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SENATE— Fr/dof/,  October  9,  1970 


The  Senate  met  ai  10  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon  George  McGov- 
ERN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  Chaplam.  tlie  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson.  D  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  hast  bidden  Thy  people 
to:  -Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness;  come 
before  His  presence  with  singing.  Enter 
into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  aiid 
into  His  courts  with  praise;  be  thankful 
unto  Him  and  bless  His  name.  For  the 
Lord  is  good.  His  mercy  is  everlasting; 
and  His  truth  endurcth  to  all  genera- 
tions." 

We  pause  to  thank  Thee  for  Tliy 
providential  protection  and  to  yield  our- 
selves to  Thy  sovereign  guidance.  Restore 
our  souls,  relieve  our  fatigue,  reward  our 
work,  and  lead  us  in  paths  of  righteous- 
ness for  Thy  name's  sake. 

May  the  promise  of  peace  be  lifted 
high  by  all  the  endeavors  of  this  Na- 
tion and  find  fulfillment  in  Thy  time,  as 
Thy  kingdom  comes  on  earth  as  it  is  In 
Heaven.  Amen. 


tee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernnienlal  Relations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
M.aipower.  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thinzed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Committee 
en  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today- 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
matter  I  must  by  request,  reluctantly 
object.  The  objection  is  not  from  me.  I 
sliould  like  the  comnuttee  to  meet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  RnssELLi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

tJ.S      SENATt. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D  C,  October  9,  1970. 
To   thf   Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  appoint  Hon.  Georci  McGovirn.  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  8.  1970.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commlt- 
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WORLD    ENVIRONMENTAL 
INSTITUTE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate.  Calendar 
No.  1274.  Senate  Resolution  399.  relating 
to  the  creation  of  a  World  Environ- 
mental Institute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  .\rkansas  and  his  commit- 
tee for  having  reported  out  In  timely 
fashion  a  resolution  which  I  regard  as  of 
great  significance  for  our  country  and 
our  world-  The  creation  of  an  environ- 
mental institute  with  global  responsibil- 
ities. I  would  argue,  is  essential  to  con- 
tinued human  advancement  and  perhaps 
to  human  survival  as  well.  Aware  of  the 
potential  Importance  of  this  concept,  the 
committee  has  moved  with  appropriate 
dispatch  It  has  also  moved  adeptly  to 
satisfy  objections  to  the  concept  earlier 
raised  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  State  Department  had  objected 
to  a  possible  duplication  of  effort  arising 
out  of  an  institute  operating  independ- 
ently of  the  United  Nations  and  its  en- 
vironmental endeavors.  The  committee, 
in  response  to  this  objection,  amended 
the  original  resolution  to  provide  for  co- 
ordination between  the  Institute's  and 
the  UJJ.'s  activities.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment is  now  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, as  are  the  American  and  inter- 
national scientific  communities.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  Senate  body  today 
will  add  Its  endorsement  to  this  valuable 
concept. 

At  the  time  I  submitted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 399  on  April  27, 1  called  attention 
to  some  global  environmental  problems. 
Including  DDT  In  the  oceans  and  at- 


mosphere, the  buildup  of  carbon  diox- 
ide in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  oil  that  are  spiUed  in  the 
cceaiLs  every  year.  These  types  of  prob- 
lems cannot  be  dealt  witli  except  on  an 
International  basis.  Many  other  environ- 
mental problems  are  not  yet  global  in 
scope,  but  are  common  to  all  industrial- 
ized nations.  Research  and  information 
on  these  problems  must  be  pooled  In  an 
international  mstitution  to  avoid  expen- 
sive duplications  of  effort  and  costly  de- 
lays In  making  information  available  to 
ali  nations.  I  need  only  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  10  percent  of  all  inland  wa- 
ters in  the  United  States  are  now  con- 
taminated by  mercury,  and  that  this 
contamination  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed if  we  had  known  of  the  research  on 
the  mercury  problem  that  took  place  5 
and  even  15  years  ago  in  Sweden  and 
Japan.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
such  cases,  and  because  the  number  of 
poisons  we  are  pumping  into  the  air  and 
water  is  growing,  it  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  human  survival  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  international  environ- 
mental cooperation. 

As  Adlai  Stevenson  said  in  his  last 
speech: 

We  all  travel  together,  passengers  on  a 
little  spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soU;  all  committed  for 
our  safety  to  Its  security  and  peace;  pre- 
served from  annihilation  only  by  the  care, 
the  work,  and  the  love  we  give  our  fragile 
craXt. 

The  care.  work,  and  love  of  which 
Stevenson  spoke  will  have  to  take  place 
within  an  institutional  framework.  The 
current  institutional  framework  for  in- 
ternational environmental  problems  is 
chaotic  and  in  desperate  need  of  ration- 
alization. The  dozens  of  international  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  some  aspect  of 
the  environment  need  not  be  swept  away, 
but  their  activities  must  be  consolidated 
and  coordinated  to  avoid  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  inefficiency. 

The  first  step  in  providing  that  ra- 
tionalization is  the  creation  of  a  new 
international  institution,  open  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  regardless-  of  politics, 
that  can  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  on 
environmental  information.  This  Institu- 
tion should  gather  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  all  environmental  studies 
throughout  the  world,  and  should  imder- 
take  research  on  those  environmental 
problems  that  are  global  in  scope  or 
common  to  many  nations.  This  Is  the 
type  of  institution  proposed  as  the  World 
Environmental  Institute  In  Senate  Reso- 
lution 399.  I 
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I*.  :s  indeed  true,  as  tiie  Secreiarj'  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  hBs  pointed 
oui.  that  other  institutions  wiih  tlie 
iw%er  to  set  pollution  .-tandardii  and  to 
propose  mlernanonal  em  vroninental 
a^reementa  wUi  be  needed  eventually. 
But  ihc.-^e  insiituiions  cannot  be  estab- 
lished without  a  firm  data  ba^e  that  a 
World  En\  ironxnental  Institute  would 
proMde  Of  equal  imporiani;e  is  the  fact 
that  tiie  leS5  developed  countries,  who 
are  bei-'inmng  to  experience  sc\ere  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  iheir  own.  will 
probably  be  hostile  to  new  international 
institutions  witli  broad  powers  unless 
environmental  awareness  and  coopera- 
tion are  developed  through  an  institution 
open  to  all  nations  of  tlie  world 

VlrWS    OT    THE   St-lNTiriC    COMMfNITV 

Th:s  resolution  Ls  supported  enthusi- 
astically by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ils  new  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Environmental  Programs — 
lEPC— and  the  VS.  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram— USEC  IBP.  Similar  support  for 
the  concept  of  this  resolution  may  be 
foiind  in  the  summan-  and  worting  pa- 
pers of  the  monthlong  study  of  Lriiical 
environmental  problems — SCEP — spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tethnoiogi". 

These  views  form  an  aulhoritatue 
opimon  of  the  American  scientists  in- 
volved in  international  eni.  ironmental 
affairs  Tliese  are  the  men  who  wUl 
spearhead  American  efforts  in  this  field 
throughout  the  coming  years,  and  uho 
will  be  our  chief  participants  in  the  1972 
Urjted  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  in  Stockholm.  These 
scientists  have  been  encouraged  by  this 
resolution,  and  passage  of  the  resolution 
will  Eive  their  important  efforts  a  sub- 
stantia; boost. 

Tne  international  scientific  commu- 
nity, as  represented  by  the  International 
Counci:  of  Stientinc  Unions — ICSU — has 
come  to  a  .>imiiar  conclusion  and  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  an  International 
Cente:  fcr  the  Emironment.  which  is  al- 
most Identical  to  the  World  Environ- 
mental Insutute  proposed  in  mj-  resolu- 
tion A  discussion  of  the  ICSU  proposal 
may  be  found  in  my  floor  statement  of 
June  3 

Passaije  of  Senate  Resolution  399  will 
mdicate  to  the  world  scientific  and  gov- 
ernmental community  that  not  only 
American  .'iciennsts.  but  the  US  Senate, 
subscribes  in  principle  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  international  environmental 
institution  like  that  described  in  this 
resolution. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Ur.  President,  there  is 
widespread  support  for  this  resolution 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, and  m  the  executive  branch,  This 
support  is  based  on  a  recofrnltion  of  the 
global  nature  of  environmental  problems. 
and  the  need  for  International  action. 
Pollution  of  the  Yangtze,  the  Ganges,  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Dnieper  Is  no  less  impor- 
tant TO  our  continued  existence  than 
polhitlon  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Poto- 
mac. DDT  is  no  less  hazardous  to  us  all 
1(  it  IS  sprayed  on  the  Indian  Subconti- 
nent instead  of  on  the  United  States.  All 
the  wastes  and  poisons  from  around  the 


utirld  miiitile  toyt-iher  m  oui  common 
enviromiieni— tlie  air.  the  water,  and  the 
soil — 10  form  a  blanket  of  danger  that 
envelops  the  t:uUty  and  innocent  alike. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  and  to  support 
creation  of  an  institution  like  that  de- 
scribed in  this  resolution  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  recognize  that  world 
leadership  and  world  prestige  are  based 
on  tiie  power  of  ideas,  not  the  power  of 
weapons.  And  the  time  has  come  for 
knowledge — that  most  precious  of  man's 
many  resources — to  be  liberated  from 
the  prisons  of  nationalism  and  the 
shackles  of  the  cold  war. 

For  these  reasons.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  today 
on  the  resolution  before  it. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  399 »  relating  to  the 
creation  of  a  World  Environmental  In- 
stitute to  aid  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
m  solving  common  environmental  prob- 
lems of  both  national  and  international 
scope  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Commit  tee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments  on  page  2.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "That",  sinke  out  -said'"  and 
insert  "such  a":  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
■Institute. '.  strike  out  "should  be  inde- 
pendent of"  and  insert  "while  coordinat- 
ing its  activities  with";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "organizations.",  strike  out 
'  nonpolitical.  and"  and  insert  "should 
be  '.  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "to".  m.>ert 
'membership  for  ";  on  page  3.  line  1,  af- 
ter the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 
second  t:me,  strike  out  "First",  at  the 
begmning  of  Ime  3.  strike  out  "creation 
of  the",  and  insert  "consideration  of  a"; 
in  line  5.  alter  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"the"  and  insert  "a":  and  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  'of",  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  "a". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amoided  and 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  '8.  Res.  399).  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

R«Utlne  to  the  creation  of  a  World  En- 
vlronnaenial  Institute  to  aid  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  la  solving  common  envtronmeD- 
la*.  problems  ot  both  national  and  interna- 
'.lonal  5cope. 

Wtiereas  h'oman  ecology-  i5  global  In  nature 
and  human  survival  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  enrire 
hitman  species:  and 

Whereas  worldwide  pollution  of  man '5 
common  resources— the  air.  the  water,  and 
:he  -Kill — poses  a  threat  to  ali  peoples,  and 
Whereaii  environmental  problems  caused 
by  technological  and  population  growth  are 
common  to  all  nations  alike,  and  knowledge 
of  such  problems  must  be  shared  among  all 
nations  to  Insure  the  survival  and  well-being 
of  the  human  species;  and 

Whereas  an  international  institution  open 
to  all  nations  of  the  world  la  needed  to  pro- 
vide technical  informallon  and  scientific 
knowledge  to  each  nation  and  to  interna- 
tional organizations  dealing  with  environ- 
menta!  problems;  and 

Whereas  a  forum  for  advocfttlng  such  an 
institution  exists  in  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Enviromnent  to  be 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Unit«d 
Nations  at  Stockholm  In  1972  Now.  there- 
fare,  be  r 

Resotvfd.  That  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  supports  the  creation  of  a  World 
Environmental  Instltut*  to  act  as  a  global 
research  center  and  to  disseminata  knowl- 
edge  of   environmental    problems   and    their 


Hplutuin  to  all  nations  of  the  world  upon 
reque^rt.  and  be  it  further 

Kesolii'd.  That  r^uch  a  World  Environ- 
mental lu-iltuie  while  coordinating  lis  ac- 
tmtle.s  wi'h  exi.s'.ln^  mternaiional  orgduiza- 
tioiis.  should  be  op«n  to  membership  for  all 
nations  ot  the  world  v^iih  its  location  and 
JunJinj;  to  be  ajtreed  vipon  by  represen:a- 
•ive^  Dt  3;na  njitiucu  assembled;  and  be  u 
luTLlier 

Resolved.  That  ihe  senate  recommends 
and  urges  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives to  the  intemailonal  Conference 
ill  "he  Hunwn  Kitvlronment  prepare  to  pro- 
pose c^<n5tderatlun  uf  a  World  Environmen- 
tal Institute  to  the  Conference:  and  be  It 
lurUier 

ReaoUid.  That  m  furtherance  of  a  World 
Environmental  Institute  concept,  the  -Sen- 
ate recommends,  urges,  and  support.^  the 
..uvitiinun  to  the  Cuiitereiice  of  a. I  nations 
Hot  prcseu'.lj  member^  uf  the  General  As- 
-M.'ii;biy  of  the  United  Nation-^,  and  be  it 
t'lriher 

fieM-i-fd  Tiiat  the  Senate  rerommends. 
urgei  and  .supports  creation  of  a  World 
Enuronmentai  Institute  a^  an  official  policy 
of  the  L'nucd  States  Guvernment.  to  be  pur- 
_ijcd  with  other  nations  both  furmally  and 
Inr.rmany  at  Stt-tkholm  and  in  other  ap- 
propriate forums  where  the  cause  of  the 
In^'tltute  can  be  furl  hered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rti  ORD  an  excerpt  Irom  the  report  iNo. 
91-1255  ' .  explaimng  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
uas  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record, 
a?  loUowi : 

IM-HPO-.E    .^-ND    PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  399  Is  to 
e.vpreSK  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
creation  ol  a  World  En v trot; mental  In&tltute. 
The  resoluiion,  ae.  amended,  contains  the  Ave 
:. blowing   opera: i\e  clauses: 

".  Rpf^olved.  That  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  suppQn.s  the  creation  of  a  World 
Environmental  Institute  to  act  as  a  global 
research  center  and  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  environmental  problems  and  tbelr 
solutions  to  all  nations  of  the  world  upon 
request,  and  be  U  further 

2  Resolved.  That  .such  a  World  Envlron- 
:neiitAl  Institute,  while  coordinating  Its 
activities  with  existing  International  orga- 
niTiutlons.  should  be  open  to  membership 
:tr  all  nations  o'.  the  world,  with  Its  loca- 
Tioii  and  funding  to  be  agreed  upon  by  rep- 
re-scntatives  of  said  i.ations  assembled,  and 
be  It  ruriher 

3,  Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recommends 
and  urgea  that  the  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  prepare  to  propose  conaldera- 
ttvii  of  a  World  Environmental  Instlttite  to 
the  Conference;  and  be  u  further 

4  Resolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  a 
Wi.rld  Environmental  Institute  concept,  the 
Senate  recommends,  urges,  and  supports  the 
Invitation  to  the  Conference  of  all  nations 
not  presently  members  of  the  General  As- 
-trembly  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be  it 
further 

5.  Resulved.  That  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  end  suppuris  creation  of  a  World  En- 
Mronm^nral  Institute  as  an  offlclal  policy  ot 
the  VS.  Government,  lo  be  pursued  with 
other  na'ions  both  formally  and  informally, 
ac  Stockholm  and  in  other  appropriate 
forums  where  ?he  cause  v>i  the  In^iitiue  can 
be  furthered 

coMSirrxEE  action 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  ReluEiun^.  held 
a  public  hearing  on  Senate  Resolution  399 
on  September  1  1970,  at  which  time  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  testified  In  support  of 
the  resolution  His  prepared  statement,  with 
The  exception  of  the  documents  referred  to 
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therein,  is  repr;nted  biU/A  No  executive 
branch  wiintis  pre-senied  t«st;aiony  at  the 
hearing  and  ihe  only  formal  express-ion  .■; 
\.c'Xi>  uii  the  reaolutuin  U  remained  m  a  Ift- 
t'^r  which  the  cuUinuitee  re>'eived  from  the 
Depuriment  of  State,  It  is  also  incorpfiraied 
li    this  rep..irt 

Senate  Resolution  399  was  considered  In  ex- 
ecutive session  on  September  15  and  30,  1970, 
On  the  ;a:'er  ilate  It  was  order^-cl  rcportrd 
:avi>rably  to  the  Senaio  In  so  doing,  ho-*- 
ever.  the  comnv.tiee  omphastzes  that  while 
IT  ?iupporis  the  cencral  concept  of  creating 
a:i  interimtlcnal  InsMMition  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental probleuiS  11  docs  not  have  siif- 
hcii-Rt  inrorma'!L.n  ai  ibis  time  lo  recom- 
mrnd  tJi.T  'iuch  an  instnution  should  be 
dr^i:rn;»ie<l  a*  the  Wurld  EUvlroiimen-al  In- 
3iit'.;:e  On  the  contrary,  if  an  international 
environmental  Institution  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  name  of  the  organiiatioji  as  well 
ftj  its  lGC3ti''>n.  funding,  funciion?.  and  re- 
lationships with  other  envtronmenial  activi- 
ties and  institutions  are  proper  subjects  for 
future  dl^cu-slons  by  r('pre'ent«tive>  of  m- 
Tcrci^ted  uatlcn-  It  is  the  committees  ex- 
ptv^atu-ns  iherefore  that  If  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment decides  10  pur.nie  the  "sense  of  the 
Sfiiatp  '  expre-^ii*n>  contaiT'.e'i  iii  Senate  Re-- 
plmlr'n  399,  n  wUi  do  ^;o  with  hii  open  mind 

STATFMFNT  OT  ShNATuR    '.V  \RREN   C     M^CSL'SON 
ON   SENATE   RtSuLtrrioN    3Btf 

Mr-  rhairmaii.  I  wish  nr'.*  to  express  m> 
deep  !h.i:.ki  to  you  and  ihe  monibrro  uf  t;ijs 
disTinguiilied  .:ominittee  fur  'akuu  t^ie  time 
I J  hear  my  le.'itimony  today  A  number  of 
r.-llcftlt  lote-.  are  .-irheduled  i  -r  this  aiter- 
n.'on  and  \vi-  will  .ill  be  require'i  to  be  en 
the  flLtor.  cO  I  will  make  mv  -ijtemeut  a.-> 
brief  .*fi  possible.  1  have  aitaciied  !'■  m>  i'-aie- 
nicn:  several  document.-*  of  gr:ai  importance 
that  can  be  road  by  tl-.e  comin;tt*e  meni- 
bers-  after  I  rUush  my  •.es-.miwny.  and  these 
documenvf  siiLiit'd  answer  snv  questions  ihe 
coniin;".!!'  may  have. 

A5  I  indicated  in  my  August  26  letter  to 
Chairman  Pulbrlght.  It  would  be  extremely 
helpful  if  we  could  obtain  Senate  pajssage 
of  Senate  Resolution  399  by  September  19, 
since  that  date  marks  the  opening  of  an  in- 
ternational scientific  conference  that  may 
very  well  result  in  the  founding  of  an  In- 
stitution like  the  "World  Environmental 
Institute"  Because  of  this  time  constraint, 
and  because  this  committee  will  not  meet 
agnin  until  the  eve  of  that  conference.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  committee  can  act  favor- 
ably un  Senate  Resolution  399  today. 

Tlie  basis  fcr  taking  such  favorable  action 
Is  a  sound  one  Forty  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  seven  rnenibers  of  thU  com- 
mittee, are  cosponsorb  of  this  legislation.  The 
American  scientific  community  and  the  in- 
ternational scientific  community  support 
the  cc.cept  of  a  "World  Eiivlronmentnl  In- 
stitute." wholeheartedly,  and  support  can 
also  be  found  for  the  concept  within  the 
executive  branch.  As  I  Indicated  in  my  letter 
to  Chairman  Fulbrlght.  and  as  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  confirmed  to  the  staff  of 
this  committee,  new  .'^tate  Department  views 
favorable  to  passape  of  Senate  Resolution 
399  should  be  In  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee by  the  end  of  Ihe  Labor  Day  recess. 

All  of  this  support,  which  I  will  discuss  In 
a  moment  would  warrant  favorable  action  on 
Senate  Resolution  399  even  If  11  were  a  sub- 
stantive piece  of  legislation  Involving  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  As  the  com- 
mittee 1.^  well  aware,  however,  this  leglsla- 
t.on  Is  merely  a  sense-of-t he-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  or  the  Senate  to  any  expenditure  of 
fund^  or  to  support  of  any  particular  In- 
stitution that  may  be  created  In  the  future 
What  the  resolution  does  do  Is  call  atten- 
tion to  the  global  nature  of  human  ecology, 
the  need  for  international  cooperation  on 
environmental  problems  and  the  need  for 
creation  of  suitable  International  institu- 
tions to  deal  with  those  problems. 


At  the  lime  I  submitted  senate  Resolu- 
tion 399  on  Apri:  27  I  called  attention  to 
some  global  environmental  problenu,  In- 
cluding DDT  in  the  oce;inh  and  atmosphere, 
xhe  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  100  million  tons  of  oil  thj»t 
are  spUJed  in  the  oceans  every  year.  Those 
types  of  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  ex- 
cept on  an  international  basis.  Many  other 
environmental  problems  are  not  yet  global  in 
scope,  but  are  common  t«  all  industrialized 
nations.  Research  and  information  on  these 
problems  mu5.i  be  pooled  in  an  international 
Institution  to  avoid  expensive  dupllcatianb 
of  etiort  and  costly  delays  in  making  Ln- 
fonniitlon  available  to  all  nations.  I  need 
only  remind  the  committee  that  10  percent 
of  all  inland  wuters  in  the  United  States  are 
now  conumla.ited  by  mercury,  and  that  this 
con:amniaiton  could  have  been  prevented  If 
we  had  known  of  ;he  rese.irch  on  the  mer- 
cury problem  that  took  place  five  itnd  even 
15  years  ago  m  Sweden  and  JApan,  Because 
of  ;he  serl.juincss  of  such  c;i.ses.  and  because 
the  number  of  potboni  fte  are  pumping  Uit c 
the  air  and  wuier  is  growing,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  ^ay  that  human  survival  may 
ultimately  depend  on  5nternatiotial  environ- 
mental cooperation 

.\%  Adlnl  .'5tevensf>n  said  in  his  last  speech. 
We  all  tr.ivel  together,  passengers  on  a  lit- 
tle spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable 
reserves  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for 
■  lur  safety  to  its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
Ir.>m  aniiihiiati.-'n  (>niy  t:y  the  care,  the  work, 
and  the  love  we  el^e  our  fragile  craft," 

Tiie  care,  work  and  love  of  which  Steven- 
son sp>-'ke  will  liave  to  take  place  within  .in 
institutiimal  Ir.imework  The  .-urrent  institu- 
tional framefturk  lor  international  environ- 
mental problems  :s  chaotic  and  in  desper- 
■iie  need  of  raitonaUzfttlon  The  dozens  of 
lnterndt;onal  or^an;z.nion5  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  the  environment  need  not  be 
swept  away  hut  their  activities  must  be  con- 
solidated and  co.jrdinBted  tn  (tvoid  waste, 
iiupllcatlon  and  liiefTictency 

The  fim  s'ep  in  pronding  that  ration- 
alU-atlon  is  the  creation  of  a  new  tntema- 
tio'ifll  institution,  open  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  regardless  of  politics,  that  can  serve 
p-s  a  ■cle.'.rlnch-iuse"  on  environmental  In- 
formation This  InslUuilon  should  gather 
and  diK.«ieminatp  the  results  of  all  environ- 
mental studies  fhroughout  the  world,  and 
should  undertake  resea*"ch  on  those  etivlron- 
menta,!  problems  that  are  (global  In  scope  or 
e-immin  tn  many  nations"  This  Is  the  type  of 
irisntutmn  proposed  as  the  "World  Environ- 
mental Institute'  In  Senate  Resolution  399. 
and  svipport  for  ;hs  type  of  institution  as  a 
first  step  in  the  solution  of  liiiernatlonaJ  en- 
vir<?nmental  prohlems  mav  be  found 
throughout  thf  documents  attached  to  my 
Eiarement 

It  IS  indeed  tnie  as  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  has  pointed  out.  that 
other  institutions  with  the  power  to  set 
pollution  standards  and  to  propoee  interna- 
tional environtrtentnl  aereements  will  be 
needed  e<entnaHy  But  these  Institutions 
cannor  be  establi-'hed  without  a  firm  data 
base  that  a  "World  Environmental  Institute" 
would  provide  Of  equal  Importance  Is  the 
fact  that  the  less  developed  cotmirles,  who 
are  beeinntng  to  experience  severe  environ- 
mental problems  of  their  own,  will  probably 
be  hostile  to  new  international  instllutlons 
with  broad  powers  unless  environmental 
awareness  and  cooperation  are  developed 
through  an  Institution  open  to  all  nations 
of  the  world. 


A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  of  heightened  concern  about 
the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources 
and  destruction  of  the  earth's  environ- 
ment. National  Educational  Television 


has  produced  a  series  of  eight  half-hour 
programs  in  color  exploring  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  suggesting  some  remedies. 

These  programs  can  be  seen  on  the 
more  than  190  television  stations  of  the 
Public  Broadcasimg  Ser\'ice  beginning 
October  11.  In  most  localities,  the  pro- 
grams will  be  shown  Sunday  nights  from 
8:30  to9. 

The  series.  ■'Our  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness." is  the  culmination  of  2  years'  travel 
and  observation  by  photographer-natu- 
ralist Shelly  Gross^man  and  his  wife. 
Mars-  Louise,  and  John  N.  Hamlet,  who 
are  both  outstanding  naturalists  In  an 
ariicle,  ihe  program's  executive  producer, 
David  Prowitt  of  NET.  expresses  the  aims 
ol  the  series  It  was  published  in  WNET 
New  York  5  monthly  Image  magazine, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A     Voicr     IN   THE  WlLDEBN£S5 

(By  E>B^id  ProwUt) 
Consider  Jeremiah.  Now,  he  was  one  ol  the 
Old  TestJiment  Prophets  I  bad  not  thought 
a  great  deal  about — until  recently.  He  framed 
some  specific  indlctmente  about  the  way  his 
people  were  lt\  ing  and  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  htm  for  a  long  time — until  his  proph- 
ecies began  to  come  true,  He  was  dead  by 
then — and  he  was  co-opted  into  the  '•Estab- 
lishment'" of  his  time  and  was  paid  due  hom- 
age with  several  pages  in  the  Bible. 

Ditto  John  the  Baptist  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  he  was  described  as  '"a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness," 

Ideally,  the  new  National  Educational 
Television  series  'Our  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness." should  have  been  scheduled  two  years 
ago.  uhen  It  might  well  have  been  hailed 
as  a  v.inguard  efTori.  By  now.  a  great  deal 
oE  ecologlc.ll  rhetoric  ha?  flowed  under  the 
bridge  and  become  polluted  In  the  same 
prc»ce--? 

But  as  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
learj.ed  the  h.ird  way.  there  Is  something  to 
be  said  lor  presenting  your  meff^age  when 
the  people-  are  prepared  t,i  receive  it.  Poli- 
ticians cf  both  partiej  and  ycung  people 
earnestly  plcmcking  on  Eanh  Day  have  eiven 
indication?  that  a  serious  look  at  ecology 
hai  ccme  due 

■Our  Vanishing  Wilderness"  explores  the 
political,  economic  and  social  changes  that 
must  take  place  !1  we  arc  to  save  cur  en- 
vironment and  achieve  the  quality  of  Ule 
we  desire  More  Importanly.  It  is  a  series  that 
probes  these  subjects  in  greater  depth  than 
uny  other  television  programs  yet  under- 
taken 

It  Is  not  a  doomsday  series  ("Now  Is  the 
time!  Time  Is  shortl  Wham!  This  Is  n'"i_ 
There  1-=.  little  question  that  man  can  con- 
tinue to  live  on  this  planet  for  a  long.  long 
time  The  question  is  WiU  the  planet  ^c 
tiOT-fft    liiint;  on? 

With  this  question  in  mind.  Sheldon 
Grosfraan.  the  programs  producer-director 
Kct  out.  He  too^  with  Wm  Impressive  cre- 
dentials as  a  photographer  and  as  a  natural- 
iFt.  and  hl.s  wife  Mary  Louise,  a  talented 
TATlter  They  are  aware,  compassionate  and 
involved 

They  shared  with  me  the  feeling  that  man 
Is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  ecological 
structure,  yet  his  effect  on  U  Is  greater  than 
that  ot  anT  other  natural  force— and  there- 
fore, he  has  the  greatest  responsibility.  It 
15  a  responsibility  he  has  tended  to  abrogate. 
Had  this  program  been  done  at  a  time 
when  this  concern  was  less  fashionable.  It 
might  have  seemed  enough  If  we  simply  In- 
dtilged  In  headsbaklng  and  finger-waving 
with  the  excuse  iliat   II"  we  offered  no  solu- 
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ftit«atlon    lo    the 
and    I    are    both 


tiona,    •■*■*   at    lets     drc*- 

problem     The    Orjssnmus 

gr»ic!ui  uw.  ll'e  c>>p-L.«l  IS  iiu  K.ugvr  ava.l- 

.itle  lO  u- 

iCcol.riiV  »nd  ibe  cjrroiiuu  ot  ibe  ualuraJ 
()»lani.-e  u!  nature  should  not  be  stibjecta  for 
seiiSKiioua»«iTi.  The;,  consist  of  the  most 
sut'Ie  ln:pr»car;nB  ol'  srclal.  Pdinomic  and 
po'lfCJil  cm' '.leratlonis  ir  the  •pn-blem- 
<)luti.':i'  d-iells  m  .-ii-i  ■'in-  -J'  these  orea<. 
ii'.t.niatelv  naihlng  is  solved  As  Jireni:ah 
.earned,  shotitlcg  dlrectuea  that  something 
must  te  dune  is  aol  very  effective  In  ■  Ou.- 
Vanlsli.ng  Wlldernei.-i  '  wc  stiempl  to  sh-iw 
the  -iirerait.on  between  various  forces  «hlch 
have  produced  our  current  environmental 
crisis  and  to  simply  put  It  up  tu  taose  who 
are  'n  »he  ultimate  pasitlon  to  do  somethinc 
about  It  the  American  people  we  point  out 
that  somethings  got  to  give  —either  tlic 
quality  of  life  or  mans  current  perslsttnt 
inahlllty  to  live  with  hli  environment  It  we 
are  cru.*ader3.  tl-.ls  is  our  message.  Man  can- 
not aHord  to  consider  himself  outside  of  the 
ecological  sprere. 

In  our  series  we  have  selected  pr()hlem3 


series!  I  saw  ecology  advertised  last  year 
when  It  was  popular." 

Vlscerally.  I  feel  they  are  both  wrong.  It 
15  not  a  simple  good-guy  ver»u«  bad-guy 
melodrama,  as  the  vouth  would  have  It.  Nor 
is  It  a  case  of  bleeding-heart  bird  watchers 
Ltvlshlng  devotion  on  animals  and  plants 
and  Ignoring  people  I  or  mourning  a  dead 
horse  I    as  their  cynical  elders  leel 

Sheldon  Grossman  traveled  around  the 
country  for  two  years,  photographing  whtt 
he  found  We  feel  that  what  Interested  him 
will  absorb  the  attention  of  a  wide  range 
of  people  He  has  filmed  with  sensitivity 
and  InteUlgence  and  Judgment.  The  result 
IS  not  a  program  merely  to  delight  those 
who  were  already  convinced,  or  to  provide 
i  primer  lor  those  totally  unaware.  It  la  a 
program  upon  which  can  be  bllUt  a  soUc. 
base  of  crucial  understanding. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr     MANSFIELD     Mr     President. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


.•mpl-tymeiit  a5  iin  elected  or  app«.'lnletl  pub- 
lic ullicial  does  not  exceed  ftS.OOO  per  year  and 
If  such  Individual  also  ha^  a  ciurent  con- 
nectaon  with  the  rallnxid  industry  at  the 
lime  ol  hl-^  rcurement. 

NrFD    rOH    I^CISLATION 

I'he  Railroiid  B^iturment  Act  of  1937  pres- 
ently requires  tliat  in  order  lor  an  individual 
to  be  eligible  for  an  annuity  he  must  cease 
compensated  serv.ce  ui  11)  a  railroad  em- 
ployer (as  defined  in  sec.  Hal],  and  |21  to 
hlB  last  nonrallroad  employer.  Tills  reqtUre- 
raent  is  kn'^wn  as  the  "last  person  service 
rule  ■'  In  addition,  the  relUTM  must  re- 
linquish rl^litj*  to  return  to  the  service  of 
Ills  last  employer  and  his  annuity  Is  106t  lor 
any  month  after  retirement  during  which 
he  Is  employed  by  euch  l.-ujt  employer 

This  restriction  was  originally  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  In  an  effort  to  avoid  dlscrimlnallr'n 
against  the  career  railroad  worker;  that  la. 
one  who  worked  In  the  railroad  Industry 
until  he  reached  retirement  age  It  was  con- 
tended that  those  persons  who  accrued  suf- 
ficient   railroad    service    to    qualify    for    an 


whlih  do  not  easily  yield  to  a  quick  either -or  proceed   to   the   consideration    of    meas-      artnulty.  but  who  left  niUroad  employment 

Kilution   Some  of  them  have  been  brought     ^^es  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  i.s - — —-  —'"  •"  "-->•'•"  ~- 

lo  public  attention  through  abbreviated  tea-  ^^  objection,  beginning  with  Calendar 

ttires  on  national  news  programs;  others  are  ^^      jjgj.      ^^^^^     Calendar     Nos.     1301 

problems  which  are  being  posed  for  the  first  '       ^^  .jqh 

time-however  long  they  may  have  existed^  The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

thf-rrbr/m-oTo'n'X.rnir^c'JT.c-ei  po^'V'^tS^iectio^vitis  so  ordered, 

as  Santa  Bart>ara  or  the  LouLstaoa  coast.  But  — _^ — 


it  15  not  really  within  the  province  of  spot 
news  programs  to  raise  such  questions  as; 
Do  we  really  need  that  oil  now?  And  If  we 
do  what  costs  are  we  wUItn?  to  pay  for  It 
In  animal  and  marine  UfcV  And  above  all. 
the  question  which  oil  companies  will  not 
uk  and  which  is  seldom  required  of  the 
television  viewer-  Can  we  afford  It? 

In  another  case,  there  has  been  a  vogue  for 
celebrities  to  bewail  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ir.dian.  But  seldom  Is  the  deep,  spiritual 
relationship  between  the  Indian  and  the  land 
brought  into  account  As  part  ol  the  Pueblo 
religion,  for  example  the  reverence  for  all 
Uvlng  things  is  an  atavistic  saX^uard  In 
favor  of  oonf^rratlon  Tet  mining  and  lum- 
ber mieresta  do  not  share  this  belief  which 
they  write  off  as  "prtmillve  superstition."  and 
they  are  willing  to  CKpIoU  the  land  with 
little  regard  for  either  r.atural  or  human 
problems. 

For  those  who  have  been  honing  argu- 
ments against  "non -objective  reporting."  let 
me  admit  that  theee  programs  do  have  a 
point  of  view.  However,  they  are  not  mindless 
propaganda;  what  they  attempt  to  do  is  pro- 
vide a  new  perspective  on  situations  In  which 
perhaps  only  one  side  has  heretofore  had  the 
money  and  resources  with  which  to  give  its 
viewpoint. 

Pot  example,  on  the  prairies,  one  of  our 
last  reclalmable  areas,  the  government  and 
nincherB  are  indulging  in  what  many  con- 
sider the  needless  slaughter  of  prairie  life 
Although  the  animals  threatened  have  long 
been  dismissed  as  "peats",  and  there  m:^y 
hav*  once  been  a  need  for  their  extermina- 
tion In  order  to  give  man  ecological  room  in 
which  to  bring  up  his  cattle  and  aheep.  there 
Is  probably  no  longer  this  need,  and  yet  the 
sanctioned  killing  continues. 

People  ontslde  Alaska  seldom  consider  the 
tundra  and  the  Eskimos  who  get  their  liv- 
ing off  that  land.  The  tundra,  too.  la  threat- 
ened by  destruction  from  heavy  industry 
and  pipelines.  Is  It  worth  saving?  Can 
progre<«  be  denied?  This  is  a  question  only 
the  public  can  answer— and  a  question  that, 
as  of  now.  only  public  television  wants  to 
.leal  with  in  depth. 

When  I  have  talked  about  this  program 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  get  a  re- 
action from  young  people  that  rou0ily 
translates  as,  "It's  about  time  that  people 
woke  up  to  the  outrages  that  are  being  per- 
petrated. Give  It  to  them  good!"  And  older 
people  sigh  and  say,  "Not  another  ecology 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  <S.  988 1  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
Uln  individuals  retiring  thereunder  to 
receive  their  annuities  while  serving  as 
an  elected  public  official,  which  had  been 

reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor     tremely  limited  application.  The  bill  provides 
and   Public   Welfare,   with  an   amend-     '" '"•" *  "  " — '"*'"  """""  "*'"  "* 


and  worked  elsewhere  jMlor  to  reaching  re- 
tirement age.  would  have  an  advantage  over 
career  railroad  employees.  TTie  former,  upon 
attalnlnp  age  65.  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
their  annuities  while  continuing  to  receive 
their  salarlefl  earned  from  their  nonrallroad 
Jobs  On  the  other  hand,  career  railroad 
workers  who  remained  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try to  retirement  age  had  only  their  snnuHle? 
to  reply  upon 

For  this  reason,  the  last  person  service  rule 
WSJ?  instituted  to  provide  that  both  career 
railroad  employees  and  those  holding  non- 
railroad  Jobs  be  required  to  retire  from  what- 
ever employment  they  may  be  engaged  In  at 
the  lime  they  seek  to  qualify  for  an  annuity. 

The  modification  of  the  last  person  service 
rule   contained   In   S.   988   would   be  of  ex- 


ment.  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning  of 
Itne  8.  insert  "or  appointed";  50  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.teniatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as 
Eunended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  rollovrtng  new  subeectlon: 

"(ki  Por  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(d>  of  this  section,  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  elected  or  appointed  public 
offlcial  shall  not  be  regarded  as  'compensated 
service'  rendered  to  an  employer  or  to  any 
other  f>ersfin,  If  such  service  is  compensable 
At  a  rate  which  does  not  exceed  V  000  per 
annum,  and  if  such  individual  Is  deemed 
under  section  ltd  to  have  a  current  ccn- 
neciion  with  the  railroad  induRtry  at  the 
time  he  ceases  to  render  cMnpensated  serv- 
ice to  an  employer." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pasr.ed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  91-1281  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

TliCre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ruBPOSj;  or  LEcisij*TtON 

8  988  Eunends  section  2  of  the  Railroad 
RetiTfiment  Act  to  provide  that  employment 
as  an  elected  or  appointed  public  official  shall 
nut  be  regarded  as  ■compensated  service, 
from  which  the  Individual  would  normally 
be  required  to  retire  to  qualify  tnr  an  an- 
nuity, so  long  aa  the  compensation  for  such 


that  an  elected  or  appointed  official  who.  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  Is  also  employed  by 
a  covered  railroad  employer  may  qualify  for 
an  annuity  by  relinquishing  only  his  rail- 
road Job  and  may  retain  his  public  office,  so 
long  as  the  annual  compensation  from  such 
office  does  not  exceed  »5.000  a  year.  Thus. 
This  exemption  would  apply  only  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  both  covered  railroad  em- 
ployees and  who  hold  a  public  poeltlon  at 
the  tithe  of  their  retirement. 

Frequently,  elected  and  appointed  officials 
serving  in  local  governmental  positions  are 
part-iime  officers  who  receive  comparatively 
small  compensation  City  and  town  council- 
men,  county  supervisors  or  commissioners, 
township  trustecp,  school  board  members. 
planning  commissioners  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmental officers  usually  perform  their  du- 
ties at  times  which  do  not  conflict  with  their 
primary  occupation.  Even  many  State  leg- 
Isl.itcrs  are  still  regarded  as  part-time  em- 
ployee'? whrie  major  tasks  are  completed 
durlne  a  60  to  90  day  session  every  a  years. 
The  salary  received  bv  most  of  these  State 
and  local  officer?  Is  usually  neither  large  nor 
is  It  expected  to  be  their  principal  means 
of  support 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
public  interept  Is  be.«it  served  by  promoting 
citizen  participation  In  public  affairs  rather 
than  by  imposing  a  penalty  upon  such  par- 
ticipation as  is  the  case  under  the  present 
ral'road  retirement  law. 

Forcing  a  railroad  employee  who  has  been 
elecred  to  public  office  either  to  relinquish 
that  post  or  loee  his  annuity  when  he  re- 
tires poses  an  unfair  dilemma.  Any  career 
railroader,  knowing  about  this  mandate, 
would  obviously  be  dlscotuaged  from  becom- 
ing a:i  active  participant  in  the  political 
process  If  he  were  approaching  retirement 
years  The  exclusionary  effect  of  the  present 
law  Is  aggravated  by  the  provision  that  an 
Individual  who  ha^  resigned  a  position  of 
public   trust   in  order  to  obtain  retirement 


benefits  cannot  resume  the  same  position  at 
a  later  date  without  losing  his  retirement 
benedit.  The  obvious  effect  Is  to  strongly  In- 
hibit a  citizen  Irom  holding  office  and  de- 
pn\e3  \he  public  of  the  services  of  one  It 
may  wish  to  have  elected  or  appointed  to 
public  office. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  by  no  means  mark 
a  substantial  departure  from  existing  proce- 
dures. At  present,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  permlta  the  performance  of  ■•Inci- 
dental" services  by  a  retiree  for  the  employer 
for  whom  he  last  worked  immediately  pre- 
ceding retirement;  that  is.  the  iast  person 
employer."  The  Board  has  determined  ad- 
ministratively that  services  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  »150  a  month  (H300 
per  year)  are  "Incidental"  services  and  are 
therefore  not  prohibited  by  the  last  person 
service  rtile.  Under  this  administrative  rule. 
an  elected  or  appointed  public  official  may 
now  retain  a  public  office  he  holds  at  the 
tune  of  reUrement  and  still  receive  an  an- 
nuity so  long  aa  his  salary  is  no  greater  than 
81.800  per  year.  The  net  effect,  then,  of  S. 
988  will  be  merely  to  increase  from  »1.800  to 
•5.000  per  year  the  existing  exemption  from 
the  last  perwin  service  rule,  with  the  en- 
larged exempUon  limited  to  public  service 
employment. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  exemption 
provided  therein  la  limited  to  pubUc  service 
employees  having  a  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  industry  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. Thus.  It  does  not  discriminate  against 
the  career  railroad  employee  In  favor  of 
those  who  have  left  railroad  service  some 
time  prior  to  retirement. 

S.  988  as  originally  Introduced  would  have 
provided  such  an  exemption  lor  elected  of- 
flclala  only.  The  committee  is  of  the  view 
that  appointed  public  officials  should  also 
share  in  the  benefits  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  many  communities,  such  posi- 
tions as  school  board  member,  library  troat- 
ee,  and  so  forth,  are  appointive  rather 
than  elective.  Retired  persons  are  ort«n 
uniquely  qualified  for  such  jobs  because  of 
their  experience,  and  because  they  have 
available  the  time  necessary  to  perform  such 
services.  Accordingly,  the  committee  amend- 
ment provides  for  appointed  as  well  as 
elected  officials  with  the  same  restrictions  as 
to  earnings  and  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  Industry  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. 

COUE  LANCE  JOHNSON.  JR. 

The  biU  iHJl.  16997>  for  the  relief  of 
Colie  Lance  Johnson.  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-12831.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposc 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  amount  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  the  amount  that 
the  said  Colle  Lance  Johnson.  Jr..  would 
have  been  paid  to  him  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  the  dependent  son  of  a  sol- 
dier killed  m  World  War  n  had  timely  appli- 
cation for  benefits  been  made  in  his  behalf. 


ion  Sioux  Tribe  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.&sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1284).  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt-'RPOES 

The  purpose  of  H  H.  13519  Is  to  declare  that 
19  57  acres  of  Federal  land  are  held  In  trust 
for  the  Yankton  Sloui  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota.  The  donation  will  be  without  con- 
sideration, but  If  the  tribe  recovers  any  Judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Conmilsslon.  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  value  of  the  land  as  a  possible 
setoff.  The  land  has  a  current  value  of  $2,000. 

NIXD 

The  land  originally  belonged  to  the  tribe, 
but  It  was  conveyed  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1895  for  a  school.  In  1902  the  school  was 
closed,  and  the  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  »7.000.  The 
buildings  were  removed,  and  the  tribe  has 
been  using  the  land  for  the  past  30  yeara. 

The  tribe  now  plans  to  develop  the  land  for 
a  low-cost  bousing  project.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  ap- 
proved the  project,  but  title  to  the  land  must 
be  trAnsferred  to  the  tribe  before  the  project 
can  proceed  The  Pederal  Government  ha« 
no  use  lor  the  laud,  and  lu  use  for  a  hous- 
ing project  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Indians. 

COST 

The  bill  wUl  require  no  appropriation  of 
funds.  Although  the  bUl  disposes  of  Pederal 
property  without  consideration,  the  value  of 
the  property  may  be  recovered  through  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 


retail  shopping  area,  and  various  tourist- 
oriented  projects. 

This  industrial  program  will  contribute 
HlgnlQcantly  to  Indian  employment  and  Im- 
proved  standard  of  living. 

The  present  estimated  value  of  the  38.5 
acres  Is  $700  por  acre  (*a8.g&0).  lu  estimate 
value  In  1964  when  the  Orat  40  acres  were 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  was  Vl&O  per  acre,  and 
the  increase  In  value  is  due  largely  to  the 
tribal  improvemenu  on  the  40-acre  tract. 
Slnoe  tbe  bUl  reqiUres  the  tribe  to  pay  only 
the  original  cost  price  to  tbe  Oovemment 
(•3.256.80).  the  bin  provides  that  the  dlf- 
fercnce  between  that  flgiLre  and  its  esti- 
mated value  in  1964  (•5.776)  shaU  be  con- 
Eldered  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
as  a  possible  setoff  In  an;  claims  Judgment 
that  may  be  awarded. 


LAND  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
YANKTON  SIOUX  TRIBE/ 

The  bill  (HJl.  13519'  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  holds  19.57  a<?res  of 
land,  more  or  less,  In  trust  lor  the  Yank- 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LAND 

TO    THE    CHEROKEE    TRIBE    OF 

OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  'HJl.  15624)  to  convey  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  to  the  Chero- 
kee Tribe  of  Oklahoma  wa«  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1285 >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

praposx 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15624  Is  to  seU  to 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  385  acres 
of  land  for  »2.a58.eo,  which  la  the  amount 
paid  by  tbe  United  States  when  It  bought 
the  property.  The  property  Is  a  part  of  a  93- 
acre  tract  that  was  purchased  by  the  Oovem- 
ment In  1935  for  an  Indian  school  farm. 
The  school  farm  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  property  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

NTCO 

Porty  acres  of  the  original  93  acree  were 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  by  the  act  of  Atigust 
ao.  1964  i78  Stat.  559).  Without  oonalderm- 
tlon,  and  the  land  has  been  developed  by 
the  tribe  for  industrial  txses.  The  38.5  acres 
covered  by  this  bill  are  needed  by  the  tribe 
to  continue  this  development.  Developments 
already  completed  include  a  restaurant,  arts 
and  crafts  shop,  service  staUon.  warehouse, 
office  building,  and  mdustrial  building.  Pur- 
ther  developments  contemplated  Include  a 
motel,  expansion  of  the  Induatrlal  building, 


SUBSISTENCE  TO  CERTAIN  AIR 
EVACUATION  PATIENTS 

The  bill  (H^.  9654)  to  authorize  sub- 
sistence, without  charge,  to  ceriain  air 
evacuation  patloits  wae  ccoisidered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  Irom  the  report 
'No.  91-12871,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7KP09K   or   TRk   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authoriEe  sub- 
slstence.  without  charge,  to  oflkeca  of  the  unl  - 
formed  services,  to  dvlUan  Government  em- 
ployees, and  to  dependents,  who  are  air  exao- 
uatlon  patients. 

EXPLANATION    OT    THX   >ILL 

Military  officers,  civilian  Government  per- 
sonnel, and  their  dependents  who  travel  tn 
the  air  evacuation  systems  are  required  to 
pay  for  meals  furnished  thecn  while  they 
are  in  the  air  evacuation  chSLln.  Enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  entitled  to  subelatence  in  kind  and 
thus  are  not  charged.  An  officer,  a  civilian, 
or  one  of  their  dependents  la  charged  for 
meals  consumed  whiie  aboaM  the  evacuation 
aircraft,  and  further,  he  Is  required  t»  pay 
the  hospitalization  subslstenoe  charge  while 
he  Is  hospltaUzed  at  the  casualty  staging 
unit,  whether  or  not  the  meala  are  con- 
sumed. This  bill  would  autbcrtze  this  sub- 
sistence without  charge  to  these  air  evacu- 
ation paUents.  It  would  also  authorize  this 
subsistence  to  a  dependent,  accompanying 
the  patient.  In  the  few  Instances  when  this 
situation  occxirs,  such  aa  a  mother  flying  with 
her  sick  child-  In  fiscal  year  1968  a  total  of 
170,000  patients  were  transported  in  the  air 
evacuation  system  of  which  39.000  were  re- 
quired to  pay  for  their  meals. 

Ntmierous  problems  are  generated  by  the 
present  requirement  that  these  charges  be 
Imposed  and  collected.  Payments  are  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  meals  are  served,  but 
since  many  paUents  do  not  have  ftmds  with 
them,  defenwl  oollectlons  are  allowed.  At  the 
present  time  a  great  number  of  air  evacua- 
tion patients  are  Vietnam  battle  casuaitlee 
and  collection  of  the  charge  under  these  cir- 
cumstances presents  an  awkward  embarrass- 
ing situation.  Further,  the  deferred  oollec- 
tlons are  extremely  burdensome  and  coatly. 
Based  upon  a  sampling.  It  appears  that  the 
elimination  of  this  paperwork  and  r^ated 
admlnlstraUve  responsibilities  will  result  Ui 
a  savings  of  up  to  »134,D00  per  year.  This  sav- 
ings amounts  to  70  percent  of  the  annual 
anticipated  cost  of  the  iHoposed  bill. 
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ADJUSTMENT   OP  DATE   OP   RANK 
OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF 
1      THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  iHR.  10317 1  to  adjust  the 
date  of  rank  ol  comml^ioned  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tlilrd  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkoud  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-12881.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  meuure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  foUow.s: 

PtJfcPOSK  or  THt  BILL 

The  bill  would  delete  the  provUlon  of  law 
whereby  an  officer  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  In  the  Marine  Corps  la  as- 
signed the  date  of  rank  held  by  him  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general.  The  bill  would 
permit  adjustment  of  the  date  of  rank  for 
Marine  Corps  major  generals  on  the  same 
basis  that  oblalna  for  major  generals  In  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

Under  current  provisions  of  law  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  follow  a  practice  whereby  a 
brigadier  general  who  is  promoted  to  major 
general  Is  glvea  a  date  of  rank  Immediately 
Junior  to  the  date  of  rank  of  the  junior  rear 
adnUral  of  the  upper  bali  (equivalent  to 
major  general)  In  the  Navy.  This  procadure 
was  established  to  rectify  a  situation  which 
exl-sted  prior  to  1952  wherein  almost  all  Navy 
rear  sdmlrals  of  the  upper  half  were  senior 
in  date  of  rank  to  all  Army  and  Air  Force 
major  generals.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that 
a  Navy  rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half  (equiv- 
alent to  brigadier  general)  Is  automatically 
advanced  to  upper  half  after  serving  In  the 
lower  half  for  about  4  years.  However,  he  re- 
tains the  date  of  rank  which  he  held  In  the 
lower  half.  Since  Army  and  Air  Force  promo- 
tions to. major  general  occur  after  less  than 
4  years  In  grade  as  a  brigadier  general,  the 
upper  half  rear  admiral  would  emerge  senior 
to  major  generals  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
who  were  promoted  prior  to  his  advancement 
to  the  upper  half. 

The  Army  and  Air  F-»rce  procedure  cur- 
rently followed  solved  the  problem  of  rank 
inversion  In  those  services,  but  created  the 
Identical  problem  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  bill  If  enacted  would  repeal  that  pro- 
vision of  law  ihat  preveou  Marine  Corps  gen- 
erals from  adjusting  dates  of  rank  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  effective  date  of  this  enactment  would 
be  January  1.  1S59.  to  cover  all  Marine  Corps 
major  generals  currently  on  active  duty.  The 
law  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  ad- 
just dates  of  rank  of  retired  major  generals. 


puaposx  or  thk  bill 

MR.  14332  Is  a  bill  deslf;ned  to  affirm  the 
computation  ol  overseas  coai-of-llvlng  allow- 
ances for  uniformed  services  personnel.  I'- 
would  validate  the  existing  system  which 
breaks  down  overseas  cost  of  living  allow- 
ances Into  two  parts,  one  for  housing  and 
another  for  elements  of  the  coat  of  living  ex- 
cept housing.  The  system  has  been  In  force 
for  approximately.  13  years.  Its  legauty  is 
now  lu  question  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  relevant  statute  is  section  405  of  lUle 
37  Umted  States  Code  which  provlden,  In 
part .  that : 

"Without  regard  to  the  monetary  llniua- 
tlons  of  this  title,  the  Secretaries  concerned 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  a  per  diem, 
considering  all  elements  of  the  cost  of  11\- 
ing  to  memtKrs  of  the  uniformed  services  un- 
der Ihelr  Jurisdiction  and  their  depenUenu^ 
Including  the  cost  of  quarters,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  Incidental  expenses,  tu 
such  a  member  who  la  on  duty  outside  of 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  or  Alaska 
whether  or  not  he  Is  In  a  travel  status  •  ■  •  ■ 

The  foregoing  was  Implemented  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  uniformed  services  by  pre- 
scribing two  separate  allowances,  one  for 
"Housing"  and  another  termed  a  "Coat-of- 
Uvlng"  allowance  for  all  elements  of  the 
cost-of-living — except  housing.  The  enabling 
statutes  (Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  ns 
amended  by  section  303.  act  of  August  2, 
1946.  and  later  amended  by  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949)  which  first  author- 
ized payment  of  these  station  allowances  did 
not  prescribe  any  specific  formula  for  es'.ab- 
llshlng  an  allowance  or  all(3wances. 

The  bill  If  enacted  would  resolve  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  the 
existing  system  of  computation  would  br 
validated.  This  would  be  accomplished  bv 
adding  the  proposed  language  to  section  405 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 


COMPUTATION  OF  OVERSEAS  COST- 
OP-LIVINO  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PERSON- 
NEL 

The  bill  <HJl.  14322)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 405  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
duty  outside  the  United  States  or  In  Ha- 
waii or  Alaska,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R£co«D  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-1286),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoW), 
as  follows: 


FEDERAL    AID    IN    FISH    RESTORA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HJi.  12475)  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page  8. 
line  24,  after  "section  4",  insert  "(b) ":  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "to".  Insert 
"75":  on  page  16,  line  19.  after  thie  word 
"Guam",  insert  "the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,":  in  Une  24,  after  the  word 
"Guam",  Insert  "American  Samoa,":  and. 
on  page  17,  line  3.  after  "per  centum", 
insert  a  comma  and  "for  American  Sa- 
moa one- third  of  1  per  centum,". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  HM.  12475. 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  is  a  bill  de- 
serving of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
body.  On  Jime  4, 1  Introduced  8.  3927,  a 
companion  to  the  House  bill  I  now  report. 
As  is  S.  3927.  H  R.  12475.  introduced  and 
guided  through  the  Hou^e  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  DiMccxL.  is  a  bill  which  should  lead 
to  major  advancements  in  the  fields  of 
conservation,  hunting,  and  Ashing.  The 
legislation  Is  designed  to  encourage  com- 
prehensive planning  by  State  fish  and 
game  departments,  to  Increase  revenues 
available  to  the  States  for  wildlife  resto- 
ration projects,  and  to  provide  ftmds  for 
the  States  to  carry  out  programs  sup- 
mrtiiig  hunter  safety. 


That  these  objectives  are  worthy  ones 
seems  beyond  question.  At  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Environment, 
which  I  chair,  all  of  our  witnesses  sup- 
ported the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  urged 
enactment  of  legislation  tliat  would  pro- 
mote those  objectives.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  teas  unanimous  in  its  view 
that  H.R.  12475  represented  a  desirable 
approach  to  the  questions  considered. 

The  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  traditionally  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  fish  and  game  departments.  Ac- 
cordingly such  management  has  been 
financed  largely  from  State  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees.  Federal  aid  to  the 
States,  however,  has  long  l)een  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  and  necessary  contri- 
bution to  this  function.  Such  aid  has 
been  channeled  to  State  boards  over  the 
years  through  the  operation  ot  tlie  Pltt- 
man-Robertson  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Dingell-Johnson  Act  of  1950. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  effect 
two  major  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  acts,  both  of  which,  I  would 
argue,  are  greatly  needed.  The  first  would 
give  the  States  the  option  of  using  com- 
prehensive long-range  fish  and  wildlife 
plans— as  compared  to  the  existing  proj- 
ect-by-project  plans — In  their  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  the  acts.  In 
view  of  the  projected  demand  on  open 
spaces  for  future  urban  programs,  trans- 
portation corridors,  forest  products,  and 
outdoor  recieatlonal  uses  unrelated  to 
fish  and  wildlife,  it  is  imperative  that 
agencie^r^spetisible  for  these  resources 
plan  adequately  in  advance  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  proposed  bill,  it  Is 
hoped,  would  provide  Inducement  for  the 
.States  to  mount  a  planning  effort  of  the 
kind  desired. 

The  second  major  change  would  pro- 
tide  that  revenues  derived  from  the  ex- 
isting 10-percent  tax  on  pistols  and  re- 
volvers be  earmarked  for  vildlife  man- 
agement and  hunter  safety  programs. 
The  need  for  additional  financing  for 
wildlife  management  is  well  recognized. 
Existing  management  areas  and  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  Increased  in  pro- 
ductivity and  expanded  in  size  if  the 
additional  himtlng  pressure  which  is  an- 
ticipated is  to  be  accommodated.  ERorts 
are  needed  to  Identify  new  species  of 
game,  to  lengthen  hunting  seasons,  and 
to  provide  more  hunting  areas  through 
land  purchases  and  leases.  The  increased 
revenues  proposed  by  this  legislation 
would  help  considerably  in  these  efforts. 

As  for  hunter  safety,  tlie  fatalities  suf- 
fered each  year  are  strong  testimony  as 
to  the  need  that  exists  in  this  area.  In 
1968,  2,600  persons  died  as  a  result  of 
firearms  accidentii,  reflecting  a  fatality 
rate  of  1.3  per  100,000  population.  Many 
of  these  accidents  undoubtedly  could  1)C 
prevented  by  tlie  establishment  of  mean- 
ingful hunter  safety  programs  in  every 
State.  As  of  now,  only  17  States  require 
graduation  from  hunter  safety  programs 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  hunting 
license.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  funding 
provided  by  this  bill  would  Increase  that 
number  substantially. 

In  the  past  many  of  us  have  differed 
on  the  question  of  what  should  tie  done 


about  the  availability  of  weapons  in  this 
country.  Yet  whatever  the  differences 
may  be  on  that  question,  it  seems  difficult 
to  imagine  differences  on  the  need  for 
safe  use  of  the  weapons  which  are  avail- 
able. The  proiwsal  before  us  today  rec- 
ognize that  need  and  represents  a  signif- 
icant step  in  our  efforts  to  satisfy  it.  For 
this  and  the  other  reasons  mentioned,  1 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  this  worthy  measure. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transacUon 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  not 
to  extend  beyond  30  minutes. 


THE  TRANQUILIZER— 
MEPROBAMATE 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  to  a  shocking 
situation  in  the  pricing  structure  of 
tranqulUzIng  drugs.  Tranquilizers  are 
widely  used  by  doctors  to  treat  patients 
suffering  from  anxiety,  tension  head- 
aches, muscle  spastns.  and  nervous 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  widely  pre- 
scribed tranquilizers — indeed  the  fifth 
most  widely  prescribed  drug  of  any 
kind— is  a  compound  known  officially  as 


nieprobamate  and  Widely  sold  imder  Uie 
trade  names  of  Miltown  and  Equanil. 

The  holder  ol  the  patent  on  meproba- 
mate  is  Carter-Wallace,  Inc.,  a  phai-ma- 
ceuticai  manufacturer  based  in  New 
York  City.  Although  Cai  ter- Wallace  sells 
meprobamate  under  the  trade  name, 
Miltowii.  this  firm  docs  not  and  never 
has  produced  its  own  meprobamate 
either  in  bulk  or  in  final  dosage  form. 
Carter-Wallace  buys  the  bulk  material 
from  foreign  manufacturers  for  resale 
and  for  use  in  the  meprobamate  tablets 
it  sells  tmder  its  own  name.  The  world 
price  of  bulk  meprobamate  is  87  cents  a 
pound.  Carter-Wallace  resells  it  to 
domestic  manufacturers  for  $23.30  a 
pound.  In  other  words.  Carter-Wallace 
has  been  buying  it  at  87  cents  a  pound 
and  selling  it  to  domestic  manufacturers 
at  $23.30  a  pound.  On  January  27,  1960. 
the  US.  Government  sued  Carter- 
Wallace — then  known  as  Carter  Prod- 
ucts. Inc. — for  attempting  to  monopolize 
and  fix  prices  in  the  interstate  and  for- 
eign trade  in  meprobamate.  Two  years 
later,  the  company  signed  a  consent 
decree  designed  to  end  Its  monopolistic 
activities  in  meprobamate  tranquilizers 
and  bring  down  the  price  to  a  reasonable 
level - 

It  Is  astonishing  to  note  that  in  the  e'-i 
.vears  since  the  decree  was  signed,  Carter- 
Wallace  has  raised  its  prices  to  the  trade 
and  the  consumer — increasing  its  profits 
on  the  drug  fivefold — while  the  world 
price  of  bulk  meprobamate  has  dropped 
sharply. 

In  other  words,  Carter-Wallace  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  Its  monopolistic 
practices  despite  the  very  decree 
designed  to  end  them.  It  forces  the 
American    public    to    pay    increasingly 


exorbitant  prices  for  a  widely  prescribed 
drug  while  its  cost  of  manufacture  con- 
tinues to  drop. 

On  March  23,  1968,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment cliarged  in  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims 
ttiat  Carter-Wallace  s  patent  is  invalid, 
that  it  has  misused  its  patent,  and  that 
the  firm  "has  combined  and  conspired 
to  restrain  and  combined  and  conspired 
to  monopolize  and  attempted  to  monop- 
olize interstate  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  in  meprobamate  in  violation 
of  sectiofis  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act." 

Carter- Wallace's  actions  are  aimed  at 
one  goal ;  to  prevent  meprobamate  from 
becoming  available  to  the  American  pub- 
lic as  a  generic  drug  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Generic  drug  manufacturers  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  meprobamate  tablets  If 
they  buy  bulk  material  at  Carter-Wal- 
lace's price.  When  they  go  into  the  world 
market  to  buy  meprobamate  at  the  price 
Carter- Wallace  Itself  pays,  the  company 
hansses  them  with  patent  infringe- 
ment suits  even  though,  as  the  Govern- 
ment charged,  the  patent  is  invalid.  In- 
deed, Carter- Wallace  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  sue  the  VS.  Government  itself  for  $8 
million  because  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  refused 
to  pay  Carter-Wallace's  excessive  price 
for  meprobamate  tablets  which  was  as 
much  as  nine  times  the  competitive  price 
and  went  abroad  to  buy  the  drug. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  vast  and  almost  incred- 
ible savings  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  procuring  this  drug  from 
competitive  sources  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 


MtPROBAMftTE  PdOCUIIEMtNTS  BY  THE  OtFENSE  OtPASIXtNT 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  by  pur- 
chasing Jrom  foreign  competitive  sources 
in  tlie  9-year  period  1960-68.  the  Defense 
Department  bought  for  $1.6  million  what 
would  have  cost  $10.3  million,  thus  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  about  $8.6  million  on 
this  one  drug  alone.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  Federal  agencies  can  ac- 
complish these  great  savings  because  they 
are  not  bound  by  law  to  observe  patents 
or  licensing  agreements  and  may  pur- 
chase at  the  lowest  price  from  any  manu- 
facturer in  the  world.  However,  the 
Ameiican  consumer  does  not  have  .such 
a  right  and  thus  must  pay  whatever  price 
Carter-Wallace  decides  to  charge.  In 
1969.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
bought  meprobamate  at  $1.55  for  a  bot- 
tle of  50«,  400-mllligram  tablets.  The 
price  to  the  American  druggist  for  this 
tranquilizer  under  the  name  of  Miltown 
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Is  $31.20.  which  is  2.000  percent  as  much 
as  the  VA's  price.  The  price  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  about  $52  or  3,300  per- 
cent as  much  as  VA's  price. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  consent  decree. 
Carter-Wallace  was  required  to  sell  bulk 
meprobamate  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
price  basis  to  all  «iualified  pharmaceuti- 
cal houses.  A  maximum  price  of  $20  a 
pound  » as  fl.xed  as  the  sales  price  with 
a  provision  for  Increase  of  this  maximum 
price  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Since  the  entry  of  this  decree,  Carter- 
Wallace  has  sold  only  at  the  maximum 
price — which  in  September  1966  was 
raised  to  $21 .40  a  pound  based  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 
in  February  of  1969  was  Increased  to 
$33.30  per  pound. 

The  Carter-Wallace  consent  decree 
was  approved  by  the  Court  after  a  hear- 


ing in  which  all  parties  presented  de- 
tailed argument.  Judge  Weinfeld  sum- 
marized the  Government's  position  as 
follows: 

The  Attorney  General  emphasizes  that  to 
end  result  the  Decree  WIU  correct  the  non- 
competitive and  monopolistic  situation 
which  he  chargea  has  existed  In  the  manu- 
facture, use  and  dlstilbtttlon  of  meproba- 
mate compound  for  the  past  seven  years; 
that  not  only  wUl  true  oompetiuon  result 
by  reason  of  the  avallabUlty  of  the  product  to 
all  pharmaceutical  houses  on  a  non-dlacrlm- 
Inatory  basis,  but  that  the  maximum  price  of 
r20-00  will  enable  them  ...  to  make  a  hand- 
some profit  and  at  the  same  tune  subatan- 
tlaily  reduce  the  price  of  tranquUlzlng  and 
combination  drugs  to  the  consuming  public. 

m  support  of  the  proposed  final  judg- 
ment, both  Carter-Wallace  and  the  Gor- 
etnment  relied  on  the  same  argument 
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This  argument,  as  stated  In  Carter- Wal- 
lace's memorandum,  was  as  loDows; 

Therefore,  a  pharmaceutical  house  paying 
tao  OO  a  pound  for  meprobamale  can,  after 
also  reflecting  labor  and  factory  overhead  In 
manufacturing  the  c^jmpotind  Into  a  me- 
probamale. tranquUlzlng  drug,  and  the  cost 
of  packa^ug  materials,  reduce  the  price  to 
the  wholesale  trade  oi"  »2.70  per  bottle,  for 
50  ublets  of  400  milligrams  strength,  now 
charged  by  Carter  by  JS"  to  ii.OTB  per  botue. 
and  make  a  groea  profit  of  54.5  ^r:  It  could 
effect  a  Sa^r;)  price  reduction  to  »1.80  a 
bottle  and  make  a  48.8  "t^  gross  proflt:  and 
could  effect  a  50*5.  price  reduction  to  tl.35 
a  bottle  and  make  a  33"^  groaa  profit. 

In  further  support  of  the  maximum 
price  of  $20  per  pound,  the  Government 
stated  In  its  memorandum,  as  follows: 

The  above  flpures  show  that  other  phar- 
maceutical housee  wishing  to  enter  this  field 
and  willing  to  operate  on  lower  proflt  mar- 
glna  than  13  presently  current  oould  cut 
prices  of  finished  drugs  aa  much  Be  50*^  be- 
low those  prevailing  and  still  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable profit. 

Carter- Wallace's  cost  of  meprobamate 
in  final  dosage  form,  which  was  com- 
puted as  36.6  cents  per  bottle  of  50  tab- 
lets, 400  miligrams  was  taken  from  data 
submitted  by  Carter-Wallace,  which  in- 
formation had  also  been  submitted  by 
that  company  in  1980  during  the  Ke- 
fauver  investigation  of  administered 
prices  in  the  drug  industry.  The  cost  of 
36.6  cents  per  bottle  of  50  tablets,  400 
milligrsms  was,  expressed  as  t7  32  per 
bottle  of  1,000  tablets,  400  milligrams,  in 
exhibit  156.  page  9157,  part  16,  of  the 
Kefaurer  committee  hearings.  In  terms 
of  bottles  of  50  tablets,  these  costs  may 
be  broken  down  as  19  2  cents  for  the 
chemical  compound,  4  cents  for  2  per- 
cent wastage,  10  cents  for  tableting  and 
7  cenLs  for  Ixjttltng,  which  totals  36.6 
cents  per  bottle  of  50  tablets. 

Since  1962.  Carter-Wallace's  price  to 
the  wholesale  trade  of  $2.70  per  bottle, 
for  50  tablets,  400  milligrams,  has  risen 
to  $3.60  per  bottle  while  the  cost  of  the 
meprobamate  bulk  chemical  compotmd 
to  Carter  has  dropped  from  $4  25  to  less 
than  90  cents  per  pound,  or  from  19.2 
cents  to  4.5  cents  per  bottle.  Indeed.  It  in 
still  dropping.  A  copy  of  a  price  list  of  a 
broker,  M.  W.  Hardy  8i  Co.,  Ltd.,  dated 
February  1969.  lists  meprobamate  at 
$1.92  a  Icllo,  which  equals  about  87  cents 
per  pound.  Thus,  even  accepting,  Carter- 
Wallace's  tableting  and  bottling  costs, 
its  final  dosage  form  cost  is  now  approxi- 
mately 21.9  cents  and  its  proflt  per  bottle 
of  50  tablets  400  mllli  grams,  has  risen 
from  740  to  1.640  percent  On  the  other 
hand,  tlje  pharmaceutical  houses  pres- 
ently paying  Carter-Wallace  $23.30  per 
pound  for  the  bullc  material  have  an  ad- 
ditional manufacturing  cost  over  Carter- 
Wallace  of  $22.40  per  pound,  or  97  cents 
per  bottle  of  50  tablets,  while  its  price  to 
the  wholesale  trade  currently  averages 
$1.10  per  bottle  of  50. 

In  sum.  Carter-Wallace  buys  mepro- 
bamate bulk  chemical  compound  for  less 
than  90  cents  per  pound,  and  sells  it  to 
pharmaceutical  houses  at  $23.30  per 
poimd  for  a  2,600-percent  proflt.  In  ad- 
dition, it  puts  its  own  label  on  the  finished 
tablet  manufactured  by  sobieone  else 
which  it  sells  to  the  wholesale  trade  at 
$3.60  per  bottle  of  SO  for  a  1,640-percent 
profit.  The  pharmaceutical  house  which 


purchases  the  bullc  material  from  Carter- 
Walltu*  at  $23,30  per  pound  Just  about 
breaks  even  when  it  sells  the  finished 
tablets  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  $1.10  per 
bottle  of  50,  The  following  chart  demon- 
strates the  changes  in  the  market  sltua- 
Utm  since  1B62: 


Cnt«-W>llact'i  cost  ol  bulk  msuro- 

bamstt  per  pMind ><." 

Cifler-Wallice^  pries  lor  bulk  mepro- 

bjmjte  p«r  c«und - JZ0.00 

Cirtsf-Willace'j  profit  on  bulk  fflepro- 

bjmaWpt'   [wrjnd  (jwwrtl) */3 

Cart»r-W»llac«'s  «»l  ol  linrtherl  lableb, 

50.  400 (millivsms) -.      10.366 

CjrIor-WalUci'iprmlowtioleMltri.SO, 

«0  inilirs""- i-^i"        *■  " 

CirtsrWiUcs'i    pi»M    OS    *ni>»s« 
atua.  so,  4O0  nilllinsu  (psrtsal)..  '«0 
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Various  agencies  of  the  tJ,S.  Oovem- 
ment,  including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  well  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  purchased 
substantial  quantities  of  meprobamate 
tablets  from  sources  other  than  Carter- 
Wallace  for  use  by  the  Armed  Forces  and 
veterans  hospitals.  On  September  14, 
1967,  Carter-Wallace  filed  a  patent  in- 
fringement suit  for  damages  of  $8,000.- 
OOO  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  On  March  29,  1968, 
the  Government  filed  its  answer,  in  which 
it  charged  that  Carter-Wallace  "has 
combined  and  conspired  to  restrain  and 
combined  and  conspired  to  monopolize, 
and  attempted  to  monopolize  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  me- 
probamate in  violation  of  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act  thereby  reiidering 
said  patent  unetif  orceable," 

The  patent  on  this  drug  was  Issued 
in  1955,  and  tor  the  last  15  years  the  firm 
has  been  reaping  tremendous  rofits, 
Carter-Wallace's  profits  compared  to  its 
costs,  on  both  bulk  meprobamate  and 
finished  tablets  are  nothing  short  of 
sensational.  Yet.  this  position  is  being 
maintained  by  the  1962  consent  Judg- 
ment which  allows  Carter-Wallace  to 
wring  the  maximum  pofcsible  price  from 
the  public. 

The  effect  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's 1962  consent  decree  is  to  provide 
Carter-Wallace  with  an  umbrella  and 
allows  the  firm  to  charge  unconscionable 
prices. 

The  U.8.  Government  2  years  ago 
charged  that  Carter-Wallace  has  con- 
spired to  monopolize,  and  has  attempted 
to  monopolize  trade  and  commerce  In 
meprobamate.  in  violation  of  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 

On  June  11,  1970,  the  Department  of 
Justice  repeated  its  claim  that  the  me- 
probamate patent  is  invalid  and  void 
and  that  Carter-Wallace  through  writ- 
ten contracts  with  other  firms,  first,  has 
allocated  markets:  second,  tried  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  meprobamate  even  '  fter 
selling  tt  to  other  firms:  third,  sold 
meprobamate  with  the  provision  that  the 
validity  of  its  patents  would  not  be  con- 
tested, and.  fourth,  sold  to  certain  large 
firms  at  a  lower  price  than  it  charged 
other  customers  to  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage of  such  customers. 

In  view  of  the  charges  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  reopen  the  conseirt  Judgment  or 


to  consider  the  initiation  of  new  pro- 
ceedings against  Carter-Wallace,  Car- 
ler-Wallaces  prices  for  meprobamate 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  them  at  such 
a  high  level  should  be  tlioroughly  ex- 
plored so  tliat  the  pubUc  will  understand 
why  it  Is  paying  such  high  prices  for 
this  drug, 

ORDER  OP«USINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
part.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistent  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Alleh).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

NOMINATIONS— SUSPENSION  OP 

SEMATE    RULE    XXX  Vm    DUMNQ 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
paragraph  of  rule  XXXVill  of  the  Stand- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relating  te  pro- 
ceedings on  nominations  be.  and  it  is 
hereby,  suspended  with  resfiect  to  nomi- 
nations unacted  upon  during  the  present 
session,  and  the  status  quo  shall  not  be 
aflected  by  the  October  14  to  November 
16  adjoununent  of  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Piesl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  morning  business  is  concluded  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No,  1282,  H«. 
4432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senwtives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  ite  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hotise  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  iHH.  17654)  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  17809)  to 
provide  an  equiuble  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  piirposes:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr,  Dulski,  Mr,  Hbbdersos, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  CoaarrT,  and  Mr.  G«oss 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
18583)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 


ice Act  and  other  laws  to  provide  in- 
creased research  into,  and  prevention  of. 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  pro- 
vide for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  ol 
drug  abusers  and  drug-dependent  per- 
sons: and  to  strengtlien  existing  law  en- 
lorcement  authority  in  the  field  ol  drug 
abuse:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staoozbs,  Mr,  Jahmak.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.  Mr.  SAixzaraLD,  Mr.  Sprimoir, 
Mr,  NzLSEN,  and  Mr.  Carter  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl,  19590) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971.  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate, 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  774.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Bouses  from  October  14,  1070,  to  November 
16.  1070:  and 

H.  Con,  Res,  775.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Speaiter  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  th<!  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  from  Octotier  14,  to 
November  10,  1970. 


memorate  the  opemng  of  the  Chetukee  Strip 
to  homesteaillng,  and  for  other  putpoees: 

HJt.  17575.  An  act  malting  approprlaUona 
for  the  Departments  of  Slate,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Jurllclary.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  flacBl  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

B.B.  18410,  An  act  to  eatabUsh  the  Fort 
Point  National  HUtorlc  Site  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  for  o'.her  purposes: 

HJl.  18776  An  act  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJ.  Res.  1396.  Joint  resolution  to  exund 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
resp^t  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1,1971, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore : 

HJt.  140.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ABdersonvllle  NaUonal  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Oeorgta.  and  for 
other  purposes:  

HJl.  4173.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  S«-!e" 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  development  and  operation  costs 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sclcntlflc  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HR.  9548.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  In  the  case  of  persons  not 
residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  10837.  An  act  for  the  conveyance  to 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz.,  and  to  the 
city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  of  certain  lands 
for  recreational  purptDses  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purpor^es  Act 
of  1920: 

•  BR.  13960.  An- act  to  validate  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  land  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.: 

HR.  13135  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  approved  February  33,  1889  (25  Stat. 
676),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7,  1932 
(47  Stat.  150) .  and  a£  amended  by  the  act  of 
April  13,  1948  (63  Stat  170)  relating  to  the 
admission  to  the  TTnlon  of  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  14685.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  m 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  tJnlted 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

a.R.  15013.  An  act  to  authoriae  a  study  of 
Uie  feaslbiuty  and  deslrabiuty  of  sstabllsblng 
a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to  oom- 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  19590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McOovEHK)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Rkpobt   or  THX   COMPTBOLLCa   OXNxaAt. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJenersl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunitiea  for  Im- 
provement In  the  administrative  and  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  17.8.  district  courts.  Ju- 
dicial branrai,  dated  October  8,  1970  (with  an 
acoompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  r>n 
Oovemment  Operations. 

Rei»obt  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
iHsnaANCE    Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  cnialrman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  CorporaUon,  transmitting, 
purauant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Corporation, 
for  fiscal  ye&r  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  McGovEHH)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances of  OrvUle  L,  Cain,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJi.  10336,  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  llabtlity  of  hotsla.  motels, 
and  similar  estahilshmenls  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  their  guests  (Rept,  No.  91- 
1313):  and 

HR.  13565  An  act  to  validate  certain 
deeds  Improperly  acknowledged  or  executed 
(or  both)  tliat  are  recorded  in  the  land  rec- 
ords of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  01-1S14), 

By  Mr.  BIBL£,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.3747.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  admlnlstrauon  of  small  ea- 
tates,  to  Increase  the  family  allowance,  to 
provide  simplified  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  eetatea.  and  bo  eliminate  provisions 
which  discriminate  against  women  In  admin- 
istering estates  (Rept.  No,  91-1315):  and 

S.  3749.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91-1318) .         ^^ 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  interior  and  Insular  Alfalra,  with  amend- 
ments: 

s.  1143.  A  bill  to  authorlae  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  clsaslfy  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  naUonal  forajt  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Cap  WUdemeas  Area. 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Onyon  and 
adjoining  area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1317). 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  A  BILL 

S.    1434 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsok).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wn-LiAus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1424.  the 
Truth-In-Packaging  Act, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  snow  and  Ice  from  the  paved  sidewalks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  01- 
1310): 

H.R.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certaii^  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against 
hotels,  motels,  and  other  commercial  lodg- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  91- 
1311):  and 

HR.  14983.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  case  of  the  InterMtlonal 
Telecommunication  Satellite  Oon^rtium. 
and  any  successor  organlBatlolV^  thereto 
(Rept.  NO.  91-1313).  ( 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    ir»4S    THROOCH    I04« 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  b^  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  264) 
proposing  tui  amendment  to  the  Con-sti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed- 

AMENDMENTNO,  1047 

Mr.  ALLEN  proposed  amendments  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


■nSHRI  10—1970:  THE  DAY  OF 
ATONEMENT:  OCTOBER  9-10: 
TIME  OP  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's Jewish  community  is  at  present 
observing  the  last  days  of  the  High  Holi- 
day.', and  this  evening  will  begin  Yom 
Kippur.  the  Dav  of  Atonement.  For  world 
Jewry,  this  has  been  a  period  of  contem- 
plation and  reflection,  a  time  to  seek  for- 
giveness for  the  transgressions  of  the 
past,  and  a  time  to  reach  for  the 
strength,  the  understanding,  and  the 
wisdom  to  face  the  problems  and  the  U- 
sues  of  the  ensuinc  year. 


35926 

The  High  Holy  Day  message  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  ScmlDary  of  America 
sets  the  earnest  tone  of  these  days  In  a 
concluding  line  from  the  "Ethics  of  the 
Fathers'— 3:20: 

The  cUy  is  short.  The  worlt  La  hard.  .  . 
Ours  i»  uot  to  complete  iht  ta*k.  Yet  neither 
are  we  tree  to  neglect  it. 

This  is  also  a  time  of  reflection  for  our 
entire  country  as  we  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  come  to  grips  with  the  complex 
problems  which  presently  test  us  as  a 
naUon  and  a  society:  the  issues  of  war 
and  unrest  abroad,  and  the  serious  chal- 
lenges of  violence,  racism,  crime,  pover- 
ty, drug  addiction,  environmental  des- 
truction, and  Institutional  paralysis  here 
at  home. 

The  message  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  oi  America  which  was  printed 
In  yesterday's  New  Yoit  Times  focuses 
on  questions  and  thoughts  which  are  not 
restricted  by  religious  affiliation.  It 
speaks  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
all  citizens  who  are  concerned  about  tbe 
future  direction  of  this  society,  and  who 
are  unwilling  to  neglect  these  challenges. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1970 
High  Holy  Day  message  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  en- 
titled -Who  are  tlie  Addicted?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  message 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

as  follows: 

WHO   AftS   TUB   ADOICTO? 

It  is  not  bATd  %o  point  out  tbo»e  who  are 
Addicted:  who  turn  to  alcohol  or  drug*  or 
violence,  seeking  a  quick  release  from  prob- 
lems they  feel  helpless  to  attack. 

But  why  do  ire  so  often  try  short-cut»  to 
the  good,  deceiving  ourselves  that  It  can  bo 
paslly  schievedf 

It  :»,  of  course,  easier  to  see  this  in  the  lives 
of  others  than  to  recognise  It  in  our  own. 

We  see  it  uagtcaUy  today  in  the  growing 
□umbers  of  our  young  who  addict  them- 
selves to  drugs. 

They  profess  to  be  living  more  fully  when 
ihev  teeli  to  make  their  contact  with  the 
good  through  the  chemUtry  of  drugs- 
Yet  in  so  doing  are  they  not  refusing  to 
face  the  chflJleoge*.  the  persistent  struggles, 
and  even  the  frustrations,  required  to  achieve 
any  good? 

Are  they  living  more  fuUy — or.  Instead,  are 
they  evading  life? 

Yet  hew  many  of  their  elders  are  also 
addicted,  in  their  own  waya,  to  evading  re- 
•Uiy? 

as  PAacirrs 
H:-*  many  of  today's  parents  are  facing-up 
to  tbe  reality  that  there  an  no  short-cuts  to 
the  good,  within  tbelr  own  home? 

They  wiU  often  Ima^ne.  with  all  sln- 
ceriiT,'  that  they  are  providing  a  good  life 
for  their  children  and  themselves  by  multi- 
plying every  material  security  for  their  fam- 
ily. .\£  though  any  amount  of  material  goods 
and  ambitions  can  be  enough  to  create  a 
healthy  family. 

To  be  a  parent,  instead  of  only  a  provider. 
tx  to  give  our  children  our  presence,  bs  well 
as  our  presents.  It  is  to  understand  them: 
and  to  give  them  our  patience  as  well  as  one 
love. 

It  Is  not  only  to  instruct  but  also  to  listen; 
not  only  to  critldBe  them  but  to  accept  and 
respond  to  tbelr  criticism,  as  well. 

For  how  else  can  we  teach  our  children 
to  listen  Knd  respond  to  us? 

In  what  other  ways  can  we  hope  to  reach 
our  children  deeply  enough  to  shape  thetr 
characters  and  their  lives  for  tbe  good? 
To  imagine  there  Is  acme  leaser  or  easier 
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way    u    to    be   addicted    to   »ii   evasion    ol 
re&lltv. 

OUa    TIACBCKS 

How  many  educaton,  In  tuia  age  of  won- 
derful teclinologlea.  have  become  addicted 
to  tbe  use*  of  abort-cuta  to  a  good  education? 

Wo  must  never  dlmlnlab  our  attention  to 
the  crucial  needs  for  improving  and  expand- 
ing all  of  our  educational  resources. 

Yet.  all  of  us  will  fall  to  lace  reality  If 
we  assume  tbat  any  combination  of  the  ma- 
terial resotirces  for  good  education  can  be 
substituted  for  the  primary  educational  re- 
source; a  good  teacher. 

It  never  was  easy  to  be  a  good  teacher.  Nor 
can  It  be.  Involvement  Id  one's  subjeet  Is 
essential,  but  even  more  Insistent  Is  the  tin- 
endlng  need  to  be  Involved  In  the  Uvea  of 
one's  students:  to  work  unremittingly  to 
transmit  to  them,  not  Information  alone,  but 
also  the  desire  to  learn — and  to  build  the 
student's  character  by  the  Uftcher's  consist- 
ent example  of  what  good  character  means. 
We  can  be  sure  that  nothing  less  can  teach 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge:  nothing  leas 
can  trtuy  educate  our  young. 

THE    LEADEBS    OF    OUE    SOdVTT 

Our  leaders  faU  us  whenever  they  turn  to 
Illusory  short-cuts  to  the  gtxxl. 

We.  and  they,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
inescapable  fact  that  no  new  weapon-sys- 
tems, no  new  laws,  no  new  government  pro- 
grams. Important  aa  they  may  be.  ara  enough 
to  bring  the  soluUons  to  the  problems  which 
overwhelm  us  today. 

Anyone  who  Imagines  he  has  found,  or  can 
find,  some  abrupt  way  to  aolutlons  Is  wrong, 
.-^nd  leaders  who  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  offering  simple  answers,  where  there  are 
none,  are  ttimlng  their  backs  on  reality  In- 
stead of  coping  with  It.  They  too  are  addicted 
to  the  Immediate  rather  than  the  good. 

Such  addlctlona  become  profoundly  dan- 
gerous as  we  move  agmlnst  the  stubborn, 
complex  problems  of  our  time;  of  our  clues, 
of  our  nation,  of  the  world — of  our  bitter 
racisms,  our  violences  at  home  and  abroad. 
the  stain  of  our  poverty-stricken  and  of  the 
world's  poverty-stricken. 

What  we  need  from  our  leaders — as  much 
as  from  ourselvea.  our  young,  our  parenu 
ard  our  teachers — are  the  great  strengths  of 
reality:  vision  and  character.  We  need  their 
determination  and  dedication,  and  our  own, 
to  keep  advancing  on  the  long  road  to  the 
good — whatever  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  we  may  find  on  the 
»av. 

Therefore,  we  must  know  that.  In  every 
aspect  of  our  Uvea,  and  of  society   .   .  . 

It  Is  as  much  an  error  to  be  overconfident, 
when  some  small  advance  toward  the  good 
Is  achieved,  as  It  Is  to  be  pessimistic  because 
more  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

"The  day  la  short.  The  work  is  hard  .  .  , 
Ours  is  not  to  complete  the  task.  Yet  neither 
are  we  free  to  neglect  it."— Ethics  of  the 
Fathers  (2:201. 


NATIONAL  WHEAT  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  coincidence,  yet  nonetheless  signifi- 
cant, that  this  year's  "Day  of  Bread"  ob- 
servance on  October  6  txcurred  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  lormation  of 
the  National  Wheat  InsUtute.  Day  of 
Bread  Is  a  symboUc  expression  of  inter- 
national gratitude  for  the  stall  of  life. 
As  such  It  serves  to  focus  worldwide  at- 
tention on  the  great  contribution  wheat 
malces  to  the  human  diet,  and  the  im- 
portant tiualities  that  malte  wheat  a  ma- 
jor weapon  in  the  fight  against  htmger 
and  malnutrition.  This  year's  observ- 
an»  is  enhanced  considerably  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  organisation  which  will 


attempt  through  a  national  research  and 
promotion  program  to  malce  wheat  even 
more  attractive  and  beneficial  to  people 
at  home  and  abroad. 

WHEATS    NEW    DIMENSION:     THE    SOE    Of 
INTELLIGENT    CONSUMPTION 

The  work  of  the  State  wheat  com- 
mission in  my  o«-n  State  and  in  the  nine 
other  commercial  wheat  SUtes  has  . 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  research  and 
promotion  funds  can  be  put  to  construc- 
tive use  to  increase  utilization  of  this 
b.Tsic  commodity. 

Basic  and  applied  research  authorized 
by  tliese  commissions  have  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  unloclting  the  nutriUonal  se- 
crets of  wheat.  But  until  now.  their  ac- 
tivities have  lacked  cohesive  and  com- 
prehensive support  on  the  national  leveL 
Now.  for  the  first  Ume.  a  program  that 
is  national  in  scope  is  being  implemented 
to  seek  expanded  export*  and  to  achieve 
an  elusive,  yet  basic,  objective  of  the 
American  wheat  producer:  to  break  the 
40-year-old  cycle  of  declining  per  capita 
consumption. 

Based  in  Washington,  the  National 
Wheat  Institute  vMX  focus  on  two  areas 
of  critical  importance:  First,  research 
on  etu-lchment,  fortification,  and  market 
development;  and  second,  a  change  in 
public  attitude  that,  hopefully,  will  bring 
about  more  widespread  appreciation  for 
wheat's  excellent  nutritional  qualities. 
Figures  on  per  capita  U.S.  wheat  con- 
sumption for  the  past  40  years  vividly 
dramatize  the  need  lor  such  a  program. 
During  tliat  period,  flour  consumption 
has  dropped  from  169  pounds  to  112 
pounds,  and  even  though  the  rate  of  de- 
cline has  slowed  sharply  in  recent  years, 
the  net  result  is  that  Americans  now 
are  eating  about  a  third  less  wheat  than 
previously. 

The  trend  is  especUlly  distressing  to 
the  American  wheat  producer,  who  finds 
himself  hemmed  in  by  a  somewhat  static 
domestic  market  In  which  population 
Increase  alone  provides  room  for  growth. 
In  addition,  the  wheat  producer  is  beset 
by  the  same  chronic  ills  that  plague  other 
major  segments  of  agriculture;  his  costs 
for  supplies,  equipment,  taxes — virtually 
everything  he  buys— continue  to  rise, 
but  his  prices  stay  the  same. 

Prom  his  standpoint,  the  formation 
of  this  new  organization  is  Indeed  a 
hopeful  sign.  Before  we  examine  the  po- 
tential it  offers,  we  should  consider  how 
this  organization  came  about,  and  how 
it  will  be  fimded. 

During  the  1968-69  farm  program 
year  here  was  an  accumulation  of  ap- 
proximately $4.2  million  in  the  Wheat 
Inverse  Subsidy  Pool,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  a  means  of  keeping  our  wheat 
competitive  with  world  prices.  Because  of 
pricing  arrangements  under  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Agreement  during  1968. 
world  wheat  prices  for  much  of  that 
year  held  about  our  domestic  prices — the 
only  recent  year  In  which  such  condi- 
tions have  prevailed.  Fewer  payments 
from  the  pool  thus  were  needed  to  keep 
our  wheat  moving  into  international 
trade.  And,  the  hooks  at  USDA  showed 
a  balance  of  $4.2  million  at -the  end  of 
the  program  year. 

The  mere  disbursing  of  a  pool  of  that 
size  would  pose  considerable  difDculty — 


especially  since  approximately  832,000 
wheat  prtxlucers  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. More  than  half  the  refunds  to  pro- 
ducers would  be  for  less  than  $3. 

And  so.  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
in  both  Chambers,  approved  legislation 
that  gives  producers  the  opportunity  to 
accomplish  Jointly  what  they  could  not 
possibly  do  alone :  to  sponsor  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  increase 
utillzaUon  and  to  Improve  their  overall 
competitive  position. 

I  emphasize  the  point  that  Govern- 
ment funds  are  not  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  also  emphasize  the  point  that 
this  is  not  a  scheme  to  usurp  funds  that 
rightfully  belong  to  producers.  The  right 
of  the  individual  to  withdraw  his  pro 
rata  contribution  from  the  pool  has  been 
carefvUly  safeguarded.  The  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  provides  for  a  90-day 
period  in  which  any  producer  can  with- 
draw his  contribution  to  the  fund — and 
none  of  the  money  can  lie  spent  until 
that  90  days  has  expired. 

I  believe  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
ducers will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  of  this  kind — 
that  they  will  quickly  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  challenge  to  achieve  a  common 
objective. 

Certainly  tliis  is  the  quickest  way  for 
wheat  producers  to  generate  needed  and 
dramatic  Impact;  it  is  also  the  least  pain- 
ful way  financially.  Actually  the  possible 
refunds  would  only  amotmt  to  0.5  percent 
times  the  producers  1968  certificate  pay- 
ment. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  program  will  not 
work  a  hardship  on  producers  is  fairly 
evident  from  the  breakdown  on  the  size 
of  the  payments — or  possible  refunds — 
invohed;  229,000  would  be  for  less  than 
a  dollar:  417.000  would  be  for  between  $1 
and  $5.79 ;  and  only  about  5,000  producers 
are  eligible  for  a  refimd  of  more  than 
$58, 

The  most  important  questions  from  the 
producer's  standpoint  are: 

Who  will  administer  the  funds  once 
a  determination  has  been  made  of  how 
much  money  is  available? 

What  potenUal  does  the  program 
offer? 

What  projects  would  the  Institute  un- 
dertake? 

Kist.  the  funds  will  be  administered 
by  wheat  producers  serving  on  the  Insti- 
tute's board  of  directors.  These  producers 
will  also  represent  the  general  farm  or- 
ganizations who  founded  the  National 
'Wheat  Institute:  U.S.  Durum  Growers, 
NPO,  Farmers  Union,  National  Grange, 
and  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  The  Board  will  have  an  ex 
ofHcio  member  from  USDA.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  also  approve 
specific  program  projects. 

In  addition  to  this  organization  struc- 
ture, the  Institute  will  also  have  an  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  other  segments  of  the  wheat 
industry,  such  as  the  Millers  National 
Federation,  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Pood 
Foundation,  and  others.  The  advice  and 
counsel  of  technical  advisers  from  uni- 
versities and  research  organizations  will 
also  be  available  to  the  Itistitute. 

The  exciting  side  of  this  story  Is  that 
such  an  undertaking  may  well  trigger  a 


major  shift  in  emphasis  for  wheat,  a  shift 
in  which  there  is  less  concentration  on 
conspicuous  production,  and  much  great- 
er emphasis  on  intelligent  consumption. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  the  American 
wheat  producer  has  made  tremendous 
strides  from  a  production  standpoint. 
Per  acre  yields  nationally  have  risen 
dramatically  in  the  past  20  years — from 
about  20.7  bushels  per  acre — the  1960- 
60  average — to  about  30.7  bushels  per 
acre  in  1969. 

Yet,  wheat  has  fallen  far  short  in  the 
critical  areas  of  utilization.  Exports  have 
risen,  yes.  But  not  enough.  In  addition, 
the  wheat  industry  has  been  unable  to 
combat  effectively  the  present  deplorable 
consumption  trend. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
difficult  at  best;  it  will  require  a  funda- 
mental change  in  public  attitude. 

When  the  economy  of  a  nation  im- 
proves significantly,  as  ours  has  in  re- 
cent years,  the  traditional  foods  in  the 
diet — usually  those  high  in  starch  con- 
tent, and  relatively  inexpensive — decline 
in  utilization  In  the  United  States  we 
have  seen  a  terrific  Increase  in  consump- 
tion of  meat  m  tlie  past  decade  or  so.  and 
this  meant  a  general  upgrading  In  the 
diets  of  consumers  primai-ily  because 
meat  is  an  excellent  source  of  protein. 

Yet  converting  grain  into  animal  pro- 
tein is  an  expensive  process;  it  takes  10 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  one  poimd  of 
beef;  about  2  poimds  of  feed  to  make 
a  pound  of  chicken;  and  about  3 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  eggs. 
Most  of  the  imderdeveloped  countries 
cannot  afford  to  make  that  conversion. 

Here  we  can.  and  while  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  amazing  Increase  in  consumer 
demand  for  meat,  we  have  also  seen  a 
reduction  In  demand  for  starch-baaed 
foods. 

Most  Americans  have  become  extreme- 
ly diet  conscious.  The  unfortunate  as- 
pect for  wheat  is  that  breadstuffs  are 
dlstinguislied  in  the  public  mind  as  high 
in  starch  contents — something  to  steer 
clear  of  It  you  do  not  want  to  get  fat. 
It  is  unfortunate  Iwcause  the  facts  speak 
otherwise.  The  nutritionists  make  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  wheat  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  diet — the  possibilities  through  en- 
richment and  fortlflcatlon  hold  fantastic 
potential — but  only  If  basic  research  Is 
applied  on  a  practical  level.  Tliis  coupled 
with  more  intelligent  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  public  can  have  a  strong 
positive  impact  for  wheat. 

This  dual  challenge  should  serve  as  a 
guidepost  for  the  new  National  Wheat 
Institute. 

The  experts  seem  in  general  agreement 
that  traditional  uses  provide  the  greatest 
potential  for  expanded  domestic  wheat 
utilization.  Still  we  need  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  established  eating 
habits.  More  knowledge  about  consump- 
tion patterns  is  needed  in  order  for  nutri- 
tionisU  to  make  good  value  judgments 
about  the  overall  role  breed  plaj's  in  our 
diet.  Once  this  is  known,  enriched  and 
fortified  products  can  be  made  that  are 
attractive  in  terms  of  taste  and  texture 
and  also  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
For  example,  con.siderable  evidence  now 
suggests  that  fortification  of  flour-based 
foods  represents  the  most  appropriate 


way  to  improve  the  iron  content  of  tbe 
American  diet. 

And  so  to  increase  domestic  co'osump- 
tlon.  wheat  needs  new  and  improved 
products;  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an 
organization  that  will  not  only  help  de- 
velop these  products,  but  will  also  pro- 
mote them  with  the  general  public. 

The  Institute's  other  major  target 
area — exports — ^is  equally  promising. 
Most  of  the  worlds  population  still  de- 
pends on  cereal  grains  as  its  primary 
source  of  caloric  intake.  And  of  the 
world's  total  acreage  planted  to  cereals, 
31  percent  is  devoted  to  wheat. 

Japan  recently  became  our  first  bil- 
lion dollar  customer  for  agricultural 
products,  and  if  its  example  of  wheat 
usage  Is  followed  by  the  developmg  na- 
tions, the  possibilities  for  increased  wheat 
export*  are  staggering.  But  asain,  these 
nations  will  develop  as  good  customers 
for  American  wheat  only  as  a  result  of 
sound  technological,  economic  and  mar- 
ket development  work. 

The  role  of  wheat  and  other  cereal 
grains  in  combating  world  hunger  will 
become  increasingly  important;  the  basic 
problem  of  nutritional  deficiency  bolls 
down  to  one  of  finding  a  digestible  and 
acceptable  balance  of  proteins.  And  in 
many  countries  livestock  sources  are  out 
of  the  question  for  coat  reasons  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  problem  is  made  es- 
pecially complex  because  even  if  suffici- 
ent good  quality  food  is  available,  get- 
ting it  into  the  diet  of  illiterate,  unknow- 
ing and  unbelieving  people  may  still  be 
impossible  The  obstacles  here  again 
challenge  the  initiative  of  the  wheat  In- 
dustry because  centuries'  old  habits,  tra- 
ditions, taboos  and  methods  must  be 
erased  or  circiunvented  Whole  national 
habits  of  eating,  cooking,  senting,  pre- 
paring, marketing,  growing,  processing, 
storing,  and  selling  are  involved. 

Yet.  the  technology  needed  to  over- 
come these  problems  is  emerging  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

The  National  Wheat  Institute  should 
give  a  significant  boost  to  the  effort  al- 
ready tmderway  to  put  this  technology  to 
work.  Some  of  our  competitors,  such  as 
Canada  with  its  central  marketing  or- 
ganization, are  making  major  strides  in 
this  field,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
pace  with  them. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  that  tbe 
Nation's  wheat  producers  will  have  for 
the  first  time  at  the  national  level  a 
soiure  of  guidance  and  assistance  in  the 
critical  area  of  increased  utilization. 

It  represents  a  major  opporttmity  to 
attack  wheat's  persistent  and  perplexing 
problem  of  underconsumption  at  home, 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  expanding  ex- 
ports abroad. 


NEBRASKA  WANTS  ELECTORAL 
VOTE  CONCEPT  RETAINED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  who  hold  firm  and  abiding  judg- 
ment that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is 
not  only  imwise  but  dangerous.  The 
joint  resolution  seeks  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  direct  popular  vote.  It  K-ould 
totally  abolish  tbe  electoral  college. 
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While  there  are  manj-  objections  to 
such  a.  change,  among  the  most  frequoit- 
ly  mentioned  are  that  it  would  substan- 
tially change  the  lorm  of  our  Federal 
CJovemment.  and  lor  the  worse,  and  also 
that  it  would  greatlj-  reduce  the  voting 
power  and  the  position  ol  the  smaller. 
less  populous  Stales,  hlie  Nebraska. 

Recent  editorial  comment  in  Nebraska 
newspapers  shows  that  attention  and 
studv  twyond  the  slogan  of  one-man, 
one-vote  has  been  devoted  to  this  vital 

The  Omaha  World  Herald  editorial 
cites  nine  "vaUd"  reasons  for  opposliig 
the  direct  popular  election.  Each  ol  those 
reasons  is  suCciently  described  to  carry 
much  weight.  The  Lincoln  Journal  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  change  would 
produce  "its  own  set  of  uncertainties, 
doubts,  fears,  and  imponderables  that 
could  be  even  more  appalling  than  those 
of  the  present  procedure." 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
direct  popular  vote  would  "remove  one  of 
the  sturdiest  girders  of  our  federal  re- 
public system"  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  concentrate  this  power  in  the  large 
population  centers. 

The  two  glaring  delects  of  the  pres- 
ent electoral  system  are  First  The  indi- 
vidual presidential  electors  are  free  to 
cast  their  votes  for  whomsoever  they 
please,  regardless  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  State,  second,  if  no  candidate  geu  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  each  SUte 
has  one  vote,  which  is  cast  by"  the  State 
delegation  serving  in  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives. The  correction  of  these  er- 
rors is  simple:  First,  abolish  personal 
electors  and  simply  have  an  automatic 
talljmg  ol  the  electoral  votes  ol  each 
State.  Second,  if  a  run-off  is  necessary, 
have  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  where 
each  Member  ol  the  House  and  Sen- 
jte  would  cast  one  vote  lor  either  ol  the 
two  highest  candidates. 

Recently  a  great  many  unsupported 
statements  were  made  about  how  the 
■  people"  in  Nebraska  feel  about  this 
Usue.  ^  ... 

Last  week  a  non-Nebraskan.  visitlns 
In  the  SUte  tor  political  purposes,  said 
he  was  •'willing  to  bet"  that  a  poll  in 
the  Comhusker  State  would  show  a 
majoritj-  in  favor  ol  popular  voting. 

On  thL?  subject,  each  Nebraskan 
would  have  his  own  ideas.  An  editorial 
in  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  spoke  on 
this  subject  In  an  editorial  entitled 
"Worst  Conceivable  Time."  It  is  weU  put. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiwent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
and  the  two  editorials  from  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Jotimal  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

SimUar  consent  Is  requested  as  to 
Nebraska  Unicameral  Resolution  104, 
approved  on  September  19.  1989,  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  2  and  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Henry  F.  Pedersen.  Jr.  It  calls 
for  retaining  the  electorial  vote  system 
under  the  so-caUed  "District"  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»co»d. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Simday  WMid-Karald.  SepV  27. 
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PubUc  PulM  letter  tmlmy  to  give  "«  valid 


nuoD'  why  tlie  president  of  Ui«  umted 
States  should  not  b«  chosen  by  dlTKt  popu- 
lar electiou. 

Her«  »re  nine  reasons  we  consider  valid. 
U  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  speoK- 
Ing  ol  Sen.  Birch  Bsyhs  measure  currently 
before  the  Senste.  It  U  »  proposal  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
abolish  the  Electoral  College.  The  candidate 
receding  the  largest  popular  vote  would  bo 
elected,  provided  he  received  at  lesst  40 
per  cent  ol  the  voles  cast.  11  he  did  not,  • 
runoff  election  would  be  held  between  the 
two  highest  vote-getters. 

1.  Direct-popular  elecUcn  would  en- 
courage splinter  candidates  and  the  forma- 
tion of  single-Issue  parties. 

Much  of  the  concern  l>eblnd  pr«ent  t»fonn 
attempts  arose  from  the  George  Wallace 
threat  m  1968  It  was  (eved  that  WaUace 
would  get  enough  electoral  votes  to  throw 
the  election  Intu  the  House,  and  that  Wallace 
thus  would  be  placed  In  a  position  to  bargain 
with  the  two  malor  candidates  lor  their 
support. 

Under  the  Bayh  plan,  there  could  and  prob- 
ably would  be  several  splinter  candidates, 
mating  a  run-oB  election  a  dlatmct  prob- 
ability. The  two  leading  candidates  would 
ybe  under  tremendous  pressure  to  make  deals 
'with  the  splinter  groups  for  their  support 
In  the  runoff. 

2  Under  the  Bayh  proposal,  a  candidate 
could  win  the  presidency  with  only  M  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  even  though  he  carried  no 
states. 

A  weBltne.M  of  the  present  system  is  that 
a  candidate  can  receive  fewer  popular  votes 
than  his  opponent,  but  still  win  the  presi- 
dency in  the  Electoral  CoUege.  We  do  not 
believe  It  would  be  an  Improvement  to  enable 
a  man  to  become  president  on  the  votes 
of    a   few    big   cities. 

3.  The  federal  system,  already  on  shaky 
ground,  would  be  weakened  further,  pos- 
sibly terminally,  by  removing  the  states  from 
the  electoral  process. 

4.  The  rights  of  all  minorities  would  be 
endangered  by  the  removal  of  Incentive  lor 
compromise   of   poUUcal   Ideas. 

It  no  longer  would  be  necessary,  under 
the  Bayh  plan,  tor  a  national  party  to  put 
together  a  brosd-tiased  program  designed 
to  appeal  to  a  wide  cross-section  of  the  elec- 
torate Demagoguery  would  be  enooiu^ed. 
conceivably  the  presidential  elecUon  would 
be  aotermlnad  by  talevlalon  campaigning  m 
the  big  clues. 

5  Direct  popular  election  would  require 
federal  election  standards  and  policing  to 
which  all  states  would  have  to  submit, 
regardless  of  their  own  laws  or  constttutlonal 
provisions. 

The  complications  that  would  arise  from 
this  are  being  fareshadowed  by  the  confusion 
over  the  congressional  enactment  provid- 
ing an  18-year-old  voting  age. 

6.  The  opportunities  and  tempUUons  for 
vote  fraud  would  be  enlarged.  Ondfr  the 
present  system,  the  effect  of  ballot  stealing 
is  localized.  In  a  national  direct  vote,  fraud 
would  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  final  out- 
ooene. 

7.  The  vote-counnng  proceas  would  be 
long  and  imwteldy.  With  nin-olte  and  re- 
counts, the  nation  would  be  kept  In  an  un- 
settUng  suspense  for  weeks,  possibly  months. 

B.  The  parUclpaUon  of  small-population 
states  m  the  political  process  would  be  re- 
duced measurably. 

It  has  been  calcnlated  that  Nebraska's 
voting  power  would  have  been  reduced  by  30 
per  cent  In  19S8  had  there  been  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  president.  Thmy-tl(ree  other 
states  would  face  dlmlnuUon  of  pollUcal 
"clout"  in  varying  degree. 

9.  The  Bayh  plan  Is  charaoteriaed  by  nu- 
merous procedural  uncertainties. 

How  would  election  standanto  be  aet 
and  enforced?  Who  would  detennlne  which 


parties  could  field  candidates?  Bow  long 
would  It  take  to  count  votes,  and  how  would 
challengee  be  resolved? 

Reader  Bill  characterises  our  opposition 
to  the  direct  election  as  '■moss-backed  con- 
servatism." If  that  Is  what  It  Is.  then  some- 
one Is  in  dubious  compsny,  for  we  arc  Joined 
by  such  aa  Theodore  White,  columnists  Man- 
klewlcz  and  Braden,  Professor  Alexander 
Blckel  of  Tfale  Law  School,  former  Eugene 
UcCarUiy  aide  Richard  N.  Goodwin.  Sen. 
Thomas  Eoglebon  of  Missouri,  and  a  hoat  of 
other  certified  liberals. 

We  believe  the  electoral  system  should  be 
reformed.  But  we  do  not  believe  It  should  be 
reformed  In  a  way  that  would  destroy  the 
two-party  svstem.  usher  In  the  poUtlcs  of 
Ideology,  endanger  the  pollUcal  rlghu  of 
minorities  and  change  the  UiUted  States 
overnight  from  a  federal  republic  to  a  uni- 
tary democracy. 


[rrom  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and 

Nebraska  Slate  Journal,  Sept.  13, 1M9| 

ELZcnxc  a  PaisiDEirr 

The  presidential  election   system  ol  this 

country  does  contain  "uncerialntles.  doubts. 

fears  and  Imponderables."  as  Rep.  Emanuel 

Celler.  D-N.V.,  contended  In  House  debate  on 

the  subject. 

But  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
system  of  direct  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident Is  required  to  overcome  these  horribles, 
which  15  proposed  by  Celler,  chairman  ol  the 
House  Judiciary  Comiiuttee. 

It  IS  quite  possible,  lu  tact,  that  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  scrapping 
the  whole  electoral  system,  could  produce  Its 
own  set  of  uncertainties,  doubts,  fears  and 
Imponderables  that  could  be  even  more  ap- 
palling than  those  of  the  present  procedure. 
Actually,  the  major  faults  of  the  existing 
system  are  not  so  extreme  as  to  warrant  such 
a  far-reaching  change  aa  the  direct  election 
would  entail:  nor  Is  the  correction  of  these 
faults  so  controversial  as  to  jeopardize  any 
change  at  all.  as  Is  the  case  of  the  fight  for 
direct  election. 

The  two  glaring  defects  In  the  present  elec- 
toral system  are:  il)  the  freedom  of  Individ- 
ual electors  In  some  states  to  cast  their  pres- 
idential ballot  for  whomever  they  please, 
without  regard  for  the  expressed  preference 
of  the  voters  In  those  states;  and  |21  throw- 
ing the  decision  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  one  vote  for  each  state.  If  no 
presidential  candidate  bus  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes. 

The  first  of  these  could  be  disposed  of  by 
eliminating  the.  position  of  "elector"  and 
simply  having  an  automatic  tallying  ol  the 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  states. 

The  second  would  require  only  a  change  to, 
preferably,  a  niu-off  election  twtween  the 
two  highest  candidates  or  designation  of  both 
the  Bouse  and  Senate,  with  each  member 
having  a  vote,  as  the  decisive  element  where 
an  elsetroal  majority  la  lacking. 

Another  shortcoming,  less  severe.  In  the 
present  system  Is  the  •■wlnner-uke-all"  dis- 
tribution of  electoral  votes  m  each  state. 

This  could  l>e  remedied — and,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  The  Lincoln  Journal,  should  be  rem- 
edied—by going  to  the  "district'  plan,  under 
wtilch  one  electoral  vole  would  be  allotted 
to  each  congressional  district,  determined  by 
the  outcome  of  the  popular  vote  lor  Presi- 
dent In  that  district,  and  two  votes  to  each 
state  at  large,  determined  by  the  presidential 
rote  In  the  whole  state. 

This  would  retain  In  Integrity  of  the  fed- 
eral system,  which  Is  one  of  the  unique  fea- 
curcfi  of  this  country's  very  sucoeasful  polit- 
ical system,  in  which  the  states  have  certain 
powers  of  their  own — apeclflcally,  m  this 
case,  the  election  of  a  President. 

Elimlnatloa  of  the  electoral  concept  m 
favor  of  a  direct  popular  vote  would  remove 
one  of  the  sturdiest  girders  of  our  federal 
republic  system  and  move  the  country  In- 
•Tttablr     towam     a    tuutary,    ooitnUaed 


democracy.  It  most  certainly  would  weaken 
the  Influence  that  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated statee  now  have  on  the  selection  of  a 
President  and  would  tend  to  concentrate  this 
power  m  the  large  population  centers. 

The  direct  elecuon  opens  a  host  of  addi- 
tional uncertainties  such  as  federal  control 
over  election  laws  generally  and  the  acces- 
sibility of  third  parties  to  the  national  ballot. 

Finally,  Inasmuch  aa  a  large  number  of 
•mailer  states  would  lose  their  electoral 
Identity  In  a  change  to  direct  elections.  It 
would  'seem  almost  certain  that  this  ap- 
proach could  never  be  ratified  by  the  neces- 
sary 38  states. 

This  makes  the  current  congresslon^  pre- 
occupation with  direct  election  worse  than 
aa  exercise  In  futility;  It  undoubtedly  is 
delaying  the  urgent  changes  needed  In  the 
present  system. 

(From    the    Lincoln    Evening   Journal    and 
Nebraska  State  Jouraal,  Ocl.  3,  1970] 

WOBST  CONCEIVSBI.X  TlWS 

It  was  a  little  presumptuous  of  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh,  Indiana  Democrat,  to  come  mto  Ne- 
braska and  say  that  he  would  be  "willing  to 
bet"  that  a  poll  of  Nebraskatu  would  show 
a  majority  In  favor  of  direct  popiilar  election 
of  the  President,  even  though  the  state's 
two  senators  are  battling  the  proposition. 

It  Is  tragic  that  such  Important  legislation 
was  not  pushed  early  In  the  session  so  that 
there  could  have  tieen  adequate  debate  and 
some  opportunity  for  amendment  reform  to 
be  submitted  to  the  states  with  the  possi- 
bility of  consideration  before  the  next  pres- 
idential election. 

The  amendment,  as  presented  by  Sen. 
Bayh.  had  vast  Implications  for  the  Amer- 
ican political  system.  It  was  brought  to  the 
floor  at  the  worst  conceivable  time  lor 
methodical  and  considerate  debate;  a  time 
when  there  was  a  rush  for  adjournment  and 
to  hit  the  campaign  trails. 

After  George  Wallace,  as  a  third  party 
candidate,  threw  fear  Into  the  party  leaders 
and  senous  Americans  In  1968,  there  was 
much  talk  about  a  need  for  change,  but 
little  consensus  as  to  what  the  change  should 
be. 

Poeslbly  If  there  had  not  been  a  fllibustar 
against  the  hill  the  Senate  might  have  voted 
for  It.  Yet  taking  the  risks  of  the  worst  that 
con  happen  under  the  present  system  is 
preferable  to  hastily  passed  legislation  which 
would  change  the  American  system  of  elect- 
ing presidents. 

To  Sen.  Bayh  It  could  be  said:  he  rrUght 
have  known  the  Democratic  audience  he  was 
Rddresslng  but  It  Is  doubtftll  If  he  could  win 
much  money  betting  on  how  Nebraskans 
would  vote. 

LsclSLATlvx  Resolution  104 

Whereas,  there  ore  now  pending  In  the 
Oongnsa  of  the  United  States  several  pro- 
poiala  for  changing  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  change  in 
the    present    electoral    college    svstem:    and 

Whereas,  one  such  proposal  is  contained  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  and  under 
this  proposal  each  congressional  district 
would  have  one  electoral  vote  which  would 
go  to  the  winning  presldentiar  candidate, 
and  each  state  would  have  two  additional 
votes  which  would  go  to  the  winner  In  the 
state. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
txrs  of  the  Nebraska  Legtslature  In  eightieth 
session  assembled : 

1.  That  the  Legislature  endorses  and  urges 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  ise  sent 
to  Senator  Curtis  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Nebraska  delegation  In  Congress. 


HOPE  FOR  NEGOTIATED  PRISONER 
SETTLEMENT  STRONG 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  Initial  Communist  denuncia- 
tion of  the  peace  proposals  made  by 
President  Nixon  Wednesday  night,  there 
is  real  hope  progress  can  be  made  in 
gaining  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers ol  war.  The  Communist  reaction  was 
as  expected.  Also  as  expected,  their  re- 
jection of  the  Nixon  proposals  was  not 
outright  and  irrevocable. 

Viewed  objectively,  proposals  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  this  week  and  those  made  by 
the  other  side  last  month  are  less  far 
apart  than  previously.  Although  we  pro- 
pose unconditional  release  immediately, 
and  the  Communists  insist  upon  hold- 
ing the  POW's  until  completion  of  a 
political  settlement  satisfactory  to  them, 
at  least,  for  the  first  time,  both  proposals 
are  on  the  table  side  by  side. 

Prior  to  this  week  there  has  been  no 
real  room  lor  negotiations  whltih  both 
sides  would  recognize.  That  there  is 
now  such  a  possibility  for  negotiations  is 
a  real  sign  ol  hope. 


ARTICLE  U.  SECTION  ON  MENTAL 
HARM  OP  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION IS  MADE  CLEAR  BY  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSED  UNDERSTAND- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
past  years  there  have  been  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  exact  meaning  o 
the  section  of  article  n  of  the  Genocid  ■ 
Convention  relerring  to  acts  causine 
"serious  mental  harm."  The  question, 
and  I  consider  it  most  important,  centers 
around  the  definition  ol  "mental  harm." 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  President's 
proposed  understanding,  which  would  be 
issued  by  the  United  States,  makes  the 
meaning  and  Intent  ol  this  phrase  per- 
lectly  clear.  The  proposed  understand- 
ing reatls: 

That  the  United  SUt««  Government  un- 
derstands and  construee  the  words  "mental 
harm"  appearing  m  Article  nib)  of  this 
Convention  to  mean  permanent  impairment 
of  mental  facilities. 

With  this  understanding,  before  a 
charge  could  tie  sustained,  it  would  have 
to  be  proved  that  the  person  involved 
had  suffered  permanent  impairment  ol 
their  mental  lacilltles.  This  standard 
would  deter  allegations  ol  a  Irivolous  na- 
ture. It  also  provides  us  with  a  guideline 
for  interpretation  in  our  courts. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  lor 
the  entire  Senate  to  discuss  the  ramiflca- 
tlons  ol  this  convention,  such  as  the  one 
I  have  just  mentioned.  By  bringing  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  lltwr  of  the 
Senate  in  the  post-election  session,  we 
could  discuss  all  ol  the  issues  involved.  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  consider  action  on  this  convention  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


IMPROVED    STREET    LIGHTING    IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
QiBt  many  Senators  have  noticed  the  be- 
ginnings ol  a  bright,  new  look  in  certain 
areas  of  Washington.  D.C..  as  a  result  ol 


a  new  street  lighting  prognun  begun  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  ol 
Highways  and  TraSc. 

This  program  is  aimed  at  maltrng  the 
major  streets  of  Washington  sale  Irom 
crime,  by  eliminating  the  cover  ol  dark- 
ness which  is  vital  to  the  mugger  and 
criminal  element  now  preying  on  inno- 
cent citizens  and  small  biismesses  in  the 
community. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
fiess — ol  which  I  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing chairman — ^in  Its  bearings  on  the 
Impact  ol  crime  against  small  business, 
cited  street  lighting  as  one  ol  the  major 
factors  in  the  prevention  ol  cirime.  The 
report  ol  the  Sinall  Business  Administra- 
tion. "Crime  Against  Small  Business," 
published  t>y  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  1969,  stated  that  "ef- 
fective street  lighting  is  one  of  the  best 
deterrents  to  robbery  and  burglary. " 

This  program,  begun  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Highway  Department,  will  cer- 
tainly go  a  long  way  in  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  many  beleaguered  small 
businessmen  In  high  crime  areas  ol  the 
District  ol  Columbia 

I  am  sure  every  Senator  joins  with  me 
in  urging  the  District  ol  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  move  lorward  as  last  as  possi- 
ble to  relight  Washington  and  return  the 
streets  to  the  citizens. 

For  the  inlormaUon  ol  all  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
TrafBc.  an  editorial  from  the  Washiiigton 
Post  of  October  5.  1970,  and  an  article 
published  In  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
ol  Septemtier  21,  1970.  be  printed  m  the 
Record  to  provide  additional  detail  on 
this  program.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco«d,  as 
follows : 

OovxSNMZNT  or  THE  DisTaxcT  or 

COtrUBLS,  I^»>ABTKIEIfT  OV  HtCB- 

WAT5  Ai*n  Taomc. 

Wakhingtan,  Septefnher  30. 1970. 
Hon  Alan  BiBLe, 

VS.    Senate.    Old    Senate    Cfflee    BuOdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Desk  Senatox  Bible;  This  Is  In  regard  to 
my  recent  telephone  converaatlon  with  Mr- 
Evans  of  your  staff,  wherein  we  discussed 
a  number  of  points  concerning  the  street 
lighting  program  currently  underway  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

.\s  you  may  know,  we  have  long  held  the 
belief  that  higher  levels  of  street  light  In- 
tensity can  be  used  as  a  deterrent  to  night- 
time crime.  Earlier  studies  conducted  in 
other  cities  have  Indicated  this  In  general 
terms,  but  Insofar  as  we  know.  •  controlled 
statistical  study  for  determining  the  actual 
effect  of  high  Inteiulty  street  lighting  on 
nighttime  crime  experience  has  never  t)een 
carried  out. 

In  view  of  this,  we  recently  lorxoulated  a 
program  In  which  four  crime  statistical  areas 
were  to  be  provided  with  high  Intensity  street 
lighting.  Known  here  In  Washington  as 
"Carney  Blocks",  these  four  areas  Include  113 
city  blocks.  They  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  high  crime  Incidence  as  provided  to  us  by 
officials  of  the  Planning  and  Operations  Di- 
vision of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  we  requested  and 
received  a  supplemental  appropriation  from 
Congress  In  the  amount  of  a36&,000  to  Im- 
plement the  "Carney  Block"  program.  OtJr 
plan  oaUa  (or  (quipping  aU  tba  ■ttaeu  In 
these  block!   with  high   Intensity    UgbUng. 
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with  higher  JlfhUng  levels  being  direcwd 
loward  arterial  itreeta.  and  lesser  ones  on 
residential  streets  and  alleys.  This  program 
IS  currently  underway  insofar  b£  engineering 
u  concerned.  However,  at  tiie  present  time, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  units  have  actu- 
ally been  installed  in  the  fleld. 

Thus,  tnsufflclent  time  has  elapsed  to  en- 
able us  to  atatlsUcally  determine  the  degree 
to  which  crime  wlU  actually  be  reduced  in 
these  experimental  areas  However,  based  on 
the  limited  information  available  following 
the  reUghOng  of  7th  Street  N.W..  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  New  York  Avenue, 
l:  appears  that  a  ruductlon  of  .ipproilmately 
30^c  in  nlghTtime  crime  has  occurred  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  we  anticipate  similar  de- 
creases in  crime  in  the  -Carney  Blocks". 

Now  that  vou  have  some  of  the  program 
background  as  It  wo*  originally  conceived, 
you  may  wish  to  know  a  little  more  concern- 
ing our  present  actHiiy  in  terms  of  high  in- 
lenslty  Ughilng  installttllons  oa  other  streets 
m  the  city.  I  believe  you  are  aware  of  the 
high  Intensity  lighting  recently  instnUed  on 
Pennpylvanla  Avenue.  S  E-  between  the 
Capitol  and  Barney  Circle  This  installation 
was  funded  from  the  "Carney  Block"  appro- 
prUtlon  I  should  also  point  out  that  high 
intensity  lights  were  inst&lled  under  special 
funding  on  the  following  streets: 

I4th  Street.  N.W..  between  New  York  Ave- 
nue and  Spring  Rood. 

7th  Street.  N  W..  between  New  York  Awnue 
and  Florida  Avenue. 

H  Street.  NE.  between  2ud  Street  and 
Bludensburg  Road. 

The  cost  of  UghUng  these  street*  was  »110.- 
000  and  was  completely  financed  through 
funds  received  from  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  Incidentally,  the  Impact  of  the 
lighting  on  these  three  streets,  referred  to  by 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  as  Civil 
DLsiurbance  corridors,  haa  been  significant. 
Encouraging  comments  have  been  received 
not  only  from  local  residents  and  business- 
men, but  from  other  casual  sources  as  well. 
I  believe  that  particularly  as  a  result  of 
these  RLA  project*,  significant  interest  has 
been  aroused  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
community  for  improvements  in  clty-wlde 
street  lighUng,  In  fact,  the  number  of  letters 
we  are  receiving  requesting  the  Itistallatlon 
of  high  intensity  lighting  bas  increased  tre- 
mendously since  14th  Street.  7th  Street  and 
H  Street  were  relighted.  For  Insunce.  re- 
quest£  have  been  received  for  high  intensity 
lighting  on  Columbia  Road,  N.W.:  18th 
Street,  N.W.:  Georgia  Avenue.  N.W.;  and 
Bennlng  Road.  SE.:  to  name  but  a  few. 

A  more  recent  development  In  our  street 
lighting  program  was  my  appearance  before 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  Com- 
mittee, who  reviewed  our  application  for  a 
grant-in-aid  for  relighting  additional  high 
crime  streets  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unfortunately,  the  response  was  not  as  favor- 
able as  we  had  hoped  for.  but  we  have  been 
requested  to  make  another  presentation  In 
approximately  three  weeks  which  should 
more  clearly  present  the  need  I  believe  the 
community  has  for  uUIlzlng  street  lighting 
to  make  streets  safer  at  night.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  staff  engineer  Is  presently  contact- 
ing the  Inspector  of  each  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice District,  to  obtain  from  him  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  business  streets  on  which 
he  feels  funds  for  Improved  lighting  can  be 
moat  efficiently  expended. 

I  hope  the  information  outlined  here  will 
be  useful  to  you  X  do  wish  to  personally 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  our 
program  and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  you 
that  lu  execution  will  be  vigorously  and  con- 
tlnuotisly  pursued  insofar  as  our  financial 
capabilities  permit. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHIf  E.   HAftTLXT, 

Aasistant  DiTector. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct,  6.  IflTO) 
Thanks  roa  the  Light  Touch 
If  you've  been  downtown  at  night  re- 
cently— perhaps  for  some  of  those  Thursday 
evening  shopping  specials — -you  may  have 
noticed  thSit  the  city  has  done  something 
very  bright  along  the  streets:  new  sodium 
vapor  lights,  more  than  twice  as  effective  as 
those  old  purplish  mercury  vapor  ones.  In 
fact,  the  new  units  have  made  some  blocks 
as  bright  at  night  as  they  are  on  sunny  after- 
noons. Credit  lor  the  switch  goes  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  which 
campaigned  hard  for  the  project,  and  to  the 
city's  highway  department,  which  is  respond- 
ing. Not  only  arc  the  new  lights  apparently 
helping  to  .cut  down  crimes  in  these  areas, 
but  they  are  making  the  downtown  street 
more  attractive  for  evening  strollers. 

tProm  U.S.  News  it  World  Report.  Sept.  21. 
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Washington's  Nxw  Look  at  Nioht 

A  drive  u  on  to  sweep  the  shadowa  from 
Washington.  D.C..  and  turn  It  into  a  city  of 
light. 

President  Nixon  likes  the  idea.  EHsmsyed 
to  find  that  the  capital  city  these  days  Is 
"abandoned  by  night"  and  "all  but  lifeless 
during  the  week-ends."  he  has  reversed  the 
1964  edict  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  which 
dimmed  the  lights  inside  the  White  House  In 
the  interest  of  economy. 

TO  combat  Washington  i  current  Image^^ 
as  a  city  where  crime  is  rampant  and  where 
many  people  are  afraid  to  stay  downtown 
after  dark— Mr.  NUon  is  trying  Uterally.  to 
roll  back  the  darkne&s. 

FLAG    WILL   FLT 

His  campaign.  be«an  with  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture: The  President  ordered  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  which  flies  over  the  White  House  be 
appropriately  Illuminated  so  that  It  could 
legally  be  kept  flying — and  visible  to  tour- 
ists— all  night  long. 

But  symboltam  is  only  a  part  of  It. 

Other  Presidents  had  fought  the  darkness 
with  patriotic  fervor  The  John  F.  Kennedys 
lighted  the  Jefferson  Memorial  for  the  first 
time.  The  Johnson  Administration  found  the 
funds  to  floodlight  the  U.S.  CapltOl  dome 
from  dusk  until  dawn.  New  and  dramatic 
lighting  was  installed  at  other  great  federaJ 
monuments.  Yet  the  spreading  blight  of 
darkness  and  fear  crept  over  the  city's  core. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  hopes,  all  tliat  can  be 
changed.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  a  plan  to  light  up  the  entire  "Fed- 
eral City" — or  central  part  of  Washington — 
after  dark. 

Tbat  effort  was  launched  in  April.  Rlot- 
tom  areas  of  Washington  were  equipped 
with  bright  new  street  lamps  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mjiyor  Walter  Washington,  have 
brought  a  measurable  decrease  In  crime. 
Plans  are  going  forward  to  bathe  every  im- 
portant federal  building  in  light — Post  Office 
Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
all  others. 

Target  date  for  completion  of  this  prolert 
is  this  Christmas.  When  the  President  lights 
the  National  Christmas  Tree,  the  planners 
say,  "He  can  have  the  add^d  pleasure  ol 
lighting  up  the  down:own  sector  at  the  same 
time." 

paxsmSMTIAL   STXOLL 

On  September  9.  Mr.  Ntxon  took  a  daytime 
stroll  through  the  Federal  City  area  to  see 
what  else  need^  to  be  done  to  revitalize  i:. 

The  Federal  City  area  U  a  stretch  of  land- 
Just  over  a  mile — that  runs  between  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Whltei  House,  and  the  area  im- 
mediately around  It — three  or  four  blocks 
north  and  south. 

Tne  President  came  up  with  several  sug- 
gestions In  the  area  around  the  Mall  which 
is  being  cleared  by  tearaig  down  old  tem- 
porary buildings.  Mr.  Nixon  envisaged  a  llvely 
park.  such  as  Copenhagen's  Tlvoll  Gardens 


or  the  Bols  de  Boulogne  In  Paris,  filled  with 
restaurants  and  other  attractions. 

Along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  com- 
mercial buildings  have  been  giving  wsy  to 
huge  federal  buildings  and  asphalt  [urklng 
lots.  Mr.  Nixon  expressed  distress  at  a  lack 
of  human  activity. 

"DO  it  bt  i»ia  ' 
To  combat  this.  Mr  Nixon  endorsed  an 
ambitious  plan  to  make  Washington's  heart 
"the  most  modern  central  city  In  the 
world" — and  to  do  it  by  1976.  in  time  for  the 
nation's  bicentennial  celebration. 

"Hotels'  restaurants,  theaters,  retail  stores, 
housing  and  office  space  could  be  con- 
structed in  the  next  six  years."  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  He  urged  Ccmgress  to  create  a  develop- 
ment corporation  to  achieve  this  end.  It 
would  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  which 
would  borrow  funds  from  the  Government, 
but  eventually  pay  them  bock  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

On  his  stroll  through  the  city,  the  Presi- 
dent encountered  a  number  of  tourists,  many 
of  them  from  foreign  countries.  He  com- 
mented: "This  Is  the  capital.  They  should 
see  It.  They  should  see  It  beautiful. ' 

So  the  drive  is  on  to  make  Washington 
beautiful — by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  the 
President's  word-s:  "Time  is  short.  .  .  .  Let 
us  do  It  now  " 

Nightfall,  in  Washington,  is  becoming  a 
magical  hour  for  visitors. 

As  twilight  fades,  at  one  historic  monu- 
ment after  another,  hidden  spotlighti  come 
into  plav.  Forty-foot  columns  loom  dramatl- 
rtilly.  F^ntalns  spring  from  dimness  into 
stnnnlnK  life. 

The  effects  are  striking— but  beauty  is  not 
the  only  goal.  Says  a  Government  official  of 
the  lighting:  "Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  entrances,  archways  and  other  areas 
where  intruders  have  been  able  to  lurk." 
It  la  all  part  of  the  campaign  to  "light  up 
the  town  "  and  make  it  a  safe,  happy  haven 
for  both  residents,  and  the  several  mtlliO'i 
tourists  who  come  to  visit  every  year. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  TO  KANSAS  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half ol  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Pcirson),  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him  entitled  "Importance 
of  International  Trade  to  Kansas  Agri- 
culture" and  a  table  related  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

lupoaTANCT  or  Intebnatiohal  Trade  to 

Kansas  AcBicin.TtmE 
Mr  Pkarsok.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  new  directions  m  United  States  interna- 
tlonal  trade  policy  Is  again  the  subject  of 
considerable  debate.  And  there  Is  legislation 
before  the  Congress  which  would  substan- 
tially modify  our  current  trade  policy. 

It  Is  entirely  apprc^riate  for  Congress  to 
undertake  a  major  review  of  the  present 
trade  policy.  Comprehensive  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  Senate  committee  will  be  essen- 
tial in  developing  the  background  necessary 
for  a  full  Senate  debate  and  for  the  wriung 
of  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  effective 
means  of  counteracting  the  threat  of  foreign 
dumping  and  subsidized  imports.  We  need  to 
strengthen  the  existing  law  in  certain  areas 
to  better  assure  that  foreign  Ixnports  do  not 
run  contrary  to  domestic  policy  objectives 
or  violate  basic  International  interest. 

By  and  lai^,  however.  I  beUeve  that  the 
central  objective  should  be  that  of  expanding 
■International   trade   not  restricting  it.   We 


have  pursued  an  expansionist  trade  policy 
for  over  three  decades.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
has  benefited  from  tills  policy  as  have  all 
other  nations  in  the  world  which  have  par- 
ticipated In  this  effort  to  expand  trade  among 
themselves. 

In  regards  to  international  trade  this  Is  an 
exuemely  delicate  period.  There  appears  to 
be  a  rising  tide  of  protecUonlsm  abroad  as 
well  as  here  at  home.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  In  the  adoption  of  new 
trade  legislation.  We  must  protect  legitimate 
domestic  needs  but  we  must  avoid  actions 
which  wlU  invite  retaliation  In  the  form  of 
restrictions  by  other  countries  against  our 
exports. 

American  agriculture  la  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  retalUtlon,  especially  from  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  from  Japan. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  this  country's  total  crop 
production  eventually  reaches  overseas  mar- 
keu.  In  fiscal  1070  we  exported  41  r^  of  our 
wheat.  SO'~f  of  our  soy  bean  crop,  and  ISTr  of 
our  feed  grams.  Altogether  we  sold  96.6  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  agriculture  products 
abroad  during  fiscal  1970.  This  ts  the  equiv- 
alent of  14""r  of  the  total  cash  recelpu  of 
farm  marketing  In  the  United  Stateft. 


Kansas,  the  largest  wheat  producing  state 
m  the  naUoD  and  a  m«jOT  producer  of  feed 
grains  and  soy  beans,  is  especially  affected 
by  intematloaaJ  trade  conditions.  During 
fiscal  1970.  $314  million  dollars  worth  of 
Kansas  agricultural  products  were  Rold 
abroad.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  18.3%  of 
the  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  that  year. 

Exports  are  particularly  Important  to 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  eoy  bean  farmers.  For 
example,  the  value  of  Kansas  wheat  exported 
durmg  fiscal  1970  represented  B$%  of  the 
totAl  cash  recelpu  during  that  year.  The 
value  of  Kansas  feed  graln.%  exported  repre- 
sented 35 'T  of  cash  receipts.  And  the  value 
of  Kansas  soy  beans  exported  represented 
49.1  '~c  of  cash  receipts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsnlroouE  consent 
tliat  a  table  showing  agrlcuUural  exports  as 
a  share  of  cash  recelpu  of  farm  marketings 
for  the  fiscal  years  of  1966.  1068.  and  1970. 
and  also  a  table  showltig  the  total  value  of 
Kansas  exports  of  all  major  farm  commodl- 
tlee  for  fiscal  1970  with  these  values  express^ 
as  a  percent  of  the  total  United  States  agfi- 
culture  exports,  be  printed  in  the  Recoxd  at 
the  concltislon  of  my  remarks. 


Mr.  President,  It  is  apparent  that  action 
by  the  Common  Market  countries  end  by  Ja- 
pan, which  are  the  largest  foreign  coniumers 
of  KftTitJn  agricultural  products,  to  restrict 
agricultural  Imports  wotild  have  a  profound- 
ly adverse  effect  on  the  farm  economy  of 
Kansas.  But  the  fanners  would  not  be  the 
only  ones  affected.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  Kansas  are  employed  In  agrlcul- 
tuntUy  related  industries.  A  curtailment  of 
agricultural  exports  would  have  a  severe  Im- 
pact on  their  economic  position  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  emphasise  that  It  Is 
appropriate  and  desirable  to  subject  United 
States  trade  policy  to  review.  But  new  trade 
legislation  should  not  be  adopted  without 
comprehensive  and  detailed  study  and  a  full 
scale  debkte. 

In  the  writing  of  new  legislation.  w«  should 
provide  {H^itectlon  where  protection  Is  due, 
but  we  would  be  111  advlaed.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  to  adopt  a  generally  protectionist 
trade  posture.  We  cannot  afford  to  trigger 
an  intHnatlo^al  trade  war.  Kansas  agricul- 
ture. American  agriculture.  Indeed  the  na- 
tion's economy  in  general,  would  suffer  from 
such  a  war. 


AGftlCULTURAl  EXPORTS  AS  A  SHARE  Of  CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKaiNGS.  KANSAS  AND  UNITED  STATES.  FISCAL  YEARS  t9GS,  1988.  AND  1970 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiere 
further  morning  btisiness?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


BUDGET     AND     ACCOUNTTNG     IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  No.  1282.  S. 
4432,  which  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  title  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  4432)  to  revise  and  restate 
certain  functions  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller CJeneral  of  the  United  States:  to 
change  the  name  of  the  General  Accounting 


t 


Office  to  "Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.">  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  an  outgrowth  of  hearings  held  last  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Rc- 
organliatlon  on  the  capability  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfiSce  to  analyze  and 
audit  Federal  programs.  We  also  explored 


the  relationship  of  GAO  to  Congress  and 
the  ways  In  which  it  can  provide  greater 
assistance  in  the  legislative  process. 

We  found  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports  have  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  milUons  of  dollars  and  reform  of  pro- 
grams throughout  (Jovemment.  How- 
ever, these  reports  were  frequently  Is- 
sued long  after  the  event  in  question  had 
occurred.  The  committee  now  believes 
that  his  OfDce  can  be  even  more  useful 
to  Congress  by  focusing  on  the  results 
of  on-going  actlvitiesand  new  proposals. 
In  this  way.  Congress  can  obtain  the 
benefit  of  his  views  In  time  to  halt  un- 
sound practices  In  their  Inclplency  and 
select  the  most  effective  program  alter- 
natives. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  14  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  operations  under  the 
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Comptroller  Generals  Office  and  focus  its 
work  on  those  acUvitles  which  will  be 
most  relevant  and  meaningful  to  Con- 
gress. To  achieve  tiiis.  the  bill  assigns 
significant  new  responsibilities  to  the 
Comptroller  General  in  analyzing  and 
auditing  Federal  expenditures  and  re- 
duces certain  outmoded  statutory  audit- 
ing requirements  over  Government  cor- 
porations and  certain  other  special  Fed- 
eral operations.  The  bill  also  changes 
the  name  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  grants  the 
Office  authority  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  and  to  subpena  records 
which  it  is  already  entiUed  to  review. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  institute  suit 
and  to  appear  in  court  with  his  own 
counsel  where  he  differs  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  over  the  legality  of  certain 
Federal  actions. 

The  bill  contains  seven  titles: 

TiUe  I.  Grants  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral authority  to: 

First,  analyze  legislation  before  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  Members: 

Second,  audit  periodically  Federal  re- 
search, development,  construction,  and 
procurement  programs:  and 

Third,  employ  additional  personnel  to 
carry  out  his  new  responsibilities. 

Title  2.  Redesignates  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  "Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States." 
renames  the  Assistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  "Deputy  Comptroller  General* 
and  establishes  two  new  positions  of  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General. 

Titles  3  and  4.  Amend  the  audit  re- 
quirements for  Government,  corporations 
and  revolving  funds  to  specify  that  they 
be  audited  only  once  every  3  years,  rather 
than  every  year. 

Title  5.  Authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  pay  experts  and  consultants 
at  the  rate  of  level  n  on  the  executive 
pay  scale.  The  highest  rate  GAO  can 
now  pay  is  GS-18. 

Title  6.  Grants  GAO  subpena  power 
over  the  records  of  contractors  it  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  review,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  enforcement  of  subpenas. 

Title  7.  Provides  that  where  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral differ  as  to  the  legality  of  a  certain 
Federal  expenditure  the  Comptroller 
General  may  bring  suit  in  court,  unless 
Congress  disapproves  such  action,  to 
seek  a  resolution  of  the  dispute  and  rep- 
resent his  own  position. , 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  Is  estimated 
at  about  $9  million  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  This  sum  will  be  used  to  re- 
cruit and  train  400  to  500  new  GAO  em- 
ployees. However,  the  first  year  only 
50  to  75  employees  will  be  hired  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  be  an 
equal  partner  with  the  Executive  in  the 
legislative  process.  But  It  now  lacks  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
its  judgments.  Too  often  Congress  is 
forced  to  accept  a  proposal  or  reject  It. 
without  knowledge  of  alternatives  or  the 
real  facts  about  a  program. 

The  dilermna  of  most  Members  was 
aptly  described  by  one  of  our  colleagues 
last  year   He  told  the  subcommittee: 

The  pressures  oT  time  are  ao  grefct  for  Sen- 
ftCon  and  CongresimeQ  that  It  Is  oftan  Im- 


possible  for  Ua  to  go  into  much  detail.  Mow 
con  a  legislator  meet  hts  reaponBlbUltles  to 
his  constttueots  when  It  comes  to  voting  on 
a  vao  bluion  biu.  if  be  doea  not  know  what 
Lsin  It? 

Under  this  new  legislation,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — GAO — will  be 
able  to  give  Congress  the  help  It  needs 
to  legislate  more  effectively'. 

In  recent  years  a  dangerous  trend  has 
developed  in  our  Government.  Congress 
has  been  losing  Its  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  threatens  to  destroy 
the  checks  and  balances  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  built  into  our  system  of 
government. 

The  Congress  must  begin  to  reassert 
its  authority.  But,  as  the  majority  leader 
recently  observed: 

Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment will  exercise  Its  equality  as  a  branch 
only  If  it  la  willing  to  accept  the  respon- 
siblUcy  of  hsrd  decisions  on  questions  of 
policy.  For  Congress  to  make  the  type  of 
contribution  the  Constitution  envisioned, 
the  burden  of  Independent  factfinding  and 
Judgmenlmaklng— must  be — aasumed- 

With  a  budget  of  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion and  literally  thousands  of  programs 
in  more  than  150  departments  and  agen- 
cies, it  is  obvious  that  the  535  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  personally  review 
every  program  or  analyze  in  detail  every 
legislative  proposal.  We  need  help  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

The  GAO  can  be  a  significant  new 
source  of  assLstance  to  Congress.  For 
years  GAO  has  assured  the  honesty  of 
the  Government's  financial  dealings. 
Now  it  is  time  to  expand  its  mission — 
to  bring  Its  resources  and  unquestioned 
competence  to  bear  on  the  legislative 
problems  of  the  seventies. 

This  bill  will  put  GAO  at  the  service 
of  Congress  in  the  legislative  process. 
Its  renefts  and  reports  will  promote  In- 
telligent debate  on  legitimate  issues.  As 
a  result,  the  quality  of  our  decisions  will 
be  improved  and  public  confidence  in 
Congress  Increased. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  approval  of 
thebUi. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
In  the  nature  of  a  technical  amendment, 
to  the  bill. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGowuf ) .  The  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  pnge  2.  strike  out  lines  1  through  22. 

On  page  3,  Une  23.  strike  out  "(b) "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  ( f ) ". 

On  page  6.  Une  4.  strike  out  *'(l)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g) ". 

On  page  &.  Une  9.  strike  out  "(J) "  aad  In- 
sert In  lieu  theroof  "(h)". 

On  page  15.  beginning  with  line  IS, 
strike  out   through   line   11   on  page   16. 

On  page  16,  line  12.  strike  out  "321"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "320". 

On  page  18.  Une  8.  strike  out  "322"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "321". 

On  pogv  IB.  lines  0  and  10.  strike  out  "sec- 
tions 330  or  321"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "section  320". 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  thia 
amendment  strikes  three  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Sections  101  <f>  and  (g)  were  elim- 
inated because  they  duplicate  provisions 
already  in  the  legislative  reform  bill.  Sec- 
tion 320  was  excluded  after  consultation 
with  the  Justice  Depaitment  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  After  the  bill 
was  ordered  reported,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  t>ecame  aware  of 
certain  objections  raised  by  Justice.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  time  available  to  resolve 
these  problems.  GAO  consented  to  drop- 
ping the  provision  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  was  without  prejudice  to  its 
right  to  seek  enactment  of  the  section 
next  year. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bW 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  4432>  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  4432 
An  act  to  revise  and  restate  certain  fuDCtlons 

and  duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  ol 

the  United  States;    to  change  the  name 

of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  to  "Office 

ul  the  Comptroller  Qeaeral  of  the  United 

3u.tes".  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcaentatipes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  he  cited  as  the  "Budget  and  Accounting 
Improvement  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— ASSISTANCE  TO  CONGRESS 

ANALTSIS    AND    EVALUATION 

SBC.  101.  Section  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  IMl  (31  U.S.C.  63),  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

•'(f)  (l>  The  Comptroller  General  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  DLake  analyses  and  reviews  of 
leglblatlve  proposals  and  altemstivea  to  such 
proposals,  including  those  available  to  tba 
departments  and  agencies,  the  long-term 
costs  and  benefits  thereof,  the  analytical 
processes  involved  In  the  justlflcatlon  of  such 
propos&ls  and  the  vaJldlty  of  the  data  sup* 
porting  them,  when  ordered  by  either  House 
of  Congress  or  requested  by  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  of 
any  Joint  comm.lttee  of  the  two  Houses  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  legislative  pro- 
posal, or  any  Member  of  Congress  as  provided 
In  paragraph    (3)    of  this  sut>sectlon. 

"(3)  Any  Member  of  Congress  desiring  an 
analysis  or  review  of  any  legislative  proposal 
may  bo  notify  In  wrltii^  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  in  which  the  Member  Is  serv- 
ing or  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  pro- 
posal. The  notice  ahall  state  In  as  specific 
terms  as  possible  the  questions  and  Issues  to 
be  reported  on.  Within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
the  OomptniUer   General   ataaU   advise    %bm 
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Member  requesting  the  study  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman  which  quesUons  and  issues 
are  within  the  competence  and  available 
resources  of  his  offlce.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  proceed  to  carry  out  the  study  re- 
quested to  the  extent  of  his  capablUty  and 
resources  unless  the  atudy  requested  would 
require  the  Comptroller  General  to  make  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  program  or  policy,  or  woiUd 
duplicate  studies  already  done  by  ox  for  the 
coounlttee,  or  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 15  currently  engaged  m.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  determine  the  relative  priority 
of  all  studies  and  reviews  undertaken. 

'"(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shaU  com- 
plete his  work  and  submit  a  report  within 
sixty  days  foUou'lng,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  to  the  House  or  chairman  re- 
quesUng  such  report,  or  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
quest by  a  Member,  to  the  Member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  loglslaUve  proposal.  The  chrilrman 
shall  make  such  reports  available  to  other 
Members  of  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  available  under  appropriate  Eccurlty 
arrangements  where  necessary. 

"(4)  The  departments  and  agenclee  shall 
make  available  to  the  Comptroller  Qeneml 
such  Information  and  documents  as  he  con- 
alders  necessary  for  him  to  complete  his  work 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  Comptroller 
General  requests  any  such  information  or 
document  and  there  Is  a  refusal  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  to  furnish  any  such  In- 
formation or  document,  he  shall  prom.ptIy 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  or  chair- 
man making  the  request,  or  In  the  case  of 
A  Member,  to  the  attention  of  the  Member 
making  the  request  and  the  cbalrmaji  of  the 
appropriate  committee.  The  chairman  ahall 
endeavor  to  resolve  the  dispute  with  olficlals 
of  the  department  or  agency  involved-  In  his 
rvport.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  specify 
any  Information  or  documents  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  complex  his  work  under 
this  subsection  which  he  was  ultimately  de- 
nied access  to.  or  any  questions  which  the 
department  or  agency  would  not  answer, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  such  action. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
available  iQ  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  employees  who 
are  expert  in  analyzing  and  conducting 
cost-benefit  studies  and  in  other  akiils  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed  upon 
him  by  this  Act,  or  any  other  law. 

"(hi  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  congres- 
slonal  session  and  at  such  other  times  as  he 
beUeves  useful  during  the  period  when  au- 
thorizations and,  appropriations  are  imder 
consideration,  status  reports  on  such  major 
weapons  systems,  major  construction  pro- 
grams, and  reseexch  and  development  pro- 
grams as  he  considers  will  be  of  primary  in- 
terest to  tOie  Congress.  Such  reports  shaU  be 
designed  to  supply  the  Congress  such  In- 
formation as  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  current  estimated  costs  con^&red  with 
the  prior  estimates  for  (A)  research,  devel- 
opment, and  engineering,  and  (B)  produc- 
tion: 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  any  significant  In- 
crease or  decrease  from  cost  estimates  at  the 
time  of  the  original  authorization  and  the 
original  contract,  if  any: 

"(3)  options  BvaUable  under  the  contract 
for  additional  procurement  and  whether  the 
i^ncy  Intends  to  exercise  any  options,  and 
the  projected  cost  of  exercising  options; 

"(4)  changes  In  the  performance  speclflca- 
tloos  or  e&tlmetes  made  by  the  contractor  or 
by  the  agency  and  the  reasons  for  any  ma- 
jor changee  in  actual  or  estimated  differences 
from  that  called  lor  under  the  original  con- 
tract specifications;  and 

"(9)  significant  slippages  in  time  schedules 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  preparing  such  reports,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  utlllae  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble records  and  reporting  systems  developed 


by  the  executive  branch  agencies  and  ahall 
suggest  Improvements  in  such  reporting  sys- 
tems as  he  deems  appropriate." 
TITLE  U— OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLEH 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DSaiGKATIHO  THE  omCX 

Sec.  201.  SecUon  301  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
coimting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  41),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  name  "General  Account- 
ing Offlce"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Offlce  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States." 
AOomoNSi.  omcxas 

Sec.  203.  SecUon  S03  of  such  Act  (31  XJS.C, 
42)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "la)"  Immedi- 
ately after  the  section  designation  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsecUon 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  may  place 
two  positions  In  the  Offlce  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  states  at  a  salary 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5315  of  uue  5.  United  States  Code,  when 
he  considers  such  action  necessary  because 
of  changBii  In  the  cwganlaatloD.  management 
responslbiiitles,  or  workload  of  the  Office." 

TXCHNtCAI.   PSOVIBION 

Sxc.  203.  Any  other  reference  In  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  or  in  any  other 
law,  to  the  '  General  Acco  un  ting  Office' ' 
ahaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States". 

DXSICNATmg    OEPUTT    COBCTTBOLLXa    GSMESAX. 

Sec.  204.  The  Assistant  C-omptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  "Deputy  Comptrollcr  General 
of  the  United  States." 

TrrLE  m— AUDITS  of  GOVERNMENT 

CORPORATIONS 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GOVEKNKENT  OOSPOasTXON 

coNraoL  ACT 
Sec  301.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Oovern- 
meut  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  XJJa.C.  BbO) 
l£  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  'Eflectlve  January  1.  1971,  each 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  shall 
be  audited  at  least  once  every  three  years." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  of 
such  Acts  (31  U.S.C.  851  (  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "'A  report  of  each  audit  conducted 
under  section  105  shall  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  and  one-half  months  following  the 
close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such  audit." 

(c)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  857) 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  "Effective  January  1,  1971,  each 
mixed-ownership  Government  cotporatlon 
ShaU  be  audited  at  least  once  every  three 
years." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  (31  VB.C.  856)  Lfi  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows :  "A  report  of  each  audit  conducted 
uruler  section  303  shall  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  and  one-half  months  foUowlug  the 
close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such  audit." 

AUEHOMENTS  TO  THE  FEDESAL  DEPOSrT 
XNSUaAIICK   ACT 

8X0.  302.  (a)  Section  17<b)  of  tlie  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13  UJS.C.  lS27(b)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
eentence:  "The  Corporatloh  shall  be  audited 
at  least  once  every  three  years." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 17(0  of  such  Act  (12U5.C.  1827(c))  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  report  of 
each  audit  conducted  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  and  one-half  months  following  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  covered  by  such  adult 
On  or  before  the  ejq>lratlon  of  five  and  one- 
half  months  foUowlng  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  covered  by  such  audit  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  rumtab  the  Corporation 


a  short  form  report  on  bis  audit  of  the  Cor- 
poravlon  at  the  cloa<,a#*the  last  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  audit." 

AMEMDMXMT    TO    THE    HOUSZNC    AN^^UBaAM 
OKVSX.aPM£NT  ACT  OF  Ij^^ 

Sec.  303-  Secdon  107(g)  oitbe  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1068  (12 
UjS.C.   noiyig))    Is  amended   by— 

( 1 )  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  as  follows:  "Such 
audit  shall  be  made  at  least  once  every 
three  years." 

(2)  substituting  the  foUowlng  sentence  In 
Ueu  of  the  first  sentence  m  subparagraph  (2) 
thereof:  "A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  ComptroUer  Ge&eral  to  the  Con- 
greas  not  later  than  six  and  one-half  months 
following  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  BUOh  audit." 

AUEKfDHKNT    TO    THE    DtSTXZCT    Or    COLCltBU 
RDCVXLOFBCKNT  SCt  OV    1948 

Ssc.  304.  Section  17  of  the  Distriot  of  Co- 
limibla  Redevelopment  Aot  of  194S  (60  Stat. 
801)  la  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "an- 
nual" from  the  clause  "such  books  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce".  V 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE    PEDXaAL   BOMI  UMIT 
.      BANK    ACT 

Sec.  305.  Section  I8(cj  (8)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1438(c)  (6>) 
ts  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "annually" 
from  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  thereof. 
TWtS.  rv— REVISION   OF  ANNUAL  AUDIT 

;  BSQUIREMENT3 

&&£A<n>HEMT    TO    THE    rCDEBAI.    PKOPXKTT    AIVB 

AOsuNisT«ArrvE  fiiavicEs  act  or  i»«s 
Sec.  401.   SecUon   109  (c)    of   the  Federal 
Property  and  AdminlstraUve  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  756(c))   ts  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  As  of  Jime  30  of  each  year,  there 
Bball  be  oovered  Into  the  Umted  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus m  the  General  Supply  Fund,  all  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered, 
above  the  ainouni£  transferred  or  appro- 
[nlated  to  establish  and  maintain  sucdi  fund. 
"(2)  The  Offlce  of  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  audits  of  the  General  Supply 
Fund  Ln  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Acooimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  and 
make  reports  on  the  reetUts  thereof." 

AMENDMENT    TO     THE     FHICaAL     AVUTlOH     ACT 

or  i9se 
Sec.  402.  T^iat  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  1307(r)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Att  Of  1958  (49  U-S.C.  1537(f))  which  pre- 
cedes the  proviso  is  amended  tc  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  shall  maaitaln  a  set  of 
accounts  which  ^all  be  audited  by  the  Offlce 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Aot  of  I960:". 
AMKHOMENT    WITH     RESPECT     TO    THE    BVBEAO 

or  EHCSAviMG  AHD  paormio  wxrs^ 
Sec.  403.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  financing  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Treasury  Department,  ahd  for  other  pur- 
ixwes"  (31  U.S.C.  ISld)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  financial  transactions,  sc- 
counts.  and  reports  of  the  fund  GhaU  t>e 
audited  by  the  Offlce  of  the  ComptroUer 
General  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950." 

AMENDMENT   WTTB    RBSPXCr   TO   TUB   TrrZEAHS' 
CANTZCN    SXBVICX 

Sec.  404.  Section  4207  of  title  38,  United 
states  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(  4207.  Audit  of  acoounta 

"The  Service  shall  maintain  a  set  of  ac- 
counts which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  in  aoeordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing  Act  of  1950." 
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AMCVtmSNr    WITH    BBSPBCT    TO     THK    BlGHBl 

KDrctTtON  iKsrasD  ixian  piocsam 
Sic  405.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  432(b) 
or  ibe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1083ibi  |2|  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"(2i  maintain  a'lth  respect  to  Insure  un- 
der this  part  a  set  of  accounts,  which  shall  be 
audited  by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  QcQ- 
eral  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950.  ex- 
cept that  the  transactions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Including  the  settlement  of  Insurance 
claims  and  of  claims  for  pa>'nienta  pursuant 
Co  section  428,  and  transactions  related 
thereto  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
aus&loner  In  connection  with  such  trans- 
actions, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
anountlng  and  other  officers  of  the  Oov- 
I  ernment." 

&MCNDMCNTS   WITH    axSPCCT   TO   dSTSlM 
HOUSING  PaOCBAlU 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Sec-.lon  106(a)(3)  of  the 
I  Housing  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  417:  42  U.S.C. 
'  14S6la)  12)  >  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  maintain  a  .set  of  accounts  which  win 
I  be  audited  by  the  Office  of  the  ComptroUer 
I  General  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
I  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950: 
I  Proi-tded.  TTlat  such  financial  transactions  of 
I  the  Administrator  as  the  making  of  advances 
I  of  funds,  loans,  or  grants  and  vouchers  ap- 
1  proved  by  the  Administrator  In  connection 
I  with  such  financial  transactions  shall  be  final 
land  concluslre  upon  ali  officers  of  the  Gov- 
I  ernment." 

(b)  Section  402 1 a>  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
lor  1950  184  Stat  78:  12  US.C.  1749a(a)  (2)  1 
1 13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2 1   maintain    a  set   of   accounts   which 
■shall  be  audited  by  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
Itroller  General  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Insions  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
lof  1950;  Prorided,  That  iuch  financial  trans- 
lactloos  of  the  Administrator  as  the  making 
|of  loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Ad- 
unlstrator  m  connection  with  such  financial 
Itransactlons   ahall   be   final   and   conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government." 
TnXE  V— EMPLOVMENT  OF  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULT.ANTS 

EXPCarS    AND    CONSULTUtfTS 

Sec.  501.  The  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  organl- 
ations  or  Individuals,  or  employ  Individual 
^xperts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
tlon  3109  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
I^t  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
nder  section  5313  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 

TTTLE  VI— SUBPENA  POWXR 

SVTUOaXZATION    OT   SUBPENA    POWEX 

Sec.  601.  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  func- 

|lons.  tbe  Comptroller  General  may  sign  and 

ue  subpenaa  requiring  the  production  of 

gotlated  contract  and  subcontract  records 

kr.d  records  of  other  non-Federal  persons  or 

preanlzatlDns  to  which  he  has  a  right  of  nc- 

^s-"?  by  law  or  agreement. 

CXTOBCCSSZ1CT    OP    SDOPENAS 

Sic.  603.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 

ena.  the  Comptroller  General  may  invoke 

Ihe  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 

ptates   In   requiring   the   production   of  the 

f  referred  to  In  section  fiOl  of  this  title. 

ny  district  court  or  the  United  States  wlth- 

Uie  Jurlsdlcuon  In  which  the  contractor. 

tttjcont rector,   or  other  non-Federal  person 

organization   Is   found   or   resides  or   in 

►hich  the  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  other 

^on-Pedera]  person  or  organization  transact 

may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 

i  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  Coenp- 

oUer  General.  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 

ntractor.  subcontractor,  or  other  non-Ped- 

pefscn  or  organization  to  produce  the 

"a;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 

r  the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court  as 

I  contempt  thereof. 


TITLE  VII— ENPORCEilEN  r  OP  DECISIONS 

AND  SETTIXMENTS 
CN^oacEMI;^^T 
Sxc.  701    The  Budget  juid  Accounting  Act. 
1921,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sxc.  320.  (a)  Whenever  the  Oumptroller 
General.  In  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions  authorized  by  law.  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  is  about  to  expend, 
obligate,  or  authorize  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  public  funds  in  an  Illegal  or 
erroneous  manner  or  amount,  he  may  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  In  me  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  The  Attorney  General,  If 
he  certifies  he  is  In  disagreement  with  the 
Comptroller  Genera],  is  authorised  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  official  In  such  action. 
Other  parties,  including  the  prospective 
payee  or  obligee  who  shall  be  served  with 
notice  of  process,  may  Intervene  or  be  Im- 
pleaded as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  and 
process  in  such  an  action  may  be  served  by 
certified  mall  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■'(bl  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Attorney  General  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  aecuon  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges  under  section  2284  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  An  action  brought  under 
this  section  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 
"(c)  In  actions  brought  under  this  section 
the  ComptroUer  General  shall  be  represented 
by  attorneys  employed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  by  counsel  whom 
he  may  employ  wlUiout  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  tlie  competitive  service, 
and  the  provision  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ters m  and  VI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

"(dl  In  the  event  the  Institution  of  suit 
under  this  section  serves  to  delay  a  p.iy- 
ment  beyond  the  date  it  was  due  and  owing 
in  payment  for  goods  or  services  actually 
delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  then  such  pa.vment  when  made  by 
the  agency  Involved  shall  Include  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
aimum  for  the  time  it  has  been  withheld. 
Otherwise,  no  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction 
to  award  damages  against  the  United  States. 
Its  officers,  or  agents  as  a  result  of  any  delay 
occasioned  by  reason  of  the  Institution  of 
suit  under  this  section 

"(el  This  section  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  a  procedural  remedy  in  aid  of  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  not  as  an  enlargement  or  limitation 
of  such  authority.  It  Is  not  intended  to  alter 
or  affect  any  existing  provisions  of  law. 

'SEC.  321.  No  action  may  Be  Instituted  nor 
an  appearance  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  320  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
^ot  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die)  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  an  explanatory 
statement  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  circumstances  glviuK  rise  to  the  action 
contemplated  has  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
and  during  such  sixty-day  period  the  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  in  substance  that  It  does  not 
favor  the  institution  of  the  civil  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Comptroller  General." 


Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOtSEXI 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  ot  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
the  title,  Bi  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  |H.J.  R«s.  364)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgirua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assisUnt  legklaUve  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
'H.J.  RES.  264  '  ON  MONDAY,  OCTO- 
BER  12.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  any 
unobjected  to  items  on  the  Legislative 
Calendar,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  businesg  not 
to  extend  beyond  12  noon,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  pro- 
vided further,  that  if  morning  business 
is  concluded  prior  to  12  noon  on  Monday 
next,  the  unfinished  business.  House 
Joint  Resolution  264,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and,  in  any  event,  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
Monday  next:  that  beginning  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next,  debate  on 
amendment  No.  1042.  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Alleh).  or 
as  he  may  modify  it.  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
able  manager  of  the  resolution,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  'Mr.  BavH':  that  at 
tlie  termination  of  the  1  hour  of  con- 
trolled time,  a  vote  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  whether  his  unanimous-consent 
request  would  carry  with  it  permission 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
might  offer  a  modification  to  his  amend- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  right,  at  some  time 
prior  to  a  vote  being  taken. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  My 
unanimous-consent  request  would  pro- 
ride  for  such  an  eventuality. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  VirglnU  that 


i:  any  modification  is  offered,  it  will  be 
offered  today,  so  that  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  offered  to  present  such 
a  modification  today,  because  this  would 
enable  all  Senators  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  content  of  such  modification. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
subsequently  set  out  separately,  is  as 
follows ; 

Ordered,  That  on  Monday,  October  12, 
1970,  beginning  at  the  hour  of  12  noon,  the 
time  be  equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aujem)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  for  a 
period  of  one  hour  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (31042)  giv- 
ing to  each  SUte  sole  and  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  pubUc  schools,  to  H.J.  Res.  264, 
providing  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  any  time  before 
the  vote  the  Senator  from  Alabama  retains 
the  right  to  modify  his  amendment 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  hour,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

DMAMIMOCS-CONSXNT    aZQUXST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  did  not  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 

2  Intends  to  oppose  strenuously  the  amend- 

3  ment  of  his   friend   the  Senator  from 
**  Alabama.  I  agree  to  the  vote  so  that  we 

can  move  forward  to  ultimate  (xinsum- 
mation  of  this  debate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
Allen  amendment,  the  Senate  consider, 
in  order  of  introduction,  the  other 
amendments  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  pending  resolution,  vtith  2  hours 
debate  on  each  amendment,  to  be  divided 
equaUy  between  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment: 
that  following  action  on  all  amendments, 
4  additional  hours  be  permitted  on  the 
resolution  itself,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  l)etween  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina :  and  that  thereafter  a  vote  occur  on 
final  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  pur- 
sue that  timetable.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  no  personal  objection 
to  the  schedule  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana.  He  sup- 
ports the  resolution,  and  he  wants  to  see 
it  come  to  a  vote  prior  to  the  recess.  He 
recalls  that  on  yesterday  the  dL'stin- 
gulshed  majority  leader  stated  that  the 
word  had  been  circulated  that  there 
would  be  no  vote  on  the  resolution  until 
after  the  recess.  The  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  temporarily  imposing 
an  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  was  to  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  Chamber,  and  he 
was  going  to  request  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  withhold 


his  motion  until  the  return  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  returned 
to  the  Chamber,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  amazement  that  he  would  not  be  noti- 
fied before  a  request  of  this  kind  was 
made  I  assure  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  interested  in  this  matter  to 
such  a  great  degree  as  is  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  I  will 
not  make  any  request  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  without  prior  notice 
to  them,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  t)e  ex- 
tended the  same  courtesy. 

I  object  to  setting  any  time  limit  on 
this  matter  at  this  time.  We  had  some 
experience  with  the  previous  resolution 
to  change  the  Constitution.  I  insisted 
that  it  be  detiated  adequately;  and  after 
it  was  debated  adequately.  I  offered  to 
vote  on  an  amendment.  Those  who  had 
been  saying  there  had  been  sufficient 
discussion  on  the  amendment  when  they 
attempted  to  gag  people  who  entertained 
ray  views  then  rose  and  said  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  discussion,  that  they 
could  not  agree  to  vote  on  the  proposal 
for  a  proportional  plan,  and  that  they 
needed  more  time  to  collaborate.  We  need 
more  time  to  discuss  this  matter. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  resolution  were 
held  in  the  House  and.  consequently, 
neither  the  House  or  the  Senate  has 
had  the  lieneflt  of  any  committee  report 
or  recommendation.  Moreover,  it  Is  to 
be  noted  that  notwithstanding  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  expressly  provide  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  has  juiisdiction  of  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Constitution,  reg- 
ular Senate  practices  have  been  thwarted 
in  respect  to  this  resolution,  which  has 
been  held  on  the  calendar.  Hence,  the 
Senate  lias  been  denied  the  benefit  of 
its  consideration  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  think  that  if  we  have  adequate  time 
to  discuss  this  matter,  those  women  In 
the  United  States  who  have  voluntarily 
elected  to  become  wives  and  mothers  and 
working  women  in  the  industries  of  this 
country  and  those  who  have  unfortu- 
nately become  widows  will  recognize  that 
I  am  fighting  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
the  protections  which  the  tlftli  amend- 
ment and  the  14th  amendment  undertake 
to  guarantee  them. 

I  think  that  those  who  wUl  study  this 
situation  will  also  find  that  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  applies  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  14tli  amendment, 
who  apply  to  the  States,  disable  Ixith 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  to  pass  any  law  now  which  makes 
any  arbitrary  or  inridious  discrimination 
against  women,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son, the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  totally  unnecessary,  unless  Con- 
gress and  the  States  of  this  country 
wish  to  disable  Congress  and  the  States 
hereafter  to  pass  any  law  which  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  physiological  or 
functional  differences  between  men  and 
women. 

I  recognize  that  some  people  think  that 
two  sexes  are  one  too  many,  and  they 
would  like  to  abolish  one  of  the  sexes, 
and  they  would  like  to  do  so  by  a  con- 


stitutional amendment  which  the  Lord 
Ood  Almighty  and  nature  will  declare 
unconstitutional  even  if  it  is  approved 
and  submitted  and  ratified.  But  I  am  In 
favor  of  two  sexes.  I  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  creating  two  sexes,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  either  one  abolished.  I 
particularly  do  nqt  want  to  see  the 
feminine  sex  abolished,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  robbed  of  any  of  its  rights 
which  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  50  Sutes  of  the  Union  are  empowered 
to  extend  to  women  under  the  existing 
fifth  amendment  or  the  existing  14th 
amendment. 

The  truth  is  that  this  resolution,  if  it 
is  interpreted  to  mean  anything  what- 
ever, seeks  to  rob  the  wives,  the  home- 
makers,  the  mothers,  the  working - 
women,  and  the  widows  of  America  of 
the  rights  and  the  protections  which 
have  been  extended  to  them  by  Congress 
and  by  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments. If  this  resolution  is  not  intended 
to  deprive  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States  of  their  legislative  power 
to  extend  to  women  and  girls  the  rights 
and  protections  sanctioned  by  the  fifth 
and  the  14th  amendments,  it  is  totally 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yie\6. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  be  say- 
ing to  the  Senate  that  he  approves  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  Frenchman,  in 
commenting  on  the  differences  between 
the  sexes,  "Vive  la  difference." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  certainly  do  say  amen  to 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  AliEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is  he  ob- 
jecting? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  1  ob- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
anyone  else  who  offers  an  amendment 
having  it  set  down  for  a  vote  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  I  would  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  will 
consent,  on  Monday  next,  to  setting  a 
time  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment  to 
strike  out  section  2  of  the  resolution,  the 
section  which,  for  a  second  time,  un- 
necessarily declares  the  amendment  will 
not  become  effective  unless  it  is  approved 
by  three-fourths  ot  the  SUtes.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  proponents  of  the  reso- 
lution have  not  discovered  and  stricken 
this  superfluous  and  irrelevant  state- 
ment, which  should  not  be  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  UniUd  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  readi'  to  con- 
sent to  a  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
would  change  the  1-year  limitation  on 
the  time  the  amendment  is  to  become  ef- 
fective to  a  2-yeai'  limitation.  If  the 
amendment  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  sutes.  they  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pass  laws  to  make  men 
and  women  exactly  alike,  as  the  amend- 
ment contemplates  they  are  to  l)e  made. 
Certainly,  they  cannot  take  such  action 
in  less  than  2  years.  Besides,  the  leiis- 
latures  of  some  States  meet  biennially — 
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not  annually.  They  should  have  2  years 
after  the  amendment  takes  eOect  to  see 
M  they  can  find  some  way  to  make  men 
and  women  Identical  legal  beings.  That 
would  certainly  be  a  hard  problem  to 
solve  even  in  I  year  for  those  States 
whose  legislatures  meet  every  year.  It 
would  be  an  impossible  ta^k  for  legisla- 
tures which  meet  biermially. 

On  Monday  next.  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  oner  also  what  is  known  as  the  Hayden 
amendment  and  I  will  consent  to  a  time 
certain  for  voting  on  that.  I  object,  how- 
ever, to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
seeking  a  time  for  \-oting  at  this  present 
moment  on  any  amendment  proposed  by 
me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  sliould  like 
to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  the  record 
because  of  the  warm  feeliug  I  have  in  my 
heart  for  my  good  friend  and  sometimes 
enthusiastic  adversary,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  proposed  the  first  unanimous- 
consent  request,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  Chamber.  He  was 
sittmi!  there  gazing  back  at  me.  and  I  was 
negligent  in  not  returning  that  gaze 
after  the  first  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest The  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
risen,  and  being  a  man  of  some  size  and 
stature.  I  assumed  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  somewhere  back  be- 
hind him  or  I  would  not  have  proposed 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina knows  that  we  may  disagree  some- 
times, but  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  pur- 
sue a  less  than  honorable  means  of  work- 
ins  our  will. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  dis- 
claim any  purpose  to  say  that  It  was  in- 
tentional on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  He  and  I  are  oftentimes  on  the 
same  side  of  an  issue,  and  sometimes  on 
different  sides  of  a  proposition,  but  al- 
though the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  a 
hard  fighter  for  the  causes  In  which  he 
believes,  he  always  flghtj>  fairly.  He  never 
intentionally  hits  anyone  below  Uie  belt. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
wotild  have  been  a  wortiiy  adversary 
back  In  the  days  of  the  knights  of  old, 
when  knighthood   waa  in  flower. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  I  appreciate  that 
compliment  on  the  part  of  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  However, 
we  are  not  living  In  the  days  of  knights 
of  old.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still  treat- 
ing women  as  if  we  were,  in  some  re- 
spects. That  is  why  we  have  proposed 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gested that  during  the  earlier  battle  on 
electoral  reform,  which  I  hope  and  pray 
will  be  rejoined  before  we  adjourn  rine 
die.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  objected 
to  bringing  some  amendments  to  a  vote 
because  there  had  not  been  sutBclent 
time  to  discuss  the  amendment.  Someone 
may  have  said  that.  I  do  not  recall  it.  I 
said  that  if  we  were  going  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  we  should  also  vote  on  the 
other  amendments,  and  on  final  passage. 

I  propose  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  put  everyone  on  notice  that  I 
wUl  push  for  an  early  vote  on  this  Joint 
resolution.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  continue  to  pursue  this  and  wants 
to  make  the  record  absolutely  clear. 


We  have  gone  through  one  effort  at  ex- 
tended debate.  That  debate  soon  became 
an  effort — not  even  carefully  veiled — to 
talk  the  electoral  reform  measure  to 
death.  One  of  the  opponents  made  clear 
to  the  press  that  it  wa,>  eOin^ic  be  fili- 
bustered. 

I  made  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest so  that  if  we  are  in  the  process  of 
having  another  repeat  performance — a 
replay  of  the  late-late  show — I  want 
everyone  to  know  from  the  beginning  ex- 
actly what  we  are  up  against. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Everyone  here  has 
basic  rights  which  we  all  protect.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  certainly  intends 
to  protect  the  rights  of  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  As  each  one  of  us  pur- 
sues those  rights,  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  our  BCt£. 
Those  who  insist  upon  talking  this  bill 
to  death,  or  adding  "Innocuous  amend- 
ments" which  would  throw  this  measure 
into  a  conference  and  thus  kill  the  bill, 
have  to  be  held  responsible,  I  am  sure 
that  they  intend  to  be  held  responsible. 
However,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
what  is  going  on  here. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
claims  to  be  protecting  widows,  mothers, 
and  orphans.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  argue 
with  the  fellow  who  wants  to  protect 
babies  In  the  country.  But  his  actions  are 
like  those  of  the  mother  who  Is  so  pro- 
tective of  her  new-bom  child  that  she 
actually  smothers  it  by  her  very  grip. 
Some  of  the  so-called  protective  laws  are 
in  reality  "protecting"  women  from  an 
equal  opportunity  for  education,  for  em- 
ployment, for  compensation,  to  enter 
business,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  wipe  away 
all  vestiges  of  knighthood  and  give  the 
women  of  this  coimtry  the  full  right  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  in  America. 

The  opponents  claim  that  we  arc  not 
aiding -widows  and  mothers  and  orphans 
but  penalizing  them  by  advocating  this 
amendment.  That  is  a  strange  interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  see  it 
that  way,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  court 
in  the  land  would  see  it  that  way. 

If  I  might  digress  here,  I  remember  a 
statement  made  by  our  late  beloved 
President  Eisenhower,  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  23th  amendment.  In  that 
struggle  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  an  able  ally  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  dare  say  we  would  not 
have  been  successful  had  it  not  been  for 
his  cooperation.  As  I  was  saying,  I  re- 
member reading  an  address  by  our  late 
President.  He  said  that  if  any  law  is  to 
function  properly,  if  we  are  to  pass  any 
legislation  at  all,  we  must  accept  the 
normal  rationale  that  our  laws  are  going 
to  be  interpreted  by  reasonable  men.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  men  could 
read  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  and 
suggest  that  it  would  penalize  women, 
widows,  and  orphans.  It  is  not  so,  Mr. 
President.  Not  so. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions I  have  been  considering  propotmd- 
ing  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  that  today  at  this  jimc- 
ture  if  the  Senator  has  some  time  to 


discuss  for  my  edification  and  for  the 
clarification  of  the  record  just  what  the 
lull  thrust,  purport,  and  intent  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  would  be. 

Would  tills  be  the  appropriate  lime 
for  me  lo  direct  some  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  so  that  we  could 
test  out  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as 
principal  author  of  it,  envisions  as  its 
meaning  should  it  become  part  of  the 
constitutional  fabric  of  this  land? 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
Is  always  time  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ml.'ksouri  to  explore  any  piece 
of  legislation.  He  is  certainly  one  who 
has  indicated  by  his  every  action  since 
he  has  become  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
that  he  does  not  make  any  decision  witli- 
out  careful  thought  and  study. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  embark  on  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator,  either  for  the 
clarification  of  the  record  or  to  clear  up 
any  questions  he  might  have  concern- 
ing what  ve  are  trying  to  accomplish, 

II  I  might  digresii  before  we  proceed 
further,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  suggested  that  he  feels 
the  rights  we  are  trying  to  protect  are 
adequately  covered  under  the  14th  and 
filth  amendments. 

This  is  another  area  in  which  I  agree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  rights  are  protected.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  little  thing  wrong  with 
the  reasoning  of  both  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  That  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  United  States  has  never  agreed. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  from 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  to  this  day  held 
a  statute  unconstitutional  imder  the 
14th  amendment  on  account  of  sexual 
discrimination  Therefore,  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  acted,  the  only 
course  open  to  us  is  to  change  the 
Constitution  itself  and  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we  do  not  tolerate  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment not  undermine  practices  which 
emanate  from  the  right  to  individual 
privacy.  I  would  therefore  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  clarify  the  effect  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  the  following 
situations: 

First,  would  statutes  requiring  public 
places  to  maintain  separate  restroom 
facilites  for  men  and  women  be  invalid 
under  the  equal  rights  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nortii  Carolina  would  take  issue 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  However. 
I  would  like  to  stress  now  what  I  stressed 
earlier.  We  are  not  trying  to  wipe  away 
the  very  real,  important,  and  valuable 
distinctions  that  exist  between  men  and 
women.  We  are  not  trjing  to  make 
women  over  in  the  image  of  man. 

It  wculd  seem  lo  m?  that,  because  of 
these  unique  differences  between  the 
male  and  female  species,  the  right  of 
privacy  is  appropriate  and  will  continue 
to  be  appropriate  after  the  enactment 
of  this  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  that,  is  it  correct  then  tliat,  il 
in  a  public  building  operated  by  any  pub- 
lic entity.  Federal.  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal, separate  restrooms  were  Indl- 
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cated— one  door  marked  "men"  and  one 
door  marked  "women" — a  criminal  ac- 
tion could  be  brought  against  a  man  who 
attempted  to  utilize  the  women's  facili- 
ties? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  Is  my  judgment.  It  might  be  help- 
ful If  I  read  into  the  Recoro  a  sentence 
or  two  from  the  colloquy  that  preceded 
the  passage  of  this  measure  in  the  House. 
Representative  Martha  GairriTHS,  the 
distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Michigan,  who  is  one  of  the  primary 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  answered  that 
same  question : 

SepftratloQ  of  the  sexes  by  law  would 
be  forbidden  under  tile  amendment,  except 
in  BltuatlOQji  wtiere  ttie  separatioQ  is  stiown 
to  lie  necessary  Ijecauw  of  an  overriding  and 
compelling  public  interest  and  does  not  deny 
individual  rights  and  liberties. 

She  used  as  a  specific  example  of  the 
separation  which  Is  required,  and  should 
be  required,  the  matter  of  restroom  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  Pursuant  to  that 
same  line  of  thought,  could  prisons  main- 
tain separate  sleeping  and  recreational 
facilities  for  men  and  women? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes:  I  think  they  could 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  an 
overriding,  compelling  public  interest  to 
keep  the  sexes  separate  when  they  are 
incarcerated  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  maintains  two  separate  adult  fa- 
cilities, one  at  Jefferson  City  for  male 
felons,  and  one  at  Tipton  for  female 
felons.  They  are  separated  by  several 
miles  and  are  totally  separate  Institu- 
tions separately  administered. 

Would  that  still  be  permissible  under 
the  equal  rights  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  In 
my  judgment,  there  would  be  an  over- 
riding, compelling  public  interest  to  keep 
the  sexes  separate, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  could 
police  departments  maintain  a  policy  of 
having  women  searched  only  by  female 
officers  and  men  searched  only  by  male 
officers? 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  think  the  same  thing  applies, 
with  respect  to  the  overriding,  compel- 
ling interest  in  the  right  of  privacy. 

That  is  the  constitutional  law  of  this 
country,  and  the  common  law  of  other 
countries.  We  stUl  want  that  policy  to  be 
followed. 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  my  questions  in  the  privacy  area.  I 
would  like  to  move  into  the  area  of  physi- 
cal difference.  Certain  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  women  carmot  be  abol- 
ished by  legislative  fiat,  and  some  dis- 
tinctions in  the  law  are  based  on  unde- 
niable, objective  physical  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes.  There  Is  no  explicit 
recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  equiU 
rights  amendment,  and  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  clarify  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
In  the  following  areas. 

First,  would  statutes  making  statutory 
rape  a  criminal  offense  be  invalid,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  distinction  between 
charging  a  man  cohabiting  with  a  young 
girl  with  statutory  rape  and  charging  a 
woman  cohabiting  with  a  young  boy  with 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor? 


Would  Uiat  type  of  statutory  discrim- 
ination or  distinction  be  abolished  by  the 
equal  rights  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  matter  would  be  left 
lo  the  courts.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  would 
have  to  treat  both  of  those  crimes  the 
same, 

I  made  a  statement  on  a  public  tele- 
vision show  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  female  member  of  our  species  being 
able  to  commit  rape  on  <>  male. 

I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  I  was 
right  or  not.  But  I  must  say  that  I  had 
a  couple  of  letters  from  male  citizens 
who  said  they  had  been  subjected  to  that 
type  of  crime.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
check  on  the  veracity  of  those  Individ- 
uals. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  again  just  read 
briefly  from  what  Representative  Oair- 
FiTHS  had  to  say  on  the  matter.  I  concur 
with  whatthe  Congresswoman  said.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  differs  from  the 
specific  problems  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  believe  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about  two  different  crimes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  present  moment  I  am  talking  about 
statutory  rape.  We  will  get  to  the  matter 
of  forcible  rape  later,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment we  are  talking  about  statutory  rape. 
In  Missouri,  an  adult  male  cohabiting 
with  a  yoimg  girl  who  Is  imder  the  age 
of  consent  on  a  volimtary  basis  Is  li- 
able to  a  term  of  up  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  where 
as  an  adult  woman  who  has  some  sexual 
contact  with  a  young  boy  below  the  age 
of  legal  consent  would  be  charged  with 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
minor.  The  latter  Involves  a  much  lesser 
penalty.  How  would  we  unravel  the  dis- 
tinctions in  this  area  of  the  law? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  court  would 
have  to  determine  which  of  those  par- 
ticular statutes  should  be  applied,  and 
apply  it  equally.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  they  would  ap- 
ply equally  because  the  act  would  be  the 
same.  It  is  easier  to  distinguish  between 
crimes  that  are  physically  impossible  to 
perform  by  one  sex.  The  distinction 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  could 
only  be  made  by  the  courts  after  deter- 
mining whether  the  two  crimes  were  in 
fact  identical.  Rather  than  deny  cer- 
tain protective  features  to  one  sex,  these 
features  would  be  applied  by  the  courts 
uniformly  across  the  spectrum  of  our 
society, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Now,  let  us  move  on 
to  the  area  of  forcible  rape.  The  way  in 
which  most  statutes  are  drawn  forcible 
rape  is  a  physical  assault  by  force  on  a 
nonconsenting  female.  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous crime  In  most  States.  In  my  State 
it  is  a  death  penalty  offense. 

Under  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
how  are  we  going  to  continue  to  have 
this  obviously  sexually  related  crime 
which  makes  the  culprit  out  of  the  man 
and  tries  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
woman? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
believes  we  should  have  rape  statutes  on 
the  books.  After  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  forcible  rape  statutes  would 
theoretically  apply  to  both  sexes,  but  in 


reality  be  directed  only  at  males  because 
they  are  the  ones  sexually  capable  of 
performing  such  an  act.  I  have  not  re- 
searched the  matter,  but  If  these  two 
men  who  wrote  to  me  are  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  it  is  possible  for  the  female  to 
commit  rape  on  the  male.  It  seems  to  me 
that  women,  too,  would  come  under  the 
same  statute.  Such  acts  are  not  prevalent 
in  our  society.  I  think  we  should  have 
rape  statutes.  I  think  they  would  apply 
under  this  constitutional  amendment  to 
any  persons  capable  of  perforTning  the 
act  defined  to  be  illegal. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  raising.  If  the  scientific  and  expert 
testimony — perhaps,  for  example,  from 
Dr.  Masters  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  St. 
Louis,  or  other  medico-scientific  ex- 
perts— was  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  a  woman  to  rape  a  man,  and  if 
we  still  desire,  as  I  believe  we  do,  to  con- 
tinue to  have  rape  statutes  on  our  books, 
and  if  the  only  one  who  can  be  the 
■  raper"  is  the  male  and  the  only  one  who 
can  be  the  "rapee  '  is  the  female,  then  is 
it  not  inescapably  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  physical  dif- 
ferences between  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  promulgation  and  application  of  such 
legislation? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  a  statute,  such 
as  a  statute  the  Senator  is  referring  to, 
would  not  need  to  be  changed  under  the 
wording  of  this  resolution.  It  is  similar 
to  separate  iiestroom  facilities.  There 
would  be  no  change  as  long  as  we  are 
talking  about  real  physical  differences 
common  to  all  members  of  only  one  sex. 
I  see  no  way  this  could  not  be  applied 
across  the  board.  It  would  be  applied  to 
everyone,  as  I  see  it.  but  in  the  normal 
course  of  prosecution.  It  would  not  arise 
except  against  male  defendants.  I  think 
we  would  have  to  approach  that  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  eitpert  testimony 
would  tell  us  what  to  do,  t>ased  on  the 
facts  in  each  given  case. 

Would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
a  conference  report  he  wishes  to  take  up? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  lo  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  be. 


BANK  RECORDS  AND  FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS:  CREDIT  CARDS: 
CONSUMER  CREDIT  REPORTING— 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iUR.  15073)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  .*ct  to  require 
insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactions 
in  VS.  currency  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HuQHis).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

iPor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedinsrs  of  Oct.  8.  1970.  pp.  35843-35849. 
Congressional  Record.) 

Mr  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
completed  action  on  this  bill  on  Tuesday. 
October  6.  In  addition  to  resolving  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  foreign  bank  secrecy 
le^=;lation.  the  House  conferees  also  ac- 
cepted with  amendments  the  preiiously 
passed  Senate  versions  of  the  fair  credit 
reporting  bill— S.  823— and  a  bill  regu- 
lating uaioliclted  credit  cards — S.  721. 
These  provisions  were  added  bv  the  Sen- 
ate to  HR.  15073  in  order  to  expedite  ac- 
tion in  the  current  91st  Congress. 

Tlie  Senate  also  added  the  provisions 
of  S.  3154,  the  Drban  Mass  Transit  Act. 
to  H.R.  15073;  however,  this  language 
was  deleted  by  the  conference  since  the 
Congress  has  already  completed  action 
on  S  3154  and  It  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  President,  by  combining  three  leg- 
islative proposals  into  a  single  package. 
I  believe  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  has  executed  a  triple  play  for 
the  American  consumer.  The  foreign 
bank  secrecy  bill  will  provide  law  en- 
forcement authorities  with  greater  evi- 
dence of  financial  traiMactions  in  order 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  white  collar 
crime  The  bill  was  particularly  directed 
at  obtaining  more  information  on  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts  by  US.  citizens  or 
residents.  These  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
count^ have  enabled  white  collar  crimi- 
nals to  avoid  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  and  flout  our  securities  laws  with 
virtual  impunity. 

The  Senate  provisions  on  credit  cards 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  will 
stop  the  unsolicited  distribution  of  credit 
cards  and  limit  a  consumer's  liability  for 
a  lost  or  stolen  credit  card  to  S50.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  will  make  it  a  Federal  crinje  to 
make  purchases  of  more  tha.T  S5.000  on 
a  credit  card  without  the  permission  of 
the  holder. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  includes  an  amended 
version  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  November.  This 
legislation  would  give  consumers  access 
to  all  of  the  information  in  their  credit 
f.les  and  enable  them  to  correct  inac- 
cuiaie  or  misleading  information.  When- 
ever a  person  is  turned  down  for  credit 
or  insurance  or  employment  because  of 
an  adverse  credit  report  he  would  have 
to  be  given  the  name  and  address  of  the 
credit  reporting  agency.  The  bill  also 
establishes  safeguards  to  preseiA'e  the 
confidentiality  of  credit  Information  In 
credit  bureau  files  and  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  an  undue  invasion  of 
their  right  to  privacy.   , 

roROCN    BANK    SFCKECT 

Mr  President,  the  foreign  bank 
secrecy  portion  of  H.R.  15073  contains 
five  substantive  provisions. 

First.  US.  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  are  required  to  maintain 
records  of  Snancial  transactions  and 
keep  copies  of  checks  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 


Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT 
is  authorized  to  require  reports  on  cur- 
rency deposits  or  withdrawals  by  the  O.S. 
financial  institution  involved  and  the 
party  to  the  transaction. 

Third,  persons  who  export  or  import 
currency  or  its  equivalent  in  excess  of 
S5.000  on  any  one  occasion  are  required 
to  file  reports  in  accordance  with  Treas- 
ury regulations. 

Fourth.  U.S.  citizens  who  maintain 
accounts  with  foreign  financial  Institu- 
tions are  required  to  file  reports  or  keep 
records  or  both  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions with  such  accounts  in  accordance 
with  Treasury  regulations. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
margin  requirements  lor  purchasing 
securities  on  credit  would  be  extended 
to  U.S.  borrowere.  whereas  the  existing 
law  only  applies  to  lenders. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  a  total  of  47 
diflerences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  foreign  bank  secrecy 
bill.  While  many  of  these  provisions 
were  minor  in  nature,  a  number  of 
them  included  fairly  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  your  Senate  conferees  were 
able  to  uphold  most  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. The  House  receded  on  37  of  the 
47  specific  diflerences  ana  in  seven  cases 
the  House  receded  witli  an  amendment. 
In  only  two  cases  did  the  Senate  recede 
outright  and  in  one  case  the  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment. 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  combined 
the  best  features  of  both  bills  so  that  the 
Secretary  is  given  adequate  authority  and 
guidance  to  regulate  the  use  of  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  all  of 
the  minor  differences  between  the  two 
bills.  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Senate  to  have  a  brief  nmdown  of  some 
of  the  major  items  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

STATEMENT    OF    PUBTOSE    UNDER    TITLE    I 

The  House  bill  had  a  congressional 
statement  of  purpose  to  reqiare  the 
maintenance  of  appropriate  types  of 
records  by  insured  banks  where  such 
records  may  have  a  high  degree  of  use- 
fulness in  criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory  in- 
vestigations or  proceedings.  The  Senate 
bill  indicated  a  similar  statement  of  pur- 
pose, but  only  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determined  that  such  records 
would  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Senate  language 
could  be  construed  as  delegating  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  author- 
ity to  determine  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
title.  Congress  would  thus  not  have  an 
independent,  congressionally  determined 
standard  against  which  to  evaluate  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  since  he  in  ef- 
fect would  be  determining  the  purpose  of 
the  title. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the 
Senate  language  from  the  congressional 
statement  of  purpose.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  made  it  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary's duty  to  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  I  would  be  sub- 
ject to  his  determination  that  such  rec- 
ords have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In 
law-enforcement  activities. 

I  believe  this  approach  actually  clari- 
fies both  bills  by  making  it  clear  that  the 
baaic  purpose  of  the  title  is  determined 


by  the  Congress  but  that  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  is  suffici- 
ently flexible  so  that  he  need  not  issue 
regulations  in  those  cases  where  he 
determines  that  they  would  not  achieve 
the  purpose  of  the  title  as  determined 
by  Congress. 

EXRMPnVC   AUTHOUtT 

Tlie  Sei.ate  bill  included  specific  lan- 
guage indicating  that  tlie  Secretary  may 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  record- 
keeping provisions  of  title  I  "as  he 
deems  appropriate."  While  no  similar 
language  was  included  in  the  Rouse  bill, 
a  reading  of  the  House  bill  In  its  entirety 
implies  similar  exemptlve  authority. 

The  House  agreed  to  recede  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  any  exemption  granted 
by  the  Secretary  must  tie  consistent  »1th 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  bill: 
nonetheless,  the  Senate  language  giving 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  issue  such 
exemptions  "as  he  deems  appropriate" 
could  be  subject  to  misinterpretation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  the  House  amendment. 

A    FIVE    HUNDRED   0OU.AB   EXEMPTION 

The  House  bill  exempted  financial 
institutions  from  any  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  domestic 
transactions  under  $500.  Sufh  an  exemp- 
tion was  not  Included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

During  the  hearings  it  was  argued 
that  the  exemption  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  financial  institutions  since  the 
cost  of  segregating  transactions  less  than 
$500  would  outweigh  any  potential  sav- 
ings. Moreover,  a  potential  white  collar 
criminal  could  easily  violate  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  by  erecting  a  series 
of  transactions  in  the  amount  of  $499. 

Accordingly,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  recede  to  the  Senate  position 
and  the  $300  exemption  was  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

STATEMENT    OP   PURPOSZ   OP  TTTtS   11 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  require  Individuals  to 
file  reports  and  keep  records  of  currency 
and  foreign  transactions.  In  the  state- 
ment of  purposes  under  title  n,  the 
House  bill  indicated  three  different  pur- 
poses :  First,  to  facilitate  the  supervision 
of  financial  institutions:  second,  to  aid 
duly  constituted  authorities  in  lawful  in- 
vestigations: and,  third,  to  provide  for 
statistics  needed  for  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  statement  of  purpose  under  the 
Senate  bill  was  more  narrowly  defined 
to  require  reports  or  records  which  have 
a  high  degree  of  usefulness  in  criminal, 
tax.  or  regulatory  investigations  or  pro- 
ceedings. 

Since  the  authority  given  the  Secre- 
tary under  title  II  Is  necessarily  broad, 
tlie  Senate  conferees  felt  that  a  nar- 
rowly defined  statement  of  purpose  was 
vital  in  order  to  guard  against  any  tmdue 
abridgments  to  an  individual's  right  to 
privacy.  Under  the  House  language,  the 
Secretary  could  theoretically  require  in- 
dividuals to  file  almost  any  kind  of  re- 
port on  the  grounds  that  such  informa- 
tion might  be  useful  to  formulating  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  House  agreed  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  language  so  that  the  Secretary 


wUl  be  restricted  to  requiring  only  those 
reports  or  records  which  are  highly  use- 
ful In  law  enforcement  activities. 

BCqvnueUENT   to   issue   RIomj^TlONS 

Chapter  4  of  title  n  of  the  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Lssue  reeulallons  requiring  individuals 
to  maintain  certain  records  with  respect 
to  their  transactions  with  foreign  finan- 
cial institutions.  Under  the  House  legis- 
lation the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
issue  such  regulations.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  he  was  given  discretionary  authority 
to  issue  such  regulations,  having  due  re- 
gard for  the  impact  of  such  regulations 
on  foreign  commerce. 

The  House  conferees  strongly  felt  that 
the  requirement  to  issue  such  regulations 
should  be  mandatory  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  records  or  reports  to 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Since  the 
Secretary  has  adequate  exemptlve  au- 
thority under  both  bills,  any  adverse  im- 
pact upon  foreign  or  domestic  commerce 
could  be  alleviated. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  the  mandatory  ap- 
proach of  the  House  legislation  while 
retaining  the  Senate  proviso  that  the 
Secretary  must  have  due  regard  for  the 
impact  of  such  regulations  on  foreign 
commerce.  The  Secretary  thus  has  an 
obligation  to  iasue  rules  and  regulations 
implementing  the  provisions  of  chapter 
4  of  title  II.  although  his  exemptlve  au- 
thority is  fully  retained. 

REPORTS    ON    rOR^CN    TRANSACTIONS 

Under  the  House  version  of  chapter  4 
of  title  II.  the  Secretary  was  given  au- 
thority to  require  individuals  to  mamtain 
records,  or  file  reports  or  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  transactions  with  foreign 
financial  institutions. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  legislation 
deleted  the  authority  to  require  reports 
but  retained  the  authority  to  require  the 
keeping  of  records. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
insisting  that  the  Secretary  be  given  the 
authority  to  require  reports  as  well  as 
records.  Since  the  House  conferees  had 
already  agreed  to  circumscribe  the  pur- 
pose section  of  title  n  to  the  more  nar- 
rowly defined  Senate  language,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  such  reporting  authority  would 
not  unduly  jeopardize  an  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  Accordingly,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  and  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  language. 

ACGRSOATV    UMTTATlOir    ON    CURBENCT    EXPORTS 

Under  the  House  legislation,  individu- 
als would  be  required  to  file  reports  on 
currency  exports  or  imports  in  excess  of 
$5,000  on  any  one  occasion  or  $10,000  in 
any  1  calendar  year.  The  Senate  bill 
deleted  the  $10,000  aggregate  annual  lim- 
itation on  currency  exports  or  imports. 

When  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  first  considered  this 
issue,  it  was  strongly  infiuenced  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
urged  the  retention  of  the  $10,000  annual 
aggregate  limitation.  The  Justice  De- 
partment wrote  on  July  23,  1970,  that^ 

W©  have  conslAt«ntly  supported  tills  provi- 
sion as  hlgtUy  UMfat  In  iRw  enforoeoieiit  par- 
ticularly as  it  coDoeroB  organlx«l  crime. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee executive  session,  the  Department  of 
Justice    has    apparently    undergone    a 


change  of  attitude.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Bennett  dated  September  15.  1970.  the 
Justice  Department  softened  its  position 
and  inferred  that  it  no  longer  considered 
the  retention  of  the  $10,000  limitation  as 
essential. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  approved  a 
floor  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bennett  to  delete  the  $10,000  annual  lim- 
itation. The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
recede  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  leg- 
islation on  this  item. 

MARGIN    BEQaXReKSMTS 

Both  versions  of  the  legislation  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  mar- 
gin requirements  to  borrowers  vjhereas 
existing  law  applies  only  to  lenders.  In 
the  absence  of  this  legislation  it  is  pos- 
sible for  U.S.  investors  to  borrow  abroad 
in  excess  of  the  margin  requirements  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  securities,  thus 
circumventing  the  intended  effect  of  the 
margin  requirements. 

The  House  version  of  the  legislation 
appeared  to  extend  the  margin  require- 
ments to  all  borrowers  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  U.S.  citizens  or  for- 
eigners, although  the  legislative  history 
associated  with  the  House  bill  implies  the 
margin  requirements  are  extended  only 
to  U.S.  borrowers. 

The  Senate  bill  specifically  extends  the 
margin  requirements  to  U.S.  borrowers  or 
to  foreign  borrowers  who  are  controlled 
by  US.  persons.  In  determining  whether 
a  foreign  borrower  Is  controlled  by  or 
acting  on  behalf  of  or  in  conjunction  with 
a  U.S.  person,  the  regulatory  authorities 
are  directed  to  make  a  finding  whenover 
the  US  person  has  more  than  a  50  per^ 
cent  beneficial  interest  in  the  foreign 
borrower. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that  any 
borrowing  in  excess  of  the  margin  re- 
quirements constitutes  a  violation  by  the 
borrower.  Under  the  House  bill,  borrow- 
ing in  excess  of  the  margin  requirements 
by  a  borrower  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion nnly  If  it  were  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  unless  the  transaction  involved 
a  material  misrepresentation  by  the  bor- 
rower or  credit  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
language,  thus  giving  regulatory  agencies 
greater  authority  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  also  ex- 
tended to  margin  loans  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  securities  regardless  of 
whether  such  securities  v^ere  offered  as 
collateral.  Under  the  House  tiill,  the 
margin  requirements  would  have  been 
extended  only  if  the  securities  purchased 
were  offered  as  collateral  for  the  loan. 
Since  it  is  possible  to  purchase  securitie? 
on  margin  without  actually  offering  such 
securities  as  collateral,  the  House  lan- 
guage was  open  to  potential  evasion.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, thus  strengthening  the  ability  of 
the  regulatory  authorities  to  enforce  the 
margin  requirements, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numernuj 
other  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  which  were  resolved  by  the 
conferees.  On  the  whole,  1  believe  we  have 
recommended  a  reasonable  and  effective 
bill  which  will  give  our  law  enforcement 
authorities  the  additional  tools  they  need 
to  regulate  the  growing  use  of  secret  for- 
eign bank  accounts.  It  is  anticipated  and 
expected  that  the  new  authorities  con- 


ferred by  this  legislation  will  be  vigor- 
ously and  swlfUy  implemented  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  order  to 
reduce  the  growing  rate  of  white  collar 
crime. 

In  our  Justifiable  concern  with  law  and 
order  we  need  to  focus  our  attention  cii 
the  crimes  of  tije  rich  as  well  as  ihc 
crimes  of  the  poor  or  disadvantaged. 
Those  who  use  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts to  avoid  our  income  tax  laws  cr 
otherwise  conduct  illegal  activities 
imdermine  our  entire  judicial  system 
and  weaken  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  our  governmental  institutions. 
The  foreign  bank  secrecy  bill  will  not,  of 
course,  solve  all  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  white  collar  crime,  but  if 
vigorously  implemented  it  will  constitute 
a  substantial  beginning, 

CEESrr   CARDS 

Mr,  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  House  conferees  have  agreed  to 
accept  substantially  the  Senate  bill,  8. 
721,  dealing  with  unsolicited  credit  cards. 
Tills  legl,slatlon  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  April  15, 1970;  however,  hearings  were 
not  scheduled  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  Senate 
bill  in  view  of  a  related  but  less  compre- 
hensive credit  card  bill  which  was  im- 
ported by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  March  26.  1970 — 
H.R,  16542.  The  House  Post  Office  bill 
required  that  any  unsolicited  credit  card 
be  sent  via  registered  mail  whereas  the 
Senate  bill  placed  an  outright  prohibi- 
tion on  imsolicited  credit  cards. 

During  the  conference  committee, 
there  was  some  consideration  given  to 
retaining  the  registered  mail  approseh 
contained  in  HR.  16542.  However,  when 
a  motion  was  formally  made  to  substi- 
tute the  registered  mail  provisions  of 
HH.  16542  It  was  rejected  by  the  Houae 
conferees.  Subsequently,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  ap- 
proach which  places  a  prohibition  on  the 
distribution  of  all  unsolicited  credit 
cards. 

The  conferees  did  agree  to  adopt  a 
recommendation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  amend  the  criminal  penalties 
section  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  made  it  a  Federal  crime  for  anyone 
to  use  a  credit  card  without  the  holder's 
permission.  The  Justice  Department  felt 
such  a  provision  would  be  extremely 
costly  to  administer  It  recommended 
that  the  conferees  substitute  a  provision 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  for  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  credit  card  only  if  the 
amounts  purchased  were  in  excess  of 
$5,000. 

The  Senate  and  Bouse  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  this  modification  sug- 
gested by  the  Justice  Department,  Any 
one  making  fraudulent  credit  card  pur- 
chases in  excess  of  $5,000  could  be  fined 
up  to  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  up  to  10 
years,  or  both.  Under  18  U.S.C.  2  the.<a 
penalties  would  also  extend  to  anyone 
who  aids  or  abets  in  the  commission  of 
such  a  crime  including  those  involved  In 
the  interstate  transportation  of  credit 
cards  which  are  used  to  make  fraudulent 
purchases  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

As  reported  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees, the  credit  card  provlaons  imder 
title  V  would  prohibit  the  distributixni  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  This  prohibition 
would  become  effective  upon  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  legislation.  It  parallels  a  re- 
cent regulation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  prohibiting  the  distribution 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  However,  the 
le^slauon  is  broader  In  that  it  applies 
to  all  issuers  of  credit  cards  Including 
coi3runerclal  banks,  retailers,  oil  compa- 
nies, airlines,  and  other  issuers.  There 
was  some  legal  doubt  about  the  ability 
of  the  PTC  regulations  to  apply  to  com- 
mercial banks,  common  carriers,  or  other 
entitles  exempted  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

The  legislation  also  limits  a  consumer's 
liability  for  a  lost  or  stolen  card  to  $50. 
If  he  notifies  the  card  issuer  before  any 
unauthorized  purchases  have  occurred, 
he  would,  of  course,  have  no  liability 
whatsoever.  If  the  losses  occurred  prior 
to  notiflcation,  his  maximum  liability 
would  be  limited  to  $50.  The  $50  limita- 
tion on  liability  applies  to  all  unauthor- 
ized uses  of  a  credit  card  and  not  to  each 
individual  unauthorized  use.  It  is  also 
intended  that  the  $50  limitation  applies 
to  an  account-holder's  total  liability  with 
respect  to  any  one  account.  For  example, 
if  he  and  his  wife  were  issued  two  credit 
cards  and  unauthorized  purchases  were 
made  on  both  cards,  the  family's  maxi- 
mum liability  would  be  tSO  for  both  cards 
and  not  $50  for  each  individual  card. 

It  is  expected  that  these  matters  will 
receive  further  clarification  in  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

CKKDIT    IZPOKTUfG 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  a  fair 
credit  reporting  bill  on  November  8, 1969. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  BanUng  and 
Currency  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion but  has  not  yet  taken  action.  Based 
tipon  the  record  developed  during  the 
House  bearings,  the  House  confe/ees  had 
a  number  of  amendments  to  suggest  to 
the  Senate  bill.  These  amendments  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  were  agreed  to  in  those  cases 
where  the  amendment  Improved  the 
Senate  bill  without  drastically  changing 
its  basic  approach. 

The  following  amendments  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  conferees : 

MCPICAL    rNrOR^fATT^V 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a 
House  amendment  specifically  exempt- 
ing medical  information  from  the  dis- 
closure reQutrements  of  the  legislation 
«hen  such  information  is  obtained  from 
licensed  physlans  or  medical  practition- 
ers, hospitals,  clinics,  or  other  medical 
or  medically  related  facilities.  Credit  re- 
porting agencies  would  not  be  required 
to  disclose  such  information  to  con- 
sumers in  order  to  safeguard  and  protect 
the  traditional  relationship  between  the 
doctor  supplying  the  information  and 
his  patient 

inX?«nON    or    OBSOLETT    IKTORMATION 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  a  reporting 
agency  from  reporting  infomation  on 
an  account  placed  for  collection  or 
charged  off  as  a  loss  If  the  information 
was  older  than  7  years  or  imtil  the  gov- 
erning statute  of  limitations  expired, 
whichever  was  the  longer  period.  The 
House  conferees  argued  that  such  in- 
formation should  not  be  reported  if  It 
li  older  than  7  years  regardless  of  the 


governing  statute  of  limitations  Since 
the  consumer  should  not  be  indefinitely 
burdened  with  an  adverse  credit  rating, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  also  prohibited  the 
reporting  of  adverse  Information  older 
than  7  years  or  14  years  in  the  case  of 
bankruptcies  unless  such  Information 
was  needed  in  connection  with  a  life 
insurance  policy  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
The  House  conferees  felt  this  limitation 
should  be  Increased  to  $50,000  In  view 
of  the  substantial  number  of  policies  be- 
tween the  $25,000  to  $50,000  range.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept  this 
House  amendment. 

paOCEDXnUS   ro    1NBT7R£    ACCUaACT 

The  Senate  bill  requited  reporting 
agencies  who  prepared  investigative  re- 
ports to  follow  reasonable  procedures  to 
assure  the  maximum  possible  accuracy 
of  such  report.  The  House  conferees  felt 
that  this  requirement  should  be  extended 
to  all  reporting  agencies,  whether  they 
prepared  investigative  reports  or  conven- 
tional credit  reports.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees felt  that  this  was  a  reasonable 
requirement  and  accepted  the  House 
amendment. 

SODItClS     or     INVESTtCAl  IVK     IlfFORMATlON 

The  Senate  bill  required  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  to  disclose  the  nature 
and  substance  of  all  of  the  information 
In  a  consumer's  file  to  the  consumer  ex- 
cept for  the  sources  of  such  information 
If  used  In  an  investigative  type  report. 
The  House  conferees  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  consumers  a  specific 
statutory  right  to  acquire  such  informa- 
tion on  sources  under  appropriate  dis- 
covery procedures  In  connection  with 
any  action  brought  under  the  act.  This 
may  be  the  only  way  In  which  the  con- 
sumer can  effectively  refute  allegations 
made  in  an  investigative  report.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept this  House  amendment. 

oiacLostTES  BT  usxas  or  cacsTT  repobts 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  if  a  consumer 
were  rejected  for  credit.  Insurance,  or 
employment  either  wholly  or  partly  on 
the  basis  of  a  credit  report,  he  would 
have  to  be  given  the  name  and  address 
of  the  credit  reporting  agency  If  he  made 
a  written  request  to  obtain  such  Infor- 
mation. His  right  to  make  such  a  request 
was  to  have  been  commumcated  to  the 
consumer  by  the  user  of  the  report  at 
the  time  the  consumer  is  rejected  for 
credit,  msurance.  or  employment. 

The  House  conferees  took  the  poeitlon 
that  the  consumer  should  not  be  required 
to  make  a  written  request  to  learn  the 
Identity  of  a  credit  reporting  agency  re- 
sponsible for  making  an  adverse  credit 
report.  It  was  argued  that  many  con- 
sumers would  neglect  to  make  such  a 
request  out  of  fear  or  ignorance 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
tills  House  amendment.  The  rights  given 
the  consumer  to  review  the  information 
in  his  credit  file  are  thus  made  more 
meaningful  by  this  Improved  disclosure 
procedure. 

FTJXmVB    DAMAGBS 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  consumers 
to  collect  ptinltivc  damages  in  the  case 
of  any  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user 
or  information  who  willfully  failed  to 


comply  with  any  provision  of  the  act. 
There  damages  were  limited  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  and  a  maximum  of  $1,000, 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amendment  suggested  by  the  House  con- 
ferees to  delete  the  $100  floor  and  $1,000 
ceiling  on  punitive  damages  and  permit 
the  court  to  fix  the  amount  of  su:h 
dama«es.  A  similar  position  was  taken 
by  the  President's  Assistant  for  Cou- 
simier  Affairs. 

KCCUGKNT   FULrSZ   TO   COUPLT   WTTH    ACT 

The  Senate  bill  also  permitted  con- 
sumers to  bring  civil  actions  against  re- 
porting agencies  or  users  of  Information 
who  were  grossly  negligent  in  falling  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  by 
the  act.  The  House  conferees  argued  that 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  gross 
negligence  and  that  reporting  agencies 
should  be  held  to  a  standard  of  ordinary 
negligence  in  following  the  requirements 
imposed  by  the  act. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment  in  order  to  prortde  a 
greater  incentive  for  reporting  agencies 
and  users  of  Information  to  comply  with 
the  various  provisions  of  the  act. 

Thus,  for  example,  If  a  reporting 
agency  fails  to  follow  reasonable  proce- 
dures to  assure  the  maximum  possible 
accuracy  of  information  in  a  credit  re- 
port and  is  negligent  in  so  doing,  a  con- 
sumer has  a  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
to  recover  any  actual  damages  sustained. 
jTTBZsiucrTON  or  coinrrs 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  consumers 
to  bring  civil  actions  In  any  appropriate 
U.8.  District  Court.  The  House  conferees 
suggested  the  authority  to  bring  actions 
In  Federal  Courts  be  provided  without 
regard  to  the  amount  at  controversy  in 
order  to  provide  consumers  with  the  most 
effective  remedy  possible. 

The  House  also  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion to  a  Senate  requirement  that  a  civil 
action  be  brought  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  act  The  House  conferees  sug- 
gested that  where  a  defendant  has  ma- 
terially misrepresented  any  information 
required  to  be  disclosed  and  the  infor- 
mation so  misrepresented  Is  material  to 
establishing  the  defendant's  liability,  the 
action  may  be  brought  by  a  consumer 
within  2  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
misrepresentation. 

The  House  amendments  give  the  con- 
sumer a  more  effective  legal  remedy 
against  potential  violations  and  were  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees 

VNAUTROBIZrO     DtSCLOSUaXS    BT     OPTTCIBS    OB 
EMPLOT^iS    OP    REPOBTINO     AOXNCIXS 

The  Senate  bill  made  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  any  person  to  knowingly  or 
willfully  obtain  Information  from  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  under  false  pre- 
tenses. The  House  suggested  that  similar 
criminal  penalties  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  ofHcer  or  employee  of  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  makes  an  unauthorized  dla- 
closure. 

This  amendment  Is  intended  to  fur- 
ther safeguard  the  confidentiality  of  In- 
formation In  a  reporting  agency  files  and 
was  accordingly  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 


DETINinoM   OP   CONSUMER   BEPORTlNa    AQSNCT 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  Indicates 
that  the  House  conferees  "also  Intend 
that  the  definition  of  consumer  report- 
ing asency'  net  include  Insured  financial 
Institutions  whose  lending  officers  merely 
relate  Information  about  an  individual 
with  whom  they  have  direct  financial 
transactions."  This  interpretation  by  the 
House  conferees  was  never  disctjssed 
within  the  conference  committee.  It 
needs  additional  clarification  to  insure 
that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is  not 
misinterpreted  by  the  courts  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Senate 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee defines  a  consumer  report  imder 
section  e03'd).  However,  the  term  does 
not  include  any  report  containing  Infor- 
mation solely  as  to  transactions  or  ex- 
periences between  the  consumer  and  the 
person  making  the  report.  Thus.  If  a 
bank  lending  oCBcer  provided  Informa- 
tion about  its  transactions  with  one  of 
Its  customers  to  another  bank  or  to  a 
credit  reporting  agency  .such  a  communi- 
cation would  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
consumer  report  as  defined  under  section 
603idi. 

The  definition  of  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  luder  section  603  ( f )  refers  to  any 
persons  who  make  consumer  reports  to 
third  parties  Thus,  under  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  a  creditor  carmot  be 
a  consumer  reporting  agency  by  virtue  of 
making  reports  which  do  not  meet  the 
definition  of  "consumer  report."  Thus, 
the  statement  by  the  House  conferees 
would  seem  to  add  nothing  to  the  clear 
wording  of  the  statute.  It  could  be  some- 
what confusing,  however,  since  the  ex- 
emption staled  by  the  House  conferees 
appears  to  exempt  only  Insured  finan- 
cial Institutions  from  the  definition  of 
"consimier  reporting  agency"  whose 
lending  officers  merely  related  informa- 
tion about  one  of  their  customers  with 
whom  they  have  had  direct  financial 
transactions.  If  such  a  report  did  not 
meet  the  definition  of  a  consimier  re- 
port as  defined  under  section  e03(d),  no 
person  making  such  a  report  would  be 
considered  to  be  a  "consumer  reporting 
agency "  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  an  Insured  financial  insti- 
tution. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bank  or  other 
insured  financial  Institution  made  a  re- 
port consisting  of  information  about  an 
Individual  with  whom  they  have  had 
direct  financial  transactions  and  part  or 
all  of  the  information  pertained  to  trans- 
actions or  experiences  which  were  not 
between  such  bank  or  other  financial  in- 
stitution and  the  person  on  whom  the  re- 
port was  made,  then  such  bank  or  Insti- 
tution would,  in  fact,  be  making  a  con- 
sumer report  as  defined  under  section 
603<d)  and  would  thus  become  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  as  defined  imder 
section  603(f). 

The  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  also  indicated  that  the 
House  conferees  Intend  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer  credit  report"  not  In- 
clude protective  bulletins  Issued  by  local 
hotel  and  motel  associations,  and  circu- 
lated only  to  its  members  dealing  solely 


of  transactions  between  members  of  the 
association  and  persons  named  in  the  re- 
port. Once  again,  this  interpretation  was 
never  discussed  in  the  conference  com- 
mittea  and  needs  additional  clarification. 
To  the  extent  that  a  locaV  hotel  or  motel 
association  compiles  credit  or  other  In- 
formation from  its  members  and  makes 
such  Information  available  to  Its  mem- 
bers, it  is  making  consumer  reports  as 
defined  under  section  e03(dl  and  is  act- 
ing as  a  consumer  reporting  agency  as 
defined  under  section  603(fi. 

STTMMART    OP    PAIR    CREDIT    REPORTtNQ    BILL 

The  purposes  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  are  to  give  consumers  a 
chance  to  correct  Inaccurate  Informa- 
tion In  their  credit  file:  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  such  information:  and 
to  prevent  imdue  invasions  of  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy. 

The  act  covers  all  reporting  on  con- 
sumers, whether  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  credit.  Insurance,  or  em- 
ployment. However,  credit  reports  or 
other  reports  on  business  firms  are  ex- 
cluded. 

As  reported  by  the  conferees,  the  fol- 
lowing consumer  rights  would  be  secured 
by  the  act: 

First.  To  be  told  the  reasons  for  a 
credit,  insurance  or  employment  turn- 
down when  a  credit  report  was  a  factor 
and  to  be  given  the  name  and  address 
of  tlie  reporting  agency. 

Second.  To  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  substance  of  all  information  in  his 
credit  file  by  the  credit  reporting  agency. 

Third.  To  have  another  person  with 
him  at  the  reporting  agency  when  his 
file  is  discussed. 

Fourth.  To  be  told  who  has  received 
reports  on  him  during  the  proceeding 
6  months  for  credit  or  insurance  pur- 
poses and  the  preceding  2  years  for 
employment  purposes. 

Fifth.  To  have  Inaccurate  or  imvert- 
flable  Information  deleted  from  his  file. 

Sixth.  To  have  the  Information  in  his 
file  reinvestigated  whenever  he  disputes 
Its  accuracy. 

Seventh.  To  file  a  brief  explanatory 
statement  on  disputed  Items  and  to  have 
the  statement  Included  on  subsequent 
reports. 

Klghth.  To  have  the  information  In 
his  file  kept  confidential  and  used  only 
for  legitimate  business  purposes. 

Ninth.  To  have  personal  information 
In  his  file  kept  from  governmental  agen- 
cies unless  ordered  by  a  court. 

Tenth.  To  Ik  Informed  if  adverse  pub- 
lic record  information  is  reported  for 
employment  purposes  when  such  infor- 
mation cannot  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Eleventh.  To  have  adverse  infonna- 
tion  deleted  from  his  file  after  7  years 
or  srfter  14  years  m  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Twelfth.  To  be  informed  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  investigative-type  reports 
Into  his  personal  life. 

Thirteenth.  To  have  adverse  Informa- 
tion on  investigative-type  reports  re- 
verlfled  before  it  can  be  used  again. 

Fourteenth.  To  bring  civil  actions 
against  credit  reporting  agencies  and 
collect  actual  damages  plus  attorney's 
fees  if  the  agency  is  negligent  In  report- 
ing inaccurate  Information. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  House  conferees 
will  perfect  and  improve  the  proi-isions 
of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  November.  In  view  of 
the  growing  importance  of  credit  Infor- 
mation in  our  economy,  we  must  give 
consumers  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
against  the  consequences  of  an  inaccu- 
rate or  misleadmg  credit  report. 

Millions  of  American  consumers  are 
affected  by  the  credit  reporting  indus- 
try. While  credit  reporting  agencies  tiave 
generally  discharged  their  functions  ade- 
quately, in  some  cases  individuals  have 
been  Irreparably  damaged  by  inaccurate 
credit  reports. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  will  for 
the  first  time  give  consumers  a  right 
imder  Federal  law  to  obtain  access  to 
their  credit  file  and  correct  any  inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  information.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  can !»  signed 
into  law  this  year  and  that  it  will  be 
vigorously  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  is  assigned  enforce- 
ment duties. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
adopts  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator  l)e 
willing  to  postpone  action  aa  the  con- 
ference report  for  a  few  minutes?  I  am 
not  aware  yet  of  the  feeling  or  thinking 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  have  a  few  moments 
to  check  that  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  that  done.  However,  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BEKNmi  and  other  minority  members 
who  were  conferees  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  signed  the  conference  report.  I 
think  they  were  quite  pleased  with  it, 
in  fact  they  were  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
aU  and  I  do  not  challenge  the  authenticity 
of  the  report.  Merely  m  the  procedure 
we  follow  at  this  desk,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  this  in  any  way 
conflict  vrith  or  compromise  what  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  going  to  do 
about  credit  cards? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  complements  that. 
We  had  testimony  by  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  about  to 
issue  a  rulemaking  procedure  because 
they  are  going  to  change  the  law  or  the 
tactics  being  used,  not  only  In  connec- 
tion with  credit  card  reporting  but  also 
sendmg  bills. 

This  would  complement  tbat.  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'ires.  With  respect  to 
credit  cards,  tills  makes  it  illegal  to  send 
unsolicited  credit  cards  and  limits  the 
liability  of  a  holder  of  a  credit  card  U 
It  is  stolen  to  $50,  and  to  no  liability  if  It 
Is  not  used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  It 
would  complement  what  the  Fedoal 
Trade  Commission  Is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  objection  to  moving  to  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  at 
this  time. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   I   appreciate   that. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Tuesday.  October  6,   1970.  conferees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  met  together  to 
work    out   the   differences   between   the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  H  J?.  15073. 
In  general,  the  conference  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  «e  retained  most  of  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  dealing  with  bank  secrecy. 
credit  cards,  and  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies. Yesterday,  the  House  filed  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Houiie,  The  state- 
ment for  the  most  part  was  accurate  in 
its  description  of  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees and  the  action  taken  in  the  con- 
ference. However,  there  are  several  state- 
ments in  the  report  which  I  believe  do 
not  clearly  represent  the  action  of  the 
conferees  or  the  intent  of  the   language 
approved  by  the  conference  committee. 
The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  determining  records  to  be 
kept    by    financial    institutions.    In    the 
Senate,  we  amended  the  House  bill  which 
was  unclear,  to  assure  that  no  records 
would  be  required  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuo'  determined  that  they  would 
have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  In  crim- 
inal, tax.  or  regiilatorx-  investigations  or 
proceedings,  in  amending  the  bill,  how- 
ever, we  drafted  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
appeared  to  leave  the  congressional  in- 
tent to  the  Sccretarj-  of  the  Treasury's 
determination  also.  The  conference  com- 
mittee amended  the  Senate  version  by 
clearly  establishing  the  purtxjse  of  the 
legislation  as  requiring  the  "maintenance 
of  appropriate  types  of  records  by  In- 
sured banks  in  the  United  States  where 
such  records  have  a  high  degree  of  use- 
fulness in  criminal.  la.x.  or  regulatory  In- 
vestigations or  proceedings."  The  deter- 
mmatlon  of  which  records  have  such  a 
degree  of  usefulness  and  the  determina- 
tion of  records  or  other  evidence  to  be 
kept  by  financial  institutions  was  left, 
however,  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  other  words,  no  change  was 
made  by  the  conference  to  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  in  any  way  decrease  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  nf  the  Treasury 
to  determine  the  appropriate  types  of 
records  to  be  maintained  by  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

The  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  also  seems  to  try  to 
legislate  further  in  title  vn  containing 
provisions  relating  to  credit  reporting 
aeencies.  The  conference  report  states 
that: 

Tbe  House  Conferees  also  intend  tlut  the 
definitions  of  •"consuiner  reporung  agencj-'* 
not  Include  insured  financial  Instttutlona 
wliose  lending  officers  merely  relate  infor- 
mation about  an  Individual  with  whom  they 
have  bad  direct  financial  tran&actlouB. 

While  I  may  agree  entirely  with  the 
desirability  of  such  an  interpretation,  It 
Is  not  appropriate  to  sute  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  or  the  conference  report  was  in- 
tended to  have  an  interpretation  this 
broad.  Since  no  amendment  was  offered 
or  accepted,  the  Senate  bill  was  not 
changed  eo  far  as  the  definition  of  "con- 
sumer reporting  agency"  Is  concerned. 


During  our  dLscussions  In  the  Senate, 
the  problem  which  could  be  created  by 
this  legislation  for  the  transfer  of  In- 
formation between  correspondent  banks 
was  discussed  very  thoroughly.  It  was 
my  position  that  correspondent  banks 
should  be  allowed  to  transfer  informa- 
tion on  their  customers  to  banks  with 
which  they  had  a  correspondent  rela- 
tionship without  being  considered  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  or  the  Infor- 
mation being  considered  a  consumer 
report.  It  was  argued,  however,  that  If  a 
complete  exemption  were  granted,  banks 
could  in  effect  establish  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  without  being  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  which  would 
govern  the  activities  of  other  consumer 
reporting  agencies  not  affiliated  with  a 
bank. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  bill  language 
which  was  not  altered  in  the  conference 
report  authorizes  banks  as  well  as  other 
institutions  to  piovide  information  to 
third  parties  so  long  as  that  information 
deals  only  with  their  transactions  with 
individuals  who  are  their  customers.  In 
other  words,  a  bank  or  a  retail  estab- 
lishment could  provide  information  to  a 
third  party  on  which  a  credit  Judgment 
could  be  made  so  long  as  information 
was  not  Included  dealing  with  transac- 
tions other  than  those  with  the  bank  or 
other  Institution  providing  the  Informa- 
tion and  such  information  would  not  be 
considered  a  consumer  report  nor  would 
the  transfer  of  such  information  make 
the  transferring  institution  a  credit  re- 
porting agency.  The  language  in  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  would  seem  to  eicpand  this 
authority  to  include  any  information 
which  the  reporting  firm  might  have  In 
its  flies  on  a  person  with  whom  it  had 
direct  financial  transactions.  The  intent 
of  the  legislation  is  not  to  broaden  it  to 
that  extent 

The  House  managers'  statement  also 
states :  < 

Your  conferees  also  intend  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer  credit  report"  not  include 
protective  bulletins  l.ssued  by  local  hotel  and 
motel  aasoclatlona.  and  circulated  only  to 
tbelr  members,  dealing  solely  with  tranaac- 
tlons  Ijetween  members  of  the  associations 
and  persons  named  m  the  report. 

The  House  conferees  may  have  had 
such  an  intent,  but  it  was  not  brought 
to  our  attention  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Indeed,  I  believe  that  such  pro- 
tective bulletins  should  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  consumer  credit  report.s  and 
thus  be  subject  to  all  of  the  restrictions 
contained  In  this  title  of  the  bill.  Many 
of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  have  made 
It  more  dlfflcult  for  those  who  desire  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  which  to  grant 
credit  or  insurance  or  employment  to  re- 
ceive such  information.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  title  will  result  In  restricting 
the  amoimt  of  information  which  is 
available  on  which  to  make  such  deci- 
sions. In  our  attempt  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  Improper  information,  we  have 
added  burdens  and  expense  which  will 
ultimately  be  paid  for  by  consumers.  To 
restrict  an  association  from  providing  In- 
formation to  its  own  members  on  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  paid  their  motel  or 
hotel  bill  or  who  have  paid  such  bills  with 
a  check  which  is  dishonored  seems  to  lie 
absurd.  Such  bulletins  can,  imder  the  blU 


as  I  inteiairet  it,  be  circulated  within  the 
various  branches  of  a  nationwide  chain 
without  any  difflculty  and  without  any 
restrlctloits.  It  appears  only  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  an  association  of  inde- 
pendent firms  should  be  able  to  have  the 
same  degree  of  protection  against  fraud- 
ulent transactions  without  being  subject 
to  all  of  the  expensive  disclosure  and 
compliance  procedures  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  title. 

While  I  am  discussing  compliance  pro- 
cedures. I  would  like  to  refer  to  another 
Improper  statement  made  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  In  the 
conference  committee,  we  accepted  a 
House  amendment  which  added  the  re- 
quirement that  consumer  reporting 
agencies  must  "follow  reasonable  pro- 
cedures to  assure  maximum  possible  ac- 
curacy of  the  Information  concerning 
the  Individual  about  whom  the  report 
relates. "  The  entire  explanation  of  this 
amendment  by  the  House  was: 

This  language  IB  basically  the  Inst  sentence 
of  section  fll4.  making  it  a  duly  for  all  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  to  follow  reason- 
able procedures  to  assure  accuracy  in  their 
reporting. 

The  Senate  report  discussing  section 
614  states  simply: 

Those  who  make  Investigative  reports  must 
follow  pnDcedures  to  assure  maximum  poa- 
slble  accuracy.  The  Statement  of  tbe  Houae 
Managers  now  comes  up  with  the  intent  of 
this  section  as  being: 

"The  Hotise  Conferees  InMnd  that  this  re- 
quirement shall  include  the  duty  to  dllTeren- 
tlate  between  types  of  individual  bank- 
ruptcies (eg.,  between  straight  bankruptcies 
and  Chapter  XITI  wage  earner  plaiu) .  and 
that  the  disposition  of  a  wage  earner  plan 
where  the  consumer  conscientiously  carries 
out  his  responsibilities  under  It  should  be 
duly  noted." 

No  such  requirement  was  ever  men- 
tioned in  the  conference  nor  was  there 
any  Indication  that  any  conferee  in- 
tended the  amendment  to  Include  this 
type  of  requirement. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  basis  or  justifi- 
cation for  the  statement  by  House  man- 
agers that  would  require  dlllerentiatlon 
between  types  of  bankruptcies  or  nota- 
tions regarding  the  conscientiousness  of 
consumers. 

In  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  the  managers  discuss  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  a 
House  Member  but  which  was  rejected 
by  the  conference  committee.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  given  by 
the  Member  who  offered  It  was: 

In  order  lor  the  constuner  to  rectify  any 
errors  In  his  report,  it  Is  essential  that  he 
see  the  information  In  his  file  rather  than 
"the  nature  and  substance  of  the  Informa- 
tion." This  does  not  mean  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  phyalcaUy  lundle  the 
file,  but  merely  aee  the  Information  in  it. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  conferees.  The  House 
conference  report  now  says  that: 

The  Senate  Conferees  did  not  agree  to  this 
amendment,  contending  that  the  existing 
language  already  accomplished  this  result. 
The  Conferees  of  both  Houses  Intend  that 
tills  important  provision  be  so  Interpreted. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Senate 
conferees  did  liot  contend  that  the  exist- 


ing language  accomplish  the  result  of  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees stated  that  they  did  not  want  any 
change  in  the  Senate  language  nor  did 
Members  of  'Jie  Senate  during  the  con- 
ference session  interpret  what  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  bill  was  Intended  to 
mean.  Since  the  eicact  Senate  language 
was  retained  and  since  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  the  language  was 
Intended  to  mean.  It  means  just  what 
it  says.  If  any  additional  interpretation 
Is  desired,  it  can  be  received  from  the 
Senate  report  dealing  with  section  609, 
from  which  I  quote : 

This  section  requires  reporting  agencies  to 
disclose,  at  the  request  of  a  constmier,  the 
nature  and  suttttance  of  all  Information  In 
the  consumer's  file,  the  sources  of  the  Infor- 
mation, unless  il  is  an  inveetigatlve  report, 
and  the  persons  who  have  received  reports 
on  the  consumer  during  the  past  6  months 
for  credit  or  insurance  purposes  and  the  past 
2  year?^  for  employment  purposes. 

Since  the  House  did  not  bring  a  credit 
repoiling  bli;  to  the  conference  and  since 
the  only  bill  on  which  we  were  conferring 
was  the  Senate  bill,  any  amendments  re- 
quiring additional  information  or  more 
stringent  procedures  by  credit  reporting 
agencies  should  literally  be  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  the  conference.  An  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  House  conferees  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Senate  provisions  which  were  not 
amended  is  inappropriate  and  has  no 
basis. 

Interpretations  of  amendments  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  in  conference  can- 
not properly  be  expanded  to  mean  other 
than  the  meaning  discussed  and  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  in  tlie  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  It  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  make  this  statement 
to  clarify  the  legislative  history  and  In- 
tent of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15073. 

Having  made  such  a  clarification.  I 
support  the  report  and  recommend  that 
It  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators  from  Indiana,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  Senate  resumed  Uie  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  264) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Umted  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  question  of  the  three  or 
four  distlngtiished  lawyers  now  on  the 
floor.  Some  of  us  have  been,  not  neces- 
sarily bothered,  but  wondering,  whether 
or  not  the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
affect  the  community  property  laws  in,  I 
think,  the  eight  States  where  those  laws 
are  now  in  effect.  They  have  the  old 
Spanish  community  property  laws. 

What  effect  would  this  amendment 
have  on  that  protection  for  the  rights  of 
women?  That  law  is  based  on  the  old 
Spanish  idea  that  with  everything  be- 
ing equal  when  one  dies  or  when  the 
marriage  Is  dissolved,  60  percent  will  go 


to  the  woman  and  50  percent  to  the 
man. 

I  wonder  if  any  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
community  property  laws  of  the  States 
that  have  such  laws. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  recollects  that  there  was 
some  testimony  in  our  hearings  about  It, 
I  would  be  glad  to  dig  It  out  and  make 
it  available  for  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  As  I  recall,  my 
judgment  was  that  the  commimlty  prop- 
erty laws  would  not  be  affected ;  it  would 
apply  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
the  opinion  of  his  attorney  general? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I  was 
asked  for  my  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  or  those  he 
quotes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Washington.  Slade 
Gorton,  dated  the  4th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1970,  in  which  he  sets  out  a  number 
of  Washington  State  laws  which  would 
be  affected  by  this  amendment,  and  he 
says  this  after  discussing  other  laws 
which  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
amendment: 

Additionally,  it  Is  possible  that  tills  pro- 
posed amendment  might  have  some  effect 
upon  Washington's  Community  Property  law, 
under  which  tbe  property  of  tbe  wife  Is 
treated  somewhat  differently  tiian  the  prop- 
erty of  the  husband.  Under  Revised  Code  of 
Washington  sections  26.16.130  and  .140. 
earnings  of  wages  and  acciunulatlons  of 
other  property  by  a  wife  whue  living  separate 
and  apart  from  her  husband  are  her  own 
separate  property,  while  wages  and  accumu- 
latlona  of  the  husband  while  living  apart 
from  bia  wife  are  not  treated  as  his  sepa- 
rate property,  but  are  considered  to  be 
earned  or  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
the  marital  community 

He  expresses  concern  about  that  very 
proposition. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  had  some 
concern  about  it.  I  am  disposed  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  Then  it  will  go  back 
to  the  States,  and  States  like  Washing- 
ton State  could  determine  how  it  would 
affect  them.  But  Texas,  Louisiana,  New 
Meiclco,  Arizona,  and  my  own  State — 
these  States  still  rigorously  adhere  to  the 
old  Spanish  community  property  laws — 
which  were  based  fundamentally  on  tlie 
protection  of  a  woman's  right  in  the 
marital  relationship  in  the  accumulation 
of  property  during  the  time  of  marriage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  put  in  the 
Record  yesterday  a  letter  from  the  at- 
torney general  of  Louisiana  stating  that 
It  would  invalidate  the  community  prop- 
erty law  of  that  State. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  Texas,  In  which  he 
said  that  a  similar  amendment  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  every  year  for  25  years  and  It 
had  always  been  rejected  every  2  years 
because  the  State  legislature  concluded 
that  It  would  Invalidate  the  community 
property  laws  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  do  not  know. 
I  was  hoping  we  would  have  a  legal  opin- 


ion on  this.  If  the  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  every  State  will 
review  it  and  determine  whether  it  will 
affect  its  laws,  including  the  community 
property  laws,  and  determine  whether  It 
should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  State  or  the  State  of  Texas  or  the 
State  of  Louisiana  or  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  would  want  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  community  property  law,  be- 
cause It  has  worked  well,  and  we  think 
It  is  good. 

I  remember  years  back  when  we  were 
allowed  to  file  a  joint  income  tax  return 
because  we  were  in  a  community  prop- 
erty State.  The  people  in  Indiana  could 
not  file  Joint  returns.  Every  year  an 
amendment  would  be  proposed,  and  the 
late,  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
Senator  Connally,  and  I  would  take  the 
floor  and  try  to  protect  States'  rights  by 
retaining  the  community  property  laws. 

Finally,  we  suggested  that  taxpayers 
all  over  the  Nation  should  be  permitted 
to  file  joint  income  tax  returns  as  could 
the  people  in  our  eight  community  prop- 
erty States.  That  proposal  was  ultimately 
adopted,  so  everybodoy  files  a  joint  in- 
come tax  return  even  if  there  are  not 
any  community  property  laws  In  his  par- 
ticular State. 

I  am  somewhat  worried  about  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  on  such  laws,  but 
I  suspect  that  the  State  legislatures  in 
the  States  affected  will  review  the 
amendment  closely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  II  I  may  quote  from  the 
letter  written  to  me  by  the  attoriMy  gen- 
eral of  Texas,  he  said: 

This  same  amendment  has  been  propoeed 
in  our  Texas  Legislature  for  twenty-five  yean 
but  has  met  defeat  every  two  ye«ta.  Three 
years  ago.  our  State  Bar  took  a  firm  stand 
against  this  particular  amendment,  argu- 
ing that  either  the  amendment  would  bave 
no  altect  and  would  simply  be  a  platitude  or 
it  would  completely  disrupt  our  property 
laws  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  tlie  famUy. 
As  you  know,  we  are  one  of  the  community 
property  states  and  our  State  Bar  found  that 
an  amendmebt  of  tliis  nature  would  tje 
highly  detrimental  to  the  wife  and  mother 
and  to  tlie  minor  children. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  get  that 
information.  I  was  hoping  we  might  have 
some  definite  legal  opinion  on  how  the 
amendment  would  affect  such  laws.  I 
take  It  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
feels  the  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
commimlty  propery  laws.  Many  of  as  In 
the  community  property  law  States  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  matter. 

Let  me  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAITH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  bringing  this  matter 
up.  I  wotild  like  to  point  out  that  If  we 
looked  at  the  scope  covered  by  the  letter 
of  the  attorney  general  of  Texas,  it  goes 
all  of  the  way  from  sayiiig  the  amend- 
ment would  be  notlilng  but  a  platitude, 
to  the  assertion  tliat.  in  fact.  It  would 
bring  about  a  total  destruction  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  Texas  law.  If  that  is  tbe 
kind  of  opinion  we  are  going  to  get.  it 
is  like  tatking  a  shotsun  out  into  the 
night  and  tryitig  to  shoot  a  black  target. 
The  letter  from  the  attorney  general  of 
Washington  was  vague.  He  did  not  give 
an  unequivocal  opinion.  He  said  It  was 
possible. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  who 
happens  to  be  floor  manager  of  the  joint 
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resoluUon.  I  say  the  legislaUve  intent  i» 
S^t'^LfTeri  ^  overriding  national  or 
^ic  interest,  tue  amendment  would  not 
alter  such  a  law. 

\li  EKVIN.  This  amendment  is  not 
going  to  be  interpreted  accords  to  wme 
SvCTTlding  naUonal  purpose.  The  amend- 
SSVSr^be  interpreted  by  «""  >t  ^^v' 

l^would  say  to  the  Senator  Irom  In- 
aiLT^d  ^e  senator  from  Walton 
that  one  ot  the  observations  I  ^^f 
rSevant  here  is  that  of  Robert  ShernU. 
S  .^pendent  for  -HilNation.  who. 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times  a  short 
time  ago.  said : 

The    eau»l    right.    unendmenfB    ]oulDeS 

J^ii^lmpr— IV.  demonsu^tJ^J  what 

tgnorvnce. 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  of  cour«.  is  a  very  learned 
turiai,  and  has  been  a  judge  m  his  State. 
?^Mtor  from  Indiana  has  not  been 
a  iudge  and  has  not  been  a  lawyer  as 
Si^  M  the  senator  from  North  Caro- 
^  Nevertheless.  I  daresay  that  seldom 
jTweek  or  a  month  goe.,  by  that  my  dls- 
^ished  friend  from  North  CaioUna 
S^  not  have  to  look  at  a  statute  and 
int/TDret  what  it  means— not  Just  what 
S?  «rts   say.   but  what  the   statute 
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That  Is  even  more  true  as  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Then  je^  by 
necessity,  must  sueep  with  a  broad  brushy 
and  then  the  courts  determme  each  case 
OD  a  factual  basis,  and  determine  what 
the  congressional  Intent  was. 

The  congressional  intent  is  not  only 
what  the  words  say.  To  determine  intent, 
you  look  at  the  record  of  the  debate 
W^rSow  we  are  trying  to  clarify  tha 
rerord  and  show  what  this  amendment 

"rSf  examples  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  gives,  his  strong  appeals  ttat 
^amendment  would  Uke  the  labels 
•men-  and  •women'  oft  the  various 
restroom  facflities  across  this  emm&y. 
are  ridiculous.  This  would  not  happen. 
The  right  of  privacy  is  too  deeply  en- 
^med  in  our  society.  Ix>ok  at  the  case  of 
Griswold  against  Connecticut,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court^ 

Mr.  COOK.  Hi.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BATH.  I  yield.  ._  .  .^ 

Mr  COOK- 1  might  suggest  that  there 
Is  also  a  complete  Itae  of  cases  out  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  the  right  of  privacy.  We 
shall  probably  put  those  cases  Into  the 
RacoRD  at  a  later  Ume,  but  I  think  this 
discussion  overlooks  that  entire  line  ol 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  sutement? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  those 
eases  were  decided  under  the  ejtlstlng 
ConsUtuUon;  but  when  this  amendment 
becomes  a  part  of  the  ConsUtuUon.  It  is 
going  to  have  to  be  Interpreted  to  raper- 
sede  those  caaes,  U  they  are  Inconsistent. 
A  provision  which  says  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  has  exactly  the  same 
rights  means  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
go  Info  every  public  restroom.  even 
though  It  Is  marked  for  women,  and  a 
woman  has  a  right  to  go  into  every  pub- 


lic restroom,  even  though  it  is  marked 
for  men.  When  the  ConsUtuUon  is 
amended  to  prohibit  the  segregation  of 
men  and  women  in  Jails  and  prisons. 
privacy  is  gone.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
an  amendment  to  proUct  the  privacy  ot 
women.  _ 

Mr  BAYH.  I  respect  the  difference  ol 
opmion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  know  that  in  his  heart  he 
thinks  he  is  right,  but  I  think  he  is  dead 
wrong  in  the  way  he  interprets  the  effect 
of  this  amendment.  I  thmk  he  is  180  de- 
grees wrong. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  make  that  letter  from  the  Texas 
attorney  general  avaUable  to  the  Senate, 
because,  iio  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine,  the  only  significant  change 
that  would  be  required  in  community 
property  Uws  would  be  that  the  States 
would  probably  have  to  allow  Joint 
management  in  some  instances.  The 
State  of  Texas  adopted  such  a  joint 
management  provision  back  in  1968. 

So  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  attorney  general  of  Te.xas  handles 
this  problem. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator  I  am 
going  to  put  it  in  the  RECoao.  I  would 
have  put  it  in  yesterday  had  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  amendment  not  been  laid 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.   COOK.    Mr.   President,   will    the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr   EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  May  I  inquire  how  much 
longer  this  will  be? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  trying  to  pro- 
pound these  questions  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
I  hope  to  be  through  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  about  the  laws  In  Uie  various 
SUtes  pertaining  to  prosUtuUon,  most 
of  which  lalte  into  account  the  differ- 
ence between  male  and  female  in  their 
phraseology. 

How  are  we  going  to  unravel  that  series 
of  State  sUtutes  and  municipal  ordi- 
nances so  as  to  give  equal  rights  across 
the  board?  _  , 

Mr  BAYH.  I  would  have  to  restate 
what  I  said  earlier.  Those  laws  would  be 
appUed  equally  across  the  board  to  male 
and  female. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  would  the  crime  ot 
prosUtuUon  apply  not  only  as  between 
persons  of  different  sexes,  but  also  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex? 

Mr  BAYH.  Whether  that  would  be 
defined  as  prosUtutlon  or  some  other 
crime  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  If  the  equal  rights 
amendment  becomes  law,  could  a  valid 
prosUtuUon  ordinance  be  drafWd  that 
would  dlfferenUatc  between  the  act  of 
the  male  and  the  female,  or  would  it 
have  to  be  drafted  so  broadly  as  to  en- 
compass acUvlUes  not  only  between  the 
two  sexes,  but  between  members  of  the 
same  sex?  _  ^^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  a  crime  Involved  the 
commission  of  certain  acts  between 
members  of  different  sexes,  this  would 
have  to  be  appUed  across  the  board  to 


men  and  women  alike.  By  chance  was 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  alluding  to 
those  crimes  that,  by  definition,  include 
certain  acts  between  members  of  the 
same  sex. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Those  crimes  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor about  homosexual  or  lesbian  mar- 
riages. Most  SUtes  legalize  the  status  of 
matrimony  by  statute  limiting  marriage 
between  partners  of  the  two  sexes.  Do 
those  statutes,  as  now  written,  go  by  the 
board  under  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment? .  J 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
docs  not  think  such  laws  would  be  in- 
validated. „.  , 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is.  a  SUte 
which,  for  example,  has  a  statute  which 
says  "the  status  of  a  marriage  is  valid  in 
this  State  only  as  between  man  and 
woman"  would  still  have  a  valid  statute, 
under  the  equal  righu  amendment? 
Mr.  BAYH  I  believe  that  is  accurate. 
Mr  EAGLETON.  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  Professor  Preund  of  Harvard  Law 
School  feels  a  bit  dlfferenOy.  He  said: 

Indeed,  It  the  law  must  be  as  undlscnml- 
natlng  concerning  sex  as  It  is  toward  race. 
It  would  toUo*  that  laws  outlawing  wedlock 
between  membera  ot  the  aame  sex  would  be 
as  InvaUd  aa  laws  forbidding  miscegenation. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  Professor  Preund;  however.  I 
do  not  share  his  opinion.  As  long  as  the 
laws  require  that  the  marriage  be  a  con- 
tract between  people  of  opposite  sexes, 
they  would  be  consUtutlonal  because 
they  treat  men  and  women  equally.  A 
problem  would  arise  if,  for  example,  a 
law  validated  marriages  between  two 
women,  but  not  between  two  men. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  statutes  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  referring  to. 
Mr  EAGLETON.  Well,  of  course,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Senator  has  com- 
mented on  It.  if  it  would  discriminate 
against  anyone,  it  wotild  discriminate 
against  homosexuals. 

Mr,  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri wants  to  have  a  consUtutlonal 
amendment  covering  that  subject,  we 
will  cover  it  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  I  most  certainly 
do  not.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
anxious  to  pursue  his  amendment.  II  I 
m*y  have  the  indulgence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  comment,  based  on  what  we  have 
been  able  to  cover  by  my  quesUons  up 
to  this  point. 

The  Senator  has  said,  with  respect  to 
these  quesUons,  that  the  States  can  and 
should  continue,  even  if  the  equal  rights 
amendment  becomes  operative,  their 
various  statutes  protecting  the  right  of 
privacy.  Next,  the  Senator  has  stated 
that  the  States  have  a  right  to  maintain 
or  to  establish  statutes  that  "take  Into 
account  the  very  real  physical  differ- 
ences between  the  .sexes,"  Finally,  he  has 
also  stated  that  the  States  "can  take  in- 
to account  overriding  and  compelling 
public  Interest  that  call  for  dlstlnctton 
between  the  sexes," 

Therefore,  I  wonder,  II  an  amendment 
were  drawn  to  his  resolution  which 
amendment   would    protect    the   right 


of  privacy;  protect  the  right  of  dif- 
lerenUaUon  based  on  the  "very  real  phys- 
ical differences  between  the  sexes";  and 
protect  '"the  overriding  and  compel- 
ling public  interest  in  the  differentia- 
Uon  between  the  sexes,"  would  the  Sen- 
ator accept  such  an  amendment  which 
would  be  in  conformity  with  his  own 
thinking  and  which  would  clarify  the 
•■bare  bones"  language  of  his  resolution 
which  in  Its  present  form  is  completely 
silent  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  very  frank  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  we  were 
starting  out  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  see  no 

objection  to  including  specific  language     ^_^^^  ^^^^   ..„..„ .-    — 

incoriwratlng  the  suggestions  made  by  uS.  ConsUtuUon.  as  it  passed  the  House 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  But  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  feels  that  these 
quesUons  of  InterpretaUon  can  be  han- 
dled in  the  legislaUve  history  which  we 
are  now  building.  These  points  have 
been  adequately  covered  in  the  House  by 
the  floor  manager  of  the  measure,  the 
RepresentaUve  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
OairriTHSi,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  inclined  not  to  favor   these 

amendments.  The  very  real  effect  of 
these  amendments  at  this  stage  in  the 
amending  process  would  be  to  kill  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  Senate, 
even  though  it  has  already  been  passed 

by  the  House  by  a  significant  majority. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Not  to  prolong  the 

matter  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  lor  lielng  so  very  indulgent, 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

thinks  there  Is  at  least  a  modicum,  and 

perhaps  more  than  a  modicum,  of  valid- 
ity to  some  of  the  points  I  have  raised.  He 

has  agreed  that  we  need  to  preserve  the 

right  of  privacy;   that  the   very  real 

physical  differences  between  the  sexes 

should  be  taken  Into  account;  that  the 

"overriding  and  compelling  public  in- 
terest   in    differentiating    between    the 

sexes"  should  be  taken  Into  accoimt.  He 

has  Indicated  he  would  not  mind  these 

concepts     being     In     a     constitutional 

amendment.  However,  because  we  are 

racing    the   clock,    he    thinks    that   we 

should  enact  this  resoluUon  as  it  is  now 

drawn  and  pray  to  God  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  tm- 

ravels  It  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  the 

Recors.   I  do  not   think   the  Senator 

from  Indiana  said  that.  I  do  not  think 

he  even  Inferred  it. 
There  Is  more  than  one  way  to  treat 

a  problem.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 

feels  that  the  amendment   adequately 

deals  with  the  problem.  By  raising  these 

quesUons    the   Senator    from    Missouri 

has  clarified  several  of  the  mevttable 
quesUons  of  Interpretation  which  ac- 
company any  consUtutional  provision. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  put  something 
In  the  ConsUtuUon  or  In  the  statute 
books  In  a  mad  effort  to  race  the  clock. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  suggests  that 
we  answer  these  quesUons  by  redrafting 
the  amendment,  I  do  want  to  point  out 


In  addiUon.  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  Just  an  equal  rights 
amendment  for  women.  It  will  also  t>ene- 
flt  men  as  there  are  many  sex  discrimi- 
nations in  law  which  penalize  males. 
Equal  treatment  for  men  and  women 
tmder  the  law  is  indeed  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

As  I  stated  previously  there  Is  virtu- 
ally no  disagreement  upon  the  need  to 
bring  about  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  regardless  of  sex.  The  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  ConsU- 
tuUonal  Amendments  heard  the  case 
abtmdanUy  made  in  hearings  on  May 
5,  6.  and  7  of  this  year,  AddiUonal  bear- 


Mr,  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning,  I  promised  that  I  would 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  1 
therefore  ask  unaiUmous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  disUnguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  30  minutes,  without 
Icsing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
EQUAL  aicRTB  roa  women:    ah  mr*  whose 

TnU   H4S   COMB 

uic  ocumur  j.uii.  ,u.^-.— Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  President,  the  pro-       ■   _  Kof-,™  ih<.  tnii  luriiriBrv 

objection  to  Including  specific  language     ^^^  ^qual   righU  amendment  to  Uie     ^'Z^^^^i^tnbS  9     0    U^ 

■ Hn»  ,h,  .suir^estions  made  by     &.s.  ConsUtuUon.  as  it  passed  Uie  House     f""^"^??,!? *'?^"eukh?id  ti  ^ 

of  RepresentaUves  In  August,  reads  in     J^^^VwaTm  attend^cel!?Sl^f  ^em^ 
'*E«''o'J'ig>.ts  under  u>e  law  shall  no.     Time  and  Ume  again  examples  of  un- 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United  8tat«« 
or  by  any  State  on  account  ot  sex. 

If  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  Senate  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  become  the  26th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  Resolutions 
slmiliar  to  this  proposal,  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  consider  before  adjournment 
this  year— I  should  like  the  atttnUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because  he 
said  we  were  in  a  mad  rush  to  get  this 
done — were  first  Introduced  in  1923  soon 
after  the  ratification  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment giving  women  the  franchise,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  end  the 
tmequal  treatment  under  the  law  to 
which  women  have  been  subjected  since 
the  ConsUtuUon  was  fltst  adopted.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  only  kind  of 
sex  discrimination  which  this  would  for- 
bid is  that  which  exists  In  law.  Inter- 
personal relationships  and  customs  of 
chivalry  will,  of  course,  remain  as  they 
have  always  been,  a  matter  of  individual 
choice.  The  passage  of  this  amendment 

will  neither  make  a  man  a  genUeman  nor 

will  it  require  him  to  stop  being  one. 

Although  there  is  now  little  disagree- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  goal  of  equal 

rights  for  women,  there  Is  quite  some 

difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  can 

best  be  achieved.  Opponents  argue  that 

the  14th   amendment  equal  protection 

clause  and  UUe  VII  of  the  C^vil  Rights 

Act  of  1964  which  prohibited  dlscrlmina- 

Uon  on  account  of  sex  are  sufTlclent  safe- 

gtiards.  The  problem  with  this  analysis 

Is  that  the  courts  have  been  In  some  cases 

slow  and  In  others  completely  derelict  in 

interpreUng  either  of  these  provisions  as 

strikmg  down  irraUonal  sex  discrimma- 

tion  in  law. 

Another  "red  herring"  which  op- 
ponents raise  is  that  all  State  "protec- 

Uve"  laws  for  women  will  be  nullified. 

This  Ignores  recent  court  dedslona  In 

analagous     sltusUons     In     which     the 

courts  have  not  nullified  other  types  of 

discriminatory  State  laws  but  rather  ex- 
tended the  protectton  afforded  to  one 

class   to   the  other,   thereby  providing 

^_^  ___^^ _ equality  of  treatment  under  the  law.  The     _ 

the  broad  language  of  this  amendment  passage  of  this  amendment  is  Important  ^y  ^^  squtl  Employment  opportunity  com- 
is  typical  of  consUtuUonal  language.  And  because  it  will  provide  a  mandate  for  the  nussion,  two  tedeiaj  appeals  courta.  and  s«t- 
the  languaae  has  been  more  than  ade-  courts  to  strike  down  irrattonal  sex-  erai  state  attorneys  general,  a  recent  survey 
quat^S^ed  in  the  debate  we  are    based  discrimlnaUon  wherever  It  Is  found     d»w.d  that  "*  °L  "^gJSSl"^  ""' 


equal  treatment  of  women  tmder  the  law 
were  brought  to  the  attenUon  of  com- 
mittee members.  I  will  not  recount  them 
here  except  to  Insert  In  the  record  at 
this  point  some  examples  of  discrimina- 
tory State  laws  which  would  be  imcon- 
sUtuUonal  upon  adoption  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  document 
be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  polnL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Examples  or  DlacaiMiNATOBT  State  Action 

OtmLAWEO    8T    THE    EQUAL   RIGHTS    AMENO- 

MEirr 

( 1 1  tJntll  1966,  three  at*t«  excluded  wom- 
en from  juries  altogetbec.  In  on*  stale 
( Louisiana  1  women  (but  not  men)  must 
register  specially  to  be  eUgtblc  to  Km  on 
Juries, 

(3)  In  one  state  (Arkansasl,  there  la  a 
statute  allowing  women  to  be  committed  tor 
up  to  three  years  In  the  reformatory  for  ot- 
tenses  such  as  "drug  using"*  and  "habitual 
InloElcatlon."  although  men  earuiot  be  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  30  days  tor  dninken- 
nesa. 

l3)  In  eight  states,  women  oannot  con- 
tract or  sign  leases  untU  they  are  31,  whUe 
men  can  do  so  at  18, 

(4)  Callfonua  and  tour  other  states  re- 
quire a  married  woman  to  obtain  a  court 
order  Ixtore  establishing  an  independent 
business.  11  states  place  special  restrictions 
on  the  right  ot  a  married  woman  to  con- 
tract. In  3  states,  a  married  woman  cant 
t>ecome  a  guarantor  or  surety, 

(5)  Some  cities  In  the  Cnlted  SUtes  (eg,, 
Saunas,  Kansas  and  BUoxl,  Mississippi)  tiave 
different  pubUc  school  pay  scales  tor  male 
and  female  teschen  with  Identical  axpcil- 
snce, 

(6)  Women  are  dlserlmlnatsd  against  m 
college  admissions.  In  the  tall  or  i8<8,  only 
18  s  ot  the  men  entering  pubUc  tour-year 
ooUe«es  had  received  high  school  grade  arer- 
ages  of  B+  or  bstttr.  But  41%  of  the  Crvsb- 
men  women  bad  attained  such  grmdes.  One 
state  university  (University  ot  North  Clapo- 
llna)  has  published  an  admission  brochure 
saying  that  "Admission  at  women  on  the 
freshman  level  wlU  l>e  restricted  to  those 
who  are  especially  well  quallfled.'^ 

17)  Sex  discrimination  stUl  exlsa  In  the 
labor  laws  ot  every  state  La  the  union  except 
Delaware.  And  despite  contrary  dedslons  un- 
der ■ntle  vn  ot  Ue  19S4  avU  Rights  Act 


having. 


inlaw. 
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(St  39  lUtes  and  the  DUlrlct  of  Colum- 
1>U  impoM  Umiutlons  on  tbe  number  of 
hours  worked  by  men.  TheM  provUtons  often 
preclude  women  from  occupying  supervisory 
Jobs  requiring  overtime. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  decision  upon  the 
equal  rights  amendment  seems  to  turn 
entirely  upon  legal  arguments.  In  that 
regard.  I  lelt  it  my  duty  as  a  supporter 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61  which  is 
identical  to  the  House-passed  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  264  to  pro- 
vide lor  my  colleagues  all  the  legal  argu- 
ments I  could  muster  for  passage  of  tbe 
amendment  In  the  form  as  originally 
introduced.  My  initial  efforts  were  let- 
ters to  all  Senators  of  September  1  and 
21  of  this  year.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECi>RD, 
as  follows: 

17  S.  Skkats. 

Washington.    DX:..    September    t.    IS70. 
Re:  S-J.  R«s.  61,  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

DCAK  3rK*TO«:  I  have  become  Increasingly 
copcfrned  about  reports  that  some  Senaton 
bk'  having  second  thougbta  about  thelr 
prevlouKly  announced  support  for  the  pro- 
poced  Bqual  Rights  Amendment,  It  is  the 
purpose  of  ihis  letter  to  help  resolve  these 
doubts. 

Some  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  told,  are  con- 
templating support  for  the  Errln  Amend- 
ment which  would  legltUnatlse  8tat«  schools 
^egre^ted  by  sex.  and  would  probably  be  a 
.wtback  for  women's  rights  it  ratified  3.  J- 
Res.  S31.  Introduced  by  our  distinguished 
coUeague  from  North  Carolina,  is  pkteotly 
unacceptable  to  ail  who  are  concerned  with 
advftziclng  womens  legal  status. 

Opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment have  argued  againKt  the  Amendment 
because  of  Its  alleged  effects,  including  great 
speculation  about  whicb  state  laws  It  would 
strike  down.  However.  U  seems  obvious  to 
me.  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Amendment  will  ge  given 
great  weight  by  the  courts  in  interpreting 
a-od  construing  the  Amendment.  And  the 
intent  of  the  proponenu  la  clearly  not  un- 
derstood by  the  opponents  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  Floor  which  clarifies  the  intent  of 
the  proponenca  of  tbe  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, and  alao  a  memorandum  on  tbe  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  Amendment,  published 
by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  Uke  the 
time  to  study  this  issue,  for  It  not  only 
BlTecU  the  Constitutional  rights  and  equal- 
ity of  U.S.  w«nen,  51  "i  of  our  citizens,  tt 
affect!  us  all.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
deservea  the  continued  support  of  Ita  81 
co-sponaora. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
contact  Bartiara  Schuhmann  or  Mltcti  Mc- 
Connetl  of  my  staff,  extension  4S4S. 

with  beat  wishes. 
SLnoerely. 

MaaLOw  W.  Cook. 

US.  3a?<ATS, 
Waahmgton.  DC  September  21. 1970. 
Re :  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Deab  SKNAToa:  As  you  know,  the- House- 
pa&sed  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  £LJ.  Rea. 
294.  la  on  the  Senate  Calendar  and  will 
probably  be  considered  before  the  pre-elec- 
tion recess.  Hearings  on  this  subject  were 
held  by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Septemtier  0.  10.  11.  and  15  Although  there 
ti  little  or  no  dlaagrvement  upon  the  merits 
of  the  goal  of  equal  rights  for  women,  there 


is  quite  some  dirlerence  of  opinion  as  to  how 
ben  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Some  Constit u tional  scholars  appearing 
before  the  ComnUttee  predicted  rather  dire 
legal  cuDsequenee«  in  tbe  form  of  massive 
nullification  of  state  laws  if  paasBge  of  this 
amendment  la  secured.  As  an  alternative.  It 
wu  argued  th&t  the  5tb  and  14th  Amend- 
ments and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Righu  Act 
of  1964  are  sufficient  to  safeguard  ihe  legal 
rights  of  women.  The  problem  with  this 
analysts  Is  tl)at  while  these  provisions  might 
have  provided  equality  for  women  under  the 
law.  they  have  not  been  ao  cgjuitnied  by  the 
cruris.  Other  legal  c^inlop*  of  scholars  more 
familiar  with  ti\e  field  dfwomen  and  the  law 
were  that  this  amendment  is  greaily  needed. 
They  pointed  out.  in  ailsying  the  fears  of 
opponents,  that  state  "protective"  legisla- 
tion, for  example,  would  not  be  nullified  by 
this  amendment,  but  that  the  protection 
presently  afforded  to  women  would  t>e  ex- 
fended  by  the  courts  to  men  who  are  not 
now  "protected"  and  cited  recent  cases  to 
support  the  extension  doctrine. 

I  believe  the  legal  reservations  about  H.J. 
Res.  264.  expressed  by  Its  opponenLs.  hove 
been  largely  eliminated  by  the  testimony  of 
three  experts  in  this  field.  Professors  Leo 
Kanowlu.  Thomas  Emerson,  and  Nurm&n 
Dorsen.  I  have  placed  their  statements  in 
the  Recoed,  repnni4  ol  wbich  are  enclosed 
for  your  prr&ual. 

I  hope  that  you  will  study  this  testimony 
and  that  we  will  have  your  support  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  li  passed  the 
Rouse,  without  any  weakening  amendments. 
If  you  have  any  lurther  questlcns  regarding 
the  l^al  aspecu  of  this  matter,  please  con- 
tact SUtch  McConneU  ol  my  stafl"  at  4343. 
Sincerely  your-. 

Maolow  W.  Cook. 

Mr.  COOK.  With  the  first  of  these 
letters.  Mr.  President.  I  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  speech  I  had  made  on  August  25 
dealing  with  various  legal  aspects  of  this 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tkx  Equal  Rights  Aksndxsnt 

Mr.  Cook-  Mr.  President.  Senator  Kevin's 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  231.  designed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
would  not  improve  women's  legal  status:  in 
fact.  It  very  probably  would  be  a  setback  If  it 
were  ever  ratified. 

In  a  letter  to  all  Senators  suggesting  co- 
sponsorsblp,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  RnvrN)  explicitly  states  that 
hla  amendment  would  legitimatize  State 
sehool.'i  segregated  by  sex.  In  two  recent  cases 
tbe  courts  moved  toward  Integrating  sucb 
Institution.^  under  the  14th  amendment. 
{Ktratein  ft  al  v.  the  rector  and  rlslfor*  of 
the  Dniveraity  of  Virginia,  etc  .  et  at..  EX>.  Vs.. 
Richmond  Division,  dvll  No.  330-e9-R.  1909; 
Margaret  de  Rivera,  on  h^half  of  her  daugh- 
ter. AUce  de  Rivera,  v.  Leonard  J.  FUedner, 
principal  of  SCifyoeaanf  High  achool,  the 
Board  of  Eduoation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Bernard  S.  Donovan,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Man- 
hattan County  00938-«B.  1989.) 

There  certainly  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
ratification  of  Senate  Joint  Reeolution  231 
would  deter  the  courts  from  pursuing  this 
suspicious  start  toward  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  women,  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Tbe  equal  rights  amendment  would,  ot 
course,  prohibit  putilic  achoola  from  exclud- 
ing women  or  men.  and  from  applying  higher 
admission  atandards  to  women. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  digress  a  moment, 
since  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  for  me  to 
be  In  favor  of  this  amendment,  to  say  that 


one  of  the  reasons  Is  that  I  happen  to  be 
the  father  of  four  daughters.  I  hSTS  a  young 
daugbur  who  wants  to  go  to  law  school. 

I  Inquired  of  a  law  school  in  the  East,  nitd 
found  out  that  last  year  in  Its  graduating 
class  four  of  the  graduating  seniors  were 
women.  When  the  larger  law  firms  in  the 
country  went  to  that  college  and  discussed 
poaitians  with  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  they  discussed  positions  in  the  law  hrm 
in  the  United  States  with  all  of  the  students 
in  the  clasa  except  those  fotu  women.  The 
young  men  went  out  of  the  law  school,  after 
passing  their  bar  examinations  with  an 
average  starting  salary  of  between  tlO.OOO 
and  tlO.OOO  a  year. 

While  all  of  the  four  girls  graduated  in 
the  top  10  percent  of  their  class,  the  highest 
salary  attained  by  one  of  those  four  girls 
was  •tO.OOO.  One  became  a  legal  secretary, 
one  went  to  work  for  a  bank,  and  two  of 
them  went  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  happy  to  send 
my  daughter  to  law  school  if  the  law  school 
would  permit  me  to  pay  only  half  the  tuition 
paid  for  a  male  student,  since  she  will  re- 
ceive only  approximately  half  what  they  get 
when  she  graduates.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  have  that  opportunity. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  231  is  patently  un- 
Bcceptabte  to  everyone  who  Is  concerned  with 
advancing  women's  legal  status,  and  this  Is 
why  I  want  to  correct  the  record  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Sen- 
ator EaviM  says  that: 

The  amendment  nullifies  all  existing  law* 
msklng  any  legal  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween the  respective  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  men  or  women 

However,  nullification  Is  not  the  only  op- 
tion open  to  the  courts  In  dealing  with  a 
law  that  is  unconstitutional.  In  numerous 
cases  the  courts,  both  Federal  and  State,  have 
taken  other  courses  of  action 

In  Neat  v.  Delaware  013  U.S.  370  (1880) 
the  Supreme  Court  aald: 

Beyond  question  the  adoption  of  tbe  fif- 
teenth amendment  had  tbe  effect,  in  law.  to 
remove  from  the  State  constitution,  or  ren- 
der inoperative,  that  proTislon  which  restrtcta 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  white  race 

In  Levy  v.  Louisiana.  391  VS.  68  (1068). 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  strike  down  a 
statute  thst  bad  been  interpreted  by  the 
State  supreme  court  to  exclude  Illegitimate 
children  from  the  right  to  recover  for  the 
wrongful  death  of  their  mother;  It  extended 
the  right  to  the  Illegitimate  children. 

In  Takahashi  v.  Fish  and  Game  Commix- 
ston.  344  U.S.  410  (19431.  the  Supreme  Court 
extended  to  'a  person  Ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship" the  right  to  a  commercial  fishing  li- 
cense. It  did  not  strike  down  California's  sta- 
tute governing  Issuance  of  .such  licenses 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  give  great  weight  to  tbe  Intent  of 
Congress  In  Interpreting  tbe  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  the  purpose  of  tbe  propo- 
nents is  clearly  not  to  nullify  all  laws  dis- 
tinguishing on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Antleau  in  "Modem  Constitutional  Law" 
Bsys — footnotes  omitted : 

In  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  Intention  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  psrtlcular  clau.se  nhould  be  as- 
certained. If  possible,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  many  times  endeaTored  to  do  this. 

Comparably.  In  construing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  It  is  necessary  to  discover. 
If  possible,  what  was  said  In  the  Congress 
that  proposed  the  amendment,  niustratlvely. 
In  seeking  to  dlscorer  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  tbe  Supreme  Court 
has  often  had  recourae  to  the  statements 
made  In  tbe  Congress  that  proposed  this 
amendment- 
Utterances  of  Congressmen  who  proposed 
the  amendments,  as  vrell  as  those  who  were 
most  re^>ona]ble  in  tbe  convention  or  the 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  proposal  are 


especlaUy  respected,  as  witness  the  tradi- 
tional consideration  given  to  James  Madi- 
son's views  on  the  first  amendment  by  the 
courts  ...  as  bearing  upon  the  Intent  of 
those  responsible  for  a  con.sUtutlonal  provi- 
sion, it  is  Important  to  ascertain  the  bac^c- 
ground  of  the  times  leading  to  the  proposal 
and  ratification.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
m  1887:  "It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  ...  we  arc  to  place  ourselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  In  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  framed  that  instrument." 

In  construing  constitutional  proTlslons, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  regularly  looked  for 
the  purpose  the  framera  sought  to  accom- 
plish (pp.  711-714). 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  courts  would 
give  great  weight  to  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative Martha  Griffiths  In  the  House 
debate  and  to  the  words  that  will  he  spoken 
by  the  proponents  of  this  amendment  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Committee  report.  The  chief  proponents  of 
iMs  legislation,  both  Inside  and  ouUlde  the 
Ccngress.  have  stated  explicitly  that  they 
interpret  the  amendment  to  extend  to  the 
other  sex  many  of  the  laws  that  distinguish 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  excellent  legal  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Citizens"  Advisory 
Council  on  the  status  ot  women  takes  this 
position. 

Representative  Gxitftths  said,  and  I 
agree,  that  in  those  States  that  allow  ali- 
mony only  to  women,  men  would  become 
eligible  (or  alimony,  but  women  who  are 
homemakers  would  not  lose  the  right  to 
support    In    the    event    of    divorce,    Rtaklng 


these  laws  ore  superseded  by  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064.  1  am  confident  that 
the  Invalidation  of  these  laws  will  encourage 
the  passage  of  good  labor  laws  protecting 
both  men  and  women  from  unconscionable 
demands  of  a  few  employers. 

TTie  dlsuugulshed  Senator  from  North 
Csrollna  (Mr.  Eavno  states  In  his  letter  to 
his  colleagues  his  belief  that  the  motive  of 
the  advocates  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
is  to  invalidate  present  and  future  laws 
which  make  invidious  or  unfair  dUcrlmlna- 
tlons  against  women.  I  respectfully  beg  to 
differ  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  testimony  I  heard  in 
the  May  hearings  and  my  conversations  con- 
vince me  that  the  advocates  want  the  full 
legal  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  well 
as  the  legal  rlghW  and  that  they  want  to 
eliminate  dUcrlminatlon  against  men  as  well 
as  against  women. 

These  women  recognize  that  they  can 
achieve  their  full  dignity  as  citizens  only  by 
shouldering  responsibilities  of  which  they 
are  capable.  They  are  not  advocating  that 
all  women  be  employed  outside  the  home, 
but  they  are  asking  that  those  who  do  have 
a  commensurate  share  of  the  financial  liabil- 
ity for  the  family.  They  axe  not  advocating 
that  all  women  seek  graduate  degrees;  but 
they  are  seeking  equal  opportunity  for  ad- 
mission to  graduate  schools  supported  by 
the  State  for  those  who  so  elect. 

They  are  not  downgrading  the  role  of 
homemaker.  Indeed,  as  Congreaawoman  Dwy- 
er  so  ably  put  It.  "The  eqxxal  rights  amend- 
ment would  not  tslte  women  out  of  the 
home.  It  would  not  downgmde  the  roles  of 


men    eligible   for   alimony    is    not   a   revo-  *  mother  and  housewife.  Indeed,  It  wotild  give 


lutlonary  Idea,  as  in  many  States  men  are 
now  englble  for  alimony. 

Under  the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Act,  recently  adopted  by  the  national  com- 
missioners on  uniform  State  laws,  "main- 
tenance'— which  replaces  alimony — la  pro- 
vided for  either  spouse  depending  on  relative 
I  financial  conditions  of  the  parties,  ability  to 

3  earn  a  living,  and  appropriateness  of  employ- 

**  ment  outside  the  home  for  the  custodian 

of  the  children.  This  Uniform  Act  ha«  no 
distinction  based  on  sex,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
bv  the  Congress  will  accelerate  adoption  of 
this  reform  legislation  by  the  States.  I  was 
quite  plea.sed  to  see  recognized  in  this  pro- 
posed uniform  law  the  economic  contribution 
of  homemaklng  to  the  family.  It  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  It  explicitly  recognised  In 
law. 

Under  tbe  equal  rights  amendment,  wom- 
en who  are  homemakers  are  not  going  to 
lose  any  tt|ght  to  support  by  their  husbands, 
but  wlTO^vsho  are  employed  or  who  have 
Indepen^nt  means  would  have  to  share 
the  rescpnslblUty  for  support  of  the  family 
within  tmelr  means. 

In  th«few  States  that  provide  dower  rights 
for  t^fr^wlfe  with  no  simUar  right  for  the 
busted,  the  right  would  be  extended  to 
the  husband  under  the  Intent  expressed  by 
Representative  GsirTrrBa. 

Representative  QaiFrrrBs  stated  that  In 
those  few  States  where  minimum  wage  laws 
apply  only  to  women,  the  law  would  be  ex- 
tended to  men — North  Carolina's  end  Ken- 
tucky's laws  apply  to  both  men  and  women. 
The  laws  that  prohibit  women  from  some 
types  of  employment  are  another  matter. 
They  restrict  women's  opportunities,  and  any 
that  are  left  on  the  books  by  the  time  the 
amendment  is  ratified  would  be  invalidated. 
Many  changes  have  already  been  made  In 
these  laws  as  a  result  of  Uile  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

A  number  of  court  cases  have  been 
brought  challenging  these  laws — all  by  blue 
collar  union  women.  I  might  add. 

The  court  decisions  to  date.  Including  two 
by  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  and  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  the  Offloe  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  support  the  view  t>'  -  • 
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new  dignity  to  these  important  roles.  By  con- 
firming women's  equality  under  the  law.  by 
upholding  woman's  right  to  choose  her  place 
in  society,  the  equal  rights  amendment  can 
only  enhance  the  status  of  traditional 
women's  occupations.  For  these  would  be- 
come positions  accepted  by  women  as  equals, 
not  roles  imposed  on  them  as  inferiors." 

They  are  not  advocating  that  mothers — 
or  fathers— caring  for  small  children  be  called 
for  Jury  service  If  sdequate  care  cannot  be 
provided  for  the  children,  but  they  do  want 
women  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient  excuse 
to  be  required  to  serve  on  Juries,  just  as  men 
are  required  to  serve. 

They  are  not  advocating  that  mothers  be 
drafted,  but  they  do  want  women  to  share 
in  the  responslbUltlea  for  defending  the 
country  to  the  extent  they  are  able.  They 
particularly  want  to  open  to  poor  girls  the 
avenue  of  upward  mobility  that  the  military 
has  always  provided  for  poor  boys. 

They  do  not  want  husbands  of  working 
vrives  left  with  small  children  to  rear  with- 
out a  social  security  benefit  based  on  the 
wife's  service.  They  do  not  want  men  saddled 
with  alimony  payments  to  wives  with  ade- 
quate Independent  tneans,  nor  do  they  want 
disabled  husbands  left  without  means  of 
support  by  wives  able  to  provide  alimony. 
They  believe  that  wives  who  abandon  chil- 
dren and  husbands — and  they  do  exist — 
should  have  a  responsibility  for  child  sup- 
port commensurate  with  their  circumstances. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  equal  rights  amendment  do  not 
understand  the  motivation  of  the  advocat«i. 
I  have  been  very  puzzled  by  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  those  opposed  to  the  amendment.  The 
changes  It  would  make  in  law  simply  do  not 
warrant  all  the  fuss.  I  can  understand  why 
the  advocates  feel  strongly  because  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  has  great  symbolic 
significance  and  will  enhance  the  self-respect 
of  women,  in  addition  to  the  more  tangible 
benefits  of  opening  up  of  edticatlonal  oppor- 
tunities and  removal  of  some  disabilities  of 
married  women  in  managing  their  property. 
I  personally  am  convinced  that.  In  addition, 
tbe  ratification  of  the  amendment  will 
greatly  accelerate  reforms  In  the  law  that  are 
already  underway. 


I  can  only  conclude  that  the  opponents 
have  not  given  tbe  matter  sufficient  current 
study  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  actual 
changes  in  law  that  wUl  result.  There  have 
been  many  ciianges  In  law  and  circumstance 
since  the  amendment  was  last  seriously  con- 
sidered that  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notloe 
of  the  opponents.  The  statement  on  tbe  legal 
effects  relied  on  by  opponenu  wss  written  in 
1946,  and  It  Is  surprising  to  see  newspapers 
quoting  this  paper  as  If  U  were  written 
yesterday.  The  author  might  even  t>e  willing 
to  reconsider  before  committing  himself 
today. 

Tbe  equal  rights  amendment  Is  an  ides 
whose  time  has  come,  and  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  this  Congress  will  respond  with 
passage  this  session. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  tbe  second  letter  I  en- 
closed CoNGHEssxoKAL  RECORD  reprints  of 
testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  three  law  professors  who  favor 
passage  of  the  House-passed  equal  righU 
amendment  without  alteration.  Prof.  Leo 
Kanowitz.  Thomas  Emerson,  and  Nor- 
man Dorsen  have  described  the  need  tor 
the  amendment  and  dispelled  the  legal 
fears  of  opponents  in  outstanding  fash- 
ion. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  testimony  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  belnE  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RtrMAKKS    BY    PaOF.    LBO    KaHOWCT    ON    TKK 
EQOAL    RXCHTS    AMENDSCZMnr 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Tbe  most  persuasive  witness  I  had 
the  privilege  of  beormg  was  Prof.  I*o 
Kanowitz  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Law  School  who  succeeded  in  a  quite  con- 
vincing fashion  m  refuting  most  of  the  "red 
herrings"  which  have  been  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment. 

He  predicted  thst  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  would  be  a  good  first  step 
toward  the  goal  of  liberation  of  American 
women  but  warned  that  it  would  not  be  "a 
cure-all  for  the  Myriad  problems  of  sex  dls- 
crimlnatlon  in  law." 

I  urge  all  Senators,  especially  those  who 
remain  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  Professor  Kanowitz.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  th:it  the  statement  be  printed 
in  Che  Recoes. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttic  Bficoan, 
as  follows : ) 

THE    BQUAI.   aiGHTS   AUEHOlCnrr   AND  TH> 
OVEaTZMS   ILLtrSlOH 

IntrxHSuction 

Bdr.  Chairman.  I  should  first  like  to  thank 
the  Committee  for  Inviting  me  to  state  my 
views  on  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, to  the  United  States  Constitution-  As 
a  citizen,  a  lawyer,  and  a  law  professor,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  for  a  numlier 
of  years  with  the  status  of  women  in  the 
United  States,  or  more  precisely,  with  the 
question  of  sex  roles  in  our  society — as  this 
question  has  come  to  be  more  accurately 
designated  in  Sweden. 

Since  1966,  I  have  studied  this  quesUoQ 
to  determine  the  role  thort  has  and  can  ba 
played  with  respect  to  It  by  our  legal  Insti- 
tutions. The  results  of  those  studies  have 
recently  been  published  in  my  book.  Women 
and  the  Law:  The  Unfinished  Revolution.^  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  today  taken  the  Ut^ 
erty  of  presenting  to  the  Chairman  and  Com- 
mittee members. 
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In  Womm  and  the  Lav.  I  explore  major 
aepecU  of  the  legal  status  of  Amerlc&u 
women  uid  anal^e  some  of  the  social  causes 
and  effects  of  sex-based  dUcrlminatloa  in 
American  laws.  Among  tbe  subjecu  examined 
are  abortton,  prostitution.  mamagMble  age, 
age  of  majority,  married  women's  n^mes. 
support  obligations  within  the  family,  di- 
vorce, special  criminal  penalties  for  women. 
Jury  service  rules,  dcxnlclles  of  married 
women,  marlt&l  property  regimes  in  the 
common  law  and  community  property  states. 
and  contracts  and  torts  of  husband  and  wife. 

Much  of  the  book,  however,  deals  with  the 
law  aSectmg  women's  employment  In  the 
United  States,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  to 
the  history  and  effects  of  the  prohibition 
against  employment  sex  discrimination  In 
Title  vn  of  the  1964  C\v\l  Rights  Act.  In 
addition.  Women  and  the  Law  explores  in 
considerable  detail  the  principles  of  Amer^ 
lean  constitutional  law  affecting  this  area  of 
human  rights. 

Rather  than  recapitulating  the  contents 
of  Women  and  the  Law.  or  even  Its  exposition 
and  analysts  of  persisting  spx-bascd  dis- 
criminatory legal  rules  and  official  practices. 
I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the  book  it- 
self— although  I  am  sure  that  many  Instances 
of  such  discrimination  have  already  been 
brought  to  yotir  attention  by  other  wlt- 
neaaae.  But  I  would  take  this  occasion  to 
repeat  the  hopes  I  expressed  for  the  book  in 
Its  Preface. 

"Perhaps."  T  wrote,  "an  awareness  of  the 
many  areas  of  sex-based  legal  discrimination, 
whose  continued  existence  this  book  seeks  to 
identify,  will  stimulate.  Orat,  courtroom  and 
legislative  attacks  upon  those  disparities 
or  Injustices,  then,  a  much-needed  national 
examination  of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
sexes  In  every  sphere  of  American  life,  and 
finally,  the  active  and  continuing  participa- 
tion of  all  Americans  In  bringing  about  the 
needed  changes." 

My  inrestigatlon  in  this  Seld  has  persuaded 
me  that  many  Irrational  and  harmful  dls- 
tlnctloos  continue  to  be  made  in  the  legal, 
political  and  social  treatment  of  the  sexes 
ta  our  co\iniry,  that  the  resulting  injustices 
have  Impeded  our  development  as  a  nation, 
and  that  they  have  led  to  much  personal  un- 
bappinees  for  American  men  as  well  as 
women. 

By  relegating  women  to  special  tasks,  by 
perpetuating  ancient  myths  about  the  al- 
leged physical  and  psychological  limitations 
of  women,  we  American  men  have  subjected 
ourselves  to  an  awesome  burden.  For  the 
doubtful  Joys  of  feeling  superior  to  women. 
we  have  paid  a  terrible  price.  Not  only  have 
we  suffered  with  respect  to  uneven  laws  In 
the  field  of  support  obligations  within  the 
family,  child  support  and  custody  awards  in 
divorce  proceedings,  and  the  frequent  lack 
of  protecuve  labor  legislation  where  such  leg- 
istatioQ  exists  for  women,  but  our  insistence 
that  men  and  only  men  are  entitled  to  be 
society's  doers  and  shakers  has  led  to  our 
dying  from  eight  to  ten  yean  earlier,  on  the 
average,  than  the  women  of  our  country.  Per- 
haps even  more  important  Is  that,  because 
of  arbitrary  social  and  legal  distinction,  both 
men  and  women  arc  often  prevented  from  re- 
lating to  one  another  as  people,  as  fellow 
members  of  the  human  race. 

So.  when  I  speak  or  write  of  the  need  to 
erase  sex-based  discrimination  in  American 
law.  I  am  moved  not  only  by  the  desire  to 
end  the  injustices  that  American  men  have 
perpetrated  upon  our  nation's  women,  but 
to  end  those  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves 
as  well. 

But  recognizing  that  sex  dlacrlmlnatlon 
pervades  American  law  and  that  It  Is  perni- 
cious does  not  tell  us  how  best  to  bring  about 
the  needed  changes.  It  is  to  this  question — 
and  apeeiflcaUy  to  wb«th«r  the  constltutlon- 
Bl    amendments   proposed   in   either  Senate 
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Joint  Resolution  61  or  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 231  are  appropriate  steps  to  that 
goal — that  I  would  now  address  myself. 

Before  I  explain  my  reasons,  however,  let 
me  state  my  position  on  ^hese  two  proposed 
amendments.  First.  I  support  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  as  worded  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61.  Secondly.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ments to  that  Amendment  that  are  set  forth 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  231. 

Thirdly.  I  should  also  like  to  discuss  with 
this  Committee  what  I  believe  is  the  core 
question  in  the  controversy  over  the  Amend- 
ment's desirability  namely  the  issue  of  state 
protective  labor  legislation.  As  I  shall  ex- 
plain. I  believe  that  much  of  the  dlscuslou 
of  this  question  Is  at  croas- purposes,  that  It 
proceeds  from  a  basic  fallacy  In  the  thinking 
of  proponents  as  well  as  opponents,  and  that 
If  It  can  be  cleared  up.  the  spectacle  of 
otherwise  natural  allies  opposing  one  another 
may  disappear.  Finally.  I  would-be  glad  to 
try  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  Commit- 
tee might  care  to  ask  about  other  aspects  of 
this  subject. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  CI 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  if  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  state 
legislatures,  would  add  a  new  article  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  to  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  ratification.  The  crucial 
language  of  that  proposed  new  article  reads: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  demed  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  States  shaU  have  power, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force tht"!  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  present 
desirability  of  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  my  book,  Women  and  the  Law.  Writ- 
ing in  1969,  I  suggested  that  many  propo- 
nents of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  were 
mistaken  In  their  belief  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  lower  state  and 
federal  courts  had  In  the  past  held  existing 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
in  particular  the  Fifth  and  Poiu-teenth 
Amendments,  inapplicable  to  wometi. 

"The  fact  Is,"  I  wrote,  "that  the  courts 
have  not  done  this  at  all.  Instead,  they  have 
generally  held  that  existing  constitutional 
provisions  do  apply  to  women,  but  that  with- 
in the  limits  of  those  provisions,  women  in 
many  situations  constitute  a  class  that  can 
reasonably  be  subjected  to  separate  treat- 
ment.'*'      ^ 

I  alK>  Buggnted  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not  funda- 
mentally change  the  plcttu^.  "While  the  pro- 
posed amendment  statea  that  equality  of 
right*  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of 
aex,"  I  wrote  "sex  classlfl cations  could  con- 
tinue U  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  though 
they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  sex.  they  are 
In  reality  based  upon  function.  On  the  other 
hand,  tmder  existing  constitutional  provi- 
sions, particular  classifications  of  men  and 
women  that  caxmot  be  shown  to  be  based 
upon  function,  are  vulnerable  to  attack — as 
baa  already  been  demonstrated  in  some  lower 
state  and  federal  courts  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatory laws  In  the  realm  of  Jury  serv- 
ice, differences  in  punlsJunent  for  Identical 
crimes,  right  to  sue  for  loss  of  oonaortlum 
and  the  like."  • 

This  latter  reference  was  to  a  series  of  re- 
cent cases  In  which  sex-based  discriminatory 
legal  rules  had  already  been  struck  down  by 
various  courts  as  violating  the  equsd  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion's Ptourteenth  Amendment  {E.g.,  White 
v.  Croofc,  351  P.  Supp.  401  (1966);  Robinson 
V.  York,  2S1  P.  Supp.  8  (1968):  Owen  v.  Illi- 
nois Baking  Corporation.  260  P.  Supp.  830 
(DO.  Mich  1966):  Clem  v.  Brown.  3  Ohio 
Misc.   167,  207  N.E.  2d  398  (1965)   etc.) 

I  also  suggested  that  "as  some  of  these 
cases  make  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Court,  Influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
opinions  below  and  perhaps  more  responalve 


to  the  present  sociological  climate  surround- 
ing the  question  of  women's  legal  status 
than  It  has  been  in  the  past,  may  drasti- 
cally revise  lu  prior  approach  to  determinUig 
the  kind  and  extent  of  official  sex  discrimi- 
nation that  Is  allowable." 

I  contmue  to  hold  these  views.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  a  very  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
when  it  next  confronts  an  equal  protection 
or  due  process  challenge  to  a  sex  discrimina- 
tory law,  will  drastically  modify  the  undif- 
ferentiated principle  originally  enunciated  in 
the  1908  case  of  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.S. 
413  (1908)  that  "Sex  is  a  valid  basis  for 
classification." — a  principle  I  described  lu 
Women  and  the  Law  as  being  'often  repeated 
mechanically  by  the  courta  without  regard 
to  the  purposes  of  the  statute  in  question 
or  the  reasonableness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  purpose  and  the  sex-based  classi- 
fication."* Indeed.  I  suggested,  "the  subse- 
quent reliance  in  Judicial  decisions  upon  the 
AfuZIer  language  is  a  cloaslc  example  of  the 
misuse  of  precedent,  of  later  courts  being 
mesmerized  by  what  an  earlier  court  had 
said  rather  than  what  it  had  done."  * 

But  if  I  believe  that  the  Equal  Rigbu 
Amendment  vrauld  not  achieve  anything  that 
could  not  be  achieved  by  the  courts  in  inter- 
preting existing  constitutional  provisloos. 
the  question  arises  as  to  why  I  om  support- 
ing the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  at  this 
time,  especially  since  my  position  on  the 
Amendment  has  heretofore  wavered  between 
mild  opposition  and  lukewarm  support-  The 
answer  is  simple.  Although  I  still  believe 
that  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  probabil- 
ity that  the  Supreme  Court  will  perform  as 
I  hope  and  expect  in  this  area,  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  It  will  do  so.  Moreover.  I  now 
believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for  all  branches 
of  government  to  demonstrate  an  unahakc- 
able  Intention  to  eliminate  every  lost  vestige 
of  sex-based  discrimination  In  American  law. 
The  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment at  this  time  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  many  American  women  and  men  who 
now  see  the  need  for  substantial  reform  In 
this  area.  Finally,  should  the  next  few  years 
bear  out  my  prediction  that  tbe  Court  will 
soon  begin  to  interpret  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions  so  as  to  eliminate  irrational 
sex  discrimination  In  the  law,  no  barm  will 
have  been  achieved  by  tbe  presence  pf  tbe 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Indeed,  many  ex- 
amples can  be  cited  in  which  laws  and  official 
practices  may  violate  more  than  one  constj- 
tutlona]  provision  at  one  time. 

Moreover,  should  the  Supreme  Court  not 
respond  aa  I  have  suggested  It  ought  to  in 
this  area,  then  the  need  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  have  become  manifest.  The 
time  that  will  have  been  gained  by  sending 
It  on  lis  ratification  road  Inmiedlately  would 
be  precious. 

There  la  one  word  of  caution  I  would  add 
at  this  point,  however.  And  that  la  that  this 
Cc»nmlttee  and  Congress.  If  It  adopts  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  I  hope 
It  will  do.  will  make  sure  that  the  record 
discloses  that  It  does  not  thereby.  Intend  to 
discoiu-age  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court 
from  Interpreting  existing  constitutional  pro- 
visions— and  especially  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — so  as 
to  eliminate  every  sex-based  discrimination 
In  American  law  that  cannot  be  sustained  by 
overwhelming  proof  of  functional  differences 
between  men  and  women. 

I  say  this  because  there  is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger that  If  this  is  not  done,  the  adoption  of 
the  Amendment  at  this  time  will  ultimately 
represent  a  defeat  rather  than  a  victory  for 
those  of  us  who  seek  the  eradication  of  irra- 
tional sex-based  distinctions  in  American  taw 
and  society.  In  the  abeence  of  such  a  clarify- 
ing declaration  In  the  legislative  history  the 
Court,  when  faced  with  an  equal  protection 
or  due  process  challenge  to  a  sex-dlscrlmliui- 
tory  legal  rule  or  official  practice  within  the 
next  few  years,  may  be  prompted  to  reason  as 


follows:  Since  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
federal  government,  the  Congress,  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  then  It  must  have  believed  that 
existing  constitutional  provisions  were  in- 
adequate to  provide  tbe  needed  relief  In  this 
area.  Though  such  a  view  is  not  determina- 
tive. It  is  at  least  persuasive.  As  a  result,  de- 
ferring to  Congress'  apparent  wishes  in  this 
respect,  the  Court  could  withhold  any  modi- 
fication of  the  MulUr  principle  and  simply 
await  the  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  before  providing  the  needed 
relief  in  this  area. 

The  problem  of  course  is  that  one  caiinot 
be  sure  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
will  be  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  ol 
State  legislatures.  Even  if  it  la  eventually 
ratified,  this  may  occur  many  years  from  now. 
In  the  meanllme,  many  lltlganu.  both  men 
and  women,  seeking  to  prevent  unreason- 
able discrimination  based  upon  sex,  may  find 
that  no  redress  is  available  from  the  courts. 
I  am  aware  of  course  of  the  decision  In 
Gray  v.  Sandert.  372  US.  368,  wherein  the 
Supreme  Court  at  page  379.  Invoked  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
voting  deiilals  based  on  race  and  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment's  similar  prohibition  of 
denials  based  on  sex  to  sustain  a  challenge 
to  a  county-uult  voting  system  that  was 
based  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  equal 
protection  clause.  Gray  v.  Sanderx  is  no  guar- 
antee however  that  the  Court  would  act  the 
same  way  under  the  clrciuxutances  we  are 
presently  concerned  with.  For  one  thing. 
Gray  was  decided  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Amendments, 
while  the  fear  that  I  have  expressed  con- 
cerns the  Supreme  Court's  response  while 
the  ratification  of  the  propoced  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  still  be  pending.  For  an- 
other thing,  the  Gray  decision  did  not  re- 
quire the  Court  to  overrule  or  substantially 
modify  any  of  Its  recent  decisions.  But  If  tbe 
^  Court  were  to  do  as  I  hope  and  expect  it 

^  will  with  respect  to  equal  protection  and  due 

process  challenges  to  sex-based  legal  dis- 
crimination. It  would  have  to  drastically 
modify  several  decisions  that  were  rendered 
aa  recently  as  1961  {Hoyt  v.  Florida,  366  U.S. 
67)  and  19&4  (Ooesart  v.  Cleary.  385  U.S. 
464). 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  Is  of  crucial 
importance  that  this  Committee  and  Con- 
gress, In  adopting  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  make  clear  their  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  forthcoming  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  soon  trans- 
form that  Amendment  into  a  constitutional 
redundancy. 

Finally,  before  moving  on  to  tbe  propoced 
amendments  to  the  Amendment  that  are 
contained  In  SJ.  Res.  331,  let  me  make  one 
more  observation. 

Some  proponents  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  are  undoubtedly  convinced 
that  Its  adoption  will  Inevitably  rerolutlon- 
Ize  Judicial  attitudes  about  sex  roles  in  our 
society.  Some  opponents  of  the  Amendment 
are  equally  convinced  that  Its  adoption  will 
Introduce  chaos,  uncertainty  and  confusion 
In  our  law  and  Judicial  processes. 

My  most  recent  studies  In  this  area  have 
persuaded  me  that  neither  view  is  correct. 
I  have  Just  returned  from  a  seven-month 
sabbatical  leave  In  Europe.  While  there.  I 
began  an  examination  of  law-based  sex  dis- 
crimination problems  in  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many. Switzerland.  England,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden. 

My  study  is  still  incomplete  and  it  shall  be 
some  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  publish 
my  conclusions.  For  the  moment,  however. 
I  think  I  can  say  with  some  assurance  that 
the  experience  of  the  West  German  courts 
in  interpreting  a  similar  constitutional  pro- 
vision ("Afdnner  und  Fraunen  sind  gleich' 
1>erechtifft." — translated  as  "Men  and  women 


Pootaotee  at  end  of  article. 


are  equal  before  the  law."  Art.  3.  sec.  2  Con- 
stitution of  the  German  Federal  Republic) 
demonstratee  two  Important  points.  One  is 
that  our  Courts  will  face  no  extraordinary 
difficulties  In  d^a^itng  with  the  Amendment. 
The  other  Is  that  the  Amendment  wUl  not 
of  Iteelf  represent  a  cure-all  for  tbe  myriad 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  In  law  and 
society — although  It  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  For  as  I  suggested  in  Women 
and  the  Law,  even  after  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  "the  crucial  fac- 
tor win  continue  to  be  the  responsiveness 
of  the  Judiciary  to  the  social  Impulse  toward 
c^quaUty  of  treatment  without  regard  to 
sex." ' 

But  In  contrast  to  my  former  position, 
when  I  believed  that,  for  tactical  reasons. 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  abated  In  f&vor  of  vigorous  chal- 
lenges under  existing  oonstiiutiooal  provi- 
sions, I  now  believe,  for  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced earlier  in  these  remarks,  that,  pro- 
vided the  adequate  legislative  history  is 
made,  passage  of  the  Amendment  at  this 
time  could  do  no  harm  and  pos&lbly  could 
do  much  good. 

aSNATC   JOINT   BESOLtmoN    331 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  231.  That  Joint  Resolution, 
introduced  as  a  substitute  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61.  would  change  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  several  respects. 
First.  It  would  place  a  seven-year  limitation 
on  the  ratification  process.  Secondly,  It  would 
become  effective  two  'years  after  ratification 
rather  than  one  year  after  ratification  aa 
proposed  in  S.J.  Res.  61.  But  most  impor- 
tantly. It  would  qualify  tbe  basic  declara- 
Oon  of  equality  contained  In  S.J.  Res.  61  by 
adding  this  second  sentence: 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  which  is  reason- 
ably designed  to  promote  the  health,  safety, 
privacy,  education,  or  economic  welfare  of 
women,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform  thetr 
duties  as  homemakers  or  mothers. 

Aa  indicated  earlier.  I  recommend  the  re- 
jection of  S.J.  Res.  231. 

Flrat  of  all,  I  oppose  the  seven  year  limita- 
tion on  tbe  ratification  process.  Hopefully, 
the  basic  Equal  RlghU  Amendment,  as 
worded  In  BJ.  Res.  61.  will  t>e  ratified  long 
before  seven  years  have  passed.  But  should 
that  not  be  the  case.  I  con  see  nothing  that 
win  be  gained  by  ixuposlug  such  a  time 
limit— especlaly  If,  as  I  have  auggested,  tbe 
legislative  history  will  clearly  show  Congress' 
hope  and  exi}ectation  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  In  the  meantime  render  the 
Amendment  unnecessary. 

Second,  while  there  Is  some  merit  to  tbe 
Idea  that  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress 
should  be  given  more  than  one  year  to  en- 
act appropriate  Implementing  legislation,  a 
one  year  period  would  be  adequate  alnce 
both  state  and  federal  legislatures  would 
have  had  time  to  prepare  for  their  work 
while  the  ratification  procaes  was  still  pend- 
ing. 

My  most  severe  reservations  about  BJ. 
Res.  231.  however,  go  to  the  language  In 
the  second  sentence  of  the  first  section  that 
would  qualify  the  basic  declaration  In  favor 
of  equal  treatment  in  the  law  vpltbout  re- 
gard to  sex  that  is  contained  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  that  section. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  serious  queetlons 
about  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence. 
And  even  If  the  meaning  of  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, I  fear  that  the  Interpretation  prob- 
ably intended  by  lu  sponsor  would  render 
that  language  objectionable  to  me  as  being 
Incompatible  "^Itb  the  needs  of  our  society 
and  the  basic  goal  of  equal  treatment  under 
law  without  regard  to  sex. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  tbe  second 
aenunce.  I  tblnk  It  la  important  to  note  firat 
tbe  provlilou  that  It  qtiallfiea.  That  provi- 


sion states.  "Equality  of  cighta  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  SUtea  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex."  Then  oomes  the  sentence  in  question 
which  states  that  the  Article  shall  cot  Im- 
pair the  validity  of  certain  kinds  of  laws 
which  prefieutly  are  assumed  to  t>enefit  wom- 
en In  a  variety  of  ways. 

One  poi&lble  interpretation,  resulting  from 
this  Juxtaposition  of  tte  t'*-o  sentences. 
would  be  as  follun's:  SU.  .he  &rst  sentence 
guarantees  equality  of  treatment  without 
regard  to  sex,  and  alnce  the  benefits  presum- 
ably flowing  to  women  from  certain  laws 
are  held  Inviolate  in  the  second  sentence, 
then  tbe  only  way  to  achieve  the  equality 
of  treatment  .guaranteed  in  the  firs;  sen- 
tence Is  to  extend  those  benefits  to  men. 
Under  this  construction,  since  women's 
present  exen^>Uon  from  compulsory  military 
service  Is  to  be  preserved,  the  constitutional 
command  of  equal  treatment  can  be  obeyed 
only  by  extending  the  exemption  to  men. 
This  would  render  unconstitutional  our  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  law  which  presently 
applies  to  men  only. 

While,  personally.  I  would  have  do  objec- 
tion to  such  a  oonstrtictlon  of  this  language. 
I  wonder  If  this  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Resolution's  sponsor. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  offered  of  tbe 
remaining  language  of  the  second  sentence. 
l.e.,  up  to  tbe  beginning  of  the  lost  clause. 
For,  It  Is  not  only  women  who  have  an  in- 
terest In  laws  designed  to  promote  their 
health,  safety,  privacy.  educaUon  or  eco- 
nomic welfare.  Men  are  equally  interevted 
In  being  protected  by  government  in  these 
areas.  A  reasonable  reconciliation  of  this  lan- 
guage with  the  command  of  the  first  sen- 
tence would  be  to  read  it  as  requiring  tbe 
extension  of  the  benefit*  of  such  laws  to 
men.  Indeed.  If  this  Is  intended  by  this  lan- 
guage, I  could  suppcfft  It — although,  aa  I  wlU 
explain,  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment,  as 
worded  In  S.J.  Res.  61.  achieves  this  same 
goal  and  Is  preferable. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  Eenxenoe 
raises  some  difficulties,  however.  It  states. 
"or  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duUee  as 
homemakers  or  mothers."  Here  tbe  extension 
approach  Is  clearly  not  intended.  Thougb  It 
Is  possible  bo  think  of  men  performing  the 
function  of  homemakers,  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  them  as  mothers  in  a 
biological  sense.  Moreover,  this  lacrt  clause 
would  appear  to  lend  constitutional  dignity 
to  tbe  social  preeumpUon  that  tbe  highest, 
if  not  the  sole,  life's  work  for  women  Is  that 
of  wife  and  mother. 

The  apparent  Intention  of  this  last  clause 
provides  a  key.  I  believe,  to  the  probable 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  rest  of  the 
language  In  the  second  sentence.  That  la. 
raiber  than  intending  these  benefitji  and  pro- 
tections to  be  extended  to  men.  the  Amend- 
ment's sponsctt^  apparently  intends,  by  tbe 
language  of  tbe  second  sentence,  to  preserve 
these  for  women  alone.  Not  only  would  this 
represent  a  nulUflcaUon  of  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  proposed  Equ&l  Rights  Amend- 
ment OS  worded  in  SJT.  Res.  61,  but  It  would 
be  a  substantial  step  backward  from  the 
encouraging  recent  trend  of  decisions  La  the 
state  courts  and  lower  federal  courts. 

Even  if  S.J.  Res.  331  Is  Intended  to  em- 
brace the  poosiblllty  of  extending  to  men 
certain  rlgbta.  privileges  and  benefits  of  law 
presently  enjoyed  by  women  omy.  the  basic 
fallacy  In  its  reasoning  la  its  apparent  as- 
simiptton  that  the  unoidoraed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  as  worded  In  S  J.  Res.  61.  would. 
If  adopted  and  ratified,  deprive  women  of 
many  of  theee  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits. 

But  I  suggest  that  this  need  not  happen 
at  all.  In  Women  and  the  Xmw,  I  pointed 
out  bow  It  would  be  consistent  wltb  Ju- 
dicial precedent  for  the  courts,  in  Interpret- 
ing the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  equal  pro- 
tection claxise  In  aex  discrimination  cases,  to 
cure  tbe  invalid  Inequality  by  eztoidlng 
the  benefits  of  particular  laws  of  tbe  cez 
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.male  or  female)    that  hud  not  pniyloualy  adopted,  could  work  In   the  area  that  hoj 

iX«d  th^beneflta  rather  than  by  re-  been  the  aubject  ot  greateet  controverBy    1 

mJ^  ,h.rfrom  the  one  that  had.  THat  am  referring  BpeclBcally  to  the  Amendment^ 

^°UraU   I  suggested,  was  equally  appUcable  effect  upon  the  States  protective  labor  lawa 

rtth  rwict   to  t^  Equ.U   Rights  Amend-  that  presently  apply  to  women  only.  Paren- 

«tn_^  respect   to  mi!  t^u^       »  thetlcaJly.  I  would  point  out  that  my  analy- 

The   supreme   Court's  recent   decision   In  ala  here  also  applies  to  the  effect,  of  the 

tr^  V.  loSl.,  391  US.  68  (1968) .  I  wrote  equal   protecUon   clause,   a  ^a   whe-i   the 

Sad   -held  that  a  denial  to  Illegitimate  chU-  Supreme    Court    begins    to    IJ^^P"'    ^« 

dren  of  a  right  to  recover  for  wrongful  death  clause  vigorously  In  the  !.«t  discrimination 

Vn'c.S:'^r^i,T?JZ^fT:^.'nl'.  "heading  the  t«,tlmony  printed  to  ^^s 

m^  the%^r;ro,ecUonTua«nt'S'.  But  Committee's    SubcomnUtte.    on    Conatltu- 

the  court's  remedy  for  such  a  nolatlon  was  ""—i  Am.„rt™,n,,  durln,.  ! 


not  to  remove  from  the  legltlmite  children 
the  right  to  recover  tor  their  mother's 
wrongful  death,  but  rather  to  extend  this 
right  to  her  Illegitimate  children  "  ■ 

"Even  some  stale  courts."  I  observed,  "ex- 
ercUlng  their  power  to  entertain  federal  con- 
stitutional challenges  to  state  lawa.  have 
achieved  similar  resulu.  Thus  In  Clem  v. 
Broim.  an  Ohio  Court  of  common  Pleas, 
holding  that  the  stale's  rule  permitting  hus- 
bands but  not  wives  to  recover  lor  loss  of 


tlonal  Amendmenu  during  Its  e*rlleT  hear- 
ings this  year,  and  the  testimony  presented 
at  prior  Senate  committee  hearings  on  the 
propoaed  Amendment.  I  am  struck  by  what 
I  regard  aa  a  peculiar  fact.  That  fact  Is  that 
certain  group*  or  orgnnirntlons  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  reasonable  expectations,  should  be 
allied  on  the  issue  of  equality  without  regard 
to  ses  are  In  fact  divided  over  the  desirability 
of  the  Amendment  as  a  way  of  achieving 
that  goal.  I  am  of  course  speaking  of  the 
basic  division  between  the  women's  organi- 
zations,  who  have  for  the  moat   part  sup- 


conwmlum  deprives  a   wife  ^^  '•j;"!  P^^'     ^^^  the  Amendment  and  organized  lab^ 
law    remedied  ttil*  inequainy     ^_^..    .^^    .^  ,.  ^  ^„.  „„^   «f«irtfcMi  it 


tectlon  of  the 

by  extending  the  right  to  wives  rather  than 
bv  removing  it  from  husband*.  Similarly,  the 
decttlou  of  a  federal  district  court  In  Michi- 
gan In  O^en.  ¥.  lUinoia  Bonking  Corpntation 
was  one  more  example  of  a  .  .  .  cotirt  cur- 
ing what  It  regarded  as  a  constitutionally  in- 
firm one-way  conaortlnm  rule  by  extending 
the  right  to  sue  to  married  women. 

"As  long  ago  as  1871.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state  could  not 
limit  the  right  to  sue  on  a  cause  of  action 
created  under  state  law  so  as  to  deprive  the 
federal  court*  of  the  power  to  entertain  such 
suits  If  Jurisdiction  was  otherwise  pres- 
ent ,  .  .  Though  I  this  I  result  .  .  .  wm  dic- 
tated by  the  requirements  of  Article  m  of  the 
US.  Constitution,  conferring  the  Judicial 
Power  upon  the  United  States,  rather  than  by 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  it  Is  another  illustration  of  the 
Court's  past  practice  of  implementing  con- 
stUuCional  provisions  by  extending  a  state- 
created  benefit  beyond  the  Ilmiu  Intended 
by  the  state,  while  recognizing  that  the  sUte 
could.  If  it  want«d,  remove  the  benefit  from 
all.-  • 

Thl»,  1  believe.  Is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  aided  by  the  legislative  hls- 
UMT.  wUl  interpret  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment aa  worded  in  3  J.  Ree,  «1.  This.  I  be- 
lieve. Is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Court  can 
and  should  interpret  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments  equal  protection  clause  In  forthcom- 
ing sex  dlscrtmlnation  cases 

I  would  also  stress  that  the  Amendment  as 
worded  In  SJ.  Res.  61  empowers  Congress 
and  the  States,  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, to  enXorce  the  new  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  This.  I  suggest.  Is  the 
ultimate  corrective,  the  ultimate  guarantee 
of  social  consensus  with  regard  to  decisions 
to  extend  one-way  rules  or  abrogate  them. 

In  sum,  I  beUeve  that  3.J.  Res.  231  Is  based 
on  an  Invalid  assumption  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as 
worded  in  SJ.  Res.  81.  and  therefore  recom- 
mend Its  rejection-  Though  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  sponsor  of  3. J.  Res.  231  Is 
as  interested  as  I  am  In  advancing  the  status 
of  American  women  In  law  and  society,  he 
has  proposed  a  way  that  I  simply  cannot 
fiupport.  The  fsct  of  the  matter  la  that  this* 
Is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  question  about 
which  reasonable  men  and  women  do  differ. 
My  hope  is  that,  in  the  oourae  of  theae  bear- 
ings, understanding  of  all  of  us  will  be  ad- 
vanced, ond  that  the  ultimate  decision  Is  the 
right  one. 

EqMAl   rights   amendment,   protective   labor 
Uucs.  and   (he   overtime   illusion 
Ptnally.  I  should  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  how   the   Equal   Rights  Amendment,  U 
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which  ha*.  for  the  most  part,  optposed  It 

By  and  large,  representatives  of  organized 
labor  have  expressed  a  fear  that,  should  the 
Amendment  become  part  of  our  fundamen- 
tal law,  many  of  the  protections  that  hove 
been  won  for  women  workers  over  years  of 
difficult  struggle  would  be  nullified.  On  the  . 
other  hand,  some  supporters  of  the  Amend- 
ment have  expressed  a  suspicion  that  labor's 
principal  motive  in  opposing  It  la  to  monop- 
olize for  men  both  Jobs  and  other  sup- 
posed benefits,  which  I  shall  soon  discuss. 
Though  this  suspicion  Is  understandable  if 
we  recall  longstanding  collective  bargaining 
agreements  providing  substantial  sex-based 
wage  dlfferenUals  for  the  same  or  similar 
Jobs,  it  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  an  accurate 
reading  of  the  motives  of  the  Amendment's 
trade  union  opponents. 

In  Women  and  the  Law,  I  quoted  a  1»64 
statement  by  Congresswoman  Martha  Grif- 
fiths of  Michigan  which  not  only  character- 
Used  organized  labor's  basic  attitude  In  this 
area,  but  also  pointed  the  way  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  ultimate  solution  to  Its  knotty 
problems.  "Some  people."  said  Congress- 
woman  Griffiths,  "have  suggested  to  me  that 
labor  opposes  'no  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex'  t>ecauBe  they  feel  that  through  the 
years  protective  legislation  has  been  built 
up  to  safeguard  the  health  of  women.  Some 
legislation  was  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
women,  but  It  should  have  safeguarded  the 
health  of  men.  slso  "  " 

Basing  my  analysis  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. I  suggested  In  Women  and  the  Law 
how  this  could  be  done.  Specifically.  I  dem- 
onstrated how,  consistently  with  what 
had  already  been  done  in  administrative  and 
conaUtutional  law  decision,  the  equality  of 
treatment  required  in  this  area  could  t>e 
achieved  by  r^ending  protective  laws  to  men 
rather  than  by  removing  their,  from  women. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. I  sugeested.  should  pursue  this  ap- 
proach in  administering  the  anti-sex  dis- 
crimination provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  areas  that  were 
beyond  the  Jurisdictional  reach  of  the  EEOC. 
I  urged  reliance  upon  past  Judicial  prece- 
dents such  as  those  I  have  Just  referred  to 
in  my  discussion  of  S.J.  Res.  331.  to  achieve 
the  same  extension  of  those  laws  rather 
than  their  abrogation. 

TTils  analysis,  I  still  believe,  la  a  sound 
one.  Not  only  has  the  Labor  Department,  In 
administering  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  IWS.  de* 
termtned  that  where  state  law  provides  a 
minimum  waee  for  women  only,  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  entitles  men  In  that  state  to  the 
same  minimum  wage  If  they  are  covered  by 
the  federal  law.  but  the  EEOC  also  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  benefits  of  state  lawa, 
presently  applicable  to  women  only — such  as 
those   requiring  minimum   wages,   rest   pe- 


riods, seats  at  work — are  required  by  Title 
vn  to  be  extended  to  men.  Even  in  those 
situations  that  are  beyond  the  Jurisdictional 
reach  of  Title  VII  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  I 
suggested,  the  Judicial  extension  technique 
employed  In  equal  protection  and  other  con- 
aUtutional cases,  could  lead  to  the  same 
results. 

Moreover,  these  results  can  also  be  achieved 
under  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment—especially If  the  legislative  history 
disclosed  that  Congress  intends  this.  The 
fears  of  some  opponents  of  the  Amendment 
that  Its  adoption  would  nullify  laws  that 
presently  protect  women  only  Is  thus  un- 
founded—since tlie  equality  of  treatment  re- 
quired by  the  Amendment  can  be  achieved 
by  extending  the  beneflu  of  those  laws  to 
men  rather  than  removmg  them  from 
Women.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  any  court 
to  do  this  can  be  corrected  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Thus,  as  I  stated  in  a  recent  article  In  the 
Family  Law  Quarterly,  "the  current  new  con- 
cern with  the  legal  status  of  women  will  in 
many  respects  result  In  Improving  the  situa- 
tion of  men  as  well  as  women.  Just  as  break- 
throughs In  the  legal  status  of  American 
blacks  has  benefitted  other  racial  and  ethnic 
'minorities,'  so  the  effort  to  provide  women 
with  equal  employment  opportunity  can  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  situation  of  male  em- 
ployees in  Industry  and  commerce  '* 

But  the  problem  does  not  stop  there.  Es- 
sentially, I  have  twen  discussing  the  fate  of 
certain  protective  labor  laws — mlnlmtmi 
wages,  rest  periods,  seats  at  work— about 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
provide  valuable  protections  and  tienefits  not 
only  worth  preserving  for  women  but  also 
worth  extending  to  men. 

But  the  major  source  of  controversy  con- 
cerns two  types  of  state  protective  labor 
lawB.  presently  applicable  to  women  only, 
about  which  there  la  much  confusion  as  to 
whether  they  in  fact  represent  a  burden  or 
benefit.  I  am  referring  now  to  those  state 
lawa  limiting  the  weights  that  women  are 
oermitted  to  lift  or  carry  In  industry,  or  re- 
stricting the  number  of  hours  that  women 
may  work  to  a  duy  or  a  week. 

It  is  with  respect  to  these  two  types  of  lawa 
that  the  extension  approach  begins  to  run 
into  trouble.  For  If  a  state's  weight -lifting 
limitations,  presently  applicable  to  women 
only,  were  extended  to  men,  then,  as  I  sug- 
gested In  Womrn  and  the  Louj  "it  would 
simply  mean  that  certain  objects  would  not 
get  lifted  in  the  course  of  that  state's  in- 
dustrial life"  "  hardly  a  tolerable  result.  As 
for  the  extension  of  hours  limitations  lawa. 
this  would  raise  problems  of  another  order — 
which  I  shall  discuss  In  a  moment. 

Recognizing  that  the  extension  approach 
was  not  feasible  in  the  weight-lifting  area.  I 
suggested  an  alternative  solution.  That  solu- 
tion was  to  reconcile  such  laws  with  either 
Title  ^^I  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or  with 
a  consututlonal  requirement  of  equal  legal 
treatment  without  regard  to  sex  by  holding 
that  a  state's  weight-lifting  limit  for  women 
workers  "merely  creates  a  burden  of  proof 
and  of  persuasion  In  lndl\id\uU  women  ap- 
plicants to  show  that  they  can  perform  the 
work  m  quesuon  without  harmful  effects, 
though  such  work  requires  occasional  lifting 
of  weights  m  excess  of  those  permitted  by 
the  rule.  That  burden  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
certificate  from  a  family  physician  or  sonw 
other  testing  procedures."  " 

I  now  believe  that  this  alternative  solution 
was  faulty  in  that  it  did  not  in  fact  conform 
to  the  equality  principle,  since  the  burden  of 
proof  and  persiuulon  that  I  bad  proposed 
was  applicable  only  to  women  and  not  to 
men. 

A  more  acceptable  solution,  which  cannot 
be  achieved  Judicially  but  request*  legisla- 
tive action.  Is  the  replacement  of  such  state 
statutes  by  others,  such  as  the  one  now  in 
force  In  Georgia  that  protects  both  men  and 
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women  workers  from  being  required  to  lift 
weights  that  could  causa  "strains  or  undue 
fatigue."  Such  a  law  implicitly  recognises 
that  many  Individual  women  can.  without 
harm,  lift  weights  in  excess  of  the  limits 
previously  Imposed  by  state  law.  and  that 
many  Individual  men  cannot.  Thus,  under 
the  new  law,  people — both  men  and  women — 
are  protected  against  being  required  to  lift 
weights  that  are  excessive  for  them.  At  the 
same  time,  no  artificial  sex-based  distinc- 
tion, having  the  effect  of  depriving  one  sex  of 
equal  employment  opportunities.  Is  main- 
tained. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to 
state  weight-lifting  statutes  presently  vp' 
pUcable  to  women  workers  only,  equality  of 
treatment  without  regard  to  s«x  can  be 
achieved  by  adopting  the  type  of  statute  I 
have  Just  cited. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  I  think  Is 
the  nub  of  the  ideological  controveray  over 
the  desirability  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. And  that  is  the  question  of  bow  the 
Amendment  would  affect  those  state  laws 
which  presently  provide  penalties  for  em- 
ployers who  permit  or  require  their  women 
employees  to  work  in  excess  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  day  or  in  a  week.  Were  such 
laws  extended  to  cover  male  employees  It 
would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  extending 
welght-llftmg  restrictions,  bring  Industry  to 
a  grinding  halt,  although  It  would  create 
some  dislocation  and  expense  for  manage- 
ment. But  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending such  laws  to  cover  male  employees 
is  that,  because  of  what  I  consider  organized 
labor's  failure  to  educate  Its  membership 
about  the  problema  of  overtime  work,  it 
would  be  regarded  by  many  male  workers  as 
the  imposition  of  a  burden  and  not  a  boon. 
Stated  difTerently,  were  employers  penalized 
for  permitting  or  requiring  their  male  work- 
en  to  work  overtime  hours,  many  of  those 
male  workers  would  in  the  present  economic 
situation,  regard  this  as  a  deprivation  of 
their  right  to  earn  what  they  consider  premi- 
um wages  and  not  as  the  extension  to  them 
of  a  protection  presently  appUcable  to 
women. 

Indeed,  many  women  workers  undoubtedly 
look  upon  the  opportunity  to  work  overtime 
from  the  same  perspective.  This,  I  suggest, 
explains  much  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
few  yeaxs  In  this  area.  It  explains  for  exam- 
ple why  all  Title  VII  suits  in  the  hours  area 
have  been  brought  by  women  workers  seek- 
ing to  invalidate  state  hours-limitation  laws 
presently  applying  for  women  only.  By  doing 
so,  they  argue,  they  would,  like  men,  be  able 
to  earn  attractive  overtime  pay.  Moreover. 
the  elimination  of  the  sex-based  distinction 
in  this  area  would  also  eliminate  the  In- 
equality of  Job  opportunity  it  creates.  For 
many  an  employer  has  refused  to  hire  or  pro- 
mote a  woman  employee  for  a  Job  in  states 
llmiung  women's  working  hours,  claiming 
that  the  Job  in  question  often  requires  over- 
time work.  This  also  explains,  I  suggest,  the 
position  taken  by  the  EEOC  in  this  area  in 
seeking  to  invaUdate  such  women -only 
hours -I  Imitation  laws  In  the  states  where 
they  exist.  And  It  explains  why  some  states 
have  been  persuaded  to  repeal  such  laws  In 
the  past  few  years. 

This  entire  trend.  I  submit.  Is  deplorable 
and  mistaken.  It  Is  simply  the*  wrong  way  to 
achieve  the  desired  equality  of  legal  treat- 
ment and  equality  of  Job  opportunity.  It  is  a 
step  backward  from  sensible  policies  toward 
overtime  work. 

'-[W)lth  victories  like  these."  I  wrote  in  a 
recent  article,  "women  don't  need  many  de- 
feats. For  success  in  these  efforts  not  only  re- 
moves limitations  upon  women's  right  to 
work  extra  hours  .  .  .  but  also  means  that 
those  women  who  do  not  wish  to  .  .  .  work 
excessive  boiu^ — and  I  would  suggest  that 
they  are  many  if  not  in  the  majority — can 
henceforth  be  forced  to  do  so."  " 
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provoke  in  the  breasts  of  trade  union  oppo- 
nents of  the  Amendment  is  Indeed  under- 
standable. But  I  submit  that  labor's  own  rec- 
org  with  reject  to  overtime  policy  accounts 
for  much  of  this  trend.  For  the  labor  move- 
ment has  permitted  American  workers  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  economic  security 
by  the  overtime  lUusloa — the  feeling  that 
they  can  attain  their  desired  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  working  extra  hours. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  R^omen  and  the  Law. 
It  ifi  not  uncommon  for  many  workers  to 
"work  48.  58,  and  perhaps  68  hours  in  a  given 
week — a  situation  not  unlike  that  prevailing 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  ^organised 
labor  was  struggling  to  reduce  the  12-hour, 
e-day  week  to  a  10-hour,  e-day  week.""  I 
also  suggested  that  the  requirements  of  time 
and  one-haif  pay  for  overtime  work  under 
state  and  federal  laws  "were  not  enacted  to 
reward  workers  for  their  willingness  to  vork 
excess  hours.  Rather,  they  were  designed  to 
deter  employers  from  requiring  their  em- 
ployees to  work  such  hours.  The  overtime 
rates  provided  for  by  such  laws,  rather  than 
being  denominated  aa  premium  rates,  are 
therefore  probably  more  accurately  described 
as  penalty  rates,  when  they  are  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  their  Intended  objects — ■ 
employers  as  a  cla.*>s.  For  the  Idea  behind  such 
provisions  was  that  employers,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  one  and  a 
half  times  as  much  for  each  excess  hour  of 
work  as  they  would  pay  for  each  hour  of  non- 
overtime  work,  would  pause  before  requiring 
their  employees  to  work  such  hours."  '• 

But  this  legislative  policy  aimed  at  deter- 
ring overtime  work  has  been  distorted  by  cer- 
tain economic  facts.  For  one  thing,  as  I  noted 
in  the  book,  "Many  employers  have  found 
that  It  is  often  more  economical  to  pay  expe- 
rience workers  a  premium  (penalty?)  rate 
than  to  engage  the  services  of  inexperienced 
workers  at  stralght-tlme  rates  (and  to 
whom  new  fringe  benefits  would  have  to  be 
paid)  to  complete  a  Job  at  hand.'*'"  For  an- 
other. I  would  now  add  that  many  American 
workers  have  grown  to  depend  upon  overtime 
work  as  a  means  of  making  ends  meet  or  to 
Improve  their  basic  standard  of  living — an 
attitude  that  may  make  It  easier  to  lead  a 
trade  union  than  if  It  didn't  exist,  but  which 
makes  little  social  sense. 

That  excess  working  hours  for  both  tesea 
has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  a  social 
evil  to  be  cured  by  legislation  can  be  seen 
in  the  experience  of  New  York  at  the  ttim 
of  the  century.  But  New  York's  efforts  to 
place  a  ten-hour  limit  on  the  working  hours 
of  bakery  employees  of  both  sexes  wme  re- 
buffed In  1905  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  US.  46  (1906). 
because  of  Its  then  existing  notions  of  due 
process  and  liberty  of  contract.  Three  years 
later,  however,  the  Court  in  Mvller  v.  Oregon, 
208  U.8.  412  (1908).  Upheld  Oregon's  maxi- 
mum houni  law  for  women  only.  As  I  sug- 
gested In  Women  and  the  Law.  this  sequence 
of  Judicial  decisions  led  many  states  to  enact 
hours  limitations  laws  for  women  only  on 
the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
none — even  though  the  Court's  later  deci- 
sions made  It  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Lochner  care  woiUd  be  decided  differently 
today. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  suggests 
that  It  would  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tion's traditional  policy  toward  overtime 
work  to  achieve  equality  of  legal  treatment 
for  both  sexes  in  the  hours  area  by  extending 
hours-limltatlons  laws  to  men  rather  than 
by  removing  them  from  women.  Among  other 
things,  such  a  step  would  provide  protection 
for  many  male  vrorkers  who,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  prefer  not  to  work  overtime  but 
whose  refusal  to  do  so  today  constitutes, 
even  under  many  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, a  cause  for  discharge. 

For  these  reasons,  I  suggested  In  Women 
and  the  Law  that  the  extension  approach 
could  be  utilised  In  the  hours-limltatlons 


field-  Were  this  to  be  done,  the  fears  of  some 
labor  opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment that  these  protections  for  women 
would  be  nullified  would  be  without  foun- 
dation. For  not  only  would  women  retain 
this  protection,  but  It  would  be  extended  to 
men  as  well. 

But  economic  realities  and  the  overtime 
illusion  have  not  left  us  with  an  entirely 
free  hand  In  this  area.  Aa  a  compromise, 
therefore,  one  designed  to  Implement  the 
principle  of  equal  treatment  and  equality  of 
Job  opportunity,  I  suggested  the  possibility 
of  enacting  on  a  wide  scale  state  statutes 
that  would  embody  the  prmclple  of  tolun- 
tarjf  overtime.  "Such  legislation."  I  wrote, 
"would  permit  both  men  and  women  to  work 
a  designated  number  of  hours  m  excess  of  an 
established  norm,  but  wou!d  provide  that 
no  employer  subject  to  the  coverage  of  the 
law  would  be  allowed  to  discharge  any  em- 
ployee for  his  or  her  refusal  to  work  over- 
time." « 

The  path  that  Is  ultimately  taken  depends 
on  many  factors  But  the  point  that  I  would 
Btreas  Is  that  the  claim  that  the  Squal 
Rights  Amendment  would  nullify  state  pro- 
tective laws  in  the  hours- limitations  area  la 
unfounded.  As  I  have  explained,  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  right  not  to  work 
overtime — which,  after  all.  la  at  the  heart  of 
the  hours-limitation  laws  for  women  only- 
can  not  only  be  preserved  for  women,  but 
can  be  made  equally  available  to  men.  Above 
all.  It  is  important  for  organized  labor  to 
begin  to  re-aaeesf  its  overtime  work  policies. 
When  that  is  done,  the  claim  of  many  of  us 
that  the  liberation  of  American  women  will 
lead  to  the  liberation  of  American  men  as 
well  will  be  understood  for  the  truth  that  it 
is. 

TOOTKOTtS 

1  Leo  Eanowltz.  Women  and  the  taw;  Ths 
Unfinished  Revolution,  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque.  1900. 
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>  Id.  at  196. 
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•M. 

T  td  at  198. 
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•M.  at  186-187 

'o  fd.  at  100, 

u  Kanowltz,  Women  and  the  law:  A  Reply 
to  Some  of  the  Commentaton.  4  PAM.  L.Q. 
19.  39  (1970). 

usanowltE,  Women  and  the  Law  at  163. 

"fd.  at  116-117. 

>*  Kanowlte.  supra  note  11  at  28. 

I'Kanowltz,  Women  and  the  Law  at  125. 

"M. 

"/d. 

"  Id.  at  130. 

Tbz  Eqoax.  Rights  AMtMuvart 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  yectcTday  I  pre- 
sided at  hearings  before  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  from  10  In  the  mcmlng  until 
5:30  In  the  evening.  Everyone  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  from  a  housewife 
to  Maryland  to  prominent  women  represent- 
ing the  Republican  and  Democrauc  national 
committees. 

Almoat  all  agree  on  the  need  to  provide 
equality  under  the  law  for  women,  but  the 
question  remaining  Is  how  t>est  to  achieve 
It.  Some  say  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  necessary  and  that  the  fifth  and  14th 
amendments  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  are  sufficient.  Others  say  the  equal  rights 
amendment  Is  necessary  but  that  Is  contains 
faulty  and  potentially  self-defeating  lan- 
guage. 

These  contentions  were  successfully  re- 
butted by  two  eminent  law  professors  in  yes- 
terday's hearings.  Senators  should  read  these 
statements  before  making  bo^ty  decisions  to 
support  alternative  language  which  would 
probably  result  to  no  equal  rlghu  amend- 
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mem  emerging  from  Congreaa  for  submiiston 
to  the  State*  iWs  year. 

Mr  Presldeut.  I,  therelore.  as  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement*  of  Pror.  Thomas 
I  Emerson,  of  Yale  Law  School,  and  Prof. 
Norman  Doreen.  of  New  York  Uiiiversliy  Law 
School  btlore  the  Judiciary  Comnilltrt  on 
September  15.  1970.  be  prUiied  in  the  Recobd. 
(Ther»  being  no  objection,  the  tesUmony 
was  ottjered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao.  as 
foUowa:) 
TCsnidOST  or  thomas  i.  emkrson   on  the 

WOMCM'S  SHVAV  EIGHTS  AMKKDMENT  BXrOaZ 
TBI  SENiTI  JDDICIAST  COMMTmi.  SKPTCit- 
BEB    19.     1S70 

Uy  name  la  Thomas  I-  Emerson.  I  am  Lines 
Proreftsor  of  l-aw  at  Yale  Law  School.  Moat 
of  my  leaching  and  writing  has  been  In  the 
field  of  consUtutional  Uw,  with  porUcular 
emphasis  on  the  political  and  civil  rights  or 
individuals.  I  believe  that  the  Equal  Bights 
Amendment  provides  a  sound  legsJ  basis  tor 
achieving  equal  rtghu  for  women  tmd  I  sup- 
port It  wholeheartedly. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  that  sex  should  not  b«  a  factor 
In  determining  the  legal  right*  of  women,  or 
of  men  Most  of  us.  I  think,  agree  with  this 
lundameiiLiJ  propo-sitton. 

To  take  an  example  from  my  own  field, 
virtually  everybody  would  consider  It  unjust 
and  Irrational  to  provide  by  law  that  a  per- 
son should  not  go  to  law  school  or  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  because  of  his 
or  her  sex.  The  reason  Is  that  admission  to 
the  baj  ought  to  depend  upon  legal  to^lnlng. 
compeKDce  m  the  law.  moral  chAract«f ,  and 
sinular  factors.  Some  women  meet  these 
quail acatlons  and  some  do  not:  some  men 
me«t  the  qualifications  and  some  do  not. 
But  the  Issue  should  be  decided  on  an  In- 
dividual, not  a  group  basis.  And  In  such  a 
decision,  the  tact  of  malenees  or  femaleneso 
Is  irrelevant.  This  reznalns  true  whether  or 
not  there  are  more  men  than  women  who 
qualify.  It  likewise  remains  true  even  !f 
there  were  no  women  who  presently  quali- 
fied, because  women  potentially  qualify  and 
might  do  so  under  different  conditions  of 
education  and  upbringing.  The  law  in 
short,  owes  an  obligation  to  tr«at  females  as 
persons,  not  statLstlcal  abetracu. 

What  Is  true  of  admlsdon  to  the  bar  Is 
true  of  all  forma  of  legal  rtghU.  If  we  ei- 
a^p'T^^  the  various  areas  of  the  law  one  by 
one  WW  wUl.  I  believe,  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion In  every  case.  Sex  Is  an  tnadmlaslble 
category  by  which  to  determine  the  right  to 
a  minimum  wage,  the  custody  of  children, 
the  obligation  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life 
of  another,  and  so  on.  The  law  should  be 
concerned  with  the  right  to  a  living  wage 
for  all.  the  welfare  of  the  particular  child, 
the  protection  of  citlzemi  from  murder- 
that  Is,  with  the  real  Issues — not  with  stereo- 
types about  one  or  the  other  half  of  the 
human  race. 

The  fundamental  legal  principle  under- 
lying the  Equal  Bights  Amendment,  then,  Is 
that  the  law  must  deal  with  the  Individual 
attrtbutee  of  the  particular  person,  not  with 
a  vast  overclasslflcatlon  based  upon  the  Ir- 
relevant factor  of  aex.  It  should  be  noted 
at  this  point  that  there  is  one  type  of  cltua- 
tlon  whert  the  law  may  focus  on  a  sexual 
characterlsuc  but  the  basic  principle  Just 
ATAted  has  no  application.  This  occurs  where 
the  legal  system  deals  directly  with  a  physi- 
cal characteristic  that  Is  undque  to  one  acx. 
In  this  situation  It  could  be  said  that.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  Individual  obtains  a  bene- 
fit or  Is  subject  to  a  restrlotlon.  because  he 
or  she  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  acx.  Thus 
a  law  providing  for  payment  of  the  medical 
OGsu  of  cJUld  bearing  would  cover  only 
women,  and  a  law  relating  to  sperm  banks 
would  restrict  only  men.  Such  leglalatlon 
caniiot  be  said  to  deny  equal  rlgh's  to  the 
other  sex.  There  is  no  baats  here  for  seeking 
or  achieving  equality. 


Instances  of  this  kind.  Involving  leglsU- 
tlon  directly  ooocerned  with  physical  differ- 
ences  found  either  in  aU  women  or  In  aU 
men.  are  relaUvely  rare.  They  do  not  include 
cases  where  the  physical  characteristic  Is 
not  unique  to  one  sex.  or  cases  of  real  or 
assumed  psychological  or  social  differences 
between  the  sexes.  Onless  the  difference  is 
one  that  Is  characterlatlc  of  all  women  and 
no  men.  or  all  men  and  no  women.  It  Is  not 
the  sex  factor  but  the  individual  factor 
which  should  be  determinative. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  outlawing  differ- 
ential treatment  In  the  law  based  upon  sex 
18  thus.  I  think,  quite  clear.  The  practical 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  equally  compelling. 
History  and  experience  have  Uugbt  us  that 
a  legal  system  which  undertakes  to  confer 
benefits  or  Impose  obllgaUona  on  the  basis 
of  sex  Inevitably  Is  repressive.  It  Is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  sex  which  wields 
the  greater  Influence  in  formulating  the  law 
will  not  use  lU  power  to  entrench  lu  position 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  sex.  At  least  this 
tias  been  the  outcome  of  »ex  dlfferenUaUon 
In  the  American  legal  system. 

The  facte  are  rather  well-known  by  now. 
and  it  suffices  here  simply  to  make  brief 
reference  to  oondlUons  In  two  areas; 
Jury  service  and  employment:  At  present 
only  38  Statas  permit  women  to  serve  on 
juries  on  tiie  sanxe  basis  as  men;  32  Slates 
and  the  Disirlot  of  Columbia  permit  women 
lo  claim  exemptions  not  available  to  men. 
Of  these,  eleven  states  permit  a  woman  to 
be  excused  solely  on  the  basis  of  her  sex. 
Bhode  Island  further  provides  that  women 
ahaU  be  included  in  Jury  service  only  when 
courthouse  faclUtles  permit.  Louisiana  still 
requires  that  women  come  forward  specially 
and  register  their  desire  to  be  called  for  Jury 
duty  before  they  may  be  considered.  A  simi- 
lar stotuu  was  upheld  by  the  United  State* 
Supreme  Court  in  1961. 

Women   have   always   been   discriminated 
against  in  employment,  not  only  in  economic 
terms,  but  also  in  outright  exclusion  from 
certain    occupations.    Statutes    which    have 
been  upheld  range  from  denial  of  the  right 
to  practice  law.  to  an  Oregon  statute  pro- 
hibiting women  from  participating  in  wres- 
tling competltlona.  which  woe  upheld  against 
Fourteenth   Amendment  challenge  in   1956. 
Twenty-six  States  have  laws  or  regulations 
that    prohibit     the    employment    of    adiUt 
women   In   specified   occupations  or   Indus- 
tries   Ohio,  for  example,  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment  of   women    in   many   occupations 
Including  crossing  watchmen,  section  handa. 
erpresH  drivers,  metal  molders.  bellhops,  gas- 
or    electric-meter    readers;     in    shoeshlnlng 
parlors,  bowling   alleys  a-i  pinsetters.  pool- 
rooms: In  delivery  service  on  motor  propelled 
vehicles  of  over  one  too  capacity:  in  operat- 
ing certain  freight  or  baggage  elevators;  in 
baggage  and  freight  handling,  by  means  of 
handtrucks,    trucking    and    handling    heavy 
materials   of   any   kind;    In    blast   furnaces, 
smelters  and  quarries  except  In  offices  there- 
of Nine  States  prohibit  women  from  mixing, 
sellt.^g  or  dispensing  alcoholic  beverages  for 
on-premlsea  consumption,  and  one  State — 
Georgia— prohibits  their  employment  in  re- 
laU  liquor  stores.  In  Ooesaert  v.  Cleary  (335 
US.  464   (1948)  )    the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  one  such  law  in  a  far-reaching 
opinion,  proclaiming: 

"The  fact  that  women  may  now  have 
achieved  the  virtues  that  men  have  long 
claimed  as  their  prerogative  and  now  Indulge 
in  vices  that  men  have  long  practiced,  does 
not  preclude  the  States  from  drawing  a  sharp 
line  between  the  sexes,  certainly  In  sutJi 
matters  as  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic," 

The  statute  In  question,  which  stands  to- 
day €ild  not  exclude  all  women,  but  only 
those  who  were  not  wives  or  daughters  of 
male  owners  of  bars. 

Similarly,  significant  restrtctlons  remain 
on  bmlnesswomen  derived  from  traditional 


common  law  provisions  under  which  mar- 
ried women  were  virtually  legal  nonentities. 
In  four  States  court  sanction  and.  In  soma 
coses,  the  husband's  consent  Is  required  for 
a  wife's  legal  venture  Into  an  independent 
buBlness,  In  addition.  Massachusetta  requires 
a  married  woman  or  her  husband  to  file  a 
certificate  with  the  city  or  town  clerk's  office 
to  safeguard  her  business  property  from  be- 
ing liable  for  her  husband's  debts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  press  these  matters 
further.  Abundant  testimony  before  this 
Committee  and  available  elsewhere  demon- 
strates that  our  present  legal  system  grossly 
discriminates  against  women.  The  major  por- 
tion of  that  indictment  is  indeed  admitted 
by  mort  observers.  And  the  critical  need  for 
substantial  and  Immediate  revisions  in  our 
legal  structure  is  likewise  conceded.  The  only 
serious  Issue  before  the  Committee  concema 
the  method  which  should  be  utUlxed  to 
achieve  reform. 

There  would  appear  to  be  three  basic 
methods  by  which  dlscrtmlnatlco  against 
women  can  be  eliminated  from  our  legal 
system.  The  first  la  by  repeal  or  revision  of 
each  separate  piece  of  existing  legislation 
through  action  by  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  legislature  having  Jurtsdlctlon,  and 
change  of  each  separate  administrative  rule 
or  practice  through  similar  action  by  every 
Federal,  State  and  local  executive  agency 
concerned  with  administration.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  such  a  procedure  would  in- 
volve Interminable  delay  and  lacks  any  guar- 
antee or  Tiltlmate  success  Only  If  no  other 
course  of  action  Is  poealblo.  would  a  struggle 
on  innumerable  fronts  over  every  separata 
Issue  be  Justified. 

A  second  method  Is  through  court  action 
under  the  equal  protection  clouse  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  comparable 
provision  of  the  Fifth.  This  procedure  has 
the  advantage  of  affording  a  more  broad- 
scale  atuck  upon  the  problem,  with  a  single 
agency  of  government,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  playing  the  prtmary  role. 
Moreover,  some  progresa  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  of  course  recognised  that  women 
are  "persons"  within  the  embrace  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifth  Amendments,  and  ore 
entitled  to  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
under  thoee  provisions.  Some  State  and  lower 
Federal  courts  have  rendered  Important  de- 
cisions upholding  equality  of  rights  for  wom- 
en under  the  existing  constitutional  provi- 
sions I  feel  reasonably  confident  that  m  the 
long  run  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
would  reach  a  poaltlon  very  cloee  to  or  Iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  proponent*  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
■ertous  drawbacks  to  tUls  approach  which 
must  be   considered. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  some  Supreme 
Oourt  decisions  and  some  lower  court  coses 
which  move  in  the  wrong  direction  The  task 
of  overcoming  or  distinguishing  these  de- 
ctsloEU  could  be  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
There  la.  In  short,  a  certain  amount  of  legal 
deadwood  which  must  be  cleared  away  be- 
fore the  courts  will  be  prepared  to  moke 
clear-cut  and  rapid  progress.  In  the  second 
place  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  been  subjected 
over  a  period  of  time  to  powerful  attacks  for 
moving  too  fart  and  too  far  into  frontier 
areas  of  the  law.  The  Court  may  consequent- 
ly be  somewhat  reluctant  to  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  another  major  social  reform, 
regardless  of  how  constitutionally  Justified 
that  reform  may  appear  to  be.  Hence  It  would 
be  Important  for  the  courts,  in  performing 
such  a  task,  to  have  the  moral  support  of  the 
other  Institutions  of  government  and  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Thirdly,  and  most  Important,  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  building  a  leglslatlre  frame- 
work assuring  equality  of  rights  to  women 
are  somewhat  different  from  thoee  which 
the  courts  have  faced  in  other  areas  of  equal 
protection  law.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  a 
claim  U  made  th^t  equal  protection  of  the 
Uwa  has  been  denied,  the  Supreme  Court 


will  apply  the  rule  that  differential  treat- 
ment is  valid  providing  there  Is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification;  and  the  Oourt 
wlU  accept  the  legislative  Judgment  that  the 
classification  is  reasonable  unless  tliat  Judg- 
ment Is  beyond  the  pale  of  rationality.  Yet 
such  a  legal  doctrine  Is  not  appropriate 
where  the  differential  treatment  Is  based  on 
sex.  For  reasons  stated  above,  classification 
by  sex.  except  where  the  law  pertains  to  a 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  one  sex,  la 
oltcays  unreasonable.  It  would  Inappropriate, 
time  consuming,  and  ultimately  futile  for 
the  courts  to  invesUgate  In  each  case  wheth. 
er  a  legislature  was  Justified  In  deciding  that 
o  particular  piece  of  legislation  or  admin- 
istrative practice  favored  women,  disfavored 
women,  benefited  society  ob  a  whole,  and  so 
on.  That  decision — namely,  that  all  dis- 
crimination Is  outlawed — must  be  made  at 
the  beginning  and  not  relltlgated  m  every 
decision. 

In  cases  where  differential  treatment  Is 
based  upon  race  the  courts  have  developed 
a  different  rule  under  the  equal  protection 
clause.  In  racial  co&cs  the  conitltutlonol  doc- 
trine is  that  classification  by  race  Is  a  "sus- 
pect" classification,  and  the  legislature  has 
the  burden  of  showing  that  It  Is  not  an  "In- 
vidious" or  harmful  classification  or  that  It 
Is  Justified  by  the  most  compelling  reasons. 
Such  a  rule  is  more  applicable  to  the  area  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex.  Yet,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  problems  In  the  two  areas 
ore  somewhat  different.  For  example,  ques- 
tions of  benevolent  quotas,  compensatory 
treatment,  culture  bias  In  psychological  test- 
ing, separatism,  and  other  Issues  are  not 
alike.  The  increasingly  complex  doctrines 
being  developed  In  the  field  of  r^ce  discrim- 
ination are  therefore  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  the  field  of  sex  discrimination. 

The  some  can  be  said  of  the  other  areas  of 
equal  protection  law.  Discriminatory  treat- 
ment on  account  of  poverty  or  Illegitimacy, 
classifications  in  enacting  economic  regula- 
tions, denial  of  the  right  of  franchise  through 
malapportionment  of  legislative  districts — 
all  these  present  issues  peculiar  to  their  own 
spheres.  In  short,  the  establishment  of  equal 
rights  for  women  poses  questions  that  are 
In  Important  ways  sul  generis.  An  effective 
^solution  demands  a  separate  constitutional 
guarantee.  Starting  with  such  a  mandate  the 
courts  can  fashion  a  body  of  constitutional 
doctrine  that  will  be  geared  to  the  special 
requirements  of  this  important  field  of  lew. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  before,  unless  Con- 
gress and  the  States,  through  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  express  the  firm 
conviction  that  this  reform  must  be  prompt- 
ly and  vigorously  undertaken  progress  Is 
bound  to  be  slow  and  faltering. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
third  method — a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— is  by  far  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  legal  remedy.  The  final  question,  then,  is 
whether  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  now 
before  us  furnishes  a  satisfactory  constitu- 
tional framework  upon  which  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  equal  rights  for  women.  I  believe 
that  It  does. 

The  proposed  amendment  states  clearly 
ond  slmpty  Uie  fundamental  objective : 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  ecx."  In  this 
respect  it  follows  the  tradition  of  the  great 
provision  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  due 
process  of  low,  protection  against  cruel  and 
Inhuman  punishment,  and  other  rights. 

The  word  "rights."  It  seems  clear.  Includes 
not  only  rights  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that 
term  but  all  fonns  of  rights,  privileges.  Im- 
munities, duties  and  responsibilities.  Thus 
service  on  Juries,  whether  it  be  looked  upon 
OS  a  "right"  or  a  "duty,"  plainly  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  amendment. 

The  term  "equality,"  Interpreted  In  light 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Amendment, 
means  that  women  must  be  treated  by  the 


law  In  the  same  way  as  other  persons,  that 
Is,  their  rights  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  some  factors  that  apply  to  men. 
The  factor  of  femaleness  or  malenees  U  ir- 
relevant. This  principle  U  subject  to  the 
proposition,  already  noted  that  the  lam  may 
deal  with  physical  characteristics  that  ex- 
clusively pertain  to  one  sex  or  the  other  with- 
out infringing  upon  equality  of  rights.  Aa 
prevlouslf  stated,  such  Instances  would  only 
rarely  occur. 

The  phrase  "shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged"  constitutes  a  complete  prohibition. 
It  means  that  differentiation  on  account  of 
sex  Is  totally  precluded,  regardless  of  whether 
a  legislature  or  administrative  agency  may 
consider  such  a  classification  to  be  "rea- 
f enable,"  to  be  beneficial  rather  than  "in- 
vidious," or  to  be  Justified  by  "compelling 
reasons."  Furthermore,  for  much  the  some 
reasons  as  In  the  racial  area,  the  clause  would 
not  sanction  "separate  but  equal"  treatment. 
Power  to  deny  equality  of  rights  on  account 
of  sex  is  wholly  foreclosed. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  applies  only 
to  government  conduct.  Federal  or  State.  It 
does  not  affect  conduct  in  the  private,  non- 
goveramentol  sector  of  our  society.  The  prob- 
lems of  "state  action"  raised  here  are  olmllor 
to  those  the  courts  hove  dealt  with  under 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
The  basic  legal  doctrines  that  govern  ore  the 
same,  but  they  may  of  course  have  somewhat 
illfferent  application  in  the  ores  of  sex 
discrimination. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  fits  Into  the  total  frtune- 
work  of  the  Constitution  and  should  be  con- 
strued to  mesh  with  the  remainder  of  the 
constitutional  structure.  One  particular  as- 
pect of  this  Is  worth  brief  attention.  That 
concerns  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy. 

In  Grinoold  v.  Connecticut  (381  VS.  479 
(1965))  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  an 
Independent  constitutional  right  of  privacy, 
derived  from  a  combination  of  various  more 
specific  constitutional  guarantees.  The  scope 
and  Implications  of  the  right  to  privacy  hove 
not  yet  been  fully  developed  by  the  courts. 
But  I  think  it  correct  to  say  that  the  cen- 
tral Idea  behind  the  concept  Is  that  there  Is 
on  Inner  core  of  personal  life  which  Is  pro- 
tected against  Invasion  by  the  laws  and  rules 
of  the  society,  no  matter  bow  valid  such  laws 
and  rules  may  be  outside  the  protected 
sphere.  If  this  be  true  then  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  would  prevail  over  other 
portions  of  the  Constitution  embodying  the 
laws  of  the  society  in  Its  collective  capacity. 
This  principle  would  have  an  important  Im- 
pact, at  some  points.  In  the  operation  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Thus  I  think  the 
constitutional  right  of  privacy  would  Justify 
police  practices  by  which  a  search  of  a- 
woman  could  be  performed  only  by  another 
woman  and  search  of  a  man  by  another  man. 
Similarly  the  right  of  privacy  would  permit, 
perhaps  require,  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
In  public  rest  rooms,  segregation  by  sex  In 
sleeping  quarters  of  prisons  or  slmflar  pub- 
lic Institutions,  and  a  certain  segregation 
of  living  conditions  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
great  concern  over  these  issues  expressed  by 
opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
seems  to  me  not  only  to  have  been  magnified 
beyond  all  proportion  but  to  have  foUed  to 
take  Into  account  the  Impact  of  the  young. 
but  fully  recognized,  constitutional  right  of 
privacy. 

I  will  not  undertake  at  th^ls  time  to  con- 
sider In  detail  how  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  affect  various  existing  laws,  regu- 
lations and  practices.  I  understand  that  Pro- 
fessor Dorsen  will  discuss  these  problems 
with  the  Committee  shortly.  I  will  therefore 
merely  state,  without  further  elaboration, 
what  eeem  to  me  the  three  essential  points 
at  Issue  here : 

Firsts  the  courts  ore  entirely  capable  of 
laying  down  tlu  rules  for  o  trsnsltlonol 
period  In  a  mauer  which  will  not  create 


excessive  uncertainty  or  undue  disruption. 
Actually  the  courts  face  atmn»r  problema 
every  time  they  hold  that  part  of  a  statute 
Is  unconstitutional,  and  they  have  developed 
detailed  rules  for  handling  these  issues  under 
the  concept  of  "separability"  (or  "severabil- 
ity"). The  essential  question  is  whether  the 
legislature  would  have  intended  the  statute 
to  stand  in  Its  modified  form.  In  making  this 
decision  the  courts  hove  the  aid  of  legislative 
history,  which  con  be  supplied  in  this  case. 
There  la  no  reason  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  formulation  of  a  coherent  legal  theory 
applicable  to  the  Eqiial  Bights  Amendment 
is  too  complex  or  too  difficult  for  the  legal 
system  to  cope  with. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  gxeot  deal  d 
talk  that  posaage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  cause  vast  changes  In  many 
features  of  our  national  life.  I  am  Inclined 
to  feel  that  the  alarms  and  warning  ore,  oa 
usual,  overplayed.  Whether  that  be  the  case 
or  not,  however,  if  such  great  changes  do 
occur  It  will  be  only  because  they  are  neces- 
sary. Those  opponents  of  the  measure  who 
stress  this  aspect  of  the  Amendment  ore 
acknowledging  that  widespread  discrimina- 
tion against  women  persists  throughout  our 
society. 

Third.  It  has  been  argued  that  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  will  bring 
about,  almost  Inadverently,  drastic  altera-: 
tlons  In  Important  institutions  of  soclep^ 
before  there  has  been  time  to  work  out  the 
major  policy  changes  required  by  the  .new 
provision.  The  example  most  frec^tlently 
given  IB  the  Selective  Service  syst^^.  But 
one  need  not  conclude  that.  In  those  few 
areas  where  major  new  policy,  must  be 
formulated,  there  la  not  adequate  time  in 
which  to  do  It.  If  Congress  adopts  the  Equal 
Righu  Amendment  It  will  surely  have  full 
opportunity  durtng  the  period  of  ratification 
by  the  States  to  take  up  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Othjer  areas  of  our  law. 
such  as  the  marrlogc  and  divorce  laws,  may 
need  similar  attentloif  from  State  legisla- 
tures. It  Is  not  a  weakness  but  «  strength  of 
the  Amendment  that  It  will  force  prompt 
consideration  of  stvtaie  changes  that  are  long 
overdue. 

My  oonclu5l(?li  from  this  siu-vey  of  tiie 
legal  problems  raised  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  that  the  method  chosen  Is 
the  proper  one  and  the  instrument  proposed 
Is  constitutionally  and  legally  sound.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  pending  Resolution 
and  submit  the  Amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

STATEftirwT    or   NoauAK    DomssN,    psorxssos 
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I  am  honored  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Oonunlttee  to  give  teatlmony  in 
support  of  the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment,  ss 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  a  professor  of  law  at  New  York  Unlveralty 
School  of  Law,  where  I  have  spedalleed  in 
Constitutional  Law  for  more  than  nine  years. 
I  am  also  General  Counsel  of  the  American 
ClvU  Ubertlea  Union,  but  I  am  appearing 
here  In  a  purely  personal  capacity. 

The  thrust  of  my  testimony  has  been  sug- 
gested by  witnesses  before  the  Oonunlttee 
who  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Amendment.  Most  If  not  all  of  these 
witnesses  have  stated  that  they  ore  In  sym- 
pathy with  efforts  to  remove  laws  from  the 
statute  books  that  are  unjust  to  or  exploit 
women.  Despite  these  sentiments  the  wit- 
nesses opposed  the  Amendment  because  they 
felt  that  a  constitutional  change  was  not  the 
way  to  acoompllah  the  goal  of  eliminating 
dlBcrimlnatlon  on  account  of  aex.  Statutory 
tcchnlquee  were  said  to  be  preferable,  per- 
haps supplemented  by  Supreme  Court  ml- 
Inga. 

I  dlsa<n*ee  with  this  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  constitutional   amendment   to 
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pf.;\ill.ir!Y  suitable  to  the  problem  presented, 
and  today  I  ibaH  present  my  reason  for  this 
conclusion. 

My  ftrst  reaaon  is  based  on  the  nature  and 
Importance  of  constitutional  amendments. 
I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  lor  trlrlM  or  transient  considera- 
tion. Such  solemn  action  should  be  Uken 
only  when  a  matter  of  sufficiently  broad 
principle  is  at  stake  to  warrant  the  long 
and  complex  process  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  enTlsloned  for  alterations  in 
the  basic  document.  I  believe  that  this  is 
such  a  case.  The  decision  to  eliminate  cen- 
turies old  discrimination  against  women  calli 
ttx  a  consUtuUonai  amendment.  This  is  so 
because  an  amendment  would  best  em- 
phasize a  national  commitment  to  the  Ideal 
of  equality  between  the  »e«ea  under  the 
law.  In  addition,  the  requirement  of  ratifica- 
tion by  three-quarters  of  the  statea  Is  most 
appropriate  because  many  of  the  areas  of 
discrimination  which  the  amendment  will 
cure  concern  state  law  and  pracUcea. 

My  second  reason  for  favoring  a  consUtu- 
tlonal  amendment  reapoods  to  the  conten- 
tion of  sonxe  crltlca  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  that  the  Amendment  will  oper- 
ate in  unpredictable  ways,  cause  confusion. 
and  foster  excessive  litigation.  I  believe  that 
this  criticism  Is  unjustified,  that  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  magnified  unreallsttcally. 
and  that  our  legal  Institutions  are  sufficient 
to  deal  with  any  problems  presented. 

It  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection 
that  many  provisions  of  our  Constitution  are 
general  statements  that  have  had  to  be 
fleshed  out  by  the  courts  over  the  decades. 
Thla  1*  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional 
Instrument  which,  except  for  housekeeping 
provisions,  should  not  be  as  specific  as  a 
statute  For  example.  Article  I.  Section  8.  of 
the  original  document  authorizes  Congress 
"To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States"  These 
delphlc  words  have  proTlded  the  basis  for 
the  entire  system  of  economic  regulation  In 
the  United  States.  Himdreds.  indeed  thou- 
sands, of  Judicial  InterpretaUons  have  fol- 
lowed over  the  years  both  with  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  implied 
limitations  on  state  authority  over  Interstate 
commerce.  This  continuous  Judicial  acUvlty 
hss  not  been  a  weakness  of  the  ConsUtutlon. 
On  the  contrary.  The  courta  were  properly 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reviewing  the 
varied  legislative  enactments.  So  too  here. 
where  The  primary  authority  will  be  In  the 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  "to  en- 
force" the  Amendment,  subject  to  the  over- 
rifling  authority  of  the  courts.  This  has  been 
the  classical  American  pattern. 

Another  example,  even  more  pertinent. 
concerns  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  was  principally  designed 
to  protect  the  legal  rlghu  of  former  slaves. 
When  this  Amendment  was  passed  no  one 
could  have  predicted  the  ways  It  would  af- 
fect life  In  the  United  States  or  the  amount 
of  litigation  and  the  difficulties  of  Interpre- 
tation that  would  ensue,  many  of  which  we 
still  face  today.  This  was  to  be  expected  be- 
cause of  the  massive  difficulties  Inherent  In 
ending  the  institution  and  consequences  of 
slavery  Yet.  It  surely  wss  no  mistake  to  pass 
that  Amendment  because  of  these  difficulties. 
CouJd  the  nation  have  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  guaranteeing  in  our  basic  charter 
of  government  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws? 

Women,  too.  have  been  subjected  to  cen- 
turies of  discrtmination  sanctioned  by  our 
legal  5y5tem.  It  Is  not  eo  long  since  women 
lost  their  property  when  they  married,  lacked 
the  right  to  vote  or  serve  In  government, 
hAd  no  right  to  serve  on  Juries,  no  right  to 
contract  or  sue  In  court,  no  rlgbt  to  receive 
an  education,  no  right  to  keep  their  own 
earnings  Some  of  the  worst  manifestations 
Of  this  lack  of  dtlzenahlp  have  been  rem- 
•dled.  but  oftbers  remain.  The  Equal  RlghU 


Amendment  is  needed  to  end  these  gross  in- 
equities in  our  legal  system,  and  to  complete 
the  Job  of  making  vromen  full  citizens  under 
the  United  States  Constitution.  It  la  wrong 
to  suggest  that  because  ending  deepest  and 
historic  dlscrlmlnauon  will  result  in  some 
uncertainty  and  litigation,  we  should  not  act. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  needed  and 
passed  for  blacks;  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment   Is   needed   and   should   be    pasesd   lor 


women. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  problem 
mon  frequently  stressed  by  those  opposing 
the  Amendment— the  alleged  impact  on 
labor  laws  that  protect  women  but  not  men. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment 
on  protectiv-'  labor  legislation  provides  no 
sound  basis  for  opposing  it. 

There  are  three  Interrelated  points  here. 
First,  the  crazy  quilt  of  existing  state  protec- 
tive laws,  reveal  graphically  that  there  U  no 
consensus  on  what  Is  needed  protection  for 
either  men  or  women,  and  thai  much  of  the 
legislation,  instead  of  providing  solutions  to 
the  real  problems  of  women  workers,  actually 
"protect"  them  out  of  Jobs  they  are  perfectly 
capable  of  fulfllUng.  Second,  under  Title  VTI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19fl4  much  state 
legislation  of  this  type  is  being  invalidated 
and  will  be  of  no  long  term  importance. 
Third,  such  laws  that  confer  genuine  bene- 
fits can  and  should  be  extended  to  men  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Before  dealing  with  each  of  these  points,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  suggestion  of 
at  least  one  witness  before  this  Committee 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  being 
advanced  only  tsy  professional  women  and 
t^s,t  working  class  women  will  be  disadvan- 
taged by  It  because  they  need  the  benefits  of 
the  protective  legislation  that  Is  on  the 
books.  With  all  respect  to  that  point  of  view. 
I  would  remind  the  Comimttee  that  virtually 
all  reform  measures  arc  propounded  and 
pushed  by  middle  class  professionals.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  true  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19a4  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  others  do  not 
profit  by  reform.  I  do  not  have  exact  statls- 
Ucs  available,  but  It  Is  clear  that  a  healthy 
proportion  of  Title  VTI  cases  under  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  have  been  brought  by  blue  collar, 
working  women  who  have  been  victimized  by 
so-called  "protective  legislation."  Moreover. 
at  lettft  hall  oi  the  Equal  Pay  cases  Involve 
factory  workers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  Amendment  as  exclusively  or  even 
primarily  for  the  professional  class.  Most  of 
Its  beneficiaries — the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  working  women — would  not  be  in  this 
category. 

I  turn  now  to  the  three  points  regarding 
protective  legislation  that  I  mentioned  above. 
First.  The  pattern  across  the  country  of 
state  laws  shows  that  there  Is  no  coherent 
system  of  protection  provided  for  women.  For 
instance,  while  women  are  allowed  chairs 
for  rcAt  periods  m  45  states,  they  are  given 
Job  security  for  maternity  leaves  of  absence 
in  no  state  and  oukternlty  beneflu  under 
temporary  disability  Insurance  laws  In  only 
two  states.  Women  are  even  excluded  from 
temporary  disability  benefits  for  pregnancy 
leaves  In  these  two  states. 

Furthermore.  In  the  benefit  areas  most 
people  would  consider  m,ost  important — a 
minimum  wage  and  a  day  of  rest — men  do 
receive  substantial  protection  already.  Only 
seven  states  have  minimum  wage  laws  for 
women  only,  but  twenty-nine  states,  plus 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  and  Puerto  Rico, 
cover  both  men  and  women.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  federal  minimum  wage  law  covers 
both  men  and  women  at  higher  rates  than 
all  state  laws  except  one  (Alaska). 

In  contrast,  maximum  hour  laws  are  a 
major  area  where  men  are  not  covered.  Thirty 


1941,  one  can  only  suspect  that  unions  have 
not  pushed  for  maximum  hour  legislation. 
given  their  success  in  obtaining  nolionwlde 
minimum  wage  laws  for  both  sexes.  This 
analysis  would  give  credence  to  the  EEOC 
and  federal  court  decisions  which  have  con- 
cluded that  hour  laws  have  been  used  as  an 
excuse  to  keep  women  out  of  better-paying 
Jobs. 

Opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amena- 
ment  often  neglect  to  note  the  twenty-six 
states  which  altogether  prohibit  women  from 
performing  certain  Jobs.  When  forty  sWtes 
allow  women  to  be  barmaids,  but  ten  bar 
them  from  this  employment,  can  anyone 
seriously  propose  that  women  are  thereby 
protected  in  those  Un  states?  If  anyone  is 
protected.  It  would  appear  to  be  male  bar- 
tenders. 

Similar  explanations  suggest  themselves 
regarding  the  eighteen  states  proscribing 
night  work,  and  the  six  states  prohibiting 
work  for  periods  before  and  after  childbirth 
Women  have  not  campaigned  to  obtain  these 
■'protections  "  This  is  for  a  very  good  reaaon. 
Women  in  fact  do  night  work  all  the  time 
Nurses,  telephone  operators,  airline  reserva- 
tlonlsts.  and  scrub  women  have  not  been 
protected  from  night  work.  Pregnant  women. 
too,  often  choose  to  work  right  up  to  the 
birth  date.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  housewife 
being  allowed  time  off  from  her  housework 
and  small  children  Just  because  she  was 
pregnant,  or  of  a  state  law  which  prohibited 
her  from  working. 

Weight  laws  also  are  of  doubtful  protec- 
tion for  women  There  are  only  foxir  states 
with  weight  limits  applicable  to  all  Job-s. 
and  these  limits  are  set  so  low  that.  If  liter- 
ally applied,  they  would  prohibit  women 
from  doing  any  serious  labor.  Including  car- 
rying an  unborn  child.  In  the  remaining  few 
states  with  weight  limits,  they  apply  only  to 
certain  industries.  In  New  York,  for  InsUnee. 
women  are  "protected"  from  lifting  weights 
only  In  the  foundries  The  theory,  appar- 
entlv,  is  that  some  myatlcal  essence  In  foun- 
dry "weight  lifting  will  Injure  .women,  while 
lifting  the  same  weights  In  other  Industries 
will  not.  possibly  It  Is  the  male  workers  In 
foundries  who  are  being  protected— from  Job 
competition. 

Thus,  whrn  all  of  the  state  Uws  applying 
onlv  to  women  are  examined  closely.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  they  do  not  provide  a  coher- 
ent system  of  meaningful  protection.  Nor  do 
they  deal  with  the  real  problem  for  women- 
exploitation  by  berng  underpaid  and  fun- 
neled  Into  the  lowest- paying,  most  menial 
Jobs  of  our  society.  State  libor  laws  have 
never  dealt  with  this  problem.  Purthennore. 
the  premise  that  real  protection  can  be 
based  on  legislating  by  sex  Is  fallacious. 

Sex  is  an  Insufficient  criterion  to  predict 
with  accuracy  who  needs  what  protection. 
If  injury  due  to  lifting  weights  Is  a  problem 
the  answer  is  to  forbid  employers  to  fire  in- 
dividuals— both  men  and  women— who  re- 
fuse to  lift  weights  above  a  safe  limit.  If 
some  men  and  some  women  don't  want  to 
work  overtime,  laws  should  be  passed  for- 
bidding employers  to  fire  those  who  refuse 
overtime:  both  men  and  women  who  do 
want  overtime  pay  should  not  be  penalised. 
In  short,  analysis  of  state  law.^  that  ap- 
ply exclusively  to  women  does  not  establish 
that  they  protect  women  In  any  important 
way  In  fact,  these  laws  do  not  protect  women 
in  the  one  area  clearly  applicable  lo  women 
only—  maternity  benefits  and  Job  security; 
they  are  Ineffective  In  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  women  through  lower  pay  than 
men:  and  they  are  used  to  discriminate 
against  women  In  Job.  promotion,  and 
higher-pay  opportunities.  They  do  not  fur- 
nish a  reliable  basis  for  opposition  to  the 
Equal  RlghU  Amendment, 
second.  In  light   of  the  above  it  la  not 


eight   states   cover  women   only,   and   three  surprising  that  ^^e  Equal  Employment  O^ 
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lecuve"  laws  were  superseded  by  Title  Vn 
and  could  not  lawfully  be  enforced.  The 
Commission  stated  that: 

"Such  State  laws  and  regulations,  al- 
though originally  promulgated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  feraales.  have  ceased  to  be 
relevant  to  our  technology  or  the  expanding 
role  of  the  female  worker  In  our  economy. 
The  Commission  has  found  that  such  laws 
and  regulations  do  not  take  into  account  the 
capacities,  preferences,  and  abilities  of  in- 
dividual females  and  tend  lo  discriminate 
rather  than  protect."  29  C.FJl.  S  1604.1(b) 
The  federal  courts  are  apparently  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  Three  fedei»l  district 
courts — including  one  within  the  last 
month— have  now  squarely  held  that  Title 
VII  supersedes  such  restrictive  slate  laws. 
In  addition,  both  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Circuits  have  held  that  company -Imposed 
restriction  paralleling  state  laws — that  Is. 
placing  private  weight  limits  on  women's 
Jobs — also  violate  Title  VII.  For  Instance,  in 
Wetska  V.  Souihem  Bell  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co^  408  F.2d  328  (5th  Clr.  1969),  the 
court  set  a  stringent  standard  for  establish- 
ing a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualification" 
exception  to  Title  vn.  This  la  the  exception 
under  which  employers  have  argued  that 
state  laws  allow  them  to  discriminate  against 
women  workers.  The  Weeks  court  held  that: 
The  employer  has  *he  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that 
Is  a  factual  basis  for  believing,  that  all  or 
substantially  all. women  would  be  unable  to 
perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
the  Job  involved. 

Some  states  have  also  taken  action  under 
Title  VII.  Delaware  has  repealed  all  Its  labor 
laws  for  women  only.  So  far,  there  has  been 
no  outraged  cry  from  women  workers.  Five 
states  have  repealed  their  hours  laws;  In  six 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Attorneys  General  have  ruled  that  state  laws 
are  superseded  by  Title  VII  or  sUte  fair 
employment  practices  laws;  in  another  six 
states,  women  workers  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  exempted  from 
the  state  laws;  in  two  states,  there  are  no 
prosecutions  under  state  laws:  in  two  states, 
there  are  exempuous  from  laws  U  the  em- 
ployee voluntarily  agrees:  and  In  one,  the 
weight  lifting  regulation  has  been  extended 
to  men.  In  other  words,  twenty-two  states 
ond  the  District  of  Columbia  have  already 
repealed  or  greatly  weakened  the  effect  of 
the  state  labor  laws  on  women. 

Given  this  action  of  the  EEOC.  of  the 
Federal  courts,  and  of  the  States,  can  we 
really  say  that  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  State  labor  laws  furnishes 
any  basis  for  opposition  to  it?  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  these  laws  are  already  invalidated 
or  being  invalidated.  It  appears  that  oppo''- 
nents  of  the  amendment  are  trying  to  erect- 
bridges  which  were  crossed  five  years  ago, 
when  Title  VII  went  Into  effect 

Third  and  finally  with  respect  to  State 
labor  legislation.  There  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  If  the  amendment  is  ratified  It  would 
result  In  the  general  extension  of  certain 
benefits  to  men  that  are  now  available  only 
to  women  rather  than  invalidating  them 
altogether,  I  recognise  that  this  issue  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy  before 
the  Committee.  Nevertheless.  I  suggest  there 
is  ample  pr«:edent  already  on  the  books  to 
substantiate  the  conclusion  that  the  fears  of 
wholesale  ellmlnaUon  of  benefita  for  women 
are  unwarranted. 

In  the  first  place,  until  Title  VU  the  EEOC 
has  consistently  held  that  laws  giving  women 
benefits — such  as  a  lunch  break — must  be 
extended  to  men.  The  Seventh  Circuit  has 
indicated  it  would  be  the  same,  when  it  held 
in  BOKe  V.  Coloate-Palmoltve  Co.,  416  P.  ad 
711  {7th  Clr.  1969),  that  the  company-Im- 
posed weight  limit  could  be  validly  extended 
to  men  under  Title  VII,  provided  the  com- 
pany allowed  members  of  either  sex  to  show 
he  or  she  could  perform  the  Job  in  question. 
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And  Georgia  took  a  similar  approach  to  its 
weight-lifting  regulation,  which  was  extend- 
ed to  men  and  rephrased  to  prohibit  "strains 
or  imdue  fatigue"  rather  than  a  set  weight 
rtmlt. 

In  other  areas  of  the  law.  courts  have  also 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  extend  benefits 
to  a  class  of  people  unconstitutionally  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit,  lather  than  voiding 
the  law  under  which  the  class  was  Improp- 
erly excluded.  As  long  ago  as  1880.  In  Neal 
v.  Delatcare.  103  U.S.  370.  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a  sute  constitution  giving  whites 
only  the  vote  was  not  void  under  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  but  rather  that  the 
right  to  vole  must  be  extended  to  blacks. 
Lkewlse.  in  Levy  v.  Louitianc,  391  U-S.  68 
(1968),  when  a  Louisiana  statute  denied  Il- 
legitimate children  the  right  to  recover  for 
their  mother's  wrongful  death,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
required  the  extension  of  protection  to  them 
rather  than  voiding  the  legitimate  chUdren's 
right  to  recover. 

Clearly.  If  the  courts  have  authority  to  ax- 
tend  benefits  to  an  excluded  class  tmder  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  they 
will  have  the  same  authority  to  extend  bene- 
fits under  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Moreover,  courts  have  a  general 
obligation  to  Interpret  instruments  reason- 
ably. If  this  means  granting  a  day  of  reel 
to  men.  rather  than  destroying  this  right  for 
women,  the  courts  should  and  presumably 
win  follow  that  path,  especially  in  view  of 
the  very  ample  expression  of  opinion  by 
members  of  the  Congress  and  witnesses  that 
some  protective  laws  shotUd  be  extended  to 
both  sexes  rather  than  voided. 

FtnaUy,  with  respect  to  this  problem,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  and  sute  legislatures  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enforce  the  Amendment  and 
fashion  Its  general  command  to  specific  situ- 
ations in  a  comprehensive  and  reasonable 
maiuier. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  another  major 
area  singled  out  by  opponents  of  the  Equal 
Righu  Amendment — family  law.  Concern  baa 
been  voiced  that  women  would  lose  their 
right  to  support  and  alimony  if  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  passes.  There  ore  several 
answers  to  this  concern.  Plrst,  as  already 
noted,  the  right  to  alimony  and  support  can 
be  extended  lo  men  by  legislative  act  or  as  a 
matter  of  interpretation  of  the  Amendment. 
Indeed,  in  one-third  of  the  states  alimony 
can  be  awarded  to  either  spouse,  and  is  tmeed 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
such  as  relative  economic  needs,  duration  of 
the  marriage,  and  relative  contributions  to 
the  marriage. 

AS  for  the  right  to  support,  although  It 
has  been  much  relied  on.  It  Is  of  somewhat 
Illusory  value  to  women.  In  the  first  place. 
in  most  Jurisdictions  not  until  the  parties 
are  separated,  or  sometimes  even  divorced, 
does  a  wife  have  the  right  to  get  a  court  or- 
der for  a  specific  amount  of  support  money. 
See  H.  H.  Clark  Law  of  Domestic  RelaUons 
181.  186  (1968).  More  important,  the  chief 
legal  remedy  for  the  wife  during  marriage — 
the  ability  to  purchase  household  "neces- 
saries" and  charge  them  to  the  husband — la 
of  far  less  value  than  le  generally  believed. 
As  one  authority  has  stated : 

"The  doctrine  of  necessaries  may  once 
have  been  an  effective  way  of  supporting 
wives  and  children  (thotigh  one  doubts  it). 
Today,  however,  it  Is  hedged  about  with  so 
many  limitations  that  few  merchants  would 
wish  to  rely  on  It.  More  Importantly.  It  is  of 
least  value  to  those  moat  in  need  of  support. 
those  wives  and  children  too  poor  to  be  able 
to  get  credit.  For  these  reasons  the  doctrine 
Is  of  little  practical  value  in  the  solution  of 
the  non-support  problem."  Clark,  supra  at 
p.  192- 

The  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  recently  adopted 
a  Uniform  Marriage  and  EHvorce  Act  which 


takes  an  approach  similar  to  that  contem- 
plated by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It 
provides  for  alimony  or  maintcnAnoe  for 
either  spouse,  and  child  support  by  either 
or  both  spouses,  by  defining  all  duties  neu- 
trally In  terms  of  functions  and  needs  of  the 
people  Involved,  rather  than  In  terms  of 
their  sex.'  The  action  by  the  Commissioners, 
a  respected  and  prudent  body,  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration. 

Their  approach — based  on  Individual  cir- 
cumstances and  needs — underlies  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  also.  Put  another  way, 
laws  which  dlfferentiau  on  the  basis  of  b«x 
are  unjust  because  they  arbitrarily  treat  all 
members  of  a  class  without  looking  at  in- 
dividual qualifications-  State  labor  laws  are 
unjust  and  do  not  protect  women  because 
they  arbitrarily  asfiume  all  women  have 
stereotyped  and  uniform  characteristics. 
which  many  individual  women  do  not  have. 
Alimony  and  support  laws  also  have  unjust 
consequences  for  both  men  and  women  when 
they  assume  that  all  women  are  weak,  de- 
pendent, caretakers  of  children.  Just  as  some 
men  may  need  alimony,  some  women  may 
prefer  lo  pay  maintenance  to  allow  their 
husbands  to  l>e  caretakers  of  children.  In  this 
connection.  It  is  worth  observing  that  several 
states  already  rejmlre  a  wife  to  support  a 
husband  unable  to.  support  bimeelf. 

The  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act 
eliminates  deanitlons  ba^ed  on  sex  and  sub- 
stitutes those  based  on  function.  This  is 
what  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  do.  By  passing  It.  we  will  help  in- 
sure more  genuine  protection  for  those  who 
really  need  It.  and  end  the  many  Injustices 
women  stUl  face. 

The  final  issue  I  would  deal  with  concerns 
the  draft  and  military  service.  Critics  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  point  to  this  as  the 
reductio  ad  absurdam  of  the  equal  rights 
idea,  saying  that  it  la  ridiculous  to  draft 
women  into  our  armed  services  as  the 
Amendment  presumably  would  require. 

I  disagree  with  this  point  of  view.  Putting 
to  one  side  the  question  whether  either  men 
or  women  should  be  subject  to  a  draft.  I  see 
no  reason  to  put  the  exclusive  onus  on  men. 
It  Is  now  a  conunonplace  that  women  can 
and  do  perform  many  useful  functions  In 
the  services:  and  that  appropriate  physical 
examinations  can  weed  out — as  they  do  In 
the  case  of  males — those  who  are  unfit  to 


I  Section  308.  which  deals  with  mainte- 
nance.   Is    typical    of    the    Act's    approach : 

(a)  In  a  proceeding  for  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage or  legal  separation  .  .  .  the  court  may 
grant  a  maintenance  order  for  either  spouse 
only  If  it  finds  that  the  spouse  seeking  main- 
tenance: 

(U  lacks  sufficient  property.  Including 
marital  property  apportioned  to  him.  to  pan- 
vide  for  his  reasonable  needs,  and  (3)  is  lU- 
able  to  support  himself  through  appropriate 
employment  or  is  the  custodian  of  a  child 
whose  oondiuon  or  circumstances  make  It 
appropriate  that  the  custodian  not  be  re- 
quired to  seek  employment  outside  the  home. 

(b)  The  maintenance  order  shall  be  in 
such  amount  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  the  court  deems  Just,  without  regard  to 
marital  misconduct,  and  after  considering  all 
relevant  factota  including: 

(1)  the  financial  reaourcee  of  the  party 
seeking  maintenance.  .  .  .  and  his  abtllt^ 
to  meet  bis  needs  Independently  .  .  .;  (3)  the 
Ume  necessary  to  acqiUre  sufficient  educa- 
Uon  or  training  to  enable  the  party  seeking 
maintenance  to  find  appropriate  employ- 
ment; (3)  the  standard  of  living  established 
during  the  marriage:  (4)  the  duration  of  the 
marriage:  (S)  the  age.  and  the  physical  and 
emotional  condition  of  the  spouse  seeking 
maintenance;  and  (6)  the  ablUty  of  the 
spou.v!  from  whom  maintenance  I*  sought 
to  meet  his  needs  while  meeting  those  of  the 
spouse  seeking  matntenanoe. 
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serve.  For  exijnple.  pregnant  women  would 
be  exempt. 

As  I&r  fts  the  dralt  Is  coacemed  there  l3 
double  discrunmatlon.  There  is  dlscrlmlnA- 
tloo  agaiosc  the  men  who  &rB  taken  from 
their  homes  snd  placed  m  the  armed  services 
against  their  will.  This  Is  a  form  of  discrim- 
ination that  can  easily  be  appreciated.  But 
there  Ls  also  discrimination  against  women 
or  a  more  subtle  character.  This  tikes  place 
In  three  ways. 

First,  women  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  Job  training  and  expeiience 
avaUabte  to  servicemen  from  working  class 
and  mluority  group  backgrounds.  It  ts  well 
known  that  the  armed  services  serve  as  a 
"college"  for  many  of  the  nation's  poor;  Z 
fall  to  see  why  women  should  be  deprived  of 
this  opportunity. 

Second,  as  ts  well  known,  there  are  laws 
providing  extensive  beneflu  to  veterans  of 
the  armed  service.  They  relate  to  the  essen- 
tials of  life— education,  bousing,  employ- 
ment, life  Insurance,  and  hospital  care.  These 
are  now  distributed  almoai  exclusively  to 
men. 

Third,  on  a  deeper  level,  when  women  are 
excluded  from  the  draft — the  most  serious 
and  onerous  duty  of  cltlKenshlp — their 
status  is  genemUy  reduced.  The  social  stereo- 
type Is  that  women  should  be  le&s  concerned 
with  the  acTolrs  of  the  world  than  men.  Our 
political  choices  and  our  political  debate 
often  reflect  a  belief  that  men  who  have 
fought  lor  their  country  have  a  ^)ectal  quali- 
fication or  right  to  wield  political  power 
and  make  political  decisions.  Women  are  in 
BO  position  to  meet  this  qxisllflcatlon. 

It  ts  no  answer  to  the  above  to  say  that  If 
military  service  la  such  a  benefit,  women  are 
always  free  to  enlist  tn  one  of  the  Women's 
Armed  Service  Corpa.  It  Is  not  really  that 
almple.  The  law  limits  the  size  of  the  Wom- 
en's Corps  to  two  percent  of  their  parent 
•ervloee.  and  even  this  level  l«  not  being 
met:  in  1&69  women  were  only  about  l*^  of 
the  armed  foroea. 

For  the  above  reaeonj  I  believe  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved by  this  ComjnltMe  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate a«  a  whole  as  an  overdue  measure   to 


than  relying  upon  existing  law  when  he 
said: 

The  decision  to  eliminate  centuries  old 
discrimination  against  women  calls  lor  u 
constituilonal  amendment.  This  Is  so  because 
an  amendment  would  best  emphasize  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  ideal  cf  equality 
between  the  oexes  under  law,  in  addition,  the 
requirement  of  ratlOcatlon  by  three-quariera 
of  the  States  is  most  appropriate  because 
many  of  th?  ureas  of  discrimination  which 
the  amendment  wlU  cure  concern  State  law 
and  practices. 

Professor  Emerson,  of  Yale  Law 
School,  likewise  a  supporter  of  the 
House-passed  resolution,  stated  In  his 
testimony  which  I  have  also  just  Inserted 
in  the  Record,  that  there  aie  three  basic 
methods  by  which  discrimination  against 
women  can  be  eliminated  from  our  legal 
system.  The  first  he  suggests  would  be  for 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  legislatures 
to  repeal  or  revise  their  laws  and  for  the 
administrative  boards,  both  Federal  and 
State,  to  alter  their  discriminaLory  reg- 
ulations. This,  Emerson  suggests,  would 
necessitate  an  interminable  delay. 

The  second  method  would  be  through 
court  action  under  the  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments. 
Although  Professor  Emerson  Is  confident 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will,  in  the  l(Hig 
run.  Interpret  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  forbid  sex-based  discrimination 
in  law,  he  envisions  certain  difficulties 
with  that  approach  tn  the  absence  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  First,  he  notes 
that  there  are  some  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  lower  court  cases  which  move 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  task  of  over- 
coming or  distinguishing  these  would 
be  long  and  arduous.  Second.  Emerson 
raises  an  extremely  valid  point  in  this 
regard  by  pointing  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  subjected  to  numerous 
attacks  in  recent  years  for  moving  too 


eliminate  discrimination  on  account  of  ■ex.^fast.  Therefore,  the  Court  might  be  re 


Mr.  COOK.  The  arguments  against  the 
House-passed  resolution  are  essentially 
as  follows:  First,  the  constitutional 
amendment  route  is  not  necessary  as  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  are  sufficient  to  guard 
against  sex-based  discrimination  under 
the  law.  Second,  If  an  amendment  Is 
adopted  the  House-passed  resolution  is 
defective  in  three  areas :  First,  the  words 
"and  the  several  States — within  their 
respective  jurisdictions"  should  be 
stricken  from  section  1  of  the  amend- 
ment: second,  a  section  should  be  added 
providing  that  the  amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  within  7  years,  and  third, 
section  3  of  the  amendment  should  be 
altered  so  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  after  ratification  Is  2  years 
rather  than  1. 1  wlU  rebut  these  conten- 
tions In  order. 

First.  Are  the  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  title  vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  sufficient  to 
strike  down  sex  discrimination  under  the 
law? 

Prof.  Norman  Dorsen  of  New  York 
University  Law  School,  a  supporter  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  264  whose  testi- 
mony I  have  inserted,  stated  the  broad 
philosophical  reason  for  choosing  the 
constltuUcmal  amendment  route  rather 


uctant  to  undertake  another  major 
social  reform  ir.  the  absence  of  a  clear 
mandate  to  do  so.  llie  route  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  he  concludes,  is 
the  most  desirable  method  to  ameliorate 
this  condition  and  give  the  courts  their 
clear  mandate. 

Prof.  Leo  Kanowltz,  of  New  Mexico 
Law  School,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
women  and  the  law,  also  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  House-passed  resolution  nc^ 
Ing  that  he  was  a  recent  convert  to  the 
cause  previously  having  "wavered  be- 
tween mild  opposition  and  lukewarm 
support."  Kanowltz  states  that  while  he 
believes  It  is  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  ultimately  hold  that  existing 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  are  suffi- 
cient to  strike  down  sex-based  discrimi- 
nation "there  is  no  guarantee  that  It  will 
do  so."  He  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Should  the  next  few  years  bear  out  my 
[wvdlotlon  that  the  court  wiU  soon  begin  to 
interpret  existing  constitutional  provisions 
eo  as  to  eliminate  IrratlonaJ  sex  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  In  the  law.  no  harm  will  have  been 
achieved  by  the  presence  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Indeed,  many  examples  can  be 
cited  In  which  laws  and  official  proctdcea  may 
vKHate  more  than  one  constitutional  pro- 
vision at  a  time. 

Profeasor  Kanowltz,  however,  docs 
offer  <me  caveat  which  should  be  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


the  proper  legislative  history.  He  points 
out  that  it  should  not  be  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
frain from  an  expansive  interpretation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  in  the 
area  of  sex  discrimination  preferring  In- 
stead to  wait  until  the  adoption  of  the 
equal   rights  amendment. 

In  Uiat  regard.  I  would  state  at  this 
Juncture,  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  one  of  the  prime 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  tlmt  as 
Kanowltz  so  ably  states  it: 

Forthcoming  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  soon  tranaform  that  amendment 
(equal  rights)  into  a  constitutional  redun- 
dancy. 

In  summary,  these  experts  do  not  fore- 
close the  possibility  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will,  in  the  future,  interpret  the 
equal  protection  clause  a£  prohibiting 
sex-based  discrimination  in  law.  How- 
ever, it  has  not  yet  done  so  and  would  be 
clearly  aided  by  a  constitutional  man- 
date to  that  effect. 

Second.  Should  the  words  "and  the 
several  States  •  •  •  within  tlielr  respec- 
tive jurisdictions"  be  deleted  from  the 
House-passed  version? 

Prof.  Paul  Freund,  of  Harvard  Law 
School — and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  not  here — in  testi- 
mony before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  Dean  Louis  H.  Pollak.  of  Yale,  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  both  ex- 
pressed some  concern  over  the  inclusion 
of  the  words  "and  the  several  States  •  •  • 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions"  In 
the  House-passed  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dean  PoUak's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yale  UNnxttsrrr  Law  School, 
Nev3  Haven,  Conn..  August  3t,  1970. 
Bon.  BtRCH  Bath, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Sekatob  Bath:  In  advance  of  the 
hearings  acheduled  by  the  full  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that,  ae  presently  drafted,  the 
proposed  amendment  contains  whiit  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  serious  loophole. 

I  have  In  mind  the  second  sentence  of 
Section  1  which  provides  Congress  and  the 
several  States  shall  have  power,  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  ar- 
ticle by  appropriate  legislation. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  tiecomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  the 
only  amendment  which  would  confer  upon 
the  states  any  Implementing  power. 

I  suppose  It  Is  possible  that  propotienta  ot 
the  amendment  may  think  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  fortified  by  veetlng  a  power  of 
Implementation  In  the  states  as  well  as  In 
Congress.  But  I  thlnlc  this  might  In  fact 
turn  out  to  be  a  dangerous  Illusion.  First 
of  all.  the  federal  courts  might  read  this  pro- 
vision aa  requiring  the  same  degree  of  judi- 
cial deference  to  state  statutes  purporting  to 
Implement  the  anusndment  as  would  nor- 
mally be  given  to  federal  statutes  Implement- 
ing the  amendment:  this  could  mean  that 
the  parochial  (and.  as  might  often  be  the 
case,  mutuaUy  inconsistent!  statutes  of  state 
legislatures  would  assume  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  apparent  dignity  and  consequent 
unreviewabltity  merely  because  they  were 
denominated  Implementations  of  thla 
amendment.  Second  of  all.  the  phrase  "with- 
in their  respective  Jurisdictions"  mlgbt  M 
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T«ad  by  the  federal  courts  as  requiring  eome 
other  constitutional  basis  for  Implementing 
legislation  (e.g.,  Congrees  might  be  held  to 
be  wltbout  power  to  enforce  the  amendment 
with  respect  to  Intrastate  commerce,  et«.). 

These  would,  of  course,  be  anomalous  re- 
sults— results  which  would  obstruct,  not  ad- 
vance, the  purposes  of  the  amendment.  Hap- 
pily, however.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  clear 
up  the  wordli^  of  the  proposed  amendment 
In  such  a  way  that  no  ooxirl  could  poeslbly 
be  led  astray,  and  indeed  no  semantic  basis 
would  exist  for  delaying  and  diversionary 
migatlon.  The  remedy  Is  to  excise  the  words 
"and  the  several  States  .  .  .  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions."  The  second  sentence 
of  Section  1  would  then  read:  "Congrees 
ahftll  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

This  minor  verbal  change  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  help  to  Insure  that  the  proposed 
Equal  RighU  Amendment  will.  If  It  be- 
oom£s  a  part  ot  the  Constitution,  In  fact  pro- 
mote the  amendment's  Important  ptirpoees. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  H.  Pollak. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
reads  in  pertinent  part : 

I  suppose  it  18  possible  that  proponents  of 
the  amendment  may  think  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  fortified  by  vesting  a  power  of 
Implementation  In  the  states  as  well  as  In 
Congress.  But  I  think  this  might  In  fact  turn 
out  to  be  a  dangerous  illusion.  First  of  all. 
the  F^deril  courts  might  read  this  provision 
as  requiring  the  same  degree  of  Judicial  def- 
erence to  state  statutes  purporting  to  Im- 
plement the  amendment  as  would  normally 
be  given  to  Federal  statutes  implementing 
the  amendment:  This  could  mean  that  the 
parochial  (and.  as  might  often  be  the  case, 
mutually  inconsistent)  statutes  of  state  leg- 
lalatured  would  assume  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  apparent  dignity  and  consequent 
unrevlewabUlty  merely  bocaxise  they  were  de- 
nominated Implementations  of  this  amend- 
ment. Second  of  aU.  the  phrase,  "within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions"  might  be  read  by 
the  Pedera]  courts  as  requiring  some  other 
constitutional  basis  for  implementing  legis- 
lation (e.g.  Congress  might  be  held  to  be 
without  power  to  enforce  the  amendment 
with  respect  to  intrastate  commerce,  etc.) 

Based  upon  these  concerns,  Dean  Pol- 
lak recommends  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion be  deleted,  making  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1  read: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Since  this  time.  Dean  Pollak  has  writ- 
ten to  me  indicating  his  belief  that  this 
matter  might  be  cleared  up  by  proper  leg- 
islative histoi-y- 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dean  PoUak's  letter  to  me  of  Sep- 
tember 28  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vale  UNivEBsmr. 

Law  School. 

New  Haven.  Conn..  September  28,  1S70. 
Hon.  Maklow  W.  Cook, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Oeae  SEMAToa  Cook:  This  letter  la  written 
In  reeponse  to  a  request  from  your  assistant. 
Mitch  McConnell,  Esq.,  for  my  views  on  a 
letter  which  my  colleague.  Profeseor  Thomas 
I.  Emerson,  wrote  to  you  on  September  24 
with  respect  to  the  language  In  the  feecond 
sentence  of  Section  1  of  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  which  would  give  Im- 
plementing authority  to  "Congress  and  the 
several  States  .  .  .  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  .  .  ."  Inasmuch  as  Professor 
Emerson's  letter  was  in  part  directed  at  con- 
cerns I  raised  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bayh 


drtied  August  31,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  Professor  Emerson's 
letter. 

In  my  letter  of  August  31,  I  raised  ques- 
tions absut  vesting  Implementing  authority 
In  state  legislatures  as  well  as  In  Congress. 
It  seemed  to  me  ih.it.  on  the  one  hand,  this 
delegation  of  authority  to  state  legislatures 
might  conceivably  mislead  the  courts  mta 
being  over-lenleni  in  testing  state  laws 
ajalnst  the  new  federal  constitutional  stand- 
ards merely  because  the  state  laws  were  de- 
nominated Implementations  of  the  new 
amendment-  And  It  seemed  to  me.  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  phrase  "within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions"  might  conceivably 
mlnlead  the  courts  Into  reading  federal  Im- 
plementing legislation  by  too  harsh  a  stand- 
ard—1  e.,  a  sundard  invalidating  such  legis- 
lation unless  Congress  had  power  to  act  de- 
rived from  some  grant  of  legislative  author- 
ity other  than  the  new  amendment.  I  say 
"mislead."  because  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
either  of  these  suggested  Judicial  construc- 
tions would  be  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
erous constitutional  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment's proponents  and  thus  "would  obstruct. 
not  advance,  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment." It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  suggested, 
in  my  letter  of  August  31.  a  minor  verbsl 
chonge  designed  to  foreclose  any  Judicial 
misconstruction  and  thereby  Insure  that  the 
amendment  "will,  if  It  becomes  a  port  of  the 
Constitution.  In  fact  promote  the  amend- 
ment's Important  purposes." 

Professor  Emerson.  In  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  arguee  that  my  concerns  are 
unfounded:  agreeing  with  my  view  of  the 
generous  constitutional  intent  animating 
you  and  other  proponents  of  the  amendment. 
Profeasor  Emerson  says  flatly  that  "any  In- 
terpretation of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
that  lessens  rather  than  strengthens  Federal 
and  State  powers  of  enforcement  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  the  Resolution 
now  under  consideration  In  1^70."  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that.  "If  there  be  any  Ungerlng 
doubt  about  this  it  can  be  readily  made 
clear,  and  the  necessary  legislative  history 
eatabllahed.  by  statements  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  when  It  reaches  the 
Senate  floor."  Since  the  issues  involved  all 
go  to  the  CoDgresslonal  Intent  xinderlylng 
the  proposed  constitutional  language,  I  would 
of  course  agree  that  establishing  the  neces- 
sary legislative  history  during  floor  debate 
m  the  Senate  would  make  It  unnecessary  to 
alter  the  wording  of  tie  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Speclflcally,  I  would  urge  that  Senate  floor 
discussion  establish  these  points:  (1)  C<»i- 
grefisionaj  power  to  enforoe  the  new  amend- 
ment is  to  be  the  same  as  that  Congress 
possesses  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
naent.  <3)  SUte  legislative  power  to  enforce 
the  new  amendment  Is  to  be  subordinate  to 
federal  legislative  and  judicial  authority  to 
enforce  this  amendment  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  (3)  In  Judging 
the  compatibility  of  federal  and  state  laws 
with  the  new  amendment,  the  coiirts  wlU 
exercise  the  same  paramount  authority  to 
Interpret  and  enforce  constitutional  limita- 
tions which  has  been  the  central  feature  of 
the  power  of  Judicial  review  ever  since  that 
porwer  was  declared  and  given  concrete  ap- 
plication by  Chief  Justice  Uarshall  In  Ifor- 
bury  V.  3fadljton  and  Fletcher  v.  Peck. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  H.  Folzjuc. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  his  last 
paragraph  states  quite  well  the  judicial 
interpretation  which  we  expect  to  be 
given  by  the  courts  to  the  words  in  ques- 
tion. Let  me  read  It  to  my  colleagues. 
Reading  now  the  last  paragraph: 
Speclflcally.  I  would  urge  that  Senate  floor 
discussion  establish  these  polnU:  (1)  Con- 
gressional power  to  enforce  the  new  aznend- 
ment  Is  to  be  the  same  as  that  Congress  pos- 


sesses to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. (2i  State  legislative  power  to  enforce 
the  new  amendment  Is  to  bo  tuboidinate  to 
Federal  leg;Biatlve  and  Judicial  authority  to 
enforce  this  amendment  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  {3>  in  judging  the 
compatibility  of  Federal  and  State  laws  with 
the  new  amendment,  the  court*  will  exercise 
the  same  paramount  authority  to  Interpret 
and  enforce  constitutional  limitations  which 
has  been  the  central  feature  of  the  power  of 
Judicial  review  ever  since  that  p-awer  was 
declared  and  given  concrete  application  by 
Chief  Justice  Mar^all  In  Marbury  y.  Jlfad<- 
son  and  Fletcher  v.  Peck. 

In  the  further  effort  to  create  the 
proper  legislative  history  I  have  received 
letters  dealing  with  Dean  Pollak's  con- 
cern. Professors  Emerson,  Dorsen.  and 
Kanowltz  have  each  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  lears  expressed  by  Pollak 
and  have.  I  believe,  resolved  any  doubts 
which  he  expressed.  I  asS  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  of  Professors 
Emerson  and  Kanowltz  of  September 
24,  1970,  and  the  letter  of  Prof.  Norman 
Dorsen  to  me  of  September  29.  1970.  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Talx  Law  School. 

Nevj  Haven,  Conn..  September  24,  1970. 
Senator  Mablow  W.  Cook, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

jytAM  Skm&tok  Cook:  When  I  testlQed  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  September 
15th  you  raised  a  question  about  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  second  sentence  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
hav«  power,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

I  would  like  to  expand  briefly  upon  the 
statement  I  mode  at  that  time  In  answer  to 
your  Inquiry. 

The  provision  quoted  serves  two  Impor- 
tant functions.  In  the  flrst  place  it  give* 
power  to  both  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures to  pass  affirmative  legislation  imple- 
menting the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Provisions  of  this 
nature,  such  as  those  embodied  in  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments, have  come  to  be  important  tn  legisla- 
tive efl^orts  to  enforce  the  rlghta  guaranteed. 
The  Federal  and  BtaU  governments  must,  of 
course,  exercise  the  powers  conferred  "with- 
in   their   respective  jurtsdlctlotis." 

In  the  second  place  the  provision  Ie  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  con- 
ferring of  power  upon  the  Federal  legislature 
will  exclude  the  exercise  of  Elate  power  to 
implement  the  Amendment.  As  you  icnow. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  sometimes  held  that 
the  existence  of  Federal  power  In  a  certain 
area  precludes  the  States  from  legislating 
in  that  area,  even  though  the  Federal  power 
has  not  actually  been  erercL-jed.  In  the  case 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  it  is  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems  In  assuring  equal 
right*  for  women  will  arise  in  areas  where 
the  States  have  prlmar?  jurisdiction.  s»ich 
as  marriage  and  divorce,  property,  welfare 
and  the  like.  It  Is  important  therefore,  that, 
although  Congress  should  be  given  full 
power  to  enforoe  the  Amendment,  the  grant 
of  such  power  to  the  FedersJ  Oovemment 
be  not  construed  to  pre-empt  the  States 
from  legislating. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  only  other 
recent  Amendment  which  poeed  a  similar 
question  of  osstirlng  the  continuance  of 
State  power — namely  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
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ment  enacting  prohibition— a  similar  provi- 
sion was  includnl. 

Ol  cimrse.  11  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
leglsltttton  passed  bv  Congress  omd  legislation 
pMACil  bv  a  Sute.  the  Federal  law  taJcea  prec- 
Klence  under  the  Supremacy  Claufie.  In  the 
ab»ence  of  such  a  conflict,  however,  Uie 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  esUblishes  that 
the  Sti\tM  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
cuucurrenl  Jurisdiction. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bayh  on  August  31, 
which  you  Introduced  into  the  record 


mony.  Objection  has  been  made  that  the 
resolution  falls  to  include  a  provision  that 
the  Amendment  becomes  inoijeratlve  unleas 
ratified  b/  the  States  wuhln  seven  years. 
There  is  In  my  Judgment  no  need  for  such 
a  provision.  A  limitation  of  this  sort  has  been 
included  In  only  lour  of  the  twenty-flve 
:unendmenu  thus  far  adopted.  These  are  the 
Eighteenth.  Twentieth,  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second,  No  such  provision  appears 
In  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  eatabllshlng 


Rights  Amendment  should  show  that  the 
phrase  "within  their  respective  jurisdictions" 
embraces.  Insofar  as  federal  authority  is 
concerned,  the  continuing  power  to  imple- 
ment the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  equal 
protecoon  guarantee  by  appropriate  legla- 
latlon  In  areas  that  arc  closely  connected  to 
state  concerns,  and  that  a  similar  power  la 
Intended  with  respect  to  the  sex-based 
equality  principle  expressed  In  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  Itself.  By  contrast,  the 
phrase  "within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions." as  applied  to  the  States,  would  be 


women's  suffrage,  the  one  moat  comparable 
ld-0.  which  you  i'l^"'^"  »Vr'TCnT:,ula      to  the  Amentoent  now  before  the  Senate,      tlons."  as  appiiea  to  tne  states    wP"m   »« 
the  hearing  on  September  15.  DOTn_  Louis      w^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  provision  appear  in  the      understood  as  referring  to  the  terrltorlaUy 

last  three  amendmenta  adopted— the 
Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
filth.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  seven 
year  limitation  has  not  been  considered  nec- 
essary In  the  past. 

secondly,  It  has  been  suggested  th»t  the 
effecuve  date  of  the  Equal  Bights  Amend- 


H  poIIaW  suggested  that  the  provision  quoted 
above  might  be  subject  to  two  Interpreta- 
tion* Which  "would  obstruct,  not  advance, 
the  purposee  of  the  amendment'.  In  my 
Judgment  Dean  PollaJts  fears  are  unfounded. 
Dean  PolVaks  first  concern  la  that  "the 
FiKier*l  courts  might  read  this  provision  as 


limited  scope  of  state  leglsUtlve  power  that 
has  been  defined  by  numerous  Supreme 
Cotat  decisions  In  thU  area.  {See.  e.g.,  Ed- 
wards v.  Califomia.  314  U.S.  160  (19*1): 
Toomer  v.  Witsell,  334  U.S.  3B5  (1948);  Gib- 
bons v.  Ogden.  9  Whe«.t  1.  6  L.Ed.  23  (1634)). 
I  would  also  re-emphaslze  the  point  I  macle 


reqmrlng  the  same  degree  of  Judicial  defer-      ^^    should  be  two  years  from  the  date  of      in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 

encf  to  state  statutes  purporting  to  imple-      ""=""  *"  —  - —  "    ■"•»"  "-«"——- 

ment  the  amendment  as  would  normally  be 
given  to  federal  statutes  implementing  the 
amendment;"  and  'thta  could  mean  that  the 
parochial  laad.  as  might  often  be  the  case, 
mutually  tnconsistent )  statutes  of  state  leg- 
tilatures  would  assume  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree of  apparent  dignity  and  consequent  un- 
reviewabilltv  merely  becnuse  they  were  de- 
nominated implementations  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

I  do  not  follow  Dean  PoUak  s  reasoning  on 
this.  There  is  no  constitutional  doctrine  that 
the  supreme  Court  gives  leas  deference  to 
action  of  StJte  legislatures  than  It  does  to 
action  of  the  Federal  legislature.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  anv  such  result  obtains  in  prac- 
tice It  is  due  to  basic  factors  inherent  in  the 
xwiure  ot  the  federal  system  and  the  func- 
tlon  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  alter  Its  atti- 
tude or  position  on  these  matters  because  oi 
a  faint,  bidden  implication  in  the  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  clause  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Only  an  eiplicit  command  could 
effectuate  such  a  basic  alteration  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  practice. 

Dean  PoUalt's  second  fear  Is  that  the 
phrase     "w-lthln     their    respecUve    jurtsdic- 

ttons-    might  be  read  by  the  Federal  courts 

'as.  requiring  some  other  constltuiional  baala 

for  implemenung  legislation    le.g..  Congress 

might  be  held  to  be  without  power  to  enforce 

the  amendment  with   respect  to   Intrastate 

commerce,    etcj"    There    la    language    In    a 

report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  m 

1943  which  supports  such  an  InterpreUUan. 

The    crucial    Is^ue.    however,    is    not    what 

draftsmen  of  language  may  have  meant  27 

years  ago  but  what  Congress  now  Intends  in 

adopUng  the  language  in  question.  As  to  this 

there  can  scarcely  be  doubt.  The  proponents 

of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  its  cur- 
rent manifestation  surely  do  not  Intend  to 

limit  the  power  of  Congress   to  enforce  th-; 

guarantees  of  the  Amendment  by  appropriate 

legislation.  On  the  contrary  those  who  have 

introduced  and  supported  the  pending  Res- 
olution have  made  it  entirely  clear  that  the 

purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  give  Congress 

the  same  power  to  enforce  the  Amendment 

that  It  has  under  the  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth, 

and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  Had  the  propo- 

nenu  sought  to  limit  the  powers  of  Congreaa 

to  those  it  already  poesesses  under  existing 

provisions  of  the   Constitution,   they  could 

simply  have  eliminated  any  reference  to  addi- 
tional enforcement  power  in  Congresft. 

In  short  any  interpretation  of  the  Equal 

Rights  Amendment  that  lessens  rather  than 

strengthens  Federal  and  State  powers  of  en- 
forcement la  plainly  inconiistent  u-tth  the 

intention  of  the  Resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration In  1970.  If  there  be  any  lingering 

doubt  about  thla  It  can  be  readily  made  clear. 

and  the  necessary  leglalaUve  history  estab- 
lished, by  BtaWmenU  of  the  chief  supporters 

of  the  measure  when  It  reaches  the  Senate 

floor. 

I  wcAild  like  also  to  comment  on  two  other 

matters   not  covered   in   my  original   tcsti- 


ratiflcatlon  rather  than  one  year.  The  only 
prior  amendment  that  has  had  a  limitation 
on  Its  effecUve  date  is  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  that  waa  one  year.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  the  one  year  should  not 
suffice  in  the  case  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Many  State  legislatures  now 
hold  annual  ses&lotia  and  those  who  do  not 
f^mi  easily  call  a  special  session.  Many  Statea 
will  want  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  legbi- 
latlon  which  now  discriminates  against 
women.  They  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
do  this  In  the  period  required  for  ratlflca- 
taoQ  and  in  the  one  adilltlonal  year  now 
provided  In  the  Resolution. 

For  these  reasons  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Invocation  of  either  of  these  arguments,  as 
a  gnnind  for  not  adopting  or  for  delaying 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  wotUd  be  aheer 
subterfuge. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson. 

Vmvtxsnr  or  Naw  Mexico. 

School  or  Law, 
Albuquerque.  N.  Afex.  September  24.  1970. 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  SrnAToa  Cook:  I  understand  that 
questions  have  arisen  at>Dut  the  potential 
effects  of  the  language  In  S.J.  Res.  01  which 
provides  that  the  power  of  Congress  and  the 
States  to  enforce  the  article  by  appropriate 
legislation  shall  be  exercised  "within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions." 

As  you  know.  Congress,  in  Its  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  con- 
ferred the  right  to  vote  upon  IB-year-olds 
wlthm  the  states.  Congress  did  this  on  the 
assumpUon  that  It  could,  by  appropriate 
legislation.  Implement  the  equal  protection 
guarantee  of  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment. 
Though  the  matter  must  atlll  be  decided  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  it  is  clear 
that.  If  Congress*  power  to  do  this  la  upheld. 
It  will  constitute  an  extremely  important 
source  of  authority  to  legislate  In  areas  that 
have  traditionally  been  regarded  as  primari- 
ly of  state  concern. 

It  is  against  this  background  tliat  ques- 
tions have  arisen  about  the  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  the  language  in  the  proposed  Equal 
RlghU  Amendment  specifying  that  the  legis- 
lative enforcement  of  the  proposed  new  arti- 
cle shall  be  carried  out  by  Congress  and  the 
States  •■within  their  respective  Jurisdictions." 

Were  this  language  to  be  interpreted  as 
restricting  Congress*  potential  legislative 
authority  to  a  smaller  area  than  it  believed 
It  enjoyed  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
m  providing  for  the  18-year-old  vote,  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  For  though  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  when  ratified,  will  like- 
ly be  Implemented  at  all  levels  by  voluntary 
compliance.  Congress  should  atlll  reserve  the 
authority  to  legislate  needed  reform  In  this 
field  If  state  action  is  not  as  complete  or  as 
rapid  as  circumstances  require. 

To  avoid  that  kind  of  interpretation,  there- 


Commlttec  an  September  11.  1970  (Congres- 
sional Record,  September  14.  1970,  p.  31533) 
that  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  merely  complement  or  supplement  the 
present  guarantees  against  unreaaonable  sex 
dlacri  ml  nation  that  Inhere  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  equal  protecUon  clause,  the 
Pirth  Amendnient's  due  process  clause,  and 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  the 
United  States  Conslliutlon.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  present  Congressional  legialatlve 
authority  flowing  from  these  and  other  con- 
stitutional provisions  would  not  be  inter- 
fei«d  with.  In  the  sex  discrimination  field, 
or  m  any  other  for  that  matter,  by  any  lan- 
guage in  Sen.  J.  Res.  fll.  including  Ita  phraae 
■within    their   respective    jurisdictions." 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in- 
terpreting the  scope  of  federal  legislative  au- 
thority under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  constitution,  suggest  that  the  phrase 
"within  their  respective  JurlsdlcUons."  as 
applied  to  Oongroes  is  almost  of  unlimited 
scope.  {See.  e.g..  Katsenbach  v.  McCUing.  379 
VS.  294  (1964):  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel.  Inc. 
V.  United  States.  379  U.S.  241  (1984) ). 

In  sum.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no 
foundation  to  the  expreaeed  fears  that  the 
phrase  "within  their  respective  Jurisdictions" 
In  3-J.  Res.  61  would  detract  from  present 
Congressional  legislative  authority  In  the  sex- 
dlscrlmlnatlon  field.  The  fact  ts  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  long  history  ot  constitutional 
litigation,  the  "respecUve"  legislation  Juris- 
diction of  Congreaa  permits  It  to  enact  laws 
that,  at  one  time,  may  have  been  regarded 
as  of  primary  or  exclusive  state  concern,  wbUa 
the  "respective"  legislative  Jurisdiction  ol 
the  States  Is  much  more  circumscribed. 
Sincerely. 

Leo  Kanowtte, 
Professor  of  Lata. 

New  Tosx  UNnxBsrrT. 

School  onljiw. 
New  York.  N.T..  September  29. 1970. 
Senator  Mabix>wc  Cook. 
Old    Senate    Office    Building.    US.    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
DxAS  Senator  Cook:  I  am  writing  to  sup- 
plement my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary  Committee    on   September    I5th   on 
three  points  that  have  been  raised  In  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

1.  It  has  apparently  been  objected  that 
the  resolution  embcxlylng  the  Amendment 
falls  to  mclude  a  provision  limiting  the  pe- 
riod of  ratification  to  seven  years.  In  my 
view  there  la  simply  no  need  for  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  It  la  inconceivable  that  Its  ab- 
sence would  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Amendment  If  It  is  adopted  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  No  such  provision  Is  found  in 
most  of  our  constitutional  amendments,  in- 
cluding the  Women's  Suffrage  Amendment, 
nor  la  there  any  basis  for  regarding  11  M 
mandatory. 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effeetln 


fore,    the   legislative   history   of   the   Equal     date  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  should 


be  two  years  from  date  of  ratification  rather 
than  the  one  year  that  la  provided.  It  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  see  why  a  one  year  rather  than  a  two 
year  period  could  make  any  difference  to 
the  legal  effectiveness  of  the  Amendment  or 
Its  practical  Impact.  That  any  poetponcmeni 
period  exists  la  itself  a  departure  from  the 
usual  practice  of  immediate  implemenutlon. 
Sute  legislature*  will  have  ample  time  to 
review  their  laws  In  one  year,  and  to  take 
what  action  Is  necessary  either  in  a  regular 
or  special  session. 

3.  The  proposed  Amendment  contains  the 
following  sentence. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurwdictiom.. 
w  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legls- 

A  question  has  been  raised,  most  notably 
by  Dean  Louis  Pollak  of  the  Tale  Law  Schoo 
lif  a  lett«r  to  Senaur  Bayh  dated  Auguat 
31  1970  as  to  whether  the  above  provision 
might  be  interpreted  to  obstruct  the  pur- 
S«e«  of  the  Amendment.  In  my  view  there 
Mcd  be  no  concern  about  this  matter. 

The  nrlnclpal  Issue  raised  by  Dean  PollaJt 
relates  to  the  possibility  that  the  phrase 
••within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  might 
be  read  by  the  federal  courts  "as  requiring 
come  other  constltuUonal  basis  for  imple- 
menting legUlatlon  (e.g..  Congress  might  be 
held  to  be  without  power  to  enforce  the 
Amendment  with  respect  to  intrastate  com- 
merce, etc.)."  „^„.„r 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Amendment 
would  be  so  interpreted.  The  key  qucsUon  Is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  proposes 
the  Amendment.  Here  there  seems  little  room 
lor  dispute,  surely  the  proponents  In  the 
Hou'e  and  Senate  do  not  intend  to  Umlt 
the  Jwwer  of  Congress  to  enforce  Us  guaran- 
tees If  they  had  they  could  easUy  have  omit- 
ted 'from  the  Amendment  any  reference  to 
additional  enforcement  power  in  Congress. 
Indeed  the  sponsors  of  the  Amendment  have 
frequenUy  indicated  that  they  wish  Con- 
irrcfis  to  act  boldly  to  eliminate  dlscrtmlna- 
Uon  on  account  of  sex.  Accordingly,  in  my 
opinion  It  U  highly  unlikely  that  the  courts 
will  interpret  the  language  quoted  above  to 
lessen  the  enforcement  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely. 

NoauAN  Dorse  N, 
Professor  of  Law. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  crux  of 
their  rebuttal,  of  Dean  PoUak's  concern 
over  the  clause  granting  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Congress  and  the  States 
"within  their  respective  jurisdictions"  is 
best  summed  up  by  one  paragraph  in 
Professor  Emerson's  letter. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  a  conflict  between 
legislation  psased  by  Congress  and  legisla- 
tion passed  by  a  State,  the  Federal  law  lakes 
precedence  under  the  supremacy  clause.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  conflict,  however,  the 
equal  rights  amendment  esubllshes  that 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
concurrent  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Paul!  Murray,  of 
Brandeis.  specifically  rebutted  Professor 
Preund's  similar  concerns  about  the  lan- 
guage discussed  in  Dean  PoU&k's  letter. 
Dr.  Murray  stated  in  her  testimony  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee: 

Professor  Freund  also  expressed  concern 
thst  the  enforcement  clause  which  gives  leg- 
islative authority  to  Congress  and  the  States 
"within  their  respective  jurlBdictlons"  to  im- 
plement the  equal  rights  amendment  Is  a 
restriction  upon  congressional  power.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  view  Is  a  narrow 
and  static  Interpretation  of  constitutional 
theory.  Judicial  opinions  abound  with  the 
principle  that  the  Constitution  is  inter- 
preted as  a  whole  and  the  legislative  history 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  can  make  it 
clear  that  It  reinforces  otlier  amendments  to 


the  Federal  Constitution  dealing  with  In- 
dividual righu.  I  further  submit  that  the 
plain  intent  of  the  qual  rights  amendment 
Is  to  overrule  the  judicial  precedent  that  sex 
is  a  valid  basis  for  legislative  or  judicial  dis- 
tinctions under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The-^Upreme  Court  has  already  overruled 
all  precedents  which  support  racial  dlstmc- 
tlons  In  the  law.  Since  legal  distinctions 
based  upon  race  and  upon  sex  have  many 
common  origins  and  parallel  developments 
and  have  been  the  focal  pomts  of  comparable 
social  conflict,  both  should  be  buried  In  the 
debris  of  past  historical  errors. 

Furthermore,  the  plam  language  of  the 
amendment  "within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions" appears  to  mean  no  more  than  It 
says;  That  States  are  not  foreclosed  from 
passing  antl-dlzcrimmatlon  measures  In- 
tended to  eliminate  sex-based  discrimination 
Just  as  now  they  are  not  foreclosed  from 
enacting  civil  rights  legislation  even  though 
parallel  legislation  by  Congress  may  exist. 
There  is  abundant  experience  In  our  history 
of  Federal  and  State  legislation  directed  to- 
ward a  common  purpose:  The  Federal  Equal 
Pay  Act  existing  along  side  of  numerous 
Slate  equal  pay  acts;  title  II  of  the  same  act 
operating  along  with  the  public  accommoda- 
tions sections  of  numerous  State  civil  rights 
acts.  The  language  under  dlscxjsslon  merely 
makes  clear  that  the  several  States  will  have 
both  the  power  and  the  obligation  to  act 
simultaneously  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. In  the  case  of  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  State  and  Federal  legislation  on 
the  same  subject-matter,  however,  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
requires  that  tJie  Federal  legislation  shall 
take  precedence  over  the  State  law.  In  view 
of  these  well-established  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Professor  Freund's  apprehensions 
seem  to  be  Ill-founded. 

2(b>.  Should  a  7-year  ratification 
clause  be  inserted? 

Maguerite  Rawalt.  an  attorney  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
of  Women — 1963— pointed  out  before  the 
committee  that  Ccleinan  v.  Miller  307 
U^.  433  ( 1939)  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  a  7-year  time  limit  would  not  vitiate 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Congress  it- 
self has  the  final  determination  whether 
by  lapse  of  time  Its  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  has  lost  its  vitality. 

Professor  Emerson,  in  his  September  24 
letter  to  me,  said  of  any  attempt  to  Insert 
a  7-year  ratification  limit  Into  the 
amendment — 

There  Is  In  my  Judgment  no  need  for  such 
a  provision.  A  limitation  of  this  sort  has 
been  included  In  only  four  of  the  twenty-five 
amendmcnu  thus  far  adopted.  These  are  the 
eighteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-flrst  and 
twenty -second.  No  such  provision  appears 
in  the  nineteenth  amendment,  establishing 
women's  suffrage,  the  one  most  comparable 
to  the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 
Nor  does  any  such  provision  sppear  In  the 
last  three  amendments  adopted, — the  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-flfth.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  seven  year 
limitation  has  not  been  considered  neces- 
sary In  the  past. 

Clearly  a  7-year  limit  on  ratification 
need  not  be  added  as  it  has  been  only  in- 
frequently used  m  the  past  and  would 
merely  force  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  a  conference  with  the  House 
where  its  fate  would  be  uncertain  for 
this  Congress. 

2<c).  Should  the  1-year  effective  date 
after  ratification  be  changed  to  allow  two 
years  for  compUanoe? 


Professor  Emerson  in  his  letter  to  me 
of  September  24  also  discussed  the  one 
year  effective  date  issue.  He  noted  that — 

The  only  prior  amendment  that  has  had 
a  limitation  on  Its  effective  date  is  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  and  that  was  one 
year.  There  n  uo  reason  why  the  one  year 
ahouid  not  suffice  In  the  case  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Many  state  legl^datures 
now  hold  annual  scfislona  and  those  who  do 
not  can  easUy  call  a  special  session.  Many 
states  win  want  to  take  a  new  look  at  their 
legislation  which  now  discriminates  against 
women.  They  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  do  this  in  the  period  reqtUred  for  rautl- 
catlon  and  In  the  oom  additional  year  now 
provided  in  the  resolution. 

Marguerite  Rawalt  concluded  of  the 
proposed  change  to  a  2-year  effective 
date — 

The  provision  that  the  amendment  should 
not  take  effect  until  two  years  after  ratifica- 
tion has  been  misconstrued  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  states  would  not  be  limited  to 
two  years  in  which  to  change  their  diecrimi- 
natory  laws.  The  testimony  of  Professor 
Freund  states:  "can  It  be  expected  that  all 
the  states  will  make  an  about-face  on  the 
law  of  support  within  a  year  of  adoption  of 
the  amendment?"  and  "suppose,  however, 
that  wltbm  the  one  year  period  ...  a  legis- 
lature doee  not  act  to  equalize  certain  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex,  or  acts  In  a  way 
thought  to  be  stm  Incompatible  with  the 
amendment."  Examples  by  the  hundreds  an- 
swer this  conjured  horrific  result. 

One  definitive  pronouncement,  by  the  one 
Supreme  Court,  in  one  case  involving  one 
statute,  of  one  state,  would  render  inopera- 
tive the  similar  laws  of  other  states,  and 
states'  attorneys  general  would,  as  they  have 
done  during  the  past  two  years  as  to  labor 
standards  laws  outlawed  by  title  VH  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  rule  that  such  laws 
were  rendered  Inoperative  and  would  no 
longer  be  eziforced.  It  might  even  take  some 
years  to  eradicate  statutes  from  the  statute 
books,  Just  as  we  And  today  ridlctilous  laws 
of  past  ages  stUl  on  the  books,  which  have 
lain  dormant  and  unenforced.  As  one  exam- 
ple, I  could  cite  the  bUl  before  this  9i&t 
Congress  in  tills  year  1970  rescinding  the 
19th  centtiry  law  prohibiting  tbe  flying  of 
a  kite  on  the  parJdand  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  river. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  proposed  time 
limitation  changes,  neiUier  is  necessary 
and  would  serve  only  to  bring  about  a 
conference  with  the  House  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  no  equal  rights  amend- 
ment in  the  9l6t  Congress. 

I  have  concluded,  as  has  Professor 
Emerson,  that  adoption  of  either  change 
in  the  time  whether  7-year  ratlficatian 
limit  or  2-year  effective  date  "would  be 
sheer  subterfuge." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement, 
under  date  of  July  1968  entitled,  'State- 
ment by  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  the  Equal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendment." 

It  reads: 

Forty-eight  years  ago,  American  women 
were  given  the  Constitutional  right  to  vote. 
Today  It  Is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  men  and  women  have  an  equal  electoral 
franchise  in  this  country  and  that  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  will  have  an  equal  voice 
In  choosing  a  new  President,  a  Congress  and 
state  and  local  governing  officials  and  bodies. 

But  the  task  of  achieving  Constitutional 
eqviallty  between  the  sexes  stlU  is  not  com- 
pleted. All  RepubUcao  National  Conventions 
since  1940  have  supported  the  long-time 
movement  for  such  equality. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  wldequead 
support  for  the  Equal  Bights  for  Women 
Amendm«nt    to    our    Constitution,    which 
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would  add  eqwallty  between  ihe  senes  to  ihe 
rreedoms    »nd    liberties    guaranteed    to    all 

Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  telegram  dated 
October  24.  1968. 

It  reais: 

lh»  Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment 
reflects  The  view  that  I  have  consisteatly 
tafceu  on  this  vital  issue  and  It  deserves 
wholehearted  support  ot  aU  Americans.  In  re- 
cent years  we  ha^^e  made  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
re=6  toward  the  goal  of  equality  between  the 
sexes  but  we  need  a  contlniUng  concerted 
effort  to  make  ihi*  pririclple  a  reality  .  .  . 
lo  this  end  I  pledge  my  support. 

That  telegram  is  sismed  by  Spiho  T. 

ACNEW- 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  letter 
under  date  of  Septerat)er  2.  1960.  The 
heading  Is.  "SUtement  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment." 
The  last  paragraph  reads: 

It  l»  my  hope  that  there  will  be  wide- 
spread support  lor  our  platform  declaration 
In  behalf  of  an  equal  right*  amendment  to 
our  Coojiltution  which  would  add  equality 
between  the  sexea  to  the  freedoma  and  liber- 
ties guaranteed  to  aU  Americans. 

That  letter  Is  signed  by  Richard  Nixon. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  telegram  dated 
July  20.  1968.  that  I  would  like  to  read. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  \s  not  present. 
The  telegram  reads: 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  favor  your  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment.  If  I  am  elected 
President  of  the  Dnited  SUtee  I  will  do  aU 
in  my  power  to  bring  about  the  early  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriate  resolution.  I  feel  a 
special  kinship  wtth  your  organlaatlon  be- 
cause a  native  Alabamlan,  Mrs,  Alva  E.  Bel- 
mont, was  your  ITrst  president  and  also  be- 
c^Luse  I  feel  that  my  wife  Lurleen  through 
her  service  contributed  to  the  status  of  wom- 
en In  our  Nation. 

That  telegram  Is  signed.  "Stncerely. 
George  C.  Wallace." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
October  26.  1967.  which  reads: 

Thank  you  for  letting  ua  know  about  your 
current  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Equal  Rights 
for  Women  amendment. 

As  vou  know.  X  consistently  supported  your 
efforts  In  this  connection  while  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Tou  tnay  be  assured  that  my  position  Is 
tinchanged. 

That  letter  Is  signed,  "Sincerely.  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson." 

Ur.  President.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
October  7.  1960.  The  letter  reads: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  regarding  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

As  you  know.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  dUcrimlnitlon  In  any  form  U  contrary 
to  the  American  philosophy  of  government. 
It  Is  a  ttaaic  tenet  of  democracy  to  grant 
equal  rights  to  all.  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  sex.  This  should  be  true  even  If 
there  were  no  Constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Forty  years  ago  women  received  the  right 
to  vote,  it  is  long  past  the  time  when  slmUar 
equal  nghla  should  be  granted  in  other 
fleidi.  As  the  Democratic  platform  so  well 
phrased  our  objective:  "We  support  legisla- 
tion which  will  guarantee  to  women  equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law,  including  equal 
pay  for  equal  work." 

There  should  be  no  "ortlflclal  and  arbi- 
trary barriers  to  employment  based  on  age, 
race.  sex.  religion,  or  national  origin."  The 
platform  has  my  full  support. 

Tou  have  my  assurances  that  X  will  in- 
terpret the  Democratic  platform,  as  I  know 


U  is  Intended,  to  bring  about,  through  con- 
crete actions  including  the  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment,  the 
full  equality  for  womea  which  advocates  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  have  always 
sought. 

That  letter  Is  signed,  "Sincerely,  John 
P.  Kennedy  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RKCOR0  a  Presidential  proclamation  un- 
der date  of  August  26. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
PnTHTH  ANNinaaAaT  or  Woman  StrrraACi: 

PaOCLAMSTION  3998.  AuouBT  36,  1970 
By  the  President  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Proclamation 
Fifty  year*  ago  today,  Balnbrtdge  Colby. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  states,  cer- 
tlfled  that  the  l»th  Amendment  had  be- 
come valid  as  a  part  of  the  Conatltutlon. 

It  la  hard  for  any  of  us  living  In  1970  to 
imagine  a  time  when  women  did  not  vote. 
Yet  for  more  than  seventy-live  years,  Ameri- 
can women  faced  advcraity.  ridicule  and  de- 
rision on  every  level  of  our  society  as  they 
sought  this  precious  right.  Brave  and  coura- 
geous women,  knowing  their  cause  was  Just, 
drawing  strength  and  insplraUon  from  one 
another  through  generations,  fought  long 
and  hard  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Their  victory 
was  a  victory  for  clvU  rights  in  America 
and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  proud,  new 
^C5»pler  Id  our  nation's  history. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlt*d  States  of  America  do 
hereby  caU  upon  all  Americans  to  recognize 
the  great  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  dedi- 
cated theh:  life's  work  to  the  cause  of 
Woman  Suffrage. 

WbUe  we  herald  their  great  accomplish- 
ment, let  ua  also  rocognlM  that  women 
Btirely  have  a  atlll  wider  role  to  play  In  the 
poUUcal.  economic  and  social  life  of  our 
country.  And.  in  respect  for  American 
wt»nen,  let  all  of  us  work  to  bring  this 
about. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  Kt  my 
band  this  26th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  ot 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  nlnety-ttfth. 

RXCHARO  NaoN. 
PUed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Begls- 
ter.  4:09  pjn..  August  36.  1970. 

Niyni. — Proclamation  3998  wis  released  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  frequently  when  a 
Senator  has  made  a  prtsentation.  it  has 
been  somewhat  traditionsd  for  his  col- 
leagues to  rise  and  make  commoit  or  la- 
sue  compliments.  I  wish  to  break  that 
tradition  as  purely  a  tradition  tiecause 
what  I  have  to  say  Is  not  in  any  sense  a 
SUtement  that  follows  procedural  tradi- 
tion. Rather.  I  want  to  say  as  a  non- 
lawyer  and  as  one  who  Is  deeply  Involved 
and  concerned  about  this  issue  and  trou- 
bled with  some  of  the  questions  sincerely 
raised,  and  eloquently  stated  and  de- 
bated, that  I  find  the  presenUUon  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  very 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Coox' .  the  most  clearly  stated  and 
most  eloquently  stated  position  I  have 
yet  heard.  I  say  that  because  he  has 
used  the  English  language  In  simple 
terms  and  yet  he  has  spoken  to  pro- 
found questions.  He  has  utilized  the 
training  of  his  profession  to  produce  the 
evidence  and  rebut  the  presentation  of 
other  authorities  In  his  profession.  He 


has  done  this  with  great  skiU  this  morn- 
ing and  he  has  provided  us  much  mate- 
rial and  a  good,  sound  argument  to  con- 
sider this  amendment. 

I  would  further  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  when  we  become  involved  with  quo- 
tations from  some  authorities.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous one  can  get  an  authority  on  any  side 
of  an  issue.  This  does  not  demean  the  au- 
thorities or  the  use  of  quotations  from 
authorities.  But  I  think  when  the  Sen- 
ator this  morning,  in  addition  to  citing 
authorities  and  rebutting  other  au- 
thorities, has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his 
own  Judgments,  he  has  given  us  an  added 
dimension  of  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge that  is  very  helpful  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  skilled  and  trained  in  the 
law,  and  who  must  consider  these  prob- 
lems that  do  Involve  legal  teclmicalities. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  pres- 
entation. I  am  always  Interested  in  not 
only  the  substance  of  the  Senators  pres- 
entations but  in  his  manner  of  delivery. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  that 
but  I  want  to  say  not  only  on  the  sub- 
stance but  in  presentation  and  style  you 
are  great. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  1  wi.sh  to  say  one  other 
thing  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  I 
have  a  few  minutes  left. 

There  were  many  people  throughout 
the  country  who  were  very  disturbed 
when  tlie  New  York  Times  a  few  weeks 
ago  came  out  with  an  editorial  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  They  said.  "How 
are  you  going  to  rebut  the  article?"  I 
said.  "Do  not  worry  about  it.  The  New 
York  Times  has  not  changed  much." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  an 
editonal  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  7,  1915,  entitled  "The 
Woman  Suffrage  Crisis": 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  State  has 
seen  fit  to  place  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage squarely  before  the  present  electorate. 
Every  man  of  voting  age  must  meet  the  Issue 
courageously.  Intelligently,  and  with  clear 
vision.  The  answer  of  New  York  State  to 
this  long  pending  query  should  be  forcible 
and  definite.  The  propooed  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  should  be  voted  down 
by  such  a  majority  of  the  voters  as  to  de- 
prive the  advocates  of  an  objectionable  and 
unreasonable  derangement  of  the  poUUcal 
and  social  structure  of  any  further  hope 
of  success  In  this  State. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state: 
For  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  men 
In  their  dally  callings  undergo  a  ceaseless 
training.  The  hand  of  the  law  has  within  Its 
reach  every  man  and  every  woman,  but  in 
their  business  affairs  men  are  In  such  Im- 
mediate touch  with  controUmg  authority 
that  they  find  themselves  all  the  time  forced 
to  take  thought  about  the  laws  that  help 
or  hinder  them,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad- 
and  m  what  way  they  may  be  bettered. 

Then,  the  editorial  states: 

Either  women  must  work  as  men  work,  or 
they  wUl  never  be  qualified  to  vote  as  men 
vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  Senate  is  Indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  diligence  he  has 
exhibited  In  the  study  of  this  partlcuUr 


problem.  I  know  I  am  indebted  to  him. 
The  committee  records  will  show  and  I 
want  the  Senate  record  to  show  that  no 
Member  has  been  more  diligent  and  no 
one  has  been  more  attentive  to  the  hear- 
ings both  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expressed  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
argument  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  his  posi- 
tion and  the  statements  he  made  have 
been  arrived  at  only  after  long  and 
thorough  study. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  our  study  in  com- 
mittee and  the  contribution  he  has 
made  here  today  In  the  further  discus- 
sion of  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  tharJc  tlie  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  I 
appreciate  his  remarks  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  another  New  York  Times  editorial 
which  was  published  January  13.  1915: 

Congress  has  more  work  that  It  can  hope  to 
do  well  before  the  end  of  the  short  session. 
In  the  circumstances  to  devote  a  whole  day 
to  solemn  haranguing  over  a  subject  which 
isi  uf  no  national  Importance  at  all.  as  such 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  ever 
submitted,  would  be  voted  down  even  in 
woman  suffrage  States,  was  worse  than  folly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  that  I 
ask  unanimous  con^^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

■  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  13,  1970) 
The  Hcnpeckxs  Honss 

Equal  rights  for  women  is  a  proposition  so 
unarguable  In  principle  and  so  long  overdue 
lu  practice  that  It  Is  a  pity  to  have  It  ap- 
proached by  the  House  of  Representatives  aa 
an  exercise  in  political  opportunism.  For  47 
years  that  body  regularly  rejected  cut  of 
hand  all  proposals  for  a  women's  rights 
amendment  to  the  Const  itutlcn.  Now.  It  ap- 
proves, without  committee  hearings  and  after 
only  au  hour's  debate,  a  constitutional 
change  of  almost  mischievous  ambiguity. 

The  proposed  amendment  declares : 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  low  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex."  The  Im- 
plications and  consequences  of  £uch  language 
are  obscure.  There  ore  many  laws  specifically 
prntecling  working  women;  they  cover  such 
subjects  as  night  work,  dangerous  and  heavy 
work,  maximum  hours  and  maternity  leave. 
These  laws  would  be  thrown  Into  confusion. 
So  would  a  great  body  of  law  governing 
divorce,  child  support,  custody,  alimony,  the 
ago  at  which  a  woman  reaches  her  majority, 
ond  a  widow's  rights  in  her  hu-tband's  estate. 

Prof.  Paul  Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  warned:  "If  anything  about  this 
proposed  amendment  Is  clear,  it  Is  that  It 
would  transform  every  provision  of  law  con- 
cerning women  Into  a  constitutional  issue  to 
be  ultimately  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Every  statutory  and  common  law  provision 
dealing  with  the  manifold  relations  of  women 
In  society  would  be  forced  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  attack  on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
range  of  such  potential  litigation  la  too  great 
to  be  readily  foreseen." 

The  prospect  of  a  prolonged  and  confusing 
litigation  Is  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument sgalnst  the  amendment,  but  it  Is  a 
powerful  argument  An  favor  of  holding  ex- 
haustive hearings  so  that  an  amendment, 
if  one  is  found  necessary,  win  be  carefully 
drafted   and  Its  consequences  fiUly  under- 


stood by  Congress  and  the  states  before  they 
act. 

It  may  be  perfectly  fair  to  charge  that 
male  chauvlnlam  was  the  only  factor  that 
kept  the  amendment  from  getting  such  an 
assessment  through  a  halt-century  of  total 
neglect,  but  that  does  not  wipe  out  the  need 
for  a  real  evaluation  now.  no  matter  how 
fierce  the  pressure  from  the  embattled 
women's  lobby. 

The  clear  reeponsIbUlty  of  the  Senate  is  to 
give  the  amendment  the  thorough  analysis 
It  never  got  m  the  House.  The  Constitution 
and  the  rights  of  women  are  both  too  Im- 
portant tor  any  further  playing  to  the  ladles' 
gallery. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7.  19151 
The  Woman  StrrraACE  Ciusxs 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  State  has 
seen  fit  to  place  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage squarely  before  the  present  electorate. 
Every  man  of  voting  age  must  meet  the  Issue 
courageously.  IntelllgenUy.  and  with  clear 
vision.  The  answer  ot  New  York  State  to  this 
long  pending  query  should  be  forcible  and 
definite.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  should  be  voted  down  by 
such  a  majority  of  the  voters  as  to  deprive  the 
advocates  of  an  objectionable  and  unreason- 
able derangement  of  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  any  further  hope  of  success  m 
this  State.  The  question  involved  is  not 
new.  all  the  arguments  of  the  suffragists  are 
old  and  were  long  ago  refuted  and  sent  to 
Umbo.  Their  ceaseless  and  noisy  agitation 
has  not  developed  a  single  new  Idea.  Woman 
suffrage  would  result  either  in  a  needless  po- 
litical muddle  or  In  a  social  and  political 
turmoil  which  woud  tend  to  weaken  the 
State,  to  stir  up  discord  In  the  home  and 
society,  and  would  put  obstacles  In  ib.t  way 
of  progress  which  the  wisest  statesmanship 
might  foil  to  overcome. 

The  grant  of  suffrage  to  women  Is  repug- 
nant to  Instincts  that  strike  their  roots 
deep  In  the  order  of  nature.  It  runs  counter 
to  human  reason.  It  flouts  the  teaching  of 
experience  and  the  admonitions  of  common 
sense.  Although  women  have  other  capacities 
without  number,  held  In  equal  distinction 
and  some  In  higher  honor,  they  have  never 
possessed  or  developed  the  political  faculty. 
Without  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  men 
no  woman  ever  ruled  a  State  wisely  and  well. 
The  defect  la  innate  and  one  for  which  a 
cure  is  txitb  impossible  and  not  to  be  de- 
sired. That  they  lack  the  genltis  for  politics 
Is  no  more  to  their  discredit  than  men's 
unhandiness  in  houswlfery  and  In  the  care 
of  Infants 

For  the  Intelligent  uce  of  the  ballot  men 
In  their  dally  callings  undergo  a  ceaseless 
training.  The  hand  of  ttie  law  has  within 
Its  reach  every  man  and  every  woman,  but 
In  their  business  affairs  men  are  In  such 
Immediate  touch  with  controlling  authority 
that  they  find  themselves  all  the  time  forced 
to  take  thought  about  the  laws  that  help  or 
hinder  them,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
and  in  what  way  they  may  be  bettered.  The 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  banking,  Insurance, 
real  estate,  foreign  trade,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  blacksmith,  the  farmer,  men  in  all 
the  thousand  branches  of  male  affairs,  ha- 
bitually and  necessarily  form  reasoned  opin- 
ions of  the  efBclency  of  government,  the  vir- 
tue of  lows  . . . 

Some  men,  many  men,  reason  foolishly, 
vote  foolishly,  but  their  moUvea  and  their 
decisions  have  at  least  some  discoverable  re- 
lation to  the  public  aspects  ot  the  questions 
at  Issue.  When  that  relation  is  not  discov- 
erable men  have  to  admit  that  they  vote  in 
a  feminine  way.  tor  women's  reasons,  not 
men's.  .  .  . 

Either  women  must  work  as  men  work,  or 
they  win  never  be  qualified  to  vote  as  men 
vote.  .  .  . 

But  If  the  women  were  to  take  up  man's 
duties,    who    is    to    assume    the    wonuu's 


duties?  .  .  .  And  women  would  be  profound- 
ly affected  by  taking  up  man's  Utxrs.  It 
would  Inevitably  be  a  roughening  process, 
women  would  be  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  .  .  .  But  without  that  transformation 
women  cannot  qualify  for  the  vote  as  men 
qualify,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  acquire 
the  qualification.  The  effect  upon  women  Is 
one  of  the  consequences  most  to  be  draaded. 

At  present  .  .  .  there  is  a  strong  and  whole- 
some barrier  which  serves  to  keep  women 
apart  from  men  in  the  burly-burly  of  Ufe. 
to  Insure  them  courtesies  from  the  opposite 
sex.  to  give  them  many  precious  privileges. 
...  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  barrier  would  bring  down 
upon  them  a  burden  of  new  evils,  that  it 
would  tend  to  coarsen  women,  to  deprive 
them  of  natural  rights  and  prlvUeges  with- 
out due  compensation. 

The  right  to  vote  has  been  possessed  for 
many  years  by  the  women  of  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  has  been  granted 
more  recently  to  those  of  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona.  Kansas.  Oregon,  Illlnoit. 
Montana,  and  Nevada.  The  moral  effect  of 
woman  suffrage  In  those  Statee  has  been 
negative.  The  records  are  extant. 

Many  men  have  taken  the  matter  too 
lightly.  With  the  great  Increase  ol  women  of 
social  distinction  and  personal  charm  In  tiie 
ranks  of  the  suffragists  public  support  of  the 
cause  m  a  polite  way  has  become  a  sort  of 
argeeable  "function,"  associated  with  the 
aninuited  talk  of  bright  women  who  have 
found  something  to  talk  about.  Men  of  this 
kind  have  done  much  more  than  they  realize 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  movement, 
to  give  It  form  and  force,  Aasoclatlng  with 
well-bred,  intelligent,  and  witty  wojnen, 
many  of  whom  have  taken  up  suffrage  agi- 
tation as  a  mere  pastime,  they  have  not 
taken  pains  to  look  closely  enough  Into  the 
matter  to  comprehend  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  baste  Ideals  of  our  civilization  are  the 
true  objections  to  turning  woman  out  Into 
the  everlasting  scrimmage  of  life,  depriving 
her  of  the  respect  and  protection  she  needs 
In  return  for  a  prlvUege  which  would  surely 
fall  of  effect. 

(From  Uie  New  York  Times,  Jan,  18.  1916J 
AnoTHxa  FtnrxLX  Dcbatx 

The  debate  on  the  proposal  to  submit  to 
the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  women,  which  occupied  all  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Hepresentatlves  yesterday  and 
will  Impose  upon  the  people  an  enormous 
printer's  bill,  as  all  the  speeches  In  the  debate 
win  be  printed  In  full  for  dlstrlbuuoa 
throughout  the  country,  may  have  been,  as 
Mr.  Underwood  said,  a  consideration  of  a 
grave  question,  but  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion was  not  noticeable.  It  may  be.  as  Mr. 
Webb  declared,  that  80  percent  of  the  women 
of  the  country  would  vote  against  the  ques- 
tion If  it  were  submitted  to  them,  but  the 
question,  grave  or  not,  was  not  the  matter 
actually  in  hand  . .  .  Congress  has  more  work 
than  it  can  hope  to  do  well  before  the  end 
ot  the  short  session.  In  the  circumstances  to 
devote  a  whole  day  to  solemn  haranguing 
over  a  subject  which  Is  of  no  national  im- 
portance at  all,  aa  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  if  ever  submitted,  would  b« 
voted  down  even  In  woman  suffrage  States. 
was  worse  then  folly. 

Femininity  was  assuredly  dominant  wheth- 
er the  women  present  were  suffragists  who 
approve  Mr.  Mondell's  plan  to  overturn  our 
fundamental  law  and  the  theory  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  that  each  State  shall  govern 
Its  own  franchise. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19161 
How  Thet  Votxd  oh  StrrrascE 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  vote  on 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  in  the  House 
on  Tuesday  was  that  outside  of  the  Sbutli 
only  one  SUte  voted  solidly  against  it. 
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The  SWtce  where  wonum  suffrage  hAS 
alreudy  been  grained  voted,  ol  coume.  »1- 
mutt  lolldly  for  the  amendment.  It  U.  how- 
ever •  relreshlng  example  of  courage  In 
puhllc  life  that  one  man  In  Colorado  dared 
to  detj  his  woman  consUtuents  by  voting 
against  the  amendment. 

Much  •trees  la  laid  by  the  suHragUsta  upon 
the  tact  that  the  House  debated  their  cause 
for  ten  hours  It  la  a  good  deal  of  time  for 
the  Reprejentallvea  to  give  any  question 
nowadays  but  ten  hours  waa  far  from  ade- 
quate. The  question  U  much  too  Important 
to  be  dl.-rposed  ot  in  rapid  Are  speeche?.  It 
should  be  debated  eihaustlvely  until  every 
member  haa  luU  Information  to  guide  him. 

IProm  the  Kmr  York  Times.  Editorial.  Nov.  3. 
IBni 
The  Woman  SDmiACK  Avkhduettc 
Wliat  fruits  of  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment, what  manifestation  of  the  spint  that 
prompts  women  to  ask  tor  the  ballot,  have 
chiefly  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
country  during  this  year  of  trial,  of  sacri- 
fice and  of  danger?  There  are  two.  One  Is 
the  plcltetlng  ot  the  White  House  by  suffra- 
gists is  a  means  of  putting  the  President  of 
the  Pnlted  States  under  duress,  ot  com- 
pelling htm  to  take  the  action  favored  by 
the  extreme  wing  ot  the  sultnige  party.  The 
other  was  the  vote  of  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin 
Member  of  Congresa  from  Montana,  the  only 
wv.man  member  who  ever  sat  In  that  Bouse, 
against  the  resolution  declaring  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Gertnany. 

There  has  been  nothing  else  that  com- 
manded large  attention  The  States  where 
women  have  won  the  vote  have  not  pushed 
theroselvea  Into  the  public  view  by  any  great 
social  advance  or  political  reform  achieved 
through  woman  suffrage  No  advocate  ot  the 
cause  can  show  that  they  are  better  governed, 
that  their  people  are  happier  or  more  proe- 
pert>us  than  when  only  men  voted- 

Women  have  had  the  vote  long  enough  and 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  constitute  a 
fair  opportunity  to  Juatlfy  the  cause  and 
their  demands.  It  they  are  capable  of  Juatl- 
ficatlon.  „    .    __.„ 

The  voteia  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York  wiu 
determine  by  their  baUou  next  Tuesday 
whether  Section  1  of  Article  n  of  the  Con- 
sutuuon  of  the  State  should  be  amended 
in  such  wise  as  to  give  the  prlvUege  ot  the 
ballot  to  women.  Two  yeai^  ago  a  woman 
luBrage  amendment  was  beaten  In  this  State 
bv  an  adverse  majority  of  IBS.aiS  By  what 
arguments,  by  what  demonstrations  ot  the 
poimcJU  and  social  value  ot  the  ballot  In 
the  hands  of  the  women  have  the  support- 
ers of  the  cause  commended  It  to  the  favor 
ot  the  voters  since  that  crushing  defeat. 

The  States  ot  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey 
New  York,  and  Maine  have  voted  against 
suffrage  tor  women  and  by  large  majorltlea 
in  recent  years.  New  York  will  again  vote 
against  It  next  Tuesday,  but  the  Issue  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected  this  year  by  a  ma- 
jority sufficiently  emphatic  to  put  an  end 
to  the  agitation  at  least  during  the  period 
when  the  minds  ot  the  people  are  preoccu- 
pied with  the  grave  concerns  of  war. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31.  19171 
Lrr  THX  ABMT  Gc.Kao  the  Wiirrx  Hocst 
One  can  hardly  wonder  or  even  mam's 
when  patriotic  men  tear  down  seditious  suf- 
fragist banners  in  Washington  or  attack  the 
house  where  they  are  dispUycd.  Yet  thai  is 
not  the  way  m  which  law  Is  enforced  or  order 
preserved. 

To  let  the  Washington  Suffragists  con- 
tinue to  haraai  the  President  and  Bount 
-.reasonable  banners  about  the  White  House 
5  to  court  tlisorder  and  worse  .  .  . 

Why  should  not  the  army  take  over  from 
the  too  hesitant  capital  police  the  duty  of 
guaidlng  it? 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12.  I91»l 
FxaatjAST  10  strrraAGE  Beaten  in  Senate  ov 
0,sE  Vote 
With  all  respect  to  the  political  expres- 
sions of  Mrs.  Catt  that  the  nation  Is  -dis- 
honored" and  so  on.  by  the  temporary  fail- 
ure of  the  Senate  to  recommend  the  suffrage 
Amendment  to  the  Legislatures,  the  woman 
mlnorltv  has  won.  The  high  considerations 
ot  rlght'tl-.at  interject  themselves  every  time 
these  sacred  considerations  lot  politics  need 
no  longer  concern  us. 

The  essentiality  ot  the  whole  "movement 
the  gradual  conquering  by  a  small  minority 
ot  the  public,  the  degradation  of  an  aglta-. 
lion,  flttv  years  ago  altruistic  and  genuine, 
couldn't  be  expressed  better.  Nobody  cares 
whether  It  is  to  the  advantage  ot  the  na- 
tional pohcy  to  have  woman  suffrage  or  not. 
The  point  is:  Who  saw  It  ttrst.  DemocraU  or 
Republicans? 

Millions  of  women  on  whom  thlj  priv- 
ilege—for  It  is  no  "right"— has  been  foisted 
have  yet  to  utter  their  opinion  upon  a 
change  In  tbelr  relations  to  the  State  as  to 
which  thev  have  not  been  consulted. 

The  Jelly-packed  politicians  will  amuse 
themselves,  according  to  theu  wont,  with 
thla  great  change  in  the  fundamental  law.  Is 
It  right?  Is  It  wrong?  Is  It  desirable?  Foolish 
questions. 

The  future  of  states  and  a  nation  that  re- 
gard these  deep-lying  problems  as  pawns  ot 
politics  may  well  call  tor  some  thought. 

Mr.  CXX)K.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
advocate  this  resolution  say  one  thing, 
and  we  make  it  very  clear.  When  people 
stand  before  their  govemmenl,  they  say 
together  in  one  voice,  "I  give  to  you  my 
love;  I  give  to  you  my  devotion;  I  give 
to  you  all  that  I  possess;"  Is  this  really  a 
constitutional  government  when  it  looks 
back  at  those  two  standing  there  and 
says.  "Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  will 
always  do  more  for  him  than  I  do  lor 
her." 

This  is  as  clear  as  we  can  make  it. 

Is  it  right  for  two  people  to  sit  side  by 
side,  making  the  same  salary,  paying  the 
same  tribute,  and  have  the  courts  say. 
"He  shall  always  receive  more  than  she." 

Is  it  right  in  the  case  of  those  who 
work  for  their  Government  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  C3ovemment  retirement  pro- 
gram, and  have  it  said.  "I  will  always 
give  more  to  him  than  to  her." 

Can  we  truly  say  in  this  greatest  con- 
stitutional Nation  in  the  world,  that 
sex  is  a  valid  distinction  under  our  Con- 
stitution? I  think  not. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statements. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  What  is  the 

pending  question? 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  amendment 
1024  to  House  Joint  Resolution  284. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 

be  stated.  „.^,.     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  I.  Une  3.  beginning  with  the  word 
■•That'  atrlke  out  everything  down  through 
line  7  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  toUow- 
Ing:  "That  the  articlea  set  forth  In  sections 
3  and  3  of  this  Joint  resolution  ate  proposed 
as  amendments  to  the  ConsUtutlon  ot  the 
United  States,  and  either  or  both  artlclee 


shall  be  valid  to  all  lnlen«  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  U  ratified  by  the 
leglilaturea  ot  three-fourth.^  ot  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  Oongreas  to  the  States  tor 
ratification.'*. 

On  page  1.  between  Unes  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

■Sec.  a.  The  first  article  ao  proptjsed  Is  the 
toUowlng;".  ..     .  „  „ 

On  page  3.  after  line  7.  insert  the  tollow- 

IhS-  _  i 

"Sao.  3.  The  second  article  so  proposed  Is 

the  following: 

"AancLE  — 
"Each  State  shall  have  sole  and  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  organlsatmn  and  admin- 
istration of  all  pubUc  schools  and  puhUc 
school  systcma  within  the  State  The  couna 
ot  each  State  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  allTlghts.  privileges,  end 
immunities  of  citizens  ot  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  public  schools  and  public  school 
systems  within  the  State.  No  officer  or  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
Impair  or  infringe  any  right  so  reserved  to 
the  States." 

SPACE    SPEHDIHO    CUTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Thcrmond)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
17  1969.  the  iunior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama introduced  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution which  "aas  assigned  the  number 
of  80  which  provided  for  the  submission 
of  a' constitutional  amendment  which 
would  have  returned  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  pubUc  schools  throughout 
the  country  to  the  respective  States. 
That  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'.  and  by  that 
committee  assigned  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  AmendmenU, 
where  it  has  languished  ever  since. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thukmond)  is  to  provide  for 
the  submission  ol  a  proposed  consUtu- 
Uonal  amendment  to  tlie  50  States  in 
addition  to  the  equal  rights  amendment 
proposed  by  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
264.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  in 
Ueu  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  equal  rights  for  women; 
it  would  not  supplant  tliat  constitutional 
amendment:  it  would  be  an  additional 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  not  necessary  under  the  Con- 
stitution, under  any  statute,  or  under 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate,  that  separate  resolutions  be  em- 
ployed to  submit  separate  constitutional 
amendment*.  So  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  submit,  in  addition  to  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment,  an 
amendment,  which  has  been  stated  by 
the  cleik,  providing  for  the  return  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  country  to  the  re- 
spective States. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  this,  in  effect, 
would  be  a  restatement  of  amendments 
9  and  10.  which  reserve  powers  to  the 
States  not  forbidden  to  the  States  or  not 
conferred  on  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  amendment  being  proposed,  in 
effect,  would  provide  etjuai  rights  for 


schoolchildren.  Many  people  throughout 
the  country  do  not  realize  that  school- 
children living  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  different  rules  applied 
to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is 
no  uniform  school  poUcy  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  Federal  bureaucracy,  by 
the  Federal  judiciary.  On  the  other  hand, 
contrary  to  that,  we  have  a  Federal 
school  policy  that  demands  immediate, 
forced  desegregation  of  tlie  public  schools 
in  the  South,  while  permitting  and  pro- 
tecting and  fostering  the  maintenance  of 
segregated  schools  in  sections  outside  of 
the  Soutli. 

So  we  see  schoolchildren  in  Alabama 
and  the  South  assigned  to  their  schools, 
not  by  the  school  administrators,  not 
by  the  parents  of  the  children,  but  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Federal  courts: 
whereas  in  sections  outside  the  South 
we  And.  in  effect,  a  freedom  of  choice 
and  a  neighborhood  school  system  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  pubUc  schools. 

So  in  effect.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
submitting  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  an  amendment  that  provides,  or 
that  provides  the  machinery  to  provide. 
a  measure  of  equal  rights  for  school- 
children. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  and  then  the  entire  House  Joint 
Resolution  264  should  be  approved  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  then 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House,  it  will  go 
to  the  50  Slates,  and  the  two  proposed 
amendments  will  be  considered  separate- 
ly by  the  respective  States.  Of  course,  it 
would  take  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
or  38,  approving  separately  the  proposed 
amendments  to  obtain  ratification. 

The  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment might  be  ratlfled  by  50  States  and 
it  would  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  the  schools  to 
local  governments  might  not  get  the 
requisite  number  of  States  to  approve.  It 
would  then  fail  of  adoption  and  It  would 
not  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  amend- 
ment that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama plans  to  offer.  He  has  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  holding  up  or  delay- 
ing action  by  the  Senate  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  He 
has  no  intention  of  delaying  action  on 
his  own  amendment  and  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  THtntMOND),  because 
unanimous  consent  has  already  been 
given  to  having  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  1  o'clock  on  next  Monday,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
a  filial  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
264  before  the  recess,  which  begins.  I  as- 
siune.  the  evening  of  October  14. 

I  shall  offer  no  further  amendments; 
this  is  my  one  and  only.  I  shall  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  264  with  this 
amendment  or  without  this  amendment; 
but  the  only  way,  apparently,  that  I 
would  be  able  to  receive  a  vote  upon  the 
resolution  permitting  this  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  the  return  of  the 
public  schools  to  local  governments  was 
to  add  it  as  an  i.mendment  to  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 


What,  then,  is  the  theory  of  my 
amendment?  It  would  do  nothing  more 
or  less  than  to  make  It  explicit  in  the 
fundamental  law  that  the  power  to  oper- 
ate, manage  and  control  local  public 
schools  is  one  appropriate  for  exercise 
only  under  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  imder  the  provisions 
of  articles  IX  and  X  of  the  amendments. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
challenge  the  right  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  public  education.  It 
merely  prevents  the  use  of  that  power  in 
derogation  of  reserved  powers  in  the 
States.  Consequently,  it  would  prevent 
the  delegation  by  Congress  of  power  to 
the  Executive  to  accomplish  by  indirec- 
tion that  which  Congress  cannot  accom- 
plish directly.  More  specifically,  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  no  longer  act  as  Judge  of 
Its  own  powers  in  the  area  of  public  edu- 
cation as  it  does  now. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  immunity  under  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  or  any  valid  law  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  State  or  Federal  au- 
thority. Instead,  all  questions  of  right 
would  finally  be  determined  in  the 
courts  of  the  seijarate  States  where 
"rights"  to  public  education  are  created. 

The  amendment  would  give  meaning 
and  vitality  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  provision  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  careful  to  include  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  "powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to 
the  people." 

So  this,  m  effect,  would  really  be  a  re- 
statement of  the  ninth  and  10th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  delegate  to 
the  U5.  Government  nor  prohibit  to  the 
the  States  the  power  to  administer  and 
control  education  in  local  pubUc  schools. 
It  has  been  almost  universally  held  that 
the  people  retain  the  right  to  exercise 
control  over  their  pubUc  school  systems 
through  tlie  instrumentalities  of  their 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  principle  has  been  enunciated 
time  and  again,  on  no  less  than  12  occa- 
sions since  1889  in  the  admission  of  new 
States  to  the  Union.  The  admission  acts 
of  the  following  States  grant  exclusive 
control  and  authority  over  the  pubUc 
school  systems  to  these  States:  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Oltla- 
homa.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Alaska,  and 
HawaU. 

As  recently  as  1958  the  85th  Congress 
provided  In  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
that— 

The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  ot  the  State  or  Ita  govern- 
mental subdivisions. 

As  recently  as  the  86th  Congress  it  was 
provided  in  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act 
that  Hawaii  schools  "shall  forever  re- 
main tmder  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
said  State." 

In  addition.  Congress  has  time  and 
again  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  local 
nature  of  pubUc  schools  and  provided  for 
their  control  on  the  local  level.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Defense  Education 


Act  contains  the  following  specific  lan- 
guage and  declaration — 

The  Congress  reatfirms  the  prmciple  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  com- 
mumtles  have  and  must  retain  control 
over  and  primary  responsibility  for  public 
education.     .  . 

Similar  expressions  may  be  found 
in  numerous  Federal  aid  to  education 
statutes. 

The  local  nature  of  school  financing 
and  management  is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  tliat  a  vast  majority  of  all  public 
school  revenue  and  practically  all  capital 
outlay  funds  for  public  school  facilities 
are  raised  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 
It  is  only  reasonable  and  fair  and  right 
that  State  and  local  officials  continue  to 
exercise  authority  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic education. 

So  in  this  amenilment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  only  for  an  affirmation  of  the 
principle  of  local  control  of  public  educa- 
tion as  provided  in  the  iMsic  document  of 
our  Government,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  settle  once  and  for  all  that  nei- 
ther the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  other 
branch  of  Federal  Government  has  con- 
stitutional authority  to  take  control  from 
State  and  local  communities. 

Let  us  reaffirm  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  the  inalienable  right  of 
our  citizens  through  their  State  and  local 
governments  to  control  their  own  schools. 

By  thus  preserving  this  principle  we 
shall  greatly  strengthen  our  America  and 
we  shall  help  build  an  impregnable  bas- 
tion of  human  liberty  for  an  enUghtened 
and  free  people. 

If  we  were  to  Judge  from  past  state- 
ments of  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  by  the  language  of  various  statutes 
authorizing  Federal  aid  to  education,  we 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  welcomed. 
For  example: 

As  late  as  1963  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Sterling  McMurrin  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  giving  more  Federal 
funda  to  public  schools  wui  lead  to  Federal 
control  ot  public  education. 

How  wrofig  he  was. 

For  the  simple  reaaon  that  no  one  wants  It. 
The  educators  don't  want  it.  the  taxpaysza 
dont  want  It.  and  quite  certaliily  the  people 
In  govenunent  don't  want  It.  .  .  . 

The  above  statement  was  quoted,  with 
approval,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Edokne 
J.  McCarthy,  in  his  book.  "A  Liberal 
Answer  to  the  Conservative  Challenge." 

Naturally.  If  it  is  true,  as  contended, 
that  the  Executive  is  not  interested  In 
controlling  public  education — to  say 
nothing  of  interfering  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  public  schools,  then  we 
can  conceive  of  no  reasonable  obJecUtm 
to  this  amendment  which  would  merely 
preclude  the  possibility  of  future  inter- 
ference by  the  Executive. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Federal  Judges  are  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  colleagues  on  State  benches 
as  to  oppose  the  traditional  exercise  i^ 
power  in  State  courts  to  determine 
constitutional  and  statutory  rights  of 
citizens  as  they  relate  to  public  school 
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education.  If  the  Federal  Judiciary  does 
object  lo  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
of  mistrust,  then  the  issue  is  political. 
As  a  political  issue  it  is  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  one 
which  properly  can  be  determined  only 
by  Congress  or  the  people. 

Despite  frequent  disclaimers  by  Con- 
press:  despite  denials  by  the  Federal 
executive  that  they  do  not  want  to  or  in- 
tend to  regulate  and  control  local  public 
schools:  and  despite  similar  disclaim- 
ers by  the  Federal  Judiciary— the  facts 
speak  otherwise.  Federal  Oovemment. 
throuBh  the  instrumentaUties  of  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches,  has 
assumed  plenary  iMwers  over  pubhc 
sch(X)l5  and  are  regulating  and  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  local  public 
schools  throughout  this  Nation.  That  is 
indeed  a  fact. 

II  li  a  deva-'^tatinfi  ccmmentar>*  on  our 
times,  and  an  indictment  of  trends  in  our 
Nation,  that  this  fact  is  disputed  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
cuntrar>-.  The  Federal  Government  is  nst 
only  interfering  in  the  adniinistraticm 
of  public  schools  but  is  actually  dictat- 
ing policy  and  actually  supervising  the 
administration  of  local  public  schools  in 
infinite  detail,  and  it  ii  doing  so  pursuant 
to  Federal  pcl'cy  and  Intent. 

The  E;<ecu..ivc  has  proir.ulsa'ed  30-, 
43-,  and  5.5-paie  guidelines,  Tae.e  so- 
called  guidelines  regulate  ever>-  aspect 
of  public  sciiool  admmistration.  They  lay 
down  absolute  conditions  with  respect  to 
recruitment,  employment,  training,  com- 
pensation, assignment,  promotion,  demo- 
tion of  schoolteachers.  They  prescribe 
absolute  conditions  relatmg  to  pupil  a^- 
signment,  pupil  transfers,  busing,  and 
school  attendance  boimdary  lines.  They 
assert  power  to  regulate  the  location  of 
new  schools.  They  assert  a  power  to  over- 
riile  the  will  of  the  people,  elected  public 
officials,  and  even  prevent  the  expendi- 
ture of  proceeds  from  publicly  approved 
bond  issues  for  new  construction  and 
renovation  of  existing  schools.  They 
regulate  extracurricular  activities  of 
pupils  and  parents,  they  assert  a  super- 
visory power  over  cuirlculums,  textbooks, 
courses  of  studj'.  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  virtual  veto  power  over  ex- 
penditures of  all  school  funds. 

Federal  district  courU  have  gone  to 
Ereater  extremes.  Federal  courts  have 
compelled  closing  of  neighborhood 
schools  throughout  this  Nation — some 
SlOO  million  worth  in  Alabama  alone: 
they  have  enjoined  the  expenditure  of 
pubUcly  approved  bond  issues  for  Im- 
provement and  renovation  of  schools. 
They  have  asserted  a  power  to  override 
the  Judgment  of  parents  and  elected 
public  officials.  They  set  aside  solemn 
acts  of  State  legislatures  addressed  to 
matters  of  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  schoolchildren.  They  have  en- 
Jojied  the  highest  constitutional  oWcers 
of  State  government  and  other  elected 
public  ca!c:a!s  each  of  whom  is  charged 
by  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  to 
exerc.se  their  Judgment  free  of  coercion 
in  matters  mvolving  the  best  interest  of 
children,  .oarents,  and  communities. 

In  addition.  Federal  district  courts 
iiave  perverted  the  Judicial  pnxiess  of  In- 
I'mctlon.  It  is  used  today  as  mandamus 
to  compel  public  officials  to  act  contrary 


to  State  and  local  laws  and  contrary  to 
their  conscience,  and  contrary  to  their 
best  Judgment  respecting  the  best  Inter- 
est, safety,  and  welfare  of  children  imder 
their  care. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Federal  district  courts 
have  legitimized  actions  which  offend 
all  rational  concepts  of  due  process  of 
law.  They  have  sanctioned  the  use  of 
pencil  and  paper  regulations  having  force 
and  effect  of  law.  as  well  as  law  by  mem- 
orandum, law  by  telephone,  and  oral  law 
handed  down  by  Federal  agents.  Federal 
courts  authorize  swarms  of  Federal 
agents  to  go  about  States  threatening, 
bullying,  and  intimidating  local  public 
oCBcials  as  a  means  of  implementing  ex- 
ecutive edicts. 

Piuthermore.  Federal  district  courts 
incorporate  voluminoiis  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  in  injunctions  and 
decrees  and  compel  obedience  by  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  clvti  con- 
tempt without  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury. 
Mnd  you,  this  is  the  constant  threat  and 
-oercive  power  u.sed  to  control  decisions 
of  elected  public  olHcials  on  questions  re- 
lating to  safely  and  welfare  of  school- 
cluldren. 

Federal  district  courU  have  sanctioned 
:.;e  basic  premise  of  the  inquisition.  They 
.'lUUiorize  deprivation  of  innocent  school- 
L.nldren.  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
i.indicapoed,  of  funds  and  services  to 
uliioh  they  are  otherwise  entitled.  Such 
deprivations  arc  authorized  without  ben- 
efit of  a  heartn?  or  even  an  oppcriimity 
o£  tncse  deprived  to  object  or  proiest  on 
irrou  id;  of  human  ccinpa-sslon  or  law  or 
i^ason, 

Boui  the  execuii-.e  and  tne  Federal 
judic.aiy  contend  that  a  hearing  provid- 
ed for  boards  and  commissions  and  those 
v>ho  administer  Federal  education  pro- 
srams  and  not  the  individual  victims  who 
suffer  the  loss  is  right,  and  Just,  and  all 
I  lat  Is  requited  by  law. 

This  is  a  monstroiis  departure  from 
due  process.  Compare  this  barbaric  treat- 
ment with  dial  accorded  common  crimi- 
nals. Criminals  are  entitled  to  counsel,  at 
public  expense  if  necessary,  to  protect 
tlieir  rights.  Rightfully  so.  But  not  Inno- 
cent schoolchildren,  parents,  or  local 
school  boards.  No  lunds  are  budgeted  for 
school  boards  or  parents  of  children  to 
enable  them  to  protest  abuses  of  power 
by  the  Federal  executive.  These  must  ac- 
cept without  recourse  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation handed  down  to  them  by  strangers 
to  the  community.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  flle  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  an 
offensive  regulation.  But.  In  the  absence 
of  funds  this  recourse  is  meaningless. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  Federal  officials. 
And  what  of  the  rights  of  children  who 
suffer  the  loss  of  lunches?  What  of  the 
ri  4hts  of  parents  who  object  to  unreason- 
able regulations  relating  to  busing  of 
their  children?  What  can  be  done  to  alle- 
viBte  the  daneers  to  which  these  children 
fre  unnecessarily  exposed?  Under  the 
present  system  there  is  no  recourse.  This 
we  are  told  is  "due  proce,ss," 

There  is  no  rolr.t  in  belatraring  the 
obvious.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  the  Fed- 
eral executive  and  the  Federal  Judiciary 
are  reguljting  the  adniinlstratlon  of  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  this  Nation,  I 
reject  the  contention  that  these  regula- 


tions are  justified  on  grounds  related  to 
equal  protection.  The  issue  Is  not  re- 
gional or  sectional. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  • 
the  time  comes  when  we  do  enunciate 
in  Congress  a  uniform  Federal  public 
school  policy  that  Is  enforced  alike  In  all 
sections  of  the  coiintry.  which  is  accept- 
able to  people  throughout  the  coimtry, 
the  people  of  the  South  will  be  willing 
to  abide  by  that  uniform  Federal  public 
school  policy.  But.  as  I  suted  earlier  in 
my  remarks,  we  do  not  have  a  uniform 
Federal  public  school  policy.  We  have 
one  policy  for  the  South  and  one  policy 
for  sections  outside  the  South.  That  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  remedy  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

The  Issue  Is  not  regional  or  sectional. 
It  is  a  national  Issue  with  dangerous 
consequences.  For.  the  power  to  control 
public  schools  has  been  centralized  in 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  deliber- 
ate design  to  nationalize  public  educa- 
tion. Does  anyone  doubt  It? 

Daniel  P,  Moynihon  has  spoken  with 
npproval  of  the  achievement  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  •nationalization  of  public 
liolicy  that  has  accompanied  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  generally  national  society." 
With  respect  to  n.iUonallzation  of  edu- 
cation, he  has  said  that  the  process  Is  not 
vet  complete  but  seems  well  underway. 
He  observes  further,  "in  this  sense  we 
have  centralized  decisionmaking  within 
a  Federal  structure"  and  thereby  reduced 
pressures  to  change  the  Federal  struc- 
ture itself. 

Or,  Ronald  Campbell,  a  noted  educa- 
tor, has  been  more  explicit  in  identify- 
ing aspects  of  nationalization.  He  sees 
national  policies  established  "at  the 
Federal  level  with  Important  roles  played 
by  the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  OIBce  of  the  President.  All 
policy  questions  regarding  education 
seem  lo  be  shaped  althin  tlie  context  of 
general  government," 

The  degree  of  arrogance  bred  bv  na- 
tionalization ol  education  Is  Illustrated 
by  a  statement  made  some  years  ago  by 
Dr,  Harold  Howe,  who  has  angrily  con- 
demned local  control  in  these  words ; 

Lccal  Kbool  districts  must  not  sit  on  their 
hands  and  then  bellow  about  having  the 
rein*  of  educatlunal  policy  yanked  from  their 
Qugcrs. 

A  reasonable  estimate  of  executive  in- 
tentions, as  they  relate  to  nationaliza- 
tion of  education,  may  be  fairly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  It  is  an  intent  to  es- 
tablish Federal  education  policies  at  the 
national  level.  Certainly  we  are  being 
subjected  to  that — not  uniform  policy 
but  separate  policies  for  the  South  and 
for  other  sections  of  the  country.  To  Ini- 
tiate and  Implement  revolutionary  na- 
tional school  programs:  to  effect  drastic 
changes  of  public  education  policies 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  secure  dis- 
cretionary powers  on  the  Federal  level 
to  enable  planners  to  control  curricula, 
teaching  methods,  teacher  training, 
teacher  tenure,  and  qualiflcations  and 
certlflcatlon  of  teachers:  to  draw  school 
district  boundaries,  consign  children  to 
federally  controlled  schools  and  other- 
wise establish  local  policies  with  respect 
to  programs  and  priorities  in  all  public 
schools  In  the  United  States. 


In  addition,  it  Is  an  intention  to  estab- 
lish vast  regional  school  districts,  char- 
acterized by  school  parks  of  40-  to  50- 
acres,  and  most  significantly  to  establish 
"special  education  governments."  This 
last  movement  is  well  underway. 

This  summary  of  Federal  Intent  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  Agents  and  agencies 
of  Federal  Government  now  assert  the 
power  to  implement  these  goals.  But 
even  these  goals  are  merely  the  part  of 
the  nationalization  iceberg  presented  to 
public  view. 

In  this  connection  we  submit  that  the 
power  delegated  by  Congress  to  the  ex- 
ecutive to  accomplish  these  Intentions 
poses  a  many-sided  threat  to  our  federal 
system  of  government. 

One  aspect  of  that  threat  Is  In  Its  con- 
tribution to  an  ever-expanding  Federal 
bureaucracy,  about  which  Peter  P, 
Drucker  has  warned : 

Modern  government  has  become  ungovern- 
able. There  Is  no  government  today  that  can 
stlli  claim  conrrol  of  its  bureaucracy  and  of 
its  various  aeencles,  OoTcrnment  agencies 
are  all  becoming  autonomous,  ends  in  them- 
aelvea.  and  directed  by  their  own  desire  for 
power,  their  own  narrow  vision  rather  than 
by  national  policy. 

This  IS  a  tlireiat  to  the  l>aslc  capacity  of 
government  to  give  direction  and  leadership. 
Increasingly,  policy  Is  pragmatic  and  execu- 
tion is  governed  by  the  inertia  of  the  large 
bureaucratic  empires  rather  than  policy. 

The  above  point  can  be  illustrated  by 
what  has  happened  to  "policy"  an- 
nounced by  Congress  in  relation  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  it  was  the  expressed  intention 
of  Consiess  that  the  executive  should  not 
be  empowered  to  compel  busing  of 
schoolcliildren.  This  surely  was  a  limita- 
tion on  power  delegated.  How  faithfully 
has  this  limitation  been  observed?  Local 
public  schools  are  now  ordered  closed  by 
the  executive  under  alleged  authority  of 
Congress  and  children  are  bused  all  over 
coimties  and  cities.  Thus  the  Intention 
of  Congress  not  to  require  "busing"  is 
circumvented  by  the  exercise  of  a  more 
drastic  power  in  the  executive  to  close 
schools.  Did  Congress  intend  to  give 
power  to  the  executive  to  compel  closing 
schools? 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  innocent  children  and 
others  entitled  by  law  to  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congress  should  not  be  deprived 
without  due  process  of  law.  Yet.  hearings 
are  provided  only  for  administrators  of 
programs — not  those  who  actually  suffer 
the  loss  of  funds  and  services.  Public 
school  districts  and  administrators  do 
not  eat  school  lunches.  They  are  not  the 
beneficiaries  of  Innumerable  Federal-aid 
programs.  The  actions  of  the  executive  In 
this  regard  is  obviously  a  devious  and 
dangerous  departure  from  due  process 
of  law  and  a  gross  abuse  of  delegated 
powers 

But  aside  from  ethical  and  humani- 
tarian considerations,  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  administration  of  local  public 
schools  points  up  the  disparity  between 
the  apparent  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  the  actual  lack  of  control 
over  poUcy  when  unlimited  discretionary 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  executive.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion may  represent  the  greatest  crisis  of 
Federal  Qovemment  today. 


Proliferation  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies  involved  in  local  education  Is 
bound  to  lindermine  congressional  pol- 
icy: In  the  words  of  Peter  Diucker: 

No  sooner  are  they  called  into  being  than 
they  tiecome  ends  in  themselves,  acquire 
their  own  constituency  as  well  aa  a  vested 
ri-lit  to  grants  from  the  Treasury,  contln- 
umg  support  by  the  taxpayer,  and  inununKy 
Co  political  direction.  No  sooner.  In  otiier 
.vords.  are  they  bom  than  they  defy  public 
will  and  public  policy. 

The  abortive  experiment  in  nationali- 
zation of  education  is  a  classic  example. 
It  has  yielded  nothing  but  bungling, 
waste,  and  hardships,  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, good  will,  and  pubUc  support. 

A  few  of  hundreds  of  examples  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  last  conclu- 
sion. A  few  will  suffice.  A  Judgment  on 
bureaucratic  ineptitude  in  one  area  of 
nationalization  of  education  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Prof,  Edmund  Gordon,  Writ- 
ing In  the  winter  1966-67  issue  of  Col- 
lege Board  Review,  he  observed : 

For  all  their  variety  the  programs  have 
generally  suSered  from  one  fundamental 
dlOlcuity;  They  are  based  on  sentiment 
ra:her  than  on  facts. 

In  addition  it  is  openly  admitted  that 
programs  were  designed  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  that  they  oould 
not  produce  what  their  sponsors  prom- 
ised, and  such  evidence  continues  to  pour 
m. 

Roger  A.  Freeman  writing  in  the  Na- 
tional Review  cites  these  facts  for  con- 
sideration : 

Tl^  As.soclBt«d  Press  conducted  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  program  resiUU  In  ftay 
and  found  that  both  critics  and  supporters 
now  agree  that  It  is  not  working,  "tt  Is  a 
monumental  flop,"  and  the  outbreak  of  re- 
cent riots  speak  louder  than  anything  I  can 
s%y  about  Ibe  total  col!.-\pse  of  Che  program. 

The  former  Assistant  VS.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Joseph  Fionkln. 
has  stated: 

We  still  have  little  evidence  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  being  licked;  iu  fact,  we  may  t)e  even 
falling  behind. 

And  Alice  M,  Rlvlln,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Program  Analysis  at  HEW. 
has  said: 

I  think  we  have  found  the  task  Is  muciJ 
tougher  than  we  thought  at  the  start.  When 
wo  began,  we  really  didn't  know  how  to  go 
aboutlt.  We  still  dont,  ,  ,  , 

That  is  what  happens  when  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  takes  over  the  local  In- 
i;titutions  of  our  public  schools. 

And  what  can  Congress  do  about  it? 
What  will  Congress  do  about  it?  One 
answer,  and  the  wrong  one.  Is  shown  by 
a  survey  which  reveals  the  continuing 
proliferation  of  bureaucratic  aeencles 
and  programs  which  continue  to  be  add- 
ed by  Congress,  Let  us  take  a  look. 

The  situation  has  been  compounded 
many  times  since  that  time, 

James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times, 
November  23,  1966.  cited  the  fact  that 
there  were  then  170  different  Federal- 
aid  programs  on  the  books,  financed  by 
over  400  separate  appropriations  and 
administered  by  21  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  aided  by  ISO  Washington 
bureaus  and  over  400  regional  offices. 
One  congressional  session  alone  passed 
on  three  health  programs,  17  new  edu- 


cational programs.  15  new  economic  de- 
velopment programs.  12  new  programs 
for  the  cities.  17  new  resources  develop- 
ment programs,  and  four  new  manpower 
training  programs,  each  with  its  own  ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  concur  in  the  observation  of  Peter 
Drucker  that  the  best  we  can  get  from 
government  in  the  welfare  .-itste  Is  com- 
petent mediocrity  but  more  often — not 
even  that.  We  get  incompetence  such  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  indus- 
try. The  more  we  exi>and.  the  less  capoble 
routine  mediocrity  becomes.  What  does 
this  hard  judgment  mean  for  the  future 
of  pubUc  education?  We  had  better  not 
try  to  duck  this  question,  because  chaos 
In  education  Is  inevitable  imless  changes 
are  made.  Let  me  show  whj  this  is  so. 

The  powers  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments are  distributed,  allocated,  and 
balanced  on  the  basis  of  a  logical  propo- 
sition that  there  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct functions  of  government. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  powers  of  govern- 
ment follow  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment which  Identify  ftmction.  No  pow- 
er is  delegated  imder  the  Constitution 
independently  of  the  logical  function  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  power  Is  dele- 
gated. If  the  agency  has  no  responsibil- 
ity in  a  particular  area  of  public  con- 
cern, it  has  no  power  In  that  area. 

This  is  a  fundamental  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  governments.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  Congress,  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  Federal  Judiciary  have 
no  competence,  no  rightful  responsibil- 
ity, and  therefore  no  power  to  regulate 
and  supervise  administration  of  local 
public  schools.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Power  follows  that  responsi- 
bility, and  logically  that  power  was  re- 
served in  the  States, 

Mr,  President,  that  Is  what  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  accomplish.  It 
would  restate  the  proposition  that  the 
control  and  administration  of  public 
schools  is  a  power  that  was  reserved  to 
the  people. 

We  have  departed  from  this  rational 
principle  of  limitation.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  well-known  student  of  govern- 
ment, Montesquieu  said: 

When  once  the  principles  of  government 
bare  t>een  corrupted,  the  very  beet  laws  be- 
come bad  and  turn  against  the  state;  but 
when  the  principles  are  sound,  even  bsd  laws 
have  the  same  effect  as  good;  the  force  of 
prluclpte  draws  everything  to  It, 

The  essence  of  RepubUcan  government 
is  in  limitations  placed  upon  powers  of 
gove.Timent,  Its  integrity  is  measured  by 
faithful  adherence  to  such  limitations  by 
agents  and  agencies  ol  government.  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  gross  usurpation  of 
powers  and  violates  the  intenity  of  Re- 
publican government. 

And  what  is  to  be  done?  Again  let  us 
return  to  Montesquieu  who  i^uggested : 

When  once  a  Republic  is  corrupted,  there 
Is  no  posslbUity  of  remedying  any  of  the 
growing  evils  but  by  removing  the  corruption 
and  restoring  Its  lost  principles:  Every  other 
correction  is  either  useless,  or  a  new  evU, 

The  proposed  amendment  will  restore 
control  of  public  schools  to  the  States 
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and  local  communities.  It  will  remove  a 
corruption  and  restore  our  Nation  to  its 
lost  principles. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time,  acting  un- 
der tiie  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  was  previously  entered  Into.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modiflcalion  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  staled. 

The  PEIESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

-A  state  H«U  have  Uie  absolute  right  to 
^y^smdaia  to  the  public  school  It 
ooeratM  by  »  freedom  ol  choice  syMm  K 
J^om  ol  Choice  »ys«m  meaM  a  system  for 
Sf^TgSi^nt  of  students  to  PubUc  echool. 
K,d  wltSln  public  scBooU  mMntalned  by  a 
Kho^^ord  operating  .  »y«'°  °'  '"*"= 
KhooU.  m  Which  the  public  schools  and  the 
S2S«  It  operates  .re  open  to  «»f «« Jrf 
rTrices  creedJ,  »nd  national  ortgm«.  »nd 
m  tSl^'thelmdent*  Me  granted  the  free- 
Sn^  attend  pubUc  schools  ■"«'  cla«« 
SSen  by  their  respective  parents  from 
^^g  tM  public  schools  "hi /'^'"i^ 
Se  for  the  instruction  of  .tudenu  of  their 
ages  and  wlucaUonal  standlngB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  ■"O'J'?™-     ,, 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  inodl- 
flcaUon  merely  swt*s  the  right  of  a  State 
to  have  the  absolute  right  to  assign  stu- 
denU  to  the  pubUc  schools  they  operate 
by  a  freedom  of  choice  system. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  to  be  voted  on  at  1  o  clocK 

that  the  amendment  as  modified,  be 
^nted  so  that  it  can  be  made  avaUable 
to  the  Senators  on  Mondas\  „,„v,„„. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as 
foUows: 

on  PMe  1.  une  3,  beginning  with  the  word 
■Tiat^Xote  out  everything  down  through 
iS  7  aSdWrt  m  Ueu  thereof  fe  foUow- 
IS  '-That  the  artlclee  set  forth  In  »e«loM 
rind  3  of  this  )olm  re«JluUon  are  propo«a 
L^ndmenta  to  the  ConatltuUon  of  t^ 
United  Statee,  and  either  or  both  arUcles 
S^^leTild  to  all  Ihtenta  "Id  pcjp««  " 
part  01  the  Constitution  U  ra uOed  by  tte 
leeUlatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 

L^»  within  seven  y«*", '^^T  ^«L  f^ 
nutted   by   the   Congress  to  the  States  lor 

"^"'^X^.^^r^  hhes  7  and  8,  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

•Sh:.  2.  The  ttr^t  article  so  proposed  Is  the 
following  :"■ 

On  page  3.  after  Une  7.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ,  . 

"S«c.  3.  The  second  article  so  proposed  la 
t2ie  following: 

■AXTXCVt  — 

"A.  state  shall  have  the  absolute  right  to 
asslglHtudents  to  the  public  schools  It  op- 
erates hi  a  freedom  of  choice  system.  A  free- 
dom of  ctKUce  STStem  means  a  system  tor  the 
asslgnment'btstudenU  to  public  schools  and 
within  public  seiiools  malntalnod  by  a  school 
board  operating  a  system  of  public  schools 
a  which  the  pubUc  schools  and  the  clssses  It 
operates  are  open  to  students  of  all  raoes, 
creeds,  and  national  origins,  and  In  which  the 
atudenu  are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend 
public  achools  and  classes  chosen  by  their  re- 
specUve  parents  from  among  the  public 
scbools  and  classes  available  tor  the  Instruc- 
tion of  students  of  their  ages  and  educational 
standings." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  briefly  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  parliamentary  Impact,  that  In  my 
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judgment.  wiU  befaU  the  equal  rights 
amendment  If  we  loUow  the  lead  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  .^  ^  ,      ^^ 

Since  equal  time  is  provided  for  de- 
bate on  Monday,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  not  discuss  in  detail  the  merits 
of  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  concern  of  mi' 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for 
the  problems  that  exist  in  the  schools 
in  his  State  and  the  schools  all  over  the 
country.  Indeed.  If  there  is  one  note  that 
permeates  all  the  writings  and  edltoriab 
he  referred  to.  it  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  it  is. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  it  is  the  result  of  generations  of 
neglect.  And  we  would  have  had  even  a 
longer  period  of  neglect  had  the  well- 
intentioned  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  been  on  the  record  books 
at  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  put  down 
the  decision  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  strat- 
egy followed  by  mi*  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama— and  it  is  certainly  with- 
in his  right— is  going  to  be  disastrous, 
if  he  is  successful,  on  our  efforts  to  try 
to  pass  this  amendment  and  get  it  con- 
summated by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  is  just  this  type  of  extraneous 
amendment  that  will  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  have  this  matter  considered 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  in  the 
House  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  a  dedi- 
cated fighter  for  what  he  believes  is 
right.  Although  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana might  disagree  with  the  reUttve 
merits  of  this  proposal,  I  wonder  if  over 
the  weekend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
might  not  consider  the  advisability  of 
letting  this  particular  measure  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  not  try  to  commingle 
it  with  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  say  that  because  I  know  he  is  a  sup- 
porter of  that  amendment.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  Senator  who.  as  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  has  become  rather 
familiar  with  the  nuances  of  how  differ- 
ent measures  pass,  that  If  this  measure 
goes  back  to  the  House  with  the  araend- 
mend  added  to  it.  it  wlU  be  defeated. 

Because  of  this  familiarity,  I  suggest 
that  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration 
if  we  find  some  other  measure  to  attach 
the  amendment  to.  since  it  would  very 
likely  be  the  death  knell  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  not  want  that  to  happen. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  matter  was  cleared  with  the 
other  side  yesterday. 

By  request.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
gina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OP  JOHNNY  MASON.  JR. 
.JOHNNY  TRINIDAD  MASON.  JR.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  messtige  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  3529. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bil]  iS.  3529)  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason,  Jr.  (Johnny  Trinidad  Mason. 
Jr.),  which  was  on  page  1,  line  8.  strike 
out  all  after  "mother"  down  througli  and 
Including  "age,"  in  line  9.  and  insert  "or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship.". 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  3619. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  tS.  3619  >  to  revise  and  expand 
Federal  programs  for  relief  from  the 
effecU  of  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  wlilch  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Dlsaa- 
ter  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  a.  Ttoe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  aislsunce  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ermnent.s  m  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  875.  Eighty-first  Congress;  42 
U.S.C.  1855-1BS58).  ae  amended,  la  amended 
aa  follows : 

( 1 1  The  first  section  is  amended  by  atrlklDg 
out  "esaentlal". 

r2t  Section  aia)  Is  amended  (A)  by  strlk- 
mg  out  "disaster  asslsunce  under  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Federal  disaa- 
ter  assistance",  and  (Bt  by  striking  out  "(or 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia)"- 

(3)  Section  2{c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing:  "and  the  District  of  Columbia:". 

(4>  Section  2(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
o^  ".  or  the  Dlstrtct  of  Colxmibla''. 

^)  Section  3(d>  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows:  "(d)  by  performing  on  public  or 
private  lands  protective,  emergency,  and 
other  work  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property:  making  repalra  to  and 
replacements  of  public  fncllltles  (Including 
street,  road,  and  highway  faclUtlea)  of  States 
and  local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed 
In  such  major  disaster,  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral contributions  therefor  shall  not  exceed 
the  net  coat  of  restoring  each  such  facility 
on  the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  faclUty  as 
it  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  disaster 
In  conformity  with  current  codes,  speclflca- 
tlona.  and  standards;  providing  temporary 
housing  or  other  emergency  shelter,  includ- 
mt?  but  not  limited  to.  mobile  homes  or  other 
readily  fabricated  dwellings  for  those  who,  as 
a  resiilt  of  such  major  disaster,  require  tem- 
porary housing  or  other  emergency  shelter, 
except  that  for  the  first  twelve  months  of 
occupancy  no  rentals  shall  be  established 
for  any  such  accommodations,  thereafter 
rentals  shall  be  established,  based  upon  fair 
market  value  of  the  accommodations  bemg 
furnished,  adjusted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  financial  abiuiy  of  the  occupant; 
and  making  contribution?  to  States  and  local 
govemmenu  for  the  purposes  etated  in  this 
clause." 

(6)  Section  3(b)  la  amended  by  InserUng 
immediately  after  "Red  Croae"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "the  SalvaUon  Army,". 

Sec  3  The  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-79;  83  Stat.  125)  la  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6  Is  amanded  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  In  the  admlnlatraUon  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  sections  7(b) 


(1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  the  Small  Btismess  Act. 
as  amended  (15  U  S.C.  fl36(b)).  In  the  case 
of  Injury,  loss,  or  damage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  aa  determined  by  the  Preal- 
dent,  a  natural  disaster  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  injury,  loss,  or 
damage  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair. 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
Injured,  damaged,  or  destroyed,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  required  flnancai  assist- 
ance Is  otherwise  available  from  private 
sources. 

"(2)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  UezLS  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such 
property  to  Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabUltated, 
or  replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refi- 
nanced shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
physical  loss  sustained.  This  clause  shall 
applf  Hkly  to  loans  made  to  cover  injury, 
losses,  and  damage  resulting  from  major  dis- 
asters as  determined  by  the  President. 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  repayment  of  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  would  consti- 
tute a  hardship  upon  the  borrower,  may,  on 
that  port  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  9500.  cancel 
the  principal  of  the  loan,  except  that  the 
total  amount  &o  canceled  shall  not  exceed 
•2.500.  This  clause  shall  apply  only  to  loons 
made  to  cover  Injury.  loeses.  and  damage  re- 
sulting from  major  disasters  as  determined 
by  the  President. 

"(4)  may  defer  interast  payments  or  prin- 
cipal payments,  or  both.  In  whole  or  in  port, 
on  any  loon  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan, 
except  that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined  under 
Bubaectlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  tmder  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  cost  of  repairing 
or  replacing  the  disaster  injury.  loss,  or 
damage  in  conformity  with  current  codes  and 
specifications.  Any  such  loan  (Including  any 
refinancing  under  clause  (2)  and  any  de- 
ferred payment  under  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a) )  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  of  ten  to  twelve  years 
reduced  by  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  per 
annum.  In  no  event  shall  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  this  section  shoU  not 
be  denied  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the 
applicant." 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"Sec.  7.  <a)  In  tbc  administration  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  subtitle  0 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961.  as  amended  <7  U.8.C. 
1961-1967) .  and  the  rural  housing  loaa  pro- 
gram under  section  502  of  title  V  of  the 
Houalng  Act  of  1940,  aa  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1472) ,  In  the  case  of  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  tbe 
President,  or  a  nntural  disaster  as  determined 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — 

"(1)  to  the  exent  such  loss  or  damage  Is 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise, may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources. 

"(2)  may.  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mortgage 
or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the  de- 


stroyed or  damaged  property  if  such  property 
is  to  be  repaired.  rehablUtated,  or  replaoed. 
except  that  the  amount  refinanced  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical  loss  sus- 
tained. TTils  clause  shaU  apply  only  to  loans 
made  to  cover  losses  and  damage  resulting 
from  major  disasters  as  determined  by  tbe 
President. 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  repayment  ol  such 
loan  made  under  this  section  would  con- 
stitute a  hardship  upon  tbe  borrower,  may. 
on  that  part  of  any  loon  in  excess  of  9500. 
cancel  the  principal  of  the  loan,  except  that 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  shaU  not  exceed 
a2.500.  This  clause  shall  apply  only  to  loans 
made  to  cover  losses  and  damage  resulting 
from  major  disasters  as  determined  by  tbe 
President. 

"(4)  may  defer  Interest  payments  or  prin- 
cipal payments,  or  both,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
on  loans  made  under  this  section  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan, 
except  that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
themselves  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  cost  of  repair- 
ing or  replacing  the  disaster  loss  or  damage 
In  conformity  with  current  codes  and  spec- 
ifications. Any  such  loans  (Including  any 
refinancing  under  claxise  (2)  and  any  de- 
ferred payment  under  clause  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a) )  ShaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outsundlng  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  ol  ten  to  twelve 
years  reduced  by  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  onniun.  In  no  event  shall  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  this  secUon  shaU  not 
be  denied  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the 
applicant." 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  local  gov- 
ernments" Immediately  after  "Individuals". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  State  desiring  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  is  specifically  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  a  disaster  relief  program,  and 
shall,  through  such  agency,  submit  a  State 
plan  to  the  President,  which  shaU  (1)  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  State 
program  for  assistance  to  Individuals  and  to 
local  governments  suffering  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster  and  (2)  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  appointment  of  a  Stote  co- 
ordinating officer." 

(C)  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (f) 
as  f  ollo«*B ; 

"(f)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Improving,  maintaining,  and  updat- 
ing State  disaster  assistance  plans,  except 
that  no  such  grant  shaU  exceed  825.000  per 
annum  to  any  State." 

(4)  Section  14  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  In  tbe  public  mterest 
Is  authorized — 

"(l)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  vrreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  pubUely  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters. 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  pubUcly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

"(b)  No  authority  under  this  section  sbaU 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State  or  local 
government  shaU  first  arrange  on  uncondi- 
tional authorisation  for  removal  of  such 
debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and  private 


property,  and,  In  the  case  of  removal  of  de- 
bris or  wreckage  from  private  property,  shall 
first  agree  to  indemnify  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  any  claim  arising  from  such  re- 
moval." 

(5)  (A)  Section  lS(a>  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  on  or  before  December  31, 
1970". 

(B)  Section  15(b)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

'■(b|  Sections  2.  4.  and  10  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  be  in  effect  after  December  31.  1970". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
gnqsh  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment- of  this  Act. 

Stc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under no  person  otherwise  eligible  for  relo- 
cation assistance  payments  authorized  under 
section  114  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall 
be  denied  such  ellglbUlty  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  5-  The  President  Is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  has  suffered  a 
substantial  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
(both  real  and  personal).  Grants  made  under 
this  section  moy  be  made  for  the  tax  year 
in  which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The  grant 
for  any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  annual  average  of  all  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  received  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment during  the  three-iax-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  the  tax  year  In  which 
the  major  disaster  occurred  and  the  actual 
property  tax  revenue  received  by  the  local 
government  for  the  tax  year  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax 
years  following  the  major  disaster  but  only 
If  there  has  been  no  reduction  In  the  tax 
rates  and  the  tax  assessment  valtiatton  fac- 
tors of  tbe  local  government.  If  there  boa 
been  a  reduction  In  the  tax  rates  or  the 
tax  assessment  valuation  factors  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  year  or 
years  when  such  reduction  is  in  effect,  tbe 
President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov. 
ernment  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
without  reduction.  In  order  to  determine  the 
property  tax  revenues  which  would  have 
been  received  by  the  local  government  but 
for  such  reduction. 

Bic.  6.  If  the  President  determines  that  a 
major  disaster  Is  Imminent,  he  Is  authorised 
to  use  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumental  I  ties,  and  all  other  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  avert  or  lessen 
the  effects  of  such  disaster  before  Its  actual 
occurrence. 

Sec.  7.  The  Director  of  the  OfBoe  of  Kmer- 
gency  Preparedness  Is  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected to  make  in  cooperation  with  the  beads 
of  other  affected  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
a  full  and  complete  investleation  and  study 
for  the  piuT>ose  of  determining  what  addi- 
tional or  improved  plans,  procedures,  and  fa- 
cilities are  necessary  to  provide  immediate 
effective  action  to  prevent  or  minlmlsse  losses 
of  pubUcly  or  privately  owned  property  and 
personal  injuries  or  deaths  which  could  re- 
sult from  fires  (forest  and  grassl,  earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  freeses  and  frosts. 
tstmaml.  storm  surges  and  tides,  and  floods, 
which  are  or  threaten  to  become  major  dis- 
asters. Not  lat«r  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  the  findings  of  this  study 
and  Investigation  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpones  of  this  Act, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1989.  and  section 
0  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1966.  the  terms 
"major  disaster".  "United  States".  "State". 
"Governor",  "local  government",  and  "Fed- 
eral agency"  shall  have  the  some  meanings 
OS  are  given  them  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
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Sepumbcr  30.  1950.  m  amendtd   142  CSC. 
1855a  I . 

<bl  Section  7  ol  the  Act  ol  September  30. 
1950.  u  amended  (42  US  C.  laiSfl  la 
amended^ 

(It  by  iniertlng  In  the  Qnt  and  second 
sentences  thereof  alter  'thla  Act,"  each  place 
It  appears  the  lollowlng:  "and  section  9  ol 
the  Disaster  Relief  .\ct  of  1966.  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969,  and  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970.-. 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "speclfled  In  section  8  '  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  ■■aTallahle  to  carry  out  this 
Act  section  9  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1966.  Ihe  Diaaster  Relief  Act  of  1969,  and 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  ". 

(31  by  inserting  In  the  last  sentence  there- 
of Immediately  following  "section  3"  the 
following  "of  this  Act.  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966.  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969.  and  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970.". 

Sic.  9  The  President  may  exercise  any  au- 
thority granted  him  by  this  Act.  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  {43  U.8.C.  1865-lB5Sg» 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1968.  and  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1960.  directly  or  ihrotigh 
such  Federal  department  or  agency  as  he 
may  designate  and  his  authority  shall  In- 
clude directing  Federal  departments  or 
a^nclea  to  provide  assistance  by  utilizing 
their  equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  person- 
nel, and  other  resources  for  any  other  pro- 
gram, with  or  without  compensation  there- 
for, and  he  may  reimburse  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  expenditures  under 
this  Act,  such  Act  of  September  30.  1950. 
and  BUCh  Disaster  Relief  Acta  as  he  deems 
appropriate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
ptirpoaee  of  this  Act  or  such  other  Acts.  All 
such  reimbursements  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriations  currently 
arallable  for  such  services  or  supplies. 

Sic.  10  Notwithstanding  any  other  proyl- 
slon  of  law.  temporary  housing  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  mobile  homes  or  other 
readily  fabrlMted  dweUtngs)  acqtUred  by 
purchase  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (42  n  S  C.  1855-18S5g) .  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  for  dwelling  accommodaUons 
for  Individuals  and  famiUee  requiring  such 
accommodations  as  the  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  may  be  aold  dlrecUy  to  Individuals 
and  families  who  are  occupants  thereof  at 
prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable. 

Sac.  11.  In  the  sdmlnistratlon  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (42  VS.C.  iaS5-lS55«l 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966.  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1969.  and  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  on  a 
temporary  basis  In  the  form  of  mortgage 
or  rental  payments  to  or  on  tjehaU  of  In- 
dividuals and  famlllea  who.  as  a  result  of 
financial  hartlshlp  caused  by  a  major  disaster, 
have  received  written  notice  of  dispossession 
or  eviction  from  a  residence  by  reason  of 
foredoaure  of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancel- 
lation of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  termination 
of  any  lease,  ent.ered  into  prior  to  the  disas- 
ter. Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the 
dtiratloD  of  the  period  of  Qnandal  hardship, 
whichever  Is  the  leaser. 

Sk.  13  This  Act.  and  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  section  3(5)  (Cy)  the 
amendmenu  made  by  this  Act.  shall  apply 
only  to  major  disasters  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Act  enUtled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  major  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960.  as  amended  (42  VSC  1855- 
1856gl.  natural  disasters  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  disasters  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  ^rnall 
Business  Administration,  which  disasters  oc- 
cur on  or  after  December  1.  1968.  except  that 
In  the  case  of  any  such  disaster,  natural 
disaster,  or  disaster  which  oocura  on  or  alter 


December  !.   1968.  and  before  the  date  of     the  pending  mCBSure,  Calendar  No.  1300 


enactment  of  thu  Act,  whoever  Is  eligible 
for  Federal  tilsaster  relief  assistance  as  a 
result  of  such  a  disaster  shall  make  an  elec- 
tion to  receive  beneflta  either  under  this  Act 
(including  the  amendmenu  made  by  this 
Actl  or  under  the  law  appUcablc  to  such 
disasters  occurring  prltjr  to  December  I 
1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  mat- 
ter was  cleared  with  the  other  side 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  move,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Rahoolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives,  aslc  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  cofiferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  which 
has  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Sponc.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Gdkkiy  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


STATUS  OP  tJNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS—EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  BilE  imanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  now  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  it  remain  in  that 
status  until  the  close  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 

HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  asfc  unanimous  consent,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  with  the  understinding  that 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  thereon 
today,  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1300, 
S    2193 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  21931  to  authorize  the  Secretory 
of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women:  to  assist  and  encourage 
States  to  participate  In  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions,  to  provide  for  research. 
Information,  education,  and  training  In  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 


PROGRAM— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  Monday  next,  not  later  than  3  pm., 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  to  remata  in  that  status  until 


S.  2193,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  informed  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  to  the  content  of 
my  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  object  to  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  on  behalf  of  colleagues  who 
are  not  able  to  be  here  at  this  time  1 
will  have  to  enter  an  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  requested 
by  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader.  I  am  sure  that  by  the  Monday 
hour  or  by  the  time  we  meet  on  Monday 
we  can  reconcile  the  differences  on  this 
point.  We  will  work  toward  that  end. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate his  reasons  for  objecting.  There- 
fore, I  shall  not  renew  the  request  at  this 
time. 

It  la  hoped  that  on  Monday  we  will  be 
able  to  resolve  the  matter  and  that  at 
some  reasonable  hour  during  the  after- 
noon on  Monday  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  pending  business,  8.  219a 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  sitting  here 
listening  to  these  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
leader  would  clarify  for  the  Record  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
tmder  the  impression  that  when  we  come 
in  on  the  next  legislative  day  the  pending 
order  of  business  will  be  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  with  the  specific  unani- 
mous-consent request  agreed  to  vote  at 
a  time  certain  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  the  in- 
quiry he  has  made.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  make  a  statement  recapitu- 
lating the  unanimous-consent  request* 
that  have  alreatJy  been  agreed  to  so  that 
the  Sefiator  from  Indiana  and  all  other 
Senators  will  understand  what  the  pro- 
gram will  be  on  Monday  next,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  adjourn 
shortly  until  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 
Immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  d'sposi- 
tion  of  any  unobjected  to  items  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  there  nill  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  period  for  the  transaetic^n  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  will  not  extend 
beyond  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next, 
and  at  the  con(^luslon  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  which,  as  I  say. 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  under  the  previous  order. 
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the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on    _ 

Tuesday  next,  and  that  at  that  time—    but  may  be  brought  to  a  close  earJer,  the 
not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Monday  next^    unfinished  business.  House  Joint  Reso- 


lution 264,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
automatically. 

Beginning  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  there  will  be  1  hour  of  controlled 
time  on  the  amendment  tliat  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as 
modified.  The  controlled  time  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  resolution,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  completion  of  the  1  hour  of  con- 
trolled time  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

That  is  a  summation  of  everything 
agreed  to  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  DA'YH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
going  through  the  requests  to  put  the 
Recocd  absolutely  straight  so  there  will 
be  no  question. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  no 
imposition.  I  think  it  is  quite  helpful  to 
all  Senators. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJU.  ON 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1970 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
c:me  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
tlie  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  1 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
aiUoumed  tmtil  Monday,  October  12. 
1970,  at  10  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"CONSTITUTION  WEEK  ESSAY  AND 
ART  COVER  CONTEST" 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP    PLOeiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  U  truly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  winners  in  the 
Francis  Broward  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution's  Ntath 
Annual  "Constitution  Week  Essay  and 
Art  Cover  Contest."  in  Broward  County, 
Fla..  which  is  within  the  district  that 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  awards  to  these  outstanding, 
talented  youngsters  were  presented  to 
them  at  a  party  honoring  both  the  win- 
ners and  their  parents  on  September  25 
at  the  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Port 
Lauderdale. 

The  top  senior  high  school  prize  of  a 
$100  scholarship!  went  to  Paula  Schwed 
of  Madonna  Academy  for  her  essay.  "The 
Constitution."  Millie  Ceravolo  of  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  took  honors  in  the  Junior 
high  division.  Adrian  Avery  of  Sanders 
Park  Elementary  School  was  essay  win- 
ner in  the  elementary  school  division. 

In  the  Art  Cover  contest,  Janet  Peter- 
son of  Bayview  Elementary  School  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  in  that  division. 
Richard  Leldy  of  St.  Elizabeth's  of 
Pompano  Beach  was  the  winner  in  the 
Junior  High  Division  of  the  Art  Cover 
contest. 

Other  winners  were: 

Art  Cover  contest,  elementary  division : 
North  area;  Monica  Briggs,  Coleman 
Elementary. 

Central  area :  Janet  Peterson,  Bayview 
Elementary,  first;  Laura  Hlrsh,  Bayview 
Elementary,  second:  honorable  mention. 
Cynthia  Strecht,  Mary  Ellen  Tack,  Lisa 
Bowers,  Debbie  Donalijson. 

South  area :  Karen  Riddlehoven,  Ster- 
ling Elementary;  David  Wheeler,  Sterling 
Elementary. 

Broward  County  wiimer  in  the  Ele- 
mentary division:  First,  Janet  Peter- 
son, Bayview  Elementary;  second,  Laura 
Hirsh.  Bayview  Elementary. 

Junior  High  division:  North  area, 
Richard  Leldy.  St.  Elizabeth's  of  Pom- 
pano, Kathleen  Rokas,  St.  Elizabeth's  of 
Pompano;  honorable  mention,  Nancy 
Jendras,  Mary  Beth  Tyne,  Karen  L^nn 
Jendras,  all  of  St  Coleman's;  Chris 
Troxell  of  St.  Elizabeth's. 


Central  area :  Cosette  Carrier.  Cardinal 
Gibbons :  Nancy  Lewis,  Cardinal  Gibt>ons 
and  iMisa  Whitehead,  St.  Gregory — tied 
for  second  place. 

South  area:  Stephen  Midak,  Nova, 
Broward  county  winner  in  the  Junior 
High  Division:  First.  Richard  Leidy,  St. 
Elizabeth's:  second.  Kathleen  Rokas,  St. 
Elizabeth's. 

Essay  contest:  elementary  division; 
North  Area:  Adrian  Avery,  Sanders 
Park,  Monica  Briggs,  St.  Coleman's. 

Central  Area:  Becky  Clark,  Westwood 
Heights,  Donna  MacLellan,  Plantation. 

South  Area:  Karen  Cutler.  Sterling 
Elementary,  Ginger  Emas,  Sterling 
Elementary. 

Broward  County  winner,  Elementarj- 
Division:  Adrian  Avery,  Sanders  Park, 
Becky  Clark.  Westwood  Heights. 

Junior  High  Division;  North  Area, 
Cindy  Quinlan,  St.  Coleman's,  Joe 
Scoglio,  St.  Coleman's. 

Central  Area:  Millie  Ceravolo.  Cardi- 
nal Oiblwns,  Mary  Fitzgerald,  Cartlinal 
Gibbons  and  Maria  Curran,  St.  An- 
thony's— tied  for  second  place). 

South  Area :  Mary  Miciak. 

Broward  County  winner.  Junior  High 
Division:  Millie  Ceravolo,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Maria  Curran,  St.  Anthony's  and 
Mary  Fitzgerald.  Cardinal  Gibbons — tied 
for  second  place. 

Senior  High  Division:  South  Area, 
Paula  Schwed,  Madonna  Academy,  Pattl 
Tarqulnlo,  Madonna  Academy. 

Broward  County  winner.  Senior  High 
Division:  Paula  Schwed,  Madonna 
Academy,  Pattl  Tarquinio,  Madonna 
Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Traveling  Trophies  went 
to  Sanders  Park  Elementary  School, 
Cartlinal  Oitibons.  and  Madonna  Acad- 
emy. I  might  add  here  that  this  is  the 
second  time  Madonna  Academy  has  won 
the  Senior  High  Traveling  Trophy,  and 
under  present  contest  rules,  if  won  again 
next  year,  the  trophy  will  become  the 
permanent  property  of  that  school. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  our 
Government  Is  ridiculed  and  dishonored 
by  some  and  all  of  our  young  people  are 
blamed  by  some  for  Uie  actions  of  a 
few  of  their  contemporaries,  I  think  we 
should  take  pride  in  the  thinking  of 
these  youngsters  who  have  won  these 
awards.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
the  winning  essays  with  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  tit  as  follows: 


"TH«   CONSlllUilOM" 

(By  Paula  Schwed) 

There  have  been  many  theories  formulated 
al>out  17.S.  government.  It  has  numerous 
critics  who  predict  the  decline  of  Americsn 
system  In  the  not  too  distant  future.  There 
are  also  those  who  declare  the  Constitution 
to  be  the  best  form  of  government  devised 
by  man. 

The  Constltuuon  Is  a  very  flexible  docu- 
ment which  when  Interpreted,  presents  many 
conAlcttng  views.  There  Is  also  a  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  the  actual  practice  of 
Ideas  set  forth  In  the  Constitution.  Critics 
of  our  government  also  cite  the  manner  Id 
which  criminals  malte  use  of  "legal  loop- 
holes" which  are  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
common  man,  to  twist  the  law  to  their 
advantage. 

There  are  defects  that  our  cntlca  can  point 
out  in  demeaning  U.S.  government,  but  these 
shortcomings  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  Constitution  was  written  by  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  men;  no  one  Interest  group 
was  favored  over  another.  The  prtxluct  they 
created  was  so  flexible  as  to  have  lasted  over 
175  years.  Since  1787  the  Constitution  tias 
been  elaborated  and  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  civilization  which  its  writers  could 
never  have  foreseen.  Pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
lottery  acta,  a  white  slave  law.  a  statute  re- 
qtilrlng  the  use  of  safety  devices  on  inter- 
state trains,  and  many  others  have  iMcn 
passed  under  the  general  authority  given  to 
Congreae. 

The  men  who  founded  our  republic  knew 
definitely  the  general  ideas  that  they  wanted 
set  forth  in  the  Cotistltution.  then  left  the 
working  out  of  details  to  later  interpreters, 
wtilch  has  been  proven  a  remarkably  success- 
ful method,  by  the  test  of  survival. 

In  our  complex  society,  the  Constitutloo 
protects  the  individual  unable  to  do  so  him- 
self. Most  dealings  are  no  longer  conducted 
on  a  one  to  one  tsasls:  a  man  buying  meat 
from  a  butcher  who  raises  the  cattle  for  tils 
products  himself.  Rather,  it  Is  an  Individual 
dealing  with  a  giant  corporation  or  other 
such  arrangemencs.  Therefore  laws  wei« 
needed  to  make  the  tndlvldual'a  nghu 
secure. 

Another  favorable  point  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  Its  successful  combination  of  the 
elements  of  democracy  and  repubUc.  True 
demo<:racy  as  practiced  In  ancient  Greece 
would  not  be  a  realistic  form  of  American 
government.  There  are  too  many  people  In 
the  U.S.  today  for  each  cltlaen  to  present 
his  own  vlirw  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  This 
would  ree^  .c  in  msss  (x>nfuslon.  So.  Instead 
the  Constitution  Is  set  up  In  such  a  way  that 
all  people  may  voice  their  opinion,  but  to 
certain  representatives  they  have  chosen  ex- 
pressly for  this  ptirpoee.  Men  have  constantly 
sought  to  bring  government  offldala  and  the 
common  people  together.  The  ODnstltutlon 
Is  an  example  of  this  effort.  As  in  any  poUtlcal 
ayatem  of  government  yet  devised,  flaws  can 
be  found  In  it.  But  in  i«latlon  to  the  favor- 
able pomta  In  the  Oonstltuuon,  the  draw- 
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tacks  are  far  outwrtghwl  B«»ii»e  of  this, 
the  CoDBrltmlon  U  the  best  lorm  of  govern- 
ment devised  by  man, 

CmrtN    »ND    ST«TtSM«N    TO    WHOM     WS    OWI 

St:cH  A  Om  Of  OB*Tm:liE  fob  Hixpiwc  to 
EsT»3Usn  THE  CONSTlTtrnow:  AlHAHBH 
Hamilton 

<By  Adrian  Ateryl 
The  Constitution  Is  the  plan  or  gOTernmem 
by  which  our  United  States  la  governed.  It 
^m  wrliten  many  years  ago  By  a  group  o! 
enthusiastic  men  who  worked  very  hard  to 
plan  a  set  of  rules  that  would  serte  and 
pleaee  everyone-  One  of  the  framera  of  the 
Constitution  waa  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hamilton,  defender  of  the  Constitution, 
Wis  bom  on  an  Island  m  the  West  Indies  In 
1757.  but  came  to  New  Vorlt  while  stUl  a  boy 
to  finUh  Ws  education.  He  attended  a  gram- 
mar school  m  Elaabelh.  New  Jersey  and 
King's  College  In  Sew  Tork.  now  Columbia 
University.  He  was  very  much  Interested  m 
the  disagreement  between  the  colonies  and 
Great  Britain,  and  won  a  great  reputation  by 
his  writings  and  speeches  while  he  was  no 
more  than  a  boy.  When  war  broke  out  with 
England.  Hamilton  entered  the  American 
army  He  wa?  made  captain  and  served  well. 
Later  he  became  Washington's  secretary  he- 
cause  he  was  a  very  able  man  and  worthy  of 
great  trust  For  several  years  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  our  cotintry  found  It  hard  to 
get  along-  Hamilton  wa-i  one  of  the  men  who 
urged  the  leaders  at  that  time  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  planning  a 
stronger  government  than  was  given  by  the 
Articles  o'(  Confederation.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  worked  very  hard  to  frame  the  new 
set  of  laws  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  also  to  get  It  accepted  by 
the  people. 

When  the  new  government  began.  It  had 
no  money  and  no  way  of  getting  It.  The 
country  owed  a  great  deal  of  money  at  home 
and  atroad.  and  no  one  could  see  how  the 
debts  were  to  be  paid.  President  Washington 
appointed  Hamilton  to  the  new  offlce  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  at  once  set 
to  work  to  and  ways  to  secure  money.  He  was 
wonderfully  successful,  and  soon  the  new 
government  had  money  enough  to  pay  Its 
debu.  Be  also  helped  the  people  to  realize 
that  they  should  work  to  make  .their  new 
country  a  good  country.  He  had  great  cour- 
age great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  new 
nation  and  great  ability.  He  wanted  the  best 
men  to  run  our  country  and  did  whatever  he 
could  to  have  unworthy  candidates  defeated. 
A  duet  with  Aaron  Burr  cost  him  his  life. 

Pew  have  done  more  for  the  United  states 
than  Alexander  Hamilton,  though  we  do  not 
today  feel  that  he  was  always  right  In  all  hli 
Ideas.  We  honor  him  for  helping  our  country 
to  grow  strong,  prosperous,  and  to  be  honored 
among  the  nitions  of  the  world.  His  picture 
U  on  our  ten  doUar  bill,  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lege In  Clinton.  New  York  Is  named  for  him. 


What  Aax  the  REapoNsttttrriES  of  a  Cituxm 

lO   A   COKSTTTOTIOMAI.   GO?I«I«MEI<T   WHICH 

GvAaAjrrtES  Him  Fxeedom? 

(By  Miuie  Ceravoloi 
Freedom  18  a  man  at  the  lathe,  or  at 
the  des'i.  doing  the  Job  he  likes  to  do.  and 
Apeaklog  up  for  himself.  It  la  a  man  In  the 
pulpit,  or  on  the  corner,  speaking  his  mind. 
It  IS  a  man  puttering  In  his  garden  in  the 
evening,  and  swapping  talk  with  his  neigh- 
bor over  the  fence.  It  is  the  unafraid  faces 
of  men  and  women  and  children,  at  the  Ijeach 
on  Sunday,  or  looking  out  of  the  car  windows 
speeding  along  a  four-lane  highway. 

It  is  a  man  saying.  "Howdy,  stranger." 
without  looking  cautiously  over  bis  shoul- 
der. It  Is  the  people  of  the  country  making 
up  their  own  minds  It  la  a  soprano  singing 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  offkey  and 
meaning  every  word  of  It. 

Prvedom  is  the  air  you  breathe,  and  the 
sweat  you  sweat.  It  Is  sou  and  mlllionf  like 
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you  with  your  chins  up  daring  anybody  to 
take  it  away  from  you. 

— v*ut'iOr   Unknovm. 
Citizenship  is  often  dcflned  as  the  status 
of  a  citizen,  with  Its  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties. 

Freedom  is  one  of  those  privileges  which 
involves  slmuluneously  rights  and  duties. 
What  are  some  of  the  rlghu  a  pen^jn  has? 
Every  person  has  the  right  to  life,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  sustain  and  develop  life. 
He  has  the  right  to  his  good  name  and  repu- 
tation. He  has  the  right  to  seek  the  truth 
freely.  He  has  the  right  to  the  degree  of 
education  of  which  he  is  capable,  so  that 
he  can  share  m  the  benefits  of  culture. 

Man  has  the  natural  right  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  to  a  wage  that  enables 
him  to  live  in  a  way  that  is  In  keeping  with 
his  human  dignity.  He  has  the  right  to 
honor  and  worship  God  according  to  his 
conscience.  He  has  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  hu  community  and 
his  country  and  to  equal  protection  of  the 
law  of  his  country.  Be  has  the  right  to  own 
goods  and  property  and  to  share  In  the  fruits 
of  his  work.  The  right  to  choose  and  to  follow 
freely  a  way  of  living,  as  a  parent,  religious, 
or  an  unmarried  person  In  the  world,  belongs 
to  everyone. 

Man's  rights,  however,  do  not  stand  alone. 
Every  right  has  a  corresponding  duty  and 
responsibility.  The  right  to  own  a  car.  for 
example,  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  use  it 
properly.  In  no  case  does  'free'  or  "right' 
imply  that  there  are  absolutely  no  controls. 
The  same  Is  true  of  freedom  in  e  clety.  It 
everyone  did  exactly  as  they  wanted,  trouble 
would  result.  Each  person's  freedom  would 
be  threatened  by  the  behavior  of  others. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States,  tor  example, 
protect  every  person's  rights.  America's  free- 
dom of  speech,  for  Instance,  meaiu  that  they 
can  say  whatever,  or  write  whawyer  they 
wish.  They  cannot,  however,  speak  or  publish 
damaging  untruths  about  anyone.  The  laws 
of  slander  and  llt)el  protect  each  citizen 
against  such  unfair  attacks. 

The  right  to  develop  one's  mind  by  read- 
ing and  study  brings  the  responsibility  to 
read  and  study  what  improves  the  mind 
rather  than  destroys  it.  So  it  is  with  every 
other  human  right.  Right  and  duty  are  in- 
separable. 

It  has  now  been  eatabushed  that  freedom 
demands  responsibility.  It  demands  courage 
and  hard  work,  knowledge  and  thinking  We 
must  remember  that  individual  freedom  Is 
ours  only  as  long  as  we  earn  It,  and  we'll 
continue'  to  earn  it  only  If  we  fulBU  the 
responsibilities  of  a  good  citizen.  American 
c'.tlzens.  good  citizens,  can  begin  by  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others — family,  neighbors, 
conmtunity  and  minority  groups  In  race,  re- 
ligion and  politics. 

The  future  holds  wide  promise,  for  freedom 
breeds  self-reliance  and  vljion  That  is  why 
America  Is  a  country  of  never-ending  fron- 
tiers. 

This.  then,  is  the  land  hutu  on  freedom, 
the  United  States  of  today.  It  has  faults, 
but  it  has  promise,  too.  more  promise  than 
Is  ottered  by  any  other  way  of  life.  What 
will  l>e  done  to  turn  promise  Into  reality 
depends  upon  how  the  Americans  of  today 
and  tomorrow  use  their  heritage  of  free- 
dom. 


October  9,  1970 


Wht  Ttra  CoN3TrTtrrioH  is  the  Best  Form 

OF   GoVl3lKJ<ENT   DEVISED   BY    MaS 

(By   Pattl   Tarqulnlo) 

Since  the  late  1700'»  the  United  States  has 
been  Kept  lawful  and  organized  under  a  sys- 
tem or  government  we  call  the  CNsnstftutton. 
It  Is  true  that  no  aystem  of  government  ts 
perfect  and  the  American  syitem  Is  imper- 
lect  but  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted 
Sutea  Is  so  far  the  best  form  of  government 
ever  devised  by  man. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  guarantee*  set 
up  m  the  BUI  of  Bights  are  archaic  and 
were  set  up  speclflcally  lor  the  eighteenth 


century  citizen.  Surely  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury citizen  Is  much  less  concerned  about 
the  right  to  bear  arms  or  to  be  free  from 
having  soldiers  In  one's  home.  These  were 
specific  protests  against  the  British.  Like- 
wise the  other  guarantees  have  a  place  In 
our  everyday  life  Obviously,  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  press  are  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  us. 

Also,  a.11  the  amendments  reveal  the  pro- 
jfound  principle  of  American  government 
which  Is  the  principle  of  civilian  ascendency 
over  military  and  this  is  a  continuing  in- 
fluence m  many  of  the  affairs  within  this 
countrv.  E\'ery  omdal,  federal  or  state,  is 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  office  that  he 
will  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  if  at  any 
time  nn  official  should  deprive  an  individual 
of  Ivls  right*  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
refuse  to  enforce  any  action.  In  our  Constitu- 
tion we  embodied  a  continuing  determina- 
tion to  live  and  govern  ourselves  and  for 
this  reason  the  Constitution  Is  not  an  ob- 
solete doctrine. 

Granted  the  Constitution  can  be  Inter- 
preted many  ways  and  has  many  loopholes. 
Sometimes  the  Constitution  protects  the 
rtghts  of  the  individual  so  much  that  crimi- 
nals go  acot  free.  Yet  the  average  American 
haa  a  basic  scene  of  fairness  and  a  decent 
respect  for  the  rights  of  another  person- 
When  the  Conatltution  was  made  up  it  had 
to  consider  the  general  population  and  not 
a  small  percentage  When  there  Is  a  con- 
troversy over  nn  Issue  in  the  Constitution 
every  effort  la  made  to  bring  it  to  court  and 
find  out  if  this  law  is  unconstitutional  or  if 
It  infringes  on  the  right  of  any  person  and 
thU  guarantees  us  the  rights  all  individuals 
proclaim.  All  officials,  federal,  state,  or  local 
have  to  respect  these  rights,  Purthermore 
the  righta  of  those  accused  are  Important 
becaTise  people  may  be  and  often  ore  falsely 
accused. 

Our  Constitution  makes  It  clear  that  a 
man's  beliefs  are  not  the  concern  of  the 
government  but  his  rlghU  are.  The  United 
States  stands  for  freedom  which  Is  exactly 
what  the  Constitution  haa  proven.  In  other 
nations  there  are  many  people  who  have 
never  experienced  any  form  of  freedom,  the 
United  State*  Is  one  country  that  haa  kept 
the  aame  government  throughout  Its  history 
whereas  other  countries  change  their  gov- 
ernment repeatedly.  No  matter  what  the 
Constitution  says,  or  what  the  courts  decide 
you  as  an  American  cannot  deny  the  free- 
dom of  your  everyday  life. 

What  Are  the  BESPONan«i,rrrES  or  a  Crnxn* 
Towaaa  a  CoNsrrnmoNAL  GovEaKUEKT 
Which  OuaaAjrrEES  Him  Peeedom? 

(By  Mary  Wtzgerald) 
"It  will  be  the  pattern  for  afl  future  con- 
stitutions and  the  admiration  of  all  future 

****■"  .J. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  WlUlam  Pitt, 
the  British  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  ITBO's. 
If  Pitt  or  any  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who 
signed  the  Constitution  were  alive  today,  they 
would  probably  be  extremely  disappointed 
at  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward their  Constitution  and  government. 

With  all  freedoms  and  rights  there  are 
guidelines  and  reaponalbllitles.  The  bound- 
aries of  one  individual's  freedom  and  when 
his  actions  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  another. 
We.  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
the  responsibility  of  knowing  our  Constltn- 
tlon  since  It  guarantees  tis  our  freedom. 

Under  our  constitutional  government  we 
have  the  freedom  to  express  ourselves  ver- 
bauy  or  in  writing.  We  are  the  luckiest  peo- 
ple m  the  world.  We  have  so  much,  yet  the 
American  people  are   the  apathetic  ones. 

Another  responsibility  should  be  our 
loyalty  and  patriotism  toward  our  govern- 
ment officials  and  lawmakers.  Wo  are  the 
backbone  of  this  nation.  In  a  few  years  we 
will  be  voting,  so  now  la  the  lime  to  become 
aware  of  the  actions  of  our  lawmaking  body. 
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Tet.  the  reaponslblUty  of  those  citizens  who 
are  eligible  to  vote  la  even  greater.  They 
must  check  each  candidate's  quallflcatlans 
and  choose  the  person  who  seems  to  be  the 
most  capable. 

Many  people  spend  their  time  talking  ond 
complaining  about  the  way  the  government 
works.  The  problem  Is  that  the  cycle  stops 
there!  Instead  of  writing  to  a  Congressman 
or  making  sure  tliat  a  qualified  candidate  is 
elected,  they  sit  back  and  continue  com- 
plaining. These  people  are  content  to  leave 
the  Involvement  to  someone  else. 

Actually,  tJie  main  responsibility  Is  "in- 
terest." Any  other  responsibility  stems  from 
some  aspect  of  caring.  If  no  one  cares  then 
we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  the  state 
of  our  nation — there  wouldn't  be  any  nation. 

Our  freedom  must  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  Our  country  has  given  us  so  much 
that  these  few  responsibilities  are  minor  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits  reaped. 

Benjamin  Peanklxn 
(By  Becky  Clark) 
Benjamin  PranUln,  alert  and  interested  at 
81  years  of  age.  kept  the  meeting  from  break- 
ing up  by  his  tactful  remarks  and  friendly 
manner.  Once  when  two  quarreling  groups 
were  urged  to  settle  their  dispute,  he  re- 
marked: "When  a  broad  table  Is  to  be  made 
and  the  edges  of  the  planks  do  not  fit.  the 
artist  takes  a  little  from  both,  and  demand." 
PrankUn's  advice  waa  needed  since  there 
were  many  conflicts  and  differences  in  opin- 
ion. Franklin  was  one  of  the  leaders  chosen 
to  make  Uie  set  of  laws.  The  laws  were  to  be 
called  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Though  Franklin  was  very  tired. 
he  went  to  the  meetings,  They  tallied  about 
the  laws  tor  a  long  time.  It  was  very  hard 
for  them  to  agree  on  what  waa  best  for 
people. 

"No  Constitution  can  be  perfect."  Frank- 
lin told  the  men  wisely.  "But  any  Constitu- 
tion Is  better  than  none." 

He  talked  the  leaden  Into  signing  the 
Constitution. 
America  la  still  governed  by  those  laws. 
In  May  1787,  a  convention  of  S5  men  met 
to  write  a  plan  of  government  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  plan  was  to  be  called 
the  Constitution.  The  men  in  this  Constitu- 
tional Convention  represented  the  different 
colonies,  now  called  states.  They  spent 
months  on  the  Constitution,  months  of 
thinking,  working,  planning,  arguing.  They 
wanted  the  Constitution  to  be  the  best  plan 
of  government  they  could  make.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  red  brick  State  House 
In  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  same  men  who 
had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
11  years  before,  were  there.  Franklin,  of 
course,  was  there.  Usually  he  quietly  listened 
to  arguments.  After  they  had  been  meeting 
for  four  months,  Franklin  believed  that  the 
Convention  should  finish  Its  work.  On  Sep- 
tember 17.  the  Constitution  was  read  once 
more  to  the  Convention.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
81  years  old.  reached  for  his  cane  painfully, 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  The  room  was  hushed. 
The  men  waited.  They  knew  that  the  Con- 
vention would  be  guided  by  the  wLsdom  of 
Franklin's  words.  Franklin  handed  a  written 
speech  to  James  Wilson  of  Penn.sylvanta  to 
read.  The  words  seemed  to  ring  through  the 
quiet  room. 

"There  are  several  parts  of  this  Constitu- 
tion which  X  do  not  at  present  approve.  But 
I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them." 
Franklin  meant  that,  as  time  passed,  he 
might  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  all 
parts.  How  wise!  How  true! 

The  Delegates  nodded.  Once  more  FrankUn 
had  made  them  laugh.  More  Important,  he 
had  shown  them  that  every  man  could  not 
expect  to  agree  with  every  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Then  suddenly  came  Franklin's 
•tlrrtng  words.  "I  agree  to  this  Oonstltutlon 
with  all  lU  faults.  If  they  are  such,  because 
I  think  a  general  government  necessary  for 
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us."  Benjamin  Franklin  smiled.  It  was  a  smile 
of  kindness,  of  wisdom,  of  contentment. 

What    Aar    the    DtniEa    of    a    CmzEN    to 

A      CONSTITUI  lONAL      OOVEENMENT      WHICH 
GCAaANTCED   HIM   FlKCDOM? 

(By  Maria    Curran) 

The  duties  of  a  citizen  to  a  constitutional 
government  which  guarantees  him  freedom 
can  be  found  in  the  word  "Freedom"  itself. 

Each  letter  of  this  precious  word  represents 
our  duties  to  our  constitutional  government. 

P — Faithfulness,  to  our  constitution  and 
laws.  These  laws  were  written  tor  our  safety 
and  well-being. 

B — Bespect.  for  our  rulea  and  regulations 
and  for  our  fellow  citizens. 

E— Equality  for  all.  We  all  have  equal 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
a  free  American.  We  can  chooae  our  leaders. 
We  can  all  work  and  choose  our  own  voca- 
tions. 

E — Empathy  for  all.  We  have  to  know  how 
our  fellow  man  feels  and  thinks  so  we  don't 
Infringe  on  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

D — ^Defend  against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  We  can  never  allow  anyone  to  take 
or  Jeopardise  our  liberty. 

O — Opportunity  for  all.  No  other  country 
In  this  world  gives  man  more  opportunities 
than  our  great  nation.  We  must  preserve  this 
right. 

M — Morality.  We  must  be  moral  In  our 
thoughts,  words  and  acUons.  If  we  are  cor- 
rupt, we  will  certainly  fall  apart.  Our  Con- 
stitutional government  guarantees  us  free- 
dom and  we  In  turn  should  guarantee  our 
government  individuals  who  are  dedicated 
to  m*'"**<"*"e  the  high  standards  that  this 
country  has  always  stood  for. 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHUSnTS 
IN  THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  I -am  sending  to  my 
constituents  in  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  a  special  re- 
port on  Vietnam,  which  includes  tnany 
personal  observations  based  on  my  re- 
cent tiip  to  Southeast  Asia. 

It  suggests  some  steps  which  I  believe 
should  be  taken.  I  believe  my  report  on 
Vietnam  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  R*sol\-tng  the 
Vietnam  war  remains  a  critical  issue  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  My  report  also 
comments  on  another  important  issue, 
the  need  to  provide  returning  veterans 
with  maximum  opportimity  as  they  re- 
enter ci\'ilian  life  and  with  the  highest 
possible  quality  medical  care. 

The  text  of  my  special  report  on  Viet- 
nam, which  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Recobo,  reads  as  follows: 

TOUK    CONGUESSWOHAN    UaBGABST    M.    HSCX- 

LEK    RtPOEIS    TO    IHI     lOlH    CONCIISSIONAI. 

Disnlcr,  Mus. 

Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  remains  the 
number  one  obJoctlTe  for  most  metnbera  of 
the  Clongresa.  aa  It  Is  lor  most  of  oiir  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  strong  differences  over 
the  means  of  achieving  it.  My  own  view  Is 
that  wo  must  oonunue  U.S.  withdrawal,  let- 
ting the  Asian  nations  assume  responslbluty 
for  helping  each  other. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  devote  thU  special 
report  to  my  constituents  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
grewlonal  District  to  some  of  my  impres- 
sions of  the  tragic  and  divisive  war  still  be- 
ing fought  m  Vietnam. 
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As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  recently  vis- 
ited the  Par  East.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  CoEomlctee  to  study  the  Out- 
reach  Program  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, through  which  our  men  in  combat  are 
Informed  of  their  beneflu  under  the  GI  Bill 
for  education  and  other  programs  before 
returning  to  civilian  life.  A  l^&tband  look  at 
the  Vietnam  War  Is  the  best  way  to  gain  a 
real  perspective  of  what  la  happening  there. 
Indeed,  the  Vietnamese  Uve  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent life  style  from  anything  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  in  the  western  world.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  our  hustle-bustle  lives 
than  their  concept  of  time.  Their  reUgloa; 
and  ancestor  worship  are  strange  to  the  west- 
em  eye.  Despite  our  language  differences.  I 
found  that  a  human  breakthrough  was  pos- 
sible, making  communication  achievable  with 
the  Vietnamese  people.  I  talked  to  many  of 
tbem. 

The  ravages  of  war.  of  course,  are  especially 
hard  on  the  Vietnamese  children.  I  was  able 
to  observe  firsthand  the  United  States'  effort 
to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
take  over  and  'light  their  own  war.  I  believe 
the  transition  process  must  not  be  an  open- 
ended  conunltment  to  keep  any  VB.  forces 
In  Vietnam  indellnltely. 

For  me.  the  transition  was  typified  by  the 
unusual  sight  of  young  girls  being  trained 
with  weapons  to  defend  an  Isolated  hamlet 
which  was  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  until  two 
years  ago.  I  found  that  the  village  people 
wherever  I  visited  are  involved,  even  eager 
to  take  over  their  own  defense  without  rely- 
ing on  the  government  In  Saigon.  It  waa  re- 
vealing to  talk  to  the  provincial  and  Tillage 
chiefs,  to  our  men.  and  to  Ambassador  Bnn- 
ker  and  General  Abrams. 

I  asked  South  Vietnam's  President  Thleu 
why  South  Vietnam  had  not  started  to  as- 
sume the  war  burden  earlier.  His  answer  was 
that  the  Americans  told  him.  in  effect,  that 
they  would  take  care  of  the  fighting.  But  the 
situation  Is  fortunately  cbanglng.  and  the 
changes  are  vlalble  and  encouraging. 

South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  increased  by 
only  about  60.000  men  each  year  in  1P65- 
1967.  However,  since  its  Total  MoblUaatlon 
Act  took  effect  in  May  ises.  extending  the 
draft  and  raising  age  Umlts.  South  Vietnam 
has  drafted  nearly  300XKK)  men  each  year. 
It  began  the  "Popular  Self -Defense  Program" 
at  the  same  time  to  train  younger  and  older 
cltlxens  as  part-time  village  defenders.  About 
half  the  3  million  Popular  Forces  are  now 
armed.  It  opened  the  National  Military  Aca- 
demy in  1966.  graduating  the  first  claas  of 
officers  last  Etecember  I  was  told  that  South 
Vietnam's  onned  forces  have  nearly  reached 
the  Unilt  of  available  manpower.  In  view  of 
this  progress.  I  am  convinced  that  our  V.S. 
troop  withdrawals  can  be  accelerated. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  valid  question  to  ask: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  One  approach, 
the  McOovem-Hatfleld  proposal  to  fix  a  dead- 
line for  withdrawal,  was  defeated  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Obviously  we  must  find  new  initiatives 
to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  One  propoaal, 
which  is  gaining  support  in  Washington. 
provides  for  an  intemaUonaUy  supervised 
cease-fire.  As  I  write,  a  cease-fire  is  under 
discussion  In  Paris.  Despite  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulties in  any  cease-fire  propoaal.  It  seems 
apparent  that  a  cease-fire  la  necessary  be- 
fore a  political  solution  can  be  arrived  at. 
Worklng  out  the  details  of  a  cease-fire  cotiid 
lead  to  compromlaea  on  tougher  political 
problems,  to  withdrawal  of  all  outside  mili- 
tary forces  within  a  Cxed  time  and  to  the 
return  of  our  prlsoners-of-war.  It  would  atop 
the  fighting.  The  cease-fire  approach  haa 
been  proposed  to  the  President  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators  who  hold  such  diverse 
views  as  Senators  Goldwater  and  Javlts.  Z 
favor  It  as  a  constructive  initiative  which 
should  be  tried. 

South  Vietnam's  future  must  be  decided 
by  the  South  Vletnameee  themselves.  Only 
they  can  truly  mold  their  villages,  hamleti 
and  provinces  Into  a  nation. 
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VmXAMS'    VCEDS 

In  my  report  to  the  Veterana"  AffiOrs  Oom- 
mlttee,  of  which  I  am  the  only  New  England 
member.  1  stated  that  I  waa  moat  impressed 
by  the  Outreach  E*rogram.  begun  in  1B67.  Our 
society  needs  the  stills  of  returning  veterans. 
This  vital  program  la  encouraging  our  men  to 
begin  planning  in  advance  to  develop  their 
educational  or  vocational  potential.  For  the 
wounded  or  disabled  veteran,  who  may  build 
his  ruture  Ule  around  dlsabUUy  beneflta.  the 
program  spells  "hope." 

Vet.  there  will  be  men  with  long-lasting  or 
permaneoc  diaabilltles  who  will  not  come 
directly  home.  I  was  pleased  by  the  ouUtand- 
ing  caliber  of  military  hoapltaU  in  Japan  and 
Vietnam.  Our  nation  owes  continued  quality 
care  to  those  who  return  to  our  Veterana'  Ad- 
minlatratlon  hoepltals  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  VA  Hospitals  Subcommittee,  I  have  given 
bighest  priority  to  improving  the  quality  of 
medical  services  for  veterana.  I  might  note 
that,  after  the  recent  LIFE  expoe^  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital.  I  Inspected 
that  hospital  and  the  Boston  VA  hospitals. 
My  Colleaguea  have  supported  my  extensive 
recommendations  for  relieving  the  existing 
problems,  such  as  staff  shortage*,  that  I  en- 
countered at  these  institutions- 

I  spoke  with  many  of  your  sons  and  hua- 
bazKla.  with  many  fine  young  men  and  wom- 
en from  our  Teath  Congressional  District. 
who  are  in  the  Par  East  and  on  the  long  road 
home.  I  want  them  home  .  .  .  very  aoon. 


VISITORS'  VIEWS  OP   THEIR 
NATION'S   CAPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUlStANS 

IN  THE  HOC3E  OP  REPH^ENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 

receipt  of  several  letters  from  patriotic 
Americans  who  came  to  their  Nation's 
Capital  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  last 
week  to  exercise  their  constitutionally 
secured  freedom  of  speech  and  right  to 
petition  their  Government  for  redress. 

Since  both  men  are  veterans  who  In 
past  wars  have  fought  for  our  freedoms. 
I  feel  that  our  Members  should  read  their 
letten  and  be  apprised  of  the  true  status 
of  our  freedom. 

We  have  retrogressed  In  our  country 
when  decent  law-abiding  citizens  com- 
plain that  our  laws  are  being  used 
against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  lawless. 
I  Include  the  letters  and  a  newscUp- 
ping: 

Personal 

OcToan  4, 1970. 
Ron.  John  Rarick. 
Houxe  of  Rrpresentattva. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Sia:  It  was  a  thrill  and  a  pleasure  to 
speak,  alibo  briefly,  with  you  at  the  start  of 
the  "March  for  Victory"  yesterday  at  Btlnk- 
tovn.  TJ  S  A.  I  say  "Stlnktown"  because  of 
what  occurred  as  we  approached  the  epeak- 
er's  rostrum  after  concluding  our  march 
down  Penn-iylvanU  Avenue  and  entering  the 
Waahlngton  Monument  grounds.  As  we.  the 
honor  guard,  proceeded  towards  the  roetmm 
we  were  confronted  by  a  group  of  leering, 
nithy  hippies  holding  a  red  sign  upon  which 
was  prlntod  " you."  I  was  understand- 
ably abashed.  Our  group  making  up  the  color 
guard  was  a  mixture  of  WW  I.  WW  n  and 
one  Korean  and  one  Viet  Nam  veteran  (s). 
We  were  ill  prepared  to  rash  headlong  into 
the  hippie  group  so  I  did  the  most  practical 
thing — I  approached  some  policemen  who 
referred  me  to  a  Lt.  "somewhere  over  there 
in  a  whiu  shirt."  I  could  not  Ond  him  and 
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approached  a  car  containing  three  policemen 
with  the  same  brush-off.  Meanwhile  one  of 
our  men  stationed  in  a  fenced  off  area  had 
spoken  to  the  Lt.  who  said  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  This  so  infuri- 
ated me  that  I  gave  my  rlOe  to  a  comrade  and 
left  the  area.  The  prospect  of  high  toned  calls 
for  Victory  in  Viet  Nam  and  claims  of  honor. 
respect  and  decency  faded  away  to  stark 
reality  when  we  could  not  even  confront  and 
eradicate  a  band  o^  anarchists  who.  in  the 
presence  of  women  and  children,  held  up  a 

sign   saying  " you."  When  policemen 

refused  to  take  any  action  and  protected  the 
scum  that  committed  this  indecency,  the 
area  suddenly  became  StinkvUle,  D.C.  to  m« 
and  remains  so.  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  Rarick.  anarchy  has  already  won  In  this 
country.  We  have  lost  on  the  home  front. 
The  time  for  "rhetoric"  and  symbolliatlon 
and  past  glories  is  long  gone.  The  stark,  ugly 
present  la  something  we  must  live  with  and 
anarchy  has  already  won.  We  refuse  to  con- 
front It  and  defeat  it. 

Many  thousands  of  good  folk  came  to 
Stlnktown.  D.C.  only  to  be  grossly  insulted 
by  a  group  of  hippies  and  we  have  no  re- 
course at  law?  Actually,  had  t  pushed  the 
Issue  I  would  have  been  arrested  for  "in- 
citing to  not"  or  "disturbing  the  peace." 

What  a  farce.  What  a  hypocrisy.  What  a 
belly  laugh. 

I  know  that  to  write  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Washington  of  Stlnktown  or  to  either  of 
the  ■Double  S"  in  the  Senate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  to  all  but  a  dosen  or  so  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  akin  to  spitting  in  the 
ocean  to  raise  the  tide.  But  I  do  write  you 
because  you  are  one  of  a  damned  few  Con- 
gressmen left  who  does  have  a  sense  of  values 
and  a  pro-American  action  record. 

I  was  so  disgusted  that  I  left  the  area  and 
now  find  myself  being  on  the  verge  of  expul- 
sion for  "deserting  my  post" — as  one  of  the 
color  guard — a  thought  which  never  crossed 
my  mind. 

However,  if  It  be.  so  be  It.  for  I  considered 
the  festivities  a  hoax  and  a  hypocrisy  after 
seeing  a  group  of  anarchists  sneering  and 
yelling  their  ugly  Uunta  without  any  defini- 
tive action  being  taken  against  them.  Obvi- 
ously you  and  the  other  honored  guests,  nor 
Dr.  Mclntlre  were  aware  of  what  transpired 
below.  I  don't  know  what  you  would  or  could 
have  done,  but  as  for  me.  X  could  not  hang 
around  to  hear  the  words  of  faith  and  chal- 
lenge come  from  the  rostrum  while  anarchy 
and  filth  was  victorious  In  the  multitude. 
Tours  very  truly, 

aSOBOX  T.  JOHICSOM, 

Commander. 

Bon.  JoKN  B.  Bamscx, 
House  of  iiepresentoftPSf, 
Wojthtngton.  D.C. 

Dxaa  S3:  I  now  understand  from  news- 
men of  my  acquaintance  in  Washington, 
D.C.  that  it  la  now  the  policy  of  the  rulers 
of  this  metropolitan  city  to  make  no  distinc- 
tions between  the  rlghu  of  citlaens  who 
openly  support  the  United  States.  Its  flag.  Its 
laws,  and  Its  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  those 
who  fly  the  Vletcong  flag,  the  red  star  ban- 
ner, and  who  riot  In  the  streeu  breaking 
windows  and  obstacullzlng  traffic  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  average  citizen. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  observing  in  this 
city  with  my  own  eyes,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  newsmen  In  question  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect m  their  comment;  for  men  are  arrested 
even  more  quickly  for  striking  an  alien  and 
enemy  flag  than  the  Ylpploa  are  arrested  for 
desecrating  American  flags  in  public,  foUow- 
Ing  Immediately  on  the  heeU  of  Congreas' 
legislation  to  protect  the  flag.  On  Saturday 
last,  at  the  Washington  Monument.  I  saw 
no  Tipple  arrested  for  desecrating  American 
flags,  although  they  did  so  In  great  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand  I  understand  that  a  good 
many  citizens  was  arrested  and  gaoled  for 
capturing  and  destroying  a  Vletcong  flag  of 
the  enemies  of  America. 
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We  must  now  assume  that  clandestinely 
the  government  of  Washington.  D.C.  Is  now 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  and  la  Joining  In 
the  battle  agalnn  the  American  R^ublle. 
This  has  been  rather  evident  now  for  over 
a  year -and- a-hair.  with  Mayor  Washington 
^pointing  enemies  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic to  high  offices  In  the  city  government  who 
take  oaths  on  Malcolm  X  bibles. 

As  an  American  who  salutes  the  American 
Flag,  supports  the  Constitution  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  and  believes  in  taking 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic.  I 
Qnd  that  I  must  now  assume  that  I  am  liv- 
ing In  a  National  Capital  in  which  the  City 
administration  Is  on  the  side  of  the  enemies 
of  the  American  Republic. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Houn  Butt,  Jr. 

{From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  7,  1970| 

U.S.  Drops  Ckabczs  m  Wae  Rallt  Incident 

(By  Henry  Aubln) 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  yesterday  dropped 
a  charge  of  inciting  to  riot  against  a  Green 
Berec  sergeant  who  was  arrested  during  last 
3:iturday's  wln-the-war  rally  when  he  scuf- 
fled with  ylpples  over  possession  of  a  Vlet- 
cong flag. 

According  to  police  records,  the  man  was 
personally  arrested  by  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson. 

At  a  hearing  in  D.C.  Court  of  Oeneral  Ses- 
sions on  the  charge  against  Sgt.  IC  James 
R.  Kerns,  a  37-year-old  Army  reservist  on  ac- 
tive duty,  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  man. 

"If  I  had  been  there  (at  the  rally)  I 
probably  would  have  helped  him  take  the 
flag  away,"  Halleck  told  a  reporter  later. 

The  Judge,  who  Is  known  In  General  Ses- 
sions for  speaking  out  both  on  and  off  the 
bench  on  socul  and  political  Issues,  de- 
scribed himself  OS  a  "Chauvlnlsf^  and  said 
he  thought  Congress  should  make  it  a  crime 
to  display  the  flag  of  a  country  or  force  with 
whom  the  United  States  Is  at  war  either  offi- 
cially or  unofficially. 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  cited  "lack  of 
prosecutive  evidence"  as  Its  reason  for  drop- 
ping the  charge,  a  felony. 

Kerns  had  also  been  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct,  a  misdemeanor-  The  corpo- 
ration counsel's  office,  which  handles  such 
less-severe  charges,  said  It  was  dropping  this 
charge  at  the  request  of  the  metropoUtan 
police  department. 

Kerns,  who  served  a  year  In  Vietnam  and 
liveti  In  Glen  Echo  with  bU  wife  and  four 
children,  is  on  leave  as  publications  director 
of  a  locsl  computer  firm. 

At  the  Rev.  Carl  McIaUre*s  rally  at  th« 
Waahlngton  Monument,  a  friend  of  his 
grabbed  the  flag  carried  by  ylpples.  Wh«n 
It  was  dropped.  Kerns  said  be  picked  it  up 
and  ripped  it  while  be  ran  off. 

A  melee  ensued  with  punches  thrown  t»y 
both  the  ylpples  and  Kerns,  who  estimated 
that  there  were  more  than  10  ylpples  against 
him. 


NTXON  AS  NEGRO'S  FRIEND 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Negro 
in  high  appointive  office,  James  E.  John- 
son. Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  should  know  about 
the  status  of  blacks  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Commissioner  Johnson  says  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  done  more  for  the  blacks 
than  any  other  President  since  Lincoln. 


X 


He  cites  the  fact  that  in  previous  ad- 
ministrations minority  personnel  were 
added  to  Federal  rosters  but  that  they 
"came  In  at  tlie  bottom  and  stayed  right 
there."  In  the  present  administration 
President  Nixon  has  directed  agency 
heads  to  see  that  Government  managers 
and  supervisors  implement  tlie  policy  of 
equal  advancement  opportunities  which 
has  resulted  in  greater  -upward  mobil- 
ity" for  minority  persons  than  in  the 
past. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
more  about  Commissioner  Johnson's 
views  on  this  subject,  I  insert  the  article 
appearing  In  the  Kansas  City  Star,  en- 
titled "Nixon  as  Negroes'  Friend."  In  the 
Record : 

NntON  AS  NrcaoES'  Fsieno 
(By  BUI  Moore) 

James  E.  Johnson,  who  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  US.  Civil  Service  commission,  and 
who  Is  black,  cannot  understand  why  so 
many  of  his  race  fall  to  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  President  Nixon.  It  must  be  that  they 
are  unreconstructed  Democrats,  he  believes. 

In  Kaniias  City  today,  John&on  said  he  did 
not  make  his  visli  here  to  sound  the  trumpet 
for  his  boss  (NUon)  particularly  but  the  fact 
was  that  he  believed  Nixon  had  done  far 
more  for  the  blacks  then  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  or.  In  fact,  any 
President  since  Lincoln. 

He  added  that  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  had  issued  executive 
orders  on  the  subject  of  fair  employment 
which  bad  had  the  effect  of  adding  many 
Negroee  and  other  minority  group  personnel 
to  federal  rosters.  But.  he  said,  those  execu- 
tive orders  did  not  spell  out  to  the  various 
agency  beads  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
new  employees  and  the  result  was  that  they 
'came  in  at  the  bottom  and  stayed  right 
there." 

Johnson  cited  a  paragraph  from  Nlxon^ 
memorandum  of  August  8.  1969.  to  the  heads 
of  departmenu  and  agencies: 

"Every  posalble  step  must  be  taken  by 
agency  heads  to  make  sure  that  each  man- 
ager and  supervisor  in  the  government  un- 
derstands and  Implements  the  objective  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  Our  supervisors'  performance 
must  in  every  way  support  equaUty  of  op- 
portunity for  all  employeee." 

Johnson  asserts  that  Nixon  meant  busi- 
ness when  he  made  that  statement,  the 
agency  heads  took  it  seriously,  and  the  result 
had  been  more  "upward  mobility"  for  minor- 
ity persons  In  federal  service  than  ever 
before.  He  mentioned  the  great  variety  and 
high  quality  of  training  programs  to  prepare 
blacks  and  others  for  better  positions. 

The  dvU  service  oonunlaeloner  said  that 
tbe  old-time  traditional  Republican  Negro 
went  Democratic  with  tJie  late  Prankln  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  Since  then,  eetlmatee  have 
been  that  the  Democrats  bad  a  hold  on  some 
90  to  94  per  cent  of  their  vote.  Nevertheless. 
under  the  present  administration  employ- 
ment Is  up.  opportunities  for  promotion  are 
up.  the  Oeneral  Services  administration  la 
going  all  out  to  involve  mituintlea  In  con- 
tractual relationships  with  the  federal  gov- 
emment  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  black  capitalism  actually  working 

for  the  first  time,  he  said. 

And.  he  added:    "This   Is   In   contrast   to 

the  OEO  handouts  the  ghetto  blacks  were 

getting  from  the  previous  administration. 
Before  his  appointment  to  the  commission 

In  January,  19fl9.  Johnson  served  under  Gov. 

Ronald  Reagan  In  charge  of  the  California 

Department     of     Veterans     Administration 

affairs. 
Re  was  a  luncheon  speaker  today  at  Rlch- 

ards-Oebaur  Air  Force  base. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENTS TASK  FORCE  ON  MODEL 
CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  only 
been  in  the  past  decade  that  the  Nation 
has  become  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  developing  In  our  cities.  In  that 
tune,  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sponded with  major  Innovations,  Includ- 
ing the  creation  of  two  new  departments 
concerned  mainly  with  urban  affairs — 
the  Department  of  Hou.'iing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation — the  creation  of  the 
Council  for  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  grant-in-aid  programs. 
The  model  cities  program,  in  particular, 
was  designed  to  attack  the  problem  of 
deteriorating  inner  cities.  These  were  all 
Important  steps,  and  significant  progress 
was  made. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
seen  that  the  problems  are  proving  very 
stubborn  and  that  the  programs  of  the 
sixties  contained  some  important  flaws. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  resulted 
from  a  vast  proliferation  of  different 
Federal  programs,  each  with  complex 
sets  of  regulations.  In  order  to  benefit 
from  the  Federal  money  available,  a  city 
had  to  hire  teams  of  experts  to  prepare 
detailed  plans.  They  had  to  shift  their 
own  priorities  according  to  the  projects 
for  which  Federal  money  was  currently 
available.  And  they  were  plagued  by  ex- 
cessive oversight  by  Federal  officials. 

If  continued  progress  is  to  be  made, 
the  morass  of  Federal  programs — over 
400  potentially  useful  to  cities — must  be 
simplified  and  additional  leeway  must  be 
given  to  State  and  local  officials  to  imple- 
ment local  priorities  without  the  restric- 
tions of  Federal  "categorical"  programs. 

The  need  for  improving  the  Federal 
approach  to  urban  problems  Is  carefiilly 
discussed  In  the  recently  released  report 
of  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Model 
Cities,  which  deserves  careful  study  by  all 
concerned  citizens.  I  Insert  the  summary 
of  the  report  at  this  point  In  the  RicoiU) ; 

SUMHAST 

Altbougb  Joderal  support  of  the  clUea  h«s 
increased  sharply  In  receac  yeaia.  It  haa  not 
had  the  results  that  were  hoped  for  In  those 
parts  of  the  cities  where  conditions  are  wont. 
This  Is  partly  because  the  Mggest  federal  out- 
lays have  been  In  tbe  suburban  fringes  and 
In  rural  areas.  It  la  also  because  the  federal 
government  has  tied  too  many  strings  to  the 
aid  It  iias  given.  Over-regulation  baa  led  to 
waste  and  frustration. 

WitJi  about  400  grant-in-aid  programs 
involving  roxighly  HO  blUlon  a  year,  federal 
aid  to  dtles  is  now  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
federal  bureaucracy  Is  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering It.  In  the  view  of  the  Task  Force,  moet 
city  governments  can  be  trusted  to  use  fed- 
eral funds  in  tbe  maimer  Congress  Intends. 
but  whether  one  trusts  them  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  them  much  more  latitude 
because  the  alternative  is  waste  and  fnw- 
tratlon  and/or  tlieli  replaoement  by  a  vastly 
expanded  federal-state  bureaucracy. 

Because  It  was  designed  to  reduce  waste 
and  Increase  efficiency  by  giving  the  clttea 
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much  greater  freedom  in  deciding  how  fed- 
eral funds  were  to  be  used  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, the  model  cities  program  was — in  Its 
conception — a  long  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  federal  government  did 
not  fully  live  up  to  Its  promises.  The  program 
has  been  both  over- regulated  and  under- 
supported.  It  has  nevertheless  made  a  use- 
ful contribution  by  sensitizing  city  halls  to 
the  problems  of  poor  nelgbbor&oods.  bring- 
ing mayors  and  citizens  groups  together.  Im- 
proving nianagement  methods,  and  initiating 
projects  that  on  the  whole  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  supported  by  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  key  elements  of  an  urban  progrsm 
will  be  ones  for  increasing  employment  of  thf 
low-skilled,  raising  incomes,  and  eliminating 
barriers  to  movement  from  places  of  poor 
opportunity  in  the  Inner  cities  to  places  of 
good  oppjrtunlty  in  the  suburban  fringes. 
The  potential  of  the  model  cities  program 
should  be  Judged  in  this  context. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  are  as  follows : 

1.  Most  federal  aid  should  go  to  the  cities 
by  way  of  revenue-sharing  rather  than  by 
categorical  gran t«-ln- aid. 

3.  The  categorical  programs  should  be  oon* 
BoUdated  into  a  much  smaller  number. 

3.  The  model  cities  program  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  means  of  asserting  tbe  interest 
the  nation  has  In  improving  the  quality  of 
life  m  the  city  slums. 

The  program  should  be  Umlted  to  the  150 
cities  already  selected  and  fluids  should  be 
distributed  among  these  dtlee  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula.  The  clUee  should  t>e  required 
to  lue  the  funds  to  improve  conditions  in 
their  poorest  neighborhoods,  to  keep  cur- 
rent a  plan,  to  afford  citizens  of  affected 
neighborhoods  opportunities  to  contribute  to 
the  planning  and  operation  of  model  cities 
programs,  and  to  meet  a  few  other  stand- 
ards. The  Model  Cities  Administration  should 
make  an  annual  review  to  see  that  these  re- 
qulrementa  are  met:  beyond  this  Is  should 
not  regulate  the  model  cities. 

4.  Tbe  Model  Cities  Administration  should 
make  such  evaluations  as  will  be  useful  for 
national  policymaking:  It  should  make  post- 
audit  evaluations  only  as  may  be  required 
for  the  annual  review  or  at  the  request  of 
the  city. 

6.  The  Model  Cttlea  Administration  Ehould 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  cities  only 
at  their  request.  The  need  of  Btnall  cities 
for  technical  assistance  can  best  be  mot  by; 
(a)  creation  of  a  feder&l-ctaie  system  mod- 
eled on  the  Agricultural  Service,  and  (b) 
long-term  exchanges  of  personnel  among 
city,  state,  and  federal  government*.  Elected 
neighborhood  boards  should  be  enabled  to 
secure  some  technical  advice  from  sources 
of  their  own  choosing. 

6.  To  assure  adequate  support  of  the  model 
cities  program,  the  President  ahould  make  It 
unmistakably  clear  to  beads  of  urban  agen- 
cies that  be  attaches  importance  to  It. 
Agencies  should  be  directed  to  "hold  back" 
at  least  36%  of  their  non-formula  grant 
funds  and  to  free  these  special  funds  from 
usual  processing  and  routine  complexities: 
Section  108  of  the  E>emoastratlon  cities  Act 
should  be  Implemented:  information  on 
gT&nt£  flowing  into  the  states  should  be 
msde  available:  agencies  should  be  required 
to  consolidate  their  state  planning  require- 
ments and  to  treat  model  city  plans  as  suiB- 
cient  for  purposes  of  all  applications. 

7.  The  President  should  bt  authorized  to 
transfer  certain  funds  from  urban  categCMrl- 
cal  programs  to  the  model  ddes  program. 

8.  Direct  appropriations  lo  HUD  for  sup- 
plemental grants  should  be  In  amounts  suCB- 
clent  to  assure  that  total  federal  support 
win  not  fall  below  what  the  dtles  were  lad 
to  expect  when  they  made  their  plans. 
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QUALITY  EDUCATION  PLEDGED  BY 
SEGREGATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

or    LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspaper  presents  a  classic  example  of 
the  double  standards  existing  in  educa- 
tion in  our  country. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  criticized  colleges  in 
Virginia  for  being  too  black  while  tn  the 
same  newspaper  a  wrlteup  on  the  new 
school  superintendent  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  quotes  him  as  saying : 

Tou  do  tt  because  70U  believe  that  a  black 
school  sj^tem  wUb  a  black  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, black  studAit5.  and  black  Instruction 
and  admintstration  c&n  make  the  American 
dream  come  true  here. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  need  to  go  all  the  way  to  New 
Orleans  tn  his  search  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  nor  does  HEW  need  to  criti- 
cize Virginia.  All  these  bureaucrats  need 
to  do  is  to  stand  on  their  veranda  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What 
standards  are  they  using  at  Howard 
University  and  Pederal  City  College? 

What  Superintendent  Scott  has  told 
the  Washington  bureaucrats  is  that  he  Is 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  that 
what  is  needed  in  this  country  is  to  get 
on  with  quality  education  and  quit  stir- 
ring up  trouble  by  trying  to  homogenize 
the  race.  This  i&  what  we  in  the  South 
have  known  and  tried  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  for  years. 

I  include  newspaper  dippings  as  fol* 
lows: 
IProm  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  7, 

19701 

Fona  Schools  CmmctxEo:    OotXECEs  Too 

Black.  HEW  Ttu^  Voginia 

Richmond  — A  federal  agency  has  included 
Virginias  predominantly  black  colleges  with 
the  states  predominantly  white  colleges  m 
crltlciEing  what  Jt  says  is  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve an  exclusive  racial  image. 

This  la  believed  to  be  the  flr<t  public  dis- 
closure in  Vlrg.nia  of  complaints  by  the  0.8. 
Department  al  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare against  black  colleges.  Similar  com- 
plaints against  wblt«  schools  have  been 
widely  reported. 

Singled  out  for  criticism  by  HEW  were  Vir- 
ginia Union  University  in  Richmond.  Virginia 
State  College  sc  Petersburg.  Hampton  In- 
stitute and  Norfolk  State  College. 

The  federal  agency  suggested  in  corre- 
spondence with  Virginia  Union  that  the 
."ichool  hire  a  white  coach,  pursue  a  nondls- 
crlminauon  policy  In  otT-campos  hiring  and 
hou&ing  and  require  a  campus  club  to  cease 
excluding  whites. 

Virginia  State  was  asked  to  stress  In  Its 
publications  that  the  college  la  open  to  all 
races,  that  tt  assign  teachers  without  regard 
to  the  racial  composition  of  Its  school  divi- 
sions and  to  make  sure  that  groups  using 
college  property  for  meetings  do  not  discrim- 
inate again£t  whitea. 

Tbe  lack  of  a  white  coach  at  Norfolk  State 
also  bothered  HEW.  which  also  tirged  that 
the  school  move  ahead  In  areas  of  white  stu- 
dent recruitment,  '"even  If  It  necessitates 
some  adjustment  la  entrance  requirements." 

HCW  pral&ed  Hampton  Institute  for  mak- 
ing seme  commendable  efforta"  In  mitigat- 
ing "th?  racial  IdCDtlflabllUy  ol  a  cnce-sesre- 
gated  institution."  but  said  "additional  ef- 
forts are  necessary.'' 
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Hampton  Institute  also  was  urged  by  the 
agency  to  take  additional  steps  "to  bring 
more  white  students  to  your  campus  as  full- 
time  students." 

None  of  the  top  officials  at  the  four  schools 
were  available  or  willing  to  cuounent  on  tlic 
HEW  ccrrespondence. 

I  From    the    Washington    Evening    Star. 

Oct.  7.  19701 

Scott    Installed    in    School   Job.   Ploces 

■QniurT  EoucaTTOH" 

(By  Glenn  Duon) 

As  Dr.  Hugh  Scott  and  his  family  mounted 
the  steps  of  McKloley  High  School  laet  night, 
a  cadet  honor  guard  etltlened  to  attention 
and  saluted  while  the  school's  cheerleaders 
stepped  off  a  special  greeting  of  their  own: 

•Hello.  Hugh  Scott.  How  do  you  do, 

McKmley  High  says  hello  to  you. 

But  before  we  begin,  we'd  like  to  say. 

You're  the  best  superintendent  that's  come 
our  way. 

Two  bits,  four  bits,  six  bits,  a  dollar. 

All  for  Hugh  Scott,  stand  up  and  holler." 

The  occasion  was  the  offlclal  installation 
of  Scott  OS  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
DC.  Public  Schools.  Before  he  wu  tlux>ugh. 
ma?t  of  the  500  persons  In  the  audience — 
including  students,  parents,  teachers  and 
public  school  and  D.C.  government  olDclals — 
were  hollering  or  at  least,  standing  and 
clapping. 

After  being  installed  by  D.C.  Board  of 
Education  President  Anita  F.  Allen,  who 
charged  him  to  "Join  and  promote  our  revo- 
lution tn  education."  Soott  said:  "I  accept 
the  charge  of  the  president  of  the  school 
board  and  I  hope  that  In  accepting  it  the 
citizens  ot  D.C.  will  think  of  Hugh  Scott  as 
always  charging  at  full  speed — and  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  time  In  the  right  direction. 

"I  believe  that  individuals,  be  they  white 
or  black,  are  entitled  to  quality  education 
.  .  .  and  I  will  work  vigorously  to  oppose  any 
factors  that  Impede  quality  education — be 
they  external  factors  or  internal  factors. 

"Hold  me  accountable.  I  want  nothing  less 
than  that,  hut  I'm  going  to  hold  you  ac- 
countable too.  I  don't  want  any  armchair 
mothers  and  fathers  in  this  school  system." 

"Don't  forsake  me."  he  said,  "the  su- 
perlntendency  Is  a  lonely  Job." 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  agreed, 
strongly  urging  Washington  residents  to  sup- 
port Scott. 

"Don't  play  games  with  this  man.  because 
if  you  play  games  with  blm.  you're  playing 
games  with  the  lives  and  education  ot  your 
children.  .  .  .  Stand  behind  this  man  and 
give  him  the  opportunity  he  is  entitled  to. 

"I  wouJd  like  to  say  that  not  only  our 
government,  but  the  people  of  our  city  have 
said  to  this  man.  'Oo  to  it.  Do  your  thing  for 
o\ir  children  and  make  it  a  better  life  for 
them  and  for  us.'  Work  with  him.  Let's  all 
be  together  with  him  when  he  speaks  of 
quality  education." 

Scott  pledged  "to  do  not  solely  what  Is 
easy  but  what  is  right  and  what  is  necessary  " 
to  improve  the  DC.  Public  schools.  He  said 
he  bad  the  "operational  toughness"  to  put 
the  •educational  philosophy"  of  quality  edu- 
cation mto  practice. 

"I  view  education  as  a  partnership."  of 
students,  faculty  and  administration,  he  said. 
"You  can  expect  me  to  provide  leadership 
In  educational  matters.  That's  what  I'm  paid 
to  do. 

"But  this  Is  not  a  Job  you  do  Just  for  the 
money.  I  won't  be  putting  in  12- and  14- 
hour  days  Just  for  that  $38,000  year.  You 
don't  do  It  Just  lor  that. 

"You  do  it  because  you  believe  that  a  black 
school  system  with  a  black  board  of  educa- 
tion, black  students  and  black  Instruction 
and  administration  can  make  the  American 
dream  come  true  here." 
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EARTH  I  CARE— A  RESPONSIBLE 
MULTIMEDIA  CONCEPT  TO  IM- 
PROVE OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7.  1970 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  headquar- 
tered near  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter in  my  district  is  a  most  remarkable 
organization,  seeking  In  a  most  responsi- 
ble way  to  overcome  the  abuse  of  our  en- 
vlronment. 

This  is  the  Earth  Awareness  Founda- 
tion, which  is  sponsoring  the  widely- 
accepted  "Earth  I  Care"  movement,  a 
multimedia  concept  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  this  great 
effort  is  located  near  the  heart  of  otir 
Nation's  space  program — for  although  it 
is  not  sponsored  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  or  any 
Government  agency — several  officers  of 
the  foundation  hold  responsible  positions 
with  NASA.  Indeed,  the  foundation  drew 
heavily  upon  NASA's  own  motivational 
Aethods  as  a  guide  for  its  own  program. 

Its  founding  directors  include: 

Jerome  P.  Lederer.  director  of  safety, 
NASA  Headquarters. 

John  Hart,  cartoonist,  creator  of 
"B.C."  and  the  Wizard  of  Id. 

Eugene  Horton.  manager,  educational 
programs.  NASA-MSC. 

Walter  Cunningham,  astronaut. 

Dr.  Preston  T.  Parish,  manager,  sys- 
t«ms  safety,   NASA-Huntsville. 

Russell  L.  Schweickart.  astronaut. 

Albert  M.  Chop,  manager,  motivational 
programs.  NASA  Headquarters. 

Robert  S.  Scott,  director.  Washington 
Office  of  Aerospace  Corp. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  director  of  medi- 
cal research  and  operations,  NASA-MSC. 

Philip  H.  Bolger,  assistant  director  of 
safety,  NASA  Headquarters. 

It  is  indeed  heartwarming  to  me  to 
know  that  such  talented  men.  with  such 
a  demand  upon  their  limited  Ume.  have 
imdertaken  such  a  worthy  effort.  Be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  in  the  purposes 
of  the  foundation,  and  that  it£  efforts 
and  purpose  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  my  colleagues,  but 
the  American  people,  I  am  talcing  the 
liberty  of  citing  from  its  beautiful  de- 
scriptive brochure.  Because  I  know  the 
deep  concern  of  many  Americans  over 
the  great  need  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment, and  their  desire  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  efforts  of  a  responsible 
group  in  this  field.  I  suggest  that  each 
who  desires  to  do  so  write  direct  to 
"Earth  I  Care."  1275  Space  Park  Drive. 
Houston,  Tex.  77058,  for  full  information 
on  the  great  work  now  being  done. 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  backgroimd  on  this 
most  constructive  effort: 

EatTU   I   ChMM 

tn  196S,  as  personnel  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston,  Texas.  U.S.A  . 
completed  preparations  for  sending  Ameri- 
can astronauts  on  their  flrst  Journeys  to  the 
moon,  many  young  people  in  neighboring 
communities  were  also  planning  trips.  Their 
vehicle:  drugs. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Space  Center,  alarmed 
by  the  growing  problem  or  drug  abuse  In  its 


own  bscltyard.  established  a  Drug  Awareness 
Committee  to  search  for  the  root  cause.  To 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  drug  violations,  a 
campaign  ol  inform:ition  and  education  was 
Initiated. 

As  this  effort  expanded  and  took  form. 
more  and  more  concerned  citizens  became 
Interested  nnd  actively  involved,  giving  their 
time  and  talents  to  develop  a  meaningful 
service  to  the  community. 
'  Astronauts,  some  of  whom  were  members, 
offered  their  services,  along  with  noted  car- 
toonist John  Hart  and  high  school  age  stu- 
dents from  the  local  community.  Thousands 
of  posters,  decals  nnd  bumper  stickers,  carry- 
ing Information  on  the  growing  drug  prob- 
lem, emerged  In  the  Houston  area.  A  rap 
session  was  held,  entitled.  "Communication 
Through  Confrontation."  Community  leaders 
and  concerned  parents  publicly  discussed 
the  drug  issue  with  local  teen-agers.  Astro- 
naut Rusty  Schwelckart  served  aa  panel 
moderator. 

Physicians,  clergymen,  psychiatrists,  law- 
yers, concerned  parents,  school  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  law  enforcement  officials  all  were 
brought  into  working  sessions.  Their  sugges- 
tions, taken  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
were  carefully  weighed  and  evaluated. 

One  otiserratioo,  common  to  all  partici- 
pants, was  that  drug  abuse  seemed  linked 
to  a  much  deeper  social  problem;  the  evap- 
oration of  beliefs  and  erosion  of  moral  values. 
a  phenomenon  In  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  generation  gap. 

Prom  this  hypothesis  emerged  a  unique 
and  far-reaching  awareness  program  to  stim- 
ulate constructive  public  Involvement  not 
only  In  dealing  with  the  drug  question  but 
m  all  areox  of  social  mtercourse  affecting 
the  quality  of  human  life. 

Experience  gained  In  the  space  com- 
munity's efforts  Inspired  creation  of  a  non- 
proQt  educational  foundation,  developed  and 
chartered  under  laws  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
The  founders  represented  many  disciplines 
and  brought  to  the  organization  broad  pro- 
fessional and  public  service  experience  and 
varying  backgrounds.  An  Imaginative  and 
capable  group  of  prominent  citizens,  they 
shared  a  dedication  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  environment. 

The  Foundation's  initial  structure  was  pat- 
terned after  a  flight  safety  program  developed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  create  a  quality  consciousness 
and  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
Uvea  of  the  astronauts  and  the  success  ot 
space  missions.  This  program,  motivational 
in  character.  Is  known  as  Manned  FUgbt 
Awareness.  Since  its  Inception,  it  has  reached 
an  estimated  430,000  persons  in  some  30.000 
companies  and  federal  organisattona  engaged 
in  the  development  of  U.S.  maimed  q>ace 
mght. 

Elements  of  the  Manned  Plight  Awareness 
Program  include  special  purpose  mottva- 
tlonal  Alms,  exhibits,  posters,  literature, 
visits  by  astronauts  to  production  areas 
where  work  on  space  vehicles  Is  In  progress. 
national  and  regional  conferences  for  quality 
management  personnel,  awards  and  letters 
of  appreciation  from  astronauts  to  workers 
for  exemplary  effort,  and  distribution  of  a 
monthly  newsletter  to  some  30,000  sub- 
scrlbera  in  companies  and  federal  Installa- 
tions. 

Through  their  flights  into  deep  space,  espe- 
cially the  aborted  lunar  mission  of  NASA's 
Apollo  13  spacecraft,  the  astronauts  have 
made  us  aware  that  Earth  Is  man's  only 
oasis  In  the  celestial  desert.  Man  has  no  nat- 
ural home  other  than  Earth  that  offers  refuge 
or  escape  should  we  despoil  our  planet  and 
make  it  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

To  save  the  crew  of  Apollo  13,  flight  con- 
trollers worked  calmly  and  objectively  to 
maintain  viable  conditions  within  the  en- 
vironmentally-threatened spacecraft.  So  must 
we  now  recognize  the  real  and  present  danger 
to  Spaceship  Earth,  and  the  necesalty  of  ur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gent  but  rational  action  to  meet  and  over- 
come our  environmental  crisis. 

With  mushrooming  population  growth  and 
lu  associated  demands  upon  the  environ- 
ment, there  is  no  assurance  that  life  as  we 
know  It  will  continue  Inde&nltely  on  this 
planet.  However,  those  who  augur  the  de- 
mise of  man  before  the  2lst  century  are  ex- 
trapolating from  trends  and  Ignoring  man's 
learning  curve  and  his  power  to  bring  about 
constructive  change  through  rational  plan- 
ning, commitment,  and  concerted  action. 
Which  way  the  pendulum  will  actually  swing 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead  depends  upon 
our  atutudes  and  where  we  place  our 
priorities. 

Motivating  the  public  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  despoliation  la  the 
salient  and  urgent  purpose  of  the  Earth 
Awareness  Poundatlon.  This  purpose  was 
fully  enunciated  at  the  Foundation's  historic 
meeting  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  May  ao,  1970. 

A    STATEMENT    OV    PtTHPOSE 

We  find  ourselves  today  In  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  desire  to  develop  the 
Earth's  resources  and  the  need  to  preserve 
the  Earth's  environment — both,  presumably, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Man  has  begun 
to  develop  an  awareness  that  better  house- 
keeping of  the  Earth  must  be  practiced  as  be 
continues  to  take  from  the  Earth  the  things 
he  needs  and  uses. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  mankind  is  man 
hUnself.  Developmenu  in  science  and  tech- 
nology have  brought  material  wealth  and 
the  promise  of  a  better  life  for  more  people. 
Yet,  against  an  Impressive  backdrop  of  prog- 
ress and  accomplishment,  the  effects  of  this 
technology  are  In  many  cases  worlElng  con- 
trary to  man's  health  and  happiness. 

tinprecedented  technological  progress  has 
restUted  In  equally  unprecedented  contami- 
nation of  our  environment. 

Expansion  of  population,  even  in  indus- 
trialized and  affluent  nations  such  as  the 
Uruted  States,  has  become  a  problem  of  great 
concern.  The  resources  of  the  planet  are  t>e- 
Ing  plundered  In  an  effort  to  sustam  Its  bur- 
geoning population  with  too  little  regard  for 
the  consequences. 

We  face  the  danger  of  a  world  which  Im- 
personallzes  and  devalues  the  Individual,  re- 
sulting lu  alienation,  apathy,  unresponsive 
and  Irresponsible  Institutions,  and  a  lack  of 
concern  for  one's  fellow  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Therefore  ...  we  hold  that  man  Individ- 
ually and  collectively  can  achieve  a  quall^ 
life  only  when  he  ix  able  to  view  himself  as 
part  of,  and  with  dependence  upon,  the  na- 
tural "ecosystem."  Further,  we  beUere  that 
such  an  awareness  and  self -realleatlon  Is  Im- 
perative and  urgent  if  man  Is  to  avert  an  en- 
vlromnenf.ai  social/ ecological  crisis  so  tre- 
mendous as  to  exceed  anything  he  has  known 
before. 

We  believe  that  those  who  modify  or  con- 
sume the  natural  resourcee  of  the  planet 
must  take  into  consideration  twth  the  short 
and  long  term  consequences  of  their  activity 
on  the  total  environment,  and  where  necec- 
sary,  take  appropriate  action  to  maintain  an 
ecological  balance. 

We  hold  that  the  degradation  of  our  en- 
vironment due  to  man's  spoilage  of  the  Earth 
through  technological  growth  and  the  ever 
Increasing  depletion  of  our  resources,  can  be 
reversed.  Commitment  Is  essential.  We  be- 
lieve that  concerned  and  responsible  people 
provide  the  singular  ingredient  for  construc- 
tive growth. 

We  hold  that  man's  chances  for  survival 
are  dependent  upon  his  attitude  toward  his 
fellow  man,  and  hla  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

We  hold  that  man  must  work  with,  instead 
of  against  nature. 

We  hold  that  man  Is  the  most  valuable  na- 
tural resource  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
that  abuse  of  this  reaource,  both  mental  axul 
physical,  must  cease  if  htmianlty  Is  to  fulfill 
Its  potentiality. 
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Because  of  our  common  concerns  we.  the 
founders  of  the  Earth  Awareness  Foundation, 
dedicate  ourselves  and  our  organization  to 
attainment  of  practical  humanitarian  goals 
directed  toward  enrichment  of  the  quality  of 
life  and  improvement  of  the  environment  In 
which  we  live. 

Professionals  In  motivation,  communica- 
tion and  human  relations,  who  conceived 
and  Implemented  the  fsr-reaching  Manned 
Flight  Awareness  Program  for  the  X3B.  space 
agency,  are  the  architects  of  the  Earth 
Awareness  Foundation  and  continue  to  work 
with  this  activity  and  guide  Its  efforts. 

Applying  lessons  learned  and  using  manv 
of  the  same  tools  successfully  employed  in 
that  national  effort,  the  Poundatlon  assists 
local  and  national  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  and  provides  the  necessary 
media  for  exchanging,  on  a  wide  geograptUc 
basis.  Information  and  views  of  general  m- 
lerest  and  concern. 

Motivational  presentations,  films,  exhibits, 
awards,  posters  and  literature  are  provided 
to  organizations  to  support  goals  which  are 
compatible  with  the  Foundation's  purpose. 
Panicipating  organizations  are  able  to 
strengthen  and  erUlven  their  basic  programs 
by  employing  these  tools  and  avaumg  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  tho«  who  speak 
publicly  for  the  Foundation. 

KECPiNC  IN  roDCH — ^A  frE:wsi.rrm 

TTie  Earth  Awareness  Foundation  publishes 
a  monthly  newsletter  which  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  exchanging  factual  informstton 
and  editorial  expression  on  matters  related 
to  environmental  improvement,  ond  the 
projects  and  activities  of  members.  The  pub- 
lication serves  to  stimulate  thougtit  and  ac- 
tion, and  is  distributed  to  community  lead- 
ers and  service  groups  at  muiucipal.  state 
and  national  levels. 

Contributing  editors  Include  student  lead- 
ers, researchers,  environmental  specialists 
and  recognised  authorities  representing  the 
educational,  buslnese  and  scientific  commu- 
nities Special  attention  Is  devoted  to  report- 
ing and  publicly  recognizing  constructive 
activities  of  service  groupa  and  youth  organi- 
sations, and  Identifying  originators  of  In- 
novative and  creative  projects  of  public 
Importance.  Editorial  contributions  and 
comments  are  invited.  Annual  subscriptions 
are  WOO. 

TBAVELXNO   KXUXarTB 

Maximum  u-se  is  made  of  all  types  of  fixed 
end  mobile  exhibits  designed  to  Illustrate, 
and  dramatize  tbe  Foundation's  theme.  Ex- 
hibits Include  examples  of  commuzdty  model 
programs,  student  and  industry  acienoe  proj- 
ects of  environmental  impcvtanoe,  and 
product  developments  related  lo  air  and  wa- 
ter purification  and  waste  management. 
POSTxas 

Sclenttste.  aatronauta  and  other  public  fig- 
ures present  their  personal  comment  on  sub- 
jects of  pubUc  conoem  througb  colorful, 
high-Impact  poeten.  Popular  characters 
from  the  cartoon  pages  of  tbe  dally  news- 
paper are  also  found  In  poster  displays  and 
other  visual  m^Hp  to  focus  pubUc  attention 
on  drug  dangers,  air  and  water  poUutlon,  and 
other  environmental  problems. 

Poeters  are  thoughtfully  prepared  with  the 
young  audience  tn  mind.  Students  of  high 
school  and  college  age  actively  assist  the 
Poundatlon  In  developing  materials  that  are 
meaningful  and  ai^iealtng  to  youth. 

Information  on  cost  and  availability  may 
be  obtained  upon  request.  Special  voliune 
rates  to  school  groupa. 


Earth  Awareness  Foundation  produces  and 
distributes  16miQ  high  quality  aound  films 
for  school  researchers,  general  audiences  and 
community  service  programs.  Films  are  care- 
fully researched  and  keyed  to  audiences  of 
different  age  groups  and  aoclo-economlc 
backgrounds.  Astranauta  and  other  well- 
known  peraonalltlea  are  featured,  and  aol- 
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mitlon  16  used  stlecUvriy  in  some  produc- 
UOM  to  put  »croM  messages  which  »re  other- 
wise dUBcult  to  convey.  The  creative  genius 
of  some  ol  the  world's  best  contemporary  car- 
toonists u  employed  In  this  ellort. 
praLiCATioNS 
Earth  Awareness  FoundaUon  maiee  avaU- 
able  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  In- 
cluding soclo-ecologlcal  research  studies. 
aurvevs.  opinion  polls,  reprints  Irom  the 
technical  and  popular  press,  public  addresses 
by  industry  and  federsj  government  oOcals 
and  educators,  and  tactual  reports  In  many 
categories. 

PKOMOnONAI,    MATERJALS 

High  quality  decals.  bumper  stickers,  but- 
tons patches.  T-shirts  and  other  promotion- 
al Items  which  have  proven  effective  In  cre- 
ating group  esprit  and  public  awareneM.  are 
available  at  nominal  co,t  for  community 
klcioU  campaigns  and  sustaining  Pf'BI*™*- 
A  catalogue  of  these  materials  Is  avaUable 
upon  request. 

CAaTOOK   COMMrMICATlONS 

Todav  we  live  In  an  age  when  com- 
munications are  carried  out  on  a  cosmic 
scale  Astronauts  almost  routinely  leave  the 
Earth  and  travel  great  distances  through 
space,  while  flight  controllers  on  the  ground 
talk  with  them  as  effortlessly  as  the  guest  ol 
a  hotel  might  call  for  room  service. 

Tet  in  the  more  pedestrian  relationships 
between  father  and  son.  husband  and  wUe. 
nations  and  people,  communlcatlona  are.  at 
tunes,  almost  non-existent. 

ATCheologlsta  remmd  us  that  the  most 
orunltlte  form  of  human  communication  u 
the  simple  Une  drawing.  When  man  nret 
moved  about  the  Earth,  he  attempted  Orst 
to  translate  his  thoughts  mto  pictures, 
which  be  carved  on  roclta  on  the  walls  or 

"Today  with  voices  carried  back  and  forth 
through  the  expanses  of  space,  the  simple 
drawing,  the  cartoon,  remains  the  undis- 
puted tltlehoUler  ss  the  most  effective  me- 
dium tor  reiuclng  the  compleiltlea  of 
modem  day  lite  to  a  universally  understand- 
able form.  ^    .      

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Earth  Aware- 
ness Foundation  Is  John  Hart,  whose  highly 
amusing  and  sophisticated  strips.  "B.C."  and 
■The  Wizard  of  Id."  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining and  talked  about  cartoons  In  the 
world  today. 

AWAanS  .ANTJ  FISSO.MAL  EICOONITIOH 

To  stimulate  personal  Involvement  in  en- 
vironmental improvement,  the  Earth  AJJ*"; 
ness   Foundation    provides    "Earth    I    Care 
awards  and  other  forms  of  recognition  for 
individual  and  group  achievement. 

Among  these  are  the  Order  of  the  Apteryi 
and     the    astronaut-inspired     BmaU     SWp 

Award.  

oxnca  or  THi:  apttbtx 

Readers  of  the  popular  comic  strip.  "B.C.". 
wiU  quickly  recognise  this  comical  and 
closely-protected  creature  gradually  making 
a  comeback  from  near  extinction.  In  some 
wavs.  his  struggle  for  survival  In  a  changing 
and  complex  world  Is  not  unilke  our  own. 

The  Order  of  the  Apteryi  Is  a  widely 
eought-aller  form  of  personal  recognition 
available  only  tlirough  the  Foundations 
governing  Ixxly.  Persons  whose  exemplary 
acts  contribute  ImportanUy  to  the  solution 
or  better  understanding  of  envlronmentaUy- 
related  problems  are  eUglble  to  receive  this 
coveted  award. 

skall  stxp  awabd 

Companies  and  organlxatlons.  both  pubUc 
and  private,  mating  slgnlHcant  contributions 
to  environmental  Improvement,  are  eligible 
tor  special  awards.  Unique  among  these  Is 
a  bronM  plaque  displaying  an  authenUc 
replica  of  the  historic  first  human  footprint 
left  on  the  lunar  surface.  The  Impression 
has  been  cast  from  actual  boot  molds  of  the 
space  suit  worn  by  Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong. 
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This  distinguished  award  symboUxes  a  step 
forward  and  honors  group  initiative  and  sin- 
gular accomplishment  in  dealing  with  en- 
vironmentally related  problems  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life. 

The  Earth  as  a  planet  is  unique  in  our 
solar  system.  Not  only  does  It  support  the 
only  intelligent  life  form  we  know,  but  serves 
as  well  as  the  home  of  a  truly  staggering 
variety  of  both  animal  and  plant  life.  It  has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  beautiful  blue  oasis 
in  the  vast  blackness  of  space. 
There  is  no  other  Earth. 
Those  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  travel  beyond  the  atmosphere,  to  circle 
the  Earth  or  set  foot  on  the  moon,  have 
looked  back  on  their  home  planet  with  a  new 
perspective. 

Through  the  mediums  of  photography, 
video  transmissions,  and  the  astronauts'  own 
verbal  descriptions,  all  men  have  shared, 
vicariously.  In  these  mlnd-stretchlng  ex- 
periences. 

Can  we.  with  this  new  foiind  awareness, 
afford  to  view  nature,  and  each  other,  as  ob- 
stacles in  attaining  the  good  lite?  Or  can  we 
learn  to  live  as  brothers,  cooperating 
through  selfless,  personal  acts  to  preserve  a 
living  environment? 

Participating  astronauts  and  other  direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation  are  committed  to  the 
latter  choice,  end  extend  to  all  citizens  of  all 
nations  on  Earth  an  Invitation  to  assist  them. 
Those  de.'iinng  to  actively  participate  in  the 
work  of  this  Foundation,  may  take  the  first 
step  by  wrrltlng  and  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
Founders'  Pledge  and  the  organlzaUon'a 
newsletter. 

SASTH.   X   CAXB 

(A  planetary  AtSrmatlon) 

JinnSO.  1D70. 

I  pledge: 

To  rededlcate  my  life,  my  energy  and  the 
resources  at  my  disposal,  to  helping  you  stay 
alive,  healthy,  and  beautiiul. 

To  make  personal  sacrifices  to  help  pre- 
serve a  balance  In  nature,  renouncing  the 
despoliation  of  the  bounty  of  your  oceans, 
lands,  lakes  and  rivers,  for  personal  pleasure 
or  profit. 

To  discipline  myself  to  flight  for  your  life, 
though  it  take  longer  and  demand  more  of 
me  than  I  can  now  foresee. 

To  become  more  responsible  for  your  fu- 
ture, and  more  responsive  to  needs  of  my 
friends  and  fellow  passengers  on  Spaceship 
Earth,  respecting  the  rights  of  all  to  live  In 
harmony  with  nature  and  one  with  another. 

RUSSXU.  I.  BcHWXlCKAaT. 
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ment.  Weakened  by  internal  dtcay  and 
pressured  by  tills  and  other  insurrec- 
tions, the  Austrian  Oovernment  was 
.'orced  to  accede  to  these  demands.  On 
March  15.  the  Hungarian  Diet  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution  which  estab- 
lished complete  HuUiiarian  autonomy 
with  provisions  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  and  universal  religious  toleration. 
But  by  1849.  the  empire  had  recovered 
enough  strength  to  declare  war  on  Hmi- 
gary  in  an  eSort  to  regaUi  their  lost 
control.  As  President  of  the  new  republic. 
Louis  Kossuth  led  his  cauntrymcn  in  the 
war  effort  against  Uie  Austrians.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  Hungarian  forces  would  not 
be  easily  subdued,  the  Austrians  appealed 
to  Tsar  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  dis- 
patched 140.000  troops  for  use  against 
the  Himgarlans.  Unable  to  resist  tliis  new 
onslaueht.  the  Hungarian  armies  sur- 
rendered to  the  Riissians  on  August  13, 
1849. 

Although  Kossuth  and  his  cabinet 
managed  to  escape  to  Turlcey.  a  wave 
of  atrocities  were  perpetrated  against 
prominent  Himgarians.  culminating  in 
the  executions  of  October  8.  These  hang- 
ings, shootings,  and  floggings  were  so 
s»vere  that  even  the  Russian  field  com- 
manders were  shoclted  by  them.  But 
those  who  fought  for  Hungarian  free- 
dom and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  victors  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, not  only  by  Hungarians  but  by 
all  who  treasiire  freedom  and  honor  its 
champions. 


THE  HUMANIST  MOVEMENT  IS 
GROWING 


HUNGARIAN   NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
MOURNING 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  coNNXcnctTr 

IN  THE  HOnsB  OF  REPBE8BNTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  DADD.'^RIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day the  Hungarian  people  commemo- 
rated the  stniggle  of  their  forebears 
to  win  freedom  from  the  empire  of  Aus- 
tria and  mourn  the  martyrdom  of  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  that  strug- 
gle. For  on  that  date,  in  1848.  13  Hun- 
garian generals  were  executed  at  Arad. 
HungatT.  following  the  faUure  of  the  rev- 
olution. And  so.  we  observe  the  Hun- 
garian National  Day  of  Mourning. 

The  revolt  of  the  Hungarian  people 
against  their  Austrian  oppressors  typifies 
the  spirit  of  nationalist  insurgence  which 
characterized  that  period.  Millions  of 
Hungarian  .students  and  workers  took  to 
the  streets  in  1848  to  demand  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  republican  form  of  govem- 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NIW    TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  and 
the  American  Ethical  Union,  founded  In 
1876.  which  are  located  In  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  cospon- 
sored  the  International  Humanist  and 
Ethical  Union  Congress,  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  August  4  to  8. 

The  Ethical  Culture  Society,  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Lovejoy 
Elliott.  Algernon  D.  Black.  Jerome  Na- 
thanson,  and  others,  has  made  many 
contributions  to  social  welfare  and  prog- 
ress, thus  enriching  the  city.  State,  and 
NaUon. 

In  the  October  1970  issue  of  the 
Churchman  Is  an  article  written  by  Jesse 
Gordon,  a  long-time  contributor  to  the 
Churchman's  pages,  a  foreign  corres- 
pondent, and  now  editorial  consultant  to 
the  Nation.  This  article  is  a  concise  re- 
port of  the  International  Humanist  and 
Ethical  Union  Congress. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

THE   HOMAWIBT    MOTKJttNT   Is   OeOWIHG 

(By  Jesse  Gordon) 
The  International  Humanist  and  Ethical 
Union,  under  whose  auspices  a  congreas  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  MjissochiiBetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
( Aug.  4-8 )  has  grown  rapidly  since  Ita  found- 
ing In  1962  at  Amsterdam.  More  than  400 
delegates  came  from  20  countrlea  to  attend 
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this  flrvt  IBEU  meeting  to  be  held  ta  the 
United  States.  The  last  congress  was  in  1980 
In  Paris.  The  theme  of  this  congress  was 
"To  Seek  a  Humane  World."  with  the  sub- 
title: "How  Can  Man  Direct  His  Future 
ETolutlon?" 

The  American  Ethical  Union,  a  sponsor.  Is 
a  group  dedicated  to  affirming  "the  dignity 
of  the  individual  in  principle  and  practice." 
It  Is  a  national  federation  of  over  thirty 
Ethical  societies  and  a  founding  member 
of  IHEU.  Founded  by  PeUx  Adler  In  1876. 
the  movement  was  an  experiment  in  moral 
religion  called  Ethical  Culture,  which  com- 
bined a  need  to  examine  changing  values,  in- 
corporating what  was  worthwhUtt  Into  the 
dally  lives  of  men  and  women. 

Included  among  the  sponsors  was  the  Amer- 
ican Humanist  Association,  dedicated  to 
humanistic  thought  and  humanistic  action, 
Incorporated  In  1941.  with  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States,  Humanism  sees  man  as 
a  product  of  this  world,  of  evolution  and 
human  history,  and  aclcnowledges  no  super- 
natural purposes.  It  emphasizes  "human  In- 
terdependence" and  accepts  ethical  respon- 
sibility for  human  life  and  conduct. 

The  Fellowship  of  Religious  Humanists, 
also  a  sponsor  of  the  IHEU  CongresB,  pub- 
lishes the  quarterly  Religious  Humanism. 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoagland. 

The  Joint  Office  for  Social  Concema  (for- 
merly the  Council  for  Humanist  and  Ethical 
Concerns)  maintains  an  office  In  Washington. 
D.C.  to  support  or  influence  federal  legisla- 
tion on  Issues  such  as  concclentlous  objec- 
tion, civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  abortion  laws,  peace,  and 
disarmament.  Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  AEU, 
AHA  and  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Associa- 
tion, this  new  project  Is  devoted  "to  the  ^- 
pllcatlon  of  insights  of  humanistic  ethics 
and  liberal  religion  to  major  problems  fac- 
ing American  society  In  the  1970's."  Its 
guidelines  to  draft  boards  on  non-rellglous 
objectors  were  drafted  by  Edward  L.  Ertcson, 
leader  of  the  Washington  Ethical  Society 
and  president  of  the  American  Bt-blcal  Union. 

Prof.  J.  P.  van  Proag.  chairman  of  IHEU, 
who  has  his  office  In  Utrecht,  Holland,  ob- 
served that  the  organization  of  humanists  is 
a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  getting  a 
booet  particularly  after  World  War  11.  While 
humanlste  have  always  been  connected  with 
social  reform,  be  sold,  much  of  the  early  or- 
gazuzed  movement's  efforts  had  to  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  rights  of  non -believers.  "That's 
over  now,"  be  added.  "Our  emphasis  more 
and  more  must  Ue  on  oontrtbutlons  to  social 
reform  and  personal  satisfaction." 

Individual  humanists  have  played  prom- 
inent roles  In  the  creation  of  new  so- 
cial structiues,  notably  Sir  JuUon  Huxley 
(UNESCO).  Lord  Boyd-Orr  (FAG)  and 
Brock  Chisholm  (WHO) . 

Dr.  Jerome  Prank,  president  of  the  Plfth 
IHEU  Congress,  Ls  associated  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  known  psychiatrists  In  this  country 
and  abrocul.  Of  the  several  books  Dr.  Prank 
has  written,  his  Sanity  and  Survival:  Pajf' 
chological  Aspects  of  War  and  Peace  (Ran- 
dom House.  1967).  Is  the  beet  known. 

But  a  younger  breed  of  IHEU  memben  has 
been  pushing  the  Intemaaonal  federation  It- 
self to  become  more  actlon-orlented.  as  evi- 
denced by  Dr.  Peter  Draper,  chairman  of 
the  British  Humanist  Association,  who  urged 
the  congress  to  "be  involved  In  the  poUtlcal 
as  well  as  moral  aspects"  of  today's  Ufa. 

A  leading  British  Uberal  told  the  audience 
that  civilization  has  become  a  alave  to  the 
bureacratic  mind,  technology  and  systemic 
fascism.  The  popular  revolutionary  slogan 
"Powar  to  the  People"  Is  "unquestionably 
necessary  and  useful  in  a  modern  society," 
Jo  Grtmond,  former  leader  of  the  British  lib- 
eral Party,  said,  adding: 

"Until  men  begin  demanding  the  otumge 
they  want  In  tbe  syatcm.  little  wlU  bap- 
pen  . . . 
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"The  great  mistakes  of  our  civilization 
are  made  by  tbe  bureaucratic  mind,  and  I 
don't  mean  only  the  civil  service  . . . 

"Groups  and  parties  that  oppose  govern- 
ment should  be  encouraged,  even  by  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  . .  . 

"The  opportunity  of  objecuon  and  protest, 
which  is  the  minimum  power  required  to 
keep  any  government  efficient.  Is  too  limited 
in  today's  world." 

Mr.  Orimond  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
then  studied  law.  In  19S0  he  won  a  seat  m 
tbe  British  Parliament  as  a  member  from 
the  most  northern  section  of  Scotland.  In 
November,  1956,  be  was  elected  leader  of  tbe 
Parliamentary  liberal  Party,  an  office  he 
held  until  his  resignation  ten  years  later. 
More  recently,  Mr.  Grlmond  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
Evening  News.  In  November,  1960.  be  was 
elected  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University. 

Grlmond  stressed  the  need  for  strong 
groups  of  opposition  to  those  in  power  be- 
cause government  bos  become  too  susceptible 
to  pr.;isure  groups  that  do  not  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  at  heart.  The  growth  of 
democracies  has  created  a  new  power,  he  said. 
"Pressures  [are]  working  In  secret  within  the 
bureaucratic  structure  of  Industry,  profes- 
sional organizations  and  the  civil  service 
looking  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
Interests  and  pursued  by  men  and  women 
who  have  been  indoctrinated  by  particular 
views  to  play  particular  roles." 

Lord  Rltchle-CaJder  addressed  the  Con- 
gress on  "The  21st  Century — A  L-ook  Ahead." 
He  is  the  author  of  3S  books,  including  Med' 
trine  and  Man,  Science  in  Tour  Lives,  Living 
With  the  Atom,  and  The  Inheritors:  The 
World  That  Man  Created.  He  has  received 
the  KoUnga  Prize  for  his  outstanding  work 
for  UNESCO.  Is  now  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  Dan- 
forth  Foundation  Lecturer.  He  is  Consultant 
to  the  Center  for  Democratic  Studies  In  Cal- 
ifornia, and  a  FeUow  of  the  World  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  served  as  science 
editor  of  New  Statesman  and  Naiian,  1945-68. 

Noam  Chomsky,  Professor  of  Linguistics  at 
M.I.T.,  well-known  author,  lecturer  and  ac- 
tivist, a  "guru"  to  the  present  college  gen- 
eration, spoke  on  "Here  and  Now — Problems 
and  Promise  of  the  Present."  Senator  Walter 
Mondale,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  tbe 
Hon.  Rita  Hauser.  a  member  of  the  US.  Dele- 
gation to  the  Ull.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  addressed  the  congress. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  professor  of  biology 
at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis.  Uo^ 
and  weU-known  for  his  work  In  ecology,  re- 
ceived the  International  Humanist  Award. 
A.  PblUlp  Randolph,  the  distinguished  black 
labor  leader,  received  the  American  Human- 
ist Association's  "Humanist  of  the  Tear" 
award  for  1070,  in  recognition  of  his  many 
years  of  service  to  democracy,  clvU  rights 
and  welfare  of  all  Americans.  "Humanist 
Fellow"  awards  were  presented  to  Corliss 
L&mont.  author  of  Ttte  Philosophy  of  Hu- 
manism, and  Helen  Lament,  noted  author 
and  worker  for  civil  Ubertlea.  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Wendt.  chemist,  author  and  science  lecturer. 

Six  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  flnol 
IH^-M  session.  Including  a  resolution  on  UjS. 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia.  Introduced  by 
Corliss  Lamont,  which  oondenmed  "the  cruel 
and  Immoral  American  war  of  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos."  and  urged 
total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  fences  and  equip- 
ment by  January  2.  1971.  There  were  also 
resolutions  on  human  rights,  the  human  en- 
vironment, on  the  3Sth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  population  control, 
family  planning  and  abortion. 

Certainly  the  congress  could  be  described 
as  Buoceasful.  The  humanist  movement  la 
growing  in  ail  ports  of  the  world,  even  be- 
hind the  Iron  ctuxaln.  as  evidenced  by  dele- 
gates from  Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  There 
were  even  separate  meetings  held  by  Marx- 
ist and  non-Morxlst  humanists  during  the 
congreas  and  communication  wai  eetabllshed 
between   them.   One   recalls   Mrs.   Margaret 
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Knight's  famous  deecrlptlon  of  humanism 
as  'morals  without  religion."  This  congreas 
woiUd  describe  humanism  In  much  broader 
t«rms.  Humanism,  which  came  out  of  tbe 
Renaissance  period,  is  now  In  a  spiritual  re- 
vival. Ethical  humanism  Is  In  a  strong  In- 
teUectual  reawakening  and  in  a  new  cycle 
of  development.  These  times  call  for  social 
commitment  and  every  humanist  must  make 
his  contribution  to  social  welfare  and  prog- 
ress, in  line  with  the  theme  of  tbe  con- 
gress— "To  seek  a  humane  world." 


STRENGTH  THROUGH  SPENDING— 
A  MISGUIDED  APPROACH  TO  DE- 
FENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   COBTNECnCOT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  begun  to  examine  more  closely 
Pentagon  proposals  for  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, aircraft,  and  other  defense  items. 
This  if  certainly  a  positive  step.  For 
years,  the  Defense  Department  has  had 
only  to  mention  "security"  to  answer 
an  questions  and  eliminate  all  concern 
about  speciflc  weapons  systems.  Por 
years,  the  Pentagon  has  cried.  "Damn 
the  torpedoes,  the  cost,  the  research  and 
the  reliability.  Pull  speed  ahead."  For 
years,  anyone  who  has  dared  to  question 
Defense  Department  spending  practices 
has  been  branded  "unpatrotic"  or  worse. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  this  self- 
righteous  attitude.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have 
watched  the  unnecessary  waste  and  mis- 
use of  billions  of  tax  dollars  for  "cost 
overruns."  We  have  seen  countless  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems,  supposedly 
•■vital"  to  our  national  defense,  rushed 
into  premature  production  before  all  re- 
search questions  have  been  answered. 
We  have  seen  a  long  line  of  weapons 
meant  to  provide  us  with  "ultimate  se- 
curity" become  obsolete  before  produc- 
tion Is  completed.  Most  tragically,  we 
have  seen  the  American  people  lose  con- 
fidence in  our  Defense  Establishment  and 
create  a  new  wave  of  antlmllltarlsm 
which  rivals  that  of  Isolationist  times. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  numbers  are  grow- 
ing, who  have  become  disillusioned  with 
tbe  blank-check  appropriation  which 
the  Defense  Department  requests  each 
year.  If  this  Government  Is  to  Invest 
billions  of  dollars  for  defense,  we  believe 
that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  determine  If 
such  Investments  are  justified.  We  can  no 
longer  accept  promises  of  "ultimate  se- 
curity" instead  of  proper  research  and 
development.  We  can  no  longer  condone 
the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars  on  cost 
overruns  because  we  are  told  it  is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  waste  money  on  de- 
fense. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
contention  that  the  Pentagon  budget  Is 
untouchable  while  all  other  budgets  are 
subjected  to  the  most  intensive  scrutiny. 

My  colleaeues  and  I  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept "because"  as  an  answer  to  our 
questions  about  national  defense.  We  de- 
mand to  know  why  certain  weapons  sys- 
tems are  necessary,  where  they  will  go, 
when  they  vrill  be  ready  and  how  much 
they  win  cost  No  longer  can  we  afford 
to  wait  for  these  answers  until  after  tbe 
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weapons  become  obsolete,  afte^they  f^ 
b«rause  of  lack  of  proper  research,  or 

^er  billion--^  »'  0°""=^  "'"  *?,t''  l^"^ 
mSjsed  This  is  our  responsibility  and 
SIJ?  duty.  M  Siwaker.  and  we  can  ignore 
"'i^neTusare-cnemiescftbemiU- 
un'"  or  unpntrictlc  On  the  '•""trao-J.e 
want  to  provide  this  Nation  with  the  be^t 
^ible  defense,  but  we  do  not  think 
^t  limited  »PP™P"»"'"^-J^: 
c^ul  research  and  hurry-up  producUon 
will  pro-.ide  us  with  that  defense. 

*U  of  the  errors,  the  wasle  and  the 
ar^c^ance  whrch  have  typified  the  Pent- 
«ron  approach  to  national  defense  in 
^entiears  are  oxemphfled  by  continu- 
ing attempts  to  ram  the  Safeguard  .'VBM 
Lv^tem  down  our  throats.  The  Pentagon 
tvantTto  expand  the  ABM  system  now. 
^ea^dl«s  of  the  tactical  justification 
"such  a  step,  regardless  oflU  pojlble 
adverse  effect  on  the  arms  r»ce  ""^  the 
SALT  talks,  and.  most  Importantly,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  it- 
tflf  admiu  to  the  need  for  nullions  of 
?clla?s  in  additional  research  to  perfect 

^^Ai^irof  the  flr^t  three  Members  of 
Congress  to  publicly  oppose  ^M  deploy - 
meiit  I  remain  unconvinced  that  It  is 
in  our  national  Interest  to  spend  i^- 
told  billions  of  dollars  u>  deploy  a  de- 
fense system  that  is  not  ready  now  and 
may  never  be  ready. 

1  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  thoroughly  ^'^^^J^^'T' 
gon  budget  in  general  and  the  ABM  sys- 
tem m  particular  in  the  Vf*"  |°  "-"f, 
Snly  in  this  way  will  we  be  ajjle  ^  «"' 
Uie  fat  from  the  defense  budget  whJe 
providing  this  Nation  with  a  defense  sys- 
tem based  on  reUability.  not  expense. 

HORTON  SALUTES  MRS.  FRANCISR. 
GAiSaGHER  AND  HER  VOLUN- 
TEER WORK 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF    intW    YORK 

Vi  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  7.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  "  is  aJ - 
WBVs  gratilvlng  to  be  made  aware  of 
e^  ciSSi  l»;oming  involved  In  the 
p?^l^of  a  community.  There  .s  a^- 
MvsTneed  for  these  conscientious  peo- 
ple w?^^over  causes  in  which  their 
skUlT  may  be  of  great  benefit  t«  others, 
and  their  value  is  often  in»'f^"«-  ^.. 
It  was  With  much  appreciation  that 
I  learned  recenUy  of  such  a  Pe^°5^°<» 
her  fine  contributions.  She  is  Mrs.  Pran- 
S  B^allagher.  Jr..  of  1973  DubUn  Road. 

^M^^l»ebeT  has  found  her  niche  as 
an  exceptionally  hard  worker  for  the 
volunteer  ambulance  service  of  Pfnfield^ 
^heis  a  charter  member  of  this  fine 
f^up  wWch  4s  established  in  1»66  and 
was  recently  Involved  in  a  campaign  to 
^^re  needed  funds,  and  to  recruit 
additional  members  of  the  sendee. 

Those  who  know  her  say  she  never 
seems  to  stop  working,  planning,  and 
thinking  of  the  ambulance  service.  As  is 
generally  reaUzed,  these  groups,  ^d 
there  a^  many  of  them  throughout  my 
congressional  district,  need  the  support 
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of  not  only  many  "h^b"'""  °'  '"^' 
but  also  of  active  parUcipants  in  the 
ambulance  seri'iccs. 

It  is  hard  working  people  like  Mrs. 
Francfc  Gallagher  who  keep  the  n«^- 
sary  interesU  alive  and  the  enthusiastic 
mVJS^TS  on  the  )ob.  For  her  splendid 
eilorts.  Mrs.  Gallagher  was  recenUy  tJie 
recipient  of  a  salute  in  the  Rochester 
Times  Union,  which  was  authored  by 
Jose  Echaniz.  Jr.  His  news  account  of 
Mrs.  Gallagher's  effecUvencss  in  behalf 
of  the  ambulance  service  for  the  town  of 
Penfleld  teUs  an  inspiring  story  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  now  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 
Timks-Dnion  SALrrrs  M«s.  Fkncis  B. 

(Bv  Joee  Echanlz.  Jr.) 
This  a  the' time  of  year  when  'olunt«r 
amhuunce  companies  m  Monroe  County  seek 
runds   and  recruit   volunteers. 

Among  the  campaigners,  tew  work  harder 
than  Mra.  Prancl.  B.  OiUlagher.  Jr.,  who  Is 
s^rh«dlng  .  drlre  to  provide  2«-ho"r  am- 
b\ilance  .service  tor  the  Town  ot  P^n'"'„ 

Peuow  workers  and  campaign  leaders  «ay 
shr-knocm  herself  out"  e«h  day  tracking 
down  enough  volunteers  to  staff  the  am- 
^rnce  SJflce  around  the  clock.  Thiamin 
iddltlon  to  her  1300  houia  of  ambulance 
dutv  in  the  paat  four  years.  ,.,.,„K„.«t 

She  has  conducted  meetings,  d  strlbuwd 
leanets  and  taught  dawa  m  ambulance  dU- 
J^cVfnTln   °rt"   «  cont«:t  «id  quality 

new   volunteers.  ., 

Training  new  dispatchers  and  mfdlc- 
di«w  fo?  the  ambulance  service  can  take 
^  W  fmTr  months,  and  Mr.  Gallagher  h« 
often  been  pressed  Into  ««;''«"  ^f^'^ 
while  mothers  attend  cla««sor  as  a  teKher. 
She  is  a  quallfled  Bed  Croea  flrst  aid  In- 
st^ctor   and   takes  a  regular   turn   on   the 

Co™tv  atablUhed  in  WM.  Mrs.  Oallagher 
fs  rchaneTmemher  and  h«  b«n  «;tlv.  In 
all  phases  ot  ambulance  worK  „„„„ 

T^e  petite  but  energetic  y°"'>«/°^- 
wiftstm  manages  <»  !"' '?"^^t,2LLf?^ 
pOTind  patient  on  a  stretchei— neceaaary  to 

"tro^.^hT^^^e'aervlce  a.  a  -wonh- 

wh"e  wtr-  fultui  •  -^'f  -^"Tgtt 
interest.  Its  very  gratifying.  I  mini  i  ge 
.  lot  more  out  of  It  than  '  P"«^j„i,„  1. 
A  native  of  Rocheatir.  Mis.  JP*"**""  ," 

«'yAira^d^^"^^/- 

"H-.:;h=w^or^-rnSirk1n{^ucatlon 
for  Kodak.  They  have  a  »n.  Kevin.  T..  and 
llvt  at  19T3  Dublin  BMd.  Penfleld. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1370 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  ()ne  of  the 
most  painful  economic  P™blems^[ 
American  citizens  and  for  fJie  locai. 
sSte^d  Federal  Government,  is  the 
m^hcSt  of  borrowing  money,  or  the 

'"^TUirican  consumer  toter«ted  in 
a  large,  long-tenn  P'^hase,  such  as^ 
automobile  or  a  home,  has  all  too  fre 
'uS  found  that  he  is  virtually  pr  ced 
Zi  of  the  credit  market  U  credit «  avail- 
able to  him  at  aU.  T°  P'^'??f^,ft^S 
home,  on  a  30-year  plan,  will  ultimately 
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cost  the  perspective  pui-chaser  S55.000  or 
an  addiUonal  $35,000  just  in  Interest. 

For  the  student  wishmB  to  pursue  a 
course  of  higher  education  loans  »« '"" 
creasingly  dUBcult  to  obla  n  ""d  the 
inlercst  rates  charged  increasinsb 
higher  The  farmer  and  the  small  bus^- 
nSman.  too.  have  siUIered  severely 
from  the  same  condition. 

Moreover,  the  hiijh  rates  of  mterest 
have  caused  particularly  difficult  prob- 
lems for  our  towns  and  communities  of 
all  sizS.  Despite  their  desire  to  obtam 
loans  for  public  projects,  cities  ^d  towns 
have  oftentimes  lound  that  the  hl.,h 
grade     municipal     bond     rate      which 
reached  6.3  percent  in  August  of  this 
year,  has  forced  them  to  delay  or  indett- 
nitely  abandon  projects  vitally  m  the  in- 
wrest  of  the  ciltons  in  tho.«  commum- 
ties  The  result  has  been  as  visable  as  it 
hS'  tien  unfortunate;  school  improve- 
mrate  have  been  put  off.  new  schools 
have  not  been  constructed,  water  and 
sewer  plant  needs  have  gone  unmet,  and 
planned  expansions  and  improvements 
of  park  and  street  systems  have  been  re- 
duced or  cut  completely. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 29  issue  of  the  Washington  Eye- 
nlng  Star  higitlights  the  problems  which 
high-interest  rates  have  caused  for  our 
tow^  and  communities  and  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  to  insert  it  at  this  pomt  m 
the  Record; 

TIOHT      MONir      POLICV      SHOWS     IN      SBAB8T 

CrriEs  AND  Towwa 

(By  John  CunnlB) 

NEW  yo«K.— The  evidence  may  be  seen  in 

mlLy  t^  and  citle.  tbrougbout*^.rl»: 

overcrowded   schools,    po'boled   roads    poor 

wa«7suppllea  and  olherwlae  Inadequate  mu- 

°'8t''a«'and"S;a  government,  have  had  a 
hard^e  of  rm^the  financial  markets  dur- 
mUS  and  mSrt  of  1970.  Borrowing  c<»« 
were  up  money  was  tight.  And  though  the 
"tuat"on?..  .a«d  lately,  the  physical  evl- 
dence  remains. 

paoBLSKS  otrrUK«D 
Moreover  a  good  many  financial  analysts 
sB«^t^  iblt^e  .ituatlon  may  he«»B. 
Sc  and  .uggest  that  «w,'««?,'^„2 
borrowing  must  be  devised  'or  nonlederu 
governments,  perhaps  even  mvoWmg  «.b.l- 

"'^hurthr^ltuatlon  that  has  prt.i««d 
a  ^ewbat  shabby  appearance  m  more  than 
a  lew  cities  and  towns  today: 

Inflation  during  the,  late  IBSOs  grew  ao 
di«ro^ly  'hat  Uie  f^ieral  government  w« 
?oTcS"nto%ctlon.  Stringent  monetary  poU- 
cles  were  put  into  practice  In  order  to  stlM 
demand  that  was  overstraining  ^'^^^^ 

This  meant  upward  pressure  on  bcrrw^g 
co^and^at  meant  that  cities  and  towns 

in  order  to  Induce  buyers  to  purchase  their 

""dh.  price,  roe.,  .hocked  con""""' 
fao^  tteir  highest  bortowlng  coett  m  hl»- 
»„  iSd  flmilly,  «i  bond  buyers  eontrnu^ 
^''dem-md  hl^er  "><>"«"•"»■  ™*  '^. 
ItUT  another  was  forced  to  delay  or  poet- 
pone  projects.  

These  declslona  werent  olway.  arrived  at 
„^SJllv  in  many  Instancea.  legal  celUnga 
^r'e«m^'  '^"TtLrs  from  P'^in^J^lX 
ing  rates.  And  so.  no  matwr  how  neoesaary 
the  project,  it  was  shelved.  .„.,. 
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Mil  bonds  Then  money  rates  wei«  higher 
elMwhere. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  municipal 
bond!,  the  tax-exempUon  feature,  also  came 
under  attaclc.  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  announced  It  would  re- 
examine the  tradltloDAl  policy.  BuyerB  were 
frtgbtened. 

Investors  in  tax-exempt  municipal  bonoa 
now  must  balance  the  rewards  of  tax-exemp- 
tion against  the  possibility  that  aometlzne 
during  the  life  of  purchaaes  the  tax  policy 
xmght  Indeed  be  changed. 

The  total  effect  of  this  was  devastating  to 
the  plans  of  many  cities.  With  a  federal  tight 
money  policy  in  effect,  and  with  some  in- 
vestors frightened  away  by  the  question  of 
tax -exemption,  there  Just  waan't  enough 
money  available  for  the  most  necessary  proj- 
ecU  in  some  of  the  most  flnandally  sound 
munlclpaUtlea. 

8AHX8    LACK    DESIUE 

The  question  now  being  argued  in  financial 
circles  Is  whether  the  structure  wlU  ever  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  borrowing  needs 
of  local  and  state  governments. 

Commercial  banks,  which  have  been  tradl- 
Uoniil  buyers  of  state  and  local  government 
securities,  have  indicated  less  entbuaJaam 
lately  about  committing  their  funds  for  ex- 
tended periods  so  long  as  Interest  rates  tend 
to  be  volatile. 

They  feel.  In  other  words,  that  they  can 
better  protect  themselves  against  turbulence 
in  the  market  by  investing  in  securities  with 
shorter  maturities  than  municipal  bonds. 
And  It  Isn't  too  dUBcult  to  And  such  In- 
vestments. 

What  will  the  remedy  be?  Some  propoaals 
call  for  federal  subsidies  to  InvestiOrB.  And 
some  suggestions  call  for  sabsldlea  to  lenders, 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  offer  more  attractive 
ylclda. 

The  more  optimistic  seers  still  maintain 
that  the  market  wUl  straighten  Itself  out 
and  Uiat  the  financing  needs  of  governments 
will  be  handled  without  chronic  problems 
— If  Inflation  la  contained.  It's  a  very  big 
"If." 


POUCE  KUUNOS  PART  OP 
NATIONWIDE  PLAN 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLOBxDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbls  altar- 
noon  I  testified  before  th«  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  my  bill. 
HH.  19332,  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kill  or  Injure  a  policeman, 
fireman.  Judge,  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment official  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
subject,  I  am  inserting  my  testimony  In 
ttieRicxias: 
8TATZMXKT  or  Hon.  Wuxxam  C.  c^aiob 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  appeer  here  today  to  testi- 
fy in  support  of  my  bill.  HJt.  183S3,  which 
would  make  It  a  FBder«l  crime  to  kill  or  in- 
jure a  policeman,  fireman.  Judge  or  other  law 
enforcement  ofllcial  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

In  the  1930'B,  the  people  of  America  were 
shocked  by  the  brutal  kldnap-slaylng  of  the 
Infant  son  of  a  national  hero.  Charles  Lind- 
bergh. Kidnapping  was  a  fairly  common  crime 
tn  those  days.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Loce 
Bagle'H  tragedy.  Congress  passed  what  tie- 
came  known  as  the  Lindbergh  Law. 

Tills  legrlalatlon  broke  new  grotmd  by  au- 
thorlzllxg  Federal  authorities  to  enter  kid- 
napping caeaa  after  a  peilod  of  time  had 
elapaed  on  the  presumption  that  the  criminal 
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bad  crossed  state  lines.  So  effective  has  the 
Lmdbergh  Law  been  that  kidnapping  Is  rela- 
tively rare  today. 

Unhappily.  In  recent  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  equally  heinous  acto.  Ra- 
tionalized as  "political  protest,"  they  take  the 
form  ot  rlou,  violence  and  murder.  Their 
purpose  Is  to  destroy  America's  Institutions 
by  violent  attacks  on  our  courts  and  our  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  Congress  has  begvm  to  respond.  The 
Anti-Blot  Act  of  1968.  of  which  I  am  the 
proud  author,  received  lU  add  test  earlier 
this  year  when  the  Infamous  Chicago  6  were 
convicted  of  inciting  the  violent  disorders 
which  rocked  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1908. 

We  now  have  a  leglalaUve  answer  tar  those 
who  would  abuse  free  speech  by  force  and 
vlolenoe.  We  can — and  must — put  them  in 
jail  where  they  belong. 

Now  a  new  cycle  of  violence  is  wracking 
America.  The  Black  Panthers  Party,  the 
Weathermen  Faction  of  SDS.  and  other  simi- 
lar paramilitary,  radical  revolutionary  or- 
ganlaatlons  have  launched  a  reign  of  terror 
in  this  ootintry. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  the  targeta 
of  an  unprecedented,  nationwide  assault. 
During  1989,  86  police  officers  were  mur- 
dered— a  34  percent  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  Through  September  15th  of  this 
year.  68  policemen  have  been  alaln. 

This  Is  no  coincidence.  It  Ls  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide plan  to  "Kill  the  Pigs"  and  "Blow 
Up  the  Pig  Sties."  Just  last  week,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oragon  was  bombed,  a  policeman 
In  Atlantic  City  was  murdered. 

Easewhere,  policemen  are  set  up  as  targeU 
for  asaault.  In  one  case,  law  officers  ware 
lured  out  of  a  police  siaUon  by  a  bogus  call. 
After  they  left,  the  desk  sergeant  ,on  duty 
was  attacked  and  badly  beaten. 

In  ftwfither  Instance,  officers  responding  to 
a  call  for  help  were  fired  on  by  a  sniper. 

Violence  and  disorder  are  becoming  part 
of  tlie  American  scene.  Radical  revolu- 
tlonarleB,  bent  upon  destroying  our  way  of 
Itte,  are  active  throughout  our  nation- 
Snipers,  bushwhackers  and  bock-stabbera  are 
cutting  down  our  lawmen. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  ctf  us  who 
love  America  and  would  preserve  Its  aacred 
institutions  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  To 
put  the  rioters,  the  poUce-klUers  and  the 
bombers  out  of  bualnesa. 

A  step  In  this  direction  would  be  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  19392.  Uke  the  Lindbergh  Law. 
this  legislation  la  based  on  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  It  would  operate  on  the 
bads  that  the  free  flow  of  commerce  through- 
out the  NaUon  is  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  This  rationale  la 
stated  in  Section  1 : 

"The  Congress  finds  that  there  has  been 
an  increasing  Incidence  ot  assault  upon  po- 
licemen, firemen,  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials  while  they  have  been  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  their  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  duties.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce  throughout  the 
Umted  States  la  dependent  In  large  part 
upon  the  orderly  and  efficient  opwatlon  of 
police  and  fire  depajtments  and  other  law 
enforcement  efforta.  Consequently,  the  Con- 
gress also  finds  that  any  wUlful  interference 
with  the  activities  of  policemen,  firemen,  and 
other  law  enforcement  offlcera  constitutes  a 
direct  Interference  with  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Therefore,  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  make  unlawful  wUlfuI  assaults 
upon  poUoemen.  firemen,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officials  for  the  purpose  of  outlaw- 
ing certain  conduct  which  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  free  flow  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce." 

The  approach.  I  realise.  Is  unusual.  But  It 
la  realistic,  and  will  do  the  Job.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  oope  with  an  organlred  effort  to 
overthrow  our  government  through  terrorist 
actlTltlea  slmUar  to  those  enqdoyed  by  the 
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Viet  Cong.  We  cannot  combat  our  enemies 
abroad  while  Ignoring  them  at  home. 

Free  speech  la  not  the  issue.  Rather,  the  is- 
sue Is  the  life  of  those  we  have  delegated  to 
protect  us.  If  we  do  not  support  our  police- 
men, our  firemen,  our  court  officials,  our  Na- 
tional Quardsmen  trying  to  help  quell  clvU 
disturbances — if  we  do  not  protect  them — 
then  the  days  of  our  great  Republic  are  num- 
bered. 

SpeclflcaUy.  HJl.  19332  would  make  killing 
of  any  law  enforcement  officer  a  crime  pim- 
Ishable  by  death  unlesa  the  Jury  recommends 
mercy.  For  any  assault  on  a  lawman,  the 
penalty  would  be  10  years  In  prison,  or  a 
tlO.OOO  fine,  or  both. 

If  an  officer  la  Injured,  the  punishment 
would  be  20  years  In  prison.  »30.000  fine,  or 
both. 

In  addition,  anyone  who  trantsports  In  in- 
terstate commerce — or  aids  In  transporting — 
any  weapon  used  to  attack  a  law  officer  would 
be  subject  to  similar  penaiues.  As  would 
those  who  conspire  to  do  so. 

My  bill  defines  "law  enforcement  officer" 
as  anyone  connected  with  maintaining  law 
and  order,  or  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  Justice.  It  covers  Judges  and  other  officers 
of  the  court — such  as  those  brutally  slain  in 
California  recently — and  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  National  Guard  engaged 
m  restraining  a  civil  disturbance. 

At  this  Juncture.  I  shotild  like  to  draw  the 
Committee's  attention  to  some  distressing 
reports  I  have  received  in  my  home  state  of 
Florida.  In  Belle  Glade,  a  smaU  agrlcultml 
oonmi unity  south  of  Lake  Okeechobe«.  a  mili- 
tant black  organlzaUon  Is  operating. 

Called  COBY  (Cry  of  Black  Youth),  this 
organlaatlon  puts  out  a  publication  called 
"Muck  Rake"  which  calla  poUoemen  'l>ig8" 
and  shows  cartoons  depicting  black  Amw- 
Icans  being  beaten  and  even  lynched  by  law- 
men. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Florida  Rural 
Legal  Services,  flnanced  by  federal  funds 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
helped  charter  COBY,  helped  publish  the 
"Muck  Raker"  and  baa  otherwise  supported 
an  effort  that  seems  aimed  at  dividing  rather 
than  uniting  Americans  of  different  races  and 
colore. 

When  local  police  officers  arrested  several 
COBY  leaders  on  cbargca  of  extortion,  at- 
torneys for  the  Florida  Rural  Legal  Servloee 
filed  a  suit  to  prevent  prosecution.  Instead. 
the  law  officers  were  accused  ot  dvu  rights 
violations. 

I  have  requested  an  investigation  by  the 
FBI  and  the  OBO. 

For  the  Ufe  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
how.  In  Belle  Glade,  federal  funds  can  be 
used  for  these  purposes. 

The  attacks  on  our  police  olBloera — with 
guns,  knives,  bombs  azid,  yes.  pens — ^must 
stop.  Law  and  order  must  be  preserved. 

Tbe  problem  transcends  state  Unee.  The 
killing  and  assaults  on  lawmen  are  part  of 
a  nationwide  program — &  program  with  links 
to  revolutionary  groups  in  foreign  landa. 

Americans  are  meeting  the  challenge  to 
our  liberties  abroad,  in  the  steaming  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  and  at  military  outpost*  through- 
out the  world.  We  must  not  permit  radical 
revolutionaries  to  turn  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica Into  asphalt  Jungles. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  challenge  to  our 
liberties  at  home.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge aa  well^or  perish. 

The  Issue  was.  I  believe,  summed  up  re- 
cently In  an  excellent  editorial  In  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  one  of  the  great  newapapen  in 
Florida. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  follows:) 
[From  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Sept.   1,  10701 
Thkt  Ame  Not  FooLUfc:  Thkt  Mkuc 

MtTum 
A  policeman  was  kUled  by  black  militant 
attackers  and  six  other  oCBoers  wounded  in 
abootouta  with  Black  PMittien  tn  PhUadel- 
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foreign    '■^'"J^"''"  ,.^  K^  ^^P™* 
T«i  City.  E»ru«  U<rt  ^^J^^^^^e 

ilth  ugm:  "Dwith  tt>  the  Pig" 

.e?^c^ in-  .;i«<l  »v  a  bai>d  ol  B'T"'^ 

s^'rtS  ^»5  robW  of  more  «.an  100  o»U 
"^re  .lao  a  »  P.tt«n  «.  tt.  Wwbjn^n 
U^up.  ?our  Laun  American  »mb«fl« 
^  a^bomb«l  JulT  3  *"■>  »  P'P»  "^ 
J^,^  .  room  «  «>•  J,'«"-^f  ^v^i 
feraTBoud  me  d»j  before.  The  weekend 
S^blu*.  were  pre«<led  b,  »  >«t«f  °'  ^^ 
^  neTd  m  Hew  Tor»  City  I""?"*'  '^ 
!?««  The  letter  umounclng  ^l,  boa^ 
would  go  oir  w«  .lgn«l  by  the  SevolutloBTj 

";r  tS^  «t«k.  the  wort  Of  -no«  but 
mugulded  »Dclal  refonner.7  There's  i*"'"" 
^  tl.-ln  between  theee  «:"  of  «^«o« 
««J  «x:l.l  JMtloe  «  there  U  to  com»ct  Bed 
Oblna-.  M«)  T«>-tung  with  c»pK;iU»m. 

ThU  mlUt»ncj  1»  no  Bd  etuH.  TbeM  young 
hoodlum,  of  the  revolutlooary  world  »re  w«l 
fl„,nced  »Dd  maneged.  Wltnes.  the  t«- 
ranglog  tinvels  of  Blac*  Pimther  le«der»  WUl 
SOS  members  Deelng  to  Mcape  erreeC 

The  pectem  of  destruction  which  beoine 
■o  deer  this  weekend  u  not  confined  to  the 
TJnlted  State..  The  skein  of  revoluUMi 
croaMS  nauonal  bocden  and  run.  through- 
out the  world.  h_«<w-i 
Columnlit  Victor  HliMl.  who  deecrlhee 
on  thla  P«e  the  terror  tacUca  In  India  and 
Oejlon.  ha.  been  reporting  for  months  how 
the  TOUthful  plotter,  fit  Into  a  wOTld-wlde 
Kheme  meeel  hM  pointed  out  that  the 
»narchl.t.  are  being  trained,  directed  and 
financed  by  Red  China  and  to  a  leeMT  eltent 

by  RuMla.  

The  revolutlonaile.  are  deadly  Mnoo.  in 
their  intent  to  deatroy  the  United  Statee. 
The  woner  the  pubUc  recognlie.  theee 
»no.tle»  of  rtolenee  for  what  they  are.  the 
^ker  win   the  waye  of   anarchy   be  put 

This  appUes  particularly  to  thoee  fooU<b 
people  in  collegea  and  certain  element,  of 
tbe  cultural  world  who  drape  their  arm» 
about  the  poor,  muunderstood  Black  Pan- 
tnera.  and  give  money-raising  cocktaU  pM- 
tlee  for  them. 

The  hand  holding  a  cocktail  glau  at  a  do- 
Eooder  party  to  the  same  one  that  can  throw 
a  MolotoT  eocktaU  in  the  name  of  leroluUon. 


MAYOR  DALET  VERSOS  LAKE 
MICHIOAN 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  arouM* 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  7.  1970 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr,  Spe»ker  Uie 
nuwror  of  Chicago  has  WV^^y  ^' ^ 
Seart  on  locaUng  the  third  Chicago  area 
r^rt  out  in  Lake  Michigan,  in  splW 
oT&V  fact  thai  the  feasibility  of  tU« 
addRional  facility  has  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  established, 
l^e  third  Chicago  jetport,  t^  »n^^«. 
It  Is  found  to  be  necessary  and  f easlWe 
Siould  be  located  where  it  wUI  have  toe 
l«St  possible  detrimental  feet  on  toe 
delicate  balance  of  nature.  It  should  aJ»o 
be  located  where  it  will  cause  toe  leMt 
hlrdSp.  disturbance,  and  inconvenience 
to  toe  smallest  number  of  P«>P'e- 

On  both  counts,  toe  Lake  Michigan  site 
is  unthinkable.  And  yet.  flytog  in  toe 
Facrof  all  toe  facts.  Mayor  Dalev  P«r 
sists  in  his  ominous  proposal  to  doom 
Lake  Michigan.  „   „_, 

The  Great  Lakes,  as  we  i^know  are 
alAady  In  grave  danger.  The  fate  of 
StrErie  has  been  well  document^; 
S?  threat  to  toe  otoer  four  Great  I^e. 
is  equally  great.  In  light  of  this.  I  ^d  t 
taS>ssible  to  understand  Mayor  D^eys 
SSSmatlon  to  build  an  artificial^ 
In  toe  lake  and  toen  place  a  monstrous 

letoort  on  that  Island.  

Recently,  toe  Post-Tribune,  an jatcd- 
lentTew^per  in  Gary.  I^..  P^^MSed 
^editorial  about  Mayor  Daley's  ^an  to 
deUver  a  deato-deaUng  blow  to  toe  ectf^- 
oey  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  insert  that  eO. 
°tSM  at  this  point  to  toe  Rxcou: 
Fo«  TUT  Jrrpoar  aito  tm  Lam 
word    has   leakwl   out  that   the   Pedeial 
Avuu^  Authority  (PAA)  may  »«»' "J" '"^^ 
Bllhta  m  and  out  of  a  propoMd  )«I»rt  J^ 
?lSi  Mlchlitan  just  off  the  Chicago  shoreline 
^d^  •c'^aubl."  with  tramc  in  «id  out 

"'^e^ont'^orff"?.  tn.e.  w.  dont  thmk 
U,'  If .  Iustlfl«l  Oh  the  b«ls  Of  current  P^ 
recommendations  barring  '"'h„ '^rr^! 
^in  30  miles  of  each  other  or  on  the  b^ 
S^    But  word  of  the  Umnment  ruimg, 

■";S''or^'^"pSS.bmt,  It  ma,  be  tru.^ 
Klv^tS^ot  a  NiSwert  Indiana  ^"'o' f ' 

S^^lcago  area  l"P°«,'''°"'to  aS 
liTrthalme  their  ammunlllon  to  awaoa 
S^MayS  Richard  D-ej's  l«»»-« 
Sfg^t^e-lak.  air  terminal  on  Ita  othM 
mSrt  vulnerable  flank-ecology^^  ^^ 

Possible  ecological  damage  was  o"  "^ 
^^Scsd   aaalnst  location   of   a  NorthwMt 

c^ruJ'LrdT'^-tsrwrr^'2 
r,rrrrrtieVutre'^^Theii= 

Er.'r:o^rSatnron"rveA^"- 

'"^'."^"^"interlor  Walter  Hlckel  h« 
J^^al^Ss  to  such  d«ig«.  m  «:Uon 
T^  S7«.n  admlnlstrauon  last  J«iwy  m 

r^^-nd.°=res."Ufrh.3rj 

^Tto-^eild^L-^^r't^SirS 
to  be  rounded  up  and  fonwided  to  Hlckell. 

"So°v'°Mg.r  D.  Whltoomb  doubU-  « 
right  m  «lnng  af  ur  a  <»f  "^.^J"  '^- 
llie  officials  In  Chicago  la»t  week  that. 


"A  let  airport  in  Northwest  Indiana  Is  a 
reaUtv  sometime  In  the  future."  ^  ,_  ^ 
"^ow."e"  everything  po«lbI.  »"<"  «°^ 
.io^.  to  make  that  ■•sometime  In  the  future 
^r.?o^<^mak.  the  Indiana  site  the 
^t^^Sft^  for  that  third  Chlc^  »» 
^^  which  1,  definitely  a  part  of  Imme- 
dlate  national  aviation  planning 

Accomplishing  that  wUl  ^«1«'«'  »'^°S 
ot^eTthSig,.  f«:tu.l  '"^'"°'^^"'* 'is 
•lu.  The  facta  are  available.  Its  up  lo 
hS»iS  int^elted  not  only  In  our  own  area* 
«^oiny  but  also  in  the  future  of  »•  •'j^ 
tfon  mdustrj-partlcularly  1«  safe  luturj- 

uid  In  the  maintenance  of  this  »r«  =  '•^ 
iSle  lake  asset  to  get  them  assembled  and 
teiugM  to  «tentltS  of  the  right  people  In 
Wasbmgton. 


WILL  DISC  EXPORT  MORE  V3. 
FACTORIES? 

HON.  liEMETCALF 

or   KONTANA  

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrTED  STATM 
rhursda*,  Oclober  8,  1970 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  toe  trade 
bm  repSrt«l  by  toe  House  Ways  and 
JSft^Commlttee  includes  a  Provlfdon 
SowiU  cost  toe  XT.S.  taxpayer  »500  mll- 
{Sn  to  $1  billion  yearly.  <»tensiblj  to 
miTr  U  8  exports.  Let  us  look  at  what 
SSit  biaS  toe  exports  this  meast^ 
S?id  wur  For  example,  the  Domestic 
SurnSlonal  Sales  f°^~"°^ 
DISC— could  be  used  as  »  ^;'"««™  1 

vScle  for  toe  export  o    tI.S.  fttctorif-  , 

iSe  many  otoer  tax  provisions  »1to  well-  ' 

Suntioned  goaU.  DISC  f ""  J^^f  »         § 
coeUy  and  opposite   effect  of  what  1«         x 

'"^e^rt  of  VS.  factories  Is  alrejj^ 
underway  DISC  could  acceleraU  thU 
mov^ent.  A  shoe  manufacturer  recently 
Stp^ed  this  exodus  during  heariMS  <m 
tof  pro^d  trade  blU  before  toe  Rous. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  bought  the  factory.  I  shipped  the  lse«^ 
dle.^  pattern,  and  the  nmnag|»nient  .^ 
SuchS  tte  leather  to  Europe  There  I  MJ 
SiSiTthe  same  shoe,  under  the  «^'2^ 

S:'"^e"hrnsSm'^.-'h'^r5 
xri-a^^-hTthrshr-u-^io^nJi^ 

"S^a.  compared  to  M  per  hour  that  I  wa. 

"'SS?  I  have  to  do  that  m  order  to  survive. 
^^U  a  perfect  example  of  where  1 

;«*  ?JSfttli  An«rt»h  ««P'  ^^  ^ 
S2  rSsT  Why  I  bought  the  company. 

All  of  toe  Items  listed  by  t*>e  shoe 
manufacturer  except  5^^«^*"LSI! 
J^rted  as  exports  In  VS.  trade  staUa- 
^^UtoSuB  factory  were  dlsmanUed 
^d  ^ped  abroad  under  the  new  ^e 
Uw  Itls  wncelvable  toat  the  OS.  rom- 
^  would  receive  a  tax  subsidy  to  doao. 

The  DISC  provision  Is  designed  to  spmr 
HB  exi»rts  by  allowing  U.S.  flma  to 
ttt  up^rate Corporate  subsl«ari»- 
nis^s— to  handle  export-related  actlv- 
?U^St«  on  DISC  P">fl<^,f  «„fL^^^ 
imtil  paid  to  Ehareholdere-if  ev"-,PJ5p 
Suld  give  some  of  ^fj^^^,^^. 
tlons  to  toe  worid  a  tax  break  to  con 
SX  toelr  export  of  VS.  production 

"i?w  Americans  know  toat  shipments 
of  old  machtoery  and  material  from  a 
US    plant   to   a   foreign   country   are 
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counted  as  exports.  Pew  Americans  know 
that  U.S.  exports  to  1970  Include  totra- 
corporate  shipments  wlthta  toe  world- 
wide networks  of  huge  global  Arms.  These 
flrms  transfer  parts  and  production  from 
one  country  to  anotoer.  depending  on  toe 
wage,  material,  and  tax  advantage  of 
each  country. 

I  understand  that  benefits,  such  as  I 
have  todicated,  are  not  the  totent  of  toe 
bill.  But  I  do  see  a  legal  question  arising 
where,  for  example,  a  VS.  firm  exports 
an  entire  American  factory  to  a  French 
firm  which  Is  19  percent  owned  by  toe 
US.  firm.  Obviously,  toe  complex  toter- 
cbange  of  goods  among  countries  re- 
quires much  more  understanding  before 
DISC  Is  ermcted  and  toe  U.S.  taxpayer 
undertakes  an  annual  tSOO  million  to  $1 
billion  tax  subsidy  of  our  largest  corpo- 
rations.   

IN    DEFENSE   OF    PRESENT 
RADIATION    LIMITS 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  c4i.xroKicu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1970 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Medical  World  News  of  September  11. 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Moseiey,  Jr.,  a  leading 
radiologist  with  many  distinguished  de- 
grees answered  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  subject  of  radiation  standards.  Dr. 
Moseiey  Is  now  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  department  of  radiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  Pritzker  School  of 
Medicine.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
American  College  of  Eadiologys  Com- 
[nlssion  on  Public  Health:  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Biology  and  Medicine 
and  he  is  a  memlwr  of  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements. 

His  long  background  of  experience  and 
knowledge  in  this  complex  area  makes 
his  remarks,  which  follow,  very  perti- 
nent: 

In  DEncMss  op  Peesckt  Radiation  LtMn« 

WHUX  TBI  STANDAftOS  HAVE  BEEN  TTNOCl  8HAIIP 
ATTACK  I-1TM.T,  A  LEADING  EADIOLOCIST  FINOa 
THXK  NOT  ONZ.T  SATE  BUT  CONSBEVATIVE 

The  stAiuiJLrds  gcoer&Uj  iiccepced  tor  the 
safo  use  of  lonlsUg  radiation  IQ  medldn? 
and  InduBtrj  have  been  under  &ttaefc  re- 
cently. Critics  charge  that  the  present  per- 
missible levels  of  radiation  exposure  are  too 
liberal  and  constitute  a  health  hazard  both 
to  workers  and  the  gen*ral  pubUc.  They 
further  maintain  that  advisor^'  bodies  such 
as  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  (FRC)  have 
been  complacent,  failing  to  act  upon  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  permissible  levels' tfTe  too 
high,  and  falling  to  properly  inlorjh  ;the 
public  of  the  dangers  of  even  low  leveU  of 
radiation. 

These  critics  have  attracted  plenty  of  pub- 
Uctty  In  testifying  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Less  in 
the  public  eye  are  the  many  responsible  radi- 
ologists and  scientists  who  insist  that  cur- 
rent exposure  standards  are  reasonable  safe- 
guards and  that  the  criticism  of  them  and 
of  the  advisory  bodies  Is  distorted  and  mU- 
leadlng. 

In  t^e  Interest  of  balance  and  without  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  issue,  mwn  baa  aated 
one  of  the  defenders  of  current  radiattan 
guidelines  to  pr«sent  his  views.  He  is  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Moseiey,  Jr.,  cbslrman  of  the  de- 
partment of  ndlology  at  tba  unlvantty  at 
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Chicago's  PrltEker  School  of  Medldnc:  chair- 
man of  the  American  College  of  Radiology's 
Commission  on  Public  Health;  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Advlaoty 
Oommltt«e  on  Biology  and  Medicine;  and  a 
Dnember  of  the  Nauonal  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Prot«ction  and  Measurements. 

Q.  Dr.  Motley,  vjho  has  the  retpon*ibUitv 
for  OeUrmining  exposure  guideltnea  and 
$afety  MtandanU? 

A.  The  International  Commission  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  was  established  in  1036. 
In  1929,  a  similar  committee  was  formed  in 
the  VB.,  and  this  group  has  been  In  contin- 
uous operation  since  that  lime,  becoming 
a  federally  chartered  nongovernmental  body 
m  the  10&Oe  under  the  tlUe  of  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
uremente  (NCRPM).  More  than  70  scientists 
and  physicians  participate  in  Its  efforts  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  1950,  the  PRC  was  set  up 
to  eetabllsb  guidelines  for  government  agan- 
cles  on  radiation  safety. 

Q.  Do  the  TecommendatUmM  of  thete  aA' 
visory  ffTOupa  have  the  force  of  law? 

A.  Those  of  the  PBC  do  for  federal  agen- 
cies. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  operat- 
ing under  FRC  guldeUnea.  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  In  addi- 
tion, meet  states  have  laws  regarding  radia- 
tion standards  inoorporating  or  following  the 
^ideUnes  of  the  NCRPM. 

Q.  What  are  theae  guideHnee? 
A.  The  maximum  permissible  expKiauTa  rec- 
ommended by  the  national  committee  in  the 
1930e  was  0.1  r  per  day  for  radiation  workera 
< about  ao  r  a  year).  This  was  less  than 
1/1.000  the  doee  needed  to  produc*  skin 
damage,  which  was  one  of  the  standards 
then  used  to  measure  biologic  haEsrd.  In  the 
late  IMOs,  the  committee  made  the  first 
modlfleatlona  In  this  standard  and  subae- 
quently  its  recommendations  were  acoeptad 
Internationally.  The  recommended  maximum 
permissible  dose  for  radlauon  workers  was 
reduced  under  this  modlflcatlon  to  0.S  r  p«r 
week.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  thla  low- 
ering of  the  level  was  not  based  on  any  new 
biomedical  information;  there  wsa  no  new 
evidence  whauver  of  Injury  at  the  previously 
accepted  levels.  It  was  'owercd  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  radia- 
tion sources  due  to  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  and  o*  the  presence  of  many 
different  kinds  and  quantlUes  of  radiation. 
The  most  recent  changes  of  any  slgnlfl- 
cance  were  made  In  1967.  when  the  NCRPM 
revised  the  mailmuro  permissible  doee  down- 
ward again  to  an  average  of  5  r  per  year  for 
radlaUon  workers  (or  o.l  rem  par  weak). 
reflecting  increased  concern  for  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  genetic  material.  At  the  same 
time,  the  NCRPM  recommended  a  maximum 
level  of  0.5  r  per  year  for  individuals  in  the 
general  population — a  maximum  doee  level 
one  tenth  that  considered  safe  for  radiation 
workers.  The  PRC  guldeUnes.  although  ex- 
preased  in  slightly  different  terms,  are,  In 
fact,  the  standards  recommended  by  the 
NORPM. 

Q.  What  it  your  optnion  of  the  current 
guideline*?  Do  they  reflect  «n  odeiTuate  mar- 
gin of  safetyT 

A.  They  are.  If  anything,  conservative, 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  recommend 
that  they  be  Increased.  It  U  possible  for  so- 
ciety to  have  the  beneflta  of  radiation  within 
these  limits,  so  they  should  be  maintained 
as  an  added  margin  of  safety.  The  best  cur- 
rent experimental  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
NCRPM  in  1957  over-estimated  the  genetic 
ha^ird  of  ionizing  radiation  at  low-doee  levrts 
and  rates — not  underestimated  s£  many  crtt- 
ica  are  now  charging. 

Q.  Are  theae  recommended  maximum  teveU 
ever  exceeded  to  any  signiflccnt  degree  either 
by  riufiatton  workers  or  by  the  general  puhticf 
A,  No.  Barring  oocllents.  workers  and  the 
general  population  are  exposed  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  allowable  amount. 

<3.  Are  there  any  new  data,  experimental 
or  cuntcal.  to  indicate  that  acceptable  teveU 
are  too  highf 
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A.  The  only  new  and  reliable  data  ol  which 
rm  aware  would  tend  to  support  the  oppo- 
site conclusion.  Recent  work  suggests  that 
there  Is  a  recovery  rate  for  genetic  material, 
a  tlme-doae  relationship  that  Is  quite  sif- 
nlflcant  not  only  for  somatic  tissue  but  also 
lor  genetic  material.  It  has  never  been  as- 
sumed In  developing  standards  for  genetic 
material  that  the  relallonshlp  between  doee 
and  effect  was  anything  other  than  linear 
or  that  there  was  any  recovery,  even  though 
experimental  evidence  at  the  low-dose  range 
Is  lacking. 

Q.  To  vihat  then  do  you  offrtbufe  the  re- 
cent upsurge  in  ctmcem  over  the  radiation 
hazard,  real  and  potentialT 

A.  For  reasons  I  dont  understand,  the  dan- 
pern  of  Ionizing  radiation  are  being  signifi- 
cantly exaggerated.  It's  something  of  a  fad 
fanned  by  reports  m  the  public  press  and 
connected  with  Increased  public  concern  over 
environmental  pollution.  If  radiation  Is  an 
environmental  pollutant.  It  Is  the  one  we 
know  the  most  about  l>oth  in  terms  of  Its 
nature  and  its  potential  danger.  It  isn't  some- 
thing new  or  something  Just  discovered.  It  la  . 
something  wbooe  impact  upon  the  human 
organism  has  yet  to  be  assessed.  Roentgeo 
discovered  x-rays  In  1696,  and  by  1806  some 
of  the  potential  harmful  effects  of  x-raye 
were  already  known.  And  they  have  been  the  « 
subject  of  extensive  regulation  continuously 
ftnoe  then 

Q.  One  of  the  most  widely  ^mblfcized 
cftorpes  made  by  critict  of  current  radiation 
standards  is  that  these  limits  permit  the 
induction  of  thousands  of  human  cancers 
every  year.  Hoic  do  you  anru:er  that  chargeT 
A.  Moet  of  these  charges  are  mathematical 
exerci&es  based  upon  hypothetical  extrapola- 
tlcois  from  the  worst  possible  case  assump- 
tions. They  have  no  basis  in  expertmentat, 
epidemiological,  or  cimical  data. 
Q.  What  is  meant  by  Mafe  level  of  radiaiionf 
A.  This  gets  into  the  threshold  problem, 
which  is  probably  the  crux  of  the  dispute 
between  those  who  feel  there  is  no  such  tbln^ 
as  a  tolerable  level  of  radiation  exposure  and 
those,  like  myself,  who  inalnt«ln  that  the 
benefits  of  radiation  are  such  that  we  can 
tolerate  a  certain  minimum  level.  It  is  agreed 
that  at  high  level  the  dose-effect  relationship 
is  linear  and  that  at  aero  dose  there  Is  ot 
course  aero  response.  But  what  about  tiie 
dose-effect  relationship  at  low  energy  levelat 
Is  It  linear  or  is  there  a  ciirve — in  effect,  a 
threshold?  To  get  definitive  answers  we  would 
need  an  inordinate  number  of  experimental 
animals.  Someone  has  estimated  that  it 
would  require  more  mice  for  the  test  and 
control  groups  than  are  produced  for  labora- 
tory use  In  an  entire  year.  However.  It  may 
be  possible  to  design  experiments  relating  to 
low-dose  rates  that  would  be  feasible,  statis- 
tically sound,  and  could  be  expected  to  In- 
crease our  knowledge  in  this  area. 

Q.  //  there  is  no  hard  evidence  obouf  low- 
dose  effects,  wouldn't  it  be  ftrudent  to  assume 
that  there  is  no  threshold,  at  least  for  genetic 
maierial,  and  base  our  radiation  practices  an 
that  assumption? 

A.  It  would  be  very  prudent,  and  that,  in 
fact.  Is  the  course  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
bodies  making  recommendatlotiE  in  this  area. 
A  linear  dose-effect  rasponse  for  genetic 
materlskl  Is  the  oonserraUve  hypothesis  that 
is  assumed.  Some  critics  argue  that  radiatloo 
safety  standards  assume  a  chreahold.  This  la 
not  true.  At  no  point  in  any  of  the  NCRPM 
statements  is  there  a  threshold  assumed. 
In  fact,  there  Is  considerable  discussion  In 
NCRPM  documents  flefendtttg  the  assunqt- 
tlon  of  a  no-threshold  hypothesis. 

I  do  net  believe  that  anyone  working  m 
radiation  would  deny  that  exposure  should 
be  held  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  Tou 
should  remember  that  when  we  talk  about 
maximum  levels,  the  operative  word  is  moxl- 
mnsn  It  doesnt  mean  that  all  members  of 
the  society  should,  with  impunity,  be  ex- 
posed to  theee  levels,  or  that  any  signlflcazit 
number  of  tbem  wtn  be.  tt  doeant  iipiteent 
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a  ra.e  in  »ay  way  corresponding  wlU.  iht 
Ktiua  dcCTM  of  radiation  eiposure  Tbe  «x- 
P06>n-e  to"  uiyonc  working  wuh  a  nuclear 
5oi«r  reactor,  for  example.  Is  approilmatel> 
1%.  of  the  permiislblc  maximum  aoM 

O  ;/  thfre  is  no  (/ireihold  assumed  /or 
oCTette  motenal.  trM"  oOout  Jomatic  Mto, 

A  The  r.-pair  process  In  these  cells  Is  b«t- 
ter  undersiood  and  theres  much  more  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  a  practical  II  not  absolute 
ihnahold  ef.sts.  There's  good  evidence  that 
aomatlc  ceUs  do  repair  themaeWea.  Nonethe- 
leis  the  threshold  assumption  has  not  Been 
used  as  a  hypothesis  by  the  regulatory  agen- 

"%'  What  about  the  lactor  of  indlciduat 
vJtability?  Is  it  suficUnt  to  negate  any  as- 
sumption of  safe  ojxMure  lecelj  in  the  jen- 
CTQl  popTtiotion  :• 

A  Interspecies  itarlaBlllty  la  considerable. 
But  intra^ieclea  TartahUlty  1»  not  graal 
enough  to  be  a  factor  In  setting  up  radiation 
proMctlon  standards  for  a  given  species  auch 


Q.  Is  diagnostic  radioloyy  orerujetf? 
A.  Yea,  but  I  don't  know  to  what  degree 
cor  do  I  know  what  radiologists  can  do  tu 
curb  overuse  other  than  to  participate  In  the 
education  of  all  physicians  concerning  radia- 
tion problems  Diagnostic  radiology  Is  an  ei- 
ttwnely  powwtul  tool.  But  there  u  no  way 
for  the  radiologist  to  hold  down  the  number 
of  diagnostic  procedures  since  most  of  his 
patients  are  ralerrals  from  other  physicians, 
men  who  have  the  primary  rtsponslblUty  for 
the  care  of  the  patient  ami  a  more  Intimate 
knowledge  of  his  history  There  Is  also  some 
minor  abuse  engendered  by  legal  considera- 
tions The  medicolegal  precedents  are  stich 
that  a  physician  places  himself  In  Jeopardy 
in  some  cases— accidental  Injury,  for  in- 
stance, ir  an  x-ray  examination  la  not  given. 
Q  Should  diagnastjc  radiologic  examina- 
tion be  included  m  rouline  fcrceiunj  pro- 
cedures or  in  multtphaiic  screens? 

A-  It  depends  upon  the  patient  popula- 
tion Involved.  In  an  affluent,  suburban  area 
where  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  is  low. 
routine  cheat  mocrolUms  may  not  be  Justl- 
Oed.  But  In  a  disadvantaged  area,  the  in- 
cidence of  tubercnloals  might  Justify  them. 
You  cAn't  give  a  blanket  answer  to  that 
queeuon:  It  depends  on  questions  of  popula- 
tion age.  Incidence  of  dlseaae.  epidemiology, 
etc.  I  am  m  favor,  though,  of  routine  chest 
x-ray  examinations  on  admission  to  a  hna- 
pllal  Thase  turn  up  a  slgnlflcant  incidence 
of  dlseasa.  and  the  radiation  dose  received 
In  a  routme  chest  eianunaUon  Is  so  low 
that  ifs  dlfflcull  to  fault  the  procedure  in 
that  situaUon.  In  examinations  such  as  those 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  however,  the 
dose  received  Is  higher  and  the  Incidence  of 
disease  turned  up  Is  lower.  In  these  cases. 
Id  have  serious  doubts  about  using  radio- 
logic procedures  In  routine  screens. 

Q.  The  number  of  s^rav  e*Bmi»fl«ons 
j(«»  each  tear  is  IncreoaiB*  /niter  than 
the  population,  and  some  critics  see  a  po- 
tential threat  in  this.  Wftof  do  yoii  IJiin*? 
A-  The  ajT""*!  increase  In  the  number 
of  procadurea  U  about  7%  to  12%,  but  I 
dont  believe  this  constltutea  any  serloua 
threat  to  our  population.  For  one  tiling, 
many  of  the  prooeduras  are  done  on  our 
growing  number  of  gerlacrlc  patlen»,  where 
the  genetic  problem  Is  laslgniflcant.  The 
delivery  of  optimum  medical  oaie  to  our 
population  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  con- 
tinuing  rise   in   radiologic   eiamlnauons. 

Q.  Do  the  neut  dioffnoetic  procedures  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  the  haiard  of  roitt- 
ation  expoeureT 

A.  MO.  There  are  many  new  and  lopblztl- 
cated  technlquea,  hot  they  aooount  for  only 
3%  to  5%  of  the  total  number  of  pro- 
cedures performed. 
Q.  What  about  radioisotope  proeedureir 
j^  niaae  •»  Increadng  at  a  rate  of  about 
it%  e  jmr,  but  beio  again,  they  dont  oon- 
stltota  e  htatth  baaard.  In  general,  the  dose 
at  radlaUon  per  procedure  la  Ma  than  that 
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received    in    the    conventional     diagnostic 

x-™y 

Q  To  ahat  degree  does  background  radi- 
ation in  our  society  constitute  a  health 
hazard? 

A.  We  live  In  a  radlaUon  world-  The  av- 
erage dose  per  person  from  such  sources 
as  cosmic  rays,  radioactive  phosphorus  In 
the  food  we  eat.  radium  and  uranium  in 
the  soil,  and  other  background  sources  is 
about  100  mr  per  year.  In  this  country,  the 
range  Is  from  100  to  240  mr  per  year  depend- 
ing upon  the  area  and  altitude.  The  higher 
up  you  are  the  more  expoeure  you  get  It's 
been  calculated  that  the  average  genetically 
slgnlflcant  doee  received  by  the  average 
American  from  all  radiologic  examinations  Is 
about  55  mr.  Thus,  a  person  living  at  sea 
level  with  average  dlagnoctlc  x-r»y  proce- 
dures receives  leas  in  total  genetically  aig- 
nlOcant  radiation  than  a  man  Uvlng  In  the 
Weetern  mountains  who  receivea  no  x-t»y 
examinations.  I  think  this  may  help  place 
the  question  of  x-rays  in  perspective. 

Q.  Who*  ore  the  long-term  effects  of  acute 
exposure  to  large  radiation  doses? 

A  In  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nag- 
asaki there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  Incidence 
of  leJikemla  and  a  few  statistically  signifi- 
cant increases  in  other  somatic  cancere. 

Q  Hos  l»ie  publicity  yii-en  radiation  don- 
gers  had  ony  advene  effects  on  diagnostic 
radlologf;  h«tp«  potientj  refused  z-ray  ex- 
ams, for  example? 

A  Not  to  any  noticeable  degree  yet.  Uayhe 
patients  are  more  sensible  than  scientists.  If 
overestlmatlon  of  the  haiarda  began  to  have 
such  an  effect,  though,  the  result  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  -mis  would 
be  far  worse  than  any  preruned  radiation 
danger.  ... 

Q.  II  the  campaign  to  loicer  permissibie 
radiation  «ipo«ur«  itendords  sontlnlKS.  could 
U  hurt  the  practice  0/  riuBoIOTO' 

A.  Yes  If  It  resulU  in  rtaulcUve  legisla- 
tion. It's' easy  to  charge,  on  the  basis  c*^" 
proven  hypotheses,  that  dlagnoetlc  proced- 
ures are  increasing  the  Incidence  of  cancer. 
We  all  know  that  radiation  in  exoees  U  harm- 
ftil  BO  ml«ht  not  such  a  charge  concerning 
low-dose  radlaUon  also  be  true?  Unfortu- 
nately, a  rebuttal  requires  a  lengthy  and 
technical  reply  that  doeent  carry  the  punch 
of  the  initial  charge.  But  so  far,  leglalators 
have  shown  a  balanowl.  InJotmed  ouUook. 

Q  Do  you  feel  the  public  Is  suflolently 
informed  about  the  potential  heearde  of 
rodiotlon?  „ 

A-  A  case  can  be  made  that  they  arent. 
But  It  would  require  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program  to  fully  UUoim  the  pubUc.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  the  pubUc  ia  aufll- 
clently  protected  from  radiation  haaards. 
Occasionally  there  are  mistakes,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  a  few  defective  color  telert- 
slon  sets.  But  even  In  this  much-pubUolMd 
instance,  the  potential  amount  of  radiation 
exposure  dldnt  conaUtute  a  significant 
health  hsMTd,  The  largest  slgnlflcant  sources 
of  radlaUon  are  dlognosUc  procedures,  which 
are  In  the  hands  of  trained  people. 

Q  Are  physicians  and  hospital  personnel 
sufflcimtly  aware  of  radiation  hazards  and 
do  they  take  precautlont  ajoinst  eicesjitw 
iBpoiure  o/  both  themselces  and  patieiUt? 
A.  The  Public  Health  Service  surveyed 
radiation  practices  m  1984,  and  another  such 
study  is  underway  now.  The  19fl4  survey 
showed  no  significant  degree  of  radUtlon 
henrd  from  improper  x-r»y  technlquea.  but 
Indicated  that  there  waa  stlU  room  for  Im- 
pravement.  The  main  problem  Is  to  properly 
colllmate  the  beam  with  regard  to  the  film 
si»  and  thus  cut  the  genetically  slgnlflcant 
dose,  and  I'm  confident  that  the  latest  study 
win  show  significant  progress  toward  this 
goal 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  PCNNSTI.VANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  very  impressive 
speech  delivered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  L«o  J- 
Dulacki.  USMC.  commanding  general  of 
the  4th  Marine  Division,  on  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 4,  at  thft  Annual  Pulaski  Day  Ob- 
servance In  Philadelphia.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  this  important  cere- 
mony which  was  held  at  Independence 
HaU. 
The  speech  follows: 

J^f■ftt.mw^  BT  >C4J.  Obm.  XjIO  J.  DcrXaftCKX. 

17SM0 
Mayor  Taie.   dlstlngulahod    guwta.   ladies 
and  gentlemea: 

Szanowne  Panle  and  Panownie. 
Ja  ale  b«de  nujwlc  po  polsku  dzl&UiJ  dlat«go 
ze  nie  mowle  bardio  dobrae  po  polsku,  al« 
chclalcm  zaznaczic  ze  jestein  polaklem  1 
raowie  troche  po  polstu.  I  teraz  8  wa«ein 
pozwolentem  bede  mowic  po  angielsku. 

ThoM  of  you  who  do  not  apeak  PolUb 
win  have  to  depend  on  your  Polish  trlends  to 
interpret  those  few  words  I  have  spoken  In 
Pollah. 

It  is  a  dlBtlnct  pleasure  and  great  honor 
for  me  to  partlclpftt*  In  these  proceedings 
today,  m  Philadelphia,  for  two  reasons. 

It  waa  here,  in  PhUadelphla,  aUnost  2OT 
years  ago.  thai  tbe  US.  Marine  Corps  first 
began  its  long  tradition  of  service  to  country. 
Every  Marine  knows  of  Tun  Tavern,  whlcb  Is 
not  far  from  this  very  spot  Every  Marine 
knows  that  It  was  here  la  Philadelphia  that 
the  first  oompeny  of  American  Marlijes  was 
raised  So  all  M*rlnes  have  a  close  and  warm 
relationship  with  Philadelphia,  the  cradle  ol 
liberty.  ,  , 

I  also  beUeve  It  la  appropriate  for  an  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  even 
If  he  were  not  Polish,  to  be  caUed  upon  to 
pay  tribute  and  render  honor  to  the  great 
memory  of  General  Caalmlr  PulasM.  The  Ma- 
rine corps  was  estahUshed  during  the  Amerl- 
caji  Revolution  to  first  flght  lor  the  causa 
to  which  Pulaski  was  also  dedicating  him- 
self. You  might  say  that  we,  the  Marine 
Corps  and  General  Pulaski,  are  truly  broth- 
ers-ln-arms. 

Throughout  the  years,  ulnce  Its  founding, 
the  Marine  Corps  has  nobly  and  honorably 
endeavored  to  defend  those  principles  which 
flist  brought  Pulaski  to  the  Americaji  sborea 
for  which  he  eventually  gave  his  life.  The 
fundamental  of  those  principles  is  that  If  the 
freedom  of  any  man.  anywhere  In  the  world 
Is  threatened,  then  the  freedom  of  all  men 
U  threatened,  and  it  is  the  duty  ofan  free 
men  to  raise  their  voices,  yes  their  swords,  in 
the  defense  of  their  fellow  man. 

The  heritage  of  Pulaski  Is  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  Is  not  limited  by  any  boundaries 
of  time.  natlonaUty.  or  geography.  The  long 
journey  of  Pulaski  to  our  shores,  many  yean 
ago.  demonstrates  the  universality  of  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Today,  there  are  many  questions,  quecUons 
raised  by  sincere  and  patriotic  Americans.  In 
regard  to  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Americana 
search  for  an  answer  to  the  question:  "Why 
are  we  in  Vietnam  and  is  It  worth  the  great 
price  we  are  paying?"  To  find  answers  to  thoee 
questions,  we  should  look  back  to  the  early 
days  of  our  NaUon'a  history,  as  m  fact  w«  are 
doing  today,  to  the  days  of  Pulaski.  U  you 
wlU  History  Is  not  impersonal;  it  la  a  record 

of  ».An his  trials  and  tribulations,  his  goals. 

his  dreams.  hL-i  hopes,  his  achievements.  And 
history   shows    that   the   baelc   desires   and 


wants  of  man  have  not  changed  throughout 
the  centuries. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  it  has  never 
been  easy  to  protect  freedom.  In  almost  every 
war  we  have  fought,  there  have  been  well- 
meaning  voices  crying  out  that  the  war  was 
unwise  or  tinnecessary.  Such  cries  were  also 
heard  during  the  revolution.  But  despite 
those  cries,  even  on  distant  shores,  men  like 
Pulaski  heard  the  voice  of  freedom  crying  In 
anguish  and  they  came  forth  bravely  and 
selfleaaly  to  Join  the  cause  of  freedom.  Those 
men  knew  from  history  that,  once  a  conces- 
sion Is  made  to  a  tyrant  or  to  a  tyrannical 
Ideology.  It  is  usually  the  first  of  an  unend- 
ing series  of  demands  for  more  concessions. 
niose  men  knew  that  peace  cannot  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  another's  people's 
treedom. 

The  lessons  of  history  which  were  true 
then,  are  still  true  today — that  freedom  Is 
not  free,  that  It  cannot  be  compromised,  and 
that  If  It  Is  to  endure,  brave  men  will  fre- 
quently be  called  upon  to  make  sacrlfloeB  tn 
Its  defense.  In  fact,  those  lessons  ore  truer 
today  than  ever  before,  since  science  and 
technology  have  so  dramatically  compressed 
the  distances  between  peoples  and  nations 
and.  In  effect,  have  made  this  world  of  ours 
so  much  smaller.  And  so  what  happens  in 
Vietnam,  to  the  struggling  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, should  be  of  personal  concern  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

Having  served  In  Vietnam  for  two  tours, 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  has  never  been 
a  finer  and  more  dedicated  group  of  men  than 
those  who  carry  our  colors  there  today,  at  this 
very  hour.  They  have  witnessed  first  hand, 
the  destruction,  the  tyranny,  the  terrorism  of 
Cofnmunlst  expansion  aggressively  at  work. 
They  thus  well  know  why  they  are  caUad 
upon  to  suffer  and  make  sacrifices  thousands 
of  miles  from  home.  We  could  call  these 
young  American  men  in  Vietnam,  the  Pu- 
laski's of  today.  Pulaski  would  certainly  be 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  their  company. 

The  American  youth  who  today  are  fighting 
m  South  Vietnam  are  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  the  true  American  Revolution, 
and  the  spirit  of  Pulaski,  are  as  alive  today 
as  they  were  almost  300  years  ago.  They 
struggle  for  freedom,  for  other  people.  In 
another  land,  separated  from  our  American 
Eevolution  by  nearly  two  centuries.  But  they 
have  the  same  firm  resolution,  the  same 
entrenched  hope,  the  same  love  of  country 
and  freedom,  the  same  singleness  of  purpose 
which  motivated  Pulaski. 

If  General  Pulaski  were  speaking  today. 
from  out  of  the  past,  he  would  hall  America's 
efforts  in  Vietnam,  he  would  urge  us  to 
greater  heights  and  more  determined  efforts 
to  strengthen  free  people  throughout  the 
world  against  domination  by  aggressive 
foreign  powers. 

Thousands  of  young  voices,  the  voices  of 
American  men  fighting  in  the  beat  and  mud 
and  Jungles  of  Vietnam  cry  out  the  answers 
to  our  questions.  They  are  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam so  that  man  can  remain  free.  'Hielr 
spirit  should  give  us  the  faith  that  our  cause 
is  Just,  the  perseverence  to  carry  on,  and  the 
confidence  that  a  Just  peace  wUl  eventually 
prevail. 

Someday,  through  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory, the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
men  In  Vietnam  will  be  reoognlaed.  "nie 
struggle  In  Vietnam  will  beccHne  another 
chapter  In  American  history — a  history  of 
valor,  of  patriotism,  of  sacrifice,  of  dreams,  of 
dreams  come  true. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  spoken 
diu-lng  similarly  troubled  and  difficult  times: 

"Our  reliance  is  In  the  love  of  liberty  vblch 
Ood  has  planted  In  us.  Otxr  defense  la  In  the 
•pint  which  prlaes  liberty  as  the  harttage  of 
all  men.  in  all  lands,  everywhere.  Deauuy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  at  your  doors." 

LAdlee  and  gentlemen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  given  the  whole- 
Iiearted  support  of  all  American  people  In 
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bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable 
end.  Resoluteness  today  can  prevent  the  huge 
loss  or  life  which  a  more  widespread  conflict 
would  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Appeasement  has  never  bought  peace. 
We  cannot  give  peace  to  the  world  by  aban- 
doning It  to  the  aggreaaors.  We  cannot  keep 
peace  for  ourselves  by  withdrawing  from  the 
challenges  thai  the  enemies  of  peace  present. 

Peace  at  any  price  is  the  first  step  into 
slavery  for  our  people  and  oblivion  for  our 
country.  Bold  high  the  principles  of  Pulaski, 
the  principles  of  our  Nation  aborning,  and 
that  day  shall  never  come. 

And  so  I  say.  long  live  the  spirit  of  Pulaski. 
Long  live  the  Polish  spirit  of  freedom.  Klech 
zyje  duch  Pulasklego.  Nlecb  cyje  Polskl  duoh 
swobody. 


THE  DRUG  CRISIS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  new   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  October  7,  1970 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    B«r. 

Speaker,  the  word  "crisis"  has  been  used 
to  describe  many  different  situations,  but 
rarely  has  it  been  used  with  more  accu- 
racy as  in  depicting  the  drug  problem. 
We  do  face  a  crisis — a  crisis  that  knows 
no  geographical,  economic,  ethnic,  or  re- 
ligious boundaries.  This  Is  a  nattonal 
crisis  and  one  which  we  can  lll-aSord  to 
overlook.  The  pushers,  users,  and  poten- 
tial users  all  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  dif- 
ferent strategy,  each  requires  a  unique 
approach.  Stereotyping  these  three 
groups  into  one  classification  is  not  only 
nonproductive,  it  may  well  be  counter- 
productive. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  last  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  drug  series, 
together  with  a  closing  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  same  paper: 

Btrr  Thekk  Is  Hope:   The  Dsrc  Cmisis 

With  this  Issue  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor completes  the  second  of  two  series  l^  has 
run  this  summer  on  the  tragic  and  growing 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  The  first  of  these 
traced  the  international  aspects  of  the  con- 
scienceless and  depraved  trade  In  narcotics. 
The  second  discussed  the  extent  to  which 
drug  abuse  has  become  a  new  American  trag- 
edy. Together  these  articles  paint  a  picture 
which  must  profoundly  stir  anyone  ooncemed 
over  individual  human  suffering  and  over  one 
of  today's  grimmest  threats  to  society.  Por  it 
Is  unmistakably  apparent  that  this  society 
has,  wltlessly  and  catastrophlcally,  let  Itself 
fall  prey  to  circumstances  which  carry  an 
almost  limitless  capacity  for  sorrow  and 
disaster. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  at  this  date  to  detail 
what  narcotics  are  costing  men  and  society. 
The  number  of  lives  ruined  by  it  rises  daUy. 
there  perhaps  being  as  many  as  200.000  ad- 
dicts In  New  Tork  City  alone.  More  and 
more  often  one  reads  of  the  death  of  soma 
pitiful  youngstn*  hardly  in  his  teens.  I^rge 
numbers  of  others  become  111,  drop  out  of 
school,  turn  from  ghetto  degradation  or  mid- 
dle-class boredom  to  the  shadow  world  of  the 
drug-uaer. 

Crime,  both  Individual  and  organised,  bat- 
tens on  narootlca  and  threatens  even  thow 
who  have  never  laid  their  eyes  on  a  drug. 
The  ooet  of  legitimate  business  is  mounting 
swiftly.  Even  American  mlUtary  dlsclpUne  in 
Vietnam  has  become  seriously  threatened  by 
the  txM  of  drugs.  But.  gravest  of  aU.  Is  the 
fthot  that  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of  a 
neighborhood,  a  city,  a  nation  weakens  and 
drops  as  drug  use  spreads. 
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Although  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
as  many  reasons  for  drug  abuse  as  there  are 
Tictlme.  It  is  possible  to  Isolate  some  of  the 
general  major  sources  of  this  problem.  One, 
indeed  the  most  important,  is  the  wide- 
spread moral,  spiritual,  and  Intellectual  dls- 
orlentBtton  v?hlch  cbaracterir-ee  these  ttmea 
Men  have  heedlessly  and  recklessly  thrown 
away  many  time-tested  standards  either  be- 
cause these  stood  in  the  way  of  personal 
gratification  or  becaiLse  of  sui^>o6ed  Imper- 
fections. Another  excuse  for  this  rejectlaa 
of  moral  preoepts  Is  the  spedoos  claim  that, 
because  society  netains  so  much  hypocriey, 
none  of  society's  restraints  ore  vaUd. 

Thls  inclination,  which  bos  faced  mankind 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  to  break  away 
from  healthy  restraiZLte  Is  reinforced  by  tlie 
conditions  ot  modem  life.  There  are  an  al- 
most unparalleled  restless ness,  tension,  and 
seeking  to  escape.  Experience  has  shown 
that  It  Is  all  too  easy  for  individuals  to  de- 
ceive theoBelvee  into  believing  that  the 
way  to  cope  with  the  tfiallenge  of  modem 
Ufe  is  to  elip  away  Into  the  delusive,  mate- 
rialistic world  of  drugs. 

And  one  of  the  moet  dangerous  and  In- 
sidious aspeets  of  modem  society,  above  oU 
In  the  United  States,  Is  the  degree  to  which 
such  aelf-deoeptlon  is  coatlnuousty  dunn^ 
into  people's  t^ilnklng  by  the  oommercdal  ad- 
vertlBlng  of  that  category  of  drugs  which  can 
be  readily  obtained  o'.'er  the  counter.  By  now 
It  Is  vrldely  felt  that  America  has  become 
tt  drug-ortented  sodoty.  Is'  it  any  wonder 
that  this  tolerance  toward  one  type  of  dnig 
should  lead  to  a  tolerance  for  all  drugs,  even 
the  deadUest? 

Yet.  however  sevete  the  dhatlenge.  bow- 
ever  great  the  damage  tKing  done,  however 
baffling  the  probleai  may  aeem,  answers  to 
It  can  and  must  be  found.  While  one  of  these 
remedies  most  obviously  He  in  the  realm  of 
far  more  efficient  police  action  (local,  na- 
tional, as  weitl  as  intertiailonal) .  the  bulk 
of  the  effort  miiat  etUl  come  from  other  di- 
rections. While  both  the  methadone  tivat- 
roent  and  the  residential  Uierapeutlc  cots- 
munlty  UreaXment  centers  have  helped  many 
on  hard  drugs,  they,  too.  are  far  from  being 
the  ultimate,  perfect  an«au.  Nor  are  tlwy 
able  to  prevent  newoocners  from  falling 
victim  to  the  habit. 

In  the  end.  as  with  virtually  every  major 
problem  involving  meo'e  views  of  themselves 
and  of  their  relatlonahlp  to  life,  tlie  answea 
must  come  primarily  on  moral,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  planes.  It  must  cocne  from  edu- 
catlozial  efforts  wblc2i  have  been  worked  out 
more  carefully  and  aklllfully  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  caae. 

Above  all.  the  struggle  to  prevent  a  turn- 
ing to  drugs  and  the  healing  of  those  who 
have  turned  to  them  must  center  upon  two 
of  society's  most  deeply  rooted  and  beneficial 
Institutions — the  family  and  the  church. 
The  parental  guidance  which  will  rid  drugs 
of  any  appeal  must  begin  In  early  childhood. 
It  must  stem  from  greater  parental  wisdom, 
a  clearer  insight  into  life's  true  goals,  prayer 
for  the  Inspiration  to  transmit  these  goals 
to  children,  and  the  steadfast  day-by-day. 
year-by-ye&r  devotion  which  Is  necessvT- 
Such  parental  guidance  must  find  reinforce- 
ment in  the  churches,  which,  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  modem  means  of  com- 
munication with  youth,  can  render  great 
help  by  enlarging  nun's  understanding  of 
mankind's  moral  obligations  and  spiritual 
destiny. 

Men  are  no  more  helpless  and  bopele«»  t>e- 
fore  drug  addiction  than  before  any  other 
material  or  physical  challenge.  Large  nimi- 
bere  have  been  healed  of  such  slavery.  And 
among  these  are  those  who  have  turned  to 
the  spiritual  power  Inherent  In  prayer,  a 
power  which  has  destroyed  both  the  desire 
for  drugs  and  the  physical  and  mental  effects 
of  drugs. 

Drug  abuse  la  a  oertain  sign  of  a  society 
which  has  become  unancbored,  whlob  Is 
unsure  ot  its  goals  and  Its  voluss,  wblcb  bs- 
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Uaves  U  newlA  to  a«k  dwpente  measures  for 
tuppuusa.  tor  release,  for  escape.  It  Is  fos- 
tered by  parental  neglect.  toUy,  or  ahort- 
slgbtedjius  It  thrtvM  where  seUSshnees  or 
tiaidheanedliMS  creates  or  perpetuates  jo- 
cial.  economic,  and  riiclal  Injustice.  In  short, 
«  ainds  fauow  ground  wbereser  men  rail  to 
eee  tuemeelvee  or  their  tellowa  In  the  highest 
light. 

All  practical,  needed  steps  must  be  taien 
to  help  tbcee  alread;  caught  In  drug  addic- 
tion, to  prevent  others  IPom  becoming  sim- 
ilarly trapped,  and  to  choke  oO  all  sources  of 
natcoucx.  But  the  primary  need,  the  one 
which  will  definitively  root  this  terrible 
problem  out  of  human  experience,  is  to  en- 
oourage  the  growth  of  thoee  Ideals  In  which 
narooUcs   can   offer    no    temptation. 
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problem  are  so  serlou*  that  parents  must  b«      da  I  etrtve  to  know  him.  «  that  I  c«i  ^vott» 

Wuung  to  do  a  good  deal  of  honest  arif- "    ""'-   -ir«rti«iv   to   hi*   weU-b«lx«. 

•xamtnatlon.  Is  It  posalble  for  us  to  admit 
that  we.  too.  need  help  reslsUng  group  pre«- 
suree?  Ifl  It  poMlble  for  U3  to  react  with  com- 
paaatOQ  for  our  own  and  our  youngsters'  mla- 
takes?  If  otir  youngstere'  lives  are  at  stake. 


WticK  »  Pamwt's  Ijon  Is  Bo  B*«.t  Nbmd 

(By  Darren  Stone) 
B09TOW.— ParenU  need  not  be  drug  "ex- 
perta  "  Parent*— and  their  chUdren — do  need 
a  lifestyle  thai  eiprftsMa  a  hope  in  something 
better  than  a  euphoric  Mcape  with  drugs, 
whether  legal  or  lUesai. 

Parents  should,  of  courae.  ixiform  them- 
Hlvee  about  the  commonly  abused  drugs, 
what  they  are  aatd  to  do.  and  the  dangera 
of  using  them.  Thla  tnformaUon  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  plethora  of  Uterature  on 
drug  abuse,  from  a  community  "hot  line."* 
or  from  a  local  physician  or  pharmacist.  (Bee 
chart  below.) 

But  parents  must  reaa»  that  information 
is  not  education.  Parents  who  becom»  pre- 
occupied with  "the  facu  about  druga"  too 
often  develop  unre^aonable  fears.  SomeUmes 
tbey  c&nnot  eee  their  own  child  as  he  is  but 
only  as  wh  at  he  might  beoonM. 

In  terms  of  working  fof  community  edu- 
cation and  providing  treatment  centers  for 
people  already  dependent  on  drugs,  there  are 
no  set  patterns.  As  this  series  has  shown, 
■care  tactics  and  purely  punitive  action  are 
slowly  giving  Way  to  a  more  profound,  in- 
telligent approach. 

Parent*  who  are  newly  aroused  to  com- 
munity action  may  do  better  to  seek  out 
the  sgencles  already  at  work  and  reinforce 
their  efforts  rather  than  to  strike  out  on 
their  own.  Since  there  Is  stUl  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  over  treatment  methods  and 
oon^xtltlon  for  funds.  parenU  who  can  work 
to  unify  community  acUon  are  needed. 

MXSSNO  TBI  POmT 

What  parents  can  say  In  their  own  homes 
about  drug  abuse  depends  on  what  they 
KTC  in  and  out  of  their  own  homes  and  on 
the  relationships  they  have  already  built 
with  their  own  children.  A  father  recently 
announced  to  me  preudly,  "1  talked  to  my 
boy.  I  said.  'Look,  any  time  you  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  me.  you  feel  free  to  come  to 
me.  Whenever  anything  is  troubling  you.' " 

Obviously  the  father  had  missed  the  whole 
point.  If  communication  Is  so  sparse  that 
a  father  has  to  Issue  a  special  invitation 
to  his  son.  bow  natural  can  the  conversation 
be? 

In  talking  with  children,  parents  should 
also  be  frank  in  expressing  their  own  uncer- 
tainties. If  drug  use  by  youngsters  scares  us. 
It  Is  better  to  explain  why  then  to  expect  the 
mere  authority  of  &  parental  ""no'*  to  deter 
experimentation . 

CXXDIBtUTT    JBOPAUnBXD 

The  parent  who  warns  his  teen-ager  agalitst 
the  "terrible  effects"  of  drugs,  while  he  him- 
self is  sipping  a  martini,  will  of  course  lose 
all  credibility.  While  ftanknese  seldom  under- 
mines authority,  hypocrisy  always  does 
Among  young  people,  the  question  often 
arises:  Is  the  drug  abuser  only  the  person 
vtw  usee  Ulcgai  drugs  or  U  he  anyone  who 
habitually  uses  mood- modifying  drugs,  legal 
or  OlegsJ? 

It  Is  hypocrisy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
genaratloo.  that  eeparatee  the  phonys  from 
the  real  people.  The  atakee  In  the  drug-abaee 


can  we  be  wlUlng  to  change  our  own  way 
ofltfe? 

And  if  a  young  person  is  already  using 
drugs,  what  should  his  parent  do  then? 

The  mo6t  important  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion may  be  the  most  difficult  to  follow: 
Don't  panic!  But  do  seek  professional  help  of 
some  son.  Too  often  parents  react  by  trying 
to  disown  their  child.  But  If  ever  the  child 
needed  a  parent's  intelligent  love.  It  is  then — 
when  the  child  Is  being  something  less  than 
the  parent's  ideal. 

parents  should  also  remember  that  mis- 
takes— including  those  vrtth  drugs — are  rarely 
Irreparable. 

Allen,  one  of  our  friends.  Is  a  16-year-old 
boy  who  started  down  the  trail  of  illegal  drug 


myself  more  effectively  to  his  well-being. 
I  also  dispuy  my  love  by  letting  blm  know 
me.  .  .  .'* 

pAiXHTS  Who  artjoi  With  Thub 

TOTJHOBTSSa 

(By  Susan  Hunslnger) 
BoBTOK.— "It's  a  bard  time  to  be  growing 
up.  with  drugs  and  the  war  and  all,"  a  won 
told  his  mother  on  his  18th  birthday. 

It's  a  hard  time  for  parenW,  too.  Few  par- 
enlB— no  matter  where  they  live — can  re- 
move their  children  from  the  avallahUlty  0< 
drugs,  whether  "pot."  pllla.  or  herodn. 

In  the  situations  that  follow,  each  of  the 
paiwnu  has  in  some  sense  faced  "the  drug 
problem.''  Some  have  so  far  managed  to  spare 
their  ChUdren  from  any  direct  drug  involve- 
ment: others  are  having  to  cope  wltSi  Ita 
effects;  all  axe  working  seriously  for  » 
solution. 

a  H^»*-«»*  rATHXB  OF  A  ta-Tr*»-OLo  eoH 
When  I  dlaoover*d  that  my  son  waa  i^uMt- 


use  when  he  waa  11.  By  the  time  he  was  a     ^^  heroin,  I  had  to  make  three  efforts  to  get 
e<^homore  in  high  school,  he  was  pushing      jj^^^    ^jn^   ^    treatment   program,"   said    thm 
drugs  as  well  as  using  them;  some  days  he 
says  he  walked  around  school  with  several 
thousand   doUors  in  his  pockets. 

Allen  came  from  a  traumatic  home  situa- 
tion marred  by  two  divorces,  bitterness.  In- 
security, almost  total  independence,  and  not 
enough  consistent  love. 

Last  year  his  erratic  lifestyle  came  to  a 
cllm&x.  He  wofi  arrested  and  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence  for  Ulegal  poeseealon  of 
drugs.  During  the  year's  probation,  Allen 
knew  he  had  to  "come  down"  and  "stay 
clean"  or  he  would  face  a  prison  term. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  the  year  was  about 
up.  "Do  you  think  youll  go  back  to  the 
drug  scene,"  I  asked.  "I  dont  think  so."  be 
said.  "I  know  where  It  goes — nowhere." 

"Sure,  you  knew  that  before.  What  makes 
the  difference  now?  Have  you  changedr*  I 
pressed. 

"I  suppose  in  a  way,"  he  said.  "I  mean  I 
flgiirad  out  that  no  one  else  Is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  me.  So  If  I  want  to  be  alive 
and  worth  anything  to  myself,  ifs  my  re- 
sponsibility." 

SOMK   QtJVSTXONS   BAZSXn 

Allen  came  to  this  reallxatlon  by  himself — 
the  hard  way.  As  parents,  we  hope  to  save 
our  children  from  such  bard  lessons.  But 
perhaps  we  sometimes  give  our  children  in- 
sufficient chance  to  think  through  their  own 
decisions,  to  learn  along  the  way  the  eonae- 
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father,  and  ex-addlot  himself.  "The  flret  two 
times  he  dldnt  stay.  The  problem  wae  that 
be  didn't  realise  he  was  on  addict— be  didn't 
think  he  needed  help. 

"But  all  the  Ume  he  was  shooting  dope 
he  was  stealing  »ao  here.  •20  tbere  from 
home  to  pay  for  his  habit.  Finally.  1  con- 
vinced my  wife  that  we  had  to  put  him  out. 
She  cried,  but  she  agreed.  i 

"So  my  son  was  forced  to  sleep  in  the 
park  for  a  couple  of  nlghU.  Finally  he  caUad 
me  up  and  pleaded  for  me  to  get  him  Into  a 
treatment  program.  Now  he  aeema  to  be 
■ticking  with  It.  to  want  to  etop,  to  want 
to  help  blmwU." 

A   CAMBSroGE.    MASS.,    DIVOBCCE   AHB   MOTHim 

or  Tuan  mN-Acns 
"My   oldest  son,  now    18,  left   home   two 
years  ago"  to  )oln  the  "street" — or  youth 
drug— culture,  said  the  mother,  school  em- 
ployee, and  church-dioir  memtber. 

■Three  years  ago  my  eon  made  a  new 
friend— hU  ftrat  link  with  'the  drtig  scene." 
I  tried  very  hard  to  let  him  know  what  this 
boy  was,  and  to  say,  'Yo\x  don't  need  dru^ 
In  your  Ufe."  But  he  Ignored  me.  .  .  -  Aalde 
from  moving  away,  there  aeemed  to  be  notb^ 
Ing  Z  could  do. 

"As  my  "noes'  became  more  numerous,  hla 
rejections  became  unbearable.  .  .  .  One 
night  at  the  dinner  uble  he  announced.  'I 

„  .  wont    obey    the    rules    in    this    bouse    any 

quences  of  their  decisions,  and  to  discover     longer.'  He  said  as  soon  as  he  saved  enougb 


money.  In  iboul  three  months,  he  was  going 
to  move  out.  Until  then,  he  said,  I'm  going 
to  aay  what  I  want  to  say,  moke  what  I 
want  to  smoke.'  

"I  got  up  from  the  table,  walked  down 
the  haU.  and  then  came  bock  and  said.  'I've 
got  news  for  you,  son.  Either  you  abide  by 
the  rules  or  you  can  find  a  room  elsewhere 
In  three  days,  not  three  months.' 

"Be  was  shocked  But  the  next  day  he  did 
get  a  Job,  and  he  soon  moved  out." 

Leaving  home,  however,  did  not  mean  giv- 
ing up  membership  In  the  family. 

^__    „r---    ,-  -  _  "I  let  him  know  that  the  door  was  always 

turn  to  drugs?  Is  he  or  fbe  already  a  faUure     open.  I  went  to  see  his  new  apartment,  took 


I  heir  own  resources. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  drug 
problem.  Just  as  tbere  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"youth"  or  "the  addict"  or  "the  parent." 
But  these  questions  may  provide  clues  to 
what  parenu  can  do : 

How  well  do  you  know  your  child? 

What  kinds  of  drugs  are  you  using? 

With  whom  can  your  child  talk  about 
his  successes  and  failures? 

Can  you  discuss  drugs,  moral  standards, 
race,  and  war  with  your  child  without  blow- 
ing your  top? 

Do  you  expect  your  apn  or  daughter  to 
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In  your  eyes?  Is  he  a  special  person  to  yo« 
or  simply  a  blurred  carbon  copy? 

What  U  his  image  of  himself? 

How  well  does  your  child  know  you? 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  assert  that  drug 
abusers  coane  only  from  unhappy  families 
or  that  young  people  who  know  they  are 


an  interest  in  his  new  Job.  Inrtted  him  for 
a  cup  of  tea  when  he  finished  moving  his 
things  out.  And  he  knew  that  oanlng  home 
would  never  be  interpreted  as  a  defeat  for 
tsim — but  as  a  new  decision. 

"He  had  several  Jobs,  one  in  a  restaurant. 
But  while  he  was  working  out  problems  for 


loved  and  are  capable  of  loving  others  never     himself,  be  also  was  ready  to  put  hlmseii 

out  to  help  others.  Eventually  he  beeazne 
a  full-time  staff  number  at  Project  Place,  a 
oenter  for  runaways  and  people  vrlth  drug 
problems  In  Boston. 

"From  Xjrnm  to  time,  he  would  cooae  to  see 
me  and  I  would  ask  him,  'Where  ve  you  at? 
Are  you  ready  to  come  home?' 

"One  day  he  decided  he  was  and  he  moved 
back  in.  He  had  loM  his  preocoupatlou  wltT 
dmga. 


turn  to  drugs. 

But  It  would  be  negligent  not  to  point  out 
that  tttno  after  time,  in  interviews  with 
sodologlBts,  psychologists,  and  young  peo- 
ple, the  proflle  of  the  unloved  and  unlovely 
drug  abuser  appears.  Drug  use  is  the  symp- 
tom:  The  problem  is  "nobody  cares." 

In  "The  Transparent  Self."  Dr.  Sidney 
Jourard  has  written  an  incisive  summary 
of  the  need:   "If  I  love  someone,  not  only 
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"My  son  has  made  some  mlstalcee.  experl- 
enoed  some  pain  he  probably  didn't  have 
to.  But  I  think  he  has  come  out  rejecting 
what's  wrong  In  the  world  and  talcing  upon 
himself  what  Is  real  and  beautiful.  ...  I 
think  a  child  has  a  right  to  be  right,  and  a 
right  to  be  wrong,  and  to  know  that  his  par- 
ent will  stay  with  him  through  it  all." 

A    VnSrOH,    MASS..     MOTHXm    OF    TWO    TXCNAGK 
SONS 

"When  our  sons  began  to  want  to  wear 
lf>pg  hair,  we  tried  to  compromise."  said  the 
attractive  suburban  housewife.  "We  asked 
ourselves.  'What's  the  most  Important 
thing — the  length  of  their  hair  or  their  basic 
attitudes  toward  life?' 

"When  we  do  say  "no,"  It  is  becatise  of 
whaTs  at  the  center  of  our  lives.  In  our  case 
religion,  which  we  hope  Is  the  basis  for  every 
standard  vra  have. 

"Paienu  have  to  set  an  example  by  Uvlng 
by  their  own  standards.  .  .  .  But  wv  have  to 
give  our  children  room  to  question  them,  and 
we  have  to  understand  that  their  question- 
ing Is  not  so  much  rebelllcc  as  it  la  a  search. 

"As  for  drugs,  they  are  all  over  our  high 
•chool.  But  they  don't  seem  to  touch  our 
boys.  In  fact,  rm  a  little  concerned  that  our 
yotingest  son.  Is  not  too  popular  at  school- 
he's  on  a  committee  to  Inform  kids  about 
drug  abuse." 

A    BOSTOK    MOTHXt    Of  rOVB   TOtnca   frHEUDSXH 

"I  don't  let  my  children  out  on  the  side- 
walk alone."  said  the  black  mother  who  lives 
In  Roxbury.  "It's  dangerous:  It's  no  place 
for  them.  We  have  dope  addicts,  aloohollce, 
and  demented  people  out  there  on  the  street. 

"During  the  school  year,  I  walk  my  chil- 
dren to  school.  And  In  the  numnar  I  take 
them  to  work  vrlth  me. 

"But  I  can't  keep  them  Inside  all  the 
time.  Last  week  my  children  saw  two  men 
shot  and  killed  in  the  pawnshop  next  door. 
Uy  children  are  constantly  seeing  this  ugU- 
nesa — seeing  people  tossed  Into  the  paddy 
wagon  and  being  bloodied  up. 

"1  can't  shield  my  children's  eyes  from 
all  this.  So  I  take  them  to  Sunday  School  and 
try  to  offer  them  something  better  In  life. 

"I'm  also  supporting  the  establishment  of 
more  treatment  centers,  so  that  the  addicts 
will  have  some  place  to  go  instead  of  wan- 
dering on  the  street.  And  when  my  kids  are 
old  enough.  I  vnil  take  them  to  places  like 
the  Boxbury  Olrls  Club  where  they  will 
have  something  to  do." 
a-NXW  Toax  suvosban  iioTBsa — as  sdk  bt 

BSa    M-TKAX-OLD  DAtraHTXB 

*t  grew  up  In  a  New  Tork  subtxrb  at  a 
time  when  everybody  was  into  pot  and  other 
drugs."  said  tha  girl  in  retrospect. 

"But  even  though  all  my  mends  were 
into  drugs,  my  mother  seemed  to  see  me 
as  I  really  was.  She  vras  not  suspicious.  She 
would  remind  me  that  a  person  Is  known 
by  the  company  she  keeps,  but  she  didn't 
try  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  my  friends. 

"Her  trust  sxistalned  me.  though  perhaps 
I  didn't  appreciate  that  at  the  time. 

"When  I  would  come  home  from  a  wild 
party,  maytw  at  three  In  the  morning,  my 
mother  would  come  In  to  talk  with  me. 
Sometimes  I  frankly  didn't  feel  lUce  talking 
to  her — because  she  could  see  beyond  my 
onrrent  interests  and  I  oouldnt. 

"But  X  looked  up  to  her,  and  I  guess  I 
always  wanted  to  be  like  her.  She's  a 
cheerful  person — the  kind  people  can't  help 
liking. 

"I  Anally  grew  out  of  my  old  mends." 
said  the  girl,  who  now  has  a  good  Job  and 
cloee  ties  with  her  mother.  "What  really  hit 
me  was  a  phone  call  I  got  the  other  night 
from  one  of  my  old  mends,  who  said  the 
others  are  still  at  the  tame  level — }uat 
vegetating  vrlth  drugs. 

"Then  I  realleed  what  we  bad  been  doing 
and  bow  different  my  life  is  now." 
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BILL  TO  TERMINATE  AIRLINES 
MUTUAL  AID  AGREEMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   KXNNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBB8ENTATIVW 

Wednesday,  Septtrnfter  7, 1 J70 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nuklor 
airlines  ol  our  oountxy  have  modified  the 
terms  of  their  mutual  aid  agreement  for 
\ise  In  case  of  strikes,  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  Is  clearly  not  In  the  mdillc 
interest. 

Congress  gave  the  Civil  AeronAutlca 
Board  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove all  contracts  between  airlines.  The 
mutual  aid  pact  should  be  disapproved. 
Congress  must  terminate  it  at  once. 

Airline  strikes  are  longer  and  more 
damaging  to  the  public  and  to  the  com- 
munities affected,  now  that  the  mutual 
aid  payments  start  at  SO  percent  ratlier 
than  25  percent  of  normal  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  airline  that  Is  shut  down. 

The  work  stoppage  at  National  Airlines 
was  4  months  long  from  January  30, 1970. 
to  May  27.  1970.  For  that  period  National 
was  iiald  more  than  t2S  ,000.000  In  mu- 
tual aid  by  the  other  airlines.  As  a  re- 
sult National  showed  a  profit  of  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
Northwest  Airlines  has  been  75  percent 
closed  down  since  July  8,  1970 — 3 
months  ago.  Payments  by  other  carriers 
were  110  million  through  August.  As  a 
result.  Northwest's  profits  are  expected 
to  be  normal.  The  only  people  who  wller 
ftre: 

•nie  communities  depending  on  NWA 
serrlee: 
The  traveling  public; 
The  3,500  employees  on  strike;  and 
The  5,000  other  employees  out  of  work 
because  of  the  strike. 

Northwest  Airlines  pays  the  lowest 
wages  In  the  industry  to  its  employee*. 
Northwest  has  refused  to  attend  bargain- 
ing sessions  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  since  Septem- 
ber 9. 

With  millions  of  dollars  in  mutual  aid 
coming  In,  an  airline  no  longer  has  any 
incentive  to  make  a  sincere  effort  at  col- 
lective bargaining  and  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  Labor-management  re- 
lations In  the  airline  industry  will  soon 
be  In  bitter  disarray. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening, the  House  should  act  as  soon  as 
possible  to  withdraw  from  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  the  authority  to  approve 
an  agreement  such  as  this  and  teriBlnate 
the  airlines  mutual  aid  agreement,  effec- 
tive October  5, 1970. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  following  Members  of  the  Bouse  who 
have  already  agreed  to  Join  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  agreement: 
Mr.  JosxTH  EL  E^arth,  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  AxMOLs  Olsxn,  of  Montana. 
Mr.  AnzR  Mikv*.  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  WiLLUK  D.  HsTBAwiT,  of  Maine. 
Mr.    BxHJUiiN    RosorrRAi.,    of    New 
York. 
Mrs.  FsTST  Iilnnc,  of  HawaiL 
Mr.  Llots  Meeds,  of  Washington. 
Mr.  RicBAiD  Pulton,  of  Tsnneaaee. 
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The  following  clippings  from  the  Min- 
neapolis StAT  and  Tribiinfi  tell  the  story 
of  the  exorbitant  payments  being  paid 
under  the  airlines  agreement  and  t&e  re- 
sulting breakdown  in  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Rivals  Pat  Nosthwist  $10  UnxioN 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  oompetltora  have 
paid  the  struclc  carrier  more  than  SIO  mllUon 
since  a  July  B  strike  by  clerical  worltsn.  t^ 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  reporW. 

The  payments  are  m&ae  by  the  alrUneE 
when  a  member  of  the  industry's  mutual-aid 
pact  Is  struck 

Tlie  other  nine  carriers  in  the  aid  pact 
have  patd  the  Uinnee.polis-1>aaed  airline  rev- 
enues they  have  made  on  routes  over  whicli 
tbey  would  compete  with  Northwaet.  They 
also  pay  the  airline  a  certain  peroent&ge  of 
Its  normal  operating  costa. 

Through  August,  the  hoard  reported. 
Northwest  has  received  •10,409.066  from  Its 
com  petl  tors. 

The  largest  chunk  came  from  TJXUted  Air 
Lines.  S3.81  miUion,  lollowed  by  Trans  World 
Airlines.  sa.Oi  million.  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  H.29  million,  Amorloan  Airllnaa, 
Sl.ia  million.  Western  Air  Lines,  S966,0O0. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  •899.378.  and  Branlff  Air- 
ways. •366.433. 

No  negotiating  sssslona  ai«  sdiedulad  vtth 
the  3,&00-member  striking  Brotherhood  of 
BaUway  and  Airline  Clerks  whloh  had  Idled 
about  6.000  other  airlines  employes. 

SxaiKX  Has  Ctrr  NWA  Inoomx  MS  Unoaow— 
BoT  P»o»TTB  Wow^  Daor 

Northwest  AlrUnee  estimates  n  has  loat 
more  than  »93  million  In  (^>erat!ng  revenue* 
during  the  strike  by  8,600  clerks  employed 
by  the  Ann.  it  was  learned  Monday. 

An  exhibit  filed  by  the  airline  In  federal 
District  Court  shows  that  rvrcnues  in  the 
tt^rd  quarter  of  1970  toUled  s&l.oe  mlUion. 
"Hie  flrm  earher  had  projected  revenues  of 
•143.14  million  for  the  period. 

The  exhibit  was  filed  In  oonnaotlon  wltb 
a  Northwest  suit  that  setiKs  to  oompel  mam- 
bers  of  Che  mtematumal  AsaadaOon^ 
Machinists  to  ctobb  plctet  llnee  sad  xwMim 
to  work.  Final  arguments  in  the  salt  an 
scheduled  for  Wednesday. 

nie  strike  by  the  BroCherbood  of  Battwiiy 
aiul  Airline  Clerks  began  July  8  and  hsa 
foroed  Northwest  to  sbarply  rednee  Ita  fllgbl 
seated  ules. 

WhUe  the  airline's  revenues  have  dropped, 
many  observers  In  the  ""*"***'  oommuialtv 
believe  that  the  firm's  proAta  will  be  acv- 
mal  for  t^is  strike  psrtod. 

The  continued  operation  of  hlfhly  pxo&W 
able  routes,  govenunent  subsidies  and  a  mu- 
tual-aid agreement  with  other  alrUnas  an 
faotots  erpected  to  prevent  Northvestv 
earnings  from  falling. 


350TH  AWNIVERBARY  OP  THE  MAY- 
FLOWER COMPACT 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

at   MASaALUUS&liS 

IN  THE  E!Ot;SX  OP  BCBSSENTAIIVH 

Weifietiav,  October  7.  It70 

Mr.  KKii'i'H  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  oommemorat- 
ing  the  360th  anniversary  of  the  May- 
flower Compact,  which  was  signed  on 
November  21, 1820,  in  Provlncetown  Har- 
bor, Mass.  My  resolution  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Qrst  thanksKivlng  at  Pllmoth 
Plantation  and  designates  the  week  fol- 
lowing November  21  of  this  year  a*  a 
"NaUonal  Week  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Rededleation." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  was  Joined 
by  10  other  Masaadmaetts  Membea  aa 
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cosponsors  ol  this  resolution.  However.  I 
tud  also  Invited  members  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  Join  me  In  view  of  the 
closely  related  colonial  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  two  States.  Since  the 
Jamestown  pioneers  were  around  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Massachu- 
setts settlers  I  thought  we  would  give 
the  Virginians  equal  mention  in  our  res- 
olution. ^      . 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hardy 
band  of  revisionist  historians  has  sprung 
up  down  in  Virginia.  They  have  been 
claiming  that  the  ftrst  Thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  not  in  Massachusetts,  as  ev- 
but  In  Virginia 
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dltures  splrallng  In  response  to  infla- 
tionary pressures  and  to  the  Increasing 
requirements  of  their  growing  popula- 
tions, local  governing  bodies  are  caught 
in  a  critical  financial  bind  as  they  seek 
to  proride  the  iu-gent  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens for  essential  educational,  health, 
safety  and  all  other  necessary  commu- 
nity services. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  would  provide 
State  and  local  governing  bodies  with  a 
continuing  source  of  additional  revenues 
upon  which  they  can  depend  each  year 
without  having  to  bankrupt  the  local 
taxpayer  throughout  our  country. 

I  view  Federal-State  revenue  sharing 
legislation  as  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  and 


ery   schoolboy   knows. 

Now.  I  am  willing  to  go  half  way  and 

cation  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  request- 
ing that  hearings  be  held  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  this  measure  in  order  that  this 
legislation  can  be  considered  by  the 
House  before  adjournment  of  the  9l8t 
Congress. 

Local  and  State  taxes  In  New  Jersey 
border  on  the  confiscatory  and  the  time 
is  long  overdue  for  New  Jersey's  citizens 
to  receive  their  equitable,  just  share  of 
federal  tax  dollars  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  we  send  to  Washington.  Oiir  State 
has  always  been  on  the  deficit  side  of  the 
Federal  tax  dollars  at  least  equal  to  that 
help,  at  least  In  part,  to  relieve  some  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  facing  New  Jersey  and 
Its  municipal  and  county  governments. 
The  proposed  legislation  also  seeks  to 
achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  pub- 
lic resources  and  seeks  to  provide  the  in- 
centive and  financial  resources  for  State 
and  local  governing  offlcials  to  effectively 
carry  out  their  leadership  and  respon- 
sibilities in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  measure  would  help  to  estab- 
lisli  better  "home  rule"  and  return  to  the 
States  a  larger  portion  of  the  tax  funds 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  proposal  is  by  no  means  new.  but 
public  Interest  has  remained  particular- 
ly strong  since  1964,  spurred  on  by  the 
active  promotion  by  President  Nixon  of 
such  legislation  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  leading  economists 
of  our  time  such  as  Dr.  Walter  W.  Hd- 
ler,  former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  during  the 
Kennedy-Jolinson  administrations  and 
by  Dr  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  director  of 
economic  studies  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

Basically,  this  proposal  would  return 
to  State  and  local  governments  some 
percentage  of  Federal  tax  revenues— 
usually  Income  tax  receipts — to  State 
and  local  governments  with  few  Federal 
strings  attached. 

Congressional  support  for  this  legis- 
lation has  continued  strong  during  the 
89th  90th,  and  this  current  91st  Con- 
gress. During  the  89th  Congress,  some 
51  Ux-sharlng  bills  were  introduced. 
During  the  90th  Congress  over  100  meas- 
ures were  Introduced  on  thta  subject, 
and  during  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  58  measures  were  sponsored 
by  about  40  percent  of  the  congressional 
membership. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  legislation,  I  believe.  Is 


history.  But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
our  Virginia  friends  can  have  their  tur- 
key and  eat  It  too. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
HJ.  sm.  — 
October  7.   1970 
Jomt  BMolutlon  to  autbortze  tbe  Pmldtnt 

v>  d«BigQA<«  tlia  week  of  November  31-37. 

1970  a«  "National  Week  of  Thankwglrtng 

AXul  Redwllc&tloil" 

WberMl,  November  31.  1970  marks  tbe 
350t2i  Anniversary  or  tiie  signing  ol  the  May- 
Bower  Oompact  In  Provlncetown  Harbor,  and 

Wiiereee.  XhiM  document  is  a  mileetone  In 
tbe  development  ol  clrll  uberttles  and  self- 
govemment  In  tbe  New  World,  and 

Wbereae,  tiie  Bacrtaces  and  efforts  of  the 
slgnen  of  the  oompact  and  the  earlier  aet- 
tlera  ol  Virginia  laid  tlie  foundation  for  tbe 
estanUsbment  ol  freedom  in  the  United 
8satea,aDd 

Wheieaa.  tlie  American  celebration  oi 
Thanksgiving  recalls  the  valiant  efforts  of 
t2w  Pilgrim  Father*  of  the  PUmotb  Plan- 
tation: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

R6»olv€d  by  the  Senate  ajid  Hoiue  of  Bep- 
retentaHixa  o/  the  VTutei  States  ol  imerlca 
to  Comyress  aucmbUd,  Tliat  the  Preeldent  U 
authorized  and  lequsaced  to  Issue  a  procla- 
matloo  deelgnatlng  tlie  weeic  of  November 
21-37.  1970  as  "National  Week  of  Thanksglv- 
Ing  and  Hededlcation." 
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readQy  apparent  and  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  many  of  its  advocates. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  authori- 
ties have  recognized  the  existing  fiscal 
imbalance  between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  units,  and  have 
attempted  to  assist  these  governments  by 
means  of  extending  increasing  amounts 
of  funds  for  grants-in-aid  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes.  During  thb  current 
fiscal  year  1971  alone,  some  J27.6  billion 
will  be  granted  to  these  governments  for 
educational,  housing,  health  facilities 
and  services,  highways  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  And  these  grants  over 
the  years.  I  am  certain,  have  made  an 
important  contribution  toward  Insuring 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  our  clH- 
zens  throughout  the  country  to  enjoy. 

These  programs,  however,  simply  are 
not  enough  and  more  must  be  done  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  those  programs  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  by  our  citizens.  Reveniie 
sharing  combined  with  a  continuation  of 
existing  federal  grants-in-aid  will  help 
to  bring  about  some  measure  of  financial 
relief  to  our  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments. 

At  the  same  time,  since  most  of  the 
bills  introduced  do  not  Impose  rigid  con- 
trols on  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent, 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  give 
greater  latitude  to  State  and  local  gov- 
erning units  to  use  this  assistance  for 
those  programs  which  they  deem  most 
urgent. 

We  must  delay  no  longer  in  enacting 
Federal  revenue-sharing  legislation 
which  will  help  give  oitr  financially  dis- 
tressed States  and  cities  an  additional 
source  of  income  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide our  people  with  those  programs 
they  deem  most  urgent.  I  for  one  intend 
to  exert  every  effort  to  help  bring  about 
enactment  of  this  legislation  this  year. 


FEDERAL  TAX  8HARINO  LEGIHLA- 
TION  LAMOfTDSHES  WHILE  THE 
LOCAL  TAXPAYER  IS  LEFT  DAN- 
OUNO  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  BANK- 
RUPTCY 


AN  ERA  OP  PEACE  THROUOHOOT 
THE  WORIJ3 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  www  jsuxT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPBB8KNTATIVES 

Weilnesiav.  October  7.  1970 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  re- 
turn a  certain  percentage  of  Federal  tax 
recefpts  to  State  and  local  governments 
with  little  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol. 

Federal  tax  sharing  has  received  wide- 
spread public  attention  during  the  past 
S  years,  but  despite  its  support  by  the 
Prwident,  by  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  House  and  in  tbe  Senate,  by  State 
and  local  officials  and  organizations,  and 
by  many  leading  economists,  pending  leg- 
islation still  languishes  In  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  any  of 
the  measures  Introduced  will  be  enacted 
before  the  91st  Congress  adjourns. 
With  State  and  local  financial  expen- 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
JN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiiav.  October  ),  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  President's  five-point 
proposal  for  peace  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  initially  scorned  by  the  other 
side  «1th  its  usual  maimer  of  caustic 
rhetoric.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  they 
have  stopped  short  of  a  complete  rejec- 
tion. The  door  Is  apparently  open  for  fu- 
ture discussion  of  the  plan  and  its  imple- 
mentation. Hanoi  has  reached  a  cross- 
roads— either  prolong  the  war  and  face 
an  increasingly  viable  and  strong  foe  In 
Saigon  or  agree  to  earnestly  seek  a  mean- 
ingful settlement.  The  President's  Initia- 
tive would  seem  to  make  their  choice 
somewhat  easier  In  view  of  Hanoi's  de- 
teriorating military  posture  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  plan  advanced  by  the  President 
last  night  Is  comprehensive  and  realistic. 
It  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  cooperative 
venture  In  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  la 
my  sincere  hope  that  history  will  record 
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that  this  moment  ushered  In  an  era  of 
peace  not  only  in  this  troubled  and  torn 
land  but  throughout  the  world. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  MARTHA  W. 
GRIFFITHS  REPORTS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  THE  17TH  DISTRICT 
OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   IClCBlOAlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  7,  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress.  I  submit  a 
report  to  the  people  of  the  17th  District. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Congress  traditional- 
ly adjourned  at  the  end  of  July,  which 
permitted  Congressmen  to  return  to 
their  districts  to  talk  directly  with  the 
people  and  to  secure  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  problems.  But,  the 
pace  has  changed  in  the  last  decade. 
The  complexity  of  legislation,  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Issues  of  tbe  country,  and 
the  Interdependence  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems  are  making  year- 
long sessions  almost  mandatory.  While 
recesses  for  Congress  now  are  Intermit- 
tently scheduled.  I  have  continued  to 
emphasize  increasing  two-way  commu- 
nication with  my  constituency  by  means 
of  letter  writing,  newsletters,  personal 
appointments,  and  a  district  ofllce  opened 
weekdays.  The  results  of  the  1970  ques- 
tionnaire, which  I  sent  to  the  district. 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

My  committee  assignments  In  the 
House  have  afforded  opportunity  to 
shape  major  legislation.  On  Ways  and 
Means,  I  wofEed  on  the  social  security. 
tax  reform,  and  welfare  legislation.  With 
my  appointment  to  the  new  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  I  Joined  In  an  intensive 
examination  of  crime  In  the  eotmtry.  As 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  Its  Fiscal  PoUcy 
Subcommittee.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
pension  plans  and  participated  In  In- 
vestigations that  led  to  the  uncovering 
of  a  $2-bllllon  cost  overrun  of  the  C-5A 
transport  and  an  Indictment  against  the 
Defense  Department  for  wasteful  man- 
agement and  purchasing  practices,  which 
have  greatly  Infiated  the  defense  budget. 
A  recent  recommendation  of  JEC  has 
called  for  a  halt  in  funds  for  the  SST. 
warning  of  Its  enormous  costs  and  po- 
tential contamination  of  the  strato- 
sphere. 

The  91st  Congress  marked  the  transl- 
Mon  of  a  new  President.  Issues  centered 
en  Vietnam,  the  economy,  and  national 
priorities. 

Debate  on  Vietnam  and  amendments 
to  curb  expansion  of  the  war,  which  had 
my  support,  were  attempts  by  Congress 
to  reassert  control  over  the  war  powers, 
which  have  lieen  assumed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  to  assure  the  people  a  greater 
voice  In  these  vital  matters. 

To  curb  Inflation,  which  has  pushed 
the  cost  of  living  to  a  record  high  in  20 
years  and  has  deflated  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  wages,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sUms.  Congress  provided  the  President 
with  regulatory  controls  over  all  forms 
03CVI 3WT — Part  tn 
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of  credit  and  standby  authority  to  freeze 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries.  How- 
ever, the  administration  has  relied  on 
fiscal  policies  of  tight  monetary  control. 
The  question  raised  with  interest  rates 
at  8';i  percent,  housing  starts  off  40  per- 
cent, and  unemployment  at  5.5  percent— 
the  highest  in  7  years — is  whether  or  not 
these  administration  policies  are  too  long 
in  achieving  effective  results  and  whether 
or  not  the  contrived  slack  they  are  creat- 
in,*  in  the  economy  Is  too  costly  in  terms 
of  the  burden  they  are  placing  on  cer- 
tain segments  of  society,  which  are  least 
able  to  dear  them.  The  joblessness  of  4.6 
million  Americans  and  the  suffering  this 
tolls  on  their  families  and  dependents 
cannot  be  discounted.  The  economic  slow- 
don-n  has  cost  the  Federal  Government 
an  estimated  tl5  billion  in  revenues  In 
the  last  2  years.  Unemployed  workers  do 
not  pay  taxes.  Yet  proposals  by  Congress 
to  create  employment  by  meeUng  some 
of  the  housing,  environment,  and  educa- 
tion, and  health  needs  of  this  Nation 
have  been  opposed  by  the  administration. 
While  Congress  acted  to  curb  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Its  goal  was  to  re- 
order the  Nation's  priorities,  emphasiz- 
ing public  investment  In  domestic  and 
human  needs,  such  as  education,  health 
care,  housing,  and  pollution  control.  In 
fiscal  1970.  Congress  reduced  the  admin- 
istration budget  by  more  than  »6.4  bil- 
lion, slashing  defense  spending  and  for- 
eign aid.  But,  Congress  met  with  Presi- 
dential vetoes  when  it  attempted  to  raise 
hospital  construction  funds  (349  million 
and  added  $1.3  billion  for  our  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ma- 
jor domestic  legislative  work  of  this  Ctm- 
greas.  The  record  Is  not  complete,  but 
it  does  represent  substantial  effort  to 
meet  the  national  and  commimity  needs 
of  a  growing  America. 

For  as  million  Americans,  a  15  percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  social  secu- 
rity boi^ts  became  effective  last  Janu- 
ary. An  additional  5-percenl  lioost  is  in- 
cluded in  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
In  May,  as  well  as  a  provision  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increases.  Major 
changes  in  social  security  would:  liber- 
alize the  retirement  test,  permitting  a 
beneficiary  to  earn  »a,0O0  a  year— for- 
merly $1.880 — without  losing  benefits: 
entitle  widows  and  widowers  to  the  total 
amount  of  monthly  benefit  due  to  the 
wage  earner  instead  of  the  present  82^ 
percent:  eliminate  requirements  that  di- 
vorced vrives  and  widows  show  support  to 
qualify  for  benefits  as  dependents — this 
was  a  proposal  of  mine:  provide  an  age  62 
computation  point  for  men  In  determin- 
ing benefits,  the  same  as  for  women — 
this  again  was  another  of  my  proposals: 
and  raise  the  limit  above  which  social  se- 
curity must  be  reduced  when  workmen's 
compensation  Is  payable.  My  proposal  to 
permit  married  working  couples  to  col- 
lect benefits  based  on  their  combined 
earnings  credit  was  not  adopted.  Major 
changes  in  medicare  would:  provide  ad- 
ditional power  to  curb  price-gouging  by 
doctors  and  hospitals;  permit  persons 
eligible  for  medicare  and  supplemental 
health  Insurance  to  choose  to  have  care 
provided  under  a  iirepald  group  health 
plan:  and  enable  persons  not  covered  by 
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social  security  to  buy  medicare  coverage 
for  $27  a  month. 

Amidst  threat  of  Presidential  veto. 
Congress  enacted  the  most  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  bill  in  the  Nation  s  his- 
tory, providing  tax  cuts  of  $9.1  billion 
and  tax  reforms  of  $6.6  billion  in  rev- 
enues gained.  The  act  is  a  step  forward  in 
closing  or  narrowing  loopholes,  which 
have  permitted  millions  of  dollars  to  es- 
cape taxation  and  to  assure  a  fairer  tax 
structure  for  everyone.  Major  provisions 
affecting  tax  relief  include  an  increase  In 
the  personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$750  by  1973;  a  minimum  standard  de- 
duction designed  to  remove  from  the  tax- 
rolls  almost  all  pwrsons  at  the  poverty 
level;  an  increase  In  tbe  mnvlmum  stand- 
ard deduction  from  10  percent  with  a 
$1,000  ceiling  to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000 
celling,  effective  1973;  and  a  lower  rate 
schedule  for  single  persons  to  assure  that 
in  no  case  do  they  pay  taxes  more  than 
20  percent  higher  than  married  couples 
with  the  same  income.  Major  tax  reform 
provisions  include  reduction  of  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance  from  27.5 
to  22  percent;  a  minimum  tax  of  10  per- 
cent on  sheltered  Income  over  $30,000. 
aimed  at  preventing  wealthy  individuals 
or  corporations  from  escaping  Federal 
taxes:  a  4-percent  tax  on  net  Investment 
Income  of  private  foundations;  extension 
of  the  unrelated  business  tax  to  churches 
and  other  tax  exempt  organizations;  and 
repeal  of  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution by  stages. 

Responding  to  needs  to  assure  a  habit- 
able environment.  Congress  strengthened 
antipollution  programs  with  Increased 
funding  and  increased  controls.  Congress 
added  nearly  $600  million  to  the  Presi- 
dent's $214  million  request  for  waste 
treatment  plants,  which  I  supported  with 
appropriate  legislation,  and  approved  a 
record  $1  million  for  fiscal  1971  to  curb 
the  fiow  of  Improperly  treated  sewage 
into  our  waters.  Congress  also  struck  at 
oU  pollutants  and  sewage  from  vessels, 
making  firms  and  ship  owners  liable  for 
water  pollution  disasters  such  as  oil 
spills. 

With  motor  vehicle  emissions  discharg- 
ing 300.000  tons  of  pollutants  dally  Into 
the  atmosphere.  Congress  appropriated 
$45  million  in  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tion request  of  $18  7  million  for  research 
into  fuel  combustion  and  amended  the 
Clean  Air  Act  setting  strong  nationwide 
air  quality  standards  covering  industry, 
jet  planes,  and  automobiles. 

A  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
was  authorized  In  the  Executive  OfBee  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  the  environment.  This 
was  similar  to  a  bill  of  mine.  HH.  11942. 
Funds  also  were  authorized  for  a  stepped- 
up  program  of  solid  waste  disposal  after 
warnings  were  heeded  that  local  com- 
munities win  be  unable  to  cope  with 
moimds  of  trash  and  garbage,  creating 
land  bUght  and  breeding  grounds  for  dis- 
ease and  vermin,  within  10  years. 

The  consumer  has  been  a  caitral  fo- 
cus of  attention.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  legislation  to  restrict  the 
mailing  of  credit  cards  to  protect  agalnat 
large-scale  theft  of  these  cards  and  their 
fraudulent  use.  The  fair  credit  report- 
ing bill  is  aimed  at  preventing  credit 
bureaus  from  furnishing  lnaooui«te  oi«d- 
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it  status  reports  about  Individuals  by 
permlttinB  persons  to  look  into  and  chal- 
lenge their  credit  records.  The  life  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  was  extended  to  continue  inves- 
tigation and  Identification  of  hazardous 
merchandise.  In  addition.  Congress 
banned  the  selling  of  toys  posing  me- 
chanical, electrical  or  thermal  hazards 
to  children  and  expanded  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  require  tire  manu- 
facturers to  notify  purchasers  of  defec- 
tire  tires. 

To  help  local  law  enforcement  fight 
crime,  the  House  voted  a  S3. 2  billion  ex- 
tension of  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  .^ct  of  1968.  The  Federal  grant 
money  can  be  used  by  localities  for  police 
salaries,  buildings,  equipment,  and  train- 
ing. The  legislation  this  year  stipulates 
that  States  be  required  to  direct  money 
to  high  crime  areas,  such  as  our  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  organized  crime  bill  awaiting 
House  action  broadens  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion In  dealing  with  organized  crime  and 
extends  the  death  penalty  to  terrorist 
tiomblngs  that  result  in  fatalities. 

A  comprehensive  drug  bill  passed  both 
Chambers  providing  stlfler  penalties  for 
pushers,  expa.'ided  Federal  enforcement 
powers,  controls  over  the  manufacture 
and  legal  use  of  drugs,  and  fimds  for 
rehabilitation  of  users  and  a  drug  abuse 
education  program.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  being  affected  by  increasing 
drug  traffic.  The  total  worth  of  goods 
stolen  dally  by  hard-core  addicts,  who 
must  support  their  habits,  is  approxi- 
mately t25  million.  As  a  memtier  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  I  sponsored 
several  bills  to  control  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  possession  of  metham- 
phet&mlnes  and  hallucinogenic  drugs.  A 
bin  I  sponsored  calling  for  a  study  on 
the  use  of  marihuana  was  Incorporated 
Into  the  drug  bill. 

To  stop  the  flood  of  unwanted  sex- 
oriented  materials  Into  private  homes, 
legislation  has  been  acted  upon  to  pro- 
hibit the  Intentional  use  of  the  malls  to 
transport  salacious,  unsolicited  advertis- 
ing. Strong  p«ialtles  provide  a  5-year 
sentence  for  a  first  offense  with  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  tSO.OOO.  Legislation  also 
passed  the  House  making  it  illegal  to 
mail  to  minors  obscene  literature,  slm- 
flar  to  legislation  that  I  had  Introduced. 
The  postal  law  also  was  expanded  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  sex-oriented  ad- 
vertising to  persons  who  advise  a  post- 
master they  do  not  want  this  type  of 
material,  whether  or  not  such  mall  has 
been  received  in  the  home. 

Congress  reinforced  the  eommltment 
made  to  education  in  196S  to  improve 
the  quality  of  learning  and  to  assure  edu- 
cational opportunity  tor  all  children. 
Balking  the  Executive,  Congress  In- 
creased funds  for  education  over  tl  bil- 
lion during  the  first  session  and  added 
t454  million  to  the  1971  administration 
request  over  Presidential  veto  and  threat- 
ened cutbacks  In  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  vo- 
eatlaiial  education,  the  coi&truction  of 
hltfier  education  facilities,  library  serv- 
leea,  and  national  defense  student  loans. 
The  loaa  of  Federal  funds  means  that 
propel ty  owner*  In  various  communities 
are  forced  to  pick  up  an  added  tax  to 
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support  these  programs.  Congress  fur- 
ther Included  restrictions  in  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  money  to 
force  schools  sUready  desegregated  to  bus 
students,  and  to  prohibit  funds  for  col- 
lege students  and  teachers,  who  Incite 
and  engage  In  campus  violence. 

Despite  efforts  by  Congress  to  assure 
adequate  health  care  for  the  Nation's 
citizens.  Congress  met  with  administra- 
tion cutbacks.  The  President's  veto  of 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1970  resulted  in  hos- 
pital constructions  funds  cut  by  »82.2 
million  and  health  educational  research 
and  library  facilities  by  $22.9  million. 
Proposed  administration  budget  cuts  for 
fiscal  1971  of  $26.4  million  have  affected 
heart  disease,  arthritis  and  chronic  dis- 
ease research,  which  I  have  strongly  re- 
sisted; and  this  year  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  bUl  authorizing  $2.9  blUion  in 
grants  and  loans  for  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization.  Congress  mus- 
tered enough  votes  to  override  the  veto. 
Today,  our  health  care  needs  are  ap- 
proaching emergency  proportions.  We 
need  50,000  more  doctors.  300.000  more 
nurses,  and  250,000  hospitals  beds  at  a 
cost  of  4  to  $6  billion  alone. 

For  health  care.  Congress  provided  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  medical 
libraries.  It  extended  the  program  of 
grants  for  the  construction  and  st&fDng 
of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  expanded  coverage  to  Include  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  neurological 
handicapping  condiUaas  such  as  cere- 
bral palsy,  which  aHlicts  650,000,  and 
epilepsy  and  related  disorders,  afflicting 
almost  one  million.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress extended  the  regional  medical 
centers  program  to  help  provide  physi- 
cians and  their  patients  with  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  In  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  and  extended  the  program  to 
cover  kidney  disease.  A  $165  million  2- 
year  program  to  combat  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  veneral  disease,  measles, 
polio,  dlptherla,  and  whooping  cough 
was  enacted  with  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  epidemics  in  our  cities.  To  alle- 
viate critical  shortages  of  health  per- 
sormel.  Congress  acted  to  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  training  grants  for 
allied  health  personnel:  for  example, 
dietitians  and  X-ray  technicians. 

On  February  9. 1  introduced  a  national 
health  insurance  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  growing  fi- 
nancial and  organizational  crisis  In  our 
health  care  system.  Due  to  soaring 
health  care  costs,  the  average  wage  and 
salary  earner  not  only  is  being  priced 
out  of  the  health  care  market,  but  Is 
threatened  with  possibility  of  financial 
riiln  should  extended  or  serious  Illness 
strike.  The  effect  of  my  proposal  would 
be  to  provide  incentive  for  doctors  to 
keep  their  patients  well  rather  than  to 
let  them  get  sick  enough  to  require  ex- 
pensive hospitalization.  The  program 
would  be  financed  by  a  fund  under  so- 
cial security  made  up  of  payroll  taxes  of 
1  percent  for  the  employee  and  3  per- 
cent for  the  employer.  The  Government 
would  match  the  employer  contribution 
out  of  general  revenues. 

Tlie  President's  welfare  reform  bill 
that  passed  the  House  would  guarantee 
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an  annual  Income  of  $1,800  for  a  family 
of  four.  Assistance  would  be  provided  if  ■ 
there  were  an  able-bodied  father  in  the 
home  who  Is  not  working,  but  is  seeking 
work  or  training.  It  would  permit  a  fa- 
ther to  earn  as  much  as  $720  before 
welfare  payments  would  be  reduced, 
phasing  out  altogether  when  income  rises 
to  $3,920.  A  welfare  family  of  four  also 
would  be  entitled  to  about  $800  in  foot* 
stamps.  The  legislation  would  add  mii 
lions  of  people  to  the  welfare  rolls  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  S4.5  billion  in  Its 
first  year  of  operation.  I  still  think  my 
"three  meals-a-day"  program  for  chil- 
dren, explained  below,  would  be  better. 

The  poverty  program  was  extended  for 
2  years  helping  America's  poor  with  Job 
training  and  educational  services — the 
tools  they  need  to  help  themselves.  A 
massive  enlargement  of  tlie  food  stamp 
program  also  awaits  final  action  which 
would  provide  $126  a  month  In  free 
stamps  for  a  family  of  four  having  below 
an  income  of  $60  a  month. 

Shocking  malnutrition  in  this  country 
affecting  10  million  Americans  la  well 
documented  and  we  know  its  cost  in 
terms  of  illness  and  retarded  mental  and 
physical  growth,  particularly  among 
children.  But,  in  my  Judgment,  food 
stamps  alone  or  our  present  school 
lunch  programs,  which  were  extended, 
are  not  adequate  remedies.  Under  these 
programs,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  hungry  are  being  fed.  For  example, 
in  Detroit,  79  out  of  224  elementary 
schools  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  but  among  those  not  partici- 
pating 78  are  located  in  the  slums.  For 
this  reason.  I  have  proposed  a  program 
to  provide  three  free  meals  a  day.  5  days 
a  week,  to  all  children  under  16  who  are 
receiving  welfare  or  whose  families  are 
at  the  poverty  level.  The  meals  would  be 
served  in  public  and  private  schools  and 
other  nonprofit  child  Institutions.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  the  cost 
of  installing  whatever  equipment  was 
needed  to  serve  the  meals.  The  saving 
would  be  in  reduced  welfare  costs  and 
elimination  of  school  lunch  programs, 
which  for  25  years  have  missed  their 
target  population — the  hungry. 

With  middle  Americans  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  home  market  due  to  high  In- 
terest rates  and  Inflation,  Congress  In- 
creased the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit.  An  attempt  was  made  to  Increase 
appropriations  for  our  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs,  which  would 
have  benefited  over  1,800  cities  and  towns 
in  aid  for  urban  renewal  and  water  and 
sewage  facilities,  but  the  President  ve- 
toed the  appropriation.  Meanwhile,  a 
$4  billion  housing  bill  Is  awaiting  House 
action  to  provide  funds  for  public  hous- 
ing; urban  renewal;  subsidies  to  help 
poor  families  buy  and  rent  homes;  and 
theft  insurance  to  cover  homeowners 
and  businesses  who  cannot  buy  private 
policies  because  of  high  crime  rates. 

To  help  solve  our  transportation  prob- 
lems, an  airport  aid  blU  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing a  long-range  program  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  the  airport  and  air- 
ways system.  In  addition,  both  Cham- 
bers have  acted  on  legislation  authorizing 
grants  and  loans  to  develop  mass  transit 
systems  and  to  promote  safety  In  all 
areas  of  railroad  operations. 


For  tlie  working  man.  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  was  ex- 
tended to  tm  additional  4.8  million  work- 
ers and  13  weeks  of  additional  benefits 
were  authorized  for  the  unemployed  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment.  To 
protect  miners,  Congress  passed  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  Awaiting  action  is 
legislation  which  would  provide  manda- 
tory Federal  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  for  all  workers  in  In- 
dustry affecting  Interstate  commerce. 
The  manpower  training  bill  pending 
would  reorganize  our  present  manpower 
programs  placing  projects  under  the  con- 
trol of  State  and  metropolitan  areas,  and 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  cover  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  public  service 
employment  program  to  hire  230,000  un- 
employed and  underemployed  to  work  in 
State  and  local  hospitals,  schools,  police, 
and  fire  stations,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies. 

Patterned  on  the  Civil  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  depression  days.  Congress 
authorized  a  Youth  Conservation  Cori>s, 
which  would  employ  about  3.000  young 
people  ages  16  to  IB  during  the  summer 
each  year  In  national  parks  and  forests. 
Noting  the  high  rate  of  unemployment 
of  youth  in  this  age  bracket,  the  goal 
is  to  provide  these  youngsters  with  both 
employment  and  conservation  experience. 
Equality  for  all  Americans  is  a  na- 
tional concern.  Congress  extended  and 
expanded  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  S 
years  to  open  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal process  in  areas  where  citizens  sys- 
tematically have  t}een  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  The  new  act  also  overrides  re- 
strictive residency  rules  that  have  acted 
to  disenfranchise  many  citizens  who  move 
out-of-Stste  before  presidential  elec- 
tions. A  historic  provision  In  the  act  gives 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions starting  next  January.  Some  11 
mllUon  young  persons  will  become  eligible 
to  vote  If  this  legislation  Is  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  that 
have  passed  the  House  would  alwllsh  the 
electoral  college  providing  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
would  apply  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  women  as  It  now  applies 
to  all  other  minorities. 

To  provide  a  more  efficient  and  self- 
sustaining  postal  system,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  re- 
placing the  Post  Office  Department  with 
an  independent  Postal  Service  within  the 
executive  branch,  free  from  direct  politi- 
cal pressure.  The  new  Service  would  re- 
move from  Congress  the  functions  of 
appointing  postmasters  and  setting  postal 
rates  and  pay.  For  postal  employees  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  will  be  assured 
and  workers  will  have  the  choice  to  Join 
or  not  to  Join  a  union.  An  8-percent  pay 
raise  was  granted  to  postal  employees 
on  top  of  an  earlier  6-percent  increase  In 
accordance  with  agreement  reached  with 
the  administration  following  the  Nation's 
first  mail  strike  of  last  spring 

A  series  of  major  bills  were  paued 
aimed  at  improving  benefits  for  Ameri- 
can veterans.  GI  educational  benefits 
were  raised  by  34.6  percent  despite  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  limit  the  in- 
crease to  10  i>ercent.  Congress  also  in- 
creased   from    $10,000    to    $15,000    the 
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amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance and  enacted  an  8-percent  Increase 
in  compensation  rates  for  over  2  million 
disabled  veteran.?.  While  Coiigrcss  voted 
$105  million  in  additional  funds  to  solve 
problems  affecting  the  service  and  care 
m  our  VA  hospitals,  the  administration 
vetoed  the  bill  bearing  this  appropria- 
tion. Pending  also  Is  legislation  which 
would  raise  Income  limitations  and  pro- 
vide rate  changes  averaging  9.5  percent 
under  the  VA  pension  program  and  as- 
'^ure  that  no  pensioner  loses  any  of  his 
pension  because  of  the  social  security 
raise.  The  bill  I  introduced  to  provide 
a  total  social  security  exclusion  or  to 
eliminate  social  security  as  an  income 
determinant  for  a  veterans'  pension  was 
not  adopted  In  committee. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  permit- 
ting the  President  to  institute  a  draft 
lottery  system,  drafting  19-year-olds 
first.  The  objective  is  to  reduce  the  period 
of  draft  vulnerability  for  a  young  man 
from  the  present  7  years  to  1  year  and  to 
provide  an  impartial  method  of  selection, 
distributing  the  risk  of  callup  fairly  and 
widely.  While  proposals  were  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  to  establish  a  volun- 
teer army,  they  have  not  yet  been  sched- 
uled for  discussion  by  the  armed  services 
committees. 

The  first  legislative  reorganization  bill 
in  24  years  passed  the  House.  Although 
no  changes  were  made  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  committees  or  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, the  bill  would  offer  the  public 
greater  opportunity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  Congress  by  encouraging  more 
open  committee  meetings,  requiring  that 
ail  committee  rollcall  votes  be  made  pub- 
lic, and  allowing  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision of  House  committee  hearings. 

The  91st  Congress  has  been  productive 
and  the  Issues  difficult.  My  thanks  to  the 
many  of  you  who  wrote  or  phoned  xhe 
to  express  your  views  on  legislation. 
Knowing  how  you  feel  is  vital  in  being 
able  to  serve  you  effectively.  For  those  of 
you  who  did  not  see  the  results  of  the 
earlier  17th  District  questionnaire.  I  am 
printing  them  below  for  your  review.  If 
ever  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you.  please 
write  or  contact  my  Detroit  office  at  14615 
Grand  River.  273-6991, 

The  questionnaire  results  foUow: 

RXSTTLTS  or  THK  17TH  DXSTUCT  QtTTSTTONNAiaK 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sect  to  every  bouseiiold 
Ir  ttie  i7tb  Congresaloiua  ZMfftrlct  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  gather  your  views  on  several 
major  issues.  A  total  of  6535  responses  vera 
received.  Tlve  results  of  the  questionnaire  In 
percentages  are  summarized  below.  I  was 
encouraged  at  the  response  and  X  want  to 
thank  all  ol  you  wlio  responded. 
[Results  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam? 

yes    ,_ 69.0 

No    — -    M.3 

andecldwl    17  J 

J.  In  the  event  that  V.3.  troop  Involve- 
ment lus  not  been  substantially  reduced  by 
the  end  of  1970.  do  you  favor: 
a.  Oontlnulng  military  operations  at 
the  present  level  while  pursuing 

farther    negotiations 14.3 

b  Imznedlate  withdrawal 30  5 

c.  Zncreaaed  military  operations 10. 1 

d.  Phased  withdrawal  or  t;.S.  troops...    38.  8 
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8.   Do  ;ou  approve  or   tbe  draft  lott«ry 
syatem? 
Tea —     49.9 

No - as.  5 

Unfleclded    _ 21-6 

4.  Should  flrtt-tlme  drug  offenden  be  exib- 
jeot  Co  mandatorj  Ane  and.' or  impiisonxnent 
8entene«t 

Tea *e.  I 

No „ 40.7 

Undecided    - — 14-3 

5.  Do  you  favor  tbe  Prealdent'a  weUara 
proposal? 

Tea SB.  0 

Undecided    27.5 

e.  Tax.  cuts  niAj  create  a  bud^t  deficit 
wblch  could  have  an  Inflationary  effect.  Xn 
which  ol  these  areas  would  you  cut  spending : 

a.  spece  programa... -.».. — ...    76.9 

b.  educatlou ™,-_ — ....—.-      B.  6 

c.  aid  to  clUes -«- — —     14.6 

d.  welfare 83.1 

e.  pollution  programs 6.7 

t.  defense 53.6 

7.  Would  you  favor  federal  medical  Insur- 
ance for  everyone? 

Yea M.» 

No 33.0 

Undecided    13.6 

8.  Interest  rates  have  splraled  to  the  high- 
est level  since  the  Civil  War.  Bhould  we: 

a.  Relax  credit   restrictions  to  avoid 

possible  recession 17.0 

b.  Maintain   credit   restrictions  tintU 

inflation  Is  halted S»-4 

c.  Punue  a  policy  ol  selective  credit 

restratnte  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  ease  prcasore  on  areas  of  the 
economy  harde«t  hit  by  tight 
money    31.4 

9.  Do  you  favor  re-establishing  wage-pnoe 
RUldellnes? 

Yes flO  » 

Undecided    33.1 

10.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  principal 
problems  fadzkg  our  nation  today? 

Crime 50.8 

PoUutlon 32.  7 

Vietnam   ..-«.- - ._.....-..-»—■  39-  6 

Inflation 38' • 

Social    Unreat IB.  6 

Drugs - — — —  !!■  B 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  PRESS 
FOR  MANPOWER  TllAINING 


HON.  GUS  TATRON 

op   ^DOfST1.VSJnA 

D,-  THE  H008B  OP  EEPHESENTATTVES 
Wedneadav.  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Mine  Worlcers  of  America — TJMWA — 
recently  announced  that  It  will  press  for 
inclusion  of  manpower  training  on  the 
agenda  of  its  upcoming  bltumlnoua 
negotiations. 

1  strongly  agree  with  the  rtewpolnt 
outlined  by  UMWA's  prealdent.  W.  A. 
"Tony  "  Boyle,  that  the  mine  manpower 
shortage  has  contributed  slgnlflcantly  to 
the  Nation's  energy  crisis  and  that  the 
negotiators  must,  therefore,  address 
themselves  to  this  scute  problem. 

I  Include  the  Mine  Workers'  press  re- 
lease of  September  23  In  the  Rccou  at 
this  point: 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president.  United 
Mine  Worken  of  America,  today  said  ttaaA 
tua  unloo  will  tnduds  the  problem  at  man- 
pcnrer  tnlning  In  tu  U71  bitumlnoua 
negotiations. 
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Tha  tTMW  president  noted  that  the  nation 
now  lacks  tr^ned  mtn«  manpower  for  both 
below  and  above  ground  mine  Jobs.  He  said 
that  the  manpower  shortage  is  a  mnjor  lac- 
tor  In  the  nation's  growing  energy  crlala. 

"A  trained  labor  Xoroe  la  tiie  recponslbUlty 
of  the  coal  industry  which  can  afford  to  n»ec 
Its  responsibilities  In  this  regard.  We  Intend 
to  dlscus£  those  reaponsl  bill  ties  In  our  com- 
ing collective  barpunlng  and  to  write  tr»in- 
tng  opportunity  for  the  present  and  future 
bttuxnliioue  mine  labor  force  Into  our  con- 
tract," he  said. 
.  Boyle  pointed  out  that  the  nature  of  coal 
mine  ownership  Is  changing,  and  that  the 
new  owners  increasingly  are  energy  conglom- 
erates and  btg  utilities  seeking  captive  coal 
supplies.  He  said  that  these  companies  can 
well  afford  the  Investment  to  Insure  safe 
mines  end  a  trained  labor  force. 

■■With  the  price  of  coal  skyrocketing,  the 
operators  can  no  longer  validly  claim  that 
they  cannot  aJTord  the  huznan  and  physical 
Investments  that  will  Insure  a  stable  and 
trained  labor  force.  Such  a  labor  force  la 
in  the  beet  interests  of  the  Industry  and  all 
who  work  In  It. 

"ICne  safety  la  required  by  law  and  If 
vital  to  the  recruitment  of  young  men  for 
both  replacement  and  essential  labor  foroe 
growth.  The  mine  operators  will  serve  thetr 
own  future  by  living  up  to  the  apint.  as  well 
as  the  tetter,  of  the  Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

"Today's  coal  mining  Is  highly  Eddlled 
work,  and  the  day  of  the  pick  and  shovel 
mine  is  over.  Mine  worker  training  Is  the 
business  of  our  union  and  every  member. 
It  Is  e&sentlal  txith  to  the  high  productivity 
the  nation  needs  and  t^e  modem  wages  and 
pensions  that  ooal  minen  Intend  to  win  in 
their  next  contract."  Boyle  said. 


AUTO   SAFETY:    BUMPERS— NO.   2 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTATrVSS 

Friday.  October  2.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
R<rt>ert  Leys,  vice  president  of  AJlstate 
Insurance  Co.,  testified  at  the  hearings 
held  by  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  on  the  problem  of  bumpers,  Btfr. 
Leys'  remarks  provide  some  thought-pro- 
voking reading  for  those  concerned  with 
the  senseless  economic  loss  resulting 
from  our  poorly  designed  bumpers.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Ths    Aixstats    Coixisiqk    Insukahcz    Dis- 
cotTWT  fOH   "Less  Dsucatb"  Cahs 

The  American  consumer  deserves  our  help. 
He  Is  caught  In  an  Inflationary  storm  which 
Is  driving  bis  cost-of-UvUig  Index  off  the 
charts.  Everything  he  reaches  for  is  affected — 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  transportation.  But, 
gentlemen,  my  company.  Allstate,  believes 
that  we — the  automobile  manufacturers  and 
the  auto  inaur&noe  companies,  together  with 
enlightened  and  appropriate  support  from 
the  government — can  do  something  about 
that  last  oeceasity  .  .  .  transportation. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  cotisumert&m 
movement — but  this  time  the  move  forward 
would  come  voluntarily  from  the  corporate 
side.  Together,  we  could  provide  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  real  and  sutietantlsl  savings 
in  the  use  and  operation  of  his  automobile — 
and  what  Is  more  remarkable,  these  savings 
wouldn't  cost  him  anythijag. 

On  March  17.  we  made  a  relatively  modest 
but  innovative  proposal.  We  offered  a  sub- 
stantial Insurance  discount  for  automobiles 
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designed  to  eliminate  front  and  rear  end 
damages  in  barrier  Impacts  at  Ave  miles  per 
hour.  ThlA  single  upgrading  of  the  func- 
tional design  of  automobiles  could,  we  esti- 
mate, ultimately  save  tbe  American  public 
almost  one  billion  dollars  annually.  How- 
ever, let  me  hasten  to  odd  that  we  view  our 
oCTer  as  only  the  beginning  ...  as  an  In- 
ducement for  acceleration  In  the  design  of 
better,  safer,  more  functional  and  more  eco- 
nomical can. 

We  are  enormously  pleased  at  tbe  quick 
response  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  our 
announcement.  Some  of  you  will  recaU  that 
Ford  Vice  President  Robert  J.  Alexander  told 
the  press  that  hts  organization  was  aa 
"pleased  as  punch"  over  our  offer.  This 
should  not  be  too  surprising,  since  the  Ford 
management  has  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  It  is  operating  under  enlightened 
and  socially  responsible  principles  which 
guide  Its  marketing  decisions.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  it  already  had  several  projects 
under  way  aimed  at  toughening  tomorrow's 
cara. 

In  addlUon  to  Ford's  response  we  have  re* 
cstved,  privately,  ocoistructlve  Inquiries  from 
Inland  Products  Division  and  the  Pontiac 
Division  of  General  Motors  and  from  one 
Chrysler  offlcer.  We  ore.  therefore,  enoouraged 
both  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  design  we 
seek  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  seeing  It  in 
prodtKtlon  In  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

As  for  the  details  of  our  offer,  our  Chair- 
man Judson  B.  Branch,  announced  It  in 
these  words;  "We  are  prepared  to  place  into 
effect  in  states  where  approval  Is  not  needed, 
or  file  for  approval  In  any  state  where  ap- 
proral  is  required,  a  30<?£i  discount  on  colli- 
sion Insurance  coverage  for  any  automobile 
which  the  manufacturer  can  certify,  through 
independent  tests,  can  be  crashed  Into  a 
standard  test  barrier  front  and  rear  at  a 
speed  of  &  miles  an  hour  without  sustaining 
damage." 

We  are  toDdog  about  a  standard  SAE  test 
barrier — a  concrete  block  with  plywood  fac- 
ing. 

We  are  not  automobile  engtaeers  and  do 
not  pretend  to  possess  tbe  credentials  for  de> 
signing  the  type  of  vehicle  we  are  talldng 
about.  We  are  Insurance  men  In  a  free  enter- 
prise environment.  In  keeping  with  this  en- 
vironment, we  have  left  the  design  Job  to  the 
auto  manufactiu-ers,  where  It  belongs  .  .  . 
with  the  experts. 

I  would  like  to  {wlnt  out  that  our  offer  la 
designed  to  produce  more  than  Inauurance 
premium  savings.  Cars  which  could  meet  the 
5  mile  per  hour  Impact  standard  we  are  talk- 
ing about  would  save  their  owners  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  ihey  now  have  to  pay  on 
the  first  tSO  or  (100  "deductible"  of  repair 
costs  when  their  cara  are  damaged  at  low 
speed  Impfbcts.  In  addition,  for  those  who  do 
not  carry  collision  Insurance,  such  cars  would 
save  them  the  total  coet  of  refwirs  from  low 
speed  crashes  Such  cars  also  would  save  their 
owners  the  time  loss  and  inconvenience  they 
presently  suffer  when  their  cars  are  In  the 
garage  for  repair  of  danmge  done  In  low  speed 
crashes. 

What  nre  the  dollar  savings  such  a  design 
would  represent?  I  can  only  apeak  from  our 
knowledge  of  Allstate  custom^ers.  If  the 
4.653.000  cars  we  now  provide  collision  In- 
surance for  were  eligible  for  the  20*:^  dis- 
count, their  owners  would  save  V43.463,000 
per  year  on  collision  Insurance  premiums.  If 
all  other  insurance  companies  offered  a  simi- 
lar discount,  tbe  total  savings  to  the  public 
would  be  at  least  (435  million  in  insurance 
premiums  since  we  write  about  lO'!^  of  this 
kind  of  auto  insurance  business. 

When  you  add  to  that  *43S  million  an- 
other (500  million  which  would  represent 
the  out-of-pocket  repair  cost  savloga  of  In- 
sured motorists  with  t50  and  tlOO  deductibles 
and  of  motorists  who  carry  no  collision  In- 
surance, we  see  that  6  mile  per  hour  impact 
design  would  save  the  public  an  estimated 
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year  I 

We  are  helping  focus  the  nation's  atten- 
tion on  the  unnecessary  damage  to  vehicles 
Involved  In  low-speed  accidents,  because  this 
type  of  loss  is  accounting  for  major  increases 
in  the  oost  of  auto  Ituurance.  One  essential 
Ingredient  for  ultimate  maximum  safety 
and  savings  Is  Implementation  of  your  pro- 
posed standard  for  unifcora  bumper  hel^ta. 

We  can  see  Insurance  premium  savings  o( 
up  to  50% — perhaps  more  on  some  cover* 
ages — once  auto  majnufacturers  really  apply 
their  skUla  and  resources  to  the  problem  of 
flnding  ways  to  limit  damage  to  people  and 
their  cars  and  to  build  in  improved  repair- 
ablUty  when  crashes  ooctir. 

A  founding  member  of  the  Insurance  In- 
sutute  for  Highway  Safety.  Allstate  has 
been  instrumental  In  the  crash  tests  con- 
ducted by  that  organization. 

IIHS-sponBored  testa  revealed  that  1960 
model  cars  suffered  damages  averaging  ^200 
when  o^shed  at  6  miles  per  hour.  SUnllar 
models  suffered  damages  averaging  |6A0  when 
crashed  at  10  miles  per  hour. 

Experts  have  testified  In  public  hearings 
m  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  that  It  is 
entirely  within  the  ability  of  automotive  en- 
gineers right  now  to  design  bumpers  and  re* 
lated  parts  which  could  absorb  the  impact 
oif  crashes  at  speeds  iugher  than  6  mllea  per 
hour.  We  hope  our  proposal  to  save  the  public 
money  will  encourage  automobile  manufac- 
turers Co  design  more  substantial,  less  deU- 
cate  cars.  We  believe  customera  will  show  a 
preference  for  such  cars  and  are  certainly 
ready  and  eager  for  a  reduction  In  their 
autoonoblle  Insuranoe  costs. 

Tbe  public  response  to  such  an  advance 
will  encourage  the  automotive  industry  to 
provide  stiil  more  functional  designs  in  the 
future  which  could  wltbetand  impacts  with- 
out  damage  at  even   higher  speeds. 

One  auto  manufacturer — Ptord — bad  in- 
dicated willingness  to  improve  bumper  and 
related  designs  and  had  asked  what  the  in- 
surance Industry  would  do  in  return  for  bet- 
ter dSBign.  We  believe  our  offer  Is  the  kind 
of  response  manufacturers  have  been  wait- 
ing for  from  the  Insurance  Industry.  We  t>e- 
Iteve  other  Insurance  companies  will  offer 
similar  inducements. 

As  our  Chairman.  Mr.  Branch,  has  said. 
"We  believe  automobile  manufacturers  and 
the  Insurance  Industry  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  good  business 
practices  pay  dividends  for  all  when  guided 
by  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  Auto  man- 
ufacturers which  seize  this  opportunity  will 
realize  a  definite  marketing  advantage  over 
their  competitors  which  Ignore  this  poten- 
tial savings  for  their  custocners." 

What  can  the  National  Hlghvray  Salety 
Bureau  do  in  this  matter?  We  urge  that  you 
produce  the  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  neces- 
sary to  establish  uniform  height  and  prac- 
tical effectiveness  of  bumpers.  We  especially 
would  like  to  see  tbe  standards  require  a 
functional  Oat  face  for  the  bumper  to  assure 
maximum  contact  surfaces  between  cars  and 
to  miJTTlffilge  bumper  overrides  and  under- 
rldes.  We  would  also  like  to  see  the  standards 
require  minimization  or  elimination  of  the 
dive  of  the  car  front  and  the  rise  of  the 
rear  during  sudden  stops  or  unbalanced  load- 
ing, which  otherwise  would  frt»trate  the  tuil- 
form  bumper  height  concept. 

We  tirge  that  you  expedite  these  stand- 
ards, slnee  the  vast  majority  of  vehicles  on 
the  road  today  are  standard  American  cars 
and  light  trucks.  We  must  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Improve  this  part  of  the  vehicle 
population.  If  further  studlee  ore  needed  for 
treatment  of  exceptional  vehicles,  such  as 
heavy  trucks  and  foreign  cars,  we  urge  that 
the  Bureau  plan  to  handle  them  with  sub- 
sequent standards,  but  not  hold  up  the  basic 
standards  for  American  cars. 

The  American  consumer  deserves  our  help. 
We  are  in  high  oost-of -living  and  Inflationary 
tunes.  The  consumer  for  years  has  begged 


for  a  break  m  his  auto  r^>alr  costs  and  In 
his  auto  Insurance  costs.  We  three — auto- 
makers, Infiurera  and  tbe  government — are 
on  the  threshold  of  delivering  It  to  htm  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  free  enterprise  mer- 
chandlHing.  We  at  Allstate  have  but  one  mes- 
sage: let  us  begin  now — ^todayl 


AS  I  SEEM  TO  ME 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   lONEfESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  good  friend  and  a  former  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Harold  Lovre, 
brought  to  my  attention  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon delivered  by  Rev.  Raymond  Sha- 
heen  of  St.  Luke's  Lutheran  Church  In 
saver  Spring,  Md.  It  was  Mr.  Lovre's 
opinion,  and  in  this  Z  heartily  concur, 
that  Reverend  Shaheen's  sermon  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  admonition  to 
people  in  our  troubled  society  today.  The 
substance  of  Reverend  Shaheen's  pres- 
entation is  that  an  individual  can  hardly 
respect  anyone  else  if  he  does  not  have 
a  wholesome  respect  for  himself. 

I  include  the  text  of  Reverend  Sha- 
heen's sermon  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks because  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  Impressed  as  I  with 
his  thoughtful  observations. 

The  remarks  follow: 

As  I  Sbxu  To  Mx 

Text:  ". .  .  should  such  a  Tiuxn  as  t  iteef — 
Nehemlah  8:11 

There's  a  character  in  Richard  Brm<bley 
Sheridan's  "School  For  Scandal"  who  be- 
comes the  first  one  to  leave  a  Uttle  gathering 
of  people.  One  does  ao,  you  know,  at  soma 
rlak.  To  be  the  flret  to  leave?  Just  t-Mnfc  what 
could  be  done  with  your  reputation  by  those 
who  remain.  Realizing  this  possibility  ao  well, 
Sheridan  has  his  character  say  (can't  you 
ptoture  the  person  standing  at  the  door)  In 
departing:  "I  go,  but  I  leave  my  reputation 
behind  me  I" 

Undoubtedly,  any  bridge  club  member 
knows,  or  as  any  one  of  a  drawing  room  set 
knows,  regardless  of  the  situation,  mere's 
risk  involved  in  an  early  leaving.  A  man's 
Image,  dependmg  upon  the  integrl^  («  ths 
lack  of  It)  of  thoae  remaining  could  be  tossed 
about  quit*  recklessly  by  the  ones  who  stay 
on  to  the  end. 

Honestly  now.  the  thing  that  really  matters 
may  not  be  so  much  what  the  other  pe<^la 
may  think.  Rather  the  Important  thing  is 
what  the  character  thought  of  himself,  or 
herself,  as  he  or  she  left  the  room  I 

Sol  Iict  me  talk  with  you  this  morning 
about  this  very  serious  problem  of  self-es- 
teem. Basically,  It  can  be  said,  a  man  behaves 
aoccrdmg  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  of  him- 
self. If  he's  fortunate  enough  to  recognise 
some  element  of  integrity  in  his  own  char- 
aoter.  hell  be  quite  able  to  withstand  thft 
struggle  that  life  eventually  brings.  Alan 
Paton  perceived  this  clearly  in  the  life  of 
Albert  Luthull  In  whose  memory  he  delivered 
a  memorial  address:  "the  real  story  of  his 
life  Is  the  story  of  his  fortitude.  If  you  win 
In  life,  you  are  a  successful  man.  If  you  lose, 
you  are  an  unsuccessful  man.  But  if  jou  go 
on — whether  you  win  or  lose — then  you  have 
something  more  than  success  or  failure.  You 
keep  your  soul." 

And  that  was  I^ton's  superb  testimony  to 
the  need  for  a  healthy  regard  for  one's  self. 

Oome  now,  just  what  do  you  think  of  your- 
self? How  la  this  opinion  being  fashioned? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  Is  the  ground  for  this  opinion  that  you 
have  of  yourself? 

Would  you  believe  It?  After  all  that  we've 
aald  about  pride  being  tbe  wtxrst  sin.  there 
is  the  poaslbUlty  of  a  so-called  "pr<T>er" 
pride  (the  word  is  carefully  chosen)  which  !■ 
essential  to  one's  grovrth  and  emergence  Into 
manhood.  How  about  letting  the  poet  Clough 
Q>eak  to  this  point:  "he  who  vcould  climb 
and  soar  aloft  must  ever  keep  alive  within  bis 
soul  the  tonic  of  a  wholesome  pride." 

As  I  view  tbe  current  scene,  I  am  con- 
Tlnoed  that  something  Is  happening  to  us,  to 
all  of  us.  Sometimes  I  think  It's  eating  away 
at  the  very  heart  of  America.  We're  losing  re- 
spect for  ourselves,  for  others,  for  our  leaders. 
for  our  elders,  for  our  Institutions,  for  our 
time-tested  values,  and  for  Ood. 

I  don't  have  to  list  the  evidences.  Anyone 
who  reads  the  papers,  listens  to  radio  and 
TV,  anyone  wiio  deals  with  people  at  any 
level  knows  exactly  what  such  an  Indictment 
Involves  and  can  give  first-hand  testimony 
to  attest  to  the  sad  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  respect  for 
others  because  we've  lost  respect  for  our- 
selves. Because  we  don't  place  much  of  value 
upon  ourselves  wo  don't  much  care  about 
the  way  we  dress,  the  way  we  talk,  the  w»y  we 
think,  the  way  we  behave,  or  the  way  we 
treat  other  people. 

And  why  don't  we  think  rather  highly  of 
ourselves?  Soclologlsu  may  tell  us  It's  be- 
catise  there  are  so  many  of  us.  Whenever 
there's  an  increasing  quantity  of  anything, 
tbe  value  of  a  single  Item  may  easily  be  di- 
minished. Caugivt  up  in  the  mosses,  we're 
pushea  and  Jostled,  trampled  underfoot. 
We're  no  longer  a  country-side  clvUlxatlon. 
We're  fast  becoming  a  people  of  apartznent 
dwellero  or  surfacing  here  and  there  m 
crawling  suburbia. 

It's  the  sad,  sad  story:  Tm  just  one  ajnnng 
so  many.  What  difference  does  it  make  since 
I'm  only  one — one  who's  at  tbe  mercy  of 
seemingly  contn>ilable  forces  and  factors? 
People  couldn't  cars  less  what  happens  to 
me  I  Why  should  I? 

For  years  now  I  get  my  hair  out  whenever 
I  can  i3j  a  barber  in  Soutb  Wllllamsport. 
Pennsylvania.  It's  where  I  had  my  flnt 
parish.  I  refflemt>«'  when  be  paid  bds  first 
v-lBlt  to  the  Big  Oity.  I  don't  know  that  he's 
ever  gotten  over  it.  What  a  far  cry  from  the 
leas  concentrated  population  of  those  "hlUs 
of  home."  He  Just  couldn't  take  the  imper- 
eonallty  of  the  mass  who  shoved  him  around 
in  Times  Square.  "Ood,"  said  Al  not  pro- 
fanely, "If  a  man  fell  down  into  a  gutter, 
they'd  Just  pu^  and  walk  over  and  around 
you — they  coiUdn't  care  less!" 

It  was  all  BO  aUen  to  Al's  spirit.  Tou  see. 
Al's  been  cutting  hair  for  one  generation 
after  another — grondfathere  and  grandsons. 
great-grandfathers  and  great  grand -children. 
He  knows  them  by  name.  He  asks  about  their 
problems,  their  suocesees.  He  has  a  warm. 
personal  and  healthy  regard  for  each  one 
who  comes  to  his  shop. 

And  I  safely  presume  that  Al  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  them  because  he  has  a  high  regard 
for  himself.  It's  not  simply  that  he's  a  skilled 
tonsorlal  artist.  It's  also  that  he  places  high 
value  on  his  own  family  and  the  stock  from 
which  he  stems.  He  remembers  how  his  par- 
ents came  from  the  old  country,  and  how 
they  gratefully  seized  upon  every  opportu- 
nity which  America  gave  them.  He  doesat 
let  himself  forget  how  his  folks  struggled  so 
that  their  children  could  grow  up  In  tbe 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Uke  Al,  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
we  should  live  so  long  as  to  see  a  day  whan 
disrespect  could  become  so  flagrant:  disre- 
spect for  those  in  authority,  an  office,  an 
institution,  OT  the  church. 

In  recent  years,  mark  you,  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  umted  States  of  An>erlca  and 
the  Vice  President  have  bad  to  weigh  oare- 
fully  the  tlmas  and  places  where  they  would 
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publicly  appear  or  i^ieak  lest  they  be  treated 
disrespectfully.  School  teachers  and  church 
leaders  have  been  booed  and  ridiculed 
openly. 

Granted  there  may  be  here  and  there 
among  ths  leaders  of  our  eodal  institutions 
men  and  women  who  fall  short  of  what  their 
office  requires  or  demands.  All  this,  however, 
does  not  excuse  us  from  giving  the  honor 
and  proper  recognition  to  what  the  office  it- 
self deeervest  Itis  a  salutary  thmg  to  be  able 
to  revere  and  to  respect.  We  are  saved  by 
what  we  regard  highly. 

To  you.  the  people  of  this  parish,  let  ma 
provide  a  very  simple  Illustration  as  t  offer 
now  a  public  apology  to  the  two  deaconsases 
who  have  served  Saint  Luke  congregation: 
Sister  Josephine  and  Sister  Dorothy.  Had  I 
to  do  it  over  again,  I  would  have  insisted  that 
when  Sister  Josephine  first  came  to  us  that 
the  custom  would  have  been  adhered  to  that 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  catechetical  class 
she  taught  would  stand  in  respect  as  she 
entered  the  room.  Humbled  and  embarrassed 
as  the  good  5l6^ers  might  have  been,  nonethe- 
less It's  what  they  represent  that  cant  be 
Ignored  and  should  be  properly  recognized. 
They  are  the  Lord's  committed  serranta  who 
have  denied  themselves  much  m  order  to 
mvest  their  time  and  energy  In  us. 

Again,  it's  this  matter  of  self-esteem  tliat 
we're  talking  about.  We  cant  Just  regard 
others  hlglily  li  we've  a  cheapened  notion  of 
ourselves.  Years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  and  I  do  what  we  do  because  of  what 
we  are,  and  it  doesnt  much  become  a  m^n 
to  lilde  l>ehind  extenuating  circumstances. 
We  have  our  moments  when  the  decisions  are 
clearly  made,  come  hell  or  high  water,  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  the  kmd  of  people  we 
are — or  think  ourselves  to  be. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre  tells  how  during  World 
War  H  one  of  his  pupils  came  *xi  him.  seekmg 
his  advice.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  France  and  to  live  m  London.  There 
under  the  direction  of  DeOaulle  himself  he 
would  be  able  to  help  in  the  Freedom  for 
Prance  movement.  He  was  undecided,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  the  only  son  of  an  aging 
mother.  Tom  between  patriotism  and  wii^i 
devotion,  he  wanted  Sartre  to  tell  him  what 
to  do.  The  teacher  stoutly  refused:  not  be- 
cause it  could  be  proven  that  one  choice 
could  be  morally  right  and  the  other  morally 
wrotig,  but  simply  on  the  basis  that  once  the 
pupu  had  made  the  decision  he'd  tiave  a 
rather  clear-cut  Idea  of  the  kind  of  peraon  he 
would  become. 

Tbt  decisions  we  make  reflect  our  charac- 
ter. Now  ail  of  this  i£  based  upon  the  m- 
splratlon  that  comes  from  a  text,  youll  have 
to  go  to  the  Old  Testament  to  find  It.  It's  a 
very  mtcrestlng  character  by  the  name  of 
Nehemlah.  Nehemiah  bad  a  reeponslble  posi- 
tion under  the  king.  He  also  had  a  keen  de- 
sire to  be  of  special  service  to  his  own  people. 
He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  destroyed  cltv  of 
Jerusalem  and  re-bulld  the  wall,  a  very  noble 
dream  and  intention,  and  he  got  qMclai  dis- 
pensation, special  pennlfislon  to  do  it. 

But  people  don't  always  appreciate  those 
who  are  nobly -Intcntloned.  This  is  part  of 
the  haaard  that  comes  to  us  when  we  live 
so — there  are  those  who  dont  quite  under- 
stand what  we're  about.  And  they  stand  on 
the  side-lines  and  make  snide  remarks,  and 
try  constantly  to  undermine  and  to  rldlculo. 
And  that's  exactly  what  h^pened  to  Nehe- 
mlah, but  Nehemlah  vrent  back — and  cant 
you  picture  him  there,  trying  to  re-bulld  tba 
wall,  putting  stone  upon  stone,  in  place  .  .  . 
and  then  down  below,  the  peanut-mmded 
people  making  fun  of  him.  trying  to  destroy 
htm,  and  some  pe<^le  enoouraglng  htryt  to 
quit,  to  go  away. 

Then  at  that  moment  you  have  Kehemiah 
drawing  up  to  his  full  manhood  and  simply 
saying:  "Sfumld  aueh  a  man  as  I  ftee?"  Ne- 
hemlah was  not  made  of  the  stuff  of  which 
ocrwards  are  znwto.  He  had  this  high  and 
lofty  opinion  of  himself.  He  was  maant  for 
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•  noble  putpoM.  and  bed  tannr  teep  that 
rMMie«vou»  with  the  b«£li!  Integrtty  of  hU 
own  character.  ^    ^     ^    ._ 

a»to  jou.  my  mend,  discovered  the  B«alc 
character  In  jfout  own  soul  for  which  you 
ar«  keeping  oonatantly  some  kind  of  a  ren- 
deirou'?  What  do  you  hear  when  you  hear 
yourself  talking  to  yourself?  What  do  you 
see  when  you  «ee  yourself  In  the  mirror? 
As  t  stem  to  me.  what.  now.  1»  It? 

O  Henry  teUa  about  a  boy  who  grew  up  in 

•  certain  «maU  town.  In  one  of  hla  atorlea. 
and  the  boy  was  very  much  In  love  with  a 
pure  and  an  innocent  gUl-  But  then.  0_ 
Henry  aays.  he  leaves  the  smaU  town  and 
loes  to  the  big  city  .  .  and  he  completely 
lets  loose  and  does  everything  thafs  oon- 
■  onant  with  a  man  who  geU  i  cheap  opinion 
at  himself.  One  day  as  hes  walking  down 
the  street.  Inadvertently  his  eye  falls  upon 
the  girl  from  his  home  town— she  does  not 
sa,  him  but  he  sees  her— and  It  dawns  upon 
him  how  pure  and  Innocent  she  reaUy  Is.  And 

0  Henry  has  his  character  leaning  against 
the  brick  wall  and  crying  out :  "O  Ood.  how 

1  hate  myseU!"  All  of  a  sudden  he  got  this 
BlUnpee  of  the  man  he  really  had  become. 

Bl«  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  a  man  doetn-. 
have  to  stay  there  hating  himself.  Dr.  S«ig- 
Sler  a  very  wonderful  pastor,  used  to  tell 
about  his  relationship  with  a  man  In  hU 
congregation  who  went  struggling  through 
lire  and  every  now  and  then  he  Just  found 
himself  in  the  gutter.  His  pre«Jier-paator 
friend  pleaded  with  him.  -Whenever  you  get 
headed  In  that  dlrecUon.  you  Just  come  and 
•ogether  weTl  wrestle  with  this  thing."  The 
man  remembered  what  the  paator  aajd  and  he 
»3ught  him  out  ...  and  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation  he  said  to  hU  pastor. 
■Tell  me.  Pastor,  tor  Oods  sake  tell  me— tell 
me  I  dont  belong  in  the  gutt«r!" 

There's  something  down  deep  In  a  man 
when  he  reallr  sees  himself,  that  makee  hun 
helleve  that  he  was  no-  meant  for  the  gutter, 
he  was  not  meant  to  be  consigned  to  Hell 
In  the  sight  of  Ood,  every  man  ought  to  see 
himself  as  he  Is.  a  child  of  Ood.  an  object  of 
Oods  love,  one  tor  whom  Je»ua  Christ  came 
Into  the  world  to  suffer  and  to  die  and  to 
redeem  him  I  Every  Christian  has  a  price  ta« 
on  his  head.  Its  not  to  be  a  price  tag  that 
he  hltnself  places,  btjt  It's  the  pries  la«  that 
Ood  SUnsslf  has  placed  upon  that  P*™™- 
When  the  young  Oerman  martyr.  Dietrich 
Bonhoeller.  lay  moarcerated  In  the  ooncen- 
trauon  camp,  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  saint,  he  hlmaelf  was  aUod  with  self- 
doubt   And  in  anguish  of  spirit  one  day  he 
wrote  this  posm: 
••Whom  am  I-  this,  or  the  other? 
Am  I  one  person  today. 

and  tomorrow  another? 
Am  I  both  at  once— a  hypocrite 

before  othera. 
And  before  myself  a  oontemptlbH, 

woebegone  weakling? 
Who  am  I?  tliey  mock  me. 

These  lonely  questions  of  mine. 
Whoever  I  am.  Thou  knowest,  O  Ood. 

I  am  Thine."' 
This  becomes  the  ground,  the  tonic  of  the 
wholesome  pride  for  every  man  who.  under 
Ood  IS  entitled  to  s  msasure  of  self-esteem. 
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tory  of  the  Texas  National  Guard.  On 
this  day.  we  wUl  honor  Brig.  Oen.  Carl 
Schupp  n.  with  an  awards  ceremony  at 
Camp  Mabry,  headquarters  of  the  Texas 
Army  Reserve  National  Guard. 

Carl  Schupp  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  a  friend  of  all  of  Texas.  He  is  an  un- 
canny man  of  strength  and  intellect. 
Time  and  time  again.  Carl  Schupp  has 
proven  to  be  the  man  with  the  brains  and 
the  muscle  to  get  the  Job  done  that  only 
the  Guard  could  do.  Once,  he  even  tried 
to  retire  to  civlUan  life,  only  to  be  called 
bade  during  the  Berlin  Crisis.  For  this 
duty  Carl  was  awarded  the  first  oak 
leaf  cluster  of  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal.  .      ,       ,      , 

Obviously,  Carl  is  a  professional  sol- 
dier in  the  finest  tradition— a  personal 
tradition  that  began  with  his  graduation 
as  B  second  lieutenant  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  I  know  Carl  to  be  a 
man  with  the  rare  combination  of  pre- 
cision and  compassion,  and  Mr.  Speaker. 
although  I  could  present  a  complete  list 
of  his  accomplishments,  my  purpose  to- 
day is  to  honor  tlie  man.  himself. 

Carl  has  always  tackled  any  problem 
with  a  mixed  approach:  he  Is  a  Yankee 
by  birth  but  atoned  by  marrying  a  de- 
hghtful  Texas  girl,  the  former  Miss  Irma 
Rush  Since  the  1930'5  Carl  has  called 
Texas  home.  All  In  all,  he  has  given  35 
years  of  spirited  service  to  his  country 
and  his  men. 

Actually.  Carl  is  too  young  to  retire. 
But  In  retirement.  Carl  shows  us  his  un- 
selfish nature.  Although  he  would  never 
admit  It  pubUdy.  I  Imagine  Carl  made 
this  decision  to  retire  In  order  that  his 
junior  offlcers  can  advance.  After  all, 
there  are  only  a  given  number  of  officer 
slots  In  the  Texas  Guard  and  It  takes  a 
truly  great  Individual  to  give  way,  es- 
pecially when  his  career  has  been  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Carl  Schupp  for  more 
than  20  years,  dating  back  to  his  days 
In  Kerrvllle.  Tex.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  numerous  party  and  dvlc  m*t- 
lers  reaching  for  the  goals  of  Texas.  In 
every  test,  I  have  found  Carl  to  be  a 
knowledgeable,  courageous  and  great 
American  citizen. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  many  who 
■alute  this  man. 
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TRIBIJTE  TO  BRIO.  OEK. 
CARL  SCHUPP 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


nt  THE  HOOSK  OP  BZPBXSatTATtVtB 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tU>  tjext 
SUDdV  I*  s  special  day  In  the  proad  hts- 


THE  NATIONAL  ODARD  AMD  CIVIL 
UNREST 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THB  HODSS  OP  EBPRESBMTATIVKB 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1 1.  1910, 1  was  joined  by  32  of  my  House 
colleagues  In  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  the  National  Guard 
is  adequately  trained  and  equipped  to 
handle  clvU  disorders.  Now,  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
has  completed  its  examination  of  the 
role  of  the  National  Guard  In  campus 
disturbances  and  I  think  that  It  Is  re- 
quh^ed  reading  for  everyone  Interested  in 
making  sure  that  the  Guard  Is  adequate- 


ly prepared  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
civil  disturbances. 

Between  September  1967  and  June 
1970  Uie  National  Guard  played  almost 
no  role  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  same  period  It  assisted 
cl\il  authorities  in  dealing  with  urban 
and  campus  disorders  221  times.  How- 
ever, as  the  Commission  points  out,  the 
training  which  the  Guard  receives  atlll 
focuses  heavily  on  its  primary  mission 
of  augmenting  the  active  military  to  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  In  fact, 
the  Guard  spends  none  of  its  prime  train- 
ing time — neither  during  the  8-month 
active  duty  period  nor  during  Its  annual 
2-weck  summer  camp — on  civil  disturb- 
ance training.  Moreover,  present  Nation- 
al Guard  regulations  require  only  16 
hours  of  such  training  a  year. 

To  meet  this  obvious  change  In  priority 
of  function,  the  President's  Commission 
recommends  that  the  following  steps  be 
taken.  In  Uie  aiea  of  traming,  the  Com- 
mis-sion  recommends  that  Guardsmen  be 
given  additional  training  during  the  6 
months  of  basic  training  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  annual  2-week  summer  camp. 
It  also  suggeste  that  the  Army  require 
that  all  senior  Guard  offlcers  attend  the 
Army's  Civil  Disturbance  Orientation 
Course  at  Port  Gordon.  Ga. 

In  the  area  of  equipment,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  Army  as- 
sign a  high  priority  to  providing  adequate 
protecUve  equipment  for  the  Guard; 
that  the  Army  Insure  that  Its  members 
have  adequate  nonletlial  weapons,  and 
that  it  actively  continue  research  to  de-  i 

velop  nonlethal  weapons  control  devices 
for  use  in  civil  disturbances.  5 

In  the  are*  of  discipline,  the  Commla-         x 
slon  cites  the  dangers  of  issuing  lethal  , 

weapons  to  Inexperienced  or  part-time 
soldiers  and  recommends  that  such 
weapons  be  used  only  by  trained  antl- 
snlper  teams  or  when  antlsnlper  teams 
cannot  handle  the  situation.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
National  Guard  adopt  and  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  standards  of  reitralnt  for 
the  use  of  deadly  force  found  In  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Army. 
Finally,  the  Commission  recognizes 
the  desperate  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween National  Guard  units  and  State 
and  local  police  to  handle  civil  disturb- 
ances and  calls  upon  the  forces  Involved 
to  make  the  necessBiry  plans. 

I  think  that  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion has  defined  the  problem  areas  ex- 
plicitly. What  Is  needed  now  is  a  mecha- 
nism to  Implement  the  Commission'* 
recommendations.  I  believe  that  HJl. 
18036 — my  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  oversee  and  Improve  the  capa- 
bility of  the  National  Guard  to  control 
civil  dlsturtiances — would  provide  the 
necessary  mechanism  for  Implementlns 
these  recommendations. 

The  basic  task  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  establish  minimum  training, 
doctrine,  and  equipment  standards  for 
the  National  Guard  with  respect  to  tti 
use  m  dvU  disorders.  The  bill,  however, 
does  prescribe  three  specific  standards. 
First,  National  Guardsmen  would  be  re- 
quired to  devote  at  least  1  week  of  their 
B-month  active  duty  training  aoldy  to 
dvll  disturbance  training.  Second,  each 
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commissioned  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer would  be  required  to  participate  in 
an  officer  training  school  patterned  after 
the  Army's  ClvU  Disturbance  Orientation 
Course.  And.  third,  no  command  to  load 
and  lock  weapons  may  be  Issued  before  a 
National  Guard  unit  Is  deployed  at  a 
disturbance  unless  there  Is  Immediate 
peril  to  life. 

Any  National  Guard  unit  which  was 
not  In  conformity  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  would  not 
be  entitled  to  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  create  the 
States  Advisory  Coundl  on  Civil  Dis- 
turbances, which  would  be  composed  of 
the  National  Guard  Adjutant  General 
and  the  chief  law  enforcement  official  In 
each  State,  with  the  major  objective  of 
attaining  coordinated  State-National 
Guard  plans  in  each  State  to  more  ef- 
fectively cope  with  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  can  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  P'real- 
dent's  Commission  and  therefore,  I  In- 
tend to  introduce  It  next  session  where, 
hopefully.  It  will  receive  early  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  I  cranmend  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  on  the  National  Guard 
from  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

The  Nationai.  Quajid 

In  recent  years  the  National  Ouard  has 
been  called  upon  Increasingly  to  Intervene 
In  campus  dlsttirbances.  During  May  1S70, 
for  eicample.  National  Guardsmen  were  ac- 
tivated on  34  occasions  at  31  universities  tn 
16  states,  including  Kent  State  tlnlvexstty 
m  Ohio.  The  tragic  turn  of  events  it  Kent 
State  focused  nationwide  attentlcm  on  the 
Guard — Its  training.  Its  leadership,  and  the 
guidelines  imder  which  It  operates  on  cam- 
puses. Although  It  has  Improved  somewhat 
m  response  to  the  criticisms  by  the  Nationai 
Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  and 
others  of  Its  jjerformance  In  civil  disorders 
during  1967.  we  find  that  the  Ouard  urgent- 
ly needs  to  Improre  further. 
TaoiKZKa 

Between  September  1967  and  June  1970 
the  National  Guard  played  almost  no  role 
In  Southeast  Asia.  During  the  same  period 
It  assisted  clvU  authorities  In  dealing  with 
urban  and  campus  disorders  331  tlmw  How- 
ever, the  training  which  Nstloaol  Guardsmen 
receive  still  focuses  heavily  on  the  primary 
mission  assigned  to  the  Guard  of  augmenting 
the  active  military  In  time  of  war  or  nationai 
smergency.  The  six-month  basic  training  for 
members  of  the  Ouard  Is  Identical  to  that 
received  by  regular  army  troope.  Only  mili- 
tary policemen  receiving  special  clvU  dis- 
turbance training. 

When  guardsmen  rejoin  their  units  after 
basic  training,  they  receive  only  limited  dvll 
dlsttirbance  training.  Following  the  1967  dis- 
orders In  Newark  and  Detroit,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  raised  the  requirement  for 
such  training  to  33  hours.  But  since  then 
the  requirement  has  been  cut  tnck  again 
to  16  hours  of  annual  refresher  training  and 
eight  additional  hours  for  new  recruits.  More- 
over, the  Department  of  the  Army  has  In- 
structed the  Nationai  Guard  to  carry  out  this 
training  between  January  and  May,  which 
prevents  units  from  devoting  any  of  their 
prime  training  period — the  annual  two-week 
summer  camp — to  learning  how  to  control 
dvll  disturbances.  All  summer  camp  time  is 
spent  In  regular  combat  training. 

Guardsmen  must  receive  fsr  more  adequate 
and  extensive  disorder  control  training.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  NaUonal 
Ouaid   today  Iii*  a  iseond  mlsalon  which 
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It  performs  far  iriDre  often  than  wartime 
duty. 

It  IB  not  Just  tbe  lack  ot  technical  sUll 
Umt  hamperv  the  Ou&rd  when  It  !■  c&ll«d 
upon  to  intenene  m  campua  or  civil  dis- 
orders. Tbe  Ouard  is  alao  limited  by  tJae 
dangerous  laclc  of  self-conBdcDce  that  re- 
sults from  inadequate  traming.  Tbe  events 
at  Kent  State  betrayed  not  merely  tbe 
Ouard 'i  poor  preparation,  but  the  poor 
morale — indeed,  the  anxiety — that  inevitably 
accompanies  poor  preparation. 

We  recommend  that  additional  training  in 
the  control  of  civil  disorders  be  given  Na- 
tional Ouardamen  during  their  sU-montb 
basic  training  program  and  their  annual  two- 
week  summer  training  period,  and  that  the 
federal  government  provide  the  statea  with 
fimdfl  to  pay  for  additional  disorder  con- 
trol training. 

In  soma  instances  the  Army  has  sent  senior 
Ouard  offlcera  to  the  ClvU  Disturbance 
Orientation  Course  at  Port  Gordon.  Oeor^a. 
and  has  established  similar  courses  for 
Junior  officers  in  some  states.  In  a  few  states 
the  Ouard  participates  in  field  training 
exercises  with  police  agencies.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  of  the  Army  en- 
sure that  all  senior  Ouard  offlcers  attend  the 
Civil  Disturbance  Orientation  Course  and 
that  It  encourage  participation  by  Junior 
officers  In  annual  field  training  exercises  ad- 
ministrators be  Invited  to  attend  the  course 
and  obeerre  the  exercises. 

PBOTZCTTVE    EQ17IFMKHT 

The  equipment  currently  worn  by  guards- 
men la  designed  for  combat  use  not  for  dvll 
or  campua  disorders.  In  most  statas  tbe 
Ouard's  protective  gear  is  far  Inferior  to 
that  worn  by  the  police.  This  lack  of  defen- 
Blve  «qulpment — helmets,  face  masks,  flak 
Teats,  etc. — subjects  guardsmen  to  the  risk 
of  personal  Injury,  which  in  turn  Increaaes 
the  danger  that  they  will  overreact  to 
threatened  harm. 

Proper  protective  equipment  not  only 
wards  off  rocks  and  bottles  burled  by  dem- 
onctrmtors.  it  also  sen-es  an  Important  deter- 
rent function.  As  Major  Oeneral  Charlee  L. 
Southward  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Ouard  told  the  Commission,  the  use 
of  visible  protective  equipment  lmpre«ee 
demonstrators  with  the  guardsmen's  de- 
termination. This  in  ItaeU  often  obviates 
tbe  need  to  employ  foroe. 

Some  progi«as  haa  been  made  alnoe  1D97 
In  supplying  the  Guard  with  protective 
equipment,  but  guardsmen  have  arrived  on 
many  campuses  without  it.  We  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  assign  a 
high  priority  to  the  provision  of  protective 
equipment  for  giiardsmen  detailed  to  civil 
disturbance  duty. 

NONLETUAL.   WK&PONS 

The  Department  of  the  Army  must  ensure 
that  guardsmen  have  appropriate  equipment 
for  campus  and  civU  disorders,  as  well  as 
combat  equipment.  The  two  separate  func- 
tions of  the  Guard— «3d  the  different  equip- 
ment needed  for  each — must  not  be  confused. 
Rifles  designed  for  combat  use  have  been 
Inappropriately  carried  onto  the  campua  In 
the  past.  Effeotlre  nonlethal  weapons  are 
urgently  needed  by  tbe  Ouard.  so  that  M-1 
rifles  or  other  lethal  weapons  will  noft  be 
improperly  used  in  campus  disorders  again. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  which  has 
the  respoufibility  for  outfitting  and  arming 
the  Ouard.  should  ensure  that  Its  members 
are  provided  with  the  tear  gas.  batons,  and 
other  nonlethal  equipment  generally  af^ro- 
prlate  for  campus  and  clvU  dlaordera. 

After  the  disorders  of  1967.  the  National 
Advisory  Coounlsslon  on  ClvU  Dlaordara 
urged  that  the  federal  government  under- 
take a  crash  program  of  research  to  derelop 
Improved  aoiUetbal  weapons  Nothing  much 
has  oome  of  this  research.  The  need  for  some- 
thing more  effective  than  tear  gas  and  loss 
deadly  than  buUeta  la  greater  than  aver  be- 
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fore.  We  recommend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment actively  conilnue  Its  research  to  de- 
velop nonleihal  control  devicei  for  use  in 
civil  and  rampus  disorders. 

LVTHAL  WXAPON8 

Issuing  lethal  weapons  to  inexperleuced  or 
part-time  soldiers  Involved  In  controlling  a 
campus  disorder  creates  a  great  and  unjus- 
tlfl&ble  danger.  We  recommend  that  the 
states  forbid  guardsmen  to  carry  rifles,  shot- 
guiu  and  sidearms  on  tbe  campus,  except 
as  foUows: 

First,  until  nonlethal  devices  and  protec- 
Uve gear  are  available  to  guardsmen.  It  may 
be  necessary,  as  a  last  resort,  to  issue  un- 
loaded shoulder  arms  tor  defensive  and 
crowd  coDixol  purposes.  But  we  reiterate  tha: 
nonleibal  devices  and  protective  gear  must 
be  made  available  Immediately. 

Second,  squad  or  detail  leaders  trained  m 
the  use  of  sidearms  should  carry  them  bol- 
stered whUe  on  the  campus.  This  creates: 
Uttle  ri.sfc  and  affords  a  measure  of  protection 
to  the  squad  or  detail  In  the  face  of  an 
emergency. 

Third.  If  tbe  command  officer  Is  convuiced 
there  is  a  rUk  of  sniper  Ore,  he  should  deploy 
speclaUy  trained  anil-smper  teams  operat- 
ing under  guidelines  similar  to  those  set  forth 
for  the  police  earlier  m  this  chapter. 

Only  in  tbe  event  of  armed  resistance  for 
which  antt-snlper  teams  are  inadequate  U 
It  proper  to  deploy  dladplUied  flre  team^. 
armed  with  impropriate  weapons.  Tbey  must 
operate  under  controls  similar  to  those  Im- 
posed on  antl-snlper  squads.  They  should  be 
available  for  immediate  deployment  but  hela 
until  that   time  at  nearby  locations. 

The  Army  manual  on  dvU  disturbances 
and  dlsordem  used  by  the  Guard  should  ex- 
plicitly describe  those  situations  in  which 
Uie  Issuance  of  rifles  and  ammunition  is  in- 
appropriate. The  Army  and  the  NaUoDoJ 
Guard  Bureau  should  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  these  guidelines  are  adopted. 

The  provocative  appearance  of  a  rifle  la 
mulUpUcd  when  a  bayonet  is  affixed  to  It. 
Using  bayonets  m  a  campus  sltoatloa  Is  un- 
thinkable and  should  be  prohibited.  The 
Deparctz>«nt  of  the  Army  and  the  National 
Ouard  Bureau  guldellnee  ahotUd  e^Uettly 
fortitd  It. 

VBx  or  roacz 

The  Guard  must  adopt  unlfonn  and  re- 
Btnetlve  guidelines  governing  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  The  Army  guidelines,  contained 
in  the  manual  CivU  Dijturbanceji  and  DU- 
orders,  specify  that  orUy  commanders  may  is- 
sue live  ammunition  to  soldiers.  The  guide- 
lines forbid  soldiers  to  load  or  flre  their 
weapons  without  direct  orders  from  on  off!- 
oer.  Before  such  an  order  can  be  issued. 
moreover,  the  responsible  officer  must  deter- 
mine that  three  circumstances  exist: 

"1.  Leeeer  means  have  been  exhausted  or 
am  unavailable. 

"3.  The  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodUy 
harm  to  innocent  peraoxu  Is  not  tncraaaed 
by  Itsuae. 

'^.  The  purpoae  of  Its  tm  Is  one  or  mare 
of  the  following: 

a.  Self-defense  to  avoid  deatZi  or  aertou^ 
bodily  barm. 

b.  Pretention  of  a  crime  which  Involves  a 
substantial  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  (for  example,  to  prevent  anlptng). 

c.  Prevention  of  the  destruction  of  poUlc 
health  or  safety. 

d.  Detention  or  prevestloa  of  t2ke  escape 
of  persons  against  whom  the  use  of  deadly 
foroe  is  authorised  in  subperagraphs  (a), 
(b),  and    ic)    ImmodlataXy   above." 

In  almost  all  states  xh^  Guard  la  nominally 
committed  to  adhering  to  the  Army  guide- 
lines for  tbe  use  of  force.  In  actual  practioe. 
however,  some  state  unlla  have  deviated  sub- 
vtuitl&lly  from  the  Anny  guidelines.  F^  ex- 
ample, the  Ohio  Rules  of  Engageanent  pro- 
vide in  part:  "In  any  inetanoe  .  ,  .  whan 
rioters  to  whom  the  rtot  acts  have  been  read 
cannot  be  dlaperaad  by  any  otlMr  rsaaoaablc 
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meuia.  tbeo  shooting  la  ]u*Ufled.  J^  T^ 
ommend  ihit  state  National  Guard  «rpnl»- 
tlons  adopt  and  strictly  adhere  to  standards 
of  restraint  for  the  use  of  deadly  force  Ln 
canpua  disorders  which  at  a  mlnlmiu^  coa- 
form  to  thoee  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^t  Army. 

Tiw  nrasioN  to  call  up  thb  ovkmd 
During  a  number  of  recent  campus  disor- 
ders the  Guard  has  been  sent  onto  campuses 
premaiurely.  Sometimes  this  has  been  the 
J«uU  of  inadequate  Infonnation.  planning 
and  coordination.  On  other  occAslons  P«»"- 
cal  considerations  appear  to  have  contrtO- 
uted  to  the  decision.  Premature  commit- 
ment may  worsen  a  tense  situation  and  re- 
duce the  UfceUhood  of  a  peaceful  resolution. 
Premature  commitment  of  the  Guard 
must  not  be  confused  with  early  mobiliza- 
tion There  Is  an  Inevitable  lapse  of  time 
between  a  call  for  the  Guard  and  Its  an-lval 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  disorder.  If  the  threat 
that  a  campus  altuatlon  will  get  out  of  hand 
is  great,  the  National  Guard  should  be  mo- 
bUUed.  fltailoned  at  a  place  close  to  the  po- 
tential trouble  spot  where  It  will  attract  lit- 
tle attention,  and  retained  there  on  a  stand- 
by basis  until  It  Is  needed  imtU  the  threat 
hA8  subsided. 

There  are  tlmea.  moreover,  when  the  very 
fact  of  the  arrival  of  the  Guard  may  avert 
disorder  before  any  has  begun.  When  reU- 
able  information  indicates  that  a  mass  as- 
aembly  or  demonstration  Ihreatena  to  be- 
come violent,  the  presence  of  the  Guard  may 
serve  a  deterrent  function.  The  Guard  suc- 
ccsefuUy  played  such  a  preventive  role  in 
New  Haven  In  iUy  19T0. 

TX)  facilitate  the  decision  as  to  whether 
and  when  the  Guard  should  be  committed, 
every  state  should  adopt  a  lorma-l  set  of 
guidelines,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  stat- 
ute or  an  executive  order,  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  that  Justify  the  use  of  the 
Guard. 

Such  guidelines  shoiild  provide,  fc*  exam- 
ple, that  Guard  units  not  be  sent  onto  a 
campiu  unleas  there  la  serious  and  wide- 
spread violence  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
local  and  state  police.  State  constitutions 
often  give  governors  great  discretion  In  ac- 
tivating Guard  units,  and  guidelines  cannot 
restrict  this  constUuiloaaJ  power.  Neverihe- 
iesa,  a  definition  of  the  emergency  conditions 
thai  Justify  the  use  of  the  Guard.  pr^>ared 
well  in  advance  of  a  oisls.  will  help  a  gov- 
ernor faced  with  this  difficult  decision. 

The  power  to  activate  the  National  Guard 
mu«t  be  clearly  fixed.  It  appears  that  in 
some  situations  the  state  commanders  of 
the  National  Guard  has  acted  without  au- 
thority, or  that  the  governor  has  delegated 
his  responsibility  to  the  state  commander. 
In  one  Instance.  In  May  1970.  two  squads  of 
the  Oregon  Natlotial  Guard  appeared  on  the 
University  of  Oregon's  campus  at  the  per- 
sonal request  of  the  police  chief  of  Eugene, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  state  com- 
mander. The  state  commander  and  governor 
were  unaware  of  the  deployment  and,  when 
informed,  ordered  immediate  withdrawal. 

We  recommend  that  eacn  state  review  its 
laws  concerning  Guard  call-up.  and  amend 
them  to  give  the  governor  sole  authority 
to  activate  the  Guard.  Of  course.  It  is  ex- 
tremely ImportaxU  that  the  governor  con- 
sult university,  local  government,  and  law 
enforcement  officials  before  maWng  that 
decision. 


protect  firemen,  and  guarding  prisoners  In 
open  areas. 

Whenever  possible,  confronting  crowds  of 
disorderly  or  violent  people  should  be  left 
to  the  police.  U  police  need  the  a»Utance 
of  guardsmen  in  these  sltuaUons.  they  ahould 
assign  officers  to  work  with  Guard  units 
involved.  Such  liaison  officers  can  ensure  co- 
ordlnaUon  between  the  Guard's  activities 
and  those  of  the  police.  The  officers  also  can 
furnish  technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Guard,  which  in  most  cases  has  little  or 
no  experience  with  such  detail*  of  police 
routine  as  efTectlng  arrests. 

The  command  relationship  between  ttxe 
Guard  and  the  police  often  presents  complex 
practical,  as  weU  as  political,  problems. 
When  the  Guard  Is  deployed  to  assist  a  large 
and  knowledgeable  police  force,  the  local 
police  chief  should  command.  However,  we 
have  noted  that  local  police  forces  are  often 
too  small  to  respond  to  s  disturbance  alone, 
and  officers  from  neighboring  towns,  from  the 
county  sheriff's  force  and  possibly  from  the 
state  police  are  likely  to  be  on  the  scene. 

The  Guard's  role  in  this  confusing  scheme 
Is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  decided  in 
the  mldat  of  a  crisis.  It  must  be  determined 
in  advance,  and  tested  and  confirmed  In 
Joint  training  exercises. 

Some  states  have  enacted  statutes  defin- 
ing command  relationships  when  the  Guard 
Is  called  up  to  help  the  police.  We  urge  the 
states  that  have  not  yet  explored  this  poe- 
slblllty  to  do  so.  In  any  event,  the  order  ac- 
tivating the  Guard  should  spell  out  clearly 
the  command  rcGponslblllty  if  It  has  not 
been  previously  wtabilahed.  znappropnate  or 
confused  command  can  prolong  or  Intensify  a 
disorder 


«m>ii  minorities  d«t«nnliud  to  xneclpltate 
disorder,  were  handled  with  exemplary  so- 
phistication and  calm. 

While  the  Improper  use  of  force  by  the 
poUce  or  National  Guard  may  enflame 
campus  situations.  Its  proper  use  can  pro- 
tect the  right  to  protest  and  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  violence.  Morever.  it  Is  clear 
to  us  that,  in  the  face  of  violent  and  danger- 
ous conduct,  the  use  of  force— at  the  mini- 
mum level  necessary— I*  completely  war- 
ranted to  defend  the  university  and  our 
civil  society. 

The  growing  disrespect  for  police  Is  a  saO 
consequence  of  our  naUonal  disunity.  It 
wlU  not  disappear  untU  as  a  nation  we 
agree  that  the  coet  of  InjusUce  and  disorder 
la  too  high. 

It  is  essential  that  those  committed  to 
law,  order,  and  Justice  In  these  <li»cult 
times  recognize  and  commend  the  high 
standards  of  professloasJlsm  that  an  Im- 
pressive number  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies meet. 

poUce  departments  are  not  the  independ- 
ent masters  of  their  own  destiny.  PoUoe 
professionalism  cannot  be  further  developed 
without  a  recognition  of  lU  prerequisites  by 
top  civUlan  officials  and  their  decUlon  to 
support  it  and  give  It  room  to  develop. 

The  police— and  the  NaUonal  Guard— 
cannot  meet  the  new  challenges  confront- 
ing them  without  assistance.  They  need 
tooad  public  support  to  perform  their  enor- 
mously difficult  tasks  skillfully  and  effec- 
tively The  prevention  of  needless  and  tragic 
violence  Is  the  shared  responsibility  of  kU 
of  us. 


uTftJorMXirt  or  tbs  ouasd 
The  Guard  should  generally  be  deployed 
In  a  manner  that  supplements  rather  than 
supplants  the  eSorts  of  local  and  state  po- 
lice agencies.  Guard  units  should  be  tued 
primarily  for  tasks  that  call  for  large  niua- 
bers  of  men  and  do  not  require  close  or 
frequent  supervision.  Theee  include  such 
assignments  as  establishing  perimeter  con- 
trol, manning  barrtcsulea.  guarding  build- 
ings, riding  with  fire  department  vehicles  to 


STATS   AKD   rEDERAL   lESPONStStLmr 

A  governor  Is  the  commander- in-chlef  of 
the  Guard  in  his  stale,  and  he  has  the  au- 
thority for  directing  Its  activities.  Governors 
must  recognize — as  not  all  apporently  do — 
how  grave  their  responslblUty  Is  when  they 
call  out  the  Guard  to  intervene  in  a  civil 
or  campus  disorder. 

Under  existing  law,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  little  control  over  how  any  state 
Guard  conducts  Its  affairs,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent federalizes  It.  Nevertheless,  the  federal 
government  can  and  ahould  play  a  major  role 
In  imfMTJving  the  Guard.  The  Army  should 
aslgn  a  much  higher  priority  than  It  does  to 
equipping  and  training  the  Guard  for  duty 
in  civil  disturbances. 

In  addition,  we  urge  the  President  to  use 
the  power  of  his  office  to  help  perwuade  the 
states  to  bring  their  Guard  up  to  the  stand- 
ard necessary  to  deal  properly  with  clvU  dis- 
turbances. The  President  ahould  Invite  the 
governors  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss 
mehods  for  improving  the  Guard  and  Instu"- 
ing  that  It  has  effective  profe«lonaI  leader- 
ship and  the  resources  It  needs.  We  urge  him 
to  do  this  at  once.  One  Kent  State  Is  far  too 
many. 

COMCLtlSIOK 

In  thlB  chapter  we  have  emphasized  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  mlnlmlce  the  dan- 
gers of  violent  overreactlon  to  campus  dem- 
onstrations by  the  police  and  the  National 
Ouard.  The  relation  of  such  overresponse  to 
the  escalation  of  violence  on  both  sides  la 
devastatlngly  clear.  The  use  of  excessive 
force  against  students,  like  the  dangerous 
use  of  violence  by  students,  is  a  maalfeeta- 
Uon  of  the  disturbing  trend  toward  polari- 
zation In  this  country. 

We  have  emphasized  what  must  be  done 
to  reverse  this  trend.  But  we  should  not 
fall  to  note  what  bae  already  been  done.  In 
May  1970.  in  literally  hundreds  of  dtles. 
thousands  of  policemen  responded  to  mass 
student  demonstrations  with  professional 
skill.  The  police  withstood  severe  verbal  and 
even  physical  provocation  during  extended 
tours  of  duty,  with  Intelligence  and  re- 
■toalnt.  In  Washington  and  New  Haven,  for 
example,  massive  demonstrations,  which  at- 
tracted not  only  peaceful  protestors  but  also 


A  BILL  TO  END  ABORTIONS  ON  DE- 
MAND IN  U.8.  MILITARY  HOSPI- 
TALS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAX-xroRMiA 
IN  THE  BOUBK  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  policy  announced  July  31 
of  this  year,  of  providing  abortions  on 
demand  In  VS.  military  hospitals.  The 
right  to  life  la  the  most  precious  and 
essential  of  all  rights,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  any  civilized  society  has  a  su- 
preme obligation  to  defend.  Especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  sometimes 
argued    that    abortion    Is    particularly 
needed  or  demanded  by  the  young  and 
by  women,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  beautiful  letter  to  me  from  a  17- 
year-old  girl  in  Anaheim.  Calif.,  on  this 
subject.  She  has  graciously   given  me 
permission  to  present  it  to  you. 
The  letter  foUows: 

ATjonsT  It,  U70. 
Diii  CoHCUssuAN  Bcjmrra:  I  am  17- 
yearB-old  and  have  written  you  before  about 
things  that  now  seem  unalgniflcant  after 
what  I  have  Juat  found  out  The  subject 
I  am  referring  to  Is  abortion.  The  eubject 
that  puts  unsurmountable  fear  In  me.  who 
will  be  having  children  of  my  own  soon. 
How  anyone  can  till  a  child  conceived  In  the 
love  of  two  beings  by  Ood's  grace,  wisdom, 
and  love  for  us.  Is  beyond  the  capability 
or  my  understanding.  I  believe  anyone  so 
conceived,  has  the  right  to  enjoy  the  things 
Ood  gave  us;  namely,  life.  No  person  has 
the  right  to  take  that  away  from  him,  be 
It  a  doctor,  a  law,  or  Ood  forbid,  hta  mother. 
With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  ask  yoo 
to  act  In  any  way  you  can  to  prevent  this 
from  happening.  Ood  speed. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 
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ENVIRONMZNTAL  CLEAN  DP  AND 
CONTROL 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  CAi.irOBHU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  nNITKD  STATES 
ThuTSdav.  October  «,  1970 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
elements  of  environmental  decay — noise, 
smog,  filthy  water,  power  failures,  van- 
ishing species,  garbage  on  our  city 
streets  and  countryside.  oU-drenched 
beaches,  urban  sprawl,  despoiled  for- 
ests— all  are  recruiting  more  and  more 
Americans  for  the  battle  against  en- 
vtrontal  degradation.  The  major  thrust 
of  citizen  activity  is  to  influence  govern- 
ment, to  get  our  legislatures  to  enact 
laws  to  protect  the  environment  and  to 
get  State  and  national  administrations 
to  enforce  these  laws. 

But  in  addition  to  these  splendid  orga- 
nized citizen  efforts,  many  Americans 
want  to  make  an  individual  commitment 
to  saving  and  enhancing;  our  environ- 
ment. I  am  constantly  asked  what  an 
Individual  should  and  should  not  do  In 
his  daily  life  if  he  wants  to  stop  partici- 
pating In  our  society's  lemmlng-Ukc 
scramble  toward  an  unllvable  world. 

Various  personal  environmental  check- 
lists have  been  devised.  The  following 
compilation  represents  a  cross  section  of 
suggested  actions  and  prohibitions.  I 
doubt  that  many  Americans  conform  to 
all  of  these  guidelines.  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not.  although  I  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  excessive  consumption 
which  is  the  cardinal  prohibition  under- 
lying all  these  rules. 

The  checklist  Is  quite  useful  both  In  its 
specifics  and  in  setting  the  theme  for  our 
personal  and  social  behavior  which  is 
more  compatible  with  living  in  harmony 
with  our  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
checklist  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  checklist 
was  ordered  to  be  jninted  in  the  Rbcoxd, 
as  follows: 
PrasoNU.  Chxcxust  rox  ENvnoimsMTAL 

Cixunrr  avd  Cotmos. 
Walk  or  bicycle. 

Use  public  transportation.  In  unavailable 
or  poorly  run  In  your  area,  as  If  often  the 
case,  organise  citizens'  group  to  establish 
or  Improve  service. 

If  the  use  of  a  private  automobile  Is  essen- 
tial, keep  the  number  of  weekly  trips  to  a 
Tninitniim    Uss  CSX  pools  Whenever  possible. 
Avoid  hobbles  that  use  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine. 
Xlae  lead  free  gasoline. 
Keep  car  tuned  up  and  In  top  mechanical 
condition.  Poor  combustion  adds  to  pollu- 
tion. 

Make  certain  your  car  la  outfitted  with 
antl-poUutlon  devices  and  tbat  they  are 
properly  maintained. 

When  It  Is  time  to  purchase  a  new  car. 
consider  a  small  one  with  a  email  engine. 
There  Is  no  need  to  drive  a  car  that  Is  made 
to  operate  most  effectively  at  Illegal  speeds. 
Urge  American  car  manufacturers  to  make 
cars  with  lees  horsepower. 

Have  fumaoe  and  air  conditioner  checked 
periodically  to  l>e  sure  they  are  in  proper 
working  order. 

Do  not  bum  leaves,  cuttings,  and  traah. 
Create  a  compost  pile. 

Use  as  tew  paper  pnducU  as  poastble. 
Wash    'n   wear   napkins  make   life   Just   as 
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easy.  Plastic  plates  can  be  used  repeatedly 
for  picnics  and  snacks. 

When  buying  needed  paper  products  stick 
to  plain  white.  The  patterned  end  solid 
colored  varieties  pollute  streams  with  non- 
blodregradable  dye. 

Do  not  leave  water  running  unnecessar- 
ily. Teach  children  to  ttun  off  fauceu;  flz 
leaky  faucets. 

Do  not  over-water  your  garden.  Water  In 
the  evening  to  reduce  ev^wrstlon. 

Plant  ground  cover,  shrubs,  and  trees  to 
protect  watershed  end  prevent  unneces- 
sary runoff. 

Do  only  full  loads  when  using  washing 
machines,  dryers,  and  dishwashers. 

Never  Utter  anywhere,  any  time.  Use  a 
Utter  bag  In  your  car. 

Study  the  phosphate  content  of  deter- 
gents. 

HOW   MUCH   PHOSPHAT*? 

Even  so  simple  a  matter  as  listing  deter- 
genu  by  their  phosphate  content  raises  con- 
fusing questions.  Should  such  a  list  be  In 
order  of  each  product's  content  of  phos- 
phorus, the  element  the  algae  actually  use? 
Most  of  the  accounts  that  have  alerted  con- 
sumers speak  of  phosphatea.  the  chemical 
compounds  In  which  phosphorus  Is  actually 
present  In  detergents.  Why  not  then  a  list  by 
phosphate  content?  That  might  not  be  the 
best  choice  either — a  pjroduct  whose  label 
calls  for  only  a  quarter-cup  per  wash  load 
might  thereby  look  guiltier  than  a  product  of 
lower  phosphate  content  that  required  you 
to  use  considerably  more  of  It  to  do  your 
wash.  Por  that  matter.  In  what  terms  should 
the  phosphate  content  be  listed?  A  variety  at 
compounds  are  used  commercially,  aU  con- 
taining different  percentages  of  phosphorus. 

CU  therefore  chose  to  translate  each 
brand's  pollution  potential  Into  the  phos- 
phate. In  the  form  of  POi  Ion,  a  single  wash 
or  dishwasher  load  would  actually  yield.  We 
started  with  information  on  phosphate  levels 
the  manufacturers  had  furnished  the  Reuss 
subconunlttee,  modifying  the  data  where  the 
Industry  advised  us  of  changes.  We  then 
calculated  each  brand's  per-losd  phosphate 
contribution,  noted  below,  from  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  detergent  the  label  recom^- 
mended  for  a  top-loading  washing  machine 
(or  dishwasher,  where  appropriate). 

We  hope  that  concerned  consumers  will 
find  the  listing  useful.  But  keep  In  mind  that 
the  phosphBte  content  of  many  detergents 
Is  likely  to  change  In  the  near  future  as  pub- 
lic pressure  mounts.  We  will  attempt  to  up- 
date the  list  periodically  as  new  data  be- 
comes available. 

LAUNDffY  DETERGENTS 
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Ainount   Phospbats 
(cup)        (inn) 


Amount    PtlMphtts 

ttssd       perhMd 

—  (cup)        (irim) 

Com  WMir  AH  (UqiiU> K 

DuiSoap iH 

Ivory  Hikes IH 

Ivory  Snow IH 

LiiiRlkM - In 

S«a(i  Enzyma  Uundry  DstarisiiL M 

Whirlpool  Uunilry  DeteriSRt n 

A&P  WhIteSil CT 

Jet  Power .- H 

Amwiy  S*A-8 H 

Easy  Blight J 

FyneTei... —  J 

Grand J 

Key  Food J 

Pslt>mai((  An  Purpose  OeleriSRL 1 

ShopRiteAll  Pufposa | 

Stan > 

wisk M 

Hodsc .H 

Paihmirk  Cold  Wilsr  Dedrmt t  , 

ServkaSofL .» 

Shop  Rfle  Cold  Wattr  DslsrtmL 1  , 

Mirkrt  Besket  Btoe.- \H 

Slwpptngeag ]ri 

Vons }M 

Brilo  DeterienI ...... IK 

^**^^^-~!H:::::i:::::::  i« 

Lucky  Low  Sudi ^ 


O-SO-Mmb .„„ 

SUter  BfM 

Rinso „ 

Bto-Ad 

Bold _ _ 

Cold  Power 

Or«(t „.,*. 

fab , 

Farm  Servks  Laundry 

Food&arrt. 

Stan  Laundry  Dstusest. 

Surt 

Ajax  LMiitfry„.. 

Bonus -.„. 

Punch.- .._.. 

SJIvflf  DbsL 

Our  DfltifcenL 

Oiydoi 

Breeze — 

Drive 

Cold* 
Concentrated  A 

rideXK 

Da>h 

Salvo 

Aftp  BluaSail.. 


Amway  Trt-Zyme 

Br»n 

Sears  Enzyme  pTt>»k.. 

AiUon 

Bit 


27 
27 
21 

29 
21 


30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
32 
» 
53 

3i 

34 


42 
■  43 
47 
47 
4S 


13 
19 
22 
34 
34 


AUTOMATIC  DISHWASHING  DETERGENTS 


used  Phosptots 
(uUfl-  perloed 
spoon)       (irsn) 


DactTSsol  (soft  vMtar). . . 

Fhtak  (soft  wetsf ) 

□edrsaol  (turd  watw)-- 

Sein  AutwMtk 

F1iiWi(aMdlwnwrtv}.. 

Amway 

Caleonfte 

AIL. 


FlnU  (iMFd  walM).-. 
CaKade 


to 

4.3 
6,0 
6.£ 
6.9 
L3 
8.S 
9.8 
10.0 
12.0 


torsbMrtHof  proent  prodoc- 


I  As  ot  Aut.  15. 1970. 

*  A  "food  SQUMZt." 

•  Only  75  percent  o(  tfth  ftssre 

tion. 
*2  tablets. 

For  laundry  use  a  comblnatlcm  of  low  phos- 
phate det«^ent  and  washing  soda.  Thla 
combination  Is  ]uet  as  effective  as  the  enzyme 
presoak  products,  which  shouid  be  avoided. 
The  use  of  such  prodiicts  Involves  doubling 
the  phosphate  output  since  clothes  soaked 
mtist  then  be  washed  with  more  detergent. 

Noise  Is  a  major  environmental  pollutant. 
Keep  the  volume  of  radios,  televisions,  rec- 
ord players,  and  tape  recorders  down. 

Do  not  use  power  tools  or  other  noise 
producing  appliances  late  at  night. 

Do  not  make  unnecessary  use  ot  the  bom 
on  your  car. 

Do  not  use  electric  power  needleesty. 

Power  plants  create  various  kinds  of  pol- 
lution. The  mcwe  electrical  appliances  we 
consider  necessary  In  and  around  the  hceae 
and  the  more  often  we  use  them,  ttie  greater 
the  level  of  thermal  pollution. 

Turn  off  the  lights  when  leaving  the  rocin. 

Do  not  use  non -thermostat  heaters. 

Try  to  do  without  or  use  only  when  al^ 
Bolutely  necessary:  electric  toothbrushes  and 
other  dental  hygiene  instruments,  eleotrle 
blankets,  electric  hair  brushes  and  cosniia, 
electric  lawn  mowers  and  hedge  dllppen, 
gart>age  disposals,  electric  blenders,  electric 
wafBe  Irons,  toasters,  vacuum  cleaners,  air 
conditioners,  electric  fans,  electric  can  open- 
ers, electric  Juicers,  electric  hair  dryers,  elec- 
tric shavers,  electric  typewriters,  electric  fry 
pans,  sauna  baths,  electric  shoe  poUsbera. 
electric  knife  sharpeners,  electric  mawgen. 
and  electric  bar  equipment. 

And,  yes,  television,  too.  The  overuse  of 
television,  particularly  toy  children,  has  ▼«!• 


r\ 
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ons    posslW*    lUnjera.    Including    environ- 

Avoid  superfluous  electrical  SWJp'JT- 
Avoid  the  use  of  pesticide,  and  helblcldM. 
A  product  that  contain,  any  of  the  rollow- 
ing  ingredients  should  never  be  used :  Aldm. 
Chlordane.  DDD,  DDT.  Dleldrln,  Endrtn. 
Heptachlor.  Kelthane.  Lindane,  Methoxj- 
chlor.  Over  Tedlon.  Thlodan.  Toiaphene.  and 
any  other  chlorinated  hydrocnrbon  Inaectl- 

Hoslng  down  p.^ta  will  help  rid  them  of 
aphldi  and  other  pesta.  Ladybugs  are  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  flghtlng  aphlda,  and  »n 
lenerallv  be  purchased  In  the  spring.  Dor- 
mant sprays  an!  generally  the  safest  to  uae. 

Buy  durable  merchandise. 

Purcbase  reusable  containers,  cartons,  ana 
Bottlea.  Unreusable  Items  must  be  blodegrad- 

Do  not  buy  products  of  fur  or  leathar  of 
anv  endangered  apeciea. 

Do  not  buy  turtle  soup,  meat  or  tortoise 
shell  products. 

Do   uot   buy   pet    food   containing   whale 

Community  action  u  eaaenUal.  check  In 
TOUT  community  to  be  sure  there  are  well 
brganlMd  citizens'  action  groups  with  aound 
plan.1  designed  to  aght  air.  water,  peaUddee. 
and  noise  poUuUon.  to  conserve  land  and  re- 
cycle solid  wastes.  Join  them. 

And  If.  for  example,  there  Is  no  planning 
oommlsalon.  or  air  poUuUon  control  com- 
mittee, contact  your  neighbors  and  organize 

Wort  for  the  eatabllshment  of  a  good  re- 
cycling program  In  your  area.  This  must  In- 
volve the  sorUng  of  tra.'sh  at  each  dwelling 
Into  glass,  tin  aluminum,  and  wet  garbage, 
before  being  picked  up. 

Research  and  Inform — discover  the  needs 
of  your  area,  then  inform  feUow  dOiena  and 
enlist  their  cooperation.  Write  letteti  to  the 
editor  of  your  local  papers.  Use  local  radio 
and  television. 

When  you  become  aware  of  a  local  sotuce 
of  pollution,  speak  to  the  Indlvlduala 
responsible. 

Write  to  manufacturers  concerning  of- 
fensive products  or  packaging. 

Support  bond  Issues  or  referenda  designed 
to  strengthen  pollution  control. 


THE  SUPREME  COXIRT 


HON.WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

07  trrsM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursiiaii,  October  S,  1970 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
squarely   with  President  Nixon  In   hla 
effort  to  return  the  Supreme  Court  to  Its 
proper  role  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law 
and  not  a  seeond  legislative  body  of  the 
Federal  Ooveminent.  I  feel  progress  has 
been  made  In  that  direction.  I  note  that 
In  an  article  In  the  CJctober  issue  of  Dun's 
the  prospect  of  a  conservative  majority 
on  the  Supreme  Court  is  reviewed,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  Its  impact  upon  the 
business  commtmlty. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the 
arUcle  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoaD, 
as  follows: 

BtrSlNTSa  AND  THI  NiXON  COTTaT 
(By  FXO  p.  GSAHAK) 

Lan  spring,  attar  the  Senate  had  tuniad 
down  the  Supreme  Cotirt  nomlnauona  of  O. 
Barrold  CanweU  and  Clement  Haynaworth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

there  waa  some  talk  that  President  Nixon's 
Uiexperlence  In  picking  Judges  was  beginning 
to  show.  But  Chief  Justice  Warren  E  Burger 
pointed  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  Richard 
Nixon  waa  one  of  the  moat  experienced  selec- 
tors  of  Justices   m   United   States   history. 
Substituting  for  the  President  as  the  after- 
dinner  speaker  at  a  Washington  banquet,  the 
new  Chief  Justice  tucked  his  tongue  In  his 
cheek   and    noted    that    no   President   since 
Oeorge  Washington  had  nominated  as  many 
Justices  in  so  short  a  time  as  President  Nixon, 
Getting  a  laugh  out  of  the  VfhUe  House  8 
discomfiture  wlthoiit  hurting  anyone's  fMl- 
ings  was  an  adroltperformance  In  Itself.  Tet 
there  was  more  than  a  shadow  of  prophecy 
In  the  teasing  reference.  For  not  only  did  the 
retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
the  departure  of  Justice  Abe  Fortaa  give  the 
President  a  rare  early  opportunity  to  place 
a  consevatlve  stamp  on  the  Supreme  Court 
by  replacmg  two  of  Its  most  liberal  members; 
given  the  age  and  Inllrmltlea  of  three  of  the 
remaining  Justices  (84-year-old  Hugo  Black 
and  septuagenarians  John  Harlan  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas).  It  la  likely  that  President 
NUon  wUl  be  able  to  appoint  a  Suprecno 
Court   majority,   the   first   President   to  be 
afforded  such  an  opportunity  alnce  Pranklln 
O.  Roosevelt. 

By  appointing  pro-New  Deal  JusUces  back 
in  the  late  193a»,  Roosevelt  was  able  to  over- 
turn many  of  the  court's  "strict  construc- 
Uonlst-  decisions  and  to  set  lU  tone  for  a 
generaUon,  Now,  given  President  Nixon  a 
campaign  criticism  of  the  high  court  and  his 
pledge  to  appoint  "slrlct  constructionists  "  If 
elected,  there  Is  every  reason  to  beueve  that 
a  NUon-appolnted  court  will  reverse  the 
trend  once  again. 

While  It  la  clear  that  a  staunchly  conserva- 
tive court  would  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
such  controversial  areas  as  clvU  rights  and 
the  rights  of  criminal  suspects,  how  wou.d 
such  a  shift  to  the  right  affect  the  many 
complex  decisions  that  concern  business? 
The  first  year  of  the  Burger  court  provided 
only  hints  of  the  future  comae  of  the  new 
Chief  JusUce's  decisions.  But  several  impres- 
sions did  emerge. 

For  one  thing,  moat  of  Burger's  labor  deci- 
sions favored  management.  Hla  only  pro- 
nouncement on  the  general  subject  of  labor 
Implied  that  he  bellevai  In  a  Constitutional 
"ngit  to  work" — a  Plrat  Amendment  right 
to  refuse  to  Join  a  union.  This  came  when 
the  court  refused  to  hear  the  appeal  of  a 
former  New  York  Teamster  member  who  had 
been  denied  unemployment  compensation 
becauae  he  mvoked  "conaclentloua  objec- 
tions" against  rejoining  the  union  and  thus 
could  not  accept  a  Job  olfer  In  a  ulUon  shop. 
In  the  odd-couple  act  of  the  year,  liberal 
Justice  Douglas  Joined  Burger  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  that  the  denial  of  benefits  'places  a 
burden  on  the  petitioner's  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation." Using  the  terminology  employed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  defense  of  a  young 
man's  right  to  become  a  consclonUous  objec- 
tor to  military  duty.  Burger  argued  that  the 
worker'a  oppoaltlon  to  union  membership 
could  be  a  deeply  felt  belief  which  falls  In 
the  First  Amendment  area." 

The  suggestion  that  worteia  have  a  Consti- 
tutional right  to  Ignore  compulsory  union 
memberahlp  arrangements  Is  one  that  few 
Judges  have  been  willing  to  kick  around  in 
pubUc  Burger's  apparent  approval  of  the 
Idea  suggests  ttat  this  unusually  mdepend- 
ent  Jurist  may  have  some  unhappy  momenu 
to  store  for  organlMd  labor. 

The  court-a  other  labor  dodalons  of  laat 
term  did  not  give  Burger  an  opportunity  to 
amplify  his  phUoeophy,  but  his  declaons  on 
the  rather  narrow  and  technical  casea  that 
were  decided  mu«  have  given  union  Uwyers 
some  sober  thoughts.  Out  of  ten  rulings  that 
decided  controvetalea  between  workers  or 
their  unions  and  management,  he  agreed 
with  the  employer's  poaltJon  eight  tlmaa. 
In  the  two  lnatanc«  In  which  he  rejected 
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the  employer's  contention,  the  lasua  waa  ap- 
parently so  clear-cut  that  the  decision  vtu 
unanimous. 

Burger's  conservatism  on  labor  and  other 
Issues  seems  to  stem  primarily  from  three 
beliefs:  a  feeling  that  courta  should  not 
shortcut  esUbllshed  procedures  and  lines  of 
authority,  a  convlcUon  that  as  many  prob- 
lems as  possible  should  be  handled  by  the 
states,  and  a  strict  constructionist's  belief 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  should  not 
be  given  generous  reading  to  accommodate 
individuals'  claims  for  expanded  rights 

•What  impact  vrtll  this  philosophy  ha»« 
on  the  court's  antitrust  declaons.  which  dur- 
ing Earl  Warren's  tenure  invariably  upheld 
the  Justice  Department?  There  Is  not  much 
to  go  on  here,  since  antitrust  cases  were 
a  rare  commodity  at  the  court's  lost  session. 
But  In  the  one  case  thot  did  come  before  the 
court.  Burger,  Joined  by  Justlce-Harlan.  did 
not  accept  the  government's  contention  that 
the  merger  of  two  PhlUlpsburg,  New  Jereey 
banks  violated  the  antitrust  laws.  Both  Jus- 
tices. In  fsct.  pointed  out  the  benefits  of  the 
merger. 

THX   rOOBTH    MAK? 

Although  he  did  not  Joint  them  on  that 
case.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  showed  a  definite 
tendency  at  the  court's  last  session  to  Join 
Burger  and  Harlan  in  objecting  to  strict 
governmental  regulation  of  business.  Now. 
as  tlie  court  term  opens  this  month,  the  key 
question  as  far  as  business  Is  conoemed  Is 
whether  Uie  court's  newest  Justice.  Harry 
Blackmun,  will  be  the  fourtu  man  In  an 
emerging  pro-hualness  alignment. 

There  are  mony  signs,  m  addition  to  hla 
lifelong  friendship  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
that  Blackmum  shares  the  phlloaophy  of  the 
three  conservative  Justices.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, he  la  an  unabashed  admirer  of  the 
late  Justice  FeUx  Frankfurter,  who  waa  the 
InteUectual  leader  of  Uie  Warren  Courfa 
conservative  minority. 

Blackmum  Joined  the  court  too  late  laat 
aprlng  to  participate  In  many  cases.  But  he 
wrote  one  dissenting  opinion  that  could 
prove  to  be  a  atraw  In  the  wind:  He  Joined 
Burger  and  Harlan  In  favor  of  giving  the 
states  broader  discretion  to  auppreea  pru- 
rient aims,  books  and  magaatoee.  This  opin- 
ion has  nothing  to  do  with  buslneia,  of 
course.  But  It  mdlcatea  a  generaUy  con- 
servative outlook  and  an  Intellectual  kinship 
with  Burger  and  Harlan. 

II  theaa  four  Justices  do  gravitate  to- 
waKU  a  philosophical  alignment  on  the 
court's  right.  It  could  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  several  busluees-related  casea  that 
are  now  on  the  court's  docket.  And  If  they 
were  Joined  In  any  one  case  by  Juatlce  Byron 
White,  frequently  the  courts  "swing  man' 
between  the  Uberale  and  conservatlvea,  they 
would  form  a  majority. 

The  old  problem  of  secondary  boycotts  In 
the  construction  trades  wlU  be  back  before 
the  court — this  time  to  teet  the  legality  of  a 
unlon'a  preasure  on  a  neutral  employer.  The 
right  of  national  banks  to  compete  with 
mutual  funds  by  operating  commingled 
agency  Investment  accounts  win  be  decided. 
aa  well  as  the  authority  of  state  and  federal 
courts  to  make  unions  pay  damages  tci  work- 
era  who  have  been  wrongfully  stripped  of 
their   union  membetahlpe. 

But  the  moat  Intriguing  set  of  boatneas- 
Telated  queetlona  are  the  Increartng  to- 
stances  In  which  Indlvlduala  seek  to  Invoke 
concepts  of  free  speech  and  equal  treatment 
against  private  companlea.  In  fact,  such  cases 
could  become  the  major  concern  of  corporate 
lawyers. 

Item:  Ida  PhUllps  of  Orlando,  Florida  waa 
denied  a  Job  by  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  under 
a  company  rule  that  barred  all  mothers  of 
pre-school-age  children.  She  claimed  that 
thla  violated  the  Civil  Rights  Act's  rule 
against  sex  discrimination.  Lower  ootirta 
agreed  with  the  company's  aasertlon  that 
aha   waa  excluded  not  because   she  was   a 
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female,  but  because  her  req>oiulbUltlea  to 
three  small  children  might  detract  from  her 
work:.  Should  employera  be  forbidden  to  lay 
down  such  blanket  rules  regarding  women, 
and  be  required  to  prove  in  each  individual 
casa  that  the  woman  would  be  handicapped 
In  her  Job  because  ol  her  sex? 

Item:  Blaclc  workers  at  the  Duke  Power 
Co.  plant  In  Draper.  North  Carolina  were 
segregated  Into  menial  Jobs  until  the  fed- 
eral equal -employment  law  was  paased  la 
1964.  But  ever  since  that  time,  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  move  up  becauae  the 
company  has  Instituted  a  requirement  of 
a  high-school  diploma  or  a  specified  score 
on  an  Intelligence  test  as  a  prerequisite  for 
promotion;  Kegrocs  hare  not  fared  well  on 
either  score.  Should  employers  be  barred 
from  applying  such  a  test,  even  though  it 
Is  applied  equally  to  all  races,  unless  it 
can  be  shoixn  that  the  teats  actually  do 
measure  the  employees'  capacity  to  do  the 
work? 

Item:  An  interracial  group  in  Chicago  felt 
that  Jerome  Keefe.  a  real-estate  broker,  was 
guilty  of  "blockbusting"  In  their  neighbor- 
hood—that is.  or  attempting  to  panic  white 
homeowners  into  selUng  out  at  deflated 
prices  by  auggest'r^T  that  blacks  were  mov- 
ing in.  Thty  distributed  leafiets  that  ex- 
pressed this  view  but  were  ordered  to  stop  by 
a  state  Judge.  Does  the  right  of  privacy  of 
Keefe  and  his  family  outweigh  the  protest- 
ers* First  Amendment  right  to  express  their 
views? 

Although  thla  issue  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  aa  a  small  businessman'!  racial  dis- 
pute, many  lawyers  think  that  It  will  oome 
to 'plague  officials  of  large  companies,  and 
not  always  over  racial  questions.  Large  cor- 
porations are  Increasmgly  becommg  the 
taints  of  antiwar  and  environmental  ac- 
tlTtsta,  who  may  adopt  the  tactic  of  picket- 
ing corporate  officers'  homes  If  the  Supreme 
Court  gives  the  strategy  Its  blessing.  Sim- 
ilar questions  seem  to  be  imminent. 

What  right,  for  instance,  do  union  mem- 
bers have  to  demand  entry  Into  a  privately 
owned  skyscraper  in  order  to  picket  a  com- 
pany that  has  offices  Inside?  Does  the  Con- 
stitution give  Indlvlduala  legal  recourse 
against  companies  that  poison  the  environ- 
ment with  pollutants  and  ftdlatlon?  Can  a 
company  that  holds  government  contract* 
be  required  to  go  beyond  nondiscrimina- 
tion to  hire  a  certain  percentage  of  Negroes? 
These  are  questloos  that  are  either  on 
their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  now  or  are 
likely  to  gravitate  there  soon.  And  their  ulti- 
mate disposition  could  certainly  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  time  that  elapses 
until  these  casee  are  heard.  For  If.  say.  Jus- 
tices Black  or  Douglas — or  both — should  de- 
cide to  call  It  a  c*''"*-er.  a  conservative  majority 
would  almost  automatically  be  assured.  There 
la  strong  Indication  In  the  writings  of  War- 
ren Burger  that  the  Warren  Court  was  pre- 
sumptuous in  some  of  U^  declarations  of 
Individual  riehts  against  the  state.  Thus,  as 
efforts  are  made  fo  extend  these  rights  to 
an  Individual's  relationship  with  a  corpora- 
tion, a  Nixon -appointed  court  would  be 
almost  certain  to  demur. 

It  la,  of  coiu*ee,  true  tha*  a  man's  prenous 
record  is  not  always  an  accurate  guide  to 
how  he  will  act  when  he  takes  his  seat  on 
the  hallowed  top  court.  After  all.  Presiuent 
Elsenhower  was  under  the  Impression  that 
Earl  Warren  was  a  mlddle-of-the-roader 
when  be  named  him  Chief  Justice. 

But  Preddent  Nixon  has  selected  only  men 
from  the  Federal  Couru  of  Appeal  who  have 
solid  track  records  as  oonoervatlves  on  the 
types  of  legal  questions  that  tend  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Is  why  many 
lawyers  believe  that  NUon  may  Indeed  suc- 
ceed In  molding  a  staunchly  conservative 
fjourt  that  could — much  like  its  liberal  prede- 
cessor— aifeet  the  life  of  the  nation  for  a 
generatton. 
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As  far  as  the  business  community  Is  con- 
cerned, such  a  rlghtward  shift  could  reshape 
the  court's  position  In  such  thorny  areas  aa 
labor  law  and  antitrust  and  effectively  bar 
the  door  to  a  rush  of  private  complaints 
against  corporations.  To  quote  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  In  one  of  hla 
unguarded  momenta.  "The  law  is  what  the 
Judges  say  It  Is." 


CONCERN  OVER  THE  PATE  OP 
Al^lERICAN  POW'S 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

or  vxaozNXA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  BEPEBSENTATTVBS 

Thursdav.  October  S,  1970 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mlllloiu  of 
Ameiicans  are  becoming  Increaaingly 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  now  being  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

Our  Oovemment  has  for  many  months 
been  attemptlne  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  arrangement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  over  the  pris- 
oner-of-war question  and  efforts  have 
also  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful  due  to 
the  adamant  attitude  of  the  enemy 
negotiators. 

In  the  meantime,  the  families  of  the 
American  prisoners  have  been  waiting 
patiently  and  prayerfully  hoping  for  good 
news.  The  valiant  wives  and  parents  of 
these  men  deserve  tremendous  credit  for 
their  splendid  attitude  In  the  face  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  confusing  to  say 
the  least.  The  coura«e  of  the  American 
prisoners  is  matched  by  the  commendable 
attitude  and  determination  on  the  part 
of  their  families  at  home. 

Several  months  ego,  I  Joined  with 
other  Members  In  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Congress  to  insist  that 
our  Gkjvemment  do  cversthing  possible 
to  obtain  the  release  of  these  men.  We 
also  urged  that  pending  their  release, 
efforts  be  made  to  obtain  better  tresU.- 
ment  of  the  prisoners  and  to  obtain  for 
our  Government  and  the  families  of  these 
men  full  Information  as  to  thoae  now 
bting  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  on  severtd  oc- 
casions, to  meet  with  the  wives  of  men 
from  my  congressional  district  who  are 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
I  have  been  most  Impressed  by  their 
understanding  attitude  and  their  de- 
termination to  carry  on  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles.  It  Is  an  Inspiration  to 
talk  with  them  and  to  realize  that  they 
tiave  not  given  up  but  are  determined  to 
see  this  thing  through.  These  ladies  have 
received  much  support  from  interested 
groups  who  are  t)ecoming  most  concerned 
about  the  prisoner-of-war  issue.  1  am 
hopeful  that  this  combined  effort  will 
result  in  bringing  more  public  pressure 
to  bear  so  that  favorable  results  can  soon 
be  obtained. 

I  believe  that  these  ladles  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  their  attempt  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  prisoner-of-war 
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issue.  Furthermore,  it  behooves  all 
Americans  to  share  their  concern  and  to 
attempt  to  match  their  dedication  to  the 
task  of  obtaining  the  prisoners'  release. 

I.  for  one,  feel  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  assure  that  our  men 
are  given  proper  treatment,  that  the 
enemy  abide  by  the  recognized  interna- 
tional procedures  regarding  prisoners  of 
war  and  that  the  prisoners  be  released 
as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  share  in 
this  responsibility.  Obviously,  all  of  us 
cannot  have  a  direct  hand  in  bringing 
about  the  release  of  these  men  but  we 
can  Join  their  wives  and  families  in. the 
prayerful  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  re- 
turned to  us.  These  families  have  borne 
the  sorrow  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  ex- 
tent which  m_ny  of  us  are  unable  to 
fully  appreciate.  We  can.  however,  share 
in  their  concern  and  lend  them  our  un- 
flinching support  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  have  given  so  much  of  their  indi- 
vidual effort. 


AOTO  SAPETY:  BXTiSPEBe—flO.  3 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
recently  conducted  low-speed  crash  tests 
on  several  models  of  the  1970  autos.  These 
results  are  frightening  in  terms  of  the 
potential  economic  loss,  and  phyucal 
suffering  which  will  result  from  these 
poorly  designed  bumpers.  A  summary  of 
the  test  results  published  in  the  June  16, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety's  Status  Report  follows: 
1970  Caaaa  Tests 

Results  of  the  Institute's  low-speed  craan 
t«sU  on  1070  model  cars  were  made  pubUe 
during  the  symposium  By  Dr.  John  T.  Hollo- 
way,  vice  president  for  research. 

The  1970  tests  were  conducted  on  four 
models  of  cars  in  each  of  three  slxe  cate- 
gories— popular  sedans,  "pony  oars"  and 
small  cars. 

The  tests  are  an  expansion  of  a  series  which 
began  In  1960  Results  from  Initial  tests 
were  the  basis  for  testimony  by  WiUlam  Had- 
don.  Jr..  MX).,  president  of  the  Institute, 
before  the  Senate  Antl-Tnist  and  Monopoly 
Subconunlttee  In  March  1970.  and  In  Oc- 
tober 1969. 

Haddon  had  crltldaed  the  cosmetic  na- 
ture of  automobile  exteriors  which,  he  said, 
sre  "aimed  at  the  eye  of  the  consumer  In 
the  showroom  <but)  are  pointed  directly  at 
his  wallet  on  the  road  In  the  low-speed 
bumps  and  scrapes  so  common — and  so  pre- 
dictable— In  driving  and  parking  today." 

Both  for  1969  and  1970  models,  tests  were 
conducted  on  the  Chevrolet  Impala,  Vord 
Oal&zle,  Plymouth  Fury  and  American  Mo- 
tors' Ambassador.  The  1970  model  tests  added 
the  "pony  cars"  (Mustang,  Camaro,  Barra- 
cuda and  Javelin)  and  smaU  cars  (VoUcs- 
wagen  1600,  Toyota  Corona,  Ford  Maverick 
and  American  Motors'  Hornet) . 

In  addition,  the  Institute  also  crashed  each 
of  the  1970  model  email  can  into  a  standard 
steel- and -ooQcrete  teet  pole.  Complete, 
model -by-model  tast  reaulu  are  given  in  the 
chart  on  page  7. 

While  five  and  10  mUe-par-bour  craabes 
prodoced    lower    repair    estimates    for    the 
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llehttr  "pony  care"  than  tor  Mduxs.  that 
Sid  not  how  true  In  the  IS  nille2«r-hour 
craihM.  due  prtnclpally  to  the  tert  rerolta 
on  one  car— Chevrolefs  Camaro 

The  Camaro  ■»  repairs  after  a  15  mlle-per- 
houT,  front-end  crash  were  estimated  at 
•1  052  60  almost  twice  the  »589.36  repair  t»- 
tuiiate  on  the  Camaro  alter  a  10  mlle-p«- 
haia  craah.  and  more  than  MOO  abone  tte 
arerage  of  the  other  three  "pony  cars"  tested. 
When  considered  without  the  Camaro,  thcae 
three  averaged  •Ttl.SS.  only  »H  52  above  the 
four-door  aedan  average. 

One  major  reason  for  the  1970  Camaios 
high  cost  of  repalra  was  that  In  a  16  mUe- 
«r-hour   front-end    crash    the    cars   front 
^rtiidshleld  had  to  he  replaced. 

XAW-SPE0   SATTTT    TllT*en(l 

The  Institute's  low-speed  crash  testa  were 
conducted  Initially  to  determine  the  degree 
of  frmglllty  and  cost  of  repairs  to  popular 
modal  cars,  PUma  of  the  crashes,  however, 
lerealed  that  mapy  of  the  WTO  cars  tested 
oontamed  definite  safety  defects,  eren  at 
tow  speeds.  These  were  shown  In  a  special 
aim  at  the  sympoeHlm.  PoUowlng  Is  a  list 
of  the  safety  defects  shown  In  the  film.  AU 
ears  are  1970  models. 

1)  Chevrolet  Impala,  four-door.  10  mlle- 
per-hour.  front-pole  crash— hood  latch  opens 
on  Impact. 
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a)  American  Hornet,  two-door,  10  mlle- 
per-bour,  frontpole  crash— driver's  seat  baci 
unloclts.  lUee  forward. 

3)  Chevrolet  Ounaro,  two-door,  10  mlle- 
per-hour,  front-barrier  crash— passenger  s 
seat  back  unloclts,  Bles  forward. 

4)  Plymouth  Barracuda,  two-door,  6  mlle- 
per-hour,  front-barrier  crash— drtver's  seat 
bade  unlocks,  flies  forwartl. 

61  Volkswagen  1600.  two-door.  16  mlle-por- 
hour,  front-bamer  craah— windshield  pops 

6)  American  Hornet,  two-door.  10  mlle- 
per-hour.  front-side  craah— window  shatters 
on  drivel's  side. 

7)  Chevrolet  Camaro.  two-door.  10  mlle- 
per-hour.  front-side  crash— window  shattere 
on  driver's  side. 

8)  Plymouth  Barracuda,  two-door,  lo 
mlle-per-hour.  front-side  crash- window 
shatters  on  driver^  side. 

9)  American  JaveUn,  two-door,  10  mlle- 
per-hour,  front-side  craah— window  shatters 
on  driver's  side. 

10)  Ford  Mustang,  two-door,  6  mUe-per- 
hour,  front-bamer  crash— drops  from  neutral 
into  forward  on  Impact. 

11)  American  Javelin,  two-door,  6  and  10 
mUe-per-bour,  tront-barrler  crash— drops 
from  neutral  Into  forward  on  Impact. 

13)  Pord  Galaxle  600.  four-door.  15  mile* 
per-hour.  front-barrier  crash— drope  from 
neutral  Into  reverse  on  Impact. 
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SPACE 


THE  INTERNA'nONAL 
APPBOACB 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PtWMSTLVSIrtA 

m  THE  HOOSB  OP  BEPRESENTATTVSS 

Wedne$day.  October  7.  1970 
Mr,  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Al  RockweU.  chairman  of  the 
board.  North  American  RockweU  Cmp..  a 
highly  respected  civic  leader  of  Pitts- 
burgh Pa  has  made  a  thought-provok- 
ing and  timely  speech  on  the  subject  of 
space.  Mr.  Rockwell  calls  for  an  inter- 
national approach  to  space  exploration 
program  and  feels  it  offers  a  pracUcal 
vehicle  for  international  peace  In  the 
yeare  to  come. 

This  speech  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  torn  with  strife  and  armed  con- 
flict, but  through  practical  proposals  we 
can  see  hope  and  Ught  ahead  for  peace- 
ful progress.  The  speech  is  also  timely 
since  the  Independent  Offices  appropria- 
tions bin  vetoed  by  the  President  Is  back 
before  the  Congress  for  action.  There  is 


some  talk  of  further  cuts  In  apace  from 
Uiis  bill  even  though  it  is  $64  million  be- 
low the  rockbottom  figure  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congre-w.  Indeed. 
the  $3,268  btUlon  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriations  bill  Is  barely 
enough  to  keep  alive  NASA  Installations 
and  communications  facilities  and  the 
projected  space  program  and  should  not 
be  cut  further. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Rockwells  words  before 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto  are  Indeed 
far-reaching  and  prophetic  and  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  this  body.  Hav- 
ing been  Invited  to  address  the  Canadian 
Club  this  spring,  I  know  what  an  out- 
standing and  Influential  group  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  Canadian  citizens 
are  represented  in  its  membersWp. 
The  speech  follows: 
SPiCTt:  Ths  liemiKsTioKai.  Appiosch 
(By  wmapd  F.  KockweU.  Jr.) 
Ladles  and  Oentlemen:  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  years  elapsed  from  the 
flrat  voyage  of  Columbus,  m  1493.  and  the 
last  great  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  New 
World.  Vitus  BarUg's  dlsoovwy  of  Alaaka  In 
1741. 


In  those  two  hundered  and  forty-nloa 
action-packed  years,  every  great  land  mass 
was  uncovered  and  virtually  every  snore 
charted,  and  the  foundation  was  Uld  for 
the  development  of  the  world  as  we  know  It 
today. 

By  contrast.  It  haa  only  been  fourteen 
months  since  man  made  his  epic  "flrat  small 
step"  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  NcU  Arm- 
strong, speaking  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
great  feat,  already  has  voiced  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  aftermath. 

His  words  were  directed,  not  at  the  abrupt 
redirecting  of  national  priorities  that  has 
slowed  the  thrust  mto  space,  but  at  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  moon  voyage  to  achieve  the  peace- 
ful eHect  so  greatly  desired  among  men  of  aU 
nations.  "I  had  hoped."  Armstrong  said, 
"that  the  (voyage)  might  take  our  minds 
away  from  some  of  the  more  mundane  and 
temporal  problems  which  we  as  a  aoclety 
face 

ruT  OP  UAH 

In  the  dreams  of  Armsttong  and  many 
others,  space  oonqueat  ahould  be  one  of  the 
cooperauve  cohesive  forces  that  would  brUig 
men  together. 

In  a  way.  we  aU  share  NeUs  disappoint- 
ment I  believe  each  of  us  who  watched  the 
snowy  TV  picture,  as  that  futuristic  flgurj 
touched  hesitantly  on  the  lunar  surface,  had 
the  same  deep-rooted  hope-perhaps  this  was 
the  time,  perhaps  this  was  the  one  feat  « 
man  that  would  flnaUy  bring  the  world 
together.  ^ 

Fresldent  Nixon  eipreHWd  that  hope  In  the 
congratulatory  words  he  conveyed  by  raaio 
telephone  to  the  two  men  on  the  moon: 

Quote.  "Por  one  priceless  moment  In  Om 
whole  history  of  man.  aU  the  people  of  thla 
earth  are  truly  one—" 

Yet.  one  year  later.  Armstrong  haa  been 
disappointed  In  the  first  year's  progress  but 
a  substantial  C.S.  space  program  Is  sllU  m 
operation,  and  appropriation  procedures  are 
now  pending  Ui  the  D.S.  Congreaa. 

I  think  the  world  U  movmg  closer  to  that 
cooperation. 

ONivKaaax.  paacs 
I  think  It  wlU  be  the  feats  of  Armstrong 
and  Aldrln.  and  CoUlns  and  Conrad  and 
^  and  Shepard  and  Mitchell  and  the 
JSSr«Js  Who  will  follow  in  the  ^  of 
space,  that  will  contmue  to  ^,the  core  of 
endeavor  which  eventually  wlU  draw  aU 
nations  together. 

I  hope  that  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
Nell  Armstrong's  ]ouraey  he  wlU  be  ««•  " 
speak  with  encouragement  and  satijfacOon 
With  continued  space  progress.  I  "Inwre'J 
Hope  by  that  time  we  will  have  reallied  a 
goal  that  has  so  long  eluded  us  .  . .  universal 

"^Ido  not  mlnUnlze  the  obstacles  m  the  way. 
In  the  United  States,  as  you  know,  there 
has  been  a  oonimulng  cut  back  In  the  space 
effort,  the  result  of  new.  and  surely  lesuable 
reassessments  of  national  prlorlUes.  Today 
the  budget  for  American  space  eOTort  repre- 
sents just  1.7  percent  of  the  total  national 
budget  as  compared  with  41  percent  for 
human  resources.  ^^ 

Lot  me  sssure  you.  even  with  this  reduced 
percentage  of  n.S.  Federal  government  funds 
allotted  to  the  space  effort,  these  space. 
research,  development  and  expioraUon  pro- 
grams win  continue.  I  am  an  optimist. 

According  to  the  Christian  science  Moni- 
tor, the  money  apent  on  tobacco  and  coa- 
mettcs  in  the  United  States  equals  that  spent 
on  the  space  program  I  ^.„  „, 

And  the  space  effort  receives  only  half  of 
what  Is  spent  In  New  Tort  cny  alone  on 
legal  gambling  t 

COTBACKS   IN   THI   BUlHIll 

The  space  effort  must  continue.  To  do 
otherwise,  to  halt  the  voyages  of  the  new 
MageUana  could.  In  eOect,  shut  the  door  on 
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th0  hopes  and  aspirations  of  untold  MUlons 
of  our  world's  peoples. 

To  erode  the  VS.  apace  pro-am,  as  tbe 
cutbachs  In  tbe  budget  are  dcdng.  tbeatena 
the  t«chnologlcal  future  of  the  Ualt«d  States 
&nd  lt&  oapabllltles  to  cope  with  eavlron- 
mental  problema. 

Events  happen  so  quldcly  in  this  hyper- 
tense  world  ot  oun  that  It's  Bometimea 
dUBcult  to  grasp  the  enormity  of  leata 
Aocompllahed  In  such  a  short  span  of  time. 
It's  <llfflcutt  to  grasp  that  the  entire  thought, 
TlBlon,  and  horizon  of  the  world  has  been 
changed  within  our  lifetime,  especially  in 
the  last  ten  yean. 

It  Is  within  the  lifetime  of  many  in  this 
room  that  all  this  draxna  has  taken  place. 
Most  of  you  were  xinaware  of  the  beginning 
leas  than  fifty  yeaura  ago.  I  know  I  was  a 
boy  In  Pittsburgh  when  Doctor  Robert  Ood- 
dard  in  Maxch  102a  launched  the  first  liquid 
l>ropell&nt  rocket  on  a  farm  near  Woroeeter. 
ULiLS&sch  usetta. 

Dr.  Ooddard  worked  in  obecurlty.  But  on 
that  day  he  unlocked  the  universe  when  he 
proved  that  rocket  velocities  greater  than 
the  speed  of  sound  oould  be  attained. 

UQtrZD  BOCEXT  CfCINZ 

Dr.  Ooddard  proved  that  escape  from 
Barth,  bizarre  though  it  ie«aed,  was  Just 
ft  question  of  more  propellants.  and  of  a 
more  dependable  rocket  chamber.  He  proved 
tha.t  a  rocket  oould  act  in  a  vacuum,  that  K 
was  the  perfect  engine  to  leap  beyond  t3ae 
fttmoephere  into  the  unknown  seas  of  space. 

Dr.  Ooddard,  however,  oould  not  oontrci 
the  destiny  of  the  liquid  propellent  rookat 
engine.  For  better  or  worse  tt  led  to  the 
German  V-3  rocket,  and  to  the  inlercontl- 
nental  ballistic  mlsaUes,  but  It  led  also  to 
Saturn  V.  the  vehicle  that  lifted  men  on 
the  voyage  to  the  moon. 

It  opened  a  major  new  er*  of  intense  sden- 
Ufio  activity. 

As  early  as  1056  world  aclentlsta  were  talk- 
ing openly  of  the  poeatbillty  of  orbiting  man- 
made  satellites  about  the  Earth.  But  it  was 
not  until  three  years  later  and  a  national 
humiliation  that  America  placed  Its  first 
basketball -alsed  sateUlte.  Explorer  1.  in  orbtt 
In  January  1968. 

These  were  oauUous  steps,  hesitant  steps. 
These  were  the  first  moves  toward  the  de- 
Telopment  of  Mercury,  the  one-man  sf>ace- 
oraft  developed  to  orbit  the  Earth  and  to  In- 
troduce the  name  John  Qlenn  to  the  hall 
Of  fame.  But  understandably  the  nation,  and 
to  certain  extent,  the  solentlllc  world,  wm 
confused. 

MAJOS  PSTt^AOS 

What  was  it  America  wanted?  What  were 
Vethe  goals?  What  were  the  purposes  of  theee 
expenditures  that  were  already  beginning  to 
mount  In  cost  from  9145  milUon  in  1969  to 
MOO  mllUon  the  folICTwlng  year,  and  •744 
million  in  19617  For  several  years  we  were 
the  victims  of  a  form  of  Russian  progress, 
acting  and  reacting  to  Soviet  advances  in 
•pace.  We  f>/f>  know  that  the  prize  had  to 
be  more  than  Just  beating  the  Rusedans. 

One  reason  far  the  hesitancy  was  that  we 
lacked  the  great  rocket  power  necessary  to 
place   major  payloads  into  space  orbit. 

Ttxe  rocket  engine  dilemma,  the  need  for 
power,  was  solved  with  the  contracts  awarded 
to  North  American  Rockwell  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  F-1  rocket  engine,  and  later  for 
the  J-3  liquid  hydrogen  engine. 

With  the  planned  development  of  the 
engines,  we  had  the  [>otential  power.  What 
we  still  lacked  was  a  purpose. 

It  was  then  that  John  F.  Kennedy  stood 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
electrified  his  audience  and  the  world  on 
Blay35,  1961  with  a  ringing  statement;  "Now 
Is  the  time  to  take  longer  strides,  time  for  a 
great  new  American  enMrprlse.  time  for  this 
nation  to  take  a  clearly  leading  role  In  space 
achievement,  which  In  many  ways  may  bold 
the  key  to  our  future  on  Earth. 
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HOm  so  DifriLULT 

"I  believe  this  nation."  the  President  con- 
tinued, "Should  commit  Itself  to  achieving 
the  goal,  before  this  decade  Is  out,  of  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him 
safely  to  earth. 

"No  single  space  project  In  this  period  wUI 
be  more  impressive  to  mankind,  or  more 
important  for  the  long-range  exploration  of 
apsce:  and  none  will  be  so  dllZlcult  ot  expen- 
sive to  accomplish."  End  quote. 

That  was  the  start. 

Eight  years  and  twenty  one  billion  dollars 
later,  man  stood  on  the  moon. 

One  of  the  most  aweeome  aspects  of  the 
Apollo  effort  was  the  cooperation  needed, 
within  the  country  itself,  and  on  a  world- 
wide basis  to  support  the  space  vehicle  track- 
ing network. 

At  no  time  in  history  had  so  many  com- 
panies— 30,000 — been  mobilised  for  a  single 
undertaking.  Never  before  had  there  been  an 
imdertaklng  that  equalled  it  in  size.  It  was 
comparable  In  scope  to  the  Manhattan 
Project  that  developed  the  atom  bomb. 
arantiNo  demonstkation 

It  was  an  epic  In  management,  and  tt  was 
an  epic  tn  cooperation. 

The  Job  was  so  immenfle  that  American 
industry  found.  In  the  words  of  ^omer,  that, 
quote  "No  man  la  able  of  blmseU  to  do  all 
things."  Unquote. 

It  was  a  time  of  the  most  striking  demon- 
stration of  International  interdependence. 
The  very  nature  of  the  project  demanded 
specialization.  And  the  thousands  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  Involved  learned  to 
depend  on  others  for  success  in  areas  beyond 
their  own  specialties. 

Apollo,  for  the  most  part,  was  an  American 
venture.  However,  most  heartening  Is  the 
preeent  Indication  that  future  efforts  will  not 
Involve  one  nation  alone,  nor  two  nattous. 
but  a  family  of  nations. 

We  Till  see  afllrmatloa  ot  the  fact  that 
space  does  not  belong  to  t2ie  United  States 
alone,  nor  to  Russia  alone,  nor  to  the  United 
States  and  Russia  combined.  Space  is  uni- 
versal and  It  moat  be  explored  in  that 
fashion. 

Prom  its  Inception  tn  October  19S8  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, NASA,  has  been  mandated  by  Con- 
gress "...  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  In  work  done  pursuant 
to  the  alms  of  NASA  and  In  the  peaceful 
applications  of  the  results  thereof." 

coNTSiBirrxoNa  noic  both  sjdis 

NASA,  aooDCTllng  to  Congressional  guide- 
lines, should  oooperate  with  other  nations 
tn  projects  directed  to  useful  sdentlflc  ob- 
jectives wtiich  contribute  to  the  Interests  on 
both  sides.  The  effort  should  benefit  from 
oontrlbutions  from  both  sides,  and  eaA  side 
ahould  bear  its  own  costs. 

As  early  ss  Septeml>er  1963  President  Ken- 
nedy, speaking  before  the  United  Nations, 
urged  that  the  United  S)tatea  and  Russia 
Investigate  the  posslblUty  of  Joint  e^lora- 
tlon  of  the  moon. 

Evidently  that  suggestion  never  made 
much  headway.  However,  I  dont  want  to 
leave  you  wtUi  a  negative  thought.  There  has 
been  cloee  and  continuing  cooperation  with 
other  oountrlee. 

All  told.  NASA  has  Joined  with  some 
seventy-four  ootintrles  in  activities  which 
have  ranged  from  ground-based  studies  to 
actual  flight  of  satemtcs  designed  and  buUt 
abroad. 

nvx  BxnnmMD  aomrDXNo  aocKvts 

Twelve  foreign  satelUtee  have  been 
launched  with  Canada  and  ten  European 
countries. 

More  than  five  hundred  aoimdtng  rockets 
have  been  latmctied  in  progmns  InvolTlng 
sdentists  In  nineteen  oountTlea. 

NASA  has  been  working  closely  with  your 
Canadian  space  sclentlsta  for  eight  yeais,  and 
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other  projects  now  under  consideration  will 
continue  that  effort  for  at  least  two  more 
years.  Canada,  m  conjunction  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Oermany  and  Italy,  has 
been  our  most  active  space  partner. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  seventeen  foreign 
experiments  already  have  been  flown;  four 
more  have  been  selected  for  flight;  and 
thlrty-flve  others  are  bemg  considered. 

Up  to  this  time  the  cooperation  has  In- 
volved smaller  sounding  rocjiets;  cooperative 
Information  exchange  with  the  Etiropean 
Space  Research  Organisation,  ESBO;  NASA 
assistance  In  developing  the  satellite  laimch 
capabilities  of  other  counuiee:  communica- 
tion satellites,  and  the  placement  of  complete 
experimental  packages  aboard  space  vehicles 
eutdi  as  Apollo. 

A  team  of  French  sdenttsts.  for  example, 
came  to  the  NASA  facility  in  Wallops  Island, 
Virginia,  and  launched  a  series  of  small 
rockets  that  probed  the  upper  aonoepbere. 
India's  scientists  trained  at  Wallops  Island 
In  preparation  for  opening  their  own  launch 
facilities  at  Thumba  m  India.  American 
scientists  have  used  the  Canadian  faculties 
at  Churchill. 

It  has  been  an  excellent  application  of 
international  scientific  cooperation.  Norway 
and  Sweden,  for  example,  concentrated  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  auroral  sone:  India 
and  Pakistan  on  the  atmospheric  dronlation 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  Basm. 

Argentina's  participation  opened  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  scientific  space  study 
In  the  southern  hemisphere.  Brazil's  new 
space  center  near  Natal  has  been  a  valuable 
scientific  aid  m  reasearch. 

The  Buccess  of  Apollo  has  opened  the  uni- 
verse for  sdantiflc  exploration  never  before 
possible. 

Why  shouldn't  the  family  of  nations  co- 
c^>erate  not  only  in  the  experiments,  but  also 
in  the  building  of  the  vehicles  that  wlU  be 
making  those  Journeys? 

That  question  Is  now  being  answered. 

A  new  phase  of  cooperative  international 
■pace  effort  baa  started,  and  I  beUeve  tt  Is 
of  the  greatest  slgniflcanoe. 

EZPLOSATOBT   FLIDHTS 

There  are  presently  three  major  space  ef- 
forts underway.  One  is  the  continuing  explo- 
ration of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  a  tssk  that 
was  started  by  the  Apollo  11  crew  under  Nell 
Armstrong,  and  ApoUo  13  under  Pete  Conrad, 
and  wUl  be  continued  on  the  next  flight  un- 
der the  command  of  Alan  Shepard.  Jr. 

These  exploratory  filghts.  as  you  know, 
have  been  severely  curtailed.  However,  our 
Company  Space  Division  Is  still  preparing 
spacecraft  for  the  lour  flights  that  yet  re- 
main. Just  as  they  have  for  the  entire  series 
of  Apollo  launches. 

The  second  major  qiace  effort  now  in  de- 
sign stage  is  the  development  of  a  second- 
generation  space  station,  which  should  be  tn 
prolonged  orbit  about  the  Earth  late  in  the 
19708.  It  will  stay  in  Earth  orbit  perh^w  for 
ten  years,  as  a  permanent  space  laboratory. 
There  vrUl  be  twelve  scientists,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  always  in  the  station,  and  the  entire 
universe  will  be  their  laboratory. 

Our  Company  Space  Division  is  competing 
for  this  contract. 

Finally,  we  come  to  what  may  be  the  most 
challenging  project  undertaken  tn  space  to 
date — the  develc^ment  of  a  re-usable  space 
shuttle. 

It  will  be  as  big  as  a  707  Jet  liner.  IfU  be 
boosted  Into  space  on  a  re-usable  craft  that 
In  itself  will  be  as  big  as  a  747  Jumtw  Jet. 

The  space  shuttle  will  transport  crews  and 

cargo  from  Earth  to  the  q>ace  station  and 

then  return  to  Earth.  • 

HTTEBSomc  Tasmpocr 

Christopher  Kraft,  Jr.,  deputy  director  of 
the  NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston,  said,  "What  we're  trying  to  build 
in  the  shuttle  Is  a  hypersonic  transport  that 
will  fly  Into  and  out  of  s 
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■  We  are  attempting  to  provide  something 
which  Is  going  to  revolutionize  the  space 
program-" 

I  might  add  that  the  technologr  trom  the 
shuttle  could  lead  to  a  global  transportation 
system.  For  example,  vehicles  wlU  take  off 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  and  fly  to 
Australia  In  less  than  an  hour. 

The  requirement  for  the  ahuttle  that 
makes  It  a  ehallenging  task  Is  that  It  must 
be  enable  of  100  mlsalona  carrying  It  through 
the  furnace  of  re-entry  on  each  return  to 
Earth,  and  that  it  must  have  a  fast  two-week 
turnaround  between  each  mission. 

This  means  of  course,  the  end  of  these 
eitrao«IlnarUy  expensive  onc-ehot  launches 
that  we  have  had  to  date.  It  means  a  atartung 
reduction  in  cost -per -pound  placed  in  orbit. 
But  It  also  means  an  engineering  and  aclen- 
tlflc  task  who*e  challenge  la  as  great  as  that 
we  faced  when  wo  undertook  Apollo  in  the 
early  1960"5. 

What  better  place  to  call  for  international 
cooperation? 

North  American  Rockwell's  Space  DlrlaioD 
has  launched  such  a  cooperative  effort,  one 
that  could  open  space  to  every  nation  In  the 
world  by  virtue  of  its  low  oosl- 

A  short  time  ago  we  azuiounced  that  the 
British  Aircraft  Coaiwratlon  and  Maeaer- 
schmltt-Boelkow-Blohm  had  been  selected 
for  negotiation  as  the  United  Kingdom  and 
German  Arms  who  will  work  with  our  com- 
pany on  the  space  shuttle  program.  W«  ex- 
pect a  French  partner  to  )oin  us  In  the  near 
future. 

These  will  be  working  agreements.  Theee 
companies  will  have  their  engineers  stationed 
at  our  company's  Downey,  California  plant, 
and  they  wUl  have  counterpart  operations  in 
tlielr  own  plants  in  Britain.  Oermany.  and 
France. 

Lac  me  emphasise  that  theee  companies  are 
paying  their  own  way.  Their  goremmenta  are 
funding  their  efforts,  and  they  have  wel- 
comed the  op»portunlty  to  partlolpate  In  this 
exciting  englnsenng  leat. 

Theee  companies  and  their  count-rles  can 
see  tangible  benefits  for  botli  their  national 
and  business  Interests.  In  the  United  States 
we  estimate  that  our  windfall  of  technology 
from  the  space  program  Is  already  returning 
four  dollars  of  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 
Our  foreign  partners  want  to  share  lo  that 
kind  of  return — they  want  the  flow  of  GfMce 
technology  to  be  applied  to  a  host  of  other 
earth-bound  endeavors  In  their  countries. 

For  a  decade  Canadian  industry  has  been 
a  valuable  partner  In  the  scientific  space 
projects  of  the  United  SUtes.  Tou  have  a 
grttat  deal  of  valued  expertise  to  offer  on 
international  projects. 

For  that  reason,  alter  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment-to-govemmont  negotiations,  we 
would  like  to  see  Canada  numbered  among 
the  participants.  We'd  welcome  queries  from 
your  Industries.  At  the  Invitation  of  the 
Senate  of  Canada,  this  spring,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress through  the  Bouse  of  Bepresentatlves 
Science  and  Astronautics  sent  four  outstand- 
ing and  experienced  U.S.  Congressional  lead- 
sra  In  space  programs  to  Ottawa  for  three 
days  of  consultations,  exchange  of  views  on 
space  progress,  and  discussions  of  present 
organization    and    interaction    of    n.3.    and 
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Canadian  space  progruma,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congresaman  Daddarlo.  now  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Coimectl- 
cut,  and  Congresaman  James  Fulton  of  my 
own  city  of  Pittsburgh,  recognized  by  our 
U.S.  Congress  as  two  of  our  most  technically 
competent  space  program  experts. 

Gentlemen,  nine  years  ago  John  Kennedy 
said,  "Space  achievement  may  hold  the  key 
to  our  future  on  earth." 
That  future  Is  here. 
Space  achievement  does  hold  the  key. 
Space  activities,  already  in  daUy  use.  are 
unlocking  new  resources  In  the  seaa,  extend- 
ing the  life  of  valuable  forests,  and  bringing 
a  new  science  of  control  to  agnciUture.  Many 
biuion-dollar  benefits  are  already  being  re- 
alized   from    resource    and    communication 
satellites,   already   in   use,   or   about    to   be 
launched. 

I>r.  Wernher  von  Braun  of  NASA  states. 
"The  real  payoff  from  space  flight  (will  be) 
in  enriching  our  economy,  and  our  science 
in  new  methods,  devising  new  procedures, 
uncovering  new  knowledge,  and  advancing 
technology  In  general. - 

Gentlemen,  with  that  type  of  progress  and 
enrichment  awaiting  every  nation  on  the 
globe.  I  feel  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
this  fact: 

We  must  have  a  continuing  high  level  of 
space  activity,  not  for  the  t>eneat  of  any  one 
country  alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  vrorld. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  Ignore  our 
responslblUtlea  to  our  children  and  to  the 
future  of  mankind. 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  MX80OUU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundav,  October  S,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago 
I  began  the  practice  of  compiling  my 
voting  record  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  In 
order  that  they  may  know  exactly  how 
I  vote.  By  this  compilation,  numerous 
speeches,  press,  radio,  and  TV  releases, 
and  newsletters.  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  those  I  represent  Informed  of  my 
activities  In  their  behalf  on  legislative 
issues  considered  by  Congress. 

By  this  time  this,  the  91st  Congress, 
adjourns,  approximately  30,000  bills  and 
resolutions  will  have  been  introduced: 
and  over  800  rollcalls  will  have  been 
taken  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Including  over  350  quorum  calls.  House 
deliberations  totaling  over  25.000  pages 
of  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  Rkcord  will  have 
been  recorded.  In  addition,  my  two  com- 
mittees have  held  a  combined  total  of 
172  days  of  hearings — 102  by  the  Armed 
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Services  Committee  and  70  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  which  I 
have  the  duty  of  chairing.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  has 
held  35  executive  meetings. 

According  to  latest  docket  Information 
available  from  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  I  answered  to  my  name  when 
the  roll  was  called  on  legislative  action 
better  than  90  percent  of  the  time,  I 
was  recorded  as  "not  voting"  on  legisla- 
tion or  questions  only  26  times  during 
the  past  2  years,  and  most  of  these  ab- 
sences were  made  necessary  by  sched- 
uled speaking  appearances  in  Missouri 
and  the  recent  primary  election. 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District,  as 
presently  constituted,  and  according  to 
latest  census  figures,  is  the  largest  In 
Missouri  and  one  oJ  the  largest.  If  not 
tlie  largest,  in  the  United  Spates — 
approximately  608,000  people  from  15 
counties  and  three  townships  In  St.  Loula 
County.  The  complexity  of  interests  and 
myriad  of  pursuits,  such  as  education, 
labor,  small  and  large  business,  farming, 
mining,  and  the  seat  of  State  government 
at  Jefferson  City,  make  It  practically 
impossible  for  everyone  to  agree  with 
every  vote  I  have  cast;  but  whether 
or  not  one  may  consider  my  vote  "right" 
or  "wrong,"  the  Record  does  show.  I  sub- 
mit, that  my  work  and  votes,  both,  have 
been  the  product  of  my  own  thinking  as 
to  what  Is  best  for  our  district,  our  State, 
and  our  Nation. 

An  examination  of  my  voting  record 
reveals  that  I  have  voted  both  for  and 
against  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
limit  as  shown  by  my  votes  on  H-R.  8508 
and  HR.  17803.  1  do  not  consider  these 
votes  Inconsistent.  On  March  19,  1969. 
when  HJl.  8508  was  under  consideration 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I 
recognized  the  financial  chaos  that  could 
well  result  if  the  Government  failed  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  to  cover  money  it 
had  already  spent:  however.  I  served 
notice  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  Intend 
to  vote  for  another  Increase  unless  the 
executive  department  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  or  In  the 
event  of  emergency  conditions.  Hence. 
my  vote  for  ^a.S..  8508  and  against  HH. 
17803. 

I  have  directed  my  staff  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  major  and  controversial 
votes  are  included  in  my  voting  record 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  subject 
matter  and  issues  involved.  The  follow- 
ing compilation  is  as  broad  as  limitations 
on  length  and  printing  costs  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  my  district  would  allow, 
and  It  Is  complete  op  to  and  Including 
July  15,  1970,  the  latest  official  vote  tab- 
ulation prepared  and  released  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 
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RMolution  itnCNKtnt  t  Int  at  tli.VX  on  M«ffit>»r  Adam  Ctiyten    V«. 
Pow*  »na  UiB  sMling  of  utd  M«mb«.  (Piijed  ?W  lo  IW.) 

Houie  action  on  coudlma  eifcloral  vote. — On  moljon  obiBcltna  to  Tit. 
uiiilioi  tn»  otsctofil  voles  ot  the  firthleu  PrmWedlial  tttaon 
Horn  flsrwi  Cifolltu  wfw  c»il  ths  Stati'i  dtclof at  vol«  lor  Goofft 
w»ll»c«  *nd  Corlii  L^Mjy  althoujri  Ui«  p)or»lrt¥  oMho  SUtl's  «t« 
wrr,  cait  (or  Ric.'iafd  M.  nitin  and  Soiro  T.  Agot*.  A  "yw"  volt 
Is  aninst  Uia  countmi  of  nW  alKtnrsI  vota  (FaHed  17(1  to  ZZI). 
.  MMOItfUea  I  oNoftd  wDldi  •lUOIahod  Uit  Hou»  Comniinto  on  In-    tu. 

IHHI  SdClKltV  (PSIMd  307  10  SO.) 

ntblKatM  ilia  luMlcditil  Unit  Irom  SXS.I)(IO.OOO.IIOO  to  $377^  fla. 

aum.m.  irmt  ii  i  to  13.) 


aissM... 

H.IL  llKB.. 


Bill  loamondFodortlWnllf  Pollution  CootiolAtKPBMd  392 10  1)..  Yl*. 

Craon  amandment  to  Ealtnd  Utmtnury  and  Seeondafy  Eduution  in. 
Act  for  2  veafi  and  prawtdtng  educational  block  grants  to  the  Statts, 

(Passed  235  to  IM.)  ^ .       .,  „ 

Resolution  creatinf  a  select  committee  to  conduct  study  and  invwtl-  Tat. 
iatlon  01  all  aspects  of  cilma  in  me  Unilad  States.  (Passtd  345  to 

BUI  to  eitend  Indaliiiitely  t^e  spadal  school  milk  ptoram.  (Passed    1m. 

.  Anaadment  tt  Hialier  Educetion  Act  to  paimil  eny  alius  oi  uniyar-    Yat. 
sity  to  withholdfederal  lunds  to  sflv  student  lound  ptllty  of  par* 
ttctpatini  in  campus  disturbances-  (Peisad  3?9  to  61.) 
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*••■■  "*<* ^"li',]?^"**  "'  "'**"'  tdacjttoo  approprfjtios  Nil  for  Hsctr  vesr    Yes 

1970.  (P»ii«l  13910  40) 
H.R.  1»1Z Amending  U.S^tpartment  ol  AsiKolture  1970  ippropriation  bin  to    Y«. 

^ablisl)  a  $20,000  caiting  on  i»im  nbsldy  psymeRtc  to  tirmcrs. 

CPussd  Z25  lo  U.) 
"■"•S" B"'  itimiMtifii  thi  '(uoptf  otth"  (or  vttsrafls  ptsi  72  y»iri  ol    O) 

>!•  in  connection  with  hoipital  un  im)  providtnt  «MitK>n>l 

m«(lKal  b«nef)U  la  cldefly.  Mrious]y  diuMfld  votorans.  (Pmad 

H.R.  mOZ. Biii  10  im«nd  provisions  of  tti*  Public  HMlth  S«rvka  Act  relatiru    Yet 

lo  cofisUuctwn  »n(j  modornain|  ol  bospltili  ind  ottff  medica) 
„  .  „„,  lactl.tiK.  (Passed  351  lo  0.) 

HJ.11Z7I Bill  iuthofpiing  fiscal  yeir  1970  appfOprUOoni  lor  NASA  lor  r»-    Yw. 

search  and  development;  constrwction  ol  iKilitiei,  etc  (Pessed 

330  to  52.) 
H.R.  1035  .... .   _._  BilHimlitni  use  lor  demoflstraiion  parposeiol  any  lederelty  Owned    Yes. 
u  a  •t>-Mv<  -  a?™P*^*  '"  '"*  ^'*"**  <**  Columbia.  (Passed  327  to  51.) 

H-R.  12Z» Bill  tocontmoe  ihe  iwomo  tii  surcharfeand  Iheenbe  \tt  on  tii\a-    No 

•1  ■  <■«■:.  -..??*''•*  •I*'  «>"'mun«:ation  sarvtces.  (Passed  2!0  to  205  ) 

HalLUeal BIIMoamend  Narional  School  lunch  Ad  to  provldi  lre€  or  r«Juced-    YeL 

pncad  mesls  lo  needy  chlldten  nol  now  beUii  reached.  On  motkMt 
u  m  iTCM  .JJ."*'*''^  ^"'"  '"*'  P**^  (Pasitfl  352  to  5.) 

"-"•  '*™ --  1970  AppropnalMn  bill  (or  the  Department  ol  Inlertor  end  related    Yei. 

u  ft  «Mc  iftflciti.  (Passed  39S  to  6.) 

•'*"«5 »'"  to  increase  civil  service  telliement  benefits  lot  Memben  ol    No 

u  *  tMM  a,  Cunifess  and  Olher  Federal  employew.    (Passed  359  to  41) 

n.R.  13080 _.  Btlllowmporarllveitendthesurchafie  withholdiMlMlor  ISdava    Ho. 

lOjB  July  31. 1^69  to  Aii|.  15.  1969  On  finil  pasaie.  (Pasud  »7 

H-R.  131 II -.  Joehonamandmenl  to  Office  ol  Education  bill  pravidinie  1894^7  -    Yes. 

000  inciease  m  funds  for  >mpected  aret  »id.  school  Itbrarii*, 
Huipment,  (ui[!ar>c«  and  a>un»llin|,  voceUonil  educitlofl, 
nlKfter  edocatton  const  ruction,  and  4-yeir  underKniduate  pro- 
enms,  student  torn  program  aod  ttamentsry  and  Secondary 
Edoeation  Act  (Passed  294  Id  US.) 

"J«-  "111 Amendment  to  1970  approDnition  lor  Office  ol  Education  to  pnhibH    Yes 

Ihe  UM  o(  FeJenil  tunds  to  any  individuil  et  an  institution  of 
u  B  1MIB  „'"*''"  educalMH  involved  .n  campus disfijptiofl.(Pasied  316  to 95.) 

n.R.  laOlB Motion  to  recorrmit  military  conitiucHon  aulhoniatwn  bill  to  com-     No 

mitlee  wrlh  mslruetwns  lo  sifihe  previstoM  makini  pidietine  of  s 
u  a  tM..  r  ■*''•*•'>  "utatlalion  or  personnel  a  cnme.  (Failed  87  Ifi  323.) 

"*  **•*• fiMl  passajB  oi  fitcai  year  1970  military  construction  auOWfoatlon    Tei. 

^^  bill,  (Paiifd  376  to  30  ) 

M.i.  UOn ..  Amending  the  Clean  Air  Ad  reseerdi  pncram  releHni  lo  fuel  and    Yes 

Vihiclw  (Passed  332  lo  0) 

M-JiSg Fwriptuntol  bill  10  ejtendth*  Peace  Corps  (Passed  282  to  52.)..  No. 

HJL  I3IM — BM  MMMIM  Hi|her  Educai»on  Act  to  allow  ledeially  tubstdized     Htt. 

inHmt  peynenti  lo  lenders  on  iludefit  loans  of  up  to  3  penont 
u  .  .„  Ml  ^*'*',**  Pf»«"'  '""'Ution  ol  7  pticent.  (Passed  322  lo  60.) 

HJ.  ns.  HI Proposini  an  Bm«nOmenf  to  U.S.  (^ttttution  ptovidini  lor  direct    Y«i. 

u  B  ..»«-.  .,  •'**'°"  °*  PfestdenL  (Passed  338  to  70.) 

H.K.12M9 BiH  imandingFij^  and  Wildlife  Coofdinatfon  Art  to  provide  tor  the    Ytf. 

•steblishment  ol  a  council  on  environifMntal  qualth.  (PasMd  372 

to  15.) 

H.R.133S9 BllcKltiidlnfleuthorltytosetinteristralMOflmoflsatestoveterans.    Yei. 

(Pissed  340  to  21.) 

*L*-  ♦SJ* Bill  to  permit  jokil  lebof-msnecement  trwjt  lunds  (or  seltolarahlpi    Y«. 

u.  .«»*  ,  and  child  are  centers.  (Passed  3S4  to  1.) 

HA  139n«. UtesdJnj  the  Rjllroad  Retirement  Act  and  Rsllroad  Retirement  Tax    Yes. 

Act  (Piiied  372  10  17.) 

,H.R.  14000„ AuUwrulne  appropriations  lor  fccal  yeer  1970  for  procurement  ol    Yes. 

ebcrafi,  mtssHes,  naval  vessels  and  tracking  csmbat  vahidai, 
research,  devdopmenl.  leil,  and  evaluatton  tot  the  armed  servkai 


■nd  prescribing  lothorized  penonnel  strenstb  of  ttie  lelacted 
u  B  .  <«.  reserves.  (Passed  223  to  141.) 

H.R.  ia3H Bil  to  provide  for  educational  isslstaKc  lor  itlted  and  telcntod    Yes. 

ciiildren.  (Passed  353  to  0.) 
H.K.372 — Uberalizini  and  modtfyinf  aeBual  reportini  rsqelrenents  relatini    Ym. 

to  iHflsioas  lor  vftems  and  veterans'  widows  and  remarried 

Mdo«M  eriM  Imw  Imh  on  nonwfviee  connected  pension  rolls  for 
u.  w.u  .■w»th8ii2)Min.(PMedJatoO.) 

H.R.  I4lw_... —  AfWopnitiDns  for  public  works  program  ol  water  pollulion  control    Yes 

•nd  power  development  lor  the  Corps  of  En|iMers.  the  Panama 

Canst,  Federal  Wiler  Pollution  Control  Administration,  Oepirt- 

ment  ol  Interwr,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Atamic 

EAersy  Commiumn.  (PasswJ  397  to  3.) 

H.R.  13310. Bill  to  provide  lor  ipecisl  programs  for  children  with  soeclk  learti-    Y« 

■    ^  .,,^  Ingdisabilrties.  (Passed  353  to  0) 

H.R.13O0O Bill  to  implement  Federal  Salary  Companbility  Act  DM969.  (Pissed    Yes. 

310  lo  S2-) 

H.R.4293 Bill  to  provide  lor  conlinualion  of  eulhofity  for  reflulition  of  imports.     Yss. 

»en  (Passed  273  to  1.) 

H.R.1M50 Bill  to  provide  for  protection  olheellh  end  seletyoIpenoRswortiini    Yes. 

..  «..,«.  -  '"  •*•'  """'U  iiMlustni.  (Passed  389  to  14.) 

H-t-lUOl 8(11  to  «Mad  AiUtMy  SolKtive  Service  Act  of  1964  to  impleoent    Yes. 

tottery  qntm  for  Mtoclliic  fMoons  lor  induction  into  ermwl 
...     „.  nn(lcti.<PaMd3CtolS.) 

H.R.  I42SZ.„ BaitowiHiartzerintitorspecWadBaUoulpfDtrsmiandKtivities    Ym. 

u.  .-*«  oonce™inBtheuseotdru|S.CP«i«d28«lD(Ik> 

H.R.  14465„ Bil  to  provide  lor  eipanstofl  wid  bnpmvMBMt  el  Nation's  sirnort    Yti. 

and  airways  system  and  frnpoebii  turn  dtorces  Uierelor.  (Pused 

H.R.  14751 Bl)  making  approprtalions  (or  military  construction  for  DepertmeBt    tm. 

u  a  i<>M  "'  Oelense  for  Iscal  jiear  1970.  (Passed  337  to  8.) 

H.R.  145BD Amendment  to  loreign  s^d  autnortziUon  bIH  redudns  total  eulfiofUe-    Yii. 

lion  by  S»}.000.000  tor  Ibc^  year  I90  and  1970.  (Passed  185  to 


HJL  1*580.-. 
H.  Res.  613.. 


.  Final  passage  of  foreign  eld  authorbation  bil.  (Passed  176  to  1633    ffOL 

.  Renlutton  entilled  "Toward  Pbki  wHh  Jostl  (e  in  VMnam."  with    Yaa. 

amendment  directing  trie  PresWenl  to  oonttomie  to  pr«n  tti  Gev- 

ernmanl  oi  Hont)  Vwtnam  to  aftUe  byUit  G«w«t  OoavMltoR  ol 

u  o  tu»  rsn',**'  '"  i'"*'"«^t  0'  POW's.  (pMsad  W  to  Q.) 

H.R.I5aK. Bil  making  appropfialions  for  OapvtnMtflfOtfanH  for  Sm  y«r    Yas. 

1970  amended  to  preclude  funds  contained  in  tte  ad  to  l«  nsM  lor 
gWiffl  y  promaoda  pufposes  not  authorteed  by  Conircss. 

}j-5- 1"« fmltK  M  approprtation  bm,  (Pesswl  200  to  191).. No. 

HK-V4* Erindbii  VoHu  (U^its  Act  and  asMIUInt  i  MttonwMe  siu-    Yes. 

pmikn  of  ifiner  taats  aid  AltanHy  BMtral's  aittortly  to 
MnBar  atoctbus.  leUate  eottu  rlihia  la«viMlto,  and  actablisfe 
OBionRrnidMCYriqiilrtnMtstar  presldtatiBlaNc9om.(Patsad 
Z34  to  179.) 

HJL  1Z3U. Anendment  to  OCO  Act  of  1964  to  nuke  antipoverty  promm  sub- 

l«ct  to  raster  coatral  by  the  Govwnors  tt  the  Stotes.  (Faled  I63<^ 

„_  ...^  tozsi.) 

HAUm„ Fimpnuft  of  1970  amendments  to  Office  of  economic  OpportunKT.    Ka 

„_^  CPlMWl  278  to  117  ) 

H-R.  15095 BMtopfWtdotor  a  IS-percent  incraasc  in  social  security  kaoaMi    Yta. 

u  i^.    a      ».        .  •■^  "**•'  ••■wtf'n'nta  to  Social  Security  Act.  (Passed  400  to  0,) 

H.  Con.  Ras.  4S4...  Calliniforhumanelreetmem  and  release  of  American  POW's  held  by    Yas, 

N.R.  15091.. 


1  Vietnam  and  the  Nstioaal  Liberatioo  Front.  (Passed  m 

toO.i 
.  Bill  to  (ow«r  interest  rates  and  Fight  inflation  lo  help  housing,  small 
business,  and  employment  by  authorizinf  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  purchase  tederelly  euararrteed  mortains  to  meet 
housing  goals.  (Passed  »0  to  136.) 


Yes. 


BUI  No. 


Description 


M,ll.  13111 Vote  to  override  Presidential  veto  of  1970  appropriaUen  for  Depart-    Yas. 

ment  ol  Healtti.  Education,  and  Wellare,  Including  Offictol  Edwct* 
■I  •  oMi  ^y°^  ^^'*^  2^  ^  191-t4  vole  required.) 

ILR.  14884 Bflt  to  provide  effective  measures  to  ban  subverslvas  Irom  ernploy*    Yai, 

mant  In  defense  plants  and  for  protection  of  defense  production 

(Passed  374  to  55.) 

*•-"•  *5Iw Bil  to  ftstohlish  a  commission  on  population  growth  and  American    Yea. 

u„    „  »irturt.<Pisiad371  tol3.) 

H.R.1S931 BMauUofltini  funds  lor  Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and    Yes. 

weffare  and  Office  of  Education  with  amendment  adding  880  OOO- 
-  „_  K»  tor  impacted  area  aid.  <Passsd  «5  to  81.) 

"•  aa Extending  Mental  HmWi  CMlm  Act  to  Improve  progrims  of  assist-    Yas. 

ance  to  communltin  tor  traatiMiit  «l  ricoholin.  narcotic  addicts, 

end  eitablishint  profram  tor  mtntal  haallh  of  children.  (Passed 

u   a        «.  ..  *'  "*  ^^ 

H.  Rts.799 Resolution  providing  for  considetition  of  H.R.  12025  the  TimlMr    Yas 

«.  .  i^  ...a.  .,  ^"PP'l'  *«•■  (^■''»'*  150  to  229.) 

lU.  Rtt.1112 Resolulioii  provldins  tor  senemealol  labor  dispute  between  certoln    Yas. 

u  m  »t»  »J?"*^  carriafs  and  thtir  ampioyois  (Passed  343  to  15.) 

H.R.  15143 -.  Biltopravidiiradaodiautanantianeral  for  Chief  ot  Nationel  [;uird    Yea. 

u.  ..«.  ^  B»HMi.(pasa«l269to«4.) 

•*■"■  wB« ^?,*P,S!*"L f«'^i"  MBRaiy  Sales  Act  throufh  1972,  autttorliliis    No. 

sfl-SS'SSS  *^A^f*'*  ■"*  •  ''«•*•  ce8ioi  on  mlitev  saloa  ol 
ISSO.OOO.OOO  and  to  broadin  esbtins  prshliflbna  oa  nibry  sales 
and  naraatMs  to  didalDn  vko  dany  aocM  profraas  and  hinda- 

u  ■     ».  «  "•""'  ''«''**  to  Ihdr  own  paople.  (PasMd  35T  to  2«j 

H.  R«s.884 Rnolutton  authortriof  operatjng  Funds  lor  ConmHIoe  on  Internal    Yes. 

„  „    ,^  Security.  (Passed  307  to  52.) 

H.R.  15733 Bill  to  amend  Ralroad  Retirement  Act  to  provide  Increase  In  rairoad    Yts. 

„  _  ,„  ,  annuities  (Passed  379  lo  0 ) 

uo  iSvf ^"  tw^"*!"*  P*y  of  Federal  emploveM  (Passed  372  to  7.)  Vol 

H.ft.  16311 Bil  lo  implement  PresidenI  Niion's  '  Famiy  Asiistsnce'' welfare    Ho 

Kroiram,  wHh  pro^bstons  fw  a  eusranteed  minimum  Income,  uni- 
>rmlty  ol  welfare  payments  i<i  all  Slates,  and  liberal tttoiqualvyini 
raqulremonti  lor  welfare  amrds.  (Pissed  243  to  155.) 
FootDutoa  ftt  end  of  Uble. 


BUNeu 


Description 


H<R.  1651S 1971  ApproprUtlofi  bil  for  NASA  tor  rtsavch,  dewiopnent  and    No. 

„  „  ,„_  proram  manatcmtnt  (Passed  229  to  105.) 

H.R.  156B3 EBllMtaBosaotU.S.Mstol  service  for  maling  purposes  for  tauMOy     Yes. 

„_  ,_„  orlairtidinatorillonwed  lor  sale  to  minors.  (Passed  375  to  8.1 

H.R.  17123 — Fncal  jriar  IMO  Armed  fofces  procuiement  authO'uation  oiH     Yai 

(PaasMl  326  to  69.) 
H.R.  17604. — Fiscal  war  1971  military  coostruclton  aulhonution  bill.  (Passed  335    Yes. 

to  47.)l. 
H.R.  175S0... Aimndjiii  Ihe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  iicraasa  in  beneftti,  to    Yas. 

raiflt  ■antings  tas  base,  and  make  miprovamenti  in  medicare  and 

(Mdiuid.  (Passod  344  to  3t) 

HJ.  Res.  1117 RtsolalMa  craatiat  joint  Conarnsional  Coffltnittae  on  EnyiraBment  Yes. 

u  o  ,  «„,  *■*  Taehnolonr.  (Passed  W  to  7. ) 

H.R.  17803 Bill  to  tacrease  pubic  debt  l*mit  from  {380  hillmn  to  S395  billion     No 

u  *„  ai.  (PiSMd  236  to  127.1 

H.  Ras.  976 RasDiiitioa  aulhommg  creat.an  ol  i  Select  House  Committee  to  Study    Yas. 

„  _  ...^  dawatopments  m  Southeast  Asia.  (Passed  221  to  101  > 

Hh-  lUOi Ba  to  aaiaed  Public  HmIU  Services  Act  relaUng  to  eonstruclton  and    Y«. 

nwdambini  ol  iMtpttri  and  other  madical  todittia  and  authoriz- 

lai  FMtonI  HWBnrantBts  and  grants  for  such  constroctiofi  and 
„  .     ^„  wadwllltlwi.  (PMsad  378  to  0  ) 

H.R.  17355 „  M  Ii  MMnd  CMn  Air  Art  to  provide  for  more  effective  pruram  to    Yes. 

o«  .r«.  fcnpiBepaiiallhrol  Nation's  air.  (Pissed  375  to  1.) 

tJ-giSJSl- Bil  tpiataWWi  Youth  Conier.jtBn  Corps.  (Passed  2S6  to  54)  ....    Yas. 

H.R.  17070 Bdl  to  fmprova  and  modernize  the  postal  sarvte*  and  to  reafganiit    V«s. 

^  ^  ,  Hw  Pm  OMca  Department  (Pass«d  359  to  24  ) 

S-23t5 BUItorMtDr«M(daftoagtepro|ram  to  Und  andWaterConurva-    Yts. 

„  „ tten  Fend  Act  (Pass^ula  1) 

HI  11133 Ml  to  MMid  SoJM  WMto  Disposal  Art  to  prevido  Inancial  assist-    Y«. 

tor  rantmction  of  aMroptiale  facilities  »  improve  research 


H.R.  11102... 


.  MfiMWMa PTiiWfmal vatort  hospltol modorntnlion  procnm    yci. 


flIPnWftHMMS 


•  Art.  (Passed  279  to  980 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  9,  1970 


2D  SESSION -CwitiiHttd 


M» 


-^ 


HI)  113«  On  «  molieB  Ual  Mil  Hoim  »»*  Iw  IB  Ommwiil  tl  SimH    Na. 

M>  atWa  mwim  pninns.  ffilW  1»  to  at)       . 

H.R  17495 BW  to  iKiMi  naiUill«l  i(  «»iUl»aid«  tor  SMnoni  of  ui-    Yb, 

'     "'" --  _,!,  a,,^^  Inailol  with  comniffiM  HwidnMcils.  (Pnsad 

H  «.  17CS  -    U/0  »in«id««itj  ID  Omnilmj  Cnmo  Coolral  Ad  *  l9St.  (PMitd       C. 

34i  M  2.) 


Bill  No.  DooilXim 


H.R.  IS06S --  Bill  10  imoBil  NiUoiul  Foundilion  on  Arts  «Hd  HoiBinlUw  Ael  Q«    No. 

S.I592  Bll'^,^'rtr."MiS^lS^onAOIoclirJl.orn.lilon...l^      P). 

li.»Uiewtoir>liiitlilon««oo«c«tloni.(('MS«l»71ol> 
H  R.  18127  Bil  Iiltliorttioi  idailloiul  Hodi  lot  PMc«  Corpv  (PasMd  "•'»'"'.-  ,>2 

u,,7,     Mltol"mPl'™n,inlli™tlaYOC.rtJln|OMni«.Iup«romr«m«   Ve». 

,m„j,mont  (P.«ed292  1o»7)  ,,,,,„  „i,  y,. 

H  R.  ISUI  BUI  10  •■I'tna  Foreljn  miucy  Sjl«s  Act  (PlISKi  «7  to  1"). .  -     ■  I" 

^tlTora--"   :::■..  On\S.ra  10  Ul.t.n..H.nd.'n.n.m«rfm.nlo^^  «»■ 
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»   Nol  wtinl.  In  lettsoBfi  to  dtlwer  coirmonctmBit  tddrcss  II  Vollty  Pirk. 
»  Not  wtini.  In  conl«iecc«  •llh  Slati  cjMffllrtr  ol  commtfM  omclili. 


*  Nol  voting.  In  Misaouii  for  sPfittiDB  oncaitmfnt. 

•  Nol  voUng.  In  Missouri  lo<  (HiinirY  lloctions. 


NIXON'S  PEACE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PMMHSTLVANtA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1970 
Mr.  GOODUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent NUon's  peace  proposal  for  Vietnam 
centered  on  the  theme  of  letting  the 
shooting  stop  and  the  talking  start. 
It  la  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 
no  preconditions  or  coercion  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposal,  and  it  represented  an 
honest  and  earnest  effort  to  set  the  stage 
for  getting  on  with  peace  in  Vietnam. 
The  core  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dation Is  to  abandon  the  battlefield  and 
use  the  peace  table  in  seeking  a  solution 
for  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

The  President's  proposal  placed  a 
heavy  stress  on  the  humane  aspect.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  recommended,  as 
an  initial  step,  a  cease-fire  arrangement 
that  would  save  Uves  and.  at  the  same 
time,  quiet  the  thunder  of  the  battlefield 
and  set  the  stage  for  seeking  peace.  In 
the  second  Instance.  Mr.  Nixon  suggested 
that  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both 
side*  should  be  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally released,  thereby  establishing 
good  faith  and  creating  a  climate  for 
negotiation. 

An  international  peace  conference 
served  as  an  important  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  proposal.  The  conflict  -in 
Indochina  is  spread  out  over  such  a  vaat 
area  and  mvolves  so  many  locaUties  that 
It  is  difficult  to  recognize  them  all  as  be- 
ing part  of  one  war.  A  conference  of 
involved  parties  would  do  much  to  bring 
this  scattered  war  condition  into  proper 
focus  so  that  it  could  be  dealt  with  in 
one  piece.  In  the  meantime,  the  Paris 
negotiations  would  go  forward  as  a  prel- 
ude to  any  settlements  that  might  emerge 
from  the  peace  conference. 

It  is  apparent  that  President  Nixon  is 
anxious  to  press  forward  with  his  Viet- 
namization  policy,  for  he  evidenced  an 
eagerness  to  negotiate  an  agreed  time- 
table for  complete  withdrawals  of  forces 
from  the  Vietnam  area.  Such  a  timetable 
would,  undoubtedly,  involve  the  with- 
drawal of  enemy  troops  as  well  as  that  of 
American  forces.  Mr.  Nixon  already  has 
reduced  our  troop  ceilings  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  165.000  men.  It  is  expected  that 
by  spring  of  next  year  these  withdrawals 
will  have  totaled  in  excess  of  260,000 
men:  that  is.  Just  about  one-half  of  the 
number  of  American  troops  that  occu- 
pied South  Vietnam  when  he  took  oHlce. 
■nie  President's  proposal  did  not  make 


any  provision  for  additional  troop  with- 
drawals, and  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Nixon  feels  it  Is  time  for  the  enemy 
forces  to  demonstrate  some  Initiative  in 
this  troop-withdrawal  area. 

The  President's  proposal  also  urged 
that  both  sides  should  search  out  a  polit- 
ical settlement.  In  this  respect  It  is  clear 
that  the  emplmsis  in  such  a  settlement 
would  fall  on  South  Vietnam  and  that  the 
United  States  would  refrain  from  domi- 
nating negotiations  directed  toward  a 
political  solution.  The  United  States  will 
not,  however,  tolerate  a  coalition  type  of 
government  in  South  Vietnam  but  would 
accept  any  kind  of  political  structure 
that  was  approved  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  is  the  most 
comprehensive  peace  plan  ever  offered  by 
an  American  President.  He  has  gone  the 
second  mile  in  his  efforti  to  find  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed,  and  now  it  is  up  to 
the  other  side  to  dispose. 


COLUMBUS  DA'V 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  mw  TOVK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  »,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Tfork,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  our  fellow  Americans  all 
over  the  Nation  observing  this  Mon- 
day. Columbus  Day,  as  a  national  holi- 
day, some  of  us  can  take  particular 
personal  pride  In  this  event.  For  those  of 
us  who  struggled  year  after  year  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  leglslatloo  to  give  ade- 
quate honor  to  the  intrepid  navigator 
who  first  set  foot  on  our  shores,  the 
nationwide  observance  of  Columbus  Day 
is  a  rich  reward  for  our  efforts.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  fine  Italo- 
American  organizations  who  have  long 
sought  such  recognition  for  their  cher- 
ished kinsman,  Christopher  Columbus. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  American 
to  remind  himself  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  man  who  braved  the  awesome  un- 
known reaches  of  the  seas  by  sailing  "on 
and  on."  The  courage  and  determination 
of  Columbus  should  inspire  every  one 
of  us.  His  leadership  and  hia  belief  In 
himself  are  truly  worthy  of  our 
emulation. 

Although  Columbus  did  not  reach  his 
destination  of  the  East  Indies,  he  did 
prove  his  thesis  that  the  world  was  round. 
Although  he  did  not  return  to  Spain  with 


the  holds  of  his  tiny  ships  filled  with 
riches    the  lands  which  he  discovered 
enriched  Spain  far  in  excess  of  even  a 
full  cargo  of  gold  for  the  Nina,  Pinfa, 
and  Sanfa  Aforio.  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage  proved  to  the  old  world  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  world.  On  his  subsequent 
voyages    he    proved    the    feasibility    of 
navigating  the  broad  ocean  stretches  to 
and  from  this  new-found  continent.  He 
proved,   too,   that   he   had   found  new 
products  far  richer  than  the  Jewels  and 
rare  spices  which  he  had  Initially  sought. 
These  splendid  human  traits  of  Co- 
lumbus had  a  posiUve  influence  on  the 
navigators  and  men  who  made  the  ex- 
plorations after  him.  His  rugged  determi- 
nation and  daunUess  valor  were  passed 
on   to  the  setUers  who  pioneered  the 
establishment  of  our  new  clvUizatlon. 
These  same  traits  of  greatness  atUl 
manifest  themselves  in  our  citizens  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  Italian  herit- 
age  those  citizens  who  today  are  fore- 
most m  honoring  the  glorious  name  and 
deeds  of  Christopher  Columbus.  These 
Italo-Americans    number    in    the    mil- 
lions—and  constitute  one  of  this  Nation  s 
greatest  assets:  yet  even  so  they  are  a 
minority  group.  They  like  our  citizens 
who  were  bom  or  descended  from  parents 
bom  in  Poland  or  Germany,  in  Norway 
or  Greece.  In  Iceland  or  Mexico,  in  any 
country  of  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  or  LaUn 
America     constitute     minority     groups 
throughout  our  land. 

As  minority  groups  they  have  all  too 
often  suffered  hunger  and  privations. 
All  too  often  they  have  encountered  bias 
and  discrimination  in  employment.  In 
housing  and  in  public  welfare.  But  even 
more  tragic  all  too  often  they  have  lieen 
the  butt  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

In  literature  they  have  been  cast  as 
villlans,  dolts  and  simpletons.  They  have 
been  labeled  with  derisive  and  abusive 
nicknames.  Yet,  all  too  often  their  fellow 
Americans  have  done  little  to  encoiu'age 
their  immediate  adoption  Into  the  social 
and  political  structure  of  our  society.  In 
consequence  many  of  our  finest  ethnic 
or  nationality  groups  began  as  a  means 
of  self-protection.  However,  over  the 
years  these  organizations  with  their 
memberships  reaching  into  the  mllUona 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  major 
factor  in  bringing  the  divergent  and  dis- 
sident peoples  together  into  the  common 
bond  of  American  citizenship.  No  groups 
in  our  country  have  done  more  to  protect 
the  working  man  and  his  family.  No 
groups  have  shown  greater  loyalty  or 
patriotism  than  the  nationality  groups 
from  which  himdreds  of  thousanils  of  our 
finest  fighting  men  have  come  forth  In 
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defense  of  our  liberty.  But  in  spite  of 
genera]  recognition  of  the  magniflcant 
programs  end  civic  awareness  which 
identify  these  groups,  there  still  is  a 
tendency  for  many  slurs  being  cast  upon 
the  ethnic  groups. 

In  recent  days  distinguished  MembeiB 
of  this  body  have  challenged  television 
and  the  movie  industry  for  being  guilty 
of  slurring  ethnic,  racial  and  religious 
groups.  Although  these  Members  are  not 
proposing  legislation  directly  affecting 
television  or  the  movie  industry,  they 
are  anxious  to  have  their  colleagues  In 
Congress  Join  in  coixdemning  the  degra- 
dation of  these  groups  through  por- 
traying Italian  Americans  as  flashy, 
illiterate  people,  depicting  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  as  lazy,  sleepy, 
tequila-imbibing  peasants,  or  casting  the 
Irish  as  hard-drinking  cops. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  the  acts  of  any 
group  or  any  individual  who  casts  as- 
persion upon  any  fellow  American  be- 
{^ause  of  his  ethnic  background,  his 
religious  beliefs  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 
I  particiilarly  deplore  any  organization 
which  derives  its  livelihood  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  the 
unforgiveable  act  of  making  fim  of  any 
group  or  individual  Americans.  When- 
ever our  fellow  citizens  are  cast  in  a 
demeaning  role  or  subjected  to  repetitive 
typing  in  belittling  patterns,  we  should 
voice  our  forceful  opposition  to  those 
guilty  of  such  practices. 

The  situation  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  numerous  church  and  lay 
groups  have  taken  action  to  protest  the 
same  situation  which  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  protested. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  Indeed  fitting  for  all  of 
us  on  the  day  set  aside  to  honor  Chris- 
topher Colimibus  to  remind  ourselves  not 
only  of  what  this  heroic  Italian  means 
to  every  American,  but  what  the  thou- 
sands of  Italo-Americans  have  meant  to 
us  as  well.  Colimibus  Day  might  well  be 
dedicated  as  a  reminder  of  the  priceless 
contribution  which  all  ethnic  and  nation- 
ality groups  have  made  to  our  life  and 
culture.  This  national  holiday  could  serve 
as  the  stimulus  needed  for  all  of  us  to 
free  ourselves  of  any  personally  held  bias 
or  prejudice  and  to  participate  in  a  pub- 
lic condemnation  of  any  act  which  de- 
tracts from  any  man's  snjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  our  democracy. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  'WEEK 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  j^ttxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  7.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It  has 
often  become  popular  to  criticize  the 
media — especially  the  newspapers  for 
their  press  coverage — the  service  which 
they  provide  and  the  responsibility  which 
they  confront  their  task  is  in  the  main 
admirable. 

Whatever  one's  philosophy,  we  must 
all  recognize  the  safeguards  which  a  free 
press  provides  In  a  democratic  society.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

am  pleased  to  salute  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry during  National  Newspaper  Week 
and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing recent  editorial  from  the  Olen 
Ridge  Paper: 

OAK'T    PLKASX    BnSTOXKl 

Kfttloxul  Newspaper  Week  Is  October  4-10. 
md  thftt  la  the  time  membera  of  the  fourth 
estate  receive  recognition  and  often  word«  of 
praise.  The  special  tributes  are  often  atnoere 
and,  tfaoee  we  appreciate.  This  ye&r.  however. 
the  editors  of  this  newsp&per  are  forgetting 
their  modesty  to  blow  their  own  home. 

We  aren't  the  best-Uked  people  in  the 
WOTld.  How  can  we  be?  Our  views  cannot 
always  be  in  agreement  with  everyone,  and 
we  must  publUh  the  good  and  the  bad.  But 
our  faithful  attendance  at  meetings  and  our 
alncere  watch-dog  tactics  permit  us  to  be  a 
good  authority  on  moet  matters  The  news 
is  reported  like  It  happens,  and  If  It  doesnt 
come  across  as  Intended,  that  Is  not  our  fault. 
Officials  should  put  themselves  In  the  chairs 
of  the  audience  whes  having  their  dlsagree- 
menta.  and  nine  times  out  of  10  they  would 
understand  the  reporting. 

Newspapers,  especially  weeklies,  do  a  great 
service  to  both  the  officials,  and  dtloens. 
Ttierefore,  we  ask  them  to  take  a  few  nUnutes 
away  from  their  dally  routine  to  appreciate 
us,  whether  they  be  elected  officials,  school 
board  offl rials,  clubwomen,  parents  or  anyone 
else.  They  ahould  be  aware  of  our  responsi- 
bility and  above  all,  our  patience.  We  will 
continue  to  report  the  news  the  way  It  hap> 
pens.  We  hope  the  readers  appreciate  our  re- 
sponsibility. It's  not  easy,  but  we  do  our  Job 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Don't  always  re- 
member us  for  our  mistakes  r  We  do  a  lot  of 
good,  wen  if  tt  doesn't  please  evoronel 


THE  SOCIAL  THEORISTS  STRIKE 
AGAIN 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    &XJWAKA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1S70 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
cial theorists  have  struck  again. 

Wire  service  dispatches  called  to  my 
attention  this  past  weekend  indicate  that 
the  administration  Is  continuing  its  har- 
assment of  the  South  by  announcing  that 
efforts  are  underway  deep  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  tampfr  directly  with 
teaching  methods.  According  to  my  In- 
formation, the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Intends  to  Initi- 
ate action  to  prevent  "ability  grouping" 
of  students  in  some  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  too  far.  As 
far  back  as  anyone  in  this  Chamber  can 
remember,  studente  have  been  grouped 
according  to  their  ability  so  that  those  of 
similar  capacities  can  progress  at  a  simi- 
lar rate  of  speed.  After  all.  why  should 
an  entire  class  be  held  back  because  a 
handful  of  students  are  slower  learners. 
It  makes  more  sense  to  put  the  slow 
learners  in  a  separate  class  so  they  will 
not  Impede  the  progress  of  others  and  so 
they  can  be  given  more  individual  atten- 
tion and.  hopefully,  increase  their  educa- 
tional capacities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ser\'ed  as  a  mem- 
ber and  as  chairman  of  a  city  board  of 
education  in  Alabama  for  over  6  years. 
I  have  some  experience  in  dealing  with 
education  and  problems  associated  with 
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our  schools.  Hoivever,  even  when  I  served 
on  the  board  of  education,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  educators  how  to  con- 
duct their  classes,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
do  so  now.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  'Welfare  should  follow 
the  same  course. 

Will  books  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials be  the  next  category  to  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Washington  social 
theorists? 


"WHO  ABE  THE  ADDICS^D? 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  mw   JBflVT 

IN  THE  HOT7SS  OP  REPRESENTATTTSB 

Thursdap.  Octcber  8.  1970 

Mr.  MIZ<aSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
spired to  read  In  today's  New  York  110168 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  Illuminating 
message.  It  was  obviously  wrltt^i  by 
some  very  thoughtful  pe<^e.  It  concerns 
contemporary  problons,  and  was  writ- 
ten as  the  High  Holy  Day  message  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  this  significance  to  the  attention 
of  as  large  an  audience  as  possible,  and. 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  inaeK 
it  into  the  Rxoord: 

Who  Amx  tbz  Ao&xcted? 

It  li  not  hard  to  point  out  thoee  who  are 
addicted:  who  turn  to  alcohol  or  drugs  or 
violence,  seeking  a  quick  release  from  prob- 
lems  they  fed  helpless  to  attack. 

But  why  do  ue  ao  often  try  short-cuts  to 
the  good,  deceiving  ourselves  that  It  can  be 
easUy  achieved? 

It  Is,  of  course,  easier  to  see  thla  in  the  Uves 
of  obhexs  than  to  recognise  it  in  our  own. 

We  Bee  It  tragloally  today  In  the  growing 
numbere  of  our  young  who  addict  themselves 
to  drugs. 

They  profess  to  be  living  more  fully  when 
they  seek  to  make  tbelr  contact  with  tiM 
good  through  the  chemistry  of  drugs. 

Tct  In  so  doing  are  they  not  refusing  to 
face  the  challenges,  the  persistent  struggles, 
and  even  the  frustrations,  required  to  achieve 
any  good? 

Are  they  living  more  fuUy— or.  Instead,  are 
they  evading  life? 

Tet  how  many  of  their  elders  are  also  «d* 
dieted.  In  their  own  ways,  to  evading  realltyf 


How  many  of  today's  parents  are  tadng-up 
to  the  reality  that  there  are  no  short-cuu  to 
the  good,  within  their  own  home? 

They  win  often  imagine,  with  all  (dnoerlty, 
that  they  are  providing  a  good  life  for  thtir 
children  and  themselves  by  multiplying  every 
material  security  for  their  family.  As  though 
any  amount  of  material  goods  and  ambitions 
can  be  enough  to  create  a  healthy  family. 

To  be  a  parent.  Instead  of  only  a  provider. 
Is  to  give  our  children  our  presence,  as  well 
as  our  presents.  It  Is  to  understand  them; 
and  to  give  them  our  patience  a&  well  as  our 
love. 

It  IB  not  only  to  Instruct  but  also  to  listen; 
not  only  to  criticise  them  but  to  accept  and 
respond  to  their  criticism,  as  well 

For  how  else  can  we  teach  our  children  to 
listen  and  respond  to  us? 

In  what  other  ways  can  we  hope  to  reach 
our  chUdren  deeply  enough  to  shape  their 
characters  and  their  Uvea  for  the  good? 

To  Imagine  there  Is  some  lesser  or  easier 
way  Is  to  be  addicted  to  an  evasion  of  reality. 
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How  mAny  educators.  In  this  mge  ol  wonder- 
ful tedmologies,  Uftve  become  addicted  to  Ui« 
usee  of  short -cuu  to  a  good  education? 

We  must  never  diminish  our  attention  to 
the  crucial  needs  for  improving  and  expand- 
Ing  all  of  our  educational  reeouroee. 

Yet.  all  or  us  wUl  fall  to  face  reality  if  we 
assume  that  any  combination  of  the  material 
reiourctts  for  good  education  can  be  subatl- 
tuted  for  the  primary  educational  reaouroe: 
a  good  teacher. 

It  never  was  easy  to  be  a  good  teacher.  Nor 
can  It  be.  Involvement  In  one's  subject  Is 
essential,  but  even  more  Insistent  is  the  un- 
ending need  to  be  involved  in  the  Uvea  of 
one's  students:  to  wort  unremittingly  to 
transmit  to  them,  not  information  alone,  but 
also  the  desire  to  learn — and  to  build  the 
student's  character  by  the  teacher's  consist- 
ent eiample  of  what  good  character  means. 
We  can  be  sure  that  nothing  less  can  teach 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge:  nothing  less 
can  truly  educate  our  young. 

THi  i.iAP'"*-'^  or  oui  socrrrr 
Our  leaders  faU  us  whenever  they  turn  to 
limsory  Bhort-cuti  to  tbt  good. 

We,  and  they,  must  not  loee  sight  of  the 
Inescapable  fact  that  no  new  weapou-eystems. 
no  new  laws,  no  new  government  programs. 
Important  aa  they  may  be.  are  enough  to 
bring  the  solutions  to  the  problema  which 
overwhelm  us  today. 

Anyone  who  Imagines  he  has  found,  or  can 
find,  some  abrupt  way  to  solutions  Is  wrong. 
And  leaders  who  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
offering  simple  answers,  where  there  are  none, 
ere  turning  their  backa  on  reality  Instead  of 
coping  with  it.  They  too  are  addicted  to  the 
Immediate  rather  than  the  good. 

Such  addiction*  become  profoundly  dan- 
gerous as  we  move  against  the  stubborn, 
complex  problems  of  our  time:  of  our  cities. 
irf  our  nation,  of  the  world — of  our  bitter 
racisms,  our  violences  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  stain  of  our  poverty-stricken  and  of  the 
world's  poverty-stricken. 

What  we  need  from  our  leaders — as  much 
as  from  otirselves.  our  young,  our  parenU 
and  our  teachers — are  the  great  strengths  of 
reality:  vision  and  character.  We  need  their 
determination  and  dedication,  and  our  own. 
to  keep  advancing  on  the  long  road  to  the 
good— whatever  dlfflctUtlee  and  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  we  may  Qnd  on  the 
way. 

Therefore,  we  must  know  that.  In  every 
aspect  of  our  lives,  and  of  eodety  .  .  . 

Tt  is  as  much  an  error  to  be  overconfident. 
when  some  small  advance  toward  the  good  Is 
achieved,  as  it  is  to  be  pessimistic  because 
more  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  day  is  short.  The  work  is  hard  .  .  - 
Otin  Is  not  to  complete  the  task.  T««  neither 
are  we  free  to  neglect  it.  (Ethics  of  the 
Fathers  13:30].) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  recent  editorial  comment  from  Sta- 
tion WJIM-TV.  which  serves  Lansing, 
Jackson,  and  Flint.  Mich  ,  concerning  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  In  view  of 
the  gravity  of  this  problem  and  the  pro- 
found concern  felt  by  all  Americans,  I 
commend  this  analysis  from  Michigan  to 
the  Members  of  the  House : 

WJIM-TV    EDROaUl. 

While  the  Middle  East  remains  the  moat  ex- 
plosive trouble  spot  on  the  globe  .  .  .  and 
will  likely  continue  to  have  this  dubious  dis- 
tinction for  some  time  to  come,  the  per- 
formance of  President  Nixon  In  grappling 
Bucceasfully  with  the  most  recent  flare-up 
crUis  is  commendable  in  every  re^>ect. 

Confounding  his  severeet  critics,  the  Presi- 
dent acted  with  restraint  and  with  a  sure 
understanding  of  the  proper  use  of  power.  In 
less  expert  hands  the  provocations  of  the  past 
two  weeks  might  have  quickly  escalated  and 
signaled  American  mmtary  involvement. 
However,  unlike  Guatemala  and  the  Bay  of 
fPlgs  otiT  intelligence  resources  functioned 
with  a  high  degree  of  sccuracy  and  It  is  clear 
that  the  President  received  eound  advice  that 
oontrlbuted  to  keeping  the  lid  on. 

Too  frequently  In  the  past  American  Inwr- 
ventlon  has  been  triggered  by  emotional  re- 
action to  only  a  partial  analysis  of  the  facts. 
Our  current,  unhappy  relationship  with  Cuba 
resulted  from  a  long  series  of  naive  mlscalcu- 
iBtlons  that  produced  a  text  book  example 
of  an  Intelligence  and  diplomatic  apparatus 
gone  haywire. 

AU  the  Ingredients  have  been  preeent  in 
recent  weeks  for  a  repeat  of  the  Vietnam 
scenario  but  Nixon  determined  to  substitute 
patience  for  bravado.  The  era  of  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  "carry  a  big  stick"  philoso- 
phy Is  moribund.  In  the  age  of  the  atom 
bomb  everybody  carries  a  big  stick. 

Todays  victories  .  .  .  and  tomorrows  will 
not  flow  from  massive  displays  of  armaments 
.  .  .  the  victories  will  come  from  conoUtation 
and  compromise. 

It  Is  not  that  we  have  become  soft  In  this 
country  .  .  .  weTe  simply  a  little  smarter 
and  more  sophisticated.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century  otir  ascendancy  as  a  nation  re- 
sulted from  our  use  of  power.  During  the 
past  two  weeks  our  international  stock  has 
risen  because  we  have  denMnstrated  our 
knowlsdg*  that  power  has  lu  logical  umtts. 


October  9,  1970 

REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  WISCONSIN— XXIV 


MAN'S  INHUMANrrY  TO  MAN— HOW 
liONO? 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  SITOATION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  uxcvxOAn 
IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  OXFBMSESTA 1 1  v  so 

Thunday,  October  S,  1970 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVK 
Ttiundav,  October  »,  1979 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  l.SOO  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wncoNsiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESBNTATrV«3 

Thursday,  October  8,  1970 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  submit  my  24th  an- 
nual report  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  on 
my  voting  and  attendance  record  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  in  1947.  The  purpose 
of  these  reports  Is  to  collect  In  one  place 
and  In  concise  form  information  which 
Is  scattered  through  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  COKORissioNAL  Record.  I  do  not 
believe  my  constituents  should  be  de- 
prived, through  the  sheer  dUBciilty  of 
getting  the  facts,  of  knowing  how  I  voted 
on  the  issues.  I  believe  It  Is  my  responsi- 
bility to  furnish  such  a  voting  record. 

The  24  consecutive  reports  I  have 
Issued  show  how  I  voted  on  3,492  ques- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Based  on  quonim  calls  and  record  votes, 
they  also  show  an  attendance  record  of 
93  percent. 

The  report  I  am  Issuing  today  Includes 
all  rollcall  votes  In  this  session  through 
September  30.  1970.  Even  though  there 
will  be  additional  votes  in  this  session 
which  is  expected  to  continue  after  the 
election,  I  have  decided  to  publish  the 
report  now  in  order  to  make  It  available 
to  my  constituents  at  once.  I  believe  they 
should  have  this  record  before  the  elec- 
tion so  that  they  can  more  properly 
evaluate  my  stewardship. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
were  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  descriptions  are  for  purposes  of 
identification  only;  no  attempt  is  made 
to  describe  the  legislation  completely  or 
to  elaborate  upon  the  Issues  Involved. 
This  word  of  caution  is  advisable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  descripUons  used 
are,  tor  the  most  part,  taken  from  the 
titles  of  the  bill  which,  unfortunately, 
do  not  always  reflect  the  nature  or  true 
purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Upon  request,  I  wUl  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish more  complete  Information  con- 
cerning any  particular  bill  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  the  Issues  Involved  and  the 
reasons  for  my  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  In  this 
report,  there  were  140  quorum  calls  In 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  con- 
serve space.  This  accounts  for  the  non- 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls. 
I  was  absent  for  10  quorum  calls  and  I 
was  present  for  130  quorum  calls. 
My  record  follows: 


October  9,  1970 
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34     Tab. 


37    Iter. 
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h.K.  Iili9:  To  Mk«  appioprlaCIou  of  $2.)  btlUm  for 
rar«lKo  AB«l»t*acc  and  related  protraM  tot  ftacal 
197D.       Adoptton     of  eanfcrctic*  report.      <Paa»«4  202  to 

H.B.  »M;  To  Mead  aectlon  Vl(c>  of  th«  Ubor- 
nMMt«*Mai  MUtloM  Act,  1947.  to  pcrvlt,  la  cartalo 
Inacancaa.  eaptoyer  concnbvtlona  for  jelat  ladustrv 
»re»otlOR     e(     predocca.       Oa     |Nwa«|«.      <Fa«tod   1B9   co 

ISfc) 

H.I.  Dtlli  To  Mke  approrrlatlem  of  919, 747, 1»), 200 
far  the  DepartBeoCa  of  Labor,  and  Haalch,  Uucatlon, 
mad  Veltare.  aa4  telatod  a|«w:lea.  tor  flacal  1970.  To 
override  veto.  (Palled  lib  to  191;  2/1  vote  required)  - 
U.R.  1«S64:  To  aaend  the  Internal  Securltv  Act  of  19M 
to  eutborlie  iHaeuTes  to  protect  (Jefenae  productloB  and 
closalfled  Inlervatton  released  to  defenae  Indwatry 
asatnac     acta     of  aobvarslaa.     On  paaaaBC.      (Paaaad  274 

to  t%) 

H.it.  10491  To  mmv4  th«  AnadroMMO  Flah  Conaervatloa 
Act  of  19oS,  relating  to  tbe  canaervatlon  of  Anadroooas 
(lahtog     levawrcaa.       Hotlon  ta  auapend  rwlaa  aad  poaa. 

(Paaaad   JOl   to   19;    2/]  vote  renufrod) 

H.R.  1M62:  For  the  rellaf  of  awidry  clatoaBca.  Hall 
•otlon  to  atrlkc  title  I   (H.R.    17}2)   to  provide  for  tb« 

rallef  of   ItoOort  C.   Satili.      (Palled  59   to  2H) 

H.R.  1S062:  Croaa  Botlmi  to  atrlko  title  II  (H.R. 
MOO)      tor   the   relief   of   Podro   Iriaarr?  Cytdo.      (Failed 

5*   to  290) 

H.R.  1«»2:  arow  «>tloi>  to  otrlko  title  111  (H.R. 
637a)    for  tho  rotlaf  of  Moal   S.  Karston.      (Failed  67  w 

2M) 

H.R.  1W62:  Ouncoo  aotloo  to  itrlke  title  IV  (H.R. 
2214)      for  the   relief  o(   thr  Mutual  BeiMflC  FovAdetloo. 

(Pallod   51   to  306) 

H.R.   130«2:       To     provide     for     the     relief     of     awadrT 

clalaanta.     Oo  p«a*«it«.      (Feaaed   31S  to  SI) 

II. R.  ISlbS:  To  Mtabllah  a  CoMlaaloa  on  ISipwUtlon 
Crowth     and     the  A*ertcaa  Future.     Oe  paaaago.      (Paaaad 

371   to  IJ) 

H.R.  1»11:  To  Mke  opproprtatlona  of  $19.4  btlllofi 
(or  the  Departaeara  of  Labor,  and  Haalth,  Cdwcatleo, 
and     Valfare     for     flecal     1970.       rravlewa       queeiloti. 

<Puar<]   2M  tn  157) 

H.K.  15931:  Hlehel  tecowlttal  «ecl««  vlth 
InairvcclOBO  to  provide  enthorttv  for  the  Frealdetit  to 
vlthbnld  2  l/I  percent  of  the  fuode.       (Failed     lft9     to 

30S) 

H.R.    1591ti     On  paaoaie.      (Paaaod   315  to  81) 

H.K.  I0917t  IB  OHthorleo  «  atudr  of  the  coootrwetloo 
of     aa  Elocnhower  National  Haaarlal  Arena.     On  paaaate. 

(Fatlod   116  to  J30) -■ 

K.K.  1013):  To  rovlee  certain  lava  of  the  Dlatrtct  of 
Colwnbta  rolatlnt  to  oftenoee  aflatnat  hotela,  aetcla 
and  othrr  cooMerclal   lodtlnsa.       On     paaeai*.        (Paannd 

246   to   117> 

H.R.  1460Bt  Ta  chanRe  the  rrocedtire  for  rotirm  and 
cancellation     of      Itiwor     llcenaea     In     the  Dtetrlct  of 

Colw4iU.     On  paaaatc.      (Failed  97  to  262) 

5.  1)21:  To  aMnd  the  CoaMnlcv  Mental  Health  Centem 
Conatructton  Act,  to  eatend  prograne  of  asalataikce  to 
coiHunttv  a«Btal  haaltb  eentera,  for  the  troatncnt  of 
alcehoilca  and  narcotic  addtcta.  aad  for  the  •antal 
health  of  children.       Adoption     of     conference     report. 

(Paased   3W   to  0) 

U.  Rca.  799]  To  provide  for  the  conaldaratlon  of  H.R. 
12U25,     the     Katlonal     Foreat     Tlnber     Ceonarvatlen  and 

Xenaitenent  Act.     On  paanage.      (Fatlod   IM   to  22B> 

H.R.  15931:  To  neke  approprlatlona  of  $19.4  billion 
(or  the  Departnanta  of  Labor,  and  Bealtb,  Edocatloo, 
and  Uelfara.  and  related  agenclee,  for  (local  1970. 
Motion  to  lay  in  table  tho  notion  to  loatrvct  House 
conferees   to  agree  to   tho     one  Quanta     of     the     Senate. 

(Failed   1*4   to  212) 

H.R.  15911t  Motion  to  lontrvct  Houac  eonfnroos  to 
agree  co  anendnenta  of  the  Senate.  (Paaaod  231  to  152X  . 
H.x.   15931:     Adoption  of     conference     report.       (Paaaod 

324   to  SS)  

R.  J.  Rea.  1112:  To  prohibit  atrlkna  or  tockouta  in 
Che     railroad     dlapwte  ontll   12l01  a.n.   April   It.   1970. 

On  paaaage.      (Paaaod   343  to  15)  

H.  Roa.  db2i  To  provide  for  the  coaalderatlon  of  S. 
2910.  Co  aMnd  Public  Lom  a9-2M)  to  autboriie 
additional  funds  for  the  Library  of  Coogroaa  Janes 
Madison  ftoMrlal  Building.     On  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   2S9   co 

S.   2910]     Snyder  recoivlttal  noCloB    with     inatructlona 
not       to     report     back    until     plana     and    doalano     are 
conflated.      (Failed   150  tc  194.   "oraaoAt"  1), 
S.   2910;     Oa  fuaaage.      (Passed   109  to  133,   "orWen't'^  1*)' . 
H.R.    15945:     To  ouChorlM  $429,300,000  Is      Ctecal     1971 
to     build     and     ooerate     toerlcen     nerchant     shins.     On 

pannage.      (Fassed   370   to   :2) 

H.R.  1514):  To  provide  the  Rrade  o(  Lleocenant  General 
for  the  Chief  of  the  Haclrnal  Cnard  •nreao.  Hoctoo  to 
suspend  rules  and  psas.  (Passed  269  to  44;  2/3  vote 
tnQuirro) 


49  Hat.  16  H.I.  14S9b:  To  provide  for  the  prcncrvstlon  of 
additional  historic  properties.  Hotlon  to  saepend 
rule*  and  paaa.      (Paosad   317   co  9;   2/3     voce     rooalrod)-. 

54  Mor.  IS  S.  9S1:  To  provide  for  the  eppelntnent  of  nddlcional 
Federal     district     Jndgoe.     On  pnsaaga.      (Poeood  366   co 

56  Mar.  29  U.K.  16196:  To  rnorgaatca  the  courts  at  the  Dlatrtcc 
of  Cnliafcla;  to  revlaa  the  ptocedwna  for  bandllnc 
Jmnnllaa  In  the  Mstrlct  at  Colunhla;  to  codify  tltln 
21  of  tba  District  of  Colunbta  Cod*.  On  paaaage. 
(Faaand  294   to  47,   "present"   Ij   

59  Her.  23  H.K.  15728i  To  outhottae  the  loan  of  surplua  naval 
vanela  to  forelm  couocrlaa.  On  paaaate.  (Paaaad  2B1 
to  bo) 

61  K«r.     24       H.R.   1U26:     To  extend  the  Foreign  miltarr     Salnn     Act 

tbreuth     fUcal     1972.     Un  paaange.      (Paased   351   to  26).. 

62  tUr.     25       H.   Res.   BB4i      To  auchortac   the  upondltwrc  of     $450,000 

(or  the  eaocnscs  of  the  House  Coiwlttee  no  Internal 
Sncurlcy.     On  paasagc.      (pBSsed   307   co  31) 

63  Mar.      25       H.R.      414a:       To     ancad     the     Fnderal     Water     Pollution 

Cantml  Act,  Adoption  of  conference  report.  (Paaaad 
3»  to  0) 

66  Apr.        7       H.t.     5141       To     esCend     prDgrana     of     naalstaoce       for 

nlanetitnry  and  secondary  education,  aid  to  Impacted 
arnaa,  and  other  education  legislation.  Adoption  of 
conferencn  report,      (Paaaod  112   to  5B) 

67  Apr.        7       Jl.R.   157131     To  Mead  the  Rnllrnad     Bactranent     Act     u 

provide  a  tanporary  IS  percent  tncreaae  In  anmtctaa. 
Om  paannge.      (Faasnd   379   to  0) 

70  Apr.       9       H.R.   16644:     To  Increaae  the  pay  of  Fedoral     ennloyoos. 

Corbatt  reco^lttal  notloo  with  Inatructlona  to  delete 
sectlDon  eatablLshlng  unrelated  allowances  or  bonefltn 
for  Ar«y  Corps  of  Engineer  dredge  workers  ^^  certain 
pnraoooal  who  psrfora  duty  at  raaota  workalinn. 
(Paosnd  261  to  124) 

71  A9T.       9       H.R.   16644:     On  paseaic.      (Paaaod  372   to  7) 

73     Apr.     13       U.R.   16900:     To  nnke  appreprlatloM     of     $9,492,702,000 

for  tba  Treaaury  and  Post  Office  Oepartnnnts,  tbn 
tancutlvn  Office  of  the  Fcenldent  and  certain 
agooclea     (or     fiscal     1971.       On  pnaaago. 

I   333  to   3) 

H.  Raa.  909:  To  concur  in  thn  Senate  sneofcsats  to  the 
House  aMndnant  to  S.  3690  (I.H.  16«44),  to  Increase 
thn     pay     of     Federel     naployeea .        Prevloan     eoen t lo«. 

(Paaaod  309  to  65)  

R.  Hen.  916:  To  provide  for  the  conalderatlon  of  H.K. 
16311,   tbe  Faally  Aaalstancc  Act.     On  paasage.      (Taaaed 

205  to  163) 

Hedoa  to  adjourn.     On  ngrcaneni.      (Passed  Bl   to   75) 

H.K.  16311:  To  outborlss  a  fanlly  assistance  olan 
providing  basic  benefits  to  Iow-lnca«e  families  vtch 
cblldroni  to  provide  Incentive*  for  ^wloynont  aad 
training  to  Inprove  the  antformlty  of  trastnont  of 
recipients  onder  the  Fndersl-Stste  public  •estatancc 
progrsMs;  and  to  othervlse  alter  such  prograa*. 
Collier  TocoaMlital  ^tloa  with  Instructloaa  to  delete 
the  word  "suitable*'  fron  the  description  of  Cbo 
e^Ioyannt  wnltare  rnclptenta  naat  accept.      (Paaeed  2iB 

tn  1*9)  

H.R.   163111     On  paaaage.      (Paaaod  243  co  ISS). 

H.R.  lObbb:  To  eatabllah  a  Hatlooat  CoMmnalen  ob 
Libraries  and  lofer«atlon  Science.  Notion  to  e<«peod 
mlos  and  pass.      (Paaaod   261   to  11;   2/3  vote     mqnired)  - 

■6  Apr.  20  H.R.  7*0:  To  outborlae  $26.5  ■lllloo  for  the  Herlln 
Division,  Kocue  River  Basin  Project,  Oregon.  Ilotlon  u 
•napend  ruled  and  pans.  (Passed  271  to  15;  2/3  vote 
required) 

09  Apr.  23  H.K.  IMIbi  To  aotborlM  appropriations  of 
$3,600,175,000  CO  the  Hatiooal  Aeroanuctca  and  Space 
AAdalstratloo  for  fiscal  1971.  On  passnge.  (Paaaad 
229   to  105) 

91  Apr.     27       H.K.   14714:     To  aneowrnge,   cbrougb      the     Hatiooal     Park 

Soivlco,  travel  in  Oie  Cnltod  States.  Roceanltcal 
■otlon.  (Failed  ill  to  222)  

92  Apr.     27       H.I.   147141     On  psaaagc.      (Paaaod  238  to  94) 

93  Apr.     27       H.K.   14365:     To  authorise  subaldlmd  crsnaportntlon  for 

MbUc  Health  Service  earloyeoo  affected  by  the 
Knnafor  to  the  Parklsun  Building  in  Bockvllle, 
Maryland.     On  paasaie.      (Failed  64  co  273) 

95  Apr.     21       H.R.   16200:     To  *>teod   tfarough     flscnl     1971     aad     1972 

aachorlaatlons  for  the  Ana  Control  and  Dlaamasint 
A(nncy.  Cruas  recoilttal  aotlon  wltti  Inacnscctona  co 
radoco  fuada  fren  $17. S  allllon  to  $11,125  atlllon. 
(Palled  67  co  2*0) 

96  ^c.     21       H.K.     15693:       To     prohibit     the     nallli«     of       obacane 

naterlala     co  persona  under  17  and  to  p«r«lt  pemona   co 

preclode  aocb  naterlala   froa  coming  Into  tbalr  haaes  by 

•all.     Ob  paasage.     (Paaaod  175  to  B) 

100     Kay         6       5.  J.   Roo.   193:     To  provide   for  aopolntaent  of  J^mo  E. 

Wabb  as  eltlson  regent  of   the  Saicbsonlan     Inntltnclon. 

Motion     to     suspend  nine  and  pans.      (Panned  109  co  16; 

2/3  vote  rooolrod) 

103     tlay         «       H.K.   1712):     To  aucborlsa  fiscal   1971  avcroprlaclono  af 

$20,337,469,000  for  procureasnt  of     allltarr     oqnlpaent 
,   and  for  ether  purposes.     Prowlooa  quantlon 
«ltcal  notion.      (Pansed   248  ce   14b> 


W     Apr. 
•2    Apr. 


»     Apr. 
•5    A»r. 


.Yoa 
.Yea 


.)eg 

.Mny 
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Meawre    qi^eiiion.  ood  temli 


104    Hay 
i07    Har 


111    ruy      11 


IS2    itmf       11 
U7    ilmf       13 


111    HM     11 


i 


120  :i«7  14 

121  M«y  U 
U3  Hsy  18 
124    May  18 

-I2S    Xax  18 

X27    }Uf  19 

130    lUy  :o 


131   «*)»     :g 

13:    ^ay       21 


131  Xv       21 

Hi  :isy      21 

3»  >!jT       21 

117  r-y       21 

IM  ««y       25 

140  i:*y       2S 

141  >Uy       15 

143  y^y       26 

14ft  .'Uy      27 

149  June       3 

15:  JuM      4 

15-i  J»»«       8 


15*    Jib*       8 
157     JwM       S 


«.«!.    17121:     On  (vji«5.ge.      (Passed   326  lo  69) »'fa 

H.K.  17399:  To  (Mkr  surrlei>cnt«l  areraptlAEiona  ot 
S5, 74-, lis. 791  frr  fiscal  1970.  Frevlaas  '•Mstlon  <m 
r«cflmltt4l  Moilon  i/ltri   iMtructlcna.      (Faasvd     220     m 

134» ^'^ 

H.K.   17119:     On  rM'^If-      {l»w»«l   1J4   to  6) VcJ 

H.P-.  17118:  To  Mcnd  tbc  Ptstrict  of  CoIuNfcl«  Police 
and  'ftre*en*a  SaUrv  Act  ol  1968,  and  the  District  ct 
Cflimbla  TMChvr'a  !^«l4r*  Act  of  I9S5  to  tncrcase 
saUrlM.  Oo        agrev'.tiK        to      conaltte*     anendscnts. 

(Passed    tSl   to    142) >>J 

H.R.  16S9S:  To  authoTln  fiscal  1»71  appropriations  of 
5527,610,000  for  Natlo<uit  Science  FouMUtloa. 
Koudcbsah  reco^nlttsl  notion  with  Instiucclotu  to  cut 
aochorlutlons     ftM     9527.630,000       tn       SUO,04H},0O0. 

iFalled   13J   to   1««) ""^ 

B.K.    16595:      On  rassage.      (Passeo    3U   to  6) Yc. 

H.R.  14465:  To  provide  for  the  ear^nsloB  and 
iMprowencnt  of  the  Katlcn's  airpcrt  and  airway  svatea, 
to  be    financed    in  Bajor   jiatc   by   user      taxes.        Adtrtlon 

ol   conference  report.      (PaasedTai  to  3) ^'- 

H.  Ke*.  960:  To  dIsap;<tove  ReorKaBlsatlon  Plan  No.  2 
of  197D  creatine  a  Ooaestlc  Council  and  enlarglnn  the 
Saieaa  «f  tbc  Budget,  to  be  called  the  Office  of 
?1ana|«iMnC     and     Budget.       On     iiasaage.      (Failed   164   to 

193) '^: 

I.R.  17J73:  To  uLc  ap1>IO^rlatloos  of  $1,106,956,500 
for  the  De^rtMeoca  of  State,  Justice,  Co^^crce,  and 
for  the  Judiciary,      aikd     related     atceelea     for     flacal 

1971.     On  passaRe.      (Faased   321   to  14) .  .Ye 

B.t.  14485:  To  a»CMl  the  iDternatlonal  Travel  Act  of 
1961     In     Older   to  fToMote  fcrelgn   travel   to  the  United 

States.     On  passafc.      {Passed   17)  to  IS) "* 

S.  2424:  To  alter  tlie  jodlclal  MchiMry  In  cwstosM 
courts.     Motion  to  ssspcnd  rules  and  pass.      (Pasted   Ml 

to  0;   2/3  wote  reqgitcd) ** 

S.  ISCS:  To  aacnd  provisions  of  the  law  relatlnR  to 
the  retirement  oE  Federal  Judges.  ^lotlan  to  suspend 
■he  rules  and  pass.        IFalled     109      to     198;      2/1     vote 

required) "^^ 

B.K.  3338:  To  auth«rlic  annexation  of  the  Soboba 
Indian  reservation  to  the  ^.etrorolttan  uater  Otstiict 
o[  Southern  California  to  provide  [or  eonatructioo  -of 
a  water  su^pl*  for  the  reservation.  Hotlr-n  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.  tPaased  287  to  11;  2/3  vote  required)  ■'>^J 
S.  952:  To  provide  (or  the  afnotntnent  of  additional 
diatrlct        ^wdRes.         Adoctton     of     eoofereoce     report. 

(Passed   331   to  21) r« 

H.K.  17404:  To  authfirlae  SI,999.6i4,000  for  allitary 
construction.     Previous  question  en  recoisittal  notion. 

(Passed  251   to   131)   - >e) 

U.K.   17404:     Or.  passajte.      (Passed   13S   to  47) lej 

H.  R«a.  1022:  To  provide  for  tne  cfn»lderatlp»  of  a.R. 
17550,    to    Increase  Social   Security     tenefits     by     live 

r«recat.      Previous  question.       (Passed    201    to    1>11) )ej 

H.    Km.    1022:      On  passafe.       (Pas«cd    297    to   Hi) Yej 

U.R.  175SU:  Setts  recotailttal  motion  «lUi  Instructions 
to  add  aivndBcnt  frovldlnf   for  autoaatic  coit-«f-llvlR|t 

iDCrcascs.      (Passed   233  to   144) Vei 

li.R.    17550:      On  passaite.      (Passed   344   to    32) ^e< 

M.R.    15414:      To  amend    the  Merchant  "larlne  Act  of      1934, 

Cn  paa^ane .      (Passed   307   to  1 ) Ve; 

H.P.  176C1:  To  cae«pt  TMA  and  VA  aeTtBaC««  «^  lc»a* 
ttom     D.C.     usuary     laws   until  April   1472.     On  passage. 

(Failed  118  to  176)... le; 

U.K.   IS073;       To     anend     the     Federal     Deposit     Act      to 

requite     Insured     banks  to  malncaln  certain  reeorda;    m 

'  r*t«lr*   (**•*     certain     tranaacttoM     In     United     States 

currency  be  reiwrted  to   the  Department  of   the  Tresaurv. 

On  passatc.      (Passed   1D2  to  0.   "rresent"  1) tti 

H.  J.  Res.  1117:  To  create  a  Joint  CoKlttee  on 
Dnlroament     and     Technolocy ,     On  passage.      (Passed   185 

to  7) iei 

H.     Res.      794:       To     aaend     House     rules     relating       to 
financial     disclosure.       On  passage.      (Passed   335  to   1).  ,.Yrj 
l-.R.   17755:     To  laake  apfrorrlatlona     of      $2,579,579.9)7 
for     Department     of   Trans?M>rt»ttpn  and   related  airencles 
for   fiscal     1971.        Previous     »;u«stle'B     on     rccotwlttal 

notion.      (Passed   176  to  142) lei 

U.  Kea.  1051:  To  provide  for  conalderatloa  of  H.R. 
17802,      tn     raise     the     tenporary     and     permanent     debt 

celllnra.      Previous  ouestinn.      (Fasscd  27)  to  85} >ei 

H.l.   17802:   Cn  lassafe.      (Passed  236  to   127) Xei 

h.K.  17S67:  To  maiie  apprortUtioiu  of  S2,22O.941,O00 
for     Forcirn  Assistance  and  related  prograau   for  fiscal 

1971.     On  passage,      (fassed   191  to  153) Ye; 

H.  i;e«.  97b:  To  auttirrlte  an  Indochina  Studv 
CokM  ttee .       On     agreeing     to     Coonl t tee     amendment     to 

enlarge  from  11   to  12  nemher*.      (Passed   227   to  95) Tei 

b.   ACS.   976:     rrevious  qucsiton.      (Fassed   244   to  ftj) lei 

A.   aes.   97«ij     iM  passage.      (PaSMd  22)  to   Wl) > 

H.  im».  47»:  »n  agreclnt  to  CoMsittae  aamndment  to 
strike  tta  preaa*l«.      (raaa«d  210   to  »4> 1 


^'*aiu'e.  queiiion,  ond  'esu'i 


lol      June      lU 


171      Jiai*      16 
175     Jtft*     17 


IM     JwM     2) 

18d    June    23 


189     June     ii 


190     JisM     ^> 


191     Jme     :j 
In*     June      ij 


H.R.  111021  lo  extend  autltorlaatiena  for  three  years 
for  Federal  grants  fot  moderulsatlon  and  canatcuctldci 
ol   nealtu   facilities.     Adoption  oi     conletance     tcpaic. 

(Passed   378  to  0) 

M.  h«*.  lob*!:  To  provide  for  the  conaidaratten  ol  H.R. 
I725>  to  autnorise  ttte  Secretary  el  HOI  to  establlsn 
natlocwide       air       pollution     atandatds.       On     itaassga. 

(Passed   3 J4   to  iy) 

N.X.    ll.;55:     On  paasaga.      (Psaamd  374  to   1}.. 

H.R.  1747U:  To  make  appropriations  of  41,997,Oi7,UdO 
for     military     consttuctlon     and     family     nouning.       On 

pasaage.      (I'assed  iod  to  >7) 

M.R.  1795d:  To  incraaae  the  rate*  of  dlaabillcy 
co^ensatloo  and  to  altar  criteria  far  determining  t>M 
eligibility  of  wtdowa  [or  beneflta.  Motion  to  suapend 
rulca     and     paaa.        (Passed     11)  to  u,   "prcaent"  1;   2/3 

vote  required) 

M.R.    15Jel:      lo  eatabiian   tiM  Toutn  Coaaervatlen  Corps. 

On  pasaa^a.      (Fassed  256   to  54) 

H.  Rma.  1U77I  To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
17g7J,      to     reotganlxe     tlte     postal     system,        Prevlaus 

question.      (Failed  1)4  to  219) 

M.  iUa.  914:  lo  provide  for  agreeing  to  Senate 
smsnilints  (iocludlng  tue  lowering  of  tlie  voting  age  to 
18  aad  miform  residency  requlreaeats  for  voting  la 
praaldential  eteccioae)  to  H.R.  4^4)1.  to  eatend  and 
aMQd       the       Voting     Rigtita     Act     of      1*65.       Previous 

qi^stLon.      (Passed  ^21   to  Id),   "present"   2) 

tt,  lUs,   yii:     un  passage.      (Passed  272   to   1)2) 

H.R.  l7u)U:  To  reotganlxe  the  postal  system.  Cross 
recoaittal  motion  wltn  tnstructtena  to  report  tiie  bill 
sack  wicn  a  reco'^aaadat ion  to  delate  tne  entire  bill 
except  an  ^percent  pay  raise  for  poatal  ei^loyces  and 
a  reduction  to  d  years  required  to  reach  cm  top  pay 
ateps  wltnin  a  grade  of   post«l   field  service.        (Fakiod 

77   to    )06) 

d.R.    17117UI     Jn  paaaafs.      (Pa»a«d   Jj9  to  24) 

S.  2)15:  le  restore  the  golden  eagle  program,  (or 
annual     permlia     ot      entry     to     all     national  parka  an4 

foreata.     dm  pasaage.      (Paaaed   114   to   1) 

d.R.    U«))i       To     extend     and     amend     tb«     Solid     ttaac* 

diapaeal  Act.     On  passage.      (Passed   319   to  0) 

m.k.  11102:  To  extend  program  of  Federal  grants  for 
cooatructloa  end  moOeraiaation  of  health  faclllttma. 
To  override  veto.      (Paaaed  279   to  98,   "present"  2;     1/3 

vote   required) 

H.d.  17)99:  To  make  suppleemntal  apptoprlaClons  (or 
flacal  197u.  i^uelao  motion  to  agree  to  Senate 
Men-lMnt     adding     $547.^     miUlon     for     utean     renewal 

grants.      (Failed  1)7   to  236) 

H.it.  174*5:  To  alter  tne  avail*billty  of  martgato 
credit  tor  Um  financing  of  housing.  Ua  agreeing  to 
cewsltcae  aaandmanc   to     provide     fat     es tabllahment     of 

.Utienal  iMvelopment  lank.      (Paaaed  216   to  112) 

d.(t.    114^5:     t*a  pasna|e.      (Fwaed  )24   to     2,     "present" 


..Kay 
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1) 


195  June     HJ 

196  June      M 

197  June     )u 


July 


10916:  io  use  approprlatloaa  of  $4,42U,145,00i> 
lor  the  kttflce  of  bducatioa  lot  fiecal  l!^71.  Flood 
motion  to  table  motion  of  Cotaelan  to  instruct  House 
conferees  to  agree  to  Senate  amendamnta  atriking 
provielena  prohibiting  lao  of  funda  tor  busing  or  the 
closing     of   schools  and  providing  for   freedom  of   choice 

plana.     (Passed  191  to  IS7) ■ 

U.K.  I7a2:>:  To  autoorlae  $).15  btUlen  in  Federal  Imt 
enforce^nt  assistance   funds   lot   fiscal   1971,   1972,  and 

iy7).     On  paasage.      (Passed   )43   to  2,  "present"   1} 

S.   J.     tos.     dd:        lo     create     a     cemmlsaion     to     atudy 

bankruptcy   laws.     On  pasaage.      (Paaaed   )i4   to   12) 

H.R.  Ib0«5:  To  authorise  fumda  through  flacal  197)  for 
tne  .lational  Fowdatton  on  the  Acts  and  Humanitiea.     (M 

pMaaga.      (Paaaed  202  to   7d} 

i.  ]j92:  To  asMnd  the  Federal  Heat  Inapectlon  Act,  to 
permit  ciMtom  slaughterers  to  engage  lo  the  retailing 
and  wnolessliitg  of  meat.     Hotloa   to  suspend     rules     a.'vj 

pass.      (Passed  2<47   to  2;   2/)  vote  required), - 

n.K.  tB)2':  lo  authorise  appropriationa  lor  tne  Peace 
Corps.  Cross  reco^ttal  motion  with  tnatructioas  to 
reduce  ewihotliatloaa  6:r   »28,«  million,      (failed   lid  to 


H.R.    1«)27:     On  passage.      (Passed   ilb  to  4e>....    

H.R.  e«7)i  To  establtah  a  civil  remedy  tar 
mis  represent  at  ion  of  th«  quality  of  articles  cot^osed 
la  wnole  or  in  part   of   gold     or     silver.       cia     paaaage. 

(Paaaed   iiX  to  :*) 

a.  Rea,  lull:  To  autlwrlia  the  House  Co^ttae  on 
Standards  of  utflcial  Conduct  ta  inveatigate  lobbying 
and  caapatga  contrisutiaas.     On  passage.        (Passed     )a2 

H.R.  279:  To  exeaft  from  antitrust  lawa  certain  joint 
newspaper  opereilag  arrangements.     iNi  pasaage.      (i-assed 

292   to  87,   "present"  2) 

(I.R.  l>e2d:  To  amend  the  Foreign  Hllitary  »alaa  Act. 
Previoua  quastioo  on  agreeing  to  sand  to  conference. 
irassad  247   to  li3) ■ 


209     July       9 


210  July       9 

211  July       9 


212  July      9 

213  J«ly     1) 


216  July  IS 

217  July  15 

219  July  14 

220  July  14 

221  July  20 

222  July  20 
228  July  22 

231  July  23 

232  J«ay  2) 

233  Joly  23 

238  July  29 

242  July  30 

243  Jtdy  30 

244  July  30 
247  July  31 


24S    July    31 
230    Aag.       3 


2S2     Aug.        3 


H.R.  l»2d:  Hays  motion  to  lay  on  table  Hlegla  motion 
to  provide  that  House  conferees  be  iostrucced  to  concur 
in     Senate-passed     Cooper-Church  amandmeot  on  tariwdia. 

(fassed  2)7   to   153,   "present"   1) 

H.R.    1707J:      To  reorganise   the  postal     system.       Oulski 
motion     to     table     Henderson     aoiloo     to  Instruct  Monsa 
confcreCB     to     inaiat     on     rlght-to-worx     proviaion     In 
Mouae-passed     veraioo  of   the  bill.      (Failed   153  to  2)0).. 
H.R.    17070:     Ueodereon  motion  to  Instruct         conferees. 

(Peaaed  227   to   159) 

H.R.  Ib9ba:  To  provide  for  adjuatment  in  Government 
coDtTlbuttoD  with  respect  to  tne  nealth  beneflta 
coverage  of  Federal  eaployece.  Croes  reco^ittal 
motion    with     ioetructione     to     reduce  the  coatribition 

from  50  percent   to  )d  percent.      (Failed   14b   to  2iM) 

K.l.    16Vbd:      On  passage.      (Passed  2M   to  j7) 

S,  )215:  lo  authorise  appropriations  tntouga  fiscal 
197)  for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arte  sad 
Human it  lea.     Adoption  of     conference     report.        (Passed 

2)7  to  691 

b.  2b01:  o.C.  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  ProcsJure  Act 
ol   1*70.   Adoption  of  conference  report.   (Paaecd  )32 

to  44)  

H.R.  16595:  To  auCberitc  $537,730,000  for  activities 
of  the  l^tlonal  Science  rouadstieo  plus  $2,000,000  in 
excess  foreign  curreaciaa   for  fiscal   1971.     Adi^tioa  of 

conferaoca   report.      (Paased  311   to  74) 

H.R.  14»S3:  fo  amead  the  tnicrnatioaal  travel  Act  of 
19bl  to  expand  U.S.  Coverameot  efforts  to  attract 
foreign   tourists.       Adoption     of       conferenca       report. 

(Failed   174  to  207) , 

H.R.  Io91o:  To  make  ^proprlationa  of  #4, i2J, 145,000 
for     the  Office  of  Education  for  flacal   1971.     Adoption 

of  confareivce   report.      (Passed  337  to  30) 

H.R.  1825):  To  Increaaa  availability  of  guaranteed 
home  loan  financing  for  veterans.  Notion  to  suspend 
rules  end  paes.  (Passmd  326  to  U;  2/)  vole  required). 
H.R.  14114]  To  improve  sdmloistration  of  the  aatloaal 
park       ayatem.       Motion     to     suspend     rulee     and     paas. 

(Faaaed  325   to  0;   2/3  vots  required) 

H.R.  17619:  To  makm  appropriations  of  52,028.524,700 
for  the  uepartmant  of  die  Interior  and  related  sgsaciss 
for       flacal      1971.        Adoption     of     conferenca     report. 

(Fassed   387   to  3) , 

H.R.  14  7J5:  To  extend  and  alter  the  Federal-State 
meaployment  coepensatloa  program.  O'Hara  motion  to 
reeo^att  tne  conference  report  with  iBSCructiooa  to 
agree  to  Senate  aaaodmaot  sxtending  coverage  to  cartala 

agrieulturp  workaca.      (FaUed  170  to  219). 

H.R.    1470J:     Adoption  of    cooferaace     report.       (Passed 

388  to  ),   "present"  1)  

H.R.  18315:  To  make  sppropriationa  of  $18,824,663,000 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  HBt,  080  amd  rslatsd 
agaocias   for  fUcai   1971.     On  paasaga.      (Pasaad  )42     to 

H.R.  17548:  To  make  appropriations  of  S18  blllioa  for 
Independent  offices  and  tlie  Ocpartmsat  of  Housing  and 
Urben  Usveiopmeat   for  fiscal   1971.     Notion     to  rcco^tlc 

eonfarence   report.      (Failed  156  to  227) 

H.R,  1571):  To  provide  a  temporary  15-percent  increase 
in     railroad       retirement       annuities.         Adoption       of 

conference  report.      (Fassed   )44   to  ti) 

H.R.  DlOU:  To  extend  for  three  years  programs  of 
saaistanca         for        training       in       the       allied  hmalth 

professions.     Oo  passage.      (Passed   }4i  to  1)   

H.R.  142)7:  To  amsod  the  Iteatal  Retardation  Facility 
and  CoHsuaicy  MaaCal  Health  Ceatere  Coasuuctlom  Act  of 

1943.     On  passage.      (Passed   3)9   to  0) 

U.K.  178IW:  To^amamd  Ue  Defease  Preduetloa  Act  of 
1950.  Blackburn  recommittal  motloa  with  Instructions 
to  report  back  with  a  provision  requiring  tbe  President 
to  treete  prices,  rent,  uages,  salaries  and  Interest  at 
tbeir  Nay  25,  1970  level  and  suthoriiing  a  celling  of 
BO     more  than  $2  billion  to  carry  out  pcovlalotM  of   tlM 

frease.      (Failed  11  to  270) 

U.K.   17880:     On  passage.      (Faaaed  257  ta  19) 

H.R.  182a0i  To  authorise  $45  millioo  through  fiscal 
1973  to  establiata  programs  on  eavirooMatal  educatiosa 
Hotloa   to  suapand  rules  and  paas.      (Passed  289     to     28; 

2/)  vote   rsquirsd) 

H.R.  110)2 1  To  prohibit  tbm  use  oC  Interstatm 
facilities,  including  thk  malls,  for  the  transportation 
of     salacious  advertising.     Motion  to  suspend  rules  ao4 

paas.      (Passed  322  to  4;   2/3  vote  required) 

ti.iu  2U7«:  To  provide  for  the  withholding  from  tiis 
aalarlee  of  Federal  employees  Income  taxes  isyosed  by 
certain  cities.     Hotloa     to     suspend     rules     aad     pass. 

(Failed   145  to   184;   2/1  vote   rmqulredj 

H.  Rss,  1117:  Kelacing  to  coapcaaatioa  of  two 
positions  created  by  H.  Raa.  54),  69th  Congress, 
providing  for  a  ataff  meabcr  for  both  House  Usaocratlc 
Steering  Committee  and  ilouse  kepubllcan  Coofecence.  On 
passasa.     (Falle4  K#e  284) 


2»  Aug. 

240  Aug. 

262  Aug. 

24)  Aug. 

2b4  A«t. 

265  Aus. 

266  Aug. 


,Na> 


.,..Ye3 

....Yea 
..,.Yea 

...Key 


2S0     Aug. 
281    Aug. 


287  5spc. 

288  Sept. 


290  Sept. 

291  Sept. 
293  Sept. 

295  Sept. 

299  Sept. 


H.R.  185461  Agricultural  Act  of  19 7j.  Teagus 
recommittal  motion  with  iBstructioos  to  dalecc  titles 
daaling  with  payment  Umltations,  aod  wheat,  feed 
grains,      cotton    and   land-re tlrcaanc  progrsM.      (railed 

167   to  216) Hay 

i       H.R.    Itl544t     Ob  paasaga.      (Passed  212  to   171) Yea 

>  H.R.    17070:     To  reorgaaiu   the  postal  system.     Adoption 

of  conference  report,      (Passed  )38   to  29,   "present^     i)...Yca 

>  S.    19))i     To     estsbllsh     uniform     Federal     rail     safety 
etandarda     and     guidelines     for     tranaportlag  haaardowa  / 
materials.     On  paaaage,      (Paaaed   359   to  0> Vea 

1  U.  J.  Rea.  264:  To  propose  a  conatituclonal  ameodment 
banning  discrimination  en  account  of  sex.  (totloa  to 
dUcherge   the  Committee  on  tlM  Judiciary     from     further 

coasldetstlon.      (Passed   332   to  22) Kay 

I  H.  J.  las.  264t  NcCulloch  rwcomftlttal  motloa  with 
lastroctloas     to     hold  hearings  thereon.      (Failed  24  to 

3*4) Ym 

I       H.   J,   Mas.   2b4:     ua  passage.      (Pssssd   350  to  15) Kay 

H.R.  156191  To  estsbliab  a  nonvoting  delegate  from  tna 
Oistrlcc  of  Coluabia  la  both  the  House  and  Senate.       On 

paaaage.      (Passed  338  to  23) r*« 

H.R.  18723:  To  establish  a  Co^dssioa  en  the 
Organlsstloa  sf  the  Coveraaent  at  Che  District  oC 
Coliabia  aad  to  provide  for  e  nonvoting  delegate  in  th« 
■ousa  fraa  the  DUtrict.     Uo  passage.      (Paassd     300     to 

57) Ye* 

■.».  18110:  To  amend  Uia  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
excsod  saalatance  programs  to  states  and  localities  for 
coaprahaastvs     health     plsanlng.       On  passage.      (Passed 

275  to  l^ Yea 

li.R.  18434:  To  amend  the  CoMualcatfons  Acc  of  19)4 
to  sxs^c  major  party  candldataa  for  tks  PrcaUoacy 
from  aqual-time  provislooa  of  the  Act  aad  to  csubllan 
11ml  tat  lone       on       ca^aign       spend  lag       for    political 

broadcasting.     On  passage.      (Paased  27)  to  98) Xtt 

H.R.  8298:  To  amand  the  Interatate  "mii  i  ■  Aec  to 
alter  nrtaln  restrictions  upon  the  appllcatloa  and 
acepe  of  the  axsaptlon  provided  tbaretn.  Kelaoo 
a—ndamnt   la  tAe   form  of  a  substitute  fur   tne  Co^alttse 

samadmeat.      (Failed   181   to   194) Tea 

8.8.   «2y8:     Xmlsofl  recosHittal  aotlon.      (Failed  141     to 

230) Yea 

K,R.  17570:  To  eamad  the  PtAlic  Health  Service  Acc  to 
szcend  and  altar  tbs  existing  program  ceistlag  to 
educyton.  raaearch  aad  training  in  tiia  fieltks  of  ttcatc 
dia^a,   cancer,   stroke,  and  otaer  asjor  dtssaSM.       On 

passage.      (Paased   )b3   to  0} Yes 

H.R.  In916:  To  msks  approprlatioos  of  $4,42J.l*.5.ihX) 
for  ths  Office  of  Uucallon  for  fiscal  1971.  Oa 
passage   to  ovmrride  veto.      (Passed  289   to  114;   2/)  vacs 

requirsd) M)' 

li.R.   1754BI     io  make  appropriaCIe«ia  of   Hi  billion     Car 
Indepenisnt     Offices     sod  ths  Department  of  Unualag  aad 
Urban  Development     for     fiscal     1971.       On     passage     tv 
override     veto.      (Failed   204  to   195;  2/)  vote  rmquirmd)       j;,- 
S.    33021     Xo  smsnd  tue  Uefanse  Production  Acc  of     ISSU,'"' 

Adoption  of   conference   report.      (Paased  2I«   to  IS)) Kay 

S.  3^47:  To  auuwtize  ti>e  Secretary  of  lateclor  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Harrows  Dale, 
Missouri  River  gasln  Project,      Colorado.       Adoption     of 

conference   report.      (Paased  3)7   to  4) Vt* 

H.  8ms.  Il6i:  To  provide  for  two  hours  debate  on  H.R. 
t78i/9.  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  sad 
adjuatlng  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  si^loyees  of 
ths  (Government.      Previoua  question.      (Passed  2)5  to  a6}<..Y«C 

H.B.    lltHii     Uo  passage,      (Psseed  2)1   to  90) Ye4 

U.K.  lo542t  To  provide  for  the  regulacioa  of  thm 
melliag     oC    imisoliclted     credit     cards.       On     paaaage. 

(Psssad  301  CO  0) ." Yeg 

H.R.   17795*     To  a^W  Vuie' *  VII  '  W  ' 'uib  '  Bouslag    «od  '    '" 
ltrt>an     tovelopment     Acc     of  1965.     On  peeaage.      (Passed 

282   to   32) Key 

H.R.  11913)  To  amead  ths  Public  HeatUi  Service  Act  to 
provide       authoriaatlOQ       for     greats     for  ce^nmticsbla 

dUease  control.     On  passage.      (Passed  312   to  IX Yc» 

H.R.  93061  To  provide  for  the  eitabllshasnt  of  Apestla 
lalsads  Katlonal  Lakeshota  U  l/taconsio.  Kyi 
reco^ttal     w>iian     with     instf-wctions.      (FaiUd  29  to 

197,   "present"   1) ^V 

K.R.  ItflOb:  To  suthorlcs  baited  States  participatloa 
in     csrtalii     iatetnat loaal      tlnaaciai   Institutions.     Oa 

pssasgs.      (Passed   177  to  140)   Yea 

U.R.  IbWM:  To  make  appropr let loss  of  $3,004, 711,auO 
for  the  Tcaasury  and  Post  Office  DepartMata,  the 
Encvtive  Office  and  certain  iadependeot  agettcics  for 
'l*thl      1971.       Adoption  of   confersacc   report.      (Passad 

342  to  8) Vea 

5.  )b37:  To  amend  ttie  Co^mdI  cat  ions  Act  of  \iVi  ta 
SMsapt  major  party  candidates  for  the  Preaideacy  fsom 
equal-time  provlaiooa  of  the  Act  and  to  mstAltsh 
llmltatioos  on  caapalgn  spending  for  political 
brosdcesting.  Adoption  of  confacmacc  report.  (rasssd 
247  to  112,   "preeeot"  2)  j;,y 
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W«aw*.  it-i**    • 


JD*     iCfC.    17 


J0>     »«pi. 

M7     >«9t. 


iJt     Sart. 


Jit*     Sept. 


«.«.  17v>*t  U|lUi*H¥«  K«>t»»«l««H»«  *<t  ot  l*'**- 
Scaw«n«»l  «w«.ta«at   tv  prowlM  tMc  m  mi«  ht  ka  cue 

»y   j»ioxy.      tf«*l«d   l-t>  ce   laJl    ■ 

H.J'.    !/»:>•:      <Ja  ri**dcc.       (I'Uavd    Uv   10  U}.... 

S.     ^JoJ!  lo      ptf«li»«       fat      pttrC&M*      »t      •y«t«M      Md 

«t)ut;M*t  ioi  f«M*mnt0t  wit»t  vahldu  owir  •EAitftory 
^tt«    U»i.c«Cl««a.     H«loo  to  tmvmd  r»i*»     Md     pM». 

t,PM**d  Jt-   .3  -;;  J/J  x^t*  f*^ult««) 

U.K.  N3?;:  ,J  Jlt«r  flowUl'JM  (or  p«o^ti«  lot 
in«i*!  (t«nitt»  m  i«rtltotv*l  watara  «iul  caAdtuatM 
ttablnt  IMM   ol    t^a   I..*.      :*»tl*a   to  aiapctul      n»l«      in* 

pu«.      k?«»MO   3Ii   to  J;   i/J  vat*  rMulradI ■ 

n.k.    13»U;      (o  pfwviJ*  iat  aa     InecMsa     la     r«ta»     at 
paoateo     and     riapttodMnc;     «a<j     tadaaaiiy 
HDtton  ta  auspcod  tolas  vM  p««a.      tfwaaii 
"pra«a«c"   1;   i'i  woea  laqultai) 


WeotufF.  qM«l>0",   < 


112     Sapt.   . 
313     Sapc. 


_jtiwrlia  lodiu  tot  acbila  n«aa«  l«[ 
on     CQ  auiraaa  ruU*  «o4  paaa.      tlTaaaM 

J, J   vBta  laquitadj  

':  to  »ik«  apftuprLatlooa  icr  Pwlic  Mt^B 
Aco«i;  Inatp  Coaauaiaa  lot  ll*i..il  1^71. 
.an  10  tacad*  and  caaeat  In  Saaata  aaandaaat 
t>r      conlataM     pri)«tttia|  S«)7,DU0  la  platiitirti 

._.    tarn  wlcMf-LtiKDia  pD*dmr     proJac£     In     Matna. 

<F«llad   Ul   la  iWl-..- - 

H.   ftaa.    IJJUi     A  raaoiittloa  citiM     Aicwld     S.     JMiMon 

lar     coDta^i  o(  Cim^taaa.     iia  pMsaga.      (Paa«*d  317  La 


i«7    CP    ' 


lapotcad 


I»7. . 


'  isVdi:      to  altat     axlatloc     dn»i     akuaa     «ciucatli>n 

ptograae,  piavantioa,  tca«Mant  and  raitabl Illation 
»roftta^,  ravuini  tn«  Fadctal  natcottca  Iwa  and 
^a«lty  atruccuts,  md  piovUlaf  •d41tUa«l  IM 
aafatca^oL  aathuaa.  On  paaaat*.  (rataad  J^l  to  a, 
"ptaaaot"  l> 


Jill    JMPC.   2o 


121     S«7t.   i* 


Sapt.   Jy 
S«p(.    M 


U>    S«pc.   3U 


baU   Jll    lo  O) 


)C     railtaAil 

uiluptlna  al 

luc  auaoaa 
aatUalUatlc 
Adoption     a( 


».   iJ»Ai       To    pt«vld«     «wMorlsACUn     lot     iraMia      tat 

:ijwjnlralr1-  dlaaM*  c««trol  and  vacclnatlo.t 
aaaiataaca.     Atloptlun  o(     cdiitattAca     taport.        lFMa«J 

iJJ   ta  i> 

i.    lUJi      lu     altat      UL 

•ataty     *ail     lia««tUuua 

CDi\i<it«acM    tapott.       {fai 

il.ri.    171^:      IB  autuDtt 

procuraaanl        raaaatsa        add        &ala(u«rJ 

■ilflBtla  caoatruEitiin     lot      liac«l     ivll. 

eanfatanca   lapeit,      iPa«aa<l   3*1   to   liJ 

M.k.  Itfldi:  Ta  ptovlda  loaf  tars  ilnanclng  IT 
axpaitdad  utMn  oaaa  ttamaportatlan  pro(fa«a,  Daland 
BMgitwinr  to  radwca  aurataca  autnvnty  to  $3.1  oUlloa 
£rMB  ii  bllllBH  lot  B^aaia  and  Iowa.      <l-aa««4     /UU     to 

H.I.'iiisSr'oa'paaaaia.      <Paaaod   Hi'  to   U) 

H.I.  1M79:  lo  aaand  tn«  Atoalc  Eaatiy  Act  at  it>t  lo 
allKlnata     tna     taqulraaant     lot  a   fiMUns  of  proctltal 

valiM.     00  paaaaga.      traaaad   Jko   to  0) 

H.H.  W**4i  lo  provi««  far  guarda  ta  aecovaay 
airci'It  oj^ratatl  by  V-S.  air  catiiara  in  ordat  ce 
pra««nt  hljackln|»  aftd  to  ralaa  lavanw  for  lh*t 
pu[po«a.     WB  paasage.      tPwaad   J2J  to   17) - 


..Ym 


ibstftt. 
'Absent, 


If  present,  muIJ  h»vc  voted  -yvM.". 
If  pr«ent,  would  have  voted  "nay". 


An  BmjutATioN  or  Tsuu 
Of  dbcmUj,  the  report  oonudM  paril*- 
ment*ry  tafma  with  which  the  reader  may 
not  be  fajnUlar.  ab  explaJiAtlon  of  some  of 
these  terme  may.  therelore,  be  helirful: 

A.  A  qwyrum  call  consl*U  of  a  caUln*  of 
th«  roU  of  Member!  to  determine  wbeCher  or 
not  ft  quorum — e  majority  of  Membef» — U 
present.  No  buslneee  may  be  conducted  when 
It  la  found  that  a  quorum  Is  not  prwent. 

B.  Recommittal:  a«nerully.  on  aU  impor- 
t*nt  bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
k  oommlttee,  wlQi  or  without  Instructtons. 
18  voted  upon  by  the  House  befcre  It  votee 
upon  paasace  of  the  bill.  If  such  a  motion  la 
adopted.  It  mauia  that  the  bUl  will  be 
Changed,  delayed,  or  even  killed.  However, 
when  a  motion  to  recommit  Is  accompanied 
by  instrucUona.  the  vote  generally  indicate* 
whether  the  Member  la  In  favor  of  or  o^ 
posed  to  the  change  In  the  legislation  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Instructions  and  does  not  nec- 
eaaarUy  Indicate  his  poeltlon  on  the  bill  se  a 
whole.  A  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tlonj.  If  adopted,  doea  not  ItlU  the  blU. 

C.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  approral  of 
ttiB  committee  conceme<l.  go  to  the  Houee 
Committee  on  Rules  where  a  rule,  in  the 
form  of  a  House  resoluUon  (H.  Bee.)  to 
granted  covering  the  time  allowed  for  de- 
bAte,  oonstderatlon  of  amendments,  and 
other  parUameatary  qnestlons. 

D.  conference  Report:  Repreaentatlvee 
from  both  Houses  of  Congress  m«rt  In  ooo- 
ference  to  work  out  dlflerence*  eUstlng  in 
the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  two  bodle*. 
Upon  conclusion  of  their  conference,  a  re- 
port la  submitted  to  each  Hou.'ie  setting  forth 
the  agreementa  reached.  Each  Hmise  then 
must  act  by  way  of  adopting  cr  rejecting 
the  conference  report  in  whole  or  tn  part. 

E-  Previov-S  question:  A  motion  Which,  If 
adopted,  shuU  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  House  and  prevent* 
further  amendments  to  such  (Kt>poettlon. 

P.  Laying  on  th.e  table:  A  motion  to  lay  a 
bUl  on  the  table.  If  adopted.  klUs  the  blU. 

O  The  type  of  blU  can  be  determined  by 
the  letters  which  precede  Ite  number.  All 
bills  that  originate  In  the  House  are  desig- 
nated by  an  "H."  those  that  originate  in  the 
Senate  by  an  "S."  There  are  four  main  types: 

(I)  HJi.  (S.)  designates  a  bill  which, 
when  passed  by  both  Houses  In  Identical 
form  ftw'l  signed  by  the  President,  becomM 
law. 


(3)  HJ.  Res.  {SJ.  Se$.)  daiAgnates  a  Joint 
resolution  which  must  pass  both  Houses  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  before  becoming 
law.  It  Is  generally  used  for  conUnulng  the 
life  of  an  existing  law.  or  In  submitting  to 
the  States  a  constitutional  amendment.  In 
which  case  It  does  not  require  the  signature 
of  the  President  but  must  be  passed  by  a 
two'thlrds   majority   at    both    House*. 

t3)  H.  Con.  R€S.  (S.  con.  Rea.)  designate* 
a  concurrent  resolution.  To  become  effective 
it  must  be  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  but  does  not  require  the  President'* 
signature.  It  Is  used  to  take  Joint  action 
which  LB  purely  within  the  JurisdlcUon  of 
Congress.  Many  emergency  laws  carry  the 
provision  that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 


protective  of  our  troops'  security,  and 
mutually  enforceable— the  Presldent'B 
decision  was  especially  gratifying  to  me. 
This  was  the  President's  best  speech 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  It  was  open, 
positive,  clear,  and  unequivocal.  It  can- 
not be  Ignored  or  dismissed.  It  will,  I 
hope,  mark  the  point  where  pursuit  oX  » 
tragic  and  devastating  war  took  a  deci- 
sive turn  toward  lasting  peace. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON,  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OV    NXW   J^UCT 
IN  TBE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdov.  October  8,  1970 
Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  United  States  Is  determined  to  stop 
the  kUllng.  end  the  war.  and  bring  last- 
ing peace  to  South  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china. 

He  made  It  equally  clear  that  a  stand- 
still cease-flre  Is  the  first  and  essential 
step  toward  these  objectives — a  position 
with  which  I  heartUy  concur. 

Though  he  recogniied  a  cease-flre  may 
be  hard  to  obtain  and  difficult  to  main- 
tain, it  is  obvious  that  he  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  this  course,  that  he  sees  a 
cease-flre  as  the  quickest  way  to  stop  the 
killing,  to  bring  about  fruitful  negotia- 
tions and  to  permit  total  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops,  and  that  he  will  persist 
in  his  cease-flre  proposal  even  if  it  Is,  at 
first,  rebuffed. 

After  4  year*  of  persistent  effort  to  win 
support  for  a  Vietnam  cease-flre — a 
cease-flre  initiated  by  the  United  States. 


GROUPING  EYED  BY  EDUCATORS 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  naoxifXA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENT ATI  V*S 

Thursdav.  October  8,  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 

was  with  considerable  concern  and  con- 
sternation that  I  learned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare has  announced  plans  to  prohibit 
abiUty  grouping  in  schools  because  it  has 
been  used  In  some  cases  to  continue 
segregation. 

Having  been  an  educator  for  nearly  30 
years  before  T  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  distressed  that  such  a  move 
Is  being  considered,  as  are  many  of  the 
teachers  and  students  In  my  District.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  introducing  Into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr,  Richard  C. 
Bayer  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 6,  1970  issue  of  the  Norfolk.  Virginia 
Ledger-Star.  I  would  call  particular 
attention  to  the  statement  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth E.  Pulp,  which  points  out  that  under 
the  pnMlcd  ruling  the  retarded  chU- 
dren  ^^ffijflw»inade  to  suffer,  because 
they.  t6o.  would  be  denied  special  classes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  far  better  and  more  effective  ways 
of  Implementing  integration  than  by 
denying  professional  educators  the  right 
to  group  children  according  U>  their 
abUlty.  Let  me  i«Uerate  the  ^ords^f 


^    ••i'-Tr-- 
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Dr.  Luther  McRae.  who  urges  that  these 
possible  cases  of  segregation  be  handled 
on  an  Individual  basis.  Let  us  return  the 
control  of  education  to  the  educators. 

OBOCFtNO   ETED    BT   EDUCATOBS 

(By  Richard  C.  Bayer) 

NoaFOLK. — Federal  Judge  J.  SkeUy  Wright 
1*  bast  remembered  by  educators  as  the  man 
who  came  up  from  New  Orleans  and  out- 
lawed tracking  (ability  grouping)  of  stu- 
dents m  the  Washington.  O.O.,  pubUo 
schools. 

He  ruled  In  that  lDfl7  case  that  the  poor 
and  the  black  should  have  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  middle  class  whites 
and  that  tracking  had  separated  the  races 
In  the  Washing  on  system  snd  created 
Inequalities. 

Last  week,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  W«Uare  announced  that  It  Is 
drafting  a  prohibition  against  ability  group- 
mg  because  it  Is  being  used  by  some  school 
districts  to  segregate  students  by  race  within 
schools. 

All  four  school  systems  In  the  Norfolk  area 
practice  some  sort  of  grouping  of  students. 

While  school  offlclals  say  this  Is  done  with- 
out regard  to  race  there  are  Indications  now 
that  some  school  systems  are  looking  at  the 
racial  composition  of  ability  or  achievement 
groups. 

Dr.  Keimeth  E.  Fulp.  assistant  super- 
intendent for  Instruction  for  the  Chesa- 
peake school  system,  said: 

"We  treat  all  the  children  the  same  re- 
gardless of  their  race  and  In  some  cases 
goupe  are  predominantly  white  and  In  other 
cases  they  are  predominantly  black. 

"I'd  have  to  say  that  If  It  happens  they  are 
aU  black  or  all  white  we  go  back  and  balance 
things  out  a  bit." 

Fulp  said  be  thought  HEW  wasn't  being 
I  very  realistic. 

3Q  "If  we  follow  what  they  are  implying,  we 

3  couldn't  even  have  special  education  claaees 

X  (for  the  mentally  retarded)." 

f  Judge   Wright's   decision,   Fulp   said,   had 

actually  resulted  in  this. 

In  Virginia  Beach,  where  racial  problems 
are  minimized  alnce  the  percentage  of  black 
children  In  tbe  system  Is  below  10,  the  whole 
concept  of  grouping  Is  under  a  re-e valuation. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barns,  chairman  of  the  study 
committee,  said  a  survey  showed  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  favored  grouping. 

2.  Ralph  Newton,  director  of  elementary 
education  in  the  Norfolk  system.  Interviewed 
about  grouping  before  tbe  HEW  announce- 
ment,  said : 

"We're  concerned  with  race  and  we're  try- 
Uig  to  Integrate  each  class  within  each  grade. 

"We  don't  think  we'd  be  on  safe  ground  If 
we  had  sU-black  classes  or  all-white  classes." 

Newton  and  other  area  educators  inter- 
viewed stressed  that  grouping  can  only  be 
fair  and  effective  If  tbe  student  Is  not 
"locked"  Into  one  study  group. 

The  student  might  study  reading  with  an 
lUlvanced  group,  but  move  to  another  group 
where  achievement  In  mathematics  la  lower. 

"We're  looking  at  anything  we  do  In  tbe 
Ughl  of  race."  Newton  continued.  "We  don't 
want  to  develop  isolation  of  white  students 
or  black  students." 

The  One  art  of  allowing  children  to  pro- 
greas  at  their  own  achievement  rate  Is  Uien 
balanced  by  tbe  pervading  iscue  of  race. 

Dr.  L.  C.  McRae.  assistant  superintendent 
for  Instruction  in  tbe  Portsmouth  schools, 
commented  on  HEW  plans  to  prohibit 
grouping: 

"ir  they  are  trying  to  rout  oirt  practices 
where  grouping  Is  done  to  get  around  de- 
segregation orders.  It  should  be  handled  on 
an  individual  basis. 

"Vm  sure  they  have  some  caaes  where 
school  systems  have  BegrAgated  olaairoom*, 
but  grouping  makes  It  poaslble  for  b<^ 
end  girls  to  catch  op  and  learn  and  It  al- 
lows the  above  average  student  of  both 
races  to  be  duUlengad." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RElifARKS 

COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   OKLAWAia 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  S.  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lilte 
to  speak  of  the  significance  of  Columbus 
Day.  To  my  mind.  It  has  not  been 
properly  dealt  with  in  terms  of  lt£  mean- 
ing for  our  own  times.  Of  course,  every 
schoolboy  knows  about  the  great  man 
Christopher  Columbus  who  in  1492  dis- 
covered America.  But  what  manner  of 
man  was  he?  What  led  him  on  this  ex- 
treme quest  In  the  face  of  the  unknown 
perils  which  lurked  beyond  the  Atlantic 
horizon? 

I  would  put  two  qualities  first  when 
speaking  of  the  adventures  and  travels 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  HeEe  are. 
optimism  in  his  initial  appraisal  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  individual 
on  his  own  and  extraordlnar>-  courage 
when  the  trials  to  be  overcome  emerged 
far  more  fiercely  than  he  had  ever  as- 
sumed they  would. 

Consider  his  optimism  flrst.  In  this  day 
and  age.  it  is  popular  to  imagine  great 
leaders  In  world  events  as  tough  men, 
perhaps  even  cynical  and  pesslmlitlc 
men.  This  is  unfortunate,  in  my  view. 
For  it  should  be  clear  that  our  greatest 
accomplishments  have  come  from  those 
who  have  pointedly  underestimated  the 
task  before  them.  But  this  is  an  irony 
which  only  turns  out  to  be  patent  com- 
mon-wnse  when  examined.  Only  those 
who  have  imderesUmated  a  great  trial 
are  prepared  to  undergo  It.  Only  those 
who  laugh  off  what  tbe  greater  part  of 
mankind  perceive  as  certain  tragedy  can 
achieve  greatly  In  the  face  of  apparently 
insuperable  challenges.  How  did  Colum- 
bus underestimate  the  challenges  before 
him?  For  Instance,  he  set  great  store  by 
the  apocryphal  Old  Testament  "Book  of 
Esdras,"  and  was  influenced  by  Its  cos- 
mography, notably  the  statement  that 
the  waters  cover  only  one-seventh  part 
of  the  earth.  His  overestimate  of  the 
amount  of  land  composing  the  earth's 
surface,  combined  with  what  has  been 
called  his  "fortunate  underestimate  of 
distance"  between  Spain  and  India,  de- 
rived from  Ptolemy,  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  his  determination  to  undertake 
the  westward  voyage.  Another  basic 
geographical  concept  of  Columbus  was 
that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  S6% 
miles— a  flgure  flrst  given  by  the  Arab 
philosopher  Alfraganus.  in  Arabic  miles, 
which  gives  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  for 
the  earth's  circumference:  but  Colum- 
bus' miles  were  those  on  his  PortugucK 
navigational  charts,  which  means  that  he 
made  the  earth  about  one-fourth  smaller 
than  It  is. 

Some  people  might  scotn  Columbus' 
simplicity  in  these  matters — his  general 
unpreparedness.  if  you  will.  But  I  think 
that  would  be  unwise.  Would  we  have 
beaten  Kilter's  dretwl  threat  had  we  been 
totally  realistic  about  all  the  prices  we 
were  going  to  have  to  pay  in  doing  so? 
Would  we  have  reached  the  moon  with- 
out a  generally  romantic  notion  that  we 
could  do  It.  no  matter  what?  Would  we 
have  been  able  to  stave  off  both  Com- 
mtinlst  imperialism  and  a  general  war 
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to  end  all  mankind  If  we  had  thought  too 
long  about  the  cost  of  each  move?  All 
the  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
no.  Progress  does  not  serve  the  timid 
and  the  cynical,  but  rather  raises  to  emi- 
nence those  whom  their  fellow  men  often 
think  of  as  simpletons,  when  their  final 
triumphs  give  the  He  to  their  critics. 

So  it  was  with  Columbus  the  optimist. 
But  what  also  must  not  be  forgotten  Is 
his  courage  and  his  stick-to-it-lveness 
when  the  going  got  rough.  He  never  gave 
up.  but  remained  always  faithful  to  his 
original  dream.  Ridicule,  disgrace,  ap- 
parent failure,  and  arrest — none  of  these 
daimted  him.  but  rather  spurred  him  on 
his  way.  Three  tempestuous  roundtrips 
he  made  across  the  wild  Atlantic  in  what 
would  now  be  called  a  very  small  vessel. 
But  If  he  were  ever  afraid,  his  fear  made 
him  stick  only  that  much  more  closely 
to  attaining  his  goal.  He  thought  he  had 
discovered  India,  but  even  that  perhaps 
is  the  mark  of  a  very  great  man — to  dis- 
cover something  of  enormous  value 
whose  significance  is  not  appreciated 
until  many,  many  years  later. 

In  Columbus'  manner,  we  must  also 
pursue  our  course  on  this  frail  vessel 
called  America.  The  going  will  be  rough, 
but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  dream 
which  sent  us  on  our  way  as  one  people 
in  the  first  place — that  our  ship  of  state 
would  remain  the  land  of  the  brave  and 
the  home  of  the  free. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  only  the 
first  Italian  to  make  a  mark  of  greatness 
In  America.  Another  was  Enrico  Fermi, 
the  famous  ItaUan  physicist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  who  emigrated  to  these 
shores  in  1938.  Although  he  never 
marched  In  the  ranks,  he  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
World  War  IL  For  It  was  Enrico  Perml 
who  split  the  atom  and  thus  beat  Hitler's 
scientists  to  the  pimch.  Still  another 
eminent  Italian  to  come  to  this  country 
was  Arturo  Toscanini,  who  became  the 
greatest  concert  conductor  of  our  time 
and,  in  so  doing,  vastly  rairicbed  the 
American  cultural  scene.  There  are  also 
many  famous  and  nationally  revered 
Italian  Americans.  Their  names  would 
include:  Magellan,  Joe  DiMaggio,  Rocky 
Marciano.  and  the  late,  beloved  Coach 
Lombardl  of  pro-footbail  fame. 

Here  at  home  some  of  our  most  promi- 
nent Delaware  leaders  and  families 
proudly  bear  Italian  names.  I  shall  men- 
tion but  one — Father  Balducelli,  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  make  our  commu- 
nity a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 


TOM  KIPHUH 


HON.  iOm  J.  ROONET 

or  MSW  TOKK 

at  TBX  HOTTSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  October  t,  1970 

Mr.  ROONBY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  our  de- 
vout Jewiish  friend.s.  the  past  days  of 
penitence  obsened  by  them  have  givsi 
us  renewed  Inspiration  even  though  these 
holy  days  belong  to  those  of  another 
faith.  These  days  have  recmphaslzed  for 
us  the  Importance  which  Jewry  places 
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upon  the  days  Immediately  following  the 
observance  ol  the  Jewish  New  Year 
which  began  with  Rosh  Hashana. 

As  our  friends  celebrate  Yom  Kippur. 
beginning  tomorrow  at  sundow-n.  which 
is  the  most  solemn  of  all  Jewish  holy 
days,  we  cannot  but  be  deeply  grateful 
for  the  vicarious  spiritual  uplifting 
which  comes  to  us  from  their  beautiful 
rituals.  For  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  this 
sacred  Day  of  Atonement  on  Saturday 
is  one  of  deep  spiritual  signiflcance.  To 
those  of  us  of  other  faiths  this  day  has 
great  meaning  also,  since  we,  too.  can 
share  In  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  it. 

As  this  period  of  deep  religious  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  comes  to  an  end,  I 
want  to  again  extend  my  warmest  New 
Year's  greetings  to  my  host  of  Jewish 
friends  and  neighbors  wishing  them 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
abuiidEnce.  For  my  many  friends  In 
Israel  observing  these  days,  including  the 
suff  and  all  the  girls  at  Baylt  l^pletot 
Home  in  Jerusalem.  I  have  a  special  wish 
for  them— a  aish  that  these  tempestuous 
days  of  war  and  political  unrest  through- 
out the  Middle  East  may  soon  be  over 
and  that  a  just  and  righteous  peace  may 
prevail. 


THE  LUNATICS  ARE  RDNNINO  THE 
ASYLUM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAlJ»otinA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  October  ».  1970 

Mr.  aCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
short  three  pages  Al  Capp  does  more  to 
shed  light  on  the  violence  which  has 
plagued  the  college  campuses  of  this 
country  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
reams  of  material  put  forthiy  one  of  the 
more   recent  Presidential   commissions. 

Mr.  Capp  contends  that  the  major 
problem  the  colleges  face  is  that  they 
are  bemg  nm  by  Itmatlcs.  I  suppose  that 
this  article  might  be  termed  controver- 
sial since  it  does  not  put  the  onus  of  guUt 
for  the  college  situation  on  the  heads  of 
the  middle-class  American,  the  police, 
the  National  Guard,  mlllurlsm,  the  cur- 
rent administration,  incipient  racism. 
US.  imperialism,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
inevitable  historical  processes,  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  or  even  on  Mayor 
Daley.  In  fact,  he  does  not  even  divide 
the  guilt  up  equally  between  these  well- 
known  causes  of  campus  unrest.  Mr. 
Capp  seems  to  feel  that  the  sacking,  loot- 
ing, bombing,  and  general  disheveled 
state  of  affairs  might  possibly  be  due  to 
criminals  posing  as  students  and  morons 
posing  as  learned  men.  This  is  a  novel 
approach  to  the  situation  and  deserving 
of  more  Intensive  study.  But  let  us  not 
appoint  a  commission  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Capps  article  was  taken  from  the 
Yotmg  Americans  for  Freedom  monthly 
magazine  New  Ouard.  as  follows: 
Tm  Lunatics  art  Rtticwimo  thb  Astlcm 
(By  Ai  Opp) 

I've  mad«  A  careful  study  of  tbe  college 
tltuatlon  ftnd  I  bave  good  news  for  you.  Our 
colleges  have  only  one  problem.  The  lunatic* 
are  running  tlie  eeylimi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbe  university  was  once  a  place  we  sent 
our  loved  ones  who  were  golnK  through  one 
of  life's  most  ludicrous  and  irrational 
stages — puberty  ...  In  the  hope  they'd  pick 
up  some  useful  knowledge,  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, some  useful  connections  .  .  .  and 
to  get  them  out  of  our  sight  while  their 
minds  ond  Ibelr  complexion  cleared  up. 
Our  colleges  were  once  run  to  introduce  some 
order  into  tbe  disordered  thinking  of  our 
pubescenu.  to  elevate  their  morals  above  the 
chimpanzee  level,  and  to  discipline  their 
mtucles. 

Today,  they  are^/tm  to  suit  the  wildest 
wblnu  of  their  unbalanced  minds,  It  has 
sunk  to  a  moral  level  that  a  chimpanzee  can 
live  with,  but  only  a  chimpanzee,  and  It 
grovels  at  the  flexing  of  their  muscles. 

A  college  education  once  humanized  its 
puberty-maddened.  Today,  It  is  a  temple  of 
puberty- worship. 

And  what  I  say  la  that  any  admlnutratlon 
of  men  over  40  who  consider  students  under 
39  as  smart  as  they  are — Is  probably  right. 
Too  many  colleges  have  become  a  comhl. 
nation  playpen  and  pigpen  because  It  dis- 
regards one  of  the  Immutable  facts  of  na- 
ture .  .  .  and  that  Is  the  inferiority  of  the 
college  students  to  any  other  class. 

The  non-college  student  ts  a  citizen  who 
announces  to  tbe  world  that  he  can  be  useful 
to  U,  four  years  before  s  student  can. 

But  when  a  college  student  registers  as 
one.  It  18  his  confession  to  tbe  world  that  be 
needs  four  more  years  of  its  indulgence 
and  charity  before  he  can  contribute  any- 
tbing  to  It.  It  Is  a  shameful  and  pitiful  state. 
and  It  would  seem  prudent  for  anyone  in  It 
not  to  attract  attention  to  himself. 

Until  lately,  students  were  decently  aware 
of  their  low  condition,  and  hoped  not  to  be 
noticed,  while  they  strove  to  rise  above  it. 

And.  until  today,  college  administrations 
were  aware  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority,  and  treated  students  with  the 
benign  contempt  they  deserve.  And  while 
they  did.  tbe  aluninl  were  content  to  support 
institutions  like  Princeton  to  trust  Its  young 
to  their  Ewlmlnlstratlons.  to  beatow  hononi 
upon  Its  great  administrators  and  in  some 
cases,  to  pay  them  a  living  wage. 

It  was.  however,  when  they  begun  to  treat 
academics  as  equals  that  tbe  trout>te  started. 
I  Live  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  Harvard  Square  as  tbe 
crow  flies.  Today  what  you  see  flying  above 
Harvard  are  mainly  deans,  propelled  by 
student  feet. 

8CHUBSXNGEB   AlfD   OiLBEirTH 

I  remember  how  amusing  It  was  once,  at 
Cambridge  dinner  tables,  to  listen  to  Arthur 
Schlealnger  Jr.,  and  Ken  Oalbraltb  tell  bow 
they'd  run  the  country  If  they  had  the 
chance.  You  could  enjoy  tbetr  fantaalea  In 
perfect  safety  because  you  knew  they'd  never 
have  the  cbance.  Then,  suddenly,  they  bad 
the   cbance. 

It  wasnt  amusing  anymore.  It  wasn't 
fantasy  anymore.  It  wasn't  even  safe  any- 
more. It  became  tbe  way  It  is  now.  And  Us 
going  to  get  worse,  until  we  stop  being 
sentimental  about  this  thing  and  realize  that 
those  In  tbe  academic  world  simply  are  not 
the  equals  of  those  in  tbe  real  world.  In 
the  real  world,  one  must  outsmart  one's 
superiors.  To  succeed  in  the  academic  world, 
one  need  only  to  outsmart  one's  Inferiors — 
studenta.  That's  not  antt-lnteUectuallam. 
It's  a  defense  against  It. 

I've  worked  In  both  worlds  and  I  am 
appalled  at  tbe  antl-intellectuallsm  of  our 
intellectual  community.  Altbougb  they  are 
tbe  world's  highest  paid  babysitters,  tbey 
lack  tbe  Intellect  to  understand,  and  tbe 
manners  to  respect  the  immeasurably  su- 
perior Intellect  of  tboee  who  created  the 
wonderful  and  complex  and  Imperfect  out- 
side world,  who  support  the  academic  world 
they  whine  about  tbe  ontaide  world  from. 
and  who.  from  time  to  Uine,  are  called  on 
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to  protect  the  whincr&  from  the  lunatics 
they've  made  of  so  many  of  our  children. 

But  the  shining  doesn't  stop.  When  we 
protect  them,  as  Jack  Kennedy  put  It.  with 
all  necessary  vigor,  they  whine  Tnore  loudly, 
as  they  did  at  Kent  State. 

John  Lindsay  wasn't  wrong  to  fly  the 
flag  at  half-mast  for  tbe  kids  at  Kent  State. 
His  mistake  was  that  he  flew  tt  for  the 
wrong  bunch.  Tbe  martyrs  at  Kent  State 
were  those  kids  of  ours  in  National  Guard 
uniforms — who  we  ordered  to  protect  tbe 
University  from  the  mob  that  the  Mahysera 
end  Kellyg  and  Fatks  of  Its  campus  bad 
goaded  into  madness.  Tbe  martyra  were  the 
kids  who  had  left  theu  construct!  ye  lives  to 
stop  the  destruction  at  Kent  SUte  because 
we  ordered  them  to.  Those  who  whined  for  ua 
to  give  thai  order  are  now  whining  that  we 
didn't  also  order  tbem  to  let  the  lunatics 
stone  them  to  death. 

Lunacy  at  our  schools  Isn't  honUddal — 
not  yet — but  It  is  getting  there.  Here  you 
have  lunatics  of  all  ages — In  all  positions — 
from  tbe  most  humble  dean  to  the  most 
powerful    freshman,    running   things. 

You  wont  find  a  more  perfect  example 
of  perfect  lunacy  in  Kafka  and  Kraflt-Bbb- 
Ing.  in  Laurel  and  Hardy,  even  in  Schles- 
inger  and  Galbralth.  than  the  events  at 
Princeton  during  the  second  week  in  May. 

KVLWIB   OVZZ   AT   IDA 

Several  hundred  students,  egged  on  and 
flred  up  by  a  flock  of  faculty  Faglns,  decided 
that  this  country  would  never  again  need  to 
bo  defended,  Tbey  marched  to  end  all  opera- 
tions at  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 
Tbey  barred  the  entrance  with  bicycle  chains, 
saving  out  a  few  of  the  heavier  type  to  he 
used  on  any  IDA  employees  unscrupulous 
enough  to  try  to  sneak  in  and  go  to  work. 
Then  tbey  linked  their  arms,  toes,  and 
tails,  and  created  a  barrier  of  bodies,  and 
body  odor.  President  Oobeen.  with  tbe  cour- 
age that  has  made  him  a  legend,  stormed 
onto  tbe  scene  and  instructed  IDA  deputy 
director  Neuwlrth  to  tell  the  mob  that  they 
could  go  tight  on  with  anything  tbey  had 
ixx.  mind,  providing  they  remained  non- 
violent, didn't  damage  the  building,  and 
didn't  interfere  with  anyone's  rights.  He 
then  told  the  IDA  sdentlsta  to  go  home.  One 
Job  they  left  unfinished  In  the  building  was 
the  fly<*l  development  of  a  devlc*  to  detect 
hidden  buzoon  beings,  i^lch  would  save 
countleoB  lives  from  attack  from  ambush  not 
only  In  this  war.  but  in  any  war  to  come. 
But,  with  the  lunatics  running  the  asylum 
It  was  decided  there  would  never  be  any  more 
attacks  on  us.  and  no  further  need  to  go  on 
with  such  silly  experiments. 

The  mob  agreed  to  be  non-vtolent.  not  to 
damage  tbe  IDA  building,  and  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  anyone's  rights.  Tliey  non-vtolentlf 
broke  a  large  antenna  off  tbe  roof  and  re- 
placed It  with  a  peace  symbol,  the  Viet  Cong 
flag.  Tbey  didn't  damage  tbe  building.  They 
painted  obeoene  words  and  flltby  pictures  on 
all  four  walls  and  dropped  a  stench  txmib 
Into  tbe  ventilator.  They  dldnt  interfere 
with  anyone's  rights.  Anyone  who  ap- 
proached tbe  building  hod  the  right  to  duck 
the  rocks  they  hurled  at  them.  The  admin- 
istration, stern  disciplinarians  to  tbe  end. 
served  them  sandwiches,  doughnuts  and  hot 
ooSee:  and  while  tbe  mob  and  their  faciUty 
Paglna  were  busy  munching  their  picnic 
ItuuAes  and  smoking  their  pot.  President 
Oobeen  csilsd  a  faculty  meeting  that  lasted 
until  4  AJf.  to  discuss  ways  to  handle  tbe 
situation. 

I  don't  know  U  anyone  suggested  that  one 
way  might  be  to  turn  firehoses  on  tbem  .  .  . 
or  to  expell  tbem  on  tbe  spot,  declare  them 
trespassers,  vandals  and  public  nuisances  and 
permit  the  Prlnoeton  pcdloe  to  pile  tbem  into 
paddy  wagons. 

I  don't  know  If  anyone  reminded  Presi- 
dent Gobeen  that  Prlnceton>  commitment 
to  tbe  government  wae  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  IDA  untU  197fi,  sad  there  wuant  a 
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student  lunatic  or  faculty  Pagln  In  that  mob 
Princeton  was  committed  to  tolerate  beyond 
the  next  thirty  seconds. 

Which  coounltment  did  Princeton  honor? 

Its  commitment  to  tbe  defense  of  tbe 
nation  or  Its  commitment  to  the  lunatics 
whose  sickness  Is  tbe  fantasy  that,  because 
they  prefer  to  enjoy  America's  affluence  in 
peace,  our  enemies  will  be  lunatic  enough 
to  let  tbem.  once  we  destroy  our  capacity 
to  maintain  that  peace? 

Princeton  djdn't  order  the  obsenlty  bowl- 
ing, stench-bomb  throwing  mob  off  the  cam- 
pus. It  ordered  off  the  sclentUts  from  the 
IDA. 

No.  there  wasn't  a  single  move  In  that 
that  a  sane  man  would  make,  or  a  lunatic 
wouldn't.  And  then  there  was  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  leaders  of  your  1968  riot 
here  to  your  Board  of  Trustees — an  act  com- 
parable to  appolnung  Richard  Speck  night 
watchman  to  tbe  nurses  dormitory  or  Adolpb 
Elcbmann  Chief  Rabbi  of  Berlin. 

When  tbe  lunatics  take  over,  everything 
goe«  crazy,  right  down  tbe  line. 

BACXSU   IN   THE   IVT   LEACTTT 

Princeton  exlsu  because  of  the  revolution 
of  men  who  wanted  to  be  free.  Now  there 
are  those  at  Princeton  who  teach  revolution 
against  the  freedom  they  won.  But  tbey 
don't  give  the  students  a  full  course.  They 
aren't  taught  that  revolution  doesn't  consist 
wholly  of  wearing  Che  Guevara's  old  hairdo. 
L«on  Trotsky's  old  beard,  and  Audle 
Murphy's  old  uniform,  and  going  out  and 
lobbing  rocks  at  the  other  side.  Tbey  orent 
taught  that  In  a  revolution,  the  other  side. 
whether  they're  cops,  or  construction 
workers,  or  other  kids  in  NaUonol  Guard 
uniforms — con  fight  bock.  And  when  they 
do,  the  ball-baked  revolutionaries  cry  their 
hearts  out.  and  those  who  sent  them  to  tbe 
barricades  half-raw.  demand  that  we  cry  for 
them. 

Princeton,  which  once,  when  reason 
reigned,  abhorred  racism,  now  teaches  it,  by 
example,  as  tbey  do  at  Yale  and  Harvard. 
It  comes  In  a  more  sophisticated  form,  but 
that's  because  the  Ivy  League  can  afford  a 
more  expensive  type  of  bigot.  At  Yale  when 
Kingman  Brewster  said  that  no  black  mw" 
could  get  a  fair  trial  in  the  aute  of  Connec- 
ticut, what  be  also  sold.  In  effect,  was  that 
there  weren't  13  honest  white  men  In  the 
stale  of  Connecticut.  Now  racism  Is  racism 
no  matter  which  race  it  is  directed  against. 
If  Kingman  Brewster  bad  said  there 
weren't  twelve  honest  black  men  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  tbe  Yale  faculty  would  have 
demanded  bis  dismissal,  and  I'd  have  cheered 
them.  But.  when  the  Vice  President  de- 
manded his  dismissal,  the  Yale  faculty  sup- 
ported Brewster  fully.  The  Yale  faculty 
endorsed  its  president's  racism  aa  blindly 
as  the  faculty. of  any  backwater  Alabama 
school  has  ever  endorsed  the  racism  of  Its 
governor. 

At  Harvard  last  year,  four  black  students 
In  Its  Black  Studies  department,  designated 
specifically  by  color,  were  granted  powers 
to  vote  on  tbe  hiring  and  firing  of  instructors 
in  that  department,  equal  to  that  of  any 
dean.  Only  Oscar  Handlln.  one  of  the  handful 
unaffected  by  the  lunacy  there,  pointed  out 
that  a  umverslty  that  grants  privileges  based 
only  on  the  color  of  a  student's  skin,  can 
also  wltbhold  privileges  on  tbe  same  basis. 
You  can't  get  anymore  racist  than  thst,  but 
you  can  try  .  .  .  and  Princeton  has. 

Princeton's  racism  Isnt  as  coarse  as  Yale's, 
or  as  flagrant  as  Harvard's.  It  runs  so  deep. 
Its  victims  cant  detect  It.  But  they're  im- 
easy,  unhappy;  they're  beginning  to  suspect 
It.  Black  students  here  areh't  treated  as  men 
are;  they're  indulged  as  pets  are.  In  Infinite, 
and  often  almost  Invisible  ways,  they  are 
given  tbe  special  treatment  one  gives  to  those 
one  considers  inferior. 
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It  Is  racism  at  its  most  deceptive,  its  most 
degrading,  its  most  destructive.  Until  Prince- 
ton allows  Its  black  students  to  demonstrate 
that  tbey  are  as  capable  of  acts  of  honor 
and  achievements  of  mcellect,  as  any  white. 
It  win  remain  what  the  lunatics  have  made 
of  It.  an  institution  of  sophisticated  sancti- 
monious racism. 

LDMACT   IN    ADMISSIONS 

The  limaUcs  have  tafen  over  the  admis- 
sions office,  too.  Certainly  it  wasn't  easy  to 
burble,  that  the  group  of  students  accepted 
here  this  year  showed  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
non-academic  achievement.  Before  Princeton 
went  off  Its  rocker,  any  stSdent  who  showed 
a  dramatic  Increase  In  non-academic  achieve- 
ment was  kicked  out. 

The  new  lunacy  now  dominates  the  old 
ceremonies.  It  has  made  carnivals  of  com- 
mencements, so  obscene  that  only  the  student 
hysterics  and  hyenas,  the  brawlers  and  the 
bedwetters.  tbe  muggers  and  tbe  arsonists, 
the  criminals  and  the  creeps,  can  safely  at- 
tend them,  and  at  our  colleges  for  young 
ladles,  only  the  bathless  and  the  bra-less. 
Some  come  to  those  ceremonies  solely  to 
stomp  out  of  them,  shrieking  slogan*  from 
old  editorials  in  the  Dally  Worker  or  from  the 
sermons  of  Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin.  Some, 
whose  talent  for  otjscenlty  has  earned  them 
the  honor  of  speaking  for  their  class,  come 
to  curse  their  parents,  guests  and  faculty 
hosts.  But  the  mindless  and  maiuierlesfi 
minority  all  come.  In  complete  confidence 
that  no  matter  how  beastly  their  acts,  how 
foul  tbeir  mouths,  they  will  be  welcome  and 
protected. 

Two  students  this  year,  more  typical  of 
the  majority,  didn't  dare  come  to  their  grad- 
uation. They  knew  their  colleges  would  not 
dare  protect  them  from  tbe  byenas,  or  even 
from  being  hurt  by  them. 

Tbese  two  had  committed  such  social 
crtmee  as  attending  classes  instead  of  riots, 
and  of  getting  married  before  tbey  moved 
into  an  apartment  together. 

But.  most  unforgiveable  of  all.  these  two 
came  from  families  considered  by  many  in 
Princeton's  social  scleoce  department,  to  be 
more  Ill-bred  than  the  Jukes  of  tbe  Kalll- 
kahs:  tbey  came  from  families  which  hod 
each  bred  a  President. 

GEAOUATION    1970 

1970  is  the  year  Julie  and  David  Elsen- 
hower were.  In  effect,  barred  from  their 
graduations.  It  Is  the  year  Jerry  Rubin  and 
Abbie  Hoffman  took  charge.  It  Is  the  year  of 
the  lunatic. 

What  win  college  be  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  if  the  lunatics  go  on  running  it?  Will 
there  be  an  ivy  league  school  next  year,  or 
the  year  after,  that  any  thoughtful  parent 
would  send  his  kid  to — or  that  any  prudent 
parent  would  spend  a  dime  on  to  support 
bis  kid  In? 

If  tbe  lunatics  remain,  and  I  Include 
among  tbem  those  too  fiabby  to  stand  up  for 
sanity,  only  those  will  come  here  whose  par- 
ents don't  care  whether  their  kids  get  edu- 
cated. And  they'll  come  here  mainly  because 
there  isn't  anywhere  else  to  go  where  you 
can  commit  crimes  and  be  given  a  year  of 
graduate  school  instead  of  a  year  in  jaU. 

If  the  lunatics  keep  running  our  schools, 
you  won't  have  to  send  missionaries  out  to 
the  slums — they'll  create  a  moral  and  aca- 
demic slum  here. 

NEW   COtnUES 

Next  year  Is  tbe  year  for  action — and  next 
year  should  begin  today.  It  should  have  be- 
gun a  year  ago  today. 

Next  year  should  be  tbe  year  we  Introduce 
two  new  courses.  One,  a  course  In  B.S.  Iden- 
tlflcatlon.  I  won't  Identify  tbe  words  B.S. 
stands  f or  .  . .  it'll  become  clear  as  I  go  along. 

There  Isn't  a  course  yet  in  BJS.  identifica- 
tion anywhere.  There  would  have  been  a  year 
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ago.  If  I  could  have  accepted  the  first  cbalr 
in  the  subject  at  a  California  college.  Tbe 
purpose  of  B.S.  Identification  is  to  monitor 
all  lectures  and  seminars,  all  teach-ins,  sit- 
ins,  and  bend-overs,  and  especially  all 
speeches  by  visitors  such  as  William  Sloan 
Coffin,  and  to  identify  the  B.S.  that's  fiung 
around  by  tbem. 

Now  no  one  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
spresd  B.S,— especially  WlUiam  Sloan  ColHn — 
it  would  be  comparable  to  imposing  a  vow 
of  silence  on  him — but  no  one  shfluld  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  identify  tbe  BS.  sludents 
are  being  studded  with  for  what  it  is. 

And  then  a  course  in  Love.  Not  tbe  sort 
of  Love  tbe  professional  Love  people — those 
who  wear  love  beads,  carry  love  flowers, 
flourish  love  signs — not  the  sort  of  Love  they 
have  any  affection  for.  I  mean  Love  of 
America. 

It  should  be  a  course  tbat  doesn't  over- 
look Axnerica's  foolishness,  but  that  will  also 
look  at  America's  greatness. 

It  should  be  a  course  that  doesn't  overlook 
America's  history  of  callousness  to  some  of 
Its  own,  but  that  will  also  look,  and  witb 
reverence,  at  our  history  of  generosity  to  tbe 
humble  and  hopeless  of  all  the  world,  a 
record  no  other  nation,  ever,  has  matched. 

Basic  love  of  country  wont  be  an  easy 
course  to  get  any  big  academic  name  to 
teach.  Becoming  known  for  Love  of  Country 
isn't  the  way  you  become  a  big  name  in 
academic  circles— not  lately. 

Once,  after  I  spoke  at  Penn  State,  a  stu- 
dent came  up  to  me,  shook  my  hand,  and 
said.  "Mr.  Capp.  it  took  courage  to  tell  an 
audience  of  students  you  love  America." 

I've  never  been  paid  a  compliment  that 
made  me  sadder.  Have  the  faculty  Pagins  and 
the  young  they've  B.S.'ed  Into  lunacy  made 
our  campuses  places  where  It  now  takes 
courage  for  an  American  to  tell  other  Ameri- 
cans he  loves  America? 

I  don't  think  so.  I  think  our  young  want 
to  hear  the  truth,  and  tbe  truth  is  tbat 
America  Is,  for  all  Its  faults,  tbe  loveliest 
and  most  liveable  of  all  nations;  and  that 
Americans  are.  for  all  their  errors,  the  most 
generous  and  Christian  of  all  people.  And 
what  makes  it  that  isnt  anything  we  found 
here.  It's  something  we  created  here — It  is 
tbe  freedom  we  have  to  forever  repair  and 
renew  America — not  in  tbe  way  of  tbe 
Fagins  and  the  lunatics — the  a'ay  of  bate 
and  hysteria,  but  the  way  of  patience  and 
persuasion,  the  way  of  thinking  men 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  xnrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  t,  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wayne 
M.  Harris  is  chairman  of  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Committee  of  the  Mon- 
roe County  Conservation  Council  in 
Rochester.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  con- 
servatlonallsts  in  New  York  State. 

Long  before  the  issue  of  ecology  be- 
came popular,  Wayne  worked  toward 
cleaning  the  environment,  often  at  a  risk 
to  his  law  profession. 

Wayne's  work  was  recently  recognized 
In  the  September-October  issue  of  Fit- 
ness for  Living.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  article  and  tbe  example 
of  what  one  man  can  do  in  the  fight 
against  pollution: 
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What's  W*tw»  Hauus  Up  to  Now?  You*v« 
PmoBABLT     NKvim     Heakd     or     Him — Bur 
RocBXSTiJt.  New  York  Has 
(By  Birry  Ott) 
Next  month  more  than  6.000  high  school 
and  coUege  studcnta  in  Rochester.  New  Tork, 
wlU  begin  ft  16  mile  hike  through  the  city. 
Two  thousand  or  more  will  flnlah  the  course. 
A  couple  of  hundred  wUl  Jog  the  whole  dla- 
tance.  Most  will  walk,  and  the  late  stragglers 
will  come  In  at  the  flnlah  line  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  runners  will  get  there. 

It  doesn't  really  matter.  What  matters  Is 
that  aU  will  be  paid  for  their  effort*.  The 
last  one  may  be  earning  as  much  money  as 
the  first.  And  some  will  undoubtedly  be 
earning  money  at  the  rate  of  $*0  to  iTS 
»  mile— more  than  1200  an  hour. 

But  the  student's  won't  keep  a  cent  of 
It.  In  fact,  foot  wear,  lunches  and  any  other 
expenses  incurred  on  the  way  come  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

The  hike,  tentatively  called  Walk  for  the 
Environment.  la  a  method  of  raising  money 
to  flght  environmental  pollution  In  the  city 
of  Rochester— and  at  the  same  lime  to  popu- 
larize phrelcal  exercise.  Ptorty- four-year-old 
lawver  Wayne  HarrLs,  one  of  the  men  who 
dreamed  up  the  Walk,  describes  It  this  way: 
"Every  person  who  participate*  In  the  hike 
(he  needn't  be  a  student — older  folks  are 
welcome,  too)  has  to  find  sponsors.  These  are 
people  who  wUl  pay  him  a  minimum  of  10 
cents  per  mile  for  every  mUe  he  walks.  But  we 
know  from  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
used  this  method  to  raise  funds  that  most 
sponsors  will  give  a  dollar  a  mile  or  more. 

"The  amtJltiouB  hiker  doesn't  stop  with  one 
sponsor.  There's  no  end  to  the  number  of 
sponsors  a   person  can   get." 

By  the  time  the  hike  ends  on  a  warm 
Saturday  night  next  month,  the  Monroe 
County  Conservation  Council  (MCCC)  wUl 
have  the  money  It  needs  to  continue  what 
has  shaped  up  in  recent  years  to  be  one 
of  the  most  forceful  and  successftil  cltlsens' 
attacks  on  enrtronmental  pollution  In  the 
nation.  In  a  city  of  only  hall  a  million  peo- 
ple, the  Monroe  County  Conservation  Coun- 
cil claims  6.000  active  members.  And  none 
is  more  active  than  the  Council's  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Committee  chairman  Wayne 
Harvls.  An  outdoorsman  and  biking  enthusi- 
ast. Harris  abhor*  the  concept,  popular 
among  some  mAlor  Industries,  that  the  en- 
vironment Is  nothing  more  than  a  garbage 
can. 

Fresh  out  of  law  ichool  some  30  yevs  a«o, 
Harris  became  Involved  In  conservation 
thorugh  the  MCCC.  "People  asked  me  why  I 
wasted  my  time  with  a  thing  like  that,"  he 
says  today.  "There's  no  money  in  It,  they 
would  tell  me.  And  of  course  they  were  right. 
In  fact.  In  the  early  IBSO's  opposing  pollu- 
tion was  a  dangerous  business  for  an  up- 
and-coming  lawyer." 

One  politician  put  tt  bluntly  one  day  In 
Wayne  Harris's  office:  "If  you  dont  get  off 
the  antl-pollution  bandwagon,  you  might  as 
well  throw  your  law  practice  out  the  window. 
There's  not  an  indu^ry  In  this  city  that  will 
hire  you  for  a  case.  You'll  be  washed  up." 

But  Harris  figured  alienee  was  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  a  successful  law  practice, 
so  with  Eealous  determination  he  began  a 
systematic  attack  on  [>oUutlon  and  the 
polluters. 

In  the  beginning  he  was  csOled  an  oddball, 
an  eccentric  and  a  few  names  which  family 
magazines  don't  print.  He  was  threatened. 
bribed,  but  never  Ignored.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  MCCC  In  195fl.  and  that  year  he  and 
the  council  experienced  their  first  major 
victory. 

The  state  was  then  classifying  all  rivers 
according  to  a  scale  from  A  to  E.  "A"  meant 
that  the  nver  must  be  kept  clean  enough 
for  drinking.  "B"  meant  good  enough  for 
swmumng.  "C"  was  for  fishing.  "D"  and  "X" 
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meant    good    for    nothing    except    carrying 
sewage. 

Harris  and  the  MCCC  demanded  a  "B" 
classification  lor  all  rivers  flowing  through 
Monroe  County.  They  were  up  against  the 
City  Hall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
County  Health  Department  and  local  Indus- 
tries The  hard  fact*  of  Rochester  life  were 
that  the  city's  many  Industries  relied  heavily 
on  local  rivers  for  industrial  disposal.  They 
fought  strenously  for  the  "D  "  classification— 
but  they  were  no  match  for  6.000  memt>er9 
of  the  Monroe  County  Conservation  Council 
and  its  then-president.  Wayne  Harris. 

After  ft  state  hearing,  the  river  was  given  a 
special  -B"  rating.  Today  It  is  an  official  "B." 
which  means  that.  theoreUcally  anyway,  all 
the  rivers  In  Rochester  may  be  used  for 
bathing. 

"Unfortunately."  Hnxrls  points  out.  "you 
still  can't  swim  In  them  because  the  clarifi- 
cations arent  enforced.  Dumps  leach  Into 
them.  Inefficient  sewage  plants  discharge  Into 
them.  Indvistncs  pour  wastes  Into  them,  and 
the  Health  Department  does  nothing  about 
It.  You  see.  If  they  Jump  on  Henrietta  (one 
of  the  big  Rochester  area  towns) .  they'll  have 
to  Jump  on  Plttsford.  another  large  town, 
and  on  Kodak  and  on  the  city  of  Rochester 
and  so  on.  They  don't  want  that. 

"But  God  help  you  If  youte  a  home  owner 
and  a  leak  develops  In  your  septic  tank. 
They'll  hop  on  you  right  away.  The  City  of 
Rochester  and  Eastman  Kodak  can  foul  the 
Genesee  (Rochester's  main  river)  with  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  effluence  each  day.  But 
you.  a  little  guy  with  a  leaky  septic  tank. 
they'll  tell  you  to  get  that  fixed  quick.  You're 
a  health  hazard  and  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity!" 

The  battle  over  classification  of  the  rivers 
was  hardly  over  before  Harris  began  a  new 
campaign.  With  an  outstanding  scientist,  E. 
Grant  Pike,  and  a  leading  professional  engi- 
neer. John  Bennett,  both  members  of  MCCC, 
Harris  took  tests  to  determine  pollution 
levels  at  the  county's  two  beaches — Ontario 
and  Du  rand -Eastman.  "Federal  regulations 
are  that  conform— which  Is  an  indicator  of 
sewage  bacteria  In  water — shouldn't  exceed 
1.000  parts  In  100  c.c.  of  water."  says  Harris, 
"In  New  York,  we're  more  lax  and  have  set  a 
count  of  2,400  as  our  standard.  So,  we  took 
t<*ts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee,  where  our 
beaches  are,  and  where  our  kids  swim,  and 
got  counts  of  800,000." 

"The  whole  thing  was  a  sad  Joke,"  says 
Harris.  "We  need  as  many  opportunities  as 
pos-ilble  to  get  out  and  exercise  and  enjoy 
physical  activities.  Swimming  Is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  exercise  and  have  a  good  time 
doing  It.  Yet.  swimming  in  these  lakes  was 
downright  hazardous  to  health. 

"The  area's  sewage  plants  were  completely 
Inadetiuate  and  Rochester  was  dumping  93 
million  gallons  of  untreated  sewage  Into  the 
lake  every  day." 

HarrU  and  the  MCCC  decided  to  "tell  It 
like  It  Is."  Thev  printed  posters  saying, 
"Warning— This  Water  is  Polluted.  Swimming 
or  Fishing  is  Hazardous  to  Health."  The 
signs  were  posted  on  the  beaches,  the  whole 
story  splashed  all  over  the  local  papers.  Soon 
the  lakes  were  closed  to  bathers.  Today,  the 
public  swimmers  and  fishermen  especially 
are  deroandlng  they  be  cleaned  up  and  re- 
evened. 

On  many  weekends  during  the  winter  as 
well  as  the  warmer  months,  Wayne  and  his 
wife.  Joan  <a  stockbroker)  and  one  or  more 
of  their  six  children  can  be  found  hiking 
along  the  edge  of  a  river  or  lake  in  the 
Rochester  area.  Each  of  the  expendltlona  has 
a  dual  purpose:  to  get  some  fresh  air  and 
exercise  as  well  as  to  track  down  polluUon 
sources.  One  such  expedition  recently  took 
the  HarrLs  family  tmd  John  Bennett  16  miles 
along  the  Honeoye  Creek  In  an  effort  to  find 
the  source  of  polluUon  which  caused  an  ex- 
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tremely  high  conform  count  In  the  water. 
■They  really  hide  those  outlet*  sometimes." 
says  Harris.  "You  practically  have  to  dig  for 
them." 

But  after  many  hours  of  searching,  the 
Harrises  came  upon  the  pipes  which  emptied 
into  the  water.  "It  was  a  milk  processing 
plant."  says  Wayne,  "that  was  greatly  over- 
loading the  sewage  treatment  plant  of  this 
village  and  therefore  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  almost  stopped  working.  The  result 
was  that  a  great  amount  of  raw  sewage 
poured  into  this  fine  river." 

Whenever  he  discovers  an  outflow  pipe. 
Harris  takes  a  sample  of  the  water  and  has 
It  analyzed.  He  also  take  photographs,  often 
color,  so  that  he  can  I'.lustr.^te  his  case 
graphically  when  he  begins  to  battle  the  pol- 
luter in  earnest. 

The  bottle  Itself  may  be  launched  In  sev- 
eral different  ways.  As  a  lawyer.  Harris  may 
turn  to  the  courts  to  have  local,  state  and 
federal  antl-pollution  laws  enforced.  Such 
a  battle  recently  led  to  the  building  of  a 
sewage  system  around  an  entire  lake.  In  the 
past,  sewage  from  surrounding  areas  was 
poured  untreated  Into  the  w.iter  of  Conesus 
Lake.  Conesus.  an  Indian  word  meaning  "al- 
ways beautiful."  Is  a  rare  example  of  such 
a  far-reaching  step  to  combat  pollution  on 
a  large  scale. 

In  general,  though.  Wayne  Harris  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  the  courts  can  give. 
For  one  thing,  an tl -pollution  laws  have  no 
teeth  In  them.  Companies  who  are  found 
guilty  of  breaking  the  laws  know  that  It 
15  less  expensive  to  pay  fines  on  a  regular 
basis  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  dis- 
continuing the  pollution.  And  of  course  the 
Judiciary  system  Is  cumbersome.  Lawyers  can 
drag  environmental  pollution  cases  out  for 
two  or  three  years.  During  that  time  the  pol- 
lution often  continues.  The  company  pays 
nothing  more  than  lawyers"  fees.  The  big 
price  Is  paid  by  the  people  who  have  to  live — 
and  die — with  the  pollution. 

In  general,  Harris  and  the  MCCC  prefer 
raising  public  pressure  and  Indignation  to 
get  rcsulw.  First,  the  MCCC  gets  the  facts— 
and  there  are  enough  scientists  belonging  to 
the  Council  to  do  the  necessary  research 
without  charge.  "If  you  talk  in  general  terms 
about  lost  beauty  and  how  the  rivers  are 
full  of  Junk,"  says  Harris,  "you'll  get  no- 
where. To  Impress  the  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats you  need  test  results,  expwrt 
witnesses,  samples,  photos  and  statistics." 

That  was  the  approach  last  year  when 
Harris  become  concerned  about  the  carbon 
monoxide  concentration  In  Rochester's  big- 
gest underground  parking  lot.  The  Mid-Town 
Underground  Oarage.  First,  he  had  tests 
made  which  showed  carl>on  monoxide  levels 
of  120  to  300  parts  per  million.  According  to 
the  federal  government,  these  levels  should 
not  8iUT»ass  60  parts  per  million  except  when 
humans  will  breathe  the  air  for  only  five 
minutes.  Then,  the  government  allows  100 
parts  per  million. 

After  writing  to  local.  sUte  and  federal 
officials  and  getting  no  results,  Harris  once 
again  turned  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on 
the  problem.  Along  with  assemblyman  Prank 
Carroll.  Harris  walked  through  all  three  levels 
of  the  Mid-Town  Garage  one  afternoon  in 
May  and  posted  signs  reading:  "Warning — 
Air  In  this  Oarage  Hazardous  to  Health." 
The  story,  with  photographs,  was  featured  In 
the  Rochester  papers.  As  a  result,  the  city 
Is  now  under  Immense  pressure  to  provide 
adequate  ventilation  for  the  garage. 

Wayne  Harris  and  the  Monroe  County  Con- 
servation Council  have  proved  that  concerned 
citizens  really  can  flght  even  the  biggest 
polluters.  Today,  New  Tork  spends  more 
money  for  pollution  control  In  Monroe 
County  than  in  any  other  county  In  the 
state — Including  the  boroughs  of  New  Tork 
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city.  What  It  takes  Is  determination— the 
kind  of  determlnstlon  that  has  prompted 
Harris  to  dedicate  20  to  30  hours  a  week 
to  fighting  pollution. 

"It  Is  more  than  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  otir  country,  although  that  Is  Im- 
portant." says  HarrU.  "Our  physical  fltness. 
and  the  very  future  of  our  children  depends 
upon  our  dedication  and  the  effort  we  are 
willing  to  exert  to  protect  and  improve  otir 
environment,  the  crucial  Issue.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  lost  cause  If  we  can't  get  this 
environment  cleaned  up  soon." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  debt  to  Christopher  Columbus  can 
never  be  repaid,  and  it  Is  for  that  reason 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 


CONGRESS  MUST  PASS  MILLS  BILL 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mw  JKBOCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S,  1970 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Colum- 
bm  Day  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of 
neglect  of  that  hardy  explorer  to  whom 
we  owe  60  much. 

I  was  honored  to  sponsor  the  bill  that 
became  law,  which  added  Columbus  Day 
to  the  list  of  national  holidays.  He  cer- 
tainly merits  the  respect  and  prestige 
of  our  entire  Nation.  It  was  Christopher 
Columbus  who  flrst  braved  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  uncharted  ocean  to  discover  the 
New  World. 

Christopher  Columbus  achieved  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  geographical  dis- 
coveries iji  the  history  of  this  planet.  By 
his  tenacity,  his  faith  and  indominable 
will,  he  set  an  example  for  all  to  follow. 
In  the  future,  when  explorers  and  navi- 
gators reach  out  to  other  planets  through 
uncharted  paths,  they  will  hark  back  to 
the  qualities  of  Columbus.  His  belief  that 
through  perseverance  he  could  succeed, 
exemplify  his  great  stature.  The  lesson 
that  he  taught  countless  generations  re- 
mains vaUd  today. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NSW  natpsnsax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  VPYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Footwear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion just  circulated  some  revealing  statis- 
tics regarding  the  harmful  effect  foreign 
imports  are  having  upon  the  industry  na- 
tionally. These  figures,  which  Indicate  a 
21.3-percent  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
imported  footwear  articles  over  the  same 
period  last  year — August  1969 — point  to 
the  need  for  immediate  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  limiting  imports 
to  a  prescribed  percentage  of  prior  base 
period  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  "Ml}ls  Bill" 
will  help  put  a  stop  to  additional  clos- 
ings of  production  shops  and  factories 
of  this  and  other  vital  New  England  in- 
dustries. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  the  arguments  of  free-traders  that 
this  is  protectionist  legislation  is  false. 
We  will  not  cut  off  Imports  with  this 
bill — we  limit  them  to  a  reasonable  level 
to  avoid  dumping  In  this  country.  We  are 
obligated  as  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  industry  and  its  work 
force  to  offer  at  least  this  much.  Even 
if  Congress  should  stay  in  session  until 
the  1st  day  of  November,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  sorely-pressed  shoe  and 
textile  industries  to  enact  the  "Mills 
Bill."  Unless  we  act  in  this  Congress, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  begin  the  process 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVU-TME-FOOT  FOOTWUR 
jln  thousand  pain;  llioutand  dolttril 
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all  over  again  in  a  new  Congress  which 
would  mean  months  more  delay  with 
the  probability  of  many  additional  clos- 
ings and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

I  urge  action  on  this  legislation  next 
week  or  on  November  16  as  a  matter  of 
flrst  priority  of  the  Congress  as  a  flrst 
responsibility  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  our  constituencies 

The  statistics  follow: 

IMPOBTS :  Januabt- August  1870 

A  toMI  or  16,166,700  p«lre  of  non-mbber 
footwear  were  Imported  Into  this  country  in 
August — 22. IT.  above  last  August.  Imports 
for  the  flrst  eight  months  of  1970  totaled 
168.753.100  pftlra — BQ  Increase  of  2U'-.-  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  r.o.b.  value  to 
date  of  non-rubber  footwear  Imports  totaled 
•372.321.90O— «  29J-c  Increase  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

All  major  types  of  Imports  shoved  In- 
creases: 

LtAIMtK    MO    VINYl    FOOTWEAR    FIRST    «  MONTHS 


Percsnl 

dnnge 

■  ntMb 

WOI     Aversia      EsUmaU 

1989         valM  (BtaU 

(percent)     per  pair         vatos 


Men's  boys' iealhar. +12.8 

Men's  ard  twys' vinyl +86.5 

Women's  and  misses' 

lealhei +2t.8 

Woman's  and  misses' vioyi +11.7 

Clipldren's  and  intants* 

IM««r f-.  +1B.J 

Ctiiidiln's  and  inlanb' 

vinyl +11.1 


J4.M 

l.U 


3.23 
.17 


SK.  19 
3.69 


10.47 
2.B2 


He 


oim,oox  row  ths  teab 
Baaed  on  the  flrat  eight  months  of  1970. 
Imports  of  non-rubber  footvear: 

( 1 )  WlU  total  237,200.000  pairs 

(2)  wUl  be  worth  «5S7,A0a.OOO  at  the  r.oJ). 
level 

(3)  will    be    worth    »903,IS0.000    at    the 
wholesale  level 

(4)  irtU  be  worth  »1«)6.300,000  at  the  re- 
tall  level 


Type  of  footwear 


pairs  1970/1169 


Patra      Dollar  value 


Avarace 

dollaT  value  - 

per  pair 


Partanl  chania  1970/1969 


Pairs       Dollar  value 


Total,  leather  and  vinyl 16.166.7 

Leatlier  aidudlog  slippers 


160.681.9         38II.S<9.1 


7.MI.0 


+20.6  «5.(B0.»         292.W7.3 


Man's,  youtlis',  tioys' 

Women  s.  muses' ^ "'.''.'.'. 

CIiHilren's.  tnfants' 'I'V^ 

Mocxasins 

Otinr  loatMf  (indMlll  <mll  aaj  ■IMeilc)" 


+211 


+28.9 


2,271.0 
4.887.4 

2SS.4 
44.7 

25Z5 


+7.6 
+28.3 

+4a8 

-27.2 
+IS.5 


SSppers 

Vinyl  supponed  uppers..... 


Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  misses'-. 
Cliildran's  and  inlafltt*. 
Soft  solas 


23.102.9 

S4.S08.4 

4.8S4.5 

389.9 

1^.5 


101,139.3 
176.  785. 7 

7.085.3 
416.2 

7.06a8 


4.38 

3  23 
1.48 

i.o; 

3.79 


+12.8 
+28.8 
+118 
-115 
+36.0 


+19.7 
+312 
+11.8 
-219 
-5.5 


21.3 
8,834.4 


-52  2 
+23.9 


164.1 
75,477.0 


401.6 
87,688.2 


145 

.90 


-26.8 
+18  9 


-9.4 

+34.8 


1.398.8 

8,449  7 

680.2 

125.7 


+75.4 
+18.3 
+19.8 
-23  5 


11,005.4 
56,978  4 
6,191.1 
1. 102. 1 


12,548.7 

49.543.5 

4.875-9 

692.1 


Total,  otiiar  noisrubbef  types.. 


1.14 
.87 
.78 
.63 


+68.5 
+  1L7 
+  19.1 
-10.7 


+68.1 
+29.5 
+24.4 
+9.2 


1.298.2 


+98.9 


8.091.2  11.772:8 


+74.3 


+151.7 


Fabric  uppers. . 
Other  n.e.s 


286.7 
9511 
78.4 


+200.0 
+103.3 
-17.5 


3,079.4 

4.395.8 

818.2 


Total,  nanrubber  footwear., 
Rlibber  soled  fabric  uppera _. 


7,7n.6 

3,148.1 

836^1 


2.53 
.72 
1.36 


+364-7 
+28-0 
+  110 


17,4«.0 
4,701-5 


+393.5 
+27.0 
+34.6 


+25.7 

+44-6 


188,753.1 
12.208.4 


372.321.9 
27.122.7 


Grant  total,  all  types 22  188  4 


2.21 
.84 


+2L3 

+4.7 


+29.8 
+17.8 


+29-3         200.981.5         399.444.6 


INote:  Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  roundint  Finres  do  not  induda  Impeits  m  watetcroal 
iSDerteanMlliof'  rtci^'  ""^  *"'''"  '**'  '"'"'  "''*'  '"*•»  iodiides  oo«- 


.  -Sf  "51.??^"^"  •«"»"'  Manolacturars  Associatioo  esUmsles  from  censes  raw  data  For 
Ave!!,*Ne!!roilc. ll 'Hooi?"'  **""*  '""  '"'"'"'  ••  "'•  •"«<•<»".  iwn  *».  3C  Madiaes 
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POEMS  OP  PVT.  JAMES  J.  RICE. 
■.'lETNAM  HERO 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  fHILBIN 

or   MASSACKUBETT3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Tike  to  include  in  the  Record  several 
poems  written  by  Pfc.  James  J.  Rice, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Rice  of 
NewtonvUle.  Mass..  in  ray  district. 

This  gallant  young  marine  made  the 
supreme  sacriflce  for  his  country  on 
February  7,  1968.  and  has  been  awarded 
three  medals  posthumousb' — the  Bronze 
Star  with  V  for  Valor,  the  Cross  of 
Gallantry  from  Vietnam,  and  the  Mer- 
itorious Bravery  Award  from  Vietnam. 

I  believe  his  poetic  offerings  are  worthy 
of  recognition  and  a  Ia.stlng  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

I  extend  prayers  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  grief  stricten  family  of 
this  young  American  hero.  God  love  and 
bless  them  all. 

The  poems  follow : 

THK  TOECB-Or  -LIBEETT 

The  SOD  has  gone  down  and  the  Utne  is  night. 
When  Flashes  light  up  the  cold  btack  sky 
I  think  of  those  who  flght  with  ma 
Mv  pravers  are  all  for  the  men  whom  I  am 

with. 
The  mountains  echo  our  mighty  firepower 
As  we  strike  blows  for  Ireedom  hour  by  hour 
We  must  all  look  to  the  heavens  for  strength 
And  pray  for  the  wars  shorter  length. 
If  you  could  see  our  Marine  type  smile 
Whenlrom  hat  tie  we  rest  awhile 
Tour  heart   would  go  out  to   these  of  our 

nation 
We  do  our  har<l  Job  without  besliatlon 
We  left  out  homes  so  «-arm  and  gay 
To  flght  for  a  counir>'  whose  future  looked 

gray 
We  look  not  for  glory  for  what  we  have  done 
Only  hope  when  It's  over,  this  war  we'U  have 

won 
Tea.  the  sky  it  Uc  up  with  Flashes  tonight 
Cause  It's  liberty's  torch  were  trying  to  llght. 

A  XT.5.  Makine 
In  Vietnam  this  Car  ofl  land. 
In  the  midst  of  fighting  there  walks  a  man. 
He  wears  a  uniform  of  faded  green. 
He's  proud  of  bis  berttAge.  this  C.  S.  Marine 
He  doesn't  ask  much,  this  fighting  man 
And  does  his  Job  as  best  he  can 
Prom  dawn  to  dusk  under  blazing  tun 
He's  fought  tn  such  pl.'ices  aa  881 
Prom  Saigon  to  Chu  Lai 
And  on  up  to  Phu  Bal 
In  mountains  and  plains 
Through  heat  and  rains 
His  Jobs  are  many  and  often  varied 
Maybe  he'b  single  or  happily  married 
He  could  be  18  or  35 
But  he's  a  Marine,  that  can't  be  denied 
To  do  a  job  In  this  green  hell 
And  strike  a  note  of  freedom's  b«U 
And  be   hopes  someday   when  thla  wmr  Is 

through 
He'll  go  home  to  stay  with  loved  ones  so  true 
But  he'll  never  forget  what  he's  done  and 

seen 
And  above  all,  he's  proud  to  have  been  »  U.  S. 

Marine. 

Wht? 

Why  must  man  Ln  greed  and  hate 

Design  the  fortunes  of  tils  fate 
Paahlon  the  tools  that  spell  his  doom 

And  haunt  him  in  hU  silent  tomb? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Why  must  man  throughout  the  years 

Always  live  in  constant  fears 
In  fear  of  death,  famine  and  flood 

Of  hunger  war  and  wasted  blood? 

Why  must  man.  God's  gift  supreme 

Spend   countless  years   in   useless  dreams 

Letting  precious  years  .speed  on 
When  life,  so  sweet,  so  soon  is  gone? 

Why  cannot  "Peace  on  earth  to  men' 

Come  other  than  by  poets  pen 
Then,  only  then,  will  you  and  I  know  at  last, 
the  answer.  Why? 

A  hot.  sizzling  sun  beats  upon  my  brow 
And  sweat  trickles  down,  my  head  starts  to 

bow 
My  helmet  Is  heax^,  It  weighs  many  pounds 
My  ears  are  alert  for  the  enemy's  sound 

My  pack  Is  so  heavy  It  feels  like  lead 
And  all  I  can  dream  of  is  a  nice  soft  bed 

My  boou  weigh  a  ton,  full  of  water  and  earth 
I  curse  the  Jungle  and  the  day  of  my  blrtb 

My  rifle  la  awkward,  hot  flimsy  or  light 
But  In  many  a  battle  It's  a  beautiful  sight 

It's  stock  la  coated  with  mud  and  sweat 
And  the  nfle  is  heavy  as  a  rifle  can  get 

We  move  on  cursing,  the  trail  never  ends 
And  our  thoughts  drift  to.-«weetheart8  and 
loyal  friends 

They're  back  home  safe,  we  hope  from  aU 

harm 
And  to  be  back  there  now,  I'd  give  my  right 

arm 

But  It's  not  my  fate  to  be  safe  and  sound 
It's  not  my  fate  to  picket  and  frown 

Or  burn  my  draft  card  m  mock  apathy 
But  show  to  the  world  this  land  shall  be  free 

I  don't  have  a  single  word  of  pralae 

For  these  home  soldiers,  to  me  they  amaze 

They  can  stand  there  and  yell  we  want  peace 
But  not  one  ounce  of  support  will  they  give 
to  me 

For  this  u  the  enemy  worse  than  VC 
An  enemy  at  home  not  In  front  of  me 

They're  not  very  big  or  brave  In  my  eyes 
And  when  we  get   there,  they're  in  for  a 
surprise 

'Cause  we're  trying  to  win  and  keep  our  land 

free 
And  many  are  dying  for  real  democracy 

So  listen  out  there  and  listen  well 

I  dont  need  your  support.  I'll  see  you  m  heU 

Tour  support  Isn't  welcomed,  not  at  all 

We  need  some  encouragement  or  else  well 

faU 
What  good  is  your  fighting  If  your  people  say 

no 
And  teU  us  we're  suckers,  to  make  us  feel  low 

But  we  believe  we're  doing  right 

And  well  fight  from  dawn  through  the  night 
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vember  3,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  excessive  foot  dragging 
In  this  session  that  has  resulted  In  the 
postponement  of  consideration  and  votes 
on  Issues  of  major  importance. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  were  not  par- 
ticularly critical  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  has  delayed  passage  of  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  I  would  much 
prefer  to  stay  here  until  election  eve  if 
necessary  to  at  least  get  this  work  behind 
us. 

It  is  not  bad  enough  that  legislation 
which  has  moved  through  the  one  body 
or  the  other  has  been  delayed,  but  many 
Important  measures  recommended  by 
the  Nixon  administration  have  been 
stalled  in  committee.  The  delay  in  hand- 
ling appropriation  bills  clearly  points  to 
the  need  of  a  reappraisal  of  the  proce- 
dures which  permit  the  fiscal  year  to 
move  well  along  with  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment unable  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner  in  the  performance  of  their  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

If  we  must  have  a  •lameduck"  ses- 
sion as  appears  to  be  a  certainty,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  recognize  the 
error  of  our  ways  to  Insure  that  no  future 
Congress  should  be  obliged  to  indulje 
in  this  type  of  legislative  procedure.  It 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  I  sincerely  doubt  if  it 
will  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 


"LAMEDUCK"  SESSION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  HUM  on 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

ThuTSday,  October  8,  1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  return  of  the  Congress  to  complete 
its  legislative  duties  after  the  November 
election  Is  eminent,  I  believe  that  the 
'Tameduck"  session  will  t)e  a  mistake. 

While  I  appreciate  that  many  Members 
are  faced  with  a  real  problem  in  getting 
sufficient  time  to  go  back  and  campaign 
in  the  few  days  remaining  before  No- 


THE  CURBING  AND  CONTROL  OP 
CRIME 


HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or    MKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATTVES 
Wednesday.  October  7.  IS70 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
remark  upon  the  diligence  and  the  pains- 
taking solid  work  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  in  its  attention  to  the  bills 
relating  to  the  curbing  and  control  of 
crime.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves 
and  after  reviewing  these  facts,  the  con- 
clusion is  Inescapable  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  this  committee  in  the 
91st  Congress  has  been  spent  in  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  crime — street  crime, 
organized  crime,  the  courts  and  Judicial 
machinery.  I  list  the  major  bills  and 
point  to  the  number  of  days  of  hearings 
held  thereon.  In  addition  to  these  days  of 
hearings,  there  were  days  of  subcommit- 
tee consideration,  full  committee  consld. 
eration,  the  writing  of  the  reports,  and 
floor  consideration. 

S.  952:  To  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  gave  the  much 
needed  manpower  to  the  courts.  Hear- 
ings were  held  October  29,  30,  and  No- 
vember 5.  12.  and  25,  1969.  Public  Law 
91-272.  June  2, 1970. 

H.R.  14485:  To  amend  sections  501  and 
504  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the 
counterfeiting  of  postage  meter  stamps 
or  other  Improper  uses  of  the  metered 
mall  system.  Passed  House  December  1, 
1969. 
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H.R.  10019:  To  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana. 
Hearings  were  held  October  15  and  16, 
1969.  Reported  to  the  House  April  23. 
1970. 

H.R.  14116:  To  increase  criminal  pen- 
alties under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
Passed  House  February  16,  1970. 

H.R.  6951 .  To  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law.  Passed 
House  May  4,  1970. 

H.R.  17825:  To  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  Hearings  were  held  on  February  18, 
19,  25.  26.  and  March  2.  6,  9.  11.  12.  13. 
17.  and  19.  1970.  Passed  House  June  30, 
1970. 

H.R.  11032:  Prohibit  the  use  of  Inter- 
state facilities,  including  the  mails  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertis- 
ing. Hearings  were  held  September  25; 
October  1,  9,  23,  28;  November  5.  12,  13; 
December  10  and  17.  1969;  January  28; 
March  5,  16;  and  April  16.  1970.  Passed 
House  August  3,  1970. 

HJl.  16699.  H.R.  18573:  To  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  illegal  use,  transpor- 
tation, or  possession  of  explosives  and 
the  penalties  with  respect  thereto.  In- 
cluded in  S.  30.  Hearings  were  held  July 
15,  16,  22,  29,  and  30,  1970. 

HR.  17269:  To  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Hearings  were  held  June  17,  July  29  and 
30, 1970. 

H.R.  12806:  To  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorise  considera- 
tion of  danger  to  the  community  in  set- 
ting conditions  of  release,  to  provide  for 
pretraU  detention  of  dangerous  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Hearings  were 
held  October  16.  21,  29,  30,  November  19, 
20,  1969. 

8.1461:  To  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
representation  of  defendants  who  are  fl- 
tmnclally  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  criminal  cases  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  Sutes.  Hearings  were  held 
June  18  and  25.  1970.  Passed  the  House 
October  5, 1970. 

HJl.  11157:  To  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  a  witness  in  a  Federal  proceeding 
may  be  ordered  to  provide  Information 
after  asserting  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  to  deflne  the  scope  of 
the  Immunity  to  be  provided  such  wit- 
ness with  respect  to  information  provided 
imder  an  order.  Included  In  S.  30.  Hear- 
ings were  held  August  7,  1969.  Reported 
to  the  House. 

S.  3564:  To  amend  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act— 18  U.S.C.  5005  and  fol- 
lowing— to  permit  examiners  to  conduct 
inter\'iews  with  youth  offenders.  Hear- 
ings were  held  May  7,  1970.  Public  Law 
91-339,  July  17,  1970. 

S.  30:  Relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  States.  Hear- 
ings were  held  May  20,  21,  27.  June  10, 
11.  17.  July  23,  August  5,  1970.  Passed 
Rouse  October  7.  1970. 

HJl.  2175:  To  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  to  residentla'  commu- 
nity treatment  centers  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  released.  Hearings  were 
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held  June  25,   1970.  Passed  the  House 
October  5, 1970. 

Those  who  would  call  this  committee 
and  Congress  "a-do-nothing  Congress" 
with  relation  to  crime  have  not  bothered 
to  learn  the  facts.  In  other  words,  acUng 
responsibly,  refusing  the  easy  path  of 
acceptance  without  scrutiny  of  proposals 
that  were  packaged  crime,  this  committee 
undertook,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word,  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  Pro- 
posals were  examined  for  defects  and 
nonworkablllty.  On  S.  30  alone  there 
were  some  SO-odd  changes  made  to  the 
bill  as  it  came  over  from  the  Senate. 
These  amendments  served  to  strengthen 
its  provisions  and  to  resolve  ambiguities. 
On  amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  the 
bill  relating  directly  to  crime  in  the 
streets,  the  committee  labored  long  and 
hard  listening  to  the  testimony  given  by 
Governors,  city  officials,  penologists,  ad- 
ministration officials,  so  that  which  has 
become  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  our 
people — street  crime — would  be  treated 
with  the  absolute  thoroughness  It  mer- 
its. Convinced  by  the  testimony  that 
there  was  urgent  need  for  more  money 
in  order  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  deal  with  this  problem 
this  committee  reported  a  biU  which  in- 
creased the  amount  to  $650  million  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971  and  au- 
thorize $1  billion  for  the  following  year 
and  $1  ii  billion  for  the  third  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  greater  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  cities,  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Rouse  on  June  30,  1970  proposed  the 
following: 

First.  Appropriations  authorization  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years; 

Second.  Abolition  of  the  present  three- 
man  board  which  administers  LEAA  and 
substitution  of  a  single  administrator; 
Third.  A  new  program  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  renovation  of 
correctional  facilities  with  provision  that 
Federal  grants  may  be  up  to  75  percent 
to  the  cost  of  a  particular  project.  The 
bill  also  earmarked  25  percent  of  total 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  cor- 
rections, including  probation  and  parole ; 
Fourth.  A  requirement  that  LEAA  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  for  law  enforoe- 
ment  assistance  be  based  on  a  finding 
that  areas  of  high  crime  incidence  re- 
ceive an  adequate  share  of  assistance: 

Fifth.  A  requirement  that  the  State 
contribute  one-quarter  at  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  funding  for  programs  of 
local  government  receiving  assistance 
under  the  State  plan : 

Sixth.  A  revision  of  the  limitations  on 
Federal  expenditure  share — so-called 
matching  requirements — for  dlscretion- 
ai-y  grants  to  permit  Federal  funds  to 
pay  up  to  90  percent  of  such  program 
costs  and  in  certain  circumstances  au- 
thority to  pay  up  to  100  percent  If  LEAA 
determines  that  the  applicant  is  unable 
to  provide  any  funds; 

Seventh.  LEAA  authority  to  develop 
and  support  regional  and  national  train- 
ing programs,  workshops,  and  seminars 
in  such  fields  as  organized  crime  to  in- 
struct State  and  local  law-enforcement 
personnel;  and 

Eighth.  Miscellaneous  amendments  to 
eliminate  obsolete  language,  to  clarify 
ambiguous  terminology,  and  to  improve 
the  staff  capabilities  of  LEAA. 
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Under  the  act.  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance includes;  First,  support  of  State 
planning  agencies  to  encourage  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to  pre- 
pare and  implement  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  plans;  second,  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  implement  programs  and 
projects  to  Improve  law  enforcement 
based  on  comprehensive  State  plans; 
third,  provision  of  funds  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  grants  and  loans 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
students  enrolled  fuU  time  or  part  time 
In  an  approved  program  leading  to 
degrees  in  areas  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment; fourth,  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  which  develops  and 
demonstrates  new  equipment  techniques 
and  devices  to  improve  law  enforcement, 
disseminates  information  atwut  law  en- 
forcement science  and  technology,  and 
operates  a  criminal  justice  information 
and  statistical  center;  and  fifth,  exten- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  States  and 
units  of  local  government,  and  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
and  institutions  in  matters  relating  to 
law  enforcement. 

Upon  the  wake  of  the  terror  of  the 
blowing  up  of  buildings  and  the  maim- 
ing and  kUling  of  people,  the  committee 
reviewed  not  only  the  administration 
proposals  but  proposals  bv  individual 
members,  some  of  which  proposals  were 
later  adopted  by  the  administration  as 
a  result  of  these  hearings. 

It.  therefore,  caimot  be  said  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been 
idle  or  indifferent  to  problems  of  crime 
When  one  considers  that  this  committee 
not  only  discharged  Its  responsibiUUea 
toward  the  curbing  and  control  of  crime 
but  took  upon  itself  as  well  such  major 
responsibilities  as  electoral  college  re- 
form, extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  an  intensive  Investigation  of  con- 
glomerate mergers,  improi-ing  judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts,  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act,  Immigration  re- 
vision, and  major  bankruptcy  reform.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  committee 
acted  affirmatively.  direcUy.  and  without 
delay  in  its  service  to  Congress  and  to 
the  people. 


THESST 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINCTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  S,  1S70 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment over  SST  rages,  and  many  impond- 
erables are  advanced  as  reasoas  either 
for  or  against  proceeding  through  the 
prototype  development.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  6.  1970.  there  appeared 
a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Henry  C. 
Walllch,  professor  of  economics  at  Yale 
and  a  former  member  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
I  think  Professor  Wallich  capsullzes  very 
appropriately  the  salient  reasons  why 
we  should  proceed  through  the  prototype 
development  stage. 
I  insert  his  remarks  In  the  Recobo: 
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Soowm  o«  Latd  Wb  Sbaix  Oct  thi  SST 
To  the  Editor:  My  view  ibRt  we  should 
buiM  two  prototype  SST's  has  been  com- 
mented on.  In  unflmttertng  terms,  by  An- 
thony Lewis  ID  a  column  of  Sept.  22.  In  the 
same  issue  you  criticized  the  SST  ediiorially 
and  cited  the  views  of  a  number  of  leading 
economists  whose  adverse  comments  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  l*wla  object*  to  the  SST  mainly  be- 
cAUse  the  plane  may  pollute  the  environment 
with  noise  and  perhaps  worse.  The  econo- 
mlaucnuclze  it  principally  because  it  offends 
Ibelr  faith  in  Iree  marlteu  and  free  enter- 
prise. Including  freedom  from  Oovemment 
subsidies. 

If  private  enterprise  could  build  the  plane 
on  It*  own.  these  latter  objections  would  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  the  plane  would  By. 
Within  a  few  years,  this  capability  wiu  very 
probably  come  ln:o  existence.  At  best,  there- 
fort.  Mr.  Lewis  can  hope  to  postpone  slightly 
the  evil  day. 

But  bis  rha"rff  of  accomplishing  even  thlB 
Utile  are  poor.  The  British  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  Tn-144  are  already  flying.  Mr.  Lewis 
thinks  that  we  could  compel  the  British  and 
French  to  cancel  this  enterprise  In  which 
they  have  invested  considerable  money  and 
national  pride,  by  banning  the  Concorde 
from  American  coastal  airports  ^overland 
flights  are  out  in  any  casef . 

No  doubt  we  could.  If  not  Ju*t  by  banning 
the  plane,  then  by  more  draatlc  measures. 
The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  tr.S.  Oovem- 
ment does  not  ordinarily  deal  with  friends 
and  allies  in  that  manner.  More  Ultely,  we 
ihaJ!  u5.e  our  bargaining  power  to  effect  such 
marginal  improvements  as  the  C-oncorde  may 
be  capable  of,  and  then  put  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  noise. 

One  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  we 
shall  get  the  SST.  There  is,  as  I  said,  no 
escape,  any  n>ore  than  there  was  from  the 
automobile  and  television.  The  only  question 
la  whether  It  will  be  our  plane  or  somebody 
else  s.  I  support  the  proposal  to  build  two 
prototypes  now  which  will  allow  us  to  capture 
at  least  part  of  the  market  and  to  Influence 
somewhat  the  ecological  qualities  of  the 
plane. 

The  final  decision  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  commercial  production  or  to  stretch  out 
the  gestation  period  whUe  engaging  In  fur- 
ther research  and  development  is  not  yet 
due.  If  my  economist  colleagues  believe  that 
the  tSdO  million  which  are  needed  now  for 
two  prototypes  are  needed  also  for  other 
public  purposes,  there  are  ways  of  raising 
the  money  other  than  by  cutting  out  the 
SST. 

If  X  knew  bow,  by  halting  the  SST.  we 
could  halt  all  supersonic  flights  thereaficr, 
X  would  support  doing  that.  Since  I  see  no 
escape.  1  think  we  might  as  well  have  part 
of  the  market. 

Henbt  C.  Waixich, 
New  Haven.  September  28, 1970. 


SUMPTER  TOWNSHIP  WATER-MAIN 
PROJECT 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHICA?! 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octtiber  i,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  »iU  be  partlcipatlnt!  iliii  weekend  in 
an  Inspection  of  a  water-main  project 
In  my  congressional  district  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  this  Con- 
gress has  made  it  possible  for  local  com- 
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munitles  to  solve  their  problems  through 
cooperation  <(llh  Federal  agencies. 

The  water-main  project  Is  located  In 
Sumpter  Township,  a  community  of 
some  8.00O  persons  lying  to  the  west  of 
Detroit.  It  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $1.- 
231.000.  with  $431,000  supplied  by  a 
water  and  sewer  facility  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Sumpter  Township  olJiclaU.  recogniz- 
inK  the  need  for  expanded  water  facili- 
ties, applied  for  this  grant  4  years  ago. 
and  called  upon  me  for  assistance.  To- 
gether we  worked  with  Uie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
received  approval  of  the  grant. 

Construction  was  begun  last  month, 
and  completion  is  expected  early  in  1971. 
It  will  add  11 'i  miles  of  water  mains 
to  the  community's  existing  24  miles,  and 
provide  water  service  for  an  additional 
290  homes  and  850  mobile-home  sites. 

Sumpter  Township  was  one  of  the  last 
iiuburban  commimities  in  Wayne  County 
to  undergo  the  kind  of  extensive  devel- 
opment which  has  typified  Detroit 
suburbs  irt  the  past  three  decades.  The 
new  waterlines  will  enable  township  offi- 
cials to  make  plans  for  orderly  growth 
In  the  coming  decade.  The  community 
has  no  sajiitary  facilities  at  the  present 
time,  but  plaiu  are  also  being  made  to 
have  sewer  lines  Installed,  also  with 
Federal  aid. 

Too  often,  we  in  Congress  are  not 
aware  of  the  end  results  of  the  many 
programs  that  we  authorize.  This  pro- 
gram in  Sumpter  Township  shows  how 
much  these  programs  can  and  do  mean 
to  local  officials  and  citizens. 

The  water-expansion  program  was 
conceived  and  brought  into  being  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  township  officials, 
which  now  includes  Supervisor  William 
D.  Oouger,  Clerk  Robert  D.  Marble, 
Treasurer  Bertram  J.  Bradley,  and 
Trustees  Clarence  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Henry 
Majors,  and  Paul  Krystyniak.  Another 
trustee,  and  foi-mer  supervisor,  Michael 
Kozma,  died  this  morning — October  8 — 
after  many  years  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Other  Incumbent  officials  Include  Con- 
stables Robert  Dem.5kl.  Clinton  Brown, 
Howard  Galloway,  and  Ralph  Griffith : 
Attorney  William  McKay:  Police  Chief 
Ten?  Williams:  and  Fire  Chief  Stanley 
Sliwa. 

Financial  consultant  for  the  program 
was  Shannon  &  Co.  Consulting  engineers 
were  Brender-Hamill  li  Associates. 
Grant  application  assistance  was  pro- 
vided by  Stratton  Associates. 

Others  who  have  served  as  township 
officials  dunng  the  years  this  program 
was  developed  were  Henry  Seitz  and 
Dorothy  Williams,  supervisors:  Fred 
Hogan,  attorney:  J.  RoUand  Sampson 
and  Robert  Seattle,  trustees. 

To  this  outstanding  group  of  public 
servants.  I  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  an  excellent  example  of  how 
enlightened  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  local  agencies  can  help  progressive 
communities  plan  for  the  future,  and  put 
Federal  tax  dollars  to  work  on  local 
projects  to  benefit  local  residents. 


October  9,  1970 

DR.  SAMUEL  KLEIN  OF  MAPLEWOOD. 
N.J. 


October  9,  1970 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PUIiASKI — 
SOLDIER  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  MXW   JXXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  8,  1970 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  South  Orange 
News  Record  of  October  I.  1970.  The 
article  concerns  Dr.  Samuel  Klein  of 
Maplewood.  N.J..  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  in  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Klein  is  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  Gold 
Sen-ice  Ribbon,  the  highest  award  of  the 
US.  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  He  has  been 
listed  In  -Who's  Who  in  the  East,"  and 
•Leaders  of  American  Science."  More- 
over, he  holds  not  only  a  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Albuquerque,  he  also  holds  certificates 
in  plastic  engineering  and  preflight 
aeronautics. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would  be 
Interested  in  reading  about  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Klein. 
The  article  follows: 
A  Second  Glanck  at  Dr.  Samttcl  Klesh 
At  68.  Dr.  Samuel  Klem  of  M&plewood  IR 
returning  to  college — not  as  a  student  but  rr 
a    performer   on    two    radio    progranu    over 
WMFO-FM,  radio  station  ol  Upsala  College  In 
East  Orange. 

In  a  serious  vein.  Dr.  BUeln  wlU  present 
Health  Science  News.  5t*rtlng  October  29. 
and  on  ensuing  Thursdays,  7:30  to  7:45  pjn. 
A  comedy  progrAzn,  Dr.  No-all  Webster — King 
of  Pun.  is  scheduled  to  start  later. 

Another  Maplewoodlan.  BUI  Bertenshaw.  U 
an  BA&oclaie  producer  ol  the  two  shows,  as 
l3  Dr.  Klein. 

Just  a  second  glance  really  Isn't  adequat« 
to  cover  the  gamut  of  Dr.  Klein's  actlvlUea. 
Third  and  fourth  glances  are  necessary. 

He  holds  a  doctor  of  science  degree  from 
the  University  of  Albuquerque,  which  he  also 
serves  as  a  \isltlng  professor  in  pharmaoology. 
A  graduate  in  phannacy  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, he  also  holds  certificates  In  plactlc 
engineering  and  in  pre-fllght  aeronautlca 
from  taie  same  school. 

He  writes  a  newspaper  colunui  about  health 
news.  An  accumulation  of  earlier  radio  mono- 
logues has  been  published  In  book  form  by 
Samuel  French  &  Co..  New  Tork  and  Ix^ndon, 
under  the  Utle  Webster's  Standing  Dlck- 
shunerror.  and  was  acclaimed  as  "a  contribu- 
tion to  Amerloan  humor"  by  the  Intema- 
tlonal  Mark  Twain  Society. 

Dr.  Klein,  who  lives  at  449  Richmond 
Avenue,  holds  a  food  and  drug  inspector's 
license  In  New  Jersey,  Is  a  registered  sani- 
tarian In  Massachusetts,  and  la  a  Uoenaed 
physical  therapist,  also  In  New  Jeney. 

Almost  at  the  risk  of  palnUng  the  Illy.  It 
should  he  mentioned  that  his  Mographlcal 
resume  Uste  him  as  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cbemista.  of  the  American  Aseo- 
datloa  for  the  Advancement  of  Scleooe,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  Health. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  has  found  time  to 
develop  a  tobaccoless  clgaret  and.  currently 
la  doing  research  in  foode  and  medldnea,  out 
of  which  has  come  a  product  designated  as 
Flavorlst,  an  artificial  swoertner  employing 
one-third  less  saccharin  than  comparable 
products. 

All  In  all.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Klein 
has  led.  and  is  leading,  a  full  life. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxxNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8,  1970 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 11  marks  the  191st  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Count  Caslmlr  Pulajskl,  the 
great  Polish  patriot  who  gave  his  life  In 
our  American  War  of  Independence  in 
order  that  America  might  achieve  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  commemorate  this  Im- 
portant anniversary  and  it  is  a  privilege 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  gallant  soldier  of  free- 
dom. 

Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  bom  in  the 
Province  of  Podolia  in  1748,  and  from 
his  earliest  childhood,  demonstrated  the 
qualities  of  organization  and  leadership 
which  were  manifested  all  his  life.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  20,  he  had 
organized  a  small  group  that  fought 
valiantly  to  prevent  the  partition  of 
Poland.  However,  liis  efforts  were  to  no 
avail  and  he  barely  managed  to  escape 
with  his  Ule. 

In  1777,  he  met  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Paris,  and  Franklin  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed, he  gave  Pulaski  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  General  George  Washing- 
ton. It  was  Washington  who  suggested 
to  the  Continental  Congress  that  young 
Pulaski  be  entrusted  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  reorganizing  the  American 
cavalry  forces.  This  Pulaski  accom- 
plished with  such  skill  that  he  was  placed 
in  co.rjnand  of  all  our  cavalry  forces, 
and  proceeded  to  distinguish  himself  in 
every  subsequent  encounter  with  the 
enemy. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  In  the  Congress,  there  exists  a 
Urge  Polish  ipopulatlon.  In  fact,  the  Poles 
comprise  the  largest  single  ethnic  group 
in  my  district.  I  have  lived  among  the 
Polish  people.  I  have  nieces  and  nephews 
who  have  Polish  fathers,  and  I  have  al- 
ways had  close  ties  with  the  Polish  people. 
Prom  this  close  association,  I  have  come 
to  know  the  Poles  as  a  courageous, 
dedicated  and  patriotic  people  whose 
lofty  principles  have  never  faltered  dur- 
ing their  continuing  struggle  for  a  free 
Poland  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
All  of  these  characteristics  serve  to 
make  up  an  extraordinary  people,  and 
General  Pulaski,  as  a  descendent  of  the 
extraordinary  Polish  people,  is  a  man 
to  be  remembered  with  pride  and  grati- 
tude. In  1779,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  gave  up 
his  life  on  the  battlefield  while  leading 
his  famous  cavalry  legion  in  the  Battle 
of  Savannah.  He  neither  lived  to  see  vic- 
tory achieved  on  that  battlefield,  nor  did 
he  live  to  see  America  win  her  fight  for 
independence.  Yet  his  valiant  fight  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  our  own 
country,  and  consequently,  the  name  of 
General  Pulaski  has  become  a  symbol 
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of  the  ties  uniting  the  American  and 
Polish  people. 

We  are  honoring  the  great  Polish 
patriot  who  gave  his  life  in  our  American 
War  of  Independence.  Yet,  there  are 
some  in  our  society  who  would  speak  of 
men  like  Kosciusko,  Pulaski.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George 
Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  and  others  as  radical 
Uberals.  However,  without  the  radical  Ub- 
erals,  there  would  have  been  no  Ameri- 
can revolution,  and  today,  there  would 
be  no  America.  Somehow  we  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  men 
like  Pulaski  and  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, whose  unwavering  belief  In  the 
right  of  men  to  be  free  and  to  have  gov- 
erments  of  their  own  choice  helped  to  es- 
tablish America.  America  is  fortunate  to 
have  had  so  many  people  from  foreign 
lands  with  this  zeal  for  freedom  and  with 
this  fighting  spirit  who  were  willing  to 
die  for  these  lofty  principles. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  real 
pride  that  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  191st  anniversary  of 
General  Pulaski's  death. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE  AND 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TKXA5 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  in- 
creasing public  and  governmental  con- 
cern over  the  possible  shortage  of  energy 
which  may  hit  this  Nation  tUs  winter. 

Obviously,  the  energy  shortage  is  not 
easily  solved  and  there  is  activity  on 
several  related  fronts.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  presently  is 
being  asked  to  lnv«tigate  monopoly 
ciiarges  levied  against  the  oil  and  gas 
companies.  Shortages  of  oil  tankers  are 
claimed.  On  another  front,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  just  closed  hear- 
ings on  the  nationwide  price  structure. 
And.  a  Texas  Senator  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation which,  at  first  glance,  appears  to 
relieve  the  FPC  from  all  control  over  reg- 
ulating the  price.  This.  then,  is  the  new 
vogue — to  combine  charges  of  higher  fuel 
prices  and  hints  of  monopoly  with  the 
shortages  of  supply. 

For  the  past  several  years,  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  anticipated  the  po- 
tertially  critical  situation  which  exists 
today.  We,  and  spokesmen  from  the  sup- 
pLvlng  Industries,  have  warned  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Nation  and  Its  con- 
.■iumers.  The  accuracy  of  these  warnings 
are  now  being  recognized — recognized 
mainly  because  recent  developments  have 
brought  public  attention  to  the  problem: 
First.  In  a  number  of  East  Coast 
States,  certain  electric  utilities  have  been 
unable  to  supply  all  the  electricity  de- 
manded by  their  customers.  Basically, 
however,  this  is  not  a  problem  of  fuel 
shortage.  Rather,  it  Is  one  of  inadequate 
generating  capacity  to  meet  peak  sum- 
mer requirements. 
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Second.  Several  large  distributors  of 
natural  gas  have  announced  tiiat  they 
cannot  accept  additional  business  tie- 
cause  of  the  limited  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  Moreover,  this  situation  may  require 
reduction  or  termination  of  deliveries  to 
some  factories  whose  contracts  allow  in- 
terruption of  gas  deUveries  if  full  ca- 
pacity of  pipelines  is  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  domestic  consumer  and 
other  firm  contracts.  The  unjust  and  un- 
supported allegations  by  some  critics  of 
the  industry  that  an  artlfliclal  gas  short- 
age exists  today  crated  by  producers 
holding  back  gas  supplies  in  the  hope  of 
higher  future  prices  has  been  refuted  in 
a  public  statement  by  Federal  Power 
Commission  otBcials. 

Third.  Developments  in  the  Middle 
East  have  created  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  tankers  to  move  oil  around 
Africa  resulting  in  a  sharp  increase  in 
spot  tanker  rates  and  higher  costs  for 
Imported  oU.  This  oil,  recently  termed 
"cheap"  by  critics  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try, now  costs  in  excess  of  oil  from  my 
home  state  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

Fourth.  Requirements  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  relating  to  ei--  quality  have 
also  created  a  heavy  demand  on  clean- 
burning  fuels,  chiefly  natural  gas  and 
low-sulfur  oil  and  coal. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  I  wish  to  note  the 
existing  shortage  in  low-sulfur  coal.  This 
shortage  Is.  in  part,  attributable  to  the 
shortage  of  railroad  transportation  fa- 
cilities and.  in  part,  attributable  to  the 
unanticipated  delay  in  the  construction 
of  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  energy  Is 
not  easily  solved.  However,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  problems  recently  experi- 
enced by  some  electric  utiUties.  the 
shortage  of  those  types  of  c«al  and  fuel 
oil  which  satisfy  the  standards  of  re- 
cently enacted  air  quaUty  regulations 
would  not  be  of  such  critical  importance 
if  there  was  an  adequate  amount  of  gas 
supplies. 

Why  then  do  not  adequate  amounts 
of  gas  exist?  Two  reasons  come  to  mind. 
First,  is  that  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ous increase  in  demand  because  of  con- 
sumer recognition  of  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  natural  gas;  that  is.  that 
gas  is  both  clean-burning  and  conven- 
ient. The  second  is  tliat  Federal  policies 
have  worked  for  years  in  the  direction  of 
discouraging  investment  in  the  search 
for  new  domestic  reserves  because  of  the 
unrealistically  low  prices  being  allowed 
producers  for  natural  gas  in  the  inter- 
state market  and  the  uncertainty, 
created  by  Federal  control.  In  the  other 
terms  of  the  contracts  between  pipelines 
and  producers. 

Under  present  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  gas  producers 
who  sell  in  interstate  commerce,  once 
the  producer  contracts  to  sell  and  com- 
mits his  gas  to  the  pipeline  company,  he 
does  not  know:  First,  the  price  he  will 
receive:  second  how  long  he  will  receive 
any  price  set  by  the  contract  or  the 
Commission;  third  how  much  gas  he 
must  deliver:  and  fourth,  how  long  he 
must  maintain  deliveries,  lliese  uncer- 
tainties,   the    unrealistically    low    pro* 
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ducer  prices  set  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Interminable  delays  incident  to  Its 
proceedings  have  not  only  caused  gas 
producers  to  seek  sales  in  the  Intrastate 
market,  where  they  have  certainty  of 
price  and  other  contract  terms,  but  have 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  exploration  drill- 
ing and  In  the  discovery  ol  new  kescrves 
so  that  lor  the  past  2  years  new  gas 
additions  are  insufficient  to  replace  cur- 
rent prxjduction  and  meet  projected 
growth. 

As  a  representative  from  an  oil-  and 
gas-producing  State.  Texas.  I  recognize 
that  the  free  market  mechanism  could 
be  the  best  method  for  determining  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  independent  pro- 
ducer for  tiis  gas.  However,  the  poUtical 
realities  of  the  situation,  which  we  must 
recognize  give  little  hope  for  a  return 
to  a  free,  unregulated  market  for  the 
gas  producer  who  sells  In  interstate 
commerce. 

How  then  can  we  stimulate  explora- 
tion, drilling  and  production  of  natural 
gas  in  order  to  supply  the  consiimers  of 
the  Nation  with  this  clean  and  con- 
venient fuel? 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  ostensibly  terminate  the  present 
power  of  the  FPC  to  set  the  price  of  new 
gas  at  the  wellhead. 

This  might  sound  good  and  get  a  few 
headlines  in  Texas  during  an  election 
month.  However,  the  introduction  of  this 
legisltion  might  be,  I  beheve.  a  disservice 
to  the  industrs'  and  to  the  solution  of  a 
recogniied  problem.  At  first  slance.  the 
bill  appears  to  be  deregulation  of  the 
gas  industry.  However,  a  closer  inspec- 
tion shows  that  the  bill  only  deregulates 
the  setting  of  the  price  of  natural  gas 
while  leavmg  the  other  terms  of  the  con- 
tract under  the  regulation  of  the  FPC. 
I  don't  see  how  this  type  of  bill  would 
really  help  the  industry,  or  anyone  else. 
It  might  sotmd  appealing  to  some  indus- 
try people,  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  it 
does  not  solve  the  issue. 

The  Congress,  in  view  of  the  interest  of 
consumers  and  the  public  in  general.  Is 
not  Inclined  to  completely  deregulate 
the  natural  gas  Industry.  Therefore,  the 
introduction  of  any  legislation  that 
sounds  like  deregulation  such  as  the  bill 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate,  nught 
make  some  indastry  leaders  feel  better. 
but  is  a  tnlsleading  bill  if  they  swallow 
it  and  expect  relief.  Such  legislation  as 
the  Senate  bill  at  this  time  only  raises  a 
red  flag  and  alerts  unfriendly  groups  to 
take  preparatory  steps  toward  opposition 
of  any  meaningful  and  good  legislation 
that  might  be  introduced  later. 

Perhaps  the  moat  regrettable  out- 
growUi  of  this  Senate  bill  is  the  infer- 
ence that  the  gas  industry  is  secretly 
sponsoring  tills  legislation  ....  Person- 
ally. I  have  seen  no  indication  that  the 
gas  industry  as  a  whole  Is  sponsoring  de- 
regulation. This  area  of  natural  gas 
shortage  Is  a  gray  and  sensitive  area. 
Public  groups,  industry,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  have  been  working 
laboriously  for  10  years  trying  to  find 
a  better  answer  than  the  present  law. 

My  belief  Is  that  the  industry  and  the 
public  would  be  better  served  by  a  law 
that  honored  contract  agreements,  than 
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by  a  law  granting  complete  deregula- 
tion— no  matter  how  strong  a  few  might 
want  complete  deregulation.  Indeed,  the 
advocacy  of  the  wrong  bill  could  cause 
grave  dissentlon  in  the  ranks  of  industry 
and  public  Ixxlles. 

I  hope  the  public  recognizes  that  there 
must  be  corrective  legislation  in  the  area 
of  natural  gas  production  and  price  set- 
ting. Also,  the  public  should  be  aware 
that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  is  not  ask- 
ing tor  legislation  that  Is  unduly 
protective. 

Working  with  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try— producers,  pipeliners.  and  distribu- 
tors— it  becomes  clear  to  me  that  the 
quickest  and  most  feasible  solution  has 
two  parts :  The  prices  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  must  be  high  enough 
to  balance  supply  with  demand,  and  the 
producer  must  be  assured  that  he  has  a 
firm  contract. 

The  former  is  action  required  of  the 
FPC.  The  latter  will  require  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  sincerely 
wish  to  remedy  this  situation  realize  that 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  In  the 
present  Congress  is  a  futile  move.  This 
session  is  too  close  to  Its  termination  for 
any  elleetive  action  to  be  taken.  We  all 
know  that  new.  complicated  legislation 
cannot  be  Introduced  and  passed  on  the 
eve  of  adjournment. 

Therefore,  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  92d  Congress.  I  plan  to  Join  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  introduce  "con- 
tract sanctity  type  legislation. 

This  type  legislation  adequately  pro- 
tects the  consumer  from  unreasonable 
prices  at  the  producer  end  of  the  busi- 
ness by  requiring  that  all  new  producer 
contracts  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  raitial  one-time  review  and 
approval.  If  the  Commission  refuses  ap- 
proval, there  is  no  valid  contract;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Commission  does  ap- 
prove, there  Is  a  firm  contract  upon 
which  the  producer,  pipeliner,  distribu- 
tor, and  consumer  can  rely. 

Existing  contracts  will  remain  subject 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  it  now  exists 
except  that  once  a  rate  is  approved,  it 
will  be  a  firm  price  and  not  subject  to 
reduction. 

Members  of  the  FPC  have  been  quoted 
in  the  press  as  favoring  "Sanctity  of  con- 
tract" type  legislation  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  supply  situation. 

Such  legislation  has  strong  support 
among  all  segmenU  of  the  gas  industry. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  be  realized  by  a  review  of  a 
few  statistics.  These  dau  show  clearly 
the  alarming  situation  existing  today  as 
to  supplies  of  gas  for  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers, a  situation  brought  about  by  an 
attempt  ol  the  FPC  to  regulate  its  sale  at 
the  well,  a  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Commission  by  a  Supreme  Court  con- 
struction of  a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  a  different  purpose. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  technical  facts 
about  the  problem.  I  have  contacted  the 
gas  Industry  representatives  who  have 
given  me  some  most  interesting  statistics. 
One  barometer  of  natural  gas  supply 
is  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  production  In 
a  given  year.  For  example,  in  1946,  the 
total  reserves  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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were  160.58  trillion  cubic  feet  after  the 
production  of  4.94  trilhon  cubic  feet  In 
the  year.  Thus,  the  reserves  were  32.5 
times  the  production  for  tlie  year.  There- 
fore, the  reserve  production  ratio  was 
32.S.  Between  1947  and  1957.  net  gas 
production  Increased  over  100  percent 
and  by  about  60  percent  over  the  next 
decade.  Reserves  Increased  at  a  much 
slower  rate  and  in  1967  were  only  18 
percent  greater  than  In  1957.  As  a  result, 
the  reserve-production  ratio  fell  from 
32.5  in  1946  to  14.8  In  1968  with  a  further 
decline  to  13.2  last  ygfir . 

Another  measure  of  gas  supply  which 
reveals  the  deteriorating  situation  is  the 
relation  between  total  new  gas  supplies 
and  net  production  each  year.  By  new 
supply  we  mean  new  discoveries,  exten- 
sions of  previous  discoveries,  and  revi- 
siotis  of  estimates  of  reserves  of  previous 
discoveries. 

New  supplies  have  not  kept  pace  with 
increasing  net  production.  In  1946.  new 
supply  was  17.729  billion  cubic  feet  and 
net  production  was  4,943  billion  cubic 
feet. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  new  supply  to  net 
production  was  3.59.  In  other  words,  new 
supply  was  over  3Vi  times  production. 
This  ratio  has  steadily  decreased  imtil 
1968  and  in  that  year  production  actually 
exceeded  new  supply  by  over  5.557  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  and  in  1969  production 
exceeded  new  supply  by  over  12,241  bil- 
lion cubic  feet.  Xhis  means  our  gas  re- 
serves have  been  reduced  by  over  17.798 
billion  cubic  feet  in  the  last  -2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  well  head  prices  of  natural 
gas  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  In 
these  closing  days  of  this  Congress,  and 
because  of  the  futility  of  such  introduc- 
tion and  my  conviction  that  no  attempt 
will  or  can  be  made  In  this  session  to  pass 
such  legislation.  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to 
advise  the  Members  of  this  Congress  my 
plans  for  the  Introduction  of  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  this  subject  in 
the  next  Congress.  I  tliink  such  an  ap- 
proach will  have  the  support  of  many 
leading  Memljers  of  Congress,  represent- 
atives of  all  the  industry  segments,  gen- 
eral sympathetic  support  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  endorsement  of 
many  public  bodies. 
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FAMILY    ASSISTANCE   PLAN    HOPE- 
FULLY DERAILED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Thursday.  October  S,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sounding defeat  handed  the  House- 
approved  version  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
today  Is  welcome  news  Indeed.  I  imder- 
stand  the  committee,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  14-1.  expressed  Its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  approach  embodied  In 
the  House  bill.  Approved  instead  was  au- 
thorization for  a  few  pUot  programs  In 
select  areas  aroimd  the  country. 

This  approach  makes  a  lot  more 
sense.  As  I  stressed  in  a  detailed  critique 
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of  the  welfare  proposal  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  4. 
1970.  the  administration  should  be  able 
to  cite  some  hard  data  that  would  tend 
to  prove  that  these  Utopian  theories  have 
at  least  a  chance  of  achieving  a  modicum 
of  success  in  practice  before  making  such 
grandiose  claims  and  imposing  a  greater 
onus  on  the  already  straining  and  com- 
plaining taxpayer.  I  asked  at  that  time: 

Why  this  headlong  rush  into  an  un- 
ciiarted  wilderness  before  the  results  of 
our  federal  pilot  projects  are  analyzed? 

And  pointed  out  that  we  had  but 
sketchy  results  and  fragmentary  data 
from  the  few  pilot  projects  testing  the 
theories  which  underpinned  the  admin- 
istration's proposals. 

In  remarks  make  on  May  4  I  expressed 
my  disappointment  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  apparently  not  the 
deliberative  body  it  should  be.  and  the 
Inquiry  it  should  have  made  Into  the 
glaring  defects  of  the  family  assistance 
proposal  was  left  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Fortunately  for  the  country, 
the  Senate  Committee  took  a  closer 
look  at  the  President's  welfare  "reform" 
proposals. 

I  had  illustrated  through  the  use  of 
comparison  charts  in  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  in  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Rouse  that  under  the 
family  assistance  plan,  as  presented  to 
us  In  the  House.  It  would  not  in  many 
cases  pay  to  work.  This  anomalous  re- 
sult in  a  program  purportedly  having  a 
strong  incentive  not  only  to  encourage 
but  to  require  welfare  recipients  to  work 
obviously  would  undermine  the  whole 
program.  Yet,  as  obvious  as  It  seemed  to 
me  and  154  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  this  fatal  flaw  In  the  bill  appar- 
ently was  either  not  seen  or  deliberately 
overlooked  by  the  243  Members  of  this 
body  who  chose  to  support  the  bill. 

I  read  with  Interest  the  other  day  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  that  the 
administration  had  all  but  given  up  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  would  re- 
port out  an  acceptable  measure  in  the 
waning  days  of  this  Congress.  The  article 
went  on  to  say  that  the  administration 
was  therefore  shaping  a  more  liberal 
proposal  It  wants  introduced  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  as  an  amendment  to  other  leg- 
islation, possibly  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act.' 

First  of  all.  I  would  emphasize  my 
strong  conviction  that  what  Is  acceptable 
to  the  administration  Is  by  no  means 
necessarily  what  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  part  of 
whose  daily  wages  would  provide  the 
funding  for  the  guaranteed  annua]  In- 
come that  would  be  di-sbursed  to  those  on 
the  doubled  welfare  rolls. 

Second.  If  the  administration's  wel- 
fare proposal  comes  before  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  body  will  take  a  cue  from 
the  wisdom  exhibited  by  its  Finance  Com- 
mute and  not  hastily  endorse  in  a  lame- 
duck  session  this  radical  plan. 

Preferably,  the  administration  will 
abandon  its  efforts  to  force  this  revolu- 
tionary proposal  through  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  will  instead  recognize  that  It 
Is  far  more  prudent  to  first  test  It  on  a 
modest  scale  before  deciding  whether  to 
embark  on  such  a  leftward  course.  To  do 
cxvi — azos— Put  » 
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otherwise  would  be  a  grievous  error  such 
as  the  headlong  rush  into  medicare  and 
medicaid  and.  again,  the  recipients  as 
well  as  the  taxpaying  public  would  suffer. 


COMPREHENSIVE  MANPO'WER  ACT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   IHDUNA 
ftl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  wish  to  express  my  views 
on  H.R.  19519  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  and  particularly  on  title  m, 
creating  the  so-called  public  service  em- 
ployment program. 

While  the  original  bill  did  receive  some 
discussion,  it  is  well-known  that  In  its 
amended  form,  it  Is  the  product  of  a 
dubious  compromise  which  the  adminis- 
tration was  forced  to  accept  in  order  to 
get  any  bill  at  all.  This  so-called  "com- 
promise." 82  pages  in  length  was  reached 
in  late-night  bargaining  without  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  committee  and 
then  rammed  through  the  full  committee 
in  just  IS  minutes. 

I  do  not  approve  of  such  tactics  and 
would  tie  justified  in  voting  against  the 
bill  for  this  reason  alone.  But,  more 
importantly,  while  there  are  many 
needed  and  worthwhile  Actions  in  the 
bill,  the  most  objectionable,  irresponsible, 
and  costly  section  is  title  m,  the  public 
service  employment  program. 

This  is  simply  a  "make-work"  program, 
a  "warmed-over  WPA"  project,  which 
will  make  the  Federal  Government  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  If  adapted,  this 
program  would  create  make-shift  jobs 
for  thousands  of  people  at  the  taxpayers 
expense,  with  no  guarantee  whatsoever 
that  they  will  ever  be  off  the  Federal 
employment  rolls.  The  only  certainty 
that  does  exist  is  that  once  these  pro- 
grams are  established,  they  will  expand 
into  an  enormously  expensive  and,  ulti- 
mately, bankrupting  operation  for  this 
Government. 

The  proponents  of  this  provision  say 
that  we  must  adopt  this  program  in  view 
of  the  recently  reported  5.5-percent  un- 
employment rate.  In  fact,  however,  that 
figure  is  misleading.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  to  develop  its  monthly 
figure,  takes  the  statistics  for  the  first 
full  week  of  the  month.  And  the  first  fiill 
week  of  Septembef  1970,  happened  to  in- 
clude Labor  Day. 

During  this  particular  week,  unem- 
ployment figures  Invariably  take  a  sharp 
jump.  The  reason  is  that  students  have 
finished  their  summer  jobs  but  have  not 
yet  returned  to  school.  Technically — and 
statistically — they  are  unemployed.  But 
it  is  certainly  no  call  for  reopening  of 
the  soup  kitchens. 

The  statistic  with  real  meaning  for  the 
economy  is  the  number  of  heads  of 
households  unemployed  during  the  re- 
porting week.  That  figure  Is  a  much  less 
alarming  2.8  percent. 

The  proponents  have  also  Indicated 
that  the  public  service  jobs  contemplated 
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under  this  program  would  be  in  schools, 
hospitals,  city  and  State  agencies,  and 
in  conservation  work.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  salaries  and  the  House 
bill  has  provided  $1.4  billion  over  3  years 
and  the  Senate  bill  $7  billion  over  4 
years.  The  assumption  is  that  these  peo- 
ple will  receive  work  experience  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  permanent  em* 
ployment  in  the  private  sector.  But.  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  no  guarantee  or  pro- 
\l5ion  in  this  bill  which  would  assure  this 
result.  Frankly,  the  people  ol  my  district 
would  not  and  could  not  accept  such 
a  Federal  program.  I  suspect  there  are 
millions  of  other  Americans  who  feel 
the  same  and  I  believe  their  voices  should 
be  heard  in  giving  this  giant  giveaway 
program  the  resounding  defeat  it 
deserves. 

When  himdreds  of  jobs  go  begging 
these  days  for  want  of  a  willing  hand, 
when  this  Nation  has  a  gigantic  debt 
and  extended  commitments,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  when  our  basic 
American  beliefs  and  tradition  tell  us 
that  no  man  is  owed  a  living  by  his  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  consequences  of  this 
legislation  and  the  catastrophic  effects 
its  provisions  could  have  for  this  nation 
and  its  fiscal  well-being.  I  sincerely  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  the  article 
taken  from  the  front  page  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  October  4, 1970,  that  supports 
the  point  made  above,  that  many  jobs 
are  awaiting  the  willing  hand : 
Jobless  Men  OrmtED  $120-A-Weex  Work — 
Thet  TtTBN  It  Down 
(By  Tbotnsfi  R.  Eecbtlng) 

One  morning  last  week,  a  doeen  men  were 
ofTered  jobs  while  they  stood  In  line  to  draw 
unemployment  compensation  cbeclu  from 
the  state  unemploymrat  office — and  all  re- 
fused the  work. 

The  Job  they  were  offered — as  a  concrete 
worker — promised  to  be  a  hard  one,  much 
harder  than  doing  nothing.  But,  then,  th» 
pay  was  approximately  triple  what  one  can 
make  doing  nothing  these  da}iB. 

The  concrete  Job  would  have  paid  $3  an 
hour — Jiao  lor  a  40-hour  week. 

The  maximum  for  state  unemployment 
checks  Is  only  »40  a  week,  with  «3  extra  lor 
every  dependent  up  to  four. 

Tet.  no  one  wanted  the  Job. 

Why? 

The  re«Eons  varied  but  basically  most  of 
the  men  admitted  the  work  was  Juet  plain 
too  hard  and  they  werent  that  hungry  yet. 

No  one  seemed  too  excited  about  the  fact 
they  were  out  of  work  and  no  one  saw  any 
particular  logic  In  accepting  a  job,  even  at 
triple  the  unemployment  money,  when  they 
could  get  by  doing  nothing. 

Many  of  the  men  offered  jobs  said  they 
were  "only  temporarily  laid  off."  To  many, 
who  were  skilled  laborers  or  wblte  collar 
workers,  the  prospect  of  a  concrete  Job  ob- 
\iously  was  distasteful. 

Some  of  the  men  explained  their  reluctance 
to  take  the  concrete  Job  by  saying  that  they 
had  "nesteggs"  or  supplemental  Income  from 
unions  or  employers. 

A  husky  28-year-old  father  of  three,  who 
waa  laid  off  recently  at  Detroit  Diesel.  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motor?,  said  his  family  oould 
"get  along  real  well  for  a  while." 

He  said  he  expected  to  tie  back  s-t  work 
long  before  the  unemployment  checks  ran 
out.  The  checks  can  be  drawn  tor  a  maximucn 
of  26  weelcs. 
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"This  U  Iclnd  of  like  a  vacation  for  me"  he 
said  with  a  sad  untie.  "My  wife  has  all  kinds 
of  plaiu  for  me  to  get  some  work  done  around 
the  houM  that  I've  put  off  for  a  loug  time." 

Another  man  in  his  late  40»  s&ld  he  didn't 
really  feel  up  to  the  heavy  work  Involved  In 
the  concrete  Job 

•What  If  I  had  a  hernia  or  a  heart  attack." 
be  asked,  "Then  what?  I'd  be  out  of  work 
even  lonyer." 

"You  gotta  be  kidding,  man.  That  concrete 
work  Is  for  the  grunts."  said  a  young  man 
who  measured  about  9-feet,  3-lnches  to  the 
top  of  hii£  be-bop  cap. 

■'I  done  That  stuff  in  the  summer*  when  I 
was  a  kid.  Not  again.  Come  home  alt  dirty  at 
ntghta  and  too  tired  for  my  women.  No 
thanks,  man.  no  thanks." 

Another  man.  in  his  middle  aOs.  said  he 
had  always  been  an  offloe  worker  and  that 
concrete  work  would  be  too  much  of  a 
comedown. 

"I  don't  mean  that  I  look  down  on  men 
who  have  that  kind  of  Job."  he  added  hur- 
riedly. -But  u'B  Ju»t  not  for  me.  even  mi  a 
temporAry  basis.     V 

"I  have  more  training  than  to  do  aome- 
thing  like  that.  T  mean,  I  gueas  It  »ounda 
like  I'm  afraid  to  get  my  hands  dirty."  he 
said  holding  up  clean  hands.  "But,  i-hat's  not 
tt  eoUrety.  Maybe  thol'£  part  of  U.  but  pour- 
ing concrete  is  tough  work  and  I  feel  like  I 
deserve  brtter" 

A  gaunt  man.  who  admitted  only  to  being 
"over  40."  said  be  had  tried  hard  to  find  work 
for  five  weeks  before  filing  for  unemployment 
oompcnaatlon . 

"Z  suppose  there  la  still  some  Ktlgma  at- 
tached to  taking  money  for  not  working."  be 
aald.  "But  It's  not  easy  for  a  man  my  age  to 
pick  up  a  good  Job.  I  can't  do  that  concrete 
work.  Z  wouldn't  last  a  day." 

"Z  don't  t^nk  times  are  all  that  bod.  even 
though  Z  have  been  laid  off."  said  a  well 
dressed  man.  about  30  yean  old. 

"I'm  Jusi  going  lo  lake  It  eaey  for  a  while 
and  play  some  golf  and  watch  a  lot  of  foot- 
ball games.  I'm  pretty  sure  to  get  my  Job 
back  when  things  pick  up.  so  I'm  not  worry- 
ing. Life's  too  short. 

TUnee  have  been  pretty  good  and  I've  got 
some  money  in  the  bank  and  no  big  bills  or 
wile  to  worry  about. 

'So  what  the  hell,  why  sweat  It?" 


TWO  LEADING  ANTIWAR  MEMBERS 
SUDDENLY  INTERESTED  IN  BRA- 
ZILIAN PRISON  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1970 

Mi.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nqte 
that  two  of  the  leading  antiwar  Members 
of  the  other  body  are  riishing  eagerly  to 
Involve  themselves  in  the  way  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  runs  its  prison  sys- 
tem. While  no  one  would  deny  that  it  is 
hujnane  to  protest  any  action  tiy  any  gov- 
ernment that  is  inhumane  to  people,  the 
logic  of  their  sudden  interest  In  the 
Brazilian  Government  Is  questionable. 

Their  rationale  for  dumping  our  Viet- 
nam commitment  has  been  that  we  have 
no  business  being  Involved  in  the  inter- 
nal aSairs  of  another  country.  Yet.  these 
same  "hands-off"  advocates  now  are 
pledfring  extensive  Investigations  before 
VS.  Senate  committees  on  the  affairs  of 
the  BrazUtan  Government. 

Could  it  be  that  they  detected  some 
time  ago  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  not 
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extremely  popular  and  they  could  safely 
forget  that  we  are  there  simply  to  pre- 
vent mass  executions,  torture,  and  other 
inhumane  treatment  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese by  the  Commui^ist?  Could  It  be 
that  they  detected  a  few  headlines  in 
castigating  the.  Brazilian  Goveriunent, 
shielded  by  the  unassailable  cloak  of 
•humanity"?  Or  could  it  just  be  that 
they  operate  from  a  policy  of  expe- 
diency— which  dictates  that  It  Is  all  right 
to  condone  mistreatment  of  South  Viet- 
namese, but  we  must  protest  when  it 
happais  in  Brazil? 
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PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OP    DCAWAKE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  i,  1970 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  salute  a  man  of  gallantry 
and  steadfastness  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Too  seldom  does  history  show  men 
standing  up  for  a  just  cause  to  the  bitter 
end,  but  In  the  life  of  Casimir  Pulaski  we 
see  just  that.  He  was  one  of  freedom's 
rare  sons.  Polish  patriot  and  loyal  sol- 
dier, the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Coimt 
Joseph  Pulaski,  Casimir  was  bom  in 
Podolia,  Poland.  Returning  from  abroad 
a  full-grown  man  m  1768,  he  joined  in 
active  rebellion  with  his  father  against 
the  iron  heel  of  Russian  expansion.  His 
military  exploits  as  a  fighter  for  Polish 
national  independence  became  a  matter 
of  historic  renown,  yet  his  forces  were 
finally  obliterated  by  the  menace  from 
the  east,  his  lands  auctioned  off  as  those 
of  an  outlaw  in  his  own  land,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee  Poland  in  1772.  For  several 
years  he  tried  to  incite  Turkey  into  taking 
arms  against  Russia,  but  to  no  avail :  and, 
in  1775.  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
the  American  commissioners,  Silas  Deane 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  at  once  en- 
listed on  freedom's  side  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence. 

Franklin  and  Deane  advanced  him  the 
money  to  come  to  these  shores  and  Gen. 
George  Washington  placed  him  In  com- 
mand of  all  the  American  cavalry.  He 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  winter  of 
1777  at  Trenton,  at  Flemlngton,  and 
later,  together  with  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  scouted  for  food  for  the  starv- 
ing, brave  few  at  Valley  Forge.  But  he 
incurred  the  hostility  of  General  Wayne, 
and,  in  order  to  end  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion, resigned  his  command  in  the  early 
spring  of  1778. 

In  1779,  he  was  ordered  to  Join  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  in  South  Carolina.  Learn- 
ing that  the  British  were  advancing  from 
Savannah,  he  rushed  to  the  attack,  but 
was  defeated.  He  then  joined  forces  with 
General  Lincoln  and,  assisted  by  the 
French  fleet,  prepared  to  attack  Savan- 
nah. There,  on  October  9,  in  the  midst 
of  a  gallant  charge  of  his  cavalry  forces 
against  the  adversary,  Casimir  Pulaski 
fell  with  a  fatal  wound.  He  was  brought 
to  the  brig  Wasp,  where  he  died  as  an 
American  hero  on  October  11. 

Casimir  Pulaski  had  all  the  marks  of  a 
tragic  hero.  He  literally  fought  that  men 


today  might  live  In  freedom  as  he  never 
had,  and  to  that  end  he  gave  his  Ufe. 
What  more  could  be  said  of  such  a  man 
that  his  life  should  not  only  staled  for 
the  gallantry  of  one  man  or  of  one  na- 
tion, but  should  be  recognized  as  being 
what  It  Is:  the  badge  of  courage  of 
men  everywhere  who  strive  to  make  a 
better,  freer,  more  peaceful  world.  To 
that  end,  let  us  follow  today  the  mag- 
nificent example  set  for  us  by  Casimir 
Pulaski. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICUIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S.  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
momentous  events  in  the  Middle  East 
Indicate  a  new  assessment  of  American- 
Israeli  relations  as  we  approach  the 
year  1971. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  studied  the 
Israeli  situation  from  day  to  day.  I  was 
sensitized  to  the  justice  of  Israel's  cause 
by  a  dramatic  encounter  with  the  Israelis 
In  the  summer  of  1967.  It  was  just  after 
the  guns  of  the  Six  Day  War  ceased 
firing.  I  visited  Israel  with  a  distin- 
guished fellow  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Congressman  Llon- 
ARD  Farbsteih  Of  Ncw  York.  I  returned 
convinced  that  Israel's  survival  Is  in 
the  national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  a  degree  that  most 
Americans  may  not  fully  comprehend. 

I  reported  to  the  committee  on  my 
return  In  1967  that  Israel  should  not 
withdraw  from  a  single  inch  of  occupied 
territory  unless  there  is  a  real  peace 
treaty  and  credible  evidence  that  the 
Arabs  will  devote  themselves  to  normal- 
izing relations.  The  Arabs  have  refused 
to  enter  such  a  peaceful  undertaking. 
Instead,  they  have  opened  the  region  to 
Communist  Involvement  and  Introduced 
new  and  more  vicious  weapons  and 
tactics. 

NO   ONE-SIDE31    PSACC 

I  did  not  concur  In  any  American  role 
at  the  United  Nations  or  in  concert  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  or  Britain  to 
impose  a  dubious  "peace"  at  Israel's  ex- 
pense. The  Russians  and  their  Arab 
friends  extracted  considerable  propa- 
ganda value  from  negotiations  in  which 
they  tried  to  extract  one-sided  conces- 
sions from  Israel. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  Soviets 
and  Egypt  violated  terms  of  the  90-day 
cease-fire  last  summer  by  moving  missile 
systems  forward.  Far  from  withdrawing 
their  missiles  from  the  standstill  zone 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued their  installations  and  dispatched 
more  Russian  troops  and  equipment. 

The^so-called  ■liberation  '  forces  of  the 
Arabs  meanwhile  embarked  on  a  new 
campaign  of  airline  hijacking.  The  Arab 
extremists  emerged  as  flagrantly  antl- 
Amerlcan.  Our  Nation  was  shocked  when 
two  VS.  airliners  were  blown  up  and 
American  citizens  held  as  hostages  and 


treated  as  "prisoners  of  war."  There  were 
attempts  to  discriminate  between  Ameri- 
can hostages  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
non-Jews.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vigorously  rejected  this  Nazi 
tactic. 

SOVIETS   WARHEO 

Pro-Communist  Arab  guerrillas  then 
sought  to  overthrow  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan.  They  were  striking  not  only 
against  Israel  but  to  subvert  every  non- 
radical Arab  government.  The  Arab  "rev- 
olution" emerged.  Israel  was  its  scape- 
goat. The  real  target  was  the  non-Com- 
munist and  antl-Communlst  "establish- 
ment" which  they  would  replace  with  a 
pro-Communht  establishment. 

President  Nixon's  recent  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  intended  to  impress 
Moscow  and  its  Arab  clients  with  the 
resolve  of  U.S.  power.  Russia  was  warned 
against  misinterpreting  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's peace-seeking  policies  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  and  withdrawal  from 
the  world.  We  were  clearly  telling  Mos- 
cow that  it  could  not  expect  to  violate 
the  Middle  East  cease-fire  with  impunity. 

President  Nixon  told  NATO  command- 
ers of  "the  primary  indispensable  princi- 
ples of  American  foreign  policy.  And  that 
principle  Is  to  maintain  the  necessary 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  against  those  who  might 
threaten  the  peace.  The  Mediterranean 
is  the  cradle  of  many  great  civilizations 
of  the  past,  and  we  are  determined  that 
It  shall  not  be  the  starting  place  of  great 
wars  In  the  future." 

The  President  made  a  surprise  visit  to 
the  airport  near  Rome  to  welcome  tlie 
Jewish  and  other  hostages  just  released 
by  the  fanatics  in  Jordan.  He  told  them 
that  "as  difficult  as  your  experience  has 
been,  what  you  have  done  may  have  crys- 
tallized this  issue  so  that  the  possibility 
of  it  happening  In  the  future  will  Be 
reduced." 

President  Nixon  said  that,  to  save  the 
hostages,  "we  had  to  show  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  had  to  demonstrate 
restraint."  The  hostages  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  was  exactly  the  right  policy. 

We  have  now  moved  into  an  entirely 
new  relationship  with  Israel.  The  Israelis 
compromised  their  security  by  trusting 
American  assurances  that  Egypt  and 
Rus.<ita  would  not  exploit  the  cease-fire 
along  the  Suez  Canal.  Soviet  missiles 
were  moved  foru'ard  in  the  most  cynical 
manner.  Repeated  violations  of  the  truce 
took  place  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
canal. 

I  did  not  trust  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Russians  and  shared  Israeli  skepticism. 
I  felt  we  were  very  slow  In  conflnning 
and  denouncing  the  truce  violations. 

Congress  has  now  responded  to  new 
administration  Initiatives  to  redress  the 
balance  in  the  Middle  East.  This  gives 
me  a  sense  of  relief  because  I  had  become 
deeply  concerned  about  Israel's  military 
needs.  It  was  my  conviction  that  a  strong 
American  support  of  Israel  was  essen- 
tial to  deter  Communist  and  Arab 
belligerency. 

The  Israeli  Air  Force,  few  in  nvimbers 
but  great  in  courage,  reminds  me  of  the 
British  Royal  Air  Force  during  the  year 
of  1940  when  Britain  stood  alone,  out- 
numbered, against  the  Nazi  onslaught 
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The  Israeli  youths  are  doing  now.  what 
the  British  then  did  in  service  of 
freedom. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  praise  the 
brave  Israelis.  We  must  take  meaning- 
ful actions.  Accordingly,  I  look  with 
great  favor  on  the  new  lend-lease  con- 
cept of  aid  to  Israel. 

Israels  security  has  suffered  at  the  Suez 
Canal  because  Israel  trusted  us.  This 
places  a  moral  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  bolster  the  Israeli  defensive 
capacity.  However,  another  obligation  is 
to  our  own  security.  The  defense  of  Israel 
is  linked  with  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  consistent  with  the  desire  of 
our  Nation  to  preserve  freedom  and  to 
oppose  totalitarianism.  It  Is  linked  with 
the  fate  of  NATO  and  the  future  of 
civilization. 
'  I  abhor  the  line  now  emerging  that  we 
should  return  to  isolationism  and  refuse 
to  involve  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
Israel.  Some  new  leftists  and  others  have 
displayed  duplicity  in  proclaiming  sup- 
port for  Israel  while  undermining  the 
capacity  of  the  administration  and  our 
military  forces.  They  oppose  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  freedom  but  tell  us  that  they 
favor  provision  of  such  arms  to  Israel. 

It  is  vital  tliat  Israel  receive  the  best 
available  American  arms.  Weapons,  ex- 
pensive as  they  may  be,  are  cheaper  than 
the  lives  of  Israeli  youths.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  dispatched  Its  most  ultra- 
modern instruments  of  destruction  to  the 
Suez  Canal. 

We  must  resist  the  blandishments  of 
neoisolationlsm.  When  we  cease  missile 
research  and  vote  against  the  develop- 
ment of  newer  and  better  jets,  we  lessen 
our  capacity  to  old  Israel.  We  also  invite 
aggression. 

When  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir  visited  Washington  In  September,  I 
urged  that  the  visit  should  be  marked  by 
positive  actions  to  bolster  Israel's  secu- 
rity, including  a  resumption  of  VS.  eco- 
noniic  aid  and  the  granting  without 
charge  of  weapons  to  meet  the  new  situ- 
ation. I  felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
provide  Israel  with  too  little,  too  late. 

It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  consider- 
able supplies  of  weapons.  Including  addi- 
tional Phantom  jets  and  anti-missile 
devices  of  latest  design,  are  being  de- 
livered. Indeed,  more  and  better  arms 
have  been  delivered  to  Israel  In  the  last 
few  months  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  American-Israeli  relktions. 

In  addition  to  granting  arms  and  pro- 
viding economic  aid  to  Israel,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  reduce  the  time  between 
the  original  request  of  Israel  for  weapons 
ond  final  delivery  of  the  equipment. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
insist  that  the  Egyptians  and  Russians 
respect  the  ccase-flre  and  roll  back  the 
violations.  President  Nixon  was  fully 
justified  In  halting  the  Pour  Power 
ministerial-level  talks.  The  talks  were 
loaded  against  Israel.  The  Russians  and 
French  are  biased  in  favor  of  the  Arabs, 
the  British  allegedly  neutral,  with  the 
United  States  the  only  one  of  the  four 
prepared  to  sec  that  justice  is  done  for 
Israel. 

We  are  moving  in  the  proper  direction. 
I  subscribe  to  action  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  to  improve  the  readmess 
of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
readiness  in  response  to  the  aggressive 
and  dangerous  Russian  role  in  that 
region.  The  6th  Fleet  must  operate  imits 
regularly  m  all  sections  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. We  must  provide  the  best 
ships  and  personnel  while  embarking  on 
new  research  and  development  to  meet 
the  Russian  challenge. 

Israel  is  under  great  financial  strain. 
She  is  finding  It  impossible  to  continue 
financing  the  expensive  arms  required  to 
restore  the  military  balance.  The  United 
States  should  grant  the  required-  sum — 
about  S400  million  assistance  for  each  of 
the  next  2  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
assessment  by  our  defense  experts  of  the 
Soviet  and  Egyptian  buildup. 

The  pretensions  of  Arab  extremists 
that  Israel  should  make  unilateral  con- 
cessions to  gain  the  tender  compassion 
of  the  Aratts  is  exposed  by  the  cruelty 
and  bloodletting  in  Jordan,  by  the  hi- 
jackings, and  by  the  brutal  resort  to  ter- 
rorism. Israel  must  stand  ready  for 
peace,  but  prepared  for  war,  until  the 
Arabs  come  to  their  senses.  Since  Russia 
has  intervened,  the  President  Is  well- 
advised  to  pursue  the  new  policies  on 
which  we  have  embarked. 

There  are  reports  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist involvement  in  the  guerrilla  cause, 
of  the  supply  of  weapons,  money,  and 
even  technical  advisers.  We  know  that 
some  Arab  terrorists  have  foiind  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  North  Viet- 
nam where  they  were  personally  com- 
mended by  General  Glap  for  killing 
Jewish  "imperialists."  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression  In  South- 
east Asia  while  failing  to  make  all  pos- 
sible provision  for  Israel. 

I  am  proud  of  my  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  17123.  the  Armed 
Senices  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
of  1971.  This  new  law  reflects  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Congress  of  the  real  danger 
to  Israel.  Not  only  does  it  provide  the  au- 
thority of  our  country  through  tbe  Pres- 
ident to  take  necessary  steps  to  aid  Is- 
rael, but  It  contains  some  imprecedented 
language. 

Tbe  bill  states  that; 

The  Congress  views  with  grave  coDcem  tbe 
deepening  involvement  of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
In  tbe  Middle  East  and  tbe  clear  And  present 
danger  to  world  peace  resulting  Irom  sucb 
involvement  whicb  cannot  be  Ignored  by  tbe 
United  states. 

That  is  a  direct  statement  of  policy 
by  the  US.  Congress. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  provided 
tbe  President  with  the  funds  and  au-' 
thority  to  give  Israel  any  weapons  re- 
quired except  the  atomic  bomb.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  its  passage  was  noted  in  the 
Kremlin. 

We  now  must  consolidate  our  position 
in  support  of  Israel  by  backing  up  with 
actions  what  we  have  pledged  in  words. 
A  strong  start  has  been  made. 

Trying  days  will  confront  us.  But  the 
American  people  will  remain  true  to  our 
resolve  to  continue  as  a  free  Nation.  The 
support  of  Israel  Is  clearly  coosistent 
with  this  objective.  Indeed,  the  survival 
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of  democracy  here  Is  to  a  considerable 
degree  contlnpent  upon  the  fate  of  Israel. 
Israel  and  America  have  grown  closer 
together  In  recent  months.  I  am  sincerely 
encouraged  by  the  response  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  grave  crisis  that  still  con- 
fronts us. 


■WE  NEED  TO  LISTEN  TO  EACH 
OTHER" 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NORTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  October  8.  1970 
Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  this  time  of  crisis  and  ques- 
tiOQing.  we  need  more  than  ever  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  understand  our 
fellow  Americans.  We  need  to  listen  to 
each  other. 

Expressing  this  concept  most  eloquent- 
ly in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Blue  Key 
Annual  Banquet  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  was  the  very  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina. Senator  Ernest  P.  Hollxngs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  his  very  memorable  ad- 
dress: 

AUDiESS  Bx  Sknatoh  Ernest  P.  Hollincs, 
D-S.C.  At  BLCt  Ket  Awnual  Banqoet, 
UNiTERsrrr  or  OtosGU,  ATHKNa.  Ga. 
My  twnplatlon  today  is  to  give  a  np 
roartpg  speech,  because  we  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  live  hard,  we  work  hard  and 
we  are  proud  of  our  progress.  But,  somehow 
It  strikes  me  that  we  have  had  enough  rips 
and  roars  In  our  society  today  and  that  what 
19  needed  most  is  a  tallclng  of  sense  to  our 
people.  For  truly  America  li  fed  up — America 
is  In  turmoil.  Everyone  Is  shouting  and  no 
one  U  Ustening.  And.  r&chcr  than  bring  ii» 
together,  the  mood  at  this  moment  is — leave 
MS  alone.  Gone  Is  the  old  sense  o{  community 
that  tjnlted  us  for  the  challenges  of  the  paai. 
We  don't  face  problems  together  anymore.  We 
meet  them  as  special  Interest  groupe,  aa 
members  of  Impi^tlent  minority  blocs  and 
orgiuilxations.  We  identify  not  as  Americans, 
but  as  hard  ba»  or  students  or  mUltants  or 
women  liberators  or  aa  membera  of  the  allenl 
majority. 

Aa  little  groups  and  cliques  we  shout  our 
non-negotiable  demands,  attempting  to 
drown  out  all  differing  potiita  of  view.  We 
fight  for  a  spot  in  front  of  the  television 
c&mera  in  the  street,  on  the  misguided  as- 
sumption that  emotional  outbursts  will 
somehow  bring  needed  change.  Our  own 
group  Is  always  right.  Our  own  group.  If 
given  Its  »-ay,  could  usher  in  the  mlUennlum. 
The  radical  demands  thorough  change  by 
sun-up  tomorrow.  "I  have  seen  the  vision." 
he  says.  "FoIIott  me  to  Utopia."  The  arch- 
conaervative  sits,  stubborn  as  a  mule,  re- 
lunng  to  concede  that  any  change  is  de- 
sirable. Each  group  must  have  things  lU 
own  way.  Each  would  construct  an  America 
in  lu  own  straight  Jacket  image.  .And  the 
creed  Is — do  things  my  way  or  get  out. 
"America,  love  It  or  leave  it" — but  always 
with  the  stipulation  that  "I  will  decide  what 
America  means."  The  bard  hat  wants  no 
dialogue  with  the  student — he  wants  the 
student  to  shut  up.  The  student  seeks  no 
compromise  with  the  hard  hat — he  hopes  for 
an  America  without  hard  hats.  The  clamor 
of  rhetoric  increases  decibel  by  decibel  until 
the  voices  of  reason  are  now  effectively  si- 
lenced. MeanwhUe.  everyone  Is  in  fUght — 
fieelng  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  fleeing 
from  the  disorder  of  crime  and  violence, 
Beelng  from  government,  And.  more  impor- 
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tant.  fleeing  from  responsibility  to  one  an- 
other. A  country  once  excited  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  change  is  now  beset  by  fear.  And  so, 
the  challenge  tonight  is  the  same  as  100 
years  ago — "shall  we  n.eanly  lose  or  nobly 
save  the  last  best  hope  on  earth." 

I  say.  In  all  solemnity,  there  Is  a  disturbing 
similarity  between  our  America  of  1970  and 
the  America  of  1B60.  A  hundred  years  ago 
we  lost  patience  *ith  one  another — we  ran 
out  of  tolerance.  We  lost  the  sptrtt  of  com- 
promise. We  came  apart  at  the  seams.  The 
nation  disintegrated  and  It  took  the  bloodiest 
war  In  our  nation's  history  to  put  this  coun- 
try together  again.  It  seems  that  everyone 
would  realize  that  America  did  not  grow  to 
maturity  on  a  one-way  street  of  non-negotia- 
ble demands.  It  progressed  instead  on  a  broad 
avenue  of  give  and  take — of  reasonable  argu- 
ment and  of  taking  what  was  best  from  the 
many  diverse  groups  who  settled  In  this  land. 
It  seems  that  everyone  would  remember  the 
day  when  we  depended  on  each  other — when 
Franklin  set  the  mood  of  this  country  with 
his  cry.  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  as- 
suredly we  shall  all  hang  separately."  It  seems 
that  we  would  reallzj  that  a  society  wherein 
each  group  seea  itself  infallible  will  choke  on 
Its  pride — a  society  in  which  each  tnsisu  on 
doing  his  own  thing  Is  a  society  wherein 
nothing  gets  done.  And,  It  seems  that  we 
would  remember  our  100  years  of  trying  it 
alone  without  national  government. 

South  Carolina  is  presently  celebrating  its 
300th  birthday.  But  the  nation  is  only  200 
years  old.  We  are  Just  now  refreshing  our 
memory  of  that  hundred  years  without  a 
representative  national  government.  Just 
above  the  name  of  John  Hancock  Is  written 
the  founding  spuit  of  this  Republic.  "We 
mutually  pledge  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  We  cannot 
tie  reminded  too  forcefully  that  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  there  was  also  a 
declaration  of  dependence.  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."  That  was  the  challenge  of 
the  lT70*s.  That  Is  the  challenge  of  the 
1970*s. 

Ko  one  can  visit  a  college  campus  and  dis- 
cuss the  nation's  problems  without  giving 
attention  to  the  role  of  youth  today.  Many  of 
my  friends  are  annoyed  by  the  attention 
public  ofllctals  now  accord  the  students. 
Twenty  years  ago.  the  only  attention  the  stu- 
dent received  from  a  Senator  was  a  com- 
mencement talk  on  graduation  day.  It  was 
a  one-time  appearance.  We  spoke  and  the 
students  listened-  Today,  the  average  campus 
wUl  be  visited  by  four  or  five  Senators  or 
Congressmen.  Some  students  won't  listen  to 
^  anything.  But.  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  listening.  They  are  more  concerned  about 
the  future  of  this  country  and  what  it  stands 
for  than  my  generation.  They  approach  their 
vision  of  what  America  should  be  with  a 
religious  seal.  They  ask  questions — they  want 
results. 

The  student  wlU  want  to  know  why  people 
still  go  hungry  In  this  land  of  plenty.  Why 
do  we  want  to  start  another  Vietnam  in 
Cambodia?  And,  why  do  we  In  America  want 
to  emulate  the  sayings  of  Mao  that  all  power 
is  derived  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun?  There 
win  be  dialogue — there  will  be  questions  that 
you  can't  answer — and  there  will  be  questions 
that  you  can't  leave  unanswered.  Students 
will  have  an  effect.  The  Senator  takes  his 
homework  back  to  Washington  and  the  legis- 
lative mUl  begins  to  grind. 

We  can  credit  the  students  with  consumer 
protection,  automobile  safety,  meat  Inspec- 
tion and  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  teat  for 
each  Senator  now  is — is  It  fair?  The  draft 
law— U  it  fair?  The  UJt  law — Is  it  fair?  And. 
many  times  while  the  best  brains  of  Industry 
are  telling  us  It  can't  be  done,  the  students 
prove  otherwise. 

I  have  Just  left  Washington  with  America's 
automotive  industry  up  in  arms.  Not  Just 
because  of  a  strike,  but  because  of  a  require- 
ment under  consideration  for  the  production 
of  an  emission  free  automobile  engine.  The 
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House  bin  required  a  GO  percent  emission  free 
standard  by  1980  and  the  Senate  is  prepared 
to  require  this  by  1976.  Impossible  say  the 
Detroit  industrlaltsU.  Yet.  this  past  Labor 
Day  a  group  of  some  50  students  under  the 
sponsorship  of  ^UT  drove  their  self -designed 
automobiles  across  the  country  and  two  of 
the  winners  actually  exceeded  the  standards 
envisioned  for  1980.  What  the  industrial  es- 
tablishment says  can't  be  done,  the  students 
have  don^.  So.  society  learna  from  lt« 
students. 

Of  course,  the  students  must  learn  from 
society.  For  one  thing,  once  the  students  de- 
cide a  matter,  they  believe  It  Is  right  for 
America.  Students  must  learn  that  they  are 
not  a  majority.  Even  If  all  America's  students 
agreed  upon  a  point,  there  are  nearly  200 
million  other  citizens  and  75  million  o^her 
voters.  In  fact,  they  are  a  minority  of  the 
young.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
there  are  10^^  million  18, 10  and  20  year  oldi. 
Only  a  quarter  of  these  are  students.  Plfty 
percent — or  five  mllllon^-of  tbls  age  group 
are  breadwinners,  workers  and  hard  hats. 
One  million  are  new  mothers.  So,  when  we 
discuss  finding  out  what  the  young  people 
want,  we  go  not  Just  to  the  campus,  but  to 
those  other  vital  groups  too. 

Many  times,  the  students  seem  to  know 
the  cost  of  everything  and  the  value  of  noth- 
ing. They  come  into  your  offlce  and,  in  ex- 
pert fashion,  describe  and  psychoanalyze  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  can  give  you  his  height  and 
weight,  how  he  lives,  and  how  he  thinks,  and 
give  you  his  reaction.  But,  the  student  has 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  bow  the  hard  hat 
lives,  what  he  thinks,  and  why  he  reacts  the 
way  be  does.  Yes,  the  student  knowi  all  there 
is  to  know  about  an  Asian  [>eaHant  lO.OOO 
miles  away,  but  often  shows  no  understand- 
ing whatever  for  the  guy  next  door  who,  in 
his  way.  is  working  and  building  this  country. 
Impatience  is  the  mark  of  the  student. 
Bom  and  bred  on  instant  food,  raised  and 
schooled  on  instant  credit,  they  expect  In- 
stant government.  The  student  movement 
that  followed  Gene  McCarthy  was  motivated 
by  the  hope  for  peace  and  new  leadership. 
liie  students  made  their  mark  In  over  a 
dozen  primaries.  But,  when  they  failed  In 
Chicago,  they  immediately  cried  fraud  and 
quit.  Our  generation  would  have  savored  the 
progress  made,  come  back  and  tried  again, 
But.  not  today's  generation— they  fail  to  ap- 
preciate that  America  and  the  road  to  free- 
dom Is  not  the  100  yard  dash,  but  the  en- 
durance contest. 

We  In  the  establishment  must  understand 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  contest;  that 
we  need  self-disclpline  Just  as  much  as  the 
students— that  we  need  to  listen.  And.  we 
must  be  responsive. 

I  don't  speak  poUtlcally.  I  dont  speak  as 
a  memtwr  of  one  political  party,  for  I  realize 
as  DeTocquevlUe  said  over  130  years  ago, 
"There  are  many  men  of  principle  in  both 
parties  In  America,  but  there  Is  no  party  of 
principle."  That  bos  not  changed.  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  Just  as  much  responsible  for 
today's  Inflation  as  Is  Richard  Nixon.  Lyndon 
Johz^n  stumbled  and  fumbled  on  tbe  war 
Just  as  much  as  Richard  Nixon  and.  unfor- 
tunately, both  lead  from  consensus  rather 
than  concern.  Both  attacked  the  politics  of 
the  problem  rather  than  the  problems  them- 
selves. If  we  can  outlive  the  age  of  demon- 
strations— If  we  can  outlive  government  by 
political  polls,  we  shall  be  a  blessed  nation 
indeed. 

On  the  other  band,  how  many  of  you 
really  feel  that  government  is  responstve 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  average 
American?  How  many  really  find  credible  the 
words  and  actions  of  our  government?  Who 
knows  what  the  policy  Is?  Who  can  truth- 
fully say  they  feel  a  sense  of  trust  in  the 
nation's  leadership?  Who  feels  that  tbe  Idea 
of  America  persists — "All  government  shall 
derive  its  just  powers  from  tbe  consent  of 
the  governed"?  If  I  sense  the  tempo  of 
America  today,  people  feel  that  government 
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Is  deriving  Its  Just  powers  from  dissent  rather 
than  consent.  People  Just  don't  feel  them- 
selves a  part  of  government  anymore. 

Part  of  the  fault  lies  with  a  government 
too  quick  to  politick.  We  never  have  come 
clean  with  a  position  on'thls  war.  The  policy 
Is  retreat,  but  the  rhetoric  Is  attack.  You 
ask  why  would  anyone  politick  with  war. 
We  know  that  President  Nixon  would  like 
to  end  It  all  In  the  next  hour.  But  each 
President  has  feared  the  reaction  of  the 
home  front  when  It  learned  we  had  failed 
at  tbe  battle  front.  No  one  has  wanted  to 
be  in  the  chicken  coop  when  tbe  chickens 
oomo  home  to  roost .  Kenneth  O'Donnell 
writes  that  President  Kennedy's  decision  to 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam  was  delayed  by  bis 
not  wonting  to  face  the  reaction  of  the 
people  on  the  heels  of  withdrawal.  President 
Johnson  thought  he  could  politick  It.  It 
would  be  a  painless  war — there  would  be  no 
threat  of  World  War  m  because  there  would 
be  nt.  threat  to  annihilate  the  enemy.  We 
would  come  with  men  and  machines,  bluff 
and  gusto — but  we  wouldn't  let  the  mili- 
tary really  fight.  We  would  minimize  casual- 
ties so  as  to  minimize  complaints  from  home. 
No  one  a'outd  stay  over  a  year.  We  wouldn't 
call  up  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve.  We 
would  have  guns  and  butter  both — business 
as  usual.  If  the  people  at  home  didn't  suffer — 
If  they  didn't  feel  any  real  impact  of  war. 
then  his  mandate  for  a  Great  Society  In 
1964  could  be  repeated  in  1968. 

At  first.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  would  stop  trying  to  out-poll- 
tlck  each  other  on  tbe  war  and  get  In  step 
with  a  clear  policy.  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  he 
no  longer  sought  military  victory  and  an- 
nounced In  June  of  last  year  a  policy  of 
withdrawal.  In  the  same  month  the  United 
States  Senate  approved  Senator  Fulbrlght'a 
commitment  resolution,  stating  that  here- 
after no  foreign  commitment  of  the  United 
States  would  be  considered  valid  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive. President  Nixon  approved  this  policy. 
When  debate  ensued  on  Laos  and  Thailand, 
Bl  Senators  Joined  together  and  approved 
the  first  Cooper- Church  Amendment  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  ground  combat  troop  activity 
In  Laos  and  Thailand.  Cambodia  was  not 
specifically  Included  because  of  Administra- 
tion statements  that  it  was  a  sanctuary  and 
no  action  was  contemplated  there.  The  Presl. 
dent  stated  that  he  was  pleased  with  tbe 
amendment  and  signed  It  Into  law  on  De- 
cember 29  th. 

However,  when  the  Cambodian  fiasco  oc- 
curred and  tbe  United  States  Senate  with 
the  second  Cooper-Church  Amendment  tried 
to  get  back  in  step  with  the  President  so 
that  we  could  present  a  united  front  to  the 
people  of  this  land,  the  President  chose  the 
political  route  of  his  predecessor.  At  no  tlms 
did  Mr.  Nixon  object  to  the  substance  of  this 
measure.  He  did  not  object  to  the  restriction 
on  combat  activity.  In  fact,  he  said  no  Amer- 
ican troops  would  be  used  In  Cambodia  after 
July  Ist.  And  he  denied  any  commitment  to 
the  Lon  Nol  government.  But.  instead  of 
working  with  Congress,  which  after  .six  years 
of  bloody  warfare  was  trying  desperately  to 
set  a  policy  as  to  our  Far-Eastern  commit- 
ments, the  President  filibustered.  Cooper- 
Church  advocates  were  pictured  as  less  than 
100  percent  Americans.  They  were  accused 
of  undercutting  his  authority  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  They  were  even  said  to  be  en- 
couraging the  first  military  defeat  the  United 
States  have  ever  suffered.  The  President's 
floor  leader  stat«d  that  the  Introduction  of 
the  amendment  was  an  affront  to  him  aa  an 
American.  But,  later,  be  voted  "aye"  and  so 
did  75  percent  of  the  people's  representatives 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Relishing  the  popularity  shown  In  political 
polls  on  this  score.  Mr.  Nixon  supplanted  his 
Southern  strategy  with  a  "Support  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Strategy."  It  is  some- 
how un-American  to  criticize  tbe  President. 
Tbe  strategy  Is  applied  now  not  Just  to  the 
South,  but  to  the  entire  land  by  sending  tbe 
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Vice  President  to  the  attack.  And,  for  an 
Administration  dedicated  to  "Bring  Us 
Together"  the  Vice  President  in  ranting 
rhetoric  rips  us  apart. 

The  office  of  Vice  President  over  the  years 
has  been  built  to  one  of  responsibility.  The 
Vice  President  could  bring  us  together  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  But.  In  his  first  16 
months  In  office.  Mr.  Agnew  has  not  once 
convened  a  council  meeting  Quite  a  record 
for  tbe  self-styled  expert  on  youth.  And, 
while  I  have  been  trying  desperately  for 
an  oceans  program.  Mr.  Agnew  refused  for 
ten  months  to  meet  with  the  Marine  Science 
Council — yet  he  is  lu  chairman.  In  February, 
the  President  created  a  new  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  Vice  President 
Is  its  head,  charged  with  improving  federal 
relations  with  state  and  local  governments. 
But,  when  the  governors  met  In  Ml&sourl 
this  summer,  tbe  Vice  President  was  absent. 
Lost  Spring,  the  President  named  ^(r.  Agnew 
to  chair  a  cabinet  committee  on  school  de- 
segregation. But,  the  Vice  President  missed 
Its  last  seven  meetings  in  the  critical  weeks 
before  the  schools  opened  this  Pall  The  Vice 
President  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council;  the  President's 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity:  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  But. 
he  has  Ignored  all  three.  Most  importantly. 
be  has  Ignored  his  primary  constitutional 
duty— President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  campaigner- in -chief  for  the  "Support  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Strategy."  he  has  been 
absent  98  percent  of  the  time  roantUng  the 
land,  tearing  down  the  Senate  as  an 
Institution. 

The  "Support  the  Commander-in-Chief" 
or  else  "you  are  un-American"  Jag  Is  sup- 
posed to  carry  until  November  3.  Ctmae  1971, 
dramatic  Vletnamizatlon  will  occur.  The 
news  of  large  numbers  of  returning  troops 
will  be  laid  on  for  tbe  1972  election.  For 
whatever  reason,  we  will  welcome  It. 

But  when  the  day  arrives  when  It  wUl  no 
longer  be  unpatriotic  to  aak  tbe  question 
why.  the  exacerbation  of  dl-tappolntment  and 
disUluelonment  fostered  by  lix.  Agnew  wlU 
certainly  make  a  chaotic  country  for  our  boys 
to  come  home  to. 

Leadership  by  political  bambooele  is 
equally  rampant  when  It  comes  to  the  issues 
of  domestic  life.  We  have  heard  much  about 
the  hunger  Issue  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
The  President  held  a  top-level  White  House 
Conference  on  Hunger  and  told  It,  "that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  should  persist  In 
a  land  sucb  as  ours  Is  embarrassing  and  In- 
tolerable." Yet.  he  has  given  no  leadership 
on  the  problem  of  eradicating  hunger. 

On  another  front,  the  school  board  mem- 
ber sacrifices  good  name  and  good  will  In  his 
conununlty  when  he  agrees  to  Implement 
controversial  guidelines  to  bring  progress  on 
the  racial  front.  What  happens?  He  Is  quickly 
cut  down  by  another  department  of  govern- 
ment. The  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
who  tells  It  like  it  is,  is  promptly  fired.  Tbe 
leader  dedicated  to  a  program  is  turned  away 
by  being  told  that  hU  first  allegiance  must 
be  politics.  And.  the  Cabinet  member  who 
opens  his  eyes  Is  swiftly  blindfolded  with  a 
White  House  rebuff.  And  Just  last  week  a  top 
Justice  Department  official  warned  federal 
employees  that  those  who  publicly  differ  with 
the  Nixon  Administration  can  expect  to  pos- 
sibly lose  their  Jobs. 

What  confidence  can  there  be  In  an  Ad- 
ministration whose  announced  creed  Is 
"Judge  ua  by  what  we  do,  not  by  what  we 
say?"  Why  must  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween what  government  says  and  what  It 
does?  We  have  been  practicing  the  art  of  self- 
government  for  nearly  200  years.  I  believe  we 
are  mature  enough  to  face  tbe  truth.  We 
won't  be  practicing  self-government  very 
much  longer  If  that  government  tells  us  to 
Ignore  what  It  says.  That  is  not  the  way 
Andrew  Jackson  or  Woodrow  Wilson  or  Harry 
TYuman  ran  the  Presidency.  Perhaps  tbey 
made  mistakes,  but  at  least  the  people  knew 
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where  their  government  stood.  Tbe  great 
Presidents  used  rhetoric  to  implement  action, 
not  to  obscure  it.  Courtbouse  politics  Is  not 
good  enough  for  the  courthouse,  leave  alone 
the  White  House.  By  no  means  can  we  afford 
courthouse  politics  at  tbe  highest  level.  We 
can't  say  "no  more  Vletnams"  and  then  start 
another  one  in  Cambodia  under  the  guise  of 
self-defense.  We  cannot  have  a  Nixon  plan 
for  the  East  and  a  M&rEhall  pUn  for  the 
West,  We  cant  go  to  New  Orleans  saying  we 
don't  like  Northemers  pointing  their  fingers 
at  the  South  and  then  when  we  try  to  get 
equal  treatment  for  the  South  with  tbe  Sten- 
nls  Amendment  have  the  President  order  his 
congressional  lieutenants^  to  kill  tbe  amend- 
ment. We  can't,  in  the  name  of  eliminating 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine,  establish  a 
separate  but  unequal  policy  by  calling  segre- 
gation in  the  South  de  Jure  and  the  same 
segregation  In  the  North  de  facto.  We  can't 
Jawbone  against  infiatlon  by  publicly  vetoing 
education  and  hospital  bills  while  refusing  to 
Jawbone  the  labor  and  business  leaders  to 
stop  the  spiral  of  wages  and  prices.  We  can- 
not signal  the  creed  of  this  Admlnlstratloo 
as  "Bring  us  Together"  and  then  legislate  us 
apart  with  a  take  over  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  by  direct  elections,  write  into  tbe 
law  status  for  every  divisive  group  in 
America. 

I  cannot  honestly  tell  you  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Intention  was  when  he  Invaded 
Cambodia.  If  I  told  you  that  I  knew  what  the 
President's  plan  to  end  the  war  Is.  what  bis 
tertns  are.  X  would  be  less  than  candid.  I 
don't  know  what  tbe  President  really  thinks 
about  civil  rtgbte.  and  neither  does  anybody 
I  talk  to  In  Washington.  I  don't  know  where 
he  stands  on  stopping  inflation,  eradicating 
poverty,  on  school  busing,  on  textile  imports, 
or  on  anything  else. 

We  must  quit  playing  politics  and  lead. 
The  country  stands  In  need  of  a  clarion  call, 
a  summons  to  greatness.  It  was  Paul  in  bis 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  who  said,  "If 
the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  for  battle."  We  are  not 
preparing  and  tbe  reason  Is  the  uncertain 
trun:4)et  of  our  national  leadership.  The  road 
ahead  is  by  no  means  clear.  Shall  we  continue 
down  this  clamorous  road  of  drift  and  divi- 
sion, Insuring  the  collapse  of  all  that  has  been 
built  by  patient  toll  and  sweat?  Or.  can  we 
get  back  on  the  rood  of  a  forgotten  America? 

Tbe  first  thing  we  must  do  is  go  to  work. 
We  have  given  up  on  poUtlca  too  soon.  John 
Gardner  recently  said.  "Out  of  thousands  of 
years  of  experience  In  domesticating  the 
savagery  of  human  conflicts,  man  has  dis- 
tilled law  and  government  and  politics.  Aa 
citizens  we  honor  law — or  we  have  until  re- 
cently. We  neglect  govertunent  and  we  scorn 
politics.  No  wonder  we  are  in  trouble."  Gard- 
ner went  on  to  say,  "It  is  precisely  tn  the 
political  forum  that  free  citizens  can  have 
their  say,  trade  out  their  differences  and 
identify  their  shared  goals.  Where  else,  how 
else  can  a  free  people  orchestrate  their  con- 
flicting purposes?" 

There  is  no  other  way.  Only  through  ra- 
tional government  and  politics  can  we  find 
the  road  to  meaningful  change.  The  hard 
hat  will  not  find  a  pot  of  gold  at  tbe  end  of 
the  rainbow  simply  by  ridding  America  of  the 
Etudent.  Nor  will  the  young  find  a  brave  new 
world  simply  by  insistence  on  everyone  do- 
ing his  own  thing. 

Like  100  yean  ago.  the  politics  of  hope 
have  given  way  to  the  politics  of  despair. 
Too  many  of  us  are  seeking  change  outside 
the  political  realm,  outside  all  the  Institu- 
tions which  can  make  productive  change  pos- 
sible. Our  problems  cannot  be  solved  in  the 
streets.  A  Just  society  cannot  be  built  on  the 
ashes  of  burned  buildings  or  the  beaten 
bodies  of  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  A 
Just  society  cannot  be  built  when  bo  many  of 
us  filt  home  in  front  of  the  TV,  cheering  for 
our  side  ae  our  adveraarlee  recelTe  their 
comeuppance , 

No  problem  confronts  this  country  that 
cannot  be  solved  wltbln  the  ^stem.  We  must 
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ftU  do  our  part.  The  citizen  must  rededlcaw 
Himself  to  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  com- 
promise that  makes  mtfHningful  change  pos- 
sible This  demands  self -discipline.  A  Just 
society  must  be  an  orderly  society.  We  must 
diacipUne  to  rulflll  our  respooslbllttles  as 
citizens  The  blessing  ol  clvm2atlon  la  to 
have  open  exchange  and  open  expression  and 
a  pursuing  of  one's  talent  to  ita  ultimate  de- 
velopment. This  open-ended  pursual  and 
free  expression  can  only  be  done  within  an 
ordered  svstem.  Prom  the  Supreme  Court  on 
down  to  the  average  citizen,  we  must  net  on 
the  belief  that  while  the  First  Amendment 
says  vou  can  think  as  you  pleaae  and  speak 
as  you  please,  vou  cannot  do  aa  you  please. 
The  law  of  the"  Jungle  cannot  co-exist  with 
the  rule  of  law. 

This  movement  must  be  led.  we  In  the 
Congress,  those  in  city  hall  and  statehouse. 
all  in  government  must  realize  thai  our  func- 
tion la  to  make  headway  and  not  headlines. 
Government  must  be  responsive.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  truih-ln-lendlng  and 
practice  secrecy  in  voting  Most  Importantly, 
the  President  must  summon  the  American 
people  to  renewed  greatness.  We  stand  in 
need  of  Presidential  leadership  that  will 
move  decisively  to  tackle  the  many  Issues 
which  currently  plague  us.  Action  must  sup- 
plant rhetoric,  and  government  must  come 
clean  with  the  people.  In  an  era  of  grave 
dissension,  we  can  HI  afford  leadership  that 
feeds  on  the  disunity  of  the  natlon- 

PTnally.  a  Just  society  must  have  compas- 
sion It  waa  a  wise  doctor  who  prayed  that  he 
would  never  lose  the  sense  of  pain  felt  by 
Ilia  patients.  One  cannot  heal  wounds  that 
he  cannot  leel.  The  Negro  Is  edgy  that  hla 
newlv-won  gains  of  the  pew;t  decade  might 
be  l«it    His  fear  is  deeply  felt.  All  the  while 
he  U  being  pressured  by  the  black  militant, 
mieis  we  feel  this  sense  of  pain  and  fear,  the 
militant  will  gain  influence  in  the  black  com- 
munity.  The    housewife   is  disillusioned   at 
the  grocery  bill,  and  there  must  be  compaa- 
sion  for  her  when  we  contemplate  costly  new 
welfare  programs.  The  mother  wondeni  when 
drugs  will  hit  her  child.  The  worklngman 
wonders  how  long  he  can  hold  hla  Job.  The 
head  of  the  house  worries  for  the  safety  of 
hU  family  as  the  crime  statistics  woar  ever 
higher.  In  the  meantime,  our  sons  continue 
to  die  without  knowing  the  reason  why.  Un- 
less we  reallM  that  every  man  haa  hope*  and 
dreams,  grtevaJicca  and  feera.  we  will  lack  the 
spirit  of  community  necessary  to  a  united 
fight  against  our  mAny  problems.  We  need 
not  only  confidence  in  govemment.  but  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Wise  leadership  can 
encourage  that  dedicauon.  but  first  we  must 
find  It  In  our  wUl  to  make  a  national  declara- 
tion of  dependence. 

Whatever  decision  we  make,  there  is  a 
new  America  around  the  corner.  What  kind 
of  America  wUl  It  be?  It  Is  up  to  you  and 
me  10  decide. 
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for  What  we  are  about  to  celebrate  on  Oct.  12 
known  as  the  478th  Anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  America  by  Spain. 

The  history  of  America  haa  direct  linkage 
to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella.  She  Is  a 
daughter  of  America,  aa  well  as  of  Spain. 

The  great  heights  of  discovery  which  wo 
are  reaching  now  in  the  20th  century  are 
made  possible  by  those  In  past  centuries 
whose  dreams  of  the  future  were  far-reach- 
ing- Upon  the  faith  and  vision  of  thi*e  like 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  we  have  built  and 
are  building  a  world  to  reach  the  infinity  of 
space. 

Queen  Isabella's  courageous  gamble  In 
backing  the  voyage  after  every  other  power 
of  tbnt  day  turned  It  down  haa  earned  her 
a  unique  place  of  honor  In  the  annals  of  our 
history.  The  qualities  which  prompted  this 
monarch  to  finance  the  trip  of  an  explorer 
whose  clalma  soimded  absurd  to  the  typical 
15th  century  man  are  qualities  we  admire 
today.  Thla  country  owes  that  far-sighted 
queen  a  substantial  debt  of  gratitude. 

John  Pai;l  Paine. 
Habsisbubg,  Pa. 


HORTON  SALUTES  EDITOR  AN- 
DREW D.  WOLFE  FOR  SAGE  OB- 
SERVATIONS ON  SHORTCOiONGS 
OF  YOUTHS 


HAIL  TO  ISABELLA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNKSTI.VA141A 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S.  1970 
Mr.   FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.vtend  my  re- 
marks   m    the   RicoRD.   I    Include   the 
following: 

IFrom  the  WMhlngton  Post,  Oct.  »,  1970) 

Has.  to  Twactt.ijl 
U't  rwUj  quite  a  lest  for  anyone  to  be 
remembered  aa  much  aa  25  years  after  death. 
BO  JUKI  Imai^lne  how  great  ft  feat  It  Is  when 
466  years  after  dying,  people  are  stUl  quoting, 
reading  and  remembering  Quean  Isabella,  the 
woman  extraonunaln  wbo  WM  responsible 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  MEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATtVES 

Thursday.  October  B.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
everyday  seems  to  be  open  season  for  to- 
day's youths  to  take  potshots  at  the  older 
generations.  In  many  cases  the  criticisms 
are  well-founded,  if  not  always  taste- 
fully presented.  Certainly  the  world  to- 
day suffers  because  of  the  mistakes  of 
people  who  populate  it.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  never  in  liistory  have  so  many 
well-meanlne  people  been  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems,  nor  have 
they  ever  tried  harder  to  right  the 
wrongs. 

Impetuosity,  however,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  attributes  of  youth,  and  I  daresay 
it  has  always  been  so.  Today's  young 
people.  In  a  hurry  about  most  every- 
thing, just  cannot  seem  to  have  the  pa- 
tience that  maturity  brings.  So  we  of  the 
older  generations  oftentimes  are  critical 
of  youth  and  llieir  seeming  unwillingness 
to  take  it  a  bit  slower  and  easier  in  seek- 
ing to  correct  the  things  that  are  wrong. 
For  a  while,  however,  the  older  gen- 
erations publicly  appeared  intent  upon 
hiding  behind  a  facade  of  embarrassment 
and  a.  tacit  admission  of  guilt  of  all  the 
charges  leveled  by  the  young  people. 
There  was  a  reticence  even  to  speak  up 
in  any  sort  of  defense.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  young  antagonists  to  make  even 
more  and  often  unfoimded.  charges  of 
wrongdoings  by  the  more  matured  gen- 
erations. 

Now.  as  is  always  the  cose  under  such 
circumstances,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve the  limit  has  been  reached.  The 
older  generations  are  beginning  to  say 
•enough,  we  will  no  longer  take  your 
jibes  and  charges  without  retaliating. 
While  not  completely  guiltless,  we  deny 
the  charges  as  made  and  the  motives  as 
alleged.  Besides,  while  we  are  at  this 
business  of  accusation,  let's  do  a  bit  of 
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an  inventory  on  the  faults  of  the  young 
people  and  see  what  we  come  up  with." 

In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  apply  the  terms  of  the  old  quo- 
tation "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone." 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  youths  of  today,  when  their  short- 
comings are  pointed  out  and  totaled  up, 
to  find  that  they.  too.  have  a  wide  va- 
riety of  stances  which  could  be  consid- 
erably improved. 

Recently  in  my  congressional  district 
one  or  more  misguided  youths,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  hauled  down  an  Ameri- 
can flag  that  was  flying  at  the  village  of 
Plttsford  town  hall.  The  flag  was  set 
afire  and  then  run  back  up  the  flagpole. 
As  can  be  imagined,  this  incensed  all 
reasonably  minded  people  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  rage.  A  senseless  act  such  as  this, 
serving  no  apparent  purpose  except  van- 
dalism to  property  and  insult  to  Old 
Glory,  widens  the  so-called  generation 
gap. 

Of  course  not  all  of  today's  youths  are 
guilty  of  the  wrongdoings  usually  asso- 
ciated with  them.  By  the  same  token, 
not  all  of  the  alleged  WTongdolngs  of  the 
older  generations  are  accurate  either. 

The  flag  incident,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  prompted  an  imusually  fine 
editorial  by  my  good  friend  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gene- 
see Valley  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Andy  enumerates  some  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  yoimger  generations,  and  he 
pointedly  answers  each  one  by  listing  a 
countercharge.  He  doesn't  deny  the 
charges  against  his  generation.  He  ef- 
fectively parries  them  -aith  a  rather 
scathing  recital  of  some  of  the  behavior 
patterns  established  by  the  young  to 
show  their  feelings. 

Andrew  Wolfe  titled  his  editorial 
"Heroes"  but  after  hearing  it,  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  word  is  used  In  sar- 
casm. I  believe  Andy,  by  this  splendid 
editorial,  is  standing  up  to  be  counted 
as  one  who  is  saying  to  the  youtlis 
"enough." 

The  editorial  appeared  In  the  Brighton- 
PltU'^ford  Post  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
The  editorial  follows: 
Hehoes 
So  there's  a  race  problem  m  the  United 
States. 
So  you  smoke  pot  all  night. 
So  coUcges  arc  antiquated  In  their  teach- 
ing methods. 

So  you  mess  up  the  dean's  office. 
So  the  political  system  doesn't  accommo- 
date luetl  to  your  Ideas. 
So  you  march  around  and  call  policemen 

pigs 

So  you  think  the  older  generation  doesn't 
understand  you. 

So  If  you're  a  young  woman  you  take  off 
your  bra  and  If  you're  a  young  man  you  uke 
off  your  pants. 

So  your  parents  have  their  hang-ups. 
So  you  don't  wash  and  wear  a  uniform  of 
sneakers,  Jeans,  and  an  old  shirt. 

So  you  And  society  guilty  of  hypocrisy. 
So  vou  ornament  your  speech  with  words 
describing  Ijody  functions  which  have  been 
vernacular  since  the  Anglo-Saxons  ran  about 
In  animal  skins. 

So  you  think  America  ought  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 
So  you  paata  a  peace  symbol  on  your  auto. 
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So  you  think  democracy  Is  being  made  a 
mockery  of. 

So  you  attend  a  meeting  and  make  bo 
much  noise  a  speaker  can't  be  heard. 

So  you  think  America  Is  not  being  true  to 
lu  early  Ideals. 

So  you  sneak  up  to  the  Pltteiord  Town  Hall 
In  the  wee  hours,  make  sure  no-one  la  watch- 
ing, and  burn  an  American  flag. 

Big  deal. 


AMERICA  AS  A  GUN  CULTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  uissointi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1970 
Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
as  a  gun  culture  Is  the  subject  of  a  seri- 
ous and  timely  article  by  Richard  Hof- 
stadter  in  the  American  Heritage  of 
October  1970.  The  article  follows; 

AMEJUCA    as    a    Ovtt    CCXTUU 

(By  Richard  Hofstadter) 
Senator  Joseph  T)'dlngs  o(  Maryland,  ap- 
pealing in  the  summer  of  1968  tor  an  effec- 
tive gun-control  law.  lamented:  "It  is  Just 
tragic  that  In  all  of  Western  clvlll2atlon  the 
United  States  Is  the  one  country  with  an 
Insane  gun  policy."  In  one  respect  this  was 
an  understatement:  Western  or  otherwise, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  modern  Indus- 
trial urban  j>auon  that  persists  In  maintain- 
ing a  gun  culture.  It  is  the  only  Industrial 
nnilon  in  which  the  possession  of  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  handguns  is  lawfully  prevalent 
^mong  large  numbers  of  Its  population.  It  la 
the  only  such  nation  that  has  been  Impelled 
In  recent  years  to  agonize  at  length  at>out  Its 
own  disposition  toward  violence  and  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  examine  It.  the  only 
nation  so  attached  to  the  supposed  "right"  to 
bear  arms  that  Its  laws  abet  assassins,  pro- 
fessional criminals,  berserk  murderers,  and 
political  terrorlsU  at  the  expense  of  the  or- 
derly population — and  yet  it  remains,  and 
IS  apparently  determined  to  remain,  the  most 
passive  of  all  the  major  countries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gun  control.  Many  otherwise  intelli- 
gent. AmerlCtins  cling  with  pathetic  stub- 
bornness to  the  notion  that  the  people's  right 
to  bear  arms  la  the  greatest  protection  of 
their  individual  rights  and  a  &rm  safeguard 
of  democracy— without  being  In  the  slightest 
perturbed  by  the  fact  that  no  other  democ- 
racy in  the  world  obserres  any  such  "right" 
and  that  In  some  democracies  In  which  citi- 
zens' rights  are  rather  better  protected  than 
In  ours,  such  as  England  and  the  Scandina- 
vian count rles .  our  arms  control  pollclaa 
would  be  considered  laughable. 

Laughable,  however,  thejr  are  not,  when 
one  begins  to  contemplate  the  costs.  Since 
strict  gun  controls  clearly  could  not  entirely 
prevent  homicides,  suicides,  armed  robberies, 
or  gun  accidents,  there  Is  no  simple  way  of 
estimating  the  direct  human  cost,  much  less 
the  Important  Indirect  political  costs,  of 
having  lax  gun  laws.  But  a  somewhat  Incom- 
plete total  of  firearms  fatalities  in  the  United 
States  as  of  1964  shows  that  In  the  twentieth 
century  alone  we  have  suffered  more  than 
740,000  deaths  from  firearms,  embracing  over 
235.000  homicides,  over  330.000  suicides,  and 
over  139,000  gun  accidents.  This  figure  ta  con- 
siderably higher  than  all  the  battle  deaths 
tthat  Is,  deaths  sustained  under  arms  but 
excluding  those  from  disease)  suffered  by 
American  forces  In  all  the  wars  In  our  his- 
tory. It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  such 
fatalities  have  been  brought  about  less  by 
the  prevalence  of  guns  than  by  some  Intan- 
gible factor,  such  as  the  wUdness  and  care- 
lessness of  the  American  national  tempera- 
ment, or  by  particular  social  problems,  such 
as  the  VQ  tensity  of  our  ethnic  and  racial  mix- 
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ture.  But  such  arguments  cut  both  ways, 
since  It  can  be  held  that  a  nation  with  such 
a  temperament  or  such  social  problems  needs 
stricter,  not  looser,  gun  controls. 

One  can  only  make  a  rough  guess  at  the 
price  Americans  pay  for  their  Inability  to 
arrive  at  satisfactory  controls  for  gtixu.  But 
It  can  be  suggested  in  this  way:  there  are 
several  American  cities  that  annually  hare 
more  gvm  murders  than  all  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  Britain,  where  no  one  may  carry 
a  firearm  at  night,  where  anyone  who  n-ant« 
a  long  gun  for  hunting  must  get  a  certificate 
from  the  local  police  chief  before  he  can  buy 
it,  and  where  gun  dealers  must  verify  a 
buyer's  certificate,  register  all  transactions  In 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  take  the  serial 
number  of  each  weapon  and  report  it  to  the 
police,  there  are  annually  about  .05  gun 
homicides  per  100,000  population.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  2.7.  What  this  means 
In  actual  casualties  may  be  suggested  by  the 
figures  for  1003.  when  there  were  6,136  gun 
murders  In  the  United  States,  twenty-four 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  three  In  Scotland. 
This  country  shows  up  about  as  badly  in  com- 
parative gun  accidents  and.  to  a  lesser  degree. 
In  suicides.  There  la  not  a  single  major  coun- 
try In  the  world  that  approaches  our  record 
In  this  respect. 

Americans  nowadays  complain  bitterly 
about  the  rising  rate  of  violent  crime.  The 
gun  Is,  of  course,  a  major  accessory  of  serious 
premeditated  crime.  Appealing  for  stronger 
gun  controls  m  1968.  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  in  the  previous  year  there 
had  been  committed,  with  the  uae  of  gtina, 
7.700  murders.  55.000  aggravated  aasaulu, 
and  more  than  7 1 .000  robberies.  Plainly, 
stronger  gun  controls  could  not  end  crime, 
but  they  would  greatly  enhance  enforcement 
of  the  law  (aa  New  York's  Sullivan  Law  does) 
and  would  reduce  fatalities.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  assaults  with  guns,  tweoty-one 
led  to  death,  as  compared  with  only  three  out 
of  every  one  hundred  assaults  committed 
by  other  means.  In  five  states  with  relatively 
strong  gun  laws  the  total  homicide  rate 
per  100.000  population — that  is,  homicides 
from  all  causes — runs  between  2.4  and  4.B.  In 
the  five  states  with  the  weakest  gun  laws  this 
rate  varies  from  6.1  to  10.6. 

In  1968.  after  the  asaaselnatlon  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
there  was  an  almast  touching  national  revul- 
sion against  our  own  gun  culture,  and  for 
once  the  protesting  correspondence  on  the 
subject  reaching  senators  and  representatives 
outweighed  letters  stirred  up  by  the 
extraordinarily  efficient  lobby  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  And  yet  all  that  came 
out  of  this  moment  of  acute  concern  waa  a 
feeble  measure.  Immensely  disappointing  to 
advocates  of  serious  gun  control,  restricting 
the  mall-order  sales  of  guns.  It  aeems  clear 
now  that  the  strategic  moment  for  gxm  con- 
trols has  passed  and  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  endure  an  armed  populace, 
at  least  until  there  is  a  major  political 
disaster  Involving  the  use  of  guns. 

Today  the  urban  population  of  the  nation 
is  probably  more  heavily  armed  than  at  "any 
time  In  history,  largely  because  the  close  of 
World  War  n  left  the  participating  coun- 
tries with  a  huge  surplus  of  military  obsoles- 
cent but  still  quite  usable  guns.  These  could 
be  sold  nowhere  In  the  world  but  In  the 
United  States,  since  no  other  country  large 
enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  provide  a  good 
market  would  have  them.  More  weapons  be- 
came available  again  In  the  1950's,  when  nato 
forces  switched  to  a  uniform  cartridge  and 
abandoned  a  stock  of  outmoded  rifles.  These 
agdni  flooded  the  United  States,  including 
about  100.000  Italian  Carcanoa  of  the  type 
with  which  John  P.  Kennedy  was  killed,  im- 
ported very  cheaply,  sometimes  at  lese  than  a 
dollar  apiece,  these  weapons  could  be  sold  at 
enormous  profit  but  still  inexpensively — the 
one  that  killed  Kennedy  cost  913.78. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  four 
and  seven  million  foreign  weapons  wire  im- 
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ported  into  the  Unlied  States  between  1950 
and  1963.  Between  1965  and  1968  handgun 
Importa  rose  from  346,000  to  1,155,000.  Do- 
mesuc  industries  that  make  cheap  handguns 
are  approaching  an  annual  production  of 
500,000  pistols  a  year.  Thus  a  nation  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  political  crisis,  which  has 
frequently  provoked  violence,  is  afloat  with 
weapons — perhaps  aa  many  aa  fifty  miUion  of 
them — m  civilian  hands.  An  Opinion  Re- 
search poll  of  September,  1968.  showed  that 
34  per  cent  of  a  national  sample  of  white 
famUles  and  24  per  cent  of  blacks  admitted 
to  having  guns.  With  groups  like  the  Black 
Minute  Men  not  to  speak  of  nun^erous  «-hlta 
vigilante  groups  well  armed  for  troublev^the 
United  States  finds  Itself  m  a  situation  faced 
by  no  other  Western  nation.  One  must  ask: 
What  are  the  historical  forces  that  hare  led 
a  supposedly  well-governed  nation  into  such 
a  dangerous  position? 

It  is  very  easy,  in  interpreting  American 
biscor>'.  to  give  the  credit  and  the  blame  for 
almost  everything  to  the  frontier,  and  cer- 
tainly this  temptation  la  particularly  strong 
where  guns  are  concerned.  After  all.  for  the 
first  250  years  of  their  history  Americans  were 
an  agricultural  people  with  a  continuing  his- 
tory* of  frontier  expansion.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning the  wUd  continent  abounded  with  edi- 
ble game,  and  a  colonizing  people  still  strug- 
glmg  i£i  conuol  the  wilderness  and  still  living 
verv'  close  to  the  subsistence  level  found  wild 
game  an  important  supplement  to  their  diet. 
Moreover,  there  were  no  enforcible  feudal  In- 
habitants against  poaching  by  the  common 
man,  who  was  free  to  roam  where  he  could 
and  shoot  what  he  could  and  who  ate  better 
when  he  shot  better.  Purthermore.  all  farm- 
ers, but  especially  farmers  In  a  highly  settled 
agricultural  country,  needed  guns  for  the 
control  of  wild  vermin  and  predators.  The 
wolf,  as  we  still  say,  has  to  be  kept  from  the 
door. 

Finally,  and  no  less  Imperatively,  there 
were  the  Indians,  who  were  all  too  often  re- 
garded by  American  frontiersmen  aa  another 
breed  of  wild  animal.  The  situation  of  th« 
Indians,  constantly  under  new  pressures 
from  white  encroachments,  naturally  com- 
mands modem  sympathy.  But  they  were  In 
fact,  partly  from  the  very  desperation  of  their 
case,  often  formidable,  especially  in  the  early 
days  when  they  were  em  important  force  IQ 
the  International  rivalries  of  England. 
France,  and  Spain  in  North  America.  Like 
the  white  man  they  had  guns,  and  Like  him 
they  committed  massacres.  Modem  critics  of 
our  culture  who.  Uke  Susan  Sontag,  seem 
to  know  nothing  of  AmerlcajQ  history,  wbo 
regard  the  white  race  as  a  "cancer"  and  as- 
sert that  the  United  States  was  "founded  on 
a  genocide,"  may  fantasize  that  the  Indians 
fought  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  But  In  the  tragic  conflict  of 
which  they  were  to  be  the  chief  victims,  they 
were  capable  of  striking  terrible  blows.  In 
King  PhUlp's  War  (1676-76)  they  damaged 
half  the  towns  of  New  England,  destroyed  a 
dozen,  and  killed  an  estimated  one  out  of 
every  sixteen  males  of  military  age  among 
the  settlers.  Later  the  Deerfleld  and  other 
frontier  massacres  left  powerful  scars  en  the 
frontier  memory,  and  In  the  formative  days 
of  the  colonial  period  wariness  of  sudden  In- 
dian raids  and  semimUttary  preparations  to 
combat  them  were  common  on  the  western 
borders  of  settlement.  Men  and  women.  ■ 
young  and  old.  were  all  safer  If  they  could 
command  a  rifle.  "A  well  grown  boy."  remem- 
bered the  Reverend  Joseph  Doddridge  of  his 
years  on  the  Virginia  frontier,  '*at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  waa  furnished 
with  a  small  rifle  and  shot-pouch.  He  then 
became  a  fort  soldier,  and  had  his  port-hole 
assigned  hUn.  Hunting  squirrels,  turkeys  and 
raccoons,  soon  made  him  expert  In  the  use 
of  his  gun." 

That  familiarity  with  the  rifle,  which  waa 
so  generally  inculcated  on  the  frontier,  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  such  auocesset  as 
Americans  had  la  the  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
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tlon    The  PeoMFlmnlo  «*••  <le'^«loP«'  W 
Oeroian    Immigrants,    wes    far    superior   to 
Browu  BtJS.  the  regul«tlon  mlUtary  muiket 
used  by  British  iroope.  This  blunt  musket, 
an   inaccurate   weapon   at   any  fOf JO'™^* 
distance    was  used  chiefly  to  gain  the  effect 
ol  mass  flrepower  In  open  Seld  maneuters  at 
relatively    close    range.    The    '°°«'J"™f.'^ 
Pennsylranla  nae.  which  had  a  bored  barrel 
that  gave  the  bullet  a  spin,  had  a  flatter  and 
more  direct  trajectory,  and  m  skilled  hands 
it    became    a    precision    Instrument.    More 
quickly  loaded  and  effective  at  a  considerable 
distance,  it  »-as  singularly  well  adapted  not 
only  to  the  shooting  ot  squirrels  but  to  the 
woodsman's     shoot-and-blde     «-arfare.      K 
struck  such  terror  Into  the  hearts  ot  BrltlsH 
regulars  as  to  cause  George  Washington  to 
a^  thai  as  many  ot  his  troops  as  possible 
be   dressed    In   the  frontiersman's   hunting 
shirt,  since  the  British  thought  "every  such 
person  a  complete  Marksman."  The  rifle  went 
a  long  way  to  make  up  tor  the  military  In- 
consistencies   and    Indifferent    dl-iclpllne    of 
American     militiamen,    and     its    successes 
helped  to  Instill  In  the  .American  mind  a  con- 
vlcllon   of  the  complete  superiority  of  the 
armed  yeoman  to  the  military  professionals 
of  Europe. 

What  began  as  a  necessity  of  agriculture 
and  the  frontier  took  hold  as  a  sport  and 
as  an  Ingredient  m  the  American  Imagina- 
tion Before  the  days  of  spectator  sports, 
when  competitive  athletics  became  a  basic 
pan  ot  popular  culture,  hunting  and  Ash- 
ing probably  were  the  chief  American  sports, 
sometimes  wantonly  pursued,  as  In  the  deci- 
mation of  the  bUon.  But  tor  millions  ot 
American  boys,  learning  to  shoot  and  above 
all  graduating  from  toy  guns  and  receiving 
the  first  real  rifle  of  their  own  were  mile- 
stones of  Ute.  veritable  ntes  ot  passage  that 
certified  their  arrival  at  manhood.  (It  Is  still 
argued  bv  .wmc  defenders  ot  our  gun  culture, 
and  indeed  conceded  by  some  ot  lis  critics, 
that  the  gun  cannot  ojid  will  not  be  given 
up  because  It  Is  a  basic  symbol  of  mascuim- 
Ity  But  the  trouble  with  all  such  glib 
Freudian  generalities  Is  that  they  do  not 
explain  cultural  vanatlons:  they  do  not  tell 
us  why  men  elsewhere  have  nof  found  the 
gun  essential  to  their  maacullnlty,! 

What  was  so  decisive  In  the  wmnlng  of  the 
West  sjid  the  conquest  of  the  Indian  became 
a    standard    ingredient    In    popular   enter- 
tainment.  In   the   penny-dreadful    Western 
and  Then  In  films  and  on  television,  the  west- 
ern man,  quick  on  the  draw,  was  soon  an 
acceptable   hero  ot  violence.   He   found  his 
successors  In  the  private  eye,  the  F.B-I.  agent, 
and  in  the  gangster  himself,  who  so  often 
provides    a    semllcgltlmate    object    of    hero 
worship,  a  m»n  with  loyalties,  courage,  and 
a  code  of  his  own— even  In  films  purporting 
to  show  that  crime  does  not  pay.  All  mass 
cultures  have  their  stereotyped  heroes,  and 
none   are   quit*   free    of    violence;    but    the 
United  Sutes  has  shown  an  unusual  pen- 
chant  tor  the  Isolated,  whoUy   Individual- 
istic   detective.    sherllT.   or    villain,   and    Its 
entertainment  portrays  the  solution  ot  melo- 
dramatic   conflUcts    much    more    commonly 
than,  say.  the  English,  as  arising  not  out 
of  ratiocination  or   some   scheme   of   moral 
order  but  out  of  ready  and   ingenious  vio- 
lence. Every  Walter  Mltty  has  had  his  mo- 
ment when  he  Is  Oary  Cooper,  sulking  the 
streets  In  High  Noon  with  his  gun  at  the 
ready.  D,  H.  Lawrence  may  have  had  some- 
thing, after  aJl.  when  he  hade  his  characteris- 
tically bold.  Impresfilonlstlc.  and  unflatter- 
ing Judgment  that  "the  essential  American 
soul  li  hard.  Isolate,  stole,  and  a  killer,"  It 
van  the  notion  cherished  also  by  Heming- 
way m  his  long  romance  with  war  and  himt- 
Ing  and  with  the  other  sports  that  end  In 
death. 

However,  when  the  frontier  and  Its  nml- 
ficatloni  are  given  their  due,  they  tall  tar 
short  of  (Siplalntng  the  persistence  of  the 
Amarlcan  gun  eultttre.  Why  la  the  gun  atul 
eo  prevalent  In  a  culture  In  which  only  abotrt 
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4  per   cent   of   the  country's   workers   now 
make  their  Uving  from  farming,  a  culture 
that  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  haa  had 
only  a  tiny  fragment  of  Us  population  actu- 
ally In  contact  with  a  frontier,  that.  In  fact, 
has  not  known  b  true  frontier  for  three  gen- 
erations? Why  did  the  United  States  alone 
among  industrial  societies  cling  to  the  Idea 
that  a  substantially  unregulated  supply  of 
guns  among  Its  city  populations  Is  a  safe  and 
acceptable  thing?  This  is.  after  all,  not  the 
only  nation  with  a  frontier  history.  Canada 
and  Australia  have  had  theirs,  and  yet  their 
gun  control  measures  are  far  more  satUfac- 
tory  than  ours.  Their  own  gun  homicide  rates, 
as  compared  with  our  2.7.  range  around  .56. 
and  their  gun  suicide  and  accident  rates  are 
also  much  lower.  Again.  Japan,  with  no  fron- 
tier but  with  an  ancient  tradition  of  feudal 
and    mlUtary   violence,    has   adopted,    along 
with  its  roodemlzauon,  such   rigorous  gun 
laws  that  Ita  gun  homicide  rate  at  .04  la  one 
of  the  world's  lowest.  (The  land  of  hara-karl 
also  has  one  of  the  lowest  gun  suicide  rates— 
about  one-flfticlh  of  ours.)    In  sum.  other 
societies,    In    the   course   of   ludustrlal   and 
urban  development,  have  succeeded  in  modi- 
fying their  old  gun  habits,  and  we  have  not. 
One  foctor  that  could  not  be  left  out  of 
any  adequate  eitplanatlon  of  ihe  tenacity  of 
our  gun  culture  is  the  existence  of  an  early 
American  political  creed  that  has  had  a  sur- 
prisingly long  life,  albeit  much  of  It  now  la 
m  an  underground  popular  form.  It  haa  to 
do    with    the    antimilitaristic    traditions   of 
radical  EngUsh  Whlggery.  which  were  taken 
over  and  intensified  in  colonial  America,  es- 
pecially during  the  generation  preceding  the 
American  ReTOlutlon.  and  which  became  an 
Integral  part  of  the  American  political  tra- 
dition. The  popular  possession  of  the  gun 
was  a  central  point  in  a  political  doctrine 
that  became  aU  but  sacrosanct  In  the  Revo- 
lution:   a   doctrine   that   rested   upon   faith 
in  the  civic  virtue  and  military  prowess  of 
the  yeoman:   belief  In  the  degeneration  of 
England  and  In  the  sharp  decline  of  "the 
Ubertlea   of  Engllahmen"   on  their  original 
home  soil;   and  a  great  fear  of  a  standing 
army  as  one  of  the  key  dangers  to  this  body 
of  ancient  liberties.  The  American  answer  to 
civic  and  military  decadence,  real  or  Imag- 
ined, was   the   armed  yeoman. 

By  the  same  reasoning  the  answer  to  mUl- 
tarlam  and  standing  armies  was  the  mllttla 
system.  It  had  long  been  the  contention  of 
those  radical  Whig  writer*  whose  worltfi  did 
BO  much  to  set  the  background  of  American 
thought,  that  liberty   and  standing   armies 
were  incompatible.  Caesar  and  Cromwell  were 
commonly  cited  as  the  prime  historical  ck- 
amples  of  the  destructive  effects  of  political 
generals  on  the  liberties  ot  the  people.  The 
Americans  became  confident  that  their  alter- 
native device,  an  armed  people,  was  the  only 
possible  solution  to  the  perennial  conflict  be- 
tween militarism  and  freedom.  Their  con- 
cern over  the  evils  of  repeated  wara  and  in- 
stitutionalized   armies    was    heightened    by 
the    eighteenth -century    European    wars    In 
which  they  were  Inevitably  Involved.  Blam- 
ing  the   decay   that    they   Imagined   to   be 
sweeping  over  England  in  good  part  on  the 
increasing  role  of  the  military  in  the  mother 
country,  they  found  their  worst  fears  con- 
firmed by  the   quartering   of   troops  before 
the  Revolution.  John  Adams  saw  in  the  Boa- 
ton   Massacre   "the   strongeat   proof   of   the 
danger  of  standing  armies."  The  Virginian 
George  Mason,  surveying  the  history  of  the 
nations    of    the    world,    remarked :     "What 
havoc,  desolation  and  destruction,  have  been 
perpetrated  by  standing  armies!"  The  only 
remedy,  he  thought,  reverting  to  one  of  the 
genial  fiction*  of  this  school  of  thought,  was 
the    ancient    Saion    militia,    "the    natural 
strength  and  only  stable  security  of  a  free 
govemm«it."  Jefferson  reverted  to  the  idea 
of  a  popular  Saxon  militia  by  providing  In 
his  first  draft  of  the  Virginia  Constitution 
of  IT76  that  "no  freeman  ahaU  ever  be  de- 
barred the  tise  of  arms." 
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Washington,  who  had  to  command  militia- 
men, had  no  Illusions  about  them.  He  had 
seen  not  a  single  instance,  he  once  wrote, 
that   would  Justify  "an   opinion  of  Militia 
or  raw  Troops  being  fit  for  the  real  business 
of  fighting.   I  have  found   them  useful    as 
light  Parties  to  skirmish  in  the  woods,  but 
incapable  of  making  or  sustaining  a  serious 
attack."  Despite  the  poor  record  of  mllltla 
troops  in  the  Revolution,  as  compared  with 
the  courage  and  persistence  of  Witfhington's 
small    and    fluctuating    Continental    Army, 
the   myth    persisted    that    the    freedom    of 
America  had  been  won  by  the  armed  yeoman 
and  the  militia  system,  and  the  old  fear  of  a 
standing  army   was  in  no  way   diminished 
now  that  It  was  not  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  English  aristocracy  but  of  na- 
tive American  generals.   In   the   mld-1780'8. 
when  the   Americans  had   won   their   inde- 
pendence and  were  living  under  the  Articles 
of   Confederation,  Secretary   of   War   Henry 
Knox    found   himself   the    admlnlstrotor   of 
an  army  of  about  seven  hundred  men.  In  the 
17905,  when  it  was  proposed  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  add  only   about   five   hundred 
more.  Pennsylvania  Democrat  Senator  Wil- 
liam   Maclay    anxiously    observed    that    the 
government  seemed  to  t>e  "Iftylng  the  foun- 
dation of  a  standing  army"!  Only  the  disas- 
trous performance  of  militiamen  In  the  War 
of    1812   persuaded   many   American   leaders 
that  the  mUItla   was  a  slender  reed  upon 
which  to  rest  the  security  of  the  nation. 

In  the  meanume  the  passion  lor  a  popular 
mlUtla  as  against  a  professional  army  had 
found  its  permanent  embodiment  In  the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  ot  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  .^hall  not  be 
infringed."  By  its  inclusion  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  the  right  to  bear  arms  thus  gained 
permanent  sanction  In  the  nation,  but  It 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  Item  on  the  basic 
list  of  guarantees  of  individual  liberties. 
Plamly  it  was  not  meant  as  such.  The  right 
to  t>ear  arms  was  a  collective,  not  an  Individ- 
ual right,  closely  linked  to  the  civic  need  (es- 
pecially keen  in  the  absence  of  a  suOlcleDt 
national  army)  for  "a  well  regulated  MUItla.'* 
It  was.  m  effect,  a  promise  that  Congress 
would  not  be  able  to  bar  the  statea  from 
doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain 
well-regulated  militias. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  more  than  once 
decided   that  the  Second  Amendment  does 
not  bar  certain  state  or  federal  gun  con- 
trols. In  1880  It  upheld  an  Illinois  sUtute 
forbidding    bodies   of   men   to   associate   in 
military  organlications  or  to  drUl  or  parade 
with   arms   in   cities  or  towns.   When   Con- 
gress passed  the  National   Firearms  Act  of 
1934    forbidding   the    transportation    in   in- 
terstate commerce  of  unregistered  shotguns, 
an  attempt  to  invoke  the  Second   Amend- 
ment against  the  law  was  rejected  by  the 
Court  In  what  is  now  the  leading  case  on 
the  subject.  VniteA  Statea  v.  Miller  (1936). 
In  this  caae  the  Court,  ruling  on  the  prose- 
cution of  two  men  who  had  been  convicted 
ot  vlolaUng  the  National  Firearms  Act  by 
taking    an    unregistered    sawed-off    shot«;tm 
across  state  lines,  concluded  that  the  sawed- 
ott  shotgun  had  no  "reasonable  relationship 
to  the  prevention,  preservation,  or  efficiency 
of  a  well-regulated  mllltia."  The  Court  ruled 
that  since  the  gun  In  question  was  not  part 
of  ordinary  military  equipment,  its  use  was 
unrelated  to  the  common  defen.<!e.  The  Court 
further  found  that  the  clear  purpose  of  the 
Second  Amendment  was  to  Implement  the 
constitutional    provision    for   "calling   forth 
the  Mllltia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Un- 
ion,  suppress    insurrecUons   and    repel    in- 
vasions"   and    declared    that    the    Second 
Amendment  "must  be  Interpreted  and  ap- 
plied with  that  end  in  view." 

While  the  noUon  that  "the  right  to  bear 
arms"  IB  Inconsistent  with  state  or  federal 
gun  regulation  is  largely  confined  to  the  ob- 
stinate lobbyists  of  the  National  Rifle  Aaao- 


clatlon.  another  belief  of  American  gun  en- 
thusiasts enjoys  a  very  wide  currency  In  the 
United  States,  extending  to  a  good  many 
liberals,  civil  libertarians,  and  even  radicals. 
It  is  the  Idea  that  popular  access  to  arms  is 
an  important  counterpoise  to  tyranny.  A  his- 
torian, recently  remonstrating  against  oiur 
guQ  policies,  was  asked  by  a  sympathetic  lib- 
eral listener  whether  It  was  not  true,  for 
example,  that  one  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the 
Nazis  hod  been  to  make  it  impossible  for  tbe 
nonparty,  nonmllltary  citizen  to  have  a 
gun— the  assumption  being  that  the  German 
people  had  thus  lost  their  last  barrier  to 
tyranny.  In  fact  Nazi  gun  policies  were  of  no 
basic  consequence:  the  democratic  game  had 
been  lost  long  before,  when  legitimate  au- 
thorities under  tbe  Weimar  Republic  would 
not  or  could  not  stop  uniformed  groups  of 
Nazi  terrorists  from  intimidating  other  citi- 
zens on  the  streets  and  in  their  meetings 
and  when  the  courts  and  the  Reich  Ministry 
of  Justice  did  not  act  firmly  and  consistently 
to  punish  the  makers  of  any  Nazi  Putsch 
according  to  law.  It  is  not  strong  and  firm 
governments  but  weak  ones,  incapable  of 
exerting  their  regulatory  and  punitive  pow- 
ers, that  are  overthrown  by  tyrannies.  None- 
theless, the  American  historical  mythology 
about  the  protective  value  of  guns  has  sur- 
vived the  modern  technological  era  in  all  the 
glory  of  its  naivete,  and  It  has  been  uken 
over  from  tbe  whites  by  some  young  blacks, 
notably  the  Panthers,  whose  accumulations 
of  arms  have  thus  far  proved  more  lethal  to 
themselves  than  to  anyone  else.  In  all  so- 
cieties the  presence  of  small  groups  of  un- 
controlled and  unauthorized  men  )n  unregu- 
lated possession  of  arms  is  recognized  to  be 
dangerous.  A  query  therefore  must  ring  in 
our  heads:  Why  is  It  that  In  all  other  mod- 
ern democratic  societies  those  endangered 
ask  to  have  such  men  disarmed,  while  in 
the  United  States  alone  they  insist  on  arm- 
ing themselves? 

A  further  point  is  of  more  than  sympto- 
matic interest:  the  most  gun-add!cted  sec- 
tions of  the  United  states  are  the  South  and 
tbe  Southwest.  In  1S68.  when  the  House 
voted  for  a  mild  bill  to  restrict  the  mall- 
order  sale  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammuni- 
tion, all  but  a  few  of  the  118  votes  against  It 
came  from  these  regions.  This  no  doubt  has 
something  to  do  with  the  rural  character  of 
these  regions,  but  It  also  stems  from  another 
consideration:  In  the  historic  system  of  the 
South,  having  a  gun  was  a  white  preroga- 
tive. From  the  days  of  colonial  slavery,  when 
white  Indentured  servants  were  permitted, 
and  under  some  circumstances  encouraged, 
to  have  guns,  blacks,  whether  slave  or  free. 
were  denied  the  right.  The  gun.  though  It 
had  a  natural  place  in  the  South's  outdoor 
culture,  as  well  as  a  necessary  place  In  the 
work  of  slave  patrols,  was  also  an  important 
symbol  of  white  male  status.  Studenu  In  tbe 
Old  South  took  guns  to  college  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  1840  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  killed  a  professor  dur- 
ing a  night  of  revelry  that  was  frequently 
punctuated  by  gunfire.  Thomas  Hart  Bent-on. 
later  to  be  a  distinguished  Missouri  senator, 
became  Involved,  during  his  freshman  year 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a 
brawl  In  which  he  drew  a  pistol  on  another 
student,  and  was  spared  serious  trouble  only 
when  a  professor  disarmed  him.  He  was  six- 
teen years  old  at  the  time.  In  the  light  of 
the  long  white  effort  to  maintain  a  gun 
monopoly.  It  Is  hardly  stirprlslng,  though  i: 
may  be  discouraging,  to  see  militant  young 
blacks  borrowing  the  white  man's  mystique 
and  accepting  the  gun  as  their  Instrument. 
"A  gun  Is  status — ^that's  why  they  call  it  an 
equalizer,"  said  a  yoimg  Chicago  black  a  few 
years  ago.  "What's  happening  today  Is  that 
everybody's  getting  more  and  more  equal  be- 
cause everybody's  got   one." 

But  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the 
state  of  American  gun  controls  is  evidence 
of  one  of  the  failures  of  federalism :  the  pur- 
chase and  poesesslon  of  guns  in  tbe  United 
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States  l9  controlled  by  a  chaotic  Jumble  of 
twenty  thousand  state  and  local  laws  that 
collectively  arc  wholly  liWdequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  and  that  operate  In 
such  a  way  that  areas  with  poor  controls 
undermine  those  with  better  ones.  No  such 
chaos  would  be  tolerated,  esy.  In  the  field  of 
automobile  registration.  The  automobile,  like 
the  gun.  la  a  lethal  Instrument,  and  tbe 
states  have  recognized  it  as  such  by  re- 
quiring that  each  driver  as  well  as  each  car 
must  be  registered  and  that  each  driver  must 
meet  certain  specified  qualifications.  It  la 
mildly  Inconvenient  to  conform,  but  no  one 
seriously  objects  to  the  general  principle,  as 
gun  lobbyists  do  to  gun  registration.  How- 
ever, aa  the  United  States  became  Indus- 
trial and  luban.  the  personnel  of  Its  national 
and  state  leglslatiu-es  remained  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  small  town  and  rural, 
and  under  the  seniority  system  that  prevails 
In  Congress,  key  posts  on  committees  have 
long  been  staffed  by  aging  members  from 
small-town  districts— worse  still,  from 
small-town  dlstrlcu  In  regions  where  there 
Is  little  or  no  party  competition  and  hence 
little  turnover  In  personnel.  Many  social  re- 
forms have  been  held  back  long  after  their 
time  was  ripe  by  this  rural -seniority  politi- 
cal culture.  Gun  control  la  another  such  re- 
form: American  legislators  have  been  in- 
ordinately responsive  to  the  tremendous 
lobby  maintained  by  the  National  RIfie  As- 
sociation, In  tandem  with  gunmakers  and 
importers,  military  sympathlKers.  and  lar- 
rlgbt  organleatlons.  A  nation  that  could  not 
devise  a  system  of  gun  control  after  Its 
experiences  of  the  1960'b,  and  at  a  moment 
of  profound  popular  revulsion  against  guns. 
Is  not  likely  to  get  such  a  system  in  the 
calculable  future.  One  must  wonder  how 
grave  a  domestic  gun  catastrophe  would  have 
to  be  in  order  to  persuade  us.  How  far  must 
things  go? 


THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT— HEAR- 
INGS BY  DEMOCRATIC  POUCY 
COUNCIL 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

or  lussouu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  9,  1970 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  PoUcjr  Council's  Conunlttee 
on  the  Human  Environment,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  held  a  day  and  a  half 
of  public  hearings  on  September  24  and 
25  here  in  Washington.  In  the  course  ol 
those  hearings,  the  committee  heard  tes- 
timony from  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  from  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished experts  on  our  urgent  environ- 
mental, consumer,  and  occupational 
health  and  safety  problems. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks 
for  the  hearings,  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Human  Environment  functions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Our  purpose  in  holding  the 
hearings  was  not  solely  or  even  princi- 
pally partisan  in  nature,  though.  We 
sought  to  bring  back  Into  public  view 
many  urgent  environmental,  consumer, 
and  occupational  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems that  have  been  neglected  during  the 
past  21  months.  Our  purpose  was  to  de- 
termine the  current  status  of  those  prob- 
lems and  to  take  stock  of  how  we  as  a 
Nation  have  progressed — or  failed  to  pro- 
gress— in  dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  made  before 
tbe  Human  Environment  Committee  ia 
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necessarily  Incomplete.  The  September 
24  and  25  hearings  did  not  deal  with 
housing,  education,  and  many  other  crit- 
ical problems.  However,  that  record  will 
assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  separate  the 
verbiage  of  the  past  21  months  from  the 
actual  commitments  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  period  In  the  three  impor- 
tant areas  with  which  the  hearings  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  made  before  the 
(Jommittee  on  the  Human  En^-lronment 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senatob   Thouas   p.   Eacleton:    St&txuknt 

Openinq  HcAaxNcs  BcFoaa  the  CoscMnnz 

OH    THE  HUUAI4    EKVZBONKKNT 

During  the  past  21  months  our  air  and 
water  have  become  more  foul. 

Americans  find  that  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  pay  for  are  worse  in  quality,  shorter 
in  quantity,  and  sometimes  downright 
dangerous. 

Many  Americans  believe  we  have  loet 
rather  than  gained  ground  In  our  efforts  to 
solve  these  critical  problems  during  the  last 
two  years  under  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Although  this  Committee  functions  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  £>emocratlc  National 
Committee  and  to  that  extent  is  a  partisan 
body,  our  function  today  Is  not  aolely  or 
even  principally  partisan.  Our  principal  func- 
tion today  is  to  bring  back  into  public  view 
those  pressing  national  problems  that  have 
been  allowed  to  slip  from  the  pubUc's  mind 
during  the  last  3i  months.  We  want  to  know 
about  tbe  current  situation  on  the  problems, 
and  to  take  stock  of  how  we  have  pro- 
gressed— or  failed  to  progress — In  dealing 
with  them  over  the  last  21  months.  As  the 
Nixon  Administration  reaches  its  half-way 
point,  it  is  Ume  to  take  stock  of  what  has 
been  accomplished — and  what  has  been  left 
undone.  It  Is  time  to  separate  verbiage  from 
actual  commitments  and  accomplishments. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  eval- 
uate our  national  efforts  in  areas  that  most 
directly  affect  the  lives  of  aU  Americans. 

As  I  came  in  to  work  this  morning  I 
noticed  that  the  Ughts  are  dlnuned  In  the 
Capitol  offices  for  the  third  consecutive  day. 
Prom  the  forecasts  offered  by  the  power  com- 
panies and  the  Administration  I  would  Judge 
that  we  have  a  few  more  days  of  the  same 
to  look  forward  to. 

This  Is  but  another  example  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's neglect  of  an  urgent  national 
problem.  The  Administration  has  been  warn- 
ing tbe  American  people  about  an  impend- 
ing power  crisis  lor  almost  two  years.  Yet  It 
has  done  virtually  nothing  to  help  ease  the 
situation,  and  indeed  has  taken  a  nega- 
tive stand  on  legislation  designed  to  help 
solve  this  critical  problem. 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  power 
shortage  crisis  and  the  Administration's  lack 
of  leaderahip  Is  Included  In  a  statement  I 
Issued  several  weeks  ago  on  behalf  of  this 
Committee. 

With  tbe  concurrence  of  the  Committee, 
that  statement  will  be  Included  In  the  record 
of  this  bearing.  A  few  copies  are  available 
on  the  press  table  for  members  of  the  press. 

Senatob   Thomas   F.   Eaoleton:    Nixoh    Ad- 

MINISrBATXOK  FaU^XNO  AMTEXCAN'S  IN  CBrTS- 

CAt,  ELBcraic  Powzq  Situation 

Wabhinoton,  August  29 — Senator  Thomas 
F.  Eagleton.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Councirs  Committee  on  tbe  Human 
Environment,  said  today  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration "Is  falling  to  meet  its  responslbllltJes 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  American  electric 
power  consumers." 

The  Ml£sotu-l  Democrat,  in  a  statement  la- 
Bued  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
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Called  on  the  adminlitrailim  to  take  prompt 
ste-p^  to  lUIcvlaie  a  critical  shortage  of  elec- 
tric pi>wer — In  ways  that  will  protect  the 
tnviTonn\ti\t . 

•The  administration,"  said  Ragleton.  "la 
railing  to  provide  leadership  and  encoxirage- 
ment  to  American  industry  in  solving  the 
&erlou»  problemfl  of  electric  energy  supply 
In  *-ays  that  will  not  wreck  our  environment. 
Con:inued  timld'.ty  and  Inaction  by  the  ad- 
mjniatrntlon  in  the  face  of  Its  clear  rcapon- 
sibiUties  on  these  matter?  can  only  create 
serious  doubts  abotit  its  willingness  and  ca- 
pacity to  serve  the  nation." 

"This  summer."  Sagleton  said,  "the  elec- 
tnctty  shortage  \s  an  inconvenience.  This 
winter,  and  in  yean  to  follow.  It  can  well 
become  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  American  public" 

Ea^leton  detailed  the  nation's  critical  elec- 
tric power  need-s  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's failures  in  this  field  In  his  statement, 
the  lest  of  which  follows: 

The  Nixon  administration  must  take  Im- 
mediate action  ta  provide  lasting  solutions 
to  the  nation's  urgent  electric  power  shortage 
problem. 

we  face  a  critical  need  to  develop  new. 
more  efficient,  and  en vtrcnraeii tally  safer 
ways  of  producing  electricity.  A  one-million 
kilowatt,  coal-burnlng  electric  generanng 
plant  ererv  day  spews  500  tons  of  sulfur  ox- 
ides. lOO  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  7  tons 
ol  fine  particulate  i  solid)  matter  into  the 
air  we  breathe,  even  If  It  operates  with  elec- 
trostatic precipitators  that  remove  99  percent 
of  the  pollutants  that  would  otherwise  be 
discharged  Uom  it  Pcwcr  plants  now  u=e  80 
percent  of  all  water  used  by  all  Industries 
for  coollne  purposes.  And  our  most  efficient 
power  plants  convert  only  40  percent  of  their 
foMiJ  fuels  such  as  coal,  oil,  or  gas  into  elec- 
tricity, the  remaining  60  percent  of  their 
fuel  is  wasted.  We  are  damaging  the  environ- 
ment and  wasting  our  natural  resources  by 
continuing  to  generate  electricity  as  we  are 
now. 

If  we  don't  find  new  ways  to  generate  and 
transmit  electric  power  .toon,  we  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  future  a  still  heavier  price  in 
fouled  air.  water,  and  landscapes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  300,000  miles  of  power  lines  that 
currently  occupy  over  4  million  acres  of  land 
will  increase  by  19M  to  500.000  miles  of 
transmission  lines  taking  up  over  7.1  million 
acres— an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  stale 
of  Delaware. 

By  1980  one-sixth  of  all  of  the  fresh  water 
runoff  available  in  the  United  States  will 
be  used  to  cool  power  generating  plants — 
and  in  some  cases  the  temperature  of  our 
streams  and  lakes  may  be  increased  by  as 
much  as  25  degrees,  killing  fish  and  wUdlUe 
and  turning  tbem  into  hot.  algae-clogged 
cesspools. 

Yet  the  peak  demands  for  electrldtj  tn 
1990  wlU  be  five  times  greater  than  they  wer« 
In  1983.  and  by  the  year  2000  will  be  seven 
times  the  demand  in  1906. 

AOMXIilST&ATTOM   OCACTlOSt 

The  Nuon  admlnlstratloD  has  raacted 
timidly  and  reluctantly  to  the  obvious  need 
to  find  ways  to  generate  electricity  without 
damaging  the  environment.  Mr.  Nixon's  sug- 
gestion that  we  Judge  the  admlnlstrjitlon  by 
what  11  dot-J  rather  than  what  it  sass  pro- 
duces the  following  track  record: 

The  President's  OCice  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  Us  June  1969  repor.  recommended 
;ct  ihp  President  a  full-scale  MHD  (magneto- 
hydrodynamics)  research  and  development 
program,  and  called  for  a  C2  million  effort. 
The  premising  MHD  process  for  generating 
electricity  Is  reportedly  50  percent  more  effi- 
cient than  existing  steam  generating  plants. 
and  produces  a  minimum  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  Tet  tho  administration  has  made 
only  a  token  contribution  of  #700,000  to  re- 
search oa  MHD. 
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Research  Into  the  conversion  of  coal  Into 
cleanbuming.  "synthetic"  natural  gas  for 
electric  power  generation  and  other  uses 
which  would  produce  a  minimum  of  pollu- 
tion Is  being  funded  at  a  level  of  only  HI 
mllUon,  compared  with  $400  miltlon  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  Is 
placing  vlrttially  complete  reliance  on  nu- 
clear power  planw  to  serve  the  nation's  long- 
range  electricity  requlremeuta,  It  is  devoting 
far  too  little  manpower  and  money  to  an- 
swering the  serious  questions  of  whether  nu- 
clear generating  plants  can  operate  without 
expo&lug  us  and  the  environment  to  unac- 
ceptable radtaUon  and  heat  by-products. 

BTOP-OAP    ftUAStJKKS 

with  a  lot  of  luck  and  660.000  kilowatts 
of  electricity  from  the  government-owned 
IVnnessee  Valley  Authority  power  plants,  the 
administration  was  able  to  ball  out  New 
York's  consolidated  Edison  Company.  Chi- 
cago's Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  and 
other  hard-pressed  power  companies  that 
f.*ced  critical  power  shortages  In  late  July. 
But  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  gov- 
ernment power  that  can  be  made  available 
to  rescue  power  companies  when  they  get  in 
trouble. 

The  administration  obviously  was  right — 
but  only  half  right— when  It  predicted  seri- 
ous power  shortages  this  summer.  True  to  Its 
prediction,  there  have  been  more  than  50 
major  blackouts  this  year  In  which  elec- 
tricity was  cut  off  from  customers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  brownouts  in  which  power  com- 
pcinies  cut  twck  the  voltage  in  theu  cus- 
tomers' lines — sometimes  without  telling 
them  It  was  happening  The  other  half  of 
the  story  the  administration  is  reluctant  to 
tell  is  that  thousands  of  American  homes  are 
heated,  ss  well  as  cooled  and  lighted,  by 
electricity,  and  we  are  fairing  serious  elec- 
tricity shortages  this  winter  and  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

This  summer  the  elecuicity  shortage  Is  an 
inccnveniencc  Tills  winter,  and  in  years  to 
follow,  it  can  well  become  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  public. 

As  Americans  have  become  more  aware  of 
the  damaging  effects  of  puwer  plants  and 
power  lines  on  our  air.  water,  and  land  re- 
sources, groups  of  citizens  have  Joined  to 
block  the  construction  of  power  plants  and 
power  lines  in  areas  where  they  would  do 
serious  environmental  damage.  The  adminis- 
tration la  merely  trying  to  shift  the  blume 
for  Its  own  failures  when  the  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
John  N.  Nasslkas.  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  say  those  citizen  groups  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  eleclrtcal  shortage 
because  they  have  delayed  construction  of 
new  faculties  needed  to  generate  power  to 
serve  the  growing  demand. 

The  real  story  Is  that  the  administration 
is  falling  to  live  up  to  lis  responsibility  for 
resolving  the  confllcU  between  power  plants 
and  the  environment— conflicts  these  cltlaen 
groups  have  Identified  and  brought  to  public 
attention. 

As  the  recent  uanafer  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  electricity  to  New  York  City  Indi- 
cates, the  power  supply  problem  Is  more  than 
Just  a  local  or  regional  problem.  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  power  companies  alone,  or  by 
the  power  companies  and  the  states  alone. 
Industry  and  government  at  all  levels  must 
fare  up  to  the  urgent  need  for  more  inter- 
connection of  regional  power  systems  jjd 
individual  utility  companies  to  assure  greater 
reirablllty.  There  la  an  urgent  need  for  fed- 
eral participation  and  leadership  In  planning 
new  facllltle?  so  that  they  are  built  u-hen 
and  uhere  they  are  needed,  and  so  that  they 
will  cause  the  least  possible  environmental 
daznage. 
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ELECraiC   B«LIABItlTTr— THB   SILXNT 
A0MXNI5TEAT1ON 

Immediately  after  the  massive  New  York 
City  blackout  in  19e5.  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration carefully  studied  the  elecuic 
power  .supply  problem  and  the  environmental 
problems  connected  with  generating  and 
transmitting  electricity.  As  a  result  of  those 
studies,  legislation  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems was  developed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  unanimously  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  President  Johnson  made 
electric  reliability  legislation  a  high  priority 
subject  in  his  1967  Message  on  Consumer 
Protection. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  these  studies 
and  the  concrete  propoaala  which  grew  out 
of  them  were  cost  aside.  Now.  nearly  nine- 
teen months  after  Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  his 
administration  has  failed  to  propose  any 
alternative  to  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Johnson  administration  or  to  a  number 
of  other  bills  Introduced  more  recently  by 
Democratic  senators  and  representatives  in- 
cluding Senators  Kennedy,  MagBUSon,  and 
Muskte.  and  Representatives  Priedel.  Long 
( Maryland ) .  Macdonald,  and  Moas  ( Cali- 
fornia! on  which  congressional  committees 
have  held  extensive  hearings. 

Rather.  Mr  Nixon  has  passed  the  buck  to 
another  of  his  special  White  House  task 
forces  which  has  been  restudying  the  prob- 
lem for  more  than  a  year  while  the  pow^r 
shortage  crisis  has  tiecime  more  critical  with 
each  passing  day.  Meanwhile,  the  chairman  of 
the  Pedernl  Power  Commission.  Mr  Nassikas. 
a  former  lawyer  for  private  utilities,  has 
stated  to  congressional  committees  that  he 
would  recommend  another  presidential  veto 
if  Congress  should  pass  the  electric  reliability 
legislation  which  Is  before  it.  Like  the  power 
companies  he  Is  supposed  to  regulate  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission ,  Mr. 
Nassikas  favors  so-called  "voluntary"  and 
"co-operative"  action  between  the  power 
companies  and  state  and  federal  authorities 
to  solve  the  power  crisis — with  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  having  no  real 
power  to  look  out  for  the  boat  interests  of 
power  consumers  or  to  prevent  actions  by 
the  companies  that  would  damage  our  air, 
water,  and  land. 

Many  experts  outside  the  administration 
blame  the  "voluntary"  and  "cooperative"  ap- 
proach for  the  problems  we  now  face,  in- 
cluding the  industry's  failure  to  make  ade- 
quate plans  to  serve  today's  electricity  needs. 
Those  experts  feel  this  approach  can't  bs 
expected  to  solve  tlie  problems  It  caused  in 
the  first  place. 

It  takes  as  much  as  10  years  to  plan  and 
build  new  power  plonts  and  power  lines.  So 
It  la  critical  that  the  administration  stop  fUl- 
bustertng  and  footdragglng  on  legislation  to 
resolve  the  conflicts  between  power  plants 
and  power  lines,  and  the  environment.  The 
administration  should  either  support  one  of 
the  bills  that  has  been  pending  for  more  than 
a  year  before  the  Congress,  or  propose  a  bUl 
of  Its  own.  or  admit  to  the  public  that  it  is 
Incapable  of  protecting  the  interests  of  ths 
American  people  In  assuring  reliabllUty  of 
electric  power  service  and  protection  of  the 
environment. 

There  are  further  urgent  steps  the  adminis- 
tration should  take  to  assure  a  more  rational 
use  of  our  natural  resources: 

1.  It  should  take  Immediate  action  to  re- 
view carefully  the  electricity  rates  for  indus- 
tries that  use  large  amounts  of  power — 
rates  that  encourage  them  to  waste  rather 
than  conserve  electrify.  It  should  also  scruti- 
nize the  promotional  practices  of  electric 
utilities  that  encourage  consumers  to  use 
more  power  than  can  be  made  available  to 
them. 

The  administration  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  American  public  to  see  that  our  natural 
resources  are  wisely  used  and  not  wasted. 
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knd  It  should  take  immediate  action  to  live 
up  to  that  obligation. 

a.  Utilities  are  faced  with  widespread  and 
rapidly  worsening  shortages  of  low-pollution 
oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal,  which  are  used  to 
generate  electricity.  The  administration 
should  permit  the  greater  ImportaUon  of 
less-expensive,  [ow-pollutlon  oil  which  Is  in 
critically  short  supply,  for  power  generaUon 
purposes. 

3.  There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  some 
natural  gas  producers  ore  holding  substan- 
tial supplies  of  their  low-pollution  natural 
gas  out  of  the  market  In  anticipation  of  a 
rise  In  ga$  prices.  The  admlnlstratlon<should 
use  Its  existing  ouihorlty  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  direct  those 
gas  producers  to  produce  the  gas  being  held 
out  of  the  market  and  make  It  available  to 
power  companies  at  today's  prices  for  power 
generation  purposes. 

4.  Low-poliuilon  coal  Is  becoming  scarcer 
and  more  expensive  as  the  result  of  short- 
ages of  railroad  coal  cars,  strikes  and  unrest 
in  the  coal  fields  attributed  to  the  adminis- 
tration's half-hearted  and  reluctant  enforce- 
ment of  the  landmark  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  passed  by  Congress  tost  year.  The 
admlnlstrauon  should  begin  immediately  to 
enforce  vigorously  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  as  congressional  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly urged,  so  the  miner?  vnu  go  back  to 
work  and  produce  the  clean-burning  coal 
needed  to  meet  the  present  electricity  crisis 
And  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  take  Immediate  steps  to  alleviate  the 
coal-car  shortage  by  requiring  that  cars  be 
returned  to  shippers  Instead  of  being  held  for 
short-term  coal  shortage  by  coal  users. 

5.  The  administration  should  seriously  con- 
sider using  the  broad  allocation  and  price 
control  authority  available  to  It  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Mr.  Nixon  was  all 
too  eager  to  use  the  authority  of  that  act 
to  bnll  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  out  of  lU 
financial  difficulties;  he  should  be  equally 
willing  to  use  that  authority  to  require  that 
low-pollution  fuels  be  made  available  to 
fuel-short  power  companies  at  reasonable 
prices  In  their  time  of  great  need. 

SeKATOK   EDWASD   M.    KKNNrDV:    CONTaOLLIMO 

TBI  QcAUTT  or  Oum  Lxvts 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  organised  this  Sym- 
posium oD  the  hiunan  environment.  For  the 
present  envlroiuncntal  movement  Is  neither 
a  fad  nor  a  diversion.  Rather.  It  Is  part  of  a 
long  struggle  to  control  the  forces  of  tech- 
nology, to  control  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

This  control  has  always  been  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  Americans.  The  poor  and 
all  those  who  have  been  disowned  by  so- 
ciety—the Indian,  the  migrant  worker— have 
little  choice  about  their  surroundings.  They 
can  either  live  In  rural  squalor  or  urban 
squalor.  Their  en\-lronment  Is  Imposed  on 
tbem. 

But  what  Is  striking  about  America  today 
Is  that  regardless  of  income,  all  of  us  are 
losing  control  over  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
None  of  us  can  run  away  from  air  pollution. 
water  pollution,  and  noise  pollution  None 
of  us  can  escape  shoddy  and  unsafe  products. 

The  problem  Is  complex,  but  Its  roots  are 
clear.  This  society  has  become  too  permis- 
sive. We  have  become  too  permissive  about 
oil  companies  which  use  faulty  drilling  rigs 
and  leaky  tankers.  We  have  become  too  per- 
missive about  automobile  companies  which 
Ignored  urban  smog  for  decades  and  now  say 
they  cannot  make  significant  improvements 
by  1978.  We  have  been  too  permissive  about 
chemical  companies  which  dump  mercury 
into  our  lakes  and  rivers,  about  factories 
that  pump  smoke  Into  the  sky.  atMut  drug 
companies  which  do  more  advertising  than 
testing,  about  food  producers  which  adulter- 
ate the  things  we  eat. 
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For  years  we  have  allowed  the  government 
agencies  which  protect  our  environment  and 
B&fety  to  t)e  understaffed  and  underfunded. 
Here  are  Just  a  few  examples : 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Conuol  Ad- 
ministration has  increasingly  heavy  respon- 
sibilities to  protect  the  air  we  breathe.  Yet 
It  had  fewer  employees  in  1870  than  In  1967. 
tn  1969,  It  had  only  one  person  assigned  to 
the  crucial  task  of  checking  how  well  the 
new  pollution  control  devices  on  cars  were 
working.  In  1970.  as  the  environmental 
movement  gained  momentum,  they  doubled 
the  staff — a  second  person  was  added. 

The  recently  resurrected  Refuse  Act  of 
18^9  prohibits  the  discharge  of  any  refuse 
matter  Into  any  navigable  water*  of  the 
United  States  except  under  a  permit  ob- 
tained Irom  the  Army  Corps.  Corps  figures 
show  that  there  ore  no  existing  permits 
for  industrial  discharges  in  23  states. 
and  that  there  are  only  266  permits  In 
effect  in  the  entire  nation.  Thus,  If  the  Corps 
would  begin  to  enforce  the  permit  require- 
ment. It  could  greatly  reduce  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  But  the  Cjrps  is 
simply  not  equipped  to  take  on  this  massive 
task.  Its  permit  and  enforcement  office  tn 
the  Detroit  District,  for  instance,  ha^  only 
two  men.  Along  with  other  assigned  duties. 
tbese  two  men  have  surveillance  responsi- 
bility for  over  3.000  miles  of  shoreline 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  is  sup- 
pitted  to  Implement  the  Walsh-Healy  Act. 
which  seu  safety  requirements  for  factories 
working  on  federal  contracts.  But  as  of  June 
o;  this  year,  there  were  only  22  inspections 
for  all  such  factories  throughout  the  na- 
ticn.  Most  state  Inspections  systems  are  not 
any  better.  It  is  hardly  surpriiing,  therefore, 
that  some  14.500  Americans  are  killed  on  the 
Job  each  year  and  that  two  and  one  half 
million  suffer  disabling  lujxiries. 

Last  year  the  Administration  cciuld  not 
even  spare  a  single  full-time  employee  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  which  was 
intended  by  Congress  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  consumers  from  deceptive  practices 
by  manufacturers.  And  when  budget  time 
cwne  around  this  year,  the  Administration 
requested  not  one  dollar  to  implement  en- 
forcement of  the  Act. 

This  governmental  pennlsslveuesa  and  ne- 
glect mus:  end.  We  must  have  more  effective 
government  regulation— new  laws,  new 
agencies,  new  approaches.  But  while  we  are 
presatng  for  these  chonges,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  mistakes  of  earlier  generation  of 
reiormeri  First,  we  must  find  ways  to  keep 
g^vernmfni*  from  being  captured  by  the  very 
people  they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  And 
second,  we  must  not  rely  too  heavily  on  bu- 
rea\icratlc  solutions;  we  must  give  every 
citizen  a  direct  opporlimlty  »o  reassert  con- 
trol over  his  environment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  government*  from 
being  captured,  and.  hence,  permissive.  Any 
industry  which  has  the  ability  to  pollute 
our  phvslcal  environment  on  a  filgnlflcant 
scale  also  has  the  ability  to  pollute  our  po- 
litical environment.  The  "Politics  of  OH"  Is 
a  case  In  point,  as  the  recent  decision  on  oil 
import  quotas  amply  demonstrates. 

In  1959,  President  Elsenhower  established 
an  oil  Import  quota  which  now  costs  the 
American  consumer  over  five  billion  dollars 
a  year  In  higher  oil  prices.  President  Nixon, 
to  his  credit  at  the  time,  appointed  a  Cab- 
inet-level Task  Force  to  study  the  l.ssue.  The 
Task  Force  concluded  that  the  "present  Im- 
port control  program  Is  not  adequately  re- 
sponsive to  present  and  future  security  con- 
siderations" and  urged  substantial  modifica- 
tions of  the  quota  system.  Confronted  with 
this,  the  President  simply  appointed  another 
conunlltee.  And  then  as  the  Congressional 
elections  drew  near,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  present  system  of  quotas 
would  be  retained.  Summing  up  the  altua- 
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tion.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  stated.  "A 
decision  permitting  more  oil  Imports  will 
wail:  It  could  offend  Texas  oil  men  financing 
GOP  Senate  candidates"  Meanwhile,  of 
course.  New  England  and  other  sections  of 
the  country  are  suffering  from  oil  shorUges. 
soaring  prices,  and  the  distinct  possibility  of 
a  crisis  this  winter. 

An  Administration  which  buckles  under  to 
the  oil  industry  on  the  question  of  import 
quotas  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  deal  force- 
fully with  the  oil  spillages  polluting  our 
oceans.  If  It  does  nothing  about  the  needs 
of  New  England  cotisumers.  it  may  well  do 
nothing  about  the  oti-auined  New  England 
beaches.  That  Is  why  Americans  must 
change  the  political  environment.  They  must 
create  so  much  pressure  on  the  government, 
they  must  play  so  active  a  part  In  political 
campaigns,  that  the  contributions  of  giant 
Industries  like  oil  lose  their  significance. 
Only  in  that  way  we  can  begin  to  get  more 
aggressive  and  energetic  government  regula- 
tion. 

But  even  as  we  press  for  stronger  govern- 
mental action,  we  must  develop  methods  for 
ensuring  that  our  citizens  do  not  h3\e  to 
rely  solely  on  government  agencies.  Ameri- 
cans should  not  t>e  left  at  the  mercy  of 
bureaucratic  Inertia  or  bureaucratic  politics. 
They  should  be  able  to  take  more  direct 
action  to  protect  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
I  have  a  proposal  which  may  enable  Ameri- 
cans to  play  a  more  direct  role  in  environ- 
mental matters.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  products  on  the  market  today,  ranging 
from  automobiles  to  gasoline  to  detergejits 
to  containers,  which  have  an  impact  on  our 
envtronmeni  Within  a  given  type  of  product 
there  are  often  some  individual  brands  which 
have  a  lees  detrimental  effect  upon  the  envi- 
ronment than  others.  If — and  this  Is  a  big 
If— consumers  bad  accurate  Information  on 
the  environmental  impact  of  various  brands, 
then  they  oould  use  the  vast  Influence  of 
their  purchasing  power  to  persuade  those 
with  a  poor  rating  to  Improve — or  to  face  a 
serious  sales  drop.  My  specific  proposal  is 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
stimulate  the  creation  of  an  independent 
testing  and  evaluation  service  which  would 
provide  consumers  with  the  Informatlcm  they 
need  to  exercise  their  power 

I  would  go  9o  far  as  to  suggest  that  after 
the  fall  elections,  the  DNC  consider  under- 
taking a  public  subscription  drive  to  Initiate 
this  effort.  I  think  the  public  would  be  grate- 
ful to  a  political  party  which  is  willing  to  be 
a  service  organisation  and  which  Is  willing 
to  enable  consumers  to  use  their  purchas- 
ing power  more  effectively. 

Aside  from  becoming  more  discriminating 
consumers.  Americans  have  other  ways  of 
taking  direct  action  to  protect  the  quality 
of  their  lives.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Democrnts  have  sponsored  Important  leg- 
islation which  recognizee  this.  For  example, 
the  Air  Pollution  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Tuesday,  enables  any  citizen  to  go  into  court 
to  enforce  the  new  clean  air  standards.  Thus, 
if  a  factory  or  power  company  is  violating  the 
law,  It  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  immu- 
nity from  legal  action  with  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. And  If  the  relevant  agencies  are 
too  busy  to  sue.  a  private  cltixen  or  an  en- 
vironmental group  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

The  Consumer  Class  Action  BUI  Is  an  even 
more  significant  example  of  the  direct  ap- 
proach. Today,  a  consumer  who  is  the  victim 
of  unfair  practices  has  no  effective  means 
of  securing  relief.  He  can  sue  on  his  own. 
of  course,  but  the  cost  of  suing  Is  usually 
higher  than  the  damages  suffered.  The  Class 
Action  BUI.  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
changes  that.  It  permits  a  single  suit  to  be 
brought  on  behalf  of  aU  the  consumers  who 
have  been  damaged  by  a  particular  unfair 
practice.  This  In  effect,  makes  It  possible 
for  all  the  affected  consumers  to  Join  to- 
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g«ther  to  pay  for  the  cost*  of  their  Uw- 
siut.  It  would  flnaUy  give  conaumera  an 
effwrtive     remedy     agHnst     retailers     and 

manufacturers. 

The  Administration  position  on  Class  Ac- 
Uons  In  incredibly  revealing.  Under  pressure 
from  business  groups,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  a  substitute  legislation  which  is 
TlrtuaUy  meaningless.  Consumer  class  actions 
would  be  permitted  only  alter  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
h&s  succeastully  sued  the  retailer  or  mann- 
lacturer.  In  other  inords.  the  Administra- 
uon  would  leave  the  consume*  completely 
dependent  on  two  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

And  what  agencies?  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  aJretuly  overburdened.  It  does  not 
have  enough  staff  now  to  deal  with  civil 
riKhis.  antitrust,  organized  crime  and  all  the 
otier  areas  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Further- 
more, under  the  present  Attorney  General, 
the  Department  has  become  increasingly  po- 
llt:cal.  This  means  that  suits  which  should 
be  brought  may  not  be  brought  for  political 
reasons. 

As  lor  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Its 
lethargy  Is  legendary.  Evcr>*one  who  has 
studied  It.  from  Nader's  Raiders  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  has  said  that  It  Is  now 
ineffecuve.  Several  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  have  called  for  sweeping  reforms. 
But  the  Administration  feels  that  the  FTC 
15  good  enough  for  the  American  consumer. 

The  Administration  may  be  able  to  thwart 
the  Con-iumer  Class  Action  Bill  and  similar 
measures  for  a  while.  But  the  Administra- 
tion pasture  will  not  prevail  for  long.  Increas- 
ingly. Americans  are  demanding  an  opiwrtu- 
nlty  t-o  control  the  quality  of  their  Uvea.  The 
task  of  our  Oovemment,  and  of  tlie  Demo- 
craUc  party  Is  to  facilitate  this  demand.  We 
must  find  wavs — peaceful,  democratic  and 
effecuve  ways — to  guarantee  power  to  the 
people. 

SCHATOB  GeoRCK  McGovBaN— Emvuionmen- 

TAL   L*W    AND   OaOEK 

1  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today,  in  some  measure  because  the  year 
1970.  rather  than  the  year  1972.  la  going  lo 
be  remembered  :^  the  midpoint  of  the  Ntxon- 
Agnew  provisional  government.  It  Is  there- 
fore important  that  we  assess  its  record  while 
time  allows.  Although  such  a  task  Is  much 
like  reading  backwards  through  a  wordless 
book,  the  nation  Is  entitled  to  an  accounting 
of  what  lies  between  the  empty  Unes. 

In  America  today,  frustration  abounds  in 
nearly  every  area  of  human  concern — the 
endliig  of  a  tragic  war.  the  eradication  of 
the  silent  violence  of  hunger,  the  extension 
of  racial  and  human  injustice,  the  halting  of 
mmdlesft  terrorism  and  crime,  and  the  re- 
versing of  an  inexorable  environmental  trag- 
edy which  began  two  centuries  ago 

Yet.  we  find  these  pillagers  of  the  human 
spirit  meekly  confronted  by  an  Administra- 
tion whose  basic  concern  Is  self -perpetua- 
tion. We  and  an  AdmlnlstTatlon  which  makes 
0.  rhetorical  plea  for  a  healthy  environment 
and  immediately  establishes  guldeUnes  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  prohibit 
sulu  against  large  Industrial  polluters.  We 
and  an  Administration  which  proposes  a  tiO 
billion  clean  water  program  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  •«  billion  eyewash.  We  find  national 
leadership  which  refuses  to  spend  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  new  parklands 
and  refuse*  to  prosecute  the  major  auto 
companies  under  the  antitrust  laws  for 
delaying  the  development  of  antl-pollutlon 
devices.  We  find  an  Administration  which 
recommends  (6  million  for  the  tragic  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  project  and  refu&ea  to 
h*lt  the  dumping  of  60.000  tons  of  reftise 
into  Lake  Superior.  We  find.  Mr.  Chairman. 
an  AdmlnLstnttlon  which  Isolates  Its  chief 
enrlKJnmental  advisor — the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — and  builds  rhetorical  card  houses 
wHlle  the  nation  fesUrs.  We  find  ouxselTts 
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faced  with  on  Administration  whoee  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  opposes — repeatedly,  and  on 
the  record— the  right  of  citizens  to  bring  pol- 
luters to  the  bar  of  justice,  while  Its  own 
legal  advisors  to  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  overwhelmingly  vote  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation which  would  fifford  citizens  that 
right.  We  are  again  reminded  that  much  of 
the  remaining  conscience  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  a  guilty  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  clear  position  of  the 
present  Administration  on  environmental 
matters,  combined  with  the  Inherent  defl- 
clenclcs  of  the  present  system,  requires  that 
we  fashion  new  approaches  to  this  cri.sls. 
Last  March  Senator  Hart  and  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Udall  in  the 
House,  the  "Environmental  Protection  Act 
of  1970' — S.  3575.  The  bill  offers,  we  believe, 
a  hope  to  mdlvlduaJ  citizens  that  the  bal- 
ance of  environmental  power  may  yet  be 
tipped  In  their  direction.  It  proposes,  easen- 
tially,  three  things: 

First,  It  grants  all  citizens  the  right  to  the 
protection,  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
their  environment:  second,  the  bill  gives  cUl- 
eena  an  etfectlve  means  for  enforcing  that 
right  by  assuring  ihelr  right  of  access  to 
the  federal  courts;  and  third,  the  •"Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1970'  recognizes 
the  continuing  necessity  for  administrative 
procedures  but.  at  the  same  time,  affords 
citizens  the  Judicial  standing  to  protect  the 
environmental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  bill. 
The  essence  of  the  legislation  is  that  Indi- 
vidual citizens — those  whose  fisheries  are  de- 
stroyed by  refuse,  whose  livelihoods  are  de- 
stroyed by  pollution,  whose  health  is  de- 
stroyed by  unbridled  technology— be  allowed 
to  challenge  unlawful  activities  of  industry 
and  government  in  the  courts. 

In  aocordlng  citizens  the  right  to  enforce 
their  environmental  rights  through  the 
courts.  It  recognizes  that  much  environ- 
mental legislation  has  created  agencies  rather 
than  solutions,  and  that  agencies  themselves' 
often  become  the  most  serious  obstacles  tc 
environmental  protection. 

They  too  often  come  to  serve  narrow,  spe- 
cial-Interest constituencies,  and  too  fre- 
quently follow  a  set  of  priorities  which 
makes  the  environment  a  poor  cousin.  In 
almost  every  instance,  regulatory  agencies 
are  unduly  oriented  toward  the  industry 
which  they  are  designed  to  regulate  rather 
than  toward  the  public  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  serve.  Their  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  are  often  Impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  their  enforcement  au- 
thority Is  woefully  weak- 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
for  all  Its  promise,  exemplifies  the  Infirmi- 
ties of  the  present  system.  Nationwide  moni- 
toring Is  non-existent.  Appropriations  have 
been  meager.  And  after  the  entire  enforce- 
ment process  is  carried  out.  a  polluter  la  al- 
lowed to  continue  his  despoliation — regard- 
less how  destructive — if  the  "economic" 
benefits  of  bis  activity  are  deemed  .-iufflclent. 
Efforts  In  the  field  of  air  pollution  have 
been  similarly  ineffective,  in  large  measure 
because  of  izudequate  financing  as  well  as 
unrealistic  quality  standards.  For  example, 
of  the  55  State  and  territorial  air  pollution 
programs  being  financed  by  Federal  grants 
m  1970,  only  6  have  reached  an  annual  per 
capita  expenditure  of  25  cents.  Only  23.  in- 
cluding tlie  6.  are  spending  as  much  as  10 
cents  per  person  per  year.  Moreover,  State 
air  pollution  agencies  are  sorely  understaffed. 
Over  half  of  these  agendea  have  fewer  than 
10  positions  budgeted.  The  1970  HEW^e- 
port  to  the  Congress,  "Manpower  and  Train- 
ing Needs  for  Air  PoUuUon  Control."  es- 
timates that  by  1974,  Stale  and  local  agen- 
cies will  need  8.000  trained  employees  If  they 
ore  to  implement  the  Clean  Air  Act  properly, 
even  without  consideration  of  the  .^iwecping 
amendments  currently  before  Congress.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent  of 
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the  personnel  currently  employed  by  those 
agencies. 

In  this  area  especially,  we  In  Congress  and 
In  the  Democratic  Party  must  do  more,  for 
the  Adminlstrauon  offers  little  help.  We 
must  establish  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards which  will  heal  the  wounds  that  the 
nauon  has  suffered.  We  must  provide  sub- 
stantially more  fimds  for  this  effort.  And  Z 
believe  we  must  afford  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  courts,  to  require  of 
industry  and  ga\'erument  the  same  lawful 
conduct  which  the  courts  require  of  our 
citizens. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1970 
does  no  more  than  that.  It  simply  requlr«e 
a  compliance  with  standards  of  reasonable- 
ness and  lawfulness  which  we  all  require  of 
one  another.  It  does  not  usurp  the  legisla- 
tive function,  hut  rather  serves  to  assure  that 
It  is  respected,  for  If  agencies  and  Industry 
do  not  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  then 
only  the  citizen  and  the  courts  remain. 

The  legislation  follows  a  well -respected 
tradition  in  American  law.  Perhaps  the  moat 
notable  example  Is  the  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  giving  citizens  a  right  to 
sue  for  treble  damages  when  their  rights 
have  been  Infringed.  Similar  environmental 
bills  have  beeu  introduced  in  the  States  o< 
California,  Colorado,  Massachusetu,  New 
Tork.  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
The  prototype  of  this  legislation  has  already 
been  signed  into  law  In  Michigan.  So  we  do 
not  propose  a  revolutionary  concept  which 
would  radicalize  our  courts  or  bypass  our 
legislatures.  We  simply  attempt  to  ensure, 
by  this  legislation,  that  the  citizen  be  heard 
and  that  the  law  be  obeyed. 

Recently,  the  courts  have  begun  to  reflect 
the  growing  sensitivity  to  the  environmental 
crlsLs  by  a  few  favorable  decisions,  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  standing  to  sue.  Thus,  en- 
vironmental groups  have  successfully  se- 
cured Judicial  review  of  the  Tmus-Alaska 
Pipeline  System,  the  Hudson  River  Express- 
way, the  Storm  King  hydroelectric  project, 
the  detonation  of  underground  nuclear  de- 
vices, and  sea-dumping  of  nerve  gas.  In  all 
cases,  the  review  was  simply  and  properly 
a  determination  of  whether  government  and 
industry  had  acted  lawfully.  However,  with- 
out S.  3575.  the  uncertainties  of  achieving 
Judicial  review  of  the  lawfulness  of  public 
and  private  activities  are  many.  For  example. 
Just  last  Thursday  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  a  conservation  group  with 
a  membership  of  78.000 — the  Sierra  Club — 
did  not  have  a  sufficient  legal  interest  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  a  massive  private 
development  In  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
Forest.  There  Is  no  logic  In  a  decision  which 
prevents  citizens  from  protecting  lands 
which  are  held  In  trust  for  them  by  the 
United  States.  A  spokesman  for  the  Sierra 
Club  accurately  remarked  that: 

"What,  In  effect,  they  are  saying  is  that  It 
doesn't  matter  If  the  Government  is  acting 
illegally.  It  doesn't  matter  if  public  inierest 
Is  being  shoved  aside,  no  one  can  complain 
about  It  because  no  one  is  economically 
affected.  .  . ." 

The  provisions  oT  5.  3575  would  ensure 
that  environmental  rights  receive  their  day 
In  court  equally  with  economic  rights,  and 
that  the  Judiciary  be  given  the  full  power  to 
determine  the  lawfulness  of  actions  taken 
by  government  and  Industry. 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  Judiciary  be  given 
this  authority,  since  It  has  served  tradition- 
ally as  an  Institution  for  heightening  the 
public  awareness  of  social  problems,  for  re- 
solving controversies  free  from  unwarranted 
pressures  and  for  allowing  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate In  decisions  which  gravely  affect 
their  lives.  Most  Important,  the  courts,  quite 
simply,  enforce  the  law  of  the  land.  Commis- 
sioner Philip  Elman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsalon  has  described  the  problem  and 
the  possibilities  very  well. 

Regulatory  agencies  were  created  In  ordar 
to  redress  those  Injuries  to  the  public  which 
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can  best  be  remedied  by  admlntstratlTe  ac- 
tion. Where  only  private  interests  are  ag- 
grieved, the  proper  remedy  Is  a  private  action 
In  the  courts. 

■  •  *  •  • 

Just  as  the  administrative  process  should 
not  be  used  to  insulate  businessmen  from 
the  rigors  of  a  free-enterprise  economy.  It 
should  not  be  t^sed  to  relieve  the  courts  of 
their  duty  to  redress  violations  of  private 
rights. 

Earlier  this  summer,  at  bearings  before 
Senator  Hart's  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources  and  tiie  Environment, 
the  Department  of  Justice  strenuously  op- 
posed S.  3575.  In  so  doing,  they  suggested 
that  cleaning  up  America  should  bs  left 
to  the  administrators  and  the  experts,  and 
that  cltlrens  should  have  no  direct  voice  In 
that  effort.  Leaving  aside  the  cynicism  of 
this  attitude,  the  empty  record  of  the  Nlxon- 
Agnew  Administration  itself  demonstrates 
that  leaving  the  environment  to  these  ex- 
peru  Is  like  leaving  the  forest  to  the  Ore. 
It  la  simply  unacceptable  to  leave  environ- 
mental litigation  and  policy  to  an  agency 
which  dlrecu  Its  attorneys  not  to  file  actions 
against  major  Industrial  polluters. 

As  we  are  aware,  there  U  much  promising 
legislation  presently  before  the  Congress 
dealing  with  environmental  problems,  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  no  piece  of  legisla- 
tion Is  more  critical  to  the  success  of  our 
efforts  than  thu  bill.  It  is  truly  a  demon- 
stration of  our  confidence  in  citizens  to 
make  their  own  victories  free  from  the 
mysteries  and  constraints  of  an  Administra- 
tion which  does  not  care. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  remarked  that  "a 
river  Is  more  than  an  amenity,  It  is  a  treas- 
ure". This  legislation  permits  the  citizen  a 
legal  arm  to  protect  his  share  of  the  national 
treasure. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mokdale:  Our 
Environment  Balancs  Sheet 

One  delightful  thing  about  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  "The  Human  En- 
vironment" Is  that  no  one  can  tell  when 
you're  off  the  subject  The  human  environ- 
ment takes  in  Just  about  everything  worth 
telklng  about. 

Everyone  has  been  talking  this  year  about 
our  environmental  crimes  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

What  we  owe  are  reparations  to  nature — 
and  to  our  children — for  what  we  have  done 
to  our  world.  And  we  seem  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  burden  of  these  reparations.  Think 
of  the  enormous  cost  of  atoning  for  our  past 
crimes  and  repairing  our  water,  our  land, 
our  air.  our  cities,  and  our  children  that 
have  fallen  victim  to  something  we  call 
progress. 

We  hear  a  figure  Uke  tlOO  billion  for  clean- 
ing our  nation's  waterways— and  It  sounds 
like  a  cruel  Joke  which  no  one  can  appreci- 
ate who  hasn't  tried  to  add  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  a  federal  budget  for  a 
vitally  needed  education  or  poverty  program. 

Oaylord  Nelson  has  set  fear  a  goal  a  com- 
mitment of  830-3S  billion  a  year! 

Just  last  spring  I  put  In  the  Clean  Lakes 
Act  of  1970  In  which  I  called  for  «1.5  billion 
spread  over  four  years  in  order  to  start  clean- 
ing up  our  nation's  100.000  inland  lakes. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  We  have  re- 
ceived estimated'  bills  for  the  repair  of  our 
cities — and  It  runs  to  the  tens  of  billions.  We 
could  spend  tens  of  billion^  more  simply  to 
realize  the  goals  of  the  1965  Education  Act — 
to  achieve  for  every  child  true  educational 
opportunity.  We  have  seen  a  »64  billion  esti- 
mate for  meeting  our  housing  needs — accord- 
ing to  goals  that  were  set  over  20  years  ago. 

Such  figures  seem  overwhelming  .  .  .  per- 
haps unthinkable.  And  we  haven't  even  be- 
gun to  add  up  the  full  price  tag  for  a  pollu- 
tion-free automobile,  for  the  beautlfica- 
Uon  of  our  hlgbwa;^.  for  the  elimination  or 
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reuse  of  the  disposable  tMttle  and  other  solid 
waste,  or  for  new  waj*s  of  controlling  insects 
and  crop  diseases.  We  are  only  starting  to 
think  seriously  of  the  price  tag  for  eliminat- 
ing health  and  safety  hazards  .  .  for  bring- 
ing our  life  expectancy  and  child  mortality 
rates  up  to  the  level  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions. 

In  fact,  many  of  us  have  been  pointing  out. 
the  costs  I  have  cited  are  not  all  that 
great.  The  question  is  really  one  of  prtori- 
riM — whether  the  preservation  of  our  water 
is  really  worth  only  about  half  as  much  as 
the  next  step  in  an  unworkable  ABM  .  .  . 
whether  the  control  of  air  pollution  is  really 
worth  less  than  the  beginning  of  a  space 
shuttle  for  our  next  space  spectacular  .  .  . 
whether  federal  programs  to  provide  food  for 
hungry  children  is  really  worth  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  will  spend  on  a  new  super- 
sonic transport? 

Is  »100  bUlton — to  clean  and  preserve  all 
our  waters — a  vast  amount  of  nwney?  Sure — 
but  it's  less  than  we've  poured  into  the 
Jungles  of  Southesst  Asia  without  even 
counting  the  oost  of  50.000  dead  American 
boys. 

Is  930-25  billion— what  Senator  Nelson  said 
we  should  commit  each  year  to  our  environ- 
mental clean-up — a  staggering  sum?  Of 
course  .  .  .  but  why  weren't  we  more  stag- 
gered by  the  GAO  reports  of  S20  billion  In 
cost  otvrruns  alone  on  our  major  weapons 
systems  ...  or  by  the  Brookings  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  reports  Indicat- 
ing possible  $10-20  billion  cuts  in  Pentagon 
budgeu  with  no  real  threat  to  our  national 
security? 

But  perhaps  we  should  go  beyond  the 
priorities  Issue.  I  am  oomlng  more  and  more 
to  believe  that  the  fault  lies  not  simply  in 
our  values,  biit  in  our  arithmetic  .  .  .  not 
Just  In  what  we  do  or  don't  do.  but  in  how 
we  -measuTe  the  effect  of  our  action—or  our 
neglect-  Maybe  what  we  need  Is  simply  a 
neir  halance  sheet. 

For  example,  every  dollar  spent  In  pre- 
serving or  restoring  our  precious  lakes  and 
rivers  la  now  counted  as  an  expense— some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  hidden,  reduced,  or 
eliminated  altogether. 

But  our  "balance  sheet"  does  not  count  the 
enormous  loss  we  Incur  every  day  as  lakes 
and  rivers  further  depreciate.  Why  dldnt  we 
start  amortizing  the  worih  of  I^ke  Erie 
about  50  years  back,  to  be  carried  on  the 
government  books  until  paid  In  full  In  1970 
when  It  Is  virtually  worthless. 

Why  don't  we  put  down  an  expense  some- 
where the  millions  of  dollars  attributed  to 
air  pollution  alone? 

Why  don't  we  put  on  the  government 
books— 4s  a  drain  on  the  budget — the  dis- 
crimination which  costs  our  economy  $30-40 
bllUon  a  year. 

How  can  we  reel  among  In  horror  from 
the  thought  of  a  «10-I2  billion  bill  this  year 
for  a  truly  effective  water  pollution  program 
when  that's  precisely  irhat  our  carefully 
engineered  recession  has  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— not  to  mention  the  t30  billion 
lost  to  the  wage  earner,  the  $7  billion  to  the 
stockholder,  and  the  »3  bUUon  to  state  and 
local  governments? 

The  President  vetoes  the  last  two  educa- 
tion bills — presumably,  we  assume,  because 
he  thought  they  "cost"  too  much.  But  where 
in  his  calculation,  did  he  put  the  cost  to 
society  of  18.5  million  Americans  a'ho  cant 
read  well  enough  to  survive?  I  know  where 
aid  to  higher  education  came  in  the  budget — 
It  was  a  "cost"  which  the  Administration 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  But  where  In  the 
budget  was  the  "cost"  of  losing  600.000- 
I.OOO.OOO  of  college  potential  who  do  not  go 
on  simply  because  they  cannot  afford  it? 

Sometimes  I  think  we  allow  our  account- 
ing standards  to  set  our  priorities.  Why 
should  you  count  equally  as  expenses  a 
bombing  raid  high  over  some  remote  Laotian 
pass — which  leaves  behind  little  but  broken 
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vegetation  and  perhaps  a  hut  or  two — and  a 
program  to  reclaim  lost  vk-Udemess  and  create 
a  magnificent  park  to  bring  Joy  to  thousands 
for  years  to  come? 

How  can  you  calculate  and  compare  cost 
and  return  of  our  moon  program  and  our 
medicaid  program  ...  of  a  dollar  spent  by 
HEW  m  researching  and  combating  air  pol- 
lution with  a  dollar  i&pent  by  the  Pentagon 
pubUo  relation  team — which  spend  over  40 
million  of  them  a  year? 

How  do  you  compare  the  cost  of  an  occu- 
patiotial  health  and  safety  program  with  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  not  having 
one—measured  In  Illness,  injury,  lost  Income, 
and  crushed  pride? 

I'm  not  asking  for  more  spending;  I'm  only 
asking  for  smarter  spending.  We  don't  have 
money  by  neglecting  the  environment — we 
only  waste  money  and  "up  the  ante"  for  that 
day  when  the  awful  price  of  past  neglect 
catches  up  with  us. 

We  don't  save  money  by  neglecting  our  de- 
prived children — we  only  waste  human  be- 
ings, and  here  we  "up  the  ante"  for  that  day 
when  we  must  either  reclaim  them  or  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  loss  of  their  product,  their 
intellect,  or  their  social  allegiance. 

The  tragic  Irony  la  that  the  Republicans 
consider  fiscal  re^jonslblllly  their  own, 
thing — yet  they  are  the  greatest  wasters  of 
them  all.  Talk  about  deficits — the  current 
Administration  is  rmglng  up  bUls  all  around 
the  world.  These  won't  show  In  his  budget. 
We  don't  get  have  line  Items  for  economic, 
human,  social,  and  environmental  wasie.  But 
that's  only  the  fault  of  the  balance  sheet. 

My  balance  sheet — the  one  that,  would 
show  the  true  cost  and  returns  for  what  is 
done  and  what  la  not  done — shows  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  outstanding  bills 
to  pay — many  from  centuries  of  a  proflt-and- 
loss  system  which  makes  industrial  pollution 
part  of  the  profits — and  many  from  the  cur- 
rent Administration  with  a  fiscal  system  that 
places  the  integrity  of  their  balance  sheet 
above  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children. 

Senator  Walter  F.  MoJn)M.c:  "Tkx  Httmaw 

COMPOKENT       OF       THE       HtlMAN       EWVIBOK- 
MENT" — StTBMISSION  rOR  TKE  RECORD 

I  am  not  sure,  frankly,  what  tone  to 
strike  in  approaching  this  issue  of  "human 
environment,"  For  we  are  not  doing  well  In 
this  area,  as  many  have  pointed  out.  In  fact. 
It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  our  earth  will 
survive  our  abuse. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  have  been 
alerted  in  time,  if  we  act  now,  to  rescue  our- 
selves. We  owe  that  chance  to  the  foresight 
and  leadership  of  eminent  men  like  Senators 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  Ed  Muakle.  who  have 
called  us  to  account. 

We  must  particularly  become  aware,  as  I 
have  often  stated  before,  that  the  crUls 
of  natural  environmental  destruction  is 
closely  bound  to  human  social  losses.  Both 
are  derived  from  mUtaken  public  policies 
and  misplaced  national  priorities. 

The  Democratic  Party  recognlaes  that  "the 
eniHronment"  is  people.  Policies  wlilch  put 
production,  or  technology  or  profit  ahead  of 
people  win  not  work,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  levy  a  terrible  cost. 

The  federal  government  bears  an  urgent 
and  direct  responsibility  In  tt*  development 
of  new  policies  to  meet  the  crisis.  Population 
increase,  urbanization,  mobility,  and  growth 
across  state  lines  and  regions — all  demand 
federal  coordination.  Explosive  technological 
advance  in  energy  utilization,  communica- 
tions, transportation  and  elsewhere  all  re- 
quire federal  planning  and  financing. 

What  we  need  most  of  all.  of  course,  Is  hu- 
man concern.  There  Is  no  room  here  for 
benign  neglect.  We  need  visible,  creative 
leadership   rather  than   low   profiles. 

For  example,  the  environment  in  wblch 
millions  of  our  citlzena  earn  their  living 
must  be  of  greater  concern  to  this  govern- 
ment. Far  too  often  we  find  conditions  of 
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production  or  technology  *»'<:»,»"  ^"^:. 
5u»  to  the  workers  directly  Involmi,  m  weU 
a.  to  the  Miural  surrounding..  Evelj  hour 
8  to  10  workers  are  killed  on  the  Job. 

II  IS  beeomlng  Increasingly  clearer  that 
the  radlstlon  haiards  aMocUted  with  nuclear 
p^w«  plants  are  not  luUy  '■■''•"^"f  ° 
«nirolled  As  In  other  areas  of  ■"=«  "^ 
nology  previously  "safe"  levels  of  e«p»ur« 
°re^w  hel.^  quMtloned  by  n>»^5  ^'"^'f; 
For  several  years  environmental  Intereata 
in  nuclear  plonw  has  centered  around  ther- 
mal water  pollution  and  Ita  ellecu  <>"  "»- 
rlne  We.  Now  we  realize  that  direct  effects 
are  even  more  pressing.  There  needs  to  be 
mote  lederal  government  concern  tor  the 
safely  of  the  atomic  workers  Involved  M 
well  as  for  the  eilemal  pollution  associated 
with  these  planu.  ,_„.,  -« 

Form  icorke's  are  vlctlma  of  a  almuar  cri- 
sis They  are  In  Immediate  danger  of  Injury. 
sickness,  or  death  trom  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides.  Rachael  Oarson  and 
others  alerted  us  to  the  long  term  dangers 
of  DDT  and  other  peeoddes.  But  the  Imme- 
diate effects  on  workers  of  theoe  and  even 
substitute  agenu  has  been  neglected.  The 
result  U  a  human  loes  we  cannot  calculate 
Workers  fn  mliUnp  Industries  are  also 
Dlauued  by  haiards  of  harmful  dust  and 
iasies.  We  know  of  tragic  losses  of  life  due 
to  black  lung  and  other  work-related  dis- 
abilities of  miners.  Accidents  associated  with 
hazardous  machines,  unsafe  excavations  and 
eicploalves  have  also  taken  the  Uvea  of  far 
too  many  miners.  It  Is  true  that  the  mines 
have  damaged  the  surrounding  natural  land- 
scape »-lth  acid  and  other  polluting  leakage, 
vast  waste  heaps,  and  enormous  open  plu. 
But  this  must  not  obscure  the  direct  human 
losses  to  workers 

Industrial  plant  employees  often  woek 
without  adequate  exhaust  of  tojlc  gasses 
dust,  and  chemicals.  A  recent  study  showed 
these  conditions  In  13%  of  the  Industrial 
plants  In  one  of  our  largest  cities.  These  same 
pollntanta  help  create  the  choking  smog  over 
our  cities.  But  Inrlde  the  plants  they  conul- 
bute  to  the  thousands  of  de*tbs  and  millions 
of  serious  Injuries  suffered  nationwide  by 
our  workers  each  year. 

If  we  have  the  will  and  the  Imagination. 
we  can  best  these  problems.  Yet  the  present 
Administration  has  shown  neither  the  will 
nor  the  way  to  do  this. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rebukes 
Ita  scientists  who  call  for  more  adequate 
protection  standards,  and  objects  when 
States  attempt  to  set  protection  standarda 
more  strlnitent  than  Ita  own.  The  NUon  Ad- 
ministrations priorities  are  revealed  In  the 
ABC  budget  which  allocates  less  than  one 
percent  to  protective  regulatory  functlona. 

The  same  conflict  between  InteresU  of  de- 
velopment and  regulation  eilsU  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  While  farm- 
workers are  struck  down  by  chemicals,  the 
state  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture argue  about  "legal  tolerance  limits  " 

The  Nlaon  Administration's  handling  of 
coal  mine  heeJth  and  safety  borders  on  the 
criminally  negligent. 

The  Administration  has  consistently  failed 
to  implement  or  support  effective  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation  across 
the  board. 

As  I  said  In  speaking  to  student  on  Earth 
Day  our  "environment"  now  Is  tragically  a 
mood  of  retreat.  Those  In  high  office  would 
replace  urgency  and  Idealism  with  self-in- 
terest. 

"The  Adminlatratton's  environment  la  ft 
federal  budget  which  allocates: 

»200  million  to  feed  hungry  children  and 
•200  million  for  the  SST: 

SfiOO  million  for  the  preservation  of  our 
water,  and  »1.5  bUIlon  for  the  second  stage 
of  ABM. 

Moat  of  aU  "their  environment"  U  a 
culture  which   does  little   to  conaerve   the 
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earth,  and  almost  completely  Ignores  more 

direct  human  losses.  

For  example,  what  kind  of  enmronmenl 
do  we  provide  for  children?  Children  and 
voung  adults  spend  over  half  their  waking 
hour!  inside  scboola.  Our  natlon-a  progress 
depends  on  adequate  educaUon.  Including 
knowledge  gained  about  protecting  natural 
resources.  , 

Yet  we  have  not  provided  an  environ- 
ment for  our  chUdren  which  1>  "o"*;'  ° 
a  great  nation.  JO-i  of  the  public  school 
buildings  in  our  large  cities  "e  m«-e  than 
40  years  old.  and  are  unsafe  and  Inefficient. 
Ten  million  elementary  school  children  have 
no  libraries  In  their  schools.  We  pay  "<"''''' 
twinVj-five  percent  IMS  on  the  average  than 
their  counterpart*  In  other  f'l^P*""";,^ 
These  factors  make  schools  a  polluted 
environment"  for  our  children. 

The  Federal  government  must  contlntie 
to  act  to  Improve  the  sltuauon.  for  It  la 
clear  that  local  tax  sources  are  Increasingly 
m^lSte.  Yet  the  Office  of  Education  1. 
tun^  at  S0%  of  authorization,  while  we 
are  supporUng  miuury  and  'P«' '«""•' 
above  90  T,  of  authorlMUons.  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed  the  educaUon  appropriation  as  being 
ma^onary.  The  direct  loes  in  l>«^°  «; 
sources  In  a  weak  educational  environment 
Is  a  national  calamity. 

The  nation  is  also  paying  an  uiineceasary 
hiah  price  in  human  terms  for  Its  trana- 
^nat°on  system.  Unrestr.ln«l  hlgh^ya 
mar  the  countryside  and  stimulate  urban 
air  pollution.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
most^  low  income  city  residents  have  lost 
homel  to  freeways  Equally  »^P°"^°'^°J 
tens  of  bliUons  of  tax  dollars  have  been  pre- 
empted by  road  building  and  lost  to  more 
efficient  means  of  mass  transit. 

The  poor  and  minorities  are  particularly 
hurt  by  shortage  of  cheap  transit  as  Indus- 
trial lobs  move  outside  the  core  city.  Eiprem- 
ways  also  hastened  the  decline  of  cities  by 
encouraging  middle  class  city  workers  to 
move  to  beltway  suburbs. 

The  resuiiine  loss  of  population  diversity  is 
changing  the  character  of  cities  as  surely  as 
Lr  pollution  and  parking  lots.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  not  adequately  supported 
alternative  transportation  systema  It  nsa 
indeed  neglected  mass  transit  and  railroad 
development  while  sponsoring  the  obnoxious 
supersonic  transport. 

We  are  often  urged  that  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  coets  of  environmental  protec- 
tion I  agree  that  we  must  pay.  But  I  would 
ask  "Who  shall  pay  what  amounts?"  There 
are  many  expenses:  Paper  companies  must 
treat  effluents  formerly  dumped  untreated. 
Power  companies  must  wire  underground, 
build  cooling  towers,  or  attach  smoke  abate- 
ment equipment  Auto  makers  must  build 
exhaust  control  devices.  Fuel  producers  must 
seek  new  clean  materials.  All  companies  must 
spend  to  protect  employee  health  and  safety. 
IJanlclpaJltles  must  build  new  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  transit  systems,  and  schools. 
The  costa  of  these  changes  must  be  ahared. 
The  stockholders  cannot  be  expected  to  di- 
rectly absorb  all  production  costa  from 
profits. 

The  federal  government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  subsidize  all  protection  costs,  either 
through  budget  shlf u,  new  taxes  or  tax  In- 
centives Employees  caimot  forego  needed 
wage  increases,  local  taxpayers  cannot  bear 
the  full  burden  of  local  improvements. 

And  consumers  cannot  be  expected  to  ab- 
(orb  the  full  coats  through  direct  price  In- 
creases or  rate  changes. 

There  must  be  a  sharing  of  effort  In  ways 
which  have  not  previously  been  considered, 
through  methods  which  will  take  Into  ac- 
count the  human  aspecU  of  envlronmen- 
talum.  „         _ 

John  Kennedy.  In  his  preface  to  Stewart 
Udaira  book.  The  quiet  Critia,  i»ld.  "We 
must  expuid  the  concept  of  conaervatlon  to 


meet  the  Imperious  problems  of  the  new  age. 
We  must  develop  new  Instrumenta  of  fore- 
sight and  protection." 

If  we  do  not  now  heed  that  advice.  If  »• 
squander  another  decade  in  neglect  and 
Ignorance,  we  will  not  be  given  a  second 
chance.  The  crisis  la  here  and  now  In  the 
environment.  The  human  tragedies  are  tak- 
ing place  every  day. 

For  pollution  of  people  and  nature  Is  like 
some  insidious  cancer  of  the  national  body. 
M  we  faU  to  act  on  the  fateful  diagnosis  we 
have  heard.  If  we  refuse  to  apply  every  cure 
we  have,  there  wUl  be  no  hope  for  the 
patient. 


Senatob  Edmund  S.  MusKir:  AoMiNlsrasTlOM 
CuAUXNOtn  To  Stjpfoar  SKNATi-passro  Ai» 
Pollution  Bux 

Mr  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity   to    appear    before    the    Committee 

YMterday  I  submitted  for  the  record  ■ 
prepared  statement  which  I  bad  Intended 
to  present  to  the  Committee  personally  at 
that  session.  Bather  than  read  that  state- 
ment today.  I  would  like  to  make  some  more 
general  comments  concerning  our  environ- 
mental perspective.  o„,rf 

A  century  ago.  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Health— the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  coun- 
try—made the  fouowlng  declaration: 

■We  believe  that  all  citizens  have  an  in- 
herent right  to  the  enjoyment  of  P"'"  "»« 
uncontamlnated  air  and  water  and  soil;  that 
this  right  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  whole  commumty;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  It  by  h  s 
carelessness  or  hU  avarice  or  even  by  his 

'^"airflnally  beginning  to  appreciate  that 
point  of  view— even  those  of  us  who  have 
never  flown  up  the  East  Coast  from  Waah- 
ington.  looking  down   through  the  smog. 

The  environmental  point  of  view  requires 
more  than  philosophy  .  .  .  more  than  poetry 
.  more  even  than  speeches. 
It  requires  action— action  that  l»  prompt 
and  decisive.  , 

Too  many  Americans  have  a  sense  of 
drifting  uncontrollably  from  problem  to 
oroblem  ...  of  being  dominated  by  events 
beyond  their  grasp  ..  .  of  '«'"«  <=''»"*"''•' 
that  our  institutions— both  puWlc  and  pri- 
vate— seem  unable  to  meet. 

Our  environmental  problems  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  that  seU-doubt  and  fear 
of  what  the  future  may  hold. 

For  the  nation  which  has  sent  men  Into 
space— unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the  atom; 
built  the  most  powerful  Industrial  base  In 
the  world— has  not  yet  halted  the  deteriora- 
tion  of  Its  air.   Its  water  and   Its  land. 

And  so  the  time  has  come  to  determine 
whether  we  sUll  possess  the  courage,  the  In- 
genuity and  the  skill  to  puijue  »  common 
»UBe— not  only  of  survival,  hut  of  a  better 

During  the  last  decade,  a  number  of  tis  In 
the  Senate  began  trying  to  shape  an  effective 
policy  lor  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  our  environment. 

We  have  worked  at  It— in  every  sessicn. 

And  over  the  years,  we  have  had  to  flght 
public  apathy,  overcome  Presidential  and 
congressional  relucWnce  to  appropriate  the 
necesiary  funds,  and  break  down  industry 
resistance.  ,„ 

As   a   result,    we    have    not    dene   nearly 

'"we  liave  not  even  kept  pace  with  the 
pollution.  ,_„„, 

And  It  IS  clear  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer 
accept  "huElness  as  usual." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  put  compnnles  out 
of  business:  repeal  technology;  or  return  to 
a  primitive  state  of  nature. 

But  I  am  convmced  we  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  price  of  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  basic  elements  of  life. 
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We  need  to  change  our  attitudes;  our  op- 
erations; and  our  standartls  of  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  public  health  and  what 
Is  not. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  air 
pollution. 

Ea:h  year,  over  200  million  tons  of  pol- 
lutants are  released  Into  the  air — soiling  our 
clothes  .  .  .  our  homes  .  .  and  our  lungs; 
destroying  plant  and  animal  life;  threaten- 
ing to  change  forever  our  atmosphere  and 
our  climate. 

In  hard  economic  terms.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  SO  percent  reduction  In  air  pol- 
lution In  our  major  urban  areas  could  save 
the  country  well  over  $2  Btllton  a  year  in 
medical  cosu  and  loet  work  days  alone. 

But  think  of  the  human  price. 

That  same  50  percent  reduction  could  re- 
duce deaths  from  bronchitis  by  up  to  50 
percent:  deaths  from  lung  cancer  by  25  per- 
cent; deaths  from  heart  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
orders by  20  percent. 

And  we  all  know  that  no  single  statistic  or 
set  of  statistics  can  really  explam  what  It 
feels  like  to  take  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

For  all  the  progress  we  have  taken  pride 
in  technological  advances;  Industrial  de- 
velopment; material  comforts  our  fathers 
and  their  fathers  before  them  fllled  their 
lungs  with  better  air  than  we  now  have  at 
our  disposal. 

Unless  we  act — and  act  now — the  smog 
alerts  throughout  this  country  will  event- 
ually become  death  watches  of  the  grimmest 
kind. 

And  the  public  outcry  which  would  result 
would  force  Congress  to  ensct  crisis  legis- 
lation of  the  most  stringent  variety— legis- 
lation which  might  provide  for  Federal  pre- 
emption of  state  and  local  governmental 
authority  ...  for  Federal  control  over  In- 
dustry decisionmaking  ...  or  for  national- 
ization Itself. 

These  are  solutions  that  none  of  us  wants. 

But  they  will  be  demanded,  unless  we 
make  the  hard  choices  now  that  Just  might 
save  us. 

That  is  why  we  voted  Tuesday — in  the 
Senate — for  the  National  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1970. 

The  critics  of  that  Act  are  right  In  some 
of  the  things  they  say. 

This  Act  does  put  Industry  under  pressure. 

This  Act  loill  cost  money  and  time  and 
effort. 

This  Act  may  ultimately  close  down  the 
worst  offenders. 

But  this  Act  Is  necessary. 

II  Is  sensible. 

It  Is  possibly  our  last  chance. 

And  so — with  respect  to  stationary  souioes 
of  pollution — Industrial  plants  of  every  de- 
scription— the  Act  establishes  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  for  major  con- 
taminants that  must  be  met  by  national 
deadlines;  provides  rigorous  national  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  newly-constructed 
sources  of  pollution;  grants  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  prohibit  completely  the  emlaslon  of  haz- 
ardous substances. 

Why  do  we  need  to  police  the  way  In  which 
Industry  affects  the  air? 

Not  because  our  industries  are  intentional 
sinners. 

But  because  we  can  no  longer  expect  them 
to  become  Intentional  saints. 

1  recognize  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  will  be  difficult  to  meet. 

But  American  industry— Its  technologlcsl 
know-how  and  Its  managerial  ability — has 
been  challenged  In  the  past. 

And  It  has  not  fallen  short. 

In  this  Act.  we  have  required  that  a  00- 
percent  cleaner  car  be  developed  by  197&. 

Industry  doubts  whether  this  goal  can/be 
met.  / 

But  It  must  be — and  we  shall  all  breathe 
easier  again. 
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In  196B,  moving  sources  were  responsibl*! 
for  more  than  43  percent  of  the  totAl  emla- 
siDns  of  the  nve  major  air  pollutants — in- 
cluding 64*^;  uf  the  carbon  monox.de  and 
SO*":   of  the  hydrocarbons. 

That  Is  no  way  to  run  the  automotive 
Industry. 

The  auio  nuinufacturers  have  told  us  that 
Americans  cannot  live  without  the  automo- 
bile. 

We  are  telling  them.  If  that  Is  ao.  then 
make  an  automobile  with  which  American^ 
can  live. 

Now  we  must  challenge  the  Administra- 
tion to  put  action  behind  rhetorical  com- 
mitments ...  to  support  the  Senate-passed 
National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  .  .  .  and 
to  ask  for  the  funding  to  make  the  Act  work. 

We  are  all  running  out  of  time. 

And  the  public  policies  on  which  we  are 
staking  our  common  future  must  deal  with 
those  problems  with  businesslike  precision; 
with  fixed  targets;  and  with  tough  perform- 
ance standards. 

Remember — tiiia  la  only  a  single  aspect  of 
the  whole  environmental  challenge  facing  us 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  us  by  now  tbat  the 
problems  of  the  environment  require  more 
from  us  than  a  determlnaUon  to  clean  up 
the  mess  we  have  created,  although  that  la 
Important. 

We  must  also — at  this  point  in  time — start 
changing  the  very  habits  that  permitted  us 
to  abuse  our  environment  In  the  first  place. 

After  all,  all  Americans  breathe  dirt?  air, 
vacation  beside  dyln«  lakes,  and  travel  on 
crowded  roads. 

AU  of  us  feel  the  side  effects  of  uncon- 
trolled technology — and  yet  we  are  certainly 
not  prepared  to  give  up  the  comforts  of 
contemporary  life. 

So  we  must  work  together  to  develop  na- 
tional and  orderly  methods  of  planning  for 
the  future:  to  adopt  meaningful  and  enforoe- 
able  criteria;  to  achieve  economic  progress 
and  environmental  improvement. 

And  to  avoid  the  apocalypse  which  James 
Thurber  once  warned  us  about: 

"Man  la  flying  too  fast  for  a  world  that  la 
round.  Soon  he  will  catch  up  with  himself.  In 
a  great  rear-end  collision,  and  man  will  never 
know  what  hit  man  from  behind  was  man." 

Thank  you. 

Senatob   EoMtTND   S.    Musius:    Utvf   DnuK- 

TioNs  AKD  New  Pkox^sophzes  in  Ekvoon* 

KENT4L  PaommoK 

One  of  the  moat  troubling  aspecu  of  our 
national  mood  Is  the  crisis  In  confidence 
which  afflicts  too  many  Americans  In  all 
walks  of  life.  It  Is  a  crisis  marked  by  aelf- 
doubt,  by  a  fear  that  our  problems  may  be 
greater  than  our  capacity  to  solve  them,  that 
our  public  and  private  institutions  may  be 
Lnadeqaute  at  a  time  when  we  need  them 
most. 

Our  environmental  problems  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  that  self-doubt  and  fear. 
A  nation  which  has  been  able  to  conquer 
the  far  reaches  of  space,  which  has  unlocked 
the  mysteries  of  the  atom,  and  which  has 
an  enormous  reserve  of  economic  power. 
technological  genius,  and  managerial  sJcllls 
seems  Incapable  of  halting  the  steady  de* 
terloratlon  of  our  air,  water  and  land. 

Our  response  to  thl.s  environmental  chal* 
lenge  will  reflect  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment and  our  faith:  In  our  Institutions,  in 
our  capacity  to  flnd  answers  to  dlfUcult  eco- 
nomic and  technological  problems,  and  In 
our  willingness  to  make  difficult  choices. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  our  succeee  in  repair- 
ing the  environment  will  depend  lets  on  our 
technological  skills  and  Imagination  and 
more  on  our  readiness  to  make  new  choices. 

First,  we  SLhould  all  recognize  that  a  clean, 
healthy  environment  will  not  cocne  cheap. 
The  air  pollution  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  two  days  ago  will  oost  four  tlmw 
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more  to  operate  In  fiscal  1973  than  the 
President  requested  for  the  program  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

That  may  seem  like  a  lot.  but  this  year  the       ^  | 
President  asked  for  almost   three  times  a»        ^| 
much  money  for  the  SST  as  he  asked  for 
air  pollution  control. 

What  did  he  request  for  water  pollution 
control?  This  year  the  President  asked  for 
^800  million.  The  Confess  said  that  was 
not  enough,  and  appropriated  tl  billion. 
Again,  this  may  seem  like  a  lot,  but  not  in 
light  of  the  President's  other  requests — 13.4 
billion  for  the  space  program  or  t7.3  bllltoQ 
for  arms  ref>earch  and  development. 

Billions  for  arms,  space  and  the  SST  .  .  . 
small  change  for  our  water  and  air.  That 
l-s  big  spending  .  .  .  and  bad  spending.  Here 
we  must,  make  new  choices  ...  we  must 
show  a  new  commitment. 

Spending  the  money  to  clean  up  the  past 
mess  is  only  the  first  of  the  new  commit- 
ments we  must  make.  At  the  same  time,  ve 
must  start  changing  our  attitudes  that  per- 
mitted this  environmental  abuse  in  the  first 
place. 

For  example,  electric  utilities  have  been 
regulated — Inadequately  In  many  cases — by 
State  commissions  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  with  respect  to  rates. 

But  few  conunlsslons  have  told  the  utility 
oompunles  where  they  can  or  cannot  build 
their  plant*,  where  they  can  or  cannot  run 
their  transmission  lines,  how  large  their  re- 
serves must  be,  or  how  they  should  inter- 
connect. 

We  have  taken  electric  power  for  granted. 

We  use  it  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

We  have  assumed  It  will  be  there  when  we 
need  it.  We  have  assumed  that  it  la  clean. 
We  have  assumed  that  those  who  supply  It 
will  respond  to  our  needs.  And  we  have  as- 
sumed that  someone  in  government  some- 
where Is  looking  after  our  electric  power  In- 
terests. 

Now  we  know  .  .  .  that  It  la  not  always 
there  when  we  need  It  .  .  .  that  It  Is  not 
very  clean  .  .  .  that  the  companies  do  not 
respond  to  our  needs  .  .  .  and  that  no  one  in 
government  anywhere  is  effectively  looking 
after  our  Interests. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  human 
environment? 

It  means  that  we  are  in  danger  of  massive 
power  shortages  and  failures,  not  Just  brown- 
outs. 

It  means  that  we  are  losing  the  r«ce  be- 
tween Hie  capacity  of  people  to  use  electrldty 
and  the  capacity  of  our  nation  to  supply 
It. 

It  means  that  electric  power  Is  responsible 
for  about  14  percent  of  our  air  pollution. 

It  means  that  the  people  have  become  en- 
vironmentally oonscdous  and  will  not  per- 
mit electric  power  plants  In  their  backyards. 

And  it  means  that  our  planning  and  pro- 
tection in  this  area  is  a  national  disgrace. 
We  ore  at  the  state  of  the  first  incandescent 
Ughtbulb. 

All  levels  of  government  have  failed  to 
fasblOQ  the  tools  to  deal  with  this  crisis. 

Local  and  State  govemmenu  have  failed 
to  work  out  regional  plans.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
need  for  a  national  power  network.  And  the 
Nixon  Administration  atUi  has  not  delivered 
on  Ita  promise  of  a  national  power  policy,  nor 
has  it  offered  any  leadership. 

This  crisis  oould  stop  America  in  Its  tracks. 
Only  a  public  demand  for  national  policy 
to  cope  with  It  can  head  us  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  only  one 
of  many  Amerloan  industries  wtt2i  a  double 
edge.  On  the  one  hand,  they  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  lives  .  .  .  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  degrade  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. This  double  edge  Is  not  unavoid- 
able .  .  .  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  it. 
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The  new  choices  we  muK  mike  to  protect 
our  envlromnent  lovolve  new  direcUone  and 
new  phUosophlea-  .„„.„ 

In  the  past,  the  double  edge  of  America 
indiutry  hM  forced  us  to  make  a  choice 
between  a  clean  environment  and  economic 

^rii  time  we  demanded  the  advantages  of 
both  it  IS  time  to  discard  the  double  edge, 
»nd  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Air 
Qualltv  standards  Act  oT  1970  Just  passed 
by  the'  Senate.  That  Act  tells  American  In- 
dustry that  nothing  Is  more  Important  to 
the  American  people  than  our  health  and 
the  Quality  of  our  enylronmenf.  that  Busi- 
ness as  usual  is  no  longer  acceptable;  and 
that  we  refuse  to  pay  the  price  of  a  con- 
tinued deterioration  In  the  quality  of  our 

'^Why  do  we  need  to  police  the  way  m  which 
industry  affects  our  health  and  our  enylron- 
menf Not  because  our  industries  are  In- 
tentional sinners,  but  because  we  can  no 
longer  expect  them  to  become  intentional 
saints. 

Earlier  In  my  statement  I  spoke  of  com- 
mitment and  faith  ...  and  of  a  willingness 
to  make  difficult  choices 

The  only  way  to  conquer  otir  doubts  and 
fears  ...  to  halt  the  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  our  environment  ...  Is  to  talk 
sense  about  what  Is  Important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  ...  to  spend  our  dollars  wisely 
ind  to  stand  up  to  those  who  would 
continue  to  degrade  the  enylronment  and 
tell  them  it  Is  time  to  atop. 

Xtiese  are  the  new  choices,  the  new  direc- 
tions and  the  new  commitments  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  offer. 


Hrpm»£NT.»Trvi    BiNrnx    S     Rrrss:    WiTias 
AND  Wrn-ANi>s 
We  are  now  well  along  with  the  flr»t  year 
of  the  Environmental  Decade  I  congratulate 
the  Committee  On  the  Human  Environment 
•  for  Its  timely  holding  of  these  hearings. 
Though  this  Committee  Is  a  unit  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council,  you  will  not  take 
it  amiss  It  I  record  some  good  environmental 
deeds  that  have  been  accomplished  by  this 
Republican  Administration  President  NUon, 
after   "ome    Initial   opposition    to   the    Idea. 
supported  and  signed  into  law  the  flrst  bill 
of  the  year,  that  establishing  the  CouncU  On 
Environmental    Quality.    And    he    has    ap- 
pointed flrst  rate  men  to  the  Council.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Hlckel  showed  courage 
and    insight    in    stopping    the    violation    of 
the  Everglades,  and  the  totally  unJuatlBed 
land  an  m  the  Potomac  south  of  Washing- 
ton at  Hunting  Creek    In  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  surprises  of  all.  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  getting  right  with  the  en- 
vironmentalists   with    a   vengeance:    It   has 
appointed  a  blue  ribbon  group  of  ecological 
advlsei^.  and  has  finally  adopted  some  en- 
vironmental   guidelines    that   have   brought 
deserved  cheers  from  us  conservationists. 

But  this  (s,  after  all,  the  Democratic 
Council.  So  let  me  talk  about  the  dark  side 
of  the  Republican  moon. 

What  has  Been  the  Administrations  record 
with  respect  to  those  who  pollute  our  waters 
and  despoil  our  wetlands?  The  record  Is  not 

1  Inrentory  of  Industrial  polluter.^.— Por 
7  years  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  urged  that  the  Executive 
branch  undertake.  In  cooperation  with  In- 
dustry, an  Inventory  of  Industrial  wastes. 
To  date,  none  has  been  established 

Instead  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Budget  Buniau.  at  the  urging  of  Industry, 
have  tmcd  with  the  contents  of  a  question- 
naire form  while  industrial  pollution  of  our 
wate™  increoses  dally  This  pollution  of  otu- 
waterways  continues  to  degrade  our  environ- 
ment hut  the  Eiecutlve  branch  refuses  to 
utilize  fully  the  tools  at  Its  command  to 
bnng  It  to  a  halt. 
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SecUon  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  has  since  1956  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
•conduct  .     .  Investigations  relating  to 

the  causes,  control,  and  prevention  of  water 
DOUuUon  ■■  It  also  authorizes  him  to  -collect 
and  make  available,  through  pubUcaUons 
and  other  appropriate  means,  the  resulU  of 
and  information'  obtained  from  such  Inves- 
tigations. 

But  though  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
mlnlitiauon  has  considerable  data  on  wastes 
discharged  from  municipalities  and  Federal 
InstaUatlons.  It  woefully  lacks  data  on  wastes 
discharged  from  Industrial  plant*. 

The  volume  of  industrial  wastee  la  grow- 
ing dally.  Secretary  Hlckel  on  September  10. 
1970  said  In  a  news  release  that  Indtjstrles 
use  "over  17  trillion  gaUons  of  water  a  year 
from  ground  and  surface  sources  but  treat 
less  than  6  trillion  of  this  total  before  dis- 
charges." In  addition,  new  kinds  of  Industrial 
discharges   create   new  forms   of   poUuUon. 
Secretary   Hlckels   release   of   September   10 
noted  that  "iS  new  chemicals  are  developed 
each  year  by  chemical  and  allied  Industries." 
Over  two  years  ago,  the  House  Committee 
on   Govemment  Operallona.   issued   tu  re- 
port  (H.  Bept.  90-1579.  June  24.  19081   en- 
titled "The  critical  Need  for  a  National  In- 
ventory of  Industrial  Wastes."  That  report 
recommended  that  Interior  establish  a  na- 
tional Industrial  waste  Inventory,  and  that 
the  Budget   Bureau   approve   the  question- 
naire form  proposed  by  Interior.  The  Bureau 
met  In  August.  1968.  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cU on  Federal  Reports,  which  U  organized, 
financed,  and  Its  members  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Aaso- 
dauon  of  Manufacturers,  and  other  national 
business  oiganlzatlons.  When  the  Council  op- 
posed the  Inventory,  the  Budget  Bureau  with- 
held Ita  approval. 

During  1969.  we  corresponded  with  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
several  times  about  the  status  of  the  Inven- 
tory. In  July.  1969.  we  were  told  that  the 
only  remaining  question  was  whether  all  data 
received  would  lie  held  as  confldentlal.  and 
that  this  quesuon  would  be  resolved  In  a 
few  weeks.  But  early  In  1970  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau mow  called  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget)  ordered  the  Inventory  killed. 

The  Interior  Department  has  repeatedly 
agreed  that  an  Industrial  wastes  Inventory 
U  needed  The  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministrations report  to  Congress  of  Jlarch 
1970  entitled  "The  Economics  of  Clear  Wat- 
er ■■  Slated  I  Vol,  1.  p.  6)  that  the  "lack  of  an 
industrial  waste  Inventory  precludes  mean- 
ingful unprovement"  of  FWQA's  estimate  of 
the  coat  of  clean  water.  FWQAs  report  puU 
It  plainly  as  follows  I  p.  IB): 

"The  lack  of  reliable  Information  on  Indus- 
trial water  pollution  control  activities 
might  be  considered  to  be  Intolerable.  It  the 
nation  had  not  become  quite  habituated  to 
It  The  guessing  process  has  gone  on  for  so 
long  that  It  Is  considered  quite  normal;  and 
every  effort  to  initiate  an  Industrial  waste  In- 
ventory has  been  frustrated  without  notice- 
able public  comment." 

To  abate  water  pollution,  we  must  have 
data  as  to  the  source,  composition,  quantity, 
frequency,  treatment,  and  polnu  of  discharge 
of  the  wastes 

The  present  mercury  crl.sls  oould  have  been 
largely  averted  if  Industrial  polluteta  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful over  the  years  In  preventing  a  national 
inventory  of  Just  exactly  what  Industries  are 
dumping  into  our  nation's  waters  U  this 
national  Industrial  pollution  Inventory  had 
been  Implemented,  mercury  discharges  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  stopped  or  cur- 
tailed. „  ^  _ 
At  a  hearing  of  our  Oonservatlon  Subcom- 
mittee on  September  17.  1970.  the  Budget 
Bureau  finally  agreed  to  let  the  Inventory 
request  go  out  to  the  12.000  water-using 
industries  Better.  I  suppose,  late  than  never. 
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2  Proarcuttng  iniuatrial  polltiters.— Early 
this  year  the  House  Ooveriunenl  Operations 
Committee  rediscovered  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 
That  act  prohibits  an  industry  from  discharg- 
ing polluted  matter  of  any  kind  Into  a  stream 
or  lake,  unless  It  has  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Since  1899.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Is- 
sued only  415  permits,  only  268  which  are  In 
effect  today.  In  22  states.  Including  Indua- 
tnal  sutes  like  Connecticut.  Maryland. 
Michigan.  Rhode  Island.  Virginia  and  W»t 
Virginia,  no  permits  has  ever  been  Issued.  In 
only  eight  stales  have  more  than  11  permlta 
ever  been  Issued.  Thus  the  number  of  Indus- 
trial polluters  in  vlolaUon  of  the  1899  Act  is 
in  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Violation  of  the  Refuse  Act  Is  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  of  not  more  than  82.600 
nor  less  than  »500  for  each  violation,  or  un- 
pnsonment  for  not  less  than  30  days  nor 
more  than  1  year  The  act  protndes  for  the 
furnishing  of  Information  on  Industrial  pol- 
lution by  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  one- 
hslf  the  proceeds  of  the  fine.  The  Act  specif- 
ically directs  VS.  Attorneys  to  "vigorously 
prosecute  all  offenders". 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Refuse  Act.  the 
Oonservatlon  Subcommittee  h.is  sent  out. 
upon  request,  more  than  8.000  antl-poUutlon 
kits  to  citizens  m  every  state  m  the  union, 
kits  which  explain  how  citizens  may  bring 
instances  of  pollution  to  the  attention  of  the 
US.  attorney,  who  Is  duty  bound  to  vigor- 
ously prosecute".  ^^ 

Many  ii  OS.  Attorney  has  shown  a  com- 
mendable desire  to  "vigorously  prosecute 
instances  of  poUuUon  referred  to  him 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  •'ustKM 
Is  not  very  long  on  law  and  order  when  It 
comes  to  "vigorous  prosecution  """ler  the 
Refuse  Act  Assistant  Attorney  General  shlro 
Kashlwa  In  a  letter  to  our  Conservation  Sub- 
coimnittee  of  June  11.  1970,  set  forth  the 
somewhat  languid  Interest  In  industrial  pol- 
lution at  the  Department  of  Justice; 

It  would  not  be  In  the  genuine  interest 
of  the  Govemment  to  bring  an  action  under 
the  Refuse  Act  to  secure  a  criminal  sanc- 
tion against  a  company  which  admittedly  la 
discharging  refuse  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  but  which,  pursimnt  to 
a  program  being  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  is  spending 
significant  amounu  of  money  to  secure 
abatement  of  that  pollution. 

In  other  words.  It  the  polluter  la  continu- 
ing to  pollute,  but  spending  "significant 
amounts  of  money-  to  abate  the  pollution, 
he  is  apparently  prlvUeged  to  violate  the  law 
This  ridiculous  position  was  further  solidi- 
fied in  the  Justice  Department's  formal 
guidelines  of  July  10.  1970,  Those  guidelines 
advised  U,S.  Attorneys  to  enforce  the  Refuse 
Act  only  where  the  polluter  causes  "signifi- 
cant discharges,  which  are  either  Infrequent 
or  accidental,  but  which  are  not  of  a  continu- 
ing nature  resulting  from  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  a  manufacturing  plant"  In  other 
words  If  a  polluter  drops  an  occasional 
orange  peel  Into  the  stream,  prosecute  him 
vigorously.  But  If  day  in  and  day  out.  the 
polluter  floods  the  stream  with  arsenic  cya- 
nide mercury,  and  all  manners  of  fecal  coil- 
form  bacteria,  forget  It  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  concerned. 

The  Department  of  JusUce  encourages  dis- 
respect for  law  when  It  violates  Its  mandate 
to  •vigorously  prosecute"".  It  should  start 
obeying  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wants 
to  do  a  good  Job  of  detecting  industrial  pol- 
lution. It  IS  desperately  short  of  qyallfled 
employees  to  monitor  and  discover  Industrial 
waste  Its  Detroit  District  office,  tor  example, 
with  3000  miles  of  shoreline  to  protect,  has 
two  employees  on  pollution  work.  For  • 
modest  84  million  annual  appropriation,  the 
Corps  has  testlfled.  It  would  be  able  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  to  Identify  and  prosecute 
industrial    poUutera.    The    Bureau    of    OM 
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Budget — the  .^axna  outfit  which  has  been 
holding  up  the  Inventory  of  polluters — has 
been  playing  possum  on  the  Corps  modest  M 
mUllon  request.  As  of  today,  the  Bureau  has 
not  approved  the  84  million  request. 

"This  failure  to  find  84  million  for  essential 
antl-pollullon  work  Is  typical  of  our  mis- 
placed priorities.  Thus  the  ctirrent  budget 
contains  8106  million  for  combating  air  pol- 
lution, and  8290  mullon  for  making  air  pollu- 
tion via  the  8ST. 

3.  Phosphates  in  detergents. — One  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  degradation  of  our  tui- 
tion's waters  is  overfertlllzallon  (eutro- 
phlcation)  by  phosphates.  As  the  agency 
chiefly  responsible  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol, the  Interior  Department  has  long  known 
that  the  detergent  industry  puts  over  1.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  phosphates  into  Ita  deter- 
gents every  year,  and  that  the  major  portion 
of  these  detergents  end  up  In  our  lakes  and 
streams.  But  the  Administration  has  con- 
Klstently  refused  to  require  the  detergent  in- 
dustry to  reduce  the  phosphate  content  of  its 
detergents.  Last  spring  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  Issued  lu  report 
=  91-1004.  ••Phosphates  In  Detergents  and 
Eutrophlcatlon  of  America's  Waters",  com- 
mending that  phosphate  rich  detergents  be 
phased  out  within  two  years.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  lake  a  p<»ltlon  on  phos- 
phate detergents.  / 

4.  Ftiling  wetlandt. — In  esquary  after  estu- 
ary, crucial  wetlands  yltal\for  migratory 
waterfowl,  for  marine  life,  and  for  recreation 
are  being  filled  by  speculative  apartment 
builders,  by  industries,  by  maritime  inter- 
ests, by  airport  builders.  For  more  than  a 
century,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Issued 
fill  permits  almost  at  will. 

These  permits  are  of  great  value.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  testimony  In  the  Hunting 
Creek  case  that  the  apartment  builders  who 
hoped  to  build  on  the  fill  paid  $30,000  for 
the  bottom  rights  for  their  nine-acre  pro- 
posed fill;  when  filled,  the  land  would  be 
worth  »4  million,  with  profits  like  that  to 
be  obtained  by  using  the  public's  waterways. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  fills  have  already  claimed 
more  than  a  third  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  and 
large  sections  of  our  other  estuaries. 

In  order  to  stop  this  incentive  toward  In- 
discriminate filling.  I  Introduced  Into  this 
Congress  H.R.  18384.  The  bill  would  require 
that  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  grants  a 
flU  permit.  It  should  obtain  from  the  permit- 
tee the  fair  market  value  of  what  the  permit- 
tee Is  being  given.  In  the  Hunting  Creek 
case  for  example,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  his  fill  permit  the  84  mil- 
lion the  filled  land  would  be  worth,  less  the 
830,000  paid  for  the  bottom  rights,  and  the 
cost  of  filling-  Instead,  the  permittee  was  to 
get  the  right  to  fill  for  nothing. 

HJl.  18385  provides  that  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived from  the  fill  permits  be  put  Into  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which 
desperately  needs  them  In  order  that  the 
public  may  acquire  recreational  lands. 

The  bill  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Govemment  Operations  Subcommittee  and 
was  reported  out  last  July.  It  has  not  pro- 
gressed further,  however,  because  of  the 
sudden  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  is  perfectly  legal  for  the  C-orps 
of  Engineers  to  give  away  the  public's  rlghu 
to  the  land  filler,  but  It  would  be  highly 
unconstitutional  to  charge  anything  for  the 
privilege.  It  Is  opinions  like  this,  and  non- 
action as  In  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  that 
enables  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pre- 
side over  the  give-away  of  our  waters  and 
wetlands. 

It  has  been  said  that  partisanship  In  for- 
eign policy  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  Until 
the  loyal  opposition — the  Democratic  Party — 
gets  a  somewhat  Improved  performance  from 
the  present  AdminlstraUon,  partisanship  in 
environmental  poUcy  ought  not  to  stop  at 
the  water's  edge. 
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ANTHONY     MA220CCHI.     CmZEN  SHIP -LEGISLA- 
TIVE Director,  On..  Chemical,  amo  Aroaac 
Workers       International      Union — Orr- 
SHORE   Oil   Developmkkts   in    souTHaAsr 
Asia   Thrkaten   Marine   Environ  kent 
A  friend  of  mine  at  the  Hopkins  Marine 
Station    of    SUnford    University    at    Pacific 
Grove,  California  said  recently  in  a  speech 
that  the  oceans  are  beginning  to  die  from 
chemical  pollution  and  that  Nothmg  1a  be- 
ing done  about  It.  He  said  "no  one  Is  watch- 
ing the  world." 

Well,  we  have  been  doing  some  world- 
watching,  especially  In  the  development  of 
oflKhore  oil  and  gas  exploration  drilUng  and 
production.  The  statistics  are  quite  impres- 
sive. Today  there  are  over  30  countries  pro- 
ducing offshore  oil  and  gas.  Current  ofTsbore 
oU  reserves  are  currently  about  85  billion 
bbl  or  20 ''r  of  the  world's  total  of  4as  bUUoa 
bbl.  Current  offshore  production  Is  about  6.6 
million  B,'D  or  ler^  of  the  total  dally  output 
of  40  mUllon  B/D.  By  1980  offshore  fields 
should  be  producing  more  than  20  million 
B,D  amounting  to  approximately  33%  of 
the  non-CommunLst  world  production. 

The  implication  of  these  statistics  are  dra- 
matically demonstrated  when  one  observes 
a  concession  map  of  Southeait  Asia  showing 
the  continental  shelves.  I  have  here  a  map 
published  by  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  and 
a  larger  map  of  Southeast  Asia  showing  the 
various  oU  concessions.  The  maps  are  not  all 
inclusive  as  the  shelf  off  South  Vietnam  is 
about  to  be  concessioued  out. 

As  these  concessions  are  worked  and  as 
oil  Is  found  It  will  have  to  be  transported  by 
pipe,  barge  and  tankers.  Tankers  of  the  260.- 
000  ton  dwt  class  and  larger  are  now  plying 
the  oceans  of  the  world  and  they  will  pro- 
liferate both  In  number  and  size  as  these 
concessions  become  productive. 

There  are  grave  international  Implications 
to  the  facts  that  I  have  presented.  There 
aren't  any  treaties  or  International  agaocles 
regulating  the  typea  of  cargoes  which  can 
ply  the  oceans.  It's  possible.  If  International 
agencies  did  exist,  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  super  tankers  may  have  never  twen 
allowed  until  methods  for  preventing  oil 
spills  were  developed. 

The  areas  of  the  world  shown  on  the  maps 
before  you  are  already  quite  volatile  and  oil 
on  troubled  waters  is  certainly  what  we  don't 
need  at  the  present  time. 

The  seas  will  probably  In  the  future  be 
the  site  of  serious  International  incidents 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  deal  with  the  po- 
tential for  catastrophes  at  sea. 

Although  my  brief  remarks  here  this  morn- 
ing deal  wlt^  tiie  Implication  of  new  offshore 
oil  exploitation,  there  now  exists  a  new  po- 
tential peril  that  must  be  dealt  wltb. 

For  the  first  time  chemical  tazikers  are 
being  launched  that  will  be  transporting 
liquid  chemicals  such  ac  sulphuric  adds, 
phenol,  and  aniline.  As  there  are  no  laws 
against  bulk  transport  of  biological  poison. 
these  tankers  might  also  be  used  for  carry- 
ing pesticides  or  berbicldea.  LAst  year  one 
sack  of  insecticides  was  diunped  in  the 
Rhine  River.  A  trail  of  dead  fish  extended 
almost  100  miles  from  Germany  into  the 
Netherlands.  Consider  the  catastrophe  and 
The  International  Implication  If  a  tanker  goes 
down  loaded  with  herbicides  or  pesticides. 
Imagine  the  plight  of  the  diplomat  who  must 
convey  to  a  foreign  government  the  mesaage. 
"We  are  sorry  we  Just  killed  the  water  adja- 
cent to  your  country." 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  many  countrtee 
shown  on  the  concession  map  before  you  de- 
pend on  the  seas  for  their  major  soujre  of 
protein.  Only  the  laws  of  economic  expedi- 
ency govern  the  types  of  cargoes  transported 
on  the  oceans. 

I  have  attempted  very  briefly  this  morning 
to  convey  to  you  a  sense  of  urgency  conoem- 
Ing  what  we  consider  to  l>e  a  grave  threat 
to  the  human  environment.  The  exploitation 
of  the  ocean,  the  use  of  it  aa  an  unregulated 
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highway,  must  be  dealt  with  by  international 
treaties.  It  is  Imperative  that  a  compre- 
hensive program  be  developed  to  deal  witto 

this  problem. 

E>RorEssoR  Richard  A.  Falk,  Milbakx  Pao- 
rassos  or  iHTEaNATioNAL  Law  and  Peac- 

TSCE,       PaiNCrTON       tJNIVIBSrTT — ^AMXaiCAN 

PoaKtcN  Policy  and  Imtisnational  En- 
vironuental  Problcus 
American  official  policy  toward  the  inter- 
national environment  is  very  inadequate  at 
the  present  time.  Despite  much  rhetoric  of 
concern,  the  Federal  Govemment  has  not 
taken  effective  steps  to  protect  American  so- 
ciety from  the  bad  consequences  of  environ- 
mental decay.  The  situation  la  urgent,  and 
It  la  essentia]  tbot  dmroatlc  action  be  under- 
taken soon  In  a  number  of  different  areas. 

There  are  three  main  categories  of  issues, 
each  of  which  calls  for  a  distinctive  re- 
sponse: 

I.  VuInerobiUty  to  apeciflo  disasters. — The 
breakup  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oil  tanker  in 
1M7  suggests  the  sort  of  problem  that  can 
occur.  Recently,  the  British  science  Journal- 
ist, Nigel  Calder.  has  warned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  "a  nuclear  Torrey  Canyon"  resulting 
from  a  collision  that  splits  open  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  and  releases  highly  ra- 
dioactive wastes  from  the  reactor.  (New 
Statesman.  21  August  1970,  p.  20a>.  There 
are  more  than  170  nuclear  submarines  in 
operation  and  two  have  already  been  the 
victims  of  ocean  accldenu.  although  appar- 
ently without  causing  radioactive  spillage. 
Mr.  Calder  Is  convinced  that  the  release  of 
radloacUve  wastes  might  require  the  closing 
of  ports  in  the  area  affected  and  would  con- 
taminate fish  for  several  years,  since,  as  with 
DDT,  marine  organlams  tend  to  concentrate 
radioactive  elements,  such  as  lodtne  or  stron- 
tium. In  amounts  many  times  greater  than 
the  concentration  In  water  Itself. 

Other  specific  disasters  might  Involve  leak- 
ing tanks  from  nerve  gas  and  radioactive  ma- 
terial tliat  has  been  dumped  into  the  oceans. 
There  Is  now  a  serious  concern  that  the  thou- 
sands of  oil  tankers  sunk  during  World  War 
n  are  beginning  to  disintegrate  "niese  tank- 
ers were  built  to  last  no  more  than  forty 
years  and  may  aggravate  already  serloiis  prob- 
lems of  ocean  oil  pollution. 

The  prospect  of  such  disasters  requires  ad- 
vance planning  with  respect  to  both  preven- 
tive and  reactive  plans.  Such  planning  should 
occur  with  national  governments  and  on  an 
International  level.  There  needs  to  be  a  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  and  reliable  response  any- 
where on  the  globe,  but  especially  in  the 
North  Atlantic  orco  where  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  ocean  quality  is  greatest.  More 
research  needs  to  be  done  on  effective  rem- 
edies. In  dealing  with  the  Torrey  Canyon 
spill  more  damage  was  done  to  marine  life 
by  the  detergents  used  to  disperse  the  oU 
than  by  the  oil  itself.  A  new  detergent  with 
no  such  bad  effects  has  now  been  developed 
and  la  stored  in  several  parts  of  England  in 
the  event  of  need.  Similar  capabUltles  are 
needed  elsewhere  to  deal  with  large-scale 
spills  caused  by  tanker  accidents  and  by  off- 
shore blowouts'  of  the  Santa  Barbara  variety. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  a  worsening 
of  this  danger  with  larger  tankers  and  more 
off-shore  oil  drilling. 

An  international  convention  (Brussels. 
1069)  vesting  considerable  authority  in  the 
coastal  state  to  take  action  to  deal  with  pol- 
lution emergencies  now  awaits  ratification  to 
come  Into  force. 

n.  Cumulative  changes  in  international 
environmental  conditions. — There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  that  involve  cumulative 
changes  in  envlponmental  quality  through 
gradual  buildups — hardly  noticeable — of 
dangerous  conditions. 

If  the  SST  goes  Into  operation,  especially 
if  the  500  airship  fleet  contemplated  by  the 
mld-i980s  comes  into  twlng.  there  ore  likely 
to  he  some  serious  effects  on  stratospheric 
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weather  conditions,  including  aa  increaM  In 
clouds  and  smog,  and  some  poaslbUlljr  of 
ftimofipherlc   temperature   change. 

The  burning  of  fossil  fuels  Is  increaBlng 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere with  some  prospect  of  an  eventual, 
but  uncertain,  impact  on  weather  conditions 
either  by  shielding  the  earlii  from  the  sun's 
rays  or  by  entrapping  heat  tn  the  atmos- 
phere {"ihe  greenhouse  eflect"). 

DDT  15  increasing  tn  concentration  tn  the 
oceans  and  may  have  some  impact  on  the 
cap3£ity  of  oc«an  phytoplankton  tu  convert 
carbon  dioxide  into  oxyBcu:  already  DDT 
concentrations  in  some  nmrlne  organisms, 
f.ir  Instance  mackerel  caught  m  fisheries  off 
Colllomla.  eiceed  permissible  tolerance  levels 
fur  human  consumption. 

Oil  pollution  In  Urge  quantities  Is  taking 
place  by  normal  operations;  as  much  as  1.5 
miUlont-ons  of  oil  per  year  are  accounted 
for  by  ocean  shipping,  offshore  drilling,  and 
accidents,  and  another  3-4.5  milUon  tons 
result  from  land  disposal  Some  atudles  show 
severe  damage  to  marine  Ufe  resulting  from 
this  vast  annual  volume  of  oU  placed  in  the 
oceans. 

In  relation  to  these  ctunuUtive  processes 
of  change  our  knowledge  is  very  fragmen- 
tary and  unreliable.  We  do  not  know  bow  to 
Identllv  dan?er-poln;s.  nor  do  we  yet  know 
very  much  about  the  fundamental  changes 
in  envirjnmental  quality  being  produced  by 
ucilviUes  of  the  type  described  above.  Lakes 
and  riverj  have  been  polluted  virtuaUy  be- 
yond rehibllUaUon  by  the  sorts  of  processes 
that  are  now  causing  some  to  be  concerned 
about  the  future  of  ocean  quality.  The 
oceans  are  large,  but  limited,  and  mankind 
miy  be  Dressing  up  against  the  capacities  of 
the  oceani  to  absorb  wastes  and  poisons  on 
the  scale  now  taking  place.  With  Industrial 
development  going  forward  everywhere  and 
with  the  world  population  growing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  two  percent,  present 
tendencies  are  likely  to  worsen  In  the  future. 
We  need  to  develop  on  a  world  level  a 
monitoring  agency  responsible  for  collecting 
informauon  and  analyzing  ecological  changes 
that  are  taking  place.  Such  an  agency  should 
be  open  to  membership  by  all  governments 
and  should  coordinate  all  existing  weather 
observation  and  oceanographlc  institutes. 
George  Robinson  of  the  Center  of  Environ- 
ment and  Man  at  Hartford.  Connecticut,  re- 
ports that  such  an  "effective  globJil  system 
for  monitoring  critical  parameters"  could  be 
established  for  about  125  million.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  propose  such  a  monitor- 
lug  system,  perhaps  at  the  1972  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  International  Environ- 
ment, Proposals  for  a  global  monitoring  net- 
work are  being  presented  during  this  month 
in  Rome  to  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram. 

m.  Comservation  of  endangered  apeciea. — 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  animal 
life  that  require  prompt  and  effective  Inter- 
national protection  to  avoid  extinction  in  the 
years  ahead.  Perhaps  the  moat  compelling 
need  is  to  take  steps  to  conserve  all  species 
of  great  whales  that  are  now  proposed  for  the 
endangered  species  list.  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
DiUon  are  the  main  whale  hunters  and  have 
made  large  investments  in  whale  factory 
ifcips.  and  the  United  States  Imports  a  size- 
able annual  proportion  of  products  derived 
from  this  whale  catch-  The  great  whaler,  au- 
thors of  a  recently  discovered  complex  whale 
music,  ore  the  largest  mammals  on  earth,  a 
mythical  part  of  hiunan  heritage,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  ocean  eco-systems.  It  seems 
very  Important  to  take  steps  to  enforce  the 
Internationa]  Whaling  Convention  and 
Schedule  of  Whaling  Regulations  of  IMS  In 
a  more  effective  manner,  especially  by  imple- 
mentine  the  scheme  for  putting  International 
observers  on  whaling  ships  (and  land  sta- 
tions) to  make  sure  that  aiuiual  catch 
quotas  are  not  being  exceeded,  that  protected 
species  are  not  taken  and  that  the  other  regu- 
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latlons  of  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission are  respected. 

DDT  has  already  brought  several  varieties 
of  birds  to  the  edge  of  extinction.  Including 
the  Peregrine  Falcon,  by  Interfering  with 
calcium  metabolism  thereby  causing  egg- 
shells to  be  produced  which  are  much  too 
thin  to  hatch.  Clearly  from  a  conservation 
perspective  a  ban  on  hard  pesticides  seems 
essential. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that 
the  Arctic  polar  bear  is  In  growing  danger 
of  extinction  as  a  result  of  hunting  and  an 
increasingly  inlringed  habitat. 

In  a  world  beset  by  violence  and  poverty, 
these  conser\atlon  Issues  may  not  seem  too 
important,  but  there  are  a  growing  number 
of  Americans  that  care  terribly  about  the 
preservation  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  na- 
ture's bounty  and  many  more  that  perceive 
the  fate  of  the  Peregrine  Paloon  aa  the 
writing  on  the  wall  for  all  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  human  siirvlval— 
ro&n  Is  an  animal  among  animal* — it  be- 
comes important  to  guard  against  human 
behavior  that  threatens  other  animal  species 
with  extinction. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  several  rec- 
ommendations : 

1.  The  creation  In  cooperation  with  other 
governments  of  a  World  Environmental  Au- 
thority under  intern  a  tlonal.  possibly  under 
UN  auspices  [see  attached  paper  for  a  more 
detailed  proposal]; 

2.  Intensive  support  by  the  government  of 
scholarly  research  on  cumulative  changes  In 
the  international  environment,  including  re- 
search on  the  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems associated  with  varying  lines  of  solu- 
tion; 

3.  Active  encouragement  of  the  formula- 
tion within  the  United  Nations  of  a  Draft 
Declaration  of  Ecological  Bights  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Draft  Declaration  of  Human 
aights; 

4.  Immediate  study  and  proposals  to  take 
protective  action  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal instances  of  endangered  species  that 
fall  outside  the  national  Jurisdiction  of  any 
single  national  government. 

PBorxssoa  Ricusao  A.  Pauc:  PaoposAtA  for 
IimatMATiosAi.     Envwowmkntm.     Photcc- 
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Ever  since  atomic  twmbs  were  exploded 
over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  In  August  of 
1945  serious  doubts  have  been  raised  about 
the  capacity  of  sovereign  states  to  organize 
reliably  the  welfare  and  security  of  man- 
kind. Even  before  the  specter  of  nuclear  war. 
there  existed  a  persistent.  If  ineffectual,  ef- 
fort to  reorganize  world  society  In  such  a 
way  as  to  make  large-scale  war  less  likely. 
Such  movements  for  a  better  world  order 
have  generally  called  for  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  authority  and  power  In  central  in- 
stitutions and  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
right  of  national  govemmenta  to  develop, 
possess,  and  use  military  power  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  however,  these 
efforts  to  achieve  centralization  and  to  bring 
mankind  somewhat  closer  to  the  long,  unful- 
filled dream  of  world  peace  have  proved 
largely  futile.  The  traditions  of  national  self- 
reliance  seem  too  strong  to  overcome  even  bj 
aopeallng  to  the  selfish  interests  of  govern- 
ments and  their  populations.  Powerful  gov- 
ernments distrust  one  another  and  are  re- 
luctant to  give  up  their  capacity  to  coerce 
weaker  societies  Strong  vested  economic  and 
bureaucratic  interests  maintain  a  rigid 
worldview  at  the  centers  of  national  power 
that  has.  to  date,  succCBSfully  shut  out  pro- 
posals to  move  the  organization  of  interna- 
tional life  beyond  the  stage  of  competing 
nationalisms  and  rival  Ideologies.  At  most, 
as  when  religious  wars  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic  societies  became  so  appalling 
tn  the  seventeenth  century  a  successful  ef- 
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fort  to  promote  religious  tolerance  and  the 
Idea  of  national  autonomy  may  occur. 

The  Peace  of  WeatphaUa  <1«48}  tiled  to 
buUd  a  new,  aeifer  world  order  on  the  baala 
of  these  two  principles.  In  our  era.  the  re- 
peated emphaals  on  Ideaa  of  peaceful  co- 
exiaience  and  nonintervention  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  soverlgn  states  have  represented 
the  beet  efforta  of  world  leaders  to  avoid 
the  mutually  destructive  consequences  of 
large-scale  warfare  by  .strengthening  the  ca- 
pacity of  rival  states  and  Ideologies  to  com- 
pete without  recourse  to  war.  Such  efforta 
have  not  been  altogether  successful  as  events 
such  as  the  Korean  War.  the  Cuban  Mlsalte 
Crisis,  and  the  Vietnam  War  suggest,  but  a 
major  Soviet-American  confrontation  haa 
been  so  far  avoided,  sometimes  narrowly.  An 
instmmentality  such  as  "the  hot  line"  con- 
necting the  White  House  with  the  Kremlin 
at  all  tlmee  bears  witness  to  the  persistence 
of  common  interests  even,  perhaps  especial- 
ly, during  periods  of  high  crisis  In  world  af- 
fairs. These  procedures  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  world  order  under  the 
pressure  of  international  political  competi- 
tion. 

At  present,  these  procedures  for  averting 
catastrophe  are  concentrated  In  principal 
centers  of  national  authority.  World  peace 
rests  upon  the  Interactions  between  the  main 
sovereign  states,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
deterrence  Is  based  on  an  exchange  of  threati 
by  nuclear  powers  to  destroy  one  another  In 
a  time  of  war.  The  United  Nations  as  a  cen- 
tral Institution  plays  only  a  marginal  role 
In  this  system  of  world  order  There  are  no 
traditions  of  deference  to  the  will  of  central 
Institutions  In  world  society.  These  Institu- 
tions may  be  useful  forums  to  carry  out  com- 
mon policies  of  major  countries,  but  not  as 
a  source  of  Independent  action  arising  out  of 
a  common  normative  framework.  The  UN 
cannot  uphold  lis  own  Charter  in  relation 
eepeclally  to  such  major  states  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  but  also  not 
even  in  relation  to  such  smaller  and  Isolated 
states  as  South  Africa  and  Portugal.  The 
Charter  overlay  on  world  society  has  not 
achieved  any  fundamental  reorganization  of 
world  society. 

Against  thla  background  the  new  chal- 
lenges arising  out  of  environmental  pressure* 
need  to  be  understood.  These  pressures  come 
about  primarily  by  the  combined  effects  of 
a  rising  GNP  and  in  Increasing  population. 
The  total  situation  is  largely  caused,  at  least 
at  present,  by  the  life  style  and  productive 
capacity  of  the  highly  advanced  Industrial 
societies.  In  many  respects,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  largest  indus- 
trial states,  as  principal  nuclear  powers,  and 
as  adherents  to  opposing  ideologies  expressed 
both  on  foreign  policy  and  domestic  govern- 
ment, are  the  most  critical  centers  of  per- 
ception and  action  as  to  both  the  diagnosis 
of  and  response  to  the  mounting  evidence  of 
environmental  decay.  If  these  two  govern- 
ments can  achieve  a  convergent  understand- 
ing of  these  problems,  then  the  prospects  for 
timely  response  are  greatly  enhanced.  If  not. 
hence.  In  my  Judgment  no  subject  at  the 
present  time  Is  more  important  for  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  opinion-makers  to  dis- 
cuss than  the  threats  mounting  against  the 
world  environment.  The  significance  of  these 
threats  la  to  accentuate  In  an  entirely  new, 
and  perhaps  decisively  new.  way  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  state  system  to  solve  the 
problems  of  mankind  or  even,  quite  possibly, 
to  provide  for  the  survival  of  the  human 
spwcles  and  the  habltablllty  of  the  planet. 
The  danger  of  nuclear  war  carries  with  It 
awesome  risks,  but  these  risks  can  be  handled 
to  some  extent  by  adapting  the  traditional 
system  of  dispersed  authority  and  power.  The 
danger  of  ecological  collapse,  however,  can- 
not be  dealt  with  in  any  basic  respect  by 
a  system  of  divided  authority  and  control. 
There  la  nothing  equivalent  to  mutual  deter- 
rence, the  mainstay  of  peace  In  the  nuclear 


age.  that  could  be  made  operative  to  neu- 
tralize actlvlllea  that  are  Jeopardizing  the 
quality  of  our  life  by  degrading  the  environ- 
ment. 

THE  CHaUCMCC:    ITS   SASIC  CLEMENTS 

International  society  has  accepted  the 
basic  Idea  that  a  combination  of  territorial 
tDverelgnty  for  land  use  and  community- 
5^arlng  for  ocean  use  can  provide  a  tolerable 
basis  lor  organizing  control  over  activities 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  Underlying 
these  two  ideas  are  supporting  assumptions, 
numely.  the  essential  localness  of  land  use 
and  the  essential  compatibiUty  of  various 
ocean  uses.  Neither  assumption  was  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  absolute,  but  both  were  the 
basic  guidelines  governing  hiunan  affairs 
Under  the  Impact  of  modern  developments— 
especially  technoloey  and  the  total  magni- 
tude of  population— these  assumptions  no 
longer  provide  a  basis  for  successful  control 
of  the  human  habitat.  Conditions  of  tocixl- 
nc5j  or  Independence  of  land  use  are  giving 
way  to  conditions  of  planetary  Impact  and 
crucUl  varieties  of  interdependence.  This 
shift  from  independence  ^to  interdependence 
greotly  undermines  the 'prospect  that  the 
sum  total  ot  separate  national  policies  can 
safeguard  the  total  world  policy.  DDT.  de- 
tergents, leaded  gasoline,  radioactive  fallout 
are  all  local  In  their  occurrence  but  plan- 
etary in  their  potentially  harmful  Impact 
Conditions  of  compatabtllty  of  ocean  use  are 
giving  way  to  basic  circumstances  of  In- 
compatibility and  conflict  as  major  uses  of 
the  oceatL!i  become  actively  inconsistent  with 
one  another  For  In-itance.  the  growth  of 
continental  shelf  mining  actmiles  imperils 
the  welfare  of  marine  resources  or  the  loca- 
tion of  a  large  nuclear  reactor  by  an  ocean 
>stuary  may  disrupt,  by  thermal  pollution. 
the  marine  ecosj-siem  over  a  conalderable 
distance  of  ocean.  Or.  oil  discharged  at  sea 
bv  tankers  may  create  a  film  of  oil  that  Inter- 
feres with  photosynthesis  and  thereby  cuts 
down  on  oxygen  production  and.  possibly. 
Imperils  marine  mlcroorganlsm.s  that  play 
such  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the  sea. 

Also  the  boundary  between  land  use  and 
ocean  use.  once  firm  and  secure,  la  breaking 
do«-n.  DDT  used  on  the  Interior  land  of  a 
large  country  runs  off  and  enters  the  food 
chain  of  the  oceans.  Nuclear  explosions  con- 
ducted on  land  or  at  sea  may  ent^  into  the 
main  currents  of  the  world's  atmosphere. 

Finally.  cerUln  problems  are  emerging  that 
arise  from  the  aggregation  of  mony  widely 
separate  nets.  The  various  kinds  of  pollution 
are  growing  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  Im- 
peril the  weather  systems  of  the  world  Rap- 
idly growing  demands  for  nonreplaeeable 
resources  and  greater  energy  may  be  exhaust- 
ing world  supplies,  depriving  future  genera- 
tions and  late  developers  of  a  fair  share  of 
the  world's  wealth.  Urban  crowding  under 
conditions  of  poverty  and  disease  In  Asia 
create  the  conditions  that  generate  lethal 
epidemics  of  global  scope. 

In  essence,  there  are  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances present  that  suggest  one  of  the  prime 
social  facta  of  otu*  time:  the  Ufe-supporl 
systems  of  the  world  are  being  subjected  to 
great  danger  from  a  variety  of  disconnected, 
yet  cumulative,  causes: 

Dfsoppeoronce  of  eicejs  copori(y.— For 
many  decades  the  organization  of  world  so- 
ciety rested  on  thla  two-tiered  conception  of 
fragmented  authority  (sovereignty  and  com- 
munity use).  National  governments  could 
exert  control  over  behavior  on  land.  The 
oceans  were  large  enough  to  absorb  all  hu- 
man demands,  like  a  public  park  that  is 
much  larger  than  Ito  use.  A  particular  prob- 
lem, such  as  over -exploitation  of  a  partic- 
ular fishery,  could  generaUy  be  dealt  with 
by  an  ad  hoc  arrangement  contrived  by  the 
governments  whose  nationals  were  mainly 
Involved  in  the  activity. 

Testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  ocean 
was  even  defended  as  being  consistent  with 
the  tradition  of  permissive  use  because  the 
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etiort  had  been  made  to  conduct  the  testa  In 
a  convenient  zone,  warnings  were  given  to 
reduce  the  proapect  of  injury,  and  damages 
were  paid  to  compensate  for  Injuries  that  did 
occur.  Such  \ise  obvlotisly  Illustrates  the 
breakdown  of  the  community-use  concept. 

We  ore  now  entering  a  period  where  exceas 
capacity  no  longer  exists  either  with  respect 
to  the  storehouse  of  minerals  or  the  ability 
of  the  earth  to  absorb  man-made  wastes.  In 
a  situation  of  excess  capacity  the  control  of 
use  can  be  based  on  minimum  organization 
and  regulation— by  definition.  If  users  are 
reasonably  considerate  of  one  another,  there 
is  sufficient  capacity  to  satisfy  aU  demands. 
A  permissive  svstem  encourages  initiative, 
minimizes  friction  and  bureaucratic  pres- 
ence, and  protects  diversity.  However,  when 
scarcity  emerges  as  a  basic  condition,  the 
permissive  system  produces  destructive  re- 
sults. The  park  grows  so  crowded  as  to  spoil 
the  enjoyment  of  all.  Each  user  (or  naUoul 
still  acts  to  maximize  its  demands,  voluntary 
self-restraint  is  not  a  part  of  the  cthtc. 
Voluntary  self-restraint  appears  to  benefit 
rivals  more  than  It  conserves  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  Along  with  scarcity 
oomes  the  need  to  allocate  use  rights  and 
enforce  allocatlonal  standards  once  estab- 
lished. Namely,  there  arises  a  need  for  effec- 
tive central  guidance  mechanisms. 

Divergent  priorities. — So  long  aa  all  uses 
of  the  environment  can  be  absorbed  there  is 
no  reason  to  establish  a  system-wide  set  of 
priorities.  If  India  decides  that  health  and 
agriculture  require  massive  reliance  on  DDT. 
then  the  rest  of  the  world  may  eventually 
pay  the  price  of  India's  decision  on  priori- 
ties. If  oxygen  depletion  grows  to  be  a  sertotis 
global  iseue.  then  national  population  policies 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  global  system. 
Scarcltv.  In  a  world  community  of  Incon- 
sistent priorities  and  InsTiffldent  resources, 
suggests  that  the  autonomy  of  sovereign 
societies  Is  no  longer  a  tenable  basis  of 
world  organization. 

Interd^endence.- — In  earlier  periods  en- 
vironmental uses  generally  had  Immediate, 
local,  and  discernible  impacts.  The  presence 
of  excess  capacity  assured  the  compatibility 
of  different  uses  under  most  circumstances. 
The  existence  of  shared  priorities  facilitated 
the  resolution  of  use  conflicts  of  com- 
promises Today,  Increasingly,  we  are  aware 
of  the  Interdependence  of  distinct  uses  under 
conditions  of  scarcity.  The  world  system  Is 
becoming  like  a  garage  In  which  the  doors 
have  been  closed  and  the  engine  left  run- 
ning for  a  long  time. 

Side-effects  are  very  important  and  often 
difficult  to  anticipate — there  was  no  aware- 
ness until  recently  that  DDT  concentrates 
In  the  fatty  tissues  of  fish,  birds,  and  men  In 
quantities  that  might  be  lethal  or  sub-lethal. 
The  advocates  of  nuclear  power  development 
until  recently  were  apparently  unconcerned 
about  thermal  pollution  and  Its  ecological 
effects. 

Jrreverfible  Thresholds  are  often  difficult 
to  Identify  in  advance.  The  socalled  "buffet- 
ing effect"  keeps  an  ecosystem  Intact  until 
the  tune  of  abrupt  and  complete  collapse. 
Quality  tests  over  a  period  of  years  reveal 
only  a  slow  rate  of  deterioration,  provide 
support  for  those  who  oppose  conservation 
Interests,  and  generally  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  consensus  until  It  la  too  late.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  process  on  a  national  level. 
as  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  dying.  We  are 
now  being  warned  about  the  same  dangers 
on  a  world  level. 

Critical  trends. — Population  growth.  GNP, 
resource  and  energy  demands,  mUllary  ex- 
penditures, volume  of  communication  mes- 
sage, alze  of  air  and  oceanic  vehicles  are  all 
Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  demand  tor 
energy  in  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
has  been  growing  so  fast  that  It  almost 
doubles  every  decade.  The  one  universal 
afflrmaUon  Is  the  deslrabUlty  of  economic 
growth.  Rich  societies  and  poor  ones,  mod- 
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em  societies  and  non-lndustrlal  ones,  con- 
servative societies  and  radical  ones  all  share 
a  commitment  to  constant  economic  growth. 
In  projecting  resource  needs  the  growth  of 
demand  Is  taken  as  a  constant  that  needs 
to  be  somehow  satisfied  rather  than  changed. 
Therefore,  the  basic  dynamics  of  roan  and 
society  that  have  given  rise  to  this  upsurge 
of  concern  about  the  environment  are  all 
likely  to  intensify  in  the  future.  Those  who 
think  that  these  problem*  are  a  passing 
fashion  forget  that  the  earth  Is  an  already 
crowded  park  with  every  prospect  of  more 
visitors  each  year.  There  Is  no  realistic  pros- 
pect In  the  immedUtc  future  of  achieving 
stationary  populations  and  economies,  even 
in  the  most  affluent  societies.  These  trends 
are  aggravated  by  the  huge  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  defense  spending,  the  growing 
demands  for  social  services,  and  the  high 
cost  of  sustaining  environmental  quality. 

Paradox  of  aggregation. — The  individual 
acta  that  ctimulate  Into  environmental  decay 
seem  so  remote  and  trivial,  given  the  overall 
problem,  as  to  be  unrelated  to  it  My  decision 
to  have  two.  three,  or  ten  children  has  no 
bearing  on  the  "population  problem":  It  Is 
only  the  sum  of  millions  of  separate  deci- 
sions and  policies  that  aggregates  a  signifi- 
cant total.  Ideas  of  Individual  choice  and 
freedom,  of  sovereignty  and  national  interest 
and  of  the  weak  sense  of  world  community 
tend  to  encourage  each  national  government 
to  maximJie  Its  wealth,  power,  and  prestige 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to  minimize  its 
effort  to  regiment  the  Uves  of  Its  own 
papulation. 

summary. — Problems  of  safeguarding  the 
world  envlromnent  have  assumed  a  new  ur- 
gency because  of  the  disappearance  of  excess 
capacity  and  the  ultra-dangerous  character 
of  certain  aspects  of  modem  technology. 
These  problems  appear  Incapable  of  real 
BOlution  within  the  present  organizational 
structure  of  International  society.  The  ego- 
centric habits  of  thought^and  action  associ- 
ated with  the  dispersed  structure  of  world 
authority  and  power  does  not  seem  easily 
adaptable  to  the  needs  for  coherent  policy 
and  cenfral  guidance.  These  egocenUlc 
habits  are  worsened  in  their  consequence  by 
disparities  of  wealth,  power,  and  Ideology 
and  by  the  enormous  drain  on  human  energy 
and  wOTld  resources  that  results  from  the 
war  system.  It  Is  also  worsened  by  the  con- 
ception of  national  security  in  the  nuclear 
age  which  places  stress,  above  all  else,  on 
the  exchange  of  threats  to  inflict  rofissive  de- 
struction. The  moral  credibility  of  deterrence 
presupposes  the  reality  of  dispersed  struc- 
turea  of  control  and  Is  radically  Inconsistent 
with  Ideas  of  central  guidance.  When  and  if 
nuclear  proliferation  proceeds  further,  then 
the  tension  between  national  security  by  de- 
terrence and  planetary  survival  by  central 
guidance  will  become  even  more  dramaUc- 
ally  evident. 

THK    oaOANTZATlOKM.    tMPISATIVS 

The  basic  contention  of  thla  paper  Is  XhAt 
the  critical  trends  reveal  increasing  pressure 
on  the  life-support  systems  of  the  planet. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  this  pressure  or  when  It  will 
have  -A  clear  impact.  We  do  know  that  this 
impact  could  be  serious  and  possibly  trtever- 
alble  We  also  know,  or  should  know,  that 
our  existing  system  of  world  order  cannot 
hope  to  evolve  a  system  of  guidance.  Present 
conduct  reflects  the  primacy  of  national 
oompetlUon.  When  competitive  pressure  leads 
to  specific  discernible  harm  then  ad  hoc  and 
specific  cooperation  may  result.  Conserva- 
uon  and  anti-poUutlon  efforts  illustrate  this 
highly  limited  capacity  for  cooperaUon.  The 
long  struggle  to  save  the  blue  whale  and 
other  marine  species  from  deatructlon  by 
limiting  annual  kills  and  allocating  shares 
to  nationals  of  the  cooperating  governments 
Uluatrates  this  prcceas,  But  even  in  the  proc- 
ess of  cooperaUng  sovereignty -mlndednees 
emerges  as  dominant.   A  common   Interest 
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m&7  be  defined  and  et&nduds  agreed  upon 
to  uphold  U.  but  the  interpretation  ol  com- 
pliance and  the  imposition  ol  sanctions  rest 
upon  the  process  of  eel  r-enf  or  cement. 
Reliance  on  sell -enforcement  is  especially 
dubious  wherever  serious  economic  or  politi- 
cal Interests  are  at  stnke. 

The  magnitude  of  emerging  problems  to 
the  world  environment  calls  lor  a  greatly 
enhanced  capacity  for  central  guidance.  Be- 
cause the  Bcope  of  harm  generally  exceeds 
the  boundaries  of  even  the  largest  natlonai 
communliiea  no  government  however  en- 
lightened can  protect  its  national  space 
against  penetration  nor  can  It  expect  to 
long  uphold  the  overall  life  quality  of  the 
eanh.  There  are  several  related  points  here; 
1.  National  territory  U  vulnerable  to  in- 
t«&Uon^l  and  unintentional  "ecological  In- 
tervention": 

3.  Any  government  of  algnlflc^nt  size  and 
Industrial  capacity  can  cause  great  harm  to 
the  world  en^oronment  and  to  other  national 
societies  toy  activities  carried  on  exclusive- 
ly within  Its  own  territory; 

3.  Separate  and  cumulative  impacts  on 
ocean  and  air  quality  and  on  climate  and 
oxygen  supply  are  a  consequence  of  activities 
totally  beyond  traditional  Ideas  about  the 
proper  realm  of  International  regulation. 

The  organizational  Imperative,  then,  calls 
for  eBectlve  authority  to  set  and  Implement 
standards  for  the  entire  world.  Dispersed 
systems  of  control  cannot  expect  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  environmental  issues  very 
much  longer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  world  con- 
sciousness continues  to  be  dominated  by  the 
premises  and  goals  of  the  state  sovereignty 
system.  E\en  regional  groupings  based  on 
economic,  cultural,  geographical,  and  ideo- 
logical soUdartty  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  themselves  effective  mechanisms 
tor  regional  guidance.  Regional  Institutions 
have  been  able  to  facilitate  the  promotion  of 
perceived  regional  interests,  but  not  the  de- 
velopment ol  an  autonomous  regional  Iden- 
tity that  acts  on  its  own.  There  Is  no  evident 
disposition  to  move  away  from  deterrence  as 
the  basts  of  national  security:  arms  control 
negotiations  aim  at  keeping  the  system  in- 
tact rather  than  allowing  It  to  deteriorate 
by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
by  the  deployment  of  destablllrJng  weapons 
systems  such  as  ABM  or  NflRV  or  by  being 
extended  to  new  arenas  of  operation  such  as 
outer  space  or  the  ocean  floor.  The  point  Is 
that  the  present  system  of  world  order  seems 
exceedingly  well-entrenched.  There  Is  no 
present  disposition  by  major  governmenw  to 
move  slgnlflcantly  toward  central  guidance 
as  the  basis  for  organizing  the  life  of  the 
planet. 

The  conflict  between  the  obiective  gitua- 
tion  and  the  Umita  of  political  poaxibtllty  seU 
the  international  stage  for  action  propoiflls 
at  Che  present  Ume.  Among  the  most  Impor- 
tant characteristics  of  the  existing  system  of 
world  order  is  the  extent  to  which  It  can  be 
modlMed  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  leading 
natlonai  govemmen  ts.  especially  govern- 
ments that  are  aligned  against  one  another 
for  a  variety  of  ideological,  geopolitical  and 
geoeconomlc  reasons.  Central  guidance  will 
be  needed  by  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
whether  we  reach  the  year  2000  without  un- 
dergoing an  ecological  collapse  may  well  be 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  Dblted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  exploit 
the  cooperative  potentialities  of  the  sover- 
eignty-ortenied  syatem.  Either  positively  or 
negatively  the  US  USSR  approach  to  these 
environmental  issues  is  likely  to  reinforce 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  unregulated 
competition  and  growth  or  moderate  these 
tendencies  by  introducing  novel  and  far- 
reaching  systems  of  mutual  restraint. 

The  present  system  la  rigid  in  structure; 
transfers  of  authority  and  power  toward  the 
center  are  not  likely  to  be  even  contem- 
plated except  In  reaction  to  catastrophe.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  state  system  is  volun- 
tarlstic.  there  are  no  mherent  limitations  on 
cooperative  potential.  Allies  during  a  major 
war  carry  the  cooperative  potentialities  of 
the  system  very  far,  A  Soviet -American  Joint 
initiative  on  matters  of  world  environment 
might  both  create  the  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  kind  of  central  guidance 
mechanl^im  and  provide  a  greatly  improved 
capability  of  the  present  system  to  respond 
to  emerging  challenges. 

This  potentality  for  cooperation  and  the 
preeminence  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  world  acturs  can  be  virtually 
niUlifled  If  the  Impression  of  a  begemontal 
objective  is  given  to  other  governments.  Such 
an  Impression  would  merely  shift  the  com- 
petitive axis  from  East-West  to  North-South. 
and  might  actually  aggravate  the  present  de- 
fects of  dl^ersed  and  often  anugonlstlc 
authority  and  power  systems.  Therefore,  It 
Is  essential  that  the  response  to  the  environ- 
ment also  be  combined  with  a  cooperative 
approach  to  problems  of  world  poverty  and 
to  the  various  Issues  associated  with  "the 
gap"  between  rich  and  ptxir  socletlea.  Un- 
less a  genuine  transfer  of  wealth  accom- 
panies professions  of  concern  about  environ- 
mental quality.  Third  World  countries  are 
likely  to  refuse  every  effort  to  achieve  a  glob- 
al restraint  system  based  on  environmental 
defense,  unless  their  own  immediate  inter- 
ests are  being  served.  Therefore,  tt  seems 
very  important  that  advanced  countries.  In 
addition  to  bearing  the  cosu  of  protecting 
the  environment,  also  make  more  generous 
and  less  politically- based  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  poorer  countries. 
One  to  three  percent  of  GNP  seems  like  an 
appropriate  goal  for  the  flrst  decade.  The 
success  of  any  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with 
environmental  challenges  ultimately  depends 
on  keeping  the  world  totals  for  ONP  and 
population  below  certain  levels.  Therefore, 
the  advanced  countries  have  a  selfish  in- 
terest In  helping  governments  discourage 
population  growth. 

ACTION  paoro**x4 
On  the  basis  of  the  diagnosis  In  the  first 
section  and  the  organizational  precepts  In 
the  second  section,  It  Is  now  appropriate  to 
make  some  proposals  for  action.  These  pro- 
posals are  conditioned  by  the  need  for  cen- 
tral guidance  on  the  one  side  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  state  system  on  the  other  side.  As 
such,  the  proposals  try  to  maximize  the  po- 
tentalttles  for  central  guidance  In  world  so- 
ciety given  the  fragmented  structure  of 
power  and  authority,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  the  atmosphere  and  exi>enence  that 
would  enable  greater  central  control  over 
matters  now  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
sovereign  discretion. 

1.  VN  World  Environmental  Authority.— 
The  United  Nations  should  proceed  to  es- 
tablish as  soon  as  possible  a  specialized  agen- 
cy with  general  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  en\-ironmeutal  defense.  This  agency  shall 
be  constituted  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  UN  and  by  any  other  state  that  seeks 
to  participate  In  Its  activities.  At  present, 
environmental  issues  are  taken  up  separately 
by  a  large  number  of  specifically  focused 
agencies.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  with  a  medical  per- 
spective cannot  conceive  of  a  ban  on  DDT: 
a  UN  World  Environmental  Authority  (WEAt 
would  be  In  a  better  position  to  balance  the 
damage  to  marine  life  against  the  beneflte  to 
health  and  agriculture.  At  flrst.  WEA  would 
try  to  promote  an  awareness  of  the  principal 
environmental  challenges  and  their  global 
Impact.  It  would  also  encourage  an  ecologi- 
cal rather  than  a  conservation  approach,  that 
Is  a  concern  emphasising  the  totality  of  re- 
lations between  man  and  his  environment 
rather  than  an  Inquiry  Into  the  evident 
consequences  of  a  series  of  discrete  actions. 
The  WEA  would  also  issue  reporU  on  major 
problems  and  offer  recommendations  for  ac- 
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tlon  that  commanded  support  from  two- 
thirtla  of  Its  membership.  In  addition.  WEA 
would  monitor  major  environmental  trends, 
including  various  types  of  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric pollution,  climate  change,  energy 
capabilities,  pollution,  population  ratios, 
population  change. 

In  the  event  that  either  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  WEA  or  a  majority  of  the  agency's 
membership  regarded  an  environmental 
emergency  to  exist,  such  a  determination 
should  be  reported  Immediately  to  the  UN 
Secretary  General  and  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  then  be  convened 
within  two  weeks  In  the  event  that  these 
two  offlclnls  agree  or  In  the  event  of  a  failure 
to  convene  such  a  session,  then  In  the  event 
of  a  petition  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  WEA. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  give  the  WEA 
some  capability  for  quick-reaction  to  deal 
with  certain  kinds  of  environmental  disasters 
such  as  an  off-shore  blowout  or  a  tanker 
breakup.  The  WEA  could  easily  build  up 
an  operating  ability  based  on  trained  person- 
nel ser\'lng  as  internatlonnl  civil  servants.  At 
the  request  of  a  government  the  WEA  could 
lend  assistance  or  flle  a  report  on  a  disaster 
that  4^ht  be  used  to  settle  issues  of  liability. 

The  WEA  may  summon  conferences  of  gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  agreements  on  actlvl-> 
ties  that  are  dangerous  to  the  world  en- 
vironment, including  the  discharge  on  na- 
tional territory  of  certain  noxlou.s  substances. 
A  specialized  commission  of  eleven  govern- 
ments— the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  regional  and  cultural 
representatives  of  other  sections  of  the 
world — might  focus  on  the  proposal  of  draft 
conventions  on  environmental  matters.  Tha 
treaty  method  provides  a  good  way  to  set 
world  standards  and  to  educnte  governments 
about  existing  problems  in  the  course  of  so 
doing. 

As  many  Issues  of  environmental  use  In- 
volve complicated  conflicts  of  Interests  and 
priorities,  it  may  be  desirable  to  also  creat«  a 
World  Environmental  Conciliation  Authority 
(WECA)  that  would  try  to  resolve  environ- 
mental disputes  In  an  amicable  fashion.  The 
Director-General  or  a  majority  of  member 
governmenu  of  WEA  shotUd  also  be  entrusted 
with  the  competence  to  Initiate  a  proceeding 
In  the  WECA.  and  in  the  event  that  govern- 
ments are  not  willing  to  participate,  then  to 
investigate  the  problem  and  issue  a  public 
report  with  recommendations.  These  recom- 
mendations could  then  be  considered  by  th« 
General  Assembly,  and  hav>  binding  force  If 
ratified  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  mem- 
berahlp.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  give 
corporations,  state  trading  companies,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  other  entitles  In 
the  UN  system  standing  to  participate  In  the 
work  of  the  WECA. 

The  financing  of  the  WEA  should  be  baaed 
on  special  assessments,  perhaps  a  tax  on 
ocean  or  airspace  use,  or  a  portion  of  revenues 
derived  from  withdrawing  minerals  from  the 
continental  shelf,  the  sea  bed.  and  the  ocean 
floor.  Such  a  tax  should  be  levied  directly  by 
the  UN,  although  It  could  be  collected  on  be- 
half of  the  UN  by  member  governments  If 
the  activity  fell  within  their  territory. 

Declaration  of  Ecological  Rights  and  a  Con- 
ventlon  on  Ecocide. — By  analogy  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Genocide  It  would  be 
desirable  to  take  similar  initiatives  In  the 
area  of  environmental  policy.  A  Declaration 
of  Ecological  RlghU.  prepared  by  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly,  would  serve  to  focus  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  Increasingly  precarious 
link  between  man  and  his  environment,  an 
awareness  that  does  not  now  exist  in  the  leas 
industrial  countries  where  the  evidence  of 
environmental  decay  is  not  Immediately  evf- 
dent  to  the  senses,  except  in  local  situations. 
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A  Convention  on  Ecocide  would  also  serve 
to  signal  a  new  attitude  toward  man's  rela- 
tionship with  nature,  and  give  some  acknow- 
ledgement to  the  fact  thai  human  survival 
will  depend  on  restoring  some  mutuality  to 
this  relationship.  Also  a  Convention  on  Eco- 
cide would  prohibit  tactics  of  war  such  as 
have  been  practiced  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  where  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
land  have  been  turned  from  productive  use 
for  crops  and  forests  Into  moonscapes.  The 
world's  sense  of  outrage  about  what  Germany 
did  to  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe  could 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  a  new  surge  of  out- 
rage directed  at  the  intentional  destruction. 
perhaps  the  permanent  destruction,  of  crop- 
land in  a  world  where  possibly  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  all  people  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat. 

These  acts  of  formal  lawmaking  could 
have  great  symbolic  value  In  rallying  sup- 
port for  environmental  defense.  Such  stand- 
ards could  be  used  as  guidelines  for  iden- 
tifying unreasonable  behavior  by  govern- 
ments, corporations,  and  other  actors. 

Consultative  Ecological  Conference  of  prin- 
cipal Actors. — In  addition  to  initiatives  un- 
dertaken with  the  UN  framework  there  Is  a 
need  for  less  political,  more  technical,  col- 
laborative machinery  for  cooperation  In 
world  society.  What  seems  needed  Is  a  per- 
manent site  and  headquarters,  annual  work- 
ing meetings,  special  channels  for  rapid  and 
possibly  confidential  communication,  and 
participation  by  the  principal  actors  respon- 
sible for  environmental  pressure.  A  particular 
function  of  this  Consultative  Ecological  Con- 
ference of  Principal  Actors  (CECPA)  would 
be  to  explore  the  establishment  of  common 
national  standards  of  environmental  defense. 
The  application  of  stringent  abatement  con- 
trol in  one  state  without  its  uniform  applica- 
tion in  other  states  Imposes  a  competitive 
disadvantage  on  the  firms  operating  in  the 
more  responsible  state  and  does  not  offer  any 
real  protection  for  the  environment.  As  de- 
mand will  shift  from  the  mure  expensive  to 
the  less  expensive  producers  of  goods  of  equal 
quality,  the  polluters  will  tend  to  acquire 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  total  market 
for  a  finished  product.  Since  most  economic 
activity  will  continue  to  operate  under  na- 
tional control  world  environmental  quality 
depends  on  the  imposition  of  effective  na- 
tional controls.  A  permanent  body  of  Inquiry 
and  consultation  should  exist  to  handle  these 
kinds  of  issues  quickly.  The  CECPA  should 
entertain  petitions  from  any  government  that 
complains  that  the  failure  of  another  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  prescribed  environmental 
standards  has  caused  or  would  cause  tt  to 
experience  economic  sacrifices  either  through 
a  reduced  demand  for  its  exports  or  an  in- 
crease In  domestic  demand  for  cheaper  for- 
eign Imports. 

CECPA  would  also  take  up  any  question  of 
common  concern.  For  instance,  the  present 
knowledge  about  the  effect  of  pollution  leads 
experts  to  be  confident  that  weather  change 
is  a  likely  consequence,  but  to  be  uncertain 
as  to  whether  we  will  roast  from  "the  green- 
house effect"  or  freeze  from  the  shielding  of 
solar  heat  by  the  rising  density  of  particulate 
matter  In  the  upper  atmosphere.  Efforts  to 
achieve  consensus  as  to  such  broad  Issues  of 
community  concern  might  benefit  from 
small  working  groups  of  scientists  from  the 
largest  industrial  societies. 

Preliminary  discussions  of  wider  and  more 
formal  machinery  for  international  coopera- 
tion could  take  place  within  the  CECPA. 
Governments  would  be  free  to  discuss  pro- 
posals In  an  atmosphere  of  relative  privacy. 

Membership  in  CECPA  would  be  consti- 
tuted mainly  by  the  advanced  industrial 
societies,  those  with  the  largest  CNP's,  who 
would  also  provide  the  financing  and  staffs 
on  a  proportionate  basis.  The  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  Europe.  Latin  America.  Africa. 
India,  China.  Japan.  Asia  might  be  the  main 
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actors  m  the  organization.  There  would  be  a 
need  to  facilitate  cooperation  and  candor 
among  the  advanced  national  societies  with- 
out arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  poor  and 
small  countries  that  the  CECPA  amounted 
to  a  conspiracy  to  exploit  them. 

In  essence,  the  proposal  to  create  the 
CECPA  seeks  to  provide  permanent  confer- 
ence machinery  among  principal  actors  on 
a  regular  and  Informal  basis.  A  partial  pre- 
cedent exists  in  the  quasi-formal  conference 
diplomacy  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
was  set  up  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
functioned  to  enable  governments  faced  with 
common  problems  to  work  out  cooperative 
responses.  The  new  urgencies  of  the  Ecologi- 
cal Age  call  for  some  comparable  forms  of 
quasi-formal  machinery  to  help  overcome 
some  of  the  Impediments  that  now  exist  to 
defining  and  Implementing  the  common  In- 
terests of  national  governments.  A  Joint 
Soviet-American  initiative  to  set  up  and 
senousLi/  support  a  CECPA-type  operation 
might  go  a  long  way  to  mitigate  the  roost 
alarming  dangers  of  environmental  decay. 

World  Ocean  Resources  Authority. — It 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  combine  steps 
toward  environmental  defense  with  a  step 
toward  greater  wealth-sharing  In  the  world 
conunumty.  Therefore,  whether  Inside  or 
outside  of  the  UN,  whether  restricted  to  the 
ocean  floor  and  sea  bed  minerals  or  applica- 
ble to  all  ocean  minerals,  whether  serving  to 
finance  the  general  operations  of  the  UN  or 
used  to  generate  funds  for  the  development 
of  societies  and  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery,  It  would  be  most  beneficial  if  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Unlte<l  States  took  co- 
operative action  to  turn  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ocean  wealth  for  the  service  of  the 
most  heavily-burdened  societies.  The  com- 
plexities involved  in  carrying  out  this  man- 
date need  not  be  faced  here.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  Including  such  a  proposal  is  that  the 
need  for  cooperation  on  a  planetary  scale  to 
deal  with  the  emerging  and  extant  ecological 
crises  Is  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  If  the 
governments  who  have  caused  these  crises 
take  the  Initiative  In  enlarging  the  benefits 
for  all  states  of  constructive  participation 
In  a  world  order  system. 

A    NOTE    IN    CONCLUSION 

The  proposals  set  forth  In  this  paper  have 
been  designed  to  test  the  cooperative  po- 
tentialities of  the  existing  world  order  sys- 
tem. If  these  potentialities  for  voluntary  co- 
operation were  fully  realized — a  quite  ideal- 
istic expectation— then  many  of  the  ends 
served  by  a  central  guidance  apparatus  could 
be  provisionally  attained.  The  case  for  vol- 
untary cooperation  seems  quite  overwhelm- 
ing, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  gov- 
ernments and  their  populations  can  over- 
come dangerously  obsolete  habits  of  rivalry. 
The  survival  of  the  human  species  is  at 
stake,  but  such  a  prospect  is  no  assurance 
of  wise  action.  Most  animals  have  not  adapted 
to  EurvlvaW:hallenges.  The  balance-sheet  of 
evolution  is  a  bloody  one.  About  408,000.000 
of  an  estimated  500.000.000  species  have 
grown  extinct  during  the  history  of  the 
earth.  Human  history  la  the  record  of  fallen 
civilizations,  of  societal  centers  of  power, 
wealth  and  prestige  that  could  not  meet 
an  adaptive  challenge  and  collapsed. 

No  task  Is  more  urgent  than  to  discover 
how  to  accelerate  the  learning  process  of 
man  with  respect  to  values  and  Institutions. 
Our  prospects  for  survival  would  Improve 
greatly  if  we  could  learn  the  significance  of 
a  new  set  of  clrciunstances  by  means  other 
than  traiuna  and  catastrophe.  The  hope  for 
such  learning  about  the  new  reality  of  world 
ecological  haeard  depends  very  heavily  on 
how  enlightened,  how  soon  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  be- 
comes with  respect  to  these  Issues  and  how 
successful  these  governments  will  be  In 
forging  creative  links  of  cooperative  response. 
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Ma.  AixK  Baoin,  Qencxal  Manaceb,  Amoucan 
Ptrauo  PowEX  Assocutton:  East  Coast 
PowKB  CtrrsAciu  Just  Sample  or  WDrrsa 

I  appreciate  v«y  mucn  the  inviutlon  to 
appear  at  these  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Human  Environment  ol  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council. 

The  relationship  between  energy  and  the 
human  environment  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  public  discussion  in  recent  months. 
Although  the  generation  of  electricity  has 
some  adverse  effects  on  the  en^-lronment.  the 
use  or  electric  energy  also  contributes  Im- 
measiirably  to  the  creation  of  a  more  livable 
and  more  comfortable  environment  In  our 
homes,  businesses  and  industries. 

Electric  energy  can  also  provide  tlie  solu- 
tion to  many  of  our  environmental  problems. 
Tremendous  additional  supplies  of  electricity 
will  be  needed  In  the  future  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  water  purification  systems,  re- 
ducing air  pollution  emitted  from  modem 
metal  smelters,  machines  to  shred,  bale  and 
compress  old  auto  bodies  and  other  Junk,  and 
the  recycling  of  other  products. 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  the  noted  designer. 
Inventor,  ond  architect,  has  painted  perhaps 
the  moet  dramatic  and  graphic  picture  o;  the 
significance  of  electricity.  He  has  written; 
"Take  away  the  power  lines  and  tiie  machin- 
ery from  America,  Russia,  and  all  the  world's 
Industrialized  countries — and  within  six 
months  more  than  two  billion  people  wUI, 
swiftly  and  painfully,  starve  to  death." 

Brownouts  or  blackouts  for  even  s  rela- 
tively short  time— 6U(^  as  those  that  were 
experienced  on  the  East  coast  earlier  this 
week — are  a  stark  reminder  of  the  depend- 
ence of  our  society  upon  electric  energy. 

Although  Uiere  may  be  some  argument  as 
to  the  level  of  growth  of  electric  energy  re- 
quirements. I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  senoasly  question  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing to  provide  ample  energy  supply  in 
the  United  States.  The  major  problems  fac- 
ing us,  therefore,  are;  (1)  Can  we  provide 
enough  energy  to  meet  our  needs,  at  reason- 
able cost,  and  in  a  timely  manner,  and  (SI 
hov  can  we  do  so  in  a  manner  that  Is  com- 
patible with  the  objective  of  preserving  and 
enhancing  otu*  environment? 

NATION  FACES  CSJStS  IN  EPfZBGT  StTPPLT,  SHA>t> 
PBICC   aZSKS 

Both  questions,  of  course,  are  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  future  of  this 
ODuntry.  In  fact,  the  question  of  an  adequacy 
of  energy  supply  haa  assumed  crisis  propor- 
tions during  the  past  few  months.  Steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  utilities — both  large 
and  small — have  reported  great  dlfflctUty  In 
obtaining  adequate  quantities  of  coal,  oil  oc 
natural  gas  for  their  generating  stations. 
Those  fossil  fuels  today  occotmt  for  some 
8I.S  percent  of  the  production  of  electric 
energy  In  the  United  States.  Coincident  with 
the  developing  shortage  of  fuels  hoe  be«n  a 
sharp  price  rise  that  has  led  to  a  number 
of  electric  rate  Inoreaaas  and  proposals  for 
rate  hikes  that  are  now  pending. 

If  effecUve  remedial  steps  are  not  taken 
promptly  by  refiponalbie  Government  officials 
and  Industry,  it  would  appear  that  wide- 
spread brownouts  or  blackoute  are  inevitable 
this  winter,  and  the  price  of  electric  energy 
will  continue  to  rise  rapidly,  thereby  a(3dlng 
fuel  to  inflationary  trends  that  are  already 
of  very  serious  concern.  We  believe  that  an 
adequate  supply  cd  electric  energy  at  rea- 
sonable rates  is  too  Important  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  to  permit  a  oontlnuataon  of 
the  dangerous  ohortages  and  price  rises.        ^ 

The  problem  of  fuel  shortagee  and  escalat- 
Ing  prices  has  been  gathering  momentum 
for  several  months.  As  early  as  March  23, 
1970,  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  expressing 
the  deep  concern  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  with  the  then  current  "In- 
ability of  electric  utilities  to  obtain  adequate 
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suppUes  of  coal  needed  to  fuel  exlsilng  gen- 
erating laclUUea"-  Based  upon  reporta  from 
public  power  systems  that  had  been  received 
by  APPA.  I  doscrtbed  the  coal  Bhortoge  »ltu- 
atlon  ad  follows  to  the  P»rciident: 

Dem&nd  for  coal  for  use  In  producing 
power  in  many  parts  of  the  country  Is  far 
outniniuug  quanUUes  oBered  by  coal  com- 
panies; furthermore,  the  number  of  bidder* 
for  coai  contract*  has  dropped  droitlcally. 
and  prices  for  ovaliable  coiU  ore  e&calatlng 
at  alarming  rales.  Coii  compaules  are  In 
some  cases  ratloiiing  their  supplies  among 
contract  customers.  In  other  instances,  con- 
tract are  simply  not  being  fuIfllUed.  UtUl- 
ijes  irequently  maintain  a  60  to  90  day  stock- 
pile of  coal;  in  nximerous  cases  reported  to 
iw.  such  stockpiles  have  decreased  m  recent 
months,  are  now  far  below  usual  levels,  and 
In  some  areas  could  be  wiped  out  lo  a  few 
davB  of  normal  operation. 

After  ou:Hnlng  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
shortiiges.  and  emphasizing  the  &erlousnasa 
of  possible  disruptions  of  electric  utility 
service,  the  letter  conUnued: 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  urge  that  you: 

1,  Request  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
tt>  make  an  immediate  survey  of  all  electric 
uumiea  burning  coal  for  generaUng  pur- 
poses to  determine  their  abiuty  to  obUln 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  at  reasonable 
prices,  their  normal  stockpile  of  coal,  their 
existing  stocitpUe.  and  their  anticipated 
needs  and  sources  to  meet  electric  loads  dur- 
ing 1970  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  area* 
of  critical  need. 

a.  Ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
Blon  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible  the 
availability  of  means  of  transportmg  coal  by 
railroad,  truck,  barge  or  other  means  to  areas 
of  critical  need. 

3.  Direct  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
parednen  to  review  the  situation  and  pre- 
pare, m  consultotlon  with  reproeentativea  of 
coal  compatUee,  transportation  firms,  and 
utilities,  any  plans  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  naUonal  interest  in  continued  operation 
of  coal-flred  generating  facllUiee  Is  protected. 

4.  Advise  the  Attorney  General  to  Investi- 
gate whether  or  not  increasing  oil  company 
coQCroi  of  coal  companies  has  resulted  in  coal 
supply  or  pricing  practices  which  are  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

5.  Initiate  within  the  Executive  Branch  a 
revtew  of  U-S.  policies  on  export  of  coal  and 
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establishments,  changes  In  the  price  of  elec- 
tric energy  are  felt  throughout  all  levels  of 
our  economy.  The  unavallabUlty  of  coal  often 
forces  utilities  to  switch  to  other  higher 
priced  fuels  to  fire  their  generating  sUtions. 
and  thU  increased  cost  must  also  be  reflect- 
ed m  higher  electric  rates. 

In  summary,  the  short  supply  and  escala- 
ting price  of  coal  for  use  in  electric  gener- 
ating faclUtlea  Is  a  potentially  significant 
factor  in  general  price  inflation  throughout 
the  economy.  Consequently,  the  Increase  in 
coal  prices  would  seem  to  be  a  likely  can- 
didate for  early  inclusion  in  the  Inflation 
Alert.  We  hope  you  will  take  steps  promptly 
to  halt  runaway  price  Increases,  such  as 
those  in  coal,  that  could  have  a  widespread 
effect  on  the  entire  economy. 

Although  our  information  on  oil  is  frag- 
mentary.  we  have  also  been  receiving  dis- 
turbing reports  about  recent  sharp  increases 
In  oil  prices,  and  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  close  attention  likewise  be  given  to 
trends  In  prices  of  this  energy  resource. 

Our  Association  has  continued  to  receive 
alarming  reports  from  our  member  utilities 
about  the  critical  shortage  and  rapidly  esca- 
lating prices  of  fuels.  Although  this  prob- 
lem is  currently  being  studied  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Domestic  Council  of  the  Cabinet, 
no  positive  government  action  to  alleviate 
these  conditions,  particularly  with  respect  to 
price,  has  yet  been  lorthcomlng.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  conducted  surveys  of 
electric  utilities  burning  not  only  coal,  but 
also  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel  oil.  and 
the  extremely  rapid  increases  in  the  prices 
of  fuel  oil  and  bituminous  coal  were  cited 
in  the  first  Inflation  Alert  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  But  no  firm 
acuon  has  been  taken  to  control  prices,  and 
insofar  as  can  be  determined,  no  contingency 
plan  for  fuel  raUoning  has  as  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

Four-point  prograTn  recommended 
On  August  27.  1970  I  again  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  about  the  by  now  fully  developed 
national  fuel  crisis,  and  recommended  the 
following  four-point  program: 

1.  An  allocation  system  of  essential  fuels 
m  short  supply,  such  eysiem  being  based  on 
past  usage  and  essentially  to  public  health 
and  safety  and  national  defense. 

2.  Examination  of  the  question  of  limit- 
ing coal  exports. 

3.  Price  controls  on  coal  and  oil 
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particularly  mean   to  Include  the  price  of 
fuels. 

There  seems  to  be  a  belief  In  some  govern- 
ment circles  that  some  electric  utility  spokes- 
men have  been  overstating  the  serlouanefii 
of  the  present  fuels  crisis.  I  have  the  grow- 
ing suspicion  that  some  government  officials 
even  believe  that  this  problem  will  go  away 
of  its  own  accord,  given  the  elements  of  time 
and  Increased  rates.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  trj-  once  more  to  convince  any 
remaining  Doubting  Thomases  that  a  serious 
problem  exists,  that  without  responsible  at- 
tention it  shall  most  cerUinly  grow  rather 
than  diminish,  and  that  the  problem  holds 
extremely  serious  consequences  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

Current  problem  areas  noted 
As  indicated  In  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  have  referred,  solid  evidence  of  the 
developing  crisis  has  been  accumulating  over 
the  last  several  months.  More  recently,  the 
Kansas  City.  Kansas.  Board  of  Public  Utili- 
ties was  notified  by  Its  natural  gas  supplier 
that  no  natural  gas  would  be  available  for 
any  future  electric  power  generaUng  statlorw. 
In  addition  to  the  situations  of  Bralntree, 
Massachusetts  and  Vlneland,  New  Jersey. 
which  I  outlined  In  my  August  27th  letter 
to  President  Nixon,  and  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  resolved,  the  Municipal  Ught  Plant 
of  Freeport.  New  York  reported  to  us  last 
week  that  it  Is  having  difficulty  In  securing 
fuel  oil  at  a  reasonable  price.  Freeport  re- 
ceived only  one  bid  recently,  out  of  o  normal 
fleld  of  seven  pooslble  suppliers.  The  new 
price  of  11.7*  per  gallon  Is  136^  higher  than 
the  previous  price  of  4.94<  per  gallon. 

City  Water.  Light  &  Power  of  Springfield. 
nilnolB.  has  fuel  supply  contracts  which  ex- 
pire October  1,  1970.  Last  month.  Spring- 
field opened  bids  for  new  coal  contracts. 
De-splte  Sprlngfleld's  request  for  firm  bids  for 
a  one-year  term,  all  three  bids  received  were 
non-flrm  and  at  prices  opproxlmately  SO''r 
higher  than  present  costs  under  existing  firm 
contracts.  In  that  all  of  the  bidders  took 
many  exceptions  to  Sprlngfleld's  speciflcs- 
tlons.  the  real  price  increase,  considering 
the  reduction  in  q\iallty,  is  much  greater 
than  30%. 

The  municipal  utility  in  Oarlyle.  nunols 
reports  both  an  Inadequate  supply  of  coal 
plus  a  WTe  Increase  In  price  since  January  1, 
1970. 

On  8eptemt»er  1.  1968,  the  municipal  util- 
ity of  Hamilton.  Ohio  was  paying  an  aver- 
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alteration  of  these  positions  would  serve  to 
relieve  the  coal  shortage  and  price  situation 
now  and  in  the  future. 

That  was  in  March.  On  AprU  16.  1970.  I 
again  h»d  occasion  to  write  to  President 
Nlxoo  when  I  forwarded  to  him  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  APPA.  The  sur- 
vey concerned  the  avaUabllity  and  price  of 
coal  for  elective  utility  generation,  and 
contained  some  55  responses  from  publicly 
owned  electric  utUlties  in  17  states.  I  told 
the  President.  "We  believe  the  results  (of  the 


dustry. 

The -rationale  for  these  reoommendatlooa  la 
contained  In  the  full  text  of  my  letter  to 
the  President,  which  is  appended. 

On  September  1st  I  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  ExecuUve  Office  BuUdlng  with  rep- 
reacntatlves  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
trade  associations,  the  trade  associations  of 
various  fuels  Industries,  the  railroads,  and 
a  group  of  senior  government  officials.  The 
meeting  vu  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr.  McCracken. 


survey)  substantiate  our  concern  over  the  ^^  ^^^  instrucUon  of  the  President's  Do- 
gravity  of  this  situation  •  And  I  added,  it  ^^y^,  council,  and  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Mc- 
appears  to  us  that  the  Federal  government  j,^j^,.^gjj  ^he  announced  purpose  of  the 
should  offer  assistance  and  gtildance  In  this  .   . 

matter." 

Price  increases  cited 

On  July  7.  1970. 1  wrote  to  President  NUon 
once  more  to  express  our  Association's  con- 
cern about  the  difficulty  many  of  our  mem- 
ber utUiUes  were  experiencing  in  obtaining 
adequate  coal  supplies,  and  about  wide- 
spread reports  of  price  Increases  for  coal 
of  as  much  as  507-:  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  My  letter  urged  the  President  to  con- 
sider the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  such 
price  increases. 

Large  increases  in  coal  prices  to  electric 
utilities  are  Ukely  to  be  embodied  In  higher 
electric  rates.  Because  electricity  Is  used  in 
virtually  all  manufacturing  and  service  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  homes  and  commercial 


meeting  was  to  "discuss  the  outlook  for  power 
and  fuel  supplies  for  the  coming  winter  and 
the  next  five  years  and  to  advise  us  (the 
Domestic  Coimcll )  on  appropriate  poUcy 
measures." 

The  meeting  lasted  for  about  two  hours, 
but  almoat  no  Umo  was  spent  on  the  prob- 
lem of  fuel  supplies  for  the  coming  winter. 
Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  enumeration 
of  various  government  subsidies  desired  by 
fuel  producers  In  order  to  provide  incentives 
they  felt  were  necessary  to  Induce  them  to 
help  solve  what  they  viewed  as  a  worsening 
long-term  fuel  crisis.  I  left  the  meeting  with 
no  feaUng  of  assurance  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  resolve  the  serious  fuel  problema 
confronting  many  local  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric utlUUes.  Among  those  problems  I  moet 


per  ton  for  transportation.  The  utility 
took  bids  In  August  for  September  delivery 
of  coal.  TNvo  bids  were  received:  1)  a  bid  for 
coal  at  tlCSO  per  ton  plus  M  20  per  ton 
transportation.  Arm  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember only:  and  3)  a  bid  for  coal  at  «I13S 
per  ton  plus  *4.20  per  ton  transportation, 
Arm  through  September  only. 

The  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of 
Los  Angeles,  California  Is  1>^  mltUon  barrels 
short  In  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  it  has  imder 
contract  to  meet  Its  annual  requirement. 

For  its  Shawnee  steam  plant  in  Kentucky. 
TV  A  was  paying  94  00  a  ton  for  low  quality 
coal  in  1967  and  1968.  In  June  of  1969,  the 
price  was  »5.00  and  In  July.  1970.  It  ro«  to 
$7.75  a  ton.  In  TVA's  Kingston  plant  In  east 
Tennessee  prices  have  Increased  from  1957- 
68  levels  of  H&O  to  SS.OO  per  ton,  to  June, 
1969  levels  of  •5.40  per  ton.  and  July.  1970. 
prices  of  »8  20  per  ton.  At  TVA's  Widow's 
Creek  plant  In  northeast  Alabama,  the  aver- 
age price  rose  from  M-SO  in  1967  and  1968, 
to  tS.SO  m  June.  1969,  and  $7.00  to  M.OO  per 
ton  in  JiUy.  1970. 

The  community  of  Trinidad,  Colorado  re- 
ports that  less  than  half  of  the  natural  gas 
supply  required  for  electric  utility  genera- 
tion will  be  firm  after  October  Ist:  the  bal- 
ance win  be  supplied  on  an  InterrupUble 
basis.  They  have  only  a  4  day  supply  of  their 
alternate  fuel.  The  price  of  natural  gas  has 
Increased  by  99.7%  since  January  1st. 


Some  of  the  many  other  commuoltles  that 
are  experiencing  similar  problems,  and  the 
amount  by  which  their  fuel  costs  have  In- 
creased since  January  1.  1970,  include:  Hen- 
derson. Kentucky,  coal.  44^6;  Frankfort.  In- 
diana, coal.  32%:  Mcpherson,  Kansas,  oil, 
20-50%:  Columbtis,  Ohio.  coal.  62.6%;  Pub- 
lic Lighting  Commission  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, coal,  87%:  Orlando.  Florida,  natural  gas, 
20%:  Pasadena.  California,  oil.  32%^;  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  coal.  42*^:  Plqua.  Ohio.  coal. 
31.1%;  Sioux  Palls.  South  Dakota,  oil.  50%; 
Falrbury.  Nebraska,  oil.  26%:  Palnesvllle, 
Ohio,  coal,  34.3%  ;  Napoleon.  Ohio,  coal,  31%: 
Sleepy  Eye.  Minnesota,  coal  365%;  and  8e- 
bring.  Florida,  natural  gas.  34.5%.  This  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  lists,  but  Is  only  a 
random  sample.  In  many  instances  the  price 
increases  of  coal  are  understated  In  that  new 
contracts  are  for  vastly  inferior  quality  coal. 

Although  all  the  utUlties  I  have  listed 
are  publicly  owned  utilities,  fuel  problems 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  public 
sector  of  the  electric  utility  industry. 

Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York  City  re- 
ports that  for  high  quality  low-sulfur  coal 
tuder  long-term  contracts.  U  is  paying  »I4.00 
per  ton  In  1970,  compared  to  an  average  of 
about  tlO.oa  per  ton  in  1969. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  System,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  coal  users,  has  a-arned  that 
there  Is  "a  very  clear  and  present  danger 
that  serious  shortages  of  electric  power  will 
result  this  winter."  Mr.  Cook  has  further 
stated  that  the  supply  of  coal  stored  at  a 
number  of  A£P  System  generating  stations 
is  "dangerously  low"  and  that  "In  some 
eases,  adequate  supplies  ore  unobtainable 
Tlrtually  at  any  price."  The  head  of  the  AEP 
system,  which  generates  98%  of  lU  power 
from  coal,  asserted  in  a  September  4  tele- 
gram to  a  number  of  high  government  of- 
ficials that  "This  condition  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  serious  day  by  day  and 
has  now  reached  the  proport4ons  of  a  major 
crisis," 

Duke  Power  Company  has  reported  that 
Its  coal  inventory  is  down  sharply  while  its 
costs  are  rapidly  escalating.  It  reports  that 
Its  coal  oosta  have  Increased  by  40%  In  the 
past  year  and  that  It  "faces  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  less  and  less  coal  at  higher  and 
higher  prices."  Duke's  cost  for  spot  coal,  as 
opposed  to  contract  coal,  has  increased  by 
66%  over  the  past  year. 

Slimination  of  oti  import  quota*  urged 

The  causes  of  the  present  fuel  crisis  are 
many,  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  attempt 
to  weight  them  In  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. Government  policy  has  not  always 
been  designed  to  alleviate  shortages  and  pro- 
tect consumers  from  inflated  prices.  A  case 
In  point  Is  the  system  of  oil  Import  quotas. 

One  factor  Umltmg  the  avaUabllity  of  fuel 
for  electric  power  generation  has  been  the 
declining  U.S.  production  of  residual  oil  as 
refiners  have  devoted  more  of  their  capacity 
to  higher-prtce  fuels.  As  a  result,  utUlties 
have  used  more  and  more  foreign  reeldtial  oU. 
In  the  midst  of  many  obvious  signs  of  the 
serious  ma^nttude  of  the  developmg  fuel 
crtsU,  and  in  the  face  of  objections  from 
consumer  groups  and  others,  the  Adminis- 
tration announced  on  August  17  that  It 
would  not  give  further  consideration  to  shift- 
ing oU  import  controls  from  the  present 
quota  system  to  a  tariff  system  which  would 
allow  more  foreign  oU  to  flow  into  the  coun- 
try. Previously,  a  Cabinet-level  task  force  had 
recommended  shifting  to  tariffs. 

In  view  of  the  short^e  of  oU,  it  seems  to 
us  inconceivable  that  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  oU  imports.  Some  experts  hava 
ealculated  that  oU  Import  quotas  result  in 
higher  prices  for  petroleum  products,  coat- 
ing the  American  public  about  •?  bUlton  a 
year.  Although  it  Is  true  that  International 
problems  and  tanker  shortages  have  at  the 
present  time  restricted  the  availabUIty  of 
foreign  oU,  hc^>efiUly  these  problems  will  b« 
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resolved  In  time,  permitting  us  to  conserve 
our  Oil  for  future  use.  Meanwhile,  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil  would  permit  us  to 
continue  to  develop  our  refinery  capacity 
which  could  be  utUlzed  for  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  oU. 

Monopoly  trends  m  energy  industry  feared 
Although  our  Government's  oil  import  pol- 
icy undoubtedly  has  had  a  serious  impact  on 
the  price  as  well  as  availability  of  petroleum, 
perhaps  of  even  greater  tong-range  sig- 
nificance is  the  alarming  recent  trend  of  the 
oil  companies  to  acquire  competing  fuels, 
particularly  coal  and  uranium.  This  pwllcy 
may  be  profitable  to  the  oil  companies  and 
make  economic  sense  to  the  managements 
of  these  companies,  but  it  could  t>e  disastrous 
if  It  should  be  permitted  to  become  a  part  of 
national  economic  and  social  poUcy.  The  po- 
tential which  such  monopolistic  control 
holds  In  making  possible  manipulations  in 
the  price  and  availability  of  fuels  Is  frighten- 
ing, and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Reports  in  the  trade  press  and  elsewhere 
suggest  that  oU  companies,  which  also  own 
natural  gas  and  cool  operations,  are  refusing 
to  invest  capital  In  the  latter  two  types  of 
activity  because  they  can  earn  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  capital  Invested  In  oU  opera- 
tions. The  Industry  demands  that  consumers 
pay  higher  prices  for  natural  gas  and  coal  or 
go  without.  This  despite  the  fact  that  those 
same  consumers  pay  enormous  subsidlee 
through  tax  structure  and  through  artificial- 
ly maintained  product  prices  so  as  to  produce 
the  high  rate  of  return  on  capital  investment 
enjoyed  by  oil  producers. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  headed  by  Sen. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  heard  testimony  at  hearings 
In  May  of  this  year  about  the  oil  companies' 
tighening  web  of  control  over  their  previous 
competttoTE.  especially  coal  and  uranium. 

Despite  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee by  Walker  B.  Comegys,  deputy  assistant 
attorney -general  of  the  U.S..  wherein  Mr. 
Com^ys  said  that  "we  cannot  lightly  fore- 
go interfuel  competition  as  the  most  effective 
long-term  force  for  consxmier  protection  In 
the  energy  fleld".  we  cannot  find  evidence 
that  the  Justice  Department  Is  taking  active 
measures  to  promote  or  protect  such  com- 
petition. 

OU  company  domination  at  other  fuels 
was  not  a  problem  until  the  mld-I960a.  GtUf 
Oil  acquired  Plttaburgh  &  Midway,  which 
accounts  for  about  2%  of  the  Nation's  coal 
production.  In  1963.  But  the  big  develop- 
ment came  in  1966  when  Continental  OU  Co. 
bought  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  which  pro- 
duces one-eighth  of  the  coal  in  the  U.S.  Mr. 
Comegys  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
J  ust  ice  Departmen  t  did  not  oppose  that 
takeover  because  the  merger  trend  was  not 
yet  evident.  He  said,  howevei .  that  "we 
will  scrutinize  with  great  care  any  futtire 
proposals   for   such   inter-fuel   mergers." 

Dr.  Bruce  Netachert  of  National  Eco- 
nomic Beeearch  Associates,  an  independent 
consulting  firm  In  Washington,  presented  a 
study  to  the  subcommittee  which  stated  that 
competition  for  the  energy  market  "Is  aert- 
ously  threatened  by  the  emergence  in  the 
past  few  years  of  the  self-styled  'energy  com- 
pany'." Dr.  Netschert  said  that  Himible  OU. 
largest  domestic  aflUiate  of  Jeraey  Standard, 
Is  "one  of  the  two  largest  owners  of  coal 
reserves  In  the  Nation."  Mr.  Comegys  testified 
that  Humble  owns  vast  reeerves  in  IlUnols, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  spent  •I2-milIion  on  coal  ac- 
quisitions In   1968  alone. 

The  NERA  report  reveals  that  of  the  38 
largest  oil  compatUes  in  the  U.S..  all  have 
positions  in  natural  gas,  18  have  positions  in 
oU  shale,  IB  have  gone  Into  the  uranium 
business.  11  Into  the  coal  business,  and  7 
have  positions  in  tar  sands.  In  the  nuclear 
power  field.  23%  of  the  nation's  uranium 
milling  capacity  is  owned  by  the  oU  oom- 
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pony,  Kert-McGee  Corporation.  Another  4% 
Is  partly  owned  by  Kerr-McGee.  and  an  addi- 
tional 8%  by  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Many  economists  have  pointed  out  that 
petroleum  companies  have  a  natural  interest 
In  acquiring  coal  reserves  because  research 
promises  to  develop  methods  of  converting 
coal  into  gasoline  or  pipeline  gas.  But  na- 
tional antitrust  policy.  Dr.  Netschert  said, 
"raises  serious  questions  atmut  these  moves. 
How  can  the  public  be  sure,  for  example. 
thflt  the  emergence  of  the  sjmihetic  fuels  In- 
dustries a'iU  occur  at  the  pace  which  eco- 
nomic circumstances  would,  under  free 
market  forces,  dictate?  It  could  well  be  that 
the  self-interest  of  certain  companies  with 
dominant  positions,  if  not  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  would  call  for  delaying  the  in- 
auguration of  a  synthetic  fuels  indtwtry  in 
order  to  protect  existing  positions  in  crude 
oU  and  natural  gas." 

S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Staff  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  m  testimony  before  the 
same  subcommittee,  agreed  with  the  NERA 
conclusion.  "CompeUtion  among  gas  produc- 
ers and  between  oU  and  gas  would  be  more 
certain  in  the  future,"  he  said,  "if  synthetic 
gas  were  produced  by  an  independent  cool  in- 
dustry supplying  gas  to  independent  gas  pipe- 
lines and  distributors,  rather  than  by  one 
where  synthetic  production  was  controlled  by 
oil  companies." 

Mr.  Freeman  claims  that : 
We  are  witnessing  a  major  transformation 
of  ithe  energy  field)  with  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. The  transformation  deserves  in- 
tensive scrutiny  by  ail  concerned  .  .  . 

The  speed  and  scale  of  the  dominance  of 
the  Independent  coal  mdustry  by  their  petro- 
leum company  competitors  raises  a  question 
of  whether  the  public  interest  Is  being  best 
served.  Only  two  of  the  largest  coal  companies 
are  independently  owned  any  longer.  The  re- 
maining eight,  which  account  for  43.9%.  of 
coal  production,  are  owned  by  oU  oon^ianies, 
other  minerals  companies  or  other  large  in- 
dustrial concerns  with  other  stakes  in  the 
energy  field.  These  same  eight  companies 
with  outside  ownership  opened  over  76%  of 
the  new  mines  in  the  United  BUtes  in  1968 — 
new  coal  mines. 

Of  the  15  significant  uranium  discoveries  in 
1968.  eight  were  by  oU  companies.  Oil  com- 
panies produced  14%  of  domestic  uranium 
production  In  1969  and  as  of  Jan.  1.  1970, 
controlled  45%  of  the  known  uranium 
reserves. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  manager  of  power  for 
TVA.  in  testimony  before  the  Senau  Inter- 
govemmentai  Relations  Subcommittee. 
warned  that  the  people  who  control  cool  pro- 
duction also  control  natural  gas,  and  "in  a 
short  period  of  Ume.  the  same  people  will 
control  the  whole  energy  picture." 

A  recent  study  by  the  Nashville  Tennes 
seean  concluded : 

The  Nation's  major  oil  companies  and  three 
not  unfriendly  conglomerates,  buying  quietly 
since  1966,  have  cornered  the  cool  supply  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  entire  coun- 
try ..  .  ControUlng  nearly  80%  of  TVA's  coal 
market  and  taking  advantage  since  January 
of  a  rapidly  developing  shortage  of  all  fuels, 
they  have  doubled  coal  prices  to  TVA  . .  .  the 
controUers  have  the  power  to  double  coal 
prices  Again  between  now  and  the  end  of 
winter. 

In  concluding  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antiturst  and  Monopoly. 
Dr.  Netschert  of  NKRA  delivered  an  ominous 
warning: 

The  development  of  the  energy  company 
presages  interfuel  competition  dominated 
at  both  the  supply  and  the  consumer  lerela 
by  firms  of  immense  slxe  and  power.  Bls- 
toricaily.  these  kinds  of  Issues  have  been  the 
preserve  of  stem  antitrust  enforcement 
against  monopolies  deliberately  being  cre- 
ated. Yet  for  from  being  confronted  by  the 
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linuisuotu  on  raarket  power— ludMd.  even 
dissolution  Biid  dlvMUture— thai  a  sound 
compeutiun  prescrviug  imturust  poUcy 
might  be  cJipected  w  decree,  the  energy 
companies  have  groviu  apace,  Iree  of  the 
regulation  that  go\ern»  many  o(  their  com- 
pettturs.  but  unimpeded  by  the  strictures 
of  anutrusi  poUcy  to  which  many  ol  their 
le%o  powerJul  compeutors  hare  been  fre- 
quently subjected  The  American  consumer 
may  well  ask  why  antnuriit  objections  to 
energ>'  company  seU-aggrandistemenc  have 
not  been   interpcsed. 

We  hope  that  your  Committee  will  Join 
the  growing  clamor  lor  prompt  and  decisive 
invesitgauon  and  action  by  the  Justice  De- 
panment  to  insure  compeciuou  in  the  fuels 
uidustr>" 

Fuel*  ahortagea  could  reduce  competition  in 
etfctric  industrp 
Another  Mpect  of  the  competitive  problem 
which  15  of  concern  to  APPA  Is  the  poeslbtllty 
that  fuel  shortage*  and  run-away  fuel  prices 
will  lead  to  further  concentration  in  the  elec- 
tric uiiUtv  industry  Itself. 

Publicly  owned  electric  utilities  seem  to 
have  been  hit  esrUer  and  harder  by  the  fuel 
crisis  than  privately  owned  utllltiea.  There 
are  two  obvious  reasons  why  this  should  be 
so 

I  Many  publicly  owned  utilities  operate 
under  statutory  restrictions  which  prohibit 
them  from  entering  Into  long-term  fuel  con- 
tract*; therefore,  price  increases  can  be 
passed  on  to  them  sooner. 

2.  Publicly  owned  electric  utility  systems 
tend  to  be  small  and  are.  therefore,  less 
likely  to  be  preferred  customers  of  fuel  sup- 
pliers They  are  also  less  able  to  make 
large  capital  expenditures  on  their  own  In 
order  to  directly  acquire  fuel  reserves,  trans- 
portation facilities,  etc  .  and  thereby  protect 
themselves  from  shortages  and  artificially 
inflated  prices. 

For  these  reasons,  the  present  chaotic 
situation  in  fuels  may  have  the  effect  of 
maklnf  publicly  owned  utilities  more  vul- 
nerable to  acquisition  by  larger  privately 
owned  competitors.  IT  this  should  be  the  re- 
sult at  the  present  fuel  shortage,  the  public 
would  suffer  doubly  by  losing  the  important 
competitive,  or  "yardstick."  effffect  of  public 
power — a  device  which  has  been  significant 
In  holding  down  the  rates  of  the  privately 
owned  electric  utilities. 

I  have  devoted  a  major  portion  of  this 
statement  to  the  fuels  problem  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  most  urgent  <uid  the  most  seri- 
ous one  facing  electric  utilities  and  their 
consumers. 

Long-range  energy  policy  needed 
Mo6t  of  the  measurea  I  have  recommended 
deal  with  the  relatively  short-range  situa- 
tion. Over  the  long  nm.  tt  Is  cAvlous  that 
our  Nation  must  develop  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy policy  which,  among  other  things. 
would  deal  with  such  questions  as  (1)  the 
Nation's  future  energy  requirements;  (2) 
the  availability  of  energy  resources  to  meet 
those  requirements  with  minimal  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment;  (31  whether 
certain  fuels  should  be  reserved  for  certain 
uses  for  which  they  are  best  suited;  <♦)  the 
scope  snd  emphasis  of  research  needed  to 
provide  the  best  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources,  and  (5)  the  Implications 
of  monopoly  trends  in  the  fuels  Industry. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Energy  Commis- 
sion which  would  conduct  a  study  such  as 
I  have  Indicated.  We  support  such  a  con- 
cept, 6xxd  would  hope  that  a  National  En- 
ergy Commission,  If  eetabllshed,  would  con- 
sider the  questions  I  have  noted  above,  and 
would  include  adequate  eonsiuner  represen- 
tation. 

Development  of  hydro  power  urged 

The  emphaals  on  the  fuels  problem  will 

not.  I  hope,  detract  from  continued  Interest 
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in  the  development  of  our  Nation's  hydro- 
electric resources.  Although  hydroelectric 
dams  are  opposed  by  some  conservationists, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  tact  that 
hydroelectric  power  Is  stlU  the  only  non- 
polluting,  renewable  source  of  energy,  and 
m  many  cases  it  is  a  much  preferable  al- 
ternative, from  on  environmental  stand- 
point, than  other  forms  of  generation. 

In  this  context,  and  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  power  on  the  East 
Coast,  the  rejection  by  the  House  this  week 
of  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project  is 
incomprehensible.  Even  more  Incomprehen- 
sible is  the  tremendous  lobbying  campaign 
conducted  by  the  power  companies  in  op- 
position to  this  project  which  would  be  so 
benenclal  to  electric  utilities  throughout 
the  Northeast.  The  position  of  these  utili- 
ties is  perhaps  understandable  only  in  light 
of  their  selfish  and  Irrational  fears  of  the 
competitive  "yardstick"  effect  of  this  Fed- 
eral power  project 

We  hope  that  your  Committee  will  urge 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  feasible 
hydroelectric  projects,  including  Dlckey- 
t4ncoln  School.  According  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  there  remain  some  130.- 
OOOOOO  kUowatw  of  undeveloped  hydroelec- 
tric power  capacity  in  the  UiUted  SUtes— a 
not  Insignificant  amount.  The  fuels  short- 
age heightens  the  urgency  of  development 
of  this  capacity,  in  a  way  benefitting  oil 
electric  consumers. 

Widespread  brownouts  on  the  East  Coast 
this  week  are  a  strong  reminder  that  many 
other  serious  problems  also  confront  the 
electric  industry.  Capacity  shortages,  delays 
In  the  InstallaUon  of  new  equipment,  the 
necessity  for  more  comprehensive,  loog- 
range  planning  by  the  utlUty  Industry,  ond 
the  need  for  developing  new  mechanisms  to 
resolve  differences  between  environmental- 
ists and  electric  utilities  cry  for  attention. 
Policies  on.  siting  needed 
Bills  are  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  would  treat  with  many  of  these  Inter- 
related problems.  Perhaps  the  most  urgent 
need  is  for  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  an  orderly  means  of  planning  for  the  sit- 
ing of  thermal  generating  stations  and  rout- 
ing of  associated  transmission  lines.  In  this 
connection,  our  Association,  at  its  moat  re- 
cent annual  conference,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  states  that  such  plans  should  provide: 

1.  Maximum  comprehensive  regional  de- 
velopment of  sU-es  with  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  all  utilites  to  participate  directly  In 
the  benefits  of  their  development. 

2.  Pull  compliance  with  applicable  air. 
wa:er,  health  and  safety  requirements  of 
8tat«  or  Federal  laws. 

3.  Appropriate  recognition  of  pertinent 
Land  use  plans  prepared  by  public  agencies. 

4.  Availability  to  electric  power  consumers 
of  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  on  rates  and 
power  avaUablllty  of  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems  connected  with  site  selec- 
tion. 

To  insure  definite  decisions  In  a  timely 
fashion  In  any  regulatorj-  review  of  siting  of 
thermal  generating  facilities  simed  at  cer- 
tUvlng  sites,  the  process  should  insure: 

i.  Establishment  of  clear,  fair  and  reason- 
able standards  by  which  proposed  sites  will 
be  evaluated,  locludlng  consideration  of  the 
long-range  demand  for  and  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric power. 

2.  Consolidation  of  responsibility  for  re- 
view In  a  single  agency,  council,  or  commis- 
sion with  authority  to  decide  the  Issues  In- 
volved, and  to  Issue  a  specific  certificate  or 
license  to  authorize  the  construction  snd 
operation  of  the  proposed  project  at  the  pro- 
posed site. 

3.  Creation  of  a  si>eclfled,  orderly  procedure 
for  analyzing  proposed  sites  with  a  bullt-ln 
time  schedule  for  completion  of  various  steps 
and  reasonable  limits  on  the  sums  an  appli- 
cant may  be  required  to  spend  to  prove  the 
CeasibiUty  of  a  proposed  site. 
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4.  Assurance  of  a  full  opportunity  for  cltl* 
zen  participation  Ui  the  site  evaluation 
process. 

5.  Insurance  of  "finality"  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  procedure,  assuring  that  the  govern- 
mental, regulatory,  and  other  agencies  will 
be  bound  by  the  decision  and  that  a  utility 
may  proceed  to  develop  a  site  which  is  ap- 
proved. To  Insure  implementation  of  these 
basic  procedures  on  a  uniform  basis,  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Federal  government 
to  require  that  all  states  put  these  -'mini- 
mum" principles  Into  effect,  or  to  do  so  Itself 
where  a  state  falls  to  act;  to  review  proce- 
dures set  up  by  the  states  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  they  meet '  mlnl- 
mums";  and  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  agent 
for  achievement  of  planning  purpo.^s  which 
transcend  state  boundaries  and  involve  re- 
gional, interregional,  or  national  questions. 

Greatly  accelerated  research  program 

needed 
And  finally.  I  hope  that  your  Committee 
will  recommend  a  greatly  accelerated  re- 
search program  covering  the  electric  indus- 
try. This  Industry  has  been  rightly  criticized 
In  many  quarters  for  Its  meager  contributions 
to  research.  For  example,  the  most  recent 
figures  available  from  the  Federal  Power 
Comml-sslon  Indicates  that  in  1968  the  pri- 
vately owned  companies  spent  only  about 
,23rp  of  their  electric  operating  revenues  for 
research— a  considerably  smaller  proportion 
than  that  spent  by  many  other  major  Indus- 
tries. Al»hough  there  are  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, and  although  their  contributions 
for  research  are  increasing  steadily,  the  pub- 
licly owned  electric  utilities  likewise  do  not 
have  a  satisfactory  record  of  supporting 
researtrh. 

Consequently,  our  Aasoclotlon,  in  a  Na- 
tional Power  Policy  Statement  adopted  at 
our  recent  annual  conference  In  Memphis, 
Tenn..  on  April  29.  1970,  advocated  that  the 
Federal  government  should  annu.tlly  assess 
each  electric  utility  In  the  United  States  a 
reasonable  sum  on  a  kilowatt-hour  sales 
basis  with  the  resultant  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended on  projects  selected  by  a  cooperative 
government-industry   management  group. 

The  acceleration  of  research  efforts  may 
well  hold  the  key  not  only  to  producing  an 
abundance  of  energy  from  new  sources,  such 
as  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD)  or  fusion, 
but  also  could  lead  the  way  to  sharply  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  environmental  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy. 

If — oa  seems  apparent — an  abundance  of 
energy  is  vital  to  the  human  environment  of 
the  United  States  and  all  the  other  Nations 
of  the  world,  then  nothing  should  command 
higher  priority  than  intensified  research  to 
provide  such  energy  with  no  detrimental 
effects  to  our  physical  environment.  We 
therefore  urge  your  Committee  to  support 
adequate  funding  of  such  research,  and  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  other  policies  which 
win  assure  that  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
receive  the  benefits  of  such  research  and 
development. 

AMKBICAN    PtJBLIC   POWKB    AaSOClATlON. 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  27. 1970. 
Ths  Pmesmxm'. 
The  White  House. 
Washingtfm.  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  PaEsmBNT:  The  critical  shortage 
and  rapidly  escalating  prices  of  fuels — par- 
tlctilarly  coal  and  oil — demand  drastic, 
prompt  action  U  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  to  avert  widespread  blackouts  or 
brownouts  and  sharp  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  electric  energy. 

As  early  as  March  23.  1970,  I  wrote  you 
about  the  critical  coal  shortage  and  rapidly 
increasing  coal  prices  which  were  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  member  uUlitles  of  this 
Association — that  Is,  municipal  and  other 
local  publicly  owned  electric  uUlitlea.  Since 
that  time  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
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or  no  improvement  In  the  coal  situation,  and 
meanwhile  crlUcal  problems  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  supply  and  price  of  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

For  example.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  I  received  last  week  from  Mr. 
Howard  W.  '>}wn,  General  Manager  of  Muni- 
cipal Utilities.  Vtneland.  N.J.  Mr.  Down's 
telegram  describes  the  Vlneland  Municipal 
UUUUes'  inability  to  obuin  oil  or  coal  with 
which  to  fire  lu  electric  generating  plant, 
and  requests  government  action  to  allocate 
oil  supplies  to  priority  users. 

Various  Federal  agencies  also  have  been 
advised  of  the  difficulties  being  experienced 
by  the  municipal  electric  utility  in  Brain- 
tree.  Mass.,  in  its  efloru  to  obtain  bids  for 
winter  fuel  requirements  for  its  electric  gen- 
erating plant.  Despite  vigorous  efforts  being 
made  by  officials  of  the  Braintree  uUllty. 
Braintree  Is  stll  unalble  to  secure  any  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
does  not  have  its  winter  requirements  under 
contract.  What  oil  Braintree  has  been  able 
to  purchase  has  cost  twice  as  much  as  oil 
puch:ised  under  one-year  contracts  which  ex- 
pired this  summer. 

The  examples  of  Braintree  and  Vlneland 
are  not  isolated,  but  rather  are  symptomatic 
of  a  critical  and  rapidly  worsening  situation. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  NaUon's 
largest  electric  power  system,  was  reported 
recently  to  have  a  coal  supply  of  only  10  to  12 
day?,  and  only  four  days  at  some  of  its 
pile  of  about  60  days.  Furthermore.  TVA  Is 
plants,  compared  with  a  normal  overall  stock- 
paying  as  much  as  IOC,  more  for  coal  than 
It  W.16  paying  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
TV.\  5  scheduled  rate  Increase  of  almost  25 '"r 
on  October  l  is  largely  attributable  to  in- 
creased fuel  costs:  the  agency  has  estimated 
that  nearly  601  of  the  rate  increase  is  neces- 
sitated by' increased  fuel  costs,  and  that  ad- 
ditional rate  increases  will  be  imperative  un- 
less coal  prices  can  be  stabilized. 

I  am  5ure  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  fur- 
ther details,  because  several  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  In  Its  first  "Inflation  alert"  your 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reported  that 
prices  of  industrial  fuel  oil  rose  at  an  annual 
rnte  of  48''  during  the  first  half  of  1970,  and 
bituminous  coal  prices  Increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  58'v . 

Becauic  of  the  critical  and  urgent  nature 
of  this  situation,  and  because  the  Nation's 
economy,  social  life  and  nation.'ii  defense 
are  so  dependent  upon  an  adequate,  reliable 
supply  of  energy.  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
suggest  that  your  Administration  promptly 
take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Allocation  of  fuels  in  scarce  aupply. — 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
mtle  can  be  done  now  to  avert  shortages  of 
fuel  supplies  this  winter.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  fuels  situation  may  be  a  criti- 
cal one  for  several  years.  Given  this  situation, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  alternative  to 
the  Federal  government  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  allocation  of  scarce  fuels  this  winter. 

Distasteful  as  many  may  find  any  form  of 
government  allocation,  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  much  superior  alternative  to  informal  al- 
location procedures  such  as  the  one  that  now 
exiBW  for  residual  fuel  oil.  Those  who  are 
having  difficulty  obtaining  residual  oil  are 
knocking  on  doors  In  Washington  and  taking 
other  steps  to  stimulate  whatever  pressure 
Government  agencies  and  individual  officials 
can  Apply,  so  that  needed  facilities  can  be 
kept  In  operation.  As  a  matter  of  Oorern- 
meut  policy,  such  a  haphsEard  system  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate  and  Inadequate  In  assur- 
ing rational  distribution  of  a  commodity  that 
Is  so  vital  to  our  national  welfare.  If  oil  or 
any  other  essential  fuel  Is  in  short  supply. 
and  there  Is  not  enough  to  meet  all  demands. 
then  a  fair  system  of  allocation  based  on  past 
usage  and  essentiality  to  public  health  and 
safetv  and  national  defense  should  be  estab- 
lished. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  which  was  originally  adopted 
by  the  Congress  during  the  Korean  War.  con- 
tains standby  powers  which  can  be  Invoked 
by  you  to  permit  the  Federal  government  to 
set  up  an  allocation  program  for  critical  ma- 
terials and  facilities  that  are  in  short  sup- 
ply and  that  are  essential  to  the  lutlonal  de- 
fense. I  urge  you  to  use  these  powers  to 
establish  a  system  of  allocation  of  fuels  to 
electric  utilities  and  other  priorities  users. 
To  the  extent  that  shortages  of  coal  are  due 
to  an  inadequate  supply  of  coal  cars  or  other 
facilities,  the  allocation  system  should  ex- 
tend to  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

2.  Cool  export  policies. — We  have  received 
many  reports  that  a  thriving  export  busi- 
ness for  coal  Is  contributing  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  coal  for  domestic  utility  pur- 
poses. Some  persons  suggest  that  the  way  in 
which  coal  exports  are  causing  the  most  dis- 
ruption of  domestic  coal  supplies  is  that 
coal  cars  are  tied  up  while  waiting  unloading 
at  ports  It  may  be  that  the  question  of 
limiting  the  export  of  coal  should  be  ex- 
amined. That  question,  however,  might  be 
moot  should  an  allocation  program  for  criti- 
cal facilities  that  are  In  short  supply.  Includ- 
ing railroad  coal  cars,   be  Instituted. 

3.  price  controls  on  coal  and  oJf. — Another 
step  that  should  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion Is  the  imposition  of  price  controls 
on  coal  and  oil.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
you  presently  possess  the  authority  to  Insti- 
tute such  controls  This  step,  like  allocation, 
is  one  which  many  would  regard  as  onerotis 
but  the  alternative — unrestrained  price 
gouging — is  far  more  onerous,  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  economy.  TTie  cost  of  energy 
is  factored  into  the  prices  of  almost  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  our  economy: 
consequently,  rapid  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
energy  are  likely  to  have  a  strong  Impact 
on  the  Inflationary  trends  that  are  already 
palnftilly  evident  If  the  p-oducers  of  coal 
and  ou  cannot  voluntarily  show  restraint 
In  their  pricing  policies,  then  there  appears 
to  be  no  alternative  to  imposed  price  ceilings 
during  this  period  of  tight  supplr  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  costs  of  producing  coal 
and  oil  have  risen  as  sharply  in  recent 
months  ns  the  price  increases  for  these  fuels. 

4.  Inrestigation  of  monopoly  trends  ond 
possible  antitrust  violations. — The  growing 
concentration  of  ownership  of  various  com- 
peting fuels  presents  the  very  real  danger  of 
anticompetitive  actions  Inconsistent  with 
present  antitrust  statutes  As  was  pointed 
out  In  The  Washington  Post  of  August  23, 
since  1965  the  Nation's  largest  oil  company, 
Standard  Oil  o^ew  Jersey,  has  become  one 
of  the  two  larger  holders  of  coal  reserves, 
and  in  the  last  five  years  most  of  the  coun- 
try's major  oil  companies  have  acquired  sig- 
nificant holdings  in  every  fuel.  Detailed  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  to  toe  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  National  Economic 
Research  Associates,  a  private  consulting 
firm,  documenting  the  penetration  of  the  26 
largest  oil  companies  into  other  fuel  indus- 
tries, NERA  concluded  that,  "The  acquisi- 
tions by  the  oil  companies  across  the  energy 
market  spectrum  .  .  .  may  be  viewed  as 
classical  horizontal  integration  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  formation  of  the  trusts  in 
the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." We  believe  that  this  growing  concen- 
tration of  control  in  an  Industry  so  vital  to 
the  American  people  cries  out  for  Intensive 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  we  urge  you  to  direct  the  Department  to 
Institute  such  an  investigation  immediately. 

Most  of  the  actions  recommended  shove 
are  directed  toward  meeting  Immediate  prob- 
lems. Obviously,  other  steps  will  be  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  long-range  solution.  I  am  sure 
your  Administration  is  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  long-range  problems  in  the 
fuels  and  energy  field.  Our  Association, 
through  lu  Committee  on  Fuels  Supply,  like- 
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Wise  is  studying  this  matter,  and  we  hope  to 
formulate  a  more  comprehensive  long-range 
program  at  a  later  date. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  by  your 
Administration  in  this  critical  problem,  and 
assure  you  of  our  desire  to  cooperate  fully 
with  you  In  carrying  out  the  steps  we  have 
suggested. 

Sincerely, 

AlCC  fUOQt, 

General  Manager. 

JT7I.V  21.    1970. 
Mr.  Aixx  Radik, 
General  Manager. 

American  Public  Power  Association, 
Washington,  DC: 

During  past  year  city  of  Vlneland  elec- 
trict  utility  converted  to  oil  to  meet  State 
air  pollution  regulations.  Now  using  90.000 
gallons  dally.  Supplier  has  cut  back  delivery 
to  50.000  gallons  daily  September  1  and  wUI 
promise  no  oil  whatsoever  after  October  1, 
1970.  Have  contacted  six  or  seven  biggest 
suf^liers.  None  will  offer  any  oil  In  October. 
Ccal  also  unavailable.  Unless  U^.  Govern- 
ment orders  priority  tu  utlUtles  for  oil  de- 
liveries after  October  l.  we  face  shut  down 
of  BO  per  cent  of  oiu*  plant  production  which 
will  mean  most  of  our  customers  will'  be 
without  light  and  power  service.  We  lu^e 
your  efforts  through  proper  source*  to  ob- 
tain for  UtlUtles  such  priority  effective  Oc- 
tot)er  1. 

HowABS  M.  Down. 
General  Manager  of  Municipal  VtiUtiet. 
City  of  Vi^teland.  NJ. 

Ma.  John  P    OTx&xt   (CoNStaTsirr;  Wash- 

IKGTOM.       D-C  J  :       SOMX      Rxn^CnONS      ON 
EKCaCT   AND  ENTOONMENTAI,  PBOIECIIOK 

We  tend,  I  believe,  to  be  overly  critical  of 
the  energy  Industry  in  our  condemnation  of 
its  seeming  inability  to  continue  to  provide 
the  range  and  quality  of  energy  services  to 
which  we  have  bec<yne  accustomed  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  provide  overnight  solu- 
tions to  the  environmental  problems  of 
which  we  are  now  so  thoroughly  aware.  The 
fact  is  that  the  American  energy  Industry 
historically  has  responded,  and  responded 
well,  to  a  set  of  Instructions  from  American 
consumers  •vhlch  were  in  essence  to  provide 
energy  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  without 
regard  to  its  effects  on  the  environment. 

Over  the  past  two  generations,  a  complex 
and  massive  technology  has  arisen  in  answer 
to  this  simple,  uni-dlmenalonal  consumer 
demand.  In  the  past  three  or  four  years,  a 
major  new  dimension  in  the  requirements  of 
Americsn  energy  consumers  has  developed— 
the  dimension  of  environmental  concern — 
and  the  failure  of  producers  to  meet  this  new 
demand  for  environmental  quality  In  the 
same  manner  that  they  have  met  past  de- 
mands lor  simple  increases  in  energy  sup- 
plies is  creating  a  mounting  sense  of  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  consumer. 

For  bis  part,  the  American  energy  producer 
Is  confused  and  angered  by  the  current  atti- 
tudes of  his  customers.  After  all.  he  has 
managed^-«t  prices  that  are  far  and  away 
the  lowest  m  the  world — to  provide  the  im- 
mense volumes  of  energy  that  have  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  free  Itself  from 
the  age-«ld  chains  of  a  subsistence  economy 
and  to  achieve  the  affluence  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  new  environmental  concerns. 
From  bis  standpoint,  the  American  consumer 
is  In  effect  biting  the  hand  that  fed  It  or — 
more  properly — biting  the  hand  that  gave 
It  teeth. 

The  essential  difficulty  on  both  sides.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  misapprehension  of  the  role  that 
technology  can  play  In  devising  ways  in 
which  we  can.  as  a  nation,  have  our  cake — 
plentiful  supplies  of  energy — and  eat  it  too. 
that  Is  to  say.  wltli  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment. 

Rather  than  lecturing  our  friends  in  the 
petroleum  and  csol  and  pov^Tr  industries  on 
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melr  past  iranigwalons  agamst  the  land. 
»lr  and  «Tittr  In  thl»  country  In  which  aU  of 
us  ar*  heavily  ImpUcated.  we  should  begin  to 
develop  systematically  a  set  ot  requirements 
relaine  to  the  quSfity  ot  our  energy  needs. 
and  work  out  time  schedules  which  take  ac- 
count of  the  reallues  ot  technological  prog- 
ress In  which  these  requirements  must  be 
met  This  Is  necessarUj  a  national  effort  It 
is  I  Bellere.  entirely  counterproductive  for 
one  section  of  the  country  to  Impose  high  air 
quauty  standards  on  the  basis  ot  a  timetable 
that  guarantees  that  the  standard  can  only 
be  met  bv  reducing  air  quality  In  aome  other 
sector  of'  the  nation  This  robbing  of  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  m  air  quality  has  In  fact  been 
tlie  case  with  standards  that  have  t>een  es- 
tablished lor  major  metropolitan  areas  on 
the  eastern  sealioard. 

I  thlnlt  it  13  equally  counterproductive  to 
expect  the  energy-producing  Industry  to  pro- 
vide voluntarily  product*  that  are  con- 
ducive to  environmental  quality.  Production 
of  clean  fuels  Is  more  expensive,  everything 
being  equal,  than  Is  the  production  of  dirty 
fuels  Producers  simply  cannot  be  reaUstl- 
cally  eipected  to  place  themselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  within  their  own  In- 
dtistrles  In  the  hope  that  consumers  will  con- 
tinue to  purchase  their  product*  regardless 
of  price- 

This  new  dimension  In  consumer  demand 
for  energy— the  demand  lor  clean  fuels— la 
unlike  other  expressions  of  consumer  prefer- 
ence In  that  It  cannot  be  effectively  snUs- 
aed  by  the  usual  market  mechanisms.  Re- 
gardless for  example,  ot  a  given  customers 
willingness  to  pay  a  premium  to  eliminate 
thermal  pollution  associated  with  the  power 
that  he  consumes,  he  has  no  alteriMUve  to 
the  purchase  ot  power  from  a  single  utlUty. 
The  only  way  m  which  the  consumer  pref- 
erence tor  nonpoUutlng  power  can  be  ex- 
pressed U  through  regulation 

Something  like  the  Ideal  process  la  now 
going  forward  with  regard  to  automobile 
pollution  exhaust  standards  A  timetable 
IS  being  ironed  out  In  the  democratic  caldron 
of  tree  debate  which  calU  tor  strict  perform- 
ance requirements  over  a  period  sulBclent  to 
permit  the  necessary  technologic  develop- 
ment Very  much  the  same  form  of  environ- 
mental controls— that  Is.  establishment  of 
national  or  regional  performance  require- 
ments through  appropriate  mechanisms  with 
a  timetable  that  Is  technologically  realuuc— 
Is  I  believe,  our  only  hope  of  achieving  a 
nonpoUutlng  energy  economy  at  costs  that 
will  remain  acceptable  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. ^ 
In  summary,  whue  It  can  be  fairly  argued 
that  technology  created  the  mess  In  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  It  can  be  argued  with 
equsl  fairness  that  only  technology  can  get 
us  out  of  It  unless  we  are  wUUng  to  go  back 
to  something  approaching  the  Stone  Age. 
The  chore  then  Is  one  of  first  understanding 
the  possibilities  and  umltatlona  Inherent 
In  technology  and  then  of  providing  the 
proper  signals  to  those  whose  task  »  "  " 
develop  new  production  techniques  to  be 
sure  that  all  of  our  concerns  are  built  into 
the  system  and  not  Just  those  which  seem 
most  Important  at  any  given  point  in  time. 


Mas.  ECTHim  PimaoN   (CoMStmii  Amnsn. 

GiArrr   FooDBl :    Th«   OoNsustta  arro  thx 

MaaKxreLACx 

Chairman  Eaglston.  dlstlngulahed  mem- 
bers ot  the  Committee.  I  am  &ther  Peter- 
son I  am  presently  Consumer  Advisor  for 
Olant  Pood  Stores.  However.  1  am  appearing 
today  on  my  own  behalf  as  former  Assutant 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  party  Is  cJoaely  ex- 
amining the  crises  In  the  human  environ- 
ment. I  expect  that  kind  ot  leadership  from 
the  Democrauc  Party  because  I  l>elleve  It 
represents  a  coalition  of  the  people  who  care 
In  our  nation. 
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We  care  about  air  and  water  pollution;  we 
recognlxe  the  Inequalities  In  our  transporta- 
tion and  medical  delivery  systems,  we  require 
tighter  controls  on  our  utilities  and  modern- 
ization of  our  monetary  system  And  I  believe 
we  are  capable  and  willing  to  provide  the 
leadership  that  will  bring  solution  to  these 
crises  The  Democrats  have  traditionally  been 
the  party  to  recognize  when  the  nation  la  at 
a  crossroads  and  to  seek  the  progressive  path 
rather  than  step  backwards  In  time  on  some 
seemingly  safe,  but  useless  route. 

When  President  Kennedy  told  Congress 
that  consumers  had  four  basic  rights  he 
changed  the  motto  of  the  American  market- 
place from  "Buyer  Beware"  to  "Shopper 
Aware."  Prom  that  moment  on.  It  was  a 
whole  new  ball  game. 

The  consumer  movement  has  grown  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  since  that  time,  and 
broadened  Its  scope  to  encompass  almost  all 
aspects  ot  the  human  environment  It  has 
proved  that  the  consumer  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

But  I  will  limit  my  suggestions  today  to 
the  consumer  and  to  the  marketplace. 

If  President  Keimedy  pointed  up  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  wrought  on  the  consumer  by 
deceptive  marketing  tactics,  crusader  Ralph 
Nader  gave  them  the  facts  they  needed  to  do 
battle  for  their  rights. 

He  proved  that  some  of  their  favorite 
products  were  unsafe,  and  that  even  the  ineat 
on  their  table  might  be  unclean  He  helped 
build  an  aroused  consumer  movement  In  the 
same  way  that  Dpton  Sinclair  alerted  the 
nation  to  a  danger  In  the  marketplace.  But 
once  aroused,  once  Informed,  the  consumer 
was  willing  to  take  It  from  there. 

This  Is  a  time  to  get  out  of  our  traditional 
boxes  and  to  explore  creative  new  forms  and 
new  arrangements  In  our  society.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  to  blur  the  hard  di- 
viding line  that  now  separates  the  consumer 
and  the  corporation.  Today,  many  consumers 
are  demanding— and  many  progressive  com- 
panies are  agreeing— that  there  U  a  place 
within  the  corporate  structure  tor  consumer 
representatives.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  a  con- 
sumer seat  on  the  board  of  directors  In  some 
cases.  In  others,  the  answer  Is  a  fuU-tline 
)ob  In  the  executive  suite  as  a  consumer  ad- 
visor  to  top   management. 

I  must  admit  to  some  nervousness  as  I 
begin  my  new  Job  Inside  business.  It  Is.  alter 
all  a  rather  novel  concept.  But  there  is  no 
natural  law  separating  businessmen  of  good- 
wUl  from  consumers  of  goodwUl.  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  help  demonstrate  that. 

Those  who  established  our  regulatory 
agencies  Intended  them  to  be  the  guanUans 
of  the  public  interest.  Often,  however,  they 
have  become  closer  to  the  industries  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate  than  to  the  public 
whose  Interests  they  are  charged  to  protect. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those  who 
serve  on  regulatory  agencies  fully  and  hon- 
estly represent  the  consumer  point  of  view 
and  the  overall  public  Interest,  and  that  the 
consumer  Interest  has  an  opportunity  equal 
to  that  of  Industry  In  Influencing  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel  to  head  and  operate  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Consumers  are  Just  becoming  aware  of  how 
vital  It  IS  to  preserve  the  commitment  of 
regulatory  bodies  to  the  public  Interest.  They 
want  a  consumer  voice  in  every  council  of 
government  where  It  Is  relevant  and  where 
it  Is  clearly  needed. 

Too  often  we  And  that  the  consumer's 
viewpoint  rec«vea  the  least  attention  Often, 
voices  that  count  most  are  those  of  special 
Interest  lobbyists  who  are  Interested  In  one 
key  change  In  a  blU  or  three  sentences  that 
could  exempt  their  Industry. 

1  wish  to  endorse  testimony  offered  before 
the  House  Democratic  Study  Oroup  earlier 
this  week  by  Rodney  Leonard,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  U3DA  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service.    He    raised    aome   questions    which 
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pointed  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  national 
rood  pollcv— a  policy  designed  in  the  Inter- 
est* of  all  the  people,  not  Just  agricultural 
interests  with  connections  on  key  Congres- 
sional committees. 

Thl5  l5  a  democracy  and  all  aides  must  b* 
given  a  fair  hearing  But  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  some  interesia  receive  a  disproportion- 
ate hearing,  and  thai  consumers  who  may 
have  leas  resources  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

The  consumer  movement  developed  lU 
awareness  at  the  check-out  counter,  and  that 
Is  where  the  action  la  for  most  American 
shoppers.  Food  Is  the  most  frequently  pur- 
chased commodity,  and  the  supermarket  is 
the  place  where  we  can  make  the  greatest 
organizational   and   educational   impact. 

The  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  has 
changed  some  of  the  most  blatant  deceptions 
in  the  boxes  and  bottles  on  our  market 
shelves  But— largely  because  of  powerful 
pressure  groups  which  reacted  automatically 
and  negatively.  It  falls  to  give  aome  very 
basic  Information  which  the  shopper  needs. 
For  example,  when  a  consumer  buys  a  17 
ounce  can  of  corn,  shouldn't  she  know  that 
there  are  only  11  ounces  of  com  and  6  ounces 
of  fluid?  Shouldn't  she  know — as  studies  by 
Consumers  Union  have  shown— that  bacon 
and  sausage  can  shrink  by  as  much  as  one- 
third  to  one-half  in  preparation?  Shouldn't 
she  be  able  to  see  the  entire  atrip  of  bacon — 
not  Just  the  leanest  part? 

If  the  label  on  a  can  of  dog  food  tells  her 
how  much  fat  and  water  Is  inside — ^by  per- 
centages— shouldn't  she  have  the  same  In- 
formation on  her  children's  food? 

The  Information  about  comparable  value 
and  nutrition  should  be  available  at  the 
point  of  purchase.  It  can  do  the  shopper  lit- 
tle good  after  she  has  made  her  selection. 
That  means  that  unit  pricing  must  become 
a  priority  reform  and  that  customers  must 
be  encouraged  to  use  It. 

The  unit  pricing  system  that  Is  the  best  Is 
the  one  which  tells  the  customer  most  clearly 
and  directly  the  price  per  measure  of  each 
Item  on  the  shelf.  That  is  the  only  way  the 
customer  can  see  which  Item  costs  more. 
Let's  leave  It  to  the  shopper  to  decide  If  she 
wants  to  spend  a  premium  price  for  a  favor- 
ite brand,  or.  If  by  experience,  she  learns 
that  the  store  brand  Is  Just  as  good. 

Another  badly-needed  reform  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  clear,  easy-to-read  dating  of 
perishable  fotxSs. 

How  long  has  a  carton  of  milk  been  on  the 
shelf?  The  customer  who  purchases  the  prod- 
uct at  the  small  store  with  small  volume  has 
the  same  right  to  treshnesB  as  the  customer 
who  makes  her  purchase  in  the  supermarket 
with  large  volume.  She  should  know  how 
long  that  product  has  been  on  the  shelf. 

A  consumer  once  wrote  to  me  atwut  pur- 
chasing a  box  of  baking  chocolate.  When 
she  arrived  home  and  read  a  "giveaway"  ad- 
vertisement on  the  back  of  the  box.  she  dis- 
covered the  offer  had  expired  the  previous 
year  One  shouldn't  have  to  be  s  detective, 
hunting  for  clues,  to  find  out  that  a  bos  of 
baking  chocolate  Is  nesrly  two  years  old 

Then  there's  the  question  of  food  additives. 
Lets  take  a  look  at  the  ORAS  list— Gener- 
ally Recognised  As  Safe—  which  Includes 
many  chemicals  that  may  not  really  be  nec- 
essary even  for  the  economic  good  of  the 
country.  Our  motto  should  be:  "When  in 
E>oubt,  Leave  It  Out",  and  perhaps  then  we 
will  not  have  another  cyclamate  scandal- 

Both  the  While  House  Conference  on  Pood 
and  Nutrition  and  consumrr  advisory  com- 
mittees to  the  USDA  have  recommended  nu- 
tritional labeling  of  food.  I  hope  we  can  sUrt 
with  the  house  brands  of  supermarket 
chains.  If  business  wanU  to  play  a  r^le  In 
this  drive  toward  a  healthier  American.  It 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  plunge 

The  dav  after  Robert  Choate  offered  hU 
testimony    on    the    nutritional    failures    of 
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breakfast  cereal,  there  were  shoppers  at  food 
stores  who  arrived  armed  with  the  Uat  of 
cereals  by  nutritional  content.  They  were 
voting  In  favor  of  products  with  the  highest 
nutritional  value.  My  greatest  delight  came 
when  I  heard  a  mother  tell  a  child:  "We  are 
not  buying  the  cereal  because  of  the  toy.  I'd 
rather  buy  you  the  toy  separately  and  make 
sure   you're  getting  a  decent   breakfast." 

Shoppers  can  be  made  aware,  and  I  think 
we  can  do  It.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  learned 
the  enormous  impact  television  has  on  con- 
sumers. I  have  been  shown  lists  which  show 
the  sales  of  a  certain  product  zooming  in  the 
week  following  a  particularly  bard-sell  ad 
campaign.  If  consumers  do  depend  on  tele- 
vision that  much  for  mformatlon  about  the 
producu  they  buy,  then  it  may  be  Incumbent 
on  government  to  demand  equal  time  for 
consumer  organizations  or  protective  agen- 
cies to  present  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Tbey  could  offer  tbe  facts  about  phosphates 
in  detergenu,  additives  in  bread,  the  relative 
nutritional  value  of  soda  pop  and  home- 
made milk  shakes,  and  even  the  relative  nu- 
tritional value  of  prepared,  Instant  foods  as 
compared  with  "made  from  scratch"  dinners. 

My  intention  Is  not  to  hurt  business—or 
clearly  I  would  not  have  accepted  my  present 
position  My  Intention  Is  to  provide  business 
with  a  modem-day  view  of  merchandising 

Philip  Hauser.  director  of  the  population 
research  center  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
recently  defended  himself  In  Advertising  Ape 
against  critics  who  called  bis  demand  for  cor- 
porate social  responsibility  "socialist"  and 
even  "fascist."  He  said  that  the  obstacle  to 
eliminating  poor  housing,  unemployment, 
poverty  and  racial  unrest  is  tbe  attempt  to 
apply  19th  Century  ideology  to  20th  Century 
problems.  The  old  concepts  of  lolssez-falre 
capitalism  are  outmoded,  he  said,  and  sug- 
gested they  be  replaced  with  a  "social  en- 
gineering" approach  to  problems. 

Those  in  business  who  appose  "meddling" 
by  government  and  consumers  would  not 
have  to  tolerate  that  meddling  If  they  had 
not  produced  such  consumer  problems  aa 
non-degradable  packaging,  nutritionally  de- 
ficient  foods  and   harmful  additives. 

Certainly  American  business  has  made  a 
great  positive  contribution.  Their  productive 
capacity  creates  Jobs  and  wealth  for  the 
nation  But  busineas  has  contributed  also  to 
the  problems  of  malnutrition,  tight  house- 
hold budgets,  solid  waste  disposal  and  prod- 
uct safety. 

If  we  call  for  needed  reforms,  it  doesn't 
have  to  mean  less  Jobs.  We  can  have  Jobs 
and  a  free  economy  and  nutrition,  value  and 
safety  as  well. 

Nutritional  expert.  Or.  Jean  Mayer,  has 
examined  our  national  diet  and  finds  we 
score  all  too  low  for  a  naUon  so  wealthy. 
Some  21  percent  of  our  population  has  a 
poor  diet  according  to  the  USDA.  and  another 
50  percent  has  a  diet  that  cannot  tw  called 
good.  Dr.  Mayer  has  said,  "We  have  two  kinds 
of  malnutrition  in  this  country — malnutri- 
tion due  to  poverty  and  malnutrition  due 
to  ignorance  .  .  .  ignorance  being  found  In 
the  middle  class  and  among  the  poor  and 
running  all  the  way  from  a  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  about  nutrition  to  active 
faddism." 

I  believe  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Democracy  Party  that  every  American  child 
be  entitled  to  tbe  food  necessary  for  a  decent 
diet.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with  that 
position.  If  we  fall  back  on  our  traditional 
concept  that  tbe  child  must  be  punished 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  then  we  will  never 
break  this  tragic  chain  of  poverty  which  locks 
our  ghetto  blacks,  our  Chicago  citizens,  our 
Indian  citizens  and  our  Appalachian  citizens 
in  a  tragic  hopelessness. 

We  must  nurture  our  future  generations 
or  reap  the  whirlwind  of  their  despair.  And. 
if  I  might  digress  just  a  moment,  that  means 
nurturing  the  whole  child  by  providing  high 
quality  medical  care  for  all,  and  day  care 
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centers  for  all.  EducaUonal  achievement  will 
come  when  each  child  is  given  a  healthy  start 
in  life,  and  mlnd-buildlng  guidance  from 
the  day  of  his  birth.  If  we  say  this  la  solely 
the  parent's  responsibility,  the  haves  will 
continue  to  have  more  than  the  have-nota 
simply  by  accident  of  birth. 

I  hope  you  will  endorse  a  national  system 
of  day  care  centers  not  only  for  the  working 
woman  or  for  the  poor,  but  for  all  children. 

We  need  more  money  for  a  national  food 
stamp  program  and  we  need  a  more  humane 
way  of  making  the  stamps  available  to  those 
who  are  eligible.  The  sight  of  thousands  of 
New  York  retirees  and  sick  people — men  and 
women  who  are  not  on  welfare — waiting  on 
long  Hues  to  receive  food  stamp  aiq}llcations 
outrages  me.  These  are  people  who  gave  us 
the  underpinnings  of  our  wealth  and  abun- 
dance, and  now  they  are  llter&Uy  left  out 
on  the  sidewalk  to  beg  the  leavings  from 
our  lavish  table. 

Those  who  recel\-e  social  security  check.<i 
can  receive  their  food  stamp  applications  in 
the  mail  the  same  way  that  welfare  rectpt- 
en*s  are  receiving  theirs  In  New  York. 

When  laced  with  a  choice  between  the  bu- 
r^raucratlc  way  and  the  humane  way.  we 
must  consistently  opt  for  the  humane  ap- 
proach If  we  want  a  national  food  policy  that 
Is  faithful  to  the  finest  principles  of  America. 

President  Kennedy's  four  consumsr  rights 
were: 

The  right  to  be  informed; 

The  right  to  a  free  choice; 

The  right  to  safety;  and 

The  right  to  be  heard. 

I  believe  we  Democrats  have  steadfastly 
endorsed  those  rights  and  provided  execu- 
tive and  legislative  leadership  that  gave 
them  life.  But  now  we  must  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. Now  is  the  time  to  add  a  nfth  right — 
the  right  to  recovery.  That  means  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  a  fair  settlement  of  Just 
claims.  The  consumer  must  have  fair  settle- 
ment  of  his  /aai  clairru.  and  we  have  not 
made  enough  progress  toward  that  goal 

Despite  groundwork  laid  tn  President 
Johnson's  Administration,  and  by  my  suc- 
cessor as  Presidential  Consumer  Advisor, 
Betty  Purness,  there  Is  still  no  warranty 
ana  guarantee  law.  There  Is  still  no  law  pro- 
viding the  right  of  consumers  to  file  class 
action  suits  In  Federal  courts. 

The  Admimstratlon  has  offered  a  class 
action  bill  that  I  must  call  as  deceptive  as 
the  methods  it  purports  to  defend  agalnst. 
The  consumer  should  decide  If  he  has  been 
wronged,  not  the  Justice  Department,  And 
the  courts  will  determine  the  value  ot  his 
claim,  not  the  executive  branch. 

We  should  also  work  hard  for  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  offered  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  and  others  to  give  credit  customers 
a  fair  hearing  if  Lhey  are  denied  credit. 

If  we  must  deal  with  computers,  then  let 
us  make  sure  a  flesh -and -blood  person  sits 
behind  each  one.  And  that  department  stores 
don't  limit  their  expressions  of  concern  to 
the  ads  they  run  in  the  newspapers. 

We  can  accomplish  these  goals  In  many 
different  ways.  It  may  not  always  call  for  a 
new  law  and  another  bureaucracy — In  fact. 
I  know  It  should  not.  But  It  does  require 
strong  executive  leadership  and  a  willing 
Congress  to  launch  a  national  crusade. 

I  believe  we  need  Just  such  a  crusade  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  mar- 
ketplocc  deception.  A  crusade  like  the  one 
that  put  an  American  on  the  moon.  And  like 
that  great  feat,  I  want  a  timetable  an- 
nounced— a  reasonable  one.  but  one  that  saya 
that  by  a  certain  date— let's  say  1978 — no 
American  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry  or  die 
of  an  Infection  his  nutrmon-poor  body  could 
not  shake  off. 

Let's  say  that  by  that  date  the  consumer 
will  know  what  be  is  buying  and  what  It 
costs,  and  that  If  he  has  a  complaint,  he  can 
win  Justice  In  U\e  store  and  before  govern- 
ment. 
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As  we  look  ahead  to  ih«  dawning  of  a  new 
decade — a  decade  that  can  become  the  Dec- 
ade of  the  Consumer — we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  a-ords  of  a  great  President, 
Frunklln  D.  Roose\elt.  He  said,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  "I.  for  one.  do  not  believe 
that  the  era  of  the  pioneer  is  at  an  end:  I  only 
believe  that  the  ares  for  pioneering  has 
changed.  The  period  of  geographical  pioneer- 
ing Is  largely  finished.  But,  my  friends,  the 
perlol  of  social  pioneering  is  only  at  lu  be- 
ginning. And  make  no  mistake  about  li- 
the some  quaUiles  cf  heroism  and  faith  and 
vision  that  were  required  to  bring  the  forces 
vt  nature  into  subjection  will  be  required — 
lu  even  greater  measure — to  brmg  under 
control  the  forces  of  modem  society." 

Ma.   Davq)   a.   Swankin,   Washington   Rcf- 

alJiEMTATIVE,  CONSUUEOS  UNION  OSJCCTtVES 
OP  THE  CONSDMim  MOVEMKNT 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Environment: 

1  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  consumer  issues. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Consumers  Union 
IS  a  non-profit  membership  organization 
chartered  in  1936  under  the  laws  of  tbe  state 
of  New  York  to  provide  Information  and 
counsel  to  consiunera  about  the  management 
of  family  expenditures.  Our  financial  support 
comes  from  the  more  than  1.800.000  sub- 
scribers and  newsstand  buyers.  We  accept  no 
support  from  any  commercial  organization. 
Consumer  Reports  carries  no  advertizing.  Be- 
sides testing  and  reporting  test  results  on 
products,  CoTuumer  Reports  publishes  gen- 
eral information  for  consumers  on  health 
and  medicine,  the  economics  of  the  market- 
place and  the  legislative.  Judicial  and  regula- 
tory actions  of  government  affecting  con- 
sumer welfare. 

This  hearing  is  useful  as  an  opportunity 
for  taking  stock  of  where  we  are  and  a'here 
we  should  be  going.  Since  1963  there  has  been 
a  periodic  stock-taking  in  the  form  of  the 
President's  Consumer  Metsages  to  Congress. 
Thetr  style  and  language  have  changed,  but 
the  underlying  ideas  have  remained  the  same 
since  John  F.  Kennedy  conceptUKllzed  con- 
sumerism eight  year?  ago.  That  Is.  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon  all  spoke  of 
the  change  in  the  unwritten  law  of  the  mar- 
ketplace from  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  to 
the  rule  of  cat>eat  renaitor;  of  informed 
choice  being  essential  to  a  free,  responsive 
marketplace:  of  the  four  basic  rights  of  con- 
sumers— to  safety,  to  choice,  to  be  informed, 
and  to  be  heard. 

Each  President,  responding  to  tbe  lasuee 
of  the  day.  sent  to  the  Congress  a  leglslaClve 
program  for  marketplace  reform.  In  many 
instances.  Congress  responded,  and  thus  the 
list  of  new  Federal  consumer  laws,  passed 
■Incc  1962.  Is  a  long  one.  Indeed. 

In  other  Instances.  Congress  itself  attuned 
to  the  growing  consumer  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  cltlsenry.  took  the  lead  away 
from  the  Executive  and  enacted  consumer 
protection  legislation  on  its  own. 

Recently  another  group.  President  Nixon's 
National  Goals  Research  staff,  did  some 
stock-taking  and  produced  a  report  that  in- 
cluded a  chapter  on  consumerism.  We  at 
Consumers  Union  read  that  report  with  great 
Interest,  since  any  report  connected  In  any 
way  with  the  White  House,  regardless  of  Its 
occupant,  carries  a  special  significance.  We 
were  delighted  to  see  that  this  report  rec- 
ognized the  significance  of  the  growth  in  con- 
sumer awareness  during  the  1960's.  We  were 
disappointed,  however,  that  the  report  con- 
cluded that  the  problem  for  the  consumer  Is 
one  of  "too  much  choice".  We  think,  rather, 
that  the  problem  is  one  of  too  little  real 
choice — too  many  products  with  superficial 
or  no  differentiation,  too  little  disclosure  of 
information  on  quality  and  performance. 

Today's  unease  on  the  part  of  both  con- 
sumers and  responsible  businessmen  Is  far 
more  basic  than  tbe  report  auggceta.  It  re- 
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l»t«s  to  sucB  qu«lltr  of  me  questlona  m 
economic  w«5te.  phy«lc»l  and  social  pollu- 
tion, and  the  pubUcs health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  report  Is  less  than  candid  when  It  Ig- 
nores the  consumer  protection  laws  that 
haren  t  worked  and  the  Nader  techniques 
that  have  and  the  lac*  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate responsibility  behind  the  marketing 
practices  that  have  hurt  the  consumer. 
Added  to  all  that,  the  report  contains  no 
blueprint  for  action. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  objectives,  and 
there  Is  a  blueprint. 

The  major  objective  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment can  be  lUted  rather  simply.  It  Is  the 
achievement  of  the  lour  basic  consumer 
righM 

These  rights  must  be  achieved  In  tact  as 
well  as  m  rhetoric.  The  fact  that  the  con- 
sumer wonu  full  Implementation  of  these 
rights,  and  will  be  unwilling  to  settle  for 
an>-thlng  short  of  that .  shows  how  far  consu- 
merism has  oome  In  the  decade  of  the  "eo'a. 
In  the  early  years,  conatimer  actlvuts  were 
satufted  with  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
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us  Instead,  we  are  asJcing  you  to  make  It 
pwsiblr  for  ua  to  fight  for  ourseUe*. 

That  is  the  atgnlflcanoe  of  the  current 
battle  over  the  claas  action  leglfilatlon.  In 
supporting  the  Tydlngs-Eckhardt  bllU.  we 
are  telUng  you  that  we  don't  want  another 
law  that  predicates  marketplace  relwin  on 
vigorous  executive  action.  That's  too  long  a 
shot  to  bet  on  Iniiead.  were  aslcing  for  an 
opportunliv  to  use  the  court  system  our- 
selves, without  regard  to  what  the  govern- 
ment iigencles  are  doing  or  not  doing.  WlU 
you  give  us  that  chance?      < 

There  are  other  bills  that  need  to  be  en- 
acted to  give  us  the  quality  marketplace 
everyone  talks  about,  but  let  me  use  these 
last  few  minutes  to  give  you  a  feeling  for 
the  mood  of  the  new  consumertsrs. 

Jsaar    S,    Cohen.    Attoenet.    Washington. 

DC. :     CoHSUMM     Pkotection     Through 

Private  Class  AcrtONs 

The  noilon  of  consumer  protection — 
whether  tt  Involves  cleaner  air,  ml«use  of 
pesticides  or  the  broken  promise  of  a  sales- 
man— has   been    warmly    endorsed    by    botli 


Mttine  attention    If  the  legislative  proposals      Democrats  and  Republicans 
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gutted  m  committee:    If  the  appropriations 
were  inadequate,  no  one  objected. 

That  situation  has  now  changed.  It  Is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  be  in  favor  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  four  consumer  rights: 
now  action  must  replace  rhetoric. 

It  Vs  no  longer  enough  to  be  in  favor  of 
consumer  protection  legislation;  that  legis- 
lation must  now  be  well  conceived,  well 
financed,  and  well  admlrUstered.  A  few 
specific*! 

In  the  1960*6.  consumers  were  delighted 
with  The  eitabUshment  by  President  John- 
son of  the  post  of  White  House  advisor  on 
consumer  affairs:  today,  nothing  short  of  an 
independent  office  of  consumer  affairs,  au- 
thorised .md  directed  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer interest  In  the  processes  of  government 
will  suffice.  The  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  has  reported  such  a  bill 
<HR  1B214>  but  U  Is  bogged  down  In  the 
Rule*  Committee.  In  no  event  can  the  con- 
sumer activists  be  plncated  merely  by  making 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  a  statutory  office.  Wo  don't  need 
nice  tine*,  we  need  strong  and  effective 
powers  like  the  power  to  intervene,  to  sub- 
poena data,  and  to  test  products. 

In  the  1960s,  consumers  were  delighted 
with  the  appointment  of  a  study  commission 
to  look  Into  the  subject  of  unsafe  consumer 
product*:  today  nothing  short  of  a  strong 
new  Federal  safety  law.  as  called  for  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
will  iuflice.  Senators  Ma^xison  and  Mo« 
have  introduced  the  Oommlsaion's  bill;  will 
we  get  it  paaed?  In  no  event  can  consumer 
acuvist?  be  placated  merely  by  autboriemg 
Mrs.  Knauer  or  HEW  or  someone  else  to 
continue  to  study  the  Issue. 

In  the  I960's.  consumers  looked  to  their 
elected  officUiU  to  rectify  the  wrongs  In  the 
marketplace.  All  the  chips,  so  to  speak,  were 
bet  on  consumer  protection  through  legis- 
lation. The  result  was  that  couaumerB  wore 
burned.  ai:d  have  bad  to  learn  the  hard  way. 
The  truth-iu-p»ckaglng  law.  the  auto  safety 
law.  the  pesticide  regUtratlon  law.  the  toy 
safety  law.  and  numerous  others  were  all 
supposed  to  usher  In  a  new  standard  of 
.wfetv  and  excellence  m  the  marketplBce. 
Thev  didn't-  Inadequate  funding  and  weak 
r.dminlstratlon  have  left  consumers  dla- 
ilhisloned. 

Consumers  have  learned  an  Important 
lesson  the  ha/d  way.  A  new  law  by  lt*elf 
carriers  with  It  no  assurance  of  marketplace 
reform.  Today,  we  look  more  and  more  to 
self-help. 

We  are  gvarlng  up  to  be  able  to  fight  our 
own  battle* — effectively.  Less  and  leas  are 
W9  counting  on  the  poUtldana  to  do  It  for 


But  there  the  semblance  stops.  The 
politics  of  consumer  protection  has  split 
generally  on  party  lines  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal consumer  issues  today — the  private 
class  action. 

It  Is  on  this  Issue  that  traditional  philo- 
sophical positions  have  been  reversed.  The 
Democrats  are  arguing  tor  self-help  through 
greater  use  of  class  actions.  The  Administra- 
tion believes  that  the  government  should 
make  the  decuions 

Yet  the  private  class  acUon  for  redress  of 
grievances  is  in  the  long  run  one  of  the 
t>est  hoped  for  resolution  of  frustrations 
within  the  system. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  nothing  leae  than  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  society. 
'  The  Democrat*  have  properly  taken  the 
position — and  I  believe  It  will  become  a 
major  Issue — that  fru-stratlons  should  be 
moved  from  the  streets  into  the  courts. 

This  Issue  has  now  crystalllaed,  for  in- 
stance, in  Tydlngs"  Consumer  Protection  Act 
( S.  3301 )  now  pending  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  » 

The  diverse  positions  on  this  legislation 
point  up  a  basic  difference  tietween  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  approach.  Gen- 
eraUy.  the  Democrats'  philosophy  str eases 
faith  in  the  citizen  and  the  belief  that  the 
8y8t«m  can  be  made  to  work  on  his  behalf. 
Republicans  have  tended  to  distrust  the 
citizen  and  persist  in  the  belief  that  the 
system  exlsu  to  serve  privilege. 

T^e  Admlnlatratlon  looks  aghast  at  In- 
creasmg  use  of  class  actions  because  It  would 
lead  to  "harraesment"  and  would  place  an 
"undue  burden'  on  the  court.  It  would,  one 
Administration  witness  said,  turn  the  federal 
courts  into  small  claims  courts. 

A  baalc  principle  la  therefore  at  issue. 
What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  oourt? 
Do  courts  exlat  to  dispense  Justice  or  only 
to  provide  a  legal  forum  for  thoae  who  can 
afford  large  attorney  feea  and  who  have  only 
large  claims? 

If  the  basic  purpose  U  "Justice."  then 
meritorious  suits  should  be  allowed,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  they  may  be.  Certainly  Justice 
denied  to  the  small  claimant  la  a  blot  mi  the 
concept  of  justice  In  general. 

An  old  fable  concerns  the  famous  battle 
cry  of  the  drunken  admiral  who.  when  ap- 
proaching a  drawbridge  that  threatened  to 
lake  the  top  of  his  ship,  cried  out.  "Don't  raise 
the  bridge  men.  lower  the  water." 

The  analogy  U  obvious.  If  so  many  wrongs 
are  perpetrated  that  court  docket  are 
clogged,  the  cry  "don't  enlarge  the  courts. 
deny  redress"  has  a  Bomewhst  ludicrous  ring 
In  these  days  of  critical  B«lf-evaluatlon. 

But  thoM  who  raise  the  cry  mlM  another 
basic  point.  Hie  purpoae  of  the  class  aotloii 
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since  at  least  the  I8lh  century  has  been  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  courts,  not  clog  It. 
When  claims,  for  instance,  are  aggregated, 
the  single  amount  sought  Is  somewhat 
greater  than  one  might  expect  In  small 
claim*  cciu-ts.  The  settlement  offered  to  meet 
"small  claims '  in  the  recent  antibiotics  caaee 
Is  «135  million. 

The  class  action  Is  the  ultimate  In  Judicial 
effiolMicy.  Instead  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  Individual  lawsuits,  there  Is.  in  effect,  only 
one  That  the  technique  works  well  has  been 
demonstrated  in  an  increasing  number  o( 
class  actions  in  antltrtist  and  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  cases. 

In  the  antlhdotlc  cases,  for  instance,  the 
class  Is  all  users  of  the  anUblotlcs.  The  court 
has  had  no  major  problem  in  developing 
methods  to  deal  with  the  huge  numbers  of 
plaintiffs  represented  by  the  class.  Major 
innovations  like  the  establishment  of  a  mul- 
tidistrict litigation  panel  to  conaoUdate  all 
pretrial  discovery  has  resulted  In  new  fron- 
tiers of  Judicial  efficiency.  The  experience  of 
class  action  cases  in  the  antitrust  field  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  this  device  Is 
an  efficient  and  expeditious  way  of  enabling 
the  courts  to  handle  massive  numbers  o< 
plalnUffs  without  interfering  with  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  courts. 

What  may  really  tw  behind  the  opposition 
to  the  Tydlngs  bill  has  been  described  best 
by  Attorney  Aaron  Ptne.  of  Philadelphia  In 
a  recent  address  to  the  ABA: 

"P.  T.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  last  month 
warned  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  that  Rule 
23  (the  amended  clais  action  rale)  goes  en- 
tirely too  far  in  giving  poor  litigants  a  chance 
to  combine  their  reeources.  and  might  lead  to 
the  Welfare  State,  reminding  us  all  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  strong  opposlUon  to  the 
development  of  British  railroads  because 
"They  would  encourage  the  lower  classes  to 
move  about. . .  ." 

The  argument  that  class  actions  will  clog 
the  courts  rests  on  the  same  philosophy  and 
has  as  little  merit. 

What  -about  harrassment?  This  argument 
1$  somewhat  denigrating  to  the  same  courts 
the  Administration  la  trying  to  save  from 
clogging  It  assumes  the  court  Is  not  able  to 
handle  lu  business  properly. 

Of  course,  the  definition  of  liarrassment 
has  Its  chameleon-like  aspects  depending  on 
whether  one  is  a  harrassor  or  harrasEee.  What 
Is  simple  Justice  to  the  plaintiff  may  be 
simple  harrassment  to  the  defendant.  Giving 
a  right  to  bring  a  class  action  does  not  mean 
that  the  court  has  to  allow  It.  Indeed  many 
class  actions  have  been  thrown  out  as  such 
because  the  court  did  not  think  the  legal 
requlremenu  had  been  met.  The  court  is  able 
and  sometimes,  all  too  willing,  to  deal  harshly 
with  lawsuits  tt  considers  without  merit. 

But  a  more  Important  Issue  Is  Involved. 
There  ore  a  relative  handful  of  lawyers  in 
the  PTC  and  the  Justice  Department.  (And 
both  the  Justice  Department  and  FTC  will 
be  delighted  to  back  up  my  statement  that 
they  are  xjnderstaffed.J  Yet  the  country  la 
populated  (probably  over-populated  I  by 
thousands  of  competent  counsel,  many  of 
whom  are  not  overworked.  And  a  number  of 
them  believe  they  can  recognize  a  good  law- 
suit when  they  see  It. 

The  laws  of  economics  are  al5o  at  work. 
Most  lawyers  are  not  going  to  handle  a  class 
action  on  a  contingent  fee  basis  unless  their 
chances  of  success  are  good,  which  Is  another 
way  of  saying  ■unless  they  have  a  good  case." 
Why  then  should  these  many  have  to  wait 
on  the  decisions  of  the  few?  What  Imbues 
the  overworked  government  lawyer  with  a 
special  wisdom  as  to  what  cases  should  be 
brought  and  which  should  not?  Why  should 
the  wronged  consumer  have  to  wait  con- 
tritely and  patiently  for  the  government  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  give  htm  a  hand? 

All  he  asks  Is  a  chance  to  help  hlmseU. 
freeing  government  lawyers  for  other  matters 
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like  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws  against  price 
fixing  and  Illegal  mergers,  or  better  yet.  to 
beefing  up  their  fight  on  organised  crime. 
Indeed  there  is  something  almost  paternal- 
istic about  the  attitude  that  the  government 
knows  best  when  a  consumer  has  been 
wronged. 

It  Is  time  that  even  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation realizes  that  the  class  action  is  here 
to  stay:  that  U  makes  good  sense  and  good 
Justice:  that  the  courts  are  mature  enough 
to  handle  their  internal  problems. 

And  It  is  time  for  Republicans  to  Join 
Demoerau  in  the  realization  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  asking  merely  for  the  opportunity 
to  protect  himself;  that  there  Is  a  potent  and 
court-proved  legal  weapon  to  allow  him  to 
do  this — the  class  action.  Consumer  frustra- 
tion In  this  land  deserves  something  better 
than  rhetoric  and  shadow  legislation. 

When  all  the  fat  Is  boiled  away,  the  real 
fear  of  the  class  action  Is  that  It  is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  achieve  Justice  for  the  consumer. 
And  one  thing  should  now  be  clear:  the  con- 
sumer will  not  long  endure  two  standards  of 
Justice,  court  congestion  and  harassment 
notwithstanding. 

Reprcsentativx  Jahes  O.  O'Hara:   Rspobli- 

CANS      Blocking      Strong      Job      Sapett 

Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  asked 
to  testify  before  this  group  today  about  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

But  I  cannot  claim  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  do  so, 

Prankly.  I  am  tired  of  hsvlng  to  make  the 
same  speech,  recite  the  same  figures,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  answer  the  same  old  tired 
arguments  against  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation. 

I  have  been  working  for  safety  and  health 
legislation  since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
and  I  have  watched  some  of  these  efforts  bear 
fruit. 

I  am  proud  of  the  jjftssage — If  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  admlnistartlon — of  the 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

I  think  the  safety  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Namara-CHara  Service  Contracts  Act  have 
been  of  some  u-se — and,  though  it  was  not 
done  through  legislation,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  the  labor-management  contract 
recently  hammered  out  with  the  grape  grow- 
ers by  the  Farm  Workers'  Organizing  Com- 
mittee makes  a  major  point  of  insisting  on 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  In 
the  vineyards. 

But  the  satisfaction  that  we  can  all  draw 
from  the  growing  national  concern  with  and 
action  on  worker  safety  and  health  Is  con- 
siderably dimmed  by  the  strong  and  so  far 
successful  opposition  to  any  broad-gauge 
legislation  In  this  area. 

t  t>eUeve  I  am  entitled  to  sound  a  little 
impatient  at  the  fact  that  legislation  which 
was  Initially  proposed  to  the  Congress  by 
Lyndon  Johnson,  in  January  of  1968.  has 
gone  twice  through  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  has  yet  to  be 
voted  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  think  I  am  entitled — and  more  Impor- 
tant. I  think  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  be  more  than 
a  little  frustrated  over  the  fact  that  the 
business  lobbyists  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed any  meaningful  legislation  In  this 
field  are  still  able  to  find  a  receptive  audi- 
ence for  their  contention  that  their  conven- 
ience and  their  money  and  their  employees' 
lives  and  health  should  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  of  equal  value. 

We  are  told,  by  the  opponents  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  legislation  that 
they  want  to  "do  something"  about  It — 
though  the  "something"  they  want  to  do  is 
always  something  else  than  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  at  any  given  moment — but  we  are 
also  told  that  they  insist  that  any  legislation 
be  "fair",  that  it  provide  equal  protection  for 
dividends  and  o^ainst  disaster;  that  it  give 
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the  employer  and  the  employee  equal  op- 
portunity to  recoup  his  losses — that  the  em- 
ployer, in  other  words,  be  allowed  to  recover 
his  monetary  losses  through  the  courts — 
which  would,  I  suppose,  also  be  allowed  to 
issue  decrees  restoring  the  employee's  life  or 
lost  limb. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  be  fair. 

But  I  think  any  safety  and  health  legis- 
lation, in  order  to  be  fair,  has  got  to  place 
human  life  ahead  of  the  money  and  con- 
venience of  corporate   management. 

And  that,  I  submit.  Is  the  primary  dif- 
ference between  the  Republic  and  Demo- 
cratic approaches  to  Job  safety  legislation. 

The  figures  remain  at  the  some  dlscoumg- 
Ing  and  frustrating  level,  and  I  am  stue  you 
all  know  the  grim  totals — 14.500  Uvea  lost 
a  year  to  Industrial  accidents;  2>3  million 
disabling  Injuries  per  year;  and  according 
to  a  study  requested  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, but  which  the  Labor  Department  has 
decided  does  not  reflect  Its  views,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  25  million  serious,  but  non- 
dlsabllng  occupational  Injuries  each  and 
every  year. 

Our  Republican  friends  tell  us  that  this  a 
pretty  good  record,  all  things  considered. 

Let  me  quote  from  their  words  explaining 
why  they  sUll  cannot  support  the  legisla- 
tion the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  House: 

"Statistically,  these  Injury  and  fatality  ex- 
periences figure  out,  respectively,  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  .0275  and  an  incredibly  low 
.00018." 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleagues  can  take 
comfort  from  what  they  consider  the  "ex- 
tremely low"  accident  rate — but  my  in- 
credulity finds  more  nourishment  in  the 
Idea  that  any  occupational  deaths  at  all  are 
tolerated  by  a  so-called  civilized  society. 

As  I  say,  Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  a  growing 
national  concern  with  this  slaughter  in  the 
workplace. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  Joined  In  the  chorus  with  a  weakened 
proposal,  rejected  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  approximately  a  year 
before  the  President  saw  fit  to  resurrect  It 
and  send  It  up  to  the  Hill 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  President  saw  fit  to 
send  another  message  to  the  Congren.  scold- 
ing us  for  the  conditions  that  have  devel- 
oped while  he  has  been  President,  and  for  our 
alleged  Inability  to  enact  legUlatlon— fre- 
quently over  his  opposition— to  cope  with 
those  condltloits. 

On  the  question  of  Job  safety,  the  President 
mentioned  his  own  proposal,  which  was  sent 
to  the  House  seven  months  after  all  the  other 
serious  proposals  had  been  Introduced,  and 
his  comment  was  that  he  found  It  "unac- 
counuble'  that  it  hadn't  been  enacted  yet. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  can  account 
for  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  this  vital  legislation  thus  far. 

It  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  the  situation  has  not  changed  since  1968 
when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
House  .Republicans  were  standing  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  In  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  any  meaningful  legislation. 

They  stand  together  still,  Mr.  President. 

Tour  friends  in  the  Congress,  and  your 
friends  In  the  business  commumty  still  find 
themselves  In  total  agreement  In  opposition 
to  safety  and  health  legislation. 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  after  a  long  boycott  of  the  meetings 
by  virtually  every  member  of  the  President's 
party,  the  Subcommittee  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Domlnlck  Daniels  voted  to  report 
out  strong  and  effective  legislation. 

The  legislation  was  voted  out  unanimously, 
but  not  one  Republican  vote  was  cast  for 
It — because  not  one  Republican  even  come 
to  the  meeting  at  which  the  leglslatloo  «u 
to  be  approved. 
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On  June  16.  after  several  informal  discus- 
sions In  which  the  Republicans  suggested 
their  customary  horse- and -r&b bit  trade,  but 
from  which  they  withdrew  In  high  dudgeon 
when  they  were  asked  if  they  thought  they 
could  deliver  the  rabbit,  the  full  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  finally  voted  after  once 
again  giving  full  consideration  to  the  same 
old  worn-out  Republican  "compromise  pro- 
posals", to  report  a  tough  bill  to  the  House. 

The  vote,  Mr.  Chairman — was  31  to  13. 

30  Democratic  members  and  one  Republi- 
can voted  to  report  a  bill  out  and  let  the 
House  work  Its  will. 

13  Republicans,  but  not  one  single  Demo- 
crat were  against  reporting  the  legislation 
at  all. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  help  the  Presi- 
dent to  "accoimt  for"  the  perilous  .state  of 
occupational  safety  legislation. 

It  Is  In  danger  from  the  same  quarters 
where  the  danger  has  always  come — from  the 
bu.slne.s6  lobbyists  and  their  Republican 
friends  In  Congress. 

Their  arguments  are  the  same  as  always. 

Once  again  they  tell  us  that  to  try  to  save 
lives  will  ruin  business  and  cost  money. 

Once  again,  they  tell  us  they  simply  can- 
not afford  to  be  more  careful  with  other 
people's  lives. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  noted  author,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  author  was  familiar  with  the  business 
community  and  the  equivalent  In  his  time 
and  country,  of  Republican  polltlclatis. 

He  described  them,  in  terms  which  ring 
very  true  today,  in  the  following  words: 

"Surely  there  never  was  such  fragile  china- 
ware  as  that  of  which  the  Millers  of  Coke- 
town  were  made. 

"Handle  them  ever  so  lightly  and  they  fell 
to  pieces  with  such  ease  that  you  inlgbt 
su^ect  them  of  having  been  flawed  before. 

"They  were  ruined  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  send  laboring  children  to  school: 
They  were  ruined  when  Inspectors  were  vp- 
polnted  to  look  Into  their  works:  They  were 
ruined  when  such  Inspectors  considered  It 
doubtfiU  whether  they  were  quite  Justified 
m  choppmg  people  up  with  their  machinery: 
They  were  utterly  iindone  when  It  was  hinted 
that  perhaps  they  need  not  always  make 
quite  so  much  smoke 

"Whenever  a  Coketowner  felt  he  was  ill- 
used — that  18  to  say,  whenever  he  was  not 
left  entirely  alone,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  the  consequences 
of  any  of  hla  act — he  was  sure  to  come  out 
with  the  awful  menace  that  he  would  'soon 
pitch  his  property  into  the  Atlantic' 

"This  had  terrified  the  home  secretary 
within  an  Inch  of  his  life  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

"However,  the  Coketowners  were  so  pa- 
triotic after  all.  that  they  never  had  pitched 
their  property  Into  the  Atlantic,  yet,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  kind  enough  to  take 
mighty  good  care  of  U. 

"So  there  it  was  in  the  haze  yonder,  and  It 
Increased  and  multiplied." 

I^at  quotation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  from  the 
book  "Hard  Times."  It  was  written  by  Charles 
Dickens  In  1854  • 

RePKESENTATIVE  KCN   HSCHLXS:    COAi:   Ths 

BvMAN  Side 

To  many  of  us,  coal  means  the  source  of 
power  which  Is  In  short  supply,  resulting  In 
Ughu  out  In  the  Capitol  corridors  and  air 
conditioning  units  powered  down. 

Some  of  us  recall  the  human  side  of  coal 
expressed  In  the  disEkster  at  Parmlngton. 
W.  Va.  on  November  20.  1968,  which  took  78 
Uves. 

How  many  people  really  know  that  since 
Parmlngton  360  coal  miners  have  been  killed 
on  the  Job,  more  than  11.000  coal  miners 
crippled  or  Injured  in  mine  accidents,  and 
Ood  knows  how  many  thousands  ctmdemned 
to  the  cool  dust  disease  known  as  pneumo- 
coniosis, or  "black  long"? 
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To<l»v  the  halls  ot  Congress  and  the 
EMcutlve  Mansion  reverberate  with  outcrlra 
about  the  energj-  crisis,  yet  how  <"»">•  ™'=!! 
are  raised  tor  thoae  human  beings  who  are 
Mill  being  crushed,  burned,  gassed.  IfoPP**- 
buried  crippled  or  sentenced  to  a  breath- 
less, wheezing  living  death'  Where  Is  the  na- 
tional leadership  on  behalf  of  human  valu« 
instead  of  what  we  hear  from  the  White 
House  lo  serve  comfort,  combines  and  com- 
mercialism? in  all  this  talk  about  'he  energy 
crisis,  including  the  frequent  commeiits  that 
the  excellent  »*deral  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  ot  1969  may  actuallj-  "htrlbute 
to  the  crisis  by  slowing  down  production,  hM 
anybody  answered  the  basic  question:  how 
much  15  a  human  being  actually  worth? 

It  s  not  easy  to  pass  a  law  to  protect  coal 
miners  President  Harry  S.  Truman  touiid 
that  out  in  1953  when  he  reluctantly  signed 
the  rather  weak  1952  Act.  he  wroed  in  on 
the  loopholes  and  exemptions  and  stated 
acidly  "t  am  advised  that  these  exemptions 
were  provided  to  avoid  any  economic  Impact 
on  the  coal  mining  Industry."  Numerous  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  1955  Act  were  tor  the 
most  part  blocked,  but  on  September  U. 
1988  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  a 
strong  message  to  Congress  on  behalf  ot  a 
comprehensive  new  Federal  Coal  M  ne 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  Unfortunately,  the 
subject  did  not  have  nationwide  supportand 
only  three  Congressmen  Inuoduced  the  Pres- 
idents  mine  safety  bill— Reps  John  H^Dent 
(D-Pa.l.  Daniel  J  Flood  iD-Pai.  and  my- 
self 

Following  the  Farminjton  disaster,  nation- 
wide attention  was  forcused  on  the  human 
proBlems  of  coal  mining  and  there  was  a 
strong  and  insistent  demand  for  protectloii 
of  those  who  mine  the  coal  The  Federal  CcMl 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was  land- 
mark legislation,  constituting  a  monument 
to  congressional  Initiative.  Behind  the  scenes, 
the  Nixon  Administration  tried  in  vain  to 
weaten  the  coal  dust  standards,  to  retain  the 
coal  operator-dominated  Board  of  Review. 
and  to  water  down  tougher  health  and  safety 
provisions  up  and  down  the  line  But  the 
Congressional  leadership  of  men  lilte  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Congressmen  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky  and 
John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  helped  Insure  a 
bUl  which  became  stronger  and  stronger  as 
it  moved  through  the  legislative  process. 

When  Congress  sent  the  bUl  to  the  White 
House  on  December  IB.  1989.  Republican 
leaders  and  White  House  aides  grumbled  that 
It  was  ■IntUtlonary".  and  intefered  with 
states'  rlghu.  It  appeared  likely  that  Presi- 
dent Nlion  would  veto  the  bill.  As  each  day 
dragged  on  toward  the  ten  day  limit,  a  spirit 
ol  revolt  spread  In  the  coal  Belda.  directed 
against  President  Nlxons  frosty  attitude  to- 
ward thl»  landmark  legislation.  Shortly  after 
Christmas,  hundreds  of  miners  began  walk- 
ing out  in  protest  ot  the  President's  delay 
in  signing  the  bill.  A  group  ot  widows  of  the 
Parmmgton  disaster  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Washington  and  called  at  the  While  House 
10  plead  with  President  Nixon  to  sign  the  blU. 
The  President  refused  to  see  the  Farmlnglon 
widows,  but  While  they  were  awaiting  to  see 
him.  he  sent  out  word  that  he  would  sign 
the  blU. 

ThU  historic  piece  of  legislation  was  then 
signed  In  secret,  almost  surreptitiously,  and 
when  airborne  from  Washington.  DC.  to  San 
Clemenle.   Calllornla.   the    President's   press 
assistant  announced  that  he  had  signed  the 
bill  before  he  lett  for  sunny  California   The 
expressions  of  ]oy  and  relief  from  thousands 
ot  coal  miners  were  blunted  by  the  shocking 
dUcovery  ot  the  murders  of  Joseph  A.  Ya- 
blonakl.   his   wife   and   daughter,   over   New 
Tears  Day   The  coal  miners  have  lost  their 
greatest  champion,    a   tlreleM   and   fearlesa 
Oghter  for  human  valuea.  and  a  major  force 
behind  passage  ot  eBectlve  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation. 


Angered  by  the  failure  of  their  traditional 
lobb  InTtacilcs  which  had  failed  to  weaken 
the   mine  safety   bill  as  It  moved   through 
congress,  the  coal  operators  turned  Iheir  M- 
tentlon    to   blocking  or  weakening   lt«  •"; 
lomment    The  aaiult  on  enforcement  of 
he"a"  met  a  nrm  road  block  in  the  Director 
ot  the   Bureau  of   Mines.   John   F.   O'Leary. 
who  had  served  admirably  since  his  "PPOl"- 
ment    by    President    Johnson    exactly    one 
Sonth  before  the  Farmlnglon  disaster^  Dl- 
^tor    O'Leary    had    lnslst«l    on    »"<«"- 
Lnded   enforcement    ot    the   law.   had    at- 
tempted to  clean  some  ot  the  dead  w«f  out 
ot  the  Bureau,  and  moved  up  'hose  who  were 
genuinely  dedicated  to  enforcement.  He  also 
l^t    up    many    reform    procedures     enablmg 
miners  to  report  safety  violations  directly  to 
Sm  and  l^nnlng  the\lme-honored  practice 
M  inspectors  tipping  of!  the  coal  operators 
prior  to  visiting  their  mines.  When  a  succes- 
so!  was  actually  picked  In  a  move  to  dump 
Direct"    OT^ar,   in  P.hruary.  1969    a  storm 
of  public  protest  and  a  well-timed  'ft  to 
secretary  of  Interior  Hlckel  by  a  group  of  the 
Farmmgton  widows  helped  save  his  Job. 

scarcely  a  crusader.  Director  O'Leary  slm- 
ply  raised  protection  to  the  same  level  M 
production,  and  got  the  axe  tor  his  eftorts^ 
OnSaturday.  February  JB.  1910.  he  was  hard 
at  work  at  his  deak  drafting  the  new  inlne 
safety  regulations  which  were  to  take  effect 
April  1.  1970.  A  telephone  call  came  Irom 
the  White  House,  asking  It  he  would  be  at 
his  office  for  a  little  while,  since  »»?«"■' 
messenger  was  coming  over.  Opening  the 
While  Bouse  envelope.  Mr.  O'Leary  tound  a 
oeremptory  note  accepting  the  pro  forma  r»- 
unauon  he  had  .ubmltt«l  January  20.  1969 
•The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
told  to  clear  out  by  March  1.  1970-lndecent 
naste  on  a  Saturday  morning  when  you  con- 
sider that  over  six  months  have  since  elapsed 
and  the  Bureau  ot  Mines  is  still  without  a 
Director. 

Since  March,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
a  leaderless  shambles  ot  chaos  and  confusion 
The  axe  has  fallen  on  many  dedicated  public 
servants  who  showed  signs  ot  being  Infected 
with  human  values,  and  party  hacks  with 
little  experience  have  moved  Into  positions 
of  power  Responding  to  public  pressure. 
President  Nixon  trotted  out  a  coal  Industry 
consultant  as  his  nominee  for  the  critical 
position  ot  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
The  nomination  was  withdrawn  in  the  face 
of  strong  opp-isltion  from  rank  and  nie  min- 
ers among  others  Fifty  days  have  now  pa.ssed 
Since  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior tes'lfled  before  Senator  Williams'  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  that  a  new  Director 
ot  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would  quickly  be 
announced.  And  still  there  18  no  action. 

Conscientious  and  dedicated  mine  inspec- 
tors and  others  In  the  Bureau  ot  Mines,  who 
are  genuinely  interested  In  protecting  the 
safety  ot  the  men.  have  been  disillusioned 
and  their  morale  shattered  by  the  Insistence 
of  "top  management "  that  production  is 
more  important  thsn  protection  When  a 
law  suit  was  Bled  by  77  plaintiffs  against  the 
Federal  Coal  Health  and  Safely  Act.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  interior  Fred  J.  Russell 
ordered  that  Department  of  the  Interior 
legal  and  technical  experta  must  not  even 
attend  the  hearlhg  on  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion AirpUne  reservations  which  had  al- 
ready been  made  had  lo  be  cancelled.  The 
result  was  that  the  mjuncUon  was  granted 
Ten  days  later  the  Injunction  was  made 
permanent.  The  admlnlatratlon  waived  its 
right  to  a  hearing  on  that. 

The  Solicitor  ot  the  Department  ot  the 
Interior  generously  decided  that  the  In- 
Juncuon  should  be  extended  nationwide. 
Thus  coal  operators  who  were  not  plain- 
tiffs were  given  the  fruits  of  the  suit  free- 
of^harge.  The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  every- 
thing  is  being  done  to  help  the  operutorrs. 


and  very  little  Is  being  done  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 

There  are  many  other  examples  ot  ""'<"« 
to  enforce  the  letter  and  aplrll  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Coal 
miners  have  gone  to  their  deaths  In  maiiy 
uninspected  mines.  The  record  of  injurl« 
is  mourning  Since  the  safety  provisions  of 
the  new  law  became  effective  on  April  i. 
1970  the  Bureau  ot  Mines  reports  that  94 
coal  mlnera  have  been  killed,  as  contracted 
with  82  during  the  same  five-month  perloa 
In  1969.  In  the  same  period  ot  1970  there 
have  been  920  miners  suffering  non-taul  ac- 
cidents compared  with  B7S  In  1969. 

It  is  Just  as  Important  to  enforce  the 
law  to  curb  violence  In  the  coal  nUnes.  »• 
It'is  to  enforce  the  law  to  prevent  violence 
on  the  streets  and  on  the  campuses  When 
human  Uvea  are  at  stake.  It  li  outrageoua 
that  there  is  a  double  standard  tor  law  and 
order. 

"Benign  neglect"  has  apparently  gripped 
those  charged  with  enforcing  the  mine  safely 
low.  The  one  agency  charged  with  protecting 
the  public  Interest  has  lost  Ita  backbone,  its 
will  to  enforce  the  law.  and  even  brushes 
aside  lU  express  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  those  human  beings  who 
labor  in  the  coal  pits  of  the  nation  The 
lobbyists,  encouraged  by  productlon-orlented 
officials  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
claim  that  the  new  mine  health  and  safety 
law  Is  too  harsh.  What  about  the  harsh  fact 
that  men  are  being  killed  In  the  mines? 

I  hope  that  this  Committee  on  the  Human 
Envlronmenl   will    relteraw    the    policy    so 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Congress  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
safety  Act  of  1989.  The  very  Hrst  words  of 
that  Act  are  these:  "'Congreas  declares  that 
the  flrst  priority  and  concern  ot  all  m  the 
coal  mining  Industry  must  be  the  health  and 
safety    of    lU    moat   precious   resource — the 
miner."  The  marvels  of  onrushlng  technol- 
ogy, the  magic  of  new  production  machin- 
ery, and  the  public  debate  over  the  energy 
crisis  must  not  obscure  the  human  problem 
of  the  men  who  are  dying  In  Increasing  num- 
bers In  the  coal  mines.  We  have  heard  and 
read    a    vast    amount    of    publicity    about 
"blackouts"    and    "brown-outa"    ot    electric 
power,  but  very  little  about  the  blackouts  of 
human  beings  killed  In  the  mines,  or  brown- 
outa  of  men  suffering  from  pneumoconloala. 
When  are  we  going  to  start  to  place  the 
priority  where  It  belongs— on  the  value  of  a 
human  life? 


Orouf  ParsxNTATioH:  Amthokt  Mazzoccmi. 
CrnzTNsHip-LBciatATivx:  Dtaccroa.  Oil, 
Chemical,  and  A'Tomic  Woajraia  Imtxxna- 
TioNAL  Union:  FaaxKLiu  Waluck,  Liois- 
LATiva  REPaxsxHTATivB,  u»rT«D  Atno  Woax- 
Esa  Union:  Olcnn  Paulson,  ewvixonmen- 
TAL  Scientist.  RocKartLLta  UNivkasiTT; 
AND  Steven  Wooka.  RESXAacM  AsansTAWT, 
OCAW:  LAW  AND  Oaoica  IN  THE  WoaKlNO 
ENVnONMENT 

In  the  fall  ot  1989,  a  Washington  Post 
headline  declared  "Nixon  In  Heartland,  Vowl 
More  Power  to  the  People  "Being  as  It  U  that 
the  President  adopted  the  slogan  of  the  radi- 
cal lett,  one  could  reasonably  expect  that  a 
new  era  ot  populism  might  be  emerging  a 
year  later.  Unfortunately,  the  Presldenfa 
statement  turned  oul  to  be  maliUy  words— 
the  chief  product  of  the  Nlxon-Agnew 
Manufacturing  Company.  As  with  moet  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  Nlxon-Agnew  Manufac- 
turing Company  pollutes  and  tortures  tha 
environment. 

Among  those  moat  seriously  subjected  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  thla  coun- 
try Dangerously  high  levels  ot  exposure  are 
reached  during  crises  of  "Law  and  Order" 
and  "Quality  ot  Lite.""  During  such  tlmea, 
Nixon  and  Agnew  attempt  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  wldeacale.  illegal,  unhealthful. 
and  poUutlv*  actlvltlea  ol  big  coiporatlona 


and  instead  focuses  it  on  a  few  student  dem- 
onstatora.  The  environmental  violence  per- 
petrated by  Industrial  polluters  has  scarred 
the  land,  poisoned  the  water,  and  inflamed 
the  lungs  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  This  la  the  real  l&w-and-order  story 
In  America.  Its  effects  are  tar  more  serious 
than  the  street  violence  that  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  or  see  on  television. 

For  the  working  class  young  American,  life 
Is  a  constant  struggle  between  big  govern- 
ment and  big  business.  If  he  Is  not  slain  or 
badly  maimed  In  Vietnam,  he  has  an  almost 
equal  chant^e  of  being  killed.  Injured  or  dis- 
abled by  an  occupational  accident  or  Ill- 
ness In  an  American  industrial  plant.  Work- 
ing conditions  Incorporated  by  law  In  the 
Walsb-Healey  Act  are  violated  everyday. 
Monitoring  to  detect  airborne  concentrations 
of  toxic  vapors  and  fumes  Is  virtually  non- 
existent. How  can  27  Federal  Inspectors 
adequately  protect  the  health  and  safety  ot 
27  million  working  Americans  covered  by 
the  Act?  When  will  law-and-order  penetrate 
the  plant  gate? 

We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about  en- 
vironmental pollution  by  lead,  mercury, 
arsenic,  radiation,  pesticides,  and  detergents. 
The  talk  Is  usually  centered  around  birds 
and  fish,  rivers  and  lakes.  What  few  people 
realize  Is  that  these  contaminants  are  a 
particularly  serious  problem  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  In  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  Union,  we  have  members, 
lor  example.  In  refineries  who  face  exten- 
sive exposure  to  tetraethyllead.  In  chemi- 
cal plants,  mercury  vapors  have  turned  our 
members  Into  living  vegetables  who  are  kept 
In  hospitals  with  plastic  tubes  In  their 
throats.  In  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant, 
our  members  have  been  overexposed  to 
radioactive  thorium  and  uranium.  Even  the 
AEC  admits  It,  hut  does  nothing.  Chemical 
pesticides  which  have  nerve  poisons  for  bases 
permanently  ruined  the  mental  capacity  of 
our  members  who  formulate  these  products. 
Enzyme  detergents  may  be  a  boon  for  the 
housewife  but  are  a  horror  for  our  memt>erB 
In  the  detergent  Industry  who  are  now 
breathless  from  enzyme  dust.  Doesn't  the 
Nixon  proclamation  on  the  ""Quality  ot  Life" 
extend  to  the  workplace  where  80  million 
Americans  spend  S  of  their  lives?  Why  has 
the  Nixon  Administration  used  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  to  keep  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  from  acting  on 
the  Williams  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Bill?  This  bill  and  its  Daniels  coun- 
terpart In  the  House  are  the  only  pieces  ot 
occupational  health  and  safety  legislation  In 
Congress  that  will  begin  to  adequately  pro- 
tect our  memlJers  from  the  myriad  of  oc- 
cupational health  horrors. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  sad 
situation  in  the  American  workplace,  we 
refer  you  to  a  set  of  transcripts  from  our 
conferences  on  "Hazards  in  the  Industrial 
Environment."  In  these  pages  our  members 
describe  the  choking  conditions  of  the  In- 
plant  environment.  The  meml>ers  of  the 
panel  assembled  here  today  who  have  worked 
directly  in  the  field  on  this  Issue  will  now 
describe  some  of  the  experiences. 

On,    Chemical,    and    Atomic    Wobkebs    In- 

TEHNATIONAL    UNION:    HAZAaDS    IN    THE    IN- 
DUSTRIAL ENViaONSSENT 

"The  experiences  of  the  members  of  our 
union  demonstrate  that  voluntary  policing 
of  health  and  safety  conditions  in  Industrial 
plants  by  management  has  not  worked.  "Tes- 
timony from  other  labor  unions  and  from 
non-partlaen  experta  not  connected  with 
unions  coiToborates  our  observations. 

Some  may  deem  it  regrettable,  but  the 
plain  tact  la  that  Federal  help  la  needed  to 
protect  the  health  and  the  lives  ot  working 
people  from  environmental  hazards  In  their 
places  of  employment. 

Here  ere  some  of  the  reaaons  this  Is  true: 

Far  more  vyorkers  are  being  tniured  than 
the     recordx     indtcttte. — Hundreds     of     our 
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membera  working  In  scores  of  plants  b«ve 
told  us  that  injury  records  are  falsified  by 
ihe  insistence  of  Dcuuiogemem  ibat  men 
wearing  leg  cacts  or  otherwise  incapacitated 
report  to  work  on  so-called  "light  duty." 
And  even  when  records  are  kept  with  relative 
honesty,  they  scarcely  touch  on  those  count- 
less deaths  and  sicknesses  which  result  from 
exposure  to  bad  environment — gases,  fumes, 
vapors,  dusts  and  the  like  which  gradually 
damage  the  human  body  and  in  too  many 
cases  the  human  mind. 

Far  too  little  is  known  about  modern  in- 
dustrial materials. — While  many  dedicated 
scientists  have  engaged  in  i-esearch  to  de* 
termlne  the  cRecte  of  modem  chemicals  and 
other  Industrial  materials  on  health,  work- 
men and  their  supervisors  still  grope  of  Ig- 
norance. They  work  daily  with  liquids,  gases 
and  solids  on  unknown  toxic  properties.  Of 
something  on  the  order  of  SOO.OOO  chemicals 
in  dally  use  in  Industry,  the  best  of  refer- 
ence books  describe  the  hazardous  qualities 
of  not  more  than  12.000  of  these.  Of  these 
12.00  knowledge  often  la  available  only  on 
short-term,  not  long-terra,  dangers  to  the 
body.  And  of  the^.  Threshold  Limit  Vsluee 
for  expoeiue  has  been  established  for  only 
approxlnuitely  500  by  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Oovemmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts. 

Research  Is  desperately  needed. 

The  fact  ts  that  people  are  suffering  seri- 
ous health  dam.age  from  envtronmental  con- 
ditions in  their  toorkplaces. — There  is  undue 
Incidence  of  various  respiratory  atlmente.  In- 
cluding emphysema,  of  heart  disease  and 
of  cancer.  We  have  too  many  members  whose 
health  Is  broken  and  whose  retirement  is 
forced  ten  or  15  years  before  normal  retire- 
ment age.  We  have  too  many  men  who  show 
premature  signs  of  senility  In  some  indus- 
tries, especially  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
secticides, too  many  of  our  members  reveal 
mental  disabilities.  In  some  industrial  fa- 
cilities, we  have  demonstrated  correlations 
between  frequent  incidence  of  certain  dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dangerous  materials. 
In  other  cases,  the  correlation  cannot  be 
proven,  but  the  frequency  of  appearance  of 
certain  ailments  arouses  suspicions  which 
need  to  be  allayed  through  research  and. 
when  appropriate,  treatment. 

Many  of  the  exposures  to  hazardous  ma- 
terials can  he  prevented. — Dslly  our  mem- 
bers sre  exposed  unnecessarily  to  fumee, 
dusts  and  liquids  of  dangerous  nature.  In 
virtually  all  cases,  these  materials  could  «be 
contained  safely  rather  than  allowed  to  leak 
Into  the  environment  The  scientific  and 
engineering  knowledge  ts  available  to  do  this. 
The  skills  and  materials  needed  are  far  less 
sophisticated  than  those  required  to  send 
men  to  the  moon. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  Industrial 
companies  fall  to  keep  dangerous  materLalB 
In  containment  Elmply  because  of  the  coat 
involved.  In  too  many  cases  they  take  the 
cheaper  course  of  trying  to  protect  the  work- 
ers by  wrapping  them  In  rubber  suits  and 
masks. 

Management  typically  does  not  cooperate 
with  workers  and  their  unions  in  maintain- 
ing healthful  tcork  conditions. — Rarely  do 
companies  maintain  automatic  monitoring 
devices  to  detect  the  presence  of  deadly 
gases.  In  thoae  limited  cases  in  which  they 
make  spot  checks,  they  nearly  always  re- 
fuse to  tell  the  workers  or  their  unions  of 
their  findings. 

Workmen  are  asked  to  handle  chemicals 
identified  only  by  code  numbers,  not  by 
chemical  definition.  Information  provided 
to  workers  about  the  hazardous  properties 
of  many  materials  is  so  limited  as  to  be  of 
little  value.  Safety  placards  defining  dangera 
of  chemical  exposure  and  providing  quick- 
reference  emergency  treatment  instructions 
are  rarely  found  In  Industrial  plants.  Work- 
men are  asked  to  handle  extremely  toxic 
materials  equipped  only  with  blind  faith  la 
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management's  desire  to  protect  health — and 
this  faith  is  rapidly  declining. 

Safety  training  is  sadly  lacking  in  most 
plants. — New  employees  arc  assigned  to  han- 
dle deadly  materials  without  instruction  as 
to  the  hazards  involved.  Many  members  tell 
us  that,  over  such  long  periods  of  employ- 
ment as  20  years,  they  have  had  not  one 
hour  of  training  In  safety  procedures.  Many 
members  report  that  such  safety  meetings 
as  are  conducted  are  superflcisl  and  mean- 
ingless, devoted  either  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary of  training  regarding  such  things  as 
proper  handling  of  tools  or  to  lectures  on 
off- tbe-p  remises  safety. 

Poor  maintenance  of  equipment  causes 
many  illnesses,  injuries  and  deaths. — There 
has  been  a  rash  of  fires  and  explosions  in  oil 
refineries  in  recent  months.  Many  of  these 
have  been  traced  to  badly-corroded  equip- 
ment which  should  have  been  replaced.  Leak- 
age of  corrosive  acids,  poisonous  gases  and 
other  dangerous  materials  from  rusted  pipes 
Is  commonplace  in  both  chemical  and  petro- 
leum facilities. 

Zeal  for  production  interferes  with  health 
and  safety  precautions. — Foremen,  supervi- 
sors and  managers  of  industrial  plants,  un- 
der pressure  from  home  offices  to  maintain 
high  production  records,  hesitate  to  shut 
equipment  down  for  repairs  when  potential 
health  and  safety  hazards  dictate  such  re- 
pairs. The  supervisor  is  faced  by  this  difficult 
alternative:  If  he  stops  operations  to  make 
repairs,  he  certainly  will  lose  production:  If 
he  takes  the  risk  of  continuing  operations, 
he  may  have  an  accident. 

The  incentives  of  the  profit  system  are 
contrary  to  self-policing. — Managers,  being 
human,  tend  to  respond  to  the  strongest  in- 
centives before  them.  The  Incentives  to 
maximize  production  and  minlmlxe  cost  are 
always  present:  the  incentives  to  take  cau- 
tion for  the  protection  of  health  and  safety 
are  less  concrete.  To  pose  the  problem  with 
a  rhetorical  question:  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
plant  manager  winning  a  promotion  by 
maintaining  an  exceptional  health  and  safety 
record? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  health  and  safety 
standards,  regulations  and  enforcement  must 
be  vested  in  external,  neutral  authorities. 
The  necessity  la  precisely  the  same  as  the 
necessity  to  employ  policemen  to  enforce 
traffic  regulations. 

Collective  bargaining  can  contribute  to 
occupational  health  and  safety,  but  govern- 
ment assistance  is  needed. — Thus  far.  union* 
have  achieved  only  limited  success  In  nego- 
tiating for  safbr  and  healthier  conditions. 
Management,  zealous  to  maintain  Its  so- 
called  management  rlghU."  generally  has 
been  uncooperative  with  union  safety  efforts. 
For  understandable  reasons,  management  has 
retained  the  final  power  ol  decision  regarding 
health  and  safety  measures  even  In  those 
plants  where  Joint  union-management  safety 
committees  exist,  and  management  tends  to 
react  to  the  economic  incentive  In  exercismg 
this  final  power.  Thus  Is  demonstrated  again 
the  need  for  third-party,  or  neutral  assist- 
ance- 

We  see  no  alternative  to  Federal  l^isla- 
tion.  While  there  are  signs  of  progress  in 
labor-management  negotiations  on  health 
and  safety.  Federal  regulation  Is  needed  at 
least  on  a  stand-by  basis.  Meanwhile,  little 
faith  can  be  placed  in  state  efforts  The 
states  have  bad  many  decades  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  they  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Testimony  by  hundreds  of  our  local  union 
leaders  reveals  that  their  efforu  to  obtain 
assistance  from  state  health  and  safety  agen- 
cies nearly  always  brings  little  If  any  relief. 

We  Insist  on  a  meaDtngful  Occupational 
Safely  and  Health  law.  HJl.  16786.  the  Daniels 
bill,  has  our  full  support.  We  resist  and  ob- 
ject to  attempu  to  substitute  weak  meaning- 
less If^lslation  that  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  meaningless  charade. 

Many  of  us  have  lived  and  worked  too 
long  under  a  weak  Federal  safety  law  that 
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was  crnicftl  enough    to   provide  for   35   In- 
spectors (or  30  mlUlon  workers 

OVK    MEMBCES   SPCAK 

Lei  me  give  you  a  (ew  examples  Irotn  the 
working  men  in  the  planu. 

p  Q  Hood  of  our  Shreveport.  L*-.  Local 
4-24&  said:  -Exposure  to  paranltroanUUie 
and  other  gases  change*  the  complexion 
ol  our  men  and  bleaches  their  hair  Men 
sometimes  turn  blue  and  pass  out  alter  leav- 
ing the  exposed  area  or  even  after  leaving 
the  plant." 

I  Chemists  say  that  paranitroanlliue  de- 
iiroves  red  Wood  cells  i 

Sa'.d  Darren  Whltaker.  Muskegon,  Mich.. 
Loc«l  7-390;  "We  make  phosgene  gas  and 
the  products  of  phosgene  gas:  we  make  Uo- 
cyanides:  we  handle  o  num,ber  of  different 
chemicals.  Our  problem  U  that  we  hove  had 
one  death  and  several  cases  of  advanced 
asthma  and  one  known  case  of  emphysema 
■  Before  our  union  came  into  the  plfcut 
,iwo  years  ago)  they  (the  management) 
would  just  ease  these  guys  right  out  the 
gates  If  ihev  had  bad  symptoms,  they  (man- 
agement i  would  Just  and  some  reason  to 
get  nd  ot  them  and  there  waant  a  problem- 
•We  don't  have  any  monltoirmg  dcvlces- 
The  only  thing  we're  concerned  with  is  If  Its 
explosive — then  we  U  go  in  and  monitor  so 
the  place  dosn't  blow  up.  Without  monitors 
where  we  make  the  phosgene  gas  at  least 
we  know  to  put  on  the  gas  masks  when  we 
smell  the  siuH.  Then  if  it  Isn  i  too  bad  and 
youre  got  to  work  there  for  a  number  of 
hours  and  you  can  stand  the  sraeU.  why.  you 
stay  m  there  and  work.  We  need  Information 
and  monitoring  devices. 

The  average  number  of  years  that  these 
guys  have  been  working  here  Is  three  years 
and  their  average  age  la  probably  be- 
tween 24  and  25  years,  and  out  of  these  120 
guys  we  vr  had  one  death  of  phosgene  gai, 
aereral — I'd  say  all — of  advanced  asthma 
and  that  emphysema  case  that  I  mentioned." 
Said  Albert  Nlst.  Aihtabula.  Ohio.  Local 
7-509  When  we  first  started  that  plant  m 
jeso  nobody  really  knew  wb*t  tiiey  are  doing. 
Jt  took  us  about  a  year,  then  after  that  you 
cotild  walk  through  the  shop  and  you 
wouldn  t  smell  any  chlorine  gas  and  that 
continued  on  until  about  1956. 

■Then  the  company  fell  upon  bard  times 
and  they  started  to  let  their  equipment  go  to 
the  devil.  And  since  then  they've  changed 
plant  managers  about  four  or  Ave  times,  the 
equipment  is  still  going  down  hill,  they're 
uot  spending  any  money  on  It  and  one  of 
these  davs  that  plant  s  Just  going  to  go  boom 
straight  up  m  the  air  t>ecau5e  Ifs  Just  going 
to  fall  apart  completely. 

They've  got  a  very  good  percentage  of  blr- 
ing  They  hire  twelve  men  one  week  and  nine 
quit.  They  Just  can't  take  the  chlorine  gas 
that's  flying  around  in  there.  We've  had  guys 
who  have  had  their  lungs  removed — half 
XuQgs — we've  got  guys  who've  been  forced  to 
retire  because  they  Just  couldn't  take  it  any 
longer. 

■'Right  across  the  street  there's  a  plant— 
I  don't  know  what  they're  making  over  there. 
nobody  can  find  out.  Our  chief  steward  of 
maintenance  is  on  the  Safety  Committee  for 
the  City  of  Ashtabula  on  air  pollution  and 
be  tried  to  get  Into  the  plant  to  Ond  out 
what  they  are  making  but  they  wouldn't  let 
him  in.  But  something  got  loose  over  there 
and  drifted  over  into  our  plant  and  put  14  of 
our  guys  into  first  aid.  And  we  had  two  of 
our  guys  lose  their  sight  for  a  few  hours  due 
to  the  effects  of  this  stuff  and  we  can't  even 
find  out  what's  going  on  over  there." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commute,  please  do  not 
think  that  Just  the  workers  are  endangered: 
the  entire  community  is  endangered,  as  the 
above  Incident  shows. 

BUI  Ricks  of  our  Port  Arthur.  Tex..  Local 
4-23  works  in  the  largest  oil  refinery  of  one 
of  the  largest  oil  companlee  In  America — 
Texaco.  It  refines  what  is  known  as  "sour" 
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crude  petroleum,  meaning  that  this  petro- 
leum contains  a  lot  of  sulfur.  II  the  compan 
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marine  paint  causes  In  our  members,  but  we 
do  have  rooms  where  the  finished  product  Is 


«  want  to^  to  the  trouble;  they  can  reBne     put  Into  cans.  I  had  not  been  worltlng  in  U,e 
thU  sulfur  out  and  sell  It  But  In  m«>y  cases     vat  area  tor  about  '^^"' ''""^f'*'!' >^"'; 

50  my  system   has  l>een  kind  of  ciearea,  i 


thU  sulfur  out  and  sell  it.  But  In  many 
It  is  allowed  to  escape  Into  the  ilr  in  the 
form  of  hydrogen  sulflde— a  very  dangerous 
chemical. 

Ricks  aaid  to  us:  "Hydrogen  sulfide  has 
knocked  out  several  men  on  the  Job.  All  the 
company  has  done  about  It  has  been  to  build 
a  higher  stack  to  carry  the  fumes  away  from 
the  workers  There  Is  no  Instrumentation  to 
warn  of  the  presence  of  harmful  gases,  but 
on  occasion  the  smells  get  so  strong  the  men 
Just  walk  off  their  Jobs." 

John  Hocking  of  our  Texns  Ctty.  Tex..  Local 
4-449.  who  works  In  a  large  refinery  of  Amer- 
ican Oil  Co..  tells  a  different  story  of  how  the 
community  suffers.  He  reporu  that  several 
members  of  his  local  have  been  killed  by 
hydrogen  sulfide  Complaints  made  by  people 
in  the  community  have  caused  company 
management  to  inject  a  substance  called 
"Mum"  into  the  stacks  when  the  smell  gets 
bad.  "It's  nothing  but  a  perfume."  says 
Hocking. 

Leo  Reldel  of  this  same  locaJ  told  us:  "We 
have  a  very  hardy  tree  In  otir  neighborhood, 
but  sometimes  after  a  night  of  heavy  fall- 
out from  the  plant  we  go  outside  In  the 
morning  to  find  most  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  this  tree." 

Walter  Mouin  of  Monsanto,  ni.  Local  7- 
347  told  us  they  sometimes  have  splUs  of 
powdered  arwnlc  In  his  plant.  Asked  what 
was  done  about  It.  he  said.  "Why.  we  Just 
hoee  down  the  room  where  the  splU  Is  and 
It  goee  Into  the  aewer  and  on  out  Into  the 
river." 

Here  Is  a  statement  from  Tom  Grasso  of 
New  York  Local  8-584.  given  at  a  conference 
In  New  Jersey: 

"We  are  in  the  paint  Industry.  speclflcaUy 
with  Sapolm  Paints  In  Brooklyn  which  also 
has  a  warehouse  In  Edison.  New  Jersey.  We 
manufacture  house  paint  for  walls  and  ex- 
teriorv.  and  also  marine  paints.  And  the  area 
that  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  Is  the 
nuu'ine  paints  that   we  manufacture. 

"We  also  manufacture  aerosol  sprays:  you 
know,  like  you  spr«y  your  little  odds  and 
ends  at  home  with  a  small  can  And  In  that 
aerosol,  for  example,  we  use  a  propellant, 
a  form  of  propane  gas.  It  la  Interesting  that 
when  we  flr^  began  manufacturing  this 
particular  type  of  product.  It  was  manufac- 
tured in  Brooklyn,  but.  because  of  the  laws 
of  New  York  State,  we  were  not  permitted  to 
use  propane  as  the  propellant  in  this  prod- 
uct. So  they  moved  the  operation  over  to 
New  Jersey,  which  allows  propane  to  be  used 
as  a  propellant.  believe  It  or  not.  Naturally 
the  cost  of  Freon  which  was  used  In  Brooklyn 
la  much  more  expensive  than  propane,  which 
is  very  much  less  expensive  In  New  Jersey. 
So  you  Jerseyltes  are  a  little  lax  in  your 
laws.  too. 

■■We  use  various  chemicals  In  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  expeclally  in  marine 
palnu.  I've  listed  some  of  the  chemicals  that 
we  do  use:  xylene,  toluol,  various  types  of 
ketones,  acetates,  mineral  spirits,  and  many, 
many  forms  of  alcohol.  I've  had  experience 
with  various  of  these  chemicals  myself. 

"I  recall  one  time,  when  I  was  cleaning  out 
a  five  hundred  gallon  tank,  and  I  used  toluol 
to  clean  the  interior.  Unbeknownst  to  me. 
the  fumea  In  the  tank  were  getting  to  me. 
although  I  could  amell  the  odor  of  the  toluol 
at  the  time.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  the 
tank  clean,  and  all  Z  needed  was  a  couple 
more  swashes  around,  and  I  would  be  done, 
but  these  couple  of  swashes  caused  me  a 
fright  I  was  really  frightened  because  what 
happened  was.  I  Just  passed  out.  I  Just  passed 
out  completely,  Just  fell  asleep  on  the  floor, 
and  later  I  was  taken  out  and  was  walked 
around  the  block  like  a  dog  to  clear  my  sys- 
tem of  the  fumes  I  had  Inhaled. 

"We  have  no  Idea  of  Just  what  levels  these 
chemicals  that  we  use  in  manufacture  of  this 


think,  or  all  the  fumes  Id  Inhaled.  But  just 
the  other  day  I  Had  occasion  to  walk  into 
this  room  here,  to  speak  to  our  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and,  the  moment  I  opened  the 
door,  the  fumes  of  this  particular  paint 
which  they  were  filling,  got  to  my  nose  and  I 
lust  shook  my  head  and  kind  of  cleared  all 
my  senses;  I  was  getting  dull.  Just  by  the 
fumes  In  this  particular  room.  We  have  been 
assured  that  the  ventilation  is  proper  in  this 
room,  but  I  quesUon  It  very,  very  much.  The 
boys  who  work  In  this  room,  apparently  are 
acclimated  to  the  odors  there,  but  what  dam- 
age they  are  getting  from  Inhaling  this  con- 
stantly Is  unknown  to  us. 

"Years  ago,  when  I  worked  with  this  area, 
to  give  an  example,  when  I  went  home  st 
night  when  I  kissed  my  wife  when  she  greeted 
me  at  the  door,  she  always  used  to  be  able  to 
tell  me  what  chemicals  I  had  been  Inhaling 
that  particular  day.  And  that's  a  fact.  Some- 
times it  was  alcohol:  sometimes  it  was  ace- 
tate; sometimes  it  was  a  very  sweet-amelllng 
chemical. 

"Anyway,  the  paint  industry,  among  other 
Industries"  is  one  industry  which  uses  quite 
a  varied  amount  of  chemicals,  and  I  havent 
even  mentioned  the  pigments  that  are  used. 
We  do  use  poison  In  some  of  our  paints, 
especially  in  our  marine  paints,  specifically 
to  offset  the  effect  of  barnacles  on  the  hulls 
of  ships.  For  example,  they  use  a  form  of 
mercury  in  the  pigment  of  hull  paint,  to  kill 
any  barnacles  that  attach  themselves  on  to 
the  hulls  of  ships.  And  red  lead  and  copper 
and  all  those  things;  it's  really  amarlng.  This 
la  aside  from  ordinary  pigments  that  arc  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  paint.  And  If  there  Is 
any  way  that  we  can  find  out  the  level  of 
danger  that  these  chemicals  and  pigments 
present,  to  help  our  members  in  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  we  would  appreciate  It  very,  very 
much." 

At  one  of  our  conferences,  we  had  a  guest, 
John  Dacey,  from  au  independent  union  rep- 
resenting employees  of  Dnlon  Carbide  Co.  at 
Boundbrook.  New  Jersey.  Here  Is  what  he  had 
to  say: 

"We  have  one  heck  of  a  company  to  work 
for  when  It  comes  to  safety.  You  cannot  say 
they're  neglectful:  they're  criminal!  Abso- 
lutely criminal,  and  I  want  the  record  to 
show  it.  Their  doctors  deserve  some  sort  of 
a  medal  because  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  they  have  saved  this  corporation. 

"Recentlv,  on  Uklng  office,  we  had  to  call 
the  state  investigators  In,  We  had  men  who 
were  exposed  to  possible  mercury  pol&onlng. 
In  heated  ovens  they  were  performing  elec- 
trical teste.  People  became  v«-y  alarmed  at 
this.  Seven  or  eight  men  were  tested.  The 
company  told  us  all  we  needed  was  a  urine 
test.  Ten.  twelve  weeks  go  by.  no  answer. 
Through  a  third  party  the  men  find  that 
they  are  In  safe  zone.  We  find  the  same 
Identical  test  at  another  building  at  the 
other  end  of  the  plant  We  had  this  area 
examined.  It  took  six  weeks  to  get  the  men 
to  the  doctor;  another  six  weeks  to  get  an 
answer. 

■We  became  suspicious  We  picked  a  man 
from  each  area,  sent  him  to  a  doctor  at  eight 
thirty  Monday  morning:  In  the  two  o'clock 
mall  on  Tuesday,  we  had  the  results.  We  also 
had  a  blood  test  taken,  which  was  also  re- 
quired, which  the  company  did  not  even  take. 
"We  use  asbestoB  In  large  quantities  in 
some  of  our  Phenolic  Division,  a  material 
that  we  make.  These  men  are  only  now,  since 
the  militant  group  took  over  the  union,  only 
now.  asking  the  men,  after  thirty-five  years 
of  operation,  to  take  X-rays,  because  they 
know  that  we're  going  to  double  check  them. 
■We  use  vinyl  chloride  In  one  of  our  build- 
ings. Vinyl  plastic  we  manufacture.  I  waa 
very  interested  In  llsunlng  to  one  of  the 
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previous  speakers,  because  we  now  have  three 
men.  with  better  than  fifteen  years  senior- 
ity, on  permanent  and  total  disability  with 
emphysema. 

"We  have  a  Janitor  there  now  who  worked 
on  a  mill,  a  two-roll  mUl.  for  twenty-five 
years,  breathing  these  fumes.  He  can  hardly 
breathe.  The  company  Is  afraid  to  let  him  go. 
because  they  know  what's  going  to  happen, 
because  were  going  to  be  right  on  top  of 
them.  ThU  man  U  almost  blue,  almost  all 
the  time.  He  has  to  go  to  the  doctor  every 
two  weeks.  His  own  doctor, 

"These  are  the  things  that  are  going  on 
in  our  plant.  And  I'm  sure  they're  going  on 
in  many  other  plants.  Many  others.  We  have 
duBi  and  fumes  where  you  can't  even  see 
ucross  the  room  and  the  boss  says.  It  wont 
hurt  you.  Look  at  so-and-so:  he's  been  work- 
ing here  fifteen  years."  Five  years  from  now 
he  might  drop  dead,  but  right  now  he's 
still  walking,  so  we  shmildn't  worry.  This  is 
tlie  kind  of  attitude  wc  have.  A  man  goes  to 
the  dispensary:  he  hurt  his  foot.  'It's  per- 
fectly all  right:  you  Just  bruised  It.*  Three 
days  later  the  man  can't  walk.  He  comes 
back  in.  after  seeing  his  own  doctor.  He's 
got  four  bones  broken  in  his  loot. 

■  t*is  la  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  have  to 
tolerate,  b>  callous,  im^arlng,  criminal-act- 
ing management  And  I  came  here  today 
with  the  intent  of  making  this  public,  and 
acldlng  some  of  the  independent  unions- 
voice  to  the  very  hard,  uphill  fight  against 
tho  massive  money  that  is  made  available  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  other  people  that  arc  in  their  line 
or  work,  to  make  u  cheaper  for  them  to  op- 
erate, regardless  of  the  cost  in  human  life 
"Now  we  work  with  a  chemical  known  as 
dicumyl  peroxide.  It's  somewheres  around  5U 
PpmA  There's  a  maximum  exposure;  I  can 
be  corrected  on  that:  I'm  not  sure.  But  I 
know  one  thing.  We  ran  a  test  on  a  product 
right  outside  of  a  door  that  leads  to  a  room 
where  this  was  added  to  polyethylene  plas- 
tic. 10  cross-link  the  molecules.  Now  when 
we  performed  this  test.  ever>'  once  in  a  while, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  the  :est  would  g-j 
way  out  of  proportion.  We  would  learn  that 
everv  time  that  door  to  that  room  opened. 
this'  test  was  invahd.  and  there  are  men 
working  in  that  room.  They  moved  the  test 
to  the  other  end.  They  didn't  put  any  better 
ventilation  in.  but  they  moved  the  teat  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  the  other  end  of 
the  lab. 

■These  things  are  going  on  all  the  time 
Every  dav  we  are  faced  with  it.  We  at- 
tempted, upon  taking  office  to  make  our 
safety  committee  function.  We  have  had  one 
ro:idblock  after  the  other,  and  only  afwr  the 
Union  threatened  top  management  that  we 
would  disband  our  safety  committee  and 
have  a  leaflet  out  at  the  gate  to  that  effect 
to  tell  the  people  why,  go  to  the  press  and 
tell  them  why.  go  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  tell  them  why.  and  then  go  t » 
then-  Insurance  company  and  tell  them  wh:.. 
only  then  did  they  agree  to  let  our  safety 
chairman,  who  1  brjughi  with  us  today,  even 
gj  in  once  In  a  while  and  check  something 
■'Well,  we've  only  begun  to  fight.  There  Is 
no  limit  that  we  won't  go  to,  to  see  that  our 
workers  are  safer  than  they  have  ever  been, 
but  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface." 
Steven  Lawrence,  a  guest  from  another 
union  In  Linden.  N.J.,  had  this  to  say  to 
one  of  o\ir  conferences: 

'T  can't  get  any  cooperation  from  my 
union  on  our  problems  at  Amerlctin  Cyana- 
mld.  Management  certainly  Isn't  going  to 
help  me  try  to  get  the  necessary  information 
that  I'm  trying  to  obtain  Recently  we  had 
a  fatality,  two  years  ago  this  Februar>-.  A 
young  fellow,  nineteen  years  old.  He  was 
overcome  by  hydrogen  sulfide  gas.  The  com- 
pany management  notified  the  newspaper 
that  the  man  died  of  a  heart  attack  In  a 
parking  lot.  The  man  was  taken  out  of  the 
plant,  an  autopsy  waa  performed,  and  the 
CXVI 2271— Part  27 
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evidence  was  presented  to  the  union,  which 
did  very  little,  if  anything,  to  help  this 
man's  family  or  relatives. 

"Now  I  came  here  today  to  try  to  find 
out— I  knew  the  scientlsu  would  be  here— 
what  the  crippling  effects  of  acrylamJde  might 
be.  We^ve  had  six  or  seven  people  that  have 
suffered  strokes,  paralysis.  One  ot  the  men 
became  blind  about  a  year  ago.  Now  this 
acrylamlde  Is  also  used  in  all  acryllc-baaed 
X>alnts. 

T  have  labels  here  of  many  ot  the  prod- 
ucts that  we  handle,  which  are  very  toxic: 
malathlon,  parathlon.  thlamlde.  xanthacc. 
and  maybe  ftfty  more. 

"But  what  I'm  interested  In  now.  is  find- 
ing out  exactly  what  the  crippUng  effect* 
of  this  acrvlamlde  is.  Because  everybody  m 
this  plant  Is  exposed  to  this,  due  to  the  faulty 
equipment  that  management  has  Installed 
there.  They're  only  concerned  with  a  produc- 
tion yield,  not  a  safety  standard '■ 

MULTtPLE    CASES    IN    ONE    PLANT 

Last  year  I  testified  before  this  committee 
and  brought  before  It  a  witness  from  our 
Local  B-3860  In  Sayreville.  NJ.  A  story  was 
told  then  of  death  and  injury  from  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  National  Lead  Co.  plant 
there. 

Here  are  some  more  up-to-date  comments 
made  by  President  Peter  Maclntyre  ot  that 
local: 

"Now  since  Tony  and  Ray.  and  a  few  sci- 
entists, came  to  our  plant  last  year,  we 
did  tnake  some  improvements.  However,  this 
Is  a  report  of  what  is  still  happening  to  our 
people.  Now,  the  people  who  have  been 
gassed,  these  are  some  of  the  symptoms  that 
they  suffer  from:  they  can't  get  their  breath; 
they  have  cheet  pains,  or  a  thickening  of  the 
chest;  the  back  of  their  neck  Is  sore,  perhaps 
from  coughing:  they  have  sore  throata; 
sometimes  they  feel  sick  for  a  day  or  so. 
They  have  upper  respiratory  infecUons;  they 
have  a  slight  pressure  for  several  hotirs  after- 
wards in  the  chest;  they  have  vomiting. 
dl23£lness.  headaches,  blurred  vision,  lose  of 
memory  in  some  cases. 

"Now  the  treatment:  some  have  oxygen, 
fresh  air.  peppermint  cough  syrup.  penlcllUn. 
and  one  X-ray.  The  people  that  have  suf- 
fered from  carbon  monoxide  have  similar 
symptoms  to  those  I've  Just  mentioned,  ex- 
cept In  one  case  that  we  had.  we  feel  » 
brain  hemorrhage  resulted  We've  also  had 
a  man  die  of  CO.  Now  this  death  actually 
occurred  outside  of  the  plant.  We  feel  that 
It  was  a  result  of  working  in  the  plant. 

"Now  we  hove  many  questions  to  ask  here, 
but  some  of  them  are  these:  What  can  be 
done,  what  can  be  told  about  gases  when 
they're  mixed  together,  such  as  chlorine  and 
titanium  tetrachloride?  Now  we  have  oper- 
ators who  have  been  working  with  these 
gases  and  tumts  tince  1961.  We'd  like  to 
know  what's  happening  to  these  people. 
Some  of  them  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
plant.  Some  of  them,  nothing  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  them  We  would  like  to  know,  would 
wearing  clothes  that  smell  from  chlorine  be 
dangerxsus?  We  have  people  who  continu- 
ously have  their  clothes  saturated  with  the 
fumes  of  chlorine, 

•■We  have  had  many  serious  cases.  Inci- 
dentally, we  have  made  up  a  form  tor  our 
people  to  fill  out.  We  have  had  our  safety 
chairman  and  our  safety  committee  people 
go  out  and  check  with  our  people  and  this 
is  a  typical  one.  The  man's  name  is  Stanley 
Wollana,  his  clock  number  is  930.  He's  a 
mechanic  in  the  Chloride  Department.  He's 
been  on  this  Job  for  three  years.  Now  the 
question  that  we  have  asked  them  all  Is. 
"Have  you  ever  been  overcome  by  gas  at 
the  Chlorine  Plant?'  The  answer  Is.  Yes. 
chlorine,  carbon  monoxide,  and  aluminum 
chloride  on  numerous  occasions.'  Aluminum 
chloride  brought  on  his  heart  attack  He 
was  making  repairs  to  an  automatic  valve 
and  be  was  the  only  man— It  was  above  the 
evening  on  this  unit — h«  got  Oalabad  and 
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he  cf^hipBCd.  They  took  him  to  the  hospital, 
wnd.  I  think  it  was  two  days  later,  they  said 
he  had  a  heart  attack  and  they  put  a  pace- 
maker on  his  heart 

"He  survived  and  we  come  to  the  question: 
Was  this  a  compensaaon  case  or  was  thla  a 
health  and  accident  caae?  Now  when  I  called 
the  personnel  people  on  this,  they  didn't  have 
the  answer.  They  had  to  call  New  York.  And 
the  people  In  New  York  decided  that  this 
was  a  simple  case  of  a  nian  having  a  heart 
attack.  And  we  disagreed  with  It.  As  a  matter 
ot  fact,  we  Instructed  our  brother  member 
to  get  a  lawyer,  and  there's  a  top  case  on  it 
now. 

"Now  here  is  a  autement  from  him.  "Prior 
to  my  admittance  to  the  ho^ltal.  In  this 
particular  instance.  I  was  overcome  by  in- 
haling, on  numerous  occasions.  The  usual 
effect  left  the  throat  very  irritated  and  a 
feeling  ot  pressure  on  the  chest,  sometimes 
remaining  for  two  or  three  days  alierwards. 
In  this  particular  instance,  because  of  mal- 
function. I  waa  recalled  three  times,  within 
three  hours,  to  the  automatic  valve,  amlttlng 
fumes.  The  ftimes  in  the  reactor  were  from 
aluminum  chloride.  After  completing  the 
Job.  I  was  subjected  to  the  same  feeling: 
scratchy  throat,  pressure  on  my  chest  and 
difficulty  in  breathing.  On  hitting  the  out- 
side oir.  I  passed  out  completely. 

"  "Adniitted  to  the  hospital,  in  the  interim, 
on  the  third  day.  I  developed  s  blood  clot  on 
the  wall  of  my  heart.  As  a  result  of  this  I 
waa  confined  to  the  hospital  tor  four  weeks. 
A  total  of  Ave  months  elapsed  before  I  was 
able  to  return  to  work.  I  ana  back  on  the 
same  Job.  but  I  am  now  incapacitated  to  a 
degree  of  limitations  I  previously  have  not 
experienced.  Climbing  and  walking  for  ex- 
tended periods  leaves  me  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted. I  am  unable  to  lift  heavy  objects 
and  I  leel  difficulty  In  breathing  upon  com- 
pleting a  Job.  In  general,  my  strength  is  com- 
pletely eihatisted  within  the  course  of  a  day. 
One  thing,  luckily.  I  can  tell  It  myself  in- 
stead of  having  It  written  about  me." 

"Now  we  have  another  one.  Matthew  Pan- 
sallela.  March  28,  1969.  Three  years  m  the 
Chloride  Department,  *On  Januory  30.  19«9.  I 
was  overcome  with  CO.  was  given  oxygen  at 
the  dispensary,  and  sent  to  the  doctor.  I  was 
given  pills  and  I  have  pressure  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head  and  terrific  pains,  also 
nausea.  My  left  side  of  face  Is  still  numb 
upon  thU  date.  I  also  lost  nine  days  due  to 
pains  In  the  left  side  of  the  head.  I  am  also 
suffering  from  nerves  and  still  being  treated 
by  a  doctor.  One  pill  for  opening  the  ortertes. 
one  pill  for  the  pain  In  my  head,  and  one  tor 
vitamins.'  Each  ot  these  pills,  he  has  to  take 
daily. 

"Now  these  are  some  of  the  complaints 
that  have  become  standard.  People  continue 
to  have  sore  throats,  some  have  red  eyeballs, 
also  coughing.  Most  cases  they  have  chest 
pains.  In  some  cases  they  have  a  pain  in  the 
back  ot  the  neck. 

■Now  we  would  like  to  know,  would  It  help 
to  clean  the  person's  noae  out  after  gaslng. 
as  it  is  not  being  done,  and  the  fumes  do 
bother  the  person?  We  have  had  coecs  where 
the  doctor  will  prescribe  over  the  phone 
how  to  treat  these  gases.  Now  we'd  like  to 
know  can  ctrid  oxygen  be  given  to  men  u-lth- 
out  damage  to  their  lungs?  NtSw  some  men 
ore  not  gettltig  oxygen,  but  pure  air. 

"After  getting  gassed,  sometimes  men  are 
checked  by  the  nurse  only.  We  would  like 
a  better  physical  for  men.  such  as  blood  tests. 
X-rays  and  other  similar  tesu.  Some  men 
have  not  been  able  to  smoke  and  some  have 
always  a  tired  feeling. 

'Now  here's  a  sUght  sampling.  Dan  Stale;. 
Clock  Number  128.  Chloride  Department. 
Pipe  Fitter  Trainee.  I've  been  on  thU  Job 
one  month.'  Another  question.  Have  you 
been  instructed  on  safety?'  The  answer  Is. 
■Yes.*  'Have  you  been  overcome  by  gas  at 
the  Chloride  Plant?'  Yes.'  July.  1967.  waa 
the  date.  'What  were  you  doing  st  this 
time?'  'Sitting  outside  the  conversion  buUd* 
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ing.  I  hnd  Just  flulihed  eating  lunch  '  Did 
yon  r*qu»rf  medical  treatment?'  yea*  Do 
j-ou  have  any  Tem^rks  to  moke"''  Yes.  Re- 
moved to  Perth  Amboy  Hospital  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  Lost  two  days"  work-  Re- 
ceived Workmen's  Compensation.  Required 
three  months  of  medical  treatment  ouUide 
the  plant.' 

■'Now.  all  of  these  are  signed  dociunents 
from  our  people.  We  have  one  here  Richard 
EUtott.  Clock  Number  103  Platform  Man. 
How  long  have  you  been  on  the  Job?'  'Two 
months.'  'Hstc  you  been  Instructed  on 
SaCetT?'  'Yes.  one  day.*  Ttove  you  been  over- 
COTne  br  g&s  In  the  Chloride  Department?' 
•Yes-  Chlorine  tIckl-4  (titanium  tetrnchlo- 
rtdei.'  The  date  was  1967-68  He  was  doing 
his  regular  operating  Job  The  treatment 
was  cough  syrup.  'Do  you  have  any  re- 
marks to  make'*'  'SttU  have  sore  throat, 
chest  pain*,  under  doctor's  care  occasionally.' 
■Robert  Hawkins.  Clock  Number  924  Con- 
version B  Operator.  Two  years,  five  months 
on  the  Job  'Have  you  been  overcome  by  gas 
at  the  Chloride  Department?*  'Oaased  ten 
times  at  least.  Don't  recall  the  dates,  but  ihey 
were  1968.'  What  were  you  doing  at  this 
time?'  "Pressure  checking  Sometimes  Just  be- 
ing in  an  area  where  a  teak  happened  and 
Just  not  getting  out  In  time.*  He  was  treated 
with  cough  medicine.  And  bis  remarks  are: 
•These  times  of  being  gassed  one  would  feel 
sick  for  a  day  and  sometimes  more — the  next 
day.  according  to  the  amount  breathed  in.* 

■Robert  R.  Frazer.  935  Chloride  Depart- 
ment Pipe  Fitter  Trainee  He's  Iwen  on  the 
Job  approximately  three  years.  'Have  you  been 
lixstructed  in  safety?'  'Yes.'  "Have  you  been 
overcome  by  gas  at  the  Chloride  Plant?"  'Yes. 
but  not  to  this  extent,  tlckl-chlorlde  and 
CoJThe  date  was  1/10  69  'What  were  you 
dotng  at  this  time?'  "I  left  the  Job.  Condi- 
tions did  not  permit  us  to  flnlsh.  With  re- 
porting back  to  the  shop  to  notify  the  fore- 
man, overcome  at  the  shop.  We  received 
treatment  from  the  first  aid  squad,  dispens- 
ary hospital.  And  on  I  15  69  from  the 
doctors." 

•He  wasn't  released  until  later.  'Did  you 
hare  any  remarks  to  make?"  'Ye«.  noee  should 
have  been  cleaned  afterwards.  People  have 
been  overcome  with  gase«.  Clothing  should 
be  removed  and  changed.  Clothing  carries 
fumes  and  causes  severe  headaches.  Heawl- 
achcs.  tightness  of  chest,  sore,  raspy  throat. 
After  and  during  the  period  very  easy  catch- 
ing cold.' 

'Floyd  W.  Garden,  331.  Mechanical.  Fifteen 
years  on  the  Job.  'Have  you  ever  been  over- 
come by  gas  at  the  Chloride  Plant?'  'Y«9. 
CO.*  He  was  working  on  a  Nash  compreasor 
and  spent  five  days  in  the  hospital  and  five 
days  off  of  work. 

•Chris  Mlchaelson,  151.  Pump  Mechanic 
Twenty-seven  years.  This  man  had  no  train- 
ing with  air  masks.  'Have  you  ever  been  over- 
come by  gas  at  the  Chloride  Plant?'  'Yes  Be- 
come chlorine  fumed  November  the  15th, 
1966.'  He  was  on  his  Job  site.  He  was  taken  to 
a  doctor  for  treatment.  His  remarks  are: 
'Have  not  been  feeling  too  well  after  this  in- 
cident. Come  down  with  upper  respiratory  In- 
fection, loci  three  weeks  work.'  He  was 
treated  by  two  doctors;  spedallste.  eye.  ear 
and  noae. 

"Charlea  E.  Chek.  *77.  Conversion  Swing 
Operator  Eighteen  months.  He  was  over- 
come twice  Had  to  be  treated  first  by  the 
man  on  the  shift.  He  was  checking  a  line 
up.  No  medical  treatment.  Just  cough  syrup. 
Some  of  our  people  feel  when  they've  taken 
this  cough  srrup.  It's  not  medical  treat- 
ment. 'Tlie  pressure  was  caused  by  an  Intake 
of  chlorine  fumes  that  remained  In  the 
chest.  And  one  can  still  feel  slight  pressure 
for  several  days  afterward.  I  feel  that  this 
surrey  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but 
It  should  be  followed  through  with  everyone 
part tcipa tang,  with  strong  encouragement 
on  the  pac^f  the  union.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dennis  QumUn,  1951.  Chloride  Opera- 
tor. He  was  Just  made  Ul  from  chlorine  gas. 
He  was  out  doing  his  regular  Job.  He  was 
taken  to  the  doctor's.  He  had  sore  throat. 
dizziness  and  headaches. 

•Theodore  Andrews  Chloride  Depart  - 
menl.  681.  Shift  Pipe  Fitter  Trainee.  'Have 
you  ever  been  overcome  by  gas  in  the  Chlo- 
ride Deportment?"  'Yea.'  He  was  on  the  way 
back  from  a  Job.  He  was  gassed.  He  pot  medi- 
cal treatment  1-10-69.  1-14-69.  and  Is  stIU 
going.  "Do  you  have  any  remarks  to  make?' 
Yes.  The  nose  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
clothes  should  be  changed  ImmedlaUly  aft- 
er working  around  chlorine.'  Be  still  suflTers 
from  headaches  and  chest  pains,  plus  a  sore 
throat. 

"T.  P.  Wlsneskl,  656.  Mechanic  Pipe  Fit- 
ter. Twenty-nine  years.  He  was  gassed  doing 
a  pipe  fitting  Job.  'Did  you  require  medical 
treatment?'  "No.  Just  sick  to  my  stomach  and 
chest  pains  ' 

■Tom  Callaher.  1324.  Chloride.  A  Special 
Operator.  Two  and  a  half  years.  He  was 
overcome  last  spring  sUrtlng  up  B  Llue 
Nash.  He  was  given  cough  syrup.  "While 
starting  up  the  Nash  furnaclng.  when  posi- 
tive, causing  back  pressure  and  extensive 
gas  fumes  in  the  Nash  area.  While  getting  off 
the  Nosh  platform,  I  stumbled  and  hit  my 
head  on  s  rail.  Fumes  were  so  bad  that  other 
operators  could  not  get  to  me  to  help  me. 
I  managed  to  get  down,  trying  to  hold  my 
breath  and  proceeded  to  cough  and  throw  up 
in  the  street.  The  foreman  went  inside  and 
brought  out  some  cough  medicine.  After 
sitting  In  the  street  awhUe,  I  went  Inside 
and  threw  up  some  more.  After  a  few  hours 
I  felt  a  little  better.* 

'Arnold  Jensen,  537.  Chloride.  He  was 
overcome  on  January  10  from  carbon  mon- 
oxide. First  aid  treated  him.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  for  five  days. 

"Ronald  8.  Herman,  727.  Conversion.  Mis- 
cellaneous Helper  in  Chloride.  He  was  over- 
come with  CO.  He  was  working  on  the  Job. 
washing  out  the  Alters.  He  was  given  oxygen 
by  a  doctor. 

"Gregory  Hanson.  1404.  Chloride.  Nash  OfT- 
gas  Operator,  He  was  on  this  Job  for  four 
months.  He  vas  dropping  a  knockout  bomb: 
accumulated  gases.  He  did  not  receive  medical 
treatment.  He  only  coughed  a  lot.  His  eyes 
were  Irritated.  He  had  headaches. 

"Arnold  Green,  130.  Chloride.  He  was  over- 
come by  chlorine  approximately  one  and  a 
half  to  two  years  ago.  resetting  a  button 
on  a  generator.  He  was  hospitalized  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

"Vessef,  1341  Chloride  Department.  Spe- 
cial Operator-  He  was  overcome  by  carbon 
monoxide  fumes.  He  was  getting  ready  to 
relieve  a  pulp  tank  operator  when  he  waa 
overcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  but 
he  refused  treatment.  He  was  lost,  pressure 
went  down,  and  he  went  out  In  the  middle 
of  B  Line.  This  was  when  he  waa  overcome 
with  fumes. 

"Joeeph  Boiler,  710.  Chloride  Department. 
Add  fumes  and  aluminum  chloride  fumes 
1./17  69.  He  was  pressure-checking  a  system, 
walked  through  a  door  to  the  stairway,  in- 
haled some  more  fumes,  and  then  he  went? 
down  to  the  shop.  He  was  given  oxygen, 
taken  to  the  doctor,  required  X-rays.  Now 
any  remarks  made  with  the  system  used  to 
pressure -check?  'A-Llne  system  Is  quite  poor. 
There  Is  a  general  lack  of  communication 
between  operators  doing  the  Job.  There  Isn't 
any  breathing  device  that  can  be  used  by  the 
person  doing  this  work.  The  ammonia  squeeze 
bottles  uaed  to  locate  the  leaks  are  totiUly 
inadequate" 

"Dave  Anderson.  He  was  overcome  with 
chlorine  and  ilckI-4  in  February.  1968.  He 
was  checking  his  equipment.  He  was  given 
treatment  at  the  hospital,  given  oxygen,  and 
needles  for  nerves,  and  be  spent  sixteen  hours 
in  the  boapltal. 
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•Tom  Prowley  He  was  overcome  with 
chlorine.  January  3.  1969.  checking  operating 
equipment.  Water  liner  lacking  waa  frozen 
and  fumes  escaped.  He  was  sent  to  the  doc- 
tor, had  X-rays  and  capsules  to  take. 

•Tom  Inferno  He  was  overcome  with  car- 
bon monoxide  12  8  67.  He  spent  six  weeks 
in  the  hospital,  under  Intensive  care,  plus 
ten  days  in  a  regular  room.  Results  of  this 
gas  attack,  he  had  a  brain  hemorrhage. 

"Now  we  have  some  more  of  these.  GolnE 
back  to  last  vear.  when  we  had  Tony  down 
to  our  plant,  and  scientists  from  Rockefeller 
Institute,  we  had  new  meters  installed.  We 
have  a  man  who  does  nothing  but  take  care 
of  these  meters.  The  meters  have  been  cut 
down  to  the  50  ppm  that  was  recommended. 
Yet  our  safety  people  still  go  out  and  find 
some  of  them  creeping  up  from  the  50  to 
100  and  more.  The  company  then  put  one 
of  their  safetv  people  up  In  the  same  Chloride 
Department.  I  think  our  safety  people  spend 
more  time  getting  him  to  do  something  than 
they  spend  getting  these  things  corrected. 
Now  we  have  a  safety  chairman  that  spends 
Just  about  eight  hours^ut  of  every  day 
taking  care  of  safety  problems.  We  also  have 
an  agreement  where  two  men  are  there  at 
the  tank;  no  man  goes  in  alone. 

"We  have  done  all  of  these  things,  and  yet 
we  end  up  with  all  these  documents  where 
people  are  still  becoming  overcome.  We  still 
have  a  constant  battle  in  getUng  them  to 
shut  down  a  unit.  We  have,  what  they  tell 
us  to  be.  the  most  up-to-date  equipment.  We 
have  a  man  full  time  checking  this  equip- 
ment: we  have  safety  people  out  there.  We 
have  safety  people  in  the  areas,  that  do  a 
tremendous  job  for  our  people.  The  chair- 
man of  our  safety  committee,  again,  spends 
Just  about  eight  hours  every  day  out  there. 
In  spite  Of  all  this,  we  still  end  up  with 
people  being  overcome,  people  becoming  sick, 
and  they  don't  have  the  answers. 

"Now  some  time  ago.  I  went  over  to  Rut- 
gers, where  Leo  was  giving  a  class,  and.  again. 
we  find  the  same  problems  over  there.  The 
same  people  go  there  with  the  same  prob- 
lems. I  don't  know,  sometimes,  how  Leo  can 
continue  to  have  the  courage  to  flght  this 
battle.  Because  wherever  I've  heard  him 
speak.  Includmg  here,  there  are  always  lists 
like  this.  Always  people  that  are  being  In- 
jured. Always  people  that  are  suffering." 

Some  of  our  members  tell  stories  which 
reflect  Incredible  lack  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  company  management.  Ira  Hoard  of  East 
Chicago  Local  7-334  reports  that  members  of 
his  local  often  are  overcome  by  chlorine  gas 
and  that  dust  often  is  so  thick  that  men 
have  to  leave  the  Job. 

In  that  plant  is  a  device  called  a  chlorine 
scrubber  which  Is  used  to  remove  the  gas 
from  the  air.  but  Mr,  Hoard  tells  us  the 
scrubber  is  often  clogged  up  so  that  it  is 
Ineffective  It  would  appear  that  simply  by 
keeping  the  dust  down,  the  company  could 
free  the  men  from  the  chlorine  danger. 

Mr.  Hoard  reported  that  whenever  a  com- 
plaint waa  made  to  management,  the  man- 
agement promised  to  lake  care  of  It  "tomor- 
row," but  that  "tomorrow  never  seem*  to 
come." 

•'We  have  a  big  problem  of  absenteeism." 
Mr.  Hoard  says.  "We  think  It  is  because  of 
the  bad  health  conditions  in  the  plant,  but 
the  company  Just  accuses  the  men  of  buying 
certificates  of  Illness  from  doctors." 
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NCXVC    DAMAGE 

One  of  the  frightening  aspects  of  certain 
chemical  exposures  is  that  so  many  of  them 
cause  nerve  damage.  Oases  such  as  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  sulfide,  small  oxy- 
gen-containing compounds  such  as  alcohols 
and  ketones,  and  metals  such  as  mercury 
and  tetraethyl  lead  are  some  of  the  chemi- 
cals with  known  effects  on  the  central  ner- 
vous system. 

One  example  comes  from  the  manufacture 
01  a  very  common  household  Item — matches. 


Nedas  Oauthrcaux  of  our  St.  Rose.  La  ,  Local 
4-447  reports  that  workers  In  a  match  plant 
there — most  of  them  women — have  numerous 
nervous  breakdowns,  that  they  seemingly  be- 
come uncoordinated  and  have  more  accl- 
{jents^-at  work,  at  home,  and  while  driving. 
Perhaps  the  campaign  for  highway  safety 
needs  to  begin  in  the  workplaces. 

Lance  Brlen  of  the  same  local  told  us  about 
a  man  in  an  American  Cyanamid  plant  who 
was  off  work  for  sickness  for  two  extended 
periods  because  of  exposure  to  acryiamlde.  a 
component  of  the  commonly -known  acrylic 
paints.  He  has  been  bedridden  and  he  con- 
tinues to  suffer  an  extreme  nervous  condi- 
tion. 

This  worker  had  adhered  to  the  safety  pre- 
cautions of  using  a  respirator,  wearing  gloves 
and  coveralls  and  showering  after  working 
with  acryiamlde.  Another  employee  in  the 
same  plant  developed  a  rash  from  his  bead 
to  his  toes  after  working  with  acryiamlde. 

Six  or  seven  workers  have  suffered  paralysis 
In  an  American  Cyanamid  plant  In  New  Jer- 
sey, where  they  are  exposed  to  acryiamlde. 
and  one  of  them  became  blind  In  1968.  ac- 
cording to  previously  quoted  statements  In 
this  presentation  by  Steven  LawTcnce  of  Lin- 
den. N  J. 

Poisoning  from  acryiamlde  has  been  re- 
ported In  six  cases  In  England  over  a  three- 
year  period.  Yet  In  England  in  February. 
1967,  American  Cyanamid  assured  the  doc- 
tors emphatically  that  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  humans  having  suffered  from 
acryiamlde.  according  to  the  October  21 . 
1967  issue  of  BHtUh  Medical  Journal. 

Acrylamlds  has  a  chronic  effect  on  the 
nervous  system;  a  peripheral  neuropathy  and 
a  mld-braln  disturbance.  The  first  symptons 
are  fatigue,  lethargy,  drowsiness,  muscle  pain 
and  weakness.  Increased  sweating,  dermatitis, 
tremors,  slurring  of  speech,  sensory  loss  and 
bladder  disturbance,  according  to  the  same 
publication.  It  can  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  these  make  a  worker  very  vulnerable  to 
the  physical  hazards  of  a  plant  and  thus 
Increase  his  body  accident  risk. 

You  have  heard  about  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal,  on  the  edge  of  Denver,  where  the 
Army  stores  nerve  gas.  A  section  of  that  fa- 
cility is  leased  by  Shell  Chemical  Company 
lor  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  The  men 
process  deadly  poisons  In  concentrated  form. 
An  independent  medical  group  has  been 
making  a  long-range  study  of  these  men,  to 
determine  the  effects  on  them  of  this  expo- 
sure. We  expect  this  report  will  be  Issued 
soon. 

But.  meanwhile,  Fred  Mosher  of  our  Denver 
Local  a-477  commenis,  "I  know  the  men  have 
some  sort  of  problem.  There's  a  drinking 
problem.  There  are  divorces.  You  feel  funny 
when  you  sit  dDwn  to  lunch  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  the  fellows  and  find  that  you  are 
the  only  one  still  on  his  first  marriage — the 
rest  have  been  married  two  or  three  or  more 
times.  There  arc  a  lot  of  domestic  problems. 
And  every  time  you  see  a  guy  open  his  lunch 
bucket  you  see  a  bunch  of  pills,  a  lot  of  the 
guy.s  are  gobbling  nerve  pills. 

Members  of  the  committee  might  suggest 
that  this  members  comments  should  be  with- 
held pending  the  more  scienufic  medical 
study  which  is  due  to  be  written  soon.  But. 
geutiemeii,  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  general. 
vague  uneasiness  felt  by  Mr.  Mosher  Is  rep- 
resentative of  A  state  of  mind  that  haunts 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  members.  They 
know  something  Is  wrong,  they  lack  precise 
information,  and  this  makes  them  all  the 
more  apprehensive.  They  are  pleading  for 
help  In  finding  their  way  in  this  generally 
invisible  chemical  Jungle  they  must  work  in. 
We  desperately  need  more  research. 

MORE  BPSCCPIC  COMMENTS 

Let  me  hurriedly  report  some  more  brief 
comments  from  our  local  xinlons : 

From  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Local  7-148  (Olld- 
dea  Paint  Co.) ;  "Our  people  are  being  over- 
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come  from  fumes  created  by  TDI.  molele  an- 
hydride, melamlne." 

Prom  Zlonsvllle.  Ind..  Local  7^35  (Rock 
Island  Refinery) :  "One  area  that  needs  at- 
tentlon  at  our  plant  Is  the  compressor  house. 
It  Is  very  gassy.  The  men  complain,  but  the 
company  lets  It  roll  off  their  backs.  The  noise 
has  affected  our  bearing.  The  company  has 
no  alarm  systems  In  the  plant  for  the  detec- 
tion of  leaks,  such  a  gas  as  the  dread  hydro- 
ftuoric  acid.  If  you  have  a  good  complaint. 
the  loud-mouth  company  safety  men  usually 
win  out.  they  know  so  much!  After  all,  the 
poor  worker  la  too  dimib  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers he's  involved  In  every  working  day  of 
his  life!" 

Prom  Carteret,  N.J.,  Local  6-39B.  with 
members  working  for  American  Oil,  General 
American  Tank  Storage  and  American  Min- 
eral Spirits:  "Many  of  our  people  Just  feel 
rotten.  They  experience  headaches,  tightness 
of  the  chest  and  coughing  spells.  The  quality 
of  life  In  such  a  plant  is  Just  miserable." 

From  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Local  5-804 
{Phillips  Reflneryl :  "We  have  had  two  more 
carcinoma  deaths  since  you  testified  one  year 
ago.  Another  big  problem  Is  hydrogen  sulfide 
poisoning.  There  have  been  21  of  these  acci- 
dental poisonings  since  1961.  They  shouldn't 
be  called  accidents,  because  each  one  hap- 
pened because  of  short  cuts  the  company  waa 
requiring  the  employees  to  take  in  the  inter- 
est of  time.  My  views  can  be  summed  up  In 
Just  two  words,  total  frustration." 

From  Local  5-217.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Texaco  re- 
finery workers:  "In  the  refinery  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  people  dying 
from  cancer.  We  believe  that  so  much  cancer 
Is  related  to  breathing  hydrocarbon  fumes." 
Prom  Augusta.  Kans.,  Local  5-246  rMobll 
Oil  refinery) :  "Walsh-Healey  Is  not  worth 
A  d —  as  It  Is  working  today  nor  will  it  ever 
be  until  the  people  who  work  In  these  plants 
are  given  a  chance  to  accompany  the  Inspec- 
tor, along  with  company  representatives." 

From  Chester.  Pa.,  Local  &-234  (BP  Oil 
refinery) :  "Cat  reformer  unit  operated  under 
high  pressure  which  manufactures  hydrogen 
gas.  No  instnmients,  no  alarms  to  detect 
leakage  H  S  unit  unmonltored.  Oaa  com- 
pressors throughout  refinery  in  closed 
areas— no  detecting  devices  to  monitor  gas 
concentrations.  No  monitoring  of  carlion 
monoxide  from  fork  lifts  In  barrel  house." 

From  Westvllle.  N.J..  Local  8-639  (Texaoo 
refinery) :  "At  present  a  plant  flare  line  Is  full 
of  holes  with  gas  being  emitted  to  atmosphere 
Instead  of  being  burned  at  Oare. " 

Prom  Newark.  N.J.,  Local  8-406.  which  has 
members  in  20  small  chemical  plants: 
■Workers  (In  one  plan^  are  ha.lng  trouble 
with  beta-naphthylalaine.  This  Is  a  very 
hazardous  subsUnce — so  bad  that  It  has  been 
banned  from  the  State  of  Pennovlvanla.  Beta- 
naphthylamlne  can  cause  tumors  and  cancer 
of  the  bladder  after  long  and  continued  ex- 
posure of  even  small  amounts. 

■•Seems  new  chemicals  are  coming  in  and 
even  management  doesn't  seem  to  know 
much  about  them" 

Beta-naphtbylamlne's  safe  Threshold  Limit 
Value  Is  zero — any  exposure  Is  too  much.  That 
Is  why  Pennsylvania  banned  it.  But  one  com- 
pany which  had  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducing this  substance  simply  moved  to  Geor- 
gia when  it  was  banned  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
obvlou-sly  New  Jersey  still  produces  it.  That 
Is  why  we  can't  depend  on  state  laws. 

From  Unden.  N.J.,  Local  8-337.  with  em- 
ployees In  three  small  chemical  plants : 
"Chemical  plants  in  our  area  release  different 
types  of  gases  and  fumes  after  dark  and  late 
at  night," 

Prom  Grants.  NJ«-.  Local  2-708  (Kerr- 
McOee  Corp.):  "We  have  had  10  deaths  in 
the  Grants  area  from  lung  cancer  from  radia- 
tion." 

From  Local  7-1234.  Youngstown.  O.  (Kop- 
pers  Organic  Materials)  :  "Members  are  de- 
veloping cancerous  boils'  that  have  to  l>s  re- 
moved by  a  doctor.  Very  painful." 
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From  Memphis.  Tenn..  Local  S-770  iHum- 
ko  Products,  chemicals) :  "Some  of  the  prod- 
ucu  made  in  this  plant  will  cause  a  very  pain- 
ful bum  and  rash  on  the  body,  so  I  can  only 
Imagine  what  they  do  to  the  inside  of  the 
body  by  breathing  the  fumes." 

From  Memphis.  Teun..  Local  3-631  (Delta 
Oil  Refinery ) :  "There  have  been  several 
cases  of  cancer  (in  small  plant).  In  recent 
years  two  people  burned  to  death.  This  year 
one  loss  of  life  due  to  hydrogen  sulfide,  two 
sent  for  short  time  to  hosiptal.  We  have  a 
need  for  knowledgeable  people  to  inspect  and 
advise  us  on  hazards." 

From  Bessemer  City.  N.C..  Local  3-802 
iLlthlum  Corp.  of  Amerlcaf :  "Many  members 
suffering  from  caustic  bums  and  poor  venti- 
lation. The  acid  treatment  to  the  ore  Is 
doing  damage  to  re&l  property  both  at  the 
plant  and  the  surrounding  community.  The 
acid  and  dust  that  comes  from  the  stack  Is 
not  property  "scrubbed'.  On  given  days  when 
the  humidity,  wind  and  temperature  are 
right,  the  pe<^le  who  live  near  the  plant 
can  wipe  dust  in  small  piles  from  their 
furniture  If  their  windows  are  open.  These 
people  have  been  told  that  the  substance  was 
harralcES  after  they  had  Lithium  Corp.  chem- 
ists to  analyze  some  of  the  samples  of  dust 
from  their  furniture,  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  chemists  gave  the  people  a  false  reading 
on  the  analysis." 

Prom  Memphis.  Tenn..  Local  3-337  (Vel- 
sicol  pesticide  plant ) :  ■'Several  members  have 
died  and  others  have  become  dlaaJbled,  due 
to  lung  conditions,  primarily  emphysema." 
(Possibly  due  to  chlorine,  phenal  and  carbon 
tetrachloride  fumes,  i 

From  Local  B-830  (National  Lead  Co). 
SayrevlUe.  N.J-:  '•Combination  of  methanol, 
acetone,  touloul.  naphtha,  xylol  fimies  in 
paint  lab.  Chlorine  fumes,  titanium,  tetra- 
chloride fumes  and  carbon  monoxide  fumes 
In  the  chloride  lab.  One  tecnnlcian  gassed  by 
titanium  tetrachloride  fumes  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  third  floor  lab.  One  known 
case  ol  pneumonia  caused  by  fumes  in 
paint  lab.  Numerous  respiratory  ailments 
among  lab  personnel,  probably  caused  by 
fume  Inhalation  but  we  can't  prove  a  direct 
cause  -  and  -effect ." 

From  Wausau.  Wise.  Local  6-SS6  (3-M 
Company  roofing  materials  plant) :  "Due  to 
dust  drifting  out  over  city,  the  company  has 
lowered  exhaust  stacks  to  the  point  where  we 
now  get  the  dust  back  in  our  own  windows. 
We  also  have  tons  of  fine  granule  that  is 
discharged  out  stacks  and  colIect,=(  on  roof 
then  blows  off  in  wind,  making  It  almost  im- 
possible to  open  your  eyes  out  around  the 
plant,  We  have  employees  now  on  limited 
duty  because  of  dust  condition  In  lungs." 

From  St,  Paul.  Minn..  Local  6-528.  with 
members  In  General  Printing  Ink  and  Con- 
solidated Printed  Ink  plants:  "Ventilation 
(Umost  non-existent.  Mixing  of  dry  colors. 
some  lead  based,  done  in  general  produc- 
tion area.  Dry  color  and  other  powder  in- 
gredients visible  in  air  at  all  times.  No  urine 
test  for  lead." 

Prom  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  Local  7-220:  Dust 
from  cyanide  in  great  qu  ntltles.  The  com- 
pany would  do  nothing  to  stop  It,  We  have 
a  lot  of  dust  and  gas  There  have  been  three 
employees  with  lung  ailments:  one  died 
from  It:  this  is  In  the  last  six  years.  Sulfuric 
acid  spray  Is  present  In  the  atmosphere  as 
It  eats  the  paint  off  the  cars  in  the  parking 
lot." 

THOSE   CNZTHES   IN   SOAP 

Much  is  being  said  In  TV  commercials 
these  days  about  enzymes  in  dec#rgenu. 
which  are  said  to  literally  "eat  up"  the  dirt. 
Soap  company  empl^'yees  have  something  to 
say  about  the  strength  of  those  enzymes  in 
the  workplace,  too. 

Three  of  our  locals  which  have  members  in 
soap  producing  plants — Hammond.  Ind..  Lo- 
cal 7-336  (Lever  Brothers);  Bristol,  Pa.  Lo- 
cal 8-373  (Purex  Corp)  and  Kansas  City. 
Kans..  Local  5-114  (Colgate  PaJmollve)  cited 
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trxniblrs  from  eitposure  to  enzymes.  The 
Katuu  City  local  cited  "rashes  or  eosymatlo 
sffecta  to  hands,  face  and  espoeed  areas, 
naaal  Irritation,  bremthlesaneas.  wheezing. 
coughine  pnd  possible  lung  damage."  We 
have  h.'id  comparable  comments  from  mem- 
bent  of  the  other  unions  with  membeni  em- 

ploved  m  detergent  plants  

We  consider  the  introduction  of  enzymes 
as  another  example  of  a  new  hazard  being 
introduced  without  adeqUAie  testing  of  po- 
tential harmful  affects  on  workem.  or.  for 
that  m.itter.  on  the  community  at  large.  It 
wiis  first  noriced  in  England  that  the  work- 
ers tn  the  detergent  factories  were  reporting 
severe  respiratory  distress  from  Inhaling 
enzyme  dust.  Coughs,  chest  pein,  general 
weakness,  discomfort,  fever  nnd  other  aller- 
gic sTmptoms  were  found,  according  to  the 
June'  14.  1964  Issue  of  Lancet,  a  British  medi- 
cal Journal,  "Inhalanon  of  the  material  may 
lead  to  irrei-prslble  impntrment  of  lung  func- 
tion.' Tei  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969  quoted  Colgate-Palmolive  Com- 
pany M  dismissing  such  reports  as  'un- 
founded." 

pcsTiciSEs  tn  A  PBivAix  nsrt>oM 
The  detrimental  effecLs  of  pesticides  on  otu 
environment  have  surfaced  to  the  national 
spotlight  in  recent  years.  But  hidden  behind 
the  closk  of  security  of  plant  gates  and 
"trade  secrets"  lives  the  untold  story  of  the 
poor  health  and  safety  conditions  In  pesti- 
cide fcrmuUilng  factories.  One  such  plant  la 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Shell  Chemical 
Company,  but  It  lies  within  the  confines  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near  Denver. 
Colorado. 

Pour  groups  of  pesticides  are  (or  were  at 
one  tune)  produced  there:  first,  the  organo- 
phosphQte  Insecticides — paraihlon.  dlbrom . 
vapon.^i  (DDVPt.  azodrln.  phoedrln.  bldrin. 
and  ciodrtn;  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  in- 
secticides— aldrln.  endrln.  and  dieldrtn:  the 
herbicide  planavln:  and  two  furolgrants. 
neraagon  and  bromine 

The  ftret  two  groups  are  of  most  conoem 
to  the  workers.  Thirteen  drops  on  the  akin 
of  a  powerful  crganophosphatc  pesticide  like 
parath:on  cm  kill  an  adult  within  a  few 
mlnutee.  The  organophoBphates.  like  certain 
nerve  pa&es  at  :he  Arsenal,  Inhibit  an  im- 
portant enzyme  In  the  ner%-ous  sj-stem. 
Symptoms  include  blurred  vision,  weakness. 
nAU5«a.  headache,  abdominal  cramps,  sweat- 
ing, convulsions,  and  coma.  The  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  In.  the  same  family  as  DDT. 
These  chemicals  have  been  concentrated  in 
the  fatty  tissue  of  all  Americans  and  have 
been  kno*-n  to  upset  the  reproductive  cycles 
of  birds  The  full  effecu  of  long-term  low 
exposure  to  both  thecM  groups  of  chemicals 
Is  not  known.. 

On  February  27.  1970.  Ray  Davidaon.  Pub- 
licity Director  for  the  OU.  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  rntemallonal  Union,  con- 
ducted an  Intei^lew  with  the  members  of 
our  Local  2-477  who  work  In  that  plant  The 
conversation  Immediately  turned  to  health 
and  safety  conditions.  The  workers  spoke  of 
"a  dieldrtn  flaJter,  which  creat*s  a  consider- 
able amount  of  dust."  Pesticide  ingredients 
like  nitric  and  sulfuric  acld^  are  found  fum- 
ing all  the  time.  What  do  the  men  do  to 
protect  themselves  when  the  fumes  become 
overpowering?  "Run  like  hell"  The  members 
stated  that  a  few  weeks  earlier  a  man  had 
been  "knocked  out  by  chlorine."  Ray  David- 
son asked  how  often  they  smell  chlorine. 
Dick  Eckenboth.  How  much  of  the  time'' 
Just  about  everyday,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  Chlorine  Is  a  unique  chemical  In  that  if 
you  can  smell  it.  you  are  already  being  ex- 
posed to  an  amount  that  Is  at  least  S'j 
times  the  recommended  threshold   limit. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  these  working  con- 
ditions arc  evident.  One  year  saw  nine  ca-ses 
of  pneumonia  among  the  men  tn  the  area 
contaminated  by  acid  fumes.  Furthermore, 
the  men  feel   that  the  wtn-fcisg  conditions 
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have  a  definite  effect  on  their  mental  health. 
Witness  this  exchange  between  Ray  David- 
son and  Dave  Towler: 

Davidson.  How  are  the  maJltal  relations 
.-vmong  those  boys  out  there? 

TowLXK.  Very  poor.  We  have  a  very  high 
divorce  rate. 

Davidson.  Well,  we  have  a  very  high  di- 
vorce rate  all  over  America.  Do  you  really 
think  you  have  more? 

TowLEB.  I  have  hd  facts,  but  we  have  more 
marital  problems  and  a  higher  divorce  rate. 
We  also  have  a  very  high  suicide  rate. 

Danidson.  How  many  suicides  have  you 
bod  out  there  tn.  say.  the  last  five  years? 

TDWI.KB.  We  had  one  attempted  and  one 
completed  in  the  last  five  years. 

Lastly,  a  research  project  conducted  on 
these  workers  by  Dr.  Dnvld  Metcalf  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  In- 
vestigated the  effects  of  organophosphorous 
exposures  on  the  nervous  system  and  brain. 
His  results  confirmed  the  observations  of 
the  men. 

Results  indicate  that  dysfunctions  most 
clearly  seen  In  the  exposed  group  are  dis- 
turbed memory  and  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing alertness  and  appropriate  focusing  of 
attention.  There  is  more  usage  of  such 
compensations  as  delay,  avoidance,  inap- 
propriate giving  up.  and  slowing  down 
among  the  exposed  group. 

This  sad  story  does  not  end  with  the 
workers  and  their  famlUes.  Water  wastes 
from  this  plant  have  Itllled  thousands  of 
ducks  and  other  wildlife.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pump  the  liquid  wastes  Into 
a  2<.3mlle  deep  well.  Denver  was  bit  by  Its 
first  eanhquake  In  eighty  years.  More  than 
1500  earthquakes  were  subsequently  record- 
ed during  the  next  five  years.  A  study  by  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  held  the  huge 
underground  shaft  responsible.  Today  the 
workers  speak  of  chlorine  and  other  gases 
being  vented  straight  into  the  atmosphere 
without  anv  treatment 

The  pollution  liulde  aod  outside  the  plant 
are  Inseparable.  The  quality  of  life  of  the 
working  man  and  the  quality  of  his  envl- 
onment  must  become  as  Imixtrtant  to  Amer- 
ican industry  as  profits  and  productivity. 
Unfortunately,  today's  violence  In  the 
workplace  Is  silent.  Scars  manifest  them- 
selves within  the  lungs  and  organs  ot  the 
worklngmen  and  are  only  revealed  when 
the  damage  Is  Irreparable.  As  Dave  Towler 
says: 

We  don't  have  a  line  break  every  day,  but 
you  breathe  these  fumes  every  day.  What 
happens  to  these  people  after  a  period  of 
time,  say  in  fifteen  years  of  working  there? 
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Check  Rein  on  Wak 

Many  congressmen  have  long  worried 
about  the  presidency's  gradual  accumulation 
of  virtually  all  war  powers  in  practice  over 
the  last  three  decades— the  span  including 
World  War  II.  Korea.  Vietnam  and  finally 
Cam tHMJia— whereas  the  Constitution  seems 
to  intend  at  least  an  equal  partnership  with 
Congress. 

One  such  worrier  Is  Milwaukee's  Rep. 
Zablockl.  As  a  high  ranking  foreign  affairs 
committeeman  he  has  Just  led  a  subcom- 
mittee to  draft  a  Joint  resolution  that  seeks 
to  restore  some  balance,  not  as  a  footnote 
on  the  past  but  as  a  guideline  in  future. 
Simultaneously  on  Wednesday  the  parent 
committee  cleared  It  for  floor  action  and  Za- 
blockl discussed  It  with  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club. 

It  recognizes  that  a  president,  as  com- 
mander  in  chief,  must  sometimes  act  on  the 
Instant  to  protect  American  Uvea  abroad.  In 
that  case,  it  would  &ay,  he  must  promptly 
report  to  Congress  what  he  did  and  why  It 
couldn't  wait.  Otherwise  he  would  be  in- 
structed to  "consult"  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers first,  before  ordering  any  armed  con- 
flict or — In  significant  reference  to  Cam- 
bodia— enlarging  one. 

Perhaps  Congress  can't  effectively  forbid 
a  headstrong  president  who  is  determined  to 
act  on  his  o«-n.  with  or  without  its  agree- 
ment. But  Zablockl's  committee  feels  that 
these  provisions  would  at  least  stand  as 
a  wholesome  caution  to  the  White  House, 
a  check  rein  on  plunging  into  rash  adven- 
tures with  American  men  and  money. 

The  branches  of  government  will  never 
cease  to  be  naturally  Jealous  for  their  sepa- 
rate powers  and  prerogatives.  Zablockl 
doesn't  expect  the  executive  branch  to  be 
overjoyed  by  this  admonlUon.  but  he  does 
predict  discreet  acceptance  of  It.  The  White 
House  has  already  bcsen  consulted.  Rejection 
would  be  highhanded,  and  hard  to  explain 
convincingly  to  the  people. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  COMMENTS 
FAVORABLY  ON  THE  WAR  POW- 
ERS BILL.  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  1355 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1355.  concerning  the  war  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  war  powers  bill,  drafted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments  chaired 
by  Representative  Clebjent  J.  Zabi-ocki, 
received  favorable  editorial  comment  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Saturday, 
October  3,  1970: 


HORTON  COMMENDS  OPERATION 
MORALE.  ITS  PRESIDENT,  MRS. 
CARL  NIELSEN.  AND  ALL  THOSE 
INVOLVED 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   KCW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  I.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  know  that  there  are 
many  people  In  this  great  land  of  ours 
who  work  hard  as  volunteers,  receiving 
no  pay  for  their  efforts,  but  who  perform 
their  acts  Just  because  they  feel  it  their 
obligation  to  help  others. 

Such  are  those  in  the  group  who  con- 
duct Operation  Morale  in  the  greater 
Rochester  area.  While  there  are  other 
somewhat  similar  groups  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  none  exactly  like  Operation  Morale, 
either  in  its  scope  or  its  performance. 

Operation  Uor&le  has  a^  a  motto  "Because 
We  Care."  Its  purpose  is  lo  remember  our 
armed  forces  In  Soutiieast  Asia  with  food 
and  gift  paclEages.  Christmas.  Easter,  and 
other  holiday  greeting  cards  and  other  cards 
and  letters.  Per  5  years  It  lias  been  doing 
this  great  work. 

Operation  Morale  was  founded  in  De- 
cember of  1965  by  Mrs.  Robert  Conley, 
who  subsequently  moved  to  Hawaii.  Its 
(unction  has  not  changed.  It  has  always 
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oeen  to  show  our  men  in  the  fighting 
forces  In  Vietnam  that  there  are  people 
back  home  who  care,  and  who  care 
enough  to  think  of  them  throughout  the 
year,  not  Just  in  one  particular  season. 
However.  It  is  always  stressed  that  the 
program  does  not  get  Involved  in  the 
controversy  over  the  war  itself.  It  is 
strictly  nonpolitical,  nonreligious,  and 
nonsectarian. 

Judy  Nielsen  has  made  a  most  Inter- 
esting comment  which  I  believe  Just 
about  sums  up  everybody's  feelings  about 
the  strife  in  Vietnam.  She  said  what  she 
is  looking  forward  to  most  is  being  out 
of  a  Job  with  Operation  Morale:  "That 
will  mean  that  the  war  is  over.  After 
each  mailing  we  all  sit  down  and  pray  to 
God  that  It  is  the  last  one.  We  all  want 
to  see  these  boys  come  home." 

There  are  many  people  taking  part  in 
this  splendid  humanitarian  effort  and 
I  commend  them  all  for  their  work 
throughout  the  year  to  bring  some  sun- 
shine into  the  lives  of  our  flghting  men 
overseas.  I  am  sure  we  all  Join  In  their 
thou^ts  and  prayers  that  the  war  will 
end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  two  feature  stories  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Ftochester  Dem- 
ocrat and  Chronicle.  Each  salutes  Oper- 
ation Morale  but  each  approaches  the 
subject  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

One  was  a  part  of  a  series  on  com- 
munity volunteers  and  was  entitled  "Why 
Were  On  Earth."  It  appeared  under  the 
headline,  "Nancl  Spotlights  The  Doers." 

The  other,  authored  by  Del  Ray.  ap- 
peared in  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle's 
Sunday  supplement,  Upstate  New  York, 
and  was  headlined  "Somebody  Has  to 
Remember." 

The  two  articles  follow: 

"Why  We'rx  on  Earth  .  .  ." 

The  motto  of  Operation  Morale:  "Because 
\v(r  care." 

And  because  Mrs.  Carl  iJudy)  Nielsen 
cares,  she  took  on  the  Job  of  heading  Oper- 
ation Morale  after  Its  founder.  Mrs  Robert 
Conley.  moved  to  Hawaii. 

Mrs  Conley  began  Operation  Morale  In 
December  1965  so  that  servicemen  fighting 
In  Vietnum  would  be  remembered  with  gifts. 
letters  ana  cards  from  home  throughout  the 
year. 

Since  then,  more  than  20.000  packages  per 
year  have  left  the  Rochester  post  ofBce  des- 
tined for  Vietnam  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  seasons,  and  nearly  150.000  cards  and 
letters  have  tieen  sent. 

Before  Mrs.  Nellsen  tallis  about^er  role 
In  Operation  Morale,  she  insists  upon  one 
point:  "We  take  no  position  on  the  war.  We 
a-e  strlclly  non-polltlcal.  non-rellglous  and 
non-sectarian.  All  we're  trying  to  do  Is  re- 
member these  boys." 

Mrs.  Nielsen  has  been  responsible  for  help- 
ing other  communities  "remember  their 
boys"  also.  Not  only  has  Operation  Morale 
sent  packages  and  letters  to  service  men  from 
all  over  the  tJ.S.,  but  the  local  group  has 
given  Information  to  Interested  persons  who 
want  to  set  up  similar  operations.  So  far  no 
other  area  In  the  cnuntry  has  an  operation 
on  the  scale  of  Rochester's  (which  Includes 
Monroe  and  Livingston  counties)  nor  do  any 
others  send  cards  and  letters  year  round. 

Mrs  Nielsen  Insists  that  what  best  points 
out  how  she  feels  about  Operation  Morale  is 
a  letter  she  wrote  lo  her  brother  who  lives 
in  Boston  and  Is  active  In  the  peace  move- 
ment: 
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"1  believe  we're  all  here  on  Earth  to  do 
more  than  Jiwt  live,  work  and  have  fun." 
sne  wrote.  "Somewhere  along  the  way  there 
comes  a  time  or  a  chance  to  pay  back  for  all 
you've  been  given  And  whether  you  call  it 
life  or  God,  you  have  been  given  something- 
Operation  Morale  was  my  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  others.  I  feel  that  we  are  doing 
something  worthwhile  and  meaningful  for 
Lhose  boys  who  are  laying  down  their  Uvea  tn 
Vietnam  " 

Operation  Morale  also  visits  families  of 
boys  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
Mrs.  Nlel;iien  says  they  always  send  a  red  rose 
In  a  white  bud  vase  with  a  card  that  reads: 
Because  we  care. 

"I  went  to  a  funeral  once.  The  boy  was 
very  young  and  bandaome,"  says  Judy  Niel- 
sen "I  sai  with  the  l>oy's  mother  and  fiances 
and  watched  all  the  young  people  come  In. 
These  poor  kids  just  stood  and  cned — they 
didn't  know  what  to  say,  they  Just  kept 
asking  why.  why.  why? 

"The  mother  couldn't  answer  the  question 
for  them  but  she  told  them  she  was  glad 
there  are  people  like  us  who  cared  about  her 
sou.  That  meant  a  lot  to  me  and  the  other 
people  involved.* 

Mrs.  N;elspn's  husband,  a  coordinator  of 
technical  operations  in  the  photo  service  de- 
partment  at  Eastman  Kodak  sympathizers 
with  her  activities  "The  phone  rings  as  much 
as  76  times  a  day  around  Christmas,  but  he 
puts  up  with  this.  The  work  means  neglect- 
ing the  house,  and  sandwiches  for  dinner  but 
he  understands  how  important  it  is  to  me  ' 

The  Nielsens  have  three  children — Janet,  9, 
Lance.  6,  and  Heather.  9  months.  They  alsj 
Iiave  a  2-Bnd-a-half-year-old  foster  son  who 
^as  lived  with  them  since  be  was  an  infant. 

Judy  has  also  been  president  of  the  Pen- 
field  Presbyterian  Church  Women's  Associ- 
ation, a  Christian  Education  teacher  for  re- 
tarded children,  and  a  nurses'  aide. 

What  she's  looking  forward  to  most  is 
being  out  of  a  Job  with  Operation  Morale: 
"That  will  mean  that  the  war's  over  After 
each  maillug  we  all  sit  down  and  pray  to 
God  that  it's  the  last  one.  We  all  want  to  see 
these  boys  come  home. " 

When  Operation  Morale  does  disband, 
lunds  in  the  treasury  will  be  turned  over  to 
vjterans'  hospitals  "to  take  care  of  the  boys 
who  need  therapy  or  artificial  limbs." 

When  that  day  comes.  Judy  wUl  either 
r.nish  her  education  and  become  a  nurse,  or 
teach  handicapped  and  retarded  children. 

But  shell  remain  an  active  volunteer. 

Del  Ray's  UrsTAxe:  "Somebodt  Has  To 
REicKiuca" 

Pew  know  bow  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Nielsen  of  67 
Wood  Haven  Drive,  Penfleld,  really  feels 
about  the  war  la  Vietnam— even  though  it 
seldom  Is  far  from  her  thoughts. 

That's  because  ths  pleasant,  busy,  31- 
year-old  mother  of  three  (and  foster  mother 
of  a  fourth  child)  is  president  of  Operation 
Morale,  and  she  and  other  leaders  of  tbe 
volunteer  organization  have  pledged  tbey 
win  not  discuss  publicly  the  merits  of  the 
war. 

"Our  motto."  Mrs.  Nielsen  explains,  "Is 
'Remember  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam.*  If 
we  went  beyond  that — If  we  got  Involved  in 
controversy  over  the  war  Itself — Operation 
Morale  would  be  destroyed." 

Since  Jan.  1,  1966,  Operation  Morale  has 
sent  to  servicemen  (most  of  them  from  Mon- 
roe and  Livingston  counties)  In  tbe  war 
zone  approximately  96,000  food  and  gift 
packages :  179,000  ChrlstmaK.  Easter  and 
other  holiday  greeting  cards,  and  many 
thousands  of  other  cards  and  tetters. 

This  fall  Operation  Morale  marks  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Its  founding.  Mrs.  Nielsen, 
who  has  headed  It  roost  of  that  time  (with 
Mrs.  Don  L.  SUnner  of  93  Bel  Vista  Drive. 
Penfleld,  as  vice  president)  says  It  will  con- 
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tinue  "as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  as  long  as  we 
have  servicemen  over  there. 

"We  feel  that  somebody  has  got  to  re- 
member those  kids,  to  let  them  know  that 
people  really  do  care  about  them,"  she  says. 
"Sometimes  It  Is  discouraging.  It  Is  a  lot  of 
work  for  our  volunteers — baking  cookies  and 
packaging  and  wrapping  boxes  and  all  the 
things  that  must  be  done — and  you  know 
that  many  people  Just  don't   care. 

"This  war  has  been  dragging  on  a  long 
time,  and  many  get  tired  of  it.  And  when 
you  get  tired  of  something  you  try  to  push 
It  to  the  back  of  your  mind  and  forget  It. 
But  then  you  get  a  Ihank-you  from  a  kid 
over  there —  or  a  mother  calls,  in  tears  be- 
cause someone  thought  enough  to  send  her 
son  a  5-pound  box  of  cookies — and  then 
you're  ready  to  go  at  it  again." 

Operation  Morale  was  founded  in  J  965  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Qpnley  of  Irondequolt,  who 
since  has  moved  to  Hawaii.  It  has  grown  Into 
an  organization  of  hundreds  of  volunteers 
(none  of  whom.  Including  Mrs.  Nielsen  and 
Mrs.  Skinner,  receives  any  pay).  It  includes 
IS  branches  in  Monroe  County  sponsored 
by  churches.  VFW  posts  and  towns,  and  a 
separate  chapter  in  Livingston  County 
headed  by  Katherlne  Clark  of  Avon. 

In  addition  to  sending  parcels  and  mall 
to  servicemen  In  Vietnam,  Operation  Morale 
has  a  Boxes  of  Hope  project  directed  by  Miv. 
Arthur  B.  Costello  of  88  Union  St.  S..  Roch- 
ester, chairman  of  the  board.  In  the  past 
four  years.  It  has  sent  2.000  packages  of 
clothing,  medical  suppUs,  books,  toys,  and 
games  to  orphanages,  hospitals,  chapUlns 
and  civil  affairs  officers  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  "sunshine  chairman."  Mrs.  A.  P.  D'Ettore 
of  184  RoBsmore  St.,  Gates,  supplies  363  let- 
ter-writing volunteers  with  up-to-date  llst."i 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  wounded  serv- 
icemen in  stateside  hospitals  and  of  service- 
men's birthdays. 

"Our  only  aim."  says  Mrs.  Nielsen,  "la  to 
remember  our  servicemen,  to  let  them  know 
that  we  care." 


NIXON'S   PEACE   PROPOSALS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    VOBK 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  this  afternoon  I  commented  at  some 
length  on  President  Nixon's  new  peace 
proposals. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  same 
general  approach  was  taken  in  the  well 
balanced  analysis  of  the  President's 
speech  by  Mr.  Murray  Marder  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

Proposal  Unldcelt  To  Stdi  Poe 
iBy  Murray  Marder) 

There  Is  no  expectation  that  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  still  leap  to  accept  the 
Indochina  cease-fire  that  President  Nixon 
proposed  last  night,  TT.S.  oflBclals  conceded. 

At  best,  administration  strategists  are 
holding  out  the  possibility  that  the  new  offer 
ultimately  might  pique  enough  curiosity  on 
the  Communist  side  to  stimulate  questions 
about  the  deliberate  ambiguities.  The  odds 
for  even  that  much  thaw  In  the  frozen  Paris 
talks  are  now  rated  low. 

The  Communist  side  Is  believed  most  likely 
to  spurn  the  proposal  for  virtually  the  under- 
lying reason  that  President  Nixon  made  it: 
the  allies  are  convinced  tt^at  they  currently 
hold  the  upper  hand  militarily  In  the  war. 
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iind  th»  Oommunlsts  are  the  mlimry  under- 
dog 

On  July  1  Presideut  Ni«on  claimed  that 
tfte  US -South  Vietnamese  border-crossing 
oprratloni  into  Cambodia  "changed  the  mlU- 
i»r>-  balan.e  in  Indochina,  shitting  It  In  the 
alliea*  lavor. 

The  President  la«t  lUght  avoided  luch  a 
Oiplomatlcalls  provocative  claim,  but  he  s^d 
Uie  aame  thing  In  another  way  He  said  -the 
remarkable  success  ot  the  vietnamliaUon 
policy  has  made  the  allied  position  strong 
enough  to  risk  proposing  a  suindstUl  cease- 
are. 

Allied  border-crossing  operations,  which 
m  effect  itul  coounue  with  South  Vlet- 
names*  troops  and  US  air  power  operiUng 
elleninely  In  Cambodia,  have  torn  up  much 
ol  the  Communists'  war  strategy. 

communist  forces  are  currently  m  the 
process  ol  regrouping  and  restructuring  sup- 
plv  lines.  Tn  amass  the  power  to  strike  back 
arid  recoup.  US.  specialists  generally  agree, 
the  communists  need  to  begin  rebulldmg 
their  lorcei  m  the  dry  season  which  beglna 
m  November 

Militarily,  that  would  appear  to  make  the 
current  period,  or  the  months  Just  ahemd. 
the  least  attractive  Ume  ot  all.  Irom  a  Com- 
munist standpoint,  to  agree  to  accept  a 
cease-are  To  do  so  would  fre««  them  in 
their  weakest  military  position  or  the  war. 
For  veirs  earlier  In  the  conflict,  it  was 
the  allied  side  that  secretlv  (eared  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  would  spring  n  cease-Bre  pro- 
posal while  they  held  the  strongest  military 
cards. 

White  House  officials  acknowledged  last 
night  that  as  recently  as  last  year  VS  mtll- 
ury  leaders  opposed  a  cease-ttre  In  Vietnam 
on  grounds  It  would  then  be  extremely  dis- 
advantageous to  aUled  forces  Now  the  tablK 
are  turned  enough  for  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  to  propose  what  they  once 
feared  would  be  thrust  at  them. 

Although  the  latest  Vletcong  proposaU  of 
Sept  n  in  Pans  also  referred  to  a  cease- 
lire  in  South  Vietnam."  there  Is  only  the  re- 
motest relationship  between  that  ceiise-nre 
and  the  one  President  Nlion  now  haa  pro- 
posed. 

aicaiat^ODS  paoroGaL 

While  the  Vletcong  proposal  also  was  am- 
biguous. It  was  offered  as  the  capsl^ne  of  an 
agreement,  not  a  launching  point.  The  Vlet- 
cong version  would  have  a  cease-flre  foUow. 
not  precede,  agreement  on  all  the  core  de- 
mands on  the  Communist  side,  especially  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troopa  by  a  Bxed 
tlmetable-^une  30.  1971-and  replacement 
ot  the  present  Saigon  government  by  a  coali- 
tion regime. 

President  Nlion  last  night  rejected  the 
Utter  demand,  which  la  the  most  critical  one 
on  the  Communist  side. 

South  Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu.  whose  government  will  now  refor- 
mulate—or perhaps  merely  repeat— the  poUt- 
Ical  terms  lor  a  peace  settlement,  which  Is 
what  the  war  Is  all  about,  has  ruled  out  any 
"coalition  government." 

As  a  result,  the  almUartty  between  a  ceaM- 
flre  m  Indochina  and  a  cease-flre  In  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  which  President  SUon  men- 
tioned last  night,  is  an  extremely  superflcial 

For  the  flrst  lime  laat  night.  President 
Nlion  also  specifically  proposed  In  the  name 
ot  the  United  States  an  Indochina  peace 
conference. 

Many  specUllata.  both  on  the  hawk  and  on 
the  dove  aide  of  the  war.  long  have  regarded 
aa  Indochlna-wlde  setuement  as  the  only 
real  solution  for  the  overlapping  wars  In 
Vietnam.  L«oa  and  Cambodia  But  this  pro- 
poaal  too  la  one  of  the  most  battered  ap- 
proaches on  the  international  scene,  aa  put 
forth  by  other  nations 

Laat  April  1.  France  proposed  new  Indo- 
chlna-wlde negotiations.  On  April  17.  Takov 


Malik,  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  suddenly  endorsed  the  Idea  ol  "a 
new  Geneva  conference." 

CMKatisaTiNO  »«oVEa 
Although  no  official  on  either  side  would 
concede  It.  what  now  rests  on  the  dead- 
locked Paris  conference  table  are  two  check- 
mating moves  aimed  more  at  world  public 
opinion  than  at  the  opposing  envoys  Each 
side  Is  trying  to  prove  It  is  the  most  "flexi- 
ble." and  this,  in  fact.  Is  the  major  stimulus; 
since  the  Ill-fated  Paris  Ulka  on  Vietnam 
began  In  May.  1968.  they  have  yet  to  move 
beyond  the  stage  of  propaganda  warfare 

Whether  the  struggle  for  public  po.nltlon- 
mg  ever  will  move  from  the  public  arena 
into  the  realm  ot  actual  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing cannot  yet  be  discerned. 

President  Nixon's  cesaeflre  proposal  Itself. 
standing  apart  from  the  terma  ot  a  political 
solution,  can  mean  aU  things  to  all  men. 

This  evident  ambiguity  about  who  will 
gain  what  out  of  a  cease-flre.  administration 
strategists  would  argue,  could  be  reason 
enough  to  warrant  President  Nlions  ex- 
presaed  hope  laat  night  that  his  proposal 
could  break  the  logjam  In  all  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  There 
IS  the  chance  that  the  Interaction  of  Ingredl- 
enu  added  to  the  Paris  mix.  plus  the  Inter- 
play of  battlefield  developmenu.  might  cast 
up  new  opportunities  for  diplomatic  bar- 
gaining But  that  potential  sequence  was 
still  out  of  sight  last  night  In  Washington. 


DUAL  NATIONALITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    tOVtSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  October  9.  1970 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  most 
Americans  a  citizen  can  only  be  loyal  and 
honor  fldcUty  to  one  country.  Thus,  the 
frequent  aspect  of  individuals  claiming 
U.S.  citizenship  with  its  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits,  and  at  the  same  time  pw- 
sessing  ritlzenship  in  another  nation  is 
abhorred.  This  problem  of  dual  citizen- 
ship encountered  by  many  Immigrants 
opens  them  up  to  suspicion.  especiaUy  in 
times  of  International  crisis. 

Rightfully  so— tor  what  man  can  serve 
two  masters  or  be  loyal  to  two  countries, 
especially  if  there  is  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est? 

Because  there  has  been  much  interest 
recently  shown  In  the  dual  nationality— 
or  dual  citizenship  question — I  thought 
that  our  Members  would  like  to  have  the- 
benefit  of  the  exUting  laws  in  several 
countries  on  this  issue : 
Laws  or  THk  CNmo  Siaiia  AmcrtNO 

DVM.  CmZEWBMIP 

(By  Johnny  H.  KllUani 
The  circumstsnces  In  which  one  may  ac- 
quire dual  cltlaenshlp  are  rather  limited  In- 
sofar as  United  States  law  la  concerned  and 
depends  ot  course  upon  the  laws  ot  both  Na- 
tions. We  here  discuss  the  matter  only  in 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtea:  that 
Is,  how  may  one  become  a  citizen  of  another 
Nation  and  retain  United  States  citizenship. 
Circumstance  ot  birth  U  the  most  usual 
and  least  ambiguous  path  to  possible  dual 
nationality.  Thus,  the  United  States  accords 
citizenship  to  any  person  bom  within  the 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  United  States  of  parents 
who  are  dtuena  of  another  country  ot  to 


any  person  born  In  another  country  of  par- 
ents one  or  both  ot  whom  are  United  States 
citizens.  See  8  VS.C.  f  1401.  U  the  laws  ol 
the  other  Nation  Uivolved  are  In  accord  on* 
would  be  a  dual  luiUonal.  SUnllarly,  oan 
might  also  acquire  dual  citizenship  by  mar- 
riage to  a  citizen  of  another  country,  huw 
one  marrying  a  United  States  clUzen  mutt 
be  naturalized  to  become  a  citizen.  8  VS.C. 
t  1430.  ^      , 

It  should  be  observed  that  because  dual 
citizenship  Is  dUfavored  In  United  Stales 
law.  there  are  numerous  restrictions  on  ac- 
quisition of  dual  citizenship.  Thus.  8  VS.C. 
I  1481  provldea  for  loss  of  nationality  by 
native-born  or  naturalized  citizens  under 
numerous  circumstances.  In  recent  years,  the 
supreme  Court  haa  voided  several  provisions 
ot  this  section,  holding  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses no  general  power,  express  or  Implied, 
to  expstrlate  without  the  citizens  aaaent. 
See.  AfTOyim  v.  Rutk.  387  VS.  253  <1967). 
which  voided  ihe  provision  expatriating  a 
citizen  who  votea  Ui  another  country.  In  this 
case,  a  naturalized  citizen  who  voted  In  an 
Israeli  election.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stales  has  suessed  that  a  "voluntary 
relinquishment"  of  citizenship  Is  required 
before  a  United  States  citizen  can  be  divested 
of  that  citizenship.  Thus,  under  9  1481(a) 
(61  and  (7).  a  citizen  may  enter  a  formal, 
written  renunciation  ot  citizenship.  But  he 
may  also  "voluntarily  relinquish"  citizenship 
by  acts  which  "reasonably  manifest  an  m- 
dlvldual's  transfer  or  abandonment  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  .  ."  34  Fed. 
Reg.  1079  (19691. 

According  to  i  1481(a)(ll,  citizenship  can 
be  lost  by  obtaining  naturalization  In  a  for- 
eign state,  and  i  1481  (al  (2)  provides  tor  loss 
by  the  tsklng  of  sn  oath  or  making  an 
affirmation  or  other  formal  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  sUte. 

Thtis.  II  a  United  States  citizen  becomes 
a  foreign  national  by  naturalization  or  takes 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  nation,  he 
may  well  lose  his  United  States  citizenship 
and  remain  a  single  national.  We  say  "may 
well"  because  the  law  la  still  In  flux  as  to 
the  assent  needed  to  lose  that  citizenship,  a 
problem  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  shed 
light  on  In  Rogers  v.  BeUoi.  to  be  heard  this 
coming  Term, 

If  a  state  like  Urael  does  not  require  nat- 
uralization or  a  formal  oath  of  allegiance,  a 
United  States  citizen  might  be  able  to  become 
an  Israeli  citizen  without  loifcg  United 
States  citizenship.  We  are  not  familiar  with 
Israeli  law  on  this  point  and  the  Law  Library 
will  presumably  provide  you  with  a  full 
account. 


Do»L  Nationautt  Laws  or  Issaei..  the  Akab 

STATZa   AND   laAN 

(By  Zuhalr  E.  Jwaldehi 
A  thorough  search  of  the  nationality  laws 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  of  Lebanon. 
Iraq.  UAH.  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the 
Hashlmlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia  In  addition  to  Iran, 
reveals  two  types  ot  practices  concerning  the 
problem  ot  dual  citizenship.  The  State  of 
Israel  provides  In  Its  laws  for  Israeli  citi- 
zens. If  necessary,  to  maintain  or  have  dual 
nationalities.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
above-mentioned  Arab  Statea  and  lr»n  pro- 
vide In  their  lawa  that  their  dUzens  can 
have  only  one  citizenship  and  when  acquir- 
ing a  foreign  citizenship,  they  must  secure 
the  permission  ot  their  national  statea  for 
renouncing  their  nationalities  otherwlsa 
they  will  remain  considered  nationals  ot  the 
original  stales  and  they  will  be  subjected  to 
ptmlahment  of  Imprisonment  and  fine  or 
one  of  the  two. 

The  legal  provisions  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lem of  dual  citizenship  in  theaa  cotinCrlM 
are  listed  below: 
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Section  1  of  Israel  Natloaallty  Law  of 
1952  '  provides: 

PreUmlnary.  1.  Israel  natloaallty  ta  ac- 
quired— by  return  (section  2),  by  residence 
In  Israel  (section  3i.  by  binh  (section  4)  or 
bl  naturalisation  isecUona  6  to  9). 

Tbere  shall  be  no  Israel  nationality  save 
under  tbls  law. 

Nationality  by  return.  2.  (a)   Every  'oleh* 

(b)  Urael  nationality  by  return  is  ac- 
quired— (I)  by  a  person  who  came  as  an 
'oieh  into,  or  was  born  In,  the  country  be- 
lore  the  establishment  ol  the  State — with 
efTeci  Irom  the  day  ol  the  establishment  ol 
the  State; 

(2t  by  a  person  having  come  to  Israel  as 
aa  'ole/i  alter  the  establishment  ol  the 
State — with  effect  from  the  day  of  his  'all- 
yah; 

(31  by  a  person  born  In  Israel  after  the 
ectabllshment  ol  the  State — with  effect  from 
the  day  of  bis  birth: 

(4 1  by  a  person  who  has  received  an 
'oleh's  certificate  under  section  3  of  the  Law 
of  Return,  6710-1950* — with  effect  from  the 
day  of  the  Issue  of  the  certificate. 

(c>   .  .  . 

Section  3.  (a)  A  Jew  who  has  come  to  Is- 
rael and  subsequent  to  his  arrival  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  settle  In  Israel  may, 
while  stlU  In  Israel,  receive  an  'oleh'a  certifi- 
cate. 

(bl    .  .  . 

Section  4.  Every  Jew  who  has  immigrated 
into  this  country  before  the  coming  into 
force  of  this  Law,  and  every  Jew  who  was 
born  in  this  country,  whether  before  or 
after  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Law,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  person  w*ho  has  come  to 
this  country  as  an  'oleh  under  this  law. 

In  contrast  with  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
visions. Section  5  of  the  same  law  lists  the 
requirements  for  naturalization  and  It  pro- 
—  vldes  Ih  Its  Paragraph  (6)  "he  has  renounced 

^  his  prior  nationality  or  has  proved  that  he 

>C  will  cease  to  be  a  foreign  national  upon  be- 

^  coming  an  Israel  natlon&l."  The  condition  of 

renunciation  of  previous  citizenship  is  tm- 
posed  only  In  the  case  of  a  foreigner  apply- 
ing for  naturalization  and  not  in  the  case  of 
the  other  three  modes  of  acquiring  Israel  na- 
tionality as  Usted  In  Section  1.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  condition  of  renunciation  becomes 
applicable  only  in  the  cose  cf  a  person  who 
is  not  of  a  Jewish  faith  because  any  Jew  not 
born  in  Israel  may  acquire  Israel  nationality 
under  the  Law  of  Return  as  an  'oleh,  hence 
the  possibility  of  dual  citizenship  may  take 
place  only  in  the  case  of  an  Israel  national 
who  Is  also  of  a  Jewish  faith.  Furthermore, 
this  point  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Nation- 
ality Law  In  SecUon  14  under  dual  nationality 
and  dual  residence  which  provtdee: 

(a)  Save  for  the  purpose  of  naturalization. 
acquisition  of  Israel  nationality  Is  not  condi- 
tional upon  renunciation  of  a  prior  nation- 
ality. 

( b )  An  Israel  national  who  Is  also  a  foreign 
national  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Israel 
law.  be  considered  an  Israel  national. 

(c)  An  inhabitant  of  Israel  residing  abroad 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  law.  be  con- 
sidered an  inhabitant  of  Israel  so  long  as  he 
has  not  settled  abroad. 

This  last  Paragraph  when  compared  with 
Paragraph  (3)  of  Section  II  concerning  the 

>  taics  o/  the  State  of  Israel,  v.  a.  1961/52. 
pp.  50-53,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  1958  In 
Laura  o/  the  State  of  Urael.  v.  12.  1957/58,  p. 
99. 

3 Translator's  Note:  'oleh  and  'alij/ah  mean 
respectively  a  Jew  immigrating,  and  the  im- 
migration of  a  Jew  into  the  Land  of  Israel, 
under  the  Law  of  Betiim.  5710-1950,  shall 
become  an  Israel  national. 

■'■Larc  Return.  1950,  published  In  Laws  of 
Israel,  v.  4.  1949/59,  p.  114.  aa  amended  by 
Law  of  1964,  published  in  Lair*  of  lanel,  v. 
8. 1954.  p.  144. 
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revocation  of  naturalization,  indicates  fur- 
ther that  naturalized  persons  are  more  re- 
stricted than  the  'oleh  Immigrant. 

Section  11.  (a)  Where  a  person,  having 
acquired  Israel  nationality  by  naturaliza- 
tion— 

(1)    .  .  .  or 

(2i  bas  been  abroad  fen-  seven  consecutive 
years  and  bos  no  effective  connection  with 
Israel,  and  has  failed  to  prove  that  bis  ef- 
fective connection  with  Israel  was  severed 
otherwise  than  by  ills  own  volition;   or 

(3)  .    .   . 

Generally  spealclng.  the  effect  of  the  Israel 
Nationality  Law  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
individuals  residing  In  Israel  are  considered 
Israel  nationals,  and  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  will  a  resident  of  Israel  lose 
his  Israel  nationality.  This  situation  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  the  large  number  of 
residents  who  will  enjoy  dual  citizenship  In 
Israel  unless  their  original  law  imposes  on 
them  the  loss  of  the  previous  nationality  as 
a  result  of  acquiring  a  new  one. 

Nationality  laws  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Jordan. 
Lebanon.  Sa'udi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Egypt  pro- 
vide for  the  ellnolnatlon  of  dual  citizenship 
and  even  for  certain  punishments  as  pre- 
viously   mention.  The   pertLaent  provisions 


Article  988  Of  the  Civil  Code. 

Iranian  nationals  cannot  abandon  their 
nationality  except  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

1.  .  .  . 

2.  That  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  al- 
lowed their  renunciation  of  their  Iranian 
nationality. 

3.  .  .  . 

4.  ,  .  . 
Article  989. 

In  case  any  Iranian  subject  acquire  for- 
eign nationality  after  the  solar  year  1380 
(1901-1902)  Without  the  observance  of  1^^ 
stipulations  (mentioned  It.  the  previous  Ar- 
ticle].  bis  foreign  nationality  will  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void  and  he  will  be  regarded 
as  an  Iranian  subject. .  .  . 

□UQ 

Article  11  of  Nationality  Law  No.  43  of 
1963.  as  amended  in  1964  provides: 

1.  Every  Iraq  national,  who  acquired  a  for- 
eign nationality  In  a  foreign  country  by  bis 
own  choice,  shall  lose  Iraq  nationality. 

2.  A  person,  who  has  lost  his  Iraq  na- 
tionality tn  accordance  with  Paragraph  1  and 
who  thereafter  lawfully  returned  to  Iraq  and 
resided  therein  for  one  year,  the  Minister  {of 
Interior)  may  con.slder  blm.  after  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  as  an  Iraq  natk>nal  as 
from  the  date  of  his  return,  provided  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  s&ld  period,  he 
shall  apply  to  resume  Iraq  natloiullty. 


The  Jordanian  Nationality  Law  No.  6  of 
1954.  as  amended  up  to  1961,  provides  in 
Articles  IS.  16  and  17  that  a  Jordanian  citi- 
zen whether  of  Arab  or  non-Arab  origin  may 
renounce  his  Jordanian  nationality  and  ac- 
quire the  nationality  of  another  Arab  or  for- 
eign state  with  or  without  the  approval  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 

LEBANON 

Article  1.  Paragraph  l  of  the  Lebanese  Na- 
tionality Law  of  1946.  as  amended,  provides 

A  Lebanese  national  who  acquires  foreign 
nationality    loses    his    Lebanese    nationality 
after  obtaining  the  permission  by  a  decree 
Issued  from  the  Head  of  the  State  to  do  ao. 
os'tmi  iUUBu 

The  Sa'udi  Nationality  Ordinance  of  19S4 
provides: 

Article  It:  No  Sa'udi  Arabian  national 
shall  be  allowed  to  acquire  any  other  na- 
tionality except  with  the  permission  prevl- 
ouisly   obtained  from   the  President   of  the 
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Council  of  Ministers.  A  Sa*udl  Arabian  na- 
tional who  acquires  a  foreign  nationality 
without  this  permission,  or  anticipates  ob- 
taining such  permission  after  the  acquisi- 
tion, maintains  his  Sa'udi  Arabian  nation- 
ality unless  the  Qovemment  ot  His  Majesty 
decides  to  revoke  the  nationality  by  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  mentioned  in  Article  13 
of  this  Ordinance. 

Article  13:  Sa'udi  Arabian  nationality  may 
be  revolted  from  a  Sa'udi  Arabian  national 
by  a  decree  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  if  be  acquires  another  nationality 
without  proceeding  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Article  11  of  this  Ordinance. 

STOIS 

The  Syrian  Legislative  Decree  No.  276  of 
1969  provides : 

Article  10:  (1)  Every  Syrian  clclxen  shall 
lose  his  nationality  if  he  acquires  a  foreign 
nationality  after  a  request  of  renunciation 
of  bis  nationality  which  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  Minister  [of  Interlorl  with  his  rec- 
ommendations permitting  blm  to  do  so  after 
fulfilling  all  bis  duties  and  obligations  to- 
wards the  State. 

(2)  Every  Arab  Syrian  naUonai  acquiring 
a  new  nationality,  but  before  receiving  the 
permission  for  renunciation  shall  remain 
considered  for  all  intents  and  purposes  and 
under  all  conditions  a  Syrian  national,  un- 
less his  nationality  was  revoked  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Para,  la)  of  Ar- 
ticle 21.  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment from  one  to  three  months  and  fined 
from  600  to  20O0  Liras.  or  by  one  of  these 
two  punishments. 

Article  21:  The  nationality  of  every  Syrian 
citizen  may  be  revoked  by  a  decree  recom- 
mended by  the  Minuter  lof  Interior]  m  the 
following  cases : 

(a)  If  he  acquires  a  foreign  nationality  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  Para,  i  of 
Article  10  of  this  Legislative  Deci2e. 

EGTPT 

The  Egyptian  Nationality  Law  No.  82  of 
1958.  as  amended  provides: 

Article  17:  A  United  Arab  Republic  na- 
tional may  acquire  any  foreign  nationality 
with  the  prior  permission  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Interior.  If  he  acquires  foreign 
nationality  without  the  prior  permission,  he 
remains  a  UAR  national  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  unless  the  Minister  of  Interior  de- 
clares him  to  have  forfeited  his  nationality 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 22. 

Article  22:  The  Minister  of  Interior  may  la- 
sue  orders  revoking  the  nationality  of  the 
following  persons  by  stating  the  reasons: 

(al  Persona  acquiring  foreign  nationality 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Article  17. 

Dual  NATioNALnr  Unoeb  the  Law  or  the 

Sovirr  Cnion 
(By  Dr.  Leon  Nlganboewakl) 

The  Soviet  attitude  toward  dual  national- 
ity (ciuzenship)  has  always  been  hoetlle.  In 
practice,  the  Soviet  regime  refuses  to  recog- 
nize, with  the  frontiers  of  the  USSR,  the 
legal  consequences  of  dual  ( or  multiple ) 
citizenship  lu  cases  involving  persons  in  pos- 
session of  valid  Soviet  citizenship. 

The  original  legislation  on  this  subject — 
from  1921  through  1931 — adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  "foreign  citizens  admitted  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  USSR  enjoy  no  rights  and 
owe  no  duties  pertaining  to  tbe  citizenship 
of  other  states."  As  one  scholarly  authority 
explained :'  "thereby  the  inevitability  of  dual 
citizenship  in  certain  instances  was  acknowl- 
edged and  It  was  correctly  understood  that 
for  persons  with  dual  citizenship  Soviet 
citizenship  alone  was  recognised." 

On  the  other  band,  the  1038  Citizenship 
Act.  now  In  force,  is  completely  sUent  oa  this 


*V.  Durdenevskil.  "Zakon  o  graEtadanstre 
S.8.S.  Respubllk."  Problemy  wotsiaUstichet' 
koffo  prava.  No.  6,   1938,  p.  09. 
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.„>.i^t  However  this  silence  marlu  no 
^hal^e.  .?co"m"to  me  gener.1  opinion  of 
^1  ^vlel  eiperw  on  lnternatlon.1  WW. 
?hetr  explai..imn  Is  that  the  ■»'' "^j"";" 
the  omlMlon  «»s  the  f.ct  that  the  CltlMh- 
lup  Act  undoiibtedly  toon  Into  account  the 
prmcVple  armlv  anchored  In  Soviet  la- th»' 
S^  InmvmuM  with  dual  cltl«nshlp  canno 
Claim  the  status  of  a  foreigner  1'  «  '» 
Mmultaneoualy  a  Soviet  ""«f„*;' "".J^." 
lime  Soviet  authora  characterue  this  formal 
ll.Tinthe  law  ae  unfortunate  and  suggest  a 
?:fns«'emem  oYthe  IMO'.Ml  Soviet  legls- 
larlon  barring  dual  citizenship. 

in  the  melntime  the  Soviet  Union,  being 
aware  Of  me  existence  of  dual  cltlMnshlp 
Sroueht  about  mainly  by  the  differing  laws 
of  part  c".r  countries  i/u.  sonffuinv.  versus 
?u»»I<  consequences  ol  adoption,  tnarrlage. 
i,'  'succeeds  in  eliminating  <>-'«>  c'^.f"" 
shlD  as  far  as  the  satellite-  lor  peoples  de- 
r^*r^y'  countries  are  concerned.  Between 
^Tnd  1958  the  DSSR  "^"'^ ..f^^^?^' 
ciallv  designated  as  conventions,  "to  regulate 
th"  quStfon  of  the  clil«nshlp  Of  perKjns 
."'h  dual  cltoenshlp  wlih  Yugoslavia,  Hur^- 
rl^.  kimanla.  AlbaSia.  Czechoslovakia  Bul- 
garia. North  Korea.  Poland,  and  Mongolia^ 
-  AS  long  as  no  bilateral  '"""J"'?,^  "^'^j 
ments  ,  treaties  l  between  the  USSR  ana 
"her  countries  are  signed  the  legal  slma- 
?  on  concerning  dual  cltlMnship  may  cause 
trouble  lor  the  persons  Involved.  A  typical 
eiample  la  presented  in  a  situation  where  a 
Sonet  citizen  becomes  naturalized  in  a  for- 
eign country  His  renunciation  of  So^le.  cltl- 
^«n.shlp  without  the  permission  °""  ?!'- 
sidlum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U^B 
and  the  acquisition  ol  new  citizenship  Is  not 
recognlsied  under  Soviet  law.' 


IS  DISC  ANOTHER  PENN-CENTRAL 
SNARE? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridov.  October  9,  1970 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posalin  the  trade  bill  recently  reported 
tothe  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  subsidize  exports  by  the  creation 
or  Domestic  IntemaUonal  Sales  Corpo- 
rations—DISC— could  lead  to  the  sort  of 
Frankenstein  corporate  monster  that  lea 
to  the  recent  bankruptcy  ot  the  Penn- 
Central  Railroad. 

In  that  bankruptcy  many  quesUons 
have  been  raised  about  modem  forms 
of  business  concentration  that  can  bring 
disaster  to  a  basic  national  utility  and 
shake  the  ftnancial  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion Now,  Congress  and  the  Amencaii 
taxpayer  have  been  asked  to  bail  out  that 
raUroad.  and  we  are  seeing  raised  the 


<Por  persons  not  familiar  with  the  Russian 
language  the  following  sources  are  rKom- 
mended:  O.  Glnsburgs.  Soflet  Cit.zc-t.itip 
Sw  Leyden.  1966  .Chapter  V.  Dual  Nation- 
iuu?  p  184-2171-,  G.  GeUke.  DM  Staati- 
angtitorigktitirecht  der  sotc^"""^"- '^h''- 
turt  Mam.  1964.  p.  194-199;  an  English  te« 
of  the  Soviet  Citizenship  Act  of  1938,  »» 
;Lend.d  in  1961.  may  be  found  In  Soviet 
Statutes  and  Decisions,  a  Journal  of  Transla- 
tion V  3,  No.  1.  Pall  !9«6.  Subtitle  Sot^t 
(ntenialionol  Law.  virhite  Plalna.  N.T..  lASP, 
1966  The  original  English  teit  of  the  same 
Act  u  also  to  be  found  In  V,  OsovsXl  SotHet 
Cirll  Lart  v  2  Ann  Arbor.  1949.  p  293;  Ivan 
Slpkov.  -Settlement  of  Dual  Nationality  In 
European  Communist  Countries."  .«mertcan 
Journal  0/  /BtemattoiMl  Low.  v.  SB.  No.  4, 
October  1983:  1010-1019. 
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academic  veil  of  a  giant  US  cor^ratc 
operation.  The  autopsy  on  the  Penn- 
Central.  a  subsidiary  of  a  network  of 
ftaancial  manipulations  that  almMt  de- 
fies untangling,  must  indicate  that  a 
combination  of  bigness,  mismanagement, 
and  greed  can  end  with  an  extended  palm 
at  the  door  of  the  VS.  Treasury. 

It  DISC  should  become  law,  and  the 
U  S  taxpayer  subsidizes  the  exports  of 
the  large  US  corporations,  wlU  Congress 
be  asked  to  ball  out  the  corporate  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  largesse?  WU!  we  be  faced 
in  the  near  future  with  the  same  lilting 
of  the  academic  veU  from  the  operaUons 
of  U.S.  business  abroad? 

DISC  is  a  corporate  tax  deferral  pro- 
vision so  complex  that  40  of  the  96  pages 
of  the  new  trade  bill  are  devoted  to  DISC 
requirements.  The  provi.'sion  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  US.  cor- 
poraUons  to  estabUsh  subsidiary  corpo- 
raUons  to  receive  a  tax  advantage  on 
export-related  activities  in  the  Un.l«d 
States.  Congress  has  been  given  very 
simple  explanations  for  what  promise  to 
be  compUcated  problems. 

Congress  has  been  told  that  DISC 
could— not  would— expand  OS.  exporU. 
Congress  has  not  been  told  many  other 
possibUllies  that  could  result  from  this 
new  tax  advantage  for  some  of  the  larg- 
est firms  in  the  world. 

Most  Americans  did  not  know  that  the 
creation  of  the  Penn  Central  would  result 
in  a  giant  holdmg  company  that  in-- 
creased  its  already  dangerous  financial 
manipulations  and  bankrupted   a  rail- 
Similarly,  most  people  do  not  know- 
that  DISC  would  allow  large  oil  com- 
panies, for  example,  to  receive  tax  bene- 
fits from  their  coal  subsidiaries'  exports 
to  other  countries.  The  tax  advantage 
would     be     Immediate— regardless     of 
whether  exports  expand.  FurUiermore. 
many  foreign  countries  have  quotas  on 
U  S  coal  so  DISC  could  not  possibly  spur 
exporU  of  coal  to  these  countries,  but  the 
D  S  taxpayer  would  still  pay  the  subsidy. 
Congress  has  been  given  a  very  sim- 
plified concept:  A  tax  benefit  for  com- 
panies   that    export    will,    by    lU    very 
nature,  spur  the  export  of   US-made 
products.  The  world  of  trade  does  not 
move  in  such  simple  straighOine  rela- 
tionships. It  could,   instead,  become   a 
maze  of  flnaiicial  intricacies  that  will 
take  years  for  lawyers  to  untangle. 

■We"  are  now  a-sked  that  the  taxpayers 
pay  extra  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
to  DISC  Americans  are  told  they  should 
have  fewer  consumer  dollars  in  the  hope 
that  exports  will  expand.  But  no  one  can 
make  any  assurance  other  than  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury  aimually  wUI  be  between 
S500  million  and  SI  billion. 

Let  us  hope  we  have  learned  something 
from  Perm  Central. 


October  9,  1970 


poUtan  Nashville-Davidson  County  lost 
an  old  and  valued  friend  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Dr.  John  Lentz. 

The  Nation  also  lost  one  ol  the  early 
pioneers  m  effective  public  health  serv- 
ice for  Dr.  Lentz  had  been  very  active  in 
that  field  for  50  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment m  1964.  .....— 

John  Lentz  was  a  litUe  man  but  there 
was  nothing  small  about  the  way  he  pio- 
neered advancements  in  public  health 
in  our  community,  advancements  which 
more  often  than  not  set  the  pace  for 
emulation  nationwide. 

I  recall  that  m  Dr.  Johns  office  there 
hung  a  framed  cartoon  drawn  by  the 
prominent  polittcal  cartoonist.  Tom 
Utile,  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  This 
particular  cartoon  depicted  a  group  of 
smaU  boys  playing  footbaU  while  a 
crippled  youth  on  crutches  sadly  wit- 
nessed their  Joyous  activity.  The  cap- 
tion to  the  cartoon  read: 

I  wish  my  parents  had  given  me  Salk  anti- 
polio  vaccine. 


DR.  JOHN  LENTZ 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TCNNESSBE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTitirsdav.  October  S,  1970 
Mr.     FULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr 
Speaker,  last  week  the  people  of  Metro- 


For  it  was  Dr.  Jolin  Lentz  who  received 
national  recognlUon  m  1959  for  his  Salk 
polio  immunization  program.  And  it  was 
the  same  Dr.  lentz  who  Inspired  Tom 
LitUe's  cartoon,  a  cartoon  which  that 
year   won    for    Mr.   LitUe    the   Pulit7*r 

"^I^'  Speaker,  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  have  written  more  eloquently 
than  I  could  possibly  speak  of  Dr.  Lentz 
life  and  valued  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity and  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  place  editorials  from  each 
of  these  papers  on  Dr.  Lentz  passing  In 
the  Record  at  this  potot  and  commend 
them  to  the  deserved  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

IProm  the  NaahvUle  Banner,  Sept.  30,  19701 
ONE  To  WHOM  So  Mant  Todat  Owe 

So  Much 
HIS  wlrv  figure  loolted  as  though  It  may 
ha«  lien  ci^ved  with  a  thin  knife  trom 
seasoned  hickory.  Every  determined  Inch  of 
him  would  not  hove  thrown  much  of  a 
Shadow  from  a  lighted  doorway. 

But  his  presence  could  sUence  •'»">• 
gain  appropriations  from  legislative  bodies, 
command  rapt  attention  at  <^0"h"»  ^"='- 
roads  councils  It  could  restore  conBdence 
in  time  of  epidemic  crisis  and  drive  fear 
from  the  hearts  of  parents  with  a  stricken 
child. 

That  was  Dr.  John  J.  Leniz.  a  kind  man 
with  a  steel-bound  character,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  countys  public  ""tltb  f^  a  hall 
century  before  hla  retirement  in  I9S4.  Yes- 
terday he  died  at  the  age  of  85. 

uoc  Lentz.  a  magic  name  In  the  inedlcal 
and  political  history  of  this  community.  He 
was  dean  of  the  courthouse,  oracle  of  the 
public  square  and  foreteller  of  the  vote  in 
Bordeaux  or  Paradise  Ridge,  always  on  guard 
against  the  encroachment  of  dread  disease 
upon  his  people  And  what  did  politics  have 
to  do  with  public  health  In  the  days  of  his 
ascendancy?  Doc  Lent!  would  have  told  you. 
Everything! 

He  came  up  from  the  countrj-  and  early 
became  wise  on  the  sources  of  power.  He 
knew  It  came  from  the  grassroots  and  could 
be  held  only  with  clean  hands  and  a  arm  eye. 
The  people  elected  the  magistrates  to  the 
county  court.  The  court  elected  the  health 
omcer  approved  his  ever-advancing  programs 
and  appropriated  the  money  to  make  them 
work  And  where  did  he  work?  Through  the 
schools,  with  chUdren,  who  tomorrow  would 
be  voting.  Counting  each  year's  graduating 
clBsaes  as  a  generation,  he  had  nearly  half 
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a  hundred  generations  at  hia  side  by  the  time 
ha  became  Metropolitan  Director  of  Public 
Health  for  the  City  of  NashvUle  and  the 
County  of  Devldson- 

ThuB  did  this  diminutive  human  dynamo 
of  a  man  derive  his  Impetus  over  the  years, 
almost  from  lamplight  to  nuclear  glow,  to 
drive  his  Immunization  projects  forwartl. 
With  the  people  on  his  side  he  won  battles 
even  with  his  own  metllcal  profession  for  the 
continuing  extension  of  his  broad  Innova- 
tions In  the  Interest  of  mass  protection.  By 
then  serious  epidemics  had  been  eliminated, 
the  usual  maladies  kept  tmder  control,  and 
the  latest  scientific  methods  employed  in  the 
battle  against  cancer. 

So  It  was  that  the  name  of  Dr.  John  J. 
Lentz  became  synonymous  with  the  concept 
ol  modem  public  health.  Thats  why  his  of- 
fice and  plan  of  operation  came  to  be  a  model 
for  omer  areas  across  the  country.  Motivated 
always  by  a  compulsive  loyalty  to  his  own 
ideals,  his  friends  and  benefactors  from  the 
grassroots  up.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Doc 
Lentz  became  known  as  Mr.  Public  Health 
from  NashvUle  to  Washington  and  on  among 
the  great  foundations  of  New  York.  Nor  is  It 
dinicult  lo  understand  why  It  may  be  many 
long  years.  If  ever,  before  this  commuiuty 
again  la  blessed  with  another  Individual  to 
whom  so  many  will  become  Indebted  for  so 
much. 

IProm  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Sept.  30, 
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Dh.  John  Lentz.  Public  Servant 

Dr.  John  J.  Lentz,  public  health  official  for 
more  than  SO  years.  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  85. 

Dr.  Lentz  became  director  of  the  old  David- 
son County  Heaim  Department  In  1920.  He 
remained  In  mat  capacity  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  city  and  county  depart- 
ments In  1952  and  the  coming  of  Metro  In 
1963.  He  retired  as  director  ol  the  Metro 
Health  Department  In  1964 

As  a  public  health  olBccr,  Dr.  Lentz  be- 
lieved In  operating  me  department  for  the 
public's  benefit  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 
public  partook  of  the  benefits.  He  wanted 
every  child  vaccinated  against  every  klUlng  or 
crippling  disease,  and  he  wanted  every  dog 
Inoculated  against  rabies. 

Dr.  Lentz  carried  out  Imaginatively-pro- 
moted campaigns  to  get  the  widest  partici- 
pation possible  in  these  disease  control  pro- 
grams. His  mass  public  program  of  Salk 
polio  Immunization  after  the  vaccine  became 
available  in  1959  earned  natlonaf  recogni- 
tion. 

He  also  set  up  a  program  requiring  im- 
munization of  children  against  diphtheria, 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  before  mey  could 
enter  school.  He  was  Instrumenul  In  getting 
laws  passed  requiring  every  family  to  have 
a  trash  can.  to  have  garbage  cans  covered, 
and  numerous  other  first  steps  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  community's  health. 

Dr.  Lentz  won  numerous  awards  for  his 
work  and  was  honored  many  times  for  his 
long  and  steady  devotion  to  the  field  of  pub- 
lic healm.  But  the  most  enduring  testi- 
monials are  the  useful  programs  which  he 
established  for  the  people  and  which  are  still 
In  service  today.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  these. 


HORTON  praises  MARY  LEARY  ON 
RETIREMENT  AS  KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  9.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
fine  lady  decides  to  retire  after  41  years 
of  teaching  kindergarten.  I  believe  we 
should  pause,  if  just  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
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our  deliberations  and  acknowledge  her 
outstanding  contributior^  to  the  com- 
mtinlty. 

A  news  story  in  the  Brighton-Pittsford 
Post  informed  its  readers  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Leary  was  retiring  from  the  Penfleld 
school  system  after  more  than  four  dec- 
ades of  teaching.  One  can  only  try  to 
Imagine  the  great  Impact  this  devoted 
lady  has  made  on  the  lives  of  the  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  youngsters 
who  have  had  the  good  fortime  to  sit 
in  her  classes. 

I  believe  that  almost  all  of  us  can  re- 
member the  first  teacher  we  had  In 
school,  usually  even  by  name,  but  if  not. 
at  least  by  manner  and  characteristics 
and  personality.  It  is  obviously  an  out- 
standing experience  In  the  life  of  every 
child  when  he  departs  the  protected  at- 
mosphere of  home  and  embarks  on  the 
career  of  student.  Mary  Leary  has  cer- 
tainly been  aware  of  this  down  through 
the  years  and  her  success  in  guiding  the 
children  who  have  come  to  her  is  attested 
to  by  the  high  esteem  \n  which  the  entire 
area  holds  her. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs,  Helen  Nichols 
is  retiring  from  the  same  school  after  20 
years  of  teaching.  She.  too.  is  also  sa- 
luted and  thanked  for  her  outstanding 
service  to  the  Penfleld  schools. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  news  story  which  reported 
these  happenings,  feeling  that  all  of  you 
would  Join  in  the  praise  for  these  two 
fine  ladies: 

HOETON  Pbaises  Mary  Leart 
Pot  the  first  time  since  Penfleld  school 
district  began  kindergarten  claases,  Mary 
Leary  won't  be  wimtn  bearing  distance  when 
the  bell  rings  at  Indian  Landing  school  In 
Brighton  on  the  flrat  day  next  Pall. 
She  couldnt  take  It! 

"Not  that  I'm  sentimental."  she  said.  "But 
that  would  really  break  me  up.  I'm  going  to 
arrange  to  be  out  of  the  city — maybe  even 
out  of  the  coimtry!" 

Por  41  years,  that  opening-day  bell  has  sig- 
nalled the  start  of  another  semester,  wim 
the  usual  flrat-day  lean  of  kindergarten 
youngsters  starting  their  school  careers.  The 
hugs,  the  games,  the  aonge  around  the 
piano — all  meae  will  be  In  Mrs.  Lcary*e  mind 
as  she  officially  begins  her  retirement  after 
more  them  four  decades  of  teaching. 

A  share  of  the  nostalgia  will  be  felt  by 
Helen  Nichols,  who  also  Is  retiring  from  a 
teaching  experience  that  in  h-r  case  has 
apanned  30  years.  During  that  time,  the  two 
teachers  watched  Indian  Landing  grow  from 
a  small  neighborhood  school  to  part  of  a 
large  educational  complex  with  some  6.000 
pupils  In  the  Penfleld  school  district. 

When  Mrs.  Leary  began  teaching,  the 
school  was  part  of  Brighton  District  7,  and 
her  Initial  class  of  17  students  were  the  first 
kindergarteners  ever  to  a.ssemble  in  the  Pen- 
field  ares.  Their  classroom  was  located  In  a 
smaU  house  In  Dorking  Road,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  school  8,VBtem  that  even 
then  was  rapidly  expanding.  The  next  move 
was  to  quarters  which  now  are  part  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  909  Landing  Rd. 
N.,  and  the  following  year,  to  a  second  grade 
classroom  In  an  upstairs  bedroom  of  a  nearby 
house  which  accommodates  grades  1  to  4. 

In  1949.  Mrs.  Leary  and  her  kindergarten- 
ers moved  Into  the  building  that  now  Is 
Indian  Landing  School  wh;ch  centralized 
with  Penfield  six  years  later. 

"The  rooms  change,  and  the  schools 
change,  and  the  times  change.  But  the  chil- 
dren dont."  said  Mrs.  Leary.  "They  remain 
the  same — enchanting  and  challenging,  al- 
ways." 
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Mrs.  Lear;  trained  for  her  teaching  career 
at  the  oW  Rochester  Nonnal  School  and  went 
on  to  graduate  work  Bt  the  UnWerBlty  of 
Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
Oeneeeo  State  Teachers  College.  For  many 
years,  she  lived  In  Mendon.  but  moved  to  her 
present  address  at  60  Manor  Pfcwy..  Rochea- 
ter,  following  the  death  of  her  husband  eight 
years  ago. 

Vlvactoua  and  friendly,  Mrs.  X^eary  will  not 
lack  for  occupation  during  her  retlrement. 
An  accomplished  musician,  she  will  devote 
much  time  to  music  and  ■"antiquing"— • 
favorite  hobby — and  enjoy  Summers  at  her 
cottage  In  the  hill  overlooking  Canadice 
Lake,  where  M)  members  of  the  Indian  Land- 
ing faculty  gathered  last  week  to  honor  her 
and  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Although  she  has  no  children  of  her  own. 
Mrs.  Leary  la  vlalted  frequently  by  former 
students  who  represent  various  walks  of 
life.  "They  always  remember  their  early 
school  day's,  and  when  they  come  back  to 
their  old  school,  here  I  am." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  8,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
anxiously  last  night,  as  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  did.  tfhen  President  Nixon 
outlined  his  new  proposals  designed  to 
bring  peace  to  Indochina.  His  call  for  a 
standstill  cease-flre  was  an  important 
step  toward  peace:  a  step  that  must  not 
be  discounted  despite  this  morning's  ini- 
tial response  In  Paris. 

As  far  back  as  January  1966. 1  went  on 
record  favoring  such  a  "cease-flre  in 
place"  with  international  monitoring  in 
order  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  open 
the  door  for  peace.  While  much  has  hap- 
pened in  the  intervening  period,  I  still 
think  this  is  a  constructive  step  and  I 
support  the  President's  effort.  When  I 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  back  in  1966 
I  pledged  to  him  my  support  for  such  a 
cease-flre.  My  position  has  not  changed; 
President  Nixon  has  my  backing. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  Times 
which  called  the  proposal  "a  realistic 
agenda  both  sides  can  accept  for  the 
serious  private  negotiations  needed  to 
achieve  a  compromise  solution."  On  the 
Importance  of  a  negotiated  settlement, 
something  I  called  for  as  far  back  as 
1964.  the  Times  said,  "the  emphasis  on 
a  negotiated  settlement  is  proof  of  a 
flexible  and  realistic  approach." 

This  is  encouraging  to  me  as  one  who 
has  been  calling  for  peace  through  nego- 
tlatiotis.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  closer  to  peace  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Pans  peace  talks  started  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

But  success  in  the  effort  now  under- 
way requires  that  the  President  per- 
severe in  this  direction.  I  am  trusting 
that  this  is  not  a  political  gambit  and 
that  Ambassador  Bruce  will  have  suffi- 
cient leeway  to  follow  through  in  the 
true  spirit  of  flexible  negotiations  In  or- 
der to  end  this  war.  now.  Moreover,  I  am 
hopeful  that  aU  the  belligerents  will 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  stopping  the 
conflict — that  includes  Hanoi  and  Sai- 
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gon.  As  well,  we  cannot  let  Thieu  and 
Ky  dictate  to  the  US.  Government  and 
if.  as  some  feci  they  will,  they  take  an 
obstructionist  poeition  then  we  must 
seek  a  peace  in  accord  with  our  national 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  pursiut  of  peace  since  my  election  to 
Congress  6  years  ago  because  I  believe 
that  ending  the  Indochina  war  is  crucial 
to  the  desperately  needed  reordering  of 
our  national  priorities.  Ending  the  war 
will  not  by  ItseU  be  a  panacea  for  our 
national  ills.  But  an  end  to  the  war  com- 
bined with  fresh  approaches  to  the  allo- 
cation of  our  available  resources  can  en- 
able us  to  meet  our  pressing  domestic 
needs.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  cost  of  this 
war. 

We  have  been  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$"«.7  million  a  day  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  a 
fantastic  sum.  the  size  of  which  can  be 
understood  by  drawing  some  analogies. 
Our  entire  Federal  budget  for  crime  con- 
trol this  year  is  equal  to  what  we  have 
been  spending  In  Just  16  days  in  Vietnam : 
this  at  a  time  when  law.  order,  and  Jus- 
tice are  understandably  of  great  concern 
to  the  American  people.  Similar  analo- 
gies include  the  following  relationships: 
annual  spending  for  pollution  control 
equivalent  to  13'2  days  in  Vietnam:  an- 
nual spending  for  all  education  equiva- 
lent to  124  days  in  Vietnam:  annual 
spending  for  housing  equivalent  to  10 
days  in  Vietnam. 

Obviously  the  great  expense  of  this 
war  has  robbed  our  citizens  of  resources 
needed  to  meet  fundamental  needs  here 
a!  home.  This  is  a  basic  reason  why  I  am 
for  peace  and  this  is  why  I  react  favor- 
ably to  the  Presidents  peace  initiative. 

But.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  prob- 
lem goes  tieyond  the  war. 

There  is  a  great  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  the  military  budget.  I  favor  that  de- 
fense spending  which  is  tied  to  our  na- 
tional security  for  I  believe  in  a  strong, 
secure  America.  But  the  iiimple  truth  is 
that  major  portions  of  the  »66.6  billion 
militarj-  budget  are  not  necessary  for  our 
security.  It  is  waste  that  could  be  better 
used  for  schools,  hospitals,  police,  pollu- 
tion control  and  our  other  domestic 
requirements. 

For  example,  the  readiness  of  the  Pen- 
tagon to  bail  out  the  banks  that  were 
owed  S700  million  by  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  was  a  blatant  move  to  bail  out 
special  interest  groups  with  influence. 
Average  American  bu.sinesses  in  the  same 
position  a-s  the  Penn  Central  certainly 
do  not  get  similar  treatment.  In  fact, 
business  failures  are  on  the  rise  in  this 
country  today  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  that  have  brought  about 
recession. 

Or  consider  the  demand  for  new  weap- 
onry at  a  time  when  we  already  possess 
overkill  power.  Senator  Charles  Mathias 
Republican  of  Maryland,  was  right  when 
he  told  his  colleagues  in  the  other  body: 

Our  current  strategic  position  Is  uncbol- 
ler.geftble  and  Inrulnersble  at  lesst  for  the 
next  decade.  .  .  .  Tfte  real  danger  does  not 
come  from  strategic  inferiority  or  lack  of 
military  preparation.  It  comes  from  tbe  con- 
ditions of  American  society. 

I  agree.  A  secure  America  begins  at 
home  This  Is  why  I  think  ire  had  best 
devote  our  resources  and  energies  to  the 
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homefront  where  they  are  so  desperately 
needed  to  educate  our  children,  save  our 
environment,  control  crime  while  elimi- 
nating its  root  causes,  care  for  our  vet- 
erans, and  so  forth. 

Yet  we  also  continue  an  expensive, 
unproductive  program  of  farm  sub- 
sidies— paying  large  corporations  not  to 
produce  food  while  millions  of  Americans 
are  hungry  or  have  unhealthy  diets.  I 
realize  the  House-Senate  conference  has 
set  a  payment  limit  of  $55,000  to  any 
farm  for  not  producing  a  specific  crop. 
But  what  about  those  farms  that  tell  us 
they  are  not  producing  several  different 
crops'?  They  can  collect  three,  four,  or 
even  more  times  than  $55,000  This  con- 
ference agreement  is  progress,  but  much 
more  is  needed  to  ultimately  end  this 
wasteful,  counterproductive  "welfare" 
farm  program. 

And  what  about  the  confused  priority 
of  the  supersonic  transport?  We  are 
spending  $1.1  bUUon  this  year  on  pollu- 
tion and  almost  as  much  on  the  SST 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  pollution 
threat  on  the  scene.  How  ironic  to  set  a 
priority  for  savinii  our  environment  and 
then  spend  $1  bUlton  In  a  subsidy 
program  for  the  SST  which  top  scientists 
say  could  do  serious,  permanent  harm  to 
the  environment.  I  say  let  us  save  this 
SST  money  and  use  it  to  stem  existing 
air  and  water  pollution.  Or  how  about 
using  the  same  aeronautical  engineers 
who  are  working  on  the  SST  to  develop 
a  quiet  engine  to  relieve  our  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  burden  of  Jet  noise? 
TTiat  would  be  a  constructive  way  of 
using  that  money. 

Another  point  that  must  be  raised  is 
the  $3.9  bUllon  we  are  spending  to  main- 
tain 330.000  troops,  many  with  their 
dependents,  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  about 
time  West  Germany  with  its  great  pros- 
perity started  paying  some  of  the  costs 
of  its  own  defense?  We  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  bringing  substantial 
numbers  of  these  troops  home  and  not 
jeopardize  our  interests  In  Europe  one 
bit.  We  could  make  much  better  use  of 
the  money  saved  for  schools  In  this  coun- 
try and  in  that  way  ease  the  dif&cult 
burden  of  rising  school  taxes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on:  there  are 
many  other  evidences  of  how  our  pri- 
orities arc  confused-  But  I  think  the  need 
for  a  reorderlns  of  priorities  has  been 
established. 

Peace  In  Indochina  Is  a  top  priority 
deserving  our  attention  and  support. 
Concurrently  we  should  be  reordering 
our  priorities  here  at  home.  These  are 
not  isolated  efforts  but  part  of  a  broad 
program  which  will  glve.us  the  means  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  Is  atmut  time  the  tax- 
payers started  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
for  B  dollar  spent. 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Friday.  October  9.  1970 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  Increas- 
Insly  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  pub- 
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lie  twdies  must  take  responsibility  (or 
the  disposal  of  public  resources.  The  wel- 
fare of  ail  depends  on  the  intelligent  use 
of  our  lands,  waters,  and  air. 

Much  of  our  concern  In  recent  da»s 
has  been  directed  toward  undoing  what 
damage  has  already  been  done  to  these 
resources.  Some  areas  remain,  however, 
where  public  planning  can  still  act  in  a 
preventative  way.  where  Government  has 
the  authority  and  the  means  to  make 
intelligent  and  equitable  use  of  our  na- 
tional endowments.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of 
the  University  of  California  has  recently 
outlined  in  a  statement  delivered  to  the 
Western  States  Water  and  Power  Con- 
sumers Conference  how  government  can 
act  now  to  control  one  of  these  public 
resources — water. 

Water,  as  we  know,  is  a  precious  sub- 
stance which  can  transform  deserts  into 
profitable  farm  and  residential  lands. 
Our  predecessors  recognized  the  poten- 
tial here  for  private  speculation  at  the 
expense  of  public  water  projects,  and 
Congress  In  1902  had  the  foresight  to 
pass  the  reclamation  law  which  limited 
on  Individual's  ability  to  exploit  public 
water  for  private  profit. 

Dr.  Taylor  describes  the  sad  history  of 
this  law  which  has  often  been  con-en- 
lently  overlooked  or  willfully  neglected. 
Although  Congress  has  rejected  the  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  law,  developers 
have  found  ways  to  nullify  It  through  ad- 
ministrative circumvention.  What  is 
needed.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  is  a  renovation 
of  the  law.  but  a  renovation  in  keeping 
with  Its  original  Intent  that  "public  pur- 
pose Is  superior  to  private  speculation  as 
a  guide  to  development." 

One  excellent  use  for  the  profits  from 
public  water  projects  could  be  to  assist 
education.  Certainly  our  financially 
pinched  schools  would  seem  more  deserv- 
ing recipients  of  revenues  created  by  a 
public  project  than  are  the  present  bene- 
flc.aries.  real  estate  developers.  I  com- 
mend Dr.  Taylor's  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  present  national  public 
resource  debate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 
Statememt  or  Paul  s.  Tatlos.  economist- 

RrsEABcH  DtaECToa,  CALiroaNLA  L.ABOB  FED' 

EaATION.     AFL-CIO.    BcroRE    THE    WESTERN 

States     Watib     and     Poweb     Conbumcrs 
CoNrraENCE 

CarTERlA    FOR    WESTTBX    WATER   OE^'ELOPMEST 

WesLern  water  development  Is  at  a  cross- 
roads. On  the  one  hand  giant  speculative  de- 
velopers chafe  at  every  effort  m  law  and 
administration  to  control  their  monopoliza- 
tion of  benefits  from  public  Investment  to 
develop  the  pubUc  water  resource,  and  to 
distribute  those  t>eneflts  widely  and  for  pub- 
Uc purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  citizens  are 
becoming  increasingly  critical  of  tbe  success 
of  private  speculation  In  Its  efforts  to  guide 
the  planning  and  administration  of  public 
water  resource  development  In  tbe  West. 

We  who  are  Interested  In  sound  water  de- 
velopment and  sensitive  to  the  quality  of 
the  environment—physical,  ecological,  social 
and  political — that  development  will  pro- 
duce, must  take  these  cross-currents  fully 
Into  account  If  sound  development  la  to 
proceed.  Barely  tliree  years  ago  a  President'! 
Task  Force  called  for  a  halt  to  western 
reclamation  of  agricultural  land,  saying  In 
Its  report,  "The  People  Left  Behind,"  thit 
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without  It  "the  Soutti  could  have  stronger 
agrlcuItuTAl  and  rurmJ  economies,  with  fewer 
poverty  stricken  people. "  and  demanding  in 
the  Interest  of  reducing  rural  poverty,  "That 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  enforce  the 
160-acre  limitation."  (pages  138.  139.) 

Barely  three  months  ago  the  Program  Board 
of  the  Division  of  Christian  Life  and  Mlsalon. 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  U.5.A.  resolved  that : 

"Public  funds  should  not  be  Invested  in 
major  Irrigation  projects  and  other  agricul- 
tural land  development  schemes  while  the 
government  Is  concurrently  struggling  to  re- 
duce production  and  avoid  burdensome  sur- 
pluses On  publicly-financed  Irrigation 
projects,  tbe  historic  policy  of  restricting 
delivery  of  water  to  essentially  family  sized 
farm  holdings  should  be  maintained  and 
vigorously  enforced."  (June  fi,  1970.) 

A  California  delegate  told  tbe  National 
AFL-CIO  Convention  in  1965  that  the: 
"feudal  land  barons  are  violating  the  fed* 
eral  ( ISO-acre)  reclamation  law — tbe  law  that 
was  supported  by  labor  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  .  .  .  Just  recently  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  AFL-CIO,  Congress  passed  an- 
other appropriation  ...  for  delivering  water 
to  an  area  here  In  California  that  has  al- 
ready been  held  70  percent  In  excess  of  this 
reclamation  law  and  there  la  no  guarantee  of 
enforcement."  (Proceedings  1.  OT5-I 

Water  development,  like  land  development. 
Is  not  as  unplanned  as  may  appear.  Some- 
one plans  and  someone  develops.  When  we 
speak  of  "unplanned"  deveiopinent.  prob- 
ably we  mean  the  absence  of  public  planning 
and  Imply  our  dislike  for  the  patterns  pro- 
duced. Behind  this  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
suiu  may  weU  He  dissatisfaction  with  the 
motivations  that  guided  and  Impelled  those 
who  actually  did  tbe  planning  and  the  de- 
veloping. Evidently  this  is  what  moved  Karl 
Belser.  retiring  recently  as  planner  of  Santa 
Clara  County.  California,  to  plead  his  "frus* 
trations  and  anxieties"  in  face  of  the  power 
of  private  "speculation  and  greed." 

"Exploitation  of  the  short-term  ime&rned 
increment,  which  is  created  by  the  Invest- 
ment of  society  as  a  whole  for  the  benefit  of 
some  individual."  he  said,  is  part  of  the 
urban  development  game."  (Cr>-  California. 
Vol.  II,  No.  3.  Summer.  1967,  pp.  10.  11. t 

The  language  of  today's  marketplace  re- 
veals motivation  for  water  development  In 
the  raw.  An  advertisement  in  the  Son  Pran- 
cUco  Chronicle  of  April  31.  1970  makes  the 
appeal  to  readers  in  advance  of  the  coming 
uf  water: 

"Make  your  money  grow  in  the  booming 
Antelope  Valley  In  sunny  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  .  Everyone  knows  about  tbe  tre- 
mendous growth  In  real  estate  values  in 
Southern  California  .  .  .  and  many  experts 
believe  that  population  and  Industry  growth 
projected  for  the  future  will  bring  even 
greater  increases  in  Southern  California  land 
values.  We  believe  that  land  in  such  selected 
growth  areas  is  a  good  and  safe  Investment 
and  offers  great  profit  potential  for  In- 
vestors." 

Another  advertisement  in  the  same  news- 
paper on  June  Ifl.  1970  is  critical  of  these 
speculative  aspects  of  the  California  Water 
Project.  It  charges  that  "huge  corporations 
have  been  busUy  buying  up  California  laud" 
in  anticipation  of  "spectacular  Increases"  in 
land  values.  "Just  five  large  companies."  the 
ad  claims,  have  acquired  380.200  acres  that 
already  "have  appreciated  in  value  by  a  total 
of   $218,970,400." 

The  issue  la  old  and  perennial,  not  new. 
Long  a^.  at  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
founding  Conference  on  Conservation  in  1908, 
the  aasembled  Governors  asserted  in  what 
Olflord  PInchot  calls  "this  pregnant  sen- 
tence." that  "the  sources  of  national  wealth 
exist  for  the  betieflt  of  tbe  People,  and  mo- 
nopoly thereof  should  not  be  tolerated."  Con- 
servation required  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  public  action,  and  control  over  privste 
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action.  In  this  spirit  a  half  dozen  years  earlier. 
Congress  already  had  placed  as  the  limit  on 
Individual  private  shares  of  public  water  de- 
veloped under  reclamation  law.  a  quantity 
Bufflclent  to  irrigate  160  acres.  Private  mo- 
nopoly of  water  was  not  to  perpetuate  and 
enhance  private  monopoly  of  land.  In  the 
midfortles  when  giant  landowning  interests 
mobilized  to  scuttle  this  exercise  of  public 
control,  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickea  called  It 
the  "age-old  battle  over  who  la  to  cash  in  on 
the  unearned  Increment  in  land  values 
created  by  a  public  investment ...  (in>  great 
irrigation  projects."  It  was  a  battle  o%'er  who 
U.-HS  to  guide  development  of  public  waters, 
reap  Its  harvest,  and  plan  the  environment 
this  development  would  create. 

Voices  continue  to  be  raised  from  time 
to  time.  Marlon  Clawson.  battle-scarred  vet- 
eran of  the  160-acre  battles  of  the  forties 
and  later  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  declared  recently:  "I  deny  the 
contention  that  property  owners  have  an 
Inherent  right  to  major  gifts  In  property 
values  at  public  expense."  The  National  Ad- 
visory Comml&sion  on  Urban  Problems,  af- 
ter detailed  inquiry,  came  to  about  the  aame 
conclusion.  Only  last  year,  Alexander  B. 
Adams.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  regretted  tn  his 
valedictory  that.  "Our  water  and  air  are 
still  polluted,  our  land  U  being  chewed  up 
by  highways;  real  estate  speculators  strike 
at  our  most  treasured  locations;  and  as  the 
tempo  of  destruction  has  Increaaed,  the 
tempo  of  conservation  has  not  moved  as 
rapidly."  (Nature  Conservancy  News.  Au- 
tumn. 1969.  p.  8.) 

Major  General  Jackson  Graham  pithily 
challenged  the  right  of  imcontrolled  private 
speculation  to  shape  the  course  of  water 
development  when  he  asked:  "Is  a  man  en- 
titled to  buy  up.  settle,  or  promote  a  ch\ink 
of  desert  and  then  demand  that  his  gov- 
ernment bring  water  to  blm  from  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  North  Pole?" 

These  questions  are  critical:  Who  plans? 
Who  develops  and  with  what  motivations? 
Who.  If  anyone,  attends  to  the  public  In- 
terest? 

With  these  questions  tn  mind,  let  us 
see  what  the  rear-view  mirror  of  history  can 
reveal.  The  experience  of  the  past  with  water 
land  land)  development  is  rich.  It  makes 
readily  visible  the  motivations  of  those  who 
planned  and  developed,  the  cross-currenti 
in  the  process,  and  the  results. 

Laud  and  water  were  boundless  resources 
when  our  seventeenth  century  European  an- 
cestors landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  Prom  their  own  Immediate  necessities 
they  understood  that  these  resources  were 
for  people,  and  that  their  distribution  among 
people — whether  divided  among  the  many 
or  the  few— would  shape  and  determine  the 
quality  of  their  society.  They  understood 
that  private  speculation  was  an  unsatisfac- 
tory guide  to  de\-eIopmeni  and  sought  con- 
tinuously to  control  it.  Yet  somewhere  along 
the  way  since,  we  have  forgotten  what  they 
knew  from  intimate  pci-sonal  eiperlence,  This 
Is  the  situation  especially  In  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  West  where  water  Is  not  boundless 
but  scarce,  where  water  monopoly  is  rising 
upon  the  foundatlone  of  historic  land  mo- 
nopoly, and  where  the  public's  participation 
in  the  revenues  from  its  own  Investment  is 
severely  limited.  Clawson's  harsh  observa- 
tion sits  only  too  well : 

"The  more  the  public  spends  for  public 
land  Improvements,  the  more  values  It 
creates  In  the  land,  and  the  smaller  the 
proportion    of   ita   outlay   does    It    recover." 

The  less,  also,  does  the  public  plan  tbe 
environment  created  by  development  of  Its 
own  resources. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
people's  pressures  were  building  towards  a 
Homestead  Act.  Congress  took  note  that 
"Independent  farmers  oonstltute  the  bone 
and  sinew  and  the  strength  of  your  govern- 
ment." Daniel  Webster,  celebrating  In  1830 
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the  bicentennial  of  the  landing  of  tbe  Pil- 
grims, declared  that: 

"Their  situation  demanded  the  parcelling 
out  and  division  of  the  lands;  and  it  may 
be  said  fairly,  that  this  necessary  act  Jtxttt 
the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  the  consequence  .  .  .  has  been  a 
great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great 
equality;  the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of 
popular  government." 

Forty-two  years  later.  Congress  wrote  Web- 
ster's principles  into  tbe  Homestead  Law. 
allotting  quarter -sections  to  those  who  would 
occupy  them  But  something  went  awry  as 
the  westward  migration  reached  the  100th 
meridian  and  rolled  toward  the  Pacific 
Ooast.  Water  In  the  West  wm  scarce  and 
separated  from  land,  not  Joined  to  It  by 
Nature  as  in  tbe  Eaat  and  Middle  West.  Hie 
worlts  of  man  were  required  to  unite  water 
and  land  in  time  and  in  place. 

What  went  awry  was  not  by  the  intention 
of  tbe  people  and  of  their  government.  In 
this  new  setting  Congross  sought  to  preserve 
tbe  principle  of  our  ancestors,  viz..  to  assure 
the  equitable  participation  of  people  In 
water  development  The  reclamation  law  of 
1902  Is  clear  on  this  point.  As  noted  before, 
it  limits  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  Irrigate 
a  quarter-aectlon,  the  quantity  of  water  that 
l^ally  may  be  given  to  any  individual,  Tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court-  unanimously 
confirms  Its  constitutionality  and  approves 
its  ^irit  in  these  words:  The  purpose  of  tbe 
limitation  la  "to  benefit  people,  not  land." 

But  reclamation  law  as  written  on  the 
statute  books  and  as  it  is  administered  In 
practice  is  not  the  same:  the  disparity  be- 
tween them  Is  astonishing.  In  1964  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udail  confessed 
mildly  that  "on  occasion"  administrators, 
and  even  Congress  itself,  liad  "exhibited  a 
degree  of  concern  for  the  excess  landowner 
which  may  be  dlfflc\tlt  to  reconcile  with  the 
policies  embraced  by  the  excess  land  law  " 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1968, 
through  Its  National  Research  Coancll  Com- 
mittee on  Water,  reinforces  Secretary  Udall'a 
confession. 

It  warns  that  the  formal  decision- making 
process  developed  by  administrators  for  sift- 
ing and  Judging  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
reclamation  projects  Is  deficient  precisely  be- 
cause It  proceeds  "regardless  of  who  receives 
benefiu  or  who  is  adversely  affected."  The 
"distribution  of  benefits  among  persons  and 
RmonK;  areas."  It  adraonlehe*.  has  been  "too 
long  neglected."  The  "distributional  efiects 
of  water  decisions"  are  omitted  from  the 
methods  of  ■lystematic  analysis"  currently 
employed  to  evaluate  water  project  proposalz. 
These  "distributional  effects"  upon  people 
and  upon  areas  must  receive  "expUclt  con- 
sideration.*' 

Bow  docs  It  come  about  that  administra- 
tion of  law  becomes  so  distorted  that  its 
fundamental  principle  is  forgotten  and  its 
potonUallties  for  serving  broad  public  pur- 
poses and  for  creation  of  an  environment  of 
quality  go  unrealized?  The  answer  depends 
upon  who.  In  actuality,  guides  the  planning, 
and  upon  the  controlling  motivations.  In 
California,  as  an  example,  tbe  answer  comes 
clear  through  examination  of  the  long  ex- 
perience or  past  and  present. 

In  1874  a  federal  Commission  assigned  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  Irrlgaung  Califor- 
nia's Central  Valley,  made  a  public  report 
lUgist  was  this: 

"Large  bodies  of  fertile  land  In  the  great 
valley  of  California  ...  are  favorable  to  arti- 
ficial irrigation."  There  is  an  "abundance  of 
woter  .  .  . '  The  "value  of  land  tn  the  driest 
districts  will  be  appreciated  many  fold."  Ex- 
perience appears  to  prove  that  "no  extensive 
system  of  Irrigation  can  ever  be  devised  or 
executed  by  the  farmers  themselves,"  and 
"there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  for  a  long 
time  capital  will  look  upon  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment with  favor"  It  "is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment, both  state  and  national,  to  encour- 
age irrigation"  (House  Ex.  Doc.  290.  43d 
C-ong.,  1  sess.) 
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The  report  pointed  out  speclflcally  tbat: 

"Between  VtsaKa  and  Bakersttetd,  and 
south  of  this  town  .  .  .  the  United  States 
ovns  many  thousands  of  acres  ol  land  whtcb 
ha&  DO  value,  except  for  pasturage  during 
part  of  the  year;  that,  tf  irrlgaied.  lU  value 
would  be  Increased  many  fold;  that  under 
these  c-ircumstanccft  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  United  States  ought  not  in  some 
way  to  encourage  the  irrigation  of  these 
lands." 

In  the  Valley  the  response  to  publication 
of  the  Commissions  conclusions  was  elec- 
tric. A  local  newspaper  reported  tn  I8T7 
that: 

■No  one  would  believe  thnt  shrewd,  calcu- 
lating businesfmen  would  invest  their  money 
on  the  strength  of  land  rising  In  vaPue  while 
unimproved,  for  even  the  fanner  himself 
boa  to  abandon  it  who  endeavors  to  add  to 
Its  value  without  water  At  the  same  time 
purchasers  are  not  lacking  who  would  add 
It  to  their  already  extensive  dry  domain  and 
the  people  .  ,  .  will  find  themselves  confront- 
ed by  an  array  of  force  and  talent  to  secure 
to  capital  the  ownership  of  the  water  as  well 
as  of  the  land,  and  the  people  will  at  last 
have  it  to  pay  for." 

This  gives  us  a  gUmpae  at  the  begtnulngs. 
as  seen  by  contemporaries.  Historian  Paul 
Wallace  Oates  certifies  to  the  Ilnlcage  be- 
tween past  and  present  The  "compounding 
of  errors  in  the  management  of  public  lands 
in  California,"  he  writes,  "contributed  to  a 
concentration  of  ownership  of  arable  land 
that  exceeded  anything  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  country  .  .  .  The  seemingly 
never-ending  and  insoluble  controversies 
over  the  iflO-acre  water  limitation  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  and  the  long  sus- 
talne<l  bickering  over  various  features  of 
the  Central  Valley  development  largely  stem 
from  the  concentration  of  lend  ownership 
the  nineteenth  century  bequeathed  to  later 
genera  aonfi." 

In  the  southern  and  western  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  which  Includes  the  area  Identified  by 
The  Vlsalia  Delta  newspaper  in  1877.  a  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1947  showed 
34  landholders,  mostly  corporate,  owning 
Three-quarters  of  a  million  acres.  This  area 
IS  almost  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  same  study  showed  delivery  of 
water  to  lands  within  the  area  at  less  than 
2S  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  government  of 
delivering  it. 

An  eftTlier  state  study  of  landownerahlp  in 
Southern  CaHfornla  showed  33  owners  of  3  8 
mtlllon  acres  of  land.  Irrigable  and  nonlrrlga- 
ble  alike.  In  both  areas  concentrated  land- 
ownership  survtvca  to  this  day  while  the 
search  for  publicly -subMdlzed  water  con- 
tinues. 

The  strength  and  persistence  of  large  land- 
holders' opposition  to  public  antimonopoly 
control  over  water  development  testifies  to 
their  conviction  of  a  deep  division  between 
private  and  public  interest.  Their  open  op- 
position to  the  160-acre  law  that  appeared 
as  early  as  1905,  continues  undiminished  to 
this  day.  A  brief  cataloging  of  some  of  Its 
more  conspicuous  phases  and  tactics  can  Il- 
luminate this  sense  of  division  of  interest. 

A  few  projects — two  or  three — were  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  acreage  limitation  by 
Congress  Interior  Department  approvals  of 
these  branches  of  national  policy  were  sup- 
plied by  subordinates  during  absences  from 
his  desk  of  Secretary  Ickes.  staunch  de- 
fender of  the  water  limitation.  Two  other 
high  reclamation  officials  who  were  dedicated 
to  support  of  the  law  under  the  New  and 
Pair  Deals — a  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
and  his  Regional  Director  in  Central  Val- 
ley— were  removed  from  the  federal  payroll 
for  seven  months  by  a  rider  to  the  1949  ap- 
propriations bill  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  not  engineers.  Only  the  reelection  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  saved  these  offi- 
cials whose  devotion  to  the  law  made  them 
prime  targeu  of  the  opposition. 
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The  generous  public  subsidies  afforded  by 
reclamation  law  to  private  landowners  were 
steadily  enlarged.  By  the  later  forties,  as  an 
example.  Central  Valley  irrigators  were  al- 
located 03  percent  of  reimbursable  project 
coats  and  required  to  repay  only  17  percent. 
The  public  policy  controls  within  the  law 
were  as  steadily  attacked  and  an  elaborate 
assortment  of  tactics  developed  to  under- 
tnlne  and.  If  possible,  to  eliminate  them. 
On  May  13.  1944  Business  Week  magazine 
outlined  four  of  the  tactics.  Two  of  these 
were  defeated  in  Congress  outright:  one  was 
to  obtain  an  exemption  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  from  the  160-acre  law  The  other  was 
to  make  U5e  of  the  Army  Engineers  who 
originally  were  outside  the  excess  land  law: 
Congress  repaired  this  ommlssion  In  1944. 
A  third  tactic  was  to  pump  groundwaters, 
hoping  the  excess  land  law  would  not  be 
applied  even  though  the»e  waters  were  im- 
proved In  quantity  and  quality  by  a  reclama- 
tion project.  Through  lax  administration 
"difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  policies  em- 
braced by  the  excess  land  laws."  to  use  Secre- 
tary Udall's  words,  this  tactic  has  persisted 
to  this  day.  It  Is  under  challenge  In  the 
courts.  A  fourth  tactic  described  in  1944  was 
to  "sidestep"  the  federal  I60~acre  law  by 
having  the  State  of  California  take  over  the 
project,  "paying  the  entire  bill."  In  recent 
words  of  Erwin  Cooper,  for  eight  years  an 
associate  of  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources — In  charge  of  the  Stat«  Water 
Project — the  State's  OrovlIIe  reservoir  Is  a 
"political  reservoir"  to  circumvent  the  180- 
acre  law  in  the  interest  of  large  landowners, 
■especially  the  corporation -owned  ranches. 
some  of  which  contain  tens — yes  hundreds — 
of  thousands  of  acres." 

Each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  federal 
government  has  been  explored  In  the  per- 
vasive attjck  upon  law  and  policy  The  Su- 
preme Court  resisted:  It  supported  the  160- 
ucre  law  unanimously  in  1958,  Congress  re- 
sisted outright  repeal  but  shows  signs  of 
weakening  if  a  face-saving  device  can  be 
found  The  "Engie  formula"  la  such  a  de- 
vice, presently  embodied  in  Senator  G-'orge 
Murphy's  bill.  S  1631,  By  returning  a  small 
poruon  of  the  public  subsidy  they  receive 
under  reclamation  law,  large  landholders  go 
scot-free  of  the  law  The  spirit  behind  the 
Murphy  bill  is  best  revealed  tn  words  of  the 
author  of  the  formula,  former  Senator  Clair 
Engle.  who  told  Congress: 

•I  grant  you.  you  start  kicking  the  160- 
acre  limitation  and  it  la  like  Inspecting  the 
rear  end  of  a  mule:  You  want  to  do  it  from 
a  safe  dlsunce  becau-te  you  might  get  kicked 
through  the  side  of  the  barn.  But  it  can  be 
done  with  circumspection,  and  I  hope  we 
can  exercise  circumspection." 

There  the  outcome  remains  m  Suspension 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  attack  up<m  the  law  through  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  government  has  been 
most  successful  of  all  In  practice  the  In- 
terior Department  ignores  the  1914  Act  of 
Congress  that  requires  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
tain agreements  from  landholders  to  dispose 
of  their  excess  lands  "Ijefore  any  contract 
Is  let  or  work  begun  for  the  construction  of 
any  reclamation  project  hereafter  adopted," 
(43  use  416- )  In  a  legal  opinion  written  In 
I96I  the  Solicitor  of  Interior  quoted  and  em- 
phasized this  1914  law.  Tet  barely  three  years 
later  he  told  Congre&s  that  an  owner  of  ex- 
cess lands  "must  volunteer"  and  "has  an 
unlimited  time"  to  sign— or  not  to  sign.  (So- 
licitor's opinion  M-36634;  Westlands  Water 
District  hearing,  Seiuite  Interior  Committee, 
July  8.  1964.  p.  34  1  At  Westlands  construc- 
tion proceeds  obliviour  to  the  Act  of  1914 

The  Interior  Department  Ignores  the  1903 
statute  requirement  that  rights  to  the  u^e 
of  water  may  be  sold  only  to  "an  actual 
bona  8de  resident  on  such  land,  or  occu- 
pant thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood." 
143  use  43.)   The  Interior  Department  Ig- 
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nores  the  1036  statute  that  no  excess  lands 
whose  owners  refuse  to  agree  to  the  sale 
of  their  excess  holdings  as  required  by  law, 
•shall  receive  water"  from  a  reclnm.itlon. 
project.  (43  USC  423e  1 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Son  Joaquin  Val- 
ley the  Interior  Department  la  spending  up- 
wards of  a  half  billion  dollars  on  a  project 
three-fourths  of  the  lands  of  which  ore  la 
excess,  and  whose  holders  fall  to  agree  to 
their  disposal  as  required  by  reclamation 
law.  By  delivering  surface  waters  the  project 
inevitably  improves  groundwaters  of  in- 
eligible as  well  as  eligible  land.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  is  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  charged  by  law  with 
reporting  "every  expenditure  or  contract 
made  by  any  department  or  establishment 
tn  any  year  in  violation  of  law."  (.11  USCA 
Mc.)  In  his  latest  report  on  Westlands  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Comptroller  makes 
no  mention  of  the  expenditures  by  the  In- 
terior Department  in  violation  of  statute. 
He  does  take  note  In  these  words,  however,  of 
the  absence  of  agreements  to  dispose  of  ex- 
cess lands  before  receiving  water: 

"We  believe  .  .  .  that  the  Bureau  may  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  recordable  contracts 
from  several  Ineligible  landowners  who  own 
substantial  acreage  In  the  service  area  end 
that,  therefore,  76  percent  of  the  Irrigable 
land  in  the  Westlands  service  area  may  not 
become  eligible  tor  project  water  within  8 
years.  As  of  November  1968.  three  landown- 
ers who  together  owned  about  25  percent  of 
the  acreage  had  not  «lgned  recordable  con- 
tracts, although  some  of  this  land  could  be 
served  by  the  exibtlng  distribution  system  if 
the  land  were  owned  by  eligible  landowners." 
(Questionable  aspects  concerning  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  San  Luis  unit  CVP, 
p.  16.  Feb    13.  1970) 

Turning  his  back  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's widespread  failure  to  observe  law, 
the  Comptroller  General  Invited  the  owner  of 
"about  110,000  acres,  or  20  percent  of  the 
irrieable  land  within  the  Weatland  service 
area"  to  give  Its  views  The  views  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  as  may  be  surmised,  are 
unfavorable  to  the  160-acre  law.  It«  pre- 
ferred escape  device  Is  the  Engie  formula. 
recommended  by  the  Reagan  Task  Force  on 
t  he  Acreage  Uml  tat  Ion  Problem  and  now 
embodied  in  the  Murphy  bill.  Remaining 
silent  on  the  Interior  Department's  falttires 
to  enforce  law.  the  C-omptroller  General  sug- 
gests to  Congress  instead  that  It  "may  wish 
to  consider  the  applicability"  of  the  Murphy 
bill  "to  the  San  Luis  service  area."  The  effect 
of  his  suggestion,  if  followed,  would  be  to 
remove  public  control  over  private  specula- 
tion  tn  the  public  water  resource  and  tn  the 
e^ipropriatlons  made  for  Its  development 

Greater  concern  over  preservation  of  pri- 
vate speculation  means  diminished  concern 
over  preservation  of  environment.  The  San 
Luis- Westlands  project  is  a  clear  example. 
The  large  landowners  of  that  area  have  put 
down  deep  well  pumps  to  mine  the  ground- 
waters OS  a  tactic  to  escape  the  ]60-&cre  law. 
They  have  avoided  Its  application  so  far — 
with  the  help  of  cooperating  administrators — 
but  the  physical  effects  on  the  environment 
are  serious.  The  quality  of  the  groundwaters 
Is  declining,  crops  are  suffering,  the  water  Is 
falling  and  the  pump  lift  Increasing.  A  fur- 
ther result  of  thl.s  raining  procedure,  as  con- 
ceded by  the  manager-chief  counsel  of  West- 
lands  Water  District,  Is  the  "subsidence  of 
the  land  at  the  surface  at  Che  rate  of  .  .  . 
only  slightly  leas  than  one  foot  per  year 
throughout  the  some  80  miles  of  the  San  Luis 
CanaJ  right-of-way."  (Ralph  M.  Brody,  1966 
Senate  Public  Works  hearing  on  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  pages  839.  641,) 

&cr\'lng  project  water  at  the  surface  of  the 
lands  in  question  would  help  to  check  subsi- 
dence but  their  owners  are  imwiUlng  to 
make  them  legally  eligible  to  receive  It.  the 
Interior  Department  faUa  to  enforoe  the  law 
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that  would  moke  them  eligible  and  facilitate 
checking  the  subsidence,  while  the  Comp- 
troller General  suggests  that  Congress  may 
wiah  lo  follow  the  preference  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  I.e..  let  them  out  of  the  law  alto- 
gether by  giving  them  water  on  their  own 
terms. 

A  second  example  of  environmental  dam- 
age Influenced  by  resistance  to  public  policy 
as  embodied  in  the  160-acre  law  is  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  There  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation gave  dlverters  of  wat«r  from  the 
river  10.4  acre-feet  per  annum.  This  amount 
equals  four  times  the  average  Central  Val- 
ley water  duty  of  26  acre-feet  per  annum. 
Manipulation  of  this  grossly  excessive  quan- 
tity of  water  enables  large  landowners  to 
escape  acreage  limitation  law.  Their  escape  Is 
at  the  expense  of  flushing  water  needed  badly 
to  preserve  environment  and  water  quality 
lu  the  Delta  and  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

One  service  performed  by  the  persistent 
and  pervasive  attacks  by  private  speculators 
upon  the  law  and  policy  designed  to  con- 
trol them  Is  to  make  It  easier  for  the  pub- 
lic to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  rewards  at 
stake,  and  to  decide  to  whom  these  should 
90. 

Water  la  a  public  resource.  The  money 
that  finances  its  development  is  public 
money  The  environment  created  by  that  de- 
velopment surrounds  the  public  that  lives 
within  It.  Public  Interest  should  guide  de- 
velopment, not  private  pressures  that  de- 
stroy policy.  The  time  has  come  to  modernize 
the  160-acre  statute,  but  not  to  destroy  it. 
This  law  dates  from  1902.  It  remains  a  good 
defensive  declaration  that  public  purpose  is 
superior  to  private  speculation  as  a  guide 
to  development,  but  It  requires  reorientation 
to  fulfill  public  purposes  clearly  visible  to- 
day, Besides,  good  administration  requires 
both  Integrity  and  vision.  Fresh  perspective 
is  needed. 

The  national  interest  Is  at  stake  In  western 
reclamation,  not  alone  a  regional  Interest. 
The  water  is  a  national  resource,  and  like- 
wise the  law.  policy  and  money  that  guide 
and  achieve  development.  While  the  site  Is 
local,  on  ever  larger  number  of  Americans 
are  moving  west  into  the  environment  that 
development  creates.  The  attack  by  western 
speculative  Interests  therefore  is  an  attack 
Upon  national  public  Interest. 

The  historic  national  tradition  thot  guided 
our  dlspooal  of  land  furnishes  clear  prece- 
dent to  guide  our  current  dLsposal  of  public 
water  and  money  to  finance  and  subsidize 
that  dispoeal.  The  subsidy  is  substantial, 
ranging  from  something  like  f600  to  82.000 
an  acre.  This  does  not  Include  the  Incalcula- 
ble incremental  values  that  flow  from  public 
development  of  the  public  water  resource. 
He  who  receives  these,  receives  an  extremely 
generous  gift. 

When  our  Nation  gave  away  Its  public 
lands,  it  earmarked  a  generous  share  for 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
reports  that  between  1803  and  1966  more 
than  94  million  of  the  228  million  acres  given 
by  the  federal  government  to  states  were 
donated  for  educational  purposes.  The  im- 
petus given  to  higher  education  by  the  Mor- 
rill Act  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  well  known,  and  Is  in  addition  to  the  gifts 
made  to  common  schools  as  well.  This  rec- 
ord of  our  past  affords  testimony  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  comparable  "u-ater  grants  for 
education"  could  achieve  today. 

Speaking  for  educators,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  recognizes  the  opportu- 
nity. Tracing  precedent  to  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1785  the  sutement  of  the  NEA 
declares: 

"We  believe  that  the  aoqutsltlon  of  large 
areas  of  arid  and  seml-orid  land  by  large 
corporations  with  the  obvious  Intent  to  Irri- 
gate It  by  water  developed  at  public  expense 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  "The  Natlolnol 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902."  This  Act  specifies. 
*No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  In  pri- 
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vate  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  ex- 
ceeding 160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner  .  .  .' 
All  land  of  this  nature  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  sold  at 
the  prewater  price  In  conformity  with  the 
160  acre  per  individual  owner  regulation. 
This  Is  not  alone  the  problem  of  those  states 
with  arid  and  semt-arid  areas.  Tax  dollars 
from  oil  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  used  to  provide  the  water  for  IrrlgaUon 
and  the  disposal  of  the  irrigable  land  sliould 
be  available  to  the  public  and  the  revenues 
from  the  operation  should  be  returned  to  the 
public  coffers.  In  keeping  with  the  tradition 
established  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance*,  the 
•Morrill  Acts"  and  others  it  wotild  be  most 
appropriate  to  direct  the  revenues  to  satisfy 
a  pressing  public  need,  the  financing  of  pub- 
lic education."  (February  25.  1970.) 

Conservationists,  like  educators,  recognize 
the  need  to  modernize  reclamation  law.  The 
Sierra  Club  supports  "federal  purchase"  of 
reclaimed  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres  per  in- 
dividual owner  "with  the  undersunding  that 
lands  so  purchased  would  be  sold  or  leased 
under  open  space  regulations."  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  states  lu  belief  that: 

•A  groundswell  of  public  opinion  la  de- 
veloping for  support  of  strong  enforcement 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  ...  we  (favor)  ...  a 
strong  policy  which  will  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  acquire  from  landowners  those  prop- 
erties In  excess  of  160  acres.  We  would  sup- 
port a  program  for  federal  piu'cbose  of  excess 
lands  divested  by  owners  on  reclamation 
projecu.  particularly  if  the  funds  accruing 
from  resale  are  used  for  education  and  con- 
servation.  (December  4.  1968.) 

The  concept  that  government  should  pur- 
chase excess  lands  prior  to  construction  of 
reclamation  projecu  Is  well  established.  As 
early  as  1892  Governor  Toole,  of  Montana, 
proposed  that  the  public  "flrst  acquire  title 
to"  lands  to  be  reclaimed.  An  article  of  that 
year  in  Harpers  Magazine  warned  of  "gigantic 
schemes  to  secure  not  only  the  water,  but  the 
land  It  is  to  irrigate,  and  the  water  lords 
expect  t6  reap  fancy  prices  for  the  land  from 
settlers  in  addition  to  rents  which  their 
great -great -great  grandchildren  may  fatten 
upon."  (Julian  Ralph,  Harper's,  Vol.  85.  pp. 
93,  95.)  In  the  Collidge  era  a  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  gave  the  practical  op- 
erations of  the  reclamation  program  the  most 
thorough  review  they  ever  have  received.  In 
their  classic  Pact-Finders  Report  they  in- 
cluded this  recommendation  so  visibly  and 
urgently  needed  today: 

"Disposition  of  private  lands  In  excess  of 
farm  unit.— That  no  reclamation  project 
should  hereafter  be  authorized  until  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  in  excess  of  a  single  farm- 
stead unit  for  each  owner  shall  have  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  or  by  con- 
tract placed  under  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  (Federal  reclamation  by  Irrlga- 
llon.  S.  Doc.  92.  68  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  p.  116.) 
As  recently  as  1964  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Steward  L.  Udall  proposed  to  Congress  that 
the  government  be  aut.horlzed  to  purchaae 
excess  lands,  but  Congress  has  not  as  yet 
acted. 

The  technique  of  modernization  ts  simple. 
Present  law  reqxjlrea  sale  of  excess  lands  at 
the  pre-water,  pre-project  price.  Government 
authorization  to  purchase  will  provide  a 
ready  market,  and  in  turn  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  or  lease  with  appropriate  land- 
use  regulations  that  will  preserve  agricul- 
tural greenbelts  and  open  spaces  and  check 
urban  ^rawl  and  slurb.  Revenues  from  sale 
or  lease  can  be  assigned  to  public  piu^oses 
including  education,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  or  used  simply  to  replenish 
the  hard-pressed  National  Treasury. 

The  struggle  continues  to  this  day  over 
the  frtilts  of  public  Investment  to  develop 
the  public  water  resource — both  financial 
and  environmental  fruits.  On  the  private 
side  stands  the  Reagan  Task  Force — Murphy, 
Packwood,  Tower.  Hansen,  Pannln  bill  to  de- 
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stroy  by  stealth  any  possibility  of  effective 
public  planning  of  the  environment  or  pub- 
lic allocation  to  education  and  conserva- 
tion the  revenues  from  a  huge  public  invest- 
ment. 

On  the  pubUe  side  are  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized labor  that  for  a  century  have  op- 
posed private  monopolisation  of  national 
resources,  whether  land  or  woter.  and  have 
steadfastly  supported  education.  The  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation.  APL-CIO.  like  the 
National  APL-CIO.  supports  government  pur- 
chase of  excess  lands  at  the  prewater  price 
to  serve  public  purposes  and  improve  en- 
forcement through  antimonopoly  controlii. 
The  policy  statement  of  the  California  Labor 
Federation.  APL-CIO.  adopted  on  August  31. 
1970,  appears  at  the  concltialon  of  this  state- 
ment Beside  organized  labor  and  a  \'arled  as- 
sortment of  citizen  groups  now  stand  or- 
ganized forces  of  education  and  conservation. 

The  outcome  is  suspended  in  the  balance. 
The  stakes  ore  gigantic,  as  both  speculating 
private  interests  and  informed  citizens  have 
known  for  a  century.  Will  the  recent  activity 
of  educators  and  conServatiomEts  be  sufficient 
to  tip  the  balance  toward  modernisation  of 
reclamation  law  to  serve  truly  public  pur- 
poses, and  against  its  threatene<d  emascula- 
tion whether  by  administrators  or  by  the 
Congress  in  the  service  of  truly  private  pur- 
poses? 


THE  DROPSIE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTtVANtA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPBESENTATI\'ES 

Thursdaji,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dropsie  Dniverslty  Is  the  only  graduate 
institution  In  America,  nonsectarian  and 
nontheological.  completely  dedicated  to 
Hebrew.  Biblical,  and  Middle  Eastern 
studies.  The  course  of  study  includes  the 
culture  and  languages  ot  Arabic.  Ara- 
maic. Ugaritic.  Akkadian,  and  ancient 
Egyptian  peoples. 

The  Dropsie  University  is  organized 
into  several  major  divisions  among  them, 
the  College  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning,  the  Middle  East  Institute  and 
the  Division  of  Education.  Dropsies  stu- 
dent body  Is  comprised  of  students  not 
only  from  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  from  Egypt.  Morocco,  Iraq. 
Israel,  the  Far  East,  and  man}'  European 
coimtriesaswell. 

The  university  occupies  a  site  at  Broad 
and  York  Streets  in  historic  Philadelphia. 
Classrooms,  administrative  offices,  an 
auditorium  and  a  Ubrar}'  are  to  be  found 
in  the  main  building  erected  in  1911.  An 
annex,  acquired  in  1961.  houses  addi- 
tional classrooms,  an  auxiliary  library,  a 
reading  room,  the  faculty  lounge,  the 
student  lounge,  and  faculty  offices.  With 
its  over  100,000  volumes  of  book.';  and 
periodicals  largely  related  to  Hebraic, 
Biblical,  and  Semitic  learnings,  the  li- 
brary also  is  the  repository  of  a  large 
number  of  Genizah  material  and  the 
Abraham  I.  Katsh  microfilm  collection 
from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 

In  addition  the  university  has  recently 
established  the  Joseph  and  Sally  Handle- 
man  Center  for  the  study  of  communi- 
cations in  the  service  of  man's  human- 
ity. This  center  enables  the  doctoral 
candidates  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  force  of  communications  in  shaping 
man's  behavior  and  attitudes:  especially. 
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as  it  relates  to  Jewtsh  people  and  Jewish 
scholarship. 

The  Dropsie  University  was  founded 
in  Philadelphia  in  1907  as  a  postgraduate 
institution  for  Hebrew  and  cognate 
learning. 

The  founder  was  Moses  Aaron  Drop- 
sie. an  eminent  citizen  and  lawyer  of 
PhUadelphla  who  died  in  1905.  During 
his  lifetime  he  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  Hebrew  lore  and  Semitic  studies.  In 
his  will,  dated  September  17.  1895.  he 
directed  "that  there  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a 
college  for  the  promotion  of  and  in- 
struction in  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  lan- 
guages and  their  respective  llteratui-es." 
He  also  directed  "that  in  the  admission 
of  students  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  creed,  color  or  sex." 
The  charter  was  granted  to  the  college 
on  June  6.  1907,  under  the  name  of  The 
Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning,  this  name  being  selected  by 
the  Governors  as  a  memorial  to  the 
founder. 

The  Dropsie  University  is  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsjivania.  and 
accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
It  also  is  approved  for  the  training  of 
veterans  under  all  public  laws  and  for 
the  attendance  of  nonimmigrant  stu- 
dents under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 
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to  the  conflict  reselling  a  general  agree- 
ment which  could  bring  a  la.sting  peace 
to  Indochina. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  October  I,  1970 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  an  Indochina  peace 
conference  is  a  welcome  innovation  in 
the  overall  plan  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war. 

The  President  was  absolutely  correct 
when  he  said,  and  I  quote : 

An  International  conference  is  needed  to 
deal  wuii  the  connict  in  all  tliree  states  of 
Indoctilna.  The  war  In  Indochina  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  one  piece:  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  treating  only  one  of  Its  areas  of  outbreak. 

President  Nixon  also  asserted  that  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  remain  valid  as 
a  basis  for  settlement  for  problems  be- 
tween States  in  the  Indochina  area  and 
indicated  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  results  of  agree- 
ments reached  between  those  States. 

Finally,  the  President  .staled  that  the 
Paris  talks  will  remain  the  primary  forum 
for  reaching:  a  negotiated  settlement 
until  a  broader  international  conference 
produces  serious  negotiations. 

While  there  are  other  actions  in  the 
President's  new  peace  initiative,  such  as 
a  general  ceaseflre  in  place,  which  would 
probably  have  to  precede  such  an  Indo- 
china peace  conference — this  proposal  is 
a  significant  step  forward  in  ending  the 
war.  It  holds  the  promise  of  all  parties 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  S.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  would 
create  a  National  Health  Service  Corps 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  This 
legislation  passed  the  Senate,  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  by  a  tmanlmous  vote  of  66  yeas.  It 
has  been  sponsored  In  the  House  by  the 
Gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
SxacGEnsi,  the  Gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  C*key)  and  the  Gentleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Adams). 

The  function  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  would  be  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  services  for  persons 
living  in  communities  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  health  personnel, 
facilities,  or  services  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of 
such  communities  or  areas.  Priority  is  to 
be  given  to  those  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  poverty  con- 
ditions exist  and  the  health  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  per- 
sons living  there. 

The  doctor  shortage  Is  well  known  but 
the  .shortage  is  particularly  accute  In 
poor  communities,  both  urban  and  rural, 
which  are  unable  to  attract  and  retain 
sufficient  health  professionals  to  meet 
even  their  most  basic  needs. 

Many  health  problems  that  would  ap- 
pear routine  or  even  trivial  In  more  af- 
fluent communities  become  serious  or 
near  fatal  in  those  areas  where  access  to 
health  care  is  severely  restricted.  The 
"diseases  of  poverty"  high  infant  mortal- 
ity, short  life  expectancies,  malnutri- 
tion, anemia,  and  so  on — are  exacerbated 
greatly  when  they  go  tmtreated.  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  and  low  economic  productivity. 
The  "diseases  of  poverty"  are  seldom 
seen  by  most  Americans  but  this  low 
visibility  caiuiot  obscure  the  statistical 
facts.  For  example.  50  percent  of  the  poor 
children  in  America  have  never  had  a 
polio  shot  or  any  other  form  of  vaccina- 
tion to  protect  them  against  this  dread 
disease.  Two-thirds  of  our  poor  children 
have  never  seen  a  dentist  during  their 
lifetime.  At  least  half  of  the  mothers  who 
gave  birth  in  poor  or  Isolated  areas  re- 
ceive no  prenatal  care  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  legislation  is  needed 
to  establish  this  National  Health  Service 
Corps  because  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  limits  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  health  care  by  the  service 
to  selected,  and  narrow,  population 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Indians, 
merchant  seamen,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Federal  prisoners. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation cannot  be  expected  to  solve  our 
overall  health  crisis.  It  Is  a  Umited  pro- 
gram and  it  only  sets  up  a  pilot  program. 
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However  should  It  prove  successful 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  few  commu- 
nities to  which  personnel  could  be  as- 
signed, then  the  program  could  be  ex- 
panded merely  by  increasing  the  author- 
ized funding  and  by  meeting  these  in- 
creased authorizations  with  similarly 
increased  appropriations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
personnel  who  would  provide  the  health 
services  under  this  act  would  consist  of 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  paramedical 
personnel.  The  commissioned  officers  are 
now  regarded  as  fulfilling  their  military 
obligaUon  by  sening  In  the Pubhc  Health 
Service.  By  expanding  the  role  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service,  the  Congress 
would  be  increasing  the  sort  of  oppor- 
tunity I  have  sought  for  all  yoimg  men: 
namely,  the  chance  to  choose  civilian 
service  in  lieu  of  military  service.  The 
NaUonal  Service  Act  of  1970  (HJl.  18025> 
sets  up  just  such  a  program.  Although 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Act 
does  not  amend  the  Selective  Service  law 
and  therefore  does  not  enable  paramedi- 
cal personnel  to  regard  service  in  the 
Corps  as  fulfilling  their  militarj'  obliga- 
tion. 1  would  hope  that  such  an  amend- 
ment could  be  made  at  a  later  time. 

In  short,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  Is  much  needed  to  meet 
the  medical  requirements  of  our  urban 
and  our  rural  poor.  But  It  also  increases 
the  number  of  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  and  thus  is  a 
step  toward  expanding  the  opportunities 
to  perform  alternate  civilian  service 
rather  than  military  service. 
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HORTON  SALUTES  HUSBAND-WIPE 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  NOW  RETIR- 
ING. MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  H. 
SMITH  HAVE  68  YEARS  COMBINED 
AS  TEACHERS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NKW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  good  that  is 
done  by  a  devoted  school  teacher.  Many 
a  life  has  been  steered  to  goals  of  higher 
achievement  by  a  school  teacher  who 
takes  the  time  and  makes  the  effort  to 
mold  a  young  man  or  young  women  Into 
a  more  Inspired  person  who  will  succeed 
in  Ufe. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
my  knowledge  of  a  married  couple.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Smith  who  live  in 
my  congressional  district  and  who  are 
both  now  retiring  from  a  combined  total 
of  68  years  of  teaching  school.  They  are 
indeed  outstanding  examples  of  devoted 
teachers. 

What  are  their  thoughts  after  a  life- 
time of  teaching?  What  do  they  think  of 
the  student  of  1970  who  so  vastly  differs 
from  the  youngsters  of  40  years  ago  in 
goals,  ambitions,  attitudes,  and  deport- 
ment? These  and  other  questions  were 
most  interestingly  answered  by  the 
Smiths  when  they  were  interviewed  by 


Joan  Rizzo.  a  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
writer. 

Under  a  headline  Students  Crying  To 
Learn  Miss  Rizzo  wrote  as  follows: 
SrrocNTS   Cktinc   To   Ixaen 

Are  high  school  students  pulling  tbe 
schools'  walls  down  sround  them?  A  6S-year- 
old  who  Is  retiring  after  43  years  of  high 
school  teaching  doesn't  think  so. 

••They  are  generally  good  kids  whoU  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  I  don't  think 
the  world's  going  to  fall  apart  because  of 
It."  says  Bobert  H.  Smith,  of  204  Seneca  Rd.. 
Iron-dequolt.  who  has  been  teaching  at  Ben- 
jamln  Franklin  High  School  since  it  opened 
in  1930. 

His  wife.  Ruth,  who  Is  retiring  after  25 
years  of  teaching,  says  that  students  are 
"crying  out  to  leaxn." 

"But  they  want  more  relevant  courses, 
courses  that  matter  to  them." 

She  says  curricula  are  one  of  the  first 
things  that  will  have  to  be  changed  and 
updated  If  students  are  going  to  stay  in 
school. 

Tbe  Smiths  have  seen  a  lot  in  their  years  of 
teaching. 

He  remembers  when  teachers  couldn't 
smoke  or  drink  and  were  "respected  or  the 
kid  got  spanked  by  Pop." 

She  remembers  that  they  were  the  tint 
couple  on  the  faculty  to  meet  and  get  mar- 
ried and  that  she  got  fired  right  after  the 
ceremony. 

"We  were  married  during  the  Depression 
and  to  have  two  people  working  in  the  same 
family  then  was  unthinkable,"  Mrs.  Smith 
recalled  with  a  smile. 

Smith  said  that  Franklin  has  learned  to 
deal  with  Its  "problems." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  school  was  one  of 
the  first  city  high  schools  to  have  a  black 
student  union. 

He  praised  Principal  Pmcus  Cohen  and 
black  vice-prlnclpal  John  M.  Wilson  for  their 
"perceptive  and  alert"  leadership.  Smith  said 
the  student  and  faculty  advisory  councils 
Instituted  at  the  school  "keep  tbe  lines  of 
communication  pretty  well  open.' 

The  changes  over  the  years  have  been 
many. 

"Years  ago  Pranklln  was  a  melting  pot 
school  Ailed  with  Jews,  Lithuanians,  Poles  or 
Italians.  Their  parents  put  education  above 
everything  and  teachers  were  to  be  respected 
or  else."  he  said. 

Today,  he  said,  teachers  have  to  earn  their 
authority  and  education  Isn't  "number  one" 
anymore. 

"Getting  B  car  Is  more  Important  In  a  lot 
of  cases."  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

If  students  have  changed,  so  have  the 
teachers. 

Todays  teacher  is  more  normal  and  is 
looked  on  as  a  human  being  rather  than  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  they  say. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  Is  Impressed  by  the 
willingness  of  young  teachers  to  experiment 
and  tackle  a  sItuaUon. 

"They  always  seem  to  be  able  to  do  It  so 
easily  and  I  always  seemed  to  find  it  so 
hard,"  she  said. 

Through  all  the  trouble  and  changes  Mrs. 
Smith   insists  that  Pranklln   will  survive. 

"It  has  a  long  tradition  of  democracy  In 
action  and  above  all  it  has  a  great  bulk  of 
students  and  teachers  in  the  so-called 
middle.  This  majority  understands.  If  It 
doesn't  accept,  extreme  points  of  view  and 
keeps  the  militant  advocates  on  both  sides 
for  enough  apart  at  blow  up  periods  to 
allow  time  for  later  orderly  adjustments." 

This  buffer,  as  he  calls  It.  is  what  keeps 
polarization  from  taking  place  in  the  schools 
and  Is  "the  biggest  hope  for  the  school." 

The  Smiths  say  they  don't  see  immediate 
solutions  to  tbe  problems  plaguing  schools. 

"The  solution  will  come  through  good  will 
tolerence  and  the  understanding  that  a  solu- 
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Uon   to   today's   problem   won't   necessarUy 
work  ten  years  from  now,"  he  said. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  estimate  the 
numbers  of  lives  that  have  t>een  changed 
to  higher  levels  of  achievement  because 
these  students  were  fortunate  enough  to 
sit  in  class  with  either  Bobert  or  Ruth 
Smith.  I  join  the  entire  Rochester  area 
in  saying  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  to 
this  delightful  and  devoted  couple  who 
are  now  retiring.  May  their  lives  con- 
tinue to  be  rich  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  well  served  their  fellow  man 
and  have  can'ed  niches  in  the  Rochester 
educational  system  which  will  never  be 
filled  more  expertly  nor  inspiringly. 


NATIONAL  POWER  "SHORTAGE" 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  was  privileged  to  submit  a 
statement  on  the  current  power  fuel 
shortage  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Small  Business  Problems  of  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  that  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statchent  bt  Hon_  Ricuabd  Fulton 

Mr.  Ch&lrman:  I  am  Richard  Pulton.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Tennessee's  Stb  Con- 
gressional District,  having  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  neighboring  District  Just  to 
the  West  of  your  distinguished  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Permit  me  to  begin  by  commending  Chair- 
man Evlns  for  undertaking  these  hearings 
into  a  matter,  the  national  power  and  power 
fuel  shortage,  which,  unless  the  Congress 
acts,  threatens  the  economic  well-being  and 
growth  of  our  Nation  while  being  well  on  Its 
way  to  gouging  the  American  consumer  of 
what  ultUnately  could  be  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  anything  Is  to  be 
done  to  protect  the  consumer  and  the  public 
in  general  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
do  It. 

I  say  this  with  reluctance  and  dismay. 
However,  from  tbe  evidence  avnilable  to  dote. 
It  Is  obvious  the  Administration  Intends  to 
do  nothing  meaningful  to  roll  back  con- 
sumer power  rate  Increases.  Furthermore  its 
spokesmen  have  Indicated  they  Intend  to  do 
nothing  to  prevent  further  raises  in  the  im- 
mediate or  distant  future. 

By  its  words  the  Administration  would 
have  the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
believe  that  it  Is  engaged  In  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  ease  this  situation. 

However  by  Its  actions,  or  lock  of  action. 
It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  that  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's actual  policy  Is  one  of  blatant 
permissiveness   to  consumer  price   gouging. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  for 
this  policy  rests  at  the  top,  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  should  come  as  no  particular  Eur- 
prlse.  The  Record  of  this  and  previous  Re- 
publican Administrations  Is  an  open  book 
of  support  and  effort  in  behalf  of  private 
power  and  private  power  fuel  Interests. 
Prom  Dixon  Tates  through  the  proposed  sale 
of  Atomic  Energy  Facilities  to  administra- 
tion's failure  to  act  In  the  present  power 
fuel  shortage  which.  I  believe,  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  to  hit  Wash- 
ington since  the  days  of  Harding  and  Teapot 
Dome. 
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On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  gentle- 
■nxua  from  Massachusetts.  Rep.  Conte,  well 
placed  the  proper  label  on  the  real  cause 
behind  the  power  shortage  In  America  to- 
day when  he  termed  It  a  "conspiracy."  And 
when  I  say  the  blame  for  any  power  short- 
oge  should  be  leveled  directly  at  tbe  Ad- 
mlni£tratlOD,  I  am  simply  echoing  a  charge 
he  made  at  that  time. 

However,  I  would  add  that  the  blame  for 
Increases  in  consumer  fuel  and  power  costs 
is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  White 
House. 

I  realize  this  is  a  serious  charge  and  the 
accusation  Is  not  mode  lightly.  It  1b  even 
made  reluctantly  because  nothing  would 
please  me.  this  committee,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  more  than  to  know  that  our 
President  and  his  Administration  ore  with 
us  m  this  fight  but  his  failure  to  u»e  the 
great  powers  of  the  government  to  effectively 
curb  this  consumer  robbery  demonstrates 
that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concentration  of  the 
major  domestic  power  fuel  resources  Into 
a  relative  small  number  of  giant  conglomer- 
ates has  been  well  publicized  and  docu- 
mented. The  fact  that  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  at  the  abject  mercy  of  this  power 
oligopoly  18  beyond  doubt  or  question. 

I  wUI  not  attempt  to  outline  this  pyramid 
of  concentration.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  Mr.  Nat  Caldwell,  the  distinguished 
Pulltaer  Prize -winning  Journalist  of  The 
Nashville  Tennesse&n.  will  appear  before  you 
today.  He  will,  I  am  cerUln,  dwell  on  this 
in  detail.  I  would  only  say  that  his  knowl- 
edge in  this  area,  as  an  outsider  looking  in. 
is  probably  imsurpaaeed  in  America  today. 
I  am  certain  that  once  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
appeared  before  you.  you  will  shore  my 
omaKcment  and  great  concern  that  neither 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  nor  any  Agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  made  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  relatlon£hlp  be- 
tween oligopolistic  power  empire  and  tbe 
sudden  and  exorbitant  consumer  power  rate 
Increases  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  few  weeks  across  the  Nation. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  power  consumers  suffered  a  23 
percent  Increase  in  rates. 

Just  yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Caldwell  re- 
ported m  The  Nashville  Tennessean  that  tbe 
two  natural  gas  pipeline  companies  serving 
Tennessee's  460.000  consumers  and  60  m.ajor 
industries  have  asked  for  a  *9.1  million  rate 
increase  which  will  add  on  estimated  IS  per* 
cent  to  consumer  fuel  bills.  Mr.  Caldwell 
went  on  to  report  that  a  spokesnutn  tor  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  stated,  when 
asked  about  the  increase  by  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"this  could   only  be   the  first  round." 

What  the  Administration  is  doing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  using  the  power  fuel  shortage 
OS  a  strawman  and  cover  up  for  the  actual 
reasons  txhlnd  the  shortage. 

Everyone  knows  there  Is  a  power  fuel 
shortage  and  that  we  face  a  series  of  poten- 
tial power  crises  this  winter.  But  instead  of 
attacking  the  root  of  the  problem,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  busy  setting  up  special  com- 
missions to  study  the  matter  for  14  months. 
Or  else  they  are  easing  import  quotas,  some- 
thing which  could  have  and  should  have 
been  done  months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Administration  had 
sat  down  and  worked  Id  concert  with  tbe 
representatives  of  the  power  oligopoly  their 
actions  could  not  have  been  more  effective 
In  helping  to  create  the  apparent  power  fuel 
shortage  in  America  today. 

I  say  apparent  shor^ge  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  nu  real 
shortage. 

There  Is  cool  available.  But  It  Is  not  being 
mmed. 

There  U  oU  available.  But  It  Is  not  being 
drUled. 

There  Is  natural  gas  available.  But  It  u 
not  being  tapped. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  few  large  firms 
Jointly  conirol  the  vast  majority  of  these 
domestic  resourcefi  they  can  pretty  well  do 
A6  they  wish  when  it  comes  to  supplying  the 
public. 

Economic  law  dictates  that  In  a  free  mar- 
ket competition  will  set  price  on  a  supply 
and  demiind  basis. 

Bui  in  this  Instance  we  have  no  free  mar- 
ket. A  very  few  control  the  van  majority  of 
these  resources.  They  are  free  to  supply  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  please.  In  this  In- 
stance the  supply  l5  not  keeping  abreast  of 
demand.  This  is  a  proven  fact.  As  a  result 
we  have  a  shortage  and  prices  are  skyrocket- 
mg.  I  believe  this  shortage  U  Brtinclal.  that 
this  increase  In  demand  could  have  been 
anticipated  months,  even  years  ago.  that  It 
was  anticipated  but  rather  than  increasing 
the  supply  of  fuel  it  was  deliberately  held 
steady. 

My  prediction  le.  that  unless  the  Congre.^s 
forces  The  issue  vou  will  find  that  alter  fuel 
prices  have  doubled  or  tripled  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  :hrc'uEh  the  permissiveness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  you  will  find  that 
suddenly  there  will  be  all  the  power  fuel 
available  that  we  need 

The  pap  put  out  for  public  consumption 
by  the  Pennsylvania -Madison  Avenue  ad- 
ver.umg  experts  in  Mr.  Zeiglers  White  House 
Press  offlre  Is  Just  a  smoke  screen  Certainly 
there  is  an  oil  shortage  In  the  Middle  Ea^:. 
Cen&lnly  import  quotas  should  be  reduced. 
Of  course  There  la  a  shortage  of  coal  cars 
But  these  ure  Just  unfortunate  historical  ac- 
cidents which  have  occurred  and  are  being 
\ised  to  cover  up  the  real  reason  behind  thia 
fuel  shortage 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  reason  Ls  a  blatant 
raid  on  the  American  consumer's  pocket- 
book  and  only  the  United  States  Congress 
stands  as  a  potential  protector  of  the  public. 
between  the  public  mterest  and  the  Admin- 
istration and  Its  power  fuel  oligopoly 
friends 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  holding 
these  hearings  at  this  time.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  Member  of  the  Congress  who  has  a 
greater  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  this 
area  than  you,  Tou  have  seen  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  greatest  public  power  project 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  You  are  a  native  son  of  the 
vallev  and  great  champion  of  the  TVA.  Un- 
fnrtunately  you  have  now  seen  again  the  day 
wiien  that"  institution  is  threatened  by  pub- 
lic offlcjal-s  and  private  c^-rporaic  intBrea:s 
who  have  no  regard  for  the  consumer  or  pub- 
:ic  interest  The  power  barons  of  today  make 
the  rabber  barons  of  old  look  like  Robin 
Hoed  iDv  comparison 

I'.  IS  up  to  the  Congress  to  delve  into  the 
facts  of  :his  scandal  and  then  make  those 
facts  full  public  knowledge  II  the  Justice 
JX'par:ment  then  refuses  to  ac:.  contempt 
citations  might  be  in  order- 
Failure  today  might  well  lead  tomorrow 
to  public  demand  to  nationalise  the  entire 
power  fuel  industry,  a  step  which  I  shudder 
to  even  contemplate  However,  these  natural 
resources  are  our  economy's  life  blood.  Those 
who  supply  them  are  entitled  to  a  decent 
profit  and  some  incenttve  to  produce.  But 
ownership  of  these  strategic  resources  carries 
no  license  to  steal  and  the  public  u  certainly 
being  robbed  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee. 
thank  you. 

TWO   DIFFERENT  APPROACHES  TO 
WIRETAPPING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oBio 

tN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  g.  1970 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr    Speaker,    the 
June  23,  1970.  issue  of  the  Congressional 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recoro  carries  on  page  21063  Inlorma- 
tion  on  the  much  discussed  .subject  of 
wiretapping.  Rarely  does  one  And  such  a 
contrast  in  views  on  an  important  issue 
by  those  expert  on  subject  as  we  have 
recently  had  on  tlic  Lssue  of  wiretapping. 
While  a  wiretapping  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  this 
section  was  ignored  by  the  Justice  De- 
.partment.  For  pliilosopliical  reasons,  At- 
torney General  Ramsay  Clarlc  objected 
to  the  use  of  this  all-lmporunt  provision. 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Clarlt  explained 
thinking  on  the  matter  on  the  television 
program,  "Meet  the  Press,"  as  to  wliy  he 
refused  to  use  wiretapping  as  a  tool  in 
the  fight  against  crime; 

Because  crime  can't  be  controlled  by  wire- 
tapping. It  undermines  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  Government.  It  demeans 
human  dignity  In  the  long  run.  It  escalates 
the  levels  ol  violence  In  America.  . 

Contrast  the  Ramsay  Clark  approach 
to  the  present  policy.  Title  HI  of  tlie 
above-cited  legislation  Ls  now  being 
used.  A  clear  distinction  is  made  in  the 
law  between  the  private  use  of  wiretap- 
ping and  that  of  the  court-authorized 
use  by  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
several  convictions  have  to  date  been  ob- 
tained against  individuals  who  violate 
the  law  prohibiting  wiretapping  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

On  October  5.  1970.  in  Atlantic  City. 
N.J..  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
addressed  the  77th  annual  conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Clilefs 
of  Police.  The  Attorney  General  gave  a 
short  history  of  wiretapping,  the  provi- 
sions under  which  this  device  Is  now  le- 
gally utilized,  and  some  of  the  results 
obtained  because  title  III  was  put  into 
operation.  As  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks 
provide  a  short  and  handy  reference  to 
various  aspects  of  the  controversial  wire- 
tapping issue.  I  insert  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
AoDRTSs    BY    John   N.    MrrcHEtt.   Attornct 

GrjJKEAL    OF   THE    UNrrEtl    STATES 

Oentlemen: 

1  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  today, 
because  at  a  time  when  certain  types  of 
crime  are  on  the  rise,  there  Is  much  that 
law  enforcement  officers  of  dlfterent  Jurisdic- 
tions can  gain  from  mutual  discussion. 

In  thia  connection  I  want  to  tollc  about  a 
particularly  effective  weapon  In  the  war 
agaiust  organized  crime,  I  refer  to  the  various 
forms  of  electronic  stirvelilance.  which  I  will 
hereafter  refer  to  simply  as  wiretapping. 

It  Is  now  more  than  two  years  since  passage 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Among  other  things.  It 
clarified  the  legal  status  of  wiretapping  in 
this  country. 

Under  thia  act.  wiretapping  by  private 
parlies  was  outlawed.  At  ttie  same  time,  con- 
trolled use  of  wiretapping  was  authorized 
for  federal  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
such  authorities  at  the  slate  and  local  level 
In  those  slates  authorizing  Its  use. 

V?lth  the  perspective  provided  by  two  years 
of  authorized  wiretapping.  It's  time  for  us  to 
review  the  history  of  this  subject  to  see 
whether  we  are  going  In  the  rlgilt  direction; 
to  examine  whether  the  fears  of  those  oppos- 
ing wiretapping  are  Ju.stlfied;  to  see  if  the 
results  since  1968  in  terms  of  criminal  appre- 
hension were  worth  it;  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  determinations  to  chart  future  policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  serious  and  critical  sub- 
ject of  wiretapping  Is  charged  with  emotion 
and  prejudice.  The  term  "wiretap"  triggers 
In  many  people  all  manner  of  bogeys — fla- 
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grant  invasion  of  privacy,  thought  control, 
and  (to  use  a  word  you  and  I  have  beard 
latelyt  repression. 

Well,  in  reviewing  our  use  o(  wiretapping 
in  the  last  year-and-a-half.  I  think  you'U 
agree  that  the  only  repression  that  has 
resulted  Is  the  repression  of  crime. 

The  reason  is  that  wiretapping  has  a  his- 
tory of  perhaps  a  hundred  years — If  we  go 
back  to  the  telegraphic  age — of  confused  and 
foggy  status,  which  In  turn  facilitated  wide- 
spread use  by  public  agencies  and  private 
individuals  alike.  This  kind  of  license  in  a 
practice  as  sensitive  as  wiretapping  naturally 
led  to  a  torrent  of  opposition. 

Not  long  after  Morse  Invented  the  tele- 
graph In  the  1840s  the  sending  of  a  message 
over  the  wire  was  matched  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  It— both  by  private  citizens  and  the 
authorities.  In  the  Civil  War  telegraphy  was 
used  by  both  sides  for  military  messages,  and 
wiretapping  quickly  became  a  means  of 
espionage.  The  telephone.  Invented  by  Bell 
in  1876.  was  tapped  by  New  York  Police  as 
early  as  1B95. 

The  first  public  uproar  on  this  subject 
occurred  In  1916  when  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  Investigated 
wiretapping  by  the  New  York  City  Police. 
The  mayor  of  New  York  pointed  out  that 
"conviction  on  conviction  has  been  obtained 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  imposs- 
ible," In  view  of  the  present  posture  of  some 
of  our  newspapers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  1916  editorial  comment  of  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  New  York  City : 

•The  TimeJi  feels  too  few  wires  have  been 
tapped,  not  too  many,  afld  that  the  expock^ 
has  hurl  the  cause  of  Jijtice." 

Still  more  sensational  was  an  Investigation 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  in  IMO.  It 
revealed  widespread  wiretapping  of  private 
Individuals  by  public  officials;  of  public  of- 
ficials by  private  Individuals;  of  private  indi- 
viduals by  other  private  Individuals;  and  of 
public  officials  by  other  public  officials. 

For  a  number  of  years  afterward,  there  was 
a  gre.1t  range  of  wiretap  control  and  abuse — 
depending  on  the  laws  In  particular  sutes 
and  the  degree  of  enforcement.  Wiretapping 
devices  were  openly  advertised  for  private 
use. 

The  result  was  a  growing  fear  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  a  public  clamor  for  Ita 
control.  Civil  libertarians  attacked  with  equal 
virulence  the  climdesUne  private  Upper  and 
the  law  officer  using  wiretap  In  obtaining 
evidence  to  convict  a  public  enemy.  Their 
only  consideration  was  the  sanctity  of  indi- 
vidual privacy.  In  short,  they  wanted  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 

Throughout  this  period,  legislators  and 
Jurists  were  grappling  with  wiretap  law  The 
California  Legislature  prohibited  interrup- 
tion of  the  telegraph  as  early  as  1862  and 
extended  this  to  the  telephone  in  1»05.  Other 
states  followed  suit  in  varying  degrees.  Today 
more  than  half  the  states  have  laws  outlaw- 
ing wiretapping,  but  in  many  Ifs  still  tinclear 
whether  this  applies  to  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities or  whether  evidence  obtained  from 
wlreUpping  Is  admissible  in  court.  Some 
states  specifically  authorize  wiretap  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  under  sanction  of  a 
court  order.  Others  have  no  law  in  this  area. 
Before  going  into  federal  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, I'd  like  to  touch  on  the  status  of  wire- 
tapping in  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we 
sbare  a  common  legal  heritage 

In  Great  Britain  the  Government  may 
tup  wires  for  the  prevention  and  detection 
of  serious  crime  and  tor  the  national  aafety. 
Since  1937  this  has  required  a  warrant  from 
the  Secretary  of  Stale.  Such  evidence  Is  ad- 
missible in  court  if  it's  relevant  to  the  Issue 
at  hand  and  does  not  operate  unfairly 
against  the  accused. 

Studies  made  by  the  Department  a  few 
years  ago  show  that  in  general,  the  history 
of  wiretapping  has  been  similar  In  many 
other  countries. 
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In  abort,  it  appears  that  Great  Britain 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  have  operated  with  authorUed  wire- 
tapping without  too  much  public  concern 
that  it  was  threatening  basic  freedoms. 

For  many  years  United  States  federal  law 
was  virtually  silent  on  this  subject.  But  in 
1928  the  Supreme  Court  beard  a  case — Olm- 
atead  v.  United  Srofes— In  which  wiretap 
evidence  had  been  used  against  bootleggers 
in  a  federal  prosecution  in  Oregon,  a  state 
that  had  outlawed  wiretapping  without  court 
order  The  question  was.  could  Information 
so  obtained  be  admitted  as  evidence?  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  by  a  five  to  four  de- 
cision that  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  not 
violated  since  there  was  no  unlawful  entry 
and  no  selztire  of  tangible  things. 

This  simply  meant  that  wiretap  evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  a  state  law  could 
still  t>e  admitted  In  federal  court.  In  the 
absence  of  Congressional  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  decision  ruled  the  situation  for  the 
next  few  years. 

But  in  1934,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  It  Included 
a  provision  against  intercepting  and  divulg- 
ing any  wire  or  radio  communication.  This 
hB£  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  rul- 
ing out  of  federal  trials  any  evidence  ob- 
tained either  directly  or  Indirectly  by  wire- 
tapping. It  left  to  the  states,  however,  the 
admlsalbllity  of  Illegal  wiretap  evidence  in 
state  courts. 

In  fact,  in  the  1967  case  of  Kazt  v.  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  went  fiuther  and. 
without  confining  Its  Interpretation  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  overturned  the 
1928  Olmstead  decision.  In  this  important 
case,  a  Government  agent  used  an  electronic 
device  to  hear  and  record  a  subject's  words 
In  an  adjoining  telephone  booth.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  subject  had 
Justifiably  relied  on  the  privacy  of  the  phone 
booth  and  that  even  though  the  bugging  de- 
vice had  not  physically  penetrated  the  wall. 
It  constituted  a  "search  and  seizure"  wUhln 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court 
In  both  the  Kati  case  and  another  case. 
Berger  v.  V.  S..  indicated  that  a  wiretap  or 
other  form  of  electronic  surveillance  could 
be  constitutional  If  It  followed  the  warrant 
procedure  tised  In  searches  and  seizures. 
This  meant  obtaining  a  court  order  after 
showing  probable  cause,  and  submitting  to 
continual  Judicial  supervision.  These  deci- 
sions reopened  the  legal  use  of  wl^etl^}plng 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  pointing  the 
way  to  new  legislation. 

I  have  gone  through  this  brief  history  of 
wiretapping  to  show,  first,  how  confused  the 
situation  was  before  the  1968  act,  and  sec- 
ond, how  the  excessive  objections  to  wire- 
tapping rose  and  flourished  in  this  country. 

In  any  case,  guided  by  the  Kats  and  Ber- 
ger decisions.  Congress  provided  the  wire- 
up  provision  In  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
It  replaced  the  blanket  prohibition  against 
Interception  In  the  Federal  Communications 
Act.  and  subetltuted  a  clear  delineation  be- 
tween prohibition  of  private  use  on  the  one 
hand,  and  court-authorized  use  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  on  the  other. 

More  specifically.  Title  III  continued  to 
prohibit  wiretapping  by  private  parties  and 
spelled  It  out  In  more  certain  terms.  For 
example.  It  outlawed  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, pofise&sion  and  advertising  of  wire- 
tap devices  by  private  parties  where  the  malls 
or  Interstate  commerce  are  involved. 

More  Important  to  our  discussion  here. 
Title  in  specifically  permitted  the  controlled 
use  of  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities In  certain  heinous  crimes  that  are 
associated  with  organized  syndicates — 
murders,  kidnapping,  extortion,  certain 
bribery  otfenses.  narcotic  offenses  and  others. 

In  doing  so,  Title  III  epeclfled  the  due 
process  of  law  required  to  control  the  uae 
of  wlret^  In  these  criminal  cases.  These 
Include  securing  a  court  order  from  a  Judge; 
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Showing  probable  cause;  pant cul arid ng  the 
offenses  under  Investigation  and  the  type 
of  conversations  to  be  overheard:  limiting 
the  time  period  of  the  surveillance;  term- 
mating  the  wiretap  once  the  stated  object  Is 
achieved;  renewing  the  wiretap  authorization 
only  by  showing  a  continued  probable  cause; 
showing  that  normal  investigative  procedures 
have  been  tried  and  failed  or  are  too  danger- 
ous to  be  used;  showing  why  the  objective 
would  be  thwarted  If  the  person  to  be  over- 
heard were  notified  of  the  wiretap;  and  fi- 
nally reporting  on  the  results  of  each  wire- 
tap. 

In  emergency  situations  Involving  conspir- 
atorial activities  characteristic  of  organized 
crime,  the  Attorney  General  can  autborlae 
a  wiretap  without  the  due  process  I  outlined. 
But  m  such  cases  a  court  order  must  be  ob- 
tained within  48  hours.  To  dale  I  have  not 
found    it  necessary  to  exercise  thia  power. 

Now.  these  provisions  are  vital,  for  they 
follow  the  cherished  American  legal  tradi- 
tion in  securing  warrants  In  the  related  ex- 
ample of  a  house  search.  They  give  ue  the 
confidence  that  in  using  the  wiretap  under 
these  UmiUtlons  we  are  reaffirming  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  going  bock  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Our  experience  under  this  statu- 
tory grant  of  authority  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  need  not  apologlac  to  the 
absoluu  civil  libertarians. 

In  brief,  the  1968  act  gave  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  a  viable  charter  to  use  wire- 
tap In  a  sparing  and  circumscribed  manner. 

I  believe  It  Is  Constitutional.  I  believe  It 
answers  those  who  object  to  wiretap  on 
grounds  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  I  believe 
that  ita  use  by  federal  authorities  Is  not  oiUy 
a  right,  but  a  duty.  And  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  for  other  authorities  In  in  those  states 
where  wiretap  Is  not  outlawed. 

Lets  now  examine  the  effects  of  the  1968 
Act  in  terms  of  wiretap  use  and  resulting 
arrests. 

For  the  first  half-year  of  Its  existence,  the 
authority  granted  by  Title  m  of  the  Act 
was  not  used  at  the  federal  level  because  the 
incumbent  Administration  refused  to  allow 
the  Sling  of  any  application  for  court-au- 
thorlaed  wiretap. 

In  1969  the  Nixon  Administration  came 
to  office  committed  to  use  every  legal  weapon 
against  organised  crime.  One  of  our  first 
acts — in  February  1969 — was  to  authorize  the 
filing  of  the  first  federal  application  for 
court -authorized  wlret^^i  under  Title  m. 

I  would  like  to  contrast  the  positions  of 
the  two  admlnlstratlotis.  and  I  think  you'll 
agree  that  If  your  lawmakers  give  you  a 
tool  for  enforcement,  you  should  use  it. 

As  you  know,  the  statute  requires  the  filing 
of  reports  of  wiretaps  with  Congress.  The 
reporta  for  the  1969  calendar  year  show  that 
30  federal  wiretaps  and  241  state  wiretaps 
were  authorized  and  executed.  The  eight 
states  reporting  were  Arizona.  Colorado. 
Florida.  Georgia,  Maryland.  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  reports  were  for  calendar 
1969;  since  then  more  states  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  authorization  in  Title  III. 

Do  these  271  federal  and  state  wiretaps 
represent  an  excessive  use  of  this  statute? 
The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  Index  for 
seven  serious  types  of  crime  showed  a  total 
of  nearly  five  million  offenses  In  calendar 
1969.  While  these  seven  crimes  do  not  com- 
pare exactly  with  the  crimes  for  which  wire- 
tapping is  authorleed.  I  think  this  gives  an 
adequate  order  of  magnitude  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  and  I  hardly  think  the  271 
federal  and  state  wiretaps  occurring  last  year 
in  the  United  States  constitute  an  abuse  of 
the  privilege. 

Now,  what  about  the  results  of  this  re- 
strained use  of  wiretap? 

The  30  federal  wiretaps  In  calendar  1969 
averaged  1,498  Intercepts  per  individual  tap. 
An  average  of  1.228  Intercepts  were  Incrimi- 
nating. In  other  words,  on  the  average,  ^- 
proxlmately  80  percent  of  the  messages  in- 
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tercepted  contained  Incriminating  evidence. 
In  one  wiretap.  5.889  phone  calls  were  Inter- 
cepted and  5.594  were  Incriminating.  In  an- 
other. 17.690  calls  were  interested  and 
17.513  were  incriminating. 

I  believe  this  shows  conclusively  that  we 
have  done  oiu  homework,  that  we  were  not 
on  fishing  expeditions,  that  we  were  pretty 
sure  of  our  grounds  when  we  asked  for  the 
court  orders. 

Next,  let's  look  at  the  number  of  arrests 
and  Indictments  resulting  from  these  taps. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  271  federal  and  state 
wiretaps  executed,  625  arrests  resulted.  And 
the  30  federal  wiretaps  executed  resulted  in 
139  arrests — an  average  of  more  than  four 
arrests  per  tap.  The  two  examples  of  federal 
wtreti^plng  that  I  previously  s&ld  had  such 
high  rates  of  incriminating  phone  calls  re- 
sulted In  26  and  23  arresu,  respectively. 

Other  examples — the  total  of  four  state 
wiretaps  installed  In  Essex  County.  New  Jer- 
sey, resulted  in  13  arrests.  In  four  counties 
in  New  York  City.  109  wiretaps  installed 
brought  166  arresu.  One  single  wiretap  in 
Henry  County.  Georgia,  resulted  in  27  arrests. 

It  was  generally  too  early  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  1969  reports  to  give  data  on  con- 
victions, but  as  a  matter  of  interest,  one 
wiretap  in  Bronx  County.  New  York,  resulted 
in  13  persons  arrested  and  13  convicted.  The 
1970  reports  should  help  to  fill  In  this  total 
picture. 

However,  our  own  figures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  bring  the  story  almost  up 
to  date  for  federal  wiretapping  since  the 
filing  of  the  1969  report.  From  January  1969 
to  July  13.  1970.  133  federal  wiretaps  were 
authorized  and  installed — principally  on 
gajnbling,  narcotics  and  extortion  offenses. 
Arrests  resulted  in  all  but  12  of  these  wire- 
taps. The  arrests  totaled  419.  of  which  335 
resulted  in  Indictments.  Undoubtedly  more 
arresu  and  IndictmenU  will  result  from 
the  wiretap  evidence  of  the  January  to  July 
period. 

Let  me  give  some  details  of  the  specific 
cases  made  under  these  wlretapplngs.  The 
first  wiretap  that  I  authorized  in  February 
1969  resulted  In  the  seizure  of  1S4  pounds  of 
heroin  and  the  conviction  of  two  defendants 
In  a  major  international  narcotics  smuggling 
conspiracy. 

In  a  recent  narcotics  Investigation,  wire- 
taps brought  not  only  evidence  of  a  sub- 
stantial narcotics  distribution  Bcheroe.  but 
also  evidence  of  other  illegal  activities,  in- 
cluding the  planning  of  a  bank  robbery  and 
of  a  murder.  As  a  result  of  this  Information.. 
Federal  agents  were  able  to  apprehend  the 
bank  robbery  suspects.  The  combined  efforts 
of  Federal  agents  and  local  police  also  re- 
sulted In  the  prevention  of  the  murder  at- 
tempt and  the  arrest*  of  the  suspecU  by  local 
authorities.  Federal  narcotics  and  robbery 
indictments  have  been  returned  in  this  case. 

Another  wiretap  in  an  investigation  of 
the  theft  of  stolen  bonds  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  several  figures  connected  with  orga- 
nized crime  on  interstate  theft  charges  and 
the  recovery  of  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  wiretaps.  Federal  agenU  re- 
cently conducted  massive  raids  on  approxi- 
mately sixty  locations  involved  in  a  large- 
scale  Interstate  ntimbers  operation.  These 
raids  brought  the  seizure  of  gambling  records 
and  paraphemalla  as  well  as  over  $50,000  in 
cash.  Indictments  have  been  returned 
against  more  than  60  mdlvlduals  involved 
in  this  organized  numbers  operation  on  Fed- 
eral gambling  charges. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  iteration  owing 
its  success  to  wiretapping  was  what  our  De- 
partment called  Operation  Eagle — a  su- 
month  surveillance  and  final  roundup  of  a 
major  cocaine  and  heroin  smuggling  ring- 
Before  we  ever  applied  for  wiretap  court 
orders,  our  undercover  agenu  reached  the 
point  where  further  effort  by  normal  means 
could  not  reveal  the  identities  of  all  the 
major  traffickers.  In  fact,  at  that  point,  some 
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of  our  agents  conducting  normal  surveil- 
lances were  flred  on  by  some  of  the  subjects. 

It  was  only  tben  chat  we  made  application 
for  wiretap  court  orders.  Through  the  sub- 
sequent wiretap:!  we  were  able  to  get  the  evi- 
dence we  needed  to  Identify  all  the  major 
trafflclters  in  this  ring  and  prepare  for  a  large- 
scale  roundup. 

Armed  with  complaints  and  warrants  ob- 
tained through  this  wiretap  information,  we 
used  350  special  ^ents  lor  simultaneous  ralda 
(n  10  cities  over  a  weekend  in  June  1970  We 
arrested  139  persons  and  seized  large  quanti- 
ties of  narcotl€».  flrearms.  automobiles  and 
cash.  Since  that  time  we  have  made  27  addi- 
tional arrests  based  on  the  same  information, 
and  we  are  seeking  33  fugitives.  Altogether 
there  are  199  named  in  complaints  and 
Indictments. 

1  believe  the  results  shown  in  these  ng\ires 
and  case  histories  spe«k  for  themselves 

liet  me  also  emphasize  that  these  are  Just 
some  ot  many  examples  of  wiretap  success 
where  tberc  was  no  other  way  to  get  the 
evidence.  Informants  are.  of  course,  very 
useful,  but  there  are  many  instances  where 
U  Is  far  too  risky  for  informants  to  acquire 
evidence  or  testify  In  court  We  can  and  do. 
however.  Install  a  wlreup  on  the  basis  of  a 
tip  from  an  Informant,  that  is.  the  Informant 
tells  us  whAt  to  look  for  and  where,  and  we 
take  over  with  the  wiretap.  I  should  add  that 
such  an  informant  must  meet  the  supreme 
Court's  standard  for  reliability  established 
in  the  case  of  Spinellt  v.  United  States. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we're  pursu- 
ing a  tigopous  and  effective  program  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  against  the  private 
use  of  wiretap.  Here  are  a  few  examples : 

In  November  1969  we  secured  a  conviction 
against  &  party  who  had  attempted  to  spy  on 
the  procee<lings  of  the  19S8  Democratic  Plat- 
form  Committee. 

Early  In  1970  we  obtained  a  six-year  prison 
sentence  against  a  private  detective  In  Salt 
LaJee  City  for  extensive  wiretapping  In  con- 
nection with  various  divorce  cases. 

A  few  days  ago  we  secured  the  conviction 
of  a  wiretap  expert  In  Nevada  for  carrying  an 
electronic  survfliUance  device  acroea  state 
lines. 

We  have  virtually  completed  an  action 
against  a  West  Coast  electronics  firm  for  the 
forfeiture  of  surveillance  devices  which  it 
Illegally  possessed  and  advertised. 

With  this  tightening  of  enforcement,  we 
are  hading  that  private  detectives  are  coming 
forward  to  give  us  information  that  will 
prevent  Illegal  wiretapping  by  competitors. 
Tlie  eSectlveness  of  this  enforcement  pro- 
gram may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
complaints  against  private  wiretapping  have 
dropped  to  about  ooe-thlrd  their  former 
rate 

We  believe  It  our  duty  to  t>c  Just  as  diligent 
in  halting  the  Illegal  use  of  wiretap  as  In 
luing  authorized  wiretap  to  combat  organized 
crime.  If  this  can  be  done  at  all  levels  of 
Government,  we  will  go  far  toward  removing 
fear  of  wiretap  and  establishing  public 
respect  for  Us  proper  use- 
Today  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  furor 
over  wiretapping  began  and  why  it  continues: 
how  the  190B  Act  answers  the  objections  to 
wiretapping  in  Constitutional  terms:  and 
how  wiretap  is  extremely  useful — In  fact, 
critical — in  the  war  against  organised  crime. 

Some  of  you  are  from  states  where  author- 
ized wiretapping  Is  legal,  and  where  It  Is 
being  used  to  good  effect.  Others  are  from 
the  majority  of  states  that  have  not  yet 
enacted  legislation  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  official  interception  under  Title  HI  will 
be  permitted  DntU  appropriate  parallel 
legislation  is  enacted  in  such  states.  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  federal  requirements  for 
official  wiretapping  make  no  exception  for 
police  action  that  is  not  properly  authorized 
by  state  law  conforming  to  Title  HI. 
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Certainly.  In  this  period  of  Intensive  or- 
ganized crime  activity,  we  cannot  afford  to 
shun  a  method  that  is  both  effective  and 
compatible  with  Constitutional  law.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  us  in  his  Special  Message 
to  Coneress  last  year : 

"I  must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat 
of  organized  crime  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated  by  loud 
voices  and  good  intention.  It  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  carefully  conceived,  well-funded 
and  well  executed  action  plans." 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  court-authorized 
wiretapping  is  a  key  factor  In  such  plans, 
that  Is  has  amply  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness and  that  it  has  won  an  appropriate  place 
in  the  American  legal  structure. 
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J.  J.    -JAKE-  PICKLE  RECIPIENT  OF 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   HUITLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  October  8,  1970 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
B  member  of  my  Transportation  Sub- 
committee received  the  highest  award 
possible  from  the  National  Association 
of  State  Aviation  otBclals  at  a  meeting 
In  Hartford.  Conn.  My  colleague.  J.  J. 
"JutE"  PicKLK.  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  his  untiring 
efforts  In  the  formulation  of  the  recently 
passed  Airport  and  Airways  Act. 

Since  the  days  when  he  first  Joined  the 
full  Commerce  Committee,  "Jake" 
Pickle  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  strong 
and  Innovative  supporter  of  the  legis- 
lative ingredients  necessary  to  reach  a 
truly  balanced  national  transportation 
system.  Within  my  particular  subcom- 
mittee. Congressman  Pickle  has  placed 
his  Imprint  on  all  transportation  legis- 
lation. For  a  man  from  a  semirural  dis- 
trict, "Jake"  Pickle  has  demonstrated 
an  educated  grasp  of  the  complexities 
of  modem  transportation  needs.  He  has 
worked  on  all  facets  of  transporting  peo- 
ple and  goods  in  the  process,  on  every- 
thing from  the  linear  induction  engine, 
to  tracked  air  cushioned  vehicles,  to  heli- 
copter shuttles  in  heavily  populated  cor- 
ridors, to  the  airport  and  airways  bill. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  him  receive  this  recdgnl- 
tlon  from  the  State  aviation  officials.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  award  was  brief  and  I  quote 
from  the  presentation: 
DcmMcinsHEo  Seevick  Awaso  to  the  honob- 

ABUC  J.  J.  Pickle.  MEiuem  or  Congkxss 

For  hlA  awareness  tlut  each  state  is  more 
familiar  with  the  specific  transportation  re- 
qulremenu  of  lu  local  communities  and 
therefore  is  the  moee  qualified  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  these  needs  are  met; 

For  the  effective  and  aggressive  use  he 
has  made  of  his  high  olBce  to  emphasize  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  state  of  Texas  and 
other  states  in  the  union  In  developing  the 
air  transporatlon  system: 

For  the  action  be  has  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  smaller  communltlea  of  the  state  of 
Texas  and  of  the  nation  to  assure  them  ac- 
cess to  the  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem so  that  they  may  compete  on  an  equal 
iMSts  with  urban  centers  for  national  eco- 
nomic, social  and  recreational  benefits: 


The  national  association  of  state  aviation 
officials  presents  Its  highest  award  to  Con- 
gressman "Jake"  Pickle  with  respect  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accepting  the  award, 
"Jake"  Pickle  reviewed  the  recently 
passed  airport  and  airways  bill  as  It  re- 
lated to  State  aviation  agencies,  and 
made  timely  suggestions  on  aviation 
problems  In  general.  He  stressed  the 
great  need  to  establish  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  to  launch  a  program 
iininediately  for  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  MAGAZINE  SPOT- 
LIGHTS A  LABOR  ONION  AND  ITS 
LEADER 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  irtw  YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1970 

Mr.  BtnrON.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
Labor  Kfagazine  i5  one  of  the  few  na- 
tional news  magazines  devoted  to  the 
labor  scene.  As  such,  it  is  indispensable 
reading  material  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  America's 
working  men  and  women. 

The  1970's  are  a  time  of  challenge  for 
all  Americans,  and  this  includes  those 
who  are  part  of  our  Nation's  vital  trans- 
portation network.  We  are  in  a  period 
of  great  technological  change  and  our 
economy  and  our  society  must  cope  with 
problems  of  a  complexity  and^slze  un- 
precedented in  our  history. 

In  these  years  ahead.  America  needs 
a  strong,  free,  democratic  trade  imton 
movement.  And  in  these  years  ahead,  our 
Nation  will  be  tietter  and  stronger  as  the 
labor  movement  produces  new  ideas  and 
new  concepts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  every  citizen. 

When  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Labor  Magazine  crossed  my  desk,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  pictured  on  the  cover  one 
of  my  old  friends — C.  L.  "Les"  Dennis — 
the  leader  of  the  largest  transportation 
union  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  man  who 
has  made  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
tt  Airline  Clerks  a  modem  union  on  the 
move. 

In  a  10-page  article,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  American  Labor  Magazine  turns 
the  spotlight  on  "the  largest  and  most 
diversified  transportation  imion  In  the 
AFL-CIO."  Its  leader  and  his  views  on 
future  trends  In  the  transportation 
industry. 

Illustrating  the  innovative  thinJdng 
which  characterizes  Les  Dennis  Is  his 
bold,  new  plan  to  aid  the  financially 
troubled  rail  Industry.  In  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Les  Dennis  proposed  that  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  railroad  retirement  accotmt 
be  loaned  to  the  railroad  industry  for 
capital  and  service  improvements. 
Whether  or  not  this  plan  becomes  a 
reality,  tt  is  nonetheless  an  Intriguing 
idea  and  demonstrates  a  fresh  and 
imaginative  approach  to  an  old  and  re- 
curring problem:  whither  the  railroads? 


a: 
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I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  some  of  the  highlights 
of  this  article — excerpts  are  printed 
below : 

Dennis  gets  things  done;  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  size  and  strength  of  bis  union 
and  the  benefits  he  has  helped  win  for  the 
membership  ts  proof  enough  of  his  abillrtcs, 
but  the  total  atmosphere  is  a  relaxed  one. 
for  "C.  L.".  as  most  everyone  refers  to  him. 
Is  regarded  by  his  stalT  as  more  of  a  :jn- 
cerned  leader  than  as  a  demanding  boss. 

The  labor  organization  he  heads  covers  a 
range  of  personnel  that  Includes  all  clerical 
and  related  employes  In  the  railroad  Industry 
and  tho&e  m  the  airline  and  steamship  m- 
dustries  as  well — freight  handlers,  ticket 
clerks,  janitors,  people  In  the  accounting 
departments.  IBM  operators,  the  drivers  for 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  (REA).  It  also 
covers  the  pauolmen.  the  telegraphers,  tail- 
drlvers  In  Florida  and  Georgia  .  .  .  and 
much  more. 

Considered  a  craft  union  by  some,  since  Its 
founding  in  a  cigar  store  In  Sedalla.  Missouri 
on  December  29.  1B99.  the  Brotherhood  has 
grown  from  33  railway  clerks  to  a  member- 
ship of  over  300.000  and  Is.  In  reality,  a  kind 
or  "universal  union"  In  the  transportation 
Industry. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  mergers  with 
the  Railway  Patrolmen's  International  Union 
and  with  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
(ORTi  have  been  accomplished-  More  re- 
cently, the  Federation  of  Busmess  Machine 
Technicians  and  Engineers  <an  Independent 
association)  has  been  brought  under  the  um- 
brella as  well.  In  the  public  sector,  the  BRAC 
roster  includes  personnel  Involved  in  water 
resourcea  and  sewer  systems.  The  range  U 
wide  ...  . 

ON  TOMORROW 

In  discussing  the  overall  economy  as  It 
related  to  his  own  particular  Industry, 
Dennis  saw  the  imprecedented  population 
growth  not  so  much  as  a  potential  for  busi- 
ness profit  but  as  a  period  of  re-analysls  of 
the  people's  alms  and  needs. 

Automation,  with  its  attendant  attrition 
of  Jobs  and  potential  massive  dislocation 
of  employment  opportimltles.  he  felt  was 
going  to  remain  one  of  the  major  bargaining 
Issues  for  the  foreseeable  future  .  .  . 

"But  as  technology  advances,  as  It  inevit- 
ably must."  he  pointed  out.  "we  have  to  think 
about  the  millions  of  people  who  will  be 
entering  the  workforce  In  the  years  ahead. 
They  A  ore  to  live  and  make  enough  to  supply 
themselves  and  their  families  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  from  every  actuarial  esti- 
mate, tomorrow's  population  will  he  living 
longer  than  we  do  now.  It's  a  brain  buster." 

From  the  long-range  viewpoint,  he  was 
convinced  that  some  way  would  have  to  be 
found  to  develop  an  economy  which  would 
guarantee  the  creation  of  continuous  earn- 
ing capacity  for  the  greatest  number  pos- 
sible— regardless  of  whatever  technological 
developments  came  along. 

"Without  Income,  there's  no  buying  ca- 
pacity," he  Raid.  "And  automating  millions 
of  people  out  of  an  ability  to  earn  their  way 
Is  a  prospect  of  terror  I  don't  even  want  to 
think  about. 

"The  protection  of  people  must  come 
first."  he  said.  "Without  them — there  is 
nothinff." 

ON    BRAC'S  GROWTH    POTtNTlAL 

Looking  at  the  potential  prospects  of 
growth  for  his  own  union.  Dennis  felt  that 
the  airline  Industry  (many  of  whose  major 
carriers  are  sttl!  only  partially  organlaedJ 
and  the  olrUne- related  freight  forwarding 
companies,  represented  the  largest  void  that 
needed  attention.  The  numbers  he  men- 
tioned were  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000. 
He  saw  another  possible  75.000  in  the  super- 
visory and  subordinate  offlcUl  famUy  oX  the 
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raUroads  as  well:  the  major  chief  clerks,  the 
IBM  analysts,  the  personal  secretaries,  as- 
sistant office  managers,  etc.  The  present 
union  membership  in  the  50  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  and  Canada  Is  305.000  .  .  . 

Tall,  big-boned,  heavy  set.  BRAC'a  presi- 
dent moves  with  a  surprising  speed.  If  one 
of  the  basic  qualities  ot  leadership  Is  energy, 
a  cataloguing  of  his  multiplicity  of  union 
and  charitable  Involvements  on  a  year-round 
basis  would  be  Irrefutable  testimony  that 
nature  has  given  him  this  Ingredient  in 
abundance.  Pew  individuals  have  started 
lower  In  the  economic  barrel  to  make  It  to  the 
top. 

Whatever  the  drives  and  talents  that  led 
Dennis  to  success  In  his  chosen  field,  the 
overall  Journey  has  sensitized  one  pbaae  of 
his  makeup  in  a  manner  different.  It  baa 
enlarged  rather  than  diminished  his  feeling 
of  kinahip  with  people  at  etery  level. 

One  can  say  of  a  lot  of  Individuals.  "This 
is  a  leader."  And  Dennis  certainly  fits  that 
category.  But  what  lingers  on  long  after  that 
fact  has  been  acknowledged  Is  the  deeper 
image  not  so  much  of  power  aa  of  the  rc«peet 
he  engenders. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    UXIKOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTSday,  October  t,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  Issue  of  Commen- 
tary magazine  carries  an  article  by  one 
of  America's  most  brilliant  and  thought- 
ful  scholars.  Prof.  Nathan  Glazer  of 
Harvard,  entitled  "On  Being  Deradical- 
Ized."  The  article  chronicles  Professor 
Glazer's  personal  political  metamor- 
phosis from  what  he  terms  a  "mild  radi- 
cal" in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
to  a  "mild  conservative"  today.  He  points 
out  that  this  earlier  radicalism,  shared 
with  such  eminent  social  critics  as  David 
ReLsman,  Paul  Goodman,  and  others,  was 
essentially  a  rational  and  humane  op- 
timism about  society's  capacity  for  im- 
provement and  the  potential  for  re- 
shaping Institutions  to  a  more  "human 
scale":  it  bore  precious  little  resem- 
blance, he  stresses,  to  the  virulent,  totali- 
tarian strains  of  radicalism  that  prevail 
today.  In  Glazer's  words: 

The  earlier  mUd  radlcalisni  bad  a  good 
deal  In  common  wicil  conservatism — the  bias 
against  government  Intervention  In  various 
areas,  the  willingness  to  let  people  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  spend  their  money,  the 
belief  that  the  theoretical  and  poutlc&l 
structures  reared  by  liberals  to  control  policy 
in  the  foreign  and  domestic  r«alms  would  no 
longer  work,  the  allergy  to  communist  re- 
pression, the  attraction  toirard  the  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive  to  note  that  during  a  decade 
when  so  many  Americans,  particularly  a 
significant  portion  of  our  youth,  have 
been  "radicalized"  by  the  alleged  failure 
of  our  political  process  to  respond  to 
pressing  social  needs.  Professor  Glazer 
has  traveled  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Rather  than  Joining  the  chorus  of  de- 
nunciation and  destructive  attack  on  our 
institutions  that  swelled  to  a  flood  tide  In 
the  mld-1960's,  he  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly penetrating  and  lucid  critic 
of  the  critics  themselves. 
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Professor  Glazer  suggests  two  basic 
reasons  for  his  estrangement  from  1970 
style  radicalism.  First,  in  the  past  decade 
the  character  of  radicalism  in  America 
has  changed  profoundly.  Where  the  aca- 
demic radicals  of  the  late  1950s  con- 
demned the  stifling  regimentation, 
thought  control  and  brutality  of  Com- 
munist societies,  today's  radicals  herald 
such  repressive  regimes  as  those  in  power 
In  North  Korea,  China,  and  Cuba  as 
models  for  the  future.  Where  the  radicals 
of  the  late  1950's  were  persistent  cham- 
pions of  civil  liberties,  due  process  and 
tolerance,  contemporary  radicals  exhibit 
a  strident  intolerance  and  contempt  for 
liberal  democracy.  Where  the  former 
generation  of  radicals  sought  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  freedom  of  the  iml- 
versity.  the  present  generation  of  radi- 
cals would  transform  it  into  a  battering 
ram  for  the  launching  of  an  all-out  war 
on  the  wider  society.  And  finally,  where 
the  earlier  radicals  scorned  ideologies 
and  rigid,  predetermined  systems  of  po- 
litical thought,  current  radicals  Increas- 
ingly mortgage  themselves  to  a  pa- 
thetic btmdle  or  warmed-over  Leninist 
nostrums. 

But  even  more  Important  than  this 
usurpation  of  the  radical  label  by  self- 
styled  totalitarians  has  been  Professor 
Glazer's  recognition  of  the  deficiencies 
of  his  own  somewhat  naive  earlier  radi- 
calism. He  notes  that  as  a  result  of  his 
experience  as  an  administrator  in  the 
predecessor  agency  of  HUD,  he  came  to 
appreciate  more  fully  that  the  built-in 
political  inertia  of  a  country  so  large  and 
diverse  as  the  United  States  invariably 
limits  the  pace  of  change  to  little  more 
than  a  crawl : 

I  learned  that  the  dlOculty  with  many 
radical  ideas  lay  in  the  fact  tbax  so  many 
varied  lntei«au  played  a  role  in  government, 
and  that  most  of  them  were  legitimate  In- 
terests. It  was  a  big  country  and  It  contained 
more  kinds  of  people  than  were  dreamed  of 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  I  learned  In 
quite  strictly  conservative  fashion,  to  develop 
a  certain  respect  for  what  was:  In  a  world  of 
Infinite  complexity  some  things  tiad  emerged 
and  survived,  and  if  the  country  was  In  many 
w«ys  better  than  It  might  be  or  had 
been  .  .  .  then  something  was  owed  to  Its 
political  Institutions  and  organizational 
structures. 

Professor  Glazer  points  to  another 
truth  that  he  came  to  find  incompatible 
with  his  earlier  radicalism;  namely,  that 
the  near  universal  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted 
in  this  country  rests  of  necessity  on  our 
increasing  array  of  large,  complex  or- 
ganizations; institutions  which,  to  be 
sure,  manipulate,  and  use  individuals 
and  often  squeeze  and  stifle  creativity 
and  initiative.  But  they  are  nevertheless 
the  only  instruments  we  have  that  are 
capable  of  providing  the  discipline  and 
coordination  necessary  to  orchestrate  the 
activities  of  the  huge  numbers  of  people 
required  to  perform  the  varied  tasks  on 
which  our  affluent  society  depends.  "When 
modem  radicals  attempt  to  destroy  these 
organizations  and  institutions  in  the 
name  of  individual  liberation  and  free- 
dom they  utterly  fall  to  see.  Professor 
Glazer  argues,  that  the  beoeflts  thereby 
threatened  may  far  outwrfgh  the  alleged 
"human  costs"  being  eliminated. 
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Profcsor  Glazer  concludes  his  remark- 
able piece  with  these  words: 

I  for  oae.  Indeed,  have  by  oow  come  to  re«] 
tbat  this  rttdlcmllsm  Is  so  beset  with  error  and 
confusion  that  our  main  task.  !f  we  are  ever 
to  mount  a  successful  as&autt  on  our  prob- 
lems, must  be  to  argue  with  It  and  atrip  It 
ultimately  of  the  pretensloa  that  tt  under- 
stands the  causes  of  our  ills  and  bow  to  set 
tb«m  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  this  article 
for  it  manifests  a  political  counter- 
current  that  is  most  often  obscured  by 
our  current  fixation  on  the  polarization 
of  American  society.  For  while  the  head- 
line mongers  and  haranguers  of  both  the 
left  and  right  have  steadily  escalated  the 
flow  of  mutual  acrimony  and  vitupera- 
tion, and  thereby  widened  the  chasm 
between  them,  other  more  thoughtful 
and  sober  men  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  divide  have  been  quietly  moving 
toward  a  new  understanding  and 
rapprochement.  In  a  remarkably  pre- 
scient speech  given  3  years  ago  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.  now  counselor  to  the 
President,  called  upon  fellow  liberals  to 
join  thoughtful  conservatives  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  social  stability  that  is  so 
necessary  to  prerequisite  to  reform  and 
progress.  Since  that  time  many  forward- 
looking  conser\atives  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  Mr.  Moynihan's 
challenge,  and  have  l>ecome  increasingly 
con\inced  that  social  siabilitv  can  not  be 
maintained  by  desperately  clinging  to 
the  status  quo.  but  can  be  assured  only 
by  the  steady  pursuit  of  intelligent  re- 
form and  renewal.  At  the  same  time, 
many  chastened  liberals,  of  whom  Dr. 
Moynihan  and  Professor  Glazer  are  out- 
standing examples,  have  come  to  share, 
in  part,  the  skepticism  and  misgivings  of 
conservatives  about  over-centralization, 
excessive  bureaucratization  and  sweep- 
ing inten*entions  into  the  private  socio- 
economy.  Out  of  this  reassesment  and 
ferment  on  both  sides  there  is  emerging. 
I  believe,  a  ne*-  tough-minded,  intelli- 
gent centrism  that  neither  hesitates  to 
face  and  seek  solutions  to  the  over- 
whelming problems  and  difTlcultles 
which  confront  us  as  a  nation,  nor 
harbors  illusion  about  the  iractability  of 
these  problems  or  the  capacity  of 
Government  to  crank  out  rtadymade 
panaceas.  I  believe  Professor  Glazer's 
article  expresses  the  essential  spirit  of 
this  new  orientation  and  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

On  Being  Deraoiucalizxd 
( By  Nathan  Olazer ) 

How  does  a  radical — a  mild  radical,  it  Is 
true,  but  still  someone  who  felt  closer  to 
radlcml  than  vo  liberal  «-nteni  and  politicians 
m  the  late  I950'&— end  up  by  earl;  1970  a 
conservative,  a  mild  conservative,  but  etUl 
closer  to  those  who  now  call  themselves 
cooservmtlve  than  to  tboee  who  call  them- 
selves liberal?  I  seem  to  have  moved  from  a 
po.'UUon  in  which  I  wss  s  bit  embarrassed  to 
be  cooitidered  liberal  (surely  I  was  a  degree 
ftirther  to  the  Left  than  that')  to  a  poaltlon 
where  I  am  again  embarrussed.  but  from  the 
other  side:  surely  I  am  not  5o  "Eetablish- 
mentsxian"  as  that! 

One  way  of  explaining  this  change  is  to 
describe  what  <t  was  to  be  a  mild  radical 
in  the  late  19S0»  Consider  the  writers  who. 
In  those  da.y5  before  and  Just  after  the  Cuban 
revolution,  were  tbought  of  as  radical:  Paul 
Goodman.  Dwighc  Macdonald.  Irving  Howe, 
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Michael  Harrington.  C.  Wright  Mills,  Con- 
si(l?r  the  kinds  of  actions  that  radicals  en- 
gaged in  then.  One  demonstrated — If  one 
lived  in  New  York — against  civil  defense  in 
City  Hall  park,  ^plauded  Castro's  speech  in 
Central  Park  (applauding  Castro  more  thnn 
his  speech:  who  knew  what  be  was  saying^ ». 
Joined  with  Jane  Jacobs  In  her  attacks  on 
urban  renewal,  supported  the  organization 
of  public-housing  tenants  and  other  groups 
of  the  poor  and  dismissed  New  Deal  political 
orientations  in  their  current  liberal  Demo- 
cratic phase  as  outdated  and  Insufficiently 
farreachlng. 

All  of  us  who  stood  in  these  ways  to  the 
Left  of  the  liberals  shared,  of  coune.  in  a 
complete  disdain  of  apologi'te  for  Russian 
and  Chinese  oppression ;  the  least  we  could 
agree  un  was  free  speech,  civil  liberties,  and 
democratic  procedures  The  division  between 
"liberal'*  and  "radical"  In  thoac  days  did  not 
run  along  the  tine  of  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  Communist  states,  as  it  so  often  seems 
to  do  today.  After  the  exposure  of  Stalin's 
ferocity,  Russian  antl-Semltlsm,  Commu- 
nist suppression  of  all  originality  In  the  arts, 
those  who  still  saw  some  virtues  in  the  Com- 
munist version  of  socialism  had  simply  grown 
silent.  In  the  area  of  international  affairs. 
the  division  was  between  the  "mainstream" 
lit>erals  who  tended  to  find  America's  foreign 
policy — NATO,  nuclear  deterrence,  the  main- 
tenance of  Berlin's  special  status — basically 
sound  and  those  of  us.  standing  further  to 
the  l*ft.  who  were  convinced  thai  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  would  lead  inexorably  to  a 
flrul  disaster.  We  were  unimpressed  or  horri- 
fied by  the  new  strategic  thinking  involving 
game  theory  and  nuclear  deterrence,  not 
that  we  were  very  clear  about  what  we  would 
put  in  Its  place.  We  believed  that  there  were 
more  opportunities  for  negotiation  with  Rus- 
sia and  for  detente  with  the  Communist 
world  than  American  foreign  policy  supposed. 
We  did  not  like  the  frozen  stance  of  the 
tJnlted  States  on  Berlin :  were  there  not  more 
imaginative  solutions'  The  Correspondent. 
a  newsletter  created  by  David  Riesman  and 
Erich  Promm.  and  which  I  edited  for  a  short 
time,  reflected  some  of  these  views. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  radical  position 
was  skeptical  of  the  Intelligence  and  ca- 
pacities of  large  bureaucracies,  whether  in 
education,  welfare,  urban  renewal,  housing, 
or  government  in  general.  Having  found 
nothing  in  panlcular  in  Marx  to  explain 
either  what  was  wrong  with  modem  society 
or  what  might  help  icertalnly  not  the  mon- 
strous state  bureaucracies  of  Russia  and  Its 
imitators),  radicals  in  those  days  were  m  a 
condition  of  peculiar  openness.  When  Nor- 
man Podhorets  became  editor  of  Commen- 
tary In  1960.  his  quest  for  something  which 
would  mark  a  departure  from  old  and  rigid 
positions  and  would  suggest  the  direction 
In  which  «-e  might  now  move  led  htm  to 
seize  on  Paul  Goodman's  manuscript.  Groic- 
ing  Vp  Absurd,  most  of  which  he  published 
In  the  first  few  Issues  of  Commentary  he 
turned  out.  Jason  Epstein,  at  Random  House, 
trying  to  find  something  that  expressed  his 
on-n  blocked  radical  Instincts,  also  seized 
upon  the  same  talisman:  this  was  fresh, 
new.  radical.  Ooodman.  thus  restored  to 
prominence,  began  to  publish  like  a  flowing 
stream.  All  his  books  emphasized  the  antl- 
bureaucratic,  the  small  and  Immediate,  the 
human-scale  as  the  salvation  of  a  society 
grown  too  large,  too  highly  organized  and 
articulated,  too  suppressive  of  Instinct  and 
feeling. 

Many  rivulets  of  the  late  1Q50'b  fed  the 
radlc.iUsm  of  the  early  IQdO's-  There  was  the 
fight  against  urban  renewal  and  other  over- 
blown programs  such  as  MoblliEatlon  for 
Youth  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 
There  was  the  t>eglnnmg  of  campus  political 
activity— In  Berkeley  In  1957-58,  where  stu- 
dents organized  the  first  campus  pany. 
Slate,  a  distant  premonition  of  what  was  to 
Cf>me;  and  on  a  number  of  other  campuses 
where  chapters  of  the  Student  Peace  Union 
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came  Into  being  nnd  where  publications  llk« 
Nev3  University  Thought  and  Studie*  on  the 
Le/t  1  talcing  their  Inspiration  from  the  Eng- 
lish New  Left  Renew,  which  gave  the  iMxmt 
"New  Left"  to  the  New  Left)  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  organizing  Impulse  was  taken  over 
by  SDS.  Its  Port  Huron  statement  of  1963, 
a  model  of  humanist  radicalism,  even 
stopped  short  of  socialism  In  its  refusal  of 
any  commitment  to  a  developed  Marxist 
political  position  or  analysis  SDS  would  go 
to  the  people  and  learn  from  them,  and  so 
tt  did  in  the  early  organizing  projects  in  the 
Newark  slums,  in  the  poor  white  areas  or 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 

All  these  various  developments  then 
seemed  of  a  piece — criticism  of  American 
foreign  policy,  of  the  strategy  of  nuclear 
deterrence,  of  home-grown  bureaucracies: 
the  emphasis  on  humanism,  on  going  to  the 
roots,  on  the  small-scale  and  the  Immediate. 
This  was  the  radicalism  of  the  late  ISSO's, 
and  holding  to  it  was  sufficient  to  distinguish 
one  from  liberalLsm.  John  P.  Kennedy  meant 
little  to  us:  he  was  Just  another  liberal 
politician,  thotigh  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
friends  worked  for  him  did  make  a 
difference. 

iThiB  was  a  radicalism  that  had  a  good 
deal  In  common  with  conservatism—the  bias 
against  government  Intervention  In  various 
areas,  the  willingness  to  let  people  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  spend  their  money,  the 
belief  that  the  theoretical  and  political 
structures  reared  by  lltwrals  to  control  policy 
in  the  foreign  and  domestic  realms  would  no 
longer  work,  the  aller^  to  Oommunlst  re- 
pression, the  attraction  toward  the  small.) 
Paul  Goodman  and  Norman  Mailer  eicpress 
this  affinity  when,  on  various  occasions,  they 
call  themselves  "conservative" — indeed.  In 
some  respects  they  are.  and  for  this  among 
other  reasons  they  do  not  go  along  with  those 
developmenu  that  place  so  much  of  the 
radicalism  of  the  late  106O'5  squarely  in  tbe 
succession  to  the  simple-minded,  grotesque, 
freedom-denying  radicalism  of  the  Leninists 
and  StalinLsu  of  the  I930's. 

Thus,  one  explanation  of  my  own  move 
from  a  mild  radicalism  to  a  mild  conserva- 
tism Is  that  the  character  of  radicaJlsm 
changed  over  the  course  of  the  decade.  But 
it  would  be  Incomplete  to  have  it  at  that, 
t  changed  too.  and  perhaps  the  largest  in- 
fluence in  that  change  was  a  year  spent  in 
Washington,  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration,  t  learned,  to  my 
surprise,  that  moat  of  the  radical  Idea:;  my 
friends  and  I  were  suggesting  had  already 
been  thought  of.  considered,  analyzed,  and 
had  problems  in  their  implementation  that 
we  had  never  dreamed  of  I  learned  to  respect 
many  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  huge 
bureaucracies,  who  limited  the'r  own  free- 
dom, and  who  made  It  possible  occasionally 
for  the  radical  ideas  of  others  to  be  Imple- 
mented. I  learned  that  the  difficulty  with 
many  radical  Ideas  lay  In  the  fact  that  so 
many  varied  Interests  played  a  role  In  gov- 
ernment, and  that  most  of  them  were  llgltl- 
mate  Interests.  It  was  a  big  country,  and  it 
contained  more  kinds  of  people  than  were 
dreamed  of  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  Z 
learned,  in  quite  strictly  conservative 
fashion,  to  develop  a  certain  respect  for  what 
was;  in  a  world  of  infinite  complexity  some 
things  had  emerged  and  survived,  and  if  the 
countrv'  was  in  many  ways  better  than  it 
might  or  had  been  ijust  as  In  many  ways  it 
was  much  worse  thai  It  might  be  or  would 
be),  then  something  was  owed  to  Its  [wlltlcal 
institutions  and  organizational  structures. 

My  experience  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley,  where  I  went  to  teach  In 
1963.  carried  a  similar  lesson.  Many  Interests 
were  represented  In  that  strange  and  In- 
efficient amalgam — students,  their  parents, 
professors,  taxpayers,  bualness,  and  even 
unions — and  yet  each  of  these  interests.  In 
Its  narrow-mindedness,  saw  the  institution 
as  properly  expressing  only  Its  own  desires. 
Z  did  not  share  some  of  my  colleagues  vievs 
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of  administrators:  I  believed  they  were  doing 
necessary  and  difficult  things  in  reconciling 
these  complex  interesu.  and  I  appreciated 
the  additional  freedom  I  possessed  by  virtue 
of  their  work.  I  did  not  believe  universities 
should  be  run  for  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience of  the  faculty  alone,  as — with  faculty 
bargaining  power  so  great  by  1964 — In  large 
measure  they  were.  Neither,  however,  did  Z 
believe  tbat  it  was  good  or  wise  or  posalble 
for  them  to  be  run  for  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  the  students — let  alone  a  par- 
ticular element  of  the  student  body.  So  I 
changed,  finding  It  harder  to  participate  in 
a  casual  attack  on  existing  institutions  with- 
out considering  what  would  replace  them  and 
whether  it  would  mark  any  improvement. 

Radicalism  certainly  spread  as  the  I960's 
moved  on.  but  many  radicals  also  fell  away. 
Que  must  consider  to  what  extent  It  was 
they  who  changed,  to  what  extent  it  «-as 
they  who  give  up  on  positions  they  had  once 
considered  humane  and  rational,  and  even 
more  seriously  to  what  extent  they  gave  up 
on  these  positions  simply  because  the  fight 
for  them  turned  out  to  demand  a  far  more 
intense  and  fierce  and  violent  opposition  to 
the  conservative  institutions  of  society  than 
they  had  originally  expected.  One  asks  one- 
self, having  agreed  in  some  measure  with 
Mario  Savio  about  the  nature  of  the  "ma- 
chine" upon  whose  gears  he  asked  the  stu- 
dents of  Berkeley  to  throw  themselves,  why 
one  withdrew  when  the  opposition  to  bu- 
reaucracy escalated  from  discourse,  petitions, 
and  debates  to  the  whole  aeqvience  of  ac- 
tions, including  violent  actions,  with  which 
we  are  by  now  all  too  familiar. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  paths  away  from 
Communism.  When  did  the  break  come  and 
whyf  What  action  finally  seemed  Insupport- 
able? There  is  no  point  In  pu&hlng  the  paral- 
lel too  far.  One  thing  that  was  the  same 
u-as  the  bitter  division  that  developed  among 
intellectuals.  It  was  impossible  for  those  of 
us  who  %'ere  alive  and  conscious  during 
World  War  It  and  Korea  to  take  the  same 
easy  path  as  the  radical  youth.  We  had 
known  the  country  and  Its  army  in  dlfl^erent 
times  and  m  different  wars.  The  United 
States  had  defeated  Hitler  and  had  turned 
back  the  brutal  invasion  of  a  small  country 
by  its  better  organized,  better  armed,  and 
Infinitely  more  repressive  neighbor.  Even  as 
the  cloud  over  Vietnam  grew,  even  as  the  re- 
poru  of  the  horrors  came  through  land  no 
one  can  say  the  reporting  was  not  full  or  ade- 
quate or  Immediate),  we  were  torn  between 
the  old  style  of  political  action  and  the  new. 
We  valued  the  country,  the  role  it  had  played 
in  international  affairs,  its  ability  to  handle 
complex  domestic  problems.  Its  aUbllity  in 
the  maintenance  of  democratic  procedures. 
Its  capacity  for  change  and  correction. 

And  some  of  us  were  affected  similarly  by 
developments  on  the  racial  scene.  Having 
lived  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
19M.  the  Montf^mery  bus  strike,  the  Bir- 
mingham movement  of  1063.  we  had  seen 
s'.gniflcant  change— the  registration  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  South:  the  election  of  hundreds 
of  Negro  officials:  the  growing  role  of  Kegroee 
in  the  mass  media,  the  untversliles.  govern- 
ment; the  solid  hope  for  a  greater  role  in 
business  and  the  unions.  Yet  along  with 
these  changes — some,  of  course,  in  response 
to  pressure  and  even  violence,  but  many, 
too.  that  represented  the  Inexorable  move- 
ment toward  equality  that  was  proceeding  on 
many  fronts  and  for  many  reason.s — came  in- 
creasing radical izatlon.  increasing  vitupera- 
tion, increasing  disaffection  ftith  the  country 
and  its  institutions. 

It  was  ImpoBslble  for  many  of  us  to  ac- 
cept the  easy  and  frequent  equations  of  the 
United  States  with  Nazi  Germany,  of  Jolin- 
son  with  Hitler.  At  first  one  signed  ads 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Later  the  ads  be- 
came fiercer:  they  not  only  called  for  ending 
the  war  and  getting  out,  they  accused  the 
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country's  leaders  of  the  same  crimes  for 
which  Germany  bad  been  condemned  at 
Nuremberg.  Then  people  took  their  stand 
and  divided,  and  It  sometimee  seemed  tliat 
one  of  the  key  factors  determining  the  divi- 
sion was  a  capacity  for  hatred.  Did  you  hate 
Johnson  enough— or  Rusk,  or  Roetow,  or 
the  police,  or  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam? 
Did  you  hate  the  Southerners  enough,  or  the 
Northern  white  middle  classes,  or  the  North- 
ern white  workers,  or  the  Jewish  school- 
teachers of  New  York?  It  was  not  pleasant 
then,  and  It  is  not  pleasant  now. 

Thus,  more  and  more  people  who  had  been 
radicals  at  the  start  of  the  decade  fell  away, 
and  new  radicals  were  made  to  replace  them, 
the  replacements  eventually  far  outnumber- 
ing the  fallen  away,  as  the  student  revolt 
which  began  at  Berkeley  in  1964  spread  to 
encompass  universities  and  colleges  of  every 
kind  and  In  every  port  of  the  country.  But 
If  this  revolt  made  radicals  of  many  who  had 
previously  considered  themselves  liberals, 
the  course  it  took  also  served  to  deepen  the 
estrangement  from  radicalism  of  otliers  like 
myself  who  saw  it  as  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  university  and  to  the  values 
of  which  the  university,  with  all  Its  faults, 
was  a  unique  and  precious  emlKMJlment. 
II 

I  was  from  the  beginning  convinced  of 
the  Importance  of  the  student  revolt.  I  did 
not  see  it  as  ad  expression  of  youthful  high 
spirits,  or  of  earnest  youth  insisting  on  a 
Iwtter  education,  or  of  committed  youth 
demanding  the  right  of  political  activity  and 
participation  on  the  campus,  or  of  passion- 
ate youth  Insisting  that  the  institutions  of 
higher  educat  ion  abandon  hypocrisy  and 
the  support  of  evil  public  policies.  It  was 
all  these  things  of  course,  lu  some  measure. 
But  if  I  had  fell  that  they  were  the  dominant 
factors.  I  would  have  Joined  all  those  fac- 
ulty members,  intellectuals,  and  political 
leaders — there  were  so  many  of  them  all 
during  this  period,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them  now.  in  the  year  1970.  as  the  fires 
and  dynamite  charges  are  set — who  wel- 
comed the  student  revolt  because,  they  said, 
It  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  stale 
universities,  because  it  forced  them  to  be- 
come responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents and  the  society,  because  it  insisted 
that  the  universities  take  the  lead  In  solv- 
ing society's  critical  problems,  because  these 
were  the  best-educated  youth  in  Ameri- 
can society,  the  most  morally  committed,  the 
most  concerned  with  injustice.  I  could  see 
some  evidence  for  all  this,  but  from  the 
b^lnnlng  I  saw  something  else,  too,  and 
that  waa  a  passion  for  Immediate  action,  for 
confrontation,  for  the  humiliation  of  others, 
for  the  destruction  of  authority — any  au- 
thority, whether  necessary  and  worthwhile 
or  not. — and  finally,  for  the  destruction  of 
what  was  most  distinctive  and  most  valu- 
able about  the  universities — their  ability 
to  distance  themselves  from  immediate 
crises,  their  concern  with  the  heritage  of 
culture  and  science,  their  encouragement  of 
individuality  and  even  eccentricity. 

From  the  beginning  I  believed  that  it  did 
not  get  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  to 
analyse  the  revolt  primarily  In  terms  of  such 
issues  as  faculty-student  relations,  the  na- 
ture of  administration,  the  growth  and  sub- 
sequent bureaucratization  of  the  university, 
the  impact  of  research  and  government 
grants  on  te^ichlng,  the  relevance  of  ctirrlcu- 
lura.  All  these  things  were  Important.  All 
concerned  me.  But  when  student  discontent 
broke  into  forceful  action  at  Berkeley.  It  bore 
very  little  relation  to  these  grave  develop- 
ments m  higher  education.  And  in  time,  as 
the  revolt  spread  to  such  very  different  col- 
leges and  universities  as  Chicago.  Columbia. 
Wisconsin.  San  Francisco  State.  Hanard.  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  It  became  clearer 
that  the  causes  did  not  lie  In  the  special 
character  of  a  given  college  or  unlveivltr. 
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Berkeley  had  an  enormous  undergraduate 
college  Uiat  received  little  attention  from  the 
senior  faculty:  Chicago  and  Columbia  had 
the  smallest  undergraduate  colleges,  with 
perhaps  the  greatest  commitment  to  under- 
graduate leaching,  of  any  major  university: 
Harvard  did  not  have  classified  researeh: 
some  places  did  not  have  much  researeh  of 
any  kind;  some  had  favorable  faculty-stn- 
dent  ratios,  and  some  unfavorable.  None  of 
these  differences  mattered. 

In  particular,  to  see  the  student  revolt  as 
directed  at  educational  Inadequacy,  or  as  a 
movement  that  could  be  satisfied  by  educa- 
tional ctmnge.  was  sentimental  Educational 
reform  was  a  rather  low  priority  of  the 
Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  and  Its  heirs, 
important  as  It  may  have  been  to  individual 
leaders,  and  to  a  good  numt>er  of  followers 
The  objective  of  the  student  revolt  quite 
clearly  t»ecame  not  that  of  transforming  the 
universities  and  colleges  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  proper  ends — that  is.  as  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  teaching  and  research — 
but  rather  of  transforming  them  so  that  they 
could  realize  quite  other,  and  directly  politi- 
cal, ends.  The  thrust  of  the  student  revolt 
in  situation  after  situation  was  to  bend  the 
anlversltles  and  colleges  to  the  political 
orientation  and  outlook  of  the  radical  stu- 
dents, who  saw  the  university  as  a  potential 
recruiting  ground,  and  then  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  poimcaJ  struggles  of  society. 

The  position  of  the  critics  of  the  student 
movement — certainly  of  this  critic — became 
a  peculiar  and  difficult  one.  I  shared  the 
ostensible  concern  with  university  and  col- 
lege reform.  All  the  Issues  raised  were  in  ona 
way  or  another  real,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  important — free  political  activity  on 
the  campus,  the  parental  role  ol  the  college 
or  university,  its  involvement  with  the  stale, 
its  Inability  to  order  its  various  functions 
properly.  I  also  shared  the  growing  horror  at 
the  consequences  of  public  policy,  principally 
in  Vietnam  but  also  in  other  areas — nuclear 
and  biological  warfare,  the  bloated  military 
expenditures  starving  other  needs,  the  me- 
chanical resort  to  technology  to  solve  prob- 
lems regardless  of  their  human  complexity. 
And  vet,  with  all  these  elements  of  agree- 
ment, on  one  point  I  stuck,  and  that  point 
made  me  an  enemy:  yes.  let  us  reform  the 
university,  and  let  us,  if  we  can,  save  the 
world,  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  the  university 
on  either  altar,  because  there  is  no  need  that 
',ve  should. 

I  was  willing  to  concede  that  academic 
freedom  often  looked  like — and  often  was — 
academic  Irrelevance,  academic  exoticism, 
academic  self-seeking,  academic  status- 
striving,  academic  arrogance,  and  for  that 
matter  a  cover  for  political  action,  loo.  On 
the  whole,  the  share  that  all  these  played 
In  the  academic  enterprise  bad  not.  I 
thought,  increased  In  recent  times,  even  as 
the  academic  enterprise  itself  had  under- 
gone such  enormous  expansion  (here  I  ac- 
cepted the  Judgment  of  analysts  of  the 
academic  scene  like  Christopher  Jencks  and 
David  Riesman).  All  these  excrescences  on 
the  academic  enterprise  could  Xje  reduced 
with  out  endangering  what  was  after  all 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  clvlU- 
zation.  The  willingness  of  government  (and 
in  this  country,  private  interests)  to  sup- 
port scholars  In  freedom  to  pursue  research 
and  teaching  with  very  minor  interference 
and  constraint  should  not.  I  thought,  be 
taken  for  granted:  It  would  be  all  too  easy 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  this  rare  develop- 
ment should  come  to  an  end.  as  it  did  for 
a  time  in  Nazi  Germany,  Soviet  Ruaola.  and 
elsewhere. 

The  student  radicals  and  their  allies,  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  universities,  argued 
that  it  was  hypocritical  to  speak  of  defend- 
ing academic  freedom  Were  the  universities 
not  already  directly  Involved  in  political  ac- 
tivities? Were  they  not  engaged  in  defense 
research,  research   In  support  of  American 
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foreigu  policy,  research,  in  support  of  pri- 
vate economic  interests?  Did  their  teaching 
not  renect  their  interests,  did  they  not  train 
the  ROTC.  not  to  mention  employees  of  gov- 
ernment Mid  private  business:"  Parts  of  this 
cntique  had  lorce.  As  11  was  extended,  how- 
ever, all  critical  dlsimctions  were  lost,  and 
uncompromising  styles  of  thinking  and  anal- 
ysis emerged.  When  this  happened— and  it 
happened  regularly  as  we  can  see  by  com- 
paring the  rhetoric  of  the  beginning  of  each 
phase  of  the  movement  with  that  of  Its 
later  phases — the  issue  shifted  from  the 
question  of  whether  this  movement  wx)uld 
reform  the  uiuverslty  or  turn  public  policy 
around  to  whether  It  would  destroy  the  uni- 
versity. 1  argued  from  the  start  that  the  new 
tactics,  the  new  violence  of  language,  end 
the  new  Joy  in  confrontation  and  political 
combat  contained  more  of  a  threat  to  what 
remained  valuable  within  the  universities 
cban  a  hope  either  of  changing  them  or  of 
changing  public  policy. 

As  the  criticism  of  the  universities  came 
to  be  cast  in  the  current  radical  rhetoric,  one 
saw  again  the  rUe  of  the  doctrine  that  there 
could  be  no  neutrality,  no  objectivity,  not 
even  partial  neutrality  or  objectivity  in  the 
famous  words  of  Eldridge  Cleaver.  "■If  you  are 
not  part  of  the  solution  [that  la.  If  you  are 
not  actively  with  usl.  you  are  pairi  of  the 
problem  {that  is,  you  are  against  us|."  II  this 
doctrine  were  to  become  widely  accepted,  or 
acted  upon,  there  would  be  no  function  for 
the  universities  and  they  would  be  as  good 
as  dead. 

A  real  issue — the  degree  to  which  the  uni- 
versities had  become  embroiled  In  the  disas- 
trous foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
govermnent — was  translated  Into  the  kind  of 
undiilereuttated  blanket  Issue  that  radicals 
of  Che  Left  and  Right  have  al«-ays  favored. 
The  Peace  Corps  became  as  bad  as  the  CIA 
tl  leave  aside  The  question  of  bow  bad  that 
was — the  CIA  became  an  Issue  which  could 
barely  be  raised  with  physical  safety  In  the 
universities).  Innocuous  research  on  govern- 
ment contracts  as  bad  as  direct  research  in 
support  of  military  tactics,  studying  the  char- 
acteristics of  developing  countries  morally 
equivalent  to  plotting  to  overthrow  them. 
These  are  not  extravagant  statements:  they 
will  only  sound  extravagant  to  those  who 
have  not  bad  direct  experience  with  univer- 
sity campuses.  To  radicals,  those  of  us  who 
believed  that  these  differences  were  still  im- 
portant became  "part  of  the  problem." 

This  style  of  absolute  thinking,  which 
characterized  so  many  different  things  as  all 
being  In  the  service  of  'imperialism."  "rac- 
ism." and  "capitalism."  also  served  to  obscure 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  colleges 
and  universities:  their  commitment  to  free 
inquiry,  free  discussion,  free  leachlng^har- 
actenstics  that  were  valuable  whatever  the 
disasters  of  American  policy,  foreign,  mili- 
tary, or  domestic,  might  be.  But  these  virtues 
were  not  obscured  only  by  the  idea  which  in- 
sisted that  the  colleges  and  universities  must 
be  enlisted  in  radical  social  change  (a  be- 
lief which  became  surprisingly  Influential 
among  many  who  were  not  themselves  radi- 
cal): they  had  already  been  considerably  ob- 
scured by  developments  within  the  univer- 
sities and  In  the  relationships  among  univer- 
sities and  government  and  other  outside  au- 
thorities. Thus,  a  good  part  of  the  support 
that  was  needed  for  the  enormous  expansion 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  was  granted 
on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  these  in- 
stitutions provided  trained  employees  for 
business  and  government,  did  valued  research 
for  them,  and  added  to  the  gross  nattonil 
product.  I  have  always  doubted  that  this  ar- 
gument can  really  be  substantiated.  When 
economlsu  assert  that  a  certain  investment 
In  higher  education  will  do  more  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  poor  country  than  a 
steel  mill  or  a  dam.  they  may  have  a  point, 
but  a  point  that  la  commonly  exaggerated  to 
a  grotesque  <Segree.   As  David  Rlcaman  haa 
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often  said,  we  veil  our  ideaUsilc  and  al- 
truistic and  playful  impulses  in  pragmatic 
and  self-interested  guise,  and  by  "we."'  I 
mean  all  kinds  of  people  in  all  countries. 
Higher  education  has  always  had  a  role  as 
simply  a  consumption  good:  this  must  have 
been  more  obvious  when  It  was  reserved  for 
the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes,  and 
there  were  clear  distinctions  between  those 
who  were  trained  to  practice  some  useful  pro- 
fession I  doctors,  engineers,  lawyers » ,  and 
those  who  were  being  "fiolshed"  to  take  up  a 
Ufe  m  a  particular  social  milieu.  Colleges  and 
universities  also  have  a  role  in  providing  a 
■  liberal"  education,  whose  economic  or  prac- 
tical value  is  undeterminable.  And  they  have 
a  role,  of  equally  uncertain  value  economi- 
cally, in  maintaining  and  extending  knowl- 
edge of  the  aru  and  sciences:  It  was  In  this 
connection  that  the  Idea  of  academic  freedom 
developed,  and  that  unlversiues  became  to 
some  extent  centers  of  social  criticism. 

As  the  groath  of  universities  was  increas- 
ingly justified  In  terms  of  ser\ice  and  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth,  the  simple 
fact  that  they  exist  also  to  provide  liberal 
education  and  to  protect  knowledge,  specu- 
lation, and  criticism,  tended  to  get  over- 
looked Argument  rarely  took  account  of 
these  functions  of  the  university,  even 
though  in  reality  tbey  grew  along  with  the 
professional  schools  and  the  more  practical 
parts  of  the  physical  and  social  sciences 
When  the  situation  called  for  radical  social 
criticism,  the  universities  and  colleges,  de- 
spite their  development  In  the  direction  of 
service,  direct  professional  qualification,  and 
research  for  cUenu.  had  great  reserves  of  it 
in  store — more  than  any  other  part  of  society 
could  provide. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  then,  many  of 
us  continued  to  regard  the  university  as 
precious.  To  the  degree  that  radicalism  In  the 
tatter  part  of  the  eo's  wished  to  destroy  the 
university  or  even  refused  to  acknowledge  Its 
right  to  distance  Itself  from  the  world,  to 
remain  free  to  be  foolish  or  Irrelevant  or 
outrageous  no  matter  how  great  the  horrors 
of  the  world  outside,  to  that  degree  were 
we  further  estranged  from  the  radicalism 
with  which  we  had  begun. 


There  was,  flnally.  one  other  large  con- 
sideration which  entered  into  my  transforma- 
tion from  mild  radical  to  mild  conservative. 
and  this  was  the  conviction  which  grew  upon 
me  as  the  decade  progressed  that  we  are 
entering  a  world  in  which  various  forma  of 
new  social  control  will  t>ecome  necessary. 
They  will  become  necessary  not  because  some 
men  want  to  control  others,  or  because  or- 
ganizations want  to  shape  men  to  their  will. 
or  because  social  institutions  inevitably  turn 
men  into  their  servants  i  though  all  these 
things  are  true),  but  because  himian  de- 
mands, demands  that  most  of  us  consider 
good  and  proper,  and  that  the  radicals  among 
us  support  most  enthusiastically,  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  blgtily  developed  organiza- 
tions  and  some  limits  on  human  freedom. 

This  is  a  position  that  Is  easy  to  misunder- 
stand, and  radicals— and  not  they  alone — 
regularly  misunderstand  it.  The  democratic 
and  egalitarian  revolution  means  that  people 
do  not  accept  traditional  limiu  on  their 
standards  of  living,  on  their  desire  for 
material  goods,  on  their  demand  for  political 
participation  and  for  control  of  their  own 
lives.  Most  of  us  generally  see  all  this  as 
leading  ultimately  to  a  better  society,  a 
society  in  which  every  person  receives  varied 
and  nutritious  food,  gcmd  housing,  adequate 
clothing,  proper  medical  care,  access  to  higher 
education,  opportunities  for  travel  and  for 
wider  experience  and  for  playing  more  active 
political  and  social  roles.  If  we  are  to  be 
truly  equal,  such  goods  and  services  cannot 
be  denied  to  anyone;  if  we  are  democratic, 
people  will  Insist  on  a  higher  and  higher  level 
of  governmental  responsibility  to  provide 
these  goods  and  services;   If  our  systems  of 
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communication  are  such  that  everyone  Is 
aware  of  the  level  of  goods  and  services  that 
prevail  in  some  places,  and  the  deficiencies 
that  still  obtain  In  others,  then  a  democratic 
people,  in  an  egalitarian  society,  will  know 
what  to  demand. 

To  meet  such  demands  inevitably  means 
greater  social  control.  It  means  heav>-  taxa- 
tion, to  pay  the  cost;  It  means  setting  limits 
on  the  building  of  houses  and  on  the  growth 
of  towns  to  maintain  some  measure  of  amen- 
ity as  population  and  production  expand:  It 
means  stricter  regulation  not  only  of  in- 
dustry In  Its  disposal  of  waste  but  of  ordinary 
people  who  may  wish  to  burn  refuse  or  dis- 
card Utter  cAllce's  Restaurant"  deals  with 
larger  Issues  than  Arlo  Ouihrie  perhaps 
knows,  and  the  heroes  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  the  officer  and  the  Judge).  In  the  end  It 
may  mean  the  control  of  such  intimate 
human  functions  as  the  right  to  bring  chil- 
dren Into  the  world.  The  expansion  of  human 
freedom  in  some  directions,  one  can  denwn- 
strate,  must  ultimately  mean  the  limitation 
of  human  freedom  in  others.  Young  people. 
wishing  to  divest  themselves  of  a  corrupt 
civUlaation.  take  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  wUderness.  to  live  with  freedom  and  with- 
out restraint.  But  If  they  Utter  the  wilder- 
ness, pollute  the  streams,  and  abandon  cars 
in  the  forest,  their  freedom  to  seek  what 
they  consider  the  good  life  will  have  to  be 
restrained  so  that  some  aspect  of  the  good  life 
can  t)e  retained  for  others.  Some  day  we  may 
get  tickets  to  visit  Yosemlte — one  visit  to  a 
lifetime,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  sold  and 
bought  on  the  stock  market — Just  as  licenses 
to  bear  and  raise  one's  quota  of  children 
may  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  stock  market. 
How  else  can  one  reconcile  the  expansion  of 
human  desires  and  the  Insistence  on  equality 
with  the  growth  of  population? 

This  Incaplclty  of  the  earth,  as  nature  and 
God  left  it  to  us.  to  support  the  rising  hu- 
man demands  that  are  now  encouraged  by 
every  social  force.  Justified  by  every  major 
philosophy  and  Ideology,  accepted  os  legiti- 
mate by  every  major  government,  will  In- 
evitably mean  that  a  society  of  freedom, 
plenty,  equality,  and  loose  or  no  organization 
cannot  come  Into  being,  whatever  the  pas- 
sionate convictions  of  young  radicals. 

Obvlouslv.  within  the  large  general  per- 
spective I  have  presented,  there  are  many 
alternatives,  from  Sweden  on  down.  But 
neither  to  our  young  radicals  nor  to  theirs 
does  Sweden  seem  to  be  the  way  of  the  future. 
Yet  even  Sweden  is  better  off  today  than  It 
will  be.  as  Immigration  brings  more  people 
Into  the  country,  and  as  It  seeks  to  share  its 
wealth  with  poorer  countries  like  North  Viet- 
nam And  even  Sweden  today  demands,  and 
must  demand,  stronger  controls  than  the 
United  States  does,  in  order  to  maintain  Its 
advanced  social  and  physical  environment. 
It  takes  more  In  taxes,  limits  the  freedom  of 
Its  ciiicens  to  build  houses,  more  systemati- 
cally regulates  their  educational  and  occupa- 
tional choices,  records  all  the  facta  about 
them  In  a  national  computerized  system. 

Some  of  us  have  called  the  student  rebels 
"Luddltea" —  machine  smashers— and  hove 
been  answered:  the  Luddites  of  the  early  In- 
dustrial Revolution  smashed  machines  that 
were  good  for  life:  the  studenu  smash  the 
machines  that  bring  death.  This  simple  re- 
tort will  not  carry  us  very  far.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  an  awful  war.  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct goea  to  the  military,  and  a  good  part  of 
that  provides  education,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, food,  and  clothing  for  some  millions  of 
people. 

The  radicals  answer  that  much  of  the  re- 
maining 90  per  cent  Is  also  lUe-dcnylng,  go- 
ing to  such  unnecessary  or  harmful  products 
u  cars,  roads,  and  television  sets.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  sees  in  these 
things  the  essence  of  the  good  life.  Human 
wants  can  be  met  !n  many  ways,  but  they 
cannot  be  met  by  dismantling  the  machinery. 
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physical  and  Institutional,  of  modem  so- 
ciety. Only  a  drastic  reduction  In  standards 
of  living — and  radicals  are  the  first  to  insist 
that  standards  are  already  too  low  for  large 
numbers  of  our  people — or  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  number  of  people  la  com- 
patible with  the  degree  of  freedom  from  or- 
ganization, control,  discipline,  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  others  that  seems 
to  be  the  special  demand  of  contemporary 
radicals. 

The  young  radical  guerrillas  now  engaged 
In  the  sabotage  of  social  organization  take 
It  for  granted  that  they  will  be  provided  with 
complex  means  of  transporT.atlon  and  com- 
munication, and  with  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care.  The  easy  availability  of 
these  things  is  based  on  a  system  they  deride 
and  which  in  their  confusion  they  wont  to 
bring  down,  not  realizing  that  they  them- 
selves and  all  those  they  wish  to  help  would 
thereby  be  reduced  to  misery.  The  arduous 
and  necessary  discipline  of  Cuba  and  China 
does  not  deter  them  from  taking  those  coun- 
tries OS  models,  or  perhaps  really  only  as  sym- 
bols, since  they  know  almost  nothing  about 
them.  The  mild  discipline  of  free  countries, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  large  numbers 
to  withdraw  into  nonproductive  styles  of  life, 
tbey  experience  as  more  chafing 

This  argument  Is  often  mistaken  as  simply 
a  moral  argument:  "Since  the  radical  youth 
benefit  from  modern  capitalist  society,  they 
have  no  right  to  attack  It.  just  as  Marx  and 
Engelc.  since  they  benefited  from  capitalism 
and  led  a  life  based  (In  their  theory)  on  the 
exploitation  of  others,  placed  themselves  in 
an  Insupportable  moral  position." 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  Justice  In  the  moral 
argument:  I  am  not  sure.  But  In  any  case 
I  am  not  making  a  moral  argument,  I  am 
making  a  logical  one.  based  on  empirical 
reality.  What  I  am  asserting  Is  that  to  dis- 
mantle the  structures  of  modern  society  will 
mean  a  radical  reduction  In  the  general 
standard  of  living.  Rather  than  weakening 
these  structures,  we  must  alas  strengthen 
them.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  insist  on 
giving  more  people  the  opportunity  to  main* 
tain  a  high  standard  of  living  and  simul- 
taneously demand  that  they  be  given  a  greater 
freedom  and  from  control,  from  work,  from 
family  discipline.  More  and  better  food  will 
mean  more  people  working  on  food  produc- 
tion and  dl.strlbtulon.  Better  housing  will 
mean  more  people  working  on  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  housing.  Better  medical 
care  will  mean  more  people  working  In  health 
services.  Access  to  better  communication  and 
transportation  will  mean  more  people  working 
on  these  systems.  The  belief  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  machinery  and  technology 
makes  possible  the  release  from  labor  was 
an  Illusion  in  Marx's  day,  and  Is  an  illusion 
In  ours.  The  rising  level  of  human  demand 
and  human  expectations  steadily  outstrips 
the  productivity  of  machines,  and  by  now 
the  ecological  damage  caused  by  many  kinds 
of  machines  means  that  we  must  And  ways  of 
containing  the  rise  of  these  demands  and 
expectations.  Rich  countries  have  severer 
shortages  of  labor  than  poor  countries,  and 
countries  like  Sweden,  West  Germany,  and 
Japan  which  spend  little  on  arms  or  on  other 
Ufe-denylng  products  have  the  worst 
shortages. 

It  Is  only  In  literary  Utopias  that  there  Is 
less  work  to  do.  In  real  societies  which  at- 
tempt to  Improve  themselves,  whether  by 
reform  or  revolution,  whether  it  be  England 
or  Sweden  or  Yugoslavia  or  Cuba  or  China, 
there  is  a  continual  demand  for  more  work, 
and  more  and  more  people  are  drawn  Into 
the  work  force.  First  the  rural  population  Is 
driven  from  its  life  of  following  the  seasons, 
with  Its  periods  of  leisure;  then  the  women 
are  recruited  into  the  work  force;  flnally  for- 
eign labor  Is  Imported  from  those  countries 
in  which  progress  Is  not  yet  so  far  advanced. 
Nor  can  we  sUnply  place  quotation  marks 
around   the  word  "progress":    what  we  are 
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talking  about  is  the  kind  of  change,  alter 
all,  that  revolutionaries,  as  well  as  reformers 
and  conservatives,  encourage  and  promise  to 
the  people  of  the  world. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  radical  thinking 
of  the  late  1960'8  was  almost  completely  mis- 
guided, based  on  an  amazing  ignorance  of  tbe 
lineaments  of  modern  society  and  an  almost 
equally  amazing  arrogance.  One  saw  for- 
mulations by  Marxist  activists  and  scholars 
of  the  1890's  or  1930's  served  up  again  as  an 
adequate  explanation  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ica or  the  capitalist  world  in  general,  and 
one  could  only  sputter  in  response.  The  sec- 
ond time  around,  the  views  of  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg or  of  Lenin  not  only  seemed  irrelevant, 
but  had  been  cheapened  and  vulgarized. 
Nevertheless,  the  passlotu  which  leaned  upon 
their  theories  for  support  were  as  fierce  as 
ever.  Capitalism.  Imperialism,  and  colotUal- 
ism  had  all  undergone  Immense  changes,  but 
hatred  of  the  free  world  (and  I  insist  on 
using  that  designation  without  quotation 
marks  as  well,  for  despite  the  combination  of 
ignorance  and  intlmldauon  which  has  forced 
its  abandonment  in  recent  years,  it  stlU 
points  to  the  largest  single  distinction  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  the  non-Com- 
munist countries)  was  as  fierce  in  1970  as 
hatred  of  the  unreformed  capitalism  of  forty 
or  eighty  years  ago. 

X  wlU  not  pretend  to  possess  any  full  un- 
derstanding of  why  this  hatred  should  be 
so  fierce  or  why  those  who  feel  it  most  keenly 
should  now  come  predominantly  from  the 
upper-middle  class.  But  whatever  its  sources, 
it  served  as  an  additional  factor  In  the  es- 
trangement of  people  like  myself  from  the 
radicalism  of  the  late  GO'S.  I  for  one.  indeed, 
have  by  now  come  to  feel  that  this  radical- 
ism Is  so  beset  with  error  and  confusion  that 
oiu*  main  task,  if  we  are  ever  to  mount  a 
successful  assault  on  our  problems,  must  be 
to  argue  with  it  and  to  strip  It  ultimately  of 
the  pretension  that  It  understands  the  causes 
of  our  Ills  and  how  to  set  them  right. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    L0171SUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
far  from  the  battlefront.  where  the  kill- 
ing of  American  men  Is  but  a  routine 
newspaper  weekly  statistic,  are  now  be- 
coming indignant  over  the  casualties 
among  our  police  officers  right  here  in 
our  own  country. 

Americans  pay  little  attention  to  the 
reports  of  learned  experts  on  armaments 
who  have  time  after  time  told  us  that 
our  enemies  are  ahead  of  us  in  sophis- 
ticated weapons.  But  in  recent  days,  tbe 
citizenry  have  become  frightened  and 
incensed  upon  seeing  a  California  police 
ofllcer  testifying  to  Congress  that  our 
peace  officers  are  outgunned  by  the  re- 
volutionaries right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Wars  are  about  law  and  order  whether 
they  be  in  a  far-olT  country  opposing 
Communist  aggression  or  in  our  own 
t>ackyard  opposing  violent  overthrow  of 
our  institutions. 

The  soldier  and  the  police  officer  hav^ 
one  common  goal  and  that  is  the  secu-'- 
rity  of  our  people  and  our  country. 

The  Bolsheviks  and  their  Communist 
friends    constantly    talk    peace,    peace. 
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peace,  while  they  arm.  arm,  arm.  Here 
at  home,  where  our  former  civil  rights 
speciahsts  also  constitute  the  peace 
movement,  we  must  ask  why  they  arm 
themselves  with  automatic  weapcms. 
mortars,  and  hand  grenades?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  these  are  weapons  lor  peace? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  like  their  ideologi- 
cal comrades,  they  have  no  plans  for 
using  them?  To  our  enemies,  war  is 
peace.  Our  police  officers  are  our  front 
line  of  defense  here  at  home;  therefore, 
to  our  enemies,  they  are  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  thought-pro- 
voking analysis  of  the  soldier  and  police- 
man by  General  A.  Walker: 

SOLSIEt- PO  UCXH  AH 

I  have  never  thotight  that  a  soldier  could 
return  victorious  to  a  people  who  did  n^^t 
know  what  victory  meant. 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  society  with- 
out values  could  fight  a  war  for  values. 

Z  have  never  thought  that  a  soldier  could 
win  on  the  battlefield  what  the  public  did 
not  consider  of  value. 

I  have  never  thought  that  life  and  death 
belonged  on  the  counter  of  a  bargain  base- 
ment— (soldier  or  police ) . 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  soldier's  life 
could  have  more  value  than  society  gave  to 
his  mission  and  purpose. 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  soldier  and  an 
army  could  be  fighting  for  security  while  the 
society  was  fighting  for  peace. 

I  have  never  found  a  soldier  or  a  police- 
man that  was  fighUng  for  peace — (only  se- 
curity) . 

1  have  always  thought  that  the  soldier  and 
the  policeman  had  the  same  mission  and 
purpose  to  stop  crime — unlawful  disorder, 
within  and  without. 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  soldier  could 
win  OQ  a  foreign  battlefield  what  a  policeman 
lost  at  home. 

X  have  never  thought  that  peace  was  any 
more  tbe  oppoaite  ol  war  than  It  cas  the  re- 
placement for  security, 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  partisan  war 
could  be  fought  for  bi-partisan  ptuposes. 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  battlefield 
could  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  defense  of 
p<Hltics  and  politicians. 

I  have  never  thought  that  an  army  oould 
be  commanded  by  the  U.S.  Senate^ — (Uans- 
field-Pulbright).  { 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  soldieAand 
his  purpose  In  Vietnam,  in  every  way  and  on 
every  Issue,  were  more  important  than  a  re- 
volutionist and  his  purpose  In  Washington, 
D.C. 

I  have  never  thought  a  man  could  be 
drafted  to  serve  the  cause  of  revolution. 

I  have  always  thought  that  "revolution" 
was  an  extremely  dangerous  word  (reference 
Webster's  definition)  that  Is  no  substitute 
for  ■■reformation'*. 

I  have  never  thought  that  "peace  as  a  pur- 
suit" was  any  less  eroded  and  fouled  than 
were  thoee  that  choae  It. 

I  have  never  thought  that  revolution  could 
be  extended  to  »-ar^-only  lo  greater  and  more 
revolution. 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  war  could  be 
fought  for  equality  since  war  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  inequality. 

I  hsve  always  believed  that  when  everyone 
was  equal  there  would  be  nothing  to  fight 
for:  and  no  uniform,  soldier  or  police,  would 
have  any  mission  or  purpoee. 

I  have  never  thought  that  everyone  would 
become  equal  through  the  actions  of  s  sol- 
dier or  s  policeman,  nor  would  they  become 
equal  without  their  actions. 

t  have  always  thought  that  the  prt>pcr 
and  Indeed  the  highest  form  of  non-dlscrlm- 
inatlon  and  Integration  was  the  equal  ooa- 
cem  and  consideration  for  all  Prisoners  of 
War  held  by  our  enemies  regardless  of  rac« 
or  homeland. 
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AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  DISCRIMINATION  IN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTOR EMPLOYMENT— ni 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdai/.  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Rbcobd  pan  III  of  the  report 
of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  hearing.^  on 
"Dtscriminatlon  in  Federal  Employ- 
ment and  Federal  Contractor  Employ- 
ment." This  part  of  the  report  concerns 
the  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram: the  previous  parts  dealing  with 
the  Federal  civil  service,  appeared  in  the 
CoNCBESSioNAi.  RECORD  of/September  15 
at  pages  31900-31903  and  of  September 
18  at  pages  32659-32669. 

The  hearings  of  which  this  report  is 
the  product  were  held  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr  Dow.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hel- 
sTosKi.  Mr  Nix.  and  myself. 

Part  in.  entitled  "The  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  Program,"  is  composed 
of  four  sections — the  introduction,  the 
summar}'  of  testimony  on  the  Federal 
contract  compliance  program,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  concerning  the  Federal 
contract  compliance  program,  and  the 
testimony. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  con- 
tract compliance  program  were:  Martin 
E  Sloane,  Peter  Gross,  Girard  Clark, 
Jack  MoscowiU.  Ward  McCreedy.  Louis 
Zawat.'sky.  Paul  L  Everett,  and  Herbert 
Hill. 

Also  included  in  the  concliision  to  the 
entire  report  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
committee.  I  should  like  to  quote  its  last 
paragraph,  as  I  Ijelieve  it  .sets  a  mandate 
for  action  which  cannot  be  denied: 

The  testimony  of  the  wltnes-'es  who  ap- 
peared tjefore  the  Ad  Hoc  CongresHlon*!  Com- 
mittee leaves  no  doubt :  equal  employment 
ooportunity  doe*  not  exist.  There  Is  no  doubt, 
also,  that  It  must  eilst. 

On  behalf  of  Congressman  Cohyebs, 
Congressman  Digcs.  former  Congress- 
man Dow.  Congressman  Hawkiws,  Con- 
gressman Helstoski,  Congressman  Nix, 
and  myself,  the  report  follows : 

Ad     Hoc     CONCKKSSIONAL     RbABINGS     ON     Dl5- 
CRtMINATlON    IK    FTOKRAL    EMPLOTMKNT    AND 

Peofbai,     Cohtbactor     Emplotmxnt — Tire 

PCDEBAI.   CONTBACT   COMPLIANCE   PbOCBAM 

I.  iNraoDtirnoN 

Executive  Order  11246,  Issued  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  £4,  1965,  prohibits 
dlscrlmlnAtioai  on  the  part  of  ail  employers 
with  federal  contracts.  The  order  also  re- 
quires that  federal  contractors  take  af- 
tirmative  action  "to  ensure  tbAt  applicanta 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treat- 
ed during  employment,  without  regard  to 
their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 
Executive  Order  11375  expands  coverage  to 
dtscrlmtnatloa  on  account  of  sex. 

Executive  Order  11246  is  the  sixth  In  a 
series  of  equal  employment  orders  for  fed- 
eral contractors,  dating  back  to  1941.  The 
first  such  order  (Executive  Order  8002)  was 
Issued  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  25, 
1941.  Its  succssaor  (Executive  Order  9346> 
was  issued  in  May.  1943.  In  December.  1951, 
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President  Truman  Iseued  Executive  Order 
10308.  which  establiiihed  a  Cocnmlttee  on 
Govern tnent  Contract  Compliance.  In  Au- 
gust. 1953.  eight  months  art«r  Executive 
Order  10308  had  expired.  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  Executive  Order  10479.  estab- 
lishing the  President's  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Contract*.  This  Commlitee  was 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President. 

Executive  Order  10935.  issued  on  March  7. 
1961.  by  President  Kennedy,  for  the  flrst 
time  set  out  strong  and  very  specific  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance.  His  second  order 
.ExecuUve  Order  nU4)  extended  equal  Job 
protection  to  federally  aided  construction 
projects. 

President  Johnson,  in  Executive  Order 
11346.  retained  the  Kennedy  policy  changes, 
but  he  changed  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  compliance  program  by  assigning  re- 
sponsibility for  its  administration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Latmr. 

Executive  Order  11346  states  that  "each 
contracting  agency  shall  be  primarily  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  compliance."  It  provides 
that  the  activities  of  contracting  agencies  are 
to  be  supervised  and  coordinated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who,  In  January,  1966. 
established  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  (PCC)  In  the  Department  of 
Latjor  for  this  purpose. 

Part  n  of  Executive  Order  11346  details 
sanctions  and  penalties  which  can  be  applied 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  contracting 
agency  against  employers  who  fall  to  comply 
with  the  Order.  Section  309  of  the  Order 
allows  either  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
contracting  agencies  to  "cancel,  tenninaie. 
ion  suspend  .  .  .  any  contract  or  portion 
ther  f."  In  addition.  U  provides  procedures 
to  debar  a  contractor  from  entering  Into 
future  contracts  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

No  contract  has  ever  been  cancelled  or 
terminated  ss  provided  under  Section  209 
The  power  to  debar  contractor*  has  been 
used  only  ^aringly. 

Affirmative  action 

The  major  thrust  of  the  contract  com- 
pliance program  thoughout  its  history  has 
been  to  advise  and  counsel  contractors  to 
initiate  ofllrmailve  actions  on  an  essentially 
voluntary  basis. 

Executive  Order  11246  states  that  afHrma- 
tive  action  "shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
To  the  following:  employment,  upgrading. 
demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  re- 
truttmeni  advertising:  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training.  Including  appren- 
ticeship." (Section  203(1M.  The  Order  does 
not  define  what  is  actually  required  ol  con- 
tractors In  tho6e  areas. 

"Afflrmatlve  action"  has  never  been  ex- 
tensively denned  by  formal  directive  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  empowered  to 
adopt  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  by  which 
The  contracting  agencies  are  to  abide.  An 
effort  towards  this  end  was  made  ou  Novem- 
ber 30.  I9C9.  with  the  Issuance  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  "Order 
No.  4."  This  order  applied  to  all  federal  non- 
conatructlon  contracts  of  more  than  t50.000. 
It  required  that  "special  corrective  action 
must  be  taken"  when  "the  ratio  of  minority 
applicants  (is)  below  the  ratio  of  the  minor- 
ity applicant  community"  and  "the  selection 
process  ellmlnateii  a  higher  percentage  of 
minorities  than  non-mlnorlties." 

7*he  November  30  version  of  "Order  No.  4" 
was  hastily  withdrauin  by  the  Administration 
following  Congressional  criticism  and  a  re- 
vised "Order  No.  4"  was  Issued  on  February 
5  which  is  much  weaker.  For  example,  the 
formal  Order  No.  4  states  only  that  spealal 
corrective  action  "should  be  opproprlate" 
when  there  is  "an  'under-utillzatlon'  of  mi- 
norities In  specific  work  classifications." 

Under  Executive  Order  11346.  urUona  are 
reached  only  indirectly:  the  obligation  to 
comply  runa  to  the  contrmctor.  It  Is  his  re- 
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sponslblUty  to  secure  compliance  from  the 
labor  unions  with  which  he  ha«  contracu. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  un- 
der the  Order  to  notify  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whenever  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  practices  of  a  given  union 
violate  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Righu  Act  of 
1964.  the  number  of  Title  VII  cases  against 
unions  growing  out  of  violations  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11346  has  been  small. 
CoTufrucrion    industry 

Construction  projects  Involve  a  single  lo- 
cale nnd  a  relatively  limited  labor  market, 
and  they  have  a  different  array  of  subcon- 
trsctors.  Consequently,  whereas  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  coordinates  the 
government's  stipply  and  service  contractors 
by  allocating  them  among  the  various  con- 
tracting agencies  eo  there  Is  a  single  con- 
tracting agency  responsible  for  every  major 
firm  doing  business  with  the  government. 
this  arrangement  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
construction  industry.  Thus,  each  Federal 
agency  Is  responsible  for  compliance  on  all 
of  Its  own  construction  contracts  and  on 
grants-in-aid  which  U  make?  for  construc- 
tion projects  by  state  and  local  governments. 

The  most  well-known  area  construction 
program  Implemented  by  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  thus  far  is  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  Plan,  put  into  effect  In 
September,  1969.  Under  it,  all  building  con- 
tractors in  the  Philadelphia  area  are  required 
by  the  Invitation  for  Bid  to  submit  goals  and 
timetables  for  the  employment  of  minorities 
in  specified  crafts.  Falltire  to  Include  these, 
goals  in  the  bid  makes  the  bidder  a  non- 
responsible  bidder,  and  therefore  Ineligible 
for  an  award. 

While  the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  meritorious. 
it  really  only  skims  the  surface  of  the  un- 
equal employment  opportunity  problem,  and 
will  only  affect  comparatively  few  workers. 

Moreover,  the  real  problem  lies  in  the  fail- 
ure of  referral  unions,  the  source  of  workers 
for  construction  contractors,  to  adroit  minor- 
ity group  members  The  Philadelphia  Plan 
very  indirectly  approaches  this  problem,  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  user  of  the  labor,  rather 
that  the  supplier  of  it. 

The  contracting  agency 

Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order 
11246.  the  only  agencies  which  devoted  full- 
time  staff  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Presi- 
dential order  on  equal  employment  were  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  When  the  Order  took  ef- 
fect in  October,  196S.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  approximately  seventy-five  full- 
time  personnel  assigned  to  contract  compli- 
ance. The  new  Order  and  nearly  concurrent 
effective  date  of  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
contract  compliance  programs  with  perma- 
ment  staffs  in  many  other  agencies. 

Under  the  present  Administration  the 
number  of  contracting  agencies  responsible 
for  contract  compliance  wtis  reduced  from  26 
to  13.  Eliminated  were  smaller  agencies  whose 
contact  compliance  programs  yielded  little 
per  dollar  of  input.  Another  recent  change 
hai  been  to  revise  the  system  of  compliance 
agency  assignments.  The  former  system,  in 
which  a.s5lgnment  of  responsibility  was  based 
on  dollar  volume  of  contracts,  has  been  re- 
placed by  assignment  by  Industrial  categories, 
with  the  aim  of  permitting  greater  Industrial 
specialization  by  each  compliance  agency. 

Typical  stepa  in  a  compiiance  reiTieu; 
(This  material  Is  taken  from  Jobs  &  Civil 
Rights,  pp.  130-33.  by  Richard  P.  Nathan, 
prepared  for  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  published  In  April,  1969  as  Clearinghouse 
Publications  No.  16.1 

The  first  step  for  the  specialist  in  conduct- 
ing a  oomplloDce  review  Is  ordinarily  a  com- 
munity survey.  If  the  review  is  in  the  city 
in  which  the  specialist  ts  based,  this  step  is 


not  necessary.  Community  surveys  involve 
Uitarvlsws  on  local  latxir  market  condltlwis 
wlUi  persons  such  as  Urban  League  employ- 
ment speclaUsts,  representatives  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  NAACP,  officials  of  the  state 
employment  service,  local  rellglotis  or  com- 
munity service  leaders  familiar  with  minor- 
ity group  job  proepects,  and  In  the  West  and 
Southwest  spokesmen  for  organizations  rep- 
rasentlng  Mexican  Americans.  Assuming  that 
the  review  Is  not  of  a  large  facility  where  a 
t«am  approach  Is  required,  the  reviewer  or- 
dinarily spends  four  to  five  days  In  the  con- 
tractor's locale,  with  the  flrst  day  or  half-day 
devoted  to  the  community  survey. 

The  Initial  Wslt  to  the  job  site  is  usually 
devoted  to  general  discussions  with  the  plant 
manager  or  the  industrial  relations  director 
on  the  contractor's  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity pc«ture  and  recent  affirmative  action 
efforts.  The  specialist  generally  will  have 
familiarized  himself  befor^and  with  the 
employer's  latest  employment  data.  Follow- 
ing the  Initial  discussions,  most  speclallstB 
tour  the  contractor  facility  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  contractor. 

Preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  subsequent 
discussions  with  the  contractor  deal  In  spe- 
cific terms  with  major  problem  areas  and 
affirmative  actions  which  could  be  taken  to 
place  and  upgrade  larger  niunbers  of  minor- 
ity group  workers.  The  contractor  and  the 
specialist  then  draw  up  an  agreement  on  new 
or  accelerated  affirmative  action  steps.  This 
agreement  Is  usually  put  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  contractor  from  the  contracting 
agency. 

Special  conditions,  such  as  Job  discrimi- 
nation complaints  filed  with  the  OPCC,  re- 
quire variations  In  these  procedures.  The 
standard  procedure  on  complaints  Is  to  in- 
oorporate  their  handling  into  a  general  com- 
pliance review.  This  can  produce  awkward 
situations,  especially  where  specialists  have 
developed  close  working  relations  with  major 
contracting  firms.  Confronting  the  employer 
£  with  a  specific  wrongful  act  is  likely  to  be 

2         more  uncomfortable  for  the  specialist  than  a 
general  discussion  of  equal  Job  problems  and 
1  prospects.  Under  these  conditions,  the  spe- 

cialist may  press  the  complainant's  oase  in 
a  way  that  antagonizes  the  employer  thus 
undermining  chances  for  a  favorable  affirma- 
tive action  agreement.  Another  danger  Is  that 
the  specialist  may,  because  of  his  close  re- 
lationship with  the  contractor,  fail  to  give 
full  and  adequate  treatment  to  the  position 
of  the  oomplalnant. 

Role  and  authority  of  the  contract 
compliance  vpeciollsf 

Tbe  research  for  this  project  offered  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  work  in  the  fltid  of 
contract  compliance  specialists  and  hence 
the  strategy  of  the  compliance  program  as 
Ik  actually  operates.  Is  the  specialist  an 
umpire  in  a  new  ball  game  with  the  power 
to  call  a  man  out?  Or.  is  bis  Job  that  of  a 
salesman  to  sell  equal  opportunity  to  the 
oontractor  and  then  advise  him  on  how  his 
produce  should  be  used? 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  contract 
compliance  specialists  from  seven  federal 
agencies  In  six  cities.  Although  there  are 
always  exceptional  circumstances,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  respondents  were  found  to  In- 
tOTprst  their  basic  role  as  counselors  or  ad- 
Tlsora  to  assist  the  contractor  In  putting 
himself  in  compliance  with  the  executive 
order.  Ilie  reason  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  OFCC'i  stated  policy  to  enforce 
the  equal  Job  requirements  like  any  other 
contract  clause  and  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  contract  compliance  specialists  are  not 
easily  established.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
that  word  has  not  yet  filtered  down  from  the 
OFOO  to  individual  specialists.  But  this  Is 
probably  not  true  In  many  Instances.  Most 
spacialtsts  interviewed  are  aware  of  what  the 
OFOO  says  It  wants  them  to  do.  Their  rea- 
soning in  maintaining  a  basically  advisory 
relationship  with  contractors  often  involves 
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very  pragmatic  considerations.  They  see  the 
counselor-advisor  relatlonah^  tindar  the 
present  circumstances  as  the  best  way  to 
achieve  "results,"  the  oft-repeated  test  of 
compliance  program  effectiveness.  Unless  the 
contract  compliance  program  Is  supported  by 
a  commitment  from  the  top  to  use  political 
muscle,  according  to  this  Hew,  compliance 
specialists  will  be  unable  to  force  contractors 
to  more  beyond  what  they  are  willing  to  ^o 
voluntarily  In  response  to  suggestions  and 
fairly  gentle  prodding. 

Put  another  way,  the  approach  of  many 
contract  compliance  specialists  Is  a  function 
of  their  assessment  of  how  their  efforts  can 
be  made  effective  with  employers.  Perhaps 
this  view  is  mistaken;  specialists  may  fall  to 
press  for  sanctions  because  they  believe  they 
will  not  be  supixirted  in  doing  so.  However, 
In  several  cases  specialists  interviewed  indi- 
cated OD  a  confidential  basis  that  they  had 
been  rebuffed  In  efforts  to  have  their  agency 
penalize  contractors  whom  they  found  un- 
cooperative. Whatever  the  reasons,  the  con- 
clusion which  emerged  from  the  field  re- 
search Interviews  is  that  announced  deci- 
sions of  the  OFCC  to  crackdown  on  vlolftton 
has  not  yet  been  aticcesafully  transmitted 
into  the  fi<dd. 

IX.    aOMlSABT    OF   TXSTIMONT    OP    THE    TBOMAL 
CONTXACT  COMPI.IANCE  rROGXAM 

/.  Contract  cancellation 

The  testimony  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Congree- 
alonal  Committee  established  that  the  most 
serious  administrative  deficiency  of  the  fed- 
eral contract  compliance  program  Is  the  total 
failure  of  the  federal  goverrunent  to  use  Its 
most  powerful  weapon — namely,  the  power 
to  cancel  or  withhold  lucrative  government 
contracts. 

In  every  one  of  its  contracts  the  govern- 
ment has  the  i>ower  to  require  its  contractors 
to  provide  not  only  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity, but  substantial  evidence  of  greater 
utilization  of  minority  group  memt>ers,  as 
well.  Yet  despite  the  existence  of  this  power, 
the  federal  government  has  not  once  can- 
celled a  contract  because  of  a  contractor's 
dlsrlmlnatory  employment  record. 

Several  wltnessee  made  the  point  that  the 
cancellation  of  even  one  contract  would  have 
more  Impact  on  the  credibility  and  force  of 
the  contract  compliance  program  than  any 
other  single  action. 

2.   Lack  of  commitment    by   tttoae 
in  authority 

The  failure  of  federal  agency  staff— par- 
ticularly at  the  high  policymaking  levels — 
to  support  agency  compliance  staff  on  e<ltial 
employment  opportunity  policy  questions 
was  the  key  factor  in  terms  of  policy  which 
was  brought  out  In  the  hearings.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  witnesses.  Girard  Clark,  vlgor- 
oiis  enforcement  on  Ms  part  of  the  contract 
compliance  program  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment lead  to  a  debilitating  reorganization 
of  that  program. 

3.  Insufficient  initiative  by  Office  of  Tederal 

Contract  Compliance 

The  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  has  never 
effectively  directed  and  supervised  the  con- 
tract compliance  program.  For  example,  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1Q69  that  It  at- 
tempted to  formally  define  "affirmative  ac- 
tion"— a  step  which,  if  taken  sooner,  would 
have  given  the  contracting  agencies  guidance 
as  to  their  own  actlotis. 

This  Is  not  to  Bay  that  the  blame  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.  Its  role  li  a  reflection  of  the 
executive  branch's  commitment  to  the  con- 
tract compliance  program:  given  Insufficient 
conamltment,  the  role  ofthe  Office  must  nec- 
essarily be  diminished. 

4,  Inadequate  atafing  of  Contract  Oompli- 

once  Offices 

The  testimony  revealed  that  there  are  tar 

too  few  personnel  assigned  to  the  contract 
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compliance  function.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearings,  only  12  full  time  professional  staff 
were  employed  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  which  has  responsibility 
for  monitoring  the  entire  contract  com- 
pliance program  of  the  government.  Indi- 
vidual agencies  were  also  badly  in  need  of 
additional  staff.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  contracts  with  164  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Intermediaries,  employed  only 
16  full  time  professionals  to  review  their  em- 
ployment practices  and  affirmative  action 
programs. 

As  the  testimony  presented  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  Mr.  Sloane,  demonstrai^ed,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  so  undermanned 
that  It  was  able  to  visit  only  a  minority  of 
Its  contractors  m  the  Southeast  Region. 

The  Insufficiency  of  etafl  means  that  com- 
pliance reviews  by  federal  agencies  must  for 
the  most  part  be  limited  ^o  Infrequent  con- 
ferences between  compliance  staff  and  con- 
tractors. In  addition,  the  use  of  pre-award 
reviews  and  follow-up  Inspections,  though 
repeatedly  cited  In  the  hearings  as  the  best 
method  for  ensuring  compliance,  can  seldom 
be  utilised  because  of  inadequate  staffing. 
5.  Insufficient  enforcement  power 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
then  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  Ward  McCreedy,  ac- 
knowledged that  several  changes  in  equal 
employm.ent  opportunity  requirements  for 
contractors  which  he  had  suggested  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  simply  ignored. 
Similarly,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  while  it  has  demonstrated 
a  commitment  to  uncovering  and  exposing 
employment  practices  in  the  private  sector 
in  violation  of  the  Executive  Orders  and  of 
sututeg  forbidding  discrimination,  locks  the 
power  to  force  changes  in  the  practices  of 
those  companies  which  it  Investigates.  In- 
stead, it  mtist  refer  Ita  flndinga  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 
6.  Conflicting  rolea  of  oompHanee  officer* 

A  contract  compliance  officer  Is  often  an 
individual  with  dvll  servloe  standing  who 
was  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  agency  for 
his  compliance  role.  Very  often,  his  career 
ambitions  are — quite  legitimately  from  a 
personal  standpoint — concentrated  on  the 
agency  in  which  he  works.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  his  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
enforcement  of  the  contract  compliance 
program  may  require  h'wi  to  challenge  tbe 
policies  of  that  very  agency  when  It  Is  lag- 
gard in  Implementation  of  the  contract  com- 
pliance program.  Such  a  situation  very  obvi- 
ously places  undue  and  tinjustiflable  pres- 
Bxires  on  contract  compliance  personnel,  and 
It  thereby  weakens  the  program. 

HL  aaOOMlCKMDATlOKS  09  TBS  AD  BOC  OOK- 
OBXSaiONaL  COMIOTTXE  COIfCsmKXNO  THX 
rXDEXAL  CONTaaCTOa  COBCPUANCX  pbooxam 
1.  The  Office  of  Postal  Contract  Compliance 
should  be  transferred  to  a  new  agency,  or 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

The  present  location  of  the  Office  of  FmI- 
eral  Contract  Compliance — the  Deparunent 
of  Labor — places  U  in  an  agency  having  nu- 
merous other  program  missions  unrelated  to 
equal  employment  opportunity.  While  re- 
organization merely  for  the  sake  of  reoigani- 
satlon  would  be  pointless,  there  are  very  real 
beneficial  ends  which  would  be  served  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance's 
transfer  either  to  a  new  agency  or.  If  not 
that,  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

As  Howard  GUcksteln,  Staff  Director  Des- 
ignate, U.S.  Commission  fn  ClvU  Bights, 
stated  in  testifying  on  September  10,  1909, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  regard  to  S.  2453,  which  proposed 
such  transfer : 
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"The  twufer  (to  EEOC)  would  promot* 
tbe  eenenllaed  enforcemcat  of  all  Faderml 
employmeot  nocdlscrlinin«t)on  progruni 
under  one  ft^ncy.  thereby  elimlnrntlng  much 
of  the  duplication  of  effort  and  confualon 
wtUeb  bw  arisen  from  the  bifurc&tton  ol 
tbeae  two  major  govemmeni  problema. 

"While  consolidation  would  help  correct 
admlnlstrmtlve  problems  of  overlap  and  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  Oeld.  an  equally  alg- 
nlflcant  contribution  should  be  to  promote 
clarity  and  uniformity  '.n  the  Federal  law 
of  employment  nondiscrimination  by  haTlng 
tb»  rules  for  defining  dlscrualnaclon  and 
Bbaplng  remedy  developing  under  the  aegii 
of  a  single  agency."  (page  1681. 

Of  coume,  congruent  with  such  a  transfer 
of  the  Offlce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
should  be  tbfl  lodging  of  strong  enforeemant 
authority  in  the  agency  to  which  the  Ofllca 
IB  trvuiferred. 

2.  The  contract  compliance  /unctions  which 
presently  reside  in  contracting  agencies 
should  be  trana/erred  to  a  new  agency  or 
to  the  Kqual  Smployment  Opportunity 
Commission 

The  Inherent  conflict  of  roles  that  now 
exists— employees  of  the  contracting  agency 
monitoring  the  agency's  equal  employment 
performance  as  to  its  contracts — weakens  the 
contract  compliance  program.  There  la  also 
an  Inherent  mission  conflict  which  weakens 
the  program:  on  the  one  hand,  the  contract- 
ing agency*8  procurement  division  Is  to  bar- 
gain for  the  beat  contract;  on  the  other,  the 
compliance  ofOcer's  function  is  to  assure  that 
the  contract  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  program. 
These  two  functions  may  well  diverge  as 
regards  a  given  contract.  Consequently, 
either  a  new  agency  should  be  established 
to  handle  contract  compliance  (as  well  as 
the  Ctvil  Service's  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program)  or  the  contracting  agencies* 
compliance  functions  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Equml  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

3.  The  Government's  povier  of  contract  can- 

cellation must  be  employed 
Despite  repeated  Instances  of  discrimina- 
tion by  government  contractora,  the  govern- 
ment's power  of  contract  cancellation — the 
most  powerful  and  potentially  most  effective 
weapon  In  Its  arsenal — has  never  been 
utntxed.  ^ 

Delay,  procrastination,  ambivalence,  and 
endless  negotiation  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. Once  the  power  of  contract  cancella- 
Uon  Is  exercised — for  Justified  cause — those 
businesses  which  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment will  far  more  readily,  and  with  far 
more  alacrity,  meet  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  rvqottements  of  their  contracts. 
They  will  know  that  the  weapon  of  oontraet 
canceUatloa  is  not  Just  a  roaa.nl ngleas  threat. 

4.  Contract  oompUa«u»s  »t*ff  must  be  greatly 

increased 

Whether  or  not  contract  compliance  func- 
tions— both  those  residing  In  the  OfBce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  and  those  re- 
siding in  the  contracting  agencies — are  trans- 
ferred to  another  agency,  st&flLog  must  be 
greatly  increased. 

If  the  potentially  potent  procedural  meas- 
ures available — such  as  preaward  revlewi 
and  poet-award  inspections — are  in  fact  to  be 
effectively  utilised,  there  must  be  sufDclent 
personnel  to  implement  them. 

5.  AdL-ersff  findinga    by  the   Eqval  employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  or  the  VM. 
Commission  on  CivH  Rights  should  con- 
stitute grounds  for  contract  debarvient 
The   flpdlnga  of  tha  Eqtial   Employment 

Opportunity  Ocmmlselon  or  of  the  U3.  Ocon- 
mtsclon  on  Civil  Rights  that  a  concern  en- 
gages In  dtscnmlnatory  hiring  or  employ- 
ment practices  should  be  grounds  for  debar- 
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in*nc  of  that  eo&c«m  ■■  a  forenunent  con* 
tractor. 

8.  Vntoiu  Mhould  be  brovght  vithin  ttte  om- 
Wf  of  Bxtcuttve  Order  11246 
ExacuUve  Order  11349  iliould  be  amiaded 
so  tliat  labor  unJona  are  covered  directly — 
particularly  thoae  unloaa  whoae  referral  halls 
ar«  tbe  source  of  employees  for  cooatrucUon 
contractors. 

IV.   TKSTIUONT   OF   Ua.   MAVniV   K.   SLOAMm  AMD 


Mr.  Sloane  Is  Special  Assistant  to  tbe 
Staff  Director,  V3.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Mr.  Oross  Is  Assistant  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel In  the  Offlce  of  Oeneral  Counsel,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  VS.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights 
Is  not  an  enforcement  agency;  Its  mis- 
sion Is  to  find  facts  relating  to  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  tbe  laws.  In  this 
regard,  the  Commission  has  developed 
a  large  body  of  Icnowledge  about  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  nondiscrimination 
requirements  In  employment.  Mr.  Sloane 
presented  testimony  based  on  this  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  Sloane  suggested  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  contract 
compliance  program  to  live  up  to  its 
potential  is  that,  because  the  power  of 
contract  cancellation  has  never  been 
used,  contractors  have  not  had  to  take 
seriously  the  threat  of  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance. 

Mr.  Sloane  also  pointed  to  the  reliance 
of  the  agencies  on  voluntarism,  and  not 
enforcement,  as  the  means  for  assuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  as  cause 
for  tbe  failure  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program. 

As  an  example  of  failure  to  adequately 
and  promptly  enforce  compliance.  Mr. 
Sloane  recounted  the  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ijibor's  Offlce  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance — OPCC — concern- 
ing construction  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system.  He  also 
reported  on  the  Commission's  hearings 
in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  in  April  and  May 
of  1968.  fully  detailed  In  "Cycle  to  No- 
where." by  Paul  Good.  VS  Commission 
on  CivU  Rights.  Clearinghouse  Publlca- 
tion  No.  14,  which  examined  problems 
affecting  the  economic  security  of  Ne- 
groes In  a  predominantly  16-county  area 
of  Alabama.  As  Mr.  Sloane  stated: 

We  (ouod  that  govenuneot  cootrttcton  In 
the  area  had  done  very  Uttle  to  improve 
the  BltuatloQ  for  the  area's  Negroes,  and 
that  many  bad  contributed  slgnlflcantly  to 
patterns  of  segregation  and  oppr«8slon. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure of  Federal  contract  compliance,  Mr. 
Sloane  pointed  to  the  Inadequate  num- 
ber of  staff,  both  In  OPCC  and  In  the 
contract  compliance  offlces  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  This  insufficient  number  of 
personnel  has  meant  an  inability  to  con- 
duct initial  compliance  Inspections,  as 
well  as  follow-up  visits. 

Mr.  Sloane  further  identified  as  causes 
for  the  failure  of  the  compliance  pro- 
gram lack  of  systematic  collection  of  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  compliance. 
inadequacies  In  pre-award  reviews,  and 
lack  of  positive  leadership  by  OPCC. 
Above  all,  he  singled  out  the  timidity  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  In  pursuing  an 
aggressive  compliance  approach. 
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In  the  oonoquy  which  ensured  between 
Congressman  Ryah  and  Mr.  Sloane.  the 
latter  called  for  termination  of  con- 
tracts and  flrlng  of  some  Federal  em- 
ployees to  demonstrate  that  the  Oovem- 
ment demands  compliance,  and  that  It 
expects  Government  employees  to  pursue 
an  aggressive  compUance  program.  He 
also  recommended  Increased  staffing  for 
OPCC.  as  well  as  transfer  of  compUance 
functions  to  an  agency  which  does  not 
also  have  contracting  functions,  and  1» 
therAy  seating  to,  in  effect,  serve  two 
masters. 

The  testimony  fbllowi: 

TsailKONT 

Mr.  SLOAN..  I  am  Special  Asslatant  to  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  D.S.  CommlMlon  on 
ClTU  Bights I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  testimony  .  .  (concerning) 
problems  of  employment  dlscrlmlMUon. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  performs  a  unique  function  among 
S!  sev^l  M.ral  agencies  =^««»?  *''^ 
dvU  rlghu  responalbUltles.  The  CommlMlon 
la  not  an  enforcement  agency,  and  we  are 
not^mpowered  to  redress  Individual  denljJs 
^dVurlghta.  Bather,  our  P'toc'pal  "no- 
tion from  The  time  of  ""CommlMlon  ses- 
Ubiuhment  In  1967  has  ^^  .'°„^„''„!'SJ 
relaung  to  denials  of  equal  protect  on  ofUie 
U«  2d  to  report  these  ^'^^J°^^'^; 
dent,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  N^non- 
AmoM  our  statutory  duties  U  to  »PP™»> 
F^erS  policies  relating  to  equal  protecUon 
S^he  uws.  and  in  carrying  out  ^^^.'"^ 
BibUlty  one  of  our  primary  concerns  haa  b«m 
to  evJuate  the  enforcement  of  r'^'"^^^: 
discrimination  requlremenU  1° '"P'°^'?^ 
Through  hearings  and  '""estlgatlons  we 
haJrfeveloped  I  good  deal  of  tn""'^*" 
about  bow  these  requirements  are  working. 

I  would  Uk.  to  addr«s  -^"l^'f  """I 
ing  to  what  we  have  learned  "«"'  '^! /°; 
lofcement  of  Federal  contract  ~"P»"«  "I 
qulrementa  a.  Oay  affect  g"""™"  ,  "!^ 
tractors  (and  federally  assisted  construction 

"°"^S3^'b.  underatood  that  these  re- 
quirement, are  by  no  m««u  of  «<«« '^ 
..~  ,BiTir.  18*11  .  .  Federal  agencies  have 
t^n  r^^edb,  presidential  Btecutlv. 
^i«  ITSclude  in  their  contracts  a  ptovl- 

?.n  a^unng  n»<"="'""""°°  i?, '"SS^ 
mpnt  bv  (tovernment  contractors.  Thus,  tneee 
™aulreLl^ts  have  represented  consistent 
Sid  con"  nulng  Federal  policy  '« /^"^^^ 

S£rrhrLre,t's:ud7ha;n^; 
b^'^yt^ernrr^i-s^t^rA'-iS; 

Sop6rtlon  If  the  biggest  'ndustrl^  employ- 
ire  are  government  conuactora.  «;=  !»"«™ 
ft  is"  misfortune  of  the  flrat  "-P^^f  ■  ^ 
the  contract  compliance  program  baa  tailed 
to  tumults  potential.  .„, v.,  failure 

Perhaps  the  mam  reason  '".t^  '•^ 
1^  that  contractors  have  not  had  to  take  aerl- 
"uJw  the  tS«.t  of  sanctions  for  nonccra- 
Xnce  Although  In  l«>»"i '■"»°;"'  '"^I 
emment  contracts  have  been  delayed  for 
nrnTomnllance.  no  contract  has  ever  been 
TeZmS  ■^us.  a  major  «»P<f^~5J5^ 
to  ffltabush  the  credibility  of  the  '•djMl 
JS>v?mment  among  government  contr«rtor. 
never  haa  been  used. 

Further,  until  May  of  this  year,  no  pro- 
ceedings had  been  Instituted  to  debar  con- 
?^^?from  future  conwacte.  ^^J-^* 
OHlco  of  Federal  Contract  OompllMCe 
(OPCC)  commenced  proceedings  to  debar 
five  contractors  from  further  government 
contracts,  bringing  mto  play  for  the  flrat 
time  the  government's  principal  sanction  for 
noncompliance.  This,  we  thmk.  1»  enconrag- 
tag  In  that  It  symboltoes  a  movement  on  the 
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part  of  OFCC  towards  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Executive  Order. 

This  current,  more  forceful  position  of 
OFCC.  however.  Is  due,  we  think,  at  least  In 
BUbstanUsl  part  to  the  fact  that  court  deci- 
sions have  this  year,  for  the  flrat  time,  effec- 
tively enforced  the  requlremente  of  the  Exec- 
uUve  Order  and  of  Title  VTl  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  1964.  Here,  as  Id  other  areas  of 
olvll  rights,  tbe  Judiciary  has  had  to  lead  the 
way.  A  Senior  Compliance  Ofllccr  of  OPCC 
frankly  admitted  In  testimony  at  the  Com- 
mlsalon's  hearing  last  May  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama  that  by  comparison  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  courts,  OFCC 
haa  been,  in  bis  words,  "aomewhat  .  .  . 
tlnUd"  in  construing  and  applying  the  Exec- 
utive Order. 

But  even  this  advance  by  OFCC  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  similar  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  contracting  agencies 
themselves.  And  .  .  .  though  OPCC  Is  re- 
sponsible for  setting  policy  and  lor  overall 
supervision  of  enforcement.  Executive  Order 
11246  places  "primary  reeponslbUlty"  for 
contract  compliance  enforcement  on  the 
agencies  .  .  .  The  orientation  of  the  agenctee 
still  seenu  to  be  rooted  In  "voluntarism," 
and  not  enforcement,  as  the  means  for  u- 
surlng  equal  employment  opportunity. 

"Voluntarism."  (which)  has  charact«rl£ttl 
moat  of  the  life  of  contract  compliance  .  .  . 
means  seeking  to  achieve  compliance  through 
persuasion  and  voluntary  cooperation  by  em- 
ployers. This  approach  Is  useful  lu  Its  place, 
but  if  any  one  fact  emerges  clearly  from 
the  history  of  Federal  contract  compliance, 
and  Indeed  .  .  .  civil  rights  generally,  it  Is 
that  unless  constructed  upon  a  backbone  of 
strict  enforcnnent.  volunt&rism  easily  be- 
comes an  excuse  for  Inaction. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  some  ex- 
amples of  the  inadequacies  of  the  contract 
compliance  program  which  the  Commission 
haa  uncovered  In  hearings  held  within  the 
^      past  year  or  so.  Then  I  would  like  to  suggest 
^      what  we  believe  are  some  of  the  major  de- 
fect* In  the  program  as  conducted  by  both 
OFCC  and  the  contracting  agencies,  which 
.  .   .  have  contributed  to  Its  inadequacies. 
In  May,  1^67,  the  CommlEslon  conducted 
a  bearing  in  the  Bay  Area  of  San  Francisco, 
CaUfomla,  inquiring  Into  a  broad  range  of 
issues  affecting  .  .  .  (minorities)  there. 

Employment  discrimination  was  one  of 
the  main  subjects  of  Inquiry.  We  took  a 
particularly  hard  look  at  one  large  federally- 
funded  conetructlon  project,  construction 
of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system.  In 
this  construction,  the  CommisRlon  was  told, 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority  antici- 
pated grants  of  up  to  980  million  in  Federal 
funds  and  employment  of  about  8.000  people 
at  peak  construction  times.  As  of  May  1M7, 
we  fbund  no  Negroes  among  the  electricians. 
Ironworkers,  or  plumbers  engaged  on  this 
conatructlon. 

The  0«neral  Manager  of  the  Transit  Au- 
thority. B.  R.  Stokes,  was  asked  in  the  course 
of  hi*  testimony  before  the  Cornmlselon 
mh^x  be  felt  the  contractors  on  the  project 
could  do  to  increase  minority  representation 
In  Job  categories  where  the  unions  had  few 
or  no  Negro  members.  Mr.  Stokes  replied: 

"We  can  implore,  we  can  plead,  we  can 
call  to  the  attention,  we  can  do  all  of  these 
things.  We  can  make  these  things  stipula- 
tions in  our  contracts.  Beyond  this  there  is 
not  much  we  can  do,  sir." 
Mr.  Stokes  subsequently  added: 
"Our  prime  responsibility  to  the  public 
wlhch  has  voted  this  bond  authority  ffor 
construction  of  the  rapid  transit  srstem)  ts 
to  deliver  tbe  system  as  near  like  we  promised 
It  and  as  nearly  on  time  as  we  poeplbly  can 
.  .  .  There  was  not  In  that  bond  Issue  .  .  . 
a  social  cost  factor." 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  the  Federal 
official  responsible  for  coordinating  all  con- 
BtructloQ  contract  compUance  Is  the  San 
Ftandsoo  area.  Ample  evldeQce  had  appeared 
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in  the  haarlDgs  that  oonatructlon  contract 
compliance  was  yielding  remarkably  Uttle 
Increase  in  the  employment  of  minority 
workers  in  the  Bay  Area.  Commlasloner  Errln 
Griswold  .  .  .  then  asked  .  ,  .   (him) : 

"Have  the  efforts  of  yoiu:  ofBce  brought 
about  the  employment  of  one  minority 
pliixnber  in  the  San  Frandsoo  Bay  area?" 

.  .  .   (He  replied;) 

Not  to  my  knowleidge. 

Following  this  hearing,  in  September  1067. 
the  Commission  addressed  to  the  Offlce  of 
Federal  Contract  CompUance  a  memorandum 
containing  a  number  of  question*  and  reo- 
ommendatlons  regarding  Federal  contract 
compliance  In  the  construction  Industry  In 
the  San  Ftanclsco  area.  Nine  months  later 
we  received  a  reply  which  candidly  sum- 
martud  tbe  IneffecUvenesa  of  the  construc- 
tion contract  compliance  program  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  OFCC'a  memo- 
randum states : 

"[The  program]  has  resulted  in  no  known 
Increase  in  membership  In  the  mechanical 
trades.  It  was  a  casual  factor  In  tbe  develop- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Labor-funded 
training  program  for  Operating  Engineers, 
but  It  Is  not  now  clear  that  more  than  60 
Negro  youth*  wlU  enter  this  local,  which  has 
about  30.000  members  and  only  35  Negro 
members." 

Further,  in  our  September  communication 
to  OPCC  we  had  critlcleed  as  totally  inade- 
quate an  afllrmatlve  action  program  which 
was  submitted  by  a  large  contractor  on  the 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  project  and  accepted 
by  the  responsible  government  agency,  .  .  . 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  In  It*  aSlrmatlve  action 
plan,  the  contractor  had  pledged  itself  mere- 
Iv  to  remind  the  unions  of  their  equal  op- 
portunity obligations.  In  answer  to  this 
point,  OFCC  observed  that  "this  inadequate 
afllrmatlve  action  program  Indlcatels]  tbe 
limited  resources  and  understanding  of  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  under  the  Bzecu- 
tlve  Order  with  Uie  primary  recponslbUlty 
to  assure  contractor  compliance."  We  agree 
with  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  It  goes.  t7n- 
fortunately,  ...  it  (does  not  go)  far  enough. 
It  does  not  suggest  that  OFCC,  ItMlf.  might 
have  exercised  Its  own  authority  to  require 
rejection  or  improvement  of  tbe  plan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  several  other 
metropolitan  areas,  most  notably  In  Cleve- 
land and  Philadelphia,  Federal  constructaon 
contract  compliance  has  been  operated  on  a 
much  more  meaningful  basts,  requiring 
specific  results  In  terms  of  minority  employ- 
ment. The  ConuulBslon  has  not  yet  fully 
appraised  the  operation  of  these  program*. 
But  It  appears  that  this  approach  i*  being 
applied  in  only  a  few  metropolitan  areas.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  little  to  suggest  that  this 
program  will  be  expanded.  OFCC.  in  its  re- 
sponse to  .  .  .  (us)  of  last  Jnne.  said  of 
the  Cleveland  program : 

•Tliero  are  sertoua  questions  being  raised 
as  to  whether  this  program  excieeda  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  Order  In  the 
specificity  of  Its  requirements." 

We  oelleve  It  1*  a  matter  of  the  utmoat 
importance  how  these  serious  questions  will 
be  reeolved. 

In  April  and  May  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
misalon  held  a  five-day  hearing  In  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama  In  which  we  examined 
problem*  affecting  the  economic  security  of 
Negroes  In  a  predominantly  rural  le-county 
area  of  Alabama.  Negroes  in  this  area — the 
population  of  which  Is  63  percent  Ne«ro — 
have  been  displaced  from  their  former  prin- 
cipal role  as  sharecroppers  or  tenant  faimera 
raising  row  crops  such  as  cotton  and  corn. 
We  aaw  that  though  the  poverty  which 
pervades  tbe  area  as  a  whole  is  shocking, 
the  disparity  between  whites  and  Negroes  1* 
equally  shocking.  In  1060.  for  ej,ample,  in- 
come per  unit  member  of  white  families  In 
tbe  area  was  five  Umes  that  for  nonwhtte 
families.  We  found  that  Negroes  bad  been 
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largely  excluded  frosn  tbe  new  Induitzlal 
Jobs  created  in  tbe  area;  in  1967  rvporta  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Oocn- 
mlsslon  from  the  area,  Negroes  accounted 
f<M  only  23  percent  of  industrial  Jobs.  .  .  . 

We  found  that  government  contractors  in 
the  area  had  done  very  Uttle  to  Improve  the 
situation  for  the  area's  Negroes,  and  that 
many  had  contributed  algnUlcaatly  to  pat- 
tern* of  segregatloQ  and  oppression* 

One  large  government  contractor,  wlti 
several  facilities  In  the  hearing  area.  Is  Amer- 
ican Can  Company.  At  its  pulp  and  paper 
mill  in  Choctaw  County,  American  Can  had 
contracts  with  the  General  Service*  Admin- 
istration In  the  flret  three  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1968  for  more  than  11.7  million.  Wa 
found  that  of  1,550  persons  employed  at  this 
mill,  only  108.  or  7  percent,  were  Negro,  and 
that  only  .  .  .  "several"*  of  these  employee* 
occupied  skilled  jMsltlons.  TlUs  mill  draws 
Its  employees  .  .  .  from  an  area  whose  popu- 
lation Is  about  57  percent  Negro. 

On  July  15.  American  Can  Company  sub- 
tnlted  to  tbe  Oeneral  Servicea  Admlnlstra- 
tlor.  a  purported  plan  for  equal  employment 
opportunity  at  this  B41U.  On  September  6. 
OPCC  rejected  the  plan,  citing  its  failure  to 
provide  for  evaluation  of  opjKutunltles  for 
utillaation  of  minority  personnel,  and  Ita 
failure  to  provide  a  remedy  for  employees 
who  were  previously  discriminated  against. 
On  September  13.  QSA  Informed  OPCC  that, 
nonetheless,  it  was  accepting  the  plan  s* 
(being  In)  adequate  compUance  with  tbe 
Executive  Order.  At  last  word.  OFCC  bad 
not  responded  to  OSA'a  letter. 

Since  1060.  American  Can  Company  also 
ba*  owned  a  company  town  In  the  h wring 
area,  at  Bellamy,  Alabama.  Till*  town  pro- 
vided rental  housing  for  employees  of  the 
company's  nearby  saw  mill.  We  found  thla 
town  to  be  totaUy  segregated.  W*  found 
that  only  8  of  the  133  Negro  houses  had 
running  water  and  Inside  toUet  facUltlea. 
while  every  white -occupied  house  had  run- 
ning water  and  Inaide  toilets.  We  found  thai 
there  were  several  segregated  churches,  two 
segregated  swimming  pools,  and  a  company- 
owned  Negro  school  house.  A  Negro  worker 
employed  at  the  Bellamy  saw  mUl  for  the 
past  34  years  tastlfled  that  the  town  wa* 
"Just  about  in  tbe  same  shape"  when  be  first 
came  there  In  1843  aa  It  Is  at  prwent. 

FlnaUy.  we  found  that  although  270  ei 
the  340  employees  at  American  Can's  Bel- 
lamy aaw  miU — (doing)  work  which  U  tra- 
ditional for  Negrose  in  the  South — were 
Negro,  the  highest  position  held  by  any 
Negro  employee  wa*  Aseletant  6upen-lsor. 
and  that  was  a  position  to  which  two  Negro 
employees  bad  been  appointed  Ju*t  two 
weeks  prior  to  our  hearing. 

Dp  to  the  time  of  our  bearing,  no  General 
Services  Adm  lalstratlon  contract  compliance 
oOcer  ever  had  made  a  compliance  inspec- 
tion at  Bellamy. 

In  July  and  Augiist  of  this  year.  American 
Can  Company  submitted  to  GSA  a  aerie*  of 
propoasOs  for  dealing  with  conditions  in  the 
town  at  Bellamy.  None  of  these  proposals 
were  found  oco^table  by  OPCC.  On  October 
4,  GSA  accepted  a  modified  versloa  of  the 
Company's  first  proposal.  Both  the  original 
and  the  final  versions  of  this  proposal  were 
based  on  a  gift  of  the  bouse*  to  occufMOit*, 
and  a  gift  of  the  church  buildings  and  swim- 
ming pools  to  tbe  reepectlve  church  congre- 
gaUons — In  short,  a  perpetuation  of  t2ie 
segregation  which  the  company  had  main- 
tained. One  of  tbe  changes  mode  in  the  pro- 
posal, as  first  submitted,  was  that  approval 
by  OTCC  wa*  no  longer  to  be  required.  It 
appears  that  OFCC  never  sought  to  review 
this  modified  plan  and  the  plan  has  now 
been  put  into  effect. 


*Report  on  theee  hearings  j*  "Cycle  to 
Nowhere,"  Issued  by  U.S.  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rights. 
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Wa  WTOW  to  OPOO  on  Octobw  M,  and 
.gSS  ^November  U.  r«,u«tlng  It  to  «- 
JSS  It.  p«Klon  and  lt«  P"I»«f„"=°™f^ 
Luon  in  the  Bellamy  matter:  to  date  we 
bine  received  no  reply. 

Another  government  contractor  m  «i« 
v.-?5^.  ni»r  wltJi  a  plant  located  at  Tort. 

^"^pany  doe.  moat  °' 't- P'""^*  "^ 
under  contract  wltb  toe  Oovenunent  Print- 

"1:St"mony  b,  comp<my  omclal.  dlscl^ 
that  loral  JfpUcanta  lor  emplo>-ment  at  Mc- 
G^rSr^W.  lntervl.w«l  by  the  may  or 
ZtTcrt..  Alabuna.  The  "'"P'^y-.^J!!^ 
told,  received  Irom  the  mayor  an  advlaory 
iJSiaUon-  on  the  applicant's  pownUal  abU- 
5rSaP«:ter.  •and  m  on."  The  .Myor  ^  IJ 
Si  OT^ot  a  clothing  .tore  m  ^orl  whl^ 
S  been  the  target  ol  demonstration,  by 
SfmhTr.  Of  the  NeVo  community  ^"'^  "^ 
ii  tillure  to  hire  blaclt  people.  We  Havejanoe 
Sen  informed  that  the  company  hw  dU- 
oonUnued  thl.  Interview  poUcy.  ^' ^ 
t^  tesamooy  that  the  mayor  and  corn- 
s'official,  till  Negro  applicant,  for  «m- 
Soyment  that  they  do  not  approve  of  per- 
Kiengnglng  in  civil  right,  '''■""i^""'?^; 
^  emp^ee  of  the  company  testlBed  that  be 
Sew  ot  no  McOreogr  employee  who  h»d  par- 
aclpat«l  in  a  dvU  right.  demon.t™tlon. 

Dan  River  Mill.,  another  large  g"""™"' 
contractor  In  the  bearing  ar«.  ■^■^.'f  »='^^ 
M^fr.rm.  tor  the  Armed  Forces.  At  a  Dan 
mver  Mills  pltSt  In  Greenville,  Alab^na,  we 

STat  whit*  -^p'oy**  "':;^,;r^iS 

ricuiuea  on  the  Inalde  ot  the  building,  while 
S^o  employee,  u»d  facUlU«  on  the  out- 
SSf  We  «ked  a  wltne«.  a  N««f°/"^'^ 
^ployed  at  the  plant.  "><«J>",Si^ft° 
m\a  not  to  i»e  tue  IMlde  facUltte.  and  he 

"^^tis  not  told  that  1  oouldnt  ""  "T  f* 
the  facUltlea.  I  wa.  JiMt  pointed  out  the  one 

"•^Mme  witness  lestlfled  that  althmgh 
tb^  WM  a  drtnlclng  fountain  In  the  plant. 
S^t^Id  that  the  other  Negro  employeea 
SU~g«  a  Co*,  bottle  to  dnnk  out  ot^"  The 
SSr i»nag.r  of  the  mill  teetlfled  that  be 
Sm  u^w^rTol  any  .egregatlon  In  the  pli^ 
We  found  that  ot  the  approilmately  SOO 
eJpW^  at  the  Dan  IU«r  »""»  °j;~°:'"' 
Dlmt,  only  3  were  Negro-a  watchman^  a 
S^bou«Lm,  and  a  truc«  drtrer  who 
JSSTm  »•  a  janitor.  The  "egro  ■wltn«..  ^r- 
i^ly  employed  at  the  plant.  teatlOed  that 
M  was  hired  a.  a  weaver-learner  In  the  fall 
St  ISM  but  that  he  wa.  lubaequently  a.- 
2«^;^»  a.  a  .weeper,  and  that  he  quit 
^^ra.  1967.  becauM  he  felt  that  by  re«on 
S  bL  r;«»  he  never  would  be  promoted  to 
«Bver  A  young  Negro  girl,  a  Mnlor  at  the 
J^™  high  Kh<^l  in  OreenvUle.  told  u.  . 
-M^t  of  the  Negroe.  mow  they  arent 
g«ng  to  be  hired  for  anything  but  .weeping 
the  floor    K  they  Just  dont  go  out  there 

Another   laree    government   contractor   In 
thC^eiSfng  «la  1.  Alabama  Power  Company, 
whl^  P^  about  »a  5  million  a  y«ir  un- 
;^   .  ^JSct   with   the    0'°«*,  «f!'^" 
Admlnl«r.Uon    The  company  'f P'°y"^fr 
«.r»n.l  of  thoee  472  are  Negro.  About  thrt.- 
SJS?h.  of  the  Negro  .mplG,«.  -ff J^""" 
rtUled  poaltlona.  In  IBflB,  ot  the  company  . 
more    than    1300    cr«ft«nen.    )urt    3    wne 
^^Z„:  tWT>  year.  lat«.  at  the  time  of  the 
hSlni  the  number  of  Negro  craftanen  had 
?SS  by  one.  to  Jour.  Prom  19*7  to  USB.  we 
found,  the  proportion  of  the  company  .male 
emplo^  -ho  are  Negro  actually  d»cl  ned. 
we  l^d  that  the  company  «111  maintain. 
Kuregated  taclUtle.  at  location,  in  Blrmlng- 
iS.    Alabama.  Alter  neld  Inveatlgatlon^f 
toe  company  In  early   1967,  OSA  contr«:t 
compliance  staff  reported  flndlng  patMm.  of 
ie.trlcted  minority  group  employment  and 
.u(Ke.ted  that  admlnlrtrauve  action  against 
thToompany  diould  be  coniddered.  Noneth.- 
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lea.,  at  toe  time  of  our  ""^K' '?A'®°' ^!,' 
quate  corrective  action  had  not  been  t^eCL 
Indeed,  the  company  official  responsible  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  testified  at 
oir  hearing  toat  OSA'.  1987  "ttew.  bad 
resulted  only  in  .  .  .  "nominal  .uggestlon. 
that  were  adhered  to.  and  that  he  under- 
stood  Alabama  Power  Oo»P"''' ^''.1^. ,""" 
alven  .  .  a  ■•dean  bill  of  health. ••  At  the 
5re«nt  time.  17  month,  after  the  OSA  In- 
vestlgatlons,  and  8  month,  after  our  hearing. 
Alabina  Power  Company  still  ha.  not  cor- 
rected these  condiuon.  of  racial  exclusion, 
restriction,  and  segregation. 

Another  large  OS  A  contactor  In  the  hear- 
ing area  whose  officials  testified  that  toey 
believe  toelr  company  Is  In  compUance  with 
feder»l  equal  employment  requirements  Is 
Allied  Paper  Company,  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  located  In  Jactson,  Alabama.  The  per- 
Kinnel  manager  teeUBed  that  there  are  47 
Negroes  out  of  a  total  ot  (about)  445  employ- 
ees; and  that  none  ot  the  Negroea  are  clerical 
or  supervisory  personnel. 

PoUowlng  our  hearing,  on  June  4.  oaa  ac- 
taowledged-ln  response  to  ""f,^'"'"^- 
that  AlUed  Papers  performance  did  r^otmMt 
the  requirements  of  toe  EiecuUve  Order 
and  stated  toat  It  would  take  action  to  bring 
toe  company  Into  compUance  Jh"*  «|«° 
followed  toe  and  ot  red  tape  and  delay  which 
too  often  is  found  In  dvU  rights  enforce- 
ment, ^  .w  *  »i 

(Shortly  toereafterl  OSA  learned  that  Al- 
lied Paper  Company  had  become  the  subsidi- 
ary of  T  large  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tractor Accordingly.  OSA  determined  that 
enforcement  should  be  turned  over  to  toe 
I>efenEe  Department,  and  forwarded  the  file 
to  (It).  But  .  .  .  (DOD)  compliance  offi- 

cials' in  turn  determined  that  GSA  ahould 
continue  to  handle  toe  esse  ""«1  '?•'''- 
aclendss  were  remedied.  On  Septembw  M^ 
uSTrSponslble  DOD  official  wrote  to  OFCC 
rtSuMSnTthat  It  cause  Allied  Paper  Oom- 
laiy  »  be  transferred  back  to  OSA.  Nine 
Week,  later  DOD  officials  reported  that  toey 
were  stUl  awaiting  a  response  to  this  letter. 

From  the  experience  toe  Commlstfon  has 
gained  In  Its  hearings  and  Investigations  t 
UQUlW  clear  that  federal  contract  compU- 
Lc*  IS  not  the  eHectlve  force  It  shoiUd  to 
in  SMurlng  equal  employment  opportunity 
£»^ot  to*  resKjns  for  Itt  failure,  are  readily 

"''o^e'^vlous  reason  Is  toe  gross  Inadequacy 
of  stall.  The  OFCC.  lor  example,  wlto  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  overall  poUcy 
fSr  all  phases  of  the  contract  compliance 
operatloS.  wlto  reeponalbUlty  for  P«t'clpat- 
IM  in  toe  more  significant  contract  com- 
pliance neogtlatlon.  conducted  "Jto  ,">? ''l''' 
ual  contractora.  and-alnce  May  of  this  year— 
with  r««ionjUblllty  for  «°'<""i''«  »'' „": 
barment  proceedings,  has  a  «»«  °'  '^.P"^ 
fesslonals  to  carry  out  toese  'fP?"" 5^"" 
The  Defense  Depertment.  at  the  Ume  ^ 
the  oommlsslona  hMirlng  In  MontgomMT. 
Alabama,  had  a  ooatract  compUance  staff  of 
n  profe«lonals  with  responsibility  lor  mon- 
luirlng  the  compliance  of  more  than  flflOO 
^n^tors  taciutles  In  the  Kven  •»"•  "" 
Puerto  Rico  toat  make  up  Its  Soutoeaat  re- 

*' ™  OSA  contract  compliance  operattonls 
much  smaller  than  that  of  to.  Defend  De- 
parunent  and  le«  reglonallaed.  To  «ipervlse 
eTual  employment  opportunity  m^A  oon- 
tAot.  m  toe  amount  ot  .1360.500.000.  at  toe 
time  of  our  hearing.  OSA  provided  three  pro- 
fessionals in  Washington  and  10  compliance 
investigators  m  to.  field.  On.  lh™>tlBator 
covered  the  entire  seven  State  Southeaw 
region,  devoting  a  portion  ot  his  time  to  mat- 
ters other  toan  contract  oompllanoe. 

This  lack  of  Stan  has  had  obvious  effects 
in  term,  of  toe  abUlty  of  the  agencies  to 
conduct  iMpectlons  to  determine  compU- 
ance.  We  leaioad  at  our  hearing,  for  ex- 


ample, that  In  toe  Defense  Departments 
aoutheart  region.  In  the  two  and  one-quar- 
ter years  from  January,  1968,  untU  the  tune 
of  our  hearing  last  May,  Just  437  DefenM 
contractor  faculties  In  the  Southeast  region 
had  been  visited.  Considering  the  fact  that 
responalWUty  tor  these  visits  was  earned  out 
by  a  mere  U  profeaalonals,  this  might  ba 
considered  an  Impressive  total.  It  also  should 
be  understood,  however,  toat  this  repre- 
sented lew  than  8  percent  of  listed  Defense 
contract  facilities  In  the  region. 

It  was  estUnated  that  nationwide.  OSA 
had  subjected  about  10  percent  of  Its  con- 
tract faculties  to  compliance  visits  In  toa 
one  and  one-half  years  preceding  our  hear- 
ing Referring  to  this  relation  between  staff 
size  and  workload,  an  experienced  GSA  con- 
tract compliance  official,  testifying  at  toa 
Commission's  hearing,  described  QSA's  sys- 
tem of  compliance  reviews  as  •sort  of  a 
hit  and  mis.  tomg."  .  .  .  (Wie  question 
whether  OSA  permits  this  kind  of  casual 
approach  to  Inspection.  In  area,  other  toan 
clvU  rights. 

But   even   this  does   not    tell   toe  whole 
story.  Effective  contract  compliance  enforce- 
ment requires  much   more  than   an  Initial 
compliance  Inspection.  Defense  Department 
contract  compUance  official,  estimated  that 
noncompUance  Is  found  In  85   percent   ot 
compUance   visits  m  the  Southeast  region: 
In  aU  such  cases,  toe  company  Is  required 
to  take  step,  to  come  Into  compUance.  But 
thl.  mean,  that   follow-up  visits  must  be 
made  to  determme  whether  toe  faculty  Is  In 
fact   coming   Into   compUance.   We  learned 
that  in  toe  16  months  prior  to  our  hearing. 
In  the  Defense  Departments  Southeast  re- 
gion, contract  compliance  officers.  In  95  per- 
cent ot  toeU-  compliance   mspectlons.  said 
that  a  follow-up  Inspection  was  necessary; 
(yet)  In  only  10  percent  of  the  cases  was  a 
toUow-up  inspection  actually  made.  On  this 
point,  there  was  toe  following  exchange  at 
our  Alabama  hearing  with  the  head  of  DOD 
contract  compUance  In  toe  SoutoeaW  region. 
Queitfon;  Do  you  think  that  |thel  com- 
panies that  you  weren't  able  to  revisit,  but 
companies    where   you    did    find    some    de- 
flclende.  and  wrote  to  them  about  the  de- 
flclencles.  do  you  toUik  that  they  are  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  what  the  consequences 
of  n^t  complying  are? 

ATuwrr:  No.  WeU,  let  me  phraM  It  this 
way  I  do  not  beUeva  that  you  should  ever 
teU  a  company  toat  you  are  going  to  revisit 
them  unlea  you  I  do]  ...  toey  are  human 
beings  like  we  are. 

Moreover,  we  learned  at  our  bearing  toat 
under  a  new  policy  InstltHted  In  January. 
1968  the  Department  of  Defense  was  making 
foUow-up  mspectlons  only  at  fadUtlea  lo- 
cated m  metropolitan  areas,  despite  the  fact 
that  more  toan  half  the  large  Defense  De- 
partment contractor  taciutlee  (toose  with 
100  or  more  employees)  In  the  Soutoeart 
region   are   located   outalde  of  metropoUtan 


eas.  ^ 

Inadequacy  of  staff  la  only  one  ntaon  why 
contract  compliance  enforcement  ha.  not 
been  effective.  Failure  to  systematlcaUy  col- 
lect the  data  necesary  to  determine  compU- 
ance inadequacies  In  pre-award  reviews,  and 
the  failure  ot  OPOO  to  provide  positive 
leadership,  also  have  been  Important  fsotors. 

Above  aU the  timidity  on  toe  part 

ot  toe  federal  government  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  Important  factor. 

On  Inadequacy  of  reporting  .y.tems.  toe 
only  method  for  renewing  the  employment 
practice,  of  government  contractors,  apart 
from  oompllanoe  InapecOona.  Is  toe  u»  of 
report,  submitted  «>y  toe  contractor,  toem- 
Mlves.  The  present  system  of  reporting  la 
wholly  Inadequate. 

Companies  covered  by  'ntle  VH  of  toe 
1984  Act.  and  oompanle.  wlto  substantial 
federal  contracts,  are  reqmred  to  robmlt  an- 
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Dually  an  amploymeot  data  nport  called  toa 
"tSO-l"  form.  The  report  give,  employee 
.tatlstlcs,  by  race  or  national  origin,  for 
each  of  toe  employer's  faclUtlea.  The  daU  In 
general  use  are  outdated;  federal  agencies 
are  stiU  relying  principally  on  data  from 
forms  submitted  In  1966.  Moreover,  toe 
agencies  do  not  have  report,  covering  all  toe 
facUltlea  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
While  GSA  baa  respon£lblltty  tor  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  contractor  facilities,  OSA  told  us 
toat  It  ha.  In  Its  flies  EEO-1  forms  covering 
only   1.800  facilities. 

Of  even  greater  algnlfloance  1.  toe  fact  toat 
current  racial  data  on  appUcatlons,  hiring, 
and  promotions,  vrhlch  are  crucial  for  evalu- 
ating present  employment  poUdes.  are  not 
systematlcaUy  gatoered.  The  official  respon- 
sible for  admlnlnering  DOD  contract  com- 
pUance In  toe  area  comprised  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  portion,  oi  nelght»rlng 
Statee,  told  u.  that  leu  than  a  doeen  of  hi. 
1300  faclUtle.  were  at  present  submitting 
special  compUance  report.  detalUn«  such 
current  data. 

Also,  toere  Is  no  satisfactory  system  for 
Informing  contract  compliance  officers  of  the 
faculties  for  which  they  are  re.pon.lb1a. 
OSA.  for  example,  relies  chiefly  on  a  listing 
which  Is  now  more  toan  two  years  old;  there 
are  hundreds  of  companies,  representing 
thousands  of  different  contractor  facUltlea. 
for  which  GSA  has  contract  compliance  .  .  . 
(responslbiuty  but  which  do  not  appear  In 
Its  contract  compliance  listings.)  Bmllarly. 
we  learned  toat  toougb  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Soutoeast  region  has  contract 
compliance  responsibility  for  tooiisands  of 
subcontractor  faculties,  toerc  faciutles  ap- 
pear In  no  Ustlng  made  avaUoble  to  South- 
east region  compliance  officials. 

In  addition,  (toere  Is)  the  Inadequacy  ot 
pre-award  reviews.  Under  toe  program  ot 
"pre-award"  compliance  Inspection.,  any 
company  which  1.  to  receive  a  publldy  ad- 
vertised federal  contract  of  91  imUlon  or 
more  must  be  Inspected  and  cleared  for  equal 
employment  compliance  within  no  more 
than  six  months  prior  to  sward.  In  testimony 
at  the  Alabama  hearing,  contract  compliance 
officials  strongly  endorsed  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness ot  this  pre-award  program;  a  De- 
fense Department  official  stated  that  In  al- 
most all  cases  contract  compliance  officers 
enjoy  a  much  better  bargaining  position  on 
equaj  employment  opportunity  before  a  con- 
tract is  signed  than  after  It  has  been  signed. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  In  part  because  of  the 
Indequacy  of  compliance  staff,  a  IX)D  official 
stated  that  40  to  SO  percent  of  the  Inspec- 
tions made  supposedly  under  the  pre-award 
program  In  the  Southeast  region,  are  In  fact 
made  several  days  or  even  weeks  after  the 
oontract  has  been  let. 

The  result  1.  that  new  contracts  are  en- 
tered Into  wlto  companies  which  are  not  In 
compliance  wth  toe  Executive  Order.  For 
example,  a  Defenae  Department  compliance 
officer  reported  as  follow,  after  hi.  compli- 
ance inepectlon  of  a  DOD  contractor  facu- 
lty In  the  hearing  area. . . 

"Subject  taciuty  Is  located  In  ...  [a  county 
which]  has  a  nonwhlte  population  of  ap- 
joroxlmately  50  percent.  ,  .  .  (Oln  3  February 
1987.  the  company  was  awarded  a  contract 
for  {more  toan  92  million  1  covering  the  man- 
ufacturing of  men^s  cotton  denim  trouseis. 
Based  upon  the  nature  and  extent  ot  toe  de- 
fldendes  not«d  during  this  survey,  subject 
faciuty  was  not  In  an  awardable  position 
for  receiving  the  aforementioned  contract.^' 
Executive  Order  (11246)  gives  to  toe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  responslbuity  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  federal  contract  compliance 
program.  The  Order  directs  the  Secretary 
to  "adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  is- 
sue such  orders  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate"  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot 
toe  Order.  The  Secretary  ot  Labor  discharges 
this  duty  largely  through  the  Department 
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of  LftDor's  Office  of  Fedenl  Contmcrt  Oom- 
pU&nce. 

OPCC's  most  Important  responslMlity  la  to 
Mt  out  for  tb«  guidance  of  contncton  and 
contracting  agencies  clew  substantlTe  re- 
qulremcnte.  Apart  from  directives  on  teetlng 
and  Begregated  faclUtlea.  however.  OPOC  baa 
provided  little  such  guidance.  For  example, 
the  single  moet  Important  subetajitlTe  re- 
quirement of  the  Executive  Order  Is  that 
contractors  adopt  programs  of  afOnnatlve  ac- 
tion toward  equal  employment  opportunity. 
Yet  OPCC  has  not  made  clear  to  the  con- 
tracting agencies  or  to  contractors  what  tbls 
requirement  means.  We  are  convinced  that 
such  coordination  and  leadership  are  easen- 
tlal  If  the  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram l£  to  become  effective. . . . 

The  need  for  effective  leadership  by  OFCC 
can  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  strength 
of  the  forces  wortlng  against  effective  eon- 
tract  compliance  programs.  For  both  the 
government  agencies  and  the  oontracton, 
effective  contract  oompllanoe  policies  may 
at  times  be  Inconvenient  and  at  times  even 
costly. 

In  short,  lack  of  staff  and  other  inadeqtia- 
clee  In  enforcement  not  only  are  causes  of 
the  relative  Ineffectlvenese  of  the  contract 
compliance  program,  they  also  reflect  the 
deep&eated  reluctance  of  all  partlee  oon'- 
cerned  to  up^et  the  status  quo.  Bualnees  and 
government  have  enjoyed  a  comfortable  re- 
lationship over  the  years  through  govern- 
ment contracte,  and  the  Und  of  change  in 
the  status  quo  that  an  effective  contract 
compliance  program  requires  Is  uncomfort- 
able, even  painful.  But  It  Is  a  dUBctilt  truth 
that  in  contract  compliance,  as  In  other  areas 
relating  to  the  rights  of  minorities  In  this 
country,  we  are  now  well  past  the  point  where 
painless  programs  can  be  particularly  rele- 
vant. On  the  contrary,  the  palnleea.  Ineffec- 
tive program  may  be  worse  than  none  at 
all,  since  it  may  become  a  ruse,  a  camou- 
flage for  inaction.  Por  this  reason,  we  think 
the  greatest  damage  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Executive  Order  has  been  done  by  thoee— in 
government  and  In  business — who  have 
seemed  to  support  the  cause  but  have  not 
allocated  the  resources,  or  taken  the  Arm 
stand,  necessar>-  for  an  effective  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  dlfictisslon,  particularly  in  recent  months, 
over  what  private  enterprise  should  be  doing 
to  assure  equal  rights,  especially  in  the  area 
of  Job  opportunities.  We  agree  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  assume  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  it  has  In  the  past.  In  our  view, 
however,  government  has  an  even  greater 
refiponsiblUty.  We  have  tried  to  show  how  in 
one  critically  Important  are»— contract  com- 
pliance— this  responslblUtT  i^^s  not  fully 
been  carried  out. , . . 

Mr.  Rtan.  Bow  do  we  change  the  attitude 
of  the  government  offidols  who  ore  charged 
with  the  reeponslbiuty  for  enforcing  the  Ei- 
ecuUve Order? 

Mr.  Six>ANC.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
there  are  several  problems  of  credibility  in- 
volved. One  we  tried  to  point  out  Is  a  lack 
of  credibility  of  stanoe  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment among  the  contractors  because  no 
contract  ever  has  been  terminated.  There, 
also,  I  think,  is  a  lack  of  credibility  on  the 
part  of  the  overall  government  position  with- 
in the  federal  government  Itself  among  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government,  thoee  who 
have  been  around  a  long  time  and  who 
have  seen  these  Executive  Orders  come  and 
go  and  have  seen  policies  come  and  go  and 
have  seen  heads  of  agencies  come  and  go. 
.  .  .  Nothing  very  much  Is  likely  to  upset 
them. 

I  think  we  need  some  examples.  .  .  .  First 
of  all.  among  the  government  contractors, 
such  as  terminating  a  few  contracts  where 
there  are  flagrant  violations  and  refusal  to 
amend  tbelr  ways.  Secondly,  I  think  we  need 
acme  examples  within  the  Federal  estabUah* 
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ment.  I  think  we  nilgjht  tary  some  flzlnsa  to 
demonstrate  the  CT»dlblUty  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

There  Is  another  problem  Involved  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tendency  not  to  upset  the 
status  quo  between  private  industry  and  the 
Federal  Oovermnent,  It  is  a  question  at 
where  the  pressures  are  coming  from.  As  you 
know,  federal  officials  are  human  beings  and 
they  respond  to  prgssures,  and  in  the  area 
of  dvil  rights— and  It  Is  not  limited  to  con- 
tract compliance  by  any  means,  but  It  ex- 
tends to  Just  about  every  other  area — pres* 
sures  tend  to  come  to  oppose  strict  enforce- 
ment, or  any  kind  of  enforcement  of  clvU 
rlgbta  laws.  .  .  . 

I  think  these  beanngs  by  this  cconmlttee 
are  very  useful.  I  think  a  continuation  of 
these  bearings  and  a  continuation  of  pres- 
sures from  the  other  side  might  also  be  use- 
ful in  ivglng  these  agencies  on  to  much 
more  meaningful  action.  But  without  pres- 
sures from  the  side  of  tboee  who  are  in  favor 
of  civil  rights  enforcement.  It  is  going  to 
be  awfully  difficult  for  thoee  In  Federal  Oov- 
emment, those  whose  intentions  are  good, 
to  move  very  far  or  very  fast. 

Mr.  Btak.  I  think  what  you  say  baa  valid- 
ity. Certainly  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
convened  these  hearings  was  because  wo 
believed  that  pressure  should  be  exerted, 
that  aie  regularly  oonstltuted  oommltteee 
of  the  Congress  should  bold  hearings  and 
explore  this  whole  question.  ...  I  think 
this  is  an  area  in  which  the  Congreas  could 
play  a  very  Important  role.  .  .  .  Certainly 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  here 
today. 

The  question,  however,  I  think  comes  back 
again  ...  to  whether  there  1b  a  real  .  .  . 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  this  it  seems  to  me  bas  to  flow 
from  the  very  top.  If  from  the  top  it  la 
tnown  throughout  government  that  there  la 
going  to  be  an  insistence  upon  cCectlve  en- 
forcement of  a  Preetdentlal  Directive,  then 
if  it  isnt  enforced,  there  will  be  an  ao- 
countabuity  and  heads  will  roll.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Slo&ne.  (W)e  do  have  the  OFOO.  hope- 
lessly undermanned  right  now.  It  does  hare 
the  authority,  though,  to  Issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  overrule  the  agencies.  I  tJUnk 
this  operation  has  to  t>e  beefed  up.  because 
I  think  that  no  matter  how  strong  the 
stands  of  each  indlvldtial  agency  will  be — 
I  think  It  win  likely  vary  irocn  agency  to 
agency— you've  got  to  give  last  authority  to 
somebody  outside  the  agency  that  ha£  the 
contracting  responsibility  and  this  should 
be  OFXx:,  and  I  tblnk  it  should  be  beefed  up 
considerably. 

So  I  think  on  these  two  points  the  pro- 
gram could  be  strengthened  considerably:  a 
strong  stance  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
with  some  d^nonstrstlons  that  he  reaUy 
means  it,  and,  also,  a  beefing  up  of  the  oper- 
ation of  OPCC  which  does  have  overall 
responslbuity.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Btan.  Would  you  recommend  putting 
either  in  OFCC  or  In  another  Independent 
agency  the  power  which  now  resides  In  the 
contracting  agencies  so  that  the  contracting 
agencies,  which  are  essentially  attuned  bo 
doing  business  with  the  concerns,  don't  have 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  cJvU  rights? 
Mr.  Sloane.  I  think  that  it  really  is  neces- 
sary in  the  last  analysis  .  .  .  I  think  that  au- 
thority has  to  be  put  In  the  agency  that 
doesn't  have  a  self-interest  in  continuing 
the    contracts    regardless    of    anything. 

Mr.  Rtan.  .^re  there  contractors  now  do- 
ing business  with  the  government  who  have 
been  cited  either  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  by  State  FEPC's  or  by  the  Equal  Ba- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission  as  vlola- 
tors  of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  Gxoss.  (T)here  have  been  debarment 
proceedings  commenced  ...  in  five  cases. 
There  were  Ave  in  May  and  I  think  there 
have  been  one  or  two  since.  60  that  In  a 
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MOM.  th«  ««n«lon  hM  been  »ppUe<l.  slnM 
th0  deb»rnMnt  notice  which  Inlllatca  the«e 
proceedings  la  the  Inltuuon  of  the  lanc- 
tlon.  And  the  current  sutua  of  these  Ave.  or 
the  •e»erml  Kldltlon*!.  or  coutm  »»rle«  I'm 
not  up  on  each  one.  but  In  Bome  cases  I  thin* 
lh»t  there  either  have  been  or  hopefully 
shortly  will  be  agreement  reached  with  the 
contractor  which  OFCC  will  accept.  So  that, 
m  effect,  the  Imposition  of  the  sanction  will 
have.  1  think,  produced  quite  a  definite 
result  as  far  as  moving  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Rtan.  What  are  those  five  cases? 
Mr.  Gaoss.  The  five  that  I  have  originating 
la  May— the  firm  called  Allen-Bradley,  a 
Milwaukee  firm:  .  .  Tlmken  Boiler  Bearing: 
Bethlehem  Steel.  In  a  plant  In  the  Baltimore 
area;  Pullman,  a  manufacturer  of  rolling 
stock  in  the  state  of  Alabama:  and  a  fifth 
company  .  .  . — rn>  not  sure  of  It*  full  and 
correct  name  -  .  . 

Mr.  Rt«m.  ThAt  IS  a  start,  but  are  there 
not  a  great  many  more  compAnles  which 
could  be  subjected  to  the  same  sanction? 
Mr.  Si/iANi.  I  am  confident  there  are  .  .  . 
Mr.  OB058.  What  has  happened  Is  that  the 
contracting  agencies  which  .  .  .  under  the 
Executive  Order  have  the  primary  respon- 
alblUty  for  enXorcmg  the  Executive  Order 
have  not  undertaken  the  burden  of  these 
debarment  proceedings.  And  this  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  OPCC  Is  unable  to  carry 
out  Its  Job.  it  has  the  burden,  along  with 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  l^bor. 
to  actually  litigate  these  debarment  proceed- 
ings, which  it  simply  Is  not  capable  of  do- 
ing. 

So  .  .  .  this  is  by  no  means  the  way  the 
program  should  be  working.  It  abould  be 
the  contracting  agencies  themselves  through 
their  compliance  operations  who  are  under- 
taking this  burden.  So  .  .  .  this  Is  by  no 
nMans  an  adequate  start.  .  .  . 


KK.  oaaaxs  cuuuc 
Mr.  Clarlc  was  Director  of  Contract 
Compliance,  Navy,  from  March  1965,  to 
March  1966.  He  then  served  as  Director 
of  Contract  Compliance.  Department  of 
Defease,  from  March  1966.  until  June 
1967,  at  which  time  he  resigned. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  largest  number  of  com- 
panie  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  three-fourths  of  all  Federal 
supply  and  service  contracts  are  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  common-Items  sup- 
ply agency — the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
or  DSA — alone  has  over  80,000  em- 
ployees. 

The  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment of  goods  for  fiscal  year  1968 
amounted  to  $43.8  billion.  It  has  some 
20,000  prime  contractors  and  100,000 
subcontractors.  Barrj-  J.  Shillito,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics.  ha«  pointed  out  that 
-some  5,300  cities  and  towns  have  at 
least  one  plant  or  company  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  armed  services."— Two  Na- 
tional Journal.  No.  10.  page  508.  March  7. 
1970. 

The  Defense  Department's  contract 
compliance  machinery  has  undergone 
two  major  organizational  upheavals 
since  October  1965.  Prior  to  that  time, 
each  of  the  three  military  services  had 
Its  own  separate  contract  compliance 
unit  There  was  also  a  Department-wide 
compliance  imit  for  common-items  pro- 
curement in  the  DSA.  Each  unit  was  or- 
ganized   and   operated   on   a   different 
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basis.  Under  the  flnt  major  leorganiza- 
tion,  the  three  military  services  and  the 
DSA  were  directed  to  consolidate  ttieii 
contract  compliance  actlvitt«B  into  a  sin- 
gle unit. 

The  consolidated  contract  compliance 
function  was  Initially  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  who  has  gen- 
eral rt»ponslbllity  for  all  Pentagon  civil 
rights  matters.  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed 
head  of  tills  consolidated  division  In 
March  1966.  The  contract  compliance 
program  under  this  arrangement  had  a 
headquarters  complement  of  16  profes- 
sionals. Tnere  were  13  regional  offices 
with  a  total  authorized  staff  in  Sscal  1967 
of  97  professionals  and  52  clericals. 

The  second  major  reorganization  of 
the  Defense  Department's  contract  com- 
pliance function  was  ordered  May  21. 
19G7,  effective  July  1.  It  reassigned  oper- 
eting  responsibility  for  contract  compli- 
ance from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower  to  the  Defense  Contract  Ad- 
ministration Service — DCAS — which  is 
responsible  for  Defense  Department  con- 
tract management  functions.  The  serv- 
ice is  a  part  of  the  DSA.  This  transfer 
was  not  a  complete  shift  of  respotisibU- 
ity,  as  it  did  not  include  policy  direction 
and  guidance,  responsibility  for  which 
was  retained  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower. 

Mr.  Clark's  testimony  In  large  part 
concerned  the  reorganization  of  the  con- 
tract compliance  effort  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  occurred  in 
1967  and  which,  after  he  resigned,  he 
charged  "would  diminish  efforts  to 
reduce  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment"— Washington  Post,  June  11,  1967. 
page  A-5. 

In  recounting  the  history  of  contract 
compliance.  Mr.  Clark  detailed  the  ini- 
tial failings  of  the  program,  pointing  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plans  for  progress 
approach — in  other  words,  voluntarism 
by  employers,  and.  as  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  close  working  relation- 
ship of  the  military  and  industry,  neither 
of  whom  wished  to  rock  the  boat,  so  to 
speak. 

Since  June  S,  1967.  when  the  program 
was  turned  over  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  Mr.  Clark,  who  resigned  on 
June  2.  reports  that  the  compliance  pro- 
gram has  been  steadily  curtailed.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  curtailment,  he  pointed 
to  the  DSA  order  limiting  compliance 
reviews  to  those  plants  actually  engaged 
in  work  on  defense  contracts,  rather  than 
covering  all  plants  of  the  contractor,  as 
provided  by  Executive  Order  11114, 
issued  by  President  Kennedy  in  Septem- 
ber 1963.  The  result  of  this  action  by  DSA 
was  to  reduce  compliance  program  cov- 
erage by  about  70  iKrcent,  or  from  25 
million  Jobs  to  less  than  8  million. 

In  the  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Etah  and  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  described 
the  practice,  when  he  headed  the  Navy's 
program,  of  meeting  with  intransigent 
violating  contractors  in  Washington  to 
negotiate  the  Issues  In  dispute.  This 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  successful 
approach,  since  the  contractors  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  pressure  being  ap- 
plied and  the  possibility  of  sanctions  if 
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they  refused  to  comply.  One  of  the  key 
successa  Involved  the  Newport  News 
Ship  Biiilding  Co. 

Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Clark  reported. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  not  going  to  honor  rec- 
ommendations for  sanctions. 

Mr.  Clark  recommended  that  respon- 
sibility for  contract  compliance,  insofar 
as  equal  employment  opportunity  is  con- 
cerned, be  placed  In  a  separate  agency. 
totally  divorced  from  the  contract  func- 
tion, so  that  contracting  agency,  which 
Is  chiefly  concerned  with  writing  con- 
tracts, is  not  administering  a  program 
which  conflicts  with  thU  goal. 

Mr.  Clark  also  was  critical  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  noted  the  loop- 
holes In  the  system  which  ollow  a  posi- 
tion to  go  nnflUed.  even  if  a  qualified 
minority  group  member  Is  available  for 
the  Job.  He  reiterated  the  statements  of 
earlier  witnesses,  as  well,  about  the  la- 
borious protest  system,  and.  so  far  as  the 
Defense  Department  is  concerned,  he 
noted  that   that  Department   seeks   to 
avoid   hearings   by   running   extremely 
stringent  security  investigations  and  then 
relying  on  the  slightest  past  mls.'itate- 
ment  to  Justify  firing  the  complainants. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Clark  condemned 
the  "bureaucratic  labyrinth."  as  Con- 
gressman Ryan  described  It.  In  the  De- 
fense  Department,    which    shields    the 
contractors  and  enervates  any  attempt 
at  an   aggressive   contract  compliance 
program.  His  testimony  follows: 
TiwmsoHT 
Mr.  Clsbk.  X  am  happy  to  take  part  in  tills 
bearing   and   to  contribute   what   I  can  to 
broader  understanding  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  general  failure  and  decline  of  the  govern- 
ment's programs  to  establish  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

As  staff  Assistant  to  the  Director,  and 
Director  of  t»e  Contract  Compliance— EEO 
Program  at  Navy  for  nearly  three  years  and 
Director  of  the  Defense  Department's  Con- 
tract Compliance  (office)  for  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  its  being  turned  over  to  mili- 
tary control.  I  was  in  an  excellent  position 
to  observe  the  development  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  program  m  the  critical  period 
between  March  of  1063  and  June  of  1967. 

The  contract  compliance  approach  to 
achieving  equal  employment  opporttinity  was 
by  far  the  most  direct.  effecUvo  and  eco- 
nomical. The  approach  was  based  originally 
on  Executive  Order  10925.  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  Match  of  1961.  This  order, 
unlike  thoee  of  esrller  Presldenu.  carried  with 
It  the  threat  of  economic  sanctions — the 
withholding  or  cancellation  of  contracts — 
against  contractors  who  did  not  comply. 
Moreover,  the  order  was  not  limited  to  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  and  segrega- 
Uonlst  policies  and  practices,  but  insisted 
on  affirmative  action  as  weU. 

The  Order  was  limited,  however,  to  those 
facilities  of  a  contractor  actually  engaged 
In  government  work.  That  limitation  was 
removed  by  Executive  Order  11114.  Issued 
by  President  Kennedy  In  September  of  IB68. 
That  action  more  than  tripled  the  coverage 
of  Job  spaces  to  perhaps  30  million,  since 
If  government  work  was  being  dons  st  even 
one  plant  of  a  multi-plant  corporation,  all 
of  the  planu  had  to  be  In  compliance. 

While  the  80  or  more  contracting  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  were  ordered  to 
develop  competent  staffs  to  Implement  this 
program,  only  a  few  agencies  actually  re- 
sponded and  little  had  really  been  accom- 
puahsd  by  mld-18<S.  Then  wet*  tUlM  basis 
forttila. 
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First.  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  Presl- 
dftnt,  uid  charged  with  respontlbUlty  for  Uie 
program  waa  and  remains  dedicated  to  the 
Ideal  of  ■eourlng  voluntary  rather  than  eom- 
pulaory  compliance.  Thus  he  quickly  sup- 
ported an  Idea  of  an  Atlanta  attorney  named 
Trautman  to  aet  up  an  organization  of  major 
industries  vho  would  Bif^i  ao-caJl«d  Plans 
for  Progresa,  a  supposedly  solemn  covenant 
with  the  Vice  President  to  perform  above 
and  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order. 

The  fact  was  that  while  some  of  the  early 
algners  of  Plans  for  Progress  were  long-time 
leaders  In  providing  equal  opportunity,  the 
majority  were  among  the  worst  employers 
la  this  respect  and  signed  only  because  they 
oorrectly  surmised  that  this  action  would 
make  them  Immune  for  a  time  from  review 
by  the  contracting  asenclea.  This  waa  con- 
Armed  by  later  statistical  surveys  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  by  the  New  York 
bearing  conducted  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  Results  In 
these  cases  ahowed  that,  as  recently  as  last 
year,  signers  of  Plans  for  Process,  as  a  group, 
had  aooompllshed  less  than  those  who  had 
not  signed. 

Second.  The  PresldenCa  Committee,  which 
theoretically  determined  the  policy  and  di- 
rection of  the  proKium.  was  badly  torn  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  all-out  enforcement 
and  thoee  who  preached  education  and  Plans 
for  Progress.  Vice  President  Johnson  chaired 
that  Committee.  So.  In  late  1963,  John  Felld. 
the  vigorous  Eiecutlve  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  was  replaced  by  a  Johnson  choice. 
Hobart  Taylor,  a  Detroit  attorney.  Prom  that 
moment  forward,  no  agency  could  look  to 
tbe  committee  for  support  If  It  attempted 
strict  enforcement.  By  the  same  token,  no 
agency  simply  going  through  the  motions  or 
running  a  program  bad  any  fear  of  censure 
b;  the  committee. 
£  Third.  The  progrrama  at  the  Defense  De- 

3  partment   were  largely  hamstrung  by  what 

X  General   Elsenhower  described   as   the  mili- 

tary-Industrial complex.  The  big  contractors 
and  high-ranking  military  had  long  been 
wed.  and  tbe  military  was  not  dlspoeod  to 
endanger  the  marriage  over  something  »o 
alien  to  both  parties  as  meeting  the  socio- 
logical needs  of  tbe  nation.  Since  the  mili- 
tary was  directly  Involved  In  the  program  In 
the  Army.  Air  Force  and  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  only  the  Navy  program  was  allowed 
to  function  productively — only  at  Navy  were 
the  lines  of  communication  all  clvUl&n. 

This  third  fact  Involves  only  the  Defense 
Department,  but  Is  crucial  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram, because  the  Defense  Department  agen- 
cies were,  and  are,  responsible  for  two-thirds 
of  all  government  contractors  and  about  80 
percent  of  the  Job  spaces  covered  by  the 
program. 

Almost  from  the  begloolng,  there  were  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  the  equal  employment 
opportimlty  prognuna  within  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  whose  own  program  waa  de- 
scribed as  a  "non-program"  which  never 
found  fault  with  any  contractor. 

Navy  managed  to  forestall  cfforta  at  con- 
solidation three  times  between  early  19S3 
and  1966.  the  third  time  with  the  assistance 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey.  A  fourth  effort 
was  launched  In  the  summer  of  19SS  and 
the  Vice  President  was  again  prepajed  to 
block  tbe  threat. 

Then,  in  September  of  I9AS,  President 
Johnson  Issued  Executive  Order  1 1340, 
which,  on  the  surface,  appeared  to  strength- 
en and  broaden  the  pr<^am.  Tbe  Immediate 
effect,  however,  was  the  exact  reverse.  Tbe 
Vice  President,  a  leading  proponent  of  dvU 
Tights  throughout  his  public  career,  waa 
removed  from  all  authority  In  that  area. 
Surveillance  of  tbe  contractor  program  was 
downgraded  by  assignment  to  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor.  Surrelllanoo  of  the  govemmant's 
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own  hiring  practices  was  assigned  to  the  civil 
Servlos  Commission — ths  agency  responsible 
for  creating  tbe  problem  had  been  charged 
with  solving  It. 

One  month  after  the  Vice  PresldAnt  ««s 
removed  from  sutlioTlty.  the  Defense  De- 
partment ordered  the  consolidation  of  the 
EEO  programs  and.  In  early  December,  I 
was  named  director.  The  program  waa  to 
operate  under  the  Asalstant  Secretary  for 
Manpower,  bnt  I  correctly  surmised,  as 
had  the  contractor*,  that  InevltAbly  the  pro- 
gram would  fall  Into  the  bAnda  of  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency, 

The  consolidation  and  my  appointment 
did  permit  me  to  Institute  totigh  Navy  poli- 
cies among  corporations  long  accustomed 
to  the  gentle  treatment  of  the  other  Defense 
agencies.  Although  the  ooneolldatlon  lasted 
less  than  a  year  before  the  mlliury  take- 
over was  Initiated,  we  managed  to  conduct 
some  60-70  corporate-wide  reviews,  and  the 
compliance  posturs  of  moet  of  these  com- 
panies was  such  that  the  reviews  r«sutt«d 
in  40  oorporste-level  confrontaUoBs  and 
negotiations  In  our  Washington  office.  Oon- 
traotors  reviewed  during  the  year  represent- 
ed something  over  four  million  Job 
spaces,  ... 

Our  lease  on  life  was  short.  Key  contrsotors 
were  outraged  over  the  actual  enforcement 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunity  clause 
in  their  contracts.  I  assumed  policy  and  di- 
rectional control  of  the  consolidated  program 
In  March  of  1966.  Offices  and  payrolls  were 
anally  consolidated  on  August  1.  19«8.  With- 
in a  month  a  management  survey  was  Insti- 
tuted to  determine  how  to  "Improve "  pro- 
gram efficiency  and  to  determine  whether  tlie 
program  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  The  management  survey  re- 
port was  submitted  m  Pebruary.  1967,  and 
the  program,  lor  all  practical  purposes,  was 
frosen.  I  resigned  on  June  a.  1967,  three  days 
before  the  mlUtary  take-over. 

Since  that  time,  the  program  has  been 
steadily  curtfclled.  The  best  example  U  the 
recent  Defense  Supply  Agency  ordsr  Umltlng 
reviews  to  those  plants  actuaUy  engaged  In 
worn  on  contracts.  This  acoon  arbltiaiUy  re- 
duces the  program  coverage  of  Defense  by 
about  70  percent,  or  from  25  million  Job 
spaces  to  probably  less  than  eight  million. 
returning  the  program  to  the  d»ys  prior  to 
Executive  Order  11114,  Issued  In  196S.  Here 
are  some  other  examples: 

1.  Umltlng  of  rsvlews  to  plants  with  300 
or  more  employees;  ^ 

a.  Limiting  of  reviews  to  communities  with 
high  minority  group  pc()ulfttlon: 

8.  Virtual  elimination  of  coordinated  cor- 
por»te-wlde  and  industry-wide  reviews: 

4.  EUmlnatlon  of  special  programs  for  Puer- 
to Rlcans  and  American  Indians: 

6.  Elimination  of  the  special  program  for 
construction  contractor  compUanos; 

6.  Elimination  of  the  corporate-level  con- 
frontations m  WasJilngton; 

7.  Substitution  of  check  list  reviews  for  In- 
depth  reviews  and  narrative  reports: 

8  EstabllilJinent  of  boards  at  the  local  and 
naUonal  level  to  guard  against  findings  of 
non-compliance; 

9.  The  appointment  of  some  are*  directors 
with  no  previous  experience  In  tbe  field; 

10.  Firm  military  control  of  every  step  In 
the  communications  channel. 

That  IS  the  story  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Equal  Employment  Opportunity  el- 
fort  with  contractors.  It  Is  also  typical  of 
what  happened  to  ths  program  In  most  other 
sgencles.  .  .  . 

While  Plans  for  Progress  continued.  ,  .  . 
President  Johnson  more  recently  turned  for 
industry  support  to  the.  "National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,"  headed  by  Henry  Pord  n. 
who.  as  a  member  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  ths  Emwgency  Convocation  of  the 
Urban  Coftlltlon  in  Augtist  of  1967,  summed 
up  Us  attitude  tbusiy:  **Etb&  more  basic 
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than  the  responsibility  of  business  to  pro- 
ride  equal  job  opportunities  la  its  rttsponsl- 
blllty  to  stay  In  busUzea  ao  Lhac  It  can  pro- 
ride  Jobs.  .  .  .  Business  cannot  hire  more 
people  than  It  needa.  or  hire  people  who  are 
not  qualified  to  do  useful  work." 

That  attitude  is  as  patently  directed  at 
Negroee  and  other  minority  group  people  aa 
the  phrases,  "crime  In  the  streeu,"  and  "law 
and  order." 

In  summary.  X  aubmit,  aa  .  .  .  we  already 
have  enough  laws  and  Executive  Orders  on 
the  books  to  solve  hi!  of  our  problems.  If  only 
we  chose  to  enforce  tbem.  And  Lf  I  may 
phrase  that  another  way.  we  made  no  pram- 
ina  we  could  not  keep:  we  made  realistic 
necessary  promisee  we  chose  not  to  keep. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Mr.  Clark,  you  have  given  a  very 
straightforward  and  a  very  disturbing  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  tbe  contract  com- 
pliance program  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, particularly  from  your  own  peraonal 
experience  as  Director  of  that  program.  .  .  . 
Let  me  see  If  we  can  expand  on  some  of  the 
points  you  made  so  that  we  have  as  full  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
I  underatand  from  your  testimony  that  you 
so\ight  to  vigorously  enforce  the  President's 
Executive  Order,  and  Instituted  a  scries  of 
corporate  reviews  which  resulted  In  a  num- 
ber of  what  you  referred  to  as  oonfront*- 
tlons  ...  in  Waahlngton  with  the  oorpora- 
ttona.  Could  you  describe  In  more  detail 
what  was  Involved  In  these  confrontations? 
Waa  this  a  change  from  past  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  CuuLK.  Well,  the  Department  of  D»- 
fense  was  not  really  directly  Involved  with 
the  program.  The  varloua  agencies  ran  tbe 
program.  In  tbe  Department  of  Navy  in  the 
period  1963-1964,  when  we  came  upon  a  ooD- 
tractor  who  was  not  only  (not)  In  oom- 
pUance  but  not  willing  to  go  along,  we  be- 
gan tbe  practice  of  calling  them  Into  Waah- 
lngton for  a  Onal  oocferenoe.  ...  By  th* 
time  the  Defense  Department  was  consoli- 
dated .  .  . 

Mr.  Bt&n.  What  do  you  mean  by  "oonsoU- 
dauon?" 

Mr.  CLaaK.  The  merging  of  the  Army.  Nary, 
Air  Force  and  Defense  Supply  Agency  pro- 
grama  into  one  program- 
Mr.  CuLSK.  Contractors  should  have  gone 
through  the  educational  period  that  was  nec- 
essary, and  if  contractors  were  in  scrloui 
shape  and  balked  In  the  Celd  at  the  reoom- 
meodatlons  made  by  our  field  staff.  It  was 
time  then  to  call  them  promptly  Into 
Waahlngton  to  deal  with  the  situation.  We 
would  sit  down  and  negotiate  anywhere  from 
four  hours  to  two  days — and  In  the  case  of 
Newport  News,  which  was  kind  Of  a  q>eclal 
case,  for  eight  straight  days — and  exact  from 
them  specific  programs  plans  as  to  bow  they 
were  going  to  remedy  the  situation  discov- 
ered m  their  fadllUes. 

We  would  then  esUbllsh  a  deadline  date 
for  this  to  be  done  and  would  then  review 
them  again  subsequent  to  that  date.  Of 
course.  If  they  said  no  at  the  confereZLce 
table,  which  was  reasonably  rare,  then  I 
would  recommend  sanctions. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  understand  that  one  of  your 
early  successes  was  the  Newport  News  ease. 

Mr.  CulSK.  Well,  It  was  at  least  an  initial 
success.  I  have  no  Idea  what  shape  tbe  Ship- 
yard Is  in  now,  but  this  «-&5  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  methods  of  a  govern- 
ment approach  to  this  problem  that  was 
tried,  succeeded,  and  was  then  abandoned. 
This  was  a  situation  where  the  Department 
of  Navy  compliance  staff  had  conducted  an 
Intensive  review.  And  we  had  written  letters 
to  the  company  trying  to  exact  from  them 
certain  promises.  And  then  I  hsd  sent  a  let- 
ter warning  them  that  I  was  going  to  ask  for 
sanctions  agalXLst  them  by  the  wltbholding 
of  future  contracts  from  Newport  News  Ship 
Building,  which  IS  the  largest  shlpbuuoing 
concern  in  the  world,  probably.  .  .  .  Maaa- 
vbUa,  th*  Bqtisl  Employment  Oppcrtsntty 


(EEOC) 
reffrred     the 
pATtment. 
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CommiMlon.  r<»cUng  to  oo«npl»u««  br  m- 
^J^Sr^a  by  th.  NAACP.  »1«  «°«™J^ 
in    m»«tlg.uon   »nd  came   up   «"!   WB 

Bantuuv  UM  >Mne  "ol"  "»«  "•  '°^ 

got    no   cooperation.   Tbey 
t'   can     to     the     Juitloo     De- 

p,r^«u About    March    of    IWB.    the 

SJi^  Dep«tni.nt  Bled  chaise,  .gainst 
the  company.  And  »t  that  jx""-  •  ■  • 
the  once  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance loolc  the  poaltlon  that  U  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government  had  °">^' »  ?°^°| 
of  ducrlmlnatlon  or  segregation— both  were 
prevalent  there— against  a  .  .  .  contnictor  ^ . 
S«  no  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
menl  .houJd  do  business  with  that  contractor 
^*tu  the  matter  -a.  "^^"'J^  '^^■ 
ment  of  Narv  and  my  office  agreed  There- 
fore we  brought  Into  play  four  agenolM— 
(he  Department  of  Jusace.  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment opportunity  Commission,  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  and  the 
Department  of  Nary. 

We  also  had  fortunate  timing  m  this  that 
we  did  not  plan,  and  that  was  that  bids  were 
about  to  be  accepted  for  four  attack  suh- 
mannes.  Only  three  yard.  In  the  ^ountt^  can 
handle  the  bid.  They  Immediately  asked  lo 
confer  with  Navy  and  we  said,  -No.  well  all 
meet  together." 

So  representatives  of  »U  four  agencies  ne- 
Boaated  with  Newport  Kews  for  eight  straight 
days  and  came  out  of  that  with  a  complete 
desegregation  of  faculties.  (There  were  pro- 
visions providing:  m  fori  ...  a  guarantee 
that  all  records  would  be  examined  by  us.  not 
by  (Newport  News  offlclals— we  would 

examine  I.  personnel  records  to  determine 
which  Negroes  had  been  passed  over  for 
supervision.  I  (J)  ...  that  these  N*^""' 
then  would  be  ne«  in  line  for  all  openings 
for  supervision;  land  (311  that  recruitment 
for  the  apprenticeship  school,  which  was  like 
a  Junior  college  down  at  Newport  News,  wou  d 
be  frozen  until  such  time  as  they  were  able 
to  begin  approaching  a  Negro  population  In 
thatlchoo!  that  was  similar  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  yard  as  a  whole  and  the  com- 
monlty  as  a  whole— something  like  27  per- 
cent. I  believe.  Up  to  that  time,  they  had 
had  one  or  two  Negroes  In  a  year  go  through 
( the  apprenticeship  school  t . 

There  were  other  upgrodlngs  of  people  at 
the  various  Job  level  classlflcatlons.  and  so 
on.  and  Negroes  were  flrst  In  line  to  lump 
up' to  the  next  category. 

Endless  msnhours  were  spent  down  there, 
but    nevertheless,  the  agreement  was  snch 
that  It  would  literally  have  remedied  the  dls- 
-  -     -  -    over    the 
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iStwwD  myself  and  the  contractor,  and  »n 
no  case  was  a  recommendation  tor  sancUon 
approved. 

At  least  two  or  three  others  went  forward. 
Mr.  Rtak.  Tou  have  hit  upon  a  problem  in- 
ternally that  any  compliance  ofllcer  baa 
to  face  In  his  own  agency  before  you  really 
reach  the  OPCC.  Who  or  what  wm  the  poal- 
tlon that  was  responsible  oTcr  you  for  paae- 
ing  on  recommendations  for  sanctions? 

Mr.  Clasx.  WeU,  It  i»  complicated.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  Director  of  Bqual  Employment 
Opportunity  who  was  responsible  for  this 
program  and  for  the  in-house  practices.  Then. 
over  him  was  a  Deputy  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  Defense  who  was  responsible  for  civil 
rights  and  labor  relations— thus  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  other  areas  of  civil  rights  as 
well  as  the  miUtary.  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Over  htm  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  who  had  the  overall 
responsibility  for  everything,  of  course,  In 
his  shop.  Therefore.  ...  It  would  hsve  to  go 
through  two  other  layers  abo7e  me  before 
an  Assistant  Secretary  wo^Ud  ever  see  It. 
This  Is  unlike  the  Navy  procedure,  where  I 
reported  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, who  never  refused  a  recommendation 
for  sanction  filed  by  my  office. 

Mr.  RTAH.  Tou  spoke  In  your  testimony 
about  a  oalUtary  takeover.  What  exactly  hap- 
pened? How  was  the  takeover  accomplished 
procedurally? 

Mr.  Ci.Aajc  The  decision  was  made  that 
since  the  Defense  Supplv  Agency  was  re- 
sponsible through  the  Defense  Contract  Ad- 
ministration Service,  which  is  the  largest 
part  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  for  all 
dealings  with  contractors  and  for  procure- 
ment generally,  and.  therefore,  they  were 
the  ones  that  were  closest  to  the  contractor. 
It  was  most  normal  tbat  they  deal  with  the 
contractor — on  all  phases  of  the  con- 
tracts. .  .  .  This  would  then  become  a  rou- 
tine clause  In  the  contract  and  would  be 
handled  In  a  routine  manner  and  enforced 
right  along  with  the  rest  of  the  provisions 
in  the  contract.  That  was  the  rationale. 

There  was  another  rationale  that  did  have 
some  logic.  It  was  one  of  the  arguments 
against  consolidation  In  the  flrst  place. 
When  we  think  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  are  really  talking  about  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  (which  is)  .  .  . 
an  extremely  small  organisation  .  .  .  about 
lj860  people.  Therefore,  when  they  added  our 
program  they  did  two  things  They  Increased 
the  size  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
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sanctions  against  three  companies  dollic 
business  with  the  Navy  and  with  other  r>»- 
emment  agencies,  and  I  dont  recall  that  urn 
ever  received  a  reply  to  any  rooommendaUons 
for  sanctions  during  the  period.  This  reBeota 
the  posture  ...  of  those  agencies  trying  to 
do  a  )ob  and  trying  to  get  the  Presidents 
Committee  Btaff  to  support  the  sanctions 
provided  for  In  the  EiecuOve  Order. 

Now.  on  the  other  band,  there  were  a  nian- 
ber  of  agencies  which  had  made  no  motion 
to  stall  up  at  all.  There  were  other  agencies, 
such  as  Defense  Supply,  which  had  the  Arm 
practice  of  never  flndmg  fault  with  any  con- 
tractor. These  received  no  censure  at  aU  from 
the  President's  committee. 

An  action,  as  we  often  complained  to  a 
contractor  ...  Is  a  far  better  description 
of  policy  than  writing  out  a  policy  and 
distributing  It.  The  elimination  of  what  were 
then  called  the  hawks  and  the  victory  of 
what  were  then  called  the  doves  on  the 
President's  Committee,  was  an  expression 
of  policy  from  on  high  far  clearer  than  any 
written  policy  that  could  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  agencies.       .  (wHth  all 


of  the  force  and  urgency  gone 


from  the 


^SS^nTslnglVweekenl^they  reassigned  all  fensi  by  ten  percent  In  one  motion,  and 
IKken  and  locker  rooms  alphabetically,  and  they  added  an  operating  unit  to  an  office,  or 
ended  segregation. 

Mr  Bt«».  That  15  certainly  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  If  a  strong  and  tough 
policy  Is  followed  of  enforcing  the  Executive 
Order  .  .  During  lyour  tenure  as)  . . .  Direc- 
tor of  Contrsct  Compliance  In  DOD.  .  .  .  how 
many  major  corporations  were  you  able  to 
confront  and  bring  about  some  results  In 
their  practices? 

Mr  CtAXK.  I  wovUd  say  that  we  (had)  .  .  . 
40  confrontations.  In  about  three  or  four  of 
these  cases.  It  was  the  second  Ume  Into 
Washington  for  them,  so  there  were  probably 
about  36  corporations  Involved,  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
In  all  but  perhaps  three  or  fotir  cases  con- 
siderable changes  were  effected.  When 
changes  cotild  not  be  effected  at  the  table, 
recommendations  for  sanctions  was  sent  for- 
ward. 

Mr    BTAH.  In   how   many  caaea  did   you 


department.  If  you  like,  that  does  not  have 
operating  units,  with  one  exception — armed 
Forces  Radio.  .  .  Therefore,  wo  were  an 
alien  organism  In  that  operation,  and  their 
idea  was  that  we  should  be  In  an  operational 
level,  which  we  had  been  In  prior  to  the  con- 
solidation .  .  .  (So.)  they  then  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  and  In  turn  to  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Agency. 
(B)oth  of  these  gentlemen,  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  agency,  are  generals  or  ad- 
mirals. .  .  . 

Mr.  RTAM.  In  your  testimony  you  spoke 
about  the  removal  of  John  Field  as  Executive 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee, 
and  the  effect  which  that  had  on  the  under- 
standing throughout  the  agency  of  the  deter- 
mination to  go  ahead.  I  think  you  said  that 
no  agency  which  was  running  a  token  pn>. 


President's  Committee,  most  agencies  aUowed 
the  program  to  drift— non-defense  agencies 
as  badly,  or  (even)  .  .  .  worse  than  defense 
agencies  In  most  cases. 

Mr  Rt»n.  I  think  you  teatifled  that  In 
1983  under  President  Kennedy's  Executive 
Order  the  coverage  was  expanded  ...  to  re- 
quire compliance  by  all  plants  In  a  company, 
even  those  plants  which  were  not  doing 
business  with  the  government,  and  this  made 
It  possible  to  reach  approximately  one-third 
of  the  work  force  In  the  coun'ry. 
Mr  CtjUiK  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  RVSN.  Did  you  further  testify  that 
there's  been  a  recent  change  In  that  policy! 
Mr  Cui«K  Tes.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency 
has  Issued  on  order  to  Its  operating  people 
in  the  equal  employment  opportunity  area 
that  .  .  this  would  be  tMth  the  exception 
of  complaints  possibly- as  far  as  reviewing 
plants,  they  will  limit  (review)  ...  to  those 
places  actually  engaged  In  work  on  govern- 
ment contracts. 

Mr.  RvAN.  When  was  that  order  Issued,  ap- 
proximately? 

Mr.  CLsaK.  Within  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  Ri»N.  What  would  be  the  reduction  In 
Job  spaces  .  .  .  covered,  approximately? 

Mr.  CuiaK.  From  about  25  million  to  about 
8  minion. 

Mr  Ri»N.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
that  decision  was  reviewed,  or  reviewable, 
by  the  omce  of  Contract  Compliance? 

Mr  ctsaK.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
It  must  have  been,  but  I  don't  know  directly. 

Mr.  RTAK.  You  have  pointed  up  the  anom- 
aly of  the  federal  government  urging  busl- 
nraaes  to  expand  Job  opportunities  and  at  the 
same  tune  not  enforcing  the  Executive  Order, 
and  particularly  it  seems  to  n»  this  be- 
comes a  more  inoonsutent  position  when  the 
Office  of  Defense  Supply  reduces  the  cover- 
age So  that  Instead  of  being  as  broad  as  It 
was  In  1963,  It  is  now  considerably  narrowed 
(rom  some  26  mllUon  to  3  million  Jobs. 

Mr  CuAait.  Back  to  the  status  In  .  .  .  1901 
and  18«a.  and  that  effectively  cute  the  overaU 
government  program  by  more  than  half  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  number  of  contrac- 
tors        that  are  covered  by  the  Detense  De- 


partment. 

Mr.  Ri««.  How  do  yon  account  for  that 
change  In  attitude.  . .  .7 

Mr.  cuiaK.  I  don't  consider  It  a  change  In 
uu  .w>uj...  -...wM  ™  .— ....o  .  .—.-  ,..--     the  Delense  Department's  attitude.  .  .  .1 
recommend  sanctions?  ^^^  feared  censureshlp  after  that.  Can  you     think  their  rationale,  however,  was  what  ine 

Mr.  CtJWi.  After  the  first  "»!<"  f*""-     giy,  us  an  example  or  two  of  what  you  an     only   alternative   was    to   acquire   sufficient 
mendatlon     for     sanctions,    supported    by     Jl^rtMni?  staff  to  deal  with  the  total  problem.  That 

OFCC.  which  was  cognlaint  of  thesltuatlon  ^^  ,„t    „,,  ^^     ^^j^  be  a  matter  of  going  ''•°"  ""f  P^" 

I  discovered  that  the  Defense  Department  "^.^^jNavr  had-Just  lb  a  M-day  p.-  staff  of  perhape  100  to  "";«">l°f^"i  "'^ 
did  not  intend  to  honor  Intend  to  »«?«  S^^J  ^?,„e  ^rSe^mmendaUoni  fTr  of  400  profe^ilonal  staff  In  th.  field,  and  go- 
noommendaUons  for  sanctions,  tbat  my  »u-     "dq,  i   •j^'"  ». 
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Ing  from  a  budget  of  under  13  million  to 
over  (8  minioQ. 

However,  if  I  may  suggest,  VS  million  is  a 
ratber  small  figure  when  you  consider  that 
what  you  are  doing  with  It  U  making  some 
950  billion  in  .  .  .  Defense  contracts  alone 
do  double  duty  In  terms  of  achieving  na- 
tional objectives. 

Mr.  Rtsk.  I  think  tbat  is  a  very  good 
point.  You  had  sold  earlier  that  enforce- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  economical  means 
of  achieving  full  employment  opportunity. 
.  .  .  Are  there  any  particular  recommenda- 
tions you  would  like  to  make  in  terms  of 
either  executive  action  wblch  you  feel  should 
be  taken  immediately,  or  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tive action  which  you  think  Is  required? 

Mr.  CukOK.  I  support,  ae  you  have  sug- 
gested, .  .  .  having  a  separate  agency,  total- 
ly divorced  from  the  contract  function,  .  .  . 
tnat  operates  Independently,  and.  there- 
fore. Is  not  susceptible  to  any  of  the  pres- 
sures ...  by  contractors.  ...  I  refer  not 
only  to  the  Defense  Department,  but  to  all 
government  agencies. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  certainly  think  the  testimony 
.  .  .  from  yourself  and  trotn.  others  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings  bears  out  the 
Importance  of  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency. 

Now.  before  we  close  your  testimony,  can 
you  give  us,  aside  from  the  Newport  News 
case,  some  other  examples  of  effective  en- 
forcement where  segregation  was  eliminated 
hy  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Executive 
Order — some  of  the  companies  you  can  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Clask.  Tee.  There  are  a  number  of 
examples.  I  will  include  both  Navy  and  De- 
fense experience  and  perhape  a  few  that 
were  not  Navy  and  were  cleared  up  by  the 
other  agencies. 

One  of  the  best  examples,  I  suppose — an 
early  example— was  BVD  In  Pascagoula.  Mis- 
sissippi. ...  A  complaint  was  filed  with  the 
President's  Committee  against  BVB.  .  .  . 
The  President's  Committee  was  unable  to 
determine  which  agency  was  appropriately 
responsible  for  BVD.  Therefore,  they  asked 
the  Department  of  the  Army  program  peo- 
ple to  make  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint. .  .  . 

The  Army  people  did  this  and  submitted 
a  report,  well-detailed  In  narrative  and  docu- 
mented, which  showed  that  BVD  was  out 
of  compliance  In  a  number  of  ways:  ...  (1) 
BVD  barred  from  employment  Negro  wom- 
en, and  hired  only  white  women  on  the 
line;  (2>  there  were  no  Negro  supervisors; 
(3)  there  were  no  Negroes  in  whlte-oollar 
jobs,  although  there  were  few  of  them  there; 
and  (4)  there  were  segregated  fadlltlea.  .  .  . 
The  President's  Committee  did.  at  that 
point,  find  agatost  the  company  and  sent  a 
letter  notifying  BVD  that  It  would  be  with- 
held from  further  contracting  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  they  sent  such  s  let- 
ter to  all  agencies  asking  that  all  contract- 
ing officers  be  notified  that  they  were  not  to 
do  business  with  BVD.  We  Issued  such  an 
order  when  we  received  the  letter.  "Hiat  was 
the  first  we  knew  about  It. 

About  six  months  later,  a  salesman  for 
BVD  called  Navy  Ship  Stores  In  New  York 
and  said.  "You  must  be  out  of  BVD's"  and 
Navy  Ship  Stores  said,  "Well,  we  can't  do 
business  with  you  anymore.  We  are  buying 
them  from  other  producers."  They  said 
"What  do  you  mean  you  can't  do  busl- 
nees?"  and  they  told  them  that  there  was  a 
sanction  against  them. 

Now.  it  becomes  quite  clear  at  that  point 
that  other  agencies  doing  the  business  with 
BVD  paid  no  attention  to  the  President's 
Committee  In  tbat  Instance,  because  the 
flrst  time  tbat  It  came  up  was  when  Navy 
refused  to  do  bustnees  with  them. 

They    were    in    Washington    the    follow- 
ing   morning    and    they    were    completely 
cooperative.    (Negro)    women  began   to    be 
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hired  at  once,  and  all  other  matters  of 
dasegregaUng  began— both  facilities  and  Jot) 
opportimitles.  .  .  .  Subsequent  to  that.  .  .  ■ 
Navy  took  4  contractors  in  the  Delta  area 
of  Mississippi  and  had  them  attend  a  con- 
ference outside  of  OreenvlUe,  MlsslssippL  The 
rationale  ...  in  thl*  case — another  method 
that  was  tried  and  worked,  and  was  aban- 
doned— was  that  in  the  South  it  la  not  as 
easy  to  make  one  contractor  act  and  not  Im- 
pose the  same  restrictions  and  rules  on  the 
others.  And  there,  again,  we  were  successful 
In  introducing  Negro  women  Into  the  work 
force.  In  Introducing  {Negro  supervisors),  in 
desegregating  the  facilities,  and  in  introduc- 
ing Negroes  Into  the  white-collar  force.  This 
was  In  1964-65.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  reviews  of 
IBM  resulted  In  probably  one  of  the  best 
programs  in  the  country.  .  .  .  They  are  a 
company  now  that  engages  In  unbelievable, 
extensive  afflrmatlve  action.  .  .  . 

What  IBM  does  Is,  if  a  Negro  appears  and 
applies  for  a  position  and  is  qualified  for  any 
of  the  many  levels  of  positions  or  training 
programs  of  IBM,  he  is  .  .  .  put  on  the  staff 
and  work  Is  shared  until  such  time  as  an 
opening  appears  and  then  he  is  part  of  the 
staff.  .  .  .  When  we  came  around  after  the 
Defense  (Department)  consolidation  and 
checked  them  over,  we  realised  that  they 
were  not  doing  this  with  Mexican  Americans. 
And  they  said,  "Oh,  docs  that  apply  to  them, 
too?"  And  I  said.  "Oh,  yes."  So  they  picked 
up  the  phone  and  said,  "Get  out  a  directive 
and  tell  ihem — rememl>er  what  was  said 
about  Negroes?— that  goes  for  the  Mexican 
Americans,  too." 

There  were  the  shipyards  of  the  Oulf 
Coast.  The  craft  lines  were  largely  desegre- 
gated There  were  many  .  .  .  problems  because 
of  some  existing  contracts  that  prevented 
Interdepartmental  transfers  without  losing 
seniority,  but  they  did  break  the  craft  linos 
In  virtually  all  of  these  yards. 

These  were  probably  among  the  better 
examples. 

Mr.  Rtan.  One  thing  you  said  was  that 
surveUlance  of  the  government's  own  hiring 
practices  was  assigned  to  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  ....  "The  Agency  rosponslhle 
for  creating  the  problem  bad  been  charged 
with  solving  It."  Would  you  care  to  elaborate 
on  what  you  meant  by  "agency  responsible 
for  creating  the  problem?" 

Mr.  CLaaK-  Well,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Is  just  like,  a  personnel  department  of 
any  large  company,  only  probably  somewhat 
worse  In  terms  of  the  discretion  that  It  gives 
to  the  employer  or  to  the  management  that 
It's  designed  to  outline  procedxires  for. 

An  example:  if  you  want  to  hire  somebody. 
If  you  have  to  tUl  a  position,  you  can  either 
go  outside  to  the  Register  and  take  the  top 
three  and  select  from  there,  or  you  can  take 
the  next  three  In  line  for  the  position  from 
within  and  select  from  the  top  three  there. 
And  if  even  one  of  them  Is  a  Negro  he  can 
be  bypassed  forever.  But  then— and  this  U 
true  of  one  of  the  big  Navy  shipyards— if  you 
finally  end  up  after  doing  this  over  the  years 
with  a  situation  that  the  three  on  the  top 
of  the  Register  outside  are  Negro  and  the 
top  three  in  line  for  the  position  are  Negro. 
they  will  Just  leave  the  position  open.  And 
that  is  the  way  it  operates.  And  they  have 
never  done  anything  to  close  the  gap. 
As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  so  long  as  you 
lived  within  those  guideline!,  you  could  not 
be  discriminating,  which  is,  of  course,  patent- 
ly ridiculous. 

And  as  far  as  Civil  Service  protection  in 
terms  of  any  kind  of  protest  filed  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  it  la  ex- 
tremely laborious.  If  It  is  at  any  high 
level  or  any  critical  level,  then,  at  least 
at  the  Defense  Department,  the  person 
who  files  the  complaint  la  In  all  likelihood, 
almost  always  going  to  undergo  a  complete 
security  investigation,  even  If  he's  been  in 
the  government  30  yean.  And  U  they  can  find 
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one  statement  that  is  slightly  out  ot  Una  in 
his  original  form  S7.  then  they  get  him  tbat 
T&y  without  having  to  go  through  a  hrarlng. 
Mr.  Btak.  So  that  Is  an  argument  for  a 
strong  union  in  the  government? 
Mr.  CLAAJt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
kind  of  criteria  you  would  apply  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  company  did  have 
a  program  for  afflrmatlve  action.  What  would 
you  require  In  terms  of  affirmative  action 
under  the  Pre.<3ldent's  Executive  Order? 

Mr.  Clark.  Defining  affirmative  action  has 
been  &  problem  over  the  years,  and  I  have 
always  described  It  as  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  policies  and 
practices  you  are  now  Instituting  are  going 
to  produce  results  In  terms  of  living  bodies. 
And  I  mean  that  not  only  In  hiring,  but  in 
training,  production,  transfer.  Job  place- 
ment. So  I  could  give  a  couple  of  examples. 
One  large  company  that  I  know  of  that 
had  a  facility  In  Alal>ama  was  automating 
the  company.  There,  most  of  the  skilled  peo- 
ple were  black,  but  they  were  llUterate. 
They  did  not  have  to  be  literate  before  but 
now  there  was  automation.  There  was  no 
question  they  could  handle  the  machlnee 
and  work  them,  except  for  one  thing:  tbej 
now  had  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  ot 
they  would  be  out  the  door.  The  company. 
not  because  we  asked  them  to,  but  before 
we  even  knew  about  it,  introduced  literacy 
training  to  retrain  these  people  for  their 
Jobs  and  to  give  them  these  better  Jobs  that 
were  becoming  available  through  automa- 
tion. 

That  Is  an  example.  Another  example  is  a 
company  that  uses  3,000  engineers  on  Its  pay- 
roll and  comptamed  that  they  had  trout^ 
recruiting  Negro  engineers.  I  asked  them 
about  tbe  Negro  colleges  that  give  engineer- 
lug  degrees,  although,  granted  many  of  them 
ore  not  accredited  or  not  approved.  They 
examined  this  extensively  and  they  found 
that  while  these  people  graduating  from 
these  colleges  were  not  engineers,  they  were 
engineering  technicians  and  engineering 
aides  of  a  high  level.  And  then  they  reviewed 
the  3,000  engineers  they  had  on  the  payroll. 
and  discovered  that  almoet  half  of  them 
were  doing  work  that  did  not  require  an 
engineering  degree.  So,  then,  as  the  Jobs 
opened  up.  they  began  recruiting  at  the 
Negro  colleges. 

I  remember  a  conoenO'atlon  of  defense 
industries  and  other  government  mdustrlee 
In  New  England  where,  literally,  the  Urban 
League  was  fresh  out  of  people  and  tbe 
churches  were  no  help.  Most  of  the  people, 
or  a  large  share  of  the  people,  were  employed. 
How  do  you  reach  tbe  people  who  never  go 
to  the  Urban  League  and  who  do  not  go  to 
church  on  Sunday?  Well,  this  contractor 
Etarted  calling  on  Negro  doctors  and  dentists 
and  began  getting  a  referral  operaUon  going 
through  them. 

There  Is  Uterally  no  end  of  ways.  What  you 
have  to  do  In  a  review  Is  Identify  what  tbe 
problem  Is.  And  there  Is  no  rule  of  thumb 
on  what  you  do.  You  have  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  produce  results.  And  that  Is 
what  I  would  have  to  say  la  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  think  you  have  given  a  very 
good  answer  and  one  which  might  be  well 
emulated  by  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  ExecuUTe 
Order. 

Now.  one  other  question  relates  to  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  activity  and  the  coverage  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  D«y- 
fense  Supply  Agency  and  your  recitation  In 
your  statement  of  some  10  examples  of  ways 
in  which  the  curtailment  had  been  brought 
about.  Was  this  through  directives  within  the 
the  agency? 

Mr.  CtASX.  Through  dlreotives. 
Mr.  Btan.  Were  they  subject  to  approrai 
anywhere  along  the  line  outside  of  ttke  De- 
fense Supply  Agency? 
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Mr.  '^*»*  wall,  vltb  tb«  «cxoeptton  at 
thfct  flr«  CHM.  which  w»B  the  cutback  m  the 
numher  of  f»ciUtlea  covered,  which  I  do  be- 
llBTe  fthould  have  been  and  may  have  been 
prooasaed  through  the  Offloe  of  FedenU  Coq- 
traot  Oomplluioe.  the  ochera  need  not  bBve 
been. 

TheoreticttUy.  the  Office  of  Federml  Con- 
tract Compliance  expects,  normally  on  an 
>wn^^^l  ba&ls.  .  .  .  that  each  agency  submit 
Its  total  program,  and  thl4  would  be  in- 
cluded ae  part  of  Its  totaJ  propram.  Whether 
they  »tUl  do  that  or  not.  I  dont  know.  But 
nerertheless.  theae  changes  can  he,  and  were. 
Initiated  directly  by  dlrecuvea  to  the  fleld. 
Someumes.  they  were  In  the  form  of  in- 
fonnal  directives,  later  canOrmed  by  memo, 
but  in  all  cases  they  were  in  writing  and 
went  to  the  field. 

ICr.  Rtah.  The  first  cue,  Tlmltlrig  of  r«- 
views  to  planta  with  300  or  more  employees. 
would  be  at  any  plant  with  leas  than  300 
employees? 

Ur.  CuBK.  That  la  correct  ...  It  U  con- 
udermbly  leea  reotrlctlTe  than  the  BsecutlTe 
Order,  which  provides  for  60  or  more 
employees. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Now.  as  far  aa  the  second  pomt. 
limiting  of  reviews  to  eomm unities  with 
high  minoritr  group  population,  what  li  the 
pracUcAl  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  CX.&KK.  Well.  I  do  not  know  what  per- 
centage they  finally  settled  upon,  but  .  .  . 
the  first  percentage  X  beard  was  something 
like  five  percent  <e^.  If  the  community)  was 
less  than  five  percent  Negro  ,  .  .  .  They  were 
not  talking  about  the  other  minority  grotips. 
This  would  have  eliminated  the  Twin  Cities 
and  Seattle — Denver  wouJd  bare  been  mar- 
ginal— from  coverage  by  ihe  Enccutlve  Or- 
der. And  now.  If  they  have  dropped  tt  lower 
than  that,  why  then  I  cant  tell  you  which 
cities  would  be  affected  and  which  would 
not. 

Mr  Rtax.  Number  four,  elimination  of 
special  programs  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Amer- 
ican Indians.  What  programs  were  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  Ci^ajL.  Well,  there  were  three  programs. 
.  .  .  We  bad  a  special  program  for  Mexican- 
Americans,  (we)  .  .  .  were  developing  one  for 
Puerto  Rlcans.  (and  we)  had  one  going  for 
American  Indians.  The  only  difference  was 
I  that )  some  of  their  problems  were  different: 
the  biggest  difference  was  that  It  was  much 
more  difflcult  to  Identify  recruitment  sources 
for  these  mtnorltles,  then  It  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Negro.  With  the  Negro,  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  ciTjl  rights  orgonlza^'  "is.  we  had  the 
Urban  League,  we  had  t  churches,  the 
schools,  and  so  on.  It  was  much  easier  to 
Identify  where  the  contractor  could  go  to 
handle  recruitment.  And  that  was  the  orig- 
inal reaaon  for  establishing  these  programs. 
I  did  not  list  the  elimination  of  the  Mex- 
ican-American program  because,  while  this 
was  the  full,  (stated)  intent  of  the  Defense 
r>eparrment  .  .  .  nevertheless,  the  program 
was  re5C'.;edxby  being  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. . . . 

Mr.  Rtan.  The  American  Indian  and  Puerto 
Rlcan   programs   were   administered   not  by 
the  Deferue  Supply  Agency  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor.  according  to  your  statement? 
Mr.  Clakk.  Right. 

Mr.  B.1ULS.  Let's  look  at  yoor  point  No.  B: 
"Estabtlahment  of  Boards  at  the  local  and 
national  level  to  giiartl  against  flodingi  of 
noncompliance."  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Mr.  Clasic.  .  .  .  First,  let  us  think  of  a  field 
specialist  reviewing  a  plant,  and  the  plant 
Is  in  nonoompllAnce  and  Is  not  about  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendations,  so  be  fUce 
a  finding  of  noncompliance. 

This.  then,  in  let's  say  Indianapolis,  goes 
to  hta  mlUtary  superior.  And  then  If  it  gets 
past  him,  tt  then  goes  to  Chicago  to  the 
nglon&l  office,  where  U  goes  through  the 
hazKU  of  the  .  .  .  Director  of  Field  apeclal- 
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l0ts.  And  tben.  let's  say  U  gets  passed  through 
after  It  goee  through  his  Post,  to  the  Mili- 
tary Commander  In  Chicago.  If  It  gets  past 
him.  It  then  goee  Into  the  Headquarters  here. 
And  If  It  geu  through  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  at  DSA,  It  then  has  to  pase 
through  the  general  or  admiral  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Defense  Contract  Service  Ad- 
mlnlatraUon,  and  then  It  has  to  go  through 
the  general  or  admiral  who  la  head  of  DBA. 
Now.  this  was  not  apparently  sufficient 
protection  for  the  contractor  against  being 
found  In  nonoompllanoe.  so  now  they  have 
established  at  Chicago,  for  example,  a  board 
made  up  of  clvuiana  and  military,  none  of 
them  from  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity program,  who  will  review  such  a  finding 
by  a  field  speclaUst  to  see  If  this  was  not  a 
"precipitous"  decision. 

And  then  they  are  .  .  .  esublishlng  a  simi- 
lar board  at  the  level  here  In  Washington, 
again  made  up  of  people,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, not  connected  or  having  any  background 
with  the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram, who  would  again  review  U. 

So  there  are — I  can't  count  them — come 
17  layers.  1  guess,  or  15  layers,  that  a  sanc- 
tion recommendation  would  go  through  be- 
fore It  conceivably  could  go  on  to  OFCC. 

Mr.  Rtaw.  There  is  Uttle  cause  for  won- 
der then.  Is  there,  that  there  has  been  so 
little  effecuve  enforcement? 
Mr.  Claxk.  No.  (LUtUe  cause. 
Mr.  Rtak.  How  many  boards,  similar  to 
the  Chicago  Board,  are  there.  .  .  .? 

Mr.  Ci..\xK.  If  they  have  now  established 
them,  they  would  have  established  them  In 

at  1 1  regional  omces 

Mr.  Rtju*.  (T)ou  certainly  have  dercnbe'J 
a  bureaucratic  labyrinth  whlcb  would  frus- 
trate. It  seems  to  me,  any  dedicated  person 
who  Is  charged  with  the  responRlblllty  (fori 
and  felt  a  commitment  to.  the  eolorcement 
of  the  President's  Executive  Order. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  fortb- 
rightness  and  for  the  dedication  whlcb  you 
obviously  showed  when  you  were  In  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  contract  com- 
plijince  program  and  for  the  results  which 
you  achieved. 

I  think  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that,  in- 
stead of  progressing  from  that  point,  we 
have  apparently  retrogressed  There  has  bean 
a  reduction  In  coverage  in  the  number  of 
employees  reachable  through  the  President's 
Executive  Order,  and  there  has  been  an  ap- 
parent determination  made  on  the  prnxt  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  to  have  the 
vigorous  kind  of  enforcement  which  you  had 
espoused  and  tried  to  Implement. 

I  think  your  testimony  Is  most  helpful. 
Certainly,  It  should  arouse  the  deep  con- 
cern of  everyone  who  Is  committed  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  President's  Executive 
Order.  .  .  . 

Wb&t  we  want  to  see  Is  resulU:  how  many 
Individuals  from  minority  groups  are  being 
hired,  what  ore  the  percentages  In  compli- 
ance, and  how  can  we  use  the  leverage  of 
the  contract  compliance  (program)  in  onler 
to  achieve  (these  results).  .  .  . 
Mr.  Claek.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ryan. 
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Mr.  Moecowitz  Is  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Civil  Rights  and  Industrial 
Relations,  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Moscowitz  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  C.  Stuart  Broad. 

Mr.  Moscowitz  briefly  dlsca'^sed  the 
contract  compUance  program  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  explained 
that  policy  is  lodged  within  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
MaDpower.  who  Is  Mr.  Moscowitz's  su- 
perior, while  the  os>erational  aspect  la 
lodged  In  the  Defense  Supply  Agency— 
I3SA— of  which   one   part  is   the   De- 
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fense  Contract  Administration  Scrvlc^ 
DCAS— which  handles  contract  oompU- 
ance. 

The  structure  is  such  that  a  military 
man  heads  the  operational  unit— DCAS, 
while  his  subordinate  heading  up  con- 
tract compliance  Is  a  civUian.  Mr.  Mos- 
cowltx.  In  response  to  Congressman 
Ryan's  questioning,  maintained  that  the 
military  leadership  Is  entirely  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  executive  order,  even 
though  not  specifically  versed  in  the  civil 
rights  field  and  trained  in  the  problems 
of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

Mr.  Moscowlte  explained  that  the 
placement  of  the  contract  compliance 
program  In  DCAS — a  transfer  which  Mr. 
Glrard  aark  had  previously  testified  to 
as  being  counter  to  the  goal  of  mean- 
ingful compliance — was  essential  to  cre- 
ate a  permanent,  operating  structure 
within  the  contracting  process  which 
would  establish  compliance  as  an  Inte- 
gral, Institutionalized  aspect  of  the  con- 
tracting process. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  sanctions.  Mr. 
Moscowita  acknowledged  that  contract 
cancellation  had  never  been  employed, 
but  maintained  thai  cancellation  is  not 
a  meaninpful  criterion  to  mea-sure  effec- 
tive compliance.  The  Important  thing  la 
the  threat  of  compliance,  and  the  results 
of  this  threat^thal  U.  the  acquiescence 
of  recalcitrant  companies  to  compU- 
ance— cannot  really  be  measured. 

Congressman  Ryah  expressed  particu- 
lar concern  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's reviewing  of  contractors.  Mr. 
Moscowitz  contended  that  there  Is  in- 
sufUcient  staff— only  100  professionals— 
to  be  able  to  review  the  approximately 
50,000  plant  facilities  for  which  the  De- 
fense Department  is  responsible. 

Mr  Moscowita  disputed  Mr.  Clark's 
earlier  charge  that  Executive  Order 
11114.  extending  coverage  to  all  the 
plants  of  any  contractor  doing  business 
with  the  Defense  Department— even  If 
only  one  plant  was  involved,  had  been 
limited  to  only  cover  the  actual  plant  in- 
volved, following  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
pliance program  to  DCAS.  He  contended 
that  there  had  merely  been  a  setting  of 
priorities,  which  was  essential  in  light  of 
the  great  number  of  plants  and  the  In- 
sufQclent  staff. 

Mr.  Moscowitz  readily  acknowledged 
that  the  statistic-keeping  aspect  of  con- 
tract compliance  was  not  sufficient,  and 
pointed  to  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Ofnce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
as  being  the  body  responsible  for  devel- 
oping a  better  system. 

TmruoNT 
Mr.  MoscowTTB.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
thank  you.  I  speak  for  myself  and  I  think — 
I  know— I  speak  for  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  Defense  for  Manpower.  I  think  we  t>oth  al- 
ways welcome,  not  only  coming  over  to  Oon- 
greae,  but  any  organization  that  wants  a  lo<* 
at  one  of  our  programs  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  after  somebody  has  looked  at 
It  and  has  talked  to  us  about  It.  that  there 
has  always  been  an  improvement.  .  .  . 

The  present  federal  contracts  compliance 
program  was  eatabllahed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  Executive  Order  10025,  Issued  March 
6.  1961.  Executive  order  lllU,  Issued  June 
B3,  1083,  extended  coverage  to  all  plants  of 
any  contractor  currently  doing  bnslnMS  with 
the  federal  government.  The  program  was  ad- 
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ministered  by  the  Pre^denf  s  Oommlttee  on 
■qual  Employment  Opportunity,  and  in- 
cluded all  federal  departmente  and  agendas 
^nyr^ging  in  substantial  busUiess  with  out- 
tfde  oontractors. 

Our  currant  E80  program  la  based  upon  an 
Xaacutive  Order  of  President  Johnson — 
UMfl — Issued  3ept«mber  34.  1065.  This  or- 
dar  transferred  EEO  adminiscntlan  from  Uxs 
Prealdent's  cccnxulttee  oa  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  by  ssalgnlng  civilian  paxaonnel 
matters  to  the  OtvU  8«rvloe  OommJsMon  and 
the  oontracta  oompUanoe  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  .  ,  .  (T)he  Becretary 
of  Labor  established  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Oam.pllanoe  m  1086  to  aet  poUcy  tor 
all  federal  ageudea  in  their  administration  of 
this  progrwn. 

aince  that  time  the  OFOC  has  superviaad 
administration  of  contract  compUanoe  as- 
pects for  the  EEO  and  the  departments  and 
agencies  have  supplied  management,  man- 
power, and  operational  support.  Recently. 
Executive  Order  11375 — October  13.  1967 — 
extended  coverage  to  sex  discrimination. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Oontrmcte  compliance  program  waa  InltlaUy 
operated  by  a  separate  statT  in  each  mili- 
tary department  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency-  This  continued  until  July  1.  1068, 
when  all  EEO  functions  were  consolidated 
and  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Becretary  of 
Defense  Manpower.  .  .  .  (0)ne  year's  experi- 
ence In  the  operating  of  the  oontr«ctljDg 
office  revealed  that  the  Offioe  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  did  not  have  the  capability 
or  rceources  to  lupport  a  nationwide.  11  re- 
gional oCDce,  organUEation.  ■  ■  .  Therefore,  tt 
was  decided  to  transfer  the  operating  func- 
tions effective  July  1,  1087,  to  the  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Service,  within  the 
Deferue  Supply  Agency. . . . 

DCAS.  an  estabUahed  national  organiza- 
tion with  considerable  resourcee,  has  en- 
hanced the  effectlreneai  of  the  contract  com- 
pliance program.  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Servloe  has  completed  more  than  9.600  oom- 
pllaoce  actions,  more  than  \  at  which  were 
Initial  and  follow-up  compliance  revlewB.  .  .  . 

Beginning  In  January.  1968.  the  Office  of 
Oontracta  Compliance  embarked  upon  a  sur- 
Toy  of  the  compliance  stAtus  of  the  10  largest 
texUle  contractors  In  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. This,  by  the  way.  Is  m  combination  with 
OFCC  and  Kjme  work  by  EEOC.  To  date.  85 
facilities  have  been  reviewed:  over  half  of 
this  nimiber  had  been  reviewed  by  30  June 
1968.  Many  signlflcant  changes  have  been 
brought  about  In  plants  visited,  resulting 
m  the  abolition  of  dlscrlmlimtory  practices 
whlcb  have  been  traditional  In  the  area  for 
a  number  of  decades.  Major  defldenclea  en- 
countered were: 

Inequity  In  the  employment  of  minority 
group  females: 

Maintenance  of  segregate  housing: 

Inequity  In  advancement  of  minority 
group  employees,  particularly  with  respect 
to  lines  of  progreeelon  and  seniority. 

The  discovery  of  these  deflclencles  In  facili- 
ties of  3  contractors  has  led  to  negotlAtloa 
at  the  top  level  of  Defense  to  bring  about 
correction  of  the  unacceptable  praetlcee.  In 
these  negotiations,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  taking  a  Orm  line,  to  assure  the 
achievement  of  compliance  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. .  .  , 

W«  have  made  progress.  We  are  not  yet 
fully  satisfied.  We  are  hopeful  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  exand  the  size  of  the  program 
and  Increase  our  coverage  In  quantity  and 
quality.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mos- 
cowitz. I  think  It  would  be  helpful  if  you 
could  explain  the  exact  organleatlon  of  the 
oompllance  office  in  DOD.  Who  is  actually 
In  control  of  the  program?  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand  It.  there  Is  a  Director  of  Compliance 
in  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
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Mr.  Moaoowm.  That  Is  Gomet. 

Mr.  Btsx.  And  ta  hs  a  dvillaD  or  a  mlUtary 

man? 

Mr.  Moacowtra.  .  .  .  Tlie  policy  is  vaatad  In 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. The  Executive  Order  requires  the  sp- 
polntmeat  of  a  oontraot  oompllaoce  oOoar 
at  the  executive  level — ^ths  Presldsntlal  sp- 
polutM  level.  ...  He  is  my  direct  supirlor. 
T^e  Deputy  Contract  Compllanos  OOesr  Is 
the  operational  director  who  is  the  bssd  at 

Dai.  .  .  . 

So  now  we  have  two  staffs,  really,  and  tliat 
Is  the  policy  staff,  which  Is  a  Email  staff  wtilidi 
consists  of  .  .  .  (the  Assistant  Becretary)  wtoo 
has  many  other  re^>onslbllitles.  and  my- 
self, .  .  .  Then  we  have  an  operational  al»- 
meut.  DSA  is  a  large  organlaatlozk  of  aoms 
75.000  people.  .  ■  .(A)8  one  of  Its  components 
It  has  an  organization  called  DCAS — that  Is. 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Servlcas. 
The  head  of  that  organisation  is  a  Military 
man.  .  .  . 

As  one  otf  his  responalbQltlea,  and  he  has 
others,  he  has  an  Office  of  Contract  Compli- 
ance and  .  .  .  that  office  is  headed  by  a  civil- 
ian. Now,  the  similar  structure  is  carried,  out 
nationwide  in  11  regional  offices.  If  you  ,  .  . 
were  to  go  to  ...  the  New  York  Beglonal 
Office,  the  New  York  Regional  Office  would 
have  a  military  head  and  then  he  woiild 
(have)  several  components  headed  by  civil- 
ians. 

One  of  those  separate,  dlstmct  components 
would  be  the  Office  of  Contract  Oompllaiies, 
with  various  staff  members  on  It.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtam.  . .  .  Tou  have  changed  the  struc- 
ture In  the  last  year  or  so  from  a  structure 
In  whlcb  you  had  a  contract  compUance  di- 
rector In  DOD — namely,  Mr.  ClarfcT 

Mr.  Moscowrrr.  That  la  correct.  W«  took 
the  operating  director  out  of  DOD  and  placed 
hrm  Into  DSA.  That  Is  oorreot. 

Mr.  RTiLN.  ...  As  a  reeult  of  that.  then, 
you  also  have  operating  control  under  Mili- 
tary men.  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MoscowTTE.  That  Is  correct.  Which,  by 
the  way.  Is  the  common  occurrence  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  military  men 
maintain  operating  control.  That  Is  the 
structure.  Whether  we  are  talking  about  a 
military  operation  or  a  procurement  opera- 
tion .  .  .  the  policy  may  be  made  at  a  civi- 
lian level,  but  the  common  thing  is  to 
tiave  a  military  bead  of  the  operating  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Rtan.  This  la  one  of  the  questions  we 
want  to  raise. — whether  ...  In  enforcing 
and  Implementing  the  President's  Executive 
Order,  It  Is  wise  to  leave  the  operating  con- 
trol of  the  Executive  Order  to  military  men, 
or  whether  there  should  be  someone  who 
Is  conversant  with  the  civil  rights  field  and 
with  the  problems  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity who  bears  that  responsibility  .  .  . 

Mr.  Moscowm.  .  .  We  were  first  faced 
with  the  problem  .  .  .  (of)  an  organisation 
that  was  outside  of  the  sytsem:  that  is,  that 
was  composed  of  people  who  were  really  not 
part  of  purchasing,  buying,  contract  admini- 
stration system. 

And  If  you  examined  it,  you  had  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  hav- 
ing much  effect  on  the  system,  and  that 
though  they  may  have  been  aggressive,  and 
may  have  been  more  experienced — I  don't 
want  to  evaluate  that  because  I  don't  think 
I  am  in  a  position  to;  I  think  you  can 
say  .  .  .  that  they  were  more  sensitive  to 
the  problem  .  .  .  — they  had  very  little  Im- 
pact on  the  contracting  process.  So  then 
you  decide  to  put  it  in  the  contracting  pro- 
cess because  in  the  long  term,  when  I  have 
left  the  Department,  when  others  are  left, 
you  will  then  have  a  permanent  structure, 
and  that  was  the  goal,  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  contracting  process  ...  In  my  ex- 
perience there.  I  Just  do  not  have  any  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  military  lead- 
ership In  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  every  letter  of  this  Order, 
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and  that  would  have  been  sufficient  reason 
enough. 

Mr.  Btah.  WeU,  prior  to  the  changs.  wsa 
the  contract  compUance  program  carried  out 
sggreesively  by  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Moacowm.  The  reason  I  am  heslt«tlnc 
Is  that  the  answer  Is  yee.  depending  on  what 
you  mean  by  the  word  "aggreaalvely."  I  do 
not  dispute  it.  Gerry  Clark  was  very  sensi- 
tive In  this  Issue  and  I  am  sure  stLU  is.  and 
I  am  sure  that  hts  goal  was  the  same  goal 
thai  I  have,  and  that  is  to  have  an  aggresalve 
program. 

So.  what  I  am  saying  Is.  In  that  sense,  yes; 
but  when  you  have  to  face  the  question  of 
having  a  program  have  an  effect  on  a  very 
large  contracting  organization  and  of  making 
it  permanent — a  permanent  structure,  one 
that  is  part  of  the  contracting  process,  that 
wUl  be  always  accepted  as  part  of  the  con- 
tracting process — you  have  a  different  issue. 
and  that  wa&  our  goal. 

Mr.  Rtan.  WeU,  the  question  is  what  kind 
of  structure  is  going  to  get  results,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Moscowrra.  That  la  correct,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  structure  has  gotten  more 
results.  Now.  that  doesn't  mean  that  the 
people  before  were  not  any  less  or  more 
aggressive. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Have  any  contracts  been  oan- 
ceUed  by  the  Dcpartmant  of  Defense  tax 
QODcompllance?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Moscowrra.  .  .  .  First.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  oancellatlon  aa  such  Is  a  measure  of 
compliance,  and  I  wlU  go  on.  I  think  there 
may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  canceUed.  and 
we  are  Just  one  part  of  t^e  Oovernment.  and 
then  I  go  on  from  there. 

There  are  now  several  contractors  who  ar« 
m  the  hearing  stage.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  cancelled,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  that 
Is  a  measure  of  how  your  enforcement — do 
you  bring  the  contractors  to  a  hearing  stage? 

Mr.  Rtan,  . , .  (W)hat  Is  the  hearing  proc- 
ess, and  what  coatracton  are  In  that  process 
At  this  point? 

Mr.  Moscowrra.  WeU,  the  hearing  can  be 
started  actusJly  frocn  two  organltatlons  It 
can  be  started  from  the  contracting  organl- 
aatlon  or  the  OFCC.  .  .  .  (A)fter  a  series  of 
reviews  and  negotiations,  and  If  the  ccmtnc- 
tor  does  not  come  (up)  with  sn  acceptable 
program,  .  .  .  they  are  then  notified  that 
their  contract*  wUl  be  terminated — can- 
ceUed— or  they  will  be  barred  from  future 
contracts,  and  .  .  .  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  on  this  matter  before  dis- 
barment. That  Is  the  prooediire.  Now.  the 
exact  compoclQon  of  hearing  officers  Is  left 
to  the  agency  that  Is  holding  the  hearing. 

Now,  Q¥CC  has  three — Allen-Bradley  Cor- 
poration of  MUwaukee;  Tlmken,  though  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  that  now  has 
been  ooncUlated  in  Ohio,  Canton,  CHilo;  and 
the  third  Is  Bethlehem  Steel,  ^jarrowa  Point. 

We  have  started  heartngs  with  an  orgaiul- 
aatlon  caled  Swediah  Crucible  Steel  of  Ham- 
tramck.  Michigan.  Those  are  the  four.  .  .  . 

A  true  measure  Is  not — again,  I  say  It  is 
not — cancellations,  becatue  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  great  progress  has  been 
made  when  a  contractor  has  been  fsced  with 
the  ultimate  mooaent,  or  when  on  a  pre- 
award  reii'lew,  a  review  was  held  up.  .  .  . 

I  can  give  you  the  spedflc  insrtAnce.  Every- 
body talks  about  Newport  News,  and  thez* 
is  no  cancellation  there,  but  there  was  a  con- 
frontaXlon  between  that  contractor  and  tba 
top  level  of  the  Department  of  Navy.  .  .  . 
where  It  was  clearly  understood  that  be  would 
have  to  have  a  program. 

Mr.  Rtan.  To  what  extent  have  sanctions 
other  than  cancellations  been  imposed? 

Mr.  Moscowrrx.  WeU.  they  have  been  im- 
poeed  in  the  situations  I  have  deacribsd. 
There  la  some  sort  of  acUoo  as  It  is  escalated 
up  at  all  levela.  Tou  start  with  first  the  p»o- 
fesslonal  who  goes  out  to  the  plant  and  you 
work  yotirself  up  an  example  Is  the  textUa 
companies.  .  .  . 
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Ju»t  by  tlM  order  of  tbingi.  one  tertlle 
company  now  hM  the  penonal  »ttentlon  of 
U>«  AMl>t«nt  Secretary  ot  Defense  »n<>  the 
hekd  of  DSA,  and  we  are  now  In  >  eerlee  of 
dlscuMlons  and  negotlatlone  with  them,  we 
are  hopeful,  and  I  am  hopeful,  that  we  will 
he  ahle  to  then  have  an  amnnaUve  action 
plan  from  the  tenlJe  Induatry  that  will  be 
a  pattern  tor  the  rest  ot  the  Industrr. 

Kow  how  do  you  roeaaure  that?  We  may 
not  then  ha»e  to  talk  to  the  rest  ot  the  tei- 
tue  compaiUe*  who  have  elmllar  problema 
because  we  will  set  the  pattern  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  thej  then  will  comply  and  that 
our  people  will  go  out  and  say.  "See  what 
X  textile  aid  and  that  la  what  we  eipeet  ot 
you.  .  .  ." 

Mr  Bt*ji  How  do  Tou  determine  or  meas- 
ure compliance  In  a  given  situation?  Wbat 
guidelines  do  you  lay  down  for  an  amrma- 
tlve  action  program? 

Mr  MoscowiiT  Well,  1  tlUok  the  guide- 
lines are  here,  and  we  carefully  worded  this 
pr»mble.  and  I  would  UXe  to  read  the  laat 
eentence.  the  laet  two  sentences: 

"The  total  flndings  then  must  be  related 
to  actual  results  In  terms  of  employment  ot 
minority  applicants  and  the  treatment  of 
employees  without  regard  to  race,  creed  color 
or  national  origin.  It  Is  results  which  will 
determine  whether  the  contractor  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  EiecuUve  order" 
Now.  that  IB  our  policy. 
Mr.  Rt«n.  Do  you  have  any  method  ot  re- 
viewing each  and  every  contractor? 

Mr  Moscowrri  No  As  best  as  people  can 
measure,  we  are  responsible  for  50.000  plant 
faculties— I  have  heard  everywhere  from 
30  000  to  more  than  50.000— but  the  tact  Is 
that  we  have  100  professionals  worung  on 
this  program.  So.  It  Is  a  physical  Impoasl- 
blUty  for  us  to  cover  the  facility  of  each  and 
every  contractor. 

Mr.  Btak.  EiacUj  what  U  the  review  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  MoscowTTz.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
Mr.  Bt«n    In  the  nrat  place,  do  you  have 
a  pre-award  review  In  this  situation? 

Mr  MoscowiTZ.  Right  There  are  two  re- 
quirements that  are  met  that  we  have  no 
control  over,  and  that  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
should  or  ahould  not  We  are  required  to  re- 
view every  contractor  before  be  receive*— tor 
supplies  or  services— an  award  tor  a  mlUlon 
dollars  or  more. 

We  are  also  required  to  Investigate  any 
compUlnt  which  we  receive,  or  that  goes  to 
OPCC  That  work  load  forms  a  pretty  good 
portion  ot  a  number  ot  reviews  carried 
out.  ... 

The  balance  ot  the  wort  load  la  devoted 
to  trying  lo  cover  the  balance  ot  the  50.000 
facilities  that  are  our  obligation 

Mr  Rtax  Well,  would  you  dispute  the 
testimony  before  us  that  approxlnuitely  40 
percent  ot  the  pre-award  reviews  are  actu- 
ally after  the  contract  has  been  awarded^ 

Mr  Moscowrt^  I  do  not  know  that  to  be 
true.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  DCAS 
and  ret  some  hard  evidence  on  It    .  . 

Bir  RTAt*  We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
apparent  change  in  the  application  of  the 
Executive  Order  .  .  .  i  previously  1 .  It  iwasl 
applied  to  all  plants  and  companies  owned 
by  the  same  corporation,  even  though  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  only  doing  busl- 
nes  with  one  plant  iTloday  »«  "n- 

deistand  that  there  Is  a  memorandum,  which 
waa  Issued  within  the  past  few  months, 
which  has  restricted  the  coverage  so  that 
DOW  Its  application  Is  limited  to  those  plants 
«id  operations  actually  doing  business  with 
the  CJovcmment.  . .  . 

Mr  Moacowtra-  (T)  here  la  no  such  mem- 
oraodtim  or  directive  .  .  that  In  any  way 
rertr.cM  the  coverage  we  are  responsible  for 
under  the  Executive  Order. 

Now  I  again  go  back  to  the  physical  prob- 
lem We  have  100  professionals.  We  have 
some    estimated    50.000    facilities    to    cover 


Now,  lust  looking  at  that,  yon  can  realtee 
that  It  1»  Impoerible  for  100  professionals 
to  cover  50.000  facilities. 

We  then  have  this  Bied  obligation  to  carry 
on  the  pre-award  survey— review  as  It  U 
caned — plus  to  Investigate  Oie  complalnta. 
So,  then,  somebody  has  to  say.  how  ara  you 
going  to  devote,  vou  know,  the  rest  of  thU 
remaining  man  hours?  How  are  you  going  to 
set  your  priorltlee?  What  contractor  are  you 
going  to  go  to?  .  .  , 

1  think  the  paper  you  are  referring  to,  or 
that  aome  people  have  misconstrued.  Is 
merely  Just  that,  which  says  to  the  people  In 
the  fleld,  when  you  aet  priorities,  take  Into 
consideration— does  the  contractor  have  more 
than  150  employees  .  .  is  (It)  In  a  high 
area  of  concentration  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees, and.  I  belleye  the  third  criterion 
la.  (does  It  have)  ,  .  .  an  active  CSovemment 
contract?  ... 

(Tlhat  does  not  exclude  or  modify  the 
coverage  because,  one,  the  Regional  Director, 
and  I  can  give  you  instances  that  I  am 
personally  Involved  In,  can  go  beyond  this 
any  time  he  wants.  .  .  . 

(TV  he  most  outstanding  example  U  the  tex- 
tile reviews.  ...  (Al  great  number  of  thoae 
textile  manufacturers  that  we  have  Just 
gone  through  In  great  detail  had  no  exist- 
ing govenunent  contact!. 

All  that  seems  to  be  misinterpreted  here 
li_and  I  tlilnk  maybe  tbe  language  could 
have  been  Unproved— a  device  to  try  to  set 
some  priorities  when  you  only  have  100  pro- 
fessionals to  work  with.  Give  us  more  pro- 
fessionals and  we  will  cover  every  bit  of  our 
responsibility.  IB)ut  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  again,  we  know  what  our  responsibility 
is,  and  I  wUI  be  the  first  one  to  admit  that 
we  are  not  meeting  It  because  of  the  man- 
power shortage,  and  I  dont  think  anybody 
queatlons  that. . . . 

Mr.  Rtan.  Whether  It  Is  In  terms  ot  a  regu- 
lation or  a  memorandum  setting  prloeltlea, 
there  has  been  testimony  before  us  that 
there  were  a  number  ot  steps  recommended 
which  hod  the  effect  of  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  review  and  the  appUcaUon  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order. 

Mr  Moscown^.  I  think  It  hat  expanded 
It.  sir 

Mr.  RvsN.  One  was  limiting  reviews  to 
plants  of  300  or  more  employees,  and  It  la 
your  testimony   that  that   U  really    1*0? 

Mr,  MoscowTO.  Tea.  But  the  reason  I 
took  Issue  and  I  apologlxe  toe  Interrupting, 
Is  that  1  do  not  think  It  limits,  because  you 
still,  no  matter  how  you  do  It,  somebody  can 
argue  with  how  vou  set  your  priorities,  you 
are  stlU  faced  with  the  problem— yon  only 
have  100  men  and  they  can  oiUy  do  so  much 
work.  Now,  you  can  say  the  way  to  do  this  la 
to  do  industry-wide  reviews,  as  we  did  In  the 
textue  industry.  Or  the  way  to  do  It  la  (to 
Increase)  slalf.  The  end  result  Is  going  to  be 
(that)  so  many  companies  or  so  many  is- 
dliues  win  not  be  reviewed. 

So,  I  think  the  system  of  saying  these  are 
the  priorities  has  given  tia  more  work  out 
of  the  men  we  have.  Now.  I  could  be  wrong 
and  somebody  else  could  say  that  there  Is  a 
better  way  of  doing  It.  but  he  Is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  cover  aU  of  the  work-load  we 
have,    no    matter    what   system    he   uses. 

Mr  Btsm.  (W)hat  U  the  alie  of  your  stalf 
in  the  Southeast  region  of  the  Dnlted  States? 
Mr.   Moacowm.   We   have   got   16   people 
there,  II  professionals  and  4  clerical.  ,  .  . 

Mr  Rtan.  And  how  many  contractors  are 
they  supposed  to  oversee? 

Mr  Moacowm,  By  the  way,  before  I  an- 
swer that,  I  Just  might  say,  that  most  of  the 
textile  program  Is  In  the  Southeast  region, 
and  we  had  to  add  manpower,  take  It  away 
from  some  other  place.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  total— the  total  BT  100  Ble  Is  »  818 

Mr  Rtak.  How  many  of  those  5.818  have 
been  found  to  be  In  compUance  by  your  own 
compliance  oHlclals? 


Mr.  Moacowrt*.  I  do  not  have  an  wuwcr 
to  that.  I  can  try  to  get  It  for  you.  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  It  to  yon. 

Mr  BT»N.  There  was  testimony  this  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  Sloane.  a  special  Assistance 
Stan  Director  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Bights,  that  DOD  contract 
compliance  olBclals  estimated  that  noncom- 
piunc*  was  found  In  85  pereent  of  compU- 
ance visits  m  the  southeast  region.  Would 
you  disagree  with  that  statement? 

tli  Moscowrti.  I  do  not  know  ot  any  such 
fact  as  that.  Again.  1  would  have  to  ask 
Mm  what  he  means  by  "nonoompUanoe,"  . . . 
(List  me  just  say  that  you  can  go  to  a 
contractor,  and  this  U  quite  probably  true, 
and  find  him  In  noncorapUance. 

Now,  If  you  mean  by  that,  that  that  neces- 
sarUy  leads  to  s  contract  cancellation,  the 
first  "step  of  the  professional  15  to  bring  them 
into  compliance.  So  the  contractor  found  m 
noncompliance  on  the  fourth  of  December 
may  be  In  compliance  by  the  time  ths 
seventh  ot  December  rolls  around.  ,  .  . 

(I)t  IS  not  uncommon  to  go  to  a  con- 
tractor, whether  It  Is  m  the  southeastern 
United  States.  In  the  northeastern  United 
states,  and  not  find  it  In  full  compUanoe 
when  you  get  to  It.  (Bl  ut  the  procedure  U  to 
BUKgest  a  remedy. 

It  It  does  remedy  this  situation.  It  then 
comes  into  compliance.  ...  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  a  safe  thing  to  say.  to  Imply,  that  88 
pereent  of  Defense  contractore  In  the  South- 
east are  In  noncompliance  presenUy. 

Mr.  RTAH.  .  .  .  (Blow  do  your  Regional 
Boards  work?  Are  there  11  Regional  Boards 
composed  of  mUltary  and  civilians? 

Mr.  Moscowrra.  I  think  what  you  are  re- 
ferring to  Is  what  are  called  panels.  Again, 
we  start  down  with  the  man  who  makes 
the  initial  review.  He  makes  an  Initial  review; 
he  does  more  than  make  the  review  He  Is  a 
relations  speclaiut.  He  then  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  contractor  to  comply. 

Assume  he  Bnds  that  the  contractor  la  not 
in  compliance  or  does  not  have  an  acceptable 
affirmative  action  plan,  which  Is  a  much  Mt- 
ter  phrase  than  noncompliance.  .   .  .    (H)« 

then  makes  suggestions.  

"Well.  I'm  not  interested  In  your  sugges- 
Then  assuming  that  the  contractor  says, 
Uons,"  or  'They  are  unreasonable  and  1  re- 
fuse to  go  along  with  them,"  he  then  goes 
to  his  superior,  who  Is  a  olvlllan  In  the 
organization. 

They  then  bring  thU  to  the  panel.  Now. 
this  panel  Is  composed  ot  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Region,  who  Is  a  civilian.  In  most 
coses,  the  top  legal  officer  and  another  top 
management  official  dealing  In  procure- 
ment. .  .  .  review  the  flle  and  they  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Commander. 

The  purpose  ot  the  panel  Is,  again,  to  get 
people  to  come  Into  compliance  and  to  get 
the  whole  organization  Involved  In  the  prob- 
leni— legal,  procurement,  management.  .  .  . 
Mr.  RTAK.  .  .  .  (I)s  there  any  review  of 
those  companies  which  are  found  to  have 
affirmative  action  plans?  (And)  ...  are  those 
decisions  reviewed  In  any  way?  Suppose  the 
field  specialist  finds  that  the  company  baa 
an  affirmative  action  plan  that  Is  satisfactory 
to  him.  Is  there  any  review  of  that? 

Mr.  Moscowm.  There  Is  an  ongoing  re- 
view and  reporting  system  .  .  each  man  .  .  . 
nils  out  a  report  of  the  visits  he  has  made, 
the  findings  he  has  made  ._.,„ 

That  report  goes  through  the  organlzauon 
and  eventually  ends  up  here  In  Washing- 
ton and  that  Is  the  one  we  are  trying 
to  rellne  to  get  a  much  better  measurement 
than  we  have  now  of  what  Is  being  done, 
iTlhe  monthly  review  (also)  goes  to 
OFCC.   .   .   . 

I  would  be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  we,  as 
the  policymakers,  do  not  have,  or  have  not 
yet  developed,  the  best  reporting  system  In 
this  ar«a. 

Mr  RTAH.  What  kind  ot  statistics  and  how 
current  do  you  keep  tb«n»  What  kind  of 


statistics  do  you  have  on  minority  employ- 
meut  by  contrsctors?  . . . 

Mr.  Mosoowrra. .  . .  Every  Government  con- 
tractor, or  everybody  subject  to  Title  VU.  has 
to  flle  a  report  with  the  Office  ot  Federal 
Contract  Compliance — the  EKO-1.  Now,  again 
and  as  I  say,  as  we  have  been  now  In  an 
alnioet  permanent  dlscuaslon  with  OFCC 
about  Improving  gathering  the  information 
from  that  report. 

That  report,  by  the  time  It  has  gotten 
around,  ,  ,  .  is  old.  That  Is  the  flret  docu- 
ment tor  all  contractors  and  It  Is  a  source 
document  for  the  Department  ot  Labor,  tor 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  for  us 

It  is  more,  really.  In  .  .  .  (OFOC's)  re- 
sponsibility than  mine,  except  tbst  we  are. 
In  Defense,  very  Interested  In  retrieving  end 
getting  this  Information  and  getting  as 
much  as  we  can.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ryan,  Now.  the  other  aspect  of  the  sta- 
tistics relates  to  the  positions  held  by  minor- 
ity group  members.  In  other  words,  at  what 
level  are  they  employed,  what  Is  their  salsry 
range,  how  many  are  unskilled,  how  many 
are  skilled,  how  many  In  supervisory  position. 
Do  you  have  any  data  that  expresses  that? 
Mr.  Moscowrr*.  Those  forms  .  .  .  have  a 
breakdown  as  to  clerical.  whlte-ooUar,  blue- 
collar,  and  as  to  wage  levels,  also.  (OFCC 
Is)  the  coordinating  agency  of  the  forms. 
We  want  as  much  Information  as  we  can 
get.  ...  I  fully  -muse  that  we  are  80 
percent  of  the  Government  action  In  this 
srea.  but  sll  I  am  saying,  and  not  (as)  an 
excuse.  Is  that  the  Deparl3nent  of  Labor  Is 
the  coordinator  and  Is  the  Information 
gstherer  In  this  area,  and  X  am  sure  that 
they  are  aa  Intereated  In  getting  the  Intotina- 
uon  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Rtan,  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
can  determine  a  company  to  be  In  oom- 
pllancs  or  to  have  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram If  you  do  not  have  statistics  which  show 
what  the  employment  pattern  Is:  whst  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  members  may 
be;  what  that  msy  be  In  relation  to  the 
population  in  the  area,  which  seems  to  be  a 
factor  that  everyone  who  has  testified  here 
believes  Is  Important  And  then,  what  the 
distribution  of  those  Jobs  Is  throughout  the 
company,  so  that  If  we  find  that  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  has  10  or  16  percent  minority 
aUUzatlon  .  .  .  does  this  hold  true  as  you 
go  up  to  the  higher  levels  of  the  wage  scale? 
Now,  certainly,  ytm  would  find  that  It 
did  not.  and  then  the  question  are:  what 
percentage  at  a  supervisory  level  are  there, 
what  percentage  of  minority  employees  are 
there  at  the  white-collar  positions,  and  what 
percentage  at  blue-collar  positions,  and  so  on. 
It  Just  seems  to  me  that  those  are  sta- 
tistics which  would  be  required  to  make  a 
sound  analysis  of  the  situation  within  any 
given  company, 

Mr.  Moscowttz.  Tou  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  you  have  Just  described  what  a 
reviewer  should  do  If  he  does  his  Job.  and 
that  Is  what  he  does.  He  brings  the  EEO  form 
and  then  he  updates  It  there  and  breaks  It 
down,  BS  you  ssy.  And  also,  now  I  have  veri- 
fied my  opinion  why  I  did  not  want  to  Insert 
figures,  because  I  agree  with  you,  that  they 
do  not  measure  anything  really,  and  I  agree 
with  what  has  to  be  done,  and  I  am  .  .  . 
hopeful  that  every  reviewer  does  do  that 
In  those  plants  that  he  goes  to,  .  ,  . 

Ui.  RTAif.  Tes,  but  beyond  that,  what  1 
was  trying  to  do  was  to  convey  the  Idea  thst 
If  the  Department  of  Defense  kept  theee  sta- 
tistics so  that  they  had  a  complete  picture 
of  what  was  happening  with  every  contract, 
then  you  would  be  better  able  to  enforce 
the  Executive  Order  and  not  rely  on  100 
field  repr«sentst1vea,  but  rely  on  the  sta- 
tistical picture  also.  In  order  to  determine 
where  you  should  expand  your  efforts,  as- 
suming that  you  have  a  limited  amount  of 
manpower,  and  then  you  could  use  the  ste- 
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tlstlcs  to  determine  where  you  oould  best 
aecure  tbe  grcfttest  gain*  Irom  minority  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Uoacowm.  I  affaln  agree  with  you. 
and  I  would  like  to  Just.  If  I  may.  aay  that 
we  bave  asked  lor  Jiut  tbe  thing  that  you 
are  talUng  about  from  tbe  Defense  Cootra^t 
Administration  Services. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Well.  I  cannot  Impress  upon 
you  Btrongly  enough.  Mr.  MceoowiLZ.  my  own 
personal  concern,  and  the  concern  of  those 
Coagreeamen  who  are  Epoaaaring  theee  bear- 
Ings.  for  tbe  itrong  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  tbe  President's  Executive  Order,  and 
It  IB  certainly  a  dlsturhing  thing  to  me  to 
note,  throughout  the  testimony  of  the  rep- 
resentaUvea  from  tbe  ClvU  Rlgbta  Commls* 
alon,  .  .  .  which  u  a  Qovemment  agency 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  reviewing 
what  progress  Is  being  made  by  Government 
oSlclals  and  Government  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  tbe  cont-ract  oompUance  program, .  .  . 
that  aa  far  as  the  Civil  Rlghta  Covruulaslon  Is 
concerned,  the  whole  contract  compliance 
program  la  far  from  perfect. 

In  fact,  It  haa  not  succeeded  as  It  should 
In  bringing  Into  employment  large  number? 
of  minority  group  members  who  have  been 
excluded  because  of  dlacrlmlnatlon  ...  I 
hope  you  will  review  tbe  testimony  of  the 
Ctvll  Rights  Commission  ( representative ) 
and  that  you  and  your  superiors  will  find  a 
way  to  have  a  much  more  effective  program 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  one  which 
will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  do 
spend  BO  peroent  of  tbe  taxpayers'  dtdlan 
that  are  contracted  out  and  that  you  have 
tremendous  leverage  . . . 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and  ap- 
pearing and  for  answering  aa  frankly  as  you 
did  the  questions  which  we  raised,  and  as 
you  said,  you  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  b«  dooe. 
Mr.  Moscowms.  Thank  you  . . . 

MB.   WAXII   IC'CKKDT 

Mr.  McCreedy  was  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompU- 
ance, Department  of  Labor. 

With  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order 
11246  In  1965,  responsibility  for  the  equal 
emploj'ment  opportunity  program  of 
companies  and  individuals  contractlDg 
with  the  Government  was  placed  in  the 
newly  created  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance — OPCC — within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCreedy's  testimony  concerned 
the  policies  and  regulations  of  OFCC. 
which  has  super\'isory  authority  over  the 
e<iual  employment  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  so  far  as  these  agencies' 
contractors  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McCreedy  pointed  to  such  regula- 
tions initiated  by  OPCC  as  that  issued 
in  May  1966,  requiring  tliat  preaward 
compliance  reviews  be  undertaken  of  all 
contracts  of  a  million  dollars,  or  more. 
He  noted  that  the  construction  industry, 
because  of  the  presence  of  unions  and 
numerous  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, requires  a  concerted  multi- 
agency  approach,  such  as  that  used  in 
the  Philadelphia  Plan. 

Congressman  Ryan  and  Mr.  McCreedy 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  which  brought  out 
the  fact  that  until  OPCC's  issuance  of  a 
regulation  in  May,  1968.  the  various 
agencies  were  not  even  required  to  have 
a  formal  program  Implementing  Execu- 
tive Order  11246. 

Mr.  McCreedy  also  pointed  to  an  order 
issued  by  OPCC  Implementing  vaUdated 
testing  to  ensure  that  tests  are  Job- 
related.  Mr.  McCreedy  also  pointed  to 
the  seniority  problem  aa  a  diiScult  one. 
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following  upon  effective  implementation 
of  an  equal  employment  profrram. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
components  of  Mr.  McCreed>*'s  testimony 
concerned  the  assertion  that  even  though 
the  EEOC  might  make  a  finding  of  prob- 
able cause  in  regard  to  discriminatory 
employment  practices  by  a  oontractor, 
the  OFCC  may  not  undertake  cancella- 
tion proceedings.  Mr.  McCreedy  main- 
tained that  legal  rulings  of  his  office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  barred  such 
an  approach,  even  though  OPCC  has  the 
power  to  cancel  contracts.  Mr.  McCreedy 
contended  that  the  matter  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  contracting  agency,  which 
then  would  have  to  take  action.  If  can- 
cellation were  to  be  employed,  a  hearing 
would  have  to  be  held. 

Mr.  McCreedy  also  testified  that  OFCC 
does  not  review  all  of  the  findings  of 
contracting  agencies,  one  reason  being  a 
lack  of  sufficient  manpower.  He  aUo  ac- 
knowledged that  no  Government  con- 
tract has  ever  been  cancelled  t>ecause 
of  noncompliance  by  the  contractor. 
The  testimony  follows: 
TEsmioirr 
Mr.  McCaaanT.  .  .  .  My  statement  wlU  con- 
sist essenttaUy.  of  tbe  presentation  with  ex- 
planation, of  the  orders  and  the  regulatlona 
and  other  written  poUcy  pronouncements 
that  our  offioe  haa  developed  in  the  3  years 
of  Its  existence.  It  wlU  only  be  generally 
chronological.  The  main  objectives  wUl  be 
to  ahow  how,  why  (and)  with  what  effec- 
tiveness the  p<dtcles  and  programs  have  been 
developed.  .  .  . 

(T)be  agencies  that  have  th«  primary  re- 
^>onBlbUlty  for  carrying  out  the  program  .  . . 
Include  AID.  Agriculture,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  ClvU  Service.  Commeroe,  De- 
fense, Oenerai  Serrloes  Administration, 
HEW,  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development,  In- 
terior, Departmeni  of  LAbor,  NASA,  National 
Science  Foundation,  OEO.  Poet  Office,  SBA, 
State  IJepartment,  TVA.  Tr&nsporta.tlon. 
Treasury,  USIA,  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. ...  1  think  there  are  28.  .  .  . 

When  .  .  .  Executive  Ord«-  (lia46's  Im- 
plementation i  was  transferred  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Secre- 
tary Wtrtz  set  up  within  bis  office  the  office 
called  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  .  .  .  (As> 
the  essential  elements  of  our  approach  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  govern- 
ment contracts,  (heV  .  .  .  enumerate(d)  sev- 
eral Items:  (\)  the  affirmative  action  part; 
tai  the  emphasis  on  pre-award  and  compli- 
ance reviews:  (3)  attention  to  specific  oom- 
plaints;  (4)  consistency  acroee  the  board; 
(&)  assisting  the  contract  agenclee  to  Im- 
prove their  compliance;  i6)  assistance  from 
contracting  agencies  In  soliciting  their  views 
as  to  how  things  should  be  done;  (7)  co- 
ordinated government  approach:  and  <8)  the 
enlistment,  of  support  of  non-gOTernn»nt  or* 
ganlxstloos,  «uch  as  Project  Equality  and 
others. 

Tbe  program  that  ve  saw.  as  we  started 
to  Implement  <OFCCs  role) .  was  reaUy  deal- 
ing with  the  structural  barriers  that  are  in- 
herent both  in  tbe  government  and  Industry. 
By  "structural  barriers"  we  mean  those  sys- 
tems that  are  buut  in,  that  have  to  be 
changed.   .  .   . 

One  of  the  first  efforts  made  to  correct  the 
struotural  Impedimenta,  or  barriers.  .  .  .  (was 
the)  notice  to  the  beads  of  all  agencies  from 
the  .  .  .  Director.  Ed  Sylvester  ...  In  May. 
1M0,  requiring  that  the  government  under- 
take a  pre-award  compliance  review  In  con- 
tracts of  a  million  dollars  or  more,  before 
tbe  Issuance  of  tbe  contract. 

The  policy  concept  behind  this  Is  rela- 
tively simple.  It  13  the  contention  that  the 
government  should  make  a  determination  as 
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to  tbe  MntnuJtor's  »bUlty  to  iM«t  thl.  pMt 
S  th'  contr«t,  .      .  )u«.  «  the  «o""™"°« 

dollsn  w»5  osubllsbed  u  *  But  .t«t.  bMfl 

upon  B  work  lo»d  volume.  .  •  ■  _^,^ 

we  &»Te  .ISO  issued  a  number  of  special 

fZlw^  order,  M»ln.t  =P«:mc  K"'^^?''" 

S';r.T:.r^^'nr'""uiiuS-pi::^.^- 

n'rBT.-.:...(A)r.t««._U»uedbj 
the  TsnouJ  egendee.  or  by  your  office? 

Mr^cC^bT.  They  have  been  Ueued  by 
our  office.  ■  .  ■ 

Mr.  RTAH.  All  n»ht.  ^,  _    .       __,. 

Mr  McCmnoT The  problem  of  .  •  •  P"" 

aw*id  (compllMce  In  the  construction  Indue- 
^  'is  much  diaerent  th*n  U  1.  In  the 
JSno^tructlon  Indujtr,-.  becuM  you  «e 
deSunTwlUi  a  number  ol  primes  and  »ub«. 
^d^numh^r  of  unions  .  .  (Tib.  .Bo«tt 
obtain  pre-award  compUance  there  requ^ 
JSTuIU..  diner«it  government  •««°;J<- 
i,t  nave  oonstnictlon  going  on  In  a  c«t.m 
S«  be  coordinated.  ...  And  so  we  try  to 
S2r^^?"  a  bro«l.  «:roas-th.-bo«d.  «>- 

^"^rSl  effort  (->»■«  JJi'-'.-^'Stn 
funding      construction      within      a      given 

°'7  don't  -ant  to  dwell  m  delaU  on  all  the 
ciiie.  (that  OKX  ln«ttuted^  ""' i^^ 
SSyour  atienuon  to  a  number  of  typea  « 
^SriTtha.  we  put  Into  (the  rulB.  and 
JiealEona*  .  .  .  dealing  »lth  areas  that  we 
SSl?.ntlfl«l  in  the  period  of  ^^-^^ 
our  office'.  eatatolKhmem  «^."'«  "™"  ^ 
tt.  rules  flnall,  t«:ame  en«:tlve.  that  d«l 
«th  the  structural  type  of  barriers  or  Im- 
pedlmems  that  we  saw.  ...  ,_,i,,j. 

oThe  dutle.  ot  the  agendea  (now)  m^tld. 
new  leqult^menta  tHat  tH.  agenclea  tnralah 
^roTce  wim  information  "-t  prev«u^ 
SL't  been  re<,ulr«l.  4nd  " '°>P«~  »  °" 
requlrrment*  that  the  sgende.  establish  a 
^^.g,^  and  procedure.  «,  oury  out  the 
agencies'  responstbUlUaa 

Ml    BTSM    ■When  were  th«K  chang«.  pro- 

"STwteCKDT.  They  b«:a«ne  •Bjc""^ 
tae  rules  and  regulatwoa  »»»  ""•',";*! 
JSed  on  May  37,  KM*.  They  were  published 

in  the  Federal  Raglster ,,k.t\ 

MI.  KTsr..  ..  It  IS  your  stawment  (tiatl 
tbe  significant  aspect  of  ^'^"^'t^  ^\ 
Ulauons  (WMII  ...  a  new  «<iulrementthat 
an  agency  establish  a  program  and  prooe- 
TmT^l^  out  *.  ag«ic,'.  ^^^f^ 
ties,   to   b«   approved    by   the   DUector    (oi 

0»OCI?  _,  .. 

Me   UoCaixvT.  That^  ngi». .  -  • 
2J  S^Sr^.  (W)er.  not  the  •e^'f"- 
oulred  to  have  a  program  »  "i[fT  °«'i|'?'_ 
JUponslblUtles   under   the   Eiecutlve  Order 

''S'vS^Jia^  Not  a  formaU«d  pn>gr«n^ 
Th"  reqSr.m«.t  d«n«>ds  "»t  thn-«o^« 
tbclrl^ntles.  how  they  at.  «»»=«,■*»?♦ 
■Selr  business,  lust  as  Tou  fOTni*"  "^ 
smTctured  program,  and  tl«n  <*•«-'*• 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  the  pro- 
fnm.  Prevlouily.  tuat  was  not  tfl"!;!"- 

mT  rtw.  And  the  swxind  significant 
Change,  then,  was  the  reijulrement  tjiat  eMij 
,t^  prescribe  regulations  for  tbe  admin- 
istration ot  the  Order? 

Mr  MoCaDDT.  That  U  right.  Every  egBJOy 
U  structured  differently,  s.  J""  "^i^!^ 
Md  to  order  to  try  to  get  eaoh  ajeney  to 
oome  up  with  a  .y««n  tbat  was  JOtog  w 
work  within  that  agency  In  terms  of  the 
contr«:t  KlmInljitr«tlon  ot  this  section  It 
Bad  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  structure  of 
tM   procui«nent  sj.t«n  wlUOn  tl»  agen- 

'^iii.nr^.  in  May  ...  of  !»«■  Tot","* 
order  to  the  agencies  (alao)  '*V>if»^^«^ 
to  ensure  that  no  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor bad  segregated  tacUltuaf 
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Mr.  MoChdt,  TUBt's  right.  

Mr.  RTS».  And  there  was  no  '^'^J**^^, 

ment  placed  upon  them  prior  "  ^^J'  '»": 
Mr  McCsDDT.  The  language  ot  the  con- 
tract included  the  language  "'•'""J™" 
rJ^ulr«n«it  It  said  that  there  ■*»>>«« 
Sittnent  during  the  course  of  «^P'°5™" 
based  upon  rsce.  The  contractual  T^l^ 
S^  lid  been  there  for  a  f''\f°''^i 
but  the  interpretation  •■P!»"''^Vf  ^ 
S»t  was  not  included.  And  It  "f^^"  °»"- 
ous  that  It  had  to  b.  singled  out  l»»u"  " 
iSi  a  problem  that  WM  stUl  •n?^!^'* 

Mr.  RTSK (iif "  »"  •  «>"*'^;^: 

in  May.  19«8.  does  It  stlU  exist  as  a  problem 

(today)    .  .  .  ' 

Mr  McjCannv.  Tes.  sir.  .  .  . 

Mr.  RTSK.  can  you  ssianaU  »=>»»«^ 

many  contractors  that  pattern  of  segregated 

faclimee  continues  to  eiut?  ^,„-„ 

Mr   McCianT.  I  don't  have  that  estimate 

for  yotTnow I  might  potot  out  th« 

the  aegiegated  faculty  order  placing  the 
r^SSS^y  on  the  contractor  ^-^^  ther^ 
I  think  (this)  has  eliminated  a  numhar 
of  the  problems:  ...  he  has  to.  a.  a  part  of 
nls Contract,  at  the  time  o' """"S J,°"  ^* 
MnSact  submit  a  ceruflcaooo  with  bis 
Svl^on  tS  bid  that  h.  doe.  not  maintain 
ujy  segregated  faclllUes.  ...  _,k,.-   u, 

NovT  (the  contractor)  .  .  .  U  «»)•«  « 
crtoto^l  prosecution  It  It  U  found  thatlt 
^^bmltted  a  false  «»«««°»  "  ^^ 
nnd  facilities  We  have  not  yet  had  a  case 
SS;  ^Z  attention  where  a  «»"««'^- 
submltted  a  false  certUlcatlon  that  has  been 
rlirerred    to   JusUoe    tor    pcosecuUon. 

Mr  RTAN  .  .  .  (W).a  this  r«,uir.ment 
imposed    (retroactively)    .    .   •''  _-. 

MrMcCsainT.  No.  It  U  on  new  contracts 
sftnuTv  '68  From  a  pracUoal  standpoint 
ft  .  sS«  ™.ll  the  contractor.  .  .  b^u^ 
of  the  nature  ot  the  contractmg  bustows. 
Take  the  1.000  large"  govermnent  ~°^«- 
tnV,  tor  instance.  Thsy  are  repeat  contrac- 
torS'  «d  tte^siib.  would  be  automatically 
covered  by  that  provision.  .  .  •  „,„,, 
Mr.  RT.H.  In  other  words,  they  cerufy 
for  the  subcontractors?  ^  ...  .  „.—  „t 

Mr.  McCaaanT.  Yes.  rtr.  that's  •  P"*  °' 
their  contract.  .  .  .  (Turning  to  "°""f  J^ 
JMtl  (w)e  eliminated  the  so-called  .pedal 
'"4,llLn«  review  and  the  routm.  corn- 
pUMce  review,  because  .  .  ^  J"^''  *"! 
idmlnlstratlvely  confusing  and  ("•  "^h"? > 
to  build  (rwlews)  ...  Into  the  regular 
compliance  buslnees  ■"»«*^'^  °'J';°„^^ 
cv  we  wanted  these  to  become  (a  part  of)  an 
on-goliw^  normal      oontract      admlnlatra- 

"°(W)e  also  required  that  where  ">"»  ••■ 
defldincler dSS.ver«l.  ,  ""  "°S^ 
has  to  state  what  Is  to  be  done  In  corrert- 
S^  .^  tSaclencles.  .  ■  •  We  aleo  -^'^^ 
M  develop  the  re<iuirement  "'Sttte  people 
doing   the   compliance  review  become  spe- 

""^'btsk.  ...  I  notice  that  (one~ot)  your 
regulatlon(s)  state.  "The  "-><''«";;j»V^?? 
^dered  In  compliance  ''Ifh  .'^J''?' 
implementation  of  his  oommltments  as  ap- 
proved by  the  agency.- 

Mr.McCaaiDT.ThafartghVtfr. 
Mr.  RTSH.  Now,  bow  Is  good  faith  deter- 
mined by  the  sgency?  ^^ 
Mr  McCsiDT.  Well.  I  don't  know  how  good 
talth  Is  determined  by  the  agency.  I  f»°  »" 
you  what  the  intent  ot  the  section  Is.  Ijets 
^,  a  very  simple  situation  "-at  toould  be 
e^,,  v>  correct:  ...  the  segregated  lacm^ 
q^tlon.  U  a  compliance  "«''' /?=" 
^oes  through  and  he  says,  "You  have 
!^i?ed  tacuiues,"  and  the  contractor 
^^■I'm  going  to  correct  that,  and  «  the 
Suiw  teail  down  the  wall.  .  .  ■■"?*••"" 
necessary  plumbing  changes,  and  heglves 
^^ra)  program  to  the  sgency  (showing) 
that  he»  Intending  to  do  that  and  It  Is  going 
to  take  him  »0  days  to  get  It  oorreoted  or 
whatever  the  period  to.  then  that  shouU  be 
approved  by  th.  acsnoj. 


ICr.  BTAM.  U  that  wibject  to  review  by 

yodr  office  .  .  .7 

Mr  McCmonT.  Ye.,  sir.  Not  as  a  routine 
matter.  We  do  not  review  an  oompUance 
reviews  by  the  agencies.  The  bead  ^  tte 
agency   U   responsible   for  that   determUift- 

(wie  (also)  attempted  to  stteamlllM  the 
heinng  procew  In  order  »<>"»"'".  "'•i??f; 
tlon  provided  for  In  the  Eiecutlve  Order. 
The  previous  Executive  Order  Is  the  ssme 
IS  the  one  we  are  (now)  operating  under, 
but  the  previous  rules  and  regulations  were 
not  clear  on  procedures  In  terms  ot  hearings 
for  debarment,  sanction,  or  suspension,  can- 
ceUatlon,  et  cetera  And  the  process  by  which 
tbe  final  determlnaUon  la  mads  was  not 
clear  80  we  established  ...  a  system  where- 
by we  can  get  to  the  hearing  stage  olthw 
through  the  Inlonnal  or  tbe  formal  bwrlng, 
or  (through)  show -cause  notices  to  Institute 
the  sanctions.  .  .  .  (Thereby,  we)  olarlfled 
the  problem  that  was  In  the  rules  snd  regula- 
tloiM  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  necaswy 
to  have  a  hearing  and  a  formal  Onding  be- 
fore you  could  cancel  or  termlnaU  or 
suspend.  . 

Previously,  the  only  requirement  was  that 
vou  had  to  do  It  for  debarment.  And  this  has 
iieated  a  number  of  problems,  both  for  the 
Justice  Department  and  for  our  legal  oBjM^ 
m  terms  ot  procedure.  80  we  have  clanaed 
these  things. 

A  McUon  was  added  (in  the  new  regula- 
tions) on  IntlmldaUon  and  toterterenoe.  As 
we  started  to  deal  with  some  of  theee  real 
complicated  structural  problems,  parOcular- 
n  to  areas  ot  the  Deep  South.  It  became 
obvious  that  the  problem  of  InUmldatlon  was 
a  very  real  problem,  and  we  had  to  makethe 
contractor.  In  the  fulBUment  of  his  conttaot. 
take  on  reroonslbllltle.  to  enstire  that  mere 
would  not  be  totlmldatlon,  giving  him  much 
more    responsibility    in    that     area    than 

previously,  ...  ...  __^ 

(The  change  to  the  regulaUoos  In  r"**™ 
to)   the  affirmative  action  program  ,  .  .  ha. 
l^cance    In  .  .  .  terms   ot   the   requlre- 
menu  (placed  upon)   .  .     government  oM- 
,r««ors    now.  .  .  .  (T*.   ^'"'""T.  ^  ^ 

oulred)  to  make  a  detailed  amvlyels  of  m« 
structural  problems  or  hU  employment  prob- 
lems, which  would  be  ewontlaUy  the  SMne. 
that  we  would  expect  our  <»a'Pl'»''f' "7-7 
Officers   to    (otherwise   have  I    '^■>'»"?^<=>; 
This  IS  a  thorough  examination  of  his  totM 
work  force.  Then,  (the  contractor  mi»t»-  ■  ■ 
develop  remedies  and  time  tables  andgo^, 
end  put  them  Into  effect  prior  to  the  govm- 
ment  arriving  on  the  scene  to  do  a  oom- 
plianoe  review.  ... 

(A)  teeung  order  .  .  .  hs.  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  This  goes  to  thearea 
that  I  mentioned  before,  to  term,  ot  mruc- 

tural  impediments (I)  t  became  obvloM 

over  a  period  of  time  that  the  personnsl  ija- 
tem  was  operattog  on  a  fauly  rouane  type 
ofbasls,  and  had  buUt  Into  It  a  system  of 
SsU^    that     wa.    having    discriminatory 

'  'There  are  a  number  ot  tesU  being  used  by 
government  contractors  that  are  not  scien- 
ilflc  to  the  Knss  that  they  are  not  properly 
validated,  and  therefore  requlremenu  vrere 
betog  made  for  Jobs  which  were  not  proper 
reqvUrements.  In  order  to  eUmtoate  this 
problem,  we  lsau«l  a  very  oomprdienslve 
Vesting  order  which  was  developed  after 
neerS^a  year  and  a  halt  by  a  number  ot 
professional  psychologists— Industrial  psy- 
chologl.ts  (and)  academic  psychologist..  .  .  - 

In  order  for  us  to  implement  this  order,  wo 
are  iiotog  to  have  to  have  the  expertise  « 
th,  .  .  psychologlsu  ....  (So)  w.  have  set 
UP  an  advisory  committee  to  our  office  .  .^. 
TOey.  in  turn,  wUl  be  working  with  a  numbw 
of  othM  people  from  the  Oeld  that  know 
much  more  about  tesUng  than  I  do  ,  ■  ■  •  _ 

Mr  BTSM,  ABd  what  reeuMa  do  you  expaot 
from  the  (twting)  order? 
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ill.  MoCakxnT.  W.H.  I  think  we  have  al- 
rMdy  .tarted  to  see  a  number  of  results.  Some 
major  oorporatlons  have  said  that  this  is  very 
much  needed  and  is  producing  an  IncreaM  to 
the  utuizatlon  of  minorities  to  their  orguil- 
zatlouii:  that  It  u  an  appropriate  mana«e- 
ment  technique,  so  far  sa  their  personnel 
system  Is  concsmed. 

One  major  corporation  told  m.  that  .inc. 
they  have  dlsoonttoued  the  use  of  tests  ,  ,  . 
they  have  increaied  the  minority  flow  toto 
the  organisation  substantially  and  that  they 
have  found,  contrary  to  their  previous  beUet , 
that  these  were  better  employees  than  tha 
employees   they    were   getting    through    tbe 

testing  device (T)  heir  turnover  was  less, 

and  that,  of  couiM,  Is  money  for  the  com- 
pany as  far  a.  that  to  ooncemed.  ,  .  . 

Mr,  Btan,  .  ,  .(C)an  you  summarize  how 
tms  order  affects  test.,  very  hrlelly? 

Mr.  McCaxxoT.  WsU.  it  require,  that  before 
you  can  use  a  teat,  it  has  to  be  Job  related. 
,  .  and  proven  In  a  Job-related  fashion. 
Mr.  Bran.  And  who  makes  that  determina- 
tion— the  compliance  officer  to  the  agency, 
or  the  corporation,  or  your  office? 

Mr.  McCuzov. .  .  .lT)be  word  "validation" 
to  the  key  word  here,  and  that  has  to  be  pro- 
fessionally determined — that  a  teat  Is  Job-re- 
lated through  validation  studies.  You  actual- 
ly have  to  do  studies  of  the  people  perform- 
ing the  Job.  have  to  lest  them,  have  to  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  the  Job  and 
the  performance,  before  you  can  say  that  a 
teat  to  validated.  And  (thto  Is  done  by)  .  ,  . 
a  very  technical  psychological  method  that 
lia.  developed  to  the  personnel  Held  .... 

Mr,  BTAH.  I  am  trytog  to  detemxtoe  who 
In  the  federal  govemm«it  approvM  or  dls- 
wprove.  the  validation. 

Mr.  McCxiinT.  Well,  the  head  of  the  agency 
will  have  the  responsibility,  and  he  has  had 
to  designate  a  person  inside  his  agency  who 
to  going  to  become  proficient  to  thto  field. 
And  they  will  have  the  resource  oonstiltants 
of  the  subcommittee,  or  the  testing  com- 
mittee, I  referred  you  to, 
Mr.  Btsn.  Okay. 

Mr.  McCazxDT.  .  ,  ,  Of  the  nearly  9  rall- 
lion  employed  Negroes  to  the  oountry  today, 
probably  90%  of  them  are  froeen  Into  lower 
paying  Job.  structuraUy  based  upon  exlsttog 
oollectlve  bargaining  arrangements  between 
management  and  labor.  ,  .  , 

(I)n  order  tor  them  to  have  access  to  tha 
better  paying  Job.  withto  their  current  em- 
ployment, it  to  necessary  to  change  the 
Hniorlty  system  ,  .  .  (so)  that  they  can  get 
tbaae  better  paytog  Job.  without  the  ice.  of 
tbeir  .enioTlty  or  without  a  reduction  to 
ptty.  Thto  to  a  very  complicated  prt>blem,  and 
it  exist,  throughout  the  entire  oountry. 

Our  first  major  case  to  this  area  .  .  .  (In- 
volved) Crown  Zellerbach  In  Bogalun.  La., 
which  had  .  .  .  the  whole  prf>blem  of  bring- 
ing In  Justice  to  enforce  the  actions  that 
we  had  ended  up  in  court  on.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  was  going  on  there  was  a 
Mparate  action  that  was  not  Initiated  by 
,  .  ,  the  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Office, 
to  the  Quareto  v..  PtiUip  MorrU  seniority 
case. 

Both  of  those  caM.  are  siimmarlised  in  an 
OFCC  order.  And  we  have  Inxtrueted  the 
agendea  that  they  have  to  effect  the  eame 
tart  of  resolution  to  ths  compliano.  problwn. 
that  they  are  dealing  with.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtan.  How  do  you  expect  that  to  be 
accompltohed? 

Mr.  McCiudt.  Through  the  agency  getting 
the  government,  or  getung  the  contractor  to 
tindertake  negotiations  with  bto  union  to 
change  the  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  RTAN.  And  In  how  many  coot  ha.  thto 
been  Initiated  through  the  agendee? 

Mr.  McCxxxDT.  To  my  knowledge,  I  don't 
think  an  agency  has  yet  been  «ucce«ful  in 
Instituting  any  changss  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. We  have  tour  or  five  case,  vrithto  our 
oOoa  tilat  an  agency  has  aMtoted  oci.  but  we 
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hATa  not  TBt  noalTed  uiy  report  trooi  uay 
•^Qcy  thAt  they  hnve  completed  tb»  oorreo- 
ave  »otloa  In  the  eenlorlty  sTstMO. 

Mr.  Rtam.  Bow  much  time  are  jrou  golnc 
to  give  the  Ageadee  in  order  to  tab  correc- 
tive action  ta  tha  eenlorlty  lyBtem? 

Mr.  McCuxsT.  Z  don't  think  we  give  them 
any  time.  As  fast  at  we  can  find  the  caeea 
where  thAt  problem  exists,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  agency  to  get  them  to  oorrect  It. 
Mr.  Rtan.  How  do  you  tnd  the  casea? 
Mr.  McCuxDT.  Well,  we  know  ol  a  number 
oX  case*  tight  off  the  bat  tn  the  paper  indus- 
try, as  an  example,  throughout  the  enttre 
South.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Btan.  Which  agency  has  Jurisdiction 
over  most  oi  the  paper  industry  .  .  .T 
Mr.  McCxzEDT.  Department  of  DeXense. 
Mr.  Btah.  And  how  many  paper  oomp*- 
nles  Is  the  Department  of  Defense  dealing 
with? 

Mr.  McCsKXDT.  Ten  or  15  corporations  with 
major  faclUtlea  or  with  numerous  facilities. 
Mr.  Rtan.  And  what  at«pB  ha«  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  taken  to  correct  the  senior- 
ity system  within  those  tan  or  U  p*per  m- 
dustrles? 

Mr.  McCxxBiT.  They  have  not  taken  any 
action  yet,  lliey  have  not  confronted  tbe 
Industry. 

Mr.  BTAM.  Tour  order  was  Issued  on  Au- 
gust B,  19087 

Mr.  McCaxsDT.  Tee.  sir. 
Mr.  Btan.  And  to  date  the  Department^ 
Defense  has  not  confronted  the  industry 
with  the  implementation  of  this  Order. 
What  action  la  your  office  talcing  to  ra- 
qulre  the  Department  of  Defense  to  follow 
through? 

Mr.  McCs^T.  Well,  tbe  action  that  w« 
have  been  taUng  is  to  continuously  urge  and 
insist,  and  we  have  had  numerous  meetings 
with  them  about  the  problem  In  terms  of 
the  uttliEAtlon  of  their  people,  what  they 
are  doing  with  them  in  the  development  Ot 
their  prlorlUes  in  the  casae  thAt  they  bAva 
to  raaolva. 

I  am  still  anticipating  thAt  tha  aeancy 
head  will  carry  out  his  re^mnslblUty. 

Mr.  Rtah.  D\irlng  the  time  the  fiqual 
Employment  Opportunity  Commlasloa  has 
been  in  existence,  has  It  made  flnrtlngi  of 
discrimination  In  the  seDiorlty  system  of 
various  companies  In  tbe  country  .  .  .? 

Mr.  McCiJtKDT.  They  have  found  probable 
cause,  which  they  have  either  referrad  to 
Justice  or  they  have  att«mpt«d  to  ooucUlAt* 
and  negotiate.  .  .  ■ 

Mr.  Btan.  .  .  .  (So)  the  Bqiial  Bnploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Oommlsslon  has  con- 
cluded that  there  has  been  probable  cause 
to  believe  (thst)  .  .  .  throughout  tha  aa- 
nlorlty  system  there  is  discrimlnatloa.  right? 
Mr.  McCbxkdt.  Tea,  sir.  .  .  .  We  get  the 
probable  cAuse  findings  from,  the  Cooomls- 
don. 

Mr.  Btak.  .  .  .  (W>han  you  get  a  finding 
of  pcobable  cause  from  BBOC.  what  acttoD 
do  you  tAke? 

Mr.  McCbzhdt.  We  have  forwarded  the 
InformAtlon  to  the  agency  which  has  the 
oontractuAl  responsibility,  and  uk  them  to 
follow  up  on  It.  Now,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
pn>blem  with  you  Ln  some  detail,  because  It 
does  present  a  legal  and  administrative  prob- 
lem. The  remedlea  under  Title  VII  (of  the 
CivU  RighU  Act  of  1»M)  are  enforoeAblo 
through  the  JusUoe  Department  on  Ita  own 
motion  If  there  is  failure  to  oondUata.  or 
through  the  Individual  filing  his  suit. 

Mr.  Rtah.  Well  now.  you  are  talking  About 
remedies  under  Title  VII.  ...  I  Am  not  oon- 
cemed with  remedies  under  Title  VH.  I  Am 
concerned  with  your  using  InformAtlon  da- 
rived  from  the  EEOC  proceedings  ...  In  or- 
der to  enforce  the  Executive  Order. 
Mr.  McCixxDT.  I  underetAnd. 
Mr.  Rtij».  Because  you  hAve  more  power 
through  tbe  KxecuUve  Order,  pertxapa.  tt>*n 
the  KEOO  bAS  through  tha  judicial  ranatfy 
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Which  you  dtad,  beoauaa  you  hAva  tha  power 
of  cancellation  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  McCazKDT.  But  we  do  not  hATS  tha 
power  to  cancel  a  contract  on  a  probable 
cAues  flnrttng  (under)  Title  VH,  as  far  as 
our  lAVpyers  and  the  Justice  Department  tall 
us,  And  that  Is  the  Issue  thAt  I  said  was  th« 
problenL  In  other  words,  merely  because 
somebody  has  found  probable  cause.  It  does 
not  give  lis  the  power  per  se,  as  far  as  our 
legal  people  and  the  Justioe  Department  tell 
us,  to  start  bearings,  to  cancel  a  govenuncnt 
contract. 

Mr.  Btan.  .  .  .  I>o  you  maao  to  aay  (sooh 
m.  finding)  .  .  .  doaa  not  give  you  the  poww 
to  Immediately  cancel  tha  oontract,  or  does 
It  not  give  you  the  power  to  start  a  hear- 
ing? Because,  under  your  order*  whloh  you 
have  (discussed)  .  .  .  this  morning,  you 
have  3  hearing  proceduree— one  an  Informal 
beATing  And  one  a  formal  bearing.  And  whAt 
I  Am  f°Mng  is,  do  you  bsve  Any  method  of 
tAklng  tbe  InformAtlon  of  prc^able  cAUsa 
.  .  .  from  KKOC  .  .  .  Atul  using  this  as  Tha 
basis  to  start  a  proceeding  within  your  agcckcy 
to  cancel  or  debar  a  contractor? 

Mr.  McCaxxoT.  Not  (on)  .  .  .  tha  legal  ad- 
vloe  that  I  have  been  given  so  far. 

Mr.  Btan.  ...  I  dont  undarvtaod  that 
kind  of  advice. 

Mr.  McCaxxDT.  The  question  is  still  betug 
studied  as  to  what  ii  the  legal  basis  on 
which  the  Executive  Order  c&n  be  used  even 
after  ooncUlAtlon  has  failed  And  the  peraon^ 
remedy  is  then  in  oourt.  ... 

Mr.  Rtan.  Let's  Assume  there  were  no 
Title  vn  And  there  were  no  XBOC  in  «xlst- 
enoe.  .  .  .  Does  not  the  Offloe  of  Pedaral 
Oontract  CompllAnoe.  under  tbe  Executive 
Order,  hATe  the  power  and  authority  to  can- 
cel or  to  withhold  gowmment  ooncraeta 
becAiise  of  dlscriminAtion? 

Mr.  McCkexdt.  Tee  sir. 

Mr.  Rtajt.  All  right.  Then,  what  I  Am 
Asking  Is,  WhAt  action  hAve  you  taken  with 
respect  to  those  oompanlee  of  whlcb  you 
know,  through  the  referral  to  you  be  SBOO 
of  lu  findings  of  probable  causa — which  (as- 
tablish  that)  .  .  .  one  agency  of  the  federal 
government  hsa  determined  ftbat  those  com- 
panies) are  in  vtolatlon  of  antl-dlscrlmlnA- 
tlon  provisions,  whether  .  .  .  Title  VH 
or  .  .  .  Any  other  Act? 

In  other  words.  It  seems  to  ma  that  this 
InformAtlon  that  comes  to  you  from  a  gov- 
eramcnt  agency  should  be  the  basis  for  ac- 
tions within  your  agency  looking  toward  tha 
c&Dcellstlon  of  theee  contracts.  And  I  don^ 
understand  any  legal  advice  whlcb  says  you 
cant  proceed-  ...  It  seems  to  me  this  la 
simply  an  administrative  problem  within 
your  agency. 

Mr.  McCa^t.  I  assure  you.  air,  that  t 
have  been  told  that  it  doea  have  tbeae  lagal 
oompUcatlons,  and  we  have  had  many  co- 
ordinating .  .  .  sessions  with  the  Justioe  De- 
partment .  .  .  trying  to  work  that  out.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtan.  In  siiy  event,  the  Answer  Is 
(thAt)  no  action  has  been  taken  with  reipect 
to  those  oompAnlee  dted  by  EBOC  for  dls- 
crlminAtory  prsctlcee? 

Mr.  McCxxxDT.  No,  sir.  Tb*t^  not  my  an- 
■wer.  Tou  SAld  ""no  action."  We  bAve  referred 
to  the  agencies  liie  marter  of  oompUanoe 
reviews.  We  havr  told  them  to  try  to  assist 
in  straightening  out  the  matter.  We  bAva 
worked  Jointly  with  the  OofDmlsakn  on  nu- 
meroufl  oases  together,  osfng  tbe  oombtnad 
resources  of  the  government  on  sswdflo  oasas 
in  seniority. . . . 

Mr.  Rtaw.  An  rtght.  Proceed  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCaxxst.  ...  I  might  at  this  time  dis- 
cuss very  briefly  with  you  the  itatus  of  ttie 
Q  r^tt^f  that  we  hAv«  se^  for  bearing.  Allen- 
Bradley  hsa  been  concluded.  .  .  .  Ae  to  Betii- 
lehsm  Steal,  the  bearing  has  been  stwted, 

.  ,  rtoossnri.  and  Is  to  ooatinua  acain.  .  .  . 
THS  Pullman  case  baa  baan  undsr  eoodU*- 
tlon —  . 
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inrolved  jenlortty.  Tb.  c^P^n^  '^''  *»" 
milon  diangKl  their  seniority  Bystem.  .  . 

to  t"erl«:Sltle.,  employing  about  lO^WO 
Sople.  They  now  h»»e  *  ««"°^"7  "°'^ 
Sd  »  perron  Mn  uM  hl»  length  "l  •«^'"" 
to  tr..^  into  Miy  job  that  IS  P«tf  ™ 
"plant-wKIe  bwls.  »nd  he  crrle.  with  him 
LTwilorltj.  Previously,  he  »«  °« '^'.'^ 
Sa  on  thei  other  ]ohe  without  low  of  M- 

"'SVa  4  P  Motor  Expre«  c«e  hM  not  yet 
Been  «t  becauM!  ol  the  l«li  of  5taB  to  pre- 
^  foi  lU.  the  he«l.g>  we  don^t  h.ve 
Sough  l.«»l  people  on  -"^ '•»°,„*?"^^",t2 
nainh^ur?  were  u«ed  in  the  Allen  B"^ 
^tt*r  »nd  franlly.  »U  of  our  resources 
SJ  no,"  ln«^  '»  ">«  Bethlehem  Steel 

"m^Rtak.  Why  did  It  t«l«  so  !■««  »  P[r 
oeed  sgslnst  Tlmken  Boiler  B<»rtn«  0°"; 
p»n«?  As  1  re<«ll.  this  comp.ny  wm  «teo  ^^ 
Jout  office  back  in  1968  tor  tttuslng  to  co- 

'*J™'m^C«ott.  Well,  they  corrected  tAat 
The  nw  cltouon  that  was  Issued  wss  fail- 
ure to  disclose  information.  Then  they  sa  d 
iie  information  was  available  Then  we  md 
an  analysis  ol  the  worn  force  and  entered 
ttto  a  irles  ol  negotlatloiis  to  «"«■  '^^ 
nioblem.  After  the  negotiations  only  !»r- 
Sally  corrected  the  problem,  h*"'''- ^'"I 
l^.  which  wa.  not  aflocwl.  we  started  In  the 
agency  to  proceed  with  the  correcUon  of  ae- 

""Sd  when  there  were  not  any  re«ilt»  being 
obtalnwl.  then  it  was  necessary  to  set  the 

""iS^BT.w.  over  what  period  of  time  were 
theae  negotiations  tailng  place? 

M-  N^OriDV.  I  guess  that  the  period  of 
time  was— and  I  would  have  to  check  my 
records  hut  my  memory  is  roughly  over  a 
Tear    and   a   half,   something   llie   that. 

Mr  arus  And  throughout  that  time,  was 
the  comp^my  conUnulng  to  do  business  with 
the  Pederaa  Government? 

Mr.  McCmsDT.Tea.slr.  

Mr  BYi«.  ( W I  hy  wasn't  thU  a  good  oppor- 
tunlty  for  the  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  to  impose  sanctions,  such  as  can- 
celing the  contract  of  Tlmlten  Ba^"  P^' 
IniVhere  you  had  such  obvious  and  weU 
documented  discrimination? 

Mr  McCanBl.  Because  you  havs  to  go 
through  the  haarlng  pcooedure  to  cancel  a 

°*^'ElsJt.  lW)a«  there  any  reason  for  not 
pTOMwUng  with  a  hearing  a  yeai  and  a  hall 

"^  McCEHBT.  Tea.  sir.  At  that  point  In 
Ume  It  appeared  that  th.  companywa*  going 
jra>n«VaU  the  mattera  that  needed  to  be 

"5r^s».  Have  all  O^  companies  that 
you  clt«l.  all  B»e  of  thsm.  oontlnued  to  re- 

"'^.SISr.°.Vrr!T)ou  have^  have 
a  hearing  and  a  formal  finding  under  the  Ad- 
;,^^tlve  Procedure  Act  before  you  can 

^"^^^%c  you  have  to  bave^om^ 
fliSmg  before  you  . .  .  enter  Into  a  new  con- 
tnot  with  a  company? 
^2  MoCaxnrr.  Thafs  what  I'm  told,  sir. 

Mr   BTS«.  HOW  many  noUces^  ^T^ 
ha™  tiere  b«.n  through  the  Federal  Con- 
tact Compliance  Offlce? 
Mr.  McCina>T.  nve. 
Mr.  BTsx.  And  in  how  many  yeaia? 
Mr  McCs^oir.  Three. 
Mr!  BTsJt.  All  right.  Thank  you. 
Mr  McCaUDT.  .  .  .  (A)nother  part  of  the 
™^lMs^far    as    government    U    oon- 
problMn.    "    ™^^a,Ti„recrultiD«it 
!!SS'ur.a?or  tS7^1«»nent  of   quaUfled 
^^^^JTql,  boitl.  and  for  aU  go^ern- 
'^I  .!«ImI.  In  addition  to  trying  to 

S'p'^f'SS  .^•^Bov.mment.  we  have 
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also  been  woltlng  with  the  Civil  SKTlce 
commission  m  conducting  a  ^^'  ^ 
ualnlng  programs.  ...  I  guess  «  a«*hc'« 
Sve  «nt  »Sie  304  people  to  th«e  11  train- 
ing programs  since  November.  IBse.  .  .  . 

Mr^^rir.  .  .  I  wonder  If  jou  could  tell 
us  how  large  your  professional  «*"  !■•■■■ 

Mr.  MccinoT We  have  36  portUons 

budgeted  That  U  P">'«='°°iL  ""Lii'ib^' 
and  includes  the  clerical  "'PP'"*-!^'^"'^ 
ueve  IS  5  or  6-Jor  Plans  for  Progress,  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  to  give  derlca^ 
suoDcitWOur  professional  stair  Is  supposed 
t^'lS^und  18.  We  have  on  board  right  now 
12.  Md  we  are  recruiting  for  6  more  positions 

to  Oil  vscandes.  . 

Mr  RTSN.  Now.  what  are  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  professional  Stan? 

Mr  McCmroT.  The  professional  "»«  U 
men  across-the-board  administrative  re- 
iponslbUltles  for  agency  review  of  progn™" 
aSd  handling  of  particularly  tough,  keynote- 

"to?^aK.i)oe.  your  staff  review  aU  ol  the 
flndlngs  of  the  contracting  agencies? 
Mr.  McCanor.  No,  air.  „v,,„i, 

Mr.  BTi».  How  does  It  determine  which 
ones  are  to  be  reviewed? 

Mr  Mccanni.  This  Is  based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  Industry  and  the  type  of 
JfoWeS^hat  have  been  Identified,  an*  upon 
Slilng  the  agencies  to  bring  '=  <>"  ""°"^ 
soeciac  cases  that  need  reviewing.  There  are 
tgru^.2^  compliance  reviews  being  con- 
i^cted.  and  we  cant  review  all  of  them^  But 
we  know  enough  about  the  nature  of  the  dU- 
Terent  probletn  areui  to  try  to  pick  out  cases 

"we^'iS'  the  agencies  under  their  program 
pll^  tTteS  tJ^where  they  are  «c"h«A°  *« 
FoTThe  ne«  aU  months,  what  contractors 
S,ev  are  KOlng  to  go  m  to  we.  Then  we  will 
S  lb"  to  «k*tor  specific  file  Information  on 
Se  r^uits  of  their  compliance  reviews  of 
these  particular  companies  or  places 

Mr.   RYAN.  HOW  do  you  "'^«  ^f"  '^ 
contracting  agencies  require  afllrmatue  ac 
tlon  plans  from  their  contractors? 
^    McCarmT.  WeU.  that  1.  In  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  Btak.  How  do  you 

Mr.  McCacoT.  How  do  we  assure  our- 
selves? 

JSII^Su^"-  Meeting  of  "-e  r«,ulr.. 
m«t  tiitT«.ntractor  have  an  affirmative 
^tTou  program,  when  the  compliance  agency 
^uTo  t^  facility  to  review  It,  would  have 
S^  picked  up  by  asking  the  »«•■><;»"'"; 
nlih  us  with  spedflc  information  on  a  given 
contractor.  ...  ^  __^ 

«r  HTAM  Do  the  agencies  have  a  pro- 

p^  or  a  moilel  afBrmatlve  «»°°  PJ°|^, 
ih^  they  would  require  with  whatever 
m^iacutloL  are  necessary  of  their  contr*:- 
tors  which  you  then  review  .  .  .  ' 
^  McCwitrr  WeU.  the  agency  I.  required 
to  develop  and  submit  for  our  approval  Its 
^r.^  plans  to  a»ure  compliance.  That 
S^ICt  itTude  a  model  format  of  a  t>-p^ 
afflrmaUve  action  program  that  It  IfBO^ 
to  reoulre  each  contractor  to  '"llow- •>«»?" 
JSe  OTblem  that  we  have  Identified  Is  that 
S'  S^tor  has  to  Identify  his  problMa 
MKl    design    the    remedy    for    his    problem. 

'rB%r.^r?-"^''"^-sj 
r^^cirvrha^-^^-^.Td^o's't 

^°*:SS?.rd  for  the  agencl«i  U  you  are 
going  to  monitor  them. 

*^i^  McCamn We  monitor  the  agen- 

-IMbriuibg  "P  "»  compliance  rev  ews 
JiSnUirv^us  problem  areas  that  they 
LTv^  ^"n  ^rklng'^ln.  We  .*U  the  govern- 
„.„»  mntractoc  through  rules  and  regula- 
Z^  S  «  iThrre^oMlbimy  to  corr^t 
^r^em.  We  esp«:t  the  agency  to  do  the 
S^l^SncTrevlew,  and  to  determine  whether 
that  problem  has  been  resolved. 


Mr.  BTA«.  Wow,  am  I  ""«' '""LU'^.'S: 
stindmg  that  in  the  Newport  New.  MSe^  (»» 
^rT.nvi  was  told  that  It  could  not  bia 

?rC  Oover^ent  contract  untU  It  cor- 
reeled  its  discriminatory  practices 

Mr.  MCCSEOT  During  ">e  course  of  the 
negotiations  the  pre-award  order  wm  Isiued 
by  the  secretary  requiring  that  ?"<""•=" 
firther  government  business,  the  govern- 
SS°  in^lre  as  to  the  status  of  oontnKt 
compliance  with  that  company.  That  a  right. 
M?  RTAK  (T)here  was  no  question  about 
the  legality  of  that  order,  was  there? 

Mr  Mccamr.  The  legality  of  th«  <«^ 
came  up  again  m  the  Crown  Zellerbsch  case. 
iS?re  a  similar  order  was  Issued,  and  the 
Company  and  the  union  took  It  to  court,  and 
ithe)  Judge  .  .  said  that  that  order  coold 
not  «^d  because  It  w«i  m  effect  takmg  a 

contract  without  a  hearing  

n,  orders  that  w.  have  Issued  •"•^^^Sj 
to  that  time  are  m  the  form  »'  "°^« 
^.rs.  b«=ause  we  think  It  1.  our  jwpb"'" 
bUlty  to  tell  (Other  Mencles)  the  statu,  of 
the  contractual  relationship  with  ■  -  <°" 
agency)     that    a    non-complying    company 


h'as.  Then  It  I.  up  to  the  »8<«"^y^'»^,«°  f?^' 
his  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  h. 
wants  to  award  that  contract.  

Mr  BTAN.  Then  the  contract  could  be 
withheld?  Thafs  my  point. 

Mr  McCannT.  1  dont  know  u  It  could  or 

""u/'krAN  (Prevlouslyl .  .  .,  we  had  testi- 
mony frlm  ^tln  SlJne.  Special  Assuumt 
Sthe  sSff  Director  of  the  United  State. 
Cotnml.«lon  on  Civil  Bights,  and  ■""<">«  «"" 
thl^  he  said  that  he  believed  It  w«  a  mls- 
fortuM  of  th.  first  magnitude  ^'J^^*^-. 
tract  compliance  program  had  faUed  to  nu 

"' w"ul'?you "^  to  comment  on  that  .t...- 

°"i'  kctLaoT.  Well.  I  dont  think  the  con- 
tr^  compliance  program  has  resjjhed  U.  po- 
wrTtlal  yet,  and  I  would  agree  that  It  is  a 
serious  problem.  ...         .    .„  •.p.riiana  the 

Mr.  RTAM.  He  went  on  to  say.  P«™P1™* 
mil"  rea»jn  tor  this  failure  Is  that  <>ohtr«- 
Sts  have  not  had  to  take  aenoudy  the  th«»t 
of  sanctions  for  noncompliance.    •  .  • 

Mr.  McCmnT.  WeU.  I  can't  speak  for  th. 

~S*SS.  (Dlo  you  think  th.  oontractors 
take  the  threat  seriously? 
^  McCDT.  I  think  they  do.  •»•»"-. 
froS  everythmg  I  have  heard  ««"<>,"" 
roiStry.  And  I  might  lust  mention  th« 
^ng^the  past  month  and  a  half  we  have 
m^^i  a  thousand  or  mor.  g°""^«» 
wntractor..  and  I  can't  And  any  »'  t^ 
major  contractors,  that  <l°h  ttak.  this  »>rl- 
oSly.  They  are  concerned  about  UMlr  gov- 

eminent  contr»cl6-  

Mr.  BYAH.  Has  any  contract  ever  been  wr- 
mlnated? 

Mr.  McCauDT.  No,  rtr. 
Mr.  BTAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCamiT.  Mr.  Ryan,  air.  I  tried  to  •!- 
plain  there  times — 
Mr.  RTA».  I  know.  „.„„_!, 

Mr.  McCarroT.  -w.  have  to  go  through 
the  hearlnga.  _.«„- 

Mr.  BTAK.  I  know  your  explanation. 
Mr.  MoCaxrtPT.  All  right.  The  J"^"— T 
Mr   BYA».  t  want  to  make  the  point  that 
thetact  stUl  remains  that  no  contract  baa 
ever  been  cancellwl. 

Mr  McCaaiDT.  That's  a  fact. 
JS:  B^H  I  would  like  to  raise  a  questton 
™.  rwo  rerardlng  the  relationship  between 
"e^^TS^Seral  Contract  CompU^ 
and  other  Oovernment  agencies,  such  a.  th. 
OlvU  Bights  Commission. 

S.  Sptember.  1987.  the  Civil  Rl?»ts  ^cm- 
„>Mlon  submitted  a  hiemorandum  to  toe 
SS.  of  I'ed.ral  Contract  CompUance  «»- 
ctrnlng  the  San  Francisco  Bay  arw_  n  » 
tS^uldmtandlng  that  that  n>«»°>??^"S 
SL  Koswered  nine  month,  later.  In  May  of 


1988,  ...  by  Mr.  BylVMter.  the  Director  of 
that  time.  ...  _  _, 

And  in  his  reply,  which  was  a  commmt 
upon  a  memorandum  from  the  Civil  RlghU 
Commission  based  upon  a  hearmg  held  In 
May  of  1987.  m  his  reply  a  year  after  the 
hearing,  he  said,  and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Syl- 
TStter-s  memorandum.  "The  San  Francisco 
plan  has  resulted  m  no  known  Increase  In 
the  membership  In  the  mechanical  trades 
It  was  a  causal  factor  In  the  development 
of  a  Department  of  Labor-funded  traimng 
program  for  operatmg  engineers.  But  It  Is 
not  now  clear  that  more  than  50  Negro 
youths  will  enter  this  local,  which  has  about 
30.000  members  and  only  35  Negro  members." 
Now.  my  question  reaUy  goes  to  this — 
how  do  we  expedite  this  process  from  a  hear- 
ing In  May.  "87,  a  memorandum  in  Septem- 
ber, '67.  from  the  Civil  Bights  Commission 
to  the  omce  of  Contract  Compliance,  a  reply 
nine  months  Uter  In  May  of  1968.  a  year 
after  the  hearing.  In  which  your  office  con- 
firms the  nndlng  of  the  hearings  a  year 
earlier? 

How  are  we  going  to  speed  this  up  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  reaUy  move  In  the  whole 
area  of  contract  compUance  .  .  .  ? 

Mr.  McCarrav.  I  dont  think  .  .  .  (there 
was)  delay  merely  because  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten one  time  and  the  answer  (another)  — 
there  was  eichange  of  Information  back  and 
forth  between  the  Oommlsalon  and  our  office 
InformaUy.  I  think  that  was  a  formal  result 
of  the  attempt  to  Implement  the  so-called 
Cleveland  Plan  and  the  BABT  plan.  And  It 
wasnt  successful,  and  we  Anally  had  to  My 
It  wasnt  succeasful. 

■Mr.  Rtsk.  WeU.  here  again.  In  June  of 
'68.  your  office  memorandum  says  that  the 
".  .  .  affirmative  action  program  Is  clearly 
an  Inadequate  implementation  of  the  BART- 
HUD  agreement.  It  was  expressly  so  found 
by  our  area  coordinator  In  this  office,  as  well 
as  the  Director  of  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity m  Secretary  Weaver's  office.  The 
HUD  Regional  Administrator  accepted  It, 
nevertheless." 

Now.  If  you  make  a  finding  that  a  plan 
U  Inadequate  and  the  agency  accepts  It.  what 
recourse  do  you  have?  Cant  you  coimter- 
mand  the  agency's  acceptance? 

Mr.  McCaranT.  ...  I  think  we  could.  .  .  . 
Mr.  BTAN.  AU  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  McCreedy,  for  your  testimony.  .  . 
ua.  totna  sawatokt  and  ms.  paoi.  l.  sVEarrr 


Mr.  Zawatsky  Is  Deputy  Assistant 
CommJssioner  for  AdmlnlstraOon,  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  Deputy 
Equal  Employment  Officer,  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration. 

Mr.  Everett  is  Chlel  of  the  Insurance 
Compliance  Staff,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Testimony  on  employment  within  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Itself,  by 
these  witnesses  appears  in  an  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  report. 

Mr.  ZawatBky's  and  Mr.  Everett's 
testimony  concerned  the  contractors 
which  serve,  in  effect,  as  intermediaries 
in  the  processing  of  the  payment  of  hos- 
pital and  doctor  bills  under  the  Medi- 
care program.  Mr.  Zawatsky  pointed  to 
statlsUcs  showing  that  since  SSA  took 
over  comidiance  responsibiUty  for  these 
contractors  in  1966.  minority  group  em- 
ployment rose  from  12,800  to  about  25,- 
000  The  percentage  of  minority  group 
employees,  which  had  been  slightly  more 
than  5  percent,  thereby  rose  to  9  percent. 
He  also  claimed  that  minority  group 
members  had  new  promotion  opportunl- 
Uea.  and  were  oocuping  fields  previously 
closed.  In  effect,  to  them. 
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Among  the  devices  SSA  uses  to  secure 
compliance  are  threaU,  by  letwr.  not  to 
renew  contracts,  and  conferences  with 
the  top  executive  officers  of  the  com- 
panies. At  these  conferences,  OTA  re- 
quires that  the  execuUve  present  staffing 
goals  for  the  next  year. 

Mr  Zawatsky  stressed  the  value  of 
conferences  with  the  EEO  coordinators 
of  the  companies,  and  conferences  with 
the  top  corporate  officials,  who  are  essen- 
tial for  effective  implementation  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs. 

In  response  to  Congressman  Ryui  s 
questioning,  Mr.  Zawatsky  acknowledged 
that  no  contract  had  ever  been  cancelled 
by  SSA.  although  SSA  has  used  the 
threat  of  canceUatlon  to  induce  the  com- 
panies to  correct  deficiencies. 

Mr  Everett  also  pointed  to  a  new  re- 
porting system  Unplemented  by  SSA  to 
achieve  better  data  on  employment  as  a 
means  to  better  the  EEO  program. 

Mr  Zawatsky  did  acknowledge  that 
SSA  has  a  very  poor  record  in  employing 
Bpanish-sumamed  persons,  and  noted 
that  SSA  had  recently  established  a  spe- 
cial recruiting  officer  for  Mexican-  and 
Spanish-Americans. 

TESTtMOWT 

Mr.  Zawatsky.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  responsibiUty  for  ensuring  that 
184  insurance  contractors  meet  the  require- 
ments of  ExecuUve  Order  1 1246.  Most  of  these 
contractors  serve  as  intermediaries  Ul  process- 
ing payment  of  hospital  and  doctflr  bUls  un- 
der the  Medicare  program.  We  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  our  Insurance  compliance  stall 
have  contributed  to  the  marked  Improvernent 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try in  providing  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  the  Social  Security  Administration 
was  given  the  compliance  responslbUlty  for 
thU  group  of  contractors  In  1966.  the  minor- 
ity group  utuizatlon  of  the  conttactoia  for 
whom  we  were  responsible  irss  sUghtly  more 
than  5  per  cent  PracOcally  aU  of  this  tmnor- 
Itv  group  employment  was  at  the  clwlcai 
iwel  or  m  service  lobs.  In  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  marked  change  In  these  fig- 
ures; minority  group  otlUzatlon  of  our  In- 
sarance  contractoni  now  stands  at  about  8 
per  cent.  .  .  *  , 

What  Is  more  important,  m  terms  of  total 
flrrutes.  minority  group  employment  has 
about  doubled,  going  from  12.800  to  about 
28fl00.  This  progreej  has  been  acoompUshed 
through  fairly  consistent  improvements  over 
the  two-year  period,  although  there  was  an 
initial  spun  m  the  early  part  of  this  period 
which  can  be  attrtbuted  to  the  Increaaed  op- 
portunity to  ail  positions  required  to  process 
the  new  Medicare  workload. 

We  beUeve  that  one  of  the  moat  unpor- 
tant  measures  of  a  contractor's  compUance 
with  the  requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  IS  the  extent  to  which  they  utUIxe  op- 
oortunitlea  to  hire  and  promote  minority 
(froup  members.  For  example,  we  obviously 
Muld  not  expect  the  same  degree  of  Improve- 
ment  m  the  posture  of  a  contractor  that  Is 
undergoing  a  reduction  In  staff— and  that 
has  happSied— as  we  would  If  a  contractor 
IS  increasing  Its  work  force.  However.  In  both 
cases  we  would  require  affirmative  action  to 
ensure  maximum  utlUaatlon  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  minority 
group  members  have  been  hu-ed  to  ttU  about 
one-third  of  the  available  Jobs  on  our  con- 
tractors' staffs  since  we  have  had  oompUance 
responslbUlty  under  this  approach. 

WhUe  the  progress  of  the  contractors  Is 
most  noticeable  In  relation  to  the  gross  per- 
centage of  new  hlreea  that  are  minority  group 
membu.  we  have  alM  emphasUed  that  em- 
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ployment  policies  must  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  promoUon  and  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity must  exist  for  all  types  of  positions. 
Although  we  do  not  have  at  this  moment 
Industry-wide  figures,  our  records  Indicate 
that  meaningful  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  placement  of  minority  group  members 
In  techmcal.  professional,  supervisory  and 
managerial  positions.  Minority  group  mem- 
bers are  now  being  employed  In  position, 
from  which  they  have  been  traditionally  ex- 
cluded, such  as  group  sales,  actuarial  work, 
mvestments.  mortgage  and  loan,  and  legal 
staff  work.  We  are  now  working  on  develop- 
ing a  reporting  system  wblch  srtU  permit  us 
to  more  accurately  and  effectively  assess  the 
progress  being  made  In  promoting  and  hir- 
ing minority  group  members  for  positions 
above  the  clerical  level. 

Despite  the  overall  advancement,  the  prog- 
ress has  not  been  even.  We  become  aware  of 
questionable  situations  based  on  the  efforts 
of  compUance  speclallsu  who  deal  with  cor- 
porate officials  at  their  headquarters,  vrhen 
the  compliance  specialist  encounters  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  contractor's  performance 
Is  not  adequate  and  believes  that  a  special 
effort  may  be  necesssry.  he  calU  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  his  superiors. 

They  review  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions and  decide  on  whether  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive to  call  the  contractor  to  our  Balti- 
more office  for  a  spelcal  conference.  So  tar 
we  have  conducted  sU  compliance  conler- 
ences.  but  In  each  Instance  the  posture  of 
the  contractor  has  slgnlflcanOy  Improved 
during  the  period  between  our  nollOcatlon 
and  the  conference,  or  shortly  after  the  con- 
ference. Several  contractors  that  have  b«n 
advised  that  we  were  considering  calling 
them  In  for  a  conference  In  Baltimore  have 
requested  additional  time  to  Improve  thssr 
performance.  On  a  few  occasions  we  have 
agreed  to  these  requests  and  the  remilts  have 
justified  our  decision  to  postpone  or  cancel 
these  conferences. .  . . 

Most  of  the  contracts  with  the  Medicare 
mtermedlarles  are  set  up  so  that  they  wUl 
be  renewed  automaucaUy  unlees  either  party 
glvw  notice  that  It  wishes  to  terminate  the 
relationship.  We  take  advantage  of  this  iltu- 
aaon  by  sending  a  letter  specifying  any  defi- 
ciencies to  a  contractor  whose  contract  Is 
up  for  renewal.  Those  letters  state,  m  effect. 
that  imlees  there  Is  a  meaningful  improve- 
ment In  the  EEO  performance  and  posture 
of  the  contractor  by  a  given  date,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  renew  the  contract.  Theae  have 
been  very  helpful. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  Ijeen 
made,  we  recognize  that  the  InduKry  sUU 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  fully  aasure  equality 
of  employment  opportunity.  .  .  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  What  size  staff  do  you  have  tor 
contract  compUance? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  .  .  .  (W)e  have  a  staff  of  SO, 
Including  15  profe«lonals.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BTAN.  And  do  they  do  the  field  work, 
too? 

Mr.  KvDXTi.  The  15  oompUance  speclallsu 
perform  the  field  work. 

Mr.  BTAN.  Do  you  have  other  rtaff  person- 
nel m  your  Baltimore  offlce,  or  Is  this  the 
whole  setup? 

Mr.  EvsaKTT.  That  U  the  entirety  of  th. 
insurance  compliance  staff.  However,  we  use 
aU  of  the  entitles  for  support  Ul  thoae  areas 
where  necessary.  For  example,  our  electronlo 
data  processing,  and  so  forth.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BTAH.  Out  of  these  16  profewlonala, 
how    many   had    prior    experience   In    olvU 
rights  work? 
Mr.  EvxaFTT.  Oh.  roughly  oae-thlrd. 
Mr.  BTAN.  Before  they  were  brou^t  Into 
this?  That  would  be  Ave  out  of  16? 
Mr.  EvHttTT.  Correct. 

Mr.  BTAN.  And  from  what  arm  did  th. 
other  10  come? 

Mr  EvMirr.  Wlthm  th.  Social  Security 
Administration— claUns      poUcy      poWUons, 
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onn«««uiit.  »ncl  »o«y»t  poilUon*.  «lmU»r 
toci*.  .  -  ■ 

Mr.  BT«M.  W«  !!»»•  be«n  oonoarned  wlta 
tlM  Piwnl«nt'i  eieeuUva  ordM.  md  It*  •o- 
toTMinenv.  md  the  opponiinlty  whtcS  It  ci- 
tm  ...  to  ensure,  u  you  have  polnled 
out  .  tqual  employment  opportmilty 
within  the  meurance  Indurtij.  »nd  I  U»ln» 
thu  U  »o  »!«•  in  whlcb  you  have  peat 
leverage. 

There  waa  reference  to  thli  In  a  report 
which  1  made  la«  Februarr.  which  you  may 
t«call  in  which  I  dlicuaeed  at  leaat  one  In- 
.urani»  company  In  North  Carolina  called 
the  Pilot  Insurance  Company.  .  .  .  (O)uiln- 
v„ug»tlou  «howed  that  there  had  been  a 
contract  awarded  there,  even  though  the 
rompany  Itself  had  not  agreed  to  what  you 
caU  a  pre-award  rertew.  Now.  In  fact,  are 
you  requiring  eome  kind  of  review  of  each 
mauranoe  company  before  (awarding  con- 
tracU)...? 

Mr.  ZawaiaKT.  .  .  .  I  can  lay  thla  categor- 
ically, that  acroaa  tha  hoard  .  .  .  there  baa 
be«n  vaat  Improvement  In  every  category.  .  .  . 
llr  Krtn.  . . .  Can  you  give  tpeclSc  detoUa? 
Mr  ZawitaxT.  .  .  .  (Minority  group  mem- 
ber* i  have  been  hired  above  clerical  leveU. 
Programa  ara  In  effect  In  eome  of  the  oompa- 
lUee  which  will  make  poealble — eome  exist  al- 
ready .  .  .  district  maJiagera  .  .  .  being  ap- 
polnt«d  area  managers  .  .  .  (They  have) 
training  program!  ot  great  dlmenalona.  And 
they  have  certain  target  datee  In  aome  of 
these  companlaa.  I  have  noticed,  where  .  .  . 
Ihera  wUl  be  so  many  district  managera,  so 
niMny  area  managera,  by  such  and  such  datea. 
Soma  of  the  oampanlea  are  involved  In 
hard-core  employment-— that  Is.  hiring  the 
bard-oore  unemployed.  They  have  aet  up 
extensive  training  programs  tor  people  who 
have  dropped  out  ol  school,  eo  they  can  work 
part  of  the  Ume.  and  they  are  trained  and 
taught  while  they  are  at  work  a  part  of  the 
time. 

There  baa  been  a  trexnendoua  shift.  I  am 
not  trying  to  say  that  there  lent  a  lot  of  room 
to  go,  but  there  baa  been  a  tr«nendous  shift 
tn  the  reeo«nliatlon  of  the  importance  of 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  program 

In  the  InduaUy 

Mr.  BTAK.  You  said  at  one  point  you  dldnt 
have  Industry-wide  flgurea? 

Mr  Zaw*t«kt.  Indusuy-wlde  figures  for 
apeelaUzad  ]ob»— that  Is.  how  many  actu- 
arlea,  how  many  statlstldana,  how  many  law- 
yen.  I  dont  have  that,  but  I  do  have  groee 
aguies.  I>or  Instance,  ...  In  December  of 
■g6  .  .  .  there  were  approalmately  .  .  .  »*0.- 
(XX)  employeee  in  ...  the  total  of  all  Medl- 
oue  contractors.  ...  of  which  13,000  were 
minority  employees,  or  6.3  per  cent. 

Today,  December  of  ■«8.  the  Medicare  con- 
tractors' total  ...  Is  380.000.  .  .  .  and  the 
minority  employeee  make  up  rougbly  3&,000, 
or  8.7  per  oent.  .  .  . 

Mr.  BT»if-  (A)r«  we  going  to  Und  a  pattern. 
If  we  look  at  this,  where  mmortty  group  em- 
ployeee are  In  the  loweat  positions,  and  as  you 
go  up — lust  as  In  SSA  Itself,  or  In  any  of 
the  other  agendee  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ...  In  Income  levels  or  grade  levels, 
as  .  .  .  they  are  called  In  the  Federal  Civil 
Bervloe,  the  peroentage  of  minority  group 
employeee  goes  down? 

What  are  you  going  to  require  the  con- 
tractors to  do,  In  terms  of  affirmative  action. 
BO  that  they  are  extending  not  only  the  op- 
portunity for  equal  employment,  but  In  fact 
pvondlng  equal  employment  and  providing 
openings  that  were  never  before  provided  to 
minority  group  members  .  .  .? 

Mr.  BvaazTT.  ...  At  thla  point  in  time, 
CongreBsman  Ryan,  we  have  corporate  con- 
ferencee  with  the  top  executive  oActala  of 
a  given  entity.  At  that  time  we  make  aa  a 
requirement,  aa  an  agreement  from  the  ex- 
ecutive preaent.  that  they  eetabUah  etafflng 
goela  for  the  next  year,  and  the  staSlng 
goal*  Inelnda  aa  anAlyals  of  their  preeent 
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work  oompoalUon.  uid  an  analyato  of  the 
opportuultlM  to  ail  vacanciea  througli  m- 
panaloa  or  tumoTar,  and  what  the?  Intand 
to  do  in  the  use  of  minority  group  persona 
In  flUlnc  thaae  v«canol«a  created  by  turooTer 
or  expanalon.  .  -  ■ 

Mr.  Rtan.  Of  the  IM  oontractora.  with  how 
many  have  you  had  stAflVng  conferences? 

Ur.  EraaiTT.  Oh.  I  would  aay  perhape  80 
per  oent.  We  would  not  have  in  a  one-year 
period  a  100  per  cent  review.  I  would  include 
the  corporate  home  offlcea,  which  would  be 
perhapa  B5  per  oent  o(  the  commercUl  insur- 
anee  companies.  With  the  Blue  Groaa-Blue 
Shield  plan,  we  have  been  operating  through 
the  National  AsaoclaUon  of  Blue  Shield  plans. 
snd  the  Blue  Crose  Association  In  Chicago. 
ao  that  we  get  a  coverage  that  la  very  cloee  to 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Btaw.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  staffing  goala  you  will  set  for  a 
company? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  Yes.  I  can  give  you  an  example. 
One  of  our  large  commerdala  had  virtually 
no  black  district  managera  In  their  life  In- 
surance area.  They  bad  virtually  no  agency 
managers,  which  would  be  the  next  lower 
poeltlon.  They  had  very  few  black  saleaman. 
They  had  more  Spanlah-siimamed  salesmen, 
but  sUll  they  were  very  abort  In  nurnben  for 
the  upper  poaltlom.  They  had  a  few  Orientals, 
and  virtually  no  American  Indiana. 

We  met  with  that  particular  commercial 
in  AprU  of  thla  year,  1»M.  At  that  time  they 
agreed  that,  where  possible,  starting  with  the 
moat  fcaalble  department  and  moving  on, 
they  would  immediately  establUh  etafflng 
goals  for  the  entry  level  professional  position. 
and  for  the  higher  supervlaory  and  admlnla- 
tratlve  positions. 

They  have  since  that  time  eent  to  lu  a  clear 
breakout  on  what  their  afflrmatlve  action 
plan  would  be,  not  only  for  1968  but  few  "M 
and  the  next  three  yean — a  flve-year  affirma- 
tive action  plan  .... 

Mr.  Rtan.  Are  you  aatlafled  that  the  com- 
puaee  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  cf>en 
up  opportunities? 

Mr.  £vx3trrT.  Oh.  no,  we  are  far  from  satli- 
Qed,  Congreoaman  Ryan. 

Mr.  RTAJt.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be 
done  to  spur  thun  on? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  We  suggest  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches and  technlquea.  We  plan,  for  ex- 
ample, to  convene  the  EEO  coordinator*  of 
the  commercial  companlea. 

Mr.   RTAK.   Doea  each   one  have   an  EBO 
coordinator? 
Mr.  EvKKSTT.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  BTAK.  Do  you  require  that? 
Mr.  BvxaxTT.  Abaolutely.  Wo  intend  to  con- 
vene th*T"  during  the  drat  quarter  of  1900. 
at    which    time    we    will   spell    out    exactly 
what  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstrauon  ex- 
pectations are  for  them,  where  they  &hould 
be  by  now.  where  they  wUl  be  expect«l  to  go. 
We  will  see  to  It  that  they  have  an  under- 
rtandlng  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
have  been  recently  Issued,  the  orders  from 
the  Office  ot  P'ederal  Contract  Compliance, 
the  guidelines  that  we  have  received  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon   and 
Welfare. 

Additionally,  we  Intend  to  deecrlbe  to  the 
corporate  oOdala  In  the  conference  that  are 
held  at  the  cloae-out  of  home  office  re- 
TlawB — and  assure  ouraelve*  that  the  very 
top  officlalB  of  each  entity  thoroughly  un- 
derstand—what we  mean  by  sinrmatlve  ac- 
tion, what  we  mean  by  staffing  gjoola.  what 
the  rules  and  regulations  lndlcatc\i»t  they 
should  be  carrying  out  In  their  own  cttf- 
porato  entitle*.  Theee  are  a  couple  of  the 
aspects. 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  I  might  add,  Congreas- 
man  Ryan,  that  we  have  found  from  experi- 
ence not  only  with  the  contract  compliance 
work  but  In  our  own  prograny— that  la.  our 
In-hous*  program  that  the  only  time  that 
you  really  get  meaningful  compliance  and 
meaningful  results  is  when  top  manaffement 
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and  I  mean  the  very  top  managament,  real- 
ly not  only  lasuea  poUclee  but  enaurea 
through  a  good  reporting  system  that  they 
expect  certain  results. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Have  you  used,  or  tnreateoea 
to  use,  the  cancellation  of  a  contract  In  onlor 
to  enforce  compliance? 

Mr.  Zawatkxt.  We  have  on  several  oc- 
oaalona  wrltwn  to  aome  of  our  contractors 
and  advised  them  of  certain  defldenclea, 
with  the  clear  IndloeUon  that  if  thoae  de- 
ficiencies are  not  corrected  by  such  and  such 
a  date  that  we  may  have  to  caxuiel  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  BTAK.  Has  any  contr&ot  been  can- 
ceUed? 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  The  only  one  that  I  know 
of  la  one  company  which  bowed  out  on  Ita 
own. 

Mr.  Bmcrrr.  They  aakcd  u*  not  to  . .  .  can- 
cel before  they  bowed  out. . . . 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  What  we  are  doing  more  and 
more,  and  we  found  that  to  be  very  efleottT*. 
is  to  place  the  burden  upon  the  top  execu- 
tives of  the  company  to  show  results.  I  mean, 
we  are  not  Just  interested  In  the  policy  itate- 
ments. 

Now,  we  used  to  q>end  a  great  d«al  of  our 
Mm*  visiting  local  instaUatlons  of  the  Insur- 
ance companies.  Now  more  and  more  I  think 
we  are  shifting  our  emphasis,  with  our  con- 
centration based  upon  the  r^wrta  that  we 
are  getting,  our  meetings  with  the  top  of- 
ficials of  the  central  officers  of  the  company, 
ajid  asking  them  to  carry  the  ball.  la  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  EvxaxTT.  That  is  correct.  Also,  we  ara 
able  at  this  point  In  time  to  spend  our  time 
dealing  with  these  leaser  officials  who  have  re- 
sponsiblUUea  for  officea  where  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  la  not  m  existence,  vir- 
tually. We  are  not  spending  the  amount  of 
time  now  with  contractor  officials  .  .  .  per- 
forming well  to  the  same  extent  as  we  did 
at  the  outset  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  You  know,  Mr.  Everett. 
Congressman  Ryan  might  be  intareated  in,  in 
the  last  two  years,  how  many  actual  onalt* 
visits  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  We  hare  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  1,600.  We  currently  are  performing  fewer, 
for  example,  in  fiscal  year  fS9  than  we  did 
in  fiscal  year  '68. 

Mr.  Rtak.  How  many  were  there  in  nscal 
year  "Ca? 

Mr.  EvxaXTT.  661. 

Mr  rtak.  That  Is  by  your  oontnot  com- 
pliance ^wclallati? 

Mr  Evxarrr.  That  U  oorrect.  W*  find  that 
we  are  able  to  get  better  data  from  the  In- 
dividual corporations.  We  are  able  to  Identify 
the  problem  areas  far  better,  and  to  concen- 
trate on  these  instead  of  viaitlng  various 
parts  of  the  country  without  knowing  what 
we  will  find  when  w*  get  there. 

Mr    Rtan.  Mr.  Zawatsky,  you  referred  to 
the  reporting  systom  which  you  are  gai- 
ning to  develop.  When  will  that  be  In  effect? 
Mr.  Zawatsjct.  I  would  Ilka  to  turn  to  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Everett,  again.  ... 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  It  Is  presently  In  effect,  Oon- 
gressman  Ryan.  By  the  new  reporting  system 
we  sre  referring  to  quarterly  reports  from 
the  various  oontractora  and  the  use  of  our 
electronic  daU  proceaalng  capabUlty  In  utU- 

l»ing  that  data.  

Mr.  Rtak.  What  Information  are  yon 
gathering  now  that  you  dldnt  gather  before 
through  tile  new  system? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  Well,  quarterly  rtpwta.  tor 
example. 
Mr.  Rtak.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Evxxrrr.  Thla  would  concern  the  num- 
ber of  hirees.  the  number  of  vacanclee,  th» 
number  of  employeee  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity groups  above  clerical  levels.  It  would 
relate  to  various  termlnaUona.  whether  by 
compulsion  or  voluntary  termlnattone.  It 
would  also  Include  infOTmatton  racanllng 
supulations  that  were  made  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  Implementation. 
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Ur.  Rtak.  Doea  It  go  into  the  queetlon  of 
the  vanoua  posttlonst 
Mr.  Evxxrrr.  AbecduUly. 
Mr.  Rtak.  So  that  you  know  wbat  »7« 
poalUon  you  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  Et^vtt.  It  does. . . . 
Mr    Rtan    This  is  on*  of  the  prime  sta- 
ttotics  I  *>"*^^  we  win  all  be  Interested  to. 
Mr.  Zawatskt.  We  have  used  another  tech- 
nique. We  have  had  a  number  ot  seminars 
with  the  insurance  industry  In  different  paria 
of  the  country.  We  have  had  one  in  New 
York  and  .  . .  then  we  had  one  in  California. 
Mr.  Evxarrr.  Chicago,  Los  Angelas,  Kansas 
Olty  and  Atlanta. 

B4r  Zawatsct.  And  there  we  bring  the  ta- 
duatry  and  the  minority  group  leadership 
together  .  .  .  (and)  we  discuss  the  needs  of 
the  Industry  and  the  available  minority  re- 
sotiroee  .  .  .  with  the  aim  and  hope  that  we 
will  open  up  In  that  way  many,  many  more 
opportunities. . . . 

Mr.  Rtak.  In  terms  of  Spaalsh-spcaklng 
ctUsens.  what  efforts  have  been  made  in 
areas  where  there  are  concentrations  of 
(these  people)  ...  7 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  (L)et  me  put  It  this  way.  I 
want  to  be  vary  frank  with  you.  ...  If  we 
take  our  Bpanish-speaklng  Americans  and 
Mexican- Americans  ln-hous»— that  is.  In 
the  Social  Securliy  Administration,  Itself— I 
think  we  run  some  place  around  3  per  cent. 
That  Is  nationwide.  Now,  we  bare  much 
heavier  concentrations,  of  oonree.  In  the 
Southwest — in  areas  like  Callfonila,  and 
other  places.  .  .  . 

(V)ery  recently  we  have  established  a  spe- 
cial recruiting  officer  for  Mexican-  and 
Spanish -Americans,  and  his  Job  will  be  to 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try to  help  our  regional  staffa  to  locate  and 
to  do  what  can  be  done  to  improve  our  po- 
alUon in  these  areas. 

One  at  the  things  that  we  have  found  out 
la  that  many  of  our  Mexican- American  people 
are  reluctant  to  move  out  of  the  areas  where 
they  now  live,  eo  that  if  we  have  vacanclee 
in  different  put*  of  the  country,  we  have 
found  It  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  move 
Into  other  areas.  Now,  this  has  not  been  a 
problem   with   the  Negro   population.  They 

have  moved  quite  readily 

Mr  Rtan.  In  particular  cities  do  you  think 
It  would  be  helpful  in  addition  If  you  had 
a  special  zecrultlng  officer  aasignad  w  those 
regions? 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  We  do  hsve.  For  instance, 
we  have  in  our  regional  offices  a  recruiting 
officer  in  every  regional  office,  but  this 
particular  person  that  I  vraa  referring  to  .  .  . 
whose  position  we  have  Juat  eetabUahed 
...  he  wlU  work  with  the  recriiitlng  ofllcere  in 
thoae  areas  where  the  groupe  do  exist,  and 
work  with  them  and  . . .  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can groups  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  Improve 
our  position. . . . 

Mr.  RTAN.  I  understand.  What  about  to  the 
New  York  area,  for  instance,  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  . . .  people  of  Puerto  BIcan 
<»1gln? 

Mr.  Zawatssct.  Hardly  enough.  I  am  per- 
sonally dlaappointed  with  the  progreas  we 
have  made  .  .  .  there.  We  have  a  fairly  good 
percentage.  .  .  .  But  we  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  represenUtion  that  I  would  like  to  see. 
Chicago  is  the  aame  thing. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  to 
New  York  and  to  Chicago  it  would  be  help- 
f;il  ...  If  you  had  somebody  who  had  the 
specific  responsibility  to  those  regional  offices 
of  working  with  your  new  national  recruit- 
ing officer,  rather  than  Just  putting  the  bur- 
den on  the  present  recruiting  officer.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Zawatskt.  In  those  regions,  .  .  .  Uie 
Halth.  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
has  a  full-fledged  civil  rlghU  office  in  each 
region  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  they 
work  with  our  recruiters  In  those  areas,  and 
tiiat  18  the  reason  we  havent  found  It  xvally 
J  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Rtak.  Kroept  that  your  figures,  your 
■tetlrtlcs  ahow  a  very  dJsappotottog  ...  re- 
sult, according  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Zawatskt-  It  Isn't  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing. We  are.  basically,  and  I  hate  to  say  thla, 
but  we  have  to  follow  ttie  system.  We  have 
to  go  to  Registers.  We  try  to  get  people  oo 
Registers.  We  work  vrtth  the  schools.  But  if 
they  are  not  on  the  Registers,  we  Just  cant 
pick  them  up. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Do  you  do  anything  about  giv- 
ing special  examinations? 
Mr.  Zawatskt.  We  do. 
Mr.  Rtan.  Or  prellmtoary  olsssM  prepara- 
tory to  examinations  to  Spanish? 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  Do  you  mean  for  people  who 
are  not  now  working  with  us? 
Mr.  Rtak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  No,  we  haven't  done  that, 
sir.  We  have  not  done  that.  We  have — 
through  thla  grade  1  Idea^-brought  eama 
people  into  It  because  that  does  not  require 
a  vrrltten  test,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  Rtak.  But  do  you  think  It  would  be 
helpful  if  you  helped  to  set  up  some  ktod  of 
preparatory  course  for  people  who  have  a 
Ungual  problem,  so  that  they  can  be  better 
prepared  to  take  the  examtoatiooe  which 
you  say  Hm  system  requires? 

Mr,  Zawatskt.  Well,  we  have  done  this.  We 
have  worked  with  the  aohoois.  Ws  have  done 
that.  We  have  worked  with  the  schools, 
studied  their  curricttlum  and  advised  them 
whst  people  would  have  to  do  to  qualify, 
but — I  may  be  off-base  on  this  one.  Con- 
gressman— I  don'^t  know  whether  a  federal 
■gency  has  that  kind  of  suthorlty. 
Mr.  Rtan.  I  would  say  yes  It  does 
we  have  seen  this  done  with  the  Post  Office. 
Mr.  Zawatskt.  Well,  we  have  done  that 
through  the  transitional  program  with  the 
veterans  comtog  back.  We  have  dons  aome 
of  that.  And  ...  I  have  noticed  that  some 
of  our  private  contractors  are  doing  that. .  .  . 
Mr.  Rtak.  (W)e  were  talktog  about  oon- 
tractor  employment  of  Bpaniah-epeaktog 
people,  and  we  got  off  onto  the  «ib)eet  of 
In-house  employmanl. 

Mr.  Zawatskt.  Yea,  .  .  .  the  contractors 
...  are  dotog  that  which  you  are  suggest- 
ing. They  hire  people  and  they  trato  them, 
and  they  graduaUy  put  them  tote  poslUODS. 
Mr.  Rtan.  What  about  a  city  like  Miami. 
where  there  has  been  an  influx  of  ^lenlsh- 
syieaking  people  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  EvxaxTT.  I  would  like  to  addraM  my- 
self to  that.  We  have  raised  that  question  to 
virtually  all  of  our  corporate  oonferenoea 
Some  of  the  contractors  have  eald  that  to 
order  for  them  to  hire  Cubans  in  the  types 
of  Jobs  that  are  avaUable  to  Miami  or  to 
Tampa,  or  a  few  other  communities  where 
Cubans  rwlde.  the  Cubans  must  become  dt- 
Izens,  and  that  this  la  in  accordance  with 
stete  law.  so  that  there  has  not  been  the 
Knoimt  of  progress  at  this  potot  regarding 
a  number  of  the  Cubana  that  we  will  (tod 
as  soon  aa  cltiaenahlp  papers  are  tekem  out. 
and  so  forth. 

Mr  Rtak.  (It)  ...  Is  not  clear  te  me 
whst  the  stete  law  requli«s. 

Mr  Evxxrrr.  As  I  understand  it,  tbs  stete 
law  requires  cltteenshlp.  ...  In  order  to  be 
an  Insurance  salesmen. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Bow  many  of  the  employees 
of  these  insurance  coxn[>anlea  are  really  to- 
Burance  salesmen? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  Well,  for  the  bulk  of  our  com- 
merclalB.  most  of  their  available  Jobs  are  ai 
salesmen.  Their  clerical  positions  have  very 
low  turnover,  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  Rtak.  I  *—*-■""  you  have  bad  ycur 
legal  staff  check  out  the  accuracy  o(  tlietr 
position,  have  you? 

Mr.  Evaasn.  Titiat  la  correct. 

Mr.  Rtak.  And  is  it  Florida  law? 

Mr.  ErxxxTT.  We  have  been  informed  that 
It  Is  Florida  law. 

Mr.  Rtak.  THat  *'"'^5**"  dtlaeoahlp  U 
required? 

Mr.  Evjjuji.  Ta  get  a  life  tosoranee  mm 


BAr.  Rtak.  But  that  doee  not  prevent  tbe 

Insurance  company  from  h'ri^g  non-dttoens 
to  other  positions,  does  it? 
Mr.  Evxarrr.  That  is  correct.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr. 
Zawauky,  that  you  want  to  add  to  the 
record   .   .   .? 

Mr.  Evxarrr.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  had  asked  to- 
formation  regarding  the  effects  by  SSA  to 
utillae  Spanish -surnamed  Americana  to  Ite 
contract  compliance  program. 

Mr.  BTAK.  Yea. 

Mr.  EvxaxTT.  I  would  Uke  to  potot  out  to 
you  that  the  Bemtoara  that  were  staged  to 
Loe  Angeles  and  to  New  York  were  directed 
tewards  Spanlah-sumamed  oommunlties, 
prtoclpally,  and  to  the  other  ethnle  groupa, 
tangential]  y. 

For  example,  all  of  the  .  .  .  prtodpal 
Mexican -American  oommunlty  organiaatUwis 
in  Los  Angeles  were  tovited  to  oiu  seminar 
there,  while  only  a  few  of  tbe  other  minority 
group  organizations  were  tovited. 

The  aame  obtains  with  New  York  City. 
where  we  saw  to  it  that  all  of  the  major 
Bpanlsh-Bumamed  organleationa  were  to- 
vited to  the  aemtoar,  and  that  they  would 
send  representatives,  while  for  the  other 
ethnic  organieaUons  leaa  emphasis  was 
given.  This  was  because  we  telt  that  t2ke 
Spanish -sumamed  organisations  had  a 
greater  difficulty  in  conveying  the  problems 
inherent  to  that  particular  group. 

Mr.  Rtak.  How  many  Bpaniab -spesklTig 
members,  If  any,  do  you  have  on  your  oom- 
pUance  stsJI  of  fifteen  professionals? 

Mr.  Evxxrrr.  We  have  one  at  the  preasnt 
time. 

Mr.  RTAK.  Mr.  Everett,  ...  let  me  thank 
you  both  for  coming  and  giving  us  the  bane- 
fit  of  your  testimony.  .  .  . 

if«,    TTTTTTITT    HIU. 

I^bor  Director.  National  AnocUtlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
1790  Broedway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

The  nuLjor  thrust  of  Mr.  Hill's  testi- 
mony wa5  a  total  condemnation  of  tbe 
Federal  Qovemioait'a  ellorta  to  achieve 
equal  emirioymaat  frmo^g  its  oontractore. 
Contending  that  the  power  to  withhold 
or  cancel  Government  contracts  is  the 
most  powerful  single  weapon  to  eliminate 
employment  diacrtmlnatlon — a  power 
made  clear  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10925.  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1961,  and  tbe  immediate  predecessor  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11346.  Not  one  con- 
tract has  been  canceled.  Instead,  tha 
Inderal  Government  has  opted  for  a  vol- 
untary compliance  approach,  which  has 
proved  to  be  illuaory,  as  well  as  of  little 
Talue. 

Mr.  Hin  contended  that  a  finding  of 
"reasonable  cause"  by  EBOC  should  re- 
sult in  the  violating  company's  contract 
being  canceled,  or.  If  there  is  a  c*se  pend- 


The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  entity,  whlob     tng  in  court,  at  the  least  the  company 
-  should  be  barred  from  further  contract* 

until  the  court  rules  in  the  company's 
favor.  Mr.  Hill  took  issue  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Creedy's  earlier  testimony,  thereby.  Mr. 
McCreedy  had  stated  that  a  probable 
cause  finding  by  EEOC  would  not  be  suf- 
flclent  to  authorize  contract  cancellation. 


U  of  considerable  slase  to  Florida,  does  ziot 
have  that  shortcoming,  and  baa  made  con- 
siderable progress  to  the  hiring  of  Bpaniah- 
surnamed  Americans.  But  for  tbe  commer- 
dala that  are  doing  largely  life  Insurance 
business  to  Florida,  they  have  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  to  hiring  Cubans  aa  quickly 
as  they  would  like  to.  .  .  . 
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to  Itself— there  would  h»ve  to  be  a  be«r- 
'"tlf  "hui  pointed  to  the  constroction 

equal  employment  -^^^P  '^«  ^^^K. 
piallv  essential,  because  of  the  high  vlsi- 
bC  Sf  construction  acliyity.  the  «rge 
amount  of  money  and  ""f  bej; ?' *?'^" 
invohred.  the  laree  amount  of  if^^Szil 
rinded  or  assisted  construction  m  ghetto 
ireM  and  the  masculine  image  which 
construction  work  bear^an  image  espe- 
cialU-  important  to  """f'ty^ouP  mem- 
bers «ho  have  been  degraded  and  de- 
prived of  their  dignity. 

Mr  Hill  branded  voluntary  compliance 
a  failure.  And  he  pointed  to  recent  Ju- 
dicial rulings  which  provide  the  basis  tor 
rtringent  enforcement  or  contract  com- 
ph^ce-an  enforcement  the  Oovera- 
ment  has  not  undertaken.  ^^ 
In  summary.  Mr.  HIU  made  six  recom- 
mendations:   

First  The  Office  of  Federal  Con'JJf 
Compliance  lOFCC)  must  be  iJOfof^- 
atS  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  . 

Second.  Noncompliance  with  the  equal 
opportunity  provisions  of  a  contract  miut 
be  regarded  as  nonperformance  of  tiie 
conuact,  and  sanctions  must  be  rapidly 
applied.  ,.     „ 

Third.  Pieaward  contract  compUanW 
must  become  a  strictly  enforced,  required 
premise  to  award  of  a  contract. 

Fourth.  Ttie  Executive  order  should  be 
amended  to  more  dlrecUy  and  effectively 
cover  labor  unions. 

Fifth  Contract  compliance  agencies 
should  regard  a  finding  of  "reasonable 
cause"  by  the  EEOC  as  grounds  for  cori- 
tract  disability.  When  a  law  suit  is  im- 
itated under  title  vn  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  contract  should  be  can- 
celled. _,  _  . 
Sixth  OPCC  should  Issue  clear,  denned 
standards  establishing  what  "afflrmative 
action"  is,  and  what  must  be  done  to 
effect  It. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Hill  urged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  make  civU  rights 
preeminent  among  our  national  priori- 
ties. 

TtsnuoKT 

Ur  Hn.1..  The  pMaage  of  the  Civil  Blghta 
ACT  or  19*4  has  been  qulw  properly  hailed 
•■  the  moet  slgnlflOJll  leglil»tlDii  m  Ameri- 
can i»oe  retatloni  Jlnce  the  wlopuon  ol  the 
Thlneenlh  Amendment  in  1666.  Among  the 
moet  Important  of  the  eleven  major  sections 
ot  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  Is  Title  Vn 
which  prohibits  racial  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, but  the  principle  of  equaUty  In 
Job  opportunity  has  been  a  requirement  In 
United  SUtee  Oovemment  conttmcta  alnce 
1941  when  President  ITanklln  D.  Eooaevelt 
Issued  Executive  Order  8fl02. 

By  19fi4  more  than  twenty  million  em- 
plovees  already  had  the  theoretical  protec- 
tion o(  a  federal  prohibition  against  )oh  dis- 
crimination, based  upon  executive  orders  re- 
quiring non-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions  In 
United  Btataa  Oovemment  contracts.  Tliese 
oontract  clauses  established  that  those  seek- 
ing to  do  business  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment must  not  engage  In  Job  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

Since  1941.  the  baala  for  enforcement  of 
thli  provision  haa  lieen  contract  cancella- 
tion, but  In  the  entire  twenty-seven  year 
period  not  a  single  contract  haa  been  can- 
oeled. 
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Although  many  major  government  con- 
tractors have  been  found  guilty  of  engaging 
in  a  variety  of  discriminatory  employment 
pracUces  by  federal  and  state  civil  rlghta 
agencies,  even  by  the  courts,  not  one  gov- 
eFnment  contract  has  (betnl  terminated  for 
violation  ol  the  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  clause. 
The  history  ot  the  failure  of  federal  con- 
tract compUance  provides  a  classic  example 
of  the  administrative  nullincatlon  of  clvU 
rlghu  laws  and  executive  orders, 

(Tetl  the  power  to  withhold  or  cancel 
lucrative  government  contracU  la  undoubt- 
edly the  most  powerful  single  weapon  that 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  eUmlnate  nationwide  patterns  of 
employment  discrimination  Par  more  po- 
tent than  the  administratively  weali  state 
and  municipal  fair  employment  practice 
commissions,  more  direct  than  the  awkward, 
limited  and  time-consuming  precedures  es- 
tablished by  Title  Vtl  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  is  the  power  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment to  cancel  contracts. 

The  potential  of  Federal  contract  cancel- 
lation has  never  been  realized.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  national  government,  under  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations, 
has  substituted  sn  Illusion  called  "voluntary 
compliance"  (or  enforcement.  Thus,  Negro 
workers  and  members  ot  other  minority 
groups  have  beneBted  but  little  from  what 
might  have  been  the  most  effective  method 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  achiev- 
ing an  end  to  institutionalised  racism  In  the 
employment  practices  of  major  Industrial 
and  other  business  enterprises. 

The  consequences  of  the  failure  of  federal 
oBclaU  to  enforce  the  sntl-dlacrimlnatlon 
provision  in  government  contracts  are  far- 
reaching  and  have  broad  social  implications. 
Throughout  the  nation,  high  public  omclals 
are  calling  upon  Negroes  to  observe  law  and 
order  hut  the  irony  is  not  lost  upon  the 
Negro  oltlaens  of  Nevrark.  tJelrolt,  Buffalo. 
Watts.  Cleveland  and  many  other  cities  where 
the  rates  of  unemplovment  and  underem- 
plo.vment  m  the  black  ghetto  areas  have 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

These  clilaens  have  noted  that  high  gov- 
ernment omclals  who  piously  demand  law 
and  order  are  the  same  public  omclals  who 
refuse  to  enforce  the  law  In  protecting  the 
rights  ot  N^roes  against  dlscrlmmailon  in 
employment,  eapeclaiiy  where  Job  discrimi- 
nation is  dlreoUy  subsldlaed  by  federal 
funds.  ...  „  . 

This  year,  the  United  States  Goverrunent 
wlU  give  over  (64  billion— I  repeat,  over  (M 
billion— worth  of  contracts  to  private  Ul- 
dusiry.  More  than  33  million  people  wlU  re- 
ceive employment,  or,  approumalely  one  out 
ot  every  three  Jobs  In  the  national  economy 
wUl  exist  as  a  result  of  these  government 
contracts.  ,  _. 

For  the  flical  year  19«9.  according  to  The 
Budget  of  the  United  Stalea  Oovemment," 
1969,  Appendix,  Page  711,  there  are  335.000 
contractor  facilities  and  sites  subject  to  the 
most  recent  executive  order  prohibiting  Job 
discrimination  by  government  contractors, 
A  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  standard  anU- 
dlscrlmlnatlon  clause  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment contracts  would  have  a  more  direct 
effect  In  eliminating  racial  discrimination  m 
employment  than  all  of  the  lawsuits  and  all 
the  complaints  med  by  Negro  workers  against 
employers  and  labor  unions  with  municipal, 
state  and  federal  civil  rights  agencies. 

Smce  1941.  the  general  principle  for  such 
enforcement  haa  been  establUhed  In  execu- 
tive orders  and  every  President  since  then 
has  issued  successively  Kronger  executive  or- 
ders mtended  to  prohibit  employment  dis- 
crimination by  contractors  providing  goods 
and  services  to  the  Federal  Government.  With 
the  IMuance  of  Executive  Order  10928  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  March  8.  1981. 
the  clear  and  direct  power  to  cancel  or  with- 
hold government  contracts  because  of  em- 
ployment dlBcriminatlon  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. 
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Here  1  completely  disagree  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Creedys  Interpretation.  1  entirely  disagree 
with  the  timid,  frightened  and  wrong  Inter- 
pretation of  the  legal  advice  he's  been  get- 
ting, because  whatever  ambiguity  may  hava 
existed  In  the  previous  orders  on  the  matte* 
ot  cancellation,  and  I  acknowledge  that  in  the 
previous  ordere  there  was  a  good  deal  of  am- 
biguity, with  the  Isauance  of  Executive  Order 
10935  on  March  6.  1961,  any  doubt  on  the 
matter  of  cancellation  was  ended.  It  la  clear. 
It  Is  explicit.  It  is  written  Into  the  order. 
There  is  great  clarity  on  this  question. 

I  dont  know  what  law  schools  those 
learned  counsel  went  to.  but  they  certainly 
have  developed  some  very  dubious  ratlonall- 
xaclon  for  non-action.  The  machinery  for 
genuine  enforcement  of  the  contract  clause 
has  in  fact  eilated  and  been  avaUable  to  this 
government  alnce  1961.  Before  1981.  there 
were  quesUons:  there  were  legal  doubU; 
there  were  vague  areas  of  legal  interpreta- 
tion But  I  hold.  sir.  that  since  1961,  the 
Oovemment  has  had  the  Arm  and  clear  legal 
basis  to  move  to  cancel  and  withhold  gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  fact  that  It  haa  not 
dene  so  constitutes  a  national  tragedy. 

At  least  In  the  abstraction  of  the  law,  the 
gowrnment  requirement  had  moved  from 
passive  non-dltcrimlnatlon  to  amrmatlve  ac- 
tion. With  the  Isauance  of  Kkecutlve  Order 
10926.  However,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
the  Oovemment  has  not  used  that  machin- 
ery to  eliminate  well-documented  patterns  of 
employment  discrimination.  Instead  that  ma- 
chinery has  ijecome  a  vehicle  of  bureaucratic 
duplicity  and  delay  that  has  led  to  bitter 
frustration  for  Negro  workers  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups  who  have  patiently 
sought  those  rlghu  their  national  govern- 
ment repeatedly  told  them  would  be  forih- 
Domlng  If  they  used  proper  legal  proce- 
dures .... 

On  March  8.  I96I.  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  waa 
established  by  virtue  of  Executive  Order 
10935.  At  that  time  the  President's  Commit- 
tee wBB  the  only  federal  agency  existing  to 
enforce  the  government's  antidiscrimination 
pollcv  In  relation  to  government  contracts. 
The  Oommlttee  possessed  the  powerful  weap- 
ons of  oontract  canceUatlon  and  debarment 
of  offending  contractors  from  receiving  gov- 
ernment contracts  In  the  future. 

But  after  four  years  of  operation  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity decisively  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  com- 
plaints received  were  successfully  resolved. 
Broad  patterns  of  employment  dlscrtmina- 
tlou  In  many  Industries  operating  with  vaat 
government  funds  were  not  eliminated.  Many 
ot  the  so-called  "sotUemenu"— and  an 
examination  of  these  "settlements"  would 
suggest  how  very  dubious  they  were — were 
later  reopened  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  agency  estab- 
lished by  Title  Vll  ot  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  found,  upon  extensive  Investiga- 
tions, that  despite  the  so-called  "settlements" 
patterns  of  racial  discrimination  continued  to 
exist. 

And  m  some  very  signlllcant  cases  the 
settlemenu  themselves  were  found  to  be 
discriminatory,  .  .  . 

TTie  President's  Committee  developed  » 
task  force  ot  over  180  professional  Inveatl- 
gators  and  had  Ita  staff  members  operating 
In  the  major  federal  contracting  agencies. 
It  waa  legally  empowered  to  systematically 
mvestlgate  some  33,000  enterprises  employ- 
ing over  10  million  workers,  and  It  was  able 
to  secure  a  total  of  between  three  and  four 
mlUlon  dollars  for  Its  operations.  Although 
there  were  many  instances  that  fully  Justl- 
Bed  eltiier  contract  cancellation  or  debar- 
ment, which  would  have  had  a  most  desir- 
able effect  upon  major  multi-plant  employ- 
era  dependent  on  government  contracts,  m 
the  four  years  of  Its  operations  the  Commit- 
tee never  took  such  action. 
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Unforttmately.  the  poeslbUltlea  Inherent  m 
the  Order  were  never  realized,  as  early  m 
the  history  of  the  Committee  the  Federal 
Oovemment  made  a  political  decision  to 
subatltute  what  they  called  voluntary  com- 
pliance— a  voluntary  compliance  approach 
called  "Plans  for  progress"— for  enforcement 
tbrotigh  contract  cancellation  and  related 
procedures.  The  "Plans  for  Progress"  pro- 
gram had  the  dual  effect  of  allowing  an  em- 
ployer to  publicly  proclaim  a  policy  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  while  privately 
practicing  the  opposite. 

In  reality,  the  "Plans  for  Progress"  opera- 
tion functions  as  a  public  relations  agency 
for  government  contractors  financed  and 
operated  through  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  As  ot  September  1 .  1988.  441 
major  companies  have  signed  the  "Plana  for 
Progress"  pledge.  The  "Plons  for  Progress 
staff  IS  composed  of  men  who.  we  are  told, 
are  "on  loan"  from  several  of  its  member 
corporations;  Its  secretarial  and  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  for,  however,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  Oied  958  complaints 
with  the  President's  Committee,  These  were 
documented  complaints.  On  April  8,  1963 
the  Association  made  an  appraisal  of  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity and  stated,  and  I  quote:  "The  Admin- 
istration has  relied  for  favorable  publicity  on 
a  superficial  approach  called  "Plans  for 
Progress."  The  so-called  "Plans  for  Progreea" 
have  not  produced  the  large  scale  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negro  workers  thst  have  been  so 
long  denied  them.  It  Is  our  experience  that 
major  United  States  Goverrunent  contractors 
operating  vast  multi-plant  enterprlseare- 
gard  the  signing  of  a  "Plana  for  Progreea 
as  a  way  of  securing  Immunity  from  real 
compliance  with  the  sntldlscrlmlnstlon  pro- 
vision of  the  government  contract."  And 
now,  six  years  Uter,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  that  Is  still  true. 

In  January  of  this  year.  January  1988,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
held  hearings  In  New  Tork  City  to  examine 
the  racial  employment  practices  of  one  hun- 
dred major  corporations  whose  national  of- 
fice headquarters  were  located  In  that  dty. 
Theae  enterprises  were  among  the  largest 
In  the  United  Btatee.  contributing  16.8  per- 
cent of  the  Oroea  National  Product  and  hav- 
ing total  assets  of  over  8118  billion. 

Ninety  or  the  one  hundred  companies  were 
government  contractors  and  forty-six  of  the 
one  hundred  vrere  "Plans  for  Progress"  mem- 
bers On  the  basis  of  detailed  Investigation, 
the  Commission  fotmd  that  the  one  hundred 
companies'  average  of  Negro  employment  waa 
only  3,6  percent. 

When  the  forty-six  "Plans  for  Progress 
companies  were  compared  with  the  fifty-four 
non-"Pians  for  Progress"  oompsniee,  it  was 
found  that  the  companies  that  had  signed 
the  "Plans  tor  Progress"  agreement  employed 
a  smaller  percentage  of  Negro  managers, 
supervisors,  technicians,  professionals  and 
officer  and  clerical  workers  than  the  non- 
"Plana  for  Progress"  companies.  These  find- 
ings are  very  significant  because  they  Involve 
key  managerial,  technical  and  professional 
fieida  ot  employment  where  "Plans  for  Prog- 
ress" employers  were  allegedly  making  their 
greatest  effort.  And  It  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  contractors  most  laggard  had 
taken  the  pledge  five  years  before. 

It  Is  not  without  Interest  to  note  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  18  lawsuits 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
•nile  vn  ot  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984 
against  major  contractors,  several  of  whom 
by  the  way  have  signed  the  "Plans  for  Prog- 
ress" agreement. 

In  addlUon  to  the  lawsuits  Initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  many  cases  Initiated 
by  private  parues  after  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  loimd  rea- 
sonable cause  of  their  complaints  are  cur- 


rently   pending   in    United    States    District 
Courts.  ^^ 

Mr  Ryan,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
finding  of  "reasonable  cause "  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Cominlsdon 
should  result  in  an  Immediate  contract  du- 
abillty  by  all  federal  contracting  agencies. 
At  the  very  least,  the  OBce  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  should  delay  further  con- 
tract awards  while  cases  are  pending  In  the 
federal  courts  snd  after  the  Commission  has 
Issued  a  finding  of   "reasonable  cause," 

At  the  present  llrae  contracts  are  not  can- 
celled or  withheld  by  federal  agencies  In 
those  many  ca"«s  where  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  after  It  has  exhausted  con- 
ciliation powers,  finds  the  contractor  not  In 
compliance  with  Title  "SII  of  the  Civil  Rlghta 
Act  of  1964.  It  is  known  that  copies  of  all 
■  uch  andinga— snd  Mr.  McGreedy  has  ac- 
knowledged that  this  Is  the  case— are  rou- 
tinely sent  by  the  Equal  Emplos-ment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  the  omce  ot  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  to  the  government 
agencies  that  have  awarded  the  contracts. 

Certainly  where  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  files  a  lawsuit  against  a  com- 
pany that  Is  a  govemment  contractor,  be- 
cause It  haa  been  found  to  be  operating  m 
violation  of  'nOe  Vn.  the  federal  contracting 
agencies  should  have  an  Immediate  obliga- 
tion to  cancel  or  withhold  all  govemment 
contracts.  But  even  this  Is  not  being  done. 

A  company  that  is  found  to  be  In  violation 
of  Title  vn  Is  obviously  also  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Order,  but  the  con- 
tracting agencies  systematically  fall  to  act. 
For  example,  over  three  hundred  Indlrtdttal 
oomplBlnts  have  been  filed  by  Negro  workers 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Oommlaslon  haa  found  "reasonable  cause' 
in  most  of  the  complaints,  many  of  which 
also  Involve  the  umted  Steelworkera  of 
America. 

But.  alttiough  the  Equal  Employment  op- 
portunity Commission,  after  much  effort, 
has  been  unable  to  bring  the  company  and 
the  union  Into  compliance  through  concili- 
ation procedures  and  Negro  workers  have 
filed  private  lawsuits  against  the  company 
and  the  union,  contracting  agencies  of  the 
Government  continue  the  United  States 
Steel  Company's  extensive  govemment  con- 
tracts and  Indeed  continue  to  award  new 
contracU  even  though  this  major  corpora- 
tion is  clearlv  violating  basic  federal  civil 
rights  laws  and  execuUve  orders.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  has  actually 
InltUted  litigation— not  the  private  parties, 
but  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General,  has  Initiated  litigation 
charging  vibutlon  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
but  other  agencies  of  the  go'^emment  con- 
tinue Bethlehem's  contracts.  Many  other  ex- 
amples In  vlrtuaUy  every  sector  of  the  na- 
tional  economy   may   be   cited.  -  .  . 

On  AprU  27,  1968,  the  United  States  Coai- 
mlsslon  on  Civil  Rights  began  a  series  of  five- 
day  hearings  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  to  es- 
tahlish  the  facts  regarding  employment  and 
other  forms  of  racial  discrimination  suffered 
by  Negro  cltixens  In  a  16-county  area,  where 
60  percent  of  the  population  is  Negro  and  90 
percent  of  the  population  lives  well  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  found  broad  violation 
of  the  ExecuUve  Order,  and  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  also  being  violated  by  many 
goveriument  contractors.  One  case  mvolved 
the  American  Can  Company,  which  operates 
a  sawmill  In  Bellamy,  Alabama  and  which  Is 
a  vast  national  corporation  vrith  muitl- 
mUlion  dollar  government  contracts.  As  far 
back  as  1B62.  sir,  it  took  the  "Plans  for  Prog- 
ress" pledge. 

The  American  Can  Company,  ui  addioon 
to  operating  the  sawmill  In  Bellamy,  alao 
owns  and  operates  a  rigidly  segregated  com- 
pany town  with  broken  down  ahacka  and  a 
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dUapldated  all-bla<*  achoolhomse  "ita  *» 
outdoor  privy.  Both  the  schoolhouae  and^ 
outhouse  are  owned  by  the  American  »n 
Company.  In  the  aU-whlte  reiulentlal  area, 
the  company  owned  houses  proridad  lor 
White  worken  have  indoor  bathrooms  ana 
running  water,  but  of  the  123  company- 
owned  homes  for  black  workers.  oiUy  four 
have  such  faciUtlea. 

This  company  stlU  recelvea  Its  lucrative 
government  contracts  and  stlU  pledges  Itself 
through  the  "Plans  for  Progress"  program  to 
take  ■affirmative  action"  to  guarantee  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  all  workers.  But 
aonarently  this  company's  definlUon  ol  af- 
firmative action-  Is  to  do  nothing  but  Una  up 
for  the  next  government  contract.  .  .  . 

I'd  like  to  give  some  details  regarding  the 
'nmken  Roller  Bearing  case,  because  1  filed 
ihoee  complaints  with  the  Offloe  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  m  behalf  of  Negro 
workers  snd  alao  with  the  Equal  EmploymeDt 
Opportunity  Commission.  And  t^e  ""i^ 
Bnmch  m  Columbus,  Ohio  and  our  National 
Office  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  In- 
volved in  this  case.  whl<*  in  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  administrative  nulimcatlon  of 
the  law,  ,  ^^ 

The   racial  employment   practlcea   of  tue 
Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  a     Plans 
for  Progress"  employer  whose  major  manu- 
facturing operations  are  In  Ohio  provides  fur- 
iSVr  evident  of  how  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment subsldlxes  racial  discrimination  tn 
employment.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  that  our  govemment.  using  public 
mnds.    subsidises    racial    discrimination    in 
American  mdustry  both  in  ^besuppy  opera- 
tion as  weU  as  m  the  constmctlon  industry. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  oommisslon 
on   Civil  Rights  established   'bat  the  cran- 
pany  malntllns  segregated  facilities  wl^ 
Its  sawmill  operations  together  with  B«Pa™" 
racial  Job  classlflcatlons.  Out  ol  a  wtal  work 
force  of  1.550  employees,  108  are  Negroes,  an 
m  m.   <™t.t  paid  .ienlal  Job  claaslficat!oj« 
„d  this  m  an  area  with  a  vei,  e^J^" 
Negro  population,  where  more  Uian  half  of 
rhftoul  population  Is  black.  The  CommU- 
sfon  uSid  «at  exactly  two  w«>ks  beto"  I" 
hearings  m  Montgomery  began,  '«"  ^.ffo« 
were  pkmoted  to  hitherto  "lUy-whlU"  Jobs. 
And  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  this  Is  pr^ 
clsely  the  kind  of  compliance  "»t  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Companies  has  bMn  in- 
terpretmg  as  meanmg  compliance  with  Oie 
mtint  of  the  Executive  Order.  This  make  a 
travesty  of  the  Executive  Order.  This  u  not 
even  .^nSlcuous  tokenism.  It  !• '«Jb«  a 
beginning.    It    makes    a  farce,    it   makes    a 
mMkerr  of  this  whole  apparatus. 

Although  these  conditions  have  aalated 
since  May  of  1960.  when  the  American  Can 
C^pany  began  operations  in  BeUaray.  tte 
Office  Of  FMeral  Contract  CompUance  and 
me  General  Services  Admlnutratlon  wh^ 
Jis  given  substantial  contracts  to  this  Mm- 
pan5^  never  Initiated  a  compUance  review  or 
Snficed  the  law.  This  la  not  "il  ^bsjige^TOs 
u  the  Charge  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  CivU  Rights. 

EarUer  thla  year,  m  addition  to  its  otter 
govemment  contracts.  American  Can  Cem- 
pany  received  tl.I  million  contract  from  Um 
General    Services   Administration. 

An  examination  at  the  response  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Oontract  Compliance  u>  the 
proven  charges  of  r«dal  dlscrtmUiaOon  cur- 
rently practiced  by  the  Tlmken  Bc"<;^BJ^ 
ine  Company  and  the  United  steelworkera 
of*/SS;=s  at  the  company.  Columbuj. 
Ohio  plant  U  most  Ulumlnating  and  reveala 
the  fundamental  failure  of  federal  oontract 
compliance.  Although  federal  and  state  ClvU 
nahU  agonclea  have  acknowledged  that  a 
Sear  pattern  of  racial  discrimination  exjsta 
at  the  Tlmken  Boiler  Bearing  Company. 
none  ot  these  ageodes  have  exercised  tiUr 
Dowers  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory  em- 
Sloyment  practices  and  the  company  con- 
Unues  as  a  govemment  contractor. 
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Tba  ncotti  la  U  loUows:  Ob  M»7  IS.  IMO. 
la  rwi»uM  to  oomplAlaU  r«oelT«d  tram 
Na«ro  vorken  exnploy«d  by  the  Tlmken 
RoU*r  Beefing  Coenp»oy.  the  NAACP  labor 
bcpanjnent  fliod  formal  oomplalnts  ag»ln»t 
the  company  md  Local  3173  of  the  United 
Suiw  swel  Workem  of  America.  AFLf-CIO. 
with  the  Kqu»l  Bmploymenl  Opportunity 
Conuniaaion,  charge?  TloUtlon  of  Title  VU 
of  the  ClvU  Ri«hU  Act  of  1»»4.  On  the  sune 
day  complainta  were  also  filed  with  the 
Offioe  of  Federal  Contract  CompU&nce  charg- 
ing   \ioUttOQ    of    Federal    Executive    Order 

iia*«. 

Theae  actlone  were  taken  after  four  months 
aC  fruKleaa  negoUfttloos  by  Negro  employee* 
and  representatives  of  the  NAACP  with  both 
the  oo<np&ny  and  the  union.  The  aggrieved 
Negro  employees  charged.  In  sworn  affidavits, 
that  the  company  and  the  Steelworkera 
Union  had  conapLred  to  prevent  Negro  work- 
ers from  having  any  Jobs  escept  Janitorial. 
and  other  menial,  occupations.  The  com- 
plalnu  filed  with  the  Squal  Employment 
Opportunity  OooimlBSlop  and  the  Offlo*  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  deacrlbed  the 
operation  of  a  discriminatory  seniority  «y»- 
tem  that  systexaatlcaUy  vlolatea  the  job 
right!  of  Negro  workers,  llmlta  Negro  pro- 
moUoos  to  certain  menial  Job  clasalflcatlooa 
and.  that  In  TloUtioa  of  the  law.  allows 
promotion  of  newly  hired  white  workers  to 
Job*  In  the  •'white  only"  seniority  lines,  thus 
bypassing  Negro  employees  with  many  years 
of  seniority.  .  .  . 

On  November  0.  1908.  Edward  C.  Sylvester. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  l&sued  the  first  of  several  preea 
releases  on  the  charges  against  the  Tlmken 
Company.  Page  one  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  that  day  carried  the  announcement 
that  the  company  was  under  close  Investiga- 
tion and  that  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  had  Initiated  procedures  thai 
might  lead  to  contract  cancellation.  On  No- 
vember 15.  1068.  the  Wall  Street  Joximal 
([uoted  Mr.  Sylvester  in  a  second  story  as 
stating  that  "the  major  bearing  producer 
poses  the  'first  cleax-cut  refusal'  by  a  com- 
pany to  supply  the  government  with  suffi- 
cient information  on  which  to  Judge  equal 
employment  practices." 

On  December  1,  I9M.  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  m  a  report  to  the  NAACP  and 
to  the  aggrieved  Negro  workers,  confirmed 
that  a  pattern  of  racial  dlscrtmlnatlon  ex- 
isted at  the  Tlmken  plant.  Immediately 
thereafter,  thirteen  additional  complaints 
were  filed  against  the  company  and  the  union 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
OommUston. 

On  January  17.  1937.  the  NAACP  filed  13 
formal  charges  with  the  C1n(;|nnatl  Regional 
Office  of  the  National  Ijiboz  Relations  Board 
because  of  (the  tinlon'i)  .  .  .  refusal  to  fair- 
ly and  equitably  represent  Negro  employ- 
ees. This  was  a  dual  action.  ...  An  action 
.  .  .  a^^nst  the  nnlon.  charging  that  It 
failed  to  fulfill  Its  responslblltuea  as  the  col- 
lective bargaining  £gent.  and  also  against 
the  company. 

These  actions  brought  about  on  exhaustive 
investigation  by  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  which  was  daly 
forwarded  to  Washington  on  or  about  July 
1,  1967-  The  report  of  the  Regional  Office  to 
the  Board  sustains  and  further  documents 
the  charge*  made  by  Negro  workers  against 
the  company  and  the  union  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

On  February  8,  1967.  representatives  of  the 
Deportmeat  of  Defense  met  with  Negro  com- 
plainants and  with  NAACP  representatives 
and  requested  additional  informetlon.  On 
May  17.  1968.  almost  a  year  later,  the  Equal 
Bmployment  Opportunity  Oommiselon  issued 
«  flXMUng  of  "reasonable  cause"  against  the 
tlmken  Company  and  the  NLRB  informed 
us  that  it  would  "defer"  to  the  Oommls- 
■lOD,  Vbmnlbf,  In  my  opinion,  abdlcatlns  Its 


Septomber.  1067  and  January.  1968  and  at 
that  time  the  company  refused  to  comply 
with  government  requests  that  It  recnilt 
employees  from  the  Milwaukee  Negro  com- 


teoponsibmty  under  the  NoUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  intervene. 
On  August  IS,  the  NAACP  Initiated  llUga- 

ti&n  In  the  United  States  District  Court  In      — r— .. ~ '*    .        , i  .^m^i 

C^uiSjur  OhTo^nst  the  Tlmken  Roller  munlty.  which  was  sufTerlng  ^"f  »^f «i 

BM^e    C^mpwirwid    Loc-^    3173    of    the  employment  rate.  The  record  wUl  show  that 

tSSwork^  U^on  ^d  aS  against  the  In-  the   Office   of  F«leral   Contract   CompUanc* 

^Uo^  Um^^  -^e  slS  Sts  an  Imme-  found  that  a  clear  patum  of^mploym^ 

rtTltT  .nd  tn  th-  discriminatory  employment  discrimination    had    existed    at    the    a^- 

the    union,    together    with    three 


htmdred     uUve  Order  10925  was  orlglnaUy  1»bu«1  Ux 


thousand  dollars  In  back  pay  and  damages 
for  the  plaint  ifis. 

On  October  9.  1968.  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  recessed  hearlng3  .  .  . 
on  the  assumption  that  the  company  and  the 
union  were  in  colIecUve  bargaining  negoUa- 
tlons  .  .  .  (As)  of  November  8.  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  .  .  closed  out 
the  cose  with  a  statement  saying  that  the 
new  collective  bargaining  settlement  (set- 
Uesj  .  .  .  the  question  of  contract  com- 
pUance.  But  It  does  not.  The  new  union  con- 
tract definitely  does  not  do  this  .  .  . 

On  Nov.  21.  1968.  Negro  workers  publicly 
condemned  the  new  bargaining  agreement  as 
a  fraud  and  In  a  leaflet  distributed  during 
a  picket  line  domonsiratlon  around  the  plant 
to  protest  the  new  union  contract,  stated 
that  "far  from  providing  job  equality  for  all 
Tlmken  workeri.  the  new  bargaining 
agreement  simply  perpetuates  the  old  Tlm- 
ken system." 

I  find  It  simply  incredible  that  the  (OPCC) 
.  .  has  accepted  the  new  seniority  provision 
of  the  contract  as  a  basis  lor  closing  cut  the 
charges  agalnsc  the  company.  I  should  state 
that  at  the  present  time  the  N.\ACP  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  suit  tn  the  Federal  District 
Court.  Even  though  the  OFCC  doesn't  think 
there  li  a  cose,  we  think  there  is  a  cose  and 
we  are  prepared  to  take  our  chances  in  a 
federal  court .  . . 

(Another  egregious  case  concerns  the  Al- 
len-Bradley company.)  For  years  the  con- 
tract compliance  agencies  did  nothing  with 
the  Allen-Bradley  Company  (in  Milwaukee, 
Wise.).  However,  as  a  result  of  increasing 
protesu  and  local  dissatisfaction  with  con- 
tran  compliance  operations  sUrttng  lost  year, 
the  Milwaukee  Youth  Council  of  the  NAACP. 
under  the  leadership  of  Father  Groppl.  con- 
ducted m.ass  demonstrations  at  the  Allen- 
Bradley  Company  plant  In  the  heart  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  a  very  tense  racial  situation.  .  .  . 
We  distributed  leoflete  and  held  press  con- 
ferences to  reveal  the  failure  of  federal  con- 
tract compliance  agencies  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  And  oa  a  result  of  this, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
in  May  of  1968,  began  to  threaten — they  only 
tiegan  to  threaten — to  invoke  debarment  pro- 
cedures against  tlxis  company  and  some  oth- 
ers. .  .  . 

The  company  ...  Is  the  largest  employer 
In  Milwaukee  ...  (T} his  is  a  sltuatioo  that 
prevails  in  many  dtles:  .  .  .  that  Is.  that  the 
racial  employment  practtcea  very  olten  of 
the  government  contractor  have  a  decisive 
Influence  In  determining  the  racial  employ- 
ment pattern  of  on  entire  industrial  com- 
munity. .  .  . 

In  1963.  the  company  had  S.383  employees, 
one  of  whom  woe  a  Negro.  In  January  1964. 
the  company  had  6,500  employees,  fotir  of 
whom  were  Negro«  As  of  the  date  of  the 
Hearing,  August  30.  1968,  the  company  had 
exactly  33  Negroes,  most  of  whom  were  In 
the  less  skilled,  lower  paying  Job  clasalflca- 
tlona. 

TTie  Allen -Bradley  Manufocttirlng  Com- 
pany has  been  receiving  government  con- 
tracts for  several  years,  although  the  com- 
pany employment  policy  has  been  to  exclude 
Ni«roee.  On  March  35,  1964.  the  company 
was  Informed  by  the  Air  Force  of  Its  first 
compliance  review.  During  July.  1966.  a  sec- 
ond inspection  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
pUanoe  officers  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Two  ooncBiftttoo  oonferences  were  held  In 


1981. 

Therefore,  It  has  taken  fully  seven  yaart 
for  this  case  to  come  to  a  completed  hearing 
and.  as  I  have  indicated,  more  time  will  pa« 
t>efore  a  final  decision  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who.  must  pass  on  those  maU 
tera  and  decide  If  a  recommendation  for 
either  debarment  or  cancellation  will  be 
mode.  And  much  more  time  will  pass  be- 
fore there  Is  JusUce  for  the  Negro  workers 
in  Milwaukee. . .  . 

It  la  abundantly  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment's policy  of  voluntary  compliance  hoa 
foiled.  At  the  Inception  of  the  contract  com- 
pUonce  program  In  1961  It  was  argued  by 
government  officials  thot  the  mere  poaaes- 
Blon  of  the  power  of  cancellation  and  debar- 
ment would  act  a  threat  and  would  provide 
a  deterrent  to  prevent  racial  discrimination 
by  government  contractors.  The  record  of 
this  program  proves  conclusively  that  at  best 
there  has  been  paper  compUauce.  but  not 
tangible  euforcemenl  of  the  law. 

I  submit,  air.  that  only  one  instance  of 
genuine  enforcement,  one  contract  cancelled, 
would  have  been  real  evidence  of  intent  to 
use  the  enforcement  powers  provided  by  the 
exocuUve  orders.  As  the  history  of  govern- 
ment contract  compliance  demonstrates,  the 
deUhcrate  non-use  of  enforcement  powers 
has  ao  negated  their  Intent  that  today  they 
ore  no  longer  even  functional— even  as  a 
threat.  This  failure  has  destroyed  not  only 
the  real  power  of  governmental  authority  In 
this  field,  but  the  symbolic  power  as  well. 

The  appalling  failure  of  contract  compli- 
ance In  the  supply  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment Is  exceeded  only  by  federate  com- 
plicity In  directly  subsidizing  a  naUonwlde 
pattern  of  racial  discrimination  In  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry.  .  ■  ■ 

In  excess  of  77.5  blUlon  dollars  was  spent 
for  new  construction  last  year,  and  public 
works  accounted  for  almost  a  third,  ur  836 
billion,  of  new  construction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
during  the  fiscal  period  1966-67,  was  alone  re- 
sponsible, according  to  Its  own  estimates, 
for  some  465.000  man-years  of  employment. 
During  this  period,  »6.5  blUlon  In  HUD  oon- 
atruction  projects  alone  was  involved.  And 
because  of  the  Model  Cities  program  con- 
struction scheduled  for  next  year,  this  sun* 
will  t}e  very  considerably  expanded. 

In  domestic  military  construction^  another 
example  of  federal  involvement  in  the  indus- 
try, lost  year's  Congressloniil  appropriation 
was  over  M  billion. 

Despite  the  vast  amount  of  public  funds 
spent  for  construction  and  the  growth  of  the 
building  Industry  with  Its  ability  to  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-years  of  em- 
ployment, together  with  the  fact  that  acute 
labor  ahortagea  now  exist  in  several  skilled 
occupations,  Negroes  arc  permitted  to  receive 
what  Roy  WUklna.  Executive  Director  of  the 
NAACP  has  called.  ".  .  .  only  the  cnunbs  of 
expenditures  for  public  construction." 

The  nation's  construction  industry  is  of 
unique  importance  to  Negro  wage-earners 
for  several  reason*.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

( 1 )  It  is  a  huge  Indxistry  with  vast  growth 
potential  .  .  . 

(3)  The  construction  Industry  Ifl  highly 
dependent  on  public  funds  In  comparison  to 
other  large  Industries.  At  the  present  time 
public  works  represent  approximately  a  third 
of  all  new  construction.  However,  tn  the  35 
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major  areas  of  Negro  urban  population  oon- 
centraUon.  between  W  and  60  percent  of 
new  construction  projects  are  financed  by 
federal,  state  and  local  agendea.  Olven  the 
anticipated  new  programs  theee  proportions 
will  substonUaUy  Increase. 

(3)  Wages  In  the  construction  industry  are 
among  the  hlgheet  in  the  nation.  Wages  for 
the  craft  occupations  in  the  unionised  build- 
ing trades  average  about  three  times  the 
general  industrial  wage  .  .  . 

(4)  My  fotirth  point  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant, as  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate.  Jobe 
In  the  building  trades  are  for  men.  In  the 
highly  important  symbolic  sense,  as  well  as 
because  of  practical  considerations,  construc- 
tion Jobe  are  male  Jobs.  These  "manly"  Jobs 
with  their  high  status  Implications  are 
especially  important  for  Negro  mole  workers, 
so  frequently  either  denied  employment  or 
permitted  to  work  only  In  low-paying 
menial,  "dead-end"  Jobs. 

(5)  Jobs  in  the  construction  industry  are 
highly  vUlble  and  of  special  significance  to 
low-income  black  communities.  Much  of 
new  construction,  including  urban  renewal. 
Model  Cities,  highway  and  road  building,  and 
public  housing  among  others.  Is  in.  or  very 
near,  large  Negro  communities  .  .   . 

(6)  And  finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  nation,  much  of  the  test  of 
what  happens  to  the  major  recommend atlonn 
made  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Clrtl  Disorders — the  Kerner 
Commission  Report — will  be  decided  In  the 
construction  Industry  and  In  the  nation's 
housing  and  urban  development  programs. 
The  ecnployment  practices  of  the  building  and 
construction  trades  have  unique  social  Impli- 
cations— especially  for  block  workers — and 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission Report  have  any  meaning  at  all  In 
the  future,  they  vrtll  tw  to  a  large  degree 
revealed  by  the  future  status  of  black 
workers  in  the  construction  industry.  .  .  . 

One  . . .  case  ...  I  feel  I  must  cite.  On  Sep- 
tember 13.  1968.  IQ  the  United  States  District 
Court  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Judge  Timothy  8. 
Hogon  rtiled  that  Anderson  L.  Dobbins,  a 
Negro  electrician,  must  be  admitted  to  Local 
ai2,  a  "lily-white"  locol  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
Local  212  has  Jurisdiction  in  Cincinnati  and 
In  13  surrounding  counties  In  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana.  Mr.  Dobbins,  a  veteran  of 
the  United  States  Army  who  holds  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  . . .  from  Hampton  Institute. 
and  who  Is  a  fully  certified  Journeyman  elec- 
trtclan — he's  been  certified  In  Newport  News. 
Virginia,  where  he  took  the  certifying  Jour- 
neyman electricians*  exam — has  been  at- 
tempting to  gain  admission  Into  Local  213  of 
the  Electrician's  Union  since  1949.  Because 
he  had  been  repeatedly  denied  membership 
in  the  Union,  which  maintains  an  exclusive 
hiring  hall  system  in  the  greater  Cincinnati 
area.  Mr.  Dobbins  has  not  been  permitted  to 
work  in  the  vast  new  public  and  private  con- 
struction projects  m  and  around  Cincinnati 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labor.  Including 
George  Meany.  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
have  repeatedly  stated,  tmth  publicly  and 
privately,  that  Negroes  are  not  refused  ad- 
mission Into  the  craTt  imlons  because  of 
their  race  and  color,  but  because  they  are 
■not  quatlfled".  But  Federal  Judge  Hogan 
found  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ander- 
son L.  Dobbins  was  a  college  graduate,  bod 
Buccessfully  passed  a  journeymen's  certify- 
ing test,  and  had  a  wide  range  of  experience 
OS  an  electrtclan,  he  was  still  refused  union 
membership  and  thereby  the  right  to  work  in 
his  croft. 

In  a  ninety-page  opinion  rendered  by 
Judge  Hogan  In  Dobbins  lu.  Local  212.  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Sleetrioal  Work' 
ers,  AFLr-ClO,  the  Federal  Court  ordered 
that,  because  of  Mr.  Dobbins'  extensive 
training  and  experience  In  the  electrical 
Held,  he  mutt  be  admitted  into  onion  mem- 
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barthlp  immediately:  that  be  must  not  be 

required  to  pass  a  union  qualifying  Journey- 
man's admission  examination,  and  that  he 
must  t>e  placed  on  the  union's  referral  list 
as  of  the  time  he  Lost  applied  for  union 
membership,  which  was  In  September.  1965. 
Obviously,  here  there  was  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Executive  Order  and  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  .  .  .  (case)  of 
Anderson  L.  Dobbins  In  Cincinnati  (is)  not 
(a)  rare.  Isolated  Instance.  (He)  represent(s) 
many  thousands  of  Negroes  throughout  the 
country  who  have  looked  tn  vain  to  the  Fed- 
eral contract  compliance  apparatus  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  their  rights. 

In  1967.  on  event  occurred  which  might 
have  been  the  turning  point  In  the  history 
of  federal  contract  compliance  in  the  na- 
tion's construction  Industry.  In  a  historic 
decision  handed  down  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  In  Columbus,  Ohio  on  May  17, 
1967.  In  the  cose  of  Ethridge  vs.  Rhodes  (366 
F.  Supp.  83  (8J5.  Ohio  1967)),  a  permanent 
injunction  was  secured  against  state  officials 
involving  dlscrtmlnatlon  in  public  construc- 
tion. In  this  case,  brought  by  the  NAACP  on 
behalf  of  aggrieved  Negro  construction  work- 
ers who  had  been  barred  from  membership 
In  AFL-CIO  building  trades  unions,  the 
United  States  District  Court  ruled  that  the 
state  bad  tbe  "primary  responsibility"  for 
ensuring  that  Negroes  hod  equal  opportuni- 
ties on  all  public  works  contracu.  For  the 
first  time  a  federal  court  enjoined  all  state 
officials  from  entering  into  public  works  con- 
tracts until  they  could  provide  equal  Job 
opporttinlUea  for  Negroes  in  both  Journey- 
men and  apprentice  Job  classifications.  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  Ethridge  decision,  con- 
fftrtjctlon  was  halted  on  a  812.6  million  medi- 
cal science  building  at  Ohio  State  University 
because  the  contractors  had  entered  Into 
agreements  with  labor  unions  requiring 
them  to  use  "lily-white  union  hiring  halls 
as  the  .  .  .  exclusive  source  of  labor  supply. 

As  a  result  of  this  precedent-setting  deci- 
sion, which  provided  tbe  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  with  an  additional 
weapon,  which  it  does  not  wish  to  use  these 
days,  the  government  did  withhold,  at  (me 
poiiu,  during  1967,  more  than  843  million  of 
federal  funds  earmarked  for  construction 
projects  In  Cleveland,  Columbus  .  .  .  Akron, 
and  other  cities. 

These  developments  gave  us  some  hope. 
There  was  some  reason  now  to  believe  that 
for  the  first  time  OFCC.  with  the  EUiHdge 
va.  Rhodes  decision  behind  .  .  .  (lt>.  would 
begin  to  cancel  and  withhold  construction 
contracts  and  enforce  the  law.  especially 
as  it  was  learned  that  when  federal  funds 
had  been  withheld,  building  contractors  hod 
hired  a  significant  number  of  Negro  crafts- 
men outside  the  union  ranks. 

But  tbe  hope  was  shortlived,  as  high  fed- 
eral officials  responded  to  pressure  from  the 
AFL-CIO.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllord  WlrtK. 
in  a  speech  to  the  convention  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  on  November  29.  1967  promised 
tbe  building  trades  unions  that  the  new 
enforcement  procedures  end  the  withholding 
of  federal  funds  would  not  t>ecome  the  rule. 
I  refer  you  to  the  proceedings  of  tbe  &4tb 
Convention  of  the  Building  and  Oonstnic- 
tlon  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO  , . .  Amer- 
Ic&na  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour  (Florida)  .  .  . 
pogea  66  and  56.  .  .  . 

Wen.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  .  .  .  kept  bis 
promise  to  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-OXO.  No  fur- 
ther federal  fiuids  have  been  withhold,  busi- 
ness continues  as  usual,  and  Negro  workers 
remain  excluded  from  new  Job  opportunities 
in  tbe  construction  Induatry. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  this  Committee's 
attention  to  the  influence  and  \inwarrant«d 
power  of  discriminatory  labor  tmlons  upon 
the   policies    afid   practices    of    tbe   United 
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Btatea  Deportment  of  Labor.  It  is  perhaps  no 
accident  that  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  (OFCC)  Is  an  agency  of  tbe 
Department  of  Labor,  and  perhaps  tta  Inef* 
fectlveness  is  no  accident  as  well.  .  ■  ■ 

The  courts  have  given  .  .  .  (OFOO)  a  full 
legal  rationale  to  proceed  and  they  continue 
to  Ignore  emergence  of  a  new  body  of  deci- 
sional law  which  ooold  be  creatively  and 
broadly  used  to  enforce  the  Executive  Order. 
In  April  of  1908  (for  example)  Federal  Jodge 
Joeeph  P.  Klnneary  .  .  .  (of)  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  in  Ohio  found  Local 
189,  on  all-white  affiliate  of  the  Plumben 
and  Steomfltters  Union  and  Its  Joint  Ap- 
prenticeship Committee,  guilty  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  of  violating  federal  law.  The 
plalntUf,  Mr.  Oulllard  Locke,  a  Negro  pipe 
welder,  was  awarded  810,000  damages;  the 
union  was  ordered  to  admit  him  immedi- 
ately Into  membership,  to  eliminate  ttaelr 
discriminatory  hiring  ball  practices,  and  to 
cease  discriminating  In  apprentice  eeleetlon. 

But.  in  this  case,  as  In  so  many  others 
where  the  federal  courts  have  found  dis- 
criminatory union  apprenticeship  oontrol  to 
be  violation  of  tbe  law  and  where  tbe  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  CcmmlssJon  baa 
found  "reasonable  cause"  in  ooiz^Ualnta 
against  unloa  apprenticeship  programs,  not  a 
single  apprenticeship  program  has  been  de- 
certified by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  nor  has  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  taken  action.  .  .  . 

Now,  what  more  do  the  bureaucrats  In  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  want 
than  that  a  federal  court  has  found  on  ap- 
prenticeship training  program,  or  a  anion 
hiring  hall,  or  a  government  contractor  .  .  . 
guilty?  They  have  been  found  guilty.  And 
perhaps  this  explains  why,  according  to  the 
goverment  publication.  "Negroes  In  Appren- 
ticeship" (Manpower/ Automation  Research 
Monograph  No.  6.  published  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Deport- 
men*  of  Lat>or.  August,  19671.  Negro  partici- 
pation on  federally  supported  constructloci 
projects  was  3.3  percent. . . . 

Since  July  22.  1965.  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  received  and 
processed  approximately  250  complaints 
against  building  trades  unions.  And  tn  a 
majority  of  these,  tbe  Commfasion  has  found 
"reasonable  cause"  to  credit  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint.  Tbe  Justice  Department 
has  filed  lawsuits  charging  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination against  IG  major  building  trades 
unions  and  one  Building  Trades  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  and  an  additional  numbm'  of 
private  sulu  are  pending  tn  United  States 
District  Courts  In  several  cities. 

In  some  cases,  the  courts  have  already  is- 
sued decisions  in  which  the  unions  were 
found  guilty  of  fllsorlmlnata«7  raoial  prac- 
tlcee.  But  although  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  federal  couru  are  providing  clear  legal 
definitions  of  what  oonstltutee  racial  dis- 
crimination tn  employment,  administrative 
remedies  still  ore  blocked  as  many  labor 
unions  continue  their  defiance  of  the  law  and 
attempt  to  defend  their  traditional  radot 
practices  in  complex  court  challenges.  The 
l^al  departments  of  many  labor  unions  are 
now  busily  engaged  In  introducing  a  tangle 
of  procedural  legal  questions  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  change  by  continued  court  chal- 
lenges. 

Olven  the  emergeDce  of  a  new  body  of 
decisional  law  Involving  employment  dis- 
crimination, one  might  reasonably  ooeume 
that  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Oon^U- 
ance  would  proceed  with  new  vigor  to  enforce 
the  Elxocutlve  Order  under  which  It  operates, 
especially  since  the  courts  are  signlfloantly 
underglrdlng  Its  administrative^  powero. 
Olven  the  combination  of  Title  VU  of  tbe 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  tncreaslng  acavlty  by 
tbe  Attorney  Oenerol  m  filing  lawaulta.  asd 
tbe  recent  coort  dedotoaa  tn  emptoymcat 
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UlacTlnUn&tlon  cooes,  the  OfBca  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  la  In  a  new  atrengtb- 
ened  poalUon  to  secure  compliance  wltb  the 
Executive  Onler.  But.  untortunately.  It  glvea 
no  Indication  that  It  la  about  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
It  muat ...  be  recogiiUed  that  federal  con- 
tract compliance  la  the  most  potent  avail- 
able inatrument  to  end  Job  dlscrunlnatlon  in 
American  life.  Contract  compliance  can  be 
uaed  to  achieve  great  reaulia  only  If  It  la 
broadly  and  vigorously  applied  In  relation  to 
both  conatrucuon  contracu  and  supply  oper- 
auona  and  only  If  the  government  demon- 
•tratee  Ita  commitment  and  Its  wlUlngueee 
to  use  Ita  full  legal  powers.  ... 

How  la  the  time  for  prompt  and  forceful 
acUon  to  ocnvmce  employers  and  labor 
unions  that  the  federal  government  U  com- 
mltted  to  equal  employment  opportunity  ai 
a  basic  national  policy,  and  that  the  old 
policy  of  delay  and  tutlle  negotiations  with- 
out enforcement  has  in  fact  come  to  an  end. 
NOW  there  must  be  new  standards  of  con- 
tract compliance,  and  m  the  national  interest 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  basis  ol  de- 
lermlnlhg  progress  must  be  the  number  of 
American  citizens  who  are  still  discriminated 
against  rather  than  the  number  of  persons 
in  Jobs  that  were  not  there  last  year,  or 
five  years  ago  or  ten  years  ago. 

Now.  because  I  believe  that  such  an  ap- 
proach IS  vital  to  the  national  Interest.  I 
mate  the  following  six  recommendations  and 
with  this  conclude  my  testimony. 

(1)  The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance must  be  Immediately  removed  from 
the  Deportment  of  I«bor  and  shifted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  for  too  lonj  been  a  captive  of  m- 
stltutlons  that  are  bitterly  resisting  changes 
In  their  racial  practices.  Too  many  high 
officials  ol  the  Department  are  former  func- 
tionaries of  bigoted  Ubor  unions,  and  their 
original  loyaltlee  as  well  as  their  attitudes 
remain  unchanged.  An  Investigation  of  the 
Solicitor's  Office,  or  of  the  Manpower  Policy 
Operations,  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training— thsfs  a  great  one — and 
of  other  units  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  reveal  that  former  trade  union  officials 
use  their  high  positions  as  representatives 
of  the  United  States  government  to  protect 
the  interests  of  racist  labor  organizations. 

If  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance Is  to  become  a  law  enforcement  agency 
as  It  should  be.  then  It  properly  belongs  in 
that  department  of  the  government  whose 
primary    function    is    law    enforcement. 

(21  Contract  compliance  agencies  must 
regard  violations  of  the  Executive  Order  as  a 
fundamental  breach  of  contract,  no  different 
from  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  other 
term  or  condition  of  a  government  contract. 
Non-compliance  must  tie  regarded  as  non- 
performance of  the  contract  and  sanctions 
rapidly  applied. 

tS)  Pre-award  contract  compliance  must 
become  a  reality.  Employers  seeking  govern- 
ment contracts  must  demonstrate  that  they 
malntam  an  Integrated  labor  force  on  all 
levels  before  they  can  be  eligible  to  bid  for 
government  contracts,  not  after- 
Failure  to  do  so  should  prevent  contract 
awards.  The  government  has  an  obligation 
not  to  give  contracts  to  discriminatory  em- 
ployers and  then  attempt  to  secure  com- 
pliance after  the  contract  has  been  signed.  .  . 

(41  The  Executive  Order  should  be 
amended  to  cover  labor  unions  more  directly. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  In 
several  Industries  the  racial  practices  of 
labor  organizations  are  decisive.  Therefore, 
oompllsnce  regulations  must  regard  lalwr 
unions,  especially  where  there  are  union 
controlled  referral  systems  or  lilrlng  halls, 
as  being  directly  covered  by  the  Executive 
Order.  Such  coverage  by  amendment  or  by 
administrative  interpreutlon  of  the  Order 
would  bring  labor  unions  under  more  direct 
federal  pressure  to  end  Job  dlscrtmlnation. 
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(S)  As  a  matter  of  fundamental  policy, 
contract  compliance  agencies  should  regard 
a  Ondlng  of  "reasonable  cause"  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  as 
grounds  for  .  .  .  contract  dlsabiuty.  Cer- 
tainly when  a  contractor  Is  found  to  be  vio- 
lating Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Attorney  General  Initiates  a 
law  suit  alter  the  contractor  has  failed  to 
comply,  the  power  of  contract  cancellation 
should  be  exercised. 

(8)  The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance should  Issue  new  speclflcatlons  re- 
deSnmg  "affirmative  action."  In  the  light 
of  new  federal  court  decisions,  the  govern- 
ment can  and  should  issue  manpower  spe- 
ctncatlons  to  prospective  contractors  requir- 
ing the  employment  of  racial  minorities,  all 
minorities.  The  government.  In  short,  must 
establish  new  standards,  new  manpower  re- 
quirements that  go  beyond  the  empty  ges- 
tiues  of  the  past 

This  course  of  action,  together  with  other 
new  and  related  approaches,  must  be  seri- 
ously considered.  The  well-being  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  Indeed,  the  future  of  our  country 
requires  a  commitment  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  Ideals  of  racial  Jusuce  and  equality. 
And  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  further  df- 

lay. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BTAN.  I  should  like  to  thank  you.  Mr. 
Hill,  for  a  thoroughly  documented,  very  effec- 
tively and  eloquently  presented  statement.  . 
I  dont  know  whether  you  have  an  opinion 
whether  .  .  .  (administration  of  the  compli- 
ance program)  should  be  lodged  In  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Conunlsslon.  .  .  . 
Mr  H"'  I'd  like  to  see  It  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  is  less  .  .  .  prone  to  polit- 
ical pressure  from  both  big  business  and  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
than  probably  any  other  department.  That  Is 
not  to  suggest  that  such  pressures  do  not 
operate  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  the 
history  of  the  anti-trust  .  .  .  (laws)  will,  of 
course,  suggest.  But  I  would  say  that  they 
will  be  less  .  .  .  pressured  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  than  In  meet  other  government 
agencies. 

Mr  RTAN.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  it  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  being  an  In- 
dependent agency? 

Mr.  Hn.t..  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
my  flnal  view  on  this  The  NAACP  has  not 
taken  a  formal  position  on  this.  Therefore. 
I  am  a  bit  hesitant  to  give  a  flnal  aruwer. 
But.  generally,  our  feeling  ie  that  short  of 
soxne  fundamental  reorganization  of  all  the 
clTll  rights  compliance  agencies,  it  belongs 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(Further),  It  seems  to  me,  sir.  If  I  may 
comment,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
federal  government  to  give  a  priority  to  olvU 
rights  that  u,  not  leas  than  all  the  other 
priorities.  I  would  argue  that  It  .  .  .  (should 
be  given)  a  greater  priority;  I  would  argue 
that  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  requires  an  even  greater 
prlortty.    .    .    . 

COHCLUaiOK 


Above  and  beyond  any  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Federal 
Employment  and  Federal  Contractor 
Employment  has  made  In  this  report, 
there  is  one  element  that  Is  absolutely, 
preeminently  essential  if  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity — within  the  Federal 
civil  service  and  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors  is  to  become  a  reality.  This  is  the 

element  of  executive  commitment. 

Congress  can  pass  laws.  But  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  administering 
them  and  enforcing  them  rests  with  the 
executive  branch.  And  In  the  absence  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  that  branch. 
It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equal  em- 
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ployment    opportunity   program    func- 
tioning meanlngfuJly  and  effectively. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
committee  leaves  no  doubt;  Equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  does  not  exist. 
There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  it  must 
exist. 

Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on 
Discrimination  in  Federal  Employment 
and  Federal  Contractor  Employment: 
John  Cokyois.  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress; 
Chaiiles  C.  Dioos.  Jh..  Member  of  Con- 
gress; John  Dow,  former  Member  of 
Congress;  Augustos  Hawkins.  Member 
of  Congress;  Hznry  Helstoski.  Member 
of  Congress:  Robebt  Nix,  Member  of 
Congress;  and  Wdxiam  F.  Byah,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Appendixes  follow : 

VI.  Appnnjixia 

Appendix  A— Executive  Order  IU78:  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

Appendix  B— Executive  Order  11M«:  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity. 

Appendix  c— Executive  Order  11376. 
AFniiotz  A— mctjTiva  oaoni  ii«ts:  maa. 

aMPLOTlSENT   OPPOaTUNTTT   IN   THB   FBD««AL 
GOVntKMXHT 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty  In  Federal  employment  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  fltness  and  without  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  All  recent  Presidents  have 
fully  supported  this  policy,  and  have  directed 
department  and  agency  heads  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  make  it  a  reality. 

As  a  result,  much  has  been  accomplished 
through  positive  agency  programs  to  assure 
equality  of  opportunity.  Additional  steps, 
however,  are  called  for  In  order  to  strength- 
en and  assure  fully  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Federal  Obvemment. 

Now,  therefore.  unde»  and  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  lii^me  as  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  It  la  ordered 
as  follows; 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for  aU 
persons,  to  prohibit  dlscrtmlnation  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin,  and  to  promote  the 
full  realization  of  eqtlal  employment  op- 
portunity through  a  continuing  affirmative 
program  in  each  executive  department  and 
agency.  This  policy  of  equal  opportunity  ap- 
plies to  and  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
every  aspect  of  personnel  policy  and  practice 
in  the  employment,  development,  advance- 
ment, and  treatment  of  clvUlan  employees 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Section  2.  The  head  of  each  executive  d»- 
partment  and  agency  ahaU  establlah  and 
malnUln  an  affirmative  program  of  equal 
employment  opportutUty  for  all  civilian  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment 
within  his  Jurisdiction  m  accordance  with 
the  policy  set  forth  In  section  1.  It  U  the 
responslbUlty  of  each  department  and  agency 
head,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to 
provide  sufficient  resources  to  administer 
such  a  program  In  a  positive  and  effective 
manner;  assure  that  recruitment  actlvttlea 
reach  all  sources  of  Job  candidates;  utilise 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  preeent  skills  of  each 
employee;  provide  the  maximum  feaamle  op- 
portunity to  employees  to  enhance  their 
skUls  so  they  may  perform  at  their  highest 
potential  and  advance  In  accordance  with 
their  abUItles:  provide  training  and  advlca 
to  managers  and  supervlaora  to  assure  their 
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undervtandlng  mud  lmpl«ment*tloii  of  the 
poUcy  eiprefised  in  thla  order,  aasure  pu- 
tlcipatloD  St  the  local  level  with  otlier  «n- 
ployen,  ichooU,  «xd  public  or  private  groupa 
In  cooperative  efforta  to  Improve  community 
coodltlona  whlcb  affect  employabUlty;  and 
provide  tor  a  lyatem  within  tbe  department 
or  agency  lor  periodically  evaluating  the 
effectlveneaa  with  whlcb  tbe  policy  of  this 
order  la  being  oarrled  out. 

Section  3.  Tbe  CTlvU  Serrloe  CommlSBlon 
Bball  provide  leaderabip  and  guidance  to  de- 
partmenta  and  agendee  in  tbe  conduct  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  programs  for 
the  ClvUlan  employee*  of  and  applicants  for 
employment  within  the  executive  depart- 
menta  and  agendea  In  order  to  assure  that 
personnel  operations  In  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  carry  out  tbe  objective 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  persons.  The 
CommlasioD  shall  review  and  evaluate  agency 
program  operations  periodically,  obtain  such 
reports  from  departments  and  agencies  as 
It  deems  necessary,  and  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  appropriate  on  overall  progress.  The 
Oommlsaion  will  consult  from  time  to  time 
with  such  Individuals,  groups,  or  organtza- 
tlona  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  Improving 
the  Federal  program  and  realizing  the  objec- 
tives of  this  order. 

Section  4  The  ClTlI  Service  Commission 
Shalt  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  In  Pederal  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  Agency  systems  ehall  provide 
accMS  to  counseling  for  employees  who  feel 
aggrieved  and  Eball  encourage  the  resolution 
of  employee  problems  on  an  Informal  basis. 
Procedures  for  the  consideration  of  com- 
plaints shall  include  at  least  one  Impartial 
review  within  the  eicecutlve  department  or 
agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Section  5,  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  order  and  asuure  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
leads  the  wav  as  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer, and  the  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  ehall  comply  with  the 
regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  Issued 
by  the  Commission  under  this  order. 

Section  6.  This  order  applies  (a)  to  mili- 
tary departments  as  deftned  in  section  103 
of  title  B.  United  States  Code,  and  executive 
agencies  (other  than  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce)  as  defined  In  section  105  of  title 
S,  United  Statee  Code,  and  to  the  employees 
thereof  {Including  employees  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds),  end  (b)  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Pederal  Government  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
positions  In  the  competitive  service  and  to 
the  employees  In  those  posttlona.  This  order 
does  not  apply  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  Umtta  of  the  United  States. 

Section  7.  Part  I  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11346  of  September  34,  1966.  and  those  parts 
of  Executive  Order  No.  11375  of  October  13. 
1967,  which  apply  to  Federal  employment. 
are  bereby  superseded. 

RXCHABD  NtXON. 

President  o/  the  Vntted  States. 
AootJST  B,  1969. 

ATPElfDIZ  B — CXZXUmVE  OKDISt   lia«e:   EQUAL 
EMPLOTMKNT  OPPORrDNTrr 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
In  me  as  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  tbe  United 
States,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows; 
Part  t~NonaiscHmination  in  Oovernment 
employment 
SxcnoK  101.  n  Is  the  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opporttinlty  In  Pederal  employment  for  all 
qualified  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimination 
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In  employment  because  of  race,  cre«d,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  to  promote  the  full 
realization  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
through  a  positive,  continuing  program  In 
each  executive  department  and  agency.  The 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  applies  to  every 
aspect  of  Pederal  ezi^loyment  policy  and 
practice. 

Sxc.  loa.  The  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  positive  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  civilian  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  within 
his  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the  policy 
set  forth  In  Section  101. 

Sec.  103.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
guidance  In  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  for  the  civilian 
employees  of  and  applications  for  employ- 
ment within  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  ehall  review  agency  program  ac- 
complishments perlodlcaly.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  achievement  of  a  model  program  for 
equal  employment  In  the  Pederal  service,  tbe 
Commission  may  consult  from  time  to  time 
with  such  Individuals,  groups,  or  organiza- 
tions as  may  be  of  assistance  In  improving 
the  Federal  program  and  realizing  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Part. 

Sec.  104.  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Procedures  for  tbe  consideration  of  com- 
plaints shall  Include  at  least  one  impartial 
review  within  the  executive  deportment  or 
agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Cfvil  Service  Commission. 

Sec.  IDS.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  Issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and 
instructions  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  Part,  and  the  bead  of  each  ex- 
ecutive department  and  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  the  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions Issued  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Fart. 

Part  t J— Nondiscrimination   in  employment 

by  Government  contTOCtora  and  rubcon- 

tractOTs 

Subpart  A— Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 

responsible  for  the  administration  of  Parte 

n  and  m  of  this  order  and  shall  adopt  such 

rules  and  regulations  and  issue  sucb  orders 

as   he  deems  necessary   and  appropriate  to 

achieve  the  purposes  thereof. 

Subpart  B — Contractors*  Agreements 
Sic  203.  Except  In  contracts  exempted  In 
accordance  with  Section  304  of  this  Order,  all 
Government  contracting  agencies  shall  in- 
clude in  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  into  the  following  provisions: 
"During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  the  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following:  Employment,  upgrading,  demo- 
tion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruitment 
advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates  of 
pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  in  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  contracting  ofBcer  setting  fCKth 
the  provisions  of  this  nondlscrlmlnatloii 
clause. 

'-  (2)  The  contractor  wUl.  la  all  soUcltatloos 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
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on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  sUte  that  all 
quallfled  applicants  will  receive  conalderatlon 
for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
luilon  or  representative  of  worlcers  with 
which  be  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  oontract  or  understanding,  a 
notice  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  contract- 
ing ofllcer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  representative  of  the  contractce^ 
commitments  under  Section  203  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11346  of  September  24.  1966,  and 
shall  poet  copies  of  the  noUce  in  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  appUcanta 
lor  employment. 

"(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  au 
provisions  of  ExecuUve  Order  No.  11246  of 
Sept.  34.  1966.  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
"(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  in- 
formation and  reporu  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  24,  1065.  and 
by  tbe  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  Investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rulea, 
regulations,  and  orders. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated  or  suspended 
In  whole  or  in  part  and  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  Ineligible  for  further  Govern- 
ment contracU  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures authorleed  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  Sept.  34,  1966.  and  each  other  sanc- 
tions mav  be  imposed  and  remedies  involved 
as  provided  In  Executive  Order  No.  11346  of 
September  34.  1965,  or  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  lAbor,  or  as 
othervirtse  provided  by  law. 

"(7)  The  contractor  will  include  tbe  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  (1>  through  (7)  in 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules,  regulaUons,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  Issued  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  Executive  Order  No,  11246  of 
Sept.  24,  1965.  60  that  such  provisions  will  be 
binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or  vendor. 
The  contractor  will  take  such  action  with 
respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase  order 
as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  Including 
sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  the  event  the  contractor  be- 
comes involved  in,  or  Is  threatened  with, 
litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as 
a  result  of  such  direction  by  the  contracting 
agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  such  litigation  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
Sec.  203.  (a>  Each  contractor  having  a  con- 
tract containing  tbe  provisions  prescrll>«d  in 
Section  202  shall  file,  and  shall  cause  each 
of  his  subcontractors  to  file.  Compliance  Re- 
ports with  the  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  may  be  directed.  Com- 
pliance Reports  shall  be  filed  within  such 
times  and  shall  contain  such  Information  as 
to  the  practices,  policies,  programs,  and  erm- 
ployment  policies,  programs,  and  employ- 
ment statistic*  of  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor,  and  shall  be  In  sucb  form,  as 
tbe  Secretory  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
6 ubcon tractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  participated  in  any  previ- 
ous contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Order,  or  any  preceding  similar  Executive 
order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  proposed  subcon- 
tractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or  as 
an  InlUal  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation  of 
a  contract. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  suboon- 
traetor  has  a  coIIecUve  bargaining  agreement 
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or  Dtber  contrmct  or  undervtanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  an  agency  referring  workm 
or  provKUng  or  superrtslng  appentlceshlp  or 
training  for  Buch  worfcers.  the  Compliance 
Report  shall  include  rueh  Information  ai  to 
such  Ubor  union's  or  kgency's  practices  and 
policies  affecting  compliance  as  the  Secretary 
of  tabor  may  prescribe :  Provided.  That  to  the 
extent  luch  Information  Is  within  the  exclu- 
sive poBsesitlon  of  a  labor  union  or  an  agency 
raferrlng  workers  or  providing  or  supervising 
apprenuceablp  or  training  and  auch  labor 
union  or  agency  shall  refuse  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  contractor,  the  contractor 
aball  io  certify  to  the  contractmg  agency  as 
part  of  Its  Compliance  Report  and  ahall  set 
forth  what  efforts  he  ?ias  made  to  obtain 
auch  Information. 

(d)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  tabor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  Jn  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized oOlcer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
union  or  any  agency  referring  workers  or 
providing  or  superrlslng  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or 
prospective  contractor  deals,  with  supporting 
tnfonnatlon.  to  the  effect  tliat  the  signer's 
practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  will  afllnna- 
tlrely  cooperate  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  Order  or  that  It 
consents  and  agrees  that  recruitment,  em- 
ployment, and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  under  the  proposed  contract 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
proTlatons  of  the  Order.  In  the  event  that  the 
union,  or  the  agency  shall  refuse  to  execute 
such  a  statement,  the  Compliance  Report 
Bhall  so  certify  and  set  forth  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  such  a  statement 
and  such  additional  factual  material  as  the 
contracting  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  require. 

8bc.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  when 
be  d«ems  that  special  circumstances  In  the 
national  interest  so  require,  exempt  a  con- 
tracting agency  from  the  requirement  of  in- 
cluding any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  8ef  tlon 
302  of  this  Order  In  any  specific  contract. 
subcontract,  or  purchase  order.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may,  by  rule  or  regulation,  also  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, or  purchase  orders  fit  whenever  work 
Is  to  be  or  has  been  performed  outside  the 
United  States  and  no  recruitment  of  workers 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  Is  In- 
volved: Oi  for  standard  commercial  supplies 
or  raw  materials;  13)  Involving  less  than 
i^eclfled  amounts  of  money  or  specified  num- 
bers of  workers;  or  (4)  to  the  extent  that 
they  Involve  subcontracts  below  a  specified 
tier.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  pro- 
vide, by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  for  the 
exemption  of  facilities  of  a  contractor  related 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract :  Provided. 
That  such  an  exemption  will  not  interfere 
with  or  Impede  the  effectuation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order:  And  provided  further. 
That  In  the  absence  of  such  an  exemption 
all  facilities  shall  be  covered  by  the  provl- 
slona  of  this  Order. 

Subpart  C — Powen  and  Duties  of  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Labor  and  the  Contracting  Agencies 

3xc.  20S.  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
prt marll y  responsible  for  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect 
to  contracts  entered  Into  by  such  agency  or 
Its  contractors.  All  contracting  agencies  shall 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  discharging  their  primary  responsi- 
bility for  securing  compliance  with  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  contracts  and  otherwise  with  the 
terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Order.  They  are  di- 
rected  to  cooperate   with   the  Secretary  of 
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Labor  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
such  information  and  assistance  as  he  may 
require  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order.  They  are  further  directed 
to  appoint  or  designate,  from  among  the 
agency's  personnel,  compliance  officers.  It 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  such  offlcers  to  seek  com- 
pliance with  the  objectives  of  this  Order  by 
conference,  conciliation,  mediation,  or  per- 
suasion. 

Src.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
Investigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Oovernment  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 
initiate  such  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  in 
Section  aoa  of  this  Order  have  been  violated. 
Such  Investigation  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Investigating 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
any  action  taken  or  recommended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  receive 
and  Investigate  or  cause  to  be  Investigated 
complalnu  by  employees  or  proepectlve  em- 
ployees of  a  Oovernment  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor which  allege  dlacrlmlnatlon  con- 
trary to  the  contractual  provlalons  specified 
in  Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  this  InvesU- 
gatlon  Is  conducted  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  a  contracting  agency,  that  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  what  action  has  been 
taken  or  Is  recommended  with  regard  to  such 
complaints. 

Sxc.  ao7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
hlfl  best  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  Interested  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and  all 
other  available  instrumentalities  to  cause 
any  labor  iinlon  engaged  lu  work  under  Oov- 
ernment oontracta  or  any  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  for  or  In  the  ooiu'se  of 
such  work  to  cooperate  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shoJ.!.  In  a{>proprlate  cases,  no- 
tify the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  t2ie  Department  of  Jtistlce.  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever 
It  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  practices  of 
any  such  labor  organisation  or  agency  vio- 
late Title  VI  or  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19M  or  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

Ssc.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any 
agency.  ofDcer.  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  designated  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Secretary, 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for  com- 
pliance, enforcement,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bold,  or 
cause  to  be  hold,  hearings  In  accordance  with 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  prior  to  Im- 
poeliig.  ordering,  or  recommending  the  Im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  under  this 
Order.  No  order  for  department  of  any  con- 
tractor from  further  Oovernment  oontracts 
under  Section  309  (a)  (6)  shall  be  made  with- 
out affording  the  contractor  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  Penalties 

Ssc.  aOO.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  Issue  or  adopt,  the  Secretary  or 
the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may: 

(1>  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  It  has 
concluded  have  complied  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  pro\i£lons  of  this  Order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that.  In  cases  In  which  there  is  tab- 
stantlal  or  material  violation  or  the  threat  of 
substantial  or  material  violation  of  the  con- 
tractual provisions  set  forth  in  Section  302 
of  this  Order,  appropriate  proceedings  be 
brought  to  enforce  those  provisions.  Includ- 
ing the  enjoining,  wltMn  the  limitations  of 
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i4>pUcable  law,  or  organizations,  Individuals, 
or  groups  who  prevent  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  seek  to  prevent  directly  or  indirectly,  com- 
ptUnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(3l  Recommend  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  or  the  Depsrtment 
of  Justice  that  appropriate  proceedings  be 
Instituted  under  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Aots  of  1664. 

f  4 )  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  Information  to 
any  contracting  agency  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  case  may  be. 

(6)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspend,  or  catise 
to  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  stispended, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  wlLh  the  nondlscrlmlnsi- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  contract.  Contracts 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
abeoluiely  or  continuance  of  oontracts  may 
be  conditioned  upon  a  program  for  future 
compliance  approved  by  the  contracting 
agency. 

(6)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  Into  further  con- 
tracts, or  extensions  or  other  modifications 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomplylng 
contractor,  until  such  contractor  has  satis- 
fled  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  con- 
tractor has  established  and  will  carry  out 
personnel  and  employment  policies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  contracting 
agency  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within 
a  reasonable  lime  limitation  to  secure  com- 
pliance itith  the  contract  provisions  of  this 
Order  by  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, mediation,  and  persuasion  before  pn^ 
oeedlngs  shall  be  Instituted  tinder  Subsection 
(a)(a>  of  this  Section,  or  before  a  contract 
small  be  cancelled  or  terminated  In  whole  or 
in  part  under  Subsection  (a)  (6)  of  this  Sec- 
tion for  failure  of  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  comply  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  Order. 

Sbc.  310.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorised  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  Its  own  motion,  or  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  action. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  K 
determination  under  this  Section,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  of  the  action  reconunended.  The 
agency  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  specify. 

Sec.  311.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor unless  the  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor has  satisfactorily  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  or  submits  a  program 
for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or.  If  the  Secretary  so  authorlaai. 
to  the  contracting  agency. 

8x0.  313.  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  when- 
ever a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from 
further  Oovernment  coatraots,  under  Sec- 
tion 309(a)(6)  because  of  noncompliance 
with  the  contract  provisions  with  regard  to 
nondiscrimination,  the  Secretary  of  lAbor. 
or  the  contracting  agency  Involved,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Any  such  debarment  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by 
the  contracting  agency  which  Imposed  the 
sanction. 

Subpart  E — Certlflcates  of  Merit 

Sac.  313.  The  Secretary  of  LAbor  may  pro- 
vide for  Issuance  of  a  United  States  Oovern- 
ment Certificate  of  Merit  to  employers  of 
labor  unions,  or  other  agencies  which  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  engaged   in   work   under 
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Oovernment  contracts.  If  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  the  personnel  and  employment 
practices  of  tHe  employw.  or  tbat  the  per- 
sonnel, training,  apprentlcaehlp,  member- 
ship, grievanoe  and  repreeentaUon,  upgrad- 
ing, and  other  practices  and  policies  of  the 
labor  union  or  other  agency  conform  to  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sxc.  214.  Any  Certificate  of  Merit  may  at 
any  time  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  If  the  bolder  thereof.  In  tJie 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Ssc.  21S.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
Tide  for  the  exemption  of  any  employer,  la- 
bor union,  or  other  agency  from  any  report- 
ing requirements  imposed  under  or  pursuant 
to  this  Cfrder  If  sucii  employer,  labor  union. 
or  other  agency  has  been  awarded  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  which  has  not  been  suspended 
or  revoked. 

Port  71/ — Nondiscrimination  p^otHrtons  in 
federally  taaisted  comttruction  contracta 
Sec.  301.  Each  executive  department  and 
agency  which  administers  a  program  Involv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  shall  require 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  grant, 
contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guarantee  there- 
under, which  may  involve  a  construction  con- 
tract, that  the  applicant  for  Federal  assist- 
ance undertake  and  agree  to  Incorporate,  or 
cause  to  be  Incorporated.  Into  all  construc- 
tion contracts  paid  for  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  fimds  obtained  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
contract,  loan.  Insurance,  or  guarantee,  or 
undertaken  pursuant  to  any  Federal  program 
Involving  such  grant,  contract.  loan,  Insur- 
ance, or  guarantee,  the  provisions  prescribed 
for  Government  contmcts  by  Section  203  of 
this  Order  or  such  modification  thweof,  pre- 
serrlng  In  substance  the  contractor's  obliga- 
tions thereunder,  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  establish  and  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  obligations.  Each  such  appli- 
cant shall  also  undertake  and  agree  (1)  to 
assist  and  cooperate  actively  with  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  and, the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  obtaining  the  com- 
pliance of  contractors  and  subcontractors 
with  those  contract  provisions  and  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the 
Secretary.  {3)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to 
the  administering  department  or  agency  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  Informa- 
tion as  they  may  require  for  the  supervision 
of  such  compliance.  (3)  to  carry  out  sanctions 
and  penalties  for  violations  of  such  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  pursuant 
to  Part  n.  Subpart  D,  of  this  Order,  and  (4) 
to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  contract 
subject  to  this  Order,  or  extension  or  other 
modification  of  such  a  contract  with  a  con- 
tractor debarred  from  Oovernment  contracts 
under  Part  11,  Subpart  D.  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  "Construction  contract"  as 
used  in  this  Order  means  any  contract  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  extension,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  other  improvements  to  real 
property. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  this  Order 
shall  spply  to  such  construction  oontracts, 
and  for  purposes  of  such  application  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  shall  be 
considered  the  contracting  agency  referred 
to  therein. 

(c)  The  Term  "applicant"  as  used  In  this 
Order  means  an  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance or,  as  determined  by  agency  regu- 
lation, other  program  participant,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  an  application  for  any  grant, 
contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guarantee  is  not 
finally  acted  upon  prior  to  the  effective  date 
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of  this  Part,  and  It  includes  such  an  appli- 
cant after  he  becomes  a  recipient  of  such 
Federal   assistance. 

Skc.  303.  (at  Each  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  compliance  of  such  appli- 
cants wltb  their  undertakings  under  this 
Order.  Each  administering  department  and 
agency  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  und  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
such  information  and  assistance  as  he  may 
require  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  applicant  falls  and  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  his  undertakings,  the 
administering  department  or  agency  may 
take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions:  (1> 
cancel,  tcnnlna'-e.  or  suspend  in  whole  or  In 
part  the  agreement,  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement  with  such  appllcsnt  with  respect 
to  which  the  failure  and  refusal  oocuned; 
t2t  refrain  from  eiUndlng  any  further  as- 
sistance to  the  applicant  under  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  failure  or  refusal 
cccurred  until  satisfactory  assurance  of  fu- 
ture compliance  has  been  received  from  such 
applicant;  and  (3)  refer  the  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  legal 
proceedings. 

(c)  Any  action  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
plicant pursuant  to  Subsectlcoi  (b)  shall  be 
taken  In  conformity  with  Section  603  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (and  the  regulations 
of  the  administering  department  or  agency 
Issued  thereunder) ,  to  the  extent  applicable. 
In  no  case  shall  action  be  taken  with  req>ect 
to  an  applicant  pursuant  to  Clause  (1)  or 
(3)  of  Subsection  <b)  without  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  before  the  admin- 
istering department  or  agency. 

Sxc.  304.  Any  executive  department  or 
agency  which  Imposes  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
onler  requirements  of  nondiscrimination  in 
employment,  other  than  requirements  Im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  Order,  may  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  agreement  such 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  compliance 
standards,  reports,  and  procedures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  such 
requirements  Into  conformity  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  requirements  imposed  under 
this  Order:  Provided,  That  actions  to  effect 
compliance  by  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  requirements  imposed  pur- 
suant to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  taken  in  conformity  with  the 
procedures  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
Section  G02  thereof  and  the  regulations  of 
the  administering  department  or  agency  is- 
sued thereunder. 

Part  tV — MitceUaneoua 

Sxc.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee  In  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  any 
function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under 
Parts  n  and  in  of  this  Order,  except  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  general  nature. 

Ssc.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  sball  pro- 
Tide  administrative  support  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  known  as  the  "Plana  for 
Progress." 

Ssc.  40S.  (a)  SxecutlTe  Orders  Nos.  10690 
(January  10.  106A).  10723  (August  6.  1SB7>, 
10936  (March  S.  iMl),  11114  (June  33.  1903), 
and  11163  (July  38.  1964).  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  establlabed 
by  Executive  Order  No,  10938  Is  hereby 
abolUhed.  All  records  and  property  in  the 
custody  of  the  Committee  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  an  obligation  as- 
sumed or  Imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  any 
Executive  Order  superseded  by  this  Order. 
All  rulee,  regulations,  orders,  instructions. 
daslgnatloDS,  and  other  directives  Issued  by 
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the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  thoee  Issued  by  the 
heads  of  various  departments  or  agendas 
under  or  pursuant  to  any  of  the  Executive 
orders  superseded  by  this  Order,  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
wttto  this  Order,  remain  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect imlees  and  until  revoked  or  suponieded 
by  appropriate  authority.  Refercnoea  In  such 
directives  to  provisions  of  the  supersedad 
orders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  comparable  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  404.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  appropriate  action  to  re- 
vise the  standard  Government  contract 
forms  to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Order  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sic.  405.  This  Order  shall  become  effecOTe 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order. 
Ltkoom  B.  Jokmson. 

Thx  Whtcx  BotTBx.  September  24.  19SS. 

AFTXirDIX    C.     EXXCDTTTX    OROXK     11376:     BQUAt. 

oPTOETiTNrrT  roa  wouir  ik  towbal  n«- 

PLOnCXKT     AND     EHrLOTUZWT     BT     rXDEUL 
CONTaACTOaS 

Jimending  KxecwHve  Order  No.  1124$.  rein- 
ing to  equal  employment  opportunity 
It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  Slates  Oov- 
enunent  to  provide  equal  opportunity  In  Fed- 
eral employment  and  in  employment  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  VH  of  the 
Civil  RigbU  Act  of  19d4.  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity in  private  employment,  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  cc^or,  tellgloa, 
sex  or  national  origin. 

Executive  Order  No.  11346  of  September  34. 
1966,  carried  forward  a  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  Government  em- 
ployment, employment  by  Federal  oootrac- 
tors  and  subcontractors  and  employment 
undo*  Federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tracts regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.. 

It  U  desirable  that  tlie  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  provided  for  In  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11246  expressly  embrace  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  ordered  that  Executive 
Order  No.  11246  of  September  34.  1»66.  be 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  of  part  I.  conoemlng  non- 
discrimination In  Government  employment, 
is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

'■Section  101.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Got- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  In  Federal  employment  for 
all  qualified  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion lu  employment  because  of  race,  oolox. 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fuU  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  positive,  con- 
tinuing program  in  each  executive  depart- 
ment find  agency.  The  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity appOlea  to  every  aspect  of  Federal 
employment  policy  and  practice." 

(3)  Section  104  of  Part  I  is  revised  to  md 
as  follows : 

"BscnoK  l(rt.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and 
Impartial  consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  In  Federal  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  Procedures  for  the  considera- 
tion of  complaints  shall  Include  at  least  one 
impartial  review  within  the  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  and  shall  provide  for 
appeal  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.'' 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  quoted 
requiiad  contract  proviaions  In  sectloai  303 
of  Part  n.  concerning  nondiscrimination  In 
employment  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  are  revised  to  read  as  follows ; 
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kinematics,    dynnnlca.    and    kinetics    than 


"(1)  Th.  contractor  wffl  not  di«rtinln»t«    aooo  and  Ocean  Science  News,  deajrly  ^  „      ^^   ,„   „,,„,   ^^^  ... 

agminw  any  Moployee  or  appluant  Jor  Mi-     presents  us   with   man'6   real  poUuUon     P^*°^'   '^t\«hnoloEicalr4.urce..Tl.. 


ployment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  aauonml  origin.  The  contrector  will  take 
ftfflnnailTo  kUoq  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  ihat  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  wUbout  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  naUonal  origin. 
6uch  acllon  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  tranafer:  r«cnntment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising;  layoll  or  termi- 
nation; rates  ot  pay  or  other  forms 
of  compensation:  and  selection  for  training, 
including  apprenticeship.  The  contractor 
agrece  bo  post  In  conspicuous  places,  avail* 
able  to  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, ooticea  to  be  provided  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  setting  forth  Ihe  provisions 
ol  this  Qon discrimination  clause. 

"laj  The  contractor  will,  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin." 
(4)  Section  203(d)  of  Part  n  Is  revised  tn 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  contrmctlnB  agency  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder 
or  prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor 
shall  submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Be- 
port,  a  statement  In  writing,  signed  by  an 
authorized  oillcer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any 
labor  union  or  any  agency  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  supervising  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or  pro- 
spective contractor  deals,  vrtth  supporUng  In- 
formation, to  the  effect  that  the  signer's  prac- 
tices and  policies  do  not  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  wUl 
aJtBrmatlvelv  cooperate  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this  order  or 
that  It  consents  and  agrtes  that  recruitment, 
employment,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  under  the  proposed  contract 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  order.  In  the  event  that  the 
union,  or  the  agency  shall  refuse  to  execute 
mob  a  statement,  the  Compliance  Report 
shall  so  certify  and  set  forth  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  such  a  statement 
and  such  addittonal  factual  material  as  the 
contracting  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  l^bor 
may  require." 

The  amendments  to  Part  I  shall  be  effective 
30  days  after  the  date  of  this  order.  The 
amandments  to  Part  H  shall  be  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  this  order. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsok. 
Thk  WHrr«  Botjsx.  October  13.  1967. 


VTBAT     AXB     KAH'i 


TWO  PRIORITIES  FOR  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVKS 

Thursday,  October  8,  1970 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  man's  flgbt  against  pol- 
lution, the  Congress  ha*  been  caught 
In  a  web  of  those  who  demand 
immediate  salvation  and  others  who 
give  some  credence  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  economic  feasibility  and  the 
technical  state-of-the-art  deserve  atten- 
tion when  writing  antipollution  legisla- 
tion. In  the  current  issue  of  World 
Ecology-2000.  Edward  Hull,  one  of  this 
Nation's  outstanding  ecologlsts.  put*  the 
entire  pollution  dilemma  Into  heretofore 
unstated  and  uncompUcated  perspective. 
Mr.  Hull,  the  editor  of  World  Ecology- 


limits  and  choices.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I  include  Mr. 
Hull's  definitive  article: 
THX  Fnu  TBAT  Baois  Bktond  thx  P8T£N0  Pan 
I   MUX   roLLonoN    LXMm; 

CHOICEST 

Some  very  costly  declalons  are  being  made 
theae  days  (how  clean  air.  where  soUd  waste 
disposal,  what  about  thermal  pollution)  — 
declalons  potentiaUy  loaded  with  severe  social 
and  econmlc  penalties — and  they  are  being 
made  with  UtUe  concern  for  basing  point* 
which  have  yet  to  be  developed  for  human 
ecology.  Hence:  (1>  We  do  not  know  the 
basic  definitive  parameters  of  the  "normal." 
unpolluted  environment,  and  we  have  no 
reliable  bases  for  comparison:  (3)  We  do  not 
know,  m  fact,  to  what  degree  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  norm  or  at  what  rates  and 
In  what  ways  we  are  continuing  to  depart: 
(3)  We  do  not  know  what  the  practical  UmlU 
are.  or  In  what  ways  an  increase  In  one  pollu- 
tion Index  may  serve  to  lower  the  tolerable 
Umlts  or  yet  other  factors;  and  (4)  We  do 
not  know  the  human  response  to  pollution 
of  all  kinds,  alngly  or  In  complex  Interasso- 
ctatlon.  sufficiently  weU  to  define  either 
abaolute  limits  or  an  array  of  reasonable 
choice*.  And,  unUl  we  get  a  much  better 
handle  on  these  tMngs,  particularly  with 
regard  to  man  and  hla  environment,  we 
ought  to  be  compelled  by  survival  Instinct 
to  exercise  cauUon  in  indulging  In  environ- 
mental excesses.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
shotild  alao  be  compelled  to  exercise  cau- 
tion not  to  overeorrect  or  ovrprotect  and 
unwittingly  thereby,  set  m  motion  other 
changes  which  may  be  Irreversible  and  quite 
possibly  more  danuglng  than  the  conditions 
we  seek  to  remedy. 

It's  the  old  frying  pan  and  fire  bit.  WeTe 
In  the  frying  pan  and  know  it's  getting  hot, 
but  we  don't  know  If  there's  a  fire  out  there 
or  not.  We'd  do  well  to  find  out  first  before 
legislating  "Jump"  as  the  quick-answer  cure- 
all  to  our  environmental  frying  pan  prob- 
lem. There  Is  an  urgent  critical  need.  Bui 
the  need  Is  not  to  resort  to  unknown  modi- 
fications of  the  environment  in  order  to  ame- 
liorate those  known  to  us.  That  is  a  real 
danger.  The  need  is  to  find  out  what  in  the 
hell  we're  doing,  how.  how  much,  for  what, 
and  for  whom.  We  can  not  see  our  Ignorance 
quit*  so  strikingly  as  a  river's  stench,  foul 
air.  and  Uttered  highways  and  beaches,  but 
it  is  far  more  appalling,  far  more  frightening, 
and  far  more  in  need  of  the  relief  only 
knowledge  can  provide. 

TWO  raioarnas  por  subvivsi. 
Prlorfty  Firtt:  Environment.  We  need  to 
learn  more  about  the  environment,  what  Is 
normal,  and  how  various  factors  (both  nat- 
ural and  man-made)  interact  with  and 
Impact  upon  It.  Within  thU  priority  we  first 
must  develop  normal  environmental  baaing 
points,  then  define  the  Impact  of  man's 
activities  on  the  environment  and  finally  dis- 
cern and  define  natural  environmental  influ- 
ences, both  gradual  and  catastrophic,  both 
potential  and  imminent.  Knowledge  of  the 
total  functioning  of  the  Earth  Ufe  Support 
System  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  understanding 
and  control  of  both  human  and  natural  en- 
vironmental factors.  Since  man  Is  the  cause 
of  man-made  pollution,  since — particularly 
locally— It  seems  to  be  having  a  more  rapid 
and  more  adverse  effect  than  natural  phe- 
nomena, since  many  man-made  pollutants 
do  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  natural 
degradation  and^'or  offset,  and  since  the 
treatment  of  these  environmental  1U»  seems 
more  within  our  technological  (If  not  our 
political)  capabUltles.  it  la  with  man-made 
pollution  we  should  next  deal.  Control  of 
natural  phenomena — such  as  weather,  earth- 
quakes, clmate,  ice  ages.  etc. — absolutely  re- 
quires a  far  greater  knowledge  of  planetary 


matter  of  "planetary  engineering",  there- 
fore, we  relegate  to  the  lowest  position  within 
our  proposed  Priority  First  Program." 

priortftf  SceoTid:  Man.  Concurrently  with 
Priority  First,  a  Priority  Second  Program 
should  be  undertaken  to  define  man  is  hla 
environment.  Studies  of  various  forma  of 
pollution  already  are  legion.  The  first  two 
Numbers  of  Volimie  I  (1070)  of  "PoUutlon 
Abstracts",  for  example,  carries  no  fewer 
than  1.850  citations.  The  vast  majority  of 
pollution  studies,  however,  relate  one  or 
another  form  of  pollution  to  one  or  more  batlc 
environmental  factors,  concern  themselves 
with  man's  encroachment  on  a  piece  of  wU- 
demess  land,  chronicle  the  Impending  ex- 
tinction of  some  endangered  species,  or  eval- 
uate pollution  causes,  remedies  and  coets. 
Man.  the  animal  homo  sapiens,  of  course,  la 
chiefly  concerned  with  pollution,  but  in  few 
cases  of  existing  studies  ta  he  chiefly  con- 
sidered. 

The  need,  therefort.  ia  to  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  research  toith  man — the 
modem,  technological,  social,  living  animal — 
as  the  central  theme  of  that  research,  man  In 
relation  to  his  environment  as  It  was.  as  It  is, 
and  as  it  Is  likely  to  be.  What  are  his  phys- 
ical and  psychological  limits?  What  are  the 
nature  of  stresses  being  Imposed  upon  him? 
How  adaptable  is  he  to  change  within  hours. 
within  years,  within  generations?  How  does 
an  Increase  in  one  pollution-induced  stress 
decrease  or  increase  his  tolerance  to  other 
stresses?  How  does  he  respond  Individually? 
As  a  very  large  group?  Man  and  pollution: 
What  are  the  causes  and  elTecu?  What  are 
the  choices?  What  are  the  coats  in  mental 
and  physical  health.  In  social  response,  in 
political  acumen,  in  creativity.  In  production, 
in  endurance.  In  life  expectancy.  In  genetic 
progression,  and  so  forth  and  so  on?  You 
get  lots  of  opinions  and  emotional  harangues 
on  this  subject  but  comparatively  few  facta. 
And  what  facts  there  are  tend  to  be  scattered, 
unrelated,  unsusceptible  to  reliable  evalua- 
tion, and  often  contradictory — usually  de- 
pending on  the  vested  Interests  of  the  source 
of  the  "facta".  There  is  no  complete  pictura 
of  man  in  his  environment,  of  man  and  pol- 
lution and  until  there  la  we  cannot  properly 
decide  the  limits  of  what  la  good  or  bad  for 
him,  of  the  choice*  he  has  open  to  him,  and 
of  their  cosu. 

Needless  to  remark.  Priority  Firgt  and  PH- 
oHty  Second  require  efforts  that  are  massive, 
objective,  and  competent.  Obviously,  the  is- 
suance of  an  InformaUon  for  Bid  and  the 
award  of  a  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder 
among  the  many  hungry  aerospace  com- 
panies and/or  independent  research  centers 
is  not  going  to  provide  any  ver>-  useful  an- 
swers. What  has  been  suggested  Is  a  project 
of  the  urgency,  scope  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action  of  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect. Basically,  Priority  First  and  Priority  Sec- 
ond must  be  coordinated  and  concurrent. 
Their  results  must  be  beyond  reproach.  And 
the  programs  must  be  conducted  on  an  In- 
ternational scale.  The  sheer  scope  of  the  need- 
ed effect  precludes  its  successful  accompUab- 
roent  in  time  by  a  atngle  nation — or  moat 
probably  even  by  a  small  group  of  nations. 
Indeed,  we  feel  that  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation should  go  beyond  a  pooling  of  flnnn- 
clal,  scientific,  technological,  equipment,  and 
data  resources.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
aertous  and  urgent  consideration  be  given 
to  establishment  of  effecUve  machinery  for 
the  International  coordination  of  pollution 
standards,  adnilnlstrative  actions,  and  legis- 
lation. Faced  as  we  are  now.  for  example,  with 
the  tremendous  task  and  cost  of  converting 
to  metric  system  measurements  we  would  do 
well  to  standardize  an  environmental  man- 
agement criteria  among  nations  now — rather 
than  riak  the  far  more  coeUy  conversions 
later. 


October  9,  1970 

A  NEW  ROSE  TO  HONOR  A  GREAT 
LADY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl v  JEO 

Thursday.  October  S,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
flower  festivals  in  the  world,  one  of  the 
best  known  la  the  Tyler  Festival  Rose 
Show,  scheduled  this  year  for  October 
23-25. 

This  year's  show  takee  on  a  special 
significance  because  of  a  special  high- 
light— the  "Lady  Bird  Johnson"  rose 
will  be  on  special  display.  It  is  a  special 
occasion  because  this  marks  the  first  rose 
ever  to  be  named  for  our  former  First 
lAdy. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
only  to  look  outdoors  to  see  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  concern.  During  her  time 
as  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Johnson  greatly  ad- 
vanced beautlflcaOon  programs  here  In 
the  Capital  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
This,  long  before  environmental  cauaes 
became  popular  bandwagon  Issues. 

Thus,  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  a  great 
lady  that  this  rose  was  developed.  I  have 
not  seen  the  rose,  but  the  accompany- 
ing news  article  describes  it  as  a  rose 
"as  superior  in  vigor  and  beauty  to  Tropl- 
cana.  a  rose  whose  fame  and  popularity 
has  spread  worldwide." 

The  following  article  from  the  October 
4  edition  of  the  Austin  American  States- 
man: 

"Ladt  Bod"  Roes  To  Higbuqht  Show 
TTLsa. — A  great  new  rose,  named  "Lady 
Bird  Johnson,"  will  highlight  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  specimen  exhibits  of  re- 
cent years  at  the  1970  Festival  Roae  Show 
in  Tyler,  October  23-25.  Dr.  Eldon  Lyle. 
Chairman,  said. 

Other  choice  blooms  to  be  exhibited  wUl  be 
the  three  All-America  "Oscar"  winners  of  the 
year  and  many  old  favorites. 

Dr.  Lyle  labels  the  "Lady  Bird  Johnson' 
roae  as  superior  in  vigor  and  beauty  to 
Troplcana,  a  rose  whose  fame  and  popularity 
has  spread  world  wide. 

The  new  hybrid  rose  developed  by  Dallas 
rose  fancier  Eldon  Curtis  and  named  for  the 
former  first  lady  will  be  the  queen  of  the 
show  and  in  a  sense  Is  making  Its  debut 
as  this  Is  the  first  year  the  rose  will  be  on 
pubUc  sale. 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  declined  earUer  requests 
to  have  other  roees  named  for  her,  Curtis 
said.  But  when  Dr.  Eldon  W.  Lyle.  plant 
pathologist  of  the  Texas  Roae  Research 
Foundation  at  Tyler,  saw  the  magnificent 
new  bloom,  he  wrote  Mrs.  John.son  for  per- 
mission to  name  the  new  flower  after  her. 

She  gave  It,  partly  because  of  the  new 
rose's  simUarity  to  Troplcana.  one  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  favorites. 

To  create  a  hybrid  rose  Ukes  a  world  of 
patience,  especially  when  working  for  both 
fragrance  and  favorite  color.  Curtis  got  both. 
Hybrid  simply  means  haU-breed-  The  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  rose  Is  the  child  of  two  famous 
rose  parents,  Hawaii  and  Montezuma. 

Also  to  be  shown  at  the  show  in  fecial 
silver  vases  will  be  three  of  the  year's  coveted 
AAB5  award  winners  In  national  competi- 
tion, Aquarius,  pink  and  red  grandlflora; 
Command  Performance,  a  bright  orange 
hybrid  tea,  and  Bedgold,  yellow-orange  flori- 
bunda. 

These  roses  may  also  be  seen  growing  In 
a  special  section  of  Tylers  rose  garden. 

The  winning  trio  triumphed  over  hundreds 
of  D«r  raea  tMted  tn  two  jmn  la  AABfl 
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test  gardens  throughout  America,  includ- 
ing Tyler's  teat  garden  which  is  located  at 
the  home  of  L.  A.  Dean  In  Highland  Acres 
addition  In  Tyler. 

Two  of  the  winners  are  the  products  of 
American  hybridizers — Aquarius  by  Dr.  Davis 
Armstrong  and  Command  Performance  by 
Robert  Llndquest.  The  third  All-American 
winner,  Redgold,  was  hybridised  in  Ireland 
by  Dickson  and  has  already  won  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Bierit  of  the  Royal  National  Rose  So- 
ciety, Victoria  Australia. 


STEEL  SLUMP 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KIWTUCKT 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  HKPBEBBNTATIVES 

Thursdav,  October  S.  1970 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  high-rank- 
ing leaders  of  the  Nation's  leading  labor 
unions  have  been  loudly  criticizing  the 
Nixon  administration  for  the  current 
economic  dlfflcultles.  I  submit,  however, 
that  If  they  took  a  look  in  the  mirror, 
they  might  dry  up  their  crocodile  tears. 
Why?  Because,  following  the  leadership 
ot  union  officials,  there  are  now  320,000 
auto  workers  out  on  strike.  This  UAW 
strike,  now  going  into  its  fourth  week 
affects  over  a  hundred  plants,  thousands 
of  dealers,  tens  of  thousands  of  suppliers, 
and  an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's steel  production.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  union  leadership  should  stop 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  ad- 
ministration and  take  a  look  at  the  effect 
of  its  own  recent  actions. 

To  help  them  in  this  self-examination, 
I  suggest  they  take  a  look  at  an  article 
on  the  front  page  of  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Steel  Slump;  Mills  Re- 
port Orders  Slide  as  Repercussions  of  QM 
Strike  Spread."  This  article  points  out 
that  not  only  is  the  GM  strike  directly 
responsible  for  the  steel  slump,  but  it  has 
also  caused  a  ripple  effect  resulting  in  a 
broad-based  weakness  In  nearly  eill  major 
steel  markets,  from  construction  and 
capital  goods  to  containers  and  appli- 
ances. The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
auto  workers'  strike  may  also  affect  the 
entire  economy — 

Some  economic  analyita  say  further — 

The  article  reports — 
that  they  are  begllmlng  to  wonder  If  the 
combined  eSecta  of  the  OM  strike  and  Ita 
repercuafiionB  Jeopardise  any  near-term  up- 
turn in  the  economy  generally  •  •  •  The 
economic  recovery  that  we  began  to  see  In 
the  third  quarter  haa  slowed  up  a  bit  *  •  • 
It's  partly  due  •  •  •  to  the  '•chilling  effect" 
a  strike  against  the  biggest  Industrial  corpo- 
ration has  even  on  unreUtcd  ar«as  of  the 
economy. 

The  article  added,  quoting  •  steel 
analyst. 

The  effects  of  this  strike,  now  in  its 
fourth  week,  are  going  to  be  extremely 
serious  for  the  Nation's  economic  welfare 
if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  any  longer. 
Therefore,  I  implore  the  unions  to  face 
up  to  the  enormity  of  their  actions  and 
to  stop  trying  to  focus  the  publics  atten- 
tion elsewhere.  Thanks  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  our  economy  in 
the  last  quarter  showed  real  signs  of 
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h&ltlng  Inflation  without  rlsltlng  reces- 
sion. But  If  the  unions  allow  this  strike 
to  continue,  it  is  they  who  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  damaging  the  eco- 
nomic welfare,  not  only  of  their  own 
members,  but  of  all  other  Americans  as 
weU. 

The  article  follows: 
&n*L  Bluup:  isslu  Bxk»t  Oums  Suds  as 

RrpKBCiTSsioMS  or  GM  Gtvxm  Spixao 
coNffraccTjoN,  caprrAi.  coodo,  apfuakc*  nf- 

Dtrsrmxzs  auK>  show  unkjlhccisd  wzAKNaaa: 

lATOnS  AND  FAIUNG  paOFITS 

(By  Thomas  Undley  £hrich) 

PiiTaiuaoH. — The  steel  Industry,  which  for 
months  hM  been  coxinUng  on  a  brtalc  au- 
tumn upturn  In  sales  to  revive  Its  Backing 
fortunes,  la  getting  a  rude  Jolt.  Instead  of 
getting  bciCter,  business  is  getting  worse. 

In  large  measure,  of  course,  the  alump  li 
directly  traceable  to  the  strike  at  General 
Motors  Corp.  Besides  being  the  nation's  btg- 
gflst  manufacturer.  OU  Is  also  the  blggeat 
domestic  st«el  consumer. 

But  as  the  strike  dra^  through  its  fourth 
week,  it's  becoming  clear  th&t  the  sbutdcTwn 
Is  having  ripple  effects — both  economic  and 
peychologloal— on  many  other  Industrlaa 
as  well.  Oonaequently.  It's  not  Just  the  Idle- 
□ees  of  GM  alone  that's  hurting  steelmakers; 
rather,  mills  are  experiencing  a  broad-baaed 
weakness  In  nearly  all  their  major  m&rkecs, 
from  construction  and  caplcal  goods  to  con- 
tainers and  applianoee. 

AU  In  all.  steel  mill  executlTes  fear  they 
may  be  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  poorest 
business  periods  in  years.  Some  economic 
analysts  say  further  that  they  are  beglxmin^ 
to  wonder  If  the  combined  effects  of  the 
GM  strike  and  Ita  repercussions  Jeopardise 
any  near-term  upturn  In  the  economy 
ganeraUy. 

4,000    LATOFTS   aT   J*X. 

The  depth  of  the  steel  industry's  alnmp 
was  dramatically  Illustrated  by  a  broad  pro- 
duction cutback  disclosed  yvsterday  by  Jones 
tt  lAUghlln  Steel  Corp.,  the  nation's  slzth- 
largeet  steelmaker.  J&L.  a  unit  of  Ung- 
TemcD-Vought  Inc.,  said  It  already  haa  cut 
back  steelmaklng  this  week  In  Pittsburg 
and  Cleveland,  and  next  week  plans  cuta  in 
everything  from  Iron  ore  mining  to  steel- 
Qnlfihlng.  The  cutbacks  will  affect  ore  mlnea 
in  Minnesota.  New  York.  Michigan  and 
Ontario,  and  mllle  In  Pittsburgh.  Allqulppa, 
Pa.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Hennepin.  111.,  trig- 
gering layoffs  expected  to  total   4.000  men. 

JJkL  blamed  the  cutbacks,  which  com* 
atop  smaller  work  force  cuta  by  other  steel- 
makers, not  only  on  the  OM  strike  but  also 
on  "a  general  reduction  In  ateel  demand-" 
J&L  said  It  now  expects  "shipments  for 
October  will  be  approxtmately  30%  bMow 
earlier  projections." 

Industry  analysts  and  steel  executives  ex- 
press varying  de^ees  of  pessimism  about  the 
Immediate  outlook,  but  there's  general  agree- 
ment that  tmless  the  OM  strike  ends  by  mid- 
November,  the  Industry  will  be  in  dssp 
trouble.  The  implications  are  broad: 

— ^Pourtb-quarter  steel  earnings  cant  be 
anything  but  poor,  Wall  Street  analysts  aay. 
Some  anal  ysts  are  begl  nnlng  to  question 
whether  some  steel  companies  will  be  able  to 
maintain  tbelr  current  dividends  for  long  un- 
l«ss  earnings  are  better  than  now  appears 
likely.  Six-month  profits  at  some  steelmakers 
Just  barely  covered  their  dividends,  and 
third-quarter  earnings  of  most  steelmakers 
are  expected  to  fall  substantially  from  a  year 
ago.  (Por  a  more  detailed  look  at  Wall  Street's 
view  of  the  steel  Industry's  prospects,  see 
Heard  on  the  Street  column  on  p;ige  29.) 

— Steel  prlcea,  under  severe  pressure  foe 
some  weeks,  show  increaaing  signs  of  buck- 
ling. A  currently  unresolved  industry  battle 
over  discounts  to  be  offered  on  soma  gradss 
of  oold-roUed  aheet,  the  largest- volume  prod- 
uct. U  ons  Indication.  UJS.  Stesl  Oarp..  tb» 
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Urg^t  producer,  bBs  announced  ft  nev  gnde 
of  cold-rolled  sheet  priced  more  than  6% 
under  the  t)Ooli  prtoe  of  a  comparable  grade, 
and  other  makers  probablr  wlH  ****•  *** 
follow. 

A   CUUMXK   OF    BOn 

The  one  glimmer  of  hope  on  the  horlaon  la 
for  a  rebound  In  iteel  demand  in  the  flrrt 
hMif  Of  1971.  Not  only  may  the  mills  then  be 
fthlppm«  etnke-deiayed  tonnage  to  OM— 
ftff«iirr^tng  tbe  wallcout  cnds  in  the  mean- 
time  but  tiieyll  be  fllUng  extra-big  orders 

from  cuatomera  who  plan  to  siockplle  steel 
In  advance  of  the  steel  labor  contract  ex- 
piration Aug.  1.  Stm.  the  prospect  of  such  s 
rebound  lant  easing  the  current  slump. 

Declines  in  incoming  orders  ere  "spread 
through  the  economy."  says  s  sales  official  at 
one  large  Eastern  steelmaker,  sddlng:  "Ciu- 
tomers  don't  want  to  buy  steel  on  what  ha* 
been  considered  normal  lead  tlmea.  They're 
working  hard  to  get  inuentorlea  down  and 
to  hold  them  down.*  Inventory  Uquldatlon 
will  oontmue,  the  oAclal  says,  "reflecting 
the  high  cost  sad  the  difficult  aTallablllty  of 
money." 

The  economic  recovery  that  we  began  to 
Bee  In  the  third  quarter  has  slowed  up  a  bit." 
says  David  Healy.  sieel  analyst  for  Argus  Re- 
search Corp.  "WeTe  seeing  the  same  thing  In 
other  industries.  It's  a  continuation  of  the 
reoeeslon  we've  been  in."  Ifs  partly  due.  he 
adds,  to  the  "chining  effect"  a  strike  agalnet 
the  biggest  industrial  corporoilon  hss  "even 
on  unrelated  areas  of  the  economy." 

"Now  the  economic  recovery  is  question- 
able." saya  another  steel  analyst. 

rORO.  CHBTSLXa  HOLD  OFT 

"The  strike  at  GM  has  tended  to  abort  the 
leoorery  in  con*umer  goods,"  which  usually 
leads  an  upweu-d  movement  in  ateel  business, 
says  the  market  researcher  at  a  major  East- 
em  steel  produoer.  'This  la  because  of  the 
strike's  direct  effects  and  Its  psychological 
effects." 

■me  seasonal  declines  In  construction  and 
capital  goods  that  usually  hit  steel  In  the 
fourth  quarter  aren't  being  offset  by  the  nor- 
ma! pickup  In  steel  buying  for  consumer 
goods  and  auto  production.  So  far  ftt  least, 
Pord  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  haven't 
stepped  up  their  auto  producUon  or  steel 
buying  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the 
halt  la  OM'B  output,  steelmakers  say. 

At  least  one  steel  official  believes  Detroit's 
steel  buying  reflects  a  problem  that  goes  be- 
yond the  OM-strtke.  "We  bear  that  the  auto 
makers  have  been  very  disappointed  with 
their  new  model  sales,  and  certainly  Just 
Judging  from  their  steel  ordering,  the  non- 
■trtick  automakers  arent  enjoying  any  sales 
bulge  at  GMs  expense."  says  a  sales  execu- 
tive St  a  big  Midwestern  steel  company. 

Steelmaken  have  continued  to  produce 
steel  for  General  Motors.  It's  being  stored 
at  the  mUls  and  In  private  warehouses.  But 
most  steel  plants  have  no  more  than  a 
month's  storage  space.  When  It's  gone,  pro- 
duction will  have  to  stop.  James  Hughes, 
president  of  United  Bteelworkers  Union  Local 
3S59  at  McLouth  Steel  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ulus- 
trates  the  problem.  "At  the  company's  Gl- 
braltax  (Mich.)  plant."  he  says,  "they'll  have 
the  mill  filled  up  in  about  three  or  four 
days.  They  Just  don't  have  any  other  place  to 
pile  the  steel  for  GM.  Ifs  about  all  the  way 
up  to  the  ovcrbead  crane  now,"  with  big  steel 
colls  stacked  three  and  four  high,  he  adds. 

Completing  the  list  of  woes,  a  steel  mar- 
ket researcher  notes  the  Industry  Is  "stlU 
being  hit"  by  an  unfavorable  shift  in  the 
forel^  trade  balance.  The  strong  flow  of 
ateel  exports  that  bolstered  flrst-half  steel 
shipments,  in  effect  offsetting  weakness  In 
domestic  markets,  has  slowed  to  a  trickle. 
Meanwhile,  lower-priced  Imports  keep  htirt- 
Ing  some  markets,  especially  In  stainless  and 
other  ipedalty  steels. 

Dwindling  steel  orders  are  taking  their  toll 
at  the  mill  level.  Steel  producers  havent  pro- 
flded  a  complete  picture  of  their  production 
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cutbacks  and  layoffs,  but  inlCUl  comments 
from  the  companies  plua  checks  with  some 
union  officials  indicate  the  impact  on  mill 
workers  Is  already  severe  and  la  likely  to 
worsen. 

Several  btmdred  workers  at  nearly  all  major 
producers  have  been  put  on  short  work- 
weeks, usually  32  hours.  Others  have  been 
reassigned  to  lower  Job  levels  at  lower  pay. 

The  way  layoffs  can  multiply  is  demon- 
strated by  what's  happening  at  J&L's  South- 
side  Works  In  Pittsburgh.  James  Comer,  pres- 
ident of  USW  Local  1273,  saya  the  plant  cut 
back  to  six  open-hearth  steelmaklng  lurnaces 
this  week  from  seven  furnaces  two  weeks  ago. 
This  put  150  men  on  furlough.  Dropping  an- 
other open -hearth  next  week,  however,  will 
put  400  to  600  men  on  layoff,  the  union  offi- 
cial says,  because  lowering  raw  steel  output 
beyond  a  certain  point  forces  slowdowns  In 
operations  throughout  the  mill,  from  the 
machine  shop  to  the  flnlshmg  lines. 

Some  mllla  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
slowdown  to  repair  facilities  in  advance  of 
next  year's  expected  production  binge.  Others 
are  cutting  work  turns  on  rolling  and  finish- 
ing operations.  One  Midwestern  steelmaker 
has  rescheduled  only  13  to  13  work  turns  next 
week  on  a  hot-rolling  mill,  down  from  17  to 
18  turns  a  week  prior  to  the  OM  strike.  "This 
won't  necessitate  layoffs  but  merely  ihorter 
work  weeks,"  an  official  at  the  oompany  says. 

The  length  of  the  GM  strike  is.  of  course, 
crucial  to  the  steel  earnings  outlook.  A  mid- 
November  auto  <»ett]ement  would  enable  steel 
producers  to  get  stz  weeks  of  steel  shipments 
to  OM  Into  the  quarter.  One  steelmaker  fore- 
casts fourth -quarter  shipments  could  total 
23  million  to  33  million  tons  if  the  strike  ends 
by  early  November  but  would  plummet  to  30 
millloa  tons  if  the  strike  lasts  the  entire 
quarter.  The  strike's  downward  pull  on  other 
steel  markets  presumably  wotild  continue, 
and  the  mill  would  get  no  relief  for  the  heavy 
cost  of  maintaining  inventories  of  steel 
ordered  by  OM. 
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further  purpose  vould  be  served  by 
North  Vietnam's  refusal  to  respond  fa- 
vorably. The  President  has  put  this 
country  clearly  on  the  side  of  peace.  If 
North  Vietnam  will  make  an  equal  move, 
the  war  can  be  ended. 


A   SCHEDULE   FOR   ENDING   THE 
WAR 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    IMDUMA 

IN  TBE  BOUSS  OP  BEPKESENTATTVZS 

Thursday,  October  g,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  almost 
a  decade  of  war  In  Vietnam  wc  at  last 
have  a  plan  for  peace  that  holds  the 
promise  of  an  end  to  that  tragic  conflict. 
In  his  address  to  the  American  people 
last  night.  President  Nixon  took  several 
bold  steps  forward  in  outlining  a  sched- 
ule for  ending  the  war. 

In  his  proposals  the  President  cov- 
ered all  the  major  points  necessary  for 
an  end  to  the  war  Including  a  ceasefire, 
negotiation  on  a  specific  timetable  (or 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  on  both  sides, 
and  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  on  both  sides. 

Significantly,  the  President  proposed 
no  preconditions  which  would  serve  as 
inhibiting  factors  to  the  other  side.  If 
North  Vietnam  continues  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  solely  on  the  grounds  that  they 
will  not  deal  with  the  recognized  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam,  then  their  true  mo- 
tives will  stand  revealed  before  the  world. 

The  President's  peace  plan  Is  without 
doubt  the  most  solid  proposal  made  by 
either  side  in  this  long  conflict.  It  is  rea- 
sonable and  wm  end  the  war  under  con- 
ditions which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  It  Is  bard  to  fathom  what 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  S. 
BROOMFIELD  KSPORTS  ON  SEC- 
OND SESSION,  >1ST  CONORB8S 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMnELD 

or   HXCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday,  October  S,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  my  annual  report  of  action 
taken  during  this  session  of  Congress 
on  the  major  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration along  with  my  views  and  votes 
on  them.  As  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  also  Include 
some  observations  on  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though Congress  must  return  next 
month  to  complete  Its  work,  this  in- 
formation win  be  helpful  to  my  con- 
stituents as  they  prepare  to  evaluate 
my  record  this  November. 

The  effort  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities  was  the  theme  stressed  by 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
during  the  last  3  years,  although  they 
frequently  differed  on  methods  and  tim- 
ing. Between  them  they  made  some  gen- 
uine progress  In  edging  the  country 
toward  a  baste  realignment  of  our  na- 
tional goals. 

The  administration's  fresh  approach 
to  foreign  policy,  aimed  at  winding 
down  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  re- 
ducing U.S.  Involvement  throughout  the 
world,  helped  set  the  stage  for  this  fun- 
damental change  In  priorities. 

Federal  spending  Is  now  shifting  away 
from  defense  outlays  and  toward  do- 
mestic programs.  Congress  generally  ap- 
proved and  In  some  cases  accelerated 
this  shift.  But  it  was  disappointingly 
Blow  to  act  on  the  new  programs  and 
basic  reforms  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration In  virtually  every  major  area 
in  wluch  the  Federal  Government  Is 
involved. 

The  administration  put  forward  In- 
novative programs  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, combat  drug  abuse,  reform  the 
draft,  the  Federal  tax  structure,  social 
security,  the  Post  Office,  welfare  system, 
Federal-State  relationships,  transporta- 
tion, our  approaches  to  poverty  and  the 
cities,  education,  foreign  aid,  presiden- 
tial election  procedures,  efforts  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  crime  and  pornography, 
population  control  and  consumer  pro- 
grams. 

Important  action  was  taken  to  reform 
the  Post  Office,  provide  tax  relief  and 
more  tax  equity  and  combat  drug  abuse. 
A  promising  beginning  was  made  toward 
protecting  the  environment,  social  se- 
curity and  transportation  improvements 
and  crime  control.  But  the  record  re- 
mains disappointing  in  such  areas  as 
revenue  sharing  with  the  States,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  reform,  and  moderni- 
sation of  our  presidential  election  proce- 
dures. 
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Programs  to  protect  and  restore  our 
environment  were  among  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  shift  away  from  de- 
fense spending.  Congress  approved  rec- 
ord amoimts  of  money  tor  pollution  con- 
trol projects  and  authorized  some  basic 
new  approaches. 

Creation  of  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  centralize  the  Federal 
Government's  many  cross-purposed  en- 
vlroiunental  programs  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  these  new  approaches 
and  I  fully  supported  It. 

The  new  agency  will  handle  work  for- 
merly carried  out  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureaus  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement, Water  Hygiene,  and  Radiologi- 
cal Health  along  with  some  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Congress  similarly  created  with  my 
support  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  consolidate 
major  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere. 

Spending  of  a  record  tl  billion  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities 
was  authorized  along  with  $98  million  for 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. Stiff  new  restrictions  were 
approved  on  dumping  oil,  sewage,  and 
ohemicaLs  into  our  lakes  and  rivers  along 
with  measures  to  promote  research  on 
mine  water  pollution  and  waste  treat- 
ment techniques. 

Most  important  for  Michigan,  the  Wa- 
ter Quality  Improvement  Act  authorizes 
special  efforts  to  reduce  contamination  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  voted  for  all  of  these 
measures.  Still  pending  in  Congress  Is 
legislation  I  sponsored  to  provide  relief 
for  Great  Lakes  fishermen  put  out  of 
business  by  mercury  pollution. 

Legislation  setting  strict  new  national 
standards  for  air  quality  was  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  although 
with  differing  limits  and  timetables.  Ef- 
forts at  agreement  on  a  single  bill  are 
now  imderway.  Both  measures  establish 
deadlines  for  meeting  these  new  require- 
ments by  the  auto,  airplane,  and  fuel  in- 
dustries. The  House  bill,  which  I  sup- 
ported, calls  for  gradual  Improvements 
dtulng  the  next  10  years;  the  Senate 
would  require  compliance  by  1975— a 
deadline  the  auto  Industry  says  it  can- 
not meet. 

Still  pending  in  Congress  are  four  other 
bills  I  Intfoduced  dealing  with  water  pol- 
lution. They  would  authorize  additional 
funds  for  sewage  treatment  and  research, 
establish  an  agency  to  assist  local  com- 
munities In  borrowlag  to  build  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  provide  stlffer 
penalties  for  industrial  polluters. 

Legislation  similar  to  a  bill  I  sponsored 
was  approved  by  Congress  authorizing 
studies  of  better  ways  to  recycle  Junked 
autos,  of  recovering  useful  material  from 
solid  wastes,  and  improved  methods  of 
solid  waste  collection  and  disposal. 

For  south  Oakland  residents,  action 
appears  near  on  construction  of  a  long 
sought  $170  million  Improvement  to  the 
Red  Run  Drain-Clinton  River  chaimel 
through  Madison  Heights  and  Macomb 
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County.  After  years  of  urging,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  finally  appears 
ready  to  Include  the  project  in  the  1970 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood- 
control  bill.  Final  approval  will  speed 
relief  from  flooded  basements  and  streets 
in  south  Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties. 
Together,  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration took  a  great  many  additional 
steps  In  this  broad  area  dealing  with  re- 
search, facilities  construction,  oil  and 
mercury  pollution,  pesticide  reform, 
parks  and  recreation  facilities,  industrial 
pollution,  and  population  control.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  provide  more  detailed  In- 
formation on  these  efforts  upon  request. 

UKDO   CONTXOL 

One  Of  the  most  urgent  of  our  national 
problems,  drug-control  legislation,  was 
one  of  the  last  on  the  agenda  of  a  Con- 
gress slow  to  recognize  its  Importance. 

After  more  than  a  year's  delay,  the 
House  in  September  approved  with  my 
support  a  comprehensive  set  of  drug- 
abuse -control  proposals  submitted  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  the 
administration. 

Included  are  new  tools  for  enforce- 
ment, new  money,  and  approaches  to  re- 
search, education,  and  rehabilitation  and 
the  streamlining  of  a  wide  range  of  exist- 
ing Fedei-al  narcotics  laws.  The  bill 
makes  laws  applying  to  drug  sellers  more 
severe  while  allowing  more  flexibility  In 
the  sentencing  of  flrst-tlme  drug  users. 
Heroin  offenses  are  Judged  more  serious 
thsji  those  involving  marihuana  and  a 
Judge  is  permitted  to  erase  the  conviction 
of  a  first  offender  if  he  satisfactorily 
completes  a  probation  period.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  to  provide  mor«  in- 
formation about  the  real  effects  of  its 
use,  a  measure  which  I  cosix)nsored. 

The  administration,  meanwhile, 
laimched  high  priority  efforts  to  stem 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  this  country 
both  through  the  hiring  of  more  than 
500  additional  U.S.  Customs  impectots 
and  through  diplomatic  discussions  with 
Turkey,  France,  and  other  nations  which 
are  the  source  o(  raw  narcotics. 

Controlling  the  drug  epidemic  in 
America  win  require  the  concerted  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  our  private  institu- 
tions and  individual  citizens  with  Gov- 
ernment at  an  levels.  New  laws  will  only 
provide  better  tools  for  dealing  with  It. 

cum   AND   POKNOGSATHT 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  aspects 
of  this  Congress  was  the  slowness  with 
which  it  acted  on  the  President's  crime 
control  bills,  an  area  in  which  Americans 
clearly  want  action  the  most 

In  early  October  the  House  finally  aD- 
proved  a  bill  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment broad  new  powers  to  crack  down  on 
organized  crime  and  terrorist  bombing, 
a  measure  which  I  fully  supported.  The 
Senate  already  has  passed  the  measure  In 
somewhat  different  form,  but  final  ap- 
proval la  expected  before  yearend. 

The  House-passed  bill  will  strengthen 
the  legal  means  for  obtaining  evidence 
against  gangsters,  establish  special  grand 
Juries  to  investigate  racketeering  and 
public  corruption,  provide  Increased  pro- 
tection for  Government  witnesses,  ex- 
pand Federal  Jurisdiction  over  syndi- 
cated gambling,  and  the  Infiltration  of 
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legitimate  business  by  criminals.  Finally, 
it  severely  Increases  penalties  for  the  Il- 
legal use  of  explosives. 

Earlier  Congress  approved  with  my 
support  a  record  authorization  of  $3.15 
billion  in  Federal  funds  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  control,  most  of  the 
money  going  to  State  and  local  i)ollce 
agencies. 

The  House  also  approved  legislation 
similar  to  a  bill  I  sponsored  to  prohibit 
pornographic  mailings  to  residences  with 
minor  children.  The  bill  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  if  a  minor 
is  affected  on  the  sender.  Efforts  at 
stronger  language  have  been  blocked  by 
recent  US.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

IDUCATIOIi 

While  I  generally  have  supported  ef- 
forts to  cut  Federal  spending,  I  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  on  his  veto  of 
the  education  appropriations  bill  In  early 
August.  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
many  Federal  education  programs  are 
in  serious  need  of  reform.  But  cutting  off 
funds  a  month  before  the  new  school 
year  began  could  have  caused  major  dis- 
ruptions. In  the  increasingly  partisan 
atmosphere  of  Congress,  it  was  tmlikely 
that  a  compromise  bill  could  have  been 
approved  quickly.  The  greater  likelihood 
was  for  continued  deadlock  which  would 
have  left  school  administrators  through- 
out the  country  uncertain  about  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  they  could  plan 
on,  possibly  until  sometime  next  year. 

On  that  basis,  I  voted  with  the  major- 
ity to  override  the  veto.  Federal  pro- 
grams In  tlus  field  remain  In  critical 
need  of  modernization  and  review  par- 
ticularly to  direct  funds  toward  poor 
school  districts  where  they  are  needed 
most.  We  must  streamline  the  more  than 
200  separate  Federal  programs  for  which 
local  schools  may  apply,  eliminating 
such  wasteful  and  costly  programs  as 
Impact  aid,  a  leftover  from  the  Korean 
war.  Hopefully,  this  is  an  area  which  the 
new  Congress  will  tackle  early  next  year 
in  order  to  accomplish  reform  without 
Interrupting  school  planning, 

SPAC3   BKAMUXHC   CTTT 

The  President's  veto  of  the  HUD- 
Independent  agencies -space  spending 
bill — to  which  Congress  added  $451  mil- 
lion— contained  no  budgetary  deadlines 
comparable  to  the  education  bill. 

Spending  on  the  space  program,  one 
which  should  be  lowered  on  oiu'  new  list 
of  priorities,  had  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially by  the  Senate.  In  contrast,  in- 
novative programs  such  as  "Operation 
Breakthrough" — designed  to  enlist  the 
resources  of  private  mdustry  in  the  low- 
cost  bousing  crisis — were  cut.  As  a  result, 
I  voted  with  the  majority  to  sustain  the 
HUD-Space  spending  veto.  Meanwhile, 
HUD,  NASA,  and  the  other  affected 
agencies  are  fimded  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  at  about  the  same  level  as 
last  yesir  pending  approval  of  1971  funds, 
probably  when  Congress  returns  In  No- 
vember. 

ZMVLATXOH   AND  TBS   SOOIfOKT 

Both  vetoes  underscored  deep  concern 
about  the  need  to  maintain  tight  budg- 
etary policies  in  an  effort  to  curb  Infla- 
tion and  stabilize  the  economy.  By  late 
summer  there  were  some  cautious  signs 
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that  ihese  policies  may  be  beginning  to 
take  effect.  RetaU  sales,  factory  orders, 
tndustrtal  production  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket aU  have  been  on  the  rise  recen^ 
High  interest  rates,  caused  by  huge  Fed- 
eral deflelts  of  the  1960-s.  have  come 
down  somewhat  and  there  are  signs  they 
may  continue  to  move  downward.  The 
rate  of  price  Increases  has  leveled  off 
and  homebuUdlng  is  making  a  come- 
back—up substanUaUy  In  July  over 
January. 

Unemployment.  especlaUy  In  the  De- 
troit area,  remains  a  difficult  problem. 
Cutbacks  in  space  and  defense  spendmg, 
part  of  the  shift  from  a  war  to  a  peace- 
time economy  have  contributed  to  the 
problem. 

To  help  those  out  of  work.  Congress 
in  August  approved  with  my  support  an 
increase    In    unemployment    Insurance 
benefits  and  an  extension  of  the  program 
to  cover  an  additional  5  million  workers. 
Congress  also  aave  the  President  stondby 
authority  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Although  I  voted  for  this  biU  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  I  am  hopeful  the 
economy  can  be  stabilized  without  re- 
sorting to  this  sort  of  artlflcial  restraint. 
poarii*  amrouM 
One  of  the  real  accomplishments  ol 
this   Congress— one    that   shouldhave 
long-range     iropUcatlons     for     Pede™l 
budget  deficits— was  pa.ssage  of  the  his- 
toric posUl   reform  legislation    flnay 
signed  into  law  on  August  12.  rae  blU, 
which  I  fully  supported,  will,  within  1 
year,  replace  the  181-year-old  Post  Office 
Department    with    a    semi-independent 
as  Postal  Service,  designed  to  operate 
free  of  partisan  poUtics  and  with  all  of 
the  advantages  of  modem,  private  busi- 
ness. Plans  caU  for  the  service  eventuaUy 
to  be  self-supporting  with  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  Federal  subsidies  during  the 
next  decade 


gocxAL  nccwjrt 
In  an  effort  to  ease  the  burden  of  in- 
flation which  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
elderly  Congress  last  December  approved 
a  15-percent  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  with  my  support.  The  increase 
was  effective  in  January  1970.  Soon  af- 
terward, the  House  began  further  consid- 
eration of  social  security  and  medicare 
benefits  and  subsequenUy  approved  an 
additional  6-percent  Increase.  The 
House-passed  bin  also  calls  for  future 
increases  to  be  linked  automatically  to 
rises  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  a  provision 
which  I  specifically  endorsed.  Although 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  completed  work 
on  the  bUl.  Its  Finance  Committee  has 
recommended  a  flat  10-percent  Increase 
in  beneflU  without  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
escalator. 

The  Senate  committee  has  also  rec- 
ommended an  increase  In  the  minimum 
monthly  benefits  from  %6*  to  $100  and 
a  number  of  changes  in  medicare.  These 
Include  a  cutback  In  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
Inspector  General  for  health  care  to  re- 
view medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
acalnst  Tlolations  of  regulations  and  the 
principles  of  efficiency.  Final  approval  of 
these  meagurea  Is  expected  before  the  end 
of  the  rear. 
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HKAJLTH   *WB   WXLTOK 

I  disagreed  with  the  President  in  his 
veto  of  the  *2.7  billion  hospital  construc- 
tion bill  and  voted  with  the  majority  in 
Congress  to  override.  WliUe  I  fully  sup- 
port efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  I 
felt  hospital  construction,  like  educa- 
tion, was  the  wrong  place  to  cut. 

The  President's  comprehensive  welfare 
reform  package,  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  with  my  support.  Is.  like  the  so- 
cial security  bill,  still  pending  in  the 
Senate.  While  I  am  not  fully  in  favor  of 
all  aspects  of  this  broad-based  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  provide  a  foundation 
for  reforming  the  present  system  which 
is  growing  increasingly  expensive  with- 
out offering  any  real  hope  to  those 
trapped  In  Its  cycle  of  dependency. 
SUIT  ■noEM 

President  Nixon  took  the  Initiative  In 
reforming  the  Selective  Service  System 
last  year  by  ordering  the  draft  restricted 
essentiaUy  to  19-year-olds.  The  action 
reduces  a  young  man's  period  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  draft  from  1  years  to  I 

■with  my  support.  Congress  agreed  to 
the  President's  further  recommendation 
to  create  a  national  lottery  to  insure  ran- 
dom selection  of  draftees. 

Otherwise.  Congress  has  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  make  basic  changes 
in  the  system.  The  House  has  refused 
to  consider  legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored  to  abolish  the  draft  by  next  June 
and  replace  it  with  an  all-volunteer 
military,  steps  recommended  ^  a  spe- 
cial Presidential  commission.  The  Ben- 
ate  rejected  a  similar  proposal.  Expira- 
tion of  the  present  Selective  Service  law 
next  summer  win  force  reconsideration 
of  draft  reform  by  the  new  Congre^  and 
I  am  hopeful  it  wUl  move  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  volunteer  armed  force. 

TmAHSFOBTATION 

The  House  missed  an  imporunt  op- 
portunity to  rearrange  priorities  when  it 
approved  additional  funds  for  continued 
research  and  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane  over  my  opposition. 
While  the  S8T  holds  promise  for  the 
future,  ita  cost  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  noise  and  air  Pollution 
should  move  it  far  down  on  the  list  of 
important  national  projects.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  Senate,  which  has  not  yet  acted 
on  the  measure,  will  reject  it. 

I  supported  a  »3.1  billion  program  to 
help  finance  urban  mass  transit  systems 
and  a  $5  billion  airport  and  airways  Im- 
provement program  over  the  next  sev- 
pr&l  Tcftirs 

with  the  tripling  of  air  traffic  during 
the  next  decade  a  virtual  certainty  and 
the  pix)is>ect  of  huge  new  alrUners  such 
as  the  SST,  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  our  existing  terminal  and  air  traffic 
faculties  is  critical.  Similarly,  creation  of 
low-cost  mass  transit  systems  Is  one  of 
the  key  elements  In  the  revltalizaUon  of 

The  House  also  authorized  the  hiring 
of  2  500  special  airline  guards  and  a  tax 
on  alrilne  tickets  to  pay  for  them  as  a 
major  step  toward  detering  air  liljack- 
ings  a  measure  I  supported.  Following 
hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  on  the  jwoblems  in- 
volved In  airlines  hijacking.  I  introduced 
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legislation  which  would  require  VIS.  air 
carriers  to  boycott  countries  harboring 
hijackers  and  freezing  assets  held  in  the 
Onlted  States  by  those  nations. 
rAiM  xcvsaasa 
Congress  extended  the  farm  subsidy 
program— which  costs  taxpayers  between 
»3  and  $4  bUlion  a  year— again  over  my 
■no "  vote.  The  farm  program  contributes 
both  to  higher  food  prices  and  higher 
taxes  and  should  have  been  scaled-down 
or  eliminated  long  ago.  Congress  did.  at 
least  make  a  start  toward  dismanUing 
the  program  by  limiting  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $55.000— still  too  high,  but  an 
improvement  over  the  present  unlimited 
ceiling. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  action  <Bi 
my  bill  to  phase-out  the  entire  farm  sub- 
sidy program  over  a  5-year  period  and 
providing  Job  training  and  relocation 
payments  to  those  marginal  farmers 
forced  to  seek  new  careers. 

coNottssioNAi.  iMcromii.  axroan 
In  a  long  overdue  step,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  broad  reforms  of 
their  own  operations  indudmg  an  end  to 
secret  voting.  The  legislation  which 
passed  with  my  support  also  opens  oom- 
mittee  hearings  to  the  public  and  uve 
radio  and  television  broodcasU.  except 
where  national  security  would  be  com- 
promised, and  requires  that  aU  votes 
taken  in  committee  be  made  public. 

The  bill  faUed  to  deal  with  Uie  present 
system  of  selecting  committee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  solely  on 
the  basU  of  seniority.  However,  both  par- 
ties are  working  on  reform  measures  In 
this  area,  an  effort  which  also  has  my 
full  support. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  presidential  elec- 
tions more  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  voters,  the  House  last  year  approved 
a  proposed  constituUotua  amendment 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  measure,  which  I  cosponsored  and 
voted  for.  has  so  lar  been  blocked  in  the 
Senate,  virtually  eliminating  the  chance 
that  change  can  be  implemented  in  time 
to  affect  the  1972  presidential  election. 

MlLBAaT   BPKMSZZIO 

The  search  for  new  national  priori- 
ties made  Its  greatest  Impact  on  defense 
spending.  In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  the 
President  has  presented  a  defense  budget 
substantially  reduced  from  the  previous 
year  and  Congress  cut  it  even  further. 

In  the  1971  fiscal  year — which  ends 
next  July — the  defense  budget  wUl  be 
down  from  its  1968  level  by  at  least  $17.3 
biUion  and  will  amount  to  34.6  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

The  continuing  shape  of  this  new  pol- 
icy can  be  seen  in  a  number  of  long- 
range  steps.  The  Defense  Department, 
for  example,  recently  aimounced  plans 
to  cut  U.S.  troop  strength  by  three  divi- 
sions during  the  next  9  months.  This  is 
a  step  that  wlU  result  In  a  substantial 
further  reduction  in  the  military  budget 
and  bring  our  Armed  Forces  to  the  low- 
est numerical  strength  in  more  than  a 

The  ABM  program  which  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  envlsoned  3  years  ago  as  a 
$60  billion  program  Involving  some  25  to 
50  sites — a  program  which  I  opposed — 
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has  been  cut  back  to  less  than  five  sites 
with  appropriations  under  $5  billion.  I 
have  reluctantly  supported  the  scaled- 
down  program  as  a  bargaining  tool  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  although 
I  would  prefer  .Uniting  our  efforts  in  this 
field  to  research  and  development. 

Overall.  I  have  supported  the  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  our  defense 
budget  and  believe  that  further  prudent 
cuts  can  be  made  without  Jeopardizing 
national  security.  But  we  must  proceed 
carefully  in  this  search  for  economy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  real 
responsibilities  as  a  major  world  power 
and  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
turn to  the  isolationism  that  proved  so 
costly  Just  a  few  decades  ago. 

rOBXlG»   POUCT 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  America's 
excess  military  and  economic  power  en- 
abled it  to  spread  Its  Influence  to  virtual- 
ly every  corner  of  the  world.  As  war  re- 
cover}' was  completed  and  economic  and 
tectmlcal  progress  produced  other  ma- 
jor world  powers,  the  margin  of  U.S. 
dominance  dwindled  gradually.  The  fail- 
ure to  adjust  our  foreign  policy  to  these 
new  realities  left  America  spread  thin 
during  the  19fl0's  with  litUe  understand- 
ing of  our  really  important  interests. 
Vietnam  was  the  culmination  of  that 
basic  weakness  of  foreign  policy. 

In  his  inaugural  speech  and  his  state- 
ment at  Guam  more  than  a  year  ago.  the 
President  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  new 
UJ3.  foreign  policy  addressed  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  1970s.  Its  aim  is  to  reduce 
U.S.  power  and  presence  to  rational  and 
reasonable  limits  throughout  the  world 
and  to  open  an  '■era  of  negotiation" 
rather  than  confrontation  with  the  other 
major  world  powers. 

The  Pacific  and  particularly  Vietnam 
is  the  focal  point  of  efforts  to  reduce 
U.S.  involvement.  U.S.  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Vietnam  have  continued  at  an 
accelerating  rate  with  troop  levels  fall- 
ing In  recent  months  to  the  lowest  point 
in  a'i  years.  Casualty  rates,  although 
still  too  high,  have  decreased. 

The  five-point  peace  proposal  offered 
by  the  President  on  October  7  contains 
all  of  the  ingredients  that  the  United 
States  can  supply  for  the  early  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. It  should  receive  serious  and 
thorough  consideration.  During  my  visit 
to  the  Paris  peace  conference  in  July  as 
a  representative  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  was  convinced  that 
the  best  hope  of  an  early  end  to  the  con- 
filct  remains  through  negotiations. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  the  President 
concluded  an  agreement  calling  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Okinawa  as  the  Vietnam  war  ends  and 
the  Island's  reversion  to  Japan  during 
the  next  several  years. 

In  Korea,  a  cutback  has  begim  In  the 
50,000-plus  U.S.  garrison  with  a  promise 
that  we  will  help  provide  the  South  Ko- 
rean military  with  modem  equipment 
before  we  leave. 

That  promise  to  Korea  is  the  key  to 
our  doctrine  throughout  Asia:  That  we 
will  provide  material  assistance — but  not 
troops — to  help  those  governments  will- 
ing and  able  to  muster  the  manpower 
and  Initiative  to  defend  themselves 
CXVl 3074— Part  »7 
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against  aggression.  Our  air,  sea.  and 
nuclear  power  will  remain  in  the  back- 
ground as  an  umbrella  of  protection 
against  direct  intervention  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 

Possibly  because  of  our  preoccupation 
in  Asia,  we  have  been  overdue  in  im- 
plementing this  new  poUcy  approach  in 
Europe.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
urging  the  President  to  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  300,000-plus  VS. 
troops  we  still  maintain  there  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  nearly  S14  billion.  Progress 
in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT — with  the  Soviets,  our  improved 
relations  with  France,  and  the  recently 
signed  German-Soviet  nonaggression 
pact  are  evidence  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  well-being  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

We  should  insist  at  discussions  now 
underway  for  renewal  of  the  NATO 
agreements  that  Western  Europe  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  its  own 
defense  in  keeping  with  the  new  power 
realities  in  Europe. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
to  which  I  served  as  an  official  observer 
in  July,  is  the  main  vehicle  for  opening 
the  "era  of  negotiation"  President  Nixon 
has  launched  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
VS.  and  Soviet  delegates  have  been 
working  in  a  busmesslike  manner  toward 
a  "limited"  treaty  restricting  numbers  of 
intercontinental  missiles  and  possibly 
ABM's.  There  are  indications  that  such 
an  agreement  may  be  reached  before  the 
end  of  this  year — the  most  far-reaching 
restriction  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  in 
the  24  years  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets.  Such  a  treaty  would  not 
mean  the  mass  destruction  of  existing 
weapons,  since  neither  we  nor  Russia 
trusts  the  other  that  much.  But  there  is 
a  real  chance  for  limitations,  freezes,  or 
agreements  not  to  build  future  weapons 
systems — In  effect,  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  have  attempted  to  apply  these 
same  principles  of  negotiation  in  the 
Middle  East  where  the  UJB.  cease-fire  Ini- 
tiative, by  itself,  provides  grounds  for 
hope — not  optimism — that  the  Mideast 
can  somehow  be  defused  short  of  another 
all-out  war. 

Trying  days  still  confront  us.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  support  of  Israel  is  clearly 
consistent  and  linked  with  the  survival  of 
democracy  in  our  own  country. 

The  door  also  was  opened  gradually 
during  the  past  year  to  communication 
with  Communist  China  by  easing  slightiy 
trade  and  travel  restrictions  and  by  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  discussions  with 
the  Chinese  in  Warsaw.  A  majority  of  the 
experts  on  Red  China  who  testified  re- 
cenUy  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  indicated  that  the  end  of  the 
cultural  revolution  in  China  will  bring 
with  it  increased  Ctunese  participation  In 
International  affairs. 

The  shift  away  from  foreign  involve- 
ment and  defense  spending  to  domestic 
concerns  carries  with  it  a  new  challenge. 
A  mere  rearrangement  of  priorities  will 
not — by  itself — guarantee  solutions  to 
the  pressing  domestic  problems  we  face. 
We  will  accomplish  little  if  we  do  not 
find  ways  of  using  these  new  resources  in 
ways  that  produce  results  efficiently.  The 
challenge  now  is  determining  what  do- 
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mestic  programs  really  do  contribute  to 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  American  people. 


THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN    PROJECT 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1970 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Z  have  been  proud  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  reclamation  area  located 
in  my  congressional  district  In  Washing- 
ton State.  This  formerly  arid  area  In 
central  Washing-ton  is  irrigated,  as  many 
Members  of  this  House  know,  by  waters 
backed  up  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and 
there  are  now  nearly  500.000  acres  irri- 
gated by  an  Intricate  canal  and  reservoir 
system.  Our  goal  is  a  project  totaling 
I  million  acres. 

Recently,  the  magazine  Irrigation  Age, 
published  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  sent  reporters 
to  tour  the  basin,  and  a  resulting  article 
in  the  magazine  is  titled.  "Columbia 
Basin  Project  Boasts  $100  Million  Crop 
Income.'*  The  article  contains  Informa- 
tion that  should  be  of  interest  and  a 
source  of  pride  to  all,  and  I  want  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  other 
Members.  Hie  article  appears  below: 

Columbia    Basin    Pbojbct    Boasts   VIOO 

MiLUON    CitOP   INCOUZ 

(By  Tom  MUIlgan) 

The  Columbia  Basin  Project  to  tlie  state 
of  Wafiblngton  Is  carrying  a  tag  as  Potato 
Country  tT.S.A.  ac  the  Irrigating  farmera  In 
the  rich  but  arid  area  of  Central  Waablngton 
expand  their  potato  acreage  and  boast  of 
their  yield  per  acre. 

The  Waahlngton  Potato  Association  claOnu 
the  area,  irrigated  from  water  backed  up  by 
tbe  giant  Orand  Coulee  Dam,  la  now  the  flith 
In  tbe  nation  in  total  acm  of  potatoei 
plant«d,  but  a  healthy  third  In  the  total 
number  ot  hundred  pound  aaclu  harvested. 

Area  promoters  contend  that  by  the  mld- 
I970'B  the  Basin  may  well  be  the  Numlwr 
Ooe  potato  producing  area  In  the  nation. 

Currently,  the  area  clalma  per  acre  yields 
In  excess  of  550  sacks  (100  pounds  to  tbe 
sack)  and  an  overall  average  of  450  sacks  an 
acre.  The  nadon&l  average  Is  230  sacks  an 
acre. 

In  1969,  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  had 
mora  than  50.000  acres  of  spuds,  mostly  the 
RuBsett  Burbank  variety. 

Potatoes  have  Joined  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets  as  a  major  crop  in  the  Basin 
which  now  has  nearly  500,000  acres  irrigated 
from  the  intricate  canal  and  reservoir  system. 

The  first  water  was  delivered  through  the 
main  system  in  1952  and  while  the  total 
Irrigable  acres  now  stands  at  S12,ft60  acres 
a  total  of  one  mUllon  acres  Is  expected  to  be 
Irrigated  from  the  project  by  the  mld-1970'6. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  developers  of 
the  Columbia  Ba^n  Project,  la  currsntly 
studying  the  feasibility  of  delivering  water 
to  another  14  milUoD  acres  known  as  tbe 
East  High — an  arid  area  east  of  the  current 
project  boundaries. 

Tbe  economic  impact  from  Irrigation  Is 
substantial  when  you  consider  that  th« 
sparkling  array  of  crops  grown,  more  than 
30  In  1969,  yielded  a  tiotol  gross  crop  value 
of  »10I710,110.  The  6.451  form  units  In  the 
Basin  Project  last  year  had  a  gross  crop  value 
per  irrigated  acre  of  »2ao.  up  13  percent  from 
1968. 

As  the  Irrigated  acre*  have  grown,  so 
has  the  populaUon.  The  Bureftu  sUtw  th«t 
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the  prolect  «i«»  h»d  a  popuUuon  o«  as.OOO 
in  l»48.  In  19««.  the  number  of  people  had 
climbed  lo  70.000  Along  with  people  came 
processing  planw  to  handle  the  crope  pro- 
duced—more than  100  »re  located  In  the 
&rea  now-  ,   _^    , ,  o 

Potatoes,  while  accounting  for  )u«  11^ 
percent  ot  the  ungated  acres  In  the  project, 
contribute   31,B   percent   to   the   total   crop 

AUiUa  hav  ranka  aecond  m  the  percent  ot 
toul  value  with  M.l  percent  but  the  legume 
occupies  31.2  percent  of  the  acreage  Ne«  In 
value  IS  sugar  beeta  which  contribute  18.1 
percent  o!  the  crop  value  while  occupying 
8  9  percent  of  the  acreage.  

■nt  projects  imgatloD  season  lasts  about 
seven  months  and  during  the  past  several 
years  an  average  ol  P.  mllUon  gallons  of 
water  per  acre  has  been  delivered  lo  tnrmer8_ 
Balnlall  Is  low  In  the  area  averaging  8-10 
Inches  A  vear.  , 

Irrigation  Age  toured  the  Basin  In  early 
June  with  two  busloads  of  farmers  and  Irri- 
gation proponents  from  the  Dpper  «*!»'«« 
Water  Users  Association  ot  North  and  South 
Dakota  This  was  the  third  trip  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  Dakota  farmers  In  their  quest 
for  practical  knowledge  of  Irrigated  farming 
as  they  anilously  await  the  completion  of 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Dnit.  The  Bureau 
ot  Reclamation  project  will  <""'" ''•f  J° 
an  irutlal  250.000  acres  of  rich  Dakota  larm 

^Members  of  the  tout  viewed  several  farms 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  area  and  ad- 
joining areas  that  are  now  Irrlgattd  trom 
deep  wells  These  are  farms  where  the  land 
was  either  tabbed  non-lrrlgable  or  lay  outside 
the  project  boundaries. 

Roland  Hlntze.  county  extension  agent  In 
Adams  County,  said  that  about  Ave  years 
auo-when  the  wheat  situation  ughtened  up 
tJ  the  point  many  couldn't  stay  in  business 
on  a  dryland  openlxoa-Dummja  Jr^mm 
and  or  landowners  began  to  look  with  In- 
creased interest  at  laying  out  the  large  sums 
of  money  required  to  put  m  deep  weu  sys- 
tems And.  some  ot  the  farmers  were  getung 
to  the  age  that,  it  they  expected  to  Irrigate 
n  their  lifetime,  they  were  going  to  have 
to  supply  their  own  water,  what  with  the 
lenrhy  ume  it  takes  for  expansion  ot  the 

government  project.  

„  c«e  in  point  Is  Bill  Phillips  who  tsrms 
about  12.000  acres  near  Schrag  In  Adams 
county.  He  waters  about  5  000  acres  frcmi 
seven  Veils  750  to  1.100  feel  deep  and  yielding 
1J200  lo  2.500  gaUons  per  minute.  Bis  land 
varies  In  elevation  as  much  as  200  feel. 

Phillips  started  out  with  wheel  roll  sys- 
tems tgaung  they  would  take  a  lot  Ma 
labor  thsn  hand  lines.  He  Is  converting  to 
center  plsol  systems  because  In  his  situa- 
tion th«  men  can  handle  3.000  -rr"  "°«" 
the  plvow  where  It  took  one  man  to  handle 
50  acres  Irrigated  by  wheel  or  hand  line 
systems. 

His  10  pivot  systems  are  working  on  some 
land  put  in  beets  and  potatoes  that  is  so 
steep  in  a  place  or  two,  a  large  wheel  tractor 
cant  make  It  uphill.  The  pivot  systems  are 
outung  oui  25  to  28  acre  Inches  of  water  a 
year  to  grow  a  crop  where  50  acre  Inches 
were  going  through  the  handllne  and  wheel 
roll  systems. 

Phillips  win  drill  about  nine  more  wells 
w  serve  more  acres.  Currently,  he  supple- 
mentally imgatea  wheat— uaea  the  water  for 
the  Oalnes  wheat  when  It  lant  required  for 
beets,  potatoes  and  seed  alfalfa.  He  would 
like  to  fuli-lrrlgale  the  wheat  because  he 
has  made  about  85  busheU  to  the  acre  with 
limited  Irrigation  and  more  than  100  when 
full  irrigated.  His  best  dryland  yields  aver- 
aged about  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  Innovative  rancher  Is  putting  out 
about  one-third  of  the  fertilizer  through  the 
pivot  systems. 

He  successfully  uses  the  Ralncat  pivot 
systems  on  more  than  one  circle.  Three  men 
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move  ft  system  one-half  to  one  mile  in  About 
three  hours.  He  has  a  machine  or  two  that  U 
moved  seven  times  during  a  seaaon  Elec- 
tricity la  supplied  to  the  pivot  points  by  a 
quarter-mile  long   4-wlre  extension   cord. 

As  he  expands  with  the  pivot  systems. 
Phillips  hopes  to  eliminate  some  county 
roads  and  nest  the  circles  together  to  cut 
down  on  the  corner  losses. 

Another  case  In  point  Is  the  father-sons 
team  of  the  A.  J.  Pryor  Farms  near  Warden 
m  Grant  County.  Father  A.  J..  Ken  and 
Chester  operate  1.500  acres  that  is  devoted 
to  crops  and  livestock.  Some  1.200  acres  are 
Irrigated  and  they  grow  sugar  beets,  carrot 
seed,  dry  peas,  alfalfa  seed  and  bay.  red 
Mexican  beans  and  com  fur  silage. 

Their  operoilon  also  includes  300  acres  of 
Irrigated  pasture  that  la  a  mixture  of  orchard 
grass  and  alfalfa.  It  works  because  they  have 
been  producing  1.000  pounds  of  beets  to  the 
acre. 

The  Pryor  family  does  a  good  Job  of  utilis- 
ing permanent  labor.  The  six  men  that  work 
for  them  the  year  round  ore  cowboys  in  the 
winter  and  irrlgstors  in  the  summer. 

They  like  the  carrot  seed  business  because 
Lhey  have  harvested  800  to  1,000  pounds  per 
acre  and  received  35  to  45  cents  per  pound 
for  their  production. 

The  Pryor's  contract  half  their  potato 
crop  and  gamble  on  the  fresh  market  for  the 
rest. 

Their  cattle  operntlon  works  like  thl» : 
Stockers  weighing  400-500  pounds  run  on 
irrigated  grass  through  the  summer.  In  the 
fan.  the  steers  go  Into  the  feedlot  and  get  a 
ration  consisting  mainly  of  com  silage — 
home  grown.  Tne  steers  also  get  the  cull 
potatoes  off  the  farm  plus  some  from  a 
nearby  processing  plant.  Chopped  alfalfa  hay 
and  molasses  complete  the  raUon.  Some- 
times when  the  grass  geu  short,  beet  tops 
are  grazed  by  the  cattle. 

The  Pryor  farm  has  one  sprinkler  system, 
a  wheel  roll  system,  on  40  acres  and  the  rest 
of  the  land  Is  furrow  Irrigated.  They  buUt 
their  own  concrete  ditches  at  a  cost  of  about 
•  1.00  per  foot. 

A  good  bit  of  land  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
Is  operated  by  tenants  with  exceUent  coop- 
eraUon  from  the  landlord.  Operating  thla 
way  is  Benny  Ktrkpatrlck  at  Othello  In 
Adams  County.  He  rents  two  and  a  half  sec- 
tions of  the  Everltt  Michel  Ranch. 

Klrkpatrlck  Irrigates  from  wells  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  Columbia  Basin  Project 
canal  runs  right  by  one  of  bli  fields.  The 
farm  was  Just  drilled  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Columbia  Project.  Mr.  Michel  drilled  and 
equipped  a  well  with  a  350  HP  deep  well 
turbine  pimip  and  a  150  HP  booster  pump  to 
get  the  water  to  the  fields  The  well  Is  640 
feet  deep  and  produces  3.100  gallons  per 
minute  from  a  pumping  depth  of  195  feet. 

Klrkpatrlck  has  one  Ralncat  center  pivot 
system  and  seven  wheel  roll  systems. 

He  rotates  three  years  of  wheat  and  one 
year  of  potatoes.  Klrkpatrlck  usually  has  940 
acres  of  potatoes  a  year.  The  circular  system 
Is  used  to  cover  four  circles. 

The  knowledgeable  farmer  makes  It  a 
point  to  cheek  every  field  every  day  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  U  going  on.  He  strivw  to 
keep  the  soil  wet  three  to  four  inches  below 
the  effective  root  wane.  And.  he  ferilUzers 
through  his  irrigation  system  putting  on 
about  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  day. 

His  cultural  practices  pay  off  because  he 
had  been  producing  38  to  33  tons  of  potatoes 
an  acre  with  90  percent  grading  No.  1. 

There  are  many  more  examples  of  the 
Phillips.  Pryors  and  KJrkpatrlcks  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Project  but  their  experiences 
point  to  one  thing:  This  is  a  progressive 
area.  It  has  now  boiled  down  to  a  group  of 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  bake  advice  and 
they  have  mode  It.  The  area  at  Orst  bad  a  few 
know-lt-alls.  They  didn't  make  It  and  they 
are  no  longer  on  the  scene. 
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CAN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BE 
REVIVED? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TOUL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1970 
Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  lor  all 
persons  Interested  In  strengthening  the 
United  Nations — and  especially  for  the 
members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  U.N. —  _ 
Prof.  Richard  Gardners  comprehensive 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  must  reading.  It  pulls  no  punches 
and  it  will  make  a  lot  of  people  angry  or 
despondent,  or  botli. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  scope  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  obstacles  to  strengtheninj 
the  U.N  Indeed,  I  think  Professor  Gard- 
ner, a  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUle  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  has  if  anything  under- 
played one  major  problem:  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of  member  States  to  act  at 
the  UJJ.  in  narrowly  political  ways,  with- 
out regard  for  the  Interests  of  the  or- 
ganization itself.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
dwell  on  this  particular  problem  because 
even  his  ingenious  and  resourceful  mind 
cannot  invent  a  solution  to  it 

In  any  case,  with  regard  to  other  dlfll- 
cultles.  Professor  Gardner  sets  forth  a 
remarkable  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, directed  both  at  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies,  and  at  the 
United  Stales  In  its  dealings  with  these 
international  organizations.  Many  of 
these  will  be  extremely  dilBcult  to  carry 
out,  and  some  are  highly  controversial 
But  all  are  worthy  of  study. 

And  one  recommendation  in  particu- 
lar is  a  mind-blower — to  borrow  a  con- 
temporary phrase  from  the  young — be- 
cause it  is  so  right  and  because  we  are 
so  many  leagues  away  from  being  able  to 
carry  it  out.  Professor  Gardner  says: 

The  central  preoccupation  of  U.S,  foreign 
policy  In  the  30  years  remaining  In  thu  cen- 
tury should  be  the  building  of  effective  In- 
ternational machinery  to  manage  mankind's 
common  problems. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Can  The  CHrrvo  Nations  Be  Re^-ived? 
<By  Richard  N.  Oardnerl 

Twenty-flve  years  after  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  born  a  successor  organisation  was 
being  formed  at  San  Francisco.  This  fate,  at 
least,  has  been  spared  the  United  Nations, 
The  United  Nations  Is  not  dead.  But  It  cer- 
tainly Is  Ul.  It  Is  suJTerlng,  even  supporters 
admit,  from  "a  crisis  of  confidence,"  a  "de- 
cline In  credlbUlty,"  and  "creepUlg  Irrele- 
vance." However  we  define  It,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  world  organization  Is  being  Increasingly 
bypassed  by  its  members  as  they  confront  the 
central  problems  of  the  time. 

To  be  sure,  a  negative  diagnosis  of  the 
patient's  condition  requires  some  qualifica- 
tion. One  can  argue  that  the  Important  thing 
to  say  about  the  United  Nations  Is  not  that  it 
haa  fulfilled  so  few  of  lU  ambitious  man- 
dates, but  that  It  has  accomplished  so  much 
In  the  face  of  all  the  dlfllcultles  Inherent  In 
the  International  situation.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  organization  are  real  and  are 
worth  recalling  even  though  we  may  tire  of 
hearing  them  recited  at  U,N,  Day  celebra- 
tions. The  Unlt«d  Nations  han  helped  prevent 
or  contain   violence  In   Cyprus,  the  Middle 
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East  the  Congo.  Kashmir  and  other  trouble 
spots  through  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing missions.  It  Mu  launched  an  unprece- 
dented eHort  to  raise  living  standards  In  Ihe 
less  developed  countries  through  lis  nelworH 
of  Specialised  Agencies  and  special  programs. 
It  hOJ  speeded  the  process  ol  decolonuatlon 
and  eaaed  the  transition  lo  independence  tor 
over  a  billion  people.  It  ftoJ  done  an  impres- 
sive amount  of  Uwmaklng,  not  only  In  the 
field  of  human  rights,  but  In  such  areas  as 
outer  space  and  the  oceans.  Before  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  write  the  United  Na- 
tions on  as  wholly  Ineflecilve,  we  might  ask 
ourselves  what  the  world  would  have  been 
UHe  during  the  last  25  years  without  It. 

The  iwenty-fillh  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  however.  Is  an  opportunity  not  lust 
to  celebrate  past  achlevemenls,  but  lo  launch 
a  contmulng  process  of  renewal  and  reform. 
If  ihu  process  Is  lo  begin,  we  must  pull  no 
punches  m  analyzing  the  current  state  ot 
the  world  organization.  The  United  Nations 
today  probably  enjoys  less  confidence  on  the 
part  of  IW  members  and  the  public  at  large 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  lu  history.  The 
obvious  reason  u  Its  demonstrated  InablUty 
to  deal  with  the  central  problems  of  war  and 
peace  In  the  world.  It  Is  hard  lo  explain  to 
people  in  most  countries  why  the  organiza- 
tion cannot  do  something  to  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam.  It  Is  hard  to  explain  to  Arab  and 
teraell  opinion  why  It  cannot  assure  a  Just 
letUement  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  hard  to 
explain  to  African  opinion  why  it  docs  not 
Implement  lis  Innumerable  resolutions  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  colonlaium  and  racial  dis- 
crimination In  Rhodesia.  South  West  Africa, 
South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  territories. 
It  Is  hard  to  explain  to  American  opinion 
why  the  United  Nations  does  nothing  lo  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  suppressing  llh- 
erly  In  Czechoslovakia  or  stop  communist 
support  for  "wars  of  national  liberation  ' 
It  may  even  be  hard  to  explain  to  opinion  In 
communist,  countries — and  elsewhere,  too— 
why  the  United  Nations  Is  silent  In  the  face 
of  unilateral  VS.  actions  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  decline  of  the  United  Nations  la  par- 
ticularly notable  In  the  United  States,  the 
country  which  took  the  .leading  role  In  lu 
formation  and  provided  far  and  away  Its 
greatest  single  source  of  support.  Relations 
between  Washington  and  the  world  organiza- 
tion turned  sour  during  the  Article  19  crisis 
and  became  Increasingly  abrasive  during  the 
late  Johnson  years  over  Vietnam  and  the 
U.N.  role  In  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis  The  Sec- 
retary-CSeneral's  abrupt  withdrawal  ot  UKEF 
and  the  pro-Arab  bias  of  certain  TJJi.  reso- 
lutions alienated  opinion  In  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
present  American  attitude  toward  the  orga- 
nization, however.  Is  less  Irritation  than  In- 
difference. The  Ntxon  administration  pays 
little  attention  to  It  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  and  American  leadership  In  the  world 
body  has  declined  lo  an  all-time  low  Despite 
the  noble  efforts  of  a  revlUUzed  United  Na- 
tions Association  and  other  nongovernmental 
organizations,  the  American  people  seem  less 
Interested  In  the  United  Nations  than  ever 
before — as  may  l>e  verified  hy  the  empty  gal- 
leries at  DJ».  meetings  and  the  decline  In 
coverage  even  by  papers  like  The  Nrw  York 
rimes, 

u. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  revive  the  United 
Nations  from  this  low  estate?  It  la  easy 
enough  to  assemble  a  shopping  list  of  re- 
form propoaalB,  but  such  an  exercise  la  sterile 
unleaa  n  la  related  at  the  outset  to  the  [>ollt- 
Ical  context  In  which  the  organization  has 
to  operate  and  to  the  fundamental  causes 
of  Its  Illness.  Moreover,  proposals  are  worth 
making  only  If  they  are  likely  to  yield  sig- 
nificant benefits  and  have  some  reasonable 
prospect   of  approval  from   those  members 
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whose  support  Is  constllutlonally  and  polU- 
IcaUy  IndUpensable. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  the  United  Na- 
tions' problems  are  not  so  very  different  trom 
those  that  affUct  the  political  Institutions 
ol  Its  members.  There  Is  a  crisis  of  author- 
ity—a  trend  toward  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence—between as  weu  as  within  nations. 
It  Is  said  of  International  as  weU  as  domes- 
tic Institutions  that  they  are  insufficiently 
responsive  to  the  times,  that  they  have  taUed 
to  promote  change  by  peaceful  means, 
and  thai  their  failure  to  act  upon  real  grlev- 
ances  and  real  needs  leaves  no  recourse  but 
self-help.  For  many  young  people  around 
the  world,  the  United  Nations  U  an  oaalfled 
"establishment "  Just  like  many  Institutions 
of  domestic  government. 

The  analogy  between  the  U,N.'s  afflictions 
and  those  of  national  poutlcal  InstlluUons 
may  help  us  come  to  grips  with  the  central 
problem.  If  the  Institutions  of  domestic  gov- 
ernment do  not  work,  we  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize that  the  fault  Ues  with  the  people  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  them  work. 
The  reaponslbUlty  In  the  United  Nations  lies 
with  128  goverrunents.  As  one  UJ»,  ambas- 
sador likes  to  say :  "There  u  nolhlng  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  United  Nations — 
except  perhaps  Its  members,"  Virtually  all 
members  pay  Up  service  to  the  United  Na- 
tions whUe  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their 
short-term  national  InteresU,  often  at  Its 
expense.  Virtually  all  members  uke  a  largely 
Instrumental  approach  to  the  organization, 
citing  Charter  principles  when  they  seem  lo 
yield  a  short-term  advantage.  Ignoring  them 
when  they  do  not.  This  has  always  t>een 
true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  u  profoundly 
disquieting,  however.  Is  that  It  Is  l>ecomlng 
Increasingly  true  of  other  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
United  States  only  asked  Itself  how  the 
United  Nations  could  help  It  to  do  what  It 
wanted  to  do  In  Vietnam — It  never  seriously 
asked  itself  how  It  should  conform  Its  Viet- 
nam policy  to  lu  UJJ.  commltmenu.  With 
few  exceptions,  UJ4.  members  ask  what  the 
United  Nations  can  do  for  them,  not  what 
they  can  do  for  the  United  Nations — or  for 
the  building  (rf  a  dvUlzed  system  of  collec- 
tive security  and  world  order. 

It  Is  this  altitude  which  explains  the  de- 
moralization at  U.N.  headquarters  today. 
Rules  of  procedure  and  past  decisions  of  the 
organization  are  frequently  Ignored  by  mem- 
bers Ijecause  they  are  temporarily  inconven- 
ient. References  to  Charter  principles  or  other 
sources  ol  International  law  are  regarded  with 
Increasing  cynicism.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  third-party  attitudes  and 
a  marked  increase  In  the  tendency  to  vole, 
not  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  but  with 
regard  to  bloc  affUlallons  and  the  protection 
of  other  InteresU,  If  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
case  of  agression  came  before  the  Security 
(Council  or  General  Assembly  today,  there 
would  t>e  little  oonfldenc*  thai  a  majority  of 
the  members  would  treat  It  as  such  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim. 

Of  course,  the  United  Nations  Is  a  political 
Institution.  It  Is  natural  that  members 
should  R«*V  to  pursue  their  national  Interests 
through  it.  The  question,  however.  Is  how 
they  define  those  interests.  The  link  between 
law  and  politics  In  the  Untied  Natlon.s,  as  In 
any  Institution,  Is  the  expectation  of  reci- 
procity, the  fear  of  reprisal,  and  the  recognl- 
llon  that  in  the  common  Inuresl  of  saving 
the  community  one  cannot  have  one's  way  on 
every  Issue.  For  the  world  organization  to 
work  more  effectively.  lU  members  will  have 
to  give  greater  priority  to  their  long-term 
Interest  In  building  a  civilized  system  of 
world  order  than  to  short-term  considera- 
tions of  national.  Ideological  or  racial  advan- 
tage. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions recently  said  Its  members  have  10  years 
left  In  which  to  subordlruile  their  quarrels 
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and  launch  a  global  partnership  to  curb  the 
arma  race,  to  Improve  the  human  enriron- 
ment.  to  defuse  the  population  explosion  and 
to  supply  the  required  momentum  to  world 
development  effort*.  After  that,  he  warned, 
these  problems  would  be  out  of  control.  UJ*. 
delegates  have  repeatedly  cited  this  ominous 
lorecast  in  connection  with  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  What  is  required,  however,  is  for 
thetr  governments  to  act  aa  If  they  believe  It. 
Each  member,  for  exEunpIe,  might  ask  what 
changes  in  its  own  policies — not  Just  m  the 
policies  of  other* — axe  necessary  to  revive  the 
United  Nations  and  save  hunrianlty  from  self- 
destruction.  Only  in  such  a  spirit  of  ielt- 
crltlclsm  and  open-mlndednesB  could  propos- 
als for  reviving  the  United  Katlons  have  any 
serious  posalblllty  of  succesa. 

The  central  contribution  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  therefore,  must  be  In  help- 
ing UJi.  members  to  redefine  their  national 
interests  in  the  organization.  Surprising  as 
it  may  seem,  few  members  have^  a  clear  idea 
of  Just  what  they  want  It  to  become.  At  a 
recent  meeting  organised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Institute  for  Training  and  Research 
(UNITARj.  most  of  the  delegates  admitted 
that  the  present  structure  of  international 
society  was  unsatisfactory  and  that  by  1805 — ■ 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  year— major  changes 
would  have  to  be  made  tf  the  human  race  Is 
to  survive.  Yet  none  of  the  delegates  was  in 
a  position  to  present  a  preferred  model  of 
the  future. 

It  is  often  said  that  politics  Is  the  art  of 
the  poBslble,  but  It  Is  forgotten  that  politics 
l£  also  the  art  of  mating  possible  tomorrow 
what  seems  impossible  today.  Even  tf  few 
fundamental  reforms  in  the  United  Nations 
prave  poeJilble  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  the  organization  could 
launch  some  ventures  that  might  make  re- 
forms more  lUcely  by  1995.  or  better  still,  by 
1985  or  1975.  This  suggests  that  particular 
attention  should  be  given  now  to  such  con- 
sensus-building activities  as  the  seminars, 
studies  and  training  actlvlUea  of  UNTTAB, 
the  strengthening  of  the  public  Information 
area  (with  particular  attention  to  the  use  of 
communications  satellites  and  other  new 
technology) .  the  creaUon  of  a  U.N.  University 
and  the  establishment  of  a  UJ4.  Service 
Corps  In  which  volunteers  from  many  V3t. 
member  states  could  work  side  by  side  in 
U.N.  programs. 

in 
There  are  10  specific  areas  in  which  steps 
could  be  taken  In  the  next  few  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  twenty-flfth  General  As- 
sembly, to  make  the  United  Nations  ±  more 
effective  Instrument  for  the  performance  of 
Its  tasks.  I  believe  they  would  serve  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  aU  members,  even 
though  they  would  require  almost  every 
member  to  modify  one  or  more  of  its  present 
positions. 

Pint,  the  United  Nations  should  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  unlrer«sltty  of 
membership.  This  would  mean  offering  ad- 
mission to  East  and  West  Oermany  North 
and  South  Korea,  and  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, and  It  would  mean  acknowledging  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  as 
successors  to  the  membership  of  the  Eiepubllc 
of  China,  with  the  Security  Council  seat  as- 
signed to  the  Peoples  Republic.  Agreement  by 
the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  the  first  three  divided  state*,  but  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  and  Taiwan  un- 
der a  successor  state  theory  could  be  nchlevvd 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  by  the  procedural  majority  of  nine 
In  the  Security  Council,  thus  bypassing  a 
pos^ble  veto  by  the  Taiwan  regime.  The 
seating  of  all  these  regimes  could  be  done 
in  a  way  which  did  not  prejudice  the  possi- 
bility of  unification  by  peaceful  mearu. 
While  It  la  true  that  the  problems  of  the 
two  Oemwnys,  the  two  Koreaa,  the  two  Viet- 
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OMmt  ind  the  two  CblnM  »"  all  different,  > 
•Mckage  ae»l  ■  on  ell  ol  them  would  m«»e 
It  eMler  tor  miny  countrlee  to  sw»llow  their 
oopoMUon  to  the  seitlng  ot  one  or  more. 
Such!  bold  «tep  would  give  the  nmied  Na- 
tions opporiuimlee  It  now  lacks  for  ssslst- 
rnit  peacelul  settlementa  In  Indochina  and 
Kjroii  as  well  u  elsewhere,  would  open  new 
channels  of  communication  between  the  two 
halves  ot  these  divided  states,  and  would  en- 
hance the  long-term  potential  of  the  organi- 
zation lor  dealing  with  such  global  problems 
s,  development,  populaoon  and  environ- 
mental defense.  New  step,  should  also  be 
taken  to  encourage  Swltserland  to  seek  mem- 
bership, in  recognition  of  the  diplomatic  as 
weU  as  ananctal  resource,  which  the  SwlM 
could  make  available.  If  the  twenty-Otth 
Oenenl  Assembly  Is  not  prepared  to  seat 
these  states  Immediately.  It  could  at  least 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  how  ui"«f- 
silltv  of  memberahlp  might  be  achieved.  The 
committee  could  provide  an  opportunity  for 
key  memhers  like  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Cnlon  to  rea.sse<B  their  portions.  It 
could  atoo  recommend  Interim  step,  to- 
ward univetsaluy— the  adherence  of  all  s»t«s 
to  mulUlateral  conventions  and  InvlUtlons 
lo  all  state,  to  participate  In  such  UJI.  meet- 
ings as  the  1972  Stockholm  conference  on 
the  environment. 

Second,  a  special  effort  should  be  launched 
to  'treamllne  and  Improve  the  procedures 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Some  of  the  reforms 
would  be  relatively  modest— starting  meet- 
ings  on  time,  organizing  the  debate  around 
groups  of  items,  enforcing  the  rules  against 
reoetmve  or  Irrelevant  interventions,  en- 
couraging delegates  to  limit  their  remarks 
and  iubmlt  more  detailed  statements  for 
the  record.  The  Assembly  could  also  consider 
a  more  fundamental  reform;  It  could  eUm- 
inate  the  time-consuming  general  debate  In 
Its  place  governments  could  submit  wrtttten 
statements  on  the  world  situation  In  advance 
ol  each  Assembly,  on  the  ba-sls  ot  which  the 
General  Committee,  with  the  help  of  an 
analytic  summary  by  the  Secretariat,  could 
draw  up  a  prortslonal  agenda.  Any  member 
could  insist  on  adding  an  Item  to  this 
aicenda  but  it  would  have  to  take  a  special 
iSuatlve  to  do  so.  and  this  might  reduce 
the  number  of  "hardy  perennials"  that  are 
debated  each  year  to  no  advantage  Under  a 
reform  of  this  kind,  heads  ot  slate,  prime 
mmlsters  and  foreign  ministers  could  gather 
at  the  end  of  each  Assembly  rather  than  at 
the  beginning  to  resolve  major  Issues,  assess 
the  results  and  agree  on  measures  to  follow 
up  the  General  Assembly's  decisions.  Consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  ways  of 
changing  the  Aosembiys  main  committees 
Irom  commltteea  of  the  whole  lb  committee, 
of  45  members  or  so,  even  though  the  po- 
litical obmaclea  to  doing  this  are  obviously 
great. 

Third  a  beginning  shotild  be  made  at  re- 
ducmg  the  gap  between  voting  power  and 
real  power  In  the  world  organisation.  One 
measu.'e  already  under  consideration  would 
be  to  offer  "mlnlstates"  associate  member- 
ship in  the  organisation  with  the  prlvelge  of 
circulating  document,  and  addressing  meet- 
ing., but  without  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
the  burden  of  paying  a  share  of  UJ*.  ea- 
penaes  Hopefully  some  of  the  mlnlatate. 
aliMdy  m  the  United  Nations  aa  well  as  tboM 
that  are  expected  to  apply  tec  membership 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  this  new  status 
Even  with  such  an  arrangement,  however. 
there  would  still  be  a  great  disparity  betwMn 
voting  power  and  rjial  rMponslblllty  for  Im- 
plementing VS  decisions.  This  problem 
exist,  even  m  the  Security  Council  where 
deaplte  the  Chanw  stipulation  that  members 
be  chosen  with  regard  to  their  conlrlbuUon 
to  the  maintenance  of  Intematltmal  peace 
and  security,  slk  ot  the  10  elected  members 
currently  pay  the  minimum  ,04  percent  to- 
ward the  expenM.  of  the  organization.  The 
members  might  veil  consider  soma  formula 
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under  which  five  of  the  10  elective  seat. 
could  be  reserved  for  10  middle  powers  {e.g. 
jB4}an,  India,  Italy,  Brazil  and  the  U.A.R.), 
which  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a  place  on 
the  CouncU  for  two  out  ot  evwy  tour  years, 
m  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  dispar- 
ity between  voting  power  and  real  power  Is 
even  greater,  more  um  could  be  made  of 
small  committees  (e.p.  a  peacekeeping  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  31)  In  which  the  large 
and  middle  powers  would  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  places  than  they  have  In  the  A»- 
sembly  as  a  whole.  To  make  such  a  commit- 
tee system  fully  effective  the  Assembly  would 
have  to  agree  that  resolutions  could  be 
adapted  only  when  they  had  been  approved 
both  by  the  small  committee  and  the  Gen- 
eral Asembly— In  effect  a  bicameral  arrange- 
ment. More  fundamental— and  probably  In- 
capable of  adoption  In  the  short  run— would 
be  a  system  of  dual  voting  (double  majori- 
ties) under  which  certain  kind,  of  resolu- 
Uon.  wmUd  be  considered  adopted  only 
when  approved  by  the  regtUar  two-thirds 
majority  Including  a  majority  of  the  large 
and  middle  powers  It  1.  frequently  arguMl 
that  no  reforms  along  these  lines  will  be  pos- 
sible since  they  require  the  approval  of  the 
small  countries  which  now  have  the  voting 
majority.  Certainly  such  reforms  will  not  be 
easy  But  they  may  not  be  Impoealble  If  the 
small  cotmtrles  can  be  convinced  that  re- 
forms would  result  In  s  United  Nations  more 
effective  on  matters  of  lntore«  to  them — and 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  reforms  the  major 
powers  will  Increasingly  bypaM  the  organiza- 
tion on  matter  of  subotance, 

Fourti,   concrete  steps  can   be  taken   to 
strengthen  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  machinery. 
All  member  states  have  a  long-term  Interest 
in  strengthening  this  machinery.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ea- 
perlenced   the   perils  of   unilateral    Involve- 
ment. Both  the  superpowers,  and  the  world 
a.  a  whole,  would  benefit  from  a  policy  ot 
reciprocal    abstention    by    the    superpowers 
from  local  conBlcts  and  a  strengthened  UN. 
capacity   to   patrol    bordera.   supervise   elec- 
tions and  verify  compliance  with  noninter- 
vention norms.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  conceded  that  peacekeeping  operations 
may  be  validly  authorized  outside  of  Articles 
43  and  43.  it  ma?  be  possible  to  agree  on 
guidelines   for   wholly   voluntary   operations 
when  undertaken  by  the  Security  Council. 
These  guidelines  could  provide  tor  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  consisting  of  the  Big 
Pour  and  troop-supplying  countries  to  advise 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  conduct  of  each 
peacekeeping  operation,  although  the  Secre- 
tary-General     would     maintain     sufficient 
operational    control   to  assure  peacekeeping 
effectiveness.  Member,  of  the  Council  could 
also  agree  to  support  Bnandally  operation, 
carried    forward    In    accordance    with    theM 
guidelines.  The  question  ot  the  residual  pow- 
ers of  the  General  Assembly  to  launch  peace- 
keeping operation,  where  the  Council  Is  un- 
able to  Kt  can  best  be  left  open.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  when  Peking  may  be  occupy- 
ing a  Security  CouncU  seat.  Beyond  aU  this, 
the  memberahlp  coiUd  make  Its  moM  tangible 
contribution   to  peacekeeping  by  establish- 
ing a  peace  fund  of  •100  million  or  more,  with 
substantial     contributions    from    both     the 
United  States  and  the  U  SB.R.,  to  liquidate 
the   organization's   deficit,    retire   the   UJ*. 
bonds  and  provide  a  modest  amount  tor  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  emergencies. 

Fifth,  new  measures  can  be  taken  to 
strengthen  procedures  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  peaceful  change.  The  Umted  Na- 
tions was  mtended  to  be  an  Instrument  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  not  merely  a 
forum  where  they  could  manifest  themselve.. 
There  u  need  for  new  methods  for  settling 
disputes  th.t  can  provide  a  eoollng-off  period 
for  the  fever  of  controversy  to  subside,  that 
can  moblllxe  oplrUon  behind  a  reasonable 
settlement,  and  that  can  enable  InUma- 
clonal  agencies  to  take  responsibility  for  out- 
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comes  for  which  the  partlw  themMlTWi  can- 
not take  responalbUlty.  To  this  end.  regular 
closed  meetings  ol  the  Security  CouncU  could 
be  held  at  the  Foreign  Minliter  level  to  dla- 
cuBS  intemattonal  problem*.  Greater  uee 
could  be  made  or  individuals  or  small  com- 
mittees of  the  CouncU  to  meet  with  the 
parties  to  disputes  and  explore  poaslbUltles 
of  settlement.  A  panel  could  be  created  of 
persons  available  for  fact-finding  and  media- 
tion, and  U.N.  members  could  be  requested 
to  agree  in  advance  to  accept  the  use  of  the 
panel  In  disputes  to  which  they  were  parties, 
even  though  they  might  reserve  the  right  to 
challenge  the  facts  found  or  settlements  rec- 
ommended by  the  panel  members  New  efforts 
could  be  made  to  encourage  the  Security 
Council  to  recommend  terms  of  settlement  In 
particular  disputes,  and  the  Permanent  Mem- 
t>ers  could  agree  not  to  employ  the  veto  to 
prevent  the  Council  for  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  way  under  Chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter. 

Sixth,  the  U.N.  system  ahould  begin  a  step- 
by-step  program  of  instftutional  reform  to 
put  it  In  a  position  to  handle  a  much  larger 
volume  of  technical  assistance  and  prelnveet- 
ment  aid.  The  co*e  for  carrying  on  this  worlc 
on  a  mulUlateral  basis,  and  for  channelling  a 
much  larger  share  of  development  capital 
through  iJie  World  Bank  and  regluusl  benlci. 
Is  Increasingly  understood  in  most  of  the  ald- 
glvlng  and  aid-receiving  countries.  But  If 
the  volume  of  U.N.  technical  assistance  and 
prelnvestment  aid  Is  to  rise  In  the  next  dec- 
ade, as  H  should,  from  the  present  level  of 
approximately  MOO  million  a  year  to  some- 
thing like  •600  million,  the  system  for  deliv- 
ering that  aid  wUl  need  further  Improve- 
ment. New  efforte  are  needed  at  headquar- 
ters and  In  the  field  to  assure  a  more  uni- 
fied effort  between  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  Specialized  Agencies  in  support  of  coun- 
try development  plans.  The  measures  needed 
to  achieve  this  end  are  now  under  discus- 
sion—having  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  approve  three  to 
five-year  programs  of  assistance  to  particular 
countrlee  rather  thnn  Individual  projects, 
and  increasing  the  quality  and  authority  of 
the  U.N.  realdeni  representatives.  Studies 
should  also  be  launched  of  more  fundamental 
and  long-term  reforms,  such  as  the  creation 
of  a  Director- General  for  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs  at  U.N.  headquarters,  with  the 
power  to  direct  the  work  of  the  headquarters 
institutions,  semi-autonomous  bodies  and 
Speclallaed  Agencies  (except  for  the  Bank  and 
Fund).  The  pressing  problems  of  develop- 
ment, population  growth  and  the  environ- 
ment transcend  the  old-Iashloned  funcUonal 
categories  of  agriculture,  health,  labor  and 
the  like-  The  United  Nations  cannot  be  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  these  problems  unless  Its 
Insutuilonal  pattern  I5  revised  in  recognition 
of  thU  fact. 

S^'cnth.  the  United  Nations  should  put 
Itself  In  a  position  to  respond  to  the  Im- 
portant new  challenges  which  science  and 
technology  have  thrust  upon  It.  The  phrase 
'•science  and  technology"  appears  nowhere 
m  the  U.N.  Charter,  yet  the  new  tasks  the 
organisation  will  be  called  on  to  perform  In 
this  area,  little  dreamed  of  at  San  Francisco, 
may  prove  to  be  among  Its  most  Important. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United  Nations 
to  deal  with  science -related  questions,  in- 
cluding outer  space,  seabed  and  other  re- 
sources, population  and  the  environment,  in 
a  more  unified  and  professional  way.  To  this 
end  the  General  Assembly  should  establish 
a  new  committee  on  Science.  Resources  and 
Environment  In  place  of  the  Special  Political 
Committee  fwhoee  few  Items  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  committees* .  The  Secretariat 
should  establish  a  new  Department  for  this 
same  work  headed  by  an  Under-Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  The  present  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  AppUcatlon  of  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development  could  be 
given   a  broader   mandate   and   become   an 
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expert  committee  advising  on  scientific  ques- 
tions In  this  broader  sense,  not  only  as  they 
affect  developing  countries,  but  aa  they  af- 
fect developed  countries  as  well.  If  reforms 
of  this  kind  were  undertaken,  it  might  be 
possible  to  attract  outotSJidlng  scientists  to 
work  In  the  U.N.  secrotarlst  and  serve  on 
national  delegations  as  members  of  the  new 
General  Assembly  Committee,  thus  adding 
an  expertise  currently  lacking  in  U.N.  sci- 
ence work.  These  reforms  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  organization  to  stimulate 
and  carry  out  new  measures  for  global  co- 
operation In  outer  space,  the  sealied,  the 
environment  and  population  control  which 
could,  of  course,  serve  the  Interests  of  all 
members.^ 

Eighth,  special  attention  ahould  be  paid  to 
a  largely  underdeveloped  area  of  the  Char- 
ter— the  Implementation  of  human  rights. 
For  most  of  Its  flret  quarter-century,  the 
United  Nations  has  focused  on  the  rights  of 
peoples  to  self-determination,  but  has  paid 
less  attention  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
within  nations,  whose  dignity  and  worth  are 
affirmed  in  the  opening  Unes  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  True,  the  organization  has  devel- 
oped an  Impressive  Ixxly  of  human  rlghu 
law  m  the  form  of  Conventions  and  the  two 
broad  human  rights  Covenants.  Further  ef- 
forts to  secure  wider  adherence  to  these  in- 
struments would  be  useful  (the  United 
States,  which  has  one  of  the  least  impressive 
records  in  this  regard,  could  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  as  well  as  the  other  instru- 
ments before  the  Senate) .  But  what  is  most 
needed  in  the  human  rights  area  now  la  not 
more  law,  but  a  more  effective  system  for 
implementing  the  law  we  already  have.  The 
establishment  of  a  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Righw.  discussed  at  recent  General 
Assemblies,  would  represent  a  ma)or  step 
forward.  Although  he  would  have  no  en- 
forcement powers,  be  could  make  regular 
reports  on  the  performance  of  member  states 
In  meeting  their  human  rights  obligations 
and  lend  his  good  offices  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
the  General  Assembly  in  dealing  with  specific 
human  rlghu  problems. 

Ninth,  a  susUlned  program  should  be 
undertaken  to  revitalize  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 
Even  sympathetic  observers  have  noted  the 
progressive  deterioration  In  the  quality  of 
staff  and  perhaps  even  In  fidelity  to  princi- 
ples of  objectivity  and  tmpartlaUty.  A  com- 
prehensive, high-level  study  of  the  Secre- 
tariat should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
reversing  this  trend.  The  study  should  ex- 
plore In  parUcular  certain  remedial  meas- 
ures that  now  seem  called  for — a  substantial 
raising  of  the  U.N.  salary  scale,  which  has 
slipped  seriously  In  the  last  decade  relative 
to  salary  scales  In  member  nations:  Increas- 
ing the  ntimber  of  fixed-term  as  opposed  to 
career  appointments,  so  that  outstanding 
and  independent-mlnded  professionals  and 
scientists  who  might  be  unwilling  to  serve 
with  the  United  Nations  for  a  lifetime  can 
take  leave  of  their  national  careers  for  three 
to  five-year  periods;  and  easing  the  excessive 
requirements  ol  anonymity  now  imposed  on 
civil  servants.  50  that  they  may  publish 
material  under  their  own  names.  In  addition, 
we  need  to  explore  ways  of  provtdng  Income 
supplements  for  citizens  from  developed 
countries  like  the  United  States,  to  match 
the  difference  between  an  employee's  salary 
at  the  United  Nations  and  the  salary  he 
would  earn  in  his  normal  employment.  This 
might  be  paid  in  the  form  of  deferred  com- 
pensation by  the  national  employer,  or  it 
might  be  paid  on  a  current  basis  by   the 

^For  specific  proposals  for  new  UN.  pro- 
grams In  these  fields,  see  the  author's  state- 
ment. "New  Tasks  for  the  United  Nations," 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movemenu,  Hearings  on  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  March 
1070,  p.  358. 
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ship  with  otbers— has  yet  to  be  given  sub- 
stantive expression  so  far  as  tb«  United 
NaUons  Is  concerned. 

The  at>»euoe  of  any  policy  for  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations  has  been  accompanied 
by  increasing  evidence  of  penny-wise  pound- 
foolishness  on  UJ»*.  budgetary  matters.  Con- 
gress has  cut  U.S.  contributions  to  the  UJ'- 
Development  Program  to  the  point  where 
the  nation  can  no  longer  put  in  Its  tradi- 
tional 40  percent  of  the  total.  Congress  has 
even  required  that  #2,5  million  of  the  U.S. 
assessed  share  of  the  assessed  budgeu  of  U.N. 
agencies  be  paid  in  nonconvertlble  foreign 
currencies — a  requirement  which  may  well 
put  us  in  violation  of  the  U.N.  financial  reg- 
ulations if  Implemented  in  full.  The  United 
SUtes.  which  has  rightly  complained  in  the 
past  of  the  failure  of  other  UN.  members  to 
meet  their  financial  responsibilities,  is  now 
In  danger  of  slipping  into  default  ItseU.  Al- 
though the  principal  responsibility  for  these 
actions  rests  with  the  Congress,  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  administration  made  no  ma- 
jor effort  to  prevent  them. 

Everyone  agrees,  of  course,  that  In  the  face 
ol  rising  C06U  and  pressinE  domestic  needs 
every  effort  must  t>e  made  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary expenditures  In  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  What  is  inadmissible. 
however,  is  the  assumption  widely  prevaJent 
in  the  Appropriations  Commutes  and  in 
parts  of  the  admlnistraUon  that  increases 
in  US-  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations must  be  limited  in  proportion  to 
limitations  placed  on  the  other  psjts  of  the 
foderal  budget.  Total  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  system  in  1969.  including  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  and  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams, amounted  to  (250  million — less  than 
the  cost  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  less  than  one  week's  cost  ol  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  Is  for  an  enterprise  we 
once  called  "man's  last,  best  hope  for  peace." 
The  Implications  of  this  budgetary  attitude 
for  attempts  to  revive  the  world  organization 
are  obvious.  American  delegates  are  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  saying  they  favor  V3i. 
initiatives  in  environment  and  population 
matters,  for  example,  provided  they  don't 
cost  money.  (If  we  are  serious  m  what  we  say 
about  the  urgency  of  the  world's  population 
problem,   the   UJ*-   Population   Commission 

ought  to  meet  annually,  not  Just  every  two 

swp  ft?m 't'hrunTt^'surM'  To'«°y  t'hls  Is     years,  but  under  present  dlrectlvK  US^dele- 

""^y  ...       ....   <«..ii...   „-   *».«     gates    would    have    to   oppose    this   on    the 

ground  of  Increased  cost!)  Obviously,  so  long 
as  the  current  financial  attitude  persists,  the 
United  Nations  wlU  not  be  able  to  respond 
as  it  should  to  the  new  challenges  confront- 
ing It.  Moreover,  and  this  Is  a  point  fre- 
quently overlooked  In  Washington,  the 
United  States  wUl  be  in  a  poor  position  to 
press  for  needed  reforms  in  the  organiaia- 
tlon— for  better  coordination  of  assistsnce 
efforts,  for  a  higher  quality  Secretariat  or 
for  more  rational  methods  of  making  deci- 
sions— if  It  Is  disengaging  from  Its  financial 
respouslbllttles  and  narrowly  circumscribing 
the  conditions  of  its  participation. 

The  revival  of  the  United  Nations,  there- 
fore, depends  more  than  anything  else  on 
a  new  approach  by  Its  most  Important  mem- 
ber. That  approach  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence:  the  central  preoccupation 
of  U5.  foreign  policy  in  the  30  years  remain- 
ing in  this  century  should  be  the  building  of 
effective  International  machinery  to  man- 
age mankind's  common  problems.  Such  a 
policy  of  peace  through  partnership  would 
mean  a  totally  new  emphasis  on  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  on  regional  agcncies- 

The  ImplementaUon  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  changes  In 
the  way  the  United  States  handles  Its  par- 
ticipation In  the  organlE&tion.  At  the  present 
time  the  U-S.  Amt>assador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  officials  backato(q>lng  him  in 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  axe  all  career  for- 
eign service  officers.  They  are  dedicated  and 
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organization  ItseU  from  funds  provided  by 
a  private  foundation.  One  final  point:  Xt 
represents  no  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  services  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  his  Cabinet  to  note  that  most  of 
them  have  served  the  United  Nations  for  a 
decade  or  more  at  great  personal  sacrlfloe 
and  that  their  average  age  Is  over  60.  New 
leaders  wlU  be  needed  at  the  top  of  the 
U.N.  pyramid  In  the  1970s  to  provide  the  dy- 
namic leadership  the  organiaaUon  needs. 

Tenth,  a  major  overhaul  is  needed  In  the 
United  Nations'  system  of  budget  prepara- 
tion and  financial  management.  The  world 
organization  has  lagged  behind  most  of  Its 
major  members  by  Its  failure  to  develop  a 
modem  planning,  programing  and  budget 
system.  Neither  the  Secretary-General  nor 
any  central  group  in  the  Secretariat  shapes 
the  UJ*.  budget  with  a  view  to  overall  pri- 
orities. The  budget  is  shaped  from  the  bot- 
tom up  rather  than  from  the  top  down— ^the 
result  of  a  series  of  uncoordinated  decisions 
by  Secretariat  umu  and  specialized  eomnvlt- 
tees.  It  is  still  presented  in  the  form  of 
"Inputs"  (travel  expenses,  conference  cosU. 
salaries,  etc.)  rather  than  "outpuU"  (the 
delivery  of  specific  services  to  members  In 
the  form  of  peacekeeping,  human  rights  and 
development  programs).  New  measures  are 
also  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
"taxation  without  adequate  representa- 
tion"— the  five  permanent  members  plus 
Japan  pay  *^  of  the  United  Nations'  costs, 
yet  members  whose  total  contributions  equal 
4 '3  percent  of  the  budget  control  H  of  the 
votes.  The  principal  contributors  to  the  UN. 
budget,  who  have  concentrated  recently  on 
Joint  representations  to  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral and  other  agency  heads,  might  pay  more 
attention  to  building  alUunces  with  those 
less  developed  countries  which  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  reducing  unnecessary  U-N. 
COSU.  Further  attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  BudgeUry 
Questions  (ACABQt.  and  keeping  It  In  virtu- 
ally permanent  session  to  analyze  not  merely 
the  headquarters  budget  but  also  the  budgets 
of  the  special  programs  and  Speclallaed 
Agencies. 

No  program  to  revive  the  United  Nations 
can  possibly  succeed  without  strong  leader- 


not  to  mlnlnUze  the  responsibility  or  the 
contribution  of  other  countries.  Obviously, 
the  United  Ststes  cannot  end  should  not 
do  the  Job  alone.  But  the  facts  of  life  are 
that  the  VS.  input  into  the  system — politi- 
cal. Intellectual  and  financial— has  been  es- 
sential to  every  successful  U.N.  action  in 
the  last  25  years.  For  obvious  reasons,  thto  Is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  so  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

AU  this  makes  the  present  U.S.  attitude 
toward  the  United  Nations  particularly  dis- 
tressmg.  Tlie  trauma  of  Vietnam  and  the 
preoccupation  with  domestic  problems  has 
reduced  the  role  of  the  world  organization 
In  official  and  public  opinion.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  Oiu"  disenchantment  with 
unilateral  action  should  enhance  our  com- 
mitment to  multilateral  cooperaUon.  We 
ought  to  recognize  that  our  domestic  prob- 
lems cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  If  the 
International  ones  are  Ignored.  Yet  at  the 
present  time  the  "low  profile"  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  even  more  evident  in  the 
United  Nations  than  in  some  regions  of  the 
world.  Presidential  and  other  high-level  state- 
menu  about  the  organization  have  been 
notable  for  their  blandness  and  lack  of  any 
forward  motion  on  matters  of  substance.  In 
both  the  U.S.  Mission  and  In  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  the  emphasis  Is  on  damage- 
limitation  rather  than  institution-building. 
The  commendable  objective  stated  In  the 
"Nixon  doctrine"— that  the  United  States 
should  do  leas  by  ItteU  and  more  in  partner- 
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highly  competent  pMplc  but  theydo  not 
pcLcs  the  poUtlcil  -clouf  to  a»ert  the 
SuITllaifr*!  InierMt  K  the  hlghem  le»«  ot 
decision  mixing.  U  the  Onlted  Nation.  U  to 
pl».  .  central  part  in  OS.  foreign  pol  cy.  the 
OS  \mh»»ador  should  be  a  national  flgure 
Who  cm  telephone  the  President  at  will  and 
rommand  headlines  In  the  press  with  hu 
sialements  on  world  aflalra  By  way  of  re- 
mrorcmg  this  kind  ol  InOuence,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  should  be  made  a  regular  par- 
ticipating member  of  the  Nation.^  SKUrtt, 
Council,  sitting  with  the  Council  at  all  tlmea 
ind  not  merel?  when  it  thinks  It  Is  dlscus.- 
ing  a  tl  N.  issue.-  since  everything  the  Coun- 
cil does  IS  relevant  to  how  the  United  Stales 
ts  carrjlng  out   Its  responsibility  under  the 

T^'upport  the  Ambassador  In  this  new 
role   I  he  SSC  stalT  should  Include  i  'oP^" 
specialist    with  direct   aoc«B  to  the   Presl- 
dVnt-someone   it   does   not    now   have    In 
addllltin.  the  AsaUtant  Secretary  lor  Inter- 
national    Organttitlon     ABalre     might     be 
raised  to  the  rank  ot  Under  Secretary,  with 
re^poMimlltT  not  only  for  DS.  policy  in  the 
Cnued   Nations  but   also   for  handling   the 
Oep-urment-s    responsibilities    m    Bnenclal 
and  technical  aid    There  la  understandable 
resistance  to  Increasing  the  number  of  un- 
der Secretaries  m  the  Department,  nut  this 
panlcular  proposal  would  have  the  impor- 
tant  heneBt   ot   strengthening   the   "fS»"- 
menfs  multllateraluts  In  relation  to  1"  re- 
Biona!  bureaus  and  to  competing  interests 
m  oiher  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
Other  changes  would  be  necessary  It  the 
United  States  were  really  serious  about  the 
importance  of  the  United  Nations   K  fbould 
upgrade  and  revltallre  Its  mission  In  Geneva 
at  the  European  headquarters  of  the  organ- 
iatlon    and    ns   missions   to   UN    agencies 
located  elsewhere,  placing  them   under  the 
leadership  of  qualified  UN  experu.  Too  often 
these   posts   have   been    treated    as   "<»"<'- 
rate    foreign   service    assignments   or.   even 
worse    as  rewards  for  the  politically  deserv- 
ing How  the  United  States  chooses  Its  public 
members   for  Its  General    Assembly   del^a- 
tlons  IS  also  a  measure  of  how  serlouslylt 
takes   the  United  Nations    When  the  Pres- 
Idenfs   senior   domestic   adviser   deals   with 
the   environment    \n    NATO   and   a   fomer 
child  movie  star  deals  with  It  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  foreign  govemmenta  u  wel 
as    the    American    people    draw    the   logical 
conclusions   as   to   the   relative    Importance 
of  the  two  institutions  ,„.  „ 

A  new  approach  is  »Lso  needed  m  the  re- 
cruitment of  Americans  tor  the  UN.  Secre- 
tariat  It  13  doubtful  whether  any  US   Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  has  spent  as 
much  time   on    this   question   In   an   entire 
vear  as  on  a  ma]or  speech  In  the  General 
Assembly   Tet  the  long-term  consequence  ot 
US    policy  toward  staling  the  organization 
fi  vastly  more  Important   The  Soviet  Union, 
Prance  and  Britain  all   understand  this,  as 
is   reflected   In   the   attention   their   perma- 
nent   represenUtlvBS    devote   to   SecreMrlat 
matters    In  the  period  Immediately  ahead, 
the  United  States  will  be  faced  not  merely 
with  the  problem  of  replacing  Paul  Hoffman 
and   Ralph   Bunche.  but   also   with   finding 
qualified  persons  to  replace  a  whole  geneni- 
tion  of  Americans   who  Joined   the  United 
Nations  In  the  early  yean  and  are  now  ap- 
proaching retirement.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
major  effort,  supervised  at  the  top  leveU  ot 
the  US.  Mission  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national   Organization    Affairs,    to    Identity 
those  key  poaltlons  where  vacancies  wUl  oc- 
cur   and    the    qualified    persons    from    the 
academic,  professional  and  bualneas  worlds 
who  can  step  Into  these  aaalgnmenu    Prep- 
aration tor  niling  these  vacanelaa  needs  to 
be   undertaken   months  and   even  years   m 
advance,  unless  the  United  States  Is  to  tie- 
come   increasingly   dependent  on   assigning 
foreign    serrlce    officers    to    till    such    posts. 
Greater  reliance  on  fixed-term  appotntmenu. 
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the  iMtitutlon  of  special  compenMUon  for 
mcom©  XoBBM  by  Amerlcfcna  In  theae  portJ. 
and  reluutlon  of  requlremenu  of  anony- 
mity in  the  S«:retari»t.  u  BUggwusd  earlier, 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  U.S.  recruit- 
ment efforts. 

ir  the  United  States  accords  central  im- 
portaoce  In  Its  foreign  poUcy  to  the  United 
Nation*,  It  will  Adopt  a  more  afflnnatl»e  at- 
titude toward  lu  financial  contributions.  One 
Important  step  In  the  right  direction  would 
be  to  remove  the  U.S.  assessed  contrtbuUoDS 
to  the  United  Nations  from  the  State  Depart  - 
ment  budget  where  they  have  grown  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  from  %  to  Vi|  over 
the  last  16  years.  It  is  absurd  to  have  con- 
tributions to  the  United  NaUons  competing 
with  the  jobs  of  foreign  senice  officers  and 
subject  to  the  same  standards  of  budgetary 
restraint  as  are  applied  to  the  budget  of  the 
foreign  service  esubllshment.  The  budgetary 
problem  would  be  made  more  manageable. 
too.  If  Congress  cculd  eliminate  the  senior- 
ity system,  so  that  the  key  Appropriations 
Commmltteee  could  be  chaired  by  men  whose 
view  of  U£.  partldpaUon  In  the  United 
Nations  is  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  of  the 
Congressional  leadership.  A  forthcoming  U.S. 
attitude  ts  needed,  too.  on  expansion  of  the 
headquarters  site  in  New  York.  Unless  we 
are  generous  In  meeting  our  responsibilities 
ts  hosts  to  the  world  organization  pressure 
to  locate  additional  UJ*.  (unctions  overseas 
will  be  Irresistible,  and  UJ*.  efficiency  and 
US.  influence  wUl  both  suffer. 

These  measures  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
U5.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
Onance  the  world  organization  more  gen- 
erously do  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  passively  accept  whatever  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  the  U.N.  majority  or  defer  auto- 
matically to  Secretariat  leadership.  On  the 
contrary,  a  genuine  commitment  to  strength- 
en world  order  would  Imply  lobbying  hard 
for  peacekeeping,  economic  or  budgetary  re- 
forms where  we  believe  they  serve  the  gen- 
eral Interest.  We  have  become  unpopular 
enough  In  a  number  of  bad  causes;  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  be  unpopular  In  some  good 
ones. 

The  most  basic  division  In  the  world  today 
Is  not  between  communists  and  noncom- 
munisis,  between  blacks  and  whites,  between 
rich  and  poor  or  even  between  young  and 
old.  It  la  between  those  who  see  only  the  in- 
terests of  a  limited  group  and  those  who  are 
capable  of  seeing  the  interests  of  the  broader 
community  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  The 
United  Nations*  twenty-nfth  anniversary  pro- 
vides a  special  opportunity  to  speak  for 
these  broader  Interests. 

Man's  ability  to  transform  the  world  is 
only  limited,  as  Lester  Pearson  recently  re- 
minded us.  bv  "falntness  of  heart  and  nar- 
rowness of  vision"  It  la  only  these  qualities, 
tn  the  last  analysis  that  can  prevent  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  from  re- 
storing their  organization  to  the  central  place 
It  was  intended  to  play  In  world  affairs. 


■SEEDS  OP  CHANGE"  AND  THE 
QREEN  REVOLUTION 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIViS 

Thursday.  October  I.  1970 
Mr.  SC:herLE.  Mr.  Spealcer.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wile  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally   practicing   spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families, 
Ha^  long? 


HONT  clement  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  tfiacoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  October  8.  1970 
Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 5  of  last  year  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  ScienUflc  Develop- 
ments conducted  a  one-day  symposium- 
hearing  on  the  "Green  Revolution"— the 
use  of  high-yield  cereal  varieties  in  low- 
income  countries  One  of  the  participants 
on  that  occasion  was  Lester  R.  Brown, 
former  administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Agricultural  Development 
Service  and  now  a  senior  fellow  with  the 
Overseas  Development  Council. 

Since  the  subcommittee  meeting.  Dr. 
Brown  has  published  a  book  on  the  Green 
Revolution.  It  is  entitled  Seeds  of 
Change:  The  Green  Revolution  and  In- 
ternational Development  in  the  1970s. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  favor- 
able comment  and  success  which  Seeds  of 
Change  has  experienced.  British  Econo- 
mist Barbara  Ward  has  called  the  book 
'the  best  account  available  today  of  the 
full  scale  of  the  Green  Revolution  and  of 
its  impact  on  every  aspect  of  develop- 
ment strategy."  Widely  reviewed  at  home 
and  abroad,  Seeds  of  Change  Is  now  in 
its  second  printing  and  Is  being  trans- 
lated Into  several  foreign  languages. 

Recently  there  have  been  stories  In  the 
press  detailing  problems  of  the  green 
revolution.  They  have,  too  often,  given 
the  unfortunate  impression  to  the  public 
that  hopes  for  progress  tn  feeding  the 
world's  people  have  been  dashed  and 
that  the  green  revolution  has  caused 
more  problems  than  it  has  solved. 

True,  not  all  is  sweetness  and  light 
in  those  countries  where  the  green  revo- 
lution is  going  forward.  As  was  pointed 
out  during  the  subcommittee  symposium, 
and  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his 
book,  there  are  many  second  generation 
problems,  some  of  which  we  are  jUBt  be- 
ginning to  undersund.  A  principal  difH- 
culty  is  how  to  distribute  the  benefits 
of  the  new  technology  in  agrculture  so 
as  to  benefit  everyone  equitably. 

But  for  those  who  would  fault  the 
green  revolution  as  If  it  were  some  giant 
hoax  I  would  urge  them  simply  to  con- 
sider what  conditions  would  be  like  to- 
day In  poor  countries  without  the  pro- 
gram and  the  additional  food  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 

further  with  Dr.  Brown  s  book  and  the 

thoughts  of  other  noted  experts  on  the 

green  revolution,  I  am  placing  In  the 

Recobd  at  this  point  4  reviews  of  Seeds 

of  Change  by  acknowledged  experts: 

I  From  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  22,  I9T0I 

A  Book  rom  Today:   A  Oinoinilt  ExcmMO 

RXVOLUnOH 

IB;  Robert  K.  Walsbl 
This  "revolutionary"  book  ought  to  be 
read — but  probably  wont  be — by  all  who  run 
to  reform  without  reel  remedlee.  oonfronte- 
tloa  without  open-minded  negotiation,  nlhll- 
lem  without  elternatlvee.  and  eotlvlsm  with- 
out competency,  wisdom  or  patience. 
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It  concerns  the  "Oreen  Revolution,"  a  stUl 
UtUe  appreciated  breakthrough  In  agricul- 
tural production.  It  contends  that  this  was  an 
even  more  meaningful  technological  achieve- 
ment for  humanity  than  was  the  landing  on 
the  moon. 

During  the  last  10  years  or  so  many  people 
in  the  so-called  affluent  society,  and  prob- 
ably more  In  poverty-stricken  and  famine- 
plagued  areas  of  the  world,  have  become  at 
least  vaguely  aware  of  the  development  of 
new  varieties  of  high  yield  wheat  and  rice. 
Originally  produced  in  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  growth  of  those  and  other  strains 
has  since  been  adapted  to  conditions  else- 
where 

Lester  Brown,  of  Washington,  is  an  au- 
thority on  world  food  problems,  a  senior  fel- 
low of  the  Overseas  Development  Council  and 
for  several  years  an  Agriculture  Department 
policy  adviser  and  administrator.  His  book 
tells  the  story  of  the  "Oreen  Revolution"  ex- 
pertly, comprehensively  and  clearly. 
sifpoaTANCT  IN  rtrrraE 
The  book  does  much  more.  It  goes  far  to 
support  a  forecast  that  "the  new  seeds  prom- 
ise to  improve  the  well-being  of  more  people 
In  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  techno- 
logical advance  in  history."  Tet.  in  charting 
their  possible  development  and  hopes  for 
broBder  distribution  in  the  1970's.  Brown 
demonstrates  he  Is  one  of  the  most  realistic 
of  revolutionaries 

The  seeds  might  be  called  "miracle"  but 
their  full  use  and  universal  success  are  un- 
likely to  be  "Instant."  Brown  shows  graph- 
ically and  with  reasonable  objectivity  how 
they  must  cope  with  population  explosions. 
near-sighted  nationalism,  starry-eyed  Ideal- 
Ism,  social  connicts.  self-interest,  economic 
policies,  unemployment,  ecology,  and  dis- 
tressingly widespread  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion as  well  as  frequent  f«nlne 

Brown  Is  not  pessimistic  In  pointing  to  all 
those  obstacles  and  pitfalls  In  the  path  to- 
ward rtctory  over  famine  If  not  over  the 
other  apocalyptic  Four  Horsemen.  While  cit- 
ing the  dangers  he  suggests  cooperative 
methods,  options  and  policy  courses  open  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  to  all  nations, 
rich  and  poor. 

In  this  era  of  emphasis  on  gaps — genera- 
tion, credibility,  moral  or  ideologlcal—hls 
specialized  but  universally -aimed  book  Is 
not  fast  and  easy  reading.  Its  technical  and 
statistical  elements  are  not  too  numerous. 
however,  lu  scholarship  and  propoeals  are 
not  so  pompous  as  to  discourage  or  confuse 
the  layman  who  wants  reliable  Information 
and  practical  counsel  on  a  matter  that  covers 
the  world  and  surely  affects  the  future  of 
mankind. 

"tSCrriKC"   IN   A   GOOD  KEKSe 

The  iKXJk  could  be  called  exciting  In  the 
sense  that  It  arouses  interest  in  the  subject 
and  provokes  more  than  a  passing  thought 
about  an  historic  change  going  on  In  the 
world 

Eugene  B.  Black.  ODC  board  chairman, 
&ays  in  a  foreword  that  "the  agricultural 
breakihruugh  in  the  poor  countries  is  the 
most  exciting  development  story  of  the  p*st 
derade."  He  beUeves.  too.  that  "America's 
prrtlcipailon  in  this  revolution  In  the  coun- 
trvslde  may  represent  our  most  auceessfu'. 
involvement  In  international  development 
since  the  iUrshall  Plan."  The  book  empha- 
sises that  the  entire  reaponsibllity  and  w- 
Blstance  must  not  be  left  to  the  United 
States. 

At  a  time  when  United  Sta*^  involvement 
In  international  affairs  is  hardly  popular. 
Brown's  account  of  the  global  "turnabout  on 
the  food  front"  and  the  problem  of  "ftchlev- 
ir^  an  acceptable  balance  between  food  and 
people"  deserves  more  than  Up  service  or  a 
ffeetlng  faddish  commitment. 

"One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  Viet- 
nam war."  he  comments,  without  going  to 
extremes  either  wav.  "is  that  it  has  taken 
such  a  toll  of  humanitarian  Ism  tn  the 
United    Stales — the    humanltarianlsm    that 
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giive  us  the  will  during  the  years  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  subsequently  to  experiment 
on  a  vast  scale  with  incematlonal  coopera- 
tion." 

The  Overseas  Development  Council,  "con- 
cerned with  focusing  attention  and  stimu- 
lating action  on  development  problems." 
shares  credit  with  Brown  for  publishing  this 
productive  book.  It  should  spread  the  growth 
of  public  understanding,  cooperation  among 
many  countries,  and  human  compassion  in  a 
vast  field. 


SEXD6  or  Change 
(Reviewed  by  OnrtUe  L.  Freeman) 

SeedM  of  Change  Is  s  timely  book  about 
the  Oreen  Revolution,  a  "revolution"  which 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
international  economic  phenomena  in  his- 
tory. The  author.  Dr.  Lester  Brown,  still  tn 
his  mld-thlrtles.  has  been  In  the  front  ranks 
In  the  struggle  to  focus  attention  on  the  Im- 
portance of  agricultural  development  to  the 
leas-developed  world  for  more  than  a  doEen 
years.  He  writes  boldly  and  with  insight. 

Seeds  0/  Change  spells  out  for  the  reader 
what  the  Green  RevoluUon  Is  not.  as  well  as 
what  It  Is  It  makes  It  clear  that  the  spec- 
tacular spread  of  the  miracle  seeds  fathered 
by  research  undertaken  by  the  Rockefeller 
and  Pord  Foundations  is  not  guaranteed  tor 
the  future.  What  it  will  take  to  conUnue  it 
where  the  Oreen  Revolution  has  started  and 
to  begin  It  In  the  tropical  less-developed 
countries  where  It  has  not  yet  begun  (moetjy 
m  Africa  and  Latin  America)  is  carefully 
examined. 

CONSCQtTXNCCS   OF   REVOLUTION 

Perhaps  the  most  valauble  and  umely  part 
of  this  book  la  the  review  of  the  economic, 
social  and  political  consequences  of  the  Oreen 
Revolution.  In  a  dramatic  eectlon  entitled 
"Solving  Urban  Problems  in  the  Country- 
side", attention  is  focused  not  only  on  the 
promise  but  also  on  the  threat  the  Oreen 
Revolution  holds  for  the  less-developed  world 
ir  it  If  poorly  managed. 

Finally,  the  author  Usues  a  pointed  chal- 
lenge to  his  countrymen.  U  the  United  States 
can  lead  the  world,  he  asks,  to  the  eltmma- 
tton  of  famine  (which  we  have  done  m  the 
decade  of  the  ftO's)  why  can't  we  exercise  the 
same  leadership  to  abolish  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition m  the  decade  of  the  70"5? 

Hopefully,  Seeds  of  Change  will  contribute 
to  ending  a  rather  sterile  debate  on  whether 
there  has  or  hasn't  been  a  Green  Revolu- 
tion. There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  and 
«-aaied  energy  focused  on  the  doscripUve 
term  "Green  Revolution",  which  is  short- 
hand for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  hlgb- 
yleldlng  cereal  varieties  and  associated  tech- 
niques in  some  of  the  poor  countries.  Some 
over -optimistic  souls  have  concluded  that 
now  a  Oreen  Revolution  la  under  way.  the 
War  on  Hunger  will  be  quickly  won.  Others 
and  the  description  Green  Revolution  an 
easy  taiget  on  which  to  exercise  their  talent 
for  ridicule.  In  the  process  of  such  a  dichot- 
omy, important  know-how  la  misdirected 
and  non-experts  get  confused  rather  than 
Informed. 

SeeiU  of  Change  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Green  Revolution  Is  no  universal  phenom- 
enon in  the  poor  countries.  There  are  literally 
dozens  of  poor  countries  which  the  Oreen 
Revolution  has  not  yet  reached.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  It  has  begun,  the  area  which  will 
accommodate  the  new  seeds  Is  a  mlnca-  share 
of  the  total,  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  total 
wheat  acreage  In  West  and  South  Asia  and 
maybe  seven  percent  of  the  rice  land  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Water  and  the  ablUty 
to  control  It  Is  a  serious  constraint  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Green  Revolution.  Nor  has 
the  technological  breakthrough  affected  all 
pioductlon.  So  far.  It  la  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  food  grains,  and  within  that  cate- 
gory largely  to  wheat  and  rice. 

On  the  posiave  aide.  Seeds  of  Change 
documents  that  the  Oreen  Revolution  U  a 
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tnftgnldceot  achievement,  brl&clng  new  hope 
and  promise  to  the  developing  world. 

The  spread  of  the  new  wheel  and  rice  seeds 
Is  phenomenal.  Since  1965.  some  *0  mlilum 
acres  have  l>eec  planted  to  the  new  miracle 
seeds.  They  have  Increased  production  on  the 
acreage  planted  by  approximately  20  mil- 
lion tons  at  a  value  esu  mated  at  S3  billion. 
The  net  Income  Increase  to  the  producer 
hetwsen  the  traditional  and  hlgh-yleldlng 
varieties  Is  dramatic.  Por  wheat:  TMrkeT. 
$32  per  acre  to  $80  per  acre:  India,  $17  to 
$76.  For  nee:  PblUpplnes.  $81  per  acre  to  $140 
per  acre. 

The  annual  increase  per  sere  yield  where 
Mexican  wheat  is  used  In  India  and  Pakistan 
has  more  than  doubled  the  rale  of  advance 
In  the  United  states  following  the  Introduc- 
tion of  hybrid  seed  corn  a  generation  ago. 
Total  wheat  production  In  Pakistan  and 
India  baa  Increased  more  than  &0  percent 
over  the  past  four  years.  Ceylon's  rice  pro- 
duction hss  Increased  one-third  In  three 
vears.  In  Mexico,  wheat  production  has  In- 
creased each  year  during  the  iseo's.  starting 
at  49&  pounds  per  person  In  1960  and  reach- 
ing 680  pounds  per  person  In  1966. 

UNBELIS:VaBI.E    8KCAKTHROOCRS 

To  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
Increased  domestic  wheat  acreage  allotments 
twice  In  1966.  the  second  time  In  the  face  of 
vociferous  opposition,  because  world  food 
gram  reser^-es  were  perilously  low  and  another 
monsoon  failure  on  the  subcontinent  of  Asia 
vrould  have  triggered  world-wide  famine, 
the  magnitude  of  the  production  break- 
through is  almost  unbelievable  Tou  can  be 
sure  1  had  no  Inkling  In  1968  that  miracle 
seeds  doubling  and  quadrupling  yields  for 
wheat  and  rice  would  be  planted  on  close  to 
40  million  acres  In  a  few  years.  As  a  matter 
ot  fact.  If  one  of  my  advisers  m  or  out  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  had  made 
such  a  prediction  In  1986.  we  probably  would 
have  sent  blm  for  peychlatrlc  observation.  At 
no  time  In  history  has  there  been  such  a 
massive  application  of  new  technology  In 
countries  assumed  to  be  dominated  by  tradi- 
tionalism. 

Sredi  0/  Change  describes  In  fascinating 
detail  technological  dimenalons  of  the  break- 
through, but  the  book  U  not  limited  to  the 
technological  For  this  reviewer,  chapter  12— 
■New  Seeds  and  the  Cities" — Is  especially 
timely  It  sets  forth  a  promise  and  a  threat. 
The  promise  is  to  help  check  the  rural-urban 
migration  which  is  making  "many  great 
cities  human  trash  heaps,  the  very  oppoaite 
of  the  centers  of  clvlUiatlon  envisioned  by 
the  great  philosophers "  by  eipandlng  rural 
employment  and  purchaalng  power.  The 
threat  Is  that  sbotild  indiscriminate  mecha- 
nization take  place  and  the  special  needs  of 
the  small  subsistence  farmer  be  Ignored,  more 
millions  wni  be  added  to  the  army  of  the 
unemployed,  driving  them  into  the  already 
almost  ungovernable  big  cities. 
aiG  crrr  pboblxme 
Scat3  of  Change  doeent  say  so  erpllcitly. 
but  It  hlnu  that  the  displacement  of  large 
numljera  of  rural  people  by  mechanleatlon  Is 
more  responsible  for  the  big  city  problems 
which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  clUes  in  the 
United  states  in  the  1960s  than  any  other 
factor.  For  my  part.  I  have  no  hesitation  In 
confirming  this  analysis  I  have  visited  cot- 
ton plantations  In  the  American  southland 
where  In  one  year  the  labor  supported  by  the 
plantations  dropped  from  100  families  to  6 
families  Some  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
efficiency  and  progress,  proudly  citing  per 
capita  output  figure*  Such  an  evaluation 
fails  to  consider  the  htiman  and  social  cost 
or  95  black  families  with  nowhere  to  go  They 
or  their  children  made  up  the  rioting  moba 
who  cried  "Bum.  baby,  bum"  in  Detroit, 
Waahlngton,  Clnclnnau,  Cleveland  and  lot 
Angeles. 

Thla  U  not  to  say  that  all  mechanization 
Is  socially  counterproductive.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Brown  points  out  that  some  forms 
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Of  lartn  meclimiilzftUon  are  employment- 
creating,  while  oibers  are  labor-diaplaclng. 
He  &eee  the  mecbanlzaUon  of  lirtgrntlon  u 
one  which  iB  highly  dcslrmble  In  that  It  In- 
creases both  production  and  employtneni. 

NATION AL    MECHANIZATION    POUC«B 

"me  Itey  point  Implicit  throughout  Seeds  of 
Change  is  that  wise  national  policies,  by 
maximizing  employment  and  malting  sure 
the  new  technology  reaches  the  little  farm- 
en  can  help  to  keep  people  away  from  the 
politically  inflammatory  urban  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  the  entire  uaUonal 
economy.  In  this  way.  the  new  technology 
can  build  marltete  for  consumer  goods  like 
motor  bikes,  transistor  radios  and  household 
appliances,  creating  desperately  needed  Jobs 
In  Industry. 

Policies  governing  mechanlaaUon  may 
have  greater  Uafluence  on  the  future  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less -developed 
countries  than  policies  in  any  other  area.  The 
worrisome  thing  la  that  not  a  single  poor 
country  where  the  Green  Revolution  has 
made  a  major  impact  has  a  reasoned,  effec- 
tive national  policy  on  mechanization. 

Following  hlH  discussion  of  rural  employ- 
ment and  the  urban  crisis,  the  author  then 
argues,  m  what  may  be  the  principal  Intel- 
lectual contribution  of  the  book,  that  the 
tune  has  come  to  redeflne  the  population 
problem    He  makes  his  point  as  follows: 

When  Thomas  Malthus  published  his 
gloomy  treatise  in  1798.  he  defined  the  pop- 
ulation problem  primarily  In  terms  of  food 
supplies  and  the  threat  of  famine.  Ever 
since,  the  threat  of  overpopulation  has  been 
perceived  largely  In  his  terms  .  .  But  as  we 
enter  the  l»70's  we  are  faced  with  a  need  to 
redefine  the  population  problem  After  near- 
ly two  centuries.  It  Is  time  to  move  beyond 
our  legacy  from  Malthus. 

Two  independent  phenomena,  both  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  population  Issue,  are 
forcing  us  to  change  our  conception  of  It. 
The  first  is  the  agricultural  break-through 
in  the  poor  counUes.  Although  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solution  to  the  population  problem. 
it  Is  diminishing  the  prospects  of  famine  In 
the  near  future  and  buying  time — perhaps  an 
additional  fifteen  years  in  which  to  develop 
the  technologies,  the  will,  and  the  strategies 
to  stabilize  global  population  growth. 

While  the  threat  of  famine  Is  diminishing, 
the  number  of  young  people  entering  labor 
markets  Is  rising  rapidly  ...  the  food  prob- 
lem of  the  eo's  is  becoming  the  employment 
problem  of  the  70's.  Feeding  the  increasing 
numbers  of  people  will  not  be  easy,  but  is 
likely  to  prove  much  more  manageable  than 
providing  Jobs. 

WHO  BENETrra? 
The  question  Is  frequently  and  property 
raised:  Who  is  benefiting  so  far  from  the 
Green  Revolution?  Is  It  reaching  the  small 
farmer  who  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  the 
population'  Seed}  of  Change  passes  rather 
lightly  over  this  question  by  declaring  that 
although  It  Is  ■■oonvenilonal  wisdom"  to 
assume  that  big  farms  benefit  moot  from 
technology,  the  real  limiting  factor  Is  the 
availability  of  water,  not  the  sire  of  the  farm. 
TTje  success  of  small  farms  In  Japan  and 
Taiwan  gives  some  credibility  to  this  con- 
clusion. NonethelesB,  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  a  statement  be^  the  real  question, 
which  is  "Who  gets  the  water?  ' 

On  the  Oangetlc  Plain  In  India,  for  exam- 
ple, a  farmer  with  a  15-acre  holding  can 
afford  to  sink  his  own  tube  well.  A  two-acre 
farmer  can't.  As  a  practical  matter,  eight 
two-acre  farmers  seldom.  If  ever.  jKwl  their 
resources.  Nor  does  the  Indian  Government 
sink  wells  for  them.  So  they  can"t  get  water 
and  are  observers,  not  participants,  in  the 
Green  Revolution.  As  such,  they  are  poten- 
tial migrants  to  the  big  city  and  tinder  for 
revolution  In  the  countryside  The  ache  of 
discontent  and  discrimination  fueled  by  the 
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Village  TV  center  and  their  own  translator 
radio*  remind  them  dally  that  their  govern- 
ment, and  society  In  general,  doesn't  care 
•bout  them.  Strong  and  determined  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  very  soon  or  else  the 
Green  Revolution  will  pass  by  the  small 
farmers  in  most  of  the  poor  countries. 

ntOM    POTENTIAL   TO   EKALTTT 

Seeds  of  Change  Is  essentially  a  bullish 
book.  It  concludes  that  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion is  a  major  breakthrough  that  htrfds 
great  promise  of  t>ecomlng  a  general,  not  a 
limited,  phenomenon. 

The  question  remains,  however,  how  can 
the  potential  become  reality.  How  can  poor 
nations  Inhibited  by  centuries  of  repression 
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Brown  also  makes  clear  hli  awarenesa  of  the 
role  of  agriculture  In  the  problem  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration,  although  the 
ways  in  which  that  deterioration  may  Itself 
decrease  available  food  supplies  are  not  made 
explicit. 

Although  the  book  is  brief.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  information — considerably  more 
than  ita  title  would  Indicate.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  fine  discussion  of  some  Important 
agricultural  problems  in  the  United  Slates. 
Examples  are  well  chosen  and  Interesting. 
and  the  clarity  of  the  writing  Is  outstanding. 
The  book  la  suitable  for  any  intelligent  lay- 
man and  Is  required  reading  for  all  profes- 
sionals Interested  in  the  population -resource- 
environment  crisis. 
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traditionalism.  Ignorance  and  poverty  apply    ^    ^.^e  tone  of  Seeds  of  Change  Is  optimistic. 


modem  technology  quickly  and  widely? 

The  principal  shortcoming  of  Seeds  of 
Change  from  where  I  stand,  is  that  it  leaves 
this  question  largely  unanswered.  In  the 
concluding  section  addressing  Itself  to  the 
basic  question  "How"  should  have  been  a 
chapter  dealing  much  more  fully  with  what 
actions  both  we  and  the  poor  countries 
should  be  taking. 

Seeds  of  Chanoe:   The  Oeebn  REVonmoN 

AND  DCVELOPMEJ^T  IN  THE    1970'S 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 
Over  the  past  two  years  the  press  has  been 
saturated  with  confusing  and  often  contra- 
dictory statements  concerning  the  "Green 
Revolution."  The  public  has  seen  warnings 
of  famine  by  some  experU;  warnings  of  food 
surpluses  by  others.  Lester  Brown  was,  at  the 
age  of  32.  appointed  head  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Service.  He  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  Initiating  the  Green  Revolution, 
and  he  Is  eminently  quahfied  to  write  a  book 
on  the  subject.  He  has  written  a  fine  one. 
Indeed. 

Seeds  of  Change  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  Interested  in  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  burgeoning  human  population.  It  chron- 
icles the  development  of  new  high-yield 
zrains  and  describes  early  successes  (snd 
some  failures)  associated  with  their  intro- 
duction to  Asia.  But  the  meat  of  this  book  U 
the  discussion  of  how  these  early  successes 
might  be  converted  Into  a  long-term  tri- 
umph, a  true  agricultural  revolution  In  the 
poor  countries  of  the  globe. 

Considering  his  personal  involvement.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Brown  Is  enthusiastic 
atx)ut  the  potential  of  the  new  agricultural 
technology  to  bring  about  the  needed  trans- 
formations. It  Is  to  his  great  credit,  there- 
fore, that  he  gives  very  detailed  considera- 
tion to  the  difficulties  that  must  be  over- 
come If  long-term  success  is  to  be  achieved. 
He  discusses  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems,  pointing  out  critical  areas  and 
suggesting  ways  of  avoiding  trouble.  For  ex- 
ample, he  urges  great  care  In  introducing 
mechanization  Into  the  agriculture  of  under- 
developed countries  (UDCs).  pointing  out 
that  agriculture  must  remain  quite  labor- 
intensive.  The  underdeveloped  world,  with 
roughly  45  percent  of  Its  population  under 
15.  win  have  a  high  level  of  unemployment 
In  the  Immediate  future  (as  those  children 
enter  the  labor  pool) .  and  many  UDCs  show 
extremely  rapid  rates  of  urbanization  as  well. 
Mechanization  of  agriculture,  driving  people 
off  the  land,  would  greatly  exacerbate  these 
problems 

Brown  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  giving  strong  emphasis  to  the 
coming  employment  crisis.  Unlike  manv 
other  writers,  he  recognizes  that  the  Oreen 
Revolution  "Is  by  no  means  a  solution  to 
the  population  problem  (although]  It  is 
diminishing  the  prospect.s  of  fomlne  in  the 
near  future  and  buying  time — perhaps  on 
additional  fifteen  years— In  which  to  develop 
the  technologies,  the  will,  and  the  strategies 
to     stabilize     global     poputatlon     growth." 


Some  people  concerned  with  the  populatton- 
resource-cnvlronment  crisis,   including   my- 
self, are  more  pessimistic.  In  my  own  case 
the    pessimism    stems    largely    from    three 
sources.  First.  I  feel  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental deterioration   is   probably  the   most 
serious  we  face,  and  that  the  actions  of  some 
•Green  Revolutionaries"  without  Brown's  in- 
sight may  accelerate  that  deterioration.  For 
Instance,  massive  pesticide  inputs  in  UDCs 
may  seriously  reduce  the  critically  Imporunt 
harvest  of  protein  from  the  sea.  Second,  I 
know  that  even  the  most  dramarlc.  immedi' 
ate  success  In  the  area  of  population  control 
will  not  be  able  to  halt  peculation  growth 
for  many  decades,  ond  I  am  doubtful  if  any 
conceivable  success  with  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion can  buy  us  that  much  time.  And.  third. 
I  am  enough  of  a  cynic  to  believe  that  many 
of    the    very    intelligent    suggestions    that 
Brown    makes    in    the    area   of   agricultural 
development  will  never  be  implemented.  In 
addition,  we  are  still  a  long  way  even  from 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  halt  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  to  say  nothing  of  a  success- 
ful program.  But  that  I  am  more  pessimistic 
than  Lester  Brown  Is  not  a  criticism  of  Seeds 
of   Change,    which   I   recommend   highly    to 
anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  feeding  a  vastly  overpopulated  world. 
Paul  R.  Ehslich.  Stanford  Vniversity. 

Hope  ros  World's  BtrNcar 
(Reviewed  by  Bernard  D.  Nosslterl 
A  few  years  ago.  It  was  the  fashion  to  make 
apocalyptic  forecasts  for  poor  countries  Dis- 
astrous famines  were  freely  predicted  for 
India  and  others,  precisely  in  1975.  Now  the 
wheel  of  faahlon  has  revolved  a  half  turn 
and  we  are  being  assured  that  technology 
has  opened  up  an  era  of  ever-Increasing  food 
production,  prospects  of  a  rapid  take-off 
(Whatever  that  means)  and,  in  the  words  of 
Lester  Brown,  "a  real  possibility  that  poor 
countries  can  telescope  In  a  few  years  much 
of  the  progress  that  it  has  taken  decides  to 
achieve  elsewhere."  We  are  even  given  the 
exact  date  when  "self-sufflclency"  in  food 
win  be  reached.  For  India,  Brown  has  se- 
lected 1S72. 

Brown  is  a  former  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Is  currently  a  Sen- 
ior Fellow  at  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  This  last  has  a  board  embracing 
several  executives  from  Standard  OH  of  New 
Jersey.  th'Sir  banker,  eminent  foundation 
executives,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  Washington  Post  editor  and  other 
Wen  pensants.  Brown  and  his  book  are  more 
Imponant  for  what  they  represent  thsn  for 
what  they  tell  us. 

HU  theme  Is  disarmlngly  simple.  The  new. 
high-ylelding  cereal  seeds  developed  and 
promoied  by  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  foun- 
dations are  "triggering  an  agricultural  revo- 
lution" in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
"rapid  Increases  In  cereal  production"  have 
launched  an  "irreversible  process"  that  Is 
not  only  eliminating  the  threat  of  famine 
but  promising  surpluses  for  sale  abroad  The 
problem  of  the  '703  is  not  hunger,  but  the 
creation  of  Jobs  for  vut  pools  of  unused  and 
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under-used  labor.  This  can  be  solved  by  the 
beneficence  of  great  global  corporations  (like 
the  oil  companies),  enlarged  quantities  of 
aid  from  the  rich  North  and  a  breakdown  of 
the  trade  barriers  that  protect  domestic 
farmers  everywhere. 

Common  sense  and  a  touch  of  sceptlclGm 
sug^eit  that  neither  last  year's  apocalyptlcs 
nor  this  year's  evangelists  have  a  monopoly 
of  truth.  Development,  as  even  casual  visitors 
to  South  Asia  and  other  owkward  places  have 
discovered,  la  considerably  more  complicated 
than  the  new  breed  of  Technological  Uto- 
pians will  admit. 

Indeed,  Brown  himself  gives  the  show  away 
by  the  statistics  he  cites  and  those  he  omlu. 
He  reports  the  rapid  rise  in  wheat  for  India 
and  rice  for  West  Pakistan.  But  we  read  no 
figures  for  total  food  grain  output  in  India 
(of  which  wheat  is  less  than  one-fifth)  nor 
of  rice  in  the  more  heavily  populated  Ben- 
gall  East  wing  of  Pakistan.  Such  numbers 
would  make  the  celebrants  of  "green  revo- 
lution" appear  to  be  a  trifle  premature.  In- 
terestingly enough,  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
article  where  Brown  first  launched  his  thesis 
in  ises,  he  cheerfully  predicted  Asian  food 
output  would  now  rise  four  to  five  per  cent 
a  year.  His  book,  lor  good  reason,  deletes  this 
comforting  if  elusive  forecast. 

For  India,  total  food  grain  production,  ac- 
cording to  the  ofBcial  figures  gathered  by  the 
austere  Internntional  Monetary  Fund,  has 
gone  like  this:  crop  ve.ir  ending  In  mld-1965. 
B9  million  metric  tons:  thereafter,  72  mil- 
lion, 74  mllUon  (the  two  yenr^  of  monsoon 
foilurei,  9S  million,  94  million  and.  esti- 
mated for  the  year  ending  thU  June  30,  100 
million.  This  little  series  lelia  us  two  things: 
the  advance  is  uneven,  and.  eliminating  the 
drought  years,  the  annual  gain  from  peak  to 
peak.  Is  something  less  than  2.5  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  "revolution"  has  not  yet  in- 
creased food  supply  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
growth  in  peculation. 

Even  on  narrow  technical  grounds  this 
^hould  not  be  surprising.  The  uninhibited 
discharges  of  pesticides,  carbon  monoxide 
and  fissioned  uranium  atoms  have  taught  us 
that  the  limited  vision  of  Technological  Uto- 
pians falls  to  take  into  account  some  not 
unimportant  consequences  of  their  discov- 
eries. So  the  new  wheat  seeds  invite  new 
rusts:  so  the  new  rice  is  often  vulnerable  to 
newer  and  deadlier  plant  dlseosefi. 

Reading  Brown  on  the  Importance  of  water, 
fertUlzer  and  the  system  of  land  ownership, 
an  historian  might  wonder  bow  his  brave 
new  world  can  be  created  in  the  face  of  a 
social  order  that  has  swallowed  up  with  few 
traces  Invaders  since  the  Aryans.  Then  there 
is  Myrdal's  question,  whether  socially  un- 
disciplined societies  can  successfully  under- 
take great  tasks,  with  or  without  founda- 
tions, foreign  aid  and  global  corporations. 
Finally,  an  economist  might  ask  whether  the 
principal  contribution  of  the  multinational 
firms  that  Brown  admires  might  not  lie  in 
disbanding  their  oU  cartel  that  adds  so 
heavily  to  energy  costs  In  rich  and  poor 
countries  alike. 

But  Brown  has  written  a  far  simpler  book. 
It  will  comfort  those  who  believe  In  Ameri- 
can technical  and  financial  omnipotence  and 
has  already  been  certified  by  Eugene  Black 
and  Robert  McNamara.  Its  usefulness  as  a 
description  of  things  as  they  are,  wUl  be  or 
ought  to  be  Is  something  else  again. 

SEPTEMBXa  34,  1970. 

Mr-  Jack  Sullivan, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Room  2170.  RayXium  Building. 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Deas  Jack:  We  appreciated  very  much  your 
coming  by  for  the  Subramanlam  luncheon 
the  other  day.  Attached  is  a  brief  commen- 
tary and  a  cross-section  of  reviews  of  Seeds 
o/  Change — some  long,  some  short,  some  fav- 
orable, some  unfavorable,  some  from  the  VJR. 
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and  some  from  abroad.  1  have  Included  only 
those    reviews   which    dealt    with    Seeia  of 
cliange  alone.  Please  feel  free  to  alter  the 
collection  If  space  requires. 
Sincerely, 

LesTES  R.  BaowN. 

Senior  Fellow. 
Enclosures. 

On  December  5  of  last  year  the  House 
Foreign  Aflairs  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Devel- 
opments organized  a  1-day  sympoEium 
on  the  green  revolution.  Several  distin- 
guished participants,  including  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin,  William  Gaud,  former  AH)  ad- 
ministrator, and  Jolin  Lewis,  now  dean 
of  the  Woodrow  WiLson  School  at  Prince- 
ton, as  well  as  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress, addressed  the  subject  of  the  green 
revolution  and  the  second-generation 
problems.  One  of  the  participants,  Lester 
R.  Brown,  formerly  adminiiitrator  of 
USDAs  Agricultural  Development  Sei-v- 
ice  and  now  a  senior  fellow  with  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  has  smce 
published  a  book  on  the  green  revolu- 
tion entitled  "Seeds  of  Change:  The 
Green  Revolution  and  International  De- 
velopment in  the  1970"5." 

In  the  words  of  Barbara  Ward.  "Seeds 
of  Change"  is  "the  best  account  available 
today  of  the  full  scale  of  tlie  green  revo- 
lution and  of  its  impact  on  every  aspect 
of  development  strategy."  Published 
early  this  year,  it  has  been  widely  re- 
viewed at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  now 
going  into  a  second  printing  and  is  in  the 
process  of  being  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment that  the  green  revolution  will 
affect  more  [icople  than  any  other  tech- 
nological advance  in  history  is  certainly 
being  borne  out  by  recent  events.  In 
countries  such  as  Mexico,  Pakistan 
India,  and  the  Philippines,  where  the  new 
seeds  are  being  adopted,  food  supplies  are 
expanding  rapidly. 

But  not  all  developing  countries  are 
participating  in  the  green  revolution. 
There  are  no  sound  agronomic  reasons 
why  the  people  of  any  country  should  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  high- 
yielding  cereal  varieties.  At  least  some  of 
these  new  seeds  are  adapted  to  virtually 
every  country  in  the  less  developed  world. 
Yet  for  a  lack  of  political  leadership 
many  developing  countries,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  have  not  yet  begim  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  technologies. 

Not  all  is  sweetness  and  light  for  the 
green  revolution  where  it  is  progressing. 
There  are,  as  the  second  half  of  "Seeds 
of  Change"  points  out,  many  second- 
generation  problems,  some  of  which  are 
now  coming  into  focus.  Principal  among 
these  is  the  question  of  how  to  distribute 
the  benefits  equitably.  But  for  those  who 
are  too  quick  to  fault  the  green  revolu- 
tion I  would  simply  urge  them  to  consider 
what  conditions  would  be  like  in  the  poor 
cotmtrles  today  in  its  absence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  some  feel  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  green  revolution  and 
the  current  thinking  about  It  by  such  au- 
thorities as  OrvUle  Freeman,  Paul 
EhrUch,  and  others,  I  insert  a  global 
cross  section  of  reviews  of  "Seeds  of 
Change"  In  the  Recoks: 
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AsTca  THS  OaecN   RcvoLtrrtON.  What? 

Wasuimotok. — As  recently  as  two  years  ago 
Gunuar  Myrdal  was  suggesting  that  modern 
agricultural  technology,  being  Western-ori- 
ented, was  unxwiaptable  to  the  climatic  and 
mental  conditions  ol  Soutn  Asia.  He  waa 
equally  positive  that  agricultural  research 
institutions  in  the  "soft"  A&lan  States  were 
too  few.  too  unoriginal  and  loo  Lneffectlve  to 
have  any  major  Impact  on  food  production  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  climes.  The  Swedish 
econotnlsts,  who  reUed  on  a  vast  amount  of 
research  and  thousands  of  sources  to  pro- 
duce bis  monumental  theaU.  "The  Aaion 
Drama,"  also  cited  the  German  agricultural 
economist,  Frans  Baadc,  to  show  that  the 
food  shortages  experienced  by  India,  Paki£tau 
and  Turkey  will  not  only  be  chronic  but  "wiU 
increase  considerably  In  the  years  to  come." 

Myrdal  might  not  have  been  aware  that  by 
the  time  his  book  appeared  In  print,  India. 
Pakistan  and  Turkey,  between  them,  had  al- 
ready planted  over  ten  million  acres  with  the 
new  high-yielding  dw-irf  wheat,  or  that  that 
miracle  seed  was  developed  with  Western 
know-how,  in  the  subtropical  clUn&te  of  Mex- 
ico. He  was  also  probaoly  not  aware  that  far 
from  being  suitable  for  only  temperate 
climes,  the  Mexican  wheat  and  miracle  rice, 
also  developed  under  the  "speU  of  Western 
science  and  technology,"  In  the  laboratories 
and  seed  farms  in  the  PhlUpplnes,  Taiwan 
and  India,  thrived  best  in  tropical  climes 
where  the  sun  shines  longer  and  Imparts 
more  solar  energy  to  plant  life. 
"DooMsosr  c»aph" 

But  Myrdal  was  not  alone  in  doubting  the 
abUlty  of  the  poor  countries  to  feed  them- 
selves. At  about  the  same  time,  two  American 
agricultural  "experts"  predicted  with  em- 
phatic preci-slon  that  by  the  year  1975  the 
Black  Horseman  of  Famine  would  be  riding 
was  then  shipping  vast  quantities  of  food- 
through  India,  To  the  United  States,  which 
groin  to  combat  the  drought  In  India,  the 
Paddock  brothers  had  this  simple  advice  to 
offer.  Let  the  hungry  die.  Abandon  India  be- 
cause It  is  a  casualty  past  saving.  Concentrate 
instead  on  countries  like  Pakistan  and  Tur- 
key which  have  a  greater  wUl  to  survive.  The 
Paddocks  may  not  have  had  any  special  pre- 
science about  agricultural  matters,  but  they 
at  least  had  their  political  likes  and  dislikes. 
Their  thesis  scare-headlined  in  a  book  called 
Famine  1975!  had  brief  publicity— and  a  good 
deal  of  notoriety.  They  had  obviously  taken 
their  cue  from  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, which  hard  pressed  in  Its  attempts  to 
meet  global  Icod  shortages,  had  produced  a 
"Doomsday  Graph"  which  forecast  that  by 
1984  ^shades  of  George  Orwell!)  food  needs 
of  the  deficit  countries  would  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  U.S.  to  respond.  President  John- 
son, who  was  then  holding  India  to  a  "short 
tether"  food  poUcy.  In  a  bid  to  force  it  to 
undertake  agricultural  reforms,  was  also,  at 
about  that  time,  impressed  by  a  report  writ- 
ten by  a  young  expert  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment who  had  independently  come  to  the 
pessimistic  conclusion  that  "the  lesa  devel- 
oped world  was  losing  Its  capacity  to  feed 
Itself-" 

SFt«T  IN  FOOD  PaODUCnOK 

But  all  that  was  tiefore  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion began  to  change  the  landscape  in  the 
countryside  of  the  formerly  food-hungry 
countries.  Lester  Brown,  the  former  Agricul- 
tural Department  adviser,  who  had  despaired 
of  the  poor  countries  acquiring  the  ability 
to  feed  themselves,  has  now  dr«wn  a  picture 
of  the  world  agricultural  scene  02  it  is  likely 
to  emerge  in  the  70s.  If  any  thing.  l»  errs  only 
on  the  side  of  optimism.  In  a  Just  published 
book  (Seeds  of  Change:  Praeger  Publication. 
New  York".  $3,50) ,  Brown  furnishes  a  refresh- 
ingly original  look  at  the  opportunities  as 
well  as  challenges  posed  by  the  .spurt  to  food 
production  which  the  new  seeds  and  new 
technology  have  made  possible  around  the 
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world,  tram  Uysore  to  Mexico  uid  tram 
TunisiB  to  Communist  China  (which  accord- 
ing; to  recent  reporu  hM  be«n  surreptitioualy 
importing  through  Pfctlstan.  the  IB-8  seeds 
developed  in  the  Philippines  by  such  a  cap- 
italist Institution  u  the  Pord  Foundation). 
Brown  who  Ukens  the  Oreen  Revolution  to 
a  reoaiisance  in  apiculture.  Is  convinced 
that,  even  though  It  la  ttUl  to  grind  into  full 
gear  In  many  pits  of  Asia,  and  Is  yet  to 
spread  to  Africa  and  Latin  America,  the 
problem  of  hunger  baa  been  licked  for  good- 
According  to  hla  projection,  between  1B70 
and  1973,  Asian  countries  In  the  arc  stretch- 
ing from  Afghanistan  to  Indonesia  will  have 
become,  if  not  actual  exporters,  at  least  sell- 
sufflcient  in  foodgrmtu.  In  the  case  of  India, 
he  believes  U  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
habit  of  relying  on  import«d  food  by  1972, 
barring  a  great  catastrophe  or  serious  in- 
t«mil  political  upheavals.  This  view  is  rein- 
forced by  Prof.  John  Lewis  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity (and  one  tune  head  of  the  U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Mission  in  Delhi  i .  who  Is  convinced 
that  Indian  agricultural  production  is  now 
established  on  a  growth  track  of  Ave  per  cent 
output -expansion  per  year,  and  who  bellevee 
that  before  ihe  decade  Is  over  Indians  will  be 
worrying  over  agricultural  surpluses  instead 
of  shonages. 

The  thrust  of  Lester  Brown's  book  is,  how- 
ever, not  5o  much  with  what  the  Oreen  Revo- 
lution has  already  achieved,  but  where  we 
want  It  to  take  us.  and  what  would  happen 
if  It  l5  mismanaged.  Because  the  break- 
through foreshadows  imminent  changes  In 
the  economic,  social  and  political  orders  of 
the  poor  countries,  he  believes  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  begin  grappling  with  them  from  now 
on  before  the  second  generation  "problems" 
created  by  the  Oreen  Revolution — much  as 
those  generated  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century — produce  a  runa- 
way revolution.  Properly  ordered.  Its  benefits 
evenly  distributed  through  the  countryside, 
the  Oreen  Revolution  would  make  the  vil- 
lage as  attractive  and  as  modern  as  the  city. 
His  innate  conservatism  softened  by  the  im- 
pact and  success  of  revolutionary  methods  of 
farming,  the  farmer  would  become  more  re- 
ceptive to  such  equally  important  national 
programmer  as  family  planning. 


DAKcca  or  coKTi-icTS 
If  on  the  other  hand  economic  circum- 
stances and  lack  of  political  foresight  per- 
mits one  class  of  fanners  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Oreen  Revolution,  and  leaves  another 
group,  unable  to  afTord  the  new  inputs,  con- 
tinuing to  subsist  on  low  yield  agriculture. 
then  the  countryside  would  become  the  scene 
of  social  tensions  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots.  Similarly  if  high  yields  and  quick 
profits  and  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  labour  prob- 
lems induces  rich  farmers  to  undertake  crash 
raechsnlsailon.  it  would  drive  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  countryside  to  the  al- 
ready choked  cities.  In  the  Indian  country- 
side which  already  has  a  landless  populaUon 
larger  than  the  total  population  of 
Britain,  this  could  produce  acute  con- 
flicts: alternately  It  could  also  create  divi- 
sions between  a  prosperous  countryside  and 
overpspulated.  decaying  cities.  However, 
since  the  new  seeds  are  labour-intensive,  a 
proper  mix  between  mechanisation  and  man- 
power utilisation  is  possible,  given  imagina- 
Uve  planning. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion the  new  seeds  will  thrive  only  in  tbone 
areaj  which  are  blest  with  soil  and  water 
sultAbte  to  them  This  could  produce  uneven 
development  of  various  regions  of  a  country. 
To  overcome  this,  constant  research,  and 
development  of  new  secd.-^.  which  grow  In 
hardy  soils,  is  necessary  Brown  believes  that 
th«  modern  day  multmatlonal  agribusiness 
corporations  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  this  transfer  of  technology  across  fron- 
Herf 

Pood  prices  are  Uke'.y  to  become  another 
tendenUoui  issue  as  farmers,  grown  power- 
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fui  with  rising  incomes,  become  a  forceful 
political  lobby.  If  prices  are  set  to  please  the 
farmer  the  city  dweller  will  suffer:  If  they 
ore  set  too  low  the  farmer  will  lose  the  incen- 
tive to  Invest  In  the  ingredients  needed  to 
exploit  the  new  seeds. 

CASH    INSTIAO    OF    GKAIN 

Also,  as  the  new  technology  spreads,  and 
demand  for  fertilizer  rises  steeply,  even  those 
countries  with  their  own  fertilizer  manufac- 
turing capacity  wlU  have  to  spend  more  and 
more  foreign  exchange  on  imports  of  fertil- 
izer raw  materials  they  are  scarce  in  (India 
for  instance  will  have  to  import  all  of  Its 
needs  of  potash,  sulphur  and  phosphate  rock 
and  some  quantities  of  petroleum  1 .  One  solu- 
tion could  l>e  to-day's  food  donor  countries 
agreeing  to  convert  what  they  now  provide  In 
the  form  of  grain  into  cash  aid.  but  it  is 
doubtful  If  these  donors  will  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  make  that  shift. 

Pmally  there  are  the  chonges  in  world 
trade  patterns  that  will  occur  when  more 
and  more  of  to-day's  food  deficit  countries 
become  to-morrow's  surplus  countries.  Unless 
there  Is  an  orderly  sharing  of  world  agricul- 
tural markets  between  the  rich  and  the  pocr. 
a  serious  trade  confrontation  could  take 
place.  The  outlook  here  is  not  too  bright  be- 
cause the  countries  of  Europe,  and  Japctn. 
today  live  behind  highly  proiecUve  agricul- 
tural barriers,  resolved  to  live  on  high  cost. 
indigenous  production  to  feed  their  subjects 
rather  than  let  in  cheaper  agricultural  prod- 
ucu  from  outside  Being  rich  they  are  also 
able  to  subsidise  exports  and  thus  depress 
world  prices  to  the  disadvantage  of  countries 
which  rely  solely  on  agricultural  export  earn- 
ings. Japan  is  a  glaring  example  With  an  In- 
lemal  support  price  of  M30  (RS.  3.150)  for 
a  ton  of  rice  i triple  the  world  market  price). 
Jopan  has  not  only  closed  its  rice  market  to 
the  outside  world  but  even  subsidises  exports 
of  its  high  cost  rice 

Browns  solution  to  this  problem  Is  an  ac- 
cord between  the  rich  countries  designed  to 
help  the  poor  countries  enter  the  world 
market  with  this  newly  surplus  food  prod- 
ucu.  Under  this  accord,  each  rich  country. 
depending  on  its  Gross  National  Product. 
trade  balance  and  general  economic  well- 
t>elng.  would  agree  to  take  out  of  food 
production  a  certain  part  of  its  food  produc- 
ing acreage.  This  arrangement  would  not 
only  open  up  markeu  for  the  produce  of  the 
poor  countries,  but  also  enable  the  con- 
sumer.s  in  the  rich  countries  to  obtain  food 
at  prices  much  lower  than  they  are  now 
paying- 
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THK  OaiXN  REVOLtmoN — Sexds  op 

iKSTASXLmr? 

(By  M.  V.  Kamath) 

Washinctom. — Seeds  of  change,  says  Mr. 
Lester  Brown  in  probably  the  most  quietly 
relevant  book  of  the  decade,  may  weU  pro?* 
to  be  the  seeds  of  instability.  This  warning, 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  of  general 
euphoria  over  the  so-called  green  revolution. 
needs  to  be  made,  that  It  Is  offered  by  a 
practical  scholar  who  In  many  significant 
ways  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  revolution,  gives  It  credi- 
bility That  It  Is  made  In  good  faith  and, 
what  is  more,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  alre:idy  achieved,  gives  It  its  special 
Importance. 

Mr.  Lester  Bro»-n's  credentials  are  impres- 
sive. He  has  had  a  front  row  seat  in  the 
hUtonc  drama  of  hlgh-yleldlng  cereals  giv- 
ing hungry  men  the  world  over  their  first 
glimmer  of  hope.  He  worked  with  the  US. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man, >is  adviser  on  foreign  agricultural 
policy,  later,  fcr  three  years,  he  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Service,  the  technical  assistance  arm  of 
the  U.8  Department  of  A^rrlcuUure.  He  saw 
the  birth  of  the  green  revolution  and  has 
watched  Its  remarkable  progress  Uke  a  con- 
c«med  midwife  and  in  thU  perceptive  book 


discusses  why  It  became  poaslble,  what  mad* 
It  click  and  what  pitfalla  it  may  have  to 
face. 

WAKNINO 

The  devrtoping  coimtrlea  can  ignore  his 
warnings  only  at  their  peril.  As  Mr.  Eugene 
R.  Black,  former  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  remarks  in  his  foreword  to  the  book: 
■SkJUfully  handled  In  the  seventies,  the 
green  revolution  can  become  the  vehicle  for 
eliminating  most  of  the  malnutrition  and 
hunger  that  now  cripple  half  the  people  on 
this  planet  and  for  providing  millions  of  new 
Jobs  in  the  countryside.  Poorly  managed,  the 
new  seeds  and  their  associated  technologies 
could  displace  millions  In  the  countryside, 
forcing  them  Into  the  already  overcrowded 
cities". 

That  should  be  warning  enough.  Let  it  be 
said  that  neither  Mr.  Block,  nor  Mr.  Brown, 
is  a  professional  pessimist  or  sees  everything 
in  dark  colours.  Not  for  a  moment  does  Mr. 
Brown  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievements  of  the  developing  countries. 
What  they  have  succeeded  in  doing,  he  says, 
"makes  the  earlier  agricultural  take-offs  tn 
the  United  States  and  Japan  seem  minor  by 
comparison".  But  he  reminds  them  at  the 
same  time  that  had  the  high-yielding  seeds 
been  developed  a  decade  eorller  "it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  a  revoluUon  -vould  have  occurred". 
The  developing  nations  then  were  Just  not 
ripe  "psychologically"  to  take  part  in  the 
procets 

But  are  they  now,  despite  their  apparent 
success?  Mr.  Brown  Is  not  sure.  And  his 
doubts  are  based  on  valid  reasons. 

First,  he  says,  the  new  seeds  and  excep- 
tionally favourable  farm  prices  ore  having 
an  effect  on  irrigation  strategies.  The  spread 
of  multiple  cropping  Is  already  "profoundly 
altering  the  way  of  life  In  the  countryside. 
divorcing  It  from  the  traditional  seasonal 
crop  cycle  which  dictated  not  only  planting 
and  harvesting  times,  but  the  timing  of  reli- 
gious festi^-ais.  weddings  and  a  host  of  other 
social  events  as  well". 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  In  Mysore. 
the  farmers  are  working  round  the  year, 
growing  three  crops  of  corn  every  I4  months, 
thus  upsetting  ancient  rhythms  of  life  and 
finding  that  their  planting  dates  change 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  How  ntll  this 
affect  the  totality  of  man's  being  In  a  given 
social  environment? 

POOD    SUPPLT 

A^n,  multlcropping  Is  based  on  the  avsU- 
ablllty  of  water  How  Is  this  going  to  be 
assured  as  over  the  years,  population  pres- 
sures increase?  Mr.  Brown,  pertinently,  has 
on  answer  to  this  one.  '"Hie  efftciency  of 
water  use."  he  says,  'will  ultimately  deter- 
mme  to  a  lar^  degree  the  food  supply  per 
person.  Increasingly,  the  lack  of  water,  rather 
than  of  land,  is  limiting  food  production.  We 
must,  therefore,  begin  to  concern  ourselves 
more  with  man :  water  ratios  and  less  with 
man:  land  ratios". 

Secondly,  he  says,  "centurlee  of  technologi- 
cal progress  are  being  compressed  into  dec- 
ades and.  in  some  extreme  cases  (as  In 
India),  into  years.  Herein  lies  the  trauma  of 
the  agricultural  revolution." 

But  this  is  the  least  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  green  revolution.  Mr,  Brown's  main 
worry  Is  that  "while  man  breeds  new  wheats, 
nature  breeds  new  rusts  and  occasionally  she 
spawns  virulent  ones  that  can  attack  vari- 
eties that  had  t>een  resistant  to  those  pre- 
viously prevalent".  Are  our  research  laclliOes 
equipped  to  meet  this  possible  menace? 
What,  God  forbid,  is  the  answer,  should  this 
happen  In  the  Immediate  future?  Are  de- 
veloping nations,  particularly  India  which 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  plant  new  varieties 
over  vast  tracts  of  land.  In  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  aftermath  of  a  maslve  crop  failure? 
"Traditional  agriculture",  says  Mr.  Brown. 
"maintains  a  certain  level  of  productivity  In- 
dependent of  research  efforts,  but  the  produc- 
tivity levels  of  modem  agriculture  would  de- 


cline rapidly  if  agricultural  research  were 
discontinued." 

What  gives  Mr.  Brown's  work  tU  peculiar 
relevance  is  the  fact  that  he  anticipates 
problems  and  prescribes  possible  solutions. 
which  Is  the  Job  of  the  true  expert.  He  Is 
rightly  disturbed  at  the  thought  that  the 
agricultural  revolution  may  tiecome  a  one- 
shot  affair,  "Just  on  event,  a  kind  of  tech- 
nological Camelot,  that  will  be  remembered 
only  for  what  might  have  been,  rather  than 
tor  what  actually  happened."  Are  the  de- 
veloping nations  doing  oU  they  con.  for  in- 
stance, to  meet  the  possible  threat  of  plant 
epidemics? 

This  la  not  an  instance  of  crying  wolf. 
Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  the  threat  of  dis- 
ease la  "particularly  acute"  In  the  case  of  the 
34  million  acres  of  hlgh-yioldlng  cereals  In 
Asia  planted  largely  with  exogenoxis  varieties. 
Even  worse  he  reminds  us.  Is  the  case  of  rice, 
which,  because  it  Is  grown  densely  In  a 
warmer,  molster  environment  is  "ideally 
suited  for  plant  epidemics  and  Infectatlon  of 
pests,  much  as  similar  crowding  does  In 
human  society".  If  the  "new  technologies"  ore 
mismanaged,  surely  as  night  follows  the  day, 
they  can  displace  rural  populations,  driving 
them  into  the  cities — and  Calcutta  is  a 
reminder  of  what  could  happen. 

But  what  If  all  goes  well,  the  new  varieties 
Indeed  prove  rust  resistant  and  research 
keeps  up  with  nature's  caprices?  What  we 
will  then  be  faced  with,  warns  Mr.  Brawn,  ore 
"second  generation"  problems.  Siu:h  as  one. 
Obviously,  Is  the  problem  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  wealth  that  is  created. 
Can  any  country  expect  to  keep  the  landless 
labourer  at  bey  with  a  small  percentage  of 
Its  fanning  community  raking  In  all  the 
shekels? 

A  second.  Is  the  aa-yet  very  imperfectly 
understood  but  nonetheless  menacing  prob- 
lem Is  of  ecological  imbalance  created  by  the 
use  of  pesticides  and  other  plant  protectors. 

LABOUR     POBCE 

A  third  Is  the  "labour  force  explosion" 
caused  by  the  fruition  of  research  on  life- 
saving  drugs  in  the  'fifties  and  early  'sixties. 
Babies  bom  then  are  now  coming  into  the 
labour  market  and  the  food -population  prob- 
lem of  the  'sixties  Is  becoming  the  employ- 
ment-population problem  of  the  'seventies. 
How  are  the  developing  nauons  to  provide 
Jobs  for  the  newest  batch  of  hopeful  unem- 
ployed? 

As  Mr.  Brown  sees  it.  If  these  millions  of 
young  people  are  not  able  to  find  Jobs,  they 
could  pose  "an  even  greater  threat  to  peace 
and  stability  than  did  the  threat  of  famine 
in  the  sixties."  ' 

If  the  Irony  of  the  likely  problems  created 
by  overabundance  has  not  Impressed  Itself 
on  the  developed  countries,  it  Is  because 
some  changes  are  too  fast  for  nations  to 
adjust  themselves  to.  One  answer  to  the 
problem  of  over-production,  according  to 
Mr.  Brown,  la  for  the  richer  countries  to  cut 
back  on  their  food  production.  The  United 
States  bos  already  done  so.  diverting  almost 
a  seventh  of  its  cropland  to  non-productive 
uses  and  Mr.  Brown  would  like  others,  espe- 
cially Japan,  which  Is  the  natural  market 
tor  the  produce  of  South-East  Asian  coun- 
tries, to  follow  suit. 

The  Japanese  rice  market,  once  open  to 
Imports  from  East  Asia,  Is  as  closed  today 
to  the  outside  world  as  was  Japanese  society 
Itself  prior  to  the  visit  of  Admiral  Perry  a 
century  ago.  With  an  Internal  support  price 
of  »4ao  a  ton.  nearly  triple  the  current  world 
market  price.  Japan,  says  Mr.  Brown,  "Is 
perhaps  the  most  flagrant  violator  of  the 
laws  of  comparative  advantage  of  any  cereal 
producing  country".  Not  only  Is  Japan  no 
longer  an  Importer.  It  is  now  subsidising  ex- 
ports of  rice,  thus  severely  depressing  prices 
m  the  world  market  for  countries  that  must 
moke  their  living  from  rice  exporu.  How 
can  Japan  be  made  accountable   for  this? 
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Mr.  Brown  suggests  a  conference,  perhaps 
convened  by  the  Worid  Bank,  of  all  the  rich 
oountries — Including  members  of  the  ESC — 
designed  to  work  out  a  plan  for  shoring  the 
excess  productive  capacity.  The  focus  of 
the  conference,  he  says,  abould  be  ways  of 
helping  the  poor  countries  to  eater  worid 
markets  with  their  new  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

In  making  this  excellent  and  entirely 
reasonable  suggestion  Mr.  Brown  anticipates 
the  PeterwKi  report.  But  then  Mr.  Brown, 
In  the  years  to  oome,  would  have  been  seen 
to  have  made  many  excellent  and  reason- 
able suggestions.  If  the  richer  countries  will 
listen  to  him.  the  poorer  countries  In  their 
turn  may  listen  to  the  rich  sermonlzlDg  on 
how  they  should  order  their  economies.  Mr. 
Brown  approvingly  quotes  Bcrtolt  Brechfs 
powerful  lines  from  The  Threepenny  Opera: 

Nov  all  you  gentlemen  toho  wtih  to  lead 
us. 

To  teach  ua  to  desist  from  morial  tin. 

Your  prior  obligation  U  to  feed  i*i; 

When  we've  had  out  lunch,  your  preaching 
can  begin.  (The  Times  of  India.  News 
Service.) 

(Dagens  Nyheter  Torsdagen  den  3  JuU  19701 
The  Gbtem  RcvoLtmoH 

We  con  regard  the  food  supply  of  the  world 
durmg  the  next  few  decades  with  optimism 
according  to  Marian  Radetikl.  who  here  re- 
views "Seeds  of  Change",  by  Lester  Brown. 
The  development  of  agriculture  through, 
among  others,  the  introduction  of  new  kinds 
of  rice  and  wheat  has  meant  a  veritable 
revolution  In  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Seeds  of  Change,  by  Lester  Brown  ( 

Paperback,  New  Tork  1970,  (3.50)  Is  the  flrot 
summorlaed  analysLs  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  agriculture 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  new  hlgh-yleldlng  t>-pes  of  rice  and 
wheat.  As  late  as  1967.  after  two  unfavorable 
monsoons  In  the  south  of  Asia  and  with  the 
American  wheat  reserves  practically  ex- 
hausted, a  world-wide  food  crisis  seemed  im- 
minent. Smce  then,  a  virtual  revolution  has 
taken  place  and  the  development  points  to- 
wards an  extensive,  even  embarrassing,  cereal 
surplus  situation.  It  was  first  of  all.  the  pur- 
poseful and  long-range  effort  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Poimdatlon  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  agricultural  technology, 
adapted  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  we  consider  the  historj-  of  foreign  old. 
Rockefeller's  contribution  will  most  definite- 
ly be  thought  of  as  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant events  of  the  1960'5  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  increased  need  for  cereals,  new  types 
of  wheat  and  rice  were  spread  to  a  number 
of  countries  from  research  institutes  in 
Mexico  and  the  PhUlppmes.  The  spreading 
speed  is  impressive.  In  1966.  17000  hectares 
(1  hectre  equals  a'j  acres)  were  planted  to 
the  new  types  of  cereals.  In  1967  the  figure 
hod  grown  to  2.2  miljons  and  had  reached 
15.5  mlljon  hectares  In  19S9.  the  last  year  for 
which  data  were  avaUoble.  The  green  revo- 
lution has  obtained  a  firm  foothold  m  such 
countries  as  India.  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  the 
Philippines  and  is  rapidly  advancing  across 
national  and  contmentol  boundaries. 

LABOB    SHOBTACE 

Revolution  is  a  projjer  term  for  what  is 
taking  place,  because  the  new  rice  and  wheat 
require  an  entirely  different  production  orga- 
nisation coupled  with  anlflclol  fertilizers  and 
constant  water  supply.  Despite  larger  ex- 
penditures, the  farmer  Is  able  to  reach  an  in- 
come level  that  was  previously  inconceivable. 

In  I9S8.  the  Indian  former's  net  Income 
per  one  hectare  of  land  planted  to  tradl- 
tlonol  types  of  cereals  was  estimated  at  about 
•37  00,  but  at  1156.00  by  application  of  the 
new  method.  In  Eost  Pakistan  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  rice  were  $06  and  360. 
To  obtain  best  results,  the  new  cereals  re- 
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quire  co&slderubly  much  more  care.  Employ- 
ment In  agriculture  has  therefore  risen  no- 
ticeably In  the  places  reached  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Labor  shortage  Is  naw  appearing  here 
and  there  In  North  India,  with  higher  wages 
for  the  poorest  as  a  result.  The  growth  pe- 
riods ore  generally  shorter,  which  moke*  mors 
crops  per  year  possible  and  with  that  o  more 
constant  employment  rote  during  the  year. 

India  and  Pakistan,  t>oth  co\uitries  In 
which  need  is  crucial  and  which  only  a  tew 
years  ago  hod  to  depend  on  massive  Imports, 
today  talk  about  self-eufBclency  and  even 
eqrart  before  1975.  India's  wheat  crop  re- 
mained at  10  to  12  tons  during  the  period 
1960-67,  rcee  In  1068  to  16  mlljon  tons  and 
to  IB  mlljon  tons  in  1969.  Por  Pakistan  the 
growth  rate  has  been  equally  great  propor- 
tionally for  wheat  and  rice  production. 

The  small  farmer,  who  bod  prodxiced  only 
for  his  own  consumption  before.  Is  Irresisti- 
bly drawn  into  the  market  economy.  Now  he 
bos  surpluses  and  therefore  asks  for  other 
consumer  articles.  Market  contacts  influence 
and  change  his  habits.  He  is  more  susceptible 
to  modernisation.  Constant  water  supply  is  a 
criterion  for  the  green  revolution.  Saving  on 
the  port  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  formers  haa 
spread  like  wildfire  and  the  funds  ore  being 
Invested  In  hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  wells 
and  dlesel  pumps.  The  effects  on  the  small 
industries  will  of  course  be  considerable. 

tTNEVEN    IKCOME    DXSTaiBtTTlON 

But  the  sky  is  not  all  blue.  Today  the  revo- 
lution makes  more  employment  possible. 
But  if  the  wages  rise,  agricultural  mechSQUts- 
tlon  will  follow.  Unemployment  will  then 
speed  up  the  big  city  proletorlaation,  accom- 
panied by  social  problems.  A  large  group  of 
morglnal  formers,  who  for  different  reasons 
ore  unable  to  take  port  in  the  new  system, 
will  be  un8*le  to  compete  when  the  cereal 
prices  ore  reduced.  Tenant  formeis  will  lose 
their  leases  when  the  landowners  discover 
the  profitability  of  the  new  methodis.  Brown 
hints  that  the  londholding  conditions  in 
Latin  America  might  explain  why  the  green 
revolution  has  had  difficulties  getting  o  foot- 
hold in  that  continent.  Without  active  meas- 
ures the  new  technology  might  contribute 
to  an  even  more  uneven  wage  distribution 
between  the  different  population  groups  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Many  people, 
who  now  are  drawn  into  the  green  revolution 
will  see  their  expectations  frustrated.  The 
rice  and  cereal  prices  are  already  declining. 
The  Increased  production  will  not  lead  to 
proportionately  higher  income.  The  problem 
recurs  at  the  national  level.  When  oountry 
otter  oountry  becomes  eelf-sufllcient.  export 
poeslblliUes  diminish.  C-oimtries.  hax-lng  con- 
centrated on  an  intensive  agricultural  de- 
velopment for  export,  will  find  their  invest- 
ments yielding  no  profit  at  the  lower  price 
levels.  Will  the  indtutriolioed  countries 
soften  their  agrlcultuiral  regulations  and  im- 
port more  food  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries? 

A  drastic  reorganlsoilon  of  the  food  orgoni- 
sation  of  the  world  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  central  questions  of  the  1970"3  But 
low  cereal  prices  as  such  ore  of  course  not 
bod.  When  the  prices  drop,  more  cereal  can 
be  used  for  protein  production  through 
breeding  of  chickens  and  other  domestic  oni- 
mols.  Thus,  the  green  revolution  will  not 
only  satisfy,  but  olso  contribute  to  a  higher 
dietary  quality.  Maybe  Pakistan,  rather  than 
the  United  States,  will  become  the  great 
broiler  exporter  of  the  future. 

DANoea  or  cpiosmics 

Along  with  economical  there  ore  also 
biological  problems,  Trodltlonal  groin  types 
have  in  course  of  time  become  resistent  to 
many  plont  diseases.  The  hlgh-yleldlng  types 
are  sensitive  to  new  diseases.  Genetlcolly 
homogeneous  species  on  large  areas  create 
dongers  for  new  disastrous  epidemics  Re- 
seorcb  Is  stUl  going  on.  Ever  new  oiid  ever 
hardier  crossbreeding  has  to  be  worked  out. 
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MtTbe.  after  nU.  Ihe  matter  of  grestMt  Im- 
portAnce  In  regiu-d  to  the  green  reroluUon  u 
that  It  has  shown  the  way  how  to  keep  on 
going  Rice  ana  wheat  are  only  a  heglnnlng. 
Plans  are  mane  for  more  research,  which  l» 
Ukely  to  Include  domestic  anUnaU.  We  view 
the  food  supply  of  the  world  for  the  nest 
few  decides  with  optimism,  at  least  unUl  the 
population  explosion  has  come  to  a  halt. 

Brown  5  BOOK  offers  eitmordlnarlly  eMltlug 
reading  It  is  written  in  a  simple  way.  some- 
tunes  maybe  naively  simple,  as  tor  example 
when  it  tries  to  show  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  eventually  wUl  beneflt  by 
the  green  revolution,  or  when  It  contrasts 
advantages  of  private  enterprise  with  dis- 
advantages of  government  controlled  enter- 
prise. But  these  minor  details  weigh  little 
compared  with  the  Important  material  this 
book  presents  WlU  we  have  a  Swedish  edi- 
tion before  the  end  of  tbe  year? 

FiNANCB  .\N0  DtVH^PMENT 

(By  D.  \V.  Townson) 
The  new  seeds  and  the  new  advances  lu 
agrlciuiur.il  technologies— the  green  revolu- 
tion—m.-.y  eliminate  the  malnutrition  crip- 
pling half  the  people  on  this  planet.  Or  the 
food-production  breakthrough  could  displace 
mUUons  in  the  countryside,  pushing  them 
into  the  crowded  cities. 

In  Serds  of  Cftimje.  an  expansion  of  an 
article  that  appeared  orlglnaUy  in  the  maga- 
zloe  roreijn  Affairs,  Lester  Brown  argues 
that  «rlcuUure  'is  where  the  action  Is"  In 
econotiuc  development  today.  He  points  out 
that  ti-.ls  means  more  than  working  with 
hybrids,  water,  fertilizer,  and  rich-nation 
money.  Agriculture  Is— or  should  be— con- 
cerned with  the  major  problems  facing  man . 
poverty,  population  growth,  unemployment, 
and  the  environment  crlsLi.  as  well  as  hunger. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  raised  on  a  farm  In 
New  Jersey  ihls  boyhood  speciality  was  to- 
matoesl .  was  formerly  with  the  U  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  book  was  written 
under  the  auspices  ot  the  overseas  Develop- 
ment Council,  an  Organlxatlon  which  alms 
to  improve  the  American  peoples  under- 
standing ol  the  problems  ot  development. 

Seeas  of  Change  points  out  the  "tragic 
gap"  between  food  production  and  consump- 
tion m  developmg  nations,  and  new  prob- 
lems arising  from  agriculture's  sudden  leap 
forward.  The  author  argues  that  the  'mira- 
cle" rice  and  wheat  strains  do  not  proTlde 
the  ultimate  solution  to  the  food-population 
problem,  but  that  they  have  bought  time  In 
which  to  seek  n  breakthrough  in  family 
planning  comparable  to  the  breakthrough 
in  plant  breeding. 

The  new  seeds  promise  to  improve  the 
well-l)eing  of  more  people  in  a  shorter  time 
than  any  other  single  technological  advance 
in  hlstorv  "  Mr.  Brown  predicts.  They  are  re- 
placing 'disappointment  and  despair  with 
hope  For  literally  hundreds  of  millions,  they 
can  be  the  key  to  the  door  opening  Into  the 
twentieth  century.  But  that  door  will  open 
only  If  a  sustained  effort  Is  mounted  by  the 
rich  and  poor  countries  together." 

I  From  Buslnesa  Week.  May  30.  1B70| 

SsXDa  or  CUANGc 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

Lester  Brown's  report  on  the  "green  revolu- 
tion" la  encouraging  reading.  Brown,  an 
agTtjnomist  and  economist,  contends  that 
high-yield  rice  and  wheat  seeds  are  turning 
several  developing  countries,  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  PaklstBii,  into  self-sufficient  food 
producers.  But  he  wan^  that  the  green 
revolution  has  merely  bought  time,  perhaps 
15  years,  to  curb  the  population  explosion. 
Otherwise,  "the  stork  will  outrun  the  plow" 
once  again. 

Meanwhile,  to  reap  the  beneBu,  the  de- 
veloping countries  must  create  an  adequate 
f(x>d  marketing  system,  preas  for  land  reform, 
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and  fill  the  new  agricultural  Job*  with  thou- 
sands of  itinerant  peaaanta  who  might  other- 
wise migrate  to  cities.  Brown  also  not*s  that 
prices  of  the  new  grains  will  drop  precip- 
itously unless  the  developing  nations  gain 
access  to  the  highly  protected  grain  mar- 
kets or  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  But. 
temporarily  at  least,  the  green  revolution  is 
Indeed  an  agricultural  miracle. 
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PLATFORM       OP       THE       STEUBEN 

socnrrY  op  America— i»7o-72 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1970 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Steuben 
Society  ot  America  will  hold  its  25th 
biennial  national  convention  in  Mil- 
waukee on  August  16-20.  1972.  under  the 
sponsorslup  ol  its  Milwaukee -based 
chapter. 

At  its  24th  national  convention,  held 
recently  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  the 
Steuben  Society  adopted  the  following 
platform  and  program  for  1970-72: 

PLATTORM    or   THE   STEDMN    SoCirTV    OF 

America— 1970-72 

pbeamble 

In  these  times  of  Increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  ol  newly  enlnnchUed  peo- 
ples and  of  social  and  political  upheaval,  the 
tremendous  challenges  confronting  the 
United  States  of  America  ccanpel  us  to  cham- 
pion the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  passed 
on  to  u3  by  our  forefathers  and  to  afflrm  the 
principles  of  government  rooted  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  and  the  equality  of 
citizens,  no  matter  what  their  race,  color  or 
creed,  and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stotea. 

Wb  condemn  all  attempts  by  all  groups  to 
take  the  law  Into  their  own  bands  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever 

As  all  are  guaranteed  constitutional  rights. 
CivU  Rights  are  Indivisible  and  must  be  ap- 
plied CO  aU  persons  alike. 

Pt^TTOBM 

Firmly  pledged  to  these  convictions,  we 
submit  the  following  Platform  and  Program: 

1.  ooTemment  system; 

I  at  We  reaffirm  our  faith  in.  and  pledge 
our  allegiance  to  the  system  of  government 
as  set  forth  In  our  Constitution:  the  Exec- 
utive, the  Legislative,  and  the  Judiciary, 
each  adhering  to  the  duties  assigned  to  it  by 
the  ConstituUon. 

{b>  We  advocate  that  any  change  in  our 
system  of  government  be  made  by  the  con- 
stitutionally directed  process  of  amendment. 

(c)  We  urge  that  all  concepts  of  an  all- 
powerful  central  govertunent  and  welfare 
state  be  rejected. 

(dt  We  urge  legislation  which  would  re- 
vise the  Electoral  College  System  to  aacure 
Qovemment  by  majority  rule,  and  to  expe- 
dite lU  functioning.  However,  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  designed  to  abolish 
the  Electoral  College. 

(e)  We  advocate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  Executive  international  pacts, 
agreements  and  commitments  subject  to  the 
advice  and  couaent  of  the  Senate,  as  are 
International  treaties. 

<f)  The  Constitution  provides  that  Fed- 
eral Judge*  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  appointed  "by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate."  by  majority 
vote,  'during  good  behavior." 

We  propose  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  terminate  the  appointment  on 
the  Judge's  70th  birthday. 


We  maintain  that  the  Senate  has  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  prescribe  a  standard 
for   •good"  Judicial  "behavior." 

(g)  We  advocate  the  reorganization  of 
governmental  department*  and  bureaus  as 
outlined  by  the  Hoover  Commission  reports. 

(h)  We  favor  a  roll  call  m  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  all  bUls  and  measures  involving 
the  expenditures  of  monies. 

(1)  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Academy  com- 
parable to  the  academies  for  our  Military 
Services,  to  assure  personnel  of  the  highest 
caliber  and  loyalty  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  Diplomatic  Service. 

We  deplore  the  use  of  high-level  diplo- 
matic appointments  as  partisan  political  re- 
wards. 

a.  Communism — subversion: 

<a)  We  propose  to  flgbi  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  communism  and  any  other  form 
of  Hubverslon. 

(b)  We  advocate  the  exclusion  or  dismissal 
of  all  Communlsia  and  other  proponent!  of 
subvenslon  from  public  oltlce  and  any  other 
positions  of  public  trust,  and  endorse  the 
continuance  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

3.  National  defense: 

<a)  We  reaffirm:  Congress  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  or  deploy  the  armed 
forces   for  military   action   In   any   foreign 

country 

(b)  We  advocate  adequate  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  with  the  moat 
sophisticated  weapons.  In  the  event  of  a 
constitutionally  declared  war,  all  resources 
of  the  country  as  well  as  Its  manpower  shall 
be  made  available  as  the  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  We  urge  further  study  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  correct  the  remaining  Injus- 
tices and  to  attract  requisite  manpower 
voluntary  enlistment. 

(d)  We  strongly  urge  the  continuance  of 
reserve  forces  for  the  defense  of  our  Country 
and  that  the  National  Guard  be  continued. 

4  Space  agency: 

We  recommend  that  all  space  planning  and 
development  be  accomplished  within  sound 
budgetary  allotments,  through  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry. 
6.  Foreign  affairs: 

(a>  General:  Conscious  of  the  gravity  of 
world  problems,  we  advocate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment tiTlts  relations  with  other  nations 
pursue  policies  which  embody  these  con- 
cepts: 

{n  The  Interdependence  of  the  free  world. 
of  which  we  form  an  Integral  part,  is  the 
harsh  reality  of  international  life:  however, 
the  unity,  friendship  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  nations  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere should  have  priority  In  United  States 
diplomacy. 

(2)  Admission  to  the  United  Nations  of 
newly  Independent  countries  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  and  rights  of  such 
memberahlp  shall  be  based  upon  national 
stability  and  political  maturity. 

Member  nations  shall  be  denied  a  vote 
during  delinquency  In  payments  of  their 
assessments. 

(9)  The  constitutional  guarantees  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  State*  must  not  be 
surrendered  to  any  supraatate  or  world  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  Foreign  Aid:  We  urge  that  all  au- 
thorleations  and  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid  be  curtailed  and  its  distribution  rigor- 
ously supervised  "on  the  spot"  In  the  nations 
receiving  such  aid.  No  aid  shall  be  given 
Communist  or  communist -con  trolled  na- 
tions, or  nations  falling  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  to  solve  lU  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems. 

Expropriation  of  American  property  with- 
out equiuble  compensation  shall  dlsquality 
recipients  from  such  aid.  The  principle  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  property  shall  not  be 
bargained  away  In  International  agreements. 


<c)  Self -DetermlnaUon :  We  advocate  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  pursue 
lu  traditional  policy  of  giving  moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many and  all  other  nations  which  have  been 
partitioned  and  are  striving  to  reunite  un- 
der the  age-old  law  of  aelf-determlnatlon. 

We  endorse  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

(d)  Common  Market: 

(1)  We  favor  cloae  cooperation  with  the 
Eiuopean  Common  Market.  However,  should 
the  Common  Market  take  any  action  pre- 
judicial to  any  segment  of  our  economy,  we 
recommend  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  such  supportive  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  our  competitive  position. 

(2)  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mon Market  in  our  own  hemisphere  to  ob- 
tain the  potentials  Inherent  in  a  Common 
Market. 

it)  Metric  System:  As  an  instrument  of 
Industrial  and  commercial  efBclency.  we  ad- 
vocate adoption  of  the  Metric  System. 

6.  Immigration: 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  immigration 
laws  must  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  and  all  of  Us  people  and  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  be 
amended  to  correct  present  Inadequacies 
therein,  so  as  to  achieve  the  intended  goal 
of  thl£  legislation. 

7.  Taxation: 

We  believe  that  current  methods  of  tax- 
ation are  confiscatory  and  tend  toward  the 
destruction  of  our  free  Institutions:  there- 
fore we  advocate  that  studies  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  tax  s>-stems  be  expedited  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  tax  structure. 

8-  Currency  and  balance  budget : 

(a)  We  advocate  a  return  to  sound  fiscal 
policies  directed  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency  and 
constant  sjipraisal  of  administrative  opera- 
tions directed  toward  economy  and  increased 
efficiency  in  government  functions. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  national  debt 
be  amortized  annually. 

(c)  We  advocate  a  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective plan  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
curb  inflation. 

B.  Government  sutjstdles: 

<a)  We  believe  that  the  granting  of  aub- 
fetdles  should  not  be  made  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral policy.  Consequently,  we  advocate  that 
existing  subsidies,  except  where  required  for 
defense  purposes  or  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion, be  eliminated  in  an  orderly  manner  so 
that  our  domestic  production  and  markets 
will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  United  SUtes  "Coun- 
terpart Funds  •  be  made  available  at  low  ex- 
change rates  to  Americans  traveling  or  stay- 
ing m  countries  where  such  funds  exist. 

10.  Government  employment — Civil  Serv- 
ice: 

la)  We  believe  that  government  service 
should  be  fostered  as  a  carrer. 

(b)  Qualifications  for  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Civil  Service  Ju- 
nsdlcilon  sliould  be  based  on  merit  only. 

(c)  We  advocate  that  any  public  servant 
who  under  oath  shall  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  or  her  loyalty  to  this  Na- 
tion, shall  be  suspended  and  his  or  her  re- 
muneration shaU  cease. 

<d)  Official  In  positions  of  policy-making 
power  shall  not  be  protected  by  elvU  service 
status. 

(e)  We  vigorously  oppose  the  weakening  of 
the  present  provisions  of  the  Batch  Act  as  it 
applies  to  government  employees. 

1 1 .  Veterans : 

We  advocate  that  veterans  receive  adequate 
care  from  our  Government  for  service-con- 
nected dtaablUtles  and  appropriate  assistance 
to  qualify  for  civilian  pursuits  upon  discharge 
from  military  service. 

13.  Business,  capital  and  labor; 

(a)  We  advocate  fair  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  laws  designed  to  prevent  monopoly 
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and  restraint  of  trade,  by  capital  and  tabor. 
The  ability  of  small  business  to  compete  in  a 
free  market  must  be  preserved. 

^b)  We  believe  that  the  Incentive  and  in- 
itiative of  the  individual  must  be  encouraged, 
and  that  Government  should  not  compete 
with  private  Industry. 

(ci  We  maintain  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  labor  and  management  dis- 
charge their  responslblliUes  to  achieve  in- 
dustrial peace  and  maximum  efficiency  in 
production  in  order  to  halt  the  wage-price 
spiral,  and  to  enable  the  Umted  States  to 
compete  with  other  countries  for  world 
trade. 

td)  We  advocate  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment take  more  effective  measures  to  retain 
employees  whose  Jobs  may  be  abolished 
through  automation. 

(e)  We  advocate  legislation  to  set  up 
binding  arbitration  procedure  in  all  cases 
where  lat>or  and  management  have  failed  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  order  to  prevent 
anv  work  stoppages  affecting  vital  public 
needs  national  defense,  or  any  federal,  sute 
or  municipal  goverrmaent  operations.  Public 
employees  who  have  agreed  not  to  strike  as 
a  condition  ol  their  employment,  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  strike  and  shall  be  dis- 
charged for  doing  so, 

(f  1  We  favor  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  m  Federal  district  courts. 

complaints  should  have  the  alternative 
right  to  present  their  own  cases,  or  to  have 
local  US.  attorneys  present  them. 

13.  Education: 

(a)  We  oppose  any  attempt  at  Federal 
control  of  education  via  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  stale  faces  a  serious  challenge  by  Federal 
aid  to  parochial  schools. 

(b)  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  Is 
essential  lor  completion  of  sclenUflc  courses 
m  most  of  our  educational  insUtutlons.  ai^d 
for  cultural,  sclenUflc,  political  and  economic 
Intercourse  among  nations.  Among  the  for- 
eign languages,  the  study  ol  German  Is  a 
most  critical  need  and  should  be  more  ef- 
fectively encouraged. 

ici  We  believe  that  school  hooks  treaUng 
ot  historical  and  cultural  subjects  should  be 
based  upon  accurate  unbiased  research.  We 
advocate  that  courses  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  clvU  government  be 
required  subjects  in  the  curricula  ol  all  our 
Institutions  ot  learnmg. 

We  condemn  all  attempts  to  use  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  furthering  of  pri- 
vate Interests  or  for  propagation  of  Ideas 
subversive  to  our  form  of  government.  We 
advocate  the  continued  study  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  organisations  of 
the  manifold  problems  facing  youth  today 

<di  We  favor  the  restoration  of  voluntary 
prayers  In  the  schools. 

14.  Social  security: 

la)  We  advocate  that  funds  collected  un- 
der the  social  Security  Act  be  ear-marked 
and  used  exclusively  in  payment  of  social 
security  benefits. 

lb)  We  advocate  that  social  security  bene- 
fits be  paid  to  all  those  entitled  thereto, 
regardless  of  any  other  Income. 

<c)  We  favor  tie  voluntary  medical  Insur- 
ance plan.  Any  extension  of  either  the  fields 
and/or  scope  of  coverage  beyond  the  present 
law  must  be  on  a  self-sustaining  sound 
financial  basis. 

(d)  We  advocate  the  Inclusion  of  Chiro- 
practic services  under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare 
section  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

15.  Public  health,  safety,  narcotics  and 
drugs: 

(a)  We  urge  more  stringent  laws  to  con- 
trol the  import,  manufactxire  and  traffic  in 
narcotics  and  hallucinatory  drugs. 

Maxlmtun  penalties  must  be  made  manda- 
tory for  the  criminal  "pusher." 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decision  make  a 
new  approach  necessary  to  the  effective 
apprehension,  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
the  violator. 
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{b)  We  advocate  a  comprehensive  program 
of  education  on  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and 
said  drugs.  We  should  modernize  and  hu- 
manize our  Federal  laws,  so  the  victimized 
addicts  may  receive  medical  treatment,  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation. 

(0)  We  propose  that  maximum  precau- 
tions be  exerciaed  in  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  agenu  In  products  intended  for 
public  use  or  consumption.  We  urge  con- 
tinued measures  to  effectuate  the  objectives 
of  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

(d)  We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
intensify  its  efforts  In  cooperation  with  the 
SUtes  to  eUminate  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  aU  bodies  of  water. 

(e)  We  favor  the  establishment  of  region- 
al medical  programs  to  combat  the  major 
Illnesses,  such  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
others. 

(f)  We  advocate  the  passage  of  more  ef- 
fective laws  to  deal  with  the  manufacture. 
possession,  transportation  and  use  ol  bombs. 
"molotov  cocktails,"  and  all  other  explosive 
devices. 

16.  Conservation: 

(a)  We  favor  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  effective  control  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  their  sound  utilization 
for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
people. 

(b)  We  advocate  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  protecting  our  National  Park,  all 
bodies  of  water,  forests  and  all  other  natural 
resources  affecting  our  national  economy.  We 
urge  the  preservation  and  protection  of  our 
monuments. 

17.  Historic  preservation: 

The  enhancement  and  protection  of  places 
which  remind  us  of  our  heritage  are  matters 
of  government  concern  and  Itirther  provi- 
sion therefore  should  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress for  such  preservation. 


ON  COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

or    NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  S.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  the 
eve  of  Columbus  Day.  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute, not  only  to  the  great  navicaior. 
Christopher  Columbus,  but  to  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry 
who  on  Columbus  Day  we  also  honor 

In  my  State  of  New  York,  Columbus 
Day  is  set  aside  as  an  official  holiday. 
This  has  been  done  not  only  to  mark 
the  date  that  great  Italian  discovered 
this  continent,  but  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  from  Italy  who  emigrated  to 
these  shores,  and  to  their  descendants. 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants.  The 
cultural  landscape  of  America  is  a  vast 
mosaic  created  from  the  melding  of 
many  cultures  and  many  customs  from 
many  lands.  Each  national  group  has 
left  its  mark.  Each  has  stamped  the 
fabric  of  our  society  with  its  own  im- 
print. Of  these  none  has  been  richer 
than  the  Italian. 

Like  the  rest  of  America,  the  28th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
here  in  Washington,  has  benefited  by 
the  work,  the  loyalty,  the  dedication, 
and  the  color  of  these  fine  people.  In 
business,  in  the  professions,  in  our  polit- 
ical life,  they  are  leaders.  They  have 
fought  In  our  wars.  They  have  helped 
build  our  Nation. 
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As  our  great  berlUge,  the  very  per- 
sonaUly  and  feel  that  is  America,  has 
been  so  influenced  by  their  work,  their 
social,  and  spiritual  contribution.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  anyone  to  estimate  what 
we  would  have  been  without  them.  We 
can  only  know  that  we  all  would  have 
been  poorer. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Columbus  Day  affords  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  even  a  weak 
tribute  to  these  fine  people.  As  we  all 
owe  them  so  much,  I  feel  I  can  do  not 


FIRST  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  FOB 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nzw  autpsHiu 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  9,  1970 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
order  of  business  for  the  new  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  redetermination  of  some 
of  the  Warren  court's  first  amendment 
decisions  that  have  been  the  source  of 
much  of  the  inflammatory  and  provoca- 
tive advocacy  of  violence  of  late.  The 
first  amendment  is  not  a  Ucense  to  peo- 
ple to  go  aroimd  urging  others  to  throw 
firebombs  or  commit  violence.  It  was 
never  intended  to  legalize  the  publica- 
tion of  pamphlets  instructing  people 
how  to  make  bombs  and  molotov  cock- 
tails m  a  framework  ot  incitement. 

There  are  and  there  should  be  reason- 
able limitations  on  the  so-called  right 
of  free  speech  In  this  country.  Speech 
inciting  to  riot  or  advocating  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  ought  not 
to  be  lawful  in  this  or  any  civlliied  land. 
Jerry  Rubins  "KiU  your  parents"  and 
William  Kunstlers  Go  ahead  and  com- 
mit arson  if  your  grievances  arent  met" 
are  specific  examples. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  a  recent  article  by  Alland 
Brownfeld  In  Roll  Call  magazine: 

TBK  B1otmajci:B3 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
Amcncuu  no  longer  doubt  that  mere 
exlstft  a  serious  threat  to  domestic  tranqull- 
iiS  on  the  part  of  political  eitremliti.  The 
planned  campaign  ot  terror  against  the  po- 
lice. pracUced  by  Black  Panthers,  and  the 
campaign  to  deatory  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions, earned  forth  by  the  Students  lor  a 
Democratic  Society  and  other  eltremlsts  or- 
ganizations, have  Anally  convinced  even  the 
most  skeptical  Uberal.  who  once  defended 
such  groupe,  that  something  dangermis  to 
democracy  is  In  the  works. 

The  wanton  murder  of  policemen  in  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia,  the  bombing  of  a 
campus  building  at  the  University  of  WU- 
coniln  and  the  accompanying  death  of  a 
graduate  student,  the  riots  which  have 
shaken  our  major  urban  area* — all  of  these 
events  have,  unfortunately,  been  viewed  as 
disparate,  dlsorganljied  expressions  of  griev- 
ances against  either  the  university,  the  po- 
lice, the  landlord,  or  the  society  In  general 
Those  who  have  advanced  the  view  that 
such  violence  has  been  planned  and  orga- 
nized by  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  very  fabric  ot  our  society 
have  been  labeled  "eRremlats."  We  must  do 
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more  -Itotenlng"  to  student  eitiemlats.  black 
militants,  and  othen  devoted  to  disruption, 
they  have  told  us.  In  the  meantime  violence 
has  mounted,  bombings  have  Increased,  uni- 
versities have  closed,  and  the  threat  to  the 
future  remains  ominous. 

The  most  Important  book  written  thus  far 
on  the  subject  of  urban  and  campus  violence 
and  disorders  wUl  be  published  this  month. 
■The  Riot  Makers"  (Arlington  House.  111701 
by  Eugene  Methvin.  an  Associate  Editor  ot 
the  ■  Readeri  Digest."  Is  a  masterful  work, 
completely  documented  with  names,  dates, 
and  tacts.  No  one  who  reads  this  book  will 
doubt  that  we  lace  a  concert«d  effort  at  rev- 
olution. Hopetully.  It  will  be  read  by  those 
who  make  light  of  our  current  rash  of  vio- 
lence before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  not  which  shook  Newark,  New  Jersey 
in  1967.  for  example,  was  no  accident.  It  was 
carefully  planned.  The  cryatalluang  torce  ar- 
rtved  m  Newark  In  the  summer  ot  1»64. 
SJIS  sent  a  group  ot  organlaers  there. 
headed  by  Its  chief  founder  and  Ideological- 
tactical  sparkplug.  Tom  Bayden.  By  1967. 
Methvin  points  out.  Just  three  weeks  before 
the  Newark  riot,  S.DS.  national  secretary 
Gregory  Calvert  boasted  that  "We  are  work- 
ing to  build  a  guerrilla  torce  In  an  tirban 
environment.  We  are  actively  organizing 
sedition  "  By  1968.  Tom  Hayden  was  able  to 
cliUm  that  "We  had  taken  control  lelectoral) 
of  the  major  offices  in  the  community  acuon 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  there."  Methvin 
explains  clearly  the  manner  In  which  federal 
funds  were  used  to  foment  violence. 

The  campaign  ot  agitation  against  the 
police  m  Newark  can  be  gauged  Indirectly. 
In  two  short  years,  assaults  on  policemen  In 
Newark's  streets  doubled,  from  S2  In  196*  to 
187  In  1966  The  antl-poUce  campaign  also 
immoblllaed  the  police  department  In  a 
crucial  and  ultimately  deadly  way  As  Police 
Commissioner  Domlnlck  A.  Spina  later  told 
the  New  Jersey  Governor's  commission  In 
explanation  of  his  department's  total  lack 
ot  preparation  tor  cllvll  dlaordera.  he  pur- 
poesly  refused  to  Institute  not  training 
Why?  He  (eared  the  antl-pollce  propagandists 
would  have  a  fleld  day.  Spina  wired  President 
Johnson  and  his  OEO.  director  Sargent 
Shrtver,  protesting  the  use  of  federally  paid 
»nU-poverty  workers  "tor  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  and  agitating  "  against  the  Newark 
city  government.  "The  acceleration  ot  this 
kind  of  practice  by  this  anU-poverty  agency 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  rtou  and  anarchy 
In  our  city."  And  so  It  did. 

Who  rioted?  Were  they  citizens  who  had 
valid  grievances,  as  the  President's  commis- 
sion on  violence  later  seemed  to  say?  The 
answer  Is  clearly:  No.  The  Newark  PoUce 
Department  bad  prior  arrest  records  on  867— 
74  percent — of  Its  adult  arreetees;  666  per- 
cent ot  the  juveniles  had  prtor  arr«t  records. 
Checking  1.089  fingerprint  sets  sent  to  Wash- 
ington the  P3  I.  found  that  708  or  65  per- 
cent, had  prior  records  on  llle,  either  trom 
the  Newark  police  or  other  departments  that 
ale  arrest  recorda. 

Methvin  polnto  to  similar  agtu«s  else- 
where. 63  percent  ol  the  lO.Ttl  arrestees  In 
the  1967  summer  disorders  In  16  cities  were 
under  25.  In  the  early  stages  the  proportion 
of  youth  Invariably  runs  higher:  71  percent 
In  Cincinnati's  Urst  night,  S3  percent  In 
Grand  Kaplds'  first  four  hours.  Of  the  136 
adults  arrested  m  Toledo  a  startling  106  had 
prtor  arrests,  averaging  six  apiece.  Every 
one  of  the  23  young  adults  JaUed  In  the  first 
three  hours  had  criminal  records;  they  aver- 
aged only  30  years  old  with  three  prtor  ar- 
rests apiece.  The  30  yoiuig  men  JaUed  on  Are 
bomb  charges  averaged  even  worse:  four 
apiece. 

Why  do  people  not?  Methvin  notes  that 
"The  people  who  riot  do  bo  because  ot  a  state 
of  mind  .  .  people  riot  because  they  have 
had  their  minds  programmed  to  hate,  by  a 
kaleidoscopic  combination  ot  life's  acciden- 
tal  clrcumstancea.   Individual    psychological 
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disposition,    and     systematic    hate    propa- 
ganda." 

Radicals  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that 
violent  disruption  ot  society  la  their  goal. 
It  Is  only  those  who  will  not  or  do  not 
observe  what  li  happening  who  claim  that 
no  concerted  effort  Is  being  made  to  disrupt 
society.  At  the  19«8  SOS.  convention  at 
Michigan  State,  Dave  Gilbert  of  the  Phila- 
delphia SXI.S.  colony,  proclaimed:  "The  abil- 
ity to  manipulate  people  through  violence 
and  mass  media  has  never  been  greater,  and 
the  potential  for  liberation  for  us  as  radi- 
cals has  never  been  more  exciting  than 
now."  Bernadlne  Dohrn.  Interorganlsatlon 
Secretary  of  S.D.S..  was  asked  it  she  were  a 
"socialist-"  She  replied:  "I  consider  myaelf 
a  revolutionary  communist."  At  that,  the 
audience  ot  500  rose  In  cheers  and  burst  out 
with  the  old  Wobbly  song,  "Solidarity  For- 
ever!" 

Methvin  outlines  In  great  detail  the  plana 
set  forth  by  Lenin  for  the  Communist  Con- 
quest of  free  societies,  but  makes  It  olear 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mili- 
tants— whether  black  or  student — are  not 
Communists.  What  they  have  done,  he 
argues,  la  to  adopt  Lenin's  methods  without 
also  adopting  his  Ideology.  The  result:  they 
seek  to  destroy  society  without  having  any 
Idea  ot  what  they  would  Uke  to  replace  It 
with-  In  this  sense,  they  are  the  heirs  ot  the 
nihilists  and  anarchists  ot  the  I9th  cen- 
tury. Methvin  writes:  ".  .  .  today  we  have 
a  whole  array  ot  people  who  use  the  tech- 
niques ot  Lenin  without  his  Ideology.  They 
are  a  new  breed  ot  mass  media  men:  conflict 
managers,  professionals  in  hate  propaganda 
and  organizations,  hidden  persuaders.  Image 
breakers  and  climate  makers." 

Communists  have  long  advocated  "decom- 
position" ol  a  society  as  a  Orst  step  wward 
taking  It  over.  "Decomposition  means  what 
It  says,"  reported  Edward  Crsnkshaw  of  the 
London  Observer.  "The  object  of  the  decom- 
poser Is  by  all  conceivable  means  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  Western  peoples  m  their 
own  Institutions  and  governments.  This 
works  hand  In  band  with  'disinformation.' 
designed  to  make  people  think  that  Soviet 
society  and  Soviet  politics  are  not  what  they 
are  "  The  result:  S.D.S..  the  Panthers  and 
others  tell  us  police  are  "pigs."  our  society 
Is  "fasclatlc, "  and  yon  "can't  trust  anyone 
over  30."  The  Viet  Cong,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  painted  as  "nationalists"  and  "agrarian 
reformers."  And  how  many  ot  our  so-called 
"Intellectuala"  have  fallen  tor  this,  as  they 
feU  In  the  1930a  for  the  Hltler-stalln  pact, 
and  tor  Munich? 

"That  the  New  Lett  operates  a  conscious 
preconditioning  program  Is  made  clear  In  an 
article  by  Carl  Davidson  describing  this 
anarchistic  recipe:  ""DesancUfy  authority — 
disrupt  .  .  .  every  institution  through 
which  public  authority  Is  exercised  Is  an 
open  target:  police,  armed  forces,  the  family, 
school,  unlveialty,  corporation,  bank, 
church," 


SOT.  JOHN  F.  DgVRIES,  MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY  POLICEMAN  OP  THE 
■yEAR 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   UaaTLAND 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRESBNTA"nVES 

Thursday.  October  >.  1970 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  Kiwanl?  Olub  of  Whea- 
ton,  Md.,  for  one  of  their  many  public 
services.  Each  year  the  club  makes  an 
award  to  the  Policeman  of  the  Year  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  and  service 
to  his  community.  I  think  it  Is  partleu- 
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larly  noteworthy  at  this  point  In  our 
history,  when  police  activities  are  fre- 
quently maligned  and  officers  are  sub- 
jected to  undue  peril  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  duties,  that  a  civic  organization 
honors  a  police  officer  for  his  dedication 
to  duty.  This  public  support  of  those  who 
uphold  the  laws  of  our  country  should  be 
an  example  to  all  of  us  In  renewing  our 
backing  ot  our  policemen  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

The  recipient  of  the  1970  Policeman  of 
the  Year  Atiard  for  the  Wheaton-Glen- 
mont  district  Is  Sgt.  John  F.  DeVries. 
Sergeant  DeVrles  is  In  charge  of  the 
trafflc  section  where  his  achievements 
have  been  outstanding.  In  addition  to 
his  regular  duties.  Sergeant  DeVries 
has  spent  many  hours  of  his  free 
time  in  teaching  and  speaking  on 
traffic  safety  both  within  the  police 
department   and  to   public   groups. 

Sergeant  DeVries  ha£  also  devoted 
much  of  his  off  duty  time  to  teaching 
women's  groups  self-defense.  He  lives  In 
RockviUe  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Wheaton  Kiwanis  and  to  police  officers 
such  as  Sergeant  DeVries. 


HJl.  SI05— BILL  TO  AID  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    UABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  2970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  special  acts  of 
heroism,  we  are  proud  and  grateful  that 
in  these  turbulent  and  mixed  up  times 
there  are  men.  women,  and  children  who 
will  risk  their  very  lives  for  their  fellow 
man.  We  tend  to  forget  that  similar  acts 
are  taking  place  daily  all  over  this  land 
by  a  segment  of  our  society  known  as 
volunteer  firemen. 

We  owe  these  brave  men  so  much,  yet 
we  repay  them  with  little  or  nothing.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  many  volunteer 
firemen  in  my  Fifth  District  who  assisted 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department 
in  controlling  the  fires  arising  out  of  the 
April  1968  riots  in  Washington.  D.C.  As 
we  all  remember,  these  were  no  ordinary 
fires  and  efforts  by  the  firemen  to  con- 
trol them  were  not  made  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

It  is  of  concern  to  me  that  these  and 
other  volunteer  firemen  who  are  from 
time  to  time  called  upon  to  assist  in  such 
an  emergency  or  to  assist  in  fighting  fires 
in  and  around  Federal  Government  facil- 
ities receive  no  recognition  from  the 
Federal  Government.  What  is  even  more 
unfortunate,  if  a  volunteer  is  injured  or 
killed  in  performing  this  service  to  the 
Government,  he  and  his  survivors  are  not 
eligible  for  any  benefits,  as  are  Federal 
firefighters  who  are  injured  or  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

As  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  these  men  and 
their  families,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
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tlon,  HJR.  3105,  which  would  treat  such 
firemen  as  Government  employees  for 
the  duration  of  their  service  during  riots 
or  in  protection  of  Federal  property  and 
in  the  event  of  death  or  injury  during 
that  period,  entitle  them  to  the  same 
benefits  as  Federal  employees  who  are 
injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of  duly. 

I  am  pleased  that  Subcommittee  No.  2 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  a 
hearing  on  this  legislation,  and  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  my  statement  to  that  subcom- 
mittee on  this  matter : 
Statzukmt  or  Honorable  Lawkcnce  J.  Hocan 

Mr.  Cbalmun  and  Members,  I  am  plea«ed 
thac  this  Subcommittee  U  giving  coosldera- 
tlon  to  legislation  which  I  cooilder  to  be  Im- 
portant— that  which  responds  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Qovemmenial  responsibility  to  pub- 
lic servants  who  are  not  government  em- 
ployees when  tbey  are  seriously  Injured  or 
forfeit  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Although  I  will  not  presume  to  answer  this 
question  for  the  Members,  as  that  la  one  of 
the  purposes  of  these  hearings  and  should  be 
arrived  at  only  after  extensive  testimony  and 
consideration,  there  is  one  a&pect  of  the  mat- 
ter which  I  do  leel  strongly  about  and  regard- 
ing which  I  have  introduced  legislation.  Hit. 
3105.  Which  Is  among  the  bills  you  ar«  con- 
sidering today,  would  compensate  volunteer 
or  paid  firemen  who  are  Injured  or  killed 
while  fighting  fires  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  becomes  involved.  This  wotild  In- 
clude firemen  who  are  fighting  fires  which 
endanger  Federal  property.  Under  such  clr- 
ctmutances  I  believe  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  does  have  a  more  obligation  in  this 
matter. 

Although  the  Federal  Oovernment  does 
maintain  a  force  of  over  11.000  firefighters  on 
lt£  payroll,  these  men  are  stationed  only  In 
those  localities  which  oOer  the  highest  poten- 
tial for  fire  hazard,  such  as  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Station  located  at  Indian  Head.  Mary- 
land, within  my  District,  where  explosive 
materials  are  handled. 

The  Government  can  no  more  afford  to 
maintain  a  full-fledged  firefigbtlng  force  to 
protect  all  Oovernment  facilities  than  It  can 
afford  to  provide  police  protection  tcr  each 
building.  The  Oovernment  must  and  does 
rely  on  the  protection  provided  by  the  local 
volunteer  or  paid  firemen  to  a  great  extent. 

X  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee realize  the  large  majority  of  fire- 
men throughout  the  country  receive  little  or 
no  benefits  from  local  sources  in  the  event  of 
death  or  disability.  This  la  extremely  unfor- 
tunate. The  only  situation  Z  would  consider 
to  be  more  unfortunate,  would  be  for  these 
employees  to  have  died  In  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  taking  the  same  risks  as 
Federal  flreflghten.  and  not  be  eligible  for 
any  remuneration  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment In  the  event  of  their  death  or  disability. 

Tou  wtU  recall  that  during  the  19«a  riots 
m  Washington,  D.C,  and  other  major  cities 
across  our  nation,  in  Instance  after  instance 
firemen  were  called  upon  and  did  put  their 
lives  on  the  line.  The  burning  which  results 
from  riots  is  an  extraordinary  problem  and. 
I  believe,  a  Federal  problem. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  those  men  who  are 
pressed  Into  service  In  response  to  such  an 
emergency  should  he  entitled  to  the  same 
compensation  which  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive for  death  or  Injury  In  the  line  of  duty. 
My  bill  would  treat  firemen  as  Federal  em- 
loyeea  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis  and  give 
them  the  protection  available  to  Federal  fire- 
fighters for  that  period  of  time. 

During  the  civil  disorders  in  Washington 
In  AprU  of  IMS  many  volunteer  {Iremen  from 
the  Fifth  District  In  suburban  Maryland 
fought  the  fires  alongside  the  men  of  the  DC. 
Fire    Department.    I    hope    the    time    never 
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ccxnea  when  their  serrloes  are  a^n  required 
in  this  manner.  But  Lf  It  does,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  what 
I  consider  to  t>e  Its  obligation  to  these  dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

I   appreciate    having   this  opportunity   to 
submit  my  views  to  the  Subcommittee. 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN 

MYTHOLOGY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNICTICUT 

TU  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPEIESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  8.  1970 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year,  this  Chamber  is  treated  to  a  fasci- 
nating display  of  Illogical  thinking  by 
proponents  of  the  thoroughly  discred- 
ited Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine.  Year  after  year.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  advocates  overestimate  the  ben- 
efits and  underestimate  the  cost  of  this 
boondoggle  in  the  Maine  woods.  Year 
after  year,  those  who  rightly  oppose  this 
$500  milUon  farce  are  branded  "tools  of 
the  power  companies"  and  worse. 

It  is  time  once  again  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  to  ex- 
plode a  few  myths  about  Dickey-Lincoln ; 

Myth  No.  1:  Dickey -Lincoln  would  end 
the  threat  of  severe  power  shortages  in 
New  England,  provide  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible electric  power  for  the  region  and 
lower  consumer  rates. 

Pact :  Dickey -Lincoln  would  provide  no 
more  than  I  percent  of  all  the  power 
needed  in  the  region.  It  would  cost  over 
$500  milUon  while  providing  830.000  kilo- 
watts. On  the  other  hand,  the  Northfleld 
Mountain  pump  storage  project  now  un- 
derway in  Massachusetts  will  provide  1 
million  kilowatts  while  costing  only  S92 
milUon  to  build.  This  and  15  other  power 
projects  slated  for  completion  in  the 
Boston  area  within  the  next  6  years  will 
provide  10  million  kilowatts  for  New 
England. 

Myth  No.  2 :  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  pro- 
vide immediate  benefits. 

Fact:  If  begun  this  year.  Dickey-Lin- 
coln could  not  be  completed  before  1980 
at  the  earliest.  Northfleld  Mountain, 
which  will  provide  more  power  than 
Dickey-Lincoln,  is  already  58  percent 
completed. 

Myth  No.  3:  Northern  Maine  is  the 
best  possible  location  for  a  power  project. 

Pact;  This  project  would  be  located 
more  than  400  miles  from  the  nearest 
major  population  center  it  is  supposed  to 
serve.  It  would  cost  nearly  $100  million  to 
transmit  power  for  this  distance.  The 
cost  of  transmislson  lines  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  alone  would  be  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Northfleld  Mountain 
project. 

Myth  No.  4:  Dlckey-Uncoln  would  be 
a  nonpolluting  source  of  power. 

Pact:  This  project  would  wipe  out 
more  than  88.000  acres  of  prime  Maine 
wilderness.  Por  this  reason,  it  is  opposed 
by  nearly  all  local  and  national  conser- 
vation organizations. 

Those  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
supporters  of  Dickey-Lincoln  would  have 
us  spend  more  than  $500  million  for 
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power  we  could  obtain  much  more  inex-  menl  ol  my  personal  financial  condition.  S"""'''"j.^^°7'='i"^,o^°""""°°' 

penslvelv    They  nou!d  have  us  build  a  This  follows  a  practice  I  adopted  in  1963  ' 

power  project  more  than  400  miles  from  and  repeated  in  each  succeeding  year.  „^7arAinS  B»nk  Houm  oi 

the  people  It  is  supposed  to  sei-ve  while  in  doing  this,  I  would  like  to  reiterate        sepresematives   M.074.77 

ignoring  the  fact  that  more  than  one-  briefly  the  comments  I  made  in  the  past  mggs  Kationai  Bank  of  Washing- 

flfth  of  its  cost  would  be  for  transmission  (^   ^^^g   House   and   in   reports   to  con-  ton,  DC,  cliecking  account..            7.10 

equipment.  They  would  have  us  despoil  jotuents  of  Wisconsin's  Second  Congres-  s«uritiM:  cash  proceeds,  »«le  of      „  _„  ,, 

thousands  of  acres  of  one  of  the  few  sjonal  District                                                   ""="  " '•^"'  •" 

remainmg  virgin  forests  in  the  North-  Members  of  Congress  and  holders  of  ^    ,^    „  ,      ,  „,_,. 

eastern  united  States.  Yet,  it  w-e  dare  to  ^   ^1^^^,.^    „„„   ,„    ge„eral    should  ""'.''^S'eA.unltCva.  purchase 

oppose  this  wasteful  scheme,  we  are  tied  ^^^  periodic  public  disclosures  of  per-           „««....— 28.000  oo 

to  some  •;plof  by  the  private  PO'ercom-  dances  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such        lA^  mongage 15, 863. 00 

Sc".l^-lScVsu^PoVle.?°haJe  ZT  ^ n^dldT p^e'^he'ptXn^th           E,ui.y   ..    "^^^ 

lieve  that  the  many  conservation  organi-  are  needed  '»  P™"^f  '™  P"Xm  "^       Lot  ....-.- - 14, 750.00 

zatlons  who  oppose  Dlclcev-Uncoln  are  information   Uiat   niU   enable   them   to  ^^^^  construction  in  procwu. 

•tools  of  the  power  companies"?  assess    wheUier    their    Representatives  subject    to    mortgage,    net 

The  whole  case  for  Dickey-Uncoln  is  personal  holdings,  in  any  way  have  af-  '•»'"'■ /"^i^I'^^d-mrscVi"    "'  "" 

absurd.  Mr.  Speakei.  What  is  more.  It  is  fected  the   performance  of   his   public  "-^uusVr^-itT                    4.»oo.oo 

absurd  to  think  of  spending  $500  million  trust.  MlscellaneouV   asoeis:     Depoilts 

for  this  project  when  the  priorities  oX  Presently,  House  Members  arc  required  ^^^^  ^g   civil  seriice  reure- 

this  Natioi.  so  desperately  demand  that  to  make  a  limited  financial  disclosure  re-  nicnt   fund   through   Jan.    1, 

we  apply  our  resources  to  the  great  so-  port.  Last  year  marked  the  initial  effort  1970.  available  only  In  accord- 

cial  problems  of  our  times.  In  light  of  at   mandatory   public   diiwlosure.  While  anct  with  applicable  lavra  and 

this,  I  am  suie  that  the  majority  of  the  ^rt  of  the  report  is  made  avaUable  for  ^  regulations  -••--■_-■■-------    ^- '"  ** 

New  England  delegation  and  the  over-  py^llc  inspeciion,  a  moie  detailed  section  *^J„'"cc  "1"  cs 

whelming  majority  of  my  colleagues  wUl  rf.n,ains  confidential  in  a  .sealed  envelope            on  the  liie  of  Robert  w None 

join  me  in  continued  opposition  to  the  ^^  ^^^  j^^j^j  j^^  public  scrutiny  and  can           on  the  life  ol  Dorothy  C 544.00 

Dickey -Lincoln  project.  be  opened  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Automobiles:                                         .,.  ^ 

House  committee  on  Standards  of  Of-  ||^  "cht^ore"':::;::::::::     "a:o~ 

flcial  Conduct.  

PERSONAL  FIN.\NC1A.L  REPORT  If  conflicts  of  interest  by  elected  of-               Total  aaseu -    77.386  53 

flcials  are  to  be  avoided,  however,  and  the  Liabilities :     National    Bank    of 

until     DrtDEDT   VI     VACTCMMFIPD  imegritv  of  Congress  upheld,  both  Houses        Washington  note 8,400.00 

HON.  KUBtKI    W.  IU*3ItnmutR  ^f  the  Congress  must  adopt  a  standmg 

orwucossiN  rule  providing  for  a  public  report,  made  ,         ^^      -,-,,■,  ...WoWo     " '°°^- 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  KEPRE3ENTATI^•ES  perto^.ally,  of  all  outside  financial  Inter-  '"^JS'n'dS^  ^o"n^'.Sio^  Jl'S 

Thursday.  October  8,  1970  ests  and  income  for  all  Members.                    and  eipenses    Interest -.           54  96 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker  to-  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  my  personal  Travel,  per  diem  and  speaking, 

da'y.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  state-  financial  condition  follows:                                honorariums  and  travel 250.75 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  William  G  Blough.  director  of 
insurance  for  the  Pittsburgh  diocese. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  ofTered  the  following 
prayer : 

Ltt  us  pray:  Our  gracious  and  lov- 
ing heavenly  Father.  Thou  who  art  the 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  eiver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  sov- 
ereign Saviour  of  our  soul,  we  come  to 
Thee  In  prayer.  beUeving  nothing  too 
hard  for  Thee  and  that  with  Thee  all 
ihings  are  possible.  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  be  favorable  unto  our  land.  Give 
us  perfect  times  and  fruitful  seasons; 
prosper  our  industries  and  defend  us 
from  all  enemies.  Grant  to  our  Presi- 
dent, this  Congress,  and  all  in  positions 
of  leadership  and  authority,  the  wisdom 
and  the  strength  to  know  and  to  do  Thy 
will.  Fill  them  with  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness  and  make  them  ever  mind- 
ful of  their  calling  to  serve  the  people  in 
Thy  fear.  Enrich  our  land.  O  God,  with 
liberty  and  order,  unity  and  peace,  and 
inspire  the  hearts  of  all  people  to  follow 
after  justice. 

Grant  that  all  who  call  upon  Thy  holy 
name  may  be  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth 
and  peace,  of  faith  and  love,  and  may 
with  one  nUnd  and  one  voice  glorify 
Thee.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  October  8.  1970.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  9654.  An  act  lo  authorize  subststence, 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evoctiation 
patlentf; 

HJl.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  oommlSBlODcd  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1483 
of  title  10.  United  Sutes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  expeoEes  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered: 

H.R.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  19  57  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less.  In  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe; 

HR.  14322.  An  act  to  amend  section  405  of 
llile  37.  tJnlted  States  Code,  relating  to  cosi- 
of-Uving  allowances  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  duty  outside  the  United 
States  or  In  Hawaii  or  Alaska: 

HJl.  15112.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  of  title  10.  Unlt«d  States  Code, 
and  section  206  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code; 

H.R.  15024.  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma; 


H.R.  16732.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  thit  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  of  officers  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  pay  and  allou-ances  to  which  tbey 
were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  o*  their 
enlisted  status;  and 

H.R.  16997.  An  Bcl  for  the  relief  cf  Colie 
Lance  Johnson.  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H-R.  12475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration  Act, 
and   for   other  purposeB.  and 

H.R.  17825.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

S.  3538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason,  Jr.  <Johnny  Trinidad  Mason.  Jr.) 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   iH.R. 


I 


15073>  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactions 
in  United  States  currency  be  reported  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury*,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  thai  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  3619>  entiUed 
"An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects 
of  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Sponc.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Gurney  to  be  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  'HJl.  17825 >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with  tlie 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClell.\n.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  KtyNEDY.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Cook  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  233.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriRtlon  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden.  N.  Dak.; 

S.  642  An  act  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
TO  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  Mem ber-of -Congress-elect; 
3.  9S8.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  SD  as  to  permit  certain 
individuals  retiring  thereunder  to  receive 
their  annuities  while  ser^'lng  as  an  elected 
public  oOicial; 

S.  2896.  An  act  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
entry  into  any  building  or  the  grounds  there- 
of where  the  President  Is  or  may  be  tem- 
porarily residing,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3132.  An  act  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals by  the  United  States  in  criminal  cases; 
S.  3650.  An  act  to  amend  section  837  ot 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  lUegal  use,  transporta- 
tion, or  possession  of  explosives  and  the  pen- 
alties with  req>ect  thereto  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S,  4432.  An  act  to  revise  and  reatate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States:  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Genera]  Acounting  Office  to  "Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States."  and  lor  other  purposes; 

S  J.  Ros.  165.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Stale 
of  Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  between 
such  States;  and 

S  J.  R«s.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  cenaln  In- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacinc  Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising 
out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  noncom- 
bat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  l ,  ]  951 ,  and 
to  establish  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 


milftary     construction 
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Mr.  RIVERS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 


bill  I  H.R.  17604)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNrERENCE  REPORT    (H.   Rept,  No.   91-1593) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tiie 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17604)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for  other  piu-poees. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  ihelr  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  t,he  amendment  ot  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I 

Sec  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  op- 
purtenances,  utlUtles,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  acquisition  and  construction : 
Inside  the  Uniteo  States 

UNITED    states   CONTINENT.^t    ARMY    COMU.UV'D 

(First  Armyt 
Port  BelTolr.  Virginia.  e4.9S0.0O0. 
Carlisle   Barracks.  Pennsj'Ivania.  $503,000 
Port  Dlx.  New  Jersey,  811.671.000. 
Fort  Eustls.  Virginia.  1260.000. 
Fort  Hamilton.  New  York.  »575.000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  »8.249.000. 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  »9B.00O. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland.  8257.000. 

1  Third  army] 
Fort  Bennlt^.  Georgia,  13.655.000. 
Port  Campbell.  Kentucky.  S497.000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia.  •31.447.000. 
Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  €506.000. 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama.  81.435.000. 
Port  Stewart.  Georgia.  $1,534,000. 

{Fourth  army) 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  8809.000. 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  $15,496,000. 
Fort  Sill.  Oltlahoma.  $581,000. 

{Fifth  army) 
Port  Carson.  Colorado.  8623,000. 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana.  8523,000. 
Port  Rliev,  Kansas,  $7,515,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  $1,946,000. 

(5iif/i  ormy> 
Hunter-Uggett  Military  Rcser\atlon.  Cali- 
fornia. $2,915,000. 
Port  Lewis.  Washington.  $3,757,000. 
Pre.-iidlo    of     San     Francisco.     California. 
Fort  Ord.  California.  $3,497,000. 
Presidio  of  Monterey.  Callfomla.  $3,635,000. 
87,004.000. 

(Militai-ij  District  of  Washington) 
Fort  Mycr.  Virginia.  $525,000. 

CNrTEO  STATES  ARMT   MATEEECL  COMMAND 

Aeronauiicol  M.ilntenance  Center.  Texas, 
$3,738,000. 

Alabama  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Ala- 
bama. $117,000. 

Annlston  Army  Depot.  Alabama.  $915,000. 

AUanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia.  $117,000. 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Wltcon- 
sln.  $1,604,000.' 

Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  New 
Jersey.  $384,000. 

Charleston  Army  Depot,  South  Carolina, 
$67,000. 

Cornhusker  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Ne- 
braska. $650,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory.  Maryland. 
612,898.000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Iowa. 
$300,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
$410,000 


Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey.  82,757.000. 

New  Cumberl&nd  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $99,000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey,  $752,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Vlr- 
gltUa.  $2,333,000. 

Rldgewood  Army  Weapons  Plant .  Ohio. 
$120,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  lUlnols.  $3,750,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  C&llfomU..  8369.000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania. 
$115,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah,  8248.0O0 

Waterviiet  Arsenal.  New  York.  $1,363,000. 

White  Sands  MissUc  Range.  New  Mexico. 
$2,261,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona.  $1,798,000. 

UNfTEO   STATES    AAMT    SECtrBTrT    ACENCT 

VUt  HiU  Farms.  Virginia.  $475,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMT     STEATECIC    COUUUNICA- 
TIONS  COMSXAND 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona,  $2,383,000. 
Port  Ritchie,  Maryland.  8876.000. 

UNrrED  STATE5  MILTTABT  ACADEMT 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York.  $8,519000. 

ARMT  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  District 
of  Columbia.  $10,216,000. 

CORPS  OP  ZNCINEERS 

Topographic  Command.  Missouri.  $558,000. 

MILITART  TRAFTTC  MANAGEMENT  AND  TESUINAL 
SERVICE 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne.  New 
Jersey.  $3,440,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  California.  $1,458,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ABMT,  HAWAII 

SchoSetd  Barracks.  $2,955,000. 

OtrrsiOE  THE  UNrren  States 

UNITEO  STATES  ABMT,  PACIFIC 

Korea,  Various  Lccutions.  $6,190,000. 
Vietnam,  Various  Locations,  $25,000,000. 
Kwajaleln  Missile  Range.  $560,000. 
uNrrm  states  assit  becuritt  agency 
Various  Locations,  $2,535,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMT.    EUROPE 

Germany,  Various  Locations.  $7,412,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multUateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mUl- 
tary  facilities  and  instaUatlons.  mcluding  in- 
ternational military  headquarters,  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area.  $41,500,000;  Provided.  That, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Conunlttees  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  description  of 
obligations  incurred  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  multUateral  programs. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
esiabUsh  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stalULions  and  facUltlei  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabUitaUng.  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  tempor&ry  public 
wjrki.  including  land  acqiUsuion,  site  prep- 
aration. Appurtenances.  utiUUefi.  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  ol  $2,000,000. 

Sec  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
csrabllsh  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  constructions 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  rejp-naibilitles  which  have  been  occa- 
sljned  by:  iS)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, ibt  nfsw  weapons  developments,  (c) 
ni-v  anl  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
m^ni  requirements,  or  (d)  improved  pro- 
d-ic-lon  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense detcrmmes  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
s  ruction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Cpnstructlon  Authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  !nteres:s  of  national  security, 
a-.d  in  con  nee  Ion  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert .  rehabilitate,  or  install  perma- 
nent  or  temporary  public  works,  including 
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land  ftcquUltton.  lite  preparktlon.  appurte- 
nuicee.  uiUltlea.  and  equipment,  in  the  toUl 
amount  of  »10.000.000:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee.  shaU 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senace  and  House  of  Represeniativea, 
immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  dectiloa 
to  implement,  of  the  coat  of  construction  of 
any  pubi:c  work  undertaken  under  this  aec- 
tlon.  Including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  30.  1971,  except  for  those 
pubUc  worts  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  Howse  of  RepresentAtivee  have  been  noti- 
fied pursuant  to  thu  5ec:lon  prior  to  that 
date. 

Sec.  1<H.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  under  such  terms  as  he 
deemji  fair  and  reasonable,  and  a:  the  pres- 
ent fair  market  value.  State-owned  and  pri- 
vately-owned land  and  estates  In  land  and 
lmpro%ement8  thereon  located  within  the 
buundarles  of  the  Whlt«  Sands  Missile  Range. 
New  Mexico. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  out  of  appropriations 
which  may  be  available  for  Civil  Defense  in 
the  ftical  year  1971  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act.  under  such  terms  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  land  or  interesu  in  land 
in  approslmately  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Joy.  Pennsylvania. 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  prototype  Decision  Information  Dis- 
tribution System  facility  to  augment  and 
upgrade  the  area's  Civil  Defpn:e  warning 
capablUtv. 

Sec.     106.      (a>      Public     Law     88-174.     as 
Amended,    is    amended    under    the    heading 
iNsmc  THE  United  States'",  In  section  101. 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  "Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Maryland",  strike  out  "»4.06S.O0O" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof    '»4.326.000'. 

ibi  Public  Law  8&-174.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  ■'*l55.gi9.000'  and  "•200.788.000" 
and  Inserting  in  plsce  thereof  "$156. 180.000'* 
and  "8201.049,000",  respectively. 

Sec  107.  ( a )  Public  Law  88-390.  as 
amended,  ts  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  thb  UNrrcD  States",  in  section  101. 
as  follows: 

With  respect  Xo  "Edgewood  Arsenal.  Mary- 
land." strike  out  "W343.000*  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  "»7.405.000". 

{b)  Public  Law  88-390,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602  ■•»25fl.53fl.0O0"  and  ••»a07,6fl7.000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "»257.008.000** 
and     ■M08.159.000".   respectively. 

Sec.  lOe.  <a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"iNSZDk  TH»  Untttd  STATES".  In  sectlon  101. 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Aberdeen  Prorlng 
Ground.  Maryland",  strike  out  ■$3,419,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof   '•3.874.000". 

(2k  With  respect  to  "Rock  Island  Arsenal. 
UUnols".  strike  out  •■•a26,000'"  and  insert  tn 
place  thereof  ■'•835.000'. 

(b)  Publla  lAw  89-188.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (\)  aS  sec- 
tion 802  "•281.135.000*'  and  '•31 7. 996 .000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  '•281.699,000" 
and-  •318.460,000",  respectively. 

Sec  109.  (a)  Public  Law  89-668.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inbioe  THk  Untted  Statis*'.  In  section  101, 
as  follows : 

With  respect  to  "Fort  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina", strike  out  "85.586.000"  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  ■•6.928,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-688.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 603  ■••5BJ52.000"  and  ■•134, 067 .000"'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "•59,715.000"  and 
■■•134.430.000".  respectively. 

Sec.  1 10.  (a>  Public  Law  90-110,  aa 
amended,    is    amended    under    the    heading 


■INSIOB  TM>  Unitkd  Statss",  ln  section  101. 
as  follows: 

(!)  With  respect  to  Port  Lee.  Virginia, 
strike  out  "•1.727,000*  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  '$2,575,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  United  States  MUltary 
Academy.  West  Point.  New  York,  strike  out 
■•15.495,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
■  »ia.077.O00"'. 

y\>)  Public  Law  90-110.  aa  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 802  "•284.625.000"  and  ■$388,018  000". 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  ■"$288.065.000" 
and    •391.448.000 "■.  respectively. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side THE  Unttw)  States',  in  section  JOl,  as 
follows: 

(I)  With  respect  to  "Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. Indiana '.  strike  out  '•4.590.000"  and 
in-sert  In  place  thereof  "$7,200,000". 

42)  With  respect  to  "Pine  Bluff  Arsenal, 
Arkansas",  strike  out  "•169.000"  and  Insert 
m  place  thereof  "•253.000". 

tb)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 1  of 
Section  802  '•363.805.000'  and  •450,957,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$366.499.000 " 
and  "»453.651.000".  respectively. 

Sec.  112.  <a)  Public  Law  81-143  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Insxdi  the  UNrrcD 
States."  in  section  101,  as  follows: 

With   respect    to    "United  States  Military 
Academy.  West  Point.  New  York",  strike  out 
"$17,421,000"    and    Insert    In    place    thereof 
$28,159,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-142  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (I)  of  section  702 
■•175.853.000'  and  •■•279.988.000".  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "•186.591,000"  and 
"•290,726.000".  respectively. 
TTTLE  II 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing. 
converting,  rehab  11  itattng,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
laud  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 
iNsmE  THE  Unfted  Statcs 
rtasT  NAVAL  DisrmicT 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire, •5,686,000. 

Naval  Station.  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
•3.400,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island.  9844.000. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport.  Rhode  Is- 
land. $4,390,000. 

THDU>    NAVAl.    DISTUCT 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut. •6.863.000. 

rOUBTH    NAVAL   DimUCT 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center.  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  •356.000. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechan- 
Icsburg.  Pennsylvania.  $607,000. 

Naval  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
•4343.000. 

Naval  Publications  and  Forms  Center. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  •250,000. 

NAVAL    DISTKICT    WASIUNCTON 

Boiling/ Anacost la,  WashlngtoD,  District  of 
ColU{nbla,  $16,300,000. 

Naval  Air  FaclUty.  Washlnffton,  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia.  $57,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  $3,638,000. 

Naval  Station.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $573,000. 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
$10,000,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  $169,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Lat>oratory.  Dahlgren.  Vir- 
ginia. $630,000. 


nrrK  naval  Dtsnocr 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  unie  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $4,408,000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $1,130,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, $3,070,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $5,316.- 
000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
$55,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  Virginia. 
$1,886,000. 

Naval  Weapons  StaUon.  Torktown,  Vir- 
ginia. $1,331,000. 

SIXTH    naval   DUTtlCT 

Naval  Air  station.  Cecil  Field.  Florida 
$470,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  JacksonvUle. 
Florida.  $3,869,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $519,000. 

Naval  lYalnlng  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$11,327,000. 

Naval  Training  Device  Center,  Orlando, 
Florida.  $1,669,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola.  Florida. 
•8.444.000, 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field.  Milton, 
Florida,  •420.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Florida, 
8457.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
•3.783.000. 

Naval  Construction  BatUllon  Center, 
Oulfport.  Mississippi,  $1,731,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, $6,864,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston.  South  Care- 
Una.  $2,233,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  $5,180,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL   OISTalCT 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas, 
$2,957,000. 

Naval  Inactive  Ship  MaUitenance  Facility. 
Orange,  Texas.  $146,000. 

NINTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
nUnols.  $12,539,000, 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  1111- 
noU.  $3,537,000. 

ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTUCT 

Naval  Observatory  Flagsuff  StaUon,  Flag- 
sruir,  Arizona.  $386,000. 

Navskl  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,585,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic,  Long  Beach.  Califor- 
nia, $1,163,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach,  California. 
•8.371,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  CaU- 
fornla,  •2.939.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  California.  •3,000,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $406,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar.  California,  $3,- 
lOO.OOO. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island.  San  Diego, 
California.  $1,133,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  $1,- 
909.000. 

TWXUTH  NAVAL  OUrTmiCT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Callfomla,  83,- 
973.000. 

Naval  Air  Sutlon,  Alameda,  Callfomla.  83.- 
033.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord,  Califor- 
nia. $456,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Motlett  Field,  Califor- 
nia. $48,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California, 
$195,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Hunters  Point.  San  Fkan- 
cisco.  CallfornU.  $9,068,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo,  CaU- 
fomla.  $4,346,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Fallon.  Ne- 
vada. $3,333,000. 


X 


Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne, 
Nevada.  $495,000. 

THIBTKENTH  NAVAL  DT8TRICT 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor.  Wash- 
ington. $70,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station  T,  Jim  Creek,  Oso, 
Wasblogton.  $169,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton. 
Washington.  $4iH4.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Uland.  Wash- 
ington. $3,641,000. 

rOUBTCZNTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Fleet  Intelligence  Center.  Pacific,  Pearl 
Harbor.  Oahu.  Hawaii.  $4,679,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  $4,123,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu.  Hawaii.  $220,000. 

Naval  Dental  Clinic.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  $1,752,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  X>epot.  Oahu.  HawaU. 
•529.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point.  Oahu, 
Hawaii.  •2.480.000. 

OMEGA  Navigation  Station,  Haiku.  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  S3. 162.000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Honolulu, 
Wahlawa,  Oahu,  Hawaii.  $300,000. 

SEVENTEXNTH  NAVAL  DIBTRJCT 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska.  $4,781,000. 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory.  Barrow. 
Alaska.  $2,638,000. 

MARINE  CORJ^  FACILITIES 

Marine  Barracks.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  including  special  relocation  costs. 

•700.000, 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantlco,  Virginia,  $5,283,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina.  $1384,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  Cherry  Point. 
North  CaroUna.  $6,764,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island. 
South  Carolina.  $112,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tuma.  Arizona, 
$332,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow. 
California.  $75,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. $9,344,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon.  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,050,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  $1,670,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia. »9,294.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynine  Palms, 
California.  $1,606,000. 

Otrramx  the  Umitko  States 

lOTH   NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  SUtlon.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Poerto 
Rico,  $343,000, 

Naval  Station.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
$134,000. 

ATLANTIC   OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  SUtlon.  KeflaTlk.  Iceland,  $10,613,- 
000. 

Naval  Facility,  Argenila.  Newfoundland. 
$1,580,000. 

XtJROPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Air  Faculty.  Slgonella,  Sicily.  luly, 
$582,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Thurso,  Scotland, 
$283,000. 

PACIFIC   OCEAN    ASEA 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon,  Harold  E. 
Holt,    Exmouth,   Australia.    $747,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$3,387,000. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Ouam.  Mariana  Islands. 
$1,464,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  PacUlty.  Guam.  Marl- 
ana  Ulands.  $740,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam.  Marl- 
ana  IsUnds,  $1 .363.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Pbtllpplnes.  $869,000. 


Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Navy  installa- 
tions and  faclUties  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$974,000. 

Skc.  309.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  Navy  installations  and  fa- 
cilities by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions  and 
responsibilities  which  have  been  occasioned 
by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
( b )  new  weapons  develt^ments.  (c )  new 
and  unforeseen  research  and  development 
requirements,  or  (d)  Improved  production 
schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mine* that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
Inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
interests  of  national  security,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Insull  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary putMic  works,  including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utlUtles,  and 
equipment,  in  the  toul  amount  of  $10,000.- 
000:  ProvideA.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  decision  to  implement,  of  the 
coat  of  construction  of  any  public  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1971.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  under  such  terms  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  privately  owned  land  or 
interests  In  land  (including  easements)  con- 
tiguous to  the  south  approach  to  Runway 
34R  of  the  Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon,  El  Toro. 
Callfomla,  as  he  considers  necessary  for  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of  that  s'atlon.  Ac- 
quisition of  such  lands  or  IntereeU  in  land 
shall  be  effected  by  the  exchange  of  such 
excess  land  or  interesu  In  land  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
or  interests  in  land  to  be  acquired  is  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  Government 
prc^wrty  to  be  exchanged,  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency  shall  be  paid  to  the  Oovertmient. 

Sec  305.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  under  such  terms  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  land  or  interests  in  land 
(Including  easements)  in  approximately  four 
hundred  eighteen  acres  of  privately  owned 
property  contiguous  to  the  western  approach 
to  Runway  08-24  of  the  Marine  Corps  Air 
SUtlon.  SanU  Ana.  Oalifornia,  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  for  safe  and  efficient  opera- 
tions at  that  SUtlon.  Acquisition  of  such  ex- 
cess land  or  interests  in  lane  shall  be  effected 
by  the  exchan^  of  such  excess  land  or  In- 
Uresu  In  land  of  approximately  equal  value, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine 
to  be  avaUable  for  the  purpose.  If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  or  Interests  m  land 
to  be  acquired  is  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Government  property  to  l>e  ex- 
changed, the  amount  of  such  deficiency  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Government. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  89-968.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  beading  "iNsms 
THE  Untted  States",  in  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Medi- 
cal Center,  New  London,  Connecticut,  strike 
out  "$6,101,000"  and  insert  in  plaoe  thereof 
"$10,846,000". 

(b)    Public   Law   89-668.   as   amended,   is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  eUuse  (2)  of  sec- 
tlolf^M      $119,164,000"    and    "$143,327,000 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "•123.909.000  ' 
and  $148,073,000".  respecUvcly. 


Sec.  307.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "iNsms 
THE  Unitrd  States",  in  section  201  as  follows; 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  SUtlon, 
Lakeburst.  New  Jersey,  strike  out  "$1,384.- 
000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,448,000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  Naval  School,  Under- 
water Swimmers,  Key  West.  Florida,  strike 
out  'aiOO.OOO"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
■"•175.000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  Navy  Training  Publl- 
cauons  Center.  Memphis.  Tennessee,  strike 
out   "B28g.000'"  and   insert  in  place   thereof 

$413,000". 

(4)  With  respect  to  Naval  Hospital.  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl.  Texas,  strike  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$9,900,000  ". 

(5)  With  respect  to  Naval  Weapons  SU- 
tlon. Concord.  Califomla.  strike  out  "$395- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$850,000". 

(8)  With  respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  Brem- 
erton. Washington,  strike  out  ■$1,840,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  $3,102,000'. 

(7)  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  strike  out  "$1,- 
838,000  '  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,040,- 
000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  802  "$234,900,000"  and  "$241,785,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  '$239,083,000" 
and   '$346,947.000 ',  respectively. 

Sec.  208.  la)  Public  Law  91-143  is  amended 
under  the  heading  '*lNsms  trx  Uxmo 
States",  In  section  301  as  follows: 

<1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station. 
CecU  Field.  Florida,  strike  out  "$1,139,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,388,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Naval  Ho^ital.  Camp 
Pendleton.  CaUfornla.  strike  out  "$19306,- 
000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  ■■$34,100,000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  Naval  Undersea  War- 
fare Center,  Son  Diego,  California,  strike  out 
"$6,400,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$6- 
736,000" 

(4)  With  respect  to  Navy  PubUc  Works 
Center.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  strike 
out  "$6,519,000"  and  insert  in  place  ttiereof 
"$7,278,000*. 

(b)  Public  Law  91-142  l£  amended  in  clause 
(2)  of  section  703  by  striking  out  "$371,251.- 
000"  and  ■•$306,305,000"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$278,794,000  '  and  ■■$311,B*8/)00  ".  re- 
spectively.   

TTTLE  nZ 

Sac.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehablliutlng,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acqulBttlon  and  construction: 
Dvsmx  the  Untted  States 

AEROSPACE  OEVTNSE  COMMAND 

Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth,  Maasacbu- 
setu,  $81,000. 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado. $5,998,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida. $1,893,000. 

AIR  POaca  LOGISTXCS  COMMAND 

Gentile  Air  Force  SUtlon.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
$340,000. 

Grimss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome.  New  York. 
$8,615,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah.  $2,090.- 
000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
$18,060,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento. 
California,  $4,615,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Maoon,  Oatvfla. 
$5,591,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma.  saOTLOOO 

Wright -Patterson  Air  Fiwce  Base.  Da]ton, 
Ohio.  $1,159,000. 
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Aim  FOIC*  STSTTMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  EnglnMrtng  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee.  $4,768,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  B»«e.  San  Antonio.  Texne. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muroc.  CalUornla, 
4314  000. 

EElIn  Air  Force  BaM.  Valpaialeo.  Florida, 
«a.45«.ooo.  ^    „ 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo.  New 
Mexico.  $650,000. 

Klrtlana  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque. 
Kew  Mexico  $1 .263.000.  

Satellite  Tracking  Faculties.  »869.000 

JM»    T«»1KI!«<:    COMM4SD 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Rantoul,  IlUnols, 

**cSl'tSSus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi. J313.0O0.  ...fc.™. 
Cr.lg    Air    Force    Baae,    Selma,    Alabama. 

**Ke^er  Air  Force  Base.  Blloxl.  Mississippi. 

*°LaJkland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  665.000. 

Laredo    Air    Force    Base.    Laredo,    Texas. 

$627  000 

LauBhlln  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas. 
A^i  n  ooo 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado. 

S6  361  000.  ^ 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdoaia.  Oeorg^, 

«2  227  000. 

Randolph    Air   Force   Base.   San    Antonio. 

Tens.  81.112.000.  ^ 

Re«e    A:r    Force    Base.    Lubboclt.    Texas. 

*^Shep^d  Air  Ftorce  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
TexiiS.»a.251.000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma. 
»1 .901 .000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Bkg  Spring,  Texas. 
(349.000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Chandler.  Ariaoiw. 
S4  rld9.000. 

Ai»  cHiviaamr 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama. ?677.000. 

ALASKAN    Ala    COMM.IND 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage. 
Ala5lui.»3.309.000. 

Various  Locations.  S4.886.0O0. 

HEADQrA«TE»S  COMMAHO 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs. 
Maryland.  M.Mg.OOO. 

MU-iTAar  Aiai.iTT  command 
Altus   Air   Force    Base.   AUus.    Oklahoma. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  »7.136.000. 

Dover    Air    Force    BafC.    Dover.    Delaware. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. 8619.000. 

Norton  Air  Ptorce  Base.  Ban  Bernardino. 
CalKcmlB,  81  612.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  BelleviUe.  IlUnoU. 
t3.a73.000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield.  Callfomla. 
(696  000. 

PACmC   An   FORCXS 

Hickair  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
81.855  000. 

sniATTGIC    Ata    COMMAND 

3ark£dale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport,  lx>u- 
tslanii.  M54,0O0. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysvlUe.  CalKomla. 
f  1,954.000 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Blythevllle.  Ar- 
kansas. e2I3.000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced.  CalUomla. 

$82,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Arizona.  8404.000. 

Dyess  Air  INwce  Base.  Abilene.  Texas. 
8150.000. 


Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota.  8196,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming,  8178.000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Fork. 
North  Dakota.  81.089.000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Marquette. 
Michigan,  8483.000. 

Ixirlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone.  Maine, 
8515.000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia. 8200,000. 

Malmscrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls. 
Montana.  81.202.000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida, 
8139,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North  Dakota. 
8134.000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
8593.000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  8488.000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lampoc,  Cali- 
fornia. 83.158,000- 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts.  81.176.000. 

Wurt&mlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda.  Bilcbl- 
gan.  8683.000. 

Various  locations.  8430.000. 

TACTICAL  Are  COWHAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin.  Texas, 
8337,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovts,  New  Mexico. 
8645.000. 

EnglBnd  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Louisi- 
ana. S726.00O. 

Forbes  Air  Force  B.ise.  Topeka.  Kansas. 
8415,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorvUIe,  Cali- 
fornia, 81.096.000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead, 
Florida.  81,035.000. 

Langlev  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia. 84.'792,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  8425.000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  8518.000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
811,719.000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa,  Florida, 
8340.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kansas, 
8148.000 

Mountain  Home  .Mr  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho,  S71.000. 

MvTtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  CaroUna.  8813,000. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Laa  Vegas.  Nevada. 
82.732.000. 

Se>-mour- Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Golds- 
horo.  North  Carolina.  81.428.000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
imn.  82,548.000. 

UNITED  STATES  MX.  FOBCE  ACA0EMT 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado.  8700,000. 

AXSCXArr  CONTaOL  and  WAmNINC   STSTEM 

Various  locations,  8613,000. 
trNrrxD   states   aoi   roicx  sxctraiTT    sxavicE 
Ooodfellow  Air  Force   Base,  San  Angelo. 
Texas.  $1,216,000. 

OuTsms  THE  United  States 
,         Aia  roics  btstkms  command 
Eastern  Tert  Range.  8343,000. 
Satellite  Tracking  FoclUtlea,  81,455,000. 

MiLrrAKT  AniLirr  command 
Wake    Island    Air    Force    Station.    Wake 
Island.  880.000. 

pActnc  Aia  roBccs 
Various  locations.  86.607.000. 

stkategic  air  command 
Anderson  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  82.273,000. 
Goose  Air  Base,  Canada,  $863,000. 
Ramey    Air    Force     Base,     Puerto    Rico, 
8406.000. 


UMITCD  states  adi  roKccs  in  EiniOPC 

Germany.  85,273.000. 

United  Kingdom,  611.568.000. 

Various  Locations.  81,049,000. 

uNrrEO  STATES  air  force  securttt  service 

Various  Locations.  8644,000 

Sec.  302  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
insullatlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  833,792.000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  laclUtles  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  tb)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  need  and  unforeseen  re- 
bearch  and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
Improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorisation  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  revert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  in 
The  total  amount  of  810.000.000:  Prcxided. 
Th:it  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  Hoii-se  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section',  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1971,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "iNsroc 
THE  UNrrEB  States",  in  section  301  as  follows: 
(1)  With  respect  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Camp  Springs.  Maryland,  strike  out 
"S2.923.000'*  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"83.081.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-1B8.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  "8216.360.000"  ond  "8340.106,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "8316.518.000'* 
and  "8340.264 .000".  respectively. 

Sec.  305.  (o)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
UNrrED  States".  In  section  301  as  follo»-s: 

(II  With  respect  to  Vance  Air  Force  Base. 
Enid.  Oklahoma,  strike  out  "8165.000'  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$280,000." 

t2)  With  respect  to  Westover  Air  Force 
Base.  Chlcopee  Falls.  Massachtisetts,  strike 
out  "$150,000"  and  Insert   in  place  thereof 

*-5220,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 
Hampton.  Virginia,  strike  out  "8537.000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "8631.000." 

(4)  With  respect  to  Seymour- Johnson  Air 
Force  Base,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  strike 
out  "899,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
■■$173,000." 

|5)  With  respect  to  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
Sumter.  South  Carolina,  strike  out  "8614,000'* 
pnd  insert  in  place  thereof  "8707.000." 

(bt  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  f3)  of  sec- 
tion 802  "8131.917.000"  and  "8193.572.000"  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  "8122,363.000"  and 
"6194.018.000".  respecUvely. 
TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  installations  and 
fnclllUea  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
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Ing.  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies 
for  the  following  ocqulsltlou  and  construc- 
tion: 

Inside  the  UNrrxD  States 

DEFENSE   ATOMIC   SUPPORT    ACENCT 

Bossier  Base,  Louisiana,  8170,000. 
Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico.  $1,090,000. 

DEFENSE   StJPPLY   ACENCT 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  8942.000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah,  898.000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.  83.570.000. 

Defense  Etepot,  Tracy.  California.  81.813.000. 

NATIONAL   SECL'RITT   AQENCT 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  81.617.000. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
which  he  determines  to  be  viul  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $35,000,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  shall  noUfy  Ihe  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  works  underuken 
under  this  section,  including  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto. 
TITLE    V— MILITARY    FAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  The  SecreUry  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  Authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  hous- 
ing uniU  and  trailer  court  facilities  in  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  commenced  at 
any  such  locations  In  the  United  States,  vm- 
tU  the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  private  housing  at  such  lo- 
cotlons.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  adequate  private 
bou!iing  at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  immediately  notify  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of 
such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  contract 
for  construction  at  such  location  shall  be 
entered  into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
such  notification  has  been  given.  This  au- 
thority shall  Include  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Government -owned 
land,  or  otherwise. 

(at  Family  housing  units — 

{1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  units.  831.833,000: 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  two  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  one  hundred 
units. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California,  one 
unit. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  California,  one  unit. 

Port  Carson,  Colorado,  two  hundred  forty 
units. 

U.S.  Army  Installations.  Oahu.  Hawaii, 
three  hundred  units. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois,  forty  units. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  one  hundred 
fifty  units. 

Nattck  Laboratories.  Massachusetts,  twen- 
ty-eight units. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  two  hun- 
dred forty  units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  units,  885.001.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Collfomla, 
two  hundred  fifty  units. 


NsTol  Complex,  Son  Diego.  California,  nine 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Pensacola.  Florida,  two 
hundred  units. 

U.S.  Naval  Installations.  Oahu.  Hawaii, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  Il- 
linois, one  hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  six  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  three  hundred  units. 

( 3 )  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  units.  866.401.000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  two  him- 
dred  units. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Califomla.  two  hun- 
dred fifty  units. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  CallfornU,  two 
hundred  fifty  uniu. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  two 
hundred  uniu.  and  additional  real  estate. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Installations.  Oahu.  Hawaii, 
two  hundred  units. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  four  hundred 
units. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  four 
hundred  units. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina,  two  hundred  unit*. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio, 
three  hundred  units. 

(b)   Trailer  court  facilities — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Ha^vy,  fifty 
spaces,  81S0.0O0. 

(21  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
hundred  eighty-nine  spaces,  $1,050,000. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  .shall 
Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  installed  equipment  end  fix- 
tures : 

(a)  The  average  unit  cost  for  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shaU  not 
exceed  833.000  Including  the  cost  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  in- 
stallation of  utilities. 

(b)  No  famllv  housing  unit  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (al  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  840.0O0  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  832.000  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  840,000. 
The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(dl  Construction  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  of  units  which  were  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-188  (79  Stat.  793)  or  90-110 
(81  Stat.  2791.  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cost 
limitations  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  to  the  cost  limitations  contained  In  prior 
Military  Construction  Authorization  AcU. 
but  the  average  cost  of  such  units  shall  not 
exceed  $26,000  including  the  cost  of  the  fam- 
ily unit  and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  Installation 
of  utilities. 

Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  cost  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  contained  In 


section  502  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior 
authorizations  for  construction  of  family 
housing  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
executed  by  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  bis 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, 8bddltlons,  expansions  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed— 

(a)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
85,170.000. 

{ b i  for  the  Department  cf  the  Navy, 
86300.000. 

(cl  for  the  Department  or  the  Air  Force. 
87.400,000. 

(d)   for  the  Defense  Agencies.  8326,000. 

Sec  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  bU 
designee,  is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
wise acqtilre.  two  hundred  family  housing 
units  In  foreign  countries  at  a  total  cost  not 
to  exceed  $5,523,000.  This  authority  shall 
be  funded  by  the  use  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies, when  so  provided  In  Department  of 
Defense  Apprc^rlatlon  Acts,  except  that  ap- 
propriation of  $488,000  Is  authorized  for  pur- 
chase of  United  States  manufactured  equip- 
ment in  support  of  the  housing. 

Sec.  506.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352).  OS  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  respectively,  are  authorized  to  lease 
housing  facilities  for  assignment  as  public 
quarters  to  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, if  any,  without  rental  charge,  at  or 
near  any  military  installation  m  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  finds  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  at  or  near  such 
mUltary  instol  lotion  and  that  (1)  there  bos 
been  a  recent  subotanUal  increase  m  military 
strength  and  such  increase  is  temporary,  or 
(2>  the  permanent  military  strength  is  to  be 
substantially  reduced  in  the  near  future,  or 
(3)  the  number  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed is  so  small  as  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  uneconomical,  or  (4) 
family  housing  is  required  for  persormel  at- 
tending service  school  academic  courses  on 
permanent  chanee  of  station  orders,  or  (5) 
family  housing  has  been  authortaed  but  is 
not  yet  completed  or  a  famUy  housing  au- 
thorization request  U  In  a  pending  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  Such  hous- 
ing facimies  may  be  leased  on  on  Individual 
unit  basis  and  not  more  than  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  such  units  may  be  so  leased  at 
any  one  time.  Expenditures  for  the  redtol  of 
such  housing  facilities  moy  not  exceed  an 
average  of  $190  per  month  for  each  military 
department,  nor  the  amount  of  $250  per 
month  for  any  one  unit,  including  the  cost 
of  utilities  and  molnUnonce  and  operation." 

Sec.  507.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326).  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970  and  1971"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "1971  and  1973." 

Sec.  508.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  relocate  famUy 
housing  unite  from  locations  where  they  ex- 
ceed requirements  to  mlUtary  installations 
where  there  are  housing  shortages:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  proposed  new  locations  and  estimated 
costs,  and  no  contract  shall  be  awarded 
within  sixty  doys  of  such  notification. 

Sec.  509.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
OS  authorised  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  family  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
ments, construction  and  acquisition  of  trailer 
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court  ractllUw,  and  pl&nnlng.  fcn  unoimt  not 
to  «iceed  »30e,717,000.  and 

(bt  for  support  ol  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses.  leasing,  main- 
lenanee  of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
carred,  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miume  authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  XJ.SC. 
1715ml,  on  amount  not  to  exceed  •688- 
630.000 

TITLE  VT 
ceNSJLU.  paovxsioNS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  mlUlary 
department  naay  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Insullatlon*  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3848  of  the 
Rerlsed  statutes,  as  amended  (31  VS.C.  6291 
and  sections  4774idj  and  9774id)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  sxirveys.  admin- 
Lstratlon.  overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  esercised  before  title  to  the  land 
Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  i40  U5.C.  256).  and 
e\-en  though  the  laud  U  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  est^ite  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  sur%-eya  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interesta  in  land  Occlud- 
ing temporary  use),  by  glXi,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sac.  602.  There  arc  authorlwd  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  ol  this  Act,  but  appropri- 
ations tot  public  worm  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I.  n.  m.  IV.  and  V.  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

il)  for  Utle  I;  Inside  the  Cnlted  States 
aiT9.717.000;  ouUlde  the  United  States, 
»S3. 197.000;  section  102.  ta.OOO.OOO;  or  a  total 
of  »2M.914.000. 

t2)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$245930.000:  outside  the  Untt«d  States. 
•21.994.000:  section  202.  8974.000:  M  a  total 

of  8268.B98.0O0. 

<3t  for  Uile  in:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•191.937.000:  outside  the  United  States. 
»30.490.000:  section  302.  •33.793.000:  or  a 
total  of  $256,189,000. 

(4»    for  title  IV:  A  total  of  •44^00.000. 

(5 1  for  title  V:  Military  family  bousing. 
•795^53.000. 

Sec.  G03  (a>  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion tb),  any  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
titles  I,  n.  in.  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Bawali  and 
Alasltat .  and  by  in  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  m  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
If  he  determines  'hat  such  Increase  (It  is 
required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  In  cost,  and  (2t  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  in  each  such  title  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  in  title  I.  H,  m.  or 
rv  of  this  Ac:  involves  only  one  project  at 
aiy  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  la).  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  if  the  amount  of  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

ici  Subject  to  the  llmUat ions  contained  in 
suboection  <a) .  no  individual  project  author- 
ized under  title  I.  n.  in,  or  IV  of  this  Act 
for  any  specifically  Hated  military  Instatla- 
I'.on  may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 


<1)  the  estimated  coal  of  eucb  project  la 
•250XK}0  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  baaed  on  bids  r»- 
celTed.  for  the  construcUon  of  such  project 
exceeds  bv  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  increased  coat  of 
such  project,  "tocludlng  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  Increase  haa  been  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 

(dl  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  ahall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  Identifying 
each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  blda 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congreas  for  that 
project  by  more  than  26  per  centum  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  include  in  such  report  each 
Individual  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
scope  was  reduced  in  order  to  permit  contract 
award  within  the  available  authorization  for 
such  project.  Such  report  shall  'Jicludc  all 
pertinent  cost  Itxformatlon  for  each  individ- 
ual project,  including  the  amount  in  dollars 
and  percentage  by  which  the  ctirreni  work- 
ing estimate  based  on  the  contract  price  for 
the  project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized 
for  such  project  by  the  Congresa. 

Sac  604.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  lu  posaeaslons  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department  or 
Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  recommend  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure  the 
moat  efflclent.  expeditious  and  cost-effective 
accomplishment  of  the  construction  herein 
authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatlvee  a  brrakdown  of 
the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected,  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction,  supervision,  and  overhead 
fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents  In 
the  execution  of  the  assigned  construction. 
Further,  such  contracts  (except  architect  and 
engineering  contracts  which,  unless  speclfl- 
cally  authorised  by  the  Congress,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ently established  procedures,  customs,  snd 
pracUce)  shall  be  awarded,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  If  the  naUonal  security 
will  not  be  impaired  and  the  award  Is  consist- 
ent with  chaoter  137  of  Title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
all  contrBCts  awarded  on  other  than  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1971.  all  au- 
thorlzallona  for  military  public  works  <  other 
than  family  bousing  t  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  instsllationa  and  fs- 
ciUtles,  and  all  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations therefor,  that  are  conUlned  in  titles 
I.  n.  and  III.  and  IV  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
l>er  5.  1969.  Public  Law  91-142  (83  Slat.  2931. 
and  all  such  authorizations  contained  In  Acts 
approved  before  December  6,  1969.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  ore  repealed  except — 

(I)  autbortzitions  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
m  those  Acta  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 


(2)  authorisations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracu  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  1,  1971.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Act  of  December  fi. 
1969.  Public  Law  91-142  (83  Stat.  293,  315). 
all  author izationa  for  mlliUry  public  works 
(other  than  family  bousing),  contained  In 
titles  I,  II,  m.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Act  of  July 
21.  1968.  Public  Law  90-408  (82  Stat.  367). 
and  all  authorizations  for  appropriations 
therefor,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise 
modified,  are  hereby  continued  and  shall 
remain  in  fuU  force  and  effect  tintll  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971. 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  including 
trailer  court  faclliues.  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alUraUons.  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facili- 
ties projecu.  which  are  contained  In  this  or 
any  previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed, 
except — 

( 1 )  authorlzaUons  for  family  housing 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracu  in  whole  or  in  part 
before   such   date;    and 

(2)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
tor  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which 
appropriated  funds  have  been  obligated  tor 
construction  contracts  before  such  date:  and 

(3^  Notwlthsundlng  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  705(b)  of  the  Act  of  December  5. 
1969.  Public  Law  91-142  (83  Stat.  293.  3161 
authorization  for  two  hundred  and  sixty 
family  housing  units  at  Port  Polk.  Louisiana. 

Sac,  606.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I.  II.  in.  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  In  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  Index,  based  on  the  following  unit  coat 
Ilmltattons  where  the  area  construction  cost 
index  Is  10: 

(1)  63.200  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

(2)  tlLOOO  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters: 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desig- 
nee decermines  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limltattoos  on  unit  costs  contained  in 
this  section  is  Impracticable:  Provided.  That 
notwithstA.ndlng  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  In  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  prior  authorizations  for  such  construcilon 
not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which  con- 
struction contracts  have  not  been  awarded 
by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  607.  Chapter  159  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  !s  amended: 

(11  By  striking  out  the  figure  ■•20O.0O0' 
In  the  Hem  relating  to  secUon  2674  in  the 
analysis  and  Inserting  "•300.000"  lu  place 
thereof. 

^2i  By  striking  out  the  figure  •200,000"  in 
the  catchllne  of  section  2674  and  lixsertlng 
■■•30.000'  in  place  thereof. 

(31  By  striking  out  the  figures  "•200.000". 
■■•50.000",  and  •'•25.000'  In  section  2874(b) 
and  inserting  '•SOO.OOO*.  •100,000".  and 
•■550.000",  respectively,  in  place  thereof. 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  figure  "«25,0O0"  in 
sections  2674  (a)  and  (ei  and  inserting 
"•50.000'  in  place  thereof. 

Sec.  608.  Section  2675  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  (1)  inserting 
"(a)"*  before  •Notwithstanding",  and  by  (2) 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  A  lease  may  not  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  If  the  average  estimated  an- 
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nual  rental  during  the  term  of  the  lease  is 
more  than  •250.000  until  after  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a 
report  of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
lease  is  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(c)  A  statement  in  a  lease  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  hsve  been  met.  or 
that  the  lease  Is  not  subject  to  this  section. 
Is  conclusive." 

Sec.  609.  Section  709  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1970  (83  Stat. 
317),  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "1971"  and  inserting  in 
its  plsce  "1972";  and  (2)  deleUng  from  the 
last  sentence  thereof  "•750,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  l:s  place  ■•»3OO.0O0". 

Sec  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  assist  communities  located 
near  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand 
Forks.  North  Dakota,  and  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  providing  increased  municipal 
services  and  facilities  to  the  residents  of 
such  conununltlea,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  an  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  need  for  such  serv- 
Ices  snd  faclUtles  In  such  communities  as  a 
direct  result  of  work  being  carried  out  in 
connection  with  the  construction.  Installa- 
tion, testing,  and  operation  of  the  Safeguard 
Anti-ballistic  Missile  System  and  that  an 
unfair  and  excessive  financial  burden  will 
be  incurred  by  such  communities  as  a  rasult 
of  the  Increased  need  for  such  services  and 
facUUles. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  through 
existing  Federal  programs.  The  Secretary-  is 
authorized  to  supplement  funds  made  avail- 
able under  such  Federal  programs  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  is  authorized  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  communities  described 
In  subsection  (a>  of  this  section  to  help  such 
communities  pay  their  share  of  the  costs 
under  such  programs.  The  heads  of  all  de- 
partmenu  and  agencies  concerned  shall  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  carr>ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
on  a  priority  basis. 

4CI  In  determining  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  made  available  under  this 
section  to  any  local  community  for  any  com- 
munity service  or  facility,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coucerned  with  the  type  of  service  or 
facLtlty  for  which  financial  assistance  Is  be- 
Ir.g  made  available  and  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  timelog  between  the  ini- 
tial impact  of  increased  population  In  any 
such  community  and  any  increase  in  the 
local  tax  base  which  win  result  from  such  In- 
creased population.  (2)  the  possible  tempo- 
rary nature  of  the  Increased  population  and 
the  long-range  cost  impact  on  the  permanent 
residence  of  any  such  community,  and  (3) 
such  other  pertinent  factors  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970  for  carrytag  out  the  Safeguard 
Antl-balllstic  Missile  System  shall  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  unavailable  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defen<«  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1971,  for  carrj'lng  out 
the  Safeguard  Antl-balllstlc  Missile  System 
may,  to  the  extent  specifically  authorized  in 
an  annual  military  construction  authorlea- 
itoa  Act,  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  un- 
available under  other  Federal   prorgoms. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  semiannual 
reports  indicating  the  total  amount  expended 
In  the  case  of  each  local  conununlty  which 


was  provided  assistance  under  authority  of 
this  section  during  the  preceding  six-month 
period,  the  specific  projects  for  which  assist- 
ance was  provided  during  such  period,  and 
the  total  amount  provided  for  each  such 
project  during  such  period. 

Sbc.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
directed  to  undertake  a  study  and  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  weapons  training  now  being 
conducted  in  the  Culebra  complex  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range.  This  study 
shall  consider  all  possible  alternatives,  geo- 
graphical and  technological,  to  the  training 
now  taking  place  in  the  Culebra  complex, 
and  shall  contain  specific  recommendations 
for.  togeiher  with  the  estimated  costs  of. 
moving  all  or  a  part  of  such  activities  to  a 
new  site  or  sites,  and  appropriately  modifying 
such  activities  to  minimize  danger  to  human 
health  and  safety.  In  addition,  such  study 
shall  consider  the  feasibility  of  resettling  the 
people  of  Culebra  to  another  location  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  cost 
of  such  a  move,  and  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra  to  a  generous  resettlement 
plan  that  would  have  to  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  Culebra 
in  a  pl^laolte.  In  preparing  such  study,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  consider  the  impact 
of  each  of  the  alternatives  on; 

( 1 )  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  people 
who  live  on  Culebra; 

(2)  the  natural  and  physical  environment 
of  Culebra  and  adjoining  cays  and  their  rec- 
reational value: 

(3)  the  development  of  a  sound,  stable 
economy  In  Culebra: 

<4)  the  unique  political  relationship  of 
Culebra  and  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United 
States: 

(5)  the  operational  readiness  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  Atlantic  Fleet;  and 

(6)  national  security. 

lb)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  people  of  Culebra,  the  Government  of 
Puerto  RlcD,  and  all  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or  special  exper- 
tise on  the  subject  matter  involved.  The  re- 
port required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Forces  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  no  later  than  April 
1. 1971. 

(c)  Pending  the  completion  of  the  report 
required  by  this  section  and  its  review  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  appropri- 
ate committee  and  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Navy  Is  directed  to  avoid  any  in- 
crease or  expansion  of  the  present  weapons 
range  activities  In  the  Culebra  complex  and, 
wherever  possible,  without  degrading  the  ac- 
tiviries,  to  institute  procedures  which  wtli 
minimize  Interference  with  the  normal  ac- 
tivities and  the  solitude  of  the  people  of 
Culebra. 

Sec.  612.  Effective  October  28.  1969.  section 
1013  of  Public  Law  8&-754  (80  Stat.  1256. 
1290)  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  insert- 
ing "or  If  as  the  result  of  such  action  and 
other  similar  action  In  the  same  area"  after 
the  word  "part."  in  subsection  (a)(3).  and 
by  (2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(k)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary'  of  Defense  shall  also  be 
available  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  ordered  a  reduction  In  the  scope  of  op- 
erations at  a  military  base  or  Installation. 
AM  references  In  sut>secttons  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)  of  this  section  to  'closures'  of  'closings' 
or  worda  of  similar  effect  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  the  reduction  In  scope  of  operations 
at  a  bise  or  Installation," 

Sec.  613.  Chapter  1&9  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"J  2683.  Relinquishment    of    legislative    Ju- 
risdiction 

"ia>  Notwithstanding  sny  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may,  whenever  he  considers  It  desir- 


able, relinquish  to  a  State  all  or  part  of  the 
legislative  Jurladlction  of  the  United  States 
over  lands  or  Interests  under  hla  control  in 
that  State.  ReUnqulshmeat  of  leglslauve 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section  may  be  ac- 
complished (1)  by  filing  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State  concerned  a  notice  of  relin- 
quishment to  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof,  or  (2)  as  the  laws  of  the  State  may 
otherwise  provide. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion is  In  addition  to  and  not  instead  of 
that  granted  by  any  other  provision  of  law.": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis  : 

"2683.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon." 

Sec  614.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
hla  designee.  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Company,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  deem  to  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest, all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  snd  to  the  land  generally 
Identified  as  Camp  Wallace  located  in  York 
County.  Virginia,  and  James  City  County. 
Virginia,  comprising  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  acres  In  consideration 
of  such  conveynnce  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Array,  the  Anheuser-Busch  Company  shall 
convey  to  the  United  States  unencumbered 
fee  title  to  certain  lands  generally  Identified 
as  being  a  portion  of  the  Oakland  Farm  In 
Newport  News.  Virginia,  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
acres,  together  with  such  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  or  to  be  constructed 
thereon  without  cost  to  the  United  States, 
as  are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  subject  to  such  other  conditions  as  are 
oooeptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descriptions  of 
both  properties  are  to  be  determined  by  ac- 
curate surveys  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  Company:  Prozided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  accept  the 
lands  so  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
which  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Fort 
Eustls  Military  Reservation  and  be  adminis- 
tered bv  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  615   TiUe  I,  n.  ni.  rv.  V.  and  VI  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1971"- 
TITLE  Vn 
OEScsvc  Foaces  FACU.rrtES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  tiUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 
( 1  >  For  the  Department  of  the  Army : 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Utxited 
States  •13.700.000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  t9.300.000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  •4.600.000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
(a)    Air    National    Guard    of    the    United 

SUtes,  •6.500.000 

(b>  Air  Force  Reserve.  93.500.000. 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.SC.  529).  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(di  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  lands  includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  incident  to  construc- 
tion. That  authority  may  be  exercised  before 
title  to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
VSC  255) ,  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held 
temporarily-  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests 
in  land  (including  temporary  use),  by  gilt. 
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purchase,   exchange   of   Corernment-awxied 
land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  703.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1971". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  &aine. 
L-  Mendel  Rnmu. 
G  Elliott  Hacah. 

CHABLES  H    WI1.SON, 
Bu-L  Nichols. 
W.  C.  "Sam"  Daniel. 
William  G-  Bbat. 

OONALU  D.  CL-ANCV, 
Caeleton  J.  KlNC. 
Ed  Foreman. 
Managers  on  the  Pan  of  the  House. 
Henst  M.  Jackson-. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Saw  J.  Eavnr.  Jr., 

HOWASD     W.     C*N  SON, 

HAaar  P.  Btrd.  Jr.. 

STBOM  THX'EMOJiD. 

John  G.  Tower. 
Peter  H.  Domikick. 
Managers  on  Ihr  Pa't  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMEN'T 

The  managers  on  the  pan  of  the  House  at 
the  coulerence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  176041  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations. 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
btaiemeiit  lu  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
nmnsendtd  in  the  accompanying  report: 

LEGISLATION    IN   CONFERENCE 

On  Mav  20.  1970.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pa^Wd  H.R.  17604  which  Is  the  fiscal 
year  13*1  military  construction  authorization 
for  the  Departaient  of  Defense  and  Reserve 
components. 

On  September  29.  1370,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  legislation,  amended  It  by  strik- 
ing out  all  langua^  af  ier  the  enacting  clause 
and  WTote  a  new  bill. 

COMPARISON  or  »ot;sE  AND  senate  bujls 

H  R.  17604.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provided  construction  author- 
ization to  the  military  departments  and  the 
Department  of  Defease  for  fiscal  year  1971 
In  the  total  amount  of  »l.9W .365.000. 

The  bin  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
new  authorizations  In  the  amount  of  11.654.- 
527  000. 

SCMMaSY    or     RESOLITTIOS    OF    OtFrERENCES 

As  a  result  of  a  conferencre  be!  ween  Ihe 
House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  In  HJR. 
17604,  the  conferees  a^eed  to  a  new  adjusted 
authorization  for  military  construction  for 
ascai  rear  1071  in  the  amount  of  (1.667,- 
154.000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  respec- 
tive military  departments  bad  requested  a 
total  of  t2.6d0.094.0OO  for  new  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971,  This 
amount  included  ft334  million  for  ABM  re- 
lated construction  later  transferred  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Military  Procurement  BUI.  The 
action  of  the  Conferee*,  therefore,  reduces 
this  departmental  request  by  1158.940,000 
rather  than  »392.940,000  as  It  would  appear. 
After  the  House  of  Representatives  had  com- 
pleted lis  action  on  H.R.  17604.  the  Depart- 
mene  of  Defense  and  the  military  depart- 
ments requested  certain  additions  which 
made  the  Senate  consider  a  request  of  117,- 
087.000  more  than  the  House  of  RepreseoU- 
tlves. 

Total  AriHoaiZATioN  Gkamteo,  Fiscal  Tka« 
1971 
Brief  of  authorisattona 
Title  I  (Army): 

Inside  the  United  States..       •179,717,000 
Outside  the  United  States.  83. 197. 000 

Section    103... 3.000.000 


Title  n   (Navyi: 

Inside  the  United  States..  »245.930.000 

Outside  the  United  States.  21. 994. 000 

Section    203 974.000 


Total 


368. 898.  000 


Title  m   (Air  FoKC): 

Inside  the  United  States..  191.937.000 

Outside  the  United  States.  30.460.000 

Section    302 33.792.000 

Total    256.189.000 

Title  IV  (defense  agencies).  44.300.000 

Title  V  ihouslngj 795,353.000 

Title  VII  (Reserve  compoueuta): 

Army  National  Guard 13.700,000 

Army   Reserve 9.300.000 

Naval    and    Marine    Corps 

Reserve   -  4.500.000 

Air  National  Guard 6.500.000 

Air  Force  Reserve 3,300.000 

Total    ...    37.500.000 


Total 


264.914.000 


Oiand  total  of  au- 
thorities granted  by 
titles  I.  U.  in,  IV,  V 

aud  VII -._     1.667.  154.000 

title    I — ARMT 

The  House  had  approved  construction  In 
the  amount  of  ft59l  ^16.000  for  the  D^art- 
ment  of  the  Army.  Thla  Included  S325.2  mil- 
lion for  the  SAFEGUARD  System.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  construction  for  the  Army  In 
the  amount  of  $259,297,000.  This  was  a  re- 
duction of  $329,217,000.  However.  S32S  2  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  was  for  construction  for 
the  S.\FEOUARD  System.  These  funds,  which 
were  originally  included  In  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  were  placed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  bill  and 
were  retained  in  the  conferees'  report  on  that 
legislation.  Therefore,  Senate  action  resulted 
in  an  actual  reduction  from  the  House  bill 
m  the  amount  of  $6,819,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  for 
Title  I  in  the  amount  of  $264,914,000, 

Among  the  items,  originally  deleted  by 
the  House,  and  restored  by  the  conferees 
were  the  following: 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia — ^nfj-inlru.iion  sys- 
tems laboratory.  $£J5S,000 

House  action  deleted  this  particular  project 
believing  that  due  to  fiscal  restraints  the 
item  could  be  deferred  temporarily.  However, 
the  conferees,  after  thorough  discussion. 
figreed  to  the  inclusion  of  this  vitally  needed 
project.  This  project  will  provide  facilities  for 
the  Implementation  of  priority  Research, 
Development  and  Subsystem  Evaluation  of 
Army  Programs  in  antl-lnflltratlon..  barrier 
systems,  designated  surveillance,  Target 
Acquisition  and  Night  Observation  items. 

Ammunttion  storage — Saarland.  Germany, 
S3.598.000 

Deferral  of  this  project  by  the  House  was 
related  to  rules  for  financing  under  the  NATO 
Infrastructure  rather  than  desirability  of  the 
project.  After  full  discussion,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  restore  the  project  t>ecauae  of  a 
special  agreement  recently  made  for  common 
sharing  by  NATO  countries  of  relocation  coals 
incurred  by  the  move  from  Prance. 

Since  the  U.S.  share  of  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture funding  is  about  30  percent,  the  U.S. 
cfiet  of  this  project  will  be  approximately 
$1,080,000.  To  obtain  reimbursement.  It  Is 
first  necessary  to  fund  this  project  under 
military  construction  authorization  and  when 
reimbursed,  the  funds  wilt  be  used  for  paying 
the  U5.  share  of  Infrastructure  coau  in  fu- 
ture fiscal  years. 

The  following  Item,  originally  deleted  by 
the  Senate,  was  restored  by  the  conferees: 


Forf  Rucker.  Alabama— Aviation  accident 

research,  building,  $1,435,000 
This  project  was  denied  by  the  Congress 
last  year  even  though  the  Army  strongly 
urged  Its  Inclusion.  Again  this  year  the  Army 
testified  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  facility.  The  U.S.  Army  Board  for 
AvlaUon  Accident  Research  (USABAAR)  la 
unique  within  the  Army  and  Is  the  emtKidl- 
ment  of  the  Army  aircraft  accident  research, 
educat  ion  and  prevention  effurt.  The 
USABAAR  mission  Is  to  enhance  the  durabil- 
ity of  Army  aircraft  and  related  support 
equipment.  House  conferees  felt  that  of  equal 
importance  to  accident  cause  determination 
u  the  objective  laboratory  analysis  of  air- 
craft accident  damaged  parts  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  improved  engineering  de- 
sign and  development  of  aerodynamic  control 
components,  aircraft  structures  and  propul- 
sion units.  Therefore,  the  House  conferees 
were  able  to  prevail  on  the  Senate  to  restore 
this  project  to  the  bill. 

Section  104 
Section  104  was  added  by  the  Senate  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
acquire  at  fair  market  value.  State  owned 
and  privately  owned  land  and  estates  in  land 
and  improvements  thereon  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 
New  Mexico  This  section  was  ndded  for  the 
purpose  Elf  acquiring  in  fee  simple  the  land 
heretofore  leased  by  the  Army  to  carry  out 
the  functions  at  this  missile  range.  The  House 
agreed  with  this  Senate  action. 
Secfion  105 
The  Senate  also  added  Section  105  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
fee  title  to  npproximately  160  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Joy,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
construction  of  a  prototype  facility  to  aug- 
ment and  upgrade  the  area's  civil  Defense 
warning  capability.  Funds  for  this  acqui- 
sition will  come  out  of  appropriations  which 
may  be  available  for  Civil  Defense  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  Independent  OlBces  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Deficiency  authorization 
One  of  the  real  controversial  Items  faced 
by  your  conferees  was  the  deficiency  author- 
ization request  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  after  House  consideration  of  the 
bin. 

Last  year  the  MillUry  Construction  Au- 
thorlzauon  Act  contained,  in  Title  1.  the 
amount  of  $16.8  million  for  a  Cadet  Activ- 
ities Building  at  the  Military  Academy 
West  Point.  An  appropriation  In  that  amount 
was  also  provided. 

During  the  authorization  hearlQgs  before 
the  House  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee In  April  1970,  the  Army  witnesses  re- 
quested authority  to  negotiate  a  contract  for 
the  Activities  Building  rather  than  go  out  for 
competitive  bids  so  that  they  could  be  sure 
to  stay  within  the  authorisation  and  funding 
provided.  The  Army  request  was  agreed  to. 
After  House  passage  of  the  Authorization 
Bill,  but  before  Senate  action,  the  Army  ad- 
vised that  the  current  working  estimate  for 
this  building,  as  of  August  14.  1970.  exceeded 
the  authorization  and  funds  by  810.738.000. 
an  Increase  of  64  percent. 

The  Senate  Committee  approved  the  defi- 
ciency request  by  the  Army  and  included  the 
$10.7  million  in  their  bill  with  the  under- 
standing that  additional  appropriations 
would  not  be  requested.  The  Senate  made  it 
incumbent  upon  the  Army  to  use  funds 
available  to  them  for  other  purposes.  In  other 
words,  make  a  decision  as  to  priorities.  Since 
the  Congress  Is  committed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  facility,  the  House  conferees 
a^ee  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  deficiency  re- 
quest. However,  the  funding  proposal  of  the 
Senate  was  not  acceptable  to  Rouse  con- 
ferees who  Insisted  that  the  Army  obtain  an 
appropriation  to  cover  th^ls  deficiency. 
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House  conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  SenaU  approach  was  a  "robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul"  situation  and  would  probably 
cause  some  needed  projects  to  be  cancelled 
or  reduced  in  scope  by  the  Army  to  fund  this 
cost  overrun.  After  a  very  thorough  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  that  the  habitual  ovemina  on  con- 
etructlon  estimates  at  West  Point  are  be- 
coml  ng  in  tolerable,  and  receded  to  the 
Houfe  position  of  requiring  the  Army  to  re- 
quest an  appropriation  for  this  deficiency 
and  Justify  it  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  conferees  also  discussed  the  new  Facil- 
ities Advisory  Board  being  appointed  to  assist 
m  the  planning  and  review  of  the  Military 
Academy  construction  program.  It  Is  the  hope 
of  all  conferees  that  this  review  board  will  be 
successful  In  Ite  mission  of  reviewing  the  fu- 
ture planning  and  construction  programs 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  unreliable  cost  esti- 
mates prevloualy  provided  the  Congress  for 
projects  at  West  Point. 

title  n — navt 
The  House  approved   $268,040,000  in  new 
construction  authorization   for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Na\7. 

The  Senate  approved  $268,913,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  new  total  In 
the  amount  of  $368,898,000. 

Resolution  of  major  differences  is  dis- 
cussed below : 

Little  Creek,  Virginia — Amphibious  base, 

1 1.959.000 
The  Senate  denied  this  project  because  It 
was  believed  nonessential  at  this  time  and 
could  Iw  deferred  for  a  year  without  detri- 
ment to  the  Navy.  House  conferees  felt  that 
this  was  an  urgent  requirement  to  reduce 
the  current  deficit  in  bachelor  enlisted  spaces. 
Present  World  War  II  buildings  are  de- 
teriorated beyond  economical  repair.  After 
much  discussion,  the  Senate  receded,  and 
this  project  was  restored  to  the  bill. 
Jacksonville,   Florida — Naval  air   rework 

facility.  S2.481.000 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  had  provided 
this  much  needed  facility.  The  Senate  de- 
nied the  project  because  It  was  believed 
nonessential  at  this  time.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  able  to  convince  the  Senate 
conferees  of  the  importance  of  this  Item  by 
showing  that  the  Improvements  In  quality 
and  savings  in  aircraft  turnaround  time 
would  greatly  improve  fleet  support  and 
would  result  in  a  payback  period  of  2.8 
years. 

iVat-af    training    center,    Orlando.    Florida — 
Academic     training     building,     SZ,4S3.000; 
technical    training    building,    S2, 223.000 
The  House  passed  bill  contained  two  proj- 
ects for  the  naval   training  center  totaling 
$11,327,000.    The    Senate    added    these    two 
training  buildings.  After  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  all  projects  under  consideration  and 
the  value  to  tJtxe  Navy  of  this  essential  train- 
ing center,  the  House  conferees  were  able  to 
convince    the    Senate   conferees    that    these 
projects    previously    deleted    by    the    House 
could    be   safely   deferred    for   at    least   one 
more  year.  The  Senate  receded. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Haur^iii — Fleet  Intelligence 

Center.  t4.579.000 
The  House  in  Its  consideration  of  this 
bill,  denied  the  Navys  request  for  this  im- 
portant facility.  The  Senate  Included  the  re- 
quested authorization.  The  Fleet  Intelli- 
gence Center  at  Pearl  Harbor  develops  and 
produces  Intelligence  to  support  Navy  forces 
In  the  Pacific  ares,  and  the  commander  In 
chief.  Pacific  Fleet.  Senate  conferees  were 
adamant  in  their  position  and  Insisted  tliat 
this  inteUlgence  facility  be  Included.  After 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  Fleet  Intelligence  Center.  House  con- 
ferees receded. 


Natal  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hatcaii— 
Forge  and  propeller  shop.  $1,258,000 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  bad  pro- 
vided the  forge  and  propeller  shop  requested 
by  the  Navy.  The  Senate  conferees  insisted 
that  this  project  could  safely  be  deferred 
for  one  year,  and  the  House  receded. 
Other  Navy  itema 

The  conferees  approved  the  following  Items 
previously  In  dispute,  for  the  welfare  and 
morale  needs  of  naval  and  Marine  Corpa 
personnel : 

Auxiliary  Landing  Field.  Bogue,  North 
Carolina— Mess   ball.   $348,000. 

Naval  Public  Works  Center.  Subte  Bay. 
P.I — Water  supply  and  distribution  center. 
$859,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Hawthorne, 
Nevada — Bachelor  enlisted  quarters,  $495,- 
000. 

title  ni — AIR  FORCE 

The  House  authorized  new  construction 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
total  amount  of  $250,771,000. 

The  Senate  Increased  this  authorization  to 
$252,246,000. 

One  of  the  major  items  In  controversy  dur- 
ing the  conference  was  the  $2.3  million  au- 
thorized by  the  House  for  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  at  the  Bolllng-Anacos- 
tla  complex  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  military  personnel  residing  in 
the  Bellevue.  WUburn,  and  Boiling  family 
housing  areas  at  this  installation. 

The  Senate  did  not  include  authorization 
for  this  school  in  lu  bill. 

The  conferees  from  both  Houses  deplore 
the  horrendous  situation  that  exisu  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  System  which 
children  of  military  parents  living  In  the 
Bolllng-Anacosrtla  area  are  forced  to  endure. 
Nevertheless,  the  conferees  did  not  feel  at 
this  time  that  funds  from  the  austere  mili- 
tary budget  should  be  allocated  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  dependent  school  at 
Boiling- Anacost  la. 

The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  however,  to  work  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Board  to  expand 
the  present  school  on  the  Boiling- Anacoetla 
complex,  which  is  operated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  from  the  three  grades  now  in 
operation  to  a  full-size  school;  namely,  from 
kindergarten  to  the  twelfth  grade,  to  serve 
the  military  dependents  living  In  the  BoU- 
Ing-Anacostia  complex.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, together  with  District  School  authori- 
ties, should  explore  and  utilize  all  available 
Federal  programs  under  which  financial  sup- 
port can  be  obtained  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  the 
results  of  this  undertaking  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  prior  to  submission 
of  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1972  Military 
Construction  Authorization  request. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  reluctantly 
yielded. 

Among  the  Air  Force  Items  in  controversy 
resolved  during  the  House-Senate  conference 
were  the  following : 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado — Base  administra- 
tion facilities.  $1,648,000 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  omitted  this 
project.  It  was  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. Since  this  construction  will  be  the  final 
phase  of  a  two-phase  project  for  relocating 
the  Air  Base  Wing  to  Peterson  Field  and 
will  make  possible  the  complete  consolida- 
tion of  all  Headquarters  Wing  administrative 
functions  at  Peterson  Field,  the  House  re- 
ceded. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York — Electrcmtc 
rcscarcft  laboratory,  $1,060,000 

The  House  version  of  the  Mil  originally 
contained  authorlaatlon  for  this  vital  proj- 
ect, but  in  the  Senate  review  it  was  de- 
leted.  After   a   thorough    discussion   among 


the  conferees,  the  House  conferees  convinced 
the  Senate  conferees  that  a  centrally  located 
facility  will  assure  effective  development  and 
availability  of  electronic  reliability  and 
maintainability  data  for  weapons  systems. 
TTie  Senate,  therefore,  receded. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas — Addition  to 
head-quarters  facility.  $965,000 

The  House,  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill, 
deleted  this  project  because  It  felt  that  this 
project  could  be  safely  deterred  for  another 
year.  However,  the  Senate  conferees  were  very 
persuasive  and  pointed  out  that  construction 
of  this  facility  will  result  In  savings  In  per- 
sonnel, savings,  utilities,  and  uan^ortatlon 
costs  and  produce  annual  savings  of  $323,000. 
The  House  receded. 

Wright-Patterson    Air    Force    Base,    Ohio — 
Logistics    management   facility,   $6,379,000 

This  project  was  denied  by  the  House  in 
its  consideration  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
Committee  added  the  project  during  its  con- 
sideration. Air  Force  testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  space  presently  occupied  was 
Itiadequate  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  both 
personnel  and  equipment  is  significantly  re- 
duced. However,  it  was  believed  by  the  House 
conferees  that  the  present  space  could  be 
used  and  the  present  work  load  be  accom- 
plished in  these  facilities  for  at  least  one 
more  year.  The  Senate  receded. 
Other  project* 

Some  of  the  other  projects  initially  deleted 
la  the  House  version  of  the  bill  but  added 
by  the  Senate  and  on  which  the  House  con- 
ferees receded  were  as  follows: 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Califomla^-alrcraft 
engine  test  facility,  $134,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado— technical 
training  research  facility.  $559,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California— aircraft 
maintenance  dock.  $590,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada: 

Aircraft  engine  test  facility.  $139,000. 

Post  Office.  $239,000. 

Electrical  distribution  system.  $282,000. 

Ramstein.  Germany— Avionics  shop.  $507,- 
000. 

Section   302 

There  were  two  classified  projects  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
included  In  Section  302  after  House  consid- 
eration of  the  bin.  These  two  projecu  totaled 
$12,080,000  and  were  added  by  the  Senate 
during  their  consideration  of  the  bill.  After  a 
thorough  discussion  among  the  conferees 
about  the  necessity  for  these  classified  proj- 
ects, the  House  agreed  to  their  Inclusion  in 
the  bill, 

TITLE     IV — DETENSE     AGENCIES 

The  Administration  requested  an  addition 
to  this  title  m  the  amoimi  of  $700,000  after 
the  House  had  considered  the  bill.  This 
$700,000  was  for  land  acquisition  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  easements  on  115  acres  to  pro- 
vide a  buffer  zone  at  the  National  Security 
Agency  at  Fort  Meade.  Maryland. 

Senate  conferees  convinced  House  conferees 
of  the  necessity  for  this  autborlzatlon,  and 
the  House  agreed  to  its  Inclusion  In  the  blU. 

TFTLE   V — FAMILY    HOUSING 

The  Administration  requested  auihon«a- 
tlon  for  8.000  new  family  housing  unlta  for 
fiscal  year  1971  at  a  cost  of  $196,507,000.  The 
balance  of  the  request  for  new  authorization 
in  Title  V.  $589,536,000,  was  for  Improvements 
to  adequate  quarters,  minor  construction, 
rental  guarantee  payments,  debt  payments, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premiums. 

The  Senate  deleted  400  units  (for  two  Safe- 
guard sites)  and  authorized  400  units  In  the 
Defense  Procurement  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1971  (HR  17123)  The  Senate  also 
reduced  the  authorization  request  for  new 
cD&atruction  by  $8A  mlillon,  and  It  was  added 
to  the  Defense  Procurement  Authorization 
Act.  The  Hotue  receded. 
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Further.  theAdmlnUtratlon  requested  that 
the  Average  per-unit  co«t  Umltfttlon  for  unlU 
conatnicted  in  the  United  States  be  increased 
from  Ot.OOO  to  >34.000.  The  House  approved 
the  »34.000  figure.  The  Senate  approved  a 
new  average  coat  Umltatlon  of  »22.500.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  new  average  cost  lltn- 
Uatlon  of  133.000. 

The  Senate  added,  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department,  authority  to  build  units 
previously  authorised,  but  not  under  con- 
tract, at  Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  at  an 
average  cost  of  M6.000  ms  an  exception  to  the 
average  unit  cost  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 503.  The  House  agreed  to  retain  this 
provision. 

The  House  bad  originally  approved  20  untts 
of  famUv  housing  for  the  Army  at  New  Cum- 
tMrland  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania,  Subse- 
quent to  the  House  approval  of  the  bill,  but 
pnor  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the  Army 
requested  that  the  20  units  be  deleted 
from  Sew  Cumberland  Army  Depot  and  In 
lieu  thereof  30  units  be  included  for  Port 
Carson,  Colorado.  The  Senate  approved  the 
Army's  request.  The  House  recedes  and  con- 
curs In  the  provision  of  30  additional  units 
at  Port  Carson.  Colorado. 

Xmx   VI— CtNEaAL   PEOVISION5 

Serf  I  on  604 
Section  604  of  the  House  version  provided. 
among  oTher  things,  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  niillian-  departments  would  rep:)rt  semi- 
annually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  campetltive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  The  Senate  version,  instead 
of  using  the  phrase  contracts  aicarded.  used 
the  phrase  "contracts  completed"  The  House 
conferees  felt  that  by  use  of  the  word  "com- 
pleted" this  section  was  not  restrictive 
enough  and  Instated  that  the  word  awarded 
be  used  instead  of  the  word  "completed". 
Further,  m  order  to  further  restrict  the  lan- 
(jAia^  of  604.  the  conferees  agreed  to  add 
language  excepting  archltect/englneer  con- 
tracts from  being  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  unless  speclflcatly  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  stating  that  such  contracts 
should  continue  to  be  awarded  In  accord- 
ance with  presently  established  procedures. 
customs,  and  practices. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  €05(3) 
The  Senate  added  an  exception  to  the  re- 
pealing clause  excluding  therefrom  the  360 
family    housing    units    authorized    for   Port 
Polk.  Lotilslana.' 
The  House  recedes. 

Section  606 
The  Senate  deleted  cost  limitations  on 
cold  storage  and  regular  warehousing.  The 
House  included  such  limitations.  These 
limits  were  Initiated  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict when  considerable  warehousing  was 
being  constructed-  In  the  past  few  years 
this  portion  of  the  program  has  only  aver- 
aged approximately  tS  million. 

In  view  or  the  reduction  tn  this  type  ot 
construction,  the  House  recedes. 
Section  607 
The  House  version  of  this  section  approved 
the  Department  of  Defense  request  to  in- 
crease the  present  dollar  ceilings  and  ap- 
proval Umttatlons  on  minor  construction 
aa  follows  i 

(a)  The  maximum  limit  on  minor  con- 
struction would  be  increased  from  •200,000 
to  taoo.ooo; 

ibi  The  approval  level  of  the  Secretary 
of  a  Min-arv  Deoartment  would  be  In- 
creased from  150.000  to  •100.000.  Above  this 
Umlt  requires  the  approval  by  the  Secretarj' 
of  Defense  or  bis  designee; 

(c)  The  level  that  can  be  accompllahed 
under  operation  and  maintenance  would  be 
raised  from  •3S.O0O  to  $50,000;  and 


(d)  A  determination  of  urgency  would  not 
be  required  for  projects  of  •50.000  or  less  In 
lieu  of  the  present  taS-OOO  level. 
The  SenaU  version  would : 
Decrease   the    proposed    levels   of    (a)    to 
•350.000  maximum. 

Reduce  the  Service  approval  level  (b)  from 
•100,000  to  •75,000,  and 

Reduce  the  (c )  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  (d)  certification  level  from  •50.- 
000  to  •37.500. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  610 
The  Senate  deleted  the  general  provision 
related  to  the  •a.S  million  for  construction 
of  a  school  in  Title  HI  for  the  BolUng-Ana- 
cofitla  area. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  explanation 
heretofore  provided  under  Title  U. 
Section  6i0 
A  new  Section  610  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  replaces  Section  610  of  the  House 
version,  explained  above,  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  near  Grand  Porks 
Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota,  and  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls.  MonUna. 
which  win  have  to  provide  increased  sen-lces 
and  facilities  arising  from  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  proposed  ABM  sites. 

House  conferees  ngreed  that  financial  as- 
sistance to  these  small  communities  would 
be  needed  but  that  some  limitation  should 
be  placed  In  the  bill  to  provide  Congression- 
al review  of  the  assistance  to  be  given  out  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  appropriations.  There- 
fore, House  conferees  proposed  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  "funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year 
twglnning  after  June  30.  1971  for  carr>*lng 
out  the  Safeguard  A nti -Ballistic  Miaslle  Sys- 
tem may.  to  the  extent  specifically  author- 
ized in  an  annual  military  construction  au- 
thorization act.  be  utillaed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  un- 
available under  other  Pederal  programs". 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  6U 
This  section  was  added  to  the  House  bill 
by  the  Senate  to  require  a  study  and  ulti- 
mate determination  of  the  Culebra  problem. 
This  particular  section  was  one  of  the  most 
controveraial  matters  contained  In  the  bill 
and  a  very  thorough  and  lengthy  discussion 
regarding  same  was  held  by  the  conferees. 
The  Senate  had  provided  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives no  later  than  April  1.  1971.  It 
was  provided  that  pending  the  completion  of 
the  report  required  and  Its  review  that  the 
Navy  was  directed  to  avoid  any  increase  or 
expansion  of  the  present  range  activities  in 
or  around  the  Culebra  complex.  One  other 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  a 
direction  to  the  Navy  to  terminate  all  range 
activities  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  cays 
within  3  nautical  miles  of  the  eaatem  coast 
not  later  than  January  1973.  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  made  a  deter- 
mination that  the  national  security  required 
continuation  of  such  activities  beyond  that 
date- 
House  conferees  insisted  and  were  adamant 
in  their  position  thai  the  direction  to  ter- 
minate all  activities  by  a  certain  date  must 
be  stricken.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
the  study  required  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  the  following  proviso: 

■'In  addition,  such  study  shall  consider  the 
feasibility  of  resettling  the  people  of  Culebra 
to  another  location  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  cost  of  such  a  move,  and 
the  atutude  of  the  people  of  Culebra  to  a 
generous  resettlement  plan  that  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  a  nujorlty  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  Culebra  In  a  plebiscite." 


■rhe  discussion  on  this  matter  resulted  In 
Che  deletion  of  the  section  directing  termina- 
tion of  activities  (section  ci  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  suggested  language  by  the  House 
conferees. 

The  Senate  recedes, 

Section  612 

Section  6ia  was  added  by  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department  after 
House  consideration.  It  amends  the  author- 
ity under  the  Homeo-vner's  Assistance  pro- 
gram to  permit  considering  ( 1 )  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  several  base  closures  in  an  area 
and  (3)  reductions  In  scope  of  operations  at 
an  Installation,  as  well  as  an  outright  closure. 

The  House  recedes  and  agreea  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  provision. 

Section  613 

Section  613  was  added  by  the  Senate  after 
House  consideration  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department.  This  section  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department 
to  relinquish  to  a  SUte  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  lands  or  InteresU 
under  his  control  in  that  State. 

This  would  simply  permit  local  authori- 
ties to  perform  certain  functions  such  as 
fire  protection  and  law  enforcement  at  or 
near  military  Installations  where  they  now 
have  no  authority.  Heretofore,  this  question 
had  been  handled  on  an  Installation  by  In- 
stallation basis  and  required  legislation  In 
each  instance. 

The  House  recedes  and  agrees  to  Inclusion 
of  this  section. 

Section  814 

Section  614  was  added  by  the  Senate  to  per- 
mit the  exchange  of  approximately  191  acres 
of  land  m  the  vicinity  of  Port  Eustls.  Vir- 
ginia. After  much  discussion  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Government  will  gain 
considerably  by  this  exchange,  the  House  re- 
cedes and  agrees  to  the  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

L.    MXNDEL   RlVEXS. 

O.  Elliott  Ragan. 
Chables   H.   Wilson. 
Bill  Nichols, 
W.  C.  Daniel. 
William  O.  BaAV, 
DoNAU)  D.  Clanct. 
Cabueton  J.  Kwo, 
Ed  Foreuah, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iHJl.  18546  >  to  establish  Improved 
program.s  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNrxaxNce  Rx«)aT  (H.  Raw.  No.  91-15941 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
1BS46)  to  establish  improved  programs  for 
the  tieneflt  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  producU.  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities,  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970". 


TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 
Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the  1971. 
1973,  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity  shall  not 
exceed  •5&,000. 

(2)  The  terra  "payments"  as  used  In  this 
section  Includes  price-support  paymenta,  set- 
aside  paymenu,  diversion  payments,  public 
access  payments,  and  marketing  certificates. 
but  does  not  Include  loans  or  purchases. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total    amount    of    payments   which    will    be 

fc  earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 

^  effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 

T  section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm  or 

farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  stiar- 
Ing  In  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  payment  reduction. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  be  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
such  limitation :  Provided.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance 
of  a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the 
SecretAry. 

TITLE  n— DAIRY 
DAIBT    BASE    PLANS 

SEC.  301.  (at  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
In  subporagnipb  (B)  of  subseciloii  6c(S)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (Bt  which 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage  sea- 
sonal adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk 
through  equitable  apportionment  of  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler. 
or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers  on  the 
basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a 
representative  period  of  time,  which  need  not 
be  limited  to  one  year;  (e)  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement 
of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments 
in  the  production  of  milk  may  be  Included 
In  an  order;  and  (f)  a  further  adjustment, 
equlUbly  to  apportion  the  total  value  of 
milk  purchased  by  all  handlers  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
utlUxatlon  of  producer  milk  by  all  handlers 
In  any  use  classification  or  classifications, 
during  a  representative  period  of  one  to  three 
years,  which  will  be  automatically  updated 
each  year.  In  the  event  a  producer  holding 
a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (f)  shall 
reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall 
not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  production 
and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  fu- 
ture bases,  or  future  updating  of  bases,  ex- 
cept tbat  an  order  may  provide  that.  If  a 
producer  reduces  his  marketings  below  his 
base  allocation  In  any  one  or  more  use  clas- 
sifications designated  In  the  order,  the 
amount  of  any  such  reduction  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  future  bases,  or 
future  updating  of  bases.  Bases  allocated  to 
producers  under  this  clause  {i)  may  be  trans- 
ferable under  an  order  on  sucb  terms  and 
conditions,  including  those  which  will  pre- 
vent bases  taking  on  an  unreasonable  value, 
as  are  prescribed  In  the  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Provisions,  shall  be  made 
In  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases  under 
this  clause  (f  )— 

"0)  tcx  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
Inequity  among  producers:  and 


"<lif  for  providing  bases  for  dairy  farmers 
not  delivering  milk  as  producers  under  the 
order  upon  becoming  producers  under  the 
order  who  did  not  produce  milk  during  any 
part  of  the  representative  period  and  these 
new  producers  shall  within  ninety  daya  after 
the  first  regular  delivery  of  milk  at  the  price 
for  the  lowest  use  classification  specified  in 
such  order  be  allocated  a  base  which  the 
Secretary  determines  proper  after  consldermg 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  the  develop- 
ment of  orderly  and  efficient  marketing  con- 
ditions and  to  the  respective  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers under  the  order,  all  other  dairy  farm- 
ers and  the  consuming  public.  Producer  bases 
so  allocated  shall  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  years  be  reduced  by  not  more 
than  30  per  centum:  and 

"(111 I  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk  as 
producers  under  the  order  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order  by  reason  of  a 
plant  to  which  they  are  making  deliveries 
becoming  a  pool  plant  under  the  order,  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  shall  be  provided 
bases  with  respect  to  milk  delivered  under 
the  order  based  on  their  past  deliveries  of 
milk  on  the  same  basis  as  other  producers 
under  the  order;  and 

"(iv)  such  order  may  Include  such  addi- 
tional provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate In  regard  to  the  reentry  of  pro- 
ducers who  have  previously  discontinued 
their  dairy  farm  enterprise  or  transferred 
bases  authorized  under  this  clause  ff);  and 

"(V>  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk 
as  producers  under  the  order,  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order,  shall  w^lthln 
ninety  days  be  provided  with  respect  to  milk 
delivered  under  the  order,  allocations  based 
on  their  past  dellverleA  of  milk  during  the 
representative  period  from  the  production 
facilities  from  which  they  are  delivering  milk 
under  the  order  on  the  Same  basis  as  pro- 
ducers under  the  order  on  the  effective  date 
of  order  provisions  authorized  under  this 
clause  (f  I :  Proridrd,  That  bases  shall  be  al- 
located only  to  a  producer  marketing  milk 
from  the  production  facilities  from  which 
he  marketed  milk  during  the  representative 
period,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  sucb 
allocation  of  base  exceed  the  amount  of  milk 
actually  delivered  under  such  order. 
The  assignment  of  other  source  milk  to  vari- 
ous use  classes  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  an  order  contains  provisions  au- 
thorized under  this  clause  (f).  In  the  case 
of  any  producer  who  during  any  accounting 
period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  per- 
sons not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  reducing  the  alloca- 
tion of.  or  payment  to  be  received  by,  any 
such  producer  under  this  clause  if)  to  com- 
pensate for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such 
other  persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as 
necessary  to  Insure  equitable  participation 
in  marketings  among  all  producers.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  8ctl3)  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  8c(19)  of  this 
Act.  order  provisions  under  this  clause  4f) 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  marketing  order 
unless  separately  approved  by  producers  tn 
a  referendum  in  which  each  individual  pro- 
ducer shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  ter- 
minated separately  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  sucb 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  In  subparagraph  ScilOXB).  Dis- 
approval or  termination  of  such  order  provi- 
sions shall  not  l>e  considered  disapproval  of 
the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order." 

(b)  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers 
of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  It  was  prior 
thereto 

(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion 301  shall  be  construed  aa  invalidating 
any  class  I  t>a8e  plan  provisions  of  any  mar- 


keting order  previously  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  i79  Stat.  11B7).  but  such  provisions  are 
expressly  ratified,  legalized,  and  conflnned 
and  may  t>e  extended  through  and  including 
December  31.  1971. 

(d)  It  is  not  intended  tbat  existing  law  be 
in  any  way  altered,  rescinded,  or  amended 
with  respect  to  section  BciS)  iG)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  sod 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  such 
section  Bc(5)  (0|  is  fully  reaOlrmed. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  effective  after  December  31,  1973  except 
with  respect  to  orders  providing  for  Class  I 
base  plans  Issued  prior  to  such  date,  but  in 
no  event  shall  any  order  so  Issued  extend 
or  be  effective  beyond  December  31.  1076. 
SUSPENSION  or  aDTTxarAT  supposT  paocaaM 

Sec.  203.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  AprU  1.  1971,  and  ending 
March  31, 1974— 

la)  The  first  sentence  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  DB.C. 
1446).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "and  milk". 

(b)  Paragraph  ^c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  i7 
U.S.C.  1446<ct).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
nor  lees  than  76  per  centum  of  the  parley 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  detennlnea 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  mUk. ' 
TftANsrEa  or  daoit  paooucrs  to  the  miutakt 

SKD   TO   VXTKKANS    BOSPZTSLS 

Sec.  203.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  ]44ea).  Is 
amended  by  changing  "December  31.  1970"  to 
read  "December  31.  1973'  both  places  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

OUST  inhemnity  psocaAJf 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1968  (Public  Law  90-484;  82  Stat. 
750).  18  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
■June  30.  1970.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "June  30,  1973.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of  said 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting,  "and  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  products  who  have  been  di- 
rected since  the  dau  of  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  remove  their 
dairy  products."  after  "milk",  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  is  revised  to  read:  "Any  Indem- 
nity payment  to  any  farmer  shall  continue 
until  be  has  been  reinstated  and  Is  again 
allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on  commer- 
cial markets.". 

TITLE  in— WOOL 

Sec.  301.  The  NaUonal  Wool  Act  of  19S4.  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Deelgnate  the  first  two  sentences  of 
section  703  as  subsecUon  "taj",  and.  In  the 
Mcond  sentence,  delete  "1970"  and  substitute 
"1973". 

(2)  In  the  third  senwnce  of  secUon  703. 
delete  tbe  portion  beginning  with  "The 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be"  and 
ending  with  "Proirided  further.  That  the" 
and  substitute  "The",  designate  the  third 
sentence  as  eubsecuon  '(b)".  change  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  following:  "Provided.  That  for  the  three 
marketing  years  beginning  January  1.  1971. 
and  ending  December  31.  1973,  the  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  73  cents  per 
pound,  grease  basis.". 

(3)  Designate  the  fourth  and  fifth  sen- 
tences of  section  703  as  subsection  "(ct". 
change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  add  the  foUowlng: 
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■proiided.  That  for  the  three  marketing 
years  t>egVnnJng  January  1.  !97i.  and  ending 
December  31.  1973.  the  support  price  for 
mohair  shall  be  80.3  cenU  per  pound,  grtnst 
basts." 

i4)  Designate  the  sixth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 703  as  subsection  "(d)". 

iS)  Designate  the  last  sentence  of  section 
703  a*  subsection  "(e)". 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 
Sxc  401  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1B71.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat,  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

•Ssc  107.  NoihwUhataoding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"lai  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, taking  Into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  In  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  at  which  price  support  Is  made  avail- 
able for  feed  grains:  Provided.  That  In  no 
event  shall  such  level  be  In  excess  of  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  or  less  than  •1.25  per 
bushel. 

"(bl  If  a  set-side  program  Is  In  effect  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  under  section  379b  (c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193a,  as 
amended,  certificates,  loans  and  purchases 
shall  be  made  available  on  such  crop  only 
to  producers  who  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  such  program." 

Sec.  402,  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972,  snd  1973  crops  of  wheat  sections 
379b  and  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  193S,  as  amended,  are  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•■SEC.  379(b).  <aj  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pro- 
ducers on  any  farm  for  which  certificates  are 
issued,  to  receive.  In  addition  to  the  other 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  wheat,  an  amount. 
equal  to  the  face  value  of  such  certificates. 
The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates  for  the  1971.  1973,  and  1873 
crops  of  wheat  shall  be  In  such  amount  as. 
Together  with  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop. 
the  SecTetar>'  determines  will  be  equal  tc  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop. 

'■(b>  The  domestic  wheat  marketing  certif- 
icates shall  be  made  available  for  a  farm  on 
the  number  of  bushels  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  domestic  allotment  for  the  farm 
for  the  crop  in  which  such  certificates  relate 
by  the  projected  yield  established  for  the 
farm  with  such  adjustmenu  as  the  Secretar)- 
determlnes  necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield. 

"(cHli  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  other  commod- 
ities will.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside, 
likely  be  excessive  taking  Into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  price? 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  Is  In  effect  under  tht«  sub- 
section (c>.  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  purchases,  and  certificates  on 
wheat,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  Approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  (It 
such  percentage  of  the  domestic  wheat  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  and  will  be  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  result  In  a  set-aside  not  in  excess 
of  13  3  million  acres  In  the  case  of  the  1971 
crop,  or  15  mJIIIoa  acres  in  the  case  of  the 
1972  or  1973  crop,  plus  flU  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding 
years  to  soU-conservlng  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
for  the  IB71,  1972.  and  1973  crops  to  limit 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  to 


such  percentage  of  the  domestic  wheat  al- 
lotment as  he  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  transition  to  the  program 
provided  for  under  this  section.  Graalng  shall 
not  be  permitted  during  any  of  the  five 
principal  months  of  the  normal  growing  sea- 
son as  determined  by  the  county  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  Bib)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  and  subject  to  this  limita- 
tion (1)  the  Secretary  shall  permit  producers 
to  plant  and  graze  on  the  set-aside  acreage 
sweet  sorghum,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set- 
aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  grazing  or  the 
production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sim- 
flower,  castor  t>eans.  mustard  seed,  crambe. 
plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  or  other  commod- 
ity. If  he  determines  that  such  production 
Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply.  Is 
not  likely  to  Increase  the  coat  of  the  price- 
support  program,  and  wlU  not  adversely  af- 
fect farm  income. 

"(2f  To  assist  in  adjusting  the  acreage  of 
commodltlee  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  pa>-menis.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  certificates  authorized  in  sub- 
section (b).  available  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  m  addition 
to  that  required  to  be  so  devoted  under  sub- 
section ic)  (1).  The  land  diversion  payments 
lor  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  conununlty  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  wheat  program  formulated  under 
this  secuon  shall  require  the  producer  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aside  acreage 
and  the  additional  diverted  acreage  from 
erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  Such 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with  stand- 
ards estabUshed  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  an  additional  payment  on 
such  acreage  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In  relation  to  the 
benefit  to  the  general  public  If  the  producer 
agrees  to  permit,  without  other  compensa- 
Tton,  access  to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

■*(4l  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  In  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  (c).  he  shall  file  his  agree- 
ment to  do  so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans  and  purchases 
on  wheat,  marketing  certificates,  and  piy- 
ments  under  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  on  such  farm  only  If  the 
producers  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved 
soil  conserving  uses  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  nimiber  of  acres  which  the  oper- 
ator agrees  to  set  aside  and  devote  to  op- 
proved  soil  consentng  uses,  and  the  agree- 
ment shall  so  provide  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (c)  (4>  if  he 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster,  or  In  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  certificates  issued  and  of  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  for  any  farm 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 


"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  preclude  the  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates and  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may,  neverthe- 
less. Issue  such  certificates  and  make  such 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  In  such 
amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  advance  to  pro- 
ducers, as  soon  as  practicable  after  July  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested,  an 
amount  equal  to  7S  per  centum  of  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  the  face  value  of  certif- 
icates to  be  issued  with  respect  to  such  crop 
and  such  advance  shall  be  repaid  through  the 
lA-lthholdlng  of  certificates  for  such  crop  hav- 
ing a  face  value  equal  to  such  advance.  If 
the  face  value  of  the  certificates  as  finally 
determined  In  less  than  the  advance,  the  dif- 
ference shall  not  be  required  to  be  repaid. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(hi  Marketing  certificates  issued  under 
this  Act  and  transfers  thereof  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  such  documents,  marketing 
cards,  records,  accounts,  certifications,  or 
other  statements  or  forms  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorleed  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit   Corporation. 

"Sec.  379c.  laHM  The  farm  domestic  al- 
lotment for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined AS  provided  In  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  domestic 
allotment  for  the  1972  and  1973  crops  of 
wheat  not  later  than  April  15  of  each  calen- 
dar year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  national  do- 
mestic allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary 
determines  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional yield  will  result  In  marketing  certifi- 
cates being  Issued  to  producers  participating 
in  the  program  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be 
used  for  food  products  for  consumption  m 
the  United  SUtes  during  the  marketing  year 
for  the  crop  (not  less  than  535  million 
bushels).  The  national  domestic  allotment 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  apportionment  to  each  State  of  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  for  the  preceding 
crop  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary'  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State. 
taking  Into  consideration  established  crop 
rotation  practices,  the  estimated  decrease  In 
farm  domestic  allotments,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors. 

"i2)  The  State  domestic  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  In  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportion- 
ment to  each  such  county  of  the  domestic 
wheat  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop,  ad- 
justed to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each 
county  taking  Into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  the  estimated  de- 
crease in  farm  domestic  allotmenta,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

"(3)  The  farm  domestic  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by 
apportioning  the  county  domestic  wheat  al- 
lotment among  farms  In  the  coimty  which 
had  a  domestic  wheat  allotment  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  on  the  basis  of  such  allotment, 
adjusted  to  reflect  establl.'^hed  crop-rotation 
practices  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
allotment.  The  farm  domestic  allotment  for 
the  1971  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 


bv  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  for  the  1971  crop  by  a  national 
allocation  percentage  established  In  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  1970  crop,  but  which  wlU 
result  in  the  allotment  of  a  total  of  not  less 
than  19.7  million  acres  and  will  be  based  on 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  of  not  less  than 
535  million  bushels.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  he  adjusted  down- 
ward to  the  extent  required  by  subsection 
(b). 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  l  per  centum  of  the 
State  domestic  allotment  for  any  crop  may 
be  apportioned  to  farms  for  which  there  was 
no  domestic  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  suita- 
bility of  the  land  for  production  of  wheat, 
the  past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  In 
the  production  of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which 
the  farm  operator  Is  dependent  on  Income 
from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  oper- 
ated, or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  farm  do- 
mestic allotments.  No  part  of  such  reserve 
shall  be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to  reflect  new 
cropland  brought  into  production  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  set-aside  program 
for  wheat. 

"(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat 
of  any  crop  for  which  no  farm  domestic 
allotment  wvs  established  shall  not  make 
the  farm  eligible  for  a  domestic  allotment 
under  sub&ecuon  (at  (3)  nor  shall  such  farm 
by  reason  of  such  planting  be  considered 
Ineligible  for  an  allotment  under  subsection 
(•K4). 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop 
rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  measures,  and  topography, 
and  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  conserving 
use  acreages  to  such  other  factors  aa  be 
deems  necessary  la  order  to  establish  a  fair 
and  equitable  conserving  use  acreage  for  the 
farm. 

"(b)(1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  Is  less  than 
the  farm  domestic  allotment,  the  farm  do- 
mestic allotment  used  as  a  base  for  the 
succeeding  crop  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
percentage  by  which  such  planted  acreage 
was  less  than  such  farm  domestic  allotment, 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per- 
centum  of  the  farm  domestic  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop 
years  on  any  farm  which  has  a  domestic  allot- 
ment, such  tana  shall  lose  Its  domestic  allot- 
ment. Producers  on  any  farm  who  have 
planted  to  wheat  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  domestic  allotment  for  the  farm  shall 
be  considered  to  have  planted  an  acreage 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such  allotment.  An 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines was  not  planted  to  wheat  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
or  a  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  producers  of  wheat  to  have 
acreage  devoted  to  8oyt>eanB  or  to  feed  gralna 
tor  which  there  Is  a  set-aside  program  In 
effect  considered  aa  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  such  extent  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program. 

" ( 2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(1),  no  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment shall  be  reduced  or  lost  through  fail- 
ure to  plant  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 
If  the  producer  electa  not  to  receive  certifi- 
cates for  the  portion  of  the  farm  domestic 


allotment  not  planted,  to  which  be  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

Sec.  403.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  years  beginning  July  1.  1971. 
July  1,  1972,  and  July  I.  1973.  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  aa  amended, 
la  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  379d(b)  the  words  '•During  any 
marketing  year  for  which  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  Is  In  effect."  and  substi- 
tuting "During  each  marketing  year."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  379d 
(b)  the  following;  "Notwlthsundlng  the 
foregoing,  the  Secretary  is  authorlaed,  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  requirement  for  ex- 
port marketing  certificates  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1971.  and  ending  June  30. 
1974. 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  379e 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates 
for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1971,  1973, 
and  1973  crops  of  wheat  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  processing  of  food  products  but  In 
determining  the  cost  to  processors  the  face 
value  shall  be  75  cents  per  btuhel." 

Sec.  404  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1936.  aa  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  followa: 

(1)  sections  331.  333.  335.  336.  336.  and  339 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1971.  1973.  and 
1973  crops  of  wheat; 

(2)  sections  333  and  334  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1972  and  1973  crops  of  wheat; 

(3)  by  adding  In  section  376  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  aa  fc^ows: 

"(e)  The  term  'allotment'  as  used  in  thli 
section  includes  the  domestic  allotment  for 
wheat." 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  379 
the  following  sentence:  "The  term  'acreage 
allotments'  as  used  In  this  section  includes 
the  domestic  allotment  for  wheat."  and 

(5)  by  adding  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 386  after  the  words  "parity  payment." 
the  words  "payments  (Including  certificates) 
under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  set-aside 
programs,". 

Sec.  405.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971,  1973.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat,  section 
706.  Public  Law  69-321  {79  Stat.  1210).  U 
amended  aa  follows: 

( 1 )  by  adding  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,"  the 
words  "or  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.":  and 

<2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  term  'acreage  allot- 
ments' as  used  in  this  section  includes  the 
domestic  allotment  for  wheat." 

Sec.  406.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy -seventh 
Congress  (66  Stat.  906),  ahall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
vest in  the  calendar  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973. 

Sec.  407.  The  amount  of  any  wheat  stored 
by  a  producer  under  section  S79c(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  prior  to  the  1971  crop  of  wheat 
may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  total  production  of  the  1971,  1973,  or 
1973  crop  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  determined  by  multiplying 
three  times  the  domestic  allotment  for  such 
crop  on  the  farm  by  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  Issuance  of  do- 
mestic marketing  certificates.  The  provisions 
of  such  section  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
wheat  so  stored  to  the  extent  not  Incon- 
sistent therewith. 

Skc.  408.  Effective  only  with  re^>ect  to  the 
1971,  1973,  and  1973  crops  of  the  commodity 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended  ts 
further  amended  by  adding  in  section  408  a 
new  subsection  (k)  as  follows; 
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"(k)  References  made  In  sections  403,  403. 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  prloe.' 
'level  of  support,'  and  'level  of  price  sup- 
port' shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  under  thu  Act;  and  ref- 
erences made  to  the  terms  "price  support,* 
'price  support  operations.'  and  'price  sup- 
port program'  in  such  sections  and  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  shall  be  considered  as  applying 
as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase  operations 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  409.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  It  further  amended 
effective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1971.  1972,  and  1973  crope  of 
the  commodity  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "Provided.  That  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks 
of  wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  respectively,  at  leas  than  116 
per  centum  of  the  current  national  aver- 
age loan  rate  fcM*  the  commodity,  adjusted 
for  such  current  market  differentials  reflect- 
ing grade,  quality,  location,  and  other  value 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate, plus  reasonable  carrvirxg  charges." 

(2)  by  deleting  in  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  tf  there 
Is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  substituting  "current  basic  county  loan 
rate  (or  a  comparable  price  If  tbere  la  no 
current  basic  county  loan  rate)  ".  and 

(3)  by  deleting  in  the  seventh  sentence  ", 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities."  and  sut>stituting  "or  un- 
duly affecting  market  prices,  but  In  no  event 
shail  the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Corpora- 
tion's minimum  sales  price  for  such  com- 
modities for  unrestricted  use." 

Sec.  410.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  for  the  1971,  1973.  and  1973 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  If  In 
any  year  at  least  55  per  centum  of  the  crop- 
land acreage  on  an  established  summer  fal- 
low farm  Is  devoted  to  a  summer  fallow  use. 
no  further  acreage  shall  be  required  to  be 
set  aside  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain  and  cot- 
ton programs  for  such  year. 

TITLE  V — FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  501.  Effective  only  with  re^>ect  to  the 
1971.  1973.  and  1973  crops  of  feed  grains,  sec- 
tion lOS  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(aUI)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  com  at  such  level,  not  less  than  61.00 
per  bushel  nor  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  encourage  the  exportation  of 
feed  grains  and  not  result  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  feed  grains  In  the  United  States. 

"1 2)  The  Secertary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  com, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding  value 
of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn  and 
the  other  factors  specified  In  section  401(b). 
and  on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghums  at  such 
level  as  the  Secertary  determilnes  is  fair  and 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  com. 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value 
and  average  transportation  costs  to  market 
of  grain  sorghums  In  relation  to  corn. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
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dwfgnaT^  by  the  Secretary,  barley   The  pay-  t.vely.  the  producers  on  a  farm  niu«  »t"lde 

mem  ™te  for  com  shall  be  at  such  rate  as.  and  devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 

^eth™   with  t h7  nation*!  average  market  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  ( 1 )  such  percent- 

pMCT-  recetved  bv  farmers  lor  com  during  the  age  of  the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  as  may 

areVnre  monthi  of   the  marketing  year  lor  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  pliia   (»)    the 


the  crop,  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
less  Than  .At  tlSS  per  buahet.  or  iB)  70  per 
centum  of  the  paritv  price  of  com  as  of  the 
begmning  of  the  marketing  year,  whichever 
l-»  the  gT«a:er,  The  payment  rate  for  grain 
sorghums  and.  il  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  ahall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  rat*  a',  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able for  corn  NatwithstAndiiig  the  foregoing, 
the  rate  of  pavment  for  the  1973  crop  shall 
not  be  such  ai  will  result  in  a  total  amount 
of  pavments  which  the  Secretary  esiimaiei 
will  be  made  pursuant  to  this  subaccilon  with 
respect  to  the  1973  crop  of  feed  grains  above 
ihe  total  amount  of  payments  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  1972 
crop  of  teed  grains  by  reason  of  the  level 
specified  in  clause  iBi  being  fixed  above  68 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 

••l2)  The  payments  with  respect  to  a  farm 
shall  be  made  available  on  50  per  centum  ot 
the  teed  grain  base  for  the  farm  and  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop 
with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  provide  a  lair  and  equi- 
table yield. 

■■  ( 3 )  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  on  a 
farm  planted  to  feed  grains  included  In  the 
program  tormulated  under  this  subsection  is 
less  than  the  portion  of  the  feed  grain  base 
for  the  farm  on  which  payments  are  available 
under  this  subsection,  the  feed  grain  base  for 
the  farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  ahall  be 
reduced  bv  the  percentage  by  which  the 
planted  acreage  is  less  than  such  portion  of 
the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm,  but  such 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  feed  grain  base.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  three  consecu- 
tlve  crop  years  on  any  larm  which  has  a  feed 
grain  base,  such  farm  shall  lose  lU  feed  grain 
base:  Froviied.  That  no  farm  feed  grain  tjase 
shall  be  reduced  or  lost  through  failure  to 
plant.  If  the  producer  elects  not  to  receive 
payment  for  such  portion  of  the  farm  feed 
gram  base  not  planted,  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Anv  such  acres  eliminated  from  any 
farm  shall  b«  assigned  to  a  national  pool  for 
the  adjustment  of  feed  grain  bases  as  pro- 
Tided  for  m  subsection  (e)  i2)  Producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  to  such  feed 
grains  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
portion  of  the  feed  grain  base  on  which  pay- 
ments are  made  available  shall  be  considered 
to  have  planted  an  acreage  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  such  portion.  An  acreage  on  the 
farm  which  the  Secretary  determlnea  was  not 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  feed 
grauis  planted  for  harvest.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  soybeans  or  to  wheat  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  such  feed  grains 
to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  det«rnilnes  will 
not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  feed 
grain  or  soybean  program. 

"(On)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  or  other  com- 
modities win.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set- 
aside,  likely  be  excessive  takmg  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  Is  in  ef- 
fect under  this  subsection  (ci .  then  as  a  coo- 
dlUon  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  on  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  U 


acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in 
preceding  years  to  soU-conservlng  uses,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  for  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops 
to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  to  such  percentage  of  the  feed  grain 
base  as  he  determines  necessary  to  provide  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  program  provided 
for  under  this  section.  If  for  any  crop,  the 
producer  so  requests  for  purpoees  ot  having 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962.  the  term  feed  grains"  ahall  Include 
oau  and  rye.  and  barley,  if  not  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  above  Such  section 
328  shall  be  effective  in  1971,  1972. 1973  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  would  he  If  a  diversion 
program  were  in  effect  for  feed  grains  during 
each  ot  such  years.  Grazing  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted during  any  of  the  five  principal 
months  of  the  normal  growmg  season  as  de- 
termined by  the  county  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8ibl  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  and  subject  to  this  limitation  (11 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to  plant 
and  graae  on  the  set -aside  acreage  sweet  sor- 
ghum, and  (21  the  Secretary  may  permit. 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set-aside 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  grazing  or  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame.  safBower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  planiago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  or  other  commodity.  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  production  Is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply.  Is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram, and  win  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income. 

"(21  To  assist  In  adjusting  the  acreage  oi 
commodities  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  land  diversion  payments,  in 
addition  to  the  payments  authorized  In  sub- 
section (bt.  lo  producers  on  a  farm  who.  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  on  the  farm  In  addition  to 
that  required  to  be  so  devoted  under  sub- 
section (cKli-  The  land  diversion  payments 
for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable taking  into  consideration  the  diver- 
sion undertaken  by  the  producers  and  the 
productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretarv  shaU  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

•Ol  The  feed  grain  program  formulated 
under  this  section  shall  requiri  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aside 
acreage  and  the  additional  diverted  acreage 
from  erosion.  Insects  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
II  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
fwrUon  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  the  general  public,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  regulations. 

■•(4)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section,  he  shall  file  his  agreement  to 
do  so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 


tary may  prescribe.  Loans  and  purchases  on 
feed  grains  included  In  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram and  paymenu  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  on  such  form 
only  If  the  producers  set  aside  and  devote 
to  approved  soil  conserving  uses  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  operator  agrees  to  set  aside  and 
devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses,  ond 
the  agreement  shall  so  provide  The  Secre- 
tary may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
producer,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (c)(4)  if  be  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  In 
order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In 
the  supply  of  agricultural  conxmodltles. 

••[A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  under  this  section 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

•"leMli  For  the  purpose  of  this  sectlon. 
Ihe  feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  average  acre- 
age devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums and.  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley  In  1959  and  1960. 

'■t2>  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  acreage  under  this  section  aa  he 
determines  nece5fAr>'  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  alfectlng  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
In  addition,  in  the  case  of  conserving  use 
acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
necesiarv  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  conserving  use  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  State  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for 
farms  wlihln  any  State  or  county  In  order 
to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases  for  farms  within  such  State  or  county: 
Procided,  That  except  for  acreage  provided 
for  In  subsecUon  (bi  (3) .  adjustments  mode 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  not  Incrcaee 
the  total  State  feed  groin  acreage.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorised  to  draw  upon  the  acre- 
age pool  provided  for  in  subsection  (bn3» 
in  making  such  adjustments.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  shall  be 
adjusted  downward  to  the  extent  required 
by  subsection  (b)(3). 

■•i3(  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  l  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for 
all  farms  In  a  Slate  for  any  year  may  be  re- 
served from  the  teed  grain  bases  established 
for  farms  In  the  State  for  apportionment  to 
farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  on  the  basis  ot  the  following  fac- 
tors: suitability  of  the  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the 
farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of 
feed  groins  on  other  farms  owned,  operated, 
or  controued  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  det«rroinea 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases. 
No  part  of  such  resen-e  shall  be  allocated  lo 
a  farm  to  reflect  new  cropland  brought  into 
production  after  the  date  of  enactment  oX 
the  set-afiide  program  for  feed  grains.  An 
acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  es- 
tablished for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  teeA  grains  on  the  farm 
in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  In  any  case,  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fuUy  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  precludes  the  tnaUng  of  loans. 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  he  deter- 


mines to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  serl- 
ousneas  of  the  default. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  prenro- 
Inary  payment  to  producers,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  July  1  of  the  year  In  which  the 
crop  Is  harvested,  at  a  rate  equal  to  32  cenu 
per  bushel  for  corn,  with  comparable  rates 
for  grain  sorghums  and,  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  and  the  payment  so  made 
shall  not  be  reduced  if  the  rate  as  finally 
determined  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
liminary payment.  If  the  set-aside  in  effect 
under  subsection  (C)  Is  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  feed  grain  base,  the  prelimi- 
nary payment  rate  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

"(hi  The  Secrelar>'  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)   The    Secretary    shall    carry    out    the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation." 
TITLE  VI— COTTON 

Sxc.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  effective 
beginning  with  the  1971  crop  of  upland 
cotton  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  342.  343.  344.  345.  346.  and 
3TT  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
upland  cotton  of  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973 
crops. 

(2)  A  new  section  342a  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Src.  342a.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  November  15.  of  the  calendar  years 
1070,  1971.  and  1972.  proclaim  a  national 
cotton  production  goal  for  the  1971  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  upland  cotton.  The  national 
cotton  production  goal  for  any  year  shall  be 
the  number  of  bales  of  upland  cotton 
(Standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  net  weight)  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  ex- 
i  ports  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 

^  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  national 
3  cotu>n  production  goal  Is  proclaimed,  plus 
X  on  allowance  of  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  such  estimated  consumption  ano^esti- 
mated  exports  for  market  expansion  except 
that  the  Secretary  ahall  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  amoimt  of  such  production 
goal  as  he  determines  necessary  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  estimated  stocks  of 
upland  cotton  in  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  stocks 
In  foreign  countries,  which  would  he  avail- 
able for  the  marketing  year,  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive 
carryover  stocks  In  the  United  States  (not 
less  than  BO  per  centum  of  the  average  off- 
take for  the  three  preceding  marketing 
years)  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable 
supply  of  the  different  qualities  of  upland 
cotton  needed  In  the  United  States  and  In 
foreign  cotton  consuming  countries  and.  In 
addition,  to  provide  an  adequate  reserve  for 
purposes  of  national  security." 

(3)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1971. 
1973.  and  1973  crops,  section  344a  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

*'(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  (li  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  is  established 
to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right 
to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any 
other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  which 
a  farm  base  acreage  allotment  is  established 
■  other  than  pursuant  to  section  350(e)(1) 
I  A) )  for  transfer  to  such  farm:  and  (2)  per- 
mit the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or 
any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  him:  Provided.  That 
any  temporary  transfer  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment by  lease  or  by  owner  approved  by  the 
county  committee  to  take  effect  during  the 
period  19M  through  1970  for  a  term  extend- 
ing beyond  1970  shall  be  approved  pro  rata 


on  the  basis  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  tarm  from  which  the  transfer  is 
made,  but  no  temporary  transfer  by  lease  en- 
tered into  after  March  15,  1970,  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  1974  and  subsequent  crops." 

y2i  subdivisions  (11),  ilv).  (v).  and  (vl) 
of  sutisectlon  ib).  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  subsections  re)  and  (h) 
shaU  not  be  appUcable  to  the  1971,  1972,  and 
1973  crops:  Proi-ided.  That  no  farm  allot- 
ment may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to 
a  farm  In  another  county  unless  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  for  the  county 
from  which  such  transfers  are  being  made 
{ 1 )  finds  that  a  demand  for  such  acreage  al- 
lotments no  longer  exists  in  such  county  and 
(2)  approves  any  transfers  of  allotments  to 
farms  outside  such  county. 

(4)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  350.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  of  the  1971,  1972.  and  1973  crops  of 
upland  cotton  a  national  base  acreage  allot- 
ment. Such  national  base  acreage  aUotment 
shall  be  announced  not  later  than  November 
15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  national  base  acreage  allotment  Is 
to  be  effective  The  national  base  acreage  al- 
lotment for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  the  expected  national 
yield  will  produce  an  amount  ot  cotton  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of 
cotton  (standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  net  weight  t  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  the  year  In  which  the  crop 
is  to  be  produced,  plus  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  thereof  If  the  Secretary,  taking  Into 
consideration  other  actions  he  may  take  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  determines 
that  such  additional  amount  is  necessary  to 
provide  tor  a  production  which  will  equal 
the  national  cotton  production  gonl.  except 
that  such  national  base  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  eleven  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  for  the  197i  crop  and  in  the  case 
of  the  1972  and  1973  crops  shall  be  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  supplies. 

*'(b)  The  national  base  acreage  allotment 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretar>-  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  acreage  planted  (including 
acreage  regarded  as  having  been  planted) 
to  upland  cotton  within  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment, whichever  is  In  effect,  during  the  Ave 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  national  cotton 
production  goal  Is  proclaimed,  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  or 
other  natural  disaster  durtng  sucn  period. 

"(c)  The  State  base  acreage  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
years  and  conditions  as  U  applicable  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (b) :  Provided.  That 
the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  Its  Sute  acreage  allot- 
ment which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  county  allotments  for  trends  in 
acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or 
for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct  inequi- 
ties in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hard- 
ships. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  ap- 
portionment base  for  each  county  as  may 
be  necessary  because  of  transfers  of  allot- 
ments across  county  lines. 

"(e)(1)  The  county  base  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1971  crop  shall  be  apportioned  to 
old  cotton  farms  in  the  county  on  the  basis 
of  the  domestic  acreage  allotment  establish- 
ed for  the  farm  for  the  1970  crop.  For  the 
1972  and  each  sutuequent  crop  of  upland 
cotton   the   county   base   acreage  allotment 


shall  be  apportioned  to  old  cotton  farms  In 
the  county  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  established  for  such  farm 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  county  commit- 
tee may  reserve  not  in  excess  of  lo  per  cen- 
tum of  the  county  allotment  which.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  acreage  made  available  under 
the  proviso  in  subsecUon  (c),  shall  be  used 
for  (A)  establUhing  allotments  for  farms 
on  which  cotton  was  not  planted  (or  regard- 
ed a&  planted!  durtng  any  of  the  three  calen- 
dar years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  cotton,  crop-rotation  practices. 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities  af- 
fecting the  production  of  cotton:  and  (Bi 
making  adjustmenu  of  the  farm  allotments 
established  under  this  paragraph  so  as  to 
establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
producuon  on  such  farms,  or  in  making 
adjustments  In  farm  allotments  to  correct 
inequities  and  to  prevent  hardships.  No  part 
of  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  a 
farm  to  reflect  new  cropland  brought  Into 
production  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural   Act  of  1970. 

"i2iirroranycrop  the  total  acreage  of  cot- 
ton planted  on  a  farm  Is  leas  than  the  farm 
bsie  acreage  allotment,  the  farm  base  acre- 
age allotment  used  as  a  base  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop  shall  b*  reduced  by  the  percentage 
by  which  such  planted  acreage  was  lets  than 
such  farm  base  acreage  allotment,  but  such 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for  the 
preceding  crop.  If  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  base  acreacre  allotment  for  the  farm 
is  planted  to  cotton,  the  farm  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  an  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
equal  to  lOO  per  centum  of  such  allotment 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought, 
flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or  a  condition 
beyond  the  controi  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  planted  to  cot- 
ton. For  the  purpose  ot  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  the  event  producers  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  are  permitted  ^  do  so. 
permit  producers  of  cotton  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  soybeans,  wheat,  or  feed  grains 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion ot  the  cotton  or  soybean  program. 

■•(3 1  If  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  for 
any  three  consecutive  crop  years  on  any  farm 
which  had  a  farm  base  acreage  aUotment  for 
such  years,  such  farm  shall  lose  tu  base 
acreage  allotment. 

'•(f)  Effective  for  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973 
crops,  any  part  of  any  farm  base  acreage 
aUotment  on  which  upland  cotton  will  not 
be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  the  county  committee  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  farm  and  may  be  reappor- 
tioned by  the  county  committee  to  other 
farms  in  the  same  counby  receiving  farm 
base  acreage  allotmenu  in  amounts  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage 
of  upland  cotton,  isnd,  labor,  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  upland  cot- 
ton, crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  upland  cotton.  If  all  of  the  acre- 
age voluntartly  surrendered  is  not  needed  in 
the  county,  the  county  committee  nmy  sur- 
render the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  com- 
mittee to  be  used  to  make  adjustments  In 
farm  base  acreage  allotmenu.  for  other 
farms  In  the  State  adversely  affect«d  by  ab- 
normal conditions  affecting  plantings  or  to 
correct  Inequities  or  to  prevent  hardship 
Any  farm   base  acreage  allounent   released 
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under  this  provision  siimll  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  ol  estabUshlng  luiure  farm  bwe 
acre»ge  allotmenia  as  haviDg  b««n  planted 
on  the  (arm  and  In  the  county  where  the 
release  wm  made  rather  than  on  the  farm 
and  m  the  county  to  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred:  Provided.  That  not  with - 
steading  any  other  proTUlon  of  law.  any 
part  ol  any  larm  base  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  year  may  be  permanently  released 
in  wriimg  to  the  county  committee  by  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  farm  and  reap- 
portioned as  provided,  herein.  Acreage  re- 
leased under  this  subsection  shall  be  credited 
lo  the  State  in  determining  future  allot- 
ments. 

(g)  Any  farm  receiving  any  base  acreage 
allotment  through  release  and  reapportion- 
ment or  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  shall,  as  a 
condition  to  the  right  to  receive  such  allot- 
ment,  comply    with    the   set-aside    require- 
ments ol  section  103(ei(4i   of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  applicable  to 
such  acreage  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
*(h>   Notwithstanding    any    other    provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
for  any  vear  that  t)ecause  of  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  a  condition  beyond 
^he  control  of  the  producer  a  portion  of  the 
farm   base   acreage   aUotment    In    a   county 
cannot   be    timely   planted  or   replanted   In 
such  year,  he  may  authorize  for  such  year 
the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  such  cotton 
Acreage  for  any  farm  In  the  county  so  af- 
fected to  another  farm  In  the  county  or  in 
an  adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more 
of   the  producers  on   the  farm  from  which 
the  transfer  Is  to  be  made  wfU  be  engaged  In 
the  production  of    upland   cotton   and   will 
share  In  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Any  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  re- 
garded as  planted   to  upland  cotton  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  county  and  Stat*  from  which 
transfer  Is  made  for  purposes  of  establishing 
future  larm.  county  and  State  allotments. 
SEC   602.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1971 
crop   of  upland  cotton,  section    103   ol  the 
Axrlcultural    Act    of    1949.    as    amended,    la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ihereof  a  new 
subsection  <e)  reading  as  follows: 

■■(«Ml'  The  Secretary  shall  upon  preaen- 
taUon  of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  60 
days  make  available  for  the  1971.  1972.  and 
1973  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators 
noD-recourse  loans  lor  a  term  ol  ten  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
loan  Is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for 
Middling  one-Inch  upland  cotton  imlcro- 
nair<  3.5  through  4.9 1  at  average  location  in 
The  United  States  90  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age world  price  for  such  cotton  for  the  two- 
year  period  ending  July  31  in  the  year  in 
which  the  loan  level  is  announced,  except 
that  to  prevent  the  establUhment  of  such  a 
loan  level  a>  would  adversely  affect  the  com- 
peiliive  position  of  United  States  upland 
cotton,  following  one  or  more  years  ol  ex- 
cessively high  prices,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  adjuitmonts  as  are  necessary  to  keep 
United  States  upland  cotton  competitive  and 
to  reum  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market  for  such  cotton.  The  average  world 
price  for  such  cotton  for  such  preceding  two- 
year  period  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
re  tajy  annually  pursuant  to  a  published 
regulation  which  shaU  specify  the  procedures 
and  the  factors  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
in  making  the  world  price  determinaUon. 
The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton 
shall  be  determined  and  announced  not  later 
than  November  1  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  lor  which  such 
loan  Is  to  be  effective.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  if  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1973  or  1973  crop  exceeds  7  3  mUllon 
balei.  producers  on  any  farm  harveatlng  cot- 
ton of  such  crop  from  an  acreage  In  excess 
of  the  base  acreage  aUotment  for  such  larm 


shall  be  entitled  to  loans  and  purchases  only 
on  an  amount  of  the  cotton  of  such  crop 
produced  on  such  farm  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  yield  used  In  computing  payments 
for  such  farm  by  the  base  acreage  allotment 
fcHT  such  fann. 

"(2)  tn  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available    to    cooperatora    payment*   on    the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  ol  upland  cotton. 
The   payments    shall    be    at   such    rate    per 
pound  as.  together  with  the  national  average 
market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton   (micronalre  3.5  through  4.9)   in  the 
designated  spot  markets  during  the  flrst  five 
months  of  the  markeUng  year  for  the  crop, 
the  Secretary  determines  will  be  equal  to  the 
greater  of  (I)  35  cents,  or  (U)  85  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  except 
that  the  rate  of  payment  so  determined  lor 
the  1972  crop  and  the  1973  crop,  respectively, 
shall  be  adjusted  by  multiplying  the  amount 
thereof  by  the  ratio  of  (I)  the  national  base 
acreage  allotment  lor  the  1971  crop  to   (U) 
the  national  base  acreage  allotment  lor  the 
crop  lor  which  the  rate  is  being  determined: 
proiiifcd.  That  the  payment  rate  with  respect 
to  any  producer  who  (11  la  on  a  small  larm 
(that  is,  a  farm  on  which  the  base  acreage 
allotment  Is  ten  acres  or  less,  or  on  which 
the  yield  used  In  making  payments  times  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  Is  five  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  which  the  base  acre- 
age allotment  has  not  been  reduced   under 
section  350tf().   <i»)    resides  on  such  farm. 
and  I  III  I  derives  his  principal  income  from 
cotton    produced    on    such    larm.    shall    tie 
increased  by  30  per  centum;   but.  notwith- 
standing paragraph  (3),  such  increase  shall 
be  made  only   with  respect  to  his  share  ol 
cotton  actually  harvested  on  such  farm  with- 
in the  quantity  specified  in  paragroph   (3). 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary  pay- 
ment  lo  producers,  as   soon   as   practicable 
after  July  I  ol  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is 
harvested,  at  a  rate  equal  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  payment  so  made  shall  not 
be  reduced  U  the  rate  as  finally  determined  Is 
less  than  the  rate  of  the  preliminary  pay- 
ment. 

"<3)   Such  paymenu  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  farm  on  the  quantity  ol  upland 
cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age planted   within   the  farm   base  acreage 
allotment  for  the  larm  lor  the  crop  by  the 
average    yield    established    for    the    larm : 
Provided.  That  payments  shall  be  mode  on 
any    farm    planting    not   leia   than   90   per 
centum  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  amount  of  such 
allotment.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because 
of  drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or  a 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer 
shoU  be  considered  to  be  an  acreage  planted 
to  cotton.  The  average  yield   for   the  farm 
lor  any  year  shaU  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  lor 
the  three   preceding  years,  except  that  the 
1970  form  projected  yield  shall  be  sulwtltuted 
In  lieu  ol  the  actual  yields  lor  the  years  1968 
and   1969:   provided.  That  the  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  lor  ab- 
normal yields  m  any  year  caused  by  drought. 
fiood.  or  other   natural   disaster:    Provided. 
further.  That  the  average  yield  established 
lor  the  larm  lor  any  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  yield  used  In  making  payments  lor 
the  preceding  year  11  the  total  cotton  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  In  such  preceding  year 
is  not  less  than  the  yield  used  In  making 
payments  lor  the  tarm  for  such  preceding 
year  times  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
for  such  preceding  year   (for  the  1970  crop, 
the  form  domestic  allotment) . 

■•(4)  (A)  Th«  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set  aside  ol  cropland  if  he  determines  that 
lb*  total  supply  ol  agrtoultural  commodltle* 
wlU.  tn  the  ab«nce  of  such  a  eet-aalde.  llkaly 
be  excessive  taking  Into  account  the  need  lor 


an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to 
meet  a  national  emergency.  II  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  Is  In  effect  under  this  paragraph  (4) . 
then  as  a  condiUon  of  ellgibUty  lor  loans  and 
payments  on  upland  cotton  the  producers  on 
a  larm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved 
conservation    uses    an    acreage    ol   cropland 
equal  to  (l)  such  percentage  ol  the  larm  base 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  (not  to  exceed  28 
per  centum  of  the  larm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment), plus  till   the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  form  devoted  in  preceding  years  to  soil 
conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  Secretary  determines  prior  to  the 
planting  season  for  such  crop  that  the  carry- 
over of  upland  cotton  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1972  or  1973  crop 
wiU  exceed  7.2  million  bales,  the  SecrcUry 
is  authorized  for  such  crop  to  limit  the  acre- 
age planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  in 
excess  of  the  larm  base  acreage  allotment  to 
such  percentage  ol  the  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment as  he  determines  necessary  to  reduce 
the  total  supply  to  a  reosonable  level.  Graz- 
ing shall  not  be  permitted  during  any  of  the 
flvB  principal  months  ol  the  normal  growing 
season  as  determined  by  the  county  commit- 
tee established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)   ot 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  and  subject  to  this 
limitation    (l)    the   Secretary   shall   permit 
producers  to  plant  and  grare  on  the  set-aside 
acreage  sweet  sorghum,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  ol 
the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  grazing 
or  the  production  ol  guar,  sesame,  safflower. 
sunflower,     castor     beans,     mustard     seed. 
crambe.   plantago,  ovato.   flaxseed,   or  other 
commodity.  If  he  determines  that  such  pro- 
duction  is  needed   to  provide    an   adequate 
supply.  Is  not  likely  to  increase  the  coat  ol 
the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  Income. 

(B)  To  assist  in  adjusting  the  acreage  of 
commodities  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  payments.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  payments  auihorlaed  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  (2),  to  producers  on  a  farm  who.  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  ao  acre- 
age of  cropland  on  the  larm  in  addition  to 
that  required  to  be  so  devoted  under  sub- 
aecUon  ie)(4)(A).  The  land  diversion  pay- 
menu  lor  a  larm  shall  be  at  such  rale  or 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
the  productivity  ol  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  ao  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

(5)  The  upland  cotton  program  lorraulated 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aalde 
acreage  and  the  additional  diverted  acreage 
from  erosion.  Inaects.  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife 
lood  plot*  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  lor  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  tn 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  pub- 
lic U  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  ot  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  the  general  public,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable Stale  and  Federal  regulations. 

{6)  U  the  operator  of  the  larm  dealres  to 
participate  In  the  program  formulated  under 
thU  secuon.  he  shall  file  his  agreement  to  do 
so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Loans  and  purchases  on  up- 


land cotton  and  paymenu  under  this  section 
shall  be  mode  available  to  the  producers  on 
such  form  only  if  producers  set  aside  and 
devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  ol 
acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses, 
and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  The  Sec- 
retary may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
producer,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (eK6)  if  he  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  ol  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  In 
order  to  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities." 

'•(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  ol  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  Including  provision  for 
Sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(8)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fiUly  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  ol  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness 
ol  the  default. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  Title. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(U)  The  provisions  ol  subsection  8(g)  ol 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment ol  payments) .  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  subsection." 

Sic.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1,  1971.  and  ending 
July  31.  1974.  the  tenth  sentence  ol  section 
407  ol  the  Agricultural  Act  ol  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that 
sentence  Irom  the  beginning  to  and  includ- 
ing the  words  "110  per  centum  ol  the  loan 
rate,  and  (2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  Ihereol 
the  following:  "Notwlthstondlng  any  other 
provision  ol  law.  (I)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton  lor  un- 
restricted use  at  the  same  prices  as  It  sells 
cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate  for 
Middling  one  Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such  current 
market  differentials  reflecting  grade,  quaUty. 
location,  and  other  value  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges  and  ( 2) ". 

Sec  604.  Section  408(b)  ol  the  Agricultural 
Act  ol  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  colon  In  lieu  of  the  period  at  the 
end  ol  the  flrst  sentence  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  provided.  That  for  the  1971. 
1972,  and  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  coop- 
erator  shall  be  a  producer  on  a  form  on 
which  a  larm  base  acreage  allotment  has 
been  est;iblished  who  has  set  aside  the  acre- 
age required  under  section   103(e)." 

Sec.  606.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972,  and  1973  crops  the  Agrlcultiu-al 
Adjusiment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  in  section  378  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'allotment'  as  used  tn  this 
section  Includes  the  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment lor  upland  cotton." 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  secUon  379 
the  following  sentence:  "The  term  'acreage 
allotments'  as  used  In  this  section  includes 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotmenu  lor  upland 
cotton." 

(3)  By  adding  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 385  after  the  words  "parity  payment." 
the  words  "payments  under  the  cotton  set- 
aside  program.". 

Sec.  fiOfl.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971,  1972,  and  1973  crops,  section  706.  Pub- 
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He  Law  89-321  (79  Stat.  1210)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "The  term  'acreage  allotments'  as 
ui>ed  In  this  section  includes  the  form  base 
acreage  allotments  lor  upland  cotton." 

Sec.  607.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  ol  the  commodity, 
the  Agricultural  Act  ol  1949.  as  amended.  Is 
lurther  amended  by  adding  in  section  408 
a  new  subsection  (1 1  as  follows: 

"OErcaENCE    TO   TERMS    MADE    APPLICABLE   TO 
UPLAND    COTTON 

"(1)  References  made  In  sections  402.  403. 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  "support  price.'  'level 
of  support,'  and  "level  of  price  support'  shall 
be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  upland  cotton  under 
this  Act;  and  references  made  to  the  terms 
'price  support,'  'price  support  operations,' 
and  'price  support  program'  in  such  sections 
and  In  section  401(a)  shall  be  considered  as 
applying  as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase 
operations  lor  upland  cotton  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  608.  Section  203  ol  the  Agricultural 
Act  ol  1949.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  aboil  file  annually 
with  the  President  lor  transmission  to  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  this  title  Such  report  shall 
Include  the  amount  of  funds  spent,  the  piur- 
poses  lor  which  such  funds  were  spent,  the 
basis  for  participation  In  such  programs  in 
the  various  States,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

Sec.  610.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  5 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act,  shall,  through  the  Cotton  Board  es- 
tablished under  the  Cotton  Eteseorch  and 
Promotion  Act.  and  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretory,  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
contracting  organization  speclfled  pursuant 
to  section  7(g)  of  that  Act  for  the  conduct. 
In  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  of  market 
development,  research  or  sales  promotion 
programs  and  programs  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  additional  markets,  mar- 
keting facilities  and  uses  for  cotton  and 
cotton  products,  Inchidlng  programs  to  facil- 
itate the  ullllEBtlon  and  commercial  applica- 
tion ol  research  findings.  Each  year  the 
amount  available  lor  such  agreements  shall 
be  that  portion  ol  the  funds  (not  exceeding 
•10.000.000)  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  oooperators  under  the  cotton  pro- 
gram for  such  year  but  which  Is  not  paid 
to  producers  because  of  a  statutory  limita- 
tion on  the  amounts  of  such  funds  payable 
to  any  producer.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  deduct  from  funds  available  for  pay- 
ments to  producers  under  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  az  amended,  on  each 
of  the  1072  and  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton 
such  additional  sums  for  use  as  speclfled 
above  (not  exceeding  •10.000,000  for  each 
such  crop)  as  he  determines  desirable:  and 
the  final  rate  of  payment  provided  in  section 
103  if  higher  than  the  rate  of  the  preliminary 
payment  provided  in  such  section  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  defray 
such  costs.  No  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  lor  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislative  action  or  general 
farm  policy  with  respect  to  cotton. 
TITLE  Vn — EXTENSION  OF  TITLEa  I  AND 
n  OP   PUBLIC  LAW   480 

Sec.  701.  Section  400  of  the  Agncalturol 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  OS  amended  (Public  Law  83^80;  7 
U.S.C.  1736c),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "December  31,  1970."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "December  31, 
1973.". 

Sec.  702.  Section  104  ol  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  the  flrst  proviso 
following  subsection  (k)  the  following:  ". 
and  In  the  case  of  currencies  to  be  used  for 


the  purposes  specified  In  paragraph  12)  of 
Eubsectlon  (b)  the  Appropriation  Act  may 
spedflcally  authorize  the  use  ol  such  cur- 
rencies and  shall  not  require  the  appropria- 
tion of  dollars  for  the  purchase  ol  such 
currencies". 

TITLE  Vni— GENERAL  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LON^-TEXM    LAND    RETIBEMXNT 

Sec  801.  Section  I6ie)  ol  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(Ij  By  inserting  "(Ar*  alter  "Sec  I6ie) 
{!)". 

(2(  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"For  the  purpose  ol  promoting  the  conserva- 
tion and  economic  use  ol  land"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  ol  assisting  farmers  who  because 
of  advanced  age,  poor  health,  or  other  rea- 
sons, desire  to  retire  Irom  larmlng  but  wish 
to  continue  living  on  their  larms.". 

13)  By  InsertUig  In  the  flrst  sentence  afl«r 
"is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements."  the 
following;  "during  the  calendar  years  1071. 
1972.  and  1973,".- 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end 
ol  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
ol  the  loUowlng:  "Prorided,  That  any  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  this  section  after 
July  1,  1970,  shall  prohibit  graitng  of  such 
acreage.". 

(5)  By  Inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(Bi  Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  ap- 
proved wildlife  food  plots  or  fish  and  wild- 
life hablut  which  are  established  In  con- 
formity with  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  may  com- 
pensate producers  for  such  practices.  The 
Secretary  may  also  provide  lor  paynient  in 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to 
the  general  public  11  the  producer  agrees 
to  permit  access,  without  other  compensa- 
tion, to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  ond  hik- 
ing, subject  to  applicable  Stale  and  Federal 
regulations.  The  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  ahall  ap- 
point on  Advisory  Board  corutstlng  ol  citi- 
zens knowledgeable  in  the  fields  ol  agricul- 
ture and  wildlife  with  whom  he  may  consult 
on  the  wildlife  practice  phase  of  programs 
under  thU  subsection,  and  the  Secretary  may 
compensate  members  of  the  Boord  and  reim- 
burse them  lor  per  diem  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. The  Secretary  shall  invite  the  several 
States  to  participate  tn  wildlife  phases  of 
programs  under  thl."3  subsection  by  assisting 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture  in  develop- 
ing guidelines  lor  (a)  providing  technical 
assistance  for  wildlife  and  habitat  improve- 
ment practices,  (b)  reviewing  applications 
of  farmers  lor  the  public  land  use  option 
ond  oelectlng  eligible  areas  hosed  on  desir- 
ability ol  wlldllle  habitat,  (c)  determining 
accessibility,  (d)  evaluating  effects  on  sur- 
rounding areas,  (e)  considering  esthetic 
values,  (f)  checking  compliance  by  cooper- 
atora. and  (g)  carrying  out  programs  of 
wildlife  stocking  and  management  on  the 
acreage  set  aside.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  regarding 
regulations  to  govern  the  administration  ol 
those  aspects  of  this  subparagraph  (B)  that 
pertain  to  wlldllle.  Funds  ore  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  use  in  assisting  the  State  wUd- 
llle  agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol 
this  subparagraph  and  in  administering 
such  assistance." 

(6)  By  oddlng  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  the  following:  "The  foregoing  provision 
shall  not  prevent  a  producer  from  placing  a 
form  in  the  program  If  the  form  was  ac- 
quired by  the  producer  to  replace  an  eligible 
farm  from  which  he  was  displaced  because 
of  Its  aoqtilBltloQ  by  any  FedenO.  State,  or 
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other  agency  having  ihe  right  of  eminent  do- 
main." . 
l7i  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4)  the  following:  'Any  agreement  may  be 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
producer  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
Mich  termlnaUon  would  be  m  the  public 
luierest." 

iBt  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  <5) 
the  following;  -TheJ^^Tti&ry  may  If  he 
determines  tr.ar  si/R  action  will  contribute 
to  the  enecuvc  ahd  equitable  admlniatra- 
tton  ol  the  program  use  an  advertlsing-and- 
bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands  In 
any  area  to  be  covered  by  agreement*.  The 
total  acreage  placed  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  shall  be 
limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible 
acreage  in  such  county  or  local  community 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adverselT  affect  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community.  In  determining  «uch 
percentage  the  Secretary  shall  give  appro- 
priate consideration  to  the  productivity  of 
the  acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to  the 
average  productivity  of  eUglble  acreage  in 
the  county  or  local  community."         , 

\9>  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  tS)  to 
read  as  follow;^ : 

■•(6 1  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  In- 
crease m  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop- 
land to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
transfer  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to 
Slates  or  local  government  agencies  for  uie 
tn  rural  areas  m  acquiring  cropland  for  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty. 
the  development  of  wildlife  or  recreatlonxl 
facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water 
pollution  under  terma  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  and  at  coata  not  greater  than 
those  under  agreements  entered  into  wuh 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determine* 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  wUl  he  ac- 
complished by  such  action.  The  Secretary 
aUo  IS  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  the  establishment 
of  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish, 
protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms 
and  conditions  and  at  coeta  confilatent  with 
thoae  under  agreements  entered  Into  with 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  ac- 
complished by  such  action.  No  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  any  agreement  un- 
der thUt  paragraph  (6)  Involving  an  esti- 
mated total  Federal  payment  in  excess  of 
(250.000  unless  such  agreement  haa  been 
approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate." 

( 10)  By  striking  out  the  lost  sentence  of 
paragraph  |7)  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971,  through  June  30.  1973. 
or  during  the  period  June  30. 1973.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  (A)  enter  Into  agreements  with 
producers  which  would  require  payments  to 
prcxlucers  in  any  calendar  year  under  such 
agreements  In  excess  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into 
In  prior  fiscal  years  require  payments  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  years, 
or  iB)  enter  into  agreements  with  States  or 
local  agencies  under  paragraph  (6)  which 
would  require  payments  to  such  State  or 
local  government  agencies  in  ony  calendar 
year  under  such  agreements  In  excess  of  $10,- 
000.000  plu3  any  amount  by  which  agree- 
ments entered  into  In  prior  fiscal  years  re- 
quire paymenu  In  amounte  less  than  author- 
ized for  such  years.  For  purposes  of  applying 
the  foregoing  llmitaUona.  the  annual  pay- 
ment shaD  be  chargeable  to  the  year  in  which 
performance  Is  rendered  regardless  of  the 
year  la  which  It  Is  made." 
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(11)  By  Striking  out  "June  30,  1963"  In 
paragraph  (7)  and  substituting  "June  30, 
1972". 

<12)  By  Inserting  •forming  opportunlUea 
tmd'  preceding  the  words  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers  In  paragraph   (3)". 

MAKKTrtKC    QUOTA   BXEMmON    FOB 
BOILED    PCANtTTS 

Sec.  80a.  The  lost  paragraph  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  market- 
ing quota  provfcions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  13,  1967 
(7  O.S.C.  1359  note),  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  "Thla  amendment  shall  be  effective 
for  the  1957  and  subsequent  crops  of  pea- 
nuts." 

VOLfNTAaY    REUNQUISHMBNT    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  803  Notwithstanding  ony  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
reduction  or  cancellation  of  any  allotment  or 
base  when  the  owner  of  the  farm  states  in 
writing  that  he  has  no  further  use  of  such 
allotment  or  base. 

IKDEMNinCATlON    FOR    OECItrCPEBS 

SBC.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorised  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
to  beekeepers  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  hare  suffered  losses  of  honey  bees  after 
January  1.  1967.  as  a  result  of  utUlzotlon  of 
economic  poisons  near  or  adjacent  to  the 
property  on  which  the  beehlvea  of  such  bee- 
keepers were  located. 

lb)  The  amount  of  the  Indemnity  pay- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  beekeeper  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  net  loss  sus- 
tained by  such  beekeeper  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  his  honey  bees. 

(cl  Indemnity  payments  shall  be  made 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  loss  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  economJc  poisons  which 
had  been  registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Id)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

lei  The  Secretary  is  authorteed  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  In  effect  after  December  31,  1973. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
any  producer  who  is  participating  in  the 
wheat  program  under  title  IV  of  this  Act.  in 
the  feed  grain  program  under  title  V  of  this 
Act,  or  in  the  cotton  program  under  title  VI 
of  this  Act,  In  any  year  in  which  an  acreage 
diversion  or  set-aside  program  Is  In  effect, 
under  any  such  progr^n  in  which  such  pro- 
ducer Is  participating.^  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  In  subsection  lb)  of  this 
section,  to  plant  and  harvest  hay  from  25  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  diverted 
from  production  under  such  programs  or 
twenty-five  acres,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(bj  Any  producer  who  electa  to  plant  and 
harvest  hay  on  diverted  or  set  aside  acreage 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  first  agree  not 
to  use  any  such  hay  harvested  from  such 
acreage  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretarj'. 

(cl  When  any  diverted  or  set  aside  acreage 
has  been  planted  and  harvested  under  au- 
thority of  this  section,  the  hay  harvested 
therefrom  shall  be  baled  and  stored  in 
sealed  storage  on  the  farm  In  accordonce 
with  such  regulations  as  the  SecreUry  may 
prescribe  ond  shall  be  available  only  for  use 
during  periods  of  emergency  declared  by  the 
Secretary.  In  order  to  avoid  deterioration  of 
such  hay  stored  on  the  farm  for  emergency 
purposes  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  such  hay  to  be  removed  and 
used  or  sold  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  an 
amount  of  hay  equal  to  the  amount  removed 
Is  previously  placed  in  storage  and  sealed. 

(d)  Any  farmer  who  haa  hay  stored  on  his 
farm  for  emergency  purposes  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  remove  such  hay  from 
storage  and  use  It  whenever  the  Secretary  has 


( 1 )  designated  as  an  emergency  area  the  area 
In  which  such  farm  Is  located,  and  (2)  spe- 
clflcally  authorized  the  uae  of  emergency  hoy 
by  fanners  in  the  area. 

<e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  farm- 
ers, both  tenants  and  landowners,  to  assist 
such  farmers  in  the  consirucilon  of  storage 
facilities  on  the  farm  for  the  storage  of 
emergency  hay  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tills  section  if  such  farmers  are  unable  to 
obtain  loans  from  commercial  sources  ot  rea- 
sonable rates  and  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  Loans  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  at  the 
current  rate  of  interest  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  and  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  806.  (ft)  Section  306  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926 1 .  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"tdi  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  secUon  but  not 
appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year." 

""(b)  Subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  a» 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1921-1929).  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
OS  follows  1 

"Sbc.  310.  Funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  direct  real  estate  loans  to 
farmers   and   ranchers   under    this   subtitle 
shall   remain    available    until    expended." 
TITLE  IX— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMrrUENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Skc.  901.  (a)  The  Congress  commlta  lt«elf 
to  a  sound  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  The  Congress  considers  this  balance 
so  essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
welfare  of  all  our  cltlEcns  that  the  highest 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  reviUUxatlon 
and  development  of  rural  areas. 

LOCATION    OF    FEDFBAL    FACmrrlES 

(b)  Congress  hereby  dlrecU  the  heads  of 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  to  establish  and  maintain, 
insofar  as  practicable,  departmental  policies 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  new  offices  and  other  facilities  in  areas  or 
communities  of  lower  population  density  in 
preference  to  areas  or  communities  of  high 
population  densities.  The  President  is  hereby 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year  B 
report  reflecting  the  efforU  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year  of  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  citing  the 
location  of  oU  new  faclUtles,  and  Including 
a  statement  covering  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  all  new  locations. 

P1.ANNINC    ASSISTANCE 

(ct  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  Joint  progress  report  as  to  their 
efforts  during  the  inwncdlatcly  preceding 
fi.*cal  year  to  provide  assistance  to  SUtes 
planning  for  the  development  of  rural  multi- 
county  areas  not  Included  in  economically 
depressed  areas  under  authority  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
The  first  such  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  December  I,  1970.  ond 
shall  cover  the  period  beginning  August  1. 
1968.  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  and 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

JNrOEMATIOM    AND    TECHWICAL    ASSI5TAMCE 

(d)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later 
than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year  refloat- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Deportment  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  Information  and  teduU- 


col  assistance  to  small  cooununltles  and 
less  populated  areas  in  regard  to  rural  de- 
velopment during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  first  such  annual  report 
shall  be  submlted  not  later  than  December  1. 
1970,  covering  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1969,  and  ending  June  30,  1970.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  in  such  reports  to  what 
extent  technical  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided through  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, through  the  Extension  Service,  and 
other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

GOVEIINMENT   SERVICES 

(e)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congres.s  a  report  not  later  than  September 
1  of  each  fiscal  year  staUng  the  availability 
of  telephone,  electrical,  water,  sewer,  med- 
ical, educational,  and  other  government  or 
government  assistant  services  to  rural  areas 
and  outlining  efforts  of  the  executive  branch 
to  Improve  these  services  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year.  The  President 
Is  requested  to  submit  the  first  such  an- 
nual report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  on  or  before  December  1,  1970. 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

<f )  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  possible  utillsatlDn  of  the  Form 
Credit  Administration  and  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  ftilflU  rural 
financial  a-sslstance  requirements  not  filled 
by  other  agencies.  The  President  Is  requested 
to  submit  the  report  requested  by  this  sec- 
tion on  or  before  July  1.  1971,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
deems   appropriate. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.   R.   POACE, 

Thomas  O.  Abiknetbt, 

GXAHAM   PtntCEIX, 
B.  F.  SiSK. 

Page  Belchks, 

Catherine  Mat. 

WnxXAM  C.  Wamples, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

SpEssAfin  L.  Holland. 

jAucs  O.  Eastland. 

Oeoege  D.  Aiken. 

Jack  Millee, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlsogreemg  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill.  H.R.  16546.  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities. 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  H.R.  18546  and  substituted  a 
Senate  amendment  which,  while  dealing  with 
the  some  subject  matter,  differed  from  it  in  a 
number  of  major  respects.  The  amendment 
herewith  reported  embodies  the  agreement  of 
the  conferees  on  the  various  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
OS  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
structure  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  titles. 

Following  Is  a  discussion  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

title   I — payment    LIMrrATION 

Section  101  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  to  the  Ho\]se  bill.  The  conferees, 
however,  intend  that  the  application  of  the 
payment  limitation  exemption  for  "lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof"  to  apply  only  to  these  gov- 
ernmental entitles  and  not  to  other  persons 
who  may  lease  or  rent  State  or  local  govero- 


ment-owned  lands.  In  other  words,  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  payment 
limitation  in  this  bill  should  apply  to  all  per- 
sons who  rent  or  lease  land  owned  by  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  agencies  thereof. 

It  Is  also  the  conferees'  Intent  that  m  ap- 
plying the  payment  limitation  to  the  wheat 
program  any  savings  that  result  will  accrue 
to  the  Government  and  will  not  be  redistrib- 
uted to  other  wheat  growers  in  the  form  of 
domestic  marketing  certificates.  In  other 
words,  the  provision  requiring  the  allotment 
to  be  such  as  will  result  in  certificates  being 
issued  for  the  full  amount  of  the  wheat  used 
tor  domestic  food  consumption  does  not  mean 
that  the  allotment  would  be  Increased  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  for  Issuance  to 
other  producers  of  the  certificates  which  may 
be  denied  some  producers  as  a  result  of  the 
payment  limitation  In  title  I  of  the  blU. 

TITLE   U — DAISr 

This  title  of  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains four  sections  dealing  with  different  as- 
pects of  the  dairy  program. 

Section  201  deals  with  the  amendments  to 
the  statutory  authority  for  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orderf  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  provision  Included  In  the  Bouse  bill. 
The  differences  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  Is  a  language  clarlflcatlon  which 
was  included  in  the  Senate  amendment  rela- 
tive to  adjustments  under  clause  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 8c(5}  (B)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Clause 
(d)  Is  designed  to  specifically  retain  and  sep- 
arately state  exlEting  authority  for  seasonal 
base-excess  plans. 

2.  Under  clause  (f )  which  extends  the  au- 
thority for  the  Class  I  Base  plan,  the  confer- 
ence aubatitute  corrects  a  clerical  error  in 
clause  (11)  and  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
House  language  in  clause  (v)  that  dairy 
farmers  outside  a  Class  I  Base  plan  market 
BhoU  within  90  days  be  entitled  to  competi- 
tive access  and  be  treated  the  some  as  dairy 
farmers  already  within  the  scope  of  the 
order.  Clause  (v)  also  contains  a  clarification 
concerning  the  production  facilities  current- 
ly being  tised  to  determine  the  Class  I  Base 
allocation  of  such  producers. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  also  retains 
the  House  language  relative  to  producer- 
handlers.  It  Is  the  clear  and  specific  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain  the  some  policy  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  of  producer-handlers  from  the 
provisions  of  marketing  orders  that  was 
maintained  prior  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
18546,  the  "Agricultural  Act  of  1970." 

4.  Section  201(e)  of  the  House  bill  which 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  expire  on  December  31,  1973.  is  retained 
but  It  is  amended  to  provide  that  during 
the  three-year  life  of  this  section  orders  pro- 
viding for  Class  I  Base  plans  issued  prior 
to  December  31,  1973,  may  extend  until  De- 
cember 31.  1976.  In  other  words  any  area 
which  qualifies  to  use  the  Class  I  Base  plan 
authority  must  do  so  by  December  31,  1973, 
and  If  the  order  Is  issued  prior  to  that  date. 
It  could  extend  Into  the  future  as  far  as  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

Nothing  In  this  amendment  Is  intended  to 
alter  the  outhorlty  In  the  law  for  either  pro- 
ducers or  the  Secretary  to  terminate  or 
amend  any  Class  I  plan  prior  to  Its  termina- 
tion OS  otherwise  provided. 

Sections  302  and  203  of  the  conference 
substitute  deal  with  the  suspension  of  but- 
terfat  price  supports  and  the  military  and 
veterans  hospital  dairy  program  and  are  un- 
changed from  the  House  bill. 

Section  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
deals  with  dairy  indemnity  payments  and 
contains  the  Senate  provision  making  dairy 
processors  also  eligible  for  relief  under  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1968.  The  conferees,  bow- 
ever,  have  Included  language  In  this  provi- 
sion Intended  to  make  its  application  in  re- 
spect to  dairy  processors  prospective  and  ap- 
plicable only  to  claims  originating  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  H.B.  18546.  Pro- 


ducer Indemnity  payments  have  been  author- 
ized for  six  years,  and  it  Is  the  conferees 
intent  that  any  producer  claims  arising  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  with  the  expiration 
of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1968,  and  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill  will  also  l>e  enter- 
tained and  adjudicated  by  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  absence  of  a  specific  reference 
in  HJR.  18546  to  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
Issue  manufacturing  milk  marketing  orders 
under  the  1937  Act  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
strued as  their  belief  that  such  authority 
does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  conferees 
feel  thai  such  authority  exists  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  Include  it  In  this  bill. 

TTTLE   in— WOOL 

Section  aoi  of  the  conference  substitute 
which  amends  and  extends  the  National  Wool 
Act  for  three  years  is  Identical  to  the  Bouse 
bUL 

TITLE  tV — WHEAT 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
most  of  the  language  of  title  IV  of  the  House 
bill.  The  following  major  Senate  amendments 
as  modified  by  the  conferees  are  included: 

1.  A  floor  on  the  loan  of  (1.25  during  each 
of  the  next  three  years. 

2.  A  limit  on  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  may  set  aside  without  making 
diversion  payments  to  wheat  farmers  to  133 
million  acres  In  1971  and  15  million  acres 
during  each  of  the  following  two  years. 

3.  A  special  provision  for  summer  fallow 
farms  providing  that  no  further  set-aside 
need  be  made  after  55  percent  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  has  been  devoted  to  summer  fal- 
low practices. 

4.  Standby  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
Impose  acreage  restrictions  on  the  1973 
crop  of  wheat.  The  House  bill  provided  such 
authority  for  the  first  two  years,  1971  and 
1972. 

The  main  Senate  amendments  not  included 
in  the  conference  substitute  ore: 

1.  Extension  of  the  wheat  provisions  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  the 
1971  wheat  crop. 

2.  The  conduct  of  a  referendum  imder 
which  wheat  farmers  would  chotce  for  1973 
and  1973  between  a  continuation  of  the  wheat 
program  under  the  1965  Act  or  the  set-aside 
program  provided  In  the  House  bill. 

3.  A  small  form  wheat  certificate  bonus 
of  30  percent  for  producers  on  farms  of  not 
more  than  160  acres  who  annually  had  oft- 
farm  earned  Income  of  not  more  than  62,000 
and  sales  of  farm  products  of  not  more  than 
»S.000. 

4.  Mandatory  advance  payments  within  60 
days  of  sign  up. 

5.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  estend 
the  1973  wheat  program  to  the  1974  crop  If 
Congress  had  not  acted  on  new  wheat  legls* 
laUon  in  the  fail  of  1973. 

Sections  403  and  501  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  mandatory  loans  on  farm- 
stored  wheat  and  feed  groins  and  required. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
renewal  of  loans  on  those  grains.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  deletes  these  provisions  be- 
cause there  Is  ample  authority  In  existing  law 
for  the  Issuance  of  price  support  loans  on 
grains  stored  on  the  farm  where  produced  and 
for  renewal  of  loons.  The  conferees  note  that 
farm  storage  and  reseal  of  grain  has  been  a 
Department  practice  for  a  number  of  years. 
and  the  Department  has  assured  the  con- 
ferees that  It  intends  to  continue  this  policy. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  which  would  have  required  persons 
processing  flour  second  clears,  gluten,  or  other 
products  or  by-products  of  wheat  for  which 
domestic  marketing  certificates  have  not  been 
obtained  to  do  so  U  these  materials  were  in 
the  commercial  production  of  food  products. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

The  conferees  were  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  be  difficult  to  administer  and 
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would  rreai«  Intertmtlonal  difficulties  while 
falling  to  go  lo  ihe  heart  ol  the  problem. 

The  XoUowlng  letter  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treusury  to  Senator  Miller  explajns  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  action  in  regard  to  thla 
matt«r. 

DEPAkTMENT  or  TKB  TsE*sir«r. 
OmcE  or  THE  Assistant  Secrcta«t. 
Wa^htngton.  D.C..  Sorember  25. 1969. 
DE.UI   SENATOR   MtLLEx:    Secretary    of   the 
Treasury  Kennedy   haa   asked   that   I  reply 
to  your  inquiry  of  November  7.  1969.  in  which 
you   eipreteed   your   interest   and   views   on 
the  Bureau  of  Cusioms"  proposed  reclasslfl- 
catlon  of  Imported  second  clear  wheat  0our. 

Second  clear  wheat  flour  has  been  Im- 
ported for  miiny  years  ex  quota  and.  until 
1967,  It  was  classified  for  tariff  purpo^a  un- 
der the  provision  for  animal  feeds  and  In- 
gredlentB  therefor  because  It  was  chiefly  used 
for  that  purpose.  However,  after  conducnng 
a  study  of  the  uses  being  made  of  this  prod- 
uct, the  Bureau  concluded  In  1967  that  It 
xvas  no  lunger  chiefly  used  for  animal  feed 
purposes.  Accordingly,  the  Bureau  adopted 
mensures  Involving  a  change  in  the  tariff 
treatment  of  this  product.  In  connection 
with  these  measures,  several  notices  of  in- 
tent K>  change  the  clnaslflcatlon  of  Imported 
second  clear  wheat  flour  were  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  latest  being  Feb- 
ruary 28. 1969  1 34  P-R  3635 1 . 

In  the  above-meat  loned  notice,  the  Bu- 
reau stated  Its  tentative  conclusion  that  sec- 
ond clear  wheat  flour  is  classifiable  under 
the  provision  (or  other  non-enumerated 
producu  in  Item  799.00.  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  with  duty  at  the  rate  of 
8  percent  ad  valorem.  Interested  parties  were 
requested  to  submit  written  views  on  this 
tentative  conclusion.  The  Bureau  received 
numerous  representations  and  statements  In 
response  to  the  notice,  and  these  ore  cur- 
rently under  review.  You  may  be  assured 
that  your  views,  as  well  as  those  of  all  In- 
terested parties,  will  be  carefully  considered 
In  arriving  at  a  final  conclusion. 

The  notice  referred  to  above  stated  a 
tentative  conclusion  and  Is  subject  to  re- 
view before  a  final  order  may  be  Issued. 
Several  alternative  classifications  for  this 
product  are  also  being  considered.  When  this 
matter  has  been  reviewed  and  a  final  con- 
clusion reached,  you  will  lie  Informed  of  such 
action  as  is  taken  at  that  time. 

If  we  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion or  be  of  ftuther  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  as. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EtTCcnrx  T.  Rosstoes. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  any 
Imponed  product  which  is  used  primarily  In 
food  proces^ng  should  be  clossifled  for  tariff 
purposes  as  a  food  product  in  the  appropriate 
category. 

The  conferees  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Customs  take  appropriate 
action  to  classify  imported  second  clear 
flour  In  Its  proper  classification  consistent 
with  current  usage. 

rm^    V — FTXD   CEAXNa 

The  conference  substitute  coDtalm  moet 
of  the  language  of  title  V  of  the  House  bill. 

The  following  provisions  included  In  the 
Senate  amendment  are.  however,  Included 
In  the  conference  subsutute: 

1-  A  floor  of  CI  00  per  bushel  on  corn  for 
each  of  the  next  three  years.  The  House  blU 
contained  no  such  provision. 

3.  A  floor  expressed  In  terms  of  parity  on 
the  target  price  guarantee  for  com.  Under 
the  House  bill  this  floor  was  aei  at  tl^5  per 
bushel.  TTie  conference  substitute  rfttaln% 
the  House  provision,  but  adds  a  70  percent 
of  parity  guarantee  as  well. 

The  conference  substitute  also  contains 
specific  language  which  Is  designed  to  i^ply 
In  the  event  70  percent  of  parity  exceeds 
$1.35  in  1973.  This  provision  represents  a 
compromise  between  those  Members  of  the 
Conference    favoring   OB   percent    of   parity 
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and  those  Members  favoring  70  percent  or 
more.  If.  for  the  1973  crop  of  corn,  use  of 
the  70  percent  of  parity  figure  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  total  payments  under  the 
feed  grain  program  over  the  total  payments 
made  in  1972  by  reason  of  the  level  being 
fixed  above  68  percent  of  parity,  such  in- 
crease will  not  be  effective.  It  Is  recognized 
that  factors  other  than  the  parity  differen- 
tial could  result  In  an  increase  In  total  pay- 
ments for  1973  over  the  total  for  1973.  If  70 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  any  market- 
ing year  exceeds  81.35.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  market 
price  for  corn  at  such  level  as  will  not  require 
a  payment  In  excess  of  32  cenu  per  bushel. 

3.  Standby  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
Impose  acreage  resinetlons  on  the  1973  crop 
of  feed  grains.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
such  authority  for  the  first  two  years.  1971 
and  1973. 

4  A  requirement  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
portionately reduce  the  level  of  feed  grain 
prelimln.  ry  payments  if  the  feed  grain  set- 
aside  13  less  than  20  percent.  There  was  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

5.  A  provision  which  preserves  history  on 
feed  grain  bases  not  planted  by  a  farmer  who 
forgoes  payments  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  feed  grain  section  of  the 
House  blU.  but  a  similar  measure  was  in- 
cluded in  the  wheat  title  of  the  House  biU. 

The  main  Senate  amendments  not  in- 
cluded m  the  conference  substitute  are; 

1.  The  mandatory  Inclusion  of  barley  as 
a  reed  grain  under  the  program. 

2.  A  small  farm  feed  grain  bonus  of  30 
percent  for  producers  on  farms  of  not  more 
than  160  acres  who  annually  had  off-farm 
earned  income  of  not  more  than  92,000  and 
sales  of  farm  products  of  not  more  than 
•5.000. 

3.  Mandatory  advance  payments  within 
60  days  of  sign-up. 

4.  An  exemption  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  malting  barley. 

TtTte   Vt— COTTOM 

Title  VI  of  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains most  of  the  language  of  the  House 
bill,  but  the  conferees  made  the  following 
main  changes: 

1.  A  provision  requiring  that  paymenU, 
when  added  to  the  national  average  market 
price  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  shall  equal  35  cents  or  65  per- 
cent of  parity,  whichever  la  greater.  The 
House  blU  did  not  contain  a  parity  guar- 
antee, and  the  Senate  amendment  calcu- 
lated these  payments  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  loan  and  the  higher  of  35  cents 
or  65  percent  of  parity. 

2.  A  small  cotton  farm  payment  boniu  of 
30  percent  to  producers  having  allotments  of 
10  acres  or  less  or  producing  5.000  pounds 
or  less.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
small  farm  bonus  provision. 

3.  £sCablLshment  of  the  loan  level  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  world  price  for  the 
preceding  two  years.  The  House  blU  required 
a  loan  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  world  price 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e. 

4.  Anniversary-type  loan  program.  The 
House  bin  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
slon. 

5.  A  limitation  on  eligibility  for  loans  on 
cotton  produced  beyond  the  base  acreage 
In  1973  or  1973  If  the  carryover  at  the  start  of 
either  year  exceeds  7.3  million  bales.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provl- 
Blon. 

6.  Discretion  for  the  Secretary  to  restrict 
cotton  production  In  excess  of  the  base  acre- 
age allotment  M  the  carryover  at  the  start 
of  either  1973  or  1973  exceeds  7.3  mllUoa 
bales.  The  House  bill  contained  no  compa- 
rable provision. 

7.  A  cotton  set-aalde  equal  to  not  more 
than  38  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  The 
Bottse  bill  established  a  set-aalde  of  not 
more  than  33^  percent. 


8.  A  new  cotton  research  program.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  under 
section  610  of  the  conference  substitute  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  divert 
to  the  Cotton  Board  not  more  than  ftlO.OOO.- 
000  annually  In  1971.  1973,  and  1973  from 
those  sums  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to 
cotton  producers,  but  for  the  operation  of 
payment  limitations,  in  order  to  develop  and 
expand  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
for  upland  cotton.  The  only  discretion  In- 
tended for  the  Secretary  In  this  regard  U 
over  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  various 
research  and  promotion  projects,  as  is  the 
case  under  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act. 

It  la  the  conferees  intent  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  given  discretion  to  use  an  additional 
•  10.000,000  annuaUy  during  1973  and  1973 
for  the  same  purposes. 

rrrix  vii — public  law  4Bo 
Section  701   of  the  conference  substitute 
extends  titles  I  and  n  of  Public  Law  460  for 
an  additional  three  years  and  is  identical  to 
the  House  bin. 

Section  703  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
an  amended  version  of  section  703  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  dealing  with  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision  which  would  have  Increased  the 
level  of  funds  required  to  be  available  for 
this  program  from  2  percent  to  S  percent  of 
new  foreign  currency  agreements.  It  rewrites 
section  703<b)  of  the  Senate  amendment  so 
as  to  allow  appropriation  acts  to  specifically 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  with- 
out requiring  the  appropriation  of  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  those  same  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

Section  702  of  the  Senate  amendment  dealt 
with  Public  Law  480  market  promotion  ac- 
tivities concerning  alcoholic  beverages  and  la 
not  Included  In  the  conference  substitute. 
rrrLc  vni — gckekal  and  wiscei-laneotts 

Long-term  land  retirement 
Section  801  of  the  conference  substitute 
deals  with  long-term  land   retirement.  The 
conference  substitute   makes   the   following 
changes  In  the  Hou£e  bill : 

I.  A  provision  which  restricts  acreage  In  the 

program   to   such   an   amount   as   will   not 

adversely  affect  a  county  or  local  community. 

3.  A  provision  allowing  cost  sharing  with 

other  FMeral  agencies. 

3.  Authorized  to  use  CCC  funds  to  finance 
the  program  until  June  30.  1973. 

Tlie  main  Senate  provision  not  included 
In  the  conference  sutistitute  was  the  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  annual  retirement  of  up 
to  six  million  acres  during  each  of  the  next 
three  years.  The  authorized  level  of  expendl* 
tures  as  provided  In  the  House  bill  (130  mil- 
lion plus  carryover)  Is  unchanged  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Marketing  quota  exemption  for  boiled 

peanutt 
Section  603  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  for  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
boiled  peanut  marketing  quota  exemption  as 
WAS  provided  In  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  a  three-year  extension 
of  this  provision. 

Voluntary  relinquUhment  of  allotments 

Section  B03  of  the  conference  substitute 

deals  with  the  volimtary  relinquishment  of 

allotments  or  bases  and  la  Identical  to  the 

House  bill. 

Indemnification  of  beekeepers 
Section  804  of  the  conference  substitute 
estabUshea  a  beekeeper  Indemnity  program 
and  Is  Identical  to  the  House  bill. 
Bated  hay  storage 
Section  805  of  the  conference  aubstltuts 
Inoorporatee  a  baled  hay  storage  provision 


into  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  set- 
aside  program. 

It  permits  producers  to  plant,  harvest,  and 
bole  hay  grown  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  set-aside  acres  and  store  for  future 
emergency  periods  declared  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  could  also  make  loans  for  baled 
hay  storage  facilities.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  In  the  House  bill. 
FHA  loans 

Section  806  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  provide  that 
funds  appropriated  for  section  306  (associa- 
tion loans  and  grants)  and  for  direct  real 
estate  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Also  pro- 
vides that  unused  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations shall  carry  over  from  year  to  year. 
Tliere  was  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bill. 

COKOmON      BETONO      THE      CONTXOL      OF      THE 
PaoOUCER 

The  phrase  "Condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer"  which  appears  In  the  his- 
tory preservation  provlslotis  of  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  cotton  sections  of  the  bill 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  conferees. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
phrase  include  such  contingencies  as  a 
quarantine  imposed  by  a  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  agency  and  any  payment 
limitation  which  is  included  In  this  or  sub- 
sequent legislation. 

As  originally  pointed  out  In  the  House 
report  on  H.R.  18546.  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  Is  to  give  farmers 
greater  latitude  In  making  choices  as  to  how 
to  operate  their  farms.  Therefore  the  con- 
ferees do  not  intend  to  reduce  the  acrcuge 
history  of  any  farmer  because  he  does  not 
plant  and  harvest  that  part  of  his  farm  al- 
lotment of  wheat,  feed  grains  or  cotton  on 
which  he  is  denied  payments  by  reason  of  a 
payment  limltaTion. 

TTTLE  IX — atniAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  901  commits  Congress  to  a  sound 
rural-urban  balance  and  provides  for  vari- 
ous reports  on  plonnlng  assistance,  technical 
assistance,  government  services  and  utilities. 
and  financial  assistance.  This  title  also  re- 
quires a  Federal  policy  that  new  offices  and 
facilities  be  located.  Insofar  as  practicable. 
In  communities  of  lower  population  density. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  blU. 

A   BRIEF  SUMMARY 

There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute: 

TTTLE  I — PATMXNT  LUCXTATIOIV 

1.  Establishes  an  annual  celling  of  $56,000 
per  crop  on  payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

2.  The  limitation  imposed  considers  all 
payments  made  for  price  support,  set-aside 
diversion,  and  public  access,  as  well  as  mar- 
keting certificates. 

3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust 
set-aside  acreage  and  is  directed  to  issue 
regulations  necessary  to  insure  fair  and  rea- 
sonable application  of  this  title. 

TITLE  U — DAIRT 

1.  Amends  and  extends  the  authority  for 
the  Dairymen's  Class  I  Base  Plan  In  Federal 
milk  market  order  areas  and  provides  that 
any  area  covered  by  the  program  during  the 
next  three  years  could  continue  to  have  It  in 
effect  up  to  December  31,  1976. 

2.  Suspends  the  operation  of  the  man- 
datory butterfat  price  support  program  for 
farm -separated  cream  and  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  lower  support  prices  on  butter. 

3.  Extends  the  Secreury's  authority  to 
donate  dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Hospitals. 

4.  Provides  authority  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  and  dairy  proc- 


essors who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  their  milk  or  dairy  products  contami- 
nated by  and  condemned  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pesticides  and  residues. 
TrruE  ni — wool 

1.  Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
OS  amended,  through  December  31,  1973. 

2  Continues  the  present  Incentive  price  of 
72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and  80.2 
cenu  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each  year  of 
the  extension. 

TrrLE   IV- — WHEAT 

1.  Suspends  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  for  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  domestic  marketmg  certificates 
for  farmers  participating  In  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  an  amount  equal  to  U.S.  food  con- 
sumption (not  less  than  535  million  bushels 
annually). 

3.  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  parity  price  (currently  »2,86  per  bush- 
el) and  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  wheat 
marketing  year  (which  staru  on  July  I). 

4.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment  to 
participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Jttly  1.  This  payment  would  be  the  amount 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  75  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  certificate.  The 
balance  of  the  payment  (If  any)  would  be 
paid  after  December  l.  If  the  Secretary's 
estimate  were  too  high,  no  refunds  by  farm- 
ers would  be  required. 

5.  Continues  the  cost  of  certlfloates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  to  participating  farmers  from 
•1.25  per  bushel  to  100  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  wheat. 

7.  Establishes  a  set-aside  program  under 
which  wheat  farmers.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loans,  certificates,  and  payments  under 
the  program,  must  set  aside  or  divert  from 
the  production  of  wheat  and  other  crops  an 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
1971  set-aside  would  be  13.3  million  acres. 
The  1972  and  1973  set-a.<^tde  could  not  ex- 
ceed 15  million  acres. 

8.  Authorizes  additional  set-oslde  and  pub- 
lic recreational  access  payments. 

TITLE    V— FEEB   CXAINS 

1.  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed  groin  (l.e. 
corn,  grain,  sorghum,  and  barley)  program 
for  1971. 1973.  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  that  price  support  payments  to 
participating  farmers  on  one-half  of  their 
feed  grain  base  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  higher  of  (a)  $1.35  per  bushel  or  (b)  70 
percent  of  the  parity  price  (for  com)  and  the 
average  market  price  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  (which  starts  on  Octo- 
ber 1  on  com  and  grain  sorghum  and  July  I 
on  barley) .  In  no  event,  however,  would  these 
paymente  be  less  than  32  cents  per  bushel 
for  com  (with  corresponding  rates  on  grain 
sorghum  and  barley) . 

3.  AuthorUses  the  Secretary  to  set  the  non- 
recourse loans  level  for  com  from  $1.00  per 
bushel  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Authorizes  additional  set-aside  and  pub- 
lic recreational  access  payments. 

5.  Establishes  a  set-aside  program  under 
which  participating  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  or  divert  feed  grain  or 
other  cropland  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
feed  groin  loons  and  poymentE. 

6.  Provides  for  a  preliminary  payment  of 
33  cents  per  bushel  on  com  to  participating 
farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 
If  the  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  and  $1.35  were  more  than^  32  cenu 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  market- 
ing year,  an  additional  payment  would  be 
made.  In  no  event  would  refunds  by  farm- 
ers be  required. 


TTTUC    VI— 


roTTOK 


1.    Provides   payments   on   the   estimated 
production  from  11.S  million  acres  for  the 


1971  crop.  In  1973  and  1973  the  base  acre- 
oge  allotment  would  be  set  by  the  Secre- 
tory, and  total  payments  would  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

2.  Provides  participating  cotton  farmers 
with  loans  and  payments.  The  loan  would 
be  90  percent  of  the  average  world  price  for 
two  previous  years.  The  payment  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  higher  of  65  per- 
cent of  parity  or  35  cents  and  the  average 
morket  price  for  the  first  five  months  follow- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  markeung  year 
(which  begins  August  l).  but  In  no  event 
less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  No  refunds  by 
farmers  would  be  required .  Small  forms 
would  be  eligible  for  30  percent  bonus  pay- 
ments. 

3.  Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  on  acreage  made  available  to  the 
public  for  recreational  purposes  or  on  ad- 
ditional   voluntary    set -aside    acreage. 

4.  Provides  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  (not 
to  exceed  28  percent  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ment) OS  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

5.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program  under 
which  marketing  quotas  and  penalues  would 
be  suspended  for  three  years. 

6.  Requires  participating  former!  to  plant 
cotton  to  receive  payments,  with  two  excep- 
uous:  (a)  If  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
natural  disaster  or  other  condition  beyond 
producers'  control:  (b)  If  not  less  than  9^ 
percent  of  allotment  Is  planted.  ' 

7.  Provides  for  cotton  research  and  pro- 
motion program. 

8.  Allows  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
within  a  State,  permits  the  lease  of  allot- 
ments wlthtn  a  State,  and  provides  for  the 
release  and  reapportionment  of  allotments 
during  the  3-year  life  of  this  legislation. 

9.  Authorizes  onnlversory-type  loon  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
being  presented  with  warehouse  receipts  re- 
flecting accrued  storage  charges  of  not  more 
than  60  days,  make  non-recourse  loans  for  a 
term  of  10  months  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  the  loan  is  made. 

TTTLe    vn — PUBLIC    LAW    4S0 

1.  Extends  the  provisions  of  PX.  480  (the 
"Pood  for  Peace"  program)  which  authorises 
donations  and  long-term  dollar  credit  and 
foreign  currency  sales  of  n.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties to  underdeveloped  nations. 

TrrLE  vtn — ocNsaAL  ako  mibcellaneoos 

1.  Continues  the  "Cropland  Conversion" 
and  "Greenspan"  (long-term  land  retire- 
ment programs »  at  an  authorised  appropri- 
ation level  of  $10  million  annuaUy  for  each 
program. 

2.  Extends  permaneotly  the  exemption 
from  morketlng  quotas  for  boiled  peanuts. 

3.  Permits  farmers  or  other  land  owners 
who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  allotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  government  program  to 
voluntarily  relinquish  it.  (This  would  be  a 
permanent  provision.) 

4.  Establishes  an  indemnity  program  to 
reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses  caused  by 
pesticide  residues. 

5.  Permiu  producers  to  plant,  harvest,  end 
bale  hay  grown  on  wheat,  feed  groin,  and 
cotton  set-aside  or  diverted  acres  and  store 
such  bay  for  future  emergencj-  periods  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  could 
also  make  loans  for  baled  hoy  storage  fo- 
clUttes. 

6.  Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
that  funds  appropriated  for  section  306  (as- 
sociation loans  and  grants)  and  for  direct 
real  estate  loans  to  formers  and  ranciiers 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Also 
provides  that  unused  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations shall  carry  over  from  year  to 
year. 

TTTLS     IX RTTHAL    DEVXLOPMEKTT 

1.  Commits  Congress  to  a  sound  rural- 
urban  balance  and  provides  for  vortous  re- 
ports on  planning  assistance,  technical  ••> 
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flaswnce.  goverxunent  services  and  utUltlee. 
and,  flnanclal  itssistance.  Also  requires  a  Fed- 
er*l  policy  that  new  oiBcea  and  lacUltle*  be 
located,  Insofar  as  practicable.  In  communi- 
ties of  lower  population  density. 

W.   R.    POACE. 

Thomas  G.  Abernctht. 

CHUHAM  PtlRCELL. 
B.  F.  StSK. 

Pace  Belcher. 

CuTHBUNE   MAT. 
WnXIAU  C-  Wampler. 
Managera  on  the  Pan  o/  the  House. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  WEST  SIDE 
COMMUNTTY  CONFERENCE— LIFE. 
POWER.  AND  POLLUTION 


I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarfes  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ^ 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  Nation  and 
all  mankind  is  the  complex  problem  of 
life,  power,  and  pollution. 

Early  this  year,  leading  world  experts 
and  scientists  joined  with  citizens  of  the 
West  Side  of  Manhattan  and  of  New 
York  City  to  discuss  the  problem  and  to 
consider  possible  approaches  and  solu- 
tloni. 

Some  30  national  and  international  ex- 
perts joined  with  us  in  the  10th  annual 
West  Side  Community  Conference  spon- 
sored bv  me  and  by  the  Democratic  and 
Liberal  Clubs  of  the  West  Side. 

I  believe  that  elected  officials,  and 
particularly  Members  of  Congress,  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  increase  citizen 
participation  In  public  afTalrs.  I  believe 
that  the  pubbc  and  those  who  mold  policy 
are  obliEated  to  one  another  for  under- 
standing and  direction. 

Thus  every  year  of  my  wnure  in  Con- 
gress I  have  sponsored  an  annual  day- 
long community  conference  in  New  York 
Cltv.  The  conferences  are  free  of  charge 
and  free  of  partisan  orlenUtlon.  They 
bring  together  leaders  In  the  Govei-n- 
ment  and  the  academic  world  with  the 
citizens  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for 
ail  exchange  and  an  interchange  of  views, 
On  Saturday.  April  18.  1970,  we  held 
our  10th  annual  West  Side  Community 
Conference  on  "Life,  Power,  and  Pollu- 
tion." More  than  1.500  individuals  at- 
tended and  took  part  in  the  five  panels 
and  the  plenary  session  at  Riverside 
Church.  New  York  City. 

Speakers  at  the  plenary  session  were 
Senator  EoMrsD  S.  Muskie.  the  Honor- 
able T.  T.  B.  Koh.  memt>er.  U.N.  Human 
Environment  Preparatory  Committee. 
permanent  U-N.  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  Singapore,  and  myself. 
Other  panelists  included: 
Dr.  Roslyn  Barbash.  New  Jersey  Coun- 
cil on  Clean  Air  and  Water.  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society. 

Donham  Crawford,  managing  director, 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Merril  Eisenbud.  former  New  York 
City  environmental  protection  adminis- 
trator; director.  Laboratory  Environ- 
tal  Studies.  New  York  University  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Medicine. 

Frederick  W.  Lawrence,  assistant 
chief  economist.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission- 
William  H.  Megormell.  chief  abate- 
ment officer,  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration. 


S.  Smith  Grlswold.  air  pollution  con- 
sultant; former  chief  abatement  officer. 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

Hartley  W.  Howard,  technical  director, 
Borden,  Inc. 

Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr..  former  Commis- 
sioner. Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Diana  Lyons,  United  Farm  Workers. 
AFL-CIO 

Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition. 
Harvard  University;  Chairman.  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health. 

Betty  Pumess.  former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs: columnist.  McCall*s. 

Robert  H.  Boyle,  senior  editor.  Sports 
Illustrated:  author.  "The  Hudson  River." 
Maurice  M.  Feldman,  New  York  City 
commissioner  of  water  resources. 

Gerald  J.  Lauer.  New  York  University 
Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine. 

James  M.  Quigley,  former  Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration;  former  Member  of 
Congress. 

John  Clark,  acting  director.  Sandy 
Hook  Marine  Laboratory. 

Frank  R.  Bowerman.  former  assistant 
chief  engineer.  Los  Angeles  County  Sani- 
tation District;  vice  president.  Land  Pol- 
lution Control  Group,  Zum  Industries. 

Leo  Weaver.  American  Public  Works 
Association. 

Samuel  J.  Rearing.  Jr..  former  New 
York  City  commissioner  of  sanitation. 
Ben  Miyares,  editor.  "Food  and  Drug 
Packaging." 
Tom  Stokes,  director.  Environment. 
George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr..  Director.  Na- 
tional Park   Service:    Boris   Pushkarev. 
vice  president.  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion    coauthor,     "Manmade     America : 
Chaos  or  Control"; 

Dave  Sive.  director.  Natural  Resources 
Legal  Fund; 

Gary  A.  Soucle.  executive  director. 
Friends  of  E:arth ; 

Nicholas  A.  Robinson,  chairman.  En- 
vironmental Law  Council,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  acknowledge 
by  name  everyone  whose  work  and  lead- 
ership made  the  conference  a  success.  I 
do  want  to  thank  the  following  people 
who  made  particularly  vital  contribu- 
tions. 

The  cochalrmen  of  the  conference 
were  Susan  Cohn  and  Doris  Clark.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee they  coordinated  the  entire  confer- 
ence. 

Members  of  the  committee,  who 
worked  with  great  energy  over  many 
months,  were:  secretary.  Elaine  Bern- 
stein; treasurer.  Ira  Zimmerman;  ad- 
ministrator coordinators,  Elizabeth  Sav- 
els.  Jose  Melendez;  press.  Bob  Aronson. 
Rita  Kardeman.  Alan  Kohn.  Jules  Roth- 
stein:  publications.  Jack  Rennert;  pho- 
tographer. Philip  Eisner:  panel  coordi- 
nators. Betty  Jo  Bailey.  Ann  Comay. 
Jean  Faust,  Chauncey  Olinger,  William 
Rice,  Toby  Roxburgh;  arrangements. 
Rita  Breitbart.  Hugh  Ferry,  Virginia 
Horton.  Rosalind  SUver,  Ellen  WaUach. 
Other  members  of  the  conference  staff 
''were:  Suzanne  Abramson,  Zvl  Abram- 
son.  Mildred  Ake.  Sarah  Arthur.  Nancy 
Auster,  Stephen  BaUcer,  Ada  Bass. 
Miriam  Blddleman.  Emmy  Bloch.  Scott 


Clark.  Myra  Dale.  Noel  DeLeon.  Mrs. 
Noel  DeLeon.  Sylvia  Diaz.  Betsy  Eisner. 
Philip  Eisner,  Peggy  Fahnstock.  Vivian 
Feyer.  William  Peyer.  John  Fisher.  Dora 
Friedman,  Helene  Friedman.  Wendel 
GUbert.  Paul  Henri  Girin,  Susanna 
Gross.  Judy  Gurian.  Sylvia  Guzman, 
Judy  Harrow.  Eleanor  L.  Henson.  Nancy 
Hlnman,  Maria  Jimenez.  Betty  Kelly. 
Barbara  Kleger.  Joan  Kunkel.  Arthur 
Lane,  Carol  Lelmas,  Rosaura  Maldon- 
ado,  Jan  McCarthy.  Mark  Meyer.  Jean 
Miles,  Henry  Neale,  Dan  Nelson.  Richard 
Neumeler,  Josephine  Odom.  Peter  Os- 
man.  Barbara  Pettey,  Lome  Piasetsky. 
Anna  Lou  Pickett.  Hugh  Pickett.  Eva 
Popper.  Sharon  Powers.  Alan  Rachlln, 
Susan  Reed.  Bob  Reischauer.  Laura 
Robinson.  Tamara  Rosen,  Rita  Salis- 
bury. Joan  Serrano.  Richard  Serrano. 
Barbara  SUverstone.  Loma  Sloan.  Juan- 
ita  Smith.  Gina  Staples,  Barbara  Stein- 
berg. Judy  SUevelband,  Marlon  Stone. 
Leilanl  Straw.  Jacob  Waldman.  Israel 
Welnstein.  Barry  Willis. 

To  each  and  every  one  who  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  conference  we 
are  Indebted. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Theodore 
A  DUday;  Mr.  Lopez;  Mr.  Lyndstrom; 
Mr.  French  and  the  staff  of  Riverside 
Church.  Our  thanks  also  to  the  staff  of 
WRUR:  Garland  C.  Hartsoe,  assistant 
manager.  Men's  Faculty  Club,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  staff  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  Office. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Ansonia 
Independent  Democrats.  Audubon  Re- 
form Democrats.  Carver  Democratic 
Club,  Central  Harlem  Liberal  Club. 
Community  Free  Democrats;  Port 
Washlngton-Manhattanville.  Hamilton 
Heights,  nnd  Kennedy  Democrats. 
P.  D.  R.-Woodrow  Wilson  Democrats, 
Heights  Reform  Democrats.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Democratic  Club,  New  Chelsea 
Reform  Democratic  Club,  New  Demo- 
cratic Assembly,  New  Horizons  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Original  John  P.  Kennedy 
E>emocrats,  Park  River  Independent 
Democrats.  Riverside  Democrats.  Solo- 
mon Weiss  Uberal  Club.  Tioga  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Village  Independent  Demo- 
crats. Washington  Heights  Progressive 
Democrats.  West  Side  Liberal  Club. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  large 
number  of  community  sponsors  whose 
generous  contributions  enabled  the  con- 
ference to  be  held. 

The  conference  committee  outlined 
the  general  theme  of  the  conference  in 
the  following  statement  which  raises 
some  of  the  basic  questions  which  must 
be  resolved  If  the  Implications  of  the 
ecologictd  crisis  are  truly  to  be  faced: 

In  a  modern  society,  each  of  us  Is  a  pol- 
luter. It  would  be  more  comfortable  to  place 
all  the  blame  on  impersonal  en  tit  lea — "the 
system,"  "the  establishment,"  or  "big  busi- 
ness." WhUe  individual  and  corporate  action 
and  government  Inaction  has  played  the 
major  role  In  bringing  ub  to  our  present  dla- 
astroua  condition,  they  have  been  ably  as- 
sisted and  abetted  by  each  Individual,  ready 
to  reap  the  personal  benefits  of  convenience 
and  ease.  Every  enzyme  pre-soaklng.  ever}' 
aluminum  can.  every  weekend  car  rental. 
every  pre-packaged  cook-and-serve  dinner 
contributes  to  a  polluted  environment. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  our  calamitous  state 
simply  because  of  gre*d  or  Indifference.  We 
wtu  not  change  It  through  morallr-lng.  There 


are  very  real  conQlcts  In  legitimate  social 
goals.  We  may  now  understand  the  effects 
of  Insecticides  on  the  ecological  balance,  but 
who  will  argue  that  the  under-developed  na- 
tions must  continue  to  live  with  plague  and 
wide-spread  disease?  We  may  recognize  that 
moBslve  urban  con.^tructlon  poses  massive 
disposal  problems,  but  who  will  tell  the  poor 
that  they  must  continue  to  live  tn  sub- 
Btandord  housing?  We  will  not  resolve  our 
conflicts  by  arguing  for  a  return  to  a  pre- 
technologlcal  society. 

Many  argue  that  It  la  now  survival  Itself 
which  Is  In  question,  that  the  answer  is  not 
tn  the  vague  future  awaiting  conferences 
and  Mudles,  nnd  that  action  delayed  may 
well  ensure  the  most  radical  answer  of 
■11  .  .  .  the  end  of  life  on  earth. 

It  15  our  hope  that  today's  conference  wlU 
face  In  some  depths  the  Implications  of  the 
ecological  crisis  for  each  of  us — the  questions 
beyond  the  current  flurry  of  Interest. 

Can  the  scientists  and  technicians  agree 
at  this  point  on  what  the  solutions  are? 

What  changes  must  each  of  us  accept  In 
our  "life  style?"  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
socrlflces  Involved  if  we  are  to  restore  our 
envirouEQent?  What  are  the  casts  In  money. 
In  convenience?  What  ore  the  possible  ef- 
fects on  our  economic  system?  What  will  It 
mean  in  Jobs,  In  food.  In  public  expendi- 
tures? What  role  must  be  played  by  govern- 
ment, by  Industry,  by  the  consumer  in  re- 
ordering our  goals  and  ochievelng  a  new  ^- 
proAch?  What  speclflc  actions  can  we  as  In- 
dividuals take  to  bring  about  the  needed 
Solutions? 

Finally  we  must  ask.  ore  these  questions 
themselves  relevant?  Can  a  democratic  so- 
ciety which  balances  competing  needs  and 
interests  resolve  these  conflicts?  Can  each 
of  us.  members  of  some  pressure  group^a 
union,  a  consumer  organization,  a  profes- 
sional association- — Individuals  with  personal 
concerns  and  demands,  can  we  understand, 
recognize  and  work  for  solutions  vital  to  the 
salvation  of  all? 

At  the  plenary  session.  Senator  Mus- 
kie. Ambassador  Koh.  and  I  touched  on 
different  aspects  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Muskie,  Ambas- 
sador Koh.  and  mi'self  at  the  plenary 
session. 
Remarks  bt  Sckatob  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Be- 

roRE  THE   10th   Annual  West  Side  Com- 

MUNITT   CONFEaEMCE.    ApBIL    18.    1970 

I  am  very  privileged  to  be  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  conference. 

In  this  vast  and  beautiful  center  of  wcn-- 
shlp  there  is  a  special  drama  as  people  of  aU 
ages  and  conditions  of  life  have  gathered  to 
concern  themselves  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  their  city.  We  are  searching  to- 
gether for  a  national  policy  of  environmental 
protection  affecting  all  communities  of  the 
country. 

Providing  for  this  forum  of  understand- 
ing and  dialogue,  the  West  Side  Community 
Conference  has  performed  a  remarkable  pub- 
lic service  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  among  friends. 

Until  the  20th  Century,  the  world  view  of 
Western  man  was  based  on  notions  of  flied 
values  and  absolute  laws. 

We  believed  that  the  past  Infinitely  re- 
peated itself  In  cycles,  and  that  the  future 
was  logically  and  predictably  determined  by 
the  past. 

Life  was  thought  of  oa  a  state,  rather 
than  as  a  process,  and  the  expressed  goal  of 
society  was  to  achieve  and  maintain  "nor- 
malcy." 

But  then  In  the  early  port  of  this  century, 
the  modern  age  burst  into  being.  In  an  es- 
traordlnary  flash  of  discovery  and  imagina- 
tion, the  sciences — physical  and  social — be- 
gan to  discover  that  their  classical  laws,  so 
lucid  and  permanent,  were  merely  actions 


Invented  by  the  human  mind  and  Imposed 
upon  a  reality  that  refused  to  conform. 

We  discovered  that  we  were  living  In  a 
dynamic,  unpredictable  world  of  process  and 
flux. 

But  despite  the  vast  gains  we  have  made 
In  theory  and  knowledge  on  all  fronts,  m 
large  part  we  still  live  by  the  inherited  as- 
sumptions of  a  previous  age.  We  stlU  live  by 
the  social  equivalent  of  Newtonian  physics. 

We  act  as  though  a  luxurious  future  and  a 
fertile  land  will  conUnue  to  forgive  us  all 
the  mistaken  traditions  by  which  we  stUl 
abuse  our  physical  and  social  environment. 

The  fact  Is  fhat  our  shrinldng  margins  of 
natural  resources  are  the  bottom  level  in 
the  barrel.  There  ore  no  replacements,  no 
spare  stocks  with  which  we  can  replenish 
our  supplies. 

Our  nation  hangs  together  by  tenuous 
bonds  that  ore  now  strained  as  they  have 
never  beenstralned  before.  We  now  know 
that  we  live  In  a  country  of  limited  natural 
resources  and  fragile  human  resources,  and 
ttiat  we  cannot  survive  on  undeclared  war 
on  our  future. 

An  environmental  conscience  has  of  late 
been  awakened  In  our  nation,  and  It  holds 
great  promise  for  reclaiming  our  air,  our 
water  and  our  land. 

But  man 'a  environment  includes  more 
than  these  natural  resources.  It  Inchides  the 
shape  of  the  communities  in  which  be  lives, 
his  home,  his  schools,  his  places  of  work 
and  his  society. 

And  It  15  essential  to  the  quality  of  our 
national  future  that  we  recogniee  the  pres- 
ent overall  crisis  of  life  In  America.  The  en- 
vironmental conscience  may  be  the  instru- 
ment needed  to  turn  the  nation  around. 

Through  on  awareness  that  the  total  en- 
vironment determines  the  quality  of  Ufe, 
we  con  begin  to  moke  those  decisions  that 
will  salvage  our  nation  from  t>ecoming  a 
class-ridden  physical  wasteland. 

We  must  forge  a  wholesale  change  tn  our 
priorities  and  our  values.  We  must  redefine 
our  standard  of  living,  reflecting  the  knowl- 
edge that  both  our  human  and  natural  re- 
sources are  at  stoke. 

The  roots  of  the  environmental  crisis 
stretch  as  far  bock  as  the  nation  itself.  Life 
in  America  was  cheap  in  the  beginning.  Nat- 
ural resources  were  plentiful,  and  the  Idea 
that  there  hod  to  be  limits  on  our  material 
growth  never  entered  our  minds. 

Early  farming  paid  scant  attention  to  con- 
serving the  land  that  produced  the  crops.  We 
took  trees  from  the  forest«  without  thinking 
of  the  possibility  that  our  timber  supply  was 
not  endless.  Soon  after  industry  flnst  came  to 
America,  some  of  our  rivers  were  seriously 
polluted  and  the  olr  In  some  cities  and  towns 
was  fouled. 

But.  as  our  cities  grew  and  became  more 
crowded,  enough  Americans  could  escape 
from  the  confines  of  soot  and  clutter  so  ttuit 
the  voices  of  those  who  were  trapped  were 
never  really  beard. 

So  pollution  was  isolated  by  the  very  size 
and  openness  of  America.  A  river  here,  a 
forest  there,  a  few  of  our  larger,  more  in- 
dustrialized cities — these  early  examples  of 
environmental  destruction  seemed  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  our  prosperity. 

This  was  the  frontier  ethJc:  America  push- 
in;;  ahead  and  getting  ahead,  with  an  un- 
limited future — with  a  manifest  destiny 
ahead  of  us. 

The  frontier  ethic  helped  us  build  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  also 
led  us  to  believe  that  our  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  were  endless,  that  our  rivers 
could  %bsorb  as  much  sewage  as  we  could 
pour  in  them,  that  there  was  automatic 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  that  our  air 
would  always  be  clean,  and  that  hunger  and 
poverty  didn't  really  exist  in  America. 

The  physical  harnes.<ilng  of  the  land  ab- 
sorbed us  almost  completely,  and.  in  the 
process  we  did  much  more  than  domesticate 


It:  we  cotaquered  it  and  are  on  the  verge  of 
killing  It 

The  luxury  of  space  once  absorbed  our 
mistakes.  If  we  Irretrievably  fouled  our 
home  areas,  we  could  always  pull  up  and 
make  a  fresh  start  farther  west. 

But  the  Western  frontier  is  now  gone.  We 
have  reached  the  shores  of  tiie  Pacific,  and 
the  tide  of  our  clvlUzatlon  has  washed  bock 
Into  our  cities. 

We  have  become  an  industnallEed.  techni- 
cally sophtstlcaied  society — and  yet  we  still 
live  by  the  old  ethic  of  infinite  horizontal 
expansions. 

A  frontier  still  exists,  though,  atuj  we  now 
confront  It  nationally  The  frontier  Is  no 
longer  our  West,  or  even  "out  there"'  any- 
where. 

It  Is  now  on  internal  and  personal  frontier. 
We  now  face — collectively  and  Individually — 
a  moral  trontleo*. 

And  It  la  defined  by  the  point  at  which 
we  are  wiutng  to  cut  bock  our  hungry  selfish- 
ness In  favor  of  selfleesness. 

It  Is  marked  dally  by  the  extent  of  our 
ooncern  for  future  generations.  They  deserve 
to  Inherit  their  natural  shares  of  the  Amer- 
ican garden — as  we  have — but  ccnceivabiv 
they  could  inherit  a  physical  and  moral 
wasteUuid. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  man,  his 
environment,  and  his  industrial  technology 
intersect.  We  confront  a  deteriorated  environ- 
ment, a  devouring  technology  and  our  fel- 
low men.  Relative  harmony  has  become  a 
three-cornered  war — a  war  where  everyone 
loees. 

No  society  has  ever  reached  this  point  be- 
fore, no  society  has  ever  solved  this  prob- 
lem We  have  no  post  experience  to  guide  us. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  tiim  away  from 
uncontrolled  economic  and  technological 
growth  that  Ignores  the  Increasing  strain  on 
the  environment 

Our  technology  has  reached  a  point  In  Its 
development  where  It  Is  producing  more 
kinds  of  things  than  we  really  want,  more 
kinds  of  things  than  we  really  need,  and 
more  kinds  of  things  than  we  can  live  with. 

We  have  to  learn  to  choose,  to  say  no.  and 
to  give  up  the  luxury  of  absolute  and  un- 
limited free  choice.  These  kinds  of  decisions 
are  the  acid  test  of  our  commitment  to 
a  healthy  environment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  national  budget  for 
1971.  That  "balanced  budget*  representa 
shamefully  unbalanced  priorities  That 
budget  'balances"  S275  million  for  the  SST 
against  6100  million  for  air  (dilution  control. 
It  "balances"  t3.4  billion  for  the  space  pro- 
gram against  $1.4  bUlton  for  housing.  And 
It  "balances"  17.3  billion  for  arms  research 
and  development  against  %\  4  billion  for 
higher  education. 

It  Is  a  sham  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  protection  of  our  environment — just 
yet;  or  the  fight  against  hunger  and 
poverty — at  this  time:  or  homes  and  medical 
care  for  our  people — for  a  few  ye*ra.  We  can 
afford  these  programs  now.  if  we  admit  tliat 
there  ore  less  Important  programs  that  we 
cannot  afford. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  choices  that  have 
to  be  reversed. 

We  have  forgotten  that  our  primary  goal 
OS  a  nation  is  to  create  a  society  where  each 
individual  has  an  equal  chance  to  fulfill  his 
own  potential.  Our  goal  has  sever  been  to 
create  a  society  where  human  greatneos  or 
environmental  quality  take  a  back  seat  to 
technological  change. 

The  study  of  ecology — man's  relationship 
with  his  environment — should  finally  teach 
us  that  our  relationships  with  each  other 
are  Just  OS  intricate  and  Just  as  delicate  as 
those  with  our  natural  environment.  We  can- 
not afford  to  correct  our  history  of  abusing 
nature  and  neglect  the  continuing  abuse  of 
our  fellow  man. 

We  should  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
in  our  development  as  a  nation,  we  must  find 
ways  to  live  together  in  peace.  And  we  should 
have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  ochlev* 
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Americana  have  equal  access 
environment— to   a   healthy    total   environ- 

That  can  mean  nothloR  less  than  equal 
acceu  to  Rood  schools  lor  o!ir  children,  to 
meaningful  Job  opportuultles.  to  adequate 
medical  care  and  to  decent  housing. 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  grop- 
ing toward  the  realizdilon  that  the  total  cn- 
Tironment  ts  at  stake.  ^..„r„ 

We  have  seen  the  destructon  of  poverty, 
and  declared  a  war  on  it 

We  have  seen  the  ravages  of  hunger,  and 
declared  a  war  on  It 

We  have  »een  the  cosU  ol  crime,  and  de- 
clared a  war  on  it- 

And  now  we  have  awakened  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment,  and  we  have  de- 
clared another  war.  *.«♦..« 

We  have  fought  too  many  losing  battles 
in  those  wars  to  continue  this  plece-raeal 
approach  to  sell-preservatlon. 

The  onlv  strategy  that  makes  sense  U  a 
total  strategy  to  protect  the  total  en- 
vironment. 

Environmental  Issues  are  not  substitutes 
lor  the  iMues  ol  poverty  or  race  relations  or 
urban  decav.  They  are  not  substitutes  for 
the  Issues  of  arms  control  or  peacemaking 
or  economic  development  We  cannot  take 
refuge  in  concern  for  environmental  quality 
as  an  excuse  to  Ignore  the  specific  ills  that 
bedevil  our  society  and  our  world— and  will 
continue  to  do  so  whatever  we  do  about 
cleansing  the  air  and  water  and  controUlug 
aolid  waste.  .     w  „ 

An  environmental   point   of  view  Is  how- 
something  new— an  integrative,  com- 
of   looking    at    human    af- 


ever 

prehen&ive    way 

fair*  . 

It  means  that  we  have  to  outgrow  the 
traditional  way  of  approaching  problems  one 
at  a  time— each  In  Its  own  limited  context— 
and  then  acting,  oblivious  to  the  side  ef- 
fects. 

It  means  that  we  must  come  off  a  long 
binge  ol  specialization  and  learn  to  sub- 
ordinate specialized  knowledge  to  an  encom- 
passing view 

It  means  a  brand  new  look  at  what  we 
mean  by  "cost"  what  is  economical  or  not 
economical,  what  we  can  afford  and  what 
we  cannot  afford. 

One  can  sense  today  the  emergence  of 
a  new  morality  concerned  with  the  whole 
panoplv  of  human  concerns. 

One  can  sense  that  we  are  approaching 
a  sea-change  In  a  human  history  dominated 
lor  so  long  by  a  spirit  of  competitiveness 
that — so  easily— turns  to  rancor,  hostility 
and  violence. 

Our  competitiveness  now  has  to  be  turned 
Inward.  We  must  t>egln  competing  with  our- 
selves, and  our  selfishness — individually  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

The  essential  Une  along  which  our  so- 
ciety Is  divided  today  Is  not  that  between 
leftist  and  rightist— It  Is  the  line  between 
tolerance  and  Intolerance 

The  person  who  chants  a  litany  of  uni- 
versal love  and  punctuates  It  with  refrains 
of  "kill  the  racist  pigs"  Is  linked  In  a  selflah 
tribe  of  hoaUllty  with  the  person  who 
preaches  traditional  religious  values  and 
raises  his  children  to  children  to  believe  that 
one  race  has  natural  rights  another  does  not 
have. 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  political 
camjialgns  are  no  longer  based  on  appeals  to 
the  lowest  animal  instlncU  of  greed,  selfish- 
ness, hoetlllty  and  fear. 

In  the  cold  and  infinite  expanses  of  space, 
only  one  small  planet  Is  known  to  sustain  life 
in  any  form. 

This  tiny  ball  teems  with  beings  that  all 
alike  share  brief  allotments  of  conscious 
existence- 

An  intelligent  observer  would  expect  to 
find  these  beings  locked  together  in  a  close- 
knit  brotherhood  devoted  to  improving  the 


Who  would  believe  that  In  their  situation 
they  would  devote  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  Uves  and  energies  In  efforts  to  destroy 
or  control  one  another. 

Or  even  In  netirotic  efforts  to  demonstrate 
their  individual  superiority  by  piling  up  sur- 
feits of  wealth  within  actual  Insight  of  other 
beings  who  are  bound  to  desperate  lives  of 
bare  animal  survival, 

We  are  all  too  capable  of  deluding  our- 
selves Into  thinking  that  some  of  us  are  nat- 
urally more  imjwrtant  or  deserving  than 
others — that  some  possess  a  greater  degree 
of  human  dignity  and  rights  than  others. 

A  common  environment,  however,  contains 
them  all.  and  Anally  U  the  great  leveler.  Our 
des'.lnlesare  commonly  linked— whether  rec- 
ognised or  not- 
our national  future  hangs  in  great  part 
from  a  fragile  chain  of  natural  and  human 
resources,  and  the  chain  Is  corroded  daily  by 
aelfishness  and  moral  blindness. 

The  reform  of  our  environment  Involves 
first  the  reform  of  ourselves. 

We  are  all  Immeasurably  more  alike  than 
different,  and  the  continued  Insults  to  our 
social  and  natural  environments  are  capable 
of  shattering  the  delicate  balance  of  the  only 
world  and  home  we  have. 

We  have  a  right  and  duty  to  hope  that 
the  evolution  of  an  environmental  point  of 
view  might  radically  alter  the  fossil  tradi- 
tions about  national  Interests.  naUonal  sov- 
ereignty and  national  defense  that  pollute 
the  worlds  intellectual  environment. 
It  Is  a  very  long  way  from  here  to  there. 
The  old  traditions  have  an  incredible 
power  of  survival. 

Reactionary  regimes  still  rule  in  Important 
centers  of  world  power. 

Hostility  is  still  a  way  of  life  In  large 
societies. 

International  cooperation  so  far  Is  hesi- 
tant, tentative  and  fragile. 

Tet  the  first  step  toward  an  environmental 
point  of  view  surely  Is  to  see  the  human  pre- 
dicament in  lt«  universal  dimension. 

The  global  environment  la  universal  by 
definition.  It  la  unrelated  to  artificial  politi- 
cal boundaries.  It  is  neutral  ideologically.  In 
Its  full  dimension  it  can  only  be  dealt  with 
globally.  And  pervasive  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation, protection  and  management  of  the 
human  environment  la  the  best  candidate  yet 
for  '"a  moral  equivalent  to  war." 

For  this  we  do  not  need  a  miraculous  re- 
form of  the  human  character.  We  only  need 
a  hard-headed  human  decision  to  save  our 
own  sklna. 


Remarks  or  AwaasaAOoa  T.  T.  B.  Kom.  Per- 
manent REPRESENT  ATn-t  or  SINGAPORE  TO 
THE  Unoxd  Nations,  on  Problems  or  the 
HrMAN  Environment  at  tke  10th  Annual 
WesT  Sn»E  CoMMCNrrv  CoNrEaiNCE,  April 
IS.  1970 

I  wish  to  speak  on  two  things.  First.  I  wish 
to  impart  to  you  some  impression  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  developing  countries  towards 
problems  of  the  human  environment,  Sec- 
ond. I  wish  to  broach.  In  a  preliminary  way. 
on  the  International  aspecU  of  the  question 
and  to  indicate  the  kind  of  international 
collaboration  that  would  be  both  practical 
and  useful. 

When  the  proposal  to  convene  an  Inter- 
national conference  on  problems  of  the  hu- 
man environment  was  first  put  forward  by 
Sweden  In  the  United  Nations  in  1968.  the 
sentiment  waa  expressed  by  some  representa- 
tives of  developing  countries  that  problems 
ol  the  himian  environment  are.  like  hyper- 
tension and  coronary  thrombosis,  diseases  of 
the  rich.  As  one  African  Ambassador  said  to 
me:  "Our  problem  Is  not  how  to  reduce  pol- 
lution but  how  to  have  more  pollution." 

The  vision  ol  a  skyline  of  factory  chimneys 
belching  smoke  Into  the  atmosphere  is  seen 


cess  in  Industrialisation. 

lects  of  such  industrial  discharge  Into  the 
atmosphere  Is  either  not  perceived  or.  U  per- 
ceived, accepted  as  a  tolerable  side-effect 
which  will  be  taken  care  of  in  gc»d  time.  The 
current  campaign  in  the  developed  countries 
of  the  West  to  control  and  reduce  pollution 
has  stirred  the  suspicions  ol  the  more  para- 
noic elements  in  the  developing  countries. 
One  such  ambassador  at  the  U.N.  has  even 
suggested  that  It  Is  a  conspiracy  by  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  prevent  or  discourage 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  developing 
countries. 

1  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a  point  of  view 
but  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the  back- 
ground to  which  a  view  relates  Unless  you 
have  traveled  In  the  underdeveloped  world. 
It  is  dlfBcult  for  you.  who  live  m  the  wealth- 
iest nation  In  the  world,  to  realize  the  extent 
and  degree  of  material  deprivation  which 
afflicts  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  first 
priority  of  the  developing  countries  Is  to 
provide  for  the  primary  needs  of  their  clti- 
aens— a  shelter  for  each  household,  clean 
water  and  sanitation.  Jobs  for  Uie  adults 
and  education  for  the  young  If,  In  order  to 
attain  a  rapid  economic  progress,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  some  violence  to  their  physical 
environment,  that  seems  like  an  acceptable 
price  to  pay. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries 15.  therefore  related,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  different  priorities-  They  want  so 
desperatclv  to  achieve  rapid  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  that  they  are  almost  prepared 
to  pay  any  price  for  it.  Secondly,  developing 
countries  are  afraid  that  if  they  seek  to  im- 
pose constraints  and  standards  on  Industry. 
thU  will  either  cripple  the  Industrv-  or  scare 
It  away  to  a  competing  country  which  has  no 
constraints  or  lower  standards  on  industrial 
pollution. 

This  problem  has  two  aspects  The  first 
aspect  relates  to  the  exaggerated  costs  of 
preventive  measures  which  industry  will 
have  to  bear.  Estimates  put  forward  by  in- 
dustry are  often  exaggerated  and  few  de- 
veloping countries  possess  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  to  be  able  to  question 
such  slanted  information.  The  second  aspect 
of  the  problem  reveals  a  need  for  interna- 
tional action.  There  is  a  fierce  competition 
between  and  among  developing  countries  to 
entice  the  multinational  corporations  to  es- 
tablish manufacturing  plants  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  In  the  absence  of  Inter- 
tlonally  recognised  and  enforced  minimum 
standards  on  pollution  control,  the  foreign 
Investor  will  exploit  the  competition  among 
the  developing  countries  to  their  advantage 
because  each  of  the  developing  countries  will 
hesitate  to  adopt  checks  and  standarda  for 
fear  that  to  do  so  would  render  It  less  at- 
tractive than  its  competitors  to  foreign  in- 
vestors. The  only  solution  to  the  problem  Is 
for  the  International  community  to  adopt 
mlmlmum  standards  of  pollution  control 
which  all   countries  will  be  obliged  to  ob- 


serve. 

It  is.  however,  an  error  for  developing 
countries  to  think  that  problems  of  the  hu- 
man environment  affect  only  the  developed 
countries  and  are  Irrelevant  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  There  are,  of  course,  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  two  groups  of  countries. 
But  the  developing  countries  should  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  more  rapidly  they  de- 
velop e;on.)mlcally  the  sooner  wlU  they  con- 
front the  same  range  of  problems  as  the 
developed  countries  now  do.  This  being  the 
case,  the  developing  countries  should  seek 
10  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  developed 
countries  and  by  the  timely  adoption  of  pre- 
ventive meisures.  prevent  the  ravages  on  the 
human  envlronmen:  which  have  attended 
the  technological  progress  of  the  We.it. 

The  problems  was  vividly  brought  home  to 
us  In  Singapore  by  two  recent  incidents.  An 


aviary  is  being  constructed  in  Jurong.  a  new 
town  in  Singapore  in  which  most  ol  our 
heavy  Industries  are  located.  When  the  birds 
for  the  aviary  began  to  arrive  many  of  them 
were  found  to  die  shortly  thereafter. 

On  investigation,  It  was  found  that  the 
birds  were  dying  from  air  pollution,  the  re- 
sult of  the  discharge  of  fumes  by  the  Indus- 
tries in  Jurong.  Singaporeans  love  plants  and 
flowers  and  the  Government  was  dismayed 
when  it  was  found  that  the  trees  planted  on 
a  mam  thoroughfare  in  the  central  business 
district  would  not  grow  and  the  flowering 
plants  would  not  blossom.  On  Investigation 
it  was  found  that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
fumes  discharged  by  the  motor  vehicles.  The 
public  and  Government  were  awakened  by 
those  two  incidents  to  ponder  what  deleteri- 
ous effects  the  air  pollution  oould  have  on 
human  beings  if  birds  and  plants  have  suc- 
cumbed. We  have  now  set  up  an  anti-pollu- 
tion unit  and  enacted  legislation  to  control 
the  problem. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  one  form  of  in- 
ternational action  which  Is  necessary  and 
practical,  rhls  Is  the  adoption  by  the  Inter- 
national community  of  minimum  standards 
of  tolerable  limits  for  chemicals,  phyolcal 
and  biological  contaminants  and  other 
quantifiable  effects  injurious  to  health  or 
the  environment. 

Other  areas  where  International  action  Is 
feasible  and  urgent  will  assuredly  be  explored 
by  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Problems  of  Hu- 
man Environment  to  be  held  In  1073  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden.  I  have  a  modest  number 
of  candidates.  Pust,  I  would  like  to  see  in- 
ternational action  concerning  the  high  seas 
and  the  stratosphere,  two  media  which  are 
beyond  national  Jurisdiction  and  therefore 
not  amenable  to  national  action.  The  nature 
of  the  problem  can  be  adequately  conveyed 
by  two  simple  facts.  It  is  estimated  that 
at>out  one  million  tons  of  oil  is  being  spilled 
into  the  high  seas  per  annum.  It  has  also 
been  estimated  that  a  Jet  plane,  making  a 
transatlantic  crossing,  consumes  35  tons  of 
oxygen  as  well  as  discharge  its  poisonous 
pollutants  Into  the  stratosphere.  Those  two 
areas,  the  high  seas  and  the  stratosphere,  can 


Preparatory  Committee,  delegations  from 
East  and  West  were  able  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem in  H  harmonious  spirit. 

Remarks  op  Congressman  Wh-liam  P.  Rtan 
Before  the  10th  Annual  West  8ipe  Com- 
munity Conference.  ApaiL  18,  1970 
We  are  here  to  work  together  on  the  prob- 
lem ol  'Life.  Power  and  Pollution"—*  hor- 
rendous problem  In  New  York  City 

We  are  still  dumping  raw  sewage  Into  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  not  really  fit  for 
human  consumption. 

We  work  and  live  and  breathe  in  a  polluted 
environment.  In  many  ways  unfit  for  human 
happiness  or  habitation. 

And  this  Is  true  today  m  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  .  .  .  built  by  the  richest  people 
in  the  hlstorv  of  mankind  .  .  created  by  a 
technology  of  unlimited  power  and  potenUal. 
We  have  developed  this  technology  to  meet 
our  needs  and  wants,  to  satisfy  our  desires 
and  to  open  wider  the  doors  of  human 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

With  our  technology,  we  have  created  new 
horizons  for  mankind.  Tet  with  this  same 
technology,  we  are  racing  toward  ecological 
destruction. 

As  we  strive  to  satisfy  our  wants,  and  to 
create  a  better  way  of  life,  we  are  literally 
racing  to  destroy  the  world  we  live  in. 

And  the  Iwtter  life  that  we  are  building 
may  not  be  Just  the  better  life  that  we 
envision. 

This  is  our  tenth  conference,  and  after  ten 
vears.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  these  con- 
ferences constitute  something  of  a  tradition. 
Ten  years  Is  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  lot 
done— to  move  Into  the  Jet  age,  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  to  enormously  improve  the 
average  American  standard  of  living. 

Ten  years  ago,  many  of  us — and  many  of 
you  gathered  in  this  room— were  fighting  for 
action  on  air  and  water  pollution  and  on 
disposal  of  solid  wastes. 

Ten  years   ago  the  President  signed  Into 
law   a   bill   to  study   the   effects   of   motor- 
vehicle  exhaust  fumes  on  public  health. 
Seven  years  ago  we  passed  the  Clean  Air 


end  in  mounds  of  traah— neither  biodegrade- 
able  nor  reuseable. 

Tou  and  I,  the  citizens  of  America,  toas 
out  beer  cans,  pop  bottles,  cigarettes  and 
paper. 

You  and  I  live  in  warm  houses  heated  oy 
polluting  fuels,  lit  by  power  from  polluting 
plants.  ^. 

You  and  I  walk  our  doga  where  they 
shouJdn't  be  walked,  use  our  cars  where  they 
shouldn't  be  used,  and  buy  packaging  and 
products  we  don't  really  need. 

It  is  our  environment  snd  we  defile  it. 

And  to  stop  defiling  It.  we  must  change 
our  wants  and  saUsfactions.  adjust  our  life- 
styles and  give  up  some  of  our  luxuries  that 
becomes  necessities. 

And  that  is  why  poUution  suffers  from 
democracy's  disease— promise  and  procrmstl- 

""wtSt    promising   politician    in   hla   right 

°^What  de^iagoffue  of  the  right  or  of  Ibe 

^' will  act  to  stop  the  very  people  who  elect 
him  iom  doing  the  very  things  they  want 

"1^  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  talk. 

But  what  about  the  Administrators,  the 
bureaucrats.  .  „__ 

It  democracy's  (11m»m  Is  promlMs  and  pro- 
-     disease    of    tne    du- 


dlfflcult   solu- 


crasUnatton  .  .  .  the 
reaucracy  U  study   and  report. 

Faced  with  altemauvely  dl£ 
tlons.  the  bureaucracy  immedmtely  turns  OT 
Itself  and  oomes  up  with  more  task  forc« 
on  new  studies  or  new  reports. 

And  you  cannot  act  until  after  you  get 

"'po7'^h"  last  ten  years.  I  cannot  concd^ 
of  any  other  problem  that  ha.  been  u  mma 
"tudlld  snd  reported  on  a.  P<S""°°,^ 
because  we  do  noi  know  the  problems  or  the 
poMlble  solutions.  But  because,  for  »  Bu- 
reaucracy. It  is  always  safer  to  study  than 

"in  years  Is  a  long  while  for  »  tiaUon  to 
become  increasingly  aroused,  a  long  while 
tor    studies    and    demonstration    and    in- 
creasing public  dewrmlnatlon. 
And  despite  the  promises,  and  despite  the 


be  said  to  be  the  heritage  of  all  manlund     Act  providing  funds  for  the  prevention  and  „ocj„tin»tlon.   the    work   ot   the   last   ten 

'        ■       control  ot  air  pollution.  years  has  begun  to  pay  off. 

Five  years  ago.  I  said— and  I  am  going  to  ^  December  ot  last  year,  more  than  80 

quote  myself— "We  can  achieve  our  goals,  we  „,jj„„et,    of    the    House   of   Representatives 

can  achieve  clean  air  now  and  In  the  future,  .^^^^  ^  »  statement  urging  that  the  decade 

If  we  are  willing  to  Insist  on  adequate  ap-  J^j  ^^^^  ^g.^  ^  the  decade  ot  the  environment, 

proprlatlons.    strong    nationwide    standartis.  ^^^  ^^^  month,  the  NUon  Administration 

tough  control   programs  and   universal   en-  ^^^  lately  and  lamely  to  the  antl-pollutlon 

forcement  "  wars— putting  forth  a  program  ot  promises. 

Five  years  ago.  we  knew  the  problem  was  ,„gg«tlon5,  procrastmatlon  and  a  great  deal 

not  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  understand-  ^j  rhetoric, 

ing  or  lack  of  abilities  The  problem  was  ac-  Nevertheless,    meaningful   legislation    has 

versa,  uecaraiion  oi  tne  num...   ......,™-      "o"  '  ^''"  " '''^"?''- 7^  *^'!'''' m' on  """^  "''"^""*  1°  """Li'"  ^.^fctfanM  of 

ment.  The  committee  elected  to  prepare  for     the  Congress,  and    ocal  B""™"'", «?  5°  ate.  and  It  now  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 


and  the  enactment  by  the  international 
community  ol  rules  for  all  human  activities 
there.  Is  an  tirgent  necessity. 

Another  form  of  international  collabora- 
tion which  could  become  feasible  In  the  near 
future  Is  the  establishment  ol  a  global  net- 
work of  monitoring  centres  which  will  com- 
pile, evaluate  and  disseminate  data  concern- 
ing the  environment. 

A  third  proposal  Is  for  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  to  adopt  a  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  the  Human  Environ 


the  conference,  envisions  the  declaration  as 
"a  document  of  basic  principles,  calling  man- 
kind's urgent  attention  to  the  many  varied 
and  interrelated  problems  of  the  human  en- 
vironment, and  to  draw  attention  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  man  and  State  and 
the  International  community  in  regard 
thereto*. 

The  committee  hopes  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  serve  several  purposes.  It  would 
serve  to  stimulate  public  opinion  and  com- 
munity participation  for  the  protection  and 
betterment  of  the  human  environment.  It 
would  also  provide  guiding  principles  for 
governments  in  their  formulation  of  policy 
and  set  objectives  for  future  International 
co-operation. 

The  astronauU  have  recently  reminded  us 
that  mankind  are  co-travellers  on  a  space 
ship  "Mother  Earth".  We  all  depend  for  our 
existence  on  three  scarce  resources — land. 
water  and  air.  In  the  conservation  and  ra- 
tional use  of  those  resources  It  should  be 
possible  for  humanity  to  transcend  racial, 
linguistic,  regional  and  even  Ideological  divi- 
sions. I  was  greatly  heartened  that  at  the 
first  session  of  the  UJ*.  Human  Environment 
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and  on  continuing  their  policy  of  much  too 
little  and  far  too  late." 
We  continue  that  policy. 
In  the  struggle  to  restore  our  envlroment. 
we  still  suffer  from  democracy's  greatest 
disease — the  syndrome  of  promise  and  pro- 
crastination. 

The  fault  lies  not  in  the  stars,  and  not  in 
our  democracy.  The  fault,  of  course,  lies  in 
ourselves. 

The  problems  of  pollution  are  not  the 
problems  of  others.  They  are  our  problems, 
each  of  ours. 

The  problems  of  pollution  cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  providing  incentives  and  enforc- 
ing laws  on  others.  We  must  provide  Incen- 
tives and  enforce  laws  on  ourselves. 

We  cannot  preserve  the  world,  and  en- 
hance our  ecology,  by  changing  everyone 
else's  way  of  life,  goals  and  luxuries  now 
considered  necessities.  We  have  to  change 
our  own. 

You  and  I.  the  cltlxens  of  America,  buy 
and  drive  the  cars  that  cause  sixty  percent 
of  the  pollution. 

You  and  I.  the  clUaens  of  America,  heed- 
lessly prefer  the  thlngi  and  packagta  that 


passage. 

But  in  the  face  of  Administrative  procras- 
tination, even  good  leguutlon  U  not  going 
to  be  enough.  The  best  laws  can  get  lost  In 
the  bureaucracy  while  It  carries  out  more 
studies  and  more  reports. 

We  know  all  about  this  right  here  on  the 
West  Side.  „  ,.   ., 

Take  the  North  River  Water  Pollution 
Control  Project. 

After  originally  planning  the  plant  off 
72nd  Street,  because  of  mid-town  real  estate 
pressures,  the  city  AdmlnlatraUon  shoved  It 
up  here. 

And  as  many  of  you  know,  like  the  East 
Germans  ...  in  the  dead  ot  night  .  .  .  the 
Administration  has  now  given  us  our  own 
West  Side  walla  on  Riverside  Drive  In  the 
80's  and  at  108th  Street. 

In  our  society  electrical  power  Is  essential. 

Hundreds  ot  huge  plants  generate  this 
power  all  over  the  nation. 

Generation  of  electrical  power  often  causes 
pollution,  and  the  pollution  Is  also  Inter- 
dependent and  Interconnected. 

Yet.  today,  utilities  generate  power  and 
plan  for  the  future  without  considering  the 
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nation's  overall  power  needs  or  Its  overall 
environment  and  ecology. 

I  have  caUed  for  a  National  Policy  on  Pou-er 
Conservation,  and  we  are  drafting  legislation. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  a  new  agency  would  set  na- 
tional policy  on  sites,  hazards,  costs,  environ- 
mental staudards- 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  also  bad  the  original  bill  drafted  to 
establish  a  New  York  Bartmr  national  sea- 
shore— the  Gate»-ay  National  Recreat  ion 
Area. 

The  bUl  would  seek  to  improve  and  pre- 
serve the  harbor  as  a  place  for  people  to  enjoy 
the  wonders    .    not  of  man  .  .  .  but  of  nature. 

Islands  in  the  bartwr  would  be  made  part 
of  the  natural  environment.  HoUman  and 
Swindburn  Islands,  with  a  landfill  connecting 
them,  would  be  a  park  for  picnicking  and  use 
by  the  people  of  New  Tork, 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Con  Edison  let  U  be 
known  that  it  had  its  own  plat\s  for  future 
power  plants — and  for  the  harbor.  It  would 
sec  up  a  power  plant  in  the  islands. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  Con  Edison's  unilateral  plans 
demonstrate  we  must  act  now  to  create  the 
harbor  seashore — If  nothing  else  to  preserve  It 
from  Con  Ed. 

But  even  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  bureaucrats  do  not  all  look  on  the 
problems  of  tbe  environment  exactly  as  we 
do 

Asked  about  Con  Ed's  plant,  one  of  tbe 
rndersecretaries  said  he  see*  nothing  wrong 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  this  was 
his   vision 

He  said,  and  I  quote.  "U  adequate  safety 
standards  could  be  determined.  I  could  see 
perhaps  a  revolving  restaurant  atop  a  nu- 
clear platform  on  Hoffman.  Swindburn 
Islands." 

Were  I  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  immediately  condemn  that  gentle- 
man TO  spend  bis  working  days  revolving  on 
tbe  PerriB  Wbeel  at  Palisades  Park  .  ,  drink- 
ing Hudson  River  water  .  .  .  wltb  a  Ugbt 
bulb  in  each  hand. 

For  Just  a  few  minutes,  let  me  outline  for 
you  how  well  both  our  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments know  what  we  must  do.  And  bow 
■well  they  avoid  doing  it 

In  1966.  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  created  a  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
ment. Health  and  Related  problems. 

After  numerous  reports  ajid  studies,  the 
Task  Force  came  up  w!th  a  practical  pro- 
gram for  immediate  action. 

One  goal  was.  quote.  "An  Air  Quality  Res- 
toration effort  to  Initiate  by  1970  In  7&  Inter- 
state areas,  abatement  plans  to  reduce  plant 
stack  enusslons  by  90  percent  and  to  estab- 
lish national  standards  to  reduce  vehicle 
exhaust  emissions  by  M  percent  from  1967 
levels. 

This  Is  1970:  tbe  goal  is  past  and  uiunet. 

Another  goal  Quote.  "A  materials,  trace 
metals,  and  chemicals  control  effort  to  estab- 
lt±h  by  id?0  human  safety  levels  for  syn- 
thetic materials,  trace  metals  and  chemicals 
currently  in  use  and  prohibit  after  1970 
general  use  of  any  new  synthetic  material. 
trace  metal  or  chemical  until  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  '■ 

This  is  1970  This  year  my  ofBce  and  citi- 
zens of  the  West  Side  had  to  carry  out  a 
major  effort  to  get  City  and  Federal  action 
on  lead  point  poisoning,  which  la  stUI  In- 
juring and  even  killing  thousands  of  small 
children  in  New  Tork  and  across  the  nation. 

Just  last  week  I  held  a  press  conference 
to  point  nut  that  polycblorlnated  bipbenyls. 
or  PCBs.  are  rapidly  polluting  tbe  environ- 
ment and  may  be  as  damaging  as  DDP.  PCBs 
are  ingredients  in  many  household  and  In- 
dustrtaj  producu.  All  research  Indicates  they 
may  t>e  destroying  animals — and  even  human 
tissues.  But  no  government  agency  regulates 
ttielr  production,  use  or  emission. 


Another  goal  Quote.  "A  radiation  control 
effort  which,  by  1970.  through  developmental 
research  and  enforcement,  adequately  pro- 
tects workers  ond  the  public  from  harmful 
radiation  levels  " 

This  is  1970.  I  understand  the  AEC  has 
announced  that  It  Is  now  actually  reviewing 
standards. 

Tbe  promise  and  procrastinate  syndrome 
Is  not  limited  to  the  Federal  government.  It 
is  Just  as  prevalent  on  tbe  local  level. 

In  1966.  New  York's  mayor  received  a  re- 
port from  bis  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution. 
That  Taxk  Force,  too.  was  beaded  by  experts. 

It  pointed  out  that  air  pollution  exacts  a 
prodigious  toll  on  human  health.  It  noted 
that  New  York  City  pumps  more  poisons  per 
square  mile  into  Its  air  than  any  other  ma- 
jor city  in  the  United  States. 

It  called  for  tough,  resolute  action. 

And  It  made  a  number  of  speclOc  recom- 
mendations. Ixmk  at  two  of  the  recommen- 
dations the  Ta«k  Force  sold  could  and  should 
be  Implemented  immediately. 

The  Task  Force  noted  that  as  a  major 
offender,  the  City  must,  quote,  trtwy  its  own 
laws,  unquote.  New  York  City  still  does  not 
obey  tta  own  laws,  either  in  its  municipal 
incinerators  or  In  It  housing  projects. 

One  more  example.  The  Task  Force  also 
noted  that  a  combination  of  tax  Incentives 
and  vigorous  enforcement  could  help  accel- 
erate development  of  a  major  industry  In  tbe 
field  of  pollution-control  equipment.  Tills 
could  be  done  immediately. 

Pour  yean  later,  no  tax  Incentives;  no 
rtgorous  enforcement 

The  problem  we  face  Is  not  pollution. 

Because  a  problem  Is  something  to  which 
you  do  not  know  the  answer. 

We  know  tbe  answers  to  pollution  and  to 
re-establishing  our  environment. 

Our  problem  ts  action. 

And  any  technology  which  can  carry  men 
Into  a  totally  uninhabitable  environment — 
and  bring  them  back  from  space — can  make 
our  environment  habitable. 

But  to  put  tbe  technology  to  the  task,  we 
must  have  a  clear,  concise,  goal.  We  must 
know  and  agree  on  where  we  want  to  go. 
Then  we  can  find  tbe  way  to  get  there. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  after  tbe  Russians 
beat  us  into  space.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  new  national  goal.  He  said  we 
would  put  SkU  American  on  the  moon  wlLbin 
the  decade  of  tbe  1960's. 

Wltb  that  goal,  with  government  resources 
and  citizen  support,  our  technology  did  tbe 
job— one  of  man's  greatest  engineering  ac- 
cc»nplisbments  to  date 

More  important  and  more  slgnlQcant  than 
any  space  adventure,  the  President  or  the 
Congress  must  now  set  a  specific,  concise,  na- 
tlonoi.  ecological  goal. 

And  this  goal  must  ensure  that  we  turn 
back  the  tide  of  pollution  and  poisons,  and 
begin  to  recreate  the  national  environment 
we  will  be  proud  to  leave  to  our  children. 

At  the  national  level,  as  citizens,  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  study  groups  are  not 
enough,  piecemeal  approaches  ore  not 
enough,  token  appropriations  are  not  enough, 
promises  and  procrastination  are  not  enough. 

We  want  a  total  approach  and  action  to- 
ward preserving  our  ecology  and  our  world. 

When  tbe  day  comes  when  we  have  a  na- 
tion goal .  . . 

When  our  legislatures  and  our  bureaucra- 
cies get  the  message  . . . 

.  .  .  That  we  are  determined  to  adjoat  our 
own  ways  of  life  . . . 

That  we  do  not  care  about  promisee  .  .  . 

When  that  day  comes  .  .  .  and  It  is  coming 
soon  ...  we  will  get  the  kind  of  action  that 
will  begin  to  restore  otir  world  .  .  .  the  world 
around  us. 

Talented  citizens  generously  gave  of 
their  time  and  skills  to  report  proceed- 
ings at  the  conference.  For  their  report- 
ing, notes,  and  articles,  I  am  particularly 
grateful. 
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The  morning  panel  on  'Sources  and 
Uses  of  Energy"  was  moderated  by  S. 
Smith  Orlswold,  air  pollution  consultant: 
former  chief  abatement  officer.  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Panel  members  were  Dr.  Roslyn  Barbash. 
New  Jersey  Council  on  Clean  Air  and 
Water.  New  Jersey  Medical  Society :  Don- 
ham  Crawford,  managing  director,  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute:  Merrll  Eisenbud, 
former  New  York  City  environmental 
prot«:tion  administrator,  director.  Lab- 
oratory Environmental  Studies.  New 
York  University  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Medicine:  William  H.  Megonnell, 
chief  abatement  officer.  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration:  Frederick 
W.  Lawrence,  assistant  chief  economist. 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

SOORCES    AND    USCS    OF    ENOICT 

I  By  Virginia  Horton) 

Merrill  Eisenbud  said  that  new  power 
plants  ore  going  to  be  needed,  particularly  In 
tbe  metropolitan  area,  and  that  nuclear 
power  15  a  clean,  safe  way  to  produce  atomic 
energy. 

At  every  level  of  government,  he  said, 
health  officers  believe  this.  The  history  of 
nuclear  power  Is  a  good  history.  The  Arst 
reactor  went  into  operation  26  years  ago. 
Only  13  are  In  action  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, there  are  130  power  reactors  aboard 
naval  vessels,  and  tbe  record  Is  excellent. 
There  have  been  no  accidents  Involving  peo- 
ple, and  naval  personnel  live  In  close  prox- 
imity to  reactors. 

The  problem  u  not  to  keep  a  reactor  from 
exploding.  Mr.  Eisenbud  said  but  to  keep  it 
going.  They  are  sluggish.  There  are  over  500 
reactors  around  tbe  world,  moet  ore  in- 
volved In  research. 

Mr.  Eisenbud  said  atomic  reactors  should 
not  be  built  In  cities  until  we  have  more  ex- 
perience with  them,  probably  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  But  they  will  be  the  ultimate  In 
air  pollution  control,  and  they  can  gen- 
erate large  volumes  of  steam  for  apartment 
houses  In  cities.  We  must  stop  operation  of 
some  50.000  individual  t>ollers. 

Frederick  W.  Lawrence  noted  that  one  of 
the  main  contributors  to  pollution  today 
is  fossil  fuel,  and  most  forecasters  predict 
Its  continuing  use.  He  said  that  we  must 
And  a  way  to  remove  sulphur  from  It. 

Fuel  industries  are  now  aware  that  they 
must  consider  the  environment.  However, 
fuel  resources  are  not  a  bottomless  well. 
Coal  Is  the  most  plentiful  fossU  fuel  re- 
source. Natural  gas.  which  provides  the 
largest  part  of  tbe  fuel  used.  Is  already  in 
short  supply.  Nuclear  fuel  Is  not  well  known 
as  a  resource. 

People  themselves  cause  much  of  the  pol- 
lution, be  said,  and  must  bear  much  of  tbe 
bUl. 

Donham  Crawford  noted  that  the  number 
of  users  of  electric  facilities  increasing,  and 
each  uses  more  aU  the  time.  On  tbe  farm, 
there  is  no  aspect  that  cannot  be  auto- 
mated, and  the  trend  is  In  that  direction. 
About  35  percent  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed is  electrical  energy.  By  the  year  3000. 
Mr.  Crawford  predicted,  it  will  become  90 
percent. 

As  to  Impact  on  the  environment,  In- 
dustry Is  alert  to  its  responsibilities.  Con 
Edison  has  spent  probably  more  than  any 
group  In  tbe  world  on  pollution  control. 
Sulphur  dioxide  Is  the  problem  today,  and 
it  is  a  very  dlfHcult  one.  He  said  that  the 
best,  long-run  answer  Is  nuclear  power;  it 
bos  tbe  best  chance  to  lower  costs  of  fuel. 

Con  Ed  Is  also  concerned  with  aesthetics. 
Mr.  Crawford  said,  making  facilities  attrac- 
tive or  putting  underground.  But  he  claimed 
Con  Ed  is  being  blocked  at  every  turn.  And 


he  said  that  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine— not  the  utility  la  responsible  for  most 
of  our  pollution. 

Tbe  prosperity  of  the  nation  Is  directly 
correlated  to  the  use  of  electrical  energy. 
It  is  not  an  environment  problem,  but 
rather  Is  a  big  port  of  the  solution. 

Roslyn  Barhasb  said  there  Is  a  difference 
between  need  and  consumption.  People  not 
only  overeat,  but  often  the  nutritive  qual- 
ity of  what  they  eat  is  poor;  pesticides  are 
a   danger. 

Commuters  by  car  are  exposed  to  atmo- 


e.g.,  war  dead  and  maimed,  arms  budgets, 
number  slaughtered  on  our  highways,  ex- 
trapolated megawatt  needs — nevertheless  I 
perceive  on  equation  In  society  today  in- 
volving human  energy  expenditure  on  one 
side  and  manmade  and  man  dispensed  energy 
on  the  other  side.  I  see  a  statement — need 
on  the  one  bond— and  seduction  to  con- 
sume on  the  other  hand.  I  see  Unbalance.  We 
suffer  from  an  unbalanced  energy  diet. 

Only  a  few  years  back,  food  intake  per 
person  was  prodigious.  Even  taking  into  ac- 
count greater  physical  activity,  the  then  oc- 


SDbere    and    situations    which    affect    their     cepted  three  square   meals  a   day   provided 


eyes,  brain,  heart  and  entire  pulmonary 
system.  At  home.  too.  poUutlon  Is  increased 
by.  for  example,  use  of  detergents. 

Dr.  Barbash  sold  we  must  change  our  life 
style  to: 

(1)  Limit  number  of  vehicles  on  rood.  (2) 
Xmpooe  moJDUfacturtng  controls  so  that  there 
Is  complete  recycling  of  wastes.  (3)  Consider 
whether  we  want  to  proliferate  nuclear 
plants  from  which  radioactive  gases  are  ee- 
oaplng,  (4)  Stop  luring  people  Into  purchas- 
ing more  power-driven  equipment,  (5)  In- 
crease our  physical  exercise.  (6)  Use  lees  and 
re-use  more.  (7)  Set  up  enviroiunent  pro- 
tection councils  with  Minimal  federal  stand- 
ards and  states  able  to  adopt  more  stringent 
controls. 

WllUom  H.  Megonnell  said  that  air  pollu- 
tion prevention  is  accomplished  at  the  source 
and  Is  far  cheaper  to  prevent  and  control 
than  to  tolerate. 

He  said  new  aources  should  be  designed  to 
meet  minimum  level.s  consistent  with  avail- 
able technology,  and  we  must  start  tlilnk- 
ing  of  the  total  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Megonnell  noted  that  evidence  of 
harmful  effects  comes  painfully  slowly.  Those 
that  can  be  kept  out  of  tbe  atmosphere 
should  be.  We  cannot  wait  to  see  what  might 
happen.  For  Instance,  we  must  keep  lead  out 
of  gasoline. 

We  have  had  adverse  industrial  action,  Mr. 
Megonnell  said.  Not  only  ever  Increasing 
production  In  pursuit  of  profits,  but  alao 
action  to  convince  people  they  actually  need 
those  products.  Industrial  action  has  added 
inexorably  to  our  pollution  load.  Industry 
la  still  active  in  city  balls  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
greas  to  see  that  little  counteraction  is 
token.  Industry  Is  working  actively  to  block 
legislation  or  water  down  lu  provisions. 

We  have  alao  bad  government  Inaction, 
Mr.  Megonnell  said.  Government  has  actu- 
ally beUeved  that  a  clean  environment  and 
prosperity  are  incompatible.  It  has  hoped 
for  the  status  quo.  Now,  he  said,  we  need 
a  "breathero  lobby." 

There  Is  some  control  program  in  every 
state,  but  it  is  government's  job  to  see  that 
Innovations  are  forced  on  Individuals  and 
on  Industry.  Not  many  sources  ol  pollution 
win  abate  voluntarily.  Government  must 
overcome  Its  lethargy  and  enforce  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  MegonneU  said  that  ocUons  wlU  have 
to  be  bold :  possibly  a  ban  of  private  automo- 
biles from  urban  areas;  making  it  illegal  to 
burn  refuse  except  In  central  incinerators: 
rationing  of  elecuic  power,  gasoline  and 
beating  fuels:  limiting  of  production  of  cer- 
tain goods  unless  non-polluUng  goods  ore 
used  to  produce  them.  Mr.  Megonnell  said  he 
was  not  advocating  all  this. 

Rather,  he  was  suggesting  what  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  catostrophles.  He  said 
government  must  act  wltb  more  backbone 
than  In  the  past. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  formal  remarks  made  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  panel. 
Bbmarks  aT  Dt.  BosLTN  BAaB&su  Bxroax  ths 
Panel  ok  "Sources  and  Usbs  or  Ekbrot" 
AT  THE  10th  Annual  West  Stob  Comscu- 
wrrr  CoNrraxNCE,  Apan.  18.  1970 
Although   I   am   not   mathematically   In- 
clined, being   Inbiblted   by   large  numbers. 


an  amazing  caloric  Intake,  and  resulted  in 
formation  of  waste  which  was  not  all  ex- 
creted but  was  stored  as  fat  (see  cbort).  This 
antique  anatomical  chart  Is  shovm  to  dem- 
onstrate a  change  In  life  style — a  change 
which  came  about  not  only  through  tbe  dress 
designers  but  through  a  growing  imder- 
standing  by  physicians  and  insurance  com- 
panies that  the  waste  fat  did  not  merely 
plump  up  the  human  frame,  but  It  also  In- 
vaded tbe  blood  as  cholesterol,  permeated 
vital  organs,  caused  gout,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  high  blood  pressure,  stroke.  We  had 
to  pay  a  high  toll  in  chronic  degenerative 
deblllUtlng  disease  and  early  death  (or  our 
excess  consumption. 

So  we  changed  our  life  style — weight  and 
mortality  tables  show  this  clearly.  Of  course, 
our  food  Intake  is  stlU  far  from  ideal.  Its 
nutritive  quality  today  bears  scrutiny.  Much 
surveillance  Is  needed  to  protect  us  against 
pesticides,  radioactive  seasoning.  addlUves, 
antlbioUcs — all  those  little  addlUon&l  deli- 
cacies we  so  unwittingly  and  imwUUngly 
ingest. 

Now  to  turn  our  attention  to  our  life  etyle 
in  regard  to  our  present  day  environment: 

Let  us  take  a  day  In  the  life  of  a  com- 
muter between  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
Our  hero  drives  to  work  as  a  single  passenger 
In  an  over  large  complex  machine,  wltb  a 
power  potential  that  be  cannot  use.  His  car 
can  easily  do  &0  nUles  per  hour  and  is  most 
efficient  at  higher  speeds,  but  be  must  drive 
it  in  tbe  snarl  of  traffic  at  a  low  rate  of  speed 
or  keep  It  Idling.  In  either  case,  he  operates 
his  car  at  least  level  of  efficiency  and  while 
doing  so  creates  with  bis  fellow  drivers  a 
chemical  cauldron  which  can  kill  him  and 
certainly  adversely  affects  his  well-being.  Aa 
he  Inhales  the  high  levels  of  CO  from  tbe 
exhaust  of  the  car  In  front  of  him  (giving 
as  good  he  be  got  to  the  cor  behind)  be  com- 
bines enough  CO  with  bis  blood  cells  to  affect 
bis  brain  (eye  reflex — time  diocrimlnatlon). 
If  he  should  have  a  cardiac  problem,  bis 
heart  whlcb  already  has  stress,  because  of 
lualon  of  CO  Euad  hemoglobin  is  denied  the 
oxygen  it  requires.  At  the  same  time  be  re- 
ceives a  morning  share  of  oxides  of  Nltrt^en. 
oxidants  and  hydrocarbons  all  due  to  an  In- 
efficient Infernal  combustion  machine,  whlcb 
cannot  properly  bum  Ita  fuel  to  harmless 
Ingredients  (COj  and  H,0)  but  onalcbes 
Nitrogen  from  the  air  and  in  the  presence 
of  sunlight  sets  up  a  lethal  chemical  factory 
in  the  atmosphere.  As  these  unnatural  com- 
pounds are  inhaled,  the  entire  pulmonary 
mechanism  is  ravaged.  The  sweepers  of  tbe 
lungs  (cilia  1  are  damaged,  paralyzed,  even 
destroyed.  Tbe  mucous  glands  are  overstlmu- 
lated.  The  movement  of  mucins  is  interfered 
with.  This  movement  of  sweeping  and  mucus 
transport  is  a  nattural  method  of  cleaning  or 
cleorlnc  tbe  lungs,  the  protection  against 
foreign  matter  and  Infection.  The  toxins  of 
the  autoemlsaions  interfere  wltb  this  func- 
tion. Tbe  very  cells  of  the  respiratory  tract 
are  despoiled.  The  enzymes  are  thwarted.  The 
architecture  of  the  air  sacs  Is  weakened  and 
destroyed.  Steps  toward  chronic  broncbitii 
and  emphysema  are  taken.  Simultaneously 
particles  of  lead  are  corroding  tbe  automo- 
bUe  and  entering  into  tbe  blood  and  bone  of 
the  driver. 

Our  commuter  now  passes  the  generating 
plant  supplying  electric  power  to  tbe  area 


and  Euppl>ing  SO.  and  dust  particles  to  hla 
lungs.  The  SO:  rides  Into  bis  respiratory  tract 
on  the  easily  inhaled  dust  particles,  causing 
constriction  of  his  bronchial  tree  and  nmk- 
ing  breathing  difficult,  watle  some  of  the  SO. 
Is  chemically  changed  in  the  atmosphere  and 
combining  with  moisture  provided  by  the  hu- 
midity forms  HSO,  and  this  caustic  mist  is 
carried  deep  to'the  air  sacs  where  it  shows 
that  it  can  corrode  tissue  as  well  as  buildings 
such  as  the  Obelisk  In  Central  Pork  In  this 
City.  It's  a  low  wlndspeed  morning.  There  la 
no  vertical  air  current,  the  plumes  of  smoke 
from  the  generating  plant  stock  float  low, 
spread  out  and  decrease  tbe  general  vialblUty, 
a'ldlng  to  the  discomfort  of  the  driver. 

Now  our  commuter  passes  meadow  lands, 
scarred  and  marred  by  baphaoard  building 
use,  filled  wltth  fllthy  streams,  garbage 
dumps.  Many  of  the  latter  are  burning.  If 
his  window  Is  open,  a  cinder  flies  into  bla 
already  irritated  eye  (lrrlt»t«d  by  the  SO, 
and  the  automotive  fumes)  and  as  he  cusses 
and  rubs  his  eves,  grimaces  at  the  odors,  his 
apIrtU  respond  to  the  "beauty"  of  the  scenery, 
as  he  struggles  with  the  iMttle  of  smoking 
diesels  and  fellow  drivers.  The  blight  of  the 
scene,  the  tension  of  maooeuverlng  his  car, 
the  rise  of  bis  blood  pressure,  these  physical 
and  psychical  stresses  build  to  monumental 
proportion.  He  has  yet  to  pass  the  industrial 
complex  and  take  on  a  load  of  beryllium. 
nickel,  mercury,  asbestos,  to  name  only  a  few 
of  the  Identified  trace  elemenM.  I  can  only 
hint  at  what  boa  not  yet  been  identified. 
By  the  time  he  reaches  the  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River,  that  Dante's  Inferno  of 
automotive  fumes,  by  tbe  time  he  is  ready 
to  pay  his  50  cent  toll  for  tbe  privUege  of 
being  stuck  In  that  congested  tunnel,  have 
you  estimated  tbe  tolls  be  has  already  paid 
in  damaged  blood  and  tissue? 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  bis  wife,  fatigued 
because  their  child  spent  a  restless  night 
coughing  and  wheezing  from  tbe  rising  level 
of  pollution,  is  muttering  in  the  kitchen. 
As  she  Ignorantiy  pours  detergent  into  tbe 
washing  machines  for  modern  fabrics  which 
are  so  dirt  repelling  that  they  require  only 
mild  soap  she  Is  oblivious  to  the  Irriwting 
enayme  action  and  unaware  of  the  degree 
to  which  she  pollutes  our  water.  She  is  an- 
noyed t)ecause  of  a  breakdown  In  several  of 
the  superabundant  electric  appliances  that 
she  possesses  for  which  she  cannot  find  a 
repairman  Frustrated  by  a  non-functionlng 
electric  mixer,  the  added  mental  stress  causes 
her  blood  pressure  to  rise.  However,  a  happy 
thought  strikes  her.  She  turned  to  a  hand- 
operated  beater  and  rediscovers  that  it  is  effi- 
cient, easy  to  clean  and  simple  to  store.  The 
concept  of  using  on  item  requirtng  hand 
power  is  quickly  dissipated  by  her  kitchen  TV 
which  is  luring  her  into  the  purchase  of  m- 
numerable.  newer  power  supplied  gadgets. 
Lavishly  mopping  up  with  paper  towelling. 
woftefullv  using  disposable  items,  she  crossly 
discovers  that  tbe  trash  basket  is  overflowing. 
A  cry  from  the  bedroom  claims  her  attention. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  child  needs  medical 
help.  The  doctor  cannot  come — he  is  bom- 
barded with  colls  from  anxious  parents  of 
asthmatic  children— "must  be  something  in 
the  air".  She  must  go  to  the  emergency  room 
of  tbe  local  hospital.  The  Emergency  Boom 
16  Jammed  wltb  emphysema  patlenu,  with 
asthmatic  patient*,  with  bronchitis  patients, 
wltb  bean  coses,  all  having  trouble  breath- 
ing. On  the  radio  comes  the  word — 'It's  ■ 
serious  air  pollution  situation— *n  inver- 
sion—poUutlon  leveU  ore  rising  this  day." 
On  this  day.  the  high  level  of  occumulatlnf 
air  pollutants  is  more  prominent,  more  no- 
ticeable, one  ocitiaUy  hears  voices  of  con- 
cern, murmurs,  "We  must  do  something!" 
But  these  other  days,  when  It  seems  that  we 
are  having  a  good  day— tbe  sunshine  U  visi- 
ble, the  olr  is  stUl— who  notices  the  brown 
haze  tainting  the  sky.  the  invisible  toxins 
insidiously  creeping  into  our  systems?  The 
dally  unnoticed  ossaulu  ore  doing  us  tnl 
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We  physlclanji  are  growing  more  percep- 
tive. We  recognize  that  children  In  particular 
are  very  susceptible  to  pollution.  These  ques- 
tions crowd  into  our  minds: 

1.  Are  our  children  the  respiratory  cripples 
of  tomorrow?  Exposed  to  the  toxins  and 
dusts  of  our  bftdly  polluted  air.  wUI  they 
be  the  future  bronchitis,  emphysema  cases, 
chrome  oAthnutlcs?  The  answer  ts  "Yes" — 
clearly  ahown  in  English  studies  of  «cbool 
children. 

2.  Will  our  children  suffer  from  anemia, 
have  imperfect  bone  development,  be  chron- 
ically under  par  because  their  sunlight  ta 
screened  out  and  they  receive  insufflclent 
luitural  Vitamin  D?  The  answer  U  ■Yes" — 
revealed  in  Japanese  studies  of  school 
children. 

3.  Win  our  children,  drinking  our  water 
which  Is  steadily  declining  In  quality,  and 
eating  seafood  from  our  polluted  streams, 
be  the  ones  to  have  hepatitis,  bloody  diar- 
rhea and  recurring  Intestinal  upsets?  Will 
radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear  power  plants 
enter  their  cells  and  cause  genetic  changes? 
Dare  we  answer  this? 

4.  Will  our  youngsters  have  sluggish  re- 
flexes, slowed  mental  processes  from  Inhal- 
ing the  Increasing  loads  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  other  auiomotlve  emissions  from  our 
over- train  eked  streets?  Tests  Indlcate-- 
"Yes"! 

5.  Will  our  children  be  the  general  hard 
of  hearing  and  hypertensive  because  of  ex- 
cessive noise?  Studies  say  "•Yes"! 

6.  Are  their  young  bodies  accumulating 
lead,  pesticides  and  as  yet  unidentified  poi- 
sons which  will  bring  them  disaster  In  their 
later  years?  Autopsies  show  the  poisons  ac- 
cumulating in  bone  and  tlaaue. 

Are  we  not  destroying  their  heritage,  their 
air.  their  land,  their  foods.  In  our  uncon- 
trolled production  of  the  gross  national 
product?  Aa  a  doctor,  a  citizen.  I  feel  a  dual 
responsibility  for  changing  our  lifestyle.  I 
prescribe  the  following: 

1  For  our  arterial  congestion.  Avoid  one 
man  one  car.  Even  if  we  removed  96'"r  of 
automobile  pollution,  which  Is  most  un- 
likely, the  stress  aad  strain  of  the  congested 
highway — the  accidents,  this  inefllclent 
means  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people 
In  limited  time  periods  by  masaes  of  auto- 
mobUee.  la  clearly  a  foolish  method  of  trans- 
poriailon.  My  first  prescription  Is  clean,  ef- 
ficient, mosc  tranalt.  using  most  modern 
methods,  to  be  taken  at  least  twice  dally — 
on  the  trek  to  work  and  back.  Add  to  this 
limltauon  of  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
rood. 

2.  When  a  patient  ts  completely  consti- 
pated and  wastes  cannot  move  out.  we  aay 
he  Is  obstipated.  Our  communities,  our  air 
and  water,  are  oatlpated  by  waste.  I  prescribe 
controls  in  manufacture  and  recycling  of 
wastes  The  technology  is  at  hand.  Recap- 
tured wastes  can  be  used,  markets  for  such 
products  can  be  found.  Our  motto  should  be 
-Waste  to  Useful  ProducU". 

3.  I  prescribe  curtailment  of  electric  power 
production  and  economy  in  its  use.  This  will 
lessen  pollution  of  air  and  water,  wtU  lessen 
hazards  both  tfiermal  and  nuclear. 

4.  I  prescribe  cessation  of  ada  coercing  or 
luring  the  consumer  into  purchasing  un- 
needed  power-driven  equipment. 

5.  I  prescribe  Exercise  r 

a.  Exercise  of  self -discipline  and  self-re- 
straint Let  the  consumer  waste  leas,  reuse 
more,  show  hia  resoxircefulness  In  recycling. 
Let  the  conaumer  exercise  resistance  to 
blandishments  of  the  advertiser  for  unneeded 
goods- 

b.  Vocal  exercise.  Let  the  voice  of  the  citi- 
zen be  heard  clearly  and  forcefully  at  Public 
Hearings  and  In  the  Legislator's  ears  to 
influence  emerging  codes  and  controla  at 
municipal,  state  and  federal  levels. 

c.  L«t  the  exercise  of  muscle  power  come 
Into  favor— walking,  cycling— good  substi- 
tutes for  Jogging  and  expensive  health  insti- 
tutes. Every  piece  of  equipment  need  not  be 


automated  so  that  our  natural  muscles  be- 
come atrophied  from  disuse. 

0.  I  prescribe  better  land  use.  Keep  nature's 
'Chemical  plants"  (trees  and  open  spaces) 
thriving  so  that  our  0>  supply  on  land  and 
sea  la  maintained.  Ingredients  In  thla  Rx — 
RestrlcUon  on  highway  expansion,  control  of 
Population  Density. 

7.  I  prescribe  environmental  protection 
councils  on  which  unbiased  scientists,  ecol- 
oglsts.  architects  and  land  planners  will  have 
a  full  voice. 

8.  I  prescribe  minimal  federal  standards, 
with  freedom  of  states  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent standards  and  encouragement  of  states 
to  use  this  freedom. 

9.  X  prescribe  every  aid  to  population  con- 
trol. 

10.  I  prescribe  a  voting  age  of  IS  and  faith 
In  our  youth  who  are  close  to  the  problem  of 
environmental  preservation.  It's  their  world 
and  I  wish  to  restore  It  to  a  place  of  beauty 
where  they  can  abide  in  peace,  harmony  and 
health. 

RKMAXKS  op  PREnESICK  W.  LAWaCMCE  BcroRz: 
THE    Panel    on    "SotjacES    and    Uses    or 
Eneroy"  at  the  10th  Annual  West  Side 
commuhfty  conference.  anul  16.  1970 
( NoTE.^Mr.    Lawrence    was    speaking    for 
himself  as  an  individual  and  not  for  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conuiilssion.  of  which  he  Is  a  staff 
member. ) 

One  of  the  major  contributors  to  the  pol- 
lution problems  of  the  world  ts  the  use  of  fos- 
sil fuels.  And  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the 
largest  per  capita  users  of  fuel.  We  burn  one 
sixth  of  the  world's  coal,  one  third  of  the 
world's  oil  and  almost  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  gas. 

And  most  forecasters — predict  a  continu- 
ing growth  In  our  use  of  all  fossil  fuels.  Pro- 
jections of  fuel  use  should,  incidentally  not 
be  considered  as  gospel.  The  history  of  pro- 
jections shows  that  very  few  have  proven 
to  be  accurate  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years  in  the  future.  Generally,  they 
have  been  too  low.  The  increase  in  fuel  use 
does  not  necessarily  mean  an  Increase  in  pol- 
lution, but  It  does  mean  that  we  will  need  to 
be  most  careful  in  our  use  of  fuels  if  we  are 
to  avoid  pollution  problems. 

The  fuel  market  In  this  country  Is  divided 
Into  five  main  uses.  Residential,  commercial. 
Industrial,  electric  utility  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  residential  markets  generally  use  sul- 
fur free  and  ash  free  fuels.  The  residential 
market  la  probably  least  responsive  to 
changes  in  fuel  price  and  probably  has 
the  least  efficient  use  of  burning  equip- 
ment: In  this  market,  natural  gas  and 
electricity  are  very  Important.  Oil  prod- 
ucts are  not  a  major  part  of  residential 
market  except  In  the  Northeast.  Here  In 
the  New  York  area,  a  lot  of  light  fuel  oil 
la  used  for  space  heating.  Very  little  heavy 
fuel  oil  la  used  In  residential  markets  any- 
where and  residential  use  of  coal  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  areas  near  the  coal  fields 
In  the  commercial  markets,  the  fuel  prices 
are  somewhat  more  significant  but  conveni- 
ence la  also  a  major  consideration.  The  com- 
mercial market  leans  heavily  on  light  oil, 
gas,  and  electricity  but  coal  and  heavy  fuel 
oil  also  supply  some  of  the  commercial  cus- 
tomers who  are  price  conscious. 

The  Industrial  market  Is  a  compoelte 
of  all  Industries — food — paper^hemlcal — 
metals — minerals  and  the  fuel  Industries 
themselves.  All  of  these  industrlea  use  large 
quantities  of  fuel. 

The  primary  metals  industry  Is  one  of  the 
major  fuel  users  particularly  coal.  The  chem- 
icals and  fuels  Industries  lean  heavily  on  oU 
fuels  and  most  other  industries  lean  heavily 
on  oil  fuels  and  most  other  Industries  rely 
largely  on  gas.  In  cities  like  Chicago.  Pitts- 
burgh. Detroit,  and  Philadelphia  large  vol- 
umes going  while  other  Industrial  enters  like 
Houston  and  Los  Angeles  rely  almost  entirely 
on  gas.  The  manufacturing  industrlea  in  New 


York  Itself  do  not  use  large  volumes  of  coal 
and  oil:  there  are  10-15  larger  markets  In 
the  U.S.  but  when  the  Jersey  Industries 
are  added,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
ranks  about  third  In  the  use  of  high  sulfur 
'type  fuels.  Some  Industrial  markets  are 
sensitive  to  fuel  prices  and  therefore  present 
a  problem  because  the  cheapest  fuel  Is  fre- 
quently the  dirtiest  fuel. 

Of  all  the  markets  for  fuel,  the  utility 
market  Is  probably  most  sensitive  to  changes 
m  fuel  price.  Many  systems  have  plants  that 
can  burn  two  fuels  and  particularly  In  this 
area  there  are  plants  that  can  burn  coal,  oil 
or  gas.  There  are.  on  the  other  hand,  some 
plants  that  are  designed  for  use  of  only  one 
fuel,  and  even  a  shift  from  one  type  of  coal 
to  another  can  create  problems  at  some  power 
plants.  In  addition  to  the  electricity  gen- 
erated by  burning  fossil  fuels,  the  Industry 
provides  electric  power  from  hydroelectric  de- 
velopmenu  and  nucleair  reactors.  These 
nuclear  and  hydro  plants  do  not  produce  the 
pollutants  that  some  from  fossil  fuels,  but 
they  are  not  without  environmental  Impact. 

In  the  transportation  market  oil  is  the  only 
fuel  of  consequence.  Electric  cars  and  natural 
gas  powered  care  have  been  developed,  but 
at  this  time  the  gasoline  powered  automobile, 
supplemented  by  dlesel  trains,  trucks  and 
buses  and  Jet  planes  provide  most  of  our 
motive  power.  Few  areas  fortunate  enough 
to  have  subways,  elevated  trains  or  trolley 
cars,  and  electrified  railroad  service  is  also 
unusual 

Providing  fuel  for  needs  In  these  markets  Is 
a  greater  problem.  Five  or  so  years  ago,  the 
fuel  industry  did  not  seem  to  worry  about 
the  air  and  water  pollution.  Their  concern 
was  to  provide  good,  reasonably  priced  fuel. 
Now  the  fuel  and  power  Industries  are  often 
aware  that  they  muFt  consider  the  environ- 
ment and  many  companies  Include  the  en- 
vironmental effects  In  their  plans.  And  prob- 
ably they  will  continue  to  do  so  long  as  theroi 
Is  pressure  to  protect  the  environment. 

This  new  "clean"  approach  coincides,  un- 
fortunately with  a  reallEatton  that  our  fuel 
resources  are  not  the  unlimited  bottomless 
well  that  they  were  once  considered  to  be. 

Coal  Is.  no  doubt,  our  most  plentiful  fos- 
sil fuel  resource  but  now  even  coal  supplies 
are  tight  The  vast  reserves  which  have  been 
touted  as  being  sufficient  for  hundreds  of 
7ear8  are  being  questioned  even  by  some  re- 
sponsible Industry  oriented  spokemen. 

Natural  gas.  which  provides  the  largest  part 
of  our  fuel  production  Is  considered  by 
many  to  be  In  short  supply.  For  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  not  discovered  as  much  gas 
as  we  have  produced.  Our  gas  reserves  once 
were  about  35  times  annual  production:  ten 
years  ago,  they  were  about  20  times  produc- 
tion and  now  reserve -product  ion  ratio  is  at 
about  13:1.  This  Is  without  wide  scale  con- 
version from  coal  or  oil  to  gas  to  combat  pol- 
lution and  without  the  natural  gas  powered 
car. 

Our  oil  position  has  been  one  of  deficit  for 
many  years.  We  restrict  Import  of  oil.  but 
each  year  we  become  more  dependent  on 
them.  This  problem  was  studied  Intensively 
last  year,  by  an  Inter  agency  task  force  and 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  majority  were 
severely  challenged  by  some  other  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  whole  thing  Is  still 
up  in  the  air. 

Our  nuclear  resources  are  not  nearly  as 
well  known  a«  the  fossil  fuel  resources;  nu- 
clear fuel  can  help  supply  our  energy  needs, 
but  there  Is  need  for  scrutiny  of  the  costs, 
and  of  the  effect  of  the  environment. 

The  greater  the  production  of  fuel,  the 
greater  the  cost.  Oil  leaks  In  offshore  wells. 
problems  of  a  pipeline  through  Alaska,  coal 
mine  drainage,  the  loss  of  valuable  wild  areas 
that  accompanies  the  building  of  hydro- 
electric dams,  the  physical  damage  to  coal 
and  uranium  miners — these  also  must  be 
considered  as  problems  complicating  our  fuel 
supply  picture.  Also,  there  are  costs  of  go- 
ing deeper  Into  the  earth  for  our  fuels,  and 


the  cost  of  transporting  fuel  from  more  dis- 
tant sources.  The  costs  of  burning  fuel  with- 
out polluting  the  environment  are  but  one 
of  the  added  costs  that  may  need  to  be  re- 
flected in  otir  fuel  bills  in  the  near  future. 

The  question  that  must  be  faced  Is  "how 
can  we  supply  our  growing  fuel  needs  with- 
out polluting  the  envlroiunent?"  The  an- 
swer is  that  there  Is  no  simple  way  to  do  this. 
An  efficiently  administered,  properly  coordi- 
nated fuels  policy  with  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment can  provide  us  with  adequate 
energy  and  no  pollution  problems.  The  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  coordinated  policy 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  the  fuel 
Industries,  fuel  consumers  and  all  parts  of 
the  government.  Research  la  one  of  the  key 
elements  In  helping  to  solve  any  problem  to- 
day and  R&D  programa  can  help  solve  the 
fuel    use-environment    abuse   problems. 

The  perfection  of  processes  that  will  re- 
move certain  products  of  combustion  from 
the  stack  effiuent  will  enable  consumers  to 
bum  coal  or  oil  without  causing  air  pollution. 
Processes  that  remove  sulfur  from  coal  and 
oil  will  be  similarly  helpful.  Until  such 
processes  are  developed,  there  may  be  short- 
term  problems  In  providing  fuel  that  will  not 
result  in  pollution,  and  this  may  strain  our 
resotu'ces  of  gas  and  low  sulfur  coal  and  oil. 
Low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil,  of  course,  can  be 
Imported.  The  domestic  supplies  of  low  sul- 
fur fuel  could  t>e  Increased  If  the  domestic 
refineries  would  produce  larger  volumes  of 
low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil.  but  It  Is  not  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  an  Increase  In  the 
output  of  residual  oil  In  the  U.S.  with  the 
present  prices. 

To  the  extent  that  fuel  can  be  used  more 
efficiently  problems  will  be  reduced.  Greater 
effective  use  of  the  heat  of  combustion  can 
increase  the  value  of  the  fuel  to  the  con- 
sumer and  can  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
heat,  helping  abate  the  problem  of  "thermal 
pollution." 

Thla  can  be  accomplished  by  helping  con- 
fiiuner  get  the  maximum  effective  use  from 
the  fuel  that  Is  used,  or  It  can  be  effected 
by  such  means  aa  substituting  mass  transit 
for  private  automobiles. 

The  problem  of  providing  fuel  to  our  econ- 
omy without  the  type  of  pollution  that  we 
now  have  Is  a  difficult  one.  Scientific  research 
can  help,  but  the  necessary  R&D  programs 
will  not  bring  higher  profits  to  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  energy  field  so  the  pressure  for 
these  programs  must  come  from  the  people. 
And  the  people  must  realize  that  as  the  users 
of  electricity,  the  drivers  of  cars  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  goods  that  industry  produces 
It  Is  the  people  who  ultimately  cause  much 
of  the  pollution. 

REUASKS  BT  WXtXtAM  H.  MCGONNXLZ.  BETORS 
THE  PANEL  ON  "SOtTRCES  AND  USES  OF  EHEB- 
OT"  AT  THE  IOTH  ANVVAL  WCST  SmS  COM- 
MUNrrV   COHFESENCE    APRIL    18,    1970 

The  subject  of  this  panel.  Sources  and  Uses 
of  Energy,  la  Indeed  a  broad  one.  Even  my 
subpart,  the  Role  of  Government,  is  difficult 
to  discuss  meaningfully  In  a  few  minutes. 

The  former  speakers  discussed  several 
sources  of  energy,  and  I  suspect  that  I  will 
touch  a  little  bit  on  each  of  their  presenta- 
tions, particularly  from  an  air  pollution 
standpoint. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  state  some  fun- 
damental philosophies  that  are  developing 
or  have  been  well  recognized  for  some  time : 

1.  Air  pollution  control  is  accomplished 
at  the  source.  Pollution  should — must — be 
prevented  from  entering  the  atmosphere,  be- 
cause once  it's  there,  there's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It  but  suffer  Its  consequences. 

2.  It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  prevent  and 
control  air  pollution  than  It  la  to  tolerate  Its 
consequences.  Although  we  need  new  yard- 
sticks, besides  the  gross  national  product,  for 
evaluating  this,  benefit-cost  ratios  of  16  to 
one  recently  were  reported. 

S.  New  sources  of  air  pollution,  wherever 
located,  should  be  designed  and  eqtilpped  to 


reduce  emissions  to  the  minimum  level  con- 
sistent with  available  technology.  There  are 
not  many  "boondocks"  left,  and  evidence  of 
national  and  even  global  pollution  Is  ac- 
cumulating. Tall  stacks  dont  prevent  pol- 
lution; they  Just  spread  It  further  to  make 
sure  everylKJdy  gets  a  little.  We've  got  to 
start  thinking  of  the  total  atmosphere — ^not 
Just  the  six  feet  nearest  the  ground. 

4.  Evidence  of  harmful  effects  comes  pain- 
fully slow,  and  prudence  dictates  that  those 
substances  that  can  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  atmosphere  Bhould  be.  We're  not 
going  to  over-control,  particularly  If  one 
believes  the  alarming  growth  predictions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  challenge  all  our  re- 
sources and  Ingenuity  to  keep  the  planet 
habitable.  We  can't  wait  and  see  what  might 
happen  before  we  act. 

5.  Sacrifice  of  some  of  our  traditional  con- 
veniences may  be  required  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve some  of  our  resources  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  govemment'E 
role— and  I  am  thinking  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  government.  As  was  stated  In  the 
"statement  of  purpose"  for  this  conference: 
".  .  .  industrial  action  and  governmental  in- 
action have  played  the  major  roles  In  bring- 
ing us  to  our  present  disastrous  condition, 
(and)  they  have  been  ably  assisted  and  abet- 
ted by  each  individual,  ready  to  reap  the  per- 
sonal benefits  of  convenience  and  ease". 
That's  abou:  as  succinct  and  accurate  a  his- 
tory of  our  present  mess  as  I  could  imagine- 
First  of  all,  consider  industrial  action.  In 
Its  broadest  context,  that  doesn't  mean  only 
ever  increasing  production  In  pursuit  of  ever 
higher  profits.  It  means  also  the  actions  taken 
to  convince  people  that  they  need  the  thou- 
sands of  useful  and  useless  products  and 
gadgets  we  all  buy  (electric  knives,  can  open- 
ers, hairbrushes,  toothbrushes,  pencil  sharp- 
erers.  shoe  shiners,  blankets);  action  to  con- 
vince the  housewife  she  needs  the  conven- 
ience of  frozen  dinners,  elaborately  pre-pack- 
aged foods,  throw-away  plastics,  non-return- 
able bottles;  It  took  action  to  convince  us 
we  need  two  tons  of  chrome-plated  steel  and 
400  horsepower  to  get  one  person  back  and 
forth  to  work:  the  action  program  also  con- 
vinced us  that  we  should  expect  to  sleep 
tmder  blankets  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
that  Times  Square  must  be  lit  up  like  high 
noon  all  night. 

All  of  these  actions  by  Industr.v — and  the 
individual  wiuingly  accepted,  and  now  de- 
mands, them — have  added  Inexorably  to  our 
pollution  load.  But  industrial  acilOD  didn't 
stc^  there.  Industry  was — aud  is — active  In 
city  halls,  State  capitals  and  the  Congress 
to  see  that  as  little  counteraction  as  possible 
ts  taken  to  upset  the  growth  curve.  They  work 
actively  to  block  legislation  or,  when  it  be- 
comes Inevitable,  to  water  down  Its  provi- 
sions, They  threaten  to  move  and  warn  of 
high  prices. 

That  brings  us  to  governmental  inaction. 
Torn  between  his  mandate  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  and  his  desire  for  full  em- 
ployment and  a  firm  tax  base,  until  quite  re- 
cently the  government  official  actually  be- 
lieved that  a  clean  environment  and  pros- 
perity are  Incompatible.  Hence,  he  opted  for 
the  status  quo.  Happily,  however,  the  people 
have  formed  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
calls  the  "Breather's  Lobby",  and  the  cltl»n's 
voice  Is  being  heard. 

Just  yesterday.  I  learned  that  South  Da- 
kota— the  last  holdout — has  adopted  an  air 
pollution  control  law.  So  we  now  have  some 
sort  of  governmental  program  In  each  of  the 
60  States,  and  there  has  been  tremendous 
growth  In  local  programs  also.  It  is  our  Job 
at  the  Federal  level  to  assist  State  and  local 
programs — flnanclaUy  and  technically — and 
to  fill  In  the  gaps  when  their  performance  Is 
inadequate. 

I  think  It  Is  government's  Job  to  see  that 
Innovations  are  forced  on  Industry  and  In- 
dividuals. I  do  not  tielleve  that  many  air 
pollution  sources  are  going  to  abate  and  pre- 
vent pollution  voluntarily.  In  our  competi- 


tive society.  X  don't  even  believe  it's  realistic 
or  fair  to  ask  them  to  or  expect  them  to. 
Government  must  overcome  its  lethargy  and 
pass  the  necessary  stringent  regulations  and 
enforce  them  uniformly  and  equitably. 

Actions  will  have  to  be  bold.  Perhaps 
measures  such  as  the  following  will  be  re- 
quired someday.  unlea&  forthright  air  pol- 
lution control  requirements  are  instituted 
and  Implemented  without  delay — and  much 
more  forcibly  than  one  would  have  reason 
to  believe  from  past  experience: 

Batming  of  private  automobiles  from 
downtown  urban  areas  and  substitution  of 
mass  transit. 

Permit  burning  of  refuse  only  in  cen- 
tralized, stringently  controlled  incinerators 
that  utilize  the  heat  for  power  or  steam 
generation. 

Rationing  of  electric  power,  gasoline  and 
heating  fuels — unless  much  better  controls 
are  developed  for  power  generating  plants, 
motor  vehicles  and  heating  units. 

Limiting  production  of  certain  goods  un- 
less non-polluting  processes  are  developed 
and  used. 

Clearly.  I'm  not  advocating  and  do  not 
expect  that  such  drastic  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken,  but  It  has  been  suggested — I 
don't  think  very  serlously^that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  some  curbs  on  the  stand- 
ard of  living  as  a  means  of  reducing  environ- 
mental pollution.  My  point  la  that  govern- 
mental responsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
health  and  welfare  are  over-rtdlng  and  may 
require  what  today  may  be  considered  far- 
out,  radical  solutions,  if  only  to  prevent  ca- 
tastrophes. Government  must  be  prepared  to 
act  much  more  boldly  and  with  more  back- 
bone than  It  has  in  the  past. 

The  morning  panel  on  "Pood:  Nutri- 
tion and  Health*'  was  moderated  by 
Betty  Fumess.  former  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  consumer  aSairs: 
columnist  McCaU's.  Panel  members  wer« 
Hartley  W.  Howard,  technical  director. 
Borden,  Inc.;  Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr.,  former 
Commissioner,  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration; Diana  Lyons,  United  F^rm 
Woricers,  AFL-CIO;  Jean  Mayer,  profes- 
sor of  nutrition,  Hanard  University. 
Chairman,  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health:  Roy  Brown, 
epidemiologist,  member  of  "Tufts  Univer- 
sity medical  team. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Pooo:  NtJiarnoN  axd  Health 
(By  Elizabeth  Savels) 

Diana  Lyons,  the  first  speaker,  said  that 
the  cause  for  which  the  grape  pickers  are 
fighting  Is  our  cause  and  reievant  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  today. 

She  said  grapes  are  picked  In  unsanitary 
conditions,  by  wcnrkers  who  are  suffering  from 
various  illnesses  caused  by  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. There  are  11  different  types  of  pesti- 
cides sprayed  on  grapes  and  of  these  6  are 
extremely  toxic  and  do  not  break  down.  The 
pesticides  which  are  used  cause  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  amongst  other  effects.  In  hu- 
mans who  conaume  the  grapes  on  which  they 
ore  sprayed. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  she 
said.  Is  unable  to  take  care  of  this  problem 
for  oddly  enough  the  growing  of  grapes  is  not 
under  lu  Jurisdiction  but  under  that  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is  subject 
to  the  lobbying  of  the  grape  growers.  Con- 
trol of  the  use  of  pesticides  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  recently  signed 
contracts  wltJa  five  growers.  One  of  the  speci- 
fications of  the  contracts  Is  that  six  of  the 
hard-oore  pesticides  wiu  not  be  used  hence- 
forth. There  will  be  a  union  label  on  con- 
tainers of  grapes  from  the  Tlneyards  of  the 
growers  who  have  signed  contracts  with  the 
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grape  ptckers.  The  growers  are  seoslUve  to 
the  power  o(  the  consumer,  and  It  la  there- 
fore up  lo  the  consumer  to  exercise  his  power 
on  behali  of  the  farmers  (the  grape  plcltcrsj 
and  or  himself. 

Dr.  Roy  Brown  said  that  It  Is  troulc  that 
while  men  ga  hungry  potentially  productive 
eonh  llM  Idle.  In  thU  degree  the  United 
Stales  Is  aUo  one  of  the  -developing  coan- 
tries.-  In  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  Mississippi. 
lamllles  starve  in  sight  of  plenty.  In  our 
world  there  are  too  many  dependent  who  are 
poorly  edncBied  lo  whom  services  we  take 
lor  granted  are  Iftcltlng  or  are  inaccessible. 

Dr  Brown  said  the  Indu.=nrlal  Revolution 
arrlred  in  the  state  of  Mlaalsaippi  only  10 
y«ars  ago.  Thla  Is  not  the  only  stale  of  which 
this  i»  true.  What  has  happened  to  the 
priorities  of  a  government  which  pays  the 
senator  from  one  of  the  stales  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  not  to  grow  cotton. 
This  senator  owns  land  which  la  potentially 
productive  of  food  but  which  Instead  lies 
fallow,  while  in  the  next  country  men  are  out 
of  work  and  their  wives  and  children  are 
near  ftar^aiion.  However,  the  senator  Is  In  a 
position  to.  and  does,  help  determine  the  gov- 
ernments  response  to  this  situation. 

E>ocior  Herbert  t«y.  Jr,  said  he  grew  up 
during  depression  times  in  Kentucky,  was 
in  the  pc3t-war  Japanese  occupation  forces. 
and  in  post-Japanese  occupied  Malaya.  He 
knows  hunger  first  hand,  and  what  it  means 
to  feel  helpless  and  hopeless.  The  main 
problema  are  food  and  health. 

He  said  there  Is  an  absence  of  a  focal  point 
In  the  governmenfa  Involvement  with  food 
and  health.  Only  three  departments  sbotUd 
have  any  major  part  to  play,  and  the  leader 
of  the  three  should  be  the  Departinent  of 
Bealih.  EducaUon  and  Welfare.  However, 
the  need  transcends  the  present  scope  of  the 
Department  and  thla  need  can  be  met  by 
Bill  No.  2898  introduced  by  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 
to  name  a  Council  of  Health  Adviser*  In  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  govermnent. 

He  said  there  is  need  for  a  review  of  and 
rv-evalustlon  of  foods  and  color  additives. 
We  must  now  permit  1958  legislation,  sadly 
behind  the  times,  to  rule  1B70.  A  regular 
review  of  the  situation  should  be  instituted. 
Dr.  Ley  noted  It  Is  necessary  to  use  pes- 


nor  of  the  sick.  Pour  mllUon  families  live  In 
the  country  under  the  poverty  level.  The 
health  of  all  Americana  Is  not  good.  In  wit- 
ness to,  or  in  spite  of.  spending  %62  million 
dollars  on  doctors,  hospitals,  and  drugs  per 
year.  . 

Dr.  Mayer  said  the  quality  of  the  food 
consumed  in  the  United  Slates  rose  till  1956. 
at  which  time  it  reached  a  plateau  and  haa 
since  been  declining.  White  bread  and  soft 
drinks  are  not  nutritious. 

She  said  we  should  cultlvaie  our  knowledge 
of  food,  we  should  have  obsolete  regulations 
concerning  food  replaced  with  current  ones. 
we  should  provide  adequate  labeling  laws. 
and  we  should  require  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  regulations  concerning  fortifiers,  etc. 
The  main  theme  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food.  NutrlUon  and  Health  was 
feedmg  the  poor  and  improving  nutrition  for 
all.  The  gains  made  by  the  conference  were 
more  money  for  the  food  program  and  more 
school  lunches. 

She  said  that,  as  noted  by  Doctor  Ley.  there 
ts  no  central  governmen:  focus  on  the  mat- 
ter of  food,  nutrition  and  health,  and  no 
coordination  between  the  various  agencies 
which  do  have  some  concern  in  the  matter. 
The  clilMns  of  the  United  States  are  In- 
volved in  this  matter,  as  well.  It  is  their 
privilege  and  their  reiponslbtUty  to  see  that 
the  required  changes  are  made. 

Miss  Purness  called  for  cross-questioning 
among  panel  members. 

Dr  Brown  asked  Dr.  Ley  If  he  did  not  agree 
that  too  much  was  being  made  of  vltanilns. 
that  they  were  being  used  aa  food  substi- 
tutes. Dr.  Ley  agreed  that  there  was  uo  Justi- 
fication for  the  amount  of  vitamin  intake 
the    United   States. 


saving  fat  was  made  Into  a  game  diurlng 
World  War  II?  Can  we  reward  firms  such  as 
Cola-Cola,  which  does  not  moke  non-return- 
able bottles? 

Before  this  question  was  answered  a  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  rose  to  ask  a  question 
which  began  with  the  phrase:  "What  would 
you  do  If  you  had  the  power?"  Miss  Purness 
used  the  phrase  to  begin  her  summing  up 
question  to  the  panel:  "What  would  you  do 
if  you  had  the  power?  and  what  can  we,  the 
consumers,  do,  with  our  power?" 

Dr,  Brown:  Write  your  congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  state  legislators  endorsing  a 
central  council  on  food,  nutrition  and  health, 
endorsing  an  adequate  Income  for  all  clU- 
7.eus,  and  endorsing  a  broadbased  educatltXD. 

Miss  Lyons:  If  you  know  a  merchant  la 
selling  you  food  that  is  not  clean,  don't  shop 
there  again,  and  tell  him  why  you  are  not 
going  to  shop  there  (otherwise  he  may  never 
know). 

Dr.  Ley:  Write  your  representatives  m  gov- 
ernment to  take  action,  to  Initiate  a  bill  re- 
quiring adequate  labeling  of  foods  as  to  their 
protein.  cartx>hydrate.  fat,  and  caloric  con- 
tent. Urge  your  representatives  to  campaign 
on  food  values. 

Dr.  Howard:  Make  every  effort  to  change 
the  conflicting  and  limiting  regulations  and 
laws  governing  all  o-spects  of  food. 

Dr.  Mayer:  Support  and  encourage  all  leg- 
islators who  advocate  a  minimum  wage,  edu- 
cation for  all.  who  will  support  the  Senate 
School  Lunch  bill,  and  the  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
Keep  abreast  of  legislature  regarding  food, 
and  let  your  elected  offlclals  Itnow  you  are 
interested  in  them. 

Moat  Important,  right  now.  Is  to  work  for 
the  elimination  of  the  seniority  systems  In 
Congress,  for  It  elevates  to  poslUons  of  power, 
too  often,  those  who  are  opposed  to  change. 


presently    occurring 

Doctor  Mayer  suggested  that  if  certain  ele- 
ments could  not  be  supplied  by  food,  they 
must  be  supplied  by  vitamins. 

Mlas  Purness  asked  M|.ss  Lyons  how  to  tell  

(Trapes  apart  on  the  market.  Mlas  Lyons  said     Remarks  st  Hctbmt  L.  Lit  Bkfobe  the  P*kei. 
thatthe  Union  label  is  a:»  Eagle  In  a  black:         -«  ■■»•«.«■  Mrrr-f-rrnw  «»n  Health    at  the 


circle,  and  this  label  will  be  on  grapes  grown 
by  holders  of  Farmers  Union  contracts.  Also, 
grapes  found  on  the  market  In  July.  All 
others  are  the  products  of  non-union  con- 
tract growers. 

Dr    Howard  asked  If  U  would  not  be  too 
Dr.  Ley  noted  it  is  ^f^^^,  "'^"^.P?^-      eicpenslve  to  put  all  Information  about  the      the"  schedule  of  speeches  and  talks  wa»  so 
tlcldes  m  growing  o^  fo?*-  B'^tiP_^^\^_?     contents  on  the  labels  of  foods    Dr.  Mayer      demanding   that  I   looked   back   with   aome 
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It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  I.  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, spoke  to  audiences  of  this  sort  fairly 
frequently.  At  that  time  I  must  admit  that 


one  problem  we  have  raised  more.  While  Miss 
Lyons  gave  a  masterly  presentation  on  the 
problem  of  hard  core  pesticides,  they  sbotild 
not.  he  said,  be  banned  but  ahould  be 
atxolutely   conuoUed. 

U.S.  Inspection  of  foreign  foods  Imported 
Into  this  country  reveal  that  they  are  not 
of  the  quality  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
In  our  food. 

Dr.  Ley  said  all  these  problems  are  capable 
of  being  solved.  We  must  insist  that  they  be 
solved. 

Doctor  Hartley  Howard  said  that  in  the 
business  of  providing  food  for  the  consumer. 
U  la  the  aim  to  provide  only  good  food  so 
that  the  customer  will  be  pleased  and  will 
buy  more.  All  foods  are  chemicals — this  has 
tieen  known  for  the  paat  lOO  years.  It  Is 
time  the  conaiuner  became  more  sophisticated 
ftbout  what  he  buys  to  eat  and  drink,  so 
that  he  will  not  fall  victim  to  the  horror 
Ntorles  which  occasionally  delude  the  public. 
The  world  is  not  a  \Q(i\  pure  place  In  which 
to  live.  We  must  recognize,  all  of  ua.  that 
Information  about  food  U  necessary. 

Doctor  Jean  Mayer  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  caused  by  lack  of  nutrition  cannot 
be  solved  without  asking  for  the  opinion  of 
those  who  suffer  the  tack.  This  docs  not  mean 
that  we  Ignore  knowledge  and  expertise  ac- 
cumulated over  hundreds  of  yean.  Our  pres- 
ent system  of  handling  these  problems  does 
not  work  for  many  Americans:  the  poor,  the 
black,  the  Mexican -American,  the  Indian, 
Esiamos.  etc. 

The  United  States  was  founded  by  those 
Who  left  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  we  have 
never  cared  properly  for  our  elderly.  We  do 
not  take  proper  care  of  women  or  children, 


said  onlv  the  information  about  the  main 
qualities  need  be  given  If  one  were  buying 
canned  orange  drink  one  would  like  to  know 
how  much  actual  Vitamin  C  was  contained. 
Those  on  diets  would  like  to  have  the  caloric 
content  noted  He  added  that  the  President 
said  he  would  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
the  problem.  Industry  said  It  would  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  it  But  nothing  has  been 
done.  He  said  It  is  up  to  the  consumer  pub- 
lic to  force  the  issue- 
Following  were  questions  from  the  Audi- 
ence: 

Question.  What  are  the  effect  on  food  of 
conning? 

The  process  Is  regulated  to  preserve  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  food. 

Answer.  Dr.  Mayer:  Additives  are  not  all 
one  thing.  Some  only  preserve  eatabUlty.  We 
quarrel  with  those  which  are  not  Justified, 

Question  to  Dr.  Howard:  What  does  the 
PDA  do  about  supplying  information  to  the 
public  about  scandals  in  food  handling  and 
packaging? 

Answer.  Only  a  fraction  of  foods  are  con- 
cerned. 

Question  to  all  panelists:  What  can  Indi- 
viduals do  bo  prevent  the  pouring  of  fats  and 
oils  Into  our  apartment  Incinerators? 

Answer.  Dr.  Mayer:  It  Is  a  popular  fiction 
that  someone  else  la  the  villain  of  thla  piece. 
Environment  will  continue  to  be  polluted  un- 
less we  change  our  way  of  life.  We  must 
avoid  putting  fat  and  oil  In  the  traah  for 
our  mclnerators  to  bum.  It  Is  a  question  of 
deciding  on  prlorltlee. 

Answer.  Miss  Purness:  Would  making  anti- 
pollution measure*  lnu>  a  game  help  us  as 


demanding   that 

longing  to  earlier  days  when  things  were 
less  hectic  than  at  PDA.  However,  since  leav- 
ing the  agency  I  find  myself  missing  the 
give  and  lake  of  auch  meetings  as  this,  so  I 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  Congressman  Hyan  lo  meet  with 
you  today.  It  Is  my  hope  that  my  remarks 
here  today  may  prove  to  be  a  constructive 
stimulus  to  the  resolution  of  issues  that  I  see 
as  problems  In  our  area  of  discussion — Pood: 
nutrition  and  health. 

Let  me  make  my  view  clear  to  you  at  this 
point.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
do  have  problem  In  the  food  area,  problems 
which  demand  solution.  Now.  I  w&nt  to  Iden- 
tify the  major  problems  as  I  aee  them  today. 

NEED   roa   A   FOCAL   POINT   FOR   FEDEltAL    POUCT 
MAKTNO   IK   NUrmiTIOH 

The  first  problem  U  the  present  obaence 
of  a  focal  point  for  Federal  policy  making  in 
the  nutrition  field.  There  are  at  least  three 
Departments  and  one  Office  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  which  have,  or  should  have, 
major  roles  to  play  in  developing  a  national 
policy  in  nutrition.  UnfortunaUly.  the  four 
participants  in  this  particular  ball  game  are 
acting  like  a  football  team  without  a  quarter- 
back. No  one  Is  calling  the  signals  for  a  na- 
tional nutritional  policy.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers on  this  Panel,  Dr.  Mayer,  baa  been  highly 
Instrumental  In  pointing  out  the  need  for 
such  policy  making.  I  am  In  total  agreement. 
I  have  advocated  since  the  summer  of 
1968  that  because  nutrition  U  basically  a 
health  matter  It  should  be  given  increased 
priority  and  attention  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  today.  I  would  add.  however, 


that  need  for  a  focal  point  of  Federal  policy 
making  In  nutrition  transcends  the  active 
involvement  of  the  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  nutrition  matters. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  policy  making  be  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  would  disagree  with  all  these  sug- 
gestions. Instead  I  would  strongly  support 
Senator  Rlblcoff's  proposal  In  S.  2B98  for  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  Health  Advisors  In 
the  Executive  Offlce.  and  assign  to  that 
Council  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
national  pohcy  in  nutrition.  Nutritional 
health  of  our  citizens  Is  such  an  Important 
matter  that  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
policy  making  in  nutrition  at  any  lower  level 
would  be  Irresponsible. 

NEED  roa  A  COMPLETE  OEEVALUATTON  OF  SAFETY 
OF   FOOD    AoornvES 

The  second  major  problem  facing  us  today 
In  the  health  and  nutrition  field  is  the  need 
for  a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  the  safety  of 
food  additives  and  color  additives  used  In 
food.  I  am  not  IndlcaUng  by  my  remark  that 
I  consider  the  present  situation  fraught  with 
danger.  I  am  indicating  my  concern  that  we 
not  all  idly  by  and  acquiesce  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  1958  Food  Additive  Amend- 
ments by  1958  standards  when  the  past  13 
years  have  brought  new  scientific  and  medi- 
cal knowledge  to  our  ottentlon.  My  concern 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safety  of 
food  and  color  additives  should  be  reviewed 
on  a  periodic  basis  by  the  best  qualified 
scientists  in  our  country.  SclenUflc  knowl- 
edge moves  forward  irresistably,  and  a  means 
must  be  found  to  Incorporate  that  knowl- 
edge on  a  timely  basis  with  the  action  of  the 
Federal  re^Uatory  agencies. 

The  step  taken  last  week  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
review  "prior  sanctioned"  food  additives  Is  a 
most  important  step  In  the  proper  direction. 
The  actions  in  progress  at  this  moment  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council  la  setting  up  a  system  of 
review  of  additives  on  the  so-called  ORA3 
(Oenerally  Recognized  as  Safe)  list  are 
another  step  in  the  right  direction  But  these 
actions  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  provide  a 
totally  satisfactory  answer  to  this  problem. 
A  large  number  of  food  additives  have  been 
approved  by  PDA  In  the  11  years  since  the 
amendments  went  Into  effect.  They  are  no 
more,  and  no  less,  subject  to  questions  raised 
by  new  scientific  Information  than  the  addi- 
tives In  the  "prior  sanction"  or  the  ORAS 
groups.  Only  when  all  food  additives  and  all 
color  additives  are  rerevlewed  on  a  periodic 
basis  can  we  be  certain  of  the  timeliness  of 
Incorporation  of  new  scientific  data  into  the 
regulatory  process. 


NEED   Foa 


■ZEVALUATION    OF    SAFTTY    OF 

pEsncmEs 


The  third  problem  of  concern  In  the  food 
area  Is  that  of  pesticides.  Pesticides  are  neces- 
sary to  the  efficient  production  of  agricultural 
products.  They  provided  such  advantages 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  problems  that 
our  farmers  once  knew  In  dealing  with  crop 
destroying  peste.  The  enthuEiasm  associated 
with  such  success  In  eliminating  one  set  of 
problems  has  led  to  a  totally  new  set  of  prob- 
lems that  are  not  so  glaringly  apparent  as  the 
old  ones.  I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental  Health 
has  done  a  most  sound  Job  In  defining  the 
pesticide  problem  and  proposing  a  series  of 
responses  to  solve  many  of  the  subordinate 
problems. 

It  Is  very  clear  to  the  scientist  and  environ- 
mentalist that  the  uses  of  the  so-called  hard 
pesticides  mtist  be  drastically  curtailed  to 
tho&e.  and  only  those,  situations  In  which 
only  the  "hard"  pesticide  provides  the  con- 
trol   needed.    Where    other    blo-degradable 


pesticides  can  produce  the  desired  Insect 
control  there  la  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the 
use  of  the  "hard  '  pesticides.  The  situation 
with  "hard"  pesticides  having  a  long  half- 
life  Is  very  cloeely  analogous  to  the  situation 
that  existed  with  nuclear  bomb  tests  which 
led  to  a  disturbing  Increase  in  the  level  of 
radioactivity  In  the  foods  we  ate  and  the 
water  we  drank,  until  atmospheric  testing 
was  banned.  There  Is  one  important  differ- 
ence, however.  "Hard"  pesticides  must  not  be 
banned,  but  rather  highly  restricted  in  use. 
and  reserved  for  those  special  situations  in 
which  they  may  provide  the  only  answer  to 
Insect  control.  If,  for  example,  a  massive  out- 
break of  encephalitis  were  to  occur  In  New 
Jersey,  as  It  has  in  the  past,  one  of  the 
'hard"  pesticides  could  be  the  best  means  of 
preventmg  further  cases  and  deaths  in  man. 
For  such  reasons  as  these,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  we  do  not  overreact. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  It  la  time 
that  we  look  very  carefully  at  new  and  novel 
means  of  insect  control — insect  hormones, 
viruses,  and  other  means. 

NEED   FOE   MORE   COUPLETS   INSPECTtON   OF 
FDBEICN'    FOOD    IMFOKTS 

Lastly,  there  Is  a  problem  In  the  foreign 
food  Import  area,  American  food  producers 
are  subjected  to  Inspections  and  surveillance 
during  the  manufacturing  process.  Foreign 
food  manufacturers  Importing  foods  Into  the 
United  States  are  subjected  only  to  a  token 
dock-side  Inspection  of  canned  products  with 
sampling  of  an  estimated  one  batch  of  ten 
admitted  to  the  country.  There  Is  In  my 
opinion  a  need  to  increase  the  sampling  of 
foreign  food  products  so  that  the  con-sumer 
con  be  assured  that  they  are  equivalent  In 
terms  of  quality  to  food  products  produced 
In  the  United  States.  The  need  for  more  ac- 
tivity In  this  area  was  pointed  up  by  a  report 
In  the  Washington  papers  of  the  finding  of 
the  deadly  borullnus  toxin  In  a  con  of  an- 
cholves  Imported  from  Spain  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  The  experience  in  my  own 
household  leads  me  to  believe  that  spoilage, 
as  evidenced  by  bulging  can  ends.  Is  almost 
inevitably  found  In  foreign  canned  goods. 
One  can  make  a  very  good  argument  that 
an  Increase  in  FDA  activity  In  the  Inspection 
of  foreign  foods  costing  only  10  cents  per 
capita  con  save  the  consumer  many,  many 
times  that  amount  In  terms  of  food  spoils^ 
In  foreign  canned  foods. 

SUMMAST 

I  have  tried  In  the  brief  lime  allotted  to 
me  to  summarize  four  problems  In  the  food 
area  that  I  believe  are  capable  of  soluuon 
and  which  I  believe  must  be  solved  In  the 
interest  of  the  nutritional,  medical  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  oonsumer-ciUzens  of 
our  country. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Waste:  Col- 
lection and  DLsposal"  U'as  moderated  by 
Samuel  J.  Kearlng,  Jr.,  former  New  York 
City  commissioner  of  sanitation.  Panel 
members  were  Prank  R.  Bowerman, 
former  assistant  chief  engineer,  Los  An- 
geles County  Sanitation  District:  vice 
president.  Land  Pollution  Control  Group, 
Zum  Industries;  Ben  Miyares,  editor, 
Food  and  Drug  Packaging;  Tom  Stokes, 
director.  Environment;  Leo  Weaver,  di- 
rector Washington  office,  American  Pub- 
lic Works  Association  and  general  man- 
ager. Institute  for  Solid  Wastes. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Wastc:   Coujcction  and  DzsFOOAt 
(By  VlrglnU  Horton) 

Leo  Weaver  pointed  out  that  the  solid 
waste,  which  we  discard  or  throw  away,  has 
to  go  someplace— to  the  land,  air  or  water. 

He  said  that  about  40  years  a^o  sanitary 
land-fill  dlspoqalB  were  Introduced.  The  tech- 
nology Is  known  for  eliminating  open-bum- 
Ing  dumps.  We  are  not  makinfc  It  work  for 


ua  as  It  could  if  we  were  willing  to  apply 
ourselves.  Site  acquisition  Is  one  of  the  moot 
Important  problems  plaguing  city  officials  all 
over  the  country.  The  citizen  ts  more  Im- 
pressed by  what  he  sees  than  what  he  ts  told 
will  be.  Even  where  the  practice  ts  commend- 
able. It  Is  dlfScult  to  obtain  sites. 

Mr.  Weaver  sold  that  the  only  thing  that 
makes  complete  sense  Is  recycling  and  recla- 
mation. It  seems  that  it  is  uneconomical  to 
reclaim  waste  because  there  Is  no  market  for 
these  materials.  If  we  are  to  encourage  re- 
cycling and  reclamation,  we  must  first  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  create  new  markets  and 
outlets. 

Mr  Stokes  noted  that  our  society  promoter 
growth  for  growth's  sake.  The  consimier  is 
hooked.  The  environment  Is  exploited.  What 
would  we  do.  he  asked.  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  consumed  and  disposed  of  as  much  as 
we  do? 

We  shouldn't  let  our  own  responslblUty 
be  absolved  waiting  for  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion to  come.  The  revolution  is  happening 
all  around  us.  tf  dropping  out  Is  not  for  you. 
help  organize  ecological  groups. 

The  packaging  industry  Is  an  outrageous 
offender,  he  said.  He  suggested  you  should 
take  your  own  shopping  bag  to  the  store  and 
pull  out  and  leave  with  the  dealer  those  sec- 
tions of  the  newspaper  you  don't  want.  You 
should  use  returnable  bottles  where  possible. 
You  should  return  Junk  maU  to  the  sender. 

Ben  Miyares  said  that  the  packaging  in- 
dustry is  a  servant  of  the  people,  doing  their 
bidding.  However,  they  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  waste  and  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  them.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  soUd  waste  ends  up  In  open  dumps.  Ninety 
percent  of  our  present  "sanitary  land  fill" 
Is  sanitary  in  name  only.  Our  real  concern 
today  Isn't  Just  for  beauty  but  for  survival. 
He  asked,  what  Is  the  packaging  Industry 
doing  about  solid  waste?  He  said  the  Indus- 
try is  considering  the  after  life  of  packages; 
collection  disposal  centers;  decentrallaed 
control  of  production,  which  could  play  an 
Important  role  in  reclaiming  solid  waste; 
lighter  weight  containers  to  faclUUie  recla- 
mation. The  packaging  industry  Is  putting 
together  a  library  on  solid  waste.  In  the 
months  ahead,  he  said,  we  will  see  a  differ- 
ent attitude  on   the  part  of  Industry. 

Prank  R.  Bowerman  reported  on  innova- 
tive techniques  In  the  dlspocial  of  solid  waste. 
He  said  garbage  cans  are  a  good  breeding 
ground  for  files.  Plastic  bags  are  much  better 
because  they  can  be  thrown  away  with  the 
garbage.  It  probably  is  worth  adding  to  the 
waste  in  this  instance. 

There  la  a  new  type  of  transport  system 
being  used  on  the  West  Coast:  one  man.  one 
truck.  It  works  well  where  collection  point 
is  at  the  curb,  Mr.  Bowerman  said.  Fubllo 
works  deportments  have  made  It  a  premium 
Job.  paying  more. 

Pneumatic  tubes  are  used  in  some  apart- 
ments to  dispose  of  waste.  Now  they  are  too 
costly,  but  grinders  could  grind  up  much 
organic  material  that  comes  Into  the  home, 
which  could  then  be  earned  away  from 
toilets  and  sinks  by  sewers.  The  packaging 
industry  could  be  Influenced  to  furnish  con- 
tainers that  con  be  so  disposed  of. 

He  said  composting  has  very  little  appli- 
cation because  it  provides  no  salable  prod- 
uct. Land  fills  are  the  cheapest  of  any  solu- 
tion. We  win  have  to  set  aside  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  land  for  them. 

One  re-usable  material  is  corrugated  card- 
board, which  goes  right  back  into  re-use. 
Another  Is  waste  newspaper,  which  can  be 
directed  back  into  newspaper  If  good  meth- 
od of  collecting  can  t>e  found  and  If  It  la 
kept  separate  from  other  waste— otherwise, 
when  mixed  vrlth  grease,  etc..  It  is  no  longer 
of  any  use. 

Samuel  J.  Kearlng  said  that  ninety  per- 
cent of  "sanitary  land  fills"  are  simply  open- 
air  dumps.  Incineration,  he  said.  Is  not  a 
good  means  of  disposal.  The  price  of  proper 
air    pollution   equipment    would    he 
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nomlcal.  The  packaging  mdustrj-s  P""'"^  ff" 
Ltloti.  "solutloiu"  are  not  prattle^.  Hf  swd 
21tr  percent  ot  wast.  In  New  York  Is  paper 
mid  should  be  pulled  out-kept  separately. 
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RIMAMXS    BT    LEO    Wt»Vr«    BlTOEI    THI    PaX- 

a.  oM  ■Wisrt;  Coi-LtcTioN  and  Disposai. 

»T    THE    lOTB    ANNtJAL    WEST    SIDE    COSIMU- 

Ntn  CONTOlEKcrt,  AP«i  IB.  1970 
DlsposJl  IS  the  point  at  Khlcti  'ererybodys 
proBlem"    becomes     ■someBodvs    problem. 
Processing  lor  sequestration  In  the  air,  wa- 
ter, and  land  environment  Is  an  apt  descnp- 

Dumpmg  and  open  burning  has  been  the 
principal  means  ot  refuse  disposal  since  man 
flrst  bivnded  together.  Because  public  health 
and  8\tetv  hazards  and  nuisance  values  dic- 
tated the"  removal  of  -middens"  from  the 
center  o!  the  community  to  the  edge,  trans- 
port requirements  have  become  a  tnclor.  Even 
before  the  age  ot  Individual  packaging,  many 
cines  in  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  determined  that  It  was  more  economi- 
cal to  reduce  the  volume  of  refuse  produced 
within  the  city  by  incinerating  It  and  trans- 
porting the  residue  to  land  disposal  sites.  In 
the  late  1930s  the  English  practice  of  con- 
trolled tipping,  whereby  refuse  transported 
to  a  land  disposal  site  Is  compacted  and  cov- 
ered, was  first  applied  In  the  United  States 
as  a  method  and  was  promptly  named  the 
sanitary  landfill  method.  It  was  further  de- 
veloped and  applied  by  the  army  during 
World  War  n.  and  by  19S«  more  than  1.000 
communities  used  some  form  of  compactlon- 
hnrtal  technique  Only  about  one  third  of 
that  number,  however,  appeared  to  be  oper- 
ating •sanitary"  sanitary  landlUls 

At  that  time  almost  30O  cities  used  Incin- 
eration as  a  processing  method  Few.  If  any. 
political  Jurisdictions,  however,  had  stand- 
krds  tor  disposal  sites  and  taollltles.  and 
limited  attention  was  given  consideration  ot 
air  and  water  pollution  constraints.  ParUcu- 
Ute  control  by  visual  Inspection  was  the 
measure  of  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  in- 
cinerators, and  the  absence  of  nuisance  com- 
plaints the  most  Important  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Similar  standards  applied  to  landfills. 
The  results  of  recent  data  gathering  by  the 
state  solid  waste  agencies  Indicate  some  360 
of  6.000  land  disposal  sites  surveyed  are  op- 
erand u  true  »anlt«J7  landllUs.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  over-all  number  has  only 
sUgbUy  Increased  In  the  Intervening  decade. 
Thus,  there  are  thousands  ot  "dumps  •  which 
have  been  surveyed,  but  It  unsurveyed  muni- 
cipal, private,  and  "no-owner"  promiscuous 
dumps  are  counted,  there  are  tens  ot  thou- 
sancU  more. 

The  technology  Is  avaUable  to  eliminate 
open  burning  dumps.  The  National  Research 
Council  ascribes  much  of  this  problem  to 
the  continued  reluctance  of  those  concerned 
to  come  to  grips  with  It  and  apply  existing 
technology,  systems,  and  organizational 
know-how  to  Its  solution— above  all  to  pay 
lor  these  services." 

Sanitary  landHlUng  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  moat  economical  sanitary  meth- 
od of  disposing  ot  community  refuse  If  suit- 
able sites,  within  economical  haul,  are  avail- 
able Economical  haul  depends  upon  many 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  uUllty 
of  the  local  road  system.  Transfer  ot  com- 
pacted refuse  from  coUecUon  vehicles  to 
Isrge  tractor  trailer  vehicles  baa  permitted 
hauls  ot  up  to  50  miles  to  be  more  economi- 
cal than  centrally-located  Incineration.  On 
the  other  hand,  highly  congested  areas  can  111 
afford  such  conveyances  on  city  streets  and 
most  large  eastern  aues  have  resorted  to 
Incinerating  refuse  and  transporting  the 
residue. 

Sharply  Increased  pollution  control  re- 
qulremenu  and  increased  component  corta 
liATO  resulted  In  more  than  doubling  capital 


costs  of  municipal  Incinerators  In  the  1B60  s 
Further  equipment  sufflclently  sophisticated 
to  meet  air  pollution  parUculale  require- 
ments Is  only  now  being  tested  under  umted 
States  conditions.  The  posalbiuty  ot  using 
rail  or  barge  haul  of  solid  wastes  as  an  inte- 
gral part  ot  the  community  solid  wastes 
management  system  Is  being  Investigated  by 
the  APWA  Researt:h  Foundation  through  a 
project  cooperaUvely  financed  by  26  public 
agencies  the  Pemi-Central  Railroad,  and  a 
demonstration  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare.  The  study 
Indicates  the  leaalblltty  ot  rail  transport  of 
compacted  refuse  to  remote  areas  where  the 
wastes  could  be  used  tor  the  pubUc  benefit 
as  fill  material  to  reclaim  submarglnal  lands. 
The  final  report  of  this  project  Is  now  being 
prepared.' 

The  absence  of  sanitary  landfill-Inciner- 
ator standards  has  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  United  stales  practice  The  previ- 
ously mentioned  National  Research  CtouncU 
report  alluded  Indirectly  to  this  absence  by 
referring  to  historical  solid  waste  manage- 
ment as  characterlMd  by  "mllUmum  atten- 
tion, minimum  fimdmg.  and  minimum  ap- 
plication ot  technology."  Recommended  cri- 
teria sbon  to  be  pubUshed  by  the  Federal 
Btirettu  of  Solid  Waste  Management  will  be 
very  helpful  In  upgrading  landfills  and  In- 
clneruton.  There  Is  ample  opportunity  to 
design  and  develop  better  systems  of  shred- 
ding, compaction,  transport,  and  combustion 
to  meet  more  stringent,  environmental  qual- 
ity requirements:  but  indications  are  that 
fttndamentol  methodology  will  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Site  acquisition  usually  Is  described  as  the 
sanitation  ofllclala'  most  troublesome  prob- 
lem. There  are  too  many  examples  of  open 
burning  dumps  and  air  polluting  Incinerators 
and  not  nearly  enough  examples  of  good 
practice.  The  citizen  Is  more  Impressed  by 
what  he  sees  than  what  he  Is  told  wUl  be; 
so  when  a  sanitary  landfill  Is  promised  where 
there  Is  a  history  ot  open  dump  operauon. 
the  citizen  Is  wary  and  hostile.  Even  where 
commendable  practice  Is  In  evidence,  funds 
tor  advance  acquisition  of  sites  have  been 
found  to  b«  a  problem. 

There  are  many  examples  of  land  use  plans 
which  make  no  provision  for  waste  disposal 
sites  and  facilities.  The  need  for  plaiming 
and  advance  acquisition  of  open  space  In 
urban  areas  has  been  recognized.  But — we 
have  not  yet  applied  the  real  potential  of 
combining  these  programs  to  better  meet 
community  needs.  There  are  very  good  ex- 
amples of  communities  working  together  In 
consort  to  solve  disposal  problems,  but  there 
are  many  more  examples  of  the  erection  of 
garbage  curtains  and  the  resulting  war  Is 
anything  but  cold, 

SALVAGE    AMD    lECXAMATlON 

Review  of  mtmldpal  rettise  collection  and 
disposal  practice  reveals  many  instances  of 
successful  salvage  and  reclamation  programs. 
It  also  reveals  that  many  successful  pro- 
grams become  obsolete  because  ot  technlcal- 
econonUc  developments. 

A  method  of  garbage  disposal  known  as 
reduction  was  at  one  time  popular  and 
productive  of  revenue.  In  the  reducuon  proc- 
ess gartMge  was  cooked  with  steam  In  di- 
gesters. The  grease  was  extracted.  The  resi- 
due, called  tankage,  was  used  as  teed  for 
livestock,  as  fertilizer,  and  as  boiler  fuel. 
The  grease  Itself  was  sold  primarily  to  soap 
manufacturers.  Odors  from  the  process,  high 
operating  costs,  and  a  reduced  demand  tor 
grease  by  the  soap  Industry  due  to  the  ad- 
vent of  detergents  resulted  m  the  abandon- 
ment ot  the  method.  Philadelphia  In  1859 
was  the  last  city  to  operate  such  a  plant. 

A  rubbish  salvage  plant  was  operated  In 
Washington,   D.C..  untu   19aa.  Rags,  paper. 


cardboard,  and  tin  cans  were  baled,  and  cul- 
let.  bottles,  nonterrous  metols.  and  rubber 
were  picked  and  graded.  A  more  modern 
municipal  salvage  plant  was  built  In  Detroit 
m  1945.  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1947.  Pres- 
ently, there  Is  In  Houston.  Texas,  a  privately- 
operated  salvage  composting  plant.  Compo- 
nents of  refuse,  such  as  metal,  glass,  paper, 
textiles,  etc..  are  separated  for  reuse  by  In- 
dustries. The  residue  Is  converted  to  com- 
post, ThU  plant  is  receiving  a  portion  of 
Houston's  refuse  under  a  contract  with  the 
city  Involving  a  unit  cost  per  ton  payment  to 
the  company  tor  the  refuse  delivered  to  the 
plant. 

Attempts  to  use  the  organic  traction  ot 
commimlty  refuse  have  centered  largely  on 
composting.  While  at  least  one  composting 
plant  has  been  operating  In  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years,  almost  two 
doilen  plants  constructed  alter  World  War 
II  have  failed,  presumably  tor  economic  rea- 
sons, after  relatively  short  periods  ot  opera- 
tion. 
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PAXTIAL    SALVAGB    OB    IIECI.AMAT10N 

Desplt«  the  lack  of  success  of  salvage  and 
recliunatlon  as  a  principal  means  of  disposal 
of  municipal  refuse,  large  quantities  or  ma- 
terlsil  from  the  solid  waste  stream  ore  rou- 
tinely salvaged  and  resold.  Many  businesses, 
hotels,  and  apartment  hoiisea  engage  in  or 
permit  salvage  of  paper  and  cardboard.  When 
pricing  Is  Javomble.  volunteer  organizations, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  collect  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  sell  them  to  raise  activity 
money.  Some  public  officials  responsible  for 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  activities  think 
that  voluntary  collections  are  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  conducUng  a  salvage  pro- 
gram. Without  volunteer  workers,  house-to- 
house  collections  would  not  ordinarily  be  eco- 
nomicallv  Juatined.  In  fact,  campaigns  to 
salvage  metals  from  household  refuse  during 
World  War  II  would  not  have  been  self-sup- 
porting without  volunteer  workers.  Some  au- 
thorities Involved  In  the  wartime  campaigns 
believe  that  if  conservation  of  materials. 
such  as  metals.  Is  the  goal,  not  low-cost 
disposal.  It  would  be  better  to  separate  the 
materials  at  the  source  and  collect  them  In 
compartmentalized  trucks.  This  would  neces- 
Blute  reversal  ot  the  sharp  trend  toward 
combined  collection  or  household  refuse.  But 
this,  nevertheless,  la  a  real  possibility  if  news- 
print Is  considered.  There  are  other  examples, 
too. 

Another  example  of  partial  salvage  or  rec- 
lamation may  be  associated  with  the  inciner- 
ation process.  Heat  energy  released  during  the 
burning  process  may  be  used  for  steam  gen- 
eration. The  Atlanta  Mayson  plant  completed 
in  IMl  and  still  In  operation  is  an  eitample. 
But  this  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
Most  often  the  primary  factor  ts  the  lack  of 
a  large  user  close  to  the  plant  who  Is  able 
and  willing  to  take  the  steam  on  an  "»« 
available"  basis.  Large  municipal  plants  us- 
ually operate  on  a  24-hour-per-day  basis. 
but  shut  down  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  However, 
It  already  has  been  suggested  that  for  air 
pollution  control  purposes  waste  heat  should 
be  reclaimed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  burn- 
ing other  fuels  in  some  metropolitan  areas 
regardless  of  economics. 

REsouacE  RBcovxar  from  incinekatob  sesisue 
In  1S69  the  American  PubUc  Works  Asso- 
ciation, With  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  conducted  a  study 
to  report  and  analyze  the  factors  affecting 
metal  and  mineral  salvage  programs  from 
municipal  incinerator  residue.* 


ipoliciea  for  Solid  Waste  Uanagement. 
prepared  by  the  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.  1969,  M  pa«ee. 


« Rail  TrariTport  of  SoUd  Wastes.  A  Feari- 
blUty  Study.  APWA  Bceeorch  Fotmdatton. 
Chicago,  October.  1908.  169  pp. 


>  Resource  Recoverj/  from  iTicinerator 
Residue.  Analysis  of  Factors  that  Affect  Eco- 
nomic Recycling  of  Ferrous  Metals  and  Other 
Inorganic  Material  Contained  in  Mimlclpal 
Incinerator  Residue.  American  PubUc  Work* 
Association  Research  Foundation.  Chicago, 
November.  1069,  33  pp. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  researchers  noted  the 
limited  salvage  activity  by  municipalities 
operating  incinerators  Discussions  were  held 
with  the  American  Public  Works  AssoclaUon 
to  try  to  find  out  why  this  was  so,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  widely  reported  conclusions  that 
salvaging  Is  uneconomical. 

Lack  of  avall&ble  documentation  led  to  an 
Investigation  on  a  community  case-study 
basis  of  the  factors  affecting  salvage  pro- 
grams. 

The  Investigation  was  limited  to  the  metal 
and  mineral  contents  of  municipal  Incinera- 
tor residues  and  did  not  consider  the  organic 
fraction  of  refuse.  However,  lis  potential  posi- 
tive imp^ict  on  the  concept  of  recycUug- 
reclamatlon  Is  significant.  It  was  concluded 
that  Incinerator  residue  processing  offers  an 
avenue  for  resource  recycling.  However,  It  was 
determined  that  there  is  a  fundamental  need 
for  research  and  development  geared  to  the 
generation  of  new  products  and  utes  for  low- 
grade  ferrous  metals  and  partlculated  glass. 
More  efficient  utillzailon  of  the  uonferrous 
portion  of  Incinerator  residues  depends  in 
large  part  on  economic  application  of  metal- 
Itirglcal  refining  methods;  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, the  ultimate  success  of  resources  recy- 
cling from  Incinerator  residue  Is  keyed  to  the 
expansion  of  present  markets  and  to  the 
creation  of  new  outlets  for  recoverable  Items. 

LANOnU.  EXCLAMATION 

lAndflUlng  as  a  reclamation  procedure  has 
not  received  nearly  enough  national  atten- 
tion. If  the  municipal  official  Is  to  be  success- 
ful In  acquiring  land  disposal  sites,  he  must 
think  more  in  terms  of  constructive  end  uses 
to  the  community.  This  miwt  not  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  meeting  healthful- economic 
community  disposal  needs,  but  as  a  com- 
panion goal  to  this  need.  Further,  construc- 
tive evaluation  of  a  particular  site  must  take 
into  account  the  ecological  implications  of 
the  program  and  the  over-all  long-term  com- 
munity benenu. 

flMANCXNC 

Money  is  a  key  factor  to  all  concerned  with 
environmental  pollution  problems,  and  the 
matter  of  financing  Is  basic.  There  are  a 
number  of  possible  sources  of  action  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  solid  waste  management 
systems.  These  include  application  of  the 
uUllty  concept,  e-uraarklng  of  special  tax 
funds.  Federal  guarantees  of  risk  caplt&l  to 
the  private  sector,  and  direct  subsidy  through 
a  matching  grant  program.  Whatever  method 
or  combination  of  methods  may  be  used.  It  li^ 
Important  that  such  financing  be  geared  to 
the  goal  of  upgrading  total  community  solid 
waste  management  systems,  not  Just  parts  of 
systems.  Further,  the  involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  be  encouraged  in  a  number 
of  vital  areas.  One  is  In  the  Innovative  de- 
velopment and  application  of  equipment, 
methods,  and  techniques.  Another  Is  further 
extension  of  the  concern  and  resources  of  the 
product  manufacturing  industries  from  man- 
ufacturing and  distribution  to  Include  re- 
covery and  final  disposal.  The  latter  would 
not  only  reduce  the  over-all  costs  of  solid 
waste  management  systems,  but  most  impor- 
tantly reduce  the  level  of  the  disposal  prob- 
lem Itself. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
what  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  a 
simple  problem  Is  an  exceedingly  complex 
one. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionships prevail.  Including  Inadequate  or  no 
collection  and  disposal  systems,  lack  of 
trained  manpower.  Inadequate  or  inade- 
quately-enforced regulations,  budgetary  lim- 
itations, public  apathy,  and  the  like.  The  net 
result  Is  that,  while  we  look  to  the  future  to 
develop  a  social,  political,  and  technological 
program  of  resource  recovery,  we  are  not 
doing  well  enough  what  we  already  know  how 
to  do.  We  can  no  longer  afford  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  land  of  haphazard  disposal  of  our 
national  wealth  We  must  face  up  to  the  need 
tat  conserving  our  land  and  material   re- 


sources as  a  national  policy,  but  we  must  do 
this  as  part  of  a  program  of  assuring  health- 
ful and  economic  community  refuse  manage- 
ment. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Conservation 
and  Recreation"  was  moderated  by 
Nicholas  A.  Robinson,  chairman.  Eli- 
viromnental  Law  Council.  Columbia  Law 
School.  Members  of  the  panel  were 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr..  Director.  National 
Park  Service:  Boris  Puslikarev,  vice  pres- 
ident. Regional  Plan  Association;  co- 
author. "Manmade  America;  Chaos  or 
Control";  Dave  Sive.  director.  Nattiral 
Resources  Legal  Fimd;  Gary  A.  Soucie. 
executive  director.  Friends  of  Earth. 

I  include  the  report  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CONSCaVATlON    AND    ReCBEATION 

iBy  Elizabeth  Savela) 

Boris  Puahkarev  said  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  that  our  cities  are  hopeless  as 
places  to  live  and  that  we  should 
decentralize. 

However,  he  said  that  he  believes  capital 
should  be  employed  to  improve  what  we 
have  instead  of  running  away  from  It. 

Mr.  Pusbkarev  said  we  need  a  green  city, 
and  this  can  be  achieved  through  a  number 
of  steps : 

(ll  Capturing  and  reclaiming  valuable 
tracts  such  as  the  Gateway  seashore. 

(2)  Restore  the  Palisades:  there  are  700 
acres  which  could  become  public  park  land. 

(3)  Expansion  of  public  park  lands. 

( 4 )  Preserve  our  green  backdrop,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  New  York  and  down  to 
VU^lnla.  He  noted  that  Congressman  Ryan 
has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  legislature  to 
authorize  a  study  of  the  cost  of  requisitioning 
this  area. 

(&>  The  housing  of  the  city  could  be  made 
entirely  of  tall  buildings  which  would 
leave  larger  areas  for  greenery.  Coat  pocket 
parks  are  better  than  vestpockct  parks. 

(6)  Not  every  green  area  needs  to  be  a 
recreation  area.  The  roadsides  of  every  high- 
way   should  be  reclaimed  as  green  areas. 

Gary  Soucie  said  that  ideas  of  conserva- 
tion developed  In  revulsion  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  robber  barons,  who  used  the  earth 
and  left  it  ruined. 

The  Ideas  were  In  two  main  categories:  (1) 
save  the  earth  because  It  may  be  needed  by 
us  In  the  futiu-e.  and  {2}  preserve  various 
species  of  wild  life. 

Gradually  new  ideas  began  to  animate  con- 
aervatiomsta.  They  pressed  for  the  preaerva- 
tlon  of  beauty  spots,  of  curiosities,  of  ex- 
a^mples  of  scenic  or  historic  mterest.  Now.  of 
course,  conservationists  are  engaged  in  the 
war  against  pollution. 

In  the  development  of  national  and  state 
parks,  in  the  preservation  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric sites,  conservationists  and  recreatlon- 
Ists  have  come  closer  and  closer  to  a  con- 
certed poslUon. 

Mr.  Soucie  said  that  recreation  is  valuable 
to  the  degree  in  which  It  Is  different  from 
everyday  life.  The  role  of  recreation  has  been 
misunderstood  for  many  years  hut  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Ideas  In  recreation  has  been 
phenomenal  over  the  last  100  years  m  com- 
parison with  previous  times.  Actually,  we 
must  plan  for  continual  recreation.  A  lack 
of  cooperation  has  caused  an  overlap  in  pre- 
senting recreational  opportuiutles.  We  need 
both  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  overcome 
the  overlap  and  make  the  goal  a  reality, 
and  it  must  be  done  by  us,  for  no  one  else 
win  do  It  for  us. 

Our  government,  he  said,  does  respond  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  We  must  organize  our 
eiforts  and  present  our  program  with  the 
strength  we  have  when  we  are  v.-orklng  to- 
gether. We  are  consumers,  we  are  taxpayers, 
we  are  votere.  we  are  shareholders  In  our  own 
land.  Let  our  elected  representatives  know 
that  If  they  are  not  responatve  to  our  will 


someone  else  may  get  elected  to  his  office 
next  time.  Recognize  tbe  facts  that  there  is 
a  system  of  seniority  In  government  which 
determines  which  representative  of  the  people 
geta  what  he  asks  for  and  when,  that  there 
are  sources  of  appropriations  which  wUh  to 
control  that  for  which  appropriations  are 
made,  and  that  If  It  means  an  increase  in 
taxes,  to  do  our  will,  we  ourselves  will  pay 
that  Increase. 

Tdke  everyttUng  Into  consideration;  then 
use  mr  power  to  get  what  we  want. 

George  Hartzog  said  that  Oovemment  has 
tried  to  work  in  partner&hip  with  the  people 
in  preserving  historic  sites,  natural  curiosi- 
ties, recreation  areas. 

In  1872  It  established  YeUowstone  National 
Park,  and  later  added  Glacier  National  Park, 
the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Cape  Hatteras,  Spanish  porta 
and  missions,  and  Jamestown  Colony.  In  1933 
the  Antiquities  Act  was  passed  and  ceme- 
teries and  battlefields  were  transferred  to 
preservation  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

T^e  National  Park  Service,  he  said,  has  as 
Its  goals  environmental  education;  man's  re- 
lationship to  his  n-orld,  the  Parks  to  People 
program,  and  tbe  task  of  making  parki. 
meaningful  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Under 
the  latter  plan  a  "Summer  In  the  Park"  pro- 
gram has  been  instituted.  There  was  a  pilot 
program  tried  In  D.C.  last  year  which  may  be 
brought  to  New  York  City  in  1970. 

Dave  Slve  said  there  are  two  continuing 
problems  in  the  world  of  conservation  and 
recreation:  1 )  the  term  conservation  Is 
vague  to  unintelligible  for  those  who  never 
have  a  chance  to  see  the  sky,  and  2i  apathy, 
the  lack  of  care,  for  what  happens  to  our 
earth. 

He  said  a  story  is  told  that  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Europe,  in  World  War  I.  after  every 
battle  the  townspeople  gathered  and  planted 
the  battlefield  with  trees. 

How  do  we  reach  ordinary,  everyday  peo- 
ple with  the  message  that  they  must  for 
their  own  sakes  stop  throwing  paper,  cans, 
plastics,  about  them  as  they  live  their  dally 
lives.  They  must  stop  setting  buildings  and 
grass  and  woods  on  fire.  We  ourselves  are 
the  everyday,  ordinary  people,  and  we  can 
begin  by  not  doing  these  things  ourselves. 
Our  motto  should  be  "Every  blade  of  grass  is 
a  handkerchief  of  the  Lord". 

It  was  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
audience  Joined  in  the  discussion  There  arc 
spots  tn  the  United  States  where  the  trees  are 
all  the  same  height,  planted  In  1933  and 
1033.  The  idea  of  doing  commoo  labor  and 
doing  it  together  Is  not  foreign  to  the  U-S. 
Another  member  of  the  audience  pointed  out 
that  tbe  trees  planted  In  1932  or  1933  could 
easily  have  been  the  work  of  the  CCC. 

One  person  said  that  in  order  to  get  peo- 
ple to  care  about  their  own  environment  tbe 
idea  of  discipline  must  be  Inculcated.  One  of 
our  stumbling  blocks  here  is  that  the  young 
people  who  are,  or  say  they  are.  most  inter- 
ested in  ecology,  are  most  opposed  to  dis- 
cipline. Another  member  of  the  audience 
told  of  a  Block  Association  which  bit  by  bit 
and  little  by  little  made  of  its  block  a  place 
of  cleanliness  and  some  beauty.  It  was  noted 
that  as  the  block  improved  so  did  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  lived  on  it  toward  their 
environment.  They  developed  a  respect  for 
their  block  and  took  pride  In  keeping  it  up. 
Gary  Soucie  said  that  the  Swiss  ran  out  of 
resources  100  years  ago  and  faced  the  music. 
They  teach  their  children  that  no  one  else 
will  clean  up  bis  mesalness.  that  they  all  live 
In  one  place,  and  are  all  one  people. 

One  member  of  the  audience  said  that  the 
Ecological  Coalition  suggests  that  we  Join 
together  to  make  our  contribution  and  to 
learn  from  experts  how  to  care  for  our  en- 
vironment. 

Question  to  George  Hartsog:  Has  there 
been  any  contribution  or  sharing  of  experi- 
ence toward  development  ot  a  national  pro- 
gram of  conservation  and  recreation  or  of 
developing  cultural  and  historical  Interests? 
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Answer:  The  aoremnwiit  Prtnllng  omce. 
through  the  Superlntenflent  of  Documents, 
hu  malerittl  put  out  t>y  19  dlBtrcnt  agen- 
cies The  President's  Council  on  HUtorlc 
Preterratlons  supports  loc»l  ettortt  In  thit 
field  Oy  ottering  matching  grants 

Question  To  the  panel  Should  planned 
communities  tie  avoided? 

Answer  The  government  has  no  funds  lor 
any  such  uulional  proErani- 

A  Bans  Puahkarev:  Discipline  Implies  the 
application  o(  external  force.  One  of  those 
forces  could  «»  the  dollar.  Tax  those  items 
which  desecrate  the  parks  to  pay  for  porK 
maintenance- 

A  young  man  complained  that  only  teen 
age  persons  were  really  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  ecology.  He  had  found  that  par- 
ents wont  listen  In  any  attempt  at  discus- 
sion on  the  subject. 

A  member  of  the  audience  said  there  must 
t>©  a  redefinition  of  freedom.  As  a  people. 
we  have  never  assumed  responsibility  for 
our  actions.  There  should  be  a  phlloaophlcal 
revolution  to  create  responsible  capllallini 
Our  writers  should  use  conservation  as  the 
new  spearhead.  As  far  as  we  now  know  there 
15  only  one  small  area  of  the  imlverae  where 
human  life  can  be  susuined.  and  that  Is  In 
the  dimension  of  the  circumference  of  this 
globe  xna  the  17  miles  of  earth  5  atmosphere 
containing  oxygon.  We  have  only  this  amount 
of  space  and  this  amount  of  oxygen  And  our 
oxygen  supply  will  deplete  dangerously  It  we 
do  not  preserve  our  green  regions  In  large 
areas. 

George  Hanzog  noted,  man  must  change 
his  environmental  education.  The  cost  rauo 
is  an  out-of-date  concept.  It  is  fine  for  a 
flood  control  project  to  be  turned  Into  a  land 
reclamauon  project,  but  If  you  build  an 
airport  on  that  land,  you  have  taken  a  step 
backward  Instead  of  forward.  We  cannot 
change  our  environment  without  changing 
our  aaiUng  laws.  Zone  for  beauty— for  every 
tree  removed  by  a  development  builder,  two 
must  b*  put  m  Its  place;  for  every  block  of 
cement  laid,  two  must  lie  set  In  grass. 

Question.  M  we  need  to  protect  our  world. 
what  does  our  Constitution  axtd  body  of  laws 
do  tor  us? 

Answer.  Very  Uttle.  as  they  now  stand. 
Ther«  should  be  a  National  Conservation  BUI 
of  Rlghu.  We  must  curb  the  power  of  regu- 
lating agencies,  expand  the  rights  of  citizen 
groups,  allocate  more  money  and  more  re- 
sources to  the  prtjblem.  A  member  of  the 
audience  suggested  that  while  we  were  dls- 
cusslna  allocations,  we  might  think  of  allo- 
eating'more  time  to  bring  chlltlren  and  parks 
together. 

George  Hartaog  said  the  Federal  Govam- 
meat  will  participate  In  capital  expenditures 
toward  creating  parka,  etc.,  but  the  operat- 
ing expenses  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  community. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Water:  Pure 
or  Polluted"  was  moderated  by  John 
Clark,  acting  director,  Sandy  Hook  Ma- 
rine Laboratory.  Panel  members  were 
Robert  H.  Boyle,  senior  editor.  Sports  Il- 
lustrated, author.  "The  Hudson  River"; 
Maurice  M.  Feldman.  New  York  City, 
commissioner  of  water  resources:  Ger- 
ald J.  Lauer.  New  York  Dniverslty  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Medicine;  James 
M.  Qulgley.  former  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion ;  former  Member  of  Congress. 

I  Include  the  report  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion at  this  point  in   the  Rkcord: 
WsTxa:  Ptjmk  oa  PoixtrriB 
(By  Sylvia  Diaz) 
Robert  H.  Boyle  suggested  that  water  pol- 
lution could  be  controlled  by  using  the  New 
York  Harbor  Act  of  IB88  and  the  Federal  Act 
of  1B8S. 

I7nder  these  laws.  It  u  a  violation  for  peo- 
ple to  discharge  refuaa  mto  New  Tork  Har- 


bor Persons  reporting  violations  may  re- 
celve  one-half  the  fine  Imposed  on  the  vio- 
lators. „   ^ 

Mr  Boyle  further  stated  that  the  Hudson 
River  Association,  on  checking  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Water  Pollution,  had  discovered  that 
among  the  different  violators,  tor  example, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  dumps 
tons  of  oil  into  the  water.  He  reported  that 
last  tall  the  Railroad  had  to  pay  a  line  ol 
(4.000.  The  Association  will  take  M.OOO.  to 
look  for  more  violators. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  violators  can  be  reported 
to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Maurice  M.  Peldman  said  Mr  Boyle  hod 
a  rather  direct  solution  to  water  pollution  by 
policing  and  fining.  He  said  this  was  a  great 
method  of  handling  this  situation.  He  added 
however,  that  the  water  pollution  Is  also 
caused  by  chemical  deposits,  poUuted  waste 
water  coming  through  polluted  water-ways. 
He  mdlcated  that  there  are  now  plans  for 
13  treatment  planu,  and  two  arc  already  un- 
der construction.  The  planu  will  remove  95 
percent  of  the  poUutlon  permitting  a  maxi- 
mum development  ol  fish  life. 

He  said  that  engineers  have  been  working 
on  purifying  water  for  drmklng  purposes.  In 
building  treatment  plants,  he  said,  there  is 
always  the  problem  of  where  to  build  them. 
People  usually  oppose  an  adjacent  site.  An- 
other major  problem  Is  the  coat;  who  Is  going 
to  pay.  Plans  have  to  be  presented  and  ap- 
proved. There  is  always  a  problem  in  com- 
municating with  the  people  in  terms  of 
chtrlfying  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
Involving  the  dollar  value  and  the  ultimate 
benefiu. 

Dr.  Lauer  said  that  pollution  was  a  per- 
sonal matter  since  everyone  is  a  polluter.  He 
indicated  that  water  poUutlon  and  air  pol- 
lution are  inter-related. 

Dr.  Lauer  pointed  out  the  ratio  of  poUu- 
tlon from  people  and  from  Industry  was 
about  1.5  people  to  1  from  Indtistry.  Dr.  Lauer 
further  indicated  that  many  experts  are  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  of  diseased  drink- 
ing water. 

Dr.  Lauer  stated  that  more  and  more  peo- 
ple not  experts  In  pesticides  are  discussing 
the  problem;  there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation 
being  given  out  to  the  public. 

John  Clark  spoke  on  people  pollution  and 
Industrial  pollution.  He  said  the  ratio  may 
be  five  to  one- 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  growth  of  America 
has  by-passed  water  poUutlon.  However,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  gone  Into  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  was  further 
brought  out  that  part  of  the  delay  In  any 
great  changes  in  the  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution was  due  to  politicians  tendency  to 
mvestlgate  how  the  costs  would  affect  tax- 
payers. It  was  also  stated  that  no  change 
was  coming  In  the  immediate  future;  the 
1970  system  Is  the  same  as  the  1930  system. 
Question  to  the  panel;  Is  there  any  super- 
vision on  Union  OU  and  factories. 

A.  Tea.  Legislation  Is  being  presented  to 
tighten  up  licensing, 

Q.  Why  do  tankers  pump  oil  Into  waters 
to  clear  their  hose  lines? 

A.  The  Coast  Ouard  should  check  If  tankers 
have  equipment  so  they  cannot  leak  oil  Into 
water. 

Mr.  Qutgley  said  that  Jurisdiction  is  very 
narrow  on  control  of  poUutlon,  and  the  ap- 
proach should  be  broadened  by  Federal 
Government. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  AGRICULTDRAL 
RESEARCH 

'Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Lundell,  the  director  of  the  Texas  Re- 
search Foundation,  at  Renner,  Tex.,  has 


written  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  out- 
standing article  which  appeared  In  the 
October  4  edition  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  His  article  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  research.  This 
type  of  research  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments that  can  be  made  with  our  tax 
dollar.  Unfortunately,  only  a  small  per- 
tentage  of  our  citizens  recognize  its  tre- 
mendous value.  Agricultural  research 
comes  into  focus  only  when  we  have 
problems  such  as  the  problem  we  are 
having  tills  year  with  the  com  blight. 
Agricultural  research  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  all  American  people  and  I  am 
delighted  to  make  Dr.  Lundells excellent 
article  available  to  my  colleagues. 
Crop  Riseasch  Hioh  Paloarrv 
(By  Dr,  C.  L.  Lundell  1 
City  people  who  know  very  little  about 
farm  production  have  been  aware  recently 
that  a  short  corn  crop  can  suddenly  increase 
their  cost  of  living. 

The  recent  com  blight  epidemic  has  made 
major  news  In  big  city  newspapers  and  on 
national  television.  Yet.  there  are  some 
things  about  the  situation  which  need  to  be 
understood  by  everyone;  (1)  the  need  for 
continued  research  In  agriculture;  and  l2t 
the  Idea  that  a  shortage  could  exist  In  a  crop 
where  all  we  have  heard  la  "burdensome  stir- 
pluses." 

No  other  commodity  In  agriculture  has 
had  as  much  research  as  corn.  This  crop  was 
grown  by  the  Indians  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed.  It  Is  a  major  crop  for  feeding  live- 
stock OS  weU  as  for  fcxsd  for  humans.  Re- 
searchers have  apent  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  In  improving  this  crop.  Corn  was  the 
first  crop  to  be  hybridized. 

Often  to  the  layman  it  would  appear  there 
could  be  no  need  for  additional  research  on 
corn.  Everyone  has  taken  It  for  granted  that 
we'll  always  have  corn  In  abundance. 

Research— as  we  have  all  heard  for  years — 
la  the  key  to  the  future.  But  few  outside  of 
scientists  fully  realize  bow  true  this  Is  until 
a  calamity  hiu.  Then,  in  some  cases.  It  Is  too 
late  for  research  to  help.  So,  there  Is  a  con- 
stant need  for  research  In  agriculture — re- 
search at  aU  levels.  This  we  have  always  em- 
phasized at  Renner. 

The  new  race  of  fungus  In  corn  apparently 
developed  as  far  back  as  1963.  It  thrives  on 
those  corn  hybrids  that  carry  the  "T" 
gene  for  male  sterility.  To  the  average  per- 
son that  may  not  mean  much,  but  70  to  90 
per  cent  or  corn  hybrids  grown  !n  this  nation 
carry  the  "T"  gene.  So,  virtuaUy  all  corn 
oould  be  susceptible  to  It. 

The  disease  exists  from  Texas  to  Florida 
and  Into  the  major  corn  production  areas  of 
the  Mideast. 

Control  is  almost  Impossible,  If  not  finan- 
cially prohibitive.  The  best  control  is  the  use 
of  resistant  lines.  Companlea  producing  com 
planting  seed  are  stepping  up  production  of 
existing  non  "T"  cytoplasm  forma  of  hybrids 
for  use  in  the  1971  season.  Winter  seed  pro- 
duction will  be  expanded  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

Just  how  serious  the  situation  Is  won't  be 
known  fully  until  the  corn  harvest  is  com- 
plete in  the  Midwest.  But  serious  or  not,  this 
predicament  should  convince  everyone  once 
and  for  all  of  the  vital  necessity  for  con- 
tinued agricultural  research. 

The  com  blight  story  should  also  put  Into 
proper  focus  those  "burdensome  farm  sur- 
pluses which  are  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer" 
as  one  critic  explained  the  farm  production 
story.  Often  these  "surpluses*  represent  not 
more  than  a  six  month  or  a  year's  supply. 

The  fact  is;  our  so-called  surpltises  are  not 
surpluses  at  aU.  They  are  insurance  against 
disasters  euch  as  might  have  occurred 
through  the  present  corn  blight  problem. 

And  at  best,  they  are  a  short-term  Insur- 
ance. Enough  extra  pnxluctlon  which  would 


take  up  only  a  season's  failure  could  hardly 
be  described  as  a  millstone  around  the  tax- 
payer's neck.  The  stocks  on  hand  are  the 
best  assurance  we  have  of  providing  for  an 
emergency. 

imagine,  for  Instance,  if  worst  did  happen 
and  we  lost  most  of  the  1970  com  crop  or 
the  crop  of  1971.  And  you  don't  have  to  con- 
fine It  to  com.  It  could  happen  to  grain  sor- 
ghum, another  major  feed  grain,  or  even  to 
wheat. 

This  would  catise  a  chain  reaction  through- 
out our  agriculture  and  would  cause  short- 
ages in  livestock  feed  as  well  as  feed  for 
poultry. 

How  high  would  the  cost  of  meat  go  then? 
And  even  more  Important,  would  there  be 
sufficient  meat  or  poultry  to  go  around  at  any 
price?  We  might  even  see  •a  hamburgers! 

No  one  wants  this  situation  to  ever  come 
atx>ut.  but  those  who  would  suggest  that 
agricultural  research  be  lessened  are.  In  fact, 
setting  the  stage  for  catastrophe. 

It's  difficult  to  even  Imagine  we  could  have 
a  shortage  of  food.  The  corn  blight  problem, 
shows  what  can  happen. 

Think  this  over  the  next  time  you  are 
asked  to  support  agricultural  research  I 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
SHOULD  BE  REINSTATEX) 

<Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
1961.  President  Kennedy  requested  the 
PAA  to  conduct  a  scientific  review  of  the 
Nation's  air  trafBc  control  system.  The 
purpose  of  the  review  was  to  prepare  a 
long-range  plan  to  assure  safety  and  ef- 
ficient control  of  all  air  traffic  within  the 
United  States,  an  area  of  primary  re- 
sjponsibiiity  of  the  FAA.  A  report  was 
issued  soon  thereafter  setting  out  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  a  modem  air  trafBc 
control  system  for  the  FAA  to  develop 
and  implement  a  system  designed  to 
meet  the  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
needs  through  the  1970's. 

Now,  nearly  a  decade  later  and  already 
Into  the  1970's,  no  significant  element  of 
the  new  air  traffic  control  system  recom- 
mended in  that  report  is  either  in  oper- 
ation at  the  present  time  or  foreseeable 
In  the  next  several  years. 

The  seriousness  of  thLs  delay  is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
10  years,  the  growth  of  air  travel  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations.  In  fiscal  year 
1960.  some  2.135  commercial  aircraft 
generated  approximately  50  million  do- 
mestic revenue  passenger  enplanenients 
and  30  billion  domestic  revenue  passen- 
ger miles.  In  1970.  some  2.689  commercial 
aircraft  will  produce  157  million  do- 
mestic revenue  passenger  enplanements 
and  almost  100  billion  domestic  revenue 
passenger  miles. 

During  the  same  10-year  period,  pri- 
vate aircraft  have  virtually  doubled  in 
number  to  133.000  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  operations.  While  there  have 
been  Increases  in  the  capacity  of  the 
PAA's  air  traffic  control  system  during 
this  time,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  expanding  need.  For  example,  there 
has  been  no  significant  technical  im- 
provement in  the  equipment  available  to 
the  Nation's  air  controllers. 

As  the  I960's  drew  to  a  close,  the  Na- 
tion witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phenomenon — the  complete  saturation  of 
some  of  our  largest  airports  and  others 


fast  approachmg  similar  congestion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Nation  faces  a  continu- 
ing shortage  of  adequate  airport  capacity 
of  critical  proportions  throughout  the 
1970's. 

This  deficiency  will  continue  to  place 
an  even  greater  strain  on  the  Nation's 
already  overburdened  air  traffic  control 
system  as  aircraft  become  impacted  in 
terminal  areas.  Meanwhile,  an  inade- 
quate number  of  air  traffic  controllers  at 
tJie  Nation's  en  route  centers  and  at  the 
airports  with  surveillance  radar  and  con- 
trol towers  must  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  FAA's  failure  to  Increase  air 
traffic  control  capacity  coincident  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  requirement.  For 
example,  the  number  of  Journeymen 
controllers  has  increased  only  about  20 
percent  in  recent  years  while  the  air 
traffic  they  direct  increased  more  than 
100  percent  in  the  1960's. 

It  is  in  this  framework  that  the  cur- 
rent FAA-PATCO— Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers — dispute  evolved. 
With  near  misses  and  midair  collisions 
mounting  in  numbers  and  with  trader- 
staffed  controller  groups  working  long 
hours  with  obsolete  equipment  pressures 
on  the  air  traffic  control  system  Intensi- 
fied as  aircraft  congestion  thickened  over 
major  airports.  For  example,  a  near  mid- 
air collision  occurred  recently  at  the 
Tulsa  Hi  sector  of  the  Fort  Worth  cen- 
ter. It  should  be  noted  that  the  controller 
working  this  complex  sector  was  con- 
trolling between  10  and  12  aircraft  at  the 
time  of  the  near  miss,  and  in  addition, 
had  only  1  day  off  in  the  previous  17  days 
prior  to  the  near  midair  collision.  At  the 
time  of  the  incident,  it  Is  reported  that 
the  sector  was  imderstaffed.  Ten  hours  a 
day,  6-day  work  weeks  are  apparently 
common  In  this  pressure-filled,  highly 
technical,  and  extremely  critical  occu- 
pation. 

To  <:all  attention  to  their  personal 
plight — but  more  Important — to  publicly 
focus  upon  the  deplorably  unsafe  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  air  traffic  system,  an 
estimated  3.000  controllers  from  New 
York  to  Honolulu  reported  sick  during 
the  period  of  March  25  to  AprU  15.  1970. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  approxi- 
mately 60  air  traffic  controllers  have, 
without  due  process,  been  arbitrarily 
fired  from  their  career  lobs.  Reiwrtedly, 
the  number  of  firings  will  exceed  70 
when  the  FAA  has  completed  its  puni- 
tive action.  Some  were  allegedly  fired  for 
being  leaders  in  the  slck-out  while  oth- 
ers apparently  were  fired  for  making 
public  statements  about  deficiencies  in 
air  traffic  control  equipment  and  man- 
power which  in  the  eyes  of  the  FAA 
"undermined  public  confidence."  Appar- 
ently, the  FAA  operates  on  the  theory 
that  what  the  public  does  not  know, 
will  not  hurt  it. 

By  its  action,  the  FAA  has  deprived 
these  controllers  of  their  only  livelihood 
and  has  further  endangered  the  flying 
public  by  depriving  the  Nation's  badly 
overloaded  air  traffic  s.vstem  of  their  rare 
and  valuable  skills.  I  might  mention  that 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  who  recent- 
ly took  actions  similar  to  the  controllers, 
were  not  subjected  to  any  such  harsh 
treatment. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  take  a  position 
on  whether  the  PAA  or  PATCO  was 


right  or  wrong  in  the  sick-out  to  see  tliat 
the  PAA's  action  in  pimishing  some 
controllers  by  firings  and  still  others  by 
suspensions  can  only  aggravate  a  very 
serious  problem. 

The  FAA  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
being  thin-skinned  at  the  expense  of  the 
public's  safety.  The  time  has  come  for 
old  woimtls  to  be  healed  and  for  the  FAA 
and  PATCO  to  reconcile  their  differences 
with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  its  most  recent 
annual  report,  the  FAA  acknowledges 
that  it  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  safe  and  efficient  air  travel.  It  can 
take  a  step  in  this  direction  by  immedi- 
ate discontinuance  of  further  dismissals 
and  reinstatement  of  those  controllers 
already  fired,  along  with  a  restoration 
of  their  back  salary  and  any  other  bene- 
fits they  may  have  lost.  In  this  way  the 
existing  atmosphere  of  fear  and  hostil- 
ity would  be  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  the  country  would  again  derive  the 
benefits  of  its  most  precious  resource — 
the  labor  product  of  its  people:  in  this 
case,  the  peculiarly  talented  and  par- 
ticularly needed  skills  of  the  air  traffic 
controller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  act 
promptly  to  hear  and  pass  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  1234. 


OUR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

(Mr.  CEDERBERO  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
very  deep  concern  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  men  of  the  US.  Armed 
Forces  who  are  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
This  is  also  a  deep-felt  plea  for  public 
backing  and  support  for  all  efforts  being 
made  to  obtain  the  release  of  our  men.  To 
commit  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  our  outrage  as  a 
united  people  felt  in  Hanoi. 

It  is  a  cause  of  grave  concern  that  each 
time  a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces 
escapes  or  is  released  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese we  are  visited  with  tales  of  hor- 
ror about  the  treatment  of  men  who  were 
their  fellow  prisoners.  Over  1.500  Ameri- 
cans, captured  or  presumed  to  be  cap- 
tured in  Southeast  Asia,  are  held  under 
conditions  of  cruelty  not  duplicated  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

The  human  suffering  of  the  men  who 
are  being  held  captive  in  this  manner 
is  certainly  enough  of  a  cause  for  our 
indignation.  The  fact  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  is  not  followed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  National  Liberation 
Front  extends  ttiis  suffering  to  the  mem- 
liers  of  our  soldiers'  families  and  to  their 
friends.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  me  that  a  government  which 
professes  that  it  is  prosecuting  a  war 
"for  the  people"  would  so  blatantly  dis- 
regard the  call  for  the  recognition  of 
simple  human  needs. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  upon  our  ob- 
ligation to  alleviate  the  plight  of  these 
men. 

President  Nixon  proposed,  "that  all 
prisoners  ot  war,  without  exception  and 
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without  condition  be  released  now  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  of  their  choice."  This 
would  t>e  a  simple  act  ol  humanity. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  release  of 
men  so  that  they  may  be  returned  to  the 
batUefleld.  we  are  asking  for  recognition 
that  these  men  are  human  beings.  The 
other  side  has  our  absolute  guarantee  our 
men  will  not  return  to  war. 

We  are  asking  that  it  be  recognized 
that  they  have  right  to  medical  treat- 
ment for  their  injuries;  that  their  loved 
ones  liave  a  right  to  know  if  they  are 
alive;  that  they  have  a  right,  a  human 
right,  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
those  ihey  love.  ^      , 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  thousands  of 
people  who  are  members  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  our  men  who  are  being  de- 
tained in  North  Vietnam  my  smcerest 
sympathy  in  their  suffering  and  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support  for  any  iniUa- 
tives  which  can  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  honor  the 
re<iulremenLs  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
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ROCHESTER.  N.Y..  BOMBINGS 

I  Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
mommg.  my  home  city  of  Rochester. 
N  y  was  the  scene  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  reign  of  terror.  The  city 
suflered  five  bombings — including  the 
Federal  office  building,  the  Monroe 
County  office  building,  two  inner  city 
churches,  and  the  home  of  a  labor  leader. 
Fortunately,  no  senous  Injuries  were  re- 
ported. 

If  this  wave  of  explosions,  is  connected 
with  other  bombings  and  bomb  threats 
which  iiave  occurred  across  the  country, 
then  we  are  at  the  brink  of  a  national 
emergency  where  the  safety  and  peace 
of  mind  of  every  American  citizen  is 
threatened. 

Those  who  for  some  self-proclaimed 
reasons  have  set  themselves  above  the 
law  and  have  martyred  themselves  by 
engaging  in  these  acts  of  violence  are 
not  legitimate  reformers  or  even  revolu- 
tionaries. It  caimot  in  any  sense  be  said 
that  they  seek  any  changes  or  improve- 
ment in  our  society— rather,  they  are 
seeking  an  insane  br.nd  of  power  for 
them.selves — and  they  are  seeking  it  by 
instilling  fear  in  American  famUles 
through  random  destruction  of  life  and 
property. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shows  how  dangerously  close 
to  the  brmk  of  anarchy  our  Nation  has 
come.  In  the  past  18  months  there  have 
been  nearly  41.000  bombings,  bomb  at- 
tempts, or  threats. 

A  leading  U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smtth,  warned  us  earUer 
this  sear  that  if  Americans  are  forced  to 
choose  they  will  reluctantly  choose  re- 
pression over  anarchy — for  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  will  not  and  cannot  tol- 
erate a  situation  where  constant  fear 
and  destruction  becomes  a  way  of  life. 

Those  responsible  for  these  acts  must 
be  found  and  punished  without  resort  to 
oppressive  measures  outside  of  our  laws. 
Our  goal  must  not  be  to  pit  half  of  Amer- 


ica against  the  other  half  in  a  repres- 
sive fury. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  a  ma.ior  step  toward  sharpen- 
ing the  teeth  of  our  criminal  laws  to  meet 
this  threat.  We  enacted  S.  30  which  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  strengthening  of 
laws  governing  explosive  devices,  their 
use  and  distribution,  under  title  XI.  The 
Rochester  bombings  and  others  around 
the  Nation  make  it  imperative  that  States 
and  localities  enact  similar  laws  so  that 
terrorist  acts  coming  under  their  juris- 
diction can  be  properly  and  forcefully 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  seek  peace,  and  seek  govern- 
mental reforms  and  better  responses  by 
government  to  human  needs.  But  most 
of  these  concerned  citizens  are  staunchly 
opposed  to  both  violence  and  repression. 
In  my  view,  those  perpetrating  these 
bombings  are  trying  to  provoke  repres- 
sive acts,  and  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
where  reforms  and  improvements  cannot 
take  place.  They  must  not  succeed 

These  terrorists  must  be  weeded  out 
and  punished  under  our  constitutional 
laws  and  system  of  justice — so  that  we 
can  go  about  the  business  of  improving 
the  lives  and  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom — not 
of  fear  and  violence. 


It  Is  time,  therefore,  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
indemnification  legislation. 


INDEMNITY   FOR   POOD   MANUFAC- 
TURERS FOR  LOSSES  SUSTAINED 
THROUGH   USE   OF  CYCLAMATES 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 
October  18,  will  lie  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  a  year  ago  when  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  without 
warning  and  in  the  drama  of  a  called 
press  conference  banned  the  use  of  cycla- 
mates.  The  action  was  taken  because 
HEW  took  the  position  that  it  was  re- 
quired bv  law  to  invoke  the  Delaney 
clause  in  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  on  the  basis  that  animal  tests  by 
a  major  manufacturer  of  cyclamates  had 
produced  cancer  In  test  animals. 

Cyclamates  had  been  used  commer- 
cially since  1950.  They  were  put  on  the 
•generally  recognized  as  safe"  list,  the 
so-called  GRAS  list,  by  Food  and  Drug 
following  enactment  of  the  Food  Addi- 
tive Amendments  to  the  law:  they  were 
authorized  for  use  In  food  standards  for 
canned  fruits,  and  In  April  1969  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  further  ap- 
proved their  use  by  publishing  In  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  maximum 
total  daily  intake  levels.  With  this  accu- 
mulation of  assurances  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  safety  of 
cyclamates,  food  manufacturers  used 
cyclamates. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  leg- 
islation to  indemnify  food  manufacturers 
for  the  losses  they  have  sustained  Ls 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  bill,  H.B.  18485.  by  Mr.  Sbk  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  20  cosponsors. 
With  the  ban  on  cyclamates  becoming 
complete  on  September  1,  the  extent  of 
the  hadustry's  losses  can  be  ascertained. 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row or  Wednesday,  I  shall  put  an  ex- 
ten.sive  statement  in  the  Record  In  re- 
gard to  the  appropriation  bills  and 
spending  measures  otheiivlse.  Today,  I 
wish  to  present  a  brief  summary  as  to 
the  appropriation  bills,  including  the 
vetoed  independent  oflices-HUD  appro- 
priation bill. 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

The  House  has  now  passed  all  the  reg- 
ular atmual  bills.  In  House  actions 
we  have  made  net  reductions — and  I  am 
including  the  vetoed  independent  offices- 
HUD  bill — of  $2.5  billion  below  the 
budget  requests.  If  the  vetoed  bill  is  not 
considered,  then  we  are  about  S2.7  bil- 
lion below  Oie  budget  requests. 

IN  THE  SENATE 

In  the  Senate,  nine  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills.  Including  the  vetoed 
independent  oflices-HUD  bill,  have  been 
approved.  The  Senate  has  made  a  net 
Increase  of  $2.5  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests.  If  the  vetoed  bill 
Is  excluded,  the  Increase  above  the  budget 
would  be  about  $1.4  billion  on  the  other 
eight  bills. 

CLEARED   CONGRESS 

Eight  of  the  14  regular  appropriation 
bills  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  sent  to  the  President.  Taking  into 
account  these  bills,  there  is  a  net  increase 
above  the  budget  requesu  of  nearly  $800 
miUion.  Excluding  the  vetoed  independ- 
ent otBces-HUD  bill,  the  net  increase 
above  the  President's  budget  requests  in 
the  other  seven  bills  Is  $230  million. 

ESTIMATED  REDUCTION  IN  AFPROPmiATIONS 
BUDOFT    REQUESTS 

Some  of  the  larger  appropriation  bills 
have  not  yet  passsed  the  Senate,  and  a 
new  independent  oflices-HUD  bill  must 
be  acted  upon.  After  thoroughly  explor- 
ing the  possibilities,  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  Congress,  at  this  session  on 
the  appropriation  bills,  will  be  under  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  requests  in  the 
general  area  of  about  $1  billion. 


FRANCIS   BROWN  TO  STEP   DOWN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday's 
newspapers  carried  the  report  that 
Francis  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  for  the  last  20  years, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Mr.  Brown  should  not  be  permitted  to 
lay  down  his  editorial  burden  without  an 
expression  ol  appreciation  for  the  mag- 
nificent work  that  he  has  done  as  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  literary  editor  since  1949. 
In  that  period  he  made  the  Book  Review 
the  most  widely  distributed  literary  pub- 
lication In  the  coiintry,  but  he  gave  it  a 


cachet  of  integrity  and  good  judgment 
which  made  it  the  most  judicious  and  re- 
spected as  well. 

I  have  known  Francis  Brown  since  my 
days  as  an  imdegraduate  at  Dartmouth 
and  as  a  fellow  alumnus  I  have  followed 
his  career  with  pride  in  his  achievements. 
As  a  teacher  at  Dartmouth,  an  Editor  of 
Current  History  magazine  and  an  author, 
he  has  proven  his  ability  and  has  made 
a  noteworthy  record.  It  Is  in  his  long 
years  of  guidance  of  the  Book  Review, 
however,  that  he  has  done  his  most  sig- 
nificant work  and  his  imaginative,  broad 
and  understanding  editorship  has  been  a 
potent  force  in  preserving  some  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  literary  distinction  in 
these  times  of  artistic  and  cultural  revo- 
lution, 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  wish  to 
salute  the  retirement  of  a  man  of  this 
distinction,  as  I  do,  and  for  their  further 
Information  I  shall  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  news  story  concerning  Mr. 
Brown's  resignation  which  appeared  on 
October  9. 

Brown  Is  Leaving  Book  Review;  Leonard  To 
Take  Over  as  Editor 

Francis  Brown,  the  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  for  the  lust  two  decades, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterdRy  by  Arthur  Octis  Sulzber- 
ger, publisher  of  The  Times. 

He  win  be  succeeded  by  John  Leonard,  a 
dally  book  reviewer  for  The  Tlinea  and  for- 
merly an  editor  on  The  Book  Review. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  Is  66  years  old.  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sunday  department  of  "The  Times 
In  1936.  and  was  editor  of  the  Review  of  the 
h  Week  section. 

He  left  The  Times  in  1945  to  become  a  sen- 
^  lor  editor  of  Time  magazine,  but  returned 
^  four  yeare  later  to  head  The  Book  Review, 
which,  as  part  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
Times,  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  1.400,- 
000.  malting  li  the  most  widely  distributed 
literary  Journal  in  the  country. 

Before  joining  The  Times,  Mr.  Brown,  a 
1926  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  taught 
history  at  the  college  for  three  years.  Re 
earned  his  master's  degree  In  1927  and  his 
doctorate  In  1931,  both  from  Columbia  nnl> 
veraily. 

AOTBOR  or  3  BIOGRAPHIES 

He  began  his  career  In  Journalism  In  1930 
as  an  associate  editor  of  Current  History 
magazine,  then  published  by  The  Times.  He 
Is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books.  Including 
three  biographies.  "Joseph  Hawley.  Colonial 
Radical,"  published  In  1931;  "Edmund  Nlles 
Huyck:  The  Story  of  a  Lltieral."  1936.  and 
"Raymond  of  The  Times."  1951. 


A  PROGRAM  TO  ESTABLISH  BOT- 
TLED DRINKING  WATER  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  set  bottled 
drinking  water  health  standards. 

In  the  last  decade  the  bottled  drink- 
ing water  Industry  has  virtually  exploded 
in  activity.  Increasd  affluence  has  per- 
mitted many  more  citizens  to  purchase 
this  commodity.  More  importantly,  water 
pollution  scares  have  spurred  bottled 
water  sales.  Each  new  pollution  report 
brings  additional  customers  to  the  bot- 
tled water  companies.  People  who  are 
wary  of  the  quality  of  municipal  water 


supplies  or  unhappy  with  the  taste  of  the 
chlorine  used  by  mimicipalitles  to  kill 
bacteria  have  created  substantially  in- 
creased demand  for  privately  processed 
and  bottled  water. 

Industry  has  responded  to  this  demand. 
Many  supermarkets  now  stock  jugs  of 
water  for  their  customers.  In  southern 
California,  bottled  water  is  delivered 
each  day  in  the  same  fashion  as  milk  or 
orange  juice.  Vending  machines  have  be- 
come another  source  of  supply. 

Because  of  industry's  sudden  growth, 
detailed  statistics  on  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  bottled  drinking  water  have 
yet  to  be  compiled.  However,  available 
statistics  do  reflect  how  widespread  the 
industry  is  becoming.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  private  industry  estimates 
that  $100  million  worth  of  bottled  water 
will  be  sold  in  1970.  This  figure  is  up 
from  $60  million  in  1960  and  $63  million 
in  1964.  Los  Angeles,  the  biggest  user,  has 
an  estimated  minimum  of  500,000 
customers. 

In  light  of  this  substantial  growth.  It 
Is  surprising  to  note  that  no  specific  and 
uniform  Federal  standards  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  bottled  drinking 
water.  State  regulations  exist,  but  while 
some  States  have  stringent  standards, 
other  States  have  general  regulations 
only.  Some  areas  have  no  regulation  at 
all.  In  addition  most  States  have  no  reg- 
ular system  for  checking  the  health  qual- 
ity of  bottled  drinking  water  products. 

In  most  instances,  private  industry 
has  proved  responsible  in  maintalnlns  at 
least  minimum  health  standards  in  its 
products.  However,  with  no  specific,  uni- 
form guidelines,  industry  will  not  be  cer- 
tain of  Its  responsibilities,  and  consumers 
will  have  doubts  about  the  adequacy  of 
their  protection.  Only  last  month,  for 
Instance,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  requested  producers  of  a 
particular  brand  of  txjttled  water  to  re- 
move all  containers  from  store  shelves 
pending  further  bacteriological  studies. 
This  followed  an  earUer  report  from 
Vermont  health  omclals  that  an  exces- 
sive bacteria  count  had  been  found  In 
one  sample  of  the  water  which  Is  pack- 
aged by  these  prt)ducers  In  plastic-lined 
containers. 

This  uncertainty  must  be  eliminated. 
Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  security 
of  knowing  that  the  bottled  water  which 
they  purchase  Is  absolutely  safe  for 
drinking.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
legislation  to  insure  that  security.  This 
bill  will  empower  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  health  and  safety 
standards  for  bottled  drinking  water  II 
ofter  scientific  Investigation  he  deter- 
mines that  such  standards  are  neces- 
sary. These  standards  will  cover  spring 
water,  distilled,  and  fluorinated  water,  or 
any  other  bottled  water  product  which 
the  Secretary  finds  in  need  of  regulation. 
It  will  then  be  illegal  for  any  producer 
or  distributor  of  bottled  drinking  water 
to  transport  In  Interstate  commerce 
those  bottled  water  products  which  fail 
to  meet  these  minimum  standards.  TTiose 
producers  or  distributors  who  violate  the 
statute  are  subject  to  a  restraining  order 
and  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

This  legislation  will  provide  uniform 
standards  for  bottled  water  and  insure 


the  safety  of  the  growing  number  of  con- 
sumers of  this  product.  Thus  far,  bottlers 
have  created  substantial  businesses  only 
in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida.  How- 
ever, the  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
we  must  provide  adequate  regulation 
now.  The  safety  and  health  of  iMttled 
water  drinkers  must  not  be  left  to 
chance. 


PERMITTING  FBI  AGENTS  TO 
INVESTIGATE  BOMBINGS 

'Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hous* 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15,  In  a  statement  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  antibombing  bill 
submitted  to  Congress  in  March  would 
repeal  a  vitally  Important  1960  law  giv- 
ing the  FBI  authority  to  investigate  the 
bombing  of  churches,  residences,  and 
other  buildings. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  contains 
a  provision  that  the  intent  to  use.  or  the 
use  of,  explosives  automatically  creates 
a  presumption  that  the  explosives  were 
transiwrted  in  interstate  commerce  and 
that  is  an  extremely  important  provision 
because  It  gives  investigative  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  FBI  when  bombings  occur 
and  allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  its  resources  and  expertise  in  assist- 
ing State  and  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials while  the  trail  Is  still  hot. 

The  administration  later  partially 
modified  its  bill  and,  as  passed  by  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  7 
the  proposal  would  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  use  explosives  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy a  building  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  building  owned 
or  leased  by  an  organization  or  Institu- 
tion receiving  Federal  assistance  or  a 
building  used  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
in  any  activity  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce but  excludes  residences,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  At  the  same  time, 
the  administration  actively  supported  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  1960  law  giving  the 
FBI  authority  to  investigate  bombings 
of  all  types  of  buildings  and,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  administration's  efforts, 
an  amendment  to  retain  this  1960  provi- 
sion was  defeated. 

In  short,  when  the  administration- 
supported  bill  becomes  law,  the  FBI  will 
no  longer  have  any  authority  to  Investi- 
gate bombings  of  churches  and  resi- 
dences. 

Until  this  weekend,  the  culminlstration 
has  not  been  exercising  the  authority  it 
now  has  under  the  1960  law  for  the  FBI 
to  actively  investigate  bombings.  In- 
stead, the  administration  has  been  urg- 
ing increased  penalties  for  bombing  of 
certain  buildings  and  has  all  but  Ignored 
the  need  for  apprehension.  Obviously, 
increased  penalties  are  only  of  use  when 
those  responsible  for  terrorist  bombings 
are  first  arrested. 

Over  the  weekend.  President  Nixon 
authorized  the  FBI  to  begin  investigat- 
ing bombings  and  thus  acknowledged 
they  had  the  authority.  This  morning, 
according  to  press  reports  two  churches 
and  one  residence  were  Iwmbed  in  Roch- 
ester,   N,Y.    Since    the    administration 
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opposed  the  amendment  to  retain  tlie 
Bulhority  to  investigate  certain  classes 
of  buildings,  and  since  the  new  law 
therefore  repeals  part  of  the  Investiga- 
tive authority  In  the  1960  law,  the  FBI 
will  be  without  the  authority  to  help  ap- 
prehend terrorists  who  bomb  both 
churches  and  residences  when  the  ad- 
ministration-sponsored bill  becomes  law. 
If  the  FBI  Is  without  authority  to  In- 
vestigate bombings  of  churches  and  resi- 
dences, there  will  be  a  serious  loophole 
In  the  Federal  antibombing  laws,  I 
therefore  call  upon  the  administration  to 
immediately  stop  opposing  retention  of 
this  \1tally  important  provision  of  the 
1960  law  so  that  the  FBI  will  be  able  to 
investigate  all  t>-pes  of  terrorist  bomb- 
ings and  thus  at  least  help  local  authori- 
ties solve  such  crimes. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CHANGES  IN  EN- 
ROIXXfENT  OP  THE  BILL,  Hit. 
17654,  LEGISLATIVE  REFORM  BILL 
Mr,  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
Concurrent  Resolution  778  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  aerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

B  Con.  Bm  778 
ResolrfA  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
\the  Senate  coneumngi.  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  tplU  (H.R  176541  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
authorized  and  directed — 

^i)  In  paragraph  16MC)  of  Rule  XJCV  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended  by  secUon  13a(d)  of 
ihe  bin,  to  strike  out  "subparagraph  (o>" 
each  place  It  appears  and  insert  •subpara- 
graph fbl";  and 

(21  in  section  601111  of  the  bill,  to  Insert 
".  and  section  lOSie)  and  (tl  of  the  LegUla- 
tlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as 
amended  by  section  305  of  this  Act"  after 
"section  331  of  this  Act"  rather  than  after 
•title  IV.  of  this  Act'  as  directed  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  52. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House.  If 
these  are  purely  technical  and  conlorm- 
ing  amendments? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  concurrent  resolution  purports  to  do. 
There  were  certain  technical  mistakes 
made  in  the  other  body,  numbering  and 
paragraphing  and  so  forth.  This  con- 
current resolution  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  technical 
mistakes 

The  concurrent  resolution  corrects 
clerical  errors. 

First,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  para- 
graph 6ici  of  paragraph  1  of  Senate 
rule  XXV.  as  amended  by  the  bill,  con- 
tains references  to  subparagraph  i  a  >  but 
should  refer  to  subparagraph  ibi.  The 
first  change  made  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  corrects  this  error.  See  page 
63,  line  24.  and  page  64,  line  2,  of  the 


print  of  the  bill  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered,  dated  October  9,  1970, 
The  Senate,  by  Senate  amendments 
numbered  52  and  53,  intended  that  the 
amendments  made  by  section  305  of  the 
bill— relating  to  compensation  of  staffs 
of  Senate  standing  committees— take 
effect  January  1,  1971.  The  second 
change  made  by  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion corrects  a  clerical  error  so  as  to 
carry  out  this  Intent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  understand  there  would  be 
no  substantive  change  In  implication  or 
direction  of  the  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress bill  by  making  these  technical  cor- 
rections: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLMER.  There  is  none. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  by  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  BEACHES  OF  PRESQUE  ISLE 

I  Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
recently.  Rear  Adm.  Denys  W.  Knoll. 
OS.  Naw.  retired,  of  Erie.  Pa.,  wrote  a 
very  tine  'arUcle  entitled.  "Nature  Has 
Been  Kind  to  the  Beaches  of  Presque 
Isle," 

Presque  Isle,  at  Erie,  is  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes'  finest  recreational  areas.  At 
a  lime  when  there  Is  much  discussion 
about  the  pollution  of  lAke  Erie,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  to  know 
that  our  beautiful  Presque  Isle  is  still 
ideally  suited  for  recreational  bathing 
and  other  water  sports,  I  believe  Admiral 
KnoU  has  explained  why  this  is  so  In  his 
excellent  article.  I  Include  in  the  Recoud 
excerpte  from  his  article,  knowing  It  wUl 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagiies. 
N»Ttj«l  His  BrEN  Kino  to  thi  Buchis  or 
PBKSQtTE  Isle 
The  Great  Lake  region  haa  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  greatness  of  the  XTnlted 
States,  and  poaaefises  great  potential  for  the 
future  Industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
the  nation  About  lOOO  AD.  11  waa  probably 
explored  by  the  Vikings  and  called 


Wtne- 
land  the  Good"  suijaequent  to  their  dla- 
coverlw  In  Greenland  and  Iceland.  In  1959 
It  finally  became  part  of  the  world  ocean 
trade  routes,  with  the  opening  of  Uie  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway;  a  water  highway  to  95.000 
square  miles  of  fresh  water  surrounded  by 
llie  worWs  greatest  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural domain. 

This  water  highway  posaa  challenges  to  a 
Viking  oar-propelled  "•long^*  boat  or  a  modem 
merchant  ship:  a  passage  through  the  Saint 
Lawrence   nver   and   the   Great  Lakes  from 

Montteal  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  Is 
a  surface  distance  of  1340  miles  and  Involves 

a  gradual  vertical  lift  of  683  feet  above  sea 

level.  .  .  . 
The  Niagara  escarpment  poaes  the  major 

hazard  and  requires  a  lift  of  336  feet:   the 

Welland    Canal    consisting    of    eight    locks 

completed  In   1933  performa  this  lift  In  a 

distance  of  27  mllea. .  . . 


laavlng  the  Welland  Canal  at  Port  Col- 
borne.  Ontario,  a  ship  proceeds  across  Lake 
Erie,  up  the  Detroit  River,  through  Lake  St, 
Clair,  Into  Lake  Huron,  northbound  via  the 
St  Mary^s  River  to  the  Sault  Sle.  Mane  ithe 
Sool  where  a  flnal  lock  lifts  the  ship  21  feel 
to  the  Lake  Superior  Level. 

The  discovery  of  Iron  ore  In  1844  at  Mar- 
quette. Michigan,  signalled  the  opening  of 
the  Upper  Lakes.  .  .  .  The  Lake  Superior  Iron 
ore  ranges  In  Mlnnesou  and  Mlchlean  to- 
day have  limitless  supplies  of  raw  material 
for  the  producUon  of  Iron  ore  pellets  from 
taconlte  and  Jasper  tor  the  steel  mUls  In  the 
Great  t^kes  area    .    .    . 

More  than  210.000,000  short  tons  of  Iron 
ore,  coal,  limestone,  and  grain  are  annually 
transported  as  bulk  cargo  on  the  Lakes.  .  . 
Pennsylvania  as  a  state  Is  unique  with  a 
large  salt-water  port  at  Philadelphia:  an  In- 
land waterway  port  at  Pltuburgh  with  direct 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  a  lake  port  at 
Erie.  ...  ^       ^ 

Lake  Superior,  the  deepest  lake,  has  depths 
exceeding  1100  feet:  L*ke  Michigan  720  feet; 
Lake  Huron  600  feet,  and  Lake  Ontario  700 
feet  The  ixjttom  surface  of  each  lake,  except 
Lake  Erie,  Is  weU  below  sea  level  imean  sur- 
face of  the  oceansi,  ,  ,  ,  like  Erie  U  very 
shallow  and  of  less  volume  and  thus  more 
stisceptible  to  pollution.  Lake  Superior,  a 
deep  large  lake  with  little  pollution,  has  » 
mean  surface  temperature  of  40  P  In  sum- 
mer while  Lake  Erie  has  an  average  surface 
temperature  of  72  F  during  the  summer 
months,  .  .  . 

The  City  of  Erie  Is  situated  on  the  deeper 
basin  of  like  Erie,  and  the  shoal  extending 
from  the  Canadian  shore  west  of  Long  Point 
deflecu  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  shal- 
low wejt  basin  to  the  deeper  east  basin.  .  . 
The  shallow  west  t»sln  of  Lake  Erie  accounts 
for  the  volume  ol  Bah  harvests  of  Lake  Erie 
twlng  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  Great  Lakes 
combined.  The  western  part  of  the  lake  Ls  a 
natural  nutrient  trap,  a  relatively  shallow 
shell  that  over  the  years  haa  received  a  large 
amount  of  natural  organic  material  tratu- 
ported  by  rivers  from  the  surrounding 
terrain. 

The  rivers  are  the  natural  transport  sys- 
tetns  for  sediment  and  organic  matter  washed 
downhill  bv  the  rains  that  fall  upon  the 
land.  Nature  la  slowly  OlUng  up  the  shallow 
western  end  o!  Lake  Erie,  ultimately  It  can 
become  a  delta  and  a  shallow  mai^.  ...  In 
order  that  fish  harvests  may  continue,  the 
present  programs  to  eliminate  pollution  from 
rivers  and  lakes  mu»t  be  actively  pur- 
sued. .  .  . 

The  beaches  at  Presque  Isle  State  Park  are 
continually  checked  during  the  summer 
months  to  Insure  that  the  waters  are  sale 
for  bathing  and  recreation.  There  has  been 
some  skepticism;  and  doubu  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  tjeaches  near  Erie  are  actu- 
ally safe  for  bathing,  when  the  beaches  near 
Cleveland  and  In  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  are  no  longer  safe  due  to  pollution. 

The  City  of  Erie,  Cleveland.  Toledo  and 
other  cities  are.  of  course,  on  the  shore  of  the 
same  lake;  however.  Erie  Is  on  the  shores  of 
the  deeper  eastern  basin  and  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  are  on  the  shores  of  the  shallower, 
more  polluted  western  t>asln.  In  addition  to 
t>elng  favorably  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
eastern  Erie  basin,  the  currents  that  move 
from  the  western  basin  to  the  eastern  basin 
are  also  advantageous  to  the  shores  of  Pres- 
que Isle  State  Park.  .  .  . 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  Erie— The  Oem 
City  of  the  lAkes.  It  has  provided  us  with  the 
Bnest  natural  harbor  on  the  Lakes.  The 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  has  some  of  the 
flnest  baaches  on  the  lakes  with  clean  water 
and  Idoal  temperatures  In  summer  for  any 
type  of  water  recreation.  As  the  present  pro- 
grams to  reduce  man-made  pollution  are  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  the  conditions  at  Erie  will 
continue  and  improve,  and  Lake  Erie  will 
continue  to  provide  a  fish  harvest  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  lakes  combined. 


Erie  has  been.  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  Ideal  place  to  seek  summer  recreation,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  lake  port  It  Is  a  signi- 
ficant part  of  the  nation's  economy  on  our 
"Fourth  Sea  Coast", 


INDEMNIFICATION  OF  FOOD 
PROCESSORS 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr,  Michel)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes, 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  pending 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
a  bill.  H,R,  18485.  by  Congressman  SisK 
with  bipartisan  support  of  20  cosponsors 
to  indemnify  food  processors  and  their 
suppliers  for  losses — not  profits — sus- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
last  October  18  In  banning  the  sale  of 
products  containing  cyclamates.  Now 
that  these  losses  can  be  established  and 
verified.  I  believe  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee should  give  this  legislation  Immediate 
consideration. 

Cyclamates  were  banned  by  FDA  solely 
because  of  the  Delaney  clause  in  the  law 
which  provides  that  a  food  additive  may 
not  be  used  if  it  has  been  shown  to 
cause  cancer  in  man  or  animal.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  use  of  cycla- 
mates in  the  past  20  years  has  caused 
cancer  in  man.  Only  massive  doses  in  test 
rats  have  produced  cancer.  In  fact,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  had  given 
the  industry  assurance  of  the  safety  of 
cyclomates  by  authorizing  their  use  In 
food  standards  and  as  recently  as  April 
1,  1969,  a  cyclamate  food  additive  regula- 
tion was  propased  by  FDA  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  canning  industry  had  just  com- 
pleted the  annual  seasonal  pack  of  fruits 
and  on  October  18  a  year  ago  had  in  In- 
ventory of  about  15  million  cases  valued 
at  over  $67  million,  produced  by  53  com- 
panies in  18  States.  Although  the  indus- 
try was  allowed  to  continue  to  sell  its 
products  until  September  1  of  this  year, 
the  cyclamate  publicity  resulted  in  very 
substantial  curtailment  of  consumer  pur- 
chases, A  survey  of  the  industry  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  indicates 
their  total  losses  to  be  about  $34,238,433, 
This  Includes  the  estimated  cost  of  de- 
stroying the  inventory  of  about  6.000.000 
cases  of  perfectly  good,  nutritious  carmed 
fruits  on  hand  as  of  September  1.  This 
loss  figure  is  a  substantial  blow  to  many 
small  companies  as  well  as  to  a  number 
of  major  producers  of  canned  foods.  It 
can  very  fairly  be  labeled  as  a  financial 
disaster  for  some  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  canners.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  losses  of  local  bottlers  in 
all  States  totaling  1.200  to  1.500  com- 
panies are  about  $35  million.  From  other 
reliable  Industry  sources  it  is  estimated 
that  the  losses  of  other  manufacturers  of 
dietetic  and  low-calorie  products  are 
under  $47  million.  Thus  the  total  losses 
to  food  companies  as  a  result  of  the  cyc- 
lamate ban  are  less  than  $120  million. 

Under  the  Sisk  bill  these  losses  would 
be  compensated  in  full  by  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  about  $80  mil- 
lion since  the  amount  of  recovery — 
$120.000.000 — would  be  subject  to  stand- 
ard rates  of  tax. 


There  has  been  some  opposition  ex- 
pressed that  to  grant  indemnification  for 
cyclamate  losses  would  create  a  precedent 
and  establish  future  liabilities  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  There  are  two  answers 
to  this:  First,  equity  dictates  tliat  where 
the  Federal  Government  without  warn- 
ing determines  It  necessary  to  protect  the 
general  public  by  taking  an  action  such 
as  that  taken  on  October  18.  1969,  the 
burden  should  be  assumed  by  the  general 
public  and  not  solely  by  the  financially 
affected  individual  companies  and  farm- 
ers: and,  second,  precedent  for  indem- 
niflcation  has  been  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  indem- 
nification of  cranberry  growers,  poultry 
producers,  by  maintaining  a  continuing 
milk  indemnification  program,  and  in  the 
action  of  Congress  when  we  approve  the 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill  and 
provide  mdemniflcatlon  of  bee  owners  for 
losses  occasioned  by  insecticides. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
HELP  DISABLED  VETERANS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.; 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
assure  employment  opportimity  for  the 
disabled  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

It  also  strengthens  our  efforts  In  be- 
half of  the  older  veterans  of  Korea  and 
World  War  n  who  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  emplosment  because 
of  the  compounding  of  age  with 
disability. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  second 
injury  legislation.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  second  injury  law  as  called  for 
in  my  bill  is  employment  opportunity 
for  the  handicapped.  Because  a  handi- 
capped person  should  receive  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  identical  to  bene- 
fits received  by  other  injured  workers, 
my  bill  provides  reimbursement  to  the 
employer  when  a  preexisting  Impairment 
is  a  factor  in  the  occurrence  of  a  sub- 
sequent injury  or  in  causing  substantially 
greater  disability. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  employment 
of  handicapped  persons  is  in  the  public 
Interest.  However,  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  veteran  and  his  family  is 
much  greater  as  many  have  found  that 
securing  employment  is  a  most  difficult 
problem. 

Veterans  with  impairments  will  often 
do  more  work  than  will  other  workers 
without  handicaps  doing  the  same  job. 
Statistics  relative  to  injuries  show  that 
employees  who  are  handicapped  sustain 
fewer  on-the-job  injuries  that  employees 
without  preexisting  handicaps.  They 
know  the  value  of  a  sound  body  and  con- 
sequently are  not  inclined  to  carelessly 
cause  more  trouble. 

A  Job  applicant  who  is  a  veteran  should 
be  Judged  by  consideration  of  his  ability 
to  perform  productive  work  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  his  disability.  Many  em- 
ployers have  in  recent  years  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous 
Jobs  that  can  be  performed  equally  well 
by  properly  placed  handicapped  workers 
as  by  employees  without  a  handicap. 


The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
break  down  hindrances  and  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  employment  of  paniallv 
disabled  persons  honorably  discharged 
from  our  Armed  Forces  following  service 
in  war  by  making  an  equitable  adjust- 
raeni  of  the  liability  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  which  an  em- 
ployer must  assume  in  hiring  disabled 
veterans. 

Every  disabled — or  handicapped — vet- 
eran should  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
his  rightful  place  in  business  and  indus- 
tr>'.  And  no  insensible  barrier  to  this  goal 
should  be  tolerated. 

It  should  be  pomted  out  that  all  but 
four  States  have  some  form  of  second 
injury  fund  legislation:  however.  30 
States  limit  the  coverage  to  loss,  or  loss 
of  use,  of  a  member  of  the  body.  Only 
16  laws  provide  for  broad  coverage  of 
prior  disabiUties. 

The  Disabled  Veterans  Employment 
Act  which  I  am  introducing  authorizes 
payments  to  the  States  for  amounts  ex- 
pended for  veterans  by  a  State's  special 
or  subsequent  injury  fimd  or  equivalent 
arrangement. 

Under  the  language  of  my  bill  If  a 
veteran  incurs  personal  injury  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment and  suffers  disability  that  is  sub- 
stantially greater,  because  of  a  preexist- 
ing physical  impairment  than  that  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  personal 
injury  alone^  his  employer  shall  pay  all 
compensation  provided  under  the  State's 
workmen's  compensation  law. 

However,  the  employer  shall  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  State's  special  or  second 
injury  fund  or  equivalent  arrangement 
for  all  compensation  paid  in  excess  of 
26  weeks  of  monetary  benefits  and  $1,000 
in  medical  expenses. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  this  legislation  will 
do.  It  is  designed  to  benefit  a  handi- 
capped veteran  by  giving  him  a  better 
opportimity  to  secure  or  retain  employ- 
ment and  to  benefit  the  employer  by  re- 
lieving him  of  increased  costs  of  a  sub- 
sequent injury  if  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  -include  the  entire  text 
of  this  legislation  in  the  Recokd  at  this 
point: 

HJl.  — 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae 
of  Representattt^et  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  ConQrets  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disabled  Veterans 
Employment  Act." 

riNDINOS  AND  DECtAXA^nON  OF  PTTXPOSl 

Sec.  3.  (ai(l>  The  Congress  finds  that 
veterans  of  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  when  disabled  as  a  restilt  of  such 
service  In  war  encounter  serious  difficulty  In 
securing  employment; 

(2)  Every  veteran  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  maintain  his  Inde- 
pendence and  self-respect  through  aelf-sup- 
port  even  alter  be  has  been  disabled  as  a 
result  of  such  active  eeirlce. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  break  down  hindrances  and 
remove  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  par- 
tially disabled  persons  honorably  discharged 
from  our  Armed  Forces  following  service  In 
war  by  making  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  liability  under  the  workmen^s  com- 
pensation laws  which  an  employer  must  as- 
sume in  hiring  disabled  veterans. 
oeriNiTiOKa 

Sec.  3. (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
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tl)  "Physical  Impairment"  meftns  any 
aervlcf-conntcted  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion caused  by  Injury  or  disease  to  a  veteran, 
which  IS  of  such  seriousness  as  to  constitute 
a  hindrance  or  ottstacle  to  obtaining  em- 
ployment or  to  obtaining  reemployment 
if  the  veterttn  shall  become  unemployed. 

If  a  veteran  has  any  of  the  following 
conditions,  there  shall  l>e  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  the  condition  Is  a  permanent 
pbvsic:il  impairment. 

(1)  Epilepsy 

t2t  Diabetes 

(31  Cardiac  dl5ea««% 

i4i  Arthritis 

(51  Amputated  foot.  leg.  arm  or  hand 

(61  Loss  of  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes  or 
a  partlol  loss  of  imcorrected  vision  of  more 
thmi  75  per  cent  bilaterally 

(7)  Residual  dlsabiucy  from  poUomyellUs 

(8)  Cerebral  palsy. 
(91  Multiple  sclerofila 
( 101  ParltlDson's  disease 
I  111  Cerebral  vascular  accident 
1 12)  Tuberculoela 

(13)  Silicosis 

(14)  Psychoneurotic  disability  following 
treatment  in  a  recognized  medical  or  mental 
Institution 

(15)  Haemophilia 
1 1«)  Chronic  osteomyelitis 
(17)  Ankylosis  of  Joints 
(18>  Hypennsulism 
(19)  Muscular  dystrophies 
(2(3)  Arteriosclerosis 
(21)  Thrombophlebitis 
( 221  Varicose  veins 
(23)  Heavy  metal  poisoning 
(241  Ionizing  radiation  injury 
(251  Compressed  air  sequelae 
(28)  Ruptured  Intervertebral  disk 
(2)   "Secretary"    means    the    Seiret»ry   of 

Labor. 

(31  "Personal  Injury"  means  Injury  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  and 
includes  personal  injury  caused  by  occupa- 
tional disease. 

( 4 )  "Employer"  Includes  Insurer. 

(5)  "Veteran"  means  a  person  who  served 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service, 
during  any  of  the  following  periods  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

(A)  "World  War  n"— the  period  beginning 
on  December  7.  1941.  and  endmg  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 1948: 

(B)  "Korean  conflict"— the  period  begin- 
ning on  June  37,  1950.  and  ending  on  Janu- 
ary 3M955: 

(CI  "Vietnam  era"— the  period  beginning 
on  August  5  1984.  and  ending  on  such  date 
as  shall  thereafter  be  determined  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

(6)  THe  terms  "United  States"  (when 
used  in  a  geographic  sense)  and  "State"  in- 
cludes the  several  States,  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  territories  and  possessions,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


PAVMXNTS    TO    THE    STATTS 

Sec.  4.  (a  I  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  States  for  amounts 
expended  for  veterans  by  a  sute's  special  or 
subsequent  Injury  fund  or  equivalent  ar- 
rangement as  set  forth  In  subsection  lb)  of 
this  section  In  accordance  with  a  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section  to  any  State 
with  an  approved  .special  or  subsequent  In- 
Jury  fund  or  equivalent  arrangement  to  en- 
courage the  employment  or  reemployment  of 
di-sabled  veterans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
or  any  modlficallon  thereof,  submitted  under 
this  section  by  a  State,  through  Its  olBclal 
workmens  compensation  agency,  which  In- 
cludes provisions  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  following  in  ita  workmen  s  compensauon 
law: 

(1)  If  a  veteran  Incurs  personal  Injury 
arlsmg  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment and  mBtn  dlsabult;  that  U  sub- 


stantially greater,  because  of  a  pre-exUting 
physical  impairment,  as  defined  in  Sec.  3(a) 
of  this  Act.  than  that  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  personal  Injury  alone,  his 
employer  shall  pay  all  compensation  provided 
under  the  State's  workmens  compensation 
law.  but  the  employer  shall  be  reimbursed 
froin  the  States  special  or  second  Injury 
fund  or  equivalent  arrangement  for  all 
compensation  paid  In  excess  of  26  weeks 
of  monetary  beneflu  and  H.OOO  In  medical 
expenses; 

(2)  If  the  employee's  personal  Injury  shall 
result  in  disability  or  death,  and  it  the  in- 
jury, death,  or  disabiuty  would  not  have 
occurred  except  for  the  pre-existing  physical 
Impairment,  the  employer  shall  pay  all  com- 
pensation provided  under  the  State's  work- 
men's compensation  law  hut  shall  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  States  special  or  second  In- 
Jury  fund  or  equivalent  arrangement  for  all 
such  compensation, 

(3)  If  an  employee  of  the  employer  Is 
injured  or  killed  by  reason  of  any  physical 
activity  of  a  fellow  employee  who  Is  a  vet- 
eran and  it  Is  determined  that  such  activity 
13  traceable  solely  and  directly  to  a  physical 
or  mental  condition  resulting  from  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  fellow  employee  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  entire 
amount  of  compensation  that  may  be  found 
payable  to  the  injured  employee  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  State's  special  or  second  Injury  fund 
or  equivalent  arrangement. 

(c)  To  be  approved,  the  plan  must — 

(1)  designate  the  State  workmens  com- 
pensation agency  as  the  sole  agency  respon- 
sible for  filing  claims  against  the  Fund  es- 
tablished m  Sec  5  of  this  Act.  for  adminis- 
tering the  dlabiu-sement  of  funds  under  this 
Act.  for  administering  the  disbursement  of 
funds  under  this  Act  throughout  the  State, 
and  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  such 
agency  will  have  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
mg  of  funds  made  to  the  States  under  this 
Act: 

(31  provide  that  the  designated  agency 
win  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require; 

(4)  meet  additional  conditions  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  furtherance  of. 
and  consistent  with,  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  flnally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing. 

(ei  Any  State  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of 
the  secretary  under  this  section  may  file 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
decision  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
AppeaU  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  peti- 
tion praying  that  such  action  be  modified  or 
set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  court  shall 
hear  such  appeal  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
incorporating  his  findings  of  fact  therein.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  tbe 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  com- 
cluslve.  Tbt  court  may  alBrm,  vacate,  or 
remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  further  action  as  It  dlrecu, 

(ti  The  Secretary  ahall  cooperate  with 
such  State  In  carrying  out  the  plan  or  modi- 
ficatlon  thereof 


(1 )  to  make  such  payments  as  may.  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expensea 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)   CredlW  to  Fund. 

The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with— 

( 1 )  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  Fund; 

(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  Fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  Fund  in  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(3)  recelpU  from  any  other  source  whlcn 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  tbe 
Fund; 

icl  Investment  in  obllgatlooa  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  United  States. 

If,  after  any  amounts  which  may  nave 
been  advanced  to  the  Fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced  (Including  Inter- 
est thereon  1,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  moneys  of  the  Fund  are  In  excess  of 
current  needs,  he  may  request  the  Invest- 
ment of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  advisable 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obliga- 
tions issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)   Annual  budget. 

An  annual  business-type  budget  for  the 
Fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescrlljed  by  law. 

RECOBDS.    ANNUAl.    STATESSENT.    AND    AUDrta 

SEC  6  (a)  Any  Stale  agency  acquiring 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary with  such  summaries  and  analyses  of 
information  In  its  records  as  may  lie  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary,  shall,  by  rules 
and  regulations,  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  Investigation,  audit, 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documenta; 
papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
costs  of  any  program  undertaken  for,  or 
services  rendered  to,  the  Secretary  Such 
audlu  shall  be  conducted  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
authorities  and  through  the  tise  of  tbelr 
examining  facilities. 
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rtjND  roa  cncoubacinc  the  EMPLOTUirrr  of 
DisAaLCO  vrrEiUiNa 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Establishment. 

To  carry  out  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der this  Act,  the  SecreWry  U  authorized  to 
establish  a  Fund  for  Encouraging  the  Em- 
plovment  of  Disabled  Veterans  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Fund  "  l  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitations — 


TAxA-norr 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Fund  Including  Its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  Bute,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof. 

GEMEBAL    PBOViSlOKS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  Act  including  the  general  method  by 
which  claims  shall  be  submitted  and  paid. 
(bl  All  claims  for  payment  under  this  Act 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  State  agency  In 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  estabUshed  by  the  Secretary. 

{c){l)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  this  Act.  or  upon  refusal  of  the  SUta 
agency  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  such  official  may  Institute 
an  action  against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  m  which  a  major  portion  (In  terms 
of  value)  of  the  claim  arose. 

(2)  Any  such  action  must  be  begun  within 
one  year  after  the  date  upon  which  the  State 
agency  received  written  notice  of  disoUow- 
ance  of  the  claim,  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  United  States  dla- 
trlct  courts  to  hear  and  determine  such  ac- 
tions without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. 

cooaniNATioN  wrrH  othes  psoorams 
Sec.  9.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall   consult   with   other  departmenta 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  State  and  local  agencies  having  respon- 
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slbiutles  for  veterans  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  programs  of  such  agencies  and  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  Act  are  mutually 
consistent. 

ANNUAL    aCPORT   TO   THE    PSESlDENT 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  re- 
port of  operations  under  this  chapter  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress. 

SPECIAl.   STUDIES 

Sec.  11.  Studies  and  investigations. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
studies  and  Invesllgatloiu  utilizing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  existing  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
special  or  second  Injury  funds  or  equivalent 
arrangement  and  may  enter  into  any  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangcmenu  to  carry  out  such  authority. 

On  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions, and  such  other  Information  as  he 
deems  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  the 
adoption  of  adequate  State  measures  which, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  will  en- 
courage the  employment  of  disabled  veterans. 

SEC.  12  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 8 for  fiscal  year  —  8 annually 

In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  the  Fund 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


NUCLEAR  POWER:  POLLUTION- 
FREE  SOURCE  OF  ENERGY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHiiNi  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
new  nuclear  generating  plants  proliferat- 
ing throughout  the  country,  many  areas 
are  being  confronted  with  vexing  ques- 
tions of  citizen  safety  and  environmen- 
tal protection. 

It  is  vital  to  assure,  exactly,  that  pro- 
posed nuclear  generating  plants  are  safe 
and  substantially  pollution  free.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  that  consci- 
entious citizens  and  officials  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  subject  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
from  being  turned  Into  a  political 
football. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  concern  for 
the  environment — and  I  am — we  must 
recognize  that  electricity  is  a  clean  source 
of  energy,  and  that  nuclear  power  is  po- 
tentially a  relatively  pollution-free 
source  of  electricity. 

Fossil  fuels  are  a  leading  polluter  and 
fossil  fuel  powerplants  that  daily  belch 
tons  of  smoke  into  the  atmosphere  have 
been  cited  as  the  major  source  of  indus- 
trial air  pollution  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Nuclear  powerplants  are  a 
practical  alternative  provided  they  are 
safe  and  do  not  affect  the  environment 
adversely  in  terms  of  radiation,  water 
usage,  radiation  water  pollution,  thermal 
water  pollution,  and  effects  on  atmos- 
phere conditions. 

The  proposal  of  the  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  build  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  in  Limerick  Township  In  my  con- 
gressional district  has  raised  many  of 
these  questions.  From  the  time  of  the 
atmouncement  on  March  12,  1970,  that 
PE  wanted  to  construct  a  nuclear  plant. 


I  sought  the  information  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  evaluate  such  a  proposaL 

I  initiated  inquiries  lioth  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  PE  in 
which  I  sought  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  proposed  plant. 
While  doing  so  with  an  open  mind, 
I  wanted  factual  answers  to  hard 
questions. 

Much  information  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  Limerick  nuclear  generating 
plant  was  still  unavailable,  and  as  early 
as  July  16.  1970.  I  presented  testimony 
to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
urging  it  to  refuse  consideration  of  a  per- 
mit to  divert  water  for  the  proposed 
plant  from  the  Delaware  River  until  the 
environmental  report  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  avail- 
able. 

Many  people  may  be  unaware  of  recent 
developments  of  substantial  importance 
in  this  field. 

First,  last  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  establishment  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Into 
which  will  be  consolidated  the  environ- 
menwl  control  fimctlons  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health,  and  others.  Consolidation  of 
these  functions  into  a  single  agency 
should  provide  stronser  control,  and  the 
proposed  Limerick  plant  would  have  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  agency. 

Second,  the  environmental  radiation 
protection  and  radiation  standard  set- 
ting funcUons  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  transferred  to  this  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  For 
some  time,  I  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
both  policeman  and  promoter  of  nuclear 
energy  and  have  advocated  separation  of 
Its  regulatory  function  from  its  other 
functions.  Splitting  off  the  setting  of 
radiation  standards  Into  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  a  long  step 
in  that  direction. 

Third,  last  week  the  House  also 
amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  radiation  protection  standards 
by  the  National  (Touncil  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  review  would  enlist  prom- 
inent scientists  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  its  recommendations  would  be  pub- 
lished publicly. 

In  addition,  although  not  a  recent  de- 
velopment, the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  requires  certification 
from  the  State.  Intersute  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency,  or  Secretary  of  Interior,  as 
appropriate,  that  the  plant  will  not  vio- 
late applicable  water  quality  standards. 
Despite  these  encouraging  develop- 
ments. I  believe  that  granting  a  permit 
for  the  construction  of  the  Limerick 
plant  should  be  deferred  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

First,  the  Environmental  Report  re- 
ijuired  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  must  be 
studied  In  detail  and  approved  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  before 
any  decision  is  reached. 

Second,  the  cooling  tower  system  is 
still  imder  design.  It  remains  to  be  shown 


that  these  towers  or  the  process  they 
employ  will  not  pollute  the  area  either 
physically  or  visually. 

Third,  the  mandated  review  of  the 
Federal  safety  standards  under  the  sep- 
arate supervision  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  available 
before  final  permits  are  issued. 

I  would  hope  that  the  proposed  plant 
at  Limerick  will  not  be  turned  into  a 
political  football.  Our  future  needs  for 
clean  sources  of  energy,  the  safety  of 
people  and  the  survival  of  our  environ- 
ment are  too  important  to  permit  In- 
fluence by  emotional,  scare  political 
tactics. 

We  want  neither  brovpnouts  nor  a  fos- 
sil fuel  plant  at  Limerick.  Blind  opposi- 
tion to  nuclear  power  or  extended  mora- 
toriums on  progress  in  the  field  may 
deny  us  the  possibility  of  a  more  poUu- 
Uon-frec  source  of  electrical  energy. 

Our  Job  is  to  assure,  exactly,  that  the 
proposed  plant  is  both  safe  and  substan- 
tially pollution  free. 


WILL  THE  PRESIDENT  DISCOVER 
AMERICA? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  lor 
10  minutes. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  finding  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  What  that 
great  navigator  foimd  was  not  really 
North  America,  but  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
forget  that  this  hemisphere  consists  of 
North  America  and  South  America.  It 
would  be  fitting  therefore  if  we  used  this 
day  to  commemorate  several  facts,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  Columbus  was 
a  sailor  under  the  Spanish  flag.  Accord- 
ingly, we  should  discover  America  in  the 
larger  sen-se.  Just  as  Columbus  did — not 
Just  this  countrj'  but  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. And  as  I  review  the  scene  today 
I  can  only  wonder  when  the  President 
will  discover  America. 

Tills  year  there  have  been  great,  por- 
tentous events  in  South  America,  In 
Chile  the  first  free  election  of  a  Marxist 
President  took  place.  Before  tliat,  no 
Marxist  had  ever  been  freely  elected  in 
any  country.  Just  a  lew  days  ago. 
Bolivia  started  through  another  revolu- 
tionary chonge  of  government,  and  thus 
far  it  seems  that  this  poor  Andean  land 
has  taken  a  decided  turn  to  the  left.  And 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  Peru,  so 
that  all  of  the  Andean  countries  are  now 
coming  into  vast  political  changes,  none 
of  which  seem  to  hold  much  promise  for 
the  futiu'e  good  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  future  of  the 
poor  people  who  make  up  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  citizenry  of  those  countries. 

Aside  from  all  these  startling  develop- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  is  breaking  the 
1962  Cuban  missile  agreement  by  con- 
structing a  submarine  base  in  Cuba. 

■yet.  we  hear  only  silence  from  the 
President,  who  in  recent  days  has  hardly 
had  time  to  visit  the  Capital  of  his  own 
country.  I  think  that  it  Is  time  he  dis- 
covered America 

The  administration  carmot  decide 
whether  that  Cuban  base  exists  or  not. 
At  first,  the  White  House,  through  an 
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anonymous  spokesman,  said  that  it  did, 
aud  the  United  States  was  concerned 
about  It.  even  eotng  so  far  as  to  say 
darkly  thai  the  United  States  would  take 
the  rlsht  action  at  the  risht  time  to  deal 
with  that  installation.  Then,  a  few  days 
later,  other  anonymous  spokesmen  said 
that  lliey  were  not  sure  that  the  White 
House  had  reliable  information  and  may- 
be the  whole  thing  would  best  be  for- 
gotten. And  now  comes  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  yesterday  said  yes.  there  Is 
a  Soviet  submarine  base  in  Ctiba.  and 
that  it  would  pose  us  a  considerable 
threat,  but  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
they  had  actually  used  the  base  or  not- 
Well,  they  would  hardly  go  to  the  trouble 
of  building  the  base  and  not  using  it. 

Let  us  have  the  cards  out  on  the  table. 
Let  the  administration  start  discover- 
ing America,  and  being  frank  for  a 
change — among  other  things,  about  that 
submarine  base,  what  kind  of  threat  it 
repre.sents.  and  what  we  intend  doing 
about  it. 

It  surely  pu2zles  me  that  this  admin- 
istration has  been  able  to  discover  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation  by 
inventing  a  creature  called  the  "radlc- 
lib,"  which  creature  is  in  fact  anylxjdy 
who  disagrees  with  the  administration, 
but  who  is  otherwise  a  completely  faith- 
ful and  loyal  American.  Yet,  this  same 
administration  cannot  discern  any  threat 
in  a  Soviet  submarine  base  so  close  to 
our  shores  that  the  wake  from  passing 
submarines  might  well  swamp  small 
twats  at  Key  Biscayne  Itself.  Possibly  the 
old  "red"  hunter  of  the  forties  and  flf ties 
is  unable  to  discern  the  difference  be- 
tween threats  conjured  for  political  con- 
venience and  those  which  are  real  and 
very  deadb'  indeed.  What  seems  more 
likely  is  that  recosnizing  real  threats  is 
not  deemed  to  be  in  the  political  in- 
terest of  the  administration. 

The  primary  interest  of  any  nation  is 
its  own  survival  When  that  interest  is 
threatened  a  nation  must  recognize  the 
danger  and  face  it.  No  nation  can  af- 
ford to  be,  in  the  President's  phrase,  a 
"helpless  giant."  Yet  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  base  in  Cuba,  that  .-ieems  to  be 
precisely  what  we  are — either  a  helpless 
giant  or  a  terribly  slow-witted  one. 

It  simply  boggles  the  imagination  to 
see  a  Secretary  of  Defense  say  that  a 
submarine  base  has  been  built  in  Cuba, 
that  the  Soviets  might  substantially  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  nuclear 
missile  firing  submarine  fleet  with  such 
a  base,  and  that  this  would  be  a  serious 
matter,  indeed — if  the  base  were  used 
Does  he  think  that  it  would  be  not  be 
used? 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  be  concerned 
by  the  administration's  double  reverse 
on  this  matter.  For  those  of  you  who  do 
not  follow  the  great  sport  of  football,  a 
double  reverse  occurs  when  the  quarter- 
back seems  to  go  one  way,  and  hands  the 
ball  to  a  man  running  the  opposite  way, 
which  IS  a  reverse.  A  double  reverse  takes 
place  when  the  second  man  hands  off  to 
a  man  going  in  the  quarterback's  origi- 
nal direction.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  submarine  base,  we  have  seen  the 
White  House  take  off  on  an  aggressive 
challenge,  only  to  reverse  its  field,  and 


then  only,  through  Secretary  Laird,  to 
reverse  its  field  yet  again,  except  that 
he  fumbled.  The  quarterback  has  not  yet 
any  place  in  sight  during  all  this  ac- 
tion— he  has  been  in  Europe,  at  sea,  in 
Florida  and  now  is  on  the  campaign 
trail. 

Would  the  President  not  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  condemning  the 
late  President  Kennedy  had  he  per- 
mitted the  Soviets  to  establish  a  subma- 
rine base  in  Cuba?  Indeed  he  would  have. 
Yet,  as  President,  he  sees  no  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  danger,  nor  even  to  ask  his 
spokesmen  to  set  the  facts  straight,  nor 
even  to  express  much  concern  about  it. 

If  there  is  a  threat  to  America  today, 
I  do  not  think  it  comes  from  those  that 
the  President  has  his  chief  hatchetman 
to  denounce  as  radic-lilierals  but  from 
the  very  real  opponents  of  this  country 
who  have  established  themselves  with  a 
strategic  base  In  Cuba,  with  a  stunning 
election  victory  in  Chile,  and  with  strong 
gains  elsewhere  in  the  southern  halt  of 
this  hemisphere.  If  the  President  would 
discover  the  real  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  to  this  country  today, 
let  him  discover  America  this  Columbus 
Day. 


THE  91ST  CONGRESS— A  REPORT 
TO  THE   PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompson  i  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  .session  of  the  Congress 
tends  to  take  on  a  character  and  theme 
of  its  own.  While  the  record  of  the 
91st  Congress  is  still  being  written.  I 
venture  to  think  it  will  become  known 
as  the  "New  Priorities"  Congress — the 
Congress  which  expressed  in  legi-ilative 
terms  the  Nation's  determination  to  put 
its  hoiMe  in  order.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  there  are  major  accomplish- 
ments for  which  we  may  justly  take 
credit. 

CtmBINC    THE    PCNTACOK 

This  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
national  mood  by  bringing  the  Defense 
budget  under  rational  control.  The  House 
of  Representatives  trimmed  $2  billion 
from  administration  requests.  If  upheld 
by  the  Senate,  as  wUl  almost  certainly 
be  the  case,  the  1971  Defense  budget  will 
approximate  S86.7  billion — down  »6  bil- 
lion from  fiscal  1970.  More  to  the  point, 
more  than  half  the  cuts  were  in  the  arms 
procurement  section  of  the  budget.  In 
short.  Congress  has  served  notice  on  the 
military  that  it  Is  fed  up  with  costly 
overruns  on  questionable  weapons  sys- 
tems and  will  Insist  that  the  Pentagon 
heed  its  own  newly  announced  fly- 
before-you-buy  policy. 

FOECION    ATFAIBS 

The  91st  Congress  saw  a  significant 
effort  in  the  Senate  to  reassert  congres- 
sional oversight  responsibility  on  foreign 
policy.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs brought  to  public  view  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  commitments  to  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the 
first  time  revealed  some  of  the  seamier 
aspects  of  those  commitments;  for  ex- 


ample, the  fact  tliat  we  have  for  some 
time  been  paying  huge  bonuses  to  entice 
our  "allies"  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  central  issue  at  dispute  in  the 
Senate  was  the  withdrawal  rate,  and 
whether  support  as  well  as  combat  troops 
would  be  brought  home.  The  President 
at  first  steadfastly  refused  to  be  pinned 
down  to  a  withdrawal  timetable  as 
sought  in  the  Hatfleld-McGovern  reso- 
lution, which  I  sponsored  in  the  House. 
But  in  his  speech  of  October  7.  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

We  are  ready  to  negotiate  an  agreed  tlme- 
tAble  for  complete  wltlidrawals  as  part  of  an 
overall  aettlement. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  expressed  its 
deep  concern  for  the  fate  of  Israel  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  transfer 
to  Israel  by  "sale,  credit,  or  guaranty" 
aircraft  and  related  equipment  to  coun- 
teract the  Russian  presence  in  Egypt. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SCENE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  91st  Congress  has  begun  to  heed  the 
growing  desire  of  the  American  people 
for  improvement  in  the  qualitative  as 
well  as  the  quantitative  aspects  of  our 
society.  Most  of  us  realize  that  no  society 
can  exist,  much  less  improve  itself,  if  it 
cannot  guarantee  the  physical  well- 
being  of  ius  citizens  nor  safeguard  their 
prop/rty.  Thus,  action  was  taken  on  a 
number  of  major  law  enforcement  bills. 
The  most  significant  were :  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  wliich  sets  up  neiv  proce- 
dures for  classifying  dangerous  drugs, 
changes  penalties  for  "users  '  as  opposed 
to  "pushers,"  provides  new  enforcement 
powers  to  attack  major  narcotics  rings, 
and  auUiorizes  new  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  drug  addicts;  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
which  builds  upon  and  improves  the 
initial  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  and 
provides  substantially  more  money  for 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies:  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Bill,  wliich  gives  Federal 
and  State  authorities  new  powers  to  In- 
vestigate "syndicated  "  crime  and  to  pre- 
vent hoodlums  from  buying  into  legit- 
imate businesses. 

THE  EKVraONMENT 

While  law  enforcement  measures  oc- 
cupied a  good  deal  of  time.  Congress 
gave  high  priority  to  environmental  leg- 
islation. The  House  passed  a  new  Clean 
Air  Act  which  more  than  doubled  Fed- 
eral funds  to  fight  air  pollution.  The 
Senate  added  tough  new  language  giv- 
ing the  auto  industry  a  specific  deadline 
to  develop  a  pollution-free  automobile 
engine.  A  new  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  materially  increased  Federal 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion and  pilot  projects  to  investigate  new 
methods  to  rid  our  lakes  and  streams  of 
pollutants.  A  new  SoUd  Waste  Disposal 
Act  will  expand  research  for  new  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  garbage  and  trash. 
Administratively.  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  revamp  the  executive 
branch  to  give  more  emphasis  to  environ- 
mental problems.  And  Congress  enacted 
the  new  Environmental  Education  Act 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  act  will  make 


Federal  funds  available  to  local  schools 
to  help  set  up  environmental  education 
courses  to  alert  a  new  generation  of 
Americans  to  the  values  of  nature  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  It. 

MEETING  SOCIAL  NEEDS 

Americans  do  want  a  better  physical 
environment  in  which  to  live  and  raise 
their  children.  But  far  too  many  of  our 
people  are  still  waging  a  difficult  battle 
to  assure  to  themselves  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  is  particularls'  so  in 
the  case  of  our  senior  citizens  who  are 
most  iTilnerable  to  the  inroads  of  infla- 
tion. Legislation  Increasing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  improving  coverage  was 
approved  by  the  House  and  should  soon 
receive  attention  in  the  Senate.  The  spec- 
ter of  Illness  haunts  everyone — young 
and  old.  Congress  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  the  Hospital  Construction 
Act  which  continues  the  existmg  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  for  new  hospital 
construction  and  establishes  more  lib- 
eral provisions  for  Federal  loans  to  build 
urgently  needed  hospital  facilities. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  other  major  legislation 
to  be  enacted  by  the  9l5t  Congress:  The 
new  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  au- 
thored by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
of  New  Jersey:  the  Health  Training  Im- 
provement Act;  the  Pood  Stamp  Author- 
ization Act;  the  Child  Nutrition  Act:  the 
Federal  Construction  Safety  Act;  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act;  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act:  and,  of  course,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 
X  This  listing  is  by  no  means  all  inclu- 

3  sive.  nor  could  it  be.  But  I  think  it  indi- 
cates that  the  91st  Congress  expressed 
a  deep  regard  for  the  social  needs  of  our 
Citizenry  and  a  determination  to  do 
something  about  them.  Much  more  needs 
doing.  As  a  result,  the  92d  Congress  will 
have  a  full  agenda  when  it  convenes  next 
January.  But  thanks  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  passed  by  the  91st 
Congress,  I  think  the  new  Congress  will 
be  even  more  responsive  to  national 
needs. 

A   TRIBUTE  TO  COLUMBUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rooinoi  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  year  we  pause  to  honor  one  of  the 
great  journeymen  of  time. 

We  celebrate  Columbus'  daring,  his 
courage  and  discipline  and  his  visionary 
spirit — but  especially  we  commemorate 
hi!;  feat  for  the  monumental  vistas  which 
he  opened  for  future  generations  to  ex- 
plore. 

Whether  Columbus  was  actually  the 
first  or  second,  or  even  the  third  voyager 
to  reach  our  shores  Is  purely  academic.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  intrepid  ad- 
miral's daring  and  determination.  It  sub- 
tracts nothing  from  the  everlasting  sig- 
nificance of  his  unique  and  monumental 
achievement. 

In  saluting  Colimibus  we  honor  not 
only  the  man  but  the  legacy  which  he 
bequeathed  as  the  Father  of  Immigra- 


tion. We  honor  all  immigranu,  for  the 
faith  and  courage  of  those  who  followed 
Columbus  remind  us  of  his  undaimted 
will.  In  this  spirit  they  eventually  cre- 
ated our  democracy,  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
But  we  do  more  than  show  our  grati- 
tude for  their  countries  contributions. 
We  simultaneously  strike  a  powerful  blow 
against  discrimination  and  the  intoler- 
able prejudice  of  those  who  insist  upon 
measuring  a  man  by  where  he  comes 
from  or  where  his  parents  or  their  par- 
ents came  from,  without  regard  for  in- 
dividual ability,  integrity,  loyalty,  or  any 
other  distinguishing  or  commendable 
characteristics. 

The  magnitude  of  Columbus'  achieve- 
ment is  incalculable,  for  virtue  of  his  dis- 
covery, he  was  responsible  for  the  birth 
of  a  civilization.  This  major  milestone 
in  the  history  of  mankind  deserves  to  be 
remembered  anew  each  year.  In  and  of 
iUelf  it  is  sufficient  reason  to  Justify  a 
national  celebration  in  a  coimtry  wliich 
owes  its  existence  to  that  magical  mo- 
ment of  discovery. 

I  am  personally  gratified  that  after 
many  long  years  and  persistent  efforts 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  eslabUsh  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  national  holiday.  And,  I 
am  pleased  that  next  year  will  mark  the 
first  national  celebration  of  this  historic 
event — for  Columbus  Day  is  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  the  nation  to  pause 
to  pay  homage  to  the  cause  and  chal- 
lenge of  discovery,  invention,  and  ex- 
ploration. We  celebrate  Columbus  Day, 
too,  as  a  symbol  of  man's  search  for, 
and  conquest  of  frontiers — both  those 
which  are  as  yei  unknown  as  well  as  the 
new  frontiers  of  Igivironmental  pollution 
and  urban  decay  which  are  really  the 
old  frontiers  redefined — and  perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  frontier  spirit. 
It  will  be  a  time  to  review  our  prog- 
ress in  the  search  for  technological  ad- 
vances to  improve  the  way  of  life  for  all 
citizens  by  making  it  better,  safer,  and 
more  satisfying,  to  evaluate  our  gains 
and  appraise  our  failings  and  to  renew 
our  faith. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  DESEGREGATION 
CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Cramer  i,  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues.  I  am  just  a  few  moments  late 
because  I  have  just  left  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  along  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  tiie  House,  some  of  the 
83  Members  of  the  House  who  joined  me 
in  my  brief  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg desegregation  case,  being  heard  to- 
day by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  might  be  as  shocking  to  my  col- 
leagues as  it  was  to  me  to  learn  tJiat 
those  84  Members  of  the  Congress,  my- 
self included,  were  denied  the  right  to 
be  heard  before  the  U,S.  Supreme  Court. 
Supported  by  my  colleagues.  I  had  peti- 
tioned for  the  opportvmity  to  be  heard  as 
the  author  of  the  antibusing  amend- 
ment to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Sec- 


lion  40Kb)    very  clearly  and  very  dis- 
tinctly states: 

Descgregallon  Btiall  not  mean  Uie  "^slpi- 
mcnt.  ol  aludents  to  pubUc  sciiools  In  oKler 
t'j  overcome  racial  Imiialanee. 

The  Senate,  in  section  407.  further 
stated  that  no  court  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  Oovei-nment  shall  have  authority 
to  order  racial  balance. 

Now  this  is  a  very  clear  mandate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes.  You 
and  1  know  that  that  act  of  1964  would 
never  have  become  law,  if  this  language 
had  not  been  wrttten  into  the  proposed 
lesislation  for  desegregation  in  America 
There  is  no  argument  about  whether 
desegregation  should  be  required.  That 
is  the  law,  and  no  one  is  arguing  that. 
However,  the  question  Is:  What  is  de- 
segregation? As  the  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  wrote  the  definition  into  the 
law  wliich  was  supported  unanimously 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate,  I  know  that  there 
was  not  one  question  raised  about  it  when 
it  was  proposed  that  desegregation  shall 
not  mean  the  busing  of  studenU  in  order 
to  provide  racial  balance. 

I  listened  to  the  arguments  this  morn- 
ing The  nub  of  the  problem  Is:  Can  you 
have  an  all-black  school  anywhere  m 
America  and  stUl  have  a  constituUonaUy 
desegregated  system?  I  say  "yes."  The 
courts  have  constantly  said  "yes"  in  the 
North  but  not  in  the  South.  That  is  not 
uniformity  of  JusUce  in  America.  It  is  a 
wrong  decision,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  them 
that  it  was  wrong.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
Justices  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  was 
wrong  because  I  offered  that  amendment 
and  I  come  from  the  South  and  my  own 
congressional  district  and  home  county 
was  involved.  They  said  in  my  own  hoine 
covmty  that  you  could  not  have  an  all- 
black  school  under  the  latest  determi- 
naUon.  although  you  can  have  just  as 
manv  as  you  want  in  Chicago,  and  m 
Harlem,  and  in  other  places  in  America. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Congre^ 
of  the  United  States  clearly  acted  and 
said  that  busing  shall  not  be  required  for 
balancing  But  Uiey  are  playing  a  num- 
bers game  with  aU  of  the  students  in 
America.  A  quaUty  education,  and  a 
neighborhood  school  system,  and  the 
rights  of  all  the  students,  black  and 
white,  should  be  considered  in  providing 
for  an  adequate  educational  system  in 
America  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  sutes  are  concerned. 

I  resent  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  will  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
in  whose  district  the  problem  exisU.  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  area,  where  this 
case  arose— I  resent  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Member  who  wrote  that  amendment,  in 
parUcular.  were  not  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  help  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Indicating  what  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended: namely,  that  the  rule  should  be 
the  same  naUonwide  and  that  you  could 
have  an  all-black  or  all-white  school 
where  this  is  no  segregaUon.  This  is  not 
against  the  14th  amendment.  The  courts 
have  no  right  to  inject  themselves  mto 
that  factual  situaUon.  Second,  the  Con- 
gress has  spoken  under  section  5  of  the 
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14th  amendment,  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation.  1  am  glad  to  see  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  talcing  a  position 
similar  to  this  in  many  respects.  Balanc- 
ing i£  not  required,  and  busing  for  the 
sake  of  balancing  is  not  required.  But  I 
«ish  the  Court  had  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  it.  That  is  what  the  Con- 
gress has  said  and  that  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  Court  has  got  to  live  up  to 
it.  I  wish  somebody  had  been  there  to 
Inform  the  Court  of  what  we  Intended. 
I  say  that  it  Is  a  pretty  sad  day  in  Amer- 
ica when  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  backed  by  83  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  which  is  a 
pretty  substantial  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers, not  Just  from  the  South,  but  from 
the  entire  country,  is  not  at  least  given 
5  minutes  of  the  precious  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jokasi. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  the  lower  courts  and  the  court 
of  appeals,  for  example,  in  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit have  completely  misinterpreted  and 
misconstrued  the  legislative  history  ta- 
volved  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  legislation? 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr  JONAS.  And  was  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  brief  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  filed  to 
make  the  record  clear  and  to  establish 
and  show  to  the  Supreme  Court  what  the 
real  legislative  history  behind  that 
Cramer  amendment  was.  beginning  with 
the  hearings  in  subcommittee,  and  in  the 
full  committee  and  particularly  on  the 
floor  in  the  other  t>ody? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  genUeman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  In  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, we  struck  from  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  then  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  1963  every  reference  to  racial 
balance,  and  we  did  so  unanimously. 
Then  we  offered  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  make  sure,  as  the  gentleman  well 
remembers.  For  the  courts  to  come  up 
with  a  wholly  improper  determination 
that  my  amendment  applies  to  the  North 
but  not  the  South  is  about  the  most  fic- 
titious and  false  interpretation  of  that 
legislation  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  tell  them  what  we 
intended. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  i»int  was  not 
only  made  in  the  committee,  in  your  sub- 
committee and  on  the  floor,  but  it  was 
emphasized  in  the  debate  and  the  col- 
loquy in  the  other  t>ody 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  And.  I  repeat.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  man  in  the  Congress 
wh3  would  not  concede  that  if  my  amend- 
ment, plus  the  one  added  in  the  Senate, 
had  not  been  made  a  part  of  that  legis- 
lation, the  act  would  not  have  passed. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr  JONAS  I  agree  absolutely.  1  can- 
not imderstand  bow  a  court  could  so 
misconstrue  the  legislative  history  of  this 
section.  That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to 
join  in  the  very  fine  brief  prepared  by 
my  able  colleague  in  the  well,  because 
I  thought  for  the  first  time  we  had  some 
legislative  histon'  for  this  act  and  this 
section  in  a  brief  and  in  oral  argument 


which  would  convince  the  Supreme 
Court  tliat  the  lower  courts  had  mis- 
construed and  misinterpreted  the  legis- 
lative history.  There  was  no  Intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  amendments 
thereto  to  indicate  that  that  provision 
only  applied  to  de  facto  cases 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  thank  him  for  Joining  In  the 
brief  and  lor  his  activity  in  support  of 
this  case  which  originated  in  his  district. 
He  is  very  much  Involved  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  rule  of  reason  applied  with  respect 
to  desegregation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  would  read  that  brief  and  that 
they  would  let  us  t)e  heard.  I  trust  that 
they  will  read  that  brief  because  if  they 
do,  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
a  decusion  will  be  made  consistent  with 
the  law  as  written.  Balance  Is  not  re- 
quired through  busing  because  the  Con- 
gress acted  under  the  Constitution  and 
stated  that  it  would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  Solicitor  General  in  the  argu- 
ment this  morning  adopt  that  same  view. 
He  made  the  point  that  what  the  Con- 
gress enacted  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, a  lower  court  is  bound  by. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right,  and  that 

is  what  I  wanted  to  indicate— that  what 

Congress  intended,  the  Court  is  boimd  by. 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  actions.  I  also 
have  had  the  great  opportunity  to  Join  in 
the  brief  that  the  gentleman  in  the  Well 
has  prepared,  and  I  had  the  opportimlty 
to  go  with  the  gentleman  in  the  Well 
and  with  many  other  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Supreme  Court  this  morning. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  CanHsa  > ,  did  ask  permission 
for  only  5  minutes  to  address  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  put  his  argtmients  for- 
ward, and  he  was  denied  this  time. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  stopped  right  at  12  o'clock  to  have 
lunch,  and  as  I  understand  it  they  will 
quit  again  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  not 
taking  enough  time  to  hear  such  an 
important  argument  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  prepared  to  deliver  in  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  comment  on  what 
the  Solicitor  General  said  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  Supreme  Court  this 
morning,  wherein  he  said  that  he  could 
find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that 
said  where  you  had  to  have  integrated 
schools,  schools  could  be  segregated  in 
certain  cases,  all  black  or  all  white. 
He  gave  as  examples  Washington.  DC. 
and  Mount  Bayou.  Miss.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  argument  of  the 
Solicitor  General — and  incidentally,  as 
you  know,  many  of  us  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  rule  of  reason  in  the  execu- 
uve  branch,  and  I  think  the  brief  filed  by 


the  Solicitor  General  indicates  that  may- 
be there  is  a  breakthrough  there,  cer- 
tainly in.sofar  as  that  brief  is  concerned — 
indicated  that  the  Court  should  first  de- 
termine what  are  the  standards  that 
shall  be  required:  and,  second,  what 
should  be  the  objective? 

And  he  questioned  whether  the  objec- 
tive should  be  achieving  of  balance  as  the 
standard,  or  should  it  be  to  disestablish  a 
dual  school  system?  And  he  took  a  very 
clear  and  positiv?  position  that  the  Con- 
stitution, in  his  opinion,  and  that  means 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  require  racial  balance. 
Desegregation  does  not  mean  racial  bal- 
ance. 

I  trust  the  Court  will  be  guided  fa- 
vorably by  that. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  sield  further,  and  this  will  be  my  last 
comment  and  last  question.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  at  some  of  the  judges  asking 
questions  about  certain  terms  that  we 
have  become  quite  familiar  with  in  deal- 
ing with  desegregation  cases.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  hearing  the  Court  asked  the 
Solicitor  General  and  others  before  the 
Court  what  did  the  witnesses  mean  by 
words  such  as  pairing,  clustering,  and 
satellite.  This  Is  such  an  important  case, 
I  was  a  little  disturbed  that  the  judges 
were  not  more  more  familiar  with  these 
words  and  their  usage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding — he  is  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  joining  in  the  brief- 
Mr.   FLYNT.   Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  CaAi<£>> .  has  per- 
formed a  service  for  this  body  and  for 
the  country  in  taking  this  special  order 
today  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
which  he  was  denied  the  right  to  do  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  am 
sure,  will  concur  that  Immediately  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  amicus  curiae 
brief  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
prepared,  and  upon  giving  a  number  of 
us  the  opportunity  of  Joining  with  him 
in  the  filing  of  that  brief  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  along  with  a  large 
number  of  our  other  colleagues  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  who  is  now  speak- 
ing joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  would  further  say  that  the 
brief  as  prepared  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  certainly  expressed  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  which  is  at  issue  in  this 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case  which  is 
being  considered  before  the  Supreme 
Court  today. 

In  addition.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  accurately  stated 
the  facts  that  as  popular  and  appealing 
as  that  legislation  to  which  his  amend- 
ment was  added  was  to  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  it  would 
not  have  passed  without  his  amendment. 
I  must  add  that  even  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
that  piece  of  legislation  had  no  appeal 


to  me.  Notwithstanding  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  without  the  language  of  his 
amendment  the  bill  would  not  have 
passed  either  this  House  or  the  other 
body. 

I  was  disappointed,  as  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  was,  when  he  was 
denied  the  right  to  appeal  personally  and 
to  make  an  oral  argument  before  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  1  share  with  him 
that  disappointment  which  I  know  he 
must  have  felt. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  State  of 
Georgia  through  the  Attorney  General 
of  our  State  filed  a  brief  In  this  same 
case.  1  hope  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  read  it.  and  I  believe  that  he  has. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
concur  in  the  line  of  reasoning  in  the 
brief  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General 
Arthur  K.  Bolton  of  Georgia,  and  others, 
as  being  along  identical  lines  as  the  brief 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  and  others. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  particular 
reasons  to  be  mterested  in  this  case  and 
to  be  heard.  One  of  the  cases  which  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County  case  and  which 
arose  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  cer- 
tainly has  a  valid  interest.  In  this  case, 
the  State  of  Georgia  was  entlUed  to  be 
heard  Just  as  I  think  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  was  entitled  to  be  heard. 

However.  I  do  express  the  hope  and 
confidence  that  the  Chief  JusUce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  will  carefully  read 
the  brief  prepared  and  submitted  both 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  by 
Attorney  General  Bolton  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Florida  on  his  brief  and 
for  taking  this  special  order  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  a  unique  sit- 
uation. In  effect,  the  Court  is  actually 
taking  over  the  functions  of  the  local 
school  boards  and  drawing  school  dis- 
trict lines  and  drawing  their  own  plans — 
and  dictating,  if  you  please,  their  own 
platis  for  desegregation — and,  sup- 
posedly, pursuant  to  a  constitutional 
mandate. 

This  is  a  situation  charged  with  public 
interest  and  concern.  To  me.  this  is 
unique  that  the  court  should  assume  that 
right — the  Congress  having  spoken  in 
the  field.  Indeed  this  is  a  unique  case. 

In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  Congress 
has  acted  to  provide  a  definition  of  de- 
segregation, and  the  Court  is  seeking  a 
definition,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule  and  will 
not  let  the  Congress  be  heard. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  what  the  gentleman  said  about  this 
being  a  unique  case.  It  is  unique  for  the 
reasons  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
stated. 

If  I  may  add  another  reason.  I  think 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  case 
Is  unique  because  In  so  many  Instances 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  rule  upon  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  enacting  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  and  in  many 


instances  the  personnel  composiUon  of 
Congress  has  so  changed  between  the 
time  that  the  statute  was  enacted  and 
the  time  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  called 
upon  to  rule  upon  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  a  particular  statute,  that 
many  or  all  of  the  Members  who  were 
Members  of  the  Congress  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  are 
gone  either  through  reUrement  or  death. 
But  in  this  instance  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  were  serving  in  1964_ 
are  sUll  serving  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  equally  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware,  as  to  many  of  us  who 
gladly  Joined  with  him  in  signing  this 
brief— are  still  here.  So  the  Court  had 
unique  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  speaking  for  him- 
self and  the  others  as  to  what  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  was  and  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  minols. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  genUeman  made 
the  point  that  he.  together  with  several 
of  our  colleagues,  were  denied  5  or  10 
minutes  to  present  an  oral  argument  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  Aside  from 
being  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  is  not 
the  genUeman  from  Florida  a  lawyer  in 
good  standing,  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  as  a  private 
citizen? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes:  that  Is  correct 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  the  Court  give  any 
reason  at  all  why  the  gentleman  was  de- 
nied the  opportunity  for  that  oral  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes:   they  said,  "Mo- 
Uon  denied,"  quote,  unquote. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  was  it? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  it. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  com- 
mend the  genUeman  for  focasing  atten- 
tion  

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Supreme  Court 
does  not  have  to  explain  what  It  does. 
All  It  said  was  "Motion  denied." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  acOon  he  has 
taken  in  focusing  attenUon  on  the  his- 
tory and  intent  of  this  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  because,  as  the  genUe- 
man has  suggested,  it  does  have  far- 
reaching  ramifications  throughout  the 
coimtry,  including  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Really  what  I  am  hoping  the  Court  will 
do  is  to  consider  all  students.  Why  deny 
white  students  basic  rights?  Why  should 
white  students  be  bused  40.  50.  or  60  miles 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  numerical 
balance,  merely  because  some  college  pro- 
fessor thinks  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be  done?  That  is  what  happened  In  North 
Carolina.  The  Court  hired  an  expert.  I 
think  all  students  have  rights.  Certainly 
it  does  not  Help  education  or  the  rights 
of  students  to  compel  them  to  spend  2 
or  3  hours  a  day  on  a  bus  instead  of 
being  with  their  families  and  parUclpat- 
ing  in  neighborhood  acUvlUes,  such  as 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  I  think  the 
rights  of  the  students  must  be  recognized. 


There  must  be  some  fairness  in  this 
thing.  Playing  a  numbers  game,  a  bal- 
ancing game,  just  does  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  students. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man lias  menUoned  that  the  Cotu't  does 
not  have  to  answer  for  its  acUons.  Sitting 
over  there  this  morning  and  observing 
Uie  Court,  I  am  even  more  certain  now 
that  we  need  to  pass  the  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced to  elect  the  judges  of  that 
Court  and  also  to  retire  them  at  the  age 
of  70.  If  they  are  going  to  make  the  law. 
which  we  are  supposed  to  do.  then  I 
think  they  should  be  answerable  to  the 
people  as  we  are. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  make  my  posi- 
Uon  imderstood.  I  say  they  should  be  up 
for  review  every  6  years,  and  should  be 
required  to  retire  at  age  70.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  We  are 
not  too  far  apart  on  that.  then. 

The  genUeman  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice in  preparing  his  brief.  It  is  a  brief 
prepared  from  a  legal  standpoint  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  legal  backgroimd.  At 
the  same  time  he  brings  practical  knowl- 
edge to  the  brief,  because  the  gentleman 
was  the  author  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  referred  to.  I  think  the  sub- 
stance of  this  brief  is.  in  fact,  at  the  heart 
of  what  the  Court  is  going  to  have  to 
consider  and  decide  as  a  result  of  its 
hearings  today  and  tomorrow.  In  my 
opinion.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Court  has  not  seen  fit  to  allow  the  gen- 
Ueman to  make  his  oral  argument. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  that  this 
point  is  exacUy  what  the  Court  is  going 
to  have  to  decide :  is  it  not?  The  position 
of  the  appellants,  the  NAACP  and  what- 
have-you.  is  that  you  have  to  have  racial 
balance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  will  have  to  de- 
cide the  quesUon. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  very  clear  on  this.  I  think 
it  should  also  t>e  pointed  out,  or  perhaps 
reiterated,  that  the  oral  argument  that 
the  genUeman  hoped  to  make  was  going 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  84  of  us  who 
joined  him  is  his  brief.  We  did  not  go 
over  there  and  ask  the  Court  to  let  all  of 
us  argue.  I  am  admitted  to  pracUce  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  as  well,  but  it 
had  been  hoped  by  all  of  us  that  the 
gentleman  could  make  that  argument  in 
our  behalf.  So  it  is  an  affront,  not  only 
to  the  genUeman  in  the  well  from  Flor- 
ida, who  has  done  such  a  tremendous  Job 
in  this  area,  but  to  all  of  those  who  joined 
him  in  the  brief.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  done 

Now  we  can  only  hope  that  the  Court 
will  in  fact  sit  down  and  thoroughly 
study  the  brief  the  gentleman  has  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 
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Mr  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  I  understood  llie  gentleman  cor- 
rectly—and  I  think  I  do— the  Judlclarj- 
Comniittee.  on  which  we  served  ««Bet.her 
was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
forced  busing  would  not  be  required,  and 
when  the  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  House,  the  unanimous  decision  was 
the  same,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  on  the  committee  at  the 
time  with  this  gentleman? 

Mr  HUNOATE.  I  served  on  the  com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers we  struck  Tacial  balance"  In  every 
paragraph  in  that  bill.  This  is  what  the 
committee  said  in  its  report  at  that  time: 
The  CommittM  fallKl  to  atend  this  iis- 
»m»n«  to  problKus  Irrquently  relerrtd  to 
u  -rsclal  lnit»lanc«'  as  no  adequate  deflnl- 
Uon  ol  the  concept  was  put  forward.  The 
Commutee  al>o  felt  that  this  could  Icod  ro 
Die  larcibU  disruption  of  nnghborhooa  pat- 
tt-riv.  mtsht  entail  inordinate  financial  and 
human  cost  and  create  more  friction  than  It 
could  poseltily  resolve- 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeraan  for  putting  tluit  In  the 
Record  and  for  doing  his  usual  thorough 
job. 

When  the  Court  denied  itself  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gentleman's  oral  argument,  it 
denied  itself  aie  work  of  a  keen  analyst 
of  this  problem.  I  regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  eentleman  for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gen- 
Ueman on  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
his  special  order  today,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks  and 
also  the  remarks  of  others  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  likewise  Joined  the  gentleman  In  the 
brief,  and  I  commend  him  on  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  vital  issue.  I  only 
wish  the  gentleman  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  for  the  Members  of 
the  Hovise  in  the  historic  hearings  this 
week,  but  that  opportunity  was  denied 
him.  Somehow,  I  am  not  surprised.  But 
I  can  only  hope  some  fairness  and  some 
reasonableness  and  something  good  will 
come  out  of  these  proceedings  across  the 
street.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  Supreme  Court  set  out  for 
all  to  see  a  national  policy — on  this  na- 
tional problem.  The  issue  of  desegrega- 
tion, or  more  correctly,  what  is  to  be 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  eradicate 
segregation  has  for  too  long  been  a  prob- 
lem that  plagues  and  divides  us  It  is  my 
judgment  that  a  national  policy  allow- 
ing freedom  of  choice  of  school  within 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  would 
be  fair  and  just  to  all  concerned  and 
help  to  bring  us  together  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  made. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  argument  the  gentleman  would 
have  made,  but  I  think  his  reasoning  is 
soiind. 

I  should  like  at  this  lime  to  announce 
my  intention  to  introduce  a  resolution, 
calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  freedom  of  choice  In  pub- 
lic school  attendance  the  law  of  the  land. 
Some  time  ago  I  decided  that,  should 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  be  unfavor- 
able in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case 
now  being  heard,  I  would  introduce  such 
a  resolution.  My  decision  to  take  action 
at  this  time  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
treatment  accorded  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  CR.4MEB1,  who  had  requested  per- 
mission to  appear  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  this  morning  as  spokesman 
for  86  Representatives,  including  nuvsclf, 
who  earlier  this  year  Jolned^s  ."signa- 
tories to  the  amicus  curiae  Wlef  filed 
In  this  case  regarding  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  attain  racial  balance 
williin  geograyhic  areas. 

As  we  all  know,  last  Wednesday.  Con- 
gressman Crameb's  petition  to  be  heard 
was  denied  by  the  Court.  Today,  he  flled 
another  motion,  asking  the  Court  to  re- 
consider, due  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  fact  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral was  to  be  heard.  His  motion  was 
summarily  denied  by  the  court. 

Opposition  to  busing  is  neither  re- 
gional nor  partisan.  The  86  Members  for 
whom  Mr.  Crameb  was  to  appear  repre- 
sented nearlj-  equal  numbers  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  included  23 
Members  from  obviously  non-Southern 
States  such  as  CallfortUa,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois. 

Congiessman  Craker  can  by  no  means 
be  dismissed  as  a  novice  on  the  subject, 
for  It  was  he  who  framed  the  antibuslng 
amendment  to  tlie  Ci\-il  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sutes,  the  highest  court  in  our  land,  re- 
fuses to  hear  an  attorney  Congressman, 
qualified  to  appear  before  that  Court, 
without  cause  or  reason,  then  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  nine  Judges  have  com- 
pletely and  totally  abandoned  their  duty 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
and  have  embarked  on  full-time  careers 
in  social  experimentation  at  whatever 
cost  to  their  victims — yes,  victims — the 
children  of  this  coimtry. 

Congressman  Cruier  requested  per- 
mission to  appear  at  the  opeiung  of  the 
Supreme  Court  session  today  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  almost  one-flf  th  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  to  express  the  mtenl  of 
this  body.  That  Members  of  Congress 
should  he  so  suspicious  of  the  motives  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  feel  it  necessary 
to  have  a  legal  representative  in  attend- 
ance is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  fecl- 
Uigs  engendered  by  the  Court.  That  Con- 
gressman Cramer  should  be  turned  away 
must  indicat*  to  all  thinking  people  that 
the  suspicion  was  well  foimded. 

Hopefully,  the  Court  will  use  common- 
sense  reasoning  in  their  decision,  and 
the  public  school  system  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. In  this  event,  the  constitutional 
amendment  will  not  be  necessary. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  mystelf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  Cramer >. 

As  one  who  joined  witli  the  gentleman 
in  the  presentation  of  this  brief,  it  Is 
dimcult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
court  in  its  majesty  saw  fit  not  to  per- 
mit the  gentleman  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  oral  argiiment. 

I  had  always  understood  from  my  brief 
study  of  tlie  Constitution  tliat  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government  were  equal, 
and  certainly  where  this  body  had  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Members  of  this  body  a  brief,  it  seems 
that  the  gentleman  should  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
legislative  point  of  view. 

In  that  connection  I  should  Uke  fur- 
ther to  observe  that  while  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  decision  of  the  Court 
being  tlie  law  of  the  land,  again  my  pe- 
rusal of  the  Constitution  does  not  reflect 
anv  basis  for  such  statement.  The  law 
of  the  land,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  I  recall  it,  is  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  the  treaties  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  phrase  "the  law  of  the  land"  is  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  brings  us  back  to  a 
question  here  of  philosophy.  We  all  re- 
call that  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  previous  occasion  did 
.=end  a  message  down  here  to  slack  the 
Court.  That  was  the  phrase  generally 
used.  But  the  Congress,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  did  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent that  authority.  But  time  and  death 
and  retirement  and  so  on  brought  about 
a  change  In  that  situation,  and  the  ob- 
jective sought  by  the  then  President  was 
achieved  by  the  slacking  of  the  Court 
with  a  so-called  philosophy,  the  so-called 
liberal  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  body  has  Uken 
unto  Itself  the  prerogative  which  is  des- 
ignated by  the  Constitution  to  this  body, 
the  legislative  body,  and  has  been  follow- 
ing a  procedure  of  legislating,  which  is 
an  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  So  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  have  a 
more  balanced  Court.  I  certainly  hope 
that  when  future  appointments  are  made 
that  will  be  uppermost  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
President  of  the  Uiilted  SUtes;  and  the 
Senate  wUl  cooperate. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  so  insisted  in  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ggi- 
tleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  DESEGREGATION 
CASE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  took  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  more  time  in  the  event  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  he 
wishes  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. I  appreciate  his  taking  this  addi- 
tional time. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi it  has  been  my  constant  eHort. 
and  I  have  been  joined  by  most  of  my 
colleagues  of  at  least  our  Joint  poUUcal 
persuasion— meaning  basically  not  liber- 
al— in  attemptmg  to  get  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  to  do  precisely  that. 
The  President  has  said  he  will  appoint 
strict  constructionists  to  the  Bench.  He 
has  done  so.  He  has  recommended  such 
appointments.  I  trust  he  will  continue  to 
do  so  and  I  trust  that  by  doing  so  bal- 
ance will  be  returned. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Court  will  make 
a  reasonable  decision  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
on  what  ground  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  allow  him  to  argue  the  case? 
He  is  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  sir.  I  requested 
permission  under  rule  44(7)  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  which  indicates  that 
moUons  to  parUcipate  In  oral  argument 
are  favored  if  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Slate,  territory,  com- 
monwealth, or  possession  thereof.  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  that  84  duly  elected 
Members  who  joined  me  in  support  of 
my  brief  represented  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  warrant  their  Inclusion  within  this 
favored  category,  meaning  the  right  to 
argue  under  the  rules. 

The  problem  arises  with  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  themselves.  This  Is  the  rule 
we  felt  we  were  enUUed  to  argue  under. 
I  believe  we  are.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
son why  we  were  denied. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  How  can  the  Supreme 
Court  deny  one  who  has  been  admitted 
to  prucUce  before  that  body,  even  in  an 
amicus  curiae  brief.  I  was  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1940,  when  I  was 
with  the  Justice  Department. 

How  can  they  deny  the  right  to  come 
in  as  an  amicus  curiae?  I  can  under- 
stand imder  some  cases  that  oral  argu- 
ments would  be  denied,  but  when  the 
genUeman  comes  in  under  the  grounds 
he  comes  In  imder.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  deny  the  right  to  orally  argue. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  sounds  to  me  like 
they  are  discriminating  against  Con- 
gress, I  would  say. 

Mr.  RIVERS  They  are  discriminating 
against  Congress.  They  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  this  school  case,  and  they  had 
not  one  authority  In  the  Brown  case. 
They  just  said  it  was  unconstitutional, 
and  the  only  auUiority  they  cited  was  to 
suggest  generally  "the  American  Dilem- 
ma," by  that  Swedish  philosopher. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  Swedish 
philosopher  who  hangs  around  here? 
Gunnar    Myrdal.    They    dted    Ounnar 


Myrdal    and    said    see    generally    "the 
American  Dilemma." 

Here  Is  what  I  do  not  understand: 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  legislating. 
If  they  are  going  to  take  this  position. 
It  would  add  to  our  contention  that 
their  jurisdiction  should  be  limited,  and 
we  do  have  Uiat  authority  under  the 
Constitution.  This  is  what  they  have 
left  to  us.  They  have  changed  their  minds 
on  this  busing  matter  two  or  three  times. 
They  have  done  it  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  in 
the  Mobile  case. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  and  in  the  Mobile 
case.  Of  course  it  is  serious  to  America. 
They  are  destroying  the  most  priceless 
thing  we  have  in  America,  the  youth  of 
America,  bringing  them  to  school  in  the 
dark  of  the  morning  and  bringing  Uiem 
back  home  In  the  dark  of  night.  They  are 
destroying  the  public  school  system  of 
America.  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  representa- 
tive government.  Like  the  rest  of  you,  I 
am  offended  by  such  high-handed  meth- 
ods used  by  the  Court,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, because  they  started  off  that  way. 
I  am  hopeful  that  somewhere  down  the 
line  the  new  look  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  get  us  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  He  is  a  great  lawyer 
and  has  represented  us  well.  I  am  happy 
to  be  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the 
group  that  he  represents,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  Uiat 
he  has  made  and  in  the  remarks  he  is 
about  to  make. 
Mr  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say.  in  echoing 
what  the  genUeman  from  South  Caro- 
Une  has  said,  it  is  my  intention  a  little 
later  on  to  put  portloiw  of  the  Mobile 
County  School  Board  brief  into  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  Members  will  read 
It  because  It  certainly  points  out  the 
problems  that  local  school  boards  have 
had  over  the  last  few  years.  We  had  one 
case  last  year  where  I  got  a  letter  from 
30  studenu  who  said  that  they  were 
going  into  their  third  school  to  that 
school  year  because  there  had  been  that 
many  changes  in  the  Federal  court 
orders  affecting  their  school  system.  The 
school  board  brief  sets  up  clearly  how 
the  coiu-ts  have  changed  in  a  matter  of 
weeks  previous  orders  that  were  Issued. 
When  you  have  a  school  system  of 
70  000  children  you  cannot  change  It 
overnight.  Yet  the  courts  have  done  this 
on  many  occasions,  several  times  in  a 
given  year.  You  have  students  who  are 
not  getting  educated  and.  In  fact,  you 
have  students  who  are  not  getting  Inte- 
grated, because  all  too  often  they  are 
dropping  out  of  school  rather  than  go- 
ing across  town  by  bus  to  some  other 
school,  as  the  courts  ordered.  So  it  Is 
most  important  that  the  Supreme  Court 
delve  deeply  Into  the  cases  before  It,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  ca.se,  the  Mobile 
case,  and  the  three  or  four  others  that 
they  are  Involved  with.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  genUeman's  brief  and 
oral  argument  would  have  played  a  great 
part  in  the  decisionmaking  process  over 
there.  Hopefully  they  will  read  the  brief, 
but  unfortunately  they  will  not  have  the 


benefit  of  the  gentleman's  oral  argu- 
ment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  have 
any  further  need  for  time? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  iiist  one  moment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Surely. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  The  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  was  obviously 
to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  did  act  in 
the  field  of  defining  desegregation.  It 
acted  within  the  scope  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  equal  protection 
clause,  and  pursuant  to  the  express 
I>ower  of  the  Congress  imder  section  S, 
which  says  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  enact  laws  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  artitUe.  Congress 
having  acted,  therefore,  and  having  pro- 
tided  a  definition  and  having  specifically 
proscribed  the  powers  of  the  Court  in  this 
area,  first  in  section  401  defining  deseg- 
regation and.  second,  in  section  407  pro- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  Court  in  that 
area,  then  that  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  tmquestionably  the  mandate  of  the 
people.  The  Court  therefore  in  making 
its  determination  must  include  that  in 
any  definition  which  it  finally  decides 
in  this  critical  and  significant  case, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg. 

I  felt  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did 
in  joining  the  brief,  that  this  probably 
will  be  a  landmark  case  and  that  ac- 
tually a  unitary  system  of  desegregation 
must  be  defined  and  that  it  should  be 
uniformly  applied  throughout  the  United 
Sutes. 

I  trust  this  is  the  task  the  Court  has 
taken  upon  itself.  The  Court  lias  the 
duty  to  live  up  to  what  the  Congress  has 
defined  and  that  is  that  it  shall  not  in- 
clude busing  to  balance.  The  legislative 
history  clearl.v  shows  that  Congress  was 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  preservation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  in  accomplishing  de- 
segregation. The  miles  to  be  traveled,  the 
welfare  of  the  students,  and  the  safety 
of  the  students  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining what  desegregation  Is.  It  was 
my  intention  to  present  a  detailed  argu- 
ment to  tiie  extent  the  Court,  would  per- 
mit supporting  these  concepts.  I  do  not 
think  my  request  should  have  been  de- 
tUed. 

Does  the  genUeman  from  Alabama 
agree? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  genUeman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  beUeve  that  under  the 
Constitution  there  is  no  way  whereby 
the  Court  could  have  done  otherwise. 
At  this  point  I  include  my  proposed 
argimient  before  the  Supreme  Court  as 
part  of  the  Record  : 

Proposes  AacrKENT  of  Coti-crbssxan  Wn,- 

UAM  C.  CRAMia  Betoex  ihi  VS.  avtrtaa 

Court  d*  Swawn  v.  CHARi.om-MK3Ki.aM- 

■CRO.   No.   2BI.    OCTOBEa    12,    1970 

May  It  please  the  Court.  My  name  Is  WU- 

11am  C.  Cramer.  I  am  a  Idember  ol  the  Houae 

of   Hepreaenltttlves   from  the  8th   Oongrea- 

Elonal  Dlatnct  of  the  state  of  Florida. 

During  the  years  1963  and  1»64.  when  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  of  1984  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congrera  of  the  United 
Stales.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hotiae  of  Kepresenta- 
Uves  and  of  lU  CIvU  Blghta  Suboommitvea 
In  that  capacity,  1  had  the  opportunity  of 
parUdpatlng   extensively    In    bearlnga    and 
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dlscnAslons  ID  Committee  and  oti  the  Floor 
ol  the  HouM  which  led  to  the  passage  ol  H.B. 
7152.  which  ultunstely  Become  the  Civil 
Rlrjhts  Act  ol  196*. 

Because  t  believe  that  lolerlor  Federal 
Cours  have  cotislstently  overlooked.  Ignored, 
or  circumvented  the  Intention  ol  the  Con- 
press  m  passing  that  landmark  legislation. 
I  Bled  a  hrief  as  .Amicus  Cilrlae  In  this  case 
on  behall  o(  mvsei:  and  a  blpirtlsan  group 
of  S3  Members  ol  the  Congress  It  Is  our  con- 
tenTion  that  the  Congress,  when  It  passed 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  ot  19«4.  Intended  to 
impose  leglsl-itive  guidelines  for  desegregat- 
ing the  Mntlons  public  schools.  We  contend 
that  those  guidelines  were  fashioned  to 
govern  and  define  actions  by  the  Executive 
and  Judlclarv  In  this  area:  that  they  wel-e 
intended  to  be  national  In  scope;  that  their 
aim  was  to  eradicate  State-Imposed  segre- 
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stllutlon  of  slavery  was  prevalent  through- 
out the  former  c^>lonies  How  sUvcs  were  to 
bo  counted  In  the  opporilonracnt  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  was  one  of  the 
treat  issues  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tlt'n.  Indeed,  it  split  over  the  question. 

M  no  time  were  questions  of  Negro  nght.=i 
in  any  ol  their  present  ramiflcalions  con- 
sidered bv  the  Convention  The  possibility  ol 
bulannug  of  student  populations  in  then 
non-existent  public  schooU  certainly  never 
occurred  to  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Nor  did  balancing  become  an  issue  In  the 


process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws." 

In  many  cases,  this  declaration  requires  no 
further  clarification. 

But  in  other  more  complicated  areas.  It 
la  not  self  executing.  Tlie  field  ot  public  edu- 
cation Is  such  an  area. 

Aware  that  the  Amendment  would.  In 
some  cases,  require  elaboration  and  refine- 
ment to  become  effective,  the  fromers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  speciacally  pro- 
vided in  Section  S  that    The  Congress  shall 


that  followed.  Between  the     have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legU- 


tiirbuleni  Tears 

adoption  of  ihe  NnUonal  Charter  and  the 
Civil  War  the  great  Issue  was  not  the  abol- 
ishment of  slavery,  rather  Ita  extension  to 
theretofore  free  States  and  territories. 

That's  what  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case, 
decided  by  the  Taney  Court,  was  all  about. 


aim  was  to  eraaicaie  ^^-^^  r.*^^«^  «r  It  In  effect  held  that  Negro  lUves  were 
S:,^",!„n'^pU';n«irio"L[re:^rd^r'^::tS  ^^.r^l  -^  .ucn.  enJJyed  n„  funds. 
bT  the  Congress  In  its  deliberations. 


'Article  6 "or  the  National  Charter  ot  this 
Republic  provides  In  part  that; 

■  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  ot  the 
United  States  which  8h.ill  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof:  and  also  treatie*  mode,  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Cnited  SWtes,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;" 

It  1«  our  position  that  In  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1964.  the  Congress  has 
spoken  on  how  desegregation  Is  to  be 
achieved.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  the 
fundamental    queellons    before    tkls    Court 

"l    Was  that   Act   passed   in  conformance 
With  duly-conterred   constitutional   author- 


2  Does  the  Act.  In  any  way  contravene 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  whose  protec- 
tions It  was  designed  to  extend" 

II  the  Civil  Rights  Act  U  a  constitutional 
expression  of  authority  duly  conferred,  then 
I  submit  that  It  provides  the  constitutional 
standard  for  achieving  desegregation  of  the 
Nations  public  schools  and  that  this  Court 
is  bound  by  tbem 

•  •  "  "  • 

M  the  outset,  let  me  make  one  thing  crys- 
tal clear.  School  segregation  U  dead— as  a 
legal  proposition  it  is  dead:  as  a  way  of  lile, 
Ic  is  dead. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  segregation 

What  we  are  here  to  consider  is  whether 
classiBcatlon  bv  race  is  a  proper  constitu- 
tional remeoy  for  removmg  the  inequities  in 
ediication  stemming  from  former  racial  clas- 
slflcatlons  in  the  pubUc  school  systems  ot 
the  Nation. 

What  guides  are  there  to  assut  this  Court 
in  deciding  this  question? 

tlorof  T,  rfeS'Ur  ^h'.T.v^'^V'd:     «,-ially-acc«sible  to  Bh^k  and  Whit,  chll- 

drcn — remained  the  Ideal. 


mental  rights  eren  in  Free  States. 

The  War  Between  the  States  was  fought 
not  to  free  the  slaves  but  to  preserve  the 
Union,  Lincoln,  for  years,  hesitated  to  lasue 
the  Emancipation  ProcIamaUon  for  fear  that 
It  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  Northern 
Cause.  When  he  finally  did.  he  limited  Ita 
apptlcailon  to  Confederate  are.a.s  only. 

So.  up  to  that  time,  at  least,  the  notion 
of  balancing  by  races  was  never  considered. 
Not  until  the  po«t-Clvil  War  period  were 
the'Dred  Scott  disabilities  removed  and  not 
until  ratiflcatlon  of  the  13th,  14th.  and  IStU 
Amendments  were  Constitutional  protections 
for  Negro  citizens  flnaUy  adopted.  But.  inas- 
much as  many  of  the  States — North.  South, 
and  Border— which  ratified  these  amend- 
ments continued  to  maintain  effective  dxxal 
svstems  of  laws  for  Blacks  and  Whites,  the 
concept  of  racial  balancing  was  never  within 
Iheir  conlemplaUon.  Even  in  the  South, 
which  was  then  being  reconstructed,  the  idea 
of  balancing  never  reared  Ita  head.  And.  when 
Reconstruction  was  ended.  Negro  rlghu  were 
proscribed  again  nationwide  In  laws,  customs. 
mare«.  and  tradition. 

Such  proscrlpiions  were  given  Judicial 
sanction  in  the  famous  Plex$y  case  under  the 
raUonale  of  "separate  but  equal."  And  this 
doctrme  remained  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  next  half  a  century  and  more. 

Where  then  did  this  proposition  of  claasl- 
tylng  by  race  to  remove  racial  clasil float toiu 
come  from?  Surely  Its  genesis  is  not  to  be 
found  In  the  Brcncn  declalona.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  them  simply  stated  that  'separate 
but  eo.ual*  was  inherenUy  unequal,  and  had 
to  be  eliminated  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
Endmg  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations and  facilities,  not  compelling  their 
integration,  became  the  objecuve  of  Execu- 
tive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  action  in  the 
decade  that  followed.  Insofar  as  education 
was   concerned,    the    neighborhood    school- 


must  comply  with  Its  provisions 

Then,  there  are  the  expreaalona  of  the 
will  of  the  American  people  acting  through 
their  National  Legislature — the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales.  As  Article  VI  makes  clear, 
when  the  Congres*  has  acted  In  conformance 
with  duly  conferred  Constitutional  author- 
ity. Its  mandate  become*  the  supreme  law  ol 
the  land. 

And.  laat  but  not  least,  there  are  interpre- 
tations of  all  of  the  foregoing  eitpreasiona  of 
the  people's  will  by  courts  of  competent 
jurlsdlcticn. 

In  my  argument.  I  will  focus  on  two  of  the 
foregoing^the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  passed  by  Congress  to  ex- 
tend lu  protections  In  the  field  of  public 
education. 

I  believe  the  commands  are  clear  and  con- 
trolling In  the  instant  case 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  being 
discussed  by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  the  in- 


But  In  1963.  a  dramatic  shift  of  alma  and 
goaLs  was  proposed.  It  was  lnlUat*d  by  then- 
President  of  the  United  SWtee.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  Civil  Bights  Message  to  that 
Congress  that  year.  Complaining  of  "the 
slownea  of  progress  toward  primary  and 
secondary  school  desegregation."  noUng  that 
U  was  more  than  S  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  m  the  Brown  case,  he  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  "assert  Its  specific  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  Implement  the  I4th 
Amendment." 

That  authority  ol  the  Congress,  and  Pres» 
Ident  Kennedy's  clearcut  recognlUon  of  it. 
Is  moat  Important,  for  it  underscores  and 
controls  almost  everything  that  has  happened 
since  then. 

Tto  begin  with,  the  Pourteenth  Amena- 
meat  to  the  Constitution,  one  of  the  post- 
ClvU  War  Amendments,  provides  In  perti- 
nent part: 

"Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of   US;   liberty,   or   property,    without   due 


latlon.  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

It  was  upon  this  provision  that  President 
Kennedy  relied  when  he  sent  his  1063  Civil 
Rights  Message  to  the  Congress.  In  It  he 
urged  that  instead  of  merely  limiting  Fed- 
eral action  to  desegregation,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  past,  that  the  Congress  should 
authorize  a  far  broader  program.  He  did  so 
In  these  words: 

"Assistance  would  be  given  to  those  school 
districts  In  all  parts  of  the  country  which, 
voluntarily  or  after  result  of  litigation,  are 
engaged  In  the  process  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational problems  flowing  from  desegrega- 
tion or  racial  imbalance  .  .  ." 

Accompanying  his  Message  was  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  designed  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  In  those  provisions  applicable  to  public 
education,  overcoming  i-aclal  Imbalance  was 
an  important  feature  as  a  readmg  of  appli- 
cable provisions  makes  evident.  (See  brief 
pgs.  6-8). 

But  the  people's  represenutlves  In  the 
National  Legislature  refused  to  accept  the 
Kennedy  approach.  Wedded  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept,  and  fearful  that  ac- 
ceptance of  racial  balancing  would  destroy 
that  community  building  institution,  they 
attempted  not  only  to  eliminate  all  vestiges 
of  balancing  from  the  bill,  but  in  addition  to 
specifically  prohibit  any  actions  by  Federal 
courts  or  officials  which  might  directly  or  In- 
directly sanction  It. 

After  due  deliberation  in  Subcommittee, 
all  reference  to  racial  balancing  was  stricken 
from  the  bill.  As  set  forth  In  additional  views 
of  several  leading  proponents  in  the  report: 
"The  Committee  failed  to  extend  this  as- 
sistance to  problems  frequently  referred  to 
as  racial  Imbalance"  as  no  adequate  defini- 
tion of  the  concept  was  put  forward.  The 
Committee  also  felt  that  this  could  lead  to 
the  forcible  disruption  of  neighborhood  pat- 
terns, might  entail  inordinate  financial  and 
human  cost  and  create  more  friction  than  It 
could  possibly  resolve." 

Still  not  satisfied,  however,  when  the  meas- 
ure was  considered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  secUon  401(b)  of  Title  IV  which 
provided : 

"Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Significantly  my  Amendment  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  House. 

Despite  these  precautionary  efforts,  fears 
over  racial  balance  were  widespread  in  the 
Senate.  To  allay  them,  further  assurances 
were  offered  by  the  leadership  consisting  of 
Senators  Dlrksen  (Minority  Leader).  Mans- 
field (Majority  Leader*.  Kuchel  (Minority 
Whipl  and  Humphrey  (Majority  Whip). 
Realising  that  without  such  assurances,  H.R. 
7153  would  never  receive  Senate  approval, 
they  offered  and  the  Senate  approved  a  new 
proviso  to  SecUon  407(a)  which  read  aa 
follows: 

"Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  ofllcUl  or  court  of  the  umted 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the 
existing  power  of  the  court  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  standanls." 


Senator  Humphrey  thereafter  undertook  to 
explain  the  bipartisan  substitute  amend- 
ment. Directly  on  the  matter  here  at  Issue. 
in  this  case,  he  declared : 

"Next,  changes  are  made  to  resolve  doubu 
that  have  been  expressed  about  the  impact 
or  the  bill  on  the  problem  of  correcting  al- 
leged racial  imbalance  in  public  schools.  The 
iieriion  enacted  by  the  House  was  not  in- 
tended to  permit  the  Attomej/  General  to 
bring  suits  to  correct  such  a  situation,  and 
indeed,  said  as  much  in  section  401(b).  How- 
ever, to  make  this  doubly  clear,  firo  amend- 
ments dealing  with  this  matter  are  proposed. 

On  the  matter  of  neighborhood  schools,  he 
declared : 

■This  addition  seeks  simply  to  preclude  an 
inference  that  the  title  confers  new  authority 
to  deal  with  Tacial  Imbalance'  in  schools,  and 
should  serve  to  soothe  fears  that  title  IV 
might  be  read  to  empower  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  order  the  busing  of  children 
around  a  city  In  order  to  achieve  a  certain 
racial  balance  or  mix  in  schools  " 

Bui  despite  his  assurances,  and  those  of- 
fered by  other  proponenu  of  the  bill  such  as 
Senators  Pastore  and  Javtts,  doubu  remained 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 407(a).  Indeed.  Southern  Members  such 
as  Senators  Russell  and  Eastland  declared 
that  their  purpose  was  to  restrict  busing  and 
tMlancing  in  the  North  white  allowing  it  m 
the  South. 

Senator  Eastland  expressed  his  reservations 
this  way    (CONoaBssioNAs.  Ricou.  vol.   110. 

pt.  10,  p.  isaao) : 

-Mr.  President,  the  object  of  the  bill  U  to 
preserve  segregation  m  the  Northern  cities. 
That  is  why  this  provision  (proviso  to  4071 
Is  included  in  the  bill,  among  other  provi- 
sions which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  desires 
to  have  stricken  from  It." 

Proponents  of  HR.  7152  were  at  pains  to 
repudiate  this  Intention.  Speaking  for  them. 
Senator  Saltonstall  tried  to  make  this  abun- 
dantly clear  (CONonES8ioNU.Bxcou}.  vol.  110. 
pt.  lO.p.  13B21): 

"Mr.  Saitonstali..  I  am  very  surprised  at 
the  amendment  for  this  reason  /  tros  present 
at  the  meetings  irhen  the  bill  was  revised, 
and  this  clause  icas  particularly  studied  and 
discussed.  We  tried  to  provide  that  the  court 
would  not  be  given  any  more  power  than  It 
now  has  with  respect  to  achieving  a  racial 
balance  In  schools  by  busing  of  children  or 
In  correcting  a  racial  imbalance. 

"Aa  I  see  It.  it  refers  to  the  local  adminis- 
tration, wherever  that  local  administration 
may  be.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  do  something 
for  tKe  North  as  against  the  South.  I  ant  cer- 
tainly opposed  to  anything  In  the  bill  that 
Is  of  a  re^onal  character. 

"I  am  for  this  provision  In  the  substitute 
because  it  makes  clear  the  authority  of  the 
tocal  school  boards,  and  also  clarifies  the  in- 
tent of  this  tlUe  with  respect  to  the  limited 
Federal  authority  over  local  altuatlons. 

"For  that  reason.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell).  If  I  correctly 
understand  it,  It  would  give  the  local  author- 
ities less  power  than  they  would  have  In 
this  field  under  the  substitute. 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 
"Mr.   Saltonstall.  As  I  understand.  f\ii 

proHsion  wovtd  certainly  apply  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  agreed  to 
the  language  In  the  substitute  bill. 

•  •  ■  •  • 
"Mr.  Saltonstall.   The   whole  purpose  of 

the  substlfute  amendment  i*  to  see  that  the 
courts  will  not  be  given  by  this  law,  any 
more  power  on  t7i«  question  of  busing  and 
the  question  of  racial  imbalance  than  they 
have  at  the  present  time. 

"Mr.  SicATHxas.  The  Senator  wUl  agree  that 
whatever  rights  the  local  school  board  has 
In  MasBachusetts  and  other  areas,  the  aame 
lights  should  be  given  to  th«  local  aohool 
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boards  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  States? 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  Certainly."  [Emphasis 
added.] 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Javlts  of  New 
York,  a  champion  of  ci\ll  rights,  sought  to 
clarify  what  the  Congre&s  understood  by  the 
C«rm  "racial  imbalance"  insofar  as  the  Con- 
stitution was  concerned  (CoKaBxssxoNAL  Rxc- 
OBO.  vol.  110,  pt.  10.  p.  13831) : 

"Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  PTealdent.  I  twUeve  this 
amendment  can  truly  be  called  a  "red  her- 
ring" amendment,  becaiue  It  does  not  relate 
to  what  we  ore  trying  to  correct  by  means  of 
the  bill.  The  amcTidment  relates  to  racial 
imbalance  and  therefore  does  not  relate  to  a 
cti'ii  Tight  guaranteed  by  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion, and  does  not  go  to  the  point  made  in 
the  decision  In  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education. 

"The  Bill  v>ould  only  provide  Federal  en- 
forcement for  the  constitutional  right  to  go 
to  any  public  school  under  normal  school 
plans — and  the  State  courts  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  authority  when  they  have  Juris- 
diction to  pass  on  normal  school  plans — 
which  adm.it  children,  based  on  reasonable 
standards,  based  on  neighborhood,  or  on 
whatever  other  basis  there  may  be  for  the 
standard,  and  which  require  that  a  child 
cannot  be  kept  out  becatise  of  his  color.  If 
he  falls  within  t^e  normal  pattern."  [Em- 
phasis added.  1 

Thus,  it  could  not  have  be«n  much  clearer 
that  applicable  provisions  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Act  of  1964  were  not  supposed  to  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  impose  racial  balancing  In  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Nauon — either  North  or 
South.  Indeed,  the  exact  oppoaite  was  in- 
tended. 

Tet.  almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  thla 
Important  legislation,  Courts  began  Co  hold 
otherwlae.  The  Jefferson  case  Initiated  the 
ts^nd  and  others  since  have  followed  Its  lead 
in  misreading  or  else  dlsr^ardlng  altogether 
the  duly  deliberated  and  aolemnly  enacted 
statutory  directions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

II  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  au- 
thority on  the  Courts  to  classify  by  race  in 
order  to  remove  racial  classtflcatlons — 

If  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  14th  Amendment  specif- 
ically prohibited  such  classifications — 

Where  then  do  Federal  courts  derive  the 
authority  to  bus  and  balance  which  they  are 
now  asserting? 

It  may  be  that  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
supplied  us  with  the  answer  when  he  de- 
clared in  a  recent  dissenting  opinion: 

"I  am  baffled  as  to  why  we  should  engage 
m  'legislating'  via  constitutional  flat  .  .  . 
The  Court's  action  today  seems  another 
manifestation  of  the  now  famlUar  constitu- 
tlonalizlng  syndrome:  onoe  some  presumed 
flaw  is  observed,  the  Court  then  eagerly  ac- 
cepts Che  invitation  to  find  some  constitu- 
tionally Tooted'  remedy.  If  no  provtaion  li 
explicit  on  the  point.  It  is  then  seen  as  'Im- 
plicit' or  commanded  by  the  vague  and  neb- 
ulous concept  of  'fairness'  .  , 

The  Constltutlonalizing  syndrome  is 
clearly  at  work  in  the  desegregation  field.  In 
support  of  Judicial  orders  to  accomplish  what 
the  Courts  deem  desirable  ends,  they  have 
focused  on  'presumed  fiaws'  in  neighborhood 
oriented  desegregation  plans.  THey  have  re- 
placed tham  with  what  they  pragmatically 
assert  are  plans  Impllclty  commanded  by 
the  Constitution. 

This  vague  and  nebulous  approach  to  the 
law  is  itself  rooted  In  the  doctrine  the  com- 
mentators call  "the  living  Constitution." 
Under  It.  the  Constitution  and  its  Amend- 
ments need  no  longer  be  Interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  language  In  which  they  were 
framed,  the  intent  with  which  they  were 
adopted,  or  the  customs,  practices,  mores, 
and  traditions  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their 
ratification.  Changing  tlmee.  it  Is  asserted, 
give  rise  to  changing  interpretations  ot  the 


basic  law  of  our  land— even  Interpretations 
at  odds  with  the  framera'  intentions. 

Now  It  la  certainly  true  that  any  judicial 
body  muft  be  accorded  reasonable  leeway  In 
mterpretmg  the  law  in  the  cases  that  come 
before  tbem.  But,  if  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  supportmg  it  are  to  be  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on,  the  amendatory 
reach  of  the  Courts  must  be  limited. 

There  Is.  of  course,  always  a  temptation 
by  well-meaning  men.  vested  with  Judicial 
authority,  to  seek  to  impose  their  views  ol 
Justice  and  right  on  an  often,  by  their  lighu. 
misguided  and  uninformed  people. 

But  by  succumbing  to  such  temptations, 
they  inevitably  Impinge  on  the  right  of  a 
free  people  to  govern  themselves.  Such 
temptations  must,  therefore,  be  resisted. 

All  of  lu  are  concerned  today  by  the  mass 
disobedience  by  some  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation of  laws  which  they  profess  are  mor- 
ally wrong,  even  though  such  laws  were 
passed  by  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  If  we  accord  any  legitimacy  to  tlie 
arguments  of  such  groups,  what  then  should 
our  attitude  be  to  legtalatlon  by  Judicial 
flat?  Is  anyone  morally  bound  by  such  edicts 
when  they  disagree  with  tbem? 

To  t>e  a  Qovemment  of  laws  not  men. 
means  to  be  a  Oovemment  of  due  process — 
In  the  Executive,  in  the  Legislative,  and  in 
the  Judicial  branches.  To  tip  the  balance  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Government  must  In- 
evitably lead  to  a  disrespect  and  disregard 
of  authority  Constitutionally  conferred  on 
each.  Ultimately,  It  must  erode  the  founda- 
tions of  all. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  their  own  ideas 
about  making  the  Constitution  a  living  in- 
strument to  govern  a  free  people  They  pro- 
vided for  an  amending  process  under  which 
fundamental  law  could  be  changed.  In  the 
absence  of  an  amendment.  Constitutional 
provisions  were  to  be  followed  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress,  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  by  the  Judiciary,  mindful  of  its 
proper  role  in  the  Constitutional  scheme  of 
things. 

When  this  apportionment  of  Constitu- 
tional responsi  bill  ties  Is  upset  or  Ignored. 
the  Inevitable  result  is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
In  all  our  Institutions.  Such  a  crisis  Is  every- 
where apparent  today.  Zt  Is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  In  the  field  of  desegregation. 

On  several  occasions  throughout  the  bia- 
tory  of  the  Republic,  this  trllnmal  has  tried 
and  failed  to  make  what  amounts  to  basic 
public  policy  decisions  in  the  field  of  race 
relations.  Dred  Scott  was  the  first  and  It  led 
to  the  Civil  War.  Ptessy  vs.  Ferguson  was  the 
second  and  it  led  to  the  dlsenf ranch isement 
of  Black  Americans  for  another  half  cen- 
tury. The  Srotcn  decision  was  the  third  at- 
tempt and  the  unsatisfactory  results  thus  far 
achieved  under  It  are  the  reason  we  are  here 
today. 

In  Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  has  pro- 
vided a  simple,  workable  standard  for  achiev- 
ing desegregation.  If  adopted  by  this  Court, 
the  full  resources  of  all  three  coordinate 
branches  of  Government  can  unite  to  make 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans a  reality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  vague 
and  nebulous  constitutional  authority  is  aa- 
&ert«d  by  the  Court  to  Justify  a  policy  of 
setting  what  amounts  to  racial  quotas  In 
public  schools,  then  we  will  not  have  solved 
ttie  problem,  but  merely  perpetuated  It.  If 
balancing  Is  right  today,  It  will  he  right 
next  year,  and  10  years  from  now.  If  It  la 
valid  to  overcome  residential  living  patterns 
in  the  South,  it  Is  equally  valid  to  overcome 
similar  patterns  In  the  Nortli. 

What  is  more,  to  maintain  balance  In  the 
face  of  preferences  of  individual  Americans 
as  to  where  they  want  to  live  guarantees  con- 
tinual disruption  of  our  schools  year  after 
year  after  year  with  consequent  loss  in  the 
quality  of  eduoatlon  and  confidence  in  our 
institutions. 
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Wlilch  brings  us  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  troublesome  aspect  of  this  case.  When 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  WM  being  con- 
sidered, the  Congress  had  squarely  before  It 
the  question  of  racial  balance  and  we  be- 
lieved we  had  settled  it  President  Kennedy's 
original  propoaal  called  for  racial  balance  in 
public  education.  He  urged  that  Congress  as- 
sert it3  specific  constitutional  authority  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  require  It. 
The  Congress  considered  and  rejected  his  re- 
quest. For  most  Members,  the  idea  of  forcing 
people  to  integrate  by  the  numbers  consti- 
tuted racism  In  reverse.  We  felt  that  U  com- 

puUlon  could  be  U3«I  in  ^.  «;f  ■  '\^      ven«on  oi   u««  «.uu». .., 

aa  eaauy  be  used  In  othera  to  force  balancing      ^^^^^^^^^„  Aasoclatlons.  et  al..  unreported 


has  attempted  aa  nearly  as  possible  to  com- 
ply with  the  mandate  of  the  Appellate 
Courts  and  yet  leave  It  humanly  and  edu- 
cationally possible  to  operate  the  schools." 
.  .  .  (Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas'  Opinion  at- 
tached as  port  of  the  January  31.  1970,  Dis- 
trict Court  decree  In  this  case.) 

OPINIONS   SXI.OW 

The  statement  of  opinions  and  orders  of 
the  courta  below  made  by  Petitioner  does 
not  mclude  the  following  orders  and  opin- 
ions, which  should  be  included: 

I.  Order  of  the  district  court  Oled  January 
22.  1970,  grunting  the  application  for  inter- 
vention of  the  Mobile  Cotmty  Council  Par- 


of  religious,  ethnic  and  other  groups. 

Our  doubts  and  fears  on  this  score  were 
not  Idle  ones.  They  were  based  on  real  and 
present  probabUiUes.  Certainly.  If  balancing 
l5  constitutionally  demanded  for  one  end.  It 
13  equally  (and  I  use  that  term  deliberately) 
equally  demanded  for  these  other  purpose*. 

The  laboratories  of  the  world  are  hard  at 
work  perfecting  dertoes  which  wlU  svirely  add 
a  whole  new  dimension  to  this  subject  Effec- 
tive means  and  methods  for  achieving  popu- 
lation control,  even  genetic  oonuol,  are  in  the 
ofllng- 

If  racial  balancing  is  consUtuUonally  de- 
manded for  the  good  it  wUl  do.  think  of  1« 
potential  in  these  other  areas. 

My  point  here  Is  that  once  this  concept 
receives  the  blesalng  of  this  Court,  the  prece- 
dent wlU  have  been  established  now  and  for 
the  future— and  It  will  be  there  regardless 
of  what  the  Congress  may  do  to  alter  or 
prevent  It. 

Are  my  fears  far-fetched?  I  don't  think  so. 

U  the  Court.  In  this  ciise,  declares  that 
balancing  by  races  can  be  required  in  the 
pubUc  Interest.  I  predict  that  within  a  dec- 
ade, or  two  at  mo6t.  balancing  can  and  wUl 
be  required  in  these  and  other,  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of,  are*s. 

And  If  this  comes  to  pass.  God  help  thu 
Court  and  these  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Court  for  Its  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  the  por 


2.  Order  of  the  district  court  filed  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970  requiring  the  re-estabUsbment 
of  an  elementary  school  on  Dauphtn  Island, 
unreported. 

3.  Order  of  the  dlsulct  court  filed  August 
12.  1970  requiring  the  pairing  of  Hamilton 
and  Robblna  schools,  unreported. 

4.  Order  of  the  district  court  filed  Aug\ist 
12.  1970  appointing  the  bl-raclal  advisory 
committee,  unreported. 

QUESTIONS   PKXSSNTED 

In  our  brief  for  the  Respondent  respond- 
ing to  the  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  we 
opposed  the  granting  of  the  writ  aa  being  un- 
necessary; consequently  we  made  no  specifi- 
cation of  queetlona  presented  for  review, 
other  than  with  regard  to  the  prayer  for  re- 
lief, pendente  lite.  We  restate  that  specifica- 
tion here : 

I.  Under  the  immediate  facts  present  In 
this  case,  should  this  school  system,  which 
Is  totally  integrated  and  unitary  In  every 
respect  (except  for  the  existence,  as  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  residential  patterns,  of  two 
(2)  schools  with  an  all  negro  student  body 
and  five  (6)  schools  with  an  all  white  stu- 
dent body,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-three 
(83)  schools  In  the  system),  be  sub- 
jected to  another  complete  reorganiza- 
tion; by  the  summary  adoption  by  tlala  Court 
of  another  desegregation  plan  (Plan  B-I  Al- 
ternative, urged  by  Petitioner,  pendente  lite) 
mat  has  been  rejected  by  the  District  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  educationally 


M^r«r;h A  M^ilTGiimtv  school  Boam  unsound  and  functionally  Impossible  of  Im- 
Uon  Of  the  Mobile  ^^^^JyV^Jif^^  plementatlon.  and  comes  to  this  Court  corn- 
brief  pertaining  to  the  facts  to  the  case     j  unsupported   by  testimony  in  any 


in  the  Record: 

fin  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  etatea. 
October  Term,  1970;  No.  43«I 

BixDix  Mak   Davis.   «t.    al.,    Prrrnow^.   v. 
BOABD  or  School  CoiomsiowatB  of  Mo- 
bile   COITNTT.    Wt  OL. 
On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  ClrctUt. 
Brief   for   the   Board   of   School   Commls- 

Blonerv  of  Mobile  County. 

Abram    L.    PhlUpa,    Jr..    Palmer    Plllana, 

George  F.  Wood,  510  Van  Antwerp  BuUdlng, 

Mobile,    Ala.,    Attorneys    for    the    Board   of 

School    CtKnmlaalonera    of    Mobile    County, 

Of  Counsel  Hon.  John  J.  Sparknmn,  VS. 
Senate;  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  US.  Senate: 
Hon-  Jack  Edwards.  Member  of  Oongreaa. 
Washington.  D.C. 

"For    almost   a   decade    there   have   been 


tudlcial  efforts  to  deaegregate  the  schoola  of     such  a  manner 
Mobile  County.  Alabama.  We  wonder  when      "'   t»^^f»i  in 
the   epUo^e   will   be   written."  .  .  .   {Judge 
Goldberg,  Opinion  in  Fifth  Circuit  number 
27849.  a  collateral  proceeding  to  the  primary 
deaesregatlon  case.) 

"I  have  said  many  times  that  the  beait 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  this 
litigation  to  come  to  an  end.  This  Is  true. 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  disregard  all  common 
aenae  and  all  thoughts  of  sound  education, 
elmply  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  all 
Bchoola.  I  do  not  believe  the  law  requires  It. 
And  this  litigation  will  continue  to  be  stirred 
as  long  as  adequate  funds  are  provided  for 
those  who  want  litigation  for  the  sake  of 
litigation,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
th«  children,  and  parenu  Involved.  The  Court 


form;  to  replace  the  present  desegregation 
plan  which  was  devised  by  the  District  Court 
and  United  States  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Now  that  the  writ  has  been  granted.  Re- 
spondent la  not  entirety  satisfied  that  the 
statement  of  queetlona  presented  for  renew 
now  made  by  Petitioner  in  Its  present  brief 
adequately  presents  all  of  the  essential  ques- 
tions fairly  raised  by  this  case  and  now  at 
Issue  before  this  Honorable  Court.  Accord- 
ingly, respondent  respectfully  makes  thla 
further  ^jecUlcatlon  of  questions  presented. 

n.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  require  that  the  public  school  Bystems 
of  the  United  States  assign  the  teachers  of 
the  systems  to  the  schools  of  the  systems  In 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance 


of  teachers  In  each  school,  or  some  other 
arbitrary  mathematical  ratio  of  black  and 
white  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  system. 

m.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  require  that  the  public  school  syetema 
of  the  United  States  aaslgn  the  students  of 
the  systems  to  the  schools  of  the  systems  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
of  students  or  some  arbitrary  mathematical 
ratio  of  black  and  white  students  In  the 
schools  of  the  system. 

A.  Does  the  mere  exlstenoe  of  a  school  with 
a  student  body  made  up  of  students  all  of 
one  race.  In  a  public  school  system  that  la 
otherwise  completely  integrated  and  unitary, 
render  the  achool  system  constitutionally  de- 
flelHit: 


(1)  If  the  student  body  of  such  school  la 
all  black;  or. 

(2)  If  the  student  body  of  such  school  is 
all  white? 

B.  Does  the  existence  of  two  (2)  schools 
that  have  all  black  student  bodies  and  five 
(5)  schools  that  have  all  white  student 
bodies,  in  a  school  system  of  eighty-three 
(B3)  schools  that  is  otherwise  completely  In- 
tegrated and  unitary,  render  the  school  sys- 
tem constitutionally  deficient? 

IV.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  do  white  public  school  students  have 
the  same  right  or  an  equal  right  as  do  black 
public  school  students,  to  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States:  specifically  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  If  they  do,  then  It  la  not  Constitu- 
tionally sufficient  that  public  school  systema 
assign  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  otf 
attendance  zooee  that  are  fairly  dniwn  to 
normal  standards  of  educational  sotuidness 
and  upon  the  basis  of  non-racial  criteria.  In 
order  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sys- 
tem of  unitary  neighborhood  schools. 

STATaMEWT 

/.  General  introductory  ifvformation 
The  Mobile  Cotinty  Public  School  Syaftem 
Is  the  largest  schocd  system  In  the  State  at 
Alabama,  with  a  normal  aiuiual  enrollment 
of  approxim«.tely  79.000  students.  "Die  en- 
rollment has  steadily  decreased  since  1966 
as  a  result  of  public  diaeaUafactlon  and  other 
problems  associated  with  the  deeegregatlon 
process.  During  the  paat  school  year  (19«9- 
70)  totaJ  enrollment  was  73.504,  and  tbia 
year  total  enjrollment  on  September  14,  1970. 
the  fourth  day  ot  eobool  (the  time  that  en- 
rollment figures  are  normally  recorded)  la 
only  68.623;  a  further  loee  of  almost  6000 
students. 

The  school  system  ts  administered  by  a 
board  of  five  oommlaatonen  elected  from  tha 
county  at  large  by  popular  vote  in  county 
wide  elections.  They  serve  without  compen- 
sation. The  board  In  turn  employs  profes- 
sional administrative  personnel.  Including  a 
superintendent  of  schools  who  has  a  PhJD. 
Degree  from  Columbia  University.  The  sya- 
tem  la  a  combined  city-county  system  en- 
compassing the  entire  county,  which  is  large- 
ly rural,  and  every  city  and  municipality  In 
the  county,  the  largest  of  which  Is  the  City 
of  Mobile  with  a  population  of  some  335,000 
persons  Thus  the  School  Board  must  deal 
with  the  whole  spectrum  of  problems  and 
dlfllcultles  Inherent  In  the  desegregation 
process,  from  those  peculiar  to  small  rural 
Bchoola  and  systema,  to  those  aasoclatod 
with  affluent  suburban  ayatems,  to  thoaa 
found  In  large,  compact  metropolitan  or  ur- 
ban systems. 

I>urlng  the  past  school  year  (1969-70)  the 
School  Board  operated  89  schools  and  em- 
ployed 3605  teachera;  fifty  nine  per  cent 
( 59  % )  of  theae  teachers  were  white  and  forty 
one  per  cent  (41%)  black.  Student  enroll- 
ment in  the  system  is  normally  about  alxty 
per  cent  (60%)  white  and  forty  per  cent 
(40%)  black.^ 

//.  Statement  of  the  facta 
Thla  case  hae  been  In  litigation  alnce  1968. 
At  that  time  the  school  system  was.  In  botli 
a  legal  and  a  practical  sense,  a  dual  system, 
with  blacks  attending  one  set  of  schools  and 
whltea  attending  another.  There  was  no  stu- 
dent integration,  no  faculty  Integration  and 
no  Integration  of  services,  faculties,  activ- 
ities and  programs.  Thla  once  dual  system 
haa  now  been  c(»npletely  disestablished,  and 
there  now  exists  a  unitary  school  system 
within  which  no  person  Is  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  any  school  becauae  of  race  or 
color;  as  per  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  19  (1969).  The 
system  Is  unitary  In  every  aspect  oS  Its  oper- 
ation. 

Tti»  oourw  of  the  deeegregatlon  proceaa 
from  1063  to  the  present  Is  reflected  In  cap- 
sule form  by  the  foUovlng  statistical  table: 


lKZ-63 


19C3-64 


1164^ 


1N5-6S 


M  m  ftS  97                    H 

ToW  number  of  schools :--yivZir"                     «  I  3  10                     »S 

Total  number  ottchooli  with  a  btiKialstwiinlbooy..                     n  n  0  0                      0 

Total  numb«F  ol  schools  wiUi  WraeiaHacultj "  „      "  ^jjj  77.M7              ".lOl 

ToU)  number  ol  lUKJsnU  wrollMl  n  ths  sysjmK...            73.W9  '|"»  "^^  (,5^4              (5,536 

Total  numtoef  of  ttudenti  enroUtd  in  birsclal  Khooh..                   0  3, 0»  *-^ 

1  The  one  sctwol  wiOxwt  biracial  (acuity  l>  Dauphin  Islind  School.  1  l-lMcher  schoot  on  an  Wand  In  the  Gull  ol  Mndm. 

The  following  statistical  table  Uluitratea  plwnentatlon  upon  toe  0P^f°«  ,°*  ^^^^ 
tiie^xtent  oTfSulty  and  student  body  Inte-  September  9.  1970.  TJUUble  atao  Inmoatee 
^a«on  in  every  school  In  the  system  b«ed  t^e  raoUd  f^'^^^'^^lJ^^l^ 
upon  the  desegregaUon  plan  placed  Into  Im-     of  the  dual  school  system,  prior  to  the  start 
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of  the  desegregation  process;  and  it  Indicate* 
the  racial  makeup  of  the  adminiatratlve  ataif 
(principal  and  assistant  principals)  of  eacb 
achool. 


SUntDe  Road 

Tanrter  WilJiaini 
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Thonus. 

Thomjwofl 

ToulminviHt. 

FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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juiiwa  .nioUm.nt  ol  1.3«5  tilick,  985  whit.- 

In  recent  declalona  the  Courts  have  set 
out  the  yirlous  elements  that  must  he  taken 
Inlo  aocounl  In  determining  II  »  school  sys- 
tem has  been  conrertea  from  a  dual  system 
to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  system— faculty  and 
Bt»n-  trinsportatlon:  extra  currlcular  activi- 
ties.'including  sports:  taclimes:  school  con- 
struction, consolidation  and  site  selection: 
transfer  poUcy;  and  student  body  composi- 
tion" The  PetlUon  For  Writ  of  Certiorari, 
and  now  PeUUoner's  Brief  upon  the  Writ  dl- 
recUy  concern  themselves  only  with  student 
body  composlUon.  Nevertheless,  since  this  Is 
only  one  element  ot  the  total  desegregation 
process,  l:  Is  desirable  that  some  attention 
also  be  directed  toward  an  eismliuiUon  ot 
all  ol  the  elements  ot  the  conversion  from 
dual  to  unitary  school  system,  as  they  eiut 
in  the  Mobile  County  PubUc  School  System. 
( 1 )  Faculty  and  St*ff 
The  School  Board  has  conduct«d  a  posi- 
tive and  alBrmatlve  program  to  achieve  com- 
plete desegregation  of  faculty.  This  biu,  been 
accomplished  In  many  Instances  by  disre- 
garding the  Alabama  Tenure  Utwa.  as  re- 
quired by  the  Court;  and  regrettably,  often 
at  the  expense  of  sound  educational  practice. 
The  extent  ot  faculty  Integration  has  In- 
creased sharply  each  year  since  August.  IMS 
when  the  Court  first  Instructed  the  School 
Board  to  begin  faculty  desegregation  During 
the  1967-68  school  year,  only  fifteen  teachera 
taught  across  racial  lines.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  1968-68  school  year  all  but  three  of 
the  then  ninety-one  schools  of  the  system 
had  Integrated  faculties." 

Throughout  the  1969-70  school  year  every 
school  in  the  system  had  an  Integrated  fac- 
•  ulty.  and  over  ZCc  of  the  2605  teachers  m 
the  system  were  teaching  across  racial  lines 
l.i  school.-?  where  the  race  of  a  majority  of 
t*ie  student  body  was  opposite  their  own. 
This  includes  both  black  teachers  In  pre- 
dominantly white  schooU  as  well  as  whlw 
teachers  In  predominantly  black  schtxjU,' 

An  a  result  of  Implementation  of  the  Judg- 
ments and  orders  of  the  District  Court  and 
the  Court  ot  Appeals  now  before  this  c^'urt 
tor  review,  assignments  of  faculty  for  the 
1970-71  school  year  have  Ijeen  made  In  a 
conscientious  effort  to  achieve  a  6C.  white. 
40^  black,  faculty  In  every  school,  as  re- 
q'Ured  by  the  Court:  60  40  being  the  ap- 
proximate ratio  of  white  and  black  teachers 
employed  In  the  system  as  a  whole  The  fol- 
lowing statistical  table  reflects  actual  assign- 
ments aa  they  now  exist  (as  ot  September  15. 
1970).  The  figure  In  parenthesis  Indicates 
the  number  ot  vacancies  to  be  tilled,  by  race. 
Further  adjustments  to  reach  the  exact  ratio 
set  by  the  court  are  being  made  and  will 
oonttnue  until  the  task  Is  accomplished. 


•  C4lc«l«iv.r  11  .tt«nd«t  .nli..ty  by  .  conifflunlty  «l  nsrioBS  ol  Mtirtly  iiiis.d  bloodRnK  .nd 

lllheretar.  consi<t«r«l  btrKi.l.  ....  ,         ..- ..  u 

•  By  court  ortlor  Carver  rtas  bwom.  a  part  ol  th.  Blount  Hiih  School  ccmptei.  ivhich  lus  m 
.ul|o«l  •oroKm.m  011.233  blKk.  1.041  »tille  ,„.„    , 

•  As  will  b«  setad  tbfi  Is  a  srn.ll  l-lMClter  school,  isolated  on  an  island  In  th.  GuH  ot  Meilco. 
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<  By  court  order  Bieflvilli  tiu  btcome  a  pati  ol  Um  Vi|H 
High  School  comple*.  which  has  in  MJifw  •nrolwiwrt  « 
l.as  blKk.  9*5  white. 

1  By  couf  t  order  Carver  hM  become  a  part  of  Itie  Bteuni  MtM 
School  compleju  which  has  an  aivgned  enrollment  ol  1,233 
black,  1, Ml  while.  ^        ..    ■  ■    ,  a^ 

I  As  will  be  noted.  thU  «  a  imall  l-teacher  school,  rtolated 
on  an  isUnd  m  Ihi  CuH  of  MeUco. 

Your  attention  la  directwl  to  the  statistical 
table  on  preceding  pages  of  this  brlet  (page 
7>  for  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  black  principals  in  charge 
Of  predominantly  white  faculties  and  white 
student  bodlee,  and  the  subetaJitlal  number 
of  white  principals  in  charge  of  predomi- 
nantly blacK  faculties  and  black  student 
bodies. 

(2)   Transportation 

Mobile  is  a  combined  city-county  school 
system  with  many  rural  schools.  Thus  In  the 
traditional  manner  of  rural  school  systems, 
there  are  a  substantial  number  Ckf  school 
busses  operated  by  the  School  Board  to 
transport  students  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
county  to  these  rural  schools.  A  few  busses 
are  also  used  to  provide  transportation  for 
a  small  number  of  students  residing  In  re- 
mote outlying  areas  wltbln  the  city  limits. 

At  one  time,  during  the  era  of  the  dual 
school  system,  the  Board  did  In  fact  operate 
a  dual  transportation  system  with  overlap- 
ping bus  routes,  utilizing  transportation  to 
preserve  the  dual  system.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Schools  in  that  part  of  the  system 
where  transportation  Is  provided,  serve  epe- 
clflc  geographic  attendance  Kones  drawn  by 
the  Dlsrtlct  Court,  and  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  en  banc.  Singleton 
V.  Jackson.  419  P.  2d  1211;  every  zone  la  bl- 
raclat  and  every  school  la  Integrated.  School 
busses  are  routed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
transport  all  students  In  each  attendance 
sone  to  the  school  serving  the  Bone.  These 
routes  are  drawn  without  regard  to  race; 
they  do  not  overlap;  each  bus  picks  up  and 
transports  every  student  on  Its  route  regard- 
less of  the  race  of  the  student;  students  are 
not  segregated  within  the  busses;  and  the 
same  quality  and  extent  of  service  l»  pro- 
vided  in  all  areas  of  the  county   without 


reference  to  the  raoe  of  the  students  living 
In  the  area.  The  transportation  system  is 
thus  operated  on  a  non -segregated  and  non- 
discriminatory basis  In  every  respect."  "  This 
is  entirely  conceded  by  Petitioner  in  Its  brief 
(page  6)  where  petitioner  .states :  "Since 
September  I960,  the  rural  portion  of  the 
system  .  .  .  (which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  transportation)  .  .  .  has  been  desegre- 
gated adequatttly". 
(8)  Sktn  Currlcular  Activities,  Including 
Sports 

All  extra  currlcular  activiUes.  Including 
sports,  over  which  the  School  Board  has  con- 
trol are  being  operated  on  a  non -segregated 
batis  throughout  the  system,  and  have  been 
for  several  years.* 

All  athletic  teams  at  every  school  are  open 
to  every  student  regardless  of  race.  Participa- 
tion by  minority  race  students,  particularly 
by  black  students  at  traditionally  white 
Khoola,  has  been  substantial.  For  example, 
during  the  1M9-70  school  year  several  pre- 
dominantly white  high  schools  fielded  bl- 
raclal  backetball  teams  with  more  black 
players  than  white.  There  U  also  croas- 
ached  ultng  between  traditionally  black 
schools  and  tradltlonaUy  white  acboolB  In  all 
major  sports,  in  regular  season  play,  and  all 
tournament  and  play-off  competitions  are 
conducted  on  an  Integrated  basts  with  tradi- 
tionally white  and  traditionally  black 
Bchools  In  competition  against  each  other.^ 

The  same  situation  pertains  to  all  other 
extra  currlcular  activities  over  which  the 
School  Board  has  control,  such  a£  bands  and 
other  musical  groups.  ROTC  units,  speech 
and  other  academically  related  competitions. 
clubs  and  organizations,  school  related  so- 
cial events,  parent  related  activities  such  as 
Parent  Teacher  Associations,  and  specUtor 
events.' 

(4)   Sen'loes.  Facilities  and  Progr&ma 

There  Is  no  separation  of  students  within 
the  individual  schools  by  race,  by  sex  (ex- 
cept for  physical  education  and  gender  re- 
lated courses  such  as  home  economics),  by 
claas.  by  tracts  or  on  any  basis,  other  than 
the  normal  division  of  students  Into  grade 
level  and  courses  of  study  which  divisions 
have  no  racial  basis.* 

All  facilities  are  made  available  to  all 
schools  m  the  system  without  regard  to  the 
present  or  past  racial  composition  of  the 
schools.  Within  each  Individual  school  of  the 
system  all  facilities  are  made  available  to 
all  students  on  an  equal  basis,  regardless  of 
race.  This  Includes  not  only  facilities  In  the 
strict  sense  such  as  restrooms.  lunchrooms, 
classrooms,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  li- 
braries, playing  fields  and  the  like;  but 
also,  all  services,  activities  and  programs  sucth 
as  bands,  orchestras,  choral  groups,  clubs, 
counseling  services,  student  governments, 
honor  societies,  publications  staffs.  Intra- 
mural sports,  assemblies,  class  elections  and 
honors,  parties  and  social  events;  and  every 
other  facility,  activity  and  program  of  every 
school.  This  has  been  the  situation  for  sev- 
eral years. '^ 

All  schools  are  treated  equally  without  ref- 
erence to  the  past  or  present  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  school,  with  regard  to  the  allo- 
cation Instructional  materials,  facilities. 
equipment,  furnishings,  supplies,  textbooks, 
allocated  funds  and  every  other  Item  provided 
to  or  for  schools  of  the  system;  and  courses 
of  instruction  are  offered  without  regard  to 
rac<3.  This  also  has  been  the  situation  for 
several  years." 

Not  only  are  all  facilities,  services,  activi- 
ties, and  programs  aveillable  to  every  student 
without  regard  to  race,  and  operated  on  a 
non-segregted,  non -discriminatory  basis,  but 
actual  participation  by  minority  race  stu- 
dents Is  substantial." 
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(6)  school  Construction,  Consolidation  and 
Site  Selection  . 

The  fault  of  the  School  BSamns  that  for 
many  years  It  followed  the  unusual  practice 
of  building  schools  where  the  children  are. 
Now,  the  construction  of  or  addition  to  nny 
school,  and  the  selection  of  any  school  site, 
must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  Court. 
This  haji  been  a  part  of  the  Mobile  desegrega- 
tion plan  since  1968. 

The  School  Board  Is  genuinely  perplexed 
and  tmcertaln  as  to  what  shifting  standard 
may  next  apply,  or  from  time  to  time  ^ply. 
with  regard  to  school  construction  plans  and 
programs.  The  Board  has  already  suffered 
substantial  financial  loss  as  a  consequence 
of  land  acquisition  and  other  construction 
preparations  made  with  District  Court  ap- 
proval, later  reversed  and  erased  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.'*  As  a  result  the  School  Board's 
building  program  has  been  at  a  total  stand- 
still for  three  years.  No  schools  have  been 
constructed  and  no  school  sites  selected  dur- 
ing this  time. 

The  last  schools  constructed  in  the  system 
were  Dodge  and  Adams  In  1961  and  Grand 
Bay  In  early  1968.  Dodge  and  Adams  opened 
their  doors  for  the  first  time  In  September 
1967.  both  as  fully  integrated  schools.  The 
current  assigned  enrollment  at  Dodge  la  62 
black  and  670  white.  The  current  assigned 
enrollment  at  Adams,  which  first  opened  Its 
doors  as  a  predominantly  block  school.  Is  293 
black  and  687  white.  Grand  Bay  first  opened 
in  September  1968  The  current  aaslgned 
enrollment  at  Grand  Bay  la  152  black  and  667 
white." 

Regarding  school  consolidation,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  consolidations,  scHue  pro- 
posed voluntarily  by  the  School  Board  and 
some  required  by  the  District  Court,  within 
the  past  three  years.  Each  has  resulted  In  a 
significant  Increase  in  the  extent  of  integra- 
tion In  the  system.  Some  of  the  more  signi- 
ficant consolidations  are:  " 

1.  Closing  of  the  all  black  Emerson  Elemen- 
tary school  and  distribution  of  Its  students 
to  two  adjacent  schools,  one  of  which  had 
been  traditionally  black  (Council)  and  one 
tradltlonaUy  white  (Lelnlcauf),  producing 
an  enrollment  at  Lelnkauf  of  224  white  and 
236  black. 

2.  Closing  of  the  all  black  Robert  Thomp- 
son School  and  consolidation  of  Its  students 
Into  the  theretofore  all  white  Wllmer  School. 

3.  Closing  of  the  all  black  Cottage  Hill  Ele- 
mentary School  and  the  distribution  of  Its 
students  to  the  theretofore  all  white  Fonde, 
Shepard  and  Dodge  Elementary  Schools. 

4.  Consolidation  of  the  all  white  Cltronelle 
and  all  blsck  Rosa  Lott  Schools,  resulting  In 
the  following  enrollments:  Cltronelle.  800 
white  and  400  black;  Rosa  Lott,  465  white 
and  145  black. 

5.  Conversion  of  the  all  white  Augusta 
Evans  School  to  a  school  for  special  students 
with  an  enrollment  of  54  white  and  87 
black,  and  a  faculty  of  8  black  and  B  white. 

6.  Closing  of  the  tradltlonaUy  white  Ar- 
lington Elementary  School  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  Its  students  to  surrounding  schools, 
some  of  which  are  predominantly  white,  and 
some  of  which  are  predominantly  black. 

7.  Closing  of  the  all  black  Warren  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  distribution  of  Its  stu- 
dents to  the  traditionally  white  Crlchton 
Elementary  School  and  other  schools,  pre- 
dominantly black,  producing  an  enrollment 
at  Crlchton  of  67  white  and  240  black. 

8.  Closing  of  the  all  black  Barney  School 
resulting  in  the  distribution  of  its  students 
to  surrounding  schools,  some  predominantly 
white  and  some  predominantly  black. 

9.  ConscUdatlon  of  the  all  black  Belsaw  and 
the  all  white  Mount  Vernon  schools,  result- 
teg  in  Integration  of  both  schoola. 


10.  Consolidation  of  the  all  black  St.  Elmo 
and  all  white  Theodore  Schools,  resulting  in 
the  foUowtng  enroUments:  St.  Elmo  436 
white,  54  black;  Theodore  1466  white  and  335 
blaac 

11.  OonsoUdatlon  of  the  all  black  Bur- 
roughs, all  black  Dixon  and  aU  black  Dawes 
Union  Schools  with  the  all  white  Griggs  and 
all  white  Davis  Schoola  resulting  In: 

(a)  Closing  of  the  all  black  Dawes  Union 
School 

(b)  Integration  of  the  other  four  schoola 
producing  the  following  enrollments  Bur- 
roughs: 192  White.  290  black;  Griggs:  866 
white,  41  black;  Davis:  691  white,  178  black; 
Dixon:  249  white.  IBB  black. 

12.  Cloelng  of  the  all  black  Howard  School 
and  the  abeorbtlon  of  Its  students  into  Old 
BheU  Road  School,  a  trwUtlonally  white 
Khool. 

As  do  moet  large  school  systems  In  cities 
undergoing  large  scale  population  shifts  as 
a  result  of  Federally  sponsored  urban  devel- 
opment programs  and  other  factors,  the  Mo- 
bile Public  School  System  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  the  use  of  portable  class- 
room units  that  can  be  moved  from  one  per- 
manent achool  faclUty  to  another.  Some 
schools  have  adequate  basic  facUltaes  (land 
area,  lunchroom,  library,  physical  educaUoo, 
special  facilities)  to  accommodate  a  number 
of  portable  classrooms;  some  do  not.  Within 
this  basic  limitation,  the  Board  follows  a  pol- 
icy of  locating  portable  classrooms  solely  on 
the  basis  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  facilities  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
students  assigned  to  the  various  schools  by 
the  terms  of  the  various  orders  of  the  Court 
itself." 

(6)  Transfer  Policy 

The  entire  transfer  policy  now  In  use.  in- 
cluding a  majority  to  minority  transfer  pro- 
vision, was  formulated  by  the  court  Itself. 
This  policy  Is  operated  in  accordance  with 
provision  prescribed  by  the  court  and  Is  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  system." 
The  transfer  poUcy  Is  attached  to  this  brief, 
as  APPENDIX  Z. 

(7)  Bl-Radal  Conimlttee 

The  District  Court,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has  appointed  a  bl- 
raclal  committee  to  advise  and  assist  the 
School  Board  and  the  Court  in  the  operation 
of  the  Court  ordered  desegregation  plan  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  unitary  school  system. 
The  committee,  appointed  by  the  District 
Court  on  August  12,  1970.  has  ten  members, 
five  black  and  five  white."  The  committee 
became  active  immediately  and  has  begun  to 
make  its  presence  felt. 

(8)  Student  Assignment 

The  total  desegregation  plan  for  the  whole 
system,  now  In  full  implementation,  assigns 
every  student  In  the  system  to  a  school  oa 
the  basis  of  a  unitary  system  of  geographic 
attendance  nones,  drawn  by  the  District 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  In  addition  to  this,  In 
three  instances,  two  adjacent  elementary 
school  zones  have  been  paired;  Oouncll- 
Lelnkauf.  Palmer-Olendale  and  Hamllton- 
Robblns.  This  has  produced  the  aaslgned 
enrollments  for  the  1070-71  school  year  set 
out  in  the  statistical  table  In  a  previous 
section  of  this  brief  (page  7). 
///.  The  desegregation  process — chronologic 
call]/ 

At  the  outset  of  this  lUlgaUon  the  Board 
of  Schoc^  Commissioners  of  MobUe  County 
committed  themselves  to  compUance  with  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, as  orlglnaUy  suted  by  this  Honorable 
Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  847  US.  483,  that  the  c^iportunlty 
for  education  la: 
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•■ft  right  whlcii  must  ba  made  ovallftble 
CO  ftU  oa  equal  t«nxu." 

FuU  comprehension  at  the  obllgaUons  of 
achool  systems  with  reference  lo  the  legtil 
prlnciplea  artaljig  out  of  Brown,  and  the  cou- 
•utuclonal  principles  Interpreted  by  Brown, 
hu  not  always  been  easy  lor  this  School 
Board;  as  It  has  not  been  eaey  lor  school 
boards  and  courts  throughout  tbe  nation. 
(Compare:  Brown;  Brlgga  v.  Elliott.  133 
F  Supp.  77«.  United  States  v.  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty Board  of  EducaUon.  373  F.  2d  836.  330 
F.  ad  aas,  cert,  denied  38S  U-S.  840:  Green 
T  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  Coun- 
ty. Virginia,  391  U3.  430;  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  386  US. 
19;  Avery  v.  Wichita  Falls  Independent 
School  District,  2<1  P.  ad  230;  Borders  v.  Rlp- 
pv.  347  P.  2d  268;  Boson  T.  Rlppy,  385  F. 
2d  43.  EUis  V.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Orange  County,  433  P.  ad  203;  Kemp  T. 
Beaaley.  423  F.  ad  851  (C-i.  8th.  1970):  Deal 
V.  Cincinnati.  324  F.  3d  309;  and  Deal  v. 
Cincinnati.  419  F,  3d  1387).  Indeed.  It  has 
ofteu  been  an  impoeslble  task  for  a  school 
board  to  determine  not  only  what  Ita  cur- 
rent obligaOon  may  be.  but  to  predict  or 
anticipate  what  ahUtlng  standard  may  next 

»ppiy-  ^    , 

Ir  18  against  this  background  that  acbool 
boards  have  bad  to  procwed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  educating  children  on  the  one  hand, 
whUe  pursuing  an  lUualve  Judicial  phantom 
oo  the  other:  and  the  two  have  not  always 
been  totally  compatible.  For  not  being  able 
to  anticipate  in  advance  or  immediately  ad* 
Just  over-night  to  each  new  standard,  for 
not  being  able  to  aocompUsh  in  fact,  that 
which  a  court  can  aooomplUh  on  paper  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  school  boards  through- 
out the  country,  this  one  included,  have 
been  labeled  racist,  lawless,  imcooperatlve. 
contemptuous  and  recalcitrant.  Keallstlc  ap- 
praisal of  the  extent  of  Integration  In  this 
school  system,  taken  in  the  abstract  or  in 
oomparlsoa  to  the  extent  of  Integration  in 
any  and  every  other  comparable  school  sys- 
tem in  the  nation,  exposes  the  aballowness 
of  such  charges  as  sought  to  be  applied  to 
this  school  system. 

In  an  earUer  section  of  this  brief  (page  7) 
we  nave  obeerved  the  progress  of  the  deseg- 
regation process  from  a  puiely  statistical 
e&andpoint.  A  chronological  examination  of 
lb*  procAas  from  the  Judicial  standpoint 
should  now  be  helpful. 

1983-63 
The  Mobile  County  Public  School  System 
began  tbe  1963-83  school  year  as  a  dual 
school  system.  Students  were  assigned  to 
neighborhood  schools  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphic attendance  sones.  The  sones  were 
drawn  on  a  racial  basts  with  overlapping 
Bones  for  white  and  negro  schools.  The  zonea. 
both  black  and  whl  te.  were  drawn  with 
strong  reliance  on  sound  educational  pnncl- 
plee.  including:  consideration  for  traffic  and 
other  safety  hazarda.  distance,  toutee  of 
travel  and  access,  barriers  such  ae  rivers  and 
Indiutnal  complexes,  and  adherence  to  the 
basic  nelghtmrhood  concept.  Because  of  the 
dual  zone  aspect,  thu  resulted  tn  several 
apllt  aones  (such  as  for  the  Warren  School 
which  Is  no  longer  In  use.  but  was  at  that 
time  all  black)  and  the  temporary  transpor- 
satlon  of  some  students  In  the  city  part  of 
the  system  pending  completion  of  construc- 
tion ot  a  school,  tsucb  %&  HlUsd&le  Heights 
School,  built  In  the  middle  of  a  suburban 
black  community  to  esfcabllah  a  dual  aone 
in  that  area )  .'■ 

Suit  was  filed  tn  llarch  1963  by  a  group 
of  black  parents  and  students  seeking  an  In- 
iuncUtm  to  require  the  School  Board  to 
begin  desegregation  of  the  school  system. 
1963-64 
As  a  result  of  action  In  the  District  Court 
and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  tbe  School  Board 
was  directed  to  begin  the  1963-64  school  year 
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with  desegregation  of  the  system  on  a  one 
grade  a  year  stair-step  plan.*"  Tbe  Board 
moved  immediately  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  court,  and  did  so  in  good  faith 
throughout  the  1968-64  school  year. 
1964-65 
On  tbe  basis  of  a  motion  for  further  relief, 
resulting  in  action  In  the  District  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  1964-65  school 
year  the  Board  was  directed  to  speed  up 
the  stair-step  desegregation  plan  by  apply- 
ing It  to  two  grades  per  year  rather  than 
one  and  to  abolish  dual  zones  for  each  grade 
as  It  was  reached  In  the  stalr-atep  progres- 
sion." Again,  the  School  Board  moved  im- 
mediately to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
court,  and  did  so  In  good  faith  throughout 
the  1964-66  school  year. 

At  this  point  this  School  Board,  as  all 
others,  was  proceeding  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  Its  legal  and  constitutional  obliga- 
tion was  defined  by  Brown  I,  supra,  which 
sUted  that  education  Is,  "a  right  which  must 
be  made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms"; 
Brown  11"  which  enunciated  the  doctrine 
of  "all  deliberate  speed";  and  subsequent 
cases  construing  Brown  I.  sucb  as  Briggs  v. 
Elliott,  supra,  which  stated.  "It  (Brown) 
has  not  decided  that  tbe  statca  must  mix 
persons  of  different  races  in  the  schools  .  .  . 
The  ConstltuUon.  in  other  words,  does  not 
require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination"; and  that  tbe  basic  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  was  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  obllgaUon. 

1966-66 
In  response  to  tbe  court's  directive  to  do 
away  with  dual  attendance  zones  the  Board, 
tn  good  faith,  moved  to  comply,  and  under- 
took a  redrawing  of  the  eonea.  This  effort  did 
away  entirely  with  dual  Bones  and,  while 
maintaining  fidelity  to  the  basic  neighbor- 
hood school  concept,  produced  a  set  of  uni- 
tary zones.  Tbe  1965-66  school  year  t>egan 
upon  the  basis  of  these  unitary  zones.  The 
desegregation  plan  opposed  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  tbe  court  also  contained,  in 
deference  to  the  strong  feelings  of  both 
black  and  white  citizens  concerned  with 
being  caught  in  an  Inordinately  difficult 
zone,  a  provision  giving  every  student,  black 
and  white,  the  absolute  right  to  attend  the 
school  of  bis  zone  or  the  nearest  school 
formerly  predominantly  of  his  race,  at  his 
option.  This  was  quite  aptly  named,  the 
Option  Plan. 

Ac  this  pomt  this  School  Board,  as  most 
others,  continued  to  seek  in  good  faith  to 
adjust  Itaelf  tn  order  to  comply  with  lu 
constitutional  obligations,  as  they  were  de- 
fined and  refined  by  the  eucceaslon  of  cases 
following  Brown  I  and  n.  supra,  and  Brlgga 
v.  Dllott,  supra.  Reference  U  had  to  the 
following  eases,  among  others: 

Avery  v.  Wichita  Palls  Independent  School 
District.  341  P3d  330.  .  .  .  "The  Constitution 
as  construed  in  the  School  Segregation 
Cases  .  .  .  forbids  any  state  action  requir- 
ing segregation  of  children  in  public  schools 
solely  on  account  of  race;  tt  does  not  how- 
ever, require  actual  integration  of  the  races." 
Borders  v.  Rlppy.  347  FJd  268.  .  .  .  The 
equal  protection  and  due  procees  clauses  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  do  not  aflrma- 
Uvely  conunand  Integration,  but  they  do  for- 
bid any  state  acUon  requiring  segregaUon  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color  of  children  in 
the  public  schools." 

Holland  T.  Board  of  PubUc  Education.  368 
p.  3d  730.  .  .  .  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  not  speak  in  positive  terms  to  command 
integration,  but  negatively,  to  prohibit  gov- 
emmentally  enforced  segnsg^tlon." 

Boson  V.  Rlppy.  286  F.  ad  43.  .  .  .  Negro 
children  have  no  constitutional  right  to  the 
attendance  of  white  children  with  thun  In 
the  public  schools.  Their  constltutlona!  right 
to  'the  equal  protection  of  the  laws'  Is  the 
right  to  stand  equal  before  the  laws  of  the 
State;  that  la,  to  be  treated  simply  as  in- 
divlduala  without  regard  to  race  or  color." 


1060-67 

On  August  16.  1966.  loss  than  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  school  for  the  1966-67 
school  year,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a 
decree  of  the  District  Court  and  required 
that  the  School  Board's  existing  Option  Plan 
be  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  every  stu- 
dent In  the  system  the  blanket  option  of 
attending  the  school  of  his  zone,  or  at  his 
option  the  nearest  black  echool  or  the  nearast 
white  school."  Again,  as  in  the  pact,  tha 
School  Board  moved  Immediately  to  amend 
the  existing  desegregation  plan  to  Incorpo- 
rate this  change  required  by  the  Court  at 
Appeals,  and  Implemented  the  same  in  good 
faith  throughout  the  1966-67  echool  yaar. 

In  addition,  the  Court  of  Appeals  required 
the  Board  to:  (I)  add  to  Its  transfer  policy 
the  right  to  transfer  In  order  to  get  a  couim 
of  study  not  available  at  the  school  where  a 
student  ts  assigned;  (3)  speed  up  the  stair- 
step application  of  the  desegregation  plan; 
(3)  prepare  to  begin  faculty  desegregation. 

The  School  Board  also  moved  Immediately 
to  comply  with  these  requirements.  The 
stair-step  application  was  immediately  ac- 
ceJerated  as  specified;  the  subject  matter 
transfer  provision  was  hnmedlately  adopted. 
and  remains  a  part  of  the  transfer  policy  to- 
day; and  preparationB  were  made  to  com- 
mence faculty  deeegregatlon  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  echool  year,  including  Im- 
mediate Initiation  of  Inservlce  training  of 
bl-racial  teaching  teams. 

On  Ita  own,  and  without  any  suggeetlon  or 
prompting  from  the  court,  the  School  Board 
began  taking  steps  toward  deeegregatlon  of 
Its  transportation  system  tn  the  rural  part 
of  the  school  system,  and  deeegregatlon  of  all 
services.  facUlUee.  programs.  acUvltlee.  and 
exUa  currloular  activities.  Including  spocta. 
1967-68 

In  March,  1967,  the  United  State*  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  permitted  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  Intervene.  In  July,  upon  a  mo- 
tion for  further  relief,  the  District  Court  held 
an  exhaustive  evidentiary  hearing  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks  between  July  18  and 
August  IS.**  On  October  13,  1967  the  District 
Court  entered  a  decree,  accompanied  by  full 
Findings  Of  Fact  and  Conclusions  Of  l*w. 

In  this  FlndlngB  of  Fact  the  District  Court 
found : 

( 1 )  That  there  was  no  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination by  race  in  the  administration  of  tbe 
desegregation  plan. 

(2)  That  all  services,  facilities,  activities 
and  programs  of  the  school  system  are  avail- 
able to  every  student  and  to  every  school  in 
the  system,  without  reference  to  race,  in- 
cluding; restrooms,  lunchrooms,  special  fa- 
culties and  equipment,  athletic  teams,  bands 
and  choral  programs,  clubs  and  student 
groups,  counseling,  honor  societies.  danc«s 
and  other  social  actlvlttes 

(3)  That  the  defendant  had  formulated  a 
specinc  plan  for  faculty  dwegregatlon.  bad 
commenced  faculty  desegregation,  and  had 
made  sufBclent  and  proper  effort  In  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances. 

(4)  That  all  staff  and  staff  activities  are  In- 
tegrated- 

(5)  That  the  Board  had  Instituted  remedial 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  black  students  In 
the  system,  receiving  the  commendation  of 
the  Office  of  Education  of  HEW. 

<6t  That  the  Board  had  voltmtarUy  un- 
dertaken several  school  consolidations,  re- 
sulting In  the  closing  of  all  black  achoola 
and  the  conaolldauon  of  the  black  studenU 
Into  schools  that  were  either  all  white  or 
predominantly  while. 

(7 1  That  the  Board  was  following  a  policy 
of  constructing,  renovating  and  maintain- 
ing schools  without  regard  to  race. 

(8>  That  furnishings,  fixtures,  equipment, 
facilities,  texttKioks,  supplies,  allocated  funds 
and  courses  of  study  are  allotted  to  all 
schools  without  regard  to  race. 

(9)  That  no  complaint  had  been  made  to 
the  Court  by  anyone  as  to  discriminatory 


action  of  the  board  In  administration  of  the 
desegregation  plan. 

There  bos  been  no  subsequent  finding  to 
the  contrary  on  any  of  theee  points. 

In  the  meantime  the  1967-68  school  year 
commenced  and  the  School  Board,  in  good 
faith,  implemented  the  desegregation  plan 
prescribed  by  the  courts,  including  several 
modlficatlona  prescribed  by  the  district 
court  Bs  a  result  of  the  exhaustive  eviden- 
tiary hearing. 

1966-69 

On  March  13.  1966  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
relyUkg  heavily  on  the  prevlotis  opinion  of 
tbe  court,  en  banc,  in  United  states  v.  Jef- 
ferson County  Board  of  Education.  373  F.ad 
836  and  380  P.3d  366.  entered  an  opinion  In 
which  It  required  the  School  Board  to  with- 
draw Its  attendance  aones  In  the  urban  or 
city  portion  of  the  system,  saying: 

"The  percentage  of  total  students  In  bl- 
raclal  ecbools  is  superficially  acceptable,  but 
beneath  the  surface  the  picture  Is  not 
good.  .  .  .  Having  found  the  results  of  the 
present  plan  unsatisfactory,  we  turn  to  the 
difficult  question  of  what  should  be  dons. . . . 
In  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
board  to  do  the  Job  again,  this  time  making 
a  survey  of  the  type  suggested  by  appellants. 
On  the  basis  of  Information  obtained  from 
tbe  survey,  school  officials  will  draw  attend- 
ance-zone lines  on  what  they  conceive  to  be 
a  nonracial  bo^is."**  (emphasis  suppUad) 

In  addition,  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  also  re- 
quired: (1)  elimination  of  tbe  Option  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  plan:  (3)  further  steps  with 
regard  to  allmlnatton  of  faculty:  (3)  a  sur- 
vey of  the  system  and  certain  reports  to  the 
court;  (4)  the  crosa-schedullng  of  formerly 
white  and  formerly  block  schools  In  athletic 
competition:  (9)  certain  restrictions  on  con- 
struction; (6)  for  the  rural  portion  of  the 
system,  either  a  redrawing  of  aone  lines,  or 
the  use  of  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  of  tbe 
type  outlined  In  Jeffenon  supra. 

Tbe  Court  of  Appeals  actually  prescribed 
a  specific  decree  for  entry  by  the  district 
court.  It  began  by  stating: 

"As  stated  In  the  opinion  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeals,  the  primary  concern  Is  that  attend- 
ance-Eone  lines  be  drawn  on  a  nonraelal 
basis."  (emphasis  supplied)  {id.  at  696) . 

This  decree  was  entered  verbatim  by  the 
District  Court  on  May  IS.  1968.  Once  again. 
In  good  faith,  the  School  Board  moved 
promptly  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
court.  The  siirvey  was  niade  and  filed  with 
tbe  court.  The  student  assignment  problem 
was  carefully  reatudled  and  attendance  zones 
were  redrawn.  The  redrawn  zones  were  filed 
with  the  cotirt  on  May  7.  1968  even  before  the 
DUtrlct  Court  had  proceeded  to  enter  tbe 
decree  specified  by  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals.  Two 
months  later,  in  the  face  of  mounting  public 
hostility  and  pressure  over  dissatisfaction 
with  the  redrawn  aonea,  the  School  Board 
asked  tbe  court  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  placing  the  entire  school  system  on  a  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  of  student  sfslgnment. 

Oonunenclng  on  July  17.  1968  the  court 
held  another  full  (6  days)  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, the  second  m  as  nuiny  years.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Petitioners  presented  to 
the  court  their  own  separate  set  of  proposed 
eone  lines  for  the  urban  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem. As  cotnmented  upon  by  the  District 
Court  tn  its  decree,  both  of  these  plans  pro- 
vided for  the  continued  existence  of  some 
all  white  and  some  all  black  schools.*" 

Ultimately,  the  District  Court  rejected  all 
three  proposed  zone  plans  (Board,  Petitioner 
and  Justice  Department).  It  then  entered  a 
decree  calling  for  the  following  plan  of  stu- 
dent assignment; 

(1)  In  the  rural  part  of  the  system— free- 
dom of  choice,  as  specifically  provided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Justice  Department.*' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(3)  In  the  urban  part  of  the  system — 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  bl^  schools,  and 
attendance  zones  for  elementary  Junior  high 
school,  with  the  zones  drawn  by  tbe  court 
Itself. 

Referring  to  Qreen  v.  County  School  Board 
of  New  Kent  (^unty,  Virginia,  391  tJ.S.  430, 
the  court  provided  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  portion  of  its  plan  would  operate  only 
on  an  Interim  basis,  to  be  continued,  or  not, 
from  year  to  year  dependent  upon  the  speed 
of  desegregation  sccompllabed.*  This  decree 
also  provided  for  the  closing  of  two  all  black 
schools  and  one  all  white  school. 

Once  again,  the  School  Board  moved 
promptly  to  Implement  the  Decree  of  the 
Court,  and  continued  to  implement  the  same 
In  good  faith  throughout  the  1966-69  school 
year.  In  the  meantime,  an  appeal  was  taken. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  School 
Board  also  sought  permission  of  the  District 
Court  to  build  a  new  elementary  school 
building  to  replace  a  substandard  building  at 
the  Howard  Elementary  School,  and  to  add 
an  additional  building  at  ToulmlnvUle  High 
School.  After  an  evidentiary  hearing  per- 
mission was  granted  by  the  District  Court. 
Subsequently  on  appeal  the  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed,  concluding  that  tbe  buildings 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  dual  system. 
Howard  hss  now  been  abandoned;  the  as- 
signed enrollment  at  ToulmlnvUle  Is  463 
black,  347  white. 

1969-70 

On  June  3,  1969,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  order,  the  Court  of  Aj^Mals 
switched  horses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  again  reversed  the  District  Court.  Rever- 
sal was  on  the  theory  that  the  aone  lines 
drawn  by  the  district  court  should  have  been 
drawn  on  a  racial  basis  rather  than  a  non- 
racial  basis  as  most  recently  ordered  by  tbe 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  the  sUtlsUcal  ex- 
tent of  deeegregatlon  in  that  portion  of  the 
system  under  freedom  of  choice  was  unac- 
c^table,  m  view  of  Oreen  v.  County  School 
Board  erf  New  Kent  County,  Vlrglnlfl.  supra." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  and  directed  tbe  court  to  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Education  to  collaborate 
with  the  School  Board  in  the  preparation  of 
a  revised  plan  of  student  aaslgnment,  pro- 
Tldlng:  (1)  that  HEW  and  tbe  Board  should 
try  to  agree  upon  a  revised  plan;  (3)  that  If 
HEW  and  the  Board  could  not  agree.  HEW 
should  file  Its  own  recommendations  for  a 
plan,  (3)  that  all  parties  could  then  file 
objections  and  suggested  amendments  to  the 
HEW  recommendations;  (4)  that  for  plans 
aa  to  which  objections  are  made  or  amend- 
ments suggested  or  which  In  any  event  the 
district  court  will  not  approve  without  a 
hearing,  the  District  Court  should  have  a 
hearing,  within  ten  days  (6i  that  a  new 
plan  for  the  196&-70  school  year  ahall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  District  Court  no  later  than 
August  1, 1969. 

Pursuant  to  the  June  3,  1969  opinion  and 
mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  June  4 
the  District  Court  contacted  HKW  and  re- 
quested their  attention.  HEW  did  not  re- 
spond until  June  11,  and  It  was  not  until 
June  16.  after  thirteen  (13)  of  the  allotted 
thirty  (30)  days  bad  elapsed,  that  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  echool  system  was  able 
to  establish  a  working  relationship  with 
HEW.» 

Although  a  great  deal  of  work  was  dozw 
and  every  effort  was  made,  no  plan  could  be 
agreed  upon  by  tbe  School  Board  and  HEW 
within  the  remaining  allotted  time,  seven- 
teen (17)  days.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
cree, HEW  filed  its  own  recommendatiozis 
with  the  District  Court  on  July  10. 

On  July  21,  1969,  the  School  Board  filed 
extensive  objections  to  the  HEW  proposal 
pointing  out  Id  some  detail  why  various  por- 
tions of  the  HEW  recommendations  are  edu- 
cationally unsoimd  and  incapable  of  effective 
administration.  At  the  same  time,  as  also 
provided  by  the  decree,  the  School  Board 
filed  Its  recommended  altematlves.  When  it 


became  apparent  that  the  District  Court 
did  not  intend  to  have  a  hearing,  the  School 
Board  supported  Its  objections  and  alterna- 
tive recommendations  by  affidavit  testimony 
filed  In  the  District  Court  on  July  29,  19M.» 
Although  the  Court  of  Appeals  decree  had 
invited  them  to  do  so.  Petltlooers  and  the 
Justice  Department  choee  not  to  submit 
alternative  recommendations  of  their  own  to 
the  court;  and  neither  of  them  requested  the 
district  court  to  bold  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

On  August  1. 1969.  the  District  Court,  con- 
sistent with  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  entered  Its  order  approving  a  plan 
tor  operation  of  the  school  system  for  the 
1969-70  echool  year.  In  formulating  this 
order  the  District  Ootu^,  using  Its  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  system  and  current  cir- 
cumstances as  It  had  done  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, put  together  Its  own  desegregation 
plan.  In  doing  so,  it  rejected  almost  entirely 
the  alternatives  recommended  by  the  School 
Board,  and  rejected  In  part  and  accepted  In 
port  tbe  recommendations  of  HEW. 

This  desegregation  plan  formtilated  by  tbe 
District  Court  itself,  did  esseotlaUy  the  fol- 
lowing things: 

(a)  It  required  and  accomplished  integra- 
tion of  faculty  m  every  school  of  the  system. 

(b)  For  all  but  nine  (9)  of  the  than 
eighty  nine  (89)  scbools  of  the  system  It 
established  revised  unlc&ry  atUndanee  aonea, 
drawn  on  a  basis  taking  race  into  account 
along  with  other  factors  In  order  to  maxi- 
mize IntegraQon.  (Resulting  In  the  assign- 
ment of  approximately  70.000  of  the  systems 
then  73,600  studenu  to  bl-racial  schools)  .■: 

(c)  It  reqxiired  the  School  Board,  again 
working  with  HEW,  to  undertake  furthar 
study  and  effort  toward  the  devek)|;»nent  of 
a  stUl  further  modification  of  tbe  desegre- 
gation plan  with  referenoe  to  thoee  echocds 
east  of  Interstate  Highway  66.  where  the  ex- 
cited nine  (9)  are  located;  and  to  submit 
tbe  suggested  modifications  to  the  court  by 
December  1.  1969,  tor  implementation  in 
September  1970. 

Tbe  School  Board  moved  Immediately  to 
ccxnply  with  this  Order  of  the  Court,  as  It 
had  done  with  all  previous  order*,  and  began 
implementation  of  the  order.  In  good  faith, 
with  the  opening  of  school  for  tbe  1969-70 
school  year.  Oood  faith  implementation  was 
continued  throughout  the  school  year,  until 
of  course,  tbe  plan  was  subsequently  changed 
by  the  court  in  tbe  midst  of  the  school  year. 

In  tbe  meantime  an  appeal  was  taken 
by  PetiUoner  from  the  District  Court  ordtt 
of  August  1.  The  Justice  Department  did 
not  appeal.  On  the  appeal  tbe  PeUtlocur 
took  the  poslttoQ  that  the  plan  devised  by 
the  District  Court  was  satisfactory  aa  It  ap- 
plied to  the  rural  portion  of  the  system, 
satisfactory  as  to  the  urban  portion  of  the 
system  west  of  Interstate  Highway  66,  and 
unsatisfactory  only  as  to  the  aspect  of  stu- 
dent assignment  for  that  portion  of  tbe 
system  east  of  Interstate  Highway  66."  The 
Justice  Department  took  the  position  that 
the  Order  of  the  District  Court  was  satis- 
factory In  every  respect,  stating  In  Its  brief 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals :  ** 

"Under  the  olrcumstances  of  this  ease,  we 
believe  the  August  1  Order  Is  oonststeut  wltb 
this  Court's  June  S,  1909  decision  In  this 
case." 

In  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  the  case  was 
consolidated  with  others  and  heard  by  the 
court  sitting  en  banc.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  District  Court  in  all  of  the  other 
consolidated  cases  and  sustained  the  Dlstnot 
Court  in  this  case."  Upon  certdorarl  to  this 
court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  reversed,  and 
tbe  case  remanded  for  further  proeeedlngi 
consistent  with  Alexander  v.  Hermes  Oaun^ 
Board  of  Education.  396  U3. 19.*" 

In  the  meantime  tbe  professional  staff  of 
the  school  system  had  reatudled  the  area  of 
east  of  Interstate  Highway  66.  as  instructed 
by  the  District  Court  in  Its  Decree  of  Au- 
gust i,  1969,  and  tiled  Its  recommendations  tn 
the  District  Court  on  December  i.  1909.  HEW 
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disregardca  the  Distric:  Coun  dLrectue  to 
work  with  the  School  BoMd.  and  filed  hast- 
ily prep&red  recommendations  (three  alter- 
native recommendations )  In  the  District 
Court,  ftlso  on  December  1,  1969.'' 

Upon  remand  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
the  Court  of  Appeals  directed  all  counsel  to 
propose  to  the  court  an  expeditious  manner 
of  proceeding  with  the  case  The  School 
Board  responded,  and  among  other  things 
suL-gcsted  immediate  remand  to  the  District 
Court  for  an  evidentiary  hearing,  with  di- 
rections to  the  court  to  have  the  hearing  and 
enter  its  order  not  later  than  January  26. 
1970,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  begin 
Implementation  immediately  upon  com- 
mencement of  the  second  semester  of  the 
school  year."  The  Justice  Department  and 
Petitioner  both  responded,  but  did  not  sug- 
gest an  evldenrlary  hearing,  alihoueh  Peti- 
tioner loudly  complains  now  for  lack  of  a 
hearmg-*^ 

On  January  21,  1970  tbe  case  was  sent  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  back  to  the  District 
Court,  without  directions  for  an  evidentiary 
hearing,  although  such  had  been  requested 
bv  the  School  Board- 

"  The  next  day.  January  22,  1970.  the  District 
Court  held  a  conferenc«  of  all  attorneys  at 
the  oonclxislon  of  which  tbe  court  asked  the 
School  Board  to  submit  to  the  Court  any 
modlflcauons  that  It  cared  to  suggest  in  Its 
previously  submitted  plan  of  Deowaiber  1, 
1909  and  aaked  tJw  Justice  Department  to 
submit  any  suggestion  it  might  have  for 
modification  of  the  HEW  December  1  sub- 
mlslBon:  noting  that  as  they  nood.  neither 
of  these  plans  were  arceptable  to  the  court.*" 
The  Justice  Deportment  hastily  prepared 
•ome  revisions  of  the  HEW  recommendations. 
This  work  waa  exhibited  to  the  District  Court 
at  a  second  conference  with  the  Court  on 
January  27.  1970.  At  that  time  however,  the 
eesentlai  pan  of  the  wtwk.  the  maps  setting 
out  the  proposed  attendance  zones,  were  not 
complete.  Copies  were  not  given  to  the  court, 
nor  to  counsel  and  nothing  w»b  filed  of  record 
with  The  Clerk  of  the  Court  *< 

Contrary  to  what  Ls  stated  In  Petitlooer'a 
brief  (page  19*  where  It  Is  said  .  .  .  "The 
Scho<^  Board  failed  to  rwpond  to  the  Court's 
request."  .  .  .  on  January  30. 1970  the  School 
Board  filed  a  five  (6)  page  response  to  which 
It  suggested  Bereral  very  mlnca-  modifications, 
and  pointed  out  the  following  things:  •« 

"3.  TTieae  recommendations  were  developed 
over  B  period  of  approximately  three  months. 
They  reflect  the  expert  thinking  and  beat 
Jndgment  of  competent,  trained,  professional 
educators  who  are  thoroughly  and  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  school  xystera.  The  deseg- 
Tvgmtlon  plan  embodied  In  these  recommen- 
datJons  was  soundly  conceived  and  carefully 
fashioned  In  order  to  comply  with  all  legal 
requirements  imposed  by  tbe  Court:  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  so  In  a  manner  that 
will  be  educationally  sound,  will  cause  the 
least  possible  hardship  to  tbe  least  number  of 
students,  parenu  and  teachers,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  least  possible  danger  of  destruction 
of  or  substantial  harm  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. If  there  were  other  recommendations 
that  would  accompllah  all  of  theae  things 
better  and  more  fully  they  would  have  been 
Included  as  a  part  of  the  December  1  recom- 
mendations to  begin  with:  but  there  are 
none. 

3.  It  Should  be  pointed  out  that  what  the 
Court  has  now  done  Is  to  order  the  Board  to 
attempt  to  have  its  professional  staff  to 
hastily,  in  a  matter  of  several  days,  alter  and 
revice  the  end  product  of  this  thre«  months 
of  extensive,  careful,  analytical  work.  Such  a 
hasty  effort  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
competent  resulu.  If  we  were  merely  deal- 
ing with  maps  and  figures  on  a  piece  of 
paper  this  would  present  no  problem:  but  we 
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are  not.  we  are  de<tllng  with  human  beings. 
children,  and  the  very  life  of  a  public  school 
system.  Ttkt  professional  staff  people  Indi- 
cate that  what  the  Court  has  suggested  calls 
upon  them  to  violate  and  sacrifice  profes- 
sional staudardf  and  principals  that  they, 
as  professional  educators,  hold  inviolate,  and 
this  they  cannot  do." 

Pacing  a  mandate  to  enter  an  Order  before 
February  1,  and  finding  the  HEW  recommen- 
datlons.  the  School  Board  recommendations 
and  the  Justice  Department  revisions  all  not 
to  Its  liking,  and  there  being  InsufQclent  time 
for  an  cvldenUary  hearing,  the  District  Court 
once  again  drew  upon  its  own  knowledge  and 
prepared  a  new  set  of  attendance  zone  lines 
for  the  schools  concerned,  !  e.,  those  in  that 
part  of  the  urban  portion  of  the  system  lytog 
east  of  InUrstate  Highway  65.  Tlie  court,  on 
January  31,  1970,  entered  its  Decree  setting 
out  these  zone  lines  for  Implementation  as 
soon  as  practicable.  This  Decree  also  added  to 
the  existing  desegregation  plan,  a  majority 
to  minority  transfer  provision. 

Although  the  School  Board  was  confronted 
with  a  major  upheaval  and  the  task  of  re- 
arranging a  large  part  of  the  school  system 
during  tbe  middle  of  a  school  term,  necessi- 
tating the  displacement  and  reassignment  of 
some  15,000  students,  they  set  about  the 
task  In  god  faith.**  On  March  30,  1970  full 
implementation  was  completed.  On  April  14, 
in  response  to  directions  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Di?trlct  Court  made  supplemen- 
tal findings  of  fact  In  support  of  Its  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970  decree. 

In  the  meantime,  appeals  were  filed  by 
Petitioner  and  the  Justice  Department,  and 
a  cross-appeal  by  tbe  School  Board.  As  these 
were  pending  the  1969-70  school  year  ended 
in  virtual  chaos,  with  boycotts  by  white  and 
black  students  and  parents  objecting  to 
forced  reassignment,  massive  absenteeism, 
racial  disorders  in  a  number  of  schools  neces- 
sitating use  of  the  police  riot  squads,  large 
scale  residential  relocation,  and  upsurge  of 
school  vandalism,  defluance  of  school  author- 
ities, the  court  and  law  enforcement  offlclsls 
by  parents  and  students,  and  large  scale  dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  educational  proceas  In 
general.  Essentially,  the  school  year  ended  on 
January  31  for  a  large  part  of  tbe  school  sys- 
tem, because  the  education  process  simply 
came  to  a  halt. 

1970-71 
On  June  8,  1970  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on 
the  pending  appeal,  entered  an  opinion  and 
,Mtdgment  setting  out  a  new  plan  of  student 
afstgnment  for  that  part  of  the  urban  por- 
tion of  the  school  system  lying  east  of  In- 
terstate Highway  65."  As  its  Judgment  tbe 
Ooart  adopted  in  toto  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment revised  plan  exhibited  to  the  court,  but 
never  formally  filed  of  record,  in  the  Jan- 
uary 27,  1970  conference.  This  material,  m^is 
and  accompanying  statistical  tables,  was 
furnished  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ex  parte. 
by  attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
It  was  not  a  part  of  the  record  designated 
by  any  of  tbe  parties  for  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  represented  not  the  work  of  an  educator 
or  school  administrator,  but  of  a  Justice  De- 
partment Attorney  and  a  young  female  sta- 
tistical clerk  over  a  period  of  four  days.  It 
came  to  the  Court  unauthentlcated,  and  un- 
supported by  testimony  of  any  eort.  This 
perhaps  explains  the  obvious  mlstAkee  re- 
ferred to  In  footnote  44. 

The  School  Board  strongly  protested  the 
exparte  handling  of  so  serious  a  matter,  and 
with  good  reason." 

Nevertheless,  on  June  13.  1970,  the  District 
Court  entered  Its  order  requiring  the  School 
Board  to  Implement  the  new  plan  set  out  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Promptly,  and  In  good 
faith,  the  Board  and  Its  professional  staff 
sec  about  the  dlfflcult  task  of  oompllancc: 


beginning  a  program  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  substantial  changes  required  by  the 
coun:  and  formulating  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  taken  within  the  school  system,  includ- 
ing the  conversion  of  three  high  schools  to 
Junior  high  schools. 

Then,  on  July  13,  1970  without  notice  t*. 
the  School  Board  nor  on  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, the  District  Court  entered  another  order 
which,  in  essence,  set  out  a  still  further  and 
different  plan  of  student  assignment  for  the 
area  concerned,  i.e..  the  schools  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  urban  portion  of  the  system.*" 
Once  again,  for  the  second  time  In  fire  weeks. 
the  School  Board  began  the  task  of  preparing 
the  public  and  the  school  system  for  an  en- 
tirely new  desegregation  plan 

Petitioner  took  an  Appeal  from  the  Order 
of  July  13,  and  sought  an  injunction  stay- 
ing the  order  of  the  District  Court.  The 
School  Board  filed  a  Response  in  which  It 
noted  that  It  was  In  the  unusual  poaitlon 
of  defending  a  District  Court  Order  that  It 
hod  not  sought,  and  one  with  which  it  could 
only  partially  agree."  We  then  pototed  out 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  a  comparative  analy- 
sis of  Che  two  plans  which  indicated  clearly 
that  the  District  Court  approach  not  only 
avoided  many  of  tbe  functional  impoaslblU- 
ties  and  points  of  educational  unsoundness 
(With  which  we  were  most  seriously  oon- 
cemedi  but  also  actually  increased  the  ex- 
tent of  Integration  as  well. 

On  August  4,  1970,  tLe  Court  of  Appeals 
denied  the  Motion  to  Stay  and  entered  an 
opinion  sustaining  the  District  Court. 

In  the  meantime,  on  July  30.  the  District 
Court,  without  notice  to  anyone,  had  en- 
tered a  further  order,  modifying  thirty-two 
(32)  of  the  attendance  bodbs  established 
Just  seventeen  (17)  days  earlier  by  its  Order 
of  July  13.*» 

Again,  for  the  third  time  In  less  than 
two  months,  the  School  Board  was  faced  with 
the  task  of  making  a  substantial  rearrange- 
ment of  the  school  system.  With  the  open- 
ing of  school  five  weeks  away,  the  Board 
moved  promptly,  if  a  bit  frantically,  to  pre- 
pare the  public  and  the  school  system  for 
Implementation  of  this  new  order. 

On  August  17,  Petitioner,  after  delaying 
eighteen  (18)  days,  appealed  and  moved  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  sununary  reversal.  This 
appeal  and  motion  were  not  timely  inas- 
much as  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  previous- 
ly suspended  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  for  this  and  every  other  school 
case  In  the  circuit,  to  require  tbe  filing  of 
all  appeals  within  fifteen  (16)  days.*"  This 
point  was  raised  by  this  counsel  and  by 
counsel  for  the  Mobile  County  Council  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations,  an  intervening 
party.« 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Appeals  enter- 
tained the  appeal  and  the  motion  and  on 
Friday.  August  21,  notified  this  counsel  of  a 
ccoiference  In  the  Chambers  of  Judge  Orlffln 
Bell,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Oourt.  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Augtut  24.  This  conference 
was  moBt  Irregular  In  that  the  Court  did  not 
notify  counsel  for  the  County  Council,  PTA. 
of  the  conference  or  Invite  their  attendance, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  they  were  not 
present." 

Following  this  conference,  on  August  28, 
with  the  opening  of  school  eleven  days  away, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  entered  an  opinion 
"tArmlnattog"  the  appeal  In  which  It  par- 
tially granted  and  partially  denied  the  Mo- 
tion For  Summary  Reversal;  and  in  addition, 
required  certain  further  rearrangement  of 
several  attendance  zones,  not  Involved  in  tbe 
appeal. 

Once  again,  for  the  fourth  time  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  with  the  opening  of 
school  elevent  (11)  days  away,  the  Board 
turned  in  good  but  weary  faith  to  the  task  of 
a  substantial  rearrangement  of  the  school 
system. 


On  September  9,  1970  the  1970-71  school 
year  commenced  amid  the  chaos  of  a  plan  of 
student  assignment  pieced  together  at  vari- 
ous times  by  the  District  Court.  HEW.  a 
Justice  Department  attorney,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  young  lady  statistical  clerk  and 
finally  Judge  OrllSn  Bell.  In  essence,  this 
school  year  opened  as  the  past  year  had 
closed;  boycotts  by  white  and  black  students 
and  parents  objecting  to  forced  assignmenu, 
massive  absenteeism  (first  day  enrollment 
82,094.  down  approximately  11,400  from  the 
end  of  school  last  year } ,  defiance  of  school 
authorities,  racial  disorders  and  physical 
violence  In  several  of  the  schools  (neces- 
sitating use  of  the  police  riot  squad,  and  at 
one  high  school  the  dally  attendance  of 
approximately  80  uniformed  officers)  num- 
erous arrests  of  studenu.  and  large  scale 
disruption  of  the  normal  educational  proc- 
ess. 

in  the  meantime  the  Petition  for  ctsrtlorarl 
has  bean  granted  and  the  Opinion  and 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (actually 
three  opinions,  June  S.  August  4  and  August 
38)  are  before  this  Court  for  review. 
tV.  Summary 

The  school  system  has  been  fully  and  af- 
firmatively desegregated  In  every  respect,  ex- 
cept. It  may  be  contended,  student  assign- 
ment. With  regard  to  student  assignment, 
tbe  rural  port  of  the  system  and  the  urban 
or  city  part  of  the  system  west  of  Interstate 
Highway  65  have  been  fully  and  affirmatively 
desegregated  as  a  result  of  the  Implementa- 
tion in  3eptemt>er,  1969,  of  the  plan  of  stu- 
dent assignment  devised  by  the  District 
Court,  approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  en 
banc  (Singleton  v.  Jsckson.  419  FJd  1211) 
and  reviewed  by  this  court  on  certiorari 
(Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish  School 
Board,  396  n.5.  290.  per  currlum.  1970) .  The 
method  of  student  assignment  used  In  each 
of  these  areas  Is  unitary  attendance  zonae 
drawn  by  the  court  itself. 


Thus  we  can  define  the  essential  point 
at  Issue  as  relating  only  to  the  element  of 
student  assignment  for  that  part  of  the 
urban  or  city  portion  of  the  system  located 
east  of  IntersUte  Highway  65. 

On  June  8.  1970,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on 
the  appeal  from  the  DlsUlct  Court  order  of 
January  31,  1970.  entered  the  first  of  the 
three  combined  opinions  now  before  this 
court  for  review.  This  opiiUon  and  Judgment 
concerned  primarily  student  aislgnment  for 
these  schoc^s  east  of  InUrstate  Highway  66 
and  set  out  a  complete  and  specific  plan  of 
student  assignment  for  these  schools.  This 
plan  set  out  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  one 
that  had  been  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  which 
had  In  turn  prepared  the  plan  by  modifying 
a  plan  originally  devised  by  the  Office  of 
Educa^fi.  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducKion  and  Welfare.  As  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  system,  tbe  method  of  student 
assignment  used  by  this  plan  is  unitary 
zones.  This  plan  also  closed  some  schools, 
consolidated  others,  paired  others,  recast  the 
grade  structure  of  others  and  completely 
redesigned  all  of  the  attendance  zones  east 
of  Interstate  Highway  66,  Under  this  plan, 
all  of  the  forty-one  schools  affected  by  the 
order  lying  east  of  Interstate  Highway  65 
became  thoroughly  bl-racial  In  student  body 
composition.  except  eight  elementary 
schools." 

The  subsequent  order  of  tbe  District  Court 
on  July  13  eliminated  two  more  of  the  re- 
maining all  black  schools,  one  by  closing, 
and  one  by  redesigning  attendance  aones. 
leaving  only  six."  Thereafter,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  its  order  of  August  4,  1970  (the 
second  of  tbe  three  orders  now  on  review) 
eliminated  yet  another  all  black  school  by 
assigning,  through  pairing,  129  white  stu- 
dents to  theretofore  all  black  Bobbins  Ele- 
mentary School. 

At  that  point,  the  five  schools  remaining 
all  black,  as  classified  by  the  court,  were: 


Owens... 
FonviU*.. 
SUnton  R 
Bruwf.^ 
Grant — 
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All  of  tbe«e  Bcboola  are  loo&t«l  more  or 
le«  In  the  middle  o(  Xalrly  dexuely  populated 
residential  oreaa  Ui&t  have,  for  the  mo£t  part 
Elsce  the  Inceptlou  ot  thle  litigation,  bcoome 
either  all  black  or  very  predomlnanUy  black 
In  character.  Two.  Owens  in  the  City  of 
Mobile  and  Qrant  In  the  City  of  Pricbard,  axe 
In  areas  that  are  totally  urban  and  most  of 
|he  housing  Is  in  the  form  of  Pedarally  funded 
urban  renewal  projects,  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Housing  Laws.  The  other  three. 
Ponvllle,  Stanton  Road  and  Brasler,  are 
located  In  areas  of  a  suburban  nature.  Two 
of  theae  areas.  Ponvllle  and  Stanton  Road, 
were,  at  the  beginning  of  this  litigation,  all 
white  In  cliaracter  but  have  now  become 
very  predominantly  black.  The  racial  make- 
up  of  all  five  of  these  zones  and  schools  re- 
sults entirely  from  voluntary  realdenual  pat- 
tenis.  and  Is  thus  the  result  of  a  pure  de/acto 
situation,  rather  than  any  practice  of  main- 
taining segregated  schools  by  law.  by  design 
or  by  any  other  device  (aee  Deal  v.  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education,  419  F.  3d  1387) . 

On  August  38.  in  the  final  of  the  thr«e 
orders  being  reviewed,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
further  increased  the  natistical  extent  of 
integration  by  redesigning  two  elementary 
school  Bonea  and  by  pairing  four  more  ele- 
mentary schools. 

With  the  opening  ot  the  l»70-71  school  year 
on  September  ».  1070,  the  plan  of  student 
asalgnment  placed  Into  operation,  as  ordered 
by  the  oourt,  produced  the  following  aasign- 
msnt  ot  studcnU  and  fasultr  for  tbt  area 
oonoeroed,  the  Mhoola  eaat  at  Intentata 
Highway  86. 
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We  would  redirect  your  attention  to  the 
statistical  table  set  out  In  an  earlier  section 
of  this  brief  (page  7)  for  a  view  of  the  assign- 
ment of  studenu  for  the  whole  system  pro- 
duced by  the  total  desegregation  plan  placed 
In  full  LmplemenUtlon  with  the  opening  of 
■ohool  on  September  9,  1070. 

V.  Petitioners'  contentions 

Over  the  past  eight  years  all  of  the  normal 

techniques  of  desegregation  ever  devised  — 

—  the  option  plan,  unitary  Bones,  freedom 

of   choice,   majority    to   minority   transfers, 
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swnes  drawn  on  a  non-racial  basis,  zones 
drawn  on  a  racial  basts,  alteration  of  grade 
structure,  enlargement  of  sonea.  reduction  of 
zones,   consolidations,    closings,    pairing   of 

adjacent  schools hare  been  Imposed 

upon  the  Mobile  County  Public  School  Sys- 
tem. Some  of  these  techniques  are  educa- 
tionally sotind  some  of  them  not. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  the  re- 
sults ate  totally  ungratlfylng.  Troia  the 
standpoint  of  desegregation,  it  la  now  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  school  system  is  de- 
»0grtg^lMA  to  the  maximum  extent  that  can 


be  produced  by  normal  techniques  and  any 
further  rearrangement  of  the  school  system 
by  such  abnormal  devlcee  as  massive  bussing, 
cross- bussing,  non-contiguous  pairing,  or  any 
other  arbitrary  maoilpulatlon  of  students, 
can  only  be  the  pursuit  of  an  arbitrary  axuS 
artificial  racial  balance.  And  this  U  exactly 
what  Petitioner  now  seeks. 

As  we  undci-stand  the  thrust  ot  Petitioners 
contention.  It  Is  that  debits  the  fact  that 
total  desegregation  has  tieen  achieved,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  unitary  school 
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■yst«m.  further  abnormal  dCTlces  in  pursuit 
or  •  r*clal  b«lanc«  are  justtQed.  becAUse: 

\,%)  Tbe  District  Court  haa  not  had  ovl- 
deuttary  hearlugs; 

<b)  th«re  have  been  ex  parte  proce«dlngB 
with  the  Court: 

(c)  the  School  Board  ba»  used  certain 
tAChnlques  such  aa  bussing  blacJc  children, 
changing  grade  structure,  portable  claae- 
rooins,  bulldlDg  and  closlDg  scdtiools  and 
m&olpulatlon  of  attendance  sones,  to  main- 
catn  segregation. 

We  would  rejoin  theee  contentions  briefly. 

(a)  £vldeaUary  Hearings 

The  X>Utrlct  Court  held  exhaustive  evi- 
dentiary hearing!!  in  1983,  l06fi.  1967  and 
1988.  U  anyone  has  been  handicapped  lor 
lack  of  an  evidentiary  hearing  since  the 
July  IMS  beartng.  It  has  been  the  School 
Board,  not  petttlooer.  Without  giving  Uie 
Board  the  opportxuilty  to  offer  proof  of  the 
BOundnwA  of  the  several  proposed  plans  of 
student  Bflslgnment  It  has  filed  In  the  dis- 
trict oourt  since  July  1966.  the  court  has  on 
sach  occasion  rejected  Che  Board's  prc^ooals 
entlrtiy,  m  favor  of  plans  devised  by  HEW. 
tha  Dcparunent  of  Justice  and  the  Oourt  it- 
■elf.  which  have  not  had  to  stand  the  test  of 
an  open  hearing.  When  this  caae  wa«  re- 
manded by  this  Court  In  January  1970, 
(Garter  v.  West  PcUclana  Parish  School 
Board,  (supia)  the  School  Board  not 
Patltloner,  urging  that  there  be  an 
erldecUary  hearing  and  was  Ignored.**  As  we 
have  pointed  out  In  an  earlier  secUon  of  this 
brtef  (pages  34,  33-34)  peu (loner's  ootn- 
plaints  are  all  after  the  fact  and  It  is  obvious 
that  petitioner  Is  not  so  much  interested  in 
havlj^  evulcmttary  heanngs,  as  It  is  in  com- 
plaining for  lack  of  such  hearings. 

(b)  Bzparte  Proceedings 
Certainly  there  have  been  eiparte  proceed- 
ings, by  counsel  for  all  of  the  parties.  In  an 
earUer  part  of  this  brief  (page  39)  we  freely 
admitted  the  mistake  of  this  counsel  in  re- 
sponding to  the  District  Judge's  oral  request 
for  Information,  without  reducing  our  re- 
sponse to  writing  and  sending  copies  to  the 
other  parties.  No  later  than  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1070,  while  this  brief  was  In 
prvparatlon  we  had  another  exparte  request 
for  information  from  one  Jerrla  Leonard, 
Esq..  Chief  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.  In  a 
oatnplex  case  such  as  this.  It  seems  that 
axparte  activity  Is  Inevitable.  Nor  do  school 
board  attorneys  have  a  corner  on  the  market. 
We  have  reference  to: 

(1)  Petltlonen  eiparte  conference  with 
the  District  Court  In  March  1970." 

yl)  The  Justice  Department's  exparte 
hearing  before  the  district  court  on  Sefrtesn- 
ber  14.  1970." 

(3)  Petitioners'  failure  to  serve  all  parties 
with  copies  of  Important  pleadings,  and  the 
niF,M"e  of  false  certification  of  service." 

{4)  The  Justice  Department's  esparte  sub- 
nilsslon  of  documentary  material,  not  a  part 
of  the  record,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.* 

(6)  The  Court  of  Appeals  failure  to  notify 
all  parties  and  counsel  of  hearings  In  cbam- 
ben  as  a  restxit  of  which  the  Mobile  County 
Oouncil  PTA.  one  of  the  parties,  was  not 
preaent  at  a  moat  Important  oonference  In 
the  Chambers  of  Judge  Bell  on  Augtist  34, 
ie70.» 

We  do  not  complain  of  theae  oocurrencaa. 
We  simply  note  them,  leat  the  Impreaslon 
be  left  that  the  School  Board  alone  is  at 
fault. 

(c)  Techniques  To  Maintain  Segregation 
Closing  schools:  Contrary  to  Petitioners 
implication,  every  school  closing  in  the 
last  five  yean  has  resulted  In  an  Increase  in 
the  extent  of  desegregation,  rather  than  a 
decrease.  We  wouM  refer  you  to  the  full  dls- 
eunlon  st  pages  30-33  of  this  brief. 
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Scho<^  Conab^ctlon:  The  last  new  scbot^ 
ooDstructed  In  the  system  opened  their  doora 
In  1967  itwo)  and  1968  (one) .  All  throe  have 
bl-racial  student  bodies  (see  page  16  of  this 
brief) .  Two  proposed  construction  projects  m 
1968-69  were  approved  by  the  District  Court- 
and  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  One 
has  now  been  abandoned  and  the  other 
has  an  assigned  enrollment  of  454  black  and 
247  white  (see  page  15  of  this  brief). 

Manipulating  Attendance  Zones  and  Port- 
able Classrooms:  Since  lf)65  all  students  have 
been  assigned  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  eones 
either  approved  by  the  court  or  drawn  by 
the  court,  excepting  a  brief  period  of  free- 
dom of  choice  (see  pages  23-41  of  this  brief) . 
Portable  classrooms  are  used  only  to  provide 
emergency  space  to  accommodate  overloads 
resulting  from  the  assignment  of  students  by 
the  court  (see  pages  17-18  of  this  brief). 

Changing  Orade  Structure:  Unquestion- 
ably this  school  system  has  had  a  varied 
grade  structure.  Initially  this  resulted  In  part 
because  of  lu  combination  rural-urban  char- 
acter, and  In  part  because  of  the  oontlnulng 
effort  to  shift  from  the  old  style  elementary. 
Junior  high,  senior  high  concept  (elementary 
grades  1-6.  Junior  high  grades  7-9,  senior 
high  grades  10-12)  to  the  more  modem  mid- 
dle school  concept  (elementary  grades  1-&. 
middle  school  grades  6-^,  senior  high  grades 
9-12).  In  more  recent  times  the  varied  grade 
structure  has  resulted  from  the  court  orders 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  system  a  num- 
ber of  grade  structure  arrangements  thought 
to  be  educationally  unsound;  such  as  a  school 
tar  grades  6-9,  or  a  school  for  grades  1,  2, 
3  and  S.  or  a  school  serving  grade  0  only 
(as  proposed  by  HEW),  or  a  school  serving 
grades  1  and  2  only  or  6  and  6  only  (as 
contained  in  Plan  B-1  Alternative  proposed 
by  Petitioner,  pendente  Ute) . 

Bussing  of  Black  Students:  Admittedly, 
during  the  era  of  the  dual  system  Eind  until 
a  short  time  after  this  litigation  began,  black 
students  were  bussed  to  preserve  segregation. 
This  Is  a  shameful  part  of  the  past  of  this 
system.  Just  as  slavery  is  a  shameful  part  of 
this  nation's  past.  It  was  wrong  then.  It 
is  wrong  now;  and  two  a-rongs  never  made  a 
right.  It  was  educationally  unsound  then.  It 
is  educatlcHially  unsound  now.  Those  who 
would  attempt  to  Justify  bussing  now,  on 
the  basis  of  bussing  In  the  past,  are  seri- 
ously hampered  by  their  own  obvious  in- 
ftbllity  to  determine  whether  they  are  more 
interested  In  education  or  retribution  and 
revenge.  Petitioner  dies  to  the  court  Impres- 
sive ttgures  to  Indicate  the  existence  of  sub- 
stantial bussing  now.  The  court  must  bear 
In  mind,  as  Petitioner  failed  to  note,  that  all 
of  this  bussing  Is  In  the  rural  portion  of  the 
system  where  there  has  always  been  and 
probably  always  will  be  a  substantial  trans- 
portation need  to  fill.  The  mere  existence  of 
transportation  in  the  rural  part  of  the  sys- 
tem hardly  stands  as  Justification  for  the 
creation  of  an  urban  transportation  system. 
Transportation  In  the  rural  portion  of  tbe 
system  Is  of  course  on  a  fully  Integrated 
baala  (see  pages  11>13  of  this  brief). 
Vl.  The  relief  that  is  needed 
The  desegregation  plan  now  in  Implemen- 
tMlon.  Insofar  as  It  concerns  the  schools  east 
of  Interstate  Highway  65,  la  a  piecemeal  con- 
coction put  together  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
from  various  bits  and  pieces  devised  at  vari- 
ous times  by  HEW.  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  District  Court.  It  has  no  tnlegrtty. 
nor  rationality. 

While  the  Court  of  Appeals  q>oke  In  terms 
of  devising  a  plan  consisting  of  neighborhood 
schools,  and  Petitioner  has  seleed  upon  this 
as  a  vehicle  to  place  before  this  court  a  oon* 
sideratlon  of  the  constitutionality  of  tbe 
neighborhood  school  concept,  the  plan  de- 
vised and  promulgated  by  the  Court  of  Ap' 
peals  Is  anything  but  a  neighborhood  school 
plan.  To  limnedlately  verify  this,  one  n«sd 
only  look  at  the  map  reflecting  the  elemen- 


tary and  Junior  high  school  Eones  devised  by 
the  court  and  now  m  use  (the  maps  filed  In 
the  District  Court  on  July  30  and  July  13, 
1970.  respectively). 

Based  upon  these  zones,  sixth  grade  stu- 
dents in  the  Mert£  elementary  eone  for  ex- 
ample are  required  to  travel  up  to  seven  (7) 
miles  diagonally  across  tbe  City  of  Mobile, 
crossing  sijc  major  traffic  thoroughfares  —  — 
U.S.  Highway  90,  Cottage  Hill  Road.  Airport 
Boulevard.  Dauphin  Street,  Old  Shell  Boad 
and     Springhlll     Avenue      (U.S.     Highway 

98) at  peak  trafflc  hours  to  attend  a 

school  that  has  an  overload  of  almost  600 
students  (capacity  986,  aaslgned  enrollment 
1525);  while  their  true  neighborhood  school, 
Mertz  Elementary  School  Is  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  has  vacant  space.  There  are  many  other 
similar  examples,  but  this  should  suffice  to 
Illustrate  the  point  that  the  plan  devised  and 
promulgated  by  the  court  Is  not  a  neighbor- 
hood school  plan,  notwithstanding  the 
court's  characterization  of  It  as  such. 

The  school  year  tradiuonally  opens  In  Sep- 
tember each  year.  Normally,  planning  for 
each  year  would  commence  the  preceding 
April  or  May.  For  the  past  five  years  It  has 
been  Impossible  to  undertake  any  real  pre- 
planning because  of  last  minute  court  or- 
dera  requiring  substantial  rearrangement  of 
the  school  system  In  one  way  or  another, 
such  aa  a  shift  from  neighborhood  attend- 
ance Bones  to  complete  freedom  of  choice  and 
then  bock  again,  or  a  substantial  rearrange- 
ment of  attendance  zones  and  grade  struc- 
ture. Court  orders  requiring  new  and  differ- 
ent desegregation  plans  were  Imposed  upon 
this  school  system  on  August  16,  1966  for 
the  1966-67  school  year;  August  24.  1967  for 
the  1967-68  school  year;  July  29  and  Au- 
gust 2,  1968  for  the  1968-69  school  year;  and 
on  August  1,  1969  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 
The  1969-70  school  year  was  further  dis- 
rupted by  a  further  court  order  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970  requiring  mid-year  reassignment 
of  some  15,000  students.  Since  January  1. 
1970  this  school  system  has  already  heea  un- 
der six  different  court  ordered  desegregation 
plans,  none  of  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Board  or  lt«  professional  staff  Three  of 
these  plans  have  been  fully  implemented. 
and  three  superseded  by  subsequent  orders 
before  they  could  be  placed  Into  full  imple- 
mentation. 

Since  October  1967,  the  desegregation 
plans  Implemented  In  this  school  system 
have  been  devised  either  by  the  District 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Justice  De- 
partment. HEW.  or  some  combination  there- 
of. The  School  Board  and  its  profeaslonsl 
staff  people  have  been  completely  ahoved  out 
of  the  picture,  an^  the  chaos  prevalent  in  the 
school  system  at  this  time  is  the  end  result. 
Neither  of  these  parties  seems  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  other,  and  the  petitioner  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  anything.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  school  system  has  become  nothing 
more  than  a  bloody  corpse  battered  from 
pUl&r  to  post  now  lying  there  oozing  its 
life's  blood  away  while  being  carved  and 
hacked  to  bits  by  its  various  antagonists.  The 
death  knell  of  utter  chaos  and  collapse  can 
be  heard  pealing  softly  in  the  distance,  mov- 
ing closer  day  by  day. 

The  litigating  parties  In  this  case  are  the 
NAACP.  and  the  School  Board.  It  is  not  they, 
however,  who  are  suffering  from  tbe  seem- 
ingly interminable  turmoil  that  the  courts 
have  unwittingly  created;  it  Is  tbe  public 
school  children  of  Mobile  County,  black  azul 
white  alike.  Nothing  speaks  more  eloquenUy 
of  this  than  the  following  statistical  table 
comparing  the  advance  of  tbe  desegregation 
process  year  by  year  since  1965  when  sutH 
stantlal  integration  first  occurred,  to  the 
achievement  of  fourth  grade  students  sys- 
temwlde  on  the  nationally  recognised  Cali- 
fornia Battery  Achievement  Test. 


Total  number  ol  schools 9? 

Total  numbtr  ot  «hools  with  i  blficial  sludMl  body. ^  10 

Total  number  ol  schools  with  a  birKial  t»c«lly « 

ToUl  numbfr  ol  itudents  efirollvd  m  bKx»l  sckooli 10.474 

Syi1emwidBKhinemerHltvel(4Iha'»do  sUidtnU)  (^(ifofnia 
bJltsry  »coresa!Mtnp*rei]lo(faaflpl«emenlC"ipe't«''I— 

gii<Ji  pi««m»m  equals  100  percwit) 1M-* 


9B 

« 

91 

IS 

34 

57 

Q 

10 

as 

\i,IM 

28.su 

47.  M 

I  Not  y«t  compiled. 

In  the  table,  grade  placement  equals  100%. 
Note  that  In  the  1966-66  school  year  fourth 
grade  students  syBtem-wlde  were  achieving  at 
a  level  4.4%  above  fourth  grade  standards. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
downward  trend,  so  that  by  last  school  year, 
1969-70.  fourth  grade  students  system-wide 
were  achieving  at  a  level  103%  below  fourth 
grade  standards.  The  tests  have  not  yet  be«n 
given  for  the  current  school  year,  but  tbe  re- 
Btilts  are  predictable. 

We  urge  this  Court  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  life  back  Into  this  dying  school  system. 
We  urge  this  Court  to  direct  the  Cotirt  of 
Appeals  to  remand  this  case  to  the  District 
Court  for  tbe  formulation  of  a  revised  plan 
of  desegregation  for  that  part  of  the  urban 
portion  of  the  school  system  lying  east  of 
Interstate  Highway  65;  that  the  District 
Court  be  directed  to : 

1.  Bequire  the  Schocd  Board  to  prepars 
and  submit  a  proposed  plan  to  the  court; 

2.  Receive  and  oonslder  any  objections  or 
modifications  to  the  School  Board's  proposed 
plan,  that  any  party  to  this  case  may  wish 
to  file: 

3.  Have  an  evidentiary  hearing; 

4.  Approve  a  new  plan  by  January  I,  1971 
for  Implementation  beginning  tbe  second  se- 
mester of  this  school  year,  in  February  1971. 

We  further  urge  that  the  District  Court 
be  directed  to  undertake  the  above  in  the 
light  of  certain  principles  that  we  shall  pro- 
pnae  at  the  conclusion  of  this  brief. 
suMUABT  or  aBGniixirr 

The  Mobile  County  Public  School  System 
waa  at  one  time  a  dual  school  system.  The 
dual  system  has  now  been  completely  dls- 
est«.b1lBhed,  and  the  Mobile  County  Public 
School  System  Is  now  a  fully  Integrated  tinl- 
lary  school  system. 

The  school  system  has  been  Involved  in 
desegregation  litigation  since  1963.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  ordera  by  the 
District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  each 
requiring  some  further  or  different  modi- 
fication in  the  plan  of  deeegregatlon  being 
implemented  in  the  school  sywtem.  The 
School  Board  and  Its  professional  staff  have 
sought  in  good  faith  to  Implement,  properly 
and  promptly,  each  order  of  the  Court  as  It 
has  been  Imposed:  and  to  otherwise  dis- 
charge their  legal  and  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, as  It  has  from  time  to  time  been  Inter- 
preted and  defined  by  the  Courts. 

Since  October  1967.  the  desegregation 
plana  that  have  been  implemented  In  the 
system  have  been  devised  by  the  District 
Court,  the  Justice  Department.  HEW,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  or  some  combination  there- 
of. The  School  Board  and  its  profesalonal 
staff  ha\«  been  completely  shoved  out  of  the 
picture.  Since  January  1.  1970  six  different 
court  ordered  desegregation  plans  have  been 
Imposed  upon  the  school  system,  none  of 
them  have  been  prepared  by  the  Board  or  its 
professional  staff.  As  a  result,  the  school  sys- 
tem Is  In  a  position  of  near  chaos;  faculty 
and  staff  morale  is  at  tow  ebb;  the  Super- 
intendent has  resigned;  enrollment  has 
dwindled  from  79.000  to  approximately  68.- 
000;  system-wide  student  achievement  has 
steadily  declined  for  the  past  five  years,  tak- 
ing a  coiiTKe  eseentlally  opposite  the  advance 
In  the  desegregation  process  during  thte  sam* 
time  period. 


1W&-66     196W7     1967-68     1»WS     196»-70      1970-71         .j.^^^  constitutional  foundation  of  aU  pub- 

lie  school  desegregation  is  the  Pourteentli 

89 Amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Constltu- 

2 -—     tlon.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Bducatton  of  Topekn, 

55  3?; 347U.S.  483  (1954) .  in  interpreting  the  Four- 
teenth   Amendment,    defines    the    constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  public  school  atudents, 
*'■'             W     black  and  white.  This  right  Is  that  they  shall 

not  bo  denied  access  to  and  use  of  public 

school  facilities  on  account  of  race.  This  orig- 
inal Interpretation  has  been  both  expanded 
The  Orders  of  the  District  Court  and  of  and  refined  In  subsequent  cases,  including 
the  Court  of  Appeals  now  being  Implemented  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
and  now  before  this  Court  for  review  require:  county  vtrfftnia.  391  DS.  430  (1968)  and 
<a)  the  alignment  of  faculty  throughout  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Edu- 
the  system  on  the  basis  of  a  60/40  racial  cation.  396  VS.  19  (1989),  but  It  has  not 
ratio,  (b)  the  assignment  of  students  (In  been  changed  nor  abrogated,  as  Indeed  It 
that  part  of  the  city  or  urban  portion  of  the  could  never  be  In  view  of  the  very  language 
system  east  of  Interstate  Highway  85)  to  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Itself. 
schools  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Cotirt  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Appeals  contends  to  be  unitary  geographic  neither  requires  nor  permits  the  aaaignment 
zones  resulting  in  neighhorhood  schools.  ^^  students  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  akchieve 
This  Ls  a  totally  inaccurate  description  of  ^  racial  balance  in  the  school  system.  Siml- 
the  content  and  effect  of  the  court's  orden.  larly.  the  mere  existence  in  this  school  sys- 
True,  the  sones  are  imltary.  but  they  do  not  ^^  ^f  seven  schools  with  unlradal  student 
comport  with  the  neighborhood  school  con-  bodies  (2  all  black  and  6  all  white,  out  of  a 
cept  and  do  not  result  in  neighborhood  total  of  83  schools  in  the  system)  doss  not 
schools,  due  to  gross  gerrymandering,  un-  make  this  school  system  constltutioDaUy  de- 
natural  pairing  of  schools,  and  obvious  InM-     ficlent. 

tentlon  to  numerous  factors  that  would  hate  under  our  Constitution,  education  la  a 
been  considered  in  the  creation  of  a  true  ^^^  that  must  be  made  available  to  all  on 
system  of  neighborhood  schools.  Essentially.  ^^  equal  basis;  where  dual  school  systems 
assignment  of  studenu  Is  on  a  baals  oalcu-  ^^^^  existed  they  must  be  totally  dlseetab- 
lated  to  produce  an  arbitrary  racial  balance  u^hed;  students  both  black  and  white  must 
of  students  In  the  schools  concerned.  ^^  aaalgned  to  schools  on  a  non-racial  baaU; 

The  orders  of  the  cotirt  now  in  implemen-  g^jbool  systems  must  be  operated  on  a  unl- 
tatlon  result  In  the  assignment  of  approxl-  ^^^^  \iaA\s  within  the  framework  of  which 
mately  64.306  students  (of  a  total  of  approxl-  ^^  person  la  totally  compelled  to  attend  any 
mately  68.623  In  the  system)  to  schools  with  Bohool  because  of  race  or  color,  nor  eflec- 
bl-raclal  student  bodies.  Nevertheless,  Pe-  (^,^1?  excluded  from  any  school  because  of 
tlUoners  urge  this  court  to  reverse  the  or-  «ce  or  color 
ders  of  the  lower  cotirts,  and  pending  the  ^ 

approval  of  a  new  desegregation  plan  by  the 
District  Court  on  remand,  to  order  the  im- 
plementation, pendente  lite,  of  another  plan 
of  student  assignment  hastily  prepared  al- 
most a  year  ago  by  HEW;  which  plan  comes 
to  this  Cotirt  untested  by  hearing,  unsup- 
ported by  testimony  and  Indeed  totally  un- 
explained. 

It  Is  the  poattlan  of  the  respondent  that 
the  case  should  be  remanded  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  development  of  a  new  plan 
of  student  assignment  for  that  part  of  the 
system  here  concerned,  consistent  with  the 
principles  developed  In  the  argument  here- 
after sununarized.  It  Is  respondent's  position 
In  argmnent  that : 


Tbe  so-called  plan  B-I  Alternative  should 
not  be  Imposed  upon  the  Mobile  County 
Public  School  System,  because: 

1.  It  has  never  been  before  any  court  for 
an  evidentiary  hearing;  It  Is  unproved,  un- 
tested and  unexplained. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
affidavit  testimony  of  the  AssodaU  Superin- 
tendent who  examined  and  analyzed  It 
thoroughly,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  school  system.  It  has 
been  totally  discredited. 

3.  It  was  hastily  prepared  by  one  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  school  system.  As  a  result 
It  contains.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  over- 
all functional  drawback*,  approximately  a 
dozen  specific  functional  impossibilities. 

4.  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  lower  courts 
as  Impracticable  and  educationally  unsound. 

5.  It  requires  massive  cross-town  busing 
and  crosa-buslng,  beyond  the  Immediate,  as 
well  as  long  range,  capabilities  of  the  school 
system. 

n 
The  Orders  of  the  lower  court,  insofar  as 
they  require  the  assignment  of  faculty  on 
the  baals  of  a  racial  ratio  (60%  white,  ¥i% 
black)  are  contrary  to  what  is  required  or 
permitted  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution. 


Under  our  Constitution  black  and  white 
public  school  students  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  laws  of  tbe  United 
States.  Granted  that  every  individual  desire 
cannot  be  fulfilled  and  every  individual 
problem  solved,  by  and  large,  a  true  neigh- 
borhood school  system  is  the  most  beneficial 
method  of  student  assignment  for  the  school 
system  and  for  all  children  of  the  system, 
black  and  white.  Assignment  of  all  students 
on  the  basis  of  attendance  zones  fairly 
drawn  to  normal  standards  of  educational 
aotxndness  and  upon  the  basis  of  non-racial 
criteria  In  order  to  produce  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  system  of  unitary  neighborhood 
schools,  Is  a  constitutionally  sufficient  plan 
of  student  assignment. 

roOTNOTES 

*  The  ratio  was  somewhat  different  during 
the  1969-70  school  year  owing  to  tbe  disap- 
pearance of  approximately  6.600  white  stu- 
dents from  the  system,  apparently  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  dlssaUsfaction  with  the  School 
Board's  implementation  of  the  desegregation 
plans  devised  by  the  District  Oourt  and  pro- 
mulgated in  Its  August  1,  1969  and  January 
31. 1970  Decrees.  This  year  ( 1970-71 )  the  dU- 
psrity  is  even  greater  due  to  the  lose  of  stlU 
more  white  students  from  the  system. 

*  Singleton  v.  Jachscfn  Municipal  SeparsU 
School  District.  419  FJJd  1211  {5th  Circuit, 
en  banc.  December  1969) :  snd  Ellia  v.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Orange  County.  433 
F.2d  203.  (5th  Circuit.  1970). 

« Findings  of  Pact.  October  13.  1967,  para- 
graph 23;  and  Faculty  Report  to  the  District 
Coiu^,  December  3,  1968  respectively. 

•Findings  of  Pact,  April  14.  1970.  Attach- 
ment K  .  .  .  and  Report  to  the  District  Court 
dated  November  26,  1909.  filed  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Oourt.  .  .  .  Every  school  except 
Dauphin  laland,  a  one  teacher  achool  on  an 
Island  In  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  reopened  by 
Oourt  order  on  January  81,  1970. 
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>  Plndliigs  of  Fact,  April  14.  1070.  p8g«a 
9-10  page  3  fuid  Att&ctiment  A. 

*  Findings  of  P»ct.  October  13.  19«7,  para- 
graph 23  .  -  .  and  Findings  of  Fact.  April 
li.  1970.  pages  14-15. 

*  Flndlogi  of  Pact.  April  14,  1970,  pages 
14-15. 

•Findings  of  Fact.  April  U.  1970.  page  15. 
■Findings  of  Fact,  April  14.  1970,  page  10. 

■"  Findings  of  Fact.  October  13,  1M7.  para- 
graph 23  -  .  .  and  .  .  .  Findings  of  F«ct, 
AprU  14. 1970.  pagea  IS-lfl. 

"  Findings  of  Fact.  October  13,  1967.  para- 
graph, 28  .  .  .  and  ■  ■  ■  Findings  of  Fact. 
April  U.  1970.  page  17. 

-Findings  of  Fact.  April  14,  1970.  pages 
17-lS  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Report  to  the  Court. 
Frbnmry  24.  1970. 

=J  Order*  of  the  District  Court  dated  De- 
cember 30.  1968  and  March  14.  1909  approv- 
ing the  Board's  construction  plans  for  a  new 
building  at  Howard  Elementary  School  and 
an  additional  building  at  Toulmlnvtlle  High 
School  were  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  June  3,  19^.  Aa  a  rosult  the  School  Board 
has  suffered  a  fLtunclal  loaa  of  approrimatelv 
a  half  mllUon  dollars  (Brief  of  Appellees  in 
Court  of  Appeals  number  37.360  and  27,491, 
pages  6,  13  and  38.  also  from  the  transcript 
of  taexlmony  In  those  cases,  Tr.  pages  13-16, 
39  and  134).  Howard  has  now  been  aban- 
doned, because  of  Its  substandard  facilities. 
Toulmlnville  continues  to  operate  with  an 
aHlgned  student  body  of  454  black  and  347 
white 

'•  Findings  of  Fact,  April  14.  1970.  page  19. 
and  Attachment  A,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  statistical 
table  attached  to  the  Court  of  Appeala  opin- 
ion of  August  4,  1970. 

"*  Findings  of  Fact.  April  14.  1970.  pagflB 
10-33.  Ail  Ogures  are  shown  aa  of  the  time 
the  conaoUdatlon  occurred. 

'«  Findings  of  Fact.  April  14.  1970.  page  33. 

"  Findings  of  Fact.  April  14.  1970.  page  33. 

«At  the  request  of  Petitioner,  the  Court 
has  now  appointed  four  more  members  to 
the  committee,  two  black  and  two  white. 

"The  enrollment  at  HlUadale  is  now  338 
black.  493  white. 

*  Dans  V.  Board  of  School  Oommiaaloners 
of  Mobile  County,  318  F.  3d  S3:  Davis  v.  Board 
of  School  Commlaaloners  of  Mobile  County. 
323  F  3d  3M. 

B  Davie  V.  Board  of  School  Commlsaloners 
of  Mobile  Cotmty,  333  F.  3d  S3. 

"Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topclca. 
349  US.  394  iI95S». 

•Davla  V.  Boanl  of  School  Commlsaloners 
of  MobUc  County.  364  F  3d  896. 

**  It  la  perhaps  pertinent  to  ohaer\-e  here 
that  although  the  litigation  commenced  in 
1963  this  was  only  the  third  evidentiary  hear- 
ing. Petitioner  complains  long  and  loud  In 
Its  brief  over  the  lack  of  evidentiary  hearings 
and  yet  these  cocnplalnte  are  all  after  the 
fact.  The  Inescapable  ooncluaion  la  that  Peti- 
tioner Is  not  so  much  concerned  with  having 
an  evidentiary  hearing  aa  it  Is  for  bein^  In 
position  to  complain  over  lack  of  such  a 
bee  ring 

B  Davis  v  Board  of  School  Conunlssloners 
of  Mobile  County.  393  F.  3d  690  (693). 

•*  Decree  of  the  District  Court.  July  39. 1968 
(page  3). 

^  Motion  of  the  Justice  Department  filed 
on  July  31.  1968,  referred  to  by  the  Court  In 
iu  Order  of  August  3.  1068  i  page  4 ) . 

■■  Decree  of  the  District  Court.  July  39,  1968 
(page  8). 

■»  Davis  V,  Board  of  School  Commljuionera 
of  MobUe  County.  414  F  2d  609 

*  Affldavit  testimony  of  James  A.  McPher- 
3on,  filed  la  the  District  Court  on  July  39. 
1 969  t  pages  4  and  5 ) . 

"  The  affidavit  of  James  A  McPherson.  re- 
ferred to  In  footnote  30.  filed  In  the  District 
Court  on  July  39.  1969. 

**  Although  aome  70.000  were  assigned  to 
bl-raclal  achools.  only  53J14  enrolled  and 
attended.  The  others  moved  their  place  of 
residence,  entered  private  school,  dropped  out 


of  school,  or  In  some  other  manner,  beyond 
the  Board's  control,  avoided  their  bl-raolal 
assignment. 

=■  Brief  of  Petitioner  (Appellant  there)  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  August  12,  1969 
(pages  5-6). 

»*  Brief  of  the  Justice  Department  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  August  22.  1939  ( page  6) . 

*  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  District.  419  F-2d  1211. 

*•  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Pariah  School 
Board.  396P.3.  29  { 1070) . 

*^  The  HEW  recommendations  are  discus- 
sed In  full  In  a  later  section  of  this  brief,  at 
pages  60  et  seq. 

"Counsel's  letter  to  the  Judges  o*  the 
Court  of  Appeals  dated  January  17,  1970. 
with  proposed  decree  attached. 

**  Memorandum  of  the  Justice  Department 
filed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  January  17, 
1970  and  proposed  decree  filed  by  the  Petl- 
Uoner  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  (undated)  In 
January  1970. 

•"Both  dealing  only  with  that  part  of  the 
urban  portion  of  the  system  eaat  of  Inter- 
state Highway  65. 

'>  Notwithstanding  ao  order  of  the  District 
Court  dated  January  38, 1970  noting  that  the 
Ooverament  submitted  a  revised  plan  at  9 
a.in.  on  Tuesday,  January  37,  perusal  of  the 
court  file  and  the  docket  entries  malte  It  clear 
that  nothing  was  filed  of  record.  Nor  were 
copies  furnished  counsel. 

"  Response  to  Order  filed  by  the  Boajd  in 
the  District  Court   on   January  30,   1970. 

•■  Refer  to  the  School  Board's  Report  to  the 
Court  dated  February  23  and  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict Oourt  on  February  24,  1970. 

**  David  V.  Board  of  School  Commlastonera 
of  Mobile  County.  433  F  2d  1139  (1970).  For 
no  apparent  reason,  and  we  think  inadvert- 
ently without  realizing  It,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals iiiso  changed  a  number  of  zone  linee 
In  the  WESTERN  part  of  the  urban  portion 
of  the  system  which  had  no  effect  whatsoever 
from  the  standpoint  of  desegregation,  hut 
very  badly  overcrowded  some  schools  and  left 
others  under  utilized.  These  mistakes  were 
subsequently  corrected  by  the  District  court 
In  lu  orders  of  July  13  and  30.  1970. 

"See: 

( 1 )  Objection  To  A  Portion  Of  The  Record, 
filed  by  the  School  Board  in  the  DUtrict 
Court  on  March  28,  1970. 

(2)  Objection  To  Attempt  To  Informally 
place  Unauthentlcated  Documentary  Material 
Into  The  Record  In  The  Court  of  Appeals  and 
Motion  To  Strike  And  Expunge,  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  by  the  School  Board  on 
March  38.  1970. 

(3)  Petition  For  Rehearing,  filed  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  June  34.  1970  fmls- 
cakenly  dated  May  28.  1970) . 

■■  The  School  Board  nor  Its  counsel  have 
knowledge  of  why  the  District  Court  took 
this  action.  We  assume,  that  the  District 
Court,  faced  with  the  task  of  overseeing  and 
enforcing  the  operation  of  a  desegregation 
plan  that  was  simply  impossible  of  effective 
implementation  (due  to  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  of  Its  authors.  Ita  gross 
statistical  Inaccuracy  and  other  purely  func- 
tional Impossibilities)  concluded  that  some- 
one had  to  do  something  other  than  sit  by 
and  watch  the  school  system  blow  apart.  We 
had  pointed  out  a  number  of  these  problems 
In  our  Petition  for  Rehearing,  a  copy  of  which 
had  been  mailed  to  the  District  Court  at  the 
time  of  filing. 

*'  Response  to  Motion,  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  July  28.  1970. 

•*  On  this  occasion  the  School  Board  had 
knowledge  that  the  District  Court  contem- 
plated some  modification  of  Its  zones,  to 
remove  the  mistakes  (referred  to  In  footnote 
44)  In  several  zonea  In  the  western  part 
of  the  urban  portion  of  the  system,  which  had 
not  been  cured  by  Its  Order  of  July  13.  To 
this  end,  the  School  Board,  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  responded  and  advised  the  District 
Court,  of  the  nature  and  location  of  thew 


misukee.  Our  mistake  (the  mistake  of  coun- 
ael;  which  we  freely  admit)  waa  that  in  re- 
■ponding  to  the  request  of  the  District  Court 
for  information,  we  did  not  reduce  our  re- 
i^onse  to  writing  and  send  copies  to  oppos- 
ing counsel. 

«*  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Munlel]^  Beparate 
School  District,  410  FJd  I2U. 

**  Petition  for  Rehearing  and  For  Stay,  filed 
by  the  interventor.  Mobile  County  County 
PTA,  on  September  4,  1970:  denied  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1970. 

"  The  Court  did  entertain  and  permit  the 
presence  of  an  incidental  party  defendant 
to  the  litigation,  one  David  Jacobs,  a  black 
militant  who  has  twice  been  arrested  and 
convicted  In  connection  with  activities  In 
leading  disruptions  at  two  schools  in  the 
system  (once  In  the  Prlchard,  Alabama  Police 
Court  and  once  in  the  Mobile  Police  Court) 
and  who  on  May  16,  1969  was  enjoined  by 
the  District  Court  from  obstructing  and  pre- 
venting the  attendance  of  students  and  fac- 
ility member.^  by  Intimidation  and  other  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Jacobs  accompanied  Petltloaen 
counsel  to  this  conference.  We  were  not  ad- 
vised by  the  court  of  the  reason  for  his  pres- 
ence. 

■■  A  sUtlsQcal  table  of  the  number  of  black 
and  white  studenu  assigned  to  each  school 
by  this  plan  was  included  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Its  Opinion,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  printed  Appendix. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  in  ita  August  4, 
Opinion  said  seven,  counting  Council  with  40 
white  and  437  black  studenta  as  all  black.  A 
copy  of  the  statLaUcal  table  filed  in  the  rec- 
ord by  the  DUtrict  Court  In  connection  with 
Its  July  13  Order.  Is  attached  to  this  brief  aa 
Appendix  n. 

»*See: 

(1)  Letter  of  this  Counsel  to  the  Court  (tf 
Appeals,  dated  January  17.  1970  and  i»o- 
posed  decree  attached, 

(2)  Memorandum  of  the  Justice  Depthrt- 
mcnt  filed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Janu- 
ary 17, 1970. 

(3)  Propoaed  decree  filed  by  Petitioner  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  (undated)  in  January, 
1970. 

■  As  referred  to  In  P«titloner's  own  Motion 
For  Injunction  Pending  Appeal,  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Ln  March  1970.  See  School 
Board's  Oppoaltlon  to  the  Motion  For  In- 
junction, pages  3  and  4  and  footnote  1. 

^  See:  School  Board's  Report  To  The  Court. 
September  16.  1970. 

■"  Petitioner's  Motion  For  Summary  Re- 
versal filed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  Au- 
gust 17.  1970  was  not  served  on  ell  parties. 
See:  Petltl<»i  of  the  Mobile  County  CoimcU 
of  Parent -IVacher  Aaeociatlona  (one  of  the 
parties)  for  Rehearing  and  a  Stay  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Order  of  August  38,  1970 
which  resulted  from  the  ex  parte  hearing  on 
the  motion  for  summary  reversal  (pages  6- 
6) ,  filed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1970. 

••See: 

( 1 1  School  Board'a  Petition  For  Rehearing, 
filed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  June  34. 
1970. 

(3)  School  Board's  Objection  To  and  ftto- 
tlon  To  Strike  and  Expunge  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  March  38.  1970. 

(3)  School  Board's  Objection  to  a  portion 
of  the  record,  filed  in  the  District  Court  on 
March  28.  1970. 

=*  See:  Petition  of  PTA  Council  for  Rehear- 
ing and  For  SUy  filed  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  September  4,  1970. 
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roUcall  338.  I  wb£  unable  to  be  present 
because  of  a  longstanding  conunltment 
In  my  district.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  vpted  "aye." 

The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  In  the  Rccord. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  I  vas  present 
during  the  debate  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  and  voted  on  the  amend- 
ments. However,  on  the  final  roUcaU  vote. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  AGREEMENT 
OP  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  SPAIN.  AND  SPANISH 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  NATO 

The  SPEAKER.  Dnder  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  SncEsi  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
welcome  the  successful  conclusion  of  our 
negotiations  with  Spain  over  the  renewal 
of  our  E>efense  Agreement  of  1953.  The 
Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion, signed  on  August  6,  assures  the 
United  States  of  a  continued  military 
presence  in  Spain  for  the  next  5  years, 
and  establishes  closer  links  between 
Spain  and  NATO. 

President  Nixon's  recent  trip  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  visit  to  the  6th  Fleet 
underscored  our  determination  to  main- 
tain an  effective  presence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean In  the  wake  of  Increased  Soviet 
power  in  the  area.  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
its  geographic  location,  commands  our 
approach  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
availability  of  air  and  naval  facilities  on 
Spanish  soil  enables  us  to  fulfill  this  task 
more  readily,  a  task  which  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  our  bases  in  Spain  are  essen- 
tial to  our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong 
posture  In  the  Mediterranean.  Rota  is  the 
largest  U.S.  naval  base  in  Europe.  It  pro- 
vides logistic  support  to  our  fleet  more 
efficiently  and  at  cheaper  cost  than  could 
t>e  done  from  Norfolk.  It  Is  used  as  a  home 
port  for  a  submarine  tender  serving 
Polaris-equipped  nuclear  submarines.  It 
supports  antisubmarine  warfare  units 
operating  as  far  east  as  Crete.  Rots- 
based  planes  deliver  supply  replacement 
to  NATO  bases  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern Mediterranean  area  and  to  the  decks 
of  American  aircraft  carriers. 

The  air  bases,  although  they  no  longer 
are  used  for  strategic  bombers,  have  not 
become  obsolete.  On  the  contrary:  the 
loss  of  our  bases  In  Morocco  and  in  Libya 
has  enhanced  the  Importance  of  the 
Spanish  bases.  The  location  of  these 
bases  provides  us  with  favorable  terrain 
and  good  weather  conditions  suitable  for 
necessary  aerial  weapons  training  and 
gunnery  practice.  Air  units  In  Spain  are 
also  capable  of  providing  the  6th  Fleet 
with  air  support. 

Objections  of  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal nature  have  been  raised  against  the 
new  agreement.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
economic  cost  of  leasing  the  bases  has 
been  too  high,  that  since  1953  we  have 
granted  Spain  close  to  $1.3  billion  in 
military  and  economic  aid.  Yet  this  sum, 
although  considerable,  has  not  been  aa 
high  as  OUT  aid  to  some  NATO  allies,  say 
France,  for  example,  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  disman- 
tling our  overseas  installations  and  re- 
locating men  and  equipment  elsewhere. 


would  probably  prove  more  expensive 
than  retaining  those  we  already  have.  It 
is  also  less  expensive  to  service  our  sub- 
marines In  Rota  than  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  is  sound  for  poUtical 
reasons  as  well.  It  reinforces  Spanish 
determination  to  remain  in  the  Western 
camp.  Failure  to  renew  the  agreement 
would  most  certainly  have  encouraged 
those  In  Spain  who  advocate  a  more 
neutralist  stance  for  their  country,  and 
would  have  made  Spain  more  vulnerable 
to  Russian  bids  for  closer  ties.  Such  a 
course  would  only  lead  to  an  upset  in 
the  present  political  and  military  equili- 
brium in  southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, much  to  our  and  NATO's 
detriment. 

The  contention  that  the  agreement  ex- 
tends our  commitments  abroad  is  not 
valid.  We  are  already  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  Spain,  as  we 
can  see  on  any  map.  is  an  integral  and 
pivotal  part  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
areas  The  security  of  NATO  memtwrs  Is 
linked  to  the  security  of  Spain  and  vice 
versa,  by  geographical  necessity.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  since  the  mid-1950's.  In  1957.  a 
House  concurrent  resolution,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  invite  Spain  to  mem- 
bership in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  un- 
animously. This  position  has  remained 
coiistant  through  successive  administra- 
tions and  has  been  reiterated  recently  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  among 
others. 

Spanish  membership  in  NATO  would 
allow  for  closer  and  more  efficient  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  mem- 
bers of  NATO's  exposed  southern  flank. 
In  addition,  Spain's  miUtary  potential  in 
peacetime  is  quite  substantial :  there  are 
280,000  men  In  the  armed  forces,  and 
Spain  could  expand  this  number  consid- 
erably in  wartime.  This  contribution 
would  have  an  Important  Impact  on 
NATO  defense  planning.  It  would  en- 
hance the  credibility  and  practicality  of 
NATO's  overall  strategy  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" which  is.  after  all.  based  on  large 
conventional  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  us  commit- 
ted to  the  principle  of  collective  security, 
Spanish  membership  In  NATO  Is  a  logi- 
cal and  necessary  step.  I  commend  the 
signature  of  the  Agreement  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  with  Spain  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  RECEIVED  PE- 
TITIONS FROM  CORAL  SPRIN08, 

FLA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  RoGCHs)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  convened  today 
to  begin  hearing  arguments  on  a  number 
of  cases  involving  the  forced  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  consider  a  workable 
definition  of  a  "unitary  school  system." 


These  issues,  and  others  relating  to 
the  means  by  which  school  desegregation 
Is  to  be  achieved  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  been  the  concern  of  thousands  of 
parents  in  many  parts  of  this  Nation. 

One  group  which  has  positively  and 
graphically  expressed  its  concern  over 
this  situation  is  the  citizens  of  Coral 
Springs,  Broward  Coimty.  Fla. 

Four  citizens  from  that  community 
spearheaded  a  drive  to  collect  letters  and 
petitions  addressed  to  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  other  public  ofll- 
cials  and  then  delivered  those  letters, 
almost  50,000  of  them,  to  Washington. 

On  Friday,  October  9,  I  met  witli  Mr. 
Ed  Heafy,  Mrs.  Douglas  Nolan,  Mre. 
Charles  Tisdale.  and  Mrs.  Alice  Varvoutls 
and  commended  them  for  their  construc- 
tive effort  to  appraise  the  Court  of  the 
concern  of  the  parents  <rf  Broward 
County  over  the  issue  of  forced  busing. 

After  our  meeting,  these  citizens  went 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building  to 
personally  deliver  more  than  20,000  let- 
ters to  the  Justices. 

I  have  Joined  with  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  urging  the  Supreme  Court 
to  uphold  the  anti-forced-busing  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
I  might  point  out  that  the  Congiess,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  Office  of  Education 
appropriation  bill.  Included  language, 
which  I  supported,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  force  busing  or  the 
closing  of  schools  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Court  as  it  be- 
gins its  hearings  today  on  these  critical 
issues  allectiiig  the  Nation's  educatloiial 
system  will  consider  the  views  and  con- 
cern of  the  citizens  of  Coral  Springs  and 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  and  I  again  com- 
mend the  citizens  of  that  area  of  Florida 
for  making  their  thoughts  known  in  such 
a  positive  manner. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MicHC,  today,  for  10  minutes,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Memlier  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Caxp)  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  CotJGHLiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  tiATsmnoA)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  OoirzALxz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TBOMFSOK  of  New  Jersey,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EswASSS  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoKTGoicEKY )  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sncxs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RocBS  of  norlda,  lor  S  minutes, 
today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  rem»rlcs  was  granted 

Mr.  Edwaiibs  ot  Alabama  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  his  special 
order  of  today.  ,  ^^     „ 

(The  loUowIng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp  I  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Qon-LEN  in  tour  instances. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HtncHiNSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHrati  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  WiicKiR. 

Mr.  MesxiLL. 

Mr.  JOHWSOK  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWiNCEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  ot  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAisnwAOA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANnniraio. 

Mr.  DoMoiroi  m  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blatwik. 

Mr.  COHELAH. 

Mr.  RoDmo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoiTKMMExY)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hdngate  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  three  ta- 
Btances. 

Mr.  AmiEiisoK  of  CalUomla  In  two  In- 
stances.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 


lunctlons  and  duUei  of  the  Comptroller 
General  ot  the  United  States:  to  change  the 
name  ot  the  General  Accounting  omce  to 
•once  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States."'  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
S  J  Bes.  211.  Joint  refeolutlon  to  authorize 
an  ei  graUa  contribuUon  to  certain  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising  out  of 
the  hoetuitles  of  the  Second  World  War,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  noncombat  claims 
occurring  prior  to  July  1.  1951,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  CommlMlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  foUowlng  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  233.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authortiatlon 
for  the  appropriation  or  funda  to  complete 
the  InternAtlonal  Peace  Garden.  N.  Dak.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. . 

S  642  An  act  to  make  It  ,-i  Federal  offense 
to  assassinate,  ludnap.  or  assault  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  Memher-of-Congres3-ele«: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  988  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tuament  Act  of  1831  so  aa  to  permit  certain 
lndl»ldu»ls  retiring  therotmder  to  receive 
their  annuities  while  serving  u  an  elected 
pubUc  ofllclal;  to  the  Committee  on  l.iler- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S  28S6.  An  act  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
entry  into  any  building  or  the  grounds  there- 
of where  the  President  Is  or  may  be  Wmpo- 
r«nly  residing,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3132.  An  act  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals by  the  United  States  In  criminal  cases: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3«60.  An  act  to  amend  section  837  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
Xbe  laws  concerning  illegal  use,  tranaporta- 
tlon.  or  posaeaaion  ot  eiploalvea  and  the  pen- 
alties with  respect  thereto  and  for  other  pur- 
noaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  itxt.  Aa  act  to  revlM  and  restate  certain 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker; 

H  R.  0«M.  An  act  to  authorize  subsistence, 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients: 

HR.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1*83 
of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  to  aulhorlM 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  Incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
which  no  remains  are  recovered: 

H  R.  12870.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
Ushmont  of  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
Mrration  Area  In  the  State  of  California: 

HJl.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  19.67  acres  ot  land,  more 
or  less,  in  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe; 
HJl.  14323.  An  act  to  amend  section  406  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cost- 
of-living  allowances  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  duty  outside  the  United 
Statsa  or  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska: 

Hit.  161 1>.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obsolete 

Bsotlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 

section  JOB  ot  title  37,  United  States  <3ode: 

HJt.  15434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act.  1936. 

HJl.  16634.  An  set  to  convey  csrtaln  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Chsrokee  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma: 

HJl.  18733.  An  set  to  smsDd  tltls  37.  United 
states  <3ode,  to  provide  that  enlisted  members 
of  a  uiuformed  aervioe  who  accept  appoint- 
ments as  officers  shall  not  receive  less  than 
the  pay  and  allowances  to  wtilch  they  wars 
previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  en- 
listed status:  and  .  „  „ 

HJL  18997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OoUe 
LADce  Johnson,  Jr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles; 

8,  1461.  An  act  to  amend  section  30O6A  of 
title  18.  Unltsd  States  Cods,  relating  to  re- 
presentation ot  delendants  who  are  nnan- 
claUy  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense 
to  criminal  cases  In  the  courU  of  the  United 
States;  .      ..       ., 

8.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  lAnd  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  aa 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2918.  An  act  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provlnoetown  Celebration  Commission; 

3.  3014.  An  act  to  designate  certain  landa 
as  wilderness:  and 

8.  3529.  An  act  for  tJxs  relief  ot  Johnny 
Mason,  Jr.  (Johnny  Trlnldsd  Mason,  Jr.) . 


that  committee  did  on  October  9.  1970. 
present  to  the  President,  for  hla  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 

H-R.  140,  An  act  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Andersonvllle  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  ot  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  3043,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keum 
Ja  Franks: 

HJt.  4172.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance tor  development  and  operation  cosu 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  SclentlOc  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJl.  9548.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-603 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  re- 
spect to  exemptions  from  attachment  and 
certain  other  process  In  the  case  ot  persons 
not  residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  10837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Plms  and  Maricopa  Ootintles, 
Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  of  certain  lands  tor  recreational  pur- 
poses under  the  provisions  of  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926: 

H.R.  12960.  An  act  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  cerum  land  In  the  State  of  (3allfor- 
nla  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

HJl.  13126.  An  act  to  amend  section  II 
of  the  act  approved  February  32,  1888  (35 
Stat.  676) ,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7, 
1932  (47  Stat.  160),  and  aa  amended  by  the 
act  ot  AprU  13,  1948  (63  SUt.  170),  relaUng 
to  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Wsahington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14686.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended.  In  or- 
der to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments  by 
further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  tor  other  purposes; 

KJl.  15013.  An  act  to  authorise  a  study  ot 
the  feaalbllity  and  desirability  ot  establlah- 
ing  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to 
commemorate  the  opening  ot  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJl.  17676.  An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  ths  Departments  of  SUte.  Juatlcs,  and 
Omunerc«.  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  18410.  An  act  to  establish  the  Foet 
Point  National  Historic  Site  In  Ban  Fran- 
dsoo,  (Talit.,  and  tor  other  purpoees; 

H.B.  18776.  An  act  to  eetabllah  in  tbs 
8tat«  ot  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshors,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H  J.  Hss.  1886.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
ths  time  for  conducting  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota 
tor  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beglnnmg 
July  1,  1871. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  13.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLtJTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  FRIZDEL,  Irom  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


EUCECDTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
HTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3461.  A  letwr  from  the  Obairman.  U.a. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  an  overobUgatlon  In  an  Atomic 


X 


Energy'  Commission  allotment  account,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  ot  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1970,  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  CIvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  13.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  re- 
quested by  four  resolutions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  US.  Senate,  adopted 
July  6,  1955.  March  14,  1957,  June  30.  1960, 
and  August  25,  1966,  and  one  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  30,  1960.  It  is  also 
In  partial  response  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3,  1958  (H.  Doc.  91-400): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  ulustraUons. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Army,  transmitung  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers.  Department  ot  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Tampa  Harbor.  Pla.,  requested  by  two 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  UJ9.  Seiute,  adopted  January  18, 
1957,  and  May  4.  1962,  and  three  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adapted  April  9.  1957,  June 
18,  1963,  and  June  23,  1964  (H.  Doc.  91-401): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  iliustratioos. 

3465.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttmg  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers.  Department  ot  the  Army,  dated 
May  14,  1870,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
tlon,  on  Geneva-on-tbe-L&ke,  OiUo,  In  par- 
tial response  to  authorizations  contained  in 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 
3,  1946.  (H.  Doc  403):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
an  Illustration. 


I  Pursuant   to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Oct.  8,  1970,  the  JolUnsing  oon/erence  re- 
port mas  fled  on  Oct.  S,  JS70| 
Mr.    POAQE:    Oommlttee    of    conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.B.  18646  (Rept.  No. 
91-1694).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
|Su6m«(e<t  Oct.  12, 1S701 
Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlcms.  The  Port  Situation  in  Vietnam 
(Following    investigation)     (Rept.    No.    ri- 
1695).  Referred   to   the   (Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMULAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
ot  (Columbia.  HJl.  18782.  A  bin  to  reorganize 
the  government  ot  the  District  of  Coluxnbla 
by  establishing  a  Council  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia  to  replace  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1596).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOEBS:  Committee  on  Interstats 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  3643.  An  act  to 
prohibit  the  movement  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  horses  which  are  "sored", 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1597).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEESON  PUB- 
LIC WTT.TJt  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CJlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant   to   the  orier  o/  the  Houie  on 
Oct.  7,  1170,  the  loUowiKg  conference  re- 
port uos  /lied  on  Oct.  t,  U70\ 
Mr.    RIVERS:    Oommlttee   ot   oonterenoe. 
Conference  roport  on  HJl.  17604  (Rept.  No. 
81-1693).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
'  HJl.  19676,  A  bill  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
special  education  fumiahed  to  a  child  or 
other  minor  dependent  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacOREOOR: 

HJl.  19677.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  tor 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELOBER: 

H.R.  18678.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Packers 
and  stockyards  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  tor  specifications  for  trimming  car- 
casses In  purchases  ot  livestock  on  a  carcass 
weight  basis,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

BJl.  18678.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  tor  the  mspec- 
tlon  ot  tscliities  used  in  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products  tor 
oommercial  piurposes,  for  the  inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rme  and  Fisheries. 


ByMrMONAOAN; 
HJl    19680.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  bottled  drinking  water 
control  program;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  RTAN : 
B.R.   19681.  A  bill;   NaUonai  Public  Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
HJl.  19682.  A  bill  to  remove  logjams.  I^ower 
Guadalupe  River,  Tex.,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  ot  Callfomla; 
H.  Res.  1347.  Beaolutlon  on  dismissal  of 
professional  air  tralDc  controllers  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HABSHA  (tor  bUnseU  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.  Res.  1348.  Resolution  to  authorise  ths 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  ot  the 
methods,  procedures,  and  operations  of  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography: 
to  the  C^ommittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  ot  Caiilornla: 
H.  Res.   1249.  Resolution  authorizing  re- 
printing of  House  Report  No.  1446:   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    bimseit,    Mr. 
AnAMS,    Mr.   BsowN   of   Caiitomla, 
Mrs.    Cbxsholsc,    Mr.    Pssccll,    Mr. 
WnxiAM   D.   Foso,   Mr.   Matsttnaoa, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  R^. 
and  Mr.  StaK)  : 
H.  Res.   1350.  Resolution  on  dismissal  of 
professional    air    traffic   controllers    by    the 
Federal    Aviation    Administration;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU. 

Mr.  HOUSSEIiOT  introduced  a  bill  (KB. 
19683)  tor  the  relief  of  Beats  Both,  which  was 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  oa  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

618.  By  the  SPEAKSl:  Petition  of  the 
1970  annual  meeting  of  the  Knights  ot  Co- 
lumbua  Supreme  C:ouncll,  relative  to  the 
principle  of  "local  community  standattls"  In 
tile  determination  of  obscene  materials;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 

619.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Oambrldge.  Mass..  relative  to  emergency  un- 
employment grante  for  cities  with  high  un- 
employment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SENATE— Mondoy,  October  12,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MircAur) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  ElsoD,  DD.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer ; 

Most  mercllul  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
grace  and  the  source  of  true  wisdom  and 
goodness,  through  the  stress  of  strenu- 
ous hours  In  these  tumultuous  times, 
steady  our  minds  moment  by  moment 
with  the  consciousness  of  Thy  presence. 
Make  us  to  know  that  It  Is  not  by  revolu- 
tion but  by  the  redemptive  love  made 


known  In  the  Man  of  (3alllee  that  man  is 
saved  from  self-made  evils.  Bestow  upon 
us  the  mind  and  spirit  that  was  His,  that 
we  may  better  serve  our  fellow  man. 

O  Lord,  regard  Thy  children  who  live 
In  this  privileged  land,  and  bring  us  to  a 
new  unity,  to  solve  by  Thy  help  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  Injiistlce. 
Forge  us  Into  one  mighty  people,  great  In 
charity  and  good  will,  "strong  In  the 
Lord  and  In  the  power  of  His  might,"  for 
the  making  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7.  1969,  Mr.  Mahs- 
riELD,  Irom  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, on  October  9,  1970.  the  bill  iHJi. 
17970)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1071,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  91-IS18) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  aslt  unanimoxis  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday,  October  9.  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSERTION      OF      CERTAIN      LAND 
CLAIMS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  'H.R.  15405>  to  render  the 
assertion  of  land  claims  by  the  United 
States  based  upon  accretion  or  avulsion 
subject  to  legal  and  equitable  defenses 
to  which  private  persons  asserting  such 
claims  would  be  subject,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writmg  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  *Mr.  Mftcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mlttine  sundry-  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
tPor  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  i 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OP  THE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  vm.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  BdEETTNG  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OHIO  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  tomorrow  and  the  dlspoel- 
tion  of  any  unobjected-to  items  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  « Mr.  Yoxmc>  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Btr-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  beelnnlng  with  Calendar 
No.  1308  and  going  through  Calendar 
No.  1324.  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
No.  1313. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA  COMPACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  165)  granting 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  State  of  Georgia  establishing  a 
boundary  between  such  States,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  2.  after  line  6,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  here- 
by authorized,  empowered,  and  instructed  to 
survey  and  properly  mark  by  suitable  monu- 
ments the  seaward  boundary  between  the 
State  of  Florida  and  State  of  Georgia,  and  ao 
much  of  the  interior  boundary  as  la  consid- 
ered necessary  by  the  two  States,  and  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  this  work  are 
hereby  authorized. 

On  page  3.  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  IS  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  passed  an  act  amending  section  6.09 
Florida  Statutes,  relating  to  the  boundary 
between  the  States  of  Florida  and  Oeorglft 
which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
St*te  of  Florida  on  April  35.  lOOT;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  passed  an  act  amending  Georgia 
Code  section  15-106.  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary between  siKh  Slates,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  on  AprU  36, 
1909:  and 

Whereas  such  acts  both  provide  In  aub- 
stance  that  such  acts  would  be  effective  only 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  ratUlaa. 
confirms,  adopts,  or  otherwise  consents  to 
the  effect  of  such  acts  by  November  1.  1970; 
and 

Whereas  such  acU  both  provided  in  sub- 
stance that  the  boundary  between  such 
States  at  the  mouth  of  the  8*lnt  BdArys  River 
and  adjacent  thereto  should  be  as  follows: 
From  a  point  37  links  north  of  EUlcotts 
Mound  on  the  Saint  Marys  Blver:  thence 
down  said  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  the  presently  existing 
Saint  Marys  entrance  navlgatlonAl  channel 
to  the  point  of  Intersection  with  a  hypotheti- 
cal line  connecting  the  Beewardmoet  points 
of  the  Jetties  now  protecting  such  channel: 
thence  along  said  line  to  a  control  point  of 
latitude  30  degrees  42  minutes  46,6  seconds 
north,  longitude  81  degrees  34  minutes  16.9 
seconds  west,  thence  due  east  to  the  seaward 
limit  of  Georgia  and  Florida  as  now  or  here- 
after flied  by  the  Congreea  of  the  United 
States;  such  boundary  to  be  extended  on 
the  same  true  90-degree  beaming  so  far  as  a 
need  for  further  delimitation  may  arise;  and 
Whereas  such  acta  of  the  States  of  Florida 
and   Oeorgl*  oonstltuta   an   agrMmeat  tie- 


tween  such  States  eeubUafalng  a  boundary 
line  between  them:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Represent aHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled.  Thai  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  U  hereby  granted  to 
such  agreement  and  to  the  establishment  of 
such  boundary,  and  such  acts  of  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Georgia  are  hereby  approved. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  here- 
by authorised,  empowered,  and  instructed  to 
survey  and  properly  mark  by  suitable  monu- 
ments the  seaward  boundary  between  the 
State  of  Florida  and  State  of  Georgia,  aud  so 
much  of  tbe  Interior  boundary  as  Is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  tbe  two  States,  and  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  this  work  are 
hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-1291),  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

PCTKPOBi:    or   TMZ   AMENDMCHTS 

The  purpose  of  the  aznendmcnts  is  (1)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  sur- 
vey the  botindary.  and  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  work  and  (2)  to  reserve 
to  the  Congress  the  customary  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

PITXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement 
between  tbe  State  of  Florida  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  between 
the  two  States. 

nATEUKNT 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  has  set  forth  the 
following: 

The  resolution  would  grant  the  conasut 
of  Congress  to  the  seaward  extension  of  the 
boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia.  The 
seaward  extension  of  the  boxmdary  would  be 
due  east  and  would  extend  to  the  seaward 
Umlt  of  Florida  and  Georgia  "as  now  or  here- 
after fixed  by  the  Oongresa  of  the  United 
States;  such  boundary  to  be  extended  on  the 
same  true  90*  t>earlng  so  far  as  a  need  for 
further  delimitation  may  arise."  The  bound- 
ary has  already  been  accepted  by  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Georgia  In  acts  wihch  provide 
that  tbe  boundary  will  be  effective  only  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ratifies, 
confirms,  adopts,  or  otherwise  consents  to 
the  effect  of  such  acts  by  November  1,  1970. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  his- 
toric interest  In  boundaries  In  the  coastal 
BOne.  The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Admlnlsuatlon's  Coast  and  G«odetic  Survey 
Is  the  agency  of  the  United  States  statutorily 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  high- 
water  line  and  the  low-water  line  through- 
out the  coastal  Eone.  lines  which  are  the 
legal  basis  for  determining  domestic  property 
boundaries  and  the  offshore  boundary  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  The 
lateral  extension  of  state  boundaries  seaward 
to  the  Umlt  of  State  Jurisdiction  Is  pertinent 
to  the  coastal  eone  boundary  determinations 
that  are  within  the  purview  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

We  favor  the  statutory  establishment  of 
lateral  boundaries  between  all  of  the  coastal 
States  and  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  guidelines  and  assistance  to 
States  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
such  boundaries.  In  this  regard  we  urge  that 
boundaries  be  precisely  described  and  that 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  points  along 
boundaries  be  geodetlcally  determined  at 
least  to  the  nearest  lOOtb  of  a  second.  Tbe 


X 


value  of  offshore  resources  has  been  demon- 
suated  to  be  Increasingly  significant,  and  the 
need  for  well-defined  boundaries  is  evident. 
Further,  such  boundaries  must  be  physically 
recoverable  whether  or  not  the  boundaries 
are  visible  on  the  surface.  Geodetic  surveys 
tied  into  the  national  geodetic  network  are 
essential  in  establishing  monumented  points 
t)oth  on  land  and  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment to  fix  the  seaward  boundaries. 

To  insure  that  interstat*  seaward  bound- 
aries be  establlBhed  by  geodetic  surveys  com- 
patible with  State  and  Federal  accuracy  re- 
quirements we  strongly  urge  that  this  De- 
partment be  designated  the  department  to 
survey  and  monument  such  boundaries.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  suggest  tbe  resolution  be 
amended  to  provide  that  "The  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered, 
and  Instructed  to  survey  and  properly  mark 
by  suitable  monuments  the  seaward  bound- 
ary between  tbe  State  of  Florida  and  State 
of  Georgia,  and  bo  much  of  the  interior 
boundary  as  Is  considered  necessary  by  the 
two  Slates,  and  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  this  work  are  hereby  authorized." 

This  language  Is  compatible  with  the  stat- 
utory responslblUty  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  <33  US.C.  883a.  SSSe)  and  with 
previous  specific  boundary  surveying  author- 
ity (eg.  Public  Law  308  of  the  7eth  Cong.; 
59  Stat.  &53  and  Public  Law  342  of  the  84tb 
Cong.:   69  Stat.  633). 

In  our  view  the  boundary  description  con- 
tained m  the  compact  between  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Georgia  is  not  sufBclenUy  pre- 
cise to  avoid  future  controversy.  However, 
the  inadequacies  of  the  written  description 
can  be  obviated  by  employing  precise  geo- 
detic surveys  to  locate  the  boundary.  The  po- 
sition of  the  boundary  based  on  such  sur- 
veys wilt  take  precedence  where  the  written 
description  Is  otherwise  imprecise. 

We  have  discus&ed  this  matter  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Florida  and  Georgia  and  have 
mutually  agreed  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  boundary  description  providing 
the  boundary  is  located  with  geodetic  sur- 
veys. Accordingly,  we  would  not  oppose  this 
resolution  If  It  la  amended  as  suggested  above. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Tbe  committee  beUeves  that  the  resolution 
as  amended  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably. 


orable  Quentln  N.  Burdick,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  Bouse  bill 
H.R.  2175,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  said: 

Under  tbe  provisions  of  section  4082  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  tbe  Attorney 
General  has  established  residential  coounu- 
nlty  treatment  centers.  These  centers  pro- 
vide counseling  and  guidance  for  prisoners 
whoee  period  of  confinement  Is  nearlng  an 
end.  They  are  intended  to  provide  assistance 
In  tbe  transition  from  Imprisonment  to  life 
In  a  free  community. 

Under  existing  law.  resldenoe  at  theee  oen- 
ters  Is  limited  to  persona  In  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General.  It  Is  not  available  to 
persons  who  are  placed  on  probation  or  who 
are  released  on  parole  or  mandatory  release. 

The  purpose  of  B.R.  2176  la  to  authorise 
the  placement  In  these  centers  of  persons 
who  have  been  placed  on  probation  or  who 
are  released  on  parole  or  mondBtory  release. 

The  center*  provide  basic  necessltlee  such 
as  room,  board,  and  medical  care  and  pro- 
vide supervision,  counseling,  and  asslstaiuw 
m  obtaining  employment  Persons  who  are 
placed  In  these  centers  defray  all  or  part  of 
tbe  costs  If  they  are  financially  able. 

The  subject  legislation  was  originally  In- 
troduced by  Chairman  Celler  as  B.R,  lOfill. 
90th  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  In  the  9l8t  Congress  the 
Department  continues  to  favor  the  legisla- 
tion and  has  testified  in  support  of  It.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  Is  advised  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
has  on  three  separate  occasions  endorsed  this 
proposal  and  that  the  latest  such  endorse- 
ment was  made  In  March  1970  with  respect 
to  S.  3201  which  Is  IdenUcal  to  H.R.  3175,  as 
Introduced. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  end  recommends  It  favorably. 


RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY  TREAT- 
MENT CENTERS 

The  bill  (ILR.  3175)  to  amend  titie  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorise 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  to  admit  to  resi- 
dential commimity  treatment  centers 
persons  who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  re- 
leased was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  ^No.  91-1293).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

'niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorise  the 
Attorney  General  to  admit  to  residential 
commuiUty  treatment  centers  persons  who 
are  placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  released. 

BT&TUCXNT 

The  committee  had  before  It  a  cwnpanlon 
Senate  blU,  S.  8361,  introduced  by  the  Ran- 


PUBLIC  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  IN  OEOROIA 

.  The  bill  ^HJl.  9164)  to  permit  the  use 
for  any  pubUc  purpose  of  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident,  I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-1294),  explaining  tbe 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  permit  tbe  State  of  Oeor- 
glB.  to  use.  for  any  public  purpose,  certain 
lands  previously  conveyed  to  it.  notwith- 
standing limitations  on  use  in  tbe  Instru- 
ment of  conveyance. 

BACKGBOTnCD 

HJl.  9194  involves  6.4  acres  of  land  located 
In  Whitfield  County.  Oa.  This  land,  kiiown 
as  the  Rocky  F^ice  Ridge  Site,  was  designated 
In  1944  as  part  of  the  Atlantic  Campaign 
National  Historic  Site  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Subsequently,  the  tract  was  devM- 
oped  to  commemorate  the  ClvU  War  engage- 
ments between  the  Confederate  and  ITlilon 
forces  In  the  Atlantic  campaign. 

In  1950,  by  the  act  of  Septemebr  31.  19M, 
Congress  authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  this  site,  as  well  as  otliers. 
to  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  oonveyanxM  was 
made  "without  consideration,  for  public  uae 
as  a  part  at  tbe  park  system"  of  Georgia.  Tlw 


actual  transfer  to  the  State  u-as  made  by 
quitclaim  deed,  which  recited  this  limitation. 
In  1952.  Thereafter.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
property  was  transferred  from  the  Georgia 
Department  of  State  Parks.  Historic  Site*, 
and  Monuments  to  the  State  highway  c:e- 
partment.  That  department  has  maintained 
the  property  as  roadside  park  since  that 
time.  The  tract  has  txen  poorly  maintained 
and  apparently  received  Uttle  use  for  park 
purposes  in  its  present  condition. 

The  State  of  Georgia  wishes  to  tramfer  the 
6.4  acres  to  the  State  highway  patrol  for 
use  as  a  highway  patrol  headquarters.  Con- 
struction of  a  barracks  building  is  planned, 
but  It  would  be  located  well  off  the  highway 
and  would  not  Interfere  with  the  historical 
and  park  uaes  of  the  land.  The  highway  pa- 
trol plans  to  restore  the  park  to  Ita  proper 
condluon  and  thereafter  to  maintain  It  In  a 
manner  that  would  be  more  attractive  to 
future  public  use  and  enjoymuit. 

To  permit  this  use  by  the  State  highway 
patrol,  enactment  of  leglslaUon  along  the 
line  of  HJl.  9164  Is  needed,  because  of  the 
1950  sututory  restriction,  previously  referred 
to,  that  the  tract  be  used  ''a*  a  part  of  the 
park  system"  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
use  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  tract  as  a 
poUce  bftrracka  would  be  inconsistent  with 
this  requirement. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  titat  the 
restriction  on  the  use  of  this  land  no  longer 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  The  condition  of 
the  tract  has  deteriorated,  and  it  bas  not  been 
properly  maintained.  Its  transfer  to  the  State 
highway  patiol  would  assure  better  utlUaa- 
tlon  of  the  land  as  well  as  Ite  proper  main- 
tenance as  a  hUtorJcal  commemorative  site 
and  as  a  rnadslde  park.  The  constructloa  of 
tbe  police  barracks  wUl  not  detract  from  Its 
historic  value  and  wlU  make  It  more  attrac- 
tive for  pubUc  use. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amendment 
provides  that  the  United  States  consents  to 
the  use  of  the  tract  for  any  public  purpoee 
notwithstanding  the  1950  act  and  the  deed 
which  limited  the  use  of  the  land  to  use  as 
a  part  of  the  State  park  system,  "nils  amend- 
ment accomplishes  the  same  objective  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  resolves  a  technical  drafting  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Alfala 
Oommlttee  concurs  in  this  action. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  hUl  will  Involve  no  ad- 
ditional coat  to  the  Federvl  Oovenunent. 


McNARY  DAM  TOWNSTTE.  UMATILLA 

comrry.  oreq. 

The  bill  (HJl.  13601)  to  release  and 
convey  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  real  property  known 
as  the  McNary  Dam  Townslte,  Umatilla 
County,  Oreg.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN'S  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILnT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  2695)  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  and  members  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police  force,  the  *  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  .of  Columbia,  the 
tTs.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House 
Police  force,  and  of  certain  officen;  and 
members  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment  to 
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strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Tliat  section  12  of  the  Aci  of  September  I, 
I9lfi  139  Stat-  718).  as  ftmended  (D.C.  Code, 
ge^   4-521  et  seq.  Is  amended  a«  follows: 

(11  Paragraph  i4>  of  subsection  ia>  of 
such  sectloo  iD.C.  Code.  sec.  t-Sai)  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4t  The  term  'widower'  means  the  aur- 
vKing  husband  of  a  member  who  was  mar- 
ried to  such  IndlTldual  while  she  was  a  mem- 

i2>'  Paragraph  (5»  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  (D.C  Code,  sec.  4-531)  U 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

•fSMAt  The  term  'child'  means  an  un- 
married child,  including  (U  an  adopted 
child,  and  (It)  a  stepchild  or  recognized 
natural  child  who  lives  with  the  member 
In  a  regular  parent-child  relationship,  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  such  unmarried 
child  regardless  of  age  who.  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  dtsabUlty  Incurred  before  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Is  incapable  of  self-support. 
"(Bl  The  term  "student  child'  means  an 
unmarried  child  who  la  a  student  between 
the  agea  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years. 
Inclusive,  and  who  Is  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  in  resi- 
dence or  in  a  high  school,  trade  school,  tech- 
nical or  vocational  tnatltule.  Junior  college. 
college,  university,  or  comparable  recognized 
education  Institution.**. 

\3-)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (DC 
Code,  sec.  4-524)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A»  Paragraph  (l>  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

-(1>  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  flrst 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive dale  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
BeUrement  and  Disability  Act  .Amendmentfi 
of  1B70  there  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
from  each  member's  basic  salary  an  amount 
equal  to  7  per  centum  of  such  basic  salary. 
Such  deductions  and  withholdings  shall  be 
p&ld  to  the  Collector  of  Taxes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Traasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.". 

(B>  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  lmmedlat«ly  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: -pTOcidcd,  That  If  no  natural  per- 
son la  determined  to  be  entitled  thereto  such 
payment  shall  escheat  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(C)  Such  subsection  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(4)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  setUement 
of  the  accounts  of  each  former  member  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who 
dies  alter  retirement  (1)  leaving  no  sun-tvor 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  pro- 
rtslons  of  this  section  and  (2)  before  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to  such 
former  member  equals  the  total  amount 
deducted  and  withheld  for  retirement  from 
his  salary  aa  a  memtwr.  the  Commlsaloner 
shall  piy  the  difference  to  the  petBon  or 
persona  surviving  at  the  time  of  death  In  the 
following  order  of  precedence,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other 
person  of  the  amount  so  paid : 

''nrst.  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneflelariea 
designated  in  writing  by  such  former  mem- 
ber, died  with  the  Commissioner  and  re- 
ceived by  h'tn  prior  to  the  death  of  such 
former  member, 

"Second,  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary, 
to  the  child  or  chUdren  of  such  deceased 
former  member  and  the  descendant*  of  de- 
ceased children  by  representation: 

"Third,  if  there  be  none  of  the  above,  to 
the  parents  of  such  former  mnnber.  or  the 
survivor  of  them;  and 

■Pourth.  if  there  be  none  of  th*  above. 
to  the  duly  appointed  legal  representative 
of  the  eatate  of  the  deceased  former  mem- 
ber, or  If  thCTe  b«  none  to  the  peraon  or 
penoxka  datannlned  to  be  entitled  thereto 


under  the  Uws  ot  the  domlcUe  of  the  de- 
ceaaed  former  member:  Procided.  That  If  no 
natural  person  ta  determined  to  be  enUtled 
thereto  such  payment  shall  escheat  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  (D.C. 
Code,  sec-  4-527)  Is  amended  by  deleting  -2 
per  centum"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "2  ',i  per 
centum ". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-628)  l« 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "attains  the  age  of 
fifty  years  and":  and 


•3.600  divided  by  the  member  of  eligible  chil- 
dren. 

"(4)  Each  widow  or  widower  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen^ 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amendmaats 
of  1970,  was  receiving  relief  or  annuity  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  to  reoelva 
an  annuity  In  the  greater  amount  of  (l>  t3.- 
144;  or  (2)  36  per  centum  of  the  baals  upon 
which  auch  relief  or  annuity  was  computeiL 

Each  child  who.  on  said  effective  date,  was 
receiving  relief  or  annuity  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provtalon.s  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  computed 


B)   by  striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and     tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 


Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "2\^  per  centum' 

(S)  Paragraph  (31  of  subsecUon  (h)  of 
such  section  la  amended  by  striking  out  "70 
per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"80  per  centum". 

(7)  SubsecUon  (J)  of  such  secUon  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-&30)  ts  amended  by  deleting 
"fifty-five '  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    ■fifty". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  4-531)  is  amended  to  read,  as 
follows : 

■'(k){l)  In  the  event  that  any  member 
dies  in  the  perfcwmance  of  duty,  and  such 
death  is  determined  by  the  Oommlaaioner  to 
have  been  the  sole  and  direct  result  of  a 
personal  injury  sustained  while  performing 
such  duty,  leaving  a  survivor  who  received 
more  than  one-half  his  support  from  a  mem- 
ber, such  survivor  shall  be  enUtled  to  re- 
ceive a  lump  sum  payment  of  WO.OOO:  Pro- 
vttUd.  That  If  such  death  Is  caused  by  the 
willful  misconduct  of  the  member  or  by  the 
member's  intention  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  himself,  or  If  intoxication  of  the  injured 
member  is  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
death,  no  such  lump  sum  payment  shall  be 
made:  And  provided  further.  That  If  such 
member  ts  survived  by  more  than  one  person 
who  received  more  than  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port from  the  member,  each  such  survivor 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  equal  share 
of  luch  lump-sum  payment. 

"(2>  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  member 
befor«  retirement,  or  of  any  former  member 
after  retirement,  leaving  a  widow  or  widower, 
such  widow  or  widower  shall  be  entitled  to 
racelve  an  annuity  In  the  greater  amount  of 
(1)  40  per  centum  of  such  member's  basic 
galft'7  at  the  time  of  death,  or  40  per  centum 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  annuity,  relief, 
or  retirement  compenaaUon  being  received  by 
such  former  member  at  the  time  of  death 
was  computed,  or  [2)  40  per  centum  of  the 
corresponding  salary  for  step  fl,  subclass  (a), 
dasc  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  salary  schedule 
currently  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  mem- 
ber or  former  member's  death:  Pnvided. 
That  such  annuity  shall  not  exceed  the  cur- 
tent  rate  of  compensation  of  the  poaltlon 
occupied  by  such  member  at  the  time  of 
death,  or  by  such  former  member  immedi- 
ately prior  to  retirement. 

"(3)  Each  surviving  child  or  Btudent-cbQcl 
of  any  member  who  dies  before  retirement, 
or  of  any  former  member  who  dies  after  re- 
tirement. shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  amallest  of  (1)  60  per 
centum  of  the  member's  basic  salary  at  the 
time  of  his  death  or  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  former  member's  annuity  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  computed,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  chUdren:  (2)  »»06:  or  (3)  fS,- 
eaa  divided  by  the  number  of  eligible  chil- 
dren :  Provided,  That  such  member  or  forroar 
member  is  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband.  If 
such  member  or  former  member  is  not  aur- 
vlved  by  a  wife  or  husband,  each  aurvlvlng 
child  or  student-child  shall  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  smallest  of  (1)  76  per 
centinn  of  the  member's  basic  aalary  at  the 
time  of  his  death  or  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  former  member's  anntiMy  at  the  time  of 
his  death  wh  oompoted.  dlrlded  by  tba  num- 
ber of  eligible  children:   (3)   •IJSOO:  or  (8) 


graph  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

•■(6^  The  annuity  of  any  widow  or  widower 
under  thi&  subsection  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  member  or 
former  memtwr  dies,  and  such  annuity  or 
any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  upon  the 
siirvlvor's  death  or  remarriage  before  age 
sixty:  Prwided.  That  any  annuity  termi- 
nated by  remarriage  may  be  restored  If  such 
remarriage  is  later  terminated  by  death,  an- 
nulment, or  divorce.  The  annuity  of  any 
child  under  this  subsection  shall  begin  on 
the  flrst  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
member  or  former  member  dies,  and  such 
annuity  of  such  child  ch-  any  right  thereto 
shall  terminate  upon  (A)  his  attaining  age 
eighteen,  unless  incapable  of  aeU-support, 
(B)  his  becoming  capable  of  self-support 
after  age  eighteen.  (C)  his  marriage,  or  (D) 
his  death.  The  annuity  of  any  student-child 
under  this  subsection  shall  begin  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  member 
or  former  member  dies,  and  such  annuity  of 
such  child  or  any  right  thereto  terminate 
upon  (1)  his  ceasing  to  be  a  student,  (U) 
hlB  attaining  age  twenty-two,  (Ul)  his  mar- 
riage, or  (iv)  his  death.  Such  student-child 
whose  birthday  falls  during  the  school  year 
(September  1  to  June  30)  shall  be  consid- 
ered not  to  have  reached  age  twenty-two 
until  July  1  following  his  actual  twenty-sec- 
ond birthday. 

••{6)  Any  member  retiring  under  aubaec- 
tlon  (f).  (g),  or  (h>  of  this  section,  may,  at 
the  time  of  such  retirement,  elect  to  receive 
a  reduced  annuity  In  lieu  of  full  annuity. 
and  designate  In  writing  the  person  to  receive 
an  Increased  annuity  after  the  retired  an- 
nuitant's death;  Prot^dcd,  That  the  person 
so  designated  be  the  surviving  spouse  or  child 
of  the  retiring  member.  Whenever  such  an 
election  is  made,  the  annuity  of  the  designee 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amoimt  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  annuity  of  such 
retiring  member  Is  reduced.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  member  making  such  election 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  the 
annuity  computed  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f).  (g).  Of  (b).  Such  increase  In  annuity 
payable  to  the  designee  shall  be  reduced  by 
6  per  centum  for  each  full  flve  years  the 
designee  is  younger  than  the  retiring  mem- 
ber, but  such  total  reduction  shall  not  exceed 
40  per  centum.  The  Increase  in  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  designee  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  paid  tn  addition  to  the  an- 
ntiity  provided  for  such  designee  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subeectton 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  to  duration  and  other  conditions  aa  the 
annuity  paid  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2>, 
(3),  and  (51  of  this  subsection.  If,  at  any 
time  after  such  former  member's  retirement. 
the  designee  dies,  and  la  survived  by  such 
former  member,  the  annuity  payable  to  such 
forme*  member  shall  l>e  Increased  to  the 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f>.  (g>.or  (b>. 

"(7)(1)  Bach  month  after  the  tfectlve 
date  of  this  subsecUoai  the  Commissi  oner 
shall  determine  the  per  centum  change  In 
the  price  index.  On  the  basis  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  effective  the  flrat  day  of  the 
third  month  which  beglna  after  the  price  In- 
dex shall  have  equaled  the  rise  of  at  least 
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3  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months 
over  the  price  Index  for  the  base  month, 
each  annuity  payable  under  this  subsection 
which  has  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  effective  date  shall  be  Increased  by  1 
per  centum  plus  the  per  centum  rise  in  the 
price  Index  (calculated  on  the  highest  level 
of  the  price  Index  durliig  the  three  consecu- 
tive months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(U)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that 
auch  Installment  shall  after  adjustment  re- 
flect an  Increase  of  at  least  81. 

"(Ill)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "price  index'  shall  mean  the  Oozisumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — Dulted  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics.  The  term  'base  month" 
yh*n  mean  the  month  for  which  the  price 
Index  showed  a  per  centum  rise,  forming  the 
basis  for  a  cost -of -living  annuity  increase." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
affect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

etc.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Po- 
lloemen  and  Firemen's  Hetlrement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  Amendments  of  1070". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
offlcera  and  members  of  the  Metropoll 


2.  Revu>val  o/  one^fialf  aupport  requirement 
for  children  and  addition  of  "gtvdent- 
child"  definition 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  the  definition  of 
"child"  to  remove  the  requirement,  for  an- 
nuity entitlement  purposes,  that  a  stepchild 
or  recognized  natural  child  must  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  bis  support  from  the 
member.  This  change  la  comparable  to  dvll 
service  and  District  teacher  retirement  leg- 
islation. 

Tiie  paragraph  also  adds  the  definition  of 
"student-child"  for  annuity  entitlement  pxir- 
poses.  which  also  Is  In  accordance  with  civil 
service  and  District  teacher  retirement  legis- 
lation. 

3.  tncrease  in  memberi'  salary  deduction  and 
new  accounts  aettlement  provision  for  de- 
ceased retirees  leaving  no  survivon 
Paragraph  (3)  changes  subsection  (d)(1) 

of  the  section  to  increase  each  member's  sal- 
ary deduction  from  SV^  to  7  percent  of  his 
basic  salary.  The  higher  deduction  will  result 
in  an  additional  8319,000  per  year  being  de- 
poalted  tn  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
District,  based  on  present  salary  and  man- 
power levels,  thereby  helping  to  offset  part 
of  the  legislation's  cost  to  the  District.  This 
salary  deduction  increase  Is  consistent  with 
the  Increase  in  the  clvu  wrvloe  retirement 
deduction  enacted  last  year  (Public  Iaw  01- 
03)  and  in  the  District  teacher  retirement 
deduction  enacted  in  May  of  this  year  (Pub- 
Uo  Law  91-263). 

In  addition  to  the  increase  In  members' 
aalary  deduction,  paragraph  (8)  adds  a  sub- 
section (d)  (4)  to  the  section.  The  new  sub- 
section provides  for  the  payment  to  a  bene- 
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purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  emrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric^ah, 
as  follows: 

rtrapoai  or  ths  vtll 

The  bill.  8.  2695.  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, wlU  provide  increases  In  reUrement 
benefits  for  offlcera  and  members  retiring  un- 
der the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retlrwnent 
and  DlsabllUy  Act,  approved  September  1, 
1961,  as  amended,  as  well  as  tncreaseo  in 
tieneflts  for  survivors  receiving  or  entitled  to 
receive  annuities  under  the  act.  The  increases 
In  retirement  benefits  wUl  aid  tnunaBBUimbly 


before  retirement  cv  former  memtiers  who 
die  after  retirement  leaving  no  sutvItots. 
such  paymenu  shaU  escheat  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

4.  Increase  tn  disabtUty  refirem^nt  annuity 
computation 
Paragraph  (4)  amends  subsectloa  (g)  of 
the  section  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  the 
annuity  of  a  member  retlretl  for  dlaahiUty 
incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  perfcrmanoe 
of  duty  is  computed  from  2  to  S'^  percent 
of  his  basic  salary  at  time  of  retirement  for 
each  year  of  service.  The  increased  compu- 
tation rate  would  enable  a  number  to  ra- 


in meeting  the  public  safety  needs  of  the     ceive  the  maximum  anntUty  of  70  percent 


District  of  Columbia  by  itlmulatlng  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  policemen  and 
firemen.  The  survivor  benefit  liberallaatlons 
wlU  provide  long  overdue  annuity  increases 
for  widows,  widowers,  end  children,  whoae 
basic  benefits  have  remained  unchanged 
since  1956. 

Section  I 

The  first  section  of  8.  209fi  makes  several, 
provisions  of  the  Dill  amendemnts  to  section 
IS  of  the  aot  approved  Septaoiber  1,  1916.  as 
amended.  They  are  aa  follows: 
1.  Removal  of  term  "dependent  teidoicer- 
Paragii^>h  (1)  amends  suheectlon  <a)  of 
the  section  and  suhatltutes  the  term  "wid- 
ower" (the  surviving  husband  of  a  member 
of  the  force  who  was  married  to  stich  indi- 
vidual while  she  was  a  member)  for  "de- 
pendent widower"  in  existing  law.  This 
amendment  wUl  insure  equal  benefits  under 
the  act  for  polioewomen.  who  pay  ae  mttoh 
for  tbelr  retirement  protection  u  do  tHelr 
male  ooworkera. 


of  basic  salary  after  38  yean  of  servloe  in- 
stead  of  the  present  36  years. 
5.  RcTTioval  0/  age  requirement  and  increase 
in  annuities  for  optional  retirement 
Paragra{>h  (S)  amends  subsection  (h>  of 
the  section  relating  to  optional  retirement, 
to  remove  the  age  requirement  of  60  and 
increase  the  rate  at  which  the  annuity  of  a 
member  retiring  <^tionally  is  computed  from 
2  to  34  percent  of  basic  salary  at  time  of 
retirement  far  each  year  of  service  up  to  30 
yean.  The  present  rate  of  S  percent  for  each 
year  of  service  in  excess  of  30  years  remains. 
Thus,  upon  completing  the  minimum  30 
years  of  required  poUoe  or  fire  service,  a 
member,  regardless  of  age.  will  now  receive 
an  annuity  equal  to  60  percent  of  hla  baalc 
salarr  at  time  of  rettrement,  up  tram  the 
current  40  percent.  Paragraph  (6)  ftirther 
amends  subsection  (h)  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum anntiity  from  70  to  BO  percent,  reflect- 
ing tha  rate  computation  Incnaae  provided 
in  paragraph  (5). 


The  committee  feela  that  these  changes 
wlU  offer  an  incentive  for  personnel  in  choos- 
ing and  remaining  In  a  career  in  the  police 
or  fire  department.  It  beUeves  that  the  pro- 
vision allowing  a  member  who  spends  30 
years  In  police  or  fire  service  to  retire  at 
60  percent  of  salary  wUl  encourage  longer 
service. 

5.  ileducfion  in  age  relative  to  cesiation  of 
dtaabtUty  annuity 

Paragraph  (7)  of  the  bill  amends  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  the  section  to  reduce  from  55  to 
50  the  age  at  which  an  annuity  would  cease 
should  an  annuitant  recover  from  his  dis- 
ability. 

7.  Changes  in  survivor  annuity  benefits 

Paragraph  (B)  amends  subsection  (k)  In 
Its  entirety,  mat'tng  the  foUowlng  changes 
In  survivor  annuities: 

a.  Lump-sum  payment  to  dependents  of 
members  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty. — 
The  committee  beUeves  that  when  a  police- 
man or  fireman  dies  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  compensation  abould  be  provided  for 
his  dependenu  tn  addition  to  the  sorvlvor 
annuities  paid  in  the  cases  of  aU  police  and 
fire  deaths.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (Ic) 
WlU  provide  such  compensation  in  the  farm 
of  a  lump-sum  payment  of  ^50,000,  to  be 
divided  equaUy  among  those  persons  who 
received  more  than  one-half  their  support 
from  ibe  deceased  when  he  was  aUve. 

b.  Increased  annuity  for  new  adult  rur- 
vivors. — Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (k)  m- 
ereases  the  annuity  of  a  widow  or  widower 
of  a  deceased  member  or  of  a  farmer  mem- 
ber who  dies  after  retirement.  At  present, 
the  annuity  Is  the  greater  amount  of  (1) 
•  1300  per  year  (C160  per  month)  or  (3)  SO 
percent  of  the  member's  baalc  salary  at  the 
time  of  his  death  or  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  former  member's  annuity  at  the  time  of 
death  was  computed.  The  amendment  wlU 
increase  this  annuity  for  new  adult  survivors 
to  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  corresponding  salary  for  step  6,  sub- 
class <a) ,  class  1  of  the  Police  and  Firemen's 
aalary  Act  salary  schedule  currently  in  ^ect 
at  the  time  of  the  member's  death  (preaently 
$10,965).  The  resultant  minimum  annuity 
will  be  M386  per  year,  or  »366  per  month. 

c.  Increased  annuities  for  surviving  chil- 
dren.— ^Under  present  law,  an  only  child  of  a 
deceased  member  or  former  member,  with  a 
surviving  parent,  receives  a  survivor  annuity 
of  9600  per  year,  or  tSO  per  month;  an  only 
chUd  sxirvtvor  without  a  surviving  parent  re- 
ceives an  annuity  amounting  to  6730  per 
year,  or  $60  per  month.  Paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (k)  wUl  Increase  these  only  child  an- 
nuities to  9996  per  year  ($83  per  month)  and 
•1,200  per  year  (•100  per  month),  respective- 
ly. The  child  survivor  annuities  provided  In 
the  bill  are  stmUar  to  those  provided  under 
civU  service  and  District  teacher  retirement 
legislation  and  reflect  the  6.6  percent  cost -of - 
living  Increase  granted  In  August  1970  to 
civil  service  and  teacher  survivor  annultanta. 

d-  Increased  annuities  for  survivors  on  cur- 
rent rolls. — Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (k) 
will  increase  the  annuities  of  adult  survivors 
on  the  survivor  annuity  rolls  on  the  effective 
date  provided  by  the  bill  to  the  greater 
amount  of  $3,144  per  year  [$26^  per  month) 
or  36  percent  of  the  basis  upon  which  their 
annuities  were  computed.  The  new  minimum 
of  $363  per  month  also  reflects  the  S.6  per- 
cent coet-of-llvlng  increase  granted  In  Au- 
gust 1970  to  survivor  annuitants  under  the 
civil  service  and  District  teacher  retirement 
systems  The  committee  believes  that  this 
represents  a  vitally  needed  Increase  over  the 
grossly  Inadequate  minimum  snnulty  of  •150 
per  montb  now  being  received  by  S33  or  36 
percent  at  the  865  adults  currently  on  the 
survivor  rolls. 

Paragraph  (4)  additionally  providaa  that 
chUd  curvivon  on  the  rolls  on  the  bill's  ef- 
fective date  shaU  be  enUtled  to  the  higher 
annultlea  aa  aet  forth  In  paragraph   (9)  of 
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the  subsection.  Thus,  tor  europle.  an  only 
chUd  with  a  sxirvlnlng  parent,  who  now  la 
receiving  $50  per  month,  will  receive  $83  per 
month.  .   ,. 

e.  Revision  of  proviMions  reganling  aauit 
auTvtvors  who  remarry  and  dUd  sMnrivon 
who  are  apudents. — Paragraph  (5>  of  sub- 
•ectlOD  ilc>  provides  for  th»  restoration  of 
annuity  parments  to  widows  or  widowers 
whose  annuities  were  terminated  upon  their 
remarrtage  before  age  60.  when  such  remar- 
riage U  later  terminated  by  deoth,  annul- 
ment, or  divorce-  It  also  will  permit  a  widow 
or  widower  over  60  years  of  age  to  continue 
to  receive  an  annuity  after  remarriage.  Addi- 
tionally, paragraph  (5)  wtu  enable  a  stu- 
dent-child to  receive  an  annuity  as  long  as 
he  remains  an  unmarried  student,  up  to  age 
22-  These  provisions  are  consistent  with  those 
of  the  retirement  systems  applicable  to  civil 
service  employees  and  District  teachers. 

f.  Revision  of  prorisioTU  reparding  reduced 
annuities. — ^Present  law  permits  a  member 
to  elect,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  to 
receive  a  redue«l  annuity  in  lieu  of  a  full 
annultT  in  order  to  provide  an  Increased 
annuity  to  a  designated  survivor  after  the 
retired  annuitant's  death.  However,  should 
the  retired  annuitant  survive  the  person  ao 
designated,  he  Is  not,  under  present  law.  en- 
titled to  full  annuity  payments.  Paragraph 
(6t  of  subsection  (ki  will  allow  the  full  an- 
nuity to  be  paid  under  such  clrcumatancea. 

g.  ProvL-HoTi  of  automatic  survivor  annuity 
odytufment*. — Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection 
(k)  provides  for  automatic  adjustments  in 
survivor  annuities  baaed  on  cost-of -living 
increases.  Survivor  annuities  are  adjusted  in 
the  same  manner  under  the  civil  service  and 
District  retirement  sTsteou. 

U.  Section  2 
Section  3  of  the  bill  authorises  the  leglaU- 
tlon  to  taXe  effect  oa  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  date 
of  enactznent. 

m.  Section  3 
Section  3  cites  *h9  legislation  as  the  "Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dla- 
ablUty  Act  Amendments  of  1070". 


A  public  hearing  on  this  leglalatlon  waa 
held  on  February  28.  1B70.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
I>lstrlct  of  Columbia  Committee.  Testimony 
was  presented  by  spokesmen  for  the  Commla- 
stoner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Fighters  Aasoclailon. 
the  PoUoemen's  Aasoclatlon  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  National  Asaodatton  of 
Retired  ClvU  Employees- 

S.  3695  as  introduced  was  a  bill  supported 
by  the  Fire  Fighters  Association  and  the  Po- 
licemen's Association.  At  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
preeented  Its  own  proposals. 

S.  3696  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
committee  is  a  compromise  between  the  two 
basic  proposals  made  to  the  committee  In 
which  the  District  government's  recommen- 
dations are  Included  in  all  aspects  except  for 
the  provisions  dealing  with  adult  survivor 
benefiU  which  are  set  at  a  level  above  that 
ortgln&Uy  auggeeted  by  the  District  govern- 
ment and  below  that  requested  by  the  asso- 
ciations. 

All  of  the  parties  concerned  concur  in  the 
provisions  of  S.  3696  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Cost  of  the  legislation 
The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  first 
year  coot  of  the  benefiU  provided  In  8.  3606 
is  esUmated  at  91.030.200.  As  previously  in- 
dicated, the  additional  income  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  will  result  from  the 
Increase  in  members'  aalary  deduction  from 
eVi  to  7  percent  will  amount  to  »319,000. 
Thus,  the  net  cost  to  the  District  for  the 
first  year  wUl  be  •711^00. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  that  this 
cost  will  be  partially  funded  through  abaorp- 
tloD  and  within  the  availability  of  resources 
in  Its  fiscal  year  1971  financial  plan. 

■nie  following  table  shows  the  estimated 
ann^iy'  cost  of  this  propoeed  legislation  for 
each  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  10th 
years,  as  well  ss  the  ultimate  cost,  based  on 
current  police  and  fire  salary  levels: 

TABLE  1.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BENEflTS  UNDER  S.  «95  BASED  ON  CURRENT  POLICE  AND  fIRE  SALARY  LEVELS 
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Sourca:  OAoi  of  CovtrBntnl  Actuary  U.S.  Trstsury  OtplftmtnL 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  THE  ACT  IN- 
CORPORATING THE  OEOROE 
WASHINOTON  UNIVERSITY 

The  bm  <HJl.  17146)  supplemental  to 
the  act  of  Febniaiy  9, 1821,  IncocpontlDc 
the  Columbian  Ccdlege  now  knovn  as 


the  George  Washington  University,  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  acts 
amendatory  or  supplemental  thereof  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRX>  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  91-1298).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposx  or  thk  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  17146.  as 
amended  and  reported  by  your  committee,  la 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  In  order  to  confer  upon 
the  university  the  powers  contained  tn  &ec- 
tlan  5  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Non-ProOt 
Corporation  Act.  and  to  exempt  the  unlver> 
slty  from  the  openiaon  of  the  local  ustuy 
laws. 

BACKGROnND 

The  Qeorge  Washington  Ualvervlty  was  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Congress  In  1831.  Stnoe 
that  time,  this  ohsrter  has  been  amended 
by  supplemental  legl6lat4ion  passed  by  the 
Congress  on  seven  occasions  ...  In  1871. 
1873,  1878.  1833,  189S,  1904.  and  1005,  Stort- 
ing In  1821  as  Columbian  College,  with  iibout 
30  studenu,  the  University  now  has  approxi- 
mately 5,S00  undergraduate  Bttidents.  6,700 
students  in  Its  various  graduate  schools,  and 
some  2.700  unclssslfled  part-time  students. 

PBOVISIONB    or    THE   BOX 

1.  Powers  conferred  by  section  5  of  the  D.O. 
Non-profit  Corporation  Act 
In  the  course  of  administering  Its  affairs. 
It  Is  necessary  for  The  Oeorge  Washington 
University,  from  time  to  time,  to  exercise 
powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  other 
corporate  entitles.  For  instance.  It  acquires 
and  holds  title  to  land.  Invests  endowment 
funds,  borrows  money  from  banking  institu- 
tions, mortgages  real  estate,  employs  ap- 
proximately 400  members  of  Its  faculty  and 
6,000  administrative  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, and  engages  In  bond  Issues  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

While  Its  present  charter,  ss  amended,  gen- 
erally empowers  the  University  to  "do  and 
transact  all  and  every  business  concerning  or 
touching  the  premises"  and  to  "manage  all 
the  estate  and  property  now  belonging  to  said 
college,"  it  has  become  the  practice  in  recent 
times,  with  respect  to  both  profit  and  non- 
profit corporations,  to  grant  certain  express 
powers  which  enable  such  corporations  more 
easily  to  carry  on  their  day-to-day  func- 
tions. 

The  adm.lntstratlon  and  c^eratlon  of  TSe 
Oeorge  Washington  University  will  be  fa- 
cUUated  at  this  time  by  the  provision  tn  H.B. 
17146  which  will  grant  to  the  University  all 
those  powers  conferred  upon  non-profit  cor- 
porations Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Section  39-lOOS  of 
the  D.C.  Code.  These  are  the  broad  powers 
customarily  given  non-profit  corporations  In 
all  Jurisdictions.  For  example.  In  the  matter 
of  the  power  to  execute  security  instruments, 
whereas  the  University's  charter  contains 
only  some  very  general  and  archaic  lan- 
guage relative  to  managing  the  affairs  of  tbe 
University,  section  B  of  the  D.C.  Non-ProOt 
Corporation  Act  Includes  very  apedflc  boiler- 
plate powers.  Thus,  this  provision  In  HJt. 
17l4fl  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  University  by 
spelling  out  specific,  standard  powers  wbl^ 
are  not  adequately  treated  In  the  language  of 
Its  charter. 

2.  Exemption  from  D.C.  usury  lawx 
Under  existing  law.  whereas  profit-making 
corporations  do  not  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  usuary  laws,  non- 
profit corporations  In  the  District  are  so  re- 
stricted. Thus,  The  Oeorge  Wa.shin^on  Uni- 
versity and  other  non-profit  corporations  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pay  Interest  on  loans  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  8  percent  maximum  which,  ex- 
cept for  certain  statutory  exemptions,  Is  the 
legal  rate  for  borrowing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  present  time.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact,  taowerer.  that  for  a  substantial 


period  of  time  the  prime  rate  of  Interest  for 
borrowing  has  been  m  excess  of  this  figure. 
As  a  result,  the  University  now  finds  Itself 
seriously  Inhibited  In  Its  ability  to  borrow 
money,  both  on  an  open  line  of  credit  and 
upon  security  of  land  and  Improvements. 

This  situation  poses  a  very  serious  problem 
to  the  University  at  this  time,  as  they  have 
planned  to  begin  construction  this  summer 
on  several  badly-needed  new  facilities,  one  of 
which  Is  a  new  medical  school  and  medical 
school  library.  The  Federal  Government  has 
granted  to  the  University  some  115  million 
toward  the  total  $35  million  cost  of  these 
pro>ecu.  Before  the  University  can  actually 
obtain  these  grants,  however,  It  must  first 
have  expended  that  amount  of  money  on  the 
projects.  That  1&.  under  the  mterest  sub- 
sidy program  the  institution  must  secure  a 
private  loan,  and  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  toward  the  debt  service  thereon 
through  an  annual  grant. 

Hence,  in  order  to  qualify  the  University 
first  must  obtain  a  short-term  oonstructlon 
loan,  the  Interest  rate  on  which  currently 
runs  anywhere  from  10^  percent  to  13  per- 
cent, if  Indeed  the  University  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  lender. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  University 
to  obtain  a  permanent  loan  on  this  medical 
building  project,  because  with  the  govern- 
ment grant  and  the  funds  they  have  solicited 
111  the  form  of  contributions  and  gifts,  tbey 
will  have  sufficient  funds  without  such  a  loan. 
The  short-term  loan,  however,  is  Imperative 
in  order  that  the  University  may  qualify  for 
the  Federal  grant. 

The  objective  of  this  planned  new  facility 
is  to  enable  the  University  to  increase  the 
number  of  entering  medical  students  from 
110  to  ISO  per  year,  and  thus  to  Increase  Its 
output  of  physicians  In  response  to  the 
critical  shortage  which  exists  In  the  dty 
today. 

In  addition,  the  University  is  presently 
negotiating  with  a  major  insurance  company 
for  a  mortgage  loan  of  some  t5  million,  which 
together  with  a  Federal  grant  and  loan  al- 
ready assured  will  enable  them  to  build  a 
badly-needed  new  library  building.  However, 
such  a  loan  simply  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
present  legal  rate  of  interest  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  Is  likely  tbat  this  loan  will  be 
obtained  at  an  interest  rate  of  approximately 
10.6  percent. 

Actually,  this  imdertaklng  has  been  de- 
layed somewhat  because  for  some  time  the 
University  was  unable  to  secure  two  city 
lots  which  were  necessary  to  consoUdate  the 
Bite  for  the  building.  As  an  alternative  solu- 
tion the  University  has  now  selected  a  new 
site,  and  has  a  commitment  to  HEW  to 
begin  the  construction  of  this  new  building 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Otherwise,  they 
face  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the  Federal 
funding  of  the  project. 

The  need  for  this  new  library  facility  Is 
critical  because  if  the  University  does  not 
proceed  with  Its  construction  It  will  be  faced 
with  the  loss  of  Its  accreditation  by  the 
Middle  States  Association. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  contains  language 
which  will  assure  that  the  University  cannot 
bring  action  charging  any  lender  of  funds 
to  the  University  with  exceeding  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  provided  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla  usury  statutes. 

This  language  Is  identical  to  an  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  the  D.C.  Business 
Corporation  Act  In  1983  (77  Stat.  136;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  2&-904(b)).  and  simply  provides 
added  protection  to  lending  institutions 
which  makes  loans  to  organizations  which 
are  exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
usury  laws. 

COKCLtJSIOR 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  provisions 
contained  In  this  blU  are  neceaaary  to  the 
continued  operation  of  Oeorge  Washington 
Univenlty. 


PENSIONS  FOR  WIDOWS  OF  RE- 
TIRED DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  4183)  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  married  such  officer  or 
member  after  his  retirement  may  qual- 
ify for  survivor  benefits  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
CMstrlct  of  Columbia  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  13.  after  the  word 
"after",  strike  out  "July  1,  1969"  and 
Insert  "January  I,  1971." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-1299),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

PtntPOBX  or  THK  BOX 

The  purpose  of  HA.  4183  Is  to  provide 
that  the  widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  or 
the  Fire  Depar^nent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  married  such  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber after  his  retirement  may  qualify  for 
survivor  benefits  under  the  Policemen's  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  DlssJ91Uty  Act. 

ROVZBXONB    OP   THS   BOX 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  retired  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment or  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbta  marries  subsequent  to  his  re- 
tirement, upon  his  death  his  widow  is  not 
entitled  to  any  pension  wbatever.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation  H.R  4183  provides  that 
in  the  event  a  retired  officer  or  member 
marries  after  his  retirement  his  widow  will 
be  entitled  to  the  same  full  benefits  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-531  (3))  to  which  she 
would  be  entitled  had  she  married  the  of- 
ficer or  member  during  his  active  service. 
It  Is  specified,  however,  that  Ln  order  to 
qualify  for  such  pension  the  widow  must 
have  been  married  to  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  his  death,  or 
that  she  be  the  mother  of  Issue  by  the 
marriage. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ENTRANCE 
INTO    THE   INTERSTATE    AGREE- 

'MENT  ON  QUALIFICATION  OP  ED- 
UCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The  bill  (S.  3944)  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  In- 
terstate Agreement  on  Qualification  of 
Educational  Personnel  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.   3944 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  I>lstrlct  of  Columbia 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  and  execute  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  or  States  legally  Joining 
tbaraln  in  the  lorm  aulutantlally  as  follows: 


"THE  JSTBBSFTATS  AOREBMENT  Ott 
QUALIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PKR- 
SONKBL 

"ARTIOLB  I — Purpoee.  Findings,  and 
PoUoy 

"1.  The  States  party  to  this  Agreement, 
desiring  by  common  action  to  Improve  their 
respective  school  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educational  per- 
son wherever  educated,  declare  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  each  of  them,  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operation with  one  another,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  preparation  and  experience  of 
such  persons  wherever  gained,  thereby  serv- 
Ing  the  best  interests  of  society,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  to  provide  for 
the  development  and  execution  of  such  pro- 
Krams  of  cooperation  as  will  facilitate  the 
movement  of  t«schers  and  other  professional 
educaUonal  personnel  among  the  States  par- 
ty to  It.  and  to  suthorlae  specific  Interstate 
educational  personnel  contracts  to  achieve 
that  end. 

"3.  The  party  States  find  that  included 
in  the  large  movement  of  population  among 
all  sections  of  the  nation  are  many  quali- 
fied educational  personnel  who  move  for  fam- 
ily and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are 
hindered  in  using  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  In  their  new  locations.  Variations 
from  State  to  State  In  requirements  for 
qualifying  educational  personnel  discourage 
such  personnel  from  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  qualify  In  Other  States.  As  a  ooose- 
quenoe.  a  significant  number  of  professlon- 
ally  prepared  and  experienced  educators  is 
lost  to  our  school  systems.  FadUtatlng  the 
employment  of  qualified  educational  person- 
nel, without  reference  to  their  States  of 
origin,  can  Increase  the  available  educa- 
tional resources.  Participation  In  this  Agree- 
ment can  Increase  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional manpower. 

"ARTICLE  n — Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  Agreement  snd  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  It,  unless  the  context 
clearly  requires  otherwise: 

"I.  fSducatlonBl  personnel'  means  persons 
who  must  meet  requirements  pursuant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
educational  programs. 

"3.  'Designated  State  official'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  ttiBt 
State  to  negotiate  and  enter  into,  on  be- 
half of  his  State,  eontracu  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

"3.  'Accept',  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
determinations  of  another  Stats  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
In  lieu  of  making  or  requiring  a  Uks  de- 
termination that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  receiv- 
ing State. 

"4.  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  or 
possesslcui  of  the  United  States;  the  District 
of  Columbia:  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"5  Originating  SUte'  mesns  a  state  (and 
the  subdivision  thereof,  If  any)  whose  deter- 
mination that  certain  educational  personnel 
are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  specific 
duties  in  schools  Is  acceptable  tn  sccordanoe 
with  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant 
to  Article  m. 

"6.  'Receiving  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivisions  thereof)  which  aocept  edu- 
cational personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  Article 

in. 

"ARTICLE  HI— Interstate  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Contracts 
"1.  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
State  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  on 
behalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party   States    providing   for  the   acceptance 
of  educational  personnel.  Any  sudQ  contract 
for  the  period  of  Its  duration  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  and  binding  on  the  States  whose 
designated  state  officials  enter  into  it,  and  tbs 
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subdivlslros  of  thoac  States,  wltto  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  IX  tncorpor»ted  in  this 
AgreefDent.  A  deslgnited  state  official  may 
enter  into  a  contract  pursuant  to  this  Arti- 
cle onlv  with  States  in  which  he  Bnds  that 
mere  arc  proffTHma  of  education,  ccrtlflcatlon 
sr^andiirds  or  other  acceptable  qunJiflcatlons 
ihat  aifiure  preparation  or  qualification  of 
odUL-ational  personnel  on  a  basis  sufflclently 
comp.irable.  even  though  not  Identical  lo 
that  prevailing  m  his  own  Stat«. 

•a.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  for: 
"(a)  Its  duration. 

••  (b )  "Hie  criteria  to  be  applied  by  an  origi- 
nating SUte  in  qualifying  educational  per- 
sonnel lor  acceptance  by  a  recelrtng  State. 
"(c)   Such  waivers.  Bubstltutlons,  and  con- 
ditional acceptances  u  shall  aid  the  pracUcal 
effectuation  of  the  contract  without  aocrl- 
See  of  basic  educational  standards. 
■'  (d)   Any  other  necessary  matters. 
-3.    No   contract   made    pxirsuant   to   tlila 
Agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  longer  tiian 
Ave  years  by  any  such  contract  may  be  re- 
newed for  Ulte  or  lesser  periods. 

"4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their 
having  completed  an  educational  program 
6hBU  specify  the  earliest  date  or  datee  on 
which  originating  State  approval  of  the  pro- 
grazn  or  programs  Involved  can  have  occur- 
red. No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  require  acceptance  by  a  re- 
ceiving State  of  any  persons  qualified  becatuw 
of  successful  completion  of  a  program  prior 
to  January  I.  1»M. 

-5.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance 
of  a  person  wbo  has  been  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  ahall  not  be  re- 
voted  or  Qthewlse  impaired  because  the  con- 
tract haa  expired  or  been  terminated.  Hcnr- 
ever,  any  certificate  or  other  qualifying  docu- 
ment may  be  revolted  or  sitspended  on  any 
ground  which  would  be  sufficient  for  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  a  certificate  or  other 
qualifying  document  Initially  granted  or  ap- 
proved In  the  receiving  State. 

"8.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
dealgnated  Stat«  officials  of  the  oontracclng 
States  or  their  repreeentatlvee  shall  keep 
the  contract  under  continuous  review,  study 
means  of  Improt'lng  Its  administration,  and 
report  no  less  frequently  than  once  a  year 
to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education 
sondes  of  the  contracting  Ststes- 
"AB.TICLE  rv— Approved  and  Accepted 

Programs 
"1.  Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  modify  any 
law  or  reguUtlon  of  a  party  State  relating 
to  the  approval  of  programs  of  educational 
preparation  having  effect  eolcly  on  the  qual- 
ification of  educational  personnel  within 
that  State. 

"2.  To  the  extent  that  contracts  made 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  deal  with  the 
educational  requirements  for  the  proper 
qualification  of  educational  personnel,  ac- 
ceptance of  a  program  of  educational  prep- 
aration shall  be  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  and  requirements  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  applicable  contract. 

"AaTICLB  V— Intenrtat*  Cooperation 
"The  party  State  offrees  that: 
"l.  They  win.  so  far  as  practicable,  prefer 
th*  r"»'f''"g'  of  multi-lateral  contracts  pur- 
suant to  Article  IH  of  this  Agreement. 
"••2.  They    will    facilitate    and    strengtheo 
cooperation    In   Interstate  certification   and 
otber    elements    of    educational    personnel 
quflJification  and  for  this  purpose  sh&U  co- 
operate   with    agenciee.    ot^anlzatlons,    and 
aesociatlona  Interested   In  certlBcailon   and 
Other    elements    of    educational    personnel 
qualification. 

"ARTICLE  VI — AgpeemeAt  Evaluation 
The  dealgnatMl  State  officials  of  any  party 
Statas   may  meet  frcnn   time  to  time   as  a 
group  to  evaluate  procreaa  under  the  Agree- 
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ment.   and   to   formulate   recommendations 
for  changea. 

"ARTICLE  vn — Other  Arrangements 
"Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  inhibit  other  arrange- 
ments or  practloea  of  any  party  State  or 
States  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  edu- 
cational personnel. 

■ARTICLE  Vm— Effect  and  Withdrawal 
■■1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  enacted  into  law  by  two  States.  There- 
after it  shall  become  effective  aa  to  any  State 
upon  Its  enactment  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  Any  party  State  may  withdraw  fn»n 
this  Agreement  by  enacting  a  statute  repeal- 
ing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  ahall 
take  effect  until  one  year  after  the  Governor 
of  the  withdrawing  SUte  has  glrtn  noUce  in 
writing  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Governors 
of  all  other  party  States. 

"3.  No  withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  with- 
drawing State  of  any  obligation  Imposed 
upon  It  fay  a  contract  to  which  It  Is  a  party. 
The  duration  of  contracts  and  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  withdrawal  therefrom  shall 
be  thoae  specified  in  their  terms. 

"ARTICLE  LX— Construe Uon  and 
SeverabiUty 
"This  Agreement  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  there- 
of. The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
Beveruble  and  If  any  phraee.  clause,  sentence, 
or  provision  of  this  Agreement  U  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State 
or  of  the  United  States,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  Government,  agency,  person, 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Agreement  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  Government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  If  this  Agreement  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  Slate 
participating  therein,  the  Agreement  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  State 
affected  as  to  all  severable  matters." 

S«c.  2.  The  "designated  State  official"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Superintendent  shall  enter 
Into  contracts  pursuant  to  Article  m  of  the 
Agreement  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
speclflc  text  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Set.  3.  Tnie  copies  of  all  contracts  made  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant 
to  the  Agreement  shall  be  kept  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  publish 
all  such  contracts  In  convenient  form. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  the  Interstate  Agreement 
on  Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel. 
the  term  "Governor"  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  mean 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  WELFARE 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3010)  to  authortee  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  program  of  public  day- 
care services;  and  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  so  as  to  relieve  certain  adult  chil- 
dren of  the  requirement  of  support  and 
to  provide  public  assistance  In  the  form 
of  foster  home  care  to  certain  dependent 
children  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
4,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1969" 
and  insert  "1970.":  after  line  4.  strike 
out:  "TITLE  I— DAY  CARE  SERV- 
ICES" 


At  the  beginning  of  line  6,  change  the 
section  number  from  "101"  to  "2":  on 
page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "section", 
strike  out  "103  of  this  title."  and  insert 
■'4  of  this  Act,":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  23.  change  the  section  number  from 
"102"  to  "3":  in  line  25.  after  the  word 
"section",  strike  out  "101"  and  insert 
"2";  on  page  3,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"of",  where  It  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  "PubUc  WeUare.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Recreation  Board."  and  insert 
"Human  Resources.  Uie  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Department  of  Recreation."; 
in  line  22.  after  the  word  "this",  strike 
out  "title"  and  Insert  "Act":  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23,  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "103"  to  "4":  at  the  beginning 
of  line  24,  strike  out  "title"  and  Insert 
"Act":  and  on  page  4,  after  line  2,  strike 
out: 

TTTLB    n — AVrKHOUCtm    TO    TH«    mSTWCT    OF 
COLTTUBIA   PUBUC   ABSZSTAHCX   ACT   OF    ISSS 

Sec. 301.  Section  19(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  AasUtance  Act  of  1063  <76 
Stat.  918;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  3-318(»))  U 
amended  by  fitrildng  the  period  at  the  end 
of  euch  sutieectlon  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  foUowlng:  "Provided, 
That  no  adult  child  ahall  be  responsible  for 
the  support  of  a  parent  who  for  a  period  of 
at  least  ten  years  In  the  aggregate  during 
Buch  chlld"6  minority  willfully  neglected  or 
refused  without  Just  cause  to  provide  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  child." 
S«c.  203.  The  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  19S3  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  section  33  the  following 
new  section  33A: 

"Sec.  33A.  In  administering  the  provlstona 
of  this  Act  relating  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  Commissioner  shall  provide  public 
assistance  in  the  form  of  foster  home  care  to 
dependent  children  who  are  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  408  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  who  are  considered  to  be  de- 
pendent children  under  this  Act.  In  providing 
public  assistance  to  such  children,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  meet  all  the  requirements 
contained  In  such  section  408.  as  a  condition 
to  Federal  paymenU  under  title  IV  of  such 
Act  on  account  of  eitpendltures  with  respect 
to  such  children;  except  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  deny  such  assistance  to  any 
child  otherwise  eligible  therefor  because  of 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  unemployed  par- 
ent of  such  ehUd  to  seek  or  accept  employ- 
ment or  to  participate  in  any  program  of  vo- 
cational education,  training,  or  rehabilita- 
tion." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Welfare  Act  of  1970." 

Skc.  3.  In  order  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  children  whoa* 
parents  are.  for  part  of  the  day.  working  or 
seeking  work,  enrolled  under  a  work  Incen- 
UvB  program,  or  otherwise  absent  from  the 
home,  or  unable  for  other  reasons  to  provide 
parental  aupervlslon.  the  District  of  Col\im- 
bla  Council  is  authoriaed.  wlihln  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  funds,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eetabUah  a  program  providing  for 
public-day-care  services  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  provision  of  day 
care  In  facilities  (Including  private  homes) 
which  are  licensed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Such  regulations  ahall  provide— 

(1)  for  the  establishment  of  standards  ot 
etigibilty  that  will  suthorlse  the  providing  o* 
day  cars  only  in  cases  in  which  It  la  found 


that  B  need  for  such  care  exists,  and  that 
provision  by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  pub- 
lic-day-care services  Is  In  the  beet  Interests 
of  the  child,  Ita  mother,  and  the  District; 

(3)  for  the  establishment  of  standards  re- 
quiring operation  of  the  program  by  person- 
nel professionally  trained  In  the  fields  of  wel- 
fare, education,  and  health;  and 

(3)  for  the  establlahment  of  a  schedule  of 
fees  to  be  charged  parents  for  day>«are  serr- 
ices. 

Ssc-  8.  The  Cominlssloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  administer  and  enforce 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Council  under 
section  3  and  may  provide^ 

(1)  for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Rec- 
reation, and  the  National  Capital  Rous- 
ing Authority  to  assure  their  maximum  utili- 
sation in  the  provision  of  necessary  services 
for  children  receiving  day  care  and  in  the 
setting  of  standards  for  day-care  agencies; 

(3)  for  the  purchase  of  day  care  from  pri- 
vate organizations  or  individuals  which  are 
licensed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
which  are  operating  under  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Council; 

(3)  for  the  payment  by  the  parent  of  that 
portion  of  the  fee  for  day-care  services  estat)- 
Ushed  by  the  Council  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  such  parent  Is  able 
to  pay; 

(4)  that  priority  be  given  to  members  of 
low-Income  groups  and  In  particular  to  such 
members  who  are  In  work-training  programs; 
and 

(5)  for  such  other  acUon  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  establishing  any  plan  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  do  so  with  a  view  to  having 
such  plan  qualify  for  Federal  funds  under 
section  423  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  program  of  public -day-care 
services." 


REQUIREMENT  CHANGE  OP  CON- 
SENT TO  ADOPTION  OF  A  PERSON 
UNDER   21   YEARS  OP  AGE 

The  bill  (HJl.  13307)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  change  the  requirement  of 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  person 
imder  21  years  of  age.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  ALCOHOUC  BEVER- 
AGE   CONTROL    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  9017)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  6, 
alter  the  word  "Board.",  insert  "A  res- 
taurant operating  on  the  premises  of  a 
theater,  symphony  hall,  opera  house,  or 
other  facility  which  has  as  its  principal 
purpose  the  presentation  of  live  drama, 
music,  opera,  or  other  performing  arts, 
may  sell  and  serve  alcoholic  beverages  to 
seated  or  standing  persons  at  locations 
within  the  facility  approved  by  the 
Boaid.** 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  670)  to  amend  section  19(a) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  IS  of  the  District  of  Col\mi- 
bla  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1943  (76  Stat. 
917;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  3-318)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  19.  (a)  Responsible  relatives  for  any 
applicant  or  recipient  of  public  assistance 
ahall  be  limited  to  spouse  for  spouse  and 
parent  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  their  financial  responsibility  shall 
be  based  upon  their  ability  to  pay.  Any  such 
appUcant  or  recipient  of  public  assistance 
or  person  La  need  thereof,  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  m&y  bring 
an  action  to  re<iulre  such  linanclaUy  reepon- 
alble  spouse  or  parent  to  provide  such  sup- 
port, and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  orders  requiring  auch  spouse  or  parent 
to  pay  such  eligible  applicant  or  recipient 
of  public  assistance  such  sum  or  siuna  of 
money  In  euch  installments  as  the  cotirt  in 
Its  discretion  may  direct,  and  such  orden 
may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as 
orders  for  alimony. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorised  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  District  to  sue  such  spouse  or 
parent  for  the  amount  of  pubUc  assistance 
granted  to  such  recipient  under  this  Act  or 
under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act,  or  for 
so  much  thereof  as  such  spouse  or  parent 
la  reasonably  able  to  pay. 

"(c)  All  suits,  actions,  and  court  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  be  brought  In 
the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessloni, 
or  In  that  court  division  which  may  subse- 
quently exercise  the  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  To  the  extent  ap- 
plicable, suits,  actions,  and  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  11,  1950  (70  Stat.  Ill),  as  such 
Act  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended  or 
superseded." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  19  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962." 


TO  PACIUTATE  AND  ENCOURAGE 
EMPLOTMENT  OF  MINORS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  (X)LUMBIA 
DURING    THE    SUMMER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  12671)  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  29,  1928,  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  employment  of  minors  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  during  the  summer 


and  other  school  vacation  periods,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  Mm  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  minors  wlLhin  the  District  of  Columbia". 
appro\-ed  May  39.  1038  (DC.  Code,  sec.  36- 
202),  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  last  comma  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "except  during  the  summer 
(June  1  tiuough  lAbor  Day )  when  the  eve- 
ning hour  shall  be  nine  o'clock". 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  B  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors 
within  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia",  approved 
May  39,  192B  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-209),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "togethu-  with  the 
physltdan's  certificate  of  physical  fltneas.  the 
school  record,  and  the  employer's  statement 
of  Intention  to  employ  the  ohUd."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to- 
gether with  the  physldan's  oertlflcate  of 
physical  fitness  and  the  school  record.  If 
such  oertlflcate  or  record  Is  required  by  this 
Act.  and  the  employer's  statement  ot  inten- 
tion to  employ  the  child,  and  In  the  caae  of  a 
vacation  permit  Involving  a  minor  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  any  certification  filed 
pursuant  to  section  13(3)  (B)  of  this  Act  In 
lieu  of  a  certificate  of  physical  fitnees." 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  emffloyment  of  mlnorB 
within  the  Dtetrlot  of  Columbia",  approved 
May  29,  1938  (DC.  Code,  sec.  36-310).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  vacation". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors 
within  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia",  ^proved 
May  29,  1928  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  36-213),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  13.  The  director  of  the  department  of 
school  attendance  and  wort  permiu.  or  any 
person  duly  authcaleed  by  him,  shaU  havs 
authority  to  Issue  a  vacation  permit  to  a 
minor  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years,  permitting  employment  dur- 
ing the  regular  summer  vacation  period  of 
the  public  schools,  or  during  the  school  term 
St  such  time  as  the  public  schools  are  not 
m  uttslon,  upon  the  application  In  person  of 
the  minor  desiring  employment,  and  if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  age  of  such  minor  has  been 
proved  according  to  section  11  of  this  Act; 
except  that  the  director  may,  if  the  minor 
does  not  have  with  him  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation for  such  permit  any  or  aU  of  ths 
required  documentary  evidence  of  ag*. 
verify  the  age  of  such  minor  by  reference 
to  his  school  or  other  appropriate  recortls; 

"(2)  the  application  of  such  minor,  if  he  is 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  accom- 
panied by  (A)  the  written  consent  of  ths 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  minor 
to  his  employment,  and  (B)  a  written  certi- 
fication of  such  parent,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian that  the  minor  la  physlcaUy  fit;  and 

"(3)  the  statement  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  minor  required  by  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  10  of  this  Act  Is  filed  with  his 
appUcatlon. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  director,  with  respect 
to  any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
may  require  lucb  minor  to  file  the  c«^fi- 
cate  of  physical  fitness  required  by  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  10  of  this  Act.  A  per- 
mit Issued  under  tbls  section  with  respect  to 
any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
may  be  canceled.  If  the  director  thereafter 
determines  such  minor  to  be  physlcaUy  un- 
qualified for  the  employment  In  which  hs 
is  engaged.  Such  permlU  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  different  In  color  from  UU 
work  permit  allowing  employment  while 
school  is  In  session  and  shall  state  ths 
periods  during  which  its  use  Is  valid.". 
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SBC  5  The  lut  sentence  In  aecuon  13  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
emDlayment  of  minors  within  the  District  of 
Columbia",  opproved  Moy  29. 1938  <D.G.  Code, 
Mc.  36-2131.  Is  amended  by  luMrtlng  unjne- 
dlfttely  after  "promise  of  employment  and" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "eicept  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  m  section  13  of 
ttas  Act.". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29. 
1928,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  during  the  summer  and  other 
school  vacation  periods,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 
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DISPOSITION  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY OWNED  BY  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM 

COUNTY.  VA. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iHR.  18086)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  or  exchange  certain  real  property 
owned  by  the  District  In  Prince  William 
County.  Va,.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
Une  16.  after  the  word  "swamp."  strike 
out  "or  boff."  and  insert  "bog.  pothole. 
»waJe.  glade,  slash,  overflow  land  of  river 
flats,  pool,  slough,  hole,  as  well  as  those 
areas  necessary  to  protect  the  natural 
features  of  a  contiguous  wetland  area. 
The  area  encompassed  by  the  definition 
of  wetlands  is  to  be  determined  jointly  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.";  on  page  3.  line  4.  after 
the  word    ■Beginning",  strike  out  "one 
year"  and  insert  "three  years";  and  in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "within",  strike 
out  "one  year"  and  insert  "three  years". 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoao  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iNo.  91-1306i .  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

noviEioMs  or  thi  biu. 
The  blQ.  u  amended,  ftUthortsM  the  Dl«- 
trtct  lo  take  certain  ftctlon  In  reg&rd  to  the 
remtberstone  Tr«ct  whlcb  Is  approximately 
a60  acres  of  land  owned  by  it  in  Prince  Wil- 
UAm  County.  Virginia. 

The  bUl  glvea  the  District  the  authority  to: 
(»t  Convey  to  Prince  Vl^Ullam  County  ap- 
proximately 37  acres  of  the  Featbentone 
Tract,  in  conalderatlon ,  among  other  con- 
aiderattooB  of  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
eatabitsb  and  operate  a  sanitary  landfill  in 
the  County  at  Cockpit  Point. 

(b)  Authorize  the  Commisaioner  lo  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jurlsdlc- 
UoQ  over  the  balance  of  the  tract,  including 
the  "wetlands,"  in  exchange  for  money  or  tor 
land  equivalent  In  area  or  valu*. 


(c)  AuthorlM  the  Commissioner,  begin- 
ning three  years  after  the  eflectlve  date  ol 
the  proposed  legUlaUon.  to  sell  or  exchange 
so  much  of  the  area  as  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  within  three  years 
after  such  effective  date,  hut  not  including 
the  ■wetland*."  The  "wetlands"  may  not  be 
disposed  of  except  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

PVSPOSX  or  TKI  BILL 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  18086.  as  amended,  ts 

to  allow  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  which  the  District 
m  cooalderatlon  of  Uanaferrlng  a  portion  of 
the  Feathcrstone  Tract  to  Prince  William 
County,  would  be  Issued  a  permit  or  permits 
by  the  Countv  authorities  for  the  operation 
ol  a  sanitary  landflU  in  that  part  of  the 
County  known  as  "Cockpit  Point."  The  bal- 
ance of  the  Peatherstone  Tract  would  flrst 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  such  compensation  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  or  in  exchange  for  land  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  would  be  of  use  to  the 
District.  ^  _ 

Should  the  Secretary,  within  three  years 
(as  amended  by  the  Committee)  from  the 
eflectlve  date  of  the  bUI.  not  accept  the 
transfer  to  him  of  oil  or  any  part  of  the 
balance  ol  the  FWatheratone  Tract,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  authorized  to  »eU  or  ex- 
change so  much  of  the  property,  not  In- 
cluding the  "weUands."  as  shall  not  have 
been  transferred  to  Prlnoe  WUUam  County 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  r«ult  ol  this  agreemtnt. 
(a)  The  District  wlU  be  able  to  operate 
at  Cockpit  Point  a  large  sanitary  landfill 
which  is  esUmated  to  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  Districts  trash  disposal  needs  for  thirty 

^(b)  Prince  WUllam  County  wUl  be  able 
to  build  on  the  portion  of  the  Peatherstone 
Tract  transferred  to  It  a  water  pollution 
control  plant  capable  of  meeting  the  County 
needs.  .   , 

<c)  The  "wetlands"  wUl  be  preserved  in 
their  natural  state  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

(d)  The  Department  ol  the  Interior  wlU 
have  the  opportunity  to  acqiUre.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  "wetlands",  that  portion  of  the 
Peatherstone  Tract  not  conveyed  to  Prince 
William  County. 


lUsroaT  or  xar  proposal 
Approximately  60  year*  ago  the  Dlitrlet  of 
ColumbU  acquired  two  tracts  of  land  in 
Prince  WUllam  County,  Virginia,  for  future 
uae  in  disposing  of  refuse  matertals  from  the 
city  of  Washington.  A  456-*cre  tract  of 
Cherry  HIU  was  acquired  In  1922.  OpeimUon 
of  a  reduction  plant,  located  at  Cherry  HIU. 
was  discontinued  in  11K7  and  was  there- 
after dismantled.  The  land  at  Cherry  Hill 
was  Bcdd  by  the  District  of  Columbia  In  IWa. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Government  con- 
tinued to  plan  for  the  ultlmaU  uae  of  the 
PteathBrttone  Point  site  as  a  major  disposal 
vea  by  utilisation  ol  modem  landflU 
methods. 

By  1965  It  became  apparent  to  District  of 
Columbia  officials  that  within  a  short-range 
future  the  District  of  Ooltimbla  would  lace 
a  critical  problem  lor  garbage  and  trash  dis- 
posal. Not  only  was  the  KenUworth  dump  a 
major  contributor  to  air  pollution  in  the 
District,  but  the  future  life  and  utility  ol 
the  Kenllworth  dump  wa*  very  limited.  Plans 
were  launched  for  a  new.  modem  incinerator 
faculty,  and  steps  were  taken  to  supplement 
the  Umlted  caps-city  of  such  incinerator  by 
establishing  a  major  landfill  operation  at 
some  point  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Concurrently,  Prince  WUllam  County.  Vir- 
ginia, found  Itself  with  a  developing  sewage 
disposal  problem  resulting  from  the  rather 
rapid  growth  of  certain  communities  within 
the  county.  The  county  officials  proposed  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Oovemment  the 
purchaae  of  25  acres  ol  the  Dtetrlct  of  Oo- 
lumbia'B  natheratone  Point  for  the  location 
of  a  lazga  fllMitloa  plant  needed  lor  the 


present  and  future  development  of  the  coun- 
ty and  auch  communities  as  Ooooquan, 
Woodbrldge.  and  the  Garfield  area. 

Legislation  was  introduced  m  the  BOth 
Oongreas  which  would  have  authorized  the 
CommlMloner  of  the  District  ol  Columbia  to 
Mil  the  acreage  desired  by  Prince  WiUlam 
County  and  to  arrange  for  the  disposition  of 
the  balance  of  the  acreage  but  reserving 
landfill  operation  rights  for  167  acres  which 
was  essentially  marsh  land. 

The  legislation  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  House,  but  substantial  objections  were 
raised  to  the  bUl  by  conaervatlon  groups  who 
feared  that  the  dllcelng  and  landfill  opera- 
tions would  adversely  affect  the  wUdUfe  eooa- 
osy  of  the  wetland  portion  ol  the  site.  The 
legislation  did  not  reach  a  final  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

THB     PaXEXNT     PROPOSAL 

Early  in  the  present  Congress.  H.B.  664 
was  introduced  proposing  action  dlmilar  to 
that  in  H.R.  16980  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Hearings  before  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  were  held  and  thereafter 
a  number  of  meetings  and  discussions  were 
held  with  District  of  Columbia  and  Prince 
William  County  officials.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  District  and  the  county  officials  Join 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  their  mu- 
tual problems,  which  would  avoid  any  pos- 
sible pollution  in  the  area  and  which  would 
not  require  utilization  of  any  marsh  or  wet- 
land areas  for  sanitan*  landfill  operations, 

under  date  of  Aprti  17.  1970.  the  District 
of  Columbia  Oovemment  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  a 
communication  in  reference  to  this  problem 
explaining  a  modified  and  hc«>efully  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  previous  plans. 
The  draft  bUl  submitted  with  this  letter  be- 
came the  text  ol  H.R.  18068  as  Introduced  in 
the  House  with  a  single  modification. 

H.R.  18068  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  came  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health.  Education.  WeUare 
and  Safety  of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  for  hearings  on  Prlday,  Au- 
gust 38,  1970.  Repreeentatlves  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Oovemment.  Prince  William 
County,  and  various  conaervatlon  groups  tes- 
tified before  the  tuboommlttee  at  thai  time. 
This  testimony  raised  several  questions 
about  the  bUl  which  the  committee  has  tried 
to  answer  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
of  the  parties  conoemed. 

COKMrmx  Auvntrxtna 
Three  amendments  have  been  made  by  tbs 
Conunlttee. 

( 1  >  The  definition  of  "wetlands"  has  been 
expanded  in  an  attempt  to  make  It  more 
precise. 

While  any  word  definition  of  "wetlands 
Is  unsatisfactory  as  compared  to  the  actual 
drawing  ol  the  boundaries  ol  the  area  in 
question  the  Committee  has  attempted  to 
make  as  clear  as  possible  what  Is  meant  by 
"wetlands"  by  expanding  the  definition  In- 
cluded In  the  blU. 

The  definition  of  "wetlands"  In  HJl.  18086 
as  originally  came  t>elors  the  Committee 
read,  "wetlanda.'  by  which  term  la  meant 
those  lowlylng  portions  of  the  property  in 
the  nature  of  a  marsh,  swamp  or  bog." 

The  Committee  has  changed  this  dsflnl- 
tlon  to  read:  "'wetlands.'  by  which  term  Is 
meant  those  low-lying  portions  ol  the  prop- 
erty in  the  nature  of  a  marsh  swamp,  bog. 
pothole,  swale,  glade,  slash,  overflow  land 
of  river  fiats,  pool,  slough,  hole,  as  well  as 
those  areas  necesaary  to  protect  the  natural 
features  of  a  contiguous  wetland  area." 

(3)  The  area  encompassed  by  the  defini- 
tion ol  "wetlands"  is  to  tw  determined  Jointly 
by  the  Commlsaloner  ol  the  District  oT  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  an  expanded  definition  of 
"wetlanda"  the  Committee  felt  that  requir- 
ing that  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  "wet- 
lands" at  the  Peatherstone  Tract  be  deter- 
mint^  Jointly  and  agreed  on  by  both  tbs 
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CommlRBloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  help 
insure  that  the  ultimate  boundaries  ol  the 
"wetlands"  ares  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

(3)  The  period  of  one  year  during  which 
the  District  is  prohibited  from  transferring 
the  remainder  of  the  Peatherstone  Tract  to 
parties  other  than  the  Department  ol  the 
Interior  1»  extended  to  three  years. 

The  Comml'-tee  has  been  convinced  that 
the  one  year  period  provided  In  the  bill  would 
not  afford  adequate  time  for  the  Department 
ol  Interior  to  complete  the  acquisition  ol 
what  remains  of  the  Featherstone  Tract  and 
therefore  baa  amended  the  bill  to  extend  this 
lime  to  three  years 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  bill  iS.  3940  >  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

a.  3940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  of  the  lollowlng-named  persons  Ls  re- 
lieved of  Itablllty  to  the  ITnlted  States  In  the 
amount  which  appeaii!  beside  his  name: 

Sarah  L.  Botsal... - 8100.  00 

Oulda  Bankston 100. 00 

WUUam  Hood 1.053.98 

James  ChUd . 368.93 

Ronald  Roth 564.46 

Dexter  Brown 146.  60 

Susan  Groswlth 100.00 

Mary  Kubal 100.00 

Michael  hladore 338.75 

Diana  Hensley 300. 00 

Robert  Tarr 354.35 

John  MolUck , 398.56 

Howard  Sargent 563.06 

Allen  P.  Alsop 691.76 

John  Rowland 600.56 

Carolyn  Dischert 100. 00 

Alan  Koseff 373. 18 

Thomas  Orr 461.10 

Samuel  Raskin - 384.  BO 

Such  amounts  represent  overpayments  of 
travel,  transportation,  and  other  related  ex- 
penses made,  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error,  to  the  above  named  civilian  employee« 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
years  1966.  1967.  and  1968.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  ol  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  lor  amounts  lor  which 
itablllty  ts  relieved  by  this  secUon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  person  named  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  hta  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  such  section. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  following  individuals,  the 
sums  listed  after  their  names  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  certain  travel 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  travel 
pursuant  to  travel  orders  Issued  in  1966. 1967. 
and  1968: 

James   ChUd »»47.  00 

Carolyn  Dischert 190.97 

Alan   Koseff 543.30 

Thomas  Orr 383.00 

Samuel  Raskin 493.00 

James  R.  Duncan 342.58 

Robert  B.  Eckert . —     413.63 


Szc.  3.  No  part  ol  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  or  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  one  claim  m  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provtslona  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  81,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  91-1307),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorc. 
a£  follows: 

PtTKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  relieve  the 
named  Individuals  of  their  Uahlllty  to  the 
United  States  resulting  froro  overpayments 
of  travel,  transportation,  and  other  related 
expenses,  and  would  authorize  refunds  to 
these  Individuals  of  amounts  already  col- 
lected. Section  3  would  authorlae  additional 
payments  to  certain  employees  for  the  un- 
reimbursed expenses  they  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  their  official  travel  pursuant  to 
Government  orden. 

STATKkCKNT 

The  Department  of  Defense  reoonunends 
that  S.  3940  be  favorably  considered. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  oontalned  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  report  on  August  4, 
1970,  are  as  follorws : 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  perma- 
nent authority  lor  Government  agencies  to 
InvesUgate  and  settle  claims  arising  out  of 
overpayments  of  allowances,  comparable  to 
the  authority  In  the  pay  area  provided  by 
Public  Law  W-616.  In  the  absence  of  an 
adnUnlstratlve  remedy,  private  relief  legisla- 
tion remains  the  only  vehicle  outside  of 
litigation  to  deal  with  such  claims.  While 
such  legislation  In  general  may  be  regarded 
as  conferring  benefits  on  a  limited  number 
of  people,  the  Departanent  supports  S.  3940 
since  Its  purpose  Is  to  reimburse  employees 
for  actual  and  necesaary  expenses  incurred 
and  authorized  pursuant  to  Oovemment 
travel  orders 

The  employees  named  in  S.  3940  were  as- 
signed for  language  and  area  studies  train- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
Taiwan,  to  the  University  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Insotute  for 
Advanced  Russian  and  Bast  European  Stud- 
lee,  Germany,  in  1966.  1967,  and  1968.  These 
employees  were  authorl2«d  by  their  orders  to 
be  paid,  and  were  In  fad  paid,  the  same 
travel  allowances  as  employees  who  are  or- 
dered to  these  cn'erseos  et&tlons  for  regular 
duty.  Theee  payments  for  dependents"  per 
diem,  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  temporary 
quarters  8Ub5lst«nce  were  received  and  ^lent 
in  good  faith  by  the  employeee  to  dMray  the 
costs  ol  their  moves  to  and  from  theee  loca- 
tions. This  practice  was  eventually  brouf^t 
to  the  attention  of  the  Deportment  of  De- 
fense Per  Diem.  Travel  and  TYonsportatlon 
Allowance  Committee  and  the  Comptroller 
General  by  a  Department  of  Defense  finance 
officer-  In  his  decision  cft  July  33.  1969. 
B-167229.  the  Comptroller  General  directed 
that  theee  payments  be  stopped  and  that 
slmUar  amounts  already  paid  be  collected 
from  the  employees.  The  Department  Insti- 
tuted collection  procediu-es  to  recovsr  the 
past  payments.  However,  with  the  Introduc- 
tion ol  S.  3940.  the  Comptroller  OenenU  au- 
thorized the  suspension  of  collections  lor 
the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of  the 
9lBt  Congress. 

The  situation  described  above  results  Irom 
the  fact  that  UUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  implementing  OMB  Circular 


A-56.  currently  provide  two  different  sets  ol 
travel  allowances,  depending  upon  whether 
an  employee  is  ordered  to  a  station  for  train- 
ing duty  "or  regular  duty.  Those  ordered  to 
training  asslgnmenu  receive  only  their 
travel  and  per  diem,  except  that  the  troni- 
portatlon  of  an  employee's  immediate  family 
and  household  good*  is  authorised  when  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  is  estimated  to 
be  less  than  the  total  per  diem  payments 
that  the  employee  would  receive  while  at  the 
site  of  the  training  aesignment  (8  XJS.C. 
4100).  However,  U  the  purpose  of  the  travel 
is  to  assume  a  new  ref^ular  duty  assignment 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  the 
employee  u  entitled  to  the  following  al- 
lowances in  addition  to  those  just  men- 
tioned 1 

(1(  Payment  of  per  diem  to  the  employ- 
ee's immediate  family  while  en  route  between 
stations. 

(2)  Payment  ol  subsistence  expenses  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters  upon  the  re- 
turn to  a  new  duty  station  in  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Reimbursement  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses associated  with  discontinuing  and  es- 
tablishing  residences    (5   U3.C.  ch.   57). 

These  three  allowances,  and  others  appli- 
cable only  to  movements  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  were  authorised  for 
regular  duty  transferees  by  Public  Law  89- 
616  in  1966.  The  Comptroller  General's  deci- 
sion held  that  the  benefits  ol  the  1966  legis- 
lation do  not  extend  to  employees  ordered 
to  training  assignments  whose  travel  allow- 
ances are  fixed  by  a  different  provision  of 
law  (5  UB.C.  410e>  which  remain  unchanged. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recogniase  that 
these  employees  do  not  have  a  legal  rlgbt 
to  be  relieved  of  their  liability,  or  to  be  paid 
the  additional  amounts  authorised  in  sec- 
lion  2  of  the  blU.  However,  prlvsle  reUef  1^- 
islatlon  of  this  nature  may  be  premised  on 
considerations  of  equity  and  folmeas.  The 
Department  issued  travel  orders  to  the  em- 
ployees which  contained  erroneous  informa- 
tion that  certain  expenses  not  authorised  by 
law  would  be  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
the  employees  relied  on  the  apparent  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  pay  allowances 
stated  In  their  travel  orders  In  performing 
their  training  assignments.  Penally,  these 
amounts  would  not  be  an  unearned  windfall 
since  they  represent  the  reimbursement  of 
expenses  incurred  in  good  faith  by  the  em- 
ployeee to  defray  the  costs  of  their  transfers 
to  and  fratn  the  United  states. 

The  persons  named  In  section  2  and  those 
Identified  in  the  following  paragraph  trav- 
eled to  these  locations  for  training  under 
orders  providing  for  the  allowances  later  held 
to  be  unauthorized.  We  have  determined 
that  they  were  precluded  from  filing  vouch- 
ers for  reimbursement  of  these  authorized 
expenses  as  a  result  of  the  referenced  Comp* 
iroUer  General  decision  Since  they  are  part 
of  the  class  of  persons  affected  by  that  deci- 
sion. It  1&  felt  that  they  should  now  be  en- 
titled to  submit  new  vouchers  and  to  b«  paid 
for  the  allowances  originally  authorised  by 
their  orders. 

For  the  reasons  Indicated  above,  the  De- 
partment ol  Defense  recommends  that  8. 
3940  he  favorably  considered. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  amended  as 
suggested,  vrlU  cause  no  apparent  increase  ot 
the  budgetary  requlremenu  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment oS  Defense  the  committee  reoocn- 
mends  the  bill  favorably. 


COMMITTEE  MEFITNG  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sexiate 
today. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object^-and  I  shall  object— 
I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  would  yield  to  me 
for  a  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  '^rginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  this  ques- 
tion arose  on  Friday,  during  my  absence. 
I  was  in  New  York  serving  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  this  year. 

I  believe — I  have  not  been  able  to 
search  the  history  In  the  short  time 
available— that  this  is  the  first  Ume  in 
my  career  In  the  Senate  or  In  the  House 
of  Representatives — which  I  say  now 
spans  o^-er  20  years — that  I  have  ever  ob- 
jected to  a  committee  session. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  sessions  gen- 
erally. I  have  never  done  that.  I  hope 
that  I  never  will.  I  hope  that  I  will  never 
have  to  object  to  another  committee  re- 
quest. I  shall  not  object  after  today,  I 
say  in  deference  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. But  I  really  felt  there  was  a  very  se- 
rious issue  at  sta^e.  It  Is  not  proper  that 
on  rather  precipitous  notice  2  days  of 
hearings  be  held.  In  order  that  so  por- 
tentous a  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  economic  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  should  be  rushed 
through  a  coomiittee  with  only  the  pre- 
tense of  hearings  and  without  adequately 
considering  the  siAstance. 

Some  15  Senators  requested  hearings 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  of  request  dated 
September  25.  1970,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoio, 
as  follows : 

SEFTKMBn  39.   1S70. 

Hon.  Russru.  B.  Long. 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committer, 

V.S.  Senate.  Waxhtngton.  D.O. 

Deab  Ms.  Cmaixmam:  W«  u-e  becoming  In- 
crMAlDg;]y  concerned  over  thremts  to  attach 
tbe  trade  bill  aa  reported  out  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean*  Committee,  aa  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  remaining  pieces  of  major 
Finance  Committee  legislation  such  as  social 
•ecurlty  or  welfare. 

It  Is  our  reeling  that  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten constitutes  a  radical  departure  from  our 
paet  policies  of  expanding  and  o>penl&g  up 
world  trade,  and  Ls  a  clear  invitation  to  retali- 
ation and  trade  wan  that  can  only  damage 
our  esportrrs.  our  shippers,  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  our  entire  economy. 

Particularly  vulnerable  are  our  agricultural 
exports  which  last  year  accounted  for  M.8 
blUlon  In  sales  and  at  least  700,000  American 
Jobs.  A  third  of  our  wheat,  over  a  flTth  of 
our  feed  grain,  and  over  40 "c  of  our  soybeans 
are  exported,  prlnclpatly  to  Japan  and  the 
Common  Market  countries.  Sixty  percent  of 
om-  nee  and  40%  of  our  tobacco  is  dependent 
on  foreign  sales.  A  total  of  one  out  of  four 
acres  under  cultivation.  In  fact,  depends  on 
exports 

But  farm  exports — particularly  commodi- 
ties such  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans— stand  to  suffer  grave  losses  from  the 
retaliation  which  will  Inevitably  follow  upon 
the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  and  protec- 
tionist trade  bill.  Common  Market  retalia- 
tion against  soybeans  alone,  for  example,  can 
well  cost  American  agriculture  UOO  mUUon 
In  lost  salea.  and  nearly  every  other  farm  ex- 
port will  become  vulnerable  to  nations  seelc- 
Ing  to  protect  their  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer — 
the  most  productlTe  in  the  world. 


While   we    recognize    the   need    to    assist 

American  Industries,  farmers,  and  workers 
who  are  imfalrly  damaged  by  foreign  com- 
petition, we  feel  there  are  strong  Indications 
that  H.R.  18970.  as  written.  wlU  actually  de- 
crease Jobs  and  will  do  serious  damage  to 
the  American  fanner — not  to  mention  the 
shipper,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer. 
all  of  whom  have  such  a  vital  stake  in  the 
continued  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  new.  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation  which  can  form 
the  basis  for  our — and  the  world's — trade 
policy  in  the  decade  ol  the  70's.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  Is  of  such  a  magni- 
tude— and  the  consequences  of  a  short- 
sighted approach  are  so  grave — that  the 
nnance  Committee  and  the  full  Senate  must 
give  hearings  and  extensive  debate  to  what- 
ever bill  Is  finally  sent  to  us  by  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatlves.  To  allow  precipitous  action 
under  the  cover  of  a  crowded  Senate  sched- 
ule and  the  enormous  pressure  for  passage  of 
social  security  or  welfare  legUlatlon  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  Such  an  attempt,  we 
believe.  wUl  jeopardize  not  only  our  trade 
policies  and  our  economy,  but  the  hoped-for 
adjournment  date  of  October  15  and  the  suc- 
ce«£ful  passage  of  such  vital  legislation  as 
social  security  and  welfare. 

We  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
strongly  oppose  any  such  attempt,  and  will 
insist  upon  the  careful,  responsible  legisla- 
tive work  which  has  brought  from  your  Com- 
mittee the  milestone  trade  legislation  under 
which  we  have  operated  over  the  past  decade. 
We  aesure  you  of  our  support  in  resisting  any 
abrogation  of  the  Finance  Committee  Juris- 
diction, as  well  as  our  help  In  seeking  to 
formulate  a  responsible,  fair,  and  forward- 
looking  trade  bill  to  guide  us  la  expanding 
our  world  trade  over  the  yean  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

WaLTxa  P.  MoHaAz.x. 

Quvms  N.  Buaoioc. 

John  SRxaicAK  Coofxx, 

Alan  CaaNSTON. 

ICaBK  O.  HAxriKLO. 

HaaoLD  S.  Bdgrks, 

DaMIKL   K.   INOUTK, 

Jacos  K.  Javttb. 
CHA]u.as  McC.  Mathxas. 
Oioacs  McOovmN, 
Ln  Mrrcatr, 

ROBXKT   W.    PACKWOOD, 

Chaelxb  H.  PxacT. 

RAtPR    T.    8»UTH. 

SrsruxN  M.  Totrao. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  have  a  deliberate  set 
of  hearings  with  notice  to  all  parties. 
giving  them  a  chance  to  prepare  and 
present  their  case  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  respectfully  submit  that  tb^-* 
2  days  of  hearings  were  hastily  called 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  then  com- 
ing to  the  floor  and  seeldng  to  affix  the 
trade  bill  to  such  a  vital  domestic  bill  as 
the  social  security  bill  and  stating,  as  I 
am  sure  would  have  been  stated,  "They 
have  had  their  hearings.  What  else  will 
they  complain  about?"  That  is  hardly 
what  was  contemplated  by  our  letter  or 
what  Is  demanded  by  the  seriousness  and 
controversial  nature  of  the  proposed 
trade  legislation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  objected  on 
Friday  and  was  joined  in  that  objection 
by  Senators  Hatfiilo,  iNomrr,  Mathxas, 
McOovwiw.  MoNDAL*.  PACKWooD.  and 
Smzth  of  niinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  public  statement  which 
was  issued  in  diat  cocmectlon  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoftD,  as  follows: 


drATBMCNT   ST    SCNATOB  JaCOB   K.   JAVTTB 

The  Decision  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  hcdd  only  two  days  of  hearings  on 
the  Trade  Bill  of  1970  with  the  impUed  fore- 
cast of  tacking  It  on  to  the  social  security 
bill  Is  most  regrettable.  A  two  day  hearing 
which  win  conclude  on  the  close  of  business 
on  Monday  Just  before  we  adjourn  for  a 
month  provides  a  totally  inadeqiwle  period 
of  time  to  consider  this  sweeping  legislation 
that  fundamentally  changes  the  course  of 
the  trade  policy  of  our  nation  and  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world. 

If  the  Trade  BUI  ts  to  be  tacked  on  to  the 
social  security  bill  let  It  be  done  at  least 
frankly  with  no  pretense  of  hearings. 

The  Trade  Bill  of  1970  Is  the  most  contro- 
versial piece  of  trade  legislation  considered 
by  the  Congress  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariH  In  the  1930s.  If  passed 
Its  effects  on  the  American  economy  are 
likely  to  be  sweeping  and  will  make  even 
more  difficult  the  containment  of  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  that  have  ravaged  the  econ- 
omy In  recent  years. 

It  will  profoundly  affect  our  relations  with 
nations  which  have  been  our  traditional 
friends  thereby  we«Lk.enlng  our  position  In 
the  world  and  conoommltantly  our  national 
security.  In  a  recent  speech  Ambassador 
Gilbert,  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  pointed  out  that 
the  shoe  and  textile  provLelona  of  the  bill 
alone  which  could  cause  a  reduction  of  •SOO 
million  In  other  countries  exports  to  the 
United  States  would  make  Inevitable  retalia- 
tion against  U.S.  exports  and/or  compenaat- 
Ing  duty  changes  advereely  affecting  other 
U.8.  producers.  The  nature  of  the  retaliatory 
threat  could  hardly  be  adequately  aired  In 
the  brief  hearlnga  scheduled  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Repreeentatlves  of  the  workers  and  the  In- 
dxistry  have  brought  to  my  attention  word- 
ing In  the  mink  quota  provision  that  would 
adversely  affect  the  livelihood  of  some  30.000 
Americana.  Will  this  be  adequately  aired? 
Also  I  have  been  informed  that  the  quota 
provlBl''>n  on  glycene  protects  only  one  &nn  In 
the  United  States  Co  the  detriment  of  all 
consumers  using  glycene.  Will  two  days  of 
hearlnga  adequately  outline  the  supply- 
demand-prlce  relaUonshlps  affecting  glycene? 

Is  It  wise  to  legislate  quota*  on  oil  wbeci 
tbe  North  and  Northeast  are  facing  a  serious 
fuel  shortage  and  when  an  Assistant  8ecr»- 
tuxy  of  State  has  Just  warned  that  the  oil 
deflclt  of  this  nation  would  expand  rapidly 
throughout  the  197Qb7  Will  the  hearings  be- 
fore  the  Finance  Committee  properly  air  this 
controversial  ques^on? 

Since  the  and  of  the  war,  IntemaUonal 
trade  negoUaUona  generally  have  been  non- 
discriminatory and  multi-lateral.  But  the 
trade  Mil  now  before  the  Congreas  would 
turn  back  the  clock  to  bl-lateral,  discrimi- 
natory negotiations. 

The  working  of  the  natlcoial  Interest  pro- 
vision In  the  bUl  would  put  a  premium  on 
the  type  of  questionable  lobbying  practicaa 
both  by  foreign  governments  and  domestic 
Interests  which  came  to  characterize  the 
granting  of  other  quotas.  The  chance*  for 
abuse  are  enormous.  Will  tlila  be  adequately 
aired  In  two  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Finally.  If  there  Is  an  attempt  to  attach 
the  trade  bill  to  the  social  seciirtty  bUl  and 
to  report  them  to  the  floor  together,  I  would 
hope  that  the  elderiy  cltizena  of  this  nation 
who  have  been  nK«t  hurt  by  Inflation  will 
have  a  chance  to  make  known  thetr  objec- 
tions to  this  tactic  whereby  legislation  essen- 
tially of  special  Interest  Is  tied  to  vital  do- 
maeUc  legislation  affecting  the  dally  welfare 
of  millions  and  mlllloiu  of  Americans. 

It  la  for  theee  reasons  that  I  object  to  the 
Finance  Committee's  last  minute  hearln^i 
on  the  Trade  Bill  of  1970. 1  have  been  Joined 
In  this  protest  of  hastily  called  hearings  by 
Senators  Hatfleld.  Inouye.  Mathlas,  UcOor- 
era,  Ifondale,  Packwood  and  Smith  (III.) 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  which 
took  place  in  respect  of  the  effect  of 
holding  a  committee  meeting  over  an  ob- 
jection on  May  23.  1961,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  former  Senator  Kuchel— 
who  was  then  deputy  minority  leader — 
Senators  MANsraao,  Monac,  and  others 
may  be  printed  In  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
oso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcord, 
as  follows : 

COMMXTTKK  MxKTlKCS  DXTaZNO  SCNATX 

Sessions 
Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  President,  I  most  respect- 
fully Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
section  from  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  that  reads  as  follows : 

•No  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  except  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House,  shall  sit  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  In  session." 

In  commenting  on  that  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  the  volume  "Senate  Procedures" 
states  as  follows : 

"No  standing  committee  sfaall  sit  without 
special  leave  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session, 
which  rule  applies  also  to  subcommittees 
of  standing  committees.  Permission  to  sit 
while  the  Senate  Is  in  session  Includes  all 
meeungs,  whether  for  hearings  or  the  traxis- 
actlon  of  business." 

Members  of  the  minority,  exercising  their 
rights  under  the  rules.  In  the  past  several 
days  and  weeks  have  interposed  objections 
with  the  minority  leader  to  the  holding  of 
committee  meetings  of  the  Senate  while  the 
Senate  Is  in  session.  They  were  clearly  within 
their  rights  In  doing  so.  and  the  minority  was 
clearly  within  its  rights  In  obJecUng  to  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  holding  hearings  of 
any  kind,  with,  of  course,  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Such  objection  has  been  lodged  from  time  to 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  minority  regreu  to  state  that  infor- 
mation has  come  to  It  which  apparently  Indi- 
cates that  some  committees  have  purported 
to  sit  without  right,  and  in  violation  of  ob- 
jections taken  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  action  by  any  com- 
mittee ts  wrong.  It  Is  In  violation  of  the  law 
of  this  land,  and  it  Is  against  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  The  minority  leader,  and  the 
acting  minority  leader,  speaking  for  the  mi- 
nority leader,  urge  Senators  scrupulously  to 
follow  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  meetings 
of  committees  during  session  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Mansfixlo.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KiTCBCL.  I  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Manbtibj).  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
accord  with  what  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  has  said.  Last  week  on  several 
occasions  the  minority  leader,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DoKSztt).  raised  ob- 
jections to  the  sitting  of  committees  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  stated  that  he 
would  object  to  such  procedure  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  aid-to- 
education  bill.  In  his  objection  I  concur. 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  committees  which  have  been  meeting, 
but  if  any  committees  have  been  meetlog,  I 
wish  they  would  heed  tbe  objection  on  the 
part  of  tbe  minority  leader  and  the  acting 
minority  leader,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader,  who  concurs  with  the  action 
of  Senators  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  aisle,  so 
I  hope  the  Joint  endeavor  will  he  sufflclent. 
Mr.  Kuchel.  I  thank  my  able  friend,  tbe 
distinguished  majority  leader,  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  made.  There  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  sitting  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
iloQ  Is  the  absence  of  complete  Senate  ap- 


proval; and  that  statement  goes  for  all  pur- 
pose*. That  18  the  rule.  That  Is  the  law.  And 
they  m\irt  be  observed. 

Mr.  Moass.  Mr.  Preeldent,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Kuchel.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Moiux.  May  I  have  the  attention  oi 
the  majority  leader  and  the  acting  mmortty 
leader,  in  order  that  I  may  give  a  small 
amount  of  free  legal  advice?  I  think  the 
comnalttee  chairman  of  any  full  committee 
or  subcommittee  who  might  be  conducting  a 
hearing  while  the  senate  Is  In  session  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  that  committee  funds  cannot  be  paid 
out  for  the  services  of  an  official  reporter 
or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  servloee  at  all, 
and  Senators  who  participated  in  such  a 
hearing.  If  a  test  were  made,  would  have  to 
pay  such  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  Kuchel.  The  Senator  Is,  of  course, 
correct  in  the  point  he  makes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Illegality  cuts  across  any 
function  which  might  be  performed  by  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  attempting 
to  meet  in  the  absence  of  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hauaas.  if  there  is  illegality  to  tbe 
holding  of  committee  sessions  under  those 
circumstances,  would  not  a  motion  lie  to 
expunge  from  the  records  of  tbe  commit- 
tee any  testimony  taken  at  such  an  Illegal 
hearing;  and  should  not  such  a  OLOtlon  or 
request  be  compiled  with? 

Mr.  KtTCBEL.  In  my  judgment  the  Senator 
from  Nebraaka  ts  correct.  Since.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  approval,  there  Is  no  authority 
whatsoever  for  euch  a  meeting  to  be  held, 
no  one  subsequently  could  contend  that  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  was  held. 

Mr.  Hbuska.  When  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska says  "expunged"  he  means  physically 
and  Uterally  taken  out  of  the  record,  and 
permanently  removed. 

Ur.  Kuchel.  Vitiated  and  extlxpated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
angry  at  anyone  and  I  am  sorry  that 
there  was  some  feeling  that  plans  had 
been  put  in  disarray  by  this  objection.  It 
was  taken  for  a  very  specific  reason. 

I  will  not  perslflt  in  it  beyond  today 
having  made  the  point  against  the  2 
days  of  hearings.  If  the  committee 
chooses  to  go  on  with  hearings,  that  is 
their  privilege.  I  honor  it.  But  I  would 
feel  that  this  point  had  been  made  very 
foreef  ully,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  and  the  vividness  with 
which  I  saw  the  situation  from  the  United 
Nations  position,  where  I  am  now  serv- 
ing as  designated  by  the  Senate.  We  are 
considering  there  the  second  develop- 
ment decade.  Trade  is  a  critical  element 
in  the  planning  for  the  decade  which 
seeks  to  better  the  Uves  ol  the  billions 
of  persons  in  the  developing  world.  The 
launching  of  the  decade  itself  is  central 
to  the  decade,  the  25th  anniversary  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  parochial 
Ideas  about  someone  being  taxed  to  pay 
for  a  transcript.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
intruded  Into  the  consideration  of  a 
much  broader  question.  I  will  help  pay 
for  the  transcript  myself.  If  the  d^iate 
has  to  put  it  on  that  level.  I  think  it  is 
nonsense  to  put  it  on  that  level. 

These  hearings  obviously  will  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  lor  contending  there  were 
hearings.  The  point  Is  that  a  protest  had 
to  be  made,  and  unhappily  for  me  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  one  on  the  igiot 
to  make  it  except  me. 


I  f  dt  In  conscience  that  I  had  to  do  It. 
So.  for  those  reasons,  I  reiterate  the  ob- 
jection, saying  that,  immediately  after 
objecting,  if  the  committee  desires  to 
continue  its  hearings  from  today  on.  I 
shall  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


STATE   INCOME  TAXATION   OF  IN- 

TERSTATE  CARRIER  EMPIX>YEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1280. 

The  ACnriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Wll  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislativi  Clekx.  A 
bill  (HR.  10634)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees  from 
withholding  for  income  tax  purposes  un- 
der the  laws  of  SUtes  or  subdivisioas 
thereof  other  than  the  SUte  or  subdi- 
vision of  the  employee's  residence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  part  1  of  the  tnt«DrsUt«  Oommeroe  Act 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  aectlon  26  as 
section  27  and  by  lne«Tlng  before  such  sec- 
tion a  new  section  aa  follows : 

"KTEMPnOM  OF  C^tTAlN  COMPENSiTIOH  OT  XU' 

PLOTESS  imoM  TAXATION  AND  r«oM  wrrH- 

HOLDING  roa  INCOME  TAE  FXTWOStS  TOE 
OTHEE  THAN  ffTATB  OB  BUHDIVISION  Or  EE8I- 
DEKCE  OE  STATE  OE  STTBOIVISIOW  WHKhElK 
MOBE  TKAK  HO  PEE  CENTUM  OP  COMPENSA- 
TION IB  EAEKD 

"3ic.  ae.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compensation 
paid  by  any  railroad,  erprees  company,  or 
sleeping  car  company,  subject  to  the  pporl- 
siona  of  thU  part,  to  an  employee  (1)  who 
performs  hla  regularly  assigned  duUes  as  such 
an  employee  on  a  locomotive,  car.  or  other 
Uack-bome  vehicle  in  more  than  one  State 
or  (2)  who  Is  engaged  principally  in  main- 
taining roadways,  signals,  communications, 
and  structures  or  in  operating  motortrucks 
out  of  railroad  terminals  in  more  than  one 
State,  shall  be  subject  tc  the  income  tax  laws 
of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  the  State  or  Bubdivlslon  thereof  of  such 
employee's  residence,  as  shown  on  the  em- 
ployment records  of  any  such  carrier,  and 
the  State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than 
SO  per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  carrier  lo  such  employee  Is  e  irned. 

-(b>  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
any  r&Uroad,  express  company,  or  sleeping 
car  company,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  an  employee  (1)  who  perfarms 
his  regularly  assigned  duties  ss  sruch  an  em- 
ployee on  a  locomotive,  car,  or  other  t«cj- 
bome  vehicle  in  more  than  one  State,  or  (2) 
who  is  engaged  principally  In  malntalnlnf 
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rcadw«5>.  signals,  communications,  and 
»tr\ictur«  or  in  operating  motor-trucka  out 
of  railroad  terminals  la  more  than  one  State, 
sliall  be  wlthHeld  for  income  tax  purposes 
p-iirsuant  to  the  lawi  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  Uian  the  State  or  sub- 
division wherein  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  compensation  is  paid  by  the  carrier 
to  such  employee  la  earned:  P^ovidetl.  hmc- 
tier.  That  If  the  employee  did  not  earn  more 
th3Ji  50  per  centum  of  his  compensation 
from  said  carrier  In  any  one  State  or  any 
subdlTlslon  thereof  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  then  withholding  shall  be 
re<iutred  only  for  the  State  or  subdivision 
of  the  employees  residence,  as  shown  on  the 
employment  records  of  any  such  carrier:  nor 
shall  any  such  carrier  file  any  Information 
r<tum  or  oiiier  report  for  income  tax  pur- 
pose«  with  respect  to  such  compensation 
with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  such  State  or  subdlTlslon  of  residence 
and  the  State  or  subdivision  for  which  the 
withholding  of  such  tax  has  been  reqtvlred 
under  thts  Act. 

"(c)  (1>  Por  the  purposes  of  subsections 
ia><l>  and  (bUlt.  nn  employee  aball  be 
deemed  to  have  earned  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  his  oompensatlon  In  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  mileage 
traveled  by  him  in  such  State  or  subdivision 
Is  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  mile- 
age traveled  by  him  in  the  calendar  year 
while  so  employed- 

"<3)  Tor  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  (2) 
and  (b)(2).  an  employee  aholl  be  deemed 
to  have  earned  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
his  compensation  In  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  in  which  the  time  worked  by  him  In 
such  State  or  subdivision  is  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  time  worked  by  him 
in  the  calendar  year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purposee  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  also  means  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  'compensation'  shall 
mean  all  moneys  received  for  servioes  ren- 
dered by  an  employee,  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tions I. ai  and  ibt  in  the  performance  of  bis 
duties  and  shall  Include  wages  and  salary." 

Sic.  2.  la)  SecUon  202(bi  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Nothing  in  this  part*  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  as  provided  in  section 
226A.'. 

tb)  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
236  a  new  section  as  follows: 

EXEMPTION  or  CtmTAiN  COMPENSATIOPi  OF  XM- 
P1.0YCI:B  nOU  TAXATION  AND  niOM  WTFH- 
HOLJ3ING  FOa  INCOMX  TAX  PUKPOSCS  FOX 
OTKCK  THAI'  8TATX  OB  SfBOIVLSION  OP  KKSI- 
DENCZ  oa  STATE  OX  SUBDIVISION  WHEXEIN 
^OBX  THAN  SO  PCS  CXKTCM  OP  COMPXNKA- 
nON    IS    XAKNED 

"Sec.  22flA.  lal  No  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  or  by  any  private 
carrier  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  to  any 
employee  who  performs  his  regularly  as- 
signed duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a 
motor  vehicle  in  more  than  one  SUte.  shall 
be  subject  to  tbe  Income  tax  laws  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  tbe 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  of  such  em- 
ployee's residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  such  carrier,  and  the  State 
or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  compensation  paid  by  the  carrier 
to  such  employee  is  earned. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid 
by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  port  or  by  any  private  carrier  of  prop- 
erty by  motor  vehicle,  to  any  employee  who 
performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties  as  such 
an  employee  on  a  motor  vehicle  in  more  than 
one  State,  shall  be  withheld  for  Income  tax 
purposes  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the  car- 
rier to  such  employee  Is  earned.    Provided 


however.  That  if  the  employee  did  not  earn 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  his  compensa- 
I  Ion  from  said  carrier  in  any  one  State  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  then  withholding  shall  be  re- 
quired only  for  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
the  employee's  residence,  as  shown  on  the 
employment  records  of  any  such  carrier;  nor 
shall  such  carrier  file  any  information  return 
or  other  report  for  Income  tax  purposes  with 
respect  to  such  compensation  with  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  such  State 
or  subdivision  of  residence,  and  the  State 
or  subdivision  for  which  the  withholding  of 
such  tax  has  been  required  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Por  the  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a) 
and  (b).  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  earned  more  than  50  per  centum  of  bis 
compensation  in  any  State  or  subdivision  in 
which  the  mileage  traveled  by  him  in  such 
State  or  subdivision  is  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  mileage  traveled  by  him 
In  the  calendar  year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'compensation'  shall  mean  all  moneys 
received  for  services  rendered  by  an  employee, 
OS  defined  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  shall  Include 
wages  and  salary." 

Sec.  3.  'a)  Part  III  of  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 334  as  section  326  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore such  section  a  new  section  as  follows: 
'KxncpnoH  or  ckbtaik  cxjhpenoatioh  of  ek- 

PU7TCXS  FKOU  TAXATION  AND  POOU  XXPOBT- 
ING  POR  tMCOUE  TAX  PUVFOSCS  FOB  OTBEa 
THAN  STATE  OR  StTBDIVIStON  OF  RJCSmENCE  OR 
STATE  OR  SUBOIVtSION  WUXREIM  MORE  TBAN 
SO  PER  CXNTtm    or  OOMPEHSUtnON    tS   CAKNEZt 

"Sec.  S34.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compensation 
paid  by  any  water  earner  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  or  by  any  water  carrier  or 
class  of  water  carriers  operating  on  inland 
or  coRStal  waters  under  an  exemption  pro- 
vided therein,  to  an  employee  who  performs 
his  regularly  assigned  duties  as  such  an  em- 
ployee on  a  vessel  In  more  than  one  State, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  income  tax  laws  of 
any  State  or  subsivision  thereof  other  than 
the  State  or  subdlrtalon  thereof  of  such  em- 
ployee's residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  any  such  carrier,  and  tbe 
State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  tbe 
carrier  to  such  employee  is  earned 

"(b)  No  water  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  pert  nor  any  water  carrier  or 
class  of  water  carriers  operating  on  inland 
or  coa'^tal  waters  under  an  exemption  pro- 
vided therein  shall  file  any  information  re- 
turn or  other  report  for  income  tax  purposes 
with  respect  to  the  compensation  paid  to 
any  employee  who  performs  his  regularly 
assigned  duties  as  an  employee  of  such  car- 
rier in  more  than  one  State  with  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  such  employee's  residence. 
as  shown  on  the  employment  records  of  such 
carrier,  and  the  State  or  subdivision  in  which 
such  employee  earned  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  paid  him  by 
BQCh  carrier  during  tbe  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a> 
and  (b).  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  earned  more  than  50  per  centum  of  his 
compensation  In  any  State  or  subdivision  in 
which  the  time  ivorked  by  him  in  such  State 
or  subdivision  is  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
tbe  total  time  worked  by  him  in  the  calendar 
year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'compensation'  shall  mean  all  moneys 
received  for  services  rendered  by  an  em- 
ployee, as  defined  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
in  the  performance  of  bis  duties  and  shall 
include  wages  and  salary." 

(b)    The   table  of  contents   contained   in 
section  301  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec-  334  Separability  of  provlaloaa." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  ttaervof : 


"Sec.  324.  ExempUon  of  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  taxation 
and  from  reponlng  for  Income 
tax  purposes  for  other  than 
State  or  subdivision  of  residence 
and  State  or  oubdlvlslon  where- 
in more  than  60  per  centum  of 
compensation  is  earned. 

"Sec.  325.  Separability  of  provisions." 
Src.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 

Act  of   1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 

section  1111  the  following  new  section: 

"EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  COMPENSATION  OP  KU- 
PLOVECS  FROM  TAXATION  AND  FROM  WtTU- 
HOIKING  POB  INCOMX  TAX  PURPOSKS  POR 
OTHER  THAN  STATS  OR  SUSOtVlSlON  OP  RCSI- 
DFNCC  OR  6TATC  OR  fiUBOIVI&ION  WHEREIN 
HORX  THAN  60  PSR  CXNTtril  OP  COMPENSA- 
TION IS  KAXNXD 

"SiEC.  1113.  (a)  No  part  of  tbe  compensa- 
tion paid  by  any  air  carrier  to  an  employee 
who  performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties 
as  such  an  employee  on  an  aircraft  in  more 
than  one  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 
come tax  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  the  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  of  such  employee's  residence,  as 
sho>wn  on  tbe  emplojrment  records  of  such 
carrier,  and  the  State  or  subdivision  wherein 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  carrier  to  such  employee  Is 
earned. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
any  air  carrier  to  on  employee  who  performs 
his  regularly  assigned  duties  as  such  an  em- 
ployee on  an  aircraft  In  more  than  one  State 
shall  be  withheld  for  income  tax  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division wherein  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  tbe  compensation  paid  by  the  carrier  to 
such  employee  Is  earned  ■  Provided,  hovever. 
That  if  ihe  employee  did  not  earn  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  his  compensation  from  said 
carrier  In  any  one  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  then 
withholding  shall  be  required  only  for  tbe 
State  or  subdivision  of  tbe  employee's  resi- 
dence, as  shown  on  the  employment  records 
of  any  such  carrier:  nor  shall  such  carrier 
file  any  Information  return  or  other  report 
for  income  tax  purposes  with  respect  to  such 
compensation  with  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  such  State  or  subdivision 
of  residence  and  tbe  State  or  subdivision  for 
which  the  withholding  of  such  tax  has  been 
required  under  tills  Act. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  an  employee  ahall  be  deemed  to  have 
earned  SO  per  centum  of  his  compensation 
in  any  State  or  subdivision  m  which  bis 
scheduled  flight  time  in  such  State  or  sub- 
division is  more  tban  60  per  centum  of  bis 
total  scheduled  ftfght  time  in  the  calendar 
year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  tbe 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, any  of  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco;  and  tbe  term  'compensation'  shall 
mean  all  moneys  received  for  services  ren- 
dered by  an  employee,  as  defined  In  suttsec- 
tlons  (a)  and  (b)  above  In  tbe  performance 
of  his  duties  and  shall  include  wages  and 
salary." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  9ectlon  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Tttxe  XI — BliscELLANEors"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  113.  Exemption  of  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  taxation 
and  from  withholding  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  for  other 
tban  State  or  subdivision  of  res- 
idence and  State  or  subdivision 
wherein  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  compensation  is  earned." 
Sec.  5.  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act 
shall  becocne  effective  on  tbe  first  day  of  the 


first  calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Src.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  ctrcum- 
fitances  is  held  invalid,  tbe  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  other  clrcums lances  aball 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  amendment  w&s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro6£ed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  tbe  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  com- 
pensation of  employees  from  multiple 
taxation  and  withholding  for  income  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  residence  or  the  State 
or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  per 
centtmi  of  compensation  is  earned,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vvest  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  91-1261),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKGBOtmD   Am   NBSD    SBCTXON 

Tbe  Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee  In 
favorably  reporting  this  legislation  deter- 
mined that  Interstate  commerce  Is  unrea- 
sonably burdened  by  certain  Income  taxa- 
tion policies  of  some  States  insofar  aa  such 

X        poUcles  affect   interstate  carrier  employee's 

3       income. 

**  Tbe  problem  addresied  by  this  legislation 

Is  peculiar  to  those  employees  who  are  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  their  employment 
to  work  in  more  than  one  State  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  Tax  policies  In  some  States  have 
created  great  hardships  both  for  Interstate 
carriers  and  Interstate  carrier  employees. 
Certain  States  have  Insisted  upon  withhold- 
ing from  employees  an  amount  based  upon 
the  employee's  entire  annual  Income  even 
though  the  portion  of  the  employee's  income 
derived  from  perlormance  of  duties  within 
the  State  In  question  may  have  represented 
a  very  small  proportion  of  hia  total  Income. 
In  many  Instances  this  has  meant  that  some 
employees  were  deprived  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  Income  throughout  the  year. 
It  Is  no  answer  that  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  year 
a  good  portion  of  that  money  might  be  re- 
turned to  tbe  employee. 

•Hie  employer  Is  also  confronted  with  seri- 
ous problems.  State  wlthhcldlng  provisions 
typically  require  that  the  employer  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  Income  earned  by  an 
employee  In  a  particular  State  and  that  the 
employer  take  care  of  all  other  administra- 
tive details  that  are  related  to  withholding. 
Some  States  which  do  not  require  wltiihold- 
Ing  nonetheless  require  the  employer  to  file 
periodic  Information  returns.  Where  several 
States  and  numerous  employees  ore  Involved, 
the  administrative  load  can  be  extremely 
onerous  for  the  employer. 

However,    withholding   and   the   requlre- 

I  ment  of  filing  information  returns  with  all 

of  the  Jurisdictions  a.'ssertlng  a  right  to  tax 

'  any  portion  of  the  compenMtlon  of  the  em- 

ployee are  not  the  only  problems.  For  the 
employee  multiple  State  tax  liability  is  itself 
a  burden.  There  is  no  uniform  taxing  for- 
mula which  must  be  applied  by  the  States 
with  the  result  that  It  is  possible  for  an  em- 
ployee to  be  subjected  to  tax  liability  In  a 
number  of  different  States. 

In  hearings  before  the  committee,  numer- 
ous   witnesses,    representing   all   manner   of 


viewpoints  on  the  issues,  appeared  or  pro- 
vided statements  for  the  hearing  record.  In- 
cluded among  those  who  testified  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Interstate  Commerce  T&x 
Reform  Committee  (a  group  formed  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters:  Flight  Engineers  Inter- 
national Association:  Marine  Firemen's 
Umon  of  the  SIU:  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pa- 
cific. SIU;  National  Engineer's  Beneficial  As- 
sociation; the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  and 
the  Marine.  Cooks.  &  Stewards  of  the  Sea- 
farer's International  Union),  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Association 
of  American  Railroads;  Western  Highway 
Institute:  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners:  C  .igress  of  Railway  Unions;  Multi- 
state  Tax  C-ommiasion;  Flight  Engineers*  In- 
ternational Association.  AFI,-CIO:  American 
Trucking  AasociaUons,  Inc.;  Air  L-lnes  PUota 
Association:  Greyhound  Lines;  Department 
of  Revenue  for  the  State  of  Arkansas;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tax  .\dmlnlstrators.  Tax 
Commissioner  for  the  State  of  North  Dakota; 
New  York  State  Department  of  Taxation  and 
Finance;  Bureau  of  Revenue  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  State  of  Nebraska.  Iixcome  Tax 
Division:  Department  of  Revenue  for  Che 
State  of  Iowa;  Director  of  Revenue.  State  of 
nilnols;  Income  Tax  Division,  State  of  Ala- 
u  ma;  State  Tax  Commission.  State  of  Ne- 
braska; Department  of  Revenue.  State  of 
Alaska;  Department  of  Revenue.  State  of 
Washington:  and  Air  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  hearing  record  provides  several  ex- 
amples of  the  difficulty.  One  trucking  com- 
pany provided  the  committee  with  Informa- 
tion Eho«mg  that  It  had  numerous  drivers 
who  worked  in  several  different  States.  For 
example.  343  of  Its  drivers  drove  In  19  dif- 
ferent States.  397  of  Its  drivers  drove  In  11 
States  and  hundreds  of  additional  drivers 
for  Just  this  one  company  worked  regularly 
in  five  or  more  State*.  If  the  majority  of 
those  States  taxed  the  income  of  the  driver, 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  tbe  employer  and 
the  employee  would  be  faced  with  a  monu- 
mental task  of  first  of  all  determining  tax 
liability  and  secondly  complying  with  tbe 
individual  tax  laws  of  every  one  of  those 
States.  Some  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
multiple  State  taxation  were  set  forth  in  tbe 
hearings.  Por  example  the  following  asser- 
tions were  mode: 

(1)  Proper  withholding  for  nonresident 
employees  requires  complete  knowledge  of 
what  ore  often  numerous  and  often  com- 
plicated State  laws,  rules,   and  regulations. 

(3)  DetermlnatloD  of  the  exact  amount 
to  be  withheld  la  very  difficult,  due  to  lack 
of  imiformlty  among  the  State  withholding 
laws. 

(8)  Payroll  prooedtires.  even  though  In 
many  instances  computerised,  ore  subject  to 
continuous  change  because  the  routes  tra- 
versed by  an  individual  driver  or  airline 
pilot  vary  from  State  to  State  and  In  tbe 
case  of  airlines  probably  vary  on  each  flight. 

(4)  The  cost  of  administering  the  ncm- 
resldent  withholding  requirements  is  exten- 
sive. 

(6)  In  the  majority  of  Instances,  cost  of 
administration  exceeds  the  amount  of  tax 
withheld  and  transmitted  to  the  State. 

One  of  the  more  burdensome  problems  Is 
confronted  by  airline  pilots  who  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  of  employment  might 
fiy  over  several  different  States.  And  these 
pilots  for  the  same  general  route  may  fly 
over  different  States  for  different  periods  of 
time  each  time  that  same  route  la  flown. 

To  be  sure,  not  oU  States  Impose  net  In- 
come taxes  on  individuals.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  38  States  do  Impose  such  a  tax. 
AU  of  those  States  require  withholding  on 
the  fuU  amount  earned  by  residents  and  31 
of  those  States  require  withholding  on 
amounts  earned  by  residents  and  nonresi- 
dents within  their  bordera.  In  addition,  nu- 
merotu  cities  impose  Income  taxes  and  re- 
quire withholding  as  to  both  residents  and 
nonresidents. 


Tbe  original  version  of  8.  2044  and  R.B. 
10634  related  solely  to  tbe  withholding  and 
reporting  problems.  Each  State  except  the 
State  of  residence  would  have  been  precluded 
from  requiring  reporting  or  withholding  for 
tax  purposes  from  the  wages  of  interstate 
carrier  employees. 

It  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  tbe 
committee's  hearings  and  later  deliberations 
on  the  problems  confronting  interstate  car- 
rier employees  that  cllmttuitlon  of  multiple 
withholding  was  only  a  partial  axiswer  and  in 
fact,  would  place  the  employee  in  greater  jeo- 
pardy than  he  would  have  been  had  the  bill 
not  been  passed.  This  ts  true  because  tbe 
elimination  of  a  State's  power  to  require 
withholding  bos  no  bearing  on  tbe  State 
power  to  tax.  So  It  oould  easily  happen  that 
an  employee  would  find  himself  at  tbe  end  of 
the  year  with  tax  liability  in  several  States 
but  with  an  Inodeqtiate  amount  of  money 
withheld  and  consequently  a  very  serious  and 
unexpectd  financuil  burden.  Indeed.  It  has 
come  to  the  Oommlttee's  attention  since  the 
heculngs  tiiat  certain  railroad  employees  and 
others  are  being  required  to  file  icJormation 
returns  prior  to  the  taxing  date.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  bearing  record  includes  testimony 
expressing  concern  that  a  bUl  confined  to 
limiting  withholding  and  tbe  filing  of  In- 
formation returns  to  tbe  State  of  an  Inter- 
state carTler'E  employees  residence,  an  origi- 
nally contemplated,  might  induce  non-resi- 
dent Interstate  carrier  employees  to  evade 
non-restdent  State  Income  taxes  which  might 
properly  be  due. 

The  Committee  concluded,  therefore,  that 
legislation  in  this  area  would  be  Incomplete 
If  it  did  not  address  the  very  basic  problem  of 
multiple  State  tax  ItabUtty  along  with  tbe 
problem  of  multlstate  withholding  and/or  re- 
porting for  taxation  purpoaes. 
sttkcmaxt  or  Bn.L 

The  amended  biu  does  three  basic  things: 

(1)  Limits  power  to  tax  income  of  Inter- 
state carrier  employees  to  the  employee's 
State  of  residence  and  any  State  in  which  be 
earns  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  him  by  such  employer: 

(2)  Limits  power  to  require  wlthliolding 
for  tax  purpoaes  from  income  of  interstate 
carrier  employees  to  either  the  State  in  which 
such  employee  earned  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  oompensatlon  paid  to  him  by 
fiucb  carrier  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  or  the  State  of  realdenoe: 

(3)  Limits  the  power  to  require  the  tiling 
of  information  returns  to  tbe  State  of  resi- 
dence and  the  State  by  which  withholding 
may  be  required. 

costMrrrec  amendments 
The  Committee  amended  tbe  Hoose- 
possed  bUl  so  as  to  provide  reUef  from  tax- 
ation by  more  than  two  States  of  tbe  com- 
pensation paid  to  employees  of  interstate 
carriers  in  addition  to  providing  relief  from 
multiple  withholding  and  reporting  require- 
ments as  in  the  House-passed  bill,  Tbe  Com- 
mittee amendments.  unUke  tbe  House-passed 
bin.  do  not  limit  withholding  and  report- 
ing to  the  State  or  subdivision  of  tbe  em- 
ployee's residence  but  rather  would  require 
withholding  for  the  account  of  either  the 
State  or  subdivision  In  which  more  than  &0 
per  centum  of  an  employee's  compensation 
was  earned  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  State,  the  em- 
ployee's SUte  of  residence,  and  would  re- 
quire reporting  to  both  the  State  of  res- 
idence and  any  other  State  permitted  to  re- 
quire withholding. 

As  in  the  Houae-posaed  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  omits  reference  to  withhold- 
ing from  the  wages  of  employeea  of  water 
carriers.  Reference  to  wltliholdtng  was  omit-i 
ted  because  the  wages  of  such  employees  ore 
exempted  from  withholding  for  any  purpose 
under  section  601  of  the  Shipping  Iaws  of 
the  united  States  (4fl  U-S.C.  601)  and  no 
change  In  tbe  present  law  as  respects  with- 
holding is  contemplated  Reporting  relief  lor 
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.       H.       w..^«l  tr,  Kant  earned  more  thon  SO  per     seailon  or  tlw  Unitwl  States  or  the  Com- 
,  «™  ud  relief  Worn  mulUple-tM  U»-     ^'»  i?  hT^^^ttoTln  onTsiort  OT     monwealth  or  Puerto  RlcoJ  -compenMiron' 

E'E€^sir,c?f;^=i£S  BB^SZBfAx^  '.^rj\vii=-«r.r.= 
r'rSpro..«..-.e,^^^^-  EiSH/." r.rr<^V2:,e;s:;  rr.^"*r  i5:!..i"<^?.r'=r^ 


SS^^-'--'"'^ '      

•„,<  th.  Interstate  commerce  Act  ^  jj^,,  „  nibdiviaian  is  more  than  SO 

*  ""i "^hT^^  MlSon  Act  of  1«68  m  ^  ^,„„  „,  ,fc.  ,otaI  rime  workeS  »»  /ilm 

IS?.,^  Seipt  cert»ln  twagee  and  «»^-  ,„  the  calendar  year  while  so  employed 

^?«^«^tl"n  of  employe-  from  mul-  "KblKd) .  For  the  purpcee.  of  this  »c- 

^J^'T^  and  withholding  forlncom.  „<^_u,.  «nn  'State^also  m_ean^^Dl»t«« 


year  xohile  so  employed, 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  su^Aecttons  (o) 
(2)  and  (b)  {2),  an  employee  thall  he  deemed 
to  have  earned  more  than  SO  per  centum  of 
hia  compensation  in  any  State  or  aubdivttion 
thereof  tn  u>hich  the  time  teorked  by  him  in 


ahall    include    waffes   and 
salary." 

tStc.  3.  Part  m  of  tb«  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 324  as  section  33S  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  323  tbe  following : 

"flLXNG    or    IHVOaMATION    BXTUmiTS    OB    OTHBI 

REPORTS   roi   iNcoMi:   TAX   pmiposra   with 

OTUKR    RESIDENCE   STATE 

"Sec.  324.  No  water  carrier  or  ves.'iel  op- 
erator Bball  file  any  Infomiatlon  return  or 
other  report  for  Income  tax  purposes  with  any 
of  residence  of  the  em- 


^.r^  Mftmpt  certain  twogee  and  s»^-  ^^  the  coi^ftdor  year  while  so  employed^ 

°!?f  "  J2^(lon  of  employe*  from  mul-  'x<b)l(d).  For  the  purposes  of  thl 

.^^^  and  withholding  for  income  t,on  the  term  "State*  also  means  the  D           ^  „,^„  ... 

JwSies  under  the  lawa  of  SUtes  or  ^^  Columbia;   ond  the  term   'arnipensatUm  g^^^  ^^  subdlrtalon 

^*^i«2otl  thereof  other  than  the  SUt*  ^^^^j  mean  all  moneys  received  for  Krvices  ^^^^^  concerned,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 

.,^!rtivialon  of  tthe  employee's!  reel-  rrndercd  by  an  employee,  aa  denned  in  »i/0-  ^^.^^  records  of  such  water  carrier  or  vessel 

^    ^^  th^  state  or  subdirtrion  vherein  gcrticnw  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  performance  of  ope^^jor.  with  respect  to  the  wages  or  salary 

^^ than  SO  per  centum  of  compematicm  f^f^  duties  and  shcH  (nciude  uMgea  and  sal-  ^,  ^y  master,  offlcer,  or  seaman  who  la  a 


u  earned,  and  lor  other  puriioJM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ^H^''  "t 

rt'^ln«r."S;rcomm.rc.  Ac^  Is^^^ 

section  aa  follows: 

..^a:„m:>«  or  cbtmn  tw»ci.  '""  "^^^ 

^i^aAiioK  or  nn^TOS  «°«  •«*■ 

TOJ.    "«.   "0«   WITHHOLDn.0   •«»««'" 

T«   rosPosE   ro«   errHra  ''«*«»""   °» 
susmroioN  o,  .xamrKC  o.  n-.Tl  o.  ^- 

TCM  or  COHPINSATIOK   H  rA«firD 
•SK  ae    (al  NO  part  ot  the  Iwagei  at  eal- 
arrt^pei.a.lon'p.ld  by  "^l^^J^;. 


ory. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  aoa(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Inaertlng 
after  "Nothing  In  this  part"  a  comma  and  the 
loUowtng:    "exc^t    as    provided    In    section 

(b>  Part  n  of  tbe  InterstaU  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  228  a 
new  section  aa  f oltows : 

"EXEMFTIOK   OF    CEETAIN   CWAGES    AKO   SALABT] 

comperwofion  or  empi^otees  frxjm  taxation 
and   raoM   wtthmoldino  ron    income  tax 

PtniPOSXS  [BTj  rOB  OTHEE  than  taESTOENCll 

iTATE  or  subdivision  of  residence  or  state  or 
subdivision    wherein    more    than    SO    per 
centum  of  comperuation  ia  earned 
"Sec.  33eA.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions   of   this   part  or   by   any   private 
carrier  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  to  any 
employee  who  performs  his  regularly  assigned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a  motor  ve- 
hicle in  more  than  one  State,  shall  l>e  subject 
to  the  income  tax  Uura  of  any  State  or  sub' 
division  thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  of  such  employees  residerux. 


member  of  the  crew  on  a  vessel  engaged  In 
foreign,  coastwise,  Intercoastal  or  noucon- 
tiguous  trade  or  In  the  flsheriee  of  ttaa 
United  States." 

(b)  The   table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  301  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  by  strllclDg  out 
'Sec.   924.    Separability   of  provisions." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 
"Sec.  324.  FUlng  of  Information  rtitums  or 

other  reports  for  Income  tax  purposes  with 

other  than  re&ldence  State. 
"See.  324.  Separability  of  provisions."! 

Sec  3.  (a)  Part  HI  of  the  Interstate  Com' 
merce  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 324  aa  section  325  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore  such  section  a  new  section  aa  follows: 

"KXEMPTtOH  or  CIETAXN  COaCPB<BATXOM  OF  DC- 
PLOTEES  FECK  TAXATION  AND  FEOM  EEPOBT- 
tNG  FOB  INCOICX  TAX  PT7BP05E3  FOB  OTHXX 
THAN   STATE  OB  STBDrVISlON   OF  OEStDENCE  OE 

STATE  OB  avBonnaioN  whxxein  mobe  thah 

50  FEB  CENTUM  OF  COMPENSATION  15  EABHED 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  No  part  of  the  compensation 
paid  by  any  water  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  or  by  any  usiter  carrier 


STtrthe  provulon.  of  (i^  part,  to  an  em- 
Dk,vM  m  -ho  perform,  his  regularly  «■ 
fiSS  du  les  as  such  an  employee  on  a  loco- 
m^^^   oTtn^k-bome  vehicle  In  more 

^loSlT  tin  more  than  one  StateJ  In  maln- 

clpauy  im  "'"''      MrasiB    communications 

talnlng   roadwmyB.  «5ii»«..         „-*j-rt.  tmcks  oiwjion  rn-CTeo/ o/ ju*;'*  c7t»^i*^cc  .  <«-«—«', 

and  rtructurM  or  In  operating  moioruviv^  oj  lAoim  on  (he  employmmf  records  0/ «M:h              ,          ,,__,„,   ,„j 

"t  ofrallroad  terminals  in  more  thmc^  ^Jri^nd  the  StJeZ  «M(t*rioti  icherdn      or  class  o    water  carrier  operating  on  inland 

o.i.      .»-M  h,.  .uWecI  other  Han  the  State  ""[T^'*,''  ""*!,,,_  „,  .i,  ,^o~.~nsa-      or  coastal  waters  under  on  exemption  pro- 

^.(i!tn^   as  jhotcn  on  the  employment  rec-  "f™,JJ?"  '^  ""  ""™"  '"  "^          "^    '               his  rsBuiorly  oatiimed  durtes  as  such  on  em- 

^,7/  onj  ruch  corr«r.  and  the  Store  or  '^-            ^  „,  ,;^,  „^p„uanon  pottj  by      plo»ee  on  a  vessel  in  more  thon  one  Stat. 

^MiJu,^wheretn  more  than  JO  ix^rcentum  ^"JJ^  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^  privisioZ      "hoU  be  sublect  to  <he  <«»m«  .or  laws  0/ 

tr  IhTwrnpensotion  poid  by  the  carrier  to  °"»;,^;3,  ^'^  „   %„.  carried 0/  prop-      any  Store  or  .ubd^rtjion  thereo/  o"'*'  <^» 

Sh'm^^iJ  earned.                              ^^  ^  mlbv^w  ^(cte.  to  any  employee  icho      the  State  or  subdioision  thereo/ o/ such  «»- 

-^T^opcrt  o,  the  c<m.pen«.non  p-«  by  ^^'J.^'^Te^rlyossiirte'^  dutt^os  such      ployees  „«den«.  o.  '^^^f^,  ^jf^' 

...  ° 'oilroiSr  express  "^^"^LfL'J^^,  an  impioyee  on  a  motor  vehicle  in  more  than      ment  records  0/  any  s^ch  oamer    and  rh« 

suWect   to  the  P[0''^f^f;;i^{  one  Stare,  shall  be  withheld  for  Income  tax     Slote  or  subdivision  therein  more  thon  50 

"  *"  '  purposes  pursuant  to  the  lawa  of  any  Btate 
or  subdivision  thereot  other  than  the  8tat« 
or  subdivision  urh^rein  more  than  SO  per  een- 


ony 

Zs'^'oan'^^plcvVe  1.1  '^  ^''^ 
his  rJ^ulorly  ossiimed  duties  os  '^I'^J^l 

ployee  on  a  locomotive,  cor.  or  oth^track-  ^ 

Some   cehicle  in  more  lion  one  stoie    c^r  ,^^  „^  the  oompcnsotion  paid  by  the  carrier 

(2)  icho  IJ  enflojed  principally  Cln  morj  tnan  ^^  ^^^  employee  is  earned:  Provided,  liow- 

one  Statel  in  maintolninj  roadways,  signals,  ^^  j.^^,  ,^  ,^j  ^nployee  did  not  earn  more 


per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
carrier  to  such  employee  is  earned. 

"(b)  No  water  carrier  subject  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  part  nor  any  water  carrier  or 
class  of  water  carriers  operating  on  inland 
or  coastal  waters  under  an  exemption  pro- 
_  _  iiided  rherein  shod  file  any  information  rt- 

ino  J^t"^' t^ciu  OTt  of  railroad  terminals  in  "'^  ^i^d'liar^  in'  my  "o^  Itate  or' any  turn  or  other  report  for  income  rax  purposes 
mXrHhrn^ne  srore.  shaU  h«  withheld  for  iX,^Son  thereof  durtn,  the  pr«»dini7  uHrh  respert  ro  the  oompensorion  po  d  to  on» 
mcome  tai  purposes  pursuant  to  the  lawa  of  colendor  yeor,  then  uTithhoIdinfl  sholi  be  employee  uiho  performs  his  regularly  u- 
Sv  state  or  rubmvlslon  thereof  other  than     „ouired  only  for  the  State  or  subdiciiion  or     siiwd  duiiej  as  on  employee  of  such  cfflrler 


per  centum  of  the  compensation  is  polo     ^^  ^^  employment  records  of  any  such  c»r 


bv  tf^  carrier  to  such  employee  earned:  Pro 
Pided  That  if  the  employee  did  not  earn  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  his  compen,'<ation  from 
raid  carrier  in  any  one  State  or  any  rubdi- 
vision  shaU  be  required  only  for  the  State  or 
rubdiviston  of  the  tsuchi  employee's  rwri- 
dcnce.  aa  shown  on  tbe  employment  rec«ds 
of  any  such  carrier  nor  shall  any  such  car- 
rier file  any  information  return  or  other  re- 
port for  Income  tax  purpoaea  with  respect  to 
such  [wages  or  salaryl  compensation  with 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than 
such  State  or  subdlvlilon  of  residence  OTwf 
the  State  or  subdivision  for  which  the  with' 
holding  of  such  tax  has  been  required  ttnder 
this  Act. 

"(eXl)    For  the  purposes  of  rubMcMoru 
(a}<i)    and  {b)(i),  m  empfa)irM  sKaU  b« 


rier.  nor  shall  such  carrier  file  any  Informa- 
tion return  or  other  report  for  Income  tax 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  [wages  or  sal- 
aryl compensation  with  any  Stat*  or  sub- 
dlvlaloQ  thereof  other  than  such  State  or 
subdivision  of  residence,  and  the  State  or 
subdivision  for  which  the  wtthholdinn  of 
such  tax  has  been  required  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  earned  more  than  SO  per  centum  of 
his  compensation  in  any  State  or  subdivision 
in  which  the  mileage  traveled  by  him  in  such 
State  or  tiibdJrtrton  is  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  total  mileage  traveled  by  him 
in  the  calendar  year  while  so  employed. 

"t(b)l  (d)  Tot  tb«  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion tha  term  rstat«'  alio  means  any  poa- 


subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
»ubdH-i«on  of  such  employee's  residence,  as 
shown  on  the  employment  records  of  meh 
carrier,  and  the  State  or  subdivision  in  which 
such  employee  earned  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  paid  him  by 
such  carrier  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
and  (b) ,  an  employee  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
earned  more  than  SO  per  centum  of  his  eom- 
penaation  in  any  State  or  tubdMtfion  <n 
which  the  time  worked  by  him  in  such  State 
or  subdivision  ia  more  than  SO  per  centum  of 
the  total  time  worked  by  Mm  in  the  calendar 
year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  (Aa 
term  'compensation'  shall  mean  all  moneys 
received  /Or   services   rendered   by  an   em- 


ployee, OS  defined  in  subsections  (a)  ond 
^b}  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
shall  include  trapes  and  salary." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  301  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
is  amended  by  atrtktng  out  "Sea.  324.  Sep- 
arability of  provisions."  and  inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof: 

"See.  324.  Sxemption  of  certain  compensa- 
tion of  employees  from  taxa- 
tion  and  from  reporting  for 
f7ioom£  tax  purTWses  for  other 
than  State  or  xubdirision  of 
residence  and  State  or  sub- 
division wherein  more   than 
SO  per  centum  of  compensa- 
tion is  earned. 
"See.  325.  Separability  of  provisions." 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  1111  the  following  new  aectlon: 

"exemption   of   CXBTAIN   [WAGES   AND   SAXsABT] 

compCTwation    of    emit^tees   from    taxa- 
tion   and    FBOM    WTTHHOLDINa    FOB    tNCOMZ 

TAX  ptmposES  [ot]  fob  otheb  than  [besi- 
DBKCE]  State  or  jubdiiKsion   of   residence 
or  state  or  subdlt>ision  ujherein  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  compensation  is  earned 
"Sec.  1112.  (a>    No  part  of  the  [wages  or 
S4aary1  compenaotion  paid  by  any  air  carrier 
to  an  employee  who  performs  his  regularly 
assigned  duties  as  such  an  employee  on  an 
alreraft   In  more   than  one  State,   shall  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax  laws  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or   tubdiin«ion    thereof   of   such    employee's 
residence,  as  shown  on  the  employment  rec- 
ords of  such  oarrier;  and  the  State  or  sub' 
dtviFlon  where  tn  more  than  SO  per  centum 
of  the  compertaation  paid  by  the  carrier  to 
such  employee  ia  earned. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  [wages  or  salaryl  com- 
pensation paid  Of  any  air  carrier  to  an  em- 
ployee who  performs  hia  regularly  assigned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  an  aircraft  in 
more  than  one  State,  shall  be  withheld 
for  income  tax  purposes  pursuant  to  tbe 
lawa  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  wherein 
more  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  carrier  to  such  employee 
is  earned.  Provided,  however,  That  if  the 
employee  did  not  earn  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  hia  compensation  from  said 
carrier  in  any  one  State  or  «ubd<riJlon  there' 
on  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  then 
withholding  shall  be  required  only  for  the 
State  or  subdit>i>ion  of  the  [such]  employee's 
residence,  as  shown  on  the  employment 
records  of  any  such  carrier;  nor  shall  such 
carrier  flle  any  Information  return  or  other 
report  for  Income  tax  purposes  with  respect 
to  such  [wages  of  salary]  compCTwofion  with 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than 
such  State  or  subdlvlBlon  or  residence  and 
the  State  or  tubdioision  for  which  the  with- 
holding of  such  tax  has  been  required  under 
this  Act. 

"{O  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (o) 
and  (b),  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  earned  SO  per  centum  of  his  compen- 
sation in  any  State  or  subdfpixlcm  in  which 
his  scheduled  flight  time  in  such  State  or 
subdivision  is  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
his  total  scheduled  flight  time  in  the  calen- 
dar year  while  so  employed. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  tbe 
term  "State'  also  means  the  District  of 
Columbia,  [and]  any  of  tbe  posaesaions  of 
the  United  States,  [or]  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Blco;  the  term  'compen- 
sation' shall  mean  all  moneys  received  for 
services  rendered  by  an  employee,  as  defined 
tn  subsections  (a)  imd  (b)  aboce  tn  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  shall  include 
leases  and  aalmy." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contalnad  In  tbe  tli«t  section  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1008  which  appears  under 
the    heading    '"nUe    XI — Miscellaneous"    la 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■Sec.  1112.  Exemption  of  certain  [wages 
and  salarj'l  compCTwofion  of  employees  from 
taxation  and  from  withholding  for  tax  pur- 
poses for  other  than  [residence]  State  or 
subdirision  of  residence  and  State  or  aub- 
dtviaion  wherein  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  compensation  is  earned." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance  ia  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  other  circumataneea  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Explanation   of   CoMMirrEE   StrasrnuiE 

Tbe  Committee  substitute  follows  the 
same  general  lines  of  the  original  bill.  S. 
2044  and  Hit  10634,  as  to  substance  and 
approacb  but,  ax  indicated  prevloualy.  un- 
like those  bills,  is  not  confined  to  withhold- 
ing and  reporting  relief  for  employers.  The 
bin  as  reported  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
burdens  on  employees  of  multiple  with- 
holding and  income  taxation  by  tbe  States 
and  sutxll visions.  It  extends  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  original  bill  to  relieve  employees 
of  interstate  transportation  companies  from 
multiple  state  tax  Itabtllty  using  the  same 
type  of  approach  as  that  which  would  have 
been  afforded  to  carriers  by  tbe  original 
legislation 

Under  the  substitute,  aa  under  the  origi- 
nal bill,  the  carrier  is  relieved  of  the  burden 
ot  making  withholding  payments  to  more 
than  one  State  or  subdivision.  However,  un- 
der the  substitute  any  State  in  which  the 
employee  earned  more  than  50  percentum  of 
the  compensation  paid  him  by  bis  Interstate 
carrier  employer  during  the  preceding  year 
is  entitled  to  require  withholding.  If  no 
other  State  is  entitled  to  require  withhold- 
ing the  State  ol  the  employee's  residence  as 
shown  on  the  employer's  records  may  do  so. 
Under  the  substitute,  the  carriers'  interstate 
employees  are  likewise  relieved  from  demand 
on  ills  tax  dollar  by  more  than  two  States  or 
subdivisions,  i.e.  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
residence  and  the  State  or  sutxlivialon 
wherein  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  carrier  income  is  earned. 

The  Committee's  substitute  has  been  care- 
fully drawn  to  Incorporate  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  tbe  Multlstate  Tax  Commission's 
model  bill*  which  recenUy  was  adopted  by 
that  body  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  Multlstate  Tax  Commission  baa  indi- 
cated a  strong  prefer^ice  for  continuing  to 
make  atiempu  to  resolve  the  interstate  in- 
come tax  problem  through  their  members 
without  federal  Intervention  of  any  kind. 
However,  If  there  Is  to  be  federal  legislation 
on  the  subject,  the  Commlsslooa  mdlcated  a 
strong  preference  lor  the  provisions  Incor- 
porated in  the  Committee  substitute.  The 
Committee  feels  that  action  must  be  taken 
on  a  federal  level. 

The  Committee  bill  reserves  to  tbe  Indi- 
vidual States  the  present  pracUoe  of  taxing 
substantial  oompepsatlon  which  Is  earned  by 
a  non-resident.  However,  It  vroxild  limit  that 
practice  In  acoordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Multlstate  Tax  Com  ml  salon  to 
States  wherein  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  non-resident  Interstate  carrier  employ- 
er's oocnpensatlon  Lb  earned. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  entirely  tbe 
problem  of  double  taxaUon  although  it  does 
reduce  the  number  of  States  which  may 
assert  the  right  to  tax  compensation  paid  to 
employers  of  Interstate  carriera  to  two.  Un- 
less the  States  enter  Into  reciprocal  agree- 
meoits  affording  equitable  and  atn^ile  sola- 


'Multlstate  Tax  Oommlsslon  corrsipond- 
ence  is  reprinted  herein  among  Agency  Com- 
ments. 


tlons  to  the  problem  an  undue  hardship  may 
continue  to  be  imposed  upon  tbe  employees 
of  interstate  carriers. 

The  withholding  provlalonE  of  the  Com- 
mittee bin  provide  that  the  employer  may 
be  required  to  withhold  only  by  tbe  State  or 
subdivision  In  which  Its  employee  earns 
moet  of  bis  compensation  with  the  proviso 
that  If  the  employee  (ioes  not  ei^m  more 
than  half  of  his  compensation  in  any  one 
State  or  subdivision,  then  the  employer  may 
be  required  to  withhold  only  by  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  such  employee's  residence. 
In  the  application  of  the  &0  per  centum  test. 
the  Committee  recognlxes  that  certain  prob- 
lems will  confront  employers,  partlctilarly 
wltb  regard  to  either  new  or  transferred 
employees.  The  Committee  la  cognlEant  of 
the  fact  tbat  generally  withholding  will  be 
baaed  upon  stable  work  asaignments  Involv- 
ing employees  who  work  where  they  live  and. 
therefore,  will  t>e  determined  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  employee. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing problem  which  may  confront  carriers  In 
making  determinations  In  those  cases  of 
shifting  and  mobile  work  asalgnmenca  of  In- 
terstate transportation  employees,  the  deter- 
mination imder  this  part  of  the  bill  ahould 
be  based  upon  the  employee's  work  experl- 
enoe  during  the  year  prior  to  the  taxable 
year  ss  shown  on  the  carrier's  employment 
record.  Reliance  upon  payroll  experience  of 
the  previous  tax  year  will  more  than  likely 
reeolve  problems  for  moat  employers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  provides  (tor  the  purposes  of 
withholding)  that  such  experience  shall  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  whether  an 
employee  would  earn  more  than  &0  per  cen- 
tum of  his  compensation  In  any  given  State 
or  subdivision  for  any  partlcufar  taxable 
year.  For  thoae  few  employees,  such  as  new 
or  transferred  employees  whose  work  experi- 
ence Is  not  a  reliable  guide,  obligation  to 
withhold  should  be  based  upon  their  place 
of  residence,  as  shown  on  the  employers 
records,  and  the  bill  so  provides.  The  Com- 
mittee believed  that  carriers  should  have 
these  general  guidelines  to  follow  in  ascer- 
taining the  State  for  which  tbey  wlU  be 
required  to  VL-lthhold  taxes  for  employees 
working  In  more  than  one  State. 

In  deference  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Commission  In  lu  model  t>Ul 
the  substitute  uses  the  word  "compensation" 
rather  than  the  words  "wages  and  salary"  to 
describe  the  taxable  income  to  which  the 
bill  refers.  "Compensation"  is  defined  to  in- 
clude all  monies  received  from  the  carrier 
for  services,  Including  wages  and  salary,  and 
It  Is  to  be  determined  on  sn  annusl  basis. 

Another  ln^>ortant  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  method  provided  for  determining 
tbe  amount  of  compensation  earned  In  any 
State  or  subdivision.  For  railroad  and  motor 
carrier  operators  the  amount  of  compenaatloD 
attributable  to  a  particular  State  or  subdi- 
vision Is  based  upon  mileage  traveled.  For 
railroad  maintenance  or  local  terminal  opera- 
tore,  and  operators  for  air  tran^>ort  and  water 
carriers,  time  is  the  baels  used.  These  for- 
mulas answer  the  need  for  »ome  standard 
method  not  now  available.  The  traditional 
recordkeeping  methods  of  the  carriers  were 
relied  upon  for  the  selection  of  a  time  or 
mileage  fsctor. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  addition 
to  extending  coverage  to  certain  domestic 
water  carriers,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  re- 
ported bill  retains  tbe  Bouse  provision  ex- 
tending coverage  to  certain  railroad  mainte- 
nance and  local  terminal  operating  personneL 
coer 

This  legislation  wiu  not  result  In  aaj  ooat 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  VlrglniA.  Mr.  Pree- 
tdent.  that  oompletes  tbe  caU  of  tbe  un- 
objected to  Items  on  tbe  Legifilative 
Calendar. 
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PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous- consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  there 
wUl  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
the  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

EXCHANGES     OF     MESSAGES     BE- 
TWEEN POPE  PAUL  VI  AND  SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL  U  THANT 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
called  to  my  attention  as  extraordinary 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  Secretary 
General  based  on  the  views  of  the  Holy 
Father  with  respect  to  the  operations 
and  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  in 
its  worfc  with  respect  to  the  second  de- 
velopment decade  and   the  responding 
message  of  the  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  Holy  Father  re- 
peated the  words  he  pronounced  Octo- 
ber 1965.  from  the  Tribune  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Tlila  organlaatlon  represents  the  path  that 
has  to  be  taken  for  modem  civilization  iind 
tot  world  peac«. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  its 
vicissitudes,  and  it  has  had  many,  and 
its  inadequacies,  and  there  are  many.  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  U  still  true  today 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
dismantle  the  United  Nations  purpose- 
fully or  to  threaten  it  by  eroding  such 
capabilities  as  it  has  developed  with  re- 
spect to  peace  and  security  of  all  man- 
kind. 

The  Secretary  General  feels  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expressiona 
of  the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  his  opinion  is  extremely  valuable. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
change of  messages  between  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exchange  or  KlessAiixs  Betwhh  His  Holi- 
Ncss  Pore  PAtn.  VI  un  Stc«crA»  t-Okkctal, 
U  Thant.  on  Occasion  or  TwBNTT-FirrH 

AnNTVXASAST  or  tlNlTKD  NATIONS 

MESSAGE  or  ms  aoLiNEss  pope  PACL  vi 
At  tills  time  when  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization is  cclebrattng  the  twency-Dfth 
anniversary  of  Its  foundation,  we  are  happy 
to  convey  to  It.  through  your  good  offlces,  our 
confident  good  wishes,  and  the  assurance  of 
our  good-wlU  and  our  support  for  Its  world- 
wide mission.  Today  we  wish  once  more  to 
repeat  the  words  which  we  had  the  honour 
to  pronounce  on  4th  October  198S  from  the 
tribune  ol  your  Assembly:  "This  Organiza- 
tion represents  the  path  that  has  to  be  taken 
for  modern  clvlilzatlon  and  for  world  peace." 
Xa  not  an  anniversary  such  as  this  a  propi- 
tious occasion  for  assessing  and  reflecting 
upon  the  results  which  It  has  been  possible 
to  achieve  In  the  eourae  of  this  first  quarter 
or  a  century?  If  It  has  not  been  poaslble  to 
luiflU  the  expectations  and  hopes  which  were 
raised  when  your  inatltutlon  came  Into  being, 
it  must  at  least  b«  recognized  that  Is  within 
the  United  Nations  Organisation  that  the 
desire  of  governments  and  peoples  to  work 
together  eOlcaciously  for  the  establishment  of 
brotherly  unity  Is  most  surely  followed  up. 


Where  else,  moreover,  could  these  govern- 
ments and  peoples  better  find  a  bridge  to  link 
them,  a  table  round  which  they  can  gather, 
and  a  tribunal  where  they  may  plead  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  peace?  Even  if  the 
sources  of  violence  still  smoulder,  flaring  up 
here  and  there  into  fresh  conflagrations,  the 
coniclence  of  humanity  still  makes  Itself 
beard  no  less  clearly  In  this  privileged  forum 
where,  going  beyond  selfish  rivalries,  men 
find  once  more  that  inalienable  part  of  them- 
selves which  unites  them  all — the  human 
element  m  man. 

Is  It  not  so  as  to  assure,  ever  more  firmly, 
respect  for  this  human  element  that  your 
Assembly  has  rightly  taken  pains  to  lay  down, 
in  appropriate  texts,  pacts  or  declarations, 
the  conditions  of  dignity,  of  freedom  nnd  of 
security  which  must  be  guaranteed  "by  all.  In 
all  places  and  for  all"?  At  this  agonizing  hour 
of  their  history,  the  peoples  are  more  vividly 
aware  than  ever  of  the  gap  which  separates 
these  generous  resolutions  from  their  effec- 
tive implemcntauon.  In  the  fncc  of  so  many 
inextricable  situations,  conflicting  Interests. 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  and  the  tragic  series 
of  conflicts,  discouragement  lloe  in  wait  for 
even  the  best,  as  they  witness  the  collapse  of 
the  hope  of  peaceful  coexistence  by  obett- 
nately  hostile  forces.  Let  us  presume  to  say 
this;  there  will  be  no  lasting  peace  imU)  a 
new  spmt  impels  individuals,  social  groups 
and  nations  to  true  reconciliation.  That  is 
why  we  must  strive  untiringly  to  substitute 
relationships  baeed  on  force  with  relation- 
ships of  deep  understanding,  mutual  respect 
and  creative  eoUalxiratlon. 

Proclaimed  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by 
your  Assembly,  the  Charter  of  Human  Rights 
remains  in  our  view  one  of  Its  greatest 
claims  to  fame.  To  ask  that  all,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  age,  sex  or  religion  should 
be  able  Ui  enjoy  human  dignity  and  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  exercise — la  not  this 
to  express  strongly  and  clearly  the  unani- 
mous aspiration  of  men's  hearts  and  the 
universal  wltneas  of  their  consciences?  No 
violation  In  practice  can  stifle  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  InaUenable  right.  But  in  clr- 
cumscancea  of  prolonged  oppression .  who 
will  prevent  those  who  are  humiliated  from 
succumbing  to  the  temptation  of  what  seems 
to  them  to  be  the  !»lutlon  of  despair? 

In  spite  of  inevitable  checks  and  the  many 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  vast 
body  by  Its  very  complexity,  It  must  bs  the 
honoured  task  of  your  Assembly  to  lend  Ita 
voice  to  thoee  who  are  not  able  to  make 
themselves  heard,  to  denounce,  without  care 
fOT  ideologies,  all  oppression,  whatever  Its 
soiu-ce.  and  to  ensure  that  cries  of  distress 
receive  a  hearing.  Just  requests  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  weak  be  protected  against 
the  violence  of  the  strong  and  the  flame  of 
hope  thus  be  kept  burning  in  the  breast  of 
the  most  humiliated  section  of  mankind.  It 
is  to  the  heart  of  each  man — "for  the  real 
danger  comes  from  man" — that  it  Is  neces* 
sary  to  repeat  untiringly:  "what  have  you 
done  to  your  brother?",  that  brother  who.  for 
so  many  believers  throughout  the  world,  is 
marked  with  the  indelible  Imprint  of  the 
living  God,  Father  of  all  men. 

For  nations  Jtist  as  for  men.  to  speak  of 
rlghu  involves  the  spelling  out  of  duties. 
This  is  what  we  said  to  you  here  flve  yeare 
ago :  your  purpose  Is  to  understand  one 
another,  to  go  forward  together,  to  reject 
the  domination  of  some  by  others,  to  ensure 
that  never  again  will  some  flght  against 
others  but  that  aU  work  for  each  other.  This 
Is  a  vast  enterprise,  truly  worthy  of  uniting 
the  good  will  of  all  Into  one  immense  and 
Irresistible  effort  for  that  integral  develop- 
ment of  man  and  that  interdependent  de- 
velopment of  mankind  to  which  we  have 
boldly  Invited  them,  in  the  name  of  a  "full- 
bodied  humanism",  in  our  STncycUcal  ^opu- 
lonim  Proffrasio. 

As  the  Second  Development  Decade  dawns. 
who  better  than  the  tTnlted  Nations  Orga- 


nization and  its  specialized  agencies  will  be 
able  to  take  up  the  challenge  presented  to 
all  mankind?  It  Is  a  question  of  ensuring 
that  the  nations,  while  preservmg  their 
identity  and  original  way  of  life,  shall  agree 
at  least  on  the  means  to  t»e  taken  to  support 
their  common  will  to  live,  and.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  to  a&sure  their  survival. 
Let  us  recogniaa  this  fact :  the  common  good 
of  the  nations,  be  they  large  or  small,  de- 
mands that  states  should  rise  above  their 
merely  nationalistic  interests,  so  that  the 
most  brilliant  schemes  may  not  remain  a 
dead  letter  and  that  well  ordered  dialogue 
Btructurea  may  not  t>e  dislocated  by  plans 
capable  of  putting  all  mankind  in  peril.  Is 
It  not  surrendering  mankind  to  an  uncer- 
tain and  perhaps  catastrophic  future  to  con- 
tinua  to  tluow  away  on  war  budgets  the  most 
astonishing  opportunities  tor  progress  that 
mankind  has  ever  known?  Has  not  the  hour 
struck  for  reason  to  take  stock  of  that  l«m- 
fylng  future  which  so  much  wasted  energy 
risks  preparing  for  the  world?  "They  will 
hammer  their  swords  into  plougtishares. 
their  spears  Into  sickles."  May  your  untiring 
perseverance,  placed  at  the  service  of  all 
plans  for  reciprocal  and  controlled  disarma- 
ment, ensure  in  our  industrial  age  the  real- 
ization of  those  words  of  this  ancient  prophet 
of  the  agricultural  era.  May  It  ensure  that 
the  resources  thus  made  available  are  em- 
ployed for  scientific  progress,  for  the  har- 
nessing of  the  Immense  resources  of  land 
and  sea  and  for  tne  sustenance  of  the  ever 
growing  numbers  of  the  members  of  the 
human  race.  May  the  work  of  the  living 
never  be  used  against  life;  on  the  contrary, 
let  It  be  used  to  feed  that  life  and  to  make 
It  truly  human.  With  Imagination,  courage 
and  perseverance,  you  will  thus  enable  all 
peoples  peacefully  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  concord  of  nations. 

To  move  forward  this  new  dynamism  re- 
quires, it  must  be  said,  a  radical  change  of 
attitude,  in  order  to  acquire  "a  new  way  of 
thinking  about  the  pathways  of  history  and 
the  destinies  of  the  world".  There  is  scarcely 
need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  spiritual 
progress  does  not  stem  from  material  progress 
— to  which  however  It  alone  gives  true  mean- 
ing— as  the  elTect  from  Its  cause.  Tecimical 
achievements,  however  admirable,  do  not  of 
themselves  bring  moral  advance.  When  sci- 
ence advances  from  success  to  success.  Its 
use  places  ever  greater  demands  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  man  who  seu  It  to  work. 
The  modern  world,  troubled  in  its  most  dy- 
namic and  most  youthful  elements  by  the 
gravest  question  that  has  ever  assailed  It.  the 
question  of  Its  survival,  hesitates  tMtween 
fear  and  hope,  and  de^>erately  searches  for  a 
meamng  to  give  Its  arduous  asoenc,  to  make 
It  genuinely  himuui. 

It  Is  thus  of  capital  importance  that  your 
Organization  has  recognized  among  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  human  person 
what  our  venerable  predecessor  John  XXm 
called  man's  right  "of  being  able  to  worship 
Ood  in  accordance  with  the  right  dictates  of 
bis  own  conscience,  and  to  profess  bla  reli- 
gion Imth  in  private  and  In  public":  this  is 
religious  freedom,  the  complete  value  of 
wbich  was  fully  affirmed  by  the  Church  In 
the  Ecumenical  Concil.  But  alas,  ttUs  most 
■acred  of  all  rights  is  for  millions  of  men. 
Innocent  victims  of  intolerant  religious  dis- 
crimination, ridiculed  with  Impunity.  And 
so  we  turn  with  confidence  towards  your 
distinguished  Assembly,  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  be  able  to  promote,  m  a  domain  so 
fundamental  to  the  life  of  man.  an  attitude 
in  conforoUty  with  the  Insuppresslble  voice 
of  conscience,  and  to  ostracize  conduct  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  mankind. 

How  great  Is  the  hope  reposed  In  your 
Organization  that  It  may  aclileve  that  cotn- 
munlty  of  free  men  which  Is  the  ideal  of 
humanity:  how  great  Is  the  vigour  it  must 
show  to  bring  such  a  programme  to  ful- 
filment. But,  aa  a  great  contemporary  think* 


er  has  so  rightly  oliserved,  "The  more  diffi- 
cult this  Immense  task,  the  more  it  must  at- 
tract men.  People  are  not  moved  to  aot  ex- 
cept for  difficult  things". 

There  exists  in  effect  a  common  good  of 
man.  and  It  is  up  to  your  Organization,  be- 
cause of  Its  dedication  to  universality,  which 
1&  Its  reason  for  being,  to  promote  It  untir- 
ingly In  spite  of  permanent  tensions  and 
unceasingly  recurring  oppositions,  the  unity 
of  the  human  family  shows  itself  more  and 
more  in  the  ver>'  rejectio.i  of  Injustice  and 
war  and  in  the  very  hope  of  a  world  of  fra- 
ternity where  people  and  communities  can 
freely  develop  themselves  according  to  their 
material.  Intellectual  and  spiritual  potenti- 
alities In  the  midst  of  the  woret  confronta- 
tions there  appears  ever  more  strongly  the 
aspiration  towards  a  world  where  force — 
especially  that  of  the  strongest — no  longer 
dominates  with  Its  blind  and  selfish  weight. 
but  where  force  is  the  exercise  of  a  larger 
and  higher  responsibility  at  the  .-ieTVlce  of  a 
free  and  healthy  cooperation  among  all  hu- 
man groups,  in  mutual  respect  for  their  own 
proper  values. 

Is  not  the  task  of  the  United  Nations  that 
of  strengthening  states  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  helping  peoples  on  the  road  to- 
wards a  society  where  each  one  may  be  recog- 
nized, respected,  and  supported  In  bis  efforts 
to  achieve  spiritual  growth  towards  a  greater 
command  of  self  in  genuine  freedom?  Yes. 
the  work  of  man  and  the  conquests  of  human 
genius  meet  the  design  of  Ood  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer  provided  that  his  intelligence 
and  his  heart  rise  to  the  level  of  his  science 
and  his  technology  and  are  able  to  eliminate 
the  forces  of  division,  that  Is  of  dissolution, 
which  are  always  at  work  In  the  human  race. 

So  we  renew  our  confidence  that  your  Or- 
ganization will  be  able  to  meet  the  im- 
mense hope  of  a  world  fraternal  community 
tn  wbich  each  one  can  live  a  really  human 
life  As  disciples  of  htm  who  gave  his  life  to 
reunite  the  scattered  children  of  Ood.  Chris- 
tians for  their  part,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
which  is  drawn  from  the  message  of  Christ, 
intend  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  this  great 
work  In  collatwratlon  with  all  men  of  good 
will. 

May  the  United  Nations,  tn  the  \mtque 
position  It  occupies,  apply  Itself  rescliuely 
to  this  task  and  go  forward  with  confidence 
and  courage.  Upon  this  generous  future  in 
the  service  of  all  men  and  of  oil  peoples,  we 
invoke  from  our  heart  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty. 

MESSAGE  or  SSCBITTAaY-OENEaAi:,.  V  THAKT 

Allow  me.  first  of  all.  t-o  express  to  you 
my  deep  gratitude  for  the  message  which 
You  kindly  addressed  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-flf  th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  message  Joins  the  moving 
statement  which  You  delivered  on  4  Octot>er 
1966  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization and.  lo  giving  voice  to  Your  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  United  Nations,  t>otb 
messages  constitute  a  source  of  strength 
for  all  of  us. 

During  this  silver  Jubilee  session,  from 
14  to  24  October,  special  commemorative 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  will  take 
place  with  the  participation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Heads  of  State  and  Reads  of  Govern- 
ment. We  expect  this  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  nations  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  one  which  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  for  exchanges  of  views 
at  the  highest  level.  It  should  also  he  an 
occasion  for  the  Member  States  to  reaffirm 
their  support  of  the  Organization  and  to 
renew  their  dedication  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  is  based. 

In  reaching  Its  first  quarter  century  of 
growth,  the  United  Nations  must  look 
squarely  at  the  problems  confronting  hu- 
manity and  set  Itself  on  a  course  which 
draws  on   the  experience  of   the   past  and 
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derives  impetus  from  the  objectives  It  has 
set  It&elf  for  the  future. 

While  we  can  derive  some  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  a  third  world  war  has  been 
averted  up  to  now,  our  anxiety  Is  great  when 
we  still  see  so  many  Instances  of  war  and 
violence  in  the  world,  each  of  which  not 
only  causes  cruel  destruction  of  human  lives 
but  also  can  potentially  develop  into  wider 
conflicts  which  may  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  globe.  Our  anxiety  is  also  great  when 
we  observe  the  staggering  sums  which  are 
devoted  to  armaments  so  powerful  and  de- 
strucuve  that  they  Imperil  the  very  exlatcnce 
of  man  on  earth. 

Is  It  not  incomprehensible  that  now,  when 
man  has  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
means  of  conducting  a  large-scale  attack 
against  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance,  most 
of  his  resources  and  attention  should  be 
devoted  t'O  the  development  and  production 
of  armaments  of  mass  destruction  while  the 
assets  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  humanity 
either  remain  stagnant  or  even  suffer  a 
decline? 

In  Your  message.  You  give  Your  support 
to  the  universal  vocation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  delighted  that  You  should  have 
mentioned  this  most  important  objective  of 
the  Organization.  On  a  recent  occasion,  f 
placed  the  necessity  of  making  the  United 
Nations  universal  aa  quickly  aa  possible,  as 
the  first  of  the  main  problems  to  which  we 
ought  to  direct  our  attention  during  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  regard  this  goal  as  one  of  our  most 
important  and  urgent  objectives.  The  dia- 
logue bet  ween  al  1  nations  and  states  of 
the  world  should  be  pursued  with  renewed 
vigour,  for  all  countries  should  have  their 
share  of  responsibility  in  world  affairs. 

As  You  have  rightly  said,  peace  will  be 
ephemeral  so  long  as  a  new  spirit  does  not 
push  towards  a  truthful  recondllatlon 
among  men.  social  groups  and  peoples.  The 
growth  and  enhancement  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  requires  tiasic  changes  in 
governmental  attitudes  toward  problems 
which  concern  the  planet  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
all  too  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
move  ahead  with  the  speed  which  the  cir- 
cumstances urgently  require  unless  we  ap- 
proach our  problems  of  managing  our  small 
planet  from  a  global  point  of  view  and  unle-'is 
the  nations  of  the  world  Increase  their  deter- 
mination to  abide,  really  and  effectively,  by 
the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  instrumouts 
such  as  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Declaration  against  All  Forms  of  Discrimina- 
tion now  requires  that  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  the  means  for  implementing 
their  provisions.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  the 
problems  of  mankind  are  problems  of  ensur- 
ing the  enjoyment  by  every  human  being  of 
his  fundamental  rights,  whether  at  the  na- 
tional or  International  level. 

The  struggle  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poorer  nations  must  tM 
Intensified  If  we  wish  to  see  the  present 
unsatisfactory  trends  arrested  and  turned 
Into  a  real  effort  at  co-operetlon  to  enhance 
not  only  the  material  but  also  the  spiritual 
quality  of  life.  As  Your  Holiness  has  so 
wisely  said  In  the  past,  peace  Is  development. 
We  would  tie  courting  dlsast-er  If  we  did  not 
help  in  accelerating  the  pace  of  development 
of  the  large  majority  of  nations  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  Ills  of  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
disease. 

Not  even  in  the  field  of  decolonization, 
where  so  much  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  last  two  and  a  half  decades,  can  we  af- 
ford to  relax  our  efforts  for  there  are  still 
stubborn  examples  of  colonialism  which  show 
no  signs  of  solution,  notwithstanding  the 
clear  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  Its  subsidiary  organs. 

The  milestone  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary is  not  only  an  occasion  for  stook- 


taklng  but  also  one  lo  examine  all  that  still 
has  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
und  stable  world  order.  Perhaps  it  is  also  a 
time  to  make  a  freeh  start  and  to  urge  Gov- 
ernments to  lift  themselves  once  agam  to  the 
same  high  level  of  determination  and  vision 
aa  that  of  the  authors  of  the  Charter.  On 
26  June  1070  in  San  Francisco,  the  birth- 
place of  the  United  Nations.  I  pleaded  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  especuilly  the  pow- 
erful ones,  to  give  the  Chaner  at  least  a  real 
chance.  This.  I  believe,  constitutes  a  fitting 
objective  for  the  next  quarter  century.  Hu- 
manity deserves  no  less  than  that. 

Accept.  Your  Holiness,  the  reiteration  of 
my  warmest  respect  and  highest  consldere- 
tlon. 


THE  TRADE  BILL  OF  1970 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  Ambassador  Carl  Gilbert,  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  made  a  major  trade 
speech  in  Raleigh.  N.C..  entitled  "VS. 
Foreign  Trade  Policy  for  the  1970's."  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  points  made  by 
Ambassador  Gilbert. 

For  example,  the  administration  ap- 
parently has  yielded  to  support  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  unreasonable  protec- 
tionist position  for  comprehensive  teictile 
quotas:  without  regard  to  internation- 
ally accepted  injury  criterion  with  the 
result  that  our  exporters  will  face  retali- 
ation in  foreign  markets:  but  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  position,  or  its  general  posi- 
tion is,  in  my  judgment,  critically  im- 
portant and  entirely  correct,  aside  from 
the  point  which  I  have  ju£t  made. 

Ambassador  Gilbert's  speech  is  a  bal- 
anced analysis  of  the  trade  sittiation  and 
ol  the  trade  legislation  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Ambassador  Gilberts  speech 
also  brings  to  public  scrutiny  some  badly 
needed  statistical  analysis. 
Ambassador  Gilbert  states: 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
no  modest  bill.  Should  It  prove  impossible 
to  obtain  voluntary  restraints  or  waivers  of 
quotas  on  the  H-fi  billion  of  imports  speci- 
fied In  the  bill,  for  example,  oxir  Imports 
would  be  cut  back  by  law  by  about  8500 
million.  iTndcr  the  limited  authority  to  pay 
compensation  provided  In  the  bill,  this 
could  require  us  to  reduce  American  tariffs 
on  as  much  as  »2.5  billion  of  other  Imports, 
or  to  accept  comparable  retallatloa  against 
our  vulnerable  exporters. 

Ambassador  Gilbert  conttoues: 
Parenthetically,  it  shotild  l>e  apparent  to 
you  that  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  today 
would  minimize  the  posslbUlty  of  retaliation, 
should  we  not  choose  to  pay  compensation, 
on  the  grounds  that  other  countries  need 
our  exports.  Should  we  upset  the  lialance  and 
cbooee  not  to  right  it.  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  trade  statistics  will  clearly  demon- 
strate that  in  today's  world  there  are  few 
products  others  Import  from  us  for  which 
they  could  not  find  other  sources. 

These  paragraphs  clearly  pinpoint  why 
a  group  of  Senators  of  whom  I  am  one. 
have  urged  that  the  trade  bill  be  given 
considered  scrutiny  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  also  explains  why  we  favor  a 
responsible  legislative  process  and  believe 
that  special  Interest  legislation  such  as 
the  trade  bill  should  not  be  attached  to 
social  security  legislation  of  overriding 
concern  to  millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, many  of  whom,  such  as  the  elderly. 
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are  those  who  have  been  moat  hurt  by 
the  ruinous  Inflation  of  the  past  years. 

These  figures  indicate  further  that 
talk  ot  a  trade  war"  clearly  is  not  ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  the 
text  of  Amba^ador  Gilbert  s  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  FoaacN  ThXDz  PoLictES  for  the  ISTO's 

The  subject  you  b»ve  aBsigned  me  this 
morning— US,  Foreign  Trade  Policy  for  the 
708~ts  Irfcnkly  ■  UtUa  bro«ler  than  1  c»n 
hAiidle  n  I  were  to  preieod  I  could  foreftee 
aU  of  the  chaUeng^  and  aU  of  the  problems 
Ahead  of  ua  during  the  coming  decade,  I 
»-ouM  be  deceiving  you.  If  I  were  further  to 


Special  Representative  lor  Trade  NegoUa- 
tiou5.  a  newspaperman  s»td  to  him.  It  Is 
ftlmoat  as  dreary  to  read  about  tarifla  as  It  is 
to  write  about  them."  Yet.  the  correspond- 
ent went  on  to  say.  "tArUTs  may  well  be  the 
mo6t  vital  diplomauc  subject  now  facing  the 
western  world. '  As  an  aside,  today  he  might 
h*ve  added  "domestic  subject"  as  well. 

Showing  his  colors  as  a  negotiator,  Chris 
was  quick  to  ftgure  out  that  the  writer  could 
not  be  correct  on  both  counts.  So.  In  reply, 
he  pointed  out  that  a  subject  that  becomes 
vital  quickly  tends  to  shake  off  lU  dreariness 
for.  as  Samuel  Johnson  noted.  -'Us  won- 
derous  how  the  sight  ot  the  gaUows  concen- 
trates the  mind." 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  reading  more, 
probably  much  more  about  tariffs  and  trade 
in  yo\ir  Itcal  press  In  recent  months  than 
in  many  years.  Many  of  you  may  have  also 
observed  that  "the  gallows  '  means  different 
A  week  ago  you 


pretend  that  I  knew  all  of  the  answers  to  things  to  different  people.  A  week  ^f^J^^ 
S«t  the  challenges  and  xo  solve  the  peob-  may  have  noted,  for  *«amp»e.  that  71  *con- 
lems.  then  you  would  have  every  reason  to 


run  me  out  of  town. 

To  make  the  next  half  hour  somewhat 
more  meaningful  for  you.  and  certainly  more 
honest  for  me,  1  would  like  to  steer  a  some- 
what more  modest  course.  I  want  primarily 
to  talk  of  some  immediate  issues  In  otir 
trade  poUcy.  laaues  which  ww  must  soon  face 
and  on  which  much  of  what  wtU  ensue  In 
the  coming  decade  may  well  depend.  In  the 
immediate  weeks  ahead  we  face  choices  of 
major  conae<iuence.  choices  which  In  them- 
selves will  go  far  toward  ahapUig  and  de- 
termining both  the  longer-run  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade 
and  our  options  for  meeting  those  problems 
They  wtU  be  choices,  moreover,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  manage  to  affect  the  lives 
and  Uvellhood  of  the  vast  bulk  of  our  dtl- 
aens.  many  if  not  all  of  our  major  Industries, 
most  of  our  Nations  farm  eooaomy,  and 
certainly  oU  American  consximer*.  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  reailze  by  now  that  I  refer  to 
the  decisions  looming  ahead  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  a  bill  recently 
emerged  frc«n  prolonged  hearings  and  debate 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Ocxnmlttee  and  now 
ready  for  oonsldaratlon  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  complex  legislation  with  you — it  would 
consume  most  of  your  time  today  to  cover 
them  all.  Nor  would  It  be  at  all  profitable  to 
attempt  to  predict  at  this  point  the  eventual 
nature  and  form  of  the  final  W.11  which  may 
emerge  from  the  Congress  and  be  placed 
before  the  president  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval. It  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  and 
your  crystal  ball  Is  probably  as  good  as  mine. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  Is  spend  a  few 
minutes  reviewing  the  path  that  has  brought 
us  to  this  crucial  point  in  the  Pall  of  IQ'TO. 
some  of  the  precepts  we  have  followed  thus 
far  and  what  they  have  brought  to  both 
Americans  and  other  citizens  erf  the  world, 
what  our  stakes  are  In  world  trade,  and  what 
our  stakes  are  in  the  new  trade  legislation. 
In  developing  this  latter  point.  1  want  to 
focus  primarily  upon  the  stakes  you  as  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  have  In  it  and  on  the 
manv  often  diverse  interests  you  have  in 
the  future  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  Ptor,  In  the 
moat  literal  sense.  It  is  you  who  will  be 
making  this  decision,  through  your  elected 
representatives  in  Washington.  The  thought 
and  the  methods  by  which  you  determine 
what  Is  In  your  interest  in  the  decade  ahead 
are  no  different  than — and.  Indeed,  are  an 
integral  part  of — an  Identical  process  which 
must  soon  come  to  a  head  on  a  nationwide 
scale  tn  Washington  determining  the  interest 
of  all  300  million  of  us  in  foreign  trade. 

Looking  back  over  the  path  we  have  fol- 
lowed to  reach  this  point  In  the  Pall  of  1B70, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  of  my  close 
fnend.  ChrtstUn  A.  Herter.  In  19«3,  Just 
afur  be  had  been  named  the  President's  first 


omlsts  in  your  State  saw  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows  In  the  probable  effects  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  Committees  trade  Bill. 
They  joined  in  a  declaration  with  over  4.000 
other  economists  across  the  country  in  urg- 
ing the  enactment.  Instead,  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  trade  Bill  "as  the  barest  mini- 
mum to  continue  the  naUon's  avowed  freer 
trade  policy  in  meaningful  form."  Among 
the  North  Carolina  signatories  were  10  econ- 
omists from  the  private  sector,  plus  signers 
from  11  of  your  distinguished  colleges  and 
universities. 

As  a  uwyer -businessman  now  turned  bu- 
reaucrat. I  don't  mean  to  imply  to  you  that 
the  economlsu  among  us  have  any  mon*^>oly 
on  either  common  sense  or  sound  judgment. 
But  In  this  case,  there  Is  a  haunting  note 


In  our  own  country  during  the  last  35 
years  the  broad  upsweep  of  our  own  economy 
has  been  characterized  by  increased  employ- 
ment, Increased  production  and  increased 
levels  of  personal  consumption  and  well- 
being.  During  the  last  two  decades,  during 
which  our  GNP  more  than  doubled,  our  for- 
eign trade  has  more  t^an  tripled.  These  years 
m  which  our  foreign  trade— Imports  as  well 
as  exports— flourished,  were  also  years  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  for  the  American 
people. 

In  1970  our  exports  are  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  M3  billion,  a  healthy  15  per- 
cent increase  over  the  performance  of  a  year 
ago.  and  continuing  the  steady  rate  of  growth 
characterlsUc  of  recent  years.  While  a  pre- 
cise uanslatlon  is  difficult  to  make.  lB«8's 
lower  export  volume  probably  translated  Into 
the  Jobs,  often  Jobs  in  our  better  paying  In- 
dustries,   of   some    2.7    million    persons. 

I  did  not  come  here,  however,  to  act  the 
role  of  a  Pollyanna.  There  are  at  least  two 
significant  disclaimers  which  must  be  kept 
In  mind.  The  growth  of  world  trade  and  the 
economic  development  It  has  encouraged 
virtually  everywhere  have  also  brought  in- 
creased competitive  conditions  and  capabil- 
ities, often  In  industries  and  products  where, 
especially  In  the  Immediate  postwar  years,  we 
formerly  felt  little  or  no  compeUtlve  pres- 
sures tram  abroad. 

These  increasing  pressures  were  seriously 
magnified  and  exacerbated  in  recent  years  by 
the  strong  inflationary  winds  which  swept 
our  economy.  Domestic  business  was  good, 
often  too  good,  so  that  with  prices  rUlng 
domestic  markets  were  satisfied  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  costs  also  rising  both  our 
price  competitiveness  in  export  markets  suf- 
fered  and    new    Incentives   and    advantages 


about  this  appeal  not  handily  passed  by.  I      were  created  for  imporU  Into  our  domestic 
am   sure   that   what   worried   some   of   the     market. 


economists  is  the  possibility  that  this  cur^ 
rent  trade  bill  could  emerge  from  the  legls- 
laUTe  process  with  an  effect  similar  to  that 
of  the  Smoot-Hswley  tariff  bill  which  over 
l.OOO  economists  40  years  ago  petitioned 
President  Hoover  to  veto.  Such  a  feeling  o* 
concern  in  the  professional  economic  com- 
munity leads  one  to  take  a  look  back  In  the 
record  of  what  followed  Smoot-Hawley,  being 
mindful  of  the  dictum  of  the  phllc«opher, 
George  Santayana.  that  "those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It." 

I  think  moat  studenu  of  history  today 
would  agree  that  the  eoonomists  of  1930  had 
something  when  they  warned  that  the  bill. 
If  enacted,  "would  inevitably  provoke  other 
countries  to  pay  us  back  in  kind."  Once  the 
United  States  enscted  It  into  law.  you  may 
recall  that  It  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  reac- 
tions by  countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  passed  the 
Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1031.  later,  the  Im- 
port Duties  Act  off  1933,  and  then  went  on  to 
conclude  discriminatory  and  preferential 
trade  arrangements  with  the  Commonwealth 
countries. 

Those  of  us  who  are  getting  white  on  top 
also  remember  that  before  the  Groat  Depres- 
sion finally  receded.  Europe  was.  so  to  speak, 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  collapsed  eco- 
nomic conferences.  We  further  recall  that 
by  1932,  U.S.  exports  to  Great  Britain  had 
fallen  two-thirds  In  three  years,  those  to 
Canada  by  three-fourths.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  value  of  our  wheat  exports  fell  B3 
percent  and  automobile  exports  90  percent. 
Obviously  not  all  of  these  dlrs  results  can 
be  traced  to  Smoot-Hawley. 

Since  Worid  War  n.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  steadily  moved  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Largely  under  American  leadership, 
barriers  to  world  trade  have  substantially 
been  reduced.  Total  world  exports  now  stand 
at  about  13  times  the  level  of  the  immediate 
prewar  years  of  1937-38.  last  year  alone,  they 
increased  14  percent  from  1340  bttllon  to 
»370  btUlon. 


The  resuiu.  as  I  am  sure  everyone  In  this 
room  well  knows,  have  been  a  rapid  Increase 
In  imports,  often  sharp  penetration  of  our 
market,  unUl  the  last  year  or  so  a  decline 
m  our  traditional  trade  surplus,  and  overall, 
rising  clamor  for  greater  protection  by  a 
wide  range  of  American  industry  from  for- 
eign competition.  Our  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington and,  I  can  say  this  from  intense 
persoEuU  experience,  your  national  Adminis- 
tration have  both  been  under  great  presaure 
to  stem  the  flow  of  foreign  goods,  and  to 
drasUcally  modify  the  policies  we  have  long 
followed  on  a  bipartisan  basis  through  suc- 
cessive Administrations  of  both  Parties. 

This  movement  for  a  "new"  trade  policy 
now  finds  lu  expression  in  the  trade  Bill 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe 
last  month,  a  bill  providing  sUtutory  au- 
thority for  a  variety  of  quotas — the  form  of 
protection  away  from  which  the  world  has 
been  steadily  moving  alnce  the  dark  days 
of  the  1930s — and  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
escape-clause  hatch  for  relief  from  import 
pressures.  Under  some  circumstances,  more- 
over. It  provides  recourse  to  virtually  arith- 
metic determinallona  of  the  condition  of 
Import  injury. 

My  second  disclaimer  must  be  that  in  no 
sense  do  I  want  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression either  that  the  past  is  prologue  to 
the  futUT*  In  trade  any  more  than  It  Is  in  the 
other  affairs  of  man.  or  that  the  future  will 
be  always  under  firm  control — disclaimers 
which  seem  to  become  more  frequently 
necessary  as  the  years  go  by  and  as  the 
pace  and  complexity  of  world  affairs  never 
ceases  to  increase.  Some  of  the  problems 
ahead  of  \is.  many  with  a  crying  need  for 
solution,  are  Inherited  from  the  past,  but 
greatly  complicated  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Others  undoubtedly  can  now  be  made 
dimly  foreseen-  Let  me  merely  tick  some  of 
them  off  briefly  for  you  only  to  suggest  the 
awesome  complex  ahead. 

Before  this  or  most  any  other  audience  I 
would  be  compelled  to  put  near  the  top  of 


any  such  list  the  problem  ot  world  agri- 
culture, long  the  neglected  child  In  our 
progress  toward  esubllshlng  freely  flowing 
trade  on  an  open  and  competitive  basts. 
Vlntially  everywhere  in  the  world  today 
domestic  policies  still  intervene  .In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  farm  products 
and,  by  the  same  token  In  varying  degrees 
and  with  varying  devices,  domestic  consid- 
erations Intervene  In  the  trade  Ixtween 
nations  in  these  producu 

As  one  of  the  world's  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers, the  United  States  has  a  great  stake 
In  finding  new  solutions  to  opening  up  world 
markets  and  to  bringing  the  benefits  of 
efficient  operations  to  consumers  every- 
where. But,  with  my  good  friend  Clarence 
Pnlmby  coming  down  tomorrow  to  meet  with 
you.  I  will  not  further  Impinge  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  in  which  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  epesk  to  you.  When  he  finishes,  I  am  sure. 
If  you  dont  know  now.  you  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  Initials.  CAP. 

Por  the  industrialists  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  add  to  any  list  of  future  problems 
several  which  they  also  share  with  your 
farmers.  The  steady  proliferation  of  prefer- 
ential trading  groups.  group«  of  countries 
which  give  favored  access  In  their  markets 
to  the  products  of  other  group  members.  Is 
clearly  a  matter  of  rtalng  concern-  Some  of 
them,  particularly  those  underway  or  loom- 
ing in  the  not-too  distant  future  involving 
the  European  Community  and  a  far-flung 
band  of  Its  trading  partners,  point  toward 
the  creation  of  enormous,  preferential  trad- 
ing Uocs  in  which  nonmembers  could  com- 
pete only  on  Inferior  terms. 

Another  major  concern  continuing  from 
the  post  is  the  tortoLse-llke  fiace  of  Japan's 
progreea  toward  liberalization  of  the  network 
of  trade  barriers  it  found  necessary  during 
Its  period  of  reconstruction.  That  country,  of 
course,  Is  our  best  customer  for  agricultural 
products,  as  well  as  a  very  good  customer  for 
Industrial  products,  and  good  business  htttaa 
would  suggest  we  treat  It  accordingly.  But 
Japan  has  long  since  achieved  a  competlt4ve 
status  in  the  world  market,  certainly  In  our 
own.  It  could,  without  apparent  reftl  lose,  re- 
spond to  the  repeated  demands  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  eliminate  all 
of  its  remaining  restrictions  on  our  and  other 
nations'  trade,  as  well  as  the  needless  hin- 
drances and  controls  it  still  imposes  on  for- 
eign investment. 

Another  area,  somewhat  greater  In  its  fu- 
ture significance  for  industry  than  for  agri- 
culture, which  gives  every  promise  of  slso 
forcing  us  to  take  action  Is  the  trend  to- 
ward harmonizing  of  teciinlcal  standards  for 
prT>duota  moving  txtween  countries.  Hils 
movement  la  well  along  in  electronic  com- 
ponents, an  export  category  of  no  small  in- 
terest to  North  Carolina,  and  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  soon  expand  to  encompass 
other  product  groups.  For  a  country  which 
heu  long  pursued  s  course  of  minimal  Gov- 
ernment Intervention,  except  where  public 
health  or  safety  is  Involved  and  the  Congress 
has  determined  there  was  no  acceptable  al- 
ternative, the  standards  systems  being  de- 
veloped abroad  today  will,  U  we  desire  to 
participate  and  to  insure  that  our  own  prod- 
ucts are  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  re- 
quire in  all  likelihood  new  forms  of  govem- 
ment-lndustry  cooperation  and  nair  institu- 
tions to  act  on  an  international  basis. 

While  I  could  continue  this  enumeration 
for  the  remainder  of  my  allotted  time.  I 
would  rather  turn  now  to  reviewing  the 
more  qieclflc  Interest  of  North  Carolinians 
in  the  trade  issue.  I  should  i^ve  noted  ear- 
lier my  great  pleasure  and  appreciation  for 
being  permitted  to  participate  in  a  trade 
conference  in  a  State  so  Intensely  involved 
In  expanding  foreign  trade  as  la  yours.  The 
pioneer  efforts  of  Governor  Hodges  have.  In- 
deed, borne  great  fruit.  Tour  many  overseas 
trade  missions  and  your  participations  in 
exhibitions  and  trade  fairs  have  also  borne 


fruit  tn  the  way  ol  jobs  and  incomes  and 
other  benefiu  for  your  cltLsens.  So  have  your 
Industrial  Development  Missions  contributed 
crucially  to  attracting  the  many  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries you  now  have  within  your  borders 
which  provide  still  additional  jobs.  Por  one 
whose  current  Job  description  appears  to  in- 
volve the  mandate  to  listen  attentively  and 
regularly  to  the  charge  that  America  can  no 
longer  compete  in  the  world  of  commerce.  It 
is  also  a  pileasure  to  visit  a  State  which  ranks 
10th  m  exporting.  Or  one  which  can  boast  of 
supporting  a  State  Agency  which  has  won, 
not  one,  but  two  "E"  awards  for  lU  success 
in  promoting  exporu. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  this  interest  and 
this  success  Is  not  exactly  a  new  phenome- 
non around  these  parts.  International  trade 
has  always  been  import&nt  to  American  agri- 
culture and  few  know  that  twtter  than  the 
North  Carolina  farmer  and  his  ancestors. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  produced  here  were  be- 
ing exported  from  the  eartiest  Colonial 
times.  The  record  built  up  since  then  has 
meant  much  both  to  the  strength  snd  prog- 
ress ot  agriculture  in  your  State  and  to  your 
general  prosperity  and  growth.  But,  again. 
with  John  Palmer  coming  to  this  platform 
later  this  week,  there  Is  little  need  for  me 
to  elaborate,  certainly  not  about  your  stake 
in  expanding  your  trade  in  tobacco. 

Speaking  about  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  our  agricultural  trade  experienced 
two  years  of  decline — In  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  But  I  am  pleased,  and  1  know  you 
are,  at  the  revival  that  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  year. 

In  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30.  our 
total  U.S.  farm  exports  rose  16  percent — 
reaching  more  than  (66  billion,  the  third 
highest  on  record.  Even  more  important  is 
the  fact  chat  commercial  exports  for  dollars 
totaled  $5.7  billion— and  that  was  an  all- 
time  record. 

Exp3rts  of  almost  all  major  US.  farm 
products  were  up.  and  to  me  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  increase  came 
in  soybeans  and  their  products  and  In  feed- 
grains.  These  are  bulk  commodities  that 
move,  for  the  most  part.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
liberal  trade. 

U.S.  soybeans  more  freely  into  tiie  Euro- 
pean Community,  since  they  are  iMund  duty- 
free under  OATT.  We  also  have  good  soy- 
bean access  to  several  other  important  mar- 
kets— Including  the  United  Kingdom  and 
3Kp^n.  Because  of  these  facts.  UjS.  soybean 
farmers  aere  benefited  by  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  tn  foreign  sales  In  fiscal  1970. 

U.S.  feedgraln  exports  to  the  European 
Community  were  down  in  the  past  year — 
because  they  are  affected  by  the  EC's  vari- 
able levy  system.  But  this  decline  was  more 
than  offset  by  shipments  to  other  coun- 
tries— particularly  Japan,  where  com  and 
grain  sorghum  have  unrestricted,  duty-free 
access  as  animal  feeds.  Por  the  year,  UJS. 
feedgraln  exports  were  at  a  level  of  «99S 
million — compared  with  1775  million  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  livestock  and 
products,  and  frtilts,  nuts  and  vegetables 
also  showed  increases.  Exports  of  UjS.  tobacco 
Increased  to  $540  million  In  fiscal  1970. 

It  IG  an  understatement  to  t^l  you  that 
American  farmers  have  a  large  stake  in  for- 
eign markets.  No  less  than  one-fifth  of  all 
the  crop  land  harvested  in  the  United  States 
produces  for  export.  Hist  includes  about  half 
our  production  of  wheat  and  rice;  around 
two-fifths  of  the  soybeans;  cattle  hides,  bops, 
tallow,  tobacoo,  and  flaxseed:  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  ootton.  and  one-sixth  of  the 
farm  sales  of  com. 

Last  year  North  Carolina's  nearly  300,000 
farmers  bad  a  ma>or  part  in  the  Nation's 
export  performance — scoring  fifth  among  all 
States  m  total  exports.  The  leading  farm 
export  states  were  Illinois.  California,  Iowa. 
and  Texas,  In  that  order.  Only  North  Carolina 


among  the  Eastern  States  ranked  amoug  the 
top  five. 

I  wish  I  could  as  easily  summarize  the  rec- 
ord on  the  industrml  side^ — lor  It  is  no  less 
Impressive  nor  any  less  pervasive.  But.  un- 
fortunately, as  you  probably  know,  the  prod- 
uct diversity  and  our  methods  of  collecting 
data  on  mdustrlal  activity  do  not  permit  as 
much  precision  as  In  agriculture.  Wc  do  know 
that  as  far  bock  as  1966  you  were  13th  m  the 
Nation  m  value  ol  your  manufactured  ex- 
ports. It  Is  a  good  guess  that  your  rapid 
growth  and  exceptional  promotional  efforts 
since  then  have  moved  you  even  further  up 
the  ladder.  Tou  then  also  ranked  first  among 
all  states  In  overseas  sales  of  textlle-miU 
prcducu  and  of  furniture  and  fixtures.  Non- 
electrical maciilnery.  electrical  machinery, 
and  paper  and  paper  products  were  also  major 
export  busmesa  for  you — and.  in  turn,  im- 
portant sources  of  Jobs,  incomes,  and  profits. 
With  the  growth  of  the  chemical  industry 
since  then.  I  am  sure  you  have  turned  in  a 
good  reccrd  in  this,  one  of  our  t>est  com- 
petitor industries  in  world  markeu. 

But.  like  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  you  also 
have  encountered  some  real  problems  in 
trade.  I  am  sure  everyone  In  this  room  Is 
aware  of  the  special  and  persistent  problems, 
for  example,  that  the  textile  and  related 
apparel  industries  have  had  with  foreign 
competition  In  recent  years.  I  would  hope, 
too.  ttiat  no  one  here  is  unaware  of  the 
special  and  all-out  efforts  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  making  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  these  Industries.  For  a  year  and  s  half 
now  It  has  sought  to  reach  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  some  of  the  principal  foreign 
sources  of  prer^ures  on  our  textUe-apparel 
industries  and  to  restrain  the  rising  volume 
or  imports,  it  went  all  the  way  to  seek  An 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problems  of  these 
major  industries  and  their  many  employees. 
350.000  of  whom  reside  In  North  Carolina. 

Thus  far.  this  effort  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful and  the  Administration  reluctantly  but 
unreservedlv  supported  the  alternative  solu- 
tion of  legislation  authorizing  mandatory 
quotas  on  textiles  and  apparel  shotild  further 
efforts  at  voluntary  solutions  still  prove  elu- 
sive and  where  Imports  are  disrupting  our 
domestic  market.  Such  legiJilatlon  was  In- 
ccttporated  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, along  with  other  new  provisions  beyond 
those  supported  by  the  President,  in  the  Bill 
it  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  can  assure  you  thst  the  decision  to  go 
for  legislated  quotas  on  textiles  was  not  an 
easy  decision  to  make.  Let  me  expand  this 
point,  first  in  terms  of  the  international 
aspects  and  then  In  terms  of  some  possible 
domestic  consequences,  including  conse- 
quences for  North  Carolina  where,  I  suggest, 
your  far-flung,  diverse  interests  and  stakes 
in  foreign  trade  today  are  a  mirror  Image 
of  those  which  also  exist  at  the  national 
level. 

World  trade  today  is  conducted  under  a  set 
of  rules  of  behavior  consisting  essentially  of 
the  rights  we  have  obtained  from  past  trade 
agreements  to  access  to  the  markets  of  others, 
the  obligations  we  have  incurred  in  ex- 
change to  permit  entry  Into  our  own  market, 
and  the  principles  we  and  our  trading  part- 
ners abroad  have  agreed  to  follow.  Since  we 
have  long  bargained  on  the  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity, these  rights  and  obligations  todsy  are 
approximately  in  balance.  Any  abrogation  or 
suspension  of  those  obligations  by  any  na-» 
tlon  necessarily  upsets  this  balance  unless 
the  other  parties  choose  to  waive  their  rights. 

When  any  party  ooncludes  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  Ita  past  oomnUt- 
mentB  can  no  longer  be  honored  on.  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  line  of  products  because 
of  current  adverse  Impact  from  imports,  the 
balance  is  altered  and  the  country  thereby 
Incurs  a  further  obligation  to  restore  the 
balance.  This  can  be  done  either  by  i>rovld- 
Ing  equivalent,  new  ooneeolan   UvrelTlng 
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other  products  of  Inwrest  to  countries  af- 
fected or  by  permuting  Uiem,  In  turn,  to 
mlse  new  trade  barriers  In  short,  either  In- 
creased imports  of  other  product!  must  be 
permitted  or  reduced  opportunities  lor  ex- 
ports secepled 

Put  in  this  way.  I  hop*  you  can  see  why 
any  such  decision  1»  necessarily  taken  only 
after  careful  canslderallon  tt  Inherently 
involves  a  balancing  of  our  many  national 
interests  and  a  balancing  of  many  Imponder- 
ables and  uncertainties  Cmly  time  can  tell 
what  all  the  costs  and  the  beneflts  may  be. 
let  alone  how  they  will  net  out  or.  on  bal- 
ance   serve   the  entire   national    Interest. 

A  balance  between  diverse  Interests,  of 
course.  Is  Involved  In  virtually  any  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  Isaue  of  pubUc  policy. 
Whether  It  be  at  the  local,  the  State,  or  the 
National  level.  It  Involves  an  assessment  and 
a  Judgment  between  conillcUng  interests,  a 
weighing  of  the  special  pleas  of  some  against 
the  often  less  vocal  but  more  general  Inter- 
ests of  others.  This.  I  would  guess  they  would 
say.  U.  If  any  reason  eilsts.  what  those  of 
us  in  public  lite  are  paid  for. 

While  trade  poUcy  decisions  are  essentially 
national  decisions  because  they  have  the 
capability  of  affecUng  all  of  us.  certainly 
all  of  us  m  our  relations  with  others  abroad. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  they  are  prop- 
erly also  State  decisions  as  well.  Even  In  a 
slnile  State  such  as  North  Carolina,  the 
balancing  of  Interests  and  choosing  a  course 
or  action  m  the  Beld  of  trade  would  not  be 
a  simple  problem. 

If  voluntary  solutions  to  the  textile  prob- 
lem should  prove  unattainable  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  tor  example.  North 
Carolinians  with  export  Interests  may  find 
overseas  markets  no  longer  so  profitable,  or 
others  of  your  producers  and  their  workers 
may  find  a  rising  tempo  of  new  Import  com- 
petition- Should  such  eventualities  mate- 
rialize. I  would  hope  we  can  count  oa  your 
textile  spokesmen  to  explain  and  defend  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf  to  their  neighbors 
and  colleagues,  t  would  also  suggest  In  all 
humlluv  and  candor  that  In  the  future,  your 
own  intereits  as  well  as  our  total  national 
Interest  wUl  be  best  served  whea  Issues  such 
as  these  arise  II  you  can  look  at  all  of  their 
aspects  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  what  Is 
good  for  North  Carolina  and  tell  us  In  Wash- 
ington what  you  decide.  I,  tor  one.  would 
welcome  the  results  of  your  assessment. 

Before  I  leave  this  note.  I  cant  resist  the 
temptatio.T  for  one  turlher  remark.  If  I  were 
Ooveraor  Scott,  not  only  would  I  be  enjoying 
more  of  the  lair  weather  of  a  North  Carolin- 
ian Autumn,  but  I  would  also  be  thanking 
the  Lord  that  headaches  such  as  these  were. 
In  the  Infiiute  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
by  the  States  I  know  you  have  heavy  enough 
burdens  now.  Governor;  I  would  not  want  to 
add  to  your  problems. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  return  briefly  to  the 
Trade  Bill  now  before  the  Congress,  t  do  not 
want  to  leave  you  with  the  sUghtost  stispl- 
don  that  all  Is  well  In  trade  We  do  have 
problems,  we  do  need  new  legislation,  and 
we  must  continue  to  exercise  aggressive  vigi- 
lance In  pursuit  of  our  Interests.  The  Trade 
8111  proposed  by  the  President  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  long  and  thorough  reassessment  of 
our  needs,  of  the  defects  of  the  present  stat- 
utes, and  of  the  tools  wo  need  while  we  await 
the  development  of  the  long-term  program 
now  being  formulated  by  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Trade  and  Investment. 

The  legislation  propoeed  by  the  Prealdent 
would  have  carefully  but  satlataetDrUy  liber- 
alised the  escape  clause  provision  to  permit 
relief  from  exceaalve  foreign  competition 
when  serious  Injury  or  the  threat  thereof  was 
proven  to  an  enUre  Indttstry.  It  would  have 
similarly  moderated  the  tests  which  proved 
to  be  too  severe  and  which  have  prevented 
Individual  Bnna  and  worker*  from  obtaining 
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necessary  adjustment  assistance  m  the  face 
of  Import  pressures.  It  also  provided  tor  an 
overdue  form  of  tax  Incentive  to  our  export- 
ers and  for  a  variety  of  encouragements  to 
our  eltoru  to  attack  the  remaining  barriers 
to  trade.  And.  as  1  mentioned  earlier,  to  his 
original  proposals  the  President  last  June 
added  hU  support  for  quotas  on  texUlea  and 
apparel  as  the  alternative  to  a  voluntary  re- 
straint aoluUon.  Altogether.  It  Is  a  modest 
BlU  designed  to  meet  the  moet  preealng  of 
our  trade  problems  and  the  trade  problems 
of  North  Carolina  as  well. 

The  Bin  now  before  the  House  and  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand.  U  no 
modest  bill  Should  It  prove  Impossible  to 
obtain  voltmtary  restramts  or  waivers  of 
quotas  on  the  «1 .8  billion  of  Imports  specified 
in  the  Bill,  for  example,  our  imports  would  be 
cut  back  by  law  by  about  »S00  million.  Under 
the  limited  authority  to  pay  compensation 
provided  in  the  Bill,  this  could  require  us  to 
reduce  American  tarllTs  on  as  much  as  »2.» 
billion  of  other  Imports,  or  to  accept  com- 
parable retaliation  against  our  vulnerable 
exporters. 

Parenthetically.  11  should  be  apparent  to 
Tou  that  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  today 
Would  minimize  the  possibility  of  retallaUon. 
should  we  not  choose  to  pay  compensauon. 
on  the  grounds  that  other  countries  need  our 
exports  Should  we  upeet  the  balance  and 
choose  not  to  right  It.  a  cursory  examlnaUon 
of  trade  statistics  wUl  clearly  demonstrate 
that  in  today's  world  there  are  tew  products 
others  import  from  us  for  which  they  could 
not  find  other  sources. 

The  potential  disruption  of  present  uade 
and  the  possible  consequences  for  other 
American  traders  portended  by  the  P^e« 
BUI  do  not  stop  there.  Rejecting  the  Presl- 
dents  proposals  to  make  a  measured  llbersJ- 
liatlon  of^hTescape  clause,  the  Bill  would 
substitute  still  looser  tests  of  eligibility  tor 
industry  relief.  It  also  heavily  tips  the  scales 
of  relief  options  In  the  direction  of  quotas 
instead  of  higher  tarlHs.  And  It  seta  Into  law 
what  in  cttect,  amounts  to  an  additional 
presiimptlon  that  certain  arithmetic  meas- 
urements of  import  impact  are  of  unique 
significance.  If  not  to  be  taken  as  the  defini- 
tion of  serious  Injury  and,  hence,  to  trigger 
relief. 

The  likely  coverage  of  these  complex  pro- 
visions Is  virtually  Impossible  to  messure.  For 
one  thing,  no  reliable  data  exist  to  test  the 
present  situation  of  many  Industries  m  rela- 
tion to  the  new  arithmetic  standards.  Some 
of  the  other  standards,  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative,  are  also  without  statistical  sup- 
port. The  new  Judgmental  factors  can  cer- 
ta'nly  not  be  assessed.  The  train  of  events  to 
follow  enactment  of  the  BUI  could  well  be 
such  that  the  urlll  reduction  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  Bin  might  prove  to  be  inade- 
qua'e  for  compensation  purposes:  we  could 
not  reduce  enough  existing  tariffs  on  other 
American  products  to  compensate.  The  bal- 
ance would  have  to  be  restored  In  other  ways. 
Equally  important,  as  a  leader  in  world 
trade  we  should  In  all  sober  expectations  have 
to  assume  that  other  countries  would  be 
sorelv  tempted  to  emulate  us.  Any  new  Amer- 
ican standard  stiggenlng  some  sort  of  oeUlng 
on  imports  at  15  per  cent  of  our  market  tor 
given  products  would  begin  to  show  up  In  a 
variety  of  versions  abroad.  Our  better  export 
performers  would  then  surely  become  vtUner- 
able  to  counteraction  by  the  application  of 
paraUel  restrictions  against  us. 

I  should  add  that  what  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  summarize  for  you  are  some 
possibilities  and  rlila  Inherent  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  The  basic  thrust  of  the 
Bin  IS  clear— to  make  restrictive  action  more 
likely,  to  require  a  vast  number  of  new  Pres- 
idential decisions,  an  equal  number  ot  new 
economic  and  political  pressures,  and  greater 
difficulty  In  striking  the  balance  of  naUonal 
Interests  I  mentioned  earlier.  No  one  can 
know   what   the  results  of   this   legislation 


would  be,  but  any  thinking  person  should 
know  that  we  would  be  playing  with  fire  with 
little  abiuty  to  control  who  will  be  burned 
or  how  badly.  Surely,  we  can  and  we  wUl 
defend  the  legitimate  interests  ot  American 
firms  and  workers  without  going  to  such  ex- 
tremes. 

Withal,  at  home  and  abroad,  there  will 
also  necessarily  be  injected  into  our  affairs 
new  imcertalntles  and  new  and  unsuble 
terms  on  which  business  must  be  con- 
ducted—a condlUon  which  a  former  biul- 
nessman  need  not  tell  other  businessmen 
would  certainly  not  be  welcome.  Even  less 
welcome.  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  many  new 
authorities  and  powers  which  must  Inevi- 
tably be  exercised  by  an  expanded,  facelns 
hureaucracy.  powers  approximating  those  of 
commercial  lite  or  death  over  a  broad  scope 
ot  business  activity,  both  here  and  abroad. 
I  put  these  tacts  before  you  today  not  to 
argue  that  the  BUI  Is  entirely  objectionable. 
It  contains  many  provisions  that  are  sorely 
needed.  But  It  does  go  far  beyond  the  bal- 
anced program  the  Administration  rectmi- 
mended.  incorporating  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary new  quota  and  other  provisions. 
Basic  decisions  by  the  Administration  are 
stUl  to  be  made,  but  It  Is  clear  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  tor  the  President's  original 
program  with  the  addition  ot  the  present 
BUls  textile  provisions.  Such  a  BUI  would 
be  in  our  national  Interest  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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BASIC  REFORMS  IN  TREATMENT 
OP  PO'WS 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  clear  for  many  months  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam  have  been 
using  American  war  prisoners  as  hos- 
tages to  a  political  settlement  satisfac- 
tory to  them  in  Southeast  Asia. 

E:ver  since  the  begmning  of  the  Parts 
conferences  the  Communists  have  been 
adamantly  insistent  on  discussing  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem  as  part  of  the 
overall  settlement  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
insisted  it  is  Impossible  to  discuss  it  as 
a  separate  issue.  Indeed,  for  many 
months  the  Communists  refused  even  to 
consider  the  problem,  or  to  discuss  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  because,  they 
said,  there  are  no  North  Vietnamese 
fighting  in  the  south. 

In  September  what  might  be  a  break 
in  the  negotiation  developed  because,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Commtmista  admitted 
the  Isisue  exists  and  laid  a  proposal  on 
the  table.  Their  prisoner  proposal  in- 
volves a  prior  political  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam, whereas  our  position  has  been  that 
the  problem  siiould  be  settled  separately 
by  a  prisoner  exchange. 

Negotiations  continue  and  there  may. 
perhaps,  be  a  break.  Until  then,  however, 
our  first  consideration  must  be  to  build 
world  support  for  at  least  basic  reforms 
m  the  manner  in  which  the  Nortli  Viet- 
namese have  treated  our  men.  These  re- 
forms involve  forcing  the  Commimists  to 
live  up  to  the  Geneva  accords  on  prison- 
ers to  which  they  are  a  signatory  power. 
Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistAnt   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
LA'YTNG  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  OP 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  (H.J. 
RES.  2641   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  any  unob- 
Jected-to  items  on  the  legislative  calen- 
dar, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  U  i.'i  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  unfinished  business.  Cal- 
endar 1101,  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.%nt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
had  atSxed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1461.  An  act  to  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18.  tXnlted  States  Code,  relating  to  pres- 
entation of  defendants  who  are  financlaUy 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  to 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States; 

S.  1706.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  a916.  An  act  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provlncetown  Celebration  Commission; 

S.  3014.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness; 

S.  3529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason.   Jr.,   (Johnny  Trinidad  Mason,  Jr.); 

H.R.  0654.  An  act  to  authorize  subsistence, 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients; 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1482 
or  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  Incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered; 

H.R.  13670.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  the  King  Range  National 
Conservation  Area  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia: 

HU.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  ttust  the 
United  States  holds  19.57  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less.  In  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  tribe: 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  to  amend  section  406 
ot  title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
cost-of-living  allowances  tor  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Hawaii  or  Alaska; 

H.R.  15112.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  ot  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  208  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code: 


H.R.  15434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936; 

H.R.  15624.  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma: 

H.R.  16732.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  as  officers  shall  not  receive 
less  than  the  pay  and  aUowances  to  wiilch 
they  were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  of 
their  enlisted  ststus;  and 

H.R.  16997.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CoUe 
Lance  Johnson,  Junior. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Loan  Appboval  bt  Ruxai.  Elbc- 
-ratncATtoN  ADMiNisraA-noN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
request  In  Senate  Report  No.  497,  the  ap- 
proval of  a  loan  to  Braxoe  Electric  Power 
Cooperative.  Inc..  of  Waco.  Tex.,  for  the 
financing  ot  certain  transmission  faculties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  op  Omcc  or  citxl  Oepcnsr 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment by  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defetise,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  letter  from  Roger  J-  ConneU.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  praying  tor  the  enactment  ot 
leglslaUon  relaUng  to  mechanically  Interfor 
merchandise:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus Supreme  Council.  New  Haven.  Conn., 
praying  for  the  enactment  ot  H.R.  10867. 
making  it  a  crinUnal  offense  to  mall  any  un- 
solicited obscene  material  to  any  home  where 
a  minor  under  18  years  ot  age  resldea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Pastorc)  .  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments; 

S.  1466-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admltled  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations 
IRept    No.  91-13191. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  14678.  An  act  to  strengthen  the 
penalties  for  Illegal  fishing  In  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  ot 
the  United  States,  and  tor  other  purpcxses 
IRept    No.  91-1320). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8298.  An  act  to  amend  section  3031b) 
ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein 
iRept.  No.  91-1330). 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  470.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  an  Investlgauon  of  antltm.st 
and  monopoly  laws  iRept.  No.  91-1321): 

S.  Res.  472.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  IRept.  No.  91-1322): 

S  Res.  473-  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds  tor  the  special  Committee  on 
Aging  (Rept.  No.  91-1333): 

B.  Con.  Res.  712.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee's  annual  report  for  the 
year  1969.  House  Report  Numbered  91-983. 
91st  Cotlgress.  second  session  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1324); 

H.  Con.  Res.  733.  ConcurT«nt  resolution 
providing  for  the  prmtlng  as  a  House  docu- 
ment ot  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag"  IRept.  No.  91-1325): 

H.  Con.  Res.  740.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
ot  the  hearings  accompanying  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  ot  1970  iRept.  No. 
91-1328); 

H-  Con.  Res.  748.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  ot  additional  copies 
of  hearings  entitled  "Cuba  and  the  Carib- 
bean" for  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives  (Rept. 
No  91-1327); 

B.  Con.  Res.  753.  Concurrent  Resolution 
authorizing  the  prlnung  of  additional  copies 
of  publication  entitled  "Supplement  to  Cu- 
mulative Index  to  Publications  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actlviues  1055 
through  1968  (84th  through  90th  Con- 
gresses)" (Rept.  No.  91-1328);  and 

B.  Con.  Ras.  770.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  o<^les 
"Anatomy  of  a  Revolutionary  Movement' 
'Students  tor  a  Democratic  society,' "  91st 
Congress,  second  session  (Rept.  No.  91-1 329 1 

By  Mr.  HANS£N.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsr  Affairs,  with  amend- 
menu: 

S  1468.  A  bin  to  designate  the  StraUfied 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
At>saroka  WUderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest.  In  the  State  ot  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes  I  Rept.  No.  91-1333). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr-  TYDINOS.  from  the  OomoUttee  on 
the  District  ot  Columbia: 

DeWlu  S.  Hyde,  ot  Maryland,  to  be  an  as- 
s::cl&te  Judge  ot  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  oi  General  Sessions: 

Dyer  Justice  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
asscciate  Judge.  District  ot  (^lumbla  Court 
of  General  Sessions: 

Normalle  Holloway  Johnson,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge. 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions; 

Leonard  Braman.  of  MoJTlsnd,  to  i>e  an 
associate  Judge.  District  ot  Columbia  Court 
ot  General  Sessions; 

Paul  F.  McArdle.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
asscciate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions: 

Sylvia  A.  Bacon,  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  asscciate  Judge.  District  ot 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions; 

John  P.  Doyle,  ot  Maryland,  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate Judge.  District  ot  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Seeslons; 

Eugene  N.  HamUton.  cf  Mar>'land.  to  be  an 
asscciate  Judge,  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions: 
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SlaulfV  S  Harris,  ol  M«r5l»nd.  lo  be  an 
Bs««uw  ludge.  District  of  Columbia  Cour: 
of  G»!lf  ral  Sessions: 

Thtodore  B.  Newman.  Jr..  ot  the  District 
ol  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Dis- 
trict o(  Columbia  Court  ol  General  Sesaloui; 
Nicholas  S.  Nuniio.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associated  judge.  DUVrlct  ol  Columbia  Court 
ot  General  Sessions: 

Jobu  O  Penn.  ol  VUryland.  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate Judge.  District  ol  Columbia  Court  ot 
General  Sessions;  .      w- 

George  H  Bevercomb.  ol  Virginia,  to  be 
associate  Judge.  DlsUlct  ol  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions; 

William  E  Stewart.  Jr  ,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions;  and 

James  A.  Washington.  Jr.,  ot  Maryland, 
to  be  an  oiSDClate  Judge.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  or  General  Sessions. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Elburl  FraniUn  Osbom.  of  Pennsylvania. 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commute* 
on  Commerce  with  Instructions  to  report  no 
later  than  November  33.  11170 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  he  re- 
ported the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Btcoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 


S  4432— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PKOVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT 
OF  FUNDS  TO  THE  IOWA  INDIAN 
TRIBE 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 
Bills  were  Introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  lime,  and  referred  as 
foUovis; 

By  Mr.  DOLE 
S  4452  A  blU  to  provide  tor  the  disposition 
ot  lunds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  ot  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braski  and  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  79-A.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior ana  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dou  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  t>elow  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading  I 

Bv  Mr  MONTOTA: 
S.  4453  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Departjnent 
ot  Science  and  Technology,  and  to  transfer 
certain  agencies  and  funcUons  to  such  De- 
partment: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montot*  when  he 
introduced  the  blU  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT 
S-  4454  A  bill  to  make  available  Federal 
assistance  to  Iccjl  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  cases  involving  the  kliUng  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary- 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
dt!ced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate beading  1 

By  Mr  INOtnrE; 
S    44SS    A  bill  tor  Uie  relief  of  Lt.  Col 
L.vnn   Freeman  Cowan.  VS.  Army  Beserve. 
retired;  to  the  Cominitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bt  Mr   HRUSKA: 
S    4456    A   bill   to  amend  sactlo  i  375  of 
title  28  ol  the  Dnited  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  annuiues  of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he  in- 
troduced  the   hill   appear   below   under   the 
appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   BAYH 
S    4457    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Hak 
Kyung:  to  the  committee  on  the  Judlclary. 
By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
S  445a  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Dora  Letlcla 
Espsna   end    Aura    Vllleda    Espana;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KIBICOFP: 
S    4459     A  bin   to   establish    a   C:>uncll   of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Eieciitlve  Office  of 
the  President  end  to  eaubllsh  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  Interests  of  conaumera. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  21, 
1969,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
granted  an  award  to  the  Iowa  Indian 
Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebra.ska  and  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  The  award 
van  made  as  payment  for  certain  land 
which  was  excluded  from  the  Iowa  reser- 
vation established  in  southeast  Nebraska 
and  northeast  Kanjsas  by  an  1854  treaty 
and  as  additional  payment  for  other  land 
sold  under  the  same  treaty. 

Funds  to  pay  this  award  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  on  December  26. 
1969.  and,  since  that  time,  the  tribes  have 
reached  agreement  Iwtween  themselves 
on  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation 10  authorlOT  payment  of  the  ap- 
propriated sum  to  the  Iowa  Tribes. 

Mr.  President,  it  stands  out  as  a  par- 
ticularly black  mark  in  an  otherwise 
sorry  record  of  our  country's  treatment 
of  the  great  Indian  nations  that  a  Just 
and  reasonable  claim  under  a  formal 
treaty  with  the  United  States  should  go 
nearly  sixscore  years  without  being  satLs- 
fied.  It  would  be  a  further  blemish  on 
that  record  were  the  Congress  not  to 
authorize  payment  of  this  claim  follow- 
ing a  Claims  Commission  award,  con- 
gressional appropriation  of  the  necessary 
funds,  and  tribal  agreement  on  distribu- 
Uon. 

The  Iowa  reservation  in  question  is 
located  in  Brown  County.  Kans..  and 
Richardson  County.  Nebr.  Its  original 
acreage  under  the  treaty  of  1836  was 
Jl  771  acres,  but  this  acreage  was  reduced 
to  1,378  acres  by  the  1854  treaty.  This 
land  is  now  used  for  farming.  82  percent 
by  Indians  and  the  remainder  by  non- 
Iniliaiu  under  lease  arrangements. 

Membership  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  currently  esU- 
mated  at  1.521  of  whom  265  live  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  tribe  is 
governed  by  a  general  council,  composed 
of  all  enrolled  members  over  21  years  of 
age,  and  an  executive  committee  having 
broad  powers  delegated  by  the  general 
council.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
tribal  government  are  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  prosecution  and  distribu- 
tion of  claims  Judgment,  preparation  of 
claims  judgment,  preparation  ol  mem- 
t)ership  rolls,  and  supervision  of  the 
tribal  land  assignment  program. 

The  tribal  government  has  proposed 
distribution  of  the  judgment  in  question 
on  a  per  capita  basis  to  currently  en- 
rolled members  in  accordance  with  the 
tribal  constitution. 

There  is  no  controversy  surrounding 
this  award,  the  claims  commission  has 
adjudged  it,  the  Iowa  tribal  governments 
have  agree  on  the  distribution  scheme 


and  Congress  has  appropriated  the  funds 
to  pay  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  author- 
ization can  be  acted  upon  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  so  we  may  see  this  claim  finally 
settled  Alter  116  years  it  is  time  to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bin  and  additional  explanatory 
materials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  presiding  ofBcer  (Mr.  Muskik). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objectliHJ, 
the  bill  and  materials  will  be  printed  In 
the  Recokd. 

The  bill  iS.  44521  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  lunds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Okla- 
homa in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  79-A,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  4452 


Be  it  enactfiS  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bepremtaltvej  o/  the  t/niled  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska and  of  Oklahoma  that  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  December  26.  1999  (83  Stat. 
447 1 .  lo  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  docket  numbered  7«i-A.  and 
the  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  at- 
torney fees  and  other  litigation  eipenses. 
shall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  6129  per 
centum  to  the  lowaa  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  38.71  per  centum  to  the  lowas  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  funds  so  divided,  including  in- 
terest accruing  thereon,  may  be  Invested  or 
expended  for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  per  capita  distribution  ot  any  part  of 
the  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Iowa 
Tribes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Okla- 
homa shall  be  payable  only  to  those  persons 
who  meet  the  membership  requlremenu  spe- 
cified In  the  respective  tribal  constitutions, 
and  such  per  capita  payments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  or  Slate  Income  tax. 

The  materials  presented  by  Mr.  Dole 
is  as  follows : 

RKSOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  Iowa  Indian  Tribe  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  Is  an  organized  tribe  un- 
der  the   Indian    ReorganiiaUon   Act.   and 

Whereas,  the  Iowa  Nation  of  Indians  baa 
received  a  Judgement  fund  through  a  claim 
tiled  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  two  Iowa  Indian  tribee 
having  interest  in  the  claim:  The  Iowa  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
Iowa  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  It  is 
necessary  for  each  tribe  lo  agree  upon  an 
equitable  division  of  these  funds,  now 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  Indian  Tribe  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  in  a  duly  called  general  conncU 
meeting  on  July  18.  I9««  In  Hiawatha.  Kan- 
sas a?ree  to  a  division  of  the  Judgment  fund 
as  follows: 

That  the  funds  belonging  to  the  lowm 
Nations  currently  on  deposit  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  an  award  made  by  the 
Indian  claims  Commission  shall  be  divided 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  ot  mem- 
bers of  each  Iowa  Tribe  who  received  an  al- 
lotment of  land  under  the  Act  of  1887.  plus 
subsequent  Acts,  except  that  a  total  number 
of  28  Iowa  Indians  ot  Kanaaa  and  Nebraska 
who  were  enutlad  to  an  allotment  but  who 
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did  not  receive  shall  be  added  to  the  total  buheac  or  Indian  Attaibs,  testing,  or  evaluation — section  8(ai    The 

number  receiving  allotments  with  the  Iowa  WashinBtm,  D.C.,  February  13,  1970.  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Management 

Indian  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraaka.  The  TB :  Area  Directors.  ._j  Biidopt  will  a-vslitt  the  President  in 

following  1.  the  b«is  of  this  agreement:  A-ht^n^  TY^lOpe^tlon.  Officer.  ^^^  ^^Tr^i^aoT^'  ^^  v'^^ot" 

,o,^, ndian  Tribe  0,  Kansas  and  Sebras^a  ^^^^^^^^^"IJZ'LT^n^ux^.o^d  »onnel  and  property  to  be  transfe.^. 

Total  number  of  allottees 143  under  the  1854  treaty  This  determinaUon  wUl  be  aided  by  the 

Number  entitled  but  not  allotted ^28  .j,^^   Indian   Claims  Commission   on  May  fact  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 

«,     .                                                  ,--  21,  1989,  in  docket  numbered  79-A,  granted  Budget,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 

.        ."J"'-V^1'".'^",VV "  ^  ^""^  amounting  to  •1,377507.27  to  the  of  Science  and  Technology,  has  devel- 

/ouo  Indian  Tribe  0/ OWo*omo  petitioners,  the  Iowa  Tnbe  of  the  Iowa B«er-  gp^  detaUed  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
Total  number  of  allottees 108  vation  Ui  Oklahoma  and  the  Iowa  Tnbe  of  ^^^^  ^f  y,g  pederal  Oovemment  that 

■n,e  Share,  each  tribe  will  be  entitl«l  to  l^^.^'^^w'Ir'd  ^pie^seST^y^ni    '«  '»"  ">«<>  t^s  research,  development,  test, 

under  this  agreement  will  be :  .,  j                  ^^      wuiheastirn  Nebraska  and  evaluation  categories.  This  has  been 

,-,!°«o         «  «^              "  ""    "'""""■  excluded  and  from  the  Iowa  Reservation  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  presentaUon  of 

i„w.  i^H.fi  irTi;-  of  nn.h™,,.    100,-170  described  In  the  Treaty  of  May  17,  1854,  and  a  research  and  development  budget  in 

or387i'  additional  payment  lor  94,46 1.25  acres  of  land  the    special    analyses    of    the    Pederal 

Be  it  farther  resolved,  that  this  agreement  In  northeastern  Kansaa  aold  under  the  ..me  budget  presented  annually   as  a  com- 

of  a  division  of  Iowa  funds  in  which  the  Iowa  '*,?;i^!^„,„,„„  ^^  .^.h™,.!,  ^,t.™,i„~,  panlon  ta  the  President's  budget,  and 

lndi«i  Tribe  of  Kam»>  and  Nebraska  and  „J^' S^°"?S"t'°°,^  P^r.T'^f'^^'V?  should  be  a  useful  guideline  in  the  re- 

the  Iowa  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  have  ?Si7  th,  r^H  a^™  hi;^  a  v.im  of  at^M  (Si  organlzaUon  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

iirtuwrTfS'.ire'na'awaMld'brfheTnl^  «~^r*^.^rrd  Te  ^Tl.V^'^L'l  Tt»  bill  also  provides  for  the  develop- 

?i..mt  rommSinn  or.„v^ihJr  ™rS^«  value  oV»377.806.10  (MOO  per  acre) .  The  sum  ment  of  a  naUonal  science  plan.  The 

S"" wa  N^in  o? indi^  wWcL  ^n^ JS  °'  *IM*^»>  »««  '■'•n  reall7.ed  from  public  need  for  this  provision  has  become  obvl- 

^intryown^  Sy  the  «rtrl^  m«S^n^  ^'?'  J"'  '^''  •";'■>«  ">'  '?"''??r?J?:  ous.    During    the   early    1960's.    science 

ibove  ""'^     ^    ""     inference    of    «193,368.15  jeenied  to  tare  weU  enough  under  the 

The  foregoing  rewjlution  was  duly  adopted  ''?,II^.n'^',.^l^°fi!  ,i,.'2lhJ'«  oHSm  compUcated,    informal,    and    often    ob- 

b,  the  general  councu  Of  the  low.  Tribe  of  J^X  °th^i' ^.^flo^  cL2f  «"«      relationships      that      developed 

i^tC'h^?^if?6'"f^''afSaTtS'a  ™ Se  ^^  u«t?  ^rvS^for  invest-  among  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory 

Sf^JS'-?ih,.^I  ^?:J^-^\^^^i  mem  Of  the  proceedi  from  the  sale  of  the  Committee.  The  Office  of  Science  and 

f^.XoVaT  f.^  and  M^i^  ^              '  lo""'  '"<»»■  '»«  Commission  held  that  the  Technology,  the  Federal  CouncU  for  Scl- 

a  .oie  oi  oj  lor  ano^^agan^  petitioners  were  entitled  to  simple  Interest  on  ence  and  Technology,  and  the  National 

Chairman  Iowa  Indian  Tribe  8207.752.15    (»i93.35a.i6    +    •14.394.00)    at  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  President's 

o/  Kansas  oiuJ  Nebraska.  ""•  "■"*  "'  *"  Percent  beginning  Jutie  16,  g<.jence  Adviser  served  as  the  liaison  be- 

Attest:  "f'-.'ll.H'if     ,„'i.™''^nV°°  tween  the  President  and  these  various 

G^NN  c.M,«^.  "i^;n'S;^V'ov°er^\T•.ward   were  appro-  organizations  and  held  a  crucial  role  to 

secreurv.  pn^d  on  December  26,  19«)  183  Stat.  447).  the  development  of  science  in  the  Ped- 

Ri»Di.irnDii  Mo   a— lows  TanK  or  Kswua  January  16.  1970.  when  the  funds  were  cred-  eral  Government.  The  weakness  of  this 

^^l^J^l^^^i^^^^u^:!^.  ited  to  the  lowas,  was  the  date  of  payment,  arrangement  has  now  become  painfully 

Maxch  13    1970  "^^  Intereat  on  the  •207,752.15  to  January  apparent  to  the  entire  research  com- 

Whereas,   the   low.  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  "' '""""'""'"Ihn  D°pl^=  '^'^^  »*  *"  'r!j!rf^?"^'  ""^' 

Nebraska  I.  an  organized   tribe   under  the  .,„„  cMef  ?Xl  ?tef,^«Won  ™"'^''  ""*  Industrial.  D.  S.  GlWiberg. 

Indiana  ReorganizaUon  Act,  and  ""*"''■  "^iJf^rtw^/^riSS  S^^rioas  »  "port^"-  ">^  8<='ence  magazine  who  has 

Whereas,  the  low.  Executive  Committee  '  been  working  in  Europe,  has  recently  re- 
has  authority  to  act  for  the  Iowa  Tribe  under  ^— ^^^^^^— ^—  turned  to  this  country  and  has  observed 
T^Thl^ihl  ?^f.™i'^,??.°rt!.^"'"  "•  S.  4453— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  the  striking  decUne  of  science  affairs 
'wi,er'ei'!i^"«^a»onorindian.has  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  here.  His  comments  are  worth  quoting  at 
received   a  Judgment  award   In  Docket  No.  TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1970  length: 

79-A  through  a  claim  Bled  with  the  Indian  „,    vrnnrmva    Mr   l>r«lrton»    tnHav  The  difference  under  Nlion,  ol  course,  la 

Claims  Commission,  and  ,  "'^-  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  today  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^„„^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^ 

Whereas,  there  are  two  Iowa  Indian  trlbea  '  "^  introducing  a  bUl  to  create  a  long-  ^^^   ^^^^  ,3  „„„  „  .uggest  that  the  Pres- 

having  an  interest  In  the  claims  aw«d :  The  needed     Department     Of     Science     ana  ^^^^  accords  sclentiflc  activity  any  special 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Technology.  The  need  for  such  a  reor-  or  privileged  role  in  national  life,  and  there 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  gaiilzatlon  of  science  affairs  is  becoming  u  a  good  deal  to  suggeet  that  the  president. 

Whereas,   an  agreement  between  the  two  more  evident  dally.  The  research  effort  as  well  as  many  of  hu  closest  advisers,  re- 
tribes  on  the  manner  of  division  of  funds  In  of  this  great  COimtry  Is  rapidly  Slipping  gard  the  scientific  community  as  liaving  suc- 
whlch  both  tribes  have  a  joint  Intereat  was  gjjj     ,[,g    potential    benefits    this    Work  ceeded  in  making  unwarrMlted  claims  on  n»- 
conBrmed    in    1966    by    resolution    of    both  _-„m   brillE   are   being   left  in   the   un-  "°'""  resources  and  pollUcl  sympathy. 
.Tti^^^^al'd"'  """'='"■  ""'"  °'  ""■"="  '"  ^^^   imagin7tio'S"'of  \he  m*J^'  w"So  The  b«a  way  for  science  to  grow  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  low.  Eiecu-  a™  "<>'  aUowed  to  foUow  the  traU  of  maintain  a  stable  base  U  to  give  it  a  soUd 

tlve  Committee  to  expedite  disposition  legls-  scientific  Inquiry  because  of  the  lack  of  organizational  structure  in  the  Federal 

latlon  for  the  beneUt  of  the  tribal  members  funds  for  their  projects.  Oovemment.  When  the  top  man  for  9Cl- 

of  the  low.  Tribe  ot  Kansas  and  Nebrsisk.:  My  bill  would  cause  an  extensive  re-  ence  affairs  in  the  Pederal  Government 

Now.  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  shufBlhg  of  science  In  the  Federal  Gov-  is  an  adviser  who  can  be  phased  in  or  out 

'S^P''""".?"^'"'*^.'"''^  authorizes  emment.  This  is  without  a  doubt  the  easily,  then  science  can  be  treated  the 

l^'.5hti^^;,^  o^"i^.i^;,n°  ?o  ?»Vi!  most  comprehensive  bill  ever  Introduced  same    way.    Science    needs   a    coherent, 

Con1'.'Slon;rSle°gLtioTmemirs'°wit^n!  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Depart-  organized  base.  It  needs  its  own  Cablnrt- 

quest  to  Introduce  such  legislation  on  behalf  ment    of    Science    and    Technology.    It  level  department. 

ot  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  would  bring  under  one  cover  virtually  Science  and  technology  also  need  a  re- 

liefar*  tb*  Congress  of  the  United  States.  all  of  the  research,  development,  evalua-  ordering  of  priorities.  Under  the  Depart- 

(■aaitm-sTtoN  tion,  and  testing  conducted  by  the  Fed-  ment  I  am  proposing,  the  needs  for  new 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  duly  adopted  eral  Government's  own  agencies.  weaiion  systems  in  the  Department  of 

this  13th  day  of  March  1B70  In  a  special  ses-  The    National    Science    Foimdatlon,  Defense  would  be  measured  against  the 

■ion  of  the  Iowa  Executive  Committee,  at  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na-  needs  for  medical  research,  housing  re- 

which  members  of  the  Committee  were  pres-  tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminls-  search,  and  all  other  BCientiflc  activities. 

ent.  constituting  a  quorum,  by  a  vote  of  3  traUon  are  transferred  in  whole  to  the  All   research   financed   by   the   Pederal 

lor  and  0  against.          j,o,„„  p„  new  department,  along  with  "functions  Government  would  come   through  this 

Cliatrman  loma  BTecutlve  Committee.  »'  »"  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov-  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Doais  R  Baujt.  emment  as  the  President  (Jetermlnes  re-  and  could  be  allocated  in  a  much  more 

Secretary,  Iowa  Executive  Committee.  lato  primarily  to  research,  development,  rational  fashion  than  is  done  under  the 
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course.  mutuaUy  beneficial  to  both  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Federal 
Government.  In  many  ciscs.  however. 
personal  sacrifice  on  use  of  available  land 
to  ranchers,  farmers,  and  recreational 
facility  promoters  was  encountered  to 
accommodate  the  desires  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  loss  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  SUte  after  so  long  a  period 
of  Investment  and  successful  operation 
harms  in  a  marked  way  the  very  people 
who  supported  Federal  science  and 
technology  in  Its  early  days. 

Five    State-supported    imiversltles    in 
New  Mexico  are  actively  engaged  In  sev- 
eral programs  that  are  federally  sup- 
ported In  accomplishing  the  R.  L  D.  pro- 
grams of  the  NaUon.  These  universities 
have  made  national  contribution  in  the 
past  to  the  Nations  advancing  technol- 
ogy. These  universities  have  produced 
many  outstanding  scientists  and  engi- 
neers over  the  past  25  years  and  have 
made  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology goals  of  the  Nation.  The  increase 
in  enrollment  in  the  sciences  and  engi- 
neering In  these  universities  leveled  ofl 
some  time  ago  and  now  is  sharply  de- 
clining. It  appears  that  it  Is  no  longer 
attractive  for  young  people  to  ent€r  Into 
science  and  technology  careers  if  the  cur- 
rent administration   projects  a  dismal 
future.  Thus  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  supported  by  the  Stale  of  New 
Mexico  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Federal  activity   are  now  faced 
with  a  sharp  dechne  in  science  involve- 
ment, scientific  activity,  and  facility  over 
expansion. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  has  a  long  his- 
tory. I  think  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question 
of  reorganization.  The  history  of  the  ef- 
forts to  create  such  a  Department,  along 
with  clear  and  persuasive  arguments, 
have  been  summarized  by  Herbert  Ro- 
back,  and  I  close  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  with  a  request  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  comments  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The     PRBSIDINO     OFFICER     ^Mr. 

MosKW.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 

tic  needs  of  the  Nation  is  something  that     appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 

,_ .___.,__,._  ___^_^    _^^  .^-  -_       j^tion.  the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

The  bill  *S.  4453)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  to  transfer  certain  agencies  and 
functions  to  such  Department,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moktoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA,  is  as  follows: 


present  chaotic  organization.  This  is 
parUcularly  important  to  accomplish 
during  a  period  of  contraction  in  the 
scientific  community.  If  some  central  or- 
ganization does  not  examine  the  prt- 
ontles  for  scientific  research,  we  may  do 
irreparable  damage  to  science  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  that  is  just  what  is 
happening  today.  Budgets  are  being  re- 
duced, and  the  cuts  often  come  from 
projects  that  do  not  have  the  protection 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nologj-  could  give  them.  Those  projects 
with  strong  organizations  to  defend  them 
often  suffer  less,  even  if  they  are  not  as 
jusaflable.  This  is  simply  not  the  way 
this  country  should  determine  something 
as  vital  ao  the  future  of  its  scientific  and 
technological  well-beins. 

The  impact  of  the  present  erratic  pat- 
tern of  science  funding  is  particulariy 
apparent   in  my   home   State   of   New 
Mexico  New  Mexico  has  a  large  scien- 
tific community.  The  ratio  of  scientists 
and  engineers  to  total  population  is  the 
highest  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
economy   of   New   Mexico   is  therefore 
geared   primarily  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  any  cutback  directly  affects 
the  well-being  of  New  Mexico's  economy 
New    Mexico    was    chosen    during    and 
shortly  after  World  War  n  as  the  site 
to  locate  many  of  the  Nation's  top  re- 
search and  development  programs.  The 
reason  for  selecting  New  Mexico  was  the 
Isolation  of  the  area,  the  availability  of 
Government-owned  land,  and  an  excel- 
lent climate  and  geography  conducive  to 
scientific   creativity.    Many   millions   of 
dollars    were    invested   by   the   Federal 
Government  in  constructing  permanent 
facilities  at  Los  Alamos.  Sandia  Base. 
Kirtland.     Las     Cruces — Apollo — ^White 
Sands,   and  HoUoman.   In   reality,   the 
total  value  of  the  Goverrunent  invest- 
ment would  go  into  billions  of  dollars. 

The  needed  scientific  community  re- 
located to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  from 
all  over  the  Nation  and  made  careers  of 
valuable  national  contribution  and 
formed  a  solid  economy  for  New  Mexico. 
The  change  in  emphasis  from  space,  de- 
fense, and  atomic  energy,  to  the  domes 


is  now  drastically  needed,  and  the  fa 
cilitles  and  personnel  located  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  should  be  repro- 
gramed  to  accomplish  these  domestic 
needs,  and  not  disbanded  and  disman- 
tled. If  the  current  administration  con- 
tinues to  deemphasize  science  and  tech- 
nology the  State  of  New  Mexico  will  suf- 
fer a  sharp  setback  in  its  basic  economy 
and  conversion  to  another  economic 
base  will  take  many  years.  This  is  neither 
advantageous  to  science  and  technology, 
the  scientific  community,  the  future  of 
the  Nation,  nor  the  future  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  was  the 
birthplace  of  atomic  energy,  modem 
missile  and  rocketry,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  space  program.  The  people  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
welcomed  and  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  accommodating  the 
wishes  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
conduct  large-scale  programs  in  science 
and  technology  in  the  State  for  the  past 
quarter  century.  This  endeavor  was,  of 


Do  We  Ntto  A  Depabtiiknt  or  Scitnce  and 
Tbcmnoloct? 
(By  Hcrtiert  Hotoack) 
Departmental  stetus  for  Bclenc*  In  govern- 
ment is  not  a  novel  Idea.  It  wm  broached  85 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reporting  on  the  orga- 
nization or  government  science  bureaus.  The 
committee  was  appointed  in  1884  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  member  ol  the  National  Academy. 
Theodore  Lyman,  who  waa  bJso  by  unique 
coincidence  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
5Cl en Ust- congressman,  whoee  National  Acnd< 
emy  standing  waa  gained  by  his  researches 
on  the  Ophlurtda.  was  inairumental  In  plac- 


ing a  rider  on  a  aundry  civil  approprtation 
bUl  which  set  up  a  Joint  cougresslonal  com- 
mittee (caUed  a  commlaalon)  to  study  the 
organization  ol  the  govemmeni  iclence  agen- 
cies (II.  This  was  a  compromise  measure. 
Lyman  told  his  House  coMengiies  in  urging 
It's  acceptance,  his  main  concern  being  to 
save  the  Coast  and  OeodeUc  Survey  from 
takeover  by  the  Navy  ia».  Apparent  duplica- 
tion between  the  Coast  Survey  and  the 
Navy's  Hydrographic  Offlce  tn  charting  coastal 
waters  had  led  the  Navy  to  espouse  merger,  a 
propoeal  which  had  considerable  appeal  in 
Lhe  48th  Congress.  The  legislative  rider  di- 
rected an  invesUgatlon  of  the  acUvitles  and 
interrelationships  of  the  Coast  and  OeodeUc 
Survey,  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy, 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Signal 
(Weather I  Senice.  The  National  Academy 
committee.  enlUted  by  Lvman,  gave  tech- 
nical support  to  the  oongreaslonal  commis- 
sion . 

Men  of  science  were  leery  then,  as  they  are 
now,  of  military  dominance  In  scientific 
enterprises.  Many  of  them  argued  that  sci- 
ence a^ncies  should  be  taken  from,  ratber 
than  placed  in.  the  military  deparjnents. 
For  example,  they  wanted  the  Naval  Ot»- 
servatory  to  be  a  national  observatory,  and 
the  weather  service  to  be  removed  from  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  At  the  same  time,  they 
recogtuzed  that  better  coordination  of  the 
government's  scienttflc  work  was  needed,  and 
various  proposals  were  made  toward  that 
end.  The  aforementioned  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  committee  crystallized  the 
Issues.  This  group  was  convinced  that  the 
science  agencies  should  be  pulled  together 
"under  one  central  authority, '  but  the  par- 
ticular form  of  organiBatlon  they  left  to  the 
future  and  to  Congress.  Then  the  commit- 
tee ventured  this  cautious  but  significant 
observation  1 3 ) : 

The  best  form  would  be,  perhaps,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Science,  the 
bead  of  which  should  be  an  administrator 
familiar  with  scientific  aflalri.  but  not 
necessarily  an  investigator  In  any  specific 
branch-  Your  committee  states  only  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  and  wish  of  men  of  science. 
when  It  says  that  Its  members  believe  the 
time  li  near  when  the  country  will  demand 
the  institution  of  a  branch  of  the  executive 
Government  devoted  especially  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  all  the  purely  scientific 
work  of  the  Oovenunent. 

The  NAS  committee  went  on  to  aay  that. 
if  public  opinion  waa  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
a  Department  of  Science,  the  next  best  step 
would  be  to  move  the  several  sclenUfic  bu- 
reaus into  one  of  the  existing  department!. 
Even  then  coordination  would  not  be  auto- 
matically insured.  In  the  committee's  view. 
and  so  they  recommended  the  "organueaUon 
of  a  permanent  commission  to  prescribe  the 
general  policy  for  each  of  these  bureaus  '  ThB 
commission  would  "examine.  Improve,  and 
approve"  plans  of  work  and  expenditures 
and  recommend  efficiency  measures  but  ab- 
suin  from  admlnlstraUve  Involvement.  This 
would  be  a  nine-member  commission  com- 
posed of  sclentisu  drawn  from  government 
and  private  life  (4). 

END  or  AN  ma  A 
The  congressional  commission,  reporting  In 
1886.  gave  abort  shrift  to  the  suggestions 
both  for  a  Department  of  Science  and  a  su- 
pervlaory  commlaaion.  A  new  department  was 
held  not  Justified  by  the  degree  of  duplica- 
tion in  existing  scientific  agencies;  a  coor- 
dinating policy  group  was  deemed  Imprac- 
ticable because  department  heads  could  not 
very  well  reUnqulsh  to  subordinates  and  out- 
siders their  reaponslbULUes  for  general  direc- 
tion and  control  (51.  With  this  dismissal  by 
an  agency  of  the  Congresa.  the  Department 
of  Science  Idea  died  aborning,  though  it  waa 
actively  debated  at  the  time  in  scientific  cir- 
cles (6).  In  the  ensuing  decades  not  much 
waa  beard  about  H-   Proposals  for  govern- 


ment departments  were  made  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  labor,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  aeparately  or  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  and  three  cabinet  de- 
partments ( Agriculture.  Commerce.  Latrar) 
were  established  between  1885  and  1945.  Not 
until  1946  waa  the  Department  of  adence 
Idea  revived,  at  least  in  the  legislative  halls. 
Clare  Booth  Luce,  then  a  Representative 
from  Connecticut.  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
6332.  79th  Congress)  to  create  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Research,  stressing  the  need 
for  national  s*lf -preservation  in  the  atomic 
age  and  the  Importance  of  attracting  young 
people  to  science  careers.  Mrs.  Luce  said: 
"Only  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  cabinet  will  render  the 
findings  of  any  scientific  body  of  sufficient 
wolght  to  command  the  constant  attention 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government  in 
the  consideration  and  formulation  of  policy" 
(7).  The  bill  waa  pigeon-holed  by  a  House 
coounlttee. 

Vannevar  Bush  was  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  indejjendent  agency,  which  he 
called  the  National  Research  Foundation,  to 
sponsor  research  of  mlUtary  as  well  as 
civilian  int«roBt  (8).  He  proposed  that  it  be 
governed  by  a  director  and  part-time  board 
of  nongovernment  scientists.  A  separate 
group  of  nongovernment  scientists,  which 
be  called  a  Science  Advisory  Board,  would  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  government  science 
agencies.  Theae  proposals,  outlined  in  Bush's 
IMfi  report  to  President  Truman.  "Science— 
the  Endleas  Prontier."  were  modified  in  leg- 
lalatlve  meaaureB  to  become  a  National  Sci- 
ence FVjundation.  The  bUl  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  was  vetoed  in  July  1947  by 
President  Truman,  who  objected  u>  control 
of  government  science  policy  by  an  outside 
board  19).  The  criticisms  were  reminiscent, 
in  some  respects,  of  those  heard  in  1884-6  to 
the  National  Academy  oommlttee's  proposal 
for  a  science  policy  commlaBlon  which  would 
Include  outside  as  well  as  government  scien- 
tUia. 

The  Bush  report  was  followed  in  1947 
by  the  Steelman  report,  "Science  and  Public 
Policy."  which  went  over  much  of  the  aame 
ground  but  with  closer  orientation  to  the 
routines  of  governmental  admlnlsUatlon. 
The  Steelman  report  called  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation  to  be  organized  "on 
sound  lines"  and  suggested  that  the  agency 
be  located  in  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  Pres- 
ident until  other  federal  programs  in  support 
of  higher  education  were  established.  aft«r 
which  time  consideration  could  be  given  to 
grouping  all  such  activities.  Including  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  a  single 
agency.  The  Steelman  report  also  favored  a 
part-time  governing  board  for  the  NSP.  but 
government  as  well  as  outside  scientists 
were  to  be  included.  It  also  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
on  scientific  research  and  development,  a 
special  unit  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
review  government  science  programs,  and  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  purposes  of 
scientific  liaison  (10).  The  Steelman  report 
eschewed  any  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  framework,  presumably  meaning 
that  a  Department  of  Science  was  not  in  the 
cards.  Three  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  differences  in  the  several  approaches  to  a 
National  Science  Foundation  were  compro- 
mised and  a  bill  finally  enacted  Into  law  {11). 

LECtSLATtVE  BCHEWAL 

Sputnik  generated  a  new  debate  on  de- 
partmental status  for  science  tn  the  Con- 
gress led  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Htimpbrey 
On  37  Janusry  1958  a  broad-based  bill.  S 
3126.  was  Jointly  introduced  by  Senators 
Humphrey.  McClellan.  and  Yarborough  to 
create  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which  would  coordinate  and  Improve 
federal  functions  relating  to  the  gathering, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  aelsntlflc  la- 
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formation;  provide  edueaUonaJ  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  cerUln  science  fields;  establish 
national  Institutes  of  scientific  research; 
and  establish  cooperative  programs  abroad 
for  collecting,  translating,  and  distributing 
scientific  and  technological  information  A 
day  later  Senator  Kefauver  Introduced  S. 
3180  to  create  a  Department  of  Science.  Both 
bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Jurisdictional  questions  were  raised,  pre- 
sumably because  the  bills  went  beyond  or- 
ganlzatonal  matters  Into  policy,  and  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  they 
were  referred  anew  to  his  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics,  which 
had  been  created  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Riissian  triumph  In 
space.  Without  these  bills,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  unable  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  SSth  Congress  on  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  was  Incorporated  In 
TlUe  I  of  the  bill,  but  It  directed  Its  com- 
mittee staff  to  maintain  s  continuing  study 
of  that  area.  The  Biunphrey  subcommittee 
did  manage,  after  an  agreement  reached  with 
Senator  Johnson,  to  hold  some  hearings  in 
May-June  1958  on  a  limited  aspect  of  Title 
I.  the  proposal  for  a  scientific  information 
center  il2) . 

To  narrow  the  Jurisdictional  Issue  and 
regain  control  of  the  organizational  aspect, 
the  sponsors  of  the  Humphrey  bill,  now  rein- 
forced by  Senators  Ervln.  Gruenlng.  and  Mus- 
fcle.  split  ofl  Title  I  and  Introducwl  It.  with 
certain  revisions,  as  S.  676  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress. It  proposed  a  transfer  to  the  new  de- 
partment of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Atomic  Energy  Oommlssion.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By 
then  the  impetus  for  a  new  department  was 
considerably  diminished  by  NASA's  presence. 
The  thrust  of  science  organization  was  less  to 
coordinate  and  align  than  to  reach  out  and 
do,  for  Sputnik  had  caused  hurt  pride  and 
fear  in  the  nation.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
case  for  legislating  a  new  department  to  ab- 
sorb NASA  when  the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  President's  signature  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spare  Act  {t3\ . 

Indeed,  the  rush  of  legislative  events  and 
the  fiurry  of  organization  activity  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  during  1968  outpaced  the 
committee's  deliberations  on  the  suitable 
form  of  a  bill.  The  Congress  created  along 
with  NASA  an  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil and  a  standing  committee  in  each  house 
to  monitor  space  and  related  activities.  The 
Defense  Education  Act  gave  support  to  sci- 
ence education  and  facilities.  A  reorganiza- 
tion act  for  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lished a  Directorate  for  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  previously  established  as  the  mili- 
tary's own  response  to  Sputnik,  was  made  on 
adjunct  of  the  new  directorate.  The  Presi- 
dent acquired  a  Special  Assi.stant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  gave  White  House 
status  to  the  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
noic^  replaced  a  looser  interdepar&nental 
committee  of  simitar  futictlon.  Science  ad- 
visers were  assigned  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO.  A 
NATO  science  committee  sigtUfled  the  out- 
ward reach  of  science  for  defense,  while 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  and  the  Internatloaal 
Geophysical  Tear  represented  a  peaceful  g«s- 
ture  to  a  world  community  of  sdenoe.  "Al- 
together," as  James  R.  Kllllan.  Jr..  said  be- 
fore the  AAAS  in  summing  up  government 
science  for  1958.  "the  year  brought  an  im- 
pressive array  of  organizational  innovations 
for  the  management  of  government  programa 
In  science  and  technology  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  sclenUfic  advice  at  pollcy-moiung 
leveU"  (14). 


EXBcirrivE  opPosrrioN 
The  spokesmen  for  science  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  made  plain  their  distaste  for  a 
Deportment  of  Science  and  Technology.  Kll- 
lUn,  speaking  at  the  AAAS  meeting  as  the 
President's  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, look  pains  to  quote  from  Don  K. 
Price's  I9S4  study:  "la  the  organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  science 
we  do  not  need  to  put  all  of  science  Into  a 
single  agency;  on  the  contrary,  we  need  to 
see  that  It  Is  infused  Into  the  program  of 
everv  department  and  every  bureau"  (15). 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commltt*e 
In  Us  new  eminence  regarded  a  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  l^hnology  as  the 
instrument  for  achieving  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  government  sclenoe  agen- 
cies. A  single  department.  In  PSAC's  collec- 
tive rtew,  would  not  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  administer  either  the  mlsaion -oriented 
scientific  and  technical  functions  oT  existing 
depanmenu  or  the  "unique"  specialleed  pro- 
grams of  AEC.  NASA,  and  NSF  This  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  scien- 
tist* though  there  were  notable  exceptions. 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner  would  settle  for  a  depart- 
ment excluding  the  three  aforementioned 
Independent  agencies;  Wallace  B.  Brode 
would  combine  them  with  a  host  of  others. 
Including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
In  a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
U6t. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  from  a 
practical  standpoint  against  Immediate  leg- 
islative action — that  the  President  had  not 
recommended  a  new  depurtinent — was  made 
by  Representative  John  W.  McCormack  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  He  wrote 
to  Senator  Humphrey  In   1958   (17): 

"While  I  believe  there  should  be  a  De- 
partment of  Science.  I  feel  that  until  who- 
ever la  President  either  recommends  the  es- 
tabllfthment  of  such  a  Department  or  would 
not  object  to  such  a  Department  being  cs- 
labliahed.  It  would  tie  unwUe  to  force  such 
a  Department  upon  thwn.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  a  De- 
partment of  Science  being  established  and. 
In  my  opinion,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
that  one  will  be  established." 

In  March  1959  in  a  review  of  the  state  of 
science  affairs,  the  Humphrey  subcommittee 
observed  morosely  (17,  p.  19):  .  there 
have  been  certain  administrative  actions 
taken  which  tend  to  evade  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  neceesary  or  desirable,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Indications  from  the  scien- 
tific community  that  there  will  i>e  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  proposal,  at  least  until  the 
need  therefor  has  been  more  clearly  eatab- 
ushed." 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  April 
1959  on  S.  676  and  S.  586  (Senator  Kefau- 
ver's  bill)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence Senator  Humphrey,  aware  of  the  oppo- 
sition, hedged  a  bit.  His  opening  statement 
said  that  the  proposed  Deportment  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  to  be  considered 
one  possible  solution  to  the  problems  of  cen- 
tnollzatlon  and  coordination  of  federal  sci- 
ence programs  and  operations,  but  not  a  final 
conclusion  of  the  committee.  The  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee  were  divided.  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  op- 
posed departmental  status  for  science.  Brode, 
as  scientific  adviser  to  the  State  Department 
and  chairman  of  the  AAAS.  strongly  favored 
It.  Others  pressed  for  a  s'-ronger  advisory  ap- 
paratus at  the  Presidential  level  or  a  study 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  deparcment  and 
what  agencies  should  l>e  Included  (IB).  It 
was  easier  to  agree  on  a  study  commission 
which,  to  the  advocates  of  a  department,  ap- 
peared better  than  nothing,  to  the  dubious, 
a  means  of  seeking  more  information,  and  to 
the  opponents,  a  device  for  deflecting  action 
on  a  controversial  subject. 
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At  the  conclusion  ol  xHt  April  1959  hear- 
ings. UK  tt»lt  ot  tht  S*n/iM.  Commlttt*  on 
Ooiernment  Operations  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  e.labll£hment  ol  a  OomnUsslon  on 
rDepartment   o(   Science   and   Technology, 
•nus  »-M  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  5  May 
1959  as  S.  1851.  under  the  Joint  sponsormhlp 
ol    Senators    Humphrey,    Capehart.    Mundt. 
Orueolng.  MusUe.  Yarborough.  and  Keating. 
In  a  1-day  heortng  (28  Mayl   on  S.  1851.  S. 
«-e   and  S.  586.  the  BUbcommlttee  heard  no 
comtcrtlng  words  from  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
mlalstritlon,  Alan  S.  Waterman,  whooe  NSP 
budget  had  been  lncre»*ed  irom  »50  million 
to  H36  million  alter  Sputnik,  opposed  both  a 
Department  ot  Science  and  Technology  and 
a  comtuUslon  to  study  the  matter   The  Bu- 
reau   of   Budget   representative,    the   odlclal 
spokeaman  on  all  motters  dealing  with  reor- 
ganlMOon.  did  likewise,  doubting  that  "th* 
scientific  members  of  the  Commission  would 
necesaarlly  be  best  able  to  Judge  the  opti- 
mum  form  of  Oovernment  organisation  In 
this  field,"  Leonard  Carmlchael.  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,   endorsed   the 
study  commlsalon  but  suggested  that.  If  It 
were  established,   the  membership  nomina- 
tions be  made  by  the  National  Academy  ot 
Sciences  (191. 

Notwlthsundlng  the  admlnutraUoo  s  op- 
posltloo,  senator  Humphrey  for  the  commlt- 
te«  on  (jovemment  Operations  reported  S. 
1851  favorably  on  18  June  1959  (191.  A  bi- 
partisan commission  was  needed,  the  rwport 
said,  so  that  "the  Congress  »nd  the  President 
may  h.^ve  the  benefit  of  the  recommendations 
of  qualified  eiperts  in  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  and  technology"  fts  the  basis 
lor  legislation  to  Improve  federal  science  prt>- 
grams  and  operatloiM.  The  commlttte  JustJ- 
fled  a  study  comnUaslon  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  needed  more  and 
better  Information,  As  a  case  In  point.  KlUlan 
bad  politely  declined  an  earlier  Invitation  to 
appear  before  the  committee  because  It 
might  oonfUct  wlOi  his  advisory  role  In  the 
White  House.  Science  policy  coordination  or 
control  at  that  level.  In  the  committee's  be- 
lief, would  not  assure  an  ample  flew  of  sci- 
entific and  factual  data  to  the  Congress,  THe 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  at 
least  a  commission  to  study  Its  feasibility. 
was  the  committee's  proposed  solution.  The 
Senate  did  not  take  up  the  bill,  A  com- 
panion House  Wll  (H  R,  8325)  Introduced  on 
22  July  1959  by  Reipresentatlve  Brooks  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  oai 
Science  snd  Astronautics,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  but 
received  no  action 
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THE  OST  ALTtSNATIVI 

E»rlv  In  1960  Senator  Humphrey  put  the 
c&6«  for  a  department  or  a  commission  be- 
fon  the  Aroerlcan  Academy  of  PoUtlcal  and 
Social  Science  (20t.  But  ihoae  who  favored 
sireagthenlng  the  Presidential  advisory  ap- 
paratus rather  than  a  new  departtnent  for 
science  found  a  champion  In  another  snt*- 
ofxninlttee  of  the  Batne  Senate  committee— 
that  on  National  Policy  Machinery  chaired 
&y  Senator  Henry  M.  Jacltson-  The  Jackson 
subcommittee  held  hearings  In  April  1»60 
on  the  role  ol  science  and  technology  in 
foreign  and  national  defense  policy.  A  staff 
report  of  14  June  1961  entitled  'Selene*  Or- 
gBJxizatlon  and  the  President's  Offlce"  re- 
jected the  Department  of  Science  Idea  on  the 
by  new  familiar  ground  that  the  diverse 
sclentiflc  actlvltlw  of  the  federal  go%'emment 
could  not  be  conveniently  extracted  to  form 
a  new  department.  It  approved  such  views 
exprcAsed  before  the  subcommittee  by  James 
Plsk.  president  of  Bell  Telephone  lAboeator- 
les.  and  then  observed  (21) : 

"Eight  department*  and  agencies  support 
major  technical  programs  and  all  parts  of 
the  Oovernment  use  science  in  varying  ^• 
greca  to  help  meet  The  agency  objecuve.  This 
diffusion  of  science  and  technology-  through- 
out the  Government  u  not  a  sign  otf  untidy 
administrative  housekeeping  Rather  It  re- 
flects the  very  nature  of  science  ttaeU.  Orga- 


nizationally, science  la  not  a  dcftnable  Jurla- 
dlcUon  Ulto  economics.  It  Is  a  tool.  It  is  an 
inatrument  for  accooipllahlng  thlnga  having 
nothing  to  do  with  science." 

The  itafi  report  emphasized  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  for  science  policy  direc- 
tion and  accordingly  recommended  the 
strengthening  of  his  advisory  supiwrt  by  the 
creation  of  an  Offlce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. It  pointed  out  that  the  President 
could  lake  this  step  tiirough  submission  of 
a  reorganization  plan  rather  than  through 
the  convenUonal  legislative  route.  The  Ken- 
nedy admlnUiraUon  was  asked  to  submit  t^ 
the  Congress  by  January  1963  "Its  oonsldereri 
findings  and  recommendations  tor  action  ■* 
on  29  March  RcorganlaaUon  Plan  No.  3  of 
1062  creating  the  OST  was  submitted,  to  take 
effect  «1thln  60  days  If  the  Congress  did  not 
disapprove  ( 22 ) . 

Before  the  plan  was  formally  sent  to  the 
87th  Congress.  S.  2T7X  was  Introduced  on  31 
January  1962.  JolnUy  sponsored  by  Senatora 
McClellan.  Humphrey.  Mundt.  Cotton,  and 
YarbOTough-  S.  2771  was  similar  to  S.  1851  of 
the  B6th  Congress,  which  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmeni  Operations.  The  revised  bill  con- 
tained a  broad  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  and  objectives  In  science  and  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  improvement 
m  federal  programs  for  processing  the  re- 
trieval of  sclentlflc  information.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  l3-member  commission  be 
strengthened  by  a  sclenUflc  advisory  panel 
with  prescribed  qualifications  which  In- 
cluded -abUity  to  communicate  not  only  to 
professional  sclentlsU  but  to  laymen."  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  10  May  and  34  July  1962. 
Some  moral  support  was  provided  by  Carl 
p.  Stovers  report  of  March  1962  on  "The 
Government  of  Science"  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  A  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Stover  report  said,  would  establish  for  science 
a  major  center  of  policy  studies,  higher  sut- 
ure, and  a  more  favorable  environment  lor 
scientific  work.  Combining  all  government 
science  ftinctlons  made  no  sense,  but  a  single 
department  for  those  functions  less  mlsslon- 
orlented  was  "a  sound  and  desirable  next  step 
In  the  evolution  of  Government  action  with 
respect  to  science"  ( 23 1 . 

The  committee  now  had  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  aiterttaUve  scheme  recom- 
mended by  the  Jackson  subcommittee  and 
seized  upon  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
Ba  a  sufficient  response  to  the  demands  for 
improved  science  organizations.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  pointed  to  OST  as  a  needed 
mechanism  for  coordinating  science  policies 
and  advising  the  President,  whatever  the  or- 
ganization of  science  functions  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  Waterman,  who  was 
assessing  NSF'i  truncated  policy  role  in  the 
wake  of  the  OST  plan,  again  opposed  a  com- 
miaslon.  as  did  Elmer  B.  Staats.  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  where  all  reorga- 
nization plans  are  put  together.  Their  plea 
was  that  OST.  being  new.  should  have  a 
chance  to  work.  Furthermore,  by  the  "statu- 
tory underpinning"  of  a  reorganlxauon  plan. 
OST  would  give  the  Congress  the  kind  of 
access  to  sclentlflc  information  sought  by 
the  sponsors  of  S.  2771.  This  was  the  per- 
suasive point  for  congressional  acceptance  of 
the  plan  (24). 

Jerome  B.  Wtesner.  who  would  serve  the 
Kennedy  Administration  in  the  quadruple 
capacity  of  OST  director.  President's  science 
adviser,  chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
made  his  first  appearance  before  Congress  as 
OST  director  when  he  testified  on  31  July 
1962  at  hearings  of  the  HoUfleld  subcommit- 
tee (House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations) .  In  amplifying  hU  views  on  science 
organization.  Wlesner  gave  conditional  en- 
dorsement to  a  Department  of  Science.  To 
"set  up  a  radically  new  organization"  encom- 
passing all  the  scientific  activities  of  the  fed- 


eral government  he  considered  unworkable.  U 
a  -less  comprehensive  Department  of  Sci- 
ence were  created."  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  National  Science  Foun- 
dtttlon.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
certain  other  agencies,  he  believed  the  op- 
erations of  these  agencies  might  be  improved. 
At  the  same  Ume.  the  need  would  remain  to 
coordinate  and  Integrate  the  acUvltles  of 
these  agencies  with  the  related  scientific  and 
technical  programs  of  the  mlsalon-oriented 
agencies.  "In  other  words,  the  OST  Is  neither 
a  substitute  for  nor  in  competition  with  a 
Federal  Department  of  Science"  (25>. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  nost  daunted  by  the  new  pres- 
ence of  OST.  reported  favorably  (with  some 
technical  revisions)  on  S.  2771.  proposing  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  (26) 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent  on  8  August  1962  (27) .  In  the  House 
It  waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  9  August,  and  there  It 
died.  The  exercise  was  repeated  In  the  88th 
(Congress.  S.  816.  sponsored  by  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan. Humphrey.  Mundt.  Qruenlng. 
Javlts.  Cotton,  and  Yarborough.  was  Intro- 
duced on  18  February  1963.  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan. now  the  leading  sponsor,  emphasized 
that  Wlesner.  in  his  testimony  before  the 
HoUfleld  subcommittee,  maintained  that  OST 
and  a  Department  of  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
were  not  In  conflict  (28).  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations  and  reported  to  the  Ben- 
ate  on  4  March  1963  (39).  It  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on  8  March 
(30)  and  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  which 
also  had  a  companion  bill.  H.R.  4346.  Intro- 
duced  by  Representative  Teague  of  Texas 
(31).  No  action  was  taken  on  these  bills  in 
the  House  Committee. 

In  place  of  a  mixed  commission,  the  reac- 
tion on  the  House  side  was  to  create  several 
new  subcommittees  on  science.  Thus  in  Au- 
gxist  1963.  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  created  a  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research  and  Development,  chaired 
by  Representative  Daddarto  of  Connecticut. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  month 
later,  created  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  chaired  by  RepresenUtlve 
Elliott  of  Alabama-  The  Select  Committee 
took  a  dim  view  of  departmental  status  for 
science.  Judging  by  Its  tenth  and  concluding 
report  of  29  December  1964,  which  contained 
this  statement    (33) : 

■The  specters  of  overlap,  gaps,  conflict,  and 
duplication  among  agency  programs  can  best 
be  met  through  adequate  top-level  coordina- 
tion of  agency  programs.  C-onsolt dating  re- 
search and  development  Into  one  or  a  few 
separate  agencies— such  as  an  often  sug- 
gested Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— would  separate  auch  work  from  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  performed,  the  com- 
mittee believes,  with  devastating  effecu  both 
to  the  work  and  to  the  capacities  of  agenclca 
to  carry  out  their  missions." 

In  the  89th  Congress  Chairman  McCleUan. 
Joined  by  Senators  Mundt.  Rlbicoff.  Oruenlng 
and  Yarborough,  reintroduced  the  commis- 
sion bill  (S.  1136)  on  17  February  1985.  and 
Representative  Wolff  sponsored  the  com- 
panion bill  (HJl.  5609)  in  the  House.  By 
now  congressional  interest  in  the  proposal 
had  waned.  No  hearings  were  held,  and  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  bother  to  report  It 
out  Humphrey,  no  longer  a  Senator,  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  as  Vice  President  and 
became  immersed  in  intricacies  of  space  and 
ocean  programs  as  satatutory  chairman  ol 
techiUcal  councils  in  these  areas.  Occasion- 
ally, other  voices  renewed  the  call  for  a  de- 
partment. Ralph  Lapp  proposed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  In  his  1966  book.  The  New 
pricMthood  {33).  J.  Herbert  HoUoman.  after 
5  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Conmieroe 
for  Science  and  Technology,  recommended  to 
the  Rlbicoff  subcommittee  in  1968  that  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  be  ft 
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prime  subject  for  study  by  a  proposed  Com- 
mission on  Organization  and  Mariagement  of 
the  Executive  Branch  {34 i.  At  the  year's 
end.  Donald  F.  Homlg.  from  the  vantage 
point  of  "Hve  years  at  the  bench  of  U.S._ 
science  policy,"  spoke  out  before  the  AAAS' 
In  favor  of  a  Department  of  Science  as  well 
as  a  strengthening  of  the  President's  science 
advisory  setup  (35). 

'  As  one  traces  the  lines  of  argument  for 
and  against  department  status  for  science. 
It  is  apparent  that  they  thread  back  to  the 
controversy  of  the  1680's.  The  positive  side, 
projected  by  the  NAS  committee  report  of 
1684,  is  that  science  will  benefit  from  the 
status  and  prestige  which  go  with  cabinet 
rank  and  large  departmental  resources.  The 
negative  aide,  well  stated  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  William  E.  Chandler  before  the  con- 
gressional commission  In  1684.  Is  that  sci- 
ence tH  not  a  government  mission  Jn  Itself  but 
an  aspect  of  other  and  proper  departmental 
missions;  consequently  science  bureaus  or 
functions  should  be  placed  or  remain  within 
the  department  to  which  they  are  "naturally 
related"  (J6.)  Contemporary  formulations 
havent  improved  much  on  these  themes. 
Proponents  of  a  separate  department  for  sci- 
ence view  Its  secretary  as  a  protector  and 
spokesman  of  science  in  government  councils, 
while  opponents  see  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity In  which  politics  prevail  over  scien- 
tific objectivity.  On  both  sides  attitudes  are 
hardened  by  conviction  or  .softened  by  prac- 
tical considerations.  Doubtless  many  who  are 
otherwise  well-intentioned  toward  a  new  de- 
partment fear  that  it  would  cut  down  oppor- 
tunities for  grants  and  contracts  given  by 
various  uncoordinated  government  science 
agencies.  Others  who  are  moved  by  a  concern 
for  economy  in  government  than  for  prestige 
In  science  believe  that  departmental  organi- 
zation would  eliminate  duplication  and  In- 
sure closer  coordination  of  costly  govern- 
ment programs. 

CASE  FOR  A  DCFARTHENT 

That  it  la  Impracticable  to  tear  out  research 
and  development  functions  from  department 
and  agency  settings  and  bring  them  all  to- 
gether In  a  new  department  goes  without 
saying.  But  the  case  for  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technolc^  cannot  be  that  easily 
dlsmlsaed.  To  argue  that  science  Is  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  or  that  science  (and  tech- 
nology) Is  not  by  Itself  a  major  purpose  of 
government  justifying  departmental  organi- 
zation, narrows  the  Issue  unduly  and  over- 
looks some  very  practical  problems.  Agricul- 
tural research,  let  us  quickly  agree,  is  pro- 
perly a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture mission,  but  what  about  the  large  rela- 
tively self-contained  or  semlautonomous 
agencies  with  missions  which  fa] l  al most 
completely  In  the  domain  of  science  and 
technology  ard  which  overshadow  In  size  and 
Importance  some  of  the  older  departments? 
If  AECs  mission  Is  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment and  NASA's  is  space  exploration,  it  is 
merely  tautological  to  distinguish  these  mis- 
sions from  science  and  technology  in  given 
fields.  Then  it  becomes  a  pragmatic  problem 
of  government  organization  (and  politics | 
to  determine  whether  It  Is  advantageous  to 
brlr.g  together  in  a  single  department  selected 
agencies  and  subagenctes  associated  by 
shared  purposes,  related  functions,  or  some 
other  defining  element  of  mutual  Involve- 
ment. Modem  precepts  of  government  or- 
ganization and  administration  favor  a  rela- 
tively few  strong  departmenu  encompassing 
similar  or  related  functions  In  place  of  a 
profusion  of  independent  asencles.  The  quest 
here  ts  more  compelling  than  a  desire  for 
organizational  symmetry  or  housekeeping 
tidiness.  The  President,  as  manager  of  the 
executive  branch,  does  not  have  the  time 
to  deal  with  scares  of  agencies.  To  maintain 
a  proper  "span  of  control"  he  must  strive 
to  bring  these  agencies  within  departmental 
confines  and  depend  on  the  department 
heads  to  administer  the  manifold  affairs  of 
government  (37). 


The  challenge  is  that  government  in  all  lu 
diversity  does  not  lend  Itself  easily  to  de- 
partmentalizing by  major  purpose  or  mis- 
sion or  any  other  organizing  principle.  Moat 
organizational  arrangements  are  less  ambi- 
tious— expedient  responses  to  urgent  prob- 
lems dictated  more  by  politics  than  political 
science.  Government  takes  on  a  patchwork 
appearance.  Prom  time  to  time  attempts  are 
niade  to  sort  out  and  rearrange  agencies  and 
functions  In  more  orderly  patterns,  even  to 
the  extent  of  disestablishing  or  reforming  old 
departments.  Not  every  worthy  government 
cause  which  seeks  wider  acceptance  and 
ampler  resources  through  separate  depart- 
mental status  can  be  accommodated.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  departments  would  defeat  the 
rationale  for  departmental  organization.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  a  department  embraces  too 
many  missions  or  disparate  functions.  It  be- 
comes unwleldly — a  conglomerate  or  a  hold- 
ing company  In  which  the  secretary  struggles 
constantly  to  keep  In  line  strong-willed  ad- 
ministrators of  operating  agencies. 

In  a  dynamic,  democratic  society,  govern- 
mental reorganization,  de^lte  the  obstacles, 
signifies  changing  policy,  a  new  approach — 
and  reorganization  on  a  departznent  scale 
makes  the  greatest  Impact.  Accordingly  ev- 
ery administration  can  be  expected  to  give 
special  attention  to  such  possibilities.  Since 
World  War  U,  each  President  has  opted  for 
a  new  department — ^Truman  for  DOD,  Eisen- 
hower  for  HEW,  Kennedy  for  HUD.  and 
Johnson  for  DOT  (38\.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  estibllKhed  an  advisory  group  on 
reorganization,  whose  recommendatlona-  are 
yet  to  be  made  i.19i.  Characteristically,  the 
post-World  War  n  departments  each  repre- 
sent a  coalescence  of  established  agencies  and 
resources  to  subserve  a  broader  policy  or 
purpvose  of  government.  In  several  instances, 
the  way  was  prepared  by  interim  coordinat- 
ing organizations.  Thus,  the  DOD  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  looser  federation  formally  known 
as  the  Military  Establishment.  HEW  by  the 
Federal  Secmlty  Agency,  and  HTJD  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  latest  de- 
partmental creation,  did  not  go  through  a 
transitional  form  but  esteibllshed  transpor- 
tation agencies  were  a  base  upon  which  to 
build. 

Science  and  technology,  comprising  large 
sectors  of  government  actlrtty  with  various 
organizational  forms,  have  a  simitar  poten- 
tial for  departmental  organization.  When 
great  national  problems  arose,  requiring  pos- 
itive and  pointed  government  response,  in- 
dependent agencies  were  created — the  AEC 
for  the  oontrol  of  atomic  energy  alter  Hiro- 
shima, the  NSP  to  preserve  the  post-World 
War  II  momentum  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  NASA  after  Sputnik.  With  the 
passing  years,  as  missions  are  completed  or 
redirected  and  as  agencies  mature.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  momentum  and  the 
excitement  of  the  early  days.  New  prob- 
lems emerge,  priorities  are  reassessed,  tal- 
ents are  turned  elsewhere.  The  atomic  en- 
ergy program  Is  about  25  years  old,  the  NSF 
has  been  In  buslneae  16  years,  and  the  spac« 
agency,  past  Its  10th  birthday,  wilt  age 
rather  quickly  after  a  lunar  landing.  Reor- 
ganization generates  its  own  excitement,  in- 
fuses new  energies,  develops  new  emissions. 
cANDmATES  roa  inclusion 
Thus  AEC  and  NASA,  independent  tech- 
nical agencies  with  multlbllllon-dollar 
yearly  budgets,  are  prime  candidates  for 
transfer  to  a  new  department.  Their  Interests 
increasingly  will  overlap  as  boosters  and 
spacecraft  come  to  depend  more  on  nuclear 
technology.  Both  are  sponsors  of  hardware 
development  as  well  as  basic  research.  Both 
are  Involved  In  intricate  ways  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs.  Both  have  large 
Laboratory  complexes  and  diversified  re- 
sources for  research  and  development.  Both 
are  faced  with  probable  cutbacks  and  the 
need  to  rea&sess  missions  for  the  long  term. 
The  reassessment.  In  NASA's  case,  associated 


with  the  moon  landing,  which  will  climax  a 
decade  of  technical  effort  directed  Urgely 
to  this  single  goal.  New  vistas  of  space  ex- 
ploration beckon,  but  in  the  welfare  decade 
of  the  1970's  more  earth-bound  causes  will 
exert  a  strong  gravitational  pull  on  funds. 

As  for  the  AEC.  the  growth  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  to  what  many  regard  as  overkill 
dimensions  and  the  gradual  shift  to  Industry 
of  responsibility  for  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment are  less  climactic.  The  safety  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  associated  with  nuclear 
power,  which  some  foresee  as  AEC's  major 
responalbillty  ahead,  could  well  be  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  possibly 
helping  to  rejuvenate  an  old-line  agency. 
Just  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  had  to  grapple  with  the  regula- 
tory aspects  of  satellite  communications.  Nu- 
clear ordnance  development  and  fabrication 
possibly  could  be  shlfteu  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  {40).  The  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  wduld  have,  one  may  con- 
ceive, a  space  service  and  an  atomic  service, 
perhaps  less  ambitious  than  at  present  but 
still  performing  vital  sclentlflc  and  technical 
work.  The  reorganization  also  would  permit  a 
realignment  and  better  integration  of  the 
great  laboratory  complexes  associated  vrlth 
these  two  agencies.  Indeed,  the  realigning 
process  for  federal  laboratories  as  a  whole 
could  t>e  speeded  up  by  this  means. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  a  some- 
what different  type  of  agency.  It  maintains 
no  laboratories  except  a  few  contract  re- 
search centers  and  builds  no  large  projecu  or 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  ill-fated 
Mohole  project.  It  values  Its  relative  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  political  in- 
fluences in  supporting  academic  science.  Id 
terms  of  prospective  departmental  status.  It 
could  be  argued  that  NHF  has  as  much  affin- 
ity with  education  as  with  science,  snd  if  a 
separate  Department  of  Education  were  to 
be  created,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  advo- 
cates for  inclusion  of  NSP.  On  the  other  hand. 
education  reaches  out  toward  areas  of  con- 
temporary concern  not  closely  identified  with 
science,  such  as  Job  training  and  placement 
and  manpower  develc^ment.  bo  that  some  en- 
visage education  as  the  organizing  principle 
for  a  Department  of  Human  Resource^  (</». 
Homlg  favors  the  science-education  nexus. 
He  would  make  NSF  the  "core"  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science.  Unking  basic  research 
closely  with  higher  education.  In  this  con- 
cept, the  new  department  would  t>e  little 
concerned  with  technology  as  distinguished 
from  science,  leaving  technological  develop- 
ment to  "agencies  with  specific  tasks  and 
missions"   (55), 

In  the  writer's  view,  the  prospecu  for  de- 
partmental status  are  greatly  Improved  If 
technology  and  science  are  conjoined-  Creat- 
ing a  new  department  is  difficult  enough  in 
Itself,  but  technology  provides  move  leverage 
and  power  for  organisational  change  than 
basic  research  or  pure  science.  The  new  de- 
partment would  need  a  bigger  core  or  a 
broader  base  than  that  offered  by  NSP  alone. 
In  any  event,  the  writer  sees  no  serious 
obstacle  to  making  the  NSP  a  component  of 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  In 
that  way  grants  and  other  financial  tuppon 
to  academic  institutions  could  be  twtter  mte- 
grated,  since  NASA  and  AEC  also  are  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  academic  science. 
Futberraore.  the  1968  amendments  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  add  applied 
research  to  the  agency's  responsibilities  and 
thereby  bring  it  closer  to  the  technological 
concerns  of  other  government  agencies  <42i 
There  is  good  logic  in  estahlisting  a  De- 
partment  of  Science  and  Technology  to  bouse 
not  only  older,  more  mature  agencies  but  also 
new  ones  which  have  not  yet  found  a  suttaole 
home.  Oceanography  end  related  disciplines 
or  technologies  may  be  put  in  this  clasa. 
Numerous  government  agencies  are  engaged 
In  marine  science  actlYltles.  but  the  Congress 
has  been  groping  for  a  decade  or  more  to  find 
the  organisational  base  for  a  broad  program 
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of  ocwui  development.  The  1966  legislation, 
vliich  creiited  a  temporary  commission  «nd 
a  council  for  marine  sciences  and  rescurces, 
stated  a  policy  and  provided  a  coordmating 
group  hut  sidestepped  the  basic  organlia- 
tlonal  problem  I « i .  THe  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Sciences.  Engineering  and  Resources,  on 
the  eve  or  its  demise,  proposed  that  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  be 
created  sa  "the  prmclpal  Instrumentality 
within  the  Federal  Government  (or  admln- 
lattatlon  of  the  Nations  civil  marine  and 
atmospheric  programs "  At  the  same  time, 
the  commission  pointed  out  that  It  was  pro- 
posing an  organlMtlon  which  can  easily  Bt 
into  a  more  lundamental  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  Government"  t44\-  Clearly,  the 
commission  was  leaving  the  door  open  for 
incorporation  of  marine  sciences  and  re- 
sources m  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

tUMKSUTC  ADTAMTAGES 

One  of  the  Immediate  advantages  In  cre- 
ating a  new  government  house  for  science 
and  technology  Is  the  opportunity  It  affords 
for  eliminating  the  clutter  In  the  Esecullve 
Office  of  the  President  or  at  least  making 
room  lor  needed  new  services.  The  Acronau 
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the  tneviiable  resistance,  there  wms  merit  in 
a  merger,  the  objective  being  ft  department 
of  economic  affairs  or  economic  develop- 
ment. Since  the  Department  o/  Commerce 
has  acquired  bv  hUtorlcai  accretion  a,  num- 
ber ol  important  technical  servtcee  now  en- 
cumpasaed  in  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Admlnlstjailon.  the  National  Bu- 
reau or  Siandarda.  the  VS.  Patent  Office, 
and  other  unite.  It  would  have  made  sense, 
m  the  event  of  a  Commerce-Labw  merger,  to 
extract  theee  technical  agencies  and  place 
them  in  a  Department  ot  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Finally,  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  would  provide  better  tnterloce 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Although 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  transfer  research  and 
development  commands.  ofBce.  or  agencies 
from  ihe  Department  of  Defense  to  the  civil- 
ian department  In  any  wholesale  fashion, 
conceivably  several  military-managed  labora- 
tories, agencies,  or  programs  could  be  trans- 
ferred on  &  selective  basis  U  their  relaUon- 
shlp  to  military  needs  Is  limited,  if  they  now 
serve  many  government  users,  and  If  their 
concern  Is  more  with  science  than  with  de- 
fense (47).  A  clvU  department  conveniently 
could  assume  DOD  responsibilities  In  sup- 


States  for  6-year  terms:  one  officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  one  Navy  professor  of 
mathematics  skilled  In  astronomy  (the  lut 
two  to  be  designated  by  the  President  for 
6-year  terms  (:  the  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  the  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey;  and  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Meteorological  Service.  The 
secretary  of  the  department  Including  the 
science  agencies  would  be  ex  officio  president 
of  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
would  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary.  ._^ 

5.  Senate  Bcp.  No.  1286.  49th  Congrosa.  Irt 
session  (8  June  1886),  p.  64. 

fl.  See  A.  Hunter  Dupree,  Science  and  the 
Federal  Government  iHarvard  Univ.  Press, 
Cambridge.  1957).  p.  215.  Dupree  writes  of 
this  period:  "In  contrast  to  the  glorious  and 
successful  defense  of  the  new  scientific  bu- 
reaus, the  experts  had  done  a  ragged  Job  for 
a  Department  of  Science.  The  National  Acad- 
emy had  done  nothing  to  push  the  brain- 
child of  iw  committee,  which  admitted  po- 
litical defeat  in  advance"   (p.  230). 

7.  Congr.  Ree.  92.  AI4  (1  Feb  19461.  The 
Luce  bill  provided  for  a  Secretary  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  conflrmatlcn. 
and  Ave  Assistant  Secretaries,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  head,  respectively,  the  fol- 


tics   and    Space    Council    and    the    National      porting  ed"ca'lo°»>  «°.*'"°'  """*""  °^      lowing  bureaus:    Physics  .^d  Mathematical 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer-      sponsoring^ certain  l^a^O"   ^.~.^,„j;;.      sciences.  Public  Health  and  Social  Sclencei. 


tng  Development  both  could  be  abolished  or 
aloDg  with  PSAC  and  OST.  shifted  In  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  new  department,  though  It 
must  be  recognlaed  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  need  a  science  adviser  with  some 
staff  of  his  own-  The  Vice  President,  now 
statutory  chairman  of  the  space  and  marine 
councils,  could  retain  his  valuable  association 
with  government  science  and  continue  to 
gain  the  technical  information  and  Insight 
needed  for  leadership  in  our  technocratic 
society  by  serving  in  some  appropriate 
capacity,  possibly  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
apparatus  annexed  to  the  new  department. 
The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment, for  want  of  a  better  alternative,  also 
could  be  housed  in  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology.  This  office  needs 
Bircngthenlng  to  deal  with  communications 
problems  of  growing  severity  and  technical 
sophistication.  The  Post  Office  and  Trans- 
portation Departments  each  could  make  a 
claim  for  telecommunications  management, 
but  obviously  they  have  enough  problems  of 
their  own. 

The  removal  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
Its  scicntlflc  or  technical  councils  and  of- 
fices is  not  a  downgrading  of  sceince  but  a 
practical  r*cogmton  that  the  President  can- 
not give  them^  sustamed  attention  i4S). 
Moreover,  they  have  less  impact  on  affairs 
than  is  usually  suppoficd.  Their  directors  pa- 
rade before  the  government  departments  and 
agencies  clothed  m  the  unlfocm  of  Presi- 
dential prestige  but  a-e  uncertain  to  what 
extent  they  can  apeak  or  art  In  his  name. 
The  department  head  directing  a  broad 
range  of  sclentflc  and  technical  programs 
with  a  large  budget  has  power  and  prestige 
of  a  more  compelling  kind.  His  command  of 
resources,  public  visibility,  and  cabinet  par- 
ticipation enable  him  to  serve  as  principal 
science  adviser  to  the  President  In  a  much 
more  direct  and  positive  way  than  the  White 
House  adviser  or  Executive  Office  function- 
ary several  steps  removed  from  the  acene  of 
depanmenta.1  action  and  operations  If  the 
scientific  community  15  concerned  about 
prestige  for  science  in  government,  there  Is 
considerable  trade-off  value  in  a  depiut- 
meot  head  as  against  the  Executive  Office 
cocHtlinator  or  consultant. 

Aoorher  advantage  is  that  the  new  de- 
partment could  house  technical  agencies  or 
bureaus  which  are  obstacles  to.  or  casualties 
of.  other  reorganizations  For  example.  In 
January  1987,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
merger  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
lAbor  I46\  He  did  not  push  the  proposal 
when  the  response  in  congressional  and  some 
other  quarters  seemed  unfavorable.  Despite 


research.  This  need  not  be  a  one-way  trans- 
fer process,  since  formation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment might  well  involve  assignment  of  cer- 
tain functions  to  the  military,  as  mentioned 
before  in  the  case  of  nuclear  ordnarwre.  More 
systematic  coordinaUon  and  congruence  of 
policy  and  program  can  be  achieved  by  two 
major  departments  in  balance  than  by  one 
department  on  the  military  side  dealing  with 
assorted  scienUflc  and  t*cftnical  agencies  on 
the  civil  side  Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the 
numerous  memoranda  of  understanding, 
working  arrangement*,  and  coordinating 
mechanisms  between  the  DOD  and  NASA. 
for  example,  suggests  the  complexity  of  these 
interagency  relaUonshlpe.  Complextly  can- 
not be  eliminated  but  It  can  be  reduced 
The  logic  here  Is  even  mtwe  persuasive  as 
igenclea  wrestle  with  Joint  projects  and  in- 
teracting programs. 

All  the  decisions  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
need  not.  of  course,  be  made  at  one  time. 
If  the  universe  of  government  agencies  is 
surveyed  and  all  possible  candidates  identi- 
fied, then  problems  of  transfer  would  Bcem 
too  overwhelming  for  Immediate  solution. 
The  important  first  step  is  to  assemble  the 
independent  agencies  and  aubagenclea  as  the 
departmental  core,  and  then  to  build  around 
them  This  m  itself  will  be  a  monumental 
tatlc.  but  the  vision  of  the  National  Academy 
committee  of  1884  may  stlU  be  sound  {48). 


RErEKENCCS   *N0   NOTES 
Act   of   7   July   1884.   23   Stat 
ommlSBion.    composed 


219  The 
of  three  members 
each  from  the  Housie  and  Senate,  was  known 
as  the  Allison  Commission  ofter  Its  chair- 
man. Senator  William  B  Allison  of  Iowa 
Lyman  served  as  one  of  the  House  members 
on  the  commission  until  the  end  of  the  48th 
Congress  on  3  March  1885.  He  was  defeated 
for  reelection. 

2  CongrKec   15.6175  (7  July  1884). 

3  The  NAS  committee's  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  Lyman  by  O.  C.  Marsh,  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  let- 
ter dated  16  Oct.  1884.  It  was  printed  In 
Senate  Mlrc  Doc.  No.  82  (serial  No.  2346.  4Sth 
Congress.  1st  session  (18861  vol.  4;  also  as 
appendix  D  to  the  Report  o/  the  Sational 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1884  (Government 
PrlnUng  Office.  Washington,  DC.  20  April 
1885).  p.  33. 

4,  The  NAS  committee  proposed  that  the 
commission  include  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences:  the  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  two  nongovern- 
ment civilian  scientists  of  high  reputation 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the   United 


Scientific  Education  ond  Information.  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  and  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nological Sciences.  The  Secretary  would  be 
empowered  to  appoint  an  advisory  council  of 
not  more  than  100  members  representing  all 
branches  of  science. 

8.  Science—the  Endless  Frontier.  A  Report 
to  the  President  on  a  Program  for  Postwar 
Scientific  Research  (July  1945).  The  report 
was  reprinted  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  July  1960). 

9.  Congr.  Rec.  93.  10667  (17  Nov.  1947).  See 
Don  K.  Price.  Government  and  Science  (New 
York  Unlv   Press.  New  Tork.  1B54).  p.  48 

10.  Science  ond  Public  Policy.  Report  ol  the 
President's  Scientific  Research  Board  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Wnahlngton.  D.C.. 
4  Oct.  1947).  vol.  3.  p.  23 

11.  Public  Law  81-607,  64  Stat.  149  (10  BSay 
1950). 

12.  Progress  Report  on  Science  Programs  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Senate  Rep.  No. 
2498.  85th  Congress.  2d  session  (9  Sept.  1956). 
p.  14;  congr.  Rec    106.  1078  (23  Jan    1959), 

13.  Public  Law  86-567.  72  Stat  426  (29  July 
1958). 

14.  KilUan'a  address,  made  on  29  Dec.  1958, 
was  prmted  in  Science  Program — 88th  Con- 
greM.  Senate  Rep.  No.  120.  86th  Congress.  Ist 
session  (23  March  1959).  p.  3. 

15  D-  K.  Price.  Ooi»emmenr  and  ScicTWe 
(New  York  Unlv,  Press.  New  York.  1954).  p. 
83.  Price  was  discussing  the  potential  role  of 
NSP  as  a  central  science  agency  and  not  spe- 
cifically a  Department  of  Science 

16  Senate  Rep.  No.  120.  86th  Congress,  1st 
session  (23  March  1969),  p.  26  Bcrkners 
views  were  set  forth  In  an  address  "National 
Science  Policy  and  the  Future."  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  1 16  Dec.  1958 » .  published 
in  the  Bame  report,  appendix  D.  p.  110. 
Brode's  addreas  on  the  same  subject  as  re- 
tiring president  of  the  AAAS  (28  Deo.  195fl> 
was  placed  in  the  Congresstonal  Record. 
along  with  press  articles  and  editorials,  by 
Senator  Kefauver  \Congr.  Rec.  106.  615  (18 
Jan.  1960) )  For  additional  materials  on  the 
proa  and  cons  of  a  department,  see  Science 
and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  Analysis  and 
Summary  by  the  Staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Senate 
Doc.  No.  90,  85th  Congress,  2d  session  (April 
1958). 

17.  senate  Rep  No  120.  86th  Congress.  1st 
session  (23  March  19S9).p.  29 

IB.  Create  a  Department  of  Science  ana 
Technology,  heartnjis  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganisation  and  International  Or- 
ganlaatioos,  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
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ment  Operations.  86th  Congress,  1st  session, 
on  S.  676  and  5.  586  (16-17  April  1959).  pt.  1. 
pp.  47  and  71. 

19.  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  Sen- 
ate Rep    No.  408   (18  June  1959),  p.  6. 

20.  Ahn.  Amer,  Acad.  Polit.  Soc-  Set.  iJan. 
19601,  p.  27;  Senator  Humphrey  placed  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  \  106. 
6235  (10  March  1960)). 

21.  Organiztng  for  National  Security:  Sci- 
ence Organization  and  the  President's  Office. 
staff  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  87th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion icommlttee  print.  14  June  1961).  p.  1- 

22.  House  Doc.  372.  B7th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion (29  March  1962). 

23.  Senator  Humphrey  placed  an  excerpt 
from  the  Stover  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  |10e.  11B22  (27  June  1962) ).  A  state- 
ment by  Stover  supporting  the  comnUsslon 
proposal  was  printed  in  Establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology.  Sen- 
ate Rep.  No.  1828.  87th  Congress.  2d  session 
(6  Aug  1962).  p.  50.  The  report  The  Govern- 
ment of  Science  proposed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  absorb  the 
activities  of  NSF.  PSAC.  and  PCST.  along 
with  the  Weather  Bureau.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Office  of  Saline  Water.  Coast 
and  OeodeUc  Survey.  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office.  Naval  Observatory,  portions  of  the 
Simthsonlan  research  work,  and  the  Antarc- 
tic programs  of  the  Navy  and  NSP.  Larger 
agencies  such  as  NASA  and  NTH  were  cited 
as  candidates  for  Inclusion,  though  ASC  was 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  its  size  and 
operational  character  could  overwhelm  the 
new  department. 

24-  Creote  a  Commission  on  Science  and 
Technology,  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  67th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  on  8.  2771  (24  July  1962). 
pt.  2:  Reorganization  Plan  So.  Z  of  1962. 
heu^lngs  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session  (17  April  1962).  Jerome 
B.  Wlesner  wrote  later:  "Possibly  the  most 
important  consequence  of  providing  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  scientific  activities  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  is  that  the 
Director  may  now  appear  before  Congress  to 
explain,  when  possible,  the  Governmentwlde 
views  of  activities  and  problenos"  (Where 
Science  and  Politics  Meet  (McGraw-Hill.  New 
Tork.  1966).  p   47]. 

26.  Systems  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, hearings  before  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  ( l  July  1962) .  pt.  1,  p.  166. 

26.  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Senate  Rep.  No.  1828. 
87th  Congress.  2d  session   (6  Aug.  1962), 

27.  Con^.  Rec.  108.  16968  (8  Aug    1962). 

28.  Senator  McClellan  placed  excerpts  from 
the  Wlesner  testimony  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  two  separate  occasions  [109.  2395 
(IB  Feb.  1963)  and  ibid  (23  May  1963),  p. 
8299].  It  was  also  carried  In  the  committee 
report  cited  below  ( 29) . 

29.  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Senate  Rep.  No.  16.  81st 
Congress,  ist  session  (4  March  1963). 

30  Congr.  Rec  lOfi.  3808  (8  March  1963). 
In  remarks  accompanying  the  bill  Senator 
Humphrey  said  an  Independent  "Hoover- 
type"  commission  was  needed  to  (1)  counter- 
balance the  executive's  excessive  dependence 
on  a  small  in-group  of  scientlsu  for  policy, 
advice  and  program  evaluation;  (11)  review, 
with  the  aim  to  Improve,  the  activities  of 
the  NAS-NRC  as  well  as  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment agencies:  and  flit)  examine  federal 
organlxatlon  for  Information  retrieval. 

31.  Referring  the  bills  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  signified 
a  change  in  jurisdictional  policy.  Heretofore 
such  bills  had  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee      on      Government     Operations, 


which  generally  has  jurisdiction  over  orga- 
nization matters. 

32.  National  Goals  and  Policies.  House  Rep. 
No.  1941.  80th  Congress.  2d  session  (30  Dec. 
1964).  p.  49.  The  Select  Committee  expired 
with  the  88th  Congress  on  3  Jan.  1965.  In  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  Its  recommendations,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  was  established  within  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  This 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  Representative 
Reuss,  was  in  existence  through  the  end  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

33.  R  Lapp,  The  New  Priesthood  (Harper 
&  Row.  New  York.  1965).  p.  204.  Lapp  pro- 
posed that  the  Department  nf  Science  make 
basic  research  grants  (on  a  lump-sum  basis) : 
manage  the  government  laboratories;  absorb 
an  or  part  of  the  funcUons  of  OST,  PSAC. 
and  FCST;  and  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  AEC  (Civilian  part).  NSF,  ONR,  Office 
of  Saline  Water.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
anLs  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

34-  Establish  a  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization and  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  90th 
Congress.  2d  session  (23  Jan.  1968),  p.  58. 
HoUomon  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  include  the  NSP. 
NASA,  ESSA,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Oe.~)logical  Survey.  Census  Bureau  "and  per- 
haps parts  of  NIH  and  the  AEC." 

35.  D.  F.  Homig.  remarks  at  AAAS  Meeting. 
t>allas.  Texas  (29  Dec.  1968) . 

36.  Senate  Mtsc.  Doc.  No.  82  (Serial  No. 
2345).  49th  Congress.  1st  session  (1886) .  vol. 
4.  p   66 

37.  The  usual  text  for  this  organizational 
aproach  is  the  report  of  the  First  Hoover 
Commission.  "General  Management  of  the 
Executive  Branch"  (Feb.  1949).  which  rec- 
ommended that:  "The  numerous  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  must  be  grouped 
into  departments  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
major  purposes  in  order  to  give  a  coherent 
mission  to  each  Department"  (p.  34).  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  quoted  this  recommendation 
m  his  Annals  article  ( 20 ) . 

38  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  actually  was  established  during 
the  Johnson  Administration,  although  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  pressed  for  Its  creation  from 
the  beginning  of  his  administration.  The 
stumbling  block  to  congressional  acceptance 
was  President  Kennedy's  onnoimced  Inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  C.  Weaver  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  department,  similarly,  con- 
gressional opposition  to  a  putative  depart- 
ment head  ( Oscar  R.  Ewlng )  prevented 
President  TYuman  from  getting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  was  created  In  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

39.  President  Nixon  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  on  Advisory  Council  on  Eicecu- 
tlve  Organization  on  5  April  1969.  The  mem- 
ben  are:  Roy  L.  Ash  (chairman),  president 
of  Litton  Industries.  Inc.:  George  Baker. 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University:  John  B. 
Connally.  former  governor  of  Texas;  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company;  and  Richard  M.  Paget, 
member  of  Cresap.  McCormick  and  Paget. 

40.  l^pp  {33.  p.  206)  proposed  that  the 
AEC's  nuclear  production  facilities  be  motb- 
balled  In  part  and  the  remainder  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Representa- 
tives Craig  Hosmer,  in  an  address  "The 
Science  Establishment:  Where  Is  It  Headed?" 
\CongT.  Rec.  (6  March  1968).  p,  E1606|  posed 
the  AEC  problem  in  terms  of  diversification 
or  decline:  "Unless  AEC's  charter  is  revised 
to  give  It  a  responsibility  to  conduct  research 
for  other  government  agencies.  It  would  seem 
that  some  of  these  facilities  and  programs 
would  be  better  off  under  an  organization 
more  fundamentally  oriented   toward   basic 


research,  such  as  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation.' 

41.  R.  E.  Miles,  Jr..  Public  Admin.  Rev.  27.  1 
(March  1967).  Text  included  m  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommtttee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization. Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oneratlons,  90th  Congress.  2d  session 
1 23  Jan.  1968  I .  p-  115. 

42.  Public  Law  90-407.  82  Stat.  360  (18 
July  1968). 

43.  Public  Law  65-454.  80  Stat.  303  (17  June 
1966).  See  also  Public  Law  90-242.  81  StU 
780  (2  Jan.  1968). 

44-  Owr  Nation  and  the  Sea.  Report  of  the 
Commi&slDn  on  Marine  Science.  Engineering 
and  Resources  (9  Jan.  1969  reprlnti,  p.  7. 

43.  "...  The  easy  answer  to  all  problems 
in  Government,  scientific  and  nonscientiflc. 
seems  to  be  to  move  them  closer  to  the 
President.  I  don't  think  that  tenable  for  all 
thmgG — be  is  already  overburdened"  |D.  F. 
Homlg  \3S)\. 

46.  State  of  the  Union  Message.  Bouse  Doc. 
No.  1,  90th  Congress.  1st  session  (19  Jen 
1967),  p.  3. 

47.  A  current  example  of  a  government 
laboratory  with  diversified  scientific  capabil- 
ities and  no  obiious  place  to  go  upon  with- 
drawal of  military  sponsorship  is  the  Navy 
Radiological  Defense  Laboratory^  It  Is  slated 
for  closure  by  the  end  of  this  year,  even 
though  its  resources  could  be  readily  adapted 
to  important  research  in  the  civil  sector.  The 
proposed  closure  of  NRDL  also  Ulustrates  the 
poor  planning  not  infrequently  found  in  gov- 
ernment. Six  months  ago  a  M-mlUlon  cyclo- 
tron WAX  Installed  for  special  research  In 
biomedical  effects  of  radiation. 

48.  The  views  expressed  herein  are  the  au- 
thor's and  not  necessarily  those  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 


S.  4454— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  HALT  ATTACKS  ON  POLICE- 
MEN. FIREMEN.  AND  JUDICIAL 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  grow- 
ing trend  toward  violence  fi£  a  means  of 
political  expression  is  s  subject  of  utmost 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
Violence  directed  against  public  ofiBcials. 
solely  because  they  are  public  officials! 
is  a  particularly  insidious  manifestation 
of  this  trend,  and  cuts  against  the  very 
fabric  of  American  society.  With  alarm- 
ing frequency,  policemen,  firemen,  judi- 
cial officers,  and  other  public  officials 
are  being  injured  and  kiUed,  not  In  the 
performance  of  their  offlci&l  duties,  but 
because  of  what  their  official  duties  are. 
because  to  some  demented  minds  a  strike 
against  a  public  official  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  a  strike  against  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  our  society- 
There  are  many  things  wrong  in  our 
Nation,  mequalities  persist,  the  wheels 
of  Govenunent  need  olUngi  our  priori- 
ties do  not  always  reflect  our  needs.  But 
those  who  find  themselves  frustrated  by 
the  seeming  slowness  of  change  often 
forget  the  greatest  right  that  we  as 
Americans  share — the  right  to  openly 
and  publicly  dissent  from  the  policies 
and  practices  we  disagree  with — the 
right  to  openly  and  publicly  work  to 
change  these  policies,  to  work  within  our 
system  of  government  at  all  levels  to  ef- 
fect the  changes  we  beUeve  are  needed. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  this  right 
so  highly  cherished  and  protected.  It  is 
anchronistic  that  some  are  employing 
violence  to  effect  change  in  a  society 
which,  above  all  others,  contains  the 
channels  for  orderly  change  within  its 
owTi  structure. 
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Today,  those  who  have  been  enuusled 
with  the  preservation  of  order,  the  en- 
forcement of  our  laws,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  have  become 
the  target  of  the  most  irrational  kind  of 
behavior  tmmaginable.  I>urlng  1969. 
there  were  35.202  assaults  on  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  a  record  high  of 
86  poUcemen  were  killed,  an  increase 
of  34  percent  over  the  previous  year.  So 
far  this  year.  16  poUce  officers  have  been 
lulled  in  unprovoked  attacks.  The  Nation 
recently  watched  with  horror  the  kidnap 
and  murder  of  a  Judge.  Our  Hremen  have 
become  the  target  of  sniper  Are  as  they 
work  to  save  lives  and  property.  This 
poliucs  of  rtolence.  be  it  by  conspiracy 
or  individual  design,  must  be  stopped  by 
all  lawful  means. 

I  strongly  support  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Schwuker.  and  others  to  make  the  full 
force  of  our  law  enforcement  talent 
available  to  stop  these  deliberate  and  un- 
provoked attacks  on  our  poUcemen.  fire- 
men, and  judicial  officers 

Because  of  my  deep  concern.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  prop<»al  of  my  own. 
designed  to  make  Federal  crime  lighting 
resources  available  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofBdals  in  situations  not  covered 
under  the  bills  now  under  consideration 
My  proposal  does  not  create  a  new  Fed- 
eral crime,  but  will  provide  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  Slate  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials. 

It  allows  local  officials  to  request  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  make  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
available  to  assist  local  Investigators 
where  a  policeman,  fireman,  or  Judicial 
officer  has  been  assaulted  while  engaged 
In  the  periormance  of  his  oCBcial  duties. 
Under  my  proposal,  there  need  not  be 
evidence  of  intersute  activity  by  those 
committing  the  a&sault  and  local  officials 
may  request  Federal  assistance  immedi- 
ately followmg  the  atuck. 

The  free  flow  of  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States  is  dependent  in 
large  part  upon  the  orderly  and  efficient 
operation  of  poUce.  fire  departments,  and 
the  courts,  and  assaults  upon  these  pub- 
he  servants  because  of  their  official  po- 
sition constitutes  a  direct  interference 
with  interstate  commerce.  It  is  entirely 
fitting  that  local  law  enforcement  officials 
be  able  to  utilize  Federal  resources  in 
such  circumstances,  even  though  there 
is  not  Immediate  evidence  of  the  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  statute. 

The  current  reign  of  violence  is  intol- 
erable and  must  be  stopped.  Those  per- 
petrating these  acts  must  be  brought  to 
trial  and  punished  under  the  law.  and  I 
believe  that  the  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  this  subcommittee  will  go 
a  long  way  to  making  this  possible. 

But  in  our  determination  to  apprehend 
and  punish  the  wrongdoers,  let  us  not  re- 
press those  who  dissent  lawfully.  The 
late  Chief  Justice  Hughes  once  stated : 

Tb«  greater  the  Importince  of  sakfeguard- 
tng  the  commuiUty  from  tncltemcnta  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  InjtltuUona  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  imperative  la  the  need  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  constltuUonfll  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  fiee  asaemM;  in 
order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
poUUcal  ducuaalon,  to  the  end  that  govarn- 
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mem  may  be  responsive  to  the  wlU  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means  (UeJonge  v.  Ore- 
gon, 1937.) 

In  these  days  of  misunderstanding  and 
growing  polarization,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  that  the  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  communication  and  change  re- 
main open.  Let  us  heed  Justice  Hughes' 
admonition.  Let  us  who  are  elected  rep- 
resentatives work  to  convmce  those  who 
want  change  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  recepUve  to  their  views.  More- 
over, let  us  show  those  who  have  turned 
toward  violence  that  it  is  neither  a  means 
nor  an  answer,  but  rather  a  totaUy  un- 
Bccepuble  and  self-defeaUng  tacUc  that 
will  not  be  tolerated  In  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  that  we  wiU  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  these  terroristic  at- 
tacks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MosKBi.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  4i54)  to  make  available 
Federal  assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  m  cases  involving  the 
killing  of  SUte  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  firemen,  and  judicial  of- 
ficers introduced  by  Mr,  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  4456— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ANNUITIES  OP 
WIDOWS  OF  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  JusUces  from  $5,000  to 
SIO.OOO  per  annum,  paj'able  monthly. 

This  bUl  reflects  the  view  that  the  pen- 
sions now  being  paid  to  the  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  woefully  in- 
adequate in  amount. 

On  January  14. 1937.  a  private  bUl  was 
passed  creating  a  pension  of  »5,000  per 
annum  for  the  widow  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  iS.  591.  75th  Congress, 
first  session.  Private  Law  No.  1 1 . 

In  1954.  pensions  were  created  for  the 
widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  paj- 
able  at  the  rate  of  presidential  widows; 
namely.  $5,000  per  annum  <28  U.S.C. 
3751. 

In  1958,  by  general  law.  the  pensions  of 
presidential  widows  were  Uicreased  from 
S5.000  to  SIO.OOO.  but  the  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  were  not  Included 
In  the  increase.  As  a  result,  these  widows 
must  live  on  an  amount  which  was  de- 
termined in  1937. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  bill  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  that  would 
make  Supreme  Court  Justices  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  contributorj'  survi- 
vors" annuity  system  that  has  long  been 
available  to  all  other  Federal  Judges,  but 
any  Justice  who  elects  to  participate  In 
that  system  must  Irrevocably  waive  the 
beneflu  of  the  widows  pension  provided 
by  28  U.S.C.  375.  If  that  bill  Is  enacted 
into  law.  It  Is  expected  that  present  and 
future  Supreme  Court  JusUces  will  elect 
to  participate  in  the  contributory  system, 
thus  eliminating  their  widows  from  the 


coverage  of  28  U-S.C.  375.  It  is  therefore 
anticipated  that  the  benefits  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  be 
Umited  to  the  widows  of  deceased  Jus- 
tices, who  are  now  receiving  the  $5,000 
annuity.  As  of  September,  1970,  there 
were  six  such  widows,  all  over  75  years 
of  age.' 

The  present  bill  is  designed,  in  short, 
simply  to  raise  to  at  least  a  subsistence 
level  the  pensions  paid  to  the  six  living 
women  whose  husbands  served  their 
countn'  as  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  Dlrksen  in  1963 — S.  1688. 
88th  Congress,  first  session.  The  state- 
ment he  made  in  introducing  that  bill  7 
years  ago  appears  In  the  Coi«o»«ssiohal 
RECoiu).  volume  109,  part  8,  page  10444. 
His  words  are  even  more  cogent  today: 
Mr.  I>iaKSKi<.  Ur.  Prealdent.  at  tunes,  m 
the  rush  of  evenu.  thoee  who.  t>ecause  of 
their  age  or  their  situation  cannot  spealc  out, 
are  passed  by.  A  case  of  this  type  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  my  attention.  Nine 
years  ago  when  we  were  considering  the 
question  of  annuities  for  widows  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  we  passed  a  law  providing 
that  their  annuity  should  be  the  same 
amount  as  the  annuity  authorized  for  the 
widow  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  did  this  by  Incorporating  In  that  law  a 
reference  to  a  statute  which  had  been  en- 
acted in  11137  dealing  with  the  annuity  of  • 
Presidents  widow. 

A  few  years  ago.  In  1958.  It  became  appar- 
ent to  us  that  an  amount  of  money  which 
might  have  been  adequate  for  a  widow  In 
1937  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  her  support 
In  1958.  and  we  therefore  provided  for  an 
mcrease  In  the  annuity  of  a  widow  of  a  for- 
mer Prealdent.  However,  because  of  a  quirk 
m  the  law  providing  for  annuities  of  widows 
of  supreme  Court  Justices,  which  referred 
by  name  to  the  act  paased  In  1937.  these 
widows  were  not  caught  up  in  the  new  law 
which  provided  for  the  Increase  In  the  an- 
nultlea  to  the  widowa  of  Presidents  As  a 
result,  thoee  fine  ladles  have  been  forced  to 
malte  do  on  an  amount  which  was  deter- 
mined in  1937  and  there  la  not  a  one  of  ua 
who  does  not  know  how  Inadequate  such  an 
amount  Is  today. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  there  Is  some 
urgency  about  this  matter  because  of  the 
circumstances  In  which  several  of  the  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  now  And  them- 
selves In  their  eOorts  to  live  In  1963  upon  a 
stipend  which  was  determined  In  1937- 
Therelore.  1  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  bring 
these  annuities  Inio  line  with  those  we  pro- 
vided In  1958.  and  I  hope  that  this  blU  will 
be  accorded  a  most  expeditious  treatment. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bocos) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4456)  to  amend  section  375 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


•  Ura.  Rarold  H.  Burton,  Mrs.  Felix  Frank- 
furter. Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Mrs.  Sher- 
man Mmton.  Mrs.  Wllej  Butledge.  and  Mrs. 
Pnd  M.  Vinson. 


S.  4466 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatlvee  of  the  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  375 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  stnltlng  out  •In  the 
amount  payable  to  the  beneficiary  under 
the  Act  of  January  14.  1937  (SO  SUt.  823. 
chapter  3),'  and  Inserung  in  lieu  thereof: 
"of  ten  thousand  dollars.' 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
uke  effect  with  respect  to  annuity  pay- 
ments made  beginning  with  the  first  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  BILL 

a.  41S1 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bayhi.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  HarH.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WatiAMSi.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotTMoi.  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
DotPH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4191.  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  those  subject  to  the  military  Justice 
system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  12,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1461.  An  act  to  amend  section  aOOOA  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pres- 
entation 01  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  *- 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States: 

S.  1708.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conserva:lon  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  establish  the  Plymoutb- 
Provlncetown  Celebration  Commlsalon: 

5.3014.  An  act  to  dealgnate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  and 

S.  3539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Uason.  Junior   i  Johnny  Masons.  Junior  I 


lie  fair  conducted  by  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501<c)  shall  not  be  un- 
related trade  or  business  Income  and 
shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the 
organization. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  475— SUBMIS- 
SION AND  CONSIDERATION  OP  A 
RESOLUTION  RELATINQ  TO  CER- 
TAIN CEREMONIES  FOR  INDIVI- 
DUALS MISSING  IN  ACnON  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maks- 
riELD.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Ailen.  Mr.  Alton. 
Mr.  Bocos,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Bdrdick, 
Mr.  Canhon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  DotE.  Mr. 
DOUINICK.  Mr.  Eacletok.  Mr.  Easilakd. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Hahsen. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hrdska.  Mr.  HnoHES.  Mr 
McGte.  Mr.  MnxER.  Mr.  Mukdt,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
RiRicorr.  Mr.  Saxbe.  Mr.  Thcbmono.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Willums  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
YoDNc  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Byro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  GRirriN.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Stih- 
Nis,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr,  Cook)  submitted 
a  resolution  iS.  Res.  475)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain ceremonies  designed  to  express  pub- 
liclv  the  concern  of  Uie  people  of  the 
United  States  for  individuals  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  or  being  held 
captive  as  prisoners  of  war  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  its  aUies, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

'The  i-emarks  of  Mr.  Citrtis  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  trader  the  appropriate  head- 
ings.)   

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SCNATT   aeSOl,t7TION   403 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Riaicorri.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 463.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  a 
national  policy  designed  to  relieve  and 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  concentration  of  Industry  and  pop- 
ulation In  metropolitan  areu. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO  THE 

CONSTITUTION       RELATIVE  TO 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AXENDMCKT    NO.     1048 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  264)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  l>e  printed. 

AHCNDMCKT     no.      104B 

Mr.  ERVIN  proposed  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1971— AMEND- 
MEI*T 

amendment    ho.    1050 

Mr.  TYDIN08  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  19590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   040  TO   UJK.   17SS0 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hdobes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  949 
to  HJl.  17550.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970. 

AMENDUEHT  no.  008  TO  HA.   175S0 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Matbus  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thorkond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  968  to  H.R.  17550.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970,  to 
provide  that  income  from  entertainment 
activities  held  in  conjunction  with  a  pub- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Eastland  i  .  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire 
to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  October  13, 
1970.  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
naminalions: 

Clarkson  S.  Fisher,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  Reynier  J.  Wortendyke. 
Jr.,  retired. 

John  J.  Kitchen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
US.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PubUc  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

Frederick  B.  Lacey.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  PubUc  Law  91-272.  approved  Jime  2. 
1970. 

Robert  B.  Krupansky.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge,  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-272.  approved  Jtme  2.  1970. 

Nicholas  J.  Walinski.  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  VS.  district  Judge,  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  vice  Gerald  E.  Kalbfleisch,  re- 
tired. 

Gordon  Thompson.  Jr..  of  California, 
to t>e  US.  district  judge,  southern  district 
of  California,  vice  a  new  position  created 
oy  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2. 
1970. 

J.  Cllltord  Wanace.  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge,  southern  district 
of  California,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272.  approved  June  2. 
1970. 

Samuel  Conti.  of  Calllomia.  to  be  U.3. 
district  Judge,  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272.  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Attensas 
(Mr.  McClillah)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr. Hrdska). 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DAVID  OGDEN  MAX- 
■WELL 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  aimounce  that  the  Committee  on 
Baniung  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Tuesday.  October  13.  1970.  on  the 
nomination  of  David  Ogden  Maxwell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


S.\LE  OF  ARMS  TO  PAKISTAN 


Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
seen  reporU  about  the  admlnistrBUons 
decision  to  seU  arms  to  Pakistan.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
oi  October  8.  1970.  the  Government  in- 
tends to  scU  300  armored  personnel  car- 
riers 18  P-104A  starflghter  supersonic 
Interceptors  and  seven  B-57  bombers  to 
the  Government  of  Paltistan.  There  are 
also  reports  that  tlie  Indian  Oovern- 
ment  hai  made  strong  protesU  against 
the  decision  here  and  to  our  Ambassa- 
dor m  India.  Senator  Keating. 

I  visited  India  last  year  and  again  this 
year  I  Icnow  something  of  Indian  sus- 
ceptibUiUes  on  the  subject  of  American 
arms  for  Pakistan.  This  action  of  our 
Government  wiU  be  interpreted  by  In- 
dians as  hostile  It  wiU  cause  trouble  not 
only  in  our  relations  with  India  but  also 
in  india-Pakistan  relations. 

Our  Government  is  engaged  in  serious 
eSorts  to  defuse  the  situaUon  in  South 
East  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  us  to  kindle  the 
sparks  of  conflict  in  the  South  Asian  sub- 
continent 

India  disagrees  with  us  on  some  issues, 
but  is  friendly  and  has  been  helpful  in 
dilBcult  international  problems.  India 
has  done  us  no  harm.  It  is  the  worlds 
largest  democracy,  it  is  a  peaceful  coun- 
try and  it  has  a  special  position  of  iu 
own  in  Asia  and  in  the  world.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  us  to  make  an  enemy  of  this 
friendly  democracy  by  futile  efforts  to 
please  and  placate  Pakistan. 

We  want  to  have  friendly  relations 
with  Pakisun;  but  Pakistan,  it  seems  to 
me  Mr.  President,  b  hard  to  please.  Be- 
tween 19M  and  1965  we  gave  PaJtlsta" 
military  aid  worth  nearly  $2  billion  by 
way  of  hundreds  of  tanks— about  70(>— 
artillery  pieces,  around  20  squadrons  of 
F-86  sabre  Jets  and  F-104  aircraft  and 
a  variety  of  other  equipment.  In  addition, 
we  gave  Pakistan  twice  as  much  per  cap- 
ita economic  assisunce  as  we  gave  to 
India.  And  what  did  thi*  aUy  do  for  us? 
Where  did  it  Join  in  Bghtlng  anU-Com- 
munist  battles?  In  1968.  it  forced  us 
rather  unceremoniously  to  close  down  the 
only  facility  it  had  given  us,  the  U-2 
base  in  Peshawar. 

I  make  no  comment  at  this  time,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  attitude  of 
Pakistan  toward  our  eflorU  to  reconcile 
the  Mideast  sItuaUon  has  been  far  from 
helpful. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  Pakistan  openly 
proclaim  that  they  visualize  no  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  China. 
Pakistan  Is  getting  arms  from  both.  In 
other  words.  China  and  Russia  are  re- 
peating our  folly  in  Pakistan.  But  there 
16  no  reason  for  us  to  emulate  them  and 
repeat  our  own  follies. 

India  has  repeatedly  oSTered  assurances 
and  pledges  that  it  will  never  attack 
Pakistan.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
add  to  Pakistan's  very  considerable  ex- 
isting miliury  strength  and  aggravate 
India's  suspicions  and  fears.  That  coun- 
try U  faced  with  a  hostile  nuclear  pow- 
er—China. Any  US.  decision  to  supply 
arms  to  Pakistan  on  any  scale  is  bound 


to  generate  not  only  an  arms  race  on  the 
subcontinent  and  force  both  India  and 
Pakistan  to  divert  their  much-needed 
resources  from  the  tasks  of  economic  de- 
velopment but  also  to  subject  the  In- 
dian Government  to  internal  pressures 
for  securing  atomic  weapons. 

This  decision  is  most  untimely  in  the 
context  of  internal  developmenU  in 
Pakistan.  On  the  eve  of  long-promised 
elections  in  that  country  political  par- 
ties wUl  construe  it  as  demonstration  of 
this  countr>'s  solidarity  with  the  current 
mUiiary  regime.  The  decision  appears 
unfortunate  from  another  angle  alto.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  contra^-  to 
the  Nixon  doctrine  which  in  the  subcon- 
tinent can  only  mean  that  we  keep  out 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  either  country 
and  also  keep  aloof  from  their  bilateral 
problems  and  quarrels  and  not  add  to 
existing  tensions.  _^      .. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  consideraUons 
I  urge  the  administration  to  rescind  this 
unwise  decision  and  to  revert  to  the  1965 
policy  of  total  ban  on  the  supply  of  arms 
to  either  of  these  two  countries.  We  must 
cease  being  arms  merchant  to  the  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECoan  two  editorials 
about  the  decision  of  our  Government 
to  sell  arms  to  Pakistan,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  Sunday.  October  U.  1970  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news  ar- 
Ucle  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Oct. 
8    1970.  be  printed  in  the  RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  U.  19701 
Axus  ro>  PuugTAH 
As  If  it  did  not  almdy  ti»ve  enough  trou- 
ble trjmg  to  deluse  perilous  InternstloMl 
confllcu  m  the  Mld<Ue  East  and  Southeart 
Asl».  the  United  St«t«  Government  Is — 
incredibly— sddlng  fuel  to  another  poten- 
tially eipioslve  situation  In  South  Asia  The 
State  Department  conAnns  the  report  that 
thli  country  has  decided  to  sell  arms  to 
Pakistan  In  what  a  spokesman  describes  as 
■a  Umlted  exception"  to  the  prudent  arms 
embargo  that  was  Imposed  on  IXJth  India  and 
Pakistan  atter  their  1W5  war. 

This  "exception"  In  fact  represents  a  major 
break  In  tue  embargo,  far  more  serious  than 
modifications  made  In  19«7  when  It  was  de- 
cided to  sell  spare  parts  to  the  Pakistanis  and 
to  make  avalUble  non-lethal  equipment  to 
both  sides  Although  the  department  denies 
that  Unks  will  be  included  In  the  proposed 
arms  deal.  It  does  not  dispute  reports  that 
armed  personnel  carriers.  Bghler  planes,  and 
bombers  are  Involved.  The  spokesman  ex- 
plained that  Pakistan  felt  disadvantaged  by 
the  embargo,  even  as  modified,  because  most 
of  Its  military  equipment  prior  to  1986  was 
of  American  manufacture. 

What  the  department  failed  to  note  was 
that  the  Pakistanis  have  b«en  receiving  arms 
from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  In 
recent  years  and  are  engaged  m  an  arms  race 
with  India  that  Is  forcing  both  countries  to 
divert  dMperalely  needed  r«ources  from 
domestic  development  Additional  American 
arm*  aid  to  Pakistan  wUl  not  promote  the 
security  of  Pakistan  or  stability  In  the  area. 
Rather  It  wlU  encourage  India  to  seek  further 
arms  assistance,  probably  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  may  even  awing  the  balance  in 
India  to  those  who  have  been  pressing  for  an 
Indian  nuclear  force,  a  development  that 
would  have  repercussions  far  beyond  South 


the  United  States  should  be  employing  lu 
resources  to  help  reverse  the  downward  trend 
in  economic  assistance  to  the  ares  In  order 
to  counteract  the  appalling  poverty  that  in- 
creasingly threatens  the  stabUlty  o!  both 
countries  It  Communism  Is  at  last  to  gain 
an  upper  hand  m  either  place.  It  Is  more 
likely  to  result  from  Internal  causes  than 
from  any  Influence  Moscow  and  Peking 
might  gain  through  their  own  short-sighted 
arms  deals. 

Instead  of  arming  either  side  for  another 
rouna  of  conflict,  the  United  States  should 
be  using  all  Its  diplomatic  energies  to  try  to 
resolve  the  divisive  Issues — Kashmir  and  In- 
dia's Farakka  Barrage  on  the  Ganges— that 
threaten  to  enguU  the  suljcontlnent  once 
more  In  fratricidal  war.  Arming  friendly 
powers  to  fight  their  own  battles  may  b« 
sound  doctrine  In  some  cases,  but  It  hardly 
makes  sense  for  the  United  Sutea  to  arm 
friends  to  fight  each  other. 


Instaad  of  sellmg  more  arms  to  the  Pakls- 
taiua or  to  the  Indians,  for  that  matter— 


IFrom  the  Baiumore  Sun.  Oct.  11.  19701 
Aaus  TO  Pakistan 
India's  quick  and  vigorous  protest  against 
a  reported  Waahington  decision  to  sell  new 
arms  to  PakUtan  was  altogether  to  be  ex- 
pected The  Ministry  of  External  AITalrs  in 
New  Delhi  calls  this  a  transaction  In  lethal 
arms  ".  and  It  the  reports  are  accurate  so  It 
IS  they  mention,  besides  armored  personnel 
carriers.  18  supersoiUc  Interceptors  and  7 
Canberra  bomliers- 

The  State  Department  refers  to  the  sale 
offer  as  a  limited  excepUon  "  to  the  general 
embargo  Impoeed  on  arms  sales  to  India  or 
Pakistan  at  the  time  of  the  19«5  war— ad- 
justed in  1987  to  aUow  both  countries  to  buy 
nonlethal  Items  such  as  spare  parts  for 
weapons  previously  supplied,  transport  and 
medical  and  communications  material. 

The  American  position,  which  seems  to 
accept  the  Pakistani  argument  that  India 
haa  access  to  lu  own  and  Soviet  arms  sources 
while  Pakistan  must  depend  solely  on  the 
United  Sutes.  Is  that  the  new  supplies  will 
not  upset  the  military  balance  In  Souttl 
Asia.  India  la  said  to  have  been  so  assured. 
But  India  remembers  American  assurancea 
before  1966  that  arms  supplied  to  Pakistan 
vriuld  not  be  used  against  India,  as  of  couraa 
In  the  event  they  were;  and  New  Delhi 
knows,  it  Washmgton  suil  does  not.  that 
fear  of  India  Is  the  first  and  dominant  reason 
for  Pakistan's  wanting  to  be  effectively 
armed. 

Even  granted  that  these  new  arms  are 
hardly  massive,  there  are  certain  conditions 
Washington  might  have  considered  more 
carefully  before  offering  them.  One  is  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  accurately  what 
the  temper  of  the  present  Pakistani  govern- 
ment is.  much  less  what  the  temper  o(  Paki- 
stan may  be  after  the  elections  scheduled 
later  In  the  year  Another  Is  the  probability 
that  Prime  Minister  Oandhl's  rightist-mili- 
tant opponent*  win  now  try  to  Increase  their 
pressure  on  her  for  the  fabrication  of  nu- 
clear weapons  The  situation  In  South  Asia 
U  dangeroua  enough,  without  that. 

irrom  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  ».   19701 
Unitxd  States  Agxhs  To  Sixl  Aaiis 

TO    PAKMlTAKia 

(By  A.  D.  Hornel 

The  United  States  has  agreed  in  sell  arms 
to  Pakistan  for  the  first  time  sine?  the  1985 
Kashmir  war.  State  Depirlmen'  cfflcials  Ea;d 
yeet«rday. 

Informed  sources  said  the  malir  I'ems  in- 
volved included  300  armDred  perfonnel  car- 
riers 18  P-104A  S'arfighter  supersomc  In- 
terceptors and  seven  B-67  Canberra  bombers. 
The  sources  said  the  adm  tUstratlc  n  had 
placed  a  celling  of  about  tlS  million  on  the 
total  to  be  sold,  but  cautioned  that  the  fig- 
ures could  be  held  down  by  listing  equip- 
ment as  "excMs  ■— that  la.  marked  down  to 
36  or  30  per  cent  of  original  coat. 


The  State  Department  officials  would  not 
confirm  either  the  total  value  or  the  kind  of 
arms  involved.  They  stressed  that  the  sale 
offer  was  "a  limited  exception"  to  the  general 
Brm5  embargo  which  they  said  remains  In 
effect  for  both  India  and  Pakistan. 

As  adjusted  in  April  1987.  the  embargo 
allows  both  countries  to  buy  nonlethal  Items 
such  as  transport,  medical  snd  communica- 
tions equipment  plus  spare  parts  for  weap- 
ons previously  supplied. 

Pakistan  has  pressed  the  United  States  to 
lift  the  embargo,  argulug  that  Its  armed 
forces  were  heavily  dependent  on  American 
arms  while  India  had  Its  own  and  Soviet 
sources.  Intlla.  and  American  ambassadors 
to  India,  tiave  argued  against  endmg  the 
embargo. 

Moet  of  the  public  debate  on  the  Issue  In 
the  past  three  years  has  centered  on  Paki- 
stan's attempt  to  buy  200  M-4e  medium 
tanks.  The  Johnson  administration  tried  to 
arrange  an  Indirect  sale  of  100  such  tanks 
through  various  third  countries,  without 
success. 

The  present  decision,  officials  insisted,  does 
not  Involve  any  tanks. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHOSEN  TO  DEMON- 
STRATE SENATOR  SCOTTS  CRED- 
IT UNION  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  success  of  my 
efforts  and  those  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  and  the  residents 
advisory  board  to  have  Philadelphia's 
James  Weldon  Johnson  Apartments 
selected  as  one  of  the  six  sites  for  a 
demonstration  program  to  bring  Federal 
credit  union  services  to  low-income 
areas.  This  demonstration  implements 
the  Intent  of  S.  2259.  my  bill  to  allow 
Federal  funding  of  new  credit  imions  in 
poverty  areas,  which  I  Introduced  on 
May  27.  1969. 

The  purposes  of  my  bill  and  this  dem- 
onstration program  are  to  encourage 
savings  and  provide  access  to  credit  for 
low-Income  persons,  and  bring  consu- 
mer education  into  poverty  areas.  The 
residents  of  the  James  Weldon  Johnson 
Apartments,  a  public  housing  site,  will 
have  for  the  first  time  savings  and  bor- 
rowing services  available  through  their 
own  credit  union.  I  expect  In  the  future 
all  citizens  living  in  public  housing  in 
Philadelphia  to  be  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  immediate  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  train  a  cadre  of  residents  to 
organize,  operate,  and  manage  a  Federal 
credit  tinion  which  they  will  own  and 
control.  The  long-range  objective  Is  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  beneflts  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  credit  unions 
in  public  housing  throughout  the  Nation 
and  to  prove  that  credit  unions  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  provide  the 
leadership  required  to  meet  two  social 
objectives  of  public  housing — strength- 
ened financial  self-sufficiency  of  resi- 
dents and  expanded  participation  of  res- 
idents In  public  housing  affairs. 

The  demonstration  program  is  being 
funded  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development— 
HUD — through  a  grant  awarded  to  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Offlcals — NAHRO— 
which  will  conduct  the  program  In 
collaboration  with  the  NaUonal  Credit 
Union  Administration— NCUA. 


The  NCUA.  formerly  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  now  an  Independent  agency,  will  de- 
sign and  implement  a  training  program 
and  provide  teclinical  assiswnce.  This 
week,  four  residents  of  the  James  Weldon 
Johnson  Apartments  will  be  selected  for 
training  and  one  of  them  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  next  18  months  to  manage 
the  credit  union. 

NAHRO  will  be  the  liaison  between 
NCUA  and  HUD  and  will  prepare  and 
publish  a  report  on  the  project  which  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  tor  establishing  simi- 
lar programs  throughout  the  Nation. 
Passage  of  my  bill  would  facilitate  estab- 
lisiiment  of  such  new  credit  imions  by 
Federal  funding.  This  Federal  financial 
support  would  become  unnecessary  as  the 
credit  unions  tiecome  self-sufficient.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  Uiat  na- 
tionally less  than  1  percent  of  all  public 
housing  residents  have  needed  credit 
union  services  available  in  any  form. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  supports  the 
idea  of  being  pulled  up  by  one's  own  boot- 
straps should  be  intrigued  by  the  credit 
union  operation  in  ghetto  and  poverty- 
ridden  neighborhoods  Credit  unions  are 
owned  and  operated  by  their  members, 
and  are  a  means  by  which  such  neighbor- 
hoods can  stretch  incomes  and  provide 
local  employment  opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  implement  my  pro- 
posal. I  not  only  wholeheartedly  support 
this  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the 
senices  uniquely  provided  by  credit 
unions  In  all  low-income  neighborhoods. 
I  know  that  the  authority  provided  by 
my  bill  will  speed  up  the  availability  of 
saving  and  borrowing  service  In  poverty 
areas. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  consider  a  bill  which  could 
literally  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  to  America's  80  million 
civilian  working  men  and  women.  I  wish 
to  express  my  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  S.  2193,  which  would  help  to 
end  the  tragic  waste  of  life  and  limb  in 
our  workplaces. 

It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  in  this  coun- 
try 2.2  million  workers  are  maimed, 
(Usabled,  or  othem'lse  injured  annu- 
ally on  the  Job,  and  another  14,500  die 
through  Job-related  accidents  and  ill- 
nesses. Moreover,  over  250  million  man- 
days  of  work  are  lost  through  job  dis- 
ability. It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
loss  to  the  gross  national  product  be- 
cause of  industrial  accidents  totals  $8 
blDlon.  Even  more  important  than  these 
statistics  Is  the  tragic  effect  on  the  lives 
of  the  families  which  have  endured  these 
unfortunate  accidents.  In  only  4  years 
as  many  people  die  because  of  their 
employment  as  have  been  killed  in  al- 
most a  decade  of  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

National  attention  quite  properly  has 
been  focused  recently  on  environmental 
problems — the  pollution  of  air  and  water 
and  the  destruction  of  other  natural 
resources.  However,  this  concern  with 


the  "environmental  crisis"  falls  to  give 
suEBcient  recognition  to  the  pertinent 
question  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Our  environment  consists  not 
solely  of  the  air  we  breathe  traveling  to 
and  from  work  or  the  water  we  drink. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  air  we  breathe 
at  work.  8  or  more  hours  dally.  As  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
concluded  in  its  report: 

The  distinction  between  occupational  and 
non-occupational  Illness  is  growing  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  define. 

This  on-the-job  pollution  crisis  is  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  whole 
environmental  question.  It  is  from  the 
workplace  that  much  of  the  complex 
problem  of  pollution  arises.  To  pass  leg- 
islation dealing  with  dirty  air  spewing 
forth  from  smokestacks  without  simul- 
taneously seeking  solutions  to  the  con- 
taminated environment  inside  the  factory 
makes  little  sense.  Just  as  the  Senate  has 
already  acted  to  insure  clean  air  and 
water  to  protect  our  families  and  chil- 
dren, there  is  a  concomitant  obligation 
to  pass  S  2193  in  order  to  provide  a  salu- 
tary environment  inside  our  factories 
and  or  agricultural  facilities. 

Collected  in  1.790  pages  of  13  volumes 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee are  the  gruesome  statistics  of  ac- 
cidents and  the  shocking  facts  of  lack  of 
adequate  protective  legislation  on  both 
State  and  Federal  levels.  The  problem  of 
occupational  Illness  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  facing  industrial 
society.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 390.000  new  occurrences  each  year 
of  occupational  disease.  These  include 
such  diseases  as  bysslnosis  and  asbestosis 
which  are  contracted  directly  as  a  result 
of  industrial  environment.  Indirectly 
linked  to  similar  causes  are  such  chronic 
diseases  as  respiratory  illness,  allergies, 
and  heart  disease.  Agricultural  casualties 
have  also  been  heavy.  For  example,  the 
Migratory  Latxir  Subcommittee  reported 
an  estimated  80.000  injuries  and  800 
deaths  each  year  attributed  to  the  im- 
proper use  of  some  pesticides. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  that  there  are  only 
1.600  State  safety  Inspectors  in  the 
United  States  to  check  on  occupational 
hazards.  Other  sources  indicate  that 
there  are  fewer  than  100  Federal  inspec- 
tors. This  would  mean  that  fish  and  game 
wardens  outnumber  safety  inspectors  by 
2  to  1. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not let  another  day  pass — a  day  In  which 
55  more  American  workers  will  die.  8.500 
will  be  disabled  and  27.200  will  be  in- 
jured— without  enacting  the  comprehen- 
sive job  safety  bDl.  S.  2193.  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Wn-LiAMSi. 

I  am  cognizant  that  there  are  econom- 
ic issues  involved  in  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial safety,  including  costs  of  pro- 
tective devices,  possible  conversion  or 
changes  in  production  techniques,  and 
training  in  use  of  new  safety  measures.  I 
am  equally  aware  that  opponents  of  this 
bill  fear  it  could  be  arbitrarily  applied  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  seek  substi- 
tute legislation  to  dilute  his  authority. 
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These  opponents  have  suggested  that  a 
separate  board  should  be  established  to 
promulgate  the  required  health  and  safe- 
ty standards.  Also,  they  advocate  an  in- 
dependent panel  to  carry  out  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, this  would  tend  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  and  en- 
forcement. It  would  create  more  agencies 
and  dilute  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  this  area.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  important  that  the  same  person 
who  carries  out  the  day  to  day  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  should  be  the 
same  person  in  charge  of  enforcing  it. 

S  2193  is  a  most  carefully  drafted  bill, 
based  on  a  lengthy  hearing  record  and 
on  considerable  deliberations  by  both 
the  Senate  Labor  SulKommittee  and  the 
CommitWe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  provides  adequate  safeguards  for  aU  and  tbeo  open  the  flcxir  lor  question*, 
parlies  through  the  Administrative  Pro-  Fi"t.  "S  «"«8»"'°°7-»"t  L^i^„A°of 
^dure  Act  and  the  courts  ^guaran^  ^IX^niJirLTr  "  ""  ""''"'*°"  "' 
equitable  and  reasonable  acUon  by  Uie  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  attention  to  S.  3730.  Seofltor 
SecreUrj'  of  Labor  with  regard  to  em-  Baners  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ubrirlan  of 
ployers  while  also  insuring  that  standards  congress  sball  obuin  and  preserve  nationally 
would  be  promulgated  and  enforced   to      televised  evening  news  program*  and  such 
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urged  that  it  be  adopted.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted,  if  not  in  this  Congress, 
then  early  in  the  next  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Burchs  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aiiouss  BT  DiAK  BuacH.  CBAniiAN  or  THI 

Pxoe«aL      Commcnications      COMMISaiON. 

Bciou    TKi    Radio    <i    Tkjvisiok    Nrws 

DlXCCrOBS  ASSOCUTION 

The  most  appropriate  subject  tor  an  1?CC 
spe&lcer  at  this  annual  meeting,  I've  t>e«n  in- 
formed. Is  a  kind  ol  "State  of  the  Palrneaa 
Doctrine"  speech.  You  are  all  necessarily  in- 
terested in  the  important  developments  in 
this  area — In  any  new  trends.  I  will  there- 
fore tallt  briefly  about  fairness  developmenu. 
about  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration. 


end  this  job-related  carnage. 

In  the  1890s  Congress  first  acted  to 
protect  railroad  workers  through  safety 
legislation.  Since  then,  legislation  on 
State  and  Federal  levels  has  been  only 


other  nationally  televised  programs  as  the 
Librarian  determines  to  be  of  subsunual 
public  Interest.  In  Senator  Baker's  apt  words, 
"the  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  insure  that 
the  national  evening  news  programs,  a  uni- 
que record  of  the  historic  evenu  of  our  time. 


piecemeal,  arising  chiefly  as  the  result  ^n  go,  b,  forever  lost  to  the  country 
of  .some  tragedy  of  national  proportions.  The  senator  has  pointed  out  that  while 
such  as  the  garment  industry  Are  in  New  the  Ubrary  keeps  on  Ble  either  copies  or 
York  City  in  1911  when  146  women  microfilm  of  every  edition  of  all  great  news- 
burned  or  plunged  to  their  deaths,  or  the  Pape"  »■><>  magazines  In  the  country. 
1968  coal  mme  disaster  in  Farmmgton, 


W.  Va..  when  the  lives  of  78  miners  were 
snuffed  out. 

The  Federal  Oovenunent  clearly  has 
the  responsibility  to  insure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  to  workers 
ongaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
Senate  can.  through  passage  of  S.  2193. 
immediately  move  tc  help  protect  55 
million  employees  in  interstate  commerce 
activities:  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment agencies  under  provisions  of  the 
act.  another  12  million  workers  could  be 
covered.  The  standards  promulgated 
under  S.  2193  will  be  a  model  for  use  b>* 
the  remainder  of  the  work  force,  the 
self-employed,  or  those  not  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce. 

Surely,  the  appalling  bloodletting  in 
American  workplaces  must  weigh  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  should  act  now  so  that 
the  needless  loss  of  life  and  limb  can  be 
effectively  reduced. 


PRESERVATION  OP  NETWORK 
NEWS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15 
of  this  year  I  introduced  S.  3720.  a  bill 
that  would  provide  for  the  taping  and 
preservation  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  network  evening  news  programs.  Daily 
newspapers  and  most  periodicals  are  pre- 
served on  microfilm:  It  is  cerUin  to  be 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  future  genera- 
tions of  scholars  that  television  news 
reporting  U  not  similarly  preserved. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Association  meeting  at 
Denver  on  September  25.  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Commission,  Dean  Burch. 
?eneroasly  endorsed   the   proposal  and 


such  record  is  kept  on  what  appears  nightly 
to  40  tnlUlon  Americans  on  the  national  TV 
news  programs. 

In  August  of  1968.  VanderblU  University 
m  NaahvUle  began  compiling  videotapes  of 
the  evening  news  telecast*  of  the  three  major 
television  networks.  The  University  also  be- 
gan taping  occasional  special  news  programs. 
Vanderbllt  did  tuu.  because  there  was  no 
permanent  preservation  anywhere  In  the 
country  of  these  news  telecasts,  not  even  by 
the  networks  themselves. 

The  country  was  thus  losing  forever  this 
record  of  the  events  of  our  time  u  w«U  as 
a  prime  source  for  research  by  historians, 
political  scientists,  and  other  scholars.  A  pri- 
mary objective  of  VanderbUt  la  to  demon- 
strate that  a  national  agency  could  and 
should  take  over  the  task. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  clearly  the  ap- 
propriate agency,  and  just  as  clearly,  the  cost 
of  the  program  should  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  The  Library  has  proposed 
a  cost  estimate  Indicating  an  initial  equip- 
ment cost  of  (adO.OOO  and  an  additional  an- 
nual coat  of  liea.OOO.  lor  taping  and  tndei- 
Ing  so  that  the  material  la  readily  avaUable 
to  scholars. 

Z  strongly  commend  VanderblU  and  Sen- 
ator Baker  for  ihelr  eflorta.  I  believe  that  It 
is  moat  appropriate  for  this  organization  to 
do  all  it  can  to  support  this  proposal  of 
Senmtor  Baker.  I  would  urge  you  not  Just 
to  adopt  a  resolution,  but  to  really  give  n 
your  enthusiastic  and  continuing  support. 
On  the  'State  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine", 
our  recent  ralrneae  decisions  attracted  much 
attention.  WhUe  these  decisions  Involved  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance — the 
Indo-Chlna  War  Issue,  our  subetanoe  deci- 
sions followed  established  "fairness"  princi- 
ples. 

First,  wa  made  clear  what  I  have  always 
felt — that  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  reaUy  a 
misnomer.  A  layman  would  undoubtedly 
feel  that  if  aome  person  got  30  minutes  to 
speak  on  some  isaue.  It  la  only  "fair*"  that 
It  spokeaman  for  the  other  side  also  get  30 
minutes  In  tl*e  same  time  period.  Thus,  from 
auch  a  Uy  viewpoint,  "falmeaa"  would  al- 
ways enuile  "equal  opportunltle*.'*  but  our 


recent  decisions  stress  that  this  Is  not  the 
thrust  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  as  developed 
by  the  Commission  and  codified  In  the  law  In 
Section  316.  The  fairness  doctrine  does  not 
require  equaUty  but  reasonableness — that 
in  the  circumstances  there  has  been  'reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
flectlng  viewpoints  on  conuovcrslal  Issues 
of  public  Importance"   (Section  315   (a)). 

We  explained  why  the  licensee  is  afforded 
so  much  discretion  under  the  fairness  doc- 
trine In  our  Ju'^gmeut.  based  on  decades  of 
experience  In  this  field,  this  1g  the  only  sound 
way  to  proceed  as  a  general  policy.  The  equal 
opportunities  approach  would  simply  not  be 
workable  in  the  field  of  controversial  Issues 
It  would  inhibit,  rather  than  promote,  the 
discussion  of  controversial  Issues.  For,  It  Is 
just  not  practicable  to  require  equality  with 
respect  to  the  large  number  of  Issues  dealt 
with  in  a  great  variety  of  programs  on  a 
dally  and  continuing  basis. 

Further,  it  would  Involve  the  POC  much 
too  deeply  In  broadcast  JournalUm.  We 
would  Indeed  become  virtually  a  part  of  the 
broadcasting  -fourth  estate."  overseeing 
thousands  of  complaints  that  some  Issue  had 
not  been  given  -equal  treatment."  We  held 
that  the  profound  national  coramliraent  to 
the  principle  that  debate  on  public  Issues 
should  be  "uninhibited,  robust,  wide-open'" 
{Nev>  York  Times  Co.  v.  Svtttvan,  378  US. 
254.  270)  would  not  be  promoted  by  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  requiring  equal  treatment  on 
aU  such  issues,  with  governmental  Inter- 
vention to  Insure  such  mathematical 
equality. 

On  the  above  basis,  we  denied  the  com- 
plalni»  thit  requested  equal  time  for  some 
spokesman  to  answer  the  President  when- 
ever he  used  broadcast  facUKlea.  The  Presi- 
dent clearly  should  resort  to  broadcasting  to 
make  appropriate  reports  to  the  nation.  So 
also,  to  their  particular  constituencies— do 
Governors.  Mayor.'.,  city  managers  and  so  on. 
U  every  such  report  automatically  gave  rise 
CO  an  equal  opportunities  situation,  we  would 
really  have  changed  the  fairness  doctrine  to 
-equal  opportunittea,'"  and  that  would  be 
neither  sound  law  or  policy.  So  we  held  that 
all  that  Is  required  under  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  that  reasonable  opportuiUty  be  af- 
forded lor  the  discussion  of  the  contrasting 
viewpoints. 

Our  decisions  then  turned  on  the  specific 
facts  of  each  complaint. 

In  the  case  of  the  complaint  from  Senator 
Dolt  and  ten  other  Senators,  we  found  that 
NEC  was  reasonibly  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  the  differing  view- 
points on  the  so-called  -Auiendment  to  End 
the  War. '  It  had  extensively  represented  the 
AdmltUstratlon  viewpoint  on  the  Indo-Chlna 
War  issue,  had  already  given  three  leading 
spokesmen  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opposition  to  the  "Amendment."  and  had 
continuing  plana  to  cover  the  debate  on  the 
■'Amendment" 

On  the  other  hand,  we  did  require  the  net- 
works to  afford  some  further  time  for  an 
uninterrupted  speech  by  an  appropriate 
spokesman  to  be  selected  by  them,  so  as  to 
re.5pond  to  the  President's  five  prime  time 
speeches  on  the  Indo-Chlna  War  Issue.  We 
pointed  to  the  unusual  facta  here — thai 
there  had  been  extensive  but  roughly  bal- 
anced repreoentatlon  on  each  side  of  the 
issue  and  five  opporiunltlas  in  prime  time  for 
the  President  to  address  the  liatlon  on  this 
Issue. 

We  also  directed  CBS  to  offer  time  to  the 
Republican  National  Commltree  because  of 
the  time  which  was  given  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  eaaenoe  of  our  hold- 
ing here  was  that  the  time  given  the  DNO 
was  "party-oriented"  rather  than  "Issue-orl- 
enled'-  because  It  was  given  without  any 
specification  of  the  Issues  to  be  covered.  It 
was  simply  bestowed  to  allow  the  DNC  to 
present  Its  views,  and  wliile  that  Is  of  course 
perfectly  proper,  we  atated  that  falrneu  re- 
quired that  the  RNC  be  given  a  similar 
opportunity. 


There  was  a  second  group  of  rulings— deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  right  of  access  to 
the  broadcast  media — which  are  also  of  great 
Importance  to  this  Association.  Had  we 
ruled  differently,  your  role  as  a  broadcast 
Journalist  would  have  been  profoundly  af- 
fected, and  in  a  way  not  at  all  to  your  liking. 
I  feel  that  many  of  you  do  not  at  all  appre- 
ciate rulings  which  the  Commission  makes  to 
preserve  and  promote  broadcast  Journalism— 
that  you  too  often  focus  on  matters  which 
you  find  disagreeable  and  Ignore  any  favor- 
able actions. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  arguments 
made  to  us  by  the  DNC  and  others  were  not 
without  some  force.  They  pointed  out  that 
many  people  have  access  to  broadcasting 
to  advertise  soap,  brassieres,  cars— why 
shouldn't  there  be  a  right  of  access,  to  broad- 
casUng  by  all  responsible  entitles  for  the  far 
more  important  matter  of  informing  the 
electorate  on  public  Issues? 

Nevertheless,  we  rejected  the  claim  of  the 
DNC  and  others  that  the  broadcast  Ucei^aee 
must  sell  time  to  discuss  public  Issues  to 
any  responsible  group  that  comes  to  him. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  DNC  position  runs 
counter  to  the  statutory  language  and  the 
leglslaUve  history.  That  history  shows  that 
Congress  specifically  debated  and  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  licensee  being  required  to  act 
as  a  common  carrier  with  respect  to  trans- 
mission of  comment  on  public  Issues.  The 
Communications  Act  refiecu  this.  One  sec- 
tion t3(h))  states  that  a  broadcaster  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  a  common  carrier.  An- 
other section  <315ia) )  seU  out  the  standard 
ljere_that  the  licensee  must  operate  In  the 
public  Interest  and  must  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflict- 
ing viewpoints  on  controversial  Issues  of  pub- 
lic importance. 

There  are  suong  poUcy  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  the  Congressional  scheme  Under  the 
common  carrier  access  approach  urged  by 
DNC  and  others,  the  result  could  well  be  a 
chaotic  situation  which  would  be  onalgous  to 
radio's  early  days.  Since  the  broadcast  me- 
dium is  a  limited  one.  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  public  affairs — as  against  the 
other  needs  and  interests  of  listeners — is 
also  limited.  This  balance  between  the  cate- 
gories could  be  drastically  skewed  by  a  re- 
quirement that  the  broadcaster  must  make 
available  time  slots  for  the  discussion  of  a 
controversial  issue. 

Further,  the  public's  agenda  for  discus- 
sion of  public  Issues  would  then  be  set  sub- 
suntlally  and  increasingly  by  the  affluent^ — 
by  the  person  or  group  which  '.  .  .  has  the 
financial  resources  and  interest  to  purchase 
sustained  access  to  the  mass  communica- 
tions media  .  .  ."  iBanzha/  v.  F.C.C.,  405  P. 
3d  1082  (C.AX).C.,  1968).  cert.  dm.  396  VS. 
842). 

Since  the  amount  of  broadcast  time  for 
discussion  of  controversial  issues  is  limited 
and  since  the  Uccnsee  must  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  both  sides,  the 
purchase  of  substantial  blocks  of  Ume  for 
a  campaign  by  a  group  on  some  issue  would 
impose  the  burden  to  present  reasonably 
the  other  viewpoint,  and  in  turn  would 
inevitably  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  time 
for  discussion  of  other  Issues.  But  we  believe 
that  such  allocations  of  limited  time  are  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ptibHc  interest — 
not  that  of  suny  private  group,  however 
powerful  or  affluent. 

The  broadcaster  would  also  lose  control 
over  the  Important  aspect  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  is  to  be  informed.  A  licensee 
which  reasonably  made  the  Judgment  that 
an  iBSue  was  too  complex  to  be  discussed  In  a 
30-aecond  conunerclaJ — that  "hawking"  the 
issue  like  a  soap  did  not  serve  the  pubUc 
Interest — would  find  that  Judgment  frus- 
trated by  the  DNC  policy.  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  sell  the  spots  and  ordered  to  make 
time  available  to  opponents  on  a  similar 
basis. 

As  I  said,  a  contrary  ruling  by  us  would 
have  profoundly  and  adversely  affected  you 


as  broadcast  JournalUts.  Your  agenda  of  is- 
sues, and  bow  those  Issues  would  t>e  covered, 
would  be  set  by  others — by  groups  with 
money. 

At  the  same  time,  we  stressed  the  broad- 
caster's duty  to  devote  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  public  issues  and  to  do  so  fairly. 
The  most  basic  conslderauon  here  u  that 
the  broadcaster  cannot  rule  off  the  air  cover- 
age of  important  issues  or  views  because  ot  his 
private  ends  or  beUefs.  As  a  public  trustee, 
he  must  present  representative  conunuiUty 
views  and  voices  on  controversial  issues 
which  are  of  Importance  to  bis  listeners. 
This  means  also  that  some  of  the  voices  must 
be  partisan.  A  Ucensee  policy  of  excluding 
partisan  voices  and  always  Itself  presentitig 
views  in  a  bUnd.  inoffensive  manner  would 
run  counter  to  the  "profound  national  com- 
mitment'  that  I  spoke  of — that  "debate  on 
public  Issues  Bhouid  be  umnhlbited.  robuat, 
and  wide-open."  {New  York  Times  Co.  v, 
Sullivan.  376  VS.  264.  270  (1964)). 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  teaching  of  the 
iled  i.ion  case.  To  echo  the  Commission's  long 
established  doctrine  in  th^  Editoriallrlng 
Report: 

"It  Is  this  right  of  the  pubUc  to  be  in- 
formed, rather  than  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  any  broadcast  Ucensee  or 
any  Individual  member  of  the  public  to 
broadcast  his  own  particular  views  on  any 
matter,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
American   system  of  broadcasting." 

You  thus  have  considerable  discretion — 
but  with  this  freedom,  as  with  all  freedoms, 
comes  great  responsibility. 

Finally,  we  have  adhered  to  the  principles 
s^t  forth  In  the  important  rulings,  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  case  <  and 
Hunger  in  America.'  We  will  not  investigate 
charges  that  some  news  has  been  slanted  or 
sta.ged  In  the  absence  of  extrmslc  evidence 
that  the  licensee  or  management  has  de- 
liberately done  so.  We  have  stressed  that  we 
are  not  the  national  arbiter  of  the  truth—- 
that  for  the  FCC  to  attempt  to  authenticate 
the  news  would  Involve  us  In  a  quagmire 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  underlying  pol- 
icy of  the  First  Amendment. 

But  while  we  have  made  clear  In  these 
cases  and  our  Judy  Collins  ruling  that  we 
shall  carefully  avoid  the  censor's  role,  this 
does  not  mean  that  your  operation  should  be 
Immune  from  criticism  from  appropriate 
sources.  On  the  contrary,  all  institutions,  the 
FCC.  the  Congress,  the  Executive  and  you — 
benefit  from  scrutiny  and  critirtsm  of  how 
well  they  are  performing  their  role. 

Indeed.  I  would  commend  to  you  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  assigned  an  experienced  Journalist,  Mr. 
Richard  Harwood,  to  be  an  "inside"  critic. 
While  that  Is  of  course  no  sututltute  for  the 
outside  analysis  also  needed.  It  may  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  complement. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Post.*  Mr.  Har- 
wood stated: 

"It  would  be  foolish  and  untrue  for  Jour- 
nalists to  claim  that  they  alone  among  men 
are  without  sm,  that  their  standards  of  taste 
are  necessarily  and  always  the  best  stand- 
ards or  that  they  are  as  evenhanded  as  au- 
tomations In  all  their  work.  Journalism  is 
no  exact  science.  Mistakes  are  made,  biases 
crop  up  and  Judgments  are  often  wrong." 

I  agree  with  his  candidness.  All  I  can  do  Is 
to  urge  the  obvious:  That  whUe  it  la  true 
that  mistakes  will  be  made  and  biases  may 
out  on  occasion,  you  must  strive  for  the  best 
possible  record  of  Integrity.  The  nation  de- 
pends on  the  media  fairlp  to  Illumine  the 
Issues.  When  the  media's  Ught  flickers  or  is 
distorted,  shadows  lengthen  over  all  of  us. 
Truly,  then,  you — at>ove  all — must  "rage, 
rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light."  Faith 
m  the  integrity  of  the  press  Is  one  of  the 
linch-plns  of  the  republic.  Every  act  of  de- 


liberate distortion — In  some  senseless  race  for 
ratings — dlminisheE  not  Just  your  profession 
or  broadcasting,  but  the  nation. 

Let  me  wrap  up  this  "State  ot  the  Fairness 
Doctrine."  It's  still  the  same  old  doctrine.  Zt 
affords  you  wide  latitude  on  Issues,  view- 
pomts,  spokesmen  and  so  on.  The  FCC  gets 
into  the  act  only  upon  complaint,  and  orUy 
to  review  whether  you  have  acted  reason- 
ably— not  to  substitute  our  Judgment  for 
yours. 

We  have  heard  suggestions  that  we  should 
lay  down  more  definitive  guidelines  on  vir- 
tually all  aspecu  of  the  doctrine.  We  have  of 
course  set  out  some.  But  in  the  main  we  rely 
upon  the  "reasonableness"  test — th»t  la.  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  contrasting  view- 
points m  the  clrctimstances.  It  Is  really  like 
the  reasonable  man"  test  in  a  negligence 
case.  Its  hard  to  devise  a  better  standu-d.  be- 
cause everything  comes  down  to  reasonable 
action  In  the  particular  factual  situation,  and 
the  facts  of  a  negligence  case  can  vary  al- 
most infinitely.  As  you  know,  the  same  thing 
la  true  in  fairness  cases. 

The  fact  that  your  judgment  can  be  re- 
viewed for  reasonableness  upon  a  proper 
complaint  Is  certainly  no  excuse  to  avoid 
controversial  issue  programming.  We  weight 
your  Judgment,  and  upset  It  only  If  we  find 
It  arbitrary — not  because  we  would  have  done 
something  different  U  we  were  the  Journalist. 
Our  past  actions  show  this,  and  I  predict 
that  our  future  actions  wlU  bear  this  out. 

Plnaliy.  we've  stressed  that  an  honest  mis- 
take of  judgmeot  doesn't  In  the  least  place 
your  license  in  jeopardy.  But  111  tell  you 
what  will  place  your  license  In  Jeopardy — 
and  that  is  to  avoid  controversial  issue  pro- 
gramming because  you  have  to  be  fair  if  you 
engage  in  it.  We've  allocated  so  much  spec- 
trum space  to  broadcasting  because  of  the 
contribution  It  can  make  to  informing  the 
electorate  on  public  issues.  Broadcasting 
doesn't  merit  all  that  spectrum  simply  as  a 
conduit  for  entertainment  programming  to 
sell  deodorants.  Tou  people  in  this  room— 
you  broadcast  Journalists — represent  the 
best,  the  most  important  a^ect  of  broad- 
casting 

Someone  said.  "What  you  don't  know  to- 
day, can  kUl  you. '  That  is  becoming  more 
and  more  true,  m  this  age  of  mercury  or  DDT 
pollution.  Tou  gentlemen  have  the  ta^  of 
warring  against  this  ignorance— of  informing 
the  electorate  so  that  the  nation  can  act. 
wisely  and  In  time.  There  la  no  more  vital 
and  important  undertaking  in  America.  I 
wish  you  well  and  pledge  that  I  wlU  do  my 
utmost  to  help  you. 


Me  FCC  at  SAO  (1969). 
>  20  FCC  2d  143.  IM)  (1969). 
■  The    Washington    Post,    September 
1970.  p.  A20. 


THE     lOOTH    BIRTHDAY    ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  MRS.  WnXIAM  E.  BORAH 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
called  him  "the  greatest  man  I  ever 
knew,  greater  than  any  President  under 
whom  he  served."  He  was  also  called  "the 
only  effective  minority."  To  him  was  at- 
tributed "the  venturesome  idealism  of 
Idaho."  and  the  New  York  Times.  Janu- 
ary 20.  1940.  solemnly  affirmed  that  "he 
wears  no  man's  collar.  He  is  even  a 
statesman.  But,  especially,  he  Is  the 
conscience  of  his  party;  its  prodding 
nerve;  its  accusing  angel  which  refuses 
to  forget  or  ignore  or  compromise.  He  is, 
in  fact,  Borah,  vocal  and  unique." 

Prom  1907  to  1940  he  served  In  this 
Chamber  as  UB.  Senator  and  Idaho's 
ambassador  to  the  world.  Will  Rogers, 
humorist  and  keen  observer  of  human- 
ity, often  referred  to  him  as  "Prime  Min- 
ister Borah." 

He  was  the  sponsor  of  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Department  of  Labor  and  a 
Constitutional  amendment  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  popular  vote.  He  was 
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totally  dedicated  to  world  peace,  for  re- 
duction of  all  armaments  and  against 
entangling  alliances.  He  heavily  criti- 
cized the  League  of  Nation":  and  the 
World  Court  amone  those  alliances  and 
fought  for  the  right  ol  the  United  States 
to  determine  its  own  world  policy,  un- 
hindered by  collective  world  forums.  The 
1922  Disarmament  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington was  his  creation,  one  of  his  finest 
hours. 
It  was  written  of  him  in  July  of  1934: 
Borah  always  knows  precisely  where  he 
stands.  Alone 

Mr.  President,  today  I  stand  before 
this  bod,v  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory' 
and  his  greatness,  and  to  the  woman 
who  rode  beside  him  when  "Senator 
Borah  rode  alone." 

On  October  17  of  this  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam E.— Mary— Borah,  widow  of  the 
late  Senator,  will  be  100  years  of  age. 
Her  life  has  been  as  full  and  rich  and 
rewarding  as  anyone  I  have  known.  She 
was  his  constant  companion  throughout 
his  33  years  as  Senator  She  was  known 
as  "a  celebrated  Washington  hostess" 
and  described  as  having  ambuient.  in- 
quisitive curiosity."  She  was  named 
"Little  Borah"  by  her  contemporaries  out 
of  respect  for  the  life  which  she  forged 
for  the  Senator  and  herself. 

Her  father  was  Idaho's  first  US.  Sen- 
ator and  its  third  Governor.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  latter  that  she  left  the  general 
store  and  home  in  Moscow  to  t)e  with 
him  in  Boise  aa  hostess  and  part-time 
secretary  She  even  wrote  speeches  for 
him.  Her  acquaintanceship  with  'Billie" 
Borah  began  with  these  campaigns  of  her 
father  when  the  young  Borah  worked 
vigorously  for  Senator  McConnell's 
election.  Upon  entering  the  statehouse. 
Governor  McConnell  appointed  the 
young  lawyer.  William  E.  Borah,  as  an 
admlnistraUve  assistant.  Shortly  after, 
in  1895.  Bai  and  Mar>'  Borah  were  mar- 
ried, spending  their  honeymoon  after  a 
long  train  ride  in  Caldwell .  Idaho. 
Throughout  their  life  in  Washington. 
she  was  his  conuct  with  society. 

The  New  York  Times  noted  that — 

Formal  society  bored  him  and  he  6eIdom 
dined  out.  HlB  carelessness  in  dress  was  long 
a  subject  ol  complaint  by  fctra.  Borah  who 
objected  to  his  dilapidated  hats  and  un- 
preased  baggy  clothes.  "Why.  only  today."  he 
once  said  in  defense  to  his  wife.  "I  wa«  com- 
plimented by  a  Senator  on  being  the  best 
dressed  man  In  the  Senate"  "Yes,  and  I 
know  who  that  Senator  waa.  It  waa  Senator 
Oore."  retorted  Mrs  Borah,  referring  to  the 
blind  Senator  trom  Oklahoma 

When  she  moved  a  few  years  ago  from 
her  Washiixgton  residence  to  her  present 
home  in  Oregon,  she  sold  more  than 
3.000  elephants  which  she  had  collected 
during  her  years  in  Washington.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  many  differences  which  the 
Senator  so  vigorously  voiced  with  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party,  he  was  indeed 
a  RepubUcan. 

It  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
courage  and  love  on  her  part  that  the 
Senator  was  able  to  stand  with  what  the 
US.  News.  May  28.  1934.  called  "a  sin- 
cerity so  deep  and  so  obvious  that  It  can 
be  read  in  your  every  word  and  deed." 

The  greatest  tribute  which  1  could  pay 
to  Mrs.  Borah  today  In  honor  of  her 


lOOUi  btrtliday  and  in  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  tliis  'serious,  intense,  and 
lonely  statesman"  would  be  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
In  answer  to  the  question  what's  he  ever 
done  for  Idaho?  .  .  .  the  answer  Is:  He  has 
given  the  notion  and  the  human  race  honest, 
intelligent  ser\'ice  based  on  the  highest  Ideals 
and  purposes,  backed  by  uncompromising 
courage  and  an  understanding  heart — and  in 
the  name  o(  Idaho.  What  more  could  any 
State  ask  ever  of  one  of  lu  public  aervants'' 
High  up  among  the  wmter-whltened.  ser- 
rated ridges  of  Idaho  a  tiptoed  mountains 
there  Is  one  higher  than  the  others,  a  little 
aloof  from  them  perhaps.  It  Is  as  spotlessly 
while  as  the  massed  white  of  the  spring- 
time blossoms  along  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  Washington— bloESoms  Borah  loved. 
The  great  mountain  of  pure  white  which  will 
awaken  to  the  call  of  each  succeeding  spring 
forever  Is  the  very  heart  of  Idaho.  The  moun- 
tain's name  is—flttlngly— Borah. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Lamp 
Is  Still  Lit."  published  in  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune.  October  4.  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maxt  Bobah  *t  100:  The  Lamp  Is  Still  Lit 
(By  Suzanne  Taylor) 

Mary  McConnell  Borah  told  me.  "One 
thing  I've  learned  after  living  a  hundred 
years  la  that  every  man  is  different  but  hus- 
bands are  all  alike." 

In  her  100th  year.  Mrs.  Borah,  the  widow 
of  a  senator  and  the  daughter  of  a  senator 
and  governor,  has  loat  none  of  the  charm 
and  wit  that  made  her  a  favorite  of  the 
Washington  social  scene  for  many  years  The 
wife  of  the  powerful  and  famous  Sen.  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah  of  Idaho  was  highly  regarded 
In  her  own  right  and  mucb  sought  after  as 
a  guest  by  presidents  and  potentates. 

Her  husband  died  In  1940  after  33  years  In 
the  Senate.  Her  father,  William  J.  McConnell 
of  Moscow,  served  In  the  Senate  before 
Borah  went  there  and  later  returned  to 
Idaho  to  become  the  state's  third  governor, 
serving  from  1893  to  "97. 

As  for  Mrs.  Borah,  "aa  of  now  I  seem  lo 
have  earned  the  title  of  Methuselah.  But 
please  don't  ask  my  rules  for  reaching  such 
an  astonishing  age,  for  I  assure  you  I  have 
none.  I  have  never  partaken  of  the  grain,  the 
grape  or  the  weed,  but  many  who  have 
reached  the  century  mark  plus  agree  that 
they  have  always  smoked.  Imbibed  and 
frolicked  about,  so  this  abstemious  record 
perhaps  Is  not  aU  the  reason  I'm  still  here." 

Is  Mary  Borah  confined  to  her  t>ed7  Not 
so  you  could  notice.  She  is  up  every  day  and 
still  her  very  elegant  small  self  The  day  of 
our  interview  she  was  dreased  in  a  smartly 
cut,  high  neck  beige  wool  dress  with  a 
Jeweled  sweater  over  her  shoulders. 

"I'm  frequently  a  forerunner  of  the  latest 
style. "  she  smiled  demurely.  "I  am  now  wear- 
ing the  new  maxl  length.  In  fact.  I  wore  It 
before  I  realized  It  was  the  maxl  length." 

Mary  Borah  believes  that  destiny  ordained 
that  she  t>e  In  the  public  domain  from  birth, 
and  recalled  that  as  an  Infant  In  arms  her 
(P^ndmother  bad  taken  ber  to  Portland  for 
medical  attention.  As  she  carried  the  baby 
from  the  train  they  were  followed  by  a 
mother  who  had  lost  her  child  and  whose 
mind,  as  a  result,  was  disturbed. 

Grandmother  laid  baby  Mary  on  the  bed 
in  the  hotel  and  retired  to  the  bathroom, 
leaving  the  door  half  open  Into  the  hall.  "In 
those  innocent  times  of  the  west,"  Mrs.  Borah 
remarked,  "locking  a  door  was  simply  un- 
heard of.  Imagine  then  my  grandmother's 
horror  when  she  returned  very  shortly  and 
found  little  me  had  disappeared. 


"Or  course  she  ran  screaming  into  the 
lobby  where,  fortunately,  people  had  noticed 
a  voung  woman  hurrying  through  the  hotel 
door  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  I  was  shortly 
rescued  and  became  a  front  page  Item  be- 
fore I  was  six  months  old 

■Naiurally.  the  fact  that  my  father  was  a 
verv  Important  political  figure  in  Idaho  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  the  reporters." 

■So  many  people  have  always  believed 
that  I  was  born  in  Moscow.  Idaho,  that  I  have 
almost  come  to  believe  it  myself  However. 
100  years  ago.  I  was  bom  in  Areata.  Calif. 
My  parents  had  crossed  the  plains  in  early 
Oregon  days  and  after  meeting  fell  in  love 
and  were  married  in  Salem  in  1866.  Mother's 
maiden  name  was  Louisa  Brown.  Other  of 
the  children  were  born  in  Oregon  and  In 
Idaho,  where  my  family  moved. 

"There  were  five  of  us,  two  boys  and  three 
girls  I  have  one  Uvtng  sister.  Ollle  M.  Leud- 
erman.  who  Is  111  in  the  same  retirement 
home  I  occupy.  Ollle  is  in  her  late  OOs  .  .  . 
but  one  must  never  teU  a  lady's  real  age 
until  she  Is  at  least  a  hundred  and  can  be 
proud  of  herself." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  at  her  memory 
caused  "Little  Borah"  to  remark.  "If  I  launch 
m)-self  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  me.  I  find 
I  have  almost  total  recall.  If  not  .  .  .  well, 
then  I'm  not  always  too  clever." 

"As  a  child  growing  up."  she  said  "father 
was  concerned  with  working  toward  Idaho's 
statehood  and  this  was  accomplished  when 
I  was  ai.  Of  course  women  did  not  have  the 
vote  then  and  the  19th  Amendment  waa 
only  a  gleam  in  a  suffragette's  eye." 

"However."  she  reflected,  "the  women  In 
a  candidate's  family  had  a  definite  role  to 
play.  Certainly  the  wives  did  not  go  out  on 
the  hustings  with  their  mates,  but  they  were 
called  upon  to  get  up  endless  meals  and  serve 
at  endless  suppers,  luncheons,  teas  and  re- 
ceptions, and  when  any  of  the  candidates 
came  to  town  the  McConnell  house  was  open 
to  them,  rather  tUe  a  hotel,  for  no  one  then 
had  too  much  money  to  campaign  with." 

"The  new  women's  lib?"  she  remarked,  "It's 
Just  an  extension  of  women's  urge  to  become 
full  citizens  no  matter  how.  You  know  the 
senator  never  voted  for  the  sunrage  amend- 
ment because  he  considered  It  unconstitu- 
tional. Personally,  t  think  women  should 
have  equal  employment  opportunities  and 
pay  commensurate  with  their  ability,  the 
same  as  men.  To  paraphrase  Animal  Farm. 
"Every  one  Is  equal,  only  men  are  more  equal 
than  women  " 
How  did  she  and  Senator  Borah  meet? 
"It  was  during  one  of  my  father's  cam- 
paigns that  an  up-and-coming  young  lawyer 
from  Boise.  W.  E  Borah,  came  to  help  out. 
My  mother  introduced  us  at  a  reception  and 
after  that  he  came  quite  often  to  Moscow — 
why.  I  have  no  idea  as  it  was  a  very  long  and 
expensive  trip  from  Boise  to  Moscow  In  thoe* 
days. 

"Later,  when  father  returned  from  Wash- 
ington. DC.  after  a  year  in  the  Senate,  he 
helped  father  win  his  election  aa  the  third 
governor  of  Idaho. 

"Because  mother  waa  In  rather  delicate 
health,  and  very  shy  about  meeting  new  peo- 
ple, father  decided  to  take  me  along  to  Boise 
as  his  hostess  and  part-time  secretary. 

■*I  was  very  much  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  that  Billy  Borah  was  one  of  the  admin- 
istrative assistants  In  the  go\-ernor'8  ofBce. 

"Moat  of  our  courtahlp  took  place  on 
horseback  and  we  often  rode  together  in  the 
hills  I  always  loved  parties  and  gaiety,  but 
even  then  Billy  was  very  very  serious  and  a 
student  who  preferred  his  quiet  study  to  at- 
tending the  social  events  of  the  capital.  Bolae. 
then,  as  now.  was  noted  for  Its  social  life. 

"My  student — political  admirer  and  I  were 
married  on  April  21.  1895,  at  the  Cyrus  Jacob- 
see'.  I  understand  that  little  old  house  la  still 
standing.  It  must  t>e  faintly  historical  by  thU 
time,  but  will  probably  be  knocked  down  for 
a  parking  lot. 


"When  after  some  disappointing  cam- 
paigns, Billy  was  elected  U.S.  senator  for 
IcUho  in  1907.  my  wonderful  yeaxs  In  Wash- 
ington began. 

"I  have  given  so  many  interviews  of  my 
Washington  social  life  and  the  famous  per- 
sons who  became  my  friends  and  associates 
that  I  think  people  who  do  not  know  me 
believe  I  did  nothing  but  rush  from  one  so- 
cial event  to  another." 

But  it  wasn't  all  parties  and  ftm.  she  re- 
called. 

"During  World  War  I,  when  shell  shocked 
soldlen  and  others  mentally  disturbed  by 
the  horrors  of  war  were  brought  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's In  Washington  for  treatment.  I.  with 
others  who  had  been  deep  in  Red  Cross  and 
war  work,  became  constant  visitors  at  this 
mental  hospital  in  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
reality  to  our  boys. 

'Finally  I  had  a  serious  attack  of  nervous 
exhaustion  and  my  doctor  ordered  me  back 
to  Idaho  for  a  rest. 

"People  who  still  retrall.  probably  think  I 
was  always  a  person  of  robust  health.  Far 
from  It.  I  had  some  very  close  brushes  with 
death  during  my  life.  One,  especially,  when 
Z  was  in  Boise  with  my  husband  during  one 
of  hU  campaigns.  All  at  once  I  came  down 
with  a  mysterious  Illness  accompanied  by  a 
burning  fever.  The  doctors  could  do  nothing. 
Then  a  close  friend,  the  Boise  merchant 
C.  C.  Anderson,  remembered  that  one  could 
catch  a  terrible  fever  from  parrots.  It  was 
called  psittacosis,  and  at  his  insistance  serum 
was  flown  from  Brazil.  I  was  dying.  Anything 
was  to  be  trled. 

"Afier  the  injection,  the  nurses  told  me 
how  Billy  had  ordered  every  one  from  my 
room,  as  the  doctors  gave  me  only  a  few 
hours  to  live.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  by  my 
bed  and  prayed  aloud  to  God  to  let  me  live. 
They  said  his  prayers  were  so  moving  during 
his  long  night  of  watching  that  they  would 
_.  always  remember  them.  In  the  morning  1 
^  started  to  mend." 

X  She  laughed  and  said.  "After  that  I  bad  to 

get  rid  of  my  dear  parrots  and  only  kept  my 
canaries. 

"My  life  has  been  so  full  and  complex  I 
have  taken  little  time  to  think  of  myself  and 
therefore  I  became  100  years  old  without  par- 
ticularly noticing  It. 

"I  accept  my  situation  as  the  will  of  the 
Great  Creator  who  may  Intend  that  my  years 
may  be  of  some  Inspiration  to  those  who  feel 
that  aging  Is  a  calamity  and  that  after  30  the 
lights  go  out  .  .  .  they  really  don't,  you  know. 
The  evening  of  life  brings  its  own  lamps." 


AUTHORITARIAN  ALLIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many  ol 
America's  worldwide  allies  are  authori- 
tarian societies.  What  South  Vietnam, 
South  Korea.  Taiwan,  Ethiopia.  Pakistan, 
Greece,  Spain.  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  others  all  have  in  common  Ls 
totalitarianism  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
United  States.  Commenting  on  this  pe- 
culiar attribute  of  American  foreign 
policy,  columnist  *'R.JB."  of  the  North 
Idaho  Press  recently  wrote : 

It  iF^  strange,  too.  that  this  nation,  not  yet 
3C0  years  old,  which  grew  out  of  a  bitter  rev- 
olutlonary  war.  does  not  realize  that  rev- 
olution, peaceful  or  otherwise.  Is  the  only 
means  by  which  oppressed  peoples  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  some  of  the  ambitions 
our  forefathers  had  when  they  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  continues: 

And  as  a  result.  In  our  fear  of  Communism, 
we  spend  money,  and  sometimes  the  Uvea  of 
our  young  men.  to  help,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
keep  them  oppressed. 

When  we  pour  our  money  and  men  into 
the  full-fledged  support  of  notoriously 


authoritarian  governments,  intelUgenc 
Americans,  who  still  believe  in  the  pro- 
fessed ideals  of  our  Nation,  question  the 
spirit  behind  foreign  policy  decisions;  in- 
evitably the  U.S.  Government  is  unable 
to  explain  this  contradictory  situation  to 
its  own  people,  both  young  and  old.  What 
is  necessary,  therefore,  is  for  America  to 
devise  a  role  for  Itself  in  this  world  con- 
sistent, as  R.J.B.  suggests,  with  the  ad- 
mirable ideals  of  our  forefathers.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  our 
country  to  the  unique  position  it  once 
held  in  the  community  of  man. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

5tb£«m  Of  Thought 
(By  R.  J.  B.) 

Sauth  Vietnam  Vice  President  Nyguyen 
Coa  Ky  "Is  the  smybol  of  everything  wrong" 
in  South  Vietnam,  says  Rep.  William  S. 
Broomfleld.  R-Mlcb.,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Far  East  Sub- 
committee. 

Ky  plans  to  attend  a  "march  for  victory" 
rally  in  Washington.  DC.  Oct.  3.  and  the 
administration  has  made  It  clear  It  would 
prefer  he  not  visit  the  United  States. 

Broomfleld  opposes  Ky's  plans  to  visit  the 
United  States.  If  Ky  carries  through.  hU  visit 
is  certain   to  spark   new  anti-war  protests. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  If  Ky  did  visit  the 
United  States,  for  he  is  a  symbol  not  Just  of 
Vietnam,  but  most  of  what  is  wrong  in  our 
foreign  policy — not  Just  this  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy,  but  the  continuing  na- 
tional foreign  policy  for  several  decades. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  our  foreign  policy 
mistakes — due  principally  to  a  lack  of 
vision — we  leave  the  dlssatisQed  peoples  of 
undeveloped  or  underdeveloped  peoples  of 
the  world  nowhere  to  turn  except  to  Com- 
munism. 

It  is  strange  that  we  do,  when  we  have 
fought  In  two  World  Wars  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  and  when  our 
form  of  free  government  and  free  enterprise 
offers  the  greatest  hope  for  the  development 
and  stabilization  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  Ls  strange,  too.  that  this  nation,  not 
yet  300  years  old.  which  grew  out  of  a  bitter 
revolutionary  war.  does  not  realize  that 
revolution,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  U  the 
only  means  by  which  oppressed  peoples  have 
an  opportunity  to  gain  some  of  the  ambi- 
tions oiu*  forefathers  had  when  they  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Instead  of  understanding  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  these  millions  of  struggling 
people,  we  have  poured  billions  upon  bllUons 
of  dollars  Into  countries  with  the  aim  of 
"fighting  Communism."  but  in  reality  to 
maintain  corrupt,  oppressive  and  dictatorial 
governments. 

The  people  living  under  such  tyrants  want 
freedom  and  economic  growth— legitimate 
aspirations.  They  are  ready  to  fight  and  die 
for  such  goals,  which  Is  legitimate.  They 
cry  out.  for  leadership  to  help  them  gain  their 
Ideals,  but  the  only  leadertblp  they  are  of- 
fered comes   from   the  Communist   nations. 

And  as  a  result,  in  our  fear  of  Conununlam. 
we  spend  money,  and  sometimes  the  lives 
of  our  young  men.  to  help,  directly  or  in- 
directly, keep  them  oppressed. 

Our  men  fought  and  died  In  South  Ko- 
rea, but  the  government  that  we  support 
now  in  South  Korea  Is  not  free  and  we  stUl 
must  maintain  50.000  men  to  protect  that 
country. 

The  people  of  Indochina  endured  years  of 
French  colonial  rule,  and  understandably 
fought  to  rid  themselves  of  that  yoke.  Un- 
der President  Elsenhower,  we  seriously  coa- 


Bidered  intervening  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
and  Chen  watched  as  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  deteriorated  into  a  more  op- 
pressive one  than  the  French  rule. 

The  {>eople  of  Cuba,  lifter  generations  of 
oppression,  revolted  against  dictatorship 
which  we  supported,  and  now  have  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  more  onerous  than  the 
one  Battiista  gave  them. 

We  cannot  be  proud  of  the  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  that  existed  before  Fidel  Castro  took 
over,  nor  the  dlctatorshlpf  that  have  op- 
pressed peoples  in  other  nations  In  this 
hemisphere  south  of  the  border. 

And  because  we  have  offered  the  victims 
of  these  dictatorships  littJe — but  the  dic- 
tators much — the  people  of  Chile  have  turn- 
ed to  the  Communist,  giving  blm  the  plural- 
ity in  the  presidential  election. 

The  people  of  Greece  suJIered  under  a  dic- 
tatorial Junta,  and  we  resume  arms  ship- 
ments to  those  who  oppress  the  Greeks.  Not 
because  the  Greek  government  is  free,  but 
because  the  mass  of  Greeks,  getung  support 
from  nowhere  else,  show  sympathy  with  ibe 
philosophy  of  Communism. 

We  are  not  saying  this  nation  should  ac- 
tively promote  revolution  or  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  in  oppressed  countries  as 
Russia  and  Red  China  do. 

We  are  saying  that  when  people  are  op- 
pressed and  want  freedom,  they  turn  to  Com- 
munism and  we  do  not  promote  our  brand 
of  freedom.  Communism  promises  much,  and 
delivers  nothing  but  more  slavery,  but  tbe 
Ignorant  natives  In  poor  nations  are  not 
given  much  choice  if  they  rise  up  against 
oppression. 

That  is  why  we  are  losing  the  cold  war. 
Oppressed  peoples  are  not  Inspired  by  sup- 
port of  men  such  as  Ky. 

We  hope  Ky  visits  the  United  Sutes,  and 
that  Americans  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
his  Character,  Maybe  then.  we'U  take  a  good 
bard  look  at  the  direction  our  foreign  pcri- 
icy  has  taken  the  past  several  decades. 


AIR  FORCE  TASKS  FOR  THE 
1970S 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
pleasure  this  past  weekend  of  hearing 
an  excellent  speech  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  Seamans,  Jr..  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  to  attendants  at 
the  National  Board  banquet  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  more 
public  attention  than  ever  before  is  con- 
centrated on  the  policies  and  adminis- 
trative practices  of  our  Government  with 
regard  to  national  defense.  Much  that  is 
distorted  has  been  said  and  written  about 
our  defense  posture  and  our  role  in  to- 
day's world. 

Secretary  Seamana  did  an  excellent 
job  of  outlining  In  terms  no  one  could 
misimderstand  the  general  goals  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  with  respect  to  the  VB,  role 
throughout  the  world,  and  his  plans  for 
maintaining  the  defensive  capability  of 
this  Nation. 

I  found  the  Secretary's  address  re- 
freshing in  its  directness  and  enlighten- 
ing in  its  no-nonsense  approach. 

So  that  other  Senators  might  know 
what  he  said.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aia  Poace  Tasks  roa  tkb  1970'b 

The  Air  Force  and  the  QvU  Air  Patrol 
have  historically  shared  both  an  interest  In 
flying  and  a  dealre  to  serve  the  people  of 
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the  United  States.  We  In  the  Air  Force  are 
proud  of  the  flnc  ■ervlce*  rendered  by  the 
CAP.  [  noted  yesterday  that  sine*  January 
196a.  your  search  and  rescue  missions  have 
aared  194  lives.  You  do  thia  Job  so  well  that 
It  la  almost  taken  for  granted  by  the  coun- 
try aa  a  whole  Corpus  Chrlsil  doesn't  uke 
you  for  granted,  however:  citizens  there  will 
long  remember  your  prompt  response  to  the 
Hurrlaine  Cella  dlsaater. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Secretory  Laird  re- 
ceived a  letter  concerning  Cella  from  Mr. 
Robert  M-  Plerpont.  National  Director  of 
Disaster  Services,  American  Red  Cross.  I'd 
like  to  read  you  that  letter. 

'  Deflr  Mr  Secret.ary:  For  some  time  the 
American  Red  Cross  Dlsaater  Services  and 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  have  coordinated  on 
operaUonal  plans  resulting  in  bringing  serv- 
ice to  disaster  victims.  The  areas  of  principal 
cooperation  have  been  tranaportatlon.  aerial 
survey,  food  drops,  and   communications. 

■■As  an  example,  immediately  after  Hurri- 
cane Cella.  at  a  time  when  normal  commu- 
nications were  disrupted.  CAP  provided  the 
only  means  of  communication  into  the 
Corpus  Chrl."itl  area.  This  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Red  Crosa. 

*'I  wanted  to  mention  this  to  you  and  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  excellent  serv- 
ice provided  by  ttols  organization  and  the 
flne  cooperation  prodded  by  them  to  us. 

They  have  assisted  In  making  our  re- 
sponstbiUtlea  at  time  of  disaster  easier.  We 
appreciate  this  kind  of  cooperation. 

•Yours  respectfully.  Robert  M-  Plerpont  " 
Although  your  humanitarian  work  has 
become  a  sort  of  CAP  trademark.  I  feel  that 
this  impression  tends  to  obscixre  an  equally 
valuable  program  of  developing  youth  Into 
community  conscious  citizens.  CAP  Is  do- 
ing the  country  a  great  service  with  many 
of  ita  cadet  programs.  The  recently  Initiated 
POW  MIA  campaign,  the  Spiritual  Life  Con- 
ferences, the  Nurse  Orientation  Course,  and 
the  IntemaUonal  Air  Cadet  Exchange  ar* 
good  examples.  Through  these  activities 
cadets  are  involved  In  the  kind  of  learning 
that's  aimed  at  service  to  the  community 
and  at  compassionate  understanding  of  our 
fellow  men.  I'd  like  to  single  out  the  23  year 
old  International  air  cadet  exchange  for 
special  mention  The  204  cadets  from  25 
countries  and  the  201  U^.  cadeta,  who  par- 
ticipated m  this  program  during  1970,  have 
received  an  Invaluable  lesson  In  International 
goodwlU.  understanding,  and  fellowship 
through  their  common  Interest  In  aviation. 
CAP'S  more  technically  oriented  courses 
have  been  an  important  factor  In  Increasing 
national  interest  in  aviation  and  In  con- 
trtbutlng  to  the  development  of  aviation 
talent  Our  latest  figures  show  that  about 
200  of  the  cadets  entering  the  Air  Force 
Academy  thla  year  had  received  training  or 
motivation  from  the  CAP.  ROTC  and  enlist- 
ment figures  also  show  the  j>o»itlve  InlTuence 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Knowing  the  Air  Force  and  iti  auxiliary 
share  an  Interest  In  both  aviation  and  na- 
tional security,  tonight  I  plan  to  sketch  out 
for  you  some  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
aerospace  team  in  the  decade  ahead. 

In  the  twenty  months  since  President 
Nixon  took  ofnce  there  has  been  a  more  or 
less  continuing  examination  of  both  domestic 
and  national  security  policy.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  special  commissions  have  conducted 
detailed  studies  of  our  many  domestic  needs, 
while  the  National  Security  CouncU  con- 
tinues to  reassess  our  defense  policies  and 
priorities. 

During  his  February  18th  message  to  Con- 
gress on  U.a  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's. 
the  President  outlined  the  defensive  nature 
of  our  strategic  posture,  namely,  .  .  to 
deny  other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose 
their  will  on  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies.  ."  He  also  restated  the  salient 
poiot5  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  dealing  with 
our  assistance  to  foreign  countries.  The  es- 
sence of  the  doctrine  Is  that  the  United 
Stat«s  will  coDttniM  to  boner  Its  treaty  com- 


mitments. We  will  provide  a  nuclear  shield 
and  will  fuml&h  economic  and  advisory  aid 
but  will  look  to  the  threatened  nation  to 
assume  the  primary  role  in  providing  the 
manpower  for  defense.  This  will  be  a  period 
of  transition  In  which  we  must  make  the 
arrangements  that  will  sustain  us  for  the 
long-haul.  Together,  these  policy  statements 
provide  the  foundation  for  Vietnamlzatlon 
and  our  measured  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
for  the  SALT  talks,  and  lor  our  future  mili- 
tary posture. 

Although  we  are  still  in  a  transitional 
stage  In  moving  toward  these  new  policies, 
there  is  a  dual  trend  that  Is  already  clearly 
esubllshed:  defense  spending  will  be  de- 
creased and  the  armed  forces  will  be  re- 
duced In  size.  Already  total  military  strength 
has  been  cut  by  one-half  million  men  since 
it  reached  lU  peak  In  mid-1968.  By  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  reduce  the 
number  of  DOD  personnel  assigned  to  head- 
quarters activities  by  13.000.  The  latter  cut 
represents  a  15'^:  change  or  roughly  one  man 
in  seven. 

To  some  extent  the  budget  and  manpower 
policies  represent  two  faces  of  the  same 
coin.  The  direct  manpower  cost  of  a  2.6 
million  man  force  in  196S  was  under  tU 
billion.  The  military  pay  for  a  force  of 
equal  size  today  would  be  $29  bllUon.  The 
difference  represents  both  Inflation  and  nec- 
essary pay  raises.  As  Secretary  Laird  put  It. 
.  .  manpower  costs  have  really  eaten  up 
the  so-called  peace  dividend." 

For  our  part,  we  In  the  Air  Force  are  fully 
alive  to  the  vital  domestic  needs  which  place 
Increasing  demands  on  the  national  budget. 
and  we  Intend  to  assist  in  meeting  those 
needs  wherever  possible.  We  recognize  that 
reducing  defense  expenditures  freea  resources 
and  helps  to  curb  Inflation.  However,  as  we 
strive  to  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
to  one  of  negotiation,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  worldwide  military  picture. 
There  are  clearly  Identifiable  threats  to  U.S. 
Intereste.  The  Soviet  Union  currently  pos- 
sesses powerful  and  sophisticated  strategic 
forces  which  In  some  cases  exceed  ours  In 
numbers  and  capability. 

President  Nixon,  speaking  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  last  year,  placed  the  country's  com- 
peting requirements  In  perspective  when  he 
said: 

"The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of 
grace  In  which  to  put  our  domestic  house 
in  order.  .  .  .  The  most  successful  solu- 
tions .  .  .  for  our  domestic  programs  will 
be  meaningless  If  we  are  not  around  to 
enjoy  them. 

"Let  us  not.  then,  pose  a  false  choice  be- 
tween meeting  our  res ponsiblll ties  abroad 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at 
home.  We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet 
neither  " 

In  the  field  of  strategic  weapons,  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  an  effective  arms  limitation 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  In  the  SALT 
negotiations.  But  at  the  aame  Ume.  we  must 
have  the  forces  that  will  deter  a  strategic 
attack  during  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

Two  developments  increase  my  concern 
in  thla  regard :  first,  the  increased  numbers 
and  total  payload  of  Soviet  ICBMs.  and  sec- 
ond, the  Soviet  deployment  of  an  Initial 
ABM  system  and  continued  extensive  ABM 
research.  The  combined  effect  could  be  a 
considerable  reduction  In  the  effectiveness 
of  both  our  land-  and  sea-based  missiles. 
We  are  deploying  ABM  protection  for  our 
missile  fields  and  strengthening  the  pene- 
tration capability  of  our  missiles  with  the 
deployment  of  MIRV.  But  In  the  future. 
the  effectiveness  of  our  missile  forces  will 
tend  to  vary,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  time  It  tikes  us  to  respond  to  new  Soviet 
capabilities.  Thus,  there  would  be  an  in- 
herent risk  if  deterrence  were  dependent  on 
missiles  alone,  since  a  single  technological 
breakthrough  could  operate  against  both 
missUe  systems. 


To  lise  a  very  rough  analogy,  two  legs  ot 
a  three-legged  stool,  do  not  give  us  the  same 
stability,  even  U  greatly  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  A  dispersed  manned  bomber  force, 
having  qulcky  reaction.  Is  that  third  leg.  It 
might  be  possible  to  undermine  the  effective- 
ness of  either  missiles  or  bombers  alone,  but 
to  counter  both  at  the  same  time  would  be 
a  vastly  more  dtfflcuU  problem.  We  must  re- 
Uln  this  subilizlng  capability  for  tbt  indefi- 
nite future.  The  B-I  gives  us  an  improved 
system  to  do  the  Job  and  represents  the  most 
economically  feasible  means  to  achieve  this 
end.  It  Is  simply  cheaper  to  replace  the  B-52 
than  to  modify  it  and  update  It  indefinitely. 
Olven  the  decade  of  lead  time  Involved,  we 
must  expedite  the  development  of  this  air- 
craft. We  have  awarded  contracts  for  devel- 
opment of  the  airframe  and  engines.  The 
decisions  will  be  made  at  a  later  date  on  pro- 
duction of  the  aircraft  and  development  of 
Its  avionics  package. 

In  addition  to  preserving  strat-eglc  deter- 
rence, we  must  maintain  effective  tactical 
forces.  Tactical  alrpower  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  our  ability  to  meet  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  thus  deter  local  war. 

With  respect  to  air  superiority,  skill  and 
determination  can  only  go  ■■io  far  in  com- 
pensating for  an  aging  system.  Soviet  fighter 
development  since  1900  has  been  cborscter- 
ixed  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  new  and 
improved  models.  The  extent  of  this  trend 
was  Illustrated  in  the  1967  air  show  when 
the  Soviets,  at  one  time.  Introduced  more 
new  prototype  fighters  than  the  United 
States  has  developed  in  the  last  ten  years. 
To  insure  that  we  can  hold  the  lead  In  air- 
to-air  combat  In  the  19706,  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  develop  the  F-I5  fighter.  We  have 
negotiated  a  development  contract  which 
calls  for  20  test  aircraft,  one  wing  of  fighters, 
and  options  for  two  follow-on  wings.  Actual 
procurement  money  for  the  F-15,  as  con- 
trasted to  R&D  money,  will  be  budgeted  in 
the  f  uture- 

In  other  areas  of  tactical  concern,  we  must 
continue  to  provide  effective  forces.  For  this 
purpose,  we  are  working  on  a  survlvable  at- 
tack plane  known  as  the  AX.  Since  this  sys- 
tem will  be  relatively  low  In  cost,  we  are 
going  to  build  two  prototypes.  Early  next 
year  two  conuactors  will  be  selected,  and 
each  will  build  two  airframes  for  a  fiy-before- 
buy  competition. 

If  economy  were  a  watchword  In  the  past. 
It  wUl  be  a  way  of  life  In  the  futiue.  Every- 
thing from  pencils  to  planes  wlU  have  to 
pass  a  cost  and  requirement  test:  nloe-to- 
have  office  supplies  or  aircraft  systems  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Better  management  will  be  the  hallmark  of 
our  service.  We  have  a  number  of  programs 
already  well  along  in  this  area.  Amon^  these 
are,  decentralised  decision  making,  use  of  a 
"milestones "  or  step-by-step  approach  to 
system  development,  reduced  reliance  on  pa- 
per studies  and  more  realistic  cost-estimat- 
ing. 

Ijooking  at  the  structure  of  the  Air  Force, 
it  wilt  be  leaner,  more  mobile,  more  stream- 
lined, and  better  equipped  When  I  visited 
Tactical  Air  Command  Headquarters  earlier 
this  week.  I  was  given  a  picture  of  what  mo- 
bility Is  today  and  what  It  may  have  to  ex- 
ceed tomorrow.  In  the  forty  days  since  Sep- 
tember 1st,  the  United  States  Air  Force  will 
have  deployed  or  redeployed  3&B  tactical  air- 
craft across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Eleven 
B-578,  96  F*100s  and  156  F-4s  were  involved. 
Nlnety-slx  of  the  F-ls.  which  are  NATO  com- 
mitted, were  rotated  to  Germany  and  back 
from  their  dual-basing  homes  in  Idaho  and 
New  Mexico.  In  support  of  these  movements. 
I  too  tanker  sorties  off-loaded  over  6  million 
gallons  of  Jet  fuel.  These  deployments,  com- 
pleted without  accident  or  major  incident. 
provide  a  gra{^lc  illusiratlon  of  the  USAF's 
potential  for  worldwide  reaction. 

In  the  future  the  Air  Force  will  depend 
more  heavily  on  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  regarding  them  as  an 


integral  part  of  our  total  force  In  addressing 
requirements.  The  policy  recognl£es  that  In 
many  insta.  ces  the  lower  peacetime  cost  of 
reserve  forces,  compared  to  active  units,  re- 
sults In  equal  forces  for  less  money.  Reserve 
forces  modernization  is  an  essential  element 
of  this  new  policy.  Secretary  Laird  has  mdl- 
cated  that  future  budgeu  will  provide  "the 
necessary  resources  to  permit  the  appropri- 
ate balance  In  the  development  of  Active, 
Guard,  and  Reserve  forces. ' 

I  think  you  can  appreciate  the  great  chal- 
lenge facing  the  Air  Force  in  the  1970*8.  I 
see  little  prospect  that  the  path  we  tread 
will  be  an  easy  one,  but  It  is  by  no  means 
Impossible. 

To  facilitate  our  progress  and  expose  the 
pitfalls  and  snags — we  need  better  communi- 
cations with  the  American  public.  The  mili- 
tary threat  must  be  clearly  understood,  as 
well  as  the  Air  Force  role  In  national  defense. 

This  Is  not  a  particularly  easy  order.  But  If 
the  people,  through  the  Congress,  are  going 
to  approve  necessary  new  weapon  systems. 
they  win  have  to  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  our  requirements  than  in  the 
past. 

Between  the  Air  Force  and  public  there 
are  no  more  Important  links  than  those 
civilians  who  understand  the  aerospace  en- 
vironment. Fortunately,  we  have  some  74,000 
of  you  that  are  members  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  who  have  made  It  your  business 
to  gain  this  understanding.  Further,  as  civil- 
ians you  enjoy  the  confidence  of  your  neigh- 
bors and  can  explain  the  problems  In  terms 
readily  acceptable  to  them. 

With,  the  help  of  om-  many  citizen  airmen 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  Air  National 
Guard,  the  Air  Force  Association  and  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  Air  Force's  problems  m 
the  I970*s  can  be  explained  to  the  American 
people.  And  we  welcome  the  scrutiny  of  our 
programs  by  an  informed  public. 

We  of  the  Air  Force  are  proud  of  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol.  I  know  It 
Is  a  partnership  that  will  be  no  less  vital  or 
firm  as  we  enter  the  1970*8.  On  behalf  of 
the  Air  Force  thank  you  for  your  support. 


BANKING  AND  AGRICULTURE— THE 

BIG  GETT  BIGGER  AND  THE  SMALL 

GET  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  serious  and  growing  economic 
problems  of  most  Americans.  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  6.  a  headline 
reads  that  the  profits  of  one  of  our  most 
famous  banking  houses  "Jimiped  Over 
as'f  In  The  Third  Period";  and  on  Oc- 
tober 8  the  same  newspaper  reported 
that  the  profits  of  New  York's  two  larg- 
est commercial  banking  Institutions  In- 
creased U.l  and  37.1  percent  respec- 
tively. 

One  of  my  prominent  agriculture  con- 
stituents reports  that  recently  he  offered 
$1.36  per  bushel  on  17.00  bushels  of  Gov- 
ernment com  stored  In  county  bin  sites 
In  his  area;  but  he  was  told  the  price 
had  to  be  $1.44^2  per  bushel. 

Later  he  found  that  the  same  com  was 
sold  to  a  large  grain  buying  corporation 
for  »1.32. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me.  dated  October  9,  from  this 
respected  and  responsible  farmer  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Qtiinn's  letter,  wbicli 
reads  as  follows: 

Z  am  not  asking  that  the  local  feeder  have 
an  opportunity  to  buy  this  grain  any  cheaper 
than  anyone  else,  but  I  believe  he  should 
have  a  fair  chance  to  buy  tt. 


Every  Senator  will  agree  with  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Maywood,   Mo.. 

October  9, 1970. 
Senator  Stuast  Stsoncton, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  On  October  6.  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  about  the  method  used  for  selling  gov- 
ernment com  stored  In  county  bin  sites. 

In  my  letter  I  referred  to  a  qtiantlty  of 
No.  4  com  that  I  made  a  bid  on.  At  that 
time  I  made  a  bid  of  (1.36  on  approximately 
17,000  bu.  of  this  com.  I  was  told  the  com 
bad  to  bring  •1.44>^  per  bushel. 

All  of  the  com  stored,  about  36.000  bu.. 
In  the  Lewis  Cotmty  Bin  Site  was  sold  yes- 
terday for  •t.32,  to  %  large  grain  buying  cor- 
poration. The  market  has  changed  very  Uttle 
Elnce  I  bid  on  this  corn  I  was  notified  of 
this  sale  but  because  of  unforeseen  condi- 
tions I  was  luiable  to  go  to  Montlcello  yes- 
terday to  make  a  bid. 

There  are  several  things  that  disturb  me 
about  this.  As  Z  stated  before,  when  com 
Is  to  be  sold  out  of  the  county  bin  sites. 
Local  farmers  should  have  first  chance  to 
buy  It.  I  cannot  understand  why,  when 
there  Is  to  be  grain  sold  from  the  coimty 
bin  sites  that  It  could  not  be  advertised  in 
the  local  papers.  Everyone  should  know  when 
this  grain  Is  to  be  sold,  not  Just  a  few. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  blight  resistant  seed 
com  for  next  year.  It  is  possible  there  will 
be  a  short  com  crop  next  year.  In  case  of  a 
grain  shortage  next  year,  the  livestock  feeder 
wotild  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  grain 
dealers. 

There  Is  something  very  wrong  when  ap- 
parently the  large  grain  buying  companies 
know  more  about  the  selling  and  pricing  of 
government  grsin  than  the  local  A.S.C,  Office. 
I  think  our  local  ofCce  does  a  good  Job.  but 
the  state  and  federal  offices  seem  to  have 
some  very  bad  practices. 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  local  feeder  have 
on  opportunity  to  buy  this  grain  any  cheaper 
than  anyone  else,  but  I  believe  he  should 
have  a  fair  chance  to  buy  it. 
Sincerely. 

William  R.  QmTN. 


REFORMS  OF  THE  NEW 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  Nixon  administration 
are  elements  of  our  national  society  re- 
sisting change.  Nothing  could  l>e  less  ac- 
curate. Although  the  President  and  his 
advisers  do  not  seek  to  effect  change  in 
our  institutions  for  the  sake  of  change, 
the  administration  has  recommended 
many  fundamental  shifts  in  domestic 
policy  that  have  languished  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

Many  of  these  proposed  reforms  are 
part  of  the  general  ocncept  of  decentral- 
ization termed  by  the  President  "the 
New  Federalism."  Many  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  Federal  Government  Is  ca- 
pable of  returning  any  portion  of  its  own 
swollen  power  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  There  are  grounds  for  such  a 
doubt. 

It  is  my  strong  hope — and  that  of  the 
President — that  next  year  some  of  the 
administration's  recommendations  for 
institutional  reform  can  be  given  mean- 
ingful consideration  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress. As  sponsor  of  the  President's  rev- 
enue-faring proposals — S.  2948 — I  have 
a  particular  interest  in  that  aspect  of  the 
New  Federalism. 


One  of  the  most  bright  and  able  archi- 
tects of  the  new  programs  Is  Richard  P. 
Nathan,  now  an  assistant  director  of  the 
new  OC&ce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  New  York  Times  of  October  10,  1970. 
contains  a  colimm  by  Mr.  Nathan  on  the 
reforms  of  the  New  Federalism.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  piece  of  writing.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ro-OaMS   OF    TH£  NEW   FtOCaALISM 

« By  Richard  P.  Nathan ) 

President  Nixon  comes  to  office  at  a  time 
when  many  Americans  are  frustrated  that 
their  governmental  Institutions  are  not 
working  properly.  This  frustration  is 
grounded  in  concerns  (often  legitimate) 
that  old-iine  public  agencies  lack  direction 
and  imagination;  that  urban  decay  is  all  too 
often  exacerbated  by  governmental  efforts; 
that  programs  for  the  poor  are  badly  de- 
signed. Inequitable,  and  frequently  promote 
dependency:  and  finally  that  the  present 
scatter-shot  pattern  of  Federal  aid  programs 
sows  confusion  and  reaps  disappointment. 

Such  complaints  are  not  limited  to  the 
young.  Little  noted  In  the  press,  there  has 
been  a  quiet  groundswell  of  Informed 
opinion  over  the  past  decade  that  our  gov- 
ernmental machinery  for  domestic  affairs  is 
In  need  of  overhaul. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  President  Nixon 
said  in  October.  1B69.  that  the  "watchword" 
of  his  Administration  would  be  "reform." 
Many  of  the  reforms  he  has  advanced  have 
strong  bipartisan  support  from  members  of 
Congress,  mayors,  and  governors. 

The  heart  of  the  domestic  policy  reforms 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  is  the  re-esUb- 
llshment  of  political  values  of  American 
federalism — tolerance  of  diversity,  flexibility 
in  public  problem-soUlng,  capacity  for  In- 
novation and  change,  and  broad  participa- 
tion In  the  political  process. 

President  Nixon's  approach  to  domestic 
reform  has  been  summarlKed  under  the 
phrase,  "the  New  Federalism."  This  approach 
has  three  essential  elements:  (1)  to-sort  out 
and  clarify  governmental  responsibUitles 
among  levels  of  government;  (3)  to  improve 
the  performance  of  thoae  tasks  which  clearly 
belong  to  the  central  government:  and  (3> 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  In  functional  areas  tn  which 
decision -making  and  administration  are  pri- 
marily their  responsibility. 

The  M  blUlon  Family  Assistance  Act  (key- 
stone of  the  New  fyderalism)  fits  comfort- 
ably Into  this  framework.  So  does  revenue 
sharing  (»5  billion  a  year  in  five  years>  and 
the  Administration's  proposed  comprehen- 
sive manpower  act. 

These  three  proposals  were  contained  in 
President  Nixon's  August  8.  Idee,  address  to 
the  nation  on  domestic  policy  when  his  New 
Federalism  approach  was  first  announced. 
Writing  about  the  President's  speech  shortly 
afterwards,  the  London  Zconoviist  compared 
It  In  significance  a-lth  President  Roosevelt's 
first  proposals  for  a  social  security  system 
tn  the  mid  1930's. 

Welfare  is  an  area  In  which  a  stronger  role 
for  the  cenual  government  is  clearly  appro- 
priate. Over  the  past  three  decades,  centrali- 
zation of  the  Income  maintenance  function 
has  occurred  in  all  of  the  major  federal  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  The  spillover  effect  of 
poverty  across  state  lines  and  the  economies 
from  administermg  welfare  with  the  aid  of 
modem  data  processing  technology  are  major 
reasons  for  this  realignment  of  functions. 

The  other  two  proposals  in  the  August, 
1989,  address — revenue  sharing  and  the  com- 
prehensive manpower  act — are  designed  to 
enhance  the  leadership  capacity  of  state  and 
local  governments. 
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Tl\e  Pederul  Oovemment  is  in  t&e  best 
ptwuuon  to  equitably  and  efficleuUy  tranaier 
resources  for  the  support  of  individuals,  as 
under  Social  Securitv  and  welfare  Bui  service 
(functions  like  educaUon,  munpower.  famUy 
services  t  are  much  more  complex.  TTiey  vorj' 
with  local  conditions  and  needs-  While  Fed- 
eral Bnanciftl  asslsianc*  is,  and  should  be. 
provided  for  service  programs,  primary  re- 
sponslbllUv  for  their  design  and  administa- 
rion  cannot  be  lodged  In  Waahinpon.  The 
Administrations  objective  In  many  service 
program  areas  has  been  to  bring  about  "re- 
sponsible decentralizaiion." 

Management  reform  at  the  Federal  level 
15  another  key  clement  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism. It  IS  required  to  achieve  the  Admims- 
trsttons  substantive  reform  and  decenirall- 
Mtion  policies 

The  Domestic  Council  and  the  Office  oi 
Management  and  Budget  have  been  eslab- 
ushed  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  Execu- 
tive Br*tich  to  formulate  major  purposes  in- 
telligently- The  entire  manaaemeni.  of  U-e 
existing  »2«-biIllon  of  Federal  aids  to  atatw 
and  localities  is  being  overhauled. 

Taken  together,  the  substantive  reforms 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  (such  as  the  in- 
come strategy  and  revenue  sharing!  and  Its 
managerial  initiatives  constitute  a  broad  re- 
direction of  domestic  policy. 

The  significance  of  the  Administration's 
domestic  poUcv  is  not  only  that  it  charts  new 
directions,  Ii  also  Involves  a  substantial  com- 
mitment of  resources.  In  their  flrsi  nve  years 
of  effect,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  s  welfare  reform. 
food  stAmp.  and  revenue  sharing  proposals 
are  designed  to  channel  M5  bUUon  mto  meet- 
mg  the  stubborn  problems  of  the  poor  and 
allevutlng  the  fiscal  crunch  on  state  and  lo- 
cal government. 


OUR  VANISHING  WILDERNESS 


Mr.  NELSON.  Bir.  President,  last  night. 
October  11.  public  television  stations 
across  the  Nation  carried  a  tragic  but 
beautifully  filmed  account  of  mans  de- 
struction of  wildlife. 

The  program  explained  how  man's  use 
of  pesticides  has  dangerously  upset  the 
balance  of  nature.  It  showed,  as  one  ex- 
ample, a  flock  of  brown  pelicans  that 
cannot  reproduce  because  pesticides  in 
the  fish  the  pelicans  eat  have  made  their 
eggshells  too  thin  to  be  hatched. 

Tlie  program  was  the  first  in  an  eight- 
part  series  enUtled  "Our  Vanishing  Wil- 
derness "  The  series  was  created  by  nat- 
uralists Shelly  BDd  Mary  Louise  Gross- 
man and  John  N.  Hamlet.  It  was  carefully 
researched  over  a  6-year  period— and 
then  filmed  in  the  wilderness  The  result 
IS  magnificent  photcgraphy— remarkable 
scenes  of  ammaLs  in  their  natural  state — 
and  an  accurate,  detailed  report  of  Amer- 
icas  needless  destruction  of  nature.  "Our 
Vanishing  WUdemess"  is  produced  by 
National  Educational  Television  and  ear- 
ned over  the  nationwide  noncommercial 
television  network,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service.  PBS.  let  me  add.  is  funded 
in  large  measure  by  Congress  through 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and— if  "Our  Vanishing  Wilderness"  is  a 
good  example  of  the  quality  of  PBS  pro- 
graming— I  believe  it  is  money  well  spent. 
The  second  segment  of  "Our  Vanishing 
Wilderness  ■  describes  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  wildlife  on  the  Great  Plains. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  seg- 
ment because  it  reports  on  the  decline 
of  the  black-footed  ferret,  an  endangered 
animal  we  should  take  steps  to  protect. 
In  the  near  future  I  will  be  introducing 


legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  esUblish 
a  national  policy  and  program  with  re- 
spect to  wild  predatory  mammals,  includ- 
ing the  black-footed  ferret.  We  must  be- 
gin to  recognize  the  value  of  these  preda- 
tory animals  and  put  an  end  to  their 
destruction. 

In  the  following  8  weeks,  the  color 
cameras  of  "Our  Vanishing  Wilderness" 
will  take  public  television  viewers  to 
Alaska  and  California,  to  Nevada  and  to 
Florida,  and  to  other  spots  across  the 
United  SUtes.  Eacli  program  probes  a 
different  aspect  of  man's  senseless  de- 
struction of  nature. 

The  third  segment  examines  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  oil  pipeline  and  its  prob- 
able damaging  effects  on  the  ecology  of 
the  frozen  tundra. 

The  fourth  segment  chronicles  how 
man  has  all  but  destroyed  the  once 
plentiful  wildlife  in  and  around  E>yramld 
Lake.  Nev 

The  fifth  program  reveals  how  the 
famed  Florida  Everglades  are  in  danger 
of  l)eing  lost  to  wildlife  because  of  the 
destruction  of  nature  in  the  name  of 
■progress." 

In  the  sixth  segment.  "Our  Vanishing 
Wilderness"  looks  at  the  offshore  oil  leak 
near  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

The  seventh  program  In  the  series  ex- 
amines the  fight  to  save  New  Mexico's 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  Mountains  from  com- 
mercial logging  interests. 

And  the  final  program  in  the  series 
examines  new  trends  toward  more  intel- 
ligent use  of  the  earth's  natural  environ- 
ment. 

The  beginning  air  dates  for  the  NET 
series,  "Our  Vanishing  Wilderness."  on 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Service  sUlions 
throughout  the  country  were: 

Beginning  Air  Dates  for  Our  Vanishing 
Wilderness: 

October  II  at  7:30  pm  Austin.  Texas 
KLRN.  Brookings.  SS>.  KESD.  Chicago.  HI. 
WTTW  OaUas.  Texas  KERA.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  KDIN.  Pargo.  NX).  KFME.  Houston. 
Texas  KUHT.  Kansas  City.  Kans.  KCSD.  Lin- 
coln Nebr.  KCON.  Lubbock.  Texas  KTXT. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  WKNO.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
WMVS  Nashville,  Tenn.  WDCN.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  KFTA.  Rapid  City.  S.D.  KBHE. 
Topeka,  Kans.  KTWU.  Tucson.  Ariz,  KXJAT. 
October  11  at  8  30  pm.  Albuquerque.  N  M. 
KNME.  BalUmore.  Maryland  WMPB.  Bethle- 
hem, Pa  WLVT.  Bloomlngton.  Indiana 
WTIU  Boston.  Mass,  WGBH.  BowUng  Green. 
Ohio  WBGU.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  WNED.  Cincin- 
nati Ohio  WCET.  Cleveland.  Ohio  WVIZ. 
Denver.  Colorado  KRMA.  Erie.  Pa.  WOLN. 
Gainesville.  Florida  WUPT.  Hartford,  Conn. 
WEDH.  Hershey.  Pa.  WITP.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 
KLVX.  Maine  ETV 

New  York  City  WNDT.  PhUadelphla.  Pa 
WHYY.  Portland.  Oregon  KOAP.  Pullman, 
Wash.  KWSU.  Redding.  Calif-  KIXE.  Rich- 
mond. Vs.  WCVE.  Roanoke.  Va.  WBRA. 
Rochester.  NY.  WXXI.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
KVED,  San  Bernardino.  Calif.  KVCR.  San 
Diego.  Calif.  KEBS.  ScrantoD.  Pa.  WVTA. 
Seattle.  Wash  KCTS.  Spokane.  Wash.  KSPS. 
South  CaroUna  ETV.  Syracuse,  N-Y.  WCNY. 
Tacoms.  Wash.  KTPS.  Tallahassee.  Plorida 
WPSU.  Toledo,  Ohio  WGTE.  tJnlversliy  Park, 
Pa.  WPSK.  Washington.  D.C.  WETA. 

Different  Air  Datea  and  Times.  October  11 
at  6 :  30  p.m.  Madison.  Wis.  WBA. 


October  12  at  6:30  pjn.  San  Francisco, 
CalK.  KQED. 

October  15  at  6:00  p.m.  tJnlversity  Center, 
Mich.  WUCM. 

October  15  at  7:00  p.m.  Detroit,  Michigan 
WTV3. 

October  IB  at  10:30  pjn.  Jackson.  Mlia. 
WMAA. 

October  20  at  7:30  p.m.  central.  Little  Rock, 

Ark.  KETS.  „ 

October  23  at  8:00  p.m.  Huntlagton.  W.  Va. 
WMUU 

October  26  at  4  p.m.  East  Lansing.  Mich. 
WMSB. 

November  1  at  8:30  p.m.  Morgantown. 
W   Va.  WWW. 

Check  your  local  paper  lor  beginning  air 
dates  on  these  stations. 

The  initial  program  of  this  eight-part 
series  was  entitled  "Of  Broccoli  and  Pel- 
icans and  Celery   and  Seals."  The  re- 
maining seven  shows  will  be: 
October   18 — The  Prairie  Killers. 
October  25 — Prudhoe  Bay — or  Btist. 
November    1— Slow    Death    of    the    Desert 
Water. 

November  8— Will  the  Oator  Glades  Sur- 
vive? 

November  1 5— Santa  Barbara— Every- 
body's Mistake 

November  22— The  Water  Is  so  Clear  that 
A  Blind  Man  Can  See. 
November  29 — The  Charmed  Life. 


October  11  at  8.00  p.m.  Durham.  N.H. 
WENH. 

October  ll  at  8:30  pm.  Athens.  Ga.  WGTV. 

October  11  at  9:00  p.m.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
KCET. 


In  approximately  3  months,  the  video- 
tapes of  each  of  this  excellent  series  wUl 
be  suiubly  converted  by  the  University 
of  Indiana  to  16-millimeter  sound  ftlm 
and  made  available  to  schools,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  public  service 
organizations  at  a  modest  rental  cost — 
or  as  a  permanent  copy  for  the  library — 
for  use  in  classroom  and  group  discus- 
sion For  further  Information  on  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  this  series,  inquiries  should 
be  communicated  directly  to  the  Audio- 
Visual  Department  of  the  University  of 
Indiana.  Bloomlngton.  Ind.  47401. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  American 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  this  imporUnt 
series. 

And  it  is  even  more  imporUnt  that 
each  of  us  will  be  moved  to  stop  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  wildlife  this  series 
reveals.  

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
STUDENTS 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  Vice  President  Agnew  met 
with  a  group  of  five  student  critics  on  The 
David  Frost  Show. 

During  the  90-minute  debate  which 
ensued,  crime,  student  pretest.  Vietnam, 
and  a  number  of  other  relevant  top- 
ics were  rather  fully  discussed  in  this 
most  interesting  and  meaningful  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  Senators  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  show.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  complete  text 
of  the  remarks  made  during  the  program 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  It  should  be  of 
real  interest  to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcNCW's   Talk   With    Fivx   Stddbhts   Pdxx 
TnT  or  A  90-Mnnrr«  Dbbatc 

What  U  bothering  student  dissenters?  Why 
do  they  flad  fault  with  the  nations  leader- 
ship? 


X 


How  does  a  top  U.S.  offlclal  feel  about  stu- 
dent unrest — and  campus  disorders? 

In  a  remarkable  ■"confrontation,"  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  T.  Agnew  and  student  critics 
explored  these  and  other  questions  that  re- 
flect the  deep  divisions  In  U.S.  Ufe  today. 

Mr.  PaosT.  We've  got  a  very  special  pro- 
gram for  you  today — the  Vice  President  in 
debate  with  college  critics  of  the  Admin- 
istration, starting  right  now. 

Thank  you  very  much  Indeed  and  wel- 
come to  this  special— very  special — edition 
of  "The  David  Frost  Show." 

The  story  so  far— how  it  came  about,  this 
particular  program:  It  followed  on — we  very 
much  wanted  to  do  a  follow-up  after  the 
last  program  we  did  with  Vice  President 
Agnew,  which  there  was  a  tremendous  re- 
sponse to.  The  Vice  President  himself  wanted 
to  debate  with  student*  and  we  suggested 
a  format  In  which  he  might  like  to  do  so. 
Here  to  introduce  the  theater  and  the  audi- 
ence to  those  of  you  at  home — here  we  have 
an  invited  little -theater  audience  right  here. 
We  don-t  claim  that  It  is  in  any  way  an 
amazing  OaUup  Poll  cross  section  of  the 
country,  with  exactly  1.7  trade-unionists 
and  so  on.  It  Is  simply  a  group  of  200  to  350 
people  here  in  the  little  theater.  They  are 
friends  of  the  Administration  and  friends  of 
the  students,  critics  of  both  and  undecldeds. 
We  know  that  up  In  the  balcony  there  we 
have  our  friends,  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
We  know  that  here  In  our  front  row  we  have 
five  students  who.  along  with  the  four  stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  join  me  In  a  moment 
on  stage,  we  have  to  say.  In  the  cause  of  full 
disclosure  I  think  Is  the  word,  that  they  are 
receiving  reasonable  expenses  and  no  pay- 
ment. 

As  to  how  the  students — IncldentaUy,  I'd 
like  to  say  that  we  want  all  of  our  audience, 
and  particularly  the  five  In  the  front,  to 
Join  in  later  on  In  the  program. 

Right  now.  as  to  how  the  four  students 
who  are  going  to  Join  me.  and  the  five  in  the 
front  row — the  nine — were  selected:  Let  me 
say  that,  obviously,  with  7  mUllon  students 
to  choose  from  In  this  couutrj'.  it  was  a  some- 
what dlfflcult  t^k.  So  we  agreed  with  the 
White  House  that  we  would.  In  fact,  choose 
presidents  of  student  bodies  and  as  wide  a 
geographical  cross  section  across  the  country 
as  possible. 

At  that  point — I  cant  say,  In  fact,  firmly 
enough — that  at  that  point  the  White  House, 
the  Vice  President's  office,  the  Vice  President, 
and  so  on,  neither  took  any  part  nor  tried  to 
take  any  part  in  the  selection  of  the  students. 
They  knew  that  they  were  going  to  be  stu- 
dent critics  of  the  Administration.  And  we. 
at  the  same  time,  didn't  feel  qualified  to 
niake  a  sort  of  random  choice  ourselves,  and 
so  we  spoke  with  various  people.  We  spoke 
with  editors  of  student  newspapers  across 
*  the  country,  asking  them  for  names  of  stu- 
dents who  were  both  critics  and  articulate 
spokesmen  for  the  college  community.  We 
put  the  same  question  to  leaders  of  varlotis 
campus  political  organlEatlons  and  to  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Student  Association.  And 
so  It  Is  on  that  basis  I  would  like  you  to 
welcome  both  the  five  students  who  are  with 
us  m  the  front  row,  and  wjuld  you  welcome 
now  the  four  who  are  going  to  Join  us  on 
stage. 

Very  good  to  have  you  all  with  us.  Let  me 
Just  Introduce  each  of  you  by  name,  starting 
with  you.  Greg  Craig,  who  Is  in  his  second 
year  at  Tale  law  school  and  has  been  stu- 
dent-council president  of  Harvard  Is  that 
correct.  Greg? 

Mr.  Craig.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Pbost.  Welcome;  very  good  to  have  you 
with  us. 

Next,  Rick  Silverman,  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  who  Is  writing  a  thesis  on 
urban  violence,  worked  for  VISTA  [Volun- 
teers m  Service  to  America  ]  and  has  worked 
also  as  a  tomato  picker — is  that  right? 
Mr.  Sn,vcKMAN.  That's  right. 


Mr.  FaocT.  Eva.  welcome — Eva  Jefferson, 
from  Northwestern,  who  testified  before  the 
ScrantoQ  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest, 
and  is  majoring  In  political  science — is  that 
right? 

Miss  jErrcRsoN.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Frost.  And  Steve  Bright,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  who  is  a  political-sci- 
ence major.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  Bright.  True. 

Mr.  PaosT.  Terrific,  and  we  welcome  all  four 
of  you.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with 
us. 

And  right  now  It  Is  a  privilege  to  welcome 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Mr.  Vice  President.  I  am  sure  people  would 
like  to  know,  why  did  you  particularly  want 
to  have  a  debate  with  student  critics,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  Agn£w.  Well.  David,  I  dont  know 
whether  I'd  call  it  a  debate.  In  effect.  It  will 
be  a  discussion,  not  a  formal  debate.  I  hope 
we  can  communicate  more  readily  than  that 
format.  But  what  I  wanted  to  do  U  have  a 
chance  to  sit  down  with  some  of  the  students 
who  obviously  have  not  really  understood 
what  I  am  saying,  and  who  I  think  could 
benefit  by  hearing  a  little  more  expansion  of 
my  views.  And  I  think  the  converse  Is  true. 
I  think  there  is  much  about  what  they  are 
saying  that  I  read  secondhand,  and  maybe 
It  win  help  my  understanding  to  talk  with 
them.  Perhaps,  as  happens  In  any  exchange. 
we  win  move  closer  together.  That's  what 
my  hope  Is  for  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Frost.  What  U  your  own  main  memory 
of  your  student  days.  In  fact.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  AcNrw.  I  think  the  thing  about  college 
that  most  people  truly  enjoy  Is  the  sttmtilua 
of  having  one's  Intellect  brought  Into  sharp 
focus,  not  so  much  In  the  formal  classea  but 
in  the  exchangn  that  you  go  through  with 
people  who  are  part  of  your  college  com- 
munity. You  seem  to  have — to  discover  to- 
gether that  there  are  things  you  have  been 
Ulklng  about  that  you  have  thought  about 
a  long  time  but  they  sort  of  come  into  being 
as  you  discuss  them.  It's  the  Intellectual 
stimulation  of  college  that  I  found  most 
engrossing. 
Mr.  Frost.  The  first  question,  Greg? 
Mr.  Craig.  I  have  a  question  for  the  Vice 
President. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  campaign  for 
this  year.  BCr.  Vice  President,  you  pointed 
out  that  the  theme  of  this  campaign  would 
be  that  policies  should  be  made  by  the  elected 
officials  of  this  country  rather  than  by  the 
people  in  the  streets.  But  In  the  last  three 
weeks  you  have  chosen  to  defame  some  of 
the  most  respected  and  distinguished  pub- 
lic servants  in  American  life  today — elected 
by  the  people  from  SUtes  such  as  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Arkansas. 

I  think  It's  been  regrettable  that  you  have 
choaen  to  attack  personalities  rather  than 
problems,  that  you  have  not  addressed  your- 
self to  some  of  the  really  central  IsBuee  that 
are  facing  American  society  today. 

My  hope  would  be  for  this  program  that 
we  can  talk  about  those  kinds  of  problems 
rather  than  slandering  established  and  re- 
spected public  servants,  that  we  can  talk 
about  the  policies  that  you  think  might 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing 
as  a  nation  today,  because  we  can't  afford  the 
kind  of  emotionalism  and  clouding  of  reason 
through  rhetoric  today.  And  my  comment 
would  be  why — my  question  would  be:  Why 
have  you  chosen  this  route  at  a  time  more 
than  ever  before  when  we  need  unity  as  a 
nation — not  necessarily  unity,  but  we  need 
Bome  kind  of  clvUlzcd  discourse  of  Issues? 

Mr.  AGNrw .  Well.  Greg,  I  think  that  I  agree 
with  you  100  per  cent  that  what  we  need  Is 
civilized  discourse,  because  that  is  what  I 
am  really  trylnp  to  reach  for.  And  In  discuss- 
ing these  Individuals,  as  I  have  done  during 
the  campaign,  you  may  notice  that  I  have 


never  unilaterally  raised  their  names.  It's 
always  been  in  response  to  something  they 
have  said.  It  is  something  I  think  that  dem- 
onstrates their  unfitness  to  hold  the  otTtces 
that  they  hold. 

Now,  the  political  climate  has  to  be  ad- 
versary. That's  our  system.  Bow  else  will  our 
people  make  up  their  minds  about  whose 
judgmenu  they  want  to  foUow  unless  we 
have  an  adversary  climate? 

But  what  Is  unusual  to  me  Is  that  It  seems 
as  though  my  rhetoric  is  always  called  mto 
question,  and  yet  the  rhetoric  of  others  who 
impugn  my  motives  and  my  philosophy  is 
never  called  Into  question.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this. 

When  I  was  running  for  Vice  President,  a 
very  respected  public  servant  of  the  persua- 
sion that  you  mentioned  had  some  very  un- 
kind things  to  say  about  me.  He  said  I  was  a 
two-bit  hack  politician  or  a  fourth-rate  hack 
politician.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  editors  or 
the  columnists  fiylng  into  orbit  over  this  in- 
sult. So.  It's  a  two-way  street.  We  have  to 
have  an  adversary  climate.  I'm  willing  &o  dU- 
cuas  what  I  believe  In.  My  speeches.  If  you 
read  them,  do  discuss  it  very  candidly. 

Mr.  Cbaic  1  The  adversary  system,  though.  Is 
based  on  an  issue — on  a  problem — *nd  In  the 
course  of  the  last  three  weeks,  in  all  of  the 
reports  that  I  ivave  seen  of  your  speeches.  1 
have  not  seen  you  addrcas  yourself  seriously 
to  any  of  the  serious  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting the  society.  For  example,  the  health 
care  that  the  society  has  got.  We  have  the 
worst  health  care  among  all  industrial  na- 
tions in  the  world.  Now,  this  seema  to  me  a 
very  Important  Issue.  The  strength  of  our 
nation  depends  upon  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple. Why  are  we  not  talking  about  that? 

Mr  AGifBw.  Well.  I'm  not  sure  1  agree 
with  that  conclusion  that  we  have  the  worst 
health  care  of  any  industrialised  society. 
This  may  be  some  pundit's  opinion.  But  even 
If  It  is  bad  in  comparison  to  our  affluence.  I 
think  you  would  have  to  agree  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  programs  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  that.  Take,  for  example, 
the  money  that's  being  .-ipent  in  upgrading 
the  present  health -dell  very  systems — the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  that  are  trying  to  elim- 
inate the  waste  In  those  systems.  Take,  for 
example,  the  program  that  is  being  worked 
on  right  now  that  will  probably  result  In  a 
national  health-Insurance  system. 

The  point  Is  that  our  Improvemenja  In 
these  ways  have  come  about  over  the  last  50 
years,  and  the  thing  I  think  that  most  adults 
resent  moat  at>out  the  Judgments  of  «jme 
of  you  young  people  who  criticize  us  so  vio- 
lently is  that  you  reaUy  dont  understand 
whot  we  have  done  In  50  years  about  health. 
Tou  haven't  had  to  grow  up  with  poUo  or 
diphtheria,  mainly  because  the  people  to 
my  generation  and  the  generation  before 
have  eliminated  that.  You  haven't  had  to  be 
hungry,  you  haven't  bad  to  be  cold. 

You  have  come  Into  a  period  of  affluence 
that  has  allowed  you  to  have  the  time  to 
think,  principally  because  today  a  person 
works  about  one  third  as  many  hours  as  be 
used  to  have  to  work  to  make  a  living.  This 
gives  you  more  time  to  think,  which  we 
think  IS  great.  We  want  you  to  think.  We 
want  you  to  challenge,  but  don't  deprecate 
and  downgrade  a  society  that  has  given  you 
the  tools  to  work  with  that  you  have. 
Mr,  FaosT.  Eva. 

Mlas  Jefferson:  Sir.  I'd  like  to  chaUenge 
that  comment,  if  I  may.  and  make  an  analogy 
to  the  business  world.  If  I  might. 

If  vou  had  an  employe  who  in  the  past 
years  had  done  a  good  Job.  a  very  good  Job. 
but  for  the  past,  lets  say,  few  years,  had  just 
completely  broken  down — not  completely, 
vou  know,  still  kept  up  with  some  of  his 
good  works,  but  In  the  over-all  perspectl^-e. 
was  not  doing  an  effecUve  Job— you  wouldn't 
keep  this  person  on.  And  yon  wouldn't  say 
that  In  the  past  the  things  he  had  done  were 
bad    Tou  would  give  him  credit  for  those. 
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but  youd  either  try  to  improve  Wm  aud. 
vou  know,  get  blin  to  do  better  tblnga  than 
what  bes  been  doing  in  the  past,  or  g«t 
6om«one  else.  And  I  think  this  u  the  type  of 
attit\ide  that  young  people  have. 

We  realize,  a*  you  pointed  out,  that  your 
Re:.er*tton— my  parent*— have  given  us  eco- 
nomic security  so  we  can  address  eoclal  prob- 
lems Yet  It  Is  oflenslve  to  me  when  U  Is 
mlerred  that  we  are  not  graWful  or  we 
don  t  appreciate  the  greatness  that  America 
has  I  dont  think  anyone  is  saying  that.  We 
]xist  want  U  to  Uve  up  to  iU  poienUal. 
And  tbls  Is  what  bothers  me  about  your 
statemenu.  We  realize  that  there  are  great 
things  going  on.  but  that's  what  you  and 
President  Nixon  do — you  verbalize  these 
things.  But  we  feel  the  responalbllUy  to 
vocalize  some  of  the  problems  of  the  country 
because  this  U  what  we  feel.  As  you  said, 
Ifa  an  adverMTr  system,  and  we  feel  It  is 
our  duty  to  bring  up  some  of  the  problems, 
and  I  don't  think  it  a  correct  when  you  say 
we  don't  appreciate  America- 
Mr.  AcNKw:  Let  me  la-^e  brief  exception 
to  one  thing  you  said.  Much  of  what  you 
said  I  And  very  encouraging,  parucularly  in 
contrast  with  what  you  said  to  the  Scrantou 
Commlsaion  when  you  said  the  only  way  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  society  is  to  bomb 
buildings.  But  let  me  say  this:  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  It  is  possible  to  say  that  this 
society  ts  broken  down  and  is  not  cootlnu- 
ing  to  respond  to  the  problems 

Let  roe  give  you  an  example:  In  higher 
education  this  year  were  spending  about  86 
billion  dollars.  That's— two  years  ago  we 
were  spending  about  34  billions  on  higher 
education.  Now.  does  that  show  a  lack  of 
interest  or  luck  of  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Government? 

Miss  JKrrznsos .  Could  we  examine  what 
that  money  la  going  into?  You  talk  of 
educauon — 

Mr.  Ac»cw,  It's  going  into  federal  a»- 
sisxance. 

Miss  JcmasoN:  What  about  the  desegre- 
gation programs?  I  believe  there  Is  a  widely 
acknowledged  slowdown  on  the  part  ai  your 
Administration  I  beUeve  If  anyone  goes  into 
any  ghetto  school  you  would  not  see  a  top- 
quality  educatiooal  system. 

Mr.  AoKxw.  Let  me  respond  to  that  one 
thing.  May  I  inlerrupt  as  you  make  the  point 
to  respond. 

Mr.  FaostT-  And  then  you  must  mention 
about  the  Scranton  Commlislon. 
Mr.  AcNrw.  Let  me  say  this: 
You  say  there  Is  a  slowdown  on  desegrega- 
tion Do  you  know  that  the  number  of  black 
children  attending  integrated  schools  in  the 
South  this  yc*r  will  be  10  times  more  than 
it  was  two  years  ago?  Thsi's  s  figure. 

Mr.    SxLvkKMAN     May    I    respond,    as    you 
make    your  points? 
Mr.  AoM«w.  Yes.  indeed 


"CL06SZNC  OTCa  THE   rVBLlC-ZZLATlOttS 
SHIM  HEX" 

Kr  SiLTEBMAN-  There  Is  an  interesting 
article  In  "Playboy"  this  month,  which  seems 
to  have  come  of  age.  And  Tom  Wicker,  who 
Is  one  of  your  ongoing  critics  and.  I  might 
suggest,  one  of  the  more  sophisticated  pun- 
dits in  America,  observes  that  the  Admin- 
istration BtatUtlcs  on  desegregation  are 
reaUy  the  high  point  of  your  glossing  over  the 
public -relations  shimmer  of  the  Nixon  re- 
gime The  point  that  Wicker  makes,  I  think 
with  6ome  authority— and  I  think  that  peo- 
ple like  Leon  Panetts  and  dozens  of  other 
people  within  the  Justice  Department  and 
HEW  (Deportment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare]  who  have  left  the  Administration 
in  protest  have  been  making— Is  that  you  are 
really  falsifying  those  sUllstics  badly.  And 
I  suppose  we  can  elaborate.  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  about  doing  this — 

Mr.  PaosT.  I  think  you  should  gWe  us  an 
example  of  what  you  mean. 

Mr  Sn-vniMAN  The  basic  tool  here  is  that 
the  Admlnlatratlon  bu  adopted  some  aU- 


tlsucs  which  were  based  on  integrating  that 
is  t>eyond  a  50  per  cent  scale,  and  now.  on 
ihe  basis  of  statistics— I'm  sorry.  I  dont 
have  those  at  hand,  what  number  of  students 
would  be  involved — we  And  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  now  listing  for  us  as  Intc- 
graied  students  any  student  who  is  in  a  dis- 
trict which  is  nominally  integrated.  So  that 
we  have  countless  examples,  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  examples  of  students  attending  all- 
black  schools  in  what  are  being  listed  In 
the  new  federal  guidelines— the  new  federal 
propaganda— OS  integrated  schools.  It  Is  a 
farce.  ^       , 

Mr  Paosr.  Is  that  true.  Mr.  Vice  President? 
Mr.  AoNKW.  No.  I  take  exception  to  It  and 
I  ask  for  the  contravening  figures.  I  dont  see 
how  vou  can  make  a  statement  off  the  top 
of  your  head,  and  as  far  as  "glossing  over 
a  shimmer.'  that's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do 
in  Itself.  That's  not  my  Bible. 

Mr  PaosT.  It's  clear,  either  a  change  in  the 
counuy  or  In  •Playboy— While  you're 
warching  for  that,  and  we  must  obviously 
come  back  to  that  point,  don't  get  waylaid 
un  the  way  to  finding  that — 

Mr.  SitYKSMAN.  They  are  twins  for  the 
price  of   one   issue — It's  Incredible. 

Mr.  PaosT.  Yes,  amazing.  Eva.  the  words 
that  the  Vice  President  quoted- were  they 
the  words  that  you  said  to  the  Scranton 
Commission?  Did  you  endorse  that  point  of 
view  or  were  you  describing  a  situation  you 
saw? 

Miss  JarraasoN.  See.  your  attack  on  me  in 
saying  what  was  alleged  that  I  said  before  the 
Scranton  committee  Is  an  example  of  what 
Greg  was  talking  about.  Instead  of  looking 
beyond  the  personalities  and  into  the  Issues, 
you  Just  pick  up  on  something  that  was  al- 
leged that  I  said  What  I  said,  in  fact.  In 
front  of  the  Scranton  Commission  was  this— 
and  I  will  give  you  my  rationale  for  say- 
ing it: 

I  represent  a  student  body  at  Northwest- 
ern University  that  has  a  cross  section  of 
people  Just  as  you  represent  a  country  that 
has  a  cross  section  of  people.  Among  those 
students  at  the  university  ore  people  who 
would  be  termed  radicals  or  revolutionaries. 
I  myself  am  not  one  of  those  student*.  If  you 
would  examine  what  I  have  done  In  the  past 
you  d  know  that. 

However.  I  feel  honor  bound  to  represent 
those  people  because  they  are  part  of  my 
constituency  What  I  attempted  to  do  before 
the  scranton  committee  was  to  explain  what 
could  motivate  someone  to  blow  up  a  buUd- 
ing.  and  If  you  also  examine  what  I  have 
done — and  1  don't  mean  to  be  patting  my- 
self on  the  back— you  will  see  that  during 
our  strike  during  May  there  was  no  violence 
on  our  campu--^  And  I  was  part  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  suike  'Students  Help  Prevent 
Violence." 

What  I  did  say.  however,  was  examine  the 
civll-rtghts  movement  in  our  country.  Now. 
there  was  dvll-rlghta  legislation  before  the 
Congrcae.  It  was  held  up.  slowed  down.  Some 
of  It  was  coming  out.  but  not  fast  enough. 
All  or  a  sudden  Watts  blew  up.  Detroit  blew 
up.  and  we  saw  the  legislation  coming  out 
of  Congress  with  much  greater  speed  than 
It  was  before- 

You  notice  that  every  time  a  block  ghetto 
blows  up.  the  mayor  of  a  city  all  of  a  sudden 
decides  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  go  down 
a3h  investigate  this  ghetto  and  see  what 
motlvotes  people  to  act  out  like  this.  And 
what  I  am  saying  is,  if  someone  studies  s  his- 
tory of  this  country,  which  you  would  have 
to  admit  does  have  a  lot  of  violence — the  vio- 
lence In  Vietnam,  the  violence  that  has  gone 
behind  a  lot  of  our  social  movements,  and 
you  would  have  to  admit  that.  A  perBon 
looking  at  that  might  be  inclined  to  think 
the  only  way  to  move  society  Is  to  blow  up 
a  building. 

I  did  not  say  I  endorsed  this,  and  if  you 
read  my  testimony  quite  carefully  youni 
know  that  I  didn't.  And  it  la  thU  type  of  Just 


picking  up  on  what  allegedly  I  said,  instead 
of  really  studying  what  I  said,  that  really 
disturbs  me  about  your  whole  process  of 
going  about  and  talking  around  the  country. 
You're  doing  us  a  great  disservice  because 
you're  making  people  afmld  of  their  own 
children.  The  way  you  talk  about  students 
is  as  though  they  are  people  from  another 
planet  who  were  dropped  down  on  college 
campuses  with  no  more  intention  than  to 
Just  blow  up  biUldlngs  and  to  destroy  our 
society. 

Yet  they  are  your  children,  they  are  my 
parenu'  children  and  the  children  of  this 
counuy.  Yei  youre  making  people  afraid  of 
them,  and  I  think  this  Is  the  greatest  dis- 
service. There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
agreement  on  Issues.  But  when  you  make 
people  afraid  of  each  other,  you  isolate  peo- 
ple. Maybe  this  Is  your  goal.  But  I  think  this 
could  only  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
country.  .     ,  ^. 

Mr.  AcNKW.  Let  me  say.  first,  that  Isolating 
people  ts  not  my  goal.  If  that  were  true,  I 
wouldn't  be  here  tonight. 
Mlas  JxTFXRSON.  Oood. 

Mr.  .^GNEw.  Let  me  take  exception  to  that 
oft-repeated  rationale  that  violence  la  the 
only  wiy  to  get  results.  You  know  and  I 
know  that  the  greatest  result — the  greatest 
progress  that  was  made — was  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  to  recognize  this  very 
difficult  problem  as  tar  as  public  accept- 
ability, but  nonetheless  did  not  shy  away 
from  the  propriety  of  integration.  And  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19M  took  place  long  be- 
fore much  of  this  violence  occurred.  In  1954 
there  was  no  violence  when  the  Supreme 
Court  mode  the  historic  Brown  decision. 

Miss  JcFFxaaoN.  Sir.  If  I  may  interrupt 
Just  lor  a  second.  Yet  we  are  still  In  the 
process  of  desegregating  schools.  That's  all 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Agnxw.  Well.  It  U  true,  but  we  are  In 
the  process  of  accomplishing  It.  and  we  have 
recognized  the  impropriety  of  some  of  the 
discrimination  that  obviously  took  place  ond 
continues. 

And  let  me  make  one  thing  completely 
clear  to  you:  At  a  time  when  I  was  county 
executive  of  Baltimore  County— this  is  a 
county  with  about  s  3  per  cent  Negro  popu- 
lation—I  was  one  of  those  who  successfully 
Intervened  in  the  Gwynn  Oak  Park  dispute 
to  see  that  the  injustice  done  to  black  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  who  wanted  to  use  that 
facility,  even  though  It  wasn't  in  Baltimore 
city  proper— It  was  in  Baltimore  County — 
would  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

I  spoke  out  for  open  housing.  I  am  not  In 
any  sense  at  all  unsympathetic  to  the  dis- 
crimination that  has  taken  place.  I  want 
to  help  cure  It.  But  to  say  that  the  way  to 
bring  alwut  social  change  Is  even  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  violence  Is  wrong. 

And  I  read  your  testimony.  I  didn't  go  by 
the  news  reports.  I  read  your  testimony,  and 
you  did  call  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  and  you  did— I  don't  know  how  you 
missed  me— but  you  did  also  Indicate  that 
the  only  way  to  get  results  sometimes  la  vio- 
lent conduct,  and  you  Just  repeated  that  now 
as  you  pointed  out  these  situations  where 
things  happen  after  there  Is  violence.  I  say 
this  U  a  poor  rationale  to  get  results. 

Mr.  PoosT.  But  surely  what  you  were  aay 
ing.  Eva,  what  you  were  saying  was.  In  fact, 
that  It  seems  to  a  tiny  minority  that  that  is 
the  only  way  to  make  people  listen,  not  "It  is 
the  only  way  I  think  results  can  be  got." 
isn't  It? 

Miss  JxrrxaaoN  I  wUh  you  would  lUten  to 
what  I  am  saying,  because  I  hsve  said  two  or 
three  times  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  vio- 
lence. I  hove  never  participated  In  a  violent 
act  except  at  the  Chicago  'police  conven- 
tion." called  the  Democratic  Convention,  in 
which  I  was  uar-gossed.  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  rationale  of  some  students 
who  are  openly  revoIuUonary.  Yet  my  trying 
to  explain  them  you  take  for  a  position  of 
advocacy.    This    is    one    of    the    problems. 


You're  not  listening  to  wh^t  I  am  saying.  I 
am  really  distressed- 

Mr.  AoMCW.  What  are  you  advocating? 
Miss  JKPTxaaoN.  Sir.  because  I'm  a  stu- 
dent-body president,  which  in  the  context  of 
the  studcnu  Is  a  very  Established  point  ot 
view.  It  li  obvious  that  I  am  for  working 
through  the  system.  I  have  registered  to  vote. 
I  don't  Intend  to  vote  for  candidates  who  are 
of  your  persuasion.  This  Is  my  personal  way 
of  working  through  the  system. 

Now.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  something 
you  said,  and  I'm  very  disturbed  that  you 
said  you  read  the  testimony  because  maybe 
you  got  a  different  transcript  than  the  one 
that  I  have  presented.  My  comments  on  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  were  this: 
I  gave  an  anaiysU  of  what  I  thought  college 
students  thought  was  wrong  with  the  coun- 
try. At  the  end  I  said.  "What  kind  of  rec- 
ommendations do  you  think  I  should  come 
up  with?  Do  you  think  I  should  say  you 
should  Impeach  the  President?  "  The  room- 
oddly  enough,  ailed  with  young  people,  all 
Government  employes— broke  into  applause. 
Then  I  said,  after  that  was  over: 

■But  you  see  the  problem  goes  much  be- 
yond one  man.  The  problem  Is  not  Just  one 
man.  because  many  people  voted  for  this 
person.  Now.  that's  why  this  recommenda- 
tion would  not  be  particularly  good."  I  un- 
fortunately left  my  transcript  in  my  hotel 
room,  but  I  could  certainly  hove  someone  go 
get  It  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  transcript. 
because  that  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Mr  AcNEW.  Well.  1  wrote  down  one  thing 
I  extrapolated  from  ihe  transcript,  and  I 
would  Just  like  to  ask  you  whether  this  is 
wrong,  whether  this  represents  your 
thoughts  or  not:  "The  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  move  college  administrators"— you 
didn't  use  the  words  "college  administra- 
tors'—'is  blow  up  a  building;  either  you 
blow  It  up.  or  you  say  you  don't  want  to 
change  that  much  anyway." 

Miss  JcFTiasoN.  Sir.  the  disservice  you  do 
me  ts  that  you  leave  out  the  entire  context 
in  which  thot  was  placed. 

Mr.  AcNEw  I  would  like  to  hear  how — 
Mr.  CoAic.  She  has  said  that  she  Is  not  In 
favor  of  violence  as  a  tactic.  She  Is  opposed 
to  It.  and  publicly  deiUes  It. 

Mr  PmoBT.  This  quote — I  think  you  were 
saying— Is  that  where  you  were  quoting  a 
minority  point  of  view  with  which  you  did 
not  agree,  and  you  were  paraphrasing  what 
they  thought.  Is  thot  whot  you  are  saying? 

Miss  JEfTsasoN.  This  Is  probably  the  lost 
time  I  wlU  say  this.  I  dont  want  to  get  into 
an  orgxmient  because  there  ore  much  greater 
Issues.  But  I  was  trying  to  explain  the  ra- 
tionale behind  o  minority— but  on  ocUve 
minority — ot  college  students.  I  can't  prove 
to  you  that  I  am  not  for  violence.  I  can  Just 
say  it  And  I  gueso  we  should  move  on  to 
something  else. 

Mr.  sn.vcRMAN.  I  am  not  cure  why  it  should 
be  necessary- 
Mr.  PkosT.  Steve,  let's  turn  to  you.  You 
haven't  hod  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  Bright.  O.K.  Thank  you.  I  notice 
among  the  things  you  talk  about  o  great  deal 
are  violence  and  crime.  And  1  think  probably 
most  people  would  agree  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  violence  and  opposed  to  crime.  1 
think  most  college  studenu  would  be.  But 
one  thing  I  am  interested  In  ti :  Dont  you  see 
that  If  the  political  system  Is  not  responsive 
enough,  and  if  people  with  whom  you  dis- 
agree— espectolly  11  you  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  your  office  to  Intimldote  them 
or  to  call  them  "effete  snobs."  rather  than  to 
deal  with  the  Ideas  which  they  are  advanc- 
ing— that  we  could  someday  In  the  future 
reach  a  stage  where  violence,  os  you  talked 
about  It  o  moment  ago.  might  be  the  only 
solution  or  might  be  the  only  alternative  for 
some  people  who  ore  up  against  the  wall? 
Mr-  PaosT.  What  do  you  mean.  If  the  sys- 
tem is  unresponsive?  You're  saying- 
Mr.  BaioHT.  1  mean,  can  you  foresee  that 
happening,  eventually? 


Mr.  AoNEW.  Well.  Steve.  I've  got  to  say  this 
much:  First  of  all.  I'm  disturbed  with  the 
way  people  Jump  from  a  very  carefully  lim- 
ited expression  I  might  use  to  Include  a  lot 
of  people  that  aren't  intended  to  be  included. 
And  I  noticed  when  Miss  Jefferson  was  tolk- 
mg  she  assumed  that  I  was  hostile  to  all 
studenU-  That's  not  true.  I  have  never  criti- 
cized all  students.  I  think  that  the  hope  of 
the  country  Ilea  with  the  students. 

But  as  tor  oe  crime  and  repression,  those 
things,  ore  concerned,  we've  got  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  have  a  responsive  system 
of  Government.  We  do  hove  a  Government 
where  the  people  elect  their  representatives 
every  two  years,  every  four  years  or  every  alx 
years,  depending  on  the  level  of  Government. 
And  If  a  President  Is  elected,  after  a  hart, 
adversary,  issue-orlented  campaign,  such  oa 
we  had  In  1968.  and  he  is  given  o  mandate 
of  the  people— s  majority  of  the  people  or 
even  a  plurality  of  the  people — to  lead  the 
country  for  four  years,  he  has  a  right  to  do 
that  without  having  people  calling  for  a 
referendum  In  the  streets. 

Now.  you  may  disagree  with  what  he's 
doing  and.  If  you  do,  you  have  o  right  to 
work  within  the  system  to  hove  him  turned 
out  of  office  when  his  term  is  over. 

But  what  is  It  thot  gives  certain  students 
the  feeling  that  they  ore  able  to  exhibit  or 
reveal  truth  of  which  direction  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  go.  After  all.  students  In  this 
cotintry  are  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
population.  People  between  the  ages  of  18 
ond  24  ore  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Do  you  think  students  should 
hove  some  special  privilege  to  be  heard  ond 
heeded? 

Mr.  BaiCHT  No.  but  by  what  you  have  Just 
said,  haven't  you  pointed  out  that  the  only 
time  we  have  really  any  fear  of  violence  or 
any  feor  of  a  revolution  in  this  country  is 
when  enough  people — Is  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  respond  to  so  many  peo- 
ple that  there  Is  tremendous  support  from 
It — certainly  not  the  support  ot  only  a  very 
teeny  minority? 

"I  HAVE  NO  FEAX  OF  EEVOLtrriOM" 

Mr.  AcNEW.  I  don't  see  the  tremendous 
support,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  revolution  In 
this  country  whotsoever.  I  think  that  there 
Is  a  great  drama  attached  to  It.  The  rapidity 
of  communications  makes  It  possible  to 
show  numbers  of  people  in  disagreement 
with  the  Government  but.  as  far  as  the  vio- 
lence Is  concerned,  you  and  I  know  there 
ore  very  few  people  involved  In  violence  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  BaicHT.  One  thing :  Many  studenu  who 
are  on  a  port  of  the  spectrum  where  their 
means  of  behavior  U  often  very  unpopular — 
and  certainly  most  unpopular  to  you.  o  dl«- 
senting  point  of  view— but  nevertheless  is 
very  legal.  Haven't  you  often  put  the  stu- 
dents in  two  camps— the  students  who  are 
there  to,  quote,  "get  an  education."  and  the 
students  who  ore  the  mlllt&nu  and  who  ore 
bent  on  destruction  and  violence? 

Mr.  Agncw.  I  have  Indicated  In  an  in- 
depth  article  that  was  written  in  "Lite" 
magazine  not  too  long  ago  how  1  feel  about 
dissent  and  what  kinds  ot  dissent  I  think 
are  proper 

LAwful  dissent  is  proper.  I  hove  no  quarrel 
with  certain  types  of  civil  disobedience  where 
the  Uw  being  violated  is  directly  related  to 
the  grievance.  But  I  think  when  a  person 
lies  down  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ot  Wash- 
ington and  disrupts  traffic  because  he  doesnt 
like  something  the  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture Is  doing — that's  a  little  bit  much. 

Miss  JemosoN.  Sir,  could  I  backtrack  to 
one  of  your  comments,  and  that  was:  Whot 
right  do  o  anuill  percentage  ot  people  hove 
to — and  I  think  this  Is  quoting  from  one  of 
your  speeches— harass  the  President.  If  1 
could  be  historical  for  a  moment,  using  my 
student  perspective:  Slavery  in  this  country 
went  on  for  a  number  of  years,  supported  by 
the  mojorlty  of  the  people.  It  was  o  smoll 


nilnoriiy  of  people  who  were  termed  radical, 
maybe  radical-liberals  in  their  times,  who 
kept  agitating— who  kept  agitating  contlnu- 
oUy.  And  they  were  looked  down  on.  You 
know,  the  Abolitionists  were  looked  on  as  the 
crazies  of  their  day.  Yet.  looking  back  in  per- 
spective on  that,  we  see  that  they  were  right. 
And  I  think  that  the  coUege  students— 
and  it's  not  Just  coUege  students,  it's  peo- 
ple whom  you  might  term  the  radical-Uber- 
als,  and  I  think  I'd  like  to  deal  with  that 
later,  too,  but  will  wall.  It's  people,  you 
]uiow — adults.  Democrats,  independents,  old 
people,  people  who  aren't  students — o  lot  of 
people  are  protesting  the  policies  of  your 
particular  AdministraUon.  I  think  It  is  our 
moral  obligation  to  protest  those  things  lest 
we  be  caught  in  the  same  bog  that  Germany 
was  under  Hitler,  where  too  many  people  sat 
back  and  kind  of  let  things  happen.  I'm  not 
saying  that  the  country  is  In  that  shape 
right  now.  I  really  don't  think  that  that's 
true.  As  I  said,  there  ore  o  lot  of  things  right 
with  America.  It's  Just  that  I  think  It's  our 
moral  obligation  to  "harass"  the  President. 
It  is  not  harassing:  it  Is  our  constltuUonol 
right. 

Mr.  AcNEW-  I  agr*!e  with  you  100  per  cent. 
It  Is  a  moral  obUgaUon.  not  to  harass  the 
President  but  certainly  to  take  htm  on  where 
you  think  he's  wrong.  But  I  foil  to  see  where 
the  tacUcs  that  have  Iseen  employed  so  ex- 
tensively by  not  all  students — again  I  hate 
to  be  characterized  as  criticizing  all  students, 
because  I  know  there  are  a  large  number  of 
studenu  who  want  to  Involve  themselves  In  a 
productive  dialogue  rather  than  the  scream- 
ing of  otjscenltles  in  the  streeu.  But,  unlor- 
tunately.  the  studenU  who  do  chant  and 
scrcom  the  obscenities,  who  substitute  ca- 
dence count  ot  four-letter  words  for  rotlonal 
dialogue  are  the  ones  that  ore  gening  the 
attention- 

Now.  of  course,  I  agree  with  you  that  there 
ore  people  In  the  forefront  of  every  soclol 
change,  but  I  don't  think  that  violence  or 
dropping  out  of  society  is  the  way  to  droooo- 
tlee  the  propriety  of  your  position.  I  think 
you  ahould  participate  within  the  system  as 
you  are  doing,  as  you  say  you're  doing,  and 
I  respect  you  for  It.  And  Heaven  knows,  I 
don't  quarrel  with  your  right  to  have  an 
opinion  different  than  mine  or  to  articulate 
It,  but  I  don't  see  why  Ukltig  some  violent 
stance,  disrupting  the  rlghu  of  other  people 
to  move  freely  and  to  assemble  freely — as 
happened  to  me  In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  when  I 
Wed  to  make  a  speech  and  wu  shouted  down 
by  0  bunch  ot  people  who  hod  no  idea  of 
what  they  wanted  to  say  to  me.  except  they 
didn't  want  me  to  be  heard  Now,  that's  re- 
pression of  my  right  to  express  myselt. 

Mr.  PaoffT.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  guess,  iirst 
0*  oil.  the  violence  that  you  would  feel  Is  out 
of  order  is  something  that  I  am  sure — or  I 
osBume — all  of  our  panel  would  ogree  Is  go- 
ing too  tar,  namely  bombings  and  burnings 
and  killing,  and  so  on.  and  that  form  of  vio- 
lence. I'm  assuming  probably  chat  we  would 
all  rule  that  out.  When  we  hove  ruled  all  thot 
out.  and  that  obviously  Is  the  work,  oa  you 
say.  of  a  tiny,  tiny  minority,  what  other 
forms  of  conduct  or  agitation — you  men- 
tioned lying  down  in  front  of  trafBc  for  an 
Issue  not  connected  with  crafflc — what  else 
would  you  rule  out  of  court? 

Mr.  AoNEW.  Sure-  One  of  the  things  I'd 
rule  out  IB  the  way  of  nonviolent  conduct  Is 
that  kind  of  conduct  that  deprives  other 
people  ot  their  rlghU. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  a  perfect  example: 
We  are  having  what  we  hojje  wUl  be  an  In- 
teresting television  program  tor  the  people 
in  the  country.  It's  being  put  on  at  ooiuid- 
eroble  expense  to  your  sponsors.  Suppose  a 
group  of  people  marched  Into  this  room  and 
suddenly  stotloned  themselves  In  front  of 
each  of  those  cameras,  nonvlolently,  and 
sold:  "Becatise  we  dont  think  this  formot 
Is  proper,  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  show 
this  program."  Thofs  the  kind  of  nonviolent 
conduct  thot  Imposes  on  the  rights  of  oth- 
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ers — the  same  kind  ot  demonstration  that  U 
totally  unrelated  to  the  people  who  are  In- 
convenienced. Tying  up  tramc.  the  types  of 
dlwuptJon  that  are  Involved  m  activities  that 
affect  people  who  are  not  the  object  of  the 
protest,  even  though  they  are  nonviolent,  are 
not  pemil&aihle 

We  Uve  In  a  lawful  society  and  I  think 
theae  younK  people  would  agree  that,  for 
example,  the  students  who  are  not  interested 
In  the  protest  of  the  moment  that  Is  going 
on  in  the  campus  and  want  to  use  the  library 
w^ouldn't  like  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
library  because  ihafs  been  set  up  as  guerrilla 
headquarters  for  the  protesters. 

Mr  FaosT.  What  form*  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence—you  mentioned  that  some  are  perfectly 
permissible  or  have  been— what  forma  of  civu 
disobedience  do  you  regard  as  OK  ■» 

Mr  AcNEW  ni  give  you  an  example  of 
that:  Now.  when  the  bus  boycotts  took  place 
in  Alabams.  here  waa  a  direct  action  that 
was  related  to  what  was  claimed  to  be  an 
imjust  law.  In  other  words,  the  people  re- 
fused to  use  the  bus  because  It  was  the  dis- 
crimination OP  the  bus  that  they  were  pro- 
testing about.  II  the  protest  is  directly  re- 
lated to — the  action  is  directly  related  lo— 
the  subject  of  the  protest  and  later  this  ta 
found  to  be  an  unconstitutional  law.  There  Is 
some  reason  to  say.  "Well,  this  is  ceruinly 
understandable;  this  Is  an  understandable 
dissent,"  But  a  dissent  that  is  unrelated  to 
the  subject  matter  Is  not  understandable. 
rora-ixTTCR  AacuMorrs  oont  imwess 
Mr  C»aic.  Sir.  could  I  ask  a  queatlon 
about  responsible  and  irresponsible  rhetoric? 
We  have  been  talking  to  a  certain  extent 
about  political  inactions.  I  think  U  Is  fair  to 
aav   that   there  are  responsible   things  that 

people  can  say  and  irresponsible  things  that  more  than  you  do. 
people  can  aay  As  you  pointed  out.  the  four-  Mr.  Sn,vi««AN,  I 
letter  arguments  don't  impress  you.  But  the 
content  of  rhetoric  strikes  me  as  being  very 
important  because  it  provides  an  atmosphere 
and  a  milieu  for  the  way  people  think 
politlcally. 

In  the  laat  week  you  attacked  the  United 
States  Senate  in  an  unprecedented  way.  You 
preside  over  the  Umted  States  Senate.  I  don't 
think  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
any  Vice  President  ever  attacked  members 
of  his  own  body  to  the  extent  that  you  have. 
Let  me  quote  one  of  these  things: 

You  said  "a  little  band  of  men"  you  denned 
as  radical -liberals — a  group  of  Senators  who 
are  "a  little  band  of  men"  guided  by  a  policy 
of  calculated  weakness — who  vote  to  weaken 
our  defenses;  they  vote  to  weaken  our  moral 
fiber;  they  vote  to  weaken  the  forces  of  law- 
Now.  sir,  that  is  quite  a  serious  charge  to  be 
making  agamst  a  popularly  elected  official  of 
the  United  Stales  who  simply  disagrees  with 
you  on  certain  issues  They  may  think  that 
what  is  strong  for  the  United  SUtes  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  think  is  strong  Do 
you  call  their  patriotism  into  question?  Do 
you  impugn  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States?  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
undermines  authority,  undermines  the  In- 
stitutions that  we  really  twileve  in. 

The  way  In  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
attacked  educational  administrators — does 
that  improve  the  credibility  of  the  educa- 
tional Insututlona  In  this  country?  I  don't 
think  so  I  think,  in  fact,  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  unconscious  but  mysterious  and 
rather  dark  conspiracy  between  the  members 
of  the  Adml lustration  and  the  "far  left"  who 
undermine  our  institutions  and  take  them 
away  from  the  people. 

Mr  AoNEw.  First  of  all.  it  is  not  un- 
precedented for  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  a 
Vice  President  to  attack  his  political  adver- 
■uies.  and  sometimes  in  the  past  Ife  been 
done  a  lot  more  violently.  Actually,  there 
have  i>een  occasions  of  physical  violence  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  where  one 
Senator  beat  another  one  with  his  cane  I 
would  remind  you  of  that.  I  haven't  done 
that  and  have  no  Intention  of  doing  It.  and 


I  certainly  hope  that  one  of  these  large  Sen- 
ators lake  after  me.  but  this  Is  an  adversary 
climate. 

My  rhetoric  Is  no  different  than  the 
rhetoric  that  has  been  turned  upon  me— 
sometimes  a  lot  lesd  Inflammatory.  And  there 
la  no  way  to  say  that  this  kind  of  hard,  poli- 
tical— adversary  language  hasn't  been  used. 
Greg. 

I  remind  you  President  Pranklln  Roosevelt, 
with  his  ridicule  of  Martin.  Barton  and  Fish 
over  and  over  again,  and  some  of  the  things 
he  satd  about  them,  Barry  Truman  called 
his  opponents  •"snollygoeters."  whatever  that 
was;  Teddy  Boosevelt  called  them  •"pusil- 
lanimous pussy  footers."  The  rhetoric  haan't 
changed.  I  stole  It  from  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Mr  GaAiG  Mr  Vice  President.  I  wonder. 
sir.  If  It  Is  appropriate  to  challenge  their 
patriotism. 

Mr.  ACNiw  Let  me  Just  ai»swer  that,  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  to  that  part.  In  the  same 
speeches  that  you  quote,  there  are  passages 
that  very  carefully  say  thai  I  do  not  impugn 
or  question  their  patriotism  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  motive*.  This  Is  port  of  the  speech. 
I  have  always  qualified  my  crltlclams  of 
these  people  I  think  they  are  terribly  wrong. 
I  think  the  radical-liberals,  aa  I  characterize 
them,  are  wrong  because  their  policy  amounts 
to  an  isolationist  posture  internationally,  a 
permissiveness  socially,  and  a  big-spenders 
program  In  the  domestic  sense — a  blg-spend- 
e«  program  without  looking  to  see  where 
the  money  went  or  whether  It's  doing  the 
good.  And  I  reserve  the  right  to  lake  them  on. 
and  let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  I  am  not  going 
to  stop  saying  what  I  have  to  say  about  them 
In  a  way  that  I  want  to  say  it.  because  this 
is  ^y  right  of  free  speech.  I  dont  have  any 
Idea  of  allowing  anybody  to  repress  me.  any 


Mr.  Sn,via«AN,  I'm  very  much  disturbed 
by  the  tenor  wlUch  the  conversation  haf  now 
taken.  It  strlltes  me  as  macabre  that  we  are 
sitting  here  pondering  the  wisdom  of  one's 
rhetoric  or  the  nature  of  the  alliteration  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Vice  President, 
when  we  really  have  some  very  real  ques- 
tions before  us.  He  spoke  before  of  obscen- 
ity And  I  would  like  to  pursue  that — put  that 
in  terms  of  a  speech  that  the  President  re- 
cently made  about  violence — because  we  are 
talking  about  some  fairly  obscene  situations 
in  which  The  United  States  is  involved,  which 
goes  well  beyond  the  nature  of  intellectual 
discourse. 

What  is  happening  In  Vietnam  right  now 
is  an  obscenity.  Further  killings — the  thou- 
sands and  millions— hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mutilated  bodies  in  Vietnam  la  simply  not 
something  we  can  dismiss  as  pass^.  that  we've 
gane  beyond,  that  we  are  now  concerned  with 
more  sophisticated  subjec's 

I  wonder  how  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President  can  reconcile  this  strangely  gelf- 
rlghteous  position  that  they  take  on  violence 
while  the  United  States  la  at  this  time  the 
most  singularly  violent  country  in  the  world 
I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  domestic 
frame  of  reference,  too.  It  I  may. 

Mr.  FaosT.  That's  a  perfectly  coherent 
queatlon.  and  let's  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Aowrw.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  ahead 
with  what  you  have  said  so  far? 

Mr.  SttvaaMAN.  Well,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  addiUon.  If  I  may.  I  think  it  Is  also  very 
dangerous  for  Americans  to  delude  them- 
selves that  our  hands  are  being  dirtied  only 
across  the  waters.  What's  going  on  In  the 
United  SUtes  right  now  is  not  merely  the 
sioganlsm  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  left  when 
they  talk  about  violence  and  repression.  We 
have  real  examples  with  us  all  the  Ume. 
Kent  State  is  not  Just  a  dirty  chapter  in  the 
past,  the  killings  at  Jackson  State  |in  Mis- 
sissippi), the  shootings  at  Orangeburg 
iSouth  Carolina  State  College] .  the  murder 
of  I  Black  Panther)  Fred  Hampton  in  his 
bed.  These  are  real,  these  are  going  on.  And 
I've  yet  to  hear  the  Vice  President  or  the 
President  speak  in  the  same  hanh  terma  to 


these  kinds  of  acts  of  violence.  I'd  be  eager 

to  hear  that  today. 
Mr.  AcNEW    All  right.  Lets  go  back  to  the 

first  part,  I  assume  what  you  are  really  saying 

to  me  Is  that  Vietnam  is  an  immoral  war? 

Is  that  succinctly  put— what  your  thought 

about  It  is? 

Mr.  Sn-vuiMAN-  I  will  accept  that  for  Ihe 

moment. 
Mr.    AcNiw.   Do   you    think    any    war   is 

moral  ? 
Mr.  Sn-VERMAN.  I  think  there  are  degree* 

of  morality.  And  I  am  willing  to  play  that 

philosophical  game  with  you. 

Mr.    AcNEw.  Explain    what    you    mean    by 

"degrees  of  morality," 

Mr.  Silverman.  Well,  much  as  one  nego- 
tiates any  kind  ot  philosophical  discussion. 
Mr.  AoNEW.  Let  me  ask,  for  example.  If 
tiny  Israel  were  overrun  today,  would  It  be 
moral  for  the  United  States  to  engage  In  a 
war  In  the  Middle  East? 

Mr  SiLVE«MAN.  Well.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
I  Just  rejected  your  contention  that  there 
are  no  moral  wars.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  at  the  moment  la  how  the  United  States 
can  sanctimoniously  abhor  what  is  going  on 
In  Vietnam,  suggest  that  It's  winding  down, 
whereas  in  today's  newspaper  we  read  that 
Vice  President  Ky,  your  counterpart  In  South 
Vietnam,  is  about  to  visit  us  and  to  march 
In  a  "victory  now"  parade  that  Is  sponsored 
by  the  Rev.  Carl  Mclnlire.  The  American 
people  are  led  to  believe — and  I.  too.  would 
like  to  share  this  fond  hope— that  the  wnr 
in  Vietnam  is  indeed  winding  down.  But  I  am 
very  fearful  that  what  we  have  in  its  place 
Is  a  war  in  Cambodia,  a  war  in  Thailand,  as 
well  as  a  war  in  South  Vietnam.  And  we  are 
supporting  a  regime  in  Saigon  that  is  being 
all  too  clear,  all  too  succinct  about  what 
their  ambitions  are.  Vice  President  Ky  is 
not  at  all  Inclined  to  negollale.  Why  are 
we  supporting  him? 

AMERICA'S   "FtNEST    HOtTRS" 

Mr.  AoNCW.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  first 
question  about  Vietnam.  Now.  we  got  In- 
volved In  Vietnam  not  out  o*  any  sense  of 
expanding  a  colonial  empire  or  imperlaltstlo 
aggression.  We  got  involved  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  Communist  Parly  of  North  Viet- 
nam violated  the  1954  Geneva  Accords — docu- 
mented violations — massacred  some  50,000 
South  Vietnamese  of  professional  and  im- 
peccable credentials,  (able)  to  assist  society 
in  a  social  sense,  and  Imposed,  through  one 
one  of  the  most  brutal  agrarian  reforms  ever 
characterized  as  such  In  the  history  of  man. 
its  will  upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Now.  the  Viet  Cong,  the  so-called  Indig- 
enous South  Vietnamese,  have  never  been 
able  to  muster  the  kind  of  support  in  South 
Vietnam  to  oppose  the  Government,  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  people  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  are  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  violated  the  Accords 
of  1954.  The  International  Control  conference 
that  met  in  1962  castigated  and  criticized 
them  for  violations  that  took  place  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Yes.  there  have  been  brutal  massacres,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  at  that  time 
turned  for  assisUnce  to  the  free  world,  and 
the  United  States  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  lU  finest  hours  under  one  President, 
followed  by  another  President,  followed  by 
another  President  Irrespective  of  political 
party,  saw  fit  to  engage  in  what  I  consider 
hlghlT  moral  conduct  in  assisting  those  peo- 
ple who  were  the  subject  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Now  let  me  say  this  about  war:  Nobody 
wants  war.  but  the  thought  that  war  is  a  uni- 
lateral exercise  that  the  party  waging  it  can 
call  off  immediately  without  involving  the 
other  p:»rty  is  fictitious.  The  North  Viet- 
namese want  us  to  simply  give  up  and  allow 
them  to  have  their  will  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese, 

We  feel  that  the  "domino  theory"  Is  to- 
tally valid.  I  have  tieen  to  Asia  twice  in  the 


past  eltjht  months,  and  I  know  the  "domi- 
noes" think  it's  valid.  Now,  we  cannot  stop 
war  simply  by  proclaiming  that  we  won't  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  And  war  is  the  last  resort 
that  we  must  resort  to  when  our  freedoms  are 
attemped  to  be  overridden  by  people  who 
are  assailing  us. 

Mr.  Sn.vEXMAN.  Your  logic  does  not  con- 
vince roe  anymore  than  it  convinces  your 
daughter. 

Mr.  AOHEW.  It  convinces  her  a  lot  better 
than  It  used  to. 

Mr.  PaosT.  It  does,  does  it?  Because  you 
talked  about  that  laat  time  we  were  talking — 
is  she  more  convinced  of  your  point  of  view? 
Mr    AcN-EW-  Yes,  and  I  haven't  had  to  be 
uggressh'e  or  violent  in  any  way  to  get  her 
to  think  that  way- 
Mr.  Craig.  Am  I  wrong  in  interpreting  your 
comments  to  be  that  we  are.  in  fact,  seeking 
a  military   victory  In  South   Vietnam  still? 
Mr   AcNEw:    You  are  quite  wrong,  quite 
wrong. 

Mr  Craig.  Then.  why.  sir,  have  we  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  new  negotiation  pro- 
posals that  have  been  suggested  at  Paris? 

Mr  AcNEW.  We  haven't  disregarded  them. 
Greg.  We  are  looking  at  them.  But  you  can't 
say  disregard.  We've  only  had  them  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Craig.  Ambassador  Bruce  said  it  was 
old  wine  In  new  bottles.  There  was  one  pro- 
vision there  that  had  never  appeared  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong  be- 
fore about  negotiating  for  prisoners  of  war. 
Now  that  kind  of  posturing  by  our  Ambas- 
sador endangers  the  lives  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  AoNEw.  What  is  it  that  makes  you 
extrapolate.  lift  out  of  context,  that  one  sop 
to  the  antiwar  movement  and  fall  to  see  that 
the  conditions  that  they  are  asking  are  sim- 
ply that  we  get  out— unilaterally  withdraw- 
without  their  hB\lng  to  take  any  other 
action. 

Mr.  Craig.  So  you  are  saying  It  Ls  not  a 
serious  negotiating  proposal — 

Mr.  Agnew.  I  say  that,  superficially.  It 
looks  like  It  ought  to  be  regarded  very  sus- 
piciously. Im  not  saying  that  we  shouldn't 
look  at  It. 

Mr.  Caaic.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  not  anything  we  can  negotiate,  then, 
in  Paris. 

"POINTS   ON   THE   TABLE"    AT    PKACC  TSUU 

Mr.  AoNEW.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  points 
on  the  table. 

Mr  Craig.  The  progress  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam depends  on  the  negotiating  situation 
In  Paris,  and  with  that  attitude  we  will  never 
get  anything  accomplished. 

Mr.  AcNCw.  May  I  ask  a  quesUon?  Suppoee 
WB  would  make  some  offers  of  this  type?  Sup- 
pose we  would  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
withdraw  ll  they  would  withdraw,  that  we 
are  willing,  for  example,  to  have  the  world 
at  large,  an  international  body,  come  In  and 
supen'lse  elections  that  wotUd  tie  overseen 
not  Just  by  countries  friendly  to  us  but  by 
Communist  countries,  too,  that  we  would 
allow  the  South  Vletaamese  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  that  we  would  seek  no  baaee 
or  any  other  permanent  installations  there. 
Isn't  this  a  basis  of  a  settlement  If  we'd 
make  these  suggestions  to  them? 

Mr.  Craig.  Why  don't  we  respond  to  their 
suggestions? 

Mr.  AcNCW.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  about 
thoBe  suggestions? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I'd  like  to  respond  to  that, 
because  It  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  have 
outlined  there  is  essentially  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1964.  And  at  that  time  the  United 
States  blatantly  and  flagranUy  disregarded 
those  very  precepts.  And  now  you  would 
have  the  North  Vietnamese  believe  that  we 
are  about  to  abide  by  them  because  we  no 
longer  find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  an- 
other policy.  At  the  same  time  you  are  sug- 
gesting, with  the  Incredible  amount  of  gall 
that  Americans  have  uaed  Ln  this  lasue.  that 


Vietnamese  ought  to,  in  effect,  leave  Viet- 
nam— or  South  Vietnam,  as  we  make  the 
arUflclal  distinction— for  the  settlement  of 
their  own  problems. 

Mr,  AcNEw  Could  I  come  back  and  ask  the 
question:  If  we  offered  those  things,  would 
that  be  a  basis  of  a  negotiation? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  three  things  are  the  with- 
drawal— 

Mr.  AoNEW-  Three  or  lour  things:  With- 
drawal— we'll  withdraw  when  they  do.  We 
wlU  agree  to  supervision  of  the  withdrawals. 
We  win  agree  to  internationally  supervised 
free  elections,  with  Communist  countries  In 
the  supervisory  bodies,  and  we  will  abide  by 
whatever  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  de- 
cide they  want  in  the  way  of  a  Government. 

MISS  jEffTCBsoN.  Sir.  could  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  AcNEw  Let's  Just  finish  this.  If  we  may. 

Mr.  Craig  Would  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment accept  those? 

Mr.  AcNEw.  Y?s.  and  assuming  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  would  accept  those 
conditions — 

Mr.  Craig.  Have  they  sUted  that  they  will 
accept  those  positions?  I  think  Vice  President 
Ky  has  said  that  they  will  not  accept  Com- 
munists in  a  Government . 

Mr.  AcNCw.  Let  me  ask  you — I  am  asking 
you  a  hypothetical  question  now. 

Mr.  CRAtG.  We  cannot  negoUatc  unless  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"A    RCAeONARLE    BASIS    FOR    A    SETTLEHXMT" 

Mr.  Agnew.  Let  me  say  then:  Suppose  I 
would  put  in  my  hypothetical  question  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  said  yes.  they  would 
accept  them.  Is  that  a  reasonable  basis  for 
a  settlement?  v 

Mr.  Craig.  That  sounds  like  a  reason- 
able-— - 

Mr  Agnew.  All  rifht.  Just  let  me  make  this 
one  point :  Everything  that  I  have  Just  said 
to  you  la  l3ing  on  the  table  In  Paris  today. 
Including  the  South -Vietnamese  acceptance 
of  those  conditions.  And  every  one  of  those 
poinu  has  been  rejected  by  t2ie  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Mr,  Sn-VERMAN.  You  have  done  an  Incred- 
ible Job  or  simplifying  what  Is  going  on. 

Miss  JEfTERaoN.  If  X  could  go  back  into 
history  again.  I'm  sorry  to  keep  doing  this, 
but  I  find  It  necessiary.  In  1954 — you  gave  a 
correct  analysis  of  what  happened.  However, 
you  left  out  some  important  facu.  and  those 
facts  were  the  condlttona  under  which  the 
Communisu  laid  down  their  arms.  They  said 
they  would  agree  to  freely  held  elections  in 
all  of  Vietnam  at  the  time — and  this  is  docu- 
mented in  the  Geneva  Accord.  It  was  not 
separated  Into  two  countries — It  waa  two 
zones.  I  am  sure  you  know  this. 

Now.  at  this  time  President  Elsenhower 
when  he  was  still  alive  said  that  if  elections 
had  been  held  he  felt  Ho  Chi  BUnh  would 
have  won  by  80  per  cent  of  the  votes.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Diem  [former  President  of 
South  Vietnam]  came  In.  and  I  believe  what 
he  said  when  he  came  In  waa  that  he  would 
not  be  a  port  of  a  Oovemment  that  had 
Communists  involved  in  It.  At  this  point  the 
Communists  picked  up  their  arms  and 
started  fighting  again  because  they  aay  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Southern  part  of  Vietnam 
were  not  going  to  live  up  to  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cord. I  guess  they  are  Just  looking  back  at 
history,  too.  and  wondering  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  word. 

But  the  question  I  would  have  with  you 
IB  one  that  Greg  pointed  out:  Are  you  aaylDg 
that  we  want  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
and  let  the  Vietnamese  fight  their  own  war. 
or  are  you  saying  that  we  are  going  to  help 
them  fight  their  own  war?  See.  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  whom  I  talk  to  say  we  support 
Nixon  because  he  Is  trying  to  get  Ufl  out  of 
Vietnam,  hut  it  seems  to  me  what  I  Just 
heard  you  say  is  that  you  are  not,  and  that 
you're  still  for  Americans  fighting  that  war. 
Mr.  Agnew.  Let  me  clarify  the  Eisenhower 
quotation.  When  Elsenhower  said  that  Ho  Cbl 


Mlnh  would  without  any  question  win  that 
election,  it  would  be  Ho  Chi  Minb  running 
against  Bao  Dal.  who  was  the  then  leader, 
who  was  the  next  year  defeated  by  Diem  by 
an  80  per  cent  margin.  So  everyone  knows 
that,  yes,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  won 
against  that  particular  person ,  but  not 
against  Diem 

Now.  as  far  as  the  sittuttion  goes  about  the 
election  that  was  offered,  the  Communlsta 
refused  international  supervision  of  that 
election,  and  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  free 
election  leaving  it  to  the  countryside,  which 
was  completely  terrorlEed  by  the  Communists 
at  that  time.  There  was  no  way  to  have  an 
election  that  would  have  been  at  all  free 
without  some  international  supemaion  of 
the  quality  and  magnitude  that  would  have 
protected  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Point  No.  3,  and  the  last  point:  There  isn't 
Just  one  Vietnam — there  are  two  Vietnams 
at  the  present  time  by  wish  of  the  people. 
Thirty -some  nations  have  recognized  the  sov- 
ereignty of  South  Vietnam.  Some  ID  nations 
have  recognized  North  Vietnam.  The  people 
In  Vietnam  have  been  having  free  elections. 
They  Just  had  an  election  of  province  and 
district  leaders  this  year.  This  was  a  free 
election  nith  a  65  per  cent  turnout  of  the 
electorate.  It's  a  fiction  to  say  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  at  the  present  time — who  are 
under  the  domination  of  the  Communists 
have  ruthlessly  and  brutally  repressed  free- 
doms— 

You  don't  see  any  dissent  over  In  Hanoi  at 
the  present   time,  principally  because  peo- 
ple would  be  executed  If  they  dissented. 
Miss  Jefferson.  In  Saigon- 
Mr.  AcNtrw.  Yes,  you  do  see  dissent  In  Sai- 
gon- 
Mr.  SiLVERUAN.  As  opposed  to  being  held  In 
"tiger  cages"  oS  an  island — 

hir.  AcNzw.  Let  me  say  about  the  tiger 
cages  that  they  are  maximum-security 
cages — not  the  best,  certainly.  You  could  go 
into  some  States  of  this  country  and  fljad 
conditions  m  the  prisons  that  are  pretty 
bad,  too — 

Mr.  Silvebuan:  I  quite  agree,  and  I  would 
like  to  aee  the  Administration  move  on 
prison  reform  as  well.  But  let's  talk  about 
The  kind  of  cages  that  we  have  now  at  My 
Lai— the  SOO  cages  there.  And  let's  talk  about 
the  40.000  cages  for  Americans.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  me — and  I  realize  that  you're 
a  man  who  has  a  great  ability  to  throw  theae 
things  out  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  any 
longer  that  you  can  still  represent  to  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  to  what 
you  know  to  be  the  critical  student  left — 
that  Diem  was  the  folk  hero  of  South  Viet- 
nam. If  that's  the  case  why  are  the  United 
States'  hands  so  damned  bloodied  at  his 
execution? 

Mr.  Agnew:  I  dont  think  the  United 
States'  hands  are  bloodied  at  anybody's 
execution  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  &n.vERMAN:  Are  you  saying  there  was 
no  CIA  Involvement  In  the  toppling  of  the 
Diem  regime? 

Mr.  Agnew:  ExRCtlyJ  Exactly  I  What  gives 
you  the  thought  that  there  was? 

Mr.  Silverman:  Would  you  admit.  Just  to 
set  some  perspective  here,  that  there  baa 
been  CIA  involvement  in  other  regimes — 
for  example  with  our  bands  in  Guatemala? 
iir.  AoMvw:  Well,  let  me  Jiut  respond  by 
asking  you  one  question. 

Mr.  Silvzrican:  I  would  appreciate  a  re- 
sponse to  this  question,  Mr.  Vice  President. 
It  has  tormented  me  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Agniw:  Olve  me  the  queatlon  again. 
Mr.  SiLVERkiAN:  The  question  Is:  Would  you 
concede  that  the  CIA  baa  toppled  other  sov- 
ereign govemmeDts? 

"SOVIETS  ABX  KNCOXTRSilINO  AMTTWAa 
MOVXMKlVTa" 

Mr.  AcNTw:  No.  but  I  think  they  have 
tried  to  persuade  pe<^e  in  another  ooun- 
try,  where  they  feel  that  the  administration 
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1%  wrribly  unlair  Mid  botiiie.  to  «rt»in 
courses  or  action.  Jual  u  other  nations.  I'm 
being  completely  (r»niL  now.  The  Soviets 
are  encouraging  a  lot  o(  people  that  are  In- 
volved in  anuwar  morement*  Here  at  the 
present  time,  as  are  the  Communut  Chinese, 
a£  are  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr  Silvermah:  But  you  decry  that— you 
proteaced.  and  legitimately  hO.  I  euppoae. 
rrom  your  point  of  view.  Why  then  do  you 
not  raise  the  same  grievances  about  the  CIA 
Involvement? 

Mr.  AcNBW;  All  I  can  aay  la  that  the  united 
States  1»  lUy-whlte  compared  to  moat  coun- 
tries in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Fboct:  We  had  a  lengihy  dlacusslou 
there  on  Vietnam,  and  there  was  part  two 
of  your  quesUon,  Blck.  which  wa*  about 
violence  at  home,  where  you  said — and  you 
cued  three  things.  Have  they  been  con- 
demned as  roundly?  Now  what  were  the 
three  things  you  questioned? 

Mr  3iLVKaMAN  -.  I  think  I  cited  more  than 
thre«.  and  you  could  probably  choose  almost 
any  three  at  band. 

I  talked  about  the  Pred  Hampton  mur- 
der In  Chicago  Lets  explore  that.  If  we 
can 

Sfr.  Frost:  You  also  quoted  the  "hard 
hats"  and  you  quoted  something  else. 

Mr.  SiLveii«A?(:  I  didn't  quote  the  hard 
hau.  but  I  would  certainly  Uke  to. 

And  I  am  curioiw  as  to  why  the  Presi- 
dent— 

Mr.  Faosr:  Well.  look,  don't  launch  Into 
a  whole  lengthy  question  I  Just  asked  you  the 
list  We  win  never  get  to  the  answers  of 
anvthlng. 

Mr.  Su.vntM»N:  I  talked  about  Kent  State 
and  I  talked  about  Jackson  State  I  talked 
about  Orangeburg— 

Ntr.  PaosT:  Tou  also  mentioned  hard  hats 
at  some  point.  And  your  question  at  the 
end  there  wasr  Has  that  sort  of  violence  been 
equally,  roundly  condenuied?  Wasn't  that 
basically  your  question? 

Mr.  Sn.v«»MAN:  Yes.  essenclally- 

■pMCtJ«SOaS   09  VIOI-tNC«'    AT  KINT  STATE 

Mr.  AcNiw.  I  get  the  question.  I  will  re- 
spond to  It  In  se^menu.  First  of  all.  I  have 
no  personal  expertise  in  the  matter  you  men- 
tioned involving  Hampton.  Is  that  stlU  In  the 
couru?  1  can't  speak  to  that  because  1  dont 
know  enough  about  it  I  Just  don't  know  the 
circumstances  surrounding  It. 

With  regard  to  Kent  State,  I  think  It  is 
amazing  how  obliterated  from  the  pubUc 
memory  is  the  fact  that  the  night  before 
the  Kent  State  incident,  which  I  deplore  and 
which  I  think  was  a  moat  unfortunate  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  young  people— peo- 
ple in  National  Guard  uniforms — who  made 
a  terrible  error  of  Judgment  at  that  time. 
feeling  that  their  lives  were  threatened.  Now 
the  evidence  seems  to  Indlcau  that  they 
overreacted - 

But  looking  at  the  Kent  SUte  thing,  the 
night  before — two  nlghu  before — when  the 
students  went  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  destroying  property,  breaking  windows, 
doing  what  they  call  "thrashing"  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  night  after  that  when  they 
burned  the  ROTC  buUdlng  to  the  ground, 
and  at  that  time,  when  the  firemen  came 
to  put  out  the  blaze,  thoee  same  atudenu 
of  Kent  SMte  cut  the  fire  hoses. 

People  have  forgotten  the  precursors  of  ihU 
climate  of  violence  that  existed.  People  have 
forgotten  the  precursors  that  created  this 
loflunmatory  atmosphere  that  took  place. 
Then  came  the  Guard — came  the  Guard — 
into  a  situation  where  the  president  of  Kent 
State  himself  has  said  he  has  never  seen 
people  quite  so  disturbed  and  so  ugly  as 
were  segments  of  his  college  community. 
whom  he  describes  as  being  human  debris 
dumped  on  his  campus  by  the  Ohio  open- 
admissions  system. 

Here  comes  Into  that  climate  the  National 
Guard,  young  people  Just  like  yourselves. 
not  prafesBlonal  soldiers,  and  they  were 
afrAld  because,  as  the  situation  developed. 


there   were   rocks   and   coulrouiAtlons   hap- 
pening around  them 

Now  I  Uon'L  excuse  what  they  did  But  are 
you  willinfi  to  say  that  placed  In  that  same 
Miuaclon.  being  part  of  tbai  group  of  people, 
u  someone  lost  his  cool  and  ftred.  that  you 
as  a  member  of  that  group  would  not  have 
nred  With  him? 

Mr  Silverman:  Ves.  I  am  absolutely  will- 
ing to  say  that,  and  I  am  wiUing  to  pursue  it 
a  step  further.  I  want  to  ask  you— speaking 
o!  precuriors— which  one  ol  thoee  was  Ju*- 
tihcatlou  for  murder?  Was  It  the  burning  of 
the  building?  Was  It  the  marching?  Was  11 
the  shouting  of  oljscenliies? 

Mr,  AcNBW-  I  djni  say  that  any  of  those 
things  were  Justified. 

Mr.  Sii-vimMAK :  Or  was  ihere  another  pre- 
cursor that  ought  to  be  considered?  And  1 
would  like  to  make  this  p^iui,  which  is  per- 
haps my  last  one- 
Mr    Frost;  Your  last  point— 

■this   incxnoiart    straaouNMNc" 
Mr.  Agsew.  Can  1  answer  the  questions  as 
they   come'    You    are   answering    your   own 
questions. 

Which  one  justifies  murder?  I  never  sug- 
gested that  any  of  them  did.  I  merely  have 
used  these  incidents  to  show  that  the  in- 
itammaiory  climate  that  developed  there 
didn't  come  about  because  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  would  not  have  been  on  the 
campus  had  not  these  things  happened.  So 
Im  saying  that  part  of  the  blame  rests  with 
the  people  who  created  this  incendiary  sur- 
roundmg  that  caused  the  explosion.  I  don't 
excuse  what  happened  on  the  campus. 

Mr  Frost:  Rick,  rather  than  letting  you 
ssk  the  next  question,  as  you  know,  among 
our  student  presidents  in  the  front  row  is 
Craig  Morgan  of  Kent  Stale.  I  think  you 
should  make  a  comment, 

Mr.  Morgan:  I  have  a  number  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  Mr.  Agnew  I  would 
like  to  preface  them  by  staUng  the  fact  that 
I  was  there  in  all  the  disturbances  all  week 
long,  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  incriminate  me 
in  Portage  County  1  where  Kent  State  is 
located  I . 

But  first  of  all.  I  recall  that  on  one  occa- 
sion— I  believe  It  was  on  thU  show,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — you  stated  that.  If  there 
were  no  sniper  fire,  then  that  would  have 
been  murder  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  is  an  Inadequate  statement. 

Mr.  AoNiw  Mr.  Frost  and  I  were  Ulklng 
legaltsUcally,  I  think  he  will  agree,  and  he 
said,  If  there  were  no  sniper  fire  and  the 
Guards  simply  opened  fire  without  any  ex- 
plana tory  reason,  would  that  legally  be 
mimler,  and  I  said  yes.  aa  a  Uwyer.  I'd  have 
to  say  It  would  have  been  second-degree 
murder. 

Mr.  Frost:  But  not  In  ihe  first  degree, 
you  said. 

Mr.  Aowrw:  It  would  have  been  certainly 
a  crime  to  do  that,  yes.  I'd  say  that  is  true. 
Mr.  BiIorgan:  I  would  Uke  to  elaborate  on 
that  a  little  later.  But.  first  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  speak  against  the  philosophy  which 
seems  to  be  predominant  In  this  country. 
I  have  beard  that  same  position  cited  by 
Mr.  Nixon  a  few  days  after  the  Kent  State 
shooting.  I've  heard  it  cited  by  Portage 
County  officials,  by  Governor  Rhodes  (of 
Ohio),  by  the  Portage  County  prosecutor. 

Mr.  AoNKw;  Could  I  InUrrupt  to  ask  what 
philosophy  are  you  referring  to? 

"COtTWTXaiNO   THE   ALLIGATION" 

Mr.  SloacAH:  Yes,  the  philosophy  of  Im- 
mediately countering  the  allegation  that 
four  Kent  State  students  were  murdered — 
Immediately  counUrlng  that  by  saying, 
"Well.  It  was  an  aura  of  ^-tolence,  and  three 
nights  previously  windows  had  been  broken 
In  downtown  Kent,  and  our  ROTC  building 
had  tieen  destroyed,  and  there  were  rocks 
being  thrown."  There  waa  never  any  elab- 
oration upon  that. 

Mr.  AONKw:  I'm  not  trying  to  counter  tt. 
honestly.  I'm  not  trying  to  excuse  It.  I  said 
I  found  It  deplorable.  But  I'm  also  saying — 


Mr.  Mocran:  I  don't  wish  to  play  with 
semanUcs.  You  may  not  be  excusing  it.  You 
may  not  be  counting  it.  But  nonetheless 
youTe  trying  to  reduce  the  severiiy  of  the 
sanction  I'm  trying  to  put  on  the  National 
Guard.  The  point  Is  that  since  when  in  this 
nation  Is  throwing  rocks.  Is  breaking  windows 
or  la  burning  an  ROTC  building  a  caplUI 
oflense?  And  more  so  than  that.  Id  liHe  you 
to  answer  me:  Why  is  it  that.  If  one  of  those 
la  a  capital  oflense.  that  one  of  the  people 
who  was  shot  was  just  walking  to  class? 
"An  Extra  Mtastna  or  RESPONsi8ii.rrY" 
Mr.  AcNxw:  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Under 
the  law  a  person  who  breaks  Into  a  building, 
a  burglar  who  commits  even  a  second-degree 
murder  In  the  course  of  that  other  felony 
is  guiltv  of  first-degree  murder  So  when  you 
create  these  volatile  and  inflammatory  cir- 
ciunstances  you  have  to  take  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  responsibility.  Now.  all  Vm  saying  Is 
this:  Without  the  conduct,  whether  It  is 
capital  or  not  doesn't  make  any  difference — 
you  admit  It  Is  unlawful.  I  hope  you  admit 
It  is  unlawful.  Do  you? 
Mr.  MOR3AN :  Yes. 

Mr.  AcNEw:  It  la  unlawful.  There  had  to  be 
some  response  to  the  burning  of  the  ROTC 
building.  The  Governor  of  the  State  had  to 
take  what  steps  he  considered  necessary  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  taxpayers.  That's 
what  was  on  that  campus.  And  protect  the 
rights  of  those  other  students.  So  he  sent  the 
Gtiard  In  there.  The  Guard  were  there. 

The  Guard  are  young  people  like  your- 
selves. They  are  not  people  that  represent  Mr. 
Nixon  or  represent  me;  they  are  there  to  do 
a  Job  of  preserving  peace  and  order.  And  as 
a  result  of  the  conditions  that  came  about 
because  of  the  violence  that  began  with  the 
actions  of  some  of  the  students  on  the  Kent 
State  campus — and  certainly  not  all;  I  dont 
mean  to  suppose  that  they  were  all  involved — 
this  Is  the  result,  the  deplorable  result.  I 
don't  excuse  what  happened,  what  the  Guard 
did,  but  I  say  It  wouldn't  have  happened  at 
all. 

Mr.  Morgan:  If  it  Is  murder,  sir.  Isn't  tt 
Indictable? 

Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  have 
obviously  thought  through  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  violence  at  home  a  great  deal. 

Do  you  think  there  1b  any  Justification  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  number  of  people  have 
made  In  the  last  vreek  that  the  hard  hats, 
who.  for  Insunce.  l>eat  up  students  here  In 
New  York  a  bit.  and  so  on— that  they  have 
received.  In  any  sense,  more  lenient  treat- 
ment from  speakers  like  yourself  than  the 
student  protestors? 

Mr.  AcNCw.  I  think  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  what  happened  with  the  hard 
hats  and  what  happened  with  the  disrup- 
tions on  the  campus.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

First.  I  think  that  the  campus  disruptions 
were  not  spontaneous,  they  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  rage  that  swept  a  person  who  worked 
with  his  hands  to  build  America,  to  see  people 
advocating  that  it  be  torn  down.  This  was  a 
wave  In  defense  of  a  country,  not  a  wave  to 
destroy  a  country.  It  was  not  a  premeditated 
attack  on  the  institutions  of  the  cotmtry. 

Now.  I  don't  condone  the  violence  when 
the  certain  members  of  the  hard  hats  lost 
their  temper  and  resorted  to  fisticuffs.  I  don't 
condone  that  at  all.  I  think  It  was  wrong.  I 
deplore  violence  In  any  form.  But  It  was  un- 
derstandable. Here  you  have  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  with  their  bands  and 
worked  bard  to  get  where  they  are  in  this 
country. 

And  I  hope  I  get  some  questions  before 
we  quit  about  the  so-called  materialistic 
society,  because  one  thing  I  want  to  point 
out  Is  that  there  can  be  no  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  life  unless  we  have  certalrk 
material  comforts— the  right  to  be  secure, 
the  right  to  be  warm,  the  right  to  be  fed. 
the  right  to  have  the  time  to  engage  In  these 
social  expressions. 


But  I  can  t  equate  that  wave  of  revulsion 
that  shook  these  construction  workers  when 
they  saw  the  flag  of  the  United  States  de- 
filed, when  they  saw  people  ridiculing  the 
institutions  of  the  country  that  had  given 
them  a  chance.  That's  a  different  perspec- 
tive.  It's  not   In  equal   balance. 

Mr,  Silverman.  Mr.  Agnew,  you  say  that 
you  are  troubled  by  that  aa  well  and  that 
you  do  not  accept  It,  and  yet  there  Is  a  quite 
remarkable  picture  In  a  short  article  In  a 
recent  "Scanlan'a  magazine  which  shows  the 
President  of  the  United  States  having  lunch 
with  Mr.  Brennan  (president  of  the  New 
York  Building  and  Trades  Council  (  and  bis 
ooterle  of  hard  hats  shortly  after  that  dem- 
onstration. Now  part  of  the  difference  in- 
volved here  Is,  one  de&erves  legitimate  chas- 
tisement and  the  other  gets  a  lunch  as  op- 
posed to  a  state  dinner. 

And  I  also  want  to  say  something  else, 
as  a  parting  comment — I  guess  I've  been 
rather  obstreperous  through  all  of  this, 

You  have  a  very  strange  sense  of  history, 
sir.  You  have  a  great  facility  for  recalling 
what's  happened  in  19M  when  Its  to  your 
convenience  and  not  recalling  what  hi^- 
pened  In  Guatemala  when  It's  Inconvenient 
for  you.  You  have  a  strange  sense  about  what 
happened  at  Cambodia  and  Kent  State  as 
well.  You  suggest  that  the  causative  factors 
there  were  student  protests,  students'  throw- 
ing of  rocks. 

You  don't  suggest,  sir.  what  happened  the 
day  before  that.  You  dont  suggest  how  dis- 
gusting, how  abhorrent  it  Is  for  those  of  us 
who  feel  this  way  to  watch  the  United  States 
Invade  Cambodia.  You  don't  seem  to  think 
that  that's  a  causative  linkup.  And  you  talk 
about  an  aura  of  violence.  You  talk  about 
precursors  of  violence. 

And  there's  one  small  falling  left  out  here. 
and  this  Is  the  dlstl  ctlon  between  your 
being  a  political  Joke  and  your  being  a  very 
X  serloiu  man.  And  that  is  that  you  yourself. 
3  Singularly,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  percurs- 
or  of  violence  In  this  country.  You  have  done 
more  to  build  an  aura  of  violence,  to  build 
a  milieu  in  which  violence  Is  accepted  than 
anyone  else  I  know 

Mr.  Frost.  Can  you  give  an  example  of 
that?  That's  a  very  big  charge. 

Mr.  SavnuAN.  I  think  the  Vice  President 
gives   examples    of    It    In    virtually   all    the 
speeches  he  gives. 
"ONE  or  the  most  Rioictn^ns  ckarocs  ' 
Mr.  Agnew.    May  I  answer  that? 
Let  me  Just  point  out  one  thing:  Long  be- 
fore  I   became  a   household   word,   violence 
was  rampant  in  this  country.  The  Berkeley 
campuses  exploded  when  I  was  stlU  back  in 
county  government.  Columbia  University  was 
turned    topsy-turvy    long    before    President 
Nixon  was  even  inaugurated.  And  yet  you 
say  my  rhetoric  has  caused  the  violence. 

Let  ;ne  point  out  something  else:  Student 
violence  is  a  way  of  life  In  Germany,  in 
Japan.  In  England,  in  many  other  countries 
where  the  effect  of  my  rhetoric  la  virtually 
nonexistent.  Now.  to  tise  me  as  some  conveni- 
ent b4te  noire  for  the  violence  that's  existed 
In  this  country  because  of  the  disgusting 
permissive  attitudes  of  the  people  In  com- 
mand of  the  coD^e  campuses  Is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  charges  I've  ever  heard. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  INTERVIEWED 
ON  NBC'S  "TODAY  SHOW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
morning  of  October  8, 1  was  interviewed 
on  NBC  television's  "Today  Show,"  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Oairmf).  In  regard  to  the  President's 
peace  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  Interview  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An      Intcrvzew     WriH     Sxnators     Prank 
CfroRCK   AND  Robert  GaimN 

Edwin  Newman.  In  our  Washington  stu- 
dios to  talk  about  President  Nixon's  propos- 
als for  peace  In  Vietnam  are  two  United 
States  senators,  Robert  GrUBn,  Republican  of 
Michigan,  the  Minority  Whip;  and  Prank 
Church  of  Idaho,  who's  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They're 
with  Bin  Monroe. 

Bill. 

Bnx  Monroe.  Thank  you,  Ed. 

Senator  Orlffin,  what  Is  your  general  reac- 
tion to  what  the  President  had  to  say? 

Senator  Robert  OaimN,  Well.  I  think  It's  a 
very  encouraging,  bold,  realistic  step.  It  may 
very  well  put  us  on  the  threshhold  of  peace. 
And.  rraiikly.  I  believe  the  moat  encouraging 
thing  has  been  the  response  that  has  come 
from  Senator  Church  and  Senator  Mansfield, 
and  others  hero  at  home  indicating  that 
there's  widespread  approval  and  that  we  may 
have  a  solid  front  to  present  at  the  Paris 
talks. 

Monroe.  Senator  Church. 

Senator  Frank  Chitrch.  I  warmly  applaud 
the  message.  Bill.  I  think  It  constttutea  the 
most  promising  formula  yet  advanced  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  And,  of 
course.  I  strongly  favor  the  President's  plea 
for  the  Immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

Monroe.  Is  there  anything  you  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  President  Include  in 
his  proposal  that  perhaps  he  left  out? 

Senator  CtnrRCM.  I  don't  want  to  be  critical 
of  what  he  did.  There  are  ambiguous  parts, 
but  necessarily  so.  The  first  reaction  one 
might  expect  from  Hanoi  Is  one  of  rejection 
and  one  of  ridicule,  but  this  doesn't  mean 
that  these  proposals  will  not  yet  become  the 
meat  for  aerlous  discussions  in  Paris.  The 
signal  when  serious  discussions  begin  will  be 
when  the  propaganda  exchanges  meant  for 
world  opinion  end  and  the  talks  start  In 
earnest  behind  closed  doors. 

I  hope  that  the  President's  message  helps 
to  move  the  discussion  forward  In  Paris. 

Monroe.  Senator  Grlffln.  what  is  the  rea- 
son for  believing  as  you  do.  that  we  might 
t>e  on  "the  threshhold  of  peace"  here.  For 
Instance,  if  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
been  fighting  for  many  years  for  a  share  of 
political  power  In  Saigon.  Is  there  something 
In  thU  proposal  that  might  offer  something 
to  them?  Is  there  some  new  posalbUlty  for 
them? 

Senator  GRirrxN.  Well.  It  certainly  opens 
the  doors  wide  to  any  serious  negotiations 
that  the  communists  are  willing  to  engage 
In.  And  as  Senator  Church  has  said,  there's 
some  ambiguity,  and  this  Is  good.  This  indi- 
cates that  we're  not  frozen  in  fixed  positions 
and  cant  move. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  we're  willing  to 
negotiate  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  and  on  a  timetable  to  be  negotiated  Is 
a  move  In  the  direction  that  the  communists 
should  welcome.  Now  they've  talked  about  a 
cease-fire.  They  put  conditions  on  their 
ceaae-flre.  We've  proposed  a  c«aae>fire  with- 
out conditions. 

Surely  we're  moving  closer  together,  even 
though  both  aides  perhaps  have  rejected  the 
other's  offers.  I  think,  as  Senator  Church  has 
said.  It's  perhaps  not  so  important  what  Is 
said  In  public  by  the  other  side.  I  think  now 
It's  what  la  said  In  private  and  whether  or 
not  there's  any  movement,  perhaps  behind 
the  scenes,  toward  a  real  settlement  of  this 
terrible  war. 

MoNROK.  We  seem  to  be  particularly  strong 
in  Vietnam  now  and  In  Paris  compared  with 
our  position  two  or  three  years  ago.  Now.  the 
oonununists  would  seem  to  have  only  the 
fact  that  they're  still  fighting,  still  shooting, 
as  a  bargaining  lever.  Wouldn't  they  give 
that  up  If  they  agreed  to  a  cease-fire? 


Senator  Crotin.  Bill,  we're  strong  becauiie 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  which  has  been 
criticized  in  the  past  as  an  effon  to  [nx>loog 
the  war.  has  been  very  successful.  And  we're 
stronger  because  the  Cambodian  operation, 
which  was  severely  criticized,  waa  successful. 
I  think  that  the  communists  are  in  a  potl- 
tlon  now  where  It's  In  their  interest  to  arrive 
at  some  political  settlement  if  possible.  Be- 
cause we  are  withdrawing;  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  becoming  stronger,  and  they're 
going  to  tw  able  to  handle  the  situation  on 
their  own. 

MoMROE.  Have  the  Cambodian  operation 
and  the  Vletnamlzatlon  operation  been  suc- 
cesftftil  so  far.  senator  Chtirch? 

Senator  Cburch.  This  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  how  you  measure  It.  In  Cambodia 
before  we  entered  that  country,  the  oommu- 
ntsts  had  about  ten  percent  of  the  country 
In  their  control.  Today  they  have  between 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  country  in 
their  control. 

It  depends,  therefore,  on  how  you  meas- 
ure It. 

As  far  as  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  concerned,  that 
has  always  been  Just  another  word  for  with- 
drawal. And  I  have  favored  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  for  a  long,  long  time. 
You  can  argue  about  the  timetable,  but  as 
the  President  pointed  out  last  night,  be  will 
have  withdrawn  about  half  of  our  forces  by 
the  end  of  a  two  year  period. 

Basically.  Vletnamlsatlon  Is  withdrawal . 
and  that's  something  that  I  have  advocated 
since  1964.  X  think  It's  wise:  I  hope  the 
President  continues  with  It  In  the  future. 

Senator  Gruttn.  If  I  could  Just  inject  a 
discordant  note.  T  don't  think  Vletnamlzatlon 
can  be  equated  alth  withdrawal,  period.  This 
Is  one  of  the  things  we're  been  arguing  about 
In  Congress  It's  withdrawal  in  concert  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  As  they  become  stronger  and  able  to 
handle  their  own  situation,  we  ore  gradually 
ttithdrawtng.  And  that's  Vletnamlzatlon. 

MoNttOB.  Senator  Grlffln,  might  the  other 
&lde  want  to  have  a  political  settlement  be- 
fore a  cease-fire,  want  some  political  arrange- 
ments to  be  worked  out  before  they're  willing 
to  stop  shooting? 

Senator  GanriN.  Well,  it  certainly — it 
might  be  their  case.  I  can't  say  what  tbey 
would  propose.  But  this  Isn't  beyond  ihe 
realm  of  negotiation.  It  depends  on  what  the 
political  settlement  Is:  whether  It  is  accept- 
able to  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  only  condition  in  President  Nixon's 
speech  last  night — and  It  wasn't  attached  to 
the  cease-fire  or  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
of  war — is  that  whatever  political  settlement 
Is  arrived  at  will  be  with  the  approval  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

Monroe.  Which  would  you  expect  the  com- 
munists tnlght  put  emphasis  on  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  first:  a  truce,  a  cease-fire,  or  a 
political  settlement? 

Senator  Church.  They'll  put  emphasis  on 
the  pcdltlcal  settlement  for  that's  what  this 
war  la  all  about.  It's  been  a  civil  war  from 
the  beginning.  And,  of  course,  the  object  of 
the  war  Is  the  kind  of  government  that's  go- 
ing to  be  established  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President's  message  last  nlgbt  widened 
the  possibilities  here.  He  stressed  that  be 
recognised  that  all  factions  In  South  Viet- 
nam were  entitled  to  participation  In  a  gov- 
ernment, although  he  was  not  precise  abotrt 
how  this  should  be  brought  about.  The  Indi- 
cation to  me  was  that  we're  willing  to  discuss 
some  kind  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  even  a 
coalition  government,  so  long  as  It  Is  not 
Imposed  by  force. 

I  welcome  that.  That's  the  most  realistic 
approach  yet  advanced  by  this  President  or 
by  any  previous  president. 

Monroe.  But  your  expectation  .  .  . 
Senator  Church.  And   I   think  this   Is   a 
welcome  move 

Monroe.  Tour  expectation  Is  that  If  the 
communists  want  to  negotiate  seriously  they 
might  wont  to  do  It  while  stil!  fighting  rather 
tlian  go  In  for  an  immediate  cease-fire? 
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s*uaror  Chubcm.  Yes.  I  think  Oiat  would 
be  their  probable  position  But  m  1  say,  the 
President's  propoaaU  1  look  upon  as — and  1 
think  that  he  intended  them  to  be — a  meth- 
od for  getting  the  talks  cff  dead  center  In 
Pans 

And  I  think  that  hes  to  be  commended  tor 
that 

MoNRax.  Setiator  Gritnn,  do  you  see  any 
possibility  that  there  cotUd  be  a  prisoner 
exchange  without  there  being  an  overall 
settlement? 

Doesn't  It  look  as  If  the  communists  don't 
seem  to  core  much  about  the  fate  of  their 
prisoners  but  do  want  to  hang  on  to  the 
Americans  they  have  as  hostages  against  .  .  .^ 

Senator  GanmN.  Unfonunately.  Bill,  that 
has  been  the  Indication  up  till  now  that 
they're  using  it  as  the  trump  card.  It  Is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  Boutli  Vietnamese 
hold  many  more  prisoners  tJian  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  do.  In  terms  of 
numbers,  they  would  have  something  to  gain 
by  agreeing  to  this.  And  I  certainly  hope  they 
will.  I  Just  don't  know  what  win  happen.  o( 
course. 

MoKHOE.  Is  the  Vietnam  War  no  longer  a 
vital  political  Issue,  one  of  the  top  Issues  In 
this  congressional  campaign?  Senator 
Church,  you're  not  running  In  it  so,  per- 
haps, you're  \n  a  good  position  to  make  a 
comment  on  that. 

Senator  CHtmcH,  The  war  Is  very  much  on 
evenone's  mind.  But  I  feel  that  with  this 
proposal,  on  which  there's  large  agreement, 
and  as  long  as  the  President  continues  to 
move  m  the  direction  of  disengagement  In 
Vletnajn.  that  actually  the  two  sides,  the 
hawks  and  dovee.  are  converging,  coming 
much  closer  together. 

Senator  Gatmw.  We  have  a  political  cease- 
fire here  at  the  moment. 

MoNsoc.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Orimn  and  Senator  Church.  Now  back  to  Ed 
m  New  York, 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  EJiTTRE  3EN- 
ATE  TO  CONSIDER  RATIFICA- 
■nON  OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  5  months  have  passed  since  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  report  this  con- 
vention to  the  Senate.  .Ml  of  us  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues  in- 
volved, and  in  the  final  analysis,  cast  our 
vote  on  ratification  of  this  most  impor- 
tant human  rights  convention. 

All  matters  of  great  importance  must 
first  be  discussed  and  analyzed  in  minute 
detail  by  the  committee  which  has  Juris- 
diction. Certainly,  no  one  can  accuse  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  not  ful- 
filling this  responsibility.  The  committee 
should  be  commended  for  their  detailed 
and  time-consimiing  effort  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  this  convention. 

However,  time  is  running  out.  The  en- 
tire Senate  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Conventiton.  The  postelection  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  would  be  the  most  op- 
portune time  for  us  to  consider  this 
document.  I  urge  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  act  promptly  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


DECISIVE  US.  ACTION  REQUIRED: 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
momentary  pause  in  military  and  diplo- 


matic activities  in  the  Middle  East  oc- 
casioned by  President  Nasser's  death 
presenLs  the  United  States  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportimity  to  reassess  its  real 
Interests  and  responsibilities  In  this  In- 
creasingly volatile  part  of  the  world. 
Such  a  reassessment  Is  urgentlj'  needed. 
For  in  the  confusion  created  by  the  ac- 
celerating succession  of  dramatic  events 
that  has  dominated  the  Middle  East  over 
the  past  year.  I  fear  our  Government  too 
often  has  lost  sight  of  America's  proper 
role  m  this  critical  region. 

Though  the  future  has  been  clouded 
by  Nasser's  sudden  passing,  certain  as- 
pects of  the  current  Middle  East  situa- 
tion remain  clear : 

First,  every  effort  must  be  made  ta  ex- 
tend the  90-day  ceasefire  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  Into  a  perma- 
nent halt  in  the  fighting.  However,  a  last- 
ing ceasefire  only  can  come  from  honest 
negotiations  and  mutual  respect.  Any  at- 
tempt to  buy  it  at  the  price  of  Israeli 
security  and  American  diplomatic  credi- 
bility will  result  in  disaster  and  yet  an- 
other round  of  Middle  Eastern  warfare. 
This  means  the  administration  cannot 
continue  to  acquiesce  to  the  flagrant 
Soviet  and  Egyptian  violations  of  the 
ceasefire  agreement.  The  President  must 
either  induce  the  Soviets  and  their  clients 
in  Cairo  to  immediately  return  their  mis- 
siles to  their  original  prcceaseflre  posi- 
tions or  openly  provide  Israel  with  the 
necessary  aircraft  and  armaments  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  military  power  in 
the  area. 

As  President  John  F.  Kennedy  often 
pointed  out.  If  permitted  the  Soviets  will 
assume  the  position  in  negotiations  that 
"what  is  theirs  is  theirs,  what  is  ours  Is 
negotiable.  The  President  must  make  It 
absolutely  clear  to  Moscow  that  we  will 
never  permit  any  Soviet  violation  of  an 
international  agreement  to  redound  to 
their  advantage  or  to  that  of  their  Arab 
clients.  Failure  to  convince  the  Soviets 
of  this  will  not  only  jeopardize  Israeli 
survival.  It  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
America's  future. 

Second,  though  we  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  the  Middle  East  in  seelc- 
tng  to  bring  the  nations  of  tlie  region  to 
ffie  peace  table,  a  meaningful  settlement 
can  only  be  written  by  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  themselves.  An  imposed  settle- 
ment will  do  no  more  than  draw  the 
boundaries  for  the  next  war.  It  Is  es- 
sential at  this  time  that  the  President 
reaffirm  the  basic  U.S.  policy  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
governments  on  all  substantive  points  as 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  for 
peace  to  be  achieved 

Third.  It  is  clear  Israel  lacks  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  purchase  all  of  the  air- 
craft and  weaponry  necessary  to  main- 
Uln  the  Middle  East  balance  of  power 
when  her  Arab  adversaries  are  receiving 
enormous  grants  of  military  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  already  Is 
devoting  nearly  80  percent  of  her  budget 
to  defense.  Unless  the  United  SUtes  is 
willing  to  offset  this  massive  Soviet  effort 
to  arm  Egypt  with  economic  assistance 
to  Israel.  Israel  will  soon  be  over- 
whelmed. 

The  SUte  Department  has  talked  a 
great  deal  about  economic  assistance  for 


Israel.  But  so  far.  it  has  offered  only 
talk.  It  Is  time  for  the  administration  to 
put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is  before 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East 
is  destroyed  and  war  erupts  again. 

Fourth,  peace  cannot  come  to  the 
Middle  East  until  the  Arab  governmenU 
renounce  both  the  objectives  and  the 
tactics  of  the  Palestinian  terrorists. 
However,  point  14  of  the  Arab  Accord  on 
Jordan  signed  2  weeks  ago  by  nine  Arab 
governments  and  Yasir  Arafat,  head  of 
the  Palestinian  terrorists,  pledges  the 
Arab  nations  to  back  the  terrorists  In 
their  "objective  of  full  liberation  and  the 
defeat  of  the  aggressive  Israeli  enemy." 

The  President  should  inform  the  Arab 
states  that  the  United  States  condemns 
such  statements  endorsing  the  terrorists 
as  destructive  of  the  prospects  of  a  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Fifth,  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hijacking  of  Inter- 
national airline  flights  and  the  kidnap- 
ing of  innocent  passengers.  The  admin- 
istration should  use  its  full  diplomatic 
powers  to  secure  an  international  treaty 
insuring  the  suspension  of  airline  serv- 
ices to  and  from  any  nation  that  fails  to 
prosecute  or  extradite  a  hijacker  and  de- 
nying air  service  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  the  citizens  of  nonsignatory  nations. 
It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  air  piracy. 
Indignation  Is  cheap.  What  we  need  Is 
meaningful  international  action. 

Mr.  President.  America  has  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  survival  of  Israel  as 
a  Jewish  homeland  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  U.S.  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yet.  imless  the  admiiustration  la  willing 
to  accept  and  act  upon  the  five  Inescap- 
able realities  I  outlined  above.  I  fear  we 
will  fall  in  these  objectives  no  matter  who 
succeeds  Nasser. 

I  have  taken  the  Senate  floor  on  many 
occasions  during  the  past  18  months  to 
urge  this  administration  and  the  State 
Department  to  take  decisive  action  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  never  with  such 
urgency.  For  time  is  rurming  out. 


SENATOR  STEVENS  DEMONSTRATES 

CONCERN      FOR      COMMONSENSE 

CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
able  senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  (Mr. 
Stevens  >  has  in  the  years  I  have  known 
con.sislenUy  demonstrated  his  concern 
for  sound,  commonsense  conservation. 
For  example,  he  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  conservation  savings 
bonds,  and  was  instrumental  In  creating 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

Last  year,  the  senior  Senator  for  Alaska 
ruffled  the  feathers  of  some  outspoken 
preservationists  by  calling  upon  them 
to  come  up  to  Alaska  and  join  in  the  ef- 
fort of  developing  that  State  on  a  posi- 
tive basis  and  with  some  commonsense. 

After  Senator  Steviss'  statement  last 
year,  a  concerted  drive  began  to  dis- 
credit both  the  senior  Senator  and  the 
incumbent  Governor  of  .Masks.  Recently. 
Stanton  H.  Patty,  a  reporter  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  wrote  an  excellent  article 
in  answer  to  the  attacks  being  made  upon 
Senator  Sikviws  and  Governor  Miller. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONSkKVATtONIS'TS'    ATTACKS    OH    ALASKANS 

Need  RkriTTiNG 

A  New  York-based  cotuervatlon  group  Is 
Joining  with  an  organization  In  Alaska  in 
a  nation-wide  drive  for  •150.000  to  help  de- 
feat certain  candidates  in  Alaska's  general 
election. 

The  targets  include  Senator  Ted  Stevens 
and  Gov.  Keith  H.  MlUer.  Both  ore  under 
attack  for  what  Is  caUed  their  "Insenslttvlty 
...  to  the  needs  and  the  fragiuty  of  the 
Alaskan  ecology." 

The  League  of  Conservation  Voters.  New 
York,  has  mailed  fund  appeals  to  S.OOO  prom- 
ineut  conservatlonlsu.  The  league  Is  afU- 
tated  with  Friends  of  the  Earth,  which  also 
is  a  principal  foe  of  the  supersonic  transport. 

"In  Alaska  we  face  some  of  the  most  crucial 
elections  In  the  nation,"  the  league  said  In  a 
letter,  dated  in  June,  in  which  It  announced 
It  would  contribute  to  the  Alaskan  Environ- 
mental Fund.  ".  .  .  Please  give  as  much  as 
you  can." 

The  Alaskan  Environmental  Fund,  with 
headquarters  In  Anchorage,  meanwhile  pub- 
lished 1.500  numbered  copies  of  a  tXMltlet 
containing  harsh  criticisms  of  Miller, 
Stevens  and  others. 

"Alafka  faces  environmental  disaster  .  .  . 
Alaska's  envirormient  will  be  won  or  lost  in 
the  political  arena."  the  t>ookIet  says.  "Mon- 
ey  Is   the   llfeblood   of   politics." 

This  writer  takes  no  sides  in  the  election 
races  Involving  Miller  and  Stevens.  But  the 
Alaskan  Environmental  Fund's  pamphlet 
contaliu  a  number  of  statements  that  need 
to  be  corrected  or  explained: 

Item :  "After  more  than  ten  years  of  state- 
hood Alaska  has  not  a  single  state  park,  not 
a  single  wilderness  area,  and  a  completely 
Inadequate  system  of  family  camping  uniu." 

The  truth  is  that  the  1970  Legislature 
estsbl;hed— and  Miller  signed  the  bills — 
projec'.^  including  the  new  Chugach  State 
Pork  near  Anchorage  I&12.000  acrest  and 
Denall  Slate  Park  near  Talkeetna  (300.000 
acres). 

No  wilderness  area?  Moet  of  Alaska  is  wil- 
derness 

Meanwhile,  because  of  a  federal  land  freeze 
Imposed  because  of  unsettled  native  land 
claims,  Alaska  has  received  litoe  of  Ita 
promised  legacy  of  103  million  acres  due  the 
state  from  the  1S&8  Statehood  Act. 

The  federal  government  still  has  control 
over  at>out  05  pen:ent  of  Alaska's  land  mass. 
A  report  of  the  Federal  Field  ComnUttee  says 
federal  agencies — from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  the  military — are  the  londlortls  for 
more  than  358  million  of  Alaska's  375  mlUlon 
or  so  total  acres.  The  Imbalance  is  all  the 
more  serious  because  the  federal  withdrawals 
are  heavy  In  land  under  tne  4.000-foot  alti- 
tude, the  most  habitable  and  useful  parte  of 
the  state. 

Alaska  alone  has  17  units,  totaling  18  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  national  wUtUife-refuge  sys- 
tem. 

Item:  The  fund  says  a  bounty  still  is  "en- 
forced" on  wolves,  which  It  terms  an  "en- 
dangered species." 

Payment  of  wolf  bounties  ended  July  I, 
except  In  Sotitheastefn  Alaska  where  the 
Alaslta  Fish  and  Game  Department  says  a 
large  wolf  poptUatlon  threatens  deer.  The 
department  does  not  consider  the  wolf  to  be 
endangered  m  most  sections. 

Item:  "State  policies  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment do  not  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  Alaskans  because  of  a  po- 
litical power  structure  supported  by  and 
catering  to  development." 

Who  says  so?  This  Is  not  what  Alaska  voters 
mdicated'  in    the    recent    primary    elecUon 
when  Miller.  Stevens  and  others  who  favored 
oil  development  won  nomination. 
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And  where  is  the  fund's  docimientatlan  of 
Industry  support,  Anandal  and  otherwise,  for 
certain  candidates? 

Item:  the  twoklet  says  there  has  t>een  a 
lack  of  state  water-pollution-control  en- 
forcement and  menUons  "sUpshod"  flsheries 
reguiatlotis. 

The  record  shows  that  Alaska  has  moved 
swifuy  to  penalize  polluters,  including  tank- 
ers dumping  oily  baUast.  The  State  Fish  and 
Game  Department  Is  respected  widely  by  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry  for  lu  person- 
nel and  tough  regulations  and  enforcement. 

Item:  Senator  Stevens,  the  fund  says, 
dented  that  the  Navy  has  damaged  the  land 
In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  the 
Arctic. 

The  record  shows  tliat  Stevens  in  March 
of  this  year  asked  the  Navy  to  clean  up  a 
"deplorable  sltuaUon"  of  rusted  oU  drums 
and  debris  in  this  37.000-square.tfnlle  area 
from  Navy-sponsored  oil  explorations  be- 
tween 1944  and  1853. 

Item:  Stevens  was  taken  to  task  for  a 
speech  In  August.  1969,  In  which  he  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "I'm  up  to  here  with 
people  who  try  to  tell  us  bow  to  develop  our 
country  ,  .  .  who  come  up  here  and  Uy  to 
tell  us  what  to  do." 

Stevens  was  angry,  all  right,  atiout  Alaska's 
constant  harassment  by  outside  preserva- 
tionists. But  in  the  same  address  be  also 
said: 

"We  are  trying  to  preserve  Alaska  as  It  Is 
so  that  our  sons  and  daughters  can  use  It, 
too.  I'm  up  to  here  with  people  trying  to  tell 
us  how  we  can  develop  our  country  without 
trying  to  come  up  and  Join  us.  11  we  really 
get  together  and  plan  the  development  of 
the  Arctic  country  we  can  work  together. 
But  I  urge  you  to  do  it  on  a  positive  basis 
and  with  some  common  sense." 

Stevens  also  noted  that  he  worked  with 
former  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Seaton  to  set 
aside  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  m 

igeo. 

"After  the  conservationists  won  the  battle 
and  set  aside  9  mUllon  acres,  they  forgot 
about  it."  Stevens  said.  "Not  one  dollar  was 
appropriated  or  requested  for  the  range  (ref- 
uge )  since  we  created  It." 

Item:  Oovemor  MlUer  Is  "unfamiliar'* 
with  the  Alaskan  environment,  according  to 
the  boojtlet. 

That  really  is  laughable.  Miller  was  a 
homesteader  in  Alaska  long  befoi^  he  en- 
tered pontics.  He  has  traveled  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  since. 

Item:  Stevens  was  accused  of  saying  be 
wanted  to  withdraw  the  Katmai  National 
Monument. 

The  fact  is  that  Stevens,  while  opposed  to 
expansion  of  the  3.6-mllllon-acre  monument, 
has  suggested  that  It  and  othen  be  made 
Into  true  national  parks,  gatmai  already  Is 
the  largest  monument  in  the  national-park 
system. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  BRONX : 
JOINT  STATEiCEaiT  OF  SENATORS 
JAVrrS  AND  McOOVERN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  week  ago.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Javitsi  and  I  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Morrisania  section  of  the 
South  Bronx  In  New  York  City. 

Senator  Javits,  a  life-long  resident  of 
New  York  City,  who  spent  his  early  years 
in  a  lower  East  Side  ghetto,  and  I  were 
equally  appalled  by  the  squalor  and  des- 
pair we  witnessed. 

We  made  this  tour  as  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  It  was  a  most  appro- 
priate tour  for  our  committee  since  un- 
questionably this  is  no  longer  solely  a 


bouslns  crisis:  It  has  transcended  that 
to  basic  questions  of  human  neetls. 

We  saw  people  Uving  in  abandoned 
buildings  without  heat  or  other  services. 
We  saw  children  playing  in  the  ruins  of 
burned  out  biiildings.  We  talked  with 
people  who  live  everyday  with  the  threat 
of  fire,  disease,  and  vermin.  We  talked 
with  mothers  who  live  with  the  fear  of 
epidemic  disease. 

The  doctors  who  accompanied  us  told 
us  of  the  medical  results  of  these  de- 
teriorating and  dilapidating  bullillngs— 
children  hospitalized  with  lead  poison- 
ing, wide  spread  incidents  of  upper  res- 
piratory iiifections  amongst  schoolchil- 
dren brought  on  by  the  Inadequate  heat, 
dampness,  and  overcrowding. 

All  this  is  frightening  enough  without 
the  realization  that  a  fuel  crisis  and  the 
threat  of  mass  abandonment  lie  ahead 
this  winter. 

In  response  to  this  emergency.  Sens- 
tor  jAvns  and  I  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  President  suggesting  an 
Immediate  inten'ention  program. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  President, 
cnce  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  problem,  will  respond  to  it  with 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  we  now  feel 
and  have  attempted  to  express  in  our 
commtmicatlon  to  him. 

We  respectfully  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washincton,  D.C, 

OctoljtT  9,  1970. 
The  PoKSiosirT. 
The  While  House, 
Washington,  DC 

Deax  Mx.  PxasmErrr:  On  Saturday.  Octo- 
ber 3.  1970.  we  spent  the  morning  studying 
housing  conditions  in  the  Morrisania  section 
of  the  South  Bronx.  What  we  saw  was  an 
unbeUevable  disgrace.  The  onoe  bustling 
streets  of  this  community  now  resemble  a 
bombed  out  disaster  area. 

We  were  both  appalled  by  what  we  saw 
and  cannot  imagine  what  It  Is  like  for  these 
families  who  must  spend  their  Uvea  in  such 
squalor  and  despair ! 

We  saw  street  after  street  of  abandoned 
and  burned  out  buildlnips  stripped  by  ad- 
dicts: dangerous  and  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse, yet  open  to  neighborhood  children; 

We  saw  families  squatting  in  kbandoned 
and  un-lnhabttable  structures  with  no  serv- 
ices whatsoever,  Uvlng  with  rata  and  lUth, 
waiting  for  winter.  The  South  Bronx  is  de- 
veloping a  sulxulture: 

We  saw  vacant  lots.  aUeys,  sidewalks, 
streets  and  buUdlngs  caked  with  garbage, 
debns  and  waste: 

We  saw  cleared  sites  Uttered  with  years 
of  rubble  and  neglect;^ 

We  saw  tenements  i^lth  no  safety  devices, 
dark  and  fouled  hallwwys,  crumbled  interiors 
azul  non-functional  uvutlee; 

We  talked  to  motllers  who  live  with  the 
fear  of  epidemic  diseise  such  as  plagued  this 
area  last  summer  When  viral  meningitis 
leaped  from  the  sewer*,  to  the  streets  of  this 
community,  ^. 

We  saw  and  spoke  to  tpnnan  beings  whose 
single  voice  was  despal/*  and  fear. 

All  tlils  Isfvlgtrteaia'g  enough  without  the 
reailzatlonrthat  a  fuel  crisis  and  the  threat 
of  mass  abandonment  Ue  ahead  this  winter. 

Against  this  t»ckground.  the  avallsble 
statistics  show  the  South  Bixmx  to  be  a  disas- 
ter area  rivalled  oiUy  In  Its  deterioration  by 
the  BrownsvUle  section  of  Brooklyn  wlilch 
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our  collesgvie.  Senator  lUblooff.  Mcently  Ui- 

''^Lbtj  p«rceot  ot  HI  liouMog  unite  In  the 
South  Bronx  Model  Clues  Neighborhood 
.which  contain*  .bout  BO-,  ol  the  entire 
South  Bronx  population)  ure  In  a  state 
ranging  trom  moderate  aeterlorstlon  to 
diupldatlon  Ot  85,000  Model  Cltle.  Neigh- 
borhood ap.rtmenu.  87.000  are  »bsol«.  or 
otherwise  sub-5t*nd»rd  The  built  or  r«»l- 
deatlal  structures— about  50"V— »re  In  old 
and  new  low  tenements  oBerlng  none  ot  tne 
Uiht  Soor  space,  air.  common  aieaa  or  other 
aieiutle.  properly  aaaoclated  with  decent 
mJ«  and  sanitary  housing  Overcrowded  to 
begin  with,  apartments  are  subdivided  to 
pacit   more   and   more   people   Into   limited 

'^Tbo  supply  of  housing  In  the  South  Bronx 
15  steadily  dlnunlshlng.  Apprmtunately  4.- 
OOO  units,  or  5  V  ot  the  total  housing  stocn. 
are  taken  out  ot  the  supply  each  year  due 
to  demolition,  deterioration  and  abandon- 
ment. 

4ny  reason-ible  estimate  ot  housing  needs 
m  the  South  Bronx  would  range  from  50.000 
to  10  000  units,  most  at  which  would  have 
to  be  assisted  by  rents  subsiaiaed  under  gov- 
ernment programs  The  enormity  ol  the 
South  Bronis  problem  Is  put  m  per»p«ctlve 
when  one  considers  thit  In  the  la-it  ten  ye»«, 
the  United  States  built  only  634,000  pubUcly 
assisted  units— an  average  of  BS.OOO  unlta 
pe'  vear  tor  the  entire  country  and  the  State 
and  City  started  112.400  units  under  all  pro- 
grams In  New  York  City. 

Thli  state  of  a<t»li»  In  the  South  Bronx  and 
throughout  New  York  City's  depressed  com- 
munities u  ample  evidence  ot  our  failure  to 
meet  our  national  goal  to  provide  a  decent 
home  tor  every  American  at  prices  be  can 
afford.  w     *     » 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  to  us  Is  the  fact 
that  the  bousing  crula  m  New  Tork  City 
and  in  other  cities  la  solvable.  We  can  de- 
velop the  solutions  and  the  tools.  If  only 
we  have  the  will.  We  have  done  It  m  the  past 
and  we  can  do  It  again  In  fact.  Hew  Tork 
State  has  made  pioneering  efforts  In  the  last 
several  yeara  to  help  alleviate  the  tremendoua 
problem  In  New  York  City  and  throughout 
the  State.  In  1988,  the  Orban  Development 
Corporation  was  formed  to  construct  hous- 
ing and  recently  the  Housing  Finance  Agency 
was  formed  to  provide  a  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  housing.  However,  federal  help 
18  stm  easentlal  to  solve  the  problems  m  areas 
like  the  South  Bronx- 

If  this  area  were  today  a  healthy  commu- 
nity without  blight  and  tomorrow  wma  struck 
by  a  natural  disaster,  we  would  begin  on 
Monday  a  massive  Influx  of  money  and  tech- 
nical assistance  such  as  we  prtjvlded  to  An- 
chorage after  the  earthquake  and  the  Oulf 
Coast  after  Hurricane  CamlUe. 

This  Is  also  an  emergency  and  It  mtiat  be 
treated  as  such. 

Theretore.  we  propoae  an  Immediate  In- 
tervention Program  which  would  Include  a 
Disaster  Task  Force  such  as  we  send  Into 
hurricane  raveled  areas  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  treatment,  mobile  health 
units,  community  contact  workers,  neces- 
sary food  and  warm  dothea:  and  moat  Im- 
portantly, an  Emergency  Repair  Force  to 
make  safe  and  workable  the  electrical,  beat- 
ing and  water  systema  within  theae  dilapi- 
dated and  dangerous  structures  that  house 
hundreda  of  thousands.  We  are  prepared  to 
vigorously  support  any  recommendations 
made  In  this  regard.  We  also  suggeat  that 
City  banks  be  persuaded  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  foredoaurea,  aa  waa  instituted 
during  the  depreeelon,  m  order  to  prevent  the 
mssB  abandonmenta  that  are  predicted  for 
this  winter  when  a  large  number  ot  mort- 
ga<ea  will  oome  due.  As  part  of  this  plan,  we 
propose  an  assigned  risk  pool  for  mortgages. 
SB  preaently  exists  for  fire  Insurance,  to  com- 
pel banks  to  make  money  available  In  these 
areas  at  reasonable  rates,  such  as  ^^^  percent. 
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per  annum  For  decades  the  ISnanclal  Insti- 
tutlons  have  taken  money  from  areaa  like 
the  South  Bronx;  It  Is  now  time  for  them  to 
take  part  ot  the  responsibility  for  these  areas 
and  put  back  some  of  that  money  in  order 
to  save  these  communities  from  abandon- 

"^'is  program  that  we  proposed  Is  in  no 
wav  meant  to  conflict  with  the  recently  Sen- 
ate-passed abandonment  bill  which  provldea 
25  million  dollars  for  experimental  ^- 
proaches  to  the  amandonment  P«>bl*">„Y, 
ire  simply  talking  of  the  Immediate  emer- 
gency that  confronts  us  and  proposing  an 
immediate  Intervention  Program  to  meet  It 

°°We  believe  at  least  flfty  million  doUan  Is 
necessary  to  adequately  meet  this  emnf  "-y 
and  are  willing  to  urge  full  support  for  this 
appropriation  In  the  Senate. 

We  are  certain  that  the  necessary  funds 
for  this  crash  program  can  be  found,  as  we 
have  found  means  in  the  past  to  deal  with 
every  great  emergency  that  has  faced  this 
SnTand  suggLt  that  applicable  i^urc« 
Siy  exw  in  the  Dl«uit*r  B^'lfLA^'z/SS?" 
Seriloes  at  the  Department  ot  Healtb,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare  and  the  Boualng  Reha- 
bilitation program  at  the  Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban  Developmetnt. 

We  believe  that  any  emergency  message 
which  might  be  sent  to  the  Co°gre«  Includ- 
ing a  request  tec  supplemental  ^PP"^'*- 
tlon.  to  meet  this  emergency  In  the  Soutt 
Bronx  snd  wherever  else  similar  conditions 
may  exist  would  twelve  the  support  of  many 
of  our  coUeagues 

RsspecUuUy.        ^^^^  ucOoyniH. 
Jacoa  K.   Javna. 


opened  after  10  years  for  Lei  Chen,  a  former 
member  ot  the  Nauonal  Assembly.  His  crime 
( though  ostensibly  he  was  sentenced  for  har- 
bormg  an  alleged  Communist  agent,  his  sec- 
retary i  was  that  he  spoke  out  against  the 
Chiang  government  and  sought  to  form  an 
oppoaltlon  party  composed  of  native  Tai- 
wanese and  dissident  malnlander;. 

The  striking  thing  Is  that  although  the 
governments  ot  Moscow  and  Taiwan  are 
poles  opart  with  regard  to  Communism,  nei- 
ther can  stomach  outspoken  opposition. 
Moscow's  Communist  regime  clapped  Tull 
Daniel  In  Jail  because  he  had  the  gall  to 
Bnd  fault  with  that  regime  In  works  pub- 
lished abroad  The  anil-Communlst  regime 
In  Taiwan  was  so  afraid  of  Lei  Chen's  pen 
and  politics  that  It  put  him  out  of  circula- 
tion tor  a  decade — and  has  now  forced  him 
to  sign  a  "guarantee"  that  he  will  refrain 
from  writing  or  saying  anything  unfavorable 
to  the  government. 

Condtislon:  TotallUrlsnlsm,  fsr  from 
being  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Commu- 
nlau.  Is  where  you  And  It. 


TWO  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  chilling  similarity  about  the  wa/s  of 
political  repression,  regardless  of  the 
label  it  bears.  This  was  recently  noted  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Rexburg.  Idaho. 
Standard  of  September  22.  1970,  draw- 
ing attenUon  to  the  fact  that  In  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Talwar  those  individ- 
uals—the  author  Yull  M.  Daniel  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  poUUcian  Lei  Chen  In  Tai- 
pei—who oppose  their  governments  were 
sentenced  to  5  years  and  10  years  in 
prison  respectively. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  editorial  that — 

Totalitarianism,  far  from  being  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  Communists.  U  where 
you  find  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Rexburg.  Idaho.  Standard  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricono. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECotD.  as  follows: 

Two  pounosL  p«;somis 
Not  long  ago  the  day's  news  Included  two 
Items  alike  In  some  nspecU  but  not  m  oth- 
ere.    The    sUnUarltles    and    differences    are 
Instructive.  .^  .     , 

One  of  the  stones  was  datellned  Taipei. 
Taiwan— the  capita]  of  Chiang  Kal-shek'a 
BepubUc  of  Taiwan.  The  other  was  a  dispatch 
from  Moscow.  Bear  In  mind  that,  whereas 
the  latter  Is  the  governmental  center  ot  the 
world's  most  powerful  Communist  nation, 
the  Cblang  government  has  been  a  bitter  foe 
ot  the  Communist  regime  In  Peking  ever 
since  the  exodus  to  Taiwan  two  decades  a^o. 
The  curious  thing  la  that  both  ot  the  news 
storln  In  question  concern  the  release  of 
a  poUtlcal  prisoner.  In  Moscow  the  dissident 
author  Tull  M.  Daniel  was  set  free  after  serv- 
ing a  five-year  term  for  "slandering  the  So- 
viet   slate."    In    Taiwan    the   prison    doors 


THE  NDCON  PROPOSAL  ON  WELFARE 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  top 
left-hand  side  of  the  front  page  of  Fri- 
day's New  York  Times  contams  two 
stories,  each  of  which  Is  Interesting,  and 
which,  taken  together,  tell  on  important 

story.  ^    .„ 

The  first  story  is  headlined  Senate 
Unit  Bars  Nixon's  Proposal  on  Welfare. 
14  to  1."  It  concerns  Thursday's  decision 
by  tlie  Finance  Committee  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  plunge 
Into  a  full-scale  endorsement  of  the  so- 
called  family  assistance  plan. 

The  second  story  is  from  New  York 
City,  and  is  headlined  "Relief  Cases  Here 
Rising  at  Three  Times  Expected  Rate." 
The  subhesdllne  on  this  story  says: 
"Continuance  of  the  Average  of  16.544 
for  July  and  August  Could  Increase 
Year's  Cost  by  $80  Million."" 

These  two  stories  Indicate  one  thing 
very  clearly :  the  Finance  Committee  took 
a  very  sensible  and  prudent  decision 
Thursday. 

The  members  of  this  committee  have 
been  admirably  conscientious  in  exam- 
ining the  complexities  of  the  welfare 
problem  in  general,  and  this  particular 
proposal  for  coping  with  it.  They  know 
better  than  any  ot  us  how  difficult  it  is  to 
unravel  the  many  related  features  of 
this  problem.  They  know  that  we  simply 
do  not  know  enough  now  to  proceed  with 
a  massive  effort  down  a  new  and  un- 
explored road. 

Dramatic  proof  of  how  little  we  can 
predict  the  course  of  relevant  events  in 
the  field  of  welfare  is  given  by  the  story 
about  the  New  York  City  welfare  crisis. 

There  are  moments  when  it  reems  that 
there  are  almost  as  many  people  studying 
welfare  in  New  York  as  there  are  people 
on  welfare  there — and  that  is  a  lot  of 
people.  Thus  it  is  especially  s'gr.iflcant 
that  the  recent  explosive  rise  in  relief 
cases  in  New  York  caught  all  the  pro- 
fessional welfare  experts  by  turprts". 
After  prolonged  and  txtenslve  study,  the 
experts  cam?  up  with  an  estimate  con- 
cerning how  fast  such  cases  would  in- 
crease. They  did  not  even  come  elfse. 
The  actual  increase  was  three  times  the 
size  of  the  projected  increase. 

1  am  not  faulting  the  dedicated,  com- 
petent men  who  are  professionally  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  welfare  pro- 


grams. The  Inadequacies  in  their  pro- 
jections reflect  no  personal  Inadequacies. 
Rather,  they  reflect  weaknesses  in  the 
arts  of  what  we  like  to  call  the  social 
sciences. 

The  fact  is  that  our  society  is  a  lot 
more  complex  than  we  sometimes  think, 
and  the  relationships  between  various 
events  and  trends  are  not  easy  to  predict. 
As  a  result,  the  future  is  ofun  opaque 
until  it  is  upon  us. 

Nevertheless,  prudence  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  should  encourage  us  to 
make  one  kind  of  projection.  We  should 
consider  what  would  happen  U  we 
enacted  a  bold  and  imtested  new  pro- 
gram such  as  the  FAP,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  experts  who  have  estimated  Its 
cost  were  off  by  as  much  as  the  New 
York  experts  were  off  In  their  estimates. 
Remember  that  the  New  York  people 
only  had  to  project  the  developments  in 
one  city.  The  proponents  of  the  FAP 
have  to  make  a  comprehensive  guess 
about  the  shape  of  the  future  in  a  con- 
tinental Nation. 

Just  suppose  the  men  advocating  the 
cost  of  the  FAP  are  in  fact  as  accurate 
as  the  New  York  men.  Suppose  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  FAP  are  estimating  costs 
which  are  only  one-third  of  what  the 
real  costs  will  be. 

This  is  an  ominous  thought.  But  it  Is 
not  a  possibility  we  can  ignore.  This  is 
one  reason  why  I  think  the  able  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  have  acted 
prudently  in  refusing  to  plunge  down 
an  uncharted — and.  at  the  moment,  un- 
cbartable  road. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  have  not 
addressed  myself  to  the  myriad  Issues 
and  problems  Involved  In  the  very  idea 
of  federalizing  welfare.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  arrive  at  fixed  opinions  on 
these  Issues.  I  am  content  to  await  the 
i«port  which  will  dlstiU  the  findings  of 
the  able  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkokd, 

as  follows: 

SCMsra   UrrxT  Baas  Nixon's  Pxoposal  On 

Wxtxaax.   14  to   1 

I  By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 

Washington.— The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee rejected  President  Nixon's  weWare  re- 
form plan  today  by  a  14-to-l  vote,  dealing  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Administration's  top- 
prlorlty  domestic  legislative  program. 

The  committee  approved  mstead  a  pro- 
posal to  test  the  President's  FamUy  Assist- 
ance Plan  and  at  least  one  alternative  wel- 
fare program  In  a  group  of  cities  for  a  year 
or  more  before  any  new  legislation  with  na- 
tional effect  la  enacted. 

The  only  vote  for  the  Administration's 
welfare  bUl  was  cast  by  Senator  Fred  H,  Har- 
ris of  Oklahoma,  a  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Ctialnnan.  A  week  ago  he  was  telling 
frlenos  that  be  regretted  that  be  bad  com- 
mitted ^'"'l*^lr  to  the  leglaLatlon. 
suppuaiaaa  plan   motx 

All  six  ot  the  Republican  comnuttee  mem- 
bers present  voted  against  the  President's 
program.  Includmg  Senator  WaUace  F.  Ben- 
nett ot  Utah,  who  had  endorsed  the  welfare 
bin.  "The  other  BepubUcans  bad  an  criticized 
the  plan  In  varying  degrees  In  the  committee 
bearings. 

"The  committee's  action  did  not  kill  wel- 
fare reform  for  this  Oongrea,  although  It 


certainly  stunned  It.  Baskers  of  the  PamUy 
Assistance  Plan  wUl  near  offer  It  as  a  floor 
hme'idmcnt  to  the  Social  Security  Increase 
measure  that  Is  scheduled  for  Senate  action 
in  mid-November,  shortly  after  the  campaign 
recess. 

Senator  Rus.'iell  B.  Long.  Democrat  of  Lon- 
Islans.  the  Finance  Committee  chairman, 
prwdlcted  that  the  Senate  would  follow  tbe 
committee's  lead  In  rejecting  the  welfare  re- 
fo.-m  program.  Other  Senators  have  expressed 
Increasing  doubt  that  the  plan  has  the  50 
to  60  votes  Its  backers  claim. 

The  Aflminlatratlon  put  the  best  face  It 
cauld  on  the  committee's  action.  The  Sec- 
retary ot  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  El- 
liot L.  Richardson,  emphasised  in  a  atate- 
ment  that  the  bill  voted  down  was  tbe  verr 
slon  of  the  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  approved 
by  tbe  House  last  April,  without  subsequent 
Improvements, 

When  the  Finance  Committee  meeu  again 
i;ext  Tuesday,  officials  ot  the  Welfare  depart- 
ment will  submit  still  another  version  ot 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Incorporating 
changes  b. ingested  by  various  Senatore  and 
providing  ih:»t  It  will  go  Into  effect  en  a  spe- 
cific date  If  Congress  does  not  disapprove  be- 
fore then. 

"Should  the  committee  report  out  a  bill 
providing  only  for  a  famllv  asrljtance  pilot  or 
experimental  program."  Mr.  Richardson  said, 
'the  Administration  will  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  sdd  a  complete  family  as- 
slstenee  program." 

KJCHABDSON    PIXDCXS   nOHT 

Re  said  that  be  believed  "a  subsuntlal 
majority""  of  the  Senate  would  support  such 
a  Bght. 

Administration  officials  also  professed  to 
drftw  some  comfort  from  tbe  fact  that  the 
Issue  now  aeemed  assured  of  a  vote  on  the 
floor.  They  bad  feared  that  Senator  John  J. 
WllUams.  tbe  chief  Republican  critic  of  the 
plan,  would  tie  welfare  reform  up  In  com- 
mittee until  Congress  adjourned. 

Welfare  Is  not  the  only  extraneous  sub- 
ject that  the  Senators  wlU  try  to  attach  to 
the  Social  Security  bill.  Senator  Long  re- 
ported today  that  a  move  would  be  made 
next  "Tuesday  to  propoae  as  an  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill  that  has  t>een  approved  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

To  provide  some  background  for  that  deci- 
sion, tbe  Finance  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings tomorrow  and  Monday  on  tbe  legisla- 
tion, which  tends  to  restrict  free  trade  by 
establishing  Import  quotas  for  some  products. 

"The  Social  Security  bill,  which  Increases 
beneflu  now  and  provides  tor  future  In- 
creases tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Is  one  piece  of  Legislation  certain  to  be  ap- 
proved t>efore  Congress  adjourns. 

It  thus  Is  an  Invlttng  measure  for  other 
bills,  with  leas  chance  of  success,  to  be  at- 
tached to  as  amendments. 

"Social  Security  may  be  the  last  train 
through  the  station,"  Senator  Long  said  to- 
day, "and.  if  It  Is,  they'd  better  be  aboard  it." 

The  Administration's  welfare  program 
would  abolish  the  present  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  category  and  guarantee  families, 
through  a  system  of  Federal  benefits,  an  an- 
nual Income  of  8500  for  each  parent  and 
noo  for  eacb  child,  or  81.800  for  a  family 
ot  four. 

Even  if  one  or  both  of  the  parents  took 
marginal  Jobs,  becoming  members  of  tbe 
"working  poor."  Federal  benefits  would  con- 
tinue tapering  off  as  mcome  rose  and  dis- 
appearing wben  income  reached  83,030.  All 
redplenu  would  be  required  to  register  for 
work  and  accept  training  or  Joba  as  they 
became  available. 

PLAN    INVOLVES    "WOaKPA««" 

The  proposal  tor  a  test  run  tor  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  and  an  alternative  in  se- 
lected cities  was  approved  by  the  coanmlttee. 
9    to  3,   with   Senatora   Harris.   Clinton   M. 


Anderson  of  New  Mexico  and  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy of  Minnesota  opposed. 

Senator  Long  said  that  the  alterna'wU-e  plan 
would  involve  what  be  called  "'workfan,'" 
paying  Federal  benefits  to  low-wage  worken 
through  their  employers  but  not  providing 
similar  o&sUtancc  to  tbe  unemployed. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  Administration  tried 
to  get  ihe  committee  to  adopt  the  Family 
AsElr^ance  Plan  with  an  automatic  future 
tttcUw^  date,  after  experiments  had  been 
completed,  but  with  Congress  empowered  to 
keep  It  from  l>ecomlng  effective  by  a  negative 
vote.  The  committee  rejected  tbla.  9  to  4. 

VLTLOT  Cases  Hxre  Ristmo  at  Thsec  "TiaiES 

ExPtcrro  Rate — CoNTOctrANce  or  thx  Avbe- 

Aor  or  16.644  pot  Jolt  awb  Aooost  Coulo 

iNCBaAsx  Tear's  Cosra  bt  880  Million 
(By  Peter  Klhas) 

Skyrocketing  relief  rolls  for  tbe  first  two 
months  ot  tbe  city's  new  fiscal  year  have  ui- 
pled  tbe  Increaae  forecast  m  Mayor  Lindsay's 
budget  and  could  add  as  much  as  880- 
mllllon  In  new  costs  If  tlie  new  rate  keeps 
on. 

Jack  R.  Goldberg.  Commissioner  of  Social 
Services,  said  yesterday  that  he  bad  warned 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  the  new  problem  after  re- 
ports showed  a  July  Increase  of  17.032  wel- 
fare recipients  and  prelunlnary  data  Indi- 
cated an  Atigust  rise  ot  16.166  more. 

The  figures  represent  a  montlily  average 
ot  16.644  more  persons  going  on  to  the  reUef 
rolls,  compared  with  the  budget"s  forecast  ot 
an  average  monthly  rise  ot  5,500  for  the  year 
started  J\ily  1.  "The  sudden  upsurge  began  m 
June,  with  a  rise  of  13.077,  the  sharpest  In- 
crease then  In  15  months. 

In  sn  Interview.  Commissioner  Goldberg 
said:  ""What  we  are  seeing  Is  the  net  effect 
of  the  Federal  Adinlnlstratlon"s  handling  of 
two  Issues — unemployment  and  Inflation." 

Given  "the  current  fiscal  crisis  of  tbe 
cities.""  he  declared,  tbe  Federal  and  state 
governments  should  take  over  the  welfare 
burden  or  at  least  larger  shar«s. 

He  said  there  was  '"a  massive  need  to  pro- 
vide more  Job  opportunities  In  the  private 
and  public  6ee««r."  Inflation,  be  aald  lias 
""everybody  In  a  squeeze.""  but  most  of  all 
"the  poor  people  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  pile." 

""I  think  we  ought  to  Introduce  immedi- 
ately necessary  wage  and  pnee  controls.'"  the 
Commissioner  said. 

The  State  Labor  Department  has  reported 
New  Tork  City  unemployment  m  August  at 
a  rate  of  4.0  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  up 
from  ia  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The  city's  rate 
was  well  below  tbe  natlon"s  5.1  per  cent  In 
August,  wblcb  rose  to  5.5  per  cent  In  Sep- 
tember. 

"The  cost  of  Uvlng,  as  measured  by  tbe 
Federal  consumer  prlve  Index  for  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workera,  rose  7.6  per  cent 
between  August,  196B,  and  last  August  on 
the  New  Tork-Northeastern  New  Jersey  area. 
RxLixr  aoLi^sBow  i,iii,ott 

The  new  reports  brought  tbe  total  num- 
ber ot  parsons  on  relief  In  the  city  to  l.lll.- 
077  in  423017  households.  Henry  J.  Bosner, 
assistant  commissioner  of  social  services, 
said  each  person  on  relief  averages  roughly 
81.000  a  year  In  grants.  Including  rent. 

The  new  city  budget  had  estimated  81.1- 
bUUon  would  tM  paid  out  In  cash  grantt  lor 
the  year  startmg  July  1.  An  average  Incraase 
of  11.000  people  a  montb  above  tbe  budgeted 
5.500  could  mMin  a  cost  of  860-inllllon  more 
over  the  year.  Mr.  Rosner  said. 

Commissioner  Goldberg  aald  about  816- 
mUllon  of  such  a  rise  would  have  to  Iw  met 
out  of  city  tax  levy  funds.  "The  rest  would 
be  paid  by  tbe  Federal  and  atate  govern- 
ments, which  mandate  welfare  poUdea. 

B<onth-by-monC2i  increases  in  numl>er  of 
persons  on  relief  here  (except  for  decreases 
m  February,  19«9.  and  May  1909)  have  beco 
as  follows: 
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tailed  to  do— Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 

'«"           »"  criminal  code,  and  to  impinge  upon  Con- 
aress'  access  to  inlormatlon. 

"•"'          ??S  There  is  no  Justlflcatlon  whatsoever 

iJ'ow          «m  for  the  Justice  Department's  deUy  on 

*'■'*'          !J!?!  this  Only  prompt  and  effective  acUon  on 

"iSSS         u  n°  this  case  can  restore  the  pubUc's  confl- 

1:991         17:932  dence  In  the  Justice  Department's  credo; 

;.o«          15.156  ..£qu^  jusuce  Under  Law." 

3:»54  .:;;;:;i;!.;;  ^^_^^— ^^^ 
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im'::. HEALTH     CARE     IN     THE     UNTTED 

STATES— ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR 

SHOT  wAfi  roatCAOT  MURPHY 


In  lU  ortBlnai  budget  esclmaU  last  Janu- 
»ry.  the  Department  oi  Social  Services  warned 
that  -thcrriire  many  ractors  at  work  over 
which  the  city  and  the  department  have 
litUe  control."  which  could  reverse  earlier 
slowdowns.  , 

The  eitlmate  then  cited  national  economic 
policy,  migration  patterns,  birth  rates  among 
the  VGung  and  poor,  state  grant  levels  and 
national  welfare  policy.  State  grant  le»e»»  <>« 
BO  up  from  about  M.Tao  a  year  to  M.OOO.  in 
Saymenta  .tartmg  last  June,  widening  eUgl- 
billtv   Commissioner  Goldberg  not*d. 

He  sold  the  department  had  found  persons 
eilnible  lor  the  relief  roUs  but  not  yet  apply- 
ing numbered  at  least  116.607.  These  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  applied  for  the  Medicaid 
program,  whose  income  celling  la  »o.OOO.  but 
who  aciually  are  poor  enough  to  apply  for 
welfare.  The  rise  in  such  persona  has  aver- 
aged 8300  a  month  during  June.  July  and 
August. 

The  department  said  there  had  been  a  71 
per  cent  increase  in  monthly  acceptance  of 
cases  from  November  to  July  because  of  Job 
layoffs,  exhaustion  of  26-weeic  unemployment 
bcneflta  and  health  rea-sons  in  home  relief 
and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cat*gorlea. 

A  35  per  cent  increase  in  acceptances  in 
the  family  cat«gory  between  December  and 
July  was  reported  based  on  desertion,  di- 
vorce or  separation.  At  the  other  end  uf  the 
avstem.  the  number  of  cases  closed  because 
clients  found  jobs  fell  42  per  cent  from  the 
1  B98  m  August.  1969.  to  l.OM  last  July. 


THE  FITZGERALD  CASE:    323  DAYS 
OP   INACTION 


Mr.  PROXfiflRE.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
now  been  323  days  since  I  wrote  to  the 
Justice  Department  about  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald. I  wrote  requesting  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  Air  Force's  Intimidation 
and  firing  of  Mr.  Fiugerald  after  he 
testified  before  Congress  about  the  $2 
billion  ovemm  on  the  C-5A  transport 
plane  But  there  has  been  no  action  on 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  several  decades  ago, 
Congress  realized  that  its  access  to  Infor- 
mation might  be  severely  restricted  un- 
less witnesses  who  testified  tiefore  con- 
gressional committees  were  assured  that 
no  retribution  would  be  visited  upon 
them  for  their  testimony.  As  a  result. 
Congress  enacted  18  U.S.C.  1505.  which 
maiies  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  up  to  5 
years  in  Jail,  to  threaten,  to  intimidate, 
or  to  injure  a  witness  on  account  of  his 
testimony  to  Congress.  The  legislative 
history  of  this  statute  makes  It  clear  that 
Congress  regarded  loss  of  a  Job  as  the 
type  of  injury  covered  by  the  law. 

Mr  President.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lost  his 
job  because  of  his  testimony  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  firing  him  must  bear  the 
coaseauences  under  18  DSC.  1505.  To 
fail  to  take  action  against  the  perpe- 
tTBtors— as  the  Justice  Department  has 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Subconrmiitiee  on 
Health.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Senator  George  Mtirphy  on 
health  matters  since  1965.  Senator  MtiR- 
PHv's  contributions  to  the  health  meas- 
ures that  have  been  enacted  during 
these  past  6  years  are  many.  His  most 
recent  effort  was  the  Introduction  of  S. 
4208.  the  Family  Physician  Scholarship 
and  Fellowship  Program  Act.  which  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  along  with  22 
other  Senators. 

Senator  Morphy  recently  made  a 
speech  in  Los  Angeles  for  some  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  distinguished  citizens  in 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  finance, 
and  industry.  His  subject  was  health 
care  In  the  United  States,  and  his  speech 
is  entitled.  "A  Crisis  for  the  Nation— A 
ChaUenge  and  an  Opportunity  for  Cali- 
fornia." ,    _. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
speech  and  the  experience  that  Senator 
MCRPHT  brings  to  bear  when  he  speaks 
in  the  health  area.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  m  the 
Record.  ^       ^ . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Health  Ca«e  tn  thi  Uwttzd  ara-ncs— A  Cwsis 

FOB  THE  NATION— A  CHAIXENOE  AND  AK  OP- 

poRTiTwrrT  roa  CauroRKiA 

I.  rBTTRooucnoif 
We  are  aU  awaw.  I  belieTe.  as  the  Nixon 
Admlniatratlon  warned  in  1989.  tii*i  our  na- 
tion a  health  care  system  la  on  the  verge  of 
a  massive  crisis.  The  rapidly  mounting  coat, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  medical  care,  the 
lack  of  progrese  against  the  major  causes  of 
death  and  etiflerlng.  gravely  aJlect  the  lives 
of  all  Americans. 

I  have  brought  you  together  this  morn- 
ing—this  notable  gathering  of  the  top  lead- 
ership in  almost  every  phaae  of  California  ac- 
t,i,lty — to  ask  tb&t  yon  Join  me  in  an  effort 
to  aolve  this  n*tlooal  problem,  and  in  ao 
doing  that  we  work  toward  m*klng  our  State 
of  CaUfomla  the  Health  Center  for  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Over  the  years  we  In  California  have  shown 
tremendous  lultlatlve  and  Ingenuity  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  a  growing  nation  and 
KD  ever  more  complicated  society.  By  hor- 
nesBlng  a  water  supply  we  have  converted 
arid  lands  into  the  bread  bosket  of  the  na- 
tion; our  huslneaamen  and  workers  have 
combined  to  lead  the  way  In  providing  Amer- 
icans with  the  products  of  a  modern  Indus- 
trial aoclety  and.  when  neceasary.  In  produc- 
ing the  military  schooda  necessary  to  keep 
us  the  BtTongeet  nation  on  earth;  our  finan- 
cial Institutions  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  developing  modern  means  of  financing 
private  homebulldmg. 

And  so  what  I  now  propose  seems  only  a 
logical  extension  of  our  state's  past  acoom- 
pllshmeate — that  we  should  recognize  that 


this  national  crlala  preacnts  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  Callfornlana.  I  hope 
you  wlU  agree  that  this  can  be  a  faadnaUng 
and  gratifying  adventure  for  us  all. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  world  aCalrs  some 
time  aoon  will  allow  ua  to  convert  our  de- 
fense industry  into  nonmllltary  applications. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  exciting  or  appro- 
priate role  for  Callfomla'a  aerospace  and  de- 
fense-oriented Industries  than  to  parilclpaU 
In  the  development  of  an  advanced  health 
care  system  and  so  to  provide  Jobs  for  ten* 
of  thousands  of  California  workers  in  this 
worthwhile  new  endeavor.  It  will  be  healthy 
for  CallfomU  to  provide  good  health  to  the 
nation. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  claim  no 
expertise  la  the  tocbnlcal  aspecu  of  medical 
care.  But  I  do  claim  that  la  this  room  there 
are  experts,  men  such  as  those  who  have 
solved  the  great  problems  of  our  nation's 
past  The  problem  we  discuss  today  is  one 
whose  solution,  like  so  many,  requires  not 
Just  dollars:  organization,  coordination  and 
a  systematic  approach  to  the  problem  can  do 
what  dollars  alone  will  never  do.  As  a  United 
States  Senator  from  California.  I  hope  that 
I  can  provide  some  leadership  In  undertak- 
ing such  an  approach  with  you  and  with 
others  like  you  throughout  California  who 
hopefully  will  Jom  our  crusade. 

I  want  this  morning  to  outline  some  ave- 
nues which  I  think  our  efforts  might  take 
In  seekmg  to  make  CaUfomla  the  Health 
Center  of  the  Nation. 

"Before  describing  what's  wrong  with  our 
present  health  care  aystema,  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  my  admiration  for  all  who  are 
presenUy  engaged  m  the  health  professions 
and  for  the  tremendous  advances  they  have 
brought  to  our  country.  The  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  element*  involved  in  this 
problem  require  the  application  of  our  en- 
tire community  for  their  solution.  The 
health  professions  alone  cannot  and  ahould 
not  be  saddled  with  this  responsibility  as  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  the  first  to  agree. 

In  our  undertaking  we  must,  of  coutae. 
turn  flrst  for  counsel  and  advice  to  those  who 
have  made  the  miraculous  iidvances  In  medi- 
cal care  In  recent  years. 

The  list  of  these  advances  is  long.  Our 
surgeons  have  learned  how  to  transplant 
vital  organs  such  as  the  heart  and  the  kid- 
neys. Our  engineers  have  developed  a  wide 
variety  of  artificial  orgaiui  and  prosthetic 
devices.  Vaccines  have  been  developed  for 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  end  chicken  pox. 
Methods  have  been  found  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality from  heart  attacks  by  20  percent.  New 
drugs  have  dramatically  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  mental  hosplUls.  Anti- 
biotics have  been  extremely  effective  m  treat- 
ment of  bacterial  Infections,  once  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  In 
our  health  care  system  have  shown  remark- 
able result*  in  many  respects.  Since  IBOO, 
death  rates  In  the  United  SUtea  have  de- 
clined remarkably.  The  mean  death  rate  in 
1950  waa  approximately  one- third  of  the  cor- 
responding value  m  IBOO. 

n.  TBX  PVOBI.XU 

Although  we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  many 
aspecu  of  our  health  care  system.  It  Is  be- 
coming tncreaalngly  clear  that  the  system 
la  falling  In  many  waya.  Probably  the  meet 
obvious  symptom  U  the  recent  increaae  in 
health  care  coaU. 

Moat  mlddle-claaa  families  in  America  can 
no  longer  afford  adequate  health  care,  and 
a  prolonged  illness  can  mean  financial  dis- 
aster. Durlrig  the  last  five  years,  the  coat  of 
health  care  has  been  rising  at  double  the 
rate  of  the  eoat-of-llvlng  mcrease.  Our  na- 
tional expenditures  for  health  care  have  ris- 
en from  37  billion  dollars  In  19*5.  to  83  bil- 
lion In  19«9.  an  increase  of  more  than  70 
percent.  The  coat  of  hospital  care  haa  been 
rising   IS  percent  each  year.  In  many  ur- 


ban areas  the  average  expense  of  one  day's 
BUy  in  a  hospital  has  reached  9100  a  day. 
The  average  yearly  per  capita  expenditure 
for  health  care  in  the  United  States  Is 
•300.00;  thus  a  family  of  four  m.lght  expect 
to  pay  $1,200  each  year  for  health  care. 

Another  symptom  of  the  problems  in  the 
health  care  system  Is  that  access  to  care 
la  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  P*w  phy- 
sicians are  able  to  make  house  calls,  and  in 
many  areas  It  Is  becoming  a  problem  to  ob- 
tain an  office  appointment.  The  number  of 
physicians  seeing  patients  has  declined  from 
103  per  100,000  Amerlcaiu  In  1950  to  M  in 
1969. 

Thoae  health  workers  we  do  have  are  dis- 
tributed unevenly  throughout  the  country, 
and  not  necessarily  according  to  need.  Ur- 
ban areas  have  twelve  times  as  many  doctors 
as  all  communities  with  a  population  of  10,- 
000  or  less — but  have  only  5  times  as  many 
persons  as  the  small  communities  And  cer- 
tain disadvantaged  areas  In  our  coimtry  have 
difficulty  In  attracting  the  doctors  needed 
even  for  minimal  care.  That  Is  why  I  have 
Intnxluced  In  the  Senate  a  Bill  which  will 
provide  government  assistance  for  medical 
training  to  students  who  will  agree  to  prac- 
tice In  medically  disadvantaged  areas.  This 
program  will  help  both  to  train  needy  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  to  provide  doctors  to 
needy  areas. 

Some  of  the  fallings  of  our  health  care 
system  are  reflected  in  the  nation's  mortality 
and  morbidity  statistics.  The  Umted  States 
ranks  13th  (behind  several  West  European 
countries  and  New  Zealand )  in  infant 
mortality  and  behind  mo&t  of  these  countries 
In  maternal  mortality  and  death  rates  from 
heart  diseases  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Our 
life  expectancy  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed since  1955. 

Our  health  care  system  cannot  be  held  en- 
tirely responsible  for  our  bad  showing  In 
^  these  statistics.  Many  of  ua  eat  too  much, 
3  drink  too  much  and  smoke  too  much.  We 
^  dont  get  enough  exercise  and  we  drive  our 
I  can   unsafely.  AU  of  these  factors  Increase 

our  rate  of  death  and  suffering. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  list 
of  leading  causes  of  death  and  disease  in  this 
coimtry  has  changed  little  during  the  past 
20  years.  Heart  disease,  respiratory  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  still  strike  down  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  us  each  year.  Arthritis,  ulcers 
and  mental  Illness  afflict  additional  millions 
of  cltlsens. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  Improving  our  health  car«.  but  we  have  a 
long  way  yet  to  go.  The  cost  of  health  care 
haa  become  intolerable  for  many:  progress 
in  alleviating  our  major  health  problems 
has  been  disappointingly  slow. 

In  the  past  pubUc  and  political  discussion 
of  health  care  has  tended  to  revolve  around 
bow  we  should  help  Individuals  to  pay  for 
medical  care.  I  believe  we  should  concentrate 
our  attention  on  a  more  baste  question :  bow 
can  we  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
medical  care,  the  efficiency  of  Its  delivery  to 
the  Individual,  and  bring  health  care  within 
the  means  of  our  citizens?  It  l5  time  to  tackle 
our  health  care  problems  in  new  and  revolu- 
tionary ways.  I  am  asking  you  today  to  Join 
me  In  this  adventure. 

m.   THK   SOLUTION 

A.  The  Goal 

1  propose  that  we  det^lop  a  new  health 
care  sffstem  by  trhich  Caiifornia  will  provide 
2l3t  Century  medicine  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  objectives  of  this  system  will  be: 

To  provide  all  citizens  with  comprehensive 
health  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

To  reduce  death,  suffering  and  disability 
from  our  major  health  problems,  including 
heart  and  Iun<;  disease,  stroke  and  cancer. 

To  develop  and  Implement  new  methods  of 
preventing  sickness  before  It  occurs,  by  such 
measitres  aa  screening  clinics  and  vaccina- 
tion programs,  and  by  mobile  units  which 


take  a  diagnosis  capability  to  arau  where  It 
Is  needed. 

To  provide  health  care  that  Is  satisfying 
In  human  terms,  both  to  those  who  receive 
care,  and  to  those  who  give  It. 

California  has  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial resources  necessary  to  make  such  a 
system  a  reality.  The  leadership  of  these  re- 
sources la  represented  In  this  room  this 
morning.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  our  scientists,  engineers,  architects, 
our  workers  and  our  business  executives,  and 
our  finance  leaders,  and  others  to  Join  with 
the  men  and  women  tu  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, and  to  t>egln  development  of  a  new 
health  care  system,  one  that  will  make  Cali- 
fornia the  world  leader  in  health  care  de- 
livery. Callfornlans  have  given  the  nation 
the  most  advanced  military  capability  in  the 
world:  they  have  engmeered  that  "giant  leap" 
by  which  Neil  Armstrong  placed  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  the  moon.  I  know  that  the 
same  teamwork  and  application  of  basic 
science,  properly  directed  and  cordlnated.  can 
provide  a  practical  and  effective  means  of 
delivering  modern  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

fl.  General  Approach 

Before  presenting  my  specific  propoaala  on 
how  to  proceed  in  developing  our  health  care 
system,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  prin- 
ciples I  believe  should  be  followed. 

First,  most  such  problems  must  be  solved 
at  a  local  level.  Solutions  developed  by  the 
people  who  must  live  with  them  are  much 
more  likely  to  work  than  those  devised  by 
bureaucrats  dealing  in  theory  and  wishful 
thinking,  "nius.  I  believe  that  our  new  bealtb 
care  system  should  be  developed  here  In 
Cahfornta.  (Although  federal  support  will  be 
necessary,  we  mustn't  expect  our  health 
problems  to  be  solved  simply  by  passage  of 
legislative  programs  In  Washington.) 

The  second  principle  Is  that  we  should  try 
to  build  on  the  progress  we  have  already 
made,  rather  than  to  destroy  what  exlats  and 
begin  all  over  again.  This  means  that  we 
must  preserve  the  good  In  the  present  sys- 
tem and  i4)ply  our  capabilities  to  its  Im- 
provement. It  also  means  that  we  must  ex- 
pect that  a  multldlsctpllnary  effort  Involving 
the  talents  and  insight  of  many  fields — en- 
gineers, economists,  computer  specialists,  so- 
cial scientists  as  well  as  physicians  and 
nurses — will  be  necessary  to  build  our  new 
health   care  system. 

The  third  principle  is  that  It  Is  clearly  bet- 
ter to  build  complicated  systems  one  step  at 
a  time,  testing  and  evaluating  each  port  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next.  The  experience 
of  our  space  program  has  confirmed  the  wis- 
dom of  such  an  approach.  The  components 
of  the  moon  rocket  and  Its  satellite  were  de- 
veloped and  tested  a  step  at  a  time,  flrst 
singly  and  later  as  a  unit.  We  began  with 
suborbital  flights  and  proceeded  to  earth 
orbital  flights,  then  to  trips  around  the  moon 
and,  finally,  to  a  landing  on  the  moon  itself. 

I  believe  that  our  new  health  care  system 
ahould  be  developed  in  such  a  step-wise 
fashion.  I  cannot  now  propoee  the  exact 
form  that  the  new  system  should  take,  but 
I  can,  and  I  Intend  now  to  try.  with  your 
help,  to  get  that  step-by-ttep  development 
process  into  motion,  starting  with  Improv- 
ing our  method  of  delK-erlng  our  present 
capabilities. 

A  Anal  principle  Is  that,  although  money 
will  be  required  to  solve  our  health  care 
problems,  unless  It  Is  used  carefully.  It  Is 
almost  as  likely  to  make  the  problem  worse 
as  it  is  to  cure  it.  The  experience  of  our 
Medicaid  program  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  terrible  consequences  that  can 
result  from  trying  to  solve  a  complex  prob- 
lem simply  by  expendlitg  massive  amounts 
of  money. 

The  objective  of  the  Medicaid  program  was 
to  provide  more  health  services  for  the  poor, 
unquestionably   a   laudable  goal.  This   year 


the  government  will  spend  more  than  S  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year  in  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
jective. The  program  haa  now  been  In  opera- 
tion for  nearly  8  years  and  Its  disturbing 
consequences  have  begun  to  emerge. 

The  statlsUcs  show  that  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram has  indeed  accomplished  its  objectives: 
the  poor  are  receiving  more  health  care.  The 
difficulty  la  that  the  capacity  of  our  health 
care  system  has  been  relatively  fixed  and  it 
has  been  running  at  full  utilization.  Thus 
the  added  health  care  given  to  the  poor 
has  bad  to  be  taken  from  someone  else.  The 
results  ehow.  therefore,  that  although  the 
poor  are  now  receiving  more  services,  others 
in  our  society  are  receiving  less.  We  have 
simply  shifted  the  problem  from  one  group 
to  another.  And  with  the  supply  fixed  and 
demand  Increaaed,  the  cost  of  medical  care 
haa  naturally  skyrocketed.  We  are  not  de- 
livering any  more  medical  service — we  are 
Just  spending  more  for  the  same  amount  of 
service. 

As  we  develop  our  new  system  It  will,  of 
ooorse,  be  Important  to  ask  continually 
whether  our  money  la  being  spent  produc- 
tively, to  insure  that  we  are  getting  a  satis- 
factory return  on  our  Investment,  and  not 
simply  changing  our  problems  from  one  form 
into  another. 

C.  Specific  proposals 

Now  for  a  moment  let  me  be  more  specific 
about  how  we  might  begin  to  build  our  new 
health  system. 

First,  we  m-ust  build  the  capacity  to  train 
adequate-  numbers  of  physicians  and  other 
health  manpoicer.  Although  automation  has 
much  to  offer,  providing  health  care  must 
continue  to  be  essentially  a  human  process. 
We  mtist  first  train  those  who  will  work  in 
our  new  health  care  system.  CaUfomla  haa 
for  to  go  m  meeting  this  objective.  Our 
state  Is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  health 
manpower  in  the  nation.  Over  half  of  oui 
physicians  are  trained  by  other  states,  and 
more  than  10%  of  them  come  from  outdde 
the  United  States  entirely.  More  California 
doctors  retire  or  die  each  year  than  are  re- 
placed by  graduates  of  our  State's  medical 
schools. 

If,  as  I  visualise,  California  Is  to  become 
the  Heolth  Center  of  the  Nation,  we  must 
develop  the  capacity  to  train  the  medical 
personnel  required  to  meet  the  needs  not 
Just  of  Calif omlQ  but  of  those  from  outside 
the  state  who  will  come  here  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  system — and  X  believe  It  will 
be  to  the  economic  benefit  of  our  state  and 
Its  people  to  have  the  capacity  so  to  serve 
the  entire  nation.  I  will  therefore  work  to 
obtain  the  funda  necessary  to  develop  and 
expand  our  state's  eight  medical  schools,  and 
to  support  new  programs  of  training  for 
allied  health  manpower. 

Second,  our  states  basic  biological  and 
medical  research  program  m-xist  be  ade- 
quately supported.  Solution  of  many  of  our 
health  problems  will  require  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  basic  mechanisms  of  health 
and  disease.  We  will  expect  our  bsalc  re- 
searchers in  biology  and  medicine  to  provide 
us  with  the  fundamental  breakthroughs 
which  allow  us  to  provide  better  health  care. 
Thus  a  basic  research  program  is  vital:  and 
yet  we  see  that,  considering  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  during  the  post  two  years  the  na- 
tion's yearly  investment  in  basic  medical 
research  has  declined  by  10%.  T^e  implica- 
tions of  this  decline  are  horrendous.  Skilled 
clinical  research  teams,  requiring  years  to 
train  and  organize,  have  been  dissolved  for 
lack  of  funds.  Toung  biological  scientists  on 
the  threshold  of  their  careers  are  experi- 
encing difficulty  finding  employment.  Prog- 
ress in  man's  fight  against  death  and  dtsease 
has  unquestionably  been  delayed  by  reduc- 
tion in  our  support  of  health  research. 

I  will  therefore  work  in  close  aasoclaiion 
with  our  Governor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  Btable  level  of  aupport  at  the  federal 
level    for    basic   bloolglcal   and   medical   re- 
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s««rch  and  to  cre-ure  that  CiiiUof  ai*  s  health 
mrivrchcn  receive  iheir  full  mare  ot  tlwM 
funds.  ,  '  ,„ 

Third  1  projxat  thai  a  nenta  o/  »«111 
iy<tcm.i' dmtopm:!Kt  laboratoria  be  ejlab- 
iMltril  l.'iroitj.'ioat  OoJi/ornla  and  the  South- 
«•«     CoUecIlvely.    these    laboralarlee    will 

^■SreA^eriwu'^^l^l^^wmt'ro     before   we  can  «e^gn  a  progratn   that  en- 
^^'T,7^'-t^^n  ,h«>„  and  pxactlc;      coura8«    emclency    ^'^-t  ^  coypro-u  n. 


down?  U  5o,  llilK  Mfloualy  aCects  many  per- 
9oaa  who  are  unable  to  afford  adequate  In- 
surance coverage.  And  U  would  loUow  thot 
we  need  to  develop  new  methods  of  flnanctug 
and  controlling  the  coat  of  health  care. 

Health  economists  tell  us.  however,  that 
deslKUlng  6uch  programa  la  still  more  of  an 
art  than  a  science.  We  have  much  to  learn 


bridg*  the  pap  -  -- 

their  role  wlU  he  to  bring  progwisfi  Ut  baalc 

research  to  ihe  bedside. 

AlthouBTh  our  nation  haa  Investad  more 
than  $20  blUion  m  basic  research  during  the 
past   two  decades,   it   ls  awiking   that  com- 


quality  ot  care,  that  distributes  our  limited 
supply  of  health  care  fairly  and  is  satisfying 
both  to  thoM  who  receive  health  care  and 
to  those  who  deliver  tt  Another  area  for 
study  and  innovation  In  the  Institutes  I  pro- 
would  therefore  he  henlth  rconomlr^. 


^^±ir:i:^^^^^^:^  '>i:^;i?.^^;^^i^rcf^nc. 


m  applying  progress  in  baalc  research  to  ac- 
tual health  care  problems.  We  have  all  wlt- 
neased  our  societyn  phenoroeoal  achieve- 
ments  in  technolog:le6  auch  aa  communlca- 
tlons.  tranaporiation.  and  data  proceMlng 
Our  health  care  system  haa  bo  far  employed 
for  general  use  comparatively  little  of  this 
progress.  Much  of  the  health  care  system 
uses  the  same  manual  procedures  developed 
50  vears  ago.  largely  unabetted  by  recent 
technological  prrjgress.  What  Is  needed  Is  the 
kind  of  thlnfc-tanks.  imeglnauon.  applica- 
tion, and  the  development  lahe  that  have 
helped  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  In  our  aerospace  Industry. 

The  prototypes  are  already  In  eslslence.  A 
model  for  such  labs  haa  been  developed  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation, 
the  Aerospace  Corporauon,  TRW.  Utton  and 
many  others.  These  organizations  have 
played  a  crucul  role  In  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  known  sclentlBc  knowledge. 
Similar  organlzallous  can  help  design  and 
develop  a  better  health  care  system. 

I  believe  these  organizations  should  be 
given  a  chartpr  to  examine  our  existing 
health  care  delivery  system  and  to  design 
and  test  components  ot  a  new  system  These 
Institutes  will  be  stalled  by  multldlsclpll- 
nary  teams  drawn  from  medicine,  the  aero- 
space Industry,  the  management  sclencea  and 
architecture.  The  institutes  wUl  provide  a 
stable  environment  within  which  these  teams 
can  concentrate  upon  developing  our  new 
health  care  system. 

Their  charter  should  be  broad— they 
should  examine  not  only  the  techniques  ot 
diagnosing  and  treating  disease  but  also  the 
organization,  management  and  financing  of 
the  entire  health  care  delivery  process.  In- 
cluding; the  bulldlni  and  design  of  hoaijllals. 
dietetic  and  laundry  services.  Improvemenu 
In  medical  instruments  and  In  the  efficient 
use  of  personnel.  They  should  overlook  no 
potentially  promising  means  of  Improving 
the  quality  and  efflctency  of  our  health  care 
and  Its  delivery  to  the  general  public. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  Ideas 
that  ought  be  developed  and  tested  In  these 
Institutes. 

Experts  tell  us  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
W.  of  the  cost  of  providing  medical  care  Is 
spent  on  handling  paper  work.  With  the  ad- 
vent ot  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  and  as  the 
number  of  private  insurance  planj  grows, 
doctors  snd  hospitals  have  been  burled  under 
an  avalanche  of  forms  and  reports  that  must 
be  completed  lor  their  patients.  In  addition 
to  the  bookkeeping  tasks,  much  sddltlonB! 
tune  18  spent  maintaining  medical  records. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  nurses  spend  up 
to  a5'>  of  their  time  on  such  tasks. 

During  the  p^st  decade,  automated  meth- 
ods for  dats  processing  have  become  stand- 
ard  practice  throughout  our  society.  Yet  sur- 
prisingly little  of  this  technology  hss  been 
applied  in  the  health  held.  Automated  data 
processing  systems  capable  of  handling  both 
bookkeeping  and  medical  data  could  be 
developed  and  tested. 

Let's  consider  another  area,  that  of  financ- 
ing health  care  Could  It  be  that  much  ot 
the  recent  maatlon  In  health  care  cosu  has 
been  produred  by  health  Insurance  programa 
that  do  n:^t  encourage  either  those  who  re- 
ceive care,  or  those  who  give  It.  to  keep  coats 


Ing  and  management  to  a  more  exciting 
area— using  technology  to  improve  the  diag- 
nosis und  treatment  of  disease.  This  coun- 
try's »20  billion  Investment  in  medlcsl  re- 
search has  provided  many  promising  Ideas 
that  have  not  yet  been  developed  and  Imple- 
mented. 1  will  name  but  a  few. 

Henrt  attacks  are  the  lending  cause  of 
death  In  the  United  States,  killing  about 
SOO.OOO  persons  every  year.  During  the  past 
decade  It  has  become  clear  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  these  deaths  are  theoretically  pre- 
ventable It  appropriate  medical  treatment 
can  be  given  In  tune.  After  heart  attack 
patients  reach  the  hospital,  If  they  live  that 
Ibng,  they  receive  such  care  In  Coronary 
Care  Units.  Most  heart  atuck  deaths  occur 
soon  after  the  onset  ot  symptoms,  before  the 
patient  can  reach  a  hospital.  If  we  can  find 
ways  of  getting  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment to  heart  attack  patients  more  rapidly. 
It  may  be  possible  to  save  tens  of  thousands 
ot  people  each  year  The  technology  Is  avail- 
able: It  remains  for  us  to  and  ways  of  getting 
It  to  those  who  need  It  In  time. 

Another  major  cause  ot  death  and  dis- 
ability is  stroke,  a  problem  that  strikes  500,- 
OOO  each  year.  More  than  half  of  those  who 
survive  a  stroke  are  crippled  by  Irreversible 
ptinlysL-i.  Because  of  recent  advances  In  med- 
icine and  engineering  It  now  appears  possible 
to  identify  more  than  45'":.  ot  those  persons 
who  are  Ukely  to  have  a  stroke  before  the 
event  occurs  Once  Identified,  surgery  can 
often  be  used  to  reduce  markedly  the  risk  of 
stroke  Once  again,  the  technology  Is  within 
our  grasp:  we  must  find  ways  of  applying  It, 
Cancer  Is  another  area  In  which  applica- 
tion of  our  technology  can  produce  great 
gains.  It  Is  now  theoretically  possible  to  de- 
velop semi-automated  systems  quickly  and 
extensively  to  screen  large  groups  of  people 
for  the  early  warning  signs  of  cancer.  Radi- 
ation therapy  and  a  variety  of  powerful  new 
drugs  have  been  used  with  Increasing  effect 
during  recent  ycsrj  to  reduce  the  mortality 
from  cancer,  but  much  can  still  be  done  in 
this  area.  Por  example,  computers  can  be 
used  to  tailor  more  effective  trestraent  pro- 
grams for  each  Individual  patient,  rather 
than  using  a  more  crude  "rule  of  thumb" 
approach  for  everyone.  In  addition.  It  ap- 
pears that  our  baalc  researchers  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  breakthrough  tor  many  kinds 
ot  csncer.  and  It  Is  Ukely  that  many  radical 
new  approaches  to  the  diagnosis  snd  treat- 
men'  of  cancer  will  become  feaalble  within 
tbe  next  decade.  We  must  be  prepared  rap- 
Idly  to  bring  tbe  Information  concerning  and 
application  of  this  progress  to  those  who 
need  It. 

Almi^t  any  Imaginative  physlclsn  or  blo- 
medlcsl  engineer  csn  construct  a  long  Ust 
of  potentially  feaalble  waya  for  Improving 
the  dlagnosia  and  tfeatment  of  disease.  In 
part,  the  reason  these  have  not  been  devel- 
oped Is  that  we  have  tacked  the  necessary 
testing  and  developing  facilities.  My  proposal 
for  a  Southwest  Institutes  of  Health  la  in- 
tended to  All  thu  void. 

In  a  slightly  dlStrence  area.  I  have  tor 
years  In  the  Senate,  and  particularly  In  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  advocated  the  need  ot 
a  federally-financed  computerized  center  of 
research  data  on  the  major  dieaeases.  This 
would  serve  a  number  ot  purposes.  Including 


the  cumlnattou  of  unnecessary  duplication 
of  research  effortB.  the  ability  of  a  tclentlat 
to  find  at  one  place  the  tlau  on  which  he 
can  thoa  build,  and  an  obviously  Increased 
facility  tor  the  application  of  the  resulu  of 
medical  research.  II.  as  I  now  envlilon,  Cali- 
fornia becomes  the  Health  Cenler  for  the 
Nation.  I  would  think  It  logical  and  appro- 
priate to  locate  this  Center  of  Medical  Re- 
search Data  in  our  llevelopmcnt  here. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  faced  la 
that  the  health  Industry  Is  short  of  tlia 
money  needed  to  acquire  technological  Im- 
provcmenu  even  when  they  become  avail- 
able, f  therefore  proposed  creation  of  a 
Health  Development  Bank  to  proilde  tonj- 
icrm.  Ujie-interest  financing  for  implementa* 
tion  of  new  health  care  dcHfcry  programM. 
The  problema  of  our  nation's  health  care 
system  have  often  been  compared  with  the 
general  problem  of  an  under-developed  na- 
tion. The  health  system  needs  financing  with 
which  to  acquire  and  implement  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  producing  services.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  such  financial 
support  In  the  HlU-Burton  program  which 
haa  provided  for  construction  of  hospital 
racilities. 

A  large  gap  remains,  however,  because  our 
new  health  care  system  will  require  Invest- 
ments In  many  Items  besides  buildings.  The 
Health  Development  Bank  will  be  able  to 
finance  such  acquL  itlons.  Since  the  loans 
will  have  to  be  repaid,  those  who  accept  them 
will  have  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
economic  Justlftcaticn  lor  their  propoted 
investments.  By  providing  the  health  in- 
dustry the  money  It  needs  to  Improve  its 
operation.  It  will  be  posalble  to  obtain  help 
from  profit-making  firms  who  presently  are 
unable  to  obuln  a  stalsfactory  financial  re- 
turn from  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the 
health  care  system.  During  the  past  decade, 
many  profit-making  firm.''  have  tried  to  de- 
velop products  and  services  tor  the  health 
care  system.  Although  some  progress  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  slow  because  the  health 
Industry  has  not  had  the  capital  It  needed 
to  make  large  Investments  In  new  technology. 
Tlie  Health  Development  Bank  should  pro- 
vide an  economic  Incentive  for  our  state's 
Imaginative  and  producUve  business  com- 
munity to  help  develop  tools  for  our  new 
health  care  system. 

And  so  I  have  proposed  two  new  organiza- 
tion)— the  Southwest  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Health  Development  Bank — which 
will  recognize,  coordinate,  and  compliment 
other  federal  and  state  health  development 
programs  already  In  progress.  The  Institutes 
will  provide  technical  expertise  and  support 
tor  the  comprehenfilve  health  planning  and 
Regional  Medical  Programs.  Their  services 
wUl  also  be  avauable  to  s.ate,  county  and 
local  governmenta,  as  well  as  to  other  orga- 
nlzatlon?  concerned  with  health  care. 

The  Health  Development  Bank  can  provide 
a  local  sour(»  of  financial  support  for  Inno- 
vation In  health  care  delivery,  and  serve  aa  ■ 
mechanism  for  acquiring  and  disburaing  fed- 
eral funds  from  a  variety  ot  programs.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  organizations  such  as  I 
have  propoiied  will  be  necessary  In  addition 
to  existing  programs  In  order  to  catalyse  de- 
velopment of  our  new  health  care  delivery 
system  In  California. 

We  have  the  scientlflo  capability  now  to 
add  at  least  ten  years  to  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy ot  all  Americans  and  to  cut  dra- 
matically the  lime  lost  and  suffering  caused 
our  people  due  to  sickness.  I  believe  that  by 
bringing  together  muitl-dlsclpllnary  teams 
from  the  enormous  scientific,  technological, 
and  Industrial  resources  In  California,  we  can 
construct  a  health  care  system  which  will  b« 
an  even  bigger  step  forward  for  America  than 
waa  that  flrat  step  by  man  on  the  moon. 

I  am  sure  tliat  each  ot  you  can  Bee  where 
you  and  the  inatttutlons  you  represent  can 
play  a  role  m  our  realizing  thta  dream. 

By  1*75  annual  medical  care  expenditures 
In  the  United  St«tes  will  exceed  iOO  bUUon 
dollars,  making  health  care  the  largest  single 


segment  of  our  economy.  I  believe  that  Call- 
fornlans  have  the  talents  and  resources  to 
show  how  these  vast  funds  can  be  utilized  as 
productively  and  efficiently  as  possible,  and  I 
urge  you  to  Join  me  m  seeing  that  we  take 
the  lead  m  this  ever-growing  enterprise. 

General  Ben  Schrlever,  who  organized  our 
nation's  space  program  so  remarkably  well, 
once  told  me  that  the  moat  Important  single 
step  In  that  complex  undertaking  was  the 
original  decision  of  commitment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  from  our  meeting 
this  moriung  might  come  that  vital  initial 
step  toward  solving  the  nation's  health  care 
crisis.— the  commitment  that  California  shall 
ahow  the  way  toward  providing  adequate, 
effective,  and  reasonable  health  care  for  our 
oltlzens. 

It  wUl  be  good  tor  the  American  people,  it 
will  be  good  for  O&llfornta,  and  It  will  be  a 
most  rewarding,  gratifying  and  satisfying  ex- 
perience for  all  ot  us  who  have  been  part  of 
the  effort. 

REBELXJON  IN  THE  JAILS— THE  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  BAIL  REFORM  AND 
SPEEDY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  and 
the  rest  of  the  counti->'  were  treated  to  a 
tragic  lesson  of  the  price  that  is  paid  for 
neglect  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  In- 
mates of  five  jails  in  New  York  City  re- 
belled, took  control  of  the  facilities,  ar.d 
held  hostages  to  their  demands.  It  took 
4  days  for  the  authorities  to  regain  con- 
trol. 

This  dramatic  event  has  galvanized 
pubUc  and  official  opinion  in  New  York 
In  a  way  that  all  cries  of  alarm  and  tva-Ti- 
Ings  of  disaster  by  professionals  never 
have.  The  result  has  been  a  new  effort 
m  New  York  to  remedy  the  defects  that 
have  grown  up  over  the  years  in  Its  crim- 
inal justice  system.  I  only  hope  that 
the  time  does  not  dim  the  resolve  that  is 
now  being  expressed. 

I  comment  on  the  events  in  New  York 
City  with  no  intent  to  criticize.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  the  problems 
that  face  New  York  are  illustrative  of 
those  that  face  many  other  cities  and 
States,  and  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  as  well.  New  York  has  these  prob- 
lems, as  it  has  so  many  others,  well  In 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  countr>',  and 
probably  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  For 
this  reason,  what  has  happened  to  New 
York  should  be  a  waring  to  us  all.  We 
should  not  wait  until  the  criminal  justice 
system  comes  crashtog  to  a  disastrous 
halt  everywhere  before  we  do  the  things 
that  are  required  to  make  it  workable 
and  eflectlve. 

There  are  Ironic  facts  about  the  jail 
rebellion  in  New  York  that  should  make 
us  pause  and  be  very  thoughtful.  First,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inmates  who  re- 
belled are  not  hardened  convicted  crimi- 
nals. They  are.  In  legal  terms  at  least, 
free  men.  They  are  only  charged  but  not 
yet  convicted  of  crime.  Their  only  af- 
firmed guilt  Is  their  Inability  to  raise 
the  ball  that  has  been  set  upon  them. 
Many  of  them  have  been  in  Jail  for 
months  awaiting  trial  or  other  proceed- 
ings related  to  their  cases.  It  Is  an  ex- 
traordinar>'  fact  that  in  New  York  City 
there  are  a  thousand  felony  defendants 
released  on  ba'l  who  have  not  yet  been 
tried,  some  on  charges  that  go  back  seven 
years.  How  long  the  Jail  inmates  have 
been  waiting  trial  Is  no  less  amazing  and 
shocking.  Over  43  percent  of  the  Inmates 


were  detained  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
average  detention  period  is  more  than  i 
months.  Half  of  those  detained  are  even- 
tually found  not  guilty  or  sentenced  to 
time  already  served. 

That  New  York's  criminal  court  sys- 
tem is  overburdened  all  agree.  No  one 
knows  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  estimated  that  there  win  be  a 
quarter  of  a  million  arrests  in  1970.  The 
current  backlog  is  estimated  at  90.000 
to  345,000  cases.  Even  the  lower  figure 
boggles  the  mind.  Equally  astounding  is 
the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  inmates  ot 
the  city's  Jails  have  not  been  tried,  and 
a  good  number  more  have  not  even  been 
Indicted. 

These  statistics  catalog  the  break- 
down ot  justice  in  New  York,  and  they 
mirror  the  problems  of  other  cities  across 
the  country.  One  Is  tempted  to  obser/e 
that  in  New  York  defendants  are  not 
getting  their  day  In  court.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  they  get  6  or  more  days  in  court 
before  their  trial,  or  a  dismissal  of  the 
charges.  This  illu.Urates  that  adminis- 
trative chaos  and  confusion  are  the  in- 
evitable results  of  a  court  system  taade- 
quate  to  the  demands  placed  on  It. 

One  can  easily  picture  tbe  frustration 
of  the  police,  the  victims  of  crime,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  public  when  one  to- 
conclusive  court  appearance  is  followed 
by  another  and  yet  another,  as  month 
after  month  goes  by.  One  can  also  pic- 
ture the  reaction  among  the  crimtaal 
elements  and  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  crime.  The  criminal  system  does 
not  deter,  it  does  not  dispense  justice. 
It  is  little  better  than  a  mockery. 

The  jailed  defendant  pays  the  penalty 
for  our  failure  to  establish  a  Judicial  sys- 
tem adequate  to  society's  needs.  And  so- 
ciety pays  Its  penalties,  too,  to  disrespect 
for  law.  In  breakdown  to  order,  and  to 
riots  and  rebellion  to  jail. 

Another  irony  is  the  aim  of  this  rebd- 
llon.  What  do  they  a-sk  for?  Simple  Jus- 
tice. They  want  reviews  of  their  bail  or- 
ders. They  want  speedy  trials.  And  they 
want  decent  Jail  conditions.  It  is  a  tragic 
Indictment  of  all  of  us  that  these  men 
riot  to  demand  what  we  say  is  their  due 
and  the  due  of  society. 

There  Is  yet  another  irony  undeTlyIng 
the  events  to  New  York.  For  New  York 
has  to  fact  what  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve is  the  solution  to  many  of  our 
crimtaal  Justice  difficulties — preventive 
detention.  True,  to  New  York  there  Is  no 
formal  system  of  detention  such  as  Con- 
gress has  now  mandated  for  Washtogton. 
DC.  But  the  operation  of  the  ball  system 
to  New  York  is  similar  to  that  to  the  Fed- 
eral system  before  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
was  adopted.  New  York  has  a  money  sys- 
tem of  bail  which  results  to  practice  to 
the  todeflnlte  detention  before  trial  of 
the  poor  and  the  supposedly  dangerous, 
to  overcrowded  and  crime-ridden  jails,  to 
delayed  trials  and  rampant  Injustice 
and  to  human  tragedy. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
Tuesday,  October  6,  quotes  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Senate 
Committee  on  Crime  and  Correction.  I 
quote  from  the  news  report: 

A  section,  "Reforming  the  Criminal  Justice 
System,"  urged  a  change  In  the  ball  system 
noting  that  "when  a  Judge  Impoaoa  ball  on  a 
defenilant  who  la  obvloualy  Indigent,  he  Is.  In 
effect,  mandating  that   the  defendant   will 


remain    In    a   cell    until    he    Is    brought   to 
trUl." 

This  IS  what  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
was  designed  to  elimtoate.  Regrettably. 
Congress  repudiated  that  reform  with 
the  adoption  of  preventive  detention.  But 
to  New  York  we  see  exactly  what  bene- 
fits to  Justice  preventive  detention  brings. 

One  consequence  of  tbe  jail  rebellion 
to  New  York  was  a  review  of  bail  orders, 
part  of  which  look  place  to  the  Jails 
themselves.  Another  result  has  been  a 
call  for  a  wider  application  of  bail  re- 
form alofig  the  lines  ot  the  Vera  Foun- 
dation recommendations  and  the  Fed- 
eral model.  And  third,  there  has  been 
a  serious  proposal  for  a  60-day  trial  re- 
quirement. To  quote  the  State  Senate 
Committee  report  agato : 

Public  confidence  In  the  criminal  Justice 
system  will  never  be  restored  until  we  guar- 
antee the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

This  call  has  been  echoed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  his  analysis  of  the  crisis — 

Above  ail  else,  we  must  fulfill  the  con- 
sutullonal  mandate  of  a  speedy  trial.  A  de- 
fendant should  be  held  amy  for  a  set  time 
before  trial,  after  which  he  will  have  to  be 
released  on  recognizance,  urUess  tbe  delay 
was  due  to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney. 
A  eo-day  limit  on  detention  would  reduce 
tbe  current  detention  population  by  46  per 
cent.  A  90-day  limit  would  mean  a  32  per 
cent  reduction. 

The  lessons  for  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
the  States  and  the  federal  systom  are 
Plato.  Preventive  detention  is  not  the 
answer.  What  Is  requii^  Is  efficient,  hu- 
mane, speedy,  and  firm  'Jiistlce.  Ball  re- 
form Is  one  requlfement.  Close  supervi- 
sion, assistance,  and  control  of  defend- 
ants awaiting  trial  is  another.  Speedy 
trial  is  essential. 

It  Is  not  yet  too  late  for  Congress  to 
take  steps  now  which  will  prevent  the 
kind  of  breakdown  of  criminal  Justice 
which  has  occurred  to  New  York.  There 
is  now  pendtog  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee legislation  I  have  sponsored  which 
would  require  criminal  trials  wilhto  60 
days,  and  which  would  expand  Federal 
ball  agencies  to  supervise  released  de- 
fendants. This  proposal,  S.  3936.  has 
broad  copsonsorshlp.  The  first  replies 
from  a  survey  of  lavfyeis,  bar  associa- 
tions, and  judges  imdertaken  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  discloje 
general  approval  of  its  main  outltoes  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ments. I  hope  that  early  next  year  we 
can  work  on  It  making  It  law. 

I  should  state  that  to  achieve  speedy 
trials  we  need  no  more  research,  no  more 
study,  no  more  commissions,  no  more 
assessing  of  blame  by  the  courts,  the 
police,  the  prosecutors,  the  defense  coun- 
sel, and  the  legislature.  We  all  know  that 
what  is  needed  to  make  criminal  Justice 
workable  is  more — more  judges,  more 
courtrooms,  more  personnel,  more  facil- 
ities, more  supervision,  more  rehablllts- 
tlon,  more  money.  What  Is  lacktog  Is 
will.  The  will  to  provide  what  la  neces- 
sary. 

To  achieve  this  goal  we  must  stop 
ustog  crime  as  a  political  football.  We 
need  a  cease-fire  on  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  who  Is  "soft  on  crime."  We 
need  a  moratorium  on  crime  proposals 
which  put  a  premium  on  political  salabll- 
ity   and    a   discount   on    constitutional 
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liberties,  but  which  have  little  or  no  im- 
pact on  the  real  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. A  true  desire  to  achieve  law  and 
order  requires  cooperation  and  mutual 
dedication  to  a  common  goal.  Breast 
beating  on  the  political  stumps  may  win 
elections  but  it  does  nothing  to  stop 
crime. 

Because  the  events  in  New  York  are  so 
Important  for  the  federal  system  and 
for  other  States  and  cities  facing  the 
same  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  number  of  news 
reports  and  editorials  which  explain  the 
causes  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  steps 
that  arc  needed  to  remedy  the  problems 
facing  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IfYom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6.  19701 
Thi  Hoim  TO  JAit  Retosm 
Now  that  A  measure  of  surface  calm  has 
returned  to  ibe  cUys  rloi-torn  prisons, 
neither  the  city  nor  state  can  afford  to  wait 
for  the  T\ext  inevitable  exploston  before  un- 
dertaking dTftBtic  reform  of  the  entire  sys- 
lem  of  crlmlXLal  justice. 

An  admirable  starting  point  for  that  kind 
of  reform  is  provided  In  the  call  by  the  State 
Senate  Committee  on  Crime  and  Correction 
for  legislation  setting  a  slxiy-day  limit  on 
the  time  between  arrest  and  trial.  It  U  acan- 
flalous.  as  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  that 
court  delays  and  ball  inequities  condemn 
men  who  have  never  been  found  guilty  of 
anything  to  languish  in  Jail  for  six  months 
or  more  before  they  stand  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  set  forth  In 
bla  State  of  the  Judiciary  message  hU  belief 
that  a  sharp  cut  In  crime  would  result  from 
judicial  action  to  dispose  of  all  cases  within 
sixty  days.  California's  penal  code  puts  a 
sixty-day  limit  on  the  time  between  arrest 
and  trial  In  the  absence  of  "good  cause"  for 
delay  The  nilnola  code  mandates  trial 
within  120  days  after  arrest  unless  the  de- 
fendant hUnseU  causes  delay.^ 

An  Interminable  list  of  statements  by  high 
public  offlclala  over  the  years  acknowledging 
the  gross  flaws  in  the  penal  system  here 
makes  It  plain  that  no  action  toward  basic 
ehftxge  will  ever  come  without  compulsion 
of  law  Chief  Justice  Burger  himself  admits 
that  Judicial  processes  have  remained  essen- 
tially static  for  300  years. 

Only  under  the  spur  of  a  legislative  man- 
date will  there  be  the  necessary  coordination 
of  effort  and  allocation  of  funds  to  take  the 
glue  out  of  the  flow  of  Justice.  "Arresting 
more  and  more  people  will  do  little  good  If 
they  are  then  consigned  to  a  dtamally  de- 
bssinR  correctional  system."  Is  the  apt  warn- 
ing of  the  State  Senate  committee  on  the 
basts  of  Its  inquiry  into  last  August's  up- 
heavals at  the  Tombs — a  rebellion  now  re- 
peated on  a  much  graver  scale. 

Mayor  Lindsay  showed  great  personal 
courage  in  his  visit  to  the  Tombs  Sunday 
night  after  the  prisoners  there  had  compiled 
with  his  demand  that  they  first  release  the 
guards  being  held  ns  hostages  So  did  the 
State  Supreme  Court  justices  who  went  Into 
[he  Queens  House  of  Detention  to  hold  emer- 
gency ball  review  hearings. 

But  the  time  is  past  for  expedients  under 
duress;  the  need  la  for  reform  of  the  most 
fundamental  character  in  every  "lement  of 
the  sTstem  It  la  obvious  that  even  the  most 
dedicated  of  administrative  Judges  lack  the 
managerial  expertise  required  to  reorganize 
the  Sow  of  cases  In  the  criminal  courts  This 
is  a  matter  that  goes  beyond  more  Judges 
and  more  courtrooms  Into  the  establlshmenl 
of  a  oomputerlzed  system  for  maximum  effl- 
clency  In  the  dlspMitlon  of  cases    All-pur- 


pose courts  of  the  type  succeasfully  tested  in 
Queens  can  work  best  If  linked  to  a  profes- 
sional system  of  court  administration. 

Ball  reform  and  ball  review  are  clearly 
needed.  The  present  ghastly  overcrowding  in 
municipal  prisons  would  tie  tragically  worse 
If  the  city  had  not  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Vera  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  summonses  in  Ueu  of  arrest  for  persons 
accused  of  many  misdemeanors.  But  much 
more  can  still  be  done  to  keep  out  of  Jails 
people  who  do  not  tielong  there  or  who  would 
not  be  there  if  they  were  not  too  poor  or 
rootle«8  to  raise  ball. 

Once  such  problems  have  been  solved,  the 
opporttinlty  will  exist  to  Uckle  the  equally 
fundamental  one  of  how  to  keep  city  and 
state  prisons  from  functioning  as  schools  of 
crime  and  degeneracy  Instead  of  pl.iccs  for 
rehabilitation  and  the  revival  of  hope 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct    fl.   1»70I 

jAn.  SuBVEY  Asks  Less  TmiAi.  Delay 

(By  Martin  Gansbergj 

The  State  Senate  Committee  on  Crime  and 
Correction  said  yesterday  that  It  would  seek 
legislation  mandating  trials  within  60  days 
of  arrest  as  a  means  of  avoiding  overcrowd- 
ing in  prisons. 

In  a  5S-page  report  on  disturbances  at  the 
Tombs  in  August,  the  committee  asserted 
that  "overcrowding,  with  the  Inescapable 
side  effects."  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
riots.  According  to  a  Department  of  Correc- 
tion study.  46.1  per  cent  of  those  awaiting 
trial  in  New  York  prisons  had  been  held  for 
three  months  or  more. 

Announcing  the  committee's  findings  at  a 
news  conference  in  the  Sute  Office  Build- 
ing, 27  Broadway.  Senator  JJhn  R.  Dunne, 
Nassau  Republican,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  offered  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

That  Msyor  Lindsay  declare  his  Intention 
to  use  the  Women's  House  of  DetenUon  as  a 
male  detention  facility  when  u  cloees  in  De- 
cember. 

That  the  city  phase  out  Rlkers  Island  Re- 
formatory and  use  the  facility  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial. 

That  the  Board  of  Correction,  a  cltlxens' 
group,  be  reorganized  to  include  greater  pow- 
ers and  minority  group  representation. 

That  legislation  be  enacted  giving  the  state 
complete  responsibility  for  prisoners;  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  now  in  13  institutions 
here  are  under  city  control. 

That  adjournments  by  Judges  be  granted 
only,  as  extraordinary  relief  to  prevent  de- 
lay v 

That  the  slate  uke  complete  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  all  courts. 

tJhTBST   DISTtTaSANCES   nCLtTPCD 

"Our  report  does  not  contain  any  specific 
reference  to  the  latest  disturbances."  Senator 
Dunne  said.  'But  that  should  not  matter, 
because  the  same  deplorable  conditions 
which  caused  the  Tombs  riots  gave  rise  to 
the  recent  turmoil" 

Emphasizing  that  the  committee  did  not 
Intend  "to  place  blame."  but  rather  to  offer 
"specific  rwolutlons."  the  Senator  did  show 
some  annoyance  at  the  slowness  of  city  of- 
ficials to  resolve  the  problem. 

"We  heard  Mayor  Lindsay  say  last  night 
that  he  Is  aware  of  the  problems  In  city 
detention  facilities  and  that  he  Is  prepared 
to  deal  positively  with  them."  Mr.  Dunn 
said.  "He  has  said  that  many  times  before. 
He  said  It  to  me  In  a  meeting  at  City  Hall 
last  I>eccmber.  He  said  U  after  the  Tombs 
disturbances  in  August." 

The  Senator  made  the  comment  In  Intro- 
ductory remarks  with  two  members  of  his 
committee.  Seniitora  Waldaba  Stewart, 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  and  Anthony  B  Glof- 
fre,  Westchester  Republican,  at  his  side. 

The  recommendatlona  in  the  report.  Sen- 
ator Dunne  said,  "are  not  limited  to  the 
Mayor."  He  said  the  Legislature  was  urged 


to  act  on  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  and  tbe 
State  Bar  AssoclaUon  was  asked  to  direct 
lawyers   to  avoid  routine  adjournments. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  charged  that 
Commissioner  George  P  McGroth  "showed 
no  initutlve  in  seeking 'new  facilities"  and 
that  he  "appears  to  have  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  his  own  institutions." 

PERSONNEL   SHETTS   SCORED 

The  committee  also  deplored  the  "con- 
stant reshuffling  and  turnover  of  key  middle 
management  personnel,  mainly  among  war- 
dens" and  the  fact  that  "key  positions  In 
the  department  have  been  left  vacant." 

In  a  special  secUon.  '*Humanlzlng  the  In- 
stitution," the  committee  said  that  tbe  basic 
complaint  of  those  taken  to  city  prisons 
was  that  they  were  "In  a  atate  of  complete 
confusion."  "Some  cannot  read,"  the  report 
said.  "Many  do  not  speak  EngUsh.  All  are 
herded  into  small  cells  without  being  told 
how  they  may  contact  relatives  on  the  out- 
side." 

To  overcome  this,  the  committee  urged 
that  prisoners  have  access  to  telephones  and 
that  multilingual  personnel  be  available.  It 
also  recommended  Improvements  in  sanitary 
condliloiw  and  preparation  of  food.  Better 
medical  treatment  and  extra  recreational 
facilities  also  were  suggested. 

A  section.  -Beforming  the  Criminal  Justice 
System."  urged  a  change  in  the  ball  system, 
noting  that  "when  a  Judge  Imposes  ball  on  a 
defendant  who  Is  obviously  indigent,  he  is.  In 
eO^ect.  mandating  that  the  defendant  will 
remain  In  a  cell  until  he  Is  brought  to  trial." 

The  conxmlttee  recommended,  to  ovoid 
holding  men  in  prison  too  long,  that  Proba- 
tion Department  personnel  be  Increased  to 
speed  release  on  recognisance  procedures  and 
that  courts  review  arrests  to  determine  If 
men  were  being  unnecessarily  held. 

■Public  confidence  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system  wlU  never  be  restored  until  we  guar- 
antee the  right  to  a  speedy  trial."  the  report 
said. 

On  the  subject  of  adjournments,  the  com- 
mittee declared  that  this  "Is  one  of  the  best 
weapons"  defense  lawyers  have  because  "over 
a  period  of  time  witnesses  lose  their  fen'or 
and  even  their  memories." 

The  committee  urged  that  Judges  stop 
granting  adjournments  "almost  automati- 
cally" and  recommended  that  '•Inadequate 
time  to  prepare  should  no  longer  be  grounds 
for  adjournment  "  It  also  said  that  once  a 
trial  date  is  agreed  upon,  a  lawyer  "should 
consider  himself  under  strong  obligation  to 
be  prepared  for  his  case." 

The  discussion  of  courtroom  procedure  led 
Senator  Stewart  to  shout  angrily.  "Let's  put 
our  finger  on  the  cancer.  The  cancer  la  racism 
In  the  courts  of  New  Tork." 

He  said  minority  groups  were  poor  and 
the  poor  could  not  get  quick  court  action 
or  strong  legal  representation. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.   8,   19701 

Bail    Cases    Heard    in    StrpaEMC    Court 
<By  Robert  E.  Tomasaon) 

Sli  weeks  ago  the  State  Supreme  Court's 
chief  administrative  Judge  for  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  warned  sharply  "of  an  Impend- 
ing crisis  In  the  administration  of  Justice" 
because  of  a  huge  backlog  of  criminal  cases, 

Yesterday — after  four  days  of  sporadic  in- 
surrection In  five  ci*y  Jails,  where  a  chief 
complaint  by  Inmate  rioters  was  the  delay 
in  bringing  their  cases  to  trial— one  of  several 
suggestions  made  In  a  report  by  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Saul  S.  Strell  wa-s 
put  into  effect  on  a  limited  basis  Its  aim  is 
to  expedite  the  cases  of  defendants  who  are 
out  on  bail 

The  report  alao  dealt  with  the  lengthy 
time  that  many  Inmates  spend  In  Jail 
awaiting  trial. 

There  are  now  B78  felony  defendants  out 
on  ball  In  Manhattan  on  charges  In  some 
ca5M!s  dating  back  seven  years,  and  reducing 


the  number  is  considered  by  senior  Judges 
here  to  be  a  first  step  toward  providing  the 
accused  with  a  "speedy"  trial,  as  mandated  by 
the  Constitution. 

BAH.  CASES  SPEEDED 

Jutlce  Strelt  had  recommended  that  these 
ball  cases  either  be  called  for  Immediate  trial 
or  that  the  charges  be  dropped  Yesterday 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Nathaniel  T. 
Helmun  Degaln  hearing  some  bail  coses  In  the 
State  Supreme  Court  Building  at  60  Centre 
Street,  which  is  traditionally  devoted  to  civil 
ca^es. 

His  assignment  by  Justice  Strell  Is  expected 
to  begin  to  relieve  the  crowded  facilities  in 
the  Criminal  Courts  Building  a  half  block 
away  and  also  ease  the  bait-hearing  load  of 
other  Judges,  who  could  presumably  speed 
other  criminal  proceedings. 

Another  recommendation  by  Justice  Strelt, 
to  reduce  the  criminal  calendar  by  transfer- 
ring 15  state  Judges  who  normally  sit  in  civil 
parts  to  criminal  matters,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Judge's  superior.  Harold  A, 
Stevens,  the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division. 

However.  Justice  Strell  has  reassigned  some 
Judges  who  have  been  sitting  in  civil  parts  to 
hear  criminal  cases,  where  they  ha\e  more 
experience.  For  example.  Justice  Mitchell  D. 
Schweitzer  was  recently  transferred  from 
priipTiy  condemnation  proceedmgs  to  hear- 
ing feliinv  cases. 

Justice  Bernard  Nadel  has  been  reassigned 
from  criminal  to  civil  cases,  while  Justice 
Harold  B'.rns.  a  former  assistant  district  at- 
torney, has  been  transferred  from  civil  cases 
to  criminal  hearings  in  the  Bronx 

OBSTACLES    TO    REASSICNIKC 

Justice  Stevens  said  yesterday  that  "It  was 
not  all  that  simple  to  simply  reassign  Judges" 
from  the  civil  to  the  criminal  parts  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  backlog. 

Th«^  major  roodblock  to  this  approach,  ac- 
cording tc  both  Justices  Stevens  and  Strelt, 
are  the  security  and  personnel  arrangements 
required  to  staff  a  courtroom 

Justice  Stevens  said  yesterday  that  soon 
after  Justice  Strelt's  report  was  made  public. 
Including  an  accusation  that  the  city  was 
dragging  its  feet  on  completing  courtroom 
faclUtles  In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building, 
work  Increased  on  courtrooms  on  the  15th 
and  16th  floon;,  and  the  latter  are  now  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  Jan    i 

Justice  Stevens,  who  has  authority  ever 
State  Supreme  Court  and  the  Civil,  Pamlly 
and  Criminal  Courts  In  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  noted  that  although  he  was  a  state 
official,  he  was  dependent  on  the  city  for 
budgetary  allocations  for  equipping  and 
stafOng  the  courts. 

Security  arrangements  are  of  prime  con- 
sideration in  using  often  underutilized  court- 
room facilities  here  for  criminal  cases  Pri- 
vate entrances  and  elevators  are  often  re- 
quired for  accused  felons,  as  are  lockup  pens 
and  a  generally  secure  building — facilities 
that  do  not  exist  outside  the  criminal  courts 
bii'.Idlng  In  the  city. 

Justice  Stevens  said  yesterday  that  a*  his 
Immediate  request  for  additional  facilities, 
Bronx  District  Attorney  Burton  B,  Roberta 
had  .taid  he  could  staff  two  addltloral  crimi- 
nal ports,  while  Manhattan  District  .\ttomev 
Prank  S  Hogan  said  he  could  accommc>date 
one  additional  part. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct   6.  1970} 

Thk  QtTCST  FOR  Jtrsnci;  PataoNEOS  and  Or- 

nciALA  Agree  Change  in  System  Is  Needed; 

SOLtJTtON    El-USIVE 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 
There  Is  little  disagreement  among  the  men 
who  fill  the  cellblocks  of  the  city's  Jails — al- 
most to  a  man  they  want  speedy  trials,  lower 
ball  and  better  Jail  conditions.  There  Is  little 
disagreement  among  the  men  outside  the 
cellblocks,  either — the  politicians  and  the 
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Judges  and  the  correction  officers.  "They've 
got  good  gripes,"  a  guard  said  on  Sunday, 
after  three  day^  as  a  hostage  In  the  Tombs. 
■Most  of  what  they  say."  Correction  Commis- 
sioner George  F.  McOrath  said.  'I  have  said 
many  times  over  the  past  mouths," 

But  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  problem  that 
though  everyone  agrees  on  the  defects  In  the 
system  of  criminal  Justice  and  nearly  every- 
one has  his  own  answer  to  erasing  those  de- 
fects, almost  none  of  their  answers  coincide. 

From  Bfayor  Lindsay  comes  the  remark 
that  "Only  prompt,  decisive  action  by  the 
state  court  system  can  begin  to  bring  real 
relief."  From  Assembly  Speaker  Perry  B.  Dur- 
yea  Jr.  comes  the  rejoinder.  "Isn't  that  what 
he  |Mr.  Llndsayt  says  about  everything?" 
"nothing"  dons 

Mr.  Duryea  says  that  future  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  Jail  and  court  problem  will  de- 
pend In  part  upon  tbe  recommendations  of 
a  bipartisan  commission  that  was  created  by 
the  Legislature  lost  spring  to  study  the 
state's  courts. 

But  one  commission  member.  Judge 
Nathan  R.  Sobel  of  the  Kings  County  Sur- 
rogate's Court,  says.  "This  committee  has 
done  absolutely  nothing,  even  as  to  holding 
Its  first  meeting  or  appointing  a  chairman." 
The  commission  Is  to  submit  its  report  by 
February,  "which,"  says  Judge  Sobel.  "they're 
not  going  to  do,  of  cotirse.  Tliey  con't." 

Then  there  is  Manhattan's  District  Attor- 
ney, Prank  S,  Hogan,  who  blames  lawyers  who 
make  Innumerable  pretrial  motions  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  for  court  delays.  Except  in 
homicide  cases,  where  the  oldest  case  Is  given 
top  priority,  he  oays,  "If  there's  any  person 
presently  detained  who  wants  a  speedy  trial. 
I'd  give  it  to  him." 

DtTDLET  DI5AGEES 

There  are  the  minority  leaders  of  the  State 
Assembly  and  Senate,  Stanley  Stelngut  and 
Joseph  Zaretzkl  respectively,  who  assert  that 
If  they,  the  Democrats,  were  in  power,  the 
state  would  reassert  Its  responsibility  for 
the  court  system. 

And  there  is  Edward  R.  Dudley,  who  Is  to 
retire  soon  as  Administrative  Judge  of  the 
New  York  City  Criminal  Court,  who  says  that 
the  problem  Isn't  court  reform  at  all. 

The  problem,  according  to  Judge  Dudley, 
Is  simply  one  of  facilities — too  few  Jails,  too 
few  courtrooms. 

But  If  there  are  a  lot  of  accusations  and 
solutions — and,  in  the  words  of  State  Senator 
John  R  Dunee,  chairman  of  the  State  Senate 
Committee  on  Crime  and  Correctloiu,  "a 
whole  lot  of  buck-passing."  there  is  also  some 
reason  for  the  confusion.  F«'  In  the  opinion 
of  most  experts  on  criminal  law  and  court 
added  together,  have  brought  the  courts  of 
administration,  it  Is  a  variety  of  factors  that. 
New  York  and  other  cities  to  a  near  halt. 

OTHER  CAUSSS  LISTED 

Thus  the  plethora  of  pretrial  hearings 
made  possible  by  the  decisions  of  the  Warren 
Court — and  mandated  by  certain  later  legis- 
lation—have  greatly  lengthened  the  amount 
of  time  that  an  individual  case  can  take. 

At  the  same  time,  as  even  the  City  Criminal 
Court's  AdmlnlBtrator,  Lester  Ooodchlld,  coo- 
cedes,  the  tack  of  "modem  management" 
conoepts  In  calendar  control  and  data  proc- 
essing has  bogged  down  the  system  still  fur- 
ther. 

Then  there  is  a  lack  of  personnel.  There 
are  not  enough  correction  officers  to  get  the 
prisoners  to  court  on  time:  there  are  not 
enough  probation  officers  to  advise  Judges  on 
whether  defendants  should  be  parceled  or 
held  on  high  ball.  And  with  Judges  holding 
court  In  their  robing  rooms,  and  prisoners 
sleeping  two  or  three  to  s  one-man  cell,  there 
and  clearly  not  enough  Jails  and  courthouses. 

WOTTLO  SWITCH  OBLIGATION 

Each  Of  these  solutions  carries  an  obvious 
remedy:  hiring  artmlnlitratorR  and  other 
staff:  building  new  fadUtlea;  requiring  de- 


fense lawyers  to  make  all  their  pretrial  mo- 
tions in  a  single  omnibus  proceeding.  Tbe 
problem  in  implementing  the  solutions, 
though,  experts  say,  has  been  two-fold:  find- 
ing the  will  and  the  money  to  do  it. 

Senator  Dunne's  proposal  yesterday — that 
trials  be  required  within  a  certain  time  limit, 
a  requirement  that  has  been  working  In  Cali- 
fornia— would  eliminate  the  "will"  problem 
by  removing  the  element  of  choice. 

The  Senator  would  transfer  the  financial 
obligation  from  the  city  to  the  state — a 
transfer  that  both  the  Mayor  and  the  two 
Democratic  legislative  leaders  have  been  re- 
questing for  some  time. 

Will  the  Republic-dominated  Legislature 
go  along  with  the  plan?  "I  think,"  says  Sena- 
tor Dunne,  "that  it'll  become  a  reality '  be- 
cause now.  be  adds,  the  Governor  agrees. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11.  1B701 

ExcEBJPTS    From     the    Mayor's    Statement 

Calling  fob   Court  Beforws  Hbrle 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Mayor  Lind- 
say's statement  on  cotu-t  reform  made  to  the 
administrative  board  or  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence: 

Today.  I  come  before  you  *ith  recommen- 
datlotis  for  Improvement.  But  six  major 
changes — in  attitude  and  in  poUcy^-deserve 
the  highest  prlorlty. 

KUKRCENCr    EESAIONB 

First,  the  courts  should  go  Into  emergency 
session  on  nights  and  weekends  until  tbe 
backlog  is  cleared.  Judges  should  also  hold 
regular  bail-review  hearings  in  houses  of  de- 
tention. In  a  time  of  crisis,  business  as  usual 
Is  not  acceptable.  Only  emergency  octlon  will 
demonstrate  to  inmates,  correction  officers, 
police  and  the  public  a  visible  commitment 
to  Justice. 

This  will  cost  money^somethlng  New  York 
City  doesn't  have.  The  state,  which  is  legally 
responsible  for  the  couru.  should  provide 
emergency  funds  now.  If  the  state  falls  to 
meet  Its  responsibility  in  the  face  of  crisis 
in  the  state  courts,  the  city  will  pay.  no 
matter  what  socrlflce  we  most  make  to  find 
the  necessary  resources. 

We  are  already  paying  more  than  our  due. 
We  have  doubled  our  expendliures  for  the 
cotuts  in  the  lost  four  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  state  spends  nothing  for  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  ex- 
cept to  pay  a  portion  of  tbe  Judges'  calarles- 

AID  rOR   XNUATE   ADDICTS 

Second,  the  state  narcotics  program  should 
fulfill  Its  pledge  to  treat  the  thousands  of 
criminal  addicts  now  In  city  Jails.  Almoet 
60  percent  of  our  inmates  are  suspected  nar- 
cotics addicts  who  by  law  should  be  in  s;ta.te 
treatment  facilities.  If  they  were,  the  jails 
would  no  longer  be  overcrowded. 

The  failure  of  the  state  narcotics  program 
has  crippled  the  entire  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. Ironlcolly.  many  suspected  addicts 
charged  with  a  crime  suddenly  plead  guilty 
when  threatened  with  the  alternative  of  com- 
mitment to  state  treotment  They  know  that 
the  state's  narcotics  "treatment"  program  la 
largely  a  euphemism  for  prolonged  Imprison- 
ment, 

Even  worse.  344  persons  already  committed 
t^  state  treatment  are  illegally  confined  in 
the  city's  prisons  because  there  Is  no  room 
In  the  state's  facilities.  The  state  must  take 
immediate  action  to  make  Its  narcotics  pro- 
gram work.  If  It  hod  worked  during  the  last 
three  yean,  this  crisis  would  not  exist. 

SAIL    POLtCISa    MflAILED 

Third,  ball  policies  should  be  drastically 
overhauled.  Only  10  percent  of  defendants 
etirrently  remanded  to  Jail  are  offered  the 
authorieed  option  to  secure  boll  by  deposit- 
ing a  small  cash  alternative,  nine-tenths  of 
which  Is  returned  to  the  defendant  when  he 
appears  in  court.  Only  30  percent  of  those 
remAnded  ever   receive   ball   reduction.   •!- 
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though  fclmoet  half  of  the  prisoners  who  do. 
make  baU  within  24  hours. 

But  beyond  cash  alternjitlTe  and  ball  re- 
ducuan.  the  moet  important  reform  of  all 
would  be  a  time  limit  on  detention. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  fuJflll  the  consu- 
tutlonal  majidatc  o(  a  speedy  trial.  A  de- 
fendant should  be  held  only  for  a  set  time 
before  trial,  after  which  he  would  have  to  be 
released  on  recognlzauce.  unless  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney. 
A  60-day  limit  on  detention  would  reduce  the 
current  detention  population  by  4«  percent. 
A  «0-day  limit  would  mean  a  32  percent 
reduction, 

BO*>n  ACTION  tnusED 

Fourth,  thla  Admlnlstratife  Board  should 
take  direct  responsibility  for  the  dally  oper- 
ation and  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  system. 
The  courts  require  detailed  superrtslon.  un- 
failing discipline  and  s  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  judicial  practices.  Only  the  board,  with 
Us  broad  power  to  run  the  courts,  can  stop 
the  flagrant  abuse  of  adjournmenta  by  court 
officials  and  the  private  bar. 

We  cannot  expect  Judges  to  be  adminlfl- 
tratcn  or  ask  them  to  serre  as  clerfcs.  Backed 
by  strong  leadership  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Board,  competent  lay  administrators  should 
be  given  full  authority  to  manage  the  courts 
Computers  and  staff  should  do  the  dally 
nuts-and-bolts  work.  We  lose  the  dignity  of 
the  law  when  Judges  sit  as  clerks  and  cases 
BU  unhcArd. 

This  board  could  also  establish  a  Stale 
Judicial  Center,  similar  to  the  Federal  Ju- 
dlctAi  Center,  to  provide  innovstlve  plan- 
ning and  research  fcr  the  entire  court 
system. 

CUMINATION   OF   CrTT    COtWr 

Fifth,  the  New  York  City  Criminal  Court 
should  be  abolished  and  lu  functions  merged 
Into  the  single,  unified  state  court  system  es- 
tabU&heil  by  the  State  Constitution.  State 
courts,  functioning  under  central  state  di- 
rection, and  funded  from  the  state  budget. 
should  dispose  of  all  criminal  cases.  A  di- 
vided, court  system  inevitably  leads  to  serious 
procedural  and  management  defects. 


acDPcnoN  or  juaiaoicnow 
Sixth,  we  must  limit  the  criminal  courts 
to  eerlous  crimes  and  find  other  ways  to 
re^xilate  moral  conduct  and  deal  with  leaser 
oOense*.  The  State  Legislature  must  remove 
administrative  violations,  such  as  housing  ol- 
fenses,  which  clog  the  criminal  process.  And 
government  must  arbltmte  the  competing 
moral  demands  of  a  diverse  society  In  new 
ways. 

Criminal  sancUons  do  not  deter  gambling. 
proatitutlon  and  other  victimless  "crimes.' 
These  "crlmea"  overload  the  courts,  breed 
corrupuon.  encourage  disrespect  for  law.  and 
waste  scarce  resources. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  City  of 
New  York  in  one  month  spent  at  least  40 
times  as  much  enforcing  gambling  statutes 
in  Manhattan  as  It  received  lu  fines  from 
convicted  violators.  The  conviction  rate  was 
less  than  30  per  cent  and  no  one  was  sen- 
tenced to  jail.  A  month  of  frxiltleas  anU- 
gambllng  sctton  In  one  borough  cost  the 
city  »230.000. 

Strict  regulation  must  replace  our  present 
lutae  reliance  upon  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem in  such  areas. 

With  those  six  priorities  in  mind.  I  would 
now  like  to  focus  on  the  need  and  the  spe- 
cifics for  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal 
with  court  delay  and  relieve  the  detention 
crisis  in  New  York  City 

THE     CBIS1&     DtnrtTJ> 

Initially  we  must  understand  the  scope  of 
the  problem: 

Of  the  1968  arrest  population,  4a  per  cent 
of  the  prisoners  held  in  detention  through 
trial  were  held  for  over  one  year.  Half  of 
those  detained  through  trial  were  found  not 
guUty  or  sentenced  after  conviction  to  time 
already  served: 


Of  the  1968  arrest  population,  only  2  6  per 
cent  finally  received  sentences  of  more  than 
a  year.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  those  lu  de- 
tention spent  no  time  In  Jail  after  a<ljudlca- 
tlon. 

Of  the  1968  arrest  population,  almost  half 
had  six  or  more  court  appearances  on  their 
char^.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  orresu  re- 
sulted In  dismissals  or  verdicts  of  not  guilty. 
Of  the  city's  detention  populaUon.  about 
half  are  awaiting  action  in  the  Criminal 
Court,  while  the  rest  are  awaiting  action  In 
the  Stale  Supreme  Court. 

The  average  length  of  time  in  detention 
for  Supreme  Court  cases  in  New  York  County 
is  5.14  month,  with  a  1-77  month  average  de- 
tention Ume  for  Criminal  Court  cases. 

The  city's  adult-deWintlon  institutions  are 
at  183  per  cent  of  capacity. 

LONO    DCTTNTIOW    "TBACIC" 

These  statistics  pinpoint  our  delay  prob- 
lems. And  they  reveal  that  too  many  de- 
fendants are  subjected  to  the  tragedy  of 
lengthy  detention  before  gulU  or  innocence 
has  been  decided. 

We  all  share  the  blame — court  adminis- 
tration, state  government,  and  city  govern- 
ment. There  are  extenuating  clrcumtances. 
The  sharp  rise  In  arrests  since  1964  has  im- 
posed an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon  all 
of  us  For  example.  In  the  last  six  years,  mis- 
demeanor arrests  Jumped  77.5  per  cent  In 
New  York  City  and  adult  felony  arrests  rose 
by  50  per  cent.  We  expect  360.000  arrests 
this  year. 

The  city  has  responded  with  new  resources 
and  the  drain  upon  the  city  treasury  has 
been  substantial. 

In  1969.  34  new  Judges  were  added  to  the 
State  Supreme  Coxjrt  In  the  First  and  Second 
Departments.  Twenty  Judges  were  added  in 
1969  to  the  Criminal  Court  and  five  more 
will  Join  the  court  after  trafllc  adjudication 
Is  phased  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Since  1967,  the  Office  of  ProbaUon  budget 
has  tripled:  the  Legal  Aid  Society  budget 
has  quadrupled;  and  city  budget  appropri- 
ations for  district  attorneys,  the  Criminal 
court,  and  the  SUte  Supreme  court  have 
each  doubled.  The  city  provided  these  addl- 
tloiial  resources  In  only  four  years. 


citt's  actions  ustxd 
Moreover,  the  city  has  spent  »90-mllllon 
In  the  past  five  years  for  new  facilities  for 
the  Department  of  Correction,  In  three  years 
the  city  has  more  than  doubled  the  correc- 
tions budget  And  Just  in  the  past  two 
months  of  crisis,  the  city  has  authorlxed  the 
hiring  of  300  new  correction  officers  and  63 
additional  Criminal  Court  personnel  for  the 
new  Jury  trial  parts. 

New  York  City  spends  almost  15  p>er  cent 
of  the  total  crlmlnsl  Justice  funds  expended 
by  all  sUte  and  local  governments  in  the 
entire  nation  That's  a  heavy  load  for  a  city 
with  Just  4  per  cent  of  the  naUonal  popu- 
latU}n. 

It  is  also  discouraging.  For  it  Is  clear  that 
these  budget  increases  have  not  been 
matched  by  sufficient  reform  or  modemlaa- 
tlon  within  the  court  system. 

Addiuonal  money  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. But  the  persistence  of  court  delay  Jn- 
dlcaCss  that  the  principal  fault  lies  with 
basic  short-comings  in  the  way  the  court 
system  tisea  existing  time  and  rssources. 
ruMD  uQUxar  omoziD 
The  courts  ask  us  for  more  Judges,  more 
clerks  and  more  space  But  we  who  have  to 
draw  funds  from  an  exhausted  public  treas- 
ury find  it  difficult  to  react  favorably,  when 
the  request  for  funds  comes  with  no  plan 
for  basic  change,  no  indication  of  a  com- 
mitment to  longer  working  hours,  no  pene- 
trating analysis  of  court  data,  no  indication 
that  superviaion  and  discipline  of  Judges  will 
be  priority  Issues,  and  no  sign  that  the  cen- 
tral administrative  oontrol  authorized  by 
statute  and  rule  will  be  exercised  to  the  ut- 
most. 


Why  build  expensive  new  court  facilities 
when  the  public  sees  existing  courtrooms  in 
session  only  a  tew  hours  each  day. 

In  February.  1969.  the  Administrative 
Judge  of  the  City's  Criminal  Court  stated 
that  Judges'  work  schedules  were  lax.  He 
criticized  their  r.ulure  to  put  m  full  work 
days.  He  said  the  couru  were  improperly  run. 

Before  the  city  takes  money  away  from 
schools,  from  police,  from  bousing  and  from 
other  essenual  services,  before  the  city  raises 
taxes  In  order  to  help  the  courts,  we  must 
know  that  such  crtttctam  is  no  longer  valid. 

CXAMPLtS   OF   CRISIS 

Examples  of  the  management  crisis  are 
lei^lon.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few. 

"no  one  can  tell  us  the  nature  and  niimbers 
of  the  Criminal  Court  case  backlog.  Costly 
analyses  have  produced  only  frustration  with 
the  incredible  state  of  court  records.  Intel- 
ligent researchers  hsve  derived  from  the  same 
data  backlog  figures  ranging  from  90,000  to 
345,000  cases  How  can  anyone  plan  without 
such  basic  Information? 

Long  calendar  calls  by  Judges  produce  sd- 
Journment  rates  In  Criminal  Court  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  This  situation  goes 
on  and  on  and  on.  Some  defense  attorneys 
procure  adjourmnents  as  a  lever  to  collect 
their  fees.  Do  eoxintless,  unproductive  cal- 
endar calls  represent  good  management,  good 
planning,  or  good  use  of  Judicial  time? 

In  summer  months,  caleodnr  listings  are 
fcandnlously  low  in  number.  Even  in  the 
courtrooms  that  are  open,  activity  la  often 
limited  to  two  or  three  hours.  How  should 
we  characterize  a  system  of  supervision  and 
discipline  that  permits  this  to  continue  while 
detained  prisoners  lie  crowded  in  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  prison? 

In  State  Supreme  Court,  a  prisoner  may 
wait  five  to  six  weeks  before  a  grand  Jury 
Indictment  U  returned.  Why? 

In  State  Supreme  Court,  many  convicted 
prisoners  must  wait  60  or  more  days  for  sen- 
wnclng.  Why? 

AS  Of  June.  1970.  of  State  Supreme  Court 
defendants  in  detention,  only  43  per  cent 
were  awaiting  trial.  Fifty-seven  percent  were 
awaiting  Indictment,  or  sentence  after  con- 
viction. Why? 

These  facts  are  inescapable.  They  cry  out 
for  change. 

If  drastic  reforms  are  not  forthcoming.  I 
am  prepared  to  request  a  delegation  of  man- 
agement authority  for  couru  within  the  city 
from  the  state's  Judiciary  to  the  city's  execu- 
tive branch. 

New  York  City  is  paying  most  of  the  Judi- 
cial bill.  The  courts  must  be  publicly  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  ctly's  taxpayers.  Cltlsens 
have  as  much  right  to  expect  performance 
from  the  courts  as  they  do  from  police,  hos- 
pitals and  saiUt3tLon. 


POLITICAL     ACTIVrnES     OF     COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute published  a  most  timely  and  useful 
study  of  a  complex  issue. 

The  title  of  this  study  is  "Political  Ac- 
tivities of  Colleges  and  Universities: 
Some  Policy  and  Legal  Implications." 
The  authors  are  three  distinguished  law- 
yers. Robert  H.  Bork  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Howard  G.  Krane.  attorney  at 
law  in  Chicago,  and  George  D.  Webster. 
attorney  at  law  in  Washington. 

In  recent  years  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  political  turmoil.  Political 
activities  tmdertaken  on  campuses,  and 
with  varying  forms  of  cooperation  and 
sancUons  from  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators and  trustees  of  colleges  and 
universities,  have  raised  many  vexing 
Questions. 
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These  questions  concern  the  tracU- 
tional  independence  of  such  institutions, 
and  the  tradition  of  academic  freedom. 
These  questions  have  been  explored  with 
proper  thoroughness  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  there  is  another  question,  more 
technical  in  nature,  which  has  not  been 
given  the  extensive  public  exploration  It 
deserves.  This  concerns  the  effect  which 
different  kinds  of  political  activities  can 
have  on  the  legal  standing  of  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  report  reaches  one  conclusion  that 
is  especially  pertinent  right  now.  It  Is 
that  colleges  and  universities  that  engage 
in  political  activities — such  as  recesses 
to  permit  students  and  faculty  to  partic- 
ipate in  campaigns — expose  themselves 
to  serious  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  the 
matter  of  tax-ex«npt  status  for  these 
institutions  is  a  central  problem. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  "to  ana- 
ly2e  the  law — to  assist  the  public  In  un- 
derstanding it  and  university  personnel 
in  complying  with  it."  I  think  this  study 
does  a  fine  job.  It  deals  precisely  with 
technical  questions.  In  addition,  it  brings 
calm  philosophy — rather  than  enflamed 
Ideology— to  bear  on  the  broader  issues 
involved. 

This  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  ideology  is  Important  in  the  work 
of  AEI.  This  organization  does  not  take 
stands  on  issues.  Its  work  is  grounded 
in  a  faith  in  the  free  market  in  informa- 
tion. AEI  considers  its  job  done  when 
it  has  armed  public  officials  with  the 
relevant  considerations  as  they  are  ad- 
vanced by  persons  on  various  sides  of  the 
Issues. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  analy- 
sis are  the  conclusions  of  the  authors. 
AEI  takes  no  position  on  these  con- 
clusions. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
this  illuminating  study,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  study  "Perspective"  and  "Effect  of 
Political  Activities  on  the  University's 
Tax  Exemption"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  city  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  number  of  organiaations  which 
provide  public  offlcieJs  with  high-level 
policy  studies.  The  work  done  by  insti- 
tutions such  as  AEI  and  the  Brookings 
Institution  is  varied  in  form,  but  In- 
variably is  of  high  quality. 

For  example.  AEI  publishes  policy 
studies  of  the  sort  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today.  It  also  publishes  a  press 
summary  which  I  know  my  ofiBce  finds 
very  useful.  In  addition.  AEI  schedules 
rational  debates  which  are  exactly 
what  the  name  says  they  are.  They  bring 
together  informed  men  and  women  to 
discuss  matters  of  real  urgency,  and 
these  debates  are  published  in  book  form. 

Last  week  I  was  able  to  share  with  the 
Senate  a  very  thoughtful  essay  prepared 
by  a  fdlow  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Today  I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  latest  in  a 
continuing  series  of  distinguished  pub- 
lications from  AEI. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  AEI  and  her 
sister  Institutions  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  various  contributions  to 
public  understanding. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

pcasPccTxvc 

American  unlreraltles  are  alive  with  polit- 
ical activity.  Though  this  activity  will  reach 
Its  peak  In  the  November  oongreselonal  elec- 
tions, the  phenomenon  is  not  new.  Within 
the  past  few  years  this  country,  along  with 
many  others,  has  experienced  an  unpreoe- 
dentsd  upsurge  of  political  activism  on  its 
csjx^juaes.  A  major  aspect  of  this  develop- 
ment is  the  increasing  demand  that  univer- 
sities and  colleges  commit  themselves  to  po- 
litical action  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  in  a 
variety  of  causes.  If  such  demands  are  ac- 
ceded to,  unlverslUea  may  make  themselves 
liable  to  serious  legal  penalties. 

THX   STATUntS 

Section  501  {cl  (3»  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  provides  that  an  exempt  organi- 
zation. Including  an  educational  institution, 
shall  lose  its  exemption  from  federal  Income 
Uxes  if  any  "substantial  part"  of  lU  activi- 
ties consUtute  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion." or  If  It  rhould  "participate  in.  or  In- 
tervene in  (including  the  publishing  or  dis- 
tributing of  statements)  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidata  for  public 
office."'  A  parallel  provision.  Section  170(e>. 
denies  a  deduction  from  income  taxes  for 
donors  to  institutions  that  violate  these  pro- 
?crlptlona.»  Moreover,  Section  610  of  the 
Criminal  Code  makes  It  a  criminal  oflense 
"for  any  corporation  whatever  ...  to  make  a 
CDntrlbutlon  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  (federal)  elect4on  .  .  .•»  Sanctions 
may  be  visited  upon  both  the  corporation 
and  its  responsible  officers.  Enforcement  au- 
thorities consider  Section  610  violated  by 
indirect  contributions,  as.  for  example,  the 
payment  by  a  corporation  of  an  employee's 
salary  during  a  period  which  he  devotes  to 
work  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  federal 
oinee.* 

pusposcs  or  Tnx  vriTOT 

Our  primar>-  purpose  Is  to  onalyne  the 
law — to  asElst  the  public  in  underrtandlng  It 
and  university  personnel  in  complying  with 
It  In  some  Important  respects,  the  law  seems 
fairly  clear,  but  In  other  areas  the  law  is  still 
developing  and  our  guidance  takes  the  form 
cf  pointing  out  possible  dangers.  Uncertainty 
about  the  future  shape  of  the  law  is  In- 
creased by  the  pressure  upon  the  statutes* 
bislc  concepts  of  major  policy  issues  that 
have  yet  to  be  resolved.  We  hsve  tried  to 
articulate  these  issues  that  must  be  faced 
In  applying  the  laws  under  eMimlnatJon  her* 
as  well  as  In  the  framing  of  any  future  legis- 
lation dealing  with  these  topics 

Our  interest  In  the  subject,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  providing  guidelines.  These  laws 
possess  a  larger  slgnlflcance  because  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  the  poUt- 
iclzatlon  cf  the  universities.  Pew  people 
would  be  Interested  in  the  narrow  subject  of 
the  tax  law  relating  to  educational  institu- 
tions, but  when  that  tax  law  deals  with  an 
aspect  of  dramatic  and  troublesome  social 
trend  it  may  legitimately  claim  the  attention 
of  a  wider  audience.  We  cannot  hope  in  a 


»36  U5.C.  1501(0(3*.  For  a  complete 
text  of  this  section  see  Appendix  A:  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  this  secUon  begins 
at  p.  8. 

-26  CS.C.  I  170(c).  Far  a  complete  text 
of  this  section  see  Appendix  A. 

3 18  U.&.C.  (610.  For  a  complcM  text  of 
this  section  see  Appendix  A:  a  more  com- 
plete dlscusskm  of  this  begins  at  p.  26. 

•See  Indictment,  July  31.  1970.  against 
First  Western  SUte  Bank,  Minot,  North 
DaJKota,  quoted  in  part  infra  and  noted  at 
p.  60  in  Appendix  F.  See  also  Department  of 
Justice  Memorandum.  January  36.  1962  (on 
file  in  New  York  tJnlverslty  Law  Review 
Library). 


study  of  this  length,  of  course,  to  explore  the 
full  range  of  social  and  poliucsl  implications 
of  this  topic  but  we  hope  to  stimulate 
thought  alMUt  academic  poUtlclzatlon,  the 
dangers  it  presents,  and  the  law's  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  problem.  It  Is  Important,  indeed 
it  seems  tc  us  crucial,  that  assumptions 
about  fundamentals— the  role  of  universities 
in  our  society  and  the  function  of  legal  norms 
and  sanctions  In  deOning  that  role — be  made 
explicit  and  examined  in  the  process  of  ap- 
plying the  existing  statutes  and  In  shaping 
new  laws.  M.uch  that  is  ambiguous  in  the 
statutes  under  discussion  here  arises  from 
the  lack  of  such  fundamental  discussion  at 
the  time  of  their  passage. 

HSTUUC  or   TKX   PBOBLXM 

These  are  sensitive  and  potentially  inftam- 
matory  topics.  Some  persons  will  perceive  the 
application  of  law  to  university  political  be- 
havior as  an  attempt  to  stifle  dissent,  an 
assault  upon  academic  freedom.  Others  wilt 
see  It  as  an  essential  means  of  recalling  uni- 
versities to  their  proper  educational  focus. 
The  opportunities  for  heated  rhetoric  and 
hasty  reaction  on  each  side  will  be  many. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  anticipate  or  to  take 
sides  on  all  of  the  issues  thst  may  arise.  The 
problem  is  too  complex  for  that  and  our 
society  Is  merely  be^nnlng  to  explore  Its 
manifold  dltScultles.  But  we  do  speak  from  a 
general  position  that  should  loe  made  clear. 
Universities  have  been  centers  for  free  and 
disinterested  tnqulr)'.  the  systematic  accum- 
ulation of  knowledge,  and  the  transmission 
of  both  that  knowledge  and  that  spirit  of 
Inquiry  to  rising  generations.  We  begin  from 
the  premise,  widely  but  by  no  means  uni- 
versally shared,  that  these  traditional  and 
KpeclalUed  functions  are  extremely  valuable 
and  worth  preserving.  But  universities  may 
be  damaged,  perhapn  Irreparsbly.  either  by 
the  imsophtstlcated  application  of  legal  con- 
trols or  by  the  continued  growth  of  an  un- 
inhibited political  activism  on  campuses. 
Alarm  at  developments  within  our  unlver- 
slt'es  must  not  trigger  unreflectlve  responses, 
but  there  Is  equally  no  occasion  for  a  com- 
plete hsnds  off  policy.  Law  can  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  presenMng  scademlr  values 
but  those  values  certaCfUy  cannot  be  sus- 
tained entirely  by  law. 

The  relationship  of  the  present  study  to 
the  general  problem  may  be  clarified  by  some 
perspective  Polltlclsatlon  Is  a  diffuse  and 
complex  phenomenon  It  [loses  problems  for 
and  about  universities  that  could  hardly  have 
been  foreseen  even  a  few  yean  ago  and  were 
certainly  not  anticipated  when  Section  SOI 
(q)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Section  610  of  the  Criminal  Code  were  en- 
acted msny  years  ago.  These  statutes  are 
aimed  at  actions  attributable  to  the  policy  of 
an  Institution,  and  such  actions  are  by  no 
means  at  the  root  of  our  current  troubles. 
aff«;i9  OP  poLincceATioN 

The  Reneral  public  has  been  nvade  aware 
of  polltlclzatlon  In  the  universities  by  the 
spectacular  outbreaks  of  violence  that  have 
scxompanled  the  process.  These  are  familiar 
lt«m6  of  television  and  press  coverage  bomb- 
ings, arson,  building  seizures,  record  destruc- 
tion. Imprisonment  of  administrators  in 
their  offices,  classroom  disruptions,  equip- 
ment destruction,  and  violent  encounters  be- 
tween students  and  polio*  or  national  guards- 
men. Scores  of  universities  hsve  knoa'n  such 
episodes,  some  rejwatcdly.  and  a  few  cam- 
puses approach  a  state  of  incessant  guerrilla 
warfare.  Lesser  incidents  of  the  s&me  nature 
plus  such  behavior  as  window  smashing, 
abusive  and  obscene  language,  threats  of 
violence,  disruptive  picketing,  and  the  like, 
have  become  so  commonplace  that  they  fre- 
quently go  unreported. 

Tet  this  bare  catalogge  of  physical  vio- 
lence, horrifying  though  it  may  be,  does  not 
be^in  to  suggest  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
university  politiclzatiou  or  Che  more  pro- 
found changes  that  are  occurring — ctianges 
in  mood  and  atmosphere   thst   may  prove 
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though  »lmo«  h»lt  of  the  prisoners  who  do. 
mate  ball  within  24  hours. 

But  bejond  (rash  »lt«m»Ove  and  ball  re- 
duction, the  moet  Important  rejonn  ot  an 
would  be  a  time  limit  on  detention. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  tulflU  the  constl- 
tutloHAl  mandate  ol  a  speedy  trial.  A  de- 
lendant  should  be  held  only  for  a  set  time 
before  tnaJ.  after  which  he  would  haTe  to  be 
released  on  recognlMnce.  unless  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney. 
A  ao-day  limit  on  detention  would  reduce  the 
current  detention  population  by  «  percent^ 
A  90-d»y  limit  would  mean  a  32  percem 
reduction. 

BOAan  «cnoN  otigid 
Fourth,  this  Administrative  Board  should 
take  direct  responslbiuty  for  the  dally  oper- 
ation and  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  system 
The  courts  require  detailed  supervision,  un- 
talllne  discipline  and  a  cnntmuous  monitor- 
ing ot  judicial  practices.  Only  the  board,  with 
Its  bro«)  power  to  run  the  courts,  can  stop 
the  aagiant  abuse  ot  adjournments  by  court 
officials  and  the  private  bar. 

We  cannot  expect  Judges  to  be  aitolnls- 
trators  or  ask  them  to  serve  as  clerks.  Backed 
by  strong  leadership  of  the  Administrative 
Board  competent  lay  administrators  should 
he  given  luU  authority  to  manage  the  courts. 
Computers  and  staff  should  do  the  dally 
nuu-and-bolts  work.  We  loM  the  dignity  of 
the  law  when  Judges  sit  as  clerks  and  cases 
sit  unheard. 

This  board  could  also  establUh  a  State 
Judicial  Center,  similar  to  the  Federal  Ju- 
dlcl.>l  Center,  to  provide  InnovaUve  plan- 
ning and  research  for  the  enUre  court 
system. 

■tiMiMATiow  or  crrr  corar 
Fifth    the  New  Tork  City  Criminal  Court 
should  be  abolished  and  its  functions  merged 
Into  the  single.  unlBed  state  court  system  es- 
tablished  by  the  State   Constitution.  State 
courts    functioning  under  central  state  di- 
rection, and  funded  from  the  state  budget, 
should  dispose  of  aU  criminal  cases    A  di- 
vided court  system  Inevitably  leads  to  serious 
procedural  and  management  defects. 
axoncTioK   or    jtjatsDicnoM 
smth.  we  must  limit  the  criminal  courts 
to  serious   crtmee   and   Bnd   other  ways  to 
regulate  moral  conduct  and  deal  with  lesser 
offenses  The  State  Legislature  must  remove 
administrative  violations,  such  as  housing  of- 
fenses, which  clog  the  criminal  process.  And 
government    mu.il   arbitrate    the   competing 
moral  demands  ot  a  diverse  society  In  new 
ways. 

Criminal  sancUons  do  not  deter  gambUng. 
prostltuUon  and  other  victimless  "crlmMj' 
These  -crimes"  overload  the  ocnrts.  breed 
corrupuon.  encourage  disrespect  for  law.  and 
waste  scarce  resource*. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  City  of 
New  Tork  In  one  month  spent  at  least  *0 
times  as  much  enforcing  gambling  statutes 
in  Manhattan  as  It  received  In  Ones  from 
convicted  violators  The  conviction  rate  was 
less  than  30  per  cent  and  no  one  was  sen- 
tenced to  JaU.  A  month  of  frultleaa  anll- 
grunbllng  acUon  In  one  borough  coat  the 
city  J230.000. 

strict  regulation  must  repU  -e  our  present 
futile  reliance  upon  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem In  such  areas. 

With  those  six  priorities  In  mind.  I  would 
now  like  to  focus  on  the  need  and  the  spe- 
dScs  for  a  ccanprehenalve  program  to  deal 
with  court  delay  and  relieve  the  detenuon 
crisis  in  New  York  City. 

THk     CaiSlS     DETINtD 

Initially  we  muat  imdersland  the  scope  of 
the  problem: 

Of  the  1908  arrest  population.  43  per  cent 
ot  the  prisoners  held  In  detention  through 
trial  were  held  for  over  one  year.  Halt  ol 
those  detained  through  trial  ware  found  not 
guilty  or  sentenced  after  convlcOon  to  time 
already  served: 


Ot  the  19OT  arrest  population,  only  2.8  pet 
cent  anally  received  sentences  ot  more  than 
a  year  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  those  In  de- 
tention spent  no  time  In  Jail  after  adjudlca- 

Ot  the  1»«8  arrest  population,  almost  half 
had  six  or  more  court  appearances  on  their 
charge.  Fifty-five  per  cent  ot  all  arrests  re- 
sulted in  dismissals  or  verdicts  of  not  guilty. 
Of  the  cltys  detention  populaUon.  about 
half  are  awaiting  action  m  the  Criminal 
Court,  while  the  rest  are  awaiting  acUon  In 
the  State  Supreme  Court 

The  average  length  of  time  In  detenUon 
for  Supreme  Court  cases  m  New  Tork  County 
Is  f,  14  month,  with  a  1.77  month  average  de- 
tention time  for  Criminal  Court  cases. 

The  city's  adult-detention  InsUtutlons  are 
at  183  per  cent  of  capacity. 

LONG     DETENTIOIV     •■TRACIC" 

These  statistics  pinpoint  our  delay  prob- 
lems. And  they  reveal  that  too  many  de- 
lendants  are  subjected  to  the  tragedy  ot 
lengthy  detention  before  guilt  or  Innocence 
has  been  decided. 

We  all  share  the  blame — court  adminis- 
tration, sute  government,  and  city  govern- 
ment. There  are  eittnuatlng  clrcumunces. 
The  sharp  rise  In  arrests  since  1984  has  Im- 
posed an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon  all 
of  us  For  example.  In  the  last  six  years,  mis- 
demeanor arresU  Jumped  77.5  per  cent  In 
New  Tork  City  and  adult  felony  arresU  rose 
by  SO  per  cent.  We  expect  250,000  arrests 
this  year. 

The  city  has  responded  with  new  resources 
and  the  drain  upon  the  city  treasury  has 
been  substantial. 

In  1969.  34  new  Judges  were  added  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  the  First  and  Second 
Departments.  Twenty  Judges  were  added  In 
1980  to  the  criminal  Court  and  five  more 
will  Join  the  court  after  tramc  adjudication 
IS  phased  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Since  1067.  the  Ofllce  ot  ProbaUon  budget 
has  tripled,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  budget 
has  quadrupled;  and  city  budget  appropri- 
ations for  district  attorneys,  the  Criminal 
Court  and  the  State  Supreme  court  have 
each  doubled.  The  city  provided  these  addi- 
tional resources  In  only  four  years, 
crrr'a  actionb  uarxn 
Moreover,  the  city  baa  spent  $90-mllllon 
in  the  past  five  years  for  new  facilities  for 
the  Department  ot  Correction.  In  three  years 
the  city  haa  more  than  doubled  the  correc- 
tlona  budget  And  Just  In  the  past  two 
months  of  crisis,  the  city  has  authorized  the 
hiring  of  300  new  correction  offlcers  and  53 
additional  Criminal  Court  personnel  for  the 
new  Jury  trial  parts. 

New  Tork  City  spends  almost  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  criminal  Justice  funds  expended 
by  all  state  and  local  governments  In  the 
entire  nauon  That's  a  heavy  load  for  a  city 
with  Just  4  per  cent  of  the  national  popu- 
lation. 

It  IS  also  discouraging.  For  It  Is  clear  that 
these  budget  Increases  have  not  been 
matched  by  sulBclent  reform  or  modemlia- 
tlon  within  the  court  system. 

Additional  money  can  b*  used  to  advan- 
tage. But  the  persutence  ot  court  delay  In- 
dicates that  the  principal  fault  Ilea  with 
basic  short-comings  In  the  way  the  court 
system  uses  existing  time  snd  resources. 


Why  build  expensive  new  court  taciutlea 
when  the  pubUc  sees  existing  courtrooms  In 
session  only  a  few  hours  each  day. 

In    February.    1980,    the    Administrative 

Judge  of   the  City's  Criminal   Court  stated 

that   Judges'   work   schedules   were   lax.   He 

criticized  their  failure  to  put  in  full  work 

days.  He  said  the  couru  were  unptoperly  run. 

Before   the   city   takes   money   away    from 

schoou,  from  police,  from  housing  and  from 

other  essential  services,  before  the  city  raises 

taxes  in  order  to  help  the  courts,  we  must 

know  that  such  criticism  Is  no  longer  valid. 

EXAMPi-ss  or  caiais 

Examples  of  the   management   crIsU   are 

legion.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few. 

No  one  can  tell  us  the  nature  and  numbers 
of  the  Criminal  Court  case  backlog.  Costly 
analyses  have  produced  only  frustration  with 
the  Incredible  state  of  court  records.  Intel- 
ligent researchers  have  derived  from  the  same 
data  backlog  figures  ranging  from  90.000  to 
346.000  cases  How  can  anyone  plan  without 
such  basic  Information? 

Long  calendar  calls  by  Judges  produce  ad- 
JotUTUnent  rates  In  Criminal  Court  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  This  situation  goes 
on  and  on  and  on.  Some  defense  attorneys 
procure  adjournments  as  a  lever  to  collect 
their  fees.  Do  countless,  unproductive  col- 
endar  calls  represent  good  management,  good 
planning,  or  good  use  of  Judicial  time? 

In  summer  months,  calendar  Ustlnga  are 
scandalously  low  In  number.  Even  In  the 
courtrooms  that  are  open,  acUvlty  Is  often 
limited  to  two  or  three  hours  How  should 
we  characterlue  a  system  ot  supervision  and 
discipline  that  permits  this  to  continue  while 
detained  prisoners  He  crowded  In  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  prison? 

In  State  Supreme  Court,  a  prisoner  may 
wait  five  to  six  weeka  before  a  grand  Jury 
Indictment  Is  returned.  Why? 

In  State  Supreme  court,  many  convicted 
prisoners  must  wait  80  or  more  days  for  sen- 
tencing. Why? 

As  of  June.  1970.  ot  State  Supreme  Court 
defendants  In  detenUon.  only  43  per  cent 
were  awaltmg  trial.  Pllty-seven  percent  were 
awaiting  Indictment,  or  sentence  afMr  con- 
viction. Why?  

These  facu  are  Inescapable  They  cry  out 
lor  change. 

II  drastic  refomu  are  not  forthcoming.  I 
am  prepared  to  request  a  delegation  ot  man- 
agement authority  for  oourU  within  the  city 
from  the  state's  Judiciary  to  the  city's  execu- 
tive branch. 

New  Tork  city  Is  paying  most  ot  the  Judi- 
cial bill.  The  courts  must  be  publicly  ac- 
countable to  the  ctly's  taxpayers.  Cttlaena 
have  as  much  right  to  expect  performance 
from  the  courts  as  they  do  from  police.  ho»- 
pltals  and  sanitation. 


rtmb  axQTTXST  tmrncnxo 
The  courts  ask  us  for  more  Judges,  more 
clerks  and  more  space  But  we  who  have  to 
draw  funds  from  an  exhausted  public  treas- 
ury find  It  aiuicult  to  react  favorably,  when 
the  request  for  funds  comes  with  no  plan 
for  basic  change,  no  indication  of  a  com- 
mitment to  longer  working  hours,  no  pene- 
trating analysis  of  court  data,  no  IndlcaUon 
that  BupervUlon  and  discipline  of  Judges  will 
be  priority  Issues,  and  no  sign  that  the  cen- 
tral administrative  oontxol  autborlxed  by 
statute  and  rule  will  be  exercised  to  the  ut- 
most. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  COL- 
LEGES AND  ONrVERSmES 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  American  Enterprise  InsU- 
tut«  published  a  most  timely  and  useful 
study  of  a  complex  issue. 

The  title  of  this  study  Is  "Political  Ac- 
tivities of  CoUeges  and  Universities: 
Some  Policy  and  Legal  Implications.' 
The  authors  are  three  distinguished  law- 
yers, Robert  H.  Bork  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  Howard  O.  Krane,  attorney  at 
law  in  Chicago,  and  George  D.  'Webster, 
attorney  at  law  in  Washington. 

In  recent  years  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  drawn  mto  the 
vortex  of  the  political  turmoil.  Political 
activities  undertaken  on  campuses,  and 
with  varying  forms  of  cooperation  and 
sanctions  from  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators and  trustees  of  colleges  and 
universities,  have  raised  many  vexing 
questions. 
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Theae  questions  concern  the  tradi- 
tional independence  ot  such  Inatltutiona, 
and  the  tradition  of  academic  freedom. 
These  questionfi  have  been  explored  with 
proper  thoroughness  throughout  the 
Nation. 

But  there  is  another  question,  more 
technical  in  nature,  which  has  not  been 
given  the  extensive  public  exploration  it 
deserves.  This  concerns  the  effect  which 
different  tinds  of  political  activities  can 
have  on  the  legal  standing  of  institutions 
ol  higher  education. 

The  report  reaches  one  conclusion  that 
la  especially  pertinent  right  now.  It  is 
that  colleges  and  universities  that  engage 
in  political  activities— such  as  recesses 
to  permit  students  and  faculty  to  partic- 
ipate in  campaigns — expose  themselves 
to  serious  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  the 
matter  of  tax-exempt  status  for  these 
instltuUons  is  a  central  problem. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  "to  ana- 
lyze the  law — to  assist  the  public  In  un- 
derstanding It  and  university  personnel 
in  complying  with  it."  I  think  this  study 
does  a  fine  Job.  It  deals  precisely  with 
technical  questions.  In  addition,  it  brings 
calm  philosophy — rather  than  enflamed 
ideology — to  bear  on  the  broader  issues 
involved. 

This  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  ideology  is  important  in  the  work 
of  AEI.  This  organization  does  not  take 
stands  on  issues.  Its  work  is  grounded 
in  a  faith  in  the  free  market  in  informa- 
tion, AEI  considers  its  Job  done  when 
it  has  armed  public  officials  with  the 
relevant  considerations  as  they  are  ad- 
vanced by  persons  on  various  sides  of  the 
Issues. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  analy- 
sis are  the  conclusions  of  the  authors. 
AEI  takes  no  position  on  these  con- 
clusions. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
this  illuminating  study.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  study  "Perspective"  and  "Effect  of 
Political  Activities  on  the  University's 
Tax  Exemption"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  this  city  Is  fortunate  to 
have  a  number  of  organizations  which 
provide  public  officials  with  high-level 
policy  studies.  The  work  done  by  insti- 
tutions such  as  AEH  and  the  Brookings 
Institution  is  varied  in  form,  but  in- 
variably is  of  higli  quality. 

For  example,  AEI  publishes  policy 
studies  of  the  sort  I  am  placing  In  the 
Record  today.  It  also  publishes  a  press 
summary  which  I  know  my  office  finds 
very  useful.  In  addition.  AEI  schedules 
rational  debates  which  are  exactly 
what  the  name  says  they  are.  They  bring 
together  Informed  men  and  women  to 
discuss  matters  of  real  urgency,  and 
these  debates  are  published  in  book  form. 
Last  week  I  was  able  to  share  with  the 
Senate  a  very  thoughtful  essay  p.-epared 
by  a  fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Today  I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  latest  In  a 
continuing  series  of  distinguished  pub- 
lications Trom  AEI. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  AEI  and  her 
sister  institutions  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  various  contributions  to 
public  understanding. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sectioxu 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

pxasPCCTZvx 

American  univeraltleK  are  alive  with  polit- 
ical activity.  Though  this  activity  will  reach 
Its  peak  in  the  November  congressional  elec- 
tions, the  phenomenon  la  not  new.  V7lthln 
the  past  lew  years  this  country,  along  with 
many  otberH.  haa  experienced  an  unpraoe- 
dented  upeurge  ot  poutlcal  actlvlam  on  ita 
campuses.  A  major  aspect  of  this  derelop- 
ment  1b  the  Increasing  demand  that  tiniver'- 
sitles  and  coUegw  oommlt  themselves  to  po- 
Mtlcal  action  In  a  variety  of  ways  and  in  a 
varletT  of  caxisee.  If  such  demands  are  ac- 
ceded'to,  uolversltlea  may  make  theniMlvea 
liable  to  serious  legal  penalties. 

THS   8TATOTS8 

Section  501  (ct  (3)  or  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  provides  that  an  exempt  organi- 
zation, including  an  educational  Institution, 
shall  loee  lie  eiemptlon  from  federal  income 
taxes  If  any  "sutoctantlal  part"  of  its  activl- 
tlee  conEUlute  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  Influence  legUla- 
tlon,"  or  H  It  rbould  "participate  In.  or  in- 
tervene In  (including  the  publishing  or  dis- 
tributing of  statements)  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidal*  for  public 
office."'  A  parallel  provl&lon.  Section  170(0, 
denies  a  deduction  from  Income  taxee  for 
donors  to  institutions  that  violate  these  pro- 
•crtptlons."  Moreover.  Section  610  of  the 
Crtmlnal  Code  makes  It  a  criminal  offense 
"for  any  corporation  whatever  ...  to  mate  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  In  connection 
with  any  (federal)  election  ...'*•  Sanctions 
may  be  vislt«d  upon  both  the  corporation 
and  Its  reeponsible  omcens.  Enforcement  au- 
thorities consider  SecUon  610  vloUted  by 
indirect  contributions,  as.  for  example,  the 
pavmeat  by  a  corporation  of  an  employee's 
salary  during  a  period  which  he  devotes  to 
work  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  federal 
office.* 

rtniPOsKs  or  Tin  vrcsT 

Our  primary  purpoee  is  to  analyze  the 
law — to  assist  the  public  In  understanding  It 
and  university  personnel  In  complying  with 
It.  In  some  important  respects,  the  law  seems 
fairly  clear,  but  In  other  areas  the  law  Is  stUl 
developing  and  our  guidance  takes  the  form 
of  pointing  out  possible  dangers.  Uncertainty 
about  the  future  shape  of  the  Inw  Is  In- 
creased by  the  pressure  upon  the  statutes' 
basic  concepts  of  major  policy  issues  that 
hnve  yet  to  be  resolved.  We  have  tried  to 
crtlculate  thOFe  issues  that  must  be  faced 
In  applying  the  laws  under  examination  here 
as  well  as  In  the  friiming  of  any  future  legis- 
lation dealing  with  these  topics. 

Our  Interest  m  the  subject,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  providing  guidelines.  These  laws 
possess  a  larger  significance  because  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  the  pollt- 
iclEatlon  of  the  universities.  Pew  people 
would  be  Interested  In  the  narrow  subject  of 
the  tix  Uw  relating  to  educational  Institu- 
tions, but  when  thit  tax  law  deuls  with  an 
aspect  ol  dramatic  and  troublesome  social 
trend  It  may  legitimately  claim  the  attention 
of  a  wider  audience.  We  cannot  hope  in  a 


'26  V3.C.  1501(c)(3).  For  a  complete 
text  of  ihli  section  see  Appendix  A;  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  this  section  begins 
at  p.  8. 

=  26  tJS.C.  1170(c).  PJr  a  complete  text 
of  this  section  see  Appendix  A. 

=  18  tJ.8.C.  i  610.  For  a  complete  text  of 
this  section  see  Appendix  A:  a  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  beguu  at  p.  36. 

'See  Indictment.  July  31.  1970.  against 
First  Western  SUte  Bank.  Mlnot.  North 
DakoU.  quoted  In  part  infra  and  noted  at 
p.  60  In  Appendix  P.  See  also  Departioent  of 
Justice  Memorandum.  January  36.  1863  (on 
file  in  New  York  Unlveralty  Law  Review 
Library). 


i>tudy  of  this  length,  of  course,  to  explore  the 
full  range  of  socIjJ  and  poUUcal  ImpUuitloos 
of  this  topic,  but  we  hope  to  stlmulat* 
thought  about  academic  poUticlzatlon,  the 
dangers  It  presents,  and  the  law's  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  problem.  It  Ls  important.  Indeed 
It  seems  tc  us  crucial,  t^at  assumptions 
about  fundament«lb — the  role  of  universities 
lu  our  society  and  the  function  of  legal  norms 
and  sanctions  in  defining  that  role — be  made 
explicit  a^d  examined  in  the  process  of  ap- 
plying the  existing  statute&  and  In  shaping 
new  laws.  Uuch  that  is  ambiguous  In  the 
statutes  under  discussion  here  arises  from 
the  lack  of  such  fundamental  discussion  at 
the  time  of  their  passage. 

HATtrax  or  mc  psoblxm 
These  are  sensitive  and  potentially  inflam- 
matory topics.  Some  persons  will  perceive  the 
application  of  law  to  unlvenlty  political  be- 
havior as  an  attempt  to  stifle  dieaent.  an 
asst-ult  upon  academic  freedom.  Others  will 
&ee  It  as  an  essential  means  of  recalUne  uni- 
versities to  their  proper  educational  focus. 
The  opportuniues  for  heated  rhetoric  and 
hasty  reaction  on  each  side  will  be  many. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  anticipate  or  to  take 
Bides  on  all  of  the  issues  that  may  arise.  The 
problem  Is  too  complex  for  that  and  our 
society  Is  merely  beginning  to  explore  Ita 
manifold  difficulties.  But  we  do  speak  from  a 
general  position  that  should  be  made  clear. 
Universities  have  been  ccntens  for  free  and 
dtslnlerested  inquiry,  the  systemBtlc  accum- 
ulation of  knowledge,  and  the  transmission 
of  both  that  knowledge  and  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  rising  generations  We  begin  from 
the  premise,  widely  but  by  no  means  uni- 
versally shared,  that  these  traditional  and 
specialized  functions  are  extremely  valuable 
and  worth  preserving.  But  universities  may 
be  damaged,  perhaps  irreparably,  either  by 
the  unsophisticated  application  of  legal  con- 
trols or  by  the  continued  growth  of  en  un- 
inhibited political  activism  on  campuses. 
Alarm  at  developments  within  our  univer- 
sities must  not  trigger  imreflective  responses, 
but  there  la  equaUy  no  occasion  for  a  com- 
plete hands  off  policy.  Law  can  play  an  Im- 
portant part  in  preserving  academic  values 
but  those  values  certainly  cannot  be  sus- 
tained entirely  by  law. 

The  relationship  of  the  present  study  to 
the  general  problem  may  be  clarified  by  some 
persjpectlve.  PoUtlclxatlon  is  a  diffuse  and 
complex  phenomenon.  It  poses  problems  for 
and  about  universities  that  could  hardly  havs 
been  foreseen  even  a  few  years  ago  and  were 
certainly  not  anticipated  when  Section  501 
(C)(3)  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Section  610  of  the  Criminal  Code  were  en- 
acted m^ny  years  ago.  These  statutes  are 
aimed  at  actions  attributable  to  the  policy  of 
an  Institution,  and  such  actions  are  by  no 
means  at  the  root  of  our  current  troubles. 
crrecTs  or  pounazATtoH 
The  general  public  has  been  made  aware 
of  polltlclzatlon  in  the  universities  by  the 
spectacular  outbreaks  of  violence  that  have 
accompanied  the  process.  These  are  familiar 
Items  of  television  and  press  coverage:  bomb- 
ings, arson,  building  eelzures.  record  destruc- 
tion. Imprisonment  of  admlnlstratoTS  in 
their  offices,  classroom  disruptions,  equlp- 
nvent  destruction,  and  violent  encounters  be- 
tween students  and  police  or  national  guards- 
men. Scores  of  universities  hsve  known  such 
episodes,  some  repeatedly,  and  a  few  cam- 
puses approach  a  state  of  Incessant  guerrlll* 
warfare.  Lesser  incidents  of  the  aftme  nature 
plus  such  behavior  as  window  smashing, 
abusive  and  obecene  language,  threats  of 
violence,  disruptive  plckeUng.  and  the  like, 
have  become  so  commonplace  that  they  fre- 
quently go  unreported. 

Yet  this  bare  catalogue  of  physical  vlo- 
leni^e,  horrifying  though  It  may  be.  does  not 
begin  to  siiggest  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
university  polltlclzatlon  or  the  more  pro- 
found changes  that  are  occurring — changes 
m  mood  and  atmosphere  that  may  prove 
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eren  more  nmlnoM  In  Uw  long  run.  Pro- 
longKl    pnysiMl    thremt     must    me«iably 
chmngt   for    lUe   wor»«   the   pertonnance   ot 
mauiutlons   Dot  geared  to  violence.  whOM 
structure,  rules.  «nd  Hablu  Indeed  assume 
that  lorce  is  not  merely  Improper  but  un- 
thlultable.  Ptiyslcal  threat  alone  might  not 
hate  produced  the  decline  ol  morale,  the 
loas  ol  elan,  the  attrition  of  the  spirit,  that 
U  so  patently  occurring  within  many  uni- 
versities. This   1«   more  probably  the  tMUlt 
of  moral  pressure  and  uncertainty,  tor  the 
crlalJ  In  the  unH-eraltles  is  precipitated  not 
by  the  traditional  enemies  of  free  Inquiry 
but  by  member*  of  the  academic  community 
itself     students    and    faculty   members   are 
not  merely  uamg   the  university  as  a  con- 
venient forum  to  protest  naUonal  policies 
or  to  launch  ventures   Into  the  politics  ol 
the  larger  community  but  are  acUvely.  and 
even    violently.  chaUenglng   the   legitimacy 
of  traditional  academic  functions  and  stand- 
ards Sharp  challenges  from  within  the  coro- 
munllv.   stated    in    uncompromising    moral 
and  intellectual  terms,  are  bound  to  be  more 
unsettling   and   divisive   than   would   ch.il- 
lenges   from    without     Accustomed   to   mis- 
understanding and  even   to  hostility  froin 
without,  the  academic  commmunlty  believed 
that  its  values  were  unlversaUy  held  within. 
The  discovery  that  they  are  not  has  shocked 
and  dismayed  the  academic  world. 

In  a  politicized  university,  moreover,  chal- 
lenge tind  Its  attendant  turmoil  are  unceas- 
ing and  therefore  enervating.  Again  the  com- 
munity JUtilde  the  universities  is  aware  of 
Issues  that  result  In  dramatic  violence  or 
that  Involve  many  universities  at  once,  such 
as  the  protests  and  strlXes  that  swept  htin- 
dreds  of  camptisea  in  response  to  the  united 
Siaifi's  Cambodian  invasion.  But.  Increas- 
ingly, manv  other  once  routine  actlol>a  and 
procedures'  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
political  and  hence  tie  proper  subjects  for 
demands,  boycotts,  strikes,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  other  forms  of  pressure.  Among  the 
topics  now  so  regarded  on  many  campuses  are 
changes  m  the  content  of  curriculum,  fac- 
ulty recrtjitment,  the  grant  or  dental  of  ten- 
ure to  facvUty.  admissions  poUcy.  dlsclpUnary 
BCtlons.  performance  ot  government  research, 
racial  ccmposltlon  of  the  faculty  or  student 
body,  erection  of  new  buildings,  wage  scales 
of  maintenance  workers,  performance  of  serv- 
ice ftmctions  for  the  local  community,  and 
student  participation  In  various  aspect!  ot 
unlversltv  governance. 

This  state  of  affairs  Imposes  heavy  costi 
upon  universities  Intellectual  work  de- 
mands, tor  most  people,  a  degree  ot  serenity 
and  freedom  from  distraction  and  tension. 
It  IS  most  fruitful  when  the  academic  dU- 
cusalon  Is  civil  and  open.  These  conditions 
are  destroyed  when  the  university  Uvea  in 
chronic  tension,  anger,  and  distrust,  Polltlcl- 
zatlon  means  division  among  faculty  mem- 
bers between  faculty  and  administration, 
between  faculty  and  students,  and  among 
students.  Not  only  la  conununlcatlon  Im- 
paired among  faculty  members,  and  hence 
an  Important  stimulus  to  Intellectual 
achievement  lost,  but  teaching,  which  re- 
quires a  degree  of  sympathy  and  shared 
values  between  the  teacher  and  the  students. 
t>ecomes  less  eflactive. 

THE  scADXMic  t»rrs«NBtia  OM 

MATIOHai.   UMUtS 

rinally.  though  we  have  stressed  divisions 
and  tenaons  within  the  unlveraitles.  pollt- 
iclaatlon  haa,  curiously,  produced  an  op- 
posite danger,  that  ot  conformity.  Within 
universities  there  may  be  strtle  about  In- 
ternal policies  but.  Increasingly,  uiuveraltles 
fsce  the  outalde  world  and  Its  political  is- 
sues with  a  unified  outlook.  Within  many 
universltiea  there  Is.  for  example,  remark- 
ably little  debate  on  such  subjects  as  Vlet- 
natn  and  on  many  such  campuses  no  speaker 
wishing  to  defend  present  national  policy  on 
that  subject  can  even  obtain  a  hearing.  L*5S 
dramatic   but  still  notable  Is  the  academic 
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oonsenaua  about  other  nstlonml  issue*.  Ac»d- 
emlolana  do  not  dlipiay  the  spectrum  ol 
opinion  that  the  larger  society  displays. 
There  are  very  lew  represenutlves  of  con- 
servative or  even  mlddle-of-:he  road  politi- 
cal opinion,  a  sltuaUon  that  is  surely  a  mat- 
ter for  concern  in  departments— such  as 
economica.  poUtlcal  scleoce.  sociology,  and 
law— that  treat  controversial  laeuea  as  sub- 
jects for  scholarship. 

Despite  this  relative  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion university  administrators  and  faculties 
have  generally  resUted  the  guCTest'o**  ^^^^ 
they  portlcipite  as  InsUtution*  m  political 
affairs  Most  academicians  share  the  general 
American  leelmg  that  universities  have  no 
place  m  politics.  Yet  when  pressure  became 
mtense  enough  many  universities  came  dan- 
gerously close  to  violating  that  principle. 
Pressure  for  university  political  action  Is 
particularly  difficult  to  resist  when  opinion 
about  the  issue  at  strike  Is  virtually  unani- 
mous on  the  campus  Intensity  and  unani- 
mity of  opinion  combined  last  May  when 
United  States  mlllUry  actions  began  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  result  was  a  number  of  forms 
of  university  political  Involvement  that  at 
least  raised  the  legal  Issues  of  tax  exemption 
discussed  here 


CNIVEESrTT  INVOt-VEMXNT 

The  clearest  case  of  imlversity  Involve- 
ment, of  course,  would  he  action  in  the  unl- 
versitys  name  by  its  governing  officers,  usu- 
ally a  board  of  trustees  and  the  president. 
We  know  of  no  such  case  but  there  were  at 
some  schools  form»l  resolutions  by  faculties 
purporting  to  speak  as  faculty  bodies  rather 
than  as  individuals.  There  vFcre  also  numer- 
ous instances  of  use  by  political  groups.  ofWn 
composed  of  faculty  or  studente  but  some- 
times composed  of  persons  not  connected 
with  the  university,  of  Institutional  facili- 
ties aad  resources.  After  the  Cambodian  In- 
tervention political  groups  were  frequently 
given  access  to  university  computers,  re- 
search lacillUes.  office  space,  auditorium*  and 
classrooms,  residential  facilities,  dining  halls, 
telephone  servtce.  secretarial  service,  malllni? 
permits,  radio  staUons.  mailing  lists,  and  so 
forth.  Computers  were  in  use  by  students  at 
several  unlverslUes  to  analyxe  the  voting 
records  of  congressmen.  N{alllng  lists  were 
used  to  send  leafleu  opposing  congressmen 
up  for  reelection  to  alumni.  tJnlverslty  build- 
ings were  used  as  centers  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  national  student  strUtes  over  Cam- 
bodia, for  the  coordination  of  movemenu  to 
elect  candidates  opposed  to  national  policy 
tn  Vietnam,  and  for  similar  purpoees. 

A  number  of  universities  agreed  to  close 
for  one  or  two  weeks  Just  before  the  No- 
vember elections  in  order  to  give  students 
and  faculty  more  time  to  participate  in  the 
various  congressional  election  campaigns. 
Last  May  great  numbers  of  students  and 
some  faculty  members  viewed  it  as  appropri- 
ate to  shut  down  their  universities  in  order 
to  express  their  opposition  to  the  Cambodian 
operation  Many  demanded  that  their  uni- 
versities show  sympathy  with  the  proteaters 
by  suspending  classes,  waiving  examination 
and  paper  requirements,  and.  in  general, 
"altering  normal  academic  expectations." 
Some  universities  complied  with  one  or  more 
of  these  demands,  though  whether  adminis- 
trators and  faculties  who  acceded  did  so  out 
of  sympathy  and  a  belief  that  they  should  so 
respond  or  out  of  prudence  in  an  exploalve 
situation  19  not  clear  and  undoubtedly  varied 
from  case  to  case  One  can  certainly  sym- 
pathize with  beleaguered  academics  torn  be- 
tween the  desire  to  keep  their  unlverslUes 
out  of  politics  and  to  preserve  them  from 
crippling  internal  conflict.  Tet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  universities  did  edge  closer 
to  formal  political  involvement. 

We  cite  theae  instancee  not  to  suggeet  that 
any  particular  university  violated  any  federal 
law— we  have  too  Uttle  Information  about 
partlCTilar  cases  to  form  a  confident  Judg- 
ment and  wo  certainty  have  no  Interest  in 


broadcasting  any  such  opinion.  We  cite  these 
ca»cs  rather  as  examplea  of  the  polltlclaaUou 
that  grew  up  In  our  universities  and  to  show 
that  some  aspects  of  that  trend  may  brlog 
universities  within  the  ambit  of  the  laws 
discussed  tn  this  monograph. 

But  another  point  must  be  stressed.  We 
hare  rehearsed  the  many  manlfeetatlons  ot 
poUtlciaaUon  on  American  campuses  to  show 
that  onlv  some  aapecu  of  that  phenomenon 
cjui  be  dealt  with  by  present  federal  statutes. 
Speaking  generally,  the  mood  of  poUtlclza- 
iion  within  the  universities  Is  probably  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  law,  and  the  political 
acta  of  individual  student*,  faculty,  and 
administrators  m  American  political  proc- 
esses generally  are  not  only  beyond  Inhlbl- 
Uou  by  statute  but  must,  of  course,  remain 
so. 

If  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  poUttclza- 
tlon  we  have  descrlt>ed  is  a  serious  social 
problem,  and  we  think  It  Is.  only  part  of  the 
social  response  can  be  legal  tn  nature.  Just 
aa  the  core  of  the  problem  la  one  of  mood 
and  belief,  so  the  solution  will  surely  be 
primarily  one  of  mood,  belief,  and  the  per- 
suasive usaertloQ  of  the  traditional  values  of 
the  academy.  Law  alone  caimot  sustain  or 
enforce  values  that  are  not  widely  and  deeply 
held. 

aaOADEK    INVKSTICATION    NEEDED 

Though  this  specialized  study  is  not  the 
occasion  for  It,  there  Is,  therefore,  a  need  for 
brtwder  investigation  into  the  phenomenon 
of  polltlclzation  and  possible  techniques  of 
controlling  It.  It  would  be  very  useful,  if  It 
la  possible,  to  locate  the  causes  or  the  roou 
of   student   and   faculty   unrest,   the   wide- 
spread  disenchantment   with   long-accepted 
academic  values,  and  the  willingness  to  em- 
ploy violence.  If  we  hsd  a  better  understand- 
ing of  causes,  we  might  be  able  to-  devise 
more  effective   responses.   But   It   may   well 
prove   Impossible    to   find    ultimate   caxises. 
Not  only  Is  the  phenomenon  extraordinarily 
complex   and   perhaps  fed   from   more  than 
one  root,  but  most  atiempu  to  specify  causes 
so  far  have  not  been  notably  successful  and 
many    have    been    strikingly    superflciat,    A 
serious  investigation  of  causes  would  have 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  polltlclza- 
tion and  violence  are  not  confined  either  to 
the  United  State*  or  to  universities.  Severe 
student   disorders   and    universities  disrup- 
tions have  occurred,  among  other  places,  in 
Prance.  West  Germany.  Italy.  Sweden.  Eng- 
land. Japan,  and  India    The  spread  of  the 
problems   suggests   that    the   problems   and 
social  tensions  of  the  United  States  are  not 
ultimately  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  as 
so  many  have  maintained.  And  it  should  be 
recalled  that  polltlclzation.  often  accompa- 
nied by  violence  and  the  rhetoric  of  violence, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  universities, 
though  It  appears  to  be  most  acute  there. 
These  facte  at  least   raise   the  queetlon   of 
whether  we  are  not  obaerrlng  a  deep,  though 
hitherto  unsuspected,  crisis  tn  western  cul- 
ture rather  than  a  crisis  defined  by  American 
universities.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  h» 
the  case,  the  search  for  causes  will  be  far 
more  difficult  and  conclusions  far  leae  precise 
than  one  might  at  first  hope.  Still,  the  crisis, 
though  general,  doee  appear  to  be  most  acute 
or  advanced   In   universities   and  that  may 
suggest  something,  if  not  about  causes  then 
at  least  about  predisposing  factors. 

Moving  to  this  level  of  Inveetlgatlon.  It 
might  be  pocslble  and  worthwhile  to  ask  why 
universities  as  Institutions  have  proved  so 
vulnerable.  Are  there  attitudes,  more  com- 
mon In  the  academy  than  elsewhere,  that 
lessen  resistance  to  attacks  from  the  perUcu- 
lar  quarters  from  which  the  most  recent  at- 
tacks have  come?  Is  the  vulnerability  In 
part  due  to  the  development  of  values,  prac* 
tlces.  and  structures  adapted  to  resist  at- 
tacks from  the  outside  community,  which 
unlverslUes  have  faced  for  centurlee,  but  of- 
fering aid  rather  than  hindrance  to  attack- 
eiv  within?  Has  there  occurred  a  shift  of  gov- 
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ernlng  power  from  university  presidents  to 
faculties  so  that  effective  nuinagement  In 
crises  t)ecomce  impossible  for  structural  rea- 
•ons.  large  committees  being  unable  to  make 
executive  decisions?  Are  there  structural  or 
pi^xedural  changes  that  unlversltlee  can 
adopt  to  render  themselves  lees  toUnerable  to 
inside  attack? 


LONO-BTJN 

Beyond  these  issues,  what  are  llltely  to  be 
the  long-run  effects  of  conUnued  academic 
polltlclzation  both  upon  the  univerEliles  and 
the  general  society?  How  far  Is  polltlclzation 
Ukely  to  go  and  what  forms  will  It  take?  How 
seriously  is  It  likely  to  damage  the  spirit  of 
free  Inquiry.  parUcularly  In  the  social 
sciences?  What  forms  will  public  reaction 
take?  Will  financial  support  at  present  levels 
be  available  for  pollUcally  oriented  unlver- 
slUes? If  not.  how  will  increasing  demands 
for  education  tieyond  the  high  school  level  be 
satisfied?  Must  new  Institutions  be  devised  to 
carry  on  Indispensable  intellectual  and  re- 
search work  that  can  no  longer  be  carried  on 
eSecUvely  on  university  campuses?  What 
effect  would  such  an  increased  separation  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  have  upon  the 
teaching  performance  of  universities,  upon 
students,  and  ultimately  upon  the  compe- 
tence and  Intellectual  orientation  of  our  eo- 
clely? 

THE  aOLE  or  LAW 

Society  need  not,  of  course,  await  definl- 
Uve  answers  to  quesUons  of  this  nature  be- 
fore responding  to  the  problem  of  academic 
poUUclzaUon.  U  a  majority  of  Americana  be- 
lieve that  pollUclzatlon  imperils  the  unlver- 
slUes- most  val  uable  f uncUons.  measures 
will  undoubtedly  l>e  taken  to  counter  that 
development  Rarely.  If  ever,  do  we  wait  to 
find  the  ultimate  cause  of  social  disorder  be- 
fore attempung  to  deal  with  it.  No  society 
haa  ever  found  "the"  cause  of  crime  or  pov- 
erty, but  every  society  has.  with  varying  de- 
gree* of  effecUvenesB.  attempted  to  curb  Uxe 
one  and  alleviate  the  other.  We  deal,  as  we 
usually  mth&t.  with  symptoms  rather  than 
causes.  The  obvious  analogy  Is  to  medicine 
which  ellecls  many  of  lU  cures  by  controlling 
symptoms  that  could  kill  until  the  body 
cures  Itself.  Similarly,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, we  do  not  so  much  solve  our  great 
social  problems  as  get  over  them.  Iaw,  our 
oldest  and  most  successful  technique  of  so- 
cial control,  typically  deals  with  individual 
and  tnatltutlonal  aberraUons  by  defining  and 
inhibiting  their  unwanted  symptoms 
through  the  application  of  civil  and  criminal 
sancuons.  But  law  does  more  than  inhibit 
through  penalties  The  legal  definition  of  im- 
proper behavior  is  Itself  a  moral  force  that 
clarifies  and  reinforces  a  society's  expeoia- 
Uons  and  values,  helping  to  control  conduct 
through  moral  consensus. 

Of  more  immediate  and  (a-acticaJ  Impor- 
tance than  a  search  for  the  causes  of  uni- 
versity polltlclzation.  then.  Is  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  manifestations  and  likely  effects 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  means,  includ- 
ing the  application  of  law.  by  which  it  can 
be  controlled.  Certain  of  these  manifesta- 
Uoos  pose  Uttle  more  than  pracUcal  diffi- 
culty. The  use  of  violence  can  be  punished 
dlrectlv  by  the  criminal  law  without  endan- 
gering other  social  valuer.  The  problems  are 
primarily  those  of  Identification  and  fair- 
ness with  which  the  criminal  process  has 
long  had  to  cope.  But  other  aspeota  of  po- 
lltlclzation. some  of  wUlch  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  are  more  subtle  and  difficult  to 
reach  without  impairing  freedoms  worth 
preserving.  In  this  area  a  study  would  have 
to  face  squarely  issues  that  we  caimot  ex- 
plore fully  In  the  preeent.  necessarily  limited. 
study:  the  bearing  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  that  complex  of 
values  we  sum  up  rather  vaguely  In  the 
term  "academic  freedom."  These  are  values 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  either  In  the 
application  of  exlBtlng  law  or  the  devlalng  ot 
new  laws,  but  they  pfeaent  quesUons  on  large 


and    complex    that    they    require    separate 
treatment. 

To  raise  these  larger  problems  and  to  stress 
the  relatively  limited  impact  of  present  law 
upon  them  la  not  to  deny  that  law  any  vir- 
tue. On  the  contrary.  It  has  important  con- 
tribuuons  to  make.  Section  601  (c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  example,  may 
be  unable  to  reach  much  that  Is  of  ixincern 
but  It  can  at  least  prevent  the  formal  In- 
volvement of  universities  in  poliucs.  and 
that  Is  an  accomplishment  of  both  praoUcaJ 
and  symbolic  value.  It  sets  some  limit  to  a 
process  that  now  appears  threatening,  and 
it  may,  by  restating  a  basic  value — the  nec- 
essity of  a  firm  line  between  education  and 
indoctrination,  between  scholarship  and 
propaganda — affect  thought  and  action  in 
areas  to  which  its  sanctlotu  cannot  and 
ought  Dot  be  directly  applied.  That  Is  at 
least  a  beginninc. 

Effect  or  Pouticai.  Acnvrms  on  thb 

UNtvxBSlTT's  Tax  ExXMirnoN 
Section  fiOHc)  (3>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode  ("Code")  exempts  from  Inoome  tax 
private  ^  colleges  and  universities  "organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  .  .  .  educational 
purposes  .  .  .■*  In  addltloti.  the  Code  per- 
mits individuals  and  corporations  to  deduct 
contributions  made  to  such  educational  in- 
stitutions. An  educational  Uutltuiion  quali- 
fies for  tax  exemption  and  as  a  recipient  of 
deductible  contribatloQ&.4»rovided  ( 1 )  th*t 
"no  substantial  part  o/tba  activities  |of  the 
Institution)  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  mflueuce  legisla- 
tion" and  (3)  that  the  institution  "does  not 
participate  m.  or  intervene  in  i  including  the 
publishing  and  distributing  of  statemenU). 
any  political  campaign  on  twhaU  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office." 

Most  private  educational  institutions  have 
applied  for  and  received  a  ruling  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  they  are  tAx 
exempt  and  that  coniribuUons  to  them  are 
deductible,  la  addition,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  publishes  a  current  list*  of  or- 
ganizations, contributions  to  which  are  de- 
ductible. This  lisung  amouuu  to  an  "advance 
assurance  of  deductibility."  ao  t^at  as  long 
as  an  organization  remains  on  the  Ust.  do- 
nors may.  as  a  practical  matter,  count  on 
their  contributions  being  deductible.* 

While  donations  to  an  organisaUon  re- 
main deductible  until  notice  to  the  contrary, 
any  organizaUon's  lax  exemption  may  be  re- 
voked retroactively.  Thus,  ^if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  determines  that  an  educs^ 
iional  institution  became  disqualified  tn  a 
prior  year,  it  could  assert  tax  liability  against 
the  organization  for  all  prior  years  for  which 
the  statute  of  limitations  has  not  run.  How- 
ever, the  deducUbllity  of  contributions  made 
U)  the  Institution  prior  to  notice  of  the  chal- 
lenge would  not  be  affected.  Ittls  can  result 
In  a  seemingly  anomalous  situation  where 
deductions  are  allowed  for  contribution*  to 
a  non-exempt  organization  <as  determined 
by  retroactive  revocation).  Accordingly,  the 
Internal  Reven  ue  Service  has  sometimes 
given  public  notice  that  it  Is  withdrawing 
advance  assurance  of  deductibility  of  con- 
tributions pending  the  completion  of  an  In- 
vestigation into  the,  organization's  tax-ex- 
empt status  indeed,  where  the  dlsquallfyln? 
event  has  high  vlsibUlty  (e.^..  clear  involve- 
ment in  a  political  campaign  1  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  might  even  dedde  to  with- 
draw advance  assurance  of  deductibility  be- 
fore embarking  on  Hs  inveetlgatlon. 

However,  since  the  revtxratlon  of  an  ex- 
emption and  the  contromltant  denial  of  de- 
duction depend  upoft  affirmative  adminis- 
trative action,  a  unlverelty  or  Ita  donon  will 
be  adversely  affected  from  a  tax  standpoint  by 
political  acUvltlea  only  If  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  takes  some  action.  Because  the 
sanction  of  a  revocation  of  an  exemption  is 
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extremely  aevere  both  to  the  university  and 
jii  donors,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may 
be  quite  reluctant  to  act  except  In  cases 
where  the  political  activities  of  the  tnsUtu- 
iion  are  so  pervasive  that  the  Institution 
may  be  clearly  said  to  have  abandoned  Its 
traditional  and  exclusive  educational  role. 
The  administrative  dilemma  posed  by  the 
sanction  of  revocation  is  well  recognized- 
there  15  no  middle  ground— and  as  the  House 
WAyA  and  Means  Committee  noted: 

The  absolute  prohibition  upon  involve- 
ment in  political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office  frequently  results 
in  the  alternatives  of  uzxreasonably  puui^h- 
ment  or  unreasonably  tight  punishment.* 

It  U  indeed  paradoxical  that  the  severity 
of  the  sanction  of  revocation  protMbly  rules 
out  Ita  application  m  isolated,  but  never- 
theless significant  instances  of  the  very  po- 
l.Ticization  of  campuHeo  <e.g.,  one-ahot  in- 
vjlvemeni  in  a  oauoual  political  campaign) 
that  the  statute  Intended  to  prohibit. 

Thla  is  not  to  say  that  If  a  university  en- 
gages in  proscribed  activity.  It  and  its  donors 
may  indefinitely  enjoy  prohibited  tax  bene- 
fits by  virtue  of  administrative  indifference. 
Tlie  law  may  well  be  developmg  in  such  a 
way  ■■  to  permit  a  private  citlaen  to  compel 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  act  tn  the 
(ace  of  a  clear  violation  of  the  statute  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  refuses  to  take  the 
initiative  itself.  Fur  example,  in  a  recent 
case.  Grfen  v.  Kennedy.  309  P.  Supp.  1137 
(D.C..  D.C.,  11*70 ).»  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, and  their  entire  staffs  were  ordered  to 
stop  itaiuing  exemption  rulings  for,  and  ap- 
proving deductions  to,  private  schools  in 
Mississippi  without  first  affirmatively  deter- 
mining pursuant  to  court-approved  proce- 
dures, that  the  schools  were  not  operated  on 
a  segregated  basis  The  plaintiffs  In  effect 
complained  that  through  administrative  In- 
difference, the  IRS  was  allowing  tax  benefits 
so  thinly  dleguleed  "private"  schools  Jormed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  iniegraied 
public  schools. 

While  a  constitutional  Interest  was  pres- 
ent In  Green,  and  may  or  mar  not  be  pres- 
ent In  a  case  seelcing  to  compel  the  Internal 
Kcvenue  Service  to  enforce  the  law  against 
a  college  engaging  In  political  activity,  m 
violation  of  the  statute,  a  plaintiff  might 
neverthelesB  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  sig- 
nificant public  interest  relating  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  poUtlciEailon  on  campuses  above 
and  iKTond  tax  policy.  In  addition.  It  should 
be  noted  that  In  such  a  case  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  not  maintain,  as  it 
did  in  Green,  that  the  tax  law  is  neutral  on 
the  subject.  Rather,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  only  argue  that  In  Its  admin- 
istrative discretion  It  may  properly  choose 
not  to  enforce  a  clear  congressional  man- 
date, for  whatever  reason. 
Tta  poLurr  oationslx  or  bection  seifcuai 
The  application  of  Section  G01(o)(a)  to 
universities  will  be  Influenced  by  the  view 
that  courts  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
take  of  the  enactment's  policy  rauouale.  the 
goals  tha:  Congress  Intended  it  to  implement. 
Our  predictions  of  what  the  law  permits  and 
what  It  forbids  must,  therefore,  take  accotmt 
of  what  policy  Is  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  statute. 

The  tax  exemption  Is  provided  for  entitles 
"organized  and  operated  exclusively  foa"  re- 
ligious, charitable,  scientific,  testing  for  pub- 
lic safety,  literary  or  educational  purposes, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
or  animals."  The  fact  that  a  tax  exemption 
Is  conferred  indicates  of  oourw  that  the  tuted 
type*  of  organisations  are  regarded  aa  per- 
forming sooUily  favored  or  preferred  func- 
tions. QiHBtlons  of  whether  such  functions 
^ould  be  preferred  and  whether  preference 
is  appropriately  expre&sed  through  a  tax  ex- 
emption are  Important  but  well  beyond  our 
subject.  We  are  attemtpting,  for  purposes  of 
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prediction,  to  dlacern  and  d««crtbe  ft  poUcy, 
not  TO  evftluftt«  tt. 

Two  mAjor  rstionalwi  m»y  be  perceived  •■ 
underlying  Swtion  601(0  (3t.  The  first  mfty 
be  lermed  %  "ta«  equity  rmtionMe"  and  the 
second  a  social  policy  rauonale"  The  former 
would  assign  a  more  limited  role  and  Impact 
to  the  statute  than  the  latter.  We  think  It 
more  Ukely  that  both  pollclee  underlie  the 
statute  and  that  its  impact  will  therefore  be 
wider  In  any  caae.  the  etatute  is  completely 
open  to  such  an  interpretation  and  we  muat 
t*ke  aocounl  in  our  predictions  of  the  poaal* 
bUltv  that  thla  reading  will  be  applied. 

The  tai  equltT  rationale,  which  le  clearly 
present  m  the  ilatute,  reets  upon  the  premise 
chat  Congresa.  wuhlng  to  eutwldlae  a  group 
of   preferred   activities,    imposed    condition* 
t}ecause  of  the  inequity  of  permitting  cam- 
pfclm  contributions  to  be  disgtused  a»  ehan- 
t*bie   or    •ducational    contributions.    Under 
present  tax  law.  the  creation  of  an  exempt 
orgsuliatlon  Ls  relattrely  easy,  and  the  coun- 
try hu  ten*  of  thousands  of  them-  If  the  rtise 
of  channeling  political  contributions  through 
such  organlzauons  were  permitted,  the  old 
knd    well-eetabllahed    rule    against    the   de- 
ductibility of  thoee  contributlone  would  be 
•ftsUy  circumvented*  The  cure  provided  by 
the  law  IS  quite  potent:  U  a  single  dollar  of 
the  orgmniiation's  funds  are  spent  in  a  cam- 
paign, the  exemption  is  lost  and  the  org»ni*a- 
tion  is  no  longer  eligible  for  the  Ux  deductl- 
ble  donations.:  y^e  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that    an    equity    rationale    might    not   serre 
other  policies   It  U  certainly  conceivable,  for 
eJtMnple.  that  Congress  thought  the  form  of 
tax  sTOidance  blocked  by  Section  501(0(3) 
WSJ  p«^iciUarly  subject  to  abuse  by  the  very 
wealthy  and  that  the  provision  had  the  added 
merit  of  curbing  unequal  politic*!  power  by 
preventing   wealth  from  magnifying  its  po- 
litic*:    power     by     funnellng     contributions 
through  exempt  organizations.  But  the  point 
la  that  a  statute  applied  solely  on  m*x  equity 
rationale  would  concern  Itself  only  with  the 
eq>«[iditure  of  funds  (or  the  use  of  facUl- 
viest    on  politic*!   matters    It  would  not.  In 
ftll   probability,  reach   the  caae  in   vhlcta  a 
university  endorsed  or  opposed  a  candidate 
for  public  ofllco  If  no  university  moneys  or 
t*cUlUM  ««re  involved. 

Yet  ther«  seema  to  be  socoetlilnc  more  to 
the  statutes  policy  than  thU  tax  equity 
rationale  suggesU-  There  Appears  to  be  an 
element  of  social  control,  s  dealre  to  ensure 
That  the  pertormanoe  of  organlMtlons  tn- 
gs««d  in  certain  socially  prelerrwl  activities 
not  be  diluted  or  made  ineffective  by  the 
add!  tlon  of  other,  perhaps  inconsistent . 
kctlviuw.  Tax  laws,  after  all.  are  not  necee- 
B»rUy  concerned  with  raising  revenue  and 
preventing  evasion.  Tbey  frequenUy  have 
wide-ranging  soclaJ  goals,  often  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  revenue  purpose.  Examples 
abound.  The  federal  t*i  on  product*  made 
with  child  labor  was  not  designed  to  raise  a 
doner  of  revenue  but  to  price  chUd  labor 
out  of  the  market  b«:ause  of  xae  belief  that 
«uch  labor  was  a  social  evil.  A  more  modern 
eiaznple  la  the  provision  for  quick  deprecls- 
tlon  write  oSa  of  rehablUUted  low  income 
housing. 

aaeticn  SOl(c)  i3)>i  proTlalon  for  the  com- 
plete lose  of  tax  exemption  upon  proof  of 
participation  In  specified  poUtlcal  actlvltlee 
may  slmUarly,  express  a  congreealonal  desire 
to  defiiw  the  proper  eoclal  role  of  preferred 
ornnlttUods.  to  er«:t  a  wall  between  such 
oraantaslons  and  politics  analogous  to  the 
■min  «r«ct«l  between  Church  and  StaU  by 
tbe  rurt  Amendment.  Such  a  rationale 
woold  augg^t  that  the  statute  appUea.  for 
example,  to  the  campaign  endoraement  Ht- 
uatlon  where  no  funds  are  expended.  Aocept- 
ance  of  a  aodal  policy  raUooala,  mo««>Ter, 
nilght  make  courta  more  wUUn*  to  apply 
thTstatute  in  caaea  wb«re  U«  expenditure 
of  funds  might,  on  a  tax  equity  rationale. 
amM*r  insignificant. 


Vbotnotv  at  and  ol  article. 


Wejhink  it  quite  plausible  tHat  the  social 
policy  as  weU  as  the  tax  equity  raUonale  un- 
derlies Section  501(0)0)-  Congress  may 
reasonably  have  wished  to  erect  a  waU  be- 
tween preferred  organizations  and  the  polit- 
ical process  lor  the  benefit  and  well-being 
of  both.  We  well  cast  the  argument  in  terms 
of  univeraltlea  but  It  applies  to  all  preferred 
organizations- 

Universities  are  certain  to  be  Injured,  and 
probably  severely,  by  entry  into  poUilcs.  By 
becoming  explicitly  political  an  educational 
and  scholarly  institution  will  inflict  Injuries 
upon  itself.  This  is  one  danger  of  academic 
polltlclratlon  already  mentioned:  the  pas- 
sions generated  bv  partisan  conflict  must 
inevitably  erode  the  objectivity  eeaenUal  to 
education  and  scholarship  But  injury  la  also 
likely  to  be  inflicted  from  without.  Unlversl- 
Wta  that  venture  into  politics  will  make  po- 
Utlcal enemies.  Those  whoee  interests  and 
positions  are  threatened  will  certainly  retal- 
iate, and  one  may  confidently  predict  that 
a  variety  of  reprisals  and  sanctions  will  soon- 
er or  later  be  visited  upon  ■  pollUcally-actlve 
university.  Depending  as  It  does  upon  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  funds  from  private  individ- 
uals, businesses,  and.  Increasingly,  tbe  fed- 
eral government,  aa  weU  as  upon  state  and  lo- 
cal property  tax  exemptions,  the  university 
ts  uniquely  vulnerable  to  counterattack 
should  it  insist  upon  a  political  role.  Con- 
gress might  reasonably  have  wished  to  pro- 
tect universities  from  thU  sort  of  Injury  by 
a  prophylactic  rule.  exprese«l  In  a  condi- 
tional tax  exeropUon.  that  attempU  to  in- 
hibit univeraiUes  from  supplying  the  provo- 
cation tor  poUtlcal  reprisal. 

Looking  at  the  other  side,  Congress  may 
also  have  wanted  to  protect  American  po- 
litical processes  from  university  intervention. 
Here  again,  there  la  an  analogy  to  the  reasons 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  Slate. 
Americans  have  always  resisted  the  entry  of 
churches  into  poUiici.  precisely  because 
churchea  are  institutions  of  enormous  pres- 
tige and  influence  SlmUarly.  the  American 
veneraUon  for  education,  evidenced  in  an 
unparaUeled  proliferation  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  a  relatively  enormous, 
and  Increasing,  percentage  of  youths  going 
beyond  high  school,  has  resulted  in  a  very 
high  level  of  preatlge  and  influence  for  uni- 
versities and  their  faculties.  To  be  sure,  that 
presUge  and  Influence  would  suffer  If  utlver- 
sttlca  took  political  stancee,  but  they  would 
probably  Have  an  impact  Congreas  may  well 
have  considered  the  advantage  of  universi- 
ties m  polltlca.  renting  as  tt  would  upon  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  objecuvlty.  to 
be  as  unfair  as  the  poUtlcal  Influence  of 
churchea.  resting  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Americana. 

These  are  some  of  the  Ideas  that  seem  to 
cluster  naturally  about  a  autute  that  in- 
blWts  unlverBlty  political  action.  Perhaps 
they  were  relatively  inchoate  when  Section 
601(c)  (3>  and  Its  predecessor  statutes  were 
enacted,  or  perhaps  they  seemed  so  obvious 
that  they  were  not  debated.  There  was  cer- 
tainly In  ISM  no  Blgniflcant  sentiment  in 
favor  of  unlveraUlea  entering  politics.  Be  that 
aa  It  may.  these  policy  Ideas  are  familiar  and 
congenial  to  most  Americans;  Section  501(c) 
(3)  Is  easily  read  as  embodying  them,  and 
they  seem  likely  to  affect  the  statute's  Inter- 
pretation and  future  development. 

An  examination  of  the  law  and  such  Indi- 
cations of  congresalonal  Intent  as  are  avail- 
able increaaea  the  plausibility  of  the  thesis 
that  S«;tlon  501(c)(3)  embodies  a  social 
poUcy  rauonale  as  weU  as  a  tax  equity  ra- 
tionale The  language  of  SecUon  501  (c)(3) 
U  drawn  more  bro«Uy  than  a  tax  equity 
rationale  standing  alone  would  require.  A 
tax  equity  raUonale,  attempting  to  Inlilblt 
the  diversion  of  fumto  from  approved  pur- 
poses to  non-exempt  purpoeee.  would  lead 
to  the  employment  of  accounting  or  tranaac- 
Uonal  teau.  Congraw  la  capable  of  artlculat- 
Uxff  and  haa.  in  fact,  often  artlculaWd  auch 


tesu  In  the  Inwmal  Revenue  Code.  Thla 
statute,  however,  prohibit*  not  diverelon  of 
funds  but  Bpeclfled  types  of  actlvlUaa, 
whether  <x  not  they  involve  the  expenditure 
of  money.  Thus,  it  forbids  partlclpaUon  or 
intervention  In  a  poUtlcal  campaign,  both 
of  which  can  be  accompuahed  without  the 
expenditure  of  the  university's  funds.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  no  defense 
that  a  university  had  intervened  In  a  cam- 
paign, lending  only  Its  name  and  preatlge  to 
a  candidate,  while  the  necessary  funds  had 
been  supplied  by  the  candidate  and  other 
supporters  rather  than  the  university 

Thla  reading  of  the  policy  of  Section  601 
(CI  (3)  is  cleorly  supported  by  the  Treasury 
Regulations  which  state  that  parQclpatlon  or 
intervention  In  a  poUtlcal  campaign  includea 
"the  making  ol  oral  statements."  without 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  any  funds.'  The 
Interpretation  Is  further  supported  by  the 
American  Council  of  Educations  guideline* 
Issued  on  June  19,  1970.  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  acknowledgement  of  the 
fairness  and  reasonableness  of  those  guide- 
lines While  the  guidelines  dweU  for  the  moat 
part  on  such  matters  as  the  proviaion  by 
universities  of  free  services  or  space  to  poUtl- 
cal  groups,  they  also  caution  that  "Ertra- 
ordlnary  or  prolonged  use  of  faclliUes.  partic- 
ularly by  nonmembers  of  the  university  cocn- 
munlty.  even  v:ith  reim  bur  semen  (.  might 
raise  questions."  (emphasis  added)  and  that 
■no  member  of  the  academic  community 
should  speak  or  act  In  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution in  a  political  campaign."  More- 
over, the  Council's  guidelines  (Utly  state: 
'In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  Section  601  (c)(3).  unlvermltlea 
in  their  corporate  capacities  should  not  in- 
tervene or  participate  In  any  campaign  by 
endorsing  or  opposing  a  candidate  or  taking 
a  poeliion  on  an  issue  involved  in  the  cam- 
pslgn  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or  oppos- 
ing a  candidate."  • 

We  may.  therefore,  properly  approach  ques- 
tions arising  In  connection  with  Swtlon  601 
(c)(3)  on  the  assumption  that  It  was  in- 
tended to  erect  a  wall  between  unlveraUlea 
and  partisan  politics  and  not  merely  prevent 
the  dlveralon  of  tax  exempt  funds.  In  that 
light  the  statute  Is  both  a  more  Important 
policy  and  likely  to  be  a  stricter  one  in  ap- 
pUcatlon. 

WHAT  acnoHs  aat  the  uHivEssmt's? 
One   of    tiie    mo«    important    UmltaUona 
upon  tbe  reach  of  both  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  tbe  Criminal  Code  ts  the  re- 
quirement liiat  the  activity  that  triggen  the 
application  of  sanoUons  clearly  be   the  be- 
havior of  the  unlveralty.  not  that  of  It*  in- 
dividual members.  Tet  there  U  a  poUcy  di- 
lemma here,  one  familiar  to  the  Uw  of  oor- 
poratlons.  labor  unions,  and  other  saaocla- 
tlooa.  A{}pllcaUon  of  sanctions  u>  an  orga- 
nization because  of  the  acUvltlee  of  Ita  in- 
dlvldtial    member*  may,   by   Inhibiting   t^ 
members  individual   behaTlof.   cut   far   too 
deeply  into  individual  freedom.  Tet  failure 
to  attribute  the  Individual's  actions  to  the 
organiaatlon  may  allow  the  poUcy  of  the  Uw 
to  be  defeated  by   an  inaub^mnUal  change 
of  form.  Because  of  their  looeeneee  of  org*- 
Diaatlon  and  lack  of  structure,  univeraltle* 
may    raise    this   dUemma    in   a    particularly 
acute   way.    The    limited    reach    of   flection 
501(c)(3)    and  Section   610  should  aasuage 
feaia  th»t  these  statutes  can  be  used  to  aUOe 
dissent,  and  tt  certainly  avoids  at  le*»t  one 
range   of    problems    grounded    In    the    Plrat 
Amendment  to  tbe  Constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits   congressional     abridgement    of    free 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,   tbe   UmlUtlon 
probably  meana  that  the  law  does  not  reach 
many,  probably  mowt.  of  the  manlfeetatlon* 
of  aoademlc  poUtlclaatlon. 

What  time  "betowfft"  to  the  uninersflyr 
In  deciding  whether  to  attribute  poUtlcal 
acUvlty    (whetber   by   sttxdanbs.   faculty,   or 
admlnlstrwtors)   to  tha  unlveralty  It  I*  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  c«rt*ln  fundaman- 


tal  ways   In   which   unlversitlee  differ  from 
other  types  of  instltutloni.  These  dlflerenccs 
require   that   rule*   perhaps    approprtate   in 
other  contexts  not  be  mechanically  appUed 
without  recognition  of  the  values  at  stake. 
Unlversiuee.    for    example,    differ    markedly 
from  business  corporations  in  that  they  have 
no  clear  tradition  or  understanding  of  what 
time  belongs  to  the  university.  Neither  fac- 
ulty nor  students  are  expected  to  work  on  a 
9-to-5.  five- day -a- week- schedule.  Faculty  are. 
of   course,   expected   to   meet   their   classes. 
but.  at  many  institutions,  students  need  only 
pass    their    examinations,    class    attendance 
being  optional.  Both  faculty  and  studente  are 
left  free  to  accomplish  their  academic  work 
at  times  and  places  ot  their  own  choosing 
This  pauern  of  freedom  is  firmly  established 
at  moeft,  perhaps  almost  all.  major  univer- 
sities. It  obviously  poses  almost  Insuperable 
dlffltultles  to  any  attempt  to  state  that  the 
poUtioal    actlvltlee   of    faculty    members    or 
■tudcnte  are  attributable  to  the  university 
because   carried   on   during   time   that   "be- 
longs"   to    the    university.    This    means,    of 
eoune.  that  member*  of  the  university  com- 
munity have  a  grvat  deal  of  time  which  they 
can.   if  they   choose,  devote  to  internal   as 
well  aa  external  poiltlca.  The  freed<Hn  Inher- 
ent  In   the   university's   looee   structure    Is 
BUscepUblc  to  abuse,  but  that  danger  Is  not 
new.  Wb*t  la  new  Is  the  form  of  the  abuse 
Freedom  of  personnel 
It  is  not  clear  that  there  Is  any  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  An 
att«npt  to  fix  by  law  or  by  university  poUcy 
the  time  and  effort   that   faculty  and  stu- 
dents owe  to  the  university  would  be  fraught 
with    serious   difficulties.   The   freedom    and 
absence  of  structure  that  a  university  af- 
fords la  not  accidental;  it  Is  thought,  prob- 
ably correctly,  to  be  conducive  to  scholarly 
effort.  It  arises  from  the  recognition  that  for 
many   people  Intellectual   work  Is  not   best 
done  according  to  a  rigid  schedule.  Indeed. 
It  may  often  be   Impossible   to  sUU  what 
constitutes      Intellectual       work.      Random 
reading,  reverie,  chance  meetings,  Informal 
conversation,  work  for  non-academic  insti- 
tutions.   aU    of    these    may    and    frequently 
do  contribute  to  the  stimulation  and  devel- 
opment of  ideas.  Schooling  In  the  mechani- 
cal  sense   Is   best   done    by   schedule.   It   Is 
highly  doubtful  that  education.  In  Its  broad- 
est and  most  profound  sense,  can  be.  The 
Informality    of    this    "method"    entails,    of 
course,   not   merely    the   certainly   of   some 
abuse    but    of    waste.    Those    who   do    not 
achieve  some  degree  of  self-discipline   will 
not  be   productive   faculty   members   or.   as 
student*,  will  waste   tbe  valuable   years  of 
freedom  tbe  university  affords.  But  that  has 
generally  been  thought  a  price  worth  pay- 
ing In  order  to  permit  others  to  develop  and 
achieve  to  a  degree  they  could  not  in  a  regi- 
mented atmosphere. 

Tbcre  la.  In  addition,  the  related  point 
that  control  of  his  time  is  one  of  the  major 
Items  of  compenaatlon  for  tbe  faculty  mem- 
ber. If  that  highly  prtaed  freedom  were 
drastically  circumscribed,  whether  by  law  or 
by  tmlvenslty  regulation,  the  real  Income  of 
faculty  would  decline  and  unlversltlea  would 
have  either  to  find  money  to  pay  consider- 
ably larger  salaries  or  lose  many  of  their 
most  valued  teachers  and  scholar*  to  alter- 
native farm*  of  employment.  This,  however, 
la  a  factor  that  cuts  both  ways.  The  poUtlclxa- 
tlon  of  the  universities  with  It*  concomi- 
tant turmoil  and  embroilment  of  faculty  In 
administrative  Issues  also  cuts  heavily  into 
tbe  faculty  member's  time  and  energy,  de- 
priving him  of  much  that  he  finds  attrac- 
Uve  about  university  life.  Already  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  shifting  of  faculty  from 
more  to  less  turbulent  Institution*  and  from 
unlvaraltles  to  research  Institutes. 
Freedom  oftt^defkU 
nnally.  It  Is  desirable  that  tbe  law  be 
Interpreted  so  that  unlversltlea  and  their 
donors  be  penalised  only  for  aeUona  that  the 


ruiponslble  officials  of  the  universities  can 
c;}ntrol  without  Inlrluglug  vital  areas  of 
academic  freedom.  It  would  be  quite  unfair, 
for  example,  to  deprive  a  university  of  lu  tax 
exemption  because  of  lobbying  done  by  stu- 
dents who  used  the  university's  name  In  their 
effort  even  though  the  university  had  not 
encouraged  or  condoned  the  activity.  Such 
a  reading  of  the  law  would  he  more  than  un- 
fair, however;  It  would  be  unwise  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  wish  to  Umlt  uni- 
versity political  action.  Some  of  the  more 
radical  students  on  Amerlcaa  campuses  have 
avowed  tbolr  Intention  of  destroying  univer- 
sities, and  a  law  that  attributed  their  be- 
havior to  The  university  would  give  them  a 
potent  weapon  for  that  purpose.  The  law 
would  encourage  political  actlvlxm  by  stu- 
dents who  wished  to  destroy  the  university's 
tax  exemption.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  that 
Imposes  sanctions  on  actions  taken  by  the 
responsible  university  officials  strengthens 
their  hands  in  refusing  to  take  poUtlcal  ac- 
tions demanded  of  them  by  some  students 
and  some  faculty. 

Actiont  of  the  umrersft|r  community 
The  looseness  of  university  governance 
structures  and  the  diffusion  of  decision  mak- 
ing and  effective  power  through  the  univer- 
sity community  make  It  difficult  to  state 
firm  rules  for  deciding  when  it  Is  the  uni- 
versity that  ac's.  Nevertheless,  some  criteria 
may  be  derived  by  considering  three  major 
groups  within  the  unlveralty  that  have  sub- 
stantlaUy  different  degrees  of  control.  The 
group  that  may  most  clearly  commit  the  uni- 
versity consists  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
president,  and  the  senior  administrative  of- 
ficers. Next  on  the  spectrum  Is  the  faculty, 
and  the  group  with  the  least  power  to  com- 
mit the  unlTerslty  as  such  is  the  student 
body. 

The  extremes  of  the  spectrum  present  little 
problem.  When  tbe  board  of  trustees  or  the 
president  commit*  a  university  to  the  contri- 
bution of  funds  for  lobbying  or  for  a  candi- 
date's campaign  there  can  be  do  doubt  tbat 
the  university  has  acted.  The  same  conclu- 
sion would,  of  course.  foUoir  If  the  president 
endorsed  a  candidate  In  the  univeralty's 
name,  or  if  be  directed  that  facilities  be 
made  available  to  a  candidate  or  to  a  par- 
ticular poUtlcal  organization,  unless  tlM  uni- 
versity can  prove  that  the  act  was  whoUy 
outside  the  president's  authority  and  the  act 
la  Immediately  rescinded.  We  stress  that  the 
fact  the  university  has  acted  in  these  altua- 
Uons  does  not  conclude  the  legal  Issue,  for  it 
must  still  be  determined,  among  other  things, 
whether  the  activity  t*  a  forbidden  one. 
Similarly,  university  action  would  seem  to  be 
present  If  other  administrative  officers,  in- 
cluding the  dean*  of  departments  or  profes- 
sional schools,  made  contrlbutloiu  of  de- 
partment or  school  funds  or  inade  available 
facilities  to  political  groups.  This  conclusion 
is  buttressed  by  the  consideration  that  such 
subsidiary  administrative  officers  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  central  administration 
In  these  respects  and  are  suflldenUy  high  in 
tbe  administrative  hierarchy  to  make  It 
equitable  to  charge  the  university  with  tbelr 
act*.  It  would  not  seem  fair  to  charge  tbe 
university  with  an  act  counter  to  university 
poUcy  by  a  clerk  with  only  ministerial  func- 
tion*, unleas  the  univerelty  somehow  en- 
dorsed tbe  act  or  condoned  it*  repetition. 

llie  student  body,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not 
subject  to  unlvcrsltj  ocmtrol  In  the  same 
way,  nor  ahould  It  be.  If  students  wish  to 
donate  tbelr  own  efforts,  time,  and  money  to 
political  causes,  that  is  oertalnly  not  tbe  act 
of  the  unlveralty.  Student*  may,  of  oouiae, 
purport  to  ipeak  in  the  name  of  the  uxU- 
verslty,  but  it  would  seem  Impossible,  reaUst- 
IcaUy.  for  the  university  to  prevent  tbat. 
Student  activity  may,  of  oourae.  become  unl- 
Teratty  activity  If  tbe  unlveralty  adopt*,  cn- 
doreea,  or  encouragee  It.  To  be  perfectly  safe 
under  the  tax  law,  tbe  university  abouM 
probably  make  It  clear  tbat  atudanto  eom- 
mlt  or  speak  for  the  inaUtutloo. 


FACULTT    ACnOMS 

The  queaUon  of  wbeiber  faculty  acUvlUea 
can  be  atuibuted  to  tbe  university  la  more 
difficult.  Iliere  Is  no  doubt  that  many  fac- 
ulUes  have  acquired,  as  a  practical  matter. 
If   not    a*   a   matter   of  formal    power,   the 
abUlty  to  commit  universlUes  to  cotursea  at 
acUon   relating   to  educational   poUcy,   dls- 
cipUne.  and  the  Uke.  There  Is  also  no  doubt 
that  a  faculty  which  purporu  to  q>eak  or  to 
act  as  the  faculty  of  a  particular  Institution 
Is   viewed   by  many  persons  In  t^e  general 
public  ae  cocnmlttlng  ibt  university's  pres- 
tige and  influence.  If  not  as  bemg  synony- 
mous with  the  insUtutlon.  For  these  reasons, 
thei-e  Is  force  to  the  argument  that,  for  ex- 
ample, a  formal  faculty  resolution  endorsing 
a  candidate  or  supporting  propoaed  legUla- 
tlon  should  t>e  taken  as  tbe  act  of  the  unl- 
ver^ty.   Since  It  la  reasonable  to  assume  a 
faculty  would  not  commit  Its  university  in 
an  attempt  to  deprive  the  university  of  Ita 
tax  exemption,   a  rule  that  formal   faculty 
political  action  was  university  action  would 
thus  contribute  to  one  of  tbe  major  policy 
objectives  of  Section  501(0(3)    by  tending 
to  keep  unlversltlea  out  of  partisan  poUtlcs- 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  rtUe  has  Its  difficul- 
ties. While  It  la  clear  that  Individual  faculty 
members  or  groups  of  faculty  members  who 
enga^  In  political  activity  are  not  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  university,  what  of  formal  ac- 
tions by  faculties  of  partScular  department* 
or  profesalonal  schools  within  the  university? 
If,  for  Instance,  a  law  school  faculty  endorse* 
a  candidate  or  adopts  a  resolution  concerning 
legislation,  can  that  action  be  attributed  to 
the  entire   unlveralty?  The  answer   to   that 
question  Is.   under  existing  law,  not  at  all 
clear  but  such  faculty  sctlons  would  seem  to 
faU  within  the  danger  are*.  Possibly  the  ap- 
plication of   the   law   would   vary   with   tbe 
response  of  the  university,  the  threat  to  tax 
exemption  Ijelng  greatest  where  the  univer- 
sity appears  to  endorse  tlie  faculty's  right 
to  speak  on  such  matters  as  a  university  fac- 
ulty, and  least  where  tbe  ucUversity  makes  it 
clear  that  the  action  Is  not  that  of  tbe  In- 
stitution. 

It  should  be  atreased  that  a  rule  of  law 
Inhibiting  faculttea  from  taking  political  po- 
sitions would  In  no  way  imperil  academic 
freedom.  That  value  would  be  endangered  by 
a  contrary  rule  permitting  faculties  by  ma- 
jOTlty  vote  to  purport  to  bind  and  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  and  conaciences  of  liielr 
dissenting  colleaguee. 

THS    PEOHISmOH     AGAINST    ATTXMFnwO    TO 

IMn.tTXItCX    UEGBLATION 

The  flr»t  Of  Section  501(c)  (8)  *b  two  pro- 
hibitions of  political  acUvlty — an  ezonpt  or- 
gantaauon  la  one  "no  sut»st*ntlal  pan  of 
tbe  activities  of  which  ts  carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  infiu- 
ence  legislation" — raises  two  additional 
major  lasues:  (1)  What  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to  Influence  legtalatlom?  and  (3)  How 
doe*  tbe  law  measure  a  "substantial  part' 
of  tbe  unlveralty'*  aotiviaes? 

What  canatitutea  an  attempt  to  fitjluenoe 
UffialationT 
Section  601(c)  (3)  defines  tbe  nattire  of  tbe 
prohibited  activities  discussed  in  tbls  sec- 
tion only  as  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion." The  apparent  simpUclty  of  this  speci- 
fication concMls  difficult  problems. 

Certainly  tbe  sUtute  would  be  violated** 
by  direct  lobbying  of  legislators  in  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  their  votes  on  pending 
or  imminent  bills  not  directly  related  to  the 
operation  of  the  university.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  types  of  activities  that  are 
classifiable  a*  attempU  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. The  first  of  these  Is  univ«r«liy  Issuance 
of  statements  to  the  general  public  about 
legislation  or  about  Issues  central  to  pend- 
ing or  Imminent  leglalauon.  Tbe  seooad  la 
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unlicrsltj  InvolTemMit  with  groups  th»t  «r« 
«templlng  to  tnfluenM  leglsliUon 

That  »adrMslng  th»  gener»l  public  m»y 
consutuw  «n  MWmpl  to  Influenct  IfgUla- 
tlon  u  clMr.  but  the  Internal  Revenpe  Serv- 
lc*-5  interpretation  ol  the  statute  may  Be 
orerly  llmltea  and  technical  m  one  respect^ 
The  regulations  deflne  an  organlMUoo  that 
engages  In  a  subatantlal  amount  of  a  pro- 
iilbued  acuvlty  as  an  action  organization 
andconunue: 

An  organliaUon  will  be  regarded  as  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation  If  the  or- 
ETantzatlon — 

lai  Contacts,  or  urges  the  pubUc  to  con- 
t»c-..  members  of  a  legislative  body  (or  the 
purpose  ot  proposing,  supporting,  or  oppos- 
ing legislation:  or 

T b  I   Advocates  the  adopUon  or  rejection  ol 

"ra'e'w™     -legislation-  Includes   ac- 

tion by  the  Congress,  by  any  State  legisla- 
ture by  any  local  council  or  similar  govern- 
ing body,  or  by  the  public  In  a  referendum. 
Initiative,  constitutional  amendment,  or 
similar  procedure.'- 

So  interpreted  the  regulations  would  ap- 
pear not  only  to  conflict  with  the  broader 
wording  of  the  statute  but  to  enunciate  a 
trivia',  policy  Nothmg  ot  any  importance 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  law  that  per- 
mitted a  university  to  engage  in  Intensive 
nropaiandlzing  but  threatened  It  with  a  loss 
of  Its  "tax  eiemptlon  only  If  the  propaganda 
included  an  eipUcll  suggestion  that  legisla- 
tors be  contacted  The  IHS  Exempt  Orga- 
nllatlons  Bandboolt.  however,  does  not  read 
the  law  as  requiring  a  particular  form  of 
words.  •The  proscribed  activity  .  Includes 
all  appeals  to  the  general  public,  not  merely 
those  that  contain  a  request  to  contact  a 
legislator  or  take  other  speclflc  action.  ...  If 
the  underlying  purpose  13  the  advocacy  of 
particular  legislation,  then  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  Influence  legislation  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Code."  "  The  Handbook  s 
interpretation  seems  obviously  correct. 

There  Is  another  apparent  Inconsistency. 
however,  alnce  other  regulations  suggest  the 
propriety  of  atumpu  to  Influence  leglaU- 
iloiT.  -Thus,  the  regulation  covering  chari- 
table organizations  states : 

The  fact  that  an  organization.  In  carrying 
out  Its  pnmanr  purpose,  advocates  social  or 
civic  changes  or  presents  opinion  on  contro- 
versial issues  with  the  Intention  of  molding 
public  opinion  or  creating  public  sentiment 
io  an  acceptance  of  Its  views  doe.  ■>■>«  Pr- 
elude such  organization  from  qualifying 
under  Section  SOUcl  i31  so  long  as  It  Is  not 
an  -action"  organization  .  .  .'^ 

The  regulation  covering  eaempt  educa- 
tional organizations  states; 

An  organization  may  be  educational  even 
though  It  advocates  a  particular  position  or 
viewpoint  so  long  as  It  presents  a  ftUBclent ly 
full  and  fau-  exposition  ot  the  pertinent  tacts 
as  to  permit  an  individual  or  the  public  to 
form  an  Independent  opinion  or  conclusion^ 
On  the  other  hand,  an  organisation  Is  not 
educational  It  Its  principal  function  Is  the 
mere  presentation  of  unsupported  opinion. 

This  mav  seem  to  suggest  that  so  long  as  a 
unverslty  presents  a  fair  statement  of  me 
tacts  It  can  advocate  or  oppose  legislation. 
So  read  the  regulation  would  run  contrary  to 
the  language  of  Section  aOUci  (31  as  well  as 
to  its  policy.  The  inconsistency  disappeared, 
however.  It  we  read  the  permissive  regula- 
tions as  designed  to  protect  statemenu  made 
in  an  explicitly  educational  context.  Thus, 
argumenu  made  In  the  classroom.  In  adult 
education  seminars,  and  the  like,  do  not  en- 
danger the  institutions  tax  exempt  status 
unlMS  they  tate  on  the  character  of  persut- 
ent  propagandizing  An  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  granting  tax  exempt  status 
to  an  organization  devoted  to  consideration 
of  social,  political,  and  International  ques- 

Focytnotea  at  end  or  article. 


tlona  by  the  promotion  and  sponsorship  ot  a 
public  forum  noted  the  tact  that  the  orga- 
hlzatlon-s  charter  spedBcally  stated  It 
should  have  no  institutional  point  of  view." 
-The  safest  InterpreUUon  of  the  law.  there- 
fore and  the  one  most  consistent  with  Its 
language  and  policy  would  seem  to  be  "i" 
universities  In  their  olllclal  capacities  should 
not  take  positions  with  respect  to  pending 
or  imminent  legislation  or  with  respect  to 
lisues  that  control  attitudes  toward  such 
legislation.  Moreover,  they  should  be  careful 
that  their  pubUc  lectures,  forums,  and  invited 
speakers  do  not  take  on  the  character  ot 
propagandizing  by  represenUng  only  one 
point  of  view. 

A  related  question  Is  whether  Section  501 
(cn3l  will  be  interpreted  as  prevenUng  a 
unlversltv  from  conducting  a  campaign  to 
Influence'  legltlatlon  closely  related  or  inci- 
dental to  Its  operations  or  sUtus  as  an  edu- 
cauonal  InsUtutlon.  For  example.  If  a  uni- 
versity appeared  before  a  state  legislature  to 
present  Its  views  on  a  proposed  state  tax 
applicable  to  private  universities  or  a  pro- 
piied  state  law  regulating  the  conduct  of 
students,  would  the  university  be  held  to 
have  engaged  In  prohibited  lobbying?  In  the 
leadlngcase.  Siec  »  Commissioner  (Involving 
the  exempt  stafas  ot  the  Amerlan  Birth 
Control  League  1.  Judge  Learned  Hand  dis- 
tinguished between  attempts  to  Influence 
le^Utlon  relating  solely  to  the  orpinlia- 
tions  status  or  abUlty  to  operate  and  at- 
tempts to  influence  legislation  bearing  upon 
broader  public  poUcy.  An  "»"P'«  °'  '?"' 
lormer.  according  to  Judge  Hand,  would  be 
a  university  -constantly  trying  to  get  ap- 
propriations from  the  LeglsUture;  tor  all 
that.  It  seems  to  us  still  an  exclusively  ediij 
cauonal  Institution."  •  On  the  other  hand, 
ellorts  by  the  Birth  Control  League  seeking 
the  repeal  ot  Uws  dealing  with  conception 
were  branded  by  the  court  as  political,  and 
not    exclusively    charitable,   educauonal.    or 

""-Thus,  under  Sice,  all  attempts  to  Influence 
legislation     reUtlng    to    the    organU»tlona 
atatus  or  operation  are  permissible,  anel  all 
attemp«  to  Influence  other  types  of  legisla- 
tion ate  prohibited    In  1834.  however    Con- 
gress amended  the  statute  to  prohibit  at- 
tempts to  influence  legislation  but  only  It 
constituting  a  -substantial"  part  of  the  or- 
Eanlratlon-5  activities.  Thla  amendment  can 
be  read  In  the  light  of  Site  as  permitting  any 
degree  ot  legislative  acuvlty  which  relates  to 
thr status  and  operation  of  the  organization. 
Alternatively,  the  statute  may  be  viewed  al 
completely  overruling  Jlee.  so  that  any  at- 
tempt to  influence  legislation  must  be  In- 
aubstantlal.  This  appears  to  he  the  current 
InterprotaUon  ot  the  statute,  as  uluatjratea 
bV^venue  Ruling  70-MO.   1970-38  IRB  9. 
In  this  rulmg  the  IRS  held  that  testimony 
by  the  head  of  the  biology  department  of  a 
unlversltv  before  a  leglsUUve  committee  re- 
garding the  eSects  of  proposed  legislation  on 
research  In  the  department  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  legislation  The  ruling  did 
not  rely  on   the  obviously  available  ground 
that  the  appearance  was  related  to  the  uiu- 
verslty-B  operation.  But  rather  held  that  tjie 
prohibition  of  attempts  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion  contemplates   afllrmatlve   action    by    a 
university  and  not  a   -mere  passive  response 
to  a  oommlttee  InvltaUon"  to  testify.  Fur- 
ther  It  should  be  noted  that  in  two  other 
anas  where  the  tax  law  Imposes  a  blanket 
prohibition  upon  attempts  to  Influence  legis- 
lation. Congress  has  deemed  It  necessary  ex- 
pressly   to    exclude    activities    addressed    to 
leelslatlon  about  the  existence  or  operation 
of  the  partv  Involved  (Code  It  182  (e)  and 
4MS   (e)). 'since  Seotlon  BOl    (cl    (3)    con- 
Ulna  such  an  exception.  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  substantiality  test  applies  to  aU  at- 
temptt  to  influetice  legislation.  While  thla  la 
oertamly  a  coocoivable  Interpretation  of  the 
statute  and  comports   with  lu  literal  lan- 
guage,   the   result    sesoia   nelthar   wise   nor 


necessary.  There  Is  no  apparent  policy  rea- 
son why  a  university  should  not  lobby  about 
legislation  which  speaks  directly  to  us  own 
educational  performance.  The  "passivity  '  re- 
quirement ot  the  ruling,  moreover.  Is  artl- 
Bclal  since  In  most  cases  the  university  could 
arrange  to  be  Invited.-  This  problem  prob- 
ably should  be  clarlfled  by  regulation  or 
further  legislation. 

A  problem  of  a  dlHerent  order  relates  to 
the  purposes  for  which  organizations  may  at- 
tempt to  Influence  legislation    Some  cases 
hold  that  the  proscriptions  of  Section  SOKc) 
(3)  apply  only  to  tlie  support  of  legislation 
that  does   not  further  the  public  Interest. 
Thus    the  Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  Eighth 
Circuit  held  10  SI.  Louis  Vnion  Trust  Co  v. 
United  Stales  that  the  St  Louis  Bar  Associa- 
tion did  not  violate  the  prohibition  against 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation  although 
the  association  drafted,  supported,  and  op- 
posed legislation.  The  courts  theory  was  that 
the  association  was  "devoted  to  Improvement 
of  the  law  and  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice   .     .  This  Is  public,  uot  private,  better- 
ment. -  "  This  approach  was  m  accord  with 
the   Second    Circuit   in    DMm   v.   Johmon 
which  held  attempts  to  Influence  legislation 
by  a  bar  assoclailcn  to  be  outside  the  ambit 
of  the  statute  on  the  ground  thet  the  at- 
tempts were   -not  Intended  for  the  economic 
aggrandizement  ot  a  particular  group  or  to 
promote    some   larger    principle   ot    govern- 
mental   policy ,-»  -The  Third    Circuit,   how- 
ever  has  held  that  all  attempts  to  Influence 
legislation  are  prohibited  by  the  statute,  no 
matter  w-hat  the  organizations  purpose  and 
regardless  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  organl- 
aatlons  position  ■■  This  U  true  for  et  least 
two  reasons.  First,  neither  the  laniruBge  of 
the  statute  nor  Its  murky  legislative  history 
give  any  hint  of  or  opening  for  a  dUtlnctlon 
according  to  the  courts  view  of  the  merlO 
of    the    legislation.    Second,    the    uiigulded 
judgment  of  what  positions  are  In  the  pub- 
lic interest   Is  one  not  properly  conflned  to 
courts  or  administrators.  As  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit said  in  Kupef  v,  CommiSJioner: 

Congress  wisely  refrained  from  distin- 
guishing between  types  ot  leglslalJon.  very 
likely  in  order  not  to  place  upon  the  courts 
the  usuallv  Impossible  task  ot  determining 
whether  any  parUcular  law  Is  unaelflsh  and 
in  the  public  Interest  or  whether  It  serves 
private  or  aelBah  Interest," 

That  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  agrees 
with  this  position  U  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  It  haa  chaUenged.  successfully,  the  ex- 
emption of  a  national  conservation  group 
(the  Sierra  Clubl  which  was  opposing  legis- 
lation on  grounds  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
people  would  think  In  the  public  good. 

A  seriotis  problem  may  be  that  of  the  unl- 
versltvs  involvement  with  groups  that  are 
engaging  In  direct  lobbying  of  legislators  or 
BddrJ^lng  the  public  ui  an  eHort  to  Influence 
legislation.    This    problem    may    arise    fre- 
quently because  of  the  Intense  Interest  of 
faculty  and  students  in  political  issues.  Again, 
individual  or  group  action  not  endorsed  or 
supported  by  the  university  poses  no  threat 
to  the  unlversltys  tax  exempt  status.  In  de- 
ternunlng  -support."  some  realistic  distinc- 
tions are  necesaary.  Some  uses  of  university 
funds  and  facilities  can  hardly  be  said  to 
constitute  support  of  the  activity  without  In- 
fringing the  proper  area  ot  Individual  free- 
dom  Thus,  the  fact  that  an  attempt  to  In- 
fluence legislation  Is  made  by  a  faculty  mem- 
ber on  salary  or  a  student  on   scholarship 
mav  not  properly  be  held  to  Implicate  the 
university.  Similarly,  the  use  ot  some  typ« 
of  university  facilities  Is  Inevitable  In  such 
cases    If  only   becatise   many   students  and 
faculty  members  live  on  campus  and  custo- 
marily use  certain  faculties,  such  as  the  11- 
brarr.  tor  a  variety  of  purpMes,  The  use  ot 
other  tvpes  of  facuitlea.  such  *a  computere. 
maumg'  lists,  secretarial  sen-Ice.  and  the  like 
for  work  not  directly  connected  with  educa- 


tion Is  not  customary  or  inevitable  and  would 
raise  serious  problems. 

It  seems  clear,  ot  course,  cash  payments  to 
groups  atlerapung  to  Influence  legislation, 
or  giving  them  the  use  ot  university  facilities 
without  compensation  or  with  only  token 
compensation,  would  raise  a  serious  danger. 
The  guidelines  issued  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Education  state  that  there  may  under 
some  circumstances  be  danger  even  when 
there  is  full  compensation;  "Extraordinary  or 
prolonged  use  cf  facilities,  particularly  by 
□onmembers  of  the  university  community, 
even  with  reimbursement,  might  raise  ques- 
tions,-- »  Questions  may  also  be  raised  If  the 
university  alters  normal  academic  expecta- 
tions an(i  requirement*  In  order  to  facilitate 
etiorts  by  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity to  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
The  danger  that  the  university  will  be  held 
to  have  endorsed  or  supported  an  attempt  to 
influence  legislation  Is  likely  to  be  greatest 
If  the  unlversltys  action  la  in  response  to  de- 
mands from  a  group  promoting  a  known 
viewpoint. 

Are  the  acts  a  substanttal  part  of  the  unt- 
reraifjf's  activityf 
Attempts  to  Influence  legislation  are 
banned  only  when  they  comprise  a  "substan- 
ilal"  part  of  the  university's  acUvltlea.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Handbook  suc- 
cinctly describes  the  difficulties  Inherent  In 
this  unexplained  test : 

There  Is  no  simple  rule  as  to  what  amount 
of  activities  It  substantial.  -The  cne  case  on 
this  subject  Is  of  very  limited  help.  The 
Seosongood  case  held  that  attempu  to  Influ- 
ence legislation  that  constituted  flve  per- 
cent of  total  activities  were  not  substantial. 
This  case  provides  but  limited  guidance  be- 
cause the  court's  view  as  to  what  sort  of 
activities  were  to  be  measured  Is  no  longer 
supported  by  the  weight  of  precedent.  In 
addition  It  Is  cot  clear  how  the  flve  percent 
figure  was  arrived  at, 

Most  cases  have  tended  to  avoid  any  at- 
tempt at  percentage  measurements  of  ac- 
tivities. The  central  problem  Is  more  often 
one  ot  characterizing  the  trarlous  activities 
as  attempts  to  Influence  legislation.  Once 
this  determination  Is  made,  substantiality  Is 
frequently  selt-evldent.^ 

This  suggests  that  the  IRS  may  not  meas- 
ure substantiality  by  the  fraction  of  the  unl- 
verslty-s  Income  devoted  to  attempting  to 
Influence  legislation  but  may  Instead  apply 
an  absolute-amount  test,  perhaps  holding 
any  activity  substantial  that  Is  not  In  abso- 
lute terms  Insignificant  or  de  minimis.  But 
an  opposite  view  may  be  Indicated  by  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  report  made  m  connection 
with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which  re- 
vised the  law  of  private  foundations.  Speak- 
ing ot  Section  601(c>(3>.  which  remains 
unchanged  In  Its  application  to  universities, 
the  Committee  stated; 

(Al  large  organlratlon.  merely  because  of 
the  substantiality  lest,  may  engage  without 
consequence  In  more  lobbying  than  a  small 
organisation,  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  standartls  as 
to  the  permissible  level  of  activities  under 
the  present  law  are  so  vague  as  to  encourage 
subjective  application  ot  the  sanctlon-=' 

The  confusion  Is  not  signlflcantly  dls- 
spelled  by  the  Intsmal  -ftevenue  Servlce-s 
other  applications  of  the  statute.  In  sus- 
pendlns  advance  assurance  of  deductibility 
for  contributions  made  to  the  Sierra  Club 
the  IRS  stated : 

In  .  .  -  determlnjlng]  .  .  .  whether  political 
acuvltles  are  a  subatantlal  part  of  an  orga- 
nization's activities  ,  .  .  the  activities  which 
constitute  attempting  to  influence  legislation 
[are  not]  limited  merely  to  time  and  elTort 
directly  devoted  to  acts  of  sdvpcacy  or  to 
writing  or  otherwise  directly  contracting  leg- 
islators , .  .  [Wlhlle  dollar  amounts  expended 
m  carrying  on  activities  to  Influence  leglsla- 
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lion  may  be  some  evidence  of  the  substan- 
tiality ot  the  activity,  the  relauve  amounts 
In  dollars  spent  tor  such  actlviues  in  relation 
to  total  dollars  expended  by  an  organization 
Is  not  controlling.  The  test  Is  one  of  activ- 
ity." 

This  uncertainty  about  substantiality 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  or  by  further  legislation.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  universities  cannot  be  sure  what 
Is  permitted  and  both  the  IRS  and  the  courts 
may  be  reluctant  to  apply  the  severe  sanction 
of  the  loss  of  exempt  sutus  In  any  but  the 
clearest  cases.  The  difficulties  with  a  test 
keyed  to  a  flat  percentafre  of  time  a:id  money 
expended  are  obvious.  In  a  complicated  and 
relatively  unstructured  organization,  such  as 
a  university,  measurement  ot  total  time  ex- 
pended on  all  actlviues  attributable  to  the 
university  would  tie  extraordinarily  complex 
and  probably  uncertain  And  It  such  a  meas- 
urement could  be  accomplished,  a  percentage 
figure,  such  as  the  suggested  flve  penrent. 
would  permit  very  slgniflcant  amounu  of 
lobbying  by  large  Institutions,  A  university 
with  a  total  annua]  budget  of  twenty  million 
dollars  could  devote  one  million  dollars  to 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation  every 
year,  and  that  Is  the  budget  of  a  not  very 
large  university.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory Interpretation  of  the  substantiality  re- 
quirement would  be  that  all  attempts  to  In- 
fluence legislation  are  prohibited  unless  they 
are  Isolated  and  Inslgnlflcant, 
THE   paoHiamoN    acainst   pabticipation   ok 

INTEaVENTtOH    IN    A    POUnCAt   CASSPAIGK 

When  the  bill  that  was  to  become  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  was  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Senate.  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  ot  Texas  proposed  an  amendment 
from  the  floor  to  deny  Income  tax  exemption 
to  organizations  that  panicipate  or  intervene 
In  political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  candi- 
dates. The  amendment  w-as  accepted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  ultimately  became  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  now  under  discussion.  Ssna- 
tor  Johnson  did  not.  however,  discuss  his 
purpose  when  he  Introduced  the  amendment 
aiid  there  simply  Is  no  significant  or  Illu- 
minating legislative  history  to  guide  Its  In- 
terpretation.^ 

Thla  "campaign"  branch  of  Section  SOKcl 
(31  differs  Importantly  from  the  provision 
relating  to  attempts  to  Influence  legislation 
because  there  Is  no  requirement  that  the 
exempt  organlzation-a  campaign  activities  be 
a  substantial  fraction  of  Its  total  activities. 
Instead,  the  prohibition  here  Is  absolute.  As 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  repeal«dly 
stated,  the  exemption  ot  an  organization  Is 
forfeited  by  any  act  of  participation  of 
Intervention. 

The  contours  of  the  proscription  are  Indi- 
cated by  a  tew  -Treasury-  Regulations  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings.  A  Treasury 
Regulation  defining  "action  organizations", 
which  are  not  tax  exempt,  makes  u  clear  that 
"the  term  candidate  for  public  office"  means 
on  Individual  who  offers  hlmsslf.  or  Is  pro- 
po.sed  by  others,  as  a  contestant  for  an  elec- 
tive public  office,  whether  such  office  he  na- 
tional, state,  or  local  "  "  -The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  ruled  that  the  legal  Issue 
under  this  section  Is  not  affected  by  the  "non- 
par, Isan"  nature  of  endorsement  of  candi- 
dates. In  denying  status  as  a  social  welfare 
organization  in  a  ruUug  equally  applicable 
to  educational  Instltutious.  the  IRB  said: 

The  organization  was  farmed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  an  enlightened  electorate. 
Its  primary  activity  In  furtherance  thereof 
Is  rating  candidates  tor  public  office  on  a 
jionpartlsan  basis.  In  order  to  acquaint  vot- 
ers with  candidates  for  local  pubUc  offices, 
the  organization  analyzes  the  caQdldates* 
quallflcatlons.  such  as  edutiatlon  and  experi- 
ence. On  the  basis  of  Its  conclusions.  It  ra'es 
candidates  as  average,  good,  or  excellent,  and 
disseminates  these  ratings  to  the  public. 


Ccmparaffl;e  rating  of  candidates,  even 
though  on  a  nonfMrtisan  basis,  is  participa- 
tion OT  intervention  on  behalf  of  those  can- 
didates favorably  rated  and  in  opposition  to 
those  less  favorably  rated.  Because  such  par- 
ticipation or  Intervention  does  not  come 
within  the  definition  of  promotion  of  social 
welfare  and  this  activity  U  the  orgsnlza- 
tlon-B  primary  activity.  It  follows  that  the 
organization  Is  not  operated  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  within  the 
meaning  of  the  applicable  regulsUons.-"^ 

Though  the  ruling  directly  concerned  Sec- 
tion 601(ck4).  its  rationale  Is  completely 
applicable  to  Secilon  SOl(C)  (3). 

The  statute  prohibits  participation  or  In- 
tervention --on  behalf--  ot  any  candidate.  -The 
Treasury  Department  apparently  takes  the 
view  that  participation  or  Intervention  Is 
permitted  If  not  Intended  to  affect  any  can- 
didate's chances,  in  coimectton  with  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  which  altered  the  Uw 
as  to  private  foundations  but  not  as  to  edu- 
cational Institutions,  the  Treasury  stated 
that  existing  law  under  Section  SOKcl  (3) 
permitted  voter  registration  drl-.-ca.  educa- 
tional campaigns  about  Issues  presented  tor 
consideration  by  the  general  electorate,  or 
panel  discussions  with  candidates.:^  An  orga- 
nlzatlon-s  exemption  would,  of  course,  l>e  en- 
dangered It  any  ot  these  activities  was  under- 
taken In  a  nominally  neutral  way  but  was  ac- 
tually designed  to  advance  or  Injure  the  cause 
of  any  particular  candidate.  -Thus,  a  voter 
registration  drive  may  be  a  permitted  activ- 
ity for  a  university  if  It  la  general  and  neu- 
tral, but  It  might  easily  be  a  prohibited  ac- 
tivity u  It  were  limited  geographically  or  In 
any  other  way  that  would  be  )lkely  to  alter 
the  outcome  ot  an  election  campaign.^ 

-This  Interpretation  seems  not  to  be  con- 
sistent with  either  the  tax  equity  or  social 
policy  rationale  of  the  statute.  Perhaps  a  bet- 
ter reading  of  the  law  Is  that  the  prohiblUon 
of  Intervention  "on  behalf  of  any  candldate" 
meaos  more  than  neutrality,  and  requires 
complete  abstenuon.  It  Is  highly  doubtful, 
for  example,  that  a  university  that  made 
equal  cash  contributions  to  all  candidates  In 
a  race  would  be  held  not  to  have  participated 
or  Intervened  on  t>ehalf  of  any  candidate.  Al- 
lowing such  contributions  would  certainly 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  political  contri- 
butions mswle  through  the  university  and 
would  not  serve  the  goal  of  keeping  univer- 
sities out  of  partisan  politics.  -The  neutrality 
standard  makes  sense  when  the  university  is 
not  making  any  contribution  of  Its  own. 
Thtu.  a  university's  permission  to  candidates 
to  use  It  facilities  for  a  fee  should  not  be  par- 
ticipation or  Intervention,  provided  the  la- 
clUtiea  are  made  equally  available  to  all  can- 
didates. The  neutrality  standards  also  makes 
seiue  when  the  candidates  contribute  to  the 
university's  educational  function.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  proper  for  the  university  to 
make  an  auditorium  available,  without 
charge,  for  a  panel  discussion,  or  a  series  of 
lectures,  by  all  candidates  before  an  audience 
made  up  from  the  university  community.  In 
short,  any  olBclal  act  of  the  university  that 
asslsu  any  or  all  candidates  may  be  a  for- 
bidden participation  or  Intervention  unless 
the  act  occurs  In  a  demonstrably  educational 
context  or  the  uiUverslty  Is  fully  compensated 
for  the  use  ot  lU  facilities. 

A  similar  problem  Is  raised  when  the  uni- 
versity rearranges  Its  schedule  or  alters  Its 
uonnal  academic  expectations  and  require- 
ments to  permit  faculty  and  studeau  to  par- 
ticipate In  political  eampaigus.  We  are  not 
able  to  agree  fully  with  the  thrust  of  the  ad- 
vice ofiered  on  this  subjeot  by  the  Oulde- 
Unes  of  the  American  Council  on  Bducatlou 
which  stats: 

The  mere  rearrangement  of  an  academic 
eilendar  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  other  members  ot  the 
academic  community  to  participate  In  the 
election  process,  without  more,  would  not  be 
deemed  Intec'eiition  or  partlclpaoon  by  the 
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InsUtuUon  Itstlf  Ui  «  campaign  on  btttaU 
of  a  caodiast*.  Nor  does  It  consOtutt  pro- 
xntta    legislative    KUvUy.    TtUs    ""Jf" 
thut  the  recMi  penod  Is  in  fiict  a  sulMUtute 
for  another  period  which  would  have  been 
free  of  currlcular  activity,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity  ItMlI  doea  not   otherwise   intervene 
in  a  political  campaign    During  the  period 
of  the  recess,  member*  of  the  academic  coin- 
munlty  ahouJd  be  entirely  free  to  participate 
in  the  elecuon  process  or  not  aa  they  chooae 
and  should  be  so  advised.  The  case  may  be 
different   it  the  academic  calendar,  In  fact, 
IS  shortened  rather  than  rearranged  tor  the 
purpose  of  permitting  studcnu.  faculty  and 
other  members  of  the  academic  oommunlty 
to  participate  In  the  election  proceaa  In  that 
cae*  the  quesUon  might  be  raised  whether 
releaalng    faculty   and   staff   members    trom 
normal  duties,  with  pay.  to  p»ruclp»t«  In 
the    process    represents    an     Indirect    par- 
■llclpauon    by    the    InstltuUon    lt«lf    m    a 
political  campaign  on  behall  of  a  candidate 
lor   public    office.    Presumably    those   whose 
employment    obligation    18    not    Umlted    to 
or    governed    b»    the    academic    year    could 
be  permitted  to  adjust  their  Tacatlon  period 
to  permit  time  off  during  a  poUUcal  campaign 
in  lieu  of  a  vacation  at  another  time.  (Short- 
ening of   the  calendar  could   also   generate 
complaints  that  the  institution  Is  not  pro- 
viding a  fuU  term  of  Instruction.* 

There  may  be  no  problem  if  the  academic 
calendar  Is  rearranged  as  •  permanent  mat- 
ter snd  this  decision  li  taken  without  refer- 
ence to  particular  lasuea  and  campaigns.  But 
there  would  appear  to  be  at  least  the  poe- 
slb'.Uty  of  a  danger  it  the  calendar  Is  re- 
arranged at  the  request  or  demand  of  groups 
within  the  university  community  that  the 
university  knows  intend  to  lake  one  side  in 
a  campaign  In  such  circumstances,  arguably, 
rhe  university  may  be  contributing  to  the 
campaign  Just  as  much  as  If  It  ran  a  voter 
registration  drive  that  It  knew  would  sub- 
stantially old  one  candidate  rather  than  the 
other.  Uaklng  up  the  classes  mtsaed  In  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  calendar  may  avoid  the 
charge  th*t  the  university  Indirectly  fi- 
nanced candidates  but  It  does  not  avoid  the 
reality  of  a  dramatic  Intervention  In  the  cam- 
paign." 

There  may  be.  however,  one  type  of  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  a  university's 
involvement  with  a  political  campaign  muat 
be  neutral.  Tteaaury  RegnlaUona  about  un- 
related buBlneae  Income  contain  the  follow- 
ing example: 

Crumple  (5).  T.  an  esempt  university,  pro- 
vides racUltlei.  instruction   and  faculty  su- 
perrlalon  for  a  campus  newspsper  operated 
bv  Ita  studenta.  In  addition  to  news  items 
and    e<lltorlal    commentary,    the    newspaper 
publlahes  paid  advertising    The  aoUclUtlon. 
sale,  and  publication  of  the  advertising  are 
conducted  by  studenta.  under  the  supervl- 
alon   and   Instruction  of  the  university.  Al- 
though  the  services  rendered  to  advertisers 
are  of  a  commercial  character,  the  advertis- 
ing buslneas  contributes  importantly  to  the 
imlTeraltys    educational    program    through 
the  training  of  the  students  involved.  Hence, 
none  of  the  Income  derived  from  publication 
of   the  newspaper  constitutes  groaa   Income 
from  unrelated  trade  or  bualoeaa.  The  same 
result  would  follow  even  though  the  news- 
paper U  published  by  a  separately  Incorpo- 
rated secuon  MKOIS)  organization,  quali- 
fied imder  the  university  rulee  for  recogni- 
tion of  sttldent  actlvlUes.  and  even  though 
such  organuatlon  utlUiea  lU  own  faclUdea 
and   Is  Independent  of  faculty   supervision, 
but  carries  out  Its  educational  purposes  by 
means  of  student  Inatructlon  of  other  stu- 
denta In   the  edltorUl   and   advertising  ac- 
tlvtuea  and  student  participation  m  thoae 
aetlvlUea.'  ^ 

The  theory  behind  this  example  appear*  to 
be  that  a  student  neirapaper  (or.  one  would 
•uppoee.  radio  station)  may  do  thlnga  denied 
to  the  university  as  a  whole  because  part  of 
tbe  tralnlnc  function  la  to  operate  like  a 


regular,  commercial  newspaper  For  that  rea- 
son, studenta  may  solicit  advertisements  and 
the  paper  may  receive  Income  that  would  be 
taxable  if  the  university  Iteelf  had  done  the 
same  thing.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning.  It  eeems 
likely  that  the  student  newspaper,  as  part  of 
the  traicung  function,  may  take  editorial  po- 
sitions on  leglilaUon  and  political  candidates 
Just  as  other  newspapers  do  without  costing 
the  university  Its  tax  exemption  under  Sec- 
tion 501lcli3).  But  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  conclusion  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
to  be  the  law.  The  IBS  la  preeenUy  inveatl- 
gatlng  the  Columblo  Dally  Spectotor-J  tax 
exemption  because  of  that  paper's  editorial 
Btands." 

rOOTNOTIS 

'  Public  colleges  and  universities  are  ex- 
empt trom  the  federal  Income  tax  because 
they  are  arms  ot  the  statea  or  their  Instru- 
mentalities which  are  exempt  from  tax  on 
a  constltuUonal  basis.  Ukewlse,  contribu- 
tions to  public  colleges  and  universities  are 
deducUble  because  Code  i  no  aUows  a  chari- 
table deduction  tor  contributions  to  states, 
their  instrumentallUes  and  subdivisions,  as 
long  as  the  gift  Is  made  for  exclusively  pub- 
lic purposes. 

^  CumulaUve  List  of  Organizations  de- 
scribed In  section  170  of  the  Internal  Eevenue 
Code  of  1944.  PubUcatlon  No.  78  (Bev.  11- 
31-ae>.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Cumulative 
List.) 

Cumulative  List.  p.  I.  11  "Where  an  or- 
ganization listed  in  this  publication  ceases 
to  qualify  as  an  organliatlon  contributions 
to  which  are  deductible  under  section  170  and 
the  Service  subsequently  revokes  a  ruling  or 
a  determlnauon  letter  Issued  to  It.  contrtbu- 
tlona  made  to  the  organization  by  persons 
unaware  ot  the  change  In  the  status  ot  the 
organlzetlon  generally  wlU  be  considered  al- 
lowable untu  (11  the  date  of  publication  of 
an  announcement  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bulletin  that  contributions  are  no  longer 
deductible  or  1 3 1  a  date  speclOed  in  such  an 
announcement  where  deductibility  la  ter- 
minated  as   ot   a  different    date. 

In  appropriate  cases,  however,  this  ad- 
vance assurance  ot  deductibility  of  eontrt- 
buuons  made  to  an  organliaUon  listed  In 
thu  pubUcatlon  may  be  suspended  pending 
verification  ot  continuing  section  170(c) 
quallBcatlon  Notice  of  such  suspension  wUI 
be  made  In  a  public  announcement  by  the 
Service.  In  auch  cases  allowance  ot  deduc- 
tions tor  contributions  made  after  the  date 
of  the  announcement  will  depend  upon  stat- 
utory quallflcauon  of  the  organlxatlon  un- 
der aectlon  170. 

In  any  event,  the  Serrlce  U  not  precluded 
trom  disallowing  any  contributions  made 
after  an  organization  ceases  to  qualify  under 
section  170  where  the  contributor  (11  had 
knowledge  of  the  revocation  of  the  ruling 
or  determination  letter,  131  was  aware  that 
such  revocation  was  imminent,  or  (3)  waa 
in  part  responsible  for.  or  was  aware  ot.  the 
aetlvltlea  or  deficlendea  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  which  gave  rlae  to  the  loss  ot 
qualincatlon."  See  also  Rev.  Proc.  8^17, 
1SS8-1 .  Cum.  Bull.  800. 

•  HJl.  Rep.  No.  413.  Slst  Cong.,  l"  8*"  • 
pt.  l.p  3J  (l»«»). 

•Appeal  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  dls- 
mlsMKl  tor  want  of  Jurtsdlotlon.  June  IB. 
1B70:  Cannon  v.  Green.  38  UBi  W.  34SB  (UB. 
June  IS.  1S70I. 

•See  »8  VB.C.  I  16a(e)  (3):  a«  n.8.C.  I  170 
(c):  3«njB.C.  i»7«. 

•aeotxio  170,  coT«raiii«  the  deduotlblllty 
of  contributions  to  exempt  organizations, 
haa  long  contained  the  clause  denying  a 
deduction  tor  contributions  to  organizations 
that  attempted  to  Influence  legislation  Only 
last  year  It  was  arcsnded  to  add  the  clause 
against  partlclpsaon  or  Intervention  In  po- 
litical campaigns.  But  the  Interna]  Revenue 
Service  had  previously  lasued  regulations  In- 
terpntlng  aeoUoo  170  *•  containing  the 
second  prohibition. 


•Treas.  Reg.  I  1.601(c)  13) -He)  (3)  (111) 
( 1987 ) ;  all  the  Treasury  Regulations  under 
i  I.&OIIC)  (3)  are  reprinted  In  Appendix  B. 

■American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) 
Ouldellnes,  AppendU  C.  p.  48  A  complete 
text  of  the  ACE  Ouldellnes  appeata  In  Ap- 
pendix C- 

'"  Throughout  the  discussion  ot  prohibited 
activities  vre  srlU  assume,  unices  we  raise 
the  Issues  specifically,  there  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  university  la  acung  and  that 
the  action  Is  a  "substantial  part"  of  lu  ac- 
UvlUes. 

"Treaa.  Reg.  I  l.BOl(c)  (3)-l(c)(3(U) 
11987). 

"  US.  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Exempt  Organuations  Hand- 
book.  (783(3);    see   also    The   Tax  Exempt 
Orgatiizallon,  A  Practical  Guide  (IRS  Hand- 
book), para  419.01.  pp    7809  (CCH.  1989). 
"Treas.  Reg.  i  liOl(c)  (3)-l(dl  (3l  (1987) . 
"Troas.  Reg.   I  1  SOl(c)  l3)-l(dM3)  (1)  (b) 
(1987). 
'•  Rev.  Rul.  88-348.  1986-3  Cum.  Bull.  210. 
"43  r.  3d  184.  184   (3d  Clr.  I9S0) . 
"    374  P.  3d  437.  434-38   (Sth  Clr  1987). 
"373   P.   3d   383.  387    (3d  Clr   19SS),  OSrt. 
denied,  364  n.S.  834  (1980). 

"  Kuper  v.   Commlsaloner.   333   F.   3d  483 
lad  Clr).  cert  denied.  379  n£.  930  (1964). 
"/bid.,  p.  483. 

=>  ACE  Ouldellnes.  Appendix  C.  p.  48. 
"  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Exempt  Organi:atio7U  Hand- 
boolt,  I  784;  see  also  The  Tax  Exempt  Orponi- 
zation.  A  Practical  Guide  (IRS  Handbook), 
para    41903.  p.  79  (CCB.  1980). 

=•  S.  Rept.  No.  443,  9lBt  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  p. 
47  (1989). 

"  Letter  trom  the  District  Director  to  Sierra 
Club.  Dec.  18.  1968.  reprinted  In  6  P-H  Fed. 
Taxes  para  44.664,  p,  44,  438. 
°100  Cong.  Bee.  9604  (19S41. 
"Treaa    Reg.    »  1.401(0  (31-1    (c)(3)(Ul) 
(1987). 

"Rev.  Rul.  87-368.  1987-3  Cum.  Bull  190. 
"T^chmc&l  Explanation  ot  Treasury  Tax 
Reform  Proposals,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  dsted  April  33.  1989. 
and  contained  In  U.8,  Hout>e  of  Hepresenta- 
tlvea  Cotiunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana.  Com- 
mittee Print  on  Tax  Reform  Propoaals.  April 
33.  1989.  at  p   137. 

3*The  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  Its 
report  (S.  Rept.  No.  443.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sesa.. 
p.  49  (1989)  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  ot  198S 
(HJi.  13370))  atatad  that:  "The  committee 
believes  that  It  la  Impossible  to  give  assur- 
ances In  all  cases  that  voter  reglstratl(3n 
drives  would  be  conducted  In  a  way  that  does 
not  Influence  the  outcome  of  public  elec- 
tions. In  fact,  the  usual  motivation  ot  those 
who  conduct  such  drives  Is  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  public  elections." 

■>  ACE  Ouldellnes,  Appendix  C,  p.  48. 
^^  Since  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue haa  acknowledged  the  falrneae  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  ACE  Ouldellnes.  a  uni- 
versity  which  has   rearranged   Its   schedule 
may  be  able  to  rely  on  those  guidelines.  How- 
ever,  the   legal    effect   of    the   guidelines   Is 
unclear. 
"Treaa  Reg.  I  lil3-lld)(4)llv)  (1987). 
■*  See  The  New  Yorlc  Times.  June  37,  1970. 
p.  I.coL  7. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
CommlsBion  on  ClvU  Rights  has  riwently 
completed  a  far-reaching  study  ot  the 
cltil  rights  enforcement  program  of  all 
our  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  resjxinslbllltles  in  this  field. 

It  gives  an  important  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  eOorts  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Implement  the  civil  rights 
bills  that  Congress  has  enacted  In  the 


civil  rights  field.  Its  press  release  reports 
that— 

The  most  serious  flaw  In  the  enforcement 
elfort  has  been  the  lack  ot  overaU  dlrecuon 
and  coordination  which  has  resulted  In  agen- 
clea  operating  Independently  with  UtUe  rec- 
ognition or  understanding  ol  what  the  Oov- 
ernment'E  total  civil  rlghlj  program  Is  or 
the  role  they  should  play  In  carrying  It  out. 

This  release  reports  the  Commission 
warning  that  department  and  agency 
failures  "to  make  maximum  use  of  proce- 
dures and  mechanisms  available  to 
them"  raise  "the  possibility  that  the 
present  civU  rights  laws  will  be  nullified 


The  Commlsalon  also  recommended  the  ea- 
Ubllahment  of  a  Dlvlalon  of  ClvU  Rlgbte 
wltbln  the  newly  created  Office  ot  Budget  and 
Management  which  would  work  closely  with 
the  civil  nghta  Subcommittee  ot  the  Domestic 
Affairs  Council. 

This  new  division  would  provide  clvU  rights 
guidance  and  direction  to  budget  examiners 
and  other  units.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  various  OBM 
units  be  directed  to  give  high  priority  to  civil 
rlghu  considerations  In  their  dealings  with 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Existing  compliance  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  would  be  evaluated  by  the  OBM 
and  where  necessary,  appropriate  changes 
would   be   recommended   to  assure   vigorous 


Zo^^'^.n:^^e;^.\^^^:s^i  -^:i^-,^Z'.tn\i^i^sr^^^. 


result  would  bode  grave  hurt  to  the  coun 
try  and  must  be  avoided.  But  it  is  essen 
tial   that   the   Commissions   conclusion 
faults  Congress,  too:   The  departments 


stantivc  programB  and  civil  righU  enlorce- 
mcnt  would  also  be  evaluated  by  tn«  OBM 
which  would  make  recommendations,  where 
necessary,  for  changes  to  Improve  coortloa- 


and  agencies  require  more  adequate  sUff     iion.  

and  flxiarwlal  resources  to  cari?  out  their  in  addition,  the  Comml«lon  recommended 
civil  rights  responsibilities.  We  in  Con- 
gress share  with  the  departments  the  re- 
sponsibility for  delivering  on  the  prom- 
ises contained  in  the  civil  rights  laws  we 
have  enacted  All  of  us  should  welcome 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission's  report  and 
give  it  careful  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
missions  news  release  summarizing  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recqbd.  as  follows: 

Civn.  RioKT*  EnroncmsNT  Peooram 
WASRiNaTOK.  DC— Federal  departments 
and  agendei  having  civil  righu  respon- 
BlbillUea  have  tailed  to  make  maximum  use 
Of  procedures  and  mechanisms  avaUable  to 
them,  thus  raising  the  poeslblllty  that  pres- 
ent clTtl  rights  laws  will  be  nuUIfled  through 
Ineffective  enforcement,  the  Uniteil  Stales 
commlsalon  on  Civil  Rights  declared  today  In 
a  r«port.  "The  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Enforce- 
ment EBort."  „ 

Representing  one  of  the   moet  ambitious      ^,jg  Commission  said  this  did  not  indicate 
undertakings  In  the  history  of  the  Coramls-      ^j^^  implementation  by  these  agencies  of  civil 
slon   the  report  is  based  on  a  study  ol  some      rights  laws  had  been  a  total  failure. 
40  departments  and  agencies.  It  was  under-  -some  agencies  have  enjoyed  marked  suc- 

taken  to  determine  how  effectively  the  Oot-  (^„  m  carrying  out  their  clvU  rights  respon- 
emment  as  a  whole  has  geared  Iteelf  to  carry  aUjllUies.  In  addition,  agencies  have  been 
out  ClvU  rights  responsl  bill  ties  embodied  In  gucceasful  in  carrying  out  certain  aspects 
the  various  constitutional  requirements,  con-      ^j  j^elr  responslblllUei  and  uDAUCcesaful  In 


that  the  chief  civU  rlghu  officer  of  every  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  be  upgraded  to 
the  level  of  that  of  officials  In  charge  of 
agency  programs,  that  the  departments  and 
agencies  be  provided  with  the  Increaaed  staff 
and  financial  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  civil  rights  responsibilities  wltb 
maximum  effectiTeness.  and  that  civil  rights 
compliance  and  enforcement  efforts  be  In- 
creased to  assure  adequate  attention  to  tlie 
problems  of  such  groups  as  Spanish  sur- 
named  Americans,  American  Indians  and 
w(»nen. 

Additional  recommendations  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  effort 
were  m&de  In  the  areas  of  employment,  bous- 
ing, the  administration  of  Federal  programs 
and  the  activities  of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon. 
the  Civil  Aeronauucs  Board,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commlsalon.) 

rnfferences  In  the  degree  of  effectlvenesB  of 
ClvU  rlghU  enforcement  efforu  were  found 
among  various  departments  and  agencies,  but 


gresslonal  legislation  and  PrealdenUal  Execu 
live  orders  which  govern   Its  actlvltlee. 

Tbe  pUln  tact  Is  that  aome  of  these 
Iclvll  rlghta]  laws  are  not  working  well,"  the 
Commlsalon  said,  but  It  noted  that  the  in- 
adequacies did  not  originate  with  the  prw- 
ent  AdmlrUstratlon,  "nor  was  there  any  sub- 
stantial period  in  the  past  when  cdvll  rights 
enforcement  unllormly  was  at  a  high  level 
of  effectiveneas. 

"RAther.  the  inadequacies  are  systemic  w 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  it  Is  only 
through  systemic  changes  that  the  great 
promise  of  civil  rights  laws  will  be  reaUeed. 

The  most  serious  naw  tn  the  enforcement 
effort  has  been  the  lack  of  overaU  direc- 
tion and  oootdinaUon  which  has  resulted  in 
agencies  operating  Independently  with  Uttle 


carrvlng  out  others." 

The  study  did.  however,  reveal  a  number  of 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  cini  rights  en- 
forcement that  are  common  to  most  agencies, 
regardless  of  the  programs  they  adnUnister 
or  the  ClvU  rlghU  laws  they  enforce. 

Among  these  weaknesses  are : 

Inadequate  staff  and  other  resources  to 
conduct  ClvU  rights  enforcement  sctlvltJes 
with  maximum  effectlveneaa. 

Lack  of  authority  and  subordinate  status 
of  agency  civil  rights  officials. 

Failure  to  define  civil  rights  goals  wltb 
sufficient  sp>eclflclty  or  breadth. 

Failure  to  coordinate  civil  rights  and  sub- 
stantive programs. 

Undue  emphasis  on  a  passive  role,  such  as 
reliance  on  receipt  of  complaints.  In  carrying 


r«»gnltlon   or   understanding  of   what  the     out  clvU  rights  compUance  and  enforcement 
Oovernment'a   total   civil   rlghu   program  is      responslblUtles 


or  the  role  they  should  play  in  carrying  It 
out.  tbe  commission  said. 

To  help  correct  this  deficiency  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  recommended  that  tbe  Ptealdent 
establish  a  special  civil  rights  Subcommittee 
of  the  White  House  Council  on  Domestic 
Affairs  and  give  It  specific  responalbUltlea  in 
this  area.  These  would  incUide  Identmcatlon 
of  civil  rights  problems,  development  of  epe- 
cUlc  national  goals  and  establishment  of  gov- 
emmentwide  priorities,  policies  and  timeta- 
bles for  their  achievement. 


Undue  emphasis  on  voluntary  compliance 
and  failure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  available 
sanctions  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  coordination 
and  direction  to  agencies  harlDg  comsaon 
civil  rights  responalbUltlea. 

Failure  to  collect  and  utlUae  racial  and 
ethnic  data — In  plaimlng  and  evaluating 
progress  toward  goals. 

Concentrating  as  tt  did  on  the  mecbanlcs 
of  the  Federal  enforcement  effort,  the  report 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  tbe  precise  gains 


made  by  minority  group  members  as  a  result 
of  civil  rlghu  action  by  the  Federal  Oortm- 
menu 

In  Its  recommendations  in  spedflc  subject 
areas  the  Commission  suggested  that  in  em- 
ployznent : 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  clar- 
ify Its  current  policy,  emphasizing  specific 
goals  in  the  Federal  equal  employment  op- 
portunity effort  and  develop  a  Oovemment- 
wlde  plan  designed  to  achieve  equitable  mi- 
nority g.-oup  representation  at  all  wage  and 
grade  levels  within  each  department  and 
agency. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Conttmct  CompUance 
(charged  with  the  reaponstbUUy  of  Insuring 
nondiscrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contractors)  should  extend  Its  cur- 
rent program  planning  to  develop  a  oompre- 
henstve  equal  employment  opportunity  plan. 
on  an  industry-by-lndustry  basis,  aimed  at 
securing  equitable  representation  of  minor- 
ity group  members  in  all  industries  and  at 
all  Job  levels. 

Congrsss  should  emend  Title  VEt  igoT«m- 
ing  discrimination  in  private  employment) 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1W4  to  autbortae 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to 
eUmmate  discriminatory  practices  through 
administrative  action. 

The  President  should  Issue  a  reorganlaa- 
tlon  plan  transferring  the  contract  compU- 
ance responsibilities  of  OPCC  and  tbe  Utlga- 
llon  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  so  that  all  responslbU- 
iiifci  for  equal  employment  opportimlty  will 
be  lodged  in  a  single  Independent  agency- 

Among  the  recommendations  in  the  bous- 
ing area  were: 

Congress  should  amend  Title  VXH  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rlghu  Act  (dealing  with  equal 
housing  opportunity)  to  authorize  the  D** 
partmeni.  of  Bousing  and  Urban  DeveIoi>- 
ment  to  Issue  oease  and  desist  orders  to  elim- 
Iriate  dlscrlmlnaiory  housing  practices 
through  administrative  action. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  should  strengthen  lU  efforts 
as  the  leader  of  tbe  entire  FcdermJ  fair  hous- 
mg  effort  to  aasure  that  aU  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  have  programs  and 
activities  relating  to  housmg  and  urban  de- 
velopment administer  them  so  as  to  fadUtaM 
achievement  of  fair  housing  goals- 

Thc  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  should  require 
federally  aided  builders  to  advertise  bousing 
and  develop  marketing  policies  and  prac- 
tices aimed  at  attracting  minority  group  as 
weU   as  majority  group  purchases. 

To  Implement  Title  VIII's  prohibition 
against  dlBcrlmlnation  in  mortgage  financ- 
ing, the  Federal  agencies  which  supervise 
and  tMnefit  mortgage  lending  tnstltuUons 
(savings  and  loan  associations,  commercial 
banks,  and  mutual  aavings  banks)  should 
require  these  Institutions  to  maintain  racial 
and  ethnic  data  on  loan  appUcauona— those 
rejected  as  well  as  those  approved— and  de- 
velop instructions  and  procedures  for  ex- 
aminers to  enable  them  to  detect  pattenu 
of  discriminatory  practices  by  these  Institu- 
tions. 

Such  agencies  should  develop  procedures 
for  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  against  In- 
sltuUons  in  violation  of  TlUe  VIXL  These 
sanctions  should  Include  Issuance  of  oease 
and  desist  order?  and,  In  appropriate  cases, 
termination  of  Federal  Insurance  or  charters. 
Among  the  recommendations  related  to 
Federal  programs  were : 

All  agencies  that  administer  programs 
subject  to  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
19M  (prohibiting  discrimination  In  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  programs  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Federal  funds)  should 
strengthen  their  compliance  system  by  as- 
suring that  effective  eompUanoe  activities 
are  carried  out.  Tbelr  compliance  acUritlsa 
ahould  include,  amozv  otter  Items,  (a)  ays- 
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um»tlc  onslW  MvlCTi  of  rwlpienw  (b)  com- 
Drehenslvt  guldeUnM  tor  complUince  re- 
views   »iHl   to   prc-upprovul  compll»nce  re- 

DrMcmms  inrolvlng  construcUon  ot  ImcUUlM, 
sucB  «  public  Bouilng  projecu.  r«:'''»"°°»' 
t»clllU«,  »nd  highways,  to  ussure  thm  Ihcse 
itilltlS;  ihrouih  locotlon  and  dwlgn.  will 
s«r^e  minority  group  members  on  an  equlia- 

'"•a^."^^  should  plac.  sp«'flc  »"»»»  °^ 
lime  permliwd  lor  voluntary  compliance  and 
should  mate  greater  use  ol  the  sanction  oJ 

fund  termination-  

Agencies  that  administer  programs  ol  In- 
sure and  guaranty  should  Institute 
mechanisms  to  determine  compliance  with 
exuUng  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
lading  msiuutlons  and  other  Uatermedlarles 
tecween  the  Federal  Government  and  Bor- 

""Iwicies  which  administer  programs  ot 
dlr^t  Federal  assistance  should  Issue  regu- 
U  iJ^^d  estWiUsh  specinc  mech«^ms  to 
ilure  against  racial  and  ethnic  <ll»"™»«; 
uou  bs  Pederml  odlcials  that  operate   these 

"''wng  the  regulation.  deiUlng  with  regu- 

^'^'e  Tn-SttaTe""  ommerce  CommU^on 
(ICCl.  the  C.vll  Aeronautics  Board  .C/^i. 
ind  the  Federal  Power  Commission  iFPC) 
t^ould  )om  me  Federal  Communications 
CimmlssioD  iFCCl  m  Issuing  rules  Prf'b  It- 
mg  employment  dlscrlmmatlon  by  tbelr  M- 
oeLees  Mid  m  implementing  such  equal  ero- 
^^«it  opportunity  rules  by  the  institu- 
tion ot  appropriate  mechanisms. 

The  FCC  and  the  ICC  should  amend  their 
procedures  concerning  Issuances  ot  ""nses 
Which  currenUy  tend  to  protect  the  '^"J^l 
interests  ot  existing  Ucensees.  in  order  to 
facilitate  minority  group  entrance  as  en- 
trepreneur and  to  permit  them  t"  ""P'"' 
for  licenses  on  an  equal  basis  with  exlst- 

"rr'to'^^ment  existing  ■«!"'"■"'':",  °' 
nondlscrlnunatlon  In  service  and  I«'''"'^ 
be  the  Industnea  they  regulate,  the  FCC.  the 
ICC  CAB  and  FTC  should  abandon  reliance 
on  ciimplslnt  processing  and  e6t»bll.»h  altlrm- 
at<ve  compliance  mechanisms. 

The  PTC  should  expand  its  elforts  to  pro- 
tec-  the  ghetto  poor  from  unscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen and  should  work  In  '">«f«P!"-. 
MoB  With  local  consumer  groups.  commnnii5 
action  repreaentatlves,  and  other  public  and 
prlrate  groups  concerned  with  alleviating  the 
erplcltatlon  of  the  poor. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
.hould  amend  its  regulation  prohibiting 
Stockholders  from  raising  questions  in-olvlng 
-genera;  economic,  political  racial,  religious 
and  social  considerations'  as  a  mewis  of 
stlmu'stlng  greater  concern  and  activity  by 
corporate  enterprises  In  civil  rights  and  re- 
la*ed  areas. 

The  U  S  Commission  on  CKI!  Bights  Is  in 
independent,  bipartisan,  factfinding  »g«ncy 
created  by  Congress  in  1957  Rev  ThecdoreM 
Hesburfh  CSC  .  President  of  the  University 
or  Notre  Dame,  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

ADDRESS      BY      OR       WILLIAM      D. 
CARLSON.     PRESIDENT.    UNIVER- 
SITY OP  WYOMING 
Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  very 
good  Bnd  respected  friend.  Dr.  WUUam 
D.  Carlson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  has  been  good  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  copy  of  the  address 
he  delivered  at  his  institution's  summer 
commencement. 

President  Carlson's  words  reflect  the 
man's  sober,  enlightened  refusal  to  be 
■wept  up  by  the  pessimism  and  panic 
which  so  often  afllicts  the  men  charged 


with  administering  our  great  Institutions 
of  liigher  education. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
President  Carlson's  thinking.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  theRsco«D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Aas  No.  1 
Many  today  believe  that  each  ot  the  Con- 
stltuUonal  guarantees  la  a  privilege  granted 
to  each  of  us  by  a  generous  country  for  our 
personal  satlsfacuon.  a  means  through  which 
we  may  seek  an  Individual  state  of  well- 
being  without  regard  tor  the  rights,  opinions, 
or  well-lielng  of  others. 

That  lant  the  Idea.  The  concept  ot  de- 
mocracy Is  that  people  will  be  most  likely  to 
make  the  right  choices  U  aU  opinions  are 
heard  and  discussed  But  In  recent  years  we 
have  been  hearing  more  and  more  from  only 
one  side,  from  the  minority  trying  to  con- 
vince us  that  aU  we  are  and  all  we  stand  tor 
IS  no  good.  These  voices  reached  a  crescendo 
last  spring  In  many  parts  ot  the  country. 

This  small  group  has  been  trying  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  our  national  system  of 
education — the  moat  comprehensive,  the 
.most  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Is  no  good.  As  a 
result.  American  higher  education— unsur- 
passed m  quality  in  the  world— has  slipped 
from  a  position  ol  high  public  esteem  to  a 
place  of  doubt  and  distrust  In  the  minds  ot 
the  people  This  system,  which  has  made 
America  great,  has  not  deteriorated.  Only 
attitudes  toward  It  have  Those  same  voices 
which  attacked  the  system  are  now  clamor- 
ing about,  defects  In  our  society,  seeking  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  tltat  could  grow  Into 
destruction  Thev  are  purposely  overlooking 
the  positive  aspects  of  the  society  that  oiters 
unequaled  privileges  and  opportunities, 
along  with  unequaled  avenues  for  construc- 
tive change.  If  this  small  group  u  successlul 
in  Its  attempt  to  win  the  minds  and  atti- 
tudes of  our  young  people,  to  convince  them 
that  this  great  country  Is  no  good.  America 
win  be  no  good. 

t.  for  one.  am  ted  up  with  thoae  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  America.  I  hope  you.  too. 
l\.ive  had  enough-  America  Is  not  perfect.  It 
never  wUI  be  But  It  is  still  the  beet  country 
on  this  globe.  While  honest  and  peaceful  dis- 
sent Is  part  of  our  heritage,  we  cannot  sit  by 
and  allow  the  irrational  atucks  to  continue. 
It  s  time  for  us  to  make  our  stand.— each 
student,  faculty  member,  each  graduate, 
each  cltwen — a  national  stand  devoted  to 
preservation  and  construction,  not  permis- 
siveness and  destruction.  In  terms  of  indi- 
vidual freedoms,  depth  of  concern,  and  un- 
derstanding for  all  segments  of  society. 
America  Is  Number  One.  To  change  through 
force  or  violence  Is  to  sacrifice  democracy,  to 
settle  on  second-rate  alternatives  The  world 
Is  Blled  with  countries  governed  under  these 
alternatives.  None  of  these  alternatives  Is 
good  enough  for  me  None  Is  good  enough 
for  you- 


ARMY  OVERCHARGED  ON  DEFENSE 
CONTRACT 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  A  recently  completed 
investigation  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  I  requested  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, reveals  that  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  overcharged  the  Army  mUlions  of 
dollars  on  defense  contracts  awarded  to 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  this 
case.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  public 
{unds  were  used  in  a  most  InefBcient  and 
ivssteful  manner,  is  that  the  Army  con- 


dones and  15  apparently  encouraging  the 
malpractices  criticized  In  the  report. 

The  contracts  in  question  were 
awarded  beginning  In  1966  for  the  as- 
sembly of  a  number  of  radio  teleptype- 
wrlter  sets.  But  it  entered  Into  negotiated 
contracts  on  a  sole  source  basis  vtilh 
General  Dynamics  despite  the  fact  that 
other  firms  and  one  of  the  Army's  own 
m-house  facilities  were  available  to  do 
the  work.  In  other  words,  ihe  Army  could 
easily  have  obtained  competitive  bids  for 
the  contracts  or  it  could  have  awarded 
the  work  to  an  Army  depot,  and  saved 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

The  investigation  conclusively  shows 
that  had  competition  l)cen  solicited  or 
had  the  Army  employed  the  Tobyhanna 
Army  Depot,  millioa"!  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Commencing  in  1966,  the  Army  entered 
into  negotiations  with  General  Dynamics 
for  the  assembly  of  1.445  radio  teletype- 
writer sets.  The  average  price  negotiated 
imder  the  contracts  was  $12,592  for  each 
unit. 

But  in  1966.  the  Tobyhanna  Army  De- 
pot had  offered  to  assemble  the  units  for 
88.000  each.  Obviously,  the  Army  s  depot 
had  offered  to  do  the  work  for  substan- 
tially ie-ss  than  General  Dynamics.  In 
fact,  the  potential  savings  should  have 
been  even  more  apparent  in  the  light  of 
General  Dynamics'  original  estimated 
costs  which  went  as  high  as  520,000  a 
unit.  But  even  the  $12,592  unit  price  ac- 
tually agreed  upon  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  Tobyhanna  offer. 

The  Army's  explanation  for  turning 
down  its  own  depot,  which  would  have 
done  the  work  for  less  money,  is  that  it 
was  Inconsistent  with  the  Army's  general 
policy  that  the  Government  not  compete 
ttith  industry.  However,  there  is  another 
policy,  incorporated  in  a  circular  is- 
sued bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-76  dated  March 
3.  1966.  The  circular  states  that  the 
Government  may  do  work  in-house 
where  substantial  savings  will  result.  The 
policy,  which  is  supposed  to  encourage 
the  efficient  use  of  the  Government  s  own 
facilities,  was  completely  violated  by  the 
Army's  decision  to  give  General  Dy- 
namics the  contracts. 

In  addition,  several  companies  were 
available  and  equally  competent  to  do  the 
work  required.  For  example.  Ung- 
Temco-Vought.  Inc..  made  a  proposal  'X) 
supply  the  radio  teletypewriter  sets  as 
early  as  1965 — almost  a  year  before  the 
first  contract  in  questior.  was  awarded. 
The  Bendix  Corp.,  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, and  AVCO  Corp.  had  also  expressed 
interest  in  bidding  on  the  systems. 

AU  of  these  companies  were  qualified 
to  do  the  work.  All  of  them  were  known 
by  the  Army  to  be  qualified  But  all  of 
them  were  Ignored,  and  the  Army  simply 
sat  down  with  General  Dynamics  and 
gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  negotiat- 
ing a  contract. 

The  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
entered  into  with  General  Dynamics  was 
excessive  and  far  higher  than  the  price 
that  could  have  been  obtained  had  the 
Army  solicited  competition  came  in  1968 
when  competition  was  solicited  for  a  new 
follow-on  contract. 


In  1968  the  Army  solicited  bids  for  the 
first  time  for  assembling  the  identical 
radio  teletypewriter  sets.  The  solicitation 
was  by  formal  advertisement.  The  low- 
est unit  price  submitted  for  this  contract 
was  $3,410.  Thus,  competition  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  price  by  about  two- 
thirds. 

Further,  the  competitive  contract  was 
for  the  assembly  of  only  706  units,  com- 
pared with  the  1,445  units  that  were 
awarded  through  sole  source  negotiation, 
bringing  Into  even  sharper  contrast  the 
savings  that  could  have  been  obtained 
had  there  been  competition  for  the  larger 
quantity.  Although  the  final  price  of  the 
larger  quantity  is  expected  to  be  reduced 
somewhat,  it  will  still  be  far  above  the 
competitive  price. 

The  puzzling  aspect  of  this  case  Is  that 
the  low  bidder  in  1968  tvas  General  Dy- 
namics, the  same  firm  that  had  estimated 
only  a  couple  of  years  earlier  that  the 
costs'  might  be  as  high  as  $20,000  a  unit. 
How  Is  it  that  General  Dynamics  could 
have  estimated  a  unit  cost  of  $20,000 
eacli,  have  entered  into  a  conUact  for 
$12,592  in  1966.  and  then,  at  the  first  sign 
of  competition,  drop  its  price  to  $3,410 
each  and  presumably  still  make  a  fair 
profit? 

The  conclusion  that  General  Ds'namics 
inflated  its  estimates  in  the  first  instance 
and  succeeded  in  overcharging  the  Gov- 
ernment is.  in  my  judgment,  inescapable. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported to  me  that  an  estimated  $8.8  mil- 
lion were  spent  becaa'se  of  the  higher 
negotiated  price,  and  that  a  good  portion 
of  this  amount  might  have  been  saved 
had  there  l)een  competition. 
I  read  the  first  of  GAOs  conclusions: 
The  Electronics  Command  did  not  obtain 
competition  In  awarding  contracts  for  the 
assembly  of  1.445  radio  communication  sys- 
tems, although  there  were  several  qualified 
sources,  there  was  a  suitable  prtxurement 
package,  and.  In  our  opinion,  there  was  suf- 
flclent  time  (December  1966  to  June  19a«) 
for  competitive  negotiations.  Tli*  procure- 
ments on  a  sole-source  basis  were  made  at  an 
average  target  unit  price  of  tl3.592.  before 
a  reduction  due  to  a  cost  underrnn.  It  now 
appears  that  the  redetermined  price  may  be 
about  H0.200  a  unit,  or  about  •8.100  greater 
than  a  unit  price  subsequently  obtained  on 
an  advertised  procurement.  The  »6.100  multi- 
plied by  1.445  units  Is  about  »e.9  mllUon.  We 
beUeve  that,  had  the  1.445  units  been  pur- 
chased on  a  competitive  basis,  a  good  por- 
tion ot  the  estimated  »8  8  million  might  have 
t>een  saved. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  role  played  by 
the  Army.  It  is  a  most  disturbing  per- 
formance. 

As  I  explained,  it  intentionally  ignored 
its  own  Army  depot  which  had  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  far  less  money  than  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  and  It  intentionally  Ig- 
nored the  availability  of  competing  firms. 
These  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Army  have 
cost  the  taxpayer  dearly. 

It  Is  interesting  to  examine  the  tech- 
nical gyrations  that  the  Army  had  to  re- 
sort to  in  order  to  justify  the  sole  source 
negotiations  with  General  Dynamics. 

Under  the  law.  the  Pentagon  is  re- 
quired to  utilize  competition  and  to 
formally  advertise  for  bids  on  defense 
contracts.  There  arc.  however,  a  number 
of  loopholes  in  that  law  and  they  have 
become  frayed  and  almost  worn  out  be- 


cause of  constant  use.  Indeed,  with  com- 
petition down  to  around  11  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  defense  con- 
tracts awarded  each  year,  there  is  now 
more  loophole  than  there  Is  law  on  the 
subject  of  defense  contract  awards. 

One  of  the  most  popular  loopholes  In 
Pentagon  circles  is  the  "public  exigency" 
exception  to  formal   advertising. 

Under  this  exception,  a  contracting 
officer  may  determine  that  because  of 
some  "public  exigency."  some  urgent 
reason  for  early  delivery,  or  the  unavail- 
ability of  moi-e  than  one  source  with  the 
desired  capabiUty.  the  formal  advertis- 
ing provisions  can  and  should  be  disre- 
garded. In  the  present  case,  contracting 
officers  used  this  loophole  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions.  It  was  used  on  the  justi- 
fication that  high  priority  deUverles 
were  necessary,  and  it  was  used  on  the 
justification  that  General  Ds'namics  was 
the  only  contractor  with  the  known 
capability  to  meet  the  required  delivery 
schedule.  .       „_ 

But.  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
points  out  in  its  report,  the  uses  of  this 
exception  were  not  justified.  In  the  first 
place,  even  if  negotiation  rather  than 
competition  were  warranted  under  the 
cucumstances.  there  was  no  JustiflcaUon 
for  negotiating  on  a  sole  source  basis 
with  only  one  firm  There  were  other 
firm.'!,  as  I  explained  earlier,  and  nego- 
tiations could  have  been  entered  into 
with  one  or  more  of  those  firms.  More- 
over, the  GAO  concluded  that  there  was 
sufflc'ent  lime  to  obtain  competition. 

Second,  not  only  was  the  Tobyhanna 
Army  Depot  qualified  to  do  the  work,  not 
only  had  they  offered  to  do  the  work  for 
less  money  than  General  Dynamics,  but 
they  had  also  offered  to  deliver  the 
finished  product  at  an  earlier  time  than 
that  of  General  Dynamics. 

Let  me  read  the  second  conclusion  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office: 

The  contracting  ofBcer  on  three  occasions, 
over  a  period  of  about  n  montlis.  made  de- 
terminations to  Justify  the  emergency  pro- 
curements from  the  same  sole  source.  We  be- 
lieve that  other  producers  should  have  l>een 
solicited  to  compete  for  the  procurements 
awarded  during  the  period  June  19««  to  June 
1968  or  reasonable  efforts,  appropriately  doc- 
imiented.  should  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  other  sources  could  deUver  In 
time. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  case  exemplifies 
the  flagrantly  loose  and  negligent  man- 
ner in  which  military  procurement  is 
conducted.  It  also  provides  evidence  that 
the  Army  is  actively  discouraging  com- 
petlUon  as  well  as  its  own  in-house  capa- 
bUlty. 

Both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations look  bad  on  this  one.  Al- 
though the  contracts  were  awarded  from 
1966  to  1968.  the  Defense  Department  to 
this  day  defends  the  clrcumstancg.  sur- 
rounding them.  It  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  competition  could  aiul  should  have 
been  solicited.  It  denies  that  there  were 
any  overcharges  involved.  It  is  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  the  procedures  that 
were  employed. 

I  find  this  most  lamentable.  As  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions,  inefficiency 
and  waste  in  military  procurement  Is  a 
bipartisan  problem,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
and  unsatisfactory  that  the  current  ad- 


ministration seems  no  mote  willing  to 
correct  abuses  in  mililary-procurement 
than  Its  predecessors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECoan  the  report  of  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
dated  October  6. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao. 
as  follows: 

CosipraoLua  Oc>resAt 
oF  THE  tJwiTO)  States. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  WlLLXAM  PaOKMIHE, 

CliiHrmon,    Siibcommiltee   on    Economji    tn 

Goirmmenl.  Joint  economic  Committee, 

Congress  o/  tfte  Uniled  Stoles 

Des»  M«  Ckaikiiak  !  TlilB  U  our  report  on 

sole-source   contract   awards   by   the   Army 

Electronics  Command  to  General  Dynamics 

Corporations    Electronics    Division    tor    a»- 

Eembly    ot    radio    ccmmunicauon    sysiems, 

AN/GRC-14a-  The  review  was  made  pursuant 

to  the  Budget  and  Acoountmg  Act,  1921  (31 

U  S  C.  531 .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 

Actot  19S0(3in.S.C.  871. 

Copies  ot  this  report  are  being  lurniahed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense:  the  Secretary  of 
the  Armv:  the  President.  General  Dynamics 
Corporation;  the  Headquarters  Office.  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency:  and  the  Re- 
gional Director.  Boston  Region.  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  We  plan  to  make  no 
further  distribution  of  this  report  unless 
copies  are  specifically  requested,  and  then 
we  shall  make  distribution  only  after  your 
agreement  has  been  obtained  or  public  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  jou  con- 
cerning the  contents  ot  the  report, 
sincerely  yours. 

ELSSEK   B.   STilATS. 

ComptroUer  Grnerill  0/  the  United  Stotej. 

SOLI-SODKCE  COKT»ACI  AWASOS  FOk  ASSkM»LT 

or    RADIO    COMMUWICATIOH    STSTkHS.     AN/ 

OBC-142 
I  Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  £k»nomy  In 

Covemmeut.  Jomt  Economic  Committee, 

Congress  ot  the  United  SUtesi 

(Page  and  figure  references  referred  to  In 
the  report  are  not  RKoao  pages.) 

OIGCST 

Why  the  reiicir  ictts  made 

On  AprU  18.  1989.  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Offlce  (GAO)  reported  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  In  Government.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.'  on  the  procurement  of  radio 
communications  l  teletypewriter)  systems  by 
the  Army  in  June  1968  GAO  promised  to  ex- 
amine earlier  contracts  for  the  aasem'oly  ol 
the  systems,  awarded  on  a  sole-source  boais. 
and  to  evaluate  the  Army's  decision  not  to 
seek  competition. 

Findings  and  conclusions 

The  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Command  made 
the  sole-source  awards  to  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporations  Electronics  Division 
during  the  period  June  1968  to  June  1968 

GAO  found  that: 

The  Electronics  (^mmand  had  awarded 
two  noncompetitive  contracts  for  assembly 
of  1.445  radio  communication  systems  at  a 
tentative  price  of  about  118  mllUon.  subject 
to  redetermination  at  compleUon,  although 
there  were  several  qualified  sources,  there 
was  a  procurement  package  suitable  for  com- 
petitive negotiations,  and.  In  OAO's  Dplnlon. 
there  was  sufllclent  time  to  solicit  competi- 
tion  (See  p.  7.) 

The  price  may  be  redetermined  at  about 
tlO.20O  a  unit,  or  about  96.100  greater  than  a 
unit  price  subsequently  obtained  on  an  ad- 
vertised procurement  The  M.KX)  multiplied 
by  1.445  unlU  Is  about  »8  8  million.  Had  the 
1.445  unlu  been  purchased  on  a  competitive 
basis,  a  good  portion  of  the  esumated  »a.8 
mlUlon  might  have  Men  laved.  (Sec  p.  8.) 
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Production  drawings  for  lormal  advwUslng 
were  not  avaUable  before  the  first  Kile-aounse 
award  However,  ft  fully  tested  procurement 
model  was  avalia&le  for  qualified  producers  :o 
inapect  for  competUlve  bidding  on  a  nego- 
uated  ba«le   iSec  p.  81 

Otber  capable  companies,  one  of  which  had 
been  approved  as  the  planned  emergency 
producer,  were  not  requested  to  bid.  (See  p 
9.J 

The  contracting  officer  Jusufled  *eparate 
aole-source  procuremenu  three  times  In  11 
months  under  the  public  exigency  exception 
to  formal  advertising  on  the  basis  that  Gen- 
eral E>ynamlcs  was  the  only  contractor  that 
could  meet  delivery  requirements.  tSee  p. 
11.) 

GAO  believes  that  other  companies  should 
have  been  ftOliclt«d  to  compete  for  the  pro- 
curemenu during  the  period  June  1966  to 
June  1968  and  that  reasonable  efforts  should 
have  been  made  to  determine  whether  any  of 
them  could  deliver  on  time. 

One  w»y  to  stimulate  competition  la  to 
keep  all  potential  contractors — especially  the 
planned  emergency  producer — informed 
about  the  progress  the  Government  la  milt- 
ing  in  the  development  of  a  system  to  facili- 
tate prompt  responses  to  soIlcltAtions  Keep- 
ing one  contractor  informed  to  the  Mcluslon 
of  others  gives  that  contractor  an  undue  ad- 
T«nt«Ke  and  stifles  competition  Also,  the 
Government  becomes  locked  In  to  the  con- 
tractor that  w»s  favored  with  the  Informa- 
tion and  a  Bole-source  procurement  at  In- 
creased costs  can  result. 

Recommendationa  or  tuggtstions 
GAO  proposed  in  a  draft  of  this  report  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ensure  that  pro- 
curements are  made  on  a  competitive  basis 
when — 
There  are  several  quallfled  sources. 
There  is  a  procurement  package  suitable 
tor  competitive  negotutlons,  and 
There  Is  sufllclent  time  for  competition. 

Agency  octuyita  and  Mnreaolved  issit» 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics »  concurred  In 
the  proposal  but,  because  of  the  urgent  re- 
quirements that  e«l8t«d.  believes  that  this 
vaa  not  a  slttiatlon  where  competitive  pro- 
curement could  have  been  made  earlier  than 
1968. 

GAO  believes,  however,  that.  If  urgency 
was  the  overriding  reason,  the  sets  could 
have  been  assembled  by  a  depot  which  pro- 
posed an  earlier  delivery  date  than  the  one 
by  General  Dynamics.  (See  p.  17.)  Other- 
wise. GAO  believes  that  the  systems  could 
have  been  purchased  by  competiUve  negotia- 
tion. It  seeois  reasonable  to  GAO  that,  since 
the  latest  experimental  models  were  designed 
and  cDnstnicted  in-house  st  the  HectronJcs 
Command,  more  than  one  potential  con- 
tractor could  have  been  kept  Informed  of 
the  in  house  technical  developments.  (See  p. 
19.  t  In  GAO'9  opinion  the  familiarized  con- 
tractors may  have  been  able  to  compet*  on  a 
timely  basis  In  terms  of  delivery  as  well  as 
price.  (See  p.  18.) 

CHAPTER    1^ — INTaODOCnON 

The  General  Accounting  Office  h*s  re- 
viewed contract*  awarded  on  a  sole-5ource 
basis  to  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation's 
Electronics  Olvlaioo  during  the  period  June 
1968  to  June  1968  by  the  17.5.  Anny  Elec- 
tronics Command  for  the  assembly  of  radio 
cocnmunlcaUoD  systems  Identified  as  radio 
teletypewriter  sets.  AN  GBC-Ua.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  review  was  to  examine  Into  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  contracts 
were  awarded  on  a  sole-source  basis  and  to 
determine  whether  these  procurements  could 
have  been  made  competitively  This  review 
la  an  expansion  of  a  review  on  which  we  pre- 
Tlotisiy  reported  to  Senator  William  Proxmlrc. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Economy  m 
Cknemment.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
Apra  1969.  in  response  to  his  request  for  a 
review   of  procurements  of   the  systems   In 


June  1968.  The  scope  of  our  review  appears 
on  page  2a. 

The  Electronics  Command,  a  subordinate 
command  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command.  Is 
responsible  for  research,  design,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  supply  mnnigement  of  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

The  AN.  GRC-142  set  Is  a  tactical,  single 
sideband  radio  commuulcatlon  system  as- 
sembled in  a  shelter  and  mounted  on  a 
14-ton  truck  for  traiwpori.  (See  pp.  6  and 
6.)  It  has  the  capability  either  to  transmit 
or  receive  teletype  messages. 

The  contractor  was  required  under  pro- 
duction (assembly)  contracts  to  prepare  the 
interiors  of  shelters  and  to  nssemble  In  the 
shelter  the  major  oonununicatlon  oompo- 
nenu.  The  shelter  and  such  components  were 
Oovernment-Iumlahed.  This  preparation 
generally  consLsu  of  installing  brsckew. 
shelves,  electrical  wiring,  and  related  com- 
ponents. (See  pp.  5  and  6  and  apps.  I  and  II.) 
In  1963  a  contract  for  the  assembly  of  one 
experimental  model  was  awarded  to  General 
Dynamics  at  a  price  of  $99,806.  After  the 
military  potential  of  this  model  was  tested. 
changes  were  found  necessary.  The  Army  de- 
cided In  December  1063  to  authorize  Elec- 
tronics Command  laboratories  to  design  and 
construct  two  engineering  development 
models  under  an  In-house  project. 

During  the  period  January  through  July 
1965,  a  third  engineering  development  model 
was  designed  and  constructed  In-house.  By 
November  1965  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
had  determined  that  a  competitive  procure- 
ment package  was  available,  and  it  was  plan- 
ning ft  competitive  procuremen*.  of  the  sys- 
tem. A  quantity  of  280  units  was  to  b« 
purchased  tn  fiscal  year  1966.  and  a  quan- 
tity of  1.520  units  was  to  be  purchased  In 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  The  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  approved  the  system  as  a 
Standard  A  Item  In  December  1965.  Standard 
A  designates  a  preferred,  fully  effective,  and 
acceptable  Item  which  may  be  proctired  in 
accordance  with  improved  procurement 
programs.  This  third  engineering  model  was 
designated  as  the  official  procurement  model. 

CHAPTES    2.    COMirrmoi*   NOT   OBTAIKEO 

The  Electronics  Command  awarded  two 
conrracts  to  General  Dynamics  on  a  sole- 
source  basU  for  the  assembly  of  1,445  radio 
communication  systems  during  the  period 
June  1966  through  June  1968  although  there 
were  other  qualified  sources,  there  was  a 
procurement  package  suitable  for  competi- 
tive negouauons.  and.  in  our  opinion,  there 
was  sufficient  time  to  solicit  competition. 
Procurements  under  these  contracts  were 
made  at  various  dates  at  prices  ranging  from 
•8.400  to  817.064  B  unit.  (See  opp.  ni  )  The 
average  price  amounted  to  812.592  a  unit. 
This  Is  a  target  price  and  is  subject  to  final 
negoiiauon  at  completion  00  the  basis  of 
contract  cost  of  performance  and  the  con- 
tractor Is  to  share  to  the  extent  of  90  per- 
cent in  any  cost  underrun  and  16  percent 
in  any  cost  overrun. 

After  competition  was  introduced  by 
means  of  an  advertised  procurement  in  June 
1963.  the  unit  price  for  assembling  706  unlU 
was  reduced  to  83.410  by  General  Dynamics, 
the  low  bidder.  The  price  of  the  next  lowest 
bidder  was  83,985.  Prices  of  five  other  bidden 
ran?ed  from  84,248  to  86.920. 

The  negotiated  contract  target  unit  prices 
included  (1)  packaging  cosU  and  (2)  costs 
of  equipment  which,  under  the  advertised 
contract,  were  provided  by  the  Government. 
To  put  twth  the  negotiated  and  advertised 
prices  on  a  comparable  basia,  the  cost  of 
these  two  Items  is  added  In  the  fallowing 
tibulatlon  (as  estimated  by  General  Dy- 
namical to  the  unit  price  of  the  advertised 
contract. 

Unit  price  on  the  advertised  contract.  83.  410 
Equipment  furnished  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  under  the  advertised  contract 
but   famished   by   the   contractor 
under  the  negotiated  contracts 416 


Packaging  priced  separately  on  the 
advertised  but  not  on  the  negoti- 
ated   contracu — 


229 


Total — *.064 

Although  the  target  prices  are  still  to  be 
finally  negotiated,  we  subtracted  the  Gov- 
ernment's Khare  of  a  cost  underrun,  dis- 
cussed on  page  12,  to  arrive  at  an  eetlmatwl 
average  unit  price  of  810.169,  which  price  is 
86.115  greater  than  the  above  84,054  unit 
price.  The  $6,115  multipUed  by  1.445  unlta 
is  86^36,175.  a  good  portion  of  which,  we  be- 
lieve, might  have  been  saved  had  competi- 
tive negotiation  t>een  Introduced  prior  to 
June  1966. 

The  difference  In  the  prices  which  cur- 
rently exlsu  is  consistent  with  our  expe- 
rience which  has  shown  that  lower  prices 
are  usually  obtained  with  the  introduction 
of  competition.  Although  production  draw- 
ings for  formal  advertising  were  not  avail- 
able prior  to  the  first  sole-source  award, 
a  fully  tested  procurement  model  was  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  capable  producers  de- 
siring to  compete  on  a  negotiated  basis. 
Availa.bility  of  procurement  package,  other 
$ottrces.  and  time  to  negotiate 
On  Pebruary  1 1,  1966.  the  Electronics 
Command  approved  the  procurement  of  the 
system  by  competitive  negotiation  utilizing 
a  procurement  package  consisting  of  ( 1  >  a 
tested  procurement  model  to  be  displayed  for 
Inspection  by  prospective  bidders  and  then 
loaned  to  the  successful  bidder  as  a  model 
for  assembly,  (2j  performance  specifica- 
tions, (3)  specifications  changes  to  be  the 
model,  and  (4)   a  procurement  parts  list. 

At  this  time  the  Electronics  Conimiind 
was  In  possession  of  an  unsolicited  proposal 
from  Llng-Temco-Vought.  Inc..  submitted 
in  August  1965  alter  that  company  had 
learned  of  an  urgent  ne<ed  for  the  systems. 
The  company  offered  to  supply  Interim  seta 
under  four  different  alternatives  approaches. 
including  one  predicated  on  having  all 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Oovernment- 
In  May  1966  the  Command  rejected  the  un- 
solicited propo84!l  with  an  explanation  that: 
"The  current  procurement  and  produc- 
tion for  Radio  Teletypewriter  Set  AN/GHC- 
142  are  not  compatible  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  producer  at  this  time." 

Llng-Temco-Vought  was  not  invited  to  re- 
vise its  August  proposal  in  the  light  of  the 
procurement  model  designated  as  official  in 
December  1966  nor  was  a  proposal  solicited 
from  the  company  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
curement package  after  It  became  available. 
Bendlx  Radio  Division  of  Bendlx  Corpora- 
tion became  the  approved  planned  emer- 
gency producer  for  the  radio  teletypewriter 
set  on  March  24.  1966.  Bendlx  had  also  been 
the  planned  emergency  producer  for  a  pred- 
ecessor set.  Bendlx,  however,  was  not  so- 
licited for  the  procurement  of  the  syBtems. 
Electronics  Command  records  showed  that 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  AVCO 
Corporation  had  also  expressed  Interest  in 
bidding  on  the  systems.  Although  all  of 
these  are  quallfled  companies,  they  were  not 
solicited. 

In  the  subsequent  period  up  to  the  award 
of  the  first  production  contract  to  General 
Dyuamlcs  in  June  1966.  consideration  was 
given  to  procuring  the  assembly  of  the  sys- 
tems from  the  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Al- 
though It  was  believed  that  neither  the  de- 
pot nor  commercial  sources  could  complete 
delivery  by  June  30.  1967.  of  the  Initial 
requirement  which  had  been  increased  to 
44fi  units,  the  project  manager  felt  that  as- 
sembly by  the  depot  would  result  in  a  slip- 
page of  3  months  beyond  this  date  com- 
pared to  a  slippage  of  9  months  or  longer  If 
a  contract  were  let  to  industry.  Also,  Toby- 
hanna had  offered  to  assemble  the  systems 
lor  88.000  a  unit  which,  compared  to  General 
Dynamics'  quoutlon  of  818.000  to  830.000  a 
unit,  indicated  a  potential  aavlng  of  about 
84.5  mllUoD. 


On  May  4.  1966.  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand disapproved  the  proposed  assembly  by 
the  depot  on  the  basis  that  It  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Army's  general  policy  that 
the  Government  not  compete  with  industry. 
If  the  Command's  Interpretation  of  the 
Army's  policy  la  correct,  that  policy  appears 
to  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-76  dated  March 
3. 1966.  which  provides  that  the  Government 
may  do  the  work  in-house  where  substantial 
savings  will  result.  We  l>elieve  that  the  Army 
should  have  given  consideration  to  procur- 
ing the  equipment  from  the  Tobyhanna  De- 
pot as  well  as  from  other  quallfled  sources. 

Army  Materiel  Command  officials  on  May 
81.  1966.  directed  that  the  Electronics  Com- 
mand proceed  with  a  sole-source  letter  con- 
tract ftvrard  to  General  Dynamics  by  the  end 
of  June  1966.  Prior  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract. It  was  found  that  only  280  unlU  could 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1966.  These  addi- 
tional considerations  by  the  Electronics 
Command,  the  project  manager,  and  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  during  the  period 
March  to  May  1966  delayed  the  placing  of 
the  first  contract  for  the  systems. 
Sole-Source  ProcuTements 
The  sole-source  award  for  the  first  con- 
tract was  Justlfled  under  authority  of  tec- 
Uon  2304(a)(2)  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code — the  public  exigency  exception  to  for- 
mal advertlaing — by  the  contracting  officer 
on  the  tMSls  of  a  number  of  reasons,  two  of 
which  were: 

The  systems  were  required  for  high- 
priority  deliveries  from  February  through 
May  1967. 

General  Dynamics,  the  carrent  and  past 
producer  of  several  major  components,  was 
the  only  contractor  with  known  capability 
to  closely  meet  the  required  delivery  sched- 
ule. 

Letter  contract  DA-36-030-AMC-104l8(E) 
was  awarded  on  June  29,  1966,  for  services 
and  materials  io  assemble  293  unit*  includ- 
ing 13  added  for  the  MUiiary  Assisiance  Pro- 
gram. The  contract  was  deflnitlzed  on  a 
fixed-prlce-lncentlve  Itasls  on  March  31, 
1967.  at  a  tentative  unit  price  of  817.064, 
totaling  atMut  85  mllUon.  (See  app.  lU.) 
The  contract  provided  that  production  draw- 
ings be  furnished  by  General  Dynamics  at  a 
coat  of  8146.000.  The  company  drafted  the 
drawings  by  physical  examination  and  meas- 
urement of  the  official  procurement  model. 
The  final  set  of  production  drawings  was 
delivered  in  November  1967. 

The  Electronic*  Command  determined  that 
a  second  contract  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
an  additional  urgent  requirement  for  325 
units.  On  October  28.  1966.  the  contracting 
officer  determined  that  public  exigency 
would  not  permit  the  delay  In  delivery  inci- 
dent to  advertising  and  Justlfled  the  sole- 
source  procurement  because  General  Dynam- 
ics was  stUI  considered  to  be  the  only  con- 
tractor that  could  meet  the  delivery  require- 
ments for  this  urgenUy  needed  Item.  On 
December  9.  1966.  325  uniw  were  purchased 
on  a  sole-source  basis  by  a  modification  to 
letter  contract  DAAB05-67-C-0137. 

The  contracting  officer,  on  May  10.  1967, 
made  still  another  determination  that  pub- 
lic exigency  Justlfled  the  procurement  of  an 
addlUonal  769  unlU  from  the  same  sole 
source.  This  quantity  was  added  to  the  sec- 
ond contract  by  another  modification.  A  tar- 
get unit  price  of  811330  was  established  for 
the  assembly  of  1.094  iinlte  when  contract 
-0137  was  deflnitlzed  on  June  24.  1967.  on  a 
flxed-prlce-incenttve  bails  With  the  procure- 
ment of  other  smaller  quantities  of  30  and 
28  units,  an  aggregate  quantity  of  1,152  units 


company  and  the  Government  will  shaire  tn 
the  underrun;  the  contractor's  share  of  30 
percent  will  be  about  81.5  million,  and  the 
Government's  70  percent  shore  will  be  about 
83.6  million.  We  were  unable  10  eaUmate  what 
the  final  negoUated  unit  price  would  be  be- 
cause. In  addition  to  the  1.445  unlifi.  '.he  two 
controcta  included  such  other  line  items  as 
mountings  and  repair  parts  to  which  tlte  cost 
underrun  had  not  yet  been  allocated. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  ad- 
vised us  that,  after  General  Dynamics*  antic- 
ipated submission  of  final  price  proposals 
for  both  contracts,  final  prices  would  be  ne- 
gotiated. As  of  Jime  8.  1970,  General  Dy- 
namics bad  not  submitted  such  final  pro- 
posals. 

Advertised  contract 

On  December  14.  1967.  the  Electronics 
Command  determined  that  a  sufficient  pro- 
curement package  was  available  for  procure- 
ment on  an  advertised  basis.  This  determi- 
nation wa«  made  after  General  Dynamics  de- 
livered the  production  drawings. 

On  May  3.  1968,  the  Command  Issued  an 
invitation  for  bid  to  37  contxactors  for  a 
quantity  of  1.186  units.  The  InritaUon  re- 
quired that  contractors  submit  bids  based  on 
a  competitive  procurement  package  con- 
sisting of  Government  specifications,  pro- 
duction drawings,  and  a  procurement  model. 
Srven  bids  were  received.  The  Command 
awarded  a  multlyear  contract.  DAAB05-6e- 
C-003S.  on  June  24,  1988,  to  General  Dy- 
namics on  the  t>asls  of  the  lowest  responsive 
bid  of  83,410  a  system.  The  prices  of  the  other 
bidders  were  83,986,  84.248.  85.013.  85.394. 
86.025.  and  (6.920. 

This  contract  provided  for  the  systems  to 
be  ordered  through  fiscal  year  1971.  As  of 
September  15.  1969,  a  total  quantity  of  706 
had  tieen  ordered  at  a  cost  of  82.407.460.  tSee 
app.  lit.) 
CHApmt  3.  co^^^ucToR  and  acenct  cdmkents 

AND   OI-'B   CVALOATION 

In  Its  comments  on  our  draft  report.  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  stated  that  Its  records  Indi- 
cated that  a  suitable  procurement  package 
consisting  of  drawings,  speclficattona.  and 
equipment  lists  was  not  available  until 
November  1967  (See  app.  V.)  We  believe  that 
the  contractor  has  reference  to  the  procure- 
ment package  suitable  for  procurement  on 
an  advertised  basis  since  Army  records  indi- 
cate that  a  procurement  package  suitable 
for  competitive  negotiations  was  available 
In  November  1965. 

General  Dynamics  stated  also  that,  if  Its 
contract  prices  were  plotted  on  an  improve- 
ment curve,  there  appeared  to  be  little  iMals 
to  assume  that  substantial  savings  could 
have  been  achieved  If  the  earlier  contract 
quantities  had  been  purchased  under  differ- 
ent methods.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
some  cost  reductions  and.  In  turn,  reduc- 
tions In  price  as  experience  Is  gained  In  per- 
forming the  work  and  after  the  early  startup 
and  tooling  cosU  have  been  recovered. 

It  Is  difficult  to  realistically  measure  the 
degree  of  Improvement  by  General  Dynamics 
in  the  light  of  the  initial,  sole-source  target 
price  of  817,064.  compared  with  Tj^yhanna's 
proposed  prtce  of  88,000.  The  measure  of 
Improvement  after  2  years  of  experience  la 
particularly  questionable  In  view  of  the  sec- 
ond low  bid  or  83.986  by  a  contractor  without 
experience  in  producing  the  teletypewriters. 
General  Dynamics'  low  bid  of  83.410  and  the 
other  bids  give  some  Indication  of  what  com- 
panies might  have  bid  If  they  hod  been  aoUc- 
Ited  earlier  and  further  confirms  our  ex- 
perience that  Icwer  prices  are  usually  Ob- 
tained after  the  inUoductlon  of  compett- 
Uon.  We  believe  that.  If  the  forces  of  00m 


procurements   were   made,  substantial   sav- 
IngB  could  have  been  realized. 

In  our  draft  report  we  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ensure  that  procure- 
ments are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  when 
there  are  several  quallfled  sources,  there  la 
a  procurement  package  suitable  for  com- 
petitive negotiations,  and  there  la  sufficient 
time  for  competition.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) concurred  tn  our  proposal.  He  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Depru^jment 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  a  statutory  requirement. 
that  the  maximum  practicable  competition 
be  obtained  In  the  procurement  of  defense 
supplies  and  services-  He  stated,  however, 
that,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  require- 
ments, the  Department  could  not  agree  in 
this  instance  that  price  compeUtion  for  pro- 
duction could  have  twen  Introduced  earlier 
than  It  actually  was.   (See  app.  IV. i 

^)llowlng  Is  our  evaluation  of  his  com- 
ments. 

Competition  prior  to  1998 

The  Deputy  AssUisnt  Secretary  of  Defense, 
staled  that  competitive  procurement  could 
not  have  been  made  earlier  than  1968. 

Upon  on  Army  determination  in  Novem- 
ber 1965  that  a  competitive  procurement 
package  was  available.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  noL  only  General  Dynamics  but  other 
inierested  sources  should  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  procuremen:  package.  Also,  we  believe 
that  the  Army  should  have  disclosed  to  all 
potential  suppliers  that  a  quantity  of  380 
units  was  to  be  purchased  m  fiscal  year  1966 
and  1 ,520  units  was  to  be  purchased  in  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968. 

Even  though  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
did  not  decide  until  May  31,  1966.  to  desig- 
nate General  Dynamics  as  the  sole  source  tor 
the  assembly  of  393  units,  talks  were  held 
prior  to  March  24.  1966.  with  General  Dy- 
namics with  a  view  toward  a  sole-aource  con- 
tract. Although  a  competitive  procurement 
package  was  available,  we  found  no  evidence 
in  the  agency  flies  that  talks  based  on  this 
package  were  held  at  any  point  in  time  prior 
to  May  31, 1966.  with  other  sources  including 
the  only  planned  emergency  producer  at  that 
time. 

Bendlx  Radio  Div.slon  of  Bendlx  Corpo- 
ration had  been  the  planned  emergency  pro- 
ducer for  the  radio  teletypewriter  set  which 
preceded  the  AN  GRC-142  set.  As  of  March 
24,  1966,  Bendlx  became  the  only  approved 
planned  emergency  producer  for  the  AN/ 
GRC-142,  iJiter.  General  Dynamics  wns  simi- 
larly approved  as  of  September  15.  1966.  The 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  procurement  of  items  for 
which  there  are  planned  emergency  pro- 
ducers, such  producers  l>e  solicited. 

We  t>elicve  that  one  of  the  ways  to  stimu- 
late competition  would  t>e  to  keep  oil  poten- 
tial contractors  informed  about  the  progress 
the  Government  Is  making  in  the  devrtop- 
ment  of  a  evstem,  especially  the  planned 
emergency  producer.  This  facUltates  a  prompt 
response  to  solicitations.  Keeping  one  con- 
tractor informed  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
gives  thai  cooLractor  an  undue  advantage 
and  stifles  competition.  Also,  the  Government 
becomes  locked  In  to  the  contractor  tha* 
was  favored  with  the  information  and  a  sole- 
source  pnxurement  at  increased  casta  could 
result. 

Urgent  requirement* 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated  that  procurement  of  the  equipment 
from  General  Dynamics  offered  the  beat  poe- 
BlblUty  of  meeting  the  urgent  requirements. 
that  other  potential  sources  for  this  equip- 
ment would  have  required  extensive  lead  time 


at  a  total  target  price  of  about  813  mUli<m  oeUUon  had  been  applied  when  the  earlier  -eoulre  ineclal  tooling  and  test  equipment 
T,T.  »,-H  K--«  ™...h*i««i  r.n  »  Bfli*-  ^  that  a  new  producer  vrould  have  been  re- 
quired to  satisfy  first  article  testing,  and  that 
competitive  solicitation  would  have  required 
ft  to  7  months  for  the  award  of  the  production 
contract  and  15  to  18  months  tar  lolttal 
dellvety. 


(see  ^p.  Ill)  had  been  purchased  on  a  sole 
source  basts  under  the  second  contract. 

According  to  General  Dynamics,  It  ex- 
perienced a  cost  underrun  of  about  85  mll- 
Uon as  of  May  33.  1969.  on  the  two  flxed- 
price-lncentlve  contract*.'  Under  the  incen- 
tive  provisions   of   the   contracts,   twth   the 


>On  April  a.  1970.  in  commenting  on  our 
draft  report  (see  app.  V).  General  Dynamics 
eald  that  It  was  anticipated  that  final  prices 
would  be  leas  than  target  prtcea  but  did  not 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  cost  underrun. 
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The  juatiflcaUon  for  negorl»tlon.  rather 
than  torm»l  advertising,  wac  made  by  the 
contracimg  officer  under  authority  ol  10 
use.  2304) ftM3).  the  public  exigency  ei- 
ceptiou  to  formal  advertising.  Aa  a  part  of 
bt&  jiiatiflcatton  for  the  first  assembly  con- 
tract, the  contracting  officer  stated  that  the 
Items  were  required  under  Priority  03  (a 
high  priority!  for  deliveries  In  February  1967 
through  May  1967.  under  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Accelerated  Program. 

A  valid  Justification  for  negotiation,  how- 
ever. Is  not  a  Justification  for  a  procurement 
on  a  sole-source  bails.  According  to  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation, 
when  negotiating  under  the  cited  authority. 
competition  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, within  the  time  allowed,  shall  be 
obtained.  We  believe  thai  the  time  from 
December  1965  to  June  1966  was  sufficient 
to  obtain  competition  for  the  radio  tele- 
typewriter sets  In  question. 

On  April  6.  1966.  the  Tobyhanna  Army  De- 
pot was  requested  to  quote  on  U^e  assembly 
of  the  systems.  The  next  dny.  the  depot 
engineers  inspected  the  prociirement  model 
and  furnished  an  estimate.  The  depot  Indi- 
cated a  delivery  date  earlier  than  that  of 
General  Dvnimics.  It  appears  that,  in  view 
-■"f  the  avahabiHty  cf  the  fully  tested  model 
and  performance  speclflcation  along  with 
mnuir  c^-mpTinents  to  be  Government -fur- 
nished, the  time  needed  to  prepare  a  quo:a- 
tlon  for  the  asrembly  of  the  units  was  not 
too  extensive. 

With  respect  to  special  toolmg.  test 
equipment,  and  flrst-artlcle  testing  a  quali- 
fied producer  normally  takes  matters  of  this 
tvpe  mt3  account  in  preperinc  Its  propo»a!. 
E>ropo.^d  delivery  schedules  of  the  compet- 
ing producers  could  have  been  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  the  urgent  need-  The  contract 
auard>''d  tc  General  Dynamics  In  Jrn"  '988 
had  a  requirement  for  special  tooling,  test 
equipment,  and  for  testing  flrst-artlcle 
samples-  Thus.  General  Dynamics  was  In 
essentially  the  same  position  as  the  other 
contractor?  regarding  lead  time  needed  to 
acquire  special  tooting  and  the  requirement 
for  flrst-artlcle  acceptance. 

Whether  any  or  Its  competitors  could  have 
met  or  beaten  the  delivery  schedule  proposed 
bv  General  Dynamics  Is  a  matter  which 
could  have  been  realistically  determined  by 
a  solicitation  of  the  interested  qualified 
sources. 

We  believe  that  competition  could  have 
been  obtained  in  terms  of  price  and  dellven* 
well  m  advance  of  the  letter  contract  aa-ard 
date  of  June  29,  1966-  Beside?  the  emergency 
planned  producer,  other  Interested  pro- 
ducers, such  as  Llng-Temco-Vought.  Inc.. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and  .^VCO 
Corporation,  should  have  been  Boltctted  for 
price  end  delivery  dates. 
Tempext  capability 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated  that  General  Dynamics  pocaeseed  the 
faclHtlas  and  experience  to  meet  certain 
stringent  tempest  capability.  He  aald  that 
this  capability  Involved  an  electrical  design 
which  prevented  the  losa  of  classified  In- 
formatlcn  -hrough  inadvertent  emanations 
We  found  no  evidence  In  the  agency  flies 
that  the  Army  attempted  to  determine 
whether  Bendlx.  Radio  Corporation  of 
\menc9.  or  AVCO  Corporation  had  tempest 
capability.  However.  Ling-Temco-Vought. 
Inc..  did  make  known  to  the  Army  lu  "ap- 
propriate clearances  tempest  testing  capa- 
bility and  availability  of  personnel  and  facu- 
lties," 

Before  the  award  of  the  first  assembly 
contract,  the  Army  and  General  Dynamics 
diacuased  certain  requirements  of  the  temp- 
eat  testing  which  could  not  be  met  because 
of  certain  Government-furnished  compo- 
nents. It  was  agreed  that  General  Dynamics 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  sbort- 
comlngs  Ln  such  components.  Later,  an 
agreement  waa  rcttcbed  whereby  meetuig  ihc 
tempest   test  requirements  vaa  mad*  a  de- 


sign objecuve  In  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
tractor of  the  responsibility  for  having  the 
Oorernment- furnished  components  pass  the 
teats.  A  clause  tn  the  contract  was  then  so 
worded. 

We    believe    that   the    Army   should   have 

considered  the  tempest  testing  capability  of 

the  other  interested  firms  before  making  a 

sole-source  award  to  General  Dynamics. 

En0nefring  development  -modelt  designed 

and  constructed  in-house 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated  that  General  Dyruunlca  waa  the  de- 
veloper of  the  Initial  experimental  model. 

We  recognize  that  General  Dynamics  did 
deliver  the  first  experimental  model  tn  July 
1963.  However,  after  testing  this  model,  the 
Army  decided  in  1963  to  design  and  con- 
struct two  engineering  development  models 
under  an  In-house  project.  Even  these  two 
in-house  models  did  not  meet  service  test 
requirements  and  they  were  rejected.  A  third 
In-house  model  was  then  designed,  con- 
structed, tested,  and  finally  approved  as  a 
Standard  A  Item  in  December  1965. 

Also,  prior  to  December  1965  the  Elec- 
tronics Command  prepared  and  provided 
technical  manuals,  operator  check  lists,  sys- 
tem schematic  diagrams,  and  operator  train- 
ing at  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  for  the 
radio  communication  system. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that,  after  General  Dy- 
namics delivered  the  first  model,  consider- 
able time  and  effort  was  devoted  In-house  by 
the  Army  to  engineer  and  develop  three 
additional  models  during  a  lapse  of  about  3 
years.  It  appears  that  a  physical  and  opera- 
tional capability  comparison  of  the  first 
model  with  the  fourth  model  would  reveal  a 
substantial  difference  from  a  technical  point 
of  vlea*. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment. In  engineering  and  developing  three 
models  after  Cteneral  Dynamics  had  com- 
pleted lu  own  model,  acquired  a  knowledge 
and  capability  that  should  have  been  more 
advanced  than  that  of  General  Dynamics.  In 
view  of  this  advanced  know-how  and  the 
fact  that  General  Dynamics  apparently  did 
not  oaaert  any  proprietary  rights  In  any  of 
the  four  models,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Government  had  to  rely  on  General  Dynamics 
as  a  sole  source  for  the  assembly  contracts. 

CMAPTEX    «.   CONCLUSION 

The  Electronics  Command  did  not  obtain 
competition   in   awarding  contracts   for   the 


assembly  of  1.445  radio  communlcaUon  sys- 
tems, although  there  were  several  qualified 
sources,  there  was  a  suitable  procurement 
package,  and.  lu  our  opinion,  there  was  suf- 
ficient time  (December  1965  to  Jtme  1966) 
for  competitive  negotiations.  The  procure- 
ments on  a  sole-source  basis  were  made  at 
an  average  target  unit  price  of  112.592,  be- 
fore a  reduction  due  to  a  cost  underrun.  It 
now  appears  that  the  redetermined  price 
may  be  about  •10.200  a  unit,  or  about  96.100 
greater  than  a  unit  price  subsequently  ob- 
tained on  an  advertised  procurement.  The 
$6,100  multiplied  by  1.445  units  Is  about  W.B 
million.  We  believe  that,  had  the  1.445  units 
been  purchased  on  a  competitive  basis,  a 
good  portion  of  the  estimated  M,8  million 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  contracting  officer  on  three  occasions, 
over  a  period  of  about  11  months,  made  de- 
terminations to  Justify  the  emergency  pro- 
curements from  the  same  sole  source.  We  b«- 
I'eve  that  other  producers  should  have  been 
solicited  to  compete  for  the  procureracnt.s 
awarded  during  the  period  June  1966  to  June 
196B  or  rcRson.ihle  efforts,  appropriately  doc- 
uni^nied.  should  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  other  sources  could  deliver  In 
time, 

CHIVPTEP.    9.    SCOPE    OF    aXVICW 

Our  review  Included  an  examination  of  the 
records  and  evenu  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, tests,  and  procurements  of  AN  GRC 
142  radio  teletype  a-rtter  sets  by  the  Army 
since  August  1960.  Our  examination  was 
made  at  the  offices  of  the  Project  Manager 
and  the  Electronics  Command,  both  located 
at  Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  and  at  Elec- 
tronics Command's  branch.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  Also,  we  obtained  Information 
from  officials  at  Headquarters.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  and  the  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot. 
Tobyhannu.  Pennsylvania. 

We  discussed  various  aspects  of  the  con- 
ixacts  with  the  Director  of  Communications. 
Avionics  Products,  and  with  other  officials 
at  the  offices  of  General  Dynamics.  Rochester. 
New  York,  We  also  held  a  discussion  regard- 
ing Llng-Temco-Vought 'a  unsolicited  pro- 
posal with  the  company's  officials  at  their 
branch  office.  West  Long  Beach.  New  Jersey. 
We  further  discussed  the  administration  of 
the  contracts  at  the  Defense  Contract  Ad- 
ministration Services  District.  Rochester, 
New  York. 


APffNDIX  III-U5    ARMY  EtECTRONICS  COMMAND 

PHOCUBEMtNTS  Of  RADIO  TatTYPtWRITER  SET  AN  CRC'142  FROM  GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORP'S.  aECTWNICS 
DIVISION  FROM  lUNE  19G6  HtROUCH  SEPT.  IS   1969 
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3  410 
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1,636.100 
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1  fPi— filed  ttttt  iMcntiirt. 

I  NiiotHM  tirgtt  pncei  are  subjact  to  rtvition  «l  c«int»ltlioa  si 
1  This  is  the  ivf  riKfl  \»iirl  unit  et'K*  for  1  445  units. 
*  Addtlisnel  410  lo  be  wocurwl  tn  Steal  rear  tt71. 
•FfP— firai  *iMd  pnce. 
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ASSISTANT  SeCKCTAST   OP   DtTENSC. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  14. 1970. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Baoxt, 
Director.  Defense  Division, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAa  Mb.  Bailxt:  This  Is  in  response  to 
GAO  draft  report  of  March  8.  1970.  titled. 
••Sole-Source  Contract  Awards  for  Assembly 
of  Radio  Communication  Systems  AN/GR&- 
143"  (OSD  Case  #3092).  The  draft  report 
concludes  that  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics 
Command  did  not  obtain  compeUtlon  In 
awarding  contracts  for  the  assembly  of  1.445 
radio  communication  systems,  although,  ac- 
cording to  GAO,  several  qualified  sources,  a 
suitable  procurement  package,  and  eufflclent 
time  for  competitive  negotiations  were  avail- 
able. Based  on  a  comparison  of  prices  for 
these  1.445  unlt£  with  prices  resulting  from 
an  advertised  procurement  In  June  1068.  the 
report  reflecu  a  savings  would  have  occurred 
If  competitive  negotiation  had  been  intro- 
duced prior  to  June  1966.  The  report  recom- 
mends competitive  procurement  when  there 
are  several  qualified  sources,  a  procurement 
package  suitable  for  competitive  negotla- 
tio:is,  and  sufficient  time  for  competition. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendation  as  It 
la  our  policy,  as  well  aa  a  statutory  require- 
ment, that  the  maximum  practicable  com- 
petition be  obtained  tn  the  procurement  of 
Defense  supplies  and  services  However,  fol- 
lowing our  review  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  proctu^eroeut  actions  involved  In  the 
draft  report,  we  cannot  concur  that  prlc« 
competition  for  production  could  have  been 
Introduced  earlier  than  it  actually  waa  em- 
ployed. 

The  Array  has  ad\i!Ted  that  the  Initial 
procurements  were  made  to  satisfy  urgent 
Somtheast  Asia  requirements  under  an  ac- 
celerated supply  program  to  modernize  the 
field  Army.  Absent  the  requirement  for  ur- 
gent delivery  and  given  sufficient  time,  an- 
other quaUfled  producer  could  probably  have 
furnished  acceptable  equipment. 

Procurement  of  the  equipment  from  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  offered  the  best  pOESlblUty  of 
meeting  the  urftent  requirements.  General 
Dynamics  was  the  developer  of  the  initial 
experimental  model,  the  developer  of  related 
t^-pe  equipment,  and  It  possessed  the  facil- 
ities and  experience  to  meet  certain  strin- 
gent tempest  capability.  This  capability  In- 
volves an  electrical  design  which  prevents 
the  loss  of  classified  information  through 
inadvertent  emanations,  such  as  Electro- 
Magnetic  radiation.  ^ 
It  is  the  experienced  Judgment  of  Army 
representatives  that  other  potential  sources 
for  this  equipment  would  have  required  ex- 
tensive leadtlmc  to  acquire  special  tooling 
and  test  equipment  and  a  new  producer 
would  have  been  required  to  satisfy  first 
article  testing,  tn  the  Judgment  of  the 
Army  Electronics  Command,  competitive 
solicitation  would  have  required  five  to 
seven  months  for  award  of  the  production 
contract  and  15  to  IS  montlis  for  Initial  de- 
livery. Because  of  the  urgency  for  the  Item, 
two  letter  order  contracts  were  Issued.  The 
first  contract  was  awarded  within  one  month 
after  the  Army  rejected  an  alternative  plan 
which  was  being  considered  to  assemble  the 
system  In-house  at  the  Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot.  The  second  letter  contract  was 
awarded  five  months  later. 

Delivery  under  the  first  contract  com- 
menced ID  April  1961  in  accordance  with 
the  original  delivery  schedule  and  was  com- 
pleted in  October  1967.  Delivery  under  the 
second  contract  commenced  in  September 
1967.  a  two-month  slippage  from  the  orig- 
inal delivery  schedule,  and  was  completed 
tn  November  1968.  Had  competitive  procure- 
ment been  considered  at  the  time  the  first 
letter  contract  was  awarded.  Initial  deliveries 
would  have  commenced  about  one  year 
later— based  on  the  UJS.  Army  Electronics 
Command's  estimate  of  time  needed  for 
competitive  procurement. 


It  18  difficult  to  look  back  three  to  four 
years  In  retrospect  and  evaluate  the  subjec- 
tive Judgments  that  the  Command  bad  to 
make  Urgent  requirements  of  field  forces 
necessitated  the  placement  of  contracts  with 
the  source  offering  the  optimum  probability 
of  early  delivery  of  a  quality  item.  This 
source  was  General  Dynamics,  the  sole 
source  developer  of  the  experlmenul  model. 
Though  we  concur  with  your  recommenda- 
tion, we  do  not  believe  this  case  represents  a 
situation  where  compeUtlve  procurement 
could  have  been  made  earlier  than  1968, 
after  which,  as  you  know,  follow-on  pro- 
curements were  awarded  following  formal 
advertising. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  prorlde 
these  comments  on  your  draft  report. 
Sincerely. 

GLSIVK  V.  GasoM, 
i>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Gkneral  Dynamics 

Electsonics  Division. 
Rochester.  N.Y..  April  8. 1970. 
Mr    C.  M.   Bailsy. 

Di'cctoT,     Defense     Dixmon.     VS.    General 
,4ccoiinrinp  Office.  Washtngton.  DC. 

Deab  Mr  Bailiy:  We  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  extended  to  comment 
on  the  draft  report  to  Senator  Proxmlre  rela- 
tive to  sole-source  contract  awards  for  assem- 
bly of  radio  communications  systems,  AN/ 
GRC-142.  Mr  Roger  Lewis  has  referred  your 
letter  and  draft  report  to  me  for  response 
in  my  capacity  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Electronics  Division  of  General  Dynamics. 
There  are  several  commenU  which  1  feel  you 
should  consider  prior  to  finalizing  the  report. 
In  the  draft  report  you  state  that  two  sole- 
soarce  contracts  for  assembly  of  1446  AN 
GRC-142  systems  were  awarded  even  though 
there  were  several  qualified  sources,  a  pro- 
curement package  suitable  for  competitive 
negotiations  and  sufficient  time  for  competi- 
tion. 

Our  rec3rds  Indicate  that  a  suitable  pro- 
curement package  consisting  of  drawings. 
.=pecIflcatlons.  and  equipment  lists  was  not 
available  until  November  1967,  and  that  the 
formulation  of  this  procurement  package  was 
an  Identified  line  Item  task  under  the  Initial 
AN  GRC-142.  Contract  No.  DA-36-039-AMC- 
10418(E). 

Our  records  further  Indicate  that  the  sec- 
ond contract  for  the  assembly  of  AN/GBC- 


142  Radio  Communications  Systems  wa^  ne- 
gotiated and  entered  Into  aa  of  9  December 
1966  and  modified  on  34  June  1967  to  add 
addiuonal  quantlUes  making  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  1152  under  the  contract.  This 
contract  called  for  Initial  delivery  within 
eight  months,  a  lead  time  which  we  feel  could 
not  be  achieved  unless  a  supplier  had  either 
an  existing  production  line  or  a  complete 
procurement  package;  and  in  the  latter  case. 
It  is  highly  uncertain  as  to  whether  produc- 
tion could  be  started  up  in  time  to  meet  the 
delivery  requirement. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  time  ele- 
ment for  obtaining  adequate  competition  and 
contract  performance,  we  reviewed  the  record 
of  the  first  procurement  which  utilized  the 
procurement  package  and  for  which  compe- 
tition was  obtained-  "nils  procurement  al- 
lowed prospective  suppliers  25  days  for  prep- 
aration of  proposals.  The  contract  was 
awarded  on  24  June  1968.  27  days  tiiereafter, 
and  14  months  were  allowed  from  award  of 
contract  until  delivery  of  the  first  production 
untt.  I  think,  therefore,  that  you  should  care- 
fully consider  whether  or  not  another  quali- 
fied firm,  utilizing  only  the  procurement 
model  of  the  AN/GRC-142  Radio  Communi- 
cations System  from  which  to  prepare  engi- 
neering drawings  suitable  for  production, 
could  have  met  the  delivery  requirement  of 
eight  months. 

You  further  noted  In  the  draft  report  that 
approximately  613  million  in  price  savings  la 
Indicated  when  the  average  unit  price  of  all 
unit*  procured  under  the  two  sole-source 
contracts  Is  compared  to  the  units  procured 
on  an  advertised  basis.  Here  again  I  feel  that 
certain  facts  should  be  carefully  considered 
prior  to  finalizing  your  report. 

The  total  price  for  Contract  No.  DA-36- 
0a9-AMC-iO418iE)  Includes  work  ot  a  non- 
recurrlns  or  non-similar  nature  to  Contract 
No.  DAAB-O5-68-C-O035  Of  the  following 
types :  Design ,  Development,  Integration . 
iJayouLE.  and  Special  Tooling.  Further.  MB 
165  Meters  and  TT  523  Signal  tWvea  were 
OPE  on  Contract  DAAB-05-68-C-0035.  and 
contractor  furnished  on  Contract*  DA-36- 
039-AMC-lCM18<El  and  DA-36-039-AMC- 
0137(E)  -  TTiese  latter  contracts  also  Included 
packaging  costs  which  are  shown  separately 
under  Contract  DAAB-06-68-C-0035  Follow- 
ing Is  a  tabulation  of  the  appropriate  line 
Items  from  the  three  contracts  involved  wiUi 
an  adjustment  for  contractor  furnished 
Items  and  for  packaging  prices: 


Cwtlract 
Conlrsd  GFE  Packsit         aditutrntM 

uflit  prica       adjvstmtnl       adttnlfntfll  unit  pnce 


DA-36-039-AMC-l(Hia(E). 
0A-3Ma9-A"»C^)137(O..- 


OAAB-4)^^-C-003S... 
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117.064 

:...  5 

1  124 

11.155 

9 

21 

1400 

17,11.19,33. 

1.116 

>  3.410 

39.45.lnd 

46. 

lad 
lacl 

J415 


lad 

S17.064 

Ind 

11155 

l"Cl 

t,400 

•229 

4.054 

1  S-yesr  nwntytst  price,  not  a^piicaMe  unless  aU  3  yean  iii  procutftf. 


While  the  foregoing  tabulation  represents 
the  conu-act  values  It  does  not  represent  the 
final  price  to  the  Government  for  Contracts 
DA-36-039-AMC-104181EI  and  DA-36-039- 
AMC-0137(E1.  These  two  contracts  are  sub- 
ject to  incentive  price  revision  and  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  final  prices  will  be  less 
than  the  target  price  values  reflected  above. 
When  the  final  prices  for  Contracts  DA-36- 
039-AMC-104ia(Ei  and  DA-36-039-AMC- 
Ol37tEl  are  established  and  adjusted  for  the 
non-rccurrlng  effort.  It  Is  anticipated  that  U 
Fuch  prices  were  plotted  In  a  traditional 
rroeress  Improvement  curve,  a  curve  of  ap- 
proximately 80  to  851-  would  result. 

Such  an  Improvement  trend  supports  the 
theory  that  lower  costs  are  obtained  thru 
volume  production  and  that  you  expect 
to  pay  1-as  for  an  Item  a?  the  quantity  of 
units  produced  Increases,  While  there  are 
no  established  standards  as  to  the  exact  slope 
of   any   improvement   curve,   the    Indicated 


trend  would  not  vary  substantially  from 
values  which  might  be  used  for  forward  pro- 
jections. Smce  the  price  of  the  most  recent 
quantity  procured,  i.e..  1186  ututs  under  a 
raultl-jear  arrangement  aa*  established  un- 
der competitive  conditions,  and  since  that 
price  would  plot  reasonably  well  en  a  line 
of  "best  fit"  progress  Improvement  curve, 
there  appears  to  be  little  basis  to  assume 
that  substantial  savings  could  have  been 
achieved  If  the  earlier  contract  quantities 
had  been  procured  under  different  methcds- 
The  final  price  to  the  Government  for 
supplies  obtained  thru  the  formal  advertise- 
ment procedure  Ls  dependent  upon  many 
factors  which  Include  the  firmness  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  procurement  package,  the 
time  available  for  initiation  of  a  production 
program  and  efficient  performance  to  a  spe- 
cified delivery  requirement  and  the  competi- 
tive environment  existing  within  Industry 
at  the  time  that  bids  are  advertised.  It  is 
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MU^«neiv  diacult  lo  recreate  the  ei>act  con-  oallup  pou-MSSiOLNT  hixoNS  POPUiARiTY  Tariff  CcnunU^ion  on  its  2-year  iuVK- 

dmS  licmg  both  procurement  offlcl.1.  and  ■„.  ^  «,™.  „««»,«..«  o»  «,««.  i.  tiBaUon  mU,  '!!%''""'?'?»  °'JVh"ct..- 

prospeciive  suppliers  wiih  regard  to  «  spe-  iJSi., (a ^ ipti»ii,Mi''  printed  In  the  REC0H5  foUowlag  the  ccn- 

ciaed  prticuremeot    However.  Irom  the  tact*  „_„,,  elusion  of  my  remarks. 

available  to  me  I  sincerely  duubt  Oml  timely  '"  l"*^" The  PRESTOINO  OFFICER.  Without 

deuveries  could  have  beeu  obtained  at.  sub-  objection,  it  ii  S3  orderea. 

atantlal  savings  Irom  the  prices  to  be  flnaUy  Dnip-              IW  ""J"-'  "  J 

neTotl.ted  ^.r      Cont"actii     DA-3S-03»-  li.l«,l»Al.s             »»<«•        P'«.       aumto.          .See  exhibit  I. '                                 ,   .„.„v 

^c-rMi8,E)andDA^6-ai9-AMC-0137(E) Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 

bad  the  procurements   been  effected   thru  ^  jj_j,  hjj          .     .          sa            5            36  thl«  document,  which  represents  prac- 

lormal  advertisement  procedures.  Fm.  21  «,  isB Six  tlcally  the  entire  pubUc  record  on  gly- 

vers- iruly  yours.  SililllilB 63  10  V  cine  Imports  and  their  injurious  effects. 

OtNii<ALDTNA».icsCowoiiATio.^i  ",.  11  m' i96»  -      :   : :         61           II            »  wlU  provlde  cvBry  Interested  party  wlUti 

Ce^,al«a..e...,^^og^^^.  '^ft:—.  i  ^  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^S^a^ 

^^— ^-^^^  jgn.»a.  i»9  63  IS  21  jjeans.  I  find  that  no  foreign  glycine 

NBC  BIAS  CONTDTOES  ISl^e^"  |9M  a  w  u  producer  or  import  Interest  bothered  to 

.      „       J     .    _-.   v,o„.  Aiij  is-it  1K9    .  62  20  18  t«stlly  bcforc  the  Ways  and  Mcans  Com- 

Mr    DOLE.   Mr.   P™^"^*"  ■   ^  „^f  tSMJ-^  1»B  "  '  9  ilttee.    although    this    leglslaUon    had 

heard  and  read  so  much  a^ut  tl«  nega-  s«,^-n^^^ f  2  I  been  Introduced  for  over  3  years  at  the 

tive  aipecis  of  Richard  MxonsPresl-  ^^.i  n-ia.  \'m |f  »  5  .m,.  of  the  hearings. 

dency  that  unless  one  Imew  lieller  he  g^;  iM'.  ijg  g  1|  "^    p,^d"tTfore  I  conclude  my 

would  expect  that  ^Ir.  Nixon  ^    he  most  0- 1',^^^^^^^  „  22  [J  ^r,^.i^ould  like  to  emphasize  a 

""'"■'I'U^l^tSlha    a^rhl.negT     i::!^^^^^^^^^^^^^  S  ?  ^     ^of^e  major  poinU  from  the  record 

over,  one  would  think  that  all  tniE  nega      ;,„,,.„,  ,3,,  »  2;  J     that  relate  to  the  need  and  desirabUity 

'"iJ"",  ?;'7pK''fn'1,nm  o°n  ook  Sll  1?:^ '  !l™  S  3"  IJ     Sr  enactment  of  SecUon  344. 

reflect  itself  in  opmion  pous  ?„,  im!  u'o  .-  56  31  ij        pirst  of  all    the  Tariff  Commission 

t  T'  '5,f  tiSie  i^'  N°x"i"?ookS^ce  S!;^?25"!,V-  S  U  1^  foSd  th°it  in  196?  alone,  the  last  full 
index  from  tJiettoieMr^Nlxonux)^  K,-2i.ij°o.;  54  31  14  year  before  imporU  were  affected  by 
-«hows  that  the  contrary  is  tree,  todeed  ,„,,  10^12.  i970.  ™ib,«i  antidumping  proceedings.  Imports  sold 
President  Nixon  h«  had  a  ~Mls«rU^  !.-."'>"«.  ^  '»».'-  "  luess  than  fai  value-^umptog  prices- 
favorable  rating  in   those   polls,  never       ,„j,.j,„t2o 55          32            I3  „.oiu,t«j  (or  35  percent  of  total  O.S. 

dropping  below  a  majority.  »„^2..^.l  «20, ,*.«.                                    „  ^^XIonsSLptlon.^d  perhaps  more. 

Of  course,  one  reason  f'  "«  doom  ^^S;ii.i«,i^i>^y           57          30            n  |^^  ,0,^  at  prices  which  averaged  as 

and  gloom  in  our  Axneiican  medm  is  U«t ^^^^  a^  25  to  30  percent  less  than  the 

'^*J"^*„nTr.rS^rrd^o,howSS^vUie  IN    SUPPORT    OP   SECTION    344    OP  price  of  domestically  produced  glycine. 
L°H^rtP  nf  ,.^ilSiiS?stmUon  THE  TRADE  ACT  OP   1970:    OLY-  Secondly,  as  a  result  of  foreign  dump- 
bad  side  of  this  administration  domestic  production  tell  by  more 

In  a  recent  intemew  with  the  Copley  ''""=•  Jh.i,  an  ^rf^rvt  while  imnorts  Increased 

News  Ser«ce.  Dr.  George  Gallup,  the  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  a  Sen-  ^^*°^'^^i^l^^^^^, 

pollster,  made  the  following  Interesting  ate  speech  given  August  21.  1970.  and  b?  1«  P*r=«°'  "f'*^  '^f  ^'Sch  had 

observation:  again  In  a  press  release  dated  last  Fri-  S^^.L   il^  than   M  Mre«t  of  US 

The   newspaper,  and   the   networks  wUl  day.  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  ' VP^_,t^^  j^fgV  ha^Si  over  70 

re^st  ,h.  id«  that  they  a.*  not  giving  both  ,Mr.  J.viTS)   attacked  the  Provision  m  =X^t  of  t^  US    m" kit    JaSSese 

.Idea.  But  u  you  go  to  the  American  pubUc  the  trade  bill  glvmg  much  needed  relief  P*"™'  .^Ll  inrn^Iied  800  DercentdiT 

they  would  »y,  -"o.  they  aran.."  ^,  g.^.^,  ,„„  «       vork  stated:  §5^^/-\ ''-^ord 'UrwThit^L" 

As  if  to  prove  Dr.  Gallup  out.  NBC  The  quota  provision  on  glycene  Isici  pro-  zZ,rj 

showed  us  just  how  biased  they  c^  »«  tecs  only  one  arm  m  the  United  State—  P       ^                            _^^    administrative 

when  "'!I/!«'l"^„,f  "'^""^hr^l  Which  is  truis-  remedy,  dther  to  present  law  or  pro- 

l\  5  ^y^^L^rif  pf  rt^  h^e  oSlsUr  to  the  detriment  of  .11  coawmers  using  gly-  posed  in  other  provUlons  of  the   1970 

^1.,.^  Mr  ia^?4  fo^d^thrPrell-  ""'  I"''  Trade  Act,  which  would  secure  for  Chat- 

^f^tlerdlsTaro?  ',^r,he%^ic.  which  is  definitely  and  emphatically  ^n  ?ro.S  f  iSt^J'S^fa^  iT^rt  ^m'S'- 

and  NBC  duly  reported  the  fact.  Then  u„true.  unless  there  is  some  sort  of  cor-  Jo"'™-?  ^^^"  ^e  ^aSwe    ^reSy 

NBC  went  Harris  one  better  by  conduct-  relation  or  presumption  that  it  is  inher-  ^^°^°'  ,^'!f,  '„?„/      ^               ^ 

ingman-m-the-street interviews. search-  ently  detrimental  to  consumers  when-  ""^^f.^ ','?",  '™'^'V5,;,^ 

tog  for  people  to  substantiate  the  Harris  ever  legislation  protects  only  one  firm.         It  is  true  that  as  a  "f"''"' ^™f  "^^ 

result  The  reason.  I  might  add.  why  the  United  ^umpmg  and  injury  determmations  m- 

I  have  never  heard  of  NBC  searching  stater,  has  only  one  firm  now  producing  der  the  antidumping  statute,  direct  less 

out  favorable  citLns  when  a  favorable  glycine  is  that  the  Japanese  and  French  V"'"ni;L„'f',^rrrSlJ?  H^^er  tot 

Gallup  poU  comes  out.  When  the  Presi-  succeeded  in  driving  the  other  VS.  pro-  Japa^n  ^'ve  been  curtalled^HowCTer  the 

dent  did  so  markedlv  well  in  the  polls  ducers.  Benzol  Products.  Inc.,  and  Dow  problem  Is  now  with  '"d^™"  'f?  *f »3 

Sfwr  X  successful  Cambodian  opera-  Chemical  Co..  out  of  glycine  production  fair  value  ^P^"-" '»>'PP«»i° '^=„™^ 

UOT  we  did  not  see  any  of  NBC's  roving  with    an   Intensive    dumping    campaign  States  via  West  Germany,  Denmark,  and 

reporters  out  interviewing   people   who  begun  In  1965.  As  for  detriment  to  con-  other  European  countnes. 

agreed  with  those  poll  resulU.  sumers.  let  It  suffice  to  say  that  the  U.S.         By  shipping  to  firms  in  third  countxifis 

Yet   despite  NBC,  the  President  con-  price  has  declined  from  »1.08  per  pound  which  divert  and  reseU  to  the  United 

tinu«  u,  carry  favorable  ratings  in  the  in  1964  to  75  cents  at  the  present.  Sutes.  foreign  Pf^^f  "^"L "^"f  "J!,?? 

Oanup  poU.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has  also  dump  glycine  on  the  UB^  martet  with 

Mr  President   there  is  no  question  in  questioned  whether  2  days  of  hearings  impunity  imder  the  antidumptog  laws. 

thf^S  of  Sio«  of  us  who  have  been  before  the  Finance  Committee  will  "ade-  That  this  has  actuaDy  taken  place  is  a 

ou?  SlS  coun^  that  Gallup  Is  right:  quately  outltoe  the  supply-demand-price  fact  weM  documented  and  reporttd  by 

m.  Nixon  conti^es^  enjoy  the  support  relaUonshlps  affecting  glycme."  I  should  the   7,^^"  i^°"^.^'™  ^f^  TS«  re" 

and  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  think   the  answer  is  no.  Inasmuch  as  w»t^ Jt^^lnyf  "«>"°°- '"f^.^' "  *^^ 

Americans  there  wlU  not  be  any  witnesses  testifying  ported  by  that  body  that  Japanese  gly- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Gall-  on  the  subsUnce  of  the  glycine  provi-  ctoe  jj"^"  •?|^^%'JS^t;^r^e'^ 

up^ll  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  sio.                ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  l^^^^  tL"^^^^"^^} 

-^ere  betog  no  objection,  the  poll  was  Senator  from   New  York,   and   for  aU  value.  Moreov^.  there  1^  ^If^t^n  toi 

order^to'SfprlntelllntheR.co^.as  ^^^  ^^^-^f^^^^-^^^,.  '-%r^%T^^'^'Xl^  ^ 
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coniinue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  a  large  chemical  brokerage 
firm  to  Mr.  Charles  Colbum  of  Chattem 
Drug  li  Chemical  also  be  printed  follow- 
ing my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
contains  reliable  commercial  intelligence 
which  clearly  establtehes  the  Intent  of 
the  Japanese  to  continue  dumping  In  cir- 
cumvention of  UB  laws. 

In  view  of  the  continued  threat  that 
less  than  fair  value  imports  pose  for  the 
domestic  glycine  industry  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  administrative  remedies  to 
cope  with  this  form  of  unfair  foreign 
competition  or  compensate  for  the  dam- 
age already  done.  I  urge  the  Ftaance 
Committee  to  retato  the  glycine  provision 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  trade  bill  in  order 
to  insure  fair  competition  and  stability 
in  the  U.S.  glycine  market. 

Exhibit    1 
AHiNoAcxTic  Aero  iOltcimei  PaoM  PaAMCt: 

DETKaHINATlON  Or  INJURY  IN  IWV*STIO*TJON 

No.   AAlBal-61    UNDEa   THa    Antidumpinc 

Act.  1931,  as  Amended 

On  November  17,  1989.  the  Tartff  Commla- 
slon  was  advised  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  Amlnoacetlc  Acid  <Oiy- 
clne)  from  France  la  being,  and  la  likely  to 
be.  sold  at  less  than  fair  value  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1931,  aa 
amended.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  aectlon  301(01  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  (19  U.8.C.  ieo(Bll.  the  TarlB  Commla- 
Blon  on  November  18.  1969,  mstltuted  In- 
vestigation No.  AA1931-81  to  determine 
whether  an  mduatry  in  the  Onlted  states  la 
being  or  Is  likely  to  ba.  Injured,  or  is  pre- 
vented from  being  esubllahed.  by  reason  of 
the  imjjortatlon  of  such  merchandise  Into  the 
Dnlted  SUtea. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  beginning  on 
January  IS,  1970.  Notices  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  bearing  (subsequently  postponed) 
were  published  In  the  Federai  BcjOler  (S4 
P   B   18776;  300761 

In  arriving  at  a  determination  in  this  case, 
the  Commission  gave  due  conaideratlon  to 
all  written  submissions  from  Interested  par- 
ties, evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  and  all 
factual  Information  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission's staff  from  questionnaires,  personal 
Interviews,  and  other  sources. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Investigation,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  has  determined 
that  an  Industry  Ui  the  United  States  Is  be- 
ing Injured  by  reason  of  the  importation  of 
amlnoacetlc  acid  sold  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
1921.  as  amended.' 

STATEUENT    OF    REASONS    ROa    aVTOUSATIVE 
DrTEEMINATION 

trfetea  o/  Oommissimers  Clubb.  Neiesotn  and 
Mocrre 
This  case  arises  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921,  aa  amended,  section  301(a)  of 
which '  requires  that  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  a  "class  or 
kind  of  foreign  merchandlae"  Is  being  sold 
in  the  Dnlted  States  at  less  than  fair  value 

(hereinafter  LTTV),  he  shall  advise  the 
TartlT  Commission  whereupon  the  Tanlf 
Oommlaslon  shall  determine  whether  a  do- 
mesuc  industry  U  being,  or  la  likely  to  be. 
Injured  "by  reason  of  the  Importation  of 
such  merchandise. "  Pursuant  to  this  Act  the 
Treasury  Department  has  informed  the  Com- 

mj.-ialon  that  Ammoacetlc  Acid  (Olyclne)  •  U 

being  imported  from  Prance  at  leas  than  fair 

value.* 


Pootnotei  at  and  of  article. 


We  have  determined  that  ( 1 )  neither  our 
Investigation  nor  our  findings  are  limited  to 
the  countries  designated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  12)  that  the  "class  or  kind 
of  foreign  merchandise"  before  the  Commis- 
sion u  glycine  imp'-rted  at  LTFV,  not  Just 
that  Imported  from  Prance.  Alter  considering 
the  effect  of  all  Imporu  of  glycine  at  LTFV. 
we  have  determined  that  an  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  being  Injured  by  reaaon  of 
such  imports. 

This  case  has  Ita  origin  In  the  period  19ee- 
07  when  competition  in  the  UiUled  States 
glycine  market  became  Increasingly  severe 
aa  large  quantities  of  Imported  glycine  en- 
tered the  OS.  market  at  LPTV  prices— prices 
which  averaged  as  much  as  2&0  to  30ri  less 
than  the  price  of  domestically  produced 
glycine. 

As  a  result  of  ihu  price  structure,  domes- 
tic production  fell  by  more  than  40*^,  while 
imports  mcreased  by  140'S.  between  1986  and 
1967.  By  the  end  of  1967,  Imfioru,  which  had 
supplied  leas  than  36%  of  U.S.  consumpUon 
In  1964.  had  uken  over  70^  of  the  US.  mar- 
ket. At  that  time  Imports  were  supplied  by 
four  countries  In  the  foUowlng  proportions: 
Japan.  SB-"*;  the  Netherlands,  SeTp;  Prance, 
13'"r:  and  Germany,  laTr. 

On  March  1.  1968,  these  proceedmga  were 
begun  when  Chattam  Drug  and  Chemical 
Company,  the  sole  VS.  producer  ol  glycme, 
filed  a  dumping  complaint  with  the  Treaaury 
Department,  alleging  that  imports  from  aU 
four  countries  were  being  sold  at  leas  than 
fair  value.  In  April  and  May  1969  the  Treaa- 
ury Department  terminated  Its  proceedings 
against  the  exporters  from  West  Oermany- 
and  the  Netherlands'  for  reasons  not  In 
Issue  here.  This  left  only  Imports  from  Japan 
and  Prance  stUl  Involved,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  It  appears  from  the  record  that  both 
were  being  sold  at  LTPV,  the  Treaaury  De- 
partment in  November  1969  terminated  Ita 
proceeding!  against  the  Japanese  eEporters 
and  referred  the  case  of  the  Prench  unports 
alone  to  the  Commission  for  an  Injury  de- 
termination. 

It  Is  the  Treaaury  Departments  reason 
tor  the  termination  of  ita  proceedings  agalnat 
LTPV  imports  from  Japan  which  has  cauaed 
the  principal  problem  In  this  case  The  Secre- 
tory found  that  both  the  Prench  and  the 
Japanese  exporters-  sales  prices  were  Irae 
than  their  home  market  prices,  and,  accord- 
ingly, both  were  seUlng  at  leas  than  fair  value 
within  the  meanUtg  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  Nevertheless,  because  the  Japanese  ex- 
porter agreed  to  discontinue  the  LTPV  jalea, 
the  Treasurv  Department  offlclally  found 
that  Importa'lrom  Japan  were  not  being  sold 
at  LTPV  ■  despite  the  tact  that  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  they  were  when  the  om- 
plnmt  was  Bled  Imports  from  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  found  to  be  LTPV,  and  this 
matter  was  referred  to  the  C»mmlaslon  for 
an  injury  determination." 

The  problem  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  proceedings  agalnat 
Japanere  LTPV  ImporU  Is  that  the  Japanese 
eiportera  were  the  principal  disruptive  lot« 
in  the  U5.  market— the  Prench  LTPV  Im- 
ports merely  played  a  contributory  role.  The 
Japanese  ejporters  sold  at  much  lower  prices 
and  In  much  larger  quantltlea  than  the 
French'  and  undoubtedly  were  the  major 
cause  for  the  filing  of  the  complamt.  Yet  U 
the  Commlaslon  conOnea  Ita  Inveatlgatlon 
and  dewrmlnatlon  to  Prance,  the  country 
dealgnatKl  In  the  Treaaury  Department  no- 
tice It  u  possible  that  either  no  Injury  de- 
tennlnaUon  at  aU  could  be  made  (the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Oommlsslonera  Thuo- 
harg  and  Leonard),  or  that  the  dumping  de- 
termlnaUon  would  be  made  agamat  the 
French  exporters  who  were  not  the  principal 
oSenden  (the  conclusion  reached  by  Chair- 
man Sutton). 

Thla  presents  a  procedural  Issue  which  ha* 
Dot  been  Involved  m  prior  caaea. 

The  Antidumping  Act  laqulrea  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  notify  the  Oommla- 


slon when  be  has  detarmlnad  that  a  "claaa 
or  kind  of  foreign  merchandlae"  Is  t>eUig  Im- 
ported at  less  than  fair  value.  In  the  past  the 
Secretarj-  has  always  attached  a  country  des- 
ignation to  hla  advice  to  the  Commission,  aa 
he  did  In  this  case.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  advised  of  LTPV  sales  of 
Window  Glass  Irom  the  U.SSJI..  Chromic 
Acid  from  Austria,  and  Concord  Grapes  from 
Canada.  In  each  instance  the  Commission 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  limited  the  scope 
of  iU  InvBstlgaUon  to  the  LTPV  unporta 
from  country  named  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's notice. 

We  have  never  before  had  occasion  to  de- 
termine, however,  whether  we  are  legaUy 
bound  by  Uie  country  designation  in  tha 
Treasury  Depirtment  noUce,  because  In  no 
previous  case  has  It  been  criucal  to  our  de- 
termlnaUon.  To  put  It  ai^ther  way,  we  have 
never  determined  whether  a  product  from 
country  X  Is  a  different  "class  or  kind  of 
foreign  merchandlae"  for  purpoeea  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  than  the  IdenUcal  product 
from  country  Y."  Accordingly,  despite  Com- 
mission acquleaence  m  the  country  dealgna- 
tlons  which  have  been  attached  to  dumping 
cases  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  tiOs  issue 
la  BtlU  to  be  decided.  We  reject  the  argument 
that  our  amrtnaOve  determination  In  thla 
case  upsets  ancient  and  estsblished  prece- 
dents. 

After  reviewing  the  available  authcrities. 
we  have  determined  that  the  Commission  is 
not  bound  by  the  country  designation  In  the 
Treasury  Department  notice.  We  find  no  evi- 
dence lu  the  leglslaUve  history  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  that  Congress  Intended  the 
term  ■  class  or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise' 
to  carry  a  geographical  connotation,  nor  does 
the  common  meaning  of  "claas "  or  "Und " 
found  in  the  dictionary  support  It.  "Cls^  " 
la  defined  aa  "a  number  of  .  ,  .  things  re- 
garded aa  forming  a  group  by  reason  of  com- 
mon attributes,  characteristics,  qualiUes,  or 
tralu.'  ■'  "Kind"  Is  defined  aa  "A  class  or 
group  of  individual  objects  ...  of  the  same 
nature  or  character  or  claasifled  together  he- 
cause  they  have  traits  in  common,"  " 

Thus  It  la  the  qualities,  attributes  or  traits 
Inherent  in  the  Imported  product  Itself 
which  mtiat  determine  Its  "class  or  ktod" 
for  purposes  of  the  Antidumping  Act.'-' 

Realistically,  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Congress  enacted  the  Antldumpmg  Act  to 
protect  domestic  producers  from  unfairly 
priced  imports  of  the  "claas  or  kind"  pro- 
duced by  them.  The  geographic  origin  of  the 
Imported  product  Is  irrelevant  to  thla  Issue. 
LTFV  Imports  of  glycine  frtjm  one  cotrntry 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer as  LTPV  Imports  of  glycine  from  any 
other  country.  Both  are  sold  to  potential 
customers  of  the  domestic  producer.  Both 
have  an  effect  on  price  oompetltlon  In  the  do- 
mestic market.  And  both  contribute  to  the 
injury  to  the  domeatlc  producer. 

As  the  producer  In  this  ca-w  observed.  It 
IS  not  possible  to  neatly  separaw  the  effects 
of  French  and  Japanese  LTPV  salea.  becauae 
a  domestic  producer  subjected  to  unfairly 
priced  Imporu  from  several  sources  la  like  a 
man  assaulted  by  tHree  assailants  In  a  dark 
alley— he  doeant  know  which  one  cut  his 
irm  and  which  one  put  the  lump  on  hla 
head,  ail  he  knowa  la  that  the  three  combined 
Injured  hlin. 

U  the  Commlaalon's  investigation  and 
finding  Is  limited  by  the  country  designa- 
tion In  the  Treasury  Department  notice,  aa 
two  of  the  dissenting  Comralsalonere  believe 
It  u.  we  would  be  required  to  treat  LTPV 
imporu  of  glycine  from  each  country  aa  a 
separate  'claas  or  kind  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise" and  we  would  be  required  lo  trace 
and  separate  the  effecu  of  LTPV  unporU 
from  each  country,  making  aepaiwte  injury 
determlnatlona  tor  each  one.  If  we  were  un- 
able to  trace  the  effects  of  each  country" 
LTPV  sales,  we  would  preeumably  i>s  re- 
qulrsd  to  make  a  andlng  of  no  Injury,  ds- 
splte  the  fact  that  the  evidence  clearly  shows 
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the  domestic  producers  hu  be«n  severely  In- 
hired  by  all  LTTV  imporu  combined. 

We  beU«Te  tbat  such  a  rigid  mterpreta- 
tlon  of  our  reaponslblimes  runs  counter  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  Act.  as  well  as  coa- 
irary  to  the  obTtous  Oonjrreaslonal  intent 
eipre«sed  therein.  Accordingly,  we  hold  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  country  deslgna* 
lions  in  the  Treasury  Department  notice: 
that  the  matter  twfore  the  Commission  In 
this  case  is  not  "Glycine  from  Prance",  but 
"Olycine";  and  the  Issue  Is  whether  imports 
of  glycine  at  lew  Uiiin  fair  value  from  all 
sources  have  tnjured  the  domestic  glycine  in- 
dustry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have. 
Dunag  19«7.  the  lart  full  year  t»fore  Im- 
ports were  affected  by  this  proceeding,  im- 
ports sold  at  less  than  fair  value  in  the 
United  States  market  accounted  for  at  teasi 
35 r  of  US  consumption,  and  perhaps  more. 
These  LTFV  imports,  especially  those  from 
Japan,  sold  at  prices  considerably  below  the 
domestic  product .  and  had  a  substjuitlal 
price  depressing  effect  on  the  US.  market. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  domestic  industry  has  been 
injured  by  the  LTFV  imports. 

It  Is  argued  that,  however  correct  this  In- 
terpretitlon  of  the  Act  might  be  for  future 
aues  It  cannot  be  utUlred  here  because  the 
Commission's  Notice  of  Investigation  re- 
ferred only  to  LTTV  Imports  of  glycine  from 
France,  and  to  Include  LTFV  imports  from 
Japdn  In  the  invesugatlon  or  findings  would 
deny  the  Japanese  exporter  due  process  of 
laa*.  In  this  connection  our  attention  has 
been  invited  to  C«rl  ZeiM.  Inc  r.  United 
Statey  23  CCPA  (1935>.  We  think  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  that  the  ZW??  case  arose  under 
a  $ta:*ute  iSec-  33«  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended.  19  USC  i  1338)  which  directs 
that  the  Commission  shall  "hold  hearings 
and  give  reasonable  public  notice  thereof, 
and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
parties  inTcrested  to  be  present,  to  produce 
e^.dence.  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing?" 
In  contrast,  the  Antidumping  Act  merely  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  conduct  "such  in- 
vest IgaUon  as  It  deems  necessary"  More- 
orer.  we  note  that  there  are  no  LTFV  im- 
psrts  of  glycine  awaiting  liquidation,  and. 
accordingly,  no  damping  duties  will  be  pay- 
able at  this  tln»  either  by  the  French  or 
the  Japanese  expor'.ers  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
termination. 

In  any  event,  failure  to  consider  Japaii^ 
LTFV  imports  In  this  case  would  not  only 
dlscrUnirate  against  the  French  exporter 
who  would  be  barred  from  further  dumping 
whUe  his  Japanese  competitors  would  be  un- 
der uo  such  bar.  but  It  would  provide  inade- 
quate protection  to  the  doraesiic  producer 
a^  well.  We  think  that  such  a  result  would  be 
contrary  to  the  requirements  ot  the  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

Virtff  0/  Chairman  Sutton 
In  my  opinion,  an  industry  In  the  United 
States  is  being  injured  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portation of  aminoacetlc  acid  iglyctnei  from 
Franc-,  which  is  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value  .LTFVt  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921. 
as  amended. 

The  [>omestlc  Industry 
In  making  this  determination  under  sec- 
tion 201' a)  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1931.  as 
amended.  I  have  considered  the  injured  In- 
dustry to  be  those  facilities  in  the  United 
States  that  produce  aminoacetlc  acid  igly- 
cinei.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "glycine". 

m  early  1964  the  United  States  had  two 
major  producers  of  glycine:  imports  from  all 
countries  supplied  one  fourth  of  U.3.  con- 
si]  mption  and  were  sold  by  Importers  at 
prices  considerably  tielow  the  price  of  the 
domestic  product.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
Tcor  the  complainant  In  this  case  became 
the  third  VS.  producer  of  glvclne  using  a 
hicfaly  e(Bel«Bt  sew  method  of  production 


which  sppeard  to  have  enabled  the  firm  to  be 
more  compeililve  with  Imports  than  the 
other  two  firms  One  of  the  two  original  pro- 
ducers ceased  production  in  1965.  The  other 
producer  ceased  production  In  the  latter 
part  of  1966  when  It  turned  to  foreign 
sources  for  supplies  of  giycme  to  sell  in  the 
United  States,  a  major  source  being  LTFV 
Imports  from  France. 

Glycine  Imports 
The  complainant  advised  the  Treasury 
Department  that  glycine  was  "being  imported 
in:o  the  United  States  under  such  clrcum- 
bia.ices  as  to  bring  it  within  the  purview  of 
the  Antidumping  Ac*.".  The  Treasur\-  De- 
partment mvestigated  the  pricing  practices 
of  all  known  world  producers. 

The  Netherlands — Glycine  from  the  Neth- 
erlands was  found  on  the  merits  to  be  sold  at 
or  above  fair  value.^* 

West  Germany. — Treasury's  investigation 
of  glycine  from  Weat  Germany  was  discon- 
tinued with  a  deternUnatlon  of  uo  sales  at 
LTFV  based  on  a  cessation  of  production 
apparently  wholly  uiu-elated  to  the  pendency 
of  the  dumping  issue  The  case  was  not  de- 
cided on  the  merits.^ 

Japan, — Glycine  from  Ji4)an  was  ascer- 
tained by  Treasury  to  have  been  sold  at 
LTFV  prior  CO  December  1968.  However,  upon 
receipt  of  assurances  from  the  Japanese  pro- 
ducers that  they  would  cease  shipping  at 
prices  below  fair  value  to  the  United  States. 
the  Treasury  made  a  'technical"  determina- 
tion of  no  sales  at  LTFV  in  1969.'*  Direct  Im- 
ports of  glycine  from  Japan  were  all  sold  at 
fair  value  after  November  1968. 

Treasury  records  indicate  that  the  margins 
of  dumping  (or  amounts  of  price  discrimina- 
tion t  In  the  case  cf  imports  from  Japan  prior 
to  December  1968  were  generally  much  great- 
er than  the  margin  which  existed  in  the  case 
of  the  French  imports.  Also,  the  Commission 
received  unrefuted  evidence  that  Japanese 
glycine  has  been,  and  is  being,  sold  In  Europe 
at  prices  well  below  the  Japanese  market 
value,  that  some  of  these  European  ship- 
ments have  t>een  resold  and  diverted  to  the 
United  States  at  about  twenty  cents  below 
the  Japanese  market  value. 

France- — Glycine  from  Prance  was  deter- 
mined lo  be.  and  Ukely  to  be,  sold  at  less 
than  fair  value  In  the  United  States.*^  The 
margin  of  dumping  (or  amount  of  price  dis- 
crlmlnattonk  in  the  early  onset  of  competi- 
tion was  for  practical  purposes  equivalent  to 
the  price  differential  between  domestic  gly- 
cine and  n^nch  glycine.  French  imports  con- 
stituted 35  percent  of  all  Imporu  or  13.2 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  of  glycine  In 
1968. 

Cumulative  and  Sequential  Impact  of  LTFV 
Imports 
Because  the  Treasury  published  a  negative 
determination  regarding  glycine  Imports  from 
Japan,  the  prnducer  of  the  LTFV  Imports 
from  France,  who  ships  glycine  directly  to 
the  United  States,  has  contended  that  It  is 
not  appropriate  for  the  Commission  to  weigh 
the  combined  Impact  of  the  Imports  from 
both  Japan  and  France  in  this  case.  He  eon- 
tends  that  we  must  consider  only  the  impact 
of  imports  of  French  glycine;  further,  he 
contends  that  he  has  not  undersold  Imports 
from  Japan  but  has  had  to  lower  his  prices 
to,  or  atmoet  to.  the  price  level  of  the  Jap- 
anese product  If  he  Is  to  sell  In  the  United 
States. 

T^e  contentions  of  the  French  producer 
must  be  rejected  These  contentions  are 
based  upon  technical  matters  regarding  the 
respective  Jurisdictions  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Tariff  Comml.sslon  tinder  the  Act.  In  my 
opinion,  these  technical  matters,  as  will  be 
explained  below,  do  not  preclude  the  Com- 
mission's consideration  of  the  cumulative 
and  sequential  impact  on  the  domestic  In- 
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dustry  of  all  LTFV  ImporU  from  both  Japan 
and  France. 

The  Antidumping  Act  establishes  two  sep- 
arate but  interrelated  jurisdictions— the  first 
being  m  the  Treasury,  and  the  second  being 
in  the  Tariff  Commission,  ine  statute  vesU 
in  the  Treasury  sole  authority  to  determine 
the  existence  or  likelihood  of  LTFV  sales  and 
to  define  the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
Involving  such  sales,  and  vests  In  the  Tariff 
CommlMlon  sole  authority  to  determine 
whether  an  industry  In  the  United  States 
Is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  Injured  by  such 
LTFV  Imports.  The  Treasury  only  can  Initi- 
ate action  under  the  Act.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion derives  Its  Jurisdiction  whc^ly  from  the 
formal  determination  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  review  and 
revise  the  Secretary's  action  in  any  respect 
nor.  in  my  Judgment,  does  It  have  authority 
to  make  formal  determinations  of  injury 
pursuant  to  which  the  Treasury,  m  making 
and  publishing  the  requisite  "flnding"  under 
section  20Ua>.  would  be  obligated  to  provide 
for  possible  assessment  of  dumping  duties 
ouuide  the  scope  of  Treasure's  Initial  deter- 
mination regarding  LTFV  sales.  Accordingly. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Commission's  formal  ac- 
tion in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  limited 
to  a  determination  of  injury  which  can  apply 
only  to  imports  of  glycine  from  France. 

The  foregoing  conclusion,  hoaever.  does 
not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  LTFV  importu  from  Japan. 
The  mutually  exclusive  Jurisdictions  vested 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Conunlssion — 
while  occasioning  problems  from  time  lo 
time  in  regard  to  coordination  cf  the  re- 
spective functions  of  each  agency — do  not 
compel  thU  result  in  this  case.  The  Commis- 
sion in  previous  determinations  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  has  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  all  LTFV  Iroporu  of  a  partlc* 
ular  product  from  various  sources  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  the  c&me  time  or  In 
sequence  nuty  be  considered  in  the  aggregate 
m  the  context  of  both  their  cumulative  and 
sequential  impact  In  the  U.S.  markeu  '•  It 
win  be  noted  that  each  of  these  precedent-s 
Involves  LTFV  sales  which  were  the  subject 
of  formal  affirmative  determinations  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  whereas  In  the  present 
case  one  of  the  Treasury's  formal  determina- 
tions was  in  the  negative.  The  sule  questtun. 
therefore.  U  whether  the  formal  negative 
determination  in  this  case  as  a  matter  of  law 
vitiates  the  pctsuaslveneas  of  the  earlier 
Commission  precedents. 

In  two  of  the  earlier  cases  (pig  Iron  and 
potash) .  no  technical  problem  existed  for  the 
reason  that  Treasury's  formal  affirmative  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  LTFV  Imports 
from  all  sources  were  simultaneously  before 
the  Commission.  In  the  other  case  (cement), 
however.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Customs 
Court  has  upheld  the  propriety  of  the  Com- 
mission's looking  into  the  sequential  connec- 
tion between  LTFV  Imports  in  the  case  before 
It  and  LTFV  imports  In  an  earlier  one  in- 
volving cement  from  another  source.  Like- 
wise, in  my  judgment,  it  is  appropriate  In 
this  esse  for  the  Commission  to  look  outside 
the  formal  Treasury  determination  before  It 
In  order  to  determiue.  if  possible,  the  facta 
requisite  to  a  proper  disposition  of  the  case. 
As  previously  mdlcated.  the  Treasury's 
negative  determmatlan  with  respect  to 
glycine  Imports  from  Japan  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  This  determination 
clearly  shows  on  Its  face  (1>  that  the  action 
taken  a'&s  not  on  the  merits  but  was  remedial 
in  na'ure.  i2)  that  Treasury  revealed  to  the 
Japanese  suppliers  that  the  exporter's  sales 
price  and  purchase  price  were  lower  than 
home  market  value  (or.  In  other  words,  were 
at  LTFVl .  and  (31  that  Treasury's  action  was 
premised  upon  having  received  from  the 
Japanese  exporter  assurances  that  no  future 
sales  would  be  made  in  the  United  States  at 
LTFV.  The  technical  nature  of  Treasury's 
formal    determination    therefore    is    clearly 


demonstrated  on  Its  face.  From  this  pub- 
lished Treasury  determination  the  Commls- 
■ioa  can  accept  as  a  fact  that  Japanese  ship- 
ments of  glycine  to  the  United  States  made 
prior  to  the  giving  of  assurances  ware  sold 
ac  LTFV.  In  addition,  Information  supplied 
to  the  Commission  from  Treasury  records  not 
only  corroborates  this  fact  but  also  reveals 
the  very  substantial  margins  of  dumping  in- 
volved. I  cannot  conclude  in  the  circum- 
stances that  such  legal  technicalities  prevent 
the  Commission  from  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  all  LTFV  Imports  of  glycine  from  both 
Japan  and  France. 

Conditions  of  Competition 
The  market  for  glycine  in  the  United 
States  haa  experienced  a  modest  growth  and 
has  an  apparent  excellent  growth  potential 
becaxise  of  the  many  uses  being  made  of  the 
product.  It  la  apparent  that  supplies  will 
have  to  increase  If  future  needs  are  to  be 
met.  Despite  this  glowing  description  for  a 
market,  glycine  la  priced  too  low  for  a  healthy 
domestic  industry  and  a  close  examination 
of  the  conditions  of  competition  needs  to  be 
made  to  aacertaln  the  reasons  why  the  do- 
mestic Industry  is  suffering  from  low  prices 
and  whether  such  low  prices  are  attributable 
to  sales  at  LTFV. 

To  understand  the  fuU  effect  of  LTFV 
sales  on  our  domestic  Industry,  It  became 
apparent  that  we  had  to  look  not  only  at 
our  domestic  market  place,  but  the  world 
market.  If  we  were  lo  make  a  proper  ap- 
praisal. Japanese  glycine  sold  at  LTFV  not 
otUy  came  directly  into  the  United  States, 
but  also  rta  Denmark.  French  glycine  came 
not  only  directly  to  the  United  SUtes.  but 
It  has  also  been  imported  via  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands.  Denmark,  and  Eng- 
land at  prices  below  fair  value  at  determined 
by  Treasury. 

Japanese  producers,  by  reason  of  their  sell- 
ing for  export  at  prices  below  their  home 
market  prices,  have  been  the  dominant  price 
leaders  in  the  world  market  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  Their  prices  In  both  markets 
are  generally  the  lowest  ard  must  be  met  by 
other  foreign  producers  If  sales  ore  to  be 
consummated.  This  appears  to  hold  true  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  glycine  pro- 
ducer In  the  Netherlands,  as  virtually  none 
of  the  product  Is  consumed  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  producer  must  depend  entirely 
on  sales  in  the  world  market  where  delivered 
cost  In  the  market  place  is  the  principal 
governing  factor  Is  making  a  sale.  For  that 
reason  the  Netherland's  glycine  cannot  be 
sold  at  a  price  for  export  to  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  that  It  might  otherwise  com- 
mand were  the  Japanese  to  sell  for  export 
onlv  at  their  home  market  price  I  mention 
that  the  Netherland's  producer  m  this  case 
because  It  Is  the  major  producer  in  Europe 
who  hos  clearly  not  sold  at  LTFV  and  is  cur- 
rentlv  the  only  known  European  prodxicer 
outside  of  France-  Thus.  I  find  that  glycine 
Imporu,  though  at  fair  value,  nevertheless 
enter  the  United  States  at  depressed  or  sup- 
pressed prices  as  a  principal  result  of  the 
Japanese  practice  of  price  discrimination, 
but  also  In  part  because  of  the  price  dis- 
criminating practices  of  the  French  pro- 
ducers. 

Market  penetration. — The  largest  US.  im- 
porta  In  19M-66  came  from  the  Netherlands. 
the  next  largest  from  Japan,  and  then 
France.  In  1967  the  Japanese  became  the 
largest  supplier.  Imports  of  French  glycine 
are  coming  in  increasing  quantities  into  the 
United  SUtes  Tla  Belgium,  Denmark.  Eng- 
land, and  West  Germany  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  fair  value.  During  the  period  1964 
to  1967.  Inclusive,  imports  increased  their 
penetration  of  the  U.S.  market  from  35  to  70 
percent.  Indeed.  Japanese  sales  In  the  United 
States  increased  600  percent  In  the  last  year 
of  that  period.  TJS.  exporU  of  glycine  have 
been  negligible. 

Price  suppression  or  depression .  — As  a 
direct  or  Indirect  effect  of  the  LTFV  sales 


by  the  Japanese  and  French  producer*,  all 
Imporu  at  the  unusually  low  prices  have 
either  suppressed  or  depressed  the  U.8.  mar- 
ket price  tor  glycine. 

In  1964.  the  weighted  average  price  of  Im- 
ported glycine  from  all  sources  was  14  cents 
a  pound  less  than  the  weighted  average  price 
of  domestic  glycine.  In  1965.  when  the  com- 
plainant emerged  as  a  third  domestic  pro- 
ducer on  the  market,  the  prices  of  glycine 
from  virtually  every  source  dropped.  The 
weighted  average  price  of  one  domestic  pro- 
ducer dropped  2  cents  per  pound,  another  4 
cenu  per  pound,  and  the  new  producer  (the 
highly  efficient  plant)  entered  the  market 
at  a  price  several  cents  lower  than  either  of 
lU  domestic  competitors.  Still,  the  average 
price  of  imports  in  1965  was  13  cenu  per 
pound  less  than  the  average  price  of  the 
domestic  product.  At  this  point  of  time,  one 
of  the  early  domestic  producers  ceased  pro- 
duction. In  1966.  the  average  price  of  imports 
dropped  an  additional  6  cenu  per  pound  and 
the  domestic  average  price  dropped  17  cents 
per  pound,  with  a  mere  2  cenu-per-pouud 
lower  average  price  applicable  to  the  import- 
ed product.  At  this  price  level,  the  second 
domestic  producer  ceased  production  and 
BUrted  importing  the  product  to  supply  Its 
customers.  The  average  price  of  all  ^yclne 
has  continued  to  drop  each  year  to  date,  the 
average  prices  for  domestic  glycine  being 
higher  each  year  than  the  average  price  of 
Imported  glycine  (by  6  cents  in  1967  and  4 
cenu  in  1968  and  1969).  Thus,  Importers  of 
glycine  have  undersold  domestic  producers  of 
glycine  In  every  year  for  the  last  six  years. 

STATXMCMT  or  tCASOKS  VOB   NEGATXTX 
DE1TB11XK  ATtON 

Vievrx  of  Commissioner  Thunberg 
The  Congress  has  divided  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  Antidumping  Act  be* 
tween  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Such  a  bifurcation  of 
responsibility  can  be  administered  success- 
fully— and  all  parties  concerned  treated 
equlublv — cnly  If  the  demarcation  between 
the  actlvlUes  of  the  two  agencies  Is  unequiv- 
ocally and  unambiguously  specified.  By  the 
langtuige  of  the  statute,  "whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  detemunes  that  a 
class  or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise  .  .  .  ," 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  assigned  re- 
sponslblUty  for  classifying.  calegorlKing.  de- 
fining the  commodity  being  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value  (LTFVl  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tering the  act.  Depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  and  the  markets  In  which 
It  is  sold,  the  scope  of  the  apprt^nole  clas- 
sification scheme  may  be  more  or  leas  Inclu- 
sive. But  authority  for  so  specifying  the 
commodity  being  sold  st  leas  than  fair  value 
Is  unquestionably  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  legal  and  administrative 
precedent  supporU  his  auihortiy  to  delimit 
the  deflniUon  of  the  commodity.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  commodity  haa  t>een  so  defined 
as  "aminoacetlc  acid  (glycine)  from  France." 
In  assigning  to  the  Treasury  Department 
responsibility  for  determining  whether  sales 
at  less  than  fair  value  occur,  the  Congress 
lD^>lled  that  that  agency  must  investigate 
the  volume  of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value 
and  the  margins  by  which  the  purchase 
prices  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States 
differ  from  "fair  value."  In  the  case  of  a 
poeltlre  finding  of  LTFV  salee.  the  statute 
implies  that  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  communicate 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  the  specifics  of  Its 
determlnaaon— the  precise  dau  of  quantities 
sold  at  less  than  fair  value,  the  margins  at 
which  these  quantities  were  sold  below  fair 
value  and  the  period  of  time  over  which  these 
sales  occurred.  Whether  or  not  LTFV  Imports 
cause  Injury  to  a  domeaUc  industry  depends 
In  preponderant  part  of  how  much  is  sold 
and  at  what  margins  below  fair  value.  A  small 
margin  of  dumping  could,  for  example,  be 
Injurious  If  It  has  characterized  a  large  vol- 
ume   of    Imports    in    a   highly    competitive 


market.  Alternatively,  a  Knall  volume  of 
LTFV  sales  could  csuae  Injury  if  the  margin 
of  dumping  were  sufficiently  great.  In  this 
case  LTFV  sales  of  150.000  pounds  of  glycine. 
sold  at  an  average  dmplng  margin  of  about 
18  percent,  were  determined  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  have  taken  place  between 
March  1,  196B  and  August  11,  1909. 

An  Injury  determination  can  be  reached 
only  after  the  specifics  of  quantity  and  value 
have  been  made  available.  The  demarcation 
between  Treasury  respoaolblllty  and  Tariff 
Commission  re-spoasibllity  tor  the  successful 
operation  of  the  law  implies  that  Treasury 
functions  are  suspended  with  Its  determina- 
tion and  communication  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  the  facu  concerning  quantity  and 
value  of  LTFV  sales.  On  the  basis  of  the 
specific  facto  provided  by  the  Treasury,  the 
Tariff  Commission  assumes  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  injury  has  been  caused. 
In  the  present  case  the  Tariff  Commission 
announced  on  November  18,  1969.  that  u  was 
initiating  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  of 
aminoacetlc  acid  \glycinel  /rom  France  are 
injuring  or  are  likely  to  injure  a  domestic 
IndUbtrj*.  By  its  announcement  the  Com- 
mission confined  lu  investigauon  of  injury 
lo  the  effects  of  imports  of  glycine  from 
France  at  less  than  fair  value. 

LTFV  imporu  from  France  m  1968 
amounted  to  about  7  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  of  glycine.  The  sole  domestic 
producer  of  glycine.  The  Chattem  Drug  & 
Chemical  Co..  consiunes  about  two-ihlrda  of 
lU  own  output  which  amounu  to  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  toul  U.S.  consump- 
tion. The  sales  of  glycine  to  other  domestic 
consumers  thus  account  for  only  one-third 
of  Chattem's  production.  No  evidence  was 
found  that  sales  of  LTFV  imporu  from 
France  caused  Chattem  to  lower  lU  selling 
prices  or  to  lose  sales. 

The  margm  of  dumping  In  absolute  terms 
was  smaller  %faan  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  domestic  glycine  and  the  prices 
at  which  imporu  from  Japan  were  sold  in 
the  domestic  market.  During  1967-69.  more- 
over, average  annual  prices  received  by  the 
sole  importer  of  LTFV  glycine  from  France 
for  imported  glycine  sold  in  the  U.S.  market 
wer*  generally  higher  than  the  average  prices 
received  for  glycine  by  other  importers  and 
about  equal  to  the  averse  prices  received 
by  the  domestic  producer.  Chattem's  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  gylcine,  which  increased 
steadily  in  1965-68.  have  expanded  markedly 
In  recent  months  to  satisfy  new  demands. 
Since  the  company's  unit  production  coau 
decline  substantially  ss  volume  increases. 
the  larger  output  should  enable  It  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  than  formerly  with 
Imports.  I  have  concluded,  therefore,  that 
LTFV  imports  from  France  are  not  causing 
and  are  not  likely  to  cause  Injury  to  a 
domestic  tndtistry. 

Vieun  of  Commissioner  Leonard 
I  find  no  Industry  In  the  United  States  is 
being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  or  is  pre- 
vented from  being  established  by  reason  of 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  Sutes  of 
Aminoacetlc  Add  (Glycine)  from  France 
which  the  Treasury  determined  is  being,  and 
Is  likely  to  be.  sold  at  less  than  fair  value 
(LTFV)  within  the  meamng  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1931.  as  amended. 

Although  total  imporu  of  glycine  have  In- 
creased substantially  In  recent  years,  tm- 
poru  at  LTFV  from  France  comstltuted  but 
a  small  portion  of  total  imporu  and  at  no 
time  achieved  a  substantial  penetration  of 
the  U.S.  market  As  Commissioner  Thun- 
berg  reporU.  the  Commission's  Investigation 
did  not  substantiate  that  sales  of  glycine 
from.  Prance  at  LTFV  caused  the  domestic 
producer  eltjjer  to  lose  sales  or  to  reduce  his 
selling  prices.  In  fact,  the  average  prices  re- 
ceived during  1967-09  by  the  only  importer 
of  the  LTFV  glycine  from  Franc*  were  not 
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onlT   hl«htr  than   those   rectlvwj   bv   mon  opMBtloMl  frnmtwork  of  the  sutute  (or  the 

^«  iSpcrtcr..  but  -.«  Km.wl«t  hlgh.r  CommlMlon  at  thl.   I»t.  ,^";"   "  J^lf,  "V' 

°h.n  thoM  received  b,   th.  dJmMtIc   pro-  d«ilgn»Uon  of  wiiro.  of  the  roaraof"?  '» 

au«r  ""  ?>•«">'  anUdumplng  Investigation. 

While  the  record  of  the  Investigation  falls  Besides.  If  the  Commission  were  to  choose 


have  so  been  sent  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Commission. 

It  may  be  true  that  In  fact  there  were 
Japanese  glycine  sales  In  the  United  Sraleft 
at  prices  lower  then  the  home  market  price. 


ZLrraTdTng  0™"  r-  llTeMh^c!;;      th^TllllSnt  .nT»ugr«on  to  begin  to  Ignore      mi  flIes  of  the  Treasury  viewed  by  the  Com 
?:fFr"»'  ?  .„„L„c  Jdu^r,  bv  reason      th,  country  designation.  It  should  have  done      -"^-J-l-*,-  \"„-;;'«„,^:;4"„J;'^ 

ative  Determination"  includes  such  a  BUte- 
ment."   But   It   Is   al«o   true   that  the  final 


of  tnlury  to  a  domestic  Industry  bv  reason      the  country  dealgnation 

r,f   tl.e    importation   of   LTTV   glvclne   from      *•--  ,«c..»,.ti,.r, 

the  baau  of  the  Qndings  of  the 


Prance  alone, 

majority  In  tbia  investigation  requires  me  to 
dlscuu  import*  of  glycine  from  Japan-  Such 
imports  increa&ed  600  percent  in  only  one 
year,  from  65.000  pounds  In  1966  to  *82.000 
pounds  in  1M7.  as  Japan  became  the  prin- 
cipal fupplylng  country.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced during  the  CommlMlon'a  investigation 
lndlca:e«  thit  the  Japanese  exporters  iold 
at  mucti  lower  prices  than  did  other  foreign 
suppliers  During  1966-68.  ft  laxge  part  of 
the  glycine  imported  from  Japan  was  resold 
by  the  importers  at  prices  17  to  26  cents  per 
pound  below  the  weighted  average  prlc«  re- 
ceived by  all  importers.  The  low  price  of  gly- 
cine from  Japan,  coupled  wUh  the  large  In- 
crease In  such  imports  In  1067  and  1968.  al- 
most certainly  wa»  a  principal  factor  in 
causing  price  reductions  in  the  U.S.  market 
for  Klycine. 

Despite  such  evidence,  much  of  which  also 
appeared  In  Treasury  niea.  the  Treasury  pub- 
lished In  the  Fedrral  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  "Amlnoacetlc  Acid  (Olyclnet  from 
Japsji  Is  not  being,  nor  Ultely  to  be.  sold  at 
less  than  fair  value."  "  Therefore,  the  Com- 
iTUssloo  cannot  determine  that  an  industr>'  m 
Lhe  United  Sutes  Is  being  or  Is  likely  to  be 
injured,  or  Is  prevented  from  being  estab- 
lished, by  reason  of  the  importation  Into  the 
United  States  'ol  such  merchandise."  glycine 
from  Jap  [in. 

With  Treasury  making  such  a  negative  de- 
termination on  sales  of  glycine  from  Japan 
and.  therefore,  not  sending  such  sales  to  the 


so  upon  the  Institution  of  the  Investigation 
and  the  issuance  of  the  public  notice.  How- 
ever, the  public  notice  read: 

"AStiNOAcrnc  Acm  from  rBAj.CE 
■'Nottce  0/  mrasfipofion  and  hearing 
"Having  received  advice  from  the  Treasury 
Deportment  on  November  17.  1969  that  Aml- 
noacetlc Acid  ( Glycine  1  from  France  Is  be 


word  from  Treasury,  the  flnal  determination. 
from  Treasury.  Is  that  "Amlnoacetlc 
Add  (Olyclnej  from  Japan  Is  not  being,  nor 
likely  to  be.  sold  at  less  than  fair  value.* 

It  matters  not  the  reaeon  for  the  Treasury 
determination,  a  nogauve  one  In  return  for 


and  Is  likely  to  b«.  sold  in  the  United      (he  Japanese  assurances  that  there  will  be 


ing. 

States  at  less  than  fair  value,  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  has  instituted  an 
investigation  under  section  301(a)  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921.  as  amended  (IB 
U.S.C.  l60(s) ).  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  Is  being  or  Is 


no  more  sales  at  LTFV.  It  can  even  be  char- 
acterized as  technical.  All  that  matters  I* 
that  Treasury's  determination  was  negative. 
That  being  the  case,  this  Commission  can 
go  no  further.  We  cannot  consider  the  Jspa- 

^   ..,   . _  neae  sales  as  other  than  fair  value  sales  in 

Ukeiv  to'be  Injured,  or  Is  prevented  from      trying  to  assess  their  effect  on  the  French 


sales  and  In  turn  the  effect  on  the  domesUc 
Industry.  Regrettable  as  It  may  be.  Treasury  s 
determination  of  glycine  from  Japan  not  be- 
ing, nor  likely  to  be.  sold  at  LTTV  based  on 
assurances  from  Japan  not  to  sell  at  LTFV 
In  the  future  precludes  the  Commission  In 
this  Investigation  from  determining  under 
the  statute  Injury  to  an  Industry  In  the 
United  States. 

FOOTNOTCa 

'  Commissioners     Clubb.     Newsom.     and 
Moore  determine  that  an  Indiistry  Is  being 


being  established,  by  reason  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  such  merchandise  Into  the  United 
States." 

The  commission  Is  bound  by  that  public 
notice.  lu  finding  cannot  go  beyond  the 
description  of  the  merchandise  In  that  no- 
tice. Where  the  Commission  does  not  confine 
Us  Investigation  to  the  matters  contained 
In  Its  public  notice.  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations baaed  upon  such  Investigation 
are  without  authority  of  law  and  Invalid." 
Nor  are  the  views  of  Chairman  Sutton  of 
any  more  comfort  to  me  In  his  ylew.  an  In-  i^j^^  bv  reason  of  Imports  of  glycine  Irom 
dustry  In  the  United  SWtes  la  being  Injured  f^j^^f  ^^  other  countries.  Chairman  Sut- 
by  reason  of  LTPV  Imports  of  glycine  from  ^^  determines  that  an  Industry  In  the 
France,  but.  to  And  thusly.  he  examines  the  ^,„„^  states  Is  being  Injured  hy  reaaon  of 
impact  of  the  Japanese  glycine  sales  on  the  u^p^rts  of  glycine  from  France  and  deems 
total  market  structure  and  the  world  price      ^^  inappropriate  for  the  Commission  to  make 

~™.  ...I....... . „ situation.   He  extends  what  u  termed   the     ^^  determination  extend  beyond  such  Im- 

Commlsaion  for  an  Injury  determination.  I      cumulative  and  sequential  Impact  doctrine      p^^s.  Commissioners  Thunberg  and  L«onard 
cannot  go  beyond  the  statute  and  In  some      of  past  Commission  decisions  to  find  thst      (,,t,rmlne  In  the  negative, 
way  be  influenced  by  the  Japanese  glycine     French  LTPV  sales,  on  top  of  Japanese  lttv         ^  section  aol  I  a)   of  the  Antidumping  Act 
sales  to  And  alBrmatlvely  In  this  Investlga-      sales,    are    Injuring    the    domestic    glycine  ,,j^  j^  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

tlon.  since  I  cannot  consider  the  effect  of      Industry.  ■Whenever   the   Secretary   of    the   Treas- 

the  salsa  of  glycine  from  Japan.  I  must  ren-         i  have  supported  the  cumulative  and  se-  determines  that  a  class  or  kind  of 

der  a  negaUve  finding  on  the  question  of      qmnual   Impact  theory  In  the  past--  Last      ,  '^'^^^^ctMnOiM  Is   being,  or   1»  likely 
injury  to  a  domeauc  Industry  from  LTFV      year',  potash  opinion  of  Chairman  Sutton  •  ^^  ^^  united  SUtea  or  elsewhere 

sales  of  glycine  from  France.  On  the  other      ma  myself  expands  his  views  expressed  In  ■    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^  advise 

hand,  a  majority  of   the  Commlaalon   finds      »  igsg  invesUgatlon.^'  united   States   Tariff   Commission,   and 

afllrmaUvely   because    It   doea   consider    the  ^he  doctrine  referred  to  holds  that  Treas-  Commission  shall  determine  within 

effect   of    th.   sales   of    Japanese    glycljf-  ury  delermmatlons  of  LTFV  sales  of  aprod-      J  months  thereafter  whether  an  Indus- 

Commissioners  Clubb.  Newsom  and  Moore      ^^^  ,jo„  ^u  „u,cm  may  be  considered  to-      ■•""  nmted  States  Is  being  or  is  likely 

Ae  account  of  the  sale*  of  Japanese  glycine      .fit^„  In  order  to  hud  mjury  resulting  from      Y7 1.  ......JT  h"    r..ar.n  of  the  Imoor- 


by    determliUng    that    an    Industry    In    the      ^^^  ^^^  from  any  one  source    Further,  the 
United  States  Is  being  Injured  by  reaaon  of      Treasury   determinations   of  sales   at   LTFV 


to  be  Injured  ...  by  reason  of  the  Impor- 
tation of  such  merchandise  Into  the.Unlted 
States."  ...  ID  use.  I  180(a).       r^ 

•  Glycine  U  a  white,  odorleas,  crystaUlne 
material  with  a  sweetish  taste  which  U  used 
principally  in  pharmaceuticals.  It  Is  also 
used  ss  a  post-operative  nuulment  for  Intra- 
venous feeding  and  as  a  low  calorie  sweet- 
ener. 

•Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Rossldes 
to  Chairman  Sutton  dated  November  la. 
ia«9. 

„„..   .— . i,~v  unnora  vo  Lue  ^^v^ . —         "In  April  lOOB  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«s- 

the  initial  Treasury  determination  drawn  necessary  InveetlgaUve  effect  on  the  Com-  ury  determined  that  Glycine  from  West  0»- 
along  country  linos.  But  that  would  have  _ji_,,on.;  determination  of  Injury.*  However,  many  was  not  being,  and  was  not  likely  to  oe 
been  In  November.  196*.  when  the  Treasury      ^^,,^  y,^  Commlaalon  need  not  consider  each      sold  at  leas  than  fair  value  because    Th«  oMy 

Treasury  LTFV  determlnauon  Independently  known  producer  of  Amlnoacetlc  Acid  (Oly- 
of  any  other  for  a  particular  product,  the  olne)  for  exportation  to  the  United  8»tea 
commission  cannot  consider  as  sales  at  LTFV  has  discontinued  production  <rf  the  pfoj"" 
sales  of  a  product  from  one  source  deter-  and  has  given  aasorancea  that  not  ^«h" 
mined  bv  the  Treasury  not  to  be  LTPV  along  shipments  will  be  made  to  the  United 
with  Treasury  determined  LTFV  sales  of  the      BUtee."    (34   FJl     MlO    (1B69).)    The    final 


Imparls  of  glycine  from  France  and  other 
countries.  They  disregard  the  country  desig. 
naUon  In  the  Treasury  determination  and 
contend  that  once  Treasury  makes  an  afllnnfl- 
tive  determination  on  a  particular  item  of 
commerce,  the  Commission  can  consider  all 
sources  of  that  item  In  deciding  whether 
injury  Is  preeent- 

Thla  view  of  three-fourths  of  the  major- 
ity may  have  been  more  appropriate  If  it  had 
been  taken  when  the  Commission  received 


need  not  all  be  torcaally  before  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  same  time.  Earlier  Treasury  LTFV 
determinations  can  be  examined  by  the  Com- 
mlssiOQ  In  investigating  possible  injury  re- 
sulting from  sales  of  the  same  prtxluct  from 
a  different  source  determined  to  be  LTFV 
by   Treasury   at  a  Uter  date." 

Treasury's  practice  of  Issuing  Its  findings 
by  procedurally  or  administratively  separat- 
ing the  countries  or  prtnlucers  which  ship 
LTFV  Imports  to  the  United  Slates  has  no 


determined  affirmatively  on  muriate  of  pot 

ash  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany.  How. 

ever,  the  Commission  In  that  InveatlgaUon  =- 

and    in   every   dumping   investigatloti  since 

has   dellljerately   confined    the   scope   o{   Its 

notice  and  Injury  determlimtlcn  In  accord-      ^^^^  ^,^„^     ..^ .  

ance  with  the  Treasury  designaUon  of  source      "J^^  'liljduct  from  another  source.  To  do  so      negative   determination   for   West   Oermany 

from  which  the  commodity  came.  If  Treas-      ,^  ,  ^^  ^u^^  as  this  one  preempts  Treasury's      was  filed  April  11.  1»«».  (34  FJl.  »*«7  (ieB9).l 

ury'B   long-conanued    pracUce   of  dMlgnat-      jy^j^i^uon  and  U  not  in  my  view  a  permisal-  -m  May  1989  a  negative  determination  by 

ble  application  of  the  cumulative  and  se-  the  Secretary  was  made  with  respect  to  shlp- 
quentlal  impact  theory.  It  is  this  which  dls-  ments  from  the  Netherlands  (because  gly- 
tlngulabes  the  Instant  proceeding  from  the  j.jne  from  that  source  was  being  sold  at  fair 
cumuUUve  and  sequential  Impact  line  of  value).  (34  F.  B.  7384  (19«9).)'ITie  final 
InveatlgaaoDS. 

Here.  LTFV  sales  of  the  commodity  from 
one  country.  Japan,  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  Treasury  to  the  Commission 
to  be  Joined  with  LTFV  sales  of  the  commod- 
ity  from   another   country.    Ftance,    which 


iri^  the  country  or  origin  were  outside  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  the  Congress,  it  Is  as- 
sumed, would  have  since  corrected  it  in  Its 
conslderatlocs  of  the  Antidumping  Act  and 
amendments  thereto.*'  The  Issue  has  been 
present  In  every  Treasury  determination 
coming  before  the  (^mmlaalon.  There  never 
having  been  a  challenge  to  the  country  desig- 
nation until  now.  It  la  too  much  a  part  of  the 


Poormotes  at  and  of  article. 


negative  determlntalon  for  the  Netherlands 
was  filed  June  28.  1989.  (34  F.  B.  11437 
119891.) 

'  A  tentative  determination  tor  Japan  was 
filed  September  37,  1989,  and  read  In  per- 
tinent part  as  follows: 
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"X  hereby  make  a  tenutlve  determination 
that  Amlnoacetlc  Add  (Olyclnet  from  Japan 
Is  not  being,  nor  likely  to  be.  aold  at  ieaa 
than  fair  value  withlu  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 20Ua)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C.  ieO(a>). 
■•Statement  of  reasona  on  which  this  ten- 
tative aeteTTTtination  is  based   .   .   . 

"Comparison  between  purchase  price  or 
exporter's  sales  price  and  home  market  price 
revealed  that  exporter's  soles  price  and  pur- 
chase price  were  lower  than  home  market 
price. 

■•Upon  being  advised  of  the  above,  export- 
ers of  the  glycine  from  Japan  provided  as- 
surances that  they  would  make  no  sales  to 
the  United  State*  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antidumping 
Act." 

The  final  negative  determination  for  J^>an 
was  filed  November  28.  1969.  It  stated  that — 
"The  statement  of  reasons  for  the  tenta- 
tive determlnauon  was  published  in  the 
above-mentioned  notice  and  interested 
parties  were  afforded  until  November  7,  1969. 
lo  make  written  submissions  or  requests  tor 
on  opportunity  to  present  views  In  connec- 
tion with  the  tentative  determination. 

••No  written  submissions  or  requests  hav- 
ing been  received.  I  hereby  determine  that 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  tentative  deter- 
mluatlon,  Amlnoacetlc  Acid  (Glycine)  from 
Japan  is  not  being,  nor  likely  to  be,  sold  at 
less  than  fair  value  (section  301(a)  of  the 
Act:  19  use.  160(B)).-  (34  F.  B.  19210 
(19691.) 
'34  FR.  18569  (1969). 

"Data  relating  to  sales  and  prices  were 
submitted  In  confidence  lo  the  Commission. 
Rules  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial Information  prevent  a  more  precise 
statement  of  facts. 

>»  Implicitly.  It  might  be  said  that  we  have 
determined  that  Identical  producu  are  In 
the  same  "class  or  kind"  of  merchandise, 
since  in  coses  where  Imports  of  the  some 
product  from  several  countries  have  been 
before  us  at  the  same  time,  we  hove  tested 
the  cumulative  effect  of  all,  Pig  Iron  from 
Boat  Germany.  CzechoMlotMkta.  Romania  end 
the  U.S^M.,  PotoMh  from  CartaOa.  France 
and  West  Germany.  If  the  product  from  one 
country  was  a  different  "claas  or  kind"  of 
merchandlae  than  the  IdenUcal  product  from 
another  country,  the  Act  would  require  that 
we  treat  each  separately. 

"  Random  House  Dlctlonsry  of  the  English 
Language  (1966).  pg.  272. 
"/d.,  at  787. 

"  Judicial  Interpretation  of  similar  statu- 
tory terms  also  establishes  that  a  cloos  must 
be  determined  by  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  thing  or  persons  being  classified,  and 
not  by  such  extraneous  considerations  as 
geography  or  ownership.  See.  Switchmen's 
Union  of  W.  America  c.  National  B.  Board.  1S6, 
F.  2d  785.  793-94  (DC.  Clr..  1943).  rev'd.  on 
other  ground*  320  VS.  297:  Inter  County 
Rural  E.  Cooperative  Corp.  v.  Reeve*.  171  8.W. 
2d  978  (Kty.  1943);  Star-Kist  Food*,  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  150  F.  Supp.  737  {CMMt.  Ct.. 
1966). 

U34PJ1.7334;  11427. 

>*34  F.S.  aaio:  omt. 

>«  34  FJl.  15564:  10310. 

'■33  F.R.  14079:  1B660. 

■■See  majority  opinions  In  mveetlgatlon 
No.  AA1921-32  (portlond  cement),  affirmed 
in  City  Lumber  Co.  et  at  v.  Untied  States. 
RD.  11657  (now  on  appeal  before  the  Court 
of  Ctistoms  and  Patent  Appeals):  investiga- 
tions No.  AA1031-63.  53.  54  and  65  (pig  Iron)  : 
and  investigations  No  AAI931-&8.  50  and  60 
(potosBlum  chloride). 

'*Two  out  of  three  producers  have  oeoMd 
production  and  It  ia  evident  that  they  fait 
their  participation  In  the  industry  woo  not 
reasonably  profitable. 

»  34  Fed.  Reg.  19310  (Dec  4,  1969) . 

"  Muriate  of  Potash  from  Soviet  Zone  of 
Oermany.  U.S.  Tariff  Cbmin.  Release,  Feb. 
36,  1»5S. 


■e  Treasury  hoa  from  the  Inception  of  its 
Jurisdiction  In  1921  used  source  limltaUons 
In  describing  the  articles  within  the  scope 
of  Its  proceedings  under  the  Act.  No  changes 
In  this  practice  have  been  made  or  suggested 
by  the  Congress.  Customs  Simplification  Act 
of  1954.  PL.  83-768.  68  Stat.  1136.  (1954); 
Antidumping  Act  Amendment.  PX.  85-630. 
73  Stat.  583  (19581;  Renegotiation  Amend- 
ments Of  1968.  Pi.  90-634.  S3  SUt.  1347 
(1968). 

=»  CaWZeiss. /nc.v.  U^.78F.  2d4l3  (1935). 
(23  CCPA  7);  Beit  Foods  Inc.  v.  U.S.  218  F 
Supp.  576.  587  (Concur,  opinion)  (Cusl.  Ct.. 
1963). 

»•  Muriate  of  Potash  from  Canada.  France 
arui  West  Germany.  AA1921-5a.  59,  00  (No- 
vember 19691  TC   Pub   303, 

=*  Pig  Iron  from  East  Germany,  CzecJiaslo- 
vakia.  Romania  and  the  USSR.  AA1921-52. 
63.  64,  65  (September  1968)  TC.  Pub.  265. 

»City  Lumber  Co.  r.  United  States.  RX>. 
11557  (July  1968).  appeal  filed  before  CCPA. 

»^  Muriate  of  Potash  from  Canada.  France 
sad  West  Germany.  AA1921-68,  50.  60  (No- 
vember 1969)  T.C.  Pub.  303  at  4-9;  and  Pig 
Iron  from  East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia. 
Romania,  and  the  USSR.  AA1921-52.  63.  64, 
55  (September  1969)  TC.  Pub.  265  at  4-10. 
»34  Fed.  Reg.  15564  (Oct,  7.  1969). 
^  34  Fed.  Reg.  19210  (1969). 

ExHiair  a 

East  Coast  Chemicals  Co.. 
Cedar  Grooe.  NJ.,  November  21, 19S9. 
Chattxm  Chemical  Co.. 
C/iaffunooj^d.  Tenn. 

DcAB  Mo.  Colsttxn:  This  wlU  confirm  our 
telephone  conversation  concerning  Qlydne. 
As  I  explained  one  of  our  suppliers  from 
whom  we  occasionally  purchase  Imported 
chemicals  from  both  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  now  planning  to  bring  in  Qlyclne. 
The  reason  he  talked  to  us  concerning  this  Is 
that  he  knows  we  represent  you  folks  and 
felt  that  he  could  offer  to  us  a  better  arrange- 
ment. 

X  am  told  that  the  material  will  be  of 
Japanese  origin  and  more  than  Ukely  oom» 
In  from  Oermany.  I  am  told  that  the  reaaon 
for  this  is  that  l>ecauM  of  existing  trade 
agreements  as  well  as  the  "dumping  problem" 
one  can  purchase  Japanese  Qlyclne  In  a  Euro- 
pean country  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
purchase  It  directly  from  Japan.  "HiiB  la  not 
at  all  unusual  and  applies  to  several  chem- 
icals of  which  we  ore  aware. 

I  am  told  that  the  price  as  of  now  is  •.48 
per  pound,  duty  paid,  as  discussed  and  la 
Identified  only  as  NF-12  material.  There  Is 
some  Indication  that  we  will  be  able  to  gel 
the  price  down  to  1.47  although  this  Is  not 
yet  firm.  We  are  attempting  if  at  all  possible 
to  leom  the  name  of  the  Japanese  producer 
In  this  particular  instance. 

It  ^peors  that  the  Importer  la  going  to  go 
after  all  known  users  of  Olyclne  In  a  moot 
aggressive  manner  and  at  the  present  time 
is  considering  pricing  on  the  order  of  •.66  per 
pound  delivered-  This  would  be  for  the 
smaller  accounts  and  quite  possibly  they  will 
be  willing  to  go  off  another  penny  or  so  for 
truckload  quantities. 

I  do  not  know  what,  If  anything,  can  be 
done  about  this  but  certainly  "forewarned  la 
forearmed". 

If  there  are  any  comments  or   anything 
additional  you  would  like  me  to  do  In  this 
connection  please  let  me  know  and  we  will 
do  the  beat  we  can. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.    C.   tSiaSBACM. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  momlng  business? 
If  not.  momlng  business  is  concluded. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  fqrther  momlng 
business? 


I 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  sUte. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
title.  asfoUows: 

A  Jomt  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  264)  propos- 
ing an  omenitment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  smeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  *onNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
compassionate  prayer  ever  uttered  was 
the  prayer  spoken  by  the  lowly  Man  of 
Galilee  when  He  was  hanging  upon  the 
cross  at  Calvary.  He  looked  upon  those 
who  were  crucifying  Him,  and  prayed 
this  prayer  in  their  t>ehalf : 

Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

This  is  the  most  compassionate  of  all 
prayers,  as  recorded  in  the  34th  verse 
of  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  sacrilegious 
in  any  respect,  but  I  say  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  those  who  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
stand  in  need  of  this  prayer,  because  they 
do  not  know  what  they  do. 

I  would  say,  furthermore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  who  occupy  the  state 
of  ignorance  as  to  what  this  amendment 
would  be  interpreted  to  mean,  like  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  also  stand 
in  need  of  a  prayer  of  this  nature.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  know  what  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  say  this  amendment 
means;  and  when  I  say  that.  I  put  my- 
self in  the  same  sUte  of  ignorance  which 
embraces  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  upon  the  proposed  amendment 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  already  has  voted  upon 
the  proposed  amendment. 

A  very  significant  remark  was  made 
by  Robert  Sherrill.  a  correspondent  for 
the  Nation,  in  an  article  published  to 
the  New  York  Times  a  few  days  ago  on 
this  precise  point. 

Mr.  ScherriU  said— and  he  said  quite 
truthfuUy— 

"me  aqual-nghts  amendment's  journey 
down  the  corridors  of  Oongrees  has  bo  tor 
been  on  Impressive  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  achieved  through  almost  total  ignor- 
ance. No  one  In  Congress  con  make  even  a 
reasonably  good  cose  as  to  the  amendment's 
probable  effect  on  lows  covering  such  mat- 
tera  as  wife  support,  child  support.  mUltory 
conscription,  and  property  dlvtslon. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  safely  predict  what  this  amendment 
will  be  interpreted  to  mean  in  the  event 
It  is  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States 
and  ratified  by  the  States,  we  have  In- 
sistent demands  that  we  immediately 
vote,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance, 
on  this  amendment. 

In  other  words,  we  are  urged  to  act  in 
haste  and  let  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the 
working  women .  and  the  widows  of 
America  lament  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  amendment  In  leisure. 

One  of  the  difBculties  incident  to  pres- 
ent-day legislation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  before  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
educate  Congress,  he  has  to  educate  the 
news  media  of  the  country  and  depend 
upon  the  news  media  of  the  country  to 
educate  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  October 
10,  1970.  published  an  editorial  indicat- 
ing that  the  news  media  of  the  coimtry 
are  about  to  become  educated  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  The  New  York 
Times  made  some  very  cogent  observa- 
tions concerning  this  amendment  and 
concerning  the  total  ignorance  as  to  its 
future  interpretation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  part  of  its  proponents,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  country  generally.  It 
makes  some  comments  on  the  fact  that 
ttiis  amendment  has  been  traveling  to 
and  fro  in  Congress  for  47  years  and  that 
nobody  has  attempted  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  as  to  i^  probable  interpreta- 
tion and  as  to  its  probable  consequences. 
So  the  New  York  Times,  in  this  editorial, 
warns  Congress  not  to  be  in  any  haste  to 
submit  this  amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification  or  rejection. 

Despite  this  fact,  we  have  in  respect 
to  this  amendment,  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress,  a  virtually  unprece- 
dented effort  to  prevent  any  study  of 
this  amendment  being  made  by  any 
conBresslonal  committee.  There  yrere  no 
hearings  upon  this  amendment  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  on  this  amend- 
ment after  some  60.  65.  or  70  minutes  of 
debate  It  voted  upon  this  amendment 
upon  the  assertion,  which  has  been  re- 
peated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  never  held  that  a  woman  Is  even  a 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment  I  do  not  think  that  a  more 
eitravBgant  and  a  more  In  supportable 
a-ssertlon  than  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  strangft-thing  about  It  Is  that  to 
prove  the  truth  of  that  assertion,  those 
who  make  it  refer  to  the  case  of  Hoyt 
V.  Florida,  368  U.S.  57.  This  very  case 
says  this : 

Several  obRervatloiu  should  Initlmlly  be 
made.  We.  of  coune.  ncognlze  that  tlie 
Fourteenth  Amendinent  reaches  not  only 
arbitrary  claaaea  of  exclusloca  from  jury 
service  bmata  on  race  or  color  but  alao  all 
other  ezcluatona  which  single  out  any  class 
of  peraons  for  dllTerent  treatment  not  based 
oa  some  reasonabie  classlflcatton. 

What  that  means  in  plain  English  is 
that  the  14tta  amendment  prohibits  a 
State  from  making  any  legal  distinctions 
between  one  group  of  persona,  whether 
they  be  men.  women,  or  children,  and 
another  group  of  persons,  whether  they 
be  men,  women,  or  children,  unless  that 
distinction  is  based  upon  a  reasonable 


classification.  I  expect  later  to  make  fur- 
ther allusions  to  the  Hoyt  case. 

At  this  moment.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  leaders 
of  our  women's  organizations  are  flatly 
opposed  to  the  submission  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication or  rejection. 

Among  these  women  are; 

Dorothy  Height,  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Dolores  Huerta.  vice  president.  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Mary  Dublin  Keyserling.  former  direc- 
tor Women's  Bureau— U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Margaret  Mealey,  executive  director. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Ruth  Miller,  former  chairman,  Cali- 
fornia Advisory  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

Sarah  Newman,  general  secretary.  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 

Mary  E.  Switzer.  former  administrator. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  US. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel.  former  member. 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Welner.  national 
president.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Elizabeth  Wickenden,  professor  of  ur- 
ban studies.  City  University  of  New  York ; 
former  member.  Citizen's  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Myra  Wolfgang,  vice  president.  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bar- 
tenders' International  Union. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  any  reason- 
able man  could  read  the  amendment  and 
determine  what  It  means.  I  consider  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  be  a  reasonable 
man.  He  was  queried  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  "Mr.  Eagleton*.  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  admitted,  in  reply 
to  Interrogatories  propounded  to  him  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  he  would 
have  to  leave  some  of  the  questions  asked 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the 
courts  for  decision  and  for  that  reason 
was  unable  to  answer  them. 

Well.  let  us  see  whether  the  statement 
that  all  reasonable  men  can  understand 
exactly  what  the  amendment  means  Is 
supported  by  the  facts. 

As  Oov.  A!  Smith  of  New  York  was 
wont  to  remark.  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
In  the  United  States  on  this  subject  In 
Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund.  He  teaches  con- 
stitutional law  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  has  this  to  say  about  the  amend- 
ment: 

That  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  open  up  an  era  of  regrettable 
consequences  for  the  legal  status  of  women 
in  this  country  la  lilghly  probable.  That  It 
would  open  up  a  period  of  extreme  confus- 
ion In  constitutional  law  Is  a  certainly  .  .  . 
The  amendment  expreaaea  uoble  sentiments, 
but  rm  afraid  It  will  work  much  mlachlef 
tn  actual  application.  It  will  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  legal  compUcatlona. 

Professor  Freund  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 


amendment  and  pointed  out  many  of  the 
dire  consequences  which  could  insue  II 
the  amendment  should  be  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  States  and  ratlfled  by 
the  States. 

I  digress  here  to  note— as  I  have  said 
before — that  there  have  been  more  ob- 
stacles thrown  In  the  way  of  an  intelli- 
gent understandmg  of  the  amendment 
In  this  session  of  Congress  than  has  ever 
characterized  consideration  of  any  other 
legislative  proposal  during  the  16  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  were 
no  hearings  in  the  House  and  that  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  in  the 
House  was  for  approximately  80.  65.  or 
70  minutes,  or  thereabouts;  but  when 
the  amendment  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  was  stopped  at  the  desk  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar  for  immediate 
consideration  without  any  committee 
hearings  and  without  any  committee 
consideration,  notwithstanding  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  contemplate  that 
proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  considered  by  that  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  Senate  should  have  a 
report  and  recommendation  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  respect  to 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  be- 
fore the  Senate  votes  upon  such  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

After  this  proposed  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  take  Its  normal  course  and  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  study  and  report,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  one  member  opposing  and  one 
member  abstaining,  adopted  a  request  of 
the  Senate  leadership  in  which  they 
asked  the  Senate  leadership  to  permit 
the  amendment  to  take  Its  regular  course 
and  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  study  and  report  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  Its  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
That  request  has  been  ignored  by  the 
Senate  leadership. 

Notanthstandtng  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  has  never  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  st)(dy  and  re- 
port, the  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  on  a  companion  measure  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  received  the  testimony  of  such 
knowledgeable  persons  as  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Preund,  Philip  B.  Kurland.  Mrs.  Myra 
Wolfgang,  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling, 
and  others. 

Unfortunately,  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  just 
been  printed  and  Senators  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advice  which  that  testimony  af- 
fords them  concerning  the  dangers  of 
this  particular  proposed  amendment. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Instead  of 
trying  to  hurry  Senate  action  on  this 
proposal,  we  should  strive  to  have  Intel- 
ligent action  rather  than  hasty  action, 
and  should  at  least  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  until  Senators  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  testimony 
just  made  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  my  experience 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  that  it  ap- 
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pears  the  proponents  of  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  as  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  seem  to  want  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  legislate  in  dark- 
ness rather  than  in  light. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  Prof. 
Paul  A.  Freund,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  is  a  reasonable  man.  that  he  has 
studied  the  propased  amendment,  and 
that  he  has  warned  the  Senate  against 
approving  It  in  lis  present  form,  not  only 
during  the  hearings  held  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  during  this  year,  but 
OS  far  back  as  1953. 

Prof.  Philip  Kurland,  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  University  ol  Chi- 
cago and  editor  of  the  annual  publica- 
tion known  as  the  Supreme  Court  Re- 
view, had  this  to  say  concerning  the  pro- 
posed amendment: 

H  J.  Res.  2«4  Is  In  keeping  with  much  of 
the  temper  of  our  times  that  demands  In- 
stant and  simplistic  solutions  to  complex 
problems,  that  assumes  that  the  cure  for 
such  problems  Is  the  utterance  of  the  magic 
word  ■equauty, "  and  that  the  proper  govern- 
mental agency  tor  effecting  the  cure  Is  the 
Judiciary. 

The  following  Is  a  release  by  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  February   1970  concerning  the  pro- 
posed    amendment.     Presumably     the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  staffed  by  women,  and  presum- 
ably those  women  are  Intelligent  and  are 
capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  this  question.  Here  is  what  the 
release  says : 
There   are  a  great   many  questions  con- 
:     cernlng   the   equal-rights    amendment,   but 
►      very  lew  answers. 

■  The  editor  ol  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  is  known  to  me  to  be  a  highly  Intel- 
ligent man.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  father  tried,  very  unsuccessfully, 
to  teach  me  some  Latin  many  years  ago. 
when  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
North  CaroUna  at  Chapel  Hill,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  proposed  amendment: 
We  are  all  lor  ladles,  but  even  so.  before  we 
write  some  new  words  luto  the  Constitution, 
ltd  be  nice  to  know  what  they  reaUy  do 
mean. 

A  number  of  Uie  InteUlgent  women 
whom  I  named  a  moment  or  so  ago  as 
being  opponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  affiliated  with  labor  unions 
which  are  collective  bargaining  agents 
for  women  who  work  in  the  industries  of 
America.  The  AFL-CIO  has  joined  them 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  as  Is 
reflected  by  a  statement  made  by  Andrew 
J  Blemlller,  legislative  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  This  la  what  Mr.  Blemiller 
said: 

A  myriad  of  legal  relationships  in  every 
area  of  life  .  .  .  might  be  affected  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  with  uncertain  and  pos- 
slblv  inequitable  results  In  particular  situa- 
tions where  Identity  of  treatment  might  not 
yield  true  equality  of  treatment  between  the 
sexes. 

Prof.  Sola  Mentschikoll,  of  the  Chicago 
Law  School,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
amendment: 

The  litigation  could  be  endless.  The  couru 
would  have  to  decide  whether  sex  can  ever 
be  a  reasonable  classification. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  some  of  the 
documents  which  have  been  Issued  in 
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support  of  this  amendment.  With  all  due 
respect  to  those  who  wrote  them.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  documents  exhibit 
symptoms  of  Intellectual  schizophrenia. 
These  articles  start  out  with  a  flat 
assertion  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ments will  abolish  every  existing  Federal 
or  SUte  law  which  makes  any  legal  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women  and 
that  It  will  render  the  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  all  50  of  the  States  power- 
less at  any  time  in  the  future  to  enact 
any  new  laws  which  make  any  legal  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women. 

After  making  these  assertions,  how- 
ever, the  writers  of  tills  propaganda  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  trapping  themselves 
In  their  own  words.  So  they  proceed  In 
the  documenU  they  have  prepared  to 
contradict  themselves. 

They  recognize  that  under  the  asser- 
tions they  have  made,  they  are  asking 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
legislatures  of  all  50  States  to  give  up 
their  power  to  enact  laws  which  recog- 
nize that  the  good  Lord  made  physiologi- 
cal and  functional  differences  between 
men  and  women  and  to  forget  that  ra- 
tional action  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  50  States  requires  them  to  enact  such 
laws. 

Then  they  proceed  to  assert  in  con- 
tradiction of  what  they  have  already 
said  that  laws  which  are  beneficial  to 
women  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  although  the  amendment, 
they  reiterate,  is  designed  to  make  iden- 
tical legal  lielngs  of  men  and  women.  In 
so  doing,  the  writers  of  this  propaganda 
emulate  the  example  of  the  man  In  Ae- 
sop's Fable  who  blew  both  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath. 

Another  reasonable  person,  who  op- 
poses this  amendment  Is  Cemoria  John- 
son. Washington  Director  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  Cemoria  Johnson  has  this 
to  say  about  the  tunendment; 

The  Urban  League  Is  not  m  favor  of  cur- 
rent proposals  which  could  ellmlnata  pro- 
tective standards  for  women  or  which  might 
adversely  affect  their  economic  welfare, 
health,  privacy  or  special  responsibllluea  as 
mothers. 

Prof.  James  J.  White  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  said 
this  In  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

If  I  were  a  Senator,  my  reaction  would  be 
that  I  would  vote  against  HJ.  R«a.  284  and 
I  would  seek  to  accomplish  the  goals  by 
additional  leglalatlon.  ...  It  would  be  great 
Tor  lawyers,  though 


yds  It  never  got  m  the  House.  The  Oon- 
atltutlon  and  the  rlghta  of  women  are  both 
too  Important  lor  any  further  playing  to 
the  ladles'  gallerj'. 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Welner,  national 
president.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  had  this  to  say  concerning  the 
proposed  amendment: 

The  effect  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment upon  our  law  proposes  a  great  many 
questions  to  which  the  proponents  liave 
given  no  answers.  .  .  .  The  Amendment  is 
not  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  elimination 
ol  whatever  dlscrUnlnatlona  against  women 
might  stUl  exist. 

Mrs.  Norman  F.  Folda.  national  presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  had  this  to  say: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rlghta  Amendment  becauaa  it  wlU 
jeopardlie  many  aodaUy  deslrahla  laws  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  family  structure. 

Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow.  legislative  rep- 
resentative. International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  amendment : 

Under  the  proposed  (Equal  RIgbU) 
Amendment,  a  number  of  essential  legisla- 
tive safeguards  of  women's  rights  as  Indufi- 
irlal  ciuzens  would  be  wiped  out.  This 
should  not  be  permitted  to  tiappen. 

Miss  Dubrow  Is  the  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  which  rep- 
resents thousands  ol  women  who  are 
employed  In  Industry.  She  says,  and  quite 
correctly,  that  the  amendment  would 
destroy  many  safeguards  which  have 
been  adopted  by  legislative  bodies  on 
both  the  national  and  the  local  level  for 
the  protection  of  women's  rights. 

During  my  opening  remarks  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  an  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  10.  1970.  had 
warned  Congress  against  hasty  action  on 
this  amendment.  The  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  that  society  does  make  many 
discriminations  against  women.  It  points 
out  that  many  of  these  discriminaUons 
have  their  origin  outside  of  the  law  and 
owe  their  existence  solely  to  the  practices 
of  our  society.  It  also  points  out  that 
certain  Federal  legislation,  such  as  the 


Glen  Alison,  Washington  director.  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  of  Social  Workers,  said 
this  about  the  amendment : 

The  Equal  RIghW  amendment  could  alter 
legal  economic,  and  other  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  women.  These  are  complex 
Issues  affecting  the  basic  tenets  ol  our  so- 
ciety which  do  not  lend  themselvea  to  the 
blunderbuss  approach  of  the  Equal  Rlgbta 
Amendment. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  New  York 
Times  made  editorial  comment  on  this 
amendment,  in  which  It  deplored  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  It  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  House  ol  RepresenUtives. 
In  the  editorial  the  New  York  Times 
said: 

The  dear  responsibility  of  the  Senate  la 
to  give  the  amendment  the  thorough  anal- 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  equal 
pay  law.  whic*  was  made  part  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  certain 
Executive  orders  have  done  much  to  re- 
lieve legal  discriminations  against 
women,  and  It  adds  that  more  can  be 
done  by  legislation,  but  that  enforcement 
of  the  laws  already  on  the  books  at  least 
is  necessary. 

This  Is  the  warning  against  the  hasty 
approval  o'  this  amendment: 

The  Pederml  courts  have  not  yet  entered 
into  the  struggle  for  sexual  equality  as  they 
have  tor  racial  equality  But  It  seems  highly 
probable,  given  the  preaent  state  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  courts  will  soon  be  giving 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  ■'equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  provision  a  more  up-to-date 
reading  where  women  are  concerned.  Once 
they  do  so.  any  pojalble  nee*"  tor  the  Equal 
Righu  Amendment  would  vanish. 

What  IS  particularly  distressing  Is  that 
even  now— nearly  a  halt-century  after  the 
proposed  amendment's  Initial  presentation- 
no  one  has  prepared  a  definitive  asseaament 
o(  the  possible  damage  lis  broad  language 
might  do  to  existing  legal  safeguards  for 
women.  As  Paul  Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  other  expert*  have  pointed  out. 
the  Impact  of  the  amendment  on  laws  pro- 
tecting women  worken  and  on  thoae  gov- 
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erulng  ai*nrl«««i  uxd  wtatM  would  be  la* 

On  balanoe,  we  believe  It  UDvrise  suddenly 
to  push  through  Coni^ese  a  Oonatltutloual 
MTiendmepi,  of  unlcnomi  effect  and  possibly 
rtamaginfl  reBiUCfa — however  Impeccable  Its 
intcatlons. 

I  repeat  that  closing  statement  of  the 
editorial: 

Oa  tMlanc«.  we  believe  it  unwise  suddenly 
to  ptub  through  Congress  a  ConsUtutioniJ 
amendmeac  of  u]ikno«-n  effect  and  poecibly 
dama^ng  reaulcs — however  impwcable  lt« 
intentions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  I  have  read  In  part  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  body 
ol  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Equal  Rickts 

Woman  BuOer  serious  and  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  many  fields  of  American  life. 
The  que«tton  for  the  Senate  as  it  debates  the 
Equal  Rl«ht5  Amendment  to  tiie  Cc>n5tUu- 
lion,  already  approved  by  the  House,  li  not 
the  face  of  discrimination  but  whether  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  right  way 
to  remedy  U. 

Hearings  last  month  of  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  amply  dem- 
onstrated  that  Tirtualiy  every  woman  who 
goes  to  «-ork — and  43  per  cent  of  all  women 
over  the  age  of  slx:«en  do  work — suffers  In 
comparison  with  her  male  counterpart, 
whether  she  Is  a  domestic  servant  or  a  pro- 
fessional woman  with  an  Ivy  League  degree. 
It  doea  noi  matter  what  measurement  is 
used — median  eamlngi,  opporiunity  for  ap- 
prenticeships and  advanced  training  pro- 
grams, rate  of  promotion,  rarletr  of  assign- 
ments open  to  her.  In  every  one,  the  woman 
worker  lags  slenificanUy.  Moreover,  the  gap 
on  most  fronts  Is  widening,  not  narrowing. 

In  architecture  and  engineering,  a  woman 
Is  :reated  only  somewba:  better  than  a  leper. 
Even  In  higher  education  where  a  more  open 
attitude  might  be  expected  to  prevail.  It  Is 
rare  In  most  universities  to  find  &  woman 
who  la  president,  dean,  head  of  department, 
or  full  profeaaor. 

Title  vn  of  the  CtvU  Rlghta  Act  of  19M 
prohlblta  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  The  Senate  laat  week  votttd 
to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunitlee 
CommiSKlon  authority  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  to  enforce  the  19©4  act.  An  es- 
ecutlve  order  fort)ld9  sax  discrimination  in 
employment  by  Fyderal  contractors.  There  la 
a  Federal  equal-pay  law.  and  39  statei  axuX 
the  District  of  Columbia,  &lso  have  laws  re- 
qulrliig  equal  pay.  More  can  be  done  by  legla- 
latlon.  but  tighter  enforcement  of  the  laws 
already  on  the  books  is  at  least  as  neceesary. 

"Hie  Federal  courts  have  not  yet  entered 
into  the  stniggle  for  seruai  eqxiallty  as  they 
have  for  racial  equality.  But  It  seems  highly 
probable,  given  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  courts  will  soon  be  giving 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  provision  a  more  up-to- 
date  reading  where  women  are  concerned. 
Once  they  do  so.  any  possible  need  for  the 
Equal  Bights  Amendment  would  vanish. 

What  Is  particularly  dlatresslng  ts  ttiat  even 
now — nearly  a  half-century  after  the  pro- 
pbsed  amendment's  initial  presentation — no 
one  has  prepared  a  definitive  aasessment  of 
the  possible  damage  Its  broad  Languaee  might 
do  to  existing  legal  safeguards  for  women. 
As  Paul  Preund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  other  experts  have  pointed  out.  the  Im- 
pact of  the  amendment  on  law?  protecting 
women  workers  and  on  those  govern  In;  mar- 
rlagea  and  sstatej  would  t>e  incalculable. 

On  balance,  we  believe  tt  unwise  suddenly 
to  push  through  Congrvas  a  Conatitutlonal 
amendment  of  unknown  effect  and  possibly 


damaging   reaulu — ^however    impeccable    its 
intentions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment deserves  thorough  study.  It  de- 
ser\'es  consideration  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  propose,  after 
the  recess,  to  make  a  motion  that  this 
amendment  be  permitted  to  take  the 
regular  normal  course  pointed  out  by  the 
Senate  rules  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  so  that 
that  committee,  wliich  is  composed  en* 
tireiy  of  lawyerc.  can  express  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  opinion  concerning  the  amend- 
ment. ^ 

I  return  now  to  the  case  if  Hoyt  v. 
Florida.  368  VB.  57.  This  case  makes  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  sim  in  a  cloudless 
sky  that  the  statement  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  never  held  that  women  are 
persons  within  the  purview  of  the  I4th 
amendment  is  totally  insupportable.  I^lfi 
ca«e  arose  in  Florida.  A  woman  was  con- 
victed of  the  second  degree  murder  of 
her  husband  by  a  Jury  composed  entirely 
of  men.  It  eventually  reached  the  Su- 
preme Cotxrt  of  the  United  States  upon 
her  allegation  that  the  State  of  Florida 
excluded  women  from  service  upon 
juries  in  State  courts  and  that  she  was 
a  person  within  the  purview  of  the  14  th 
eunendment,  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  juries  by  the 
SUte  of  Florida  in  State  trials,  she  had 
been  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  under  the  provision  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  says,  in  substance, 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  that 
she  was  right  in  one  respect,  and  that 
was  that  the  14th  amendment  covers 
with  the  shield  of  its  protection  all  hu- 
man beings,  whether  they  be  men  or 
women  or  children.  It  rejected  her  ap- 
peal, however,  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  of  Florida  did  not  exclude  women 
from  juries,  and  that,  she  had  not  t>een 
denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Since  this  case  has  t>een  cited  to  prove 
the  absurd  contention  of  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  that  women  are  not 
perscms  within  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  opinion  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Rccord  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

HOTT  e.  Ftotinar  Amai.  PkOM  tbx  Bunxta 
Cotnrr  or  Fuwida 

No  31.  Argued  October  IB,  1061.— Decided 
November  20.  1061. 

Appelant,  a  woman,  knied  her  husband 
and  was  convicted  In  a  Florlita  itate  conrt  of 
second-degree  murfler.  She  claimed  that  her 
trial  before  an  all-male  Jury  violated  her 
rights  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  A 
Florida  statute  provides.  In  substance,  that 
no  woman  shall  be  taken  for  Jury  service  un- 
less she  volunteers  for  It.  HeltS:  The  Florida 
Rtatute  Is  not  urtconatltiJtfonai  Oh  Its  face  or 
as  applied  In  this  case.  Pp.  98-fl«. 

fa)  The  right  to  an  ImparUalty  selected 
jury  assured  by  the  Fourteenth  Am^dment 
does  not  entitle  one  accueed  of  crime  to  a 
jury  tailored  to  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case.  It  requires  only  that  th«  jury  be 
indiscriminately  drawn  from  among  those  in 
the  community  eligible  for  Jury  service,  un- 


trammelled by  any  arbitrary  and  systematic 
exclusions.  Pp.  &8~&0. 

(b)  The  Florida  gutute  Is  not  unconsttu- 
tional  on  its  (ace,  since  It  is  not  constiiu- 
rionally  impermissible  for  a  State  to  con- 
clude that  a  woman  should  be  relieved  from 
jury  service  unless  she  herself  determines 
that  such  service  lb  conjilstent  with  her  own 
special  responslbllttlee.  Pp.  69-66. 

(c)  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  statute  is 
u noons tlutlonal  as  applied  In  this  cose,  since 
there  Is  no  substantial  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord that  Florida  has  arbltrarUy  undertaken 
to  exclude  women  from  jury  service.  Pp.  65- 
69. 

119  So.  2d  691,   sfflrmed. 

Herbert  B.  EHrmann  argued  the  cause  for 
appellant.  With  him  on  the  brief  were  Rat/a 
S.  Dreben  and  C.  J.  Hardee.  Jr. 

George  R.  Georgteff,  AsslAtaot  Attorney 
General  of  Florida,  argued  the  cause  for  ap- 
pellee- With  hun  on  the  brief  was  Richard  W 
Erx-in.  Attorney  General 

Dorothy  Kenyan  and  Rovrtand  Walts  f-led 
a  brief  for  the  Florida  Civil  Liberties  Union 
et  al.,  OS  amicf  curiae,  urging  reversal. 

Mr.  JosTicc  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Appellant,  a  woman,  has  been  cont-lcted  in 
Hillsborough  County.  Florida,  of  second  de- 
gree murder  of  her  husband.  On  this  appeal 
under  38  U.S.C.  I  1257  (2)  from  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court's  afOrmance  of  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction.  119  So.  2d  691,  we  noted 
probable  Jurisdiction,  364  n.S.  930,  to  con- 
elder  ^pellant's  claim  that  her  trial  before 
an  all-male  jury  violated  rights  assured  b; 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  claim  Is 
that  such  Jury  was  the  product  of  a  state 
jury  statute  which  works  an  unconstitutional 
exclusion  of  women  from  jury  eervlce. 

The  jury  law  primarily  In  question  la  Pla. 
Sut..  1959,  S  40  01  (1).  This  Act.  which  re- 
quires that  grand  and  petit  Jurors  be  taken 
from  "male  and  female"  citizens  of  the 
SUte  possessed  of  certain  qualifications.' 
contains  the  followtng  proviso: 
"j>rov<ded,  howerer.  that  the  narrte  o/  no 
female  person  ahall  be  tsJrea  for  fury  service 
unless  said  person  has  registered  tctth  th,e 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  her  desire  to  be 
placed  on  the  jury  list." 

Showing  that  aUice  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  only  a  minimal  numtier  of  women 
have  so  registered,  appellant  eballenges  the 
constitutionality  of  tbe  BUtute  both  on  Its 
face  and  as  applied  In  this  case.  For  reasons 
now  to  follow  we  decide  that  t>oth  conten- 
tions must  be  rejected. 

At  the  core  of  appellant's  argument  is  the 
claim  that  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which 
she  was  convicted  peculiarly  demanded  the 
inclusion  of  persons  of  her  own  sex  on  the 
Jury.  She  was  charged  with  killing  her  hus- 
band by  assaulting  him  with  a  baseball  bat. 
An  information  was  Hied  against  her  under 
Fla.  sut.,  1959,  S  762.04.  Which  punishes  as 
murder  in  the  second  degree  "any  act  Im- 
minently dangerous  to  another,  and  evincing 
a  depraved  mind  regardless  of  human  life, 
although  without  any  premeditated  design 
to  effect  the  death  of  any  particular  In- 
dividual .  ..."  As  descrltjed  by  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court,  the  affair  occurred  in  the 
context  of  a  marital  upheaval  involving. 
anaong  other  things,  the  suspected  inadellty 
of  appellant's  husband,  nod  culmlnaUng  in 
the  huahand'a  final  rejection  of  his  wlfe'a 
efforts  at  raconciUation.  It  Is  clauned.  in 
substance,  that  women  jurors  would  have 
t>een  more  undersunding  or  compasalonate 
than  man  In  aaseealng  the  quality  of  appel- 
lant's act  and  her  defense  of  "temporary  ui- 
aanlty."  No  claim  is  made  that  the  Jury  aa 
constituted  was  otherwise  afflicted  by  any 
elements  of  supposed  unfalmesa.  Of.  Jrrln  v. 
DOiTd,  368  V.8.  717. 

Of  course,  these  premises  misconceive  the 
•cope  of  the  right  to  an  impartially  selected 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


jury  assured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
That  right  does  not  entitle  one  accused  of 
crime  to  a  Jury  tailored  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,  whether  relating  to 
the  sex  or  other  condition  of  the  defendant, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  to  be  tried. 
It  requires  only  that  the  jury  be  dlscrUnl- 
nately  drawn  from  among  those  eligible  in 
the  community  for  jury  service,  untram- 
melled by  any  arbitrary  and  systematic  ex- 
clusions. See  Fay  v.  New  York.  332  0  3  261. 
284-285.  and  the  cases  cited  therein.  The  re- 
sult of  this  appeal  must  therefore  depend  on 
whether  such  an  exclusion  of  women  from 
Jury  service  has  lieen  shown. 


We  address  ourselves  first  to  appellant  b 
challenge  to  the  statute  on  Its  lace. 

Several  olwervauoos  should  Initially  be 
made.  We  of  course  recognise  that  the  1^"^- 
teenth  Amendment  reaches  not  only  arbi- 
trary class  exclusions  from  jury  service  based 
on  race  or  color,  but  also  aU  other  exclusions 
which  "Single  out"  any  class  of  persona  "for 
different  treatment  not  based  on  some  rea- 
sonable clasBlflcatlon."  Hernandez  v.  Texaj, 
347  US.  475.  478.  We  need  not.  however, 
accept  appellant'a  invlUtlon  to  canvass  m 
this  cose  the  continuing  validity  of  this 
court's  dictum  in  Strouder  v.  West  Virginia. 
100  UjS.  303,  310.  to  the  effect  that  a  SUte 
mav  constltuUonaUy  "confine"  Jury  duty  "to 
moies."  This  constitutional  proposition  has 
gone  unquestioned  for  more  than  eighty 
veara  Ui  tbe  decisions  of  the  Court,  see  Fay  v. 
New  York,  supra,  at  389-290.  and  had  been 
reflected,  until  1957.  in  congreeslonal  poUcy 
respecting  jury  service  m  the  federal  courts 
thMnselves.'  Even  were  It  to  be  assumed  that 
this  quesUon  is  still  open  to  debate,  the 
present  case  tenders  narrower  issues. 

ManlfesUy.  Florida's  (40.01(1)  does  not 
purport  to  exclude  women  from  sUte  Jury 
service  Rather,  the  sutute  "gives  to  women 
the  privilege  to  ser\e  but  does  not  impose 
service  as  a  duty."  Fay  v.  New  York,  supra. 
at  277  It  accords  women  an  alwolute  exemp- 
tion from  jurv  service  unless  they  expressly 
waive  that  privilege.  This  is  not  to  say.  how- 
ever, that  what  in  form  may  be  only  an  ex- 
emption of  a  pamcular  class  cf  persons  can 
la  no  clrcumsuncea  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
clusion of  that  clais-  Where,  as  liere,  an  ex- 
emption of  a  class  in  tbe  community  Is  as- 
serted to  be  In  substance  an  exclusionary  de- 
vice, the  relevant  mqxilry  Is  whether  the  ex- 
emption itself  U  based  on  some  reasonable 
classification  and  whether  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercisable  rests  on  some  rational 
foundation. 

In  tbe  selecUOD  of  jurors  Florida  has  dif- 
ferentiated tjetween  men  and  women  In  two 
respects.  It  has  given  women  an  absolute 
exemption  from  Jury  duty  based  solely  on 
their  sex,  no  similar  exemption  obulnlng  as 
to  men.'  And  It  has  provided  for  its  effectua- 
tion in  a  manner  less  ouerous  than  that 
govemmg  exemptions  exercisable  by  men: 
women  are  not  to  be  put  on  the  Ji'ry  list 
unless  they  have  voluntarUy  registered  for 
such  service;  men.  on  the  other  hand,  even 
If  entitled  to  an  exempUon.  are  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  list  unless  they  have  filed  a 
uTitten  claim  of  exemption  aa  provided  by 
law.*  Fla.  Stat.,  1959, 1  40.10. 

In  neither  respect  can  we  conclude  that 
Florida's  statute  is  not  "based  on  some  rea- 
sonable classification."  and  that  it  Is  thus 
infected  with  imconstltullonallty.  Despite 
the  enlightened  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  restrlcUons  and  protecUons  of  by- 
gon*  years,  and  their  entry  Into  many  parts 
of  community  life  formorly  considered  to  be 
reserved  to  men.  woman  la  still  regarded  as 
Che  eenter  of  home  and  family  Ufe.  We  can- 
not aay  that  It  Is  constitutionally  imper- 
missible for  a  fiute,  acting  in  pnrauit  of  tua 
general  welfare,  to  conclude  that  a  woman 
should  be  relieved  from  the  civic  duty  of 
|«ry  service  unless  she  herself  determines 
that  sucb  service  is  consistent  with  her  own 
specUt  rcsponalbmtles. 


Florida   is    not   alone   in  so   concluding. 
Women  are  now  eligible  tor  Jury  service  in 
all  but  three  States  of  the  Union."  Of  the 
forty-seven  States  where  women  are  eligible, 
seventeen  besides  Florida,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  accorded  women  an 
absolute  exemption  based  solely  on  their  aex. 
exercisable  In  one  form  or  another.*  In  two 
of  these  States,  as  In  Florida,  the  exemption 
Is  automatic,  unless  a  woman  volunteers  for 
such  service.^  It  la  true,  of  course,  that  Florida 
coutd  have  limited  the  exemption,  aa  some 
other  States  have  done,  only  to  women  who 
have  family  responsiblUtlcs.*  But  we  cannot 
regard  It  as  irrational  for  a  state  legislature 
to  consider  preferable   a   broad  exemption, 
whether  bom  of  the  State's  historic  public 
policy  or  of  a  determination  tluit  It  would 
not  l>e  sdmlnlstraUvely  feasible  to  decide  in 
each  Individual  instance  whether  the  family 
responsibilities  of  a  prospective  female  juror 
were  serious  enough  to  warrant  an  exemption. 
Likewise  we  cannot  say  that  Florida  could 
not  reasonably  conclude  that  full  effectua- 
tion of  this  exemption  made  It  desirable  to 
relieve  women  of  the  necessity  of  affirma- 
tively claiming  It,  while  at  the  same  time 
requiring  of  men  an  assertion  of  the  exemp- 
tions available  to  them.  Moreover,  from  the 
standpoint  of   Its   own   administrative  con- 
cerns the  Slate  might  well  consider  that  It 
was  "impractical  to  compel  large  numbers 
of  women,  who  have  an  absolute  exempUon. 
to  come  to  the  clerks  office  for  examination 
since  they  ao  generally  assert  their  exemp- 
tion "  Fow  V.  New  York,  supra,  at  377;  com- 
pare  28    0.8.C     i  1862:    H.   R.   Rep.   No.   308. 
80th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  A15e   (1947).» 

AppeUant  argues  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  design  of  tliis  Florida  enactment, 
the  statute  In  practical  operation  results  in 
an  exclusion  of  women  from  Jury  service, 
because  women,  like  men,  can  be  expected 
to  l>e  available  for  Jury  service  only  under 
compulsion.  In  this  connection  she  points 
out  that  by  1967.  when  this  trial  took  place, 
cmly  some  220  women  out  of  approximately 
46  000  registered  female  voters  in  HUls- 
borough  county— constituting  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  voting  population  of  that 
pounty"— had  volunteered  for  jtiry  duty 
since  the  llmlWtlon  of  Jury  Fervlce  to  males^ 
see  Ball  v.  Ftortd«.  136  Fla.  644.  662-665.  187 
So  393.  400-401,  was  removed  by  I  40.01(1) 
in  1949.  Fla.  Laws  1949.  c.  26,126. 

This  argument,  however,  la  surely  txaide 
the  point.  Given  the  reasonableness  of  the 
classification  Involved  in  !  40.01  (1) ,  the  rel- 
ative paucity  of  women  jurors  does  not  carry 
the  couaUtutlonal  consequence  appellant 
would  have  it  bear.  "Circumstances  or 
chance  may  well  dlcute  that  no  persons  in 
a  certain  class  will  eerve  on  a  particular  jury 
or  during  some  particular  period."  Heman' 
dee  V.  Texas,  supra,  at  483. 

We  cannot  hold  this  stotnte  a*  written 
offensive  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


AppeUant's  attack  on  the  statute  a»  ap- 
plied in  this  caae  fares  no  better. 

In  the  veax  here  relevant  Fla.  SUt.,  1965. 
140.10  m'conjtinction  with  5  40  02  required 
the  jury  commlsslaners,  with  the  aid  of  the 
local  circuit  court  judges  and  clerk,  to  com- 
pile annually  a  Jury  list  of  lO.OOO  inhsblttants 
quaUfted  to  be  Jurors.  In  1957  the  exisUng 
Hlllalxjrough  Cotmty  list  had  become  ex- 
hausted to  the  extant  of  some  3,000  jtxrora. 
The  new  list  was  constructed  by  taking  over 
from  tlie  old  list  the  remaining  some  7.000 
Jurors,  InoiutUng  10  women,  and  adding  eome 
3.000  new  male  jurora  to  build  up  the  list 
to  the  requisite  10,000.  At  the  time  acme 
220  women  had  regUtered  for  Jury  duty  In 
this  coimty.  Including  those  taken  over  from 
the  earlier  list. 

Tlio  represenutlve  of  the  circuit  court 
clerk's  office,  a  woman,  who  actually  made 
up  the  list  testified  as  follows  as  to  her 
reason  for  not  adding  others  of  the  220  "reg- 
istered" women  to  the  1967  list:  "Well,  the 
reason  I  placed  ten  is  I  went  t»aclt  two  or 


three  four  years,  and  noticed  how  many 
women  they  had  put  on  before  and  I  put  on 
approximately  the  same  number."  She  fur- 
ther testified :  "Mr.  Lockhart  (one  of  the  Jury 
oommiSBloners]  told  me  at  o«u  time  to  go 
back  approximately  two  or  three  years  to 
get  the  names  because  they  were  recent 
women  that  had  ilgned  up.  because  in  this 
book  I  the  female  juror  reguier),  there  are 
no  dates  at  the  i>cglnnlng  of  It.  so  we  can't — 
I  don't  know  exacUy  how  far  beck  they  do 
go  and  so  I  Just  went  back  two  or  three 
years  to  get  my  names."  When  read  in  light 
of  Mr.  Locthart's  testimony,  printed  in  the 
margin."  It  is  apparent  that  the  Idea  was 
to  avoid  listing  women  wlio  though  regis- 
tered might  t>e  disqualified  because  of  ad- 
vanced age  or  for  other  reasons. 

Appellant's  showing  falls  short  of  giving 
this  procedure  a  sinister  complexion.  It  is 
true  of  course  that  the  proportion  of  womeu 
on  the  Jury  list  (10>  to  the  total  of  those 
registered  for  such  duty  (some  220)  was  less 
than  S^r.  and  not  27%  as  the  trial  court 
mistakenly  said  that  the  state  appellate 
court  may  have  thought.  But  when  those 
listed  are  compared  with  the  30  or  S5  women 
who  had  registered  al9ce  1962  (note  11.  p. 
60)  the  proportion  rises  to  around  33^, 
hardly  suggestive  of  an  arbitrary,  systematic 
excluslonarv  purpose.  Equally  unimpreaalve 
IS  appellant'a  suggested  "male"  proportion 
which  we  are  asked  to  contrast  with  the 
female  percentage.  The  male  proportion  is 
derived  by  comparing  the  number  of  males 
contained  on  the  jury  Ust  with  the  taul 
number  of  male  electors  in  the  county.  But 
surely  the  resulting  proportion  Is  meaning- 
less when  the  record  does  not  even  reveal  how 
many  of  such  electors  were  qualified  for  Jury 
service,  how  many  had  tieen  granted  exemp- 
tions (notes  3  and  4,  p.  6i).  and  how  many 
on  tl»  list  had  been  excused  when  first 
called.  {Id.) 

This  ease  In  no  way  resembles  those  in- 
volving race  or  color  In  which  the  circum- 
stances shown  were  found  by  thU  Court  to 
compel  a  conclusion  of  purposeful  dlacrlm- 
matory  exclusions  from  Jury  service.  Eg.. 
Hemandea  v.  Texas,  supra;  Noms  v.  Alabomo, 
294  US.  687;  Smith  v.  Texas,  311  U.S.  128; 
Hm  V.  Texas.  316  U.S.  400:  Subanks  v.  Loui- 
siarM.  366  OS.  6M.  There  Is  present  here 
neither  the  unfortunate  atmosphere  of  eth- 
nic or  rada)  prejudices  which  underlay  the 
situations  depicted  In  those  cases,  nor  the 
long  course  of  discriminatory  ■dminlstratlve 
practice  which  tlM»  statistical  showing  in  each 
of  them  evinced . 

In  the  clrcumsuncea  here  depicted,  it  in- 
deed "taxes  our  credulity."  HerTiond^t  r. 
Texas,  supra,  at  482,  to  attrlbote  to  theee  ad- 
ministrative officials  a  deliberate  design  to 
exclude  the  verv  class  whoee  eligibility  tor 
Jury  service  the  state  legislature,  after  many 
years  of  contrary  policy,  had  declared  only 
a  few  years  l>efore.  (See  p.  64.  supra.i  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  record  that 
the  presence  on  the  Jury  list  of  no  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  women  in  the  earUer  years,  and 
tbe  failure  to  add  m  1967'  more  women  to 
those  already  on  the  list,  are  attrlbuuble  net 
to  any  discriminatory  motive,  but  to  a  pur- 
pose to  put  on  the  list  only  those  wcanen 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  qualified  for 
service  If  actually  caUod.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  suggearton  that  t«e  list  was  the 
product  of  any  plan  to  place  on  it  only  wom- 
en of  a  particular  economic  or  other  com- 
muiUty  or  organisational  group  Cf.  Thiel  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Co..  328  US  217;  Glaaser 
V.  United  States,  316  U.S.  60.  83-87.  And  see 
also  Fay  v.  Nev:   York,  evpra.  at  287. 

Finally,  the  disproportion  of  women  to  men 
on  the  list  Independently  carries  no  consti- 
tutional significance  In  the  admlnlfftration 
of  the  Jury  laws  proportional  class  repre- 
sentstlon  is  not  a  constitutionally  required 
factor  See  AfcifM  v.  Texas.  326  US.  898.  40r. 
Coa-isl  V.  Texfls.  329  US.  282,  286-287;  Fajf 
V.  Nevf  York,  supra,  at  890-391. 

Finding  no  subetanUal  evidence  whatever 
in  this  record  that  Florida  has  arbitrarily 
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underuken  to  exclude  women  from  Jury 
eerrlce.  a  showlDg  whicb  it  was  incuinbent 
on  Bppellaat  to  make.  Hernandez  v.  Texiu. 
supra,  at  479-480:  Fay  v.  New  York,  supra. 
at  38S,  we  must  sustain  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida.  CT.  Akins  v. 
Tf-raa,  supra. 

A  firmed. 

The  CHxsr  Justices.  Mb.  Justkx  Bulck 
and  yiM.  JusTtcs  Doucuu.  concurring. 

We  cannot  say  from  this  record  that  Flor- 
ida is  not  making  a  good  fauh  etTon  to 
have  women  perform  Jury  dutf  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  sex.  Henoe  we 
concur  In  the  result,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  Pan  II  of  the  Court's  opinion. 

FOOTNOTKS 

Murors  must  be:  "persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  are  citizens  of  this 
state,  and  who  have  resided  In  the  state  Xor 
one  year  and  In  their  respective  counties  for 
Hx  montba.  and  who  ore  duly  qualified  elec- 
tors of  their  reapectlve  counties  .  .  .  ." 

•  From  the  First  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  i  39. 
1  Stat.  73.  B8.  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1B57. 
71  Stat.  S34.  638,  28  U^.C.  i  1861— a  period 
of  168  years — the  Lncluaion  or  exclusion  of 
women  on  federal  Junes  depended  upon 
whether  they  were  eligible  for  jury  service 
under  the  law  of  the  State  where  the  federal 
tribunal  sat.  See  Ballard  v.  Lfn^Ied  States, 
329  US.  187.  191-192;  Glaaser  v.  United 
State$.  315  VJS.  60,  64-65  By  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  Congress  made  eligible  for  Jury 
service  "Any  citizen  of  the  United  Stai«s." 
posMSsed  of  specified  qualifications.  38  VS. 
i  1861.  thereby  for  the  first  time  making 
quaUflc&tlons  for  federal  Jury  service  wholly 
Independent  of  those  prescribed  by  state  law. 
Tbe  effect  of  that  statute  was  to  make  wom- 
en eligible  for  federal  jury  service  even 
though  ineligible  under  state  law.  See  United 
Stales  v.  Wilson.  158  P.  Supp.  442  affd.  255 
F.  2d  686.  There  is  no  Indication  that  such 
congressional  action  was  Impelled  by  consti- 
tutional considerations.  Cf.  Fay  v.  Sew  York. 
supra,  at  290. 

)  Men  may  be  exempt  because  of  age.  bod- 
ily lnflrm.Uy,  or  because  they  are  engaged  in 
certain  occupations.  Fla.  Btat..  1959.  I  40.08. 

'  Under  Pla.  Stat..  1959.  I  40  12,  every  per- 
son claiming  an  exemption,  other  than  as 
provided  with  respect  to  women  In  1 40.01 
<1).  must  file,  annually,  before  December  31 
with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  an  affi- 
davit of  exemption  and  the  grounds  on 
which  such  claim  is  based.  The  affidavit  is 
forwarded  to  the  Jury  commlasloners.  who. 
if  the  affidavit  is  found  sufficient,  then  omit 
the  affiant  from  tbe  Jury  list  for  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  yenr.  In  ease  exemption  Is  de- 
nied, the  claim  to  It  may  be  renewed  In  any 
court  in  which  the  affiant  is  summoned  as 
a  Juror  during  that  year.  Tbe  exemption  for 
such  year  is  lost,  however,  by  failure  to  fUe 
the  required  affidavit  before  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year. 

>  Ala}>ama.  Ala.  Code.  1940  (RecompUed 
Vol  1958».  Tit.  30.  f21:  Mississippi,  Hiss. 
Code  Ann.  1942  (Recompiled  Vol.  1956), 
I  1762;  South  Carolina,  8.C.  Code.  1952. 
138-52. 

*  Alaxka.  Alaska  Comp.  Laws  Ann..  1949. 
i  55-7-24  Slghth:  Arkansas.  Ark.  Stat.,  1047. 
139-112;  District  Of  Columbia.  DC.  Code, 
1961,  Til  11.  I  1418:  Georgia.  Oa.  Code  Ann.. 
1933  (Supp.  1958).  (59-124:  Idaho.  Idaho 
Code.  1948.  12-411  and  (Supp.  1961)  12- 
304:  Kansas.  Kan.  Oen.  Stat..  1049.  9  43-116. 
143-117;  Louisiana.  I^.  Rev.  Stat..  1950. 
I  15:172  1;  Minnesota.  Minn.  SUt.  Ann  .  1947. 
1 593  04:  (Supp.  1960)  1 638.49;  Missouri. 
Mo  Const..  Art.  I.  122  (b>;  Nevada.  Nev. 
Rev.  Stat..  1967,  |  6.020  (31:  New  Hampshire. 
VM.  R«T.  SUt.  Ann..  1955.  1500  1:  Neie 
York.  McKlnney*!  NT-  Laws.  Judiciary  Law 
(Supp.  1961).  1607  (7):  North  Dakota,  NJ). 
Cent  Code.  1960,  I  27-09-04;  Rhode  Island. 
RL  Gen  Laws.  1956.  19-9-11:  Tenneisee. 
Tenn  Code  Ann..  1956.  122-101,  122-108; 
Vir0nia,  Va.  Code.  1950  (Replacement  Vol. 


1957,  Supp.  1960),  18-178  (30):  Washington. 
Wash.  Rev.  Code,  1961,  I  2.36.060:  Wisconsin, 
Wis.   Stat.  Ann..   1057,    16.015    (2). 

In  twenty-one  States  women,  generally 
speaking,  are  eligible  for  Jury  service  on  the 
same  basis  and  considerations  as  men : 
Arizona.  Aria.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann..  1956,  f  21- 
202.  121-336:  Caliyornia.  Calif.  Code  Civ 
Proc  .  1954.  i  198.  I  200.  I  201;  Colorado.  Colo. 
Rev  Stat..  1953.  I  78-1-1  (2).  i  78-1-3.  I  78- 
1-7;  Delaware,  Del.  Code.  Ann..  1953.  Tit.  10. 
9  4504;  Hauaii.  Hawaii  Const..  Art.  1. 1 12:  Ha- 
waii Rev.  Laws,  1955.  I  221-3.  I  221-4;  llltnots. 
Smlth-Hurd's  III.  Ann.  Stat..  1935  (Supp. 
I960},  c.  78.  f  4;  fndiaTia,  Burns'  Ind.  Ann. 
Stat..  1933  (Replacement  Vol.  1946;  Supp. 
1961).  f  4-3317;  Iowa.  Iowa  Code  Aon..  1950, 
i  607.2.  i  607.3;  Kentucky.  Ky.  Rev.  Stat., 
1960.  i  29.035:  Maine,  Me.  Rev.  Stat..  1954. 
c,  1 16.  i  7;  Maryland,  Michle's  Md.  Ann.  Code. 

1957.  Art.  51,  13  and  (Supp.  1961}  Art.  61, 
f  8  <  women  suU  have  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion In  fotu^  counties};  Michigan,  Mich.  Stat. 
Ann..  1838  (Supp.  19591.  1 27.363,  1 27.264; 
Montana.  Mont.  Rev.  Code  Ann..  1947.  f  93- 
1304.  f  93-1306;  New  Jersey.  N.  J.  Stat.  Ann.. 
1952  (Supp  I960}.  |2A:G9-1.  i  2A  69-2:  New 
MexiCQ.  N.  M.  Stat.  Ann..  1963,  i  19-1-2.  i  19- 
1-31;  Ohio.  Page's  Ohio  Rev.  Code.  Ann..  1954. 
i  2313.13.  f  2313.16;  Oregon.  Ore.  Rev.  Stat., 
1959.  f  10.040.  i  10.050:  Penjisylvania.  Pur. 
dons  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.,  1930.  Tit.  17.  f  1279. 
i  1280;  South  Dakota:  S.  D.  Code.  1939  (Supp. 
1960).  I  32.1001.  I  32.1003:  Vermont.  Vt.  Stat. 
Ann..  1958.  Tit.  12.  *  1410;  West  Vir0nia. 
W.  Va.  Code.  1955  (Supp.  19601.  i  6362. 

Louisiana.  La.  Rev.  SUC.  1950.  f  16:173.1; 
New  Hampshire,  N.  H.  Rev.  SUt.  Ann..  1955. 
t  500:1. 

'  In  eight  5ut«9  women  may  be  excused 
If  they  have  family  responsibilities  which 
would  make  Jury  service  an  undue  hard- 
ship:   Connecticut,   Conn.   Oen.   Sut.   Rev., 

1958.  c.  864,  j  51-218;  .VasiacfiuJettJ,  Mass. 
Gen.  Laws  Ann.,  1959,  c.  234.  i  1.  i  lA;  Ne- 
braska. Neb.  Rev.  Stat..  1943  (Reissue  Vol. 
1956).  135-1601.01,  (25-1601.02;  North  Caro- 
lina. N.  C.  Oen.  SUt.  1943  (Recompiled  Vol. 
1953;  Supp.  1959).  19-19;  Oklahoma.  Okla 
SUt.  Ann..  1951  (Supp.  1960),  Tit.  38.  128; 
Tesas.  Vernon's  Tex,  Rev.  Civ.  SUt.,  1926 
iSupp.  1960).  Art.  3135:  Utah.  UUb  Code 
Ann..  1953.  (78-46-10  (14);  Wj/omtng.  Wyo. 
Comp.   Sut..    1946    (Supp.   1967).   113-104. 

»28  use.  11882  exempu  from  federal 
Jury  duty  those  in  active  service  In  the  armed 
forces,  members  of  federal  or  local  police  and 
fire  departmenLs.  and  certain  actively  en- 
gaged federal,  suie  and  local  public  officials, 
l^e  House  Report  on  tbe  bill  states: 

"This  section  ||  18621  mokes  provision  for 
specific  exemption  of  classes  of  citizens  usual- 
ly excused  from  Jury  service  in  tbe  interest 
of  tbe  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare.  The 
Inclusion  in  the  Jury  list  of  persons  so  ex- 
empted usually  serves  only  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  court." 

"  114.247,  of  which  some  68.000  were  men 

>>Mr.  Lockhart  testified: 

"Q.  AU  right.  Now.  getting  back  to  March 
8.  1967.  how  many  eligible  female  women 
were  registered  In  that  book? 

*'A.  Well.  I  don't  know  bow  many  were 
qualified,  but  they  have  the  names  on  there 
of  about  230. 

"Q.  Approximately  330? 

"A.  As  X  say,  from  1053,  on,  since  I  went 
bock  on  the  second  time,  there  baa  only  been 
about  35  that  has  registered  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court. 

"Q.  All  right,  sir.  Now.  were  there  any  ellgl- 
ble  female  names  left  oft  of  this  Jury  list 
which  you've  prepared? 

"A-  There  probably  were. 

"Q.  On  March  8.  1967? 

*"A.  Prom  the  last  four  years,  we  have  been 
averaging  about  ten  to  twelve  on  each  list. 

■■Q.  All  right.  Why  Li  that.  Mr.  Lockhart? 

"A-  Because  since  1953.  there  has  only  been 
about  30.  35  that's  qualified  to.  I  mean,  went 
down  and  registered  for  Jury  duty.  Tou  don't 
have  much  to  choose  from. 


"Q.  Well,  now.  bow  do  you  select  wocoen's 
names  from  that  registration  book? 

"A.  Well,  we  Just  have  to  take  tbe  namea 
on  there,  that's  all. 

"Q.  Well,  you've  used  some  system  with 
reference  to  that  book,  do  you  not? 

"A.  Well,  we  try  to  check  them  through. 
They  did  before  this  last  year.  I  tried  to  check 
them  through  the  City  Directory.  Tou'U  find 
that  a  good  many  of  tbe  women  folks  now 
are  over  65.  In  fact,  one  of  them  Is  approxi- 
mately eighty. 

"Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Ut.  Lock- 
hart,  is  this.  If  there  were  only  ten  women's 
names,  as  you  testified,  went  into  the  pres- 
ent Jury  list  and  there  were  at  the  time  about 
230  eligible  women  who  had  registered  for 
Jury  service,  why  the  difference  between  ten 
and  330  which  were  apparently  eligible? 

'A.  Well,  they  have  been  put  over  a  spread 
of  years. 

■Q.  Well,  how  do  you  do  that? 

■A.  Weil,  every  year,  there  Is  a  new  jury  list 
and  we  put  on  ten  or  twelve  every  Jury  list. 
In  fact,  along  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  see  whether — the  sut  us 
changed  so  rapidly.  It  was  pretty  hard  to 
Icnow  whether  they  would  be  qualified  or 
not. 

"Q.  Would  I  be  correct,  then.  In  saying 
that  you  omitted  approximately  210  eligible 
women's  names  when  you  complied  this  list? 

"A.  I  wouldn't  say  they  were  eligible  be- 
cause we  didn't  check  them.  We  don't  check 
every  name  on  the  registration  books. 

"Q.  I'm  talking  about  the  registration 
book  In  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court's  of- 
fice. Mr.  Lockhart.  where  the  women  are  re- 
quired to  come  there  and  register  for  jury 
duty? 

"A.  You  can  say  it's  220  names  on  that 
book  There  Is. 

-'Q.  All  right.  If  there  are  220  eligible  wom- 
en on  that  book — 

"A.  I  don't  know  If  tbey  are  eligible  or 
not. 

"Q  What  I  want  to  know.  then.  Is  why 
you  picked  Just  ten  out  of  that  220  to  go 
into  thU  Jury  list? 

"A.  Well,  we  picked — we  have  average,  for 
the  last  four  5'eara.  ten  to  twelve  on  each 
list. 

"Q.  Mr.  Lockhart.  in  making  up  this  Hat. 
Jury  list,  from  which  the  present  panel  wb-s 
drawn,  did  you  attempt  to  comply  with 
Florida  SUtute,  Section  40  01.  sub-section 
( 1 ) .  In  making  up  that  list? 

"A    Would  you  mind  reading  It  to  me? 

"Q.  Well,  that's  the  Statute.  Mr.  Lockhart. 
governing  the  qualifications  for  Jurors  and 
I  will  read  It.  If  you  like,  f  I  40.01  read.)  Now. 
what  I  am  asking.  Mr.  Lockhart.  la.  did  you 
purport  to  comply  with  that  sutute  when 
you  prepared  this  Jury  list? 

"A.  Tea.  sir. 

"Q.  All  right.  Did  you  put  in  this  list  on 
March  8.  1957.  any  women  or  female's  namea 
who  were  registered  voters  but  who  had  not 
registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court? 

"A.  If  It  was  there,  we  didn't  Intend  to.  We 
checked  the  registration.  The  law  requires 
that  to  be  on  registration. 

"Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  say  that 
you  did  not? 

"A.  Tes.  That's  right.  I  doubt  what,  with 
that  small  number  of  names.  They  were 
checked  with  the  registration  office." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  what  did 
the  Hoyt  case  hold?  The  Hoyt  case  held 
that,  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  every  State  law 
which  makes  any  legal  distinction  Ik- 
tween  men  and  women  is  unconstitu- 
tional unless  it  is  based  on  some  reason- 
able  classification. 

Stating  the  proposition  In  another 
way.  the  Hoyt  case  held  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment Invalidates  every  State  law  that 
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treats  men  and  women  differently  un- 
less the  difference  in  treatment  Is  based 
upon  some  reasonable  classification. 

The  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in  the 
Hoyt  case  that  the  laws  of  Florida  did 
not  exclude  women  from  service  upon 
grand  and  petit  Juries  in  that  State;  that 
the  laws  of  Florida  made  both  men  and 
women  eligible  to  serve  upon  grand  and 
petit  Juries  in  the  courts  of  Florida;  that 
the  laws  of  Florida  did  make  a  legal  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women  in  re- 
spect to  their  obligation — not  their  eligi- 
bility, but  their  obligation— to  serve  on 
grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  courts  of 
the  State:  that  this  distinction  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  Florida  pro- 
vided that  no  woman  should  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  upon  a  Jury  unless  she 
notiSed  the  appropriate  cleric  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
her  residence  that  service  on  the  jury 
was  compatible  with  her  other  obllga- 
tlo^is;  that  in  the  event  she  so  advised 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  she  would  be  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries 
Just  as  men  were  summoned;  and  that 
this  difference  in  treatment  of  men  and 
women  In  respect  of  jury  service  was 
reasonable  because  it  took  into  con- 
sideration certain  functional  differences 
made  by  nature  and  society  between  men 
and  women. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  deplore  this  decision. 
This  attitude  rises  out  of  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment,  and  those  women 
who  have  assumed  voluntarily  the  role 
of  wives  or  the  role  of  mothers,  and 
those  women  who  have  assumed  invol- 
untarily, on  account  to  their  economic 
status,  the  role  of  workers  in  industry, 
and  those  women  who  have  Involun- 
tarily assumed,  by  reason  of  the  deaths 
of  their  husbands,  the  role  of  widows. 

Under  Florida  laws,  any  business  or 
professional  woman  is  perfectly  free  to 
inform  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction in  which  she  resides  that  serv- 
ice upon  State  juries  will  not  conflict 
with  her  personal  obligations,  and  there- 
by make  it  obligatory  for  herself  to  serve 
upon  such  Juries  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  men  are  required  to  serve  on  such 
Juries.  Why  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  insist  that  homemakers 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  leave  their 
homes  to  serve  on  Juries,  that  mothers 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  neglect 
their  children  to  serve  on  juries,  and 
that  working  women  should  be  compelled 
by  law  to  leave  their  jobs  to  sen'e  on 
Juries,  and  why  widows  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  their  bidding,  in  this 
respect,  is  something  I  am  incapable  of 
comprehending. 

It  may  be  that  in  their  view  the  court- 
house has  become  more  important  than 
the  home,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
disagree  with  this  observation  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  Hoyt  case: 

In  neither  respect  can  we  conclude  that 
Florida's  statute  Is  not  "baaed  on  some  rea- 
sonable dasslQcatlon."  and  tbat  it  is  thus 
Infected  with  unconstitutionality.  Despite 
the  enlightened  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  restrictions  and  protections  of  by- 
gone year3,  and  their  entry  Into  many  parts 
of  community  life  formerly  considered  to  be 


reserved  to  men,  woman  Is  still  regarded  as 
the  center  of  home  and  family  life.  We  can- 
not say  that  it  U  constitutionally  Impermis- 
sible for  a  State,  acting  in  pursuit  of  the 
general  welfare,  to  conclude  that  a  woman 
should  tie  relieved  from  tbe  civic  duties  of 
lury  service  unless  she  herself  determines 
that  such  service  Is  consistent  with  her  own 
special  responsibilities. 

Florida  is  not  alone  In  so  concluding. 
Women  are  now  eligible  for  Jury  service  In 
all  but  three  States  of  the  Dnlon.  Of  tbe 
forty-seven  States  where  women  are  eligible, 
seventeen  besides  Florida,  as  weU  aa  tbe  I>is- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  have  accorded  women  an 
absolute  exemption  based  solely  on  tbelr 
sex.  exercisable  In  one  form  or  another,  la 
two  of  these  States,  as  In  Florida,  the  exemp- 
tion IS  automatic,  unless  a  woman  volunteers 
for  such  service.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that 
Florida  could  have  limited  the  exemption, 
as  some  other  SUtes  have  done,  only  to 
women  who  have  family  reeponalljlimee. 
But  we  cannot  regard  It  as  irrational  for  a 
state  legislature  to  consider  preferable  a 
broad  exemption,  whether  Ijorn  of  the  State's 
historic  public  policy  or  of  a  determination 
that  It  would  not  be  admliUstratlvely  feasible 
to  decide  In  each  Individual  Inaunce 
whether  the  famUy  refiponalbllltles  of  a  prt}- 
spectlve  female  Juror  were  serious  enough  to 
warrant  an  exempUon. 

Likewise  we  cannot  say  that  Florida  cotlld 
no:  reasonably  conclude  that  full  effectua- 
tion of  this  exemption  made  It  desirable  to 
relieve  women  of  the  necessity  of  afflima- 
tlvely  claiming  It,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
re<iulrlng  of  men  an  assertion  of  the  ex- 
emptions available  to  them.  Moreover,  from 
the  standpoint  of  Ita  own  administrative 
concerns  the  state  might  well  consider  tliat 
It  was  "Impractical  to  compel  large  numbers 
of  women,  who  have  an  absolute  exemption, 
to  come  to  the  clerk's  offlce  for  exahilnatlon 
since  they  so  generally  assert  their  exemp- 
tion." 


Appellant  argues  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  design  of  ihu  Florida  enactment, 
the  statute  m  practical  operation  results  In 
an  exclusion  of  women  from  Jury  service, 
because  women  like  men.  can  be  expected  to 
be  available  for  Jury  service  only  under 
compulsion. 

That  last  statement  represents  the  at- 
titude and  reveals  the  reason  why  some 
militant  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  want  to  compel  all  women  to 
have  to  serve  on  juries,  why  they  want 
homemakers  to  have  to  leave  their  homes 
and  go  to  the  courthouse  for  Jury  serv- 
ices, and  why  they  want  mothers  to  have 
to  forsake  their  children  and  go  to  the 
courthouse,  either  to  serve  on  juries  or 
to  ask  the  court  for  an  excuse  from  serv- 
ice for  their  children's  benefit. 

The  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
17  States  have  laws  of  this  nature,  and 
I  would  predict  that  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  are  not  going  to  be  very 
successful  in  persuading  the  legislatures 
of  those  17  States  to  ratify  an  amend- 
ment which  woiild  outlaw  their  handi- 
work in  enacting  Jury  laws  of  this  nature, 
and  which  would  forever  prohibit  them, 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  from  enacting 
any  laws  which  take  into  consideration 
that  there  are  fimctional  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  which  justify  leg- 
islative bodies  to  make  distinctions  of 
the  kind  made  In  the  Florida  jury  laws. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  usual  eloquence 
of  my  friend  from  North  Carolina.  I 


should  like  to  make  Just  one  brief  ob- 
servation: I  take  issue  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Hoyt  not  because  it 
protects  women  from  being  required  to 
serve  on  Juries  against  their  will  but. 
rather,  because  that  even  women  who 
want  to  serve  on  juries,  women  who  want 
to  take  advantage  of  their  constitutional 
right,  have  to  go  to  special  pains  in  order 
to  serve  under  the  Florida  statute.  The 
Florida  statute  at  issue  In  Hoyt  did  not 
require  that  a  woman  could  be  excused 
by  saying.  "I  object.  Remove  me  from 
this  obstacle."  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
Florida  statute  said  that  any  woman  who 
wanted  to  serve  on  a  jury  had  to  leave 
her  home  or  business  and  "register  "  with 
the  clerk  of  court.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  absolutely  wrong  as  to  what  the  stat- 
ute requires.  It  does  not  say  that  she  has 
to  leave  her  home  and  go  to  the  court. 
She  can  use  her  finger  to  dial  the  clerks 
office  and  tell  him  over  the  telephone  that- 
she  wants  to  serve,  and  it  will  not  take 
more  than  30  seconds  to  do  it.  All  she 
need  say  is.  "I  am  longing  to  serve  on 
the  Jury." 

Mr.  BA'STH.  She  has  to  make  a  special 
effort. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  a  terrible  effort,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  should  she  not  be 
treated  as  men.  equally,  under  this  par- 
ticular statute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  there  is  an  old 
Spanish  proverb  which  says  that  an 
ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
priest.  She  should  not  be  required  to 
leave  her  children,  who  lieed  her  far 
more  than  the  court  does. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  going  to 
be  consistent — and  he  ustially  is — the 
proper  statute  would  say  that  that 
woman  could  dial  tbe  telephone  and  say. 
"Relieve  me  from  the  burden  of  serving." 
Why  should  she  have  to  telephone  and 
say.  "Treat  me  like  a  first-class  citizen; 
stop  treating  me  Uke  a  second-class 
citlEen"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  sUtute  says.  "Treat 
me  like  a  mother,  whose  first  obligation 
is  to  her  children."  "That  is  what  the 
statute  says.  It  treats  her  Uke  a  mother. 
Mr.  BA'YH.  Mothers  also  happen  to  be 
citizens;  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  be  treated  different  from  men 
conditions  at  home  allow  them  to  serve. 
Yet  the  Florida  statute  does  this,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  lias  sustained  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  Florida  statute  says 
to  a  mother,  "If  you  feel  that  serving  on 
a  jiuTT  is  consistent  with  the  performance 
of  your  duty  as  a  mother,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  dial  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  tell 
him  so,  and  then  you  will  be  summoned 
to  leave  your  children  and  serve  on  the 
Jury."  It  gives  the  mother  an  option.  But 
the  statute  recognizes  that  there  are 
persons  above  all  others  whom  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  appointed  to  look  after 
their  little  children  dviring  their  matur- 
ing years.  In  effect,  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture says  to  mothers.  "You  can  be  the 
judge  of  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
serve  on  a  jury  and  whether  or  not  you 
think  your  service  on  the  jury  will  be 
consistent  with  your  duties  as  a  mother. 
If  so.  then  you  can  serve,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  dial  the  clerk's  office  asd 
tell  him  so." 
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I  believe  in  doing  sometiiing  special 
for  mothers.  Tlic  Senator  from  Indiana 
may  bebeve  that  mothers  should  be 
treated  Just  Uke  everybody  else,  but  I  do 
not  believe  tliat.  because  I  find  a  response 
in  my  heart  for  these  words  of  Rudyard 
Kipling: 

If  I  w«r«  taADgcd  on  tbe  blgben  hill. 
Mobbcr  o*  mine.  O  moUaet  o'  mlae! 

I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still, 
Mather  o*  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine  I 

II  t  irere  damned  oJ  body  and  loul. 
I  know  nhooe  prayers  would  make  me  whole. 
Mother  o'  mine.  O  mother  o*  mine  I 

I  disagree  fundamentally  with  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  believe  in  giving  a  little  special 
consideration  to  the  mothers  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  I  would  want  to 
classify  them  with  the  general  run  of 
society  and  drag  them  to  the  court  houses 
to  sen'e  on  juries  when  they  feel  that 
their  duty  is  to  their  children  whom  the 
good  Lord  has  given  them. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  lyield. 

Mr  BAYH.  Perhaps  the  great  poet 
Kiplma  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  at 
this  thought.  But  If  we  are  going  lo  be 
consistent,  he  ought  to  add  one  more 
line  to  that  marvelous  verse,  wiiich  would 
read  something  like  this: 
If  I  would  serve  tn  tbe  cxiurt  bouse  tail. 
I  would  have  to  give  the  clerk  a  can. 

In  other  words,  if  I  am  a  mother  or  If 
I  am  a  »  oman.  I  am  going  to  have  to  do 
something  special  m  order  to  have  the 
chance  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  as  much  love  for  his  mother  and 
respect  for  motherhood  as  anybody  else. 
But  no  one  should  be  relegated  to 
second-class  citizenship  just  because  one 
15  a  mother.  If  she  wants  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  she  should  not  have  to  go  to  the 
special  effort  which  the  Florida  statute 
requires. 

Mr.  ERVIN  When  I  think  of  the  tears 
mothers  shed  for  us  and  the  prayers  th.'y 
utter  for  us  and  the  love  they  extend  to 
us,  I  am  not  much  impressed  by  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
it  is  a  great  imposition  to  a  mother  who 
would  rather  serve  on  a  jury  than  look 
after  her  ciiildren  to  require  her  to  dial 
a  telephone  and  tell  the  clerk  of  the 
court  that  she  thinks  she  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  even  1/  she 
tias  to  neglect  her  children. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yielding  to  me. 

What  we  are  trying  to  stress  in  lliis 
equal  rights  amendment  is  as  much  sym- 
bolic as  it  Is  real.  It  deals  not  only  with 
statutes  like  that  in  Slorida  but  also  with 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  when  Hoyt 
was  decided,  there  were  still  three  States 
that  would  not  let  women  serve  on  juries 
at  all.  Today  women  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  but  recelvrng  .significantly 
less  than  men.  There  are  still  insOtu- 
Uons  of  higher  learning  which  require 
girl  students  to  score  significantly  high- 
er on  entrance  tests  before  they  will  let 
them  in.  Some  States  today  require 
women,  even  if  they  are  the  sole  support 
of  their  ciiildren.  to  get  court  orders  be- 
fore   they    can    go    Into    business.   The 


amendment  deals  with  this  type  ol  prob- 
lem, our  treating  women  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  if  he  objects  only  to 
the  Jury  laws  of  three  States,  he  should 
work  on  the  State  legislatures  which  en- 
acted those  laws  to  get  them  to  repeal 
those  laws  and  get  ttiem  to  make  women 
eligible  for  Jury  service.  Instead  of  ad- 
vocating a  constitutional  amendment  to 
drag  mothers  to  the  courthouse  in  legal 
chains,  against  their  wlU  to  the  neglect 
of  their  children.  I  submit  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  be  preferred  alwve 
imposing  upon  motiiers  of  the  other  47 
States  burdens  they  deem  incompatible 
with  their  duty  to  provide  nurtm-e  for 
their  small  children. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  WlU  the  Senator  explain 
to  me,  with  more  tlian  30  million  women 
in  the  United  States  working  every  day, 
why  a  man  who  is  tapped  to  serve  on 
jury  duty  receives  far  less  compensation 
to  serve  on  the  Jury  than  he  takes  home 
from  his  work,  while  the  more  than  30 
million  American  women  who  work  do 
not  have  to  be  worried  about  that?  They 
can  stay  right  there,  unless  they  want 
to  take  a  reduction  in  their  daily  salary, 
and  then  they  can  go  to  the  courthouse 
and  say.  'Tm  a  working  mother" — or  a 
working  woman — "and  I  want  my  name 
on  the  list:  and  If  you  want  to  call  me, 
go  ahead."  Otherwise,  every  man  is 
eligible  to  serve  and  must  serve,  even  if 
he  is  the  one  and  only  breadwinner,  and 
he  Is  asked  to  serve  for  $5  a  day  or  $7.50 
a  day.  Yet  the  30-odd  million  women 
who  work  In  the  United  States  need  not 
have  that  problem  to  face. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Si^nator  from  Kentucky  that  he  ask  that 
question  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  the  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Labor 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  give  me  the  answer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ju5t  a  minute — or  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  or  the  former 
chairman  of  the  California  Advisory 
Co.-nmlssion  on  tbe  Statas  of  Women,  or 
the  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers  League,  or  tlie  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  RehabllitRtinn 
Servlee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW. 
or  the  former  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
all  the  other  women  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned  as  Iwing  strong  oppo- 
nents of  this  proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  MrrcAir).  Under  the  previ- 
ous agreement,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
to  consider  the  question  of  agreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Alleni.  which  was  modi- 
fied, and  when  reprinted  as  modified  was 
printed  as  amendment  No.  1047.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  beginning  with  the  word 
"That"  BUlke  out  everything  down  through 
line  7  and  In-ert  In  Ueu  thcrwjf  the  follow- 


ing: "That  the  articles  set  forth  In  sections 
a  and  3  of  this  Joint  resolution  are  proposed 
as  amendments  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  etatca,  and  either  or  both  arlcles 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpoaea  as 
part  of  the  Consututlon  If  ratified  by  the 
leglslstuxes  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  wlUiln  seven  years  after  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  Congress  to  tbe  States  for 
ratification.". 

On  page  1.  between  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  3  The  Ont  artlcia  so  proposed  Is  th* 
foUowlug:". 

On  page  3.  after  line  7,  Insert  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"Src.  3.  The  second  article  so  proposed  Is 
the  foUowlng: 

"Aimcl.E  — 
'A  state  shall  have  tbe  absolute  right  to 
assign  students  to  the  public  schools  It  op- 
erates by  a  freedom  of  choice  system.  A  free- 
dom of  choice  system  means  a  system  for  the 
assignment  of  students  to  publlo  schools 
and  within  public  schools  maintained  by  a 
school  board  operating  a  system  of  public 
schools  In  which  the  pubUc  schools  and  the 
classes  It  operates  are  open  to  students  of 
all  races,  creeds,  and  national  origins,  and 
In  which  the  students  are  granted  the  free- 
dom to  attend  public  schools  and  classes 
chosen  by  their  respective  parenu  from 
among  the  public  schools  and  classes  avail- 
able for  the  Instruction  of  studenu  of  their 
agefi  and  educational  standings." 


The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  Is  controlled.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous (»nsent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rzcoiui  a  list  of  more  than  50  organiza- 
tions In  Government.  labor,  and  lay  pro- 
fessional, and  international  organiza- 
tions which  support  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  which  have  complete  understanding 
of  the  current  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as 
follows: 
SupposT    or    THB    PaopoBsn    Equal    Ricbts 

AUENDHENT    TO    TUX    DKrrXD   STATSS    CON- 

srrTUTioN 

(Compiled  by  National  Woman's  Party) 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

OOVEENSCXtrrAl. 

Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Women  (Appointed  by  President  NUon 
Aug.  l»as). 

Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
EponalblUtlea  (Appointed  by  President  Nixon 
Oct.  1B6SI. 

The  tTnlted  states  Department  of  Labor — 
State  of  Support  made  by  the  Honorable 
James  Day  Hodgson.  Secretary  of  Labor,  on 
Jime  12. 1970. 

Women's  Btireau  of  the  t7nlted  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Eighty-one  Senators  and  373  Memtiers  of 
the  House  have  officially  sponsored  the  pro- 
poaad  Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress  (Slst).  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
reported     this     amendment     favorably     on 

July  28.  1970. 
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LASOa 

American  Newspaper  OuUd — AlBllate  of 
tbe  AFIi-ClO. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Bunness 
Women. 

United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW) . 

LAT  AND   PaoraSSlOHAL   (NATIOKAL) 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers. 

American  Federal  of  SoroptUnlst  Clubs. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers — Ainuata 
ol  the  AFL-CIO. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Women's  Society  of  Certified 
PubUc  Accotuitants. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Ectmienlcal  Task  Force  on  Women  and  Re- 
ligion (Catholic  Caucus). 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Iota  Tad  Tau  Legal  Sorority. 

Ladles  Auxiliary  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

League  for  American  Working  Women. 

Liberation  Movement  of  Women. 

Mary  BaU  Wosblngton  AssoclaUon  of 
America. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Couiuelors. 

National   Association  of  Women  Lawyers. 

National  Council  of  Women  Chiropractors. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fesslonal  Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

National  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

NaUonal  Grange. 

NaUonal  Organisation  for  Women  (NOW) . 

National  Woman's  Party. 

Order  of  Women  Legislators. 

Osteopathic  Women's  NaUonal. 

Secretarial— Alpha  lou  Sorority. 

St.  Joan's  International  Alliance — ^U.B. 
Section. 

The  National  Council  of  Women— AflUlated 
with  International  Council. 

Unitarian  Univeraallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

Women  Investors  and  Shareholdere,  Inc. 

Women  Theologians  and  the  Coalition  of 
American  Nuns. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Women's  Circle,  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Women's  Committee  on  Freedom  In  the 
Church — National  Association  of  Laymen. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League  (WEAL). 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom   (Founded  by  Jane  Adams). 

Women's  Joint  Legislative  Committee  for 
Equal  Rights. 

Support  of  the  proposed  amendment  comes 
from  many  sources.  The  women  supporting 
the  proposed  Equal  Rlghu  Amendment,  es- 
pecially through  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can wtnnen's  groups,  comprise  a  very  large 
part  of  the  women  of  America. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  In  offering 
the  amendment,  there  Is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
lo  Interfere  In  any  way  with  a  final  vote 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  264,  the 
equal-rtghts-for-women  amendment. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  Junior  Sena- 
ator  from  Alabama  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  80,  which  provides  for 
submitting  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  have  the  eflect  of  returning 
the  public  schools  of  the  Nation  to  State 
and  local  governments.  That  amendment 
has  reposed  in  the  Sut)commlttee  on 
Constitutional    Amendments    for    more 


than  18  monttis,  from  March  1969  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Thus,  on  Thursday  last,  when  amend- 
ment No.  1042  was  submitted  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alat>ama.  it  was  tiis 
hope  that  we  would  add  this  amendment 
to  the  amendment  sought  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  It 
would  be  an  additional  amendment  to  l>e 
submitted  by  the  same  measure  and 
would  in  no  way  supplant  or  be  in  lieu 
of  the  equal-rights-for-women  provision. 
There  is  no  need  to  liave  100  separate 
resolutions  In  order  to  submit  100  sepa- 
rate constitutional  amendments.  It 
would  be  possible,  theoretically,  to  sub- 
nut  by  the  same  measure  two.  four,  ten, 
a  dozen,  or  a  himdred  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments.  So  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  hold  up  a  vote  on 
the  main  question.  He  merely  seeks  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  great  school  issue. 

On  the  last  legislative  day.  Friday  of 
last  week,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama offered  a  modification  of  his 
amendment.  It  has  been  printed  as 
amendment  No.  1047.  Actually  It  is  not 
a  separate  amendment.  It  Is  the  same 
amendment  which  has  beta  modified. 
Instead  of  providing  for  a  complete  re- 
turn of  the  schools  to  the  States  and  for 
supplanting  the  Federal  courts  with 
State  courts  as  the  final  arbiter  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
with  respect  to  school  matters,  it  pro- 
vides for  leaving  Jurisdiction  wltli  the 
Federal  courts,  with  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  the  final  arbiter.  But  the  modifica- 
tion does  allow  a  State  the  absolute  right 
to  set  up  a  freedom-of-choice  system 
for  tbe  operating  and  management  of  its 
public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  not  held  that  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  are,  per  se,  uncon- 
stitutional. It  has  held  in  at  least  one 
case  that  where  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan  did  not  result  In  the  degree  ol  de- 
segregation, that  degree  being  unspeci- 
fied, but  the  degree  of  desegregation  that 
the  Supreme  Court  thought  should  take 
place,  then  that  plan  was  stricken  down. 
But  freedom-of-choice  plans  as  such  have 
not  been  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  send  out  to  the 
States,  along  with  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  freedom  of  choice — ^yes.  equal 
rights — for  school  children,  as  well  as 
equal  rights  for  women.  The  number  of 
States  that  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective amendments  by  the  States  would 
not  be  in  any  way  connected.  In  other 
words,  all  SUtes  might  raUfy  the  equal 
lights  for  women  amendment  and  it 
would  become  a  part  of  tlie  Constitution, 
having  been  ratified.  But  that  would 
have  no  eflect  on  the  freedom-of -choice 
amendment.  That  would  have  to  stand 
on  Its  own  and  receive  the  approval  of 
38  States. 

This  Is  not  a  sectional  issue.  It  would 
provide  any  State  In  the  Union  with  the 
right  to  set  up  a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 
We  need  this  amendment  In  Alabama 
and  the  South  to  allow  us  to  have  the 
same  rights.  prlvUeges.  and  Immunities 
in  Alabama  and  the  South  that  are  now 
enjoyed  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 


So  it  would  take  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  38  States  of  tbe  Union  for  this 
freedom-of-cbolce  option  on  tiie  part  of 
the  States  to  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would  not  be  a  sectional  mat- 
ter. It  would  require  a  tliree-fourths  ma- 
jority of  the  States.  It  would  not  require 
any  State  to  Institute  a  frecdom-ol- 
cholce  plan.  It  would  allow  tbe  freedom- 
of-choice  plan,  as  defined  In  the  modifi- 
cation, to  be  set  up  by  any  State  that 
saw  St  so  to  do.  Then  the  Federal  court, 
with  the  Supreme  Court  being  the  final 
arbiter,  would  then  have  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  whether  In  its  application  a 
true  freedom  of  choice  is  being  provided. 

It  would  tn  no  way  interfere  with  the 
Jurisdiction  or  the  role  of  final  arbiter  of 
the  Supreme  (Jourt. 

Mr.  P>resident.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  that  It  will  be- 
come part  of  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 
and  that,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  both 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
264  will  be  submitted  by  the  Congress  to 
the  States  and  that  at  least  38  of  the 
States  will  ratify  k>oth  amendments. 

Mr.  Presltlent,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for 
10  mmutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
might  expect.  I  am  certainly  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  amendment  or  anything 
closely  akm  to  it.  I  am  satisfied.  t>Bsed 
on  the  experience  of  the  last  several 
years,  this  matter,  being  a  political  ques- 
tion to  the  extent  It  is.  the  legislative 
branch  is  not  going  to  make  any  clear- 
cut  decision  about  it  for  several  years  to 
come.  I  do  not  think  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  make  a  clear- 
cut  decision  about  It  for  several  years 
to  come,  either. 

I  think  the  most  direct  way  Ls  for  Con- 
gress to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and.  since  it  will  require  ratifica- 
tion by  38  States,  let  the  people  of  those 
States  tiirough  their  legislatures  be 
heard  on  the  matter. 

Tills  amendment  is  very  simple  in  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  or  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  It  merely 
provides  for  &n  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, if  adopted  by  38  States,  that 
would  afford  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom of  choice  with  reference  to  our  pub- 
Uc school  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  end  Is  not  In  sight 
on  tills  subject.  More  must  be  said  and 
must  be  done  on  the  subject. 

I  have  referred  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  Oovemment,  and  I  speak  with  great 
respect  to  the  judicial  branch.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
cases  before  it  on  this  matter.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  render  a  decision 
that  carries  a  judicial  enforcement  and 
make  It  applicable  to  the  States  of  the 
East,  the  North,  and  tbe  West  with  any- 
thing like  the  severity  with  which  it  Is 
enforced  in  the  South  at  the  present 
time. 

The  only  real  distinction  is  that  for 
historical  reasons  our  laws  have  been 
different.  But  those  laws  were  only  valid 
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since.  _,     , 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  subject  several  months  ago 
when  we  had  the  debate  on  the  matter. 
Tlie  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
called  for  the  uniform  application  of  one 
school  desegregation  policy  throughout 
the  Nation.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  con- 
ference committee — and  I  speak  with  all 
deference  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee—came back  with  a  report  that 
repudiated  that  formal  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, though  not  in  words.  The  report  said 
that  there  was  one  policy  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, section  2  of  the  report  said  that 
there  were  two  policies,  one  applied  uni- 
formly to  dejure  segregation  and  an- 
other applied  uniformly  to  de  facto 
segregation.  ,^  , 

I  do  not  think  it  was  by  chance  that 
very  soon  thereafter,  almost  on  the  same 
day,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   announced    a    similar    policy. 
They  came  out  in  writing  and  said  they 
were  going  to  have  two  policies,  with  uni- 
form application  of  those  two  policies. 
The    Supreme    Court    has    had    four 
chances  over  the  past  several  years  to 
pass  on  de  facto  segregation.  I  poinUd 
out   those  cases  some   time   in  May.   I 
analyied  them  at  that  time.  Nothmg  has 
been  disputed  concerning  my  statement. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  absolutely  re- 
fused to  pass  on  any  case,  except  those 
in  the  South.  The  Court  will  not  rule  on 
the  question   of   whether  so-called   de 
facto  segregation  is  legal  or  illegal. 
Something  must  be  done. 
Since  we  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration before,  there  has  been  a  recall 
petition  filed  m  Michigan.  I  speak  of 
Michigan  m  no  way  except  in  terms  of 
laudation.  The  people  there  decideo  that 
they  did  not  want  busmg.  They  drew  up 
a  recall  petition  against  four  members  of 
the  board.  The  board  reversed  its  posi- 
uon  before  elecUon.  The  people  decided 
that  thev  would  go  ahead  with  the  elec- 
tion anyway,  and  voted  all  four  members 
out.  They  said,  m  effect,  that  th«f  would 
make  an  example  of  them.  thoOgh  the 
order  had   already   been    rescinded. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Callforma  re- 
cently passed  a  law  against  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  racial  balance  in 
the  schools.  The  Governor  signed  that 
law,  just  as  Governor  Rockefeller — an- 
other fine  Governor,  but  a  so-called  lib- 
eral—signed a  similar  law  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  done  a  thing  in  the  world 
^  to  have  either  of  those  laws  set  aside, 
although  a  private  party  did  bring  a  suit 
in  New.  York  and  had  the  law  declared 
unconstitutional  by  a  three-judge  Fed- 
eral court.  But  constitutional  or  uncon- 
stitutional, for  the  time  being  it  repre- 
sents the  sentiment  of  those  people  in 
New  York,  California,  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ent.";. bla;k  and  white,  are  not  respected. 
We  have  here  a  proposal  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  the  rule  already 
applied  in  the  other  Stales  of  the  Nation. 
except  in  the  South,  be  applied  uni- 
formly. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  favoritism. 
We  plead  that  we  be  treated,  through  the 


amendment  of   the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, as  the  other  SUles  are  treated. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  raised  this  issue.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  successfully  disputed  it.  With 
one  exception,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  ease  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  which  has 
proceeded  to  Judgment  outside  of  the 
South  with  reference  to  de  fswto  segrega- 
tion. That  case  was  in  Perndale.  Mich. 

The  case  had  been  pending  for  years. 
It  has  been  cited  as  evidence  that  they 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
matter  outside  the  South.  The  ca.se  finally 
came  on  for  hearing  before  a  hearing 
examiner  who  ruled  that  It  was  unlaw- 
ful discrimination.  However,  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
to  say  that  as  yet.  They  have  one  single 
small  case.  I  think  there  is  also  a  case  in 
New  Jersey  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  pushed  them  rather  sharply  and 
they  agreed  to  a  decree.  But  no  adverse 
ruling,  according  to  my  records,  has  been 
applied  outside  of  the  South  except  in 
Ferndale.  Mich. 

As  I  say.  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  just  makes  legal  the  things 
that  are  being  done  now  in  these  States 
outside  of  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  38  States.  I  am 
not  being  foolish  on  this  subject.  I  will 
not  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  get  the  le- 
quired  vote  today. 

I  say  in  good  faith  and  in  all  charity 
to  our  friends  who  represent  States  out- 
side of  our  area  of  the  country  that  If 
this  enforcement  ever  hits  them  as  it  has 
hit  us  through  mandates  of  the  courts, 
and  if  it  requires  a  pattern  of  conduct 
in  their  .schools,  as  it  has  required  In 
ours,  they  will  come  to  those  of  us  rep- 
resenting States  in  the  South  and  ask  us 
to  give  them  support  to  help  pass  some 
kind  of  a  proposed  amendment  like  this. 
When  the  quality  of  education  is 
literally  smothered  to  death  in  these 
other  States,  as  it  Is  now  in  the  South, 
parents  there  will  rise  up  and  plague 
anyone  who  occupies  a  seat  In  this 
Chamber  to  the  extent  that  he  or  she 
will  feel  moved  to  do  something  about  it. 
So  this  subject  Is  not  going  to  die. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional   minute  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
extending  my  time.  I  will  not  pursue  the 
matter  further  now  except  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  does  not  m  any  way 
restrict  the  Jurisdiction  or  powers  of  the 
Federal  courts.  It  really  does  not  change 
the  situation  with  respect  to  what  Is  be- 
ing practiced  now  in  Indiana.  Michigan. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
and  other  Sutes  outside  the  South.  That 
will  not  be  d.-!nled.  This  double  standard 
cannot  possibly  be  defended  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  standard  for  those 
outside  the  South  is  one  that  they  want 
to  keep.  No  people  can  live  tmder  such  a 
double  standard  and  we  will  finally  come 
to  this  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  is  the  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  believed  that  government 
should  not  be  centralized,  but  rather 
should  be  divided  among  the  Stales.  He 
said: 

Tile  way  to  liave  good  and  safe  government 
Is  not  to  truFt  it  all  to  one;  but  to  divide 
it  among  Uie  many,  distributing  to  every  one 
exactly  tile  funcUona  he  is  competent  lo 
do. 

Let  tile  national  government  i>e  entrusted 
wltli  tlie  defense  or  llie  nation,  and  its  for- 
eign and  federal  regulations;  tlie  state  gov- 
ernment wltli  the  dvU  rights,  laws,  police 
and  administration  of  what  concerns  the 
stale  generally;  the  counties  with  ^he  local 
concerns  of  the  countlea  and  each  ward  di- 
rect the  interests  within  ItaeU. 

It  15  by  dividing  and  subdividing  these 
republics,  from  the  great  national  one  down 
through  all  Its  sul>ordlnatlon5.  antll  It  ends 
in  the  administration  of  every  man's  farm 
and  affairs  by  himself;  .  .  .  that  all  will  be 
done  for  the  tjest. 

What  has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  in  every  government  wjiich  has  ex- 
isted under  the  sun?  The  generaltzlDg  and 
concentrating  all  cares  and  powers  into  one 
tKKly. 

This  philosophy  was  embodied  In  our 
Constitution  in  the  form  of  the  10th 
amendment  which  reserves  to  the  States 
all  those  powers  not  specifically  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  the  Federal  Judiciary,  in  a 
series  of  far-reaching  decisions  has 
twisted,  shattered,  and  disregarded  the 
clear  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  These 
decisions  plainly  show  that  the  courts 
have  usurped  the  authority  to  legislate. 
It  is  elementary  that  It  is  the  role  of  the 
Congress  to  write  the  laws  and  the  duty 
of  the  courts  to  apply  them  as  written. 
This  principle  applies  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  to  statutes  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering  to- 
day, which  provides  that  each  Sute  shall 
have  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  organization  and  admmistration  of 
all  public  schools  within  each  State,  seeks 
to  return  to  the  individual  States  that 
power  and  authority  which  is  theirs  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  courts. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  control 
has  caused  disruption  of  our  public 
schools  and  is  cause  for  great  alarm 
among  all  conscientious  citizen?.  Every 
attempt  to  solve  these  problems  has  been 
struck  down  by  the  courts.  The  State 
of  New  York,  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  .sound  educational  system,  enacted  a 
law  which  was  a  reafBnnation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  was  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  race  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
pupil  assignment.  The  New  York  law  said 
in  part ; 

No  student  shaU  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  oilgln.  or  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  equality  in  att*nd- 
ance  ...  of  persons  of  one  or  more  partic- 
ular race. 
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The  law  also  provided  that  no  parent 
or  guardian  shall  be  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  any  school  against  their 
wishes.  Furthermore,  the  law  prohibited 
rezoning  school  districts  for  racial  pur- 
poses. 

This  law  allowed  true  freedom  of 
choice  and  left  the  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  local  boards.  WhUe  this 
law  was  in  effect,  the  schools  were  op- 
erated in  an  efficient  manner  with  no 
disruption  or  controversy.  However.  In 
an  attempt  to  further  bring  the  schools 
under  Federal  control,  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  held  thi.s  law  unconstitu- 
tional. This  decision  was  unreaosnable 
and  totally  without  legal  fundatlon  and 
is  further  evidence  that  the  courts  aie 
more  concerned  with  the  loud  cries  of 
civil  rights  zealots  who  advocate  a  total 
and  complete  forced  mixing  of  the  races, 
than  they  are  with  quality  education  for 
our  children. 

The  same  set  of  evente  have  been  re- 
peated in  Stale  after  Stale  throughout 
our  coimtry.  To  make  matters  worse, 
manv  Federal  court  decisions  conflict 
with'  other  decisions.  Recently,  three 
Federal  district  Judges  in  Virginia 
handed  down  three  different  decisions 
concerning  school  desegregation.  While 
the  subject  of  these  decisions  was  the 
same,  the  decisions  went  In  three  dif- 
ferent directions.  This  example  Is  not 
unique  but  has  been  replayed  time  and 
time  again  durmg  the  last  6  months. 
Such  diversity  of  opinion  and  inconsist- 
enl  action  have  severely  weakened  the 
Integrity  of  our  Federal  Judicial  process 
and  caused  our  people  to  lose  faith  in 
the  system.  Many  of  these  decisions  go 
inucti  further  than  the  requlremmts  of 
the  Congress  or  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  has  not  required  busing, 
yet  some  Federal  judges  insist  upon  mas- 
sive bu.slnK.  The  Congress  has  not  re- 
quired a  balancing  of  the  races,  yet  some 
Federal  judges  insist  upon  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  each  school.  The  Congress  has 
not  prohibited  a  school  district  from 
making  student  asslgnmenU  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  yet  lower  Federal  court  decisions 
have  done  this. 

Mr  President.  In  my  Judgment,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  only 
ridiculous  and  outside  of  the  law.  but 
they  are  totally  Inconsistent  with  each 
other.  For  example,  m  1954  the  Suprerne 
Court  ruled  that  students  may  not  be 
assigned  to  schooU  on  the  basis  of  race. 
That  is  a  school  board  could  not  make 
a  while'  child  go  to  a  particular  school 
because  he  was  while,  and  could  not 
make  a  black  child  go  to  a  Paj^culf 
school  because  he  was  bUck.  Then,  in 
1968  the  Supreme  Court  changed  its 
mintj  and  ruled  that  our  local  school 
boards,  must  assign  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said  you  could 
not  do  in  1954.  If  It  was  unconstitutional 
to  assign  students  to  school  on  the  basis 
of  race  In  1954,  It  must  also  be  unconstl- 
tuUonal  to  do  It  in  1968.  Yet.  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  its  majestic  wisdom,  held 
to  the  contrary. 

This  inconsisuncy  exists  in  other  areas 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  considered. 
For  example,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
first  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  language  found  there  and  inter- 
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preted  it  to  mean  that  our  schoolchil- 
dren cannot  be  allowed  to  bow  their 
heads  in  a  mommg  prayer.  Almost  to 
the  same  breath,  the  Supreme  Court  used 
this  exact  language  to  rule  that  smut 
peddlers  had  a  right,  under  the  ConsU- 
tutlon.  to  distribute  pornography  to 
these  same  children. 

Those  who  favor  leaving  major  deci- 
sions that  affect  all  Americans  in  the 
hands  of  nine  men.  are  saying  that  they 
have  no  respect  or  faith  in  our  form 
of  government.  Tho.se  who  would  oppose 
this  amendment  are  teUing  the  people 
that  they,  rather  than  the  people,  know 
what  is  best  for  the  people. 

Our  form  of  government  allows  the 
people  to  make  the  laws,  not  a  select 
group  of  Judges  and  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  grave  crisis.  Immediate  action  should 
and  indeed  must  be  taken  to  restwe  the 
operation  and  control  of  our  public  school 
system  to  the  people.  President  Nixon, 
with  the  full  realization  that  our  school 
system  is  disintegrating,  has  advocated 
that  freedom  of  choice  be  implemented 
in  the  schools.  Under  freedom  of  choice 
every  child  may  attend  any  school  he  or 
she  voluntarily  chooses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fair  or  more  just.  The  freedom 
of  choice  concept  is  based  on  one  of  the 
principles  which  Is  at  the  very  foimda- 
tion  of  this  great  country.  That  prta- 
clple  is  that  every  person  of  every  race 
Is  guaranteed  the  God-given  right  to 
choose  and  pursue  his  or  her  own  todl- 
vidual  course  of  action.  However,  after 
President  Nixon  suted  that  he  supported 
freedom  of  choice,  the  Supreme  Court 
virtually  nullified  the  freedom  of  choice 
concept. 

On  March  24.  1970.  in  an  atttempt  to 
undo  as  much  as  possible  the  damage 
done  by  the  Supreme  Court.  President 
Nixon  anndimced  that  he  favored  the 
neighborhood  school  plan  and  said  that 
he  was  oppo^d  to  forced  busing  to  bring 
about  a  racial  balance.  This  time,  the 
long  arm  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
came  mto  play  through  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
Federal  agency  refused  to  approve  a 
number  of  school  plans  which  were  based 
on  the  neighborhood  school  concept.  It 
is  evident  that  HEW  has  certain  person- 
nel who  are  more  concerned  with  im- 
posing their  persoimel  Ideas  on  the  Na- 
Uon  than  with  quality  education  for  our 
children.  They  are  going  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  their  country. 

Mr  President,  it  is  evident  that  our 
public  school  system  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  Federal  Establishment.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  before  us  today  an 
amendment,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Congress,  will  provide  the  means  for  a 
workable  pubUc  school  system.  Without 
this  amendment,  the  prospects  for  the 
continued  public  education  for  our  chil- 
dren is  dim.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  left  the  Chamber,  but  even 
in  his  absence,  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  record  that  some  of  the  things  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said  over 


the  last  year  have  served  an  exemplary 
purpose.  They  have  stirred  the  con- 
science of  some  of  us  who  have  long  been 
deeply  concerned  over  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children  throughout 
the  country. 

In  a  way.  the  amendment  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  AtLENi.  attempts  to  re- 
awaken this  stimulation  of  conscience. 
Some  of  the  Information  made  available 
by  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, shows  that  "m  some  areas  we  are 
applying  two  different  standards. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  "Mr  SpoNOi. 
has  also  made  significant  contributions 
and  pointed  out  that  we  are  applying 
two  sets  of  rules.  It  has  been  pomted  out 
that  this  has  been  the  case  in  some  areas 
of  my  home  State.  Frankly.  I  think  It  Is 
wrong.  I  do  not  Intend  to  condone  sec- 
ond-class treatment  of  black  children 
in  ray  Stale  any  more  than  I  would  con- 
done the  second-class  treatment  of  black 
children  in  any  other  SUte. 

I  for  one  feel  we  need  to  study  the 
way  educational  opportunity  is  made 
available  in  all  areas  of  our  country. 
If  there  are  places  in  the  North  where 
black,  or  brown,  or  yeltow.  or  poor  chil- 
dren are  being  denierf  full  educaUonal 
opportunity,  as  I  pertenally  feel  there 
must  be.  then  I  think  we  need  to  rectify 
this  serious  grierance.  We  need  to  apply 
the  same  rule,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west. 

Prom  a  practical  standpotot.  I  think. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  needs  to  point 
out  that  we  are  now  In  the  process  of 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
concerning  equal  rights  for  both  sexes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  leaves  that  point,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STE3JNIS.  This  is  not  a  personal 
question.  I  have  figures  here  that  show 
a  map  of  the'operations  in  the  Senator's 
sute,  where,  for  instance,  we  have  a  rec- 
ord of  49  schools  where  the  Negro  en- 
roUment  is  90  to  100  percent  of  the  total 
enroUmenU.  and  40  schools  where  the 
enrollment  is  99  and  100  percent  Negro. 
There  are  another  28  schools  with  a  white 
enrollment  of  from  90.9  percent  to  98.8 
percent  and  there  are  889  Negroes  at- 
tending these  28  schooU.  or  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment. 

My  question  is  this.  I  am  not  blaming 
Uie  Senator  for  thU,  but  what  have  the 
Governors  done,  what  have  the  State 
legislators  done.  and.  If  I  may  say.  what 
has  the  Senator  from  Indiana  done  to 
try  to  do  something  to  change  this  by 
law— through  State  law.  now?  I  submit 
that  lust  to  say  one  disapproves  of  it  is 
not  enough.  So  Is  there  more  than  that 
that  has  been  done? 

Mr  BAYH.  Before  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  came  on  the  floor.  I  paid  him 
tribute  for  the  fact  that  he  had  pricked 
the  conscience  of  some  of  us  who  Uve  m 
the  North.  I  also  pointed  out  some  mis- 
givings of  my  own.  We  tend  to  be  a  bit 
hypocritical. 

In  all  deference  to  the  Senator  frma 
Mississippi.  I  must  say  that  the  apecific 
figures  he  now  quotes  realb'  do  not  go 
to  the  nub  ot  the  discrimlnaUoii 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
o{  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  more  min- 
utes 

I  publicly  suggested.  In  the  hearings  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  held  under  the  able 
leadership  o(  our  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, that  some  school  systems  go  be- 
yond the  traditional  distinction  between 
de  jure  and  de  (acto.  I  really  do  not  have 
time  to  discuss  that  particular  point  at 
this  time,  but  I  think  we  have  some  ex- 
amples in  Indiana  where,  despite  the 
general  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  blacic  children  have  been 
bused  past  white  schools  and  wlilte  chil- 
dren have  been  bused  past  black  schools 
That  is  wrong.  I  do  not  condone  it.  1 
have  supported  on  every  occasion  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  civil  rights 
laws.  While  I  was  in  the  State  legislature 
I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  such  a  pro- 
posal We  passed  a  pretty  good  bill.  It 
was  not  as  good  as  I  liked,  because  the 
opposition  managed  to  weaken  it  some- 
what. But  we  moved  in  that  direction. 

In  answer  to  one  of  the  Senator's 
questions.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
we  have  not  done  enough.  But  the  point 
I  make  right  now  is  that  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion with  a  measure  on  which  hearings 
have  not  even  been  held.  There  has  not 
been  one  word  of  expert  testimony  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  on  this  issue  at  all.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  Irresponsible  for 
us  to  put  this  type  of  amendment  in  the 
Constitution  without  really  exploring  its 
full  ramifications. 

I  say  now  what  I  have  already  said 
twice.  To  the  degree  that  we  can  find  we 
are  applying  one  set  of  standards  In  the 
South  and  another  set  of  standards  In 
the  North,  we  should  stop  it.  I  said  that 
Just  before  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
walked  through  the  door.  To  come  here 
on  the  floor  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  which  we  have  had  no  hearings 
at  all  Is  not  piirsuing  the  responsible  ap- 
proach that  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
at  least,  believes  we  should  pursue  as  far 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned. 

One  can  argue  about  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
264  and  what  it  will  do  to  the  proposed 
constitirUonal  amendment,  whether  it 
wiii  enliance  its  chances  or  decrease  Its 
chances.  But  we  have  before  us  now  an 
amendment  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  been  fully  studied,  as  I  think  any 
constitutional  amendment  should  be 
studied. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  suggest  that  the  legislative  branch, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  judicial 
branch  already  have  opinions  on  this 
matter.  My  idea  was  that  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  we  could  submit  and  leave  to 
the  State  legislatures  to  decide. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
interest,  and  I  do  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
the  fact  that  he  Jolted  some  of  us  Into 
saying.  "Walt  a  minute.  Let  us  look  In 
our  own  backyard.  Let  us  not  only  look 
over  the  fence."  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  did.  I  think,  with  the  help  he  has 
given  us  and  with  the  help  the  Senator 
from  VlrgiiilB  has  given  us,  we  can  do 


something  about  this.  But  I  think  if  we 
look  at  the  legislative  process  behind  this 
particular  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  264  and  compare  it  with  the 
normal  process  followed  for  the  normal 
constitutional  amendment,  the  approach 
has  not  been  as  thorough  as  at  least  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  woihd  like  to  see 
fallowed. 

Some  rather  broad  arguments  have 
been  made  about  the  Impact  of  this  par- 
ticiilar  amendment  on  the  educational 
policy  of  this  counti-y.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  think  probably  by  my  friend  from 
Alabama,  that  this  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  change  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  courts,  as  far  as  our  schools  are 
concerned.  I  must  say  that  men  of  good 
faith  can  read  language  and  come  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  but  it  seems  to  me 
some  persons,  including  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  could  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  This  proiposed  constitutional 
amendment  starts  out  by  saying  that  the 
States  shall  have  the  absolute  right  to 
assign  students  to  the  public  schools — 
absolute  right 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  different  definitions  you  can  put 
on  "absolute." 

"Absolute"  would  tend  to  preclude  to 
the  ultimate  degree  any  other  force,  any 
other  power,  any  other  branch,  any 
other  level  of  government  from  in  any 
way  Interfering  with  the  State's  deter- 
mination of  what  It  thought  was  right. 

As  I  have  studied  this  matter,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  that  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  would  Uideed  preclude 
the  Federal  courts  from  intervening  In 
any  way.  It  would  prohibit  them  in  an 
absolute  manner,  according  to  the  exact 
words  of  the  proposed  amendment  itself. 

Second,  I  think  we  must  point  out  that 
there  is  another  claiise  that  coiild  be  a 
source  of  real  trouble.  In  the  last  part 
of  the  second  sentence,  which  Is  a  rather 
long  sentence,  there  appear  the  follow- 
ing words ; 

And  in  wliich  tbe  students  u«  granted  the 
freedom  to  attend  public  sctioolB  and  claases 
ctioeen  by  tlieir  respective  parente  from 
ajnong  the  public  sciiools  and  classes  svail- 
able  for  tbe  instruction  of  students  of  tbeir 
ages  and  educational  standings. 

What  does  that  mean?  What  could  it 
mean.  Mr.  President?  I  think  that  the 
words  "educational  standings"  would 
permit  certain  tests  to  be  given  to  stu- 
dents, and  the  use  of  the  results  of  such 
lefts  to  discriminate  on  a  color  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  That  Is  the  very  point,  I 
might  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  where  the  Federal 
court  would  come  In  and  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. If  such  tests  were  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  discriminating,  then  the 
Federal  court  would  have  Jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  does 
not  give  the  States  the  absolute  right  to 
do  anything  and  everything  they  want 
to  with  respect  to  schools.  The  Senator 
did  not  finish  reading  the  sentence,  I  do 
not  believe.  The  State  has  the  absolute 
right  to  assign  students  to  the  public 
schools  it  operates  by  a  freedom-of- 
choice  system.  That  Is  what  the  States 
are  given  authority  to  do. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     iMr. 
Spono)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  additional  minutes,  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  yielding 
time. 

In  answer  to  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  that 
he  saw  no  place  for  the  Federal  courts  to 
have  Jurisdiction  of  any  question,  if  this 

amendment  were  adopted 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Alabama — I  have  read 
this  aiticle.  It  is  a  seeminglv  simple 
article.  It  starts  out  by  saying: 

A  State  shall  have  the  absolute  right 
to  assign  students  to  the  public  schools 
it  operates  by  a  freedom-of-cholce 
system. 

In  going  down  to  the  last  part  of  that 
sentence  that  concerned  me.  I  do  not  see 
anything  that  says  that  the  absolute 
right  is  permitted  the  Federal  court  to  do 
thus  and  so.  It  says  the  State  shall  have 
the  absolute  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  that  is  true,  to  oper- 
ate a  (reedom-of-choice  system. 

In  other  words,  if  the  State  did  not 
operate  a  bona  fide  freedom-of-cholce 
system,  if  the  free  choice  were  denied  to 
any  student,  there  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  Jurisdiction. 

All  the  States  are  permitted  to  do  is 
operate  a  bona  fide  freedom-of-cholce 
plan,  and  if  the  plan  is  not  a  bona  fide 
freedom-of-choice  plan,  then  it  would 
violate  a  student's  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  at  that  point  the  Federal 
court's  jurisdiction  could  be  invoked  to 
guarantee  that  right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  respect  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  colleague  from  Alabama. 
But  I  suggest,  after  reading  the  defini- 
tion of  the  freedom-of-choice  system, 
that  the  definition  is  so  broad  and  so 
ambiguous  that  I  really  do  not  know  how 
a  court  could  read  it. 

What  really  concerns  me  Is  the  last 
two  words,  "educational  standings." 
This  has  been  one  of  the  vehicles  used 
repeatedly  to  discriminate  and  circum- 
vent Federal  court  orders.  Certain  tests 
have  been  given  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner and  graded  in  a  discriminatory 
manner,  and  no  black  students  passed 
those  tests.  They  were  all  herded  oS  Into 
one  classroom,  and  the  white  students 
were  all  herded  off  into  suiother.  Such 
a  procedure  might  fall  under  the  def- 
inition of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
which  prevents  the  coin"ts  from  inter- 
vening because  of  the  absolute  rights 
given  to  the  States  to  assign  students. 

I  think  we  are  asking  for  trouble,  to 
put  this  type  of  article  Into  the  Consti- 
tution, particularly  at  this  moment  In 
history  when  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  deal  with  the  problem,  with  the 
select  committee  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNsiaE) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  2  more  min- 
utes. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  bow  we  can 
deal  with  some  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween de  Jure  and  de  facto,  what  im- 
pact this  has  on  students,  and  how  we 
can  reconcile  the  strong  feelings  we  have 


that  there  should  not  be  discrimination 
In  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  neighborhood  school  Is  a 
vital  part  of  our  educational  system  In 
America. 

These  feelings  are  irreconcilable,  in 
some  Instances,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  deal  with  them  by  sUtute.  To 
come  along  and  put  something  like  this 
Into  the  Constitution  at  this  moment 
would,  I  think,  be  Just  the  wTong  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  all  the 
amendment  does  is  give  the  State  the 
absolute  right  to  operate  a  freedom  of 
choice  system  for  its  public  schools.  Then 
the  amendment  goes  on  and  defines  a 
freedom  of  choice  system  as  being  one 
that  is  open  to  students  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  national  origins,  and  it  does 
permit  a.isignmeni  according  to  their 
ages  and  educational  standings. 

But  that  is  the  very  place  where  the 
Federal  court  would  come  In.  if  such 
plans  were  used  as  devices  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  free  choice.  So  if  the  State  did 
not  provide  a  bona  fide  f  i-eedom  of  choice, 
if  the  free  choice  of  the  school  were 
denied  to  a  student,  then  he  could  come 
in  and  invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  court,  and  there  Is  where  the 
Federal  comta  would  have  Jurisdiction. 
The  distlnguLshed  Senator  from  Indiana 
says  he  Is  having  difficulty  finding  the 
place  for' the  JurisdicUon  of  the  Federal 
court.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
planation I  have  given  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  still  must  say  that  I  think  we  are 
really  Ignoring  the  fact  that  we  take 
away  a  right.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
are  not  at  all  specific:  in  fact,  there  Is 
no  specific  reference  to  when  that  right 
may  bo  reapplied  or  reexerted  by  the 
Federal  court  at  all.  We  are  opening  a 
Pandora's  box  at  the  end  when  we  Jiay 
"among  the  public  schools  and  classes 
available  for  the  Instruction  of  students 
of  their  ages  and  educational  standards. ' 
This  permits  the  varloiis  school  sys- 
tems, as  they  establish  the  freedom  of 
choice  system,  to  Involve  themselves  In 
all  sorts  of  discriminatory  practices, 
practices  that  have  been  used  by  some 
school  corporations  in  the  past  directly 
to  circumvent  Federal  courts  orders. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  If  it  were  In  order  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement — and 
unfortunately  It  is  not — It  seems  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  that  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  a  motion 
to  be  made  to  refer  this  proposal  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  hearings 
and  the  kind  of  study  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  should  have 
before  it  Is  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Stinnis)  for  the  service  he 
has  performed  in  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  upon  some 
of  the  lne<iuitles.  which  exist.  I  can 
understand  the  appeal  that  an  amend- 


ment such  as  this  would  have  for  many 
Senators. 

Until  I  inspected  the  language  of  this 
proposal  today.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  known  of  a  bill  or  amendment  which 
sought  to  establish  an  "absolute  right." 
With  all  due  rest>cct  to  the  sponsor,  I  do 
not  believe  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  "absolute  right."  My  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen are  necessarily  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  they  not  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  Any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  must  necessarily  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  So  it  occurs  to  me 
the  use  of  the  term  "absolute  right"  is 
very  unusual,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  the  term. 

I  would  point  out  that  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  are  not  -nconstltu- 
tional  per  se  under  the  decs  ions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Only  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  designed  for  the  purpose  of  circum- 
venting the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  struck  down  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  meaning  of  this  amendment  Is  not 
clear.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  how  far  It 
reaches.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  achieve 
the  purposes  even  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  say  with  all  due  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  la  offered, 
without  the  prior  study  and  hearings  It 
deserves,  the  Senate  Is  left  with  no 
responsible  choice  but  to  reject  It.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1  min- 
ute' .    .^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  this  rather  In- 
volved amendment  at  a  relatively  late 
hour.  Frankly,  I  was  not  aware  that  a 
change  had  been  made  in  It  until  I  came 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  amendment  presents  this  Senator 
with  some  very  difficult  problems.  Be- 
lieving in  a  genuine  freedom  of  choice 
system  myself,  one  in  which  a  person 
really  has  a  freedom  of  choice,  this 
amendment,  on  the  surface,  would  seem 
very  appealing.  However,  it  says  that  the 
States  shall  have  the  absolute  right  to 
assign  students.  That  really  rewrites  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  by 
which  we  came  Into   the  Union.   Our 

State as  I  recall  the  Constitution,  not 

having  had  a  chance  to  restudy  It  in  the 
last  few  minutes— has  no  right  to  assign 
students  anywhere.  The  only  people  who 
have  a  right  to  assign  students  are  the 
school  districts,  and  the  respective  school 
districts,  I  think,  can  assign  them;  but 
I  cannot  see  how,  under  the  structure  In 
our  particular  State — and  this  must  be 
true  of  other  States— our  State  would 
have  the  right,  and  particularly  an  ab- 
solute right. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  usually 
has  very  good  reasons  and  very  good 
thinking  In  the  amendments  he  offers. 


and  thtiy  asually  have  much  to  commend 
them.  But  I  must  say  that  in  reading  the 
entire  amendment,  I  cannot  see  exactly 
what  it  means,  and  I  therefore  will  not 
be  able  to  support  it. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 

time  situation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  apreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Ordinarily.  I  would  support  whole- 
heartedly the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabsuna.  He  and  I  have  been 
together,  I  think,  on  almost  all  school 
matters,  and  I  support  the  idea  of  his 
amendment.  But  I  did  want  to  explain 
at  this  time  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  vote  for  it  or  support  it  at  this  time, 
solely  because  I  think  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  264  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  should  be  considered  by  itself. 
as  a  separate  item  of  business,  and  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama also  should  be  considered  as  a 
separate  item  of  business.  If  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  intends  to  submit  his 
amendment  at  any  other  time  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  in  any 
other  fasliion.  I  will  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port him. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  coiu-tesy. 
Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  over  50 
years  ago,  thousands  of  women  across  the 
Nation  were  engaged  in  a  political  fight 
to  secure  the  right  to  vote.  My  mother 
was  among  those  women. 

They  won  the  power  of  the  ballot  In 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and.  with  that,  American  women  thought 
they  were  well  on  the  way  to  eliminating 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Any  objective  evaluation  of  the  current 
situation  must  conclude  that  the  power 
of  the  ballot  box  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  in  many  ways  there  is  more 
discrimination  now  than  there  was  then. 
A  half  centurj-  ago  the  coimtry  was 
rural,  leisure  time  was  limited,  socletj- 
lacked  mobiUty.  and  most  Jobs  were  un- 
skilled manual  labor.  Women  who  wanted 
employment  became  teachers  or  nurses, 
if  they  desired  to  work  In  a  professional 
field.  About  the  only  other  employment 
opportunities  open  to  them  were  clerical. 
stenographic,  domestic,  and  miscellane- 
ous unskilled  labor  positions. 

Vast  changes  in  the  past  half  century 
have  created  a  demand  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  talents  and  skills  The  number  of 
women,  both  single  and  married,  who 
wish  to  enter  the  job  market  has  been 
expanding  rapidly  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter cenutry. 

However,  women  find  widespread  dis- 
crimination In  getting  admitted  to  pro- 
fessional schools  to  attain  the  kind  of 
education  they  must  have,  and  they  find 
discrimination  in  the  jobs  they  are  of- 
fered when  they  finish  school.  Once  em- 
ployed, they  find  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  limited. 

The  discrimination  extends  from  law 
firms  to  educational  instituUons.  Gov- 
ernment JolK  of  all  kinds,  and  to  all  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  organizations. 
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It  is  a  widely  followed  custom  that 
certain  jobs  are  earmarked  for  women. 
There  is  even  a  common  descriptive  term, 
•woman's  work."  The  best  positions — 
suf-'erv!"!ors.  managers,  and  executives, 
nre  fcr  men.  For  example,  although  the 
American  school  system  has  more  women 
than  men  teachers,  the  men  outnumber 
the  women  in  reaching  the  highest 
positions. 

A  1968  study  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment showed  that  of  the  661.234  women 
emploved  at  that  time,  80  percent  were 
In  the  bottom  six  grades,  and  the  major- 
itv  worked  in  clerical  and  lower-grade 
technician  jobs.  Only  1  percent  of  the 
women  held  jobs  in  the  top  six  grades, 

Equally  discriminatory  Is  the  question 
of  salary.  Where  women  perform  the 
same  or  equivalent  work  as  men,  it  is 
still  a  common  practice  to  pay  them  a 
lower  salary. 

In  1968,  women  working  full-time 
earned,  on  the  average.  58  percent  as 
much  as  their  male  counterparts.  For 
each  specific  field,  the  figures  are  similar. 
In  sales  work,  the  median  income  for 
women  was  S3. 481,  and  for  men.  it  was 
S7.351. 

Overall,  8  percent  of  the  men  holding 
jobs  in  the  country  earned  salaries  of 
J15,C00  or  more,  as  compared  with  0  4 
percent  of  the  women  working  full-time. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  20  percent 
of  the  women  workers  earned  below 
S3,D00,  while  only  7  5  percent  of  the  men 
were  in  this  category. 

Even  with  full  eqtiallty  under  the  Ian, 
the  economic  forms  of  discrimination 
will  not  soon  come  to  end.  But  like 
achieving  woman  suffrage,  achieving 
legal  equality  will  be  another  great  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction. 

Equal  rights  is  a  concept  that  is  not 
limited  to  one  issue  or  one  class  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  universal,  and  it  means  allow- 
ing all  human  beings,  men  and  women 
alike,  the  best  possible  chance  to  guide 
their  own  destinies  and  to  choose  a  way 
of  life  they  itad  personally  fulfilling. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity,  tn  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment,  to 
provide  the  women  of  this  Nation  with 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  their 
legal  rights  and  opposing  stlll-exlsting 
forms  of  legal  discrimination. 

In  principal,  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees equal  rights  to  all  citizens  as  a  birth- 
right. Therefore,  such  an  amendment 
should  not  be  necessary.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  equal  rights  have  never 
)>een  a  reality,  and  that  the  courts  can 
be  agonizingly  slow  in  extending  even 
the  clear-cut  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  mtendcd. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  and  long  overdue,  in  guaran- 
teeing the  women  of  this  country  full 
citizenship  and  full  participation  in  mod- 
ern life  which  ha£  been  so  affected  by 
.sweeping  technological  and  social 
changes. 

I  strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 264.  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  measure  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this  ques- 


tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  SPONG  (When  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoiiDALE) ,  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay,"  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
■yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
iMr,  Cannowi,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr,  Gore  I.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr,  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  i  Mr  HARTKr  > .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennidyi.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mansfield i. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeei.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNOALE* .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastou)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouoh) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg.  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr,  Pastore)  .  the  Junior  Senator 
frr.n  Rhoae  Island  'Mr.  Pelli.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Harris' 
would  each  vote  "nay," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Asceh  and 
Mr,  PROtmri,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr,  FOMG).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona ( Mr,  GoLDWATER ) .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathiasi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Mitrpht).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwooo). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith  >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mpndti  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  > 
Is  detained  on  ofSclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  •  Mr  Goodell  i  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  "Mr.  Smith >. 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MiTRPHYi  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maihiasi.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
nays  57.  as  follows : 
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Metcalr  Proimiire  3te\'ena 

MUler  Randolph  Symington 

Montoya  Rlblroff  Tydings 

Muilcie  Saxhf  WlllUuns.  HJ. 

Nelaon  Scbwelker  WlUUms.  Del. 

Puraon  Scott  Youn«.  N.  Dftk. 

Percy  Smltli.  Maine  Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND   CilVINO   A  UVE   PAIR   AS 
PREVlOtJSLT  RECORDED— I 
spong.  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

AUcen  Keunedy  Packwood 

Bennett  Maiiifleld  Pastore 

Cannon  Kiathlax  Pell 

Fonf  McCarthy  Prouty 

(3oldwater  McOee  Smltb.  lU. 

GoodeU  Mondale  Tower 

Gore  Moss  Yarbomugti 

Karris  Mundt 

Hanke  Murpby 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1047) 
was  rejected. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Hollftnd 
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Jordan.  N  C. 

TsUnadge 
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Allott 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Hart 

BAker 

Crvnston 

HatOeld 

Bftyb 

Curtis 

Rnuka 

BellmoD 

Dodd 

Hugbea 

Bible 

Dole 

Inouye 

Bo^g 

Domlnick 

JackAon 

Bnx>ke 

B»gleton 

Javtu 

Burdlck 

Ptnnln 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Case 

Gravel 

Uagnuaon 

Church 

Griffin 

McOovem 

Cook 

Oumey 

Uclntrre 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION PROGRAM  OP 
SHARING  SPECIALIZED  MEDICAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  9634. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr. 
Spong  )  laid  t>efore  the  Senate  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Bouse  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  I,  3. 
and  4  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9634)  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnUtratlon  program  of  sharing 
specialized  medical   resources. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  tbe 
aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following 

AJaXNDUTNTS  TO  SSNATC  AMBNDMENTS 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  a  to 
the  aforesaid  bill.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4107(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(I)  bjr  striking  out  the  conuna  Immedi- 
ately after  "Chief  Medical  Director"  and 
Inserting   in  lieu   thereof  "and**; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medlcai  Director.":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  the 
heading  "Section  4103  Schedule"  the  f(d- 
toirlng: 

"Aasoclate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 
•36.000.". 

(b)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1066.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify,  Im- 
prove, and  add  additional  programa  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes"  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following 

ABCXNt>MUrr 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe  United  Sutes 
Code  In  order  to  improve  and  make  more 
effective  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram of  sharing  specialized  medical  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purpoaes." 
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Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  In  lu  mitted  as  of  right  without  regard  to  their  ber  21  Senate  amendment  removing  the 
action  of  May  4. 1970.  the  House  accepted  abUlty  to  pay.  oath  requiranent  for  admission  to  VA 
all  of  the  Senate's  October  21.  1969.  The  version  originally  passed  by  the  hospitals  and  doimciUaries  of  those  non- 
amendments  with  the  excepUon  of  sec-  House  would  have  exempted  from  talang  service-connected  war  veterans,  regard- 
tion  2  which  would  have  given  the  VA  the  oath  only  those  non-service-con-  less  of  age.  who  are  In  receipt  ol  penision. 
special  authority  to  provide  for  central  nected  veterans  who  are  72  years  of  More  fundamentaUy.  however,  we  have 
administration  of  pay,  leave,  and  other  age  or  older.  Based  upon  1969— the  reconsidered  the  financial  means  re- 
personnel  procedures  with  respect  to  res-  latest  available— daU  regarding  hoe-  qulrement  in  the  context  of  the  existing 
Idents  and  interns  serving  shared  or  ro-  pital  discharges,  we  now  find  that  medicare  structure  under  tiOe  XIX  of 
tating  residencies  or  internships.  Unfor-  the  House  age  test  would  benefit  only  the  Social  Security  Act.  Our  information 
tunately  the  House  has  adamantly  re-  .some  80.000  veterans  a  year.  It  would  is  that  virtually  every  veteran  aged  65 
'used  to  accept  this  amendment,  which  I  not  have  affected  veterans  between  65  or  older  is  eligible  for  medicare  benehls. 
believe  is  essentially  technical,  and  which  and  72  even  though  all  veterans  over  In  addiUon,  many  of  these  same  veterans 
the  administration  originally  proposed.  65   years   of   age   are    deemed   by   law  are  presenUy  eligible  for  VA  hospital  or 

1  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Sen-  to  be  totally  and  permanently  disabled  domiciliary  care  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
ate  should  Insist  on  its  amendment  at  for  purposes  of  receiving  non-service-  abiUty  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
this  late  stage  in  the  Congress  to  the  connected  pensions.  Thus,  the  Labor  and  of  such  care.  The  VA  per  diem  cost  in  a 
possible  jeopardy  of  the  rest  of  the  pro-  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  recom-  general  surgical  and  medical  hospital 
visions  in  the  bUl  now  in  agreement  be-  mended,  and  the  Senate  agreed,  on  Octo-  is  S52  with  an  average  length  of  stay  of 
iween  the  bodies.  ber  21.  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  ex-  20  days.  In  a  comparable  community  hos- 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  version  of  secton  empt  from  the  so-called  pauper's  oath  pital.  the  average  per  diem  cost  is — at 

2  of  the  bill  the  House  has  proposed  an  any  veteran,  regardless  of  age.  who  was  the  lowest  possible  estimate — $78  with 
amendment  to  section  4107(a  i  of  title  38.  in  receipt  of  a  VA  pension;  that  is.  vet-  the  same  average  length  of  stay,  and  in 
United  States  Code,  regarding  compen-  erans  with  established  financial  need  addiUon,  there  is  an  average  additional 
sation  of  high  officials  of  the  VA's  De-  who  are  in  fact,  or  are  already  deemed  charge  per  case  of  J500  for  cases  involv- 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  bv  statute  because  of  age  to  be,  totaUy  ing  a  surgeon  and  anesthesiologist.  63 
Specifically,  the  House  amendment  sets  and  permanenUy  disabled.  percent  and  $100  for  those  invoU-lng  only 
the  salary  of  the  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Using  the  1969  hospital  discharge  fig-  a  general  practlUoner,  27  percent.  These 
Medical  Director  at  J36.000  and  repeals  ures,  we  find  that  the  pension  test  in  the  services  are  already  covered  in  the  VAs 
the  statutory  provision  which  presently  Senate  bill  would  exempt  from  the  oath  »52  per  diem. 

sets  that  salary  at  $33,495.  The  change  requirement  almost  187,000  nonser^ice-  The  VA  estimates  that  if  all  veterans 
has  been  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Ad-  connected  veterans  receiving  pension  and  65  or  older  were  eligible  for  admission  to 
ministration    and    should    afford    them  tliat  the  pension  test  would  have  failed  VA  hospitals  without  regard  to  financial 
more  flexibility  in  filling  this  No.  3  VA  to  cover  only  about  16.300  nonservice-  means,  the  increased  workload  would  be 
medicine  position.  cotmectedl  veterans  72  years  of  age  or  210.000  days  of  care  for  a  full  fiscal  year 
Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  older  who  would  have  been  exempted  by  1971.  This  increase  in  days  of  hospital 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  the  House  version.  care  for  fiscal  year  1971  would  represent 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  2  to  the  On  May  4,  1970.  the  House  returned  an  increase  of  only  575  In  the  average 
bill.  the  bUl  to  the  Senate  disagreeing  to  the  dally  census  tn  VA  hospitals  nationwide. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  except  that  It  When  measured  against  the  total  esti- 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President.    I  concurred  in  one  technical  amendment,  mated  operating  beds  for  fiscal  year  1971 
move    that    the    Senate    agree    to    the  Mr.   President,   after   extensive  staff  of   101,326 — an   increase  of    1.211   over 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate  discussion  on  this  disputed  question  with  fiscal  year  1970 — and  101,913  lor  fiscal 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill.  Veterans'    Administration   officials    and  year  1972 — an  Increase  of  an  additional 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  between  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom-  587  operating  beds — it  seems  clear  that 
^^_^^_^^_  mlttee  and  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  the  VA  hospital  system  would  have  no 
Committee,   we  have  developed  a  new  dllHculty  absorbtog  such  an  increase. 
HOSPITAL  CAKE  OF  CERTAIN  analysis  of  the  situation.  The  focus  on  Most  significantly,  however.  Is  the  very 
VETERANS  ^^  oath,  itself,  has.  I  think,  obscured  substantial  estimated  sa\'lngs  to  the  Fed- 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I  what  we  are  really  dealing  with;  That  is.  eral  Government  In  terms  of  medicare 
shall  shortly  move  that  the  chair  lay  be-  the  eligibiUty  requirements  for  admls-  benefits  not  paid  on  behalf  of  the  vet- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  of  the  House  sion  of  nonservtce-connected  veterans  to  erans  involved  in  the  210.000  additional 
on  amendments  to  H.R.  693.  an  "act  to  VA  hospitals  and  domicillaries.   Under  hospital  care  days.  This  savings  of  Fed- 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  the    present  statutory   requirements,   a  eral  dollars   Is  figured  on   an   average 
to  provide   that  veterans   who  are  72  nonservice-connected  veteran   in  order  length  of  sUy  of  20  days  at  $78  per  day 
years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  deemed  to  to  be  admitted  to  a  VA  hospital  or  doml-  in  community  hospitals  with  additional 
be  tmable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  nee-  ciliary  must  be  "unable  to  defray  the  ex-  charges  for  surgeons,  anesthesiologists, 
essary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  and  penses    of    necessary— Sare— 38    US.C.  and   general    practitioners,    and    I    ask 
for  other  purposes."  610(a)(1)(B)     and     (b)(2).    However,  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  President,  the  action  I  shall  pro-  the  law  makes  the  veterans'  oath  of  in-  a  table  showing  the  basis  for  computing 
pose  that  the  Senate  take  on  this  bill  has  ablUty  to  pay  conclusive  on  the  question  the  savings  be  printed  In  the  Rrcoao 
been  cleared  with  the  minority,  and  I  of  financial  need,  and  no  further  needs  at  this  point. 

know  of  no  objection  to  it.  It  has  been  test  is  applied — 38  XSS.C.  622.  Thus,  the  There  being  no  objection,   the  table 

worked  out  on  a  staff  level  with  the  Vet-  real  question   is   whether  or  not   there  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

erans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  other  should  be   a   requirement   of  financial  as  follows: 

body  after  informal  discussions  and  tech-  need  since  the  only  other  present  require-  midic»m 

nical   consultation   with   Veterans'    Ad-  ments  are  that  the  nonser%'lce-connected  210.000     Uosplui     days     at 

ministration  officials.  There  is  every  rea-  veteran    actually    require    hospital    or        »78/d«y     -. H6.380.ooo 

son  to  believe  that  the  action  I  propose  domiciliary  care  and  that  a  bed  be  avail-  surgeon.       Anesthesiologist 

will  be  accepUble  to  the  other  body.  able  for  liim.                                                      ""i   op 3.  g»a.  000 

The  basic  matter  in  disagreement  be-  The  committee  view  on  the  financial  10  072  000 

tween  the  two  Houses  has  been  secUon  1  need  quesUon  was  that  the  means  test  M«ii™r.  d«iurtibi«  not          "•»«•'"" 

of  the  biU  dealing  with  the  exclusion  of  should  not  be  abandoned  arbitrarily  as  *°1^  ^y  FirierS  &>«rn- 

certain  persons  from  having  to  take  the  it  would  be  on  a  cutoff  at  age  72.  Thus.        „,„,    (-1525.000 

oath  of  Inability  to  pay  hospital  or  dom-  the  committee  approach  was  to  eliminate                                                 

iciliary   expense*.   This   oath   is  statu-  any  further  financial  means  test  for  those  19.447.000 

torily  required  for  admission  of  veterans  who  had  already   been   determined   to  va 

with  non-service-connected  conditions  to  meet  the  means  requirements  for  pension  210.000  0M&8  uospitsl  days 

VA  hospitals  and  domlcUlarles  on  a  bed  purposes.  We  stUl  beUeve  that  this  re-         »t  tsa/day -  (-lio.woooo 

available  basis.  Veterans  with  service-  vision  should  be  made,  and  the  motions 

connected  conditions  are,  of  course,  ad-  I  shall  propose  wiU  leave  intact  the  Octo-     Savings     o.i..<<.uuu 
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Mr  CRANSTON.  Tims.  Mr.  President. 
3;5um.ns  thBt  tn  the  vast  majority  of 
ca*es  the  medicare  90  days  per  year  hos- 
pital cave  limit  would  not  be  exceeded— 
thl'  is  0  fair  assumption  since  the  VA  s 
median  length  of  stay  for  veterans  65  or 
older  is  about  20  days— the  Federal 
Government  would  save  $8.5  million  on 
a  full  fiscal  year  1971  bssis.  1  should 
Do'nt  out  that  these  estimates  are  based 
bnly  on  VA  general  hospital  workload 
increases  since  the  VA  does  not  contem- 
plate that  there  would  be  any  appreciable 
increase  in  neuropsychlatrlc  workloads. 
This  is  because  the  vast  majority  of  vet- 
erans aged  65  and  older  who  are  neuro- 
psychiatric  paUenU  are  hospitalized  for 
psychosis  and  are  already  in  long-term 
cire  facilities. 

Mr  President,  the  so-called  paupers 
oath  is  clearly  an  anachronism  for  any 
American  65  or  older  who  under  med  - 
care,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  U  al- 
ready entitled  to  Federal  hospitalization 
benefits  without  regard  to  his  financial 
means.  Relieving  from  the  oath  reqiure- 
ment  our  veterans  presenUy  required  to 
take  the  oath  is.  therefore,  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  trend  in  Federal  Involve- 
ment in  provision  of  health  services  and 
would  give  our  elderly  veterans  a  dl^lty 
and  f e!f-respect  to  which  they  are  fully 
entUed.  Most  particularly,  the  revision  I 
am  proposing  would  be  of  ?'-;«■"»»' 
benePt  to  our  approximately  15  million 
Wo-'d  War  I  veterans  whose  averase  age 
Is  about  15  years  already  and  who  have 
never  been  provided  VA  benefits  com- 
parable to  benefits  of  more  recent  wars 
m  the  Spanish  American  War.  as  we"  as 
to  approximately  1.3  mUUon  World  War 
n  veterans  who  are  or  will  shorUy  be 
65  years  or  older. 

Mr  President,  one  other  matter  tJiat 
has  been  in  dispute  is  the  House  pro- 
vision to  give  eligibility  for  VA  hospital 
care  regardless  of  financial  need  to 
Mexican  border  veterans— those  who 
wr^cd  on  the  Mexican  border  between 
May  9.  1916.  and  April  8.  1917.  The  Sen- 
ate's objections  to  this  provision  In  the 
context  of  the  existing  law  was 
weU  suted  on  page  2  of  the  Senate 
report  as  follows: 

8««lon  4  of  the  HouM-paMtd  bill  WM 
struclt  'rom  the  bin  t>ec«u5e  the  commlttM 
<1M  not  flna  •ufflclent  JustUlcatlon  for  ei- 
«nding  to  vewrana  of  Ktlve  duty  In  th« 
Mexican  border  service  fuU  hospltil  and  out- 
patient medical  care  m  connection  with  any 
Ln-cervlce-connected  disability  regardleM  ot 
their  economic  status.  Since  1900.  VS.  forces 
have  been  Involved  In  a  number  of  other  cam- 
paigns and  no  similar  benefits  have  over 
been  extended  to  veterans  of  those  cam- 
paigns. 

The  65  and  older  eliglbUlty  provision 
I  am  proposing  that  the  Senate  adopt 
would  cover  Mexican  border  veterans  as 
well  as  anv  other  peacetime  or  wartime 
veteran  who  had  attained  that  age  re- 
gardless of  when  he  served  and  thus 
would  meet  the  objection  based  on  equity 
that  I  Just  quoted  from  our  committee 
report. 

Finally,  for  the  record.  I  wish  to  note 
that  the  Senate  report  also  recom- 
mended revision  of  several  VA  practice* 
with  respect  to  admissions  of  nonserv- 
ice-connected  veterans  to  VA  hospitals 
and  domlcillarles.  I  am  pleaiied  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Administrator  of 
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Veterans'  Affairs  has  made  a  number  of 
decisions  based  on  our  committee  re- 
commendaUons  so   that   under   revised 
VA    procedure:    First,    veterans    65    or 
older  no  longer.  In  order  to  gain  admis- 
sion  to  a  VA  hospital  or  domiciliary, 
need  complete  a  detaUed  financial  ques- 
tionnaire, regardless  ot  whether  they  al- 
ready receive  a  VA  pension;  and  second, 
the  oath  of  inability  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses — on  the  VA  Form  10-P- 
10— is  no  longer  required  to  be  notarized. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
Uon  which  I  am  about  to  propose  that 
the  Senate  take  with   respect  to  H.R. 
693  would  alter  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  admission  of  veterans  with 
nonservice-connccted  disabilities  to  VA 
hospitals  so  that  any  veteran  (of  active 
military  ser\lce  discharge  under  condl- 
Uons  other  than  dishonorable)   who  is 
65  years  or  older,  as  well  as  any  war 
veteran  under  65  years  of  age  who  is  m 
receipt  of  a  VA  pension— those  who  are 
totally     and     permanently     disabled — 
would  be  eligible  for  admission  on  a  bed 
available  basis.  That  is  what  the  action 
I  am  proposing  would  accomplish.  But, 
I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  also.  Mr. 
President,  two  effects  which  would  not 
be  a  result  of  the  motions  1  am  about  to 
make. 

First  no  veteran  65  or  older  or  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  would  be  required  to 
seek  hospitalization  in  a  VA  hospital 
rather  than  use  his  medicare  entitle- 
ment in  a  community  hospital.  All  my 
proposal  does  Is  provide  such  veterans 
with  the  option  of  seeking  VA  hospital- 
ization if  they  wish. 

Second,  this  proposal  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  any  veteran  with 
a  service-coimected  disability  of  his 
entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal services.  Such  service-connected 
veterans  would  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  on  a  first 
priority  basis  and  be  entitled,  if  a  bed 
L«  not  immediately  available  for  them,  to 
hospitalization  in  a  nearby  community 
hospital  at  VA  expense  until  a  VA  bed 
becomes  available. 

Mr  President,  the  real  burden  of  the 
acUon  I  shaU  propose  is  to  fill  unused 
VA  hospital  beds;  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  the  resources  of  our  166  VA  hos- 
pitals for  the  greatest  benefit  of  those 
they  are  Intended  to  serve — the  veterans 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  693. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK  iMr. 
Spono)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  2 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  693)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital  or 
domlclllr.ry  care,  and  for  other  purpo.-ics, 
wh.ch  were  that  the  House  concurred  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  2  to 
the  aforesaid  bill.  «1th  the  following 
amendmenti  to  Senate  amendment: 

On  page  3.  line  1  oj  the  Senate  engrossed 

amendments,  strike  out  "a",  and  Insert  "a''. 

Page  2    Une    1.   of   the   Senate  engrossed 

amendments,  strike  out  "18".  and  Uisert  "i". 

Page  3.  Una  a.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 

amendments  strike  out  "on  page  3". 


Bcjoiotd,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  tlUe  ot 
the  aforesaid  bill. 


Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    1 

move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  iu  amend- 
ment No.  1  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  2  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  ot  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

On  page  3  ot  the  Senate  engrossed  amena- 
ments.  strike  out  lines  1  and  1.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

On  page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "served'  m  line  23. 
strike  out  »U  down  through  line  16  on  page  3. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "Is 
olxty-nve  years  of  age  or  older." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  Irom  Callforiua. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Uon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  Irom  California. 
ITie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  30.  ,_, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spjrkmani  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  blU  iS.  30)  relating  to  the 
control  of  organized  crime  in  the  Umted 
States  which  was  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  b»  the 
'Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1070." 

BTATZMtNT   OF    riWDINCS   AND   PtiaPOSC 

The   Congress    find?    that    (l)    organized 
crime  In  the  United  States  is  a  highly  topbls- 
ucated.  diversified,  and  widespread  activity 
that  annually  Cralns  blUlonii  of  dollars  from 
Americas  economy  by  unlawful  conduct  and 
the  Illegal  use  of  furce.  fraud,  and  corruption; 
(21  organized  crime  derives  a  major  porUon 
of  Its  power  through  money  obtaUied  from 
such   lUegal  endeavors  as  syndicated   gam- 
bling, loan  sharking,  the  theft  and  fencing 
ot  property,  the  Importation  and  dlstrlBu- 
tlon  ot  narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
and  other  forma  ot  socUl  exploitation:    (3) 
this  money  and  power  are  Increasingly  used 
to   infiltrate   and   corrupt   legitimate   busi- 
ness and  labor  unions  and  to  subvert  and 
ccmipt  our  democratic  processes;   (41  orga- 
ns -.ed  crUne  activities  In  the  United  States 
waken   the  .stability   of   the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system,  harm  Innocent  Investors  and 
compeUng  organizations,  interfere  with  free 
competition,  seriously  burden  Interstate  and 
foreign    commerce,    threaten    the    dometUo 
Becurlty,  and  undermine  the  general  wellare 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  dUMna;  and  (51   or- 
ganized  crUne   continues    to    grow   because 
of  delects  In  the  evidence-gathering  process 
of   the   law    Inhibiting   the  development   of 
the    lesgllv    admissible    evidence    necessary 
to  bring  criminal  and  other  lancUona  or  rem- 
edies to  bear  on  the  unlawful  acuvttlea  of 


tnose  engaged  In  organized  cnme  and  be- 
cause the  sanctions  and  remedies  available 
to  the  Qoverlunent  are  unnecessarily  Umlted 
in  scope  and  Impact. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  seek  the 
eradication  of  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  the  legal  tools  in 
the  evidence-gathering  proceas.  by  establish- 
ing new  penal  prohibitions,  and  by  providing 
enhanced  sanctions  and  new  remedies  to 
deal  with  the  utUawful  actlvltlee  of  those 
engaged  in  organized  crime. 

TITLE  I — SPECIAL  GRAND  JUBT 

Sic.  101.  la)  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
chapter  215  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  316. — SPECIAL  GRAND  JUBT 
■Sec. 

■  3331.  Summoning  and  term. 
3332.  Powers  and  duties. 
'3333.  Reports. 

■  S334.  General  provlaions. 

" !  3331 .  sununonlng  and  term 

'(a)  In  adcutlon  to  such  other  grand  Juries 
as  shall  be  called  from  time  to  time,  each 
district  court  which  is  located  In  a  judicial 
district  containing  more  than  four  million 
Inhablunts  or  In  which  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  desig- 
nated Assistant  Attorney  General,  certifies 
tn  writing  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
t^st  In  his  Judgment  a  special  grand  Jury 
is  necess'iry  because  of-crlmlnal  activity  In 
the  dl.strlct  shall  order  a  special  grand  Jury 
to  be  summoned  at  least  once  In  each  period 
of  eighteen  months  unless  another  special 
grand  Jtiry  Is  then  serving.  The  grand  Jtary 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  elght«en  months  un- 
less an  order  for  Its  discharge  Is  entered 
e.srlter  by  tbe  court  upon  a  determination  of 
the  grand  Jury  by  majority  vote  that  its 
business  has  been  completed.  If.  at  the  end 
of  such  term  or  any  extension  thereof,  the 
district  court  determines  the  business  of 
the  grand  Jury  has  not  been  completed,  the 
court  may  enter  an  order  extending  such 
term  for  an  additional  period  of  six  months. 
No  special  grand  Jury  term  so  extended  shall 
exceed  thlrty-slx  months,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (e)  of  section  3333  of  this 
chspter. 

"(b)  If  a  district  court  within  any  Judicial 
circuit  fnllft  to  extend  the  term  of  a  special 
grand  Jury  or  enters  an  order  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  grand  Jury  before  such  grand 
Jury  determines  that  It  has  completed  Its 
business,  the  grand  Jury,  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  may 
apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  for 
an  order  for  the  continuance  of  the  term  of 
the  grand  Jury.  Upon  the  making  of  such  an 
application  by  the  grand  Jury,  the  term 
thereof  shall  continue  until  the  entry  upon 
such  application  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit  c1  an  appropriate  order.  No  special 
grand  Jury  term  so  extended  shall  exceed 
tlUrty-eix  months,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section ce)  of  section  3333  or  this  chapter. 
"1  3332.  Powers  and  duties 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
grand  Jury  Impaneled  within  any  Judicial 
district  tc  inquire  into  offences  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  alleged  to 
have  bcpn  committed  within  that  district. 
Such  aUeged  o(Tens*s  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  grand  Jury  by  the  court  or 
by  any  attorney  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence. Any  such  attorney  receiving  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  an  alleged  offense 
from  any  other  person  shall,  if  requested  by 
such  other  person.  Inform  the  grand  Jury  of 
such  alleged  offense,  the  Identity  of  such 
other  person,  and  such  attorney's  action  or 
recommendation. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  district  court  deter- 
mines that  the  volume  of  business  of  the 
special  grand  Jury  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
the  grand  Jury  to  discharge  Ita  obligations, 
tba  district  court  may  order  an  additional 


special  grand  Jury  for  that   district  to  be 
Impaneled. 
'!  3333.  Reports 

"  (aj  A  special  grand  Jury  Impaneled  by  any 
tustrict  coiut,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  members,  may,  upon  comple- 
tion of  Its  original  term,  or  each  extension 
thereof,  submit  to  the  court  a  report— 

"(1)  concerning  noncriminal  misconduct, 
malfeasance,  or  nusfeosance  in  office  Involv- 
ing organized  criminal  activity  by  an  ap- 
pointed public  officer  or  employee  as  tbe 
basis  for  a  recommendation  of  removal  or 
disciplinary  action;  or 

"(3)  reganllag  organized  crime  conditions 
In  tbe  district. 

"(bi  The  coxux  to  which  such  report  Is 
submitted  shall  examine  it  and  the  minutes 
of  the  special  grand  Jury  and.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  shall  make  an  order  ac- 
cepting and  filing  such  report  as  a  public 
record  only  If  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  It 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  that — 

"(1)  the  report  is  tused  upon  facts  re- 
vealed In  tbe  course  of  an  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  ot  section  3333 
and  13  supported  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence;  and 

"(3)  when  the  report  la  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1|  of  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section,  each  person  named  therein  and 
any  reasonable  number  of  witnesses  In  his 
behalf  ss  designated  by  him  to  the  foreman 
of  the  grand  Jury  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  report,  and  when  the 
report  Is  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section.  It  Is  not 
critical  of    an  Identified  person. 

"(c>(i)  An  order  accepting  a  report  pur- 
suant to  paragrapb  (It  of  subsection  ta)  of 
this  secuon  and  the  report  shall  be  sealed 
by  the  court  and  shall  not  be  filed  as  a  pubUc 
record  or  be  subject  to  subpena  or  otherwise 
made  public  (l|  unUl  at  least  thirty-one 
days  after  a  copy  of  the  order  and  report  are 
sened  upon  each  public  officer  or  employee 
named  therein  and  an  answer  has  been  filed 
or  the  time  for  filing  an  cnswer  has  expired, 
or  (II)  If  an  appeal  Is  talten.  tmtU  all  rlghu 
of  review  of  the  public  officer  or  employee 
named  therein  have  expired  or  terminated  In 
an  order  accepting  the  report.  No  order  ac- 
cepting a  report  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  en- 
tered until  thirty  days  after  the  delivery  or 
such  report  to  the  pubUc  officer  or  body  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  The  court  moy  Issue  such  orders 
as  It  shall  deem  appropriate  to  prevent  un- 
authorized publication  of  a  report.  Unau- 
thorized publication  may  be  punished  as 
contempt  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Such  public  officer  or  employee  may 
file  with  the  clerk  a  verified  answer  to  such 
a  report  not  later  than  twenty  days  after 
service  of  the  order  and  report  upon  iilm. 
Upon  a  showing  of  gtx>d  cause,  the  court  may 
grant  such  public  officer  or  employee  an  ex- 
ten.>;lon  of  time  within  which  to  file  such  an- 
swer and  may  authorize  such  limited  pub- 
lication of  the  report  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to 
prepare  such  answer.  Such  an  answer  i^all 
plainly  and  concisely  state  the  facta  and  law 
constituting  the  defense  of  the  public  oflScer 
or  employee  to  the  charges  In  said  report, 
and.  except  for  those  parts  thereof  which  the 
court  determines  to  have  been  Inserted  scan- 
dalously, prejudiclotisly.  or  unnecessarily, 
such  answer  shall  become  an  appendix  to  the 
report. 

"(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  tbe  time  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sutMcctlon  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  United  States  attorney  shall 
deliver  a  true  copy  or  such  report,  and  the 
appendix.  If  any.  for  appropriate  action  to 
each  public  officer  or  body  having  Jurisdic- 
tion, responsibility,  or  authority  over  each 
public  officer  or  employee  named  In  the 
report. 


"(d)  Upon  the  subiRtsslon  of  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
If  tbe  court  fintls  that  the  filing  of  such  re- 
port as  a  public  reconl  may  prejudice  fair 
consideration  a!  a  pending  crlmtna!  matter. 
It  shall  order  such  report  sealed  and  such 
report  shall  not  be  subject  to  subpena  at 
public  inspection  during  the  pendency  of 
such  criminal  matter,  except  upon  order  of 
the  court. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  court  to  which  a  t«port 
Is  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  thia  section  Is  not  satisfied 
that  the  report  oompUes  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  It  may  direct 
that  additional  testimony  be  taken  before 
the  same  grand  Jury,  or  It  shall  make  an 
order  sealing  such  report,  and  It  shall  not 
be  filed  as  a  public  record  or  be  subject  to 
subpena  or  otherwise  made  public  until  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
are  met.  A  special  grand  Jury  term  may  be 
extended  by  the  district  court  tjeyond  thlrty- 
slx  months  in  order  that  such  additional 
testimony  may  be  taken  or  the  provisions  of 
sutasectlon  (b)   of  this  section  may  t>e  met. 

"(f)  As  vised  In  this  section,  'public  offi- 
cer cr  employee'  means  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Uruted  States,  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision, or  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality thereof. 
"I  3334.  General  provisions 

"The  provisions  of  ciiapter  315.  title  IB. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Federal  Rules 
or  Criminal  Procedure  applicable  to  regular 
grand  Juries  shall  apply  to  special  grand 
Junes  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
sections  3331.  3333.  or  3333  of  this  chapter." 

(bi  The  part  analysis  ot  part  n.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  &  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after 

•21S.  Grand  Jury 3331" 

the  following  new  Item : 

"216.  Special  Grand  Jury SSSl." 

SBC.  103.  (a)  Su1»ectlon  (a),  section  3500. 
chapter  333,  title  18,  UtUted  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "to  an  agent  of  the 
Government"  following  "the  defendant". 

(b)  Subsection  (d).  section  3600.  chapter 
323,  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  "paragraph"  following  "the  court 
un4er"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section". 

(e)  Paragraph  (1).  sutisection  (e).  sec- 
tion 8500.  chapter  333,  title  16.  Umted  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  tbe  "or"  lol- 
lowlng  the  semicolon. 

(di  Paragrapb  (2),  subsection  (e),  section 
3500.  chapter  333.  title  IS.  United  states 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "to  an  agent 
of  the  Government"  after  "said  witness"  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  tbe  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  ";  or  (Si  a  state- 
ment, however  taken  or  recorded,  or  a  tran- 
scription thereof.  If  any.  made  by  said  wit- 
ness to  a  grarid  Jury.". 

Trn£  n — general  immunttt 

Sac.  201.  (a)  'nue  IB.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  part 
tv  the  following  new  part: 

"PaZT   V. — iMMUKTTT    OP   Wmti;B&Ea 

"6001.  Definitions. 

"6002.  Immunity  geoeraily. 

"6003.  Oourt  and  grand  Jury  prt>oeedlng5. 

"60(M.  Ortaln  administrative  prooeedlnga. 

"6005.  Congreaalonal  prooeedlngs. 

"i  6001.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  part — 

"(1)  'agency  of  the  United  States'  means 
any  executive  deportment  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  5.  UrUted  States  Code,  a  mili- 
tary department  as  defined  In  section  103  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  China  Trade  Act  reg- 
istrar  appointed    under    S3    Stat.    1433    (18 
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VS.C.  sec.  143),  the  Civil  AeronautlM  Bovd. 
the  PMKal  cominunlc«Uoii»  Comjnlislon. 
Uie  Ptdenl  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Oie  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  FeaeraJ  Trade 
Commission,  the  Inusratate  Commerce  Com- 
mlialon.  the  NaUonal  Labor  RelaUona  Board, 
the  National  Tranjport»tlon  Safety  Board, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  an  arbitra- 
tion board  established  under  48  Stat.  1193 
i4S  D.S  C.  sec.  151) .  the  Securities  and  EK- 
change  Commualon.  the  Subvertlve  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  or  a  bo«d  established 
under  48  Stat.  31  ll6  U.S.C.  sec.  716dl ; 

■■(21  other  lalormauon'  Includes  any 
boot,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material;  , 

■  (31  ■proceeding  before  an  agency  of  the 
United  States'  means  any  proceeding  before 
such  an  agency  with  respect  to  which  It  is 
authorized  to  Issue  subpenas  and  to  take 
testimony  or  receive  other  Information  from 
witnesses  under  oath:  and 

■■,4 1  court  of  the  United  States'  means 
any  of  the  following  courts;  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Onited  States,  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  a  United  States  district 
court  established  under  chapter  5.  title  28. 
United  Slates  Code,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  the  Dtstnct  Court  of  the  VUgln  Is- 
'anas  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Cnlted  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
\ppeals  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Stales. 
the  Customs  Court,  and  the  Court  of  MQltan- 
Appeals. 
!  6002  Immunity  generally 
■Whenever  a  vntness  refuses,  on  the  basis 
of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
tesUfy  or  provide  other  Information  In  a 
proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to— 

ill  a  court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
States. 

■  (2)  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 
■  (31  either  House  of  Congress,  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  or  a  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  of  either  House, 
and  the  person  presiding  over  the  proceeding 
communicates  to  the  witness  an  order  issued 
under  this  part,  the  witness  may  not  reftise 
•  o  comply  with  the  order  on  the  basis  of 
hU  privilege  against  self-incrimination;  but 
ni  Mstlmony  or  other  information  compeUed 
under  the  order  lor  any  Information  directly 
or  indirectly  derived  from  such  testimony  or 
other  information  1  may  be  used  against  the 
witness  in  anv  criminal  case,  except  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury,  giving  a  false  statement, 
or  otherwise  tailing  to  comply  with  the  order. 
■j  8003.  Court  and  grind  Jury  proceedings 

•  la)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  has 
been  or  mav  be  cllled  to  testify  or  provide 
other  informauon  at  any  proceeding  before 
or  ancillary  to  a  court  of  the  United  States 
;.r  a  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
dlatnct  In  which  the  proceeding  Is  or  may 
be  held  shall  issue.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  upon  the  request 
of  the  United  States  attorney  for  such  dls- 
•HC  an  order  requiring  such  Individual  to 
give  testimony  or  provide  other  information 
which  he  refines  to  give  or  provide  on  the 
basts  of  his  privilege  against  self-lncrlmlna- 
ti';!n.  such  order  to  become  eSectlve  aa  pro- 
vided In  section  60O2  of  this  part. 

■  ibl  A  United  States  attorney  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  the 
Deputy  Attomev  General,  or  any  designated 
-Asalstant  Attorney  General,  request  an  order 
under  subsection  lal  of  this  aectlon  when  In 
his  Judgment — 

■■lit  the  testimony  or  other  information 
from  such  Individual  may  be  necessary  to 
the  public  Interest;  and 

■•12)  such    Individual   has    refused    or   is 
likely  to  refuse  to  tesUfy  or  provide  other 
information   on   the   basis   of    his   privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 
I  eoo4.  Certain  admlnlsCtatlve  pneeedtngi 


■•(a)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  has 
been  or  who  may  be  called  to  tesUfy  or  pro- 
vide other  information  at  any  proceeding  be- 
fore an  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
agency  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  issue.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section,  an  order  requiring 
the  individual  to  give  testimony  or  provide 
other  information  which  he  refuses  to  give  or 
provide  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
sell-lncnmlnatlon.  such  order  to  become 
effective  as  provided  In  section  6002  of  this 
part. 

■  ibl  An  agency  of  the  United  Stales  may 
issue  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  only  If  In  its  Judgment— 

"(I)  ihe  testimony  or  other  Information 
from  such  individual  may  be  necessary  to 
the  public  Interest;  and 

•■(21  such  Individual  has  refused  or  Is  like- 
ly to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  other  In- 
formauon   on    the    basis    of    his    privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 
■■|  6005.  Congressional  proceedings 

■■(a)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
has  been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  pro- 
vide other  Information  at  any  proceeding 
before  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  of  either  House, 
or  anv  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
a  United  Slates  district  court  shall  issue,  in 
accordance  vrtth  subsection  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion, upon  the  request  of  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  House  of  Congress  or 
the  committee  concerned,  an  order  requiring 
such  Individual  to  give  testimony  or  provide 
other  information  which  he  refuses  to  give 
or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  such  order  to  be- 
come effective  as  provided  In  section  80O2 
of  this  part. 

■■(hi  Before  issuing  an  order  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  United  SUtes 
district  court  shall  And  that — 

■■(l)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  before 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  request  for 
such  an  order  has  been  approved  by  an 
afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  of  that  House; 

■•(2)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  before  a 
committee  or  a  suticommlttee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  or  a  Joint  committee  of 
both  Houses,  the  request  for  such  an  order 
has  been  approved  by  an  affirmative  vole  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee; and 

•■(31  ten  days  or  more  prior  to  the  day 
on  which  the  request  for  such  an  order  was 
made,  the  Attorney  General  was  served  with 
nonce  of  an  intention  to  request  the  order. 
••(c)  Upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  United  States  district  court 
shall  defer  the  issuance  of  any  order  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such  pe- 
riod, not  longer  than  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  request  for  such  order,  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  specify.^* 

lb)  The  table  of  paru  for  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following 


•■V.  Immunity  of  witnesses 600r'. 

Stc.  202  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
lb)  of  section  6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (69  Stat-  160;  7  U.S.C.  15)  Is  amended 
by  striking  •48  US.C.  12.  4«.  47.  48.  relating 
to  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wlt- 
nuses.  the  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  the  Inununlty  of  witnesses"  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■■(49  U.S.C-  6  121.  relating  to  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  prtiduc- 
tion  of  documentary  evidence. ■■- 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  i  f )  of  section  17  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  (82  Stat. 
768;   7  U.S.C.   !87fif)l.  Is  repealed. 

Sic.  204  The  second  sentence  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  entitled  •An  Act  to  regulate  the 
marketing  of  economic  polsoiu  and  devices. 
and  for  other  purposee".  approved  June  25. 
1947  (61  Stat.  168;  7  O.8.C.  I  I3Sc).  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  ■■aectlon",  the  following 


language:  ■■.  or  any  evidence  which  Is  dl- 
recUy  or  Indirectly  derived  fram  such 
evidence.*'. 

Sic  205  Subsection  if  I  of  section  13  of  the 
PerUhaUle  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 
1930  (46  Slat.  536;  7  US.C.  i499milll.  Is 
repealed. 

Stc  206.  lal  Section  16  of  the  Cotton  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  iBO  Slat.  265;  7 
use.  (21161  IS  amended  by  striking  "(a)" 
and  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

( b  I  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
16  15  amended  by  striking  ■;  Self-incrimina- 
tion". 

Sec.  207  Clause  (10)  of  subsection  lat  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States",  approved 
July  1.  1898  (52  Stal  847;  U  US.C,  !  25ia) 
1 10 1 ).  IB  amended  b>  Inserting  after  the  ftnl 
use  of  the  term  ■■leetimouy"  the  following 
language :  ■■,  or  any  evidence  which  Is  directly 
or  Indlrectlv  derived  from  such  tcitlmcny.^'. 
SEC.  208  'The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
Id)  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suranre  Act  164  Stat  882;  12  U  S  C.  »  1820 
(di  t    Is  repealed. 

Sec.  209.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
centered  heading  -0EP*rrwcNT  or  .iL'sncc^' 
In  the  nrst  section  of  the  Act  of  February  25. 
1903  132  Stat  904;  15  U  S  C,  I  321 ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  '■;  Provided.  That"  and  all  that 
follows  In  that  paragraph  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Stc  210  The  Act  of  June  30  1906  (34  Slat. 
798;  15  use   I  33).  Is  repealed. 

SEC-  211.  The  seventh  paragraph  of  Fectlon 
9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (38 
Stat.  722;   15  US.C    S49i.  l.i  repealed 

SEC  212  Subsection  (dl  of  section  21  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (48  Swt. 
899    15  use    i  78u(dl).  IS  repealed. 

Sec.  213.  SubaecUon  (c)  of  section  22  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat.  86;  IS 
use  I  77v(ci ).  Is  repealed. 

Sic  214.  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  18  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  (49  Slat  831;  15  VS.C.  I79r(el).  Is 
repealed. 

Sic.  215  Subsection  (d)  of  section  42  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (54 
Stat  842;  15  U  S  C.  I80a-41(d)).  Is  repealed. 
Stc  216  Subsection  (dl  of  section  209  of 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat. 
853;  is  use   J80b-9(d)).  IS  repealed 

Sec  217.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  15  of  the 
China  Trade  Act,  1922  142  Stat.  953;  IS 
use   <  I65(cl  1.  Is  repealed. 

Sic.  218.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Qaa  Act  (52  Stat.  828:  IS  CSC. 
i  7nm(h) ) .  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  219.  The  Brst  proviso  of  section  12  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  In- 
terstate distribution  and  sale  of  packages  of 
hazardous  substances  Intended  or  suitable 
for  household  use.^  approved  July  13,  1980 
(74  Stat  379;  16  USC.  I  1271).  u  amended 
by  Inserting  after  ■'section^'  the  following 
language;  ■■.  or  any  evidence  which  Is  directly 
or  indirectly  derived  from  such  evidence.". 

Sec  220.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1415  of 
the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure 
Act  (82  Stat.  596:  15  USC.  !  ni4(e)  1 .  Is 
repealed. 

Stc  221.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  307  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (49  Stat.  856;  16 
use.  !825f(g)).lsrepealed- 

Sec.  232.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  835  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Sec  233  I  a)  Section  895  of  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  43  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  895. 

Stc  224.  (a)  Section  1406  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(bl  the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  68  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Item 
relating  to  section  1406. 

Sic.  225.  Section  1954  of  tUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by   striking   "(at 


Whoever'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•■Whoever"  and  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

Sec  226  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  section  3424.  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  'but  no  per- 
son'^  and  all  ihai  follows  In  that  subsection 
and  inserlng  m  lieu  thereof:  ■but  no  in- 
formation contained  In  the  statement  or  any 
evidence  which  Is  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  de- 
rived from  such  information  may  be  used 
against  any  person  making  such  statement 
in  any  crlmliukl  case,  except  a  prosecution 
lor  perjury,  givmg  a  false  statement  or 
otherwise  falling  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion.'■ 

Sec.  227.  (a)  SccUon  2514  of  title  18. 
Unlied  stales  Code.  Is  repealed  eOecUve  four 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  119 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  'o  section  2614. 

Sic  228.  (al  Section  3486  of  title  18. 
United  Stales  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  223 
of  such  line  Is  amended  by  sulking  the  Item 
relating  to  section  3486- 

Sic.  229.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  333  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (4«  Stat.  699;  19  U  S.C. 
!  1333(e)).  is  amended  by  striking  ":  Pro- 
vided. Thof  and  all  that  follows  In  that 
subsection  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Sec.  230.  The  first  proviso  of  section  703  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coamellc  Act, 
approved  June  25.  1938  (52  But.  1057;  21 
U.S.C.  1  373 ) .  Is  amended  by  uuiertlng  after 
■section^'  the  following  language:  '■.  or  any 
evidence  which  Is  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived from  such  evidence. ■'- 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Section  4874  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  (D)  of  chapter  39  of  such  Code  u 
amended  by  striking  the  Item  relating  to 
section  4874. 

Sec.  332  Section  7493  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  233.  The  uble  of  sections  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  (El  of  chapter  76  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  Item  relating  to  section  7493. 

SEC.  234.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  11  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947  (49 
Stat.  455;  29  U.S.C.  !  161(3) ).  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  235.  The  third  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  that  tolls 
on  certain  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  Suies  shall  be  Just  and  reason- 
able, and  for  other  purposeii^^.  approved  Au- 
gust 21.  1935  (49  Slat.  671:  33  US.C.  15061, 
Is  repealed. 

Sic.  236.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  205  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC.  I  405(f)  1 
Is  repealed. 

SEC  237  Paragraph  c  of  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  948;  43 
use  )  2201(c) ) .  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
third  sentence  thereof. 

SEC  238.  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  subparagraph  (h)  of  the  para- 
graph designating  ■Third"  of  section  7  of 
the  BaUaay  Labor  Act  (44  Slat.  683:  45 
V3.C    !1S7).  la  repealed. 

Sec  239  Subsection  (c|  of  section  12  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(52  Stat.  1107:  45  U.S.C.  !362ic)),  la  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  240  Section  28  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  139  Stat.  737;  46  U.S.C.  J  827).  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  241-  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1991;  46  use   !  1124(ci ).  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  242.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  409  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Slat. 
1096;  47  US.C.  j409   (1)1.  is  repealed. 

Sec.  243.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (24 
Stat.  382;  49  US.C.  !9l.  Is  amended  by 
striking  ■■;  the  claim'  and  all  that  follows  In 
that  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (54  Sut.  948:  49 
U.S.C.  f  916)a) ).  15  amended  by  striking  the 
comma  following  ■part  V  and  by  striking  ", 
and  the  Immunity  of  Witnesses  Act  (34  Stat. 
798;   32  Stat.  904.  ch.  755.  sec.  1).". 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  417  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  i  1017 
I  a)  I.  IS  amended  by  striking  the  comma 
after  "such  provisions"  and  by  striking  •■, 
and  of  the  Immunity  of  Wltnesies  Act  (34 
Stat.  798;  32  Stat.  904,  ch.  755.  sec.  1 ) .". 

Sec.  344-  The  third  senteniie  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  further  regulate 
Commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  Stales ".  approved  February  19.  1903  (32 
Stat.  848;  49  n.S.C.  143).  Is  amended  by 
striking  ";  the  claim"  and  all  that  follows  in 
that  sentence  down  through  and  Including 
■■Provided.  That  the  provlslons^^  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ".  The  provisions"". 

Sec  245.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
February  11.  1893  (27  Stat.  443;  49  U.S.C. 
!  46).  Is  repealed. 

Sec  246  Subsection  d)  of  aectlon  1004 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat 
792;  49  U.S.e.  !  1484(1)  I.  U  repealed. 

Sec  247  The  ninth  sentence  of  subsection 
(CI  of  section  13  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  181  Stat.  768;  50  US.C.  f  792(c)  ).  Is 
repealed 

Sec  248.  Section  1302  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  i36  Stat  186;  50  USC 
App.  !4«3a).  15  amended  by  striking  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof. 

Sec  249.  Paragraph  14)  of  subsection  (al 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  enllUed  "An  Act  to 
expedite  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  June  28.  1940  (54  Stat.  676; 
50  use.  App.  S  I152ia)|4)).  IS  amended  by 
sinking  the   fourth  sentence  thereof 

Sec  290  Subsection  id)  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  8;  50 
use.  App.  5  2026  lb)).  IS  repealed. 

SEC  251  Subsection  (h)  of  section  706  of 
the  Act  of  September  8.  1950.  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (64  Stat  816;  50  US.C. 
5  2155(b) ) .  Is  repealed. 

Stc.  252  Section  23-545  of  the  Dlsirlct 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  repealed. 

Sec  253  Section  42  of  the  Act  of  October  9. 
1940.  54  Stat  1082  (DC.  Code.  sec.  3S-1346). 
Is  repealed. 

Sec  254  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1934.  48  Stat.  1176  (section  35-802.  District 
of  Columbia  Code ) .  U  repealed. 

Sic  256.  Section  2S  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1922.  42  Stat.  414  (section  35-1129.  District 
of  Columbia  Code).  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  256.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  February  7. 
1914.  38  Stat,  282,  as  amended  (section  22- 
2721,  District  of  Columbia  Code),  la  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  257  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February  7, 
1914  38  Stat  281  (section  22-2717,  District 
of  Columbia  Code),  u  amended  by  striking 
out  "2721"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■2720"". 

SEC  268  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  February  7. 
1914  38  Stat.  282  (Section  22-3720.  District  of 
Columbia  Code).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■2721  "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •■2720- 
Sec  259  In  addition  to  the  provulons  of 
law  speclflcally  amended  or  speclBcaUy  re- 
pealed by  this  title,  any  other  provision  of 
Inw  inconsistent  with  Ihe  provisions  of  part 
V  of  title  18.  United  States  Co&e  (adding  by 
tlUe  II  of  this  Act) .  IS  to  that  extent  amend- 
ed or  repealed - 

Stc  260-  The  provisions  of  part  V  of 
title  18  United  Slates  Code,  added  by  title 
II  of  this  Act.  and  the  amendmenl*  and  re- 
Deals  made  by  Utle  II  of  this  Act.  shall  lak- 
effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  foUowlng  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  No  amendment 
to  or  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law  under 
title  11  of  this  Act  shaU  affect  any  Im- 
munltv  to  which  any  individual  is  entitled 
under  such  provuion  by  reason  of  any  testi- 
mony or  other  InformaUon  given  before 
such  day. 


TITLE     III— RECALCITRANT     WITNESSES 
Sec   301.  (a)  Chapter  119.  title  28.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aectlon; 
•")  1826   Recalcitrant  witnesses 

"(a)  Whenever  a  witness  m  any  proceed- 
ing before  or  ancillary  to  any  court  or  grand 
Jury  of  the  United  Stales  reftises  without 
Jusl  cau£e  shown  to  comply  with  an  order 
of  the  court  to  testify  or  provide  other  In- 
formation. Including  any  book,  paper,  docu- 
ment- record,  recording  or  other  material,  the 
court,  upon  such  refusal,  or  when  such  re- 
fusal Is  duly  brought  to  its  attention,  may 
summarily  order  his  confinement  at  a  suit- 
table  place  until  such  time  as  the  witness 
is  «-l!ltng  to  give  such  testimony  or  provide 
such  Information.  No  period  of  s-ach  con- 
finement shall  exceed  the  life  of — 
"■(1)  the  court  proceeding,  or 
"(2)  the  term  of  the  grand  Jury,  Including 
extensions. 

before  which  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  (xcurred.  but  In  no  event  shaU 
confinement    exceed    eighteen    months. 

""(b)  No  person  confined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  seciion  shall  be  admitted 
to  baU  pending  the  determination  of  an  ap- 
peal taken  by  him  from  the  order  for  his 
confinement  If  It  appears  that  the  appeal  Is 
frivolous  or  taken  for  delay  Any  appeal  from 
an  order  of  confinement  under  this  section 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  practicable, 
bui  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  fil- 
ing of  such  appeal." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  119.  utle  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  st 
the  end  thereof  ihe  following  new  Item: 
"1826.  Recalcitrant  witnesses."', 

Stc.  302.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
1073,  chapter  49,  tlUe  16,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (3)  to  avoid  serv- 
ice of.  or  contempt  proceedings  for  alleged 
disobedience  of.  lawful  process  requiring  at- 
tendance and  the  giving  of  testimony  or  the 
production  of  documentary  evidence  before 
an  agency  of  a  State  empowered  by  the  law 
of  such  State  to  conduct  investigations  of 
aUeged  criminal  activities.""  Immediately  af- 
ter ""Is  charged."". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  1073. 
chapter  49.  utle  18.  United  states  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
""held  In  custody  or  confinement""  a  comma 
and  adding  'or  In  which  an  avoidance  of 
service  of  process  or  a  coniempt  referred  to  In 
clause  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  aUeged  to  have  been  committed,"". 
TITLE  IV— FALSE  DKCtARATIONS 
Sic  401.  (a)  Chapter  79,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


■■!  1623.  False  declarations  before  grand  Jury 
or  court 
■■(a)  Whoever  under  oalh  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  or  ancUlary  to  any  court  or  grand 
Jury  of  the  United  States  knowingly  makes 
any  false  material  declaration  or  makes  or 
uses  any  other  Informauon,  Including  any 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material,  knowing  the  same  to  con- 
tain any  false  material  declaration.  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  •lOflOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

•■(b)  This  section  Is  appUcable  whether 
the  conduct  occurred  within  or  without  the 
United  States. 

■■(C)  An  Indictment  or  Information  for 
vlolauon  of  this  secUon  alleging  that.  In 
any  proceedings  before  or  ancUlary  to  any 
court  or  grand  Jury  of  the  United  Suites,  at 
defendant  under  oath  haa  knowingly  made 
two  or  more  decUraUons,  which  are  inoon- 
slstent  to  the  degree  that  one  of  them  is 
necessarily  false,  need  not  specify  which 
declaration  Is  false  If — 

"(1)  each  declaraUon  was  material  to  the 
point  In  question  and. 
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"(3>  e»cb  declaration  was  DiAde  n-lthm  the 
p«no<l  of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  tbe 
otTeose  charged  under  this  section. 
In  anv  prosecution  under  this  section,  the 
falsity  oi  adeclaraUon  set  forth  in  the  ludict- 
menl  or  information  shall  be  estabUshed  suf- 
ficient fcr  conviction  by  proof  that  the  de- 
;ei;dant  while  under  oath  made  irreconcilably 
contradictory  declarations  material  to  the 
point  in  question  In  any  proceeding  before 
i-r  ar.c  i:ao  'o  any  court  or  grand  Jury.  It 
shall  \'e  a  defense  to  an  indictment  or  in- 
fonnsiicn  made  pursutnt  to  the  flra:  scn- 
tencs  oi  this  subsection  that  the  defendant 
at  :he  tUne  he  made  each  declaration  beUeved 
tbe  declaration  was  true. 

■  id)  Where,  in  the  same  continuous  court 
or  grand  Jury  pnjcecdlng  In  which  a  declara- 
tion ts  made,  the  person  making  the  declara- 
tun  admits  such  declaration  lo  be  faUe.  such 
admission  shall  bar  prosecution  under  this 
section  If.  at  the  time  the  admission  Is  made. 
the  declarauon  ha.s  not  substan'ialiy  affected 
the  proceeding,  or  It  has  not  become  mani- 
fest that  such  falsity  has  been  or  will  be 
exposed. 

"(e)  Proof  beyond  a  rearonable  doubt 
under  this  section  is  sufficient  for  conviction 
It  5ha.n  not  be  necersary  that  such  proof 
be  made  by  any  particular  number  of  wlt- 
r.cj:rs  or  by  documentary  or  other  types  of 
evidence  * 

ih)  The  analysis  of  chapter  79.   title   IB. 
United  S>.ates  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  T&e  follcwing  new  Item. 
■  1623    Fa^^e  d'-ciTH'icns  fctfjre  ^rand   Jury 

or  court." 
TITLE  V— PROTECTED  PACnJTffiS  FOR 
HOCSWG  GOVERNMENT  WITNESSES 
Sic.  501.  The  Attorney  General  of  thfc 
United  Slates  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
.security  of  Govert:mcnt  witnesses,  potential 
Govemmeni  witnesses,  and  the  famlllea  of 
Government  witnesses  and  potential  wit- 
nesses m  legal  proceedings  against  any  person 
alleged  to  ha^e  participated  in  an  organized 
criminal  Hctivi;y 

See.  502.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  rent,  pur- 
chase, modify,  or  remodel  protected  housing 
facilities  and  to  otherwise  offer  to  provide 
for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  wit- 
nesses and  persons  Intended  to  be  called  as 
GoTcrnment  witnesses,  snd  the  families  of 
witnesfes  and  persons  intended  t-o  be  called 
ts  Government  witnesses  In  legal  ppoceedlnga 
instituted  against  any  person  alleged  to  have 
participated  in  an  orgaruzed  criminal  activity 
whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  testimony  from. 
or  a  wimngneas  to  testify  by,  such  a  witness 
would  place  his  life  or  person,  or  the  life 
or  person  of  a  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold. In  Jeopardy.  Any  person  availing  him- 
self of  an  ofTer  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
use  such  faciUtleo  may  continue  to  use  siich 
r%cUltle*  for  as  long  as  the  Attorney  General 
determlnee  the  Jeopardy  to  lU*  Ufe  or  person 
oontlnnes. 

Sec  503.  As  used  !n  this  title,  "GoTem- 
ment"  means  the  United  States,  any  State. 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  posaeaslon 
ot  the  United  States,  any  political  aub- 
diTislon.  or  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strximentalUy  thereof.  The  offer  of  facUmee 
to  witnesses  may  be  conditioned  by  the  At- 
torney General  upon  reimbursement  in 
whole  or  In  part  to  the  United  State*  by 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision,  or 
any  department,  a?ency,  or  Inst  rumen  ta!  It  y 
there--if  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting such  witnesses. 

SEC.  504.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  mch  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUlons 
cf  thJs  title. 

TITLK  VI— DEPOSITIONS 
cic   601.  fal  Chapter  223.  title  18,  United 
Sti'er  Code.   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectlonr 


"t  3303.  Depositions  to  preserve  testlnuny 

"(al  "Whenever  due  to  exceptional  clrcum- 
sunces  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  Justice  that 
the  testimony  of  a  prospective  witness  of  a 
party  be  taken  and  preserved,  tbe  court  at 
a!ij  time  after  the  filing  of  an  Indictment  or 
information  may  uiK>n  motion  of  such  party 
;ind  notice  to  the  parties  order  that  the  tes- 
timony of  such  witness  be  taken  by  deposi- 
tion and  that  any  designated  book,  paper, 
document,  record,  recording,  or  other  mate- 
rial not  privileged  to  be  produced  at  the 
same  t'me  and  place.  If  a  witness  is  com- 
muted for  failure  to  give  ball  to  appear  to 
testify  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the  court  on  writ- 
ten motion  of  the  witness  and  upon  notice 
to  the  parties  may  direct  that  his  deposition 
be  taken.  After  the  deposition  has  been  sub- 
scribed the  court  may  discharge  the  witness. 
A  motion  by  the  Government  to  obtain  an 
order  under  this  section  shall  contain  cer- 
tiScatlon  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  des- 
ignee that  the  legal  proceeding  la  against 
a  person  who  Is  believed  to  have  participated 
m  an  organized  criminal  activity. 

"ibt  The  party  at  whose  Instance  a  depo- 
.•itlon  ts  to  be  taken  shall  give  to  every  party 
reasonable  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  for  taking  tbe  deposition.  The  notice 
^hall  state  the  tiame  and  address  of  each 
person  to  be  examined.  On  motion  of  a  party 
upon  whom  the  notice  Is  served,  the  -jourt 
for  cause  shown  may  ex:ud  or  shorten  the 
time  or  change  the  plac^or  taking  'he  dep- 
osition. The  officer  havlfig  custody  of  .i  de- 
fendant shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and 
place  set  for  the  examination,  and  shall  prc- 
duce  him  at  the  examination  snd  keep  him 
In  the  presence  of  the  wltnet^s  during  the 
examination.  A  defendant  not  In  custody 
5>all  have  tbe  right  to  be  prespnt  at  'he 
ex.iminaUon.  but  his  failure,  absent  good 
cause  «hown.  to  appesr  aTter  notice  and 
tender  of  expenses  shall  constitute  a  waiver 
cf  that  right  and  of  any  objection  to  the 
taking  and  use  of  the  deposition  based  upon 
that  right. 

"(c)  If  a  defendant  Is  without  counsel,  the 
court  shall  advise  him  of  his  rights  and  as- 
sign counsel  to  represent  him  unless  the  de- 
fendant electa  to  proceed  wlUiout  counsel  or 
l.<i  able  to  obtain  counsel  of  his  own  choice. 
Whenever  a  deposition  Is  taken  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Government,  or  whenever  a 
deposition  is  taken  at  the  instance  of  a  de- 
fendant who  appears  to  be  unable  to  bear 
the  expetue  of  tbe  taking  of  the  deposition 
the  court  may  direct  that  the  expenses  of 
travel  and  subsistence  of  the  defendant  and 
hu  attorney  for  attendance  at  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  Government.  In 
5']  eh  event  the  marshal  shall  make  payment 
accordingly, 

"(d)  A  deposition  shall  be  taken  and 
filed  in  the  manner  provided  In  civil  actions, 
provided  that  (1)  in  no  event  shall  a  deposi- 
tion be  taken  of  a  party  defendant  without 
his  consent,  and  (2)  the  scope  of  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  shall  be  such  as 
would  be  allowed  in  the  trial  Itself,  On  re- 
quest or  waiver  by  the  defendant  the  court 
may  direct  that  a  depoflltlon  be  taken  on 
written  Interrogatories  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  civil  actions  Such  request  shall  con- 
.itttute  a  waiver  of  any  objection  to  the  tak- 
l.''<;  and  use  of  the  deposition  baaed  upon  its 
bp!ngso  taken. 

Ve)  The  Government  shall  make  available 
tr  the  defendant  for  hla  examination  and  use 
at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  any  state- 
ment of  the  witness  being  deposed  wh!ch 
Is  In  the  possession  of  the  Government  and 
which  the  Government  would  be  required  to 
mske  Hvailable  to  the  defendant  If  the  wit- 
ness were  testifying  at  the  trial. 

"(f)  At  the  trial  or  upon  any  hearing,  a 
part  or  all  of  a  depostllon.  so  far  as  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
may  be  used  If  it  appears:  That  the  witness 
is  dead:  or  that  the  witness  is  out  of  the 
United  States,  unless  It  appears  that  tbe  a)>- 


sence  of  the  witness  was  procured  by  the 
party  offering  the  deposition;  or  that  the 
witness  Is  unable  to  attend  or  testify  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  Infirmity;  or  that  the 
wltneae  refuses  In  the  trial  or  hearing  to 
testify  concerning  the  subject  of  the  deposi- 
tion or  part  offered:  or  that  the  party  of- 
fering the  deposition  has  been  unable  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  the  witness  by 
subpena.  Any  deposition  may  also  be  used 
by  any  party  for  the  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing or  Impeaching  the  teatlmony  of  the  de- 
ponent as  a  witness.  If  only  a  part  of  a 
deposition  is  offered  in  evidence  by  a  pcu-ty, 
an  adverse  party  may  require  him  to  offer 
all  of  It  which  is  relevant  to  the  part  offered 
and  any  party  may  offer  other  parts. 

"(g)  Objections  to  receiving  in  evidence  a 
deposition  or  part  thereof  may  be  made  as 
provided  in  civil  actions." 

lb  I  The  analysis  of  chapter  223,  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
■■3503.  Depositions    to    preserve    teetlmony." 

TITLE  VII— LITIGATION  CONCERNING 
SOURCES  OP  EVIDENCE 
Part  A — Spsctai.  Pindings 

Btc.  701.  The  Congress  finds  that  claims 
that  evidence  offered  in  proceedings  was 
obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  unlawful 
acts,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence. (I)  often  cannot  reliably  be  deter- 
mined when  such  claims  concf>rn  evidence  of 
events  occurring  years  after  the  allegedly 
unlawful  act.  and  (2i  when  the  allegedly  t»n. 
lawful  act  has  occurred  more  than  five  year* 
prior  to  the  event  In  question,  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  likelihood  that  the  evidence  of- 
fered to  prove  the  event  has  been  obtained 
by  the  exploitation  of  that  allegedly  unlaw- 
ful act. 

Past  B — LmcA-noN  Concerning  SotmCES 

or    EVIOCNCB 

Sec.  702  (a)  Chapter  223,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amendM  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  3504,  Litigation  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence 

■*(a)  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding In  or  before  any  court,  grand  Jury, 
department,  offlcer,  agency,  regulatory  body, 
or  other  authority  of  the  United  States— 

"(1)  upon  A  claim  by  a  party  aggrieved 
that  evidence  Is  inadmissible  beca\i8e  It  ta 
the  primary  product  o^  an  unlawful  act  or 
because  It  was  o*italned  by  the  exploitation 
of  an  unlawful  act.  the  opponent  of  the 
claim  shall  affirm  or  deny  the  occurrence  of 
the  alleged  unlawful  act: 

•■(21  disclosure  of  Information  for  a  de- 
termination If  evidence  Is  Inadmla-iiblt  be- 
came It  Is  the  primary  product  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act  occurring  prior  to  June  19.  1968.  or 
because  It  was  obtained  by  the  exploitation 
of  nn  unlawful  act  occurring  prior  to  June 
19.  1968.  shall  not  be  required  unless  such 
Information  may  be  relevant  to  a  pending 
claim  of  such  Inadmissibility:  and 

"(3)  no  claim  shall  be  considered  that  evi- 
dence of  an  event  is  inadmissible  on  the 
ground  that  such  evidence  was  obtained  by 
the  exploitation  of  an  unlawful  set  occur- 
ring prior  to  June  IB.  1968.  if  such  event  oc- 
curred more  than  five  years  after  such  al- 
legedly unlawful  act. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section  'unlawful  act' 
means  any  act  the  use  of  any  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2510(61  of  this  title)  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  tbe  United  States 
or  any  regulation  or  standard  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  223,  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followhag  new  Item: 
"3604    Litigation  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence." 

Sec.  703.  This  Utle  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings, regardless  of  when  etunxnenced.  oc- 


curring alter  the  date  of  iw  enactment.  Para- 
araph  l3i  of  aubaectlon  (a)  of  section  3504. 
chM>ier  323.  title  18.  Umted  8t*t«  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  proceeding  in  which 
all  informauon  to  be  relied  upon  to  estab- 
Ufih  inadmissibility  was  poaseaaed  by  the 
party  making  such  claim  and  adduced  In 
auch  proceeding  prior  to  such  enactment. 

TITLE  Vni— SYNDICATED  GAMBLING 
PxBT  A— Special  riNDiwca 

SBC.  801.  Congress  fUids  that  Ulegal  gam- 
bl'ug  involves  widespread  use  of.  and  has  an 
effect   upon,   interstate  commerce   and   the 
lacuiues  thereof. 
p„x  B— Obstkuction  or  Statx  o«  Locai.  Law 

ENPOaCXMEUT 

Sec.  802.   (a)    Chapter  73.  title  IB,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"i  1511.  Obstruction   of   State   or  local    law 
enforcement 

"(a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  conspire  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  tiiereof.  with  thi  intent  to 
IdclUtate  an  Illegal   gambling  business  if— 

••(1)  one  or  nore  of  such  persons  does  any 
act  to  effect  the  object  of  such  a  conFplracy; 

••(")  one  or  more  of  such  persons  Is  an  om- 
clal  or  employee,  elected,  appointed,  or  other- 
wise, of  such  State  or  political  subdivision: 

""•■(S)  one  or  more  of  such  persons  conducts. 
miancee.  manages,  supervises,  directs  or  owns 
all  or  F«^  ^r  ft"  '"*«'*^  gambling  business. 
*•  t  b )  fis  used  m  this  section — 
•'(])  'Illegal  gambling  business'  means  a 
ganUsllng  business  which— 

"(i)  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  a  State  or 

political  subdivision  in  which  It  Is  conducted: 

*(U)    involves  five  or  more  persons  who 

conduct,  finance,  manage,  supervise,  direct. 

or  own  all  or  part  of  such  business:  and 

■■(111)  has  been  or  remains  in  subEtantlaUy 
continuous  operaUon  for  a  period  in  ««««?' 
thirty  days  or  has  a  gross  revenue  of  M.OOO 
in  any  single  day. 

*i2)  gambling"  includes  but  is  not  limited 
to  pool  selling,  bookmaklng.  malnUlnlng  slot 
machines,  roulette  wheels,  or  dice  tables. 
and  conducting  lotteries,  policy,  bollta  or 
numbers  games,  or  selling  chances  therein. 

■i31  State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  game,  lottery,  or  similar  ^ame  of 
chance  conducted  by  an  organization  exempt 
from  tax  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
ic)  of  section  501  cf  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  as  amended,  II  no  part  of  the 
gross  rcrelpta  derived  from  such  activity  in- 
ures to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder, member,  or  employee  of  such  organl- 
eatlon,  except  as  compensation  for  actual 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  conduct  of 
&uch  activity. 

"(di  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  WO.OOO 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

lb)   The  analysis  of  chapter  73.  title  IB. 
Umted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
•IBll.  Obstnictlon  of  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement." 
PAI.T  C — Illegal  Gambunc  BtreiWEsa 
Ssc.  803.  (a)   Chapter  95.  title  18,  UniUd 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foilowln?  new  section: 
■*5  1955.  Prohibition     of     Illegal     gambling 
businesses 
■'(a)  Whoerer  conducts,  finances,  manages, 
5UFcr\lses.  directs,  or  owns  all  or  part  of  an 
Illegal  gambling  business  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  82O.0O0  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 


"(b)   As  used  m  this  section — 
"(l)    'Illegal   gambling  bu&Uie»a"  means  a 
gambling  business  which — 

■•(I)  is  a  violation  of  tbe  law  of  a  State  or 
poimcal  subdivision  In  which  it  is  con- 
ducted; 

"(11)  involves  five  or  more  persons  who 
conduct,  finance,  manage,  supervise,  direct, 
or  own  all  or  part  of  such  business;  and         , 

"(111)  has  been  or  remains  in  substantlaily 
continuous  operation  lur  a  period  In  excess 
of  thirty  days  or  has  a  gross  revenue  of 
•2.000  m  any  smgle  day. 

"(2)  ■gambling'  includes  but  li  not  limited 
lo  poolseiliug.  boukmaking.  maintaining  slot 
machines,  roulette  wheels  or  dice  tables,  and 
conducting  lotteries,  policy,  bollta  or  num- 
bers games,  or  selling  chances  therein. 

■■  (3 )  "State*  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  posseeaion  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  If  five  or  more  persous  conduct,  fi- 
nance, manage,  supervise,  direct,  or  own  all 
or  part  of  a  gambling  bu&lness  and  such 
business  operates  for  two  or  more  successive 
days,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  war- 
rants for  arrests,  intercepuons,  and  other 
searches  and  seizures,  probable  cause  that 
the  business  receives  gross  revenue  in  esocas 
of  t2,000  in  any  single  day  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  established. 

"(d)  Any  property,  including  money,  used 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  secUon 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  AU  provisions  of  law  relating  to  tbe 
seizure,  summary,  and  Judicial  forfeiture 
procedures,  and  condemnation  of  vessels,  ve- 
hicles, merchandise,  and  baggage  foe  rtola- 
Uon  of  the  customs  laws;  the  disposlUoo  of 
such  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  bag- 
gage or  the  proceeds  from  such  sale;  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures; 
and  the  compromise  of  claims  and  tbe  award 
of  compensation  to  Informcra  in  respect  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  Incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been 
mcurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
insofar  as  awUcable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  such  provisions.  Such  duties  as  are  Im- 
posed upon  the  collector  of  customs  or  any 
other  person  In  respect  to  tbe  aelxure  and 
forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise, 
and  baggage  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  propertv  used  or  Intended  for  use 
in  violation  of  this  section  by  such  officers, 
agent*,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  designated 
for  that  ptirpose  by  the  Attorney  General, 

•■(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  game,  lottery,  or  similar  game  of 
chance  conducted  by  an  organleaUon  ex- 
empt from  tax  imder  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  If  no  part 
of  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  such  ac- 
tivity Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder,  member,  or  employee  of  such 
organization  except  as  compensation  for  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  by  Mm  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  activity.' 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  95.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  ts  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item; 
■'1955.  Prohibition  of  Illegal  gambling  bual- 


(2)  four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  t^e 
Hou£e  of  RepreseutaUvts  Irom  Members  of 
the  House  of  Bepresontauves,  of  whom  two 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party,  and 
two  shall  be  members  ci  the  miuorii.s  party; 
and  . 

(3)  seven  appointed  by  the  Presldtnt  of 
the  United  States  from  peraous  specially 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Commisaloii.  none 
of  whom  shall  t»e  oBlcers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(C)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  (Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy 
In  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  It*  powers 
hut  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quonmi. 


nesses." 
p^^jpf  D — couuissioN   To  Review  National 

POLICY   TowAsn  GAMBJ-mO 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  804.  (a>  There  la  hereby  esUbllshed 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
a  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  National 
Policy  Toward  Gambling. 

(b)  The  Commission  .shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  four  appointed  by  the  Prcbldent  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
two  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party, 
and  two  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party. 


DITTIES 

SEC.  805.  IB)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commlr-i*""  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
legal  and  (actual  study  of  gambling  m  the 
United  States  and  exLstlng  Federal.  State, 
and  local  policy  and  practices  with  rebpect 
to  legal  prohibition  and  taxation  of  gambilng 
activities  and  to  formulate  and  propose  such 
changes  in  those  poUcies  and  practices  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate.  In  such 
study  and  review  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  review  the  cSectivencss  of  existing 
practices  In  law  enforcement.  Judicial  admin- 
istration, and  corrections  In  the  United 
states  and  m  foreign  legal  Jurisdictions  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  and  taxa- 
tion of  gRmbling  activities  and  consider  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  such  practices;  and 

(2)  prepare  a  study  of  existing  statutes  of 
the  United  States  that  prohibit  afld  tax 
gambling  activities,  and  such  a  codiflcaticn, 
revision,  or  repeal  thereof  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  lo  be  required  to  carry 
Into  effect  such  policy  and  pracUce  changes 
as  It  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  'The  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  advisable.  Xt  shall 
moke  a  final  report  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Congress  within  the  four- 
year  period  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report,  the  Commlaslon  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

POWUlS 

Sec.  806.  (al  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  or  member  thereof 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ppo- 
vlslons  of  this  titlv*iol<l  ^'^^^  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testhuony  of  such, 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses ^peorlng  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  subcommittee  or  member.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Cbstrman  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
such  member. 

( b>  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection  la) 
by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  Sisies.  tbe  dis- 
trict court,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  shaU  have  JurisdlcUon  to 
Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requinng  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
a  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  there  to 
produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
inquiry.  Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to 
obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
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(ci  THe  Commission  shtU  be  'an  agency 
of  ihe  united  Slates"  under  subeecUon  {!). 
secton  BOOi.  title  18.  United  Stat*s  Code,  for 
Oie  purpcwe  of  ttrBnting  limnunitT  to  wll- 


id>  Each  depanment.  M;ency.  and  instru- 
mer.talitv  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  including  Independent  fl«enclM 
IS  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Cvsmmission.  upon  request  made  oj  "*« 
Chairman  on  a  reimbursable  bivsls  or  oiher- 
wtte  such  5iatmical  data,  reports,  imd  other 
information  «  the  Commission  deem*  nec«- 
tary  to  carry  out  lu  functions  under  thl» 
Utle  The  Chairman  us  further  authorised  to 
call  upon  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  Sices  of  the  several  States  'o/"*^;**^- 
on  a  reimbursable  bwl*  or  otherwise  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  nnd  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  rteems  neceasary  to 
carrv  out  us  functions  under  this  tiUe. 
coMPCNSA-nrn  axd  exMrnoN  or  membe«s 
S«r  807  .a»  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  IS  a  Member  of  Congresa  or  a  m«n°"  ?' 
the  Federal  Judiciary  shall  sene  without  ad- 
ditional compensation,  but  .hall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  subsistence,  and  other 
necesMrr  eM^ensea  incurred  in  ^^e  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

,b>  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  Is 
not  a  member  of  Congress  or  a  ^^^^^?[ 
the  Federal  Judiciary  shall  receive  ilOO  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  P«'<^- 
ance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission  plus 
J^bursement  for  travel,  subs^nce.  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

STArr  J 

SIC.  808  (a>  Subject  w  such  rules  and 
reKUlatlons  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
^salon.  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 

in  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  &ecunve  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  be  deems  "^'f-fy- *; '^ 
out  re^^d  to  the  provisions  of  title  o.  United 
States' Code,  governing  appointments  m  the 
competiuve  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  Trovlsions  of  chapter  51  and  "Ubchapl^ 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  o'^^"  "^- 
mum  rate  for  G&-1B  of  the  Genend  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title:  and 

,2t  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorlaed 
t>T  section  31M  of  title  5.  United  8tat«  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  esceed  »100  a  day  for 
Individuals, 

,b>  In  making  appolntmenu  pursuant  to 
*hls  subaectlon.  the  Chairman  shall  include 
among  his  appointments  Individuals  deter- 
mined  by  the  Chairman  to  be  competent 
social  scientists,  lawyers,  and  law  enforce- 
ment ofllcerB. 

Stc  809  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  title 
into  effect. 

Pj^ht  e — GtNKXAL   PaoviaiONS 

S*c  810.  paragraph  (c».  subsection  (H. 
Section  3516.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  "secuon  1511  (obstruc- 
tion of  State  or  local  law  enforcement!/ 
alter  "aectlon  1510  (obstrucUon  of  crimi- 
nal mveatigatlonst."  and  by  adding  "section 
1965  (prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of 
gambling)."  after  "section  1854  (offer,  ac- 
ceptance, or  aollcuatlon  to  Influence  opera- 
tions of  employee  benefit  plan^ ,". 

SEC  811.  No  provision  of  this  title  in- 
dicates an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  Beld  to  which  such  pro- 
vision operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
of  a  State  or  possession,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  Sute  or  possession,  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  or  to  relieve  any  person  of 
any  obligation  imposed  by  any  law  of  any 


State  or  possession,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  possession. 

TITLE  DC— RACKETEER  INFLUENCED  AND 

CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  901     la)   TiUe  18.  United  States  Code. 

is    amended    by    adding    Immedtaiely    &fter 

chapter  95  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

■Chapter  96  —RACKETEER  INFLUENCED 

AND  CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec. 

■  1961.  Definitions. 

"1962.  E>Tohiblted  racketeering  activities. 
•1903.  Criminal  penalties. 
■•1964.  Civil  remedies. 
•1965    Venue  and  process. 
'1966.  Expedition  of  actions. 
•'1967.  Evidence. 

•1968.  ClvU  toveatlgatwe  demand. 
"}  1961.  DeOnitians 
■As  used  In  this  chapter — 

-(l>  'racketeering  actlvuy  means  (Al  any 
act  or  threat  Involving  murder,  kidnaping, 
gamhlmg.  arson,  robbery,  bribery,  extortion, 
or  dealing  in  narcoUc  or  other  dangerous 
drugs,  which  Is  chargeable  under  State  law 
and  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year:  iBt  any  act  which  is  indict- 
able under  any  of  the  (oUowlng  provision?  of 
Tiite  18.  United  Stares  C<x1e:  Section  301 
irelaiing  to  briberyi.  section  224  (relating  ;o 
sports  bribery) .  sections  471.  472.  and  473 
(relating  to  counierfeuingi.  section  659  (re- 
lating to  theft  from  interstate  shipment »  if 
rhe  acT  Indictable  under  section  ft59  Is  felo- 
nious, section  6M  (relating  to  embezzlement 
from  pension  and  welfare  funds  i.  sections 
891-894  (relating  to  extortionate  credit  trans- 
actions t.  section  1084  (relating  to  the  trans- 
mission of  gambling  information),  section 
1341  (relating  to  mail  fraud),  section  1343 
•  relating  to  wire  fraud),  section  1503  (relat- 
ing to  obstruction  of  Justice),  section  1510 
(relating  to  obstruction  of  criminal  investi- 
gations), section  1511  (relating  to  the  ob- 
struction or  State  or  local  law  enforcement ) , 
section  1961  (reiaUng  to  interference  wl'h 
commerce,  robbery,  or  extortion),  section 
1952  (relating  to  racketeering) .  section  1953 
t  relating  to  interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia),  section  1954  (relat- 
ing to  unlawful  welfare  fund  payments) .  sec- 
tion 1955  (relating  to  the  prohibition  of  Il- 
legal gambling  businesses),  section  2314  and 
2315  (relating  to  Interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  propertvi.  sections  2421-24  (relating 
TO  white  slave  trafDc).  (C)  any  act  which  is 
indictable  under  title  29.  United  States  Code, 
section  186  (dealing  with  res:rlctlons  on  pay- 
ments and  loans  to  labor  organisations)  or 
section  501IC)  (relating  to  embezzlement 
from  union  funds)  .or  iDi  any  offense  involv- 
ing bankruptcy  fraud,  fraud  In  the  sale  of 
i^ecurlties.  or  the  felonious  manufacture,  im- 
portation, receiving,  concealment,  buying. 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  narcotic  or 
other  dangerous  drugs,  punishable  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  C-om- 
monwe«lth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
possesion  of  the  United  SUtes,  any  political 
subdivision,  or  any  department;,  agency  or 
lustrunientallty  thereof. 

"(3i  'person'  includes  any  indlvldtial  or 
entity  capable  of  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial 
Interest  in  property; 

'  (4)  enterprise'  includes  any  individual, 
partivrshlp.  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity,  and  any  union  or  group 
of  individuals  associated  in  fact  although 
not  a  legal  entity: 

"(51  "pattern  of  racketeering  activity*  re- 
quires at  least  two  acts  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity, one  of  which  occurred  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  chapter  and  the  last  of  which 
occurred  within  ten  years  (excluding  any 
period  of  Imprisonment)  after  the  commis- 
sion of  a  prior  act  of  racketeering  activity; 
"(6)  'unlawful  debf  means  a  debt  (A>  In- 
curred  or  contracted    in    gambling   actltrity 


which  wsis  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  a  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  which  Is  unenforceable  un- 
der State  or  Federal  law  In  whole  or  In  port 
as  to  principal  or  interest  becatise  of  the 
laws  relating  to  usury,  and  (B)  which  was 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
gambling  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  the  business  of  lending  money  or 
a  thing  of  value  at  a  rate  usurious  under 
State  €w  Federal  law.  where  the  usurious  rate 
Is  at  least  twice  the  enforceable  rate: 

■'(7t  Tttcketeerlng  investigator"  means  any 
attorney  or  Investigator  so  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  or  carrying  into  effect  this 
chapter; 

"\S)  racketeering  Investigation'  means 
any  inquiry  conducted  by  any  racketeering 
investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  person  has  been  Involved  in  any 
violation  of'thls  chapter  or  of  any  final  order. 
judnment.  or  decree  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  duly  entered  In  any  case  or 
proceeding  arising  under  this  chapter: 

"i9t  documentary  material'  includes  any 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material:  and 

■■(10 1  Attorney  General'  Includes  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
ai.y  Assistant  Aitorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  any  employee  of  any  deport- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  so  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General  to  carry 
out  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Attorney 
General  by  this  chapter.  Any  department  or 
agency  so  designated  may  use  in  inrestlgB- 
tlons  authorized  by  this  chapter  either  the 
Investigative  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  the 
investigative  power  of  such  deportment  or 
ugency  otherwise  conferred  by  law 
"!  1962.  Prolxlbited  activities 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  received  any  Income  derlvei.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  a  pattern  of  racket- 
eering activity  or  through  collection  of  an 
unlawful  debt  In  which  such  person  has 
participated  as  a  principal  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2.  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
to  use  or  invest,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
part  of  such  income,  or  the  proceeds  of  such 
income,  m  acquisition  of  any  toterest  in.  or 
the  establishment  or  operation  of.  any  enter- 
prise which  Is  engaged  in.  or  the  activities  of 
which  affect.  Interstate  or  foreign  comnterce. 
A  purchase  of  securities  on  the  open  market 
for  purposes  of  investment,  and  without  the 
Intention  of  controlling  or  participating  In 
the  control  of  the  Issuer,  or  of  as.«ils'.lng 
another  to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under 
this  subsection  If  the  securities  of  the  issuer 
held  by  the  purchaser,  the  members  of  hla 
Immedlote  family,  and  his  or  their  accom- 
plices in  any  pattern  or  racketeering  activity 
or  the  collection  of  an  unlawful  debt  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  In  law  or  In  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

*ib)  It  shall  tie  unlawful  for  any  person 
through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity  or 
through  collection  of  an  unlawful  debt  to 
acquire  or  malnUln.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  interest  in  or  control  ol  any  enterprise 
which  Is  engaged  in.  or  the  activities  of 
which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
employed  by  or  associated  with  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In.  or  the  activities  of  which 
affect.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to 
conduct  or  participate,  directly  or  indirectly. 
in  the  conduct  of  such  enterprise's  affairs 
through  a  pattern  of  racketeertog  activity  or 
collection  of  unlawful  debt. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  person 
to  conspire  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (8).  (b).  or  (c)  of  tills  9ec- 
tlon. 


"f  1963.  Criminal  penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  825.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  (li  any  interest  he  has 
acquired  or  maintained  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1962,  and  (2)  any  Interest  In,  security 
oT.  claim  against,  or  property  or  contractual 
right  of  any  kind  affording  a  source  of  in- 
fluence over,  any  enterprise  which  he  has 
established,  operated,  controlled,  conducted, 
or  participated  In  the  conduct  of.  In  viola- 
tion of  section  1962. 

"(b)  In  any  action  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  hove  JurisdlcUon 
to  enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  to  take  ."iuch  other  actions,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of 
satisfactory  performance  bonds.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  property  or  other  Interest  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  as  It 
shall  deem  proper. 

"(ct  Upon  convlcMon  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
Atiornev  General  to  seize  all  property  or 
other  Interest  declared  forfeited  under  this 
section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court  shall  deem  proper.  If  a  properly 
right  or  other  interest  is  not  exercisable  or 
trnnsferable  for  value  by  the  United  States. 
It  shall  expire,  and  shall  not  revert  to  the 
con\-lcted  person.  All  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  property,  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  Uwte,  and  the  com- 
promise of  claims  and  the  award  of  cocnpen- 
aatlcn  to  informers  in  respect  of  such  for- 
feiture* shall  apply  to  forfeitures  Incurred, 
or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  as 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions hereof.  Such  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upcn  the  collector  of  customs  or  any  other 
per?on  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  under  this  chapter  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  United  Stfftes  shall  dis- 
pose of  all  such  property  as  soon  as  com- 
mercially feasible,  making  due  provision  for 
the  rights  of  innocent  persons. 
"S  1964.  Civil  remedies 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  section  1962  of  this 
chapter  by  Issuing  appropriate  orders.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to:  ordering  any 
person  to  divest  himself  of  any  interest, 
direct  or  Indirect,  In  any  enterprise;  im- 
posing reasonable  restrictions  on  the  fu- 
ture activities  or  investments  of  any  person. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  prohibiting 
any  person  from  engaging  in  the  some  tj-pe 
of  endeavor  as  the  enterprise  engaged  in.  the 
activities  of  which  affect  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce;  or  ordering  dissolution  or 
reorganlzauon  of  any  entprprlse,  making  due 
provision  for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons. 

"lb)  The  Attorney  General  may  institute 
proceedings  under  this  section.  In  any  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mlnauon  thereof.  Pending  final  determina- 
tion thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time  enter 
such  restraining  orders  or  prohibitions,  or 
take  fuch  other  jutlons.  Including  the  ac- 
ceptance of  satUfactory  performance  bonds, 
as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(c)  Any  perscm  injured  In  his  btislness 
or  property  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1962  of  this  chapter  nuy  sue  therefor 
In  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  dam- 
ages he  sustains  and  the  cost  of  the  suit, 
including  a  reeeonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(dl  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States 
under  this  chapter  shall  estop  the  defendant 


from  denjrlng  the  eesenUal  allegations  of  the 
crlmlnual   offense   in   any   subsequent   civil 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States. 
'S  196S.  Venue  and  process 

"(a)  Any  clvU  action  or  proceeding  uilder 
this  chapter  against  any  person  may  be  in- 
stituted in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  person 
resides,  is  found,  has  sji  agent,  or  transacu 
bis  affairs. 

'■(b)  In  any  action  under  section  1964  of 
this  chapter  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Stales  in  which  It  Is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  other  parties 
residing  in  any  other  district  be  brought 
before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
parties  to  be  sunmioned,  and  process  for 
that  purpose  may  be  ser\'ed  in  any  Judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

"(c)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding  instituted  by  the  United  States 
under  this  chapter  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  tor  any  Judicial  district, 
subpenoa  issued  by  such  court  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  served 
in  any  other  Judicial  district,  except  that  in 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such  sub- 
pena  shoU  be  issued  for  service  ujwn  any 
Indlviduil  who  resides  In  another  district  at 
a  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  such  court  Is  beld  with- 
out approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(d)  All  other  process  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  may  be  served 
on  anv  person  in  any  Judicial  dlstrtct  In 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  hss  an 
agent,  or  ironsacte  his  affairs. 
■■{  1966.  Expedition  of  actions. 

■In  anv  civil  action  Instituted  under  this 
chapter  by  the  UiUted  States  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  court 
a  certificate  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the 
case  Is  of  general  public  importance.  A  copy 
of  that  certificate  shall  be  furnished  im- 
mediately by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge 
or  In  his  absence  to  the  presiding  dlsulct 
Judge  of  the  dlauict  in  which  such  action 
Is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  such 
Judge  shall  designate  immediately  a  Judge 
of  that  district  lo  hear  and  determine  ac- 
tion. The  Judge  so  designated  shall  assign 
such  action  for  hearing  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, participate  in  the  heaxlngs  and  deter- 
mination thereof,  and  cause  such  action  to 
be  expedited  in  every  way. 
■'I  1967.  Evidence 

"In  any  proceeding  ancillary  to  or  in  any 
civil  action  instituted  by  the  United  States 
under  this  chapter  the  proceedings  may  be 
open  or  closed  to  the  public  at  tne  discretion 
of  the  court  after  consideration  of  the  rtghu 
of  affected  persons. 
"!  1968.  Civil  investigaUve demand 

•■(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  or  enter- 
prise may  be  in  possession,  custody,  or  control 
of  any  documentary  materials  relevant  to  a 
racketeering  invcstlgotlon.  he  may.  prior  to 
the  institution  of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing  thereon.  Issue  In  writing,  and  cause  to 
be  served  upon  such  person,  a  civil  Investiga- 
tive demand  requiring  such  person  to  pro- 
duce such  material  for  examinatlon. 

"(b)   Each  such  demand  shall — 

"(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  alleged  racketeering  violation 
which  IB  imder  Investigation  and  the  provi- 
sion of  law  applicable  thereto; 

■'(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  produced  thereunder  with 
such  definlteness  and  certainty  as  to  permit 
such  material  to  be  fairly  Identified; 

"(31  state  that  the  demand  Is  returnable 
forthwith  or  prescribe  a  return  date  which 
will  provide  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  the  material  so  demanded  may 


be  assembled  and  made  a^'allable  for  inspec- 
tion and  copying  or  reproduction;  and 

"(4)  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
niaterial  shall  be  made  available. 

•■(c)  No  such  demand  shall — 
"1 1 )  contain  any  requirement  which  would 
be  held  to  be  unreasonable  It  contained  to  a 
subpena  duces  teciun  Issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation of  such  alleged  rucketeertng  viola- 
tion; or 

••(21  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  would  be  prtvlleged 
from  dliclofiure  If  demanded  by  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  investlgaUon  of 
such  alleged  racketeering  violation. 

"(d)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  any 
petition  filed  under  tills  section  may  be  made 
upon  a  person  by — 

•lit  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of 10  any  partner,  executive  offlcer,  managing 
agent.  (Jr  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
oy  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  behalf 
of  such  person,  or  upon  any  indlvldtial 
person: 

"(2)  dellvertng  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of of  the  principal  ofBee  or  place  of  business 
of  the  person  to  be  served:  or 

'•(3)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mall,  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
duly  addressed  to  such  person  at  lis  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 

"(e)  A  certified  return  by  the  Individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petUioo  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
prima  fade  proof  of  such  service  In  the  case 
of  service  by  registered  or  certified  mail. 
such  return  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
return  post  office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such 
demand. 

"(Dtl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  des- 
ignate a  racketeering  investigator  to  serve 
as  racketeer  document  custodian,  and  such 
additional  racketeering  investigators  as  he 
shall  determine  from  time  to  time  to  be 
necessary  to  serve  as  deputies  to  such  offlcer. 

•■(2)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
Issued  under  this  aectlon  has  been  duly 
served  shall  make  such  mat^al  available 
for  inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction 
to  the  custodian  designated  therein  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  person,  or 
at  such  other  place  as  such  custodian  and 
such  person  thereafter  may  agree  and  pre- 
scribe in  writing  or  as  the  court  may  direct, 
pursuant  to  this  section  on  the  return  dale 
specified  in  such  demand,  or  on  such  later 
date  OS  such  ctistodlan  may  prescribe  in  writ- 
ing. Such  person  may  upon  written  agree- 
ment between  such  person  and  the  cus- 
todian substitute  for  copies  of  sll  or  any 
part  of  such  material  originals  thereof. 

"(3)  The  custodian  to  whom  any  docu- 
mentary material  Is  so  delivered  shall  take 
physical  poasessioo  thereof,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for 
the  return  thereof  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
The  custodian  may  cause  the  preparauon  of 
such  copies  of  suc^  documentary  material  as 
may  be  required  for  offlci&l  use  under  regula- 
tions which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney General.  While  in  the  possesalon  of 
the  custodian,  no  material  ao  produced  shall 
be  available  for  examination,  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  by  any  Individual  other  than  the 
Attorney  General.  Under  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe,  documentary  material 
while  In  the  pocsaaslon  of  the  custodian 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  the  per- 
son who  produced  such  material  or  any  duly 
authorised  representatives  of  such  person. 

"(4)  Whenever  any  attorney  has  been  des- 
ignated to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  involving  any  alleged  vio- 
lation of  thu  chapter,  the  custodian  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  such  documentary 
material  in  the  possession  of  the  custodian 
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u  such  attorney  dMannlnM  to  be  required 
lor  uje  m  the  preseotatlon  ol  such  <:•»  or 
proccedlOB  on  behilt  ol  the  United  8ut«. 
Upon  the  conclualon  ol  any  tuch  CMC  or 
nriveedi-.ig.  such  attorney  shall  return  to  the 
custodian  any  documentary  material  so 
withdrawn  which  has  not  passed  Into  the 
control  of  such  court  or  grand  )ury  through 
the  introduction  thereof  Into  the  record  ol 
such  caa«  or  proceeding. 

"(5>   Upon  the  completion  of — 
■■(1)     the    raclcet«erlng    Investigation    for 
which  any  document*ry  material  was  pro- 
duced under  this  chapter,  and 

■  I  111  any  case  or  proceeding  arlalng  from 
such  invesugatlon. 

the  custodian  shall  return  to  the  person  who 
produced  such  material  all  such  material 
other  than  copies  thereof  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
which  has  not  pa»ed  Into  the  control  of 
an«  court  or  grMd  Jury  through  the  Intro- 
ducUon  thereof  Into  the  record  of  such  case 
or  proceeding.  ^    .  ,  ^„ 

■  1 6 1  When  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  by  onv  person  under  thU  sec- 
tl-ii  tor  use  In  any  racteteering  InvesUp- 
tlon  and  no  such  case  or  proceeding  arising 
therefrom  has  been  instituted  within  a  rea- 
sonable tune  after  completion  of  the  '"ml- 
naUon  and  analysis  o!  all  evidence  assembled 
In  the  course  of  such  Investigation,  such  per- 
son shaU  be  entitled,  upon  written  demand 
made  upon  the  Attorney  General,  to  ^t\eje- 
'urn  of  all  documentary  material  other  than 
copies  thereof  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section so  produced  by  such  person. 

"(7°  ID  Uie  event  of  the  death.  dlsabUlty. 
or  EeparaUon  from  service  of  the  custodian 
of  anrdocumentary  material  produced  under 
any  demand  Issued  under  this  section  or  the 
oHlcial  relief  of  such  custodian  froin  mvcn- 
slblUty  for  the  custody  and  control  of  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
promptly —  .    -    _,        .« 

■■(1)  designate  another  racketeering  in- 
vestigator to  serve  as  custodian  thereof,  and 
■•(111  transmit  notice  In  writing  to  tne 
person  who  produced  such  material  as  to 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  successor  ao 
designated. 

Any  BuocMsor  so  designated  shall  have  with 
reeard  to  such  malertala  all  duties  and  re- 
spinslbuitlas  imposed  by  this  section  upon 
Ms  predecessor  In  oBlce  »-lth  regard^hereto. 
except  that  he  shall  not  be  held  responsible 
for  any  default  or  dereliction  which  occurred 
before  hla  designation  as  custodian. 

"<»)  Whenener  any  person  falls  to  win- 
olT  with  any  civil  investigative  demand  duly 
iernd  upon' him  under  this  section  or  when- 
ever satisfactory  copying  or  reproduction  <a 
any  such  material  cannot  be  done  and  such 
person  refuse*  to  surrender  such  matartal. 
the  Attorney  Oenerml  may  file.  In  the  dls- 
tnct  court  ol  the  United  States  for  any  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  such  person  realdaa. 
U  found,  or  transacts  bualneas.  and  serve 
upon  such  person  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
luch  court  for  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion, eicept  that  If  such  pereon  »anaactt 
business  In  more  than  one  such  district 
Buch  petition  shall  be  Bled  In  the  district  m 
which  ruch  person  malntalua  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  such  other  district 
In  which  auoh  person  transacts  business  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such 
petition.  ^  , 

-(h)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or  at 
any  time  before  the  return  date  specified  In 
the  demand,  whichever  period  u  ahorter. 
such  person  may  tue.  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict within  which  such  person  reeldea.  Is 
found,  or  transacts  business,  and  serve  upon 
Btich  custodian  a  petition  tor  an  order  of 
»uch  court  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  The  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  U»  demand  m  whole  or  m  part  aa 
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deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  court 
aball  not  run  durmg  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  in  the  court.  Such  petition  ahall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioner relies  in  seeUng  such  relief,  and  may 
be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such  demand 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other  legal 
right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

•■(I)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custod- 
ian Is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  delivered  by  any  person 
In  compliance  with  any  such  demand,  such 
person  may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Judicial  district  within 
which  the  onlce  of  such  custodian  is  situated. 
and  serve  upon  such  custodian  a  petition 
for  an  order  of  such  court  requiring  the 
performance  by  such  custodian  of  any  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section. 

"(J)  Whenever  any  petition  Is  fUed  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section."' 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  I.  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Imedlatcly  after 

■•»».  BacKeteerlng - - 19S1" 

the  following  new  Item: 
-96.  Backeteer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  or- 
ganizations  1***^ 

Sic  BOJ.  (»1  Paragraph  (c).  subsection 
III  section  2616.  tlUe  IB.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  between  the  parenthesis  and  the 
semicolon  ■'.  secOon  1963  (violations  with 
respect  to  racketeer  Influenced  and  corrupt 
organizations)'*. 

(b)  Subsection  (3).  section  SSn.  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strlltlng 
•criminal  proceedings  In  any  court  of  the 
United  sutee  or  of  any  State  or  In  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  grand  Jury  proceeding"  and 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "proceeding  held  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof". 

SEC.  903.  The  third  paragraph,  section  1505. 
title  IB.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '•or  section  1968  of  this  title"  af- 
ter ••Acf  and  before  •'wUlfulIy  ". 

Sic  904.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  Its 
remedial  purposes. 

(bi  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  supersede 
any  provision  of  Federal.  SUte.  or  other  law 
Imposing  criminal  oenaltles  or  affording 
civil  remedies  In  addition  to  thoae  provided 
for  in  this  title. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  tlUe  shall 
Impair  the  authority  of  any  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  to — 

(1)  lay  before  any  grand  Jury  Impaneled 
by  any  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
any  evidence  concerning  any  alleged  racket- 
eering violation  of  law: 

(•>)  invoke  the  power  of  any  such  court 
to  compel  the  production  of  any  evidence 
before  any  such  grand  Jury:   or 

(31  Institute  any  proceeding  to  enforce 
any  order  or  procers  Issued  In  eiecuUon  of 
such  power  or  to  punish  disobedience  of  any 
such  order  or  process  by  any  person. 

TITLE  X— DANGEROUS  SPECIAL 
OFFENDER  SENTENCING 
Src.  1001.  (Bl  Chapter  227.  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
'•!  3575.  Increased    sentence    for    dangerous 
special  offenders 
••(al   Whenever  an  attorney  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  a  defendant  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  alleged  felony  com- 
mitted when  the  defendant  was  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  has  reason  to  believe  that 


the  defendant  Is  a  dangerous  special  offender 
such  attorney,  a  reasonable  time  before  trial 
or  acceptance  by  Uie  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere,  may  sign  and  flle  with 
the  court,  and  may  amend,  a  notice  (I)  spec- 
ifying  that   the  defendant    Is  a  dangerous 
special  offender  who  upon  conviction  for  such 
felony   Is    subject  to   the   Imposition   of   a 
sentence  under  subsection  (b)   of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (3)  setting  out  with  particularity 
the  reasons  why  such  attorney  believes  the 
defendant  to  be  a  dangerous  special  offender. 
In  no  case  shall  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
Is  alleged  to  be  a  dangerous  special  offender 
be  an  Issue  upon  the  trial  of  such  felony, 
be  disclosed  to  the  Jury,  or  be  disclosed  be- 
fore any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  to  the  presiding 
Judge  without  the  consent  of  the  parties.  If 
the  court  Bnds  that  the  filing  of  the  noUce 
as  a  public  record  may  prejudice  fair  con- 
sideration of  a  pending  criminal  matter.  It 
may  order  the  notice  sealed  and  the  noUce 
shall  not  be  subject  to  subpena  or  public 
inspection  during  the  pendency  ol  such  crim- 
inal matter,  except  on  order  of  the  court, 
but  shall  be  subject  to  inspection   by  the 
defendant  alleged  to  be  a  dangerous  special 
offander  and  his  counsel. 

"(b)  Upon  any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere or  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty  of  the 
defendant  of  such  felony,  a  hearing  shall  be 
held,  before  sentence  Is  Imposed,  by  the  court 
silting  without  a  Jury.  The  court  shall  fix  a 
time  for  the  bearing,  and  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  defendant  and  the  United 
States  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto.  The 
court  shall   permit   the  United   States   and 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  the  defendant 
If  he  Is  not  represented  by  counsel,  to  In- 
spect the  presentence  report  sufficiently  prior 
to  the  hearing  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity tor  verification.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  the  court  may  withhold  material  not 
relevant    to   a   proper    sentence,    diagnostic 
opinion  which  might  seriously  disrupt  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabiutauon,  any  source  of  Infor- 
mation obtained  on  a  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality, and  material  previously  disclosed  In 
open  court.  A  court  withholding  aU  or  part 
of   a   presentence   report   shall   Inform   the 
parties  of  Its  action  and  place  In  the  record 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  court  may  require 
parties  Inspecting  all  or  part  of  a  presentence 
report   to   give   notice   of   any   part    thereof 
Intended  to  be  controverted.  In  connection 
with   the   hearing,   the   defendant   and   the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  assistance 
ot  counsel,  compulsory  process,  and  cross- 
examination  of  such  witnesses  as  appear  at 
the  hearing.  A  duly  authenticated  copy  of 
a  former  Judgment  or  commitment  shall  be 
prima  fade  evidence  of  such  former  Judg- 
ment or  commitment.  It  It  appears  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  information.  Including  In- 
formation submitted  during  the  trial  of  such 
felony  and  the  sentencing  hearing  and  so 
much  ot  the  presentence  report  as  the  court 
relies  upon,  that  the  defendant  Is  a  danger- 
ous special  offender,  the  court  shall  sentence 
th"  defendant  to  Imprisonment  foran  appro- 
priate term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years 
and  not  disproportionate  In  severity  to  the 
maximum  term  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
for  such  felony.  Otherwlre  It  shall  sentence 
the  defendant   In  accordance  with  the  law 
prescribing  penalties   tor  such   felony.  The 
court  shall  place  In  the  record  Its  findlrgs. 
Including  en  Identification  ot  the  Informa- 
tion relied  upon  in  making  such  findings, 
and  Its  reasons  tor  the  sentence  Imposed. 

"(cl  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the 
Imposition  and  execution  of  a  sentence  of 
death  or  of  Imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a 
term  exceeding  twenty-five  years  upon  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  so  punLihablc. 
■■(dl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  court  shaU  not  sentence 
a  dangerous  special  offender  to  less  than  any 
mandatory  minimum  penalty  prescribed  by 
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law  for  such  felony.  This  eectton  shall  noi  \x 
consLrufrJ  as  creating  any  maudatory  mini- 
mum  penalty. 

"(et  A  defendant  la  a  special  offender  for 
purposes  of  Uila  seoUoo  If- — 

"(1)  ihe  defendant  has  previously  been 
conv.cted  in  courts  of  ihe  Uultcd  States,  a 
State,  the  District  of  Culumbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  poe- 
sesBiou  of  the  United  States,  any  poUttcal 
subdivision.  r>r  any  department,  agency  or 
laairumcntallty  thereof  for  two  or  more  of- 
fenses committed  on  occasions  different  from 
one  ancther  and  Irom  such  felony  and  pun- 
ishable In  tfuch  courts  by  death  or  Imprison- 
ment In  excess  of  one  year,  for  one  or  more 
of  such  convictions  the  defendant  has  been 
Imprisoned  prlcr  to  the  commlsaion  of  such 
felony,  and  le;3  than  five  years  have  elapsed 
between  the  commission  of  such  felony  and 
either  the  defendant's  release,  on  parole  or 
otherwl&e,  fr^m  imprisonment  for  one  such 
conviction  or  bis  commission  of  the  last  such 
previous  ofTense  or  another  offense  punish- 
able by  death  or  Imprisonment  in  excess  of 
one  year  under  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States.  B  Slate,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory* 
or  possession  ol  the  United  States,  any  po- 
liucal  subdivision,  or  any  department,  ageacy 
or  Instrumentality  thereof;  or 

"(3)  the  defendant  committed  such  felony 
as  part  of  a  pattern  of  conduct  which  was 
crlm!nnl  under  applicable  laws  of  any  Juris- 
diction, which  constituted  a  mbstantlal 
source  of  his  Income,  and  in  which  he  mani- 
fested special  skill  or  expertise;  or 

"(3)  such  felony  was,  or  the  defendant 
conunltted  such  felony  In  furtherance  of.  a 
conspiracy  with  three  or  more  other  persons 
to  engage  In  a  pattern  of  conduct  criminal 
under  applicable  laws  of  any  Jurisdiction. 
and  tbe  defendant  did.  or  agreed  that  he 
would,  inittflte,  organize,  plan,  finance,  direct, 
manage,  or  supervise  aU  or  part  of  such  con- 
^  splracy  or  conduct,  or  give  or  receive  a  bribe 

X  or  use  forces  as  all  or  port  of  such  conduct. 

A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or  collateral 
review  or  at  the  hearing  to  be  invalid  or 
for  which  the  defendant  has  been  pardoned 
on  the  ground  of  innocence  shall  be  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  paragraph  <1)  of  this 
subsection.  In  support  ot  findings  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  defendant  has  had  In  his 
own  name  or  under  his  control  Income  or 
property  not  explained  as  derived  from  a 
source  other  than  such  conduct.  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a 
Biibstantlal  source  of  Income  means  s  source 
of  Income  which  for  any  period  of  one  year 
or  more  exceeds  the  minimum  wage,  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  forty-hour  week  and 
a  fifty-week  year,  without  reference  to  ex- 
ceptions, under  section  6<a)(l)  of  tbe  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (Sa  SUt.  1602. 
as  amended  &0  Stat.  838 1.  and  as  hereafter 
amended,  for  an  employee  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, and  which  for  the  same  period  ex- 
ceeds fifty  percent  of  the  defendant's  de- 
clared adjusted  gross  income  under  section 
63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  I9M  («8A 
&t«c.  17.  as  amended  83  Stat.  865).  and  as 
hereafter  amended.  For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  special  skill  or 
expertise  Ln  criminal  conduct  includes  un- 
usual knowledge.  Judgment  or  ability,  in- 
cluding manual  dexterity,  f  sclUtaUng  the  ini- 
tiation, orgaulziing.  planning,  financing,  di- 
rection, management,  superrtaton,  execution 
or  concealment  of  criminal  conduct,  the  en- 
listment of  accomplices  In  such  conduct,  the 
escape  from  detection  or  apprehension  for 
such  conduct,  or  the  disposition  of  the  fruits 
or  proceeds  of  such  conduct.  For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, criminal  conduct  forms  a  pattern  if 
It  embraces  criminal  acts  tliat  have  the  same 
or  similar  purposes,  results,  participants, 
vlctlou,  or  methods  of  commission,  or  oth- 


erwise   are    interrelated    by    distinguishing 
characteristics  and  are  not  isolated  events. 

"(f)  A  defendant  Is  dangerous  for  purfKises 
of  this  section  if  a  period  of  confinement 
longer  than  that  provided  for  such  felony  Is 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  further  criminal  conduct  by  the 
defendant. 

"(g)  The  time  lor  taking  an  appeal  from 
a  conviction  for  which  sentence  is  imposed 
after  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be 
measured  for  Imposition  of  the  original 
sentence. 

"With  respect  to  the  imposition,  correction, 
or  reduction  of  a  sentence  after  proceedings 
under  section  3575  of  this  chapter,  a  review 
of  the  sentence  on  the  record  of  the  sen- 
tencing court  may  be  talten  by  the  defendant 
or  the  United  States  to  a  court  of  appeals.  Any 
review  of  tiie  sentence  taken  by  tbe  United 
States  shall  be  taken  at  least  five  days  before 
expiration  of  the  time  for  taking  a  review  of 
the  sentence  or  appeal  of  the  conviction  by 
tbe  defendant  and  shall  be  diligently  prose- 
cuted. The  sentencing  court  may,  with  or 
without  motion  and  notice,  extend  tbe  time 
for  taking  a  review  of  the  sentence  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  thirty  days  from  the  ex- 
plr,itlon  of  the  Ume  otherwise  prescribed  by 
law.  The  court  shall  not  extend  the  time  for 
taking  a  review  of  the  sentence  by  the  United 
States  after  the  time  has  expired.  A  court 
extending  the  time  for  takinp  a  review  of  the 
sentence  by  the  United  States  shall  extend 
tbe  time  for  taking  a  review  of  the  sentence 
or  appeal  of  the  conviction  by  the  defendant 
for  the  same  period.  The  taking  of  a  review 
of  the  sentence  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  the  taking  of  a  review  of  tbe  sen- 
tence and  an  appeal  of  the  conviction  by  tbe 
defendant.  Review  of  the  sentence  shall  In- 
clude review  of  whether  tbe  procedure  em- 
ployed was  lawful,  the  findings  mode  were 
clearly  erroneous,  or  the  sentencing  court's 
discretion  was  abused  The  court  of  appeals 
on  review  of  the  sentence  may,  after  oonatd- 
erirg  the  record,  including  the  entire  pre- 
sentence report,  information  submitted  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  such  felony  and  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and  the  findings  and  reasons 
of  the  sentencing  court,  afflrm  the  sentence, 
impose  or  direct  the  imposition  of  any  sen- 
tence which  the  sentencing  court  could  orig- 
inally have  imposed,  or  remand  for  further 
sentencing  proceedings  and  imposition  of 
sentence,  except  that  a  sentence  may  be  made 
more  severe  only  on  review  of  the  sentence 
taken  bv  the  United  States  and  after  bear- 
ing. Failure  of  the  United  States  to  take  a 
review  of  the  Imposition  of  the  sentence  shall, 
upon  review  taken  by  tbe  United  States  of 
the  correction  or  reduction  of  the  sentence, 
foreclose  imposition  at  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  that  previously  imposed.  Any  with- 
drawal or  dl'T^'""*'  of  review  of  tbe  sen- 
tence taken  by  tbe  United  States  shall  fore- 
close imposition  of  a  sentence  more  severe 
ihiin  that  reviewed  but  shall  not  otherwise 
foreclose  the  review  of  tbe  sentence  or  the 
appeal  of  the  conviction.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
Its  disposition  of  tbe  review  of  the  sentence. 
Any  review  of  the  sentence  taken  by  the 
United  States  may  be  dismissed  on  a  showing 
of  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  review. 

•■(  3577.  Use  of  information  for  sentencing 
"No  limitation  shall  be  placed  on  tbe  In- 
formation concerning  the  background,  char- 
acter, and  conduct  of  a  person  convicted  of 
an  offense  which  s  court  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  and  consider  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Imposing  an  appropriate  sentence. 
"(  3578.  Conviction  records 

"(a)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorised  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  repository  for  records 
of  convictions  and  determinatloBs  of  the 
validity  of  such  convlctloufi. 

"(b)  Upon  tbe  oonvlotlon  thereafter  of  a 
defendant  In  a  oourt  of  the  United  States, 


the  District  ot  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wemlth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  tbe  United  States,  any  political  sub- 
division, or  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality thereof  for  an  offense  punish- 
able In  such  court  by  death  or  imprUoument 
in  excess  of  one  year,  or  a  Judical  determlna- 
tlou  of  the  valld;':y  of  surh  conviction  on 
collateral  review,  the  court  shall  cause  a  cer- 
tified record  uf  the  ccnvlcticn  or  determina- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  repository  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  Records  maintained  In  tbe  repository 
shall  not  be  public  records.  Certified  copies 
thereof —  '*-» 

"(1)  niay  be  furnished  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  on  request  of  a  c^urt  or  law 
enforcement  or  corrections  officer  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision,  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  thereof: 

"(3)  may  be  furnished  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  on  request  of  a  court  or  law 
enforcement  or  corrections  otBcer  of  a  State. 
any  political  subdivision,  or  any  department. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  if  a 
statute  of  such  State  requires  that,  upon 
tbe  conviction  of  a  defendant  in  a  court  of 
the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
for  an  offense  punishable  In  such  court  by 
death  or  imprisonment  in  excess  of  one  year, 
or  a  Judicial  determination  of  the  validity 
of  fuch  conviction  on  collateral  review,  the 
court  cause^  certified  record  of  the  convic- 
tion or  determination  to  be  made  to  the 
repository  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tbe 
United  States  shall  hy  regulation  prescribe; 
and 

"(3)  shall  be  prims  facie  evidence  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision,  or  an;  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, that  the  convictions  occurred  and 
whether  they  have  been  Judicially  deter- 
mined to  be  invalid  on  collateral  review. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  give  reasonable  public  notice,  and 
afford  to  interested  psrtles  opportunity  for 
hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  regulations  un- 
der this  section." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  237.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
"3S75.  Increased  sentence  for  dangerous  spe- 
cial offenders. 
"3576.  Review  of  sentence. 
"3577.  Use  of  Information  for  sentencing. 
"3578.  Conviction  records." 

Sec  1002.  Section  3148,  chapter  207.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing "or  sentence  review  under  section  3576 
of  this  title"  Immediately  after  "sentence". 
TITLE  XI— BBGUXA'nON  OP  EXPLOSIVICS 

FOKPOBl 

8«c.  UOl.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  protect 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce -agnlnat  in- 
terference and  interruption  by  reducing  the 
hazard  to  peraoiu  and  property  arising  from 
misuse  and  unsafe  or  insecure  storage  of 
explosive  materials.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unneces- 
sary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  storage,  or  use  of  explosive 
materials  for  Industrial,  mining,  agricultural. 
or  other  lawful  purposes,  or  to  provide  lor 
the  Imposition  by  Federal  regulations  of  any 
procedures  or  requirements  other  than  those 
reasonably  necessary  to  implement  and  ef- 
fectuate the  (irovlslons  of  this  title. 
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SK     1102.    Title    IB.    OnltMl    States    Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  alter  chapter  39  the 
fallowing  chapter : 
Chapter    lO.-IMPORTATXON     JtANOTAC- 

TURE     DISTRIBUTION    AND    STORAGE 

OP   EXPLOSIVE   MATERIAI^ 


"Sec. 

"841-  DeOnltlona. 
"ft42.  Unlawful  acts. 
"843-  Licensing  and  tiser  permits. 
"644.  Penaitlea. 
843.  Ejuieptlons;  relief  (rem  dlsabuitles. 
"846.  Additional  powers  of  the  Secretary. 
■&47    Rules  and  regulations. 
"848.  Eflect  on  State  law. 
"I  841.  DeOnlUons 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
-lal    Person-  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, company,  aasoclaOon.   firm.   p«rt- 
n«»hlp.  BOdely.  or  Joint  stock  company. 

■ibl  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
means  commerce  between  any  place  In  a 
State  and  any  place  outside  of  that  state, 
or  within  onv  possesalon  of  the  United  Stales 
I  not  including  the  Canal  Zonei  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  commerce  between 
places  wiuun  the  same  State  but  through 
any  place  out«lde  ol  that  State.  Stale  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  po«««s- 
slons  of  the  United  SMtes  (not  Including  the 
Canal  Zonet.  ,     ,  __ 

"iCi   Explosive  materials'  means  exploalves. 
bUstmg  agenta,  and  detonators. 

•Idi  Except  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions idi.  lei.  Ill,  Igi.  Ibl,  (i|.  and  01 
of  section  844  of  this  title,  explosives'  means 
any  chemical  compound  muture,  or  device, 
the  primary  or  common  purpose  of  which 
IS  to  function  by  explosion;  the  term  In- 
cludes but  is  not  lunlted  to.  dstiamlte  and 
other  high  explolves.  black  powder,  pellet 
powder,  initiating  eiplosives.  detonators, 
safety  fuses,  squibs,  detonating  cord.  IgiUter 
cord,  and  Igniters.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish and  revise  at  least  annuaUy  In  the  Fed- 
eral RegUter  a  list  of  these  and  any  addi- 
tional exploalves  which  he  determines  to  be 
within  the  coverage  of  this  chapter  For  the 
purpooes  of  subsections  idi,  ie<,  <fl.  <g>. 
(hi  and  (D  of  secuon  844  of  this  UUe.  the 
t«nn  explosive'  is  deBned  m  subsection  IJI 
of  such  section  844. 

"(et  'Blasting  agent'  means  any  materia! 
or  mixture,  consisting  of  fuel  and  oxldlier. 
intended  for  blasting,  not  otherwise  defined 
as  an  explosive:  ProiWed,  That  the  finished 
product,  as  mixed  tor  use  or  shipment,  can- 
not be  detonated  by  means  of  a  numbered 
8  teat  blasting  cap  when  unconflned. 

"(fi  'Detonator*  means  any  device  con- 
taining a  detonating  charge  that  la  used  for 
Initiating  detonation  In  an  explosive;  the 
term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  electric 
blasting  cape  of  Instantaneous  and  delay 
types  blasting  caps  for  use  with  safety  fuses 
and  detonating-cord  delay  connectors. 

"(gi  'Importer'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  Importing  or  bringing  ex- 
plosive materials  mto  the  United  Statea  for 
purposes  of  sale  or  dlstrlbutlon- 

"  1  h  I  -Manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturtng  ex- 
plosive materials  for  purposes  of  sale  oc  dis- 
tribution or  for  his  own  use. 

"(II  'Dealer'  means  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  distributing  explosive  mate- 
rials at  wholesale  or  retail. 

"(Jt  Permittee'  means  any  user  of  ex- 
plosives for  a  lawful  purpose,  who  has  ob- 
tained a  user  permit  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter 

-iki  secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  cr  his  delegate 

■111  'Crime  punUhable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year'  shall  not  mean 
1 1 )  any  Federsl  or  State  offenses  pertaining 
to  antitrust  violations,  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, restraints  of  trade,  or  other  similar  of- 
fenses relating  to  the  regulation  of  business 
practices  as  the  SecreUry  may  by  regulation 


designate,  or  H)  any  SUte  offense  (other 
than  one  Involving  a  nrearm  or  expioslvel 
clasalOed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  as  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  two  years  or  less 

"(ml  Licensee' means  any  Importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer  licensed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

••(nl  -Distribute'   means  sell.   Issue,  give, 
transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
"I  842.  Unlawful  acts 

"(a|   II  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 
'•(II    to  engage  In  the  business  of  Import- 
ing   manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  explosive 
materials  without  a  license  issued  under  this 
chapter: 

"(21  knowingly  to  withhold  information 
or  to  m.ike  any  false  or  fictitious  oral  or 
wntlen  stitement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit 
any  false.  Bctltlous.  or  misrepresented  Iden- 
tincatlon  intended  or  likely  to  deceive  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  explosive  materials, 
or  a  license,  permit  exemption,  or  relief  from 
disability  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter:  and 

•■(31  other  than  a  licensee  or  permittee 
knowingly — 

"( A|  to  transport,  ship,  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  receive  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  cxp'.oMt  materials,  except 
that  a  person  who  lawfully  purchaseJ  ex- 
plosive materials  from  a  licensee  In  a  State 
contiguous  to  the  State  In  which  the  pur- 
chaser resides  may  ship,  transport,  or  cause 
to  be  transported  such  explosive  materials 
to  the  Slate  In  which  he  resides  and  may 
receive  such  explosive  materials  In  the  State 
In  which  he  resides,  if  such  transportation. 
shipment,  or  receipt  la  permitted  by  the 
law  of  the  State  m  which  he  resides;  or 
"(Bi  to  distribute  explosive  materlali  ifl 
any  person  (other  than  a  licensee  or  permit- 
tee! who  the  dliirlhulor  knows  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  does  not  reside  In 
the  State  in  which  the-disrrlbutor  resldei. 

■lb I  It  shall  be  unlawful  tor  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  distribute  any  explosive  male- 
rials  •u»sny  perjon  except — 
'•(11   a  licensee; 
•'(21   a  permittee:  or 

••(31  a  resident  of  the  State  where  the  dis- 
tribution IS  made  and  in  which  the  licensee 
Is  licensed  to  do  business  or  a  State  contigu- 
ous thereto  U  permitted  by  the  law  of  the 
State  of  the  purchajwr's  residence. 

"(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
to  distribute  explosive  material  to  any  per- 
son who  the  licensee  has  reason  to  believe  In- 
tends to  transport  such  explosive  materials 
Into  a  S»te  where  the  purcha-se.  possession, 
or  use  of  explosive  materials  Is  prohibited  or 
which  does  not  permit  Its  residents  to  trans- 
port or  ship  explosive  materials  Into  It  or  to 
receive  explosive  materials  In  It. 

"Id I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  distribute  explosive  materials 
to  any  Individual  who: 
'■(II  Is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age: 
"(21  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year: 

■■(3(  Is  ander  Indictment  for  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  imprlaonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year: 

"(41  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 
"(6,  u  ui  unl««rtul  user  of  marihuana  (as 
defined  In  section  4761  of  the  Interiuil  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19541  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  20l(Vl 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  i 
or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4721 
(SI  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IBS4;  or 
■'(6)  has  been  adjudicated  a  menul  de- 
fective, 

"(el  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  distribute  any  explosive  ma- 
terials to  any  person  m  any  State  where  the 
purchase,  poiseaslon,  or  use  by  such  per- 
son of  such  explosive  materials  would  be  In 
violation  of  any  State  law  or  any  published 
ordinance  appUcable  at  the  place  of  distri- 
bution. 


(fl  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  Ucensee 
or  permittee  willfully  to  manufacture.  Im- 
port purchase  distribute,  or  receive  explosive 
materials  without  making  such  records  as 
ihe  Secretarv  may  by  regulation  require.  In- 
cluding, but  not  lUnlted  to,  a  statement  of 
intended  use,  the  name,  date,  place  of  birth. 
social  security  number  or  taxpayer  Identifi- 
cation number,  and  place  of  residence  of  any 
natural  person  to  whom  explosive  materials 
are  distributed.  If  explosive  materlala  are 
distributed  to  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entity,  such  records  shall  include  the 
Identity  and  principal  and  local  Pl»«f  «' 
business  and  the  name,  date,  ploce  of  birth, 
and  place  of  residence  of  the  natural  person 
acting  as  agent  of  the  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  In  arranging  the  distribution, 
"(gl  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  llcenoee 
or  permittee  knowingly  to  make  any  false  en- 
try In  any  record  which  he  Is  required  to  ke«p 
pursuant  to  thu  socUon  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  secUon  847  of  thU  title. 

'■(hi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  recel«  conceal,  transport,  ship,  store, 
barter  oell.  or  dispose  of  any  explosive  mate- 
rials knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
helleve  that  such  explosive  materlala  were 
stolen 

■■(11   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 
"(11  who  is  under  Indictment  for,  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime 
punUhable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

•■(2)  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 
"(3)  who  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana  (OS  defined  in  eectlon 
4761  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S41 
or  any  depressant  or  stlmulont  ■>"'«<" 
deflned  In  section  201  (VI  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug  and  Coometlc  Act  I  or  narcoOc  drug 
(as  deflned  In  section  473Ual  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19641 :  or 

■•(41   who  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  men- 
tal defective  or  who  has  been  conmUtted  to 
mental  Institution: 


to  ship  or  transport  any  explosive  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  to  receive  any 
exploelve  which  hoe  been  shipped  or  trana- 
ported  111  intersiaie  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(Jl  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  store  anv  explosive  material  In  a  maimer 
not  in  conformity  with  regulations  promul- 
Eated  by  the  Secretary.  In  promulgating  such 
ftgulatlons,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  class,  type,  and  quantity  of 
explosive  materials  to  be  stored,  as  well  as 
the  standords  of  safety  and  security  recog- 
nlwd  in  the  explosives  Industry. 

•■(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  perton 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  theft  or  loss  of 
any  eiplc«lve  materials  from  his  stock,  to 
fall  to  report  such  theft  or  loss  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  discovery  thereof,  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities. 
"(  843.  Licenses  and  user  permits 

"lal  An  appUcaOon  for  a  user  permit  or 
a  license  to  Import,  nnauufacture.  or  deal  In 
explosive  materials  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  conuln  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each  ap- 
pUcant  for  a  license  or  permit  shall  pay  a 
fee  to  be  charged  a«  set  by  the  Seerefjry, 
sold  fee  not  to  exceed  »200  for  each  ucense 
or  permit.  Each  Ucense  or  permit  ahall  be 
valid  lor  no  longer  than  three  years  from 
date  of  issuance  and  shall  be  renewable  upon 
the  same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  original  license  or  permit 
and  upon  poyment  of  a  renewal  fee  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  original  tee. 

■•(bl  Upon  the  flung  of  a  proper  appUca- 
tlon  and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
other  applicable  laws,  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  to  such  applicant  the  appropriate  li- 
cense or  permit  If — - 

"(11  the  applicant  (Including  In  the  case, 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  aosoclatlon. 
any  Individual  poesesalng,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  the  management  and  poUcles  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  |  la 
not  a  person  to  whom  the  dlaUlbutlon  of 
explosive  materlala  would  be  unlawful  under 
section  842(d>  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  the  appUcant  has  not  wUfuUy  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  hereunder: 

"(31  the  appUcant  has  In  a  State  premises 
from  which  he  conducts  or  intends  to  con- 
duct business; 

"(41  the  applicant  has  a  place  of  storage 
for  explosive  materials  which  meeu  such 
standards  of  public  safety  and  security 
against  theft  as  the  Secretary  by  regulauona 
shall  prescribe;  and 

■•(6)  the  applicant  bos  demonstrated  and 
certified  In  writing  that  be  Is  familiar  with 
all  published  State  laws  and  local  ordinances 
relaung  to  explosive  materials  for  the  loco- 
tlon  in  which  he  Intends  to  do  business. 

"(cl  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny 
on  application  within  a  period  of  forty-five 
days  beginning  on  the  date  such  application 
IS  received  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  any  license 
or  permit  Issued  under  this  section  '.f  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  the  holder  thereof 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  chapter,  or  has  become  In- 
eligible to  acquire  explosive  roalenals  under 
section  S42(d|.  The  Secretary's  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  reviewed  only  as  pro- 
vided In  subeectlon  (el  (2 1  of  this  section. 

"(eHD  Any  person  whose  application  l» 
denied  or  whose  license  or  permit  Is  revoked 
shall  receive  a  written  nouce  from  the  Secre- 
tary suting  the  specific  grounds  upon  which 
such  denial  or  revocation  Is  based.  Any  notice 
of  a  revocation  of  a  license  or  permit  shall 
be  given  to  the  holder  ot  such  license  or  per- 
mit prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  effective 
date  of  the  revocation. 

"(21  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  applica- 
tion for.  or  revokes  a  license,  or  permit,  he 
shall,  upon  request  by  the  aggrieved  party, 
promptly  hold  a  hearing  to  review  his  denial 
or  revocation.  In  the  case  ot  a  revocation, 
the  Secretary  may  upon  a  request  of  the 
holder  stay  the  effective  date  of  the  revoca- 
tion. A  hearing  under  this  section  ^holl  be 
at  a  location  convenient  to  the  aggrieved 
party.  The  Secretary  ahall  give  written 
notice  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  heotlng 
The  aggrieved  party  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  written  deci- 
sion, flle  a  petition  with  the  United  Stales 
court  of  appeals  for  the  district  in  which  he 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business 
for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  denial  or 
revocation,  pursuant  to  sections  701-706  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(fl  Licensees  and  permittees  shall  make 
available  for  Inspection  at  all  reasonable 
times  their  records  kept  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  or  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Secretory  such  re- 
ports and  Information  with  respect  to  such 
recards  and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shaU 
by  regulations  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
(including  places  of  storage)  ot  any  Ucensee 
or  permittee,  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting 
or  examining  (1)  any  records  or  documents 
required  to  be  kept  by  such  licensee  or  per- 
mittee, under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  issued  hereunder,  and  (2)  any 
explosive  materials  kept  or  stored  by  such 
licensee  cr  permittee  at  such  premises.  Upon 
the  request  ot  any  State  or  any  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof,  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  to  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  any  Information  which  he 
may  obta'n  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  Identifica- 
tion of  persons  within  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  who  have  purchased  or 
received  explosive  materials,  together  with  a 
description  of  such  explosive  materials. 

"(g)  Ucflhses  and   permits  Issued   under 
the  provisions  of  aubaeetlon  (bl  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  kept  posted  and  kept  available 
for  inspection  on  the  premises  covered  by  the 
license  and  permit. 
"S844    Penalties 

■■(a I  Any  person  who  violates  subsections 
>al  through  il)  ol  section  642  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  fined  not  more  than  610,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both- 
■■(b)  Any  person  who  vloutea  any  other 
provision  of  section  843  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  fined  not  mora  than  61.000  or  Imprisoned 
nzi  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

■•(CI  Any  explosive  materials  Involved  or 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In  any  violauon 
of  the  provisions  ot  this  chapter  or  any  other 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder 
or  any  vlolaUon  ot  any  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  subject  to  selsure  and 
forfeiture,  and  all  provisions  ot  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  relating  to  the  selxure, 
forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  firearms,  as 
defined  In  section  5B46(al  of  th.st  Code,  shell, 
so  Isr  as  applicable,  extend  to  .setoires  and 
forfeitures  under  the  provisions  ot  this 
chapter. 

•■(di  Whoever  transports  or  receives,  or 
attempts  to  transport  or  receive.  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  explosive  with 
the  knowledge  or  intent  that  It  will  be  used 
to  kill.  Injure,  or  intimidate  any  individual 
or  unlawfully  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
building,  vehicle,  or  other  real  or  personal 
properly.  shaU  be  Imprisoned  tor  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
610.000.  or  both:  and  If  personal  Injury  re- 
sults shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
twenty  veers  or  fined  not  more  than  620.000. 
or  both:  and  If  desth  resulu,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years, 
or  to  the  death  penalty  or  to  life  Imprison- 
ment as  provided  In  section  34  of  this  title, 
■■(e)  Whoever,  through  the  use  of  the  mall, 
telephone,  telegraph,  or  other  instrument  of 
commerce.  wlUfully  makes  any  threat,  or 
maliciously  conveys  false  Information  know- 
ing the  some  to  be  false,  concerning  an  at- 
tempt or  alleged  attempt  being  made,  or  to 
be  made,  to  kill.  Injure,  or  Intimidate  any 
Individual  or  uiUawfully  to  damage  or  destroy 
any  building,  vehicle,  or  other  real  or  per- 
sonal property  by  means  of  an  explosive  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  65,000,  or  both 

■■(f)  Whoever  maliciously  damages  or  de- 
stroys, or  attempts  to  damage  or  destroy,  by 
means  ot  an  explosive,  any  bulldmg,  vehicle, 
or  other  personal  or  real  property  in  whole 
or  In  part  owned,  possessed,  or  used  by.  or 
leased  to,  the  United  States,  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Institution  or  orga- 
nization receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  te  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  Oo^ned  not  more  than  610,000.  or  both: 
and  It  ^sonal  Injury  results  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned tor  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
fined  not  more  than  620.000.  or  both:  and  it 
death  resulu  shall  be  subject  to  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years,  or  to  the  death 
penalty  or  to  life  Imprisonment  as  provided 
m  section  34  ot  this  tlUe. 

"(g)  Whoever  possesses  an  exp)o6lve  In  any 
building  In  whole  or  in  part  owned,  possessed, 
or  used  by.  or  leased  to.  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  except 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  agency,  de- 
partment, or  other  person  responsible  for  the 
management  ot  such  building,  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned tor  not  more  than  one  year,  or  fined 
not  more  than  61,000.  or  both. 
■'(h)  Whoever— 

"(II  uses  an  explosive  to  commit  any 
felony  which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  an  explosive  unlawfully  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may 
be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
ShaU  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsection, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  terra  of 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years  nor 


more  than  twenty-five  years,  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  auch 
person  ot  give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 
"I I)  Whoever  maliciously  damages  or  de- 
stroys, or  auempu  to  damage  or  destroy,  by 
means  ot  on  explosive,  any  buUdlng,  vehicle, 
or  other  real  or  personal  property  used  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  In  any 
activity  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  fined  not  more  than  610,000,  or 
both:  and  If  personal  injury  results  shaU  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  620,000,  or  both;  and 
If  death  results  shaU  also  be  subject  to  im- 
prisonment tor  any  term  of  yeata,  or  to  the 
death  penalty  or  to  life  imprisonment  as  pro- 
vided in  secuon  84  of  this  title. 

"(J)  Ftor  the  purposes  of  subeectlons  (d), 
(e).  (f).  (g).  (h)  end  (I)  of  this  section, 
the  term  -explosive'  means  gunpowders,  pow- 
ders used  for  blasting,  ail  forms  of  high  ex- 
plosives. Mooting  materials,  fuaes  (other  than 
electric  circuit  breakers  I.  detonators,  and 
other  detonating  agents,  smokeless  powders, 
other  explosive  or  Incendiary  devices  with- 
in the  meaning  ot  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
232  ot  this  title,  and  any  chemical  com- 
pounds, mechanlcol  mixture,  or  device  that 
coniams  any  oxidizing  and  oomhustlble 
units  or  other  Ingredlenu,  in  such  propor- 
tions, quantities,  or  pocking  that  Ignition 
by  fire,  by  friction,  by  concussion,  by  percus- 
sion, or  by  detonauon  of  tie  compound, 
mixture,  or  device  or  any  port  thereof  may 
cause  an  explosion. 
"!  845.  Exceptions;  reUel  from  dlaabumes 

"(B)  Except  in  the  case  at  suboecttons 
(d).  (e).  <f).  (g).  (h).  and  (U  of  section 
844  ot  this  title.  thU  chapter  ahall  not  apply 
to:  . 

"(l)  anv  aspect  of  the  transportation  of 
explosive  materials  via  raihoad.  water,  high- 
way, or  air  which  are  regulated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  and 
agencies  thereof; 

•'(2)  the  use  of  explosive  macerlais  in 
medicines  and  medicinal  ogents  In  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  official  United  States 
Pharmacopeia,  or  the  National  Pormulory: 
"(3)  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  Importation  of  explosive  materials 
for  deuvery  to  any  «gency  ot  the  United 
States  or  to  any  State  or  poUOcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof; 

■■(4)  smaU  arms  ammunition  and  oompo- 
ncnts  thereof: 

"(6)  black  powder  m  quantities  not  to 
exceed  five  pounds;  and 

"(fll  the  monufacture  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  mlUtary  department  of  the 
United  Slates  ot  explosive  materials  for,  or 
their  distribution  to  or  storage  or  possession 
by  the  military  or  naval  services  or  other 
ogencleo  of  the  United  Statee;  or  to  arsensU. 
navy  yards,  depots,  or  other  establishments 
owned  by.  or  operated  by  or  on  behoU  of,  the 
United  States. 

■'(b)  .A  perton  who  had  been  Indicted  for 
or  convicled  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
may  make  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
relief  from  the  dlsabUltles  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  repect  to  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness ot  Importing,  manufacturing,  or  dealing 
in  explosive  materials,  or  the  purchase  of 
explosive  materials,  and  Incurred  by  reason 
ot  such  indictment  or  conviction,  and  the 
Secretarv  may  grant  such  relief  If  It  is  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances regarding  the  indictment  or  ccnvlc- 
tlon,  and  the  applicant's  record  and  reputa- 
tion, are  such  that  the  applicant  will  not  be 
likely  t-)  act  In  a  manner  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic sofetv  and  that  the  granting  of  the  relief 
will  not'he  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  A 
licensee  or  permittee  who  makes  application 
for  relief  from  the  dlsabUltles  incurred  un- 
der this  chapter  by  reason  of  Indictment  or 
conviction.  shoU  not  be  barred  by  such  In- 
die iment  or  conviction  from  ttmher  opera- 
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iiona  under  aia  llcens*  or  punili  peudlsg 
anal  uUoo  oq  mi  appUCMloii  for  reUef  flled 
puisuftac  U3  tills  9«ctlaji. 
■1  84d.  Additional  powers  of  the  Secrei*ry 

■  Tlie  Secretary  u  auinorlocij  to  Inspect  the 
site  of  any  accident,  or  fire,  in  wblob  there 
L»  reaeon  to  believe  tbat  exploelve  materlale 
wore  involved.  In  order  that  U  any  »uch  Inci- 
dent ha»  Been  brought  about  by  accidental 
means,  precautions  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
similar  accldenta  from  occurring.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  thu  subsecUon.  the 
Secretary  li  aulhorlied  to  enter  Into  or  upon 
any  property  where  explosive  materials  have 
been  usea.  are  suspected  of  having  been  used. 
or  have  been  found  m  an  otherwise  unau- 
thorized location.  Nothing  In  this  chapter 
shau  be  construed  as  modifying  or  otherwtae 
dSectlng  in  any  way  the  investigative  au- 
thority of  any  other  Federal  agency.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  investigatory  authority  they 
have  with  respect  to  violations  of  provision* 
lit  'his  chapter,  the  Atiorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  together 
With  the  secretary,  shall  have  authority  to 
conduc-.  investigations  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  subsection  td),  (e(.  if).  Ig).  (h),or 
III  of  section  frM  of  tbu  tlUe. 
"i  847.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  adminisrration  of  this  chapter  sbaU 
be  vested  In  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  reasonabiv  necesasry  to  carry  out  the 
provulons  of  thu  chapter.  The  Secretary 
shall  give  reasonable  public  notice,  and  af- 
ford to  interested  parties  opportunity  for 
hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  such  rules  and 
regulations. 
"I  648.  Effect  on  StaW  law 

•■?fo  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
I'le  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
surh  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
thr  law  of  anv  State  on  the  same  subject 
matter  unless  there  U  a  direct  and  poeitlve 
conflict  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
01  the  S  iie  sci  that  thj  two  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled or  L'or.stslentlv  stand  together." 

lb  I  The  utie  analysis  of  title  18.  Cnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately below  the  Item  relaung  to  chapter 
39  tho  following 

"40  Importation,  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution and  storage  cf  explo- 
sive  materials   841". 

Skl  1103  Section  2518illlcl  of  title  IB. 
t;nlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
alter  "section  324  l  bribery  in  sporting  con- 
leoisl."  the  following:  "subsection  Idl.  (ei, 
Ifl.  (gl.  (h).  or  (I)  of  section  844  (unlawful 
use  of  exploelves) ," 

Sxc  1104.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  affecting  any  pro- 
vision of — 

la)  The  National  FIreainu  Act  (chapter  S3 
of  'he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19541: 

lb  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Aft  of  1954  IM  CSC.  1934).  as  amended, 
relating  lo  munitions  control; 

(C)  Section  1718  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  materials: 

Idl  Sections  831  through  838  of  title  IS. 
Unfed  States  Code;  or 

:el  Chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  IIOS.  lai  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section ib).  the  provisions  of  chapter  40  of 
title  18.  Cnlted  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
sacticn  U02  cf  this  title  shall  take  elTect  one 
hur.dred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  b  I  The  following  sections  of  chapter  40  of 
Ulle  16.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
section  1103  of  this  UUe  ehaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
sections  841.  844  (d).  (e).  (f),  Ig).  (h).  (1), 
and  IJI,  846.  846.  847.  848.  and  848. 

'ici  Any  person  (aa  defined  In  section 
S41lal  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Coda)  en- 
gaging in  a  boalnesa  or  operation  requiring  a 
Ucenss  or  permit  under  tbs  proTls^ona  ot 


chapter  40  of  such  title  18  who  wu  engaged 
in  such  business  or  operation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  a  license  or  permit  under  the 
provisions  of  section  843  of  such  chapter  40 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  section 
843  may  continue  such  business  or  operation 
pending  final  action  on  his  application.  All 
provisions  of  such  chapter  40  shall  apply  to 
such  applicant  m  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  he  were  a  bolder  of  a 
license  or  permit  under  such  chapter  40. 

Sec.  1106.  lal  The  Federal  Explosives  Act 
of  October  8.  1917  140  Stat.  383.  as  amended; 
50  U.8.C.  121-143) .  and  as  extended  by  Act  of 
July  1.  1948  (40  Stat.  671:  SO  U  SO.  1441. 
and  all  regulations  adopted  thereunder  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(bill)  Section  837  of  utle  18  ot  the  United 
State  Code  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  637 
in  the  chapter  aiutlysls  of  chapter  39  of  such 
title  18  15  repealed. 

Sic  llt)7.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  such  siuns  as  ftre  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE   XII— NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON 
INDIVIDUAL   RIGHTS 

Sec.  1201.  There  la  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Individual  Rights 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  relerred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

Sec.  1202.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  seven  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  states  from  all  segmenu  of  life 
in  the  United  States.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  lawyers.  Jurlats.  and  policemen,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Sic.  1203.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  designate  a  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Any 
vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
waa  made. 

SEC.  1304.  It  shall  bs  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  review  of  Federal  laws  and  practices  re- 
lating to  special  grand  Juries  authorized  un- 
der chapter  216  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  dangerous  special  offender  sentencing 
under  section  3675  of  title  18.  United  States 
C!ode.  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance, ball  reform  and  preventive  detention, 
no-knock  search  warrants,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  on  Individuals  by  Federal 
agencles'ju  authorized  by  law  or  acquired 
by  execu^ve  action.  The  Commission  may 
also  consMpr  other  Federal  laws  and  prac- 
tices which  In  Its  opinion  may  infringe  upon 
the  Individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  states.  The  oommlsslon  shall  de- 
termine which  laws  and  practices  are  needed, 
which  are  effective,  and  whether  they  In- 
fringe upon  the  Individual  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  1308.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rales  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 
to — 

(I)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessarr,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
clasRlfioatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  0&-18  of  ths  Oensral  Sohedule  under 
ieotloD  6833  of  such  title;  wot 


(3)  procure  temporary  and  mtennlttant 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorised 
by  secuon  3109  of  title  6,  United  states  Oods, 
but  at  rates  not  to  siceed  8100  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

lb)  In  making  appointments  piusuant  to 
Bubseotlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Chairman 
shall  Include  among  his  appointment  Indi- 
viduals determined  by  the  Chairman  to  bs 
oompetent  social  scientists,  lawyers,  and  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Sec.  1208.  lal  A  member  of  the  Oommls- 
slon who  is  a  Member  of  Congress  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission, 
(bl  A  member  of  the  Conunlsslon  from 
private  life  shall  receive  tlOO  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

Sec.  1207.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  dlrscted  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  litis.  The  Chairman  Is 
further  authorized  to  cell  upon  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  offices  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  furxUsh  such  statistical  data, 
rsports.  and  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  tltle. 

Sxc.  130B.  The  Commission  shall  make  In- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable,  but  at  least  every  two  years, 
and  It  shall  make  a  final  report  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  <o  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  six  years  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  section.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
of  the  final  report,  the  Commission  shsU 
cesee  to  exist. 

Sbc,  1209.  la)  except  as  provided  In  cub- 
section  lb)  of  this  section,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  is  exempted,  with  respect  to 
his  i^jpolntment.  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 303.  205.  207.  and  300  of  title  IS.  United 
states  Code. 

lb)  Tbe  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

1 1 )  to  the  receipt  of  payment  of  salary  In 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  tbe  Urns 
of  his  appointment,  or 

(3)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so 
appointed,  of  any  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment involving  any  matter  with  which 
such  person,  during  such  period.  Is  or  was 
directly  connected  by  resson  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

■  Sec.  1210.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  sliall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1973. 

Sec.  1211.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  1212.  Section  804  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-351:  18  US  C.  2510  note)  Is 
repealed. 

TITLE  XIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  1301.  If  the  provisions  of  atiy  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the 
provlElons  of  the  other  parts  and  their  appli- 
cation to  other  persons  or  olrcimistanoes 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15  of  last  year,  I  mtrotiuced, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hhuska)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  EaviH).  and  the  Senator  from 
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Alabama  iMr,  Aixeh),  8,  30,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1989. 

Later  in  that  session  o(  the  Congress 
other  bills  dealing  with  organized  crime 
problems  were  Introduced.  All  of  them 
were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  Alter  ap- 
propriate hearings  on  these  mesisures,  the 
subcommittee  worked  the  provisions  of 
seven  of  these  bills  into  the  10  substan- 
tive titles  that  made  up  the  text  of  the 
comprehensive  organized  crime  control 
measure  (S.  30)  which  was  later  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

Senators  Eastl»ho,  Mchdt,  Ervim, 
Hroskh,  Ttdinbs,  and  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  authored  bills  that  were  ulti- 
mately incorporated,  in  part  at  least,  into 
S.  30.  President  Nixon,  too.  contributed 
great  assistance  to  our  efforts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  with  his 
message  on  organized  crime  of  April  23, 
1969,  in  which  he  recommended  one  item 
In  particular— which  was  covered  spe- 
ciflcaUy  by  S.  2022 — and  expressed  his 
strong  support  for  four  other  measures, 
S.  30,  S.  1624,  S.  1861,  and  S.  2122. 

Members  of  l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle — 
and  of  all  political  philosophies — con- 
tributed to  the  favorable  reception  that 
S.  30  received  and  to  its  passage  by  the 
Senate  on  January  23  of  this  year  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  1.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 22  Senators  who  were  not  present 
at  the  time  of  Senate  passage  have  since 
announced  in  the  Record  that  if  they  had 
been  present  they  would  have  votetl  for 
2  pa.s.<;age.  This  brings  the  announced  and 
o  recorded  support  of  Senators  for  the 
X         measure  to  a  total  of  95. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  prac- 
tically unanimous  support.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  House  would  expeditiously 
process  it  and  that  we  would  have  had 
favorable  action  on  it  by  the  House  long 
iKfore  now.  However,  those  expectations 
were  not  altogether  fulfilled. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  did 
not  begin  hearings  on  the  measure  until 
May,  nearly  4  months  after  Senate  pas- 
sage, and  did  not  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  until  September  30,  more  than  9 
months  after  it  passed  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, on  last  Wednesday,  when  the  House 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  consider 
and  vote  on  S.  30,  It  passed  the  meas- 
ure— largely  In  the  form  and  with  pro- 
visions substantially  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate— by  a  resounding  vote  of  341  to  28. 
It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  of  the  original  10  titles  of 
the  measure  were  retained  by  the  House. 
The  House  added  two  new  titles:  One 
dealing  with  bombings  and  explosives, 
and  the  other  setting  up  a  Commission 
on  Individual  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  with 
some  care  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
In  view  of  the  comparatively  and  largely 
minor  changes  made  by  the  House,  I 
must  confess  tbat  I  am  at  some  loss  to 
understand  why  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  took  so  long  to  process  this 
measure.  The  hope  of  some  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  few  that  this  bill  would 
be  emasculated  in  the  House  certainly 
has  not  materialized.  No  bill  Is  perfect, 
and  every  measure  can  be  Improved  by 
the  study  of  those  who  with  good  will 
have  that  objective. 


It  is  In  this  context,  therefore,  that  1 
can  say  that  a  few  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  biU  by  the  House  are  clarllying 
and  strengthening.  In  this  context,  too, 
I  particularly  welcome  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  House  hearings  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  bar  as- 
sociation approved  S.  30  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  and  urged  its  "swift  adoption." 
However,  it  did  make  some  suggestions 
from  improvement.  I  think  all  of  the 
suggestions  it  recommended,  and  which 
were  adopted  by  the  House,  improved  the 
bill,  except  one — and  that  is  the  amend- 
ment Willi  respect  to  grand  Jury  reports. 
Possibly  the  most  weakening  amendment 
passed  by  the  House  is  the  one  that  ex- 
cludes elected  ofBcials  from  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  made  the  subjects  of 
grand  Jury  reports. 

It  may  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that, 
in  contrast,  the  Senate  rejected  a  mo- 
tion— an  amendment — that  would  have 
had  a  similar  effect  by  a  vote  of  59  to  13. 
I,  for  one.  do  not  see  how  we  can  make 
applicable  to  others  provision  of  a  bill 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  have  apply  to 
ourselves. 

Some  of  the  other  Bouse  changes,  nev- 
ertheless, seem  to  be  Uttle  more  than  an 
exercise  In  semantics.  The  Senate  bill, 
for  instance,  made  "manifestly  contra- 
dictory" declarations  sufflclent  in  them- 
selves to  establish  falsity  in  a  false  dec- 
laration or  perjury  prosecution.  The 
House  measure  requires  the  declarations 
to  be  "irreconcilably  inconsistent."  There 
may  he  a  difference  in  the  two  tests,  but 
it  Is  surely  one  of  small  practical  impor- 
tance. Many  other  changes  made  by  tbe 
House,  I  think,  are  comparable  and  can 
be  described  in  like  terms. 

Mr.  President.  S.  30  Is  vitally  needed 
legislation.  Its  provisions  will  correct 
several  difflcultles  in  the  evidence  gath- 
ering processes  which  are  especially 
troublesome  in  organized  crime  cases.  It 
trill  limit  defenite  abu.';es  of  pretrial  hear- 
ings, extend  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
major  cases  of  gamblinc  and  corruption, 
curb  organized  crime  infiltration  of  legi- 
mate  organizations,  and  authorize  ex- 
tended sentences  for  Federal  offenders. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  such  august  bodies 
as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  a  fair  assessment  ot  the 
House  bill  as  compared  to  the  Senate  bill 
leads  me  to  conclude  tbat  the  House  bill 
now  contains  at  least  85  to  95  percent  of 
the  most  important  provisions  that  were 
in  the  bill  as  it  pa'.sed  the  Senate.  Thus, 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  Senate 
measure  is  substantially  retained 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  a 
recess  of  the  Congress  this  week.  A  con- 
ference could  not  possibly  act  on  this 
measure  until  after  Congress  recon- 
venes— sometime  the  latter  part  of 
November.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going, Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  comparatively  small  difference 
bettfeen  the  Hou.se  amendments  and  the 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  can  hardly 
Justify  the  certain  further  delay— and  the 
possible  disaiircement — that  a  conference 
might  entaU.  This  law  is  needed.  Every 
day  that  Its  final  enactment  is  delayed 
will  lend  further  convenience,  comlort, 
and  protection,  if  not  immunity,  to  many 


organized  crime  offenders.  The  Nation 
needed  this  legislation  when  it  was  in- 
troduced. It  needed  it  6  months  ago.  It 
needs  it  now, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  most  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Senator  accept  tbe  House 
amendments,  and  1  so  move. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  other  body 
has  finally  passed  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  (S.  30)  which  this  body  bad 
passed  in  January  of  this  year  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  1.  From  January,  until  it  was 
reported  l)y  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approximately  2  weeks  ago.  the 
bill  saw  no  action  in  the  House  despite 
the  urgency  of  its  enactment  caused  by 
the  serious  crime  conditions  which  today 
prevail  across  the  nation. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary, and  as  passed  by  tbe  House  last 
week  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote 
of  341  to  26,  contains  essentially  all  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  30  as  it  was  passed 
by  this  body.  Although  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  purported  to  make  a 
considerable  numljer  of  changes  in  the 
legislation,  the  chances  were  not  of  ma- 
jor slBiilflcance.  The  most  important 
change  which  the  House  effected  was  to 
mcorporate  a  title  dealing  with  the  un- 
lawful use  of  explosives  and  incendiary 
devises.  That  title  contains  provisions 
similar  to  those  appearing  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  on  the  same  subject,  S.  3650, 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  Thursday, 
October  8. 

S.  30  contains  many  of  the  antlcrime 
measures  which  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  message  on  organized 
crime  delivered  to  the  Congress  nearly 
18  months  ago,  in  April  1969.  It  includes 
provisions  for  a  wide  range  of  needed 
prtKCdural  reforms  dealing  with  virtu- 
ally every  stage  of  the  criminal  Justice 
process  from  investigation  through  pros- 
ecution, conviction,  and  sentdciiig.  It 
also  contains,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  by  the  House,  two  innovative 
substantive  titles  dealing  respectively 
with  illegal  syndicated  gambling  and  the 
infiltration  of  legitimate  business  by 
racketeering  methods.  In  addition  to  the 
title  dealing  with  explosives  and  Incen- 
diary weapons  which,  as  I  mentioned,  was 
added  by  the  House,  the  bill  retains  the 
10  titles  from  the  Senate  version  which 
provide  as  follows: 

Title  I.  Special  Gr»nd  Jury — creates 
special  grand  Juries  to  sit  for  extended 
terms  of  18  months,  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary, in  densely  populated  districts 
where  the  Influence  of  organized  crime 
is  greatest.  These  special  grand  Juries 
will  not  only  return  indictments,  but 
upon  the  completion  of  their  terms  may 
issue  public  reports  upon  organized 
criminal  activities  and  the  noncriminal 
misconduct  of  appointed  public  officials 
which  facilitates  such  activities. 

Title  n.  General  Immunity — creates  a 
single  uniform  vdtness  immunity  statute 
which  will  enable  the  Government  In 
any  court,  administrative,  or  legislative 
proceeding  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  otherRTse  refuses  to  testify 
on  the  groimd  that  he  might  incriminate 
himself.  The  Immunity  provided  pro- 
tects the  witness  from  the  use  against 
him  of  his  compelled  testimony  and  its 
fruits  In  any  prosecution  for  offenses 
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committed  prior  to  the  time  he  testified, 
but  does  not  foreclose  prosecution  for  his 
past  criminal  oSenses  upon  the  basis  ol 
entirely  independent  evidence. 

TlUe  m.  Recalcitrant  Witnesses — en- 
forces the  immunity  provision  by  ex- 
pressly authorizing  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings against  srttnesses  who  refuse  to 
comply  with  a  la»-ful  order  of  the  court 
to  testify  in  a  grand  jury  proceeding  or 
trial. 

Title  IV.  False  Declaration — discour- 
ages fabricated  testimony  by  creating  a 
false  statement  statute  applicable  m 
court  and  grand  jury  proceedings  which 
ellmmates  the  anachronistic  two-»1tness 
rule  for  perjury  prosecutions,  provides 
for  perjur>-  prosecutions  on  the  basis  of 
irreconcilable  contradictory  statements 
under  oath,  and  permits  the  Government 
to  prove  the  offenses  by  proof  beyond  a 
reafonable  doubt. 

Title  V.  Protected  Facilities  for  Hous- 
ing Government  Witnesses — authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  offer  protective 
housing  facilities  to  endangered  wit- 
nesses In  organized  crime  cases  and  oth- 
erwise to  provide  for  their  welfare  and 
safety  both  before  and  after  they  testify. 
It  IS  mtended  to  assure,  insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  attendance  of  important  prose- 
cution witnesses  at  trial,  and  to  fulfill  the 
community  s  obligation  to  the  witness 
who  performs  a  public  duty  by  testifying 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  In  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

Title  VI  Depositions — permits  the 
Government  to  take  and  preserve  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  in  a  prosecution 
of  any  person  who  is  believed  to  have 
engaged  in  any  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity, that  b.  not  an  isolated  offense  by  an 
isolated  offender  where  it  is  feared  that 
the  witness  may  die.  hide,  flee  the  coun- 
try, or  be  killed.  Injured,  kidnaped, 
bribed,  or  intimidated  into  silence  prior 
to  trial.  This  may  upon  occasion  save  a 
witness'  life  by  eliminating  the  crimi- 
nal syndicate's  prlmarj'  motivation  for 
doing  away  with  him. 

Title  VII.  Litigation  Concerning 
Sources  of  Evidence — will  expedite  trials 
of  organized  crime  offenders  by  modify- 
me  the  existing  practice  where  a  de- 
fendant claims  the  Government's  evi- 
dence is  Inadmissible  because  it  was  dte- 
covered  through  an  improper  electronic 
surveillance  conducted  pnor  to  the  act 
of  June  19.  1968 — Public  Law  90-351.  title 
in.  section  802— which  provided  statu- 
tory authority  for  surveillance  warrants. 
Thereafter,  title  III  will  act  of  its  own 
accord. 

Title  Vni-  Syndicated  Gamblmg — 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  engage  in 
the  operation  of  a  large-scale  Illegal 
gambling  enterprise,  or  to  participate  In 
a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  enforcement 
of  State  gambling  laws  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  State  or  local  authorities.  It 
Implements  the  administration's  Intent 
to  focus  upon  Illegal  gambling  as  the  fi- 
nancial lifeline  of  organized  crime. 

Title  EX  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations — makes  It  unlaw- 
ful to  use  income  obtained  from  certain 
designated  racketeering  enterprises  to 
acquire  an  Interest  In  a  business  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce,  to  use  racketeer- 
ing activities  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
such  a  business,  or  to  operate  such  a 


business  by  racketeering  methods.  The 
title  utilizes  criminal  forfeitures  and  civU 
remedies  modeled  upon  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations. 

TlUe  X.  Dangerous  Special  Offender 
Sentencing — permits  a  Federal  court, 
under  appropriate  safeguards,  to  Impose 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  up  to 
25  years  upon  a  dangerous  felony  of- 
fender when  the  felony  of  which  he  is 
convicted  constitutes  a  third  felony  of- 
fense, or  when  the  felony  was  committed 
as  part  of  a  pattern  of  conduct  which 
indicated  that  the  defendant  was  either 
a  professional  criminal  or  a  participant 
in  a  leadership  or  other  key  position  In  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  Extended  sentences 
may  be  imposed  only  after  the  court  has 
held  a  special  sentencing  hearing  at 
which  the  defendant  will  be  present  with 
counsel,  and  the  sentencing  procedure  is 
made  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of 
appeal. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  are 
urgently  needed  if  we  are  successfully  to 
combat  the  growing  menace  of  organized 
crime  m  this  Nation.  Moreover,  although 
opponents  of  this  legislation  in  the  House 
argued  that  its  enactment  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  street  crime  which  so 
concerns  our  citizens  and  renders  our 
streets  unsafe,  nothmg  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Organized  crime  with  Its 
virtual  monopoly  over  Illegal  goods  and 
services,  including  the  illegal  traffic  In 
narcotics  and  the  efficient  fencing  of 
stolen  goods,  encourages  street  crime  by 
inducing  narcotics  addicts  to  mug  and 
rob.  and  housebreakers  and  burglars  to 
steal.  Moreover,  organized  crime  pene- 
trates the  depth  of  our  society  in  ways  of 
which  many  citizens  are  ujiaware.  The 
Attorney  General  said  at  the  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings  on  S.  30: 

Perhaps  the  most  Insidious  feature  of  or- 
ganized crime  Is  lu  abimy  to  victimize  many 
mlUloQs  or  our  clUaens  who  tor  the  most  part 
are  not  aware  of  bow  they  are  affected,  or 
\ha.\  they  are  affected  at  all.  The  housewife 
for  example,  haa  do  way  of  knowing  that 
when  the  price  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables 
or  dairy  producu  rises,  the  Increase  may  be 
the  result  of  an  organized  crime  conspiracy. 
The  wage  earner  may  be  unaware  of  misuses 
of  his  union  pension  fund  The  Investor  may 
be  unaware  of  stock  market  manipulations 
resulting  from  massive  purchases  and  or 
sales  of  securities  by  organised  crime  syndi- 
cates. The  taxpayer  Is  unaware  of  bis  revenue 
losses  from  organized  criminal  activity  which 
make  his  taxes  go  up.  The  ghetto  resident 
who  looks  upon  the  numbers  game  as  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  poverty  falls  to  realize 
that  organized  crime  drains  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  from  the  poor  tbrough  this 
operation. 

Mr.  President.  S.  30  as  passed  by  the 
House  Is  little  changed  from  the  suong 
bill  for  the  control  of  organized  crime 
that  was  passed  by  this  body  last  Janu- 
ary. It  still  represents  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  which  the  threat 
of  organized  crime  poses  to  the  Nation. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  legislation. 
I  recommend  that  this  body  by  approv- 
ing the  pending  motion  now  unani- 
mously agree  to  the  House  amendments, 
avoid  the  necessity  for  a  conference,  and 
speed  this  vital  measure  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM— UN  ANIMOOS-CONSENT 
REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  action 
on  the  pending  question,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1300,  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  I  must 
object  at  the  request  of  and  on  behalf 
of  other  Senators.  Unfortunately,  tlie 
business  of  the  Senate  requires  that  some 
Senators  who  have  a  very  key  role,  and 
a  very  personal  Interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  involved  In  conferences  on 
other  legislation  this  afternoon. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  this  bill  of 
some  91  pages  has  some  controversial 
provisions  In  It  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
must  and  wish  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate could  not  do  so  this  afternoon. 
Therefore.  I  must  respectfully  object. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  can  understand  the  objection 
made  by  the  able  assistant  minority 
leader.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  revise 
my  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow  not  later  than 
3  p.m..  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
aside,  to  remain  in  that  status  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  at  that  time,  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration ol  Calendar  No.  1300.  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtJSKiEi.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  this  would  preclude  the  offering 
of  a  resolution  from  the  floor  and  ask- 
ing for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  at 
aU. 

Mr.  BAVH.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If 
our  distinguished  leader  would  withdraw 
that  particular  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  permit  me  to  make  one  which 
deals  with  ihe  present  order  of  business. 
As  the  principal  cosponsor  and  floor 
manager  of  the  pending  order  of  business 
I  feel  obligated  to  pursue  all  avenues 
open,  within  reason,  to  see  that  this 
measure  is  pursued  as  diligently  as  we 
can  in  this  body.  I  must  admit,  In  all 
honesty  to  my  colleagues,  I  have  some 
Inkling  that  I  shall  not  be  successful  in 
the  request,  but  I  feel  duty  bound  to 
pursue  those  requests,  hoping  the  antic- 
ipated objector  would  have  the  benevo- 
lence In  his  heart  not  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  temporarily  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1970 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bin  (8.  30)  relating 
to  the  control  of  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  although  I  do 
not  think  I  will  object.  I  desire  to  ask 
some  questions  about  the  bill.  I  know 
the  concern  held  In  the  coimtry  and  Uie 
Congress  about  the  rising  tide  of  crime, 
and  the  Interest  In  the  bill  before  us.  I 
recall  this  bill  when  It  passed  the  Senate 
as  one  Including  many  new  titles,  and 
many  new  provisions,  recommended 
either  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  President,  or  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLEXiJtN  f ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska  i  . 

Now  the  bill  is  before  us  again  as 
amended  by  the  House,  and  without  time 
for  consideration.  We  do  not  know  exact- 
ly what  these  amendments  are.  I  recall 
that  In  the  Senate  debate  questions  were 
raised  about  controversial  provisions 
which  went  beyond  the  accepted,  or  at 
least  what  has  been  considered  as  ac- 
cepted principles  regarding  the  rights  of 
Individuals.  I  spoke  on  the  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  and  expressed  my 
opposition  to  some  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  title  U, 
General  Immunity.  Was  that  section 
changed  in  any  way  by  the  House? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  amended  by  the 
House,  the  bill  retains  substantially  what 
was  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  only  Impor- 
tant change  made  was  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  before 
Federal  agencies  could  grant  Immunity. 
That  strengthens  the  bill,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  amendment. 

Mr  COOPER.  That  Is.  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course.  It  applies  only 
to  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  to  the  Federal 
courts  or  to  those  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  to  Congress? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Well.  Congress 
would  not  have  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  states  "legisla- 
tive branch." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  applies  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  several 
great  debates  In  the  Senate  in  past  years 
on  the  question  of  how  far  Congress 
could  go  by  statute  to  compel  a  witness 
to  testify  against  himself.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  there  will  be  no  restriction  upon 
the  authority  and  power  of  any  Federal 
court  or  any  Federal  administrative 
body  to  compel  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness? The  breadth  of  the  amendment 
raises  the  issue  of  possible  conflict  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  No;  there  are  cer- 
tain procedural  restrictions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Procedural  restrictions? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  But  It  Is  not 
limited  to  a  particular  class  of  cases,  like 
kidnaping  or  robbery  or  murder.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  has  that  in  mind.  It 
covers  all  categories  of  crime. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Title  vn  refers  to  Liti- 
gation Concerning  Sources  of  Evidence. 
Does  It  affect  existing  practice  where  a 
defendant  claims  the  Government's  evi- 
dence is  inadmissible  because  it  was  dis- 
covered through  an  Improper  electronic 
surveillance  conducted  before  the  1st  of 
June  1968? 

What  does  the  House  bill  do  with  re- 
spect to  tlUeVlI? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  House  has  mod- 
ified It  by  making  it  applicable  only 
to  electronic  surveillance.  Also.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  surveillance  that  occurred  prior 
to  June  1968,  the  date  on  which  title 
III  of  Public  Law  90-351  was  enacted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  situation  about  it  Is 
that 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Electronic  surveil- 
lance subsequent  to  that  lime  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  1968  act.  where  the  dis- 
closure standard  is  the  same  as  It  was 
set  out  in  title  VII.  See  Senate  Report 
No.  1097. 90th  Congress,  second  session  at 
106  1 19681 .  When  the  Senate  passed  title 
VII.  It  was  not  limited  to  electronic  sur- 
veillance, so  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 
apply  to  acts  occurring  after  1968.  This 
new  language  applies,  however,  only  to 
surveillance  prior  to  1968. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  title  would  limit 
the  volume  of  tapes  or  the  record  of  the 
surveillance  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  defendant. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Anything  now  If  it 
was  taken  prior  to  1968.  The  Senator 
can  appreciate  that  there  are  cases 
tvhere.  if  everything  was  made  available. 
It  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  a  quesUon 
about  title  10.  We  are  about  to  vote  on  an 
Important  measure,  and  there  are  qiies- 
tions  which  deserve  attention. 

Title  10  refers  to  Dangerous  Special 
Offender  Sentencing.  Does  it  mean  that 
if  an  individual  is  tried  and  Is  convicted 
for  a  third  felony  then  an  additional 
sentence  could  be  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes:  that  Is  correct, 
up  to  25  years.  The  Senate  had  fixed  the 
period  as  30  years.  The  House  cut  It 
down. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  It  provide  also  that 
if.  after  having  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  the  court  should  determine  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  con- 
duct which  indicated  that  he  was  a 
professional  cnminal  or  a  participant  in 
an  organized  criminal  conspiracy 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  does  In  part  pro- 
vide that,  but  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  this  Is  on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  court.  Today,  the  court  may 
take  Into  consideration  anything  In  the 
world  It  wanted  to  in  setttog  a  sentence, 
any  kind  of  hearsay  or  anything  else, 
and.  without  any  standards  at  all.  Im- 
pose a  sentence,  but  this  provides  a 
standard  and  requires  a  hearing  on  Im- 
position of  these  additional  or  aggra- 
vated penalties  for  the  offense. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  hearing  on  which  the 
court  could  impose  an  additional  25 
years? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Up  to  25  years  in 
lieu  of.  But  that  would  be  true  if  the  In- 
dividual met  the  standard  set  out  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  answers  my 
questions.  I  am  not  on  the  committee. 


and  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  House. 

On  this  short  colloquy.  I  am  not  able  to 
suggest  that  if  a  court  can  Impose  an 
additional  penalty,  up  to  22  years  upon 
an  individual  as  a  professional  criminal 
through  a  hearing,  without  any  trial  by 
Jury  serious  institutional  questions  are 
raised. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  nothing 
really  new  in  this,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator.  Twenty-three  States  give  life 
sentence  to  a  recidivist.  Often  the  sen- 
tence is  mandatory.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
ference: Now,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
court  can  without  review  take  into  ac- 
count whatever  it  wants  to  in  affixing  the 
amount  of  the  sentence  when  it  has  dis- 
cretion In  the  case.  But  here  if  this  pro- 
cedure Is  undertaken,  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  a  hearing  and  representation 
by  counsel,  and  the  court  hears  the  mat- 
ter: so  he  Is  not  denied  due  process.  And 
the  penalty  Is  not  mandatory. 

I  might  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator:  The  American  Bar  Association 
endorsed  this  provision  of  the  bill,  and 
I  believe  they  recommended  that.  Inter 
alia,  instead  of  30  years,  25  years  be  the 
limit,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepted  that 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  what  the  House 
did  on  this   measure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  of  his  great  Interest  and  his  effort 
In  this  subject.  I  know  that  almost  every- 
one in  the  country  is  concerned  about 
crime.  I  am.  and  all  of  us  are.  But  be- 
cause I  have  In  past  year,  raised  these 
questions  about  the  balance,  if  it  can  be 
attained,  between  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual and  the  rights  of  society,  I  have 
in  this  very  slender  and  incomplete  way 
raised  again  the  same  question.  I  know 
they  will  be  tested  in  the  courts,  a  great 
many  of  the  issues,  and  I  woiild  have 
to  say,  upon  a  very  brief  look  at  the  bill, 
that  some  of  these  provisions  are  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

That  is  quite  a  bit  for  me  to  say.  but  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  wdl.  I  was  very 
glad  to  give  the  Senator  the  answers  as 
far  as  I  could 

Here  is  the  situation:  I  have  concluded 
that  there  is  not  enough  difference,  ac- 
tually, between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  to  go  to  a  conference — taking 
Into  account  that  we  would  have  addi- 
tional delay,  and  perhaps  a  deadlock  in 
the  end.  There  is  just  not  that  much  dif- 
ference. I  would  say  90  percent  of  the 
force  and  elSoacy  of  the  Senate  bill  is  re- 
tained by  the  House  amendments,  and 
some  of  the  House  amendments  were 
good.  They  were  constructive,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  tragedy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  when  an  innocent  man 
was  killed  in  a  bombing  would  somehow 
result  in  a  slackening  of  terrorist  activity 
In  our  Nation. 

But  now  we  have  the  bombings  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  explosions  today 
which  damaged  five  buildings.  Including 
two  churches,  in  New  York. 

It  has  become  obvious  the  senseless 
destruction  of  property  and  hvea  will 
continue  until  strong  action  is  taken  by 
law  enforcement  authorities.  We  must 
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give  these  authorities  the  power  they 

°7  urge  that  we  complete  action  QUicWy 
on  antlbombing  measures  which  are  stm 
pending  either  here  or  in  the  House. 

By  accepting  the  House  amendments 
to  3  30.  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act.  we  would  be  taking  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  It  would  strengthen  the 
law  on  the  distribuUon  and  misuse  ol 
explosives.  ^     . 

The  sooner  we  get  tough  with  these 
terrorists,  the  sooner  we  can  restore 
peace  and  security  to  our  churches,  our 
public  buildings,  and  our  campuses. 

We  cannot  be  too  harsh  in  dealing  with 
this  type  of  crime.  There  is  no  greater 
criminal  than  the  person  who  destroys 
property  and  klHs  innocent  people  m 
trving  to  overthrow  our  Oovemment. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  an 
amended  version  of  S.  30  is  a  most  wel- 
come if  somewhat  belated  acUon. 

It  Is  impossible  to  overstress  the  un- 
porUnce  of  S.  30s  legislaUve  attack  on 
organized  crime.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  light  of  recent  studies  on  organized 
crime,  including  that  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  which 
have  identified  its  alarming  expai^ion 
into  the  fleld  of  legitimate  business,  'niis 
penetraUon  of  industry  poses  two  dis- 
tinct but  related  dangers:  First,  the  eco- 
nomic streneth  of  organized  crime  Is 
perpetuated  and  enhanced  when  tainted 
proceeds  are  Invested  in  legltimat*  en- 
terprises, second,  the  free  channels  of 
trade  are  threatened  by  organized 
crime's  propensity  to  obtain  monopoly 
control  of  areas  it  enters  by  whatever 
means  are  available,  including  terror 
and  strongarm  tactics. 

The  techniques  and  methods  used  in 
the  infiltration  of  legitimaU  business  en- 
terprises are  many  and  varied.  A  few 
case  hUtories  wiU  demonstrate  how 
easOy  a  business  can  fall  captive. 

The  New  York  Times  ediUon  of  June 
29   1969.  reported  how  a  New  Jersey  or- 
gaiilzed    crime    leader.    Gene    Catena, 
gained  a  foothold  in  a  detergent  manu- 
facturer's     business.     North     America 
Chemical  Corp.,  of  Patterson,  NJ..  by 
serving  as  a  sales  consultant.  Accordmg 
to  testimony  released  by  the  New  York 
Harbor  and  Waterfront  Commission,  the 
owner  of  the  detergent  manufacturing 
company  hired  Catena's  sales  agency, 
called  Best  Sales,  in  1964  under  a  10-year 
contract  which  was  not  subject  to  can- 
cellation. Catena  and  Best  Sales  there- 
after through  the  medium  of  arson  aM 
murder,  attempted  to  force  the  A.  b  P. 
Tea  Co  to  buy  a  detergent  that  the  com- 
pany had  previously  tested  and  rejected. 
Another  method  used  to  acquire  con- 
trol is  to  comer  a  market  on  essential 
goods  or  services  and  then  to  withhold 
them  frxnn  the  legitimate  businessman 
until  he  surrenders  an  interest  in  ms 
business  or  makes  a  related  economic 
concession.  This  method  is  Ulustrated  by 
recent  testimony  released  by   the  New 
York  State  Investigation  CotnmlsBion.  In 
one  case  an  execuUve  of  a  major  New 
York  meat  concern  was  compelled  to  use 
an    organized    crime    controlled    knife 
grtnder  service  or  face  the  loss  of  his 
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pork  supply  which  was  controlled  by  a 
leader  In  organized  crime,  Paul  Oam- 

Although  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions of  leaders  or  organized  crime  and 
their  confederates  are  increasing  each 
year  as  the  Federal  Governments  or- 
ganized crime  proKram  gains  momen- 
tum, it  is  becoming  increasingly  aPP?''- 
ent  that  convictions  of  underworld  fig- 
ures remove  them  from  control  of  syn- 
dicated enterprises  but  do  not  reach  the 
property  interests  of  the  syndicate.  Con- 
trol passes  to  another  organized  crime 
leader  and  the  financial  structure  re- 
mains intact  

TiOe  IX  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary and  by  the  House  last  week,  con- 
tains a  proposal  designed  to  curtail— 
and  eventually  to  eradicate— the  vast 
expansion  of  organized  crime's  econoinlc 
power  Broadly  .speaking,  this  title  would 
create  strict  criminal  penalties  for  using 
the  proceeds  of  racketeering  activity  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  businesses  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  to  acquire  or 
operate  such  businesses  by  racketeering 
tnetiiods. 

In  addition,  this  tiUe,  by  utUizing  rem- 
edies heretofore  applicable  in  the  anti- 
trust field— the  remedies  of  injunction, 
dissolution,  divestiture,  and  reorganiza- 
tion-would forge  a  weapon  for  putting 
the  syndicate  out  of  business.  By  remov- 
ing leaders  of  the  organized  crime  from 
positions  of  ownership,  by  preventing 
them  and  their  associates  from  regaining 
control,  and  by  visiting  heavy  economic 
sanctions  on  their  predatory  business 
practices,  this  legislation  will  prove  an 
effective  deterrent  to  further  expansion 
of  organized  crime's  economic  power. 

This  and  the  other  titles  in  S.  30, 
ranging  from  special  grand  Juries  and 
a  comprel.easlve  immunity  provision  to 
a  central  attack  on  iUegal  gambling  and 
enhanced  sentences  for  special  danger- 
ous offenders,  has  emerged  with  few  sig- 
nificant changes  by  the  House  We  would 
dispense  with  the  Ume-consumlng  and 
unnecessary  Senate-House  conference. 
Instead  we  should  unanimously  accept 
8  30  as  amended  in  the  House  and  send 
it  directly  to  President  Nixon   for  his 

signature.  „^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  voU  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.  ,    ,      .^  » 
Mr.  McCLEXiAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OONTDroiNG  APPROPRIAnONS. 
1971 

Mr.  ROSSEIi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  13B8, 
which  is  the  resolution  providing  tor 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  sUted  by 
tlUe. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  BS 

follows:  ,  ,  _ 

Calendar  No.  1398,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1388,  a  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. . 

Mr  RUSSEXL.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons,  at  its  meeUng  on  October 
6  approved  the  resoluUon  without 
amendment  and  ordered  It  reported  to 
the  Senate.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  and 
the  report  is  before  each  Senator. 

As  Membei-s  arc  aware,  the  purpose  of 
these  continuing  resolutions  is  to  enable 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  function  In  the 
absence  of  new  obltgatlonal  authority 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  1971.  This  « 
the  third  such  resolution  this  session 
and  the  Members  wUl  note  that  the  ex- 
piration date  has  been  changed  from 
October  15. 1970.  to  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

As  explained  In  the  committee  report, 
a  special  provision  has  been  Included  in 
this  resoluUon— to  Increase  the  advance 
appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram provided  In  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1970.  from 
$300  million  to  »600  million.  As  enacted  m 
the  second  supplemental  bill,  the  advance 
appropriation  of  $300  million  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der the  food  stamp  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill.  1971 — H.R. 
17923— which  Is  stlU  awaiting  a  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees. 
As  a  result,  the  increase  of  J600  mlUion  — 
and  the  extension  of  the  period  of  avail- 
ablUty  from  October  31. 1970,  to  January 
31,  1971,  provided  In  the  resolution,  is  a 
necessary  accommodation  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  situation. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
wish  to  report  on  the  current  status  of 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  bills: 
The  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill;  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill: 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriation 
bill-  the  leeislatlve  branch  appropriation 
bill-  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bill:  and  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  have  been  signed  by  the 
President.  ,    ^ 

The  DepartmenU  of  State,  Justice. 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  has  cleared 
the  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculttire  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  as  I 
mentioned  eariier,  Is  still  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
and  this.  In  turn.  Is  dependent  upon  pas- 
sage of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bUl  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  Friday.  October  9,  and  wiU 
receive  consideration  in  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, I  understand. 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bUl  was  marked  up  In  subcommittee  on 
October  8  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  this  afternoon. 

The  remaining  bills  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee  are:    The  Department  of 


Defense  appropriation  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  8  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
on  October  9:  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill;  and  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill.  This 
latter  bill  is  delayed  pending  passage  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  Act.  In 
addition,  the  new  Independent  ofBces  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  bill,  and  the  fi- 
nal supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  the  recess  and  considered  by 
the  Senate  committee  upon  referral. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  full  presentation,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions.  But,  let  me  conclude 
by  saving  that  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
piration date  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  Is  a  realistic  one,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire what  the  bill  Is?  What  is  being  con- 
tinued? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Eiefense.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  foreign  aid,  military  con- 
struction, and  all  of  the  various  items 
that  go  into  the  Independent  ofBces — 
HUD  approprlatlve  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  if  the  MiU- 
tary  Sales  Act  Is  Included  In  this  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  It  Is  not.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  authorized  as  yet 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct.  This 
resolution  does  not,  then,  Include  the 
Military  Sales  Act? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  continuing  reso- 
lution does  not  authorize  reinstltution  of 
that  program.  From  the  legislative 
standpoint,  that  program  Is  without 
funds  until  there  Is  some  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  bill  has  passed  the 
House  and  passed  the  Senate,  and  Is  now 
in  conference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is  nothing  here 
for  that  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  apprecUte  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  If  there  were  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which,  either  alone  or  in  a 
group.  Included  the  Military  Sales  Act. 
then  I  would  have  to  object.  It  would 
have  to  be  approved  unanimously. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  hope,  before  final 
action  Is  taken  on  this  matter,  that  we 
might  have  a  quorum  call,  because  It  Is 
my  imderstandlng  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.  Cass)    wanted  to  be 


present.  We  have  contacted  his  office,  and 
we  hope  he  Is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  vrish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  withdrawn  his  objection. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  who  han- 
dles this  measure  In  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  did  not  handle  the  joint 
resolution,  but  I  did  hi>.ndle  one  of  the 
items  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  that  was  the  transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill. 

I  had  some  inquiries  earlier  from  both 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paox- 
uiae)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case!  concerning  this  problem. 
I  lielieve  that  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller Cieneral  satisfied  their  questions, 
and  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they 
had  been  notified  that  the  matter  was 
atwut  to  be  considered.  In  fairness.  I 
feel  obligated  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  noti- 
fied for  some  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  la  In  the  Chamber,  of  course. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  been  noti- 
fied that  this  would  tie  taken  up,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  does  not 
intend  to  press  his  objection. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  our  very  capable  staff  people, 
who  monitor  the  floor  when  these  bills 
are  called  up.  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated  he  would  do 
everything  he  could  and  wanted  to  be 
here  if  at  all  possible.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  commitments  are,  but  I  fed 
duty  bound,  in  view  of  my  conversations 
with  both  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(tir.  Paoxmu)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  C«n>,  in  fairness  to 
them,  to  notify  them  that  this  continu- 
ing resolution  has  been  called  op,  be- 
cause they  asked  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  B-YHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Booost.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
tie  brief.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  any 
action  but  I  would  like  to  make  my  state- 
ment concerning  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

SflT  SPKNUXJia  AKD  TBX  OOM'llM  UIHG  ISBOLITnOM 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Public  Law  91-294.  provides  that 
whenever  one  of  the  listed  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  has  been  passed  by  only 
one  House,  the  particular  activity  shall 
be  carried  on  "at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  exceeding  the  current  rate  or 
permitted  by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower." 


In  the  case  of  the  SST,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  advises  that  the 
obligations    schedule    for    the    first    S 
montlis  of  this  fiscal  year  Is  as  follows: 
[In  millions  ol  dollanl 

July  1970   (utu&l) - 23.8 

August  1870  (actual) 23  6 

September  1970  (estlmatfldl 23.  B 

October  1070  (e8llmftt«di 20  7 

November  1070  (e£tlmAt«d) . 21  S 

The  House  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  House  Report  No.  91-1220, 
makes  it  clear  that  in  speaking  of  cur- 
rent rate.  Congress  referred  to  the  fiscal 
vear  1970  rate.  As  the  House  report 
states — page  3 : 

Tlie  wtiole  thrust  of  the  resolution  is  to 
keep  tile  Oovemmeat  fuDctlDning  on  a  mini- 
mum basis  until  funds  (or  the  full  yesf  ue 
otherwise  determined  upon. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  Congress  appro- 
priated t85  million  for  the  SST  program. 
If  the  obligations  rate  for  the  SST  for 
this  fiscal  year  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution were  determined  by  this  alone,  it 
Is  clear  that  S23.8  million  per  mcmth  Is 
well  in  excess  of  a  pro  rata  allocation  of 
$85  million  into  12  monthly  periods. 

Even  on  a  total  appropriation  basis, 
by  the  middle  of  October  of  1970  the  $85 
million  will  have  l>een  equalled  and  sur- 
passed. Thus,  if  the  fiscal  1970  appropri- 
ation of  $85  million  is  the  controlling 
figure,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  surpa.ss  the  limits  set  by  the 
continuing  resolution  long  before  Con- 
gress returns  from  its  election  day  recess. 

However,  the  DOT  also  had  an  addi- 
tional $99  million  carryover  from  fiscal 
1969  that  it  obligated  in  fiscal  1970. 
Should  this  count  in  the  fiscal  1970  rate? 
I  wrote  him  and  asked  him  about  it.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  It  should.  My  own 
view  Is  that  the  Comptroner  General  is 
wrong.  The  continuing  resolution  is  am- 
biguous. 

But  this  is  not  the  main  point,  Mr. 
President.  This  issue  should  never  have 
arisen  in  the  first  place.  The  Senate  has 
had  the  DOT  appropriations  bill  before 
It  since  May  28  of  this  year.  It  has  had 
ample  time  to  act  on  this  bill.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  other  appropriations  bills 
that  were  sent  over  by  the  House  since 
May  28 — including  public  works,  agri- 
culture, and  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bills — have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  But  not  DOT. 

This  should  certainly  not  put  Congress 
in  the  position  of  being  mandated  or 
morally  bound  to  fund  the  SST  when  we 
come  back  from  our  recess,  on  the  grcmnd 
that  we  have  already  spent  heavily  in 
this  fl.sca]  year.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  argument  that  we  might 
as  well  go  ahead.  On  the  tiasis  of  the 
record,  it  seems  to  me  that  argument 
cannot  be  made  convincingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that 
this  issue  has  arisen  at  all.  I  believe  that 
the  C^omptroller  General  has  not  Inter- 
preted the  continuing  resolution  prop- 
erly, and  not  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  wUl  abide  by  his  decision. 
But  this  delay,  and  the  fact  that  this 
Issue  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  does  not  In  my  opinion 
serve  the  public  Interest. 
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Mr.  President.  I  aak  unftnimoiB  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
The  letter  does  contradict  my  opinion. 

There  being  no  oWection,  the  letter 
»BS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
ai  follows: 

COUFTHOIXIX       OlHBlAI.       OF      THI 

tJitrrxD   ST*Tts. 

W<i3hingt<m.  DC.  Octobfr  9.   JJ70. 

Hon.  WILLUM  P»OXMI»E. 

VS.  Senatr. 
Washxn^an.  D.C. 

DiA«  siNAToa  p«oiimi»e:  B»ter^nce  u 
made  to  your  Inlormal  Inquiry  of  Octotxr  7. 
1970.  qutttionlug  whether  the  Deparunent 
of  Transportation  iDOTl  hai  thus  far  in 
tLsCAl  year  1971  Incurred  obligations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Supersonic  Trimsport  iSSTl 
project  in  ezccas  of  the  amount  authorized 
by  Public  Law  91-394.  approved  June  29, 
1970.  as  amended,  inaklns  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Que«tioQ  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  bill  providing  funds  tor 
The  fiscal  year  1971  for  DOT  has  been  pasaed 
only  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
consequently,  the  funds  currently  available 
to  DOT  are  those  provided  by  Public  Law 
91  294 

Section  iOliai  of  PubUc  Law  91-294  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriation  of— 

■Such  amounts  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  i  not  other- 
wise ipeclflcally  provided  tor  In  this  Joint 
resoluuon)  whlcli  were  conducted  In  the 
ascal  year  1970  and  for  which  appropriations, 
funds,  or  other  authority  would  be  available 
in  the  lollowing  Appropriation  Acts  for  the 
nscai  year  1971 

■Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

•  •  •  • 

•Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subse<»lon 
has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  •  •  • 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  apprapriatlon.  funds,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  ctirretxt 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of 
the  one  House,   whichever    Is   lower  •   •   •  " 

The  amount  available  to  DOT  lor  the  SST 
project  In  fiscal  year  1970  amounted  to  •184.- 
000  000.  cooalating  of  an  approprlauon  in 
the  sum  of  »8S.0OO.0OO  and  a  carry  over 
from  previous  years  of  S99.000.000 

Currently,  tiie  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  H  R.  17755.  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  RepreMntatlves  on  May  27.  1970, 
provides  the  amount  of  t289,966.000  for  the 
SST  project  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  as  re- 
quested In  the  Presidents  budget.  There  also 
was  an  unobligated  balance  of  123.3  million 
carried  forward  Into  1971  from  prior  years. 

In  view  of  the  provlalons  of  Public  Law 
91-294  quoted  aixjve,  since  the  amount  pro- 
vided m  the  House  pasaed  bill  extweded  the 
amount  available  during  fiscal  year  1970.  the 
S3T  project,  beglnnmg  July  1,  1970,  is  au- 
thorized to  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
pnation  'at  a  raU  for  operatlona  not  eaceed- 
ing  the  current  ( fiscal  year  19701  rate." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  question  you  iiave 
raised  we  thinlt  It  Is  proper  to  consider  both 


llnmUllonil 
Obligations  by  month: 

July   1989 

Au^tist 

September   — 

Oe  toiler 


W,  7 

7, 0 

7. 8 

....     9.9 


November 'l" 


14.9 
17,0 
18.  S 
21,0 
I.O 
.  18.1 
23.8 


December 

January    1870- 

Pebruary    

March  

AprU     

May   

June    

July  - ^  " 

August    23.8 

Septemtier   lestlmatcd) 23.8 

October  (estimated) 20.7 

November    (eaUmaladi 215 

In  our  dedslan  of  December  6,  1963. 
B- 152554,  there  was  considered  a  simiur 
question  which  arose  under  a  similar  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  continuing  appropri- 
ations which  Involved  the  continuation  of  a 
project  "at  a  rate  for  operations  not  In  excess 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for 
In  the  budget  estimates,  whichever  Is  lower 

In  that  case  the  budget  estimates  exceeded 
the  funds  available  to  the  agency  lor  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  With  respect  to  whether 
the  expenditures  made  were  within  the 
limitations  of  the  Joint  resolution  we  stated 
therein,  in  part,  as  foilowa: 

"  -Rate'  has  been  defined  as  a  price  or 
amount  stated  or  fixed  on  anything  with 
relation  to  a  standard,  a  fixed  ratio,  a  settled 
proportion.  City  of  Chicago  v.  Illinois  Com- 
merce ComTntssion,  150  Ni.  2d  778.  The  lan- 
guage 'current  rate'  as  used  In  subsection 
lOllbl  might  at  Brat  glance  be  viewed  to 
mean  the  rate  of  operations  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  fiscal  year  1983,  or  as 
112  of  the  appropriations  for  1963,  or  the 
month  of  June  1963,  or  some  other  portion  of 
the  appropriations  for  1963,  The  only  stand- 
ard, fixed  ratio,  or  settled  proportion  pro- 
vided for  therein  with  which  the  'current 
rate'  la  to  be  reuted  Is  the  rate  provided 
for  In  the  budget  estimate.'  Since  the  budget 
estimate  Is  for  a  full  fiscal  year  It  follows 
that  the  'current  rate'  may  have  been  In- 
tended to  mean  the  rate  of  operatlona  which 
was  carried  on  within  the  appropriations  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1963  There  is  some 
legislative  history  of  the  Instant  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  support  this  view.  Therefore  while 
obUgatlons  Incurred  by  an  agency  during 
anv  particular  month  may  exceed  the  June 
1963  obligations.  1  12  of  obligations  Incurred 
lor  fiscal  year  1963.  or  obllgatlona  IncuTed 
during  some  other  portion  of  fiscal  year  19C3. 
u  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  haf 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  iOnb).  Varia- 
tions m  the  monthly  or  quarterly  obllgaUona 
are  recognized  in  the  apportionment  proce- 
dures authorized  by  the  antldeOclenrv  act. 
section  3679.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
31  VS-C-  668.  Any  mathematical  formula  not 
recognmng  such  variations  In  the  many 
complex  governmental  programs  would  not 
seem  pracUcable  While  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  the  term  'current  rate'  is  not  clear 
we  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  require- 
ments of  subaectlon  101(b)  tuive  been  met 
where  an  agency  can  establish  that  it  Is 
operating  under  a  flexible  plan  that  would 


he  appropriation  for  1970  of  885,000.000  and     enable  continuation  of  activities  throughout 

■ '  *°°         the  fiscal  vear  1964  within  the  level  of  the 

appropnauona  available  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  or  aa  provided  in  the  budget 
estimate,  whichever  U  lower.  Tbe  guide  for 
agencies  restricted  to  the  current  rate  gen- 
erally should  t>e  the  pattern  of  obligations 
Incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1963  Once 
the  apprtjprlatlon  act  has  been  enacted,  ex- 
penditures must  be  cbarged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  aa  required  by  HCtlon  103  of 
Pub.  L  8t-tS." 


the  carry  over  from  previous  years  of  899,- 
OOO.OOO  aa  the  total  amount  available  for  "op- 
erations" during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
eetlmatad  unobligated  balance  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  is  dlecloeed  In  the  annual 
budget  as  ixlng  available  for  the  ensuing 
budget  year. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  amounts 
obligated  monthly  for  the  SST  program  for 
fiscal  vear  1970  and  thoae  obUgatlons  m- 
curred'or  piannad  for  the  first  5  months  of 
fiscal  year  1971  ara  as  follows: 


What  was  stated  therein  appears  to  he 
equally  applicable  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

While  the  use  of  the  June  1970  rate  of 
obligations  If  continued  monthly  through 
fiscal  year  1971  would  exceed  the  amount 
available  to  DOT  in  fiscal  year  1970,  DOT  has 
advised  us  that  the  SST  program  plan  of 
operations  tor  this  fiscal  year  Is  fiexlble  de- 
pendent on  when  lu  request  for  appropria- 
tions U  approved  Under  this  plan,  if  DOT'S 
request  for  appropriations  Is  approved  prior 
to  November  30.  1070,  in  the  amount  re- 
quested, obligations  under  the  SST  program 
will  be  Increased  over  the  existing  monthly 
rate.  If  approval  Is  deferred  by  Congress  and 
the  DOT  must  continue  under  the  authority 
ol  the  Jomt  Resolution,  obllgatlona  under  the 
SST  program  will  t)e  severely  curtailed  to  re- 
flect necessary  program  changes  resulting 
from  deferral  of  work.  The  plan  provides  for 
continuance  of  the  SST  program  throughout 
the  flscal  year  1971  at  a  rate  which  will  per- 
mit the  obllgatlona  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations  available  for  this  purpose 
during  flscal  year  1970  nor  would  the  obliga- 
tions in  any  one  month  exceed  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  June  1970,  While  the 
program  If  continued  throughout  fiscal  year 
1971  under  the  continuing  resolution  would 
have  to  l>e  subsUnllally  curtailed  during  the 
last  seven  months,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
Department  has  not  compiled  with  the  cri- 
teria contained  in  our  December  6.  1963. 
decision  or  that  it  has  violated  Public  Law 
91-294.  the  continuing  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.   F,   KZLLCX, 

Mststant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Vnitet  Slates, 

Mr,  BIBLE,  Mr,  President.  I  shall  be 
equally  brief.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  had  the  letter  printed  In  the 
Record.  The  letter  from  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  he  can- 
didly and  frankly  and  in  all  honesty 
says,  contradicts  his  position 

I  think  that  the  position  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  correct  on  the  alloca- 
tions that  are  made  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  insofar  as  they  Involve 
the  supersonic  transport  which  Is  the 
problem  involved  in  this  discussion  today. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  both  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  PiioxMiii«>  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Cask).  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  a  member 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and 
sat  very  faithfully  through  these  long 
and  extended  hearings. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  had  the  official  opinion  of 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  printed  in  the  Record.  It  speaks 
for  Itself.  He  concludes  In  his  last  sen- 
tence that  there  is  no  violation  of  the 
public  law  In  the  manner  In  which  DOT 
has  expended  its  money  imder  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

We  have  had  many  problems  In  our 
appropriations  bills  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
state  correctly  that  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  on  May  28  It  is  still  imder 
the  active  consideration  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  my  intention  as  the  acting 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  measure  as  soon  as 
we  return  in  November. 

It  Is  not  only  the  transjwrtBtlon  bill 
that  Is  late.  I  notice  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  was  finally  approved  In  the 
House  and  received  In  the  Senate  on 
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June  5.  The  mlUt«ry  constnictlon  blU — 
which  I  have  also  Inherited  as  acting 
chairman — did  not  come  to  us  oa  this 
side  until  June  IS. 

There  are  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances that  1  think  make  an  excellent 
record  for  the  care  and  the  deliberation 
and  the  studious  eBorts  we  have  at- 
tempted to  exercise  lu  the  consideration 
ol  this  measure. 

Actually,  perhaps,  it  works  out  for  the 
best.  We  have  had,  as  late  as  mid-Sep- 
tember, an  additional  request  from  the 
President  for  funds  for  air  aecuilty 
guards,  which  Involves  additional  legisla- 
tion and  contioversy.  We  took  testi- 
mony on  September  17,  We  also  beard 
another  request  involving  funding  (or 
an  oil  pollution  fund.  That  also  came  to 
us  In  mid-September. 

We  have  completed  our  hearings  on 
these  matters,  and  we  hope  to  move  this 
forward  very  quickly  after  we  return  on 
November  16. 

OONTIHtTIMO  IXaOLtmON   MXAMS  a  LOT  TO 

scBOOL  uujc  paooaaM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  we  consider  House  Joint  Resolution 
1388,  making  continuing  appropriations 
until  final  adjournment  of  this  Congress. 
I  want  to  moke  it  clear  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion means  a  continuation  of  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren.  This 
clarification  should  not  be  necessary,  but 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  num- 
ber of  school  districts  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  resume  the  program  in  the  belief 
that  It  may  be  terminated  at  an  early 

date.  

This  Is  (urtherest  from  the  truth.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Issued  instruc- 
tions that  the  program  was  to  be  con- 
tinued on  a  business  as  usual  basis  on 
September  8.  The  Congress  has  provided 
funds  (or  the  program  imder  continuing 
resolutions  and  will  do  so  until  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  bill  is  acted  upon. 
Consequently  no  school  administrator 
need  hesitate  to  participate  in  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  fear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  pay  In  their 
fair  share. 

The  PBESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1388) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  ipiassed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  was 
agreed  to.    

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing order  of  buaineas.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 384.  in  my  opinion  has  been  de- 
bated for  quite  some  time  now.  We  have 
facing  us  a  recess,  then  an  election,  and 
cxvi aaae— PKTt  a? 


then  what  some  have  described  as  a 

lame-duck  session. 

I  would  like  to  test  the  temper  and 
the  smcerity  of  the  Senate  relative  to 
voting  up  or  down  the  important  meas- 
ure pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  realize  that  all  Senators  do  not  look 
at  this  matter  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana does,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  it  has  been  denied  thus  far. 
Earlier  this  year  it  was  and  is  thus  (ar, 
still  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  vot« 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  another 
important  (institutional  amendment 
which  was  debated  at  some  length. 

I  am  hopeful  that  after  the  recess  and 
after  the  election  we  will  have  an  op- 
portuzuty  to  return  once  again  to  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  which  •was 
put  aside  following  two  cloture  votes,  the 
proposal  for  electoral  reform- 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  could 
deal  more  responsibly  with  the  equal 
rights  amendment  tlian  it  did  with  the 
electoral  reform  amendment, 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  my  friend. 
the  Senator  (rom  North  Carolina,  is  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

UNSNIMOUS-CONSXNT   BEQUSffT 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that,  starting  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  hour  on  tomorrow,  we  consider 
the  amendments  presently  submitted, 
plus  any  others  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  inclined  to  submit:  that  there 
then  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
2  hours  on  each  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponent ol  each  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana:  that  following  con- 
sideration of  the  final  amendment,  we 
proceed  to  the  third  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution Itself;  that  a  time  limitation  of  not 
to  exceed  4  hours  be  allocated  for  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  (rom 
North  Carolina;  and  that  we  dispose  of 
this  matter  once  and  (or  all.  up  or  down. 

Mr.  ERAON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  truth  is  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  Importance  that  it 
should  go  over  imtll  after  the  recess. 

The  disinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KXNwror)  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  have  an  amendment 
which  they  propose  to  offer  to  this  meas- 
ure to  give  full  representation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  DiB- 
Irict  of  Columbia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetu  (Mr.  Kihkxdy)  is  engaged  In 
a  reelection  campaign  at  this  time,  and 
he  has  announced,  as  I  understand  It. 
that  he  would  preler  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment after  the  election.  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  cut  off  his  opportunity  to  do  so. 
I  think  other  Senators  have  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  recall,  on  one  roUcall  vote  last 
week.  43  Senators  were  absent.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  be  passing  on 
constitutional   amendments   when  ttakt 


many  Senators  are  absent.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  passing  on  such  serious 
matters  as  this  proposal  when  34  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  running  (or  re- 
election and  necessarily  have  their  minds 
engrossed  with  that  matter. 

Now,  for  these  reasons  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Trwllana.  I  wish 
to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  I  will  call  up  an  amend- 
ment In  a  moment  and  give  the  Senate 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  it  very  speedily, 
althouigh  I  consider  it  a  very  Important 

amendment.  

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  beard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  (act  that 
my  friend  and  coUeague  (rom  North 
Carolina  has  exercised  his  right  vmder 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  I  think  It  is 
important  (or  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try to  know  that  once  again  the  Senate 
is  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct its  business 

I,  (or  one,  do  not  want  to  foreclose  tlje 
right  of  any  Senator  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation  or  any 
other  legialaUon,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  has  to  do  Its  work.  I  made  the 
unanimous-consent  request  so  that  the 
RicoED  can  be  absolutely  clear  as  to 
what  is  happening. 

Surely,  this  Is  important  legislation, 
but  we  are  sitting  here  permltUng  it  to 
be  put  aside  to  take  up  other  business; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
responsible,  we  should  dispose  of  the 
business  before  us.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant business.  Some  other  people  dis- 
agree. Let  us  let  the  Senate  work  Its  will 
and  vote  the  matter  up  or  down  and  not 
become  embroiled  in  another  filibuster 
and  deny  the  Senate  the  opporMiity  to 
vote  on  an  important  piece  of  libation. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  *will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
-that  on  the  amendment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
talking  about,  amendment  No.  1033,  there 
are  some  14  cosponsors.  It  woiild  seem 
to  me  that  out  of  14  Senators  a  logical 
argument  for  or  against  the  amendment 
could  be  made  to  the  Senat«. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  are  in  a  position 
where  tl>e  entire  Senate  really  Is  going 
to  be  ground  to  a  halt  because  one  out 
of  14  sponsors  to  an  amendment  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator (rom  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  propose  another  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  think  It  is  rather  unfair  to 
suggest  the  burden  of  the  present  hiatus 
resu  on  the  back  of  one  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Perhaps,  without  bothering  the  Senate 
with  a  unanlmous-(»naent  request,  let 
me  ask  my  (rtend,  tl>e  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  this  question.  H  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  were  to  exclude 
the  amiaidment  of  the  Senator  (rom 
Massachusetts  from  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  would  the  Senator  from 
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NorUs  Carolina  be  inclined  not  to  object 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  Uie  Sena- 
tor Irom  North  Carolina  lias  several 
amendments  hlmsell  ol  great  Impor- 
tance and  we  have  not  discussed  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  yet. 

The  Constitution  has  endured  for  181 
years  without  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  the  Constitution  can 
endure  for  a  few  more  days  until  we 
have  time  lor  adequate  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  ail  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  IiuUana  pro- 
pose to  have  an  agreement  made  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  shall  be 
postponed  until  after  the  recess? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  trying  to  make  the  record 
very  clear  tiiat  it  is  all  right  for  us  to 
talk  about  tills  being  an  important  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  that  we 
should  not  amend  the  Constitution 
hastUy.  The  Senator  from  Indiana,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  feels  as  strongly 
about  this  matter  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  But  the  matter  before  us 
did  not  pop  into  view  in  the  last  week  or 
so  that  we  have  been  discussing  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  concern  for  a  number  of  our  citizens 
and  pursued  by  certain  Members  for  47 
years.  This  is  not  a  new  subject.  The 
record  will  show  that  by  hook  or  crook 
there  are  some  who  want  to  exercise 
their  rights,  and  I  do  not  criticize  them, 
but  I  do  want  to  wipe  away  this  veneer. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prohibit  consideration 
of  the  Senator's  amendments,  but  I 
thinir  the  time  has  come  to  vote  on  them 
and  to  stop  this  business  of  the  drag- 
ging of  feet  and  filibustering. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  never  hides  behind  ve- 
neer or  anything  else.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  maintained  all  the 
time  tl-at  when  34  Senators  are  out  cam- 
paigning for  reelection  and  when  the 
Senate  last  week  was  able  to  muster  on 
votes  on  important  issues  Just  barely  over 
a  quorum,  matters  of  this  importance 
should  go  over  until  after  the  recess. 

But  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  prepared  to  send  forward  an  amend- 
ment, and  does  send  forward  an  amend- 
ment and  asks  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Stnk«  out  all  alter  the  reaolilng  clause 
and  inaerl  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  foUowlng  article  U  proposed  aa 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
nnited  State*,  which  ahall  be  valid  to  ail  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  pan  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  rmtlfled  by  the  legislatures  of 
tbree-tourtlu  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  yeais  of  the  date  of  lu  submission  by 
tbe  Congios: 

"AancLS  — 
•sscnoK  I.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
1.1W  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
t;nlt«d  states  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
;sca.  This  article  abaU  not  Impair,  however, 
the  validity  of  any  taw  of  the  United  States 
which  exempts  women  from  compulsory  mil- 
itary iwlee. 


"Sac.  3.  The  Congreas  and  the  :«venil  stales 
shall  hove  power,  within  their  respecUve 
jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

■Sac.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification  " 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Sir.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly Killing  and.  In  fact,  I  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  10  o'clock  m  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
time  did  tlie  Senator  say? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  10  a.m.,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  morning  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  object. 
Mr.    BAYH.   Reserving    the   right   to 

object 

Mr.  COOK.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObJecUon 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  arguments  today. 

Mr.  EBVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  ready  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon,  pro- 
vided we  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  pro- 
pose that  unanimous-consent  request 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  not  ob- 
ject to  5  o'clock  or  4:30.  with  the  time 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  vote  at  5  o'clock,  provided 
he  can  get  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  grant  that  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  not  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  opposed  to  getting 
the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  because  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  they  be  ordered  on  the 
request  of  20  percent  of  the  Members 
present,  or  substantially  that  number.  I 
believe.  I  do  not  want  to  violate  the 
Constitution.  I  would  like  Senators  to 
know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

I  will  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  we  vote  on  this  pending 
amendment  immediately  after  the  morn- 
ing hour:  and  I  make  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  the  second  time  in 
the  hope  that  he  who  objected  to  It  the 
first  time  vrtll  not  Interpose  a  second 
objection. 
Ut.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  beard. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  permit  us  to  proceed  more 
expeilitiously,  perhaps  he  will  accept  this 
unanimous-consent  request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  no  later  than  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon:  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana: 
and  that  prior  to  a  vote  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered :  and  that  a  vote  not  be 
taken  until  a  sufflclent  number  of  Sena- 
tors have  indicated  their  presence  by 
seconding  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  morning.  For  that 

reason  I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as- 
tounded that  anyone  should  advocate 
making  women  subject  to  compulsory 
military  service.  I  happen  to  believe,  in 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  that  there  are  physio- 
logical and  functional  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women,  and  that  these 
physiological  and  functional  differences 
between  men  and  women  give  men  a 
greaUr  physical  strength  and  a  greater 
capacity  to  endure  physical  hardshltu 
and  physical  privations. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  assert  that 
members  of  either  sex  are  superior  to 
members  of  the  other  sex. 

I  make  another  affirmation  of  a  con- 
viction I  happen  to  entertain,  and  that 
is  that  when  it  comes  to  enduring  spiri- 
tual and  mental  stress,  women  possess  a 
far  greater  capacity  to  endure  stress  of 
that  kmd  than  men  do. 

I  happen  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  doughboy  In  the  First  World 
War.  At  that  time  we  were  required  to 
march  long  distances  and  wear  on  our 
backs  packs  containing  necessary  equip- 
ment which  weighed  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  75  potmds  and  to  carry 
rifles  which  weighed  somewhere  m  the 
neighborhood  of  8  pounds.  We  were  re- 
quired to  endure  warfare  m  the  trenches 
and  to  wade  In  icy  water  until  sometimes 
our  feet  broke  open  and  bled,  and  to  en-  ^ 
dure  cold  and  snow  and  Ice  and  the  x 
other  physical  hardships  which  military 
service  Imposes. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  women 
should  be  compelled  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  that  such  service 
should  be  confined  only  to  men. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
dbtingulshed  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  quesUcm? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  order  that  the  Sena- 
tors can  clearly  understand  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  let  me  ask :  Am  I  correct 
m  my  understanding  that,  aside  from 
some  technical  changes  having  to  do  with 
ratification  and  the  effective  date,  the 
only  substantive  change  contained  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  exempting 
women  from  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Particularly  since  the 
Senator's  amendment  was  offered  as  a 
substitute,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
imderstand  exactly  what  the  amendmeiifr' 
would  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  this  amendment 
would  not  even  prohibit  Congress  from 
drafting  women  for  compulsory  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  merely  provides 
that  if  Congress  does  exempt  women 
from  compulsory  service,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress GO  providing  would  not  be  held 
unconstitutional . 


In  proposing  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  two 
motivations. 

The  first  is  to  protect  women  from  the 
hardship  of  compulsory  military  service, 
in  acoorxlance  with  the  custom  which  has 
orevaued  in  this  NaUon  since  it  was 
founded,  and  I  might  say  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed among  all  of  the  races  that  have 
contributed  their  descendanU  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  America  since  the  memory  of 
mankind  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

My  second  purpose  is  that  the  United 
Stales.  If  need  be,  will  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  draft  men  for  service  into 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
in  the  event  the  survival  of  the  Nation 
requires  the  Congress  to  do  that  very 
thing.  If  this  equal  righLs  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  Invalldattag  every  dls- 
tmctlon  made  by  law  between  men  and 
women,  as  some  of  its  advocates  say. 
that  might  possibly  disable  the  United 
States  from  obtaining  sulBclent  man- 
power to  defend  our  Nation  against  the 
aggressions  of  a  foreign  foe. 

I  do  not  think  Congre&a  is  going  to  be 
willing,  unless  it  is  compelled  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  does  not  now 
exist,  to  draft  women  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces:  but  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  It  is  Interpreted  to  mean 
what  its  supporters  say  In  the  document 
which  I  bold  m  my  band, -Congress 
would  not  be  able,  subsequent  to  the  rat- 
ification of  the  amendment,  to  draft  men 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  unless  it  drafted  women  for  such 
service  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  it 
drafted  men.  Consequently,  the  NaUon 
might  find  iUelf  without  sufSclent  man- 
power in  its  Armed  Forces  to  defend  the 
NEtion  against  an  attack  from  a  foreign 
aggressor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  witnesses  who 
testified  in  support  of  the  so-called  equal 
rights  amendment  took  the  position  that 
it  would  have  the  effect,  if  adopted,  of 
subjecting  women  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  on  the  same  basis  as  men? 
Tliat  is  the  Interpretation  and  intent  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  one  of  the  mam 
reasons  given  for  the  approval  of  the 
aroposed  so-called  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, in  a  document  called  "A  Memo- 
randum on  the  Proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,"  which 
nas  printed  In  the  Concressiosal  Rec- 
ord on  March  25,  1970,  at  the  request  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan  Mrs.  GntFrrrHS. 

Twice,  it  states  in  that  memorandum 
•.hat  the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
simply  require  men  and  women  to  be 
treated  the  same  under  the  law.  and  that 
The  proposed  amendment  would  secure 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  without  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  sex.  Then  it  llsto  the  griev- 
ances whereof  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  complain,  and  they  have 
listed  among  those  grievances,  as  one  of 
the  discriminatory  laws  that  they  wish 
to  remove,  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  requirements  of  the  MiUUry  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  That  is  the  act 


which  embodies  our  present  draft  law. 
This  document  not  only  lists  that  act  as 
one  of  the  grievances  that  prompted  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  to  urge 
its  adoption,  but  it  also  tells  us  what  the 
amendment  will  accomplish,  and  In  so 
doing.  It  says: 

Women  would  be  equally  subject  to  Jury 
»:rvlce  and  to  military  service. 


Mr  GRIPPIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
further.  I  beUeve  I  have  heard  it  argued 
that  while  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  subject  women  to  mUi- 
tary  service,  they  would  probably  serve 
as  p-plsts  and  perform  other  noncom- 
bat  duties.  DoesJthe  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  arlK^comment  on  that  par- 
ticular point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Today  we  have  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  which  permit  wom- 
en to  enlist  voluntarUy  for  service  in 
the  Armed  Folffs  wliich  is  noncombat- 
ant  in  nature.  They  are  permitted  to  en- 
list voluntarily  for  service  In  the  Nurses 
Corps  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps — 
ordinarily  caUed  the  WACS— and  the 
naval  auxiliary— which  is  usually  called 
the  WAVES.  ^  .  ^. 

This  type  of  service  is  not  what  the 
good  ladles  who  support  this  amendment 
and  demand  that  women  be  made  subject 
to  the  draft  are  asking  for.  They  want 
men  and  women  treated  exactly  alike, 
and  they  make  this  very  plain  In  ^elr 
statement  about  mUltary  service.  They 
say: 

Women  would  be  equally  subject  to  Jury 
service  and  to  mUllary  service,  but  women 
would  not  be  required  to  sene  In  tbe  armed 
Jorccs  where  they  are  not  fitted,  any  mote 
than  men  are  required  to  so  serve 


In  other  words  m  expUlning  the  deslr- 
abiUty  and  necessity  for  this  amendmrat. 
the  proponents  made  it  as  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky.  in  their 
arguments  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  they  want,  they  say,  to  be 
dratted.  ,  .,. 

I  might  state  to  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  after  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  point- 
ing out  what  I  conceived  to  be  some  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  adcsiUon  of 
this  amendment,  I  had  some  ladies  who 
are  strong  advocates  of  this  amendment 
ask  for  permission  to  explain  its  purposes 
to  me.  I  was  visited  by  several  very 
charming  ladles,  and  I  caUed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  document  advo- 
cated that  women  be  drafted  toto  the 
-Vrmed  Forces  of  the  NaUon  to  serve  on 
the  same  urms  as  the  men,  and  that  that 
meant  they  would  be  drafted,  if  they  were 
capable,  for  service  in  combat:  and  they 
told  me  that  that  was  exactly  what  they 

wanted.  .,.  .  t  v  j 

I  thereupon  informed  them  that  I  had 
made  it  a  practice  never  to  refer  to  a 
lady's  age.  but  I  was  going  to  have  to  de- 
part from  my  practice  on  that  occasion. 
I  said.  "Frankly  and  in  all  candor,  de- 
spite your  very  youthful  appearances,  I 
am  compeUed  to  infer  that  you  have 
passed  the  draft  age  by  3  or  4  or  5  months 
or  more,  and  if  you  want  to  convince  me 
that  women  ought  to  be  drafted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  particularly 
for  combat  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  send  some 


charming  young  ladles  within  the  draft 
age  to  convince  me  of  the  validity  of  that 
position." 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  this  proposal,  or 
at  least  some  of  Its  advocates,  cite  as  one 
of  their  grievances  that  they  are  not  re- 
ceived into  the  Armed  Por<«s  for  service 
on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  those  upon 
which  the  men  serve. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Carrying  the  explana- 
tion a  step  farther— If  the  resolution 
amending  the  Constitution  should  be 
adopted.  vi,1ihout  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  Senato»4rom  North  Caro- 
lina, and  if  Congress  thereafter  should 
pass  a  law  protldlng  that  women,  while 
subject  to  military  service,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  service  in  the  Infantry,  would 
that  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
because  this  provision  that  I  propose  to 
insert  in  the  amendment  Is  Inconsistent, 
to  that  extent,  with  the  rest  of  the 
amendment.  Without  my  proposal  the 
amendment  which  says  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  BUtes  or  any 
State  on  account  of  sex,  would  remain 
operative,  and  would  prohibit  making  any 
legal  distinction  between  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  character  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  then,  if  the  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  were  adopted  without 
the  Senator's  amendment,  men  and 
women  would  have  to  be  conscripted  on 
the  same  basis  and  would  have  to  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  in  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  within  the  Armed  Forces. 
Apparently,  women  who  are  physically 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  infantry  would 
have  to  serve  along  with  men  who  are 
physically  qualified  to  fight  in  the  infan- 
try. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  While  1  generally  agree 
with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutlonai  amendment,  and  while  I  have 
not  agreed  with  all  the  argtunents  against 
it  advanced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  must  say  that  1  have  been  dis- 
turbed for  some  time  about  this  particu- 
lar point. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  Imagiiv  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
want  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  In- 
duction of  women  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  require  them  to  perform  com- 
bat duty  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  observation.  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  agreement  with  him,  and 
I  find  that  the  document  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record  in  March  sustains 
the  position  he  has  elaborated  and  the 
posillon  I  happen  to  entertain. 

This  amendment  would  alter  the  origi- 
nal resolution  in  two  other  respects.  The 
original  resolution  provides  that  this 
amendment  will  go  into  effect  1  year 
after  its  tattflcation.  This  provision  is 
inserted  In  the  original  reaolutlon  m 
order  to  permit  the  States— to  permit 
Congress,  for  that  matter,  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  SO  States— to  make  a  study 
of  their  law?whieh  may  make  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  alter 
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thoae  laws  belore  Use  uneodment  would 
invalidate  tbcsn. 

A  nuznber  of  Stale  legislatures  do  not 
meet  annually;  Uiey  meet  biennially. 
Manifestly,  a  State  legislature  which 
would  not  meet  until  the  second  year 
alter  the  ratification  of  the  amendment 
could  not  have  an  opportunity  to  alter 
Its  laws  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  ameadment  in  the  event  the 
amendment  la  to  be  interpreted  to  in- 
validate State  laws  which  make  legal  dls- 
tlnctlOQs  between  men  and  women  on 
any  ground.  So  the  adoption  of  this  por- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  legal  chaos  in  tiiose  States  whose  leg- 
islatures meet  biennially  instead  of  an- 
nually. 

My  other  proposed  alteration  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  resolution  would 
require  that  this  resolutkm  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  within  7 
years  after  its  submission  by  Congress  to 
them  for  consideration.  This  Is  neces- 
sary because  we  still  have  floating 
around  some  unratified  amendments 
that  were  submitted  at  the  time  of  the 
*  orlgiuaJ  sutimission  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  have  some  other  amendments  tliat 
have  been  fioaling  around  since  about 
1860.  There  is  no  date  for  their  expira- 
tion, no  tuue  limit  for  their  ratification, 
and  they  could  be  ratified  at  any  time. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  uise  for  Congress  to 
submit  a  pn^xised  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  Statas  without  a  Ume  limit 
upon  its  ratification. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  on  this 
point  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Senator  from  North  Cam- 
Una  committed  an  error  In  saying  that 
virtually  all  amendments  submitted  to 
the  States  since  Reconstruction  had  had 
limits  placed  upon  the  Ume  for  their  rat- 
ification. To  check  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  recollection,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  requested  the  Library  of  Con- 
fess to  make  a  study  of  the  time  limita- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  rat- 
ification of  constitutional  amendments. 
He  has  received  this  information  from 
the  Library  of  Congress : 

TMa  la  in  response  to  the  request  for  » 
dlscussttm  of  the  recent  cocgreBSlonal  prac- 
tice of  Including  in  amendments  to  the  Oon- 
stitutlQQ  proposed  to  the  Ststoi  for  rmtlfic»- 
uoo  ot  Uma  dudUnsa  artar  wtUch  the 
amendment  U  unnUflad  la  to  laps*. 

This  is  very  rdevant  to  this  provision, 
because  the  original  resolution  proposed 
In  this  constitutional  amendment  puts 
no  Ume  limit  whatever  for  Its  ratlfica- 
Uon  or  for  its  lapse.  Under  this  resolu- 
Uon,  in  the  absence  of  some  amendment 
such  as  that  suggested  by  me.  this  reso- 
lution Dould  float  around  in  space,  tm- 
ratifled,  for  eternity.  I  think  that  is  very 
unwise.  I  think  every  resolution  should 
contain  a  time  IlmitaUon  and  provide. 
as  does  my  amendment,  that  upon  the 
expiraUon  of  that  time  limit,  the  amend- 
ment IS  to  lapse  imless  it  has  been  rati- 
fied. Certainly,  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  which  there  is  any  real  dnnand  can 
be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  re- 
quired number  of  States  within  7  years 
after  the  date  of  its  subnusslon. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  study  from 
the  Library  o£  Congrese: 


Tba  IBtb  ua«i»im«Dt — naMonai  prohibl- 
Uon — was  the  first  proposed  uneodmeni  to 
jv>T>^4in  A  ratincation  period.  7  years.  Prior 
to  lu  proposal ,  Congress  had  sent  ai  amend- 
menta  to  the  States  without  deadUnes  and 
the  States  bad  ratified  17.  The  remaining 
four  were  presumably  still  pendmg  and  vi- 
able. Of  these  lour,  two  were  sectloas  pro- 
posed by  Congress  as  part  of  the  BUI  at 
Bights  in  17B9;  one  bad  been  referred  to 
the  States  m  iSLO,  and  one  In  1861. 

I  digress  from  reading  to  say  Uiat  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  inter- 
prets that  statement  correcUy.  It  was 
customary  in  the  early  days  to  submit 
amendments  without  placing  any  time 
limit  upon  their  ratificaUon  or  lapse. 
But,  starting  with  the  18th  amendment, 
the  prohibition  amendment,  they  began 
to  insert  a  7 -year  limit  on  the  time  for 
raUflcaUon. 

The  Senator  froca  North  Carolina  now 
resumes  reading  from  the  study  of  the 
Library  of  Congress : 

Thus,  a  7-year  period  was  contained  In  the 
18th  ameadment — in  order  of  ratification — 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  Umltutlon 
was  challenged  by  one  who  contended  that 
the  Inclusion  hsd  impaired  the  validity  of 
the  proposal.  The  challenge  was  unanimously 
rejected  in  Dtllon  v.  GToas.  256  U-S.  368 
(IMM.  The  Court  adc^tad  the  view  that 
the  Constitution  ImpUedly  provided  that 
proposed  ameodments  were  to  remain  before 
the  State  for  ratlAcaUoa  for  only  a  Umltsd 
time  and  explained  why. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  from  reading 
to  emphasize  that  statement: 

The  court  adopted  the  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution Impliedly  provided  that  i>ropo6«d 
amendments  were  to  remain  before  the 
5tat«s  for  ratification  for  only  a  limited 
time  and  explained  why. 

Now  I  give  that  explanation  as  set 
forth  In  the  Oition  case  and  as  quoted 
in  the  study  In  the  Library  of  Congresa.  as 
follows: 

We  do  not  find  anything  In  the  Article  [V] 
which  suggests  that  an  amendment  once 
proposed  Is  to  be  open  to  ratlflcaUon  for  all 
time,  or  that  ratJflcatlon  In  some  of  the 
States  may  be  separated  from  that  in  others 
by  many  yeiira  and  yet  be  effective.  We  do 
find  that  which  strongly  auggesu  the  con- 
trary. Plrat,  proposal  and  ratification  are  not 
treated  as  unxeUted  act&  but  as  succeeding 
steps  In  a  single  endeavor,  the  natural  in- 
ftrence  being  that  they  are  not  to  be  widely 
separated  In  time.  Secondly.  It  is  only  when 
there  Is  deemed  to  be  a  necessity  therefor 
that  amendments  are  to  be  proposed,  the  rea- 
sonable implication  being  that  when  pro- 
posed they  are  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
pcsed  of  presently.  Thirdly,  as  ratification  Is 
but  the  expression  of  the  approbaUon  of 
the  people  and  is  to  be  effective  when  bad 
in  three-fourths  of  the  States,  there  is  a  fair 
ImpUcatlon  that  it  mxist  be  stilBclently  con- 
temporaneous m  that  number  of  States  to 
refisct  the  will  of  the  people  in  all  secUons 
at  rslatlvely  the  same  period,  which  of 
course  ratiacaUon  scattered  through  a  long 
series  of  years  would  not  do.  Supra.  374-76. 
Continuing,  the  Court  noted  that  It  was  a 
far  better  view  to  take  that  amendments 
must  be  ratified  within  a  reasonable  time 
than  to  try  to  adhere  to  an  opposite  view. 
"{P)or.  according  to  It,  four  amendments 
propoeed  long  ago— two  in  I7B9.  one  In  181D 
and  one  \n  1861 — are  still  pending  and  In  a 
situation  where  their  ratification  In  some 
of  the  States  many  years  since  by  representa- 
tives of  generations  now  largely  forgotten 
may  be  effectively  auppiemented  In  enough 
more  States  to  malu  three-fourths  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  prsscnt  or  socne  future 
generation.  To  that  view  few  would  b«  able 


to  sub^ribe  and  in  our  opinion  It  la  quits 
untenable."  ibid. 

The  Court  held,  therefore,  ttiat  the  time 
period  for  ratification  was  a  question  of  de- 
taU  which  Congress  could  In  Ita  dlacrstloa 
set. 

In  1034,  Congress  proposed  an  amendment 
lo  the  States  outlawing  child  labor.  That 
year  one  State  ratified  and  one  State  ex- 
pressly rejected  ratification.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  year  three  SUtes  ratified,  fifteen  States 
expressly  rejected  ratification  and  three 
States  considered  the  amendment  but  took 
no  action.  In  1936.  two  more  States  expressly 
rejected  ratification.  But  in  1033  a  new  drive 
for  mtmcailon  began  and  lourtesn  States 
ratified  the  propoeed  amendment.  In  1M7. 
the  KAn&as  legislature,  which  had  expreaaly 
rejected  the  amendment  in  1936.  voted  to 
ratlXy  tlis  13-yssr  old  proposal.  For  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  not  rele^-anc  here  this  new 
ocUon  became  the  subject  of  a  court  suit. 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Oourt  held  that  de- 
spite the  passage  of  time  the  proposal  was 
atUl  viable.  Colemon  v.  MiHer.  146  Kan.  3dO 
U937^  The  same  question  was  presented  in 
Kentucky  and  that  State's  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  reasonable  period  of  time  ^ 
which  ratification  was  to  be  bad  had  expired 
and  that  the  amendment  was  no  longer  vi- 
able. Wise  V.  CKarutlcr,  270  Ky.  1  (1937).  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  Coleman  v. 
Miller,  307  U.  S.  433.  451-464  (1»99),  held 
that  determination  of  a  reaaonable  period  of 
time  was  a  question  wltliin  the  province  of 
Congress  to  determine  and  that  courts  could 
not  resolve  the  Issue.  When  Congress  estab- 
ILshes  no  period  t^  the  resolution  referring  to 
the  amendment,  then  upou  the  notification 
of  ratification  by  the  State  making  up  the 
final  one  needed  to  make  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  Congress,  In  determining  wbetbsr 
the  amendment  was  now  validly  ratified, 
would  have  to  decide  wbetbsr  too  much  Ume 
bad  elapsed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  aluce  that  date  all 
amendments  proposed  by  Congress  bava  car- 
ried a  sevsn-year  period  specification  for 
ratification. 

Mr.  President,  that  thne  was  1939  and 
every  amendment  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  to  the  States  since 
1939,  according  to  this  study,  has  car- 
ried a  7-year  period  as  the  time  in  which 
the  amendment  must  be  ratified  or  lapse 
in  legal  efficacy.  Surely  the  Senate  should 
follow  in  this  case  this  *1se  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
DiUon  V.  Gloss,  256  V£.  368  <I021) ;  and 
Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  UJS.  433.  451-54 
< 1939) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  cases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

DnxoM  AoanrsT  Otosa 

AKCOIIXMT   rOft   aPPKLLaWT 

Mr.  Levi  Cooke,  with  wbom  Ut.  Theodore 
A.  Bell  and  Mr.  George  R.  Beneman  w««  on 
the  brief,  for  appellant: 

The  Slghteesth  Amednment  Is  invalid  be- 
cause of  the  extra-constitutional  provision 
of  the  third  section.  Congress  baa  no  power 
to  limit  the  time  of  deliberation  or  other- 
wise control  what  the  legislatures  of  tbe 
SUtes  shall  do  in  their  dellberatloiL  Any 
attempt   to   Umlt  voids  tbe  proposal. 

The  l^lalattve  history  of  tbe  Amendment 
&hows  that  without  S  3  tbe  proposal  would 
not  have  passed  the  Senate,  Cong.  Bee.,  6&th 
Congress,  1st  sess-.  pp.  fr64S-6066:  Cong.  Bsc., 
esth  Cong..  3d  sess.,  p.  477. 

Tbe  same  taint  attandsd  the  pasaaga  of 
the  amendment  In  the  House,  because  there 
what  is  now  I  3  was  considered  and  tbe  limi- 
tation changed  from  six  to  seven  years,  and 
It  la  In^^oaslUs  to  say  now  that  without  tbe 


attempted  ttms  limitation  upon  tbe  SUtes 
two-thirds  of  the  House  would  have  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  the  amendment. 

Tbe  fact  that  thlrty-sIx  Sutes  thus  latl- 
fled  within  the  time  emphaalECs  the  evil  that 
was  accompanied  by  the  limitation,  and  can 
In  no  way  be  invoked  to  .suggest  that  the 
third  section  became  surplusage  In  view  of 
this  result  attained  so  well  within  the  seven- 
year  IlmlUUon  attempted  to  be  set  by  Con- 
gress. On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  time  llmlUtlon  tended  to  destroy 
any  deliberation  by  the  States  and  to  enable 
the  faction  which  was  pressing  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  urge  Immediate 
Indeliberate  action  In  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  time  llmlUtlon  expiring  with- 
out thlrty-slx  SUtes  having  made  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  times  dlsciosss.  If  the 
court  may  take  Judicial  notice  thereof,  that 
legislators  elected  prior  to  the  submission 
by  Congresa  were  urged  to  act  forthwith, 
without  awaiting  the  election  of  legislators 
by  an  electorate  aware  of  the  pendency  of 
the  congressional  proposal,  and  that  in  some 
legislatures  ratification  was  Eecured  without 
debate  In  the  predpit&te  action  urged  by 
the  faction  advocating  the  amendment.  The 
speed  with  which  the  ameadment  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  sUte  legislatures  tends  to 
establish  the  absence  of  deliberation:  and 
In  any  view  tbe  fact  stands  that  the  SUtes 
were  acting  in  tbe  presence  of  a  llmlUtlon 
fixed  by  Congresa.  violative  of  Art.  V,  in  terms 
unheard  of  in  tbe  history  of  the  country, 
and  contrary  to  any  procediu*  sanctioned 
by  the  organic  law,  with  the  very  nattire  and 
structure  of  which  both  the  Congress  and 
tbe  state  legislature  were  deallnfi.  See  3 
Story.  Const.  3d  ed.,  i  1830. 

Tbe  National  Prohibition  Act  should  be 
found   to  have  become  effective,  If   at  all. 
Jarusry  29,  1920.  a  year  after  ratification  of 
^  tbe  amendment   was   proclaimed  and  made 

O  known  to  the  public.  The  proclamation  of  the 

X  Secretary  of  SUU  must  be   treated  as  the 

publication  of  the  fact  of  ratification,  under 
Bev.  Stats.,  (  206.  of  which  all  persons  may  be 
considered  to  be  charged  with  knowledge. 
Mr«.  Annette  ilbbott  Adams.  Assistant  At- 
torney QenenU.  for  appsUee. 

Ur.  Justice  Van  Devauter  deUverad  the 
opinion  of  tbe  court. 

This  la  an  appeal  from  an  order  denying 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habetu  corpus.  202 
Fed.  Rep.  663.  The  petitioner  was  in  custody 
under  f  36  of  Title  II  of  the  National  Pn>- 
blblUon  Act,  c.  85.  41  Sut.  306,  on  a  charge 
of  transporting  intoxicating  liquor  in  vio- 
lation of  I  3  of  that  title,  and  by  his  pstiuon 
sought  to  bs  discharged  on  several  grounds. 
all  but  two  of  which  were  abandoned  after 
tbe  decision  In  National  fro/ifbftion  Cossa, 
263  17.S.  360.  Tbe  remaining  grounds  are, 
first,  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  enforce  which  Title  n  of 
tbe  act  was  adopted,  is  invalid  becauss  tbe 
congressional  resolution.  40  Stat.  1050.  pro- 
posing the  Amendment,  declared  that  It 
should  be  inopMratlve  unlcsG  ratified  within 
seven  years;  and.  secondly,  that.  In  any 
event,  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  act  which  the 
petitioner  was  charged  with  vlolaung,  and 
under  which  he  was  arrested,  had  not  gone 
Into  effect  at  the  time  of  tbe  asserted  viola- 
tion nor  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 

Tbe  power  to  amend  tbe  Constitution  and 
the  mode  of  exerting  it  are  dealt  with  in 
Article  V.  which  reads: 

"Tbe  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Bouses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendmenU  of  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  tbe  application  of  tbe  Leglslaturas  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments. 
which,  m  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tenU  and  purposes,  as  part  ol  thia  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  leglalatiuva  of 
tbree-fourtba  of  tbe  several  SUtes.  or  by 
conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratlficatloa  may  be 


proposed  by  the  Congresa;  Provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  tb% 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sight 
shall  in  any  manner  aflect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle; and  that  no  SUte.  without  Its  oonaent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  lu  equal  suffrag*  In  tbe 
Senate." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  article  says  noth- 
ing about  tbe  time  within  which  ratification 
may  be  had— neither  that  it  shall  be  unlim- 
ited nor  that  It  ahall  be  fixed  by  Congresa. 
What  then  La  the  rettsonable  Inference  or 
Implication?  Is  it  that  ratification  may  be 
had  at  any  time,  as  within  a  few  years,  a 
century  or  even  a  longer  period:  or  that  It 
must  be  bad  within  some  reasonable  period 
which  Congress  la  left  free  to  define?  Neither 
the  debates  in  the  federal  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  nor  those  in  the 
sUte  conventions  which  ratified  It  shed  any 
light  on  the  question. 

The  proposal  for  the  Elghtsenth  Amend- 
ment Is  the  first  In  which  a  definite  period 
lor  ratification  was  fixed.'  Therefore  twenty- 
one  amendments  had  been  propoeed  by  Con- 
gress and  seventeen  of  these  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  SUtes — some  within  a  single  year  after 
their  proposal  and  all  within  four  years. 
Each  of  the  remaining  four  had  been  ratified 
in  some  of  the  SUtes.  but  not  In  a  sulBcIent 
ntjmber.*  Eighty  years  after  the  partial  rati- 
fication of  one  an  effort  was  made  to  com- 
plete lu  ratification  and  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  a  Joint  resolution  to  that  end.* 
after  which  the  effort  was  abandoned.  Two, 
after  ratification  In  one  less  than  the  re- 
quired number  of  SUtes.  bad  lain  dormant 
for  a  century.*  The  other,  proposed  Uarch  2. 
IStfl ,  declared :  "No  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  autlior- 
lx«  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish 
or  Interfere,  within  any  SUte.  with  the  do- 
mestic Institutions  thereof.  Including  that 
of  a  persona  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the 
laws  of  said  SUte.""  lu  principal  purpose 
was  to  protect  slavery  and  at  the  ttms  of  lU 
proposal  and  partial  ratification  It  was  a 
subject  of  absorbing  Interest,  but  after  tbe 
adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  It 
was  generally  forgotten  Whether  an  amend- 
ment proposed  wltliout  fixing  any  time  for 
ratification,  and  which  after  favorable  action 
in  less  than  the  required  number  of  Sutes 
had  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  could  be 
resurrected  and  i  u  ratification  complsted 
bad  been  mooted  on  several  occasions,  but 
was  still  an  open  question. 

"Hieee  were  the  circumstances  In  the  light 
of  which  Congress  io  proposing  the  16th 
Amendment  fixed  seven  years  as  the  psrtod 
for  ratification.  Whether  this  could  be  done 
was  qoestloned  st  the  time  and  debated 
at  length,  but  tbs  provaUlng  view  in  both 
hotises  wsa  thst  some  llmlUtlon  wss  In- 
tended and  that  seven  years  was  a  reason- 
able period.* 

That  tbe  Constitution  contains  no  express 
provision  on  tbe  subject  Is  not  In  itself  con- 
trolling; for  with  the  Constitution,  as  with 
a  statuu  or  other  vrrltten  Instrument,  what 
Ijs  reasonably  implied  Is  as  much  a  part  of  It 
as  what  la  expressed.^  An  examination  of 
Article  V  discloses  that  It  Is  Intended  to  In- 
vest  Congress  with  a  wide  range  of  power  In 
proposing  amendments.  Passing  a  provision 
long  since  expired.*  It  subjecu  this  power 
to  only  two  restrictions:  one  that  tbe  pro- 
posal shall  have  the  ^proval  of  two-thirds 
of  both  houses,  and  the  other  excluding  any 
amendment  which  will  deprive  any  SUU, 
without  lU  consent,  of  Its  equal  eullrage  In 
the  Senate."  A  further  mode  of  proposal— as 
yvt  never  Invoked — is  provided,  which  is.  that 
on  the  sppUcaUon  of  two-tblrds  of  the  SUtes 
Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. When  proposed  in  either  mode  amend- 
menU to  be  effective  must  be  ratlfisd  by  the 
legislatures,  or  by  conventions,  la  thr*e- 
fcmrtha  of  tbs  SUtss.  "as  tbe  one  or  tbe 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


other  mode  of  ratlficattcui  may  be  proposed 
by  tbe  Congress."  Thus  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes,  by  whom  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  eaUbllabed.  hav«  mads  It  a 
condition  to  amending  that  inslrument  that 
the  amendment  be  submitted  to  representa- 
tive aasembllee  in  the  several  SUtes  and  be 
rstlfled  in  three-fourths  of  them.  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  Is  (a)  tbat  all  amendmenU 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUUs.  the  original  foimUln  of  power, 
acting  through  reprcsenutlve  aaaemblles.  and 
(b|  that  ratification  by  these  assemblies 
In  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  be  taken 
as  a  decisive  expression  of  the  people's  wUl 
nnd  bo  binding  on  aU.'" 

We  do  not  find  anything  in  the  ArUclo 
which  suggests  that  an  amendment  onoe 
proposed  la  to  b«  open  to  ratification  for  all 
time,  or  tbat  ratification  in  some  of  the 
SUtes  may  be  separated  from  tbat  In  other* 
by  many  years  and  yet  be  effective.  We  do 
find  that  which  strongly  suggesu  the  con- 
trary. First,  proposal  and  ratification  are  not 
treated  as  unrelated  acta  but  as  suoceedlng 
steps  in  a  single  endeavor,  the  natural  In- 
ference being  that  they  are  not  to  be  widely 
separated  In  time.  Secondly.  It  Is  only  when 
there  Lb  deemed  to  be  a  neceaalty  therefor 
tbat  amendments  Eire  to  be  proposed,  tbe 
reasonable  Implication  being  that  when  pro- 
posed tbey  are  to  be  considered  and  dlq^osed 
of  presently.  Thirdly,  sa  ratification  Is  but 
tbe  expression  of  tbe  approbation  of  tbe 
people  and  Is  to  be  effective  when  had  in 
three-fourths  of  the  SUtes.  thers  Is  a  falr 
impllcatlon  tbat  It  must  be  sufflclently  con- 
temporaneous In  that  niunber  of  BUtes  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people  in  all  aectlons 
at  relatively  tbe  same  period,  wtilch  of  course 
ratification  ecattersd  through  a  long  serloe 
of  yean  would  not  do.  These  oonslderatlons 
and  the  general  purport  and  spirit  of  tbe 
Article  lead  in  the  conclusion  eipreased  by 
Judge  Jameson"  "that  an  alteration  of  tbe 
Constitution  propoeed  today  has  relation  to 
tbe  sentiment  and  the  felt  needs  of  today, 
and  that .  If  not  ratified  early  while  that  sen- 
timent may  fairly  be  suf^ioeed  to  exlBt,  It 
ought  to  he  regarded  as  waived,  and  not 
again  to  be  voted  upon,  unless  a  second  time 
proposed  by  Congress."  TTiat  this  Is  tbe  bet- 
ter conclusion  becomes  even  more  manifest 
when  what  Is  comprehended  in  tbe  other 
view  la  oonsldersd:  for,  according  to  It.  fcnzr 
amendments  proposed  long  ago — two  In  1789, 
one  In  IBlO  and  one  Jn  IMI — are  still  pend- 
ing and  In  a  situation  wherv  their  rmclflca- 
tlon  In  some  of  the  States  many  years  since 
by  represenUtlves  of  gen«r««tons  now  largely 
forgotten  may  be  effeotlvMy  sopplsmented  In 
snough  more  Ststes  to  make  three-fourths 
by  represenUtlves  of  tbe  prssent  or  some  fu- 
ture gsneratloD.  To  that  view  few  would  be 
able  to  subscrtbe,  and  in  our  optnlon  It  is 
qulU  untenable.  We  conclods  that  tbe  fialr 
inference  or  implication  from  Article  V  is 
that  tbe  ratification  must  be  within  some 
reasonabls  time  after  tbe  proposal. 

Of  the  power  of  Congress,  keeping  within 
reasonable  limits.  TO  fix  a  definite  period  for 
the  rntlfloatlon  we  entertain  no  doubt.  As  a 
rule  tbe  Oonstltutton  speaks  In  general  terms, 
leaving  Congress  to  deal  with  subsidiary  mat- 
ters Ot  detail  as  tbe  pubUc  InteresU  and 
changing  conditions  may  require:  "  and  Ar- 
ticle V  Is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Whether  a 
definite  period  for  ratlficatloo  shall  be  fixed 
so  that  all  may  know  what  It  is  and  the  spec- 
ulation on  what  la  a  reasonable  time  may 
be  avoided,  la.  In  our  opinton.  a  matter  of 
detail  which  Congress  msy  determine  as  an 
Incident  of  lU  power  to  deelgnat*  the  mode 
of  ratification.  It  Is  not  questioned  that  seven 
years,  the  period  fixed  In  Uils  Instance,  was 
reasonable,  if  power  existed  to  fix  a  dHLnlte 
Ume:  nor  could  It  weU  bs  questoned  consid- 
ering tbe  periods  within  which  prior  amend- 
menU were  ratified. 

The  provlBlons  of  the  act  wbliA  tbe  peti- 
tioner was  (diarged  with  violating  and  un- 
der which  he  wae  arrested  {Title  n.  H  3,  36) 
were  by  the  terms  of  the  act  (Title  Ul,  f  31) 
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to  be  IQ  force  from  and  after  the  date  when 
the  Elgbc«enth  Amandment  sliould  go  Into 
effect.  huA  tbe  latter  by  lt«  own  ternu  na  to 
go  into  effect  one  year  aft«r  being  ratified. 
Its  ratification,  of  wblch  we  take  Judicial  no- 
tic*.  wa5  oon^ummated  January  18,  1S19.^ 
That  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  proclaim 
lU  ratification  until  January  39,  1919.^*  li  not 
material,  for  the  date  of  lu  coasiunmatlon, 
and  not  that  on  which  it  la  proclaimed,  con- 
trols. It  follows  that  the  proTlalooa  of  tbe 
act  with  which  t^e  petitioner  U  concerned 
went  into  effact  January  Ifl.  1920.  Rls  alleged 
offenae  and  hia  arreat  were  on  the  follow- 
tug  day;  so  his  claim  tiiat  those  provisions 
had  Doi  gone  into  effect  at  the  time  Is  not 
well  grounded- 
Final  order  affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Some  cooslderAt'.on  had  b«en  glTen  to  the 
subject  before,  but  without  any  definite  ac- 
tion Cong.  Olobe.  39  Cong..  Is:  sess..  0771; 
40th  Cong..  3d  sess..  912.  1040.  130*-1314. 

^Wauon  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  3.  pp. 
1678-1079:  Houae  Doc..  54th  Cong.,  3d  seas., 
No.353.pt  2.  p.  300. 

*  House  Doc..  S4th  Cong..  2d  seas..  No.  363, 
pt  3,  p.  317  (No,  2431;  Ohio  Senate  Journal, 
1873.  pp.  590  686-667.  678:  Ohio  House  Jour- 
nal. 1873.  pp.  848.  B49.  A  committee  charged 
with  ihe  prellmlnarj-  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  reported  that  they  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  on  the  question  of  tbe 
valimty  of  a  ratification  after  so  great  a 
lapse  of  time. 

*  House  Doc..  54th  Cong..  3d  sess..  No.  353. 
pt.  3.  pp.  300.  320   (No.  295K  339   (No.  399). 

'  12  Stat.  351,  House  Doc..  54th  Cong..  3d 
sess.  No-  353.  pi.  2.  pp.  195-197,  383  (No. 
93I>.  363  (No.  1025>. 

•Cong.  Rec.  86th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  pp.  5648- 
5651.  5652^353,  5658-5661:  3d  seas.,  pp.  433- 
425.  428,  436.  443.  444.  445-446.  483.  469.  4T7- 
478. 

'United  States  v.  Babbit.  1  Blade,  56.  8): 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  661,  658:  Me- 
Henry  v.  Al/ord.  168.  U.S.  851.  673;  South 
Carolina  v.  United  States.  199  VS  437.  45; 
Luria  v.  United  States,  331  n.S.  9,  34;  The 
Pesaro.  255  U.S.  316 

*  Article  V.  as  before  shown,  contained  a 
provision  ihat  "Ko  amendment  whlcb  sball 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  af- 
fect rbe  first  and  fourth  clauses  In  tbe  ninth 
secuon  of  the  first  article"  One  of  the 
clauses  named  covered  the  migration  and 
importation  of  slares  and  tbe  other  deals 
with  direct  taxes. 

'  When  tbe  federal  convention  adopted 
Article  V  a  motion  to  include  another  re- 
striction forbidding  any  amendment  whereby 
a  State,  without  ita  consent,  would  "be  af- 
fected tn  Its  internal  police"  was  decisively 
voted  down.  Tbe  vote  was:  yeas  3 — Coonectl- 
cut.  New  Jensry.  Delaware:  nays  8 — New 
Hampshire.  Uaasachusetts.  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South 
Cirollna.  Georgia  XUlot'a  Debates,  vol.  6.  pp. 
551.  552. 

='See  Martin  v.  Bunter^s  Lessee.  1  Wheat. 
304.  334-335:  McCMlUxh  V.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.  318.  403-404;  Cohans  v.  Virginia.  6 
Wheat.  384.  413-414:  Dodge  v.  Woolsey.  18 
How  331.  347-348:  Hawke  V.  Smith,  253  US. 
231:  Story  on  tbe  Constitution.  5th  ed., 
I  $362-383,  4es-46S. 

"  Jameson  on  Const ttuttonal  Conventions, 
4tb  ad.,  I  585. 

^Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lesaee.  1  Wheat.  304. 
326;  Mcculloch  v.  Maryland.  4  Wbeat.  816. 
407. 

»S«n.  Doe.,  No.  169.  seth  Cong..  2d  sess.: 
Ark.  Oen.  Acts.  1019,  p.  513:  Ark.  House  Jour- 
nal. 1919,  p.  10:  Ark.  Sen.  Journal.  1919.  p. 
16;  Wyo.  Sen.  Journal.  1919,  pp.  36-37;  Wyo. 
House  Journal.  1919.  pp.  27-38;  Mo.  Sen. 
Journal.  1919.  pp.  17-18:  Mo.  House  Journal. 
1919.  p.  40. 
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CEKTSOKABl  TO  TH«  BtJPaEM«  COFBT  OP  KANSAS 

(No.  7.  Argued  October  10.   1938.  Reargued 
AprU  17.  18.  1939.— Decided  June  5,  1939) 

1.  Upon  submission  of  a  resolution  for 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  known  as  the  Child 
Labor  AmeDdment.  twenty  of  the  forty  sen- 
ators of  the  State  of  Kansas  voted  In  favor  of 
ita  adoption  and  twenty  voted  against  It. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate,  then  cast  his  vote  tn  favor 
of  the  resolution,  and  later  It  was  adopted 
by  the  other  house  of  the  legislature  on  a 
vole  of  a  majority  of  Its  members.  The 
twenty  senators  who  had  voted  against  ratl- 
Scatlon  challenging  the  right  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  to  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  the  Senate,  and  alleging  that  the  proposed 
amendment  had  lost  lU  vitality  because  of 
previous  rejection  by  Kansas  and  other 
States  and  failure  of  ratification  within  a 
reasonable  time,  sought  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
erase  an  endorsement  on  the  resolution,  to 
tbe  effect  that  It  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  to  endorse  thereon  the  words 
"was  not  passed."  and  to  restrain  tbe  officers 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
from  signing  the  resolution  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Kansas  from  authenticating 
It  aad  delivering  it  to  the  Governor.  The 
State  entered  Its  appearance  and  the  State 
Supreme  Court  entertained  the  action,  sus- 
tained the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain 
It.  but  overruled  their  cootemlons.  upheld 
the  ratification,  and  denied  the  writ.  Ht:Ul: 

(1)  Tbe  questions  decided  were  federal 
questions,  arising  under  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. P.  437. 

(3)  Tbe  complaining  senators,  whose  votes 
against  raUfieatlon  have  been  overridden 
and  virtually  held  for  naught,  although  If 
they  are  right  in  their  contentions  their 
votes  would  have  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
ratification,  have  a  plain,  direct  and  ade- 
quate interest  in  maintaining  the  effective- 
ness of  their  votes.  They  have  set  up  and 
claimed  a  right  and  privilege  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  have  their 
votes  given  effect  and  the  state  couirt  has 
denied  that  right  and  privilege.  P.  438. 

(3)  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  state  court  by  certiorari, 
under  Jud.  Code  I  337(b).  P.  438. 

3.  The  Court  being  equally  divided  in 
:}plnlon  as  to  whether  the  question  presents 
a  Justiciable  controversy,  or  Is  a  poUfrlcal 
question,  expresses  no  opinion  upon  a  'con- 
tention that  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  of 
Kansas  was  not  a  part  of  the  "legislature," 
and  imder  Article  V  of  tbe  Federal  Cooatl- 
tutlon  could  not  be  permitted  a  deciding 
vote  on  the  rmtlflcatlon  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  P.  446 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  efficacy  of 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  state  legislature 
which  bad  prevloosly  rejected  the  proposal, 
is  heUt  a  question  for  the  political  d^art- 
ments.  with  the  ultimate  authority  in  the 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  control  over 
the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  P.  447. 

4.  The  legislature  of  Kansas  having  ac- 
tually ratlflvd  the  proposed  Oblld  Labor 
Amendment,  this  Court  should  not  restrain 
the  state  officers  from  certifying  the  ratifica* 
tlon  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  because  of  an 
earlier  rejection,  and  tbua  prevent  the  ques- 
tion from  coming  before  the  political  depart- 
ments. There  is  found  no  b«&l«  In  either  Con- 
stitution or  statute  for  sticb  Judicial  action. 
P.  450. 

6.  R.  S.  I  305:  S  UJB.C.  160,  presupposes  of- 
ficial notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
a  stats  legislature  has  adopted  a  resoltition 
of  ratification.  No  warrant  is  seen  for  Judicial 


interference  with  tbe  performance  ot  that 
duty.  P.  450. 

6.  The  Congress  in  controlling  the  promul- 
gation of  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  has  the  final  determination  of 
tbe  question  whether  by  lapse  of  time  Its 
proposal  of  the  amendment  had  lost  Its  vital- 
ity before  being  adopted  by  the  requisite 
number  of  legislatures.  P.  451. 

7.  In  determining  whether  a  question  falls 
within  the  category  of  political.  non-Justlcl- 
able  questions,  the  appropriateness  under 
our  system  of  government  of  attributing  fi- 
nality to  the  action  of  the  political  depart- 
menu.  and  also  the  lack  of  saUafsctory  cri- 
teria for  a  Judicial  determination,  are 
dominant  considerations.  P.  456. 

146  Kan.  390:  71  P.  2d  518.  reversed. 

CKRTioRAai,  303  n.S.  633,  to  review  a  Judg- 
ment of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  deny- 
ing a  writ  of  mandamus,  applied  for  In  that 
court  by  senators  of  the  State  and  members 
of  Its  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  erase  an  endorsement  purporting  to 
show  that  a  resolution  for  the  ratlOcatton  of 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion had  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  restrain 
the  officers  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  botue 
of  tbe  legislature  from  signing  the  resolution 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  State  of  Kansas  from 
authenticating  It  and  delivering  it  to  tbe 
Governor. 

Messrs.  Robert  Stone  and  RoIIo  W.  Cole- 
man, on  the  reargument  and  on  the  original 
argument,  for  petitioners 

Mr.  Clarence  V.  Beck  on  tbe  reargument. 
and  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Sloan  on  the  orlglal  argu- 
ment, for  respondents. 

By  special  leave  of  Court.  SoIlc<for  General 
Jackson,  with  whom  Mr.  Paul  A.  Freund 
was  on  the  brief,  argued  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  ma  amicus  curiae,  urg- 
ing affirmance. 

By  leave  of  Court.  Messrs.  Ortand  S.  Loomis. 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  Wisconsin,  Mortimer 
teritan  and  Nevell  S.  Boardman,  Assistant 
Attorneys  General,  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  that  State,  as  amicus  curiae,  urging  af- 
firmance. 

Opinion  of  the  Court  by  Ma.  Chut  Junrcx 
HroHKs.  announced  by  Ma.  Jrancx  Stomv. 

In  June.  1924.  the  Congress  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  knoim  as 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment.'  In  January, 
1925.  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  adopted  a 
resolution  rejecting  tbe  proposed  amend- 
ment and  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution 
was  ^ent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe 
United  States,  In  January,  1937,  a  resolution 
known  sa  "Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  3"  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  Kan- 
sas ratifying  the  proposed  amendment.  There 
were  forty  senators  When  the  resolution 
came  up  for  consideration,  twenty  senators 
voted  in  favor  of  Its  adoption  and  tvrenty 
voted  against  It.  The  Lieutenant  GoTemor, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  then  cast 
bis  vote  in  favor  of  tbe  resolution.  Tbe  reso- 
lution was  later  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members. 

This  original  proceeding  In  mandmaus  was 
then  brought  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kan- 
sas by  twenty-one  members  of  the  Senate. 
Including  the  twenty  senators  who  had  voted 
against  the  resolution,  and  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  compel  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  erase  an  endorse- 
ment on  the  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  to  en- 
dorse thereon  the  words  "was  not  passed." 
and  to  restrain  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  from  signing  the 
resolution  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Kan- 
sas from  authenticating  It  and  delivering  It 
to  the  Governor.  Tbe  petition  challenged  the 
right  of  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor  to  cast  tlie 
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deciding  vote  In  the  Senate.  The  petition  also 
set  forth  the  prior  rejection  of  tbe  proposed 
amendment  and  alleged  that  m  the  period 
Irom  June.  1934.  to  March.  1927.  the  amend- 
ment had  been  rejected  by  both  houses  of  the 
legLslatures  of  twenty-sl3t  States,  and  had 
been  ratified  In  only  five  States,  and  that  by 
reason  of  that  rejection  and  the  failure  of 
ratification  within  a  reasonable  time  ibe 
proposed  amendment  had  lost  Its  vitality. 

An  alternative  writ  was  Issued.  Later  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  directing  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  enter  the  appearance  of  tbe 
State  and  to  represent  the  State  as  Its  inter- 
ests might  appear.  Answcn;  were  filed  on  be- 
half of  the  defendants  other  than  the  State 
and  plaintiffs  made  ihelr  reply. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  no  dispute  as  to 
the  facts.  The  court  entertained  the  action 
and  held  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was 
authorised  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  that 
the  pro^Kised  amendment  retamed  Its  original 
vitality,  and  that  the  resolution  "having  duly 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
.senate,  the  act  of  ratification  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas  was 
nnal  and  complete."  The  writ  of  mandamus 
was  accordingly  denied.  146  Kann.  3S0;  71  P. 
2d  618.  This  Court  granted  certiorari.  303 
U.S.  832. 

First.  The  furisdiction  of  this  Court  ^Out 
authority  to  Issue  the  writ  of  certiorari  la 
challenged  upon  the  ground  that  petitioners 
have  no  standing  to  seek  to  have  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  state  court  reviewed,  and  hence 
It  is  urged  that  tbe  writ  of  certiorari  should 
be  dismissed.  We  are  unable  to  accept  that 

The  state  court  held  that  It  had  Juris- 
diction: that  "tbe  right  of  the  parties  to 
maintain  the  action  Is  beyond  question."  ' 
The  state  court  thus  determined  In  sub- 
stance that  members  of  the  legislature  had 
standing  to  seek,  and  the  court  had  Juris- 
diction to  grant,  mandamus  to  compel  a 
proper  record  of  legislative  action.  Had  the 
questions  been  solely  state  questions,  tbe 
mstter  would  have  ended  there.  But  the 
questions  raised  In  tbe  instant  case  arose 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  these 
by  the  state  court.  They  arose  under  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution  which  alone  con- 
ferred the  power  to  amend  and  determined 
the  manner  In  which  that  power  could  be 
exercised.  Hawke  v.  Smith  {No.  1).  353  U.S. 
221.  227;  Leser  v.  Oometf,  258  UJB.  130,  137. 
Whether  any  or  all  of  the  questiODs  thus 
raised  and  decided  are  deemed  to  be  Justi- 
ciable or  political,  they  are  mtcluslvely  fed- 
eral questions  and  not  state  questions. 

We  find  tbe  cases  cited  in  support  of  tbe 
contention,  that  petitioners  lack  an  ade- 
quate Interest  to  invoke  our  jurisdiction  to 
review,  to  be  inapplicable.*  Here,  the  plain- 
tiffs include  twenty  senators,  whose  votes 
against  ratification  have  been  overridden  and 
virtually  held  for  naught  although  If  they 
are  right  In  their  contenUona  their  votes 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  defeat  rati- 
fication we  think  that  these  senators  have 
a  plain,  direct  and  adequate  interest  in  main- 
taining tbe  effectiveness  of  their  votes.  Pe- 
titioners come  dlrectiy  within  the  provUlons 
of  the  statute  governing  our  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction. They  have  set  up  and  claimed  a 
right  and  privilege  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  have  tbelr  votes  given 
effect  and  the  state  court  has  denied  that 
right  and  privilege.  As  the  validity  of  a  state 
statute  was  not  assaUed,  the  remedy  by  ap- 
peal vras  not  available.  (Jud.  Code,  i  337 
(B):  28  U.S.C.  344(a))  and  tbe  appropriate 
remedy  was  bv  writ  of  certiorari  which  we 
granted.  Jud.  Code,  1287(b):  38  VS.C.  344 
(b). 

Tbe  contention  to  tbe  contrary  is  answered 
by  our  decisions  In  Hawke  v.  Smith,  supra, 
and  Leser  v.  Oome((,  supra.  In  Bauike  v. 
smith,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  suing  as  a  "eltl- 
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sen  and  elector  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  as 
a  taxpayer  and  elector  of  the  County  of 
Hamilton."  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others 
slmUarly  situated.  fUed  a  petition  for  an 
Injunction  in  the  state  court  to  restrain  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  spending  the  public 
money  In  preparing  and  printing  ballots  for 
subtolsslon  of  a  referendum  to  the  electors 
on  tbe  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. A  demurrer  to  the  petition  was 
sustained  In  the  lower  court  and  Its  Judg- 
ment was  affirmed  by  tbe  intermediate  ap- 
pellate court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  This  Court  entertained  Jurisdiction 
and.  holding  that  the  state  court  had  erred 
m  deciding  that  the  State  had  authority  to 
require  the  submission  of  tbe  ratification  to 
a  referendum,  reversed  the  Judgment 

In  Leser  v.  Oarn^ff.  qualified  voters  in  the 
Stale  of  Maryland  brought  suit  In  the  state 
court  to  have  the  names  of  certain  women 
stricken  from  tbe  list  of  qualified  voters  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land limited  suffrage  to  men  and  that  tbe 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
sltutlon  has  not  been  validly  ratified  The 
state  court  took  Jurisdiction  and  tbe  Court 
of  Appeals  of  tbe  State  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment dismissing  the  petition.  We  granted 
certiorari  On  the  question  of  our  Jurisdic- 
tion we  B&ld: 

"Tbe  petitioners  contended .  on  several 
grounds,  that  the  Amendment  bad  not  be- 
come part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
trial  court  overruled  the  contentions  and 
dismissed  the  petition.  Its  Judgment  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  tbe  State, 
139  Md  46:  and  the  case  comes  here  en  writ 
of  error.  That  writ  must  be  dismissed;  but 
the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  also  duly 
filed.  15  granted.  The  laws  of  Maryland  au- 
thorized such  a  suit  by  a  qualified  voter 
against  the  Board  of  Registry.  Whether  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  has  become  part  ot 
the  Federal  Constitution  Is  the  question  pre- 
^nted  for  decision." 

And  holding  that  the  ofllcla]  notice  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  dtily  authenUcatsd,  of 
tbe  sctlon  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
whose  alleged  ratifications  were  assailed,  was 
conclusive  upon  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
that  his  proclamation  nccordlngly  of  ratifica- 
tion was  conclusive  upon  the  courts,  we 
affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the  state  court. 

That  tbe  question  of  our  Jurisdiction  In 
Leser  v.  Oarnett  was  decided  upon  deliberate 
consideration  Is  sufficiently  shown  by  tbe 
fact  that  there  was  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
writ  of  error  for  the  want  of  Jurisdiction  and 
oppoeltlon  to  the  grant  of  certiorari.  Tbe 
decision  la  the  more  striking  because  on  the 
same  day.  In  an  opinion  immediately  preced- 
ing which  VPBS  prepared  for  the  Court  by  the 
same  Justice.'  Jurisdiction  had  been  denied 
to  a  federal  court  (the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  of  a  suit  by  dtlsens 
of  the  United  States,  taxpayers  and  members 
of  s  voluntary  association  organleed  to  sup- 
port tbe  Constitution,  In  which  It  was  sought 
to  have  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  declared 
unconstitutional  and  to  enjoin  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  from  proclaiming  Ite  ratification  and 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  from  taking  steps  to 
enforce  It.  Fairchild  v.  Hughes.  258  VS.  136. 
Tbe  Court  held  that  tbe  plaintiffs*  alleged 
Interest  In  tbe  question  submitted  was  not 
such  as  to  affoitS  a  basis  for  tbe  proceeding: 
that  the  plantiffs  bad  only  tbe  right  pos- 
sessed  by  every  citizen  "to  require  that  the 
Government  be  administered  according  to 
law  and  that  the  public  moneys  be  not 
wasted"  and  that  this  general  rl^t  did  not 
entitle  a  private  citizen  to  bring  such  a  suit 
as  the  one  In  question  In  the  federal  courts.* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  situation  In 
which  the  adequacy  of  the  petitioners'  In- 
terest to  Invoke  our  appellate  Jurisdiction  In 
Leser  v.  Com^tt  could  have  been  more 
sharply  presented. 


The  effort  to  distinguish  that  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiffs  were  qualified  vot- 
ers In  Maryland,  and  hence  could  complain 
of  the  admission  to  the  registry  of  those  al- 
leged not  to  be  qualified,  is  futile.  The  Inter- 
est of  tbe  plsInUfls  in  Leser  v.  Gamett  as 
merely  qualified  voters  at  general  elections 
IB  certainly  much  less  impressive  than  the 
interest  of  tbe  twenty  senators  In  the  Instant 
case.  This  is  not  a  mere  intra- parliamentary 
controversy  but  the  question  relates  to  legis- 
lative action  deriving  lu  force  solely  from  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  twenty  senators  were  not  only  quaUfied 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  ratification  but 
their  votes,  if  the  Lieutenant  Governor  were 
excluded  as  not  being  a  part  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture for  that  purpose,  would  have  been  deci- 
sive In  defeating  the  ratifying  resolution. 

We  are  of  tbe  opinion  that  Hawke  v.  Smith 
and  Leser  v.  Gamett  are  controlling  author- 
Ules.  but  In  view  of  the  wide  range  the  dis- 
cussion has  taken  we  may  refer  to  some  other 
Instances  in  which  the  question  of  wbsl  con- 
stitutes a  sufficient  mterest  to  enable  one  to 
invoke  our  appellate  Jurisdiction  baa  been 
involved.  Tbe  principle  that  the  appUcant 
must  show  a  legal  Interest  in  the  controversy 
has  been  maintained.  It  has  t>een  applied 
repeatedly  in  cases  where  municipal  corpo- 
rations have  challenged  state  legislation  af- 
fecting their  alleged  righu  and  obligations. 
Being  but  creatures  of  tbe  SUte.  municipal 
corporations  have  no  standing  to  Invoke  the 
contract  clause  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amandm«nt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  opposition  to  tbe  will  of  tbalr  crea- 
tor. "  But  there  has  been  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  interest  ot  public  officials  and 
administrative  commissions,  federal  and 
state,  to  resist  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  statutes  In  relation  to  which 
they  have  official  duties.  Under  tbe  Urgent 
Deficiencies  Act.'  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission,  and  commisalons  representing 
interested  States  which  have  Intervened,  are 
entitled  as  "aggrieved  parties'  to  an  appeal 
to  this  Court  from  a  decree  setting  aside  an 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, though  the  United  States  refuses  to 
Join  In  the  appeal.  Interstate  Commerce 
Comm'n  v.  Oregon- Washington  S.  *  N.  Co., 
288  U-B.  14.  So.  this  Court  may  grant  cer- 
tiorari, on  the  application  of  tbe  Federal 
Trade  Oomimlsslon.  to  review  decisions  set- 
ting aside  Its  orders.*  Federal  Trade  Commit 
r  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  360  US.  588.  Analo- 
gous provisions  sutborlze  certiorari  to  review 
decisions  against  tbe  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.*  Natioruil  Labor  Relations  Board 
V.  Jones  .fr  Laughlin  Corp.,  301  U-S.  1.  Under 
(366  of  the  Judicial  Code  (28  n.S.C.  860). 
where  an  Injunction  Is  sought  to  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  a  statute  of  a  Stale  or  an 
order,  of  Its  administrative  board  or  oofnmls- 
slon.  upon  the  ground  of  invalidity  under 
tbe  FVideral  Constitution,  the  rlgiht  of  direct 
appeal  to  this  Court  from  tbe  decree  of  tbe 
required  three  Judges  is  accorded  vvhether 
the  injunction  be  granted  or  denied.  Hence, 
tn  case  tbe  Injunction  la  granted,  tbe  state 
board  la  entitled  to  appeal.  See,  for  erample. 
South  Carolina  Highufay  Dept.  v.  BamweU 
Brothers.  308  VS.  177. 

The  question  of  our  authority  to  grant 
certiorari,  on  the  application  of  state  ofUoers. 
to  review  decisions  of  sUte  court*  declaring 
aUte  statutes,  which  these  ofBcers  seek  to 
enforce  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, has  been  carefully  considered  and 
our  Jurisdiction  In  that  class  of  oases  has 
been  Bustalned.  The  original  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  provided  In  I  36  "  for  tbe  review  by 
this  Court  of  a  Judgment  of  a  state  oourt 
"wbere  la  drawn  In  question  tbe  validity  of 
a  statute  of.  or  an  authority  exercised  under 
any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  re- 
pugnant to  tbe  constitution,  treaties  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  decision  is  in 
favour  of  such  tbelr  vaUdlty";  that  is.  where 
the  claim  of  federal  right  bad  been  denied. 
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By  m.  Act  Decmber  as.  »»1*.»  "  ™  P"" 
Yi<J«a  th»t  tuu  court  m»y  Mrtew  o"  <"; 
Uorajl  deciuooii  ot  st«t«  court.  .lU.aininB 
.  rta.r»l  nght.  Tb.  preMDt  •""L"  «°"'°- 
inil  out  lurt«licUon  on  cerllormrt  conUilM 
tht  cor«ipondlng  provision  tb.t  this  Ooun 

denied-  Jud.  Code.  1 137  (hi;  28  U^a  3« 

cppor-.uulty.  deenad  U,  be  In^POrtjnt  «d 
iSproprt.te.  lor  the  review  of  the  Ao^^ 
^  .Jte  courts  on  constitution^  ?"1l'!" 
ao,e..r  tb.  n.te  court  might  decide  tiem. 
Arcordlnglj  Where  the  ^'"f  °'  -„^ 
oUlnant  th»t  >  state  offlcer  be  rwtrslned 
?^Tnforcln«  »  state  »"'"«  .J^^STthl 
eonstltuuonsl  m^slldlty  16  '"•"^,'".^* 
state  court,  the  etstute  en»ble»  the  suite 
SSc^  to  ...K  a  reyerasl  by  this  Court  or 
that  decision.  „~  n  a    i    i 

the  court  granted  certiorari  on  the  »PI^«- 
uon  o.  the  state  Tax  C~™^°™/?LSSn 
nectlcut  Who  sought  ««"  "i  ^  .^slJS 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  of  Erron  o"^^  »"« 
»  tar  as  It  denied  the  right  crested  by  l« 
rt«ut.  to  tax  the  tranafer  of  oartaln  seeun- 
0~  -wch  had  been  placed  (or  safekeeping 
m  «e«  Yort.  oeo  the  P«u»^th.t  they  w«. 
not  within  the  tsllng  Jurisdiction  ol  Con- 
necticut. Entertaining  l'^'«'f„J^' 
Court  reversed  the  Judgment  in  that  respect. 

The  quertlon  received  mom  carefiJ  con- 
sideration in  the  case  oX  Boynfon  v.  Hutch- 
SSon  Gc  CO,  J91  O.S.  OVI.  whsr.  the  Su- 
preme   Court   ot   KanMs   hsd   held   a   state 
slatute  to  be  repugnant  to  the  »»deral  Oon- 
rtlmtlon,  and  the  Attorney  Oenaral  ot  the 
State  applied  tor  certiorari.  His  application 
was  oppoead  upon  the  ground  that  be  had 
merslT  sn  oOclal  Interest  m  the  controversy 
and  the  decisions  were  Invoked  upon  which 
Che  Oovemment  r»Ues  In  challenging  our  Ju- 
risdiction in  the  instant  case."  Because  of 
lU  Bnportsnce,   and  contrary   to  our   usual 
nracuce.  the  Court  duiicted  oral  argument 
on  the  question   whether   wrtlorarl  should 
he  grsnted.  and  after  that  argument,  upon 
mature  dellberaUon.  granted  the  writ.  The 
vrlt   WM  subeequantly   dlamlased   but  only 
because  ot  a  failure  of  the  reconl  U)  show 
aerrlce  of  timunons  and  severance  upon  the 
appelleea  In  the  state  court  who  werre  not 
pirOea  to  the  proceedings  here.  »2  OS.  aOl 
ThU  decision  vnth  rwspert  to  the  scope  o. 
our  lurisdletlon  has  been  followed  in  lat« 
oases    In    KoreHemJ    v    HM    Torfc    ex   'rl 
rtpsidi    »8  US.  587,  we  granted  certiorari 
on  an  application  by  the  vnirden  of  »cl'? 
orison  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Court 
5  Appeals  of  the  State  on  /labeoj  coT?mj. 
ruling  that  the  minimum  wage  Isw  of  the 
State  violated  the  Federal  Constitution.  ThlB 
Court  decided   the  case  on  the  merits.   In 
Ketl)   f     WosWllfftoit  «   rrl,   fOM   Co.   303 
D.S   t   we  glantwl  certiorari,  on  the  applies^ 
Uon   of  the  staU  authorities  charged  with 
the  enforcement   of   the  state   law   relating 
to  the  inspection  and  regulation  ot  vewe.s 
to   review   the   decision   of   the   state   court 
holding  the  statute  Invalid   In  Its  applica- 
tion to  navigable  waters.  We  concIudKl  that 
the  state  act  had  a  permlselble  Held  of  op- 
eration and  the  decision  of  the  state  court 
in  holding  the  statute  completely  unenforce- 
able  in   deference   to   federal   Uw   was   re- 
versed. 

This  class  of  esses  In  which  we  have  exer- 
cised oar  appeiute  JurlsdlcUon  on  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  state  ofBoers  may  be  said  to  rec- 
ognise that  they  have  an  adequate  Interest 
in  the  controversy  by  reason  of  their  duty 
to  enlorce  the  state  statutes  the  validity  of 
which  has  been  drawn  in  question.  In  none 
of  thsss  cases  could  It  be  said  that  the  sute 
offleers  Invoking  our  jurisdiction  srere  sus- 
taining any  "private  damage.** 


Footnotes  sc  end  of  article. 


While  one  who  asserts  the  mere  right  of 
a  cltlMn  and  taxpayer  ol  the  United  States 
to  complain  of  the  aUeg«l  Invalid  ouUay  of 
public  money,  has  no  standing  to   hvote^e 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  couru  ('^'""'''Hi- 
ram v.  Mellon.  163  US.  M7.  «<>•  ♦"•«;'• 
the  Court  has  sustained  the  more  Immediate 
and  .ubstanual  right  of  a  resldsnt  taxpayer 
to   invoxe  the   lnterp«atlon  of   a  court  ol 
equity  to  enjoin  sn  Ulegal  use  of  monsjs  by 
rmunlclpal  corporation.  Crompton  t.  Zab- 
rtjlrie     101    US.    601.    60B:    ^ot/ilnjMim    V. 
McTton.  »pre.  in  HeJm  ,.  '"^^■^^- 
175   we  took  jurladlcUon  oo  a  writ  or  error 
sued  out  by  ft  property  owner  itnd  t*xp*y«r 
who  had  been  pven  standinK  ^^  ^^"J'^^l 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  r"l«*^^8  '^-Jj 
ctslon  sustaining  the  validity  under  the  Ped- 
-ernl  ConsUtutlon.  of  a  state  sUtute  •»  ap- 
pUed   to   contracte   for   the   construction  of 
^fuc  wort3  m  the  City  of  New  Vork    the 
Sixforcement  of  which  was  alleged  to  involve 
irreparable  low  to  the  city  and  hence  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Interest,  of  "^o/"?^^-,^ 
™  Smilej,  V.  Holm.  385  U^-  355.  we  jn^nt*^ 
certiorari  on  the  appllcaUon  of  one  who  was 
aa  -elecwr."  as  well  a*  a  "c^^^  »^1.  .^ 
payer."  and  who  assailed  under  the  Pede«l 
constitution  a  st*te  statute  establishing  con- 
grefislonal  districts   Passing  upon  the  merits 
we  held  that  the  functions  of  a  etate  leglaU- 
ture  m  prescribing  the  time.  P^'^^^'l^.^' 
ner  of  holding  elecuons  for  representatives  in 
Congre«  under  Article  1.  I  4.  was  a  law-ma*- 
ing  function  in  which  the  veto  P°w"  °J^'_°* 
state  governor  participates.  If  under  the  state 
constitution  the  governor  has  that  power  In 
the  course  of  the  making  of  state  laws   and 
accordingly   reversed   the  Judgment  otthe 
state  court.  We  took  Jurl«llctton  on  c«tlo- 
rarl  in  ft  similar  case  from  New  York  where 
the  petmonerB  were  "cltlaene  and  voters  of 
the  State"  who  had  sought  a  raandamiM  to 
compel  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York 
to  wrtlfy  that  represents  uvea  in  Congress 
were  to  be  elected  In  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts as  defined  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Senat*  and  Assembly  of  the  leglsia- 
tun-    There  the  state  court,  construing  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  con- 
wmplatlng   the   exercise  of   Uie   lawmaking 
power,  had  sustained  the  defense  that  the 
concurrent  reaolutlon   was  ineffective  as  It 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Oovemor  for 
approval,  and  refused  the  writ  of  mandamus. 
We  afflrtned  the  Judgment.  Koenig  t.  Ftynn. 
385  US,  375. 

In  the  light  of  this  course  of  decisions,  we 
find  no  departure  from  principle  In  recog- 
nizing m  the  inatant  case  that  at  least  the 
twenty  ienators  whose  vot«s.  If  their  conten- 
tion were  sustained,  would  have  been  suffl- 
dent  to  defeat  the  reeoiutlon  ratifying  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  have  an 
interest  In  the  controversy  which,  treated  by 
the  state  court  as  a  baals  for  entertaining 
and  deciding  the  federal  questions.  Is  euf- 
nclent  to  give  the  Court  JnrUdlctlon  to  review 
that  decision. 

Set:ond.  Th€  partteip«tion  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant GotJemor.— Petitioners  contend  that.  In 
the  light  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  tbe 
Ij!eutenant  Governor  and  hla  relation  to  the 
Senate  under  the  state  oonatltutlon,  as  ooo- 
fftrued  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  the 
Lieutenant  Oovernor  was  not  a  part  of  th« 
'leglalature"  so  that  under  Article  V  of  the 
TMeral  Constitution,  he  could  be  permitted 
to  have  a  deciding  vote  on  the  ratlftcmtlon  of 
the  propoeed  amendment,  when  the  aen*«« 
was  equally  divided. 

Whether  this  contention  prt«nu  a  JuaUd- 
able  controversy,  or  a  quettlon  which  Is  po- 
litical in  Its  nature  and  hence  no:  justiciable. 
IS  a  question  upon  which  the  Court  Is  equally 
divided  and  therefore  the  Court  ezpreasea  no 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

Third.  The  effect  of  the  previout  rejtetlon 
of  the  ojnendment  and  of  the  Utpee  of  time 
since  it»  submttHon. 

1  ITie  rate  court  adopted  the  view  ««- 
pressed  by  urt-wrtters  U»t  a  »UU  Mglalftture 


which  has  rejected  an  amendment  proposed 
t>y  the  CongresB  may  later  raUIy."  The  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  view  u  that  ArticOe 
V  saya  nothing  of  rejection  but  speaks  only 
of  ratification  and  provides  that  a  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  three-fourtha 
of  the  States;  that  the  power  to  ratify  U  thus 
conferred  upon  the  State  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and.  as  a  ratifying  power.  peralsU  de- 
spite a  previous  rejection.  The  opposing  Tl«w 
proceeds  on  an  assumption  that  Lf  ratlflcft- 
tlon  by  Conventions"  were  prMcrlb«l  by  the 
Congress,  a  convention  oouJd  not  reject  and. 
having  adjourned  sine  die.  be  reaasembled 
and  ratify.  It  Is  also  premised.  In  aocordanoe 
with  views  expressed  by  text- writers,"  that 
ratification  If  once  given  cannot  afterwards 
be  rescinded  and  the  amendment  rejected, 
and  It  is  urged  that  the  same  effect  In  the 
exhaustion  of  the  State's  power  to  act  should 
be  ascribed  to  rejection;  that  a  State  can 
ftct  "but  once,  either  by  oonTsntlon  or 
through  Its  legislature." 

Historic  instances  are  cited.  In  1665.  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  which  subsequenUy 
ratified  It.  but  the  question  did  not  become 
important   as   ratification   by   the   requisite 
number    of   States    had    already    been   pro- 
clanned."  The  question   did   arise  in   con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  the  pourteenth 
Amendment.    The   legislatures    of    Oeorgla. 
North  Carolina  and  South  CaroUna  had  re- 
jected   the    amendment    in    November    and 
December.    ISM.'*    New    governments    were 
erected  In  those  SUtes  (and  In  others)  under 
the  direction  of  Congress.''  The  new  legis- 
latures   ratified     the    amendment,    that    of 
North  Carolina  on  July  4.  1868.  that  of  South 
Carolina  on  July  8.  1868.  and  that  of  Oeorgla 
on  July  31.  1868.'*  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  first 
ratified    and  then  passed  resolutions  with- 
drawing their  consent."  As  there  were  then 
thirty-seven  States,  twenty-eight  were  needed 
to    constitute    the    requisite    three-fourths. 
On  July  9.  1868,  the  Congress  adopted  a  res- 
olution   requesting   the  Secretary   of   State 
to  communicate  "a  list  of  the  States  of  the 
Union   whose  leglala'.ures  have  ratified   the 
fourteenth  article  of  amendment,"  ■  and  in 
Secretary  Seward's  report  attention  was  called 
to  the  action  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey."  On 
July  20th  Secretary  Seward  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation reciting  the  ratification  by  twenty- 
eight  SUtes.  including  North  CaroUna.  South 
Carolina.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  and  stating 
that  It  appeared  that  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
had    since    passed    resolutions    withdrawing 
their  consent  and  that  "It  la  deemed  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  and  uncertainty  whether  such 
resolutions   are    not   Irregular,    invalid    and 
therefoi*    Ineffectual,    The    Secretary    cer- 
tified   that    If    the   ratifying    resolutions    of 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  were  still  In  full  force 
and  effect,   notwithstanding  the   attempted 
withdrawal,  the  amendment  had  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution-*'  On  the  following 
day  the  Congress  adopted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which,  reciting  that  three-fourths  of 
the  Stat«  having  ratified  (the  Ust  including 
North   Carolina.   South  Carolina.   Ohio  and 
New    Jersey) .»     declared     the     Fourt«enth 
Amendment  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
and  That  It  should  be  dtily  promulgated  as 
such  bv  the  Secretary  of  Stat*.  Accordingly, 
Secreiarv  Seward,  on  July  aSth.  Issued  bis 
proclamation    embracing    the    States    men- 
tioned in  the  congressional  resolution   and 
sdding  Georgia.'' 

Thus  the  political  departments  ot  the 
Oovemment  dealt  with  the  effect  both  of 
previous  rejection  and  of  attempted  with- 
drawal and  determined  that  both  were  Inef- 
fectual In  the  presence  of  an  actual  ratlfloa- 
Uon."  While  there  were  special  elreum- 
stancas.  because  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress In  relation  to  the  governments  ot  the 
rejecting  States  (North  CaroUna,  South  Car- 
oUna and  Georgia) .  these  clrcumatanoeejrere 
not  recited  in  proolalmlng  ratificatloa  aad 


the  previous  action  taken  in  these  States  was 
set  forth  In  the  proclamation  as  actual  pre- 
vious rejections  by  the  respective  leglslaturea. 
This  decision  by  the  political  departments 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has 
been  accepted. 

We  think  that  Ln  accordance  with  this  his- 
toric precedent  the  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  ratifications  by  state  legislatures,  in  the 
light  of  previous  rejection  or  attempted 
withdrawal,  should  be  regarded  as  a  political 
question  pertaining  to  the  political  depart- 
menu.  with  the  ultimate  authority  In  the 
Congreaa  in  the  exercise  of  Its  control  over 
the  promulgation  oC  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  precise  question  as  now  raised  Is 
whether,  when  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
as  we  have  found,  has  actually  ratified  the 
propoeed  amendment,  the  Court  should  re- 
strain the  state  oOcers  from  certifying  the 
ratification  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  because 
of  an  earlier  rejection,  and  thus  prevent  the 
question  from  coming  before  the  political  de- 
partments. We  find  no  basis  in  elth^*  Con- 
stitution or  statute  for  such  Judicial  action. 
Article  V.  speaking  solely  of  ratification,  con- 
tains no  provision  as  to  rejection,*  Nor  has 
the  Congress  enacted  a  statute  relating  to 
rejections.  The  statutory  provision  with  re- 
spect to  ooDsUtutional  amendments  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whenever  ofllctal  notice  Is  received  at 
the  Department  of  State  that  any  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  adopted,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  sh&ll  f o  rth w4  th  caune  the 
amendment  to  be  published,  with  his  cer- 
tificate, specifying  the  States  by  which  the 
Same  may  have  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
same  has  become  valid,  to  aJll  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  ConctltuMou  of 
the  United  States."  «> 

The  statut«  presupposes  oOlclal  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  a  state  le^la- 
ture  hw  adopted  a  resolution  of  ratification. 
We  aee  no  warrant  for  Judicial  interference 
with  the  performance  of  that  duty.  See 
Leaer  v.  GarTieff,  ivpra,  p.  137. 

3.  The  more  serious  question  Is  whether  the 
proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the  amendment 
had  lost  Its  vitality  through  lapse  of  time 
and  hence  It  could  not  be  ratified  by  the 
Kansas  legislature  In  1937.  The  argument  of 
petitioners  streeses  the  fact  that  nearly 
thirteen  years  elapsed  between  the  proposal 
In  1034  and  the  ratification  In  question.  It 
Is  said  that  when  the  amendment  was  pro- 
posed there  was  a  definitely  adverse  populsr 
sentiment  and  that  at  the  end  of  1925 
there  had  been  rejection  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislatures  of  sixteen  States  and  ratifi- 
cation by  only  four  States,  and  that  it  waa 
not  until  about  1933  that  an  aggressive  cami- 
palgn  was  started  In  favor  of  the  amendment. 
In  reply.  It  is  urged  that  Congress  did  not 
fix  a  limit  of  time  for  ratification  and  that 
an  unreasonably  long  time  had  not  elapsed 
since  the  submission;  that  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  amendment  had  not 
been  eliminated;  that  the  prevalence  of  chUd 
labor,  the  diversity  of  state  laws  and  the  di5i- 
parity  In  their  administration,  with  the  re- 
sulting competitive  Inequalities,  continued  to 
exist.  Reference  Is  also  made  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  States  have  treated  the 
amendment  as  stUl  pending  and  that  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  government 
there  have  been  indications  of  the  view."  It 
Is  aald  that  there  were  fourteen  ratifications 
In  1033.  four  in  1935.  one  In  1936.  and  three 
In  1937. 

We  have  held  that  the  Congreaa  in  pro- 
poalng  an  amendment  may  fix  a  reaaonable 
time  for  ratUlcation.  Dillon  v.  G/osj,  356  U.S. 
368.  There  we  sustained  the  action  of  the 
Congress    in    providing    in    the    proposed 
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Eighteenth  Amendment  that  It  should  be  In- 
operative unless  ratified  wltlUn  seven  years.** 
No  limitation  of  time  for  ratification  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  Instant  case  either  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  or  In  the  resolution  of 
submission.  But  petitioners  contend  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  llmlUtion  by  the  Congress, 
the  Court  can  and  should  decide  what  is  a 
reaaonahie  period  within  which  ratification 
may  be  had.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with 
that  contention. 

It  is  true  that  in  Dillon  v.  Gloss  the  Court 
aald  that  nothing  was  found  in  Article  V 
which  suggested  that  an  amendment  tHooe 
proposed  was  to  be  open  to  ratification  for 
all  time,  or  that  ratification  in  some  States 
might  be  separated  from  that  In  others  by 
many  yean  and  yet  be  effective;  that  there 
was  a  strong  suggestion  to  the  contrary  In 
that  proposal  and  ratlflcauon  were  but  suc- 
ceeding steps  in  a  single  endeavor;  that  as 
amendments  were  deemed  to  be  prompted  by 
ueceeslty.  they  should  be  considered  and  dis- 
posed of  presently;  and  that  there  la  a  falr 
Impllcatlun  that  ratification  must  be  suffi- 
ciently contemporaneous  in  the  required 
number  ot  States  to  reflect  the  will  of  the 
people  In  all  sections  at  relatively  the  same 
period;  and  hence  that  ratification  must  be 
within  some  reasonable  time  after  the  pro- 
posal. These  considerations  were  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  In  Dillon  v.  OIou  that 
the  Congress  had  the  power  to  fix  a  reason- 
able time  for  ratification.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that,  whenever  Congress  hos  not  exer- 
cised thftt  power,  the  Court  should  take  upon 
Itself  the  responalbllity  of  deciding  what 
constitutes  a  reasonable  time  and  determine 
accordingly  the  validity  of  ratifications.  That 
question  waa  not  Involved  In  DlUon  v.  Gtofl.i 
and.  In  accordance  with  familiar  principle, 
what  was  there  said  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  point  decided. 

Where  are  to  be  found  the  criteria  for  such 
a  Judicial  determination?  None  are  to  be 
found  In  Constltuttlon  or  statute.  In  their 
endeavor  to  answer  this  question  petitioners' 
counsel  have  suggested  that  at  least  two 
years  should  be  allowed;  that  six  years  would 
not  seem  to  be  unressonably  long;  that 
seven  years  had  been  used  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  reasonable  period :  that  one 
year,  six  months  and  thirteen  days  was 
the  average  time  used  In  passing  upon 
amendments  which  have  been  ratified 
since  the  first  ten  amendments;  that  three 
years,  six  months  and  twenty-five  days 
has  been  the  longest  time  used  In  rattfyiog. 
To  this  list  of  variables,  counsel  add  that 
"the  nature  and  extent  of  putilicity  and  the 
activity  ol  the  public  and  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticular proposal  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." Xhat  statement  Is  pertinent,  but 
there  are  additional  matters  to  be  examined 
and  weighed.  When  a  proposed  amendment 
springs  from  a  conception  of  economic  needs. 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  determining 
whether  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  since 
Its  submission,  to  consider  the  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  country,  whether 
these  had  so  far  changed  since  the  submis- 
sion as  to  make  the  proposal  no  longer  re- 
sponsive to  the  conception  which  Inspired  It 
or  whether  conditions  were  such  as  to  In- 
tensify the  feeling  of  need  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  proposed  remedial  action. 
In  short,  the  question  of  a  reasonable  time 
in  many  cases  would  involve,  as  in  this  case 
It  does  Involve,  an  appraisal  of  a  great  variety 
ct  relevant  conditions,  political,  social 
and  economic,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  within  the  appropriate  range  of  evidence 
receivable  in  a  court  of  Justice  and  as  to 
which  It  would  be  an  extravagant  extension 
of  Judicial  authority  to  assert  Judicial  notice 
as  the  basis  of  deciding  a  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  an  amendment  ac- 
tually ratified.  On  the  other  band,  these 
conditions  are  appropriate  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  political  deportments  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, The  questions  they  involve  are  es- 
sentially political  and  not  justiciable.  They 
can  be  decided  by  the  Congress  with  the  fuU 
knowledge  and  appreciation  ascribed  to  the 
national  legislature  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  period  since  the  submission 
of  the  amendment. 

Our  declaloo  that  the  Congreas  has  the 
power  under  Article  V  to  fix  a  reasonable 
limit  of  time  for  ratification  in  propooing  an 
amendment  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  question,  what  is  a  reasonable  time, 
lies  within  the  congreeelonal  province.  If  It 
be  deemed  that  such  a  quesuon  is  an  open 
one  when  the  limit  has  not  been  fixed  in  ad- 
vance, we  think  that  It  should  also  be  re- 
garded as  an  open  one  tor  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  when.  Ln  the  presence  of  certi- 
fied ratifications  by  three-fourths  of  t  be 
States,  the  time  arrives  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  The  deci- 
sion by  the  Congress,  in  Its  control  of  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  amendment  bad  been 
adopted  within  a  reasonable  time  would  not 
be  subjected  to  review  by  the  courts. 

It  would  unduly  lengthen  this  opinion  to 
attempt  to  review  our  decisions  as  to  the 
class  of  questions  deemed  to  be  political  and 
not  Justiciable.  In  determining  whether  a 
question  falls  within  that  category,  the  ap- 
propriatenees  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment of  attributing  finality  to  the  action  of 
the  political  departments  and  also  the  lock 
of  aattafactory  crito^  for  a  judicial  deter- 
mination are  dominant  considerations* 
There  are  many  illustrations  in  the  field 
of  our  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  where 
there  are  "considerations  of  policy,  condd- 
erations  of  extreme  magnitude,  and  cer- 
tainly, entirely  Incompetent  to  the  tx- 
aminatloa  and  decision  of  a  court  of  Jus- 
tice." Wore  T.  Hytton,  3  DalL  190.  360.«  Quea- 
tlons  Involving  similar  considerations  are 
found  In  the  government  of  our  internal 
affair*.  Thua.  under  Artld*  IV.  f  4.  of  the 
Oonstitutlon.  prondlng  that  the  Cnltad 
States  "shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government," 
we  have  held  that  it  rests  wttb  the  Congress 
to  decide  what  government  is  the  established 
one  in  a  State  and  whether  or  not  it  Lb  re- 
publican in  form,  L-uthcr  v.  Sorden,  7  How. 
1.  43.  In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Taney  ob- 
served that  •■when  the  senators  and  repte- 
sentativee  of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the 
oounclls  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the 
government  under  which  they  are  appointed. 
OS  well  as  its  republican  character.  Is  recog- 
Qised  by  the  proper  constitutional  authority. 
And  Its  decision  U  binding  on  every  other 
department  of  the  government,  and  could 
not  be  questioned  m  a  Judicial  tribunal." 
So.  it  was  held  In  the  same  case  that  under 
the  provision  of  the  same  Article  for  the  pro- 
tection of  each  of  the  States  "-against  do- 
mestic violence"  It  rested  with  the  Cxingress 
"to  determine  upon  the  means  proper  to  be 
adopted  to  fulfil  this  guarantee."  Id.,  p.  43. 
So.  in  Pacifte  Telephone  Co.  v.  Oregon,  233 
UJS.  118.  we  oonsldered  that  queerions  arla- 
ing  under  the  guaranty  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  bod  long  since  been  "defi- 
nitely determined  to  be  political  and  gov- 
ammental"  and  hence  tJiat  the  question 
whether  the  government  of  Oregon  had 
ceased  to  t>e  republican  In  form  because  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  by  which  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  power  to  propose 
amd  enact  laws  Indepexuientiy  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  also  to  approve  or  reject 
any  act  of  that  body,  waa  a  question  for  the 
determination  of  the  Congress  It  would  be 
finally  aeuied  when  the  Congress  admitted 
the  senatora  and  representatives  of  the  State. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  which  we 
think  to  t>e  as  compelling  as  thoee  which 
underlay  the  cited  decisions,  we  think  that 
the  Congress  to  controlling  the  promulgation 
of  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
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™^t    nu   the   ftn»l    deWrmlnnUon   ot   the 

«  th.tegWl»tur.  01  Kah«.  of  the  re«>luaon 

••'If-weTSoo  re«ou  lor  ci..tUTb>og  the 
decimn  01  the  Supreme  Court  o.  lt«««  » 
TlVnvlnl!  the  inan<l»mu5  sought  by  p«tl- 
:u.oe^°^«  )udgme,>t  ..  iimrm«l  but  upon 
the  grounds  st.ted  In  this  opinion. 

Con'^ng  opinion  by  M..  J"^?",?^ 
m  which  M«.  JPSTICK  aoTOTS.  Mm.  Jvmx 
^^Z^n  and  M..  Jr^c  Do™"»/^ 
Although,  tor  reasons  to  be  >^^^^l^ 
Jrmcl  FiANBTni.rx«.  we  believe  this  MU«e 
"h^^be  dismissed,  the  ni''»R  °' "l'^";'^': 
lust,  .nnounced  fenioves  Irom  the  c«  the 
question  ct  petitioner.'  standing  to  sue. 
under  the  compulsion  ot  '".t  ruUng^M.. 

Ml.  Jcsntx  DotiotAs  and  1  have  participated 
m  thHSuSlon  of  other  qu«.tlon.  con- 
•Tdered  by  the  Court  and  we  concur  In  the 
re's  rSched.  but   for  somewhat  different 

"^Constitution  grants  Co-»>;«»  "f  «" 
slve  poww  to  control  Mbmlsslon  of  «>«''««- 
itooal  amendments.  Knal  determination  by 
confess  that  ratification  by  three-fourth,  of 
^e1«tes   h«i   ta«n   pl«:.  "is  conclu«.e 
upon  the  courts.  ■ "  In  the  exerdae  ofthat 
DOwer.  Congress,  of  course,  Is  governered  by 
fh.  Constlttltron    However,  »•"«"'"'',""'- 
slon.  intervening  procedure  or  Conp^sloMJ 
determination  of  ratification  conlorms  to  ^e 
commands  of  the  Constitution,  "Us"' ^- 
clslona  br  a  "poUtloal  department    of  qu»- 
tlons  of   a  type  which   this  Court  has  1»- 
^u^tlv  d.slS.t«l   •political."  A'X',,'',!^^'^- 
of  a  -poutlcal  question"  by  the  -poutlcal  de- 
partnSit  ■    to   which    the   ConstltuOon    h« 
oommltted  It  "conclusively  binds  the  )udg«, 
Ki  well  as  aU  other  olBcers.  dtlMM  and  sub- 
?««   of  government"-   Proclamation 

'under  authority  of  Congr«B  '"«  " '^'"'•r 
meat  has  been  ratified  will  »^  r^!?  '  „! 
solemn  aKurance  by  the  CongreM  that  rati- 
action  h.^  talten  place  as  the  Constitution 
commands  Dpon  this  assurance  a  proclaimed 
S^^ent  must  be  «:cepted  "  'P^  °' 
the  Constitution,  l»vlng  to  the  >"'"^"y  "» 
irKimonal  authority  of  Interpretation."  To 
tM  »^nt  tuat  the  Omarfs  opinion  inthe 
nresent  case  even  Impliedly  assumes  a  power 
»  make  Judicial  Interpretation  »' "■"'[fj;^- 
«„    constltuuoaal    authority    of    Conff«a 
over  submission  and  ratlBcatlon  of  amend- 
ments, we  are  unable  to  agree.  ,^^,, 
The  state  court   below  assumed   lunsdlc- 
tlon  to  determine  whether  the  proper  prece- 
de Is  being  followed  between  submission 
^tSaP^optlon.  However,  It  Is  ap^ent 
that  ludlclal  review  of  or  pronouncements 
upon  a  supposed  limitation  of  a  "reasonable 
,Saf    wlthto    which    Congress    may    accept 
Scauon:   as  to  ""^^^^'^^  ^^^ 
,tate   offlclaU   have  proceeded   P™Pf™y   '" 
ratifying     or     voting     for     ratincauon;     or 
whetwr  a  Stat.  m.y  rever«  It.  Ktlon  once 
^^   upon    a   proposed    amendment;    and 
Sndred  questions,   are   an   con«stent  on^y 
^th  an  ultimate  control  over  the  emending 
^»   in   the  courts.   And   this   ■=«« J°- 
evltably  embarrass  the  course  of  amendment 
by  subjectmg  to  Judicial  "«•«"««  ■^I 
WIS  that  we  believe  were  Intrusted  by  the 
constitution  solely  to  the  political  branch  of 

*°T?e  oSurt  here  tre«<»  the  Mnendlng  ptoe- 
eee  of  the  Conetltutlon  In  »me  reapecu  " 
Kjblect  to  Judicial  construction.  In  ««">  " 
™b^  to  i..  final  authority  of  the  Conp«B. 
TbL  1.  no  dleapproval  of  the  <»«' SL"^""- 
rlwd  at  in  DUlon  v.  GtosJ."  tliat  the  Con- 
."T^lon  impuedi,  «<1>^  ^"  »  Pj^P^t^! 
nibtnltted  amendment  muat  '>f«  "">^"t" 
Bed  within  a  "leaeonahle  time."  Nor  doe*  the 
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rourt  now  disapprove  ita  prior  asaumpUon 
M^v^  to^^"»»»  »  pronouncement. 
Lr^  Mt  made  olear  that  only  Congre« 
^  ^^t^TutSnal  power  to  determine  If 
?"re^^y  suclt  implication  In  Article  V  of 
SrconJStuUon  on  the  other  hwd^  the 
court's  opinion  declaree  that  Cohf^,°" 
tt^ViilMlve  poww  to  decide  the  •political 
l^ert^Jn?'  of  Whether  a  State  whose  >g^ 
?.tu«  "as  once  «:t«l  upon  a  proposed 
^e"dment  may  subeequently  ""^se  Its  po- 
riSon  and  whether.  In  the  circumstances  or 
Sicb  ;  cue  as  this,  an  amendment  1.  dead 
SSuL  M  •tinr«u»nable"  time  ha.  elapsed^ 
ST^  division  between  the  political  and 
mdl^branchee  of  the  government  Is  made 
by  ATOcie  V  which  grants  power  »'" J^ 
.^.VSinB  of  the  Constitution  to  Congress 

£-ti?Str.-anTrnor5B:{?rh 

guidance,    control    or    Interference    at    any 

•"^nce  Coneress  has  Kile  and  complete  con- 
troTofer  ^e'llfendlng  proc«.,  subject  to  no 
ludlclal  review,  the  views  ot  any  court  upon 
Sr,  DTOcess  cannot  be  binding  upon  Con- 

rH??r'rnV.''a"rmia^r|^3 

?£n"dm^«T-rLrm^^>"-3 
??me  a  I^  of  the  ConstltuUon  Is  final  and 
J^ovtd^m  examlnauon  by  the  courts,  as 
I^S.urfrpr««nt  opinion  recognl«s,  surely 
S.  i2»  teLllng  to  Uiat  condition  must  be 

°"^^ess,  possessing  exclusive  power  ov-er 
thr.T.^i.n~.ss.  """O' ^,'>^''  '! 
n,d   Is  under  no  duty  to  accept  the  pro 

state  nor  iMe™.  judicial  expression 
STountlM  W  ^"■"'"han  mere  actnowledg- 
^°r"f  excU.  "ve  Congressional  P"".' ov« 
me^ltlc^l  proces,  of  amendtnent  1.  a  mere 
admSnlUon  to  the  Congre«i  In  "^«  "»'"" 
iTan  advisory  opinion,  given  wholly  with- 
out constltuUonal  authority.     

opinion  of  Ma   JtTBTicx  PaarrKTinOTa 
II  is  the  view  of  Ma  Jtrsnct  Roaimr*.  M« 
.„Jr,^  BUCK  Mr  JtrsTici  Dotiolm  and  my- 
ieirSlt^fpemloners  have  no  striding  In 

''I'n^^^owlng  this  court  w»h  "Judicial 
Poww'  the  Constitution  prestipposed  an  his- 

-;t"orbrtbn.s"o'rH 
si^^'i^ionrr.ar^Tbi'y^" 

thn^expUcltly  indicated  the  "m"^  "^ 
«thln  which  Judicial  action  ws.  to  moje- 
rowe°er  tar-riaching  ">%«'«X/^^.,° 
action  within  that  area-by  Binding  ^u 

J,  thSi  the  f«nlllar  operations  of  the  Eng- 
Usb  judicial  syrtem  and  lU  manlfeetstlon. 
on  thr.lde  of  the  oce«i  before  the  Unlon^ 
ju.Ucl.1  power  could  come  Into  play  only  in 
mat«r.  Utat  were  the  '"-'"o™'  """'J 
of  the  court,  at  Westminster  and  only  If 
they  aroae  In  way.  that  to  the  expert  feel  of 
.^"ye^onst.tuted  "Cas^i'^  or  "Co""""- 
„«■■  It  was  not  for  court*  to  nieddl.  with 
matter,  thst  r«,ulred  no  wbtlety  to  be  Iden- 
tified a.  political  issues.-^  And  even  a.  to  the 
Xlncu  Of  quesuons  which  were  the  staple  ot 
mdl^lalbuslness.  It  was  not  for  courta  to  pe« 
i^n   them  as  ab.tr«tt,  lnteU«:tu.l  prob- 


lems but  only  If  a  concrete,  llvUig  conwrt 
ijTween  adversarle.  called  tor  l^h.  srbltem- 
ment   Of  law.   Compare   Muskrotv^  y*<^ 

;5sn..  m  OS.  274;  Nosllt^Ue,  C.  4  St.  L.  «*. 

"o  V   Woilace,  388  U.S.  249. 
"as  abstracuons.  the«i  B«"«''»i«  T^ 

sent  commcn  ground  among  )"dges-  S'°«; 

however,  considerations  governing  the  exw- 

clsTof  judicial  power  are  not  mechanical  crl- 
tl^a  but  derlvrtrom  conceptions  regarding 
".  dS^trtbutlon  of  B"'"-'-"'"'*'  P^r'Sci 
,h.lr  manifold,  changing  P"'^'- SmIo^ 
m  the  application  of  canons  ot  Jurisdiction 
h.v.  «iu»n  from  the  beginning  of  the 
^■"ff SSi?or?"  conscious  -  "-;^.'™! 
leanings  wward  the  servlceablllly  »'  «^«  1^ 
dlclsl  process  In  the  adjustment  of  PUb'lc 
controversies  clothed  In  the  form  o' P"'*" 
m^^lon  inevitably  aB«:t  decls'f";  '°f  J^" 
tafluenc.  awareness  In  '*=°«'>f  °« '?' J^ul 
vance  ot  conceded  doctrlnee  ot  Judlcl^  sell 
limitation  and  rigor  la  enforcing  tj""^ 

Ot  all  this,  the  present  controversy  'u™^^- 
«i  abundant  illustration.  Twenty-one  mem- 
"rsMt^  Kansas  Senate  snd  three  mem- 

S:4  ot  £  House  ot  B«P:«^";"  tS^i" 
an  original  mandamus  proceeding  In  the  8u- 

i::r:^rii'sirter^^rf£ 
rtfoVNo'^^i'ri'y-  I's-'^-S 
-rdrrd-t^^^reo^s-H'i 

o«^"  They  also  sought  to  restrain  the 
V^  of^b  senst.  and  Bou«  from^- 
ihentlcatlng  and  delivering  It  to  the  Oov. 
e?^r  ?t  the  Bt.«.  for  ««"^^°  '^t.^ 
<(«rretarv  Of  State  ot  the  United  St»tes.  Theee 
g^l^ellsratom  resorted  to  their  Supretn. 
SSTcls^lng  that  there  was  "^  1°-^|"" 
amendment  open  for  ratification  by  K»h»" 
ST  tSTt  m  aTy  event.  It  h^  not  been  rati- 
iSd  bv  the  ■legUlature"  of  Kansas,  the  oon- 
stuutfonal  or?an  tor  such  ratlflcatlon^  s« 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Dn'ted 
t^S.  T^he  Kansas  Sup«m.  Court  held  th.^ 
Th.  Kansas  legislators  had  a  right  to  ita 
SSSgm^t^n  Sese  claims,  bui  on  tl.e  mertts 
dMld«l  against  them  and  denied  a  writ  ot 

derogfttloQ  of  their  rlghta  "»'*«r  ^S.^^^ 
CoiSuuiion.  the  legislators,  havtogbew 
granied  certiorari  to  review  J.***  *^»f*?* 
jiXnent.  303  US.  632.  ask   iUl»  Court   lo 

"  oSTpower  to  do  so  15  expllcllly  chjllengwl 
bv  the  united  States  as  amicus  curiae.  ^ 
wnuld  in  any  event  have  to  be  faced.  8« 
MansnrlA  C  A  L.  M.  Ry  Co.  v.  Swan.  lU 
U  S  3^  382.  TO  whom  and  f«-  ****»"?" 
the  courts  ol  Kanaai  are  open  are  matters  for 
Kw»as  to  determine-  But  Kansas  can  not 
deTnTthe  contours  of  the  "^^1^°^"^  °^">« 
f«ieral  couru.  and  more  P'^^'^"/"  J,«'  'Jf 
court.  It  is  our  ultimate  ^^^^^^^J^l^° ^^^ 
termlne  who  may  invoke  our  )"f8^*"^^"f 
under  what  circumstances  Are  th«e  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  legislature.  V»«^°"' "^^ 
titled  to  ask  us  to  adjudicate  the  grlerancea 
of  which  they  complain?  ^      „-  „.., 

It  is  not  our  function,  and  It  is  b«yonO  ""^ 
power,  to  write  legal  essays  or  to  give  leg^ 
opinions,   however   solemnly    requested   ^ 
however  great  the  national  emergency    S« 
the    correspondence    between    Secretary    or 
State  Jefferson  and  Chief  Justice  Jay.  3  John- 
Ln.   correspondence  and   Public   Papers  ol 
John  Jay.  *B6~99.  Unlike  the  role  »ll°*-«*  «» 
judges  in  a  few  state  couru  "»<»  «/*»•  ^" 
preSve  Court  of  Canada,  our  «<=1"»^«  f^^' 
ness  IS  litigation.-  The  requisites  ol  Utlga- 
tion  are  not  satisfied  when  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality though  conveyed  ^t»«>"«»»^ 
out^.•wd  forms  of  a  conventional  court  ^ 
ceedlng  do  not  bear  special  relation  to  • 
particular    litigant.   The    «°P''    •"^  f^^ 
quences  of  our  doctrine  of  Judicial  r^^ 
over  executive  and  legislative  actloa  should 
m^e  U5  observe  lasUdiously  the  bound,  of 


the  Utlgtous  process  within  which  we  are 
confined.*'  No  matter  how  seriously  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  may  be  called  Into 
question,  this  Is  not  the  tribunal  for  Its  chal- 
lenge except  by  those  who  have  some  spe- 
cialized interest  of  their  own  to  vindicate, 
apart  from  a  political  concern  which  belongs 
to  all.  Steams  v.  Wood,  230  VB  76;  Fairchild 
V.  Hugfies.  2&a  D  8.  126. 

In  the  familiar  language  of  Jurisdiction. 
these  Kansas  legislators  must  have  standing 
In  this  Court.  What  Is  their  distinctive  claim 
to  be  here,  not  possessed  by  every  Kansan? 
What  la  It  that  they  compUln  of.  which 
could  not  be  complained  of  bere  by  aU  their 
fellow  citizens?  The  answer  requlree  analysis 
of  the  grievances  which  they  urge. 

They  say  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Kftff'i^*  legislature,  no  matter  who  voted 
or  bow,  to  ratify  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment because  for  Kansaa  there  was  no  Child 
Labor  Amendment  to  ratify.  Assuming  that 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Congress 
dies  of  inanition  after  what  Is  to  be  deemed 
a  "reasonable"  time,  they  claim  that,  having 
been  submitted  in  1924,  the  proposed  Child 
Labor  Amendment  was  no  longer  alive  in 
lfl37.  Or,  If  alive.  It  was  no  longer  so  for 
Kansas  because,  by  a  prlpr  resolution  of  re- 
jection In  1926.  Kansas  had  exhausted  her 
power.  In  no  respect,  however,  do  these  ob- 
jections relate  to  any  secular  Interest  that 
pertains  to  these  Kansas  legislators  apart 
from  Interests  that  belong  to  the  entire  com- 
monalty of  Kansas.  The  fact  that  these  legis- 
lators are  part  of  the  ratifying  mechanism 
while  the  onllnary  citizen  of  Kansas  Is  not. 
Is  wholly  Irrelevant  to  this  Issue.  On  this 
aspect  of  the  case  the  problem  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  If  all  but  one  legislator  had 
voted  for  ratification. 

Indeed  the  claim  that  the  Amendment  was 
dead  or  ;that  it  waa  no  longer  open  to  Kansas 
to  ratify.  Is  not  only  not  an  interest  which 
belongs  uniquely  to  these  Kansaa  legislators; 
It  Is  not  even  an  interest  special  to  Kansas. 
For  It  is  the  common  concern  of  every  cltl- 
aen  of  the  United  States  whether  the  Amend- 
ment Is  still  alive,  or  whether  Kansas  could 
b«  Included  among  the  necessary  "three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States." 

Theee  legislators  have  no  more  standing 
on  these  claims  of  unconstitutionality  to 
attack  "Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3" 
than  they  would  have  standing  here  to  at- 
tack some  Kansas  statute  claimed  by  them 
to  offend  the  Commerce  Clause.  By  as  much 
right  could  a  member  of  the  Congress  who 
had  voted  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  be- 
cause moved  by  constitutional  scruples  ur^ 
before  this  Court  our  duty  to  consider  his 
arguments  of  unconstitutionality. 

Clearly  a  Kansan  legislator  would  have  no 
standing  had  be  brought  suit  In  a  federal 
court.  Can  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  trans- 
mute the  general  Interest  In  these  constitu- 
tional claims  Into  the  Individualized  legal  In- 
terest indispensable  here?  No  doubt  the 
bounds  of  such  legal  Interest  have  a  penum- 
bra which  gives  some  freedom  in  Judging 
futfllment  of  our  jurisdictional  requirements. 
The  doctrines  affecting  standing  to  sue  in 
the  federal  courts  will  not  be  Ueated  as 
mechanical  yardsticks  In  assessing  state 
court  ascertalnmenu  of  legal  interest  brought 
here  for  review.  For  the  creation  of  a  vast  do- 
main of  legal  Interests  U  in  the  keeping  of 
the  states,  and  from  time  to  time  state  courts 
and  legislators  give  legal  protection  to  new 
Individual  interests.  Thus,  while  the  ordinary 
state  taxpayer's  suit  Is  not  recognised  in  the 
federal  courts,  U  affords  adequate  standing 
for  review  of  state  decisions  when  so  recog- 
nized by  state  courts.  Coylc  v.  Smith.,  221 
U.  S.  669;  fleim  v.  McCall.  339  U.  8.  17S. 

But  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  state 
court  ruling  on  the  adequacy  of  legal  In- 
terest is  binding  here.  Thus,  In  TyZer  v. 
Judges,  179  U.8.  405,  the  notion  was  rejected 
that  merely  because  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Masaaehusetts  found  an  Interest 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  sufficient  legal  slgnlOcance  for  assailing  a 
statute,  this  Court  must  consider  such  claim. 
Again,  this  Court  has  consistently  held  that 
the  Interest  of  a  state  offlcial  in  vindicating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
him  no  legal  sunding  here  to  attack  the 
constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  in  order 
to  avoid  compliance  with  it.  Smith  v.  In- 
diana, 191  U.S.  13B-,  Broxfon  County  Court 
V.  West  Virginia.  20B  VS.  192:  MarshaU  v. 
Dye,  231  US.  260:  Stewart  v.  Kansaa  City. 
239  U.S.  14.  Nor  can  recognition  by  a  state 
court  of  such  an  undifferentiated,  general 
interest  confer  Jurisdiction  on  us.  Columbut 
&  Greenville  Ry.  Co.  v.  MtUer,  283  U.S.  96. 
reversing  Afiiier  v.  Columbus  &  Greenviile 
Ry.,  154  Miss.  317;  122  So.  366.  Contrariwise,  of 
course,  an  official  has  a  legally  recognized 
duty  to  enforce  a  statute  which  he  Is  charged 
with  enforcing.  And  so.  an  official  who  Is  ob- 
structed in  the  performance  of  his  duty  un- 
der a  state  statute  because  his  aute  court 
found  a  violation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution may.  since  the  Act  of  December  23. 
1914,  38  Stat.  790.  ask  this  Court  to  remove 
the  fetters  against  enforcement  of  his  duty 
imposed  by  the  stale  court  because  of  an 
asserted  misconception  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  a  situation  Is  represented  by  Blodgett 
V.  5i/berma7i,  277  TJB.  1.  and  satisfied  the  re- 
quirement of  legal  interest  In  Boynton  v. 
Hutcheson.  391  U.S.  656.  certiorari  dismissed 
on  another  ground  in  393  U.S.  001.*^ 

We  can  only  adjudicate  an  issue  as  to 
which  there  Is  a  claimant  before  us  who  has 
a  special,  Individualized  stake  In  It.  One  who 
Is  merely  the  self-constituted  spokesman  of 
a  constitutional  point  of  view  can  not  ask 
us  to  pass  on  tt.  The  Karuas  legUIators  could 
not  bring  suit  explicitly  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  Kansas  could  stUl  vote  for  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment.  They  cannot  gain 
standing  here  by  having  brought  such  a 
suit  in  their  own  names.  Therefore,  none  of 
the  petitioners  can  here  raise  questions  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Kansas  l^lslature 
to  ratify  the  Amendment. 

This  disposes  of  the  sUndlng  of  the  three 
members  of  the  lower  house  who  seek  to 
mvoke  the  JurtsdlcUon  of  this  Court.  They 
have  no  standing  here.  Equally  without  liti- 
gious standing  Is  the  member  of  the  Kansas 
Senate  who  voted  for  "Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  3."  He  cannot  claim  (hat 
his  vote  was  denied  any  parliamentary  effi- 
cacy to  which  It  waa  entitled-  There  re- 
mains for  consideration  only  the  claim  of 
the  twenty  nay-voting  senatoia  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kansas,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  Its  Senate,  had.  under  the 
Ksnfss  Constitution,  no  power  to  break  the 
tie  In  the  senatorial  vote  on  the  Amend- 
ment, thereby  depriving  their  votes  of  the 
effect  of  creating  such  a  tie.  Whether  this 
Is  the  tribunal  before  which  such  a  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  by  these  oenaton  must 
be  determined  even  before  considering 
whether  the  issue  which  they  pose  Is  Justi- 
ciable. For  the  latter  Involves  questions  af- 
fecting the  distribution  of  constitutional 
power  which  should  be  postponed  to  prelim- 
inary questions  of  legal  standing  to  sue. 

The  right  of  the  Kansas  senators  to  be 
here  Is  rested  on  recognition  by  Iseser  v. 
Gomett,  358  U_8.  130,  of  a  voter's  right  to 
protect  his  franchise.  The  historic  aource  of 
this  doctrine  and  the  reasons  for  It  were 
explained  In  Nixon  v.  Hemdon,  273  VS.  636. 
540.  That  was  an  action  for  tS.OOO  damages 
against  the  Judges  of  Elections  for  refus- 
ing to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  vote  at  a  pri- 
mary election  In  Texas.  In  disposing  of  the 
objection  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of 
action  because  the  subject  matter  of  the 
suit  was  political.  Ur.  Justice  Bolmes  thus 
spoke  for  the  Court:  "Of  course  the  petition 
concerns  pollUcal  action  but  It  alleges  and 
seeks  to  recover  for  private  damage.  That 
private  damage  may  be  caused  by  such  po- 
litical action  and  may  be  recovered  for  in  a 


suit  at  law  hardly  has  been  doubted  for 
over  two  hundred  vears,  since  Ashby  v.  White, 
2  Ld.  Raym.  938,  3  id.  330.  and  has  been 
recognized  by  this  Court."  "Private  damiage" 
Is  the  clue  to  the  famous  ruling  In  Ashhy  v. 
White,  supra,  and  determines  Its  scope  as 
well  OS  that  of  cases  In  this  Court  of  which 
It  18  the  jusuflcatlon.  The  Judgment  of  Lord 
Bolt  Is  permeated  with  the  conception  that 
a  voter's  franchise  Is  a  personal  right,  aa- 
sessable  in  money  damages,  of  which  the 
exact  anwunt  "Is  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
the  determination  of  a  Jury,"  see  Wiley  v. 
Sinkler,  179  Uj3.  68.  65,  and  for  which  there 
Is  no  remedy  outside  the  law  courts.  "Al- 
though this  matter  relates  to  the  parlia- 
ment." said  Lord  SfiJ'-  "V*^  It  Is  an  injury 
preccdaneous  to  the  parliament,  as  my  Ixird 
Hole  said  In  the  case  of  Bernardiiton  v. 
Soome,  3  Lev.  114,  116.  The  parUament  can- 
not Judge  of  this  injury,  nor  give  damage 
to  the  plaintiff  for  It:  they  cannot  make  him 
B  recompense  "  2  Ld.  Raym.  938. 968 

The  reasoning  of  Ashby  v.  White  and  the 
pracuce  which  has  followed  it  leave  intra- 
parllamentary  controverles  to  parliaments 
and  oulalcle  the  scrutiny  of  law  cotirta.  The 
procedures  for  voting  in  legislative  oasem- 
bliea — who  are  members,  how  and  when  they 
should  vote,  what  is  the  requisite  number 
ol  votes  for  different  phases  of  legislaUve 
activity,  what  votes  were  cast  and  how  they 
were  counted — surely  are  matters  that  not 
merely  concern  political  action  but  are  of  the 
very  essence  ol  political  action.  If  'poUtl- 
cal"  has  any  connotation  at  all.  Field  v. 
Ctorfc,  143  US.  649.  670.  et  seq.;  User  v. 
Gamett,  358  U.S.  130,  137.  In  no  sense 
are  they  matters  of  "private  damage."  They 
pertain  to  legislators  not  as  individuals 
but  as  political  representatives  executing 
the  legislative  process.  To  open  the  law 
courts  to  such  controversies  is  to  have  courts 
sit  m  Judgment  on  the  manifold  disputes 
engendered  by  procedures  for  voting  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  If  the  doctrine  of  Aahby 
V.  White  vindicating  the  prlrate  rights  of  a 
voting  citizen  has  not  been  doubted  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  it  is  equally  significant 
that  tor  over  two  hundred  years  Ash-by  v. 
White  has  not  been  sought  to  tw  put  to  pur- 
poses like  the  preoent.  In  seeking  redress  here 
these  Kansas  senators  have  wholly  miscon- 
ceived the  functions  ot  this  Court.  The  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
should  therefore  be  dlsmlreed. 
Mr.  Josncx  BUTt.«a,  dlsscnclng. 
The  Child  Labor  Amendment  was  propoeed 
In  1934;  more  than  13  years  elapsed  before 
the  Kansas  legislature  voted,  as  the  decision 
Just  announced  holds,  to  ratify  It.  Peti- 
tioners insUt  that  more  than  a  reawnable 
time  had  elapsed  and  that,  therefore,  the 
action  of  the  state  legislature  Is  without 
force  But  this  Court  now  holds  that  the 
question  Is  not  justiciable,  relegates  It  lo 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  when,  in 
the  presence  of  certified  ratlflcstlons  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  the  time  arrives 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment '  and  declares  that  the  decision 
by  Congress  would  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts. 

In  Dillon  v.  Oloas,  356  U.8.  368.  one  im- 
prisoned for  transportation  of  mboxlcatlng 
liquor  in  violation  of  I  3  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act.  instituted  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  to  obtain  his  releoM  on  the 
ground  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was 
invalid  because  the  resolution  propoalnf  It 
declared  that  It  should  not  be  operative 
unless  ratified  within  seven  years.  The 
Amendment  was  ratified  In  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  definitely  held  that  ArUcle  V 
Impliedly  requires  amendments  submitted  to 
be  ratified  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
proposal;  that  Congress  may  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  ratification,  end  that  the  period 
of  seven  years  flJMd  by  the  Congress  was 
reasonable. 
We  said: 
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■tt  wUl  b*  ■een  Ui«t  this  •rOcto  •»»»  nolh- 
liw  about  lb*  tune  wlUiln  whlcli  rmUflc»t4on 
miv  b«  aad— ntllher  that  It  «b»U  >»  ""• 
lunllKl  nor  that  It  jhall  b«  fliod  by  Oongreea. 
WB»t  then,  u  the  re«K>n»hle  Inlfrence  or 
impltcmtion?  U  It  that  ratlflcauon  may  be 
iiad  at  any  time,  aa  within  a  tew  yean,  a 
cenlurv  or  even  a  longer  period;  or  that  It 
must  be  had  within  some  reanonablo  perioa 
which  Congreat  la  lelt  tree  to  deUne? 

■We  do  not  and  anything  In  the  Article 
wnlch  suggest,  that  an  amendment  onM  pro- 
pooed  Is  to  l>e  open  to  ratlflcatlon  lor  all  time, 
^that  ratlBcaUon  In  some  ol  the  Stales  may 
be  separated  rrom  Ihat   In  other,  by  n^y 
teMj  and  yet  be  effectlte.  We  do  find  that 
Which  5trongiy  suggesu  the  contrary.  Km. 
propoeal  and  retlBcatlon  are  not  treated  aa 
unrelated  act.,  but  as  succeeding  slepe  In  a 
«lng!e  endeavor.  Ihe  natural  Inference  being 
that  thev  are  not  to  be  widely  separated  in 
time     Secondlv.    It    U    only    when    there    U 
deemed    to    bi    a    neceaalty    therefor    that 
ftmendmente  are  to  be  proposed,  ihe  reason- 
able lmpllc«Uon  being  that  when  propoeed 
ihey  are  to  be  conaldered  and  dlspc«ed  of 
presently.  Tblrdlv.  as  ratlflcaUon  U  but  the 
esp-esslon  of  the  approbaUon  of  the  people 
and   la  to  be  eBectlie  when  had  In  thiee- 
founhs  of  the  States   there  U  a  fair  Impllca- 
'       tK>n  that  It  must  be  suffldently  conoempo- 
raneouB  !n  that  number  of  Statea  to  reflect 
the  will  of  the  people  !n  all  soctlona  at  rela- 
llvely  the  same  period,  which  of  course  ratl- 
Scatlon  scattered  through  a  long  aeries  of 
years    would    not   do    Thsae    considerations 
and  the  general  purport  and  splHt  of  the 
Article  lead  to  the  concltulon  expressed  by 
Judge  Jam««on   |ln  his  Constitutional  Con- 
venuons.  4th  ed.   IS851   'that  an  alwratlou 
of  the  Constitution  proposed  today  has  re- 
lation to  the  sentiment  and  the  felt  needs 
of  today   and  that,  If  not  raUfled  early  while 
that  sentiment  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
eslst   it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  waived,  and 
not  again  to  be  voted  upon.  unleM  a  second 
time  proposed  bv  Oongiess.'  That  this  Is  the 
better  conclusion  becomes  even  more  mani- 
fest when  what  Is  comprehended  In  the  other 
r.ew  u  considered;  for.  according  to  It.  four 
amendments  proposed  long  ago — two  In  1TB9. 
one  in  1810.  and  one  m  IMl— are  stlU  pend- 
ing and  in  a  situation  where  their  ratlBca- 
Uon in  some  of  the  statea  many  years  since 
by  representatives  of  generations  now  largely 
torgwten  may   be  effectively  supplemented 
In  enough  more  States  to  make  three- fourths. 
bv  repceeentattves  of   the  present  or  »o«ne 
future  generation.  To  that  view  few  would  be 
able  to  subscribe,  and  In  our  opinion  It  U 
quite  untenable    We  conclude  that  the  lair 
mferenoe  or  implication  from   Article  V  Is 
that  the  raUfloatlon   must  be  within  some 
reasonable  ume  after  the  proposal. 

"Of  the  power  of  Congress,  keeping  within 
reasonable  llmlu.  to  flx  a  definite  period  for 
the  ratlflcatlOD  we  entertain  no  doubt.  .  . 
Whether  a  deBolte  period  for  ratlflcaUon 
shall  be  flied  so  that  all  may  know  what  It  Is 
and  speculation  on  what  Is  a  reasonable  time 
may  be  avoided.  Is.  In  our  opmlon.  a  matter 
of  detail  wbleh  Congress  may  determine  as 
an  mcldent  of  Its  power  to  designate  the 
mode  of  ratification.  It  la  not  queatloned  that 
seven  years,  the  period  Bsed  m  this  Instance, 
was  reasonable.  If  power  existed  to  Bx  a  defi- 
nite time:  nor  could  it  well  be  qtiestloned 
considering  the  periods  within  which  prior 
amendments  were  ratlfled." 

Upon  the  reasoning  of  our  opinion  In  that 
case,  I  would  hold  that  more  than  a  r«aaon- 
Bble  time  had  elapsed  "  and  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Kansas  supreme  court  should  be 
reversed. 

The  point  that  the  question — whether 
more  than  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed — 
Is  not  ]ustlclahle  but  one  for  Congress  after 
attemiMd  ratification  by  tbs  requisite  num- 
ber of  States,  was  not  raised  by  the  parties 


or  by  the  United  States  appearing  as  omlcus 
curiae:  It  waa  not  suggested  by  us  when  or- 
dering reargument.  As  the  Court.  In  the  Oll- 
lon  case,  did  directly  decide  upon  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  seven  years  fixed  by  the  Con- 
gress It  ought  not  now.  without  hearing 
argument  upon  the  point,  hold  Itaelt  to  lack 
power  to  decide  whether  more  than  13  years 
between  proposal  by  Congress  and  attempted 
ratlficauon  by  Kansas  Is  rcasonsble. 

Mr.    jDwnci    McRrraouw    Joins    In    thu 
opinion. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


CHAjmLxa.  GovxmNoa  or  Kehiuukt.  «t  ai.. 
AosnfST  Wise  *t  At. 

CBCnOIAU   TO   TKI   COUHT   OF   APPXAtS 
OP    KUCTTTCKT 

(No.  14.  Argued  October  10.  11.  1938.  Re- 
argued AprU  18,  19»».— Decided  June  S. 
1S3S) 

Suit  waa  brought  in  a  state  court  to  re- 
strain ths  Oovamor  snd  other  state  officials 
from  ssndlng  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
ths  United  States  a  certified  copy  of  a  res- 
olution enacted  by  the  state  legislature 
purporting  to  ratify  the  proposed  Child 
Labor  Amendment  to  the  Federal  OonsUtu- 
tlon.  It  being  alleged  that  such  attempted 
ratification  waa  Illegal  and  void.  Held. 

That  although  the  state  court  had  Jurls- 
dlcUon  m  llralnc,  the  act  of  the  Governor  m 
forwarding  the   certification   to  the   federal 
Secretary  of  State  after  the  beginning  ot  the 
suit  and  alter  a  restraining  order  and  sum- 
mons  had   been   Issued,   but   before   actual 
service  and  without  knowledge  of  the  pend- 
ancy  of  the   proceeding,  had   left  no  con- 
troversy susceptible  of  judicial  determlns- 
tlon-  and  that  a  writ  ot  certiorari  from  this 
Court  to  review  the  flnaJ  Judgment  should 
therefore  be  dismissed. 
271  Ky.  353:    ill  8.W.  9d  633.  dismissed. 
CxrnoaAii.  80S  US.  834.  to  review  ths  af- 
firmance by  the  court  below  of  a  Judgment 
entered  puMuant  to  lu  opinion  on  an  earlier 
review.  270  Ky.  1.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
individuals — cltliens.   taxpayers,   and  voters 
m  Kentucky— to  restrain  the  Governor  and 
olBoers  of  the  General  Assembly  from  send- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
statM  a  certified  copy  ot  a  reaolutlon  of  the 
leglsUture  purporting  to  ratify  the  proposed 
Child  Labor   Amendment,  and   for  a  Judg- 
ment declartng  the  legislative  Act  to  be  Il- 
legal and  void  because  of  a  rejection  ot  the 
same    proposed    amendment   by    an    earUer 
legislature  of  the  State,  as  weU  as  by  more 
»han  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  ot  the 
ieveral    States,    and   further   because    more 
than  a  reasonable  time  tor  ratification  had 
eupaed  since  ths  amendment  was  first  pro- 
poMd.  ^ 

tiT  J.  W.  Janet.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ot  Kentucky,  on  the  reargument  and 
oa  the  original  argument,  for  peUtlonere. 

Kr  Lo/o«  >lil«n  on  the  original  argument, 
and  with  Jfr.  OldAnm  Claflte  on  the  reargu- 
ment. for  respondents. 

By  special  leave  of  Cotnt.  Sollclfor  Oeii- 
eraJ  Jackion  with  whom  Jfr.  Poiil  A.  freund 
was  on  the  brief,  srgued  the  case  on  behalf 
ot  the  United  States,  as  amlcua  cvnat.  urg- 
ing reveiaaL 

By  leave  of  Court,  ifessra.  Orland  S. 
toomii.  Attorney  Oeneral  of  Wisconsin. 
Afortlmer  Lenlton  and  NeuxU  S.  Boardman, 
Assistant  Attorneys  General.  Bled  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  that  State,  as  smlctu  CKrtas.  urg- 
ing reversal.  ^^ 

Opinion  ot  the  Court  by  Ma.  Chip  Josmcx 
HtTtiBKS,  aimounoed  by  Ms.  Junncs  SroHa. 

In  January.  19T7.  the  legulature  of  K«n- 
tucky  adopted  a  resolution  purporting  to  rat- 
ify the  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Congress  In  1834  and  known  as  ths 
"Child  Labor  Amendment."  •• 

Respondents,  cltliens.  taxpayers  and  voters 
In  Ksntucky.  brought  this  suit  In  the  state 
court  to  rastraln  the  Governor  of  the  Cosn- 
ounwsalth  snd  the  offlcan  of  tbs  Qenatml 


Assembly  from  sending  certlfisd  ooplss  ^  the 
resoluUon  to  the  Secretary  ot  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  presiding  omoers  ot 
the  Senate  and  House  ot  RepresentaOvsa. 
and  for  a  Judgment  declaring  the  action  ct 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  be  ulegal  and  void. 
The  complaint  stated  that  In  IMfl  the  pro- 
posed amendment  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
also  by  more  than  a  majority  ot  the  legtala- 
tutes  of  the  States,  and  that  ths  General 
Assembly  oould  not  thereafter  legally  re- 
consider and  adopt  ths  amendment;  and, 
further,  that  lU  action  was  not  taken  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  amendment  was 
protKised.  ^    , 

ITpon  the  filing  of  the  petition,  s  restrain- 
ing order  was  granted  and  summons  was 
l^ued  On  the  same  day.  but  before  the 
Governor  was  actually  served  with  a  copy  ot 
the  restraining  order  or  summons,  he  for- 
wsrded  bv  msll  s  certified  copy  ot  the  re- 
solution to  the  secreury  ot  State.  It  Is  not 
clslmed  that  the  Governor  then  knew  ot  the 
pendency  of  the  proceeding.  „.,™ 

PlalntllTs  then  filed  an  amended  petition 
setting  forth  the  sctlon  tsken  by  the  Gov- 
ernor .incl  sought  a  mandatory  Injunction 
to  require  him  to  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Htate  of  the  pendency  ot  the  suit  and  that 
the  nouce  which  he  had  sent  was  void  and 
=hould  be  disregarded.  That  action  was  not 
taken  Defendants  Bled  a  general  demurrer 
which  was  sustained  In  the  Circuit  Court 
but  Its  Judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appesls.  270  Ky.  I:   108  S.  W.  ad  1094. 

The  court  gave  opportunity  on  the  remand 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  directions  to  over- 
rule the  demtirrer.  tor  such  further  proceed- 
ings as  were  not  inconsistent  srtth  Its  views 
Upon  thst  remand  the  defendants  declined 
to  plead  further  and  Judgment  was  entered 
m  sccordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
ot  Appeals.  The  Judgment  so  entered  set 
forth  (II  that  sn  actual  controversy  existed 
between  the  parties,  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
the  right  to  maintain  the  suit  and  the  court 
had  Jurisdiction:  (3)  that  the  resolution  of 
the  legislature  purporting  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  void,  not  having  been 
rstlBed  according  to  the  provisions  ot  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtcs:  IS)  thst 
'he  notice  given  by  the  Governor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  of  no  effect:  (41  thst  the 
clerk  or  the  court  should  give  offlclsl  notice 
t  ■  the  Department  ot  State  that  the  resolu- 
ti-n  purporting  to  ratify  the  amendment 
was  Invalid,  that  it  had  not  been  ratlfled 
according  to  the  provisions  ot  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  united  States,  and  thst  the  notice 
riven  by  the  Governor  was  ot  no  elTect.  The 
clstt  was  further  directed  to  send  a  duly 
Kuthentlcated  copy  of  the  judgment  to  the 
Secreury  of  State  by  registered  mall. 

On  appeal,  that  Judgment  was  affirmed  by 
lbs  Court  ot  Appeals.  We  granted  certiorari. 
303  US.  834.  ^   ^ 

We  think  that,  while  the  state  court  had 
Jurisdiction  in  Itmlae.  the  writ  ot  certiorari 
should  be  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that 
after  the  Governor  ot  Kentucky  had  tor- 
warded  the  certification  of  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  there  was  no  longer  a 
.rontroversy  susceptible  of  Judletal  deur- 
mlnatlon. 

DimiM»ed.  

Ms  JtjBTTci  McRiTHOuis  and  Ma.  Jo»rict 
Birn,xa  think  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeala  of  Kentucky  should  be  affirmed  on 
the  authority  ot  DOUm  v.  OtoJS,  388  tJ8 
388.  and  for  the  reasons  stated  In  the  dis- 
senting opinion  in  Coleman  v.  VlUer,  ante, 

p  470.  ,^ 

Ma.  JvwncE  BLaox  and  Ma.  Jtiatica  Dotn- 
LAS,  concurring; 

For  the  reasons  stated  In  concurring  opln- 
Irn  In  Coleman  ii,  jnller.  snte,  p.  488,  we  do 
not  believe  that  state  or  federal  courts  hsve 
any  Jurisdiction  to  Interfere  with  the  amend- 
ing process. 
We  therefore  concur  In  Che  i 


rOOTMOTSS 


1  The  text  of  the  projposed  amendment  Is 
,iA  follows  i43  Stat.  670)  : 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  sh,ill  have  power 
to  Umlt,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of 
persons  imder  eighteen  years  of  age. 

"Sec.  3.  The  power  ot  the  several  States 
Is  unimpaired  by  this  article  except  that  the 
operation  of  State  laws  shall  be  stispended 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
legislation    enacted    by    the    Congrass." 

-The  state  court  said  oo  this  point: 

"At  the  threshold  we  are  confronted  with 
the  question  raised  by  the  defendants  as  to 
the  right  ot  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  this 
:  ction.  It  appears  that  on  March  30,  1937. 
the  atate  senate  adopted  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  attorney  general  to  appear  tor  the 
state  ot  Kansas  in  this  action.  It  further  ap- 
pears that  oa  April  3.  1937,  on  application 
of  the  attorney  general,  an  order  was  entered 
making  the  state  ot  Kansas  a  party  defend- 
.tnt.  The  state  being  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings, we  think  the  right  ot  the  parties  to 
maintain  the  action  Is  beyond  question.  (G,8. 
1936.  78-703;  State,  ex  rel.  v.  Public  Service 
Comn.,  135  Kan.  491,  11  P.  ad  999.1" 

'  See  Caffrey  v.  Oklahoma  Territory,  17? 
U.8.  340;  Smith  v.  iTtdiano.  181  U.S.  138; 
Braxton  County  Court  v.  West  Fir^nla.  308 
US.  193:  UarthaU  y.  Dye,  331  D.8.  350; 
s:euiart  v.  JTansas  City,  338  U.8.  14;  Colum- 
bus 4  OreentrlUe  By.  Co.  v.  MiiUer,  383 
U.S.  98. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Brandsls. 

>/d..  pp.  139,  130.  See,  also,  Frothtngham 
V.  VcUon,  363  U,S.  447,  480,  488,  487. 

•Pouhvika  v.  PauAuika  CXI  Co..  aSO  U.S 
394:  Trenton  v.  Neic  Jersey,  283  VB.  183; 
Risty  V.  ChtcOffO,  B.  I.  A  P.  By.  Co.,  270  UJB. 
378:  WlUlam  v.  Mayor,  388  UJS.  38. 

'  Act  of  October  33.  1813,  38  Stat.  319;  18 
use.  47,  47a, 845. 

•15  use.  46;  28  \JS.C.  3*8 

*  30  U.8.C.  160(e) .  See.  also,  as  to  orders  of 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  47 
use  402(e). 

'•  1  Stat.  73.  86.  86. 

"  38  3Ut.  790:  see,  slso.  Act  ot  September 
6.  1816,  SO  Stat,  736 

>•  See  cases  cited  In  Note  8. 

u  Jsmeson  on  Constitutional  Conventions, 
H  676-681;  WUloughhy  on  tha  Consututlon. 
1339a. 

"Jsmsaon,  op.  cit.,  fl5Sa-6S4:  WUlough- 
by,  op.  cit.,  I  S39a;  Ames.  "Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution."  House  Doc.  No. 
393,  Ft.  3,  84th  Cong..  2d  Sees.,  pp.  299.  300 

'*  13  Stst  774,  776;  Jsmeson.  op  cit..  f  676. 
Ames,  op  cit.,  p.  300. 

"  15  Stat.  710 

"  Act  ot  Marah  2.  1867.  14  Stat.,  p.  438.  See 
IVAIte  V.  Hart.  13  Wall   648,  852. 

»  16  Stat.  710. 

'•  15  SUt.  707. 

"Cong,  aiobe,  40th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  3857. 

"  Oong.  Olobe,  40th  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  p.  4070. 

=■  15  SUt.  706.  707. 

■  15  Stat.  709,  710. 

='  16  Stat.  710.  711;  Ames,  op  at.,  App  No. 
1140,  p.  377. 

*  The  legislature  of  New  York  which  had 
ratlfled  the  fifteenth  Amendment  in  1869  at- 
tempted. In  January,  1870,  to  withdraw  Its 
ratification,  and  while  this  fact  waa  stated 
m  the  proclamation  by  Secretary  Fl^h  of  the 
ratification  ot  the  amendment,  and  New 
Torfc  was  not  needed  to  make  up  the  re- 
qtUred  three-tourths,  that  State  waa  in- 
cluded ID  the  list  ot  ratifying  Statea  16  Stat 
1131:  Ames  op  clt„  App.  No.  1384.  p.  388 

■  Compare  Article  vn. 

-''  5  U3.C  160.  From  Act  of  April  20.  1818. 
i  2:  3  Sut.  439;  R.S.  i  306. 

>Sen.  Sep.  728,  76th  Oong..  1st  Seas.: 
Sen.  Rep.  788.  75th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.:  Letter 
of  the  President  on  January  8,  1837.  to  the 
Governors  of  nineteen  non-ratltylng  States 
whose  legislatures  were  to  meet  In  that  year, 
urging  them  to  press  tor  ratlflcauon.  New 
York  TUdss,  Jsnuary  8,  US7,  p.  6. 


^  40  Stat.  1060.  A  similar  provision  wss  In- 
serted m  the  Twenty-first  Amendment. 
L'ntted  states  v.  Cliambers,  391  US.  317,  222. 

»  See  WlUoughby.  op,  cit..  pp.  1326.  et  teq.: 
Oliver  P.  Field.  "The  Doctrme  of  Political 
Questions  In  the  Federal  Courts."  8  Mlnne- 
t.ot»  Law  Review.  483;  MelvlUe  Puller  Weaton. 
'  Pouucal  QuesUons."  38  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. 296. 

-^  See,  also.  United  States  v.  Paltner,  3 
Wheat.  610.  634;  Foster  v.  Neilson,  3  Pet.  263, 
309;  Doe  I'.  Brodcn,  16  Bow.  635.  657;  Ter- 
linden  r.  itmej,  184  US.  370.  388. 

"•Cf.  Heliertn;  v.  f>ai>is,  301  VS.  819. 
638-40. 

'■■  User  1.  Gamett.  268  U.S.  130. 187. 

'>  Jones  v.  United  Stales,  137  VS.  303,  213: 
Foster  V.  Nciison,  3  Pet.  263.  309.  314;  Luther 
V.  Borden,  7  How.  1,  42;  In  re  Cooper,  143  US. 
472.  503;  Pacific  States  Telephone  Co.  v.  Ore- 
gon, 333  US.  118;  Davis  v.  Ohio,  241  US.  566. 
669.  "And  In  thU  view.  It  Is  not  material  to 
Inquire,  nor  is  It  the  province  of  the  court 
to  determine,  whether  the  executive  ["poUta- 
c»l  deparunent'J  be  right  or  wrong.  It  u 
enough  to  know  that  m  the  exercise  ot  his 
constitutional  functloos,  he  had  decided  the 
question.  Having  done  this,  under  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  belong  to  him.  It  Is  oh- 
Ugatorr  on  the  people  and  government  ot  the 
Union.  .  .  .  thla  court  have  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  the  action  of  the  political  branches 
ot  the  goverzunent  in  a  matter  that  belongs 
to  them.  Is  conclusive."  WiUiams  v.  Suffolk 
Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.  415,  430. 

•  field  V.  Claris,  143  U.S.  649.  673. 

•  258  U.8.  368.  375. 

"  For  an  early  Instanoe  ot  the  abstention 
of  the  King's  Justices  from  matters  political, 
see  the  Duke  ot  York's  Claim  to  the  Crown. 
House  ot  Lords.  1460,  6  Hot.  Pari.  376,  re- 
printed In  Wambaugh,  Cassa  on  CoosUtu- 
tlonal  Law.  1. 

^  See  e.g.  the  opinion  ot  Mr.  Justice  Iredell 
lu  Chisfiolm  v.  Georgia.  3  Dall.  419,  439;  con- 
curring opinion  at  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  In 
Fletcher  V.  Peck,  6  Cranch  87.  143;  and  the 
cases  collected  In  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In  Ashvanier  v.  Ten- 
nc-see  Valley  Authority,  287  U.S.  388.  341. 

''This  Is  subject  to  some  narrow  excep- 
tions not  here  relevant.  Bee  e.g.,  McKitett 
V.  St.  Louis  i  S.  F.  By.  Co.,  292  US.  330. 

'-'  As  to  advisory  opinions  In  use  In  a  few 
of  the  state  courts,  see  J.  B.  Thayer,  Ad- 
visory Opinions,  reprinted  In  Legal  Baays 
by  J.  B.  Thayer,  at  43  et.  seq.;  article  on 
"Advisory  Opinions."  1  Enc.  Soc.  Sd.  476. 
As  to  advisory  opinions  In  Canada,  see  At- 
torney-General JOT  Ontario  v.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral lor  Canada  [1913)  A.  C.  571.  Speaking 
ot  the  Canadian  system.  Lord  Chaacellor 
Haldane,  In  ,4ttomey  General  for  Brittah 
Columbia  v.  j4ttomeir  General  far  Canada 
11814)  A.  C.  163,  163.  said:  "It  U  tt  times  at- 
tended with  Inconveniences,  and  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the 
United  States  should  have  steadily  refused 
to  adopt  a  slmllsr  procedure,  and  should 
have  confined  Itself  to  adjudication  on  the 
legal  rights  ot  litigants  In  sctual  ocaxtro- 
verales."  For  further  animadversions  on  ad- 
visory pronouncements  by  Judges,  see  Lord 
Chancellor  Sankey  In  In  re  The  Regulation 
and  Control  ot  Aeronautics  in  Canada 
1 1933 1  A.  C.  54.  66 :  "We  sympathize  with  the 
view  expressed  at  length  by  Kewooznbe.  J., 
which  wi^  concurred  In  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
{of  Canada]  as  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
C^urt  must  experience  In  endeavoring  to  an- 
swer questions  put  to  It  in  this  way." 

Australls  followed  our  Constitutional  prac- 
tice In  restricting  her  courts  to  lltlgtoiia 
bualneas.  The  experience  of  English  history 
which  lay  behind  It  was  thus  put  In  ths 
Australian  Constitutional  (Convention  by 
Mr.  (later  Mr.  Justice)  Hlgglns:  'I  feel 
strongly  that  It  la  most  Inexpedient  to  break 
In  on  the  established  practice  of  the  Bngllah 
law.  and  secure  decisions  on  tscte  which  have 
not  arisen  yet.  Ot  oourae.  It  la  a  matter  that 
lawyaia  have  expsrlenos  of  erery  day,  that 


a  J  udge  does  not  give  the  same  attention,  hs 
can  not  give  that  same  attention,  to  a  sup- 
poaltloua  case  as  when  he  teels  the  pressure 
ot  the  consequences  to  a  litigant  before  blm. 
.  .  .  But  here  Is  an  attempt  to  allow  this  High 
Court,  before  cases  have  arisen,  to  make  s 
pronouncement  upon  the  law  that  trill  be 
binding.  I  think  the  Imaglnaooa  of  Judges, 
like  that  ot  other  persons,  is  limited,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  put  before  their  minds 
all  tbs  oomplex  circumstances  which  may 
arise  and  which  they  ought  to  have  in  their 
nunds  when  giving  a  decision.  It  there  Is  cue 
thing  more  than  another  which  Is  recogzUaed 
la  British  Jurlsprudenoe  It  Is  that  a  Judge 
never  gives  a  doclslon  until  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  that  decision  have  anseti."  Bep.  Nat. 
Austral.  Con  v.  Deb.  (18S7i  8eS-<7. 

^  See  the  aeries  al  cssee  beginning  with 
Haybum's  Case,  2  Dall.  408,  through  VnlUd 
States  V.  West  Virginia.  395  CS.  483. 

•^  A  quick  summary  of  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
this  Court  over  stats  court  decisions  leaves 
uo  room  for  doubt  that  the  tact  that  the 
present  case  15  here  on  certiorari  Is  wholly 
Irrelevant  to  our  assumption  of  jurladlcuon. 
Section  26  ot  the  First  Judldsry  Act  gave 
reviewing  power  to  this  Oourt  only  over  state 
court  decisions  denying  a  claim  of  federal 
right.  This  restriction  waa.  ot  counc,  bom 
ot  fear  ot  disobedience  by  the  state  Judldazles 
of  national  authority.  The  Act  ot  September 
6.  1916,  38  Stat.  738.  trithdraw  from  this 
obUgatory  Jurisdiction  cases  where  the  state 
decision  was  against  a  "title,  right,  privilege, 
or  Immunity"  '•i*'">*^  to  exist  under  the  0>n- 
stltutlon  laws,  treaUee  or  authorities  ot  the 
United  States  This  change,  which  waa  In- 
spired mainly  by  a  dealre  to  eliminate  from 
review  as  ot  right  cases  arising  under  the 
Federal  £mploryere'  UabUlty  Act.  left  such 
review  only  m  casee  where  the  vahdity  of  a 
treaty,  statute  or  authority  ot  the  Umted 
States  was  drawn  mto  question  and  the  ued- 
slon  was  against  the  validity,  and  In  caaea 
where  the  validity  ot  a  statute  of  a  state  or  a 
state  authority  nas  drawn  Into  question  on 
the  grounds  of  oonfilct  with  federal  law  and 
the  decision  was  In  fa^-or  of  Its  validity.  The 
Act  of  February  13,  1926.  43  Stat.  838,  937, 
extended  this  process  of  restricting  our 
obligator)-  Jurisdiction  by  translerrlng  to 
review  by  certiorari  casea  In  which  the  slate 
court  had  held  Invalid  an  "authority"  claimed 
to  be  exercised  under  the  laws  ot  the  United 
States  or  In  which  It  had  upheld,  against 
claims  ot  Invalidity  on  federal  grounds, 
an  "authority"  exercised  under  the  lavs  of 
^e  states.  Neither  the  terms  of  these  two 
^strictlona  nor  the  controlling  commenu  In 
committee  report  or  by  members  ot  this 
Court  who  bad  a  special  share  In  promoting 
the  Acts  of  1916  and  1935,  give  any  stipport 
f  jr  believing  that  by  contracting  the  range 
of  obligatory  jurisdiction  over  state  adjudlca- 
tlona  Congress  enlarged  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  by  removing  the  establlfibed  re- 
quirement ot  legal  Interest  as  a  threshold 
condition  to  being  here. 

Nor  does  the  Act  of  December  33.  1914,  38 
Stat.  790,  touch  ths  present  problem.  By  that 
.Act.  Congress  for  the  first  time  gave  this 
Court  power  to  review  state  court  decisions 
siistat'Tiin^  a  federal  right.  For  this  purpose 
It  made  certiorari  available.  Ths  Committee 
reports  aiid  the  debates  on  this  Act  prove 
that  Its  purpose  was  merely  to  remove  the 
unilateral  quality  of  Supreme  Oourt  review 
of  state  court  decisions  on  constltutlona] 
questions  as  to  which  this  Oourt  has  the 
ultimate  say  The  Act  did  not  create  a  new 
legal  Interest  as  a  basis  ot  review  here;  it 
built  on  the  settled  doctrine  that  an  official 
has  a  legally  recognisable  duty  to  carry  out 
a  statute  which  he  Is  supposed  to  entoroe. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1914,  the  Ken- 
tucky case.  post.  p.  474.  could  not  have  come 
here  at  all,  and  prior  to  1916.  the  Kansas  case 
would  have  come  here.  It  at  all.  by  writ  of 
error.  By  allowing  cases  fr««n  state  oourtz 
which  previously  could  not  have  come  here 
at  all  to  come  here  on  certiorari  the  Aet  ot 
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1914  merely  lifted  the  prevloua  bar— ttiat  a 
tederil  claim  b»<l  bee"  sustained— but  lelt 
every  other  requisite  ol  jurisdiction  un- 
changed, similarly,  no  change  m  these  req- 
uisites was  affected  by  tHe  Acts  of  1016  and 
19a5  in  confining  certain  categories  of  litiga- 
tion Irom  the  state  courts  to  our  discretion- 
ary instead  of  obligatory  revlearlng  power  ,- 
"Chronology  ot  ChUd  Labor  Amendment: 
I A  State  IS  lald  to  have  "rejectod-'  when 
both  Houaee  of  lU  legislature  passed  resolu- 
tion* ot  rejection,  and  to  have  "refused  to 
ratify"  when  botli  Houses  defeated  resolution 
for  ratification.! 

June  3  1934.  Joint  ResoluUon  deposited  In 
State  Department.  In  that  year.  Arkaniu 
ratified;  North  Carolina  rejected.  Ratifica- 
tion, I:  rejection,  1. 

1925  Anaona.  CalUornla  and  Wisconsin 
ratified;  Florida,  Oeotgla.  Indiana.  Kanaas. 
Mame  Massachusetts,  MlnneaoU.  Missouri. 
New  liampahlre.  Pennsylvania.  South  Caro- 
lina. TenneMee,  Teias.  Otan.  and  Vermont 
relected:  ConnecUcut,  Delaware  and  South 
Dakota  refused  to  ratify.  Ratijlcatiom.  4; 
relections.  It;  re/usafs  lo  rati/v.  J.       ^  „  ,, 

1926  Kentucky  and  Virginia  rejected.  Boll- 
/looltons.  *;  reiectiam.  It:  rttiuali  to  rat- 

1937  lHontana  ratified;  Maryland  rejected. 
Ratiflcattom.  5.  reJMfioiu.  19.  re^isoU  fo 
ratify.  3.  _^  ^ 

1931,  Colorado  ratified.  BoH/lcottoiu,  e. 
rejections.  IS,  re/uJoU  to  rali/y,  3. 

1933  Illinois,  Iowa.  Michigan,  New  Jeney. 
North  '  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Washington  and  West  Virginia  ratified  as  did 
al.'io  Maine  Minnesota.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  rejected  In  193S. 
«oti/loolio«,  20:  rejeclioni,  (cHininotlnff 
Slctf.  lulwBiMntly  ratitying)  li:  refuaU  to 

1935  Idaho  and  Wyoming  ratified,  as  did 
ntah  and  Indiana,  which  had  rejected  in 
1926  As  In  1925.  Connecticut  refused  to 
ratuy.  BatilScationj,  24:  rejecttone.  IJ;  re- 
ivMis  to  ratify,  3.  .  J    ,„ 

1936,  Kentucky,  which  had  rejected  In 
1926.  ratified.  JJafiJIcotlons.  25;  rcjeettom.  12: 
refusals  to  ratify.  3. 

1937.  Nevada  and  New  MeHco  ratified,  m 
did  Kansas,  which  had  rejected  In  1926. 
Uissachuselts.  which  had  rejected  In  1934. 
refused  to  ratify.  SaJl/lcotionj,  !t:  rtjectiom, 
11:  refaaali  to  ratify,  3. 

Six  states  are  not  Included  In  this  list: 
Alabama.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island  It  appears  that 
there  has  never  been  a  vote  In  Alabama  or 
Rhode  Island.  Loulalana  house  of  repre- 
sentauves  has  three  times  (1933.  1934 
and  1936)  defeated  resolutions  for  ratifica- 
tion. In  Mississippi,  the  Senate  adopted  res- 
oluuon  for  ratlflcaUon  In  1934.  but  In  1936 
another  Senate  resolution  lor  ratification 
was  adversely  reported.  In  Nebraska,  the 
House  defeated  ratification  reaolutlona  In 
1937  and  1935.  but  the  Senate  passed  such  a 
resolution  In  1929.  In  New  York,  ratification 
»-as  defeated  In  the  Bouse  in  1935  and  1937, 
and  m  the  latter  year,  the  Senate  passed  such 
a  resolution. 
••  43  Stat.  670. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  dis- 
cussing the  eloquent  presentation  of  my 
friaid.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  appears  ear- 
lier in  the  Record.  But  for  the  salte  of 
our  eoUeagues  who  may  read  this  Record 
prior  to  the  vote,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  as  one  Senator,  and  as  floor  man- 
ager of  this  particular  constitutional 
amendment,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  it  does  not 
subject  women  to  the  draft  or  to  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  unless  the  Congres 
of  the  United  States  requires  them  to 
serve. 


There  U  nothing  In  the  present  Con- 
stitution, absent  this  amendment,  that 
denies  Congress  the  right  to  say  that 
we  have  a  national  emergency  or  some 
contingency  which  we  do  not  presently 
have — and  hope  and  pray  to  God  we 
never  do  have— that  requires  women  in 
this  country  to  serve  in  the  military  in 
the  manner  that  men  have  traditionally 
served. 

A  number  of  women  are  now  serving  in 
an  efllcient  manner  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. This  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
them  from  having  that  opportunity. 

It  would  provide  for  the  unlimited  vol- 
untarj-  service  of  women.  That  Is  impor- 
tant because  some  feel  that  women  are 
discriminated  against  insofar  as  their 
ability  to  volunteer.  However.  House 
Joint  PtesoluUon  264,  if  it  is  embodied  In 
the  Constitution,  would  npt  automati- 
cally require  women  to  be  Wlbject  to  the 
draft  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sehator  from 
Indiana. 

What  we  are  proposing — and  I  thinlc 
we  need  to  recognize  this — is  that  If  we 
accept  a  significant  amendment  such  as 
this,  we  are  greatly  increasing  the  prob- 
ability that  this  measure  would  have 
to  go  to  a  conference  committee. 

There  are  those  who  predict  dire  cir- 
cumstances if  the  amendment  ever  gets 
into  a  conference  committee.  So.  those 
who  feel  that  this  is  merely  a  perfecting 
amendment  need  to  be  put  on  notice  that 
those  who  trnve  been  working  In  this  area 
for  a  long  period  of  time  see  this  as  as 
the  death  knell  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 264. 

Let  me  try  to  put  the  fears  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  women 
might  be  drafted- and  I  can  understand 
that  concern — at  rest  by  suggesting  that 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, the  floor  manager  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264,  the  amendment  does 
not— ^nd  let  me  emphasize  that—does 
not  and  will  not  subject  the  women  of 
this  country  to  a  draft  unless  Congress 
by  statute  declares  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  and  that  the  Nation  needs 
their  services. 

That  Is  the  law  today.  It  will  not  be 
changed  one  iota  by  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  264. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  Just  emphasized  the 
danger  in  this  resolution.  Its  own  pro- 
ponents disagree  about  what  It  means. 

The  document  that  I  mentioned  as 
having  been  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
instance  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Congresswoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
QRimTHs),  on  May  25.  1970.  was  pre- 
pared by  a  group  supporting  this 
proposal.  This  paper  was  presented  to  the 
council  by  Ite  study  group  on  equal  legal 
rights:  Sarah  Jane  Cunningham,  chair- 
man, Virginia  R.  Allan.  Lorraine  L.  Blair. 
Rachel  E.  Scott,  Irene  Wischer;  Mary 
Eastwood,  technical  staff. 

They  stated  several  times  in  very  em- 
phatic language  that  this  amendment 
would  require  that  women  be  drafted  for 
military  service  if  men  were  drafted  for 
military  service  and  that  any  law  which 
drafted  men  but  did  not  draft  women  for 
military  service  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional under  this  provision. 

This  Ulustrates  why  an  amendment, 
whose  own  advocates  do  not  know  what  It 


means — and  which  no  one  else  knows 
what  It  means — should  not  be  either  8ifl>- 
mitied  or  ratified.  ^,  ,  .^ 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  should  tell 
us  who  these  women  are,  what  sort  of 
credentials  they  have  and  who  they 
represent. 

We  are  now  making  legislative  history. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  the  floor 
manager  of  the  measure,  said  that  wom- 
en would  not  be  drafted.  What  creden- 
tials does  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina rely  on? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  read  the  name  of  Sarah  Jane 
Cunningham? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  Miss  Cunningham  thinks 
about  this  amendment.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  her.  However.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  she  is  a  distin- 
guished practicing  lawyer  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  Her  name  has  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  for  Judgeships.  She  is 
a  past  president  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Business  and  Professional  Women  of  the 
country. 

She  is  a  very  distinguished  individual. 
She  is  active  in  the  practice  of  law.  She 
tries  many  cases  and  is  well  respected  by 
the  courts.  Her  father  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
although  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Iowa,  for  many  years. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything 
about  the  position  Miss  Cunningham 
takes  on  this  measure,  because  I  have 
not  discussed  It  with  her.  Nor  have  I 
received  any  communication  from  her 
with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  this  dis- 
tinguished woman  latvyer  can  be  safely 
relied  upon  to  give  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  even  11 
she  happens  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  know  from  my 
own  iaiowledge  what  her  position  Is. 

I  want  also  to  make  this  clear,  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  of  any  lawyer's 
name  in  connection  with  an  organizaUon 
and  a  personalized  speech  that  they 
might  attach  their  names  to.  That  Is  the 
reason  I  did  not  want  to  take  a  position 
for  Miss  Cunningham  either  way  on  this 
matter,  but  merely  wanted  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  she  is  a  person  of  un- 
usual distinction. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  If  a  disUngulshed 
lawyer  like  Miss  Cunningham  and  a  dis- 
tlnguished  lawyer  like  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  do  not  agree  on  what  the  amend- 
ment means,  it  indicates  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion that  ought  to  be  resolved  so  that 
the  American  people  would  know  what 
Is  being  proposed  by  the  disagreeing  pro- 
ponents.   

UMAKTMOtra-CONSENT   EEQUkST 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  whether  he  would  be  agreeable 
to  a  vote  on  his  amendment  this  after- 
noon at  a  specific  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  vote  in  the  morning  be- 
cause there  are  only  nine  Senators  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  That  means  that 
91  Senators  are  somewhere  else.  And 
those  91  Senators  who  are  somewhere 
else  could  read  the  newspaper  in  the 
morning  and  find  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  women  from 
compulsory  military  service.  I  think  that 
they  would  then  be  better  able  to  vote 
with  Intelligence  on  my  amendment 
than  they  would  tonight.  They  are  not 
here  to  find  out  what  the  amendment 
is  calculated  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  North  Carolina  care  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request  «1th  re- 
spect to  a  time  tomorrow  momtog  when 
the  Senate  might  vote? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  vote 
on  my  amendment  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row. 

Biir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  the  morning 
hour  or  morning  business,  the  morning 
hour  being  the  expiration  of  the  first  2 
hours? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  would  accept  any  suggestion  he  might 
have  that  would  clarify  that  point.  I 
would  amend  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  this 
amendment  tomorrow  at  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  might 
suggest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  what  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  Just  said.  I  will 
propound  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  will  proceed  again  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, House  Joint  Resolution  264. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning tomorrow  at  the  time  the  unfinished 
business  is  laid  before  the  Senate  under 
the  previous  order,  there  be  a  period  of 
controlled  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervih)  and  the  able  Senator  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  BAYH).  the  manager  of  the 
resolution,  the  time  to  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  equally  divided,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  30  minutes  a  vote  occur  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  a  most  Interesting 
colloquy  we  have  had  here.  In  other 
words,  the  Senate  has  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  measure  this 
evening.  Two  or  three  of  us  have  tried 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  vote  at  5  o'clock.  We  have  Ijeen  denied 
that  because  one  Member  wants  to  make 
sure  that  everybody  has  a  chance  to  read 
In  the  newspapers  what  he  says.  If  we 


do  this  on  every  amendment  we  wUl  be 
here  until  the  snow  flies. 

Mr.  President.  I  object.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  I  have  no  objection  to  voting 
tomorrow.  But  we  have  some  74  Members 
of  the  Senate  here  right  now.  They  were 
here  on  a  vote  earlier  this  afternoon.  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  vote  now.  up 
and  down,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Sen- 
ator's other  thought-provoking  amend- 
ments. Maybe  we  can  vote  on  more  of 
them  tomorrow,  and  get  them  voted  on 
without  reading  in  the  newspapers  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  vision  is  20/20,  and,  to 
save  my  life.  I  can  see  only  10  Senators 
here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  cor- 
rect. Earlier  today  74  Senators  voted  on 
the  amendment  offered  on  Friday  last  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Alleh).  That  vote  occurred  at  1  o'clock. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  quorum  Is  now 
within  earshot.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervim).  that  there  be  a 
quorum  can,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the 
quorum  call  there  be  10  minutes  equally 
divided  lietween  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  cMr.  Eavno  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B&yh).  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  10  minutes 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  modify  that  request  to  say 
"In  the  morning"  I  would  agi-ee  to  It. 
so  that  Senators  would  have  a  chance 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  what  Is  said 
about  the  amendment;  not  what  I  say. 
but  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVDJ.  I  object.  I  have  to. 

The  PRESrDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  admire 
the  tenacity  of  our  colleague  and  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Could 
the  Senator  ask  his  friend  from  North 
Carolina  to  indulge  him  by  answering 
one  question?  Suppose  we  would  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  4  o'clock  a  live  quorum  be  called 
and  that  immediately  upon  the  Senate 
being  advised  that  a  quorum  is  present  to 
do  business,  that  a  half  hour  be  allotted 
for  further  discussion  of  this  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  that  thereafter  we 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  make  this 
request  with  all  respect  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  feel  that 
he  Is  anxious  to  explain  the  issues  and 
see  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  be 
informed.  I  am  positive  that  he  can  do 
this  much  more«loquently  In  person  with 
a  quorum  present  than  would  be  the  case 
if  Senators  have  to  rely  on  what  Is  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  in  the  morning, 
with  all  due  req>ect  to  the  lUustrloua 
members  of  the  press. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object  because  I  want 
Senators  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
it  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  come  here  not  knowing  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  I  am  willing  that 
they  come  in  tomorrow  and  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate further  to  try  to  convince  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  should  move  forward  more 
vigorously  than  we  have.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  te- 
nacity in  pursuing  this  matter. 

I  make  one  last  remark.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  talents  of  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, a  distinguished  lady  lawyer  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  glad  our  colleague  has 
pointed  out  who  she  is.  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  for  the  Senator  from  North  > 
Carolina  to  cell  the  Senate  who  they 
were,  since  he  seemed  to  be  relying  on 
their  expertise  explicitly. 

As  a  former  judge  of  bis  Stale,  and  an 
outstanding  judge,  I  think  he  knows  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  get  two  lawyers  on 
different  sides  of  a  given  Issue.  Some 
people  feel  the  present  amendment  would 
subject  women  to  the  draft;  an  equal 
number,  if  not  more,  feel  it  would  not. 

However,  in  the  case  of  ambiguity,  we 
ail  know  that  the  courts  look  at  the  legis- 
lative history.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  that 
history  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
persists  in  pointing  out,  as  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  this  amendment 
would  compel  women  to  serve  in  the 
service  just  because  men  are  being 
drafted.  If  Congress  by  law  suggests 
there  is  a  national  emergency  so  that  we 
are  compelled  to  use  women,  it  would 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  But  Bouse  Joint 
Resolution  264,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  would  not  prohibit 
Congress  from  continuing  to  suggest,  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  require 
men  but  not  women  to  be  drafted. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BA'YH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

ConnecUcut. 


S    4459— ORIGINAL  BILL  REPORTED, 
TO     ESTABLISH     AN     INDEPEND- 
ENT      CONSUMER       PROTECTION 
AGENCY— (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1331)  — 
RET'ERRAL  OP  BILL  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions.  I  report  an  original  bill  'S.  4459' 
The  Consumer  Protection  Organization 
Act  of  1970.  with  a  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate  no  later  than 
November  23.    1970.   and   that   it   then 
be    placed    on    the    calendar    without 
further  action  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
committee. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  the  commit- 
tee 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DOLE>.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 
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The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
»ill  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  c«U 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uxiammous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydqigs)  ,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  their  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
withdraw  his  request  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Soiator 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  withdraw  his  request 
temporarily?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA  COURT 
OF  GEINERAl.  SESSIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  consider  the  15  nomi- 
nations to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  which  were  reported 
earlier  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  wUI  be  stated. 

The  le^slatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fominauoos  t>e  considered  en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

DvWltt  S.  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
ft&soGlac«  Judge  of  the  Discriot  of  Columbia 
Court  ol  General  Session*  lor  tiie  term  or 
years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  Bl-35a,  kp- 
pro»ed  July  M.  1»70. 

Dyer  Justice  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
o&Mclftte  Judge.  Oletrlct  of  Columbia  Court 
u!  Oeaenl  Seaslotix.  for  tbe  term  of  IS  years, 
.X  prescribed  by  Public  Law  Bi-SS8.  approved 
July  29.  1970,  vice  Juetljj  L.  Edgerton,  de- 
ceased. 

Normalle  HoUowmy  Jotuuon,  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  ■worlefe  Judge. 
DUtrtct  ol  Columbia  Court  of  General  See- 
ilona,  Icr  the  term  of  16  yemrs,  as  preecnbed 
by  Public  Law  91-3Sfl,  approved  July  29,  1970, 
vice  Morru  Miller,  deceased. 

Leoaard  Braman,  ol  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  District  ol  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 
as  prescribed  by  Public  Xmm  S1-3B8,  approved 
July  29,  1970.  vice  Milton  8.  Bronhelm,  term 
expired. 

Paul  P.  McArdle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  sn 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Oolumibla 
court  of  genera  seasions  lor  the  term  of  IS 
yesrs,  as  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358.  ap- 
proved July  29.  1970,  vice  Thomas  C.  Scalley, 
term  expired, 

Sylvia  A.  Bacon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  en  associate  Judge.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sMisoni,  for  the  tarm 


15  years,  a  new  poslxloa  created  by  Public 
Law  91-358.  approved  July  29,  1970. 

John  P.  Z>oyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  as- 
sociate Judge,  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  s^Alons.  for  tbe  term  of  15  years, 
a  new  poslUon  created  by  Public  Law  91-358. 
approved  July  30.  1970. 

Eugene  N.  Hamilton,  of  Maryland,  to  lie 
an  associate  Judge,  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  eesmnn'i,  for  the  term  of 
15  yean,  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic  Law   91-358,    approved   July   29.    1970. 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years, 
i  new  posiuon  created  by  PubUo  Law 
91-358,  approved  July  29,  1970. 

Theodore  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  of  tbe  Dutrlct 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge,  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  for 
the  term  of  16  years,  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-868.  approved  July  29,  1970. 

Nicholas  S.  Nunsdo,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge,  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  16  years,  a 
new  poeiuoQ  created  by  Public  Law  91-358, 
approved  July  39,  1970. 

John  O.  Penn.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  aa- 
Mjclate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
general  sessions,  for  tbe  term  of  15  years, 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  91-358. 
approved  July  29,  1970. 

George  H.  Revercomb,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
ssfiuclate  Judge,  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  16  years, 
a  ne»  position  created  by  Public  Law  91-358. 
approved  July  29,  1970. 

WllUaco  E.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  associate  Judge,  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15 
years,  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
91-358,  approved  July  39,   1970. 

James  A.  Washington.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  associate  Judge,  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  years 
prescnt>ed  by  Public  Law  91-358,  approved 
July  29.  1970,  a  new  position  created  by  said 
Public  Law  91-368. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  15 
.lominatioos  belore  the  Senate  are  for 
the  trial  judges  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  which  will 
become  the  new  superior  court,  the  trial 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  nominations  were  submitted  to  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President  some  19  days  ago.  They  were 
processed  immediately  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  A  hearing  was  held 
this  morning  in  which  sdl  nominees  ap- 
peared. Including  three  nominees  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Testimony  was  taken  both  in  support  of 
and  in  opposition  to  the  candidates  for 
the  ti-ial  court  and  the  appeals  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  15  nominations  which  are  now 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
include  only  the  nominations  for  the  trial 
court.  Pour  of  the  fifteen  are  to  fill  prior 
vacancies  caused  by  death  or  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office.  One  nomination 
is  a  reappointment.  The  remainder  are 
new  JudgestalpE  created  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
met  in  executive  session  after  the  hear- 
ing this  morning  and  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  the  15  nominations  for 
the  trial  court.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  also  voted  imsnimously  to 
take  under  further  consideration  the 
nominations  for  the  three  appeals  court 
positions,  pending  the  receipt  and  eval- 
uation of  information  which  the  commit- 


tee solicited  from  tbe  appellate  court 
nominees  and  from  tbe  American  Bar 
Association. 

I  may  point  out  that  tbe  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has 
sot  appellate  Judges,  and  the  additional 
Jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Court  Re- 
form Act  will  not  be  transferred  to  the 
appeals  court  imtii  February,  so  there  Is 
no  particular  time  pressure  involved  with 
respect  to  pending  appeals  court  nomi- 
natlotis  as  exists  in  the  trial  court  by 
virtue  of  its  staggering  case  backlog. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned 
wiui  the  urgent  problem  of  having  ade- 
quate courtroom  space  ready  so  the  new 
judges  will  be  able  to  go  to  work  at  once. 
In  the  hearing  this  morning  before  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  all  the 
members  of  our  committee.  Including 
myself,  were  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
coiu-t  facilities  are  not  ImmedtaUdy 
ready  for  the  new  Judges.  We  made  that 
point  to  >iie  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Klelndienst  and 
we  met  this  afternoon  with  the  chief 
Judge  cf  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
Judge  Greene,  In  order  to  expedite  the 
preparation  of  these  facilities. 

Once  tile  Senate  acts  this  afternoon, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  will 
have  completed  Its  work  on  the  trial 
court  nominees.  However,  I  enjoin  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  they 
must  move  forward  to  get  the  courtroom 
facilities,  desks,  chairs,  space,  not  to 
mention  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  pay  the  new  Judges  and  sup- 
porting personnel.  U  we  are  going  to 
have  an  effective  court  reform  law. 

I  have  assurances  from  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  that  they  wUl  take  these 
needs  Into  consideration.  I  make  the 
point  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
it  IS  not  enough  just  to  enact  court  re- 
organization legislation  and  confirm  tbe 
new  Judges.  We  need  leadership  from 
the  Executive  to  make  certam  that  there 
are  places  for  them  to  hold  court,  that 
there  are  desks  and  equipment,  that 
there  are  the  basic  tools  for  them  to  work 
with  and  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
for  personnel,  if  we  are  to  clear  up  the 
backlog  In  tbe  docket  and  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  the  court  reform 
legislation. 

I  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  moving 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations 
with  the  deputy  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Gairrmi.  I  understand  it  Is  acceptable 
to  him  that  we  waive  the  normal  1-day 
waiting  period  and  get  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations  completed  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  his  committee  moved  so  rapidly  on 
these  nominations.  Unless  there  Is  an 
objection  from  any  other  Seantor,  I  Join 
him  in  urging  that  the  nomination  be 

confirmed.  

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations, en  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Jtr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  these  U.S. 
district  judges? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  No.  These  are  judges 
for  what  will  become  the  new  superior 
court  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  ptes- 


ently  the  court  of  general  sessions.  The 
new  court  is  created  under  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  Co\ai  Reform  luid  Crim- 
inal Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  tbe  Senator.  I 
liave  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  tbe  nominations,  en  bloc? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confiruialioii  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Jitr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Tbe  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  264) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  RtBICOFF  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  tbe  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


REa'ERRAL  OF  BILL 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committoe  on  Government  Opera- 
tions I  reiiort  tbe  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1970.  with  a  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
that  It  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
no  later  than  November  23,  1970,  and 
that  It  then  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
without  further  action  by  the  Senate  or 
by  the  committee. 

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  HONORINO  SENATOR 
JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN  FOR  HIS  UN- 
TIRING EFFORTS  AND  SUPPORT 
ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
DONABLE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  John  L.  McClellan,  has 
recently  been  commended  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Agencies  for  Sur- 
plus Property.  This  organization,  by  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  in  executtve 
session  on  July  27,  1970,  expressed  Its 
deep  appreciation  for  Senator  McCtn- 
LAN's  cooperation,  devotion,  and  able  as- 
sistance on  behalf  of  tbe  donable  surplus 
property  program. 
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I  am  iKrsonaliy  familiar  with  Senator 
McClkllam's  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
program.  During  my  tenure  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  bad 
the  opportunity  to  closely  observe  the 
operation  of  the  donable  surplus  prop- 
erty program  and  to  become  particularly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  assistance 
which  accrue  to  its  many  beneficiaries. 

Senator  McCiki.t.sw  has  been  a  vibrant 
force  In  the  success  of  this  program, 
which  has  substantially  improved  ttie 
quality  of  many  educational  and  besltb 
facilities  throughout  this  Nation  by  tbe 
transfer  of  Federal  surplus  profierty  to 
pubUc  schools,  coUeses.  and  health  and 
other  nonprofit  educational  institutions. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949. 
more  than  $7,3  billion  worth  of  real  and 
peisonal  property  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  these  institutions,  benefiting  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  tribute  to  Senator 
McClillah  is  another  of  many  he  has 
received  for  his  untiring  and  unstinting 
devotion  to  the  public  interest  over  tbe 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  in  commending 
my  colleague  for  his  work  In  this  area 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  res- 
olution honoring  Senator  McCluxah  be 
printed  m  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
REcoao,  as  follows: 

BEaoLtrrmr 

whereas.  Uonorsble  John  L.  McClellan,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  United  states 
Senate  from  tbe  State  of  Arlrnnsas.  has  dem- 
onstrsted  his  luteraBt  in  and  support  of  the 
Donable  Surplus  Property  Program;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Johu  L.  MoCleUan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations,  has  worked  diligently 
through  the  years  in  support  of  legislation 
to  improve  the  Donable  Surplus  Property 
Program; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  memben 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sute  Agencies 
for  Surplus  Property  by  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Senator  McClellan  expreee  their  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  tbanlu  for  tils  tinclr- 
mg  support  of  the  Donable  Program. 


ckptive  as  prlsoncn  of  war  by  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  i 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cmiiis) 
be  recognized  for  the  submission  of  a 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  Immediato  consideration  of  that 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADOPTION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  DEAL- 
ING WITH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be 
read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion by  title,  as  follows : 

To  express  the  sense  of  tbe  Senate  with 
respect  to  certain  ceremonies  designed  to 
express  publicly  the  concern  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  Indivlduala  missing 
In  action  In  Southeast  AsU  ot  being  held 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttie  resolution  in 
its  entirety  be  printed  m  the  Record  at 
lliis  point. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoxD.  as  follows : 

S.  Rxs.  475 
Kesolutlon  to  express  the' sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  certain  ceremonies  design- 
ed to  express  publicly  the  concern  ol  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  individuals 
mliwlng  m  action  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
being  held  captive  as  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Government  ol  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  allies 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  during  tbe  half-time  activities  m  the 
football  game  between  the  UtUtad  States 
Military  Academy  and  tiie  United  Stated 
Naval  Academy  on  November  28.  1970.  there 
should  be  appropriate  ceremomes  and  acuv- 
lUes  designed  (1)  to  express  publicly  the 
concern  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States 
lor  those  members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of 
tbe  United  States  who  are  missing  m  action 
in  Southeast  Asls  and  for  such  members 
and  otber  persons  who  are  held  captive  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies;  and  (3)  to 
appeal  to  men  of  good  will  thz«ughout  the 
world  to  Join  the  people  of  the  United  states 
In  seeking  the  Identification  of  those  in- 
dividuals held  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  calling 
upon  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  to  aocord  such  individuals 
treatment  that  is  fair,  humane,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1930  and  1949,  and  In  praying  for  the  early 
lelesse  of  such  Individuals. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  re.soluUon  in  behalf  of  myself  and  37 
cosponsors.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  MANsriELb)  is  a  cosponsor.  as 
is  the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott). 

This  resolution  would  call  asxm  tbe 
armed  services  to  have  special  ceremo- 
nies between  halves  of  the  Army -Navy 
football  game  this  year,  which  will  be 
played  on  November  28. 1  beUeve. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  much  to  those 
brave  individuals  who  have  fought  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Many  of  them  are  miss- 
ing in  action.  Many  of  them  are  beUeved 
to  be  prisoners  of  war  of  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies. 

We  should  do  this  for  many  reasons. 
There  will  be  a  vast  crowd  at  this  football 
game,  but  through  the  various  media, 
millions  of  people  will  be  participating. 
It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  millinns  of 
Americans  to  pause  and  show  their  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  these  brave 
individuals;  and  our  concern  for  them 
and  their  families,  and  also  it  will  be  an 
(xcaslon  for  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
mobilise  world  public  opinion  that  these 
men  receive  justice  and  that  tbe  treaties 
be  observed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  wives, 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  loved  oaes  of 
these  men  who  have  carried  on  most 
bravely.  They  have  pursued  every  avenue 
to  present  tbelr  case  to  tbe  world.  One 
such    wife.   Mis.   CllfWn   Cushman   ot 
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Omaha,  Nebr.,  originated  this  project, 
which  was  initiated  by  otiservances  at 
the  University  ol  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 
It  was  her  suggesuon  thai  it  be  carried 
to  Washington,  and  that,  at  the  tradi- 
tional football  contest  between  the  Army 
and  tJie  Navy,  we  set  the  pace  for  the 
entire  country  of  mobilizing  the  fans  of 
our  athletic  events  ui  this  cause  of  serv- 
ing  these  missmg  men  and  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  STE30J1S.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska  highly 
for  his  originality,  his  thoughtfulness. 
and  his  great  sincerity  in  getting  this 
resolution  together,  and  thinking  It 
through. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  be  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  be  deUghted.  of 
course.  I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  way  to 
present  the  thought  that  he  has  in  mind, 
and  I  hojje  he  will  prepare  the  proper 
preliminary  notices  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  might  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  the  resolu- 
tiwi  itself  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  to  the  end  that  its 
provisions  may  be  carried  out.  I  also 
wish  to  report  that  1  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Laird,  and  he  is  wholeheart- 
edly in  support  of  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stzmns)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
though  that  was  not  my  purpose  in 
speaking. 

Mr.  CtlRTIS.  Also  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  '  Mr.  Bayh  i . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Also  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Cass)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cook)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  because 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  another  occasion 
when  there  wUl  be  more  than  100,000 
people  in  attendance  and  many  millions 
who  will  watch  It  by  way  of  television. 
Second,  I  congratulate  him  because  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  world  should 
realize  what  this  country  is  willing  to  do 
for  Its  prisoners  of  war  now  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese;  because,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  the  President  In 
his  remarks  the  other  night  stated  em- 
phatically that  we  and  the  countries  who 
are  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  wish  to 
make  an  agreement  Immediately  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

I  beUeve  It  is  appropriate  to  state  for 
the  record  at  this  point  that  the  prison- 
ers of  war  who  are  held  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  ourselves  number  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  30,000,  and  those 


being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
number  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
3,000.  I  suggest  this  is  a  good  way  to 
show  the  people  of  the  world  and  of  this 
coimtry  liow  higiUy  we  value  the  lives  of 
our  prisoners,  that  we  would  ask  for  the 
release  of  2,000  and  be  willing  to  release 
30,000  in  exchange. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  milhons  of  people  listening 
to  this  game  on  the  radio  and  watching 
it  on  television,  and  that  no  doubt  the 
armed  services  worldwide  radio  program 
will  carry  the  game,  either  delayed  or 
otherwise,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  very  men  about  whom 
we  are  so  concerned  will  somehow  pick 
the  program  up  when  it  is  broadcast. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  1  Join  my  fellow  Senators  in 
paymg  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  congratulating  him  on 
this  idea.  Coming,  as  it  does,  right  on  the 
edge  of  Thanksgiving,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  time  for  those  of  us  in  this 
country  to  set  aside  to  pay  our  respects 
to  these  men  and  to  express  to  the 
world  our  opinion  that  something  shoiild 
be  done  to  get  them  back  home. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Dole).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•An  Act  for  the  reUcf  of  Elmer  M.  Grade, 
and  tor  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iNo.  91-1296),  explaining  the 
puiTXises  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoeo, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSC  or  AMENDUENT8 

Tile  purpose  of  ttie  first  amendmeot  is  ui 
extend  lor  a  period  of  3  years  tiie  exemptions 
from  Dtarlne  safety  standards  as  to  a  vessel 
operating  solely  on  ciie  inland  rivers. 

Tile  second  amendment  Is  seir-explanatory 
in  tliat  it  ctianges  ttie  title  to  reflect  the 
amendment. 


ELMER  M.  GRADE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1313.  HJi. 
6114. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  suud  by  UUe. 

The  LxciSLATivx  Clzuc.  A  bill  (BJl. 
6114)  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Grade. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  cotisideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2.  after  line  7,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

ate.  3.  Section  4  or  Public  Law  8»-7T7  (80 
Stat.  1356  ec  ■«<!.).  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-435  (83  Stat.  449) .  is  lurttier  amend- 
ed by  changing  the  flrst  sentence  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section  which  amends  suliaec- 
tlon  5(b)  ol  the  Act  of  May  37.  1936  (49  Stat 
1384).  to  read:  "After  November  1.  1970.  no 
passenger  vessel  of  the  T7nlted  States  of  one 
hundred  gross  tons  or  over,  having  Ijerth  or 
stateroom  accommodauons  for  fifty  or  more 
passengers,  shall  t)e  granted  a  certificate  of 
inspectioa  by  the  Coast  Ouard  unless  the 
vessel  Is  constructed  of  fire  retardant  mate- 
rial, except  tiiat  tills  requirement  shall  not 
apply  untu  November  1.  1973.  with  respect 
to  a  vefisel  operating  solely  on  the  Inland 
rivers.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  purpose  of  the  tiill  as  amended  is  to 
pay  Elmer  M.  Grade,  of  Annaudale.  Va.,  »900 
in  full  settlement  oX  iUs  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  oX  expenses 
arising  In  connection  with  sale  oX  his  I>enver, 
Colo.,  residence  pursuant  to  his  change  of 
oiSclal  station  as  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  lAbor.  The  bill  also  extends 
tlme«ise  certain  Inland  marine  saXety  stand- 
ards. 

STAT11I£HT 

Tbe  facts  oX  th«  claim  part  of  the  bill  oon- 
talned  in  House  B«port  91-1650  are  u  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Department  of  Labor  in  its  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill  noted  that  Mr. 
Grade  was  mlsinXormed  by  Labor  Department 
personnel  and  atatsd  that  it  Xavora  the  bill 
with  a  reduction  of  the  amount  to  SOOO  as 
provld«d  in  tlM  committee  amendment. 

"As  Is  outlined  in  tbe  report  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Labor.  Mr.  Grade's  claim  con- 
sists oX  $900  for  realty  oommlssion  paid  In 
connection  with  the  sale  oX  his  residence, 
wtiich  would  have  t)e«n  reimbursable  had  the 
sale  and  settlement  t>een  accompUahed  with- 
in 1  year  of  tbe  change  of  official  station,  and 
•100  Xor  title  search,  which  would  not  have 
twen  reimbursable.  The  Department  sug- 
gests an  amendment  oX  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
amount  so  as  to  delete  the  latter  and  the 
committee  iios  recommended  that  amend- 
ment. 

"Section  4.1d  of  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  Cir- 
cular A-M.  as  revised  Octolser  la.  1908.  Im- 
posed a  limitation  oX  1  year  within  which 
reimbursement  could  be  obtained  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  Xor  duty  at  a  new  olBcl&l  sta- 
tion. Section  1.3d  oX  the  same  Budget  Bureau 
circular  permitted  reimbursement  ol  travel 
expenses  which  were  paid  within  a  years  oX 
the  same  change  ol  official  duty  station. 

"Mr.  Grade  reported  for  duty  at  tils  new 
otnclal  station  on  January  14.  1967.  The  set- 
tlement date  on  the  sale  ol  his  residence  In 
Denver  was  August  1.  1908.  more  than  1 
year  alter  he  reported  for  duty.  Mr.  Grade 
was  Informed  by  personnel  oX  the  Depart- 
ment that  a  3-year  time  period  was  applica- 
ble to  tbe  payment  oX  these  expenses. 

"In  Indicating  a  favorable  position  on  the 
amended  bill,  the  Labor  Department  report 
stated: 

"  'In  view  oX  the  misunderstanding  by  this 
Department  and  Mr.  Grade  oX  the  time  with- 
in which  Mr.  Grade  cotild  be  reimbursed  Xor 
the  expenses  Incurred  In  purchasing  a  new 
home  alter  a  permanent  change  of  official 
station.  I  Xavor  H.R.  6114  as  tbe  only  means 
of  correcting  a  misunderstanding  which  has 
resulted  in  bardahip  for  Mr.  Qrada' " 


The  bill  also  allows  time  for  a  vessel  on 
the  inland  waterways  to  build  and  con- 
struct a  replica  vessel  which  would  conform 
to  tbe  safety  standards  under  existing  pro- 
tective legislation.  The  extension  of  lime  Xor 
new  construction  and/or  conversion  ol  the 
existing  vessel  creates  no  hazards  as  tbe 
vessel  never  operates  beyond  the  saXe  reach 
of  a  rivertxinlc. 

In  agreement  with  the  House  report  and 
the  reasons  set  out  Xor  the  amendment  tbe 
committee   recommends    the  bill  favorably. 

In  the  opinion  ol  the  committee  it  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  requlremenu 
of  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  tbe  Senate  In  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  tbe  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSIDERAnON  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Yodng)  tomor- 
row, concerning  which  a  special  order  for 
recognition  has  already  been  granted, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  nilnutes,  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  det^ate  on  tbe  pending 
amendment  oSered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvih)  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  manager  of  the 
resolution  'Mr.  Bayh)  :  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  of  10  minutes, 
the  vote  on  tbe  amendment,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered,  shaU  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
Presiding  Officer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiiy. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  amendment 
exempting  women  from  compulsory  miU- 
tary  service.  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  Senator  would  object  to  such  an 
exemption.  But  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
that  the  adoption  of  that  amendment 
does  not  preclude  the  offering  of  further 
substitutes  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
values  that  are  economic,  that  have  to 
do  with  the  holding  and  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, »1th  labor  and  working  conditions, 
or  with  the  privacy  of  women.  My  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  If  this  pro- 
posed amendment  were  agreed  to,  is  there 
still  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  which  goes  farther 
than  that,  and  affects  these  other  privi- 
leges of  women  to  which  I  have  referred? 
The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  pending  amendment  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  would  pre- 
clude any  further  amendments. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  preclude? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
preclude  any  further  amendments. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
feeling  Is  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
at  all  to  passing  U[)on  this  amendment 
if  It  be  possible  by  amenilment  to  the 
substitute  amendment  after  It  was 
adopted,  to  add  these  other  features  in 
the  event  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  chose  to  do  so.  I  have  been 
privately  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  what- 
ever from  the  parliamentary  standpoint 
to  the  offering  of  the  further  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking  for  a  for- 
mal parliamentary  ruling  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  word  of  explanation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  should  like  to  respond  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  The  amendment  dis- 
cussed with  the  Parliamentarian  is  not 
the  amendment  that  Is  now  pending,  the 
Chmr  is  advised  by  tbe  Parliamentarian. 
Therefore,  a  further  amendment  would 
be  precluded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  order  not  to  preclude 
anyone,  and  to  make  it  doubly  certain, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  modify  my  amendment  so 
as  to  provide  that  it  amends  House  Joint 
Resolution  264  in  these  three  respects: 

First,  by  inserting  the  words  "within  7 
years '  between  the  word  "ratified"  and 
the  word  "by"  on  line  6  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264. 

Second,  by  inserting  a  second  sentence 
In  section  1.  at  the  end  of  section  1.  after 
the  word  "legislation": 

This  article  shall  not  impair,  however,  the 
validity  oX  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  exempts  women  from  compulsory 
mllitarr  service. 

Third,  by  inserting  on  line  6,  section  3, 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  264  the  words 
"two  years"  in  place  of  "one  year". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  always  under- 
stood that  perfecting  amendments  do 
not.  of  course,  preclude  further  perfect- 
ing amendments.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  imderstood  that  a  substitute, 
when  once  adopted,  does  preclude  further 
amendments,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
perative that  those  further  amendments 
be  offered  to  a  substitute  amendment 
while  It  Is  pending. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  his  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  women  should  be  exempted  from 
compulsory  military  service,  but  he  has 
just  as  strong  conviction  that  there  are 
other  exemptions  which  need  to  apply. 
For  example.  In  my  State,  the  right  of 
married  women  to  convey  their  own 
property  without  Joinder  of  their  hus- 
bands would  be  taken  away  from  them, 
because  a  married  man  may  not  convey 


away  his  property  without  Joinder  by  his 
wile,  or  else  there  is  left  tmconveyed  the 
dower  Interest  in  right.  I  could  cite  other 
instances  which  I  am  not  able  to  cite 
today  t>ecause  of  the  condition  of  my 
throat. 

I  Just  want  to  make  certain  that  these 
amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  perfect- 
ing amendments  and  not  as  a  sut>stitute 
amendment,  because  I  fear  that.  If 
Etdopted  as  a  substitute,  further  amend- 
ments might  be  precluded.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  parhomentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  changing 
his  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  a  perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
change  my  amendment  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  t>e  proposed  by 
Mr.  ExvtN  to  H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution 
proposing  on  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion oX  the  United  States  relative  to  eqtial 
rights  Xor  men  and  women : 

( 1 )  On  page  1.  line  6.  Insert  the  words 
"within  seven  years''  between  the  word  "rail- 
fled"  and  the  word  "by". 

1 2)  On  page  3.  ime  3.  add  a  sentence  read- 
ing as  Xoilows:  "This  article  shall  not  im- 
pair, however,  the  validity  oX  any  law  of 
the  UiUted  States  wiiicb  exempts  women 
from  compulsory  military  service." 

(3)  On  page  2.  line  6.  strllce  out  the  words 
"one  year"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "two  years". 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

"  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  it,  as 
so  oSered  now  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  former  request  for  a  substitute 
amendment,  or  the  former  offering 
amendment  of  a  substitute  amendment 
has  been  changed,  and  instead  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  asking  for 
three  perfecting  amendments.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiiat  is 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Chair.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  now  In  the  nature  of 
a  perfecting  amendment,  rather  than  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
additional  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Assuming  tbe  adop- 
tion of  one  or  all  of  these  perfecting 
amendments,  the  amendment  would  still 
be  subject  to  amendment,  if  I  correctly 
imderstand  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ing. Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  The  resolution  would  be 
subject  to  further  amendmeot. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  imanlmous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICB3?.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina can  so  modify  his  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Tbe  un&nlmous-consent  request,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  wriung,  is  a^  fol- 
lows: 

Umahi^oub-Cohsckt  Acuim&nt 

Ordered.  That  the  aenate  proceed  to  the 
iurther  conslderaMou  ol  the  omendmenc  (No. 
1049)  b>  me  SehJitor  Irum  North  CaroUna 
1  ^:r,  Eavm  i ,  at  modlQed,  to  HJ.  Bee.  264.  pro- 
pos:og  ah  omehdmeac  to  the  CoQ;itltutlon  of 
the  tinlted  stales  relative  to  eqtial  rights  for 
meu  and  wumeu,  after  the  oonclusloii  of  rou- 
tihe  morolug  hujiue^  on  Tuesday,  October 
13,  1970  with  debate  to  be  llnuted  to  10 
luinutes,  to  t>e  equally  divided  ahd  cootrolled 
by  Mr.  CaviM  and  the  seua'.or  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Baybi.  alter  which  the  Senate  wlU  pro- 
ceed to  vote  tbereoD. 

Mr.  ByBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  by  ttie  able  Sen- 
ator Irom  North  Caiolina  be  printed  and 
distributed  on  the  desks  of  Senators  in 
the  morning,  and  that  it  also  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoRO. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.^UENDM£NT  NO.    10«e 

The  modified  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  EaviK)  is 
as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  EaviM  to  H.J  Res.  364,  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  meu  and  women : 

(1)  On  page  1.  line  6.  Insert  the  word« 
"within  seven  years'  between  the  word  "ratl- 
hed"  and  the  word  "by". 

(3)  On  page  3,  line  3.  add  a  sentence  read- 
ing as  follows:  "This  article  aball  not  Impair, 
however,  tbe  validity  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  which  exempts  womea  from  compul- 
sory military  service." 

1 3  >  On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  the  word^ 
"one  year"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "two  years". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  recoimt  the  exact  tenniuolog;  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  so  that 
we  will  all  be  able  to  plan  and  advise 
others  bow  to  plan  their  schedules  on 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  restate  the  request,  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  but  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Recosd. 

Tbe  Senate  will  adjourn  at  tbe  close 
of  busmess  today,  under  the  previous 
order,  imlii  10  o'cloclt  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Following  tbe  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  the  disposl- 
uon  of  any  unobjected  to  items  on  tbe 
Legislative  Calendar,  tbe  able  Senator 
from  Ooio  iMr.  Yoouo)  will  be  recog- 
nized lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Yodnc),  there 
will  be  a  period  for  tbe  transaction  of 
routine  mortiing  business,  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  period  for 
the  conduct  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  unfinished  business  will 
be  laid  before  tbe  Senate  but  the  time 
wUl  te  glien  over  to  consideration  of 
tbe  amendments  as  modified,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  for  10  minutes, 
with  tbe  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 


controlled  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Eavml  and  tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb).  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  aforementioned  10 
nunutes,  the  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
amendments  as  modified  by  tbe  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  it  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  tbUik 
one  more  step  is  necessary.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  in  that  I  suggest  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Nortii  Carolina  that  be 
might  request  bis  three  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  Mr.  President.  I  so 
request. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  wUl  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  would  mean,  therefore,  that 
tbe  vote  on  the  pending  amendments,  as 
modified,  would  occur  somewhere  in  tbe 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  40  ajn.,  to 
10:4S  ajn.,  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLEJLLAN  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon 
i;ompletlon  of  the  vote  tomorrow  on  tbe 
pending  amendments,  as  modified,  of 
the  able  Senator  from  North  CaroUna, 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCleluui)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
troducing a  resolution:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  now  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLi).  Without  objection,  it  Is  sc< 
ordered. 

STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virsinia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  special  order 
tomorrow  for  the  recognition  of  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellah) 
and  action  by  the  Senate  on  tbe  resolu- 
tion to  t>e  introduced  by  him  at  that  time, 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  it  remain  In  that 
status  until  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Wednesday  next,  and  that 
the  Senate  then  proceed  on  tomorrow 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
lendar  No.  1300,  S.  2193.  the  so-called  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  but  I  shall  not  object.  I 
do  not  want  to  delay  consideration  of  tbe 
other  measures  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been  dil- 
igently pursuing.  However,  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  this  will  delay  final  action 
on  this  important  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

I  do  hope  that  we  wUI  soon  come  to  a 
vote  on  tbe  merits. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  rlsht  to  object,  as  I  Indicated 
earlier  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  I  must  interpose  an  objec- 
tion on  behalf  of  other  Senators  who  are 
very  interested  In  this  leglalatlon  and 


who  consider  It  blgbly  controversial, 
Tbey  want  to  be  sure  there  is  adequate 
time  for  debate.  So,  in  my  leadership  ca- 
pacity, I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to 
agree  with  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  beard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand  and  I  respect  tbe 
Senator's  reasons  for  objecting.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  this  does  not  rule  out  the 
poeiibillty  of  some  resolution  of  the  mat- 
ter on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ORLPFIN.  I  think  that  is  possible. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  speak  to  the  Senators 
who  have  spoken  to  me,  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  designated  as  manager  of  the  bUl 
on  occupational  health  and  .safety  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  objection  inter- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  be  worked  out  so  that  this  bill  can  be 
dealt  with  tomorrow  before  we  adjourn. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  could  not 
have  been  more  strongly  stated  than  by 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  sent  us  three  messages  on  the  need 
for  occupational  hCBJth  and  safety  legis- 
lation. His  most  recent  message.  In  Sep- 
tember, stated  that,  "It  does  not  exag- 
gerate to  declare  that  such  a  program 
should  have  become  Federal  law  three 
generations  ago." 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  this 
legislation  would  be  before  us  today. 
When  I  arrived  here  this  morning,  it 
was  with  the  recollection  that  an  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  as  far  back 
as  September  30,  and  again  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  and  Friday  of  last  week,  that 
the  bill  would  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
tbe  Senate  todai'.  So  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  time  and  notice  that  this 
measure  would  be  before  us. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  objection  can 
be  worked  out  and  that  we  vrill  recognize 
the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  aU  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  of  course, 
the  pending  busmess  before  the  Senate 
IS  the  Equal  Rights  for  Women  constitu- 
tional amendment;  any  deviation  or  de- 
parture from  debate  on  that  amendment, 
which  is  tbe  pending  business,  can  take 
place  only  by  unanimous  consent.  Many 
women  believe  tbe  Senate  should  con- 
tinue its  consideration  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  would  be  one  Senator  who 
would  object  to  setting  it  aside.  And,  that 
is  the  case,  although  the  objection  Is  not 
this  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  real- 
ize that  the  parliamentary  situation 
makes  it  difScult  or  impossible  without 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Also,  I  recognize  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  interject  there, 
it  does  not  make  it  Impossible,  Just  dUD- 
cult. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  15 
what  I  thought  I  Just  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator said  "difficult  or  impossible." 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  Is  also  aware  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  Is  mindful  of  thoiie 
measures  that  the  President  has  indi- 
cated are  essential  to  consideration  by 
Congress.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  say  to  tbe  Sen- 
ator that,  personally,  I  am  very  much 
di.sappointed  since  I  wLsb  tbe  Senate 
would  act  on  this  important  legislation: 
I  hope  it  wUI  not  be  too  long  before  we 
can. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  taii- 
ness  to  the  acting  minority  leader,  may 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  presently  has  the  floor,  a-ked 
unanimous  consent  on  Friday  afternoon 
last  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1300  today,  no  later  than 
the  hour  of  3  psn.  An  objection  ves 
heard,  but  It  did  not  come  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  <Mr.  GRirriN). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  what  the 
prospects  are  for  some  action  on  the 
farm  bill — the  farm  program?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  tbe  House  will  take 
action  on  tbe  conference  committee  re- 
port tomorrow.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
we  might  yet  cofislder  that  bill.  Also,  as 
tbe  Senator  knows.  In  the  West,  a  num- 
ber of  our  fanners  out  there  have  a  farm 
planning  prog'am  and  they  have  to  be 
getting  on  with  that  Job  now.  It  will  be 
too  late.  I  regret  to  say.  if  they  are  denied 
the  knowledge  of  what  will  be  contained 
in  the  new  farm  legislation  until  after 
November  14  or  November  16. 

I  therefore  wonder  whether  tbe  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  might 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  possible  action 
on  tbe  conference  report  on  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  able  Senator's 
inquiry,  there  will  not  be  any  action  by 
this  body  on  the  conference  report  to 
which  the  Senator  has  alluded,  until  the 
Senate  returns  in  November  following 
the  adjournment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Is  subject  to  many  dis- 
appointments. For  some  6  weeks  we 
debated  the  Church  amendment.  My  un- 
derstandlns  now  Is  that  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  even  further  to  conjtlder 
this  leelslatlon:  am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  otKcrvatlon,  not  as  floor 
manager,  but  as  a  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee Committee  on  Labor  working 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  floor 
leader  and  chairman  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
that  I  am  following  this  bill  with  as  muiib 
attention  as  I  can.  The  occupational 
health  safety  bill  Ls  a  complicated  and 
controversial  bill. 


I  know  that  tbe  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan Is  for  tbe  objectives  of  the  bill.  I 
say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  particular- 
ly able  and  well-informed  Senator  from 
Michigan.  But,  it  is  a  question  of  beUing 
the  cat.  I  believe  that  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  committee  and 
In  the  subcommittee  and  on  the  floor 
have  been  raised  In  general  on  tbe  Re- 
publican side. 

While  I  feel  that  I  must  make  this 
observation,  it  Is  no  reflection  on  the  able 
acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  exceedingly 
regretful  to  hear  his  friend,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  say  that  there  would 
be  no  action  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  farm  bill  until  after  our  return.  I  was 
regretful  for  many  reasons.  However,  one 
reason  may  be  more  acutely  on  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  than  any 
other  reason.  Our  agritniltural  appropria- 
tion bill  has  been  awaiting  conference 
since  July  6.  It  may  not  even  go  to  con- 
ference untU  after  the  farm  bill  has  been 
approved,  meaning  until  after  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  conference. 

However,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  stated  exactly  what  the  major- 
ity leader — who  has  b«n  called  away  to- 
day on  business— stated  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to 
make  It  very  clear  that  he  regrets  that 
action  and  has  good  ground  for  so  recret- 
Ing  It.  because  It  will  further  hold  up 
even  tbe  opporttmlty  to  have  a  confer- 
ence on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bin  which  we  have  been  so  delayed  on. 
The  principal  reason,  of  course,  for  the 
delay  has  been  the  long  delay  in  getting 
the  farm  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wanted  to 
make  very  clear  that  that  announcement, 
while  in  strict  accord  with  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  told  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  still  occasions  him  ereat  regret 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  concern  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  Is  appreciated.  I  state  my 
<Tratltude  for  his  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  renew  my 
request  for  unanimous  consent  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupational  betlth  and 
safety  legislation  today.  I  recognize  that 
Senators  who  have  objected  have  acted 
entirely  within  their  rights. 

I  hope  that  on  tomorrow  when  the  dls- 
tinsiilshed  majority  leader  has  returned, 
it  may  be  possible  to  resolve  this  matter 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  take  action  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  vield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  restrain  myself.  However,  to 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  had  a  slight 
partisan  ring  to  it.  I  must  state  that  I  am 
very  concerned  and  Interested  In  obtain- 
ing enactment  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation.  However,  I  wonder  tf 


the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  supports 
tbe  President's  recommended  legislation 
or  does  he  support  a  different  measure 
"irtlh  a  similar  title? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  support  a 
somewhat  different  bill,  but  with  the 
same  objectives  and  the  same  Utle.  How- 
ever, we  think  that  a  vote  should  be  had 
on  tbe  matter  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


DESIGNATION  OP  JANUARY  AS  "NA- 
•nONAL  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH" 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Joint  resolution  i  S.J.  Res.  223  >  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
aimually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  *  Na- 
tional Blood  Donor  Month"  which  were: 

Line  5.  strllce  out  "armuBlly". 

Line  fl,  strike  out  "of  each  year"  mad  insert 
•1971". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorise  and  request  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Janu- 
ary 1971  as  'National  Blood  Donor  Month'." 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendments  of  the  Bouse. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TURNING  O'VER  ANEW  LEAF  IN 
CENTR.^L  EUROPE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
12  of  this  year  a  treaty  was  signed  to 
M(5«cow  by  Chancellor  Brandt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
text  of  the  treaty  is  brief  and  clear.  The 
prefatory  paragraphs  refer  to  the  fa\'or- 
able  conditions  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  mutual  relations  and 
the  determination  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  improve  and  extend  economic 
relations  as  well  as  scientific,  technologi- 
cal, and  cultural  contacts.  The  treaty 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments will  settle  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  an<l  will  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  and  that  they 
regard  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  a-s  they 
existed  on  the  date  the  treaty  was  signed, 
as  inviolable,  "Including  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  which  forms  the  western 
frontier  of  the  People's  Repubic  of  Po- 
land and  the  frontier  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic."  Accompany- 
ing the  treaty  was  a  letter  from  the  West 
German  Foreign  Minister  to  his  Soviet 
counterpart  stating  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  considers  that  the 
treaty  does  not  conflict  with  the  objec- 
tives of  "a  state  of  peace  in  Europe  In 
which  the  German  nation  will  recover 
ita  unity  in  free  self-determination." 

After  signing  the  treaty.  Chancellor 
Brandt,  In  a  message  from  Moscow  to 
the  West  German  t>eople,  said ; 

The  treaty  endangers  nothing  and  no  one. 
It  should  help  to  open  a  path  forward.  And 
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It  It  doM  tun.  then  It  will  serve  peace.  Eu- 
rope, and  ftU  of  us. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  treaty  will  open 
a  path  forward  to  peace,  laying  the 
groundwork  for  concessions  by  both  par- 
Ues  that  will  serve  to  ameliorate,  and 
perhaps  in  time  eliminate,  the  dangers 
inherent  m  the  situaUon  that  hai  existed 
in  the  center  of  Europe  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Almost  10  years  ago.  I  advocated  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  Oder-Neisse  line  be 
accepted  as  the  western  frontier  of  Po- 
land and  that  the  conUnuing  exUtence  of 
two  German  governments  be  acknowl- 
edged on  condition  that  the  rights  of 
land  access  to  Berlin  be  clearly  defined 
m  a  wTitten  agreement  so  that  we  would 
no  longer  be  faced  with  periodic  Berlm 
crises  which  have  far  too  frequenUy 
raised  the  national  temperature  to  an 
uncomfortable,  and  in  some  cases  dan- 
gerous level.  That  proposal  seems  now- 
close  to  becoming  a  fact.  But.  it  is  not  yet 
a  fact.  The  treaty  accepting  the  Oder- 
Neisse  Une  as  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland  and  accepting  the  present  bound- 
aries of  the  two  Oermanies  has  been 
signed  It  has.  however,  not  been  ratified. 
In  this  regard.  I  believe  the  West  Ger- 
man Govenunent  is  absolutely  correct  in 
stating  that  it  does  not  intend  to  ratify 
thelreatv  until  a  satL=facton'  solution  is 
reached  with  regard  to  Berlin.  That  .solu- 
tion, it  has  been  explained,  would  include 
agreement  on  land  access  to  West  Berlin, 
on  the  liberalization  of  travel  and  com- 
munication between  East  and  West  Ber- 
lin and  on  West  Berlins  economic,  flnan- 
cial.  legal,  and  cultural  ties  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  Just  desirable, 
but  vital,  that  agreement  be  obtataed  on 
lhe.se  questions  before  the  treaty  is  rati- 
fied. These  maturs  are  among  those  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  American.  French. 
British,  and  Soviet  Ambassadors  in  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  their  talks  on 
Berhn:  talks  which  resumed  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  I  beUeve.  too.  that  it  is  essential 
that  these  agreements  be  in  the  form  of 
contractual  Soviet  and  East  German 
guarantees.  East  German  unilateral  con- 
cessions or  verbal  agreements  by  the  So- 
viet Onion  could  always  be  subsequently 
repudiated  or  interpreted  differently  by 
the  parties  concerned  and  should  not  be 
considered  sufficient.  Soviet  actions  re- 
cently In  the  Middle  East  are  painful 
reminders  of  the  risks  involved,  although 
some  degree  of  risk  is  inevitable.  The  ob- 
jective should  be  to  reduce  that  degree 
of  risk  to  the  minimum  possible. 

I  tnist  that  the  executive  branch  will 
keep  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions informed  about  the  progress  of 
these  talks  on  Berlin 

Once  these  Berlin  problems  have  been 
resolved,  and  the  West  German-Soviet 
treaty  ratified,  then  the  way  may  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  both  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  regular  recognition  of 
East  Germany.  The  new  agreements  on 
Berlin,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Soviet- 
West  Germany  treaty,  could  also  open 
the  way  for  a  European  security  con- 
ference, for  talks  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  on  mutual  balanced  force 
reductioDs  and  for  West  German  non- 


aggression  and  friendship  treaties  with 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Only  then  when  there  has  been  reduc- 
tion of  tension  and  detente  in  Central 
Europe,  narticularly  between  both  Ger- 
manics, can  there  be  any  serious  discus- 
sion and  movement  leading  to  German 
reunification. 

Thus,  25  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  two  parts  of  Europe  seems  to 
be  on  the  point  of  taking  a  large  step  to- 
ward each  other.  Chancellor  Brandt 
noted  in  his  broadcast  to  Germany  after 
signing  the  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union: 

Europe  ends  neither  on  tlie  Elbe  nor  on 
the  PolUh  eastern  IronOer.  Russia  Is  In- 
dlMOlubly  bound  up  In  the  hUtory  of  Europe, 
not  only  as  an  opponent  and  a  peril,  but 
also  as  a  partner— historically,  politically, 
culturally  and  economically. 


He  added: 

We  have  have  the  courage  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  at  this  point. 

After  25  years,  surely  it  Is  time  for  a 
new  leaf.      ^^^^^^^_^ 

STATUS  OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 264 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  record,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  30  minutes  which  have  been  grant- 
ed under  the  special  order  for  recognition 
of  and  action  on  the  resolution  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr  McCttLuuii  tomorrow,  am  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  unfinished 
business.  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  will 
be  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Presiding  Officer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


VETO  MESSAGE— S.  3637 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
veto  message  on  S.  3637  be  held  tempo- 
rarily at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows 


To  the  Senate  ol  the  Unitei  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. S.  3637.  a  bill  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  which 
relate  to  political  broadcasting. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  highly 
laudable  and  widely  supported  goals  of 
controlling  political  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  preventing  one  candidate  from 
having  an  unfair  advantage  over  an- 
other. Its  faul  deficiency  is  that  it  not 


only  falls  far  short  of  achieving  these 
goals  but  also  threatens  to  make  matters 
worse. 

S.  3637  does  not  limit  the  overall  cost 
of  campaigning.  It  merely  limits  the 
amount  that  candidates  can  spend  on 
radio  and  television.  In  doing  so,  it  un- 
fairly endangers  freedom  of  discussion, 
discriminates  against  the  broadcast  me- 
dia, favors  the  incumbent  officeholder 
over  the  otBceseeker  and  gives  an  unfair 
advantage  to  the  famous.  It  raises  the 
prospect  of  more — rather  than  less — 
campaign  spending.  It  would  be  difflcult, 
in  many  instances  impossible,  to  enforce 
and  would  tend  to  penalize  most  those 
who  conscientiously  attempt  to  abide  by 
the  law. 

The  problem  with  campaign  spending 
is  not  radio  and  television:  the  problem 
Is  spending.  This  bill  plugs  only  one  hole 
in  a  sieve. 

Candidates  who  had  and  wanted  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money,  could  and 
would  simply  shift  their  advertising  out 
of  radio  and  television  Into  other  media — 
magazines,  newspapers,  billboards,  pam- 
phlets, and  direct  mail.  There  would  be 
no  restriction  on  the  amount  they  could 
spend  In  these  media. 

Hence,  nothing  In  this  bill  would  mean 
less  campaign  spending. 

In  fact,  the  bill  might  tend  to  in- 
crease rather   than   decrease  the  total 
amount  that  candidates  spend  in  their 
campaigns.  It  Is  a  fact  of  political  life 
that    In    many    Congressional    districts 
and  States  a  candidate  can  reach  more 
voters  per  dollar  through  radio  and  TV 
than  any  other  means  of  communica-        j. 
tion.  Severely  limiting  the  use  of  TV  and       => 
radio  in  these  areas  would  only  foree  the       x 
candidate  to  spend  more  by  requiring 
him  to  use  more  expensive  techniques.         ' 

By  restricting  the  amount  of  time  a 
candidate  can  obtain  on  television  and 
radio,  this  legislation  would  severely 
limit  the  ability  of  many  candidates  to 
get  their  message  to  the  greatest  number 
of  the  electorate.  The  people  deserve  to 
know  more,  not  less,  about  the  candi- 
dates and  where  they  stand. 

There  are  other  discriminatory  fea- 
tures in  this  legislation.  It  limits  the 
amount  of  money  candidates  for  a  major 
elective  office  may  spend  for  broadcast- 
ing in  general  elections  to  7C  per  vote 
cast  for  the  office  in  question  In  the  last 
election  or  »20.000  whichever  is  greater. 
This  formula  was  arrived  at  through  leg- 
islative compromise  and  Is  not  based  on 
any  scientific  analysis  of  broadcast  mar- 
kets. It  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
differing  campaign  expenditure  require- 
ments of  candidates  in  various  broad- 
cast areas.  In  many  urban  colters,  the 
$20,000  limitation  would  permit  a  con- 
gressional candidate  to  purchase  only  a 
few  minutes  of  broadcast  time,  thus 
precluding  the  use  of  radio  or  television 
as  an  effective  Instrument  of  commu- 
nication. On  the  other  hand.  $20,000 
spent  on  television  broadcasting  in  an- 
other district  would  enable  a  candidate 
to  virtually  blanket  a  large  area  with 
campaign  advertising  spots.  For  exam- 
ple. 30  seconds  of  prime  television  time 
In  New  York  City  costs  $3,500;  in  the 
Wichlta-Hutchlnson,  Kansas,  area  It 
costs  $14S. 


S.  3637  raises  a  host  of  other  ques- 
tions of  both  principle  and  practice.  It 
would  require  that  broadcasters  charge 
candidates  no  more  than  the  lowest  unit 
charge  of  the  station  for  comparable 
time.  This  Is  tantamount  to  rate-setting 
by  statute  and  represents  a  radical  de- 
parture for  the  Congress  which  has 
traditionally  abhorred  any  attempt  to 
establish  rates  by  legislation. 

Among  the  other  questions  raised  and 
left  unanswered  are  these:  How  would 
expenditures  of  various  individuals  and 
organizations  not  directly  connected 
with  the  candidate  be  charged?  Would 
they  be  considered  part  of  a  candidate's 
allowed  total  expenditure,  even  if  they 
were  beyond  the  candidate's  control? 
And  how  would  money  spent  by  a  com- 
mittee opposing  a  candidate  be  ac- 
counted? Would  it  be  included  in  the 
total  for  that  candidate's  opponent,  even 
though  spent  without  his  consent  or  con- 
trol? This  bill  does  not  effectively  limit 
the  purchase  of  television  time  to  oppose 
a  candidate. 

In  the  end.  enforcement  of  the  expend- 
iture limitation  would  in  most  cases 
occur  after  the  election.  This  raises  the 
possibility  of  confusion  and  chaos  as 
elections  come  to  be  challenged  for  vio- 
lation of  8.  3637  and  the  cases  are  still 
unresolved  when  the  day  arrives  on 
which  the  winning  candidate  should  take 
office. 

There  Is  another  Issue  here  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  aD.  An 
honored  part  of  the  American  political 
tradition  Is  that  any  little  known  but 
liighly  qualified  citizen  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  and  ultimately  win  elective 
office.  This  bill  would  strike  a  serious 
blow  at  that  tradition.  The  incumbent — 
because  he  has  a  natural  avenue  of  pub- 
lic attention  through  the  news  media  In 
the  conduct  of  his  office — would  have  an 
Immeasurable  advantage  over  the  "out" 
who  was  trying  to  get  In.  The  only  others 
who  would  share  part  of  this  advantage 
would  be  those  whose  names  were  well- 
known  for  some  other  reason. 

What  we  have  In  S.  3637  Is  a  good  aim. 
gone  amiss.  Nearly  everyone  who  Is  active 
or  Interested  in  the  political  process 
wants  to  find  some  tray  to  limit  the 
crushing  and  growing  cost  of  political 
campaigning.  But  this  legislation  is  worse 
than  no  answer  to  the  problem — it  is  a 
wrong  answer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  continue  to 
analj-ze  and  consider  ways  to  reach  this 
goal  through  legislation  which  will  not 
restrict  freedom  of  discussion.  wiU  not 
dLscriminate  against  any  communica- 
tions medium,  will  not  tend  to  freeze 
incumbents  In  office,  will  not  favor  the 
famed  over  the  worthy  but  little-known, 
will  not  risk  confusion  and  chaos  in  our 
election  process  and  will  not  promote 
more  rather  than  less  campaign  spend- 
li%.  Such  legislation  will  have  to  be  far 
better  than  S.  3637. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  big  spending  in 
campaigns  as  I  am  to  big  spending  in 
govenunent.  But  before  we  tamper  with 
.something  as  fundamental  as  the  elec- 
toral process,  we  must  be  certain  that  we 
never  give  the  celebrity  an  advantage 
over  an  unknown,  or  the  officeholder  an 
extra  advantage  over  the  challenger. 
Richard  Nixon.  . 

The  Whitt  Hodse.  October  12. 1970. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjotimment  imtil 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 13.  1970,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMTNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  12.  1970: 

U.S.  ADV150BT  COHMtSSlON  ON  iNTlStNATIONAI. 
EnUCATIONAI.    AND    Ctn.TURAL    AVTAtMS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  tJ.8.  Advisory  Commlsalon  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11.  1073: 

Dr.  Homer  Darnels  Babbldge.  Jr..  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  Pate,  of  Connecticut. 
California  Debris  Commission 

Cot.  James  C.  E>onovan.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  I}«bns 
Cocnmlsalon.  under  the  provisions  ot  section 
I  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  I. 
ieS3  (27  Stat.  S07I  (33  IJ.S.C.  Sfl  1 .  vice  (P) 
Col.  Oeorge  B.  Fink.  Corps  of  Engineers;  re- 
assigned. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  12.  1970; 
DisrmiCT  or  Colitmbu  Cotnr  or  Genzkal 

SXSSIONS 

DeWltt  S.  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  District  of  Colximbla 
court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of 
vears  prescribed  by  Public  L*w  91-358.  ap- 
proved July  29.  1970. 

Dyer  Justice  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  t)e  an 
associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  term  of  15  years,  as 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358.  approved 
July  29.  1970. 

NormaUe  HoUoway  Johnson,  of  Waatilng- 
ton.  D.C..  to  be  an  associate  Judge.  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  for 
the  term  of  IS  years,  as  prescribed  bv  Public 
Laar  91-358.  approved  July  29,  1970. 

L.eonard  Braman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years, 
as  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358.  approved 
July  29.  1970. 

Paul  P.  Mc  Ardle.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15 
years,  as  prescribed  by  PubUc  Law  91-356. 
approved  July  29. 1970. 

Sylvia  A.  Bacon,  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  Judge.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term 
of  15  years- 
John  P.  Doyle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

Eugene  N.  HamUtou.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  EMatrlct  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  teem  of  16  years. 

Stanley  S.  Hams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years, 

Theodore  R.  Newman.  Jr..  of  the  I>l5tnct  of 
Columbia,  to  Im  an  associate  judge.  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  aeealoni:.  for  the 
term  of  15  yean. 

Nicholas  s.  Nunzlo.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  seaalona.  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

John  O.  Penn.  of  Maryland,  to  t>e  an  asso- 
ciate Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

George  H.  Bevercomb.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
associate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15  yeara. 

WlllUm  E.  Stewart.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Bsaoclate  Judge.  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of  15 
years. 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr,.  of  Maryland, 
to  l>e  an  associate  Judge.  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions,  for  the  term  of 
years  preacritied  by  Pubuc  Law  91-356.  ap- 
proved July  39.  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VFW   NATIONAL   LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE   ACTS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

ilfoiufay,  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  28  and  29.  1970,  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  met  here  in  Washington.  This  key 
committee  of  the  1.600.000-member  vet- 
erans organization  drew  veterans  leaders 
from  throughout  the  Nation  to  review 


scores  of  resolutions  approved  by  dele- 
gates to  the  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  conven- 
tion last  August.  It  was  during  this  con- 
vention that  the  more  than  13.000  dele- 
gates elected  Herbert  R.  Rainwater  of 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  as  their  national 
commander  In  chief. 

This  VFW  leader,  known  to  his  friends 
and  comrades  as  Chief  Rainwater,  has  a 
long  and  enviable  record  of  service  to  our 
countrj'  and  to  those  who  have  taken  up 
arms  in  defense.  Chief  Rainwater  has 
been  in  office  now  a  little  over  a  month 
and  is  currently  on  a  worldwide  factfind- 
ing trip  that  will  take  him  into  more  than 
15  countries.  One  of  bis  major  goals  is 


seeking  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  being  held  captive  by  Communist 
forces.  With  him  go  our  blessings  and  a 
prayer  chat  the  3  million  signatures  on 
petitions  for  the  POWs  release  complied 
by  members  of  the  VFW  will  impress  the 
Communist  leaders  with  the  concern  of 
Americans  everywhere  for  those  being 
held  In  captivity  imder  inhuman  condi- 
tions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  from  this 
that  the  VFW  will  be  an  even  better  or- 
ganization under  his  dynamic  leadership 
during  the  year  ahead.  Shortly  before  he 
left  for  overseas.  Rainwater  appointed 
members  to  the  legislation  committee. 
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These  appointments  are  b  Rood  example 
of  his  ability  to  select  those  who  will  do 
ihebejt  job. 

The  main  purpose  oX  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  was  to 
recommend  a  priority  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  a  resolu- 
tion that  encompasses  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  concerns  the  VFW  has  ex- 
perienced respecting  its  legislative  pro- 
gram this  past  year  and  Including  ap- 
oroval  of  pending  veteran-i  legislation  in 
this  91st  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  extended  its 
high  commendation  to  the  Congress  for 
its  efforts,  which  have  resulted  in  $155 
million  being  added  to  the  VA  hospital 
appropriation  for  this  year,  as  provided 
in  the  vetoed  Independent  OfRces  appro- 
priation bill 

The  leadership  and  support  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  been  crucial 
in  helping  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  large  number  of  veterans* 
measures,  and  especially  additional  funds 
and  personnel  for  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  resolution  recommended  by  Its  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  Commander  in  Chief  Rain- 
water includes  many  of  the  current  legis- 
lative concerns  of  this  great  organization. 
and  I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention 
toil: 

Wbereas.  the  National  L*gislttt!Te  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  VBterana  of  Foreign  Wars  In  IM 
meeting  of  September  36-27.  1970  reviewed 
the  stAtus  of  aJI  veterans*  leglalatlon  consid- 
ered and  approved  during  the  Blrt  Congreas. 
and 

Whereas,  the  record  indicated  that  the 
91«t  Congress  has  initiated,  favorably  con- 
sidered, and  approved  a  large  number  of  vet- 
erans* hills,  and 

Whereas,  the  Blet  Congreas  has  tinder  ac- 

,      tlve  consideration  other  very  important  bills 

which  are  aimed  at  helping  veterans  of  the 

Vietnam  war  and  veterans  of  previous  wars, 

and 

Whereas,  practically  all  veterans'  legisla- 
tion was  or  Is  bemg  oppoeed  by  tbe  Admln- 
iBCratlon.  including  legislation  to  update  and 
Improve  major  veterans'  programs  In  need 
of  Immediate  attention,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  In  a  specUl  mes- 
sage to  Congress  entitled  "Pederal  Bconomy 
Act  of  IftTO"  has  requesied  the  Congreai  to 
eUmlnate  compensation  payments  for  redd- 
uals  of  service-connected  TB  and  the  $250 
burla]  allowance  to  which  every  veteran  is 
entitled,  and 

Whereas.  Administration  spokesmen  eon- 
tlnouBly  rejected  additional  funds  and  per- 
sonnel recommended  by  the  Oongfe««  for  VA 
hcepltal  and  medical  care  despite  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  deteriorating  conditions  and 
service  In  VA  hosplUls  obtained  by  V.F.W.. 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 

Whereas,  the  9l5t  Congress  has  approved 
an  appropriation  bill  for  veterans'  programs 
for  1971,  which  Included  an  extra  $106  mil- 
lion added  by  the  Congreas  for  VA  hospitals, 
which  appropriation  blU  waa  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  President  has  stated  to  Com- 
ma ndw-ln-Chlef  Rainwater  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  extra  «106  million  added  by 
the  Congreas  for  VA  hospitals  for  1971.  and 
Whereas,  the  Prealdent  ata'^d  tr  Comman- 
der-in-Chief Rainwater  that  the  extra  •106 
million  for  V>  ho^ltal*  was  not  a  factor 
in  his  declalon  to  veto  the  Independent  Of- 
Oces  ApproprlaUon  bill  for  1971: 
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Now.  therefore  be  tt  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  veteran  who  has 
fought  on  the  battlefield  and  returns  home  Is 
Rpeclal  and  deserves  the  highest  considera- 
tion; that,  accordingly,  there  should  be  an 
order  of  priorities  by  ihe  Administration  to 
assure  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  budget- 
ary or  personnel  restrictions  on  programs  to 
help  veterans  regain  their  health  and  make 
their  way  back  to  civilian  society,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  Veterans  Administration  should 
have  tbe  same  national  priority  for  pereonnel 
end  funds  as  the  agencies  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  war — for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Is  the  one  slnRle  agency  of  Oovem- 
ment  reeponalble  for  taking  care  of  the  after- 
math of  war:  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  Commander-in- 
Chief  Rainwater  continue  the  unrelenting 
campaign  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
to  have  the  deteriorating  oondlUons  to  vet- 
erans' hospitals  eliminated  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  with  the  ultimate  objective 
that  each  of  the  166  VA  hospitals  can  once 
3gnlu  tnithfufly  state  that  the  hoepltal  care 
being  provided  In  all  VA  hospitals  Is  second 
To  none:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  continue  Its  Insistence  that 
compensation,  penplon,  and  OI  tralnlne  and 
educational  proirrams  keep  up  with  cr»5t  of 
living  increases,  that  entitlement  to  OI  home 
loan  assistance  be  restored  to  World  War  n 
veterans:  that  there  be  established  at  least 
one  national  cemetery  In  every  state  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion: veterans'  burial  allowances  be  In- 
creased, and  that  the  OI  home  loan  program 
be  made  to  function  In  tbe  same  magnitude 
and  effectiveness  as  it  did  for  veterans  of 
t>revious  wars,  and  the  most  important  un- 
Rn'-fhed  business  for  the  fttst  Coneress — Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  veterans'  pension  bill 
with  Its  increase  In  payments  and  Income 
limitations  to  assure  that  no  veterans,  widow. 
or  dependent  parent  who  received  a  IS*--  In- 
crease In  social  .security  payments.  be<rtnn!n« 
January  1.  1970.  win  loee  any  of  his  VA 
pentlon.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Veterans 
of  Ftoreign  War^  express  Us  high  commenda- 
tion to  the  Contn-ess  for  restoring  most  of 
the  recommended  Administration  cuts  to  the 
1970  hoimttal  budget  and  adding  an  addi- 
tional 17  mmion  to  the  1970  VA  hospital 
budget  and  •108  minion  to  the  1971  VA  hce- 
pltal budget  and  that  aoproorlate  action  be 
taken  bv  Commander-in-Chief  Rainwater 
and  his  National  Legislative  staff  to  urce  the 
Congresfl  to  approve  a  second  1971  VA  ap- 
propriation bill  not  less  than  the  one  vetoed 
by  the  Prealdent.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Commander-in- 
Chief  Rainwater  and  the  more  than  1.600,000 
members  of  tbe  Veterans  of  Poreltm  War«  of 
the  United  Statea  extend  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain Administration  support  on  veterans" 
legislation  and  adequate  funds  and  personnel 
for  VA  hoepltals,  as  contained  In  the  man- 
dates approved  by  the  delegates  to  the  re- 
cently-concluded Miami  Beech  National  Con- 
vention. 


October  12,  1970 

RMi.  Ohio;  Pr«ny  H.  Rice,  minole;  Richard 
h.  Roudebunh.  Indlu»:  James  B.  Van  Zandt, 
Virginia:  Gene  Walker,  Tennessee;  Joseph  R. 
WalJih,  Alaska;  and  Joe  T.  Wood.  Ocorgla. 

Director  o(   National  Leglalati™  Service: 
Francis  W,  stover.  Washington,  D.C. 


BREZHNEV'S  NEW  DOCTRINE 


VcmAMB  or  Poanoji  Wa«8,  National  Lrma- 
utnvB  CoMMirrat,  1&7&-71 

Chalrnum;  John  J.  Stmng,  Kansas. 

Vice  Chairman;  Ted  O.  Connell.  Texas; 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  Minnesota:  John  W. 
Mahan.  Vlrlrtnla:  and  Timothy  J.  Murphy, 
Massacbusetts. 

Members:  Hay  B.  Allen,  nunols;  Vem  An- 
derson, Minnesota;  Hay  H  Brannaman,  Colo- 
rado; Mark  D.  Buchhelt.  Iowa:  Jerry  H. 
Cooper.  Colorado:  Charles  C.  Ford.  Texas: 
Leonard  E  Frledlander.  New  York:  Morton 
Fromm.  Pennsylvania:  Prank  O.  Hahn,  New 
Jwsey:  Olen  E.  Holmes,  Maine;  Oscar  B. 
Jocea.  Texas:  Samuel  E-  Leman.  Indiana:  W. 
Leroy  Maddoi.  Maryland;  Telfair  J.  Masb- 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAUFOtKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Mondav.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arU- 
cle  by  Mr.  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  assist- 
ant professor  of  government  and  politics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  Issue  of  Military 
Review  publi-shed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  CJeneral  Staff  College,  Is  ex- 
tremely Interesting.  Mr.  Jacobs  analyzes 
the  strategy  currently  being  employed 
against  the  non-Communist  world  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  specific  reference  to 
the  main  target  of  this  strategy— the 
united  States. 

Mr.  Jacobs  does  a  very  good  Job  of 
succinctly  outlining  the  main  tenets  of 
what  he  refers  to  as  the  real  Brezhnev 
Doctrine.  "Brezhnev,"  he  says,  "Is  stress- 
ing the  'assault  on  capitalism  Inside  Its 
own  citadels'  due  to  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess which  the  Soviets  have  had  to  link- 
ing their  proxy  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
with  the  imarraed  struggle  in  the  United 
States." 

The  politicallzation,  organization,  and 
guidance  of  slgniflcant  seeraents  of 
American  citizens,  especially  young 
adults,  using  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  fo- 
cal point  Is  of  strategic  significance  to 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Jacob's  analysis  would  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of 
International  Communist  and  workers 
parties  In  Moscow,  which  took  place 
m  June  of  1969.  The  Communists  shifted 
their  order  of  priorities  from  the  order 
m  which  It  had  been  established  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  International 
Communist  movement  In  1960.  In  1960 
the  order  of  concentration  was  first, 
world  socinllst  system — Soviet  Union 
and  apopndage& — second,  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  and  third.  Commu- 
nbt  parties  In  the  advanced  nations.  In 
1969  this  was  changed  with  the  Commu- 
nbt  partte.-!  In  the  advanced  capitalist  na- 
tions replacing  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion as  the  No.  2  area  of  Interest.  The 
Soviet  motherland  always  comes  first. 

For  those  who  are  Interested  in  read- 
ing an  explanation  for  the  reason  for  this 
shift  from  the  Communist  potot  of  view 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  speech  made 
by  the  deleeate  from  Morocco  at  the  in- 
ternational meetinff  in  1989  He  explains 
the  necessity  for  this  change  to  his  com- 
rades from  the  third  world  area. 
Mr.  Jacobs  article  follows; 

BannrNCT'a  New  Dociaxm 
(By  Walter  Darnell  Jacoba) 
Leonid  L  Bresbnev  apparently  has  COB- 
RoUdated  hlB  hold  on  the  levers  of  power 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Bis  Installation  as  tha 
unquestioned  leader  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  attempt  to  elevate  him  to  the  lofty 
ranks  of  the  olasslclsta  of  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
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The  image  of  Breztinev  alongside  Earl 
Marx,  V.  t.  Lenin,  and  other  "greate"  of 
communism  aa  a  theorist  and  as  an  origi- 
nator of  operational  Ideology  may  be  a  dif- 
ficult picture  for  some  observers  to  accept. 
However.  Brenhnev  hae  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Ideology  which  could  rank  with  Marx' 
Ideas  on  exploitation  and  alienation,  with 
Lenin's  theories  of  Imperialism  and  revolu- 
tionary organization,  and  with  Nlklta  S. 
Khrui&hcbev's  formulas  on  peaceful  coexist- 
ence  and  about  "no  fatal  inevitability"  otf 
war. 

The  Brezhnev  contribution  Is  the  theory  of 
the  "assault  on  capitalism  Inside  Its  own 
citadels."  This,  and  not  the  earlier,  so-called 
'  BrMhnev  doctrine"  which  allowed  for  In- 
tervention In  other  "Socialist*'  countries,  or 
for  their  "limited  sovereignty."  l.i  the  true 
Breahnev  doctrine.  It  la  a  major  oontrtbutlon 
to  the  Ideology  of  Marxism -Leninism  and 
now  U  a  major  part  of  current  Soviet  opera- 
tional strategy. 

While  Brechnev  rejects  none  of  the  e«rUer 
classical  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideas — Imperial- 
ism, exploitation,  and  peaceful  coexistence- 
he  tranflates  them  all  to  terms  of  tbe  lOTO's 
and  conceives  of  them  aa  support  for  his 
theory  of  the  "assault  on  capitalism  inside 
Its  own  dtadels." 

Brezhnev  has  completely  reinterpreted  the 
theory  og  peaceful  ooexistence  in  the  years 
followltig  hlB  ouster  of  Khniahchev.  To 
Khrushchev,  the  theory  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence was  based  on  the  Idea  that  the  "camp 
of  socialism"  was  strong  and  getting  stronger. 
The  camp  of  imperialism  was  weak  and  get- 
ting weaker,  Khrushchev  thought  that  some 
of  the  more  advanced  elements  Inside  the 
camp  of  Imperialism  could  see  this  sttua- 
tlon  and  might  draw  the  necessary  conclu- 
sions. TTiese  oonclu5lona  would  be.  so  he 
thought,  that  the  Socialists  were  going  to 
win  and  that  resistance  was  pointless. 
vicTotr  WTTHOtrr  waa 

The  result,  in  the  Khrushchev  Tlew.  was 
that  victory  would  come  to  the  Socialists 
without  war — or  could  come  without  war. 
The  advanced  elements  inside  the  Capitalist 
camp  could,  therefore,  decide  to  accept  so- 
cialism without  fighting  for  their  survival. 
Thus.  Khrushchev's  theory  of  peaceful  co- 
existence envisioned  the  poealblllty  of  vic- 
tory without  war  and,  since  war  In  the  nu- 
clear era  might  be  so  eoetly.  c^)erated  on 
the  theory  that  wars  were  no  longer  fatally 
inevitable. 

The  Banjahchev  theory  of  peaceful  co- 
existence waa  attacked  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsta  as  a  deal  with  the  Imperialists  for 
the  division  of  the  world  and  as  a  revisionist 
failure  to  exploit  the  possibilities  for  revolu- 
tion represented  by  Soviet  strength. 

The  Bre7hnev  rewrite  of  the  Khrushechev 
theory  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  neither  so 
crude  as  the  Chinese  argument  nor  so  san- 
guine as  the  original  Khrushchev  Idea. 

DITTEKKNT  COMCLTTSIONS 

To  Brezhnev,  the  poealblllty  of  Socialist 
victory  without  war  is  stlU  present.  He  draws 
different  conclusJona  from  that  hypothesis 
than  did  Khrushchev.  Brezhnev  also  rejects 
the  Chinese  argument  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion la  failing  to  utilise  and  exploit  Ita 
strength  In  dealing  with  the  Imperialists. 
and  especially  with  the  United  States.  In 
addition.  Brezhnev  flnde  nothing  revisionist 
and  certainly  nothing  suggesting  alliance 
with  the  imperlalistB,  In  his  version  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Peaceful  coexistence,  said  Breshner  In  June 
[909  to  a  meeting  of  Communist  and  Work- 
ers' Parties  in  Moecow: 

".  .  .  creates  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  building  the  new  society  In  social- 
ist countries,  and  for  developing  the  rev- 
olutionary and  liberation  movement." 

Peaceful  coexistence,  to  Brezhnev,  is  "a 
necessary  element  of  the  strategy  of  tbe  In- 
ternational proletariat  during  the  period  ol 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism.*'  In 
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short,  Brezhnev  views  "peaceful  coexistence" 
as  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  armament  of 
the  Communist  movement  in  its  struggle 
to  implant  Socialist  governments  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

An  article  In  KommunUt,  IB  November 
1969,  elaborated  on  the  Brezhnev  version  of 
peaceful  coexistence: 

"The  peaceful  coexistence  policy  Is  a  spe- 
cial form  of  claaa  struggle  In  tbe  Internation- 
al arena.  Par  from  restraining  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  it  in  fact  promotes  Its  upswing. 
The  peaceful  ooexistence  principle  does  not 
apply — and  cannot  apply — to  the  class  strug- 
gle within  the  capitalist  countries,  to  the 
Ideological  battles,  and  to  the  fight  of  the 
oppreased  peoples  against  their  oppressors." 

This  version  of  tbe  principle  of  peaceful 
coexlstcnoe  la  basic  to  the  new  Breastinev  doc- 
trine. The  DtJier  elements  of  prBllmloary 
support  to  tbe  new  Breshnev  doctrine  are 
the  theories  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment and  of  the  InevltabUlty  of  Communist 
victory  In  history. 

Neither  of  these  two  theories  is  new  with 
Breshnev.  He  has  retained  them  from  past 
Communist  leaders  such  as  Khrushchev  and 
Lenin,  but  has  refurbished  them  for  the  new 
conditions  of  the  iQTO's.  In  the  Brexhnev 
view,  the  national  llt>eratlon  movement  Is 
succeeaful  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  so  long 
as  It  keeps  the  "imperialists"  frtsm  winning 
and  BO  long  as  It  brings  new  recruits  to  the 
side  of  the  International  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

Communist  leadership  and  domination  of 
the  national  liberation  movement  can  come 
at  Ita  early  stages  or  later — It  Is  net  so  impor- 
tant Just  when  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munists is  wtAbllsbed  as  It  Is  that  Commu- 
nist leadership  definitely  will  be  established. 
The  theory  of  the  Inevitability  of  Communist 
victory  has  been  used  by  Brezhnev  to  mean 
that  temporary  alliance  with  Imperialists — 
or  even  temporary  concessions— are  accepta- 
ble. Victory,  after  all.  Is  coming  so  that 
Communists  sliould  not  be  afraid  of  deal- 
ing on  a  tactical  basis  with  their  opponents. 

These  three  elements,  Hien — the  new  ver- 
sion of  the  peaceful  coexistence  policy,  the 
new  vendon  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment, and  the  continuation  of  the  theory  of 
Inevitable  Ccaoununlst  victory — form  the 
supporting  framework  of  the  new  ^ezhnev 
doc  trine. 

On  this  supporting  framework.  Brezhnev 
posits  his  new  doctrine.  It  can  be  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  19708  are  the  time  when  the  dtadels 
of  capitalism  can  be  assaulted  from  within 
This  assault  should  not  be  conceived  of  as 
the  only  method  of  waging  revolutionary 
war.  It  la.  however,  now  possible  to  wage 
such  war  Inside  the  citadels  of  imperialism 
where  It  has  been  imposElble  or  adventurls- 
tlc  In  the  past,  with  the  other  capabUltle? 
of  the  International  proletarian  revolution, 
the  a.«ault  on  the  citadels  of  capitalism 
from  within  will  lead  us  to  the  Inevitable 
victory." 

Because  the  new  Breshnev  doctrine  carries 
Kucb  pregnant  implications  for  the  security 
of  tbe  countries  of  the  West  and  because  It 
Is  so  little  understood,  or  even  acknowledged, 
by  Western  leaders,  It  should  be  examined  In 
•vme  detail. 

KxxD  ros  uMrrr 

The  leading  Breshnev  elaboration  of  the 
doctrine  was  made  in  his  June  1969  speech 
entitled,  "For  Greater  Unity  of  Communists, 
for  a  Praah  Upsurge  of  Antl-Imperl«llst 
Struggle."  Bhezbnev  spent  some  time  talk- 
ing about  tbe  need  for  unity  In  the  move- 
ment which,  of  coiirse,  meant  settling  the 
dilute  with  China.  He  declared  that  this 
was  a  great  aim  for  Communists,  but  that 
Communists  oould  not  wait  for  its  solution 
tMfore  achieving  a  "freab  upsurge"  in  tbe 
antl -imperialist  struggle.  Tbat  struggle  was 
overriding,  he  declared,  and  without  China 
now,  or  with  China  ister.  it  must  go  forward. 
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Breshnev  then  talked  about  some  of  tbe 
new  possibilities  Ih  the  antl -imperialist 
struggle.  He  declared; 

Comrades,  one  of  the  decisive  sectors  of 
the  antl-lmperiallst  struggle  naturally  runs 
through  the  capitalist  countries  themselves. 
The  blows  which  the  revolutionary  forces  are 
dealing  imperialism  In  Its  very  citadels  are 
highly  Important  for  the  whole  of  world  de- 
velopment. Tbe  1960B  have  introduced  many 
new  elements  In  the  front  of  the  struggle  as 
well. 

Brezhnev's  ensuing  discussion  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  talking  not  only  about 
those  "blows"  which  resulted  from  actions 
by  Communist-led  or  Communist-domi- 
nated movements.  He  was  considering,  also. 
actions  by  the  workers  and  by  others  who 
are  disaffected  with  the  Capitalist  system. 
He  said  that  the  era  of  social  peace  was 
ended  for  all  time  in  tbe  Capitalist  coun- 
tries. 

vnTTnis  or  nxtmoN 

Brezhnev  also  discussed  those  Inside  the 
"citadels  of  imperialism"  who  thought  that 
change  might  be  worked  within  tbe  system 
by  reform.  He  declared  that  these  persons 
were  victims  of  illusion; 

"Quite  a  few  people  in  many  capitalist 
countries  fall  captive  to  these  Illusions.  It 
is,  after  all.  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  at  elec- 
tion time  a  sizable  Fectlon  of  the  workers 
cast  their  votes  for  capitalist  candidates  and 
their  placement.  But  for  all  the  machina- 
tions of  the  caplt&llsts.  tbe  eoclal  etruggle  In 
the  1960b  showed  signs  of  shifts  tn  favor  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  whose  importance 
It  is  hard  to  exaggerate." 

Brezhnev  described  these  shifts  in  favor 
of  the  revolution  as  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
popular  pressure  for  social  change,  and  the 
Intertwining  of  this  with  the  class  struggle. 
He  also  tied  the  popular  pressure  for  change 
to  action  against  the  imperialists"  military 
gambles,  against  the  resurgence  of  fssclsm. 
and  to  other  customary  Communist  slogans. 

Be  discovered  an  antagonism  between 
"Imperialism,  which  Intensifies  social  op- 
pression and  rejects  demooracy"  and  tbe 
people.  He  talked  about  "explosions"  inside 
tbe  United  Static  which,  he  said,  could  be 
set  off  by  s  very  small  spark.  He  drew  the  ap- 
propriate "revolutionary"  conclusion  from 
his  analysis  of  these  events: 

"Such  explosions  are  beooming  ever  more 
frequent  everywhere,  including  the  United 
States,  where  the  most  acute  social  contra- 
dictions, tbe  struggle  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  fight  for  Negro  civil  r1ghtJ< 
are  tangled  in  a  tight  knot." 

BrezhneVa  analysis  of  the  situation  In- 
side the  citadels  of  Imperlallpm  stressed  the 
"violent  forms  of  social  protevt"  and  the  In- 
ability of  the  leaders  of  the  ImperiHllst  svs- 
tem  to  deal  with  the  protest.  It  Is  not  with- 
out Its  significance  that  Brezhnev  con- 
sidered the  most  impcrtant  trend  of  a  rev- 
olutionary potential  to  be  the  tying  toeether 
of  the  antl-Vletnam  war  movement  and  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

axvonTTtoKAar  acttows 

Brezhnev  could  easily  have  foreseen,  as 
could  many  other  observers,  that  attempts 
to  organize  social  protest  around  the  banner 
of  ecology  or  antipollution  or  some  other 
eoually  honorable  but  Innocuous  cause  would 
be  futile.  Bresehnev  recognl7ed  that  social 
protest  with  a  revolotlonsry  protest  must 
base  itself  on  an  issue  which  brought  the 
entire  system  and  Its  values  Into  question. 

Brezhnev  said  that  the  working  class.  In 
the  conditions  inside  the  United  States  or 
Inside  the  citadels  of  imperlallftm  which  he 
had  described,  was  being  actively  )olned 
"ever  more  frequently  (byl  broad  masses  of 
peasant.  Intellectuals,  white-collar  workers, 
students  and  middle  strata  of  tbe  artmn 
population."  This  waa  his  way  of  saying. 
(Unoog  other  things,  that  the  revolutionary 
actions  of  these  non- Communist  groups 
might  be  led,  eventually,  by  the  Oommuntsta 
and.  until  that  time  came,  that  the  rcvolu- 
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tlomry  Ktlons  ot  pewanu.  InwUKtuBls. 
ind  studenu  should  be  recognlMd  for  the 
revolutlonmry  content  that  they  might  have. 
BrezbneT,  as  an  experienced  revolutionary 
leader,  was  not  about  to  overestimate  the 
importance  ol  these  types  of  actions,  what- 
ever their  revolptlonary  potential  In  the 
long  run.  At  the  »»me  time,  he  vts  not 
going  to  Ignore  or  underrate  the  value  of 
the  actlona  in  creating  present  or  future 
problems  for  the  leaders  of  the  Capitalist 
countxlee-  Brezhnev   explained: 

•In  these  conditions.  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
elements  ot  surprise  and  spontaneity  should 
arise  In  the  course  ot  the  antl-lmperlallit 
struggle  In  the  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries Experience  shows  that  In  such  a  situa- 
tion special  Importance  attaches  to  the 
problem  ot  relations  between  the  worttlng 
class  and  Its  allies.  This  Is  a  question  both 
ot  jointly  taJtlng  various  concrete  political 
actions  and  of  planning  long- term  coopera- 
tion on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  " 

VMDESiaA8I.E    TBAlTS 

Surprlae  and  spontaneity  are  undesirable 
traits  in  a  revolutionary  movement  but  must 
he  accepted.  Brezhnev  Is  arguing,  until  such 
time  as  the  "working  class  —tor  example, 
the  Communists — can  gain  effective  control 
ot  the  movement.  In  the  meantime,  spedflc 
political  acUons  can  be  undertaken  and 
long-term  cooperation  begun  This  Brezhnev 
analysis  sounds  more  lUe  speclflc  Inatruc- 
tlons  to  a  disciplined  subordinate  group  than 
like  a  simple  aiwlvsU  of  events.  It  sounds 
lUe  a  detailed  plan  for  action  and  little  like 
a  cold  objective  analysis  of  what  Is  going  on. 
Brezhnev  claims  that: 

the  requisites  are  emerging  tor  unit- 
ing all  democratic  trends  In  a  political  al- 
liance capable  ot  decisively  limiting  the  role 
of  the  monopoUes  In  the  economy  of  the 
countries,  puiang  an  end  to  big  capital  rule 
and  carrying  out  fundamenttl  transforma- 
tion which  could  ensure  favorable  conditions 
for  the  struggle  for  socialism." 

To  Brezhnev,  the  working  class  Is  the  lead- 
ing force  01  the  political  alUance  and  the 
oiilv  class  capable  ot  leading  the  alliance 
Bteahnev  tells  how  the  working  class  or.  In 
his  vocabulary,  the  Communists,  should  work 
among  "the  moel  diverse  mass  organizations" 
Including  cooperatives,  sports  clubs,  and 
"democratic  circles  of  religious  bodies  tak- 
ing part  in  the  struggle  for  peace." 

THOtlBLCSOKE     TOtTTH 

He  makes  clear  that  he  recognliea  the 
dangera  of  the  alliance  led  by  the  working 
class.  The  dangers  come  from  tfie  nature  of 
the  allies.  The  peasants  tend  to  be  reliable 
allies,  but  must  be  led  and  motivated.  The 
Intelligentsia  is  suspect  unless  It  Is  cloeely 
associated  with  the  workers.  Stul.  these  and 
other  groups  should  be  admitted  Into  the 
aUlaoce  because  they  can  further  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  An  especially  troublesome 
ally  Is  the  youtii. 

Brezhnev  recognuea  the  potential  of  the 
youth— but  also  their  drawbacks.  He  said: 

"It  Is  natural  that  the  fraternal  parties 
now  devote  considerable  attention  to  work 
among  young  people.  It  Is  a  fact  after  all 
that  the  rising  generation  In  the  capitalist 
countries.  Including  the  students,  is  in  revo- 
lutionary ferment." 

Brezhnev  recognized,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  youth  of  our  affluent  society  are 
not  well  dlsclpUned  This  can  be  overcome, 
he  claimed,  once  "the  young  fighters  against 
Imperialism  have  mastered  the  theory  of 
scientific  socialism  and  have  acquired  experi- 
ence In  class  battles." 

With  these  caveau.  Breahnev  concluded 
hU  analysis  "There  Is."  he  insisted,  "every 
indication  that  the  posslbUltlee  of  the  antl- 
Unpertsllst  struggle  are  extending."  He  said 
that  on  these  poeelblUtles  "will  largely  de- 
pend world  development  In  the  cloelng  thlltl 
of  the  twentieth  century,"  He  concluded 
with  the  following  promise: 
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■One  cannot  fall  to  aee  that  not  only  the 
material  but  also  the  socio-political  condi- 
tions are  maturing  tor  a  revolutionary  re- 
placement ot  capitalism  with  the  new  social 
system,  tor  socialist  revolutions.  By  closing 
the  ranks  of  staunch  revolutionaries,  carry- 
ing Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology  Into  the  mldat 
of  the  working-class  masses,  and  rallying  the 
allies  ot  the  working  class  round  It.  Commu- 
nists fulfill  their  historic  mlaalon  In  the 
struggle  against  Imperialism,  for  the  triumph 
of  soclallam." 

ThU  Is  one  area  where  Brezhnev  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  seem  to  agree  If  not  so  explicit  as 
Brezhnev,  Mao  Tse-tung  also  has  recognlted 
the  revolutionary  potential  ot  the  movement 
inside  the  citadels  ot  capitalism  After  the 
demonstrations  In  this  country  following  the 
decision  bv  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
send  irtxjps  temporarily  Into  Cambodia.  Mao, 
in  his  speech  of  30  May  1970.  spoke  of  a  "treah 
upsurge  In  the  struggle  against  Onlted  States 
Imperialism-  and  noted  that  "Nlxons  fascist 
atrocities  have  kindled  the  raging  fiamee  of 
the  revolutionary  mass  movement  In  the 
United  States  " 

The  differences  In  the  approaches  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  If  they  must  be 
sought,  are  found  In  the  fact  that  Brezhnev 
disposes  a  complete  and  closed  theory  while 
Mao  only  Issues  exhortations  and  rallying 
cries  The  Mao  approach  Is  no  less  real  there- 
by as  It  Is  in  all  probability,  supported  by  a 
considerable  network  of  agents  and  orga- 
nizations both  inside  "the  dtedels  of  Im- 
perialism" and  ouuide. 

Still,  the  Brezhnev  approach  Is  undoubted- 
ly more  dangerous  for  United  SUtes  and 
Western  planners  ot  national  security  policy 
because  the  Brezhnev  approach  U  fully  or- 
chestrated and  supported  by  an  mtegrated 
milltary-polltlcal-lndualrlal-agltatlonal  ma- 
chine. That  integrated  machine  U  at  the  dis- 
posal ot  Brezhnev  and  Is  responsive  to  bU 
commands. 

The  new  Brezhnev  doctrine  recalls.  In 
many  particulars,  the  elaboration  of  the  doc- 
trme  of  wars  ot  national  liberation  by  Khru- 
shchev in  1960  and  19fll.  At  that  time,  Khru- 
shchev had  devised  a  method  ot  weaketUng 
Imperialism  and  furthering  the  cause  of  rev- 
olution without,  at  the  same  time,  coming 
up  against  the  great  strength  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  West. 

Khrtishchev's  doctrine  of  national  libera- 
tion wars  was  described  In  detail  In  a  speech 
that  President  John  F  Kennedy  made  re- 
quired reading  tor  all  leading  members  of 
hU  admlnUtratlon  President  Kennedy  was, 
indeed,  prescient  In  foreseeing  that  the  na- 
tional liberation  doctrine  would  be  the 
major  problem  of  the  1980's.  It  was  that.  It 
remains  a  major  problem  of  the  19T0"s, 

The  success  of  the  Khrushchev  doctrine 
ot  national  liberation  wars  madtpoaalble  the 
positing  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrlK*  ot  the  as- 
sault on  capitalism  from  within. 

Neither  the  Khrushchev  doctrine  nor  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  would  have  pertinence 
to  the  Dnited  SUtes  and  to  the  West  with- 
out the  full-hearted  and  vigorous  support 
ot  these  doctrines  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 
With  such  support,  the  doctrine  ot  national 
liberation  wars  has  created  a  problem  for 
which  the  Dnited  States  has  not  yet  devised 
a  fiatlstactory  and  enduring  answer.  With 
that  support,  the  doctrine  of  the  asaault  on 
capitalism  from  within  raises  new  security 
problems.  ;       J 

It  Is  true  that  the  two  doctto/are  recur- 
slve.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine  twuld  be  In- 
effective and  of  limited  concern  TI  a  solution 
to  the  national  liberation  wars  were  at  hand 
Until  such  a  time  as  the  national  libera- 
tion war  problem  Is  solved,  the  new  problem 
must  be  faced.  The  problems  poeed  by  the 
new  Brezhnev  doctrine  are  exacerliated  by 
each  Internal  dlsturtiance,  by  each  riot  on 
campus,  and  by  each  massive  demonstra- 
tion agallut  the  leaders  within  our  system. 
The  Brezhnev  doctrine  is  by  no  means  In- 
vincible. It  la.  rather,  very  smcepUble  to 
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defeat.  It  will  not.  however,  be  defeated  by 
Ignoring  Its  existence  or  by  suggesUng  that 
It  has  been  baaed  on  a  faulty  analysis  of 
events  Inside  the  citadels  ot  capitalism.  The 
doctrine  deserves  examination,  consideration, 
and  a  close  study  by  aU  mlUtary  and  poUUcal 
leaders  lu  the  West. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969  WHICH  NEED 
ATTENTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Hxseotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12.  1970 
Mr    HrTNOATE.   Mr.  Speaker,  I   re- 
cently Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Illustrates  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  act  which  need  attention. 
I  From  the  Christian  science  Monitor. 
Sept.  21.  I970I 
Tax  WATCHia:  AovocaTZ  or  EotirraaLiTax- 
«TtoN  WsaNB  or  Aatraia  EHTaiMcHniier 

(By  David  R.  Prancia) 
Washimoton.— "When  It  cornea  to  federal 
tax  matters,"  saya  Thomas  P  Field,  "our  sya- 
tem  ot  government  Is  better  described  as  a 
corporate  oligarchy  than  as  a  democracy." 

That's  a  strong  charge.  But  Mr.  Field 
knows  thla  nations  tax  syltem  well.  Until 
early  In  1970  he  was  an  attorney-adviser  on 
toi  affairs  In  the  Treasury.  He  has  sat 
through  many  administrative  hearings  on 
tax  IKiues.  He  haa  observed  how  the  con- 
gressional tax  committees  meeting  In  closed 
cessions  give  tax  breaks  to  special-Interest 
lobbyists  whose  bosaes  are  key  campaign  con- 
trlbutora. 

Mr.  Field  left  the  Treasury  to  form  a  non- 
profit group  of  attomeya  and  economists 
calling  themselves  Taxation  With  Represen- 
Utlcn  He  regards  the  body  a>  a  "public- 
Interest  tax  lobby." 

Irdeed.  the  United  states  tax  system  Is  so 
shot  through  with  loopholea  that  one  wag  haa 
said.  "If  you  think  taxation  without  rep- 
resenuuon  is  bad.  you  should  see  It  with 
representation  I" 

TAX  SYSTEM  A88AXL19 

Mr.  Felds  blasts  the  tax  system  In  a  speech 
prepared  tor  delivery  at  the  National  Tax 
Association's  annual  convention  In  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Field  makes  It  clear  that  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1989  didn't  really  get  to  the  heart 
rt  ux  reform.  Rather,  he  terms  It  "a  monu- 
ment to  the  eflectlvenuess  of  the  corporate 
tax  lobbvlst," 

In  fact,  he  says.  It  "may  actually  have  en- 
trenched existing  tax  abuses  more  flrmly.  by 
reducing  tiie  outrageous  excesses  that  scan- 
dalized the  public,  while  faUlng  to  elimi- 
nate the  abuses  themaelvea." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  the  present 
administration's  commitment  to  the  use  of 
tax  Incentives  could  enlarge  the  tax  burden 
faced  by  ordinary  taxpayers  lacking  the  use 
of  expensive  tax  lobbyists. 

"The  lasting  memorial  of  the  present  ad- 
mlnlBlratlon  In  the  tax  area."  he  saya.  "may 
be  the  tax  preferences  It  creates,  rather  than 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  196©. 

"The  brave  talk  atxnit  greater  fairness  In 
the  tax  system  seems  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten." 

aSASONS   KXPLOWSD 

Whv  Is  It  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  was  to  such  a  large  extent  a  failure  In 
closing  loopholes  and  such  a  success  In  open- 
Ine  new  tax  escape  hatches  for  Industry? 
Why  Is  tax  reform  so  difficult? 
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Mr.  Field's  baalc  answer  applies  to  many 
anss  needing  reform,  T^e  public  la  apathetic 
and  unmiormed.  The  lobbyist  la  alert  and 
knowledgeable.  The  news  media  haa  largely 
failed  to  adequately  cover  tax  lasuea  and 
■irouae  action,  Congrees  and  the  executive 
have  let  the  apeclal  lnt«reBt«  outweigh  the 
general  interest. 

"Tax  laws  are  changed,"  said  Mr.  Field, 
"because  a  politically  Influential  person  or 
group  wantfi  them  changed." 

The  lobbylju  employed  by  major  corpora- 
tions and  their  trade  associations  play  a  key 
role  in  changing  t&x  laws. 

He  adds:  "The  campaign  contribution  Is 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  tAX  lobbyist's 
power.  The  cost  o/  poiltlcal  campalgna  hao 
been  rising  very  rapidly.  Most  of  the  money 
needed  to  pay  these  sharply  increased  costs 
comes  from  corporations  that  'want  some- 
thing' from  the  federal  govesument.  What's 
wanted  may  be  a  tax  favor." 

AFPSALS   aCLECTEO 

Mr.  Field  might  have  noted  that  direct 
political  contrlbuuons  by  corporations  are 
Illegal,  But  highly  paid  corporate  executives 
are  heavy  campaign  contributors.  And  there 
are  some  indirect  techniques  for  firms  to 
make  political  donations. 

Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Field  says,  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  public  Interests  of  their  constitu- 
ents at  large  and  the  special  interests  of  a 
vocal  Individual  or  firm  located  in  their 
constituency. 

Knowing  this,  trade  assoclatloos  and  tax 
lobbyists  often  present  their  argumenU  in 
the  form  of  appeals  from  carefully  selected 
persotu  located  in  key  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

"In  this  way.  some  congressmen  become 
little  more  than  marionettes  in  the  hands  of 
special-interest   lobbies." 

Examining  the  role  of  the  executive  In 
formulating  tax  policy,  be  held  ttMt  the 
president  Ls  largely  unlnvolved.  Thus  the  Job 
usually  falls  to  Cabinet  and  sub-Oablnet 
officials. 

He  declared  that  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
N.  Mitchell,  a  lawyer  specUUzlng  In  the 
lucrative  area  of  municipal  and  state  bond 
law  before  leaving  New  York  for  Washing- 
ton, was  "the  moving  force"  in  making  sure 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19^  did  not 
touch  the  nontaxable  status  of  these  bonds. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans,  he 
Indicated,  has  been  the  "principal  proponent 
of  business-oriented  tax  incentives." 
KEws  KKCU  camcizEO 

Looking  at  Congress.  Ur.  Field  charged  that 
the  tax- writing  committees  "have  failed 
to  equip  themselves  with  staffs  that  have  the 
time  to  undertake  sustained  research  on 
tax  questions." 

Thus  Congress  must  rely  on  the  Treasury 
and  lobbyists  for  tax  expertise.  Mr.  Field 
cited  numerous  cases  where  lobbyists  carved 
out  special  tax  arrangements  for  their  clients. 

He  criticizes  the  news  media  for  Its  Inad- 
equacy in  covering  tax  affairs-  Because  taxa- 
tion Is  complicated,  involving  law,  eco- 
nomics, and  accounting,  most  newsmen  are 
not  equipped  to  write  on  the  subject  with 
accuracy. 

Thus  Taxation  With  Bepresenutlon  is  set- 
ting up  a  companion  group  to  provide  "un- 
biased" information  on  federal  tax  matters 
to  the  media. 

rSW    BPCAK    rOB    POBUC 

The  general  public  can  influence  tax  pol- 
icy. And  their  letters  do  exert  pressure  when 
the  public  Is  Jolted  by  scandal  and  clear 
evidence  of  tax  Inequities.  But  tax  laws  are 
so  complex,  ordinary  citizens  find  It  difficult 
to  apeak  out  Intelligently. 

Almost  no  one  speaks  for  the  general  pub- 
lic at  legislative  hearings  on  lax  matters.  It 
has  been  years  since  auiyone  without  an  ax 
to  grind  baa  api>eared  at  an  administrative 
hearing  on  a  proposed  Treasury  tax  r^ula- 
tloa.  Mr.  Field  asserted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  Should  shock  you,"  he  says,  "that  the 
principal  witnesses  at  legislative  hearings 
are  the  same  special-interest  lobbyists  who 
help  to  pay  campaign  expenses  for  many  of 
the  legislators  who  preside  at  those  hear- 
ings. 

"It  should  shock  you  that  the  typical  me- 
dium-size corporation  has  t>ett«r  tax  r^re> 
scntatlon  In  Washington  than  does  the  pub- 
lic at  large." 

This  being  the  case,  many  hope  that  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation  does  suoceed  as  a 
'public- Interest  tax  lobby." 
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which  should  be  bis  most  richly  valued 
legacy.  f 


•A  LEGEND  OP  GOODNESS  " 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CdRDOVA 

RXSroCNT    COMSIISSIONEB   rXOM    PUCXTO   KICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
MoTulay.  October  12,  1970 

Mr,  c6RDOVA,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man, 
one  who  after  fighting  adversity,  scorn 
and  even  animosity,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish one  of  the  greatest  feats  in  history: 
the  discovery  of  America  for  Spain  and 
the  world  and  the  establishment  of  the 
flrst  permanent  settlements  by  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Two  years  ago  tliis  Congress  passed  a 
bill  sponsored  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  II - 
linob  I  Mr.  ANNtmzio  > .  to  declare  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  October,  begiiwing  in 
1971,  a  legal  national  holiday  in  tribute 
to  Christopher  Columbus.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  admiration  for  this  man  and 
for  his  exemplary  faith,  courage,  patience 
and  self-reUance.  Without  these  qualities 
he  would  never  have  reached  the  start  of 
his  long  journey  into  the  mysterious  At- 
lantic, in  search  for  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  land  of  countless  riches  in  the 
Orient. 

We  in  America  are  rightly  indebted  to 
him,  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  he 
was  the  type  of  a  man  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. But  when  I  say  America  I  am 
speaking  not  only  of  this  great  nation  of 
ours,  blessed  with  all  possible  blessings. 
I  mean  those  two  great  continents  com- 
monly known  as  the  New  World,  whose 
peoples  are  bound  together  by  destiny 
and  history,  even  though  at  times  It  may 
seem  we  are  moving  along  divergent 
paths,  and  the  Spanish-speaking  por- 
tions ol  which  so  proudly  regard  this  an- 
nlversarj'  as  their  own.  "El  Dia  de  la 
Raza" 

Perhaps  this  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress had  more  significance  than  is  us- 
ually attached  to  legislation  of  this  kind, 
for  the  lessons  Columbus  taught  in  1492 
and  In  the  years  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed his  great  feat  still  have  a  practical 
value  for  the  modem  man. 

Those  were  troubled  times:  times  of 
transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Renaissance,  times  of  change  and  wars — 
Spain  had  been  fighting  the  Moors  for 
800  years  in  her  own  t«rrltory:  and  yet 
out  of  them  something  great  and  mag- 
nificent came  about,  because  this  man 
had  courage,  will  power,  and — yes — In  a 
way  also  prudence  and  discretion.  To  us, 
after  almost  five  centuries,  Columbus  is 
still  a  subject  for  marvel,  admiration, 
and  certainly  an  example  of  deep,  pro- 
found faith.  Let  us  never  loee  that  faith 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHOsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  12, 1970 

Mr.  DONOHDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  time  in  our 
national  history  when  all  ol  us.  young, 
middle,  and  old,  whatever  our  station  or 
occupation,  were  more  urgently  in  need 
of  inspiring  example  which,  after  all, 
represents  the  truest  teaching. 

Such  an  example  was  and  is  provided 
by  the  life  story  and  deeds  of  a  noble 
creature.  Raymond  J.  Callahan,  of 
Pramingham,  Mass.,  who  died  suddenly 
lost  Wednesday  night,  October  7. 1970. 

Throughout  his  days  Ray  Callahan 
enriched  the  Uves  of  all  his  associates 
and  fellow  citizens  and  the  spirit  of  his 
community  by  his  hourly  projection  and 
persevering  practice  of  those  immaterial 
but  everlasting  virtues  and  values  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  with- 
out the  revival  of  which  its  long  endur- 
ance remains  questionable. 

Rav  Callahan  was  deeply  respected  for 
his  character  and  his  Integrity.  He  was 
widely  acclaimed  for  his  professional  skill 
and  competence.  But  he  was  universally 
beloved  for  his  genuine  unselfishness,  his 
generous  spirit,  his  kind  heart,  his  un- 
bounded compassion,  his  self-effacing 
modesty,  his  wholesome  neighborly  in- 
terest, his  extension  of  encouragement  to 
the  filtering,  his  refreshing  humor,  tils 
liking  for  children,  his  belief  in  youth, 
his  good  will  toward  everyone,  his  faith  in 
his  God.  his  loyalty  to  his  community  and 
his  country,  his  steadfast  friendship  to 
those  who  were  so  privileged,  and  his 
complete  dedication  to  his  devoted  wife 
and  loving  children. 

Ray  Callahan  was  a  living,  devastating 
rebuttal  to  those  who  attempt  to  tell  us 
that  these  homely  virtues  have  fled  the 
American  scene :  that  these  idealistic  val- 
ues have  no  welcome  place  in  modem 
American  society. 

On  the  very  sad  occasion  of  his  passing 
a  vast  multitude  of  friends,  neighbors, 
acquaintances,  and  professional  asso- 
ciates demonstrated  that  the  noble  quali- 
ties in  which  Ray  Callahan  believed  and 
for  which  he  stood  are  still  rightfully 
recognized  and  sincerely  honored  even  in 
this  overly  material  and  sophisticated 
age.  People  came  from  everywhere  to  join 
in  the  most  tremendous  public  outpour- 
ing of  attendance,  admiration,  affection 
and  sorrow  that  has  ever  occurred  In  the 
history  of  the  Pramingham  region.  It  was 
a  united,  unique  salute  to  a  departed 
community  leader  who  will  everlastingly 
remain  in  their  memory  and  their  annals 
as  a  truly  inspiring  "legend  of  goodness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  some  of  the  tributes  that  were 
given  to  Raymond  J,  Callahan  and  some 
excerpts  from  the  poignant,  heart-stir- 
ring articles  about  his  life  and  his  death 
written  by  his  esteemed  associate,  news 
city  editor  of  the  Pramingham  News.  Mr. 
Charles  Ayer.  and  they  follow: 
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(Prom  the  Pmnlngham-Natlel:  Nevs. 

Oct.  8.   1970] 

Fbaminghax  Wews  Editoe  Raymond  J, 

Calxakan   Dies 

(By  Cbvlea  Ayer) 

pKAuiNGHAM. — Raymond  J.  Callahan,  vet- 
«rAn  editor,  town  historian,  Frajntngbaro  of- 
ficial and  flDAnclaJ  leftder,  was  stricken  sud- 
denly with  a  beart  atuck  and  died  at  hU 
home.  135  Maple  St..  Pramlngbam  Centre, 
last  erenlng.  He  would  have  been  75  today. 

The  widely  knovn  newvman.  who  had 
started  his  long  career  on  the  staff  of  The 
Pramlnehsni  News  as  a  paperboy,  served  con- 
tinuously from  1915.  a  total  of  S5  years. 

He  became  editor  of  The  News  in  i»47.  tak- 
ing over  the  rains  trota  the  late  Ralph  Dewey 
wltli  whom  be  bad  worked  closely  on  The 
News  staff  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Callahan  W3s  a  newspaper  man  In  the 
traditional  sense — »hat  la.  he  was  "on  duty" 
M  hours  a  day,  and  In  addition  to  the  long 
hours  of  regular  coveracie  of  the  events  of 
the  town,  responded  to  calls  at  all  boura.  In- 
cluding coverage  of  major  flres.  accidents  and 
emergencies  In  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Even  In  the  senior  years  of  hla  editorship. 
he  remained  "on  call"  and  covered  many  such 
norle*  of  vital  importance  and  Interest  to 
residents  of  the  Pramlngham  area. 

The  hlehest  recognition  to  Mr.  Callahan 
came  In  1965  at  the  Pramlngham  Chamber 
of  C'Ommerce  annual  banquet,  which  al- 
though staged  aa  a  tnbuT«  to  The  Framing- 
ham  News,  was  in  actuality  an  opportunity 
for  pratse  to  be  accorded  to  the  paper's  edi- 
tor for  hts  long  and  valued  service  to  the 
area. 

4  high  potnt  of  this  observance  was  the 
reading  of  the  following  telegram  from  then 
President  Lvndon  Johnson: 

"I  am  happy  to  )oln."  President  John-son 
said,  "in  the  tj-lbute  to  Raymond  J  Callahan 
for  his  many  outstanding  ccntrtbutlons  in 
both  hl8  private  and  professional  life  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  Fn«mlnpham  com- 
munity. I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  high 
mtecrttv  and  responsible  Judement  which 
RAvmond  Callahan  bB£  brought  to  bis  career 
in  American  joumall.'jm.  I  know  he  will  al- 
ways sustain  this  oirlable  reputation." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  occa- 
sion pre^^ntcd  the  veteran  editor  with  a 
plaque  "for  a  demonstration  of  concern  to 
hnmanltv  and  to  his  community  In  his  un- 
selflsh  and  faithful  service  as  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  n-amlneham  News." 

He  was  regarded  as  a  warm  friend  by  old 
and  young  alike,  haine  plaTed  o  ma^or  role 
In  the  development  of  park  and  recreational 
faclUtlea  for  the  town,  and  also  tn  the  mot« 
recent  provlslnn  of  p'lbllc  housing  for  vet- 
erans, low  income  families  and  the  elderly. 

Longtime  residents  of  Framlngham  had 
come  to  think  of  Mr.  Callahan  as  "Mr 
Framlneham".  throueh  his  long  aaaoelatlon 
with  man?  Integral  asTjects  of  the  Framlng- 
bazn  area's  growth   and   derelopmrent. 

Keenly  Interested  to  the  town's  history,  he 
became  an  authority  on  thlR  siiblect.  and  he 
served  for  many  years  as  President  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  was  currently  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers  of  that 
society. 

K!r.  Callahan  had  served  as  Acting  chair- 
man of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  town's 
iBcorporaTlon  In  1950,  directing  the  details 
of  that  colorful,  week-long  event  which  was 
climaxed  with  one  of  the  lamest  parades  In 
the  town's  history. 

The  Framlngham  selectmm  recently 
named  Mr.  Callahan  as  chairman  for  the 
plans  for  the  observance  of  the  town's  a75th 
anniversary  and  he  bad  frarted  organizing 
committees  in  preparation  for  that  occasion. 

In  addition,  he  was  ensaged  In  the  gather- 
ing of  material  for  continued  historical  re- 
search which  was  designed  to  lead  to  pub- 
lishing of  an  updated  history  of  the  town, 
the  last  definitive  work  having  been  produced 
by  Temple  in  1880. 
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In  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Callahan  was 
called  upon  to  speak  to  many  groups  on  the 
history  and  the  significant  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  town. 

Notably,  he  was  asked  to  address  new 
teachers  at  orientation  sessions  held  by  the 
school  department  each  fall,  providing  them 
with  an  understanding  of  the  town's  tradi- 
tions and  tuicl^round  In  a  manner  which 
the  new  arrivals  invariably  found  Interest- 
ing and  entertaining. 

Mr.  Callahan  was  a  storehoxaae  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  past  events  of  the  town  and 
colorful  and  Interesting  character*  of  the 
past. 

Besides  his  service  to  the  town  as  Park 
Commissioner  and  Housing  Authority  mem- 
l>er.  he  also  was  for  many  years  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Trust  Pimds.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  original  Council  of  the  A^lng. 

HANT    OBGANIZATtONS 

He  WBS  called  upon  by  Town  Moderators 
and  the  Selectmen,  to  serve  on  a  number  of 
committees  studying  Important  questions. 

He  was  on  the  panel  which  cnmmlssloned 
the  Minute  Man  Statue  and  determined 
upon  Its  location  In  Bxickmlnsfer  Square 

He  served  as  Vice-chairman  under  the  Inte 
Joseph  H.  Perlnl  of  the  committee  which 
proposed  ma  for  grade  crossing  relocation 
plan  for  which  the  state  agreed  to  commit 
SIO  million  In  funds. 

Mr  Callahan  cnrrled  the  ball  In  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  to  ttje  town  meet- 
ing, but  that  body  declined  to  support  the 
plan  which  would  have  relieved  serious 
downtown  trafOc  conirestlon  and  would  have 
provided  for  revltsllEatlon  of  the  central 
business  district. 

Mr.  Callahan,  in  company  with  the  late 
Or.  Edward  Began,  was  In5trumental  tn 
bringing  about  the  town's  acquisition  of  the 
Bowdltrh  field  area,  and  later,  ss  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PiirV  Board,  with  the  late  George 
Butterworth  and  Nathaniel  Bowdlteh.  he 
WBS  Instrumental  In  obtaining  federal  WPA 
funds  for  construction  of  the  athletic  field 
stands  and  the  field  house. 

Tn  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Authority,  he  aided  scores  of  young  families, 
and  later  senior  cltlxens  In  obtaining  needed 
housing  within  their  means. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  t.  with  two  years 
of  service  overseas  tn  Prane«  and  Britain  as 
a  member  of  an  Army  medical  unit.  Mr. 
Callahan  served  his  country  In  World  War  n 
OS  an  Integral  cog  In  the  CItII  defense  net- 
work which  covered  a  large  area  In  eastern 
central  Massachusetts. 

The  headquarters  was  established  at  the 
field  hou.ie  at  Bowdlteh  field,  and  night  after 
nlgtit  Mr.  Callahan  rtood  vigil  at  this  com- 
mnntcatlons  center,  reporting  to  hts  regular 
news  Job  OS  usual  the  nest  day. 

UtRO    ITEWSPOPCB   CASTES 

His  news  writing  career  began  while  he 
was  still  a  Jimlor  In  high  school.  He  was 
aoked  by  the  late  Charles  J.  MacPherson. 
owner  and  founder  of  Tlw  News,  to  serve  as 
oorrsspondent  and  in  this  capacity  reportad 
not  only  school  news  but  many  athletic 
events. 

When  be  graduated  from  Pramlngham 
High  School,  he  was  asked  to  become  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  news  staff,  and  served 
until  his  entrance  Into  the  armed  forces. 

Even  while  In  the  Army,  and  overseas,  he 
continued  to  send  stories  to  The  News.  He 
relolned  the  staff  on  a  regular  work  schedule 
after  the  war. 

Widely  acquainted  with  many  proml* 
nent  officials  on  the  level  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Callahan  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  board  of  the  Pramlng- 
ham State  College,  and  was  currently  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  that  grmip. 

His  Interest  in  sports  extended  from  the 
years  when  he  was  a  center  on  the  high 
school  football  team.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Athletic  Advisory  Council  far  the 
high  school,   in   the  period  when  John  B. 
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"Jaek"  Daniels  coached  many  high   school 

teams. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Callahan  sat  on  the 
bench  at  each  football  game,  covering  tbe 
stories  of  games  In  addition  to  hla  regular 
newBwrltlng  duties. 

He  aaw  the  "world"  of  news  coverage  \in- 
dergo  far-reaching  changes,  having  first 
served  In  tbe  days  when  radio  and  television 
had  not  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  people 
learned  of  their  current  events  by  crowding 
Into  Irving  Square  to  view  election  results 
and  notice  of  other  Important  events  fram 
chalk  boards  displayed  In  the  window  of  The 
News  ofQce.  then  located  there. 

He  saw  the  paper  through  the  years  of 
development  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  News  plant  on  Route  30, 
and  he  served  as  a  key  source  of  Important 
data  for  residents,  offlctals  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  community's  growth  and 
development. 

In  addition  to  hts  news  coverage  for  the 
Framlngham  News,  be  also  wrote  for  the 
Boston  Olobe,  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 
The  Worcester  Telegram,  and  he  also  served 
both  the  United  Press  and  tbe  Associated 
Press. 

He  belonged  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  pro- 
fessional newspaper  society,  tbe  New  Eng- 
land Editorial  Writers  Assn.  and  tbe  UPX 
Editors  group. 

A  friend  to  those  to  all  faiths,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan was  the  first  individual  ever  to  be 
awarded  the  Brotherhood  award  of  the  Bay 
State  Lodge.  Blml  B'rlth.  This  was  In  1W7. 

This  award  was  given  "In  recognition  of  The 
\ini^elflHh  service  rendered  by  you  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Pramlngham  Park 
bep*-  and  as  a  member  of  the  Framlngham 
Housing  Authority  .  .  .  and  in  further  recog- 
nition of  the  unlimited  space  made  available 
by  you  OS  editor  of  the  Pramlngham  News 
to  sll  religious  grouns  and  church  affiliated 
organlaations  and  the  other  unselfish  and 
unrestricted  services  rendered  by  you  to  the 
peoples  of  Framlngham  and  the  surrounding 
communlMes." 

An  original  member  of  the  tmard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  South  Middlesex  Cooperative 
Bank.  Mr.  Callahan  ultimately  became  Presi- 
dent of  that  Bank.  12  years  ago.  and  It  was 
during  his  administration  that  the  financial 
Institution  moved  Into  Its  present  location 
on  Union  Ave. 

He  was  s  charter  member  of  the  James 
J.  McOrath  Post  No.  74.  American  Legion. 

He  wa<i  also  President  of  the  Framlngham 
Rotary  CUib  and  was  President  of  the  Fram- 
lngham Civic  League. 

He  was  clerk  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Framlngham  Union  Hospital  for  many 
years,  maintaining  the  vital  records  of  that 
Institution  during  periods  of  major  expan- 
sion of  tbe  facilities.  Re  was  also  a  corporator 
or  the  Children's  Hospital  In  'Boston. 

Just  recently  he  had  t>een  named  as  a 
trustee  of  ttie  St.  Patrick's  Manor  Nursing 
Home  ..m  Central  Street. 

The  Framlngham  Heart  Study  which  gath- 
ered massive  amounts  of  key  data  In  the 
effort  to  determine  cause  of  heart  disease 
and  maladies,  was  a  project  of  great  interest 
to  Mr.  Callahan.  He  had  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  tbe  committee  which  was  established 
recently  to  attempt  to  save  this  vital  re- 
search program  which  was  due  to  be  phased 
out. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
Advisory  Board. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pramlngham 
Lodge  of  Elks,  St.  Bridget's  Parish,  having 
served  on  the  building  committee  for  the 
present  church,  the  "Men  of  300",  Knights  of 
Charity,  and  tbe  LLL  Club. 

He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Framlngham 
Country  Club  for  over  40  years,  and  recorded 
the  results  of  all  matches  for  publication  in 
Tbe  News,  providing  a  continuous  record  over 
the  years. 

He  was  a  memt>ftr  and  strong  supporter  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
t  he  Aquarium. 
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He  actively  aided  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Friends 
uf  the  FromLingham  Reformatory,  wblcb 
lurmed  originally  to  bring  restoration  of 
Supc.  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  and  then  con- 
tmued  to  spearhead  efforts  for  penal  relorm. 

AU>8D   UANT   IN    JOUKN&USM 

Through  his  role  m  the  newspaper,  he 
provided  key  assistance  to  annual  fund  drives 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Community  Cbest  and 
the  United  Fund. 

Not  the  least  of  his  acrvlce  was  his  coun- 
selling and  aid  w  scores  ol  persons  entering 
oil  careers  In  journalism.  Many  of  Ibe&e  in- 
dividuals have  moved  on  to  key  poslClous  in 
Lbs  publishing  world  and  In  public  relatloos. 

Mr,  Callahan  was  a  native  of  Framlngham. 
the  son  uf  wunam  and  Bridget  (Finn)  Cal- 
lahan, 

Besides  bis  Interest  In  career  and  com- 
munity service,  Mr.  Callahan  wad  a  man  wbo 
devoted  much  time  to  bis  family.  Ho  was  tbe 
husband  of  Marie  M.   (Carroll)    Oallaban. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  one  son.  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Callahan,  S.  J.  Headmaster  of 
Xavler  School  in  Concord,  and  five  daughters, 
Joau,  wbo  la  Mrs.  John  B.  GUbert  of  BS 
Barnard  St.,  Wacertown,  Commander  C. 
Jane  Callahan,  of  14&  Benbam  Road,  Qrotou, 
Cunn..  dleuuan  at  tbe  UjS.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  Loudon.  Coun.,  Martha,  wife 
of  Atty.  Francis  G.  Dewar,  of  6417  DelPaso 
Ave.,  San  Diego.  Csl..  Molru  who  is  BIrs. 
Rudolph  J.  Mtnnuccl  of  23  Belrldge  Dr., 
Shrewsbury,  and  Miss  Darragh  E.  Callahan,  of 
La  J  una,  N.  Hex. 

Also  surviving  is  a  bruiher.  W.  Prank  Cal- 
lahan of  South  Natick,  four  aisiers,  Mies 
MUdred  Callahan.  Sister  Mary  Paschal,  C.  S. 
J..  Mrs.  John  McLoud  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Sheehau  all  of  Framlngham.  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Many  TaistTTEe  foa  Ma.  Caixahan 

Pbamjngham. — Judge  Arthur  M.  Mason 
:.caned  today's  court  session  with  an  unusual 
"moment  of  reflection"  for  the  late  Raymond 
J.  Callalion.  editor  of  tbe  News. 

Judge  Mason  said  Mr.  Callahan  "was  a 
source  of  strength  and  Inspiration  In  the 
community  for  many  years.  He  will  be  sorely 
and  sadly  missed  in  the  community."  Judge 
Ma£on  said,  "Mr.  Callahan  waii  a  friend  of 
my  family  for  many  years  and  of  my  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Judge  Parley,  for  many  years." 

Judge  Mason  observed  he  had  known  and 
associated  with  Mr.  Callahan  and  the  News 
since  World  War  I. 

BXV.    a.     DtJNCANSON,     INTXarAITH     CLESCY 
ASSOCIATION 

Rev.  Richard  Duncanson.  secretary  of  tbe 
Pramlngham  Intcrfalth  Clergy  Assn. 

"In  tbe  person  of  Raymond  J.  Callahan. 
the  area,  especially  ils  churches  and  temples. 
lost  a  greet  friend  and  a  man  of  faith.  His 
strong  belief  that  religious  institutions  were 
for  tbe  conunon  good  and  betterment  of  our 
communities  made  him  the  most  ecumenical 
editor  in  the  country.  His  door  was  always 
open  to  men,  women  and  children  of  every 
creed.  As  Catholics.  Jews  and  Protestants  we 
mourn  his  passing.  He  has  now  gone  on  to 
Ills  eternal  rest  and  reward.  We  pray  Ood's 
blessing  upon  him  and  his  devoted  family. 
Re  wUl  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us." 

D«.  JUSTIN  M'CASTBT,  P8C  PaEsmCNT 

"I  feel  a  sense  of  untold  loss  In  tbe  passing 
of  Raymond  J.  Callahan.  Tbe  College  and  I 
personally  have  lost  a  staunch  and  true 
friend.  He  gave  of  his  time  and  tolcnu  gen- 
erously, willingly  and  with  no  thought  of 
recognition.  Wbether  heading  the  college 
advisory  board,  helping  our  students  from 
his  vast  fimd  of  knowledge  about  the  his- 
tory of  Framlngham,  or  serving  us  In  the 
press,  he  stood  alone.  His  character  and  In- 
fluence reflect  themselves  in  the  fine  family 
which  brought  him  such  Joy  and  pride.  Bis 
life  was  a  full  one.  His  loss  leaves  the  deepest 
of  voids.  We  will  never  forget  him." 
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BSSNAJU)  L.  aOACH,  C.  OF  C.  EX£C.  SBC. 

Bernard  U  Roach.  Executive  Vice  President 
uf  the  South  Middlesex  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  today  thai  the  region  has 
Icrst  a  great  and  dedicated  leader  in  tbe  pafi6- 
mg  of  Ray  Callahan.  "He  was  an  inspiration 
Lo  all  of  us  whu  worked  with  him  on  com- 
munity endeavors  over  the  years.  His  family, 
the  conimunliy.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
myself  personaUy  have  loot  a  uue  friend.  His 
uounscUing  uua  wisdom  were  always  given 
freely  and  of  a  great  value  to  all  of  us  who 
were  prlvUeged  to  know  him. 

"My  deepest  sympathy  and  that  of  the  en- 
tire Chamber  are  extended  to  Mrs.  CaUahan 
and  his  children  in  this  time  of  sorrow." 

JAMCS   MACPBCaSON    JO.,    PUBl.IftHES 
FftAMINGHAM    NKWS 

It  Is  difficult  not  to  be  redundant  In  speak- 
ing of  a  man  who  became  a  legend  In  his  own 
time. 

In  acknowledging  the  service  and  devo- 
tion— and,  I  am  sure,  at  times,  forbearance^ 
that  Raymond  CaUabon  bestowed  on  four 
generations  of  my  family  It  must  be  espe- 
cially noted  that  hie  capacity  as  my  own 
teacher  included  that  of  "custodian  of  our 
standards." 

If  I  were  to  basord  that  the  only  im- 
mortality any  man  has  a  right  to  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  personality  and  character 
nave  grown  so  as  to  properly  Influence  his 
family,  his  friends  and  his  acquaintances, 
Raymond  Callahan  would  have  to  be  the  pre- 
eminent candidate. 

It's  like  plunking  a  stone  In  tbe  water,  and 
the  ripples  start  going  out;  so  that  the  man 
influenced  in  turn  passes  U  on  in  better 
order. 

CUWAaU   M.   KSNNXDY.   V.S.    StWATOH 

The  Framlngham  commonlty  has  lost  a 
great  friend  witB  the  death  of  Baymood  J. 
Callahan.  And  so  has  tbe  Journalism  profes- 
sion. 

Tbe  Pramlngham  News  was  his  life.  Be  de- 
\-oted  his  energies  and  his  great  talents  to 
The  News,  and  it  is  in  a  very  real  senae  a 
monument  to  him. 

And  with  his  death,  we  have  lost  as  well, 
his  great  personal  qualities  of  warmth  and 
sincerity. 

He  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man.  as  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  oould 
attest. 

"His  death  la  a  loss  to  us  all." 

RXPeCSENTATIVE  BAKOU)   DONOBUB. 
U.S.    CONCRXSS 

"I  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to 
liear  this  morning  of  tbe  sudden  and  the 
unexpected  death  of  my  longtime  dear  friend, 
Raymond  J.  Callahan,  editor  of  the  Fram- 
mgbam  News. 

"He  was  a  rock  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional Integrity. 

"In  these  tumultuous  and  ultra-sophis- 
ticated times  he  was  the  type  of  professional 
Journalist  to  whom  people  turned  for  the 
honest  facts  and  the  reassuring  word. 

"He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  on  inspir- 
ing father.  In  his  work  and  In  his  private 
life  his  own  mark  was  excellence,  and  he 
brought  out  the  beat  In  everybody  who  was 
ever  privileged  to  be  associated  with  him. 

"He  motivated  people  to  thstr  best  effort 
not  by  speech,  but  by  action.  Not  by  com- 
mand, but  by  personal  example.  For  his 
unique  character,  competence,  and  compas- 
sion, he  was  beloved  by  multitudes  In  this 
area  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

"He  literally  gave  up  bis  life  In  the  honor- 
able service  of  bis  neighbors  and  bis  friends, 
his  community,  and  hts  country. 

"Bay  Callahan's  life  constitutes  a  legend 
of  goodness  In  tbe  Frammgham  area  that 
will  remain  forever,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  this  poor  world  will  soon  see  his  like 
again. 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  his  wife,  Marie  and 
his  wonderful  children  in  this  hour  of  the 
deepest  sorrows  a  loving  family  can  ever  ex- 
perience." 
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(By  diaries  Ayer) 

FaauiNGBAM.— Tributes  of  tbe  last  three 
days  from  thousands  of  friends  and  associ- 
ates to  Raymond  J.  CaUahan  as  an  outstand- 
ing newsman,  town  official  and  flnanriai 
leader  were  climaxed  Saturday  morning  at 
a  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  which  empha- 
sized his  role  In  life  as  one  who  loved,  above 
all.  his  fellow  man. 

Tbe  widely-known  Journalist  and  com- 
munity leader  who  had  served  tbe  Fram- 
lngham News  for  &6  years,  as  editor  since 
1047,  died  suddeiUy  Wednesday  nigbt  when 
bUicken  suddenly  with  a  heart  attack. 

Recognition  of  bis  service  to  his  town  and 
his  state,  and  to  scores  of  persons  through 
individual  acu  of  kindness,  has  come  during 
the  calling  hours  Thursday  and  Friday  at 
tbe  McCarthy  Funeral  Home.  There  has  been 
tlie  largest  turnout  of  Individuals  ever  to 
uitend  visiting  hours  held  there. 

Among  those  who  paid  their  respects  were 
such  long-time  friends  as  D^.  Senator  fid- 
ward  Eenxiedy,  Attorney  General  Rot»ert  H. 
Qulnn.  Secretary  of  State  John  P.  X.  Davoren 
of  Milford,  and  Middlesex  County  District 
Attorney  John  J.  Oroney. 

At  the  gruveside  services  in  EdgeU  Grove 
Cemetery,  the  flag  was  received  from  Sve 
members  of  the  James  J.  McOrath  Post, 
American  Legion  by  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Donohue  of  Worcester,  a  close  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  who  in-turn  presented  the 
Hag  to  Mrs.  Callahan. 

There  were  messages  of  condolence  from 
many  other  leaders,  including  Gov.  Francis 
Sargent  and  Congressman  PhUlp  Phlibln. 

Over  700  persona  filled  the  church  for  the 
solemn  ceremonies. 

Tbe  casket  was  brought  into  the  church 
between  a  uniformed  formation  conslstmg 
of  Framlngham  polioemen.  Framlngham  fire- 
men and  State  Troopers. 

Tbe  centra]  theme  of  the  brief  bomUy  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Callahan,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  late  editor,  and  principal  celebrant  of 
the  Mass.  was  Christ's  dictum  "love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you". 

He  noted  that  Christ  "has  gone  before  tjs 
and  left  us  with  a  pattern  to  follow." 

Thii  was  the  very  simple  manner  of  life  of 
Dad.  He  felt  that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to 
tbe  Christians  at  Ephesus  were  truly  meant 
for  him :  that  he  was  one  chosen  by  God  tn 
Christ  to  be  holy  and  spotless  and  to  live 
through  love  in  his  presence. 

"This  is  bow  he  lived  with  his  family,  with 
his  fellow  workers  and  with  all  people  who 
entered  his  life.  He  was  a  gentle  and  kind 
man  with  a  ready  wit.  He  would  be  smbar- 
rassed  by  all  the  wonderful  tributes  paid 
him,  for  he  felt  his  life  was  based  on  faitb 
and  hope  and  he  felt  Uiat  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  man  trying  his  best  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  therefore 
needed  no  accolades.** 

Scriptural  readings  were  given  by  Rev. 
Richard  Duncanson.  assistant  minister  eft 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and 
Dr.  D.  Justin  McCarthy,  President  of  the 
Pramlngham  State  College,  both  longtime 
friends  of  Mr.  Callahan. 

SCANT   CLSBCT    ATTKNDXS 

The  large  crowd  attending  tbe  rites  in- 
cluded a  great  many  Framlngham  town  offi- 
cials, business  and  commimity  leaders,  and 
there  were  many  present  representing  the 
various  faiths.  The  fact  that  tbe  Jewish  holi- 
days were  concluding  this  week-end  pre- 
vented many  of  Mr.  Callahan's  Jewish 
friends  from  being  in  attendance.  Be  had 
been  the  first  recipient  of  the  Bay  State 
Lodge's  B'nal  B'rlth  sward  In  IB57  In  recog- 
nition of  his  contributions  toward  the 
churches  and  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Many  siswrs  wire  present  from  the  Con- 
grtgillon  of  St.  JoMph.  of  which  Mr.  C«l- 
Uhiui's  sister.  Sister  P««h»l  la  a  member,  the 
Sisters  ol  Charity,  the  CarmelUte  SUters, 
»ho  operate  the  St.  Patricks  Manor  Niu^- 
Ing  Home  on  whose  txiard  of  trustees  Mr. 
Callahan  was  serving,  and  other  groups 

All  members  of  the  Board  of  selectmen 
who  had  proclaimed  yesterday  as  a  day  tor 
residents  to  recognize  the  long  and  valued 
service  for  Mr.  Callahan  to  his  community, 
were  at  the  rites.  ..    ^    _  .. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  nslt- 
ing  hours  was  the  number  of  young  people 
who  were  Included  among  the  callers  sym- 
bollMng  the  interest  which  Mr.  Callahan  had 
m  the  town's  younger  youth. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PK)(HSTl.VAjnA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPHSSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  12.  1370 
Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Columbus  Day,  1970. 1  want  to  reflect  lor 
a  moment  on  the  achievement  of  the  man 
we  credit  with  discovering  Uiis  continent, 
and  the  contributions  of  other  Italian - 
Americans  to  the  growth  of  our  NaUon 
diu-ing  the  five  centuries  since  Christo- 
pher Columbus  sailed. 

Columbus  was  not  bound  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Dark  Ages  which  held 
that  the  world  was  Oat  and  that  he  who 
sailed  too  close  to  the  ocean's  edge  would 
be  lost. 

Columbus  looked  beyond  dogma.  He 
had  laith  and  courage. 'His  desire  for 
knowledge  was  greater  than  any  fear  of 
the  risks.  In  these  ways  he  exemplified 
many  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  others 
of  his  countrjmen.  and  would-be  Ameri- 
cans from  all  comers  of  the  world.  These 
qualities  have  proved  indispensable  to 
the  development  of  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion the  world  has  ever  know. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
Columbus  spent  2.000.000  mavarrl— 
$52  000 — to  the  time  of  the  $24  bllUon 
Apollo  program.  But  both  voyages,  the 
venture  of  three  small  ships  into  un- 
charted waters  and  the  sophisticated 
technological  effort  which  climaxed  in 
the  landing  of  the  Eagle,  were  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  man.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  tributes  to  the  eternal  spirit 
of  discovery  which  inspires  human  be- 
ings to  brave  the  unknown. 

I  think  it  is  no  accident  of  fate  that  the 
first  men  on  the  moon  were  Americans. 
Our  leadership  in  space,  as  m  other  areas 
of  endeavor,  is  a  result  of  the  poolifig  of 
the  talents  of  people  from  all  nations 
who  possessed  the  drive,  optimism,  and 
know-how  to  follow  Columbus  to 
America. 

Our  ancestors  had  the  imagination, 
motivation,  and  constructive  restlessness 
that  IS  needed  to  build  a  new  naUon.  and 
as  they  lived  and  worked  on  these  shores 
they  created  a  new  kind  of  man— the 
American.  . 

The  American's  special  characterisucs 
may  have  destined  him  for  his  present 
world  leadership,  but  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  origins  of  his  unique  abili- 
ties were  in  the  nations  we  lead.  The 
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American  Is  a  magnificent  composite  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Because 
there  Is  no  nation  which  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  building  of  America,  we 
owe  the  world  a  debt  of  gratitude,  re- 
spect, and  responsibility. 

On  this  day  I  especially  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  contributions  of  Italian- 
Americans  to  ovir  Nation's  art.  music, 
literature,  science  and  technology,  and 
other  endeavors  Indispensable  to  the 
quality  of  our  national  life. 

We  as  Americans  have  inherited  •  tra- 
dition of  courage  and  faith.  Although  the 
opportunities  for  pioneering  and  explo- 
ration by  great  numbers  of  people  are 
more  limited  now  than  they  were  when 
our  forebears  unshackled  themselves 
Irom  tlie  Old  World,  there  are  still  un- 
eonquered  frontiers. 

F*w  of  us  can  go  to  the  moon  or  the 
planets.  But  the  challenees  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  war.  tyraruiy.  aftd  catastrophe 
are  frontiers  which  are  open  to  us  all. 
and  they  are  frontiers  which  never  close. 

Let  us  use  our  special  heritage  In 
tackling  them. 
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stotus  those  of  our  brothers  who  were 
left  behind  liecause  of  our  mistakes. 

On  this  Columbus  Day.  then,  let  us 
call  forth  those  qualities  of  faith,  cour- 
age, and  determination  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  many  centuries  ago  to 
move  out  and  forge  ahead,  though  the  fu- 
ture was  far  from  clear.  He  went  forth. 
We,  too,  accept  the  challenge. 


ALWAYS  REMEMBER  MOTHER  AND 
I  LOVE  YOU 


COLUMBUS    DAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALXFOaMIA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columbus  Day  is  upon  us  once 
Bgam,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  to  re- 
new our  awareness  of  a  singular  man 
and  his  lUlian  countrymen  who  today 
share  the  American  heritage  Beginning 
with  such  notables  as  Columbus  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  ItaUan-Amerlcan 
community  has  closely  involved  itself 
with  the  history  of  this  Nation  since  Its 
early  days  as  explorers,  priests,  traders, 
and  partners  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion- 

In  modem  times,  they  have  fought 
alongside  us  In  wars,  participating  in  fa- 
mous battles,  producing  Medal  of  Honor 
winners,  and  having  OS.  naval  ships 
named  in  honor  of  their  heroes.  They 
have  gone  on  to  give  us  Important  Ital- 
ian-American politicians,  high  officials, 
scientists,  musiciafis,  painters,  and 
singers. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  in  California  shares 
the  modem  heritage  with  many  Italian- 
American  fellow  citizens.  They  are  a 
strong  community  preserving  their  dis- 
tinct Italian-American  way  of  life 
through  organizations  like  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  newspapers  like  L'Eco  dltalla  and 
various  other  social  and  service  organiza- 
tions. 

This  day  not  only  honors  Italian- 
Americans,  however,  but  by  implication 
stresses  the  principle  that  our  roots  are 
diverse  and  that  our  heritage  was  made 
rich  by  the  many  groups  in  earlier  years 
that  locked  together  in  similar  pursuits 
and  welded  that  heritage  from  coast  to 
coast.  Still,  that  process  is  not  com- 
plete— the  process,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  not 
complete.  We  must  yet  welcome  Into  lull 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  IMDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  moxe  than 
1  600  American  servicemen  are  listed  afi 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  acUon  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  deplore  the  Incredibly 
inhumane  and  barbarous  attitude  of  the 
Communist  enemy  in  their  disregard  ol 
the  basic  standards  of  human  decency 
and  continued  indifference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  families  of  these  prisoners. 
Maj.  Carl  Lasiter  has  languished  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison  for  2>2  years. 
Until  last  April  his  family  had  received 
no  word  of  him  or  from  him.  He  is  but 
one  of  these  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
been  subjected  to  abuse  and  humiUation 
because  of  North  Vietnam's  continued 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  Indianapolis 
News'  September  26.  1970  article  about 
Major  Lasiter.  whose  devotion  to  duty 
has  torn  him  from  his  family  and 
country : 

ALWAYS  RKMtMBtS   MOTHE*  AND  I  LOVE  YOO 

(By  John  Carpenter) 
A  girl  on  her  :3th  birthday  la  overwhelmed 
with  tears  u  she  reads  a  letter. 

A  proud  father  of  a  man  In  the  Air  Force 
sobs  and  tries  to  hold  back  emotion*  that 
have  clogged  his  life  for  more  than  two 
vears,  . 

A  soft-spoken,  but  strong  woman  aaya,  ne 
Just  has  to  come  home." 

■  We  dont  want  him  or  others  Uke  him  to 
be  forgotten."  Mrs.  Carl  Lasiter.  mother  of 
lour  cbUdren.  says. 

Her  husband  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  for  a>i,  years. 

Ma]  Lasiter.  an  outstanding  athlete  at 
Southport  High  School  In  1952.  made  the  Air 
Force  his  career  in  1957. 

He  reallMd  posalble  consequences  when 
he  began  his  "Job,"  but  IttUe  did  he  know  of 
the  suffering  It  would  bring  him.  his  family 
and  relatlve*. 

He  was  shot  down  on  his  64th  muaon 
north  of  Hanoi  Feb.  5.  1968  in  an  Air  Force 
P105,  ,       _ 

After  being  reported  missing  in  action  lor 
about  two  years  he  was  included  on  the  of- 
ficial prisoner  of  war  list. 

Lasiter  had  been  based  In  Korat,  TbaUand, 
since  Oct.  12.  1967.  before  disaster  struck. 

HlB  family  had  no  word  of  him  nor  from 
him  until  last  April  3. 

Until  a  week  ago.  his  wUe,  Eleanor,  bad 
received  two  letters  and  one  card — all  taking 
approximately  three  monthB  to  arrlT*  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Laslters  have  four  children.  Taznmy. 
13;  Kim.  12;  Buale,  11.  and  John  9. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  this  week  with 
Mrs.  Lasiter,  who  now  la  living  In  San  Diego 
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with  the  children,  she  said.  "It  looks  en- 
couraging— I've  received  three  letters  in  the 
last  four  days  from  Carl." 

The  most  recent  letter  touched  deeply 
the  heart  of  Laslters  oldest  daughter  who 
was  trying  as  well  as  poasible  to  celebrate 
her  13th  birthday  without  her  father  by 
her  side. 

"Tammy  usually  does  not  show  much  emo- 
tion, out  when  she  read  the  letter  from  her 
daddy  she  was  overwhelmed  with  tears.'' 
Mrs.  Lasiter  said. 

The  letter,  in  part  read : 

"Happy  birthday,  teen-ager. 

"Wish  I  could  help  you  celebrate. 

"Hope  your  futtire  Is  fuU  of  happiness  and 
success. 

"Set  your  Itle  goals  high  and  plan  tor  the 
future. 

"Enjoy  growing  up. 

'Try  to  set  a  good  example  for  otbers. 

"Always  remember  mother  and  t  are  proud 
of  you  and  love  you  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Laaiter,  director  of  nurses  for  the 
Hume  of  Oulding  Hands,  a  hospital  for  the 
mentally  retarded  In  Lakeside  near  San 
Diego,  said.  "We  have  very  strong  children 
and  ihey  have  all  done  well,  but  we  all  miss 
Carl  so  very  much." 

"Carl  has  missed  out  on  so  much.  The  girls 
are  growing  up  and  his  little  boy  is  growing 
into  a  fine  young  man." 

"John  Is  following  in  bis  father's  foot- 
steps. 

"He  Is  playing  first  string  flanker  back  In 
the  Pop  Warner  football  league  and  batted 
.455  In  Little  League  baseball  this  summer." 
Mrs.  Lasiter  said. 

Lasiter  was  a  four-year  lett«rman  in  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football  at  Southport. 
He  attended  Ball  State  University  one  year 
and  played  footall  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  After  graduating  from  North  Dakota. 
he  was  a  high  school  head  football  coach  In 
Warren.  Minnesota  before  entering  the  Air 
Force  in  1967. 

"In  his  letters  Carl  says  he  la  uninjured 
and  m  good  health,  but  I  don't  feel  he  Is  in 
good  health  with  the  diet  they  have  over 
there,"   Mrs.   Lasiter   said. 

His  wife  said  the  menu  consists  of  rice. 
pumpkin  soup  and  pig  fat. 

The  31  long  months  have  left  a  mark  of 
almost  unbearable  grief  for  his  mother  and 
father  in  Indianapolis. 

Laalter's  father.  Ralph,  9901  Pendleton 
Pike,  a  security  officer  at  Winona  Hospital, 
apologizes  as  his  voice  trembles  when  asked 
about  his  son. 

Choking  back  tears,  bis  father  said.  "All 
we  can  do  Is  hope  Carl  returns  home  safely 
...  I  can't  talk  anymore  about  it  .  .  Jta 
sorry." 

Carl's  wife  has  attended  committee  meet- 
ings m  Washington  with  other  POW  wives, 
and  they  are  urging  Che  American  public 
become  more  concerned  about  the  treatment 
of  our  prisoners. 

"This  concern  is  important.  World  opinion 
might  force  Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of 
human  decency  and  possible  release  of  pris- 
oners," Mrs.  Lasiter  said. 

She  said  she  plans  to  go  to  Washington 
again  Friday  with  a  group  of  other  wives 
whose  husbands  are  prtsonera  of  war.  "This 
time  I'm  taking  my  two  oldest  daughters 
with  me.'*  she  said. 

"If  you  want  to  help  the  men  many  Amer- 
icans have  forgotten,  you  can.  Tour  letters 
wiU  help. 

"Write  to  senators,  representatives  or  to 
United  We  Stand.  Box  lOO.OOO.  Dallas,  Tex. 
75235.  saying  you  are  concerned  about  tbe 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War — that  Hanoi  should  live  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  putting 
Into  practice  the  convention's  rules  on  tbe 
treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

"Tour  letter  could  be  tbe  one  that  spells 
the  dlfTerence."  Mrs.  Lasiter  said. 
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THE  HERITAGE  GROUPS  DIVISION 
OF  THE  REPUBUCAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  DIRECTOR. 
LASZLO  PASZTOR 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  WTOBUMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  Sunday 
Star  of  October  11,  1970,  carries  an  ar- 
ticle on  tbe  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  on  its  dynamic  chief,  Laszlo 
Pasztor. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  with 
my  remarks: 

The  OOP  OoES  Ethnic  amd  in  a  Bio  Way 

Wat 

(By  Kenneth  Ikenberry) 

The  Republican  Party  has  gone  ethnic  with 
a  vengeance.  Making  up.  perhaps,  for  all 
chose  years  when  the  average  immigrant 
probably  thought  of  the  GOP  as  a  collection 
of  Mayflower-descendant  bojikers  In  CooUdge 
collars,  the  party  Is  fathering  Italian  and 
Polish  and  Hungarlsji  Republican  olubs  all 
over  tbe  urban  Bast  and  the  Industrial  Mld- 
wc«t. 

For  the  first  Ume.  the  R«pubUcan  National 
Committee  has  a  permanent  nationalities  di- 
vision working  away  in  Its  Capitol  BUll  head* 
quarters,  and  high  hopes  of  severing  the 
many  ties  that  bind  ethnic  groups  to  the 
Democrats. 

The  GOP  has  what  it  thinks  are  some 
heavy  lasue^— crime,  campus  radicals,  moral 
rot — and  a  man  it  knows  Is  a  shining  folk 
hero — Splro  T.  Agnew.  Republicans  hope  to 
change  ethnic  voting  patterns  enough  this 
November  to  win  in  some  Important  states. 

Tbe  head  of  the  naUonaJltles  division  (or 
Heritage  Oroups  Division  as  It  is  called)  Is 
L&szlo  C.  Pasztor,  a  pleasant,  earnest,  prop- 
erly partisan  man  who  in  many  ways  prob- 
ably  represante  the  attitudes  of  the  pieople 
the  Republicans  intend  to  bring  into  ttie 
fold. 

PasEtor  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  Hungary  and  spent  several 
yeojB  In  prisons.  He  wae  active  in  t^e  uprising 
of  1956  and  escaped  to  t^ls  country  wh«a  It 
was  put  down.  A  pharmacist,  he  took  gradu- 
ate courses  In  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  whUe  working  for  tbe  J  &  L  Steel 
Corp.  there.  He  was  a  research  supervisor 
when  he  left  the  company  last  year  to  take 
the  GOP  Job. 

Pasztor  is  devoutly  conservative,  and  be 
thinks  moat  members  of  nationality  groups 
share  his  atUtudM.  "As  the  Democrat*  w«re 
taken  over  In  some  areas  by  liberals,  ultra 
liberals  and  extreme  liberals,  the  more  these 
people  (the  ethnic  groups)  felt  tbe  party 
slipping  out  from  under  their  feet."  he  said. 

He  said  that  first  and  second  generation 
Immigrants,  many  of  whom  hold  down  a  sec- 
ond Job  to  send  their  children  to  college, 
are  enraged  by  campus  disturbances.  (Paaz- 
tor's  son  Is  at  Harvard,  where,  tbe  father 
complains,  be  and  his  conservative  friends 
are  excluded  from  the  usual  channels  of  stu- 
dent communication,  such  as  the  news- 
paper.) 

ANCEB    ERUTTS 

The  anger  he  speaks  of  came  boUlng  up 
last  weekend  at  tbe  second  annual  Heritage 
Groups  conference  here.  Rep.  Donald  Rlegle 
of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  party's  liberal 
wing,  was  angrily  denounced  by  many  of 
the  300  delegates  after  blE  keynote  speech. 
In  which  he  Implied  criticism  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  and  said  be  supported  Sen. 
Charles  Qoodell  of  New  York  In  his  cam- 
paign for  reelection. 

Later,  m  the  resolucious  they  passed,  the 
delegates  spoke  of  "the  triple  threat  of  crime 
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in  the  streets,  narcotics  and  pornography" 
and  stated  their  "rejection  of  permissive- 
ness in  American  society." 

Tbe  resolutions  backed  the  President  on 
Vietnam  and  warned  of  Communist  acuvt- 
ties  in  the  Middle  East.  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  They  urged  "the  speedy  creation 
of  a  permanent  congressional  committee  on 
Captive  Nations."  There  was  a  resolution  ot 
support  for  Agnew  for  "exposing  the  bias  of 
tiettonal  news  media"  and  "condemning 
leftist  radicals,  in  our  streets  and  in  our 
universities." 

The  nationalities  division  covers  every 
group  from  Albanians  and  Ukrainians  to 
Mexican- Americans  and  American  Indians, 
and  Pa&ztor  speaks  glowingly  of  the  party's 
possibiUUes  among  each  and  every  one  of 
them 

But  the  area  from  which  the  Republicans 
hope  to  draw  for  their  "emerging  majority" 
Is  clearly  made  up  of  the  European  immi- 
grants In  the  eastern  and  Great  Lakas 
states — people  in  the  great  middle  and 
lower-middle  class  that  figures  so  largely  In 
thf  calculations  of  the  analysts. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  bloc — or  group  of 
blocs — IS  Roman  Catholic,  and  while  it  may 
respond  to  the  attacks  on  "permissiveness." 
there  is  no  barm  in  turning  a  sympathetic 
e=x  to  appeals  for  government  aid  to  paroch- 
ial schools,  as  the  Nixon  administration  is 
doing. 

Laura-Anne  Genero.  who  works  for  the 
nationalities  division  and  is  considered  the 
"resident  expert"  on  the  Catholic  vote,  lists 
five  key  states  where  the  Republicans  hope 
to  make  gains  with  their  ethnic  approach : 

New  Jersey  (50  percent  ethnic/ Catholic — 
Italian.  Irish.  Polish,  Hungarian).  New  York 
( 45  percent  etbnlc/Catbolic > .  Connecticut 
(SO  percent).  Ohio  (26  percent),  Pennsyl- 
vania (30  to  86  percent)  and  Maryland  (20 
percent  j . 

The  Repubilcans,  financiaUy  well-off  and 
hoping  to  make  some  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  Congress,  are  not  stinting  or. 
their  new  eSort  to  win  over  the  nationali- 
ties. Tliey  have  a  full-time  staff  of  five  work- 
ing in  headquarters  to  coordinate  and  en- 
courage nationalities  work  throughout  the 
country. 

A   BIG   TASK 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  Is  helping  state  GOP 
committees  create  nationality  organlzauons. 
To  this  end  the  Heritage  Groups  Division  has 
put  out  a  handbook  for  organiaers,  full  of 
very  specific  advice  ("Agr«e  on  the  name  of 
tbe  club  and  Its  geographical  area.  Tlie  name 
of  your  club  can  be  anything  tliat  your 
cotximlttee  may  decide,  but  it  should  be 
definitive  and  appealing  to  proepecUve  mem- 
bers.  Suggestions  include  such  names  as  Pol- 
ish-American Club  for  .  .  .").  It  tells  how 
to  make  up  news  releases  and  membership 
cards,  and  offers  a  suggested  club  constltu- 
Uon  and  bylaws. 

Tbe  division  also  is  helping  Individual  Re- 
publican candidates  go  after  the  ethnic  vote. 
Among  Its  services  to  this  end:  Historical 
profiles  on  nationality  groups  ior  uae  in 
speeches;  calendars  of  nationality  hoUdays; 
advisors  who  can  put  out  news  releases  and 
campaign  literature  in  other  languages,  and 
advice  on  what  iesuea  are  of  primary  interest 
to  tbe  particular  nationality  group  twlng 
considered. 

Pasztor's  division  also  has  its  voice  in  GOP 
patronage  councils,  although  he  insists  that 
the  effort  will  not  be  buUt  on  Jobs  for  the 
faithful. 

On  tbe  back  of  their  organizer's  handbook, 
the  Republicans  have  printed  a  credo  that 
begins:  "As  a  naturalized  CS.  citizen  I  am 
a  Republican  because.  .  .  ."  Among  ttu 
"becauses":  "I  believe  that  Socialism  and  the 
'welfare  state'  would  destroy  the  incentives 
of  free  enterprise,  limit  my  opportunities  to 
succeed,  weaken  tbe  nation  and  are  contrary 
to  the  concepts  of  our  Cozutltutlonal  form 
of  government." 
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Solid  couiervftilve  Republican  doculne,  ol 
couTM,  but  Is  It  really  wliat  ttoe  "u»tiou*ll- 
Ues '  wttui?  Uoyd  Bedifc.  who  works  fir  tHe 
loitioiialiues  diviaiou  ol  vbe  DemocrsUc  Na- 
Uonal  ConuiutEce,  thluJti  it  will  be  the 
OOP's  stumbling  block. 

The  DemocruHc  liaison  with  the  eUuuc 
groups  was  lormed  over  a  long  period  of 
umt.  he  wild,  and  it  involved  personal  work 
in  the  wurdfi  and  leglslaUon  that  represented 
the  liiieresLs  oI  the  groups,  much  of  U  con- 
tributing to  the  'welfare  state." 

•The  blue  coUar  worker  really  needs  some 
help  now."  he  said.  'But  the  BepubUcan* 
axe  unmlUng  to  spend  the  money  to  give 
hun  Lbe  things  he  needs." 

Kenn  Phillips,  author  oI  a  boot  f'The 
Smefglng  BepubUcan  Majority"),  that  has 
become  a  semiiAcred  t«»t  lor  some  GOP 
strategists,  thinks  the  party  is  revealing  a 
"Captive  Nations  preoccupation"  In  It* 
ethnic  effort. 

In  his  syndicated  newspaper  column  yes- 
terday, Phillips  argued  that  even  moot  ethnic 
Americana  of  Eastern  European  background 
are  reUUvely  apathetic  about  politics  in 
their  old  homelands.  "Most  of  ethnic  Amer- 
ica has  moved  irora  Little  Itaiys,  Kerry 
Patches  and  Polish  Hills  to  solid  two-famUy 
house  neighborhoods  or  beyond  to  suburbia." 
he  wrote.  This  has  served  to  reinforce  their 
socUU  (xinserv&Liam,  and  as  never  before, 
they  are  ripe  for  participation  in  a  Middle 
Amerlcan-bAsed  poUtical  constituency  that 
demonstrates  real  concern  for  their  socio- 
economic welfare." 
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pie,  decent  and  patriotic — or  poets,  musi- 
cians, writers,  suteamen,  Judges,  or  lead- 
ers of  businesa  and  labor,  they  are  pillars 
ol  America  and  we  honor  them  today. 

When  we  now  atlenipt  lo  pioneer  in 
the  social,  political  and  economic  seas,  we 
are  given  the  same  discoiira«ing  advice: 
it  IS  too  dangerous,  disaster  will  result. 

But.  we  Americans  who  have  flown  to 
the  moon.  spUt  the  atom,  created  the 
wonders  of  science  and  technology, 
should  emulate  the  determination  and 
courage  that  guided  Columbuf. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLOKIOA 

IM  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1970 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  to  commemorate  Columbus  Day 
and  to  recall  that  when  Columbus  set 
sail  on  October  12,  1492.  he  hoped  to  dis- 
cover a  new  route  to  the  riches  of  the 
East  Indies.  He  discovered,  instead,  our 
western  hemisphere,  verdant  and  rich  In 
natural  resources  and  potential  mate- 
rial rewards  for  all  mankind,  far  exceed- 
ing Columbus'  dreams. 

As  we  celebrate  the  478th  annlversarj- 
of  his  landing  in  our  hemisphere,  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  discovery  is  a 
never-ceasing  human  enterprise.  We,  in 
these  troubled  times,  may  all  be  dis- 
coverers of  America  in  terms  of  our  Im- 
mense riches  and  possibilities  I  refer  not 
only  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  In- 
justice, both  of  which  are  possible  In  this 
generation;  but  the  rediscovery  of  the 
rights  and  the  kinship  of  all  men.  Ir- 
respective of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or 
nationality.  We  need  the  rediscovery  of 
the  community  between  the  Reneratlons. 
each  contributing  to  the  other'.'!  needs; 
the  rediscovery  of  the  beauty  of  our  Na- 
tion, ridding  it  of  the  pollution  of  water 
and  the  land,  and  even  of  the  pollution 
of  the  mind. 

This  kind  of  rediscovery  Is  unceasing 
since  the  problems  that  confront  us  are 
ever  present  and  ever  chanRing. 

In  honoring  this  great  explorer  today. 
we  salute  his  Italian  forebearers— the 
people  from  whom  he  drew  the  character 
that  made  his  expedition  possible. 

The  Italy  that  gave  us  Columbas  has 
provided  us  with  millions  of  our  finest 
citizens — whether  they  are  average  peo- 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  SCH'WENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article    contained    In    the   Des    Moines 
Register  for  March  31.  1970.  attributes 
an  employee  of  tlie  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  with  a  statement  that 
"Detroit  would  not  offer  much  resistance 
to  standards,  to  this  area,"  referring  to 
bumper  standards.  If  this  is  the  case.  It 
Is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  standards 
have  not   yet  been   promulgated.   The 
article  follows: 
VsntB  Statm  Ui  Smr  To  RMOiu  Sath 
BuMPma  OH  C^MB 
(By  D«n  Plsbtr) 
WnsmMoTOK,    D.C.— The   National    High- 
way Safety  Bureau  (NHBB)  wlU  take  an  Un- 
portant    step    Thursday    toward    requlrUig 
automotiUe  bumper  designs  tHat  oould  save 
Uvea  and  dradtlcaily  reduce  tlie  cost  ot  low- 
apeed  coUlsloas. 

Tbe  bureau  will  bold  a  publlo  meeting  m 
WaaliingtoQ — a  key  step  In  the  aetUng  of  a 
new  standard  that  would  force  auto  maketa 
to  improve  bumper  dealgns.  Alter  digesting 
teatunony  at  the  meeting,  procedure  calls 
for  Isauaoce  of  a  proposed  standard,  ttien  a 
Onal  version. 

While  low-speed  coUlalon  promises  some 
safety  beneat*— and  la  the  fljst  step  toward 
"crashwonhlneea"  standards  that  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe  haa  estimated 
could  save  5.000  Uvea  a  year — the  mora  Im- 
mc<UaU  benefit  lor  conaumexa  could  tie  in 
lower  Insurance  and  repair  costs. 

NH3B  has  issued  a  dlscuaalon  paper  on  a 
new  "eicterlor  protection"  standard,  designed 
to  serve  aa  a  base  for  Thursday's  meeting.  It 
would  require  that  cars  withstand  the  equi- 
valent of  a  6  mlle-an-hour  collision  without 
any  damage  or  displacement  of  sheet  metal, 
headlights,  hood  and  trunk  latch  systems, 
and  fuel.  cooUng  and  eshaust  syatema. 

Tests  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  show  that  damage  on  typical 
U.S. -built  19flfl  four-door  sedans  ranges  from 
H34  to  $306  In  a  5  m.p  h.  Impact 

Auto  Insurance  companies  have  been  In- 
creasingly vocal  in  calUng  for  Detroit  to  de- 
sign cars  with  repalrablUty  In  mind  to  cut 
accident  losses. 

TWO  weeks  ago.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  be- 
gan a  20  per  cent  offering  premium  discount 
on  collision  Insurance  for  vehicle*  that  can 
sustain  5  m.p-h.  front  and  rear  Impacts 
without  damage. 

INTENSIFT     BTTOarB 

Pacing  such  facta,  auto  makers  have  In- 
tensified efforts  to  design  future  cars  with 
ftmctlonal  bumpers,  aa  well  as  with  other 
features  to  ease  repair. 


Alex  M.  colaluca.  safety  standards  engi- 
neer at  NHSB.  says  conunenu  received  so  lar 
on  the  Ulseuasion  paper  Indicate  Detrult 
won't  Oder  much  resistance  to  standards.  In 
this  area,  even  though  "now.  no  one  makes 
a  car  to  meet  this  standard." 

By  standardizing  bumper  heights  and  con- 
liijuralliius.  the  "impact  zone"  m  collisions 
can  be  Iccalued.  enabling  the  bureau  to  fo- 
cus attanuon  on  the  whole  system  for  Im- 
pact absorption  in  accldente. 

The  key  lo  reducing  injuries  generated  by 
•he  impact  is  so  the  passenger  doesn't  have 

Combined  with  air  bags  that  will  be  re- 
quired on  luture  cais.  crashworthy  vehicles 
could  dramatlcaUj  cut  the  death  toll,  and 
make  even  vary  high  speed  colUaiona— In  ex- 
cess of  SO  m  pJi.— survlvable.  It  is  beUeved. 

The  Orst  energy -absorbUig  bumpers  are 
likely  to  appear  oo  1972  model  cars. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  RECORD  OP  THE 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OP    MICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12.  1970 
Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when'  the  returns  of  the  1968  electlm 
were  in,  the  American  people  had  elected 
a  new  President  ot  one  poUtical  party  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  flrm 
control  of  the  other.  It  was  necessary  to 
look  back  In  history  120  years  to  and  a 
naraUel  circumstance.  In  1848.  the  coun- 
try had  elected  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
a  Whig  as  President,  and  with  him  a 
Democratic  House  and  Senate.  That  31st 
Congress  suyed  in  session  302  days  dur- 
ing its  first  session,  the  longest  on  record 
to  that  time.  The  precedent  of  the  31st 
indicated  that  the  91st  Congress,  too, 
would  be  in  session  throughout  Its  term. 
The  present  Congress  has  not  overturned 
that  precedent.  Instead,  it  has  rem- 
forced  it.  The  earlier  Congress  held  a 
lomeduck  session  by  constitutional  man- 
date. The  present  Congress  will  be  in 
session  following  the  election  of  ito  suc- 
cessor as  a  matter  of  choice.  As  a  matter 
ot  further  historical  taterest.  the  re- 
convening of  this  Congress  on  November 
16  will  be  the  first  time  in  two  decades 
that  any  Congress  hcs  sat  after  its  suc- 
cessor has  been  chosen. 

Although  the  work  of  this  Congress  is 
not  complete,  the  American  people  must 
judge  it  now.  In  an  effort  to  Inform,  I 
briefly  review  some  of  the  record  of  the 
91st  Congress,  mentioning  Issues  which 
appear  of  major  public  interest. 

The  present  Congress  has  been  as  will- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  to  create  new  and 
cosUy  Government  programs  as  was  its 
immediate  predecessor,  though  neilJier 
the  90th  nor  the  91st  Congress  showed 
the  proclivity  along  that  Itae  that  the 
89th  Congress  demonstrated.  At  the  same 
time,  this  Congress  has  been  as  under- 
standably reluctant  as  Its  predecessors  to 
provide  the  added  revenues  through  tax- 
ation needed  to  fund  those  programs.  As 
a  result.  Congress  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  the  public  debt  limit,  once  in  1969 
and  again  In  1970.  The  actual  expendl- 
tiire  of  appropriated  funds  Is  within  iJie 
control  of  the  Executive,  and  President 
Nixon  has  been  applying  the  brakes  on 
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Federal  spending  at  all  practical  points. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  this  Con- 
gress mandated  the  President  to  spend 
on  some  programs.  He  vetoed  that  bill 
but  his  veto  was  overridden. 

As  of  now.  all  of  the  regular  197 1  ap- 
propriation bills  have  passed  the  House, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  to  be  acted 
upon  to  the  Senate.  Those  who  defend 
the  appropriations  record  here  will  potot 
out  that  the  House  action  is  wlthto 
the  President's  budget.  I  think  it  fair  to 
potot  out  that  some  items  greatly  exceed 
the  budget.  Other  appropriations  are  less 
than  the  President  recommended.  Per- 
haps the  excesses  and  the  savings  about 
cancel  each  other,  and  the  variation 
represents  a  difference  to  national  prior- 
ities between  the  President's  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  control  of  the 
political  opposition. 

roasicK  poucY 

This  Congress,  to  its  legislative  actions, 
has  supported  President  Nixon  In  his  for- 
eign policy.  The  Senate,  acttog  uni- 
laterally but  pursuant  to  power  vested  to 
either  House  of  Congress  by  the  Qulf 
of  Tonkto  Resolution,  repealed  that  reso- 
lution: but  it  acted  to  do  so  only  after 
the  administration  stated  the  repeal  of 
the  resolution  would  cause  no  embar- 
rassment to  our  foreign  relations.  Only 
one  of  the  several  amendments  aimed  at 
altering  our  poUcy  to  Southeast  Asia 
which  were  offered  to  the  Senate  and 
given  wide  publicity  reached  the  House, 
and  the  House  refused  to  agree  to  it.  The 
House  has  adopted  resolutions  of  sup- 
port for  the  President's  policy.  It  has 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  respect  the 
prisoner  of  war  conventions. 

TSZZS 

We  all  receive  complatots  about  how 
high  the  taxes  are.  and  todeed  they  are 
high.  This  Congress,  however,  will  be 
heard  to  potot  out  that  it  has  reduced  the 
Federal  tax  rates.  It  allowed  the  tocome 
tax  surcharge  to  expire,  and  passed  a  tax 
reform  measure  which  afforded  tax  reUef 
to  lower  and  moderate  tax  Income 
brackets.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  was 
compelled  to  tocrease  the  base  on  which 
social  security  taxes  are  paid  to  order  to 
finance  social  security  benefit  tocreases. 
and  administratively  the  Government 
was  forced  to  mcrease  the  charges  for 
medical  care  for  those  over  65  to  order  to 
cover  tocreased  costs. 

THX   rNVXIOKMXNT 

President  Nixon's  first  official  act  to 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  was  to  sign  toto 
law  an  act  of  this  Congress  passed  late 
to  1989  creattag  a  Coimcll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Later  to  the  year,  by 
reorganization  plans  approved  by  this 
Congress,  the  President  established  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
ferring to  that  agency  various  govern- 
mental programs  to  overcome  pollution 
in  air  and  water.  This  Congress  Is  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  threats  to  our  en- 
vironment than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  has  been  most  active  to  legislation 
conservtog  our  natural  resources. 


The  alarming  increase  to  crime  to  re- 
cent years  has  engaged  the  Federal  Con- 
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gress  to  concerns  for  criminal  law  en- 
forcement, a  function  previously  left  to 
the  States  and  localities  except  to  Its  to- 
terstate  aspects.  The  90th  Congress 
created  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admtolstration  and  apprtipriated  fundi 
to  assist  States  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  upgradintj  and  im- 
provement of  technique.  The  present 
Congress  has  enlarged  that  program.  It 
is  also  in  the  ftoal  stages  of  putting  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  a  strong  new 
law  against  organaed  crime,  and  pro- 
vidtog  new  tools  of  law  enforcement.  The 
previous  Ccngress  made  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  cross  State  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instigating  or  fomenting  riot. 
This  Congress  is  to  the  last  stages  of 
making  bombing  a  Federal  crime,  and 
federally  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  explosives.  This  Congress  has 
taken  action  to  withhold  Federal  grants 
and  loans  to  those  who  engage  to  campus 
disruption.  The  91st  Congress  has  en- 
acted greatly  needed  crime  legislation  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  reor- 
ganized the  court  system  in  the  District. 
Congress  has  provided  for  needed  addi- 
tional Federal  Judges  throughout  the 
country  to  an  effort  to  reduce  the  time 
between  arraignment  and  trial.  It  Is  en- 
acting a  comprehensive  new  Federal  law 
for  the  tightened  control  of  drugs.  Con- 
gress has  recently  enacted  legislation  to 
bar  the  use  of  the  malls  for  the  solicita- 
tion of  mtoors  to  the  sale  of  pornographic 
materials,  and  the  House  has  passed  leg- 
islation ban-tag  the  unsolicited  advertise- 
ment of  salacious  materials  through  any 
of  the  channels  of  toterstate  commerce. 

LeCXSUITITE    asFoaM 

This  Congress  passed  the  flrst  act  of 
legislative  reform  stoce  1946.  Under  It, 
the  next  Congress  will   operate  under 
different  rules  to  several  particulars. 
POSTAL   axroau 

Congress  enacted  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  reform  of  the 
postal  service.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  be  succeeded  by  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service,  headed  by  a  commission  ap- 
pototed  by  the  President.  Its  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  will  be  a  Postmaster 
General  who  will  not  be  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabtaet,  Tlie  Service  Is  to 
be  an  todependent  agency  wlthto  the 
structure  of  Government,  with  powers  to 
regulate  itself,  even  to  fixing  postage 
rates,  and  bargaining  w^lth  Its  employees 
as  to  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. There  will  be  no  right  to 
strike,  however,  and  the  Postal  Service 
must  matotato  an  open  shop. 

ATTENDANCa    AND    VOTING    ISCOaO 

During  the  1969  session  there  were  3&3 
roUcalls  in  the  House.  Of  these,  176  were 
quorum  calls.  I  answered  170  of  them. 
There  were  177  rollcall  votes,  and  I  voted 
to  176  of  them. 

In  the  1970  session,  from  Its  eonven- 
tog  on  January  19  through  September  30. 
there  were  325  roUcalls  to  the  House. 
One  httodred  and  forty  of  them  were 
quorum  calls,  of  which  I  answered  137. 
Out  of  185  rollcall  votes,  I  voted  to 
178  of  them. 
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THIS  IS  THE  WAY  THE  WORLD  ENDS 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MIHOUU 
IN  THE  BOIJSE  OP  REPBSSENTATIVB3 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  day 
the  world  will  end  in  a  whimper,  some 
say  a  bang,  according  to  Roger  Starr 
writing  in  the  October  1970  Issue  of 
American  Heritage.  His  thoughtful  arti- 
cle, entitled  "This  Is  the  Way  the  World 
Ends,"  deals  with  environmental  factors 
and  stresses  tndivldu&l  involvement  In 
saving  the  earth.  The  arUcle  foUows: 
THza  Is  THs  Wat  tbx  Wokls  Eifos 
(By  Roger  SUn) 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  elghtees-year-old  aoo 
went  to  bed  aftnr  me.  learlng  the  laznpe 
burning  and  tbe  ndio  plAytng  &U  tlimugli 
the  nlgbt.  I  conclude  Irom  this  Ui&t  the 
humaa  race  is  indeed  doomed.  Xjest  I  be  taken 
for  lOineUiJjig  ojt  a  cruik,  let  me  etplAJn 
tbat^ 

My  iton  had  wpent  the  eu-llar  part  at  tlu 
evening  haranguglng  me  About  the  deetnic- 
tlon  of  man's  enTlromnent.  He  indicted  the 
corporate  society  for  poliutiog  the  Hweet  air 
with  noxlouA  automobile  exhausti  and  cor- 
ruptlng  the  healing  rivers  in  a  frenzy  to 
generate  electricity.  His  familiar  accuEatlon 
frightened  me  far  less  than  the  melancholy 
dleoovery  that  the  bUl  of  partlculara  stopped 
short  of  Incriminating  his  own  carefree  con- 
sumption. The  world  may  Indeed  be  trending 
toward  an  early  end,  and  my  aon  may  know 
how  to  change  It.  but  knowledge  has  not  yet 
affected  his  behavior. 

I  do  not  claim  that  his  few  blithely  squan- 
dered kUowatt-hours  will  shatter  the  ecologi- 
cal system  of  the  planet,  but  rather  that 
many  of  those  most  deeply  outraged  by  the 
spoliation  of  their  habitat  have  scarcely  be- 
gun to  measure  the  changes  that  would  be 
required — not  merely  of  General  Motors  but 
of  themselvee — to  bring  tiie  epoUaUoa  to  * 
stop. 

In  short.  I  am  afraid  that  If  the  world  is 
in  tact  ending — for  any  of  the  reasons  cur- 
rently heard — men  and  women  will  sooner 
let  it  end  than  make  the  changes  In  their 
ways  neceasary  to  save  It.  The  institutional 
and  behavioral  rearrangements,  the  chal- 
lenges to  in^lclt  value  Judgments,  and  the 
inversions  of  habit  that  would  be  required 
to  save  the  environment  are  so  serious,  ao 
devastating  to  popular  notions  of  personal 
freedom,  tliat  we  may  surrender  to  inertia 
and  keep  on  as  we  are  even  as  the  world  diefl 
around  ui. 

Do  we  agree  that  the  world  li  In  fact  end- 
ing? So  far.  at  least,  few  of  us  have  risen  to 
oppose  the  testlmoney  of  scientists  on  the 
speed  with  which  the  common  physical  en- 
vironment iB  deteriorating.  But  do  we  really 
believe  the  Implications  of  such  testimony? 
Judging  by  past  performance.  U  we  really 
perceived  a  threat  to  our  lUe-style — imagin- 
ing our  steak  reduced  to  wheat  genn.  half 
the  horsepower  subtracted  from  our  Mus- 
tang— we  woiild  rush  to  challenge  the  proph- 
ets of  doom. 

But  the  environmental  experts  have  so  far 
been  sheltered  from  crltlcl&m  behind  a  pair 
of  mlBapprebenslons.  Pirst.  that  the  tech- 
nique and  alms  of  serious  conservation  are 
simple  Second,  that  only  Bad  People — pol- 
luters, big  business,  etc. — will  be  hurt.  Brcn 
those  leaders  who  have  glimpsed  that  some- 
thing crucial  la  at  stake  have  pKjiitely  wrapped 
in  soft  slogans  the  Cst  of  the  political  clout 
they  will  need  to  save  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  nation,  they  tell  us.  requires  a 
"rearrangement  of  Its  priorities."  a  suggestion 
that  remains  reassuringly  bland  because  most 
of  us  have  got  fairly  well  along  Into  adult 
life  without  ever  learning  who  establlabed 
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tue  prjoritJes  we  have  or  what  tliey  are.  Alter 
aU.  II  we  didn't  kxiow  ihey  wire  then,  bow 
could  cbangmg  them  burt  us?  Or  we  are 
told  the  uatlon  requires  acuve  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  quality"  o«  American  Ule— a  sup- 
p<wltLon  that  disarms  oppouents  who  cannot 
be  eipected  to  remember  that  the  last  major 
effort  to  improve  the  quaUty  o!  American  Ule 
resulted  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
which  outlawed  drinking  alcohol. 

U  all  the  criteria  that  are  urged  today  as 
the  hallmarks  ol  sound  legislation— high 
moral  purpose,  dedication  to  an  improvement 
of  the  quality  ol  life,  and  a  buslness-be- 
dsmued  animus— were  Indeed  vouchers  of 
legislative  wisdom.  Problbiuon  would  have 
been  the  outstanding  triumph  of  the  govern- 
ment of  free  man.  But  these  moss-covered 
reflections  are  hidden  from  a  new  generation 
that  IS  prepared  to  undertake  new  Noble 
Elperlmenis  as  readily  as  It  accepts  a  new 
rock  combo. 

But  the  siie  of  the  problem  we  face  Is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

compounds  has  already  been  recombincd  with 
oxygen  in  the  process  of  driving  gumt  dlesel- 
powered  oll-buming  ships  across  tHe  seas  or 
two-cycle  gasoline -powered  mowers  acrott 
our  lawu£. 

Wliat  IS  the  aiguiflcance  of  this  reversal 
of  Um  chemistry  that  created  the  Ufe-aus- 
talning  atmosphere?  A  confirmed  Banger  will 
oner  a  variety  of  alternatives,  depending  on 
how  he  weighs  the  evidence  that  informs  his 
prophecy.  One  poaslbUity  Is  that  the  soUlng 
of  the  atmoaphere  by  the  by-products  of 
combustion  will  block  some  of  the  solar  heat 
energy  passing  through  the  atmosphere  to 
the  earth.  The  temperature  on  the  earth  will 
drop.  A  smMl  drop  in  mean  temperature  pro- 
duces a  mighty  change  in  climate;  ergo,  a  new 
ice  age.  Other  qualifted  observers  point  out 
that  the  earth  loses  heat  by  radiation  and 
heat  raiUat«s  icaa  efficiently  as  the  CO,  In 
the  atmosphere  increa-ses  If  eartii-heat  can- 
not ao  easily  penetrate  the  gaseoxis  bubble 
that  surrounds  the  earth,  the  earth  will  be- 
come hotter,  not  colder;  crffo,  not  a  new  ice 


proportional  to  its  c*use:  the  3"oc*^^^^«  ;;^bu"t"a  new  Qood.  resulting  from  the  melt 
human  species,  a  success  so  overpowering  ,*„  „^  ,».- noi»r  i,-#r«n  The  oceans  would  rlsi 
that  It  threatens  not  only  every  other  form 
of  life  on  the  planet  but  ultimately  even 
man  himself  A  serious  program  of  environ- 
mental conscrvaUon  must  therefore  reinter- 
pret the  very  success  of  the  species  as  a  kind 
of  failure  and  redirect  human  activity  ac- 
cotdingly — a  radical  Job- 
Undeterred,  a  large  and  growUig  number 
ot  scientists  insist  the  danger  to  life  is  real, 
though  they  may  disagree  among  themselves 
over  what  consUtutea  the  moa:  pressing  dan- 
ger. Some,  upset  by  slgnlflcant  changes  in 
the  t>aalc  chemistry  of  the  air  or  transfixed 
by  man's  delight  in  concocting  deadly  chem- 
icals, subscribe  to  variants  of  a  sort  of  Bang 
Theory— that  all  will  end  In  a  crash.  Others, 
observing  the  relentless  growth  of  population 
iud  the  staining  of  the  earth  with  the  wrack 
and  offal  loesed  off  by  human  concentraUoiis, 
accept  a  Whimper  Theory— that  earth's  llfe- 
glvlng  resources  wtu  gradually  be  eroded 
until  men  fall  before  generations  of  bacterial 
predators  or  slay  ea*;h  other  In  a  vain  scram- 
ble for  the  remaining  crumbs. 

Or.  Lamont  C.  Cole,  of  Cornell  tinlveralty. 
spells  out  one  of  the  more  spectacular  vari- 
ants of  the  Bang  Theorj-.  He  points  out  that 
the  chemical  Industry  already  produces  ex- 
tremely powerful  herbicides  and  defoliants, 
cbemlcaU  that  eitingulsh  plant  Ule  even  in 
highly  dlluu  solutions.  Dr.  Cole  imagines 
Mveral  tankers  filled  with  such  solutions 
foundering  In  a  section  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
aapeclaUy  rich  In  diatoms— the  minute, 
single-celled  algae  that  throw  off  vital  oxygen 
while  photosyntheslziDg  organic  compounds. 
Plankton— microscopic  forms  of  sea  life — feed 
on  diatoms;  crustaceans  and  fish  feed  on 
plaoktoo:  ultlmat«ly.  higher  animals  and 
man  depend  on  this  same  chain  for  their 
own  food.  Dr.  Cole  points  out  that  such  a 
herbicide  accident  might  deplete  the  lUatom 
population  of  the  ocean  beyond  recovery, 
severing  the  chain  of  life  itself. 

II  you  are  unpersiiaded  that  this  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger,  consider  a  slow-motion 
version  of  the  Bang  Theory:  the  consequence 
of  *  change  in  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  air  as  industrial  nuui  revs  up  hU  ally, 
friend,  and  prime  mover,  the  Internal-com- 
bustion engine.  As  any  good  garage  mechanic 
knows,  all  internal -combustion  engines  arc 
driven  by  the  explosion  of  gasoline  vapor  and 
HU  inside  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  block. 
Whence  comes  the  gas?  From  i>etroleum, 
which  U  Itself  the  fluid  hydrocarbon  residue 
of  counUe«  corpaes  of  tiny  sea  animals,  ac- 
cumulated over  mllllona  of  years  in  crevices 
and  pools  In  the  earth's  crust.  How  did  these 
sea  animals  build  the  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds that  we  are  so  busily  exploding  to 
drive  our  engines?  By  absorbing  eaxtx)n  diox- 
ide, a  gas.  from  the  atmosphere  removing 
and  releasing  the  oxygen,  and  retaining  the 
carbon  in  Their  bodies.  What  has  been  hap- 
pening m  the  past  one  hundred  years?  A  tre- 
mendous  share  of  the  stored  hydrocarbon 


ing  of  the  polar  icecap.  The  oceans  would  rise 
coosiderablv.  Two  hundred  feet  seems  like  a 
reasonable  guess,  a  change  In  sea  level  that 
would  obUterate  New  York.  London.  Tokyo. 
Calcutta.  Venice,  and  Just  ahout  every  other 
coAstAl  city  you  can  think  of. 

The  frustraUng  point  of  these  and  similar 
prophecies  is  that  by  the  time  we  receive 
tmequlvocal  warnings  of  what  is  happening. 
It  will  already  be  too  late  to  do  much  about 
reducing  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  Bangers  offer  us  an  under- 
tone of  anxiety  to  carry  with  us  wherever 
we  go. 

The  Whimper  theorists,  who  infer  from 
accelerating  overpopulation  a  threat  to  stir- 
vival,  TftTit*"***  tis  with  a  hope;  but  the  hope 
han^  on  social  changes  that  will  t>e  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  arrange  and  even  more 
difficult  to  enforce. 

Specialists  in  population  trends,  working 
In  the  wake  of  British  economist  Thomas 
Malthus,  the  original  alarmist,  have  been 
worried  about  the  vast  population  increase 
■ince  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Western  Europe;  more  recently,  through- 
out the  world.  Not  that  women  have  become 
more  fertile,  but  that  the  humane  introduc- 
tion of  modem  public-health  and  medical 
techniques  has  enabled  more  infanu  to  sur- 
vive and  reach  reproductive  age,  and  the 
population  has  increased  explosively. 

To  help  offset  the  accompanying  havoc. 
the  demographers  have  anticipated  that  the 
overpopulated.  \inderdeveloped  countries 
would  Imitate  the  agricultural  miracles  of 
the  Industrialized  west.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
most  miraculous  have  been  the  development 
of  chemical  insecticides  (read  DDT)  and 
fertilizers  (read  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
compounds.)  Tbeae  cheery  expectations  have 
curdlod  since  the  word  has  gotten  out  that 
while  DDT  la  remarkably  effective  as  a  short- 
term  insecticide.  It  Is  even  more  effective  as 
an  environmental  poison.  To  make  the  case 
even  worse.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  limit 
DDT  to  local  application,  and  It  decomposes 
with  tragic  slowness,  meanwhile  Inierferrtng 
with  the  vital  processes  of  fish  and  animals. 

Now  that  the  United  States  government  has 
finally  moved  to  restrict  the  use  of  DDT. 
others — not  only  those  involved  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  DDT  have  warned  that  the  ban 
Itself  has  serious  human  consequences. 
Spokesmen  for  several  African  countries 
claim  iliat  DDT  la  the  only  chemical  avail- 
able to  protect  their  food  supply  from  insect 
marauders.  They  claim  that  Its  ban  would 
seriously  reduce  the  already  Inadequate  diet 
of  their  people  now,  without  waiting  lor  some 
distant  time  when  the  possible  genetic  effects 
of  the  chemical  might  make  themselves  felt 
at  the  human  level. 

The  recipe  devised  for  feeding  the  under- 
developed countries  requires  lartlllwrs  as 
well  as  Insecticides.  While  the  fertUlzatlon 
problem  may  have  seemed  Mmple  to  the  de- 
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mograpbers  ot  twenty  years  ago,  new  prob- 
lems have  now  emerged.  Fertilisers  are  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorous  compounds  stretched 
with  inert  fillers.  The  ferUllaers  do  not  re- 
niftin  in  the  topsoil  Into  which  they  have  been 
folded.  Rainfall  and  irrlgaUon  leach  them 
down  into  the  aquifers  and  ultimately  into 
the  streams  and  rivers.  These  compounds 
arc  equally  effective  In  stimulating  plant  life 
In  water,  where  the  resulting  growth  slows 
stream  flow,  affecting  the  oxygen-bearing 
capocitv  of  water  in  which  the  decaying  veg- 
etation competes  for  dlasolved  oxygen  with 
human  and  animal  wastes  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Ultimately,  the  water  becomes  unfit  for 
anv  but  the  simplest  forms  of  life.  The  sad 
condition  of  Lake  Erie  is  a  famous  case  In 
point 

Another  pr(^lem  arises  from  the  need  to 
transport  bulky,  heavy  fertilizers  to  these 
countries,  which  so  often  lack  the  mineral 
resources  and/or  the  electric  power  for  local 
high-volume  production.  The  tonnages  to  be 
carried  and  the  distances  over  which  they 
must  move,  according  to  Professor  Oeorg 
Borgstrom.  of  Michigan  St*t«  University, 
present  a  logistical  challenge  greater  than 
all  of  the  war  transport  of  World  War  n. 

It  18.  of  course,  poaalble  that  technological 
achievements  yet  hardly  dreamed  of  might 
enable  men  in  the  near  future  to  supplement 
their  food  intake  by  artificial  photosynthesis 
or  by  turning  Inedible  organic  compounds- 
lumber,  for  example — Into  edible  form.  But 
unless  one  Is  willing  to  hazsj-d,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  future  starvation  of  the  race  (pre- 
ceded, no  doubt,  by  political  turmoil  on  a 
collosal  scale,  8upptement«d  by  war) .  the  only 
reasonable  alternatives  are  stopping  popula- 
tion growth  or  minimizing  by  rigid  controls 
the  demands  made  by  a  .arger  population  oo 
dwindling  resources.  Or  both. 

What  can  be  done  to  arrest  further  growth 
of  population?  One  thinks  immediately  ol 
education  and  propaganda  to  encourage  vol- 
untary limitation  on  family  alze.  So  far  no 
one  knows  how  thu  Job  should  be  done,  or 
how  effective  It  might  be.  or  what  demo- 
graphic changes  tt  might  entail.  Further- 
more, there  would  be  strong  resistance  to 
the  mounting  of  such  a  program  at  govern- 
mental expense,  and  not  only  because  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiuch.  Racial  and  class 
considerations  Intrude.  Malthus.  in  his  day, 
was  greeted  with  virulent  criticism  by  lib- 
eral champions,  who  claimed  that  his  ad- 
vocacy of  limits  on  poptilatlon  growtli  ob- 
scured his  real  intent:  to  prevent  the  dilu- 
tion of  concentrated  wealth  among  growing 
numbers  of  children  of  the  poor. 

Similarly,  within  the  United  SUtes  birth 
control  and  family  planning  have  been  criti- 
cized by  some  black  leaders  as  a  masked  at- 
tempt to  stunt  the  growth  of  black  popula- 
tion— and  political  muscle. 

Is  there  any  simple  way  out?  The  moat 
direct  way  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  would  In- 
volve compulsory  measures:  sterilizing  moth- 
ers who  have  produced  two  children,  for  ex- 
ample; or  Implanting,  as  has  been  suggested, 
some  hormonal  device  in  each  male  at  birth 
that  would  keep  ^^T^  sterile  until  he  obtained 
a  temporary  neutralicing  agent,  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  the  state  only  to  those  who  have 
fewer  thou  two  living  offspring.  Such  denial 
of  choice  could  scarcely  be  Imposed  by  a 
freely  elected  government  until  the  popula- 
tion had  already  reached  disastrous  levels, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  free  men 
would  accept  such  a  limitation  on  their 
families  only  after  it  bad  become  futile. 

It  is  possible  to  dream  up  part- way 
schemes— euch  as  the  denial  of  the  slx-hun- 
dred-dollar  tax  deduction  for  any  child  after 
the  first  two.  But  would  euch  an  attack 
succeed  In  reducing  average  family  slae?  No- 
body knows;  It  is  safer  to  predict,  however, 
that  in  a  free  society  there  would  tie  a  reac- 
tion against  any  olBclal  policy  that  discrimi- 
nated so  dsarly  in  favor  of  the  rich.  The 
population -control  measures  suiaested — a 
mixture  of  tax  inoentlTei  and  educatlOD — 
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bulk  very  small  against  the  natural  fecundity 
of  a  healthy  species  living  In  acceptable  con- 
ditions. In  short,  stabilization  of  the  popula- 
uon  by  adjustments  in  the  birth  rate  would 
he  chancy,  unpredictable. 

If  poptilatlon  growth  can  scarcely  be 
curbed  by  the  means  at  our  disposal,  man's 
efforts  to  preserve  his  environment  depend 
tn  lowering  the  demands  made  by  each  of 
us.  While  most  people  talk  as  though  the 
environment  were  simply  to  be  preserved  by 
a  process  teaching  good  manners  to  anony- 
mous corporations,  this  is  the  easiest  part 
of  the  Job.  If.  taking  the  United  SUtes  as 
our  first  target,  we  decide  that  the  con- 
tinued construction  of  electric  generating 
waterways,  a  limit  must  be  placed  on  their 
stations  threatens  the  atmosphere  and  the 
construction.  But  if  the  population  keeps 
growing,  such  a  limit  can  exist  only  If  the 
population  is  prepared  to  cut  back  its  per 
capita  use  of  electric  power.  In  the  United 
States.  &0  per  cent  of  tbe  new  power  produc- 
tion since  1940  has  gone  to  feed  increased  per 
capita  appetites,  not  to  provide  electricity 
for  new  population. 

But  should  the  electricity  allowance  vary, 
depending  on  tbe  appetite  for  electric  power 
In  different  consumers?  That  hardly  seems 
fair.  How  else  could  It  be  managed?  How 
could  any  limit  be  set  on  the  use  of  electric 
power  in  Industry,  eepeclally  If  industry  were 
constantly  expanding  Its  manufacttirlng 
processes  la  order  to  provide  products  for  a 
growing  population? 

Because  most  of  tbe  current  talk  about 
environmental  protection  concerns  the  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water  by  the  efOuenta  of 
urban  populations  and  of  industrial  plants, 
most  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  alleged 
reluctance  of  munlclpalltlea  and  manufac- 
turers to  pay  the  bill.  Whenever  I  suggest 
that  protecting  tbe  environment  from  a  con- 
•stantly  growing  horde  of  humanity  will  re- 
quire personal  sacrifice  as  well  as  a  punch  In 
the  noee  of  General  Motors,  my  listeners  are 
astounded.  In  truth,  some  manufacturers 
have  only  reflex  objections  to  pollution  con- 
trol, and  some  wholeheartedly  support  the 
idea  provided  that  their  customers  pay  any 
added  costs  and  that  all  competing  manu- 
facturers he  similarly  burdened.  This  would 
require  national  pollution  standards  for 
manufacturing  plants,  standards  that  would 
prove  de\illshly  difficult  to  establish  and  en- 
force. 

But  establishing  legal  standarda  for  plant 
effluents  would  turn  out  to  be  the  easiest 
part  of  the  Job.  It  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  ensure  that  no  one  produced  any- 
thing that  could  menace  the  environment, 
either  In  its  direct  use  or  In  Its  eventual  dls- 
posaL 

Ultimately,  to  protect  the  environment 
from  pollution  by  waste  products  generally, 
the  manufacture  of  everything  would  have 
to  be  licensed,  a  cumbersome  bureaucratle 
constraint  that  at  tbe  very  least  would  se- 
verely Inhibit  the  best  of  Inventive  capital- 
ism along  with  the  worst. 

The  unavoidable  upshot  of  all  this  Is  that 
if  numbers  of  people  cannot  be  reduced,  the 
natural  environment  nlll  be  projected  only 
by  reducing  the  material  standards  of  their 
lives.  Since  the  products  of  combustion 
threaten  the  atmosphere  men  breathe,  the 
use  of  combustion  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
posBlble.  This  means,  for  only  one  example, 
that  the  number  of  internal -combustion  en- 
gines must  be  limited  and  priorities  assigned 
to  their  use  and  manufacture.  If  these  en- 
gines In  automobiles,  boats,  and  airplanes 
are  to  be  limited,  then  travel  Itself  must  be 
rationed  or  diverted  to  more  efficient  public 
conveyances.  Naturally,  the  size  of  automo- 
biles and  their  engines  will  have  to  be  con- 
trolled along  with  their  number. 

We  must  recognise  that  the  deliberate 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  would 
have  to  continue  not  only  through  such 
pleasant  but  itiatlve  tangential  pursuits  as 
hlgh-q>eed  trav^  and  the  manufacture  of 
nondlstingulahable  containers,    but   also    to 
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food,  clothing,  and  bousing.  If  the  United 
States  must  reckon  with  a  constantly  In- 
creasing human  population.  It  must  conse- 
quently provide  for  a  constantly  increasing 
animal  population,  for  oiu*  countrymen  are 
in  the  habit  of  deriving  their  prot«lns  largely 
from  meat.  The  cattle  and  poultry,  naturally, 
eat  vegetable  products  in  tbe  course  of  man- 
ufactiu-lng  In  their  bodies  the  proteins  des- 
tined for  human  consumption.  To  feed  more 
animals  would  require  more  agriculture; 
which  would  reqiUre  more  fertilisers,  prob- 
ably more  Intensively  used;  which  would 
cause  more  water  pollution,  among  other 
problems. 

Clothing  also  Is  largely  produced  from 
animal  and  vegetable  fibers,  wool  and  cotton 
being  only  the  prime  examples.  A  larger  pop- 
ulation requiring  additional  sheep  or  cotton 
plants  would  also  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
tile  producUve  capacty  of  the  land  itself, 
land  that.  Incidentally,  already  shows  signs 
of  erosion  due  to  overgrazing  and  loss  of  fer- 
tility due  to  continuous  cotton  production. 
Increased  use  of  artificial  fibers  could  prob- 
ably make  possible  the  abatement  of  wool 
raising,  which  could  then  be  replaced  by 
meat  production.  The  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial fibers,  however,  Is  a  chemical  process  re- 
quiring large  amounts  of  electric  power  and 
producing  harmful  chemical  by-products. 

As  for  housing,  the  nation  has  announced 
goals  of  2.6  million  units  per  year  for  the 
next  ten  years,  a  goal  that  Is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  present  pace  of  (instruction.  But 
the  figure  represents  the  minimum  number 
of  units  necessary  to  replace  housing  that  Is 
currently  considered  officially  eubstandard 
and  to  provide  for  increased  population.  It  Is 
beginning  to  become  clear  that  the  required 
quantity  of  housing  cannot  be  built  unless 
standards  are  reduced,  U  four  hundred  mil- 
lion people  ore  to  live  in  the  United  States 
by  the  year  3030.  only  sixty  yeora  from  now — 
one  current  prediction.  This  judgment  la 
based  on  the  apparent  fact  that  the  ready 
sources  of  materials  needed  in  houslnlg  con- 
struction— euch  as  Iron,  nonferrous  metals, 
limestone,  clay,  aand.  and  stone — will  have 
become  exhatuted  or  have  been  protected 
from  further  exploitation  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  the  environment  near 
man's  habitations.  This  has  already  fore- 
closed tbe  use  of  dredged  sand  and  twrestrial 
sand  pits  in  and  around  the  New  York  area. 
for  example.  In  the  past  these  sources  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  the  concrete  aggre- 
gates that  built  New  York  City.  The  more 
remote  the  material  sources,  t^e  more  en- 
ergy must  be  used  to  transport  the  materials 
to  the  place  they  will  be  used  (pollution 
again).  Eventually,  aheer  material  ahortages 
will  cut  the  amount  of  living  space  allow- 
able to  each  Individual. 

Nothing  about  this  is  new;  we  are  coming 
full  circle.  What  we  look  forward  to  is  a 
newly  poverty-stricken  world,  a  re-creation 
of  the  world  In  which  everyone— or  nearly 
everyone — lived  before  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution Then  men  were  poor  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sotirces  of  the  planet.  In  the  late  twen- 
tieth century  men  vlU  approach  poverty 
again,  because  the  remaining  natural  re- 
sources of  the  planet  cannot  be  exploited  at 
tbe  old  per  capita  rate  for  a  new  population 
without  irreversible  damage  to  the  en- 
rironment  as  a  whole. 

It  was  hard  enough  for  men  to  endure 
poverty  when  they  had  no  choice;  It  is  in- 
finitely harder  to  become  poor  by  an  act  of 
will,  knowing  what  one  has  abandoned,  and 
its  luxurious  lure,  but  choosing  to  set  it 
aside. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that  men  and  women 
will  cut  down  their  standard  of  living  freely. 
keeping  it  down  not  merely  for  an  emer- 
gency, but  permanently.  As  proof,  they  often 
point  to  groups  of  the  young  who  have  pro- 
claimed their  adherence  to  a  simpler  life 
style.  t>elleving  themselves  liberated  from  the 
"thlrig"  thralldom  of  their  parents.  I  may  be 
blinded    by   generational   susptcions.   but   I 
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have  been  unable  to  shed  the  notion  that  the 
freedom  from  "things"  means  for  most  of  the 
young  rather  freedom  from  the  effort  of  pro- 
ducing them.  They  expect  that  others  will 
provide  the  guitars  while  they  will  make  the 
music. 

Equally  suspect  Is  Uie  moral  refusal  of 
some  of  the  young  to  impose  behavioral 
standards  on  others.  Thus  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  as  a  profound  ethical  truth 
that  in  the  good  life  every  man  should  be  al- 
lowed not  merely  to  say  and  think  whatever 
be  wishes  but  to  do  as  he  wishes.  Intarfcrence 
with  man's  total  license  is  life-destroying:  Its 
ftbsence.  life-creating.  My  problem  with  this 
Is  that  it  constitutes  an  odd  foundation  on 
which  to  base  the  reversal  of  environmental 
spoliation,  for  It  was  precisely  In  this  spirit 
that  the  land  was  opened  up  to  tbe  rapa- 
clousness  of  Its  ruggedly  individualistic  pio- 
neers. I  suspect  that  growing  Interest  In 
ecological  matters  among  the  young  will 
eventually  overcome  their  luat  for  Uoenec. 
Ultimately,  the  voluntarists  will  emerge  on 
the  familiar  plateau  of  authoritative  re- 
straint, having  discovered  that  war  on 
spoliation  will  ultimately  Involve  the  aame 
tocucs  of  discipline  that  economists  and 
public  officials  developed  during  the  military 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century:  rationing. 

The  suggestion  that  man's  survlTal  de- 
pends on  his  willingness  to  accept  a  low«r 
standard  of  living,  licensed  and  rationed, 
runs  directly  against  the  grain  of  Western 
history  since  the  Renaissance.  The  apiral  of 
ri:!>ing  expectations  hoe  been  accompanied — 
and  sustained — by  rising  productivity.  One 
reason  that  men  have  been  generally  satis- 
fied with  theoretical  equality  in  the  face  of 
gro&s  actual  Inequality  is  because  of  their 
faith  that  generally  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ing will  tend  to  mitigsu  tbe  inequallUes. 
What  will  happen  when  this  poesihllity  is 
foreclosed  by  the  downward  drift  of  produc- 
tion in  an  effort  to  save  the  environment? 
Must  society  then  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
authoritarianism?  Survivors  In  a  lifeboat 
con.  without  relinquishing  their  egalitarian 
beliefs,  cut  down  their  eqxially  shared  water 
consumption  from  a  pint  to  a  half  pint  per 
day  to  preserve  themselves  Ln  the  hope  of 
eventuiU  salvation;  but  can  any  oonscnsiul 
method  permanently  halve  tbe  water  ration 
on  Life  Raft  Earth  when  the  common  danger 
is  not  commonly  recognised  and  when  this 
may  leave  some  men  with  more  than  they 
can  drink  while  others  thirst? 

Ultimately  it  seema  that  a  serious  program 
for  saving  the  environment  can  depend  on 
nothing  other  than  authoritarianism.  If  only 
because  the  threat  to  the  environment  ItseU 
is  announced  to  us  not  directly  yet  but 
largely  through  authority.  The  problems  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  rsfliatlon. 
eutrophi cation  of  water,  scarcely  affect  our 
senses.  We  must  be  told  of  the  dangen  by 
authorities,  and  the  predictions  of  future 
trends  depend  entirely  oo  the  soundness  of 
the  forecasts  of  those  people  who  may  know 
more  than  the  common  run  of  men.  but  who 
have  in  the  past  often  been  wrong. 

Will  young  people  continue  to  treasure  a 
program  for  conserving  the  environment 
when  they  find  that  It  pinches  their  equally 
treasured  right  to  do  exactly  as  they  please? 
And  that  It  derives  from  the  very  authority 
that,  above  all  other  sources  of  knowledge, 
they  distrust?  Will  It  not  seem  more  reason- 
able to  them  to  expect  that  if  authority 
knows  ao  well  what  will  happen,  authority 
will  also  devise  ways — painless,  of  course  to 
avoid  fate?  That  tt  will  extract  nourishment, 
fuel,  water,  and  air  from  the  environment  by 
ways  not  yet  envisioned?  Will  it  not  be  easier 
to  believe  that  the  present  population  fore- 
casts will  be  no  more  reliable  than  tonights 
forecasts  of  tomorrow's  weather? 

Rather  than  acoept  life  on  terms  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  values  we  have  in- 
hented  from  generations  past,  wtU  we  not 
prefer  to  dance  to  the  old  music  rigiht  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  then  over  it? 
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MISS  JOSEPHINE  NICHOLSON  Mc- 
DONELL  CONCERNED  ABOUT  OtJK 
SERVICEMEN'S  PROBLEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MICUIGUt 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12,  1970 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
whU«  almost  every  American  is  deeply 
coacerned  about  the  problems  ol  our 
servicemen  and  would  like  to  alleviate 
some  ol  the  hardships  many  endure, 
there  is  a  remarkable,  compassionate, 
gentle  lady  who  lives  In  Owosso,  Mich., 
who  l£  devotine  her  life  to  this  very 
Thing, 

Mi5s  Josephine  Nicholson  McDooell's 
name  is  familiar  to  many,  many  men 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
over  the  year:^  and  have  benefited  in  a 
warm  and  pergonal  way  from  her  in- 
domitable efforts  in  their  behalf.  Miss 
McDotitU  has  created  and  carried  on  al- 
most siU£le-handedly  since  1948,  an  or- 
ganization known  as  "Joe's  Operation 
Telephone  Home "  which  provides  free 
telephone  calls  for  enlisted  men  in  the 
five  lowest  pay  grades  and  for  wounded 
men,  regardless  of  rank,  serving  overseas. 
All  calls  are  made  through  the  military 
af&llate  radio  system  with  Miss  Mc- 
Donell  paying  the  bill  for  the  commercial 
phone  from  our  coasts'  reception  points 
to  the  servicemen's  homes.  "Jo's  Opera- 
tion Telephone  Home"  is  financed  by 
donations  from  all  over  the  country  with 
all  donations  going  directly  into  the 
fund.  Miss  McDonell  pays  all  administra- 
tive expenses  herself  and  has  never  ac- 
cepted any  compensation  for  her  work 
although  the  program  is  indeed  a  full- 
time  project.  It  is  diHicuIt  to  envision  the 
redtape  and  paperwork  Miss  McOonell 
plows  through  to  keep  things  going  al- 
though she  is  quick  to  say  that  miUtaxy 
officers  have  been  most  coc^erative  and 
eager  for  the  services  she  has  provided 
their  men. 

"Jo."  as  she  likes  to  be  called,  wa^ 
only  16  years  old  when  she  began  help- 
ing to  entertain  troops  at  miUtary  in- 
staUations  throughout  Michigan.  During 
World  War  n.  she  volunteered  and 
served  as  a  servicemen's  adviser  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  she  worked  as  a  volunteer 
at  Percy  Jones  Hospital  at  Custer  Air 
Force  Base  in  Michigan  until  it  closed 
in  1955.  She  was  responsible  for  opening 
the  fint  chapel  wlthm  a  military  stock- 
ade in  the  5th  U-S.  Army  area  and  has 
been  honored  for  her  work  by  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  stationed  in  Korea 
when  she  was  presented  with  the  Divi- 
sion's Warriors  Statue  and  Injun  Scout 
Insignia,  usually  given  only  to  those  who 
serve  on  the  Korean  Demilitarized  Zone. 
But  the  tributes  she  appreciates  the  most 
are  the  letters  from  "her  men"  and  their 
families  telling  how  much  a  particular 
call  meant  such  as  the  message  she  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  parents  of  a 
young  man  who  was  killed  in  Cambodia 
on  May  25.  They  wanted  her  to  know 
that  through  her  good  work  and  concern, 
they  had  been  able  to  talk  with  their  son 
the  day  before  he  died  and  that  they  will 
never  forget  that  memory. 

Miss  McDonell  has  been  recognized  on 
other  occasions  for  her  efforts  which  also 
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include  the  sponsorship  of  a  Governor's 
proclamation  ceremony  in  the  State 
Capital  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  each  year  in 
observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day  and 
many  good  deeds  for  active  and  Reserve 
military  men.  However.  I  think  she  de- 
serves a  national  salute  for  her  hours 
and  days  and  years  of  dedication  and 
for  this  reason.  I  Insert  a  moving  article, 
by  Vera  Henr>-.  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Sunday  News  magazine  of  July 
5,  1970,  in  the  Recoio  so  that  many  may 
know  of  what  one  lady  is  doing  for  our 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces: 
Miss  Josephine  NicnOLSo.s  McDonell  Con- 

CUHTD  ASOUT  Ot78  SEBVICEMZN'S  PKOBLXHS 

I  By  Vera  Henry) 
WHeu  iht  cali  came  trorn  Cftllfomla.  tiisc 
black  JanuAry  day,  my  aoix'm  beloved  young 
voice  s&ld.  "We're  lesTlng  now,  Mom.  Good- 
bye and  thanks  for  everytlung.  Xt  wai  real 
good. 

"TtuuilLs  for  the  warm  XragraDce  ot  cook- 
lea,  for  lootprlQU  in  tlie  summer  sand;  for 
baad-aids  and  bicycles  and  ChrUtmas  trees; 
for  tile  tunes  we  scolded  and  the  lUnefi  we 
didn't;  for  tiie  smell  of  popcorn  on  a  rainy 
day  and  a  room  tbat  was  often  astoundingly 
untidy." 
For  love. 

I  bung  up  the  telephone  receiver  knowing 
I  might  never  again  bear  hla  voice.  Knowing 
ibat  If  he  came  back  be  would  not  be  the 
same  person. 

i  uried  to  follow  bim  on  a  globe  that  had 
suddenly  become  at  one  time  too  large  and 
too  smaU. 

Hawaii — Wake  Island — Guam— Manila— 
Vietnam. 

Vietnam— a  country  that,  wben  I  went  to 
school,  bad  not  even  been  called  that.  A  part 
of  French  Indo-Chlna.  where.  I  liad  a  rague 
impression,  they  raided  water  buflalo  and 
rice. 

The  first  of  the  envelopes  bearing  a  blue 
map  or  Vicuiam  in  the  corner  arrived.  He 
nras  stationed  close  to  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der, northeast  of  Saigon. 

'  Theae  poor  Vietnamese  make  me  chink  of 
a  starving  kitten  aomeoDe  ha*  (ad  so  It  bangs 
(ground  the  door,  hoping  for  another  hand- 
out," he  wrote. 

I  thougiit  of  the  stray  ■nlmalii  and  even 
people  he  bad  brought  home  because  they 
needed  help.  I  knew  beyond  question  that 
be  had  courage,  but  compassion  and  a  rev- 
erence for  life  are  uneasy  coII^>aulonB  for  a 
soldier. 

There  is  a  picture  of  my  son  In  cub  scout 
uniform  saluting  tbe  American  Oag. 

There  is  another  picture  oX  him  talceu  dur- 
ing basic  training,  looking  very  serious  and 
handsome  In  his  mfaniry  uniform  and  be- 
hind blm  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  came  to  recognise  the  duplicate  of  that 
pose  often  on  the  obituary  page. 

I  wrote  daUy  letters  which  I  hoped  were 
cheerful. 

Once  a  week  I  sent  a  small  package  wltb 
bullion  cubes,  foot  powder,  safety  pins,  sat- 
urated pads,  BjaythLug  that  might  make  even 
a  moment's  comTort  lor  a  man  living  m  100- 
degree  heat,  hU  only  possessions  in  the  pack 
on  his  back. 

Mall  delivery  was  the  most  Important  part 
of  tbe  day.  Be  wrote  often,  although,  un- 
usual for  him,  lus  letters  were  brief  Some- 
times there  would  be  a  long  delay  between 
letters,  then  four  in  a  batch.  My  under- 
standing mailman  might  wave  from  down 
tbe  street,  or  else,  handing  me  a  batch  of 
miscellaneous  mall.  say.  "Nothing  today." 

Wben  a  letter  came.  I  looked  at  the  date. 
Ten  days  ago.  two  weeks — he  had  been  alive 
Antt  uninjured. 

My  own  day  started  with  the  seven 
o'clock  morning  nerwscaat  and  ended  with  tbe 
eleven  o'clock  news  at  night,  I  read  every 
word  of  war  news.  From  the  flrst,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  my  son  was  tn  a  heavy  combat 
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ares.  His  Job  as  squad  leader  was  a  danger- 
ous cne 

My  cheerful  letters  cannot  have  been  as 
succea«:fui  as  I  thought. 

"You  aren't  to  worry.'*  ha  wrote.  "The 
numbers  on  my  mailing  addreaa  are  much 
like  a  regular  civilian  address.  The  Infantry 
division  number  Is  about  the  equivalent  of 
the  stale  where  you  live.  When  there  la  a 
casualty  In  this  infantry  division.  It  U  about 
the  same  as  saying  someone  In  Michigan 
was  killed  in  a  traffic  accident." 

That  helped  a  little,  but  quite  by  acci- 
dent I  saw  on  TV  tbe  devastated  flrebaae 
camp  where  be  was  stationed,  the  morning 
after  it  had  been  fait  In  a  heavy  raid.  The 
battered  remnsnu  of  tbe  company  lined  up. 
a  last  salute  was  fired  over  six  empty 
helmets. 

Not  my  son  I  Not  my  soni  Only  if  not  mine, 
then  tbe  loss  Is  that  of  another  woman. 

That  was  a  long,  long  week. 

When  I  finally  heard  from  blm,  be  did 
not  mention  the  attack  although  I  leamad 
later  one  of  hU  best  friends  had  been  killed. 

Sunday  was  always  tbe  worst  day.  There 
was  no  mall.  AU  during  training,  be  bad 
phoned  once  a  week.  Our  telephone  blUa  had 
been  astronomical  but  worth  It. 

On  thu  particular  Sunday,  tbe  news 
broadcast  bad  showed  tbe  ambtub  ot  a  group 
of  American  soldlan.  fighting  thtfr  way 
through  the  Jungle. 

Then  my  telephone  rang. 

"Sgt.  Henry  calling  from  Saigon,"  the  op' 
erator  said.  "Will  you  accept  the  call?" 

WotUd  I  accept  It?  If  It  cost  everything  I 
owned  I 

Tbe  operator  tried  to  explain.  The  caU  was 
being  relayed  by  radio.  Only  one  person 
oould  talk  at  a  time.  I  must  give  my  meaeage, 
then  say  "Roger"  and  wait  for  the  other 
person  to  speak. 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  line,  then  a  voice, 
tired  but  unmlstak^le.  said.  "Rl.  Mom." 

Time  was  so  siiort)  There  were  so  many 
Important  things  to  sayt 

I  asked  If  the  boa  of  cookies  I  had  sent 
had  arrived  safely.  I  told  him  what  the 
weather  was  like  and  aakad  what  time  It  was 
In  Saigon. 

The  Inane  words  didn't  really  matter.  AU 
that  did  matter  was  that  for  this  moment, 
my  son  was  as  near  as  the  sound  of  hla 
voice. 

For  tbe  first  time  In  months  I  know  be- 
yond doubt  that  at  that  very  minute  he 
waa  ailve. 

After  I  hung  up,  Z  who  no  longer  believed 
In  prayer  and  who  never  cried,  did  both. 

I  bad  no  idea  how  much  an  overseas  call 
might   be.    I   expected    It   to   be    enormous. 

A  few  days  later,  I  had  another  siupnae. 
A  letter  from  my  son's  cocnmandlng  oOoer 
told  me  that  the  phone  call  that  had  brought 
me  so  much  peace  of  mind  was  the  gift  of 
Jo's  Operation  Telephone  Home. 

"Jo"  I  discovered  was  a  magnificent  tiny 
lady.  Miss  Josephine  McDonell,  of  Owoseo. 
She  Is  a  sixth  generation  Detrolter  and  mUI- 
tary  to  her  bones.  She  cornea  fmm  a  long 
line  of  British  officers  Including  eever^l  gen- 
erals and  the  commander  of  tbe  BngUah 
frigate  squadron  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
in  1806.  Her  affllUUon  with  Selfrldge  AFB 
dates  back  Co  Its  beginning,  when  her  mother 
made  the  first  wtndproof  goatakin  vest  for 
pUots. 

"Jo"  claims  to  be  89  yean  old.  She  doesn't 
look  It.  She  might  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
sheltered  life.  Instead  she  has  what  must  be 
one  of  tbe  most  Impressive  records  of  volun- 
teer service  to  the  military  to  the  country. 

Of  her  many  splendid  achlevemente,  Jo's 
Operation  Telephone  Home  Is  her  special 
pride. 

Started  33  years  ago  as  a  Christmas  project. 
It  now  extends  over  tbe  entire  year.  En- 
listed  men  In  grades  E-7  and  under  who 
serve  In  combat  or  have  been  wounded,  may 
telephone  free  of  charge.  Tbe  fund  also  in- 
cludes telephone  calls  from  servicemen 
aboard  American  vessels  around  the  world. 


Selection  of  individual  servicemen  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  need,  battle  record  or  time  in 
combat.  He  may  also  be  selected  by  the 
lottery  system 

Each  commercial  call  from  Vietnam  costs 
approximately  125.  When  MARS  (Military 
Affiliate  Radio  System)  is  used,  the  charge 
on  the  call  is  rated  on  the  distance  It  travels 
in  this  country.  simlUar  to  any  continental 
long-distance  call. 

Tbe  call  Is  completed  when  the  miUtary 
makes  a  ham  operator  "patch,"  which  con- 
nects tbe  Vietnam  radio  message  with  the 
Bell  system's  wire  network  over  here..  Tbe 
cost  Is  paid  by  "Jo's  Operation  Telephone 
Home." 

"Jo  Is  fiercely  proud  of  the  Integrity  of  her 
fund.  Since  she  volunteers  her  own  time  and 
sbe  herself  pays  all  administration  costs, 
every  penny  contributed  is  used  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  troops.  She  refuses  to  ac- 
cept cash.  Checks  in  amounts  from  five  dol- 
lars up.  are  made  payable  to  "Jo's  Operation. 
Telephone  Home"  and  and  sent  to  "Jo's 
Operation  Telephone  Home,"  c'o  Postmaster 
Owosso,  Michigan  46867. 

"Jo"  puts  In  from  13  to  IS  hours  a  day  on 
her  project.  As  long  as  our  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam, she  says  she  can  not  take  a  holiday. 
Tbe  drain  on  her  strength  must  be  tremen- 
dous. Her  reward  Is  tbe  plaques  from  tbe  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  service  that  line  her 
apartment  and  grateful  letters  from  service- 
men and  their  families. 

War  brings  more  than  misery  and  m^Mmt^g 
and  death  to  the  men  tn  uniform.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  estimate  the  toll  in  terms  of 
shattered  happiness,  tbe  anguish  of  separa- 
tion and  of  uncertainty,  the  constant  fear 
that  corrodes  like  acid.  Who  can  take  their 
measure  or  estimate  the  loss? 

One  determined  civilian  found  her  own 
way  to  fight  back.  Through  the  ugly  violence 
of  war  comes  the  ring  of  a  bell.  Jo's  opera* 
tlon  Telephone  Home  Is  caUlng.  Across 
-.thousands  of  tnlles  of  sea  and  foreign  land, 
another  serviceman,  like  my  own  son,  for  a 
few  precious  minutes  Is  back  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iKte  their  social  securitjr  clieclcs  lor  politi- 
cal purposes.  It  is  time  for  this  Congress 
to  give  the  older  generation  a  break  by 
making  social  security  a  retirement  aid. 
not  a  political  football. 


ELECTION-YEAR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PLOY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or  ranrsTXVAKu 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Itonaav,  October  12,  1970 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  election-year  social  security  ploy  be- 
ing perpetuated  by  the  party  across  the 
aisle.  It  constitutes  a  fraud  and  decep- 
tion of  America's  20  million  social  secu- 
rity recipients.  After  grabbing  headlines 
with  proposed  10  percent  increased  bene- 
fits, they  have  quietly  shelved  the  bill 
until  the  lame-duck  session  in  November, 
after  the  elections.  Of  course,  millions 
of  people  think  that  they  are  going  to 
start  getting  Increased  benefits  right 
away.  This  election-year  vote  buying 
with  counterfeit  promises  illustrates  the 
need  to  take  social  security  out  of  the 
political  arena. 

The  Republican  Party  for  the  past  2 
years  has  been  pushing  for  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  for  social  security  recip- 
ients. President  Nixon  has  recommended 
this  approach.  Our  senior  citizens  should 
not  be  subjected  to  election-year  tug  of 
wars.  They  could  have  been  getting 
bigger  checks  for  tbe  past  year  If  the  ma- 
jority party  had  been  thinking  of  their 
weUaie  Inztead  of  cchemlng  to  manlpu- 


OROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONY- 
SAN  MARCOS  FOUNDATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAXJ70KMIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  l5  a  genuine  need  for  low- 
cost  housing  In  many  of  our  cities  today, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  Calif.  It  is  a  happy  in- 
stance, therefore,  when  a  stride  forward 
can  be  Justly  claimed. 

Such  a  stride  forward  Is  the  housing 
project  sponsored  by  the  San  Marcos 
Foundation  of  San  Jose.  Calif.  The 
groundbreaking  ceremony  that  took  place 
October  1.  1970,  was  an  event  that  caused 
many  in  the  Ninth  District  to  sit  up  and 
take  note.  Indeed,  the  ceremony  had  a 
profound  significance.  It  meant  that  fam- 
ilies would  now  have  homes  at  prices 
they  could  afford.  Homes  not  only  ade- 
quate, but  beautiful,  with  a  unique  range 
of  services  structured  Into  the  total  com- 
munity. It  Is  a  project  that  I  have  fol* 
lowed  with  deep  interest. 

This  is  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  have  been  other 
efforts  and  there  will  continue  to  be  ef- 
forts made  toward  low-cost  housing  as 
long  as  the  need  exists.  We  are  pledged 
to  it,  and  with  institutions  like  the  San 
Marcos  Foundation  that  pledge  will 
surely  be  redeemed. 

The  following  is  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News. 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1970: 

San  ALuicoa  HoirsnrG  QaouicpaK8A«  nro 
Slatxd 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  flrst 
In  a  series  of  low-middle  Income  housing 
complexes,  sponsored  by  the  San  Marcos 
Poundaclon.  wUl  take  place  at  4  p.m.  tomor- 
row in  South  San  Jose  site. 

Repreeentatlves  of  the  ilexlcar-American 
community.  Industry,  the  City  of  San  Joee, 
the  county  snd  the  FRA  will  be  on  hana  to 
dedicate  the  breaking  of  ground  for  Villa 
San  Pedro,  a  lOO-unlt  earl;  California  style 
development. 

It  will  be  constructed  st  tbe  comer  of  Ben- 
dorf  snd  Carryback  svenues  near  Edenvale 
Elementary  School,  south  of  Capitol  Express- 
way between  Bayshore  Freeway  ond  Mon- 
terey Highway.  The  public  la  Invited  to  at- 
tend tbe  ceremonies. 

Victor  H.  Camacho,  founder  and  first  chair- 
man of  tbe  non-profit  San  Marcos  Founda- 
tion; Carlos  Peres-Medina,  chairman;  S.  W. 
Burrlss.  president  of  Lockheed  Missiles  & 
Space  Co.;  San  Jose  Mayor  Ronald  R.  James; 
Santa  Clara  County  Supervisor  Slg  Sanchea; 
and  Robert  CUlan.  chief  underwriter  of  the 
FHA  Regional  Insuring  OfQce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. wUl  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  »1. 650.000  project  will  cover  a  flve-scre 
site,  with  extensive  landscaping  and  special 
care  talcen  to  preserve  a  stand  of  apricot 
trees  and  tbe  rural  nature  of  the  area.  Four 
two-story  historical  adobe-style  apartment 
structures  of  16  units  each  and  nine  four- 
unit  town  houses  will  be  built  around  a 
central  plaza  oontslning  a  i700-«quare-foot 
community  center. 
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VlUa  San  Pedro  wlU  provide  rentals  for 
low-middle  Income  fomlUca  of  one,  two. 
tiiree  and  four  bedroom  units  from  660  to 
1500  square  feet.  The  project  is  funded  by 
FHA  and  Is  designed  to  provide  healthful 
suburban  living  within  walking  dlstsnce  of 
shopping,  schools  and  other  necessary  facu- 
lties. 

A  unique  facet  of  the  San  Marooe  program 
provides  special  services  at  Villa  San  Pedro, 
such  as  child  care,  assistance  in  pre  and 
post  natal  care,  a  preventive  medicine  pro- 
gram In  cooperation  with  Stanford  Medical 
Center,  legal.  Immigration  snd  other  social 
services 

Contract  for  Villa  San  Pedro  has  been  let 
by  the  Foundation  Ixiard  to  Biutin  Develop- 
ment Co..  with  construction  scheduled  to 
begin  this  month  for  compieUon  In  May  1971. 
Architects  are  Van  Bourg-Naksmura  it  As- 
sociates. 

The  S&n  Marcos  Foundation  board  of  di- 
rectors Is  composed  of  reprefentatlves  from 
tbe  Mexican  American  community,  educa- 
tion, social  services,  six  local  corporations — 
PMC.  Hewlett-Packard.  Pacific  Telephone 
Co.,  Syntex.  VsrliiU  and  tjockheed — and  the 
Joint  r>r>'wall  Training  Committee  of  Call- 
fcmla  representing  the  building  trades. 


INFLATION  HURTS  ELDERLY  WITH 
FIXED  INCOMES  WORST 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Moniay.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  WILUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  burden  of  Inflation  Ues  heavUy  on 
all  Americans,  but  most  heavily  on  elder- 
ly retirees  who  must  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes. Wages,  to  a  degree,  have  kept  up 
with  the  Inflationary  spiral,  but  those 
living  on  pensions,  social  security,  an- 
nuities, and  savings  accounts  are  falling 
further  and  fiirther  behind. 

The  dollars  they  saved  during  their 
worUng  years  to  support  them  in  re- 
tirement have  been  eroded  so  badly  by 
inflation  that  many  senior  citizens  today 
live  near  or  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  present  administration,  which  is 
so  free  with  money  for  the  Pentagon, 
for  corporate  farmers,  for  banlcs  and  for 
big  business,  shows  little  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

As  a  presidential  candidate  In  1968. 
Mr.  Nixon  pledged  "policies  of  sound 
fiscal  management  so  as  to  end  the 
alarming  Inflation  which  eats  up  so 
much  of  the  savings  and  pensions  of  the 
elderly." 

After  32  months  in  offlce,  the  results 
have  hardly  lived  up  to  this  promise.  The 
rate  of  inflation  has  doubled,  the  cost  of 
living  has  soared  beyond  belief,  and  in- 
terest rates  have  hit  their  highest  levels 
in  more  than  100  years. 

These  cold  economic  staUstlcs  are 
translated  for  senior  citizens  Into  the 
hard  reality  of  having  less  and  less 
money  for  food,  rent,  taxes,  clothing, 
and  medical  care. 

Again,  in  19SB.  Presidential  Candidate 
Nixon  recognized  the  need  of  older  Amer- 
icans "for  better  housing,  specially  de- 
signed for  their  particular  needs,  located 
close  to  shopping,  medical,  cultural  and 
transportation  facilities,  and  offering  op- 
portunities for  human  contact  with  a 
broad  range  of  age  groops." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  12,  1970 


Thougbtful  words,  but  again  followed 
by  unthoughtf  ul  action.  President  NUon 
vetoed  the  1971  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  would  have  provided 
money  for  that  housing  he  had  promised 
earlier.  I  Joined  with  many  others  here  in 
the  House  In  an  attempt  to  override  that 
veto,  but  we  were  not  successful. 

President  Nixon  justified  his  veto  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  help  combat  in- 
flaUon.  What  an  irony  for  the  elderly  re- 
Urees.  They  must  bear  the  brunt  of  in- 
nation  twice  over.  First,  they  see  their 
savings  and  Income  deflated  by  inflation, 
and  then  they  are  the  ones  who  must  suf- 
fer again  so  that  Inflation  can  be  halted. 
Bank  profits  have  risen  in  the  past  2 
years.  Why  not  let  them  carry  the  bur- 
den? Why  not  the  big  oU  companies,  who 
still  enjoy  the  depletion  allowance?  Why 
not  the  corporate  landowners  who  re- 
ceive bUlions  of  dollars  for  letting  their 
land  remain  idle?  Why  not  the  huge  In- 
dustrial empires  which  rake  in  billions 
from  military  contracts? 

I  propose  that  we  stop  making  promises 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  keep  bo  our 
senior  citizens  and  start  keeping  some  of 
the  promises  which  we  have  already 
made.  We  have  time  and  time  again  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  principle  that  no 
senior  citizen,  having  worked  hard  and 
paid  taxes  for  many  years,  should  be  re- 
quired to  live  in  poverty.  Yet.  nearly  Ave 
million  senior  citizens  now  fall  below  the 
poverty  line;  more  than  two  million  are 
on  welfare;  and  medicare,  even  though 
it  has  brought  great  help  to  mttUons.  still 
only  covers  45  percent  of  their  health 
care  expenditures. 

We  should  extend  medicare  to  cover 
prescription  drugs.  We  should  improve 
social  security  widows'  beneflts  coverage, 
raise  the  earnings  celling,  provide  cost- 
of-living  protection,  increase  the  Oov- 
emment  contribution  and  raise  present 
benefit  levels.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  these  changes  and  will 
continue  to  work  for  its  passage. 

I  supported  the  15-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  beneflts  that  went  into 
effect  earlier  this  year,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's threat  to  veto  the  increase  as  too 
inflationary.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  Just  announced  a  decision  to 
recommend  another  10-percent  increase, 
with  a  $100  monthly  minimum  benefit, 
effective  next  January,  This  wlH  even- 
tually have  to  be  reconciled  in  a  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  w'th  the 
House-approved  5-percent  increase  and 
$67.20  minimum  monthly  beneflt.  I  will 
support  the  higher  Increases  when  this 
bill  comes  back  to  the  House  for  further 
consideration,  and  I  will  oppose  any 
Presidential  veto  In  the  name  of  Infla- 
tion control. 

The  President  has  been  given  tools  by 
this  Congress  to  control  inflation,  which 
he  has  refused  to  use.  I  will  not  stand 
by  and  see  senior  citizens  made  the  sac- 
riflclal  scapegoats  to  fight  inflation  while 
available  controls  have  never  been  used 
and  other  segments  of  the  economy  are 
continuing  to  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  Congress 
has  passed  legislation,  in  addition  to  so- 
cial security  increases,  which  provides 
needed  assistance  to  senior  citizens. 
Among  these  are : 


The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Financ- 
ing Act.  which  provided  needed  improve- 
ments for  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  providing  needed  hospital  con- 
struction money,  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  which  was  successfully  passed  over  a 
Presidential  veto. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
will  continue  successful  senior  citizen 
programs  such  as  Foster  Grandparents, 
legal  assistance  lor  the  elderly,  and  Op- 
eraUon  Mainstream,  although  funding 
levels  are  still  too  low  to  allow  these  pro- 
grams to  reach  many  senior  citizens  who 
could  beneflt  from  them. 

The  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  to  authorize  continued  funding 
and  to  expand  service  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams under  the  act  for  senior  citizens. 
There  is  still  much  more  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  promises  already 
made  to  our  senior  citizens.  I  have  pro- 
posed the  following  legislation  to  this 
end: 

A  bill  to  esublish  an  older  workers 
community  service  program  to  promote 
and  foster  useful  part-time  work  oppor- 
tunities in  commimlty  service  activities 
for  senior  citizens. 

A  bill  to  provide  fair  and  reasonable 
financial  assistance  for  relocation  to 
those  who  are  forced  to  move  from  their 
homes  by  urban  renewal,  highways  and 
other  federally  financed  construction 
projects.  All  too  often,  it  is  our  senior 
citizens  who  are  forced  to  relocate  be- 
cause of  these  projects. 

A  bill  to  provide  reduced  air  fares  for 
senior  citizens  so  that  they  may  visit  rel- 
atives and  friends  more  easily  and  more 
often. 

We  must  not  oiily  keep  our  past  prom- 
ises, but  also  look  to  our  future  obliga- 
tions to  the  senior  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
Their  years  of  hard  work  have  surely 
earned  them  the  right  to  adequate  In- 
comes, quality  medical  care,  decent  hous- 
mg  and  a  dignified  and  comfortable  re- 
tirement. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOW  REPORTS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of 
each  Congress  I  prepare  a  summation  for 
circulation  to  the  people  on  the  work  we 
have  done. 


This  Is  my  report  to  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  on  the  work  that 
I  have  done  In  the  9l6t  Congress  and 
the  work  of  Congress  generally.  This  Is 
the  10th  biennial  report. 

There  have  been  5,052  roUcalls  during 
my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  answered 
over  90  percent  of  all  rollcalls  despite  the 
fact  that  the  demands  of  the  district  and 
official  business  occasionally  require  me 
to  be  away  while  the  House  Is  in  session. 
Pew  men  are  on  public  record  on  as  many 
critical  issues. 

I  have  worked  for  adequate  Federal 
services  to  the  people  and  against  un- 
necessary Federal  programs  or  Federal 
Interference  in  our  personal  lives  and 
local  governments.  I  have  campaigned 
against  debt  and  inflation  and  for  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  Government 
with  the  lowest  possible  tax  burden.  My 
record  shows  that  I  have  voted  consist- 
ently in  accordance  with  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  asked  and  received 
public  support.  My  voting  record  on  the 
major  bills  of  this  Congress  is  Included 
in  this  report. 

As  senior  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  my  party,  the  expend- 
iture of  tax  dollars  is  a  major  concern. 
Taxpayers  are  shortchanged  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  vote  to  provide  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  too  much  money. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  irresisuble  to 
many  men  and  women  to  support  ex- 
travagant sums  whether  or  not  there  Is 
money  In  the  Treasury.  The  resulting 
debt  builds  inflation  and  reduces  the 
value  of  the  dollar  appropriated. 

During  this  Congress  we  have  had  a  : 
roUcall  vote  on  passage  of  21  major  ap-  ■ 
proprlatlon  bills.  I  have  voted  for  14  of 
them.  I  have  voted  against  six  of  them 
because  they  were  too  big.  Three  have 
been  vetoed  by  the  President  because 
they  were  inflaUonaiy.  I  have  voted  to 
sustain  those  vetoes.  Two  of  the  vetoes 
were  sustained. 

These  votes  against  appropriations  do 
not  indicate  objection  to  the  programs 
concerned.  They  are  protests  against 
waste. 

NEW  e«io«in»s  i»  rranAi.  kjookts 
For  the  flrst  time  in  20  years  the  1971 
Nixon  budget  provided  more  money  for 
human  needs  and  domestic  programs 
than  for  defense.  In  each  of  the  2  years 
of  the  Nixon  administration  we  have  re- 
duced funds  for  the  Defense  Department 
while  increasing  funds  for  school  lunches, 
education,  housing,  pollution  control,  and 
other  constructive  programs.  This  Is  a 
trend  that  wiU  continue.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  trend: 
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The  $10  billion  saved  to  defense  is  only 
a  beginntag.  President  NUon  Is  rapidly 
bringing  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  an 
end  and  reducing  our  commitments 
worldwide.  Foreign  aid  is  cut  in  half.  We 
should  be  able  to  end  the  draft  next  year. 
In  these  policies  he  haa  my  entire  sup- 
I»rt.  As  war  savtogs  grow,  additional 


money  will  be  available  to  apply  to  other 
priority  programs,  to  cut  taxes  and  re- 
duce the  public  debt. 

SMTZIOIVICSNT 

Provisions  of  three  Bow  bills  to 
strengthen  control  of  air  pollution.  Im- 
prove solid  waste  disposal  and  create 
new  parks  and  recreation  areas  and  Im- 


prove conservation  of  the  public  lands 
are  Included  in  measures  that  have 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  this  year. 
Two  other  Bow  bills  on  the  environment 
are  still  under  study.  One  would  estab- 
lish the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority to  assure  communities  the  funds 
for  their  share  of  pollution  control  proj- 
ects. The  second  would  expand  Federal 
aid  for  waste  treatment  plants  and  re- 
lated projects. 

My  Interest  to  environment  goes  back 
to  my  first  term  to  Congress.  I  authored 
the  origtaal  SaUne  Water  Conversion 
Act,  establlslung  an  totensive  research 
program  for  reclaiming  brackish  and  .salt 
water.  This  program  has  tremendous 
value  now  when  water  supply  has  become 
a  serious  environmental  problem.  At  the 
same  time  we  established  the  Taft  Water 
Resources  Center  to  Ctocinnatl  which 
has  provided  us  the  technology  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  put  all  environmental 
agencies  toto  a  stogie  department. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  environ- 
mental damage  of  100  years  can  be  cor- 
rected overnight  will  be  disappototed. 
Those  genutoely  concerned  will  buckle 
down  to  the  long  and  costly  struggle  to 
end  additional  pollution  and  restore 
clean  air  and  water.  Despite  millions 
spent  on  research  for  20  years  there 
rcmato  problems  we  do  not  know  how  to 
solve. 

KEVCNXrE  FftOai.EMS 

I  am  cosponsor  of  the  Federal  revenue- 
shartog  proposal  initiated  by  President 
Nixon  and  endorsed  by  most  of  the  local 
government  bodies  in  the  16th  district. 
It  would  reduce  local  tax  burdens  by  re- 
turntog  a  portion  of  our  tax  dollars  to 
our  coimties  and  cities — over  $1.5  million 
to  the  16th  district  the  first  year.  This 
is  a  logical  development  from  the  Bow 
bill  of  1957  when  I  proposed  returning 
to  the  States  for  education  1  percent  of 
all  tocome  tax  collected  to  each  State. 
That  idea  would  have  produced  more 
dollars  for  education  than  Is  now  pro- 
vided without  red  tape. 

JtTffnCS.  LAW  AND  ORDCB 

In  this  Congress  I  have  supported  five 
major  legislative  proposals  by  President 
Nixon  to  Improve  our  system  of  justice, 
hasten  trials  and  reestablish  the  rule  of 
law.  They  toclude  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Act.  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  the  bill  to  create  50  additional  Fed- 
eral Judgeships,  and  the  bill  to  control 
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the  sale  and  use  of  explosives,  a  measure 
that  I  cosponsored  which  became  an 
amendment  to  tlie  crime  control  bill. 

In  addition  we  amended  and  improved 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  tocreased  its  appropri- 
ation In  2  years  from  $63  million  to  $4S0 
million.  Nearly  $200,000  of  this  sum  has 
come  back  to  our  district  for  our  new 
narcotics  program.  Juvenile  detention 
and  rehabilitation  and  police  equipment. 
For  the  first  time  to  history,  my  Siib- 
commlttee  on  Justice  Department  ap- 
propriations recommended  and  Congress 
approved  over  $1  billion  to  crime-control 
funds. 

On  a  related  subject.  I  Introduced  two 
antl-pomography  bills,  one  of  which 
has  passed  the  House.  It  would  forbid 
mailing  obscene  material  to  homes  where 
there  are  minors. 

GENEaAL    LEGI8X.ATTON 

I  also  sponsored  the  postal  reform  bill 
which  became  law.  the  Equal  Rights 
amendment  which  passed  the  House, 
four  bills  to  regulate  international  trade 
and  control  Imports  of  steel,  electronics, 
and  other  items  which  are  right  now  put- 
ting people  out  of  work  to  this  district. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  my  bills  are 
mcluded  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  which 
will  be  debated  by  the  House  to  Novem- 
ber. 

I  totroduced  agato  my  bill  for  006t-0f- 
livlng  tocrease  to  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  provision  was  adopted  during 
debate  to  the  House  but  with  a  flnanctog 
provision  to  which  I  object.  The  bill  Is 
pendtag  m  the  Senate  and  is  a  first  or- 
der of  btistoess,  along  with  the  House- 
passed  Welfare  Reform  Act,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  sponsor,  to  November. 

Other  measures  I  sponsored  which 
have  not  received  attention  toclude  a  bill 
to  prohibit  appropriations  for  the  S8T. 
establish  additional  national  cemeteries, 
the  revenue  sharing  plan,  and  a  new 
American  merchant  marine  program. 

As  usual,  my  capable  staff  has  assisted 
me  to  handling  hundreds  of  problems  for 
veterans,  servicemen,  immigrants,  per- 
sons on  social  security,  students  needtog 
information  or  assistance,  and  others 
who  must  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  aid. 

The  mayor  of  Canton  recently  com- 
piled a  list  of  Federal  aid.  houstog.  sewer, 
highway,  and  other  programs  with  which 
I  have  helped,  showtog  over  $400  million 
to  that  city  to  recent  years.  At  least  an 
eqpU  amount  has  gone  with  my  asslst- 
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ance  to  other  communities  and  the  cotm- 
ties.  If  we  are  going  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  aid  burden, 
I  totend  that  we  shall  receive  every  nec- 
essary and  available  Federal  dollar  to 
match  local  money  on  needed  projects. 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  creates 
the  Congress  as  the  citadel  of  our  Lib- 
erty. This  Capitol  Dome  is  the  symbol  of 
the  right  of  every  American  to  have  a 
voice  to  his  Government.  I  am  privileged 
to  be  that  voice  for  500.000  good  Ameri- 
cans to  Stark  and  Mahoning  Counties. 
This  Is  my  voting  record  on  major  issues. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  RE-. 
JECT  THE  MAJORITY  REPORT 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMIS- 
SION ON  OBSCENITY  AND  POR- 
NOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  most  certainly 
should  reject  the  majority  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  The  majority  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  chaired  by  WU- 
lian  B.  locfchart  have  prodticed  an 
idiotic  monstrosity  which  should  be 
promptly  disavowed  by  every  sane  right- 
thinking  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me,  I  Include  a  newspaper  item 
from  the  Washington  Stinday  Star  of 
yesterday  entitled  "34  GOP  Senators  Hit 
Obscenity  Panel  Report"  as  well  as  an 
item  from  The  National  Catholic  Reg- 
ister of  the  same  date  entitled  "Clergy- 
men Tell  Senate:  Ignore  Smut  Report": 

34  GOP  Senatosa  Bn-  OBacnfTrr  Pahxl 
Rkpokt 

A  majority  of  Sen&te  RepubUcaiu  bu 
urged  President  Tflxon  to  reject  findings  of  ft 
presidential  commlMion  which  suggested  w* 
PC8.1  of  IftWB  prohibiting  dUtrlbtitlon  of  sex- 
u&l  mstert&l  to  consenting  adults. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Nixon  yeeterday.  84 
GOP  senators,  Including  ttie  entire  Republi- 
can Senate  leadership,  expreesed  "strong  dis- 
agreement" with  eome  of  the  reooinmenda- 
tlona  contained  in  the  oommlaslon'B  recent 
report  on  obscenity  and  pornography. 

The  commission,  created  during  the  John- 
son admin Istrataon.  10  days  ago  recom- 
mended repeal  of  censorship  laws  affecting 
adults,  but  tbe  panel  urged  new  state  leg- 
lalatlon  to  curt>  material  avaUable  to  ebU- 
dr«n. 

"We  teapettfully  request  that  you  dlssTow 
this  report,  tot  we  believe  strongly  that  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans  will  reject  com- 
pletely the  finding  and  recommendations  of 
the  commlsBlon.''  the  senators'  letter  to 
Nixon  aald. 

"We  especially  deplore  the  recommenda- 
tion to  repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  explicit  sexual  material  to  con- 
senting adults."  It  said. 

Senate  GOP  Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania led  the  list  of  signers.  Others  In- 
cluded Assistant  OOP  Leader  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan,  and  the  three  officers  of  tbe 
Senate  conference  and  policy  committee. 

The  only  Republican  senator  from  nearby 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  Charles  McC.  Mathlaa 
of  Maryland,  was  among  tbe  34  signers. 
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Clvhctmxn  Teu.  Sknati    Igkoit  S«trr 

RKPOKT 

Washington— Members  of  Congress  have 
been  urged  "to  file  In  the  wmatebMief '  the 
upcoming  majority  report  ^•>f  the  President's 
Commission  on  Obscenity  md  Pomogrftphy. 
Two  dlasentlng  memben.  both  clergyman, 
of  the  18-member  commission  mftde  the 
recommendktlon  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  report,  was  expected  to  recommend 
repeal  or  all  laws  that  prohibit  consenting 
adults  from  obtaining  sexually  explicit  books, 
aims  and  pictures. 

Father  Morton  A.  Hill,  8J..  of  New  York 
City  told  the  subcommittee  that  the  com- 
mission has  not  "carried  out  the  mandate 
ot  the  Congress  to  recommend  means  to 
regulate  effectively  and  constitutionally  the 
trafflc  in  obscenity  and  pornography." 

A  United  Methodist  minister  from  Nash- 
Tiiie,  the  Rev.  Winfrey  C.  Link,  told  the 
Senate  unit: 

"Any  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
majority  report  wtU  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  nation  and  wtU  lead  to  an  ultimate 
breakdown  of  all  that  we  have  held  sacred 
through  the  years." 

The  clergymen  accused  the  commisaloo's 
chairman.  Dean  WUllJun  B,  Lockhart  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School,  of 
coerdoD.  repression  and  censorship. 
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IS  THE  CORPORATION  DEAD? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  CONKWmCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting In  the  RscoRD  today  a  speech 
made  by  Dan  W  Lufkln  before  the  New 
England  Council  at  Cheshire,  Conn.  I 
was  unusually  impressed  by  the  refresh- 
ing combination  of  honesty  and  optimism 
in  his  outlook  on  today's  society.  Mr.  Lul- 
kln  recognizes  not  only  that  the  profit 
incentive  Is  still  the  most  vital  ingredient 
In  corporate  success  but  that  corporate 
survival  is  dependent  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  humane  and  ethical  values.  In  a 
society  plagued  with  environmental  de- 
struction, an  urban  crisis,  a  youth  rebel- 
lion, a  protracted  war  and  increasing 
reliance  on  crime,  violence  and  drugs,  a 
constructive  and  positive  approach  such 
as  this  Is  essential  if  the  challenge  is  to 
be  squarely  met. 
The  speech  follows; 

Is  THB  COHPORATION  DCAD? 

(By  Dan  W.  LufklD) 
Twinty  years  ago,  the  playwright  Arthur 
Miller  sbocked  the  American  public  with  hli 
Salesman.   In 
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amenities  were  always  somewhere  beyond  the 
horizon.  The  poor,  the  black,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  Puerto  Rlcan.  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can began  to  demand  thetr  due  from  the 
profits  of  the  corporate  state.  And  then,  tn 
Archibald  MacLelsh's  poetry  "quite  suddenly 
the  top  blew  off."  The  soaring  sixties  began 
to  sputter  and  die — caught  in  the  morass  of 
a  protracted  war — a  decaying  environment — 
an  urban  crisis — a  youth  rebellion — and  a 
rising  crescendo  of  crime,  violence,  drugs, 
and  assorted  obecenltles.  Twenty  years  aft«r 
WlUle  Loman  was  destroyed  by  the  establish- 
ment, his  grandson  was  throwing  rocks  at  U. 
planting  bombs  in  It,  advocating  lis  over- 
throw. Is  It  any  wonder  that  thoughtful  men 
can  seriously  ask  "la  the  Corporation  Dead?" 
and  not  really  be  certain  of  the  answer. 

For  those  btialnessmen  whose  life  is 
bounded  by  the  Yacht  Club  on  the  east  and 
the  Country  Club  on  the  west,  complacency 
is  still  possible.  But  few  such  Isolated  execu- 
tives still  exist.  And  If  they  do,  their  children 
are  reminding  them,  sometimes  most  pain- 
fully, that  "The  times  are  indeed  changing." 
Prom  the  top  of  our  society  down  there  Is 
a  lack  of  faith  in  authority  and  a  disbelief 
in  old  dreams  In  a  recent  poll  of  students. 
eer-r  said  they  beUeved  the  President  was 
not  telling  the  truth.  A  majority  felt  that 
their  education  was  Irrelevant  and  they  ad- 
mitted to  a  total  lack  of  a  value  system. 
They  thought  that  American  society  was 
rapidly  becomlnfc  a  mere  technocracy,  with- 
out nobility  of  purpose — and  they  felt  that 
most  of  our  troubles  stem  from  economic 
competition  which  puts  profit  above  service. 
Twenty  years  ago.  by  refusing  to  pay  htm 


modem   tragedy.   Death   of 

that  pUy.  an  indlrtdual  was  destroyed  by  the  ^           ,    ,             „                         _        _ 

system   A  man  who  had  given  his  life  to  the  mo  a  week,  the  corporation  was  able  to  dls 

corporation  was  chewed  up  and  spit  out  by  pose  of  Willie  Loman  and  ^^^"'^^  **|™  *f__**_l" 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   KICHmAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  (franted  I  nsert  Into  the 
CoNGRcssioNAL  RECORD  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  8.  1970,  issue  of 
the  West  Side  Courier,  b  respected  pub- 
lication In  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 
This  excellent  editorial  pointed  out 
convtnclng  reasons  why  the  legislation 
recently  approved  by  Congress.  S.  3637. 
to  curb  political  spending  for  television. 
15  Strongly  In  the  public  interest  and  why 
its  veto  would  be  an  act  of  crass  disre- 
gard of  the  public  Interest  and  shameless 
partisanship. 

TV  BpKNsnfo  Bill 
Tbotigta  It  contains  some  questionable  pro- 
visions, the  raomtly-paased  bill  to  euit>  po- 
litical spending  on  television  is  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  political  campaign  financing  which 
was  badly   needed 

In  brief,  the  bill  bars  candidates  from 
spending  more  than  seven  cents  for  each  vote 
cast  la  the  last  election  for  the  office  in- 
volved. This  limitation  Is  somewhat  offset 
by  the  requirement  that  television  stations 
charge  political  candidates  the  lowest  com- 
mercial rate  charged  major  advertisers  for 
air  time. 

The  bUl  also  repeals  the  present  equal- 
time  requirement  which  has  often  prevented 
political  debates  between  major  party  can- 
didates. It  will  probably  not  affect  this  Fall's 
elections  (It  goes  Into  effect  30  days  after 
tMing  signed  by  the  President). 

The  basic  merit  In  the  bill  is  the  fact  that 
It  win  enable  poor  as  well  as  rich  to  offer 
for  certain  public  offices.  In  recent  years 
the  cost  of  television  has  grown  to  such  fig- 
ures that,  tn  sonve  cases,  candidates  without 
private  wealth  or  large  outside  sourcea  of 
fxmds  have  been  severely  handicapped. 


that  souUew  organisation  when  his  useful 
nees  had  ended.  As  grim  and  as  Inhuman  as 
Willie  Loman '8  fate  seemed,  few  doubted 
that  the  portrayal  was  accurate.  The  corpora- 
tion seemed  all-powerful,  a  blend  of  tech- 
nology and  human  ambition  which,  in  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  mass,  was  moving 
rapidly  away  from  dependence  on  the  In- 
dividual. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  tragic  truth  of  Wil- 
lie Loman  was  also  understated  by  the  un- 
folding miracle  of  cybernetics.  Not  only  was 
the  Individual  Increasingly  meaningless  to 
the  corporation,  but  the  computer  and  the 
automated  machine  seemed  destined  to  re- 
place him  even  In  his  highest  creative  tasks. 
Throtighout  the  1950*8  and  early  I9fl0's  the 
concept  of  corporate  supremacy  pervaded 
every  aspect  of  American  life — though  there 
were  some  disturbing  signs  to  be  perceived. 
It  Is  true.  William  H.  Whyte  wrote  of  the 
"organisation  man"  In  relaUvely  unflattering 
terms;  educators  complained  of  apathy  and 
confortnlty  on  the  campus:  personnel  officers 
reported  that  applicants  put  a  higher  priority 
on  the  corporate  retirement  plan  and  benefit 
program  than  In  the  challenge  of  the  Job  It- 
self of  moving  down  life's  green  fairways  to 
the  IBth  hole  In  the  sky.  But  even  these  small 
imperfectlona  could  not  outweigh  the  mas- 
sive promise  of  everlasting  prosperity.  Cor- 
porate proflta  surged  ahead  in  a  seemingly 
endless  ascending  arc  Cities  overflowed  into 
the  countryside.  Highways  crowded  out  the 
small  landowner — and  automobiles  clogged 
the  highways.  Factories  worked  24  hour 
peacetime  shifts  to  provide  enough  goods  to 
satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  a  nation  of 
consumers.  Large  corporations  swallowed 
smaller  ones  as  the  conglomerate — headed  by 
a  seemingly  InfalUble  business  wlaard— be- 
came the  symbol  of  the  endless  viuuty  and 
diversity  of  the  American  economy. 

Then  something  began  to  happen  to  tar- 
nish the  brlghtnees  of  this  American  dream. 
Television  comics  had  Joked  about  smog  and 
the  terrors  of  the  Los  Angeles  freeway.  But 
now  millions  began  to  experience  them.  Jun- 
ior executives  whose  companies  shipped 
them  Uke  freight  to  a  succession  of  cracker- 
box    suburbs    besao     to    find    that    life's 


death.  It  is  dramatic  Irony,  to  say  the  least, 
that  this  year  giant  General  Motors  paid 
MOO.OOO  In  damages  to  Ralph  Nader  as  the 
price  for  Its  failure  to  bound  him  into  si- 
lence. AU  the  WUlle  Lomans  of  the  world 
must  have  cheered  at  the  news.  And  the  cor- 
porate Ideal  received  yet  another  nail  in  Ita 
coffin. 

Although  the  nation's  business  schools  and 
libera!  arts  colleges  are  atlll  filled  with  young 
men  and  women  eager  to  hitch  their  wagons 
to  a  corporate  star,  the  new  management  gen- 
eration Is  far  less  docile  and  unquestioning 
than  any  before.  The  values  of  the  young, 
reared  In  afBuence.  are  a  far  cry  from  those 
of  their  fathers  whose  sweat  created  the 
affluence.  As  Tony  Athos  has  written  in  a 
provocative  article  for  the  Harvard  Buslnees 
Review  entitled  "Is  the  Corporation  Next  to 
Pall?",  "The  rewards  of  achievement  .  . 
savored  by  the  fathers  who  wrought  It  are 
merely  taken  for  granted  by  the  sons  who 
have  l>eneated  from  It."  Instead  of  satisfac- 
tion with  their  own  success  and  security,  the 
new  generation  demands  that  corporations 
share  their  wealth  with  the  poor  and  contrib- 
ute more  directly  to  righting  the  wrongs  that 
our  industrial  society  has  created. 

Although  there  are  only  sporadic  signs  of 
actual  revolt  a^Inst  the  corporate  bureauc- 
racy, a  growing  restlesaness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion are  manlfeat  among  the  best  of  our 
youth — and  even  some  of  thetr  elders  as  weU. 
Tony  Atboe'  vision  of  Junior  executives  on 
the  rampage — disrupting  meetings,  singing 
songs,  demanding  defiance  of  decisions  they 
disagree  with — may  be  somewhat  farfetched 
at  the  moment — but  a  generation  whose  hero 
Is  Ralph  Nader  Is  not  going  to  tolerate  for 
long  corporate  neutrBllty  on  the  most  urgent 
lasues  of  the  day. 

Many  of  these  Issues  fall  under  the  general 
heading  of  "quaUty  of  life."  Bom  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hydrogen  bomb — reared  dur- 
ing a  long  and  cheerless  war — educated  by 
television  In  all  the  horrors  of  poverty,  vio- 
lence, and  pollution — the  generation  now  en- 
tering the  corporate  world  will  never  swallow 
the  Una  that  earnings  per  share  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things  good.  Sweetening  the 
stockholders  equity  Is  to  them  Insxifflclant 
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Justification  for  corporate  existence.  Though 
the  generation  of  Jobs  and  wealth  is  still  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  major  concern  of  busi- 
ness, a  growing  number  of  young  managers 
feel  acutely  that  the  profit  motive  and  social 
respooslblUty  are  often  In  conflict.  They  ar- 
gue persuasively  that  moral  neutrality  Is  In- 
evitably Unmoral,  Just  as  we  have  argued  for 
years  that  profltahUlty  without  growth  Is 
Inevitably  loss.  The  corporation,  they  say. 
cannot  operate  tn  an  ethical  vacuum,  but 
must  include  social  responsibility  In  Its  de- 
cl-slon-mnklng   process. 

Without  attempting  to  argue  the  merits  of 
our  jKiUdes  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  say 
that  industrial  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam  war 
production  has  been  a  prime  factor  In  alien- 
ating youth  from  the  corporate  establish- 
ment. While  President  Elsenhower's  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  a  military -Industrial 
complex  was  ahetract  and  phllosopblool.  the 
sight  and  sound  of  destruction  by  bomb,  bul- 
let and  napalm  produced  by  that  complex 
has  created  a  crisis  of  conscience  among  most 
Americans.  As  an  advertisement  displayed  In 
a  recent  magazine  proclaims,  "Who  opposes 
the  ABM?  The  scientists  who  may  have  to 
build  It.  that's  whol" 

But  armament  manufacturers  have  always 
been  a  target  for  the  Idealists  of  every  so- 
ciety and  every  generation.  Anti-war  senti- 
ment alone  cannot  explain  the  deep  and 
widespread  concern  and  discontent  that  is 
prevalent  today.  Its  source  Is  far  closer  to 
home — In  the  air  we  breathe— the  water  we 
drink— the  land  we  live  on.  It  is  where  quan- 
tity of  production  meets  quality  of  life  that 
the  battle  line  against  the  modern  corpora- 
tion has  been  drawn.  A  decade  ago.  this  con- 
flict was  dramatised  by  one  lonely  David 
ranged  against  the  Goliath  of  organized  in- 
dustry. Today,  consumerism  Is  a  rallying  cry 
for  mllllons^and  no  corporation  has  yet 
proven  Immune  to  the  slingshots  of  Its  dedi- 
cated enemies.  Every  day's  headline  or  tele- 
vision news  program  brings  new  evidence 
of  corporate  complicity  In  the  rape  of  the 
environment  and  the  destruction  of  the  good 
life.  From  detergents  to  ODT;  from  mercury 
in  the  water  to  fly  ash  In  the  air;  from  oil 
spill  In  the  Pacific  to  fish  kill  In  Lake  Erie — 
the  American  Industrial  giant  seems  to  stum- 
ble from  disaster  to  disaster.  The  cigarettes 
It  produces  by  the  billions  cauae  cancer:  the 
breakfast  foods  It  seductively  urges  upon 
amall  children  are  apparently  without  total 
nutritional  value:  Its  automobiles  turn  the 
atmosphere  Into  a  lethal  fog  and  Its  waste 
matter  threatens  to  traiuform  the  pleasant 
land  Into  a  Junk  yard. 

Faced  with  this  hideous  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture that  is  In  store  for  them,  the  young 
people  of  today  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
seeking  the  source  of  the  problem,  and  for 
believing  they  have  found  It  In  the  proflt- 
oriented  corporation.  Rich,  successful,  gsared 
to  mass  production  and  mass  distribution, 
the  corporation  makes  a  tempting  target. 
And  all  too  often,  as  the  General  Moion 
settlement  so  poignantly  llltistrates,  the 
corporation  hasn't  the  slightest  notion  of 
how  to  fight  back. 

Unfortunately,  tn  almost  every  sphere  of 
social  concern,  the  corporation  which  Is  eo 
bright  and  capable  In  Its  field  of  technical 
competence,  has  been  alugglsh,  inept  and  im- 
responsive.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  cor- 
porate spokesmen  have  given  an  infinite 
number  of  speeches  in  praise  of  their  new 
sensitivity  to  social  responsibility.  With 
ardent  self -congratulation  they  have  pointed 
out  how  far  business  has  come  from  the 
"public  be  damned"  days  of  the  nineties  or 
the  "give  'em  any  color  they  want  as  long  as 
It's  black"  despotism  of  the  twenties.  Un- 
fortunately, this  new  awareness  has  not  ex- 
tended much  beyond  Its  public  rtiationa  and 
marketing  activities.  True,  the  corporation 
has  become  more  market  oriented.  It  runs 
testa  and  conducts  stirreys  and  than  hastens 
to  satisfy   the  demands  it  elthsr  uncovers 
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through  research  or  generates  through  ad- 
vertising. But  when  It  comes  to  sensing  the 
deeper  neetls  of  people  and  Institutions,  the 
American  corporation  has  been  guUty  of 
cruntnal  neglect,  an  offense  that  could,  if  un- 
corrected. l>e  fatal. 

It  can.  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  re- 
BponslbtUty  of  business  is  simply  to  mind 
the  store,  while  it  Is  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  society.  Many  business- 
men today  object  strenuously  to  corporate 
Involvement  in  no  t-f or -money-profit  social 
endeavors,  or  even  profit  endeavors  with  a 
socially  responsible  overtone.  These,  they  feel 
sincerely,  are  properly  the  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment or  foundations,  or  churches,  or 
other  non-proQt  institutions.  I  disagree.  I 
hold  with  Peter  Orucker  that  the  Job  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  propose  directions  for  society 
and  to  legislate  the  rewards  and  penalties 
Into  being.  But  It  Is  the  r<^e  of  enterprise  to 
act.  to  manage,  to  innovate  and  to  bring 
about  social  change.  This,  after  all,  is  what 
business  men  are  supposed  to  be  good  at  do- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  big  government  today 
Is  because  private  enterprise,  lacking  the 
perception  of  Its  own  mission,  shirked  for 
so  long  Its  environmental  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities. The  corporation  could  perhaps 
Ignore  the  humanity  of  one  Willie  Loman. 
put  It  cannot  Ignore  the  humanity  of  an  en- 
tire nation.  And  this  is  the  charge  which  the 
young  are  now  leveling  against  us.  If  we  do 
not  listen  seriously  to  what  they  are  say- 
ing and  react  to  It  with  Intelligence,  the  cor- 
poration as  we  know  it  today  may  Indeed  be 
the  next  to  fall. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  future  role  of  the 
businessman,  Asa  Snowies,  President  of 
Northeastern  University,  says  that  Industry 
win  find  that  socl^  considerations  wUl  far 
outweigh  technical  concerns  In  the  IflTO's. 
The  businessman  of  the  future,  he  says,  wlU 
be  spending  less  time  on  the  technical  opera- 
tion of  his  enterprise  and  more  time  on  the 
social  environment  In  which  he  must  exist. 
And,  to  the  more  oonserratlve  bustnessmen 
who  regard  such  a  view  as  heresy,  be  says. 
"What  seems  economically  irresponsible  to 
today's  cost  conscious  executives  will  look 
very  re^onslble  to  tomorrow's  mcmagers.  who 
will  consider  additional  values." 

It  Is  this  consideration  of  additional  val- 
ues that  the  proflt-orlented  corporate  man- 
ages has  traditionally  been  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake—to  his  great  and  everlasting  detri- 
ment. 

He  failed  to  regard  the  working  man  as 
more  than  another  tool  of  production,  and 
brought  about  the  rise  of  the  labor  union. 

He  failed  to  take  account  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  and  quality  of  bis  prod- 
uct and  brought  atxjut  federal  legislation 
which  imposed  harsh  standards  upon  him. 

He  failed  to  understand  that  child  labor 
was  creating  an  unbearable  social  cost, 
though  It  kept  his  own  wage  levels  down 
and  so  he  brought  about  unrealistic  child 
labor  laws. 

He  did  not  care  to  Invest  in  equipment 
to  create  safe  surroundings  for  hLi  workers, 
and  so  he  produced  a  public  outrage  and 
still  punitive  worker  safety  measures. 

He  did  not  recognise  his  obligation  to 
train  and  hire  the  minority  members  of 
our  society — and  he  and  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  that  neglect. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  {worlde 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women,  and  he 
Is  now  being  forced  by  law  and  outcry  to 
do  so. 

He  did  not  respond  to  the  revulaloQ  of  the 
public  against  pollution  of  land,  air  and 
water  until  he  was  forced  to  take  heed.  And 
even  now.  he  only  grudgingly  takes  flrvt 
steps  to  reduce  bis  most  obvious  insults  to 
the  environment. 

The  list  IB  long  and  not  very  pleaaant  to 
contemplate.  It  Is  not  a  record  of  stateeman- 
shlp.  but  one  of  the  narrowest  parochlallam. 
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an  abdication  of  social  respozislblllty  In  the 
name  of  profits. 

As  Or.  Knowles  says,  cost  eSectlTeness  in 
the  future  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
total  Impact.  No  corporation  oan  measure 
results  solely  in  terms  of  Ita  own  earnings.  It 
will  be  held  accountable  for  the  larger  ImpU- 
catlons  of  Ita  business  activities:  Its  Internal 
environment:  its  concern  for  employee  wel- 
fare; Its  ecological  relationship  with  the  com- 
munities in  which  Its  plants  and  offices  are 
located;  Ita  respooslveness  to  the  prc^dng 
needs  of  the  nation:  its  contribution  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  human  habitation;  its  will- 
ingness to  help  break  down  the  social  and 
economic  barriers  which  still  exclude  large 
groups  of  Americans  from  full  participation 
In  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system;  .  .  . 
and  finaUy  It  will  have  to  display  forbear- 
ance and  Bclf-dlsclpllne  In  evaluating  the 
fruits  of  Its  own  technology  so  that  socially 
and  physically  harmful  products  are  not 
manufactured  simply  because  they  can  be 
manufactured. 

I  believe  we  must  apply  a  value  system  for 
technology  In  some  form  if  we  are  to  survive 
the  "future  shock"  which  now  has  us  In  Its 
grip.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
change — buried  by  our  own  exccastve  In- 
genuity and  productivity.  If  a  new  proc- 
ess, or  product,  or  system  or  mode  of  trans- 
portation or  method  of  communication  or 
form  of  habitation  is  to  be  created.  It  must 
meet  six  criteria,  or  approximations  of  the 
same: 

(1)  t»  it  useful — rather  than  wasteful,  re- 
dundant, or  actually  superfluous? 

(21  /s  it  efficient — rather  than  simply 
noisy,  garish,  or  ornamental? 

13)  Is  it  flexible— T^VivT  than  forcing  per- 
manent changes  on  the  environment  to  ac- 
commodate It? 

<4)  la  it  an  smenify — does  it  enhance  life 
rather  than  contribute  to  strain  and  dis- 
comfort? 

(6)  Is  it  relevant — does  it  serve  real  needs 
rather  than  those  which  have  been  arti- 
ficially induced  simply  to  create  a  market? 

(6)  Is  it  moOett — U  it  btiman  tn  Its  scale, 
adaptable  to  comfortable  modes  of  life — or 
will  It  escalate  the  dehumanlxatlon  of  so- 
ciety through  speed,  noise,  slse  or  power? 

These  are  not  the  only  criteria  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  works  of  man.  but  t^ey  are 
Bs  good  as  any.  and  better  than  most  we 
have  been  using  m  the  past.  The  profit  in- 
centive Is  still  the  most  vital  Ingredient  In 
corporate  success — and  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  abandon  It.  But  values — humane 
and  ethical — are  the  essential  requirement 
for  corporate  turvival.  And  It  is  the  message 
of  values  added  to  profit  that  t  would  leave 
with  you  today.  In  the  name  of  corporate 
profit,  there  Is  no  rational  excuse  for  exer- 
cising our  dominion  over  nature  in  such  a 
way  that  nature  is  finally  conquered — paved 
over — crowded  out — robbed  of  lesser  life — 
of  animals,  plants,  birds  and  fish — Just  so 
that  we  can  impose  our  technological  maa- 
terv  upon  It. 

The  humane,  creative,  succeesful  business 
organisation  in  a  free  society  can  be  one  of 
the  hlghoet  forms  of  human  enterprise  The 
corporation  need  not  die — unless  it  la  bUnd 
to  the  threats  to  its  survival — tinlaas  it  be- 
comes responsive  to  a  vision  of  a  humane 
society  In  which  every  WUlle  Loman  la 
counted  and  In  which  every  WlUle  Loman 
counts.  The  corporation  can  no  longer  hold 
Itself  aloof  from  society,  nor  can  the  cor- 
porate manager  measure  his  success  In  costs 
cut  or  profits  maxlmleed.  '3usJneea  as  usual" 
la  obsolete,  and  we  must  recognise  this  stem 
fact  before,  aa  Norman  Cousins  has  said, 
modem  man  becomes  obeolete  as  well. 

I  quote  Lady  Barbara  Ward  Jackson  who 
has  said,  "We  stand  In  a  new  history.  The 
history  when  there  is  abundance.  The  his- 
tory when  science  and  technology  can  put 
at  mankind's  disposal  something  less  grim 
and  less  ugly  than  the  means  of  atomic  de- 
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structlon.  The  lustory  when  we  can  recreate 
the  tace  oJ  the  earth.  When  we  can  lue  this 
vast  wealth,  this  vast  science,  to  see  flelds 
coming  back  under  rich  harvest." 

This,  gentlemen,  is  no  vision  of  Utopia.  It 
la  within  oxir  power  to  achieve.  It  Is  the 
means  by  which  the  corporation  and  our 
clTUl^atlon  may  escape  death.  I  believe,  and 
the  world  hopes,  that  we,  as  business  men, 
win  accept  the  challenge  of  this  vision  and 
make  It  the  work  of  ail  of  our  Uves 

Thank  you. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  YDOO- 
SLAVIA^JOINED  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OP    PEACE 


BLACK  PANTHERS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OP   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  October  12,  1970 
Mr.    DICKINSON.   Mr.    Speaker,    all 

Americans  are  alarmed  when  we  hear 
ot  the  anarchic  tactics  employed  by 
groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthers.  Their 
philosophy  declares  that  they  are  above 
the  law,  and  those  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  laws  are  listed 
as  "the  enemy."  Revolutionaries  are  not 
new  to  the  United  SUtes  but  we  must 
recomize  this  group  for  the  potential 
murderers  that  they  have  become. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  on  this 
subject  was  aired  on  WBRC-TV  and 
WBRC  Radio  in  Birmingham.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into  the 
RccoRD.  I  commend  it  very  highly  to  you. 

WBRC-TV  AND  WBRC  Radio  EDrtoaiAi.: 
Black  Pantkcis 

If  there  Is  any  dout>t  that  the  revolution  Is 
on.  that  doubt  should  be  dispelled  with  the 
flick  of  a  dial  cm  a  TV  or  radio  set  or  the  turn 
of  a  page  of  a  newspaper.  With  alarming  fre- 
quency we  hear  and  read  of  the  wanton  klU 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINNBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ties 
of  international  friendship  that  Join  the 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia  were  fur- 
ther strengthened  this  past  month,  when 
In  a  historic  gesture  President  Nixon 
became  the  flrst  American  President  to 
visit  Yugoslavia.  The  cordial  and 
friendly  exchange  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents contributed  to  a  deeper  mutual 
understanding  and  will  be  remembered 
as  a  positive  step  forward  in  the  quest 
for  peace. 

Particularly  notable  was  President  Tl- 
tos  warm  and  sincere  address  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  which  went  largely  unre- 
ported in  the  American  press.  From  the 
new.spaper  accounts  I  read  and  heard, 
one  could  rightly  conclude  tiiat  President 
Tito  Just  said  "hello"  on  behalf  of  the 
Yugoslavs  and  left  it  at  that. 

There  was  much  more  than  a  super- 
ficial exchange  of  pleasantries.  President 
Tito  gave  an  enlightening  and  historical 
view  of  the  cultural,  political,  and  social 
connection  of  our  two  countries  which 
had  its  fruitful  beginning  back  in  the 
19th  century. 

United  States  and  Yugoslav  friendship 
is  nothing  new.  The  United  States  ex- 
tended legation  status  to  Serbia  In  1887 
under  President  Grover  Cleveland.  Later. 
President  Wilson's  efforts  to  provide  for 
the  ■self-determlnBtion  of  all  people"  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia.  Croatia,  and  Slovenia,  later  called 
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I  had  a  very  ccjrdlal  meeting  with  Prart- 
dent  ElMohower  In  1960.  and  had  rriendl; 
and  useful  discussions  with  Prealdeni  Ken- 
nedy in  1963  when  I  visited  your  country. 
These  talks  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  relation*  between  our  two  countries.  We 
value,  Mr-  President,  your  personal  Interest 
and  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  cooper- 
ation between  Yugoalavla  and  the  United 
states  of  America.  Your  visit  undoubtedly 
marks  a  very  Important  date  In  the  annals 
of  these  relatlona  and  gives  an  Impetus  to 
their  continuing  development. 

Relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  USA 
have  a  long  history  and  a  positive,  friendly 
tradition,  doting  back  to  the  establishment 
of  relatlona  between  the  USA  and  Serbia, 
and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Consular  and 
Trade  Relations  convention  In  1881.  Our  two 
countrlea  were  allies  In  the  Plrst  World  War. 
And  In  the  Second  World  War  we  fought 
together  and  each  contributed  his  share  In 
the  struggle  against  the  darkest  powers  that 
threatened  mankind. 

In  those  arduous  days  of  war,  our  Parti- 
sans, among  others,  prevented  hundreds  of 
American  pilots  from  falling  into  eoony 
hands.  We  for  our  part  do  not  forget  the 
considerable  assistance  and  support  which 
the  American  people  extended  to  us  during 
the  national  liberation  struggle  and  after 
the  war. 

Your  country,  liCr.  President,  Is  a  com- 
munity made  up  of  many  nationalities.  Men 
and  women  from  our  part  of  the  world  have 
also  made  a  substantive  contribution  to  the 
development  of  America  with  their  work, 
talents  and  intellect.  These  men  and  women 
were  miners,  fishermen  and  manual  labour- 
ers. They  were  there  at  the  time  when  the 
foundations  of  your  country  were  being  laid. 
There  was  Nikola  Tesla.  Louis  Adamlc, 
Mlhollo  Pupln  and  many  others  who  figured 
prominently  In  the  American  scientific  com- 
munity, cultural  and  public  life.  American 
citizens  of  Yugoslav  origin  have  always 
been — and  we  hope  they  will  remain— one 
of  the  bridges  linking  the  two  countries. 

Your  great  country  Is  preparing  to  cele- 
brate two  hundred  years  of  Its  independence. 
The  world   has  always  held   in  esteem   the 
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Panther  party. 

If  there  la  any  doubt  of  the  serlouaneas  of 
the  situation,  let  u&  pose  this  question:  "Did 
you  know  that  in  parts  of  the  country 
pamphlets  are  t>elng  ctreulated  proclaiming  a 
week  in  the  near  future  as  "KUl  a  Pig  Week?" 
The  reafion  given  Is  that  "Pigs  have  framed 
some  of  our  soul  brothers." 

During  the  same  seven  days,  a  southern 
dty  Is  scheduled  as  the  scene  for  a  "solidarity 
week  to  support  the  struggle  In  the  south." 
Among  those  scheduled  to  participate  is  that 
savory  character.  WtUlam  Kunstler. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  FJ9J.  Director.  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  said:  'A  free  society  U  in 
trouble  when  blatant  propaganda  so  over- 
shadows the  truth  that  the  rule  of  law  Is 
Jeopardized.  Ciurontly.  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country  are  wrongly 
accused  of  harassment  by  many  well-lnten- 
tlooed  but  uninformed  voices  e<^otng  out- 
right lies  generated  by  the  lawless  Black  Pan- 
ther party." 

Hoover  coattnned.  "Police  have  been  lured 
into  ambush  by  Panthers  carrying  out  cold- 
blooded assassination  plots.  Negro  and  white 
police  are  treated  alike.  Panthers  aay  they 
make  no  distinction  between  black  and  white 
policemen.' 

The  term  "Pig"  at  one  time  referred  exclu- 
sively to  policemen.  Now  It  apparently  ex- 
tends to  anyone  In  authority.  Mr.  Hoover 
BtAtes  that  the  Black  Panthers  have  openly 
called  for  the  assaaelnatlon  of  the  President 
and  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government. 
This  threat  to  socierty  Is  not  one  that  can 
tw  Ignored  by  Che  slleot  majority. 


iri^d  to  make  Yugoslavia  a  subservient 
tool  of  Moscow.  President  Truman 
was  quiclc  to  see  that  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ple backed  their  determined  leader  and 
resolved  to  help  this  brave  country.  Each 
succeeding  President,  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  has  continued  this 
constructive  policy. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  great 
tribute  President  Tito  paid  to  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  to  three  of 
our  outstanding  Presidents.  Especially 
commendable  was  the  cordiality  Presi- 
dent nto  showed  President  Nixon  In 
personally  escorting  him  to  Zagreb— the 
capital  of  Croatia,  and  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Kumrovec.  President  Tito's  blilh- 
place.  No  other  head  of  State  has  been 
accorded  this  privilege.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  kindness  was  ex- 
tended to  our  President  at  a  time  when 
other  heads  of  State  were  attending  Pres- 
ident Nassar's  funeral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  President  Tito's 
memorable  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  collea^rues: 

Ma-  PaisiDXNT,  Mas.  Nixow.  Laoiks  ano 
Ochtlemxn:  On  behalf  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  and  In  the 
name  of  my  wife  and  myself  1  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  greet  you  as  the  flrat  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  visit  our 
country. 

I  give  you.  your  wife  and  your  asaodates 
a  cordial  welcome. 


country,  such  as.  Washington.  Jefferson.  Lin- 
coln and  many  others.  Your  Revolution  and 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  become  a 
component  part  of  the  freedom -loving  and 
democratic  aspirations  and  progress  In  the 
world. 

Mr  President,  we  are  living  in  an  inte- 
grated world,  a  world  that  Is  becoming 
smaller,  which — as  witnessed  by  the  bold 
space  explorers — resembles  a  small  ship, 
whose  fate,  in  the  end.  we  all  share.  The 
achievements  of  every  nation  become  the 
heritage  and  Inspiration  of  the  world  at 
large. 

It  la  with  an  epochal  development  of  sci- 
ence and  technology — to  which  your  country 
also  has  made  an  historical  contribution — 
that  the  world  has  oome  to  the  threehhold 
of  the  twenty-flrst  century 

However,  a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  vtUl 
living  In  poverty,  and  many  peoples  are  not 
yet  liberated  and  do  not  enjoy  genuine  Inde- 
pendence. In  many  parts  of  the  worid  wars 
continue  to  destroy  precious  human  life  and 
to  wipe  out  achievements  that  have  been 
attained  with  such  difficulty.  The  present- 
day  world  Is  characterised,  on  the  one  hand 
by  Inexhaustible  posKlbllltles  for  comprehen- 
sive development  and  prosperity,  and  on  the 
other,  by  dire  need.  Injustice  and  problems, 
which  so  heavily  and  dangerously  weigh 
upon  International  relations. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  only  natural  that  from 
such  a  large  and  developed  country  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  men  throughout 
the  world  expect  a  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  peace  In  the  world. 
We  welcomed  your  significant  words  In  your 
Inaugural  address  when  you  said  that  hu- 
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manlty  "Instead  of  confrontation  should  en- 
ter an  era  of  negotiations."  This  has  always 
been  our  cause.  In  1061  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference of  Non-Allgned  Coimtrles  addressed 
an  appeal  to  all  great  powers  to  engage 
In  a  dialogue  In  order  to  avoid  a  general 
catastrophe. 

Yugoslavia  feeU  that  the  present  orienta- 
tion of  the  great  powers  toward  negotiation 
is  a  positive  ooe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  powers 
have  at  their  disposal  weapons  of  high  po- 
tential which  could  destroy  the  world,  these 
powers  bear  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  they  are 
expected  to  utilize  this  power  and  force  for 
the  benefit  and  wellbelng  ot  man. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  world  is  bec9m- 
Ing  smaller  and  more  interdependent  Every- 
thing happening  in  It — whether  good  or 
bail — Is  reflected  on  a  broad  scale.  Every  con- 
flict or  crisis  has  global  repercussions.  The 
entire  post-war  experience  demonstrates  that 
peace  and  stability  In  the  world  cannot  be 
preserved  by  the  great  powers  alone.  There- 
fore, all  countries.  Irrespective  of  their  size 
and  power,  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  community,  not  only  be- 
cause It  Is  their  right  to  do  so,  but  because 
this  is  a  vital  precondition  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  peace  and  the  advancement  of  Inter- 
national cooperation.  And  Just  as  "big"  peace 
cannot  for  long  rest  upon  "small"  wars,  nei- 
ther can  International  cooperation  progress 
by  way  of  anyone's  monopoly  and  the  denial 
of  the  legitimate  interests  of  other  peoples 
and  countries.  Without  the  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  small  and  insufBclently  developed  na- 
tions, there  can  be  no  durable  peace,  or  aUbIc 
development  of  the  big  and  developed  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  prevalent.  It  seems  to  us,  an  In- 
creasing concurrence  in  the  world  to  the 
effect  that  mere  negotiation  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  conflicts  between  the  great  powers 
are  not  enough.  Unless  solutions  are  found 
to  the  vltel  world  Issues,  unless  the  pressing 
problems  of  development  and  disarmament 
are  settled  and  the  policy  of  force  and  inter- 
ference In  the  internal  afl^alrs  of  others  are 
eliminated,  and  the  overcoming  of  the  bloc 
division  of  the  world  is  undertaken,  with  full 
responsibility,  we  shall  only  have  shorter  or 
longer  breathing  spells  between  periods  of 
cold  war.  accompanied  by  a  constant  threat 
of  conflict  with  unpredictable  consequences. 
Actually,  the  post  war  development,  demon- 
strates that  durable  peace  and  cooperation 
cannot  rest  upon  the  balance  of  force  and 
fear. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
exerting  our  efforts  to  have  negotiation  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  become  a 
generally  acceptable  practice  In  international 
relations  among  all  countries.  The  small  and 
medium-sized  nations  like  all  the  developing 
countries,  are  fully  aware  of  their  commit- 
ments and  responalbUltles,  both  In  terms  of 
their  own  development,  and  the  settlement 
of  International  Issues. 

More  specifically,  what  I  have  just  outlined 
actually  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
message  of  the  recently  held  Conference  of 
the  Non-Allgned  Countries  in  Lusaka.  The 
non-aligned  countries  were  unanimous  in 
their  demands  for  deroocrotlsatlon  of  Inter- 
national relations,  for  the  respect  and  attain- 
ment of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  peoples  to 
independence  and  sovereignty,  for  the  accel- 
erated development  of  the  VnsufTlclently  de- 
veloped countries,  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  realization  of  Its 
universality,  etc.  They  also  manifested  their 
determination  to  do  their  utmost  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 
Mr.  President,  our  views  are  known  on  the 
most  ominous  trouble  spots,  more  specif- 
ically, the  protracted  war  In  Vietnam,  which 
has  been  extended  to  a  new  area  of  Indo- 
Chlna,  and  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East, 
which  18  becoming  more  dangerous  and  more 
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complicated.  The  peoples  of  these  regions  are 
subjected  to  terrifying  suffering  and  misery. 
Tills  situation  at  the  same  time  endangers 
the  peace  and  security  of  aU.  We  have  always 
endeavored,  within  the  limits  of  our  possi- 
bilities, to  contribute  to  the  search  for  Just 
solutions,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Our  position  has  always  been  that  the  pre- 
conditions for  this  are  the  cessation  of  the 
Intervention  by  every  foreign  power  and  the 
ensuring  of  the  legitimate  rlghta  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  to  full  independence 
and  unobstructed  development,  without  out- 
side Interference. 

When  speaking  about  the  Middle  East.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  we  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  outstanding  statesman  and 
indefatigable  fighter  for  peace.  President 
Carnal  Abdel  Nasser,  with  deep  sorrow  and 
distress.  His  passing  away,  especially  at  this 
critical  moment  for  the  Middle  East,  makes 
It  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  exert  maxi- 
mum efforts  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  peace- 
ful and  Just  poUtlcal  solution,  which  Presi- 
dent Nasser  championed  consistently  and 
with  full  dedication  to  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  for  the  imme- 
diate liquidation  of  colonialism  sUll  prevail- 
ing over  wide  areas  of  Africa,  This  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  disgrace  to  mankind  in 
this  century  of  general  emancipation  of  peo- 
ples, generations  and  races. 

The  present  positive  processes  In  Europe. 
which  have  brought  about  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion or  tensions,  are  opening  avenues  to  the 
gradual  overcoming  of  bloc  divisions  and  the 
establishment  of  European  security  on  new 
foundations.  Yugoslavia  as  an  Independent 
and  non-aligned  country,  which  has  In  prac- 
tice opted  for  the  policy  of  open  borders  and 
a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  goods.  Is  vitally 
interested  in  the  comprehensive  development 
of  cooperation  with  all  European  countries. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  stable  system  of 
European  security  in  a  permanently  divided 
Europe 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  European  and  a 
Mediterranean  country  we  are  always  aware  of 
the  close  Interdependence  between  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  and  the  entire  Mediterran- 
ean region.  For  this  reason  It  Is  understand- 
able that  we  are  directly  Interested  In  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  which  is  so  close  to  us.  as 
well  as  in  having  the  entire  Mediterranean 
transformed  Into  a  sea  of  peace  and  Inter- 
national peaceful  cooperation,  with  full  re- 
spect for  the  right*  and  Interests  of  the 
peoples  Inhabiting  Its  coasts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  I  share 
your  views  when  I  say  that  world  peace  and 
cooperation  can  be  strengthened  only 
through  consistent  respect  of  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  principles  of  In- 
dependence, sovereignty,  equality,  non-inter- 
ference, territorial  integrity,  etc.  must  be 
respected,  without  any  exception  whatsoever, 
in  relations  among  all  states,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  these  principles  cannot  be  Justified 
by  political,  ideological,  or  any  other  motives. 
I  am  happy  that  It  Is  precisely  upon  such 
principles  and  In  mutual  respect  that  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  developing. 

The  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries  Is  going  ahead  favour- 
ably. There  have  been  problems  from  time 
to  time,  which  Is  only  natural  but  through 
a  realistic  approach  and  mutual  good-wUl  we 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  continuity  and 
ensuring  constant  advance. 

There  has  been  good  progress  In  relations 
between  our  two  countries  In  recent  years 
which  can  be  partly  ascribed  to  high  level 
contacts  and  exchanges  of  views  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  and. 
In  our  opinion,  there  are  great  possibilities 
for  further  advancement,  especially  In  the 
field  of  industrial  oooperaUon,  Joint  ventures, 
etc.  We  attach  great  importance  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  scientific,  and  In  par- 
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tlcular  to  the   Intensification  of  technical. 
cooperation. 

We  have.  Mr.  President,  always  worked 
for  good  relations  with  all  states  and  It  la 
our  persistent  desire  not  to  promote  rela- 
tions with  one  country  at  the  «q>enM  of 
others.  In  the  promotion  of  friendly  and 
stable  relations  with  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  countries  in  Europe  and  in  the 
entire  world— com.menclng  with  our  neigh- 
bours— we  see  a  premise  of  our  more  rapid 
development,  as  well  as  of  the  strengthening 
of  sectirtly  and  international  poaltlon  of 
Tugoelavta.  In  this  context  we  attach  great 
slgtilficanoe  to  the  development  of  all-round 
and  good  relations  with  your  coimtry  and  we 
feel  that  this  constitutes  an  lmp<nXant  fac- 
tor of  stability  and  peace  In  this  part  of  the 
world  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  of  our  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  technological  progrees. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  status  of 
Yugoslavia  as  an  independent,  non-aligned 
and  socialist  country — constltutea  an  irre- 
placeable foundation  of  our  entire  policy  and 
our  approach  to  international  relatlona  and 
problems.  We  are  determined  to  safeguard  our 
Independence  for  which  we  so  dearly  paid.  A 
guarantee  of  this  we  see,  above  all.  In  the 
unity  cd  our  country  and  in  the  readiness  of 
our  peoples  to  defend  their  independence  and 
unobstructed  Internal  development  from 
any  threat  or  attack- 
Mr.  President,  relations  between  the  U6A 
and  Yugoslavia,  a  big  and  a  small  country, 
with  different  social  systems,  demonstrate 
the  reaUty  of  a  policy  of  peace-loving  and 
active  coexistence  andi  this  m  itself.  Is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  broader  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

True,  there  have  been  and  still  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  positions  on  specific 
International  questions,  differences  which, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  In  relations  with 
other  countries.  These  dlfferencec.  however. 
have  not  been  an  obstacle  to  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  our  talks  which  will  offer  us  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  views  with  you  on  the 
International  situation  and  on  the  further 
advancement   of  our  bilateral  reUtlons. 

You  will,  in  the  course  of  your  visit,  see 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  achieved 
m  our  country.  We  are  sorry  that  your  vlalt 
Is  so  short  and  that  you  wlU  t>e  unable  to 
see  more  of  the  achievements  of  our  people 
and  the  beauties  of  our  country. 
I  wish  you  a  pleasant  stay  with  us. 
I  raise  this  glass  to  your  health,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  the  health  of  yoxir  esteemed  wife 
and  distinguished  associates,  to  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia 
and  the  United  SUtes  of  Amerto». 


ANTIBOMBING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    mCHlGAK 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  12,  1970 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critical  need  for  the  administration's 
antlbombing  legislation  is  shown  by  a 
recent  18-month  survey  taken  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  survey  shows 
that  during  this  period  there  were  4,330 
explosive  or  incendiary  bombings:  1.475 
bombing  attempts;  and  3S.129  threats  of 
bombings. 

In  addition,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  that  bombing 
and  arson  incidents  Increased  from  IS  in 
the   12-month  period  ending  June  30. 
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1969,  to  38  In  the  corresponding  period 
ending  in  1970— a  threefold  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  lltUe  pa- 
tience with  those  who  dismiss  these 
bombings  as  idealistic  acts  of  conscience 
or  those  who  imply  that  while  they  de- 
plore the  method  f  ley  sj'mpathize  with 
the  cause. 

These  bombings  have  caused  death  and 
severe  injury  to  innocent  people  who  just 
happen  to  be  In  the  area,  and  they  have 
caused  an  uncountable  loss  In  property 
damage,  including  the  destruction  of  hu- 
manitarian research  projects  whose  loss 
cannot  be  figured  in  dollars.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  anarchy  and  we  should  treat  It 
as  such.  The  administrations  antibomb- 
ing  legislation  should  help  put  an  end 
to  these  acts  of  terrorism. 


THE 


VALUABLE     SERVICES      HAM 
OPEaiATORS  PERFORM 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or   CONHTCnCTTT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BBPHE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers the  valuable  .'ervlce  performed  by 

our  ham  radio  operators.  Operating  their       

own  private  radio  stations,  hams  render     hantllrt.  you  dont  Jurt  t«ll  Vietnam  you're 
emergency  assistance  In  providing  com-     closing    '  ■""    '  "■"■* 
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Yank,  as  he  la  called,  and  hla  wife  Helen 
are  amateur  bam  radio  operfttora  and  on 
some  dayi  their  powerftU  short  wave  equip- 
ment insuiled  In  a  den  off  the  Uvmg  room 
relays  as  many  as  140  telephone  calls  to 
parents,  wives  und  sweethearts  from  U.S- 
mintary  men  in  Vietnam. 

HOOSCWORK    WAITS 

•When  reception  Ls  good  and  the  calls 
ore  piling  up,"  says  attractive  Helen,  "the 
housework  Just  doesnt  get  done.  It  has  to 
wait  for  a  break." 

"Most  of  the  conversations  are  happy  ones 
fuU  of  lo»«,  hop«  and  emotion,"  say*  Yank. 
Pilot  for  the  private  planes  of  the  RonsoD 
Corp.  "We  know  because  we  have  to  listen 
in  order  to  nip  the  switch,  whenever  one  of 
the  parties  says.  'Over."  But  sometimes  you 
get  a  sad  one.  The  other  da;  tbti  guy  asked 
bis  wife.  "Why  haven't  you  been  writing 
me?'  And  she  told  him.  'Toull  find  out  in  a 
few  days  when  the  divorce  papers  arrive.*  " 
Yank's  station — AFBIDBF— is  one  of  156 
in  the  U.8.  which  taka  part  in  the  program 
known  as  MARS— Military  Afflllst*  Radio 
System.  Most  of  the  members  are  hams,  like 
Yank  and  Helen  with  their  receivers  and 
transmitters  right  In  the  home.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  them  is  Ben  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arlaona.  who  operates  from  his  hill- 
top residence  In  Phoenix.  While  the  basic 
business  of  MARS  Is  to  provide  a  backup 
communications  network  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  MARS  bams  are  principally  oc- 
cupied these  days  with  the  Vietnam  phone 
calls. 

'I've  sat  here  at  the  set  as  long  as  five 

hours  without  even  getting  up."  says  Yank. 

With  all  those  phone  calU  waiting  to  be 

■    ~  're 

down.    And    I    wouldn't    want    to. 

either.   This  Is   my   way   of   being  Involved. 

There's  a  great  kick  In  bringing  a  boy   In 

touch  with  his  mother  from  halfway  arotind 

the  world." 

MARS  has  handled  some  3  million  calls 
from  Vietnam  since  December.  IflftS.  The  pro- 
cedure Is  this.  The  wrrleemBn  goea  to  one 
of  the  70  MARS  stations  maintained  by  the 
military  in  Vietnam  and  waits  in  line.  Mean- 
while, he  gives  the  MARS  operator  his  name 
and  the  telephone  nimiber  he  wants  to  reach 
In  the  U.S.  The  MARS  operator  sands  those 
names  and  numbers  to  a  D.S.  operator  such 
u  Helen  Yankaskas.  PARADE  watched  her 
at  work  the  other  day.  She  dialed  the  first 
phone  number— It  waa  Raleigh.  N.C. — and 
when  Bomeone  answered  she  explained  who 
she  was  and  asked  whether  the  Raleigh  num- 
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munlcatlons  during  disasters  such 
Hurricane  Celia.  We  have  all  read  ac- 
counts of  such  activities  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  Invaluable  help  these  volun- 
teers provide.  What  Is  not  so  well  known 
is  the  continuing  assistance  hams  pro- 
vide In  alleviating  a  most  human  prob- 
lem— the  loneliness  and  suffering  that 
comes  from  the  separation  and  lack  of 
communications  between  our  servicemen 
and  their  families  Those  of  us  who  daily 
see  our  wives,  children,  and  close  friends 
forget  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  whose  contact  with 
their  families  is  limited  to  letters  and 
occasional  photographs.  Like  the  con-        -  _,,,,„_. 

c^  pubHc  secants  they  are.  hams     «-' 'S't'"' ?'«''' '"i!?' 1f",f:°'^T'™i; 

''*^*         .  *^  .       .   »*,-!_  .iH      ton.  N.J.,  from  6gt.  Billy  Smith.  The  repty 

have  stepped  forward  to  lend  their  aid     ^^-^  .motional  afflrmative.  Helen  told  the 


and  provide  radio  communications  fa 
duties  so  that  servicemen  abroad  can 
talk  to  their  loved  ones  at  home.  Using 
"phone  patch"  equipment  coupled  di- 
rectly to  their  own  radio  receivers  and 
transmittera.  hams  call  friends  and  par- 
ents of  servicemen  on  the  telephones  and 
let  them  talk  to  their  absent  soldier  In 
Vietnam  who  use  military  radio  facili- 
ties over  there.  Acting  as  the  vital  link, 
the  ham  provides  a  much  needed  hu- 
man contact  between  individuals  s^a- 
rated  by  the  war. 

The  following  articles  which  appeared 
In  Parade  magazine  and  American  Red 
Cross  Journal  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  as  well  as  cltlMns 
all  over  the  country: 

[Prom  Parade,  June  31,  10701 

This  la  Yona  Son  CAtxixa  Tuom  Vistnam 

(By  John  O.  Rogers) 

Unj-anTTon .  N  J. — ^Without  even  leaving 
thetr  peaceful  mountalntop  home  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  A- 
Yankaakas  and  their  children  are  Intlmataly 
and  husUy  in  touch  with  the  Vietnam  war 

nearly  arery  day  of  the  year. 


Vietnam  operator  to  put  Sergeant  Smith  on 
and  the  ccnveriation  began — by  short  wave 
radio  from  Vietnam  to  the  Yankaskas  home 
Hnd  by  commercial  telephone  on  to  Raleigh. 
The  only  cost  was  the  phone  bill. 

"Sometimes."  says  Helen,  "they're  expect- 
ing the  call  and  sometlmee  It's  a  complete 
surprise  out  of  the  blue.  A  mother  or  a  wife 
may  gasp  and  then  become  speechlees.  If 
that  happens  we  sort  of  settle  them  down  a 
bit  ?o  they  can  get  started  talking. " 

BKOarWAVB    DRAMA 

The  variety  of  calls  is  as  broad  as  life  A 
girl  friend  pleads.  "When  the  next  letter 
arrives  tear  It  up.  I  dont  mean  those  things." 
A  soldier's  wife  In  a  matamlty  ward  tells  him 
he  has  a  new  aon  or  daughter.  Many  young 
men  call  to  reassure  fanilUee  that  their 
wounds  are  slight.  One  call  was  from  a  ser- 
geant who  said  that  a  young  soldier  was  out 
of  control  and  needed  advice  from  his  father. 
So  dad  got  on  and  from  CTleveland,  U.S.A.. 
spoke  the  few  words  to  his  son  that  straight- 
ened him  out  In  a  remote  Vietnam  military 
base.  There  have  even  been  a  few  marriages 
performed  over  MARS. 

Yank  and  Helen  have  placed  phone  calls 
to  all  60  states  and  13  foreign  countnes.  The 
two  cldaat  of  their  alx  children  live  away 


from  home  but  Kurt.  18,  Is  a  skUled  operator 
and  pitches  in  to  help.  The  contribution  of 
Jean.  16.  Is  to  run  the  kitchen  when  her 
mother  is  tied  up  at  the  radio.  Mary  Chris- 
tine. 9.  and  Alexander  Jr..  7,  Uke  to  hang 
around  the  den — "ham  ahack"  Is  the  correct 
•  erm — and  listen  In  on  conversations.  As 
they  arrived  home  from  school  the  other  day. 
they  watched  their  mother  complete  the 
33.89ad  call  handled  by  the  Yankaskas 
Ftatlon. 

AXOC7N1}   THE  CtOCK 

Senator  Ooldwater's  station  in  Phoenix 
h.-jB  a  club  of  more  than  35  operators  which 
enables  it  to  spread  out  the  work  and  oper- 
aic  34  hours  a  day  But  the  Yankaakaa  fam- 
ily operation  ranges  from  10  to  18  hours. 
When  he  Isn't  flying.  Yank  puts  In  a  long 
schedule  and  Helen  serves  htm  many  a  meal 
at  the  set.  He.  In  turn,  Is  greatly  apprecia- 
tive of  her  help  and  understands  that  some- 
times she  may  put  radio  ahead  of  house- 
work. "Only  dull  people  have  immaculate 
houses."  says  Yank.  Their  ham  togethemees 
extends  even  to  their  personal  call  lettera. 
He's   WA3DBP.   She   ts  one   letter   away   at 

WA2DBO 

It's  a  long  and  arduous  devotion  the  MARS 
operators  contribute  but  they  love  It  and 
(eel  fully  rewarded  by  letters  such  as  this 
one  Yank  and  Helen  received  from  a  mother 
last  December:  "God  blees  you.  Hearing  his 
vcacc  and  knowing  he  is  aU  right  was  the 
moat  wonderful  Christmas  present  we  could 
have  had." 

I  Prom  the  American  Bed  Cross  Journal. 
January  1M8] 
HAua  or  DisAjm 
(ByBoyS.  Popkln) 
The    winds    whipping   the   Texas   eoavtal 
town  were  nearlng  hurricane  force,  and  the 
floodwaters  of  the  etorm-cauaed  tidal  surges 
were  beginning  to  flow  through  the  streets, 
well  ahead  of  the  big  etorro'i  major  Impact 
Inside  a  school  that   waa  being  used  aa  a 
Red    Cross    shelter,    the    volunteer    shelter 
mansKer  checked  his  food  supplies  and  real- 
ised that  he  was  running  low  on  milk  and 
bread. 

Supplies  were  available  in  Houston,  more 
than  40  mUes  away,  but  how  could  he  get 
th»m?  Telephone?  The  town's  telephone 
ser'.  ice  was  no  longer  functioning:  too  many 
Inea  were  down.  The  shelter  manager  walked 
in'o  the  room  where  the  local  amateur  ra- 
dio operators  had  set  up  a  broadcasting  unit 
as  part  of  the  Bed  Croes-CIvlI  Defense  disas- 
ter plan- 

The  urgent  request  for  milk  and  bread 
was  broadcast  through  the  storm  to  another 
f  tstlon  at  Red  Croea  headquarters  In  Hous- 
ton Prom  there  It  was  relayed  to  a  mohlle 
unit  traveling  with  a  convoy  of  trucks  that 
was  carrying  sxipplles  to  shelters  in  outlylnp 
areas.  Within  minutes  a  truck  was  headed 
for  the  Isolated  shelter,  and  the  milk  and 
bread  were  delivered. 

In  Alaska,  amateur  radio  operatora  In 
Fairbanks  provided  the  major  communica- 
tions link  with  the  real  of  the  world  when 
the  flooding  Chena  and  Tanana  rivers  In- 
\)ndated  almost  all  of  that  central  Alaskan 
city  last  fall.  Only  one  telephone  line  re- 
mained, and  that  waa  Jammed  with  urgent 
priority  traffic. 

Amateur  radio  operatora  handled  messages 
from  the  international  airport  dealing  with 
emergency  supplies  and  rescue  operations, 
and  from  various  Red  Croes  shelters.  Later. 
they  handled  all  the  communications  In- 
volved in  the  evacuation  of  hundreds  of 
children  to  Anchorage.  4S0  railroad  miles 
awav.  relaying  their  messages  by  way  of  far- 
off  Wake  Island  and  Guam  when  the  moun- 
tains between  the  two  Alaskan  cities  blocked 
thetr  signals. 

Shortwave  radio  Is  a  key  factor  In  Red 
Crofs  disaster  communications.  Scores  of 
Red  Cross  chapters  house  amateur  stations. 
using  volunteer  services  of  amateurs  to  man 
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them.  Many  Red  Cross  disaster  vehicles  are 
radio -equipped  to  guarantee  ccnnmunlcatlons 
during  stonns.  flres.  Isolated  search-and- 
reeeue  operations,  and  other  disasters. 

There  Is  a  cooperative  understanding  be- 
tween the  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Ra- 
dio Relay  League,  which  states:  "The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  recognizes  that  the  amateur 
radio  service,  because  of  Its  excellent  geo- 
graphical station  coverage,  can  render  val- 
uable aid  In  maintaining  eontloulty  of  com- 
munications during  disasters  and  emer- 
gencies when  normal  communl cations  la- 
cUlttee  are  disrupted  or  overloaded." 

Every  day,  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
this  cooperative  understanding  becomes  a 
living  reality  when  disaster  strikes,  as  ama- 
teur radio  operatora  play  tbeir  vital  volun- 
ti?er  role  as  part  of  the  Red  Croae  Disaster 
Service. 


REVOLUTION    IN    EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  American  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  the  race  mixers 
and  their  mentors  are  spurred  on  to  agi- 
tation through  coercion,  not  In  the  In- 
terest of  brotherhood,  civil  rights,  or 
morality,  but  rather  because  of  personal 
proflts.  Race  agitation  has  been  most 
profitable  to  the  leaders  and  their  para- 
sitical supporters.  The  fact  that  this 
little  crowd  of  elite  does  not  practice 
what  It  preaches  is  that  Its  rules  are  al- 
ways made  for  someone  other  than  them- 
selves. 

School  desegregation  has  now  devel- 
oped into  a  coerced  racial  percentage  of 
attendance.  Busing  is  now  displayed  as 
an  Important  part  of  the  educational 
curriculum.  Those  who  want  quality  edu- 
cation flee  and  can  still  get  it  at  a  price 
Blockbusting  of  neighborhoods  has 
proven  most  profitable  to  the  realtors, 
landowners,  and  contractors,  as  the 
urban  population  swells. 

A  rewriting  of  children's  textbooks, 
especially  history,  math,  and  the  so- 
called  social  studies,  has  proven  profit- 
able to  the  researchers  and  the  textbook 
publishing  companies  alike.  Integration 
of  labor  unions,  now  progressed  into 
ratio-hiring  Quotas,  may  be  destructive 
ol  labor  seniority  and  organization  but 
cost-plus  contracts  which  permit  dead- 
heads on  the  job.  despite  the  ever-pres- 
ent safety  factor,  has  proven  profitable. 

The  courts,  once  established  to  defend 
individual  liberty  and  property,  are  now 
being  used  as  the  whipping  boy  for  the 
race-mixing  revolution.  Court  backlogs 
and  new  racial  cases  constantly  justify 
more  and  more  judges,  courts,  and  em- 
ployees. So,  the  race  baiters  have  re- 
warded their  court  friends  as  w^  as  the 
law  book  publishers  who  must  constantly 
go  to  print  so  that  our  young  lawyers  can 
know  how  the  Constitution  is  to  he  Inter- 
preted from  political  goal  to  political 
goal. 

But,  what  is  not  being  told  is  the  truly 
American  story  of  those  fathers  and 
mothers  and  many  other  good  citizens 
who  are  now  being  forced  to  band  to- 
gether and  m  many  instances  create  a 
parallel   government  within  tbeir  own 
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government  in  order  to  exist  and  exer- 
cise their  freedom,  which  is  their  right. 

Private  schools  are  really  not  pri- 
vate— they  are  independent.  Independ- 
ent, that  is,  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  and 
suppression  of  Individual  preferences 
and  parental  duty. 

Tills  new  evolvement  to  escape  the  un- 
conscionable suppressions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment finds  these  many  fine  citizens 
having  to  sacrifice,  suffer  intimidation, 
harassment,  and  unheard  of  punishment 
from  the  race  mixers  and  their  bureau- 
crats as  they  attempt  to  build  their  own 
establishment  In  accordance  with  their 
ideals  of  acceptance. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  progress  m 
building  has  now  reached  the  state  of 
profitable  enterprise  in  commiinlties 
where  they  can  expect  more  and  more 
acceptance  from  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  their  movement  can  be  ex- 
pected to  mushroom. 

The  frantic  effort  of  the  so-called 
race-mixing  commission  and  tax-free 
groups  by  their  latest  demands  for 
police-state  activity  to  snuff  out  Individ- 
ual liberty  can  be  but  further  evidence 
of  planned  destruction  of  the  once  great 
institutions  of  our  land  which  force  ad- 
ditional freedom-loving, citizens  to  take 
refuge  by  Joining  the  e^^er-growing  so- 
ciety of  free  people  within  our  Govern- 
ment. 

If  Reverend  Hesburgh,  the  titular 
head  of  the  civil  right  commission,  is  to 
be  considered  an  authority  on  racial 
matters,  his  first  area  of  operation 
should  be  to  cure  the  escalation  of  racial 
strife  in  South  Bend,  Ind. — his  own 
backyard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Keith  Montague  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 
a  newscUpping  from  the  Clarion-I.edger, 
a  report  on  Ohio  bouse  bill  No.  1219. 
and  a  newscUpping  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

OHAIX.OTTS.  N.O., 

SepUmber  IS.  1)70. 

Deab  folks:  I  bAve  wnncn  and  talked  to 
some  o[  you  about  the  forced  scbool  truulen 
taking  place.  A  Federal  District  Judge  paaaad 
down  ills  personal  opinion  aa  a  court  order 
that  aU  acnools  In  Ctiarlotte  should  be  SOr.- 
blsck  and  10%  wlilte.  He  tias  imposed  a  plan 
ms£s  busing  over  10.000  black  and  white 
cliildren.  orlss-crosaed  through  the  dty.  His 
Honor  IB  a  very  smart  feUow  beceuse  he  knows 
all  about  what  Is  beet  lor  everj-onc.  knows  all 
about  running  schools,  knows  how  to  arrive 
at  false  figures  on  the  nvimtier  of  buses  re- 
quired, has  publicly  stated  that  the  quaUty 
of  education  Is  lees  Important  than  the  magic 
30%-70'»  rsuo.  and  lias  labeled  It  all  the 
law  of  the  land.  He  said  he  is  going  to  check 
the  situation  periodically  to  make  certain 
the  raUo  is  kept.  I  assume  this  means  chil- 
dren, during  the  year  may  be  switched  around 
to  keep  the  numbers  game  going.  He  is  also 
a  deeply  rellglotis  person,  reflecting  back  on 
ills  ulUmstum  that  Judges  have  been  making 
laws  since  the  days  of  Moses.  I  have  been 
misled,  because  I  have  always  thought  our 
courts  were  supposed  to  Interpret  the  law. 

Briefly,  what  is  happening  to  my  family 
Is  that  my  eleven  year  old  daughter  wlU  get 
to  a  designated  point  before  daylight  the  be-^t 
way  she  can.  be  put  on  a  bus  to  her  neighlior- 
hood  school,  then  put  on  another  btis  for  a 
twtive  mile  zlde  across  town  to  a  school  In 
an  all  black  section.  Our  other  three  children 
wlU  look  forward  to  the  same  experience  In 
the  near  future.  The  colored  children  are 
getting  equal  rights  by  being  forced  to  bus 
to  my  neighborhood.  The  neighborhood 
school  has  b««n  carefully  daeuuyed. 
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Tou.  Uke  aome  others  may  think  It  aerres 
the  South  right.  Most  of  us  here  agree  that 
the  Negroes  should  be  helped  to  advance 
themselves,  but  feel  this  court  action  la  as 
unjust  for  them  as  It  Is  for  us.  Charlotte 
has  had  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  in  which 
black  children  can  be  bused  to  the  school  they 
wish  to  attend,  or  t>e  allowed  to  stay  In  their 
neighborhood  achool.  Now,  this  Court  deci- 
sion erpcunds  upon  the  differenoe  in  the 
races,  and  categories  the  races  by  numbers 
Uke  apples  and  oranges.  Any  succeaaful  inte- 
gration must  make  race  differences 
Insignificant. 

In  Amerloa,  we  have  a  tendency  to  ahrug 
off  an  asinine  and  unccmatituaooal  verdict 
because  with  a  great  court  system  such  aa 
ours,  even  If  a  ruling  was  made  by  a  men- 
tally incapacitated  Judge,  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  offers  chance  of  appeal.  Our  case 
went  to  an  appellate  court  which  came  Co  tha 
conclusion  that  the  Charlotte  ruling  waa 
more  aevere  than  necaaaary,  but  the  case 
went  back  to  a  panel  for  hearing,  with  our 
favorite  original  Judge  on  that  panel.  An 
effort  haa  been  made  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preocne  Court  where  It  has  been  conveniently 
scheduled  In  October  after  their  vacations 
and  after  the  deadline  for  the  court  order  U> 
go  into  effect.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
iBsue  a  stay  of  the  implementation  until  af- 
ter their  decUloD,  which  means  hundreds  of 
buses  have  had  to  be  acquired  that  wUl  not 
be  needed  If  the  ruling  is  reversed.  This 
might  lead  a  suspldous  person  to  believe 
they  have  made  up  their  mlnda,  but  Just 
haven't  clued  us  In  oo  It  rormaljy  or  listened 
to  our  caae.  Making  the  Issue  even  more  up- 
setting and  confusing  ts  the  fact  that  Judges 
In  different  districts  have  handed  down  oon- 
fflctlng  declBlons,  opinions,  and  interprcta- 
UoQS  about  what  ahould  be  done  about  inte- 
gration of  BChoola.  Still  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
silent. 

We  believed  La  Mr.  Nlzon  when  be  cam- 
paigned in  North  Carolina  and  helped  put 
him  in  office.  likewise,  we  have  turned  to 
him  for  help  and  have  tried  to  remind  him 
that  when  vlatUng  Charlotte  on  that  cam- 
paign, he  stated  he  was  against  foroed  busing 
for  the  purpose  of  integrating  schools.  Our 
school  board,  our  Congresaman,  and  a  delega- 
tion of  concerned  parenu  beajlng  over  80,- 
000  black  ajod  white  signatures  agalnat  bus- 
ing have  been  snubbed  in  Waahlngtoo  by  the 
President.  He  has  graciously  let  some  of  his 
aldea  talk  to  the  poor  peopel  of  Charlotte. 
These  aldea  reportedly  have  been  astonished 
at  the  court  declaloo.  but  If  they  have  even 
bothered  to  tall  their  wives  the  msnw^n^ 
story,  Z  do  not  know. 

What  this  boUs  down  to  Is  that  our  school 
system  and  ch^dren  have  been  raped  by  prea- 
Eures  put  on  bureaucrats  by  the  NJLA.Of . 
and  God  knows  who  else  through  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  OfOoe,  whose  Job 
seems  to  be  telling  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple what  they  have  to  do  to  comply.  One  of 
our  particular  miafortunee  In  Charlotte  Is 
that  we  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Judge, 
who  It  Seems,  may  want  to  win  favor  wltJi  the 
Institution  where  other  famous  Soutbem 
Judges  have  fMled. 

So  you  would  probably  ask  why  I  am  so 
upset  by  a  little  busing.  It  has  to  happen  to 
you  as  a  parent  as  It  Is  haj^Knlng  to  me  be- 
fore you  can  realize  the  Impact.  My  Orvt  in- 
stinct was  for  the  safety  of  my  children 
shipped  against  my  will  to  n  strange  place. 
out  or  reach,  to  an  area  where  crime  rate  ts 
high  and  where  the  population,  for  all  I 
know  may  be  hostile  to  whites.  School  buses 
at  beet  are  dangerous.  Now.  buses  are  being 
taken  out  of  the  Junk  heap  to  go  rattling 
through  town  at  the  peak  of  traffic,  many 
with  Inerperienced  drivers.  This  initial  tear, 
however,  Is  secondary  to  a  deeper  coooem 
that  I  and  many  others  have.  Z  can  see  the 
whole  mees  as  a  alck  dictatorial  take-over 
not  only  of  our  aehools  but  of  Americans' 
most  cherished  freedom,  personal  liberty. 
What  16  more  sickening  Is  that  It  la  belBg 
done  under  the  smokeaorecn  of  x«etal  eqiul- 
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ity  for  all.  using  the  Soutbern  Negro  fta  % 
cover-up  scapegoat  who  has  no  mora  to  gain 
by  busing  than  I  do.  Tbey  will  loae  the  same 
ngbU  I  do  and  will  have  increased  tazas 
Just  as  1  wUl  to  pay  the  millions  of  dollars 
extrarsgantly  spent  lor  the  whole  scheme.  I 
am  not  a  racist.  Ln  fact,  thu  court  order  has 
put  me  m  Che  same  position  that  an  hon- 
eet  silent  majority  of  Negroes  have  found 
themselves  in  the  past  by  unfair  Justice.  It 
has  BCCuaUy  made  me  more  sympathetic 
toward  them.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right. 

What  are  we  doing,  now  that  school  oaa 
started?  Some  are  sending  their  chll<lren  to 
school  because  they  think  it  U  right.  Some 
are.  against  their  wishes,  sending  their  chil- 
dren because  they  think  it  is  the  law.  I  and 
many  others  are  keeping  our  children  at  home 
because  we  leel  the  court  ruling  is  wrong  and 
a  boycott  Is  the  only  way  left  for  us  to  peace- 
fully defy  what  we  consider  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, not  yet  law.  and  ceriainly  not  en- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  people.  Tou  may  say 
we  dxe  harming  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. That  Ls  very  true,  but  the  court  plan 
can  wreck  our  school  system  permanently. 
No  political  machme  can  defy  the  public 
opinion  of  masses  and  survive  for  long.  How- 
ever, in  most  cases  only  some  directly  af- 
fected by  crlss-crooa  busing  are  participat- 
ing in  the  boycott.  Some  others  seem  to  think 
It  will  go  away  t)efore  their  children  get  the 
treatment.  I  sincerely  fear  that  M  this  court 
experiment  on  our  children  works,  the  Su- 
preme Court  win  stall  a  decision,  and  allow 
our  local  ruling  to  become  a  precedent  for 
the  Nation.  Aren't  most  of  our  court  decl- 
aiotiA  based  on  past  rulings?  Our  Judge  friend 
says  he  got  his  brainchild  from  a  past  case. 
If  all  falls,  perhape  we  will  have  learned 
Co  be  more  particular  about  who  our  public 
oOclals  are.  what  their  past  records  are. 
what  their  feelings  on  current  isaues  are. 
who  they  appoint,  and  make  sure  by  public 
pressure  tbey  mean  and  do  what  they  say. 
Some  strong  political  leaders  In  the  Nation 
and  our  own  school  board  have  been  willing 
to  stand  up  for  their  convictiocf  against  this 
and  samJlar  court  rulings.  Othen  have  waited 
to  s«e  bow  the  tide  turns. 

If  you  thmk  all  of  this  will  never  affect 
you.  you  bad  better  give  It  a  second  look 
because  B£.W.  has  already  announced  they 
intend  to  force  full  integration  In  all  the 
country  and  enforce  it  by  police  action.  If 
this  swindle  is  "puUed  off  In  Charlotte"  (to 
use  the  Judges  own  words),  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  In  line  for  the  same,  no  matter 
where  you  are.  and  odds  for  you  seem  even 
better  If  you  live  in  the  South.  If  the  monster 
we  have  created  can  force  this  busing  on  us. 
It  can  tell  us  where  to  live,  where  to  go  to 
church  where  to  work,  bow  much  money  we 
can  make,  and  on  and  on  to  what  end?  At 
what  point  wUl  the  American  people  wake 
up? 

I  assure  you  it  is  very  frightening  to  be 
sucked  In  by  a  political  machine,  all  pleas  for 
help  Ignored,  to  be  shunned  by  some  of  your 
friends  not  immediately  affected  by  the  order 
who  consider  you  on  eztreailst  If  you  are 
willing  to  say  what  you  think  and  be  willing 
to  try  to  do  something  about  It.  In  traveling 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  during 
the  paat  several  years,  I  have  found  that 
people,  me  Included  have  been  passive  about 
what  is  going  on  around  them  until  some- 
thing hits  personally,  close  to  home.  Some 
of  the  news  media  U  telling  the  Nation  what 
is  happening  to  our  schools  here  and  in  other 
areas,  but  after  all.  It  is  being  done  In  a  very 
quiet  orderly  manner,  is  being  swallowed  by 
the  silent  majority,  and  is  not  as  exciting  as 
a  riot,  a  sky  Jacking,  or  a  good  hall  game. 
Read  the  Communist  Doctrine  and  you  will 
and  this  passive  attitude  In  America  Is  the 
tnajor  weapon  in  their  effort  to  eventually  let 
us  defeat  ourselves.  They  have  repeatedly  told 
us  they  will  get  to  us  through  our  schools  and 
children!  X  have  already  s«en  here,  neighbors 
splitting  friendship  over  the  situation. 
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I  am  sending  this  letter  to  iwa>hundred 
acquaintances  around  the  country  and 
copies  to  every  influential  person  in  the 
country  I  can  think  of.  I  have  argued, 
prayed,  cried  and  lost  sleep  over  thu  catas- 
trophe for  over  a  year  and  feel  I  am  going 
yo  burst  U  I  don't  scream  about  It  to  any- 
one who  win  lend  on  ear.  A  National  organi- 
zation, the  Unified  Concerned  Citizens  oi 
America,  organized  in  Atlanta  is  being 
formed  that  has  large  membership,  money 
and  legal  counsel  to  try  to  battle  the  forced 
busing.  Perhaps  such  an  organization  can 
become  a  voice  for  the  silent  majority  who 
have  been  silent  too  long.  We  need  to  take 
action  against  idiotic  oostly  programs  that 
are  chewing  us  to  bits  and  are  being  pushed 
upon  us  by  loud  forcelul,  radical  minorities. 
Let's  investigate  the  organization  and  sup- 
port It  if  we  like  11.  The  wheel  that  squeeks 
the  loudest  has  been  getting  the  grease  Lets 
get  together  and  make  a  few  squeeks  our- 
selves. You  may  Just  read  this  long  wordy 
letter  and  decide  that  old  Keith  has  anally 
gone  off  the  deep  end.  If  you  like.  Just  throw 
It  In  the  trash.  But  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
take  up  a  personal  peaceful  fight  for  what 
you  believe,  no  matter  what  your  convictions 
arc.  Just  relax  oa  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past  and  in  about  five  years,  contemplate  on 
what  has  happened  to  your  Country  and 
weep. 

Of  course  this  la  all  Just  the  opinion  of 
a  not  too  well  oil.  but  working  taxpayer.  II 
you  disagree  wiUi  what  I  have  said.  I  will 
be  only  too  hAppy  to  have  you  prove  me 
wrong.  There  is  a  popular  patriotic  bumper 
sticker  that  says  love  America  or  leave  It 
Perhaps  it  should  read  if  you  love  America 
and  don't  want  to  leave  It.  fight  for  It. 
Sincerely, 

-  Kkctb  Montaguz. 

JUSTICB  BOADT  SaTS  PaXVATB  SCHOOLS  BOON 

n  TliiriiiiiBa 

Jackson's  lead  last  year  over  other  U.3. 
cities  in  raising  retail  sales  coincided  with 
the  sudden  growth  here  of  private  schools, 
Justice  Tom  P,  Brady  of  the  Mississippi 
Supreme  C-ourt  pointed  out  Wednesday  In 
urging  support  for  the  $1.75  million  expan- 
sion drive  of  Council  School  Foundation. 

Brady,  who  along  with  U.S.  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland  Is  hrartlng  the  drive,  cited  a  re- 
cent article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
(Sept.  14.  1970)  Which  showed  Jackson  first 
yr^ning  central  U.S.  cities  in  Increase  of  de- 
partment store  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1070. 

Up  3fi  per  cent  over  the  13-month  Inter- 
val. Jackson  gained  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  city  In  the  South,  Houston. 
Texas,  up  12  per  cent,  and  New  Orleans  up  11 
per  cent-  Average  increase  for  cities  in  the 
whola  central  region,  from  the  Qulf  to  the 
Canadian  border,  was  6  per  cent. 

In  the  entire  United  Stalea  only  two  cities, 
Portland,  Maine  with  36  per  cent  and  Tuc- 
son, Arizona  with  33  per  cent,  exceeded  Jack- 
son in  growth  of  department  store  sales.  This 
was  also  pointed  out  In  the  September  is- 
sue of  "Building  Jackson,"  a  publication  of 
the  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  the  school  year  covered  by  the 
figures.  Judge  Brady  pointed  out.  the  three 
Council  Schools  then  operating  went  from 
500  to  3,a00  In  enrollment.  Later  increases 
have  raised  the  number  of  operating  schools 
to  5  and  total  enrollment  to  5.260.  The  whole 
economic  effeot  of  private  schools  on  the 
economy  of  the  dty  is  stimulating  and 
healthful.  Judge  Brady  said. 

MEUOSANDUU 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  Justice's  remarks  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  a 
memorandum  to  campaign  workers  In  the 
Council  School  Development  Fund  drive  on 
the  "Relevance  of  Privat,e  Schools  lo  the 
General  Local  Economy."  The  campaign  has 
been  quietly  under  way  for  several  weeks. 

Besides  Judge  Brady  ■«  chairman,  and  Ben- 
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ator  Eastland  as  honorary  chairman,  leaders 
of  the  campaign  Include  B.  C.  Rogers  of  Mor- 
ton, vice  chairman,  and  subcommittee  chair- 
man Tom  Vtrden,  John  R.  Wright.  Oewge 
O.  B«U,  Al  Fred  Daniel,  and  WilUam  Olrod 
of  Jackson. 

A  steering  committee  Is  composed  of  for- 
mer Governor  Boss  Barnett.  Al  Pred  Daniel, 
Charles  H.  Dean.  Jr.,  Scott  H.  Fowler,  W.  O. 
OUchrlst,  Jr..  Judge  M.  M.  McQowan.  Dan 
H.  Shell,  E.  W.  Smalley.  and  former  Mayor 
Allen  C.  Thompson. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  •1.7&  mil- 
lion goal  has  been  achieved,  said  Judge 
Brady.  The  importance  of  the  drive  to  the 
whole  community,  he  continued,  lies  in  the 
vital  Impact  private  schools  have  on  the 
general  economic  life,  as  well  as  in  tbelr  cul- 
tural valiM. 

In  calling  on  bualnesamen  to  support  the 
drive  necessary  tot  further  expansion  of  the 
Council  Schools,  Brady  made  these  i>olnts: 

The  Mississippi  public  18  demanding  qual- 
ity private  education. 

Private  schools  are  one  of  the  purest  ex- 
amples to  be  found  of  keeping  money  at 
home  in  the  local  market. 

Failure  to  support  a  flourishing  private 
school  system  depresses  the  economy  in 
areas  hard-hit  by  the  federal  courta'  disrup- 
tion of  public  schools. 

Full  support  of  an  alternate  system  of 
education  is  required  from  every  business 
and  professional  man  who  has  an  interest 
m  the  economic  future  of  Jackson. 

rSMn,T   CONTBOL 

In  urging  support  of  the  fund  drive.  Judge 
Brady  said,  "The  private  school  U  the  one 
sure  guarantee  that  the  sacred  right  of  par- 
ents to  say  by  whom,  with  whom,  and  what 
their  chUdren  sbaU  be  Uugbt  wlU  be  pre- 
served." 

Following  a  parual  text  of  Justice  Brady's 
comments: 

-The  public  has  shown  that  it  U  willing 
to  patronise  Council  Schools.  Tuition  is  set 
to  cover  operating  costs  and  to  retire  normal 
indebtedness.  Tuition  Is  not  adequate  to 
support  on  overnight  expansion  program  of 
the  magnitude  required  to  meet  the  present 
demand. 

-  Baalcally,  the  interest  of  community 
lenders  in  private  schools  Is  the  same  as 
their  Interest  In  public  achools.  Schools  are 
necessary  instltuUons  In  American  society 
as  we  know  It. 

'Our  people  expect  certam  advantageous 
services  from  achools,  and  will  not  live  or 
work  in  communities  where  these  are  not 
available.  As  public  confidence  in  public 
schools  lessens,  the  demand  for  pnvat« 
schools  increases. 

"Public  schools  alone  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  general  community  need — 
at  any  rate  a  great  many  parents  so  feel — 
and  it  Is  hardly  practical  to  argue  wltb  them 
about  It.  They  ora  not  likely  to  change  thelr 
mlnds  because  of  advertising  rhetoric.  The 
public  will  not  vote  bonds  for  new  'public' 
schools.  It  wUl  pay  tuition  for  new  private 
schools.  <And)  the  whole  community  will 
suffer  If  the  demand  la  not  met. 

NOT  SL'BTBACTSD 

"A  misleading  belief  has  gotten  abroad  that 
tuition  and  contributions  to  private  schools 
is  money  subtracted  from  retail  sales  and 
other  indices  of  business  activity  In  the  local 
market.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

"Private  acbools  are  one  of  the  purest  ex- 
amples to  be  found  anywhere  of  keeping 
money  at  home  m  the  local  market. 

Colonel  MIm,  "Money  In  Mississippi" — 
should  give  a  big  fat  prize  to  the  Mississippi 
Private  Scbool  Association. 

"Private  schools  have  no  profit  margm; 
sooner  or  later  they  spend  everything  they 
take  in.  Moreover,  because  of  the  urgency 
under  which  they  have  been  organized,  they 
^end  It  practically  as  fast  as  they  get  It. 
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'Teachers'  salaries  ...  go  Into  the  retail 
market  Just  as  fast  from  private-school  as 
from  public-school  teachers. 

"Construction  money  in  the  private  school 
area  returns  to  the  local  retSkU  market  as  fast 
OS  that  from  public  schools. 

-'Every  student  of  economics  knows  that 
the  economy  is  not  depressed  almply  because 
money  passes  tluxtugh  additional  hands  .  .  . 
recent  reports  show  Jackson  with  one  of  the 
sharpest  rises  in  the  country  in  retail  sales — 
2S  per  cent — at  the  very  time  when  Jackson 
was  also  leading  in  new  enrollment  In  pri- 
vate schools. 

"It  is  widely  recognised  that  Intervention 
Into  public -school  administration  by  the 
Fifth  Circuit  and  other  Federal  courts  has 
been  damaging  to  the  economy  of  many 
cities  In  the  Deep  South." 

"The  damage  has  been  less  in  Jackson  than 
In  any  other  city  of  comparable  sise  and 
.situation:  because  Jackson  has  the  largest 
private  school  development  of  any  such  city. 

"More  generally,  all  cities  In  which  court 
orders  requiring  Integration  have  dl£located 
(he  funcUomng  of  the  public  schools,  have 
experienced  widespread  anxiety  whlcb  has 
some  tendency  to  dry  up  the  economy,  as 
people  consider  what  to  do  next — move  or 
what?  In  such  a  period  of  suspense  they  bold 
up  on  spending  and  save — cot  necessarily 
Invest — Instead  of  spending. 

"PAST   rmOM    SAVINGS 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  flourishing  private 
school  system  not  only  relieves  this  anxiety, 
but  calls  for  positive  outlay  of  funds  often 
drawn  In  part  from  past  savings.  This  means 
that  the  retail  market  Is  stimulated  in  cities 
where  private  schools  prosper,  but  is  hard  hit 
in  areas  without  private  schools. 

.  .  there  Is  general  recognition  that  fed- 
eral Insistence  on  massive  school  Integration 
has  bean  extremely  damsgtng  In  the  areas 
of  education  and  race  relations,  but  so  far 
inadequately  recognized  that  the  federally 
enforced  revolution  In  the  public  schools  has 
also  had,  or  threatened  to  have,  rta.mfcg<ng 
economic  effects. 

"In  the  past,  industry  has  been  drawn  to 
Mississippi  in  part  because  heretofore  we 
have  had  unusually  attractive  and  excellent 
public  schools.  That  those  formerly  attractive 
public  schools  have  now  been,  are  irtil]  being, 
revolutionized  Ls  no  secret-^and  thus  one 
drawing  card  for  industry  to  come  to  Missis- 
sippi has  been  removed  from  the  scene,  un- 
less It  can  be  replaced  by  equally  attractive 
and  excellent  private  schools. 

'7or  such  replacement  to  be  practicable, 
full  support  Is  required  from  every  business 
and  professional  man  who  has  an  Interest 
In  the  economic  future  of  Jackson." 

Tub  Destsuction  of  Ascesican  Instuutiuhs: 

IhTSSNAL  AKD  EXTXaNAL  ANABCav  IN  BlflH- 

EX  EonCATTON 

{By  wmiam  E.  Warner) 


A  free  society  Is  composed  of  many  In- 
dependent Institutions  designed  to  serve 
the  people  concerned,  whereas  a  totalitar- 
ian society  brings  these  under  the  control 
of  the  state.  In  order  to  maintain  Its  dicta- 
torship. 

There  is  also  the  Issue  of  realism  versus 
the  academic  or  Oxford  tradition  in  higher 
education,  which  the  authors  of  the  Land- 
Qrant  Act  resolved  by  focusing  on  "Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arte"  as  the  basic  de- 
parture for  their  new  system  m  America. 
This  was  signed  into  law  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
tn  1862  and  has  produced  56  institutions, 
which  In  turn  have  dominated  the  American 
trend. 

All  went  well  until  the  decade  of  the 
depression  and  the  period  of  World  War  n, 
when  many  evidences  of  changes  or  revolu- 
tion began  to  occur.  These  concerned  staff 
OS  well  as  curriculum,  each  of  whlcb  has 
increasingly  deteriorated  during  the  past 
forty    years.    For    example,    wimtnlsfcrmttva 
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authority  has  been  maneuvered,  surrounded, 
diluted  and  even  intimidated  by  leftist  and/ 
or  "liberal"  forces  Into  making  decisions 
that  serve  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  attacks  have  been  psy- 
chological and  have  involved  semantics  as 
well  as  emotionalism.  Well  established  secu- 
rity measures  have  been  neglected  or  ignored, 
all  of  which  have  served  to  stimulate 
anarchy. 

The  trend  has  become  cancerous  and  the 
impact  on  the  Universities  more  critical  than 
meeu  the  eye.  T^e  need  is  for  a  far  more 
subtle  treatment  than  a  single  Legislative 
Act,  even  though  this  Is  certamly  desired, 
as  m  the  caae  of  House  Bill  No.  1310.  The 
present  report  has  been  prepared  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Ohio  House  Speaker,  Charles  F. 
Kurfess.  and  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  inttmal  problem  of  preventive  security, 
rather  than  with  the  more  obvious  pro- 
visions of  a  pumlite  nature,  such  as  those 
listed  In  the  present  statue,  which  ore  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  perpetrators  of 
overt  acts  and  the  accompanying  displays  of 
physical  anarchy. 

FBI  Chrector,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  advises  that 
the  USSR  asalgned  1957  intelligence  offlcerB 
to  the  UN  and  their  American  embassies  in 
1965  and  expanded  this  number  to  2626  in 
1969.  These  are  considered  to  be  back  of  the 
850  demonstrations  on  225  campuses  with 
over  4000  arrests  lost  year  and  should  be 
evidence  enough  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
internal  problem,  as  vrell  aa  to  clarify  the 
purpose  of  this  report.  Only  one  type  of  In- 
stitution, namely  higher  education  Is  pre- 
sented, whereas  many  others  are  under  at- 
tack today,  including  the  Home,  and  Church, 
the  Common  Schools,  the  Courts,  all  Com- 
munications Media,  and  many  other  types 
which  must  remain  free,  if  our  nstlon  Is  to 
survive. 

WCLLIAM   E.   WsmNKl, 

Chaxnnan. 
X — OBJEcnvss 
The  focua  on  world  datntnatum 

People  are  shortsighted  Indeed,  who  cannot 
interpret  the  present  surge  of  student  riots, 
because  many  types  of  psychological,  or 
physical  and  political  warfare,  have  been 
with  us  since  the  Soviet  Revolution  at  the 
end  of  WW  I.  as  witness  the  following  well 
known  tactics: 

"Corrupt  the  )-oung,  get  them  away  from 
religion,  interest  them  in  sex.  make  them 
superficial,  destroy  their  ruggedness, 

"Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
harp  on  "controversial"  matters,  hold  lead- 
ers up  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 

"Preach  'true'  democracy,  but  seUw  power 
as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

"Encourage  government  extravagancy,  de- 
stroy credit,  produce  Inflation  with  rising 
prices,  unemployment  and  discontent. 

"Foment  strikes,  civil  disorders  and  a  le- 
nient government.  Cause  the  breakdown  of 
moral  virtues,  honesty,  sobriety,  continence, 
faith  tn  the  pledged  word  and  ruggedness. 

The  institutions  of  the  USA  have  twen 
gravely  weakened  and  are  now  considered  to 
be  from  half  to  two-thirds  Influenced  by 
such  things  as  the  stbove  as  witness  not  only 
higher  education,  but  the  press,  radio  and 
screen,  not  to  mention  the  cburcbes.  courts, 
trade  unions.  .  .  . 

Ail  of  Asia  appears  to  be  lost  wltb  the  ex- 
ception of  Nationalist  China.  South  Korea 
and  Australia.  Europe  has  deteriorated  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Portugal.  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  same 
Is  true  ot  South  America  with  the  exception 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Africa, 
and  especially  the  Arab  world  is  tragically 
Influenced  with  the  exception  of  Bbodesla 
and  South  Afnc»--so  the  hour  Is  very  late 
and  Lenin's  prediction  of  the  early  twenties 
Is  upon  us. 

The  strategy  is  to  destroy  from  within  and 
the  tactics  are  largely  psychological,  as  w«U 
as  economic,  as  witness  the  student  riots, 
the  qiread  of  crime,  narootics  and  sex,  and 
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of  constantly  yitiding  to  tbe  calculated  "de- 
mands" of  the  minorities.  Our  esoo  bUllon 
giveaway  extravaganza  on  an  international 
scale  and  tbe  weakening  of  our  defenses 
have  contributed  to  the  above  and  to  tbe 
inflationary  spiral  that  has  accompanied  it. 
The  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  our 
leaders  either  do  not  understand,  or  have 
gone  soft,  because  the  result  is  clearly  along 
tbe  lines  planned. 

Pages  4  and  5  whlcb  follow  Include  first- 
hand experiences  of  more  than  forty  years 
of  faculty  service  at  Ohio  State,  a  federal 
security  agency  consultancy  In  Washington 
at  the  start  of  World  War  n,  nearly  two 
years  of  general  staff  security  experience  at 
Supreme  Headquarters.  AEF,  Including  the 
"Battle  of  the  Bulge"  In  £ur(^}e,  and  nearly 
three  years  In  general  charge  of  tbe  Ohio  se- 
curity program  during  tbe  Korean  crisis,  in 
which  43  emergency  plans  were  produced 
and  coordinated. 

n — BTATTTTOUT  AND  ADUZNISTaATIVB  CaBCNTiai^ 

WbUe  a  riot  demonstrates  an  external  and 
more  obvious  type  of  security  problem,  a 
much  older  and  more  subtle  type  Is  fntemol. 
like  that  presented  in  the  paragraphs  whlcb 
follow : 

Faculty  KlEction  and  aervioe. — Tbeaa  r«- 
qulre:  (1)  a  professionally  administered  se- 
curity check  and  record  of  service  of  new. 
05  well  as  present  employees  for  a  period  of 
at  least  flfteen  years,  {3i  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement that  explicitly  defines  the  loyal- 
ties expected  and  services  to  be  rendered,  and 
by  the  some  token,  what  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted for  each  academic  year,  (3)  a  well 
defined  agreement  of  all  elements  of  load 
cleared  by  all  concerned.  (4)  a  biennial  pub- 
lication of  all  professional  blographlea,  and 
(S)  abolishment  of  tenure. 

Student  selection  and  focus. — Tbe  tmlver- 
sltles  of  the  State  of  Ohio  have  been  gener- 
ously subsidized  by  the  people,  not  as  "com- 
mon-' schools,  but  as  InstltuUons  for  the  prep- 
aration of  Its  future  leaders.  Tbey  are  cen- 
ters of  higher  education  where  attendance 
of  clearly  qualified  and  periodically  checked 
students  shall  be  recognized  as  a  privilege, 
not  a  right.  Selection,  therefore,  includes  on 
evaluation  of  all  student,  family,  employ- 
ment, service,  psychological,  and  Interest  rec- 
ords for  that  percent  of  the  population  con- 
sidered by  tbe  Regents  to  be  representative 
of  the  Intellectual  reservoir  and  need  or 
quota.  Student  interests  and  potentialities 
are  to  be  identified  within  the  first  or  fresh- 
man yev^  and  a  program  of  professional 
orlenutlon  i  or  of  postponement,  pending 
more  maturity)  planned  to  reflect  these  flnd- 
ings-  The  present  program  of  two  years  dura- 
tion cannot  be  Justlfled,  because  It  unduly 
favors  tbe  academic  and  only  serves  to  delay 
and  restrict  tbe  basically  Important  profes- 
sional preparation.  A  carefully  organised  pro- 
gram of  profeaslonal  preparation  in  a  major 
Interest  shall  follow,  accompanied  by  a 
highly  useful  series  of  studies  involving  tbe 
fundamentals  of  health,  morality,  political 
and  economic  security  in  a  free  society. 
These  are  to  be  concluded  by  a  senior  evalua- 
tion seminar  where  each  student's  progress 
and  readiness  for  graduation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  University  and  the  public  or 
professions!  leaders  concerned. 

Facilities. — These  Involve  the  entire  uni- 
versity and  all  its  out«lde  security  contacts 
ooncernlng  the  physical  plant,  incdudlng  all 
valuable  resources  and  records  that  must  be 
kept  operational.  They  Involve:  H)  a  com- 
pletely secure  Control  Center  that  is  In  con- 
tinuous operation,  (3)  a  series  of  well  Iden- 
tlfled.  lighted  and  appropriately  designed  or 
oonatruoted  buildings,  each  staffed  oontlnu- 
ously  by.  (3)  a  Guard.  Warden,  or  Custodian 
especially  of  sensitive  spots  such  as  Water 
supply.  Coal,  Inflammable  materials.  Power. 
Tunnels,  Telephone  exchanges  and  Ccmmu- 
nlcatlon  Lines.  Shelters  and  1>3ilete  or 
Sewage. 

Records. — These  oonoem  the  computerisa- 
tion of  all  penonal,  person ntf,  Instmotlooal. 
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IQStttutlooai.  Inventocy.  Historic  and  dUMtw 
noortu  I  involving  ln»ui«no«  or  governmen- 
Mi  rofundo.  Some  ot  UiMse  need  to  be  In 
dupucat*  and  placed  In  completely  Mcure 
stcJrage  vaults,  while  otBers  may  and  stouia 
b«  moce  readily  acceeslble,  but  InHlea  or 
locteri  tnat  are  burglar  and  flreproof. 

poiic»  leaders— TbtM  Include;  The  Gover- 
nor and  Lt.  Oovemor.  the  LeglaUtlve,  the 
HUher  Court*,  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
H^:«Uot  tie  Onl.erslty  PreeldenM  and 
Vice  PTt»ldenu.  the  Deans  and  Department 
Bead!  The  State  does  not  now  clearly  deflne 
or  certify  the  status  ol  these  people,  but  la 
exceedmgly  careful  to  select,  train  and  certify 
many  others  such  as  attorney..  poUce  cadeta 
and  an  Increasing  variety  sUUed  PfTonnel 
prepared  In  a  wide  variety  of  pubUc  and 
pilnte  vocational  schools.  The  subtle.  Inter- 
nal and  highly  critical  nature  of  the  Ohio 
security  problem  In  higher  education  re- 
quire. thVt  one  or  more  high  level  abort 
Mursea  of  a  eanndentlal  nature  be  arranged 
panodlcauy  for  the  -poUoy  leaders  named 
above  that  can  be  conducted  by  highly  qual- 
ified security  specialists  at  the  AcwJemy  or 
at  an  equally  appropriate  spot. 

Proyram  roIUJily.— The  philosophy  and 
mandate  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  IMa.  con- 
cams  the  reallatlc  locua  of  The  Ohio  Statj 
nmveralty.  but  which  ha.  evolv«l  In  ^tch 
Dullt  fashion  Into  an  Institution  of  »l««o 
colleges,  the  last  sla  of  which  are  academic 
and  because  of  that,  are  questioned.  Tbe 
Legislature  and/or  Regents  need  to  clarlly 
ib»  focus  of  each  state  supported  school  and 
indicate  the  organliaUon  required.  An  "'^ 
more  vital  problem  concerns  the  validity  of 
aU  initrucuon.  In  which  a  periodically  re- 
vUed  Mrle.  or  guldellnea  and  syllabi  need  to 
be  produced  by  the  Regents  that  """If  "" 
sure  the  necessary  depth,  as  well  as  poUtlcal 
perspective  and  other  necessary  safeguards 
Manual  to  the  leadership  of  a  free  society 
in  which  a  "Blact  Studies"  program  cur- 
rently preued  upon  the  Trustee,  at  Ohio 
State  la  considered  to  be  unfortunate  and 
Ulustratlve  of  the  security  Issue.  The  ques- 
tion of  awards  and  honors  Is  also  In  need  of 
safeguards,  because  several  of  the  r«aplent» 
would  not  have  been  awarded  If  their  .ecu- 
rlty  ceoorda  had  been  conaulted. 

Student  Hie  and  extra-curricular  pro- 
grams.— These  concern.  (1)  the  wider  en- 
dorsement and  use  of  endowed  or  privately 
supported  resources  for  constructive  pur- 
pcie»!  such  as  the  Museums,  Mershon  Phi- 
lanthropy, and  the  regular  system  of  social 
and  honorary  fraterniaes  and  sorontJes.  (21 
aU  forma  of  intramural  and  intercollegiate 
sports  In  which  some  football  games  have 
b»n  exploited  for  poUUcal  purpose.,  eg  the 
UN  MenUl  Health.  Peace  In  Vietnam.  13) 
Student  Onions  which  are  regularly  exploited 
by  socalled  "art-  and  "cultural"  presenta- 
tions, with  browalng  center,  containing  lib; 
era]  but  very  few  examples  of  conservatlam 
and  the  American  tradition  or  Ideal,  (4i  so- 
caUed  "religious"  centers  which  condone  po- 
Utlcal agitation,  eg  on  how  to  avoid  the 
draft  or  on  how  to  stage  a  riot.  |5|  certain 
houses  or  Institutions  focused  on  student  ci- 
plollatloo  or  dissipation  that  border  college 
campuses.  Including  cenwrs  of  agitation, 
drugs  and  sex.  (81  the  wasteful  use  of  leisure 
time  has  become  a  problem  and  needs  to  be 
answered  by  stimulating  a  wider  variety  of 
recreational  and  cultural  Interests  of  a  realis- 
tic nature,  and  even  lor  course  credit.  (7>  the 
recognition  and /or  solicitation  of  student 
donatlona  or  memberships  for  WSSF.  NSA. 
SD3  and  for  any  plausibly  sounding  but  In- 
appropriate purpose,  such  as  In  the  current 
requests  of  atudenta  for  thousands  of  dollars 
to  defray  certain  court  and  other  coots  of  the 
riots.  (81  the  uM  of  University  re»urce«. 
suppUes,  or  personnel  for  private  or  aglM- 
tlonal  purposes  such  as  by  the  Campus  News- 
paper, Graduate  Student  Council,  and  the 
like.  (9)  single  couree  enrollments  or  "legit- 
imacy cover."  such  as  Savlo  In  Phllooophy' 
at  Berkeley  whoM  Interest  was  political,  not 
profeKtonal  or  educational.  (10)  the  Indlvld- 
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ual  or  group  publication  of  agiutlonal  cause, 
such  as  handbills,  so-called  news  Items  and 
editorials  In  campus  newspapers,  or  organi- 
zational newsletters  .  .  ■ 

in CONC1.0SXON8 

Members  of  the  Legislature  and  everyone 
else  concerned,  were  understandably  embar- 
rsMed  and  angered  by  the  recent  serlea  of 
student  riots  on  Ohio  college  campuaea  and 
quickly  passed  Hoiue  BUI  S1319  a.  a  stop 
gap  until  a  more  deliberate  study  could  be 
made  of  the  problem.  Thirty-one  other  states 
have  followed  suit. 

An  Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Commis- 
sion was  first  proposed  In  1949.  but  some 
500  communists  descended  on  the  Leglala- 
ture  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  agitate 
against  It  and  were  successful.  It  was  not 
until  1961-63  that  such  a  commlauon  was 
established  and  extended  for  two  more  years 
In  I9&3.  after  which  an  unfortunate  ruling 
by  the  Warren  Court  stopped  It.  The  Wylle 
Act  of  1963  concerning  Oll-campue  Speakers 
was  the  only  other  accompluhment  to  date. 
The  present  report  contalna  a  conalder- 
able  variety  of  security  problems  that  have 
been  accumulating  In  Higher  Education  over 
the  past  forty  years.  They  are  grouped  under 
seven  headings  on  pages  4  and  6.  The  most 
critical  concern  the  teacKing  corpa  and  the 
validity  ot  what  la  taught.  In  which  a  serlee 
of  well  deOned  guidelines  by  an  advisory 
commission  of  the  Legislature,  with  help 
from  the  Regenu  and  Security  peuple  U  a 
must,  and  especially  concerning  the  instruc- 
tional level  achieved  In  academic  subject,  at 
first  and  aecond  year  levela. 

Attention  also  needs  to  be  focused  on  tbe 
eHecOveneas  of  ihe  Policy  Leader,  and  Stu- 
dent Life  programs,  because  these  are  clearly 
not  producing  the  results  required.  AU  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  that  seek  In  any  way  to 
infiuenee  the  quauty  ot  what  the  Unlveral- 
lles  seek  to  aocompUah.  must  be  regularly 
checked,  because  far  too  many  mistakes  ot 
both  omission  and  commlsalon  have  been 
nude.  The  sharpest  of  penalties  need  to  be 
available  lor  use  on  Individuals  found  guilty 
of  promoting  personal  Intereats  or  of  sab- 
otaging the  best  Interests  of  the  unlversiaea 
and  the  State.  Reference  1.  made  here  to 
those  who  use  emotionalism  or  subversion  In 
any  form.  I.e..  who  seek  to  weaken  the  ROTO 
program  or  who  threaten  either  to  attack  or 
weaken  accreditation.  .  .  . 

A  number  ot  other  points  occur,  such  as 
the  use  of  Inexperienced  and  untrained  stu- 
dents In  policy  of  Instructional  spots,  or  for 
the  sole  reason  of  their  minority  group  sta- 
tus. All  state  poUcy  and  security  measures 
should  be  uniformly  developed  and  admin- 
istered. The  number  of  out-of -state  studenu 
should  be  reduced  and  more  carefully  super- 
vised. eapeclaUy  those  who  were  turned  away 
from  entrance  to  eastern  colleges.  The  point 
of  all  this  concerns  what  Is  produced :  riot- 
ers?,  or  Ohio's   future  profeMlonal  leader.7 

OCT  TotJOH  o«  Bisa,  Nixon  tJaoxn;  U3.  P*n- 

KL  Bus  Fkoxkal  srroar  on  Ctvo.  Rights 
(By  Philip  Sbandler) 

The  President  should  provide  new  mecha- 
nisms and  leadership  to  advance  racial  Jus- 
tice, the  Civil  Right.  Commlielon  said  today. 

In  a  report  to  President  Nixon  and  Oon- 
gresa,  tbe  commission  urged  a  tougher  and 
more  re«>urceful  eflort  by  the  entire  federal 
government,  from  the  top  down,  to  Improve 
compUanoe  with  civil  right.  Uw. 

The  commission  In  a  year-long  Mudy,  con- 
cluded that  federal  sgende.  consistently 
have  faUed  to  tnlng  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Throughout  the  40  agencies  studied,  the 
oommlsrton  found  ataff  .hortages.  lack  of 
authority  or  unwUllngnen  to  acknowledge 
authority,  and  "undue  emphaala  on  a  paaalve 
roje.*" 

COOUnXATK}!*     LACXINO 

But  "tbe  moet  serlotta  flaw  In  the  federal 
dTll  right,  anforcemeat  effort  baa  been  the 
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failure  to  provide  overall  direction  and  co- 
ordination." the  commlflslon  uJd.  "In  fact,  a 
toUl  civil  rtghta  policy  haa  not  been  de- 
veloped, nor  have  overall  national  clvtl  rights 
goals  and  priorities  been  eetabUshed  to  gov- 
ern the  eomponent  porta  of  the  federal  civil 
rigbts  effort." 

"In  the  final  analyela,  the  achievement  of 
civil  rights  goals  dependa  on  tJie  quality  of 
leadership  eierclaed  by  the  President  In  mov- 
ing the  nation  toward  imdal  Juitlo*,"  V» 
1,100-page  report  concludes. 

"The  comznlsslon  Is  convinced  that  bla  «i- 
aniple  of  courageous  moral  leadership  can 
Inspire  the  necessary  will  and  determina- 
tion, not  only  of  tbe  federal  ofBclals  who 
served  under  his  direction,  but  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well." 

PaOBU^US   MOT   NXW 

The  conunlsslon  says  Inadequacies  did  not 
originate  with  the  Nlson  administration — 
"nor  was  there  any  substantia!  period  In  the 
past  when  civil  rights  enforcement  uniform- 
ity was  at  a  high  level  of  effeoUveneas." 

The  commission  la  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  who  was  named  chairman 
last  year  by  Nixon.  The  panel  was  created  in 
1957  as  an  advisory  body. 

The  commlSBlon  recommends  that  the 
President  establish  two  major  mechanisms 
to  provide  direction  and  coordination  In  cItU 
rlght«  from  the  executive  level : 

A  civil  rights  subcommittee  for  the  White 
Bouse  Counsel  on  Domestic  AfTalrs- 

A  Division  of  Civil  Rights  within  the  new 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management,  formerly 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

To  further  enhance  concern  for  civil 
rights,  the  report  urges  the  Preaident  to: 

Direct  agency  beads  to  elevate  their  cItU 
rights  otncea  to  the  level  equal  with  the  offl- 
clals  who  are  In  charge  of  agency  progranu 
in  moet  cases  that  would  be  the  assistant 
secretary  level. 

Direct  these  top  officials  to  submit  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  bigger  civil  rights  stalTs. 

Develop  a  reorganization  plan  establishing 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission as  a  "single  Independent  agency" 
with  responslbUity  for  Bghllng  Job  discrimi- 
nation. The  new  EEXX:  should  be  given  both 
the  contract -compliance  powers  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Oom- 
pUance  and  the  civil  rights  litigation  respon- 
sibility now  held  by  the  Justice  Departmant, 
the  CRC  says. 

Give  the  Justice  Department  power  to  di- 
rect other  agencies  to  require  state  com- 
pliance with  non-bias  requlremcnta  In  their 
use  of  federal  assistance,  and  give  the  depart- 
ment the  power  to  cut  off  funds.  If  necessary. 
Ensure  that  low-income  housing,  which 
Is  open  to  mlnorl^  groups  is  available  as  a 
prerequisite  for  eatabltshmant  of  new  fed- 
eral lacllUles. 

The  commission's  study  examined  how  the 
government  uses  Its  rolos  as  employer,  pur- 
chaser of  goods  and  serrlces,  financial  sup- 
porter of  state  and  local  governments,  and 
regulator  of  Industries  to  enhance  aqual  op- 
portunity. 

Since  tbe  study  began,  the  commluloa 
notes — t-bfwigb  It  claims  no  credit^— some 
agencies  have  made  significant  changea. 

Particularly,  the  oommlsslon  cites  changes 
by  the  Civil  Bervlc«  Commission  and  the 
Defense  Department — the  former  to  boost 
minority  employment  In  government,  the 
latter  to  stimulate  minority  hiring  by  Indus- 
crlea  with  which  it  does  businesa. 

But  wider  g&lns  will  require  tbe  set- 
ting of  numerical  hiring  goals  and  tlme- 
tablw  and  the  use  of  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance, tbe  report  says. 

The  civil  rights  aubcommlttec  recom- 
mended for  eetabllahment  as  part  of  the 
White  Houjw  Domestic  Affairs  Council  would 
identify  problems,  set  government- wide  pri- 
orities, poUciea  and  timetables,  and  deter- 
mine the  need  for  any  new  leglalatlon  or 
exeeutlTe  action. 
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The  Budget  Office  clvU  rights  dlvlaton 
would  work  with  the  cubcommlttee  to  de- 
velop implementation  of  these  goals. 

SpeclflcaUy,  Its  examiners  would  check. 
agency  budgets  for  civil  rlghta  consldera- 
uons,  help  them  sat  adequate  civil  rights 
targets,  and  evaluate  their  compliance  and 
coordination  machinery. 

Besides  the  changes  recommended  for 
action  by  the  President,  bare  la  what  tbe 
commission  suggeets  for  agency  improve- 
ment: 

The  government's  personnel  agency,  the 
Clvl)  Service  Commission,  should  estAbllsta 
a  firm  policy  requiring  agency  r&clal-hirlng 
and  promotion  goals.  Stricter  punishment  of 
discriminating  supervisors,  more  uptralnlng 
of  minorities  and  recruiting  outside  for 
hlgb'ievel  Jobs  are  urged. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compll- 
ance  should  require  the  same  kind  of  spe- 
cific goals  by  Industry,  with  thorough 
on-site  reviews  and  greater  use  of  aanctlons, 
such  as  debarment  and  contract  termina- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  should  be  given  cease-and- 
desist  power  agabut  discriminatory  housing 
praotloes. 

ACENCT   PxarORMANCE 

Here  is  what  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
says  about  specific  agencies.  In  its  report  on 
the  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Enforcement  Effort. 
wurrs  Hocsc 
"White  House  coordination  of  (clvU 
Rights)  stiu  is  not  conducted  on  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  basis  .  .  . 

"Although  there  are  some  epecilic  White 
House  staff  members  currently  assigned  to 
civil  rlght.s  enforcement,  some  have  other 
dutlci  which  require  significant  amounts  of 
their  time.  .  .  . 
_  "There  la  no  systexnatla  effort  to  evaluate 

^  the  enforcement  activities  of  federal  agencies, 
X  Lo  coordinate  their  civil  rlghta  efforts,  or  to 
set  goals  or  priorities  for  the  sgenolee." 

BtmCET   VUWXAV 

This  agency,  now  called  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  has  "not  officially 
acknowledged  that  It  has  any  civil  rights 
coordinating  role,  nor  has  Its  staff  received 
any  civil  rights  training. 

"Through  its  cenual  role  (over  agency 
DudgcLs.  it)  can  play  a  significant  role  In  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  civil  rights  com- 
pliance and  enforcemout.  (but)  It  haa  failed 
to  do  so." 

JOSnCS   DEPAaTHINT 

JusUoe  "baa  undertaken  an  aggressive  en- 
forcement program"  in  housing  but  has 
"failed  to  coordinate  Its  law  suits  Into  a  total 
government  effort  to  eliminate  employment 
discrimination."  In  both  fields,  It  hasn't  paid 
as  much  attention  to  other  minorities  as  it 
pays  to  bloclts. 

Tbe  department,  which  Is  responsible  for 
ensuring  ibat  states  use  U.S.  funds  in  a  nou- 
dlacrlmlnatory-manner,  "has  not  done  an 
effective  coordination  Job." 

"The  sutus  of  the  offlclal  responsible  .  .  . 
has  been  syBtcmatlcally  downgraded.  .  .  . 
Currently  It  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Junior 
attorney  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division." 

The  division  views  its  role  as  "narrowly, 
focusing  on  litigation  rather  than  assuring 
effective  administrative  enforcement  by  the 
various  federal  agencies." 

UOUSING   AND   maAM   DKVXLOPSCENT 
OKPASTHKKT 

HUD  "has  not  made  full  use  of  tbe  en- 
forcement tools  at  its  command,  nor  has  It 
tnade  the  most  effective  tllstrlbutlon  of  avail- 
able resources"  in  tbe  open-housing  effort. 
But  the  department  has  begun  to  demon- 
strate the  leadership  which  the  CRC  says  It 
should  assume.  For  example,  it  is  urging 
other  government  agencies  to  require  collec- 
tion of  racial  data  on  government -backed 
loans. 
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But  HUD  "did  not  decide  to  collect  such 
data  regarding  Its  own  programs  until  April 
1B70,"  and  apporenUy  isn't  collecting  them 
yet. 

In  regard  to  its  responsibUltles  to  assist 
other  public  and  private  agencies  to  oppose 
bias  In  bousing,  it  "has  done  Uttle  Byatematl- 
cally." 

DEFENSE   DEPABTBCEItT 

The  Pentagon  "did  not  perform  effectively" 
until  this  year,  when  it  made  "significant 
changes"  In  Its  dealings  with  lndustr>'  on  Job 
bias.  In  recent  months.  It  has  helped  develop 
a  model  compliance  plan  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, and  has  Issued  more  than  35  show- 
cause  orders,  a  step  toward  Invoking  sanc- 
tions for  non-oompl  lance. 

Historically,  "only  a  small  fraction  of  Ita 
contractors  ore  reviewed  at  all."  Although 
"non-compliance  is  found  frequently,  foUow- 
up  reviews  to  determine  whether  violations 
have  been  corrected  almost  never  are  done 

"The  sanctions  of  contract  termination  or 
debarment  never  have  been  Imposed  by  com- 
pliance agenclea"  against  companies. 

Requirements  set  a  few  years  for  non- 
discrimination in  off-base  housing  have 
helped  minorities,  but  "In  fact  .  .  .  tbe  de- 
gree of  integration  Is  still  low."  Base  com- 
manders generally  rely  on  complaints,  with- 
out Initiating  surveys  among  their  troops  on 
hotislng  problems. 

OFFXCB  or  TTDEHAl,  CONTRACT  COXPLZAHCE 

(Labor  Department) 

Recent  actions,  requiring  industry  to  set 
minority  hiring  goals  and  streamline  tbe 
monitoring  of  compliance,  "show  promise." 

But  a  "continuing  weakness"  is  the  agen- 
cy's failure  to  Impose  sanctions.  This  "les- 
sens the  credibility  of  the  government's  com- 
pliance program  and  weakens  tbe  ...  ef- 
fort." 

Between  its  creation  In  1966  and  1970,  tbt 
office  referred  only  eight  cases  to  the  Jtutlca 
Department  for  litigation. 

It  has  been  "grossly"  understaffed. 

EQUAL  EUPLOYSCENT  OPPORTHNITT  COUMISSXOH 

Plagued  by  staff  shortages  and  turnover, 
EEOC  has  "further  restricted  its  effective- 
ness by  adopting  a  passive  role.'*  relying  too 
much  on  complaint  processing. 

It  has  made  "relatively  little  use  of  its  ini- 
tiatory capabilities,  such  as  public  hearings 
and  commissioner- Initiated  charges,  to 
broaden  Its  attack  on  Job  bias." 

Faster  comp  I  am t-p recessing  procedures  re- 
cently were  developed.  Heretofore,  processing 
haa  token  16  months  to  a  years. 

The  few  hearings  EEOC  has  held  haven't 
been  coordinated  with  other  related  agencies 
and  haven't  been  followed  up  Bysteroatlcally. 

ClVn.  SERVICE   COMMISSION 

In  the  past  year,  the  CSC  has  displayed 
"increasing  vigor  and  imagination"  In  the 
areas  of  minority  Job  recruiting,  test  revamp- 
ing, promotion  procedures,  racial-data  col- 
lection, supervisor  sensltivixatloa  and  com- 
plain t-proced  urea. 

But  "weaknesses  remain"  in  training  mi- 
norities for  top  jot>s,  where  they're  the  most 
scarce.  The  report  suggests  more  hiring  from 
the  outside  for  these  Jobs. 

"Rigid  adherence  to  the  existing  merit  sys- 
tem by  the  .  .  .  commission  and  other  fed- 
eirml  departments  has  impeded  achievement 
of  the  goal  of  eqtiltable  representation  of 
minorities  in  the  federal  senrloe." 

FEDEBAL  HOTTSXHC  ADMINISTKATIOM  AHD 
VCTXEANa*   BOUSING 

In  Open  bousing,  both  have  relied  too 
much  on  consumer  complaints,  instead  of 
putting  pressure  on  industry. 

Reinstatement  of  a  disqualified  builder  re- 
quirea  only  a  new  agreement  not  to  dis- 
criminate— "an  agreement  he  already  has 
violated." 

Unlike  FHA,  the  VA  still  exempts  one  and 
two-family  owner-occupied  houses  from  its 
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non-bias  requirements,  and  doesn't  require 
certification  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  before  in- 
suring loans  for  property  covered  by  dis- 
criminatory covenants, 

CEWEaAL  BSaVICES   AOUlNlSraATIOH 

Last  year.  OSA  esuiblishcd  a  policy  requir- 
ing low-income  housing  to  be  available  at 
the  offices  of  new  federal  Installations.  But 
It  "is  silent"  on  assurances  of  minority  ac- 
cess to  such  housing. 

(An  executive  order  that  broadened  the 
policy  similarly  Is  silent.) 

THE  aCCtn,ATOET  AGENCIB8 

(Federal  Power  Commlsalon.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.) 

Tlie  Industries  regulated  by  this  agency 
have  "uniformly  poor"  records  of  minority 
hiring,  yet  "only  one  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies (FCC)  has  Issued  niles  prohibiting  em- 
ployment dlscriminatlQQ." 

"Because  of  the  agencies'  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures regarding  issuance  of  licenses,  which 
serve  mainly  to  protect  the  economic  interest 
of  existing  licensees,  many  minority -group 
members  are  effectively  barred.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  four  agencies  offers  free  legal 
belp  to  license  challengers,  and  none  has 
"instituted  the  mechanisms  necessary  to  as- 
sure against  .  .  .  discrimination"  in  indus- 
try facilities  and  service. 

For  example.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
bas  "not  carried  out  the  responsibility  (of 
aid  to  the  ghetto  poor)  with  sufficient  vigor 
or  Imaglnaaon." 

Its  anti-trust  reviews  have  not  been  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  corporate  actions, 
like  mergers  on  sendees  m  the  ghetto. 

And  It  has  "not  sufficiently  exercised  Its 
authority  to  protect  mmorlty  businessmen 
from  Investing  In  economically  unsound 
franoblsee." 


AIKCRAPT  HUACKINa 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKzaa 

IN  THE  aonSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVS8 
Monday ,  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  PICECLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  state  my  concern  vrtth  HJl. 
19444,  the  aircraft  guard  blU  which 
passed  the  House  on  September  30.  Be- 
cause of  a  longstanding  prior  commit- 
ment. I  was  not  present  during  the  floor 
debate.  However,  when  this  legislation 
was  considered  before  the  Kules  Commit- 
tee, I  appeared  and  asked  that  an  open 
rule  be  granted  so  that  amendments 
could  be  offered.  My  request  was  denied. 

Although  I  have  some  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  placing  armed  guards  on 
airplanes,  I  am  certainly  In  favor  of 
taking  positive  action  which  will  prevent 
skyjacking.  In  fact,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  on  this  subject,  HJl.  19307. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  this  House 
passed  Involves  tbe  increasing  of  the  pas- 
senger tax  to  pay  for  these  guards.  The 
tax  on  domestic  fares  was  increased  from 
8  to  BVa  percent  and  international  flights 
were  increased  from  t3  to  »5. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  time  in 
history,  that  D.S.  citizens  had  to  pay  to 
be  protected  from  international  pirates. 

Air  passengers  are  already  paying  a 
heavy  tax.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  there  Is  one  motive  behind  the  rash 
of  air  piracies,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  skyjackings  have  been  aimed 
at  U.S.  governmental  policies,  and  not  at 
the  air  passengers  or  the  owners  ot  tbe 
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airerafl.  Since  I  believe  these  air  piracies 
are  aimed  at  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  unfair  to  ask  the 
passenger  to- pay  for  protection. 

This  measure  was  moved  through  the 
House  very  quickly.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  take  more  time  to  consider  this 
special  tax  on  passengers  to  pay  for  pro- 
tection from  a  problem  brought  about 
by  governmental  policy. 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  CONNBCTICUT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

itondav.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  D.\DDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  recent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Polish- American  Congress 
at  their  meeting  in  Hartford,  Coim..  on 
Pulaski  Day.  October  11.  1970. 

This  group  of  Americans  of  Polish  ex- 
traction has  long  been  active  in  Con- 
necucut  in  voicing  the  feelings  and  con- 
cerns of  their  members.  They  have  been 
strong  spokesmen  for  their  views  and 
have  frequently  called  to  our  attention 
the  problems  and  frustrations  of  those 
millions  who  live  under  the  repi-ession  of 
Communist  rule  in  the  captive  nations  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  The  strug- 
gles of  these  people  in  their  attempts  to 
presene  freedom  during  difBcult  times 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  value 
liberty,  law,  and  Justice. 

Pulaski  Day  serves  to  remind  us  all 
of  the  Invaluable  contributions  of  Count 
Casiinir  Pulaski  to  our  own  striiggle  for 
freedom  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
deeds  senc  as  a  model  of  courage  and 
dedication  to  all  Americans,  but  most 
especially  to  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent. ,        _ 

I  commend  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress for  its  eflorts  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the  pro- 
posals and  positions  that  group  has  en- 
dorsed: 

RXSOLUTIOK 

Adapted  by  the  PoUsh  American  Cungreis. 
Dtetrlet  at  Connecticut,  on  Pulaski  Day. 
hem  in  Har-ford,  Conneclicu:.  on  October' 

II  1970 

1  We  support  the  elTorts  of  the  nnlted 
Sta-es  Oovernment  to  bring  a  Just  peace  with 
order  and  stabllltv  In  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Aala.  where  the  Vietnam  conHict 
has  put  to  a  liiaiortc  test  American  deter- 
mination to  defend  freedom  from  communist 
aggression. 

2.  Deeply  concerned  with  Internal  crises 
that  afflict  our  nation,  pledge  our  unreserved 
support  to  programs  that  will  strengthen  the 
TtablUty  of  the  Dnlled  States  in  terms  of  so- 
cial stabiuty  and  civic  wisdom  in  all  sectors 
of  American  life,  which  we  pray  wUl  result 
In  law,  order  and  Justice  to  all. 

3.  We  call  upon  the  Government  ol  the 
U.S.  and  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
free  world  to  use  all  means  and  e.Torts  to 
restora  freedom  and  Independence  to  Poland, 
other  nations  In  eastern  and  central  Europe. 
suHenn?  under  the  imposed  commuutat  re- 
gimes and  neo-cotonlal  Russian  exploitation 

4.  We  urge  that  Polish  Begamed  Western 
Territories  be  recognlied  by  the  Va.A.  Oov- 
erniiient  az.  an  integral  part  of  Poland  and 
the  present  Odra-Nysaa  line  IM  ratified  de 
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Jure  as  the  fiu*l  oouudary  of  Poland.  In  re- 
gards to  eastern  boundary  ol  Poland,  we  do 
not  recognize  the  seizing  of  the  eastern  half 
of  Poland  by  Rusaia  during  the  last  war  .ind 
we  Uislat  on  the  border  as  mutually  estab- 
lished by  the  Rig*  Treaty. 

5.  Bearing  in  inlnd  the  important  part 
played  bv  Foies  and  Americans  uf  Polish  de- 
scent in  Uie  lighc  for  America  »  independence 
and  also  their  ?ast  and  luaimg  cuniribuaon 
to  the  present  greatness  ol  America.  »e  urge 
th»t  Americana  of  Polish  descent  be  given 
well  deserved,  greater  representation  In  the 
federal   and   state  govemmeuta. 

a.  Honoring  today  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and  the 
hero  of  the  American  War  of  Independence 
and  the  50  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  War- 
saw, we  pay  tribute  to  all  ihoee  brave  men 
who  fought  on  numerous  battleflelda  and 
gave  their  Uvea  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
liberty  under  the  noble  motto  of  our  fore- 
fathers:  "For  your  freedom  and  ours." 


GLASS  RECLAMATION  PROJECT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  cALrroaKtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12,  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  f  have  often 
stated  before  this  body  my  feelings  that 
significant  progress  against  environ- 
menlal  pollution  can  only  be  made  by  a 
total  commitment  by  the  various  factor* 
in  our  economic  and  social  structures. 
It  was  in  this  light  that  I  recently  com- 
mended to  my  colleagues  the  clean  air 
car  race  put  on  by  the  students  at  MIT 
and  Cal  Tech  In  Pasadena,  Calif. 

It  is  with  this  same  concept  in  mind 
that  I  now  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  glass  rcci'Cline  program  which  Is  ex- 
periencing unprecedented  success  in  my 
home  district  in  reclaiming  waste  glass 
and  reusing  it  In  container  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program  has 
been  so  successful  It  U  being  expanded 
to  encompass  the  Nation's  major  urban 
areas. 

This  program  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute and  deserves  our  full  support. 
Equally  significant,  in  my  mind,  are  the 
efforu  being  made  by  the  Institute  to 
develop  other  means  of  disposing  of  our 
Nation's  solid  waste.  New  methods  of 
separation  are  being  explored  to  permit 
reclalmmg  of  diverse  types  of  waste.  Re- 
search is  also  being  done  In  areas  of 
secondary  uses  for  notueclaimable  glass 
waste.  Construction  brick,  glass  wool  in- 
sulation, and  "glasphalt"  are  all  areas 
imder  development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  tliat  the  glass 
container  Uidustry  of  the  United  States 
should  be  commended  for  its  efforts  in 
attempting  to  help  solve  the  serious  crisis 
facing  our  Nation.  Following  is  a  resolu- 
tion recently  approved  by  the  Uds  An- 
geles City  Council  relating  specifically 
to  the  reclaiming  effort  I  noted  earlier. 
I  believe  it  merits  the  careful  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

RXSOLtmoH 

Whereas,  the  Glass  Container  M&nufactur- 
era  Institute  initiated  a  prognun  of  reclama- 
tion of  used  glass  containers  In  April,  1970; 
and. 
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Whereas,  this  program  Is  aimed  at  striving 
the  problem  of  solid  waste.  ellminaUng  Ut- 
ler.  promoting  nelghK-rhood  cleauUness.  and 
recydmg  glass  containers  to  help  preserve 
our  natural  resources:  and, 

Whereas,  the  Southern  CaUfornla  Glass 
ReclamaUon  Program  and  Its  eight  partici- 
pating glass  container  manufacturers  are 
now  collecting  over  one  milUon  gia&s  con- 
tainers per  week  in  Loe  Angeles;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  pUol  program 
has  met  with  such  an  euihuslaaUc  response 
by  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  that  it  now  serves 
as  the  model  for  glaaa  reclamation  all  over 
the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Loa  Angeles  City  Council  commends  the 
Olasa  ConUiner  Manufacturers  Institute  and 
Ito  Southern  CaUfornla  Glass  ReclamaUon 
Program  for  Its  role  m  seeltliig  a  solution 
to  solid  waste  disposal  and  in  preserving  our 
natural  resources  by  recycling  uied  glass  con- 
tainers and  Umnks  them  for  their  contri- 
bution in  Keeping  our  City's  parks,  beaches, 
streeu,  and  neighborhoods  clean  and  beau- 
tUul. 

Preeented  by: 

E^UOND    D.    EDCLMAM, 

Councilman,  fi/rt  District. 

Seconded  by: 

MAavtN   Brattde. 
Councilmon.  Itth  District. 


CITIZEN  mVOLVIMENT  NEEDED 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  uTsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker 
crime  has  burgeoned  into  one  of  Utah'i^ 
major  problems.  In  the  past  year,  UUh'ix 
crime  rate  has  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  those 
authorities  who  believe  that  the  solution 
to  this  critical  problem  requires  more 
than  the  mere  allocation  of  additional 
money.  Citizen  involvement  on  a  large 
scale  is  cruclallj-  needed  if  we  aie  to 
reverse  the  crime  trend,  in  Utah  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

The   Deseret    News.    Salt   Lake   City. 
Utah,  expressed  editorial  concern  with 
respect  to  this  problem  recently.  The  edl- 
lorial  follows: 
How  utahans  Cah  HtLP  THE  PoucB  Cmw 

ClUMS 

It  Utahans  are  to  come  to  grips  with  a  grow- 
ing crime  rate,  they  will  have  to  spend  more 
money  for  better  police  protection. 

When  an  organization  as  careful  and  con- 
servative about  tax  dollars  as  the  Utah  Foun- 
dation comes  to  pretty  much  that  conclusion, 
as  It  did  the  past  weekend,  those  who  hold 
the  purse-strings  should  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. 

But  then  what  other  conclusion  can  one 
come  to  when  Utah's  crime  rate  In  1869  grew 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

When  the  chance  of  a  Utahan's  t>ecomlng 
the  victims  of  a  crime  has  gone  from  one  In 
89  la  1900  to  one  in  46  last  year. 

When  the  Salt  Lake  City  police  force,  tor 
example.  Is  handling  nearly  twice  as  many 
cases  today  as  It  did  10  years  ago  with  19 
fewer  line  officers. 

When  police  salaries  In  Salt  Lake  City  are 
said  to  be  about  9150  a  month  below  tlie  av' 
era^  for  cities  of  comparable  slse. 

When  crime  flghtlnR  equipment  becomes 
more  expensive  as  It  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated to  meet  more  demanding  sltuatloiu. 
Or  wbeu  the  cost  of  not  doing  a  t>etter  Job 
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of  enforcing  the  laws  must  be  measured  not 
only  In  dollars  and  cents  but  also  In  terms  of 
human  life,  bodily  Injury,  and  mental  an- 
guish? 

As  Utahans  focus  on  these  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem,  they  should  not  overlook  the 
Foundation's  observation  that: 

"Authorities  are  in  general  agreement  that 
the  full  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  mone; 
alone,  and  that  IX  a  community,  state,  or 
nation  were  provided  unlimited  funds  it 
could  not  Immediately  end  the  problem  of 
crime." 

More  money,  while  necessary.  Is  no  sub- 
stitute (or  more  direct  citizen  interest  and 
Involvement  in  combatting  crime. 

As  the  Presldent'B  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
has  oh»erved.  each  time  a  citizen  falls  to  re- 
port an  oQen^,  declines  to  take  common- 
tien&e  precautions  against  crime.  Is  disre- 
spectful to  an  officer  of  the  law,  shirks  his 
duty  as  a  Jurur  or  performs  with  a  biased 
mind  or  a  hate-fllled  heart,  he  contributes  to 
crime. 

Moreover,  when  we  turn  our  backs  on  those 
being  attacked  by  a  criminal  .  .  .  when  we 
Insist  that  the  individual  Isn't  personally 
responsible  for  his  actions  and  that  society 
is  to  blame  for  whatever  goes  wrong  .  .  .  and 
when  we  shout  down  those  who  disagree 
with  us  and  refuse  to  grant  them  the  com- 
mon courtesies  we  demand  for  ourselves, 
again  we  inevitably  contribute  to  lawless- 
ness and  national  decay. 

More  constructively,  one  can  keep  alert  to 
suspicious  circumstances  that  may  indicate  a 
crime  Is  being  committed,  and  caU  police 
right  away.  And  one  can  participate  In  crlmc- 
hghtUig  programs  like  Salt  Lake  City's 
Women  Alert  campaign. 

With  couulbutions  oT  time  and  effort  as 
well  as  money,  alert  Utahans  can  be  a  moat 
effective  weapon  In  the  struggle  against 
crime. 


RODINO  UROES  ALlr-OUT  WAR  ON 
NARCOTICS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  KEW   JKSSBT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESE-VTATTVES 

Afondav.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  giving  the  President 
of  the  United  States  broad  emergency 
powers  to  use  any  facility  of  our  Govern- 
ment ttiat  he  deems  nece:>sary  to  conduct 
an  all-out  war  against  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

During  my  22  years  in  ConKrosii.  it  has 
only  been  when  our  coimtry  has  been  in- 
volved In  wars  abroad  that  I,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  hi  both  political 
parties,  have  agreed  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent broad  emergency  powers  of  thts  na- 
ture. In  my  view,  nprcotics  sellers  are  now 
threatening  the  security  of  our  Nation  as 
much  as  could  any  actual  military  attack, 
and  emergency  measures  such  as  I  have 
propo.sed  are  essential. 

Every  segment  of  our  society  Is  now 
being  endangered  by  heroin  and  other 
deadly  hard  narcotics.  However,  the 
greatest  devastation  Is  in  the  major  In- 
dustrial centei?  of  our  Nation — In  such 
cities  as  New  'Vork,  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, New  Orleans,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  these  cities  and  their  suburbs 
the  narcotics  plague  has  reached  critical 
proportions.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
overdoses  of  heroin  are  now  the  largest 
single  cause  of  death  for  persons  imder 
35.  Each  month  himdreds  of  juveniles 
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are  dying  either  directly  from  heroin,  or 
from  diseases  produced  by  the  fUth  of 
unsterillzed  needles  Jammed  into  ab- 
scessed arms  and  weakened  veins. 

last  year  alone,  more  than  l.OOU 
babies  bcrii  in  New  York  City  were 
addicted  to  heroin  at  birth  because  of 
the  addiction  of  their  mothers  during 
pregnancy.  Some  300.000  to  400,000 
herom  addicts  loose  m  the  United  States, 
desperate  to  feed  their  habits,  are  turn- 
ing our  cities  and  their  suburbs  into 
crime-infested  jungles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  youth  is  to  be  pre- 
served, our  society  to  remain  healthy, 
and  our  streets  to  be  made  safe,  then  I 
am  convinced  that  an  all-out  war  against 
hard  narcotics  must  be  waged.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
plan  and  have  been  doing  everything  in 
my  power  to  generate  support  for  tiiis 
plan,  not  only  from  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress but  also  from  the  administration, 
national  organizations,  and  local  com- 
munity groups. 

rax.  BOODio  puM 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeaguea,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  review  the  current 
status  of  my  plan. 

The  Rodino  plan  calls  for  a  vigorous 
three-pronged  attack  on  all  hard  nar- 
cotics such  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  First, 
under  my  bill  H.R.  17269,  any  person 
known  to  be  an  addict  would  be  placed 
imder  medical  supervision  and  control  by 
Public  Health  ofBclals.  Such  treatment 
would  be  mandatory  and  could  involve 
confinement  of  the  addict  if  and  when 
medical  ofSclals  consider  it  necessary. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  Is  holding 
hearings  on  this  proposal,  and  it  has 
already  received  the  support  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  well  as 
a  number  of  State  and  local  narcotics 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment  the  com- 
pulsory medical  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts  is  not  only  sound  social  philoso- 
phy, m  terms  of  preventing  lives  from 
being  destroyed  and  families  ruined — it  is 
also  sound  economics.  Statistics  released 
recently  in  the  District  of  Columbia  indi- 
cate th-nt  the  crime  rate  In  ttiis  city  has 
decreased  by  19  percent  since  an  exten- 
sive addict-treatment  progitim  was  In- 
stituted. The  economics  of  this  program 
are  highly  significant.  An  untreated  ad- 
dict steals  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty per  year.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
there  are  only  100,000  addicts  in  the 
United  States,  this  amounts  to  an  eco- 
nomic loss  of  til  billion  per  year. 

To  incarcerate  an  addict  in  prison  for 
1  year  costs  between  £5,000  and  $10,000 
at  prc.<ient.  To  provide  the  same  addict 
with  the  kind  of  treatment  that  is  being 
administered  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  which  is  being  used  effectively  to 
reduce  crime,  costs  only  $2,000  per  year. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  addict  is  not  only  some- 
thing that  we  must  do  for  moral  reasons. 
it  Is  also  something  that  should  be  done 
for  economic  reasons. 

Obviously,  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts  Is  in  itself  not  enough.  The  sec- 
ond prong  of  our  attack  must  be  directed 
A  the  most  heinous  criminals  of  our 
times — the  narcotics  pushers  who  peddle 
their  horrors  on  the  streets:  the  orga- 
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nized  drug  rings;  and  International  nar- 
cotics entrepreneurs  who  operate  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  Under  my  plan,  law  en- 
forcement officials  would  be  freed  to 
conduct  vigorous  crackdowns  in  these 
areas.  My  bill  would  make  it  possible 
for  more  law  enforcement  officials  to  use 
other  measures  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  which  I  serve.  In  particular,  they 
could  concentrate  on  the  strong  powers 
provided  In  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  approved  by  our  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  October  7.  'With 
enactment  of  HR.  17269.  the  adminis- 
tration would  also  be  enabled  to  make 
greater  use  of  provisions  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
which  has  passed  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  now  awaits  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  third  thrust  of  my  attack  Is  in  an 
area  wliich  iias  been  too  long  neglected 
by  both  the  administration  and  tlie  Con- 
gress— the  area  of  internatioitai  control 
over  narcotics.  It  is  shocking  to  realize 
that  all  of  the  Ulegal  narcotics  in  the 
United  States  come  from  abroad  and  tiiat 
80  percent  of  the  Iieroin  in  the  United 
States  originates  from  opium  grown  in 
Turkey  and  processed  in  France.  Yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  coiintries  as 
Turkey  have  been  a  major  source  of  the 
contamination  that  is  threatetiins  otir 
whole  country,  the  administration  per- 
sists in  giving  foreign  aid  to  Turkey  with 
no  strings  attached.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Nixon  approved  a  $40 
milliou  development  loan  to  Turkey  even 
though  the  Turkish  Government  lias  not 
complied  with  our  request  to  eliminate 
opium  production. 

To  deal  with  this  appalling  situation. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  18397.  which 
would  impose  economic  sanctions  on  for- 
eign governments  tliat  fail  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  curb  the  Illegal  production 
and  processing  of  opium,  heroin,  cocaine, 
or  morphine.  It  nould  also  provide  af- 
firmative assistance  to  countries  which 
do  cooperate.  I  have  written  personally 
to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  call  this  matter  to  their 
attention,  and  I  am  gratified  that  as  a 
result  141  Members  of  the  House — both 
Republican  and  Democratic — fiave  given 
me  their  wholehearted  support  by  co- 
sponsoring  my  bill.  It  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Afi'airs.  Although  the  administration  lias 
not  yet  taken  a  public  position  on  this 
issue,  I  am  hopeful  Chat  my  bill  can  be 
enacted  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  thiee- 
pronged  attack  of  the  type  that  I  have 
formulated  is  essential,  liiese  are  times 
when  our  Nation  is  divided — there  are 
disagreements  among  young  and  old,  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites,  management 
and  labor.  But  the  narcotics  contamina- 
tion affects  all  of  our  Institutions.  As  a 
result,  every  responsible  member  of  our 
society  should  tie  willing  to  unite  m  such 
a  war  against  narcotics.  I,  for  one,  have 
pledged  to  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  that, 
as  their  Representative.  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  muster  the  full  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  flght.  I  in- 
tend to  keep  that  pledge. 
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C'UX'i'lNO  THE  DEFENSE  BDDGET 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or    MISSOtTHJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  October  12,  1970 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  In  an  editorial  concerning 
defense  budget  cuts  makes  some  sound 
points  both  pro  and  con  on  this  ques- 
tion but  concludes  that  so  far  it  docs 
not  appear  that  we  are  repeating  the 
past  mistakes  of  inadequate  prepared- 
ness. The  editorial  ol  Sunday.  October  4. 
follows: 

CumNO  THK  Ddxnsx  Bxtdgxt  Witboot 
Rt»^*  Risk 

Defenae  spending  U  on  its  abarpest  ewlng 
downwurd  sine*  the  end  of  the  Korean  flght- 
lag  17  yeara  ago.  This  development  brings  a 
variety  of  reacilona — elation  that  more  bil- 
lion* will  be  available  for  educaUon.  bousing. 
transportation,  the  control  of  crime  and  pol- 
lution and  possible  t&i  relief;  the  dUtreua  of 
more  than  &00.000  famlUea  and  individuals 
already  hurt  by  the  elimination  of  defense 
jobs  and  fear*  in  some  quarters  that  the 
miUiary  cuts,  are  excessive  and  could  rlslt 
the  nation's  survival. 

Any  defense  budget  involves  a  measure  of 
calculated  rUt  Total  security  Is  beyond 
achievement  by  any  naUon.  That  waa  true 
When  wars  were  fought  with  croasbows  and 
ramrods  and  It  U  true  In  this  Jittery  era  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  intercontinental  boi- 
U5UC  miasUes. 

TlUs  country  a  Vietnam  experience  has  pro- 
duced disiUuaionmeut.  Oooe  is  the  asaump- 
tton  tbat  a  superpower  can  use  iu  armed 
might  to  win  any  kind  of  war.  Americans 
now  understand  that  a  guerrlila  war  la  a 
special  case.  It  may  be  Indeciaivo  and  un- 
wianable— as  Vietnam  is — when  the  great 
power  limit*  a  coufiict  by  imiKwmg  restric- 
tions on  itself  m  order  to  avoid  a  larger  war. 
Tflua  the  U.S.  baa  relrilned  from  mvadlng 
North  Vietnam  or  obllteratliig  It  from  the 
ttir  lest  Red  China  intervene  with  lU  end- 
less legions.  The  1950  lesson  of  attempting 
to  invada  and  conqtiei  North  Korea  tua 
atucic 

Now  the  united  States  ia  on  lu  way  out  of 
the  war  in  stages.  By  the  middle  of  1971  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  Iw  wholly  responsible 
for  the  land  defense  of  their  country.  U-S. 
help  U  maWng  this  pijaslble  and  it  was  an 
Amertcan  expediUonary  force  that  saved 
South  Vietnam  from  CommunOit  conquest 
in  the  cntical  years  from  1965  to  IMS.  Thus 
anyone  who  rt»<m*  that  the  U.S.  had  no 
valid  purpose  In  Vietnam  or  (ailed  to  ac- 
complish it  Ignores  li^e  facta. 

vxsTHaja  L04D  Duccfiatisa 

Bub  the  Vietnamese  involvement  is  march- 
mg  into  hUtory.  and  the  United  State*  finds 
i-_ielf  able  to  retrench  heavily  on  both  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  manpower.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  summary  of  cuts  made  and  in 
prospect: 

Prom  a  peak  of  81.3  bUIlon  dollars  tn  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1969.  deleoa*  out- 
lays have  been  reduced  more  than  7.6  bil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  the  coat  of  weap- 
ons baa  increased  and  men  m  uniform  have 
been  grd.n:ed  pay  raises.  When  these  are  ex/ 
eluded,  defense  spending  dropped  from  78.7 
bUlion  in  fiscal  i9«9  to  65.9  blUion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  a  decline  of  about  18 
per  cent.  Defense  spending  absorba  34.8  per 
cent  of  the  federal  budget  compared  with 
43.2  per  cent  m  1960. 

By  another  measure,  total  defense  expen- 
ditures m  the  current  fiscal  year  are  expected 
to  decline  to  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  lowest  level  In  30  years.  At  the 
height   of   the   Vietnam   war.   about  9   per 
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cent  of  GNP  wns  gomg  to  defense;  at  the 
peak  of  the  Korean  war.  about  13.5  per  cent. 
It  was  more  than  40  per  cent  at  the  height 
of  World  War  n. 

The  1971  defense  budget  is  fcA-  a  little  orsr 
71  bUlion.  with  a  posslbilicy  that  the  level 
may  faU  below  70  billion  in  fiscal  1972.  Even 
larger  cuts  are  possible  depending  on  the 
pouticai  climate.  After  several  years  of  rub- 
l»er-stamplng  most  Pentagon  requests.  Con- 
gress Is  DOW  taking  a  hard  look  at  all  major 
items  and  rejecting  some  of  them.  Most 
recently  the  legislators  scuttled  a  153-mll- 
Uon-doIIar  start  on  a  third  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier. 

In  addition  to  the  half-million  workers 
who  have  lost  thler  jobs  at  defense  planU 
in  the  last  year,  another  500.000  are  expected 
to  be  laid  off  during  the  next  13  months. 
Civilian  payrolls  in  the  Defense  department 
are  being  cut  by  lOO.OOO  perhaps  more. 

By  next  June  the  total  number  In  uni- 
form will  have  declined  to  3.9  miUlon,  com- 
pared with  the  Vietnam  war  peak  of  3.5  mU- 
llon  in  1968.  Three  more  divisions  will  be 
cut  from  the  standing  Army,  bringing  the 
number  of  divisions  to  the  lowest  point  (13)^ 
divisions)  In  more  than  10  yeara.  The  Air 
Force,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  are 
also  undergomg  personnel  cuts.  In  Vietnam 
the  American  forces  wiU  be  down  to  384.000 
or  fewer  by  nest  Bday.  Tbe  highest  figure 
was  543.000. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  navy  Is  ex- 
panding rapidly,  especially  In  submarines. 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  shrinking.  A  total  of  286 
ships  has  been  announced  for  mothbalUng 
or  scrapping  since  April  of  1969.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  Navy's  surface  vwisela  are  more 
than  30  yeara  old.  The  building  of  modern 
ablps  has  lagged  during  tbe   Vietnam   war. 

By  one  measurement — nuclear  megaton- 
nage — the  United  States  is  reported  to  have 
fallen  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic 
military  strength.  The  Russians  may  also 
have  more  "delivery  vehicles"  for  atomic  war- 
heads. But  there  ta  also  the  grim  fact  That 
both  countrlee  have  sufficient  nuclear  mtght 
to  destroy  each  other  several  times  over. 
Moreover,  the  deployment  of  multiple  war- 
heads in  the  MIKV  mlesile  system  will  en- 
large the  U.S.  capability. 

QUESTION  OP  aovntr  taam 

Thus  there  ta  no  apparent  basis  for  the 
alarm  registered  by  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
chairman  of  tbe  Houae  armed  services  com- 
mittee, and  some  others  in  Congrecs  that 
there  la  present  danger  from  lieing  eclipsed 
by  Russia  as  the  world's  atrongest  military 
power.  The  real  concern  la  whether  the  hard 
line  recently  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  may 
(»n-inue.  The  main  test  wUl  be  the  outcome 
of  the  U.S.-S£oviet  talks  on  the  limitation 
of  strat^lc  arms.  If  this  effort  to  freeze  the 
arms  race  ahould  fall,  tlie  United  States 
«x>uld  have  to  take  a  new  reading  on  Its  mili- 
tary requiremcntB. 

But  for  now  It  seems  that  the  recent  curb 
on  unlimited  military  spending— a  big  fac- 
tor in  taxM  and  a  cause  of  inflation — la  ]ua- 
tifled.  Tbe  time  bad  oome  to  trim  tbe  mili- 
tary budget  and  Secretary  Laird  of  tbe  De- 
fense department  Is  doing  that  with  the  help 
of  Congreae.  There  are  unforcunate  disloca- 
tions for  indlvlduais  losing  their  Jobe.  for 
communities  where  defense  plant  Jobs  are 
important  and  for  an  economy  tn  which  one 
in  every  10  Jobs  stemimed  from  defense  leas 
than  two  years  ago. 

Tet  the  impact  of  defense  cuts  on  t2ie  econ- 
omy ahouid  never  be  the  decisive  considera- 
tion. It  baa  iKcn  shown  since  World  War 
II  that  there  are  acceptable  nonmllitary  al- 
ternatives to  wars  and  defense  spending  In 
order  to  keep  the  economy  from  stagnating. 
By  cutting  taxes  or  Increasing  InvestinentB 
in  social  needs,  the  gonmment  can  achlere 
much  the  some  result. 

So  It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  whether 
the  United  States   is   prorldlng  auflclently 
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Cor  its  self -defense  uid  lu  l&ternntion&l  com- 
miuuenu.  The  courae  of  retreactunent  eo  lu 
followed  don  not  appeu  to  be  repeaUim  tbe 
poet  mistakes  of  Inadequate  prepondneea. 


AirrO     SAFETY:     BUMPERS — NO.     4 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  tbe  Natiooal 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  started  actively 
working  on  the  problems  of  poorly 
designed  bumpers  with  their  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  issued 
October  14.  1967.  The  only  specific  ac- 
complishment was  a  public  hearing  held 
on  April  2.  1970.  We  stlU  have  no  notice 
of  proposed  ruieinaking,  the  next  step 
toward  implementing  a  formal  regula- 
Uon. 

To  complete  the  record  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  discussion  paper  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  for  use  at  the  April  meet- 
ing: 

ExTsaioa  PEOTScnoN  (BtrMPcas) 

On  October  14.  1967.  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  issued  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rule  malting  (33  FJl.  14278).  es- 
tablishing dockets  to  receive  comments  on 
the  height  of  motor  vetilcle  bumpen.  Docket 
No.  1-9,  and  on  bimiper  effectiveness,  Docket 
No.  1-10.  On  Apni  2.  1970,  tbe  Nauonal 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  will  bold  a  public 
meeting  t}eglnning  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Auditorium,  14th 
and  E  Streets.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C..  to 
discuss  bumpers  and  other  aspects  of  front 
and  rear  low  speed  collision  protection.  It  is 
expected  that  the  information  presented  at 
the  meeting  will  aid  the  prompt  davelt^- 
ment  of  a  Qnal  rule  In  this  area. 

In  order  to  focus  the  issues  as  sharply  as 
possible,  the  Bureau  has  drafted  a  discussion 
paper.  In  the  form  of  a  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard,  representing  tbe  Bureau's  concept 
of  the  form  and  content  of  a  final  nile.  Copies 
ot  the  discussion  paper  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  Mr.  Clue  Ferguson,  Director, 
once  of  Standards  on  Crash -Injury  Reduc- 
tion. National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  400 
7th  Street.  8.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  S0591. 

DISCUSSION    PApax 

Exterior  protection — pasaenger  cars,  multi- 
purpose passenger  t>ehioles.  buees.  and 
trucks  w/ffrcss  vehicle  weight  rating  of 

20.000  lbs.  or  less 

81.  PvrpoMe  and  scope. — ^Thts  standard 
catabllshes  requirements  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive front  and  rear  low  speed  collision  inter- 
face between  vehicles  and  between  vehicles 
and  axed  objects. 

32.  Applicability.— This  standard  applies 
to  passenger  cars,  multipurpose  pasaenger 
vetilcles,  buses,  and  trucks  with  groas  ve- 
hicle weight  rating  of  10,000  pounds  or  leas. 

53.  DefiniUon. 

33.1.  "Vehicle  comer"  means  a  point  or  Une 
on  the  vehicle  established  by  a  vertical  plane 
that  ia  tangent  to  tbe  vehicle  and  at  an  angle 
of  45*  to  the  vehicle's  longitudinal  oenter- 
llne  (see  Fig.  1). 

54.  Requirements. 

34.1  When  tested  according  to  S6 : 

A.  No  portion  of  the  vehicle  shall  make  con- 
tact with  any  of  the  vertical  aurfaoee  of  tbe 
pendultmi  Impact  face. 

B.  The  vehicle's  lampa,  reflective  deWoea 
and  associated  equipment  as  specified  In 
MVSS  No.  108  flball  Incur  no  damage  nor 
dlaplacament  so  aa  to  affeet  tbelr  function 
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and /or  exceed  the  aa  Installed  adjustment 
capability  spedfled  by  tbe  vehlcle'a  manu- 
facturer. 

C.  The  vehicle's  hood  and  trunk  latch  sya- 
tema,  and  the  fuel,  cooling,  and  exhaust  ays- 
terns  ahall  Incur  no  damage  so  aa  to  Impair 
their  as   Installed   operational   performance. 

SS.  Demonstration  Teat. 

56.1.  Preparation  o/  Test  VehlcJe. — The  ve- 
hicle shall  be  at  curb  weight  and  on  a  level, 
hard  surface  with  the  front  wheels  In  a 
straight-ahead  position.  Each  road  wheel 
shall  be  equipped  with  the  manufacturer's 
standard  size  original  equipment  tires  in- 
flated to  the  vehicle  manufacturer's  recom- 
mended pressure  for  the  indicated  loading. 
Tbe  wheels  shall  be  blocked  to  keep  the  ve- 
hicle in  one  test  position.  In  addition,  if 
desired,  the  vehicle's  parking  brakes  may  be 
engaged  and  the  transmission  plac«d  in  lock 
or  neutral. 

85.2.  Preparation  of  Test  Device. — Prepare 
a  pendulum  type  impact  device  containing 
a  mass  equal  to  vehicle  curb  weight.  The 
mass  shall: 

(a)  Be  aJ&xed  to  one  end  of  a  rigid  shaft 
such  that  the  distance  between  its  fulcrum 
and  the  ccnter-of  percussion  of  tbe  mass 
shall  measure  132^  1  inches. 

(b)  Be  capable  of  a-x-inglng  in  a  circular 
arc  in  a  vertical  plane  and  through  a  pre- 
scribed tingle. 

(c)  Have  affixed  to  it  an  Impact  fare  con- 
aisting  of  a  rigid  non-deforming  contoured 
■urfaee  as  detailed  in  Fig  3.  Line-A  of  tbe 
contoured  siuface  and  the  center-of  per- 
cttsaion  of  tbe  pendulum  ahall  lie  In  the  same 
hortnsntal  plane  when  the  pendulum  is 
freely  hanging.  Also  when  the  pendulum  is 
freely  banging,  a  clearance  of  not  more  than 
6  Inches  shall  exist  between  tbe  bottom  of 
the  Eteel  contoured  surface  and  the  ground. 

353.  Method  of  Impacting  the  Vehicle- 

85.3.1.  Prepare  to  strike  tbe  vehicle  with 
the  pendulum  Impact  face  by  swinging  tbe 
pendulum  away  from  the  vehicle  to  a  posi- 
tion that  when  released  to  fr^c-tall  it  will 
produce  a  striking  velocity  of  7'3  feet  per 
second.  Llne-A  of  tbe  pendulum's  Impact  face 
at  the  Instant  of  impact  ahall: 

(a)  Impact  the  vehicle  w;^en  it  Intercepta 
a  vertical  plane  that  la  tangent  to  the  ve- 
hicle surface  being  impacted,  and 

(b)  Be  30  Inches  above  ground  level 

55.3.2.  Impact  tiie  front  and  the  rear  of 
tbe  vehicle  with  the  pendulum  positioned 
according  to  S5.3  1  as  follows; 

(a)  Parallel  to  the  vehicle's  longitudinal 
centerllne  commencing  at  the  vehicle's  cen- 
terline  aid  repeated  at  each  l6-incb  interval 
both  to  the  right  and  left  of  vehicle  center- 
line  until  the  width  of  the  vehicle  binmded 
between  vehicle  corners  has  been  impacted. 

(b)  At  the  vehicle  comer  in  a  direction 
that  makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
vehicle's  centerllne. 

S5.3.3  Repeat  S5.3.1  and  S5.3.2.  except 
L;ne-A  of  ^iie  pendvUum's  impact  face  shall 
b?  14  inches  above  ground  level  at  tbe  in- 
stant contact  is  made  with  The  vehicle 
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WORDS    OP    BORIS    PONOMARYOV 
SHOW   SOVIET   INTENTIONS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW    LONQ? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  towA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  October  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sup- 
plement an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Jacobs 
appearing  elsewhere  in  the  RtcoRD  which 
deals  with  Soviet  strategy  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  International  AlTa'rs  magazine. 
This  magazine  is  published  by  the  Aglt- 
Prop  section  of  the  Soviet  Polltboro. 
Since  this  article  is  quite  lengthy  it  will 
not  be  read  in  but  rather  I  will  comment 
on  certain  portions  of  the  article  which 
are  particularly  interesting  in  the  light 
of  current  events.  Any  of  my  colleagues 
who  «ish  to  read  the  article  in  fun  can 
obtain  a  copy  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. * 
international  Affairs  maparine  serves 
as  an  Instrument  by  which  Communist 
cadres  in  the  English  speaking  nations 
receive  detailed  instructions  on  the  more 
comolex  issues  Involved  in  waging  rear 
warfare  In  the  United  States.  It  trans- 
mits the  Communist  line.  An  Interesting 
historical  sidelight  on  this  particular 
publication  is  that  Donald  MacClean.  the 
English  <llpIomat  who  Bed  to  the  .■'ovlet 
Union  in  1951,  was  the  editor  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  for  several  years.  He  was 
subsequently  moved  to  a  position  on  the 
Encll'h  desk  of  the  Soviet  forelFn  sec- 
tion. 

The  article  which  I  wish  to  comment 
on  was  authored  by  one  Boris  Pono- 
maryov,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Onion  and  head  of 
the  foreign  section.  Mr.  Ponomaryov  la 
an  old  hand  at  Internationa!  subversion. 
Stalin  thought  so  much  of  tils  ability  In 
conducting  operations  in  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  that  be  appointed  bim  to 
head  the  Communist  International,  as 
the  mechanism  for  coordinating  global 
subversion  was  known  In  Stalin's  day.  Mr. 
Ponomaryov  was  also  charged  vrith  or- 
ganizing the  Comlnform  and  today  heads 
the  international  organizstlan  of  Com- 
munist and  Workers  parties  In  Its  pres- 
ent refined  form. 

Ponomaryov  makes  a  statement  which 
has  pa''ticular  significance  at  this  point 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  competition 
developing  to  see  who  can  dismantle  our 
defense  system  the  fastest.  Mr.  Pono- 
maryov says: 

In  present  day  conditions  account  must 
also  necessarily  be  taken  of  tbe  fact  that 
external  factors,  that  is,  the  general  world 
tialanoe  of  forces,  tbe  poeslblllty  of  getting 
support  from  the  world  socialist  system  and. 
on  tbe  other  hand,  the  degree  of  danger  of 
Imperialist  export  of  counterrevolution,  hsve 
a  considerable  role  to  pla;  In  determining 
tbe  concrete  ways  of  revolution. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  Commu- 
nist Jargon  the  "world  socialist  system" 
Is  b&slcally  what  we  think  of  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  colonies.  When  It  Is 
remembered  that  this  article  is  aimed  at 
cadre  members  of  the  Bngllsh  apeaUng 
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parties.  Including  naturally  the  CPU8A. 
we  can  see  ttiat  what  Ponomaryov  is  do- 
ing is  offering  the  U3.  Communist  party 
military  assistance.  Re  Is  telling  the 
Communist  cadre  ta  the  United  States 
that  they  can  count  on  a  nuclear  boost  to 
power  from  the  good  old  Soviet  mother- 
land when  the  time  is  right  and  they 
should  plan  their  operatlon-s  accordingly. 
As  the  balance  of  forces  continues  to 
shift  In  the  Soviet  favor  this  i>osslbllity 
of  assistance  grows. 

Now  one  might  Imagine  that  state- 
ments of  this  type  from  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Section  might  tend  to 
strain  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.  Mr.  Ponomaryov 
does  admit  further  along  In  the  article 
that  promoting  friendly  relations  be- 
t»een  governments  at  one  level  and  at 
the  same  time  directing,  supporting,  and 
assisting  a  subversive  organization  de- 
signed to  overthrow  that  same  govern- 
ment, to  the  point  of  promising  them  di- 
rect military  assistance,  does  present  a 
bit  of  a  problem.  He  said: 

To  the  CPSTJ  has  fallen  the  lot  of  being  the 
first  to  tackle  In  practice  (emphasis  original) 
tbe  problem  of  relations  between  a  socialist 
state  and  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  working  movement  In  tbe  camp  of  Im- 
perialism, tbe  problem  of  combining  the 
struggle  for  peaceful  relations  with  tbe  capi- 
talist states  with  the  direct  m^port  and 
assistance  for  this  novfment  (emphasis 
mine) .  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
this  Is  no  simple  matter,  thaorit  requires  tbe 
skillful  combination  of  principle  and  flexl- 
blUty  In  politics.  The  CPStT  has  worked  con- 
sistently on  this  task. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  It 
Is  no  simple  matter  to  establish  the  spirit 
of  "detente"  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  the  spirit  of 
conquest  at  all  other  levels  of  contact. 
Ever  since  the  cold  war.  better  known 
as  unarmed  warfare,  disappeared  from 
the  minds  of  the  men  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  In  some  other  policy  formu- 
lating echelons,  though  hardly  from  the 
real  world,  this  task  has  lieen  immeas- 
urably easier.  We  tend  to  Ignore  the  un- 
bridled hostility  manifested  by  the  Sovi- 
ets botji  in  word  and  In  deed  for  the 
occasional  soothing  words  of  one  of  h«r 
diplomats.  We  relegate  all  the  obvious 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  proceedtag 
handily  toward  Its  stated  goal  of  global 
conquest  to  the  realm  of  fancy  and  hang 
on  the  words  of  such  proven  liars  as 
A.  Dobrynln. 

II  has  gotten  to  the  potat  where  it 
seems  that  the  notion  that  we  can  some- 
how mystically  evoke  peace  is  actually 
being  taken  seriously.  That  we  can  call 
It  up  from  some  mysterious  historical 
process,  as  it  were.  That  our  wishes  and 
Interests  cotaclde  with  Soviet  Interests 
and  objectives.  This  Is  not  the  case. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  those  who  are  In 
doubt  about  Soviet  intentions  will  study 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ponomaryov.  That  the 
next  time  the  military  budget  comes 
aroimd.  It  Is  clearly  understood  by  all 
concerned  that  the  Sovieta  are  on 
record.  In  this  Instance  and  many  oth- 
ers, as  stating  that  when  they  get  the 
necessary  bang  we  are  going  to  be  left 
holding  the  proverbial  buck.  Those  of  us 
who  are  left,  that  ia. 
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VOTING  RECORDS  FOR  91ST 
CONGRESS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Vonrfov.  October  12.  1970 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  been  my  custom  at  the  close  of  each 
session  of  Congress  to  outline  my  voting 
record  and  to  report  my  stewardship  to 
constltutents  of  the  flrst  district. 

I  Introduced  92  public  bills.  Over  42 
percent  received  action  either  by  being 
totally  or  partially  ennrted.  passed  by  the 
Ho'i.se  and  awaltini;  either  Senate  or 
conference  action.  My  staff  and  I  have 
hindled  approximately  47.900  pieces  of 
flrst-class  mail  which  Included  opinions 
of  const'tuents.  requests  for  Information 
and  publications,  military  problems,  and 
other  it«n5  of  personal  concern. 

A  large  share  of  my  time  has  been 
devoted  to  problems  involving  pollution 
abatement  protects  and  envirorunental 
quality.  Municipalities  In  my  district 
have  initiated  55  protects  In  these  vital 
areas  with  the  lowe=t  request  for  funds 
beta-?  «1,500  and  the  hlirhest  $4,360,600 
T  am  hanpv  to  .eav  that  the  first  district 
received  $7.275.7fiB  in  Federal  funds  for 
these  projects  With  24  projects  still  In- 
complete, addlt'onal  requests  for  S4  055.- 
500  are  receiving  my  per.<;onal  attention. 
I  have  staved  abreast  of  the  changing 
conditions  In  the  first  district  by  return - 
Inir  to  W'sconsin  from  Wash'ngton  60 
times  during  the  91st  Congress.  These 
trips  hove  allowed  me  to  keep  In  constant 
touch  with  local  as  well  as  Federal  of- 
ficials In  order  to  expedite  commimlty 
reouests  and  head  oil  pos.>!lble  trouble 
areas.  My  overall  attendance  record  on 
the  House  fioor  Is  93  percent. 

To  better  serve  my  constituents  I  have 
m'»'ntalned  two  full-time  district  offices. 
Thev  are  staffed  by  full-time  secretaries. 
In  addition,  my  field  secretary  represent! 
me  at  dtlren  meetings  and  conferences 
when  my  duties  in  Wa.shlngtnn  prevent 
me  from  ettend'ng  these  most  important 
community  functions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  is  my  vot- 
ing record  for  the  91st  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  session  held  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 7  It  would  be  Impractical  and  costly 
to  include  every  recorded  vote  since  some 
votes  were  on  minor  legislation  and  some 
were  on  parliamentary  procedures  which 
wotild  necessitate  lengthy  discourse  to 
make  clear.  I  am  proud  of  my  record.  It 
reflects  my  dralre  to  be  a  careful  stew- 
ard of  mv  constituents'  tax  dollars;  my 
determination  to  bring  spending  within 
the  national  budget:  to  restore  and  pro- 
mote security  within  and  without;  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment; 
and  to  strengthen  the  framework  of  law. 
Vonifc  RxooKD  rom  91ffr  Coiraaias 

Vot«d  In  support  of : 

fa>  Limiting  single  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  930.000. 

<b\  The  AgrlcuUure  Act  of  1970. 

Voted  to  favor  of: 

(a)  Amending  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1S38  to  establish  a  ten-year  merchant  ma- 
rine ship  construction  subsidy  program. 
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(b>  AiithorMng  funds  to  buUd  and  oper- 
ate American  merchant  ehtps  so  that  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  fleet  can  become  competitive 
with    other    natloni    upon    whose    shipping 

(c)  The  Airport  and  Airway  DcTelopment 
we  are  becomlnfs  Increasingly  dependent. 
Act  of  1970.  authorizing  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  Improving  the  United  8tat«8'  avia- 
tion system. 

idl  Establishing  a  program  for  preserv- 
ing additional  historic  property  throughout 
the  United  States. 

te)  The  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1969. 
extending  the  due  date  for  a  floa.  cost  esti- 
mate of  the  Interstate  highway  system. 

(f)  Authorizing  funds  for  motor  vehicle 
and  tire  safety  programs  and  enacting  new 
safety  regulations  for  tires  and  motorcK^***^ 
headgear. 

Voted  against : 

(a)  The  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.«iportatlon  and  related  agencies 
because  of  inflationary  Increases  which  had 
been  added  to  the  budget  request. 

(b)  The  radio- TV  campaign  spending  bill 
which  would  discriminate  aealnst  broad- 
casters and  against  minor  candidates. 

DEfTNSr    ArJD    S^CrSTTT 

Voted  In  favor  of: 

(a)  The  Foreign  Military  Soles  Act  to  as- 
sist other  Nations  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

(b>  Defense  Department  appropriations. 

<c\  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
for  fiscal  1971  Including  a  proposal  to  cut 
8550  million. 

(d>  Military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(e>  Allowing  the  President  to  institute  a 
lottery  system  for  selecting  persons  for  In- 
duction into  the  Armed  Services. 

(f>  The  'Toward  Peace  with  Justice  In 
Vietnam"  Resolution  supporting  President 
Nixon's  effort  to  negotiate  a  "Just  peace"  In 
Vietnam  and  requesting  the  President  to 
continue  to  press  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

(g)  Resolution  calling  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam, 

(h)  The  Defense  PaclUtles  and  Indusiria! 
Security  Act  of  1970.  authorizing  measures 
to  protect  defense  production  and  claaslfled 
Information  released  to  defense  Industry 
against  subversion. 

(1)  Retaining  t345.5  million  for  procure- 
ment of  and  9400.0  million  for  research  for 
the  Safeguard   AntlbalU?tlc   Missile  System. 

(])  Reducing  United  States  contributions 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmsment 
Agency. 

Voted  against : 

(a>    Foreign  aid  appropriations  for  flapal 

1970  and  1971,  which  proposed  spending  ap- 
proximately M  billion  on  military  and  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid  programs. 

(b)  The  bill  replacing  existing  export  con- 
trol laws  with  new  legislation  designed  to 
ease  controls  on  exports  of  goods  to  Com- 
minlst  nations. 

(c)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorisation  bill  for  tla^ 

1971  which  contemplated  spending  too  large 
a  sum  lor  advanced  space  exploration  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  Federal  spending  on 
non-essential  programs  msut  be  reduced. 

EOncATION 

Voted  m  favor  of: 

<a)  Authorizing  934.6  billion  for  three 
years  to  implement  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Authorizing  funds  for  three  years  to 
operate  the  National  Pouudatlou  on  the  Arte 
and  Humanities. 

(cl  The  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization, voted  aarller  to  reduce  Cnal 
amount  of  funding. 
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(6)  The  Health,  Education  and  Welfare- 
Labor  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1970  as 
passed  the  HDuse. 

(e>  Authorising  fuuds  for  the  Public 
Broadcasitug  Corporation,  after  voMiig  to  re- 
duce total  funding- 

(1)  The  bill  providing  emergency  student 
lean  guarautees- 

(gi  The  Amendment  to  deny  Federal  In- 
terest subsidies  on  college  construction  loans 
tr>  colleges  which  fall  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
to  t>tudenu  who  willfully  violate  coll^;e 
regulations  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tribute to  substantia)  disruption. 

^h)  The  bill  to  eulborlze  a  3-year  program 
.if  research,  advanced  training,  and  remedial 
programs  to  help  children  with  learning  dls- 
abiiuies. 

til  The  amendment  prohibiting  use  of 
Federal  funds  lo  force  bu&mg  and  providing 
for  freedom  of  choice  plans 

(J)  The  bill  establishing  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Scl- 
ences. 

tki  Authorizing  Indefinite  amounts  of 
funds  for  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity. 

til  The  Office  of  Education  Appropriations 
bill  for  fiicol  1971. 

tm)  Creating  a  center  to  develop  teaching 
materlaW  and  me:hc*d5  for  the  handicapped. 

Voted  against : 

(a>  A  highly  inB3tlonar>'  tl  billion  Amend- 
ment to  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare- 
Labor  ApprnprlB'lor.A  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
v'hlch  would  have  added  nearly  9600  million 
for  Impacted  aid  programs. 

(bl  Against  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  a  hlghlv  iMftattonarv  cotiference  report  of 
the  Health.  EducnUon  and  Welfare-Labor 
ApDroprlsrior.'i  bill  fcr  fiscal  1070. 

(c)  Against  overriding  the  Presldent'i  veto 
of  a  hlghlv  irfiationary  conference  report  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Anproprlatlons  bill 
for  Aval  1971. 

FNVISONMENTAL    or^LITT 

Voted  In  favor  of: 

(al  Amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend 
the  program  of  research  relating  to  fuels  and 
chemical.'!. 

lb)  Establishing  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

(c)  Authorizing  834B  mltUon  to  protect 
public  waters  from  oil  and  eewag-  pollution 
for  a  three  vear  period. 

(d)  The  bill  authorising  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  reiiource  develop- 
ment projects. 

(e)  EsUbllshtug  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

(f)  EstabU:.hlng  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 

ig)  The  Emergency  Community  Pacllltlea 
Act  of  1970  authorizing  an  additional  91  bil- 
lion for  construction  of  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

(h)  Leglslauoa  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  nationwide  air 
polltitlon  standards. 

(ii  Extending  and  Increasing  authority  to 
undertal:e  research  In  solid  wuie  disposal. 

(Jl  Creating  s  Comml?=sion  on  Pontilation 
Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

tki  The  bill  establishing  legal  requlre- 
menu  lor  cleaning  up  the  Natloa'B  rivera. 

(1)  Public  Works  appropriauous  for  pol- 
U;tioa  control. 

<m)  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tions. 

(n)  Authorizing  (45  mllUon  through  fiscal 
1973  to  establish  programs  or.  environmental 
education. 

(o)  The  blU  providing  for  conservation  of 
anadromous  fishing  resources. 

(p)  Restoring  the  Golden  Eagle  program 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

Voted  against: 

(a)  Funding  of  the  proposed  8ST. 

(b)  The  consideration  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  and  Management  Act  which 
wotild  have  allowed  increased  logging  and 
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Intensify  foreot  management  In  the  national 
forests. 

oovxaNMXNT  opeaaTioNS 

Voted  in  favor  of  r 

(a)  The  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1970  providing  for  a  6^r  pay  Increase  retro- 
active to  December  27.  1960.  for  Federal 
postal  and  other  civil  service  employees. 

fb)  The  Federal  Salary  Comparability  Act. 

(cl  An  amendment  to  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  to  authorize  a  94.S 
m'lllon  rescoriitlon  of  the  west  front  of  tbe 
U.S  C.ipltol  instead  of  a  94S  million  ex- 
pansion. 

(d)  Re:iolutlons  providing  monies  for  In- 
vestigative activities  of  the  House  Internal 
Scrurtiy  Committee. 

(e)  Requiring  Members  of  the  House  to 
repsr:  honorariums  of  9300  or  more,  and  un- 
secured loans  for  more  than  90  days  in  excess 
of  910.000. 

( f )  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  reformed  procedures  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(g^  The  Postal  reform  bill  which  con- 
verted the  Post  Officii  Department  into  an 
independent  U.S.  Postal  Servlre. 

(h)  Authorizing  an  additional  000  posi- 
tions on  the  White  House  police  force  to  be 
\isei  for  the  protection  of  foreign  embassies 
m  D.C. 

(1)  Tbe  President's  reorganization  plan  to 
cre;kte  a  Domestic  Council  and  expand  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  create  an  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Vo:ed  against: 

la^  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  Pl- 
nivnclng  Act.  Included  In  the  bill  was  a  pro- 
vision Uberillzlng  retirement  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  Congressional  em- 
ployees. 

(bi  Tbe  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Bill  for  1970  since  It  contained  payment  for 
in?rea=:ed  Congres8!ona!  S.'ilarles. 

(ci  The  resolution  to  adjourn  over  Un- 
iToln's  Birthday  In  1969,  thereby  foreclosing 
:he  poMtbllliy  of  considering  the  matter  of 
C-^ngrcsslonal  pay  Increase.  This  Increafie  was 
un'lmely.  ill-sdvlsed  and  contributed  to  In- 
a.<itlon. 

(dl  Providing  an  additional  employee  for 
each  Member  of  the  House. 

{e>  Authorizing  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  lo  conduct  foreign  studies. 

(f)  Authorizing  additional  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  James  Madhon  Memorial 
Building  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

(gl  Fiscal  1971  Independent  Offices  and 
H.U-D.  appropriations  after  efforts  to  reduce 
amounts  were  unsuccessful.  Supported  the 
President's  veto  of  even  higher  inflationary 
conference  report. 

(h)  Additional  funds  for  the  Kennedy  Cen 
ter  for  Performing  Arts  in  Washington.  Whav 
had  once  started  as  a  private  building  was 
becoming  a  publicly  supported  building  for 
thc  benefit  of  a  few  living  In  and  around 
Washington. 

HEALTH 

Voted  in  favor  of: 

(a>  Extending  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  aid  program  for  three  years. 
Later  voted  to  override  the  Preeldent's  veto 
because  of  the  dire  need  for  medical  facilities 
tn  this  country. 

(b>  The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Conetructlon  Act  with  provisions  for 
mentally-Ill  children. 

rc>  The  Health  Act  Extension  bill  for  re- 
search and  training  In  tbe  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  diseases. 

(dl  Amendments  to  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Health  Cen- 
tere  Construction  Act  of  1963- 

(e)  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
to  provide  education  programs  on  drug  abuse. 

(f)  The  medical  library  assistance  bill  ex- 
tending federal  assistance  for  an  additional 
three  years. 

(g)  Expanding  and  making  permanent  leg- 
islation to  provide  mlUc  for  aohool  children 
at  reduced  cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(h>  Extending  for  three  years  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  training  In  the  allied 
health  professions. 

juDictAi.  am>  LAW  nrroBCEicmT 

Voted  in  favor  of: 

(a)  Justice  Department  and  Judiciary  ap- 
prc^rlatlona. 

(b)  Amending  statutory  provisions  rft- 
lattng  to  the  Judicial  machinery  of  the  Cus- 
tom Court. 

(c)  Amending  the  Federal  Deposit  Insnr- 
ance  Act  to  require  Insured  banks  to  mala- 
tain  certain  records  and  to  require  reporting 
of  certain  transactions  in  currency  and  mone- 
tary instruments  to  the  Treasury  Department 
to  prevent  use  of  financial  Institutions  and 
foreign  bank  accounts  In  criminal  activity. 

(d)  The  bill  providing  statutory  standards 
for  camping  activities  in  the  National  Park 
System  in  order  to  prevent  Illegal  demonstzm- 
tlona  snd  camp-Ins. 

(e)  Creating  a  Select  House  Committee  to 
investlf^ate  crime  In  tbe  United  States. 

(f)  Prohibiting  mailing  of  obscene  materia] 
CO  persons  under  17  years-of-age  and  per- 
mitting persons  who  object  to  receiving  such 
ma:l  to  list  their  names  with  the  Post  OOoe 
Department 

(g)  Authorizing  93.15  billion  In  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Aasistance  funds  for  three 
years. 

(h)  Prohibiting  the  \ise  of  Interstate  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  of  unsolicited 
salacious  advertising. 

<1)  The  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  whlcb  will  strengthen  the  controls 
over  the  proliferation  of  drugs  tn  the  United 
States. 

(J)  The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  ot 
1970  which  will  Increase  tbe  ability  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  control  organized 
crime.  Contained  in  the  bill  is  provision  for 
dealing  with  terrorist  bombings. 

(k)  Authorizing  funds  for  airline  security 
operations. 

(1)  The  Voting  Rights  Act  which  provided 
for  nationwide  standards  for  vottn(t  eUgl- 
blllty  and  which  set  up  a  nationwide  30-day 
residency  requirement  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. Voted  against  final  bill  since  It  con- 
tamed  completely  different  provisions  from 
the  House  passed  version,  and  since  It  con- 
tained an  unconstitutional  provision  requir- 
ing all  States  to  adopt  an  18-year  old  voting 
age. 

faa)  Amendment  to  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  election  of  the  President  and  tbo 
Vice  President  by  direct  popular  vote,  alter 
'upporttng  the  District  Plan. 

LABOX 

Voted  in  favor  of: 

(a>  Tbe  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  providing 
for  additional  safety  standards.  reqiUitng 
closing  of  unsafe  mines,  and  providing  com- 
penutlon  for  miners  suffering  from  black 
lung  disease. 

(b>  Increasing  by  15"?  the  benefl"?  paid  to 
retired  workers  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

{0}  The  unemployment  compensation  bill 
to  provide  coverage  for  an  additional  4.S  mil- 
lion workers 

fd>  The  railroad  retirement  act  amend- 
ments providing  for  retirement  at  age  6S  with 
an  extension  of  certain  retirement  benefits. 

(e)  Rilsing  Social  Security  benefits  bv 
15%. 

(f)  The  1970  Sodal  Security  Act  Increas- 
ing payments  by  6%  and  providing  for  cost- 
of-living  benefit  Increase  and  increasing  to 
83,000  the  outside  earnings  limitation. 

Vot*d  against: 

(a)  Requiring  employer  contributions  to 
Joint  promotion  funds  for  construction  ma- 
terials In  the  construction  Industry. 

TAXES  ANO  ECONOMIC  BEsroiVSnaUTT 

Voted  in  favor  of; 

(a)  Providing  tax  relief  to  most  taxpayers 
and  to  close  many  tax  loopholes.  Major  pro- 
visions Included:  Increase  In  personal  income 
tax  exemption  from  $600  to  9760  over  the 
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next  three  years;  reduction  In  tbe  depletion 
allowance  on  gas  and  oil  from  37.5  to  23%: 
and  Increase  In  all  stages  the  maximum 
standard  deduction  for  taxpayers  who  do  not 
Itemize  from  the  present  10  percent  of  In- 
cttme  wi*.h  a  91,000  celllne  to  ISr^  with  a 
93.000  celling,  fully  effective  In  1973. 

(bt  Providing  additional  mortgage  credit 
and  au  thorlzlng  the  President  to  control 
credit,  loww  Interest  rates,  and  fight  In- 
flation. 

(c)  Authorizing  94  8  billion  for  hoiiFlng 
and  urban  development  programs. 

Voted  a5s!r.Ef 

(h)  An  amendment  tn  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  to  refiulre  the  Presi- 
dent to  freeze  prices,  rent,  wages,  salaries  and 
Interest  at  their  May  35,  i970  level  and 
:igalnst  S3  billion  to  carry  out  the  provlilons 
If  the  freeze. 

(b)  The  Oefcn?e  Production  Act  Extenitlon 
which  would  destroy  Rmall  business  partici- 
pation In  Defense  contracts  by  creating  a 
cost -accounting  board,  ard  whlcb  would 
grant  to  the  President  unwanted  authority 
to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

(c)  The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tlnn-s  bill  which  wotild  have  Imposed  a  Bex- 
Ible  federal  expenditures  limitation. 

(d)  The  bJU  to  r:»l!;e  the  temporary  and 
oermanent  debt  ceilings  thereby  allowing 
Congress  to  further  policies  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

(ei  Extending  tbe  temporary  surtax  at 
1 0  '^  through  December  3 1  and  at  B  % 
Through  June  30.  1970. 

WtLTUX 

Voted  in  favor  of: 

fa^  The  substitute  OJl.O.  bill,  which  wotild 
have  turned  control  of  the  anttporerty  pro- 
gram*  over  to  the  Senate 

(b>  The  school  lunch  program,  making 
9100  million  available  for  meals  for  needy 
children. 

(c)  The  antlpoverty  conference  report 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970  and 
fiscal  1971. 

(d>  Extending  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunities  for  five  years  and  Increas- 
ing the  authorizations. 

(e)  Estnbllihlng  a  cabinet  committee  on 
opportunities  for  Spanl^ih -speak log  peoples. 

<f)  Repealing  the  freeze  on  aid  to  families 
nitb  dependent  children  (AJ3.C.  program). 

Voted  against: 

(a)  Tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Tbe  flmal 
version  did  not  contain  enough  poelUve  re- 
form to  Justify  adding  some  10  million  new 
persons  to  welfare  at  an  additional  cost  of 
94  bllUon/year. 

vrrcaAirs   avtahs 

Voted  In  favor  of: 

(a)  Providing  Increases  for  disability  com- 
pensation and  updating  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining eligibility  of  widows  for  benefits. 

(b)  Increasing  availability  of  guaranteed 
home  loan  financing  and  providing  addition- 
al mortgage  guarantees  for  veterans  and  In- 
creasing the'  income  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Fund. 

<c)  Providlnir  increased  benefits  for  veter- 
ans and  their  widows  and  exempting  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  from  employment  cuts. 

(d)  Modifying  the  reporting  requirement 
and  establishing  additional  Income  exclu- 
sions relating  to  pensions  for  veterans  and 
their  widows,  updating  the  bar  on  payment 
of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of  veterans. 
and  Uberallzing  tbe  oath  requirement  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans. 

fe)  Increasing  education  benefits  for  736.- 
ooo  veterans. 

Bills  totally  or  partially  enacted  Into  lav: 

To  limit  the  questions  In  the  decennial 
census  of  population  and  to  remove  criminal 
and  civil  liability  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions. 

To  Increase  the  amount  of  income  tax  de- 
ductions. 

To  remove  llmltatlona  on  income  eamlnga 
for  Social  Security  benefldariei . 
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To  update  additional  income  exclu&lons 
on  veter»n»  pensions,  bcneflta  to  remarried 
widows,  and  to  liberalize  the  oath  require- 
ment for  hoflpltallBstlon  of  veteraiu. 

To  Improve  operation  of  the  Nation's  wa- 
ter quality  coDtroi  faclUUee. 

To  continue  the  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Besourcea  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment. 

To  Improve  the  legtaUUve  branch  opera- 
tions. 

To  provide  funding  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment. 

To  problbit  the  mailing  sexually  pro- 
vocative material  through  the  mall. 

To  appropriate  funds  to  complete  the  Fed- 
eral commltznent  due  45  hospitals. 

To  provide  for  automatic  annual  coat-of- 
llrlr.g  adjustments  In  benefits  paid  of  Social 
Security  beneflrl&rlea. 

To  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention  rela- 
tive   to    treatment   of    prisoners   of   war. 

To  expre^  the  Kupport  of  the  Rouse  in  the 
President's  attempts  to  negotiate  a.  Just  peace 
In  Vletnajn. 

Bills  passed  the  Rouse  and  awaiting  Sen- 
ate or  Conference  action. 

To  provide  additional  Income  tax  dedtic- 
tlon  for  dependent.3  of  permanen'Iy  disabled. 

To  provide  ereater  penalties  for  Illegal  flsh- 
ine  in  tJ  S.  territorial  waters. 

To  authorize  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Cl-.mllty  to  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  reclamation  and  re- 
crcllDg  of  material  from  solid  wastes. 

To  extend  the  duration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Ac*,  and  to  provide  for  national  standards  of 
ambient  air  quality,  and  to  regulate  fuels 
and  fuel  oddltlves. 

To  include  Great  Lake  ports  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act. 

To  provide  for  Increased  Federal  disaster 
assistance. 

To  strengthen  the  law  concerning  Uleg&I 
use.  transportation,  and  possession  of  explo- 
sives and  to  strengthen  the  penalties  thereto. 

To  provide  for  uniform  relocation  assist- 
ance for  the  Federal  Highway  System  and 
to  Improve  the  management  of  the  System. 

Bills  upon  which  Committee  bearings  have 
been  held. 

To  study  the  need  of  increased  expendi- 
tures for  public  works  in  smaller  urban  areas 
to  ftvene  migratory  trend  towards  large  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

To  add  additional  mileage  In  .the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 

To  provide  for  a  more  equitable  Federal 
policy  relative  to  real  property  acquisitions 
by  Federal  programs. 

To  include  privately  owned  property  In 
Federal  p&rtlclpatlon  in  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  shorelines  of  the  Tnlted  States. 

To  license  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 

To  provide  indemnification  to  cheese  man- 
ufacturers ns  a  restii:  of  pesticide  residues. 

To  provide  highway  appropriations  for 
1974-76. 

To  provide  for  the  orderly  trade  of  textile 
articles  and  leather  footwear. 


CHICAG08  1970  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxmoxa 
D?  THE  BOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  12. 1970 

Mr.  AOTfUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 12.  1970.  marks  the  478th  anniver- 
sary oX  a  memorable  achievement — the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  great  Italian 
navigator,  Christopher  Columbus.  In  the 
annals  ol  history,  there  is  no  discovery 
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more  spectacular  than  Columbus',  for  he 
opened  the  door  not  only  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
also  paved  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  our  own  great  country. 

Columbus  Day  is  a  happy,  proud  and 
glorious  occasion  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  ethnic  origin,  race,  or  creed, 
for  it  Is  a  day  when  we  share  a  common 
pride  in  Columbus'  courageous  deed  and 
reflect  on  the  great  advances  mankind 
has  made  since  the  eventful  moment  that 
the  great  Italian  Navigator  first  set  foot 
In  the  New  World. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicaso.  Columbus 
Day  is  celebrated  each  year  «1th  a  gi- 
gantic parade  on  our  main  street.  Slate 
Stieet.  Over  2Q0  units  marched  today  in 
the  parade,  representing  every  branch  of 
the  DS  military  forces.  Hundreds  of 
Boats  participated  in  the  procession,  as 
well  as  various  school  bands,  scores  of 
marchers,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
women  and  children  wearing  authentic 
Italian  costumes. 

The  costumes  are  handmade  by  the 
ladies  in  the  community  and  are  authen- 
tic to  the  most  minute  detail.  They  are 
modeled  at  one  of  the  most  popular  ac- 
tivities held  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  festivities — the  Pesta  Delia 
Moda  fashion  show — which  this  j'ear  was 
held  on  October  4  at  the  Sheraton  Chi- 
cago Hotel.  More  than  150  persons,  in- 
cluding children  and  adults,  participated 
In  the  fashion  show  and  displayed  au- 
thentic Italian  costumes  depicting  the 
native  dre-ss  of  the  various  reslons  in 
Italy.  The  Authentic  Italian  Costumes 
Subcommittee  of  the  1970  Columbus  Day 
Parade  Committee,  whidi  sponsored  this 
event,  includes  the  following  officers  and 
members;  Dr.  Mary  EHlen  Batinich, 
chairman:  Mrs.  Prank  Amico,  Mrs.  Ma- 
ria DeSerto,  and  Mrs.  Elena  Frigoletti, 
cochalrmen;  Mrs.  Norma  Battisti,  Mrs. 
Stella  Boschelll,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cervl, 
Mrs.  Judy  Guzaldo,  Mrs.  Josephine  La- 
vorata.  Mrs,  Ann  Menconi,  Mrs.  Violet 
Lolccno.  Mrs.  Ann  Parisi.  Mrs.  Marie 
Pedi,  Mrs.  Annette  Salvatore,  Mrs.  Mary 
Spallita,  Mrs.  Ange  Tufano,  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Yelminl. 

The  theme  of  the  1970  parade  was 
"The  Heirs  of  Columbus  "  and  therefore, 
in  addition  to  honoring  Columbus,  the 
parade  also  recognized  the  many  other 
great  Italians  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  our  culture  and  civillzation. 

In  this  year's  parade,  we  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  recognize  those  men  of  Ital- 
ian ancestry  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  in  recent  times  to  our  way 
of  life  in  politics,  in  the  sports  world,  in 
business,  in  the  theater,  and  in  many 
other  fields.  These  great  Italo-Ameri- 
cans.  whose  names  are  familiar  to  mil- 
lions of  young  people  throughout  Amer- 
ica, include:  Bon.  John  A.  'Volpe.  Jimmy 
Durante,  Vincent  LombardI,  Judge  John 
J.  Lupe.  Rocky  Marclano,  Brian  Piccolo, 
Prank  Sinatra.  Tony  Bennett,  Enzo  Stu- 
artl,  Sergio  Pranchi.  Joni  James,  Connie 
Francis,  Vic  Damone,  Ron  Santo.  St 
Prancis  X  Cabrini,  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner Sgt.  John  Basilone.  Chicago  police 
officers  James  A.  Alfano,  Anthony  Rlz- 
zato.  and  others  who  were  killed  In  tlie 
line  of  duty.  Amadeo  Olannlnl.  and 
Italian  Americana  serving  In  the  VS. 
Congress. 
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In  addition  to  the  contemporary  belts 
of  Columbus,  we  paid  tribute  to  the  em- 
inent contributions  made  to  world  civili- 
zation by  the  great  Italians  of  earlier 
years.  Including :  Americus  Vespucci,  En- 
rico Fermi.  Michelangelo,  Fillppo  Maz- 
zel,  William  Paca.  Giacomo  Puccini.  Oia- 
como  Beltrami,  Giovanni  Caboto.  Dr.  Ma- 
ria Montessori,  Constantino  Brumldi, 
GugliPlffio  Marconi,  Enrico  TontI,  and 
Francesco  Vigo. 

Chicago's  Columbus  Day  parade  is  one 
of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  patriotic 
events  in  our  city.  On  State  Street  it  at- 
tracts over  1  million  people,  and  is 
televised  for  m  hours.  An  additional  2 
million  people  view  the  procession  on  tel- 
evision, which  WGN-TV  has  televised 
again  this  year  as  it  has  in  past  years. 
Sponsors  of  the  telecast  are  Anthony  Pa- 
temo  of  the  Pacific  Wine  Co.:  Dominick 
Dl  Matteo,  of  Dominick 's  Finer  Foods: 
and  Frank  ArmanettI,  of  Armanettl  Liq- 
uor Stores. 

The  Joint  Cl\ic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  comprbed  of  more  than  40 
Italo- American  civic  organizations,  in  co- 
operation with  other  groups,  anniuUy 
sponsors  the  Columbus  Day  parade  as 
well  as  many  other  activities  honoring 
the  greater  explorer.  Mr.  Anthony  Sor- 
rentlno,  consultant  for  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  has 
capably  served  in  this  post  for  many 
years  and  has  done  a  fine  job  in  helping 
to  coordinate  the  various  events  sched- 
uled in  observance  of  Columbus  Day. 

l^adlPK  the  parade  today  were  Hon. 
RIchnrd  J.  Daley.  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Hon. 
Richard  Ogllrte,  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois. Hon,  Oliiseppe  Avitabllt,  Consul 
General  of  Italy  In  Cliicago.  as  weU  as 
myiielf.  Following  In  the  line  of  march 
were  political  dignitaries,  civic  leaders, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  outstand- 
ing businessmen  from  the  community. 

Some  of  the  leaders  In  the  Itelian  com- 
munity who  participated  In  the  parade 
were  Anthony  Bottalla.  president  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans; Charles  C.  Porcelll.  first  vice  presi- 
dent: Anthony  Fornelll.  second  vice 
president;  Dr.  James  F.  Greco,  third  vice 
president;  James  Coll,  fourth  vice 
president:  Dr.  N.  J.  Bruno,  fifth  vice 
president:  John  O.  Rovetto.  treasurer: 
and  Ettore  DlVltos,  secretary.  Ako  par- 
ticipating were  pnst  presidents  Peter  R. 
Scallse,  Anthony  Patemo.  Dr.  Mario  O. 
Rublnelll,  and  Victor  J.  Failla:  and  Rev- 
erend Armando  PlerinI,  PB.S.C..  director 
of  the  Italian  Old  Peoples'  Home  in  Mel- 
rose Park.  Dl. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  the  1970 
parade  were  Mayor  Daley  and  Dr.  Avl- 
tablle  The  general  chairman  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  Parade  was  Anthony  Ter- 
lato.  whose  untiring  efforts  and  complete 
devotion  to  the  responsibilities  of  chair- 
man of  the  parade  resulted  In  providing 
Chicago  with  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing parades  in  the  history  of  our  dty. 
Special  assistants  to  the  general  chair- 
men Included  Joseph  Bottalla,  Eugene 
Pullano.  Ralph  Massey,  Ron  Santo, 
Dominick  Bufallno,  Prank  Marlannl,  and 
Michael  Gala.'sso. 

The  cochalrmen  for  the  parade  were 
Congressman  Frank  Akntthzio  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  Frank  Ar- 
manettl. Fred  Bartoli,  Anthony  Bottalla, 
Martin  R.  Buccierl,  James  Coli,  Dominick 
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m  Matteo.  Victor  J.  Pallia.  Nello  V.  Fer- 
rara.  Anthony  Patemo,  Arthur  S.  Pul- 
lano. and  Dr.  Mario  O.  Rublnelll. 

Also  participating  were  Louis  P.  Farina 
and  Anthony  Fomelli,  cochalrmen  of  the 
speakers  platform  subcommittee:  Hon. 
John  D'Arco.  Hon.  Peter  C.  Granata  and 
Hon.  Vito  Marxullo  of  the  public  officials 
subcommittee:  Mrs.  Elena  Frigoletti, 
president  of  the  women's  division  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, and  Mrs.  Anthony  Sorrentlno, 
president  of  the  west  suburban  chapter: 
Mathew  J.  Alagna.  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance and  souvenir  book  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  his  cochalrmen  Prank  N.  Cat- 
rambone,  Sr.,  Joseph  DeLetto,  Mrs.  Scra- 
flna  Perrara,  and  Ralph  Massey:  Eugene 
Pullano,  chairman  of  the  business  and 
professional  sul>committee.  and  cochair- 
man  Dominick  Dolci:  Hon.  Victor  A.  Ar- 
rigo.  chairman  of  the  program  and  ar- 
rangements subcommittee,  and  cochalr- 
man  Dominick  Bufallno:  Domenick  Dl- 
Frtsco.  chairman  of  the  publicity  and 
queen  contest  subcommittee,  and  co- 
chairmen  Ron  Santo  and  Judge  Philip 
Romltl:  Joseph  DeSerto.  chairman  of  the 
religious  program  and  organizations  sub- 
committee. 

John  O.  Rovetto.  chairman  of  the 
floats  subcommittee,  and  cochalrmen 
Sam  Canlno  end  Joseph  Rovetto.  Law- 
rance  Spallltta.  chairman  of  the  float 
personnel  subcommittee;  Dr.  James  P. 
Greco,  chairman  of  the  band?,  march- 
ers, and  transportation  subcommittee, 
and  cochRlrmen  Joseph  Bottalla  and 
Michael  Qalasso:  Jame";  Coll.  chairman 
of  the  labor  subcommittee,  and  cochalr- 
man  John  Leto:  Grand  Marshal  Mnrco 
De  Stefanc  and  assistant  marshals  Pred 
Bartolla.  Sam  Canlno.  Ettore  DiVlto. 
Louis  Del  Medico,  Louis  Rago.  and  Vlto 
SIclllano. 

The  other  members  of  the.=e  subcom- 
mittees were:  Dominick  M  Alberti.  An- 
thony Apa.  William  Boschelli.  Sam  Ca- 
nlno, Louis  P.  Farina.  Joseph  Puvsj. 
Peter  Lavorata.  Vincent  Luranla.  Fred 
Mazzei.  Joseph  Nlco'ettl,  George  Sa- 
lerno. Tom  Ardlno.  Vic  Bondl.  Louis  Bo- 
nelU.  Joseoh  Bottalla.  Sam  Cemlclla, 
Carl  Cipolla,  Rocco  D'Aleaiandro. 
Charles  P.  De  Vlto.  Anthonv  Fomelli, 
Robert  Hicks.  Albert  LItteHo.  Vincent  P. 
Lucchese,  Michael  Mariannl.  Arthur 
Monaco.  Anthiny  Pa'^lnl'o.  John  Pb- 
terno,  Paul  Patemo.  Charles  C.  Porcelll. 
LouIk  Pullano.  Gerald  Sbsrboro.  Peter 
R.  Scallse.  Louis  Seno.  Horatio  Tocco, 
Jerry  Zurla.  Charles  Carosello,  Joseoh 
Comella,  Dr.  Joseph  H  Dl  Leinarde. 
William  Pantozzi.  Roi««rlo  Lombardo. 
Josenh  Sirchlo.  Amedeo  Te1."ilnl.  Jweoh 
Alaena,  Louis  Del  Medico.  Dominick 
Gentile.  Chart's  Cannon  Giannone.  Jo- 
aeoh  Lucania.  Frank  Mariana,  Pred  Ran- 
dazzo.  Vincent  Saverino.  Daniel  A. 
Becco.  Dominick  Dolci.  Carl  Ferina,  Mi- 
chael R.  Fortino,  Louis  Moretti,  John 
Spatuzza,  Louis  MoretU,  Joseph  Pope. 
Tom  Ardino.  Nick  Blanco.  Russell  Bona- 
donns,  Stephen  Fiorentlno,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Spallltta.  Joseph  Tolltano,  Peter 
Barbero.  Prank  Bottlgllero,  Dr.  Nicholas 
J.  Bruno,  John  Epifanlo,  Joseph  Fon- 
tana.  Frank  Mariana.  Peter  Raolmuto, 
Edward  Coco,  Henry  L.  Coco,  Bruno  PU- 
lipini,  Paul  Laccino,  and  John  Parlse. 
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One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Columbus 
Day  celebration  is  the  selection  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady  to  reign  as  queen 
of  the  parade.  This  year,  20-year-old 
Patty  Casselo,  3233  West  Eastwood.  Chi- 
cago, was  chosen  from  12  semiflnalists 
for  tills  honor.  The  prizes  awarded  to 
the  queen  included  a  free  round  trip 
ticket  to  Italy  via  Alitalia  Airlines:  com- 
plimentary dinners  for  the  queen  and 
her  court  at  the  Italian  Village,  at  Gino's 
East,  and  at  the  Ivanhoe:  gown  and  ac- 
cessories from  Gamble- Aldens;  and  free 
admission  to  various  theaters  in  Chicago. 

Members  of  the  queen's  court  were 
Diane  Benedetti.  2S  West  200  Denlse 
Avenue,  Naperville,  ni.:  Linda  J.  Polelle, 
685  West  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chicago; 
Chariotte  Luporinl,  1812  South  51st 
Avenue.  Cicero.  HI.:  and  Cherjl  Tomaro. 
710  Annabella  Street.  McHenry.  HI.  Prizes 
for  Uie  queen's  court  included  compli- 
mentary dinners  at  the  Italian  Village, 
at  Gino's  East,  and  at  the  Ivanhoe: 
gowns  and  accessories  from  Gamble- 
Aldens;  and  free  admission  to  various 
theaters  In  Chicago. 

The  judges  for  the  queen's  contest 
were  Judge  Philip  Romltl;  Ron  Santo, 
third  baseman  for  the  Chicago  Cubs; 
Louis  Del  Medico,  House  of  Ignn  Salon: 
Miss  In^rtd  Pesler,  of  Gamble- Aldens : 
Attorney  Anthony  Scotillo:  and  Dr.  Mary 
Ellen  Batinich,  principal  of  the  Schmidt 
Public  School  In  Chicago. 

The  main  event  of  the  Columbus  Day 
celebration  is  the  Columbus  Day  parade, 
which  began  on  State  Street  at  12 
noon.  Immediately  before  the  parade. 
at  9  am..  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  Our  Lody  of  Pompeii  Church. 
The  Most  Reverend  Alfred  L.  Abramo- 
wici,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  was 
the  principal  celebrant.  Other  celebrants 
Included  Msgr.  Edward  Pellicore.  pastor 
of  St.  Angela:  Very  Rev.  Peter  Sordl, 
C  S.,  Scalabrtni  Fathers  ProWncial :  Rev. 
Leonard  Mattel,  pastor  of  St.  Peter  Ca- 
nisius;  Rev.  Gino  Dalplaz.  C.S..  pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church:  Rev. 
Nicholas  CarscUo  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory: 
Rev.  Philip  Pusco.  St.  Patrick  Church, 
East  Chicago,  Ind.:  and  Rev.  Paul 
.'fclolla.  C.S.,  asstetant  administrator  of 
Villa  Scalabrtni  and  coedltor  of  Pra  Nol. 

Special  wreath-laying  ceremonies  took 
place  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Columbu.s 
Statue  in  Vemon  Park  and  at  3  p.m., 
following  the  parade,  at  the  Colimjbus 
Montmient  in  Grant  Park. 

The  Columbus  Day  festivities  were 
brought  to  a  close  at  a  reception  at  4 
p  m.  at  the  Cbateaa  Royale,  574S  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  Mrs.  Sera- 
flna  Ferrara  was  the  official  hostess  at 
the  reception  which  wr.5  held  In  honor  of 
Pl!  of  the  committee  clialnnen  and  com- 
mittee members  who  participated  in 
making  the  1970  parade  a  tremendous 
success.  Leaders  of  the  Italo-American 
organizations  from  Illinois  were  present 
at  the  reception,  as  well  as  officials  from 
the  city  of  Chicago,  from  Cook  County, 
and  from  the  State  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  certainly  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  observance  of  Co- 
lumbus Day,  and  I  look  forward  not 
only  to  the  1971  celebration  when  my 
fellow  Americans  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  our  country  will  observe 
this  special  day  as  a  national  legal  holi- 
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day,  but  also  to  the  quincentennlal  cele- 
bration of  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Congress  House  Joint  Resolution 
1364,  which  would  recognize  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  host  in  1992  of  the  official  quin- 
centennlal celebration  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Clirlstopher  Columbus. 
Illinois  served  as  the  official  host  State 
m  1892  for  the  400th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Columbus'  discovery,  and 
would  be  the  ideal  choice  to  serve  again 
as  host  State  for  the  500th  anniversary 
celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
commend  all  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  civic  committee  of  Ital- 
ian Americans  for  sponsoring  this  gigan- 
tic patriotic  celebration  in  Chicago  and 
for  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  indeed 
proud  of  our  great  heritage,  our  free 
institutions,  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  pillars  of  our  so- 
ciety. To  those  who  participated  in  Chi- 
cago's outstanding  civic  and  patriotic 
event,  the  1970  Columbus  Day  peirade.  I 
extend  my  sincerest  congratulations,  for 
these  are  the  people  who  have  made  a 
genuine  contribution  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 


BUSINESS  PROSPERITY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TXXAS 

IK  THE  HODSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look 
forward  to  the  seventies  tielng  our  great 
decade  of  advancement,  so  we  need  a 
list  of  priorities.  We  need  to  keep  busi- 
ness prosperous.  Tlie  man  with  the  job 
Is  a  useful,  taxpaying  citizen,  but  Amer- 
ica must  have  business  busy  and  pros- 
perous so  v.e  can  have  jobs  with  a  future. 

TTie  big  opportunity  Is  to  encourage 
business  to  e.Tpand  its  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  With  reduced  de- 
fense commitments,  we  need  to  channe' 
these  funds  into  research.  Defense  firms 
have  a  tremendous  brainpower  avail- 
ability that  can  concentrate  Its  efforts 
on  our  greatest  national  challenges. 

Pollution  requires  immediate  action. 
Too  much  academic  discussion  is  being 
exercised.  The  talk  is  on  education  de- 
tails. We  already  know  some  severe  prob- 
lems. Let  us  get  action  on  water,  pollu- 
tion, and  conservation.  Let  us  get  more 
done  on  gasoline  exhaust.  And,  immedi- 
ately, we  must  find  utilization  of  trash, 
bottles,  scrap  metals.  Let  us  get  research 
into  action,  as  the  time  is  now. 

One  of  the  most  effective  incentives  to 
business  Is  tax  stimulus.  Industry  wUl 
work  on  pollution — If  we  give  them  a 
4-year  period  to  charge  Jt  off. 

When  business  buys  new,  modem 
equipment,  let  us  allow  them  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  they  did  receive. 

With  gas  declining  In  reserves,  we  need 
more  agressive  drilling.  Let  us  raise  the 
depletion  level,  so  Independents  will  take 
chances  and  widen  their  exploration 
areas. 

Capital  building  gets  a  spirited  boost 
when  depreciation  schedules  are  more 
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re*llstic.  Inflation  Is  a  foregone  reality, 
so  b'j5iness  prefers  to  charge  off  invest- 
ment with  present  dollars.  If  you  put 
100-percent  dollars  In  a  deal,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought  to  have  50-percent  dol- 
lars a.^  8  depreciation  figure  about  10 
years  from  now.  The  an-^wer  is  to  accel- 
erate depreciation. 

And  keep  capital  active.  Capital  gains 
tax  should  encourage  capital  turnover 
and  not  freeze  it.  Let  the  winner  pay  a 
23-percent  tax  on  liis  capital  investment 
and  keep  it  turning.  Do  not  freeze  cap- 
ital. Action  keeps  America  nio\'ing 
forward. 

.America  is  on  the  move  today.  Interest 
rates  dropped  from  8.3  to  7.5  percent. 
The  stock  market  sees  enthiKiastic  turn- 
over Remember  when  we  reduced  busi- 
nes.'i  taxes  m  the  early  sixties,  and  the 
increased  national  production  brought 
in  a  greater  total  tax  revenue  with  this 
incentive'  Let  us  build  with  business  en- 
couragement. We  all  know  that  when 
we  keep  business  prosperous,  we  keep 
America  prosperous. 


HON.  J.-VMES  V.   MANGANO.  PROUD 
TO  BE  ITALIAN-AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    MtW    TOBK 
r*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'^S^ES 

.Vondfav.  October  r$^fO 

Mr.  HOONEY  of  New  YorTC: .  Mr. 
Speaker,  tonight  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Italian-American  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men's  Association  in  the  erdnd 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Georee  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  James  V.  Man- 
eano.  administrative  director  and  gen- 
eral clerk  of  the  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court  and  my  good  friend  for  over  30 
years  will  be  honored  as  the  Italian- 
American  Man  of  the  Year. 

In  this  connecMon.  there  was  published 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Sunday  News  an 
item  by  Jack  Leahy  entitled  "Proud  To 
Be  Italian -American"  which  I  shall  in- 
sert as  part  of  these  remarks : 

PaorD  To  B«  Itauah-Amibican 
(By  Jack  Leahy > 

Tomorrow  nlgbt.  Jamas  V.  Mangano,  wtll 
be  honored  u  the  "l:aU*n-Amencaii  &l&n  of 
the  Tear"  at  a  Oolumbus  Day  dinner  In 
Brooklyn's  St.  George  Hotel.  A  son  of  Italian 
immigrants.  Mangano  haa  been  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  New  York  political  clrclee  for  more 
than  3b  years.  Since  19M.  he  haf  served  as 
AdmlnlstratlTe  Cnrector  and  Ocneral  Clerk 
of  the  Klngi  County  Supreme  Court. 

"We  chose  Mr.  Maogano  for  this  honor  be- 
cause aa  a  cItIc  leader,  he  Is  a  good  repre> 
sentotlTe  of  those  of  Italian  descent  who 
have  accomplished  so  much  In  and  for  the 
city  of  New  York."  says  Jack  Zantara,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  the  president  of  the 
Italian -American  Buslneas  and  Professional 
Men's  Asaodatlon,  wMcb  is  sponsoring  the 
tiind-raising  dinner.  About  1.000  people  are 
«xpected  to  be  on  band  fur  the  t23  a  plate 
affair,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  Italian 
Cultural  Center  ol  St.  JoIuj'b  Calversity  and 
other  worthwhile  eau?e« 

On  the  eve  of  the  ItaUan  equivalent  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Mangaoo  was  n?ked  whether  or 
not  tbere  was  any  validity  to  recent  proteeu 
against  alleged  anQ-ItttUan  discrimination. 
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"Of  course  there  Is."  said  the  64-yeftr-old 
nauve  of  New  York's  "melting  pot."  "Some  ol 
■.he  protests  are  undoubtedly  misguided,  but 
the  mere  existence  of  them  Is  an  Indication 
that  something  l-^  wrong  with  our  society. 

"When  I  was  a  boy.  dlacrlmtnaUon  was 
practiced  more  overtly.  Today,  there  are  Uws 
.  .  .  Wpots  may  be  a  bit  more  tnctful,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they  hare  changed  their 
.stripes. 

"I  was  brought  up  In  South  Brooklyn."  he 
continued.  "In  that  area,  we  had  Imaginary 
boundary  Unes  .  .  .  demilitarized  sones.  If 
you  win  .  .  .  between  ItaJlnn,  Irish  and  Jew- 
ish neighborhoods.  If  you  didn't  look  right, 
you  crossed  those  Unes  at  your  own  peril. 

"To  this  day.  I  don't  know  the  reawn  for 
the  antagonism,  other  than  the  fsct  that 
there  were  differences  in  our  ethnic  back- 
grounds. As  we  kids  got  older  and  attended 
schools  together  and  played  hall  together,  we 
learned  to  respect  each  other's  abilities  and 
the   antagonism   tended   to  disappear. 

"In  recent  years,  however,  n  new  wave 
of  antl-ltalionlsm  seems  to  have  reared  Its 
ugly  bead.  In  my  opinion.  It's  due  to  a  de- 
gree of  envy  on  the  part  of  a  cert.iln  segment 
of  our  population  which  resents  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
p.'^rent*  who  happened  to  be  from  another 
country. 

"All  too  often,  if  a  man  mokes  a  name 
for  himself  in  business  or  poUtlcs,  and  that 
nAme  happens  to  end  In  a  vx>wel.  be  la  Im- 
mediately su.'spected  of  being  backed  by  or- 
ganized crime.  Unfortunately,  when  someone 
of  ItaUan  extraction  does  become  involved  in 
misconduct  the  media  tend  to  magnify  the 
case  with  unfair  ethnic  impUcatlona.  Thoee 
who  are  already  Inclined  to  be  prejudiced  are 
quick  to  Jump  at  any  supposed  Justification 
for  their  irrallonallty.*' 

£ven  though  the  actual  date  was  Sept. 
16.  Mangano  and  his  wife.  Rose.  wlU  also 
celebrate  their  4ad  wedding  anniversary  to- 
morrow night.  The  couple  have  one  son,  Guy, 
a  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
and  five  grandchildren.  All  wlH  be  on  hand 
to  hear  the  acceptance  speech  of  the  family's 
senior  member. 

•I'm  stui  not  siwe  what  I'm  going  to  say," 
revealed  lAangano.  "But  I  know  what  mes- 
sage I  would  like  to  get  acroaa. 

"It's  my  beUef  thiit  people  have  a  basic 
instinct  to  be  helpful  toward  one  another. 
tTnfortunately.  they  allow  artificial  ethnic, 
racial  and  religious  barriers  to  block  that 
Instinct.  Legislation  won't  lower  thoee  bar- 
riers. What  wo  need  is  love  and  understand- 
ing  and  thoae  things  come  from  wltbln. 

"If  all  of  us  opened  our  hearts  to  our 
feUow  men,  bate  and  discrimination  would 
disappear    from    the    face    of    the   earth." 


MAYOR  RICHARD  G.  L0OAR  IN 
NATIONAL  SPOTUGHT 


HON.  WIlllAM  G.  BRAY 

or    DfDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  I2.  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
adept  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard  G. 
Lugar.  Indianapolis,  now  the  10th  larg- 
est city  in  the  United  States — surpassing 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  and 
recognition 

President  Nixon  selected  Mayor  Lugar 
to  be  the  represenutive  to  NATO's  meet- 
ing of  Its  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modem  Society  and  he  U  consulted 
regularly  by  the  President  about  url)ftn 
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policy  matters.  Since  his  election  In  1967. 
Mayor  Lugar  has  exhibited  outstanding 
leadership  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Indianapolis  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Business  Week's 
fine  article  from  October  3.  1970,  about 
Mayor  Richard  O.  Lugar: 

A  Brash  Matok  Srata  iNOtANAPotis 

PONSCBVATXVK    MATOH    LOOAB    SHOWS    THE    WAT 

wrrH  A  KKw  MTrao  concept 

Recently,  on  one  of  those  hot  and  humid 
mornings  that  seem  to  bleac*  central  In* 
diana  in  late  Julv  snd  August.  XndlanapolU 
Mavor  Richard  6.  Lugar  talked  frankly  to 
35  coUeflfe  students  working  for  his  city  dur- 
ing the  sununer.  Between  sips  of  coffee,  be 
spoke,  as  usual,  without  notes  or  pauses  on 
one  of  his  fsTorite  subjects:  local  govern- 
ment and  the  people  who  try  to  make  It 
wort  With  tincharactertstlc  emphaals,  he 
stressed  one  point :  "txx:al  government 
shoul:)  not  be  a  repository  for  people  who 
cannot  make  It  any  other  way." 

tf  any  elected  local  official  lives  up  to  that 
conviction.  It  Is  3a-year-old  Lugar  himaeU. 
Bis  career  already  sparkles  with  a  string  of 
academic,  business,  and  governmental  suc- 
cesses unequaled  by  any  blg-cIty  mayor  to- 
day. In  two  months,  he  will  add  another 
credit  to  his  Ust  If  delegates  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities  annual  conference  elect 
Lugar.  now  vice-president,  their  president. 
But  perhaps  bis  most  Important  triumph, 
and  the  one  that  hoe  helped  gain  him  na- 
tionnl  attention,  was  his  masterful  campaign 
for  the  consoUdation  of  the  Indianapolis  and 
Marlon  County  govermnenta. 

Now  18  months  old.  "Unlgov."  the  Orwel- 
Unn  shorthand  local  officials  use  to  descrltM 
the  metropolitan  area-wide  government, 
makes  Indianapolis  the  10th  largest  cltv  In 
the  0.8.,  with  a  population  of  742.613 — 
larger  than  Cleveland.  San  Prancl!<co.  Bos- 
ton, and  St.  Louis.  "Lugar  and  t7nlgov  have 
city  m  the  last  couple  of  years."  savs  J.  Kurt 
Mahrdt.  vice-chairman  of  the  Indiana  Ka- 
tlonat  Bank. 

A  friend.  Lugar  and  Indianapolis  hare  not 
done  unnoticed  In  Washington,  either.  Cam- 
paigning tn  Indianapolis  In  1968.  candidate 
Richard  N'lxon  praised  the  mayor  more  than 
the  mayor  praised  him.  Now  President  Nixon 
consults  him  regularly  on  urban  policy  mat- 
ters and  Includes  him  In  almost,  every  White 
House  meeting  of  mayors.  And  when  the 
President  decided  to  Uke  his  Urban  Affairs 
Council  on  the  road  last  February,  he  brought 
!t  to  Lugar  and  eight  other  mayors  gathered 
In  Indianapolis.  Two  months  later,  Lugar — 
at  Nixon's  behert — represented  the  cities  of 
the  17.S.  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  Committee  on  ttae 
Challenges  of  Modem  Society.  Says  Lugar, 
whose  city  also  Is  one  of  the  10  participating 
in  the  Nixon  Administration's  Operation 
Breakthrough  housing  program:  "The  Presl- 
den»  has  been  extraordinarily  generous.  In- 
dianapolis Is  receiving  attention  In  each  of 
the  new  proirrams  where  there  Is  Innovation." 

Local  acceptance  of  this  recognition  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment are  surprising  in  light  of  the  city's 
historic  conservatism.  Indianapolis'  post  is 
scarred  by  a  brand  of  rl?ht-wlng  politics 
Lugar  would  Uke  to  forget.  The  John  Birch 
Socletv  was  born  In  Marlon  County  and  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  thrived  there  during  the  19208. 
As  late  as  1966.  the  city  refused  federal  aid 
In  a  stance  that  fused  fear  of  big  govern- 
ment with  a  "we-c&n-do-lt-ourseUes"  atti- 
tude. 

Today,  while  it  haa  moderated,  mid-west- 
ern conservatism  stUl  flourishes.  "This  part 
of  Indiana  Is  Middle  America  In  every  sense." 
notes  John  T.  Llell,  director  of  metropoUtan 
studies  at  Indiana  Unlverslty-Purdue  Unl- 
verslty-IndlanapoUs  (rortn).  The  <Atj  la  the 
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national  headquarters  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  Its  numerous  war  memorials  are 
revered — and  not  used  as  sites  for  Vietnam 
War  protests.  Recently,  a  group  of  citizens 
even  petitioned  Lugar  to  ban  a  local  per- 
formance of  the  Broadway  rock  musical 
Hoir.  And  "Nlxon'6  the  One"  bumper  stick- 
ers stUl  abound,  reminders  of  the  President's 
1968  victory  In  the  state.  Says  Lugar:  "There 
Is  a  considerable  appreciation  of  prudence 
here,  even  In  the  uac  of  words.  We  don't 
emphasize  rhetoric  or  action  to  the  brink 
of  deapilr." 

Honors.  Elected  mayor  in  1967,  when  be  de- 
feated a  Democratic  Incumbent,  Lugar  re- 
flecu  those  conservative  qualities  In  many 
ways.  He  believes  that  blg-clty  mayors  look 
loo  frequently  to  Washington  for  solutions 
to  their  problems  and.  unUke  most  of  his 
counterparts  elsewhere,  he  staunchly  de- 
fends Nixon's  urban  policy.  "Lugar  la  the 
prototype  Jaycee,"  chuckles  one  Washing- 
ton-based urban  lobbyist. 

Indeed.  IndlanapoUs'  Jaycees  did  name  him 
their  outstanding  young  man  of  the  year 
in  1966.  Lugar  is  a  fourth -generation  Hoosler 
who  graduated  flrst  in  his  600-student  high 
school  class,  then  duplicated  the  feat  at  Den- 
Ison  tJnlverslty  In  Ohio  where  he  served  as 
co-president  of  the  student  body.  (He  later 
married  the  other  co-president.)  After  that 
he  became  Denls'^n's  first  undergraduate  to 
receive  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  At  Oxford,  he 
received  two  degrees,  served  as  president  of 
the  350-man  American  Students  Assn..  and 
although  be  was  the  only  American  enrolled, 
was  elected  president  of  the  student  body  at 
Pembroke  College.  In  1957.  he  attended  VS. 
Navy  Officers'  Candidate  School  and.  during 
most  of  his  three  years  of  active  duty,  served 
aj>  Intelligence  briefer  for  Admiral  Arlelgh  A. 
Burke,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Lugar  returned  to  IndlanapoUs  in  i960  to 
rebuUd  two  family  enterprises,  one  a  604-Bcre 
livestock  and  grain  farm,  the  other  a  pro- 
ducer of  automated  food  machinery.  "Re- 
vamping those  businesses  was  the  sine  qua 
ncn  for  what  I  am  doing  now."  he  claims. 
"My  campaign  for  mayor  was  built  on  tbe 
city's  potential,  on  miraculous  biistness  man- 
agement, on  a  general  theme  of  excellence. 
We  got  a  lot  of  mUeage  out  of  my  business 
background  and  the  fact  that  I  had  been  ex- 
traordinary In  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

Elected  with  53.1  'Z-  of  the  vote  and  sub- 
stantfa!  support  from  Indlanaiynlis'  conserva- 
tive business  comraxinlty.  Lugar  wasted  lit- 
tle time  in  capitalizing  on  the  enthusiasm 
built  up  for  htm  during  the  campaign.  In  Oc- 
tober 1968.  he  named  a  citizens'  committee 
to  draft  Unlgov  legislation  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Indiana  State  leglfilature.  Then. 
In  a  flurry  of  activity  that  Included  pri- 
vate lunches  with  10  or  12  legislators  at  a  time 
he  began  to  campal<;n  for  his  program  and 
coUect  political  lOU's  that  had  accrued 
during  the  1968  election  year?  "There  were 
the  obvious  arguments  against  Unlgov."  he 
recalls.  "Blacks  feared  dilution  of  t-belr  po- 
litical power,  and  the  Democrats  figured  I 
was  consolidating  both  the  city  and  ccunty 
and  my  own  power  base."  But  a  more  funda- 
mental argument,  he  says,  was  rooted  In  the 
anti-urban  feelings  of  many  suburbanltea. 
"People  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
divorce  themselves  from  tbe  problems  of 
tbe  city.  Us  dUDculi  to  convince  them  that 
one  big,  happy  city  Is  to  their  beneflt." 

Compromise.  The  reeulttng  legislation  con- 
tained a  host  of  compromises  designed  to 
deflate  such  opposition  and  draw  the  wldeet 
possible  support.  On  tbe  one  hand.  It  ex- 
pands the  city's  boundaries  from  82  sq.  ml. 
to  402  sq.  ml.,  oonaoUdates  four  doeen  or  so 
city  and  county  departments  under  six 
agencies,  and  wlU  create  a  new  29-member 
city  council  In  the  1971  local  election.  On  tbe 
other  hand.  It  does  not  affect  several  ele- 
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menta.  Including  school  corporations,  tbe 
county  courts,  and  the  assessor's  office.  Po- 
lice and  fire  departments  were  not  consoli- 
dated Initially,  although  the  legislation  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  city  annexation  of 
suburban  dlstrlcta  In  both.  And  he  pledged 
to  suburbanites  that  their  taxes  would  not 
be  Increased,  a  promise  he  has  been  able  to 
keep,  mainly  because  of  the  city's  expanded 
tax  base  and  increases  In  such  levies  as  taxi- 
cab  licenses  and  parking  meter  violations. 

Unlgov,  of  course,  has  not  been  the  pana- 
cea for  all  that  alls  IndlaiuipoUs.  Unemploy- 
ment among  Inner-city  black  youth  often 
runs  as  high  as  60%.  and  the  city's  school 
system  has  been  cited  by  the  Justice  Dept.  as 
highly  segregated.  Llell  of  lUPUI  figures  that 
about  15S.000  poor  people — 45%  of  them 
white — live  In  the  metropolitan  area.  And 
IndlanapoUs'  downtown,  despite  a  new  Hil- 
ton hotel,  usually  Is  desertod  after  6  pjn., 
although  a  convention  center,  now  under 
construction,  will  stimulate  traffic. 

Lugar  leans  on  tbe  Greater  IndlanapoUs 
Progress  Committee,  a  five -year -old,  busl- 
iie?s-barked  group,  to  help  provide  solutions 
to  such  problems.  Shortly  after  taking  office, 
ho  offlclaUy  embraced  the  conamlttee  by  mov- 
ing Its  offices  from  the  2l8t  floor  of  the  City- 
County  Building  to  the  25tb.  within  a  few 
yards  of  bis  own.  The  PC*>  task  forces  have 
produced,  among  other  things,  the  draft  of 
Unlgov  legislation,  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program,  and  a  drug  abuse  control 
project.  Says  Daniel  F.  Evans,  president  of 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indiana's  leading  retailer: 
"The  needs  of  this  community  have  been 
obvious.  We  seem  to  have  u  mayor  now  who 
knows  how  to  utilize  leadership  to  meet 
those  needs." 


CmZENS  OP  GRAZ:    WELCOME  TO 
MONTCLAIR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 


36357 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  have 
met  with  this  unique  delegation  of  am- 
bassadors from  Oraz  and  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  the  festivities 
in  my  district. 

Montclair's  tribute  to  her  sister  city 
was  indeed  worthy  of  the  warmth  and 
friendship  which  stem  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic.  And,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  from  the  Mont- 
cl.iir  Times  which  so  aptly  characterizes 
the  spirit  shared  by  the  citizens  of  Graz 
and  Montclair. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cmz£N5    OF    OtAZ:     WELCOMB    to    MOmCLAXB 

A  very  welcome  addition,  even  though  only 
temporary  to  the  Autumnal  5eene  In  Mont- 
clair this  week  !s  the  presence  of  41  vl^ltorB 
from  Graz.  Austria,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Mayor  of  the  second  largest  city  In 
Austria.  Gustav  Scherbaum. 

For  the  past  20  years  Montclair  and  Onz 
hare  enjoyed  a  sister-city  relationship  which 
haa  served  as  the  model  for  many  other  ties 
between  American  cities  end  municipalities 
IQ  other  countries. 

Through  the  years,  thoee  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  separating  Montclair  and  Gru 
have  emphasized  that  international  friend- 
ships are  dependent  upon  mutual  under- 
standing and  tnist. 

The  presence  of  the  41  visitors  from  Graz 
In  Montclair  under  the  auspices  of  Overseas 
Neighbors  and  Its  Austrian  counterpart 
should  remind  everyone  of  the  validity  of-tlia-. 
message  brought  10  years  ago  to  Montclair 
by  Mayor  Scherbaum: 

Mutual  understanding  between  peoples  of 
different  languages,  mores,  phlloeopblca  and 
forms  of  government  la  the  single  moat  vital 
factor  In  the  pramotton  of  a  lasting  and  effec- 
tive world  peace. 


A  CHANCE  TO  DEAL  FIRMLY  WITH 
DRUG  ABUSE 


IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  a  sister-cities  program  be- 
tween Graz,  Austra.  and  Montclair,  N.J. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  as  de- 
scribed by  Montclair  Mayor  Matthew- 
Carter  is  to  engender  international  un- 
derstanding and  the  deepening  of  friend- 
ships between  the  citizens  of  the  two 
communities. 

The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  week- 
long  festivities  in  Montclair  and  the 
delegation  of  Oraz  citizens  was  led  by 
Graz  Mayor  Gustav  Scherbaum.  The 
beautiful  harmony  of  the  Styrlan  sing- 
ers was  a  special  attraction  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Montclair. 

The  tribute  of  entertainment  and 
sightseeing  brought  the  Oraz  citizens  to 
New  York  City  as  well  as  to  Washington, 
DC,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Allan 
B.  Cnmden,  Jr.,  head  of  the  committee 
which  planned  tbe  festivities  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Thomas  of  Mont- 
clair. Graz  week  climaxed  in  Montclair 
with  an  evening  of  Austrian  art  and 
entertainment  which  began  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crunden  and 
Montclair  State  College  President  and 
Mrs.  Richardson. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD 

OP   MU^rXCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  nEPRESENTATIVBS 
Jlforufan,  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Comprehensive  Drus  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  could 
well  be  the  most  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation before  the  91st  Congress. 

This  bill  squarely  faces  up  to  the  mon- 
umental threat  which  lncrea.sing  drug 
abuse  poses  to  the  youth  of  oiir  Nation. 
Anyone  who  doubta  the  enormity  of  the 
threat  which  drug  abuse  poses  for  the 
health  and  moral  fiber  of  our  country 
has  been  conveniently  burying  his  head 
in  the  .sand  for  the  past  few  years. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  unpleasant,  but  very 
real  statistics.  There  are  over  67,000 
known  narcotics  addicts  who  have  not 
only  ruined  their  own  lives  but  have  also 
uuidermlned  the  society  around  them  by 
conuniting  crimes  to  sui:q>ort  their  habit. 

In  1968.  162.177  persons  were  arrested 
by  State  and  local  autliorities  for  drug 
notations,  wWch  means  a  322-percent 
increase  over  the  number  of  drug  arrests 
made  in  1960.  Of  those  arrested,  43,200 
were  under  the  age  of  18  and  6.243  were 
under  the  age  of  IS. 
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There  are  strong  Indications  that  a 
leading  cause  of  death  among  teenagers 
In  the  United  SUtes  In  many  major 
metropolitan  areas  today 'Is  overdosage 
of  heroin. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  8  and  10 
million  persons  have  tried  marihuana. 
Some  studies  indicate  that  as  many  as 
50  percent  or  more  of  college  students 
haye  abused  drugs  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Substantial  numbers  of  high 
school  students  and  in  some  cases  gmm- 
mer  school  students  are  involved  In  the 
abuse  of  drugs. 

Instances  of  marihuana  violations 
have  risen  200  percent  between  1967  and 
1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  almort  50  percent 
of  the  9  billion  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates produced  legitimately  In  this 
county  were  diverted  Into  illicit  chan- 
nels. 

And  then  there  is  organized  crime.  We 
cannot  be  certain  but  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  oreanlzed  crime  annually  reaos  at 
least  f300  million  In  profits  from  the 
ll'lclt  drug  trade. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  8  to 
10  million  persons  have  illegally  used 
drugs  and  younp?  peoole  all  over  the 
country  are  being  encouraced  to  take 
drues  that  may  so  Inlure  their  chromo- 
somes that  they  can  never  have  their  own 
family,  drues  that  can  make  them  Into 
physical  and  mental  crlpnles.  It  Is  long 
pa.st  time  that  we  took  action  and  very 
strong  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  na- 
tional mania  for  self-destruction. 

It  Is  time  that  we  stopped  treating  the 
use  and  s^le  of  rtend'y  dni^s  tolernntly 
as  a  passing  fad  that  will  go  away  if  we 
ignore  it  long  enough  The  illegal  traffic 
in  drugs  should  he  attacked  with  the  full 
power  nf  the  Federal  Government.  The 
price  for  participation  in  this  trafflc 
should  be  prohibitive.  It  should  be  made 
too  dangerous  to  b*  attractive. 

The  Comnrehenslve  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  will  do 
this  This  hill  revises  the  entire  system 
of  classlflcfltlon  of  dangerous  drugs  on 
a  rational  basis.  It  revises  the  oresent 
penalty  system  and  provides  stiff  sen- 
tences for  Uleeol  sales,  manufacture,  and 
distrihutinn  of  Illicit  drugs.  It  strengthens 
existing  law-enforcement  authority  in 
the  Held  of  drug  abuse.  Increases  research 
Into  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  denendence.  and  provides  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

This  bQl  Is  long  overdue  and  I  give  it 
my  wholehearted  support. 


AMERICAN  HARD  HATS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  uimsTAMA 

TS  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPKESBNTATTVBS 

Monday,  October  12.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  the  con- 
structive activities  of  one  of  the  produc- 
tive segments  of  our  society — the  Amerl- 
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can  builders,  the  producers,  the  hard 
hats — would  eventually  become  the  basis 
for  Inspirational  poetry.  These  men  who 
work  long  and  arduous,  while  being  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers,  have  truly  earned 
the  right  to  be  eulogized. 

I  Include  the  poem.  "American  Hard 
Hats,"  by  E.  Merrill  Root,  as  It  appeared 
in  the  American  Opinion  magazine  for 
October  1970,  as  follows: 

Akuucam  Bjuu)  Bat* 
(By  E  Merrtll  Hoot) 
They  an  the  men  who  build  Into  the  sky 
Thin  mountain-nets  of  steel  where  the  winds 

cry 
Ulte  vBln  mvlslble  wolves.  At  work,  they  wsl» 
Olrden  so  high  that  clouds,  like  misty  chslk. 
Are  almost  neighbors.  Plrm  and  nonchalant. 
They  treed  the  dangerous  heights,  cohabitant 
With  sun  and  wind— and  death  at  the  foot's 

end. 
In  their  stem  world  they  do  not  condescend 
To  dimness  or  fear:  If  so,  they  plunge 
Downward,  to  lie  a  shattered  bloody  sponge. 
They  do  snd  build.  Erected  toward  the  stars. 
The'.r  handiwork,  set  In  earth's  granite  scars 
Blossoms  m  steel  and  stone,  cement  snd  glass, 
Superb    and    steadfast    though    the    years 

harass. 
3o  they  say  Yet  to  life  and  set  man's  wUl 
Strong,  where  the  sprawling  earth  was  void 

and  nil. 
They  know  that  Ufe  makes  war  on  chaos,  so 
Their  faith  Is  clear  and  steadfast.  And  they 

know 
The  earth  they  buUd  on  is  their  naUve  land. 
The  Arm  foundation  on  which  life  must  stand 
And  where  Ute'i  roots  go  down  for  sustenance. 
They  know  that  evU  Is  to  thrust  a  lance 
or  doubt  Into  the  center  of  the  world: 
Then  suns  go  out,  then  nuUlty  Is  hurled 
On  forest*,  prairies,  dttea:  SuUen,  then. 
Chaos  and  ancient  night  descend  on  men. 
They  build  and  they  believe:  so  they  mis- 
trust 
All  dilettantes,  who  palter  and  who  rust 
The  passion  and  the  pulse  of  life:  their  souls 
Are  full  of  the  white  flre  of  the  sun  that  rolls 
Central  In  heaven.  And  many  of  them  are 
Mohawks,  whose  fathers  knew  a  distant  star — 
The  splendid  heritage  Amerindian, 
Courage  that  is  the  glory-wUl  of  Man. 
But  in  the  streets  below  their  heady  danger, 
.\    new    breed  come*— the    alien    and    the 

stranger 
And  the  betrayer.  There  the  American  flag 
Tom  from  Its  staff,  a  scorned  and  dirtied  rag, 
Is  pasi^ed  from  hand  to  hand  and  rent  to  blu. 
Tear  It  up.  klU  It! "  a  young  girl  screama. 

"Bee,  It's 
Dead!  The  flag's  dead!"  And  Is  another  mob, 
A   Tipple   strikes    a    match    and   let*   flame 

throb 
Up  the  brave  folds.  And  one  sets  muddy  feet 
On  the  prone  banner  trampled  In  the  street. 
Mass-produced  Robinson  Cmsoes  on  a  binge. 
Shaggy   and  r»nk   as  Crusoe's  go«ts,   life's 

fringe 
Of  Impotence,  tbey  froth   and  seethe   and 

shriek 
Obscenities  that  fairly  drip  and  reek. 
A  mob   dishevelled  and  recalcitrant, 
Usurpa  the  streets,  to  Mcker  and  to  slant 
The  high  flag  downward  to  half-mast,  to 

mourn 
"The  Kent  State  Four."  They  vent  Indecent 

acorn 
On  all  the  Haul  Hata  love.  They  tear  and  tplt 
On  the  Innocent  flag  tbatra  our  land's  sym- 
bol: It 
la  Uke  a  fair  girl  fouled  by  Jackals.  So 
America  (they  think)   flnds  overthrow. 
But  on  this  day,  rising  In  anger,  see 
The  Hard   Hate   In  their   tbouaanda,   mill- 
tantly. 
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Throng  New  Tork'a  atteeta— apontaneoua, 
paaalonnte — 

At  last  a  yes  to  love,  a  No  to  hate. 

They  part  the  nolay  brawlers.  High  and 
proud. 

They  bear  the  Flag  safe  from  the  bawdy 
crowd. 

They  carry,  too,  their  tool* — and  brawn. 
They  cleave 

The  screaming  mob,  who  only  half -believe^ 

Many  are  dupes,  with  whom  a  few  conspire. 

The  mob,  foul-armed  with  stones  and  sleep- 
ing lire 

Encased  In  glass,  too  used  to  cowardly 

Tolerance,  are  amazed  at  what  tbey  see — 

Men,  men  at  lost,  the  resolute  Hard  Hals 
come 

Uke  Charlemagne's  Paladins  of  Millennium. 

Deep  In  their  hearts  they  know:  "This  Plag 

Is  mine — 
And  should  bo  youra.  It  Is  an  outward  sign 
Of  all  our  Inward  love.  We  set  It  there— 
Beautiful  rainbow  In  the  stormy  air. 
It  means  our  children.  It's  our  lite.  It  Is 
Symbol  and  sacrament  of  our  loyalties. 
You    threaten   our  lives.   Insult  our  souls, 

when  you 
Defile  the  red,  the  white,  the  lovely  blue. 
Tou  desecrate  the  graves  of  those  who  died 
To  keep  our  land  Indeed  the  Pilgrim's  pride. 
Sick  petulant  children,  whlmpermg  m  your 

whim. 
Tou  stamp,  and  scream,  and  flll  the  world's 

sour  brim 
With  your  'I  want!'  and  'Olve  mel'  We  have 

rights 
As    well    as    you!    Ours    the    star-spangled 

nights. 
The  sun-crowned  days  .  , .  the  love  by  which 

we  say 
'The  U.SA. — our  country — all  the  way  .  .  . 
In  peace,  or  war '  And  we  are  quite  fed  up 
With  all  your  'protests.'  In  the  bitter  cup. 
The   grapes   of   wrath    are   seething.    We've 

enough 
Of   your  brash   roughness— we  too  can  be 

rougbl 
We  too  are  'rising  angry.'  we  the  people. 
Waken  the  hells  In  every  silenced  steeple 
Be  JubUant  our  feetl  Now  hear  ua  sing 
Ood  bless  America'  ....  Let  the  word  ring: 
My  Country  'tis  of  thee  .  .  .  .Thus  be  It  ever 

You  choose  your  way.  And  If  you   must 

dissever 
America  from  Americana,  on  your  heads 
Be  all  the  warfare  that  the  country  dreads— 
The  wounded  and  the  dead.  On  iiou  war  lies. 
Ood  helping  us.  we  can  do  no  otherwise." 
Joe  Kelly  marches.  And  he  proudly  beara 
Aloft  the  gold-frlnged  flag — and  no  one  tear* 
The  flag  Joe  carries.  For  two  hours,  he 
Bears  the  great  standard.  "If  I  live  to  be." 
He  says,  "one  hundred.  I  shall  never  know 
Anything  like  that  hour."  The  thousands  flow 
In  epic  rhythm  tbrough   the  new-cleansed 

street. 
The  very  air.  It  seems,  at  last  Is  sweet. 
Uke  rli-ers  from  high  mountains,  cold  and 

pure. 
They  cleanse  the  street  of  human  caricature. 
Filth   and   pollution.   From   the   heights,   a 

flood 
And  spate  of  Nature  rolls  In  hardihood. 
The  sidewalks  of  New  York,  In  glocy,  are 
Once  more  a  portion  of  America. 
And  on  and  on  the  Hard  Bate  surge.  Tbey 

roar 
"Good-bye  to  Lindsay  I "  And  aa  white  blKls 

soar. 
The  ucker-upe  Is  brilliant  In  the  alt. 
From  every  building  over  the  thoroughfare. 
Clerks,  offlcc-workars.  Mr.  Everyman, 
Join  with  the  men  who  walk  the  airy  span. 
Now  City  Hall,  where  flags  at  half-mast  fly. 
As  If  dispirited.  "Up,  up!"  they  cry— 
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And  up  the  flags  go,  "Listen,  I  never  saw 
Auytlilng  Uke  this  everl  I  felt  aa  awe," 
Joe  Kelly  says,  "You  bad  to  bUnk  ycur  eyes 
Twice,  and  tiir«e  ttmee,  or  more,  or  otber- 

wlse 
rou'd  not  believe.  Incredible  and  true. 
Here  history  was  being  made,  and  you— 
Vou.  Joe  and  Mac  and  Tommy — were  a  port 
or  a  new  rhythm  In  our  Country's  heart  I" 
And  when  a  stubborn  few  "protesters"  chant 
"We  will  not  go  I"  end  seek  Bg3,ln  to  slant 
Flags  downward,  and — O  folIyl^bBrge 
The  Hard  Hats  they  discover  It's  too  large 
A  thing  to  try.  These  men  work  every  day 
Wlih  Iron  and  steel:  they  do  not  idly  play 
With    words   and   Ideologies.    "Tou   make, 
Childish  and  dumb  and  silly,  a  mistake) 
But  ir  you  wish  a  test  of  strength,  come  on — 
And  well  oblige  yout  Do  not  hope  to  con 
Men  such  as  we."  They  give  them  blow  for 

blow; 
like  straws  In  surf,   they  hiutle   them  to 

and  fro. 
"Tou  bid  the  people  'rise  in  anger* — well. 
Tou  have  your  wish.  And.  If  you  still  can 

spell. 
Then  read  the  warning  on  the  wall.  Beware 
Of  men  who  work  with  Iron  and  steel,  who 

dare 
The  girders  seventy  stories  up,  for  we 
Do  not  play  games  called  'Ideology.' 
We  do  and  build,  and  our  deep  wills  aCBrm 
America.  That  word's  no  mincing  term; 
It  Is  the  outward  and  the  visible  sign 
Of  all  our  love  for  her — the  high,  benign 
Country  we  serve  .  .  .    Country  we  love  .  .  . 

And  so. 
If  you  dissent,  at  least  we  know  you  know 
There   are   Americans   who   dare   to  say: 
'We    are    Number    One  .  .  .  And    tee    are 


HEWS  RICHARDSON:  COOL. 
TOUGH.  DEFT 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WTOICINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVSS 

MoTiday.  OctobCT  12,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  in  Its  October  9.  1970 
Issue,  carried  an  excellent  feature  article 
on  the  tough  minded  and  highly  elTectlve 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Elliot  Richardson.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Record,  I  include  the  article  with  my 
remarks: 

HEW 'a  Ricrasdson:  Cool  Touoh.  Timn 
(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Waskznqton — After  nearly  four  months  of 
avoiding  publicity.  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  Elliot  Rlchard&on  has 
begim  publicly  displaying  the  qualities  that 
serve  him  well  In  his  strife-tossed  depart- 
ment: Political  deftness,  diligence  and  drive. 

So  far.  Mr.  Richardson  has  not  sought  to 
make  major  changes  in  the  poUclee  or  pro- 
grams he  inherited  or  even  to  set  prlorltlee: 
thus  his  big  tests  are  yet  to  come.  But  he  Is 
oft  to  a  surprisingly  successful  start  because 
of  something  more  subtle — a  winning  ad- 
ministrative style. 

The  style  combines: 

A  coolness  under  criticism  and  an  ability 
to  turn  aside,  articulately,  tough  and  em- 
bttrrasslng    questions    from    the    press; 

A  willingness  to  do  his  homework,  and  a 
remarkably  detailed  grasp  of  the  depart- 
ment's array  of  programs; 
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A  lawyer's  abUlty  to  cleave  to  the  Admln- 
Lstratlon's  conservative  line  on  domeatlc 
Issues,  coupled  with  a  social  concern  that 
manages  to  suggest  far  more  liberal  aenti- 
ments; 

And,  most  important,  an  intellectual 
toughness  and  political  shrewdness  that 
have  helped  blm  avoid  so  far  the  crippling 
controversies  that  made  life  miserable  for 
many  of  his  predecessors. 

"The  guy  is  Impressive  as  hell,  not  only 
in  his  analytic  mind  and  decision -making, 
but  bis  ability  to  communicate  the  polnta 
be  wants  to  make,"  exclaims  one  veteran 
HEW  staffer  who  now  works  closely  with  Mr. 
Richardson. 

Much  of  this  became  apparent  during  a 
spate  of  recent  sessions  with  the  press,  the 
Secretary's  first  full-scale  public  expoeure 
since  t&king  office  last  June,  Characteristi- 
cally, Mr.  Richardson  prepared  meticulously 
beforehand;  and  characteristically ,  he  dis- 
posed of  the  questions — ^mostly  from  report- 
ers who  could  hardly  be  classed  as  ardent 
Administration  admirers — with  dl^Mtch 
and  seeming  directness. 

A  SMOOTH  PEKFOaUANCE 

There  was  uo  stumbling,  no  miBSiatement 
and  no  need  for  sides  to  rescue  him  when  ob- 
scure questions  wafted  his  way,  such  as  one 
on  his  reaction  to  an  Intramural  feud  be- 
tween officials  In  HEW's  air  pollution  agency. 
Mr.  Richardson  stuck  closely  to  the  Ptvsl- 
dent's  poaltion  on  school  desegregation, 
which  some  critics  have  termed  overly  legalis- 
tic and  stand-pat.  But  he  coupled  that  policy 
wlLb  support  for  quality  education  for  all 
children,  and  somehow  It  all  sounded  pro- 
gressive and  productive  of  social  good. 

He  promised  to  rely  on  professionals  to  re> 
form  and  revitalize  HEW's  education  pro- 
grams— an  attitude  sure  to  endear  him  to  the 
powerful  education  lobbies  In  town — yet  he 
avoided  any  specifics.  He  opposed  a  crash 
and  potentially  costly  German  measles  vacci- 
nation campaign  advocated  by  the  Demi'- 
crats.  but  In  an  oblique  way  that  did  not 
challenge   tbelr   humanitarian   objectives. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Richardson  is  scrupulously 
avoiding  public  commitments  he  can't  carry 
out — realistic  strategy  In  an  AdnUnlsiration 
that  has  little  enthusiasm  for  most  HEW  pro- 
grams and  scant  willingness  to  solve  the 
departments  desperate  need  for  dollars.  Rob- 
ert Pinch,  his  predecesaor.  never  realised  the 
need  for  such  self-restraint,  and  frequenUy 
promised  new  programs  and  policies  be  was 
then  unable  to  sell  to  the  White  House,  much 
to  bis  public  mortlflcaUon. 

Cle*rly.  Mr.  Richardson  doesn't  like  to 
take  on  a  fight  unless  he's  reasonably  sure  ot 
winning.  He's  fond  of  pointing  out,  for  ex- 
ample, that  as  under  secretary  of  sUte  every 
one  of  his  selections  for  ambassadorial  posts 
was  approved.  His  first  major  test  at  HEW 
probably  wUl  arise  over  his  choice  of  Sidney 
Morland  Jr.  for  commissioner  of  education. 

Indeed,  one  reason  for  the  Secretary's  rash 
of  recent  meetings  with  the  press  Is  to  pub- 
licise the  case  for  Mr.  Marland.  who  is  bit- 
terly opposed  by  organized  labor.  The  ATL- 
CIO  contends  that  as  superintendent  of 
Fchools  In  Pittsburg^.  Mr.  Marland  oppoeed 
collective  bargaining,  and  it  vows  to  pull  out 
alt  the  stops  to  block  his  Senate  approval. 

But  one  suspects  that  Mr.  Richardson  al- 
ready has  calculated  the  odds  and  believes 
the  logic  of  his  argument  for  Mr.  Marland 
will  prevail.  He  notes  that  the  cotnmlBslooer 
of  education,  though  the  nation's  highest 
school  official,  has  no  Influence  over  labor 
matters  that  determine  teachers'  salaries  and 
working  condltlone.  "These  are  the  legal  con- 
cern of  state  and  local  governments."  he  In- 
alats.  And  to  make  things  clearer  for  the 
AFL-CIO  Mr.  Richardson  emphaslEea  oil  own 
support  for  collective  t>argalnlng.  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  respects  the  right  at  gomn- 
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meut   employees   to   organise   and    bargain 
collectively,"  he  declares. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Marland 
Dght,  Mr.  Richiirtiaon  already  may  have  coma 
out  ahead.  Many  officials  assumed  the  White 
House  would  insist  on  iostauing  a  suitably 
conservative  school  official  after  Its  unhap- 
py experience  with  James  Alien,  who  was 
summarily  dismissed  for  his  liberal  views. 
Mr.  Richardson's  abUlty  to  persuade  Mr.  Nix- 
on to  support  Mr  Marland,  a  liberal,  helps 
establish  hlxn  as  master  within  his  own  de- 
partment— a  meeaage  tliat  carries  consider- 
able weight  throughout  Washington. 

To  avoid  missteps  on  Capitol  HUl.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson ha»  nuutered  details  of  the  Admin- 
istration's complex  and  confusing  fanUly  as- 
sistance program.  Though  the  proposed  pro- 
gram Is  scui  In  deep  trouble,  polUiciEUis  m 
both  parties  praise  the  Secretary's  grasp  of 
its  tecbnlcaUties  and  bia  ready  response  to 
their  queries.  Even  If  welfare  reform  foun- 
ders, Mr.  Richardson  will  have  gained  the 
con^dence  of  key  Congressmen  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  a  valuable  asset  In  fu- 
ture fights. 

The  Secretary  also  has  shored  up  the  mo- 
rale of  tlie  anguished  civil  servants  at  HJEW. 
Many  had  become  Increasingly  embittered  by 
what  they  felt  was  uouecessary  interfer- 
ences by  Republican  politicians  In  HEW  af- 
fatn.  F^m  the  beginning  Mr.  Richardson 
went  out  of  his  way  to  convince  the  bureau- 
crats that  he  believed  in  them  and  would 
depend  on  their  expertise. 

paoisE  rmoM  stafw 

One  ata&er  was  amaaed  and  delighted  re- 
cently to  find  a  positiou  paper  be  had  writ- 
ten on  drug  procurement  policies  had  not 
only  been  read  by  the  Secretary  but  was  re- 
turned the  next  morning  with  copious  nota- 
tions for  follow-up  on  the  margins — along 
with  corrections  of  typographical  errors. 
"He's  not  Just  obsessed  with  details;  be 
really  c^rtB  Intellectually,"  the  bureaucrat 
remarked.  Old  HEW  hands  are  ol^o  buoyed 
by  the  Secretary's  staff  sessions.  He  sticks  to 
the  substance  of  the  issues,  which  he  knows 
surprlsmgly  well,  and  Ignores  the  politics, 
they  say. 

There  are,  however,  some  signs  of  potential 
trouble  ahead  for  Mr.  Richardson.  In  public 
he  displays  an  aloof  reserve  and  a  tendency 
to  over-lnteUectuallae  that  can  easily  lose 
his  listeners.  He  prefers  to  cautiously  ap- 
proach and  exhaustively  analyze  issues,  prob- 
ably at  the  cost  of  dampening  the  enthusi- 
asm of  some  subordinates.  HEWs  organiza- 
tional difficulties  are  far  from  disposed  of; 
so  far  Mr.  Richardson  has  attacked  only 
those  problems  within  his  immediate  office; 
tough  problems  remain  unsolved. 

Vacancies  remain  to  be  fUled,  while  scone 
holdovers  from  the  Pinch  period  may  have 
to  be  eased  out.  a  painful  process  at  best.  The 
young,  angry  activists  in  HEW  are  still  with- 
holding Judgment,  but  they  won't  hesitate 
to  resume  protests  if  they  think  Mr.  Rlctiard- 
son  is  soft  on  civU  rlghta  or  the  other  social 
Issues  that  concern  them. 

So  while  Mr.  Richardson  is  off  to  an  aus- 
picious start,  he's  hardly  assured  of  success. 
He  has  built  a  good  base  of  support  within 
the  bureaucracy,  but  the  public's  ultimate 
Judgment  will  hinge  on  bis  ability  to  ef- 
fectively handle  the  problems  that  perplex 
them: 

Reforming  the  present  bankrupt  welfare 
system:  controUlng  inflationary  healUi  care 
costs;  providing  higher  quality,  more  con- 
venient medical  care:  and  solving  the  deep- 
ening financial  crlsee  of  American  schools 
and  colleges. 

Any  one  of  these  tasks  would  test  a  HXW 
secretary  severely.  Mr.  Blchardsons  greatest 
problem  Is  that  he  most  ooofront  all  of  them 
at  the  same  time. 
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NOTICE 

There  will  be  no  editions  of  the  Congressional  Record  printed  during  tlie 
adjournment  unless  otherwise  ordered  b>-  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Members  of  Congress  desiring  to  purchase  reprints  of  mateiial  submitted 
for  Recoil  printing  during  the  adjomtunent  may  do  so  through  the  Con- 
gressional Reconi  Clerk.  Room  H-112,  in  the  Capitol. 

These  reprints  may  be  orderetl  during  the  adjournment;  they  will  be 
published  subsequently  in  the  Record. 

Bv  order  of  the  Joint  Cotrmxiltcc  on  Printing. 

SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL,  Chairman. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajii.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jakes  B.  Aixkn. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 

The  Reverend  John  A.  Limberakls, 
pastor.  Church  of  tlie  Annunciation. 
Greek  Orthodox  Parish  of  Philadelphia. 
Elkins  Park.  Pa.,  offered  the  foUowmg 
prayer; 

We  turn  heart  and  mind.  O  Lord  God 
and  Heavenly  Father,  to  offer  fervent 
supplication  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  Thy  beneficence  bestowed  upon  our 
Nation.  Envelop  with  Thine  infinite 
protection  this  aiigust  body  of  Senators, 
and  their  pages  who  sene  them  so  dili- 
genily.  Inspire  them  to  discharge  their 
duties  with  uprightness  so  that  the  con- 
cerns of  this  great  Nation  may  be  met 
In  accordance  \\ith  the  spirit  of  Thy  holy 
statutes. 

We  pray  that  our  Nation,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  may  provide  that 
leadership  which  remains  consistent 
with  the  moral  precepts  of  our  Pounding; 
Fathers.  Make  us  sensitive  to  the  things 
that  are  yet  unsolved  and  which  bring 
so  much  anguish  to  our  fellow  man  here 
and  in  faraway  places.  Grant  us 
strengtli  to  proceed  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  those  resolutioiis  which  Thy 
justice  and  love  would  condone. 

Enable  us  to  appreciate  the  vigor  of 
youth,  the  prudence^ff  age,  and  in  uni- 
son lead  us.  we  beseech  Thee,  toward 
those  imperatives  mcumtient  upon  ua. 

Unto  Thee  are  due  all  honor  and  glory, 
to  the  Father,  and  the  Son.  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. October  12.  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUI  please  read  a  conununicatlon  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
'  Mr.  Russell  • . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  Uie 
following  letter: 

n3.  SKNATS, 
PW 91DENT  P»0  TSMPOU. 

Washington,  D.C..  October  13, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«Uag  tempomrtly  abftent  Irom  the  Senate. 
I  appouit  Hon.  Jakes  B  Aixxh.  &  Seuator 
from  the  St&te  of  AlBbame.  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  abeence. 

RiCHAAD   B     RIT3BOX. 

Prexident  jro  temp   -e 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  cliair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD— PRINT- 
ING   DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  box 
appearinK  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  today's  edition  of  the  Congbessiokal 
Record,  outlining  the  printing  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  Congressional 
Record  during  the  adjourrunent. 

In  the  manner  prescribed,  Members 
will  reuin  the  prerogative  to  purchase 
the  reprinting  of  material  as  though  it 
had  already  been  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  thereby  assuring 
their  privilege  of  having  such  reprmts 
produced  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  In  all  mstances  those  reprints 
will  be  published  in  the  Cokchessional 
Record  subsequently. 

Apropos  of  the  general  intent  not  to 
prmt  any  editions  of  the  Congressional 
Record  during  the  adjournment,  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  event  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  a  noticeable  accumu- 
lation of  the  copy  has  been  received  by 
the  Congressional  Record  Cleric  for  m- 
clusion  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  a 
printing  will  be  ordered  forthwith. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  consider 
it  imperative  to  take  such  an  action  in 
order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ad- 
versely affecting  the  timely  production 
of  thoee  editions  of  the  Congressional 
Record  which  will  be  scheduled  for  print- 
ing following  tlie  return  of  the  Congress 
from  its  adjounmient  on  November  16. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, begtoning  with  Calendar  No.  1327 
through  Calendar  No.  1334. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


REMOVAL  OF  SNOW  AND  ICE  FROM 
SIDEWALKS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  iB.  3748)  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  snow  and  Ice  from  the  paved 
sidewalks  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

B.  3748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  0/ 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  is  authorised 
to  make  all  sucb  reusoaable  and  usual  police 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  10 
require  every  person  In  charge  or  control  oT 
any  building,  lot,  or  parcel  ol  land  in  the 
District  ol  Coltimbla.  Irontlng  or  abutting 
on  a  paved  sidewalk,  whether  as  owner,  ten- 
ant, occupont.  or  leasee,  wltlun  eight  hoxxrs 
after  the  ceasing  to  fall  of  any  snow  or  sleet, 
to  remove  and  clear  away,  or  cause  to  be  re- 
moved and  cleajed  away,  such  snow  or  ioe 
Irom  40  much  of  said  sidewalk  as  Is  in  front 
of  or  abuts  on  said  building,  lot.  or  parcel  of 
land;  but  in  the  event  of  InabUlty  to  remove 
such  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  without 
injury  to  the  sidewalk,  by  reason  of  the 
hardening  of  said  accumulation,  the  Coun- 
cil may  by  regulation  make  It  the  duty  ol 
said  person.  wUlilu  the  flrst  eight  hours  after 
the  snow  or  sleet  ceases  to  fall,  to  make  such 
sidewalks  reasonahly  safe  for  travel,  or  cause 
them  CO  be  nude  reasonably  safe  for  travel 
by  sprlukllug  thereon  abrasives  or  other  ap- 
propriate subsuncee,  and.  as  soon  thereaiter 
aa  the  weather  ahaU  permit,  to  clean  said 
sidewalks,  or  cause  them  to  be  cleaned. 

Sec,  3.  Upon  failure  ol  the  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  or  control  of  the  abutung 
property  to  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed, 
any  accumulation  of  snow  or  Ice  from  the 
sidewalk  on  wnich  such  property  abuu,  or 
to  sprinkle  thereon  abrasives  or  other  ap- 
propriate sut)«tance8,  when  circumstances  do 
not  permit  the  removal  of  same  without 
damage  to  the  sidewalk,  within  eight  hours 
alter  the  ceasing  to  fall  of  any  snow  or  sleet, 
the  Commissioner  or  his  designated  agent 
may  in  his  discretion  authorls*  the  removal 
of  such  accumulated  snow  or  Ice,  or  the 
sprinkling  of  abrasives  thereon,  without  any 
other  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
than  U  provided  by  the  falUng  of  the  snow 
or  sleet. 

Ssc.  3.  The  cost  of  the  removal  of  ac- 
cumulated snow  or  Ice  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  designated  agent  as  a  tax 
against  the  abutting  iwoperty:  Provided, 
That  iLc  uxes  auihorlaed  to  be  levied  ond 
collected  under  this  Act  may  be  paid  with- 
out interest  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
such  tax  was  levied.  Intereet  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  part  there- 
of shall  be  charged  on  all  unpaid  amounts 
from  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any  such  tax  may 
be  paid  In  three  equ&l  Installments  with  In- 
terest thereon.  If  any  such  Ux  or  part  there- 
of shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  expiration 
of  tvro  ye«rs  from  the  date  such  tax  was 
levied,  the  property  against  which  satd  tax 
was  levied  may  be  sold  for  such  tax  or  un- 
paid portion  thereof  with  Interest  and  penal- 
ties thereon  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  tax 
sale  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
condlUons  as  property  sold  for  delinquent 
general  real  estate  taxes.  If  said  tax  with 
tnbereet  snd  penalties  thereon  shall  not  have 
been  paid  In  full  prior  to  said  sale. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  removal  of  snow  and  Ice  from  the 
paved  sidewalks  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bta".  approved  September  16.  1933  (42  Stat. 
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pore.  Without  objection.  It  la  ao  ordered.    845;  d.c.  code,  title  7.  ch.  8) .  is  repealed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1310),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rxTBPOss  or  the  buj. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bUl  (8.  3748)  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  snow  removal  law  than 
the  current  law — the  act  approved  Septem- 
ber 16,  1922  (42  Stat.  845;  DC.  Code,  title  7. 
ch.  8)— by  authortzlng  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CouncU  to  make  all  usual  and  rea- 
sonable regulations  requiring  removal  of 
snow  and  ice  from  paved  sidewalks,  with  the 
costs  of  such  removal  to  be  assessed  as  a  ux 
against  the  abutting  property  In  case  of  non- 
compliance. 

The  regulations  made  pursuant  to  tills  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  extend  the  po- 
lice power  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Govemmant. 

NIZD     rOB     LECtSLsnOIf 

The  current  snow  removal  law.  enacted  In 
1922,  requires  that  any  person  (Including 
the  District  government  and  agents  of  the 
United  Statee)  in  charge  or  conuol  of  any 
building  or  lot  of  land  within  the  fire  limits 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  fronting  or  abut- 
ting on  a  paved  sidewalk,  tihail,  within  the 
first  eight  hours  of  daylight  after  the  ceas- 
ing to  fall  of  any  snow  or  sleet,  remove  from 
such  sidewalk  the  accumulated  snow  or  Ice. 
or  cause  It  to  be  removed.  U  the  snow  or  Ice 
cannot  be  removed  without  damage  to  t)>e 
sidewalk,  then  the  hardened  snow  or  the  loe 
shall  t>e  sprinkled  with  s&nd  or  ashes  so  as 
to  make  such  area  reasonably  safe  for  travel, 
and  such  area  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
aa  soon  thereafter  as  the  weather  ataall 
permit. 

When  the  persons  in  charge  or  control  of 
lots  or  buildings  abutting  sidewalk  areas 
(other  than  areas  adjacent  to  District  or 
Federally  owned  or  leased  property)  fall  to 
remove  the  snow  or  sleet  tnereirom  or  to 
make  such  areas  reasonably  safe  for  travel 
by  sprinkling  them  with  sand  or  ashes,  the 
District  government  is  authorized  to  remove 
the  sleet  or  snow  from  such  areas.  In  cases 
where,  under  the  foregoing,  the  District  takes 
the  indicated  action,  the  corporaUon  coum>el 
is  authorized  to  sue  for  and  recover  from 
the  defaulting  persons  the  cost  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  removing  the  sleet  or  snow 
or  Trf'^1"g  reasonably  safe  areas  of  the  side- 
walks covered  by  ice  or  hardened  snow. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the  provi- 
sions under  existing  law  are  unworkable.  The 
funds  avaUable  to  the  District  for  snow  re- 
moval have  never  been  sufflclent  to  permit 
the  District  to  remove  the  snow  and  Ice  from 
the  sidewalks  throughout  the  city,  as  well 
as  fnxn  the  roadways.  The  draft  bUl  solves 
this  problem  by  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner to  assess  the  cost  of  removal  by  the 
city  OS  a  tax  against  the  abuUlng  property, 
as  in  the  cose  of  work  done  by  the  District 
on  unsafe  or  Insanitary  buildings.  Addition- 
ally, under  existing  law  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  corporation  counsel  of  bringing  snd 
prosecuting  such  civU  suits  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  Judgments  for  the  cost  of 
such  snow  and  Ice  removal,  with  the  further 
work  of  attempting  to  collect  the  Judgments 
after  they  were  obtained,  would.  If  such  au- 
thority were  exercised,  necessitate  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  staff  of  the  office  of 
the  corporation  counsel,  and,  also,  would 
Impose  a  very  considerable  burden  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions. 

HISTOST   OP  TUB   UKJISX.A'nON 

8.  3748  represents  the  most  recent  effort 
to  provide  an  effective  snow  removal  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Beginning  In  1895, 
Congress  on  four  occasions  enacted  bills 
dealing  with  snow  removal,  and  the  former 


Board  of  Commissioners  on  oue  occasion 
adopted  a  snow  removal  regulation.  However, 
none  of  these  efforts  has  proved  &au&factor>-. 

The  present  taw,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1922,  seeks  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  re- 
qtUrlng  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  prop- 
erty abutung  a  paved  sidewalk  to  remove  or 
make  safe  any  anow  or  ice  on  the  sidewalk. 
In  the  event  aiiy  such  person  foils  within  a 
Bpeci&ed  time  to  take  the  required  action. 
th«i  the  District  government  is  required  to 
remove  the  &uow  or  Ice  or  make  the  sidewalk 
safe,  and  must  then  sue  to  recover  the  cost 
of  such  work,  together  with  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $25.  Obviously,  the  reqiUremeute 
of  existing  Ijw  are  unworkable.  The  District 
does  not  huve  the  funds  or  the  manpower 
to  remove  the  snow  and  Ice  from  the  side- 
walks throughout  the  city,  as  well  as  from 
the  roadways.  And  neither  the  District  gov- 
ernment nor  the  courts  can  handle  the  large 
number  of  itults  that  would  have  to  be  filed 
if  the  District  undertook  generally  to  pro- 
ceed In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Seeking  to  remedy  the  current  sltusuon, 
the  bill  (6.  3748)  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Bible  AprU  23.  1970,  at  the  request  of  Lhe 
District  government.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  July  27.  1970. 
at  which  time  a  representative  of  the  office 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation 
Counsel  testified  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion No  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  made 
known  to  the  committee.  This  bill  Is  one  of 
the  priority  legislative  items  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  District  government. 


RELATING  TO  OFFENSES  AGAINST 
HOTELS.  MOTELS.  AND  OTHER 
COMMERCI.^  LODGINGS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  10335)  to  revL-e  certain 
provisions  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  offcni-es 
against  hotels,  motels,  and  ether  com- 
mercial lodgings,  and  for  otlier  pui-noses. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, i-ead  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Lmanim.:>us  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  an  excei'pt  irom  the  report 
(No.  91-1131'.  explaining  the  purpcsi?! 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVJa:^OSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  4H.R.  10336)  is  to 
aueugiiien  the  provisions  of  certain  criminal 
laws  m  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
persons  who  defraud  hotel,  motel,  or  other 
commercial  lodging  proprietors  by  means  of 
furgery.  Issuance  of  bad  checks,  or  by  de- 
parting without  payment  for  the  goods  or 
services  received. 

PROVISIONS    or    TBE    BILL 

Existing  law,  enacted  In  1901  (District  ol 
Columbia  Code  sec.  22-1301;  31  Stat.  1336). 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  defrauding 
lodging  proprietors  and  relates  to  the  "value 
of  money  or  property"  but  not  lo  "services" 
provided  to  a  guest  or  patron.  Section  1  of 
the  bill  would  make  the  provisions  of  law,  as 
otherwise  amended,  equally  applicable  to 
"services." 

The  fines  which  may  be  assessed  under 
this  section  where  the  amount  cf  value  In- 
volved Is  lees  than  SlOO,  ore  increased  from 
S200  to  $1,000. 

The  amendments  lu  section  1  also  provide 
thnt  whoever  obtains  from  a  commercial 
lodging  proprietor  items  of  value  or  credit 
by  the  use  of  false  pretenses  in  the  amount 
of  SlOO  or  more  commits  a  felony.  The  penal- 
ties provided  are  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
93.000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  3 


years,  or  both.  If  the  unpaid  amount  is  le^ 
than  SiOO,  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor  with 
penalties  of  a  fine  of  uut  more  than  ^l.OOo 
or  impri!K)nnieuL  uf  noi  moie  than  1  year,  or 
boLh. 

The  amendment  further  provldee  that 
when  proof  is  given  that  a  person  obtained 
the  Item^  of  value  or  the  credit  and  failed  to 
make  full  payment  on  demand,  or  when  such 
person  departed  and  removed  his  baggage 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  and 
without  payment  of  any  amounts  due.  such 
proof  IS  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  intent  to 
defraud. 

Section  1  of  the  blU  provides,  in  further 
amendment,  that  whoever  reglstars  under  a 
false  name  or  address  with  Intent  to  defraud 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanor.  It  is  not 
the  Intent  that  the  act  of  so  registering  be 
au  offense,  but  only  where  such  act  is  ac- 
companied with  the  intent  to  defraud  the 
proprietor  of  the  lodging  establishment. 

A  problem  frequently  confronting  the 
conunerclol  lodging  proprietor  is  where  a 
guesL  has  shown  clear  mtent  to  leave  the 
premises  wi thou t  paying  his  blU .  IX  the 
amount  involved  makes  the  olfen&e  a  mis- 
demeanor, an  arrest  may  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  warrant  unless  the  mis- 
demeanor LA  committed  in  the  presence  of  a 
poUce  oSlcer.  II  steps  ore  token  to  becure  a 
warrant  to  effect  an  arrest,  the  guest  most 
probably  will  have  fied  the  jurisdiction.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  biu  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  providing  that  a  police  officer  may  make 
an  arrest  for  such  misdemeanor  without  a 
warrant. 

The  final  secUon  of  the  bill  amends  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  crimes  involving  the  Is- 
suAnce  of  checks,  drafts,  and  orders  for  the 
paymeut  of  money  (act  of  July  l,  1923.  43 
Stat.  ea.  District  of  ColumbU  Code  sec.  22- 
1410)  so  OS  to  make  the  terms  of  the  law 
applicable  to  modern  situations  and  credit 
practices.  The  amendmeni  in  section  3  would 
make  the  terms  of  the  present  law  applicable 
to  "other  instrmnents."  The  amendment  also 
provides  that  where  the  amount  involved  in 
such  acts  exceeds  9100,  the  offense  shaU  be 
a  felony,  the  penalties  for  which  shall  t>e  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  93.000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  l  year  or  more  than  3 
years  or  both.  Where  the  amount  Involved  In 
the  offense  Is  less  than  1100  It  Is  a  misde- 
meanor and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  91,000  and  imprlsomnent  of  not  more 
than  1  year  or  both. 

BISTOBT   OF   THX  LSQISLATIOM 

A  hearing  on  the  bUl  (HR.  1033S)  was 
held  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  AprU 
28.  1970  at  which  time  a  representative  of 
the  Office  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Corpo* 
ration  Counsel  and  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hotel  Association  of  Washington, 
D.C,  lestlfled  on  the  l^slatioo. 


TAXATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE  CONSOR- 
TIUM 

The  bill  (HH.  14982)  to  provide  for  the 
immunity  from  taxation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  case  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium,  and  any  successor  organisa- 
tion thereto,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  91-1312).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 
as  follows: 

PUftfOSE   or   TUK   BELL 

TUe  purpose  o£  th«  biU  \HR.  14983)  Is  to 
provide  cooipletc  lauuumty  Inwu  all  District 
ol  Columbl*  lAXAtlon  tor  the  International 
TBiecoQimuolcauoas  SateUiw  Couaortium 
(INTELSATt.  Its  lorelgn  panlclpftnta.  and 
iay   iucveiSor  arganiaatlon   to  INTEl^AT. 

T^o  pr^-poaed  logisUilon  wlU  uot  afloct  in 
any  **y  ^^^  ^**  UabUity  of  the  VS.  partlcl- 
pia:  m  INTELSAT,  tlie  Communications 
a,MelUte  Corp-  THU  corporation  (COMSAT). 
vtucb  woi  inctirpoTiied  under  ibe  lawa  oJ  the 
Duyict  on  February  1,  1963.  receive*  and  Is 
liable  In  Me  District  Tor  taxes  on  approxi- 
mately i3  peroea:  oX  INTELSAT  s  net  mcome. 
The  bin  expresaly  excludes  COMSAT  Irom 
oppucabUUy  ol  the  cxempuons  sought  by 
this  legislation. 

nsacaxFTioN  or  utolsat 

INTELSAT  is  a  7S-naUon  consortium 
lormed  in  1964  to  establUh  a  global  commer- 
cial coiamunlcaiions  satclUie  sy5t«m.  It  was 
cres'.ed  under  rsrms  ol  an  mtergovernmental 
MTeement  and  a  reUted  special  agreement 
between  the  member  leleoommunlcatlona 
entries  both  oI  which  opened  Xor  signature 
m  Washing-on  in  19&4.  The  U.3.  participant 
u  the  Communications  SaielUte  Corp.  (Oom- 
Ssii .  which  was  designated  by  the  Preaident 
pursutfni   to  the  Communications  Satelllta 

ACZ  W   19«J. 

INTELaAT  exiiiA  m  large  measure  because 
or  US.  iniilaUce  and  support.  In  (urther- 
(Lnce  of  the  nftt»onAl  poUcie*  set  forth  In  the 
CommuaicAtlous  SateU:ie  Act.  we  have  fo6- 
cered  and  supported  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. INTELSAT'i  technlcil  achievements 
have  made  an  efTective,  operating  commer- 
cial communication  satellite  system  avail- 
able lo  countries  around  the  world  in  lese 
thin  5  years.  ,^,„_, 

Most  ot  the  74  foreign  members  of  INTKL- 
a^T  ar»  governments  or  government  com- 
munications minutrlea.  Some  lorelgn  part- 
ners, however,  are  either  private  corporation* 
or  entitle  wholly  owned  by  govenuneat*  but 
entirely  separate  in  form,  that  is.  govera- 
ment-owaed  corporations. 

Under  axiatmg  laws,  foreign  government* 
or  maustries  are  not  subject  to  District  oI 
Columbia  taxes,  but  foreign  private  or  gov- 
ernmental corporations  could  conceivably  be 
tajted  while  the  substanUal  majority  were 
not.  and  such  a  situation  could  adver»eJy 
affect  the  operation  of  tlie  system. 
TBZ  xrr^cia  or  tux  sizx 
The  adoption  and  promulgation  of  this 
bill  will  clarify  the  tax  sttuaUon  in  several 
areaa.  The  proposed  legislation  is  directed 
primarily  at  the  District  of  Columbia  fran- 
chise t»x  (District  of  Columbia  Code,  UUe 
47,  aec.  1580 1.  ThU  law  Imposes  a  franchise 
tax  on  everj'  corporation  and  unincorporated 
business  which  carries  on  or  engages  in  trade 
or  business  in  the  Dlstrlirt.  The  measure  of 
the  tax  U  "that  portion  of  the  not  income 
of  the  oorporatlon  and  unmcorporsted  busl- 
oeu  as  Is  fairly  attributable  to  any  trade  or 
buslnMs  carried  on  or  engaged  in  within  the 
District  and  such  other  net  income  as  It  de- 
rived from  sources  wuhm  the  District." 

TVTTgTAAT  Is  managed  by  a  corporation 
located  In  the  Dtstrlct,  but  ltd  primary  busl- 
neas — and  conaequent  source  of  revenue* — 
is  operating  satellites  in  ouur  space  to  work 
with  earth  stations  around  the  world.  Since 
little,  if  any,  business  revenue  is  generated 
in  the  District,  and  that  portion  of  li  which 
accrues  to  foreign  government  members  of 
INTELSAT  la  exempt  from  taxation,  the  tax 
loss  in  this  particular  case  would  be  de  mtni- 
mi»  from  the  viewpoint  of  District  govern- 
ment revenuea.  As  a  Enacter  of  fact,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  goveromsnt  has  advised 
your  committee  that  the  en«ctm«nt  of  H£. 


14082  would  not  result  In  any  significant 
revenue  loes  to  the  Dlasrlet. 

In  addition  to  the  franchise  tax,  the  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  Is  also  directed  at  real 
property  tax,  license  tax.  sales  tax.  and  other 
ttipiiftr  taxes  which  might  be  enacted. 

Tour  committee  was  advised  that  IMTZL- 
3AT  does  not  presently  own  any  property  in 
the  District,  and  does  not  contemplate  ac- 
quiring any  in  the  future.  Hence  no  potential 
real  property  taxes  would  be  loet  by  the  Dis- 
trict by  this  exemption.  Likewise,  the  rev- 
enue loss  from  the  exemption  from  personal 
property  tax.  sales  and  use  tax,  and  the  un- 
incorporated buslneea  license  tax,  would  ap- 
parently be  insignificant. 

Further,  the  proviso  In  section  3  m^ee  it 
clear  that  the  exemption  from  taxes  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  which  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  INTELSAT  and  any 
successor  organization,  not  to  any  income, 
operations  or  other  transactions  which  shall 
not  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  said  con- 
sortium or  Buoceasor  organlaatoin.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proviso  Is  to  eetahUsh  that  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  such  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system  Is  exempt  from 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  taxaUon,  regartlless  of 
whether  INTELSAT  or  Its  successor,  or  any 
forett;n  participants  therein,  are  "carrying 
on  or  engaging  In  any  trade  or  business 
within    the    District"    or    receiving    income 

from  sources  within  the  Dlatrlct,"  within 
the  meaning  of  section  47-1680  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  and  regardless  of 
whether  such  system  would  otherwise  be 
subject  to  tax. 

rCSCXAL   CXEMPtlOM   ALK«iU)T    CaANTKD 

During  the  90th  Oongresa  a  companion 
bill  to  HJl.  14982  was  introduced  to  eetabUsh 
exemptions  for  ENTKLSAT  from  Federal 
taxatloQ- 

Thls  bill  was  passed  and  waa  signed  into 
law  on  October  23.  1968.  as  Public  Law  90- 
633  (82  Stat.  1311).  Passage  of  H.R.  14983  wlU 
t>rlng  the  District  of  ColumbU  law  Into 
agreement  with  the  Federal  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

HUD  rOE  Tin  LXCISLATIOK 

Tour  committee  urges  early  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  bin  (HJl.  14982).  NegoUatlona 
ore  currently  underway  among  the  75  mem- 
ber countries  of  INTELSAT  concerning, 
inter  alia,  the  location  ot  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  INTELSAT  organiza- 
tion. The  INTELSAT  headquarters  is  pree- 
enUy  located  In  the  District,  and  It  would 
be  In  the  national  Interest  to  continue  to 
have  INTELSAT  located  In  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Other  countries  which  grant  lax  exemp- 
tion in  such  cases  are  desirous  ot  having 
the  headquarters  of  INTKI^AT  within  their 
borders,  and  the  State  Department  haa 
suted  that  it  would  be  In  a  stronger  posi- 
tion of  assuring  the  continued  location  of 
ihe  headquarter*  in  Washington  If  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

The  State  Department  has  also  suggested 
that  passage  at  this  legislation  would  be 
helpful  In  reducing  the  praasure  from  other 
member  countries  for  Immunity  provisions 
that  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States. 


LIABUJTY     OP     HOTELS.     MOTEI£. 
AND  SIMILAR  ESTABLBHMENTS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10336)  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels, 
and  similar  establishments  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  their  guests  which 
bad  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with   an 
amendment  on  page  6,  line  20,  after  the 


word  "section",  strike  out  "1236"  and 

Insert -Jaer*. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1313).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposc  or  thk  sill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  HJt.  10336,  is  to 
revise  certain  ctvil  laws  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia  Code  relaUng  to  the  liability  of  (1) 
commercial  lodging  proprietors  for  the  prop- 
erty of  tlielr  guests  or  patrons,  <3)  the  Uen 
righu  of  such  business  establishments  as 
to  the  property  of  their  guests  and  patrons, 
and  (3)  to  improve  the  procedures  for  the 
disposal  of  unclaimed  personal  property  left 
with  such  lodging  operators. 

PKOVISIONS  or  THX  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  limita- 
tion on  the  liability  of  operators  of  com- 
mercial lodging  establishments  for  the  prop- 
erty of  their   guests. 

A  lodging  establlahment  may  limit  Its  lia- 
bility If  It  provides  a  suitable  depository 
for  the  ^ekeeplng  of  personal  property,  dis- 
plays conspicuous  notice  of  the  availability 
of  such  depository,  and  notice  of  the  limita- 
tion on  the  proprietors'  liability  If  valuable 
personal  property  Is  not  placed  In  such  de- 
pository. When  personal  property  of  a  guest 
or  patron  Is  placed  In  a  designated  deposltofy 
for  safekeeping,  the  maximum  liability  ot 
the  lodging  establishment  for  loss  or  de- 
struction of,  or  damage  to.  property  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  but 
not  In  excess  of  ll.OOO.  This  limitation  on 
liability  does  not  apply  to  losses  to  personal 
property  retained  by  a  guest  in  his  room  U 
the  property  left  In  his  room  Is  such  as  la 
usual  or  prudent  for  a  guest  to  keep  In  bis 
room. 

This  section  of  the  bill  likewise  limits  the 
liability  of  the  lodging  establishment  for 
toes  of.  damage  to.  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty placed  In  a  checkroom.  If  the  check- 
room Is  conspicuously  designated  as  such 
place  for  depositing  personal  property,  and 
such  designation  is  likewise  accompanied 
with  a  printed  copy  of  this  section  of  the 
act,  the  proprietor  Is  liable  only  for  the  fair 
value  ot  the  property  but  not  to  exceed 
$200. 

PKOTECnoH   or   tXXSi    ftlCBTS 

The  lien  rights  of  commercial  lodging 
establishments  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  amendments  to  existing  law  provided 
In  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  lodging 
establishment  shall  have  a  Uen  upon,  and 
may  reuln  possession  of.  baggage  and  effects 
of  any  guest  or  patron  who  falls  to  make 
payment  for  any  amount  due.  If  such  Uen 
is  exercised,  and  the  property  retained  ex- 
cedes  the  value  of  tSO.  then  the  lodging 
establishment  must  institute  a  court  pro- 
ceeding for  handling  the  sale  of  the  property 
held  under  the  Uen. 

The  amendments  In  section  3  would  pro- 
vide the  lodging  establishment  with  a  Uen 
on  any  personal  property  in  poasessloo  of  a 
gueat.  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed 
•1.000.  When  property  has  been  retained 
under  the  provlidons  of  this  section,  and  tlie 
owner  of  such  property  falls  to  pay  the 
amount  due  for  lodging,  food,  or  value  re- 
oelved  by  the  guest  within  SO  days,  the  prop- 
erty retained  may  be  sold  at  a  pubUo  sale. 
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Prior  to  such  sale,  demand  shall  be  made 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due.  and  notice  of  su^ 
saJe  published  once  a  week  for  3  successive 
weeks  m  a  dally  newspaper  In  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia.  Such  noUce  shall  (1)  state  that 
the  sale  Is  to  e&tlsfy  the  Uen;  (3)  state  the 
amoimt  of  the  charges  including  any  etor- 
oge  charges;  (S)  sute  the  day,  time,  and 
place  of  the  sale:  and  (4)  give  a  deecrlpUon 
of  the  property,  along  vrtth  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete dMcrlptlon  and  information  ooncem- 
Ing  any  motor  vehicle  which  may  be  Included 
m  the  noUce  of  sale.  NoUce  of  such  sale  shaU 
a,^m^  be  given  to  any  person  having  an  in- 
tereet,  Uen.  or  other  claim  on  a  motor  ve- 
hicle which  Is  recorded  by  registration  with- 
in any  State.  A  notice  of  sale  must  precede 
tiie  sale  by  at  least  IS  days. 

The  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  ihaU  be  ap- 
pUed  (1)  to  cover  the  expenaee  of  storage  and 
sale  of  the  property;  (3)  to  discharge  any 
security  interest,  Uen.  or  other  claim  In  or- 
der of  priority  provided  for  by  the  law;  and 
(3)  any  remainder  paid  to  the  party  entitled 
If  the  party  Is  known  and  can  be  loca-ted  or 
otherwise  at  the  end  of  1  year  after  the  date 
of  sale  the  remainder  shaU  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  the  Dietriot  of  Columbia. 

S4I--K    or    TTKCLAIMED    PEomiTT 

Panonal  property  of  guesU  at  a  lodglfiC  ^- 
t«bliahment.  which  hSkd  been  deposited  for 
HfekeeplQg.  checked,  or  left  otherwlM  tm- 
claimed  for  a  period  of  BO  days  or  more,  may 
be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  3  of  the  blU.  The  provlalons  of  this 
saoUoD  regarding  the  sale  of  such  property 
are  similar  to  thoee  deecrlbed  above  for  the 
execuUon  of  a  lien,  except  liiai  no  sale  may 
be  conducted  In  less  than  &0  days  plus  a  IB- 
day  period  of  nouce.  The  realdue  of  any  such 
■ale  after  satisfaction  of  all  other  claims  In 
order  of  priority  provided  by  law  is  tobe 
paid  within  a  rsAsonable  time  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  DlsUict  of  Columbia. 

The  final  section  of  the  blU.  section  4,  as 
amended,  provides  the  necessary  technical 
ameadmente  to  existing  law. 

■UTcnrr  or  tbx  umBLnTtoM 

The  bUI  (B£.  1033S)  passed  the  Bouse 
February  34,  1970,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  District  Committee.  A 
hearing  on  the  blU  was  held  AprU  36.  1070, 
at  which  time  a  repreaentauve  of  the  Office 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation 
Coimsel  and  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Hotel  Aasociation  of  Washington,  D.C., 
testified  on  the  blU. 


VALIDATION    OP    CERTAIN    DEEDS 

IMPROPERLY        ACKNOWLEDGED 

OR  EXECtJTKD  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iHJL  13565)  to  validate  certain  deeds 
improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both!  that  are  recorded  in  the  land  rec- 
ords of  the  Recorder  ol  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  line  8,  after  the  figure  "1.".  strike 
out  "L962.*',"  and  insert  "1969,",". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RECoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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vNo.  91-1314).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSK    or   TBX    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  13665)  is  to 
vmUdate  certain  deeds  and  acknowledgments 
recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the  District 
of  ColumbU  prior  to  January  I.  1»«B. 

EfZSD    rOB    THE   LXCISUkTION 

The  btU  (HJR.  1S&6S)  haa  the  effect  ut  cor- 
recting certain  specified  defects  which  may 
have  occurred  laadvertentjy  in  the  execu- 
tion and  acknowledgment  of  deeds  affecting 
propeny  transscUons.  In  vaUdatlng  the  rec- 
ords Of  the  Otace  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
prior  to  Jsnuary  1,  1989,  m  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, the  bUl  has  the  further  effect  of 
removing  potential  clouds  on  the  titles  of 
properties  conveyed  In  the  District. 

Under  present  law.  document*  recorded 
prior  to  January  1.  1&02.  have  been  validated 
(District  of  Columbia  Code.  sec.  46-408)  de- 
spite certain  defecUve  acknowledgments  and 
axecutlons.  The  seven  classes  of  defects  cor- 
rected by  existing  law  are:  executions  or 
acknowledgments  by  married  women,  by  at- 
torneys m  luc'.  and  before  specified  ofOclals 
In  foreign  JurtsdicUona,  aa  waU  as  tfaoae 
wherein  certain  agents  failed  to  declare  the 
execution  to  be  the  act  of  the  grantor;  and 
those  not  having  certain  tachnlcaUllea  of 
acknowledgment. 

There  has  been  no  legislation  to  cure  de- 
fective acknowledgments  and  executions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  1903. 

Tour  committee  believes  It  Is  In  the  pubUo 
interest  that  such  Inadvertent  and  tecbnleal 
defects  in  titles  to  real  property  be  cured  by 
appropriate  leglalatlou  such  as  the  reported 
bill,  which  foUowa  the  piactkie  In  many 
Statea. 

BX5TOBT    or    THE   LBdSLATXOK 

The  bill  (HJl,  13666)  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  37.  1909,  and.  subsequent- 
ly, referred  to  the  Senate  District  Committee. 
A  hearing  on  the  bill  was  conducted  by  the 
Judldary  Subcommittee  on  April  38.  1070.  at 
which  time  a  repreeentatlve  of  the  office  ot 
the  Corpormtlon  Coimsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  presented  testimony  favoring  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  bill  has  alao  reoelved 
the  endorsement  of  the  District  of  ColtunbLa 
Metropolitan  Area  lAnd  TlUe  AasoclaUon. 
No  oppoelUon  to  the  blU  haa  been  mada 
known  to  the  comaattae. 

covsnma  sMX3ffDi£X)rr 
Your  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
(H.El.  13565)  by  providing  that  the  date  be- 
fore which  deeds  improperly  acknowledged 
or  executed  may  be  validated  be  changed  to 
Jsnuary  1,  1969.  This  amendment  la  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recfim  men  datlon  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  coincides  with  the  bUl  as  orlglnaUy  re- 
ported by  the  House  District  Committaa  (Ba- 
port  No.  91-689). 

Bcajoa  raovxBCONB  or  tbb  ktm. 
The  bUl  (HJl.  iSSeS)  provldee  for  valida- 
tion of  acknowledgments  and  executloOB 
recorded  In  the  District  of  Columbia  prior 
to  January  l.  19«».  that  contain  any  of  the 
seven  categorlM  of  defects  enumerated  in 
existing  law. 

In  addition.  It  amends  the  category  deal- 
ing with  technlcalltlee  of  acknowledgment. 
The  present  law.  in  this  respect,  relates  only 
to  omlBSion  of  the  legal  certificate  as  to  the 
official  character  of  the  person  taking  the 
acknowledgment.  This  provision  Is  amended 
to  include  also  omission  of  the  seal  of  the 
notary  pubUc  before  whom  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  taken;  failure  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed form  in  the  certificate  of  acknowl- 
edgment;   aoknowladgmant    before    parsons 


not  properly  autliorlaad:  and  omiaaion  of  of- 
ficial designation  ot  the  person  taking  the 

oath. 

The  bUl  also  provides  a  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  such  validations.  It  statea  that  it 
shaU  not  be  construed  to  vaadate  deeds  for 
which  the  acknowledgment  or  execution  has 
been  obtained  by  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ADMINXB- 
TRATION  OP  ESTATES  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3747)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  for  the  adiuitustratiou  of 
small  estates,  to  Increase  the  family  al- 
lowance, to  provide  simplified  procedures 
for  the  setUemeat  of  estates,  and  to 
eliminate  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  women  In  administering  estates 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  line  1,  after  the 
word  -TO*',  strike  out  "CHAPTER  21 
OF";  in  line  2.  after  the  figure  "20",  in- 
sert "AND  TITLE  15";  In  line  8,  after  the 
word  "thereof,  strike  out  "»1.500"."; 
and  insert  "$2,500".":  after  line  9.  strike 
out: 

Sic.  103.  Section  ao-3105  of  tba  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  fees  for  the 
adminutratlon  of  smaU  estates)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tb"  and  "36  cenu"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "816"  and  "•l.OO" 
respectively. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sac  103.  (a)  Section  16-707  (a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  aa  amended  by 
section  144(10)  (A)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  EieorganlzaUoD  Act  of  1970.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Superior  Oourt" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  probate  matteta  In  tha 
District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  SecUon  l&-707<b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  as  amended  by  aectloa  144 
tlOXA)  of  the  DlKtnct  of  Columbia  Court 
ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1970.  la  amended  to 
read  as  foUowa: 

"(b)  Where  the  estate  does  not  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars  In  value  the  ReglMer  of  Wills 
shall  receive  no  fees,  and  where  the  estate 
does  not  exceed  twenty-flve  hundred  dollars 
in  value  the  fees  may  not  exceed  fifteen 
dollars." 

(c)  Ttx9  amendments  made  by  subeotlons 
<a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  flivt  day  of  the  seventh  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  tlie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Ba- 
fonn  and  CrimlnaJ  Procedure  Act  oS  197^ 

Sac.  103.  The  last  sentence  of  sacUon^^O- 
3106  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  sdmlnistratlon  of  smaU  eatatee) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Register 
of  Wills  may  demand  and  receive  fcr  adv- 
ices performed  by  hUn  under  ttUa  chapter 
such  fees  as  shall  be  set  by  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  probate  matters  In  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

On  page  3.  at  the  beslnnlng  erf  line  19, 
strike  out "  (1) ";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
■thereof",  strike  out  "11.500".  and";  and 
Insert  "(2.500".":  and  after  Une  21, 
strikeout: 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  tUlnl  aentanee  of 
subsection  <a)  "8300"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aaoO". 
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3o as  to  make  the  bUl  read.  uoa  (»i  "tbe  father  shaU  be  preXened;  and. 

S.  3747  where  there  Is  ao  father,  the  mother  shall  be 

B#>  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  amf  House  of  preferred",  and  loscrting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 

Reprnentattves    of    the    United    States    of ■■  ■ *.™^"-  -t,ri 


Avierica  in  Congre^  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mny  b*  cited  aa  the  -DHtrlct  of  Colum- 
bta  Admlntstratlon  of  Estates  Act". 
TITLE  I-  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  20  AND 
TITLE  15  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA CODE 

StC.  101.  Secuons  20-aiOl.  20-3103.  30- 
aiOfS.  and  20-3107  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia code  (relating  to  the  administration  of 
small  estates)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■•*500"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting m  neu  thereof  *'$2.5O0"- 

Sec.  102.  (a»  Section  15-7D7ial  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  as  unended  by  sec- 
tion 144(10t  lAJ  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Court  BeorganUaUon  Act  of  1970,  u  amended 
by  striking  out  "Superior  Court"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "court  having  Jurla- 
dlctlon  over  probate  matters  lu  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

ibl  Section  15-707(h)  of  the  District  of 
C^jlumbla  Code,  as  amended  by  .section  144 
I  io>  (A>  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Court 
ae<jrganlzaiion  Act  of  1970.  u  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"lb I  Where  the  est«te  docs  not  exceed 
Ave  hundred  dollars  in  value  the  Register 
of  Wills  shall  receive  no  fees,  and  where  the 
estate  does  not  exceed  twenty-flve  hundred 
dollars  m  value  the  fees  may  not  exceed 
aiteen  dollars." 

(c)  The  mmendmenta  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  thte  eectlon  ahall  take  effect 
on  the  fliat  day  of  the  seventh  calendar 
month  wtolcb  be^fUis  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Ro- 
tonn  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  103.  The  last  sentence  of  section  20- 
2105  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  ftdminlstrmtlon  of  email  estates* 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Register 
of  WIU£  may  demand  and  receive  for  services 
performed  by  him  under  this  chapter  such 
fees  as  shaU  be  set  by  the  court  having  Juris- 
diction over  probate  matters  in  Uie  District 
of  Columbia." 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 
19-101  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CODS 

See.  301.  Sectlcw  19-101  of  tnc  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  family  al- 
lowance) Is  amended — 

By  striking  out  In  subsection  tat  and  sub- 
sactlon  (e)  "»S00"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•S^OO". 

TTIUB  m— TRANSFER  OP  TITLE  TO  MO- 
TOR VEHICLES 
Sac.  301.  SecUon  2  of  title  IV  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  C-olumbla  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-102)  U  further 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  of  subsecUon 
(d)  thereof  the  following 


father  or  mother  shall  be  preferred";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  In  such  subsection  (a), 
clauses  numbered  (5).  lO).  and  (lO).  and 
redesignating  clauses  numbered  (51.  (7) . 
and  (81  as  (6).  (8). and  (7) .  resjwctJvely. 
TITLE  V— SALES  OP  REALTY  WrTHOCI 
REFERENCES  TO  THE  AUDITOR 
Sac.  501.  Section  30-1106  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  t  relating  to  the  authority  of 
I  he  court  regarding  sales  of  really;  la 
amended — 

^li  by  insertmg  In  the  third  sentence  im- 
raedlately  after  the  word  or"  the  followmg. 
■ ,  except  where  con»enui  have  been  filed  with 
the  court  as  hereinafter  provided.";  and 
(3)  by  adding  tne  following: 
Dpon  a  proper  showing  by  the  Qductary  oi 
an  estate  that  the  personal  estate  of  a  de- 
cedent is  ineufflcient  to  meet  all  of  the  afore- 
said charges  and  that  all  or  part  of  the  dece- 
dent's real  estate  must  be  sold  to  pay  all  m 
part  of  the  said  charge*,  the  court  may  order 
ihe  sale  of  all  or  any  port  of  said  real  estate 
without  reference  to  tiie  auditor,  provided  all 
persons  who  have  an  interoet  In  the  real 
estate  to  be  sold  shall  have  aied  with  the 
court  their  conaents  to  sale  thereof.  In  the 
event  a  pexeon  having  an  interest  in  the  said 
real  estate  is  not  sui  Juris,  tlie  court  may 
accept  on  bis  behalf  the  consent  of  a  fiduci- 
ary duly  appointed  for  the  eaUte  of  said 
person,  or  may  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem 
who  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a  oonaent  on 
behalf  of  said  person",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
heading,  immediately  foUow4ng  the  word 
■report ".  a  semicolon  and  "sales  without  ref- 
erence to  the  auditor". 

SK.  503.  The  item  relating  to  secUon  30- 
llOd  In  the  analysU  of  chapter  11  U  amended 
by  inserUng  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  word  'Report",  a  Bamlcolon 
and  "sales  without  reference  to  the  auditor". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  U>. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  *No. 


allowauce  to  which  a  surviving  spouse  Is  en- 
titled out  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  decedent 
for  the  personal  use  of  such  spouse  and  any 
minor  children. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  permlta  the  transfer 
of  title  to  not  more  than  two  aulomobUes 
registered  lu  the  name  of  a  decedent  without 
necessity  of  formal  administration  of  the 
estate  In  cases  where  the  automobiles  are  the 
only  aaseu  of  the  esWte  requiring  adminis- 
tration. 

Title  IV  of  the  bin  amends  that  provlalon 
of  law  relating  to  the  order  of  preference  to 
be  utlllaed  by  the  probate  court  in  granting 
letters  of  administration,  so  as  to  delete  cer- 
tain provlalons  requiring  the  appointment  of 
males  over  females  or  a  femme  sole  over  a 
married  woman. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reference  to  the  auditor  for  the  sale 
of  the  real  estate  of  a  decedent  In  thoee  casea 
where  It  Is  satlafactorUy  shown  to  the  court 
that  there  Is  a  deficiency  of  personal  estate 
to  pay  deble.  expenses,  taxee  and  legacies, 
provided  consents  to  the  sale  are  obtained 
from  all  interested  partlee. 

NSXD  POa  LEGISLATION 

The  blU  (S.  3747)  contains  five  titlee  de- 
signed to  update  and  to  bocne  extent  modify 
existing  procedures  eetabllahed  for  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlOQ  of  eatAtes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Moet  of  the  changes  in  existing 
law  concern  estates  in  which  the  assets  are 
limited  and  provide  for  the  expedltloua  and 
relatively  Inexpensive  administration  of  such 
eetates.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  need  for 
the  improvement  in  procedures  for  handling 
smaU  estates,  this  bill  also  more  accurately 
reflects  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
today  as  compared  with  that  of  1949  when 
the  original  Jurisdictional  amount  for  small 
estates  was  establlahed  at  »500.  Raising  the 
J  urlsdlct  lonal  amount  to  (3 .600  for  both 
BmaJl  eatutei  and  family  allowances  also  fol- 
lows the  pattern  set  in  other  States  which 
have  recently  Increased  the  maximum  limit 
for  small  estates  and  family  allowances.  In- 
cluding Mju-yland  and  Virginia. 

Title  1  amends  aecllons  30-3101,  30-3103, 
and  30-3106  of  the  District  of  C<«umbla  Code 
to  increase  from  $500  to  »3.&00  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  under  which  small  estates 
may  be  administered  pursuant  to  the  simpli- 
fied procedures  of  chapter  31  of  the  Code. 
SecUon  30-2107  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
Oode  la  also  amended  by  title  I  to  mcreaae 


91-1315).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  w^oo  the  maximum  penalty 

for  the  filing  of  a  false  affidavit  or  for  viola- 
tions of  an  order  of  the  Probate  Court. 

Under  existing  law  the  stirvlvmg  spouaa  or 
minor  children  of  a  person  who  dies  leaving 
an  estate  conautlng  only  of  personal  property 
of  value  not  exceeding  »S00  may  petition  the 
protjate  court  for  an  order  which,  among 


measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

puaPOSE  or  thx  box 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl    (S.  3747) 


update  and  modify  procedures  dealing  with  ^^^^  things,  ellmlnatea  the  neceeelty  of  a 

the  settlement  of  estates  In  the  District  of  j^^^^   administration  of  the  eeute  or  the 

Columbia  In  order  that  they  might  more  ac-  prolate  of  a   wUl.  Al.so   under  existing  law 

curately  reflect  current  economic  condltlona  ^^  person  entitled  to  be  preferred  in  the  ap- 


"Wh«n  the  only  assets  of  a  decedent's  es-      and  that  thoee  persons  wishing  to  settle  smaU      pou^tment  of  an  administrator  may,  m  the 


tate  requiring  administration  consist  of  not 
more  than  two  motor  vehicles,  the  Commls- 
slooer  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  may  upon 
proof  satisfactory  to  him  that  all  debts  and 
taxes  owed  by  the  decedent  have  been  paid 
or  provided  for.  transfer  the  title  to  such 
motor  vehicles  to  the  person  or  pereons  en- 
titled thereto  or  their  nominee:  and  in  such 
caae.  no  administration  of  the  decedent's  es- 
tate! or  other  proceedings,  need  be  had.  In 
the  event  that  any  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  traxisfer  of  title  hereunder  shall  be 
a  minor,  the  custodian  or  the  legal  guardian 
of  said  minor  may  nominate  tranaferefe  on 
behalf  of  such  mmor." 

TTTLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  20- 
334  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
aac.  40L  Section  30-334  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Cod*    (relating   to    the   order   of 


estates  may  do  so  In  an  expeditious  manner 
with  a  minimum  of  cost.  Your  committee 
feels  that  this  leglslaUon  la  essential  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  a  realistic 
legal  framework  for  the  transaction  of  pro- 
bate matters,  as  well  as  those  settlemeuu 
which  do  not  require  the  probate  process. 

"Title  I  of  the  blU  Increases  Irom  »500  to 
S2,S00  the  Jurisdictional  amount  under  which 
small  eetates  may  be  administered  pursuant 
to  procedures  of  Chapter  31  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  This  title  also  authorizes  the 
court  having  probate  Jurisdiction  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  set  fees  charged  by  the 
Begliiter  of  Wills  for  admlniaterlng  estates 
either  In  probate  or  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Administration  of  Small  Estates  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Title  n  of  the  bUl  amends  section  l»-i01 


case  of  a  per»n  who  dies  inteetate  leavmg  an 
estate  oonaUtlng  only  of  personal  property 
of  a  value  not  in  exoesa  of  •fiOO.  and  there  la 
no  surviving  spouse  or  minor  child,  slmUarly 
petition  the  probate  court  for  an  order  waiv- 
ing formal  administration  and  permitting  an 
expeditious  settlement  of  the  estate. 

AlBo  under  this  title  the  court  having  Juris- 
diction over  probate  matters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  la  given  the  authority  to  •«*  the 
fees  charged  by  the  Begtater  of  Wills  for  the 
administration  of  small  estates  aa  well  as 
those  which  are  probated.  SecUon  16-707 ibt 
of  the  D.C.  Code  la  amended  to  limit  the 
maximum  fee  to  916  where  the  estate  does 
not  exceed  •3.500,  and  no  fee  may  be  charged 
for  estates  of  under  (MX)  which  are  probated. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  section  1&-101  of 
the  DC.  Code  to  increase  from  tSOO  to  (3^00 


^f^n«  Sr^^^Ul«l  w  «SS«;;     of  ^Tliwict  of  Columbm  Code  to  increa*.     the  amount  of  the  famUy^lowanoe  to  which 
preference  _<»  P™'^  entiuea  w  «uiu*u«Lct  amount  of  the  family     a  surviving  spouse  U  entitled  out  of  the  per- 


cstatea)  is  amended— 


*^nfrl  <«tate  of  a  decedent  for  the  personal 
use  of  such  spouse  and  any  minor  children. 

The  small  estates  and  famUy  allowance 
provisions  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  act 
^»proved  June  34.  1»49  (0a  Stat.  309).  Tour 
oommlttee  iMlleves  that  changes  in  economic 
conditions  since  that  time  have  acted  to 
make  the  present  amounU  of  $500  unrealistic 
in  terms  of  present  day  values  and  require- 
ments. The  interrelation  of  the  maximum  for 
tha  administration  of  a  small  estate  with  the 
family  allowance  amount  appears  to  make  It 
desirable.  In  order  to  more  accurately  reflect 
the  current  cost  of  living,  that  an  increase  in 
both  the  small  estates  maximum  and  the 
family  allowance  now  be  made. 

The  proposed  Increase  in  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  for  small  estates  should  materially 
aid  in  relieving  the  probate  court  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  the  Register  of  Wills  of  the 
detailed  procedures  and  the  time-consum- 
ing processes  now  required  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  esiates  having  assets  of  more 
than  a&OO.  and  additionally  provide  a  greater 
number  of  persons  with  this  relatively  in- 
expensive and  expeditious  method  of  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  a  decedent.  The  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  family  allowance  to  a 
more  realistic  sum  of  93.500  should  prove 
to  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  stirvlvlng 
spouse  and  dependent  children  whose  needs 
are  most  immediate  and  pressing. 

Title  UI  of  the  bill  amends  section  3  of 
title  IV  ol  the  District  of  Columbia  Bevenue 
Act  of  1937  <S0  Stat.  080),  as  amended 
tD.C.  Code.  sec.  40-103) .  to  permit  the  tram;- 
ler  of  title  to  not  more  than  two  automo- 
biles registered  In  the  name  of  a  decedent 
without  the  necessity  of  formal  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  in  cases  where  the  auto- 
mobiles iire  the  only  assets  of  the  estate 
requiring  administration. 

Until  title  to  the  vehicle  is  transferred  to 
a  new  owner,  the  vehicle  may  not  lawfully 
be  operated.  This  means,  of  courte,  that  a 
vehicle  on  which  a  family  Is  dependent  for 
ItB  transportation  and  which  Is  titled  only 
In  the  name  of  the  decedent,  cannot  law- 
fully be  used  by  that  famUy  untU  the  estate 
has  been  administered.  Accordingly,  m  order 
lo  make  It  possible  to  transfer  title  to  the 
vehicle  promptly  so  as  to  allow  It  to  be 
used  legally  by  the  person  or  persons  en- 
titled thereto,  title  UI  amends  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  upon  proof  that  all  debts  and 
taxes  owed  by  the  decedent  have  been  paid 
or  provided  for.  to  transfer  the  title  to  the 
vehlcla  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
to  It. 

Tide  IV  amends  that  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  order  of  preference  to  be  uti- 
lized by  the  probate  cotut  In  granting  let- 
ters of  administration,  so  as  to  delete  certain 
provisions  requiring  the  appointment  of 
males  over  females  or  h  femme  sole  over  a 
married  woman  These  dlatlnctlons  are  out- 
dated and  discriminatory,  and  the  removal 
Is  a  desirable  improvement  In  the  law. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  amends  section  30-1  lOfl 
of  the  Dlsuict  of  Cdtmibla  Code  by  adding 
a  fifth  sentence  thereto  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  the  real  estate  of  a  decedent  situated 
lu  the  District  of  Colimibla  without  reference 
to  the  auditor  of  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
Existing  law  authorizes  the  prot>ate  court  to 
require  the  sale  of  the  realty  of  a  decedent 
whenever  necessary  for  the  payment  of  fu- 
neral exiwDses.  debts,  costs  of  administration, 
taxes,  and  legacies.  Prior  to  approval  of  the 
sale  of  such  realty,  the  auditor  of  the  court 
must  have  ascertained  and  reported  the  debts 
and  legacies,  the  deflclenc>-  of  personal  as- 
sets, and  the  real  esute  necessary  to  be  sold 
for  the  payment  of  such  charges  atid  legacies. 

Title  V  wUl  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a 
reference  to  the  auditor  In  those  cases  where 
It  Is  satlsfactorUy  shown  to  the  court  that 
there  is  a  deflclency  of  personal  esUte  to  pay 
debts,  expanses,  taxes,  and  legacies,  and  pro- 


vided oonsenu  to  the  sale  are  obtained  from 
all  Interested  parties  and  that  all  interested 
parties  are  sul  Juris. 

Reference  to  the  auditor  in  all  Instances 
where  there  is  a  deflclency  of  personality  Is  a 
time-consuming  and  often  expensive  process. 
In  most  cases  there  are  no  objections  by  the 
parties  in  interest  where  It  la  evident  that 
such  a  sale  Is  necessary.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment la  permissive.  Should  the  court  or  the 
Register  of  WUls  entertain  any  question  aa 
to  the  allegations  of  the  parties  Involved, 
reference  to  the  auditor  would  be  required 
In  accordance  with  present  law, 

HISTORT   or  THS  IXOISLATION 

The  bill  (S.  3747)  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bible  April  33.  1970.  at  the  request  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  were  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  July  27.  1970.  at  which  time 
the  bill  received  the  support  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislation  was  presented  u>  the 
committee.  This  blU  Is  one  of  the  priority 
leglslotive  items  submitted  by  the  District 
govemmcui  to  the  Congxesb 

coMMrrrcc  amxnduknts 

Your  committee  amended  aectlon  101  of 
Title  I  of  the  bill  to  increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  under  which  small  estates 
may  be  administered  to  »3.500  rather  than 
the  »1.600  figure  In  the  bUl  as  origlnaUy 
proposed.  This  action  was  taken  m  part  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association  which  testified  at  the 
hearing  on  the  bill  that  a  larger  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  would  be  desirable  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  amounts  established  in  the 
surrounding  Jurisdictions.  The  jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  administering  of  small 
estates  la  93.000  In  Maryland  and  t3,500  in 
Virginia.  The  District  government  does  not 
object  to  this  Increase. 

Section  102  of  title  I  was  amended  to  re- 
flect the  Intent  of  Congress  to  allow  the 
court  having  probate  Jurisdiction  the  laU- 
lude  of  establishing  the  fees  ebarged  by  the 
Register  of  Wills  for  the  administration  of 
estates.  Section  144(10HA)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Beorganiaatlon  Act  of 
1970  amends  section  l6-707(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  by  autborlaing  the 
newly  established  Superior  Court  to  set  the 
fees  charged  by  the  E^eglstei  of  Wills  for 
services  performed  m  the  administration  of 
estates.  However,  since  the  complete  transfer 
of  probate  Jurisdiction  will  not  occur  until 
30  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  It  was  necessary  to  add  this  correc- 
tive amendment  to  prevent  one  court  from 
setting  fees  for  an  activity  not  within  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  <b)  of  section  103  was  added  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Oourt  Be- 
organleatlon  Act  of  1970.  secUon  144(10)  (A) . 
to  make  It  conform  with  the  provlslona  of 
this  bUl  (S.  3747)  limiting  the  maximum 
fees  charged  by  the  Register  of  Wills  for  the 
administration  of  small  estates.  The  amend- 
ment limits  the  maximum  fee  to  916  for  es- 
tates not  exceeding  •3.600  in  value  and  pro- 
vides that  no  fees  will  be  charged  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  eetates  which  do  not  exceed 
$500.  Your  committee  feels  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  limitation  on  the  amount  the 
Register  of  Wills  may  charge  for  services 
performed,  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  establish  fees 
which  are  pro  rated  according  to  the  size 
of  the  estate. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the  D.C. 
Code  (sec.  l6-707(b) )  the  Register  of  WUls 
may  not  charge  for  services  connected  with 
the  administration  of  estates  which  do  not 
exceed  MOO  In  value,  and  may  not  receive 
more  than  *10  for  the  administration  of 
estatee  which  do  not  exceed  (600  in  value. 
Your  committee  feels  that  the  upward  ad- 


justment of  the  amount  below  which  no 
fees  may  be  charged  and  the  mcrease  In  the 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  charged  for 
the  administration  of  smaller  eetates  is  made 
necessary  by  the  increase  in  the  maximum 
amount  under  which  an  estate  may  be  han- 
dled without  necessity  of  probate  and  the 
increased  number  of  estates  which  are  of  less 
than  $500  In  value. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  is  a  conform- 
mg  amendment  which  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  will  take 
effect  conctirrently  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reorganization  Act  of  1870. 

Section  103  was  added  to  allow  the  court 
having  probate  Jurisdiction  the  sanu  flexi- 
bility m  setting  fees  for  the  administration 
of  small  estates  (under  D.C.  Code  30-3105) 
as  It  has  m  establishing  the  fees  charged  by 
the  Register  of  Wtlla  for  estates  which  are 
probated.  Your  committee  feels  that  this 
provision,  coupled  with  the  earlier  section, 
win  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  District 
government  seeking  congressional  authority 
each  time  conditions  warrant  an  adjustment 
in  the  fees  charged  by  the  Register  of  Wills 
for  the  administration  of  estates. 

Section  201  of  title  U  was  amended  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  family  allowance 
from  8500  to  $2J&00,  rather  than  $1,500  as  In 
the  legislation  submitted  by  the  District 
government.  In  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  both  the  officials  of  the 
District  government  and  representatives  of 
the  DC.  Bar  Association  stated  that  the  m- 
terrelatlon  of  the  maximum  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  estates  and  the  family  al- 
lowance makes  It  desirable  that  the  same 
figure  apply  In  both  cases.  Therefore,  since 
the  maximum  amovmt  for  small  estates 
administration  was  Increased  to  $2.5(X).  your 
committee  has  also  raised  the  amount  of 
family  allowance  to  $2,500.  The  District  gov- 
ernment has  notified  the  committee  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  this  Increase. 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  201  was  deleted 
by  your  committee  because  the  necessity 
lor  increasing  the  amount  of  the  family  al- 
lowance which  may  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  funeral  expensea  from  the  present 
$300  to  $600  was  not  demonstrated  by  any 
evidence  presented  for  the  oommlttee's 
consideration.  Under  current  provisions  of 
the  DC.  Code  the  executor  or  administrator 
of  an  estate  may  authonae  $600  for  payment 
of  funeral  expenses,  and  for  good  cause 
shown  the  court,  an  additional  $400  al- 
lowance may  be  made.  Under  special  circum- 
stances then,  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
made  available  for  payment  of  funeral  ex- 
penses Is  $1,300.  Your  committee  felt  this 
was  sufficient  compensation  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  family  allowance  is  often  very 
small  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  tnamediate 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  surviving  qxiuae  or 
children. 

Finally,  your  committee  lias  amended  the 
bill  In  a  technical  fashion  to  reflect  the  In- 
clusion of  amendments  to  title  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Oode  lu  title  1  of  the  hUl. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIMINAL 
ACTIVmES  ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3749)  relating  to  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  amendments,  on 
page  I.  after  line  6,  strike  out: 

Sk:-  101.  Section  14  of  the  Act  approved 
July  6.  1933  (47  Stat.  050.  6S4;  DC.  Code.  see. 
22-3214).  relating  to  the  posseealon  of  cer- 
tain dangerous  weapons.  Is  amended 

(a)  by  Inserting  "Molotov  coclctAil."  Im- 
mediately after  "switch  blade  knife,'*  to  «ub- 
sectloD  (a):  and 
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(b>  br  Btrlkliic  out  "wltb  a  bUde  longer 
tt%^n  three  incbM,"  In  aubMccloa  (b)  and 
icfltt-unc  lu  U«u  tbereof  ".  an  inoendiar? 
device  such  aa  a  flrebocnb,  fixe  toccti,  flare 
gujD.  or  flare  gun  oartridge.". 

And.  in  lieu  theieol.  Insert: 

Sec.  101.  SubwcUon  lb)  ot  acoUoa  U  of 
the  Act  approved  July  8,  iwa  (47  Stat  660. 
654-  D.C.  Code.  BBC.  22-33l4(b) ),  roUUng  to 
the  posMsaion  ol  cerlaln  dangerous  weapons, 
la  amended  by  stxlfclng  out  "or  knife  with  a 
blade  longer  ihan  three  Inchea"  and  insert- 
ing  In  Ueu  thereol  ■■kniXe". 

On  page  2.  alter  line  10.  strike  out: 

TITLE  n— PBOHIBrr  ASSAULTS  ON  FIBB- 

MEN   AND  BfiDOCK  PENALTY   FOR  BE- 

SISTINO  ARREST 

Sac.  aoi.  Secuon  433  ol  the  Rerlaed  Statutes 
reUtlng  to  the  District  ot  Columbia,  as 
amended  (D.C:  Code.  ssc.  23-^06) .  Is  amended 
to  read  as  loUowi: 

•Sac.  432.  (a)  Whoever  assaults  any  omoer 
or  member  ol  any  police  lorce  operating  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  officer  or 
member  ol  any  Are  department  operating  In 
the  EHstrtct  of  Columbia,  or  any  ofllMr  or 
employee  of  any  penal  or  oorrecUonal  Insti- 
tution ot  the  DUtrlci  of  Columbia,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  Juveniles  being  oonflrmed  pursuant 
to  law  in  any  facility  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, whether  such  insututlon  or  facility 
is  located  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  while  engaged  In  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  shall 
Oe  fined  not  more  than  J6.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

"|b)  Whoever  in  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  acts  referred  to  In  subsacUon  (a)  uses 
a  deadly  or  dangerous  we^>oQ  shall  be  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  yeara." 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

TITLE  n — PBOHIBrr  ASSAULTS  ON 

FIB£M£N 
S«:.  301.  SubaecUon  (a)  of  section  4S3  erf 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia   (DC.  Code,  saa  2»-B06(a>)   la 
ameoded  by  Inserting  "or  any  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  any  Are  department  operating  In  the 
District    of    ColumbU,"    immediately    aft«r 
District  of  Columbia"  wh«ra  the  taim  flrat 
appears. 
On  page  3.  after  line  14,  strilce  out: 

TITLE  m — PC»PEITUaE  OP  CONVBT- 
ANCBS  USED  IN  NARCOTIC  VIOX^ATIONS 
8«c.  301.  Section  17  of  the  Uniform  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Act  approved  June  30,  1»68  (DC. 
Code,  sec  33-433).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  subsecUon  designation  "{%)"  immediate- 
ly before  the  flnrt  word  of  such  section  and 
by  it^^'fte  the  following  new  Bubsectlon: 

■'(b)  Any  conveyance,  including  an  air- 
craft, vehicle,  or  vessel,  which  is  used,  or 
intended  for  use.  in  vioisting  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
the  United  Slates  Park  Police,  or  by  the 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  of  his  deputies,  and  any 
such  conveyance  so  seised.  regardle»  of  Its 
value,  ahall  be  proceeded  against  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  oX  General  Sessions 
by  libel  action  brought  tn  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  CorporaUon 
Counsel  or  any  of  hie  assistants,  aod  shall, 
unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary, 
be  forfeited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  msy.  by  regula- 
tion, provide,  except  that  (a)  no  conveyance 
used  by  any  person  as  a  common  carrier  in 
the  transaction  of  business  as  a  common  car- 
rier shall  be  forfeited  under  this  Act  unle« 
It  shall  appear  that  the  owner  or  other  par- 
son In  charge  of  such  conveyance  waa  a  con- 


senting party  or  privy  to  a  vlolaUou  of  this 
Act;  and  lb)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  rea- 
son of  any  act  or  omission  established  by  the 
owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed  or 
omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such  owner 
while  such  conveyance  Mas  unlawfully  In  the 
possession  of  a  per^^n  other  than  the  owner 
in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  ol  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  District  uf  Columbia, 
or  of  any  State.  If  there  be  any  bona  fide  Uen 
against  the  property  so  forfeited,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colimibia  may  malte 
pa>-ment  of  such  Uen  and  retain  the  property, 
or  the  property  shaU  be  disposed  of  by  public 
auction.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
property  shall  be  available,  first,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses  incident  to  such  for- 
feiture; and,  second,  for  the  payment  of  such 
liens;  and  the  remainder  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  the 
extent  necessary,  liens  against  said  property 
so  forfeited  shall,  on  good  cause  shown  by  the 
lienor,  be  transferred  from  the  property  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property." 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
change  the  title  number  from  "IV"  to 
•TTT";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  change 
the  section  number  from  "401"  to  "301"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  change  the 
section  number  from  "402"  to  "30a';  on 
page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  change 
the  title  number  from  "V"  to  "IV'*;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  change  the 
section  number  from  "SOI"  to  "401";  so 
OS  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  8740 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Americo  in  Conffr^'  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  '"The  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  AcUvltlea  Act  of  1070". 
TITLE  I— DANGEROUS  WKAPONB  ACT 

AMENDMENT 
Sic.  101.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  ctf 
the  Act  approved  July  fl.  1333  (47  Stat.  860, 
a&4;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  a3-3214(b) ).  relating  to 
the  poascaalon  of  certain  dangnroui  weapons. 
is  amended  by  strllcing  out  "or  knife  with  a 
blade  longer  than  three  Inches"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "knife". 

TITLK  n— PROHIBrr  AfiSAULTB  ON 
FIREMEN 
SBC.  301.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  433  of 
the  Revised  SUtutea  relating  to  the  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  sec  32-606(a)>  Is 
amended  by  liisertlng  "or  any  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  any  fire  department  operating  in  the 
District  Of  Columbia."  immediately  after 
"District  of  Columbia"  where  the  tarm  first 
appears. 

TITliB  m— DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AU- 

THOBIZH)  TO  ADHERE  TO  INTBRaTA*nB 

PAROLE  AND  PROBATION  COMPACT 

^c.  301.  As  used  m  this  title,  the  tenn 

"State"  means  any  of  the  several  States  of 

the   United   States,    the    Commonwealth    of 

Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 

the    District    of    Colimibla.    and    the    term 

■•Governor"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 

of  any  such  Jurisdiction. 

8kc.  303.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to  execute 
a  compact  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  any  of  the  SUtes  legally  Join- 
ing therein  in  the  form  substantially  as 
follows; 

"A  Compact 

"Entered  Into  by  and  among  the  contract- 
ing states,  signatories  hereto,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  of  the  UnltAd  States  of 
America  (4  UB.C.  113)  given  to  states  (In- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  to  enter  into  compacu  for 
cooperative  effort  and  mutual  iMlstanot  In 


the  prevention  ot  crime  and  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  respective  criminal  laws  and 
policies. 
"The  contracting  states  solemnly  agree: 
"(1)  That  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
duly  constituted  Judicial  and  administrative 
authorities  of  a  state  party  to  this  compact 
(herein  caUed  'sending  state"),  to  permit 
any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  vlUiln 
such  state  and  placed  on  probation  or  released 
on  parole  to  reside  In  say  other  state  pexty 
to  this  compact  (herein  called  'receiving 
state'),  while  on  probation  or  parole,  If 

"(a»  Such  person  Is  Ln  fact  a  resident  of  or 
has  his  family  residing  within  the  receiving 
state  and  can  obtain  employment  there; 

"(b)  Though  not  a  resident  of  the  receiving 
state  and  not  having  his  family  residing 
there,  the  receiving  state  conaenU  to  such 
person's  being  sent  there. 

"Before  granting  such  permission,  op- 
portunity ahall  be  granted  to  the  receiving 
sute  to  invesugate  the  home  and  prospec- 
tive omploymieut  of  such  person. 

"A  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  Is  one  who  has 
been  an  actual  inhabitant  of  such  state  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
bis  coming  to  the  sending  stste  and  has  not 
resided  within  the  sending  state  more  than 
six  continuous  months  tnunedlately  precMl- 
Ing  the  commission  of  the  offense  for  which 
he  has  been  convicted, 

"(2)  That  each  recalvlng  state  will  assume 
the  duties  of  visitation  of  and  supervision 
over  probationers  or  parolees  of  any  sand- 
ing state  and  In  the  exercise  of  those  duties 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  standards  that 
prevaU  for  lu  own  probationers  and  paroleea. 
"(3)  That  duly  accredited  offtcers  of  a 
sending  state  may  at  all  times  enter  a  recelv- 
lug  state  and  there  apprehend  and  retaka  any 
person  on  probation  or  parole.  Por  that  pur- 
pose no  formalities  wUl  be  required  other 
than  establishing  the  authority  of  the  officer 
and  the  identity  of  the  person  to  be  talten. 
All  legal  requirements  to  obtain  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  Justice  are  hereby  expressly 
waived  on  the  part  of  the  states  party  hereto, 
as  to  such  persons.  "The  decision  of  the  send- 
ing state  to  retake  a  person  on  probation  or 
parole  shaU  be  conclusive  upon  and  not  re- 
viewable within  the  receiving  state:  Provided, 
however.  That  if  at  the  time  when  a  state 
seeks  to  retake  a  probationer  or  parolee  there 
should  be  pending  against  bim  within  the 
receiving  state  any  cnminal  charge,  or  he 
should  be  suspected  of  having  committed 
within  such  a  state  a  criminal  offense,  he 
shall  not  be  retaken  without  the  consent  of 
the  receiving  state  until  discharged  from 
prosecution  or  from  Imprisonment  for  such 
offense. 

"(4)  That  the  duly  accredited  officers  of 
the  sending  state  will  be  permitted  to  trans- 
port prisoners  being  retaken  tlixough  any  and 
all  states  parties  to  this  compact,  without 
Interference. 

'•{&)  That  the  governor  of  each  state  may 
designate  an  officer  who.  acting  Jolntiy  with 
like  officers  of  other  contracting  states.  If 
and  when  appointed,  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  terms 
of  this  compact. 

"'(6)  That  this  compact  shall  become  oper- 
ative Immediately  upon  lu  execution  by  any 
state  as  between  It  and  any  other  state  or 
states  so  executing.  When  executed  It  shall 
have  the  full  force  luad  effect  ot  law  within 
such  state,  the  form  of  execution  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  executing  state. 
"(7)  That  this  compact  shall  continue  lu 
force  and  remain  binding  upon  each  execut- 
ing state  until  renounced  by  It.  The  duties 
and  obligations  hereunder  of  a  renouncing 
state  shall  continue  as  to  paroleea  or  proba- 
tioners residing  therein  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal until  retaken  or  finally  discharged  by 
the  sending  state.  Renunciation  of  this  com- 
pact shall  be  by  the  same  authority  which 
executed  It,  by  sending  elz  months'  notice  In 
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writing  of  Its  Intention  to  vrtthdraw  from 
the  compact  to  the  other  states  party  hereto." 
TITLE  rV— SEPARABILITY 
Sxc.  401.  If  any  provision  of  his  Act  (In- 
cluding the  amendments  made  by  this  Act) , 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  ^all 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-1316).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

m  title  I.  section  101  Is  amended  to  read : 

Sxc.  101.  Subeectioo  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  Act  approved  July  8,  1933  (47  Stat.  660. 
664:  DC  Code.  sec.  33-3314(b)).  reUtlng  to 
the  possession  of  certain  dangerous  weapons, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  knife  with  a 
blade  longer  than  three  Inches"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '"knife". 

Title  n  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TTEtJE    n— PROHTBTT    ASSAULTS 

ON    FIREMEN 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  432  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  sec  32-605(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  any  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  any  fire  department  operating  In  the 
Dlscrlet  of  Columbia, "  Immediately  after 
"District  or  Coltmibl**'  where  the  term  flmt 
appears. 

TItie  m  of  tHe  MU,  relating  to  the  for- 
feiture of  conveyances  used  In  narcotics  vio- 
lations. Is  omitted. 

On  page  6.  line  1,  strike  out  "Htle  IV" 
and  Insert  "ntle  in". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  '"Sec.  401**  and 
Insert  "Sec.  301". 

On  page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "See.  409" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  809". 

On  page  10.  hne  1.  stUke  ont  '"ntie  V"  and 
Insert  "TlUe  IV". 

On  page  10.  line  a.  strike  out  "See.  SOI" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  401" 

pmrosc  OP  rm  sill 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  (8.  3740)  is  to 
amend  statutea  relating  to  the  possession  of 
certain  dangerous  weapons  and  Interference 
with  firemen  In  tiie  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  addition,  the  blU  Buthorlsee  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  the  Interstate  Parole  and  Proba- 
tion Oompaet. 

iiaBji  roa  LsonLsnow 

This  bin  (S.  3749)  Is  needed  to  correct 
certain  deficiencies  that  now  exist  In  the 
District  of  Odambla  Criminal  Oode  with  re- 
sof^t  to  possession  of  certain  dangerous 
weapoHf .  assaults  on  firemen  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  to  authorlae  th« 
District  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  Parole 
and  Probation  Compact  with  the  other  States. 

Under  tttie  I  of  the  bill  all  knives  would 
be  classified  as  dangerou.<i  weapons  when  cou- 
pled with  the  intent  to  use  them  unlawfullv 
atralnst  another.  Under  the  current  statute 
only  knives  with  blades  "S  Inches  or  longer" 
are  considered  dangerous  weapons,  thus  a 
person  possessing  a  smaller  knife,  even  with 
the  Intent  to  use  it  unlawfuly  against  an- 
other, la  excluded  from  prosecution  under 
the  possession  of  dangerous  weapons  provi- 
sions In  the  code.  Tour  committee  feels  that 
this  situation  should  be  corrtyted  with  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  potential  for  not 
prosecuting  a  case  on  the  grounds  ot  %  tech- 
nical ity. 


Title  n.  eipandmg  eilsting  iww  relating  to 
assaults  on  policemen  and  eorreetlons  officers 
so  as  to  Include  firemen.  Is  neceraary  by 
reason  of  the  rather  oonsiderable  number  of 
assaults  on  firemen  responding  to  emergency 
calls.  The  Plre  Department  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1970  there  were  10 
reported  incidents  of  this  kind,  and  67  during 
calendar  year  1069. 

At  the  present  time  assault  on  a  fireman 
or  interference  with  a  fireman  while  he  is 
performing  his  duties  tn  connection  with 
extlagulslung  a  fire  are  not  the  subject  of 
specific  statute.  Prosecution  must  be  brought 
under  the  general  assault,  disorderly  conduct, 
or  rioting  statutes.  Title  n  would  rewrite  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  section  433  or  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (D.C.  Code.  sec.  3a-*06ia)).  presently 
applying  to  assaults  on  police  officers  and 
employees  ol  penal,  correctional,  or  juvenile 
Institutions,  and  extend  Its  coverage  specifi- 
cally to  officers  and  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Plre  Department  and  any  other 
flre  department  operating  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  emergency  situations  involving  inter- 
ference with  firemen  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  prompt  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  specifically  covering  these 
situations  Is  necessary  to  prevent  widespread 
destruction  of  property.  No  change  Is  pro- 
posed In  the  penalty  provlHon  applicable  to 
one  who  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  In 
the  commission  of  any  of  these  ofionsee  iD.C. 
Code,  sec-  33-605(b)).  Whether  violent  or 
nonviolent,  the  penalty  provided  for  one  who 
uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  In  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  acts  specified  is 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years. 
Your  conmilttee  feels  strongly  that  firemen 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  same  statutory  protection 
from  assault  as  are  policemen  and  correc- 
tions officers. 

TlUe  in  would  authorlee  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  become  a  signatory  member 
of  the  Interstate  Parole  and  Probation  Com- 
pact, thereby  enabling  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  nationwide  program  In  which 
the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands cooperate  and  serve  as  each  other's 
agent  In  the  superrlBlon  of  persona  on  pro- 
bation or  parole. 

The  compact  Is  applicable  to  aU  adult 
probationers  and  parolece.  It  would  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  place  Its  potential 
parolees,  mandatory  releasees,  and  proba- 
tioners In  their  resident  jurledlcUons  in  a 
more  orderly  and  effective  manner.  It  would 
also  provide  for  the  more  orderly  ptscement. 
return,  and  control  of  adult  probationers  and 
parolees  who  come  from  other  Jurisdictions 
to  live  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Adherence  to  the  compact,  as  authorised  by 
this  legislation,  would  also  enable  law  en- 
forcement agenclea  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  remove  fugitives  and  violators  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  greater  speed  and 
less  cost  than  at  the  present  time.  Authorities 
In  other  Jurisdictions  would  also  be  better 
sble  to  return  parolees  and  probationers 
from  other  Juslrdlctlons  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  such  persons  have  been 
declared  to  be  violators. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  oocdy  re- 
maining jurlsdloUon  eUglble  tn  become  a 
signator  to  the  pact  that  has  not  done  so 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  and  signing  of 
the  compact  will  provide  for  the  more  uni- 
form ttdministrftUon  of  parole  and  probation 
procedures  throu^out  the  United  States. 

Tltte  IV  would  pnyvlde  that  If  any  pro- 
vision of  tTii«  act  were  held  invalid,  the  other 
provlaions  would  not  be  affected  thereby. 

H1STORT    or    THE    LKOSLlTIOH 

The  bUl  (S.  3743)  waa  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Bible  April  3S,  1970,  at  the  request  of 
the  District  government.  A  hearing  on  the 
bUl  was  held  July  37.  1970.  before  the  Ju- 
Aldary  Subcommittee  at  which  time  a  rep- 


resentative of  t2ie  Office  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Coepor&tlon  Counsel  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Parole  and 
Probation  testified  in  support  of  the  blU.  No 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  preeented  to  the 
committee. 

COaCMITTXl    AMXKDlIKIfn 

Tour  oommittee  amended  title  I  of  the  bill 
to  eliminate  the  provision  which  would  h&ve 
included  "molotov  cocktails"  and  other  in- 
cendiary devices  in  the  District  of  Ccdumbla 
Code  provision  which  prohibits  the  carrying 
of  dangerous  weapons  If  there  U  Intent  to 
use  them  unlawfuUy. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Ocmrt  Refonn 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  W70.  which 
was  signed  into  law  July  39,  1070.  contains 
in  section  309  a  new  section  to  be  added  to 
The  Dangerous  Weapons  Act.  making  It  an 
ofiense  to  maniifaoture,  transfer,  use,  posseas. 
or  transport  a  mc^otov  cocktsJi.  defined 
broadly  to  Include  all  incendiary  devices 
other  than  those  lawfully  and  commerdaUy 
manufactured  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
Illumination,  construction  work,  or  other 
lawful  purpose  Accordingly,  since  this  prob- 
lem in  the  criminal  code  is  taken  care  of 
in  the  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act,  there  is  no  longer  need  to  include  It  in 
S.  3740.  The  District  government  has  no  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  simply 
Include  firemen  In  the  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  (sec.  23-505)  relating 
to  assaults  on  policemen  and  corrections  offi- 
cers In  the  pRtormance  of  their  duUea.  As 
orlg^lnally  drafted  by  the  District  govern- 
ment, this  provision  would,  In  addition  to 
Including  firemen  In  the  section  relating  to 
assaults  on  policemen  and  corrections  offi- 
cers, have  substantially  rewritten  the  stat- 
ute to  eliminate  language  with  respect  to 
resisting,  opposing.  Impeding,  intimidating, 
or  Interfering  with  a  policeman  or  correc- 
tions officer. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  section 
206  of  the  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  amends  existing  law  relating  to 
assaults  on  policemen  and  corrections  officers 
to  odd  at  the  end  thereof  a  statement  that — 

It  Is  neither  Justifiable  nor  excusable  cause 
for  a  person  to  use  force  to  resist  an  arrest 
When  such  arrest  Is  made  by  an  Indlridual 
he  has  reason  to  believe  Is  a  law  enforce- 
ment  officer,  whether  or  not  such  arrest  Is 
lawful. 

It  would  now  seem  inappropriate  to  delete 
this  language  or  any  of  that  language  in  the 
current  statute.  The  District  government 
concurs  in  this  amendment. 

Tour  oommittee  has  amended  the  bill  by 
eliminating  title  m  from  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced.  This  title  provides  that 
vehicles  used  in  any  violation  of  the  Uni- 
form Drug  Act  approved  June  30.  1968  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  33-428),  would  be  subject  to 
seizure  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  the  Park  Police  or  any  other 
U.S.  law  enforcement  officer.  The  commit- 
tee deleted  this  provision  from  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  consideration  Congreei  Is  now 
giving  to  new,  comprehensive  narootica  leirls- 
lation.  The  Issue  of  which  offenses  may  be 
serious  enough  to  warrant  selxure  of  motor 
vehicles  Is  still  undecided,  along  with  many 
others.  TTierefore.  the  committee  felt  it  best 
to  delay  final  action  on  this  provlBton  until 
It  ff"  be  determined  exactly  how  It  might 
conform  with  the  final  result  of  the  current 
deliberations  on  narcotics  legislation. 

Should  additional  legislation  be  warranted 
following  passage  of  the  Pediiral  narootica 
bill,  your  oommittee  will  report  this  provi- 
sion to  the  Senate  as  seiwrate  legislation. 

PlnaUy,  your  oommittee  has  amended  the 
wn  by  renumbering  title  IV  as  title  m.  and 
title  V  as  tttie  TV  consistent  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  original  titie  m.  In  addition 
the  appropriate  section  numbers  have  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  ra&umberlng  ol  the 
tltlee. 
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MINAM    EIVER    CANYON    WILDEK- 
NESS    AREA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  JU2I  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classUy  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  national  forest  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness 
Area,  tnown  as  the  Minam  River  Canyon 
and  adjoining  area,  in  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  5.  alter  the  word  "containing", 
strike  out.  "not  to  exceed  one  himdred 
thousand  acres  in  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man National  Forest  in  Oregon  adjacent 
to  the  Eaele  Cap  Wilderness  Area,  known 
as  the  Minam  River  Canyon  and  adjoin- 
ing area,  in  township  1  south,  range  41 
east;  township  1  south,  range  42  east: 
township  2  south,  range  41  east;  town- 
ship 2  south,  range  42  east:  township  3 
south,  range  41  east:  township  3  south, 
range  42  east:  township  4  south,  range 
41  east:  township  4  south,  range  42  east 
of  the  Willamette  meridian",  and  insert 
"approximately   eighty   thoasand   acres 
within  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National 
Forest  in  Oregon  In  the  Minam  River 
drainage    adjacent    to    the    Eagle   Cap 
WUdemess  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  'Proposed  addition  to  the 
Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  dated  August  1970' 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  m  the  Office  of  the  Chief.  For- 
est Service.  Department  of  Agriculture.": 
on  page  2.  Una  14,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "(ingress'  and  Insert  "In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives":  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "the".  Insert  "addition  to  the";  in 
line  18.  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out 
"Act."  and  Insert  "Act:  Provided,  That 
correction  of  minor  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  may  be  made":  in  line  2.  after 
the  word  "such"  strike  out  "wlldemess 
area"  and  Insert  "addition":  In  line  22. 
after  the  word  "the',  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  insert  "Eagle  Cap  Wilder- 
ness of  the":  and  in  line  25.  after  "19S4" 
strike  out  "(78  Stat.  890i."  and  ln.«ert 
"(78  Stat.  8901.  except  that  any  refer- 
ence In  the  WUdemess  Act  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act":  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  1143 
Be  a  mecttt  by  the  Senate  md  House  0/ 
Rejirenetttatirei  of  t(i»  United  States  of 
ilmeriea  in  Congress  assembled.  ThBt  tlie 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  la  hereby  authortwd 
and  directed  to  classify  as  additional  wilder- 
ness liiose  national  forest  lands  containing 
approzunatelT  etgbty  thousand  acres  wltliln 
the  Wailowa- Whitman  National  Poreat  In 
Oref^n  in  the  Minam  River  dmmage  adja- 
cent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wllderr.ess  os  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wlldemess  dated  Au- 
gust 1070"  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for 
public  liupectlon  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Poreet  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promptly 
after  such  classlflcatloo  transmit  to  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bet>- 
reeentatlves  a  map  and  legal  dMcrlptlon  of 
the  addition  to  the  wilderness  area  and  such 
deflcription  sball  have  tbe  same  force  and 
elTect  aa  U  set  forth  In  tbls  Act:  Provided, 
Tbat  eonectlon  of  minor  clerical  and  typo- 


graplUcai  errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  ma;  be  made.  Upon  lU  daaaiacs- 
tlon,  such  addition  shall  be  deemed  to  tie  a 
part  of  the  Eagle  Cap  Wtldernesa  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and 
shaU  Ije  subject  Co  the  some  provisions  and 
rules  as  those  designated  as  wilderness  areas 
by  the  WUderness  Act  or  Septemtjer  3.  i»64 
(78  Slat.  8901.  except  that  any  reference  in 
the  Wliderneas  Act  to  the  ellecllve  date  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  snail  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-1317 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

punpoaa 

Tbla  blU,  S.  1142.  a<  amended,  would  add 
up  to  80.000  acres  of  tlie  Minam  River  Can- 
yon area  to  the  aao.OOO-aere  Eagle  Cap  Wlld- 
emcsa.  located  In  tlie  nortlieaatem  section  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  WlIdernMS  Act  of  1964.  The 
Minam  River  Canyon  area  tjorders  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Eagle  Cap  Wlldemess.  The 
latter  area  embraces  some  of  Oregon's  tiigh- 
eet  peak* — up  to  10.000  feet  in  elevation — and 
includes  some  of  tbe  beet  Qsblng  waters  in 
eastern  Oregon 


DEScajrnoN 
TDe  Minam  River  itaelf  is  pure,  cold,  and 
crystal  dear,  splashing  and  wandering 
through  spectacular  multicolored  canyon 
walls,  merging  with  the  Wallowa  River  at 
the  town  of  Minam-  Originating  at  Minam 
Lake  on  the  alpine  slopes  of  the  north-cen- 
tral Wallowa  Mountains,  the  Minam  River 
courses  nearly  50  miles  and  drains  approxi- 
mately 240  square  miles. 

Tbe  bill  would  designate  ss  wlldemess  thst 
part  of  the  drainage  within  the  Wallowa- 
Whltm&n  National  Porest.  from  the  ijound- 
ary.  approximately  8  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Minam,  upstream  to  the  iwundary  of 
the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness.  The  elevation  de- 
cresses  from  approximately  7.600  feet  at  Mi- 
nam Lake  to  3.540  feet  where  the  Minam 
enters  the  Wallovpa.  In  1968  more  than  5.000 
persons  enjoyed  over  30.000  days  of  wilder- 
ness-type hunting  and  flahlng  In  the  Minam, 
Ttlis  is  one  of  tbe  remaining  quality  elk 
hunting  areas  In  Oregon  where  large  mature 
bulls  may  stlii  be  found,  and  where  trophy 
buck  deer  hunting  1*  enjoyed  by  hunters 
willing  to  climb  the  steep  and  rugged  ndges 
of  the  canyon.  The  river  provides  an  Im- 
portant spawning  and  rearing  area  for  a  sub- 
stantial run  of  Columbia  River  Chinook  sal- 
mon and  steelhead.  Other  wUdllfe  found  in 
the  caovon  include  cougar,  mountain  goat, 
bear  bobcat.  Usher,  marten,  turkey,  ptar- 
migan, bald  eagle,  and  harlequin  docks. 

Pears  have  ijeen  extensive  that  this  sres 
might  l>e  roaded.  which  could  give  rise  to 
slides  and  earth  movements  that  would 
cause  Blltatlon.  result  in  destruction  of  the 
spawning  iJeds  of  salmon,  steelhead.  and 
trout  and  place  l)arrlers  across  natural  game 
trails  to  prevent  their  use  by  the  Minam 
River  elk  herd  aiMl  other  animals  The  Minam 
fishery  is  of  major  signlBcanct  Steelhead, 
one  of  the  most  highly  prized  game  fish  In 
the  Nation,  enter  the  Columbia  River  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  In  the  summer  months  and 
reach  the  Minam  and  lt.s  tributaries  the  fol- 
lowing May.  Chlnnook  and  some  Coho  sal- 
mon srrive  and  spavm  in  the  stimmer  and 
early  fall  Formerly.  29  percent  of  the  sal- 
mon which  passed  McNary  Dam  spawned  m 
the  Snake  River  system  above  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.   Now  i»  flsll  are  able  to  pass  Hells 


EXECxrnvE  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  wUl  be  stated. 


BUREAU  OF  MINES 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Elburt  Franklin  Osbom, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Canyon  Dam.  giving  greater  Importance  to 
the  remaining  spawning  areas  in  the  lower 
rivers  such  as  the  Minam. 

Tbe  ijeauty  of  the  lower  Minam  Is  partly 
in  Its  gentle  character,  and  the  ease  with 
which  people,  especially  families  with  chil- 
dren, can  hike  through  the  vaUey.  There  are 
numerous  llHts  and  parklike  areas  In  the 
evergreen  forests  along  the  sparkling  stream. 
The  climate  is  superior  to  the  iiigh  lakes 
and  Qcceaaibie  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  when  the  liigher  regions  are  blocked 
by  snowdrlfu  and  flooding  streams. 

Tvro  other  canyon  areas,  the  Little  Minam 
and  Bear  Creek,  are  part  of  the  Minam 
watershed,  and  offer  remote  wilderness  ex- 
perience, with  unique  beauty  spots.  They 
contain  numerous  meadows,  lamlly  camp- 
ing areas,  and  offer  smaller  waters  for  good 
nailing. 

LECISLATrVE  HISTOST 

•n»  bill.  8.  1143,  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator HatBeld  on  February  36.  1969.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator  Packwood  U  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  Bearings  were 
conducted  in  Waahlngton  on  July  ii,  1969. 
and  field  hearings  at  La  Orande,  Oreg.,  on 
July  37,  1970,  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands. 

At  the  Washington  bearing,  as  at  La 
Grande,  there  was  extensive  support  from 
conservation  and  outdoor  organlxauons  fa- 
voring Inclusion  of  the  Minam  in  the  wilder- 
ness system.  The  Porest  Service,  st  the  Wash- 
ington hearing,  voiced  objection  on  grounds 
that  the  ares  had  not  been  subject  to  the 
review  procedures  set  out  In  the  Wlldemess 
Act.  and  pointed  out  there  were  remaining 
stumps  as  evidence  of  old  logging  activity, 
and  thot  there  were  two  private  resorts  In 
the  canyon  each  served  by  an  airplane  land- 
ing strip.  There  was  enthusiastic  local  sup-  . 
port  for  the  proposal  at  the  La  Grande  hear-  1 
Ing.  although  lumbering,  and  other  Interests  x 
expressed  ooncem  that  wilderness  classin-  3 
cHUon  for  the  Minam  might  result  m  reduc-  »< 
tlon  of  the  allowable  timber  harvest  on  the 
areas  national  forest  Isnd.  Prior  and  subse- 
quent to  the  La  Grande  hearing  the  Senate 
committee  received  a  Ur^e  volume  of  cor- 
respondence from  Oregon  residents  urging 
approval  of  S.  1142. 

AUXNDSfXHTS 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  wlldemess  area  authorization  from  a 
maximum  of  100.000  to  80.000  acres.  It  also 
deleted  the  legal  description  of  the  area  in 
favor  of  a  map  reference.  A  requirement  that 
after  classincatlon  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmit  to  tlie  Congress  a  map  and 
legal  description  was  changed  to  direct  that 
these  l>e  submitted  to  the  Interior  and  In- 
suhir  Affairs  Committees  of  the  US.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  provided  that 
correction  of  minor  clerical  and  typograph- 
ical errors  In  such  legal  description  and  map 
may  t>e  made.  Another  amendment  would 
make  the  area  part  of  the  Bagle  Cap  Wilder- 
ncss- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  COM- 
MITTEES TO  MEET  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  Arms  Limits  Talks  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tbe  right  to  object  insofar  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  concerned,  several 
Senators  have  spoken  to  me  about  this. 
I  take  It  upon  my  own  responsibility  to 
agree  that  there  would  not  be  any  ob- 
jection to  the  committee's  sitting  until 
the  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment  occurs 
today,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
agree  that  tbe  committee  sit  beyond  that 
point, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  request  to  contain  that  stipu- 
lation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  CALL  UP 
PROPOSED  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  K  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  and  the 
Senate.  I  think  I  should  state  that  it  Is 
my  Intention,  at  an  appropriate  time  this 
afternoon,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
and.  if  neifd  be,  to  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1300.  S.  2193.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  standards 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  men  and  women,  and  so 
forth. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  approached 
by  Members  of  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  early  last  week  with  the  request 
that  this  particular  proposal  not  be 
brought  up  last  week  but  be  put  over 
until  Monday  of  this  week. 

On  returning  from  Montana.  I  &nd 
that  objections  have  been  entered,  and  I 
am  disappointed  and  disturbed  because  I 
thought  at  least  we  had  a  tacit  under- 
standing to  accommodate  two  Senators 
who  were  vitally  Interested  in  the  pro- 
posal and  who  were  not  here  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  last,  and  as  an  accom- 
modation to  them,  not  thinking  there 
would  be  any  objection  on  yesterday,  it 


was  agreed  to  put  It  over  until  Monday. 
I  And.  on  reading  the  Record,  that  ob- 
jection has  been  raised.  So  I  want  to 
assure  the  dlstmguished  acting  minority 
leader  and  the  Senate  that  it  Is  my  in- 
tention to  try  to  bring  it  up  this  after- 
noon In  one  form  or  another  because, 
in  some  way.  somehow,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  face  up  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  notice  given  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  concerning  his 
intention  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
contact  those  Senators  who  are  keenly 
interested,  some  of  whom  unfortunately 
are  not  in  the  city  today,  and  alert  them. 
As  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  realizes,  there  are  absent  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  deeply 
and  keenly  interested  In  this  legislation, 
.some  are  for  certain  provisions  and  some 
are  against  tliem.  To  call  the  bill  up  at 
tills  point  in  the  session  presents  a  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problem  lor  many  Sen- 
ators. I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
distingiilshcd  majority  leader.  I  think 
he  is  justified  In  his  reaction  to  the 
action  on  Monday,  particularly  since  he 
made  an  adjustment  last  week  to  accom- 
modate certain  Senators  I  understand 
and  I  can  appreciate  his  attitude  today. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minoritj-  leader.  However, 
it  seems  tliat  we  will  be  faced  with  a  lot 
of  problems  like  the  one  just  enunci- 
ated— for  example,  the  conference  report 
on  the  farm  bill.  There  will  be  Senators, 
I  am  sure,  who  will  be  absent  and  may 
delay  the  consideration  of  that  bill.  How- 
ever, I  personally  would  like  to  see  it 
brought  up.  But  if  there  are  Senators  in 
positions  of  significance  and  importance 
on  this  particular  biU,  the  Senate  wUl 
have  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
which  may  occur,  regardless  of  how  the 
majority  leader  personally  feels  on  this 
matter. 

I  woulQ,  of  course,  hope  that  before  we 
go  out.  we  would  be  able  to  take  up  the 
appropriations  for  militan'  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  That  is 
on  the  calendar.  It  is  on  important  bill. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
clear  the  calendar  as  much  as  possible. 
The  way  we  are  dillydallying  and  de- 
laying and  holding  back  and  stalling,  I 
do  not  know  what  we  will  do  before  we 
go  out.  let  alone  what  wc  will  do  when 
we  come  back.  We  have  a  lot  of  business 
on  the  calendar  It  is  a  heavy  workload. 
There  has  been  too  much  stalling  and 
too  much  delay. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
Individual  campaigns,  will  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  that  Senators  will  be 
In  attendance  today  and  tomorrow  so 
that  the  business  of  the  Senate  and  of  tbe 
Nation  can  be  conducted  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  and.  in  that  way,  be  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  majority  leader  did  not 
overlook  In  his  comments  the  conference 
report  on  the  farm  bill. 

The  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill  l!  very  important,  and  should  be 
acted  upon.  It  is  equally  Important  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  we  take  ac- 
tion on  the  farm  legislation. 


I  was  disappointed,  as  I  know  many 
other  Senators  were,  when  there  was  an 
indication  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  farm  ablll  will  not  be  taken  up 
after  the  recess.  Like  the  majority  leader. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  take  action 
on  both  the  farm  bill  and  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill  before  the 
recess.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  assure  the  acting  minority 
leader  that  the  majority  leader  will  do 
his  very  best  to  clear  the  calendar  and 
dispose  of  as  many  of  the  conference 
reports  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  situations  arise  which 
create  dllBculty.  I  must  express  my  dis- 
appointment, for  example,  that  the 
House  has  taken  so  long  to  face  up  to 
ite  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  farm  bill.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  agreed  to  last  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  and  is  only  being  taken  up  in 
that  body  today. 

We  have  a  lot  of  things  to  consider — 
objections  of  individual  Senators,  the 
possibility  that  we  may  or  may  not  have 
a  quorum  tomorrow.  All  things  have  to 
be  taken  Into  account  to  understand  the 
situation  which  confronts  tbe  joint 
leadership  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  permit  an  ob- 
servation and  then  a  request.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  entered  into 
yesterday,  there  is  only,  as  I  recall,  10 
minutes  to  a  side  available  for  debate  on 
the  proposed  Ervln  amendment  to  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  5  minutes  to  the  side  on 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Batui  Is  on  the  floor — particularly  in 
the  light  of  a  letter  over  his  signature 
circulated  this  morning  to  Senators;  a 
letter  which  includes  this  sentence:  "Un- 
der the  equal  rights  amendmenta.  with- 
out any  additional  language,  women 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  draft." 

Since  all  of  the  legislative  history,  in- 
cluding the  reports  on  this  proposal  Is- 
sued by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tioiuil  Amendments,  of  wfiich  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  Is  the 
chairman,  contradict  that  statement.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Before  doing  so.  let  me  quote  from  a 
report  dated  December  16, 19«9,  issued  by 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  referring  to  affects  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  U  adopted. 
The  report  said: 

It  could  be  expected  thst  vromen  wHl  be 
equally  subject  to  military  eonaeriptlon. 

In  view  of  the  contradictory  letter  cir- 
culated this  morning,  I  twlieve  some  time 
is  needed  to  discufs  this  point.  After  con- 
ferring with  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  ask  that  there  be  at 
least  15  minutes  allotted  to  the  side  lor 
discussion  of  this  very  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  there  was  10 
minutes  to  the  side. 
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Mr.  OBIFFIN.  There  Is  only  5  minutes 
to  a  side. 


is    recognized 
minutes. 


(or    not    to    exceed    15 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Itx.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  concerned,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  Eryln 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  do  not  want  to  object.  But  If  the 
majority  leader  will  withhold  that  re- 
quest for  a  moment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  alKence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call   the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orxler  (or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrrNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
withhold  my  request  (or  the  time  being. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DUMNG 
SiSSION  OP  THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banklne  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  to  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(S.  4451)  to  establish  a  national  trans- 
portation trust  fund  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kinnedy).  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and.  If  and  when  reported.  It  be  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works. 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  Finance  (or 
their  consideration  o(  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  the  bill  coming  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  I  do  this  by  re- 
quest 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  o(  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  o(  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  o(  West  Virrtnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  (or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltboat  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUHINBBS 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  able  and  dLstln- 
gulsbed  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Yotnio) 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
apparently  only  one  Kent  State  student 
o(  19,000  students  at  that  fine  university 
in  Portage  County  adjoining  my  home 
In  Cuyahoga  County  has  made  a  state- 
ment that  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
were  not  to  blame  (or  the  tragedy  that 
occurred  there  last  May  4.  This  20-year- 
old  student.  James  Young.  o{  White 
River  Junction.  Vt .  in  an  interview  over 
a  radio  station  In  his  State  said  that  the 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  "had  to  (Ire 
to  de(end  their  lives."  This  (ellow,  James 
Young,  either  Is  gl(ted  with  an  all-perva- 
sive Imagination  or  needs  psychiatric 
treatment. 

He  claims  he  was  looking  out  o(  the 
dormitory  window  150  yards  distant  and 
that  the  students  were  an  angry  mob  and 
guardsmen  had  to  fire  to  delend  their 
lives.  He  even  added  his  speculation  that 
K  the  guardsmen  tried  to  fight  their  way 
out  the  angry  mob  would  have  beaten 
them  to  death.  He  stated  they  had  no 
altertiative  but  to  shoot.  This  (ellow  even 
said  that  some  ■>(  the  students  rioting 
were  throwing  pieces  o(  concrete  and 
links  o(  pipe  at  the  troops  who  were  only 
about  20  (eet  away  (rom  the  soldiers.  He 
said  the  guardsmen  had  used  up  all  their 
tear  gas.  U  this  (ellow  James  Young 
were  to  testify  In  court  stating  under 
oath  the  (antastic  story  he  gave  out  In 
that  Interview,  he  Aould  and.  very  like- 
ly, would  be  indicted  (or  the  crime  o( 
perjury. 

According  to  the  report  o(  the  Presi- 
dent's Comml.«ion  on  Campus  Unrest: 
The  leading  edge  of  the  crowd  ftppeared  to 
have  advanced  to  a  point  no  closer  than  60 
feet  from  the  guardsmen,  wltii  the  main 
body  180  to  as  feet  away,  before  the  gtin- 
ftre  t>egan 

How  could  this  one  student  possibly 
claim  the  guardsmen  "had  to  fire  to  de- 
fend their  Uves?" 
Also,  the  Commission  reported: 
The  national  guardsmen  on  the  Kent  State 
campus  were  armed  with  loaded  M-1  rlflea — 
high-velocity  weapon*  with  a  horizontal 
range  of  almoet  i  mllee.  At  they  oonlrooted 
the  etudenta.  all  that  stood  between  a 
guardsman  and  BrlQg  w»»  the  flic*  of  a 
thumb  on  the  safety  mechanism,  and  the 
pull  of  ac  index  finger  on  the  trigger.  When 
Bring  began,  the  toll  taken  by  theae  lethal 
weapons  waa  disastrous. 

The  guard  fired  amldat  great  turmoil  and 
confusion,  engendered  In  part  by  their  own 
actlvltlea.  But  the  guardsmen  should  not 
have  been  able  to  kill  so  easily  In  the  first 
place.  The  general  issuance  of  loaded  weap- 
ona  to  law-enforcement  offlcere  engaged  In 
contromng  disorders  Is  never  justified,  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  armed  reatatance  that 
trained  sniper  teams  are  unable  to  handle. 
This  was  not  the  case  at  Kent  State,  yet 
each  guardsman  carried  a  loaded  M-1  rlfie. 
Even  If  the  guardamen  faced  danger.  It 
was  not  a  danger  which  called  for  lethal 
rorca.  The  61  ahota  by  J8  guardsmen  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  justified.  Apparently  no  or- 
der to  fire  was  given,  and  there  was  Inade- 
quate fire-control  dlaclpUne  on  Blanket  Hill. 
The  Kent  Bute  tragedy  must  aurely  mark 
the  laet  time  that  loaded  rtfles  an  Issued  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  guardsmen  oonfront- 
iDg  student  demonatratora. 


This  is  a  statement  included  In  the  re- 
port o(  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest. 

Also,  the  extensive  FBI  Investigation 
concluded: 

ICoet  of  the  national  guarxlsmen  who  did 
fire  their  weapons  do  not  specifically  claim 
that  they  fired  because  theUr  Uvea  were  to 
danger  Bather,  they  geoeraUy  state  In  their 
narrative  that  they  fired  after  they  heard 
others  fire.  We  have  reaaon  to  believe  that 
the  claim  by  the  national  guard  that  their 
lives  were  endangered  by  the  students  was 
fabricated  aubeequent  »o  the  event.  The  ap- 
parent volunteering  by  some  guardsmen  of 
the  fact  that  their  Uvea  were  not  In  danger 
gives  rlae  to  some  suspicions.  One  guards- 
man admitted  that  his  life  was  not  In  dan- 
ger and  that  he  fired  mdlacrlmlnately  mto 
the  crowd.  He  further  stated  that  the 
guardsmen  had  gotten  together  after  the 
shooting  and  decided  to  fabricate  the  story 
that  they  were  In  danger  of  evrloua  bodily 
harm  or  death  from  the  students. 

The  guardsmen  were  not  surrounded.  Re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  the  students  fol- 
lowing them,  only  a  very  tew  studenta  were 
located  between  the  giiard  and  the  com- 
mons. No  guardsman  claims  he  was  hit  with 
rocks  immediately  prior  to  the  flrUg. 

Last  week  at  a  time  when  I  wu  in 
Europe  this  young  man's  statement  was 
adverted  to  In  a  Senate  speech.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  made  in  that  speech 
that  K  this  20-year-old  student  Is  called 
as  a  witness  his  only  responsibility  Is  to 
tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  seven  Investigative  re- 
porters o(  the  Knight  newspaper  chain, 
publishers  o(  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Miami  Herald.  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
other  nationally  known  metropolitan 
newspapers,  were  assigned  to  Investigate 
the  shooting  on  the  commons  o(  Kent 
State  University  on  a  beautKul  sunshiny 
day.  May  4,  1970.  shortly  a(ter  12  noon 
at  a  time  when  classes  were  being  held 
and  also  (oUowing  the  time  when  Gover- 
nor Rhodes  had  called  the  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  to  Kent  State  University. 
This,  despite  the  (act  that  President 
White  o(  that  university  was  not  con- 
sulted and  definitely  did  not  wont  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  on  his  university 
campus.  He  has  so  stated.  These  seven 
investigative  reporters  (or  2  weeks  in- 
terviewed students.  National  Guardsmen, 
townspeople  o(  Kent,  deputy  sheriffs 
and  members  o(  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol  who  were  present  on  the  campus 
and  whose  helicopters  were  flying  back 
and  (orth  over  the  dormitories  through- 
out May  4.  They  reported: 

The  two  boys  and  two  glrla  who  were 
killed  by  bulleu  fired  by  naUonal  guards- 
men did  nothing  that  justifies  their  deaths. 
They  threw  no  rocks  nor  were  they  politi- 
cally radical.  No  sniper  fired  at  the  national 
guard.  No  Inveetlgatlve  agency  has  yet  found 
any  evidence  nufllclent  to  support  such  a 
theory.  The  guardamen  fired  without  orders 
to  do  so.  Some  aimed  deliberately  at  stu- 
dents, while  others  fired  In  panic  or  In  fol- 
low-the-lesder  style.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
kin  or  wound  any  students  at  tha  time  of 
the  shooting.  The  guardsmen  had  several 
other  options  which  they  did  not  eierelae. 
Including  firing  warning  shots  or  marOhlng 
safely  away. 

Mr.  President,  these  Investigative  re- 
porters stated  in  detail  that  the  two  girls 
and  two  boys  who  were  killed  were  on 
the  campus  commons  where  they  had 
every  right  to  be.  Not  one  was  engaging 
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In  any  acU  o(  violence  at  that  time  dot  no  rioting  on  the  campus  o(  Kent  State  about  an  inch,  and  exited  (rom  the  (ront 

had  they  previously  engaged  In  any  acts  University  at  any  time  on  May  4.  that  part  ol  his  body.                     .     ^„   ,. 

o(vlolmce  'a**!  <>ay-  O'  **>«  "»"  students  killed,  Also  Dean  Kahler  who  is  still  hos- 

Also  Mr  President  under  direction  of  Jeff  Millers  body,  according  to  the  FBI  pitalized  and  is  paralyzed  (rom  his  waist 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  top  olB-  report  and  according  to  the  special  re-  down  was  likewise  (actag  away  (rom  the 

cials  o(  the  Department  o(  JusUce,  100  port  o(  the  President's  Commission  on  naUonal  guardsmen  and  at  a  distance 

FBI  agents  over  a  period  0(2  weeks  made  Campus  Unrest,  lay  a  distance  of  be-  o(  300  (eet.                                 .  .  ..  .^  . 

<•  mo^t  thorough  mouiry  interrogating  tween  85  to  90  yards  (rom  the  first  line  vice  President  Aghiw  has  stated  that 

nuSerojTwTtn^Sdlng  studeS^  o(  guardsmen.  Allison  Krause  (ell  «>me  murder  was  committed  at  Kent  State 

both  boys  and  girls,  (acuity  members.  1 10  yards  distant.  Sandy  Scheuer,  one  o(  University  by  naUonal  guardsmen.  He 

niuoniS    guardsien   and   oflloers.   and  the  first  killed,  was  on  the  university  knows  the  facts_He  stated  that  Ohio  Na- 

hundieds  of  member-  of  the  Ohio  High-  commons  walking  to  her  speech  therapy  tlonal  Guard  officers  responsible  should 

wav  Patrol  and  citizens  living  near  the  class.  She  was  shot  and  klUed  at  a  dls-  be   charged   with   murder— not  murdo- 

Kent  State  University  campus  and  o(B-  tance  130  yards  from  the  front  line  of  m  the  first  degree  but  murder,  he  said. 

^  and  DoUcemen  of  Kent   This.  Mr.  guardsmen.  Her  school  books  lay  on  the  He  sUted  that  guardsmen  overreacted. 

President   was  a  most  thorough  official  ground  beside  her  blood-stained  body.  These  killings  and  serious  ■sounding  of 

invp^tleat'lon  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Joseph   Lewis    who    was    wounded   was  students,  not  one  of  whom  bad  partlci- 

fu^rn^M  the  re^rt  of  officials  of  the  closest  of  all  the  students  U>  the  front  paled  In  any  rioting,  should  be  the  sub- 

n^trnent    of    Justice    covered    7  600  line  of  the  guardsmen.  He  was  about  00  ject  o(  Investigation  by  a  special  Federal 

nn.iM    This  document  has  been  signed  feet  (rom  the  (ront  line  o(  the  guards-  grand  jury  to  be  convened  later  this  year 

S^  the  Silf  (^Uhi^ivU^lgMf  ^Uon  men.  He  had  thrown  no  rocks.  He  had  fn  the  Federal  Bulldtag  in  CTeveland  to 

rf    51    Smartment  ^Julu«    jS^  resorted   to   no   violence   whaUver.  He  determine  whether  or  not  the  civil  rights 

^toe    Department   ol   Jusuce.    jems  made  an  obscene  gesture  and  a  guards-  of  these  students  have  been  violated.  This 

Mr  President,  some  of  the  highlights  man  named  Shafer  shot  him.  u  m  accord  with  U.S.  Criminal  Code  18. 

•nrt    r;»rin7Trovable   statements   con-         John    R.    Cleary.    also    among    those  secUon  252. 

Sn^rinThls  reMrt  ar?^  (closest   to    the   front   line   of   NaUonal  ohlo    NaUonal    Guardsmen    fired    a 

tamed  in  uns  repoiT^.            n^yo^  Guardsmen,  was  110  feet  distant.  He  was  volley  of  at  least  61  shots.  This  Is  accord- 

m^men  were  not^eeessary  and  not  not  facing  the  guardsmen.  He  was  stand-  i^  ^  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 

gUMfflmen  were  not  necessary  auu  ^^  laterally  to  Uie  guard.™en  and  the  mission  on  Campus  Unrest. 

(S^nri  No  Euardsmen  had  been  hurt  buUet  entered  his  left  upper  chest  at  Uie  ^^6  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 

by^ng  rS:ks^^^ne  w^  m  daS^er  ^de  and  exited  from  the  right  upper  ^^  ^^t,  concluding  its  report.  sUted: 

of  hi  life  at  the  Ume  of  the  ^hooting  <:»^<-  This  was  a  dum-dum  bullet,  out-  mdiMrUnUiate  flnng  of  nfle.  mto  a 

•l^r"  The  guaVSmen  had  nS  rSS  out  l»wed  and  prohibited  for  use  by  members  „„,^  „,  .,„^„^  „,  the^eath,  that  (ol- 

of  tear  lias  as  was  widely  reported  at  the  of  our  Armed  Forces.  ,owed  were  unnecessarj-.  unwarranted  and 

SnI'LnTco'SdTt "e'^onu'^rd  me'Lu-  .    D°nal<l  «"K«^<'jj--,^°'JS,^  '-"-«- 

aUon  b,  u^  tear  gas  or  making  ar-  ^-^^o^  ^^^-"^^  ^^^  -  ^°^,  .  J?S»"vt"^s!b^  heToiS^S 

™''^-  ime  of  NaUonal  Guardsmen.  The  bullet  i'^="i"'.:iVA,w'l'f  ?^h  a^rt  notSlS^ 


well  advised  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth;  else  he  should  be  charged 


Fourth.  One  guardsman  fired  at  a  stu-  '"l"d  the  left  rear  of  his  neck 

dent  who  was  making  an  obscene  ges-  ^"^d  the  left  rear  of  Ws  necr 

ture.  A  second  fired  at  a  student  pre-  jo^.^^t?^.  w"en  he  ™  ^  "^"^  Uie  crime  of  perjury 

paring  to  Uirow  a  rock.  This  notwith-  300  fee^  gstot  ^^^l^'^^  ^        i  yield  the  floor. 

standing   that   Uie  disUnce  separalmg  «/tre?90  dTgreS^ov  "framlS^lo-  

the  frmUlne  of  the  guartonen  and  this  ^,  the  oUier  students  who  were 

student  and  other  =t"dente  wm  so  con-  ^^  ^^  3,^5  j^^^  ,^^„,  ^^  j^^^  y^ 

5'?."»?'5..'5^   ».'^.°'!?±'?°^*?h"'1,°«°'  o(  Neuonal  Guardsmen 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


have  struck  any  guardsman  with  suffl-  Thomas  Grace  was  seriously  wounded.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
dent  (orce  to  cause  Injuipr  A  third  na-  jj^  ^^  ^^  ^  distance  of  perhaps  300  (eet  pore.  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
tlonal  guardsman  Is  reported  to  have  run  ^^^^  ^^^  guardsmen.  'WheUier  he  was  the  previous  order.  Uie  Senate  will  pro- 
around  immediately  a(ter  the  incident  ^.j^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  immaterial.  The  ceed.  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
shouting  hysterically:  guardsmen's  bullet  entered  the  rear  of  minutes,  to  the  conslderaUon  of  routine 
1  shot  two  teenagaral  1  shot  two  teenagerai  ^^  ^^^  ankle  and  the  bullet  penetrated  morning  business,  with  a  3-mlnute  Uml- 
PKUi.  The  memorandum  of  Uie  FBI  downward  and  this  proJecUle  dislnte-  ''"o"  ™  ^gS^^!,,  President  has  the 
advised  Ohio  officials  Uiat  six  guardsmen  grated  or  exploded  and  parts  of  this  pro-  Mr  OIOTPIN.  ^^^^^^ 
could  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  jecUle  exited  from  the  top  of  his  foot.  morning  business  been  ro^uded? 
SSr  ptrt  in  tSelCtogsTITlt  listed  Of  aU  Uiose  13  boys  and  girls  killed  The  ACTINO  I^.^f^  P™  "^^ 
the  six  by  name,  rank,  unit,  and  home  and  wounded  only  Joseph  Lewis  and  Jeff  pore.  This  is  to  «fo"«ap<^e  "l'^»^*  PJ^ 
address  Miller  were  shot  (rom  the  (ront.  Regard-  vlous  order,  In  which  Uie  penod  (or  the 
It  is  evident  Uiat  either  James  Young  Ing  seven  o(  Uiese  young  students  Uie  tran^.tlon  of  routine  morntag  taisln^ 
of  Vennont  Is  guilty  o(  making  outland-  bulleU  entered  from  the  side  and  (our  was  limited  to  a  tota  of  10  mlnut«.  with 
lahly  false  allegaUons  or  he  Is  unstable  had  their  backs  turned  to  the  guardsmen,  a  3-mmute  limitation  on  speeches  of 
mentally  The  100  FBI  agents  and  also  The  bullets  entered  their  bodies  (rom  Individual  Senators.  ,  ^  ^_ 
the  PTMldent's  Commission  on  Campus  Uie  rear.  Is  there  morning  business  to  be  tians- 
Unrat  in  its  report  enUUed  "Special  Re-  William  Schroeder,  an  honor  student  acted?         ^^^^^^^_ 

port   of   Kent   State   Tragedy"   clearly  from  Lorain,  Ohio,  was  killed  while  ap-                        —^^"^-^           

prove  that  James  Young  stands  alone  in  parenUy  In  a  prone  poslUon  facing  away  teMPORABT  EXTENSION    OF  THE 

giving  out  an  interview  and  reporting  his  from  the  guardsmen.  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINTSTRA- 

concluslons  which  are  fantastically  un-  Douglas  Wrentmore  was  330  feet  from  tioN^  INSURANCE  AUTHORITY— 

true  and  directly  contrary  to  the  facts,  the  guardsmen.  The  buUei  entered  the  REPORT    OF    A    COMMTnTE    (S. 

As  to  his  alle«aUon  of  students  throwing  left  side  of  his  right  knee  and  existed  on  Rjpr  NO.  91-1334) 

rocks,  links  of  pipes,  and  pieces  of  con-  the  right  side  of  the  knee  inflicting  a                 „„,.,-,,Tot:.  . »,•  r-~.,™i»».» 

c^Sb  at  guardsiiio  when  Uiey  were  only  compound  fracture  of  his  right  Ubia.  Mr.  ^S^^^^rJ^^J^^,^^^*Z 

20  (eet  away  from  Uie  soldiers.  100  FBI  Robert  Stamps  of  Cleveland  was^lso  o"  J^?f^f_,"^„';.'fJ7™7o  V^^,^^ 


agenU  reported  that  of  the  four  students  seriously  wounded  and  no  doubt  perma-  original  joint  resoluUon(8J.  R*^'" ' 

kUled  andinine seriously  wounded  by  Na-  nenUy  injured.  He  was  609  feet  distant  to  Pro^  for  *!,i«"P°ri7„,!f '*S^°.° 

tlonal  Guardsmen's  buUets  not  one  par-  from  the  front  line  of  naUonal  guards-  of  Uie  I^"al  Hrajtog  A toinlstraUon  s 

tloipated  in  any  disorder  In  Kent  or  In  men.  That  distance  Is  more  Uian  twice  Insurance  iuawrity.   »nd  rabmltteda 

Uie  burning  of  Uie  ROTC  building  on  Uie  the  lengUi  of  a  football  field.  The  bullet  report  thetMn,  which  report  was  ordered 

commons  of  the  university  at  any  Ume  struck  him  in  the  rear  In  the  buttock  to  be  Prmted.                  -__,,,„►  r  ..v 

during  the  preceding  Friday.  Saturday  about  3  Inches  below  his  belt,  penetrated  Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  ^f^"''; /  •? 

and  Sunday  nights.  Also  that  Uiere  was  his  body,  missed  his  spinal  column  by  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 342.  It  is  necessary  to  dispose  of 
this  matter  in  the  Senate  today  so  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  also 
consider  the  resolution  and  pass  It  !»- 
fore  Congress  adjourns  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  242)  by  Htle. 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  reaolutlon  to  proTlde  for  a 
Irmporary  Mtenslon  of  the  Federal  Bous- 
ing AdmlnlstrmtJon'a   Injsurance  aulhortty. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  law.  certain  FHA  msurance  author- 
izations were  due  to  expire  on  October  1. 
1970  When  we  realized  it  was  impossible 
to  have  final  action  talcen  on  1970  hous- 
ing legislation  prior  to  Octotwr  1.  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  30  days  of  these  pro- 
erams  was  authorized  pursuant  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1366.  At  the  time  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1366  was  considered, 
we  were  tmder  the  impression  that  Con- 
gress might  adjourn  by  October  16  and 
we  further  felt  that  1970  housing  legisla- 
tion would  be  disposed  of  prior  to  that 
date.  Things  fiave  now  changed,  how- 
ever, and  we  now  Itnow  that  1970  hous- 
ing legislation  will  not  be  considered 
until  after  the  upcoming  congressional 
recess.  This  being  the  case,  another  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  FHA  instjrance 
authorizations  is  necessary  if  certain 
programs  are  to  continue  during  the  con- 
Rressional  recess  and  until  1970  housing 
legislation  is  Anally  disposed  of  by  Con- 
gress. I  hope  tliat  will  be  before  Decem- 
ber 1. 

The  FHA  programs  which  would  be 
extended  by  this  resolution  are: 

FHA  title  I  home  improvement  pro- 
gram. 

FHA  general  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thorizaUon  covering  section  203.  single 
famUy  sales  housing,  and  section  207. 
multifamily  rental  housing,  and  so 
on- 

FHA  section  221  program,  housing  for 
moderate  income  and  displaced  fami- 
les. 

FH.A  section  809  program,  single  fam- 
ily housing  for  civilians  employed  at  cer- 
tain research  and  development  installa- 
tions. 

FHA  section  810  program,  multifam- 
ily rental  housing  (or  civilians  and  armed 
service  personnel  at  certain  research  and 
development  installations. 

FHA  section  1002  insurance  author- 
ization for  mortgages  for  land  develop- 
ment. 

FHA  section  1101  insurance  author- 
ization for  mortgages  for  group  practice 
facilities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Joint  resolution   is   open   to 
amendment. 
Are  there  amendments  to  be  offered? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  sute  the  Joint 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Joint  resolution  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  insur- 
ance authority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  controlled  time  on  this  matter? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  it  is  not  under  controlled  time. 
It  was  brought  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  iJRVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EKVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  understand  that  we  are  operat- 
ing in  the  period  for  th"  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
thovight  it  was  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is 
morning  business  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  obtained  the  floor  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  a  Joint 
re-solution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  apologize.  I  thought  he  had 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  just  wanted 
action  on  the  Joint  resolution,  which 
provides  for  an  extension  of  30  days  for 
authority  for  certain  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engiosi- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  Joint  resoluUon  IS.J.  Res.  242i  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Rexlvet  bn  tke  Senatt  and  Home  o/  Sfp- 
rt^entativu  of  the  United  States  of  A-merica 
in  Congrean  niaembled.  Tiiot  <ft)  section  2{iii 
of  tJie  NaUonal  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■"November  I.  1970"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "EJe- 
cember  1.  1970". 

ibi  SecOon  217  of  aucb  Act  Is  amended 
by  suUcing  out  "November  1,  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Decemtier  1.  1970". 
Id  Section  221(f)  of  sucli  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Novemlwr  1,  1970"  In  the 
Of  til  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Decemljer  1.  1970". 

(d)  Section  B09(f  >  of  such  Act  1*  amended 
by  striking  out  "November  1.  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "December  1.  1970". 

(e)  SecUon  810{k)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Btrlltlng  out  "November  1.  1970" 
In  tbe  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  I.  1970". 

ff>  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  stnung  out  "November  1.  1970*  In  the 


second  sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu  I 
of  "December  1. 1970". 

(g)  SecUon  1101(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  BtrlitiDg  out  "Novemtier  1.  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserung  In  lieu  there- 
of "December  1.  1970". 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 

WOMEN 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  I  am  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ervln  amendment,  instead  of  the  5  min- 
utes agreed  to  yesterday  on  each  side, 
there  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on  each 
side  before  we  proceed  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  object.  Mr.  President, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
morning  hour  be  dispensed  with  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
the  floor.  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate all  Members 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hfichlgan  still 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  Just  one  observation,  I  do  not  like  to 
appear  arbitrary,  but.  having  sat  here  or 
stood  here  all  day  yesterday,  trying  to 
get  this  matter  to  a  vote,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  now  how 
anv  Senator  can  feel  we  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  discuss  it.  If  we  could 

put  aside  the  morning  hour  now 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. "The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 

the  floor.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana Is  speaking  on  my  3  minutes. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  Senate 
would  move  to  a  vote  on  an  Issue  that 
will  determine  whether  women  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  draft  on  the  basis  of  a 
debate  limited  to  10  minutes.  But,  ap- 
parently, we  are  In  that  situation,  and. 
because  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wBl 
not  agree  even  to  a  15-mlnute  exten- 
sion, the  Senate  will  be  required  to  cast 
this  very  crucial  and  Important  vote 
after  only  10  minutes  of  debate.  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

The  situation  disturbs  me  because  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Indiana  con- 
ceded that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
if  adopted,  would  subject  women  to  the 
draft:  and  I  thought  he  was  In  favor  of 
that.  Now.  as  a  result  of  the  letter  de- 
livered to  Senators  this  morning,  which 
included  the  sentence.  "Under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  without  any  addi- 
tional language,  women  would  not  be 
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subject  to  tbe  draft,"  he  raises  a  point 
which  should  be  debated. 

I  say  that  because  three  different 
reports  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sUtutlooal  Amendments,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  in- 
cluding the  report  dated  December  U. 
1969,  dealing  with  this  matter,  have  each 
mcluded  this  sentence: 

It  could  be  expected  that  women  will  be 
equally  subject  to  military  conacrlptloB. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So.  three  reports  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  stated  In  explicit  language  that  the 
so-called  equal  rights  amendment,  If 
adopted,  would  subject  women  to  the 
draft.  Indeed,  spokesmen  for  the  several 
women's  groups  who  testified  in  support 
of  the  so-called  equal  rights  amendment 
made  it  clear  that  they  believe  It  would 
subject  women  to  the  draft,  and  that  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  principal  spon- 
sor in  the  other  House,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan.  Representative 
Grhttths. 

Now,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
indicating  that  the  amendment  would 
not  have  the  effect  intended  by  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor  and  most  of  its  supporters. 
We  are  left  with  a  serious  question  as  to 
what  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  really  means. 

We  must  resolve  this  doubt.  Until  this 
morning.  I  have  assumed  that  Senators 
generally  recognized  and  agreed  with  the 
views  of  witnesses  testifjring  before  the 
subcommittee,  both  pro  and  con.  who 
stated  flatly  and  unanimously,  as  I  recall, 
that  one  effect  of  the  so-called  equal 
rights  amendment  would  be  to  subject 
women  to  military  conscription. 


for  Certain  Employees,  as  anxcnded.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
REPon  ON  Am  rotci  Mn.rrA«T  Oojeaiatic- 

TtON  CONTKAOra  AWi«IMD  WiTHOtJI  FOEKAI. 
ADV^trXSCBCCNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Air  Force  military  conatruc- 
tlon  contracts  awarded  by  the  Department 
without  formal  advertisement  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1.  1970.  through  Jtine  30.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report  I ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  folloti'lng  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Rcpoar  ON  LjMrTATioN  ON  Buuun  OirrLATS 
roa  Fiscal  Yeas  1971 

A  latter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  fiscal  year  1971  budget  outlay  limi- 
tations (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Riporr  ON  OvxaoBLiGATTOH  or  AN 
ApmopaiATToN 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrmn,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  tbe  overobllgatlon  of  an  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Paopossx)  LaoiBLATiow  TO  Amxnu  tkk  Ctnt«al 

iNTZLLlCENCa  AcrNCT  RBTiaisceNT  Act  op 

1964  rot  C^TTAIN  EUPLOTEXS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Central 
IntaUlgence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1984 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  fcrtlowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1079.  A  bill  consenting  to  Hie  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  compact,  enacting  the 
same  into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party:  malting  certain  ree- 
ervatlons  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes  (Bept.  No.  91-1333). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Apprtjprlatlons.  with  amendments: 

H.B.  18515.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1335). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  9311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certaJn 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Maksh  Indian  Tribe.  Washing- 
ton (Rept.  No.  91-1337): 

HJl.  16811.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  c:arollna  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion heretofore  used  for  school  or  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No   91-1338):  and 

H-B.  18298  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Vallev  reclamation  project  to  Include  Black 
Butte  Project  (Rept.  No.  91-1338) . 

By  Mr  McOOVEBN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  14984.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142.  359-383.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  91-1339) . 

By  Mr.  DOMDJICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments; rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations,    by   unanimous   consent: 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  m  order  to  provide  for  a 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps  (Bept  No.  91- 
1340). 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domxnicb  when  he 
reported  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rkcord 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reiwrts  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKHAN.  ftom  the  Ooounlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

David  Ogden  Maxwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  four 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Navy  and 


Army.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Vice  Adm.  Jackson  D.  Arnold,  U3.  Navy 
for  commands  and  other  dutlea  determmed 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serrlng; 

Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman.  Army  of 
tbe  United  States  (major  general.  V&. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Ust.  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Oen.  Fertllnand  Joseph  Chesarek.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S- 
Armyl  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  general;  and 

Lt.  Oen.  Austin  Wortham  Betts,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U£. 
Army) .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Ust  m  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, i  report  favorably  2.471  promotions 
in  the  Air  Force  In  grade  of  major  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  In  the  Concressiosal  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  In- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

George  B.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force:  and 
William  S.  Harada.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, tor  appointment  m  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

David  S.  Denniaon.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Conmilssloner. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlolarv: 

Nauman  s.  Soott.  of  LoulalajM.  to  be  a 
US  district  judge  tor  the  weatem  district  of 
Louisiana; 

Carl  O.  Bue,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S, 
district  Judge  for  the  aouthem  district  of 
Texas; 

Robert  H-  Schnacke.  of  California,  to  be  a 
U,S,  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Calllornla: 

Jamee  B.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UB  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land; 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  Toi*.  to  be 
U.S.  m*")'*)  for  tbe  eastern  district  of  New 
Tork: 

John  William  Mahan.  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board: 

Paul  H.  Roney.  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U-S. 
circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit; 

Samuel  Conti.  of  CaUfaml*.  to  be  a  D£. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California; 

Gordon  Thompson.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  soothem  disttlct 
of  California; 

J.  cimord  WaUace.  of  calUomla.  to  be  » 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  (Tallfomla: 

Peter  T.  Fay.  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 

Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida; 

James  L.  King,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.S. 

district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 

Florida: 

Gerald  B.  TJollat.  of  Florida,  to  be  a  T3S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  (hstrlct  o< 
Florida: 

Charles  A.  Moye.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
(3eorgia: 
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wmum  O.  O-KeUei.  at  OmciO.  to  b*  a 
V3.  ilMttict  Judf*  lot  ihe  nortuwn  dlitrlct 
of  Q«ocs^: 

C.  Rtiode*  Bntclwr,  o(  Kentuckl,  to  t»  > 
VS.  dutrtct  Judge  for  the  western  iiutrlct  of 
Kentiurlc;: 

CUrlBOii  S.  Fisher,  of  New  Jeney,  to  be  » 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  dietnct  of  New 
Jeraey; 

John  J.  Kitchen,  of  New  Jene;,  to  be  » 
ri  s  dutnct  Judge  for  the  dtttrtet  of  New 
Jersey; 

nedeilck  B.  Luey.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  » 
VS.  dutnct  Judge  for  the  dlitrlct  of  New 
Jexeey;  ^       „  ^ 

Robert  B.  Krup«u*y.  of  Ohio,  to  be  •  VS. 
dutnct  Judge  for  the  northern  dUtrlct  of 
Ohl3; 

mchoUe  J.  Wellnekl.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  US. 
dutrlct  Judge  lor  the  northern  dlatrlct  or 
Ohio:  ^ 

Geocge  J.  Long,  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
US.  ettomey  foe  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky; and 

Lester  Engler.  o€  Arizona,  to  be  U.3.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
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BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODDCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  flrat  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous con.sent.  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BJr.  METCALF: 
S    ««0    A  bUl  entitled  'National  Public 
Employee  RelAUons  Act":  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr  SPARKMAN: 
S.  4«ai    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Mar- 
garet  Threadgin    (Tran-Thl  Hong):    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONHSON: 
S.  44fi2   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merton  A. 
Searte  and  Oeorge  W.  Bowen:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr    Moss.  Mr    Msks- 

nzLo.  Mr.  PaASBOi*.  and  Mr.  Tookc 

of  North  Dakota)    (l>y  request!  : 

S.  *4«3   A  bin  to  proilde  a  pool  of  general 

serMce  railroad  freight  cars  to  be  made  ayall- 

able  to  shippers  In  any  part  of  the  country 

during  times    of  regional  car  shortage  and 

to  be  unrestrictedly  arallable  throughout  the 

country  according  to  the  needs  of  shippers  In 

the  etent  of  a  general  car  shortage,  and  to 

assist     In    presenting    or    alleviating    such 

shortages:  to  the  C<nnmlttee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MACMtrsoN  when  he 

Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 

appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JSCKSOM    and     Mr     PrsaaoKl      (by 
request) : 
S.    44fl4-   A  blU   to  emend   the  Interstate 
commerce    Act   to   promote    acquisition    of 
general  service  railroad  rolling  stock  by  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
authority  to  aid  common  carriers  by  raUroad 
and  their  car  furnishing  nuheldlarles  In  ac- 
quiring such  general  service  railroad  rolling 
stock:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Machuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bin  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself.  Mr 

AffocBSON.  Mr.  C*K3*ON.  Mr.  CaAita- 

TON.  Mr.  FaNHUC.  Mr.  Goodklz.,  Mr. 

Ooaz.   &lr.   QtraMXT.   Mr.   Hast.   Mr 

HoUJnca.  Mr.  InotiTa.  Mr.  UcOke. 

Mr.  MclXTTsa.  Mr.   UAKsnaui.  Mr 

McOoviaN.  Mr.  Mt;arHT.  Mr.  Paok- 

wooc.  Mr.  PAsron.  Mr.  PSAaaon.  Mr. 

Peu..  Mr.  PktcT.  Mr.  Rasivolpb.  Mr 

SiivsMs.     Mr     TTOTKoa.     and     Mr 

TotTHG  of  Ohio) ; 

S.  448S.  A  bill  to  eatabllsh  a  National  Bn- 

vlronmental  Bank,  to  authorise  the  iMuanoe 

of    United    SUtea    Environmental    Savings 

BoDdx.  and  to  eatahUah  an  Snvlromnents] 


Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commltue  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MAMtoeoN  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
3,  44M.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colleen 
Agktha  Parkinson:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  McOOVXBN: 
S.  4487.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Sam  C.  B. 
Shum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
8.  *4«8.   4  bill  lor  the  relief  at  Central 
OuU  Steamship  Corp.;  to  the  Cotnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (lor  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
SrwcHB) : 
8  i4as  A  bill  to  authorlaa  the  establish- 
ment ol  a  system  ol  National  Indian  Cul- 
tural and  Ceremonial  Shrines  on  federally 
owned  lands  which  are  used  by.  and  which 
are  of  unique  cultural  and  ceremonial  slg- 
nlllcanca  to  recognized  Amertcao  Indian 
trlbea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacitaox  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  ajipear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Au-OTT)   (by  request) : 

S.  4470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  lalands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  retuarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  4471.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Alispn 
BoBlta  Bradley:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GURNET: 
S.  4473.  A  blU  to  preaerve  the  concept  ol 
the  neighborhood  school  In  American  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gosksy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  4473.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  reil  property  situated  In  the  State 
of   Artaona;    to  the   Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pankin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOe: 
S.  4474.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ol  James  Wal- 
ton Owens,  and  bis  wife,  Margaret:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.J.  Res.  343.   Joint   resolution   to   provide 
lor  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Insurance  author- 
ity: coosldered  and  passed,  without  amepd- 
ment. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMiax  when  he 
reported  the  Joint  reaolutlon  appear  earlier 
in  the  Rscoao  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S  4463— INTRODUCTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL FREIGHT  CAR  CORPORA- 
TION ACT;  8.  4464— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  EQUIPMENT  OBLIOA- 
TION  INSURANCE  ACT 


Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr.  President  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  relating  to  the  railroad  Industry 
The  flrst  would  create  a  quaal-govem- 
mental,  nonprofit  corporation  to  acquire 
and  maintain  a  pool  of  general  service 
freight  cars  to  be  made  available  to  ship- 
pers Ln  times  of  car  shortages.  The  sec- 
ond bin  would  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  Insure  the  railroad 
equipment  obligatloiu  of  mllroads  and 


their  car-f  umlshlng  subsidiaries  to  onler 
to  promote  acquisition  of  equipment.  The 
following  Senators  have  joined  with  me 
to  sponsoring  the  National  Freight  Car 
Corporation  Act:  Senator  Jackson.  Sen- 
ator Moss.  Senator  MAiransLD.  Senator 
Peadson  and  Senator  Yot;RO  of  North 
Dakota. 

Senators  Jackson  and  P«a«30h  have 
alio  jotoed  me  to  sponsoring  the  RaU- 
road Equipment  ObUgaUon  Insurance 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacletoh  ) .  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  and  the  bills  will  be 
prmted  to  the  Ricoas. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
in  large  measure,  rallroadtag  Is  a  sick 
Industry.  The  largest  road,  the  Penn 
Central,  collapsed  toto  reorganization 
last  sprtag:  ominous  reports  proclaim 
that  even  the  relief  from  debt  service 
provided  thereby  may  not  be  enough  to 
keep  It  operattog.  Federal  money  may  be 
needed  to  pay  its  wages  and  suppliers. 
Other  railroads  stand  to  Une  behtod  It 
for  aid. 

Once  proud  passenger  trains  are  only 
a  memory  from  another  era.  The  todus- 
try  was  not  creative  enough  to  deal  with 
changing  d(3nands  for  transporting  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  has  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  pick  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  passenger  service  with  the  Na- 
tional RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1870. 
For  years,  as  we  struggled  with  pas- 
senger service  issues,  the  railroads 
pototed  to  freight  service  as  their  proper 
function  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  tell  us  that  the  money  they  were  mak- 
ing on  freight  was  being  absorbed  by 
passenger  service.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  even  freight  does  not  provide 
a  secure  underptontog  for  the  railroads' 
health.  Freight  rate  tocrease  follows 
upon  the  heels  of  the  previous  tocrease. 
And  each  one  diverts  a  little  more  traffic 
to  other  modes  of  traiisportaUon.  We  see 
the  same  pattern  of  requests  for  discon- 
tinuances of  service  with  which  we  be- 
came familiar  in  the  passenger  service 
era  repeating  itself  here. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  by  Con- 
gress freight  car  shortages  continue  to 
exist  and  to  grow  worse.  Industries  in 
every  region  to  every  season  now  suffer 
with  the  farmers.  Piles  of  products  at 
factories  Jota  wheat  piled  on  the  ground 
for  lack  of  shipment. 

New  car  purchases  by  the  railroads 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  retirement 
of  obsolete  and  wrecked  cars,  let  alone 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  economy.  The 
fleet  has  declined  by  14  percent  to  the 
past  10  years.  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  shippers  and  car  companies  have 
expanded  their  ownership  of  private  cars 
in  the  last  decade.  They  have  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  railroads  to  provide 
enough  cars  to  service  their  needs.  In 
addlUon  to  a  dwtodllng  car  fleet,  the 
railroads  have  been  unable,  because  of 
fragmented  ownership,  to  provide  ade- 
quate utilization  and  distribution  of  the 
cars  they  do  have. 

Legislative  efforts  to  Improve  car  serv- 
ice must  provide  for  more  efficient  utili- 
zation and  better  distribution  of  freight 
cars  as  well  as  for  an  enlarged  fleet.  It 
now  appears  necessary  to  embark  upon 
a  totally  new  approach  which  both  en- 


courages and  assists  the  railroad  indua- 
try  to  acquiring  new  cars  through  the 
private  Snanctog  mechanism  and  Insures 
Improved  utlhzaUon.  Old  concepts,  even 
fortified  by  large  amounts  of  Oovem- 
raent  money,  are  not  likely  to  energize  an 
induitry  frozen  to  the  practice^  and  Ideas 
of  the  last  century.  The  Ume  has  come  to 
consider  to  detail  what  restructuring  ol 
the  todustry  is  necessary  to  meet  modem 
needs.  Let  me  emphasise  that  restructur- 
ing does  not  simply  mean  mergtog  old 
roads,  productog  larger,  but  Just  as  old 
and  toadequate,  roads. 

The  Nauonal  Freight  Car  Corporation 
Act  would  establish  a  quasi-governmen- 
tal corporation  to  own  and  operate  a  pool 
of  general  service  rallcars.  The  corpo- 
ration would  Initially  begin  with  acquisi- 
tion of  general  service  boxcars  but  then 
could  develop  a  broader  pool  of  any  or 
all  general  purpose  railcais  which  are  to 
short  supply  and  which  are  not  equipped 
or  built  to  make  them  usable  for  only  one 
particular  commodity.  Initial  capitaliza- 
tion would  not  tie  provided  by  Govern- 
ment f  undmg.  but  rather  by  the  railroads 
through  a  50-cenl  surcharge  on  per  diem 
charges  on  all  foreign  cars  on  their  Itoes, 
to  be  repaid  by  30-year  debenture  bonds 
bearing  8-percent  annual  taterest.  The 
success  of  this  type  of  car  pool  would  be 
assisted  by  providing  a  tax-free  status  (or 
those  operations  limited  exclusively  to 
freight  car  shortages  and  by  providing 
a  Federal  guarantee  of  the  debt  and  to- 
terest  of  the  corporation  for  capital  and 
car  tMiUdtog  loans. 

The  car  pooltog  corporation  would  be 
managed  by  an  ll-man  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  six  railroad  represent- 
atives, two  shipper  representatives  ap- 
pototed  by  the  President,  and  three  Oor- 
emment  representatives. 

The  second  bill  Is  independent  of  the 
National  Freight  Car  Corp..  but  is  a 
complementary  concept.  It  would  provide 
assistance  to  todlvidual  railroads  and 
their  car-furnLihlng  subsidiaries  so  that 
they  could  conttoue  to  purchase  their 
own  cars  and  upgrade  their  fleets.  It 
would  establish  a  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram to  assist  them  to  obtalntog  private 
flnanctog  for  the  acquisition  of  freight 
cars  and  locomotives.  It  is  modeled  after 
the  successful  Federal  ship  mortgage  to- 
surance  program  contatoed  to  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  That 
act  has  been  so  successful  to  encouraging 
the  construction  of  U.S.-flag  merchant 
vessels  that  the  Senate  last  week  acted 
to  tocrease  the  celling  on  the  program 
from  11  billion  to  fi  bUllon.  The  condi- 
tional sale  agreements,  equipment  trust 
agreements,  and  other  obligations  of  rail- 
roads and  their  80-percent  owned  car 
furnishing  sutisidiaries  would  tie  insured 
through  a  revol'/ing  f lind.  A  premium  fee 
(3f  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per  annum  of 
the  unpaid  principal  twlance  of  each  to- 
sured  obligation  would  be  charged  to 
build  up  the  fund.  All  obligations  would 
tie  secured  by  the  rolling  stock  financed 
and  must  be  payable  wlthto  30  years. 

Both  bills  aim  at  prompt  alleviation 
and  eventual  solution  of  the  worsening 
car  supply  problems  to  this  country.  Both 
bills  permit  a  pooling  mechanism  to 
achieve  greater  car  utilization.  In  the 
National  Freight  Car  Corp..  the  mecha- 
nism Is  provided  by  a  federally  chartered 
corporation.  In  the  RaUroad  Kqulpment 


Obligation  Insurance  Act,  it  Is  provided 
through  car- furnishing  sutKidiaries  of 
railroads.  Several  exlsttog  raUroad  sub- 
sidiaries have  achieved  success  to  pro- 
moting car  utilization  through  pooling  of 
equipment  among  lines  owntog  and  using 
such  fleets. 

Either  l>iU,  or  a  combination  of  the 
most  desirable  features  of  both  bills, 
could  provide  for  planned  distribution  ol 
general  purpose  cars  more  elBciently 
than  Is  now  possible  virtth  cars  to  frag- 
mented, todlvidual  railroad  ownership. 
The  bUls  are  not  to  competltian  with  one 
another.  The  many  other  advantages  of 
the  pooling  to  acquisition,  financing,  dis- 
tribution and  repair  of  ireight  cars  were 
carefully  explatoed  by  General  John  P. 
Doyle  to  his  1967  article  National  PoMcy 
and  the  RaU  Freight  Car  Shortage.  The 
Doyle  R^jort — National  Transportation 
Policy  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  by  its  Special  Study  Group 
on  Transportation  PoUcles  to  the  United 
States,  Jitoe  25,  1961 — also  pototed  out 
the  benefits  of  pooltog. 

I  have  totroduced  the  two  bills  to  order 
to  brtog  their  concepts  toto  the  congres- 
sional forum  for  public  analysis  and 
scrutiny.  The  National  Freight  Car 
Corp..  was  drafted  through  efforts  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League;  the 
RaUroad  Equipment  Obligation  Insur- 
ance Act  by  the  Association  of  American 
RaUroads.  The  Ideas  of  these  two  vitally 
Involved  segments  of  the  public  certainly 
deserve  our  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear,  however, 
that  I  consider  the  two  bills  to  lie  "work- 
tog  papers."  They  and  any  other  rea- 
sonable ideas  that  come  to  light  wlU  be 
the  starting  potots  for  our  work  on  the 
subject  next  year.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  I  am  not  committed  to  either  blU 
and  wUl  welcome  suggestions  for  their 
improvement.  I  wiU  not  be  surprised  to 
see  changes  or.  perhaps,  totaUy  different 
approaches  proposed  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings and  deUberatlons  on  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  General  Doyle  and  the  text  of  the 
bills  be  prtoted  in  the  Record  at  this 
potot. 

The  bills,  totroduced  by  Mr.  Machtjsoh 
'for  himself  and  other  Senatois),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rccoas, 
as  foUows: 

S.   44SS 

A  blu  to  provide  a  pool  ol  general  lervlce 
railroad  Irelgbt  can  Co  be  made  available 
to   shippers   In   any  part  ol  the   country 
during  times  ol  regional  car  shortage  and 
to  be  unrestrictedly  available  throughout 
the   country    according   to    the    needs   of 
shippers   In  the   event   of   a   general   car 
shortage,  and  to  aaalst  In  preventing  or  al- 
leviating such  shorta^^ 
Be  it  enacted  by  t^e  Smaie  and  HOTise 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Freight  Car 
C^orporatlon  Act  ol  1970" 


Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  deelaies  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are ; 

(a)  To  eUmlnate,  Insolar  as  possible,  re- 
gional shortages  of  general  service  might 
cara. 

(b)  To  ftUmlnate  chronic  nationwide  short- 
ages ol  geiMral  service  Irelght  car*  and  to 
aUeviate  seasonal  or  temporary  uaUonwlde 
shortagea 


DKrucmoMS 

Sac.  3.  Aa  used  in  this  Act.  unieaa  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise: 

(a)  'Oeneral  service  Irelgbt  oar"  means 
a  plain,  unequipped  railroad  car  such  as  a 
buxcat.  gon(k>la  car  or  flat  car  without  apecul 
equipment  or  other  features  that  would  tend 
la  limit  ita  use  to  the  transportation  ol  a 
particular  commodity.  Any  type  ol  railroad 
car  tiiat  Is  determined  by  the  Board  ol  Di- 
rectors ol  the  National  Freight  C:ar  CorpozM' 
Uon  to  be  a  general  service  Irelgbt  car  aiiaU 
be  conaldered  to  be  such  lor  the  purpoae  ol 
this  Act. 

(bt  "Shipper"  meana  any  penon.  partner- 
ahlp,  corporatloo  or  other  legal  entity  tlwt 
regularly  ships  Irelght  In  or  on  geoezial  serf- 
ice  Irelght  cars. 

(c)  "The  Corporatloii"  means  the  National 
Prelght  Car  Corporation. 

caasTioiT  or  thc  Nsnoifai.  nsoBT  oaa 
coapoaaTTOM 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
oorporate,  to  be  known  aa  the  National 
Freight  Car  Corporation.  It  shall  tiave  suc- 
oeaelon  untu  dissolved  by  Act  ol  Congress, 
and  shaU  mainr^in  sn  oE&ce  in  the  District 
ol  Columbia  and  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident 
thereol  subject  to  and  governed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bualneaa  Corporation  Act 
to  the  extent  oonslstent  with  this  Act. 
puapoess  AMD  pownu 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  acquire 
and  maintain  a  fleet  of  general  service  freight 
cars  and  make  such  cars  available  to  oom- 
mon  carrier  railroads  for  use  of  shippers,  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act.  Initially,  liils  fleet 
shaU  consist  enUrely  of  general  service  box- 
cais.  but  when  It  Is  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  tiiat  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  typee  of  genera]  aervlce 
freight  cars  Is  In  the  interest  ol  shippers 
and  the  railroad  transportation  system,  than 
the  Board  may  add  other  typee  ol  general 
service  cars  to  the  fleet. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  all  of  the 
powers  allowed  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Buslnees  Corporation  Act,  Including 
the  power  to  acquire,  own.  use  or  consey  real 
property.  The  Corporation  shall  also  have 
the  power  to  acquire  property  by  condemna- 
tion for  repair,  maintenance  and  storage  fa- 
cilities and  for  other  operating  purposes,  ex- 
cept that  It  shall  not  have  power  to  condemn 
property  that  Is  already  devoted  to  a  public 
use  or  use  by  a  common  carrier  or  utility 
company.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  Its 
books  and  records  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  prlnclplee  as  de- 
termined by  an  accredited  firm  of  certified 
pubUc  accountanu  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

(c)  The  Corporation  sliall  have  the  power 
to  establish  rates  and  eoUeet  charges  for  the 
use  of  Its  cars  as  provided  In  Section  0  here- 
of, and  to  establish  esr  service  rules  and 
issue  orders  governing  the  use,  movement 
and  distribution  of  Its  cars,  aa  provided  In 
Section  10  hereof. 

CARTAUXA'rXON 

Bxc.  6.  (a)  A  per  diem  surcharge  ol  60  cents 
per  car  day  la  hereby  levied  upon  all  plain 
unequipped  boxcars.  Association  of  Amerl- 
Ican  Railroads  mechanical  designation  XM. 
In  the  event  that  the  surcharge  as  hereby 
levied  or  aa  subaequently  reinstated  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  6(c)  of  this  Act  Is  not 
paid  when  due.  the  Corporation  may  bring 
aa  action  In  any  District  Court  for  the  United 
States  to  recover  the  amount  due.  The  sur- 
charge shall  be  paid  to  the  CorporaUon  by 
every  common  carrier  railroad  subject  to 
Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  ex- 
cept switching  and  terminal  raliroada,  for 
each  day  that  such  a  carrier  accrues  a  car- 
hire  charge  payable  to  another  railroad  for 
use  of  the  other  railroad's  type  of  XM  box- 
oar  .^except  that  no  one  railroad,  or  group  ol 
railroads  under  common  management  and 
oontroL  shall  make  total  payments  In  excen 
0<  10%  ol  the  total  amount  paid  by  aU  nU- 
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roMls  The  surcharge  shall  be  payable  on  the 
tenth  dav  of  the  second  month  succeeding 
the  moiiLh  m  which  the  charge  accrues,  but 
5haU  accrue  starting  wUh  the  first  day  ot  the 
month   following   the  effective  date  ol  thU 
Act  and  continuing  untU  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ot  the  Corporation  determiue*  that  not 
le&a  thai*  ftlO  million  nor  more  than  »30  mil- 
lion wUl  be  due  or  will  have  Deen  paid  to  the 
CorporaUon  aa  of  a  certain  date,  whereupon 
the  surcharge  will  cease  as  ol  that  date.  If  It 
should   be   determined    that    any    one   rail- 
road, or  any  group  ol  raUroads  under  cam- 
moii  management  and  control  at   the  time 
of  payment,  has  paid  in  excess  of  lO'.l  of  the 
total  amount  paid  by  all  ralUoads.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  refund  the  exceis  payment*. 
lb)    In    exchange    lor   each    50   cente   per 
diem   surcharge    payment    the    CorporaUon 
ahall  i»ue  one  share  of  stock  without  par 
value  and  which  ahaU  not  bear  or  pay  divi- 
dends, and  one  60  ceau  par  debenttire.  which 
shall   bear  and  pay   interest  at   the  rate  of 
8   percent    annually   and   the   par   value   of 
which  shaU  be  due  and  payable  December 
31    of    the    thirtieth    tSOth)    year   after   the 
date  ol  Issuance  unless  such  date  shall  be 
a   Saturday.    Sunday    or    holiday,    in    which 
event  said   par  value  shall   be  payable   the 
next  tuU   business  day.  which  shall  not  be 
either  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday.  Said 
debentures   shall   be  debU  of    the  Corpora- 
Uon  but  ahaU  be  subordinate  to  all  other 
debts   of   the  CorporaUon.   Neither   the  par 
value  nor   the   interest   on  said   debentures 
ihali  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  Stawa  of 
America   or    otherwise    be    construed   to    be 
within   the  provision*  of  Secuon  7  of  this 
Act.  In  the  event  that  adjustments  are  made 
between    railroads    under    the    railroad    per 
diem  rule*,  aa   In   the  case   of   a   per   diem 
reclaim    by    one    railroad    against    another. 
the  stock  and  debentures  shall  be  issued  to 
the  railroad  that  actuaUy  bears  the  cost  ol 
the    surcharge.    The    stock   and    debentures 
susjl  be  transferable  only  between  common 
carrier  railroads  subject  to  Part  I  of  the  In- 
tercut* Commerce  Act.  but  in  no  event  may 
Any  one  railroad,  or  a  group  of  raUroads  un- 
der common  management  and  conuol.  vote 
more   than    10  i    of   the  outstanding  stock. 
ic)    If  the  Board  ot  Directors  subsequent- 
ly determines  that  additional  capitalization 
IS    necessary,    the    surcharge    may    be    rein- 
stated by  a  vote  of  not  less  thaji  nine  ol  the 
eleven  Directors  lor  such  period  of  Ume  as 
such  Directors  shall  And  to  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  ad- 
ditional stock   and  debentures  shaU    oe   is- 
sued   in   exchange    therefor   as   In   the   case 
of    the    original    issue.   The   surcharge    may 
be  made  applicable  to  any  type  or  typM  of 
general  service  freight  car  that  has  been  or 
15    to   be   acquired    by    the    Corporation. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete 
nquldatloD  of  the  Corporation,  any  useU 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's obllgaUons  and  expenses  will  be  dis- 
tributed pro-rata  to  the  debenture  holders 
up  to  the  par  value  of  their  debentures. 
plus  any  due  but  unpaid  interest,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  mis- 
cellaneous recelpu. 

BOAaD  or  DIBZCTOaS 

Ssc.  7  (at  The  Corporation  shaU  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  a  per- 
&.)a  designated  by  him.  In  writing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a  person 
designated   by   him.  In  writing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C.;in)  mission. 

Two  members  representing  shippers,  to  'oe 
appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Six  members  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
railroads  that  are  stockholders  of  the  Cor- 
poration, on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  each 
&har«  of  stock.  Two  of  these  sU  Directors 
shall   be   elected   by   stockholders    afllUat«d 


with  Kastem  Railroad  Territory  (Including 
Sew  England) .  two  by  stockholders  aOUlated 
with  Western  Railroad  Territory  and  two  by 
stockholders  amiiated  with  Southern  Rail- 
road Territory.  No  8Ux;kholder  ahall  vote  for 
Dlreciors  from  more  than  one  Territory. 

(bi  Since  there  will  be  no  stockholder  at 
the  time  the  Corporation  la  created,  the  ini- 
tial Board  of  Directors  will  Include  six  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Direetora  of  the  Aaao- 
cUtlon  of  American  Bailroada,  two  being 
elected  to  represent  each  ol  the  three  rail- 
road territories,  and  these  six  .members  of 
the  Board  wiU  remain  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration until  their  successors  are  elected 
at  the  Urst  meeting  of  stockholders  as  pro- 
vided in  the  by-laws  of   the  Corporation. 

(CI  Within  90  days  after  the  effecUve  date 
of  tbU  Act.  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
to  adopt  by-laws,  elect  f>aioeTS  and  transact 
other  business. 

Id)  Directors  shall  serve  unUl  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  or  appointed.  Vacancies 
shall  be  fUed  by  election  or  appointment  u 
provided  m6iB). 

GTiAaAMTEE  or  Boaaowo  capital 

Sec.  B.  The  Federal  Government  will  not 
make  any  contribution  to  the  capiui  of  the 
Corporation  or  purchase  any  stock  In  the 
Corporation,  snd  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  acta,  defaults  or  debts  of  the  Corporation 
except  as  set  forth  In  this  Section  7. 

(a)  In  addition  to  lu  other  powers,  the 
Corporation  Is  hereby  empowered  to  incur 
debt  for  capital  purposes,  m  such  amounts 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  which 
may  be  backed  by  the  general  credit  of  the 
Corporation  and  secured  by  any  or  all  of 
lU  assets,  and  shall  be  fully  and  uncondition- 
ally guarantee<1  both  as  to  interest  and  prin- 
cipal by  the  United  States  of  America. 

( b)  Debt  may  be  Incurred  under  this  Sec- 
tion only  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

ic\  Such  debt  may  be  incurred  in  the 
form  of  bonds,  equipment  trust  certificates, 
conditional  sale  agreements  or  any  other 
form  of  securiues.  agreements  or  obligations. 

(d)  Securities  issued  under  this  SecUon 
shall  be  lawful  investments  for  oil  fiduciary, 
trust  and  public  funds,  and  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  form  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  I>irectors  may 
determine  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. The  limltaUons  and  restrictions  as 
u>  I*  national  or  state  bank  dealing  In.  under- 
wnuog  or  purciuising  Investment  securities 
lor  Its  own  account,  as  provided  In  Title  12 
U.5.C.  S  34  and  i  335.  shall  not  apply  to 
securities  Issued  under  this  Section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  the  CorporaUon 
shall  be  unable  to  pay  when  due  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  debt  incurred  in 
accordance  with  this  SecUon.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  creditor  the 
amount  due.  which  is  hereby  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
succeed  to  sll  the  rlghu  of  such  creditor. 


Skc.  9.  For  Federal  Income  tax  purpoae*. 
the  CorporaUon  shall  be  a  tax-exempt  non- 
profit corporation  Any  gifts  to  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  allowable  as  deductible  contri- 
butions for  federal  income  tax  purpoees. 
The  Corporation  and  tu  property  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  UiUted 
States  engaged  in  furtherance  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  stat* 
and  local  taxation. 

CBAaCBS   rOB    DBK   OF   FSXEGHT   CAJtS 

Sec.  10.  Charges  for  cars  supplied  by 
the  CorporaUon  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
»am«  basis  and  at  the  same  rates  as 
the  charges  that  are  aisenod  for  use  of 
railroad    owned    ous    ftt    the    same    time 


under  similar  clrctunstancas.  except  that 
the  charges  by  the  Corporation  shall  be 
increased  by  a  surcharge  in  the  form  ot 
a  percentage.  The  Board  of  Dlrecton  shall 
establish  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of 
such  surcharge  percentage.  Such  surchaxse 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board  will  moet  effec- 
Uvely  enable  the  CorporaUon  at  least  to  earn 
sufficient  income  to  pay  all  of  Its  coats  aoa 
vjtpenses,  including  depreclaUou  and  debt 
cajrrying  cliargoa.  In  the  event  that  charges 
established  by  the  Board  under  this  Seotloa 
are  not  paid  when  due,  the  Board  may  re- 
quest the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  enforce  payment  whereupon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Coxnmisslon  shall  promptly 
make  an  invesUgatlon  and,  if  it  determines, 
with  or  without  a  hearing,  that  the  chargea 
are  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  are  due 
and  payable,  shall  order  the  charges  to  be 
paid  with  Interest  and  If  necessary  shall 
enforce  such  order  by  the  Imposition  of  p«n- 
alUes  as  prescribed  in  SecUoo  ie<a)-(10) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U^XZ. 
J16(8)-(10)». 

CAB  SEIVICB  BTC.X8 

Sxc.  II.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
establish  and  may  amend  from  time  to  time 
such  Just  and  reasonable  oar  service  rules, 
regulations  and  practices  as  shall  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  best  serve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Corjxiratlon  is  estab- 
lished- Such  rules,  regulations  and  pracUces. 
and  car  distribution  directions  Issued  there- 
under, shall  take  precedence  over  any  con- 
flicting rules.  regulaUons  or  practices  estab- 
lished by  any  railroad  or  group  of  nuroada 
or  by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Upon  peution  of  any  railroad  affected  by  any 
such  rule,  regulaUou  or  pracUce  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  make  am 
ittvesttgatlon  and,  with  or  without  a  bearing, 
shall  order  any  rule,  regulation  or  practice 
that  it  finds  not  to  be  in  conformity  with 
this  Act  cancelled,  annulled  or  amended,  as 
the  Commission  shall  hnd  to  tie  appropriate, 
(b)  In  the  event  that  any  common  carrier 
by  railroad  i>ubject  to  Part  I  of  the  Intar- 
state  Commerce  Act  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
obey  or  follow  any  rule,  regulation  or  prac- 
tice established  under  this  Section,  or  any 
car  dJi^tribuuon  direction  issued  thereunder, 
such  failure  or  refusal  may  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  16(e)-(10)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  40  U.6.C.  I  16(8)-(10). 
LunxATioN  or  UABTirrT 
Skc.  12.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Corporation  for  any  loss  or  damage  suffered 
by  it  on  account  of  any  action  taken  or 
omitted  to  be  taken  by  that  person  as  a  di- 
rector, officer  or  employee,  of  the  Corporation 
in  good  faith,  if  that  person  relied  upon 
tinanoial  statements  of  the  Corporation  rep- 
resented to  him  to  be  correct  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  officer  of  the  Corporation  hav- 
ing charge  of  its  books  of  account,  or  stated 
in  a  written  report  by  an  Independent  public 
or  Certified  public  accoimtant  or  firm  of 
such  accountants  fairly  to  reflect  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Corporation,  or  If  that 
person  considered  the  asseU  to  be  of  their 
book  value  or  relied  upon  the  advloe  of  legal 
counsel  for  the  Corporation. 
iNrriAL    KXciarxxED    omct    and    KeaisrxsxD 

AGENT 

Sec.  13.  The  initial  agent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  the  Federal  Railroad  Admlnla- 
tnhtor.  Department  of  Transportation,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  his  office  ahall  be  the  initial 
registered  office. 

RXPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  shall  annually  make  a  full  re- 
port of  its  operations  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  Infonnattoa 
of  the  Oongress. 
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A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  promote  acquisition  of  general  service 
railroad  rolling  stock  by  providing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  author- 
ity to  aid  common  carriers  by  railroad  and 
their  car  furnishing  subsidiaries  In  ac- 
quiring such  general  service  railroad  roll- 
ing stock 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  SeJtate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Equipment 
ObUgaUon  Insurance  Act  of  1970". 

Sbc.  3.  Congress  finds  that  provision  of 
modern,  efficient  freight  cars  and  locomoUves 
Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  transp>ort*tlon  sys- 
tem and  that  regional  and  nationvride  short- 
ages of  such  equipment  exist. 

Sic.  3.  The  Interstate  Coounerce  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
at  the  end  therectf : 

"PAIT   VI — DBCI.ABAT10N    OF    Pt7«POSE 

"Sbc.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Part,  by 
fscllltaUng  the  enlistment  of  private  capital, 
to  provide  for  aaslstance  to  common  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  their  car  furnishing  subsidi- 
aries In  acquiring  and  maintaining  adequate 
general  service  freight  cars  and  locomoUves 
and  in  such  a  manner  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  snd  growth  of  a  private  na- 
Uonal  transportatloa  system  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  national  defense. 

DErlMrnONS 

"Sec.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(a)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transports  Uon. 

"(b)  'Railroad'  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of 
part  1  of  this  Act  (40  U.S.C.  1(3)1. 

"(c)  "Car  Furnishing  Subsidiary'  means 
a  corporation  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  which  is  owned  by  one  or  more 
Railroads. 

"(d)  'Rolling  Stock'  mean.i  (h  new  or 
rebuilt  standard  gauge  railroad  freight  cars 
suitable  for  use  by  more  than  one  railroad 
in  normal  Interchange  under  the  Inter- 
change Rule  of  the  AssoctaUon  of  Ameri- 
can  RaUroads  and  (U)  standard  gauge  rail- 
road locomotives. 

"(e)  'Equipment  ObllgBttous' means  bonds, 
notes,  conditional  sales  agreements,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  or  guaranteed  by  railroad  or  car 
furnishing  subsidiaries  to  finance  or  refi- 
nance rolling  stock. 

"  ( f  1  'Holder'  means  the  holder  of  an 
equipment  obligation,  except  that  where  a 
bank  or  trust  company  Is  acting  as  agent  or 
trustee  for  the  holder  of  the  equipment 
obltgutlon,  such  bank  or  trust  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  holder. 

"  <  g )  'Interest'  means  the  Interest  or 
dividends  payable  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  an  Equipment  ObUgaUon. 

"(h)  The  term  "obligor"  includes  the 
original  borrower  under  an  equipment  ObU- 
gaUon and  his  successors  and  assigns  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"  PCDEftAL     BAILIOAD     EQUIPMKNT     OBUGSTIOM 
nfSURAHCE   TOND 

'Sec.  603.  There  is  created  a  Federal  Rail- 
road Equipment  ObUgaUon  Insurance  Pund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Moneys  In  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  or  Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  United  States 

"ATJTHOaXZATlON     OF    EECHETSaT     TO     INSUBS 
EQITXPKKNT   OBLUATION 

"Sec.  e04.  <a)  IwsnaaKax.— The  Secre- 
tsry.  upon  application  by  the  obligor, 
Is    authorised    to    Insure    as    hereUiafter 


provided  the  Interest  on  and  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  of,  any  Equipment 
Obligation  offered  to  him  which  Is  eligible 
for  insurance  as  hereinafter  provided  and, 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, is  authorized  to  make  commitments 
to  Insure  any  such  obligation  prior  to  the 
date  ot  execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 

'■(b)  BxNEnciAiT  or  Insueancx  Con- 
tracts.— Esch  insurance  contract  made  under 
this  section  shall  run  to  and  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  equipment 
obligation. 

■(C)  Plkdoe  of  United  Statks. — The  faith 
of  the  United  States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  and  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  each 
equipment  obltgaUon  insured  under  this  Act. 

"■(di  Limit  on  Outstanding  Amount. — 
The  aggregate  unpaid  princlpsl  smount  of 
the  equipment  obligations  insured  under  this 
secUon  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  *3, 000.000.000. 

"CONDmONS    AND    UMTTATIONS 

"Sec.  605.  (S)  No  equipment  obligation 
shall  be  insured  under  Section  604  of  this 
Act  unless — 

(1)  the  equipment  obiigaUon  is  secured 
by  rolling  stock  to  be  financed  or  refinanced 
by  such  obligaUon; 

"(3)  the  terms  of  such  obligation  require 
lull  payment  within  30  years  from  the  date 
thereof. 

-(b)  PaxMtuM  CuAacKS. — The  Secretary 
IS  authorised  to  fix  a  premium  charge  for  the 
Insurance  of  obllgaUons  under  this  Act  at 
not  exceeding  one-quarter  ol  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  ttie  principal  amount  of  the 
equipment  obUgaUoo  outstanding.  Premium 
payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys  are 
hrst  advanced  under  the  obligation  and  on 
each  anniversary  date  thereafter.  All  such 
premium  charges  shall  be  computed  and 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretary  under  such 
rcgulsuons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"id)  Disposition  of  Monets. — ^All  moneyt 
received  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
601-606  of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund. 

"DKTAULTS 

"Sec  ti06.  ^a)  Rights  of  Uoumoi. — (1>  In 
the  event  ol  any  act  or  failure  to  act  wh.ch 
gives  the  holder  the  right  to  accelerate  the 
maturity  oi  an  equipment  obllgaUou.  any 
such  events  being  herein  called  defaulu.  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  obhgor  to  remove 
and  remedy  the  default  within  thirty  days, 
the  holder  shall  have  the  right  (1)  in  the 
case  of  a  default  in  respect  of  the  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  or  the  payment  of  any 
amount  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
premium  charges  for  obligated  insurance, 
to  demand  at  or  before  the  explraUon  of 
sixty  dsys  after  any  such  default,  and  (11)  in 
the  case  of  any  other  default,  to  demand 
at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  such 
default,  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  obligation 
and  of  the  unpaid  interest  thereon  to  the 
date  of  payment:  Provided,  That  an  assign- 
ment of  the  obligation  be  tendered  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  such  demand  Is  made. 
Tlie  Secretary  may  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  any  default  notify  the  holder 
in  writing,  specifying  the  default,  that  by 
reason  of  such  default  the  Secretary  intends 
to  terminate  the  insurance  contract  Elxty 
d*kys  after  such  noUce  is  received  by  the 
holder,  and  the  holder  shall  be  entlUed  to 
demand  payment  by  the  Secretary  aa  above 
provided  at  any  time  during  such  sixty-day 
period,  whether  or  not  the  default  is  removed 
and  remedied,  snd  If  the  holder  shall  fall  xo 
make  such  demand,  the  Insurance  contract 
may  t>e  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Within  a 
period  of  thirty  days  from  the  dale  of  any 
such  demand,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  the 
assignment  and  promptly  pay  to  the  bolder 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said  obliga- 
tion and  tmpBld  intereet  tbereoa  to  the  date 


ot  payment:  Provided.  That,  except  in  any 
case  m  which  the  Secretary  has  given  notice 
of  intention  tc  terminate  the  insurance  con- 
tract pursuant  to  the  furegotng  provisions, 
the  Secretary  ahall  not  be  required  to  accept 
such  assignment  If  prior  to  the  expiraUou  of 
sala  thirty-day  period  he  shall  find  that  there 
was  no  default  or  that  such  default  was 
removed  and  remedied  prior  to  any  such 
demand. 

"(b)  Patments;  fssDAHCS  OF  NoTVB  oa  Oa- 
UIGAT10N6. — Any  amount  required  to  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subeeetlon  (at 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  cash.  If  at 
any  time  the  moneys  in  the  Federal  Railroad 
Equipment  ObllgaUou  In.surance  Pund  au- 
thorized by  SecUon  603  of  this  Act  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  pay  by  subacctlou  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  suthorlxed  to  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  ObllgaUons  In  such  forms  and  denom- 
inations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
provikl  of  iheSecretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  £hail  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'.  taking  into  consideraUon  the  ctir- 
reiu  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
on  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  to  be  issued  here- 
under and  for  such  purpose  he  Is  autborlxcd 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  such  Act.  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
Hell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obUgatlorts  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demption*, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligation:^  &hall  be  treated  as  pubUc  debt 
iransactioii  of  the  UnUed  States  Funds  bor- 
rowed under  this  section  t^hsll  be  deposited 
in  the  Federal  Railroad  Equipment  Obliga- 
tion Insurance  Fund  and  redempuoos  of 
such  notes  and  oblig&tlous  shall  be  made  by 
Lhe  Secretarv-  from  such  Pund- 

"(c)  FoascLosuuc  PaocxxrarMcs;  Action 
Against  Boaaowxa  Obugok. — In  the  event 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  assignment 
of  an  equipment  obligation  upon  the  de- 
fault of  the  obligor  pursuant  to  subsection 
[U)  (1)  of  this  secUon.  he  may  InsUtute  fore- 
closure proceedings  and  in  connecUon  there- 
with repossess  the  rolling  stock  forthwith 
and  take  such  other  action  against  the  obli- 
gor as,  in  his  discretion,  may  be  required 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  holder,  as  they  may  appear.  Any 
suit  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  name  of  the  holder 
dnd  the  holder  shall  make  available  to  Um 
United  States  all  records  and  evidence  nec- 
essary to  prosecute  any  such  suit.  If  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  do  not  reqtilre 
foreclosure  of  the  obllgauon.  he  may  make 
such  agreement  with  the  obligor  aa  In  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  will  result  In  rem- 
edying the  defaults.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  in  his  discretion  to  accept 
a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  posaeaalon  of 
the  rolling  stock  from  the  obligor,  and  In 
the  event  of  a  sale  under  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings, may  ptirchase  the  rolling  stock  for 
an  amount  not  greater  than  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  of  such  obllgaUon  and  unpaid 
interest  thereon.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  through  the  sale  of  the  roUlng 
stock  an  amount  of  cash  In  eaoees  of  ai^ 
payment  made  to  the  bolder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section,  and  the  expenses 
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Of  ooUectlou  or  nicb  unoiint,  he  itkAU  pay 
such  czceu  to  ih«  borrower  obligor. 

"  <  d )  Secixtjuit  to  CoMTLxn  uni  Sxu. 
pBoroTT.— Notwlttuuuadlag  ftny  oLber  pro- 
vuiQQs  o[  l»w  relatlcg  to  tbe  »equUltioo. 
biAcUlQg  or  dUpoaftI  at  propercy  by  Uie 
United  Stale*.  tb«  Secretary  sbaU  have  tbe 
rigbt  in  bis  dlfcntloa  to  complete,  recoa- 
cUUon.  renovate,  repair,  maintain,  and  seli 
property  acquired  by  mm  pursuant  to  ttoe 
aMi^nment  aa  proTided  in  ibis  section. 

'te)  THU<m*Tioiii  oa  Canceli-atioh  or  In- 
sVKAffCX  COjrrmACT.  Comclusivx  EvmiNCx. — 
Any  contract  or  commitment  of  Insurance  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretaxy  under  the  provl- 
Btotu  of  this  Act  abalt  not  be  terminated, 
cancelled,  or  otherwlae  revoked  for  any  rea- 
son, except  aa  provided  m  this  section  at  this 
Act,  and  ahall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  obUgatlon  compiles  Cully  with  the  pro- 
Tiaions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  approval  of  the 
principal  amount.  Interest  rat«.  and  all  other 
lerms  of  the  obligation  and  of  the  holder  or 
bomTver  and  of  the  obUgor  or  lender;  and 
any  contract  or  commitment  of  iDsuranoe  ao 
entered  into  shall  be  Inconteetable  from  the 
date  as  of  which  such  contract  of  commit- 
ment la  entered  into,  except  for  fraud,  dttrea. 
or  mutual  mWaka  of  fact. 

uoDmcanoNB 
"Sac.  607.  The  Secretary  may  consent  to 
the  modiflcatloa  of  the  provlaiona  of  an 
Equipment  Obligation  iS  to  rate  of  mtereet, 
time  of  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  se- 
curity, or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contract  or  commitment  of  insurance  which 
he  shall  have  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
part,  or  the  renewal  or  extenalon  or  any  such 
contract  or  commitment  of  insurance,  wbcn> 
ever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  U  to  be 
equitable  to  do  ao:  provided,  however,  that 
such  consent  shall  not  be  given  unlesa  any 
consent  of  the  holder,  which  may  be  reqxiired 
pursuant  to  the  provlsiona  ol  an  Equipment 
Obligation,  shall  have  first  been  obtained." 
arpaoruanoHS 
"fln;.  600.  There  is  autbcHlsed  to  be  appro- 
priated sticb  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Mackit- 
50N  is  as  follows: 

NaTtOXIal.   POLJCT    AMD   TBK   RAIL   FKIIOHT 
CAI   SHOaTAGS 

1  By  MaJ.  Oen.  John  P.  Ooyle) 
iNoTX.^Anthony  P.  Arpais,  lawyer,  in- 
temAtlon&lly  known  writer  and  speaker  on 
transportation  matten;  formerly  Vice 
President  for  Int«mationAl  AfTalrs  of  REA 
Exprvae:  and  Ez-ChAlrtnAn  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  is  currently 
a  conaultant  In  the  City  of  New  York.  He  Is 
regarded  as  a  dean  of  trKn^xtrtatlon  ex- 
pert*) 

Tbe  aubject  of  frelgbt  car  owscrsblp  and 
utlUsatlon  is  of  great  Importanoe  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  national  economy.  For  the 
r»Uroads,  frel^t  cars  are  the  primary  source 
of  revenue.  As  with  all  pieces  of  equipment, 
they  earn  nothing  when  Idle  or  empty.  De- 
spite years  of  apenJLlni  erperlenoe.  the  rail- 
roads have  been  able.  It  has  been  calculated. 
to  move  raU  cars  under  load  an  average  of 
only  6J  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  a  car. 

The  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiaalon  have  struggled  with  the  fact  of 
car  shortage  tor  years.  Incentive  per-dlcm 
rates  have  been  authonr^d  In  the  hope  of 
»niargtf\g  c&T  owioerxblp  of  terminal,  bridge, 
and  abort-Una  railroads.  Demurrage  for  de- 
lay of  cars  has  been  Increased.  Tbe  baalo 
probleoQS  rvmaln  unaiuwered  and  tbe  resulta 
are  not  s&tlafactory.  Such  measures  do  not  go 
iB  the  heart  of  tbe  difficulty. 

The  author  of  this  article.  Major  General 
John  P.  Doyle,  has  given  many  yean  to  the 
study  of  transportation  policy.  He  directed 
pr«pafatloii  of  the  widely  respected  report  on 
IVftClonal  Trattfportaaon  Policy  for  tbe  C<Hn- 
mittea  oo  OocoiiMroe  at  the  U.8.  Senate.  Pub- 
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liahad  in  1061.  thU  exhauatlre  report,  known 
aa  the  "Doyle  Report"  included  a  discuasloo 
of  c»r  shortages.  General  Doyle  here  follows 
through  with  some  very  lively  and  imagina- 
tive suggestions  for  the  cure  of  thla  per- 
sistent and  difficult  problemu 

NATIONAL    POiaCT    AND    THX    MMSL   WKBOUT   CAM. 

SBOriAGE 

Railroad  freight  car  shortages  have  been 
with  us  a  long  Ume.  Once  seasonal,  tempo- 
rary and  local  In  nature,  shortages  have  be- 
come chronic  and  national  in  scope.  Shipper 
oomplatnta.  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
Investigations  and  Congressional  hearings 
have  accompUabed  little  more  than  fill  page 
after  page  of  prmted  reports.  Once  primarily 
an  Inconvenience  to  grain  shippers,  car  short- 
ages in  the  past  year  have  directly  affected 
producers  and  workers  in  othar  fields.  It  is 
not    unreasonable    to    conclude    thai    some 


Invite  a  high  degree  of  governmental  direc- 
tion from  the  start. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  deOue 
what  is  meant  by  general  purpose  freight 
cars  a«  the  term  is  used  m  this  dlaousalon. 
Some  railroad  men  limit  the  meaning  to 
plain  box  cars.  That  deflnlUon  is  not  ade- 
quate heie.  In  tbU  paper  a  general  purpose 
freight  car  is  any  type  or  size  of  car  suitable 
for  inlarchaage  and  not  restricted  by  special 
equipmenS  inaiaUed  therein  to  the  tranaport 
of  a  particular  commodity  for  a  parfclotUaz 
shipper. 

It  U  recogniaed  that  general  purpose  cars 
can  be  placed  in  assigned  aervice  or  be  owned 
or  leased  by  a  shipper  for  hie  exolusive  use. 
Ualebs  there  is  a  requirement  for  sped^iaed 
mstalled  equipment  such  practiceb  land  to 
reduce  the  overall  utilization  of  the  car  fJaet 
except  m  the  cas*  of  unit  trains.  There 
should  be  no  thought  of  attempting  to  block 


basic  faiUt  in  the  system  exists  and  that  a     ^^^  growth  of  specialized  equipment  wlilcb 
new  approach  should  be  tried.  ~  -'  -  —  •"  — «-» 

It  is  Important  to  all  discussions  of  trans- 
portation problems  that  we  recognize  and 
remember  that  government,  through  the 
centuries,  has  been  detarmined  that  trans- 
portation must  serve  the  reasonable  needs 
of  tbe  people,  whether  aa  a  rasult  of  prlTata 
enterprise  or  otherwise. 

Long  before  the  United  States  became  a 
nation,  the  peculiar  nature  of  transport  serv- 
ice and  it*  effect*  upon  the  public  had  been 
recognized-  Obligations  designed  primarily 
to  foster  security  and  carrier  r«^>onslbUlty 
were  Imposed  and,  In  England,  became  em- 
bedded In  the  common  law. 

With  the  advent  of  rallroada  the  public 
interest  in  transportation  led  to  government 
ownership  of  carrlera.  wholly  or  in  part,  in 
moat  countries  of  the  world.  From  1887  our 
nation  followed  the  path  of  statutory  regu- 
lation administered  by  an  independent  com- 
mission created  by  and  responalble  to  the 
national  legislature 

While  our  country  fortunately  opted  for 
private  ownership  of  carrier  organizations  It 


wiU  increase  the  aultabillty  of  a  car  to  serve 
mdlvidual  ahlppera  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
utilization,  If  speed  and  convenience  of  load- 
ing and  unloading;  safety  of  the  Lading  or 
oLuer  factor*  outweigh  the  co&t  of  instaUed 
equipment  and  empty  return  the  speclaUwU 
car  Ui  assigned  service  la  economically 
Justified. 

In  any  dlacusalon  of  freight  oar  shortage 
we  should  carefully  avoid  focusing  ail  of  our 
attention  on  the  number  of  cars  owned  by 
any  one  railroad  or  in  the  total  car  fleet. 
There  are  many  other  factors  which  aflect  the 
ability  of  a  shipper  to  obtain  the  type  and 
aize  car  he  needs,  when  and  where  he  wants 
It.  nexlbiUty  and  utilization  of  tbe  car  sop- 
Ijiy  ore  of  vital  importance  and  it  la  in 
these  areas  that  fragmented  ownership  does 
the  greatest  damage.  Nor  should  we  blindly 
concentrate  on  statistics  of  bygone  years. 
RalUcadlng  Is  a  dynamic  industry.  Today 
railroads  are  moving  greater  tonnages  over 
longer  hauls  than  before,  with  fewer  total 
cars.  The  optimum  mix  of  the  freight  car  fleet 
is  changing,  with   less   dependence  on   the 


was  early  recognized  that  there  were  some     plain  box  car.  Lees-carload  uafflo  is  moving 


things  carriers  could  not  do  alone,  either  be- 
cause of  capital  requirements  or  for  other 
reasons.  Our  government  has.  consequently, 
assisted  transportation  in  many  ways  aince 
the  days  of  the  Cumberland  Road.  Rail  land 
grants;  artificial  waterways;  Improved 
natural  waterways:  air  line  subsidies;  mer- 
chant marine  subsidies;  air  and  water  navi- 
gation aids;  and  tbe  national  airway,  air- 
port and  highway  programs  are  but  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  public  interest  in 
transportation  That  tome  of  these  things 
have  been  paid  for  wholly  or  m  part  by  spe- 
cific user  charges  while  others  have  come 
from  the  public  purse  is  Immaterial  to  this 
discussion.  Important  aa  it  may  be  in  the 
competitive  arena. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  different  forms 
of  government  asslHtaoce  and  mterventlon. 
Once  financial  help  was  limited  to  providing 
the  facility  used  by  multiple  diverse  inter- 
ests— ^roads,  waterways — and  this  has  ex- 
panded to  Include  tbe  airways  and  airports 
of  today.  Aid  to  iipecific  carrier  companies 
started  with  railroad  land  grants.  It  con- 
tinued in  merchant  marine,  airline  and.  now. 
transit  operating  subsidy.  Although  much 
early  air  transport  design  was  largely  an  out- 
growth of  military  bomber  programs,  equip- 
ment was  generally  left  to  the  users,  except 
for  defense  features  of  subsidized  deep  sea 
ship*.  Today  we  see  government  active  in 
the  design  of  high  speed  rail  transport,  tbe 
supersonic  Jet,  federal  aid  highways  and 
&afety  features  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 
All  of  this  boils  down  to  tbe  fact,  which 
seems  obvious  but  Is  often  Ignored,  that  gov- 
ernment wai  tneviubly  move  to  supply  a 
need  when,  in  its  opinion,  a  vacuum  exists — 
regardleas  of  the  reasons  therefor.  It  seems 
that  programs  initiated  by  private  enter- 
prise can  be  assisted  by  government  with  a 
minimum  of  govenunent  control  whereas 
tboae  which  are  left  to  gorernmant  inlUatlon 


to  piggy-back  or  leaving  the  raUs  entirely. 
However,  aa  long  as  economic  losa  la  oc- 
casioned by  inability  to  ^>ot  a  suitable  car 
Where  and  when  needed  car  shortage  U  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  wished  away  nor.  with- 
out excessive,  wasteful  Lovostment,  otired 
simply  by  building  more  freight  cara. 

The  railroads  are  not  alone  responalble  for 
the  car  shortage.  Some  shipper  practices  con- 
tribute thereto.  The  general  condition  of  our 
car  building  and  car  repair  capacity  Is  a  fac- 
tor. Where  the  railroads  are  at  fault,  moat 
of  tbe  conditions  stem  from  financial  weak- 
nasa  or  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
any  mdlvidual  railroad  and  which  can  only 
be  cured  by  concerted  action,  hopefully  on 
railroad  initiative.  This  Is  one  area  where 
the  leadership  of  our  new  Department  ot 
Transportation  and  its  Railroad  Admlnlatra- 
Clon  could  be  helpful  Regardless  of  the 
blame,  however  the  total  result  is  Increasing 
ahortagea;  static  utilization  and  excessive 
overage  eqtilpment. 

Shippers  contribute  to  car  sbortagee  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  SometlmM  more  can  than 
needed  are  ordered  so  that,  in  times  of 
&hortage.  the  shipper  is  assured  satisfaction 
of  his  real  needs.  When  such  orders  are 
filled  car  days  which  could  have  been  used 
by  others  are  wasted.  Some  shippers  fall  to 
clean  cars  properly  after  unloading,  thus 
forcing  an  additional  switching  operation  to 
the  cleaning  track  and  delaying  the  car's 
availability.  Some  shippers  u$e  cars  aa  an 
extension  of  their  warehouse  capacity  by 
falling  to  unload  promptly  or  by  deliberately 
clrcultoua  routing.  Goueral  Tom  Rice.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  used  to  tell 
a  story  about  a  string  of  his  cars  on  a  Florida 
siding  during  watermelon  season — apparent- 
ly bemg  loaded.  He  congratulated  his  local 
agent  but  was  told,  "THey're  Just  uainff  the 
cars  for  sorting.  They^l  ship  by  truck." 
Shlppen   normally   operate   their   reoalTijag 


and  shipping  facilities  on  a  forty-hour  week 
While  railroads  operate  around  the  clock. 
Loat  car  days  are  the  ineviuble  reeult.  The 
fact  that  some  of  these  practices  result  In 
extra  charges  to  the  shipper  Is  not  material. 
The  charges  have  proven  Inadequate  deter- 
rents. Car  availability  la  compromised  and 
the  car  fleet  is  not  adequate  to  absorb  the 
wasted  car  dajra. 

Railroads  could  sharply  curtail  tbeee 
wasteful  practices  If  they  would,  but  some 
seem  to  fear  that  a  crackdown  would  alienate 
the  shipper  and  loss  of  traffic  would  result. 
Many  shlppsrs,  of  course,  do  everything  in 
their  pawer  to  avoid  contributing  to  poor 
car  utilization.  They,  along  with  the  general 
public,  suffer  at  tbe  hands  of  the  violators. 
The  railroad  car  building  industry  has  had 
a  long  hiitory  of  Teas;  and  famine.  Orders  for 
new  roIUnj  stocic  are  among  the  most  con- 
irollablo  of  all  railroad  expenditures.  These 
are  among  the  first  to  get  the  nxe  when  man- 
agement is  faced  with  reduced  revenues. 
Lick  of  production  stability  over  the  years 
has  retarded  expansion  and  modemlaition 
of  facilities.  Laying  off  a  trained  work  force 
Is  not  only  cosily  biit  It  tends  to  drive  the 
better  men  to  other  employment.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  smooth  out  the  produc- 
tion peaks  and  valleyj  In  this  vital  industry 
througU  production  planning  on  a  national 
Si*le  over  extended  time  periods. 

It  hia  been  unfair  and  Inaccurate  to  make 
railroad  mBnagement  the  only  whipping  boy 
for  car  shortages  In  the  public  eye.  As  out- 
lined above,  shippers  are  due  a  shnre  ol  the 
blame.  Constructive  merger*  that  would 
have  reduced  the  fragmentation  of  the  car 
fleet  have  been  opposed  by  government  be- 
cause of  what  rnlffftf  happen,  despite  regtila- 
latlon.  Government  has  helped  syphon  off 
needed  revenue  by  insUtlng  on  favored  rate 
treatment  for  itself  and  by  creating  a  horde 
of  unregulated  for-hlre  competltora  who 
pick  and  choose  their  traffic  with  no  obllgs- 
ilon  to  serve  the  public  as  a  whole.  Govern- 
ment bis  subsidised  competitors  through 
furnishing  operating  facilities  free  of  charge. 
There  can  be.  however,  no  question  that  the 
railroads  aa  an  Industry  have  failed  to  do 
much  that  they  could  have  done  collectively, 
rojardless  of  the  fine  records  many  of  them 
h^ve  compiled  aa  individuals. 

It  is  Interesting  and  encouraging  to  note 
that,  at  this  writing,  the  railroads  have  ac- 
cepted lor  implementation  recommendations 
of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  New 
Tork  Central.  A.  E.  Perlmon.  which  should 
lead  to  a  truly  national  electronic  car  Iden- 
tlflciilon.  data  transmission  and  data  proc- 
essing 8y.3tcm.  This  will  be  the  essential  tool 
lor  improved  car  utilization  by  doing  away 
with  the  70.000  •"lost"*  cars  whose  where- 
abouts, at  ony  given  time,  are  not  known. 
Tbe  Oar  Service  Division  of  the  Aseoclatlon 
of  Aniericin  Rallroada  If  given  the  authority 
(Which  seems  unlikely)  should  be  able  to 
program  car  distribution  efQclcntly.  The  sys- 
tem will  not,  however,  attack  the  other 
causative  facwrs  of  car  shortages. 

There  seenu  to  be  a  basic  dlflerence  in  the 
railroad  world  that  will  not  resolve  Itself 
and  whlc^,  to  date,  has  helped  prevent  In- 
dustry accord  on  a  plan  to  solve  the  car 
shortage  question.  This  Is  the  problem  of 
non-owning  roads.  Railroads  which  originate 
5Uhs»ntlally  more  traffic  moving  In  inter- 
change than  they  terminate  favor  high  per 
diem,  applied  under  current  practices,  be- 
rau^e  their  Interline  per  dlcm  account  is  on 
the  profit  side.  Roads  which  receive  more 
traffic  from  interchange  than  they  originate 
to  go  ofT-Une  In  their  own  cars  pay  out  more 
par  dlcm  than  they  receive  and  hence  favor 
low  per  diem  fat<s.  AdUltionally.  railroads 
terminating  more  tralDc  than  they  originate 
have,  at  all  times,  more  cars  on  their  tracks 
belonging  to  other  railroads  than  they  can 
load  out.  Eeoiiomlcs  dictates  these  cars  be 
moved  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  reduce  per 
diem  costs.  Uuder  mcb  circumstances  there 
is  no  Incentive  for  a  terminating  railroad  to 
own  rail  can.  The  fact  that,  under  fng- 
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mented  ownership,  car  eervioe  roles  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  apoctfy 
thai  foreign  cars  be  moved  In  the  direction 
of  the  "home"  road  compromises  the  fieJtl- 
blllty  of  car  employment  but  la  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  individual  car  owner- 
ship. 

The  fact  of  traffic  imbalance,  causing  ac- 
cumulation of  oars  on  terminating  roods.  Is 
a  consequence  of  our  national  dlstrtbutioa 
of  population,  agriculture  and  industry';  is 
beyond  coutrol  of  the  railroads;  and  is  basic 
to  tbe  problem  of  efficient  total  car  utUlza- 
Uon.  It  win  not  be  changed  by  lUgb  per 
diem  rates;  high  demurrage  charges;  by  any 
system  of  mandatory  car  ownership  quotas 
or  in  any  other  fashion  abort  of  planned 
national  rt-settlement,  which  would  be  ab- 
surd. Since  imbalance  is  with  us  the  question 
is  how  to  minimise  lt£  effects. 

Railroads  have  long  been  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  unbalance  and 
non-owning  roads.  Dtulng  the  study  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy  for  tbe  U.S. 
Senate  puOllBbed  in  1»61,  the  study  group 
found  evidence  of  a  number  oZ  plans  to  at- 
tack tbe  noo-ownlng  road  question  which 
were  considered  by  the  railroads.  £ach  de- 
pended on  compulsory  owner.^hlp  by  indi- 
vidual railroads  of  a  quota  of  freight  cars 
to  be  determined  and  enforced  by  some  out- 
aide  agency.  Each  plan  grounded  and  sank 
on  this  mandatory  quota  reef.  As  long  as  car 
ownership  is  fragmented  the  reasoning  be- 
hind a  mandatory  quota  is  obvious.  No  rail- 
road will  buy  cars  In  number  or  of  a  type 
It  does  not  need,  regardless  of  how  badly 
they  may  be  needed  nationally.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  a  private  enterprise  economy 
has  no  reasonable  way  to  establl^b  and  en- 
force a  mandatory  ownersiilp  quota.  Tbe  re- 
quirements of  numbers,  sizes  and  types  of 
cars  in  the  total  car  fleet  can  only  be  fore- 
cast on  a  national  bafla  by  an  agency  having 
a  strong  profit  motive  toward  accurate  and 
timely  prediction. 

One  plan  designed  to  avoid  the  mandatory 
quota  called  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
buy  rail  cars  for  lease  to  individual  railroads 
as  needed.  Perhaps  fortunately  for  private 
enterprise,  this  plan  never  received  serious 
formal  consideration.  It  would  have  trans- 
ferred part  of  Che  capital  costs  of  car  supply 
to  the  taxpayer.  Presumably,  when  not 
needed,  the  cara  would  have  been  rettirned 
to  government  yards  for  etorage  and 
maintenance.  Responsibility  for  dally  main- 
tenance would  have  been  divorced  from 
ownership,  probably  resulting  In  higher 
bad-order  rates.  It  is  probable  that  railroad 
ownership  would  have  declined  even  more 
til  on  It  did  if  cars  could  be  rented  more 
cheaply  than  the  full  cost  of  ownership.  It 
would  have  forced  an  even  greater  Involve- 
ment of  government  In  operations. 

Car  service  rules  of  the  AAR  were  devised 
to  overcome  difficulties  due  to  unbalanced 
interchange  but,  o£  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  stated,  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  AAR  has  no  eflecUve  power  and  car 
service  rules  are  honored  as  much  in  their 
breach  as  by  obser^'ance.  Tbe  ICC  Itself  exer- 
cises rediatribuMon  powers  only  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  or.  after-the-fact,  when  a 
shortage  has  become  acute.  It  does  nothing 
to  avert  shortages.  Its  orders,  In  effect,  share 
the  shortage  or,  as  some  railroads  have 
claimed,  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Such  relief 
as  the  ICC  affords  Is  temporary  in  nature 
and  does  not  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of 
shortages. 

While  many  of  the  causes  of  car  shortage 
are  beyond  tbe  control  of  railroads  as  pres- 
ently organized  they  cannot  escape  respon- 
gibillty  for  actidttfe  gntl  failures  to  take  action 
which  have  contributed  to  the  problem.  Each 
railroad  management  tends  quite  naturally 
to  be  most  concerned  with  the  well  being 
of  Its  own  railroad.  Secondarily  It  may  be 
concerned  with  its  connections,  for  in  that 
direction  ilea  reciprocity.  Rarely,  If  ever,  are 
managerial  decisions  based  on  needs  of  the 


national  railroad  Bystem.  tbe  interests  of 
which  should  take  priority  over  the  interests 
of  any  single  rail  entity. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  this  acti- 
tuda  in  a  private  enterprise  economy  but 
%ii\M  Is  not  to  say  that,  in  tbe  overriding 
public  interest,  it  should  not  be  modlhed. 
There  is  no  nali<frtai  need  for  any  railroad 
or  lor  a  rail  system  except  be  It  servee  a 
natioiial  requirement.  There  is  a  need  for 
system  thinking  along  public  utility  lines 
in  railroad  management,  in  the  regulatory 
and  promotional  agencies  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  our  new 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Its  Rail- 
road Administration  could  make  their  great- 
Kt  conulbutlon  toward  reallxlng  tbe  full 
potential  of  rail  transportation  to  the  profit 
of  aU. 

The  "my  road  comes  first"  attitude  has  led 
to  a  wide  variety  of  actions  taken  in  the 
short  range  interest  of  individual  roads  but 
detrimental  to  the  national  system.  A  few 
examples  include: 

1 .  Failure  to  comply  with  car  service  rules, 
as  previously  mentioned. 

2.  Oppoeitlon  to  soundly  conceived  mergers 
or  acquisitions  which,  as  a  by-product,  would 
have  helped  concentrate  car  ownerahlp  and 
control. 

3.  A  railroad  originating  Uttle  grain  traffic 
stripped  lining?  from  boxcars,  making  them 
tinsultable  for  such  traffic,  to  help  inaure 
prompt  return  to  the  home  road. 

4.  CirciUtous  routing  to  maxim lae  mileage 
on  the  originating  road,  thus  causing  un- 
necessary car  miles  and  lack  of  car  avail- 
ability to  serve  other  ahlpments. 

5.  Pailure  to  correct  an  unnecessarily  high 
national  bad-order  car  rate.  Some  raUroeds 
have  abown  what  can  be  done  to  keep  care 
in  good  running  order. 

6.  Pallure  to  standardise  car  design  to  the 
extent  reaaonably  poealble,  thus  increaftng 
car  cost*  and  parts  inventories.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  an  increasing  number  of  sizes  and 
types  is  needed  to  serve  public  demand. 

7.  Location  of  storage  yards  and  repair 
faculties  for  Individual  rather  than  system 
advantage. 

Tbe  Ust  is  long  and  oould  be  longer.  The 
purpose,  however.  Is  to  point  up  the  need 
for  collective  action,  not  to  indict  individual 
managements.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  col- 
lective action  wlU  result  from  raUroad  initia- 
tive, as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Rail  Data  System 
previously  mentioned. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  on  the  credit  aide 
of  rail  managements  as  individual  entitles. 
Tbe  Idea  of  marketing  their  services  through 
customer  satisfaction  Is  replacing  the  con- 
cept of  running  a  railroad  for  Its  own  sake. 
Large  capital  investments  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  raU  plant.  Less  is  being  aaid  in 
favor  of  restriction  of  other  modes  and  mtff* 
of  CMnpetltion  with  them.  OreaUy  Increased 
expenditures  for  research  are  betiig  made. 

There  has  been  a  rebirth  ol  innovation. 
Some  managements,  in  the  face  of  almost 
incredible  opposition,  have  sought  system 
improvement  through  consolidation.  Some 
have  succeeded.  AU  of  this  is  to  the  good.  It 
should  benefit  the  nation  and  some  of  tlie 
actions  should  improve  car  supply  even  If 
shortages  remain.  Most  of  it.  however,  has 
been  predicated  upon  Individual,  rather  than 
system,  benefit. 

Consideration  of  the  long  history  of  freight 
car  shortages:  the  plana  that  have  been  sug- 
gested to  cure  them;  the  inabiUty  of  the 
railroads  to  agree  on  any  plan:  the  tempo- 
rary, inadequate  and  nonrconcluslve  actions 
of  tbe  regulatory  agency  to  deal  with  a  re- 
curring problem,  other  than  on  a  sbare-the- 
shortage,  after-the-fact  basis;  and  the  rea- 
sonable public  demand  that  car  shortages  be 
alleviated;  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  car 
shortages  stem  primarily  from  fragmented 
management  of  the  national  car  Beet.  Thla 
fragmiented  management  Is  responsible  for 
poor  car  ucUizaUon,  averaging  fifty  miles  per 
day;  high  bad-order  rates,  averaging  Ave  per- 
cent;  and  inadequate  long-range  planning 
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of  car  building  and  overbftui  to  me«c  pro- 
jected  requirement*  on  a  national  scale. 

Unlflcatlou  ol  car  fleet  manajjement  6«emo 
to  be  dependent  on  rormation  of  a  single  car 
owning  Ageacy.  Some  may  advocate  a  federal 
agency  along  me  lines  of  an  expanded  Symes 
Plan  but  tnis  appears  botli  unnecessarj  and 
undesirable-  Tne  precedents  of  the  I^aunau 
Company  and  BEA  Express  Have  provided  a 
general  pattern  and  ttie  Gar  Service  Division 
of  AAR  would  provide  the  uucleuB  of  a  rail- 
road cootroUed  general  purpose  frelgnt  car 
owning  company.  Tbe  principle  requirements 
for  such  a  company  would  be  that  Us  charter 
Insure  that  It  dealt  at  arms  length  with  each 
and  every  railroad,  regardless  of  size.  It  would 
require  the  power  and  the  wlU  to  penalize 
railroads  and  shippers  who  violate  published 
car  service  rules. 

Were  a  national  freight  car  company  to  be 
lonned.  what  would  be  its  funcUoua?  What 
tolUng  stock  would  It  own?  What  car  build- 
ing and  repair  faculties?  WoiUd  It  Interfere 
In  ownership  of  specialized  cars  for  assigned 
service  by  individual  railroads?  Ownership  or 
lease  by  shippers  for  their  exclusive  use? 
What  about  car  leasing  companies?  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  other  questions  Including 
protection  of  the  luleresu  of  small  roads 
would  have  to  be  carefully  worked  out  and 
specified  In  the  charter. 

Given  a  determined  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach, they  could  be.  The  general  shape  at 
the  answers  seems  apparent  today. 

The  basic  function  of  a  national  freight 
car  company  would  t>e  to  furnish  on  caU  to 
any  railroad  the  number,  type  and  size  of 
treight  cars  specified  by  the  raUroad  at  the 
time  and  place  desired.  In  the  performance 
of  this  function  the  company  would: 

1.  Own  all  general  purpose  freight  cars,  as 
defined  above,  suitable  for  Interchange 
service. 

2.  Establish,  maintain  and  operate  storage 
yards  at  strategic  locations  aa  required. 

3.  Establish,  maintain  and  operate  car  re- 
pair faculties  and  mobile  teams  of  varying 
capabuitlea  at  strategic  locations  aa  required. 
The  faciliues  should  be  available  to  service 
specialized  cara  owned  by  railroads  and  pri- 
vate owners  on  schedule  or  In  emergencies 
as  requested  with  reasonable  expediuon  and 
at  reasonable  coet. 

4.  standardize,  centralize  and  operate  car 
reporting   aervloe    by   electronic   and   other 


5.  Perform  interline  accounting  services 
when  railroad  owned  or  privately  owned  cars 
move  In  Interchange. 

8.  EsLablish  a  five  year  program  of  car  re- 
placement, to  be  updated  annually. 

7.  standardize  detaUs  of  car  design  and 
construction  to  the  maidmum  degree  prac- 
ticable. 

8.  Enforce  car  semce  rules  and  collect 
penalties  for  violations  thereof  from  carrtera 
and  sMppexf  alike. 

9.  Direct  the  movement  of  empty  can  In 
redistribution  of  car  supply. 

The  national  car  owiilng  company  would 
not: 

1.  Own.  operate  or  maintain  locomotives 
other  than  yard  switching  ecpxlpment  for 
Us  own  use. 

a.  Pumlsh  wrecker  service.  Assistance  by 
the  mobile  car  repair  teams  should  be  avail- 
able to  any  railroad  as  required. 

3.  Own  specialized  cara  or  cars  In  asalgned 
service. 

4.  Own  extensive  car  building  faculties  In 
excess  of  capacity  needed  for  repair. 

5.  Charge  per  diem  to  railroads  during 
movement  of  empty  cars  for  redistribution 
purposes.  Rather  It  would  pay  raUroada  a 
switching  and  mileage  charge  for  stich  move- 
ments. 

Major  changes  should  bring  major  bene- 
fits. The  gains  to  be  expected  would  Include: 

1.  Equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
non-owning  roads. 

2.  Release  of  railroad  caplul  for  needed 
improvomenta  to  z»U  plant. 


3.  Planned  distribution  of  the  totaJ  gen- 
eral purpose  car  inventory  matched  with 
total  requirements. 

4.  Planned  car  buUdlng  and  major  over- 
hatil  programs  based  on  centralized  utiliza- 
tion and  requirement  forecaets  of  the  total 
naUonal  requirements.  Stabilization  of  the 
car  buUdlng  Industry. 

6.  A  planned  distribution  of  car  repair  fa- 
cilities avoiding  both  regional  dupUcaUon 
and  shortage  of  capacity.  Reduction  of  na- 
tional bad-order  rate. 

6.  A  major  reduction  of  empty  car  miles 
resulting  In  Improved  utuizatlon  and  lower 
costs.  Avoid  loss  of  flexlbUlty  due  to  the 
"home  road"  concept. 

7.  Development  of  the  full  national  poten- 
tial of  electronic  car  Identlflcatlon.  data 
tranamisslon  and  processing  so  that  the  lo- 
cation, condition  and  availability  of  every 
car  in  the  fleet  would  be  Instantly  available. 

8.  Centralised  car  accounting. 

9.  Identiflcatlon  of  system  bottlenecks  for 
corrective  action,  resulting  In  faster,  more 
dependable  service. 

10.  Improved  standardization  and  mod- 
ernization. 

11.  Improved  emergency  control  of  car 
supply.  A  built-in  emergency  "cushion" 
could  be  provided  through  planned  utiliza- 
tion rates  below  the  maximum  possible, 
financed  as  a  defense  expenditure. 

13.  Reduction  of  duplicated  storage  tracks 
and  yards. 

13.  Realistic  penalties  for  shippers  who 
fail  to  observe  car  service  rules,  uniformly 
applied  without  fear  or  favor. 

14.  A  national  car  pool  would  be  more 
flexible  m  adjusung  to  changing  regional 
demands  caused  by  changing  customer  re- 
quirements. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  corporate  charter  the 
details  of  flnanclng  would  have  to  be  worked 
out.  It  Is  probable  that  some  ossurance  of 
credit  from  government  wotUd  be  required. 
The  depreciated  value  of  rail  cars  should  be 
paid  to  the  present  owners,  part  in  cash  and 
part  m  debentures  of  various  terms.  Such 
yards  and  associated  plant.  Including  car  re- 
pair shops,  as  would  be  needed  by  the  com- 
pany, would  be  paid  for  In  the  same  way. 
The  company  should  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  purchase  cars  suitable  only  for  salvage. 
Disputed  evalustlons  should  be  subject  to 
arbitration. 

There  is  historic  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  to  any  form  of  national  car 
pool  and  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  effect 
of  car  shortages.  Some  objections  have  been : 

1.  "Each  railroad  wanu  to  control  car  sup- 
ply to  Its  shippers,  especially  in  time  of 
shortage."  This  Is  understandable,  however, 
first  come-first  served  Is  the  rule  and  en- 
forcement by  an  agency  Independent  of  the 
originating  railroad  would  be  easier  than 
the  present  system. 

3.  "Railroads  claim  th.M  a  car  pool  would 
require  all  cars  be  brought  to  a  high  order 
of  repair,  engendering  excessive  coats."  This 
presupposes  that  the  management  of  a  car 
pool  would  remain  forever  Ignorant  of  local 
needs  which.  In  this  day  of  electronic  data 
retrieval.  Is  unrealistic.  A  high  state  of  re- 
pair for  the  total  fleet  Is  a  desirable  long- 
range  goal  more  likely  to  be  achieved  by 
pooling. 

3.  "Railroads  cannot  afford  a  car  supply 
equal  to  serve  peak  requirements."  Prom  a 
national  point  of  view,  essential  peak  re- 
quirements must  be  met.  even  if  priorities 
must  be  Impoeed  by  government.  Fragmented 
ownership  is  less  reaponsive  to  peak  demands 
due  to  less  flexibility  than  would  exist  In  a 
national  pool,  in  which  the  planned  utiliza- 
tion rate  could  be  adjusted  to  provide  a  total 
"cushion"  at  far  less  cost  to  the  economy 
than  If  attempted  by  Individual  railroads. 

4.  "Railroad  spokesmen  claim  it  unreason- 
able to  expect  rails  to  meet  all  peak  demands 
when  no  such  requirement  Is  placed  on  other 
modes  of  transport."  In  the  public  Interest 
■U  modes  should  be  ible  to  meet  emergency 


peaks  within  their  sphere  of  service.  Rail- 
roads draw  the  most  concern  because,  though 
governmental  actions  seldom  kod  baaed 
thereon.  raU  transportation  sUll  Is  the  essen- 
tui  backbone  of  national  freight  transpor- 
tation. 

6.  "Cur  shortages  usually  eflect  only  a 
short  deferral  of  demands. '  This  argument 
Is  likely  to  be  quite  unimpressive  to  owners 
whose  grain  deteriorates  In  the  open;  to 
lumber  mill  workers  laid  off  because  the 
product  cannot  be  moved;  or  to  those  who 
lose  sales  because  a  public  service  facility 
cannot  move  their  goods  on  time.  Thu  path 
seems  to  invite  luoroa.-.ed  Intertentlon  by 
government. 

0.  "Car  pooling  would  be  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  a  tingle  nationalized  raUroad 
system  "  Historically.  In  our  country,  naUon- 
alizatlon  has  been  proposed  as  an  answer  to 
specific  failures  or  serious  financial  dUB- 
cultles. 

Chronic  shortage  on  whatever  scale  must 
be  Interpreted  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  Actloua  taken  to  relieve  short- 
ages through  Improved  utuizatlon,  greater 
national  flexlbUlty  and  reduced  system  costs 
should  tend  to  avoid,  rather  than  invite, 
nationalization. 

In  summary,  what  we  have  had  for  many 
years  Is  a  history  of  declining  total  owner- 
ship and  poor  utuizatlon.  Despite  all  efforts, 
and  the  superior  performance  of  some  In- 
dividual rauroada.  the  Industry  has  not  made 
even  a  dent  In  the  problem  overall.  It  la  time 
to  try  a  new  approach. 

What  Is  needed  is  management  of  the  total 
general  purpose  car  fleet  as  a  single  national 
asset.  This,  apparently,  can  be  achieved  only 
by  an  agency  capable  of  deikllng  at  arms 
length  with  Individual  railroads  and  ahlppers. 
Such  an  agency  coiUd,  but  need  not,  be  an 
agency  of  government. 

There  Is  precedent  for  the  concept  of  a 
raUroad  owned  general  purpose  car  company 
In  the  Pullman  and  BEA  Eiprees  Companies. 
Care  In  drawing  the  charter  would  be  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  smaller  railroads  and  to 
avoid  past  mistakes. 

Enabling  legislation  might  be  required  to 
avoid  anti-trust  problems  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  federal  financial  assistance  In  the 
form  of  long  term  loans  would  be  necessary. 
Finally,  the  public  Interest  demands  that 
the  car  shortage  problem  be  solved  whUe  at 
the  same  time  excessive  investment  in  rolling 
Slock  Is  avoided  and  wusteful  operating  prac- 
tlcea  minimized.  It  could  be  done  now — 
whUe  there  Is  yet  time  for  raUroad  Industry 
Initiative. 
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ST*TXMET?T    OT    SENATOk    PCAXSON    tK    BUPPO«T 
OF    BOXCAB     LZCXSt.ATSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  cfaatr- 
man  of  the  Commerce  Committee  In  co- 
sponsoring  these  two  bills. 

The  recurring  boxcar  shortage — per- 
haps more  than  any  other  matter — has 
been  a  subject  of  personal  concern  to  me 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
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The  chairmaji  and  I  have  held  hear- 
ings, introduced  legislation,  prodded 
Federal  agencies,  and  otherwise  grap- 
pled With  this  problem  for  years.  The 
shippers  and  carriers  and  consumers  of 
this  Nation  have  been  well  served  by  his 
leadership. 

While  I  recognize  tliat  tliese  proposals 
are  serious  and  Uioughlfiil  e3orts  to  im- 
prove our  present  situation,  nevertheless 
I  join  Senator  Macndson  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  these  bills  will  serve 
as  working  papers  for  the  committee. 
We  are  not  wedded  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  either  proposal. 

Speaking  for  the  farmers  and  grain 
shippers  of  my  State  and  the  Mlddlewest, 
these  bills,  and  the  work  involved  in 
drafting  them,  are  gratifying  indications 
of  the  importance  of  bettering  this  Na- 
tion's abUlty  to  transport  our  essential 
commodities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  extending  me 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  him. 


S.  4465— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  NATIONAL  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL BANK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  concern  and  alarm  over  the  fate 
of  our  environment  is  not  only  well- 
justified,  it  is  overdue.  As  a  nation  we 
liave  moved  from  ignorance  and  apathy 
to  the  problems  of  pollution  to  a  state 
of  reasoned  anxiety  based  on  a  knowl- 
edgeable understanding  of  the  gravity 
of  the  threat  presented.  Such  a  cultural 
transformation  is  an  essential  step  to 
survival,  but  it  Is  only  tlie  flrst  step.  The 
second  step  necessitates  a  recognition 
that  any  meaningful  Inroad  on  environ- 
mental degradation  requires  a  substan- 
tial and  continued  commitment  of  re- 
sources. The  third  step  to  environmental 
survival  Is  an  awareness  that  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  can  be  effectively  solved 
only  by  innovative  restructuring  of  our 
institutions  and  by  terminating  inflexi- 
ble, fragmented  structures. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Act  of  1970,  which  ad- 
dre.s.scs  itself  to  these  three  steps.  This 
bill  will  provide  the  flnancial  ability  to 
insure  a  livable  environment  now  and 
for  future  generations  by  authorizing 
and  establishing  an  Environmental 
Bank,  an  Environmental  Trust  Fund, 
and  environmental  savings  bonds  This 
bill  will  provide  both  a  challenge  and  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  all  levels  of 
government  and  for  all  citizens  to  Join 
hands  in  their  quest  for  ecological  sur- 
vival. 

Increasingly,  cities.  States,  and  other 
public  bodies  are  finding  it  difficult,  If 
not  impossible,  to  finance  environ- 
mental programs.  Inflation,  with  its  in- 
variable counterparts  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates,  voter  rejection  of 
bond  issues,  inability  to  secure  good  bond 
ratings,  statutory  interest  rate  ceilings, 
and  the  normal  allocatlve  priorities  on 
spending  are  all  imposing  severe  con- 
straints both  on  the  plans  and  the  pro- 
grams of  local  and  State  govenunents 
that  are  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  pollution.  As  the  list  of 
unmet  need  continues  to  grow,  the  cit- 
izen is  threatened  by  increased  air, 
water,  noise,  and  solid  waste  pollution. 


The  Environmental  Bank  will  assist  these 
governmental  units  by  providing  long 
term,  low  interest  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  plants,  for  the 
separation  of  combined  storm-sewer 
systems,  for  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  air  and  noise  pollution 
standards,  for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  solid  waste  disposal  programs, 
and  for  other  urgently  needed  programs 
and  services  that  will  preserve,  protect, 
and  enhance  the  environment. 

Effective  abatement  of  present  con- 
tamination and  proper  planning  to  meet 
future  menaces  of  nature's  millieu  are 
contingent  on  an  ongoing,  guaranteed 
source  of  ftmds.  All  too  often  cities  and 
States  have  l>een  faced  with  billion  dol- 
lar autlioiizations  and  million  dollar  ap- 
propriations. 

In  many  cases  these  governmental  en- 
titles have  temporarily  extended  them- 
selves and  preflnsinced  some  or  all  of  the 
Federal  share  only  to  And  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  was  Impounded,  delayed,  or 
less  tiian  promised.  Under  the  Environ- 
mental Trust  Fund  there  will  be  a  per- 
petual. Insured,  and  growing  source  of 
funds  guaranteed  for  one  and  only  one 
purpose — trying  to  save  our  environ- 
ment. Initially,  funds  will  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite the  difference  between  what  the 
Environmental  Bank  loans  money  out 
at  and  what  the  bank  borrows  money 
at.  The  Environmental  Trust  Fund  will 
not  be  limited,  however,  to  the  use  of  the 
bank  only,  for  the  fund  is  flexible 
enough  that  should  new  problems  arise 
or  should  new  uses  of  the  fund  be  desir- 
able. Congress  can  so  decide  that  the 
funds  could  be  appropriated  for  other 
ecologically  essential  purposes.  The  En- 
vironmental Trust  Fund  then  will  func- 
tion both  as  a  vehicle  for  immediate  ac- 
tion now  and  as  a  protection  and  insur- 
ance for  the  future  against  the  poor 
planning  and  haphazard  action  that 
jeopardizes  our  limited  resources. 

In  the  Illustrious  tradition  of  war 
bonds,  the  authorization  of  U.8.  environ- 
mental savings  bonds  is  a  statement  by 
the  Congress  that  the  quality  of  life  de- 
mands a  new  and  tremendous  investment 
on  the  part  of  all  the  citizenry.  A  livable 
environment  costs  money,  and  evlron- 
mental  savmgs  bonds  offer  the  citizen  a 
chance  to  buy  a  share  in  cleaner  air  and 
cleaner  water.  For  the  flrst  time,  there 
will  l>e  an  answer  to  the  frequent  ques- 
tion of  "What  can  I  do?"  Now  the  citizen 
can  make  a  direct,  personal  Investment 
In  the  future  of  the  environment;  now 
the  citizen  can  make  a  start  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  resources  to  flght  both 
today's  and  tomorrow's  environmental 
battles. 

Each  of  us  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  polluter,  but  now  with  environ- 
mental savings  bonds,  each  of  us  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  an  environmentalist. 
Best  estimates  have  stated  that  30  mil- 
lion people  participated  in  Earth  Day. 
If  only  two-thirds  of  these  had  bought 
a  $25  environmental  savings  bond.  $500 
million  in  capital  would  be  generated 
toward  clean  air  and  clean  water. 

While  the  moneys  invested  are  critical 
to  environmental  solutions,  we  should 
not  forget  or  gloss  over  the  other  bene- 
flts  that  will  result  from  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  environmental  savings  bonds. 
Citizens  will  become  more  aware  of  and 


Involved  in  both  the  problems  of 
and  the  solutions  to  environmental 
quaUty.  Environmental  savings  bonds, 
backed  and  guaranteed  by  the  VS. 
Treasury,  will  revitalize  the  existing 
bond  program  where  presently  re- 
demptions are  far  outstripping  the 
sales  of  bonds.  Not  only  will  these  bonds 
be  anti-inflationary  by  increasing  the 
Nations  livings,  but  they  will  decrease 
the  direct  cost  of  environmental  pro- 
grams to  all  levels  of  government.  More- 
over, these  txinds  will  be  a  move  toward 
getting  government  closer  to  the  people, 
for  the  people  will  decide  whether  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  a  health; 
environment.  We  have  slowly  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  best  things  in 
life  are  not  always  free.  Clear  air,  clean 
water,  quietude,  parks  and  open  spuce 
all  cost  money  and  the  question  becomes 
whether  the  ciUzen  is  going  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  rhetoric  and  pollution  or 
whether  he  Is  going  to  directly  invest 
his  money  In  air  he  can  breathe  and 
water  he  can  drink. 

As  should  lie  apparent  from  my  re- 
marks, the  Environmental  Bank,  the 
Environmental  Trust  Fund,  and  envi- 
ronmental saving  bonds  are  not  three 
separate  programs.  Rather  they  are  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  whole 
Citizens  will  buy  txjnds  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  will  be  placed  in  the  tnist 
fund.  The  trust  funds  will  then  be  used 
as  the  capital  to  flnan&.  the  loans  made 
by  the  Environmental  Bank.  As  the 
cities.  States  and  other  public  bodies 
pay  back  their  loans,  those  moneys  will 
be  utilized  to  pay  the  citizens  when  thev 
redeem  the  bonds  at  maturation. 

Mr.  President,  when  more  than  95  mil- 
lion Americans  drink  water  which  la  in- 
ferior or  of  unknown  quality,  when  94 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land  disposal  sites 
are  unacceptable  and  breeding  grounds 
for  vermin  and  disease,  when  34  Stales 
have  inadequate  air  jxiUution  programs, 
and  when  authoritative  sources  have 
stated  that  it  will  take  $71  billion  to  clean 
up  the  environment,  it  is  time  for  some 
new  ideas  and  new  programs.  These  new 
programs  should  include  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  all  the  citizens;  these  new 
programs  should  include  an  attack  on  all 
forms  of  pollution:  and  these  new  pro- 
grams should  guai  antee  meaningful  and 
substantial  allocations  of  money.  I  be- 
heve  tliat  the  Environmental  Financing 
Act  of  1970  is  Just  such  a  program. 

Resolving  in  essence  the  quest  of  hu- 
man survival  and  the  quality  of  human 
Ufe  on  a  planet  of  fragile  hospitality — 
this  must  and  is  rightfully  becoming  the 
Issue  of  paramoimt  concern  to  all  seg- 
ments of  society.  Life  loses  its  point.  Its 
relish,  its  sense  of  direction  and  even  its 
vitality  when  it  Is  spent  amidst  a  hap- 
hazard squalor  tliat  God  never  made,  na- 
ture never  evolved,  and  man  never  in- 
tended. The  battle  for  a  clean  environ- 
ment is  indeed  a  battle  for  basic  survival, 
but  it  Is  even  more  than  that — ^It  is  a 
quest  for  a  psychic  life  of  spirituality 
where  man  and  nature  live  in  mutual 
harmony.  Clear,  and  sparkling  rivers, 
lush  green  countrysides,  and  invigorat- 
ing air  are  basic  to  life  itself;  moreover, 
these  qualities  are  truly  what  adds  zest 
to  one's  life  and  make  it  really  worth 
living.  No  goal  is  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention and  the  action  of  the  Congress 
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than  making  Ule  worth  Uving.  and  I  sug- 
gest that  mj-  Environmental  Financing 
Act  or  1970  is  a  major  st«p  toward 
achieving  that  goal.  ^    ,  t, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  luu 
text  of  the  Environmental  Financing  Act 
of  1970  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EACLrroN) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD.  ^.     ^ 

The  bill  (S.  4465  >  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Bank,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  U.S.  envirotunental  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Trust  Fund,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magmuson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  utle.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  *" 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows 

8.  4405 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  Htnue 
of  RepresentatiFe3  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Amertea  in  Congress  assembled, 

SzcnoH  1.  THIS  act  may  bo  cited  a»  the 
"NaMonal  Environment*!  Financing  Act  of 
1970". 

PtNDIKGS   AMD   PUSFOSX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Ck>ngretis  makes  tii«  foUow- 
mg  Endings : 

1.  There  is  an  increasing  need  for  funds  to 
flnauce  State,  regional,  and  local  programs 
ceslgneii  to  Insure  a  livable  environment  for 
the  present  and  lor  tbe  future. 

a.  Inflation,  tight  money,  high  interest 
rules,  and  strained  tax  base*  maXe  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  State  and  local  govem- 
men-_s  to  financially  meet  critical  environ- 
mental needs. 

3.  The  inability  of  the  States  and  the  lo- 
calities to  finance  needed  environmental  pro- 
grams jeopArdlses  the  environment  and 
thereby  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

4  It  la  necessary  and  in  the  national  In- 
:erest  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  financing 
needed  environmental  programs, 

5.  It  13  necessary  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late greater  clilxen  participation  in  the  en- 
vironmental future  of  our  country. 

6.  It  is  esaentiol  to  increase  the  Investment 
in  our  Kailon's  ecological  future  so  that  man 
and  nature  can  live  in  mutuaUy  productive 
harmony. 

7.  An  ongoing,  guaranteed  source  of  runa- 
Ing  for  environmental  programs  Is  in  the 
r-aii<:nal  interest. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  ctf  tills  Act  to  eetab- 
Usb  a  National  ELnvironmentai  Bank  to  malce 
and  guarantee  long-term  loans  to  Stale  and 
local  governments  and  other  agencies  au- 
rhorUed  by  law  to  fln.^nce  environmental 
programs  to  control  or  abate  pollution.  It  is 
the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorise 
the  Issuance  of  Environmental  Savings  Bonds 
to  Increase  citizen  investment  and  partici- 
pation In  environmental  programs.  It  is  the 
further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  an 
Environmental  Trust  Fund  to  provide  a  per- 
petual and  guaranteed  source  of  funds  for  en- 
vironmental programs  of  the  present  end  the 
future. 

DVFDrmoHe 

SBC.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act~ 

1.  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  National 
Environmental  Bank  established  by  section 
4. 

a.  The  term  "Bond"  means  the  Environ- 
mental Savings  Bond  established  by  section 
10. 

3,  The  term  '"TYust  Fund"  means  the  En- 
vironmental Trust  Fund  as  established  in 
section  30. 

4.  The  term  "envlroomental  program" 
means  the  constmctloa  of  waste  treatment 
plants,  the  establishment  and  enloccement 
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ol  »lp  pollution  lUndardi.  the  creauon  and 
malnunance  of  JOlld  waste  disposal  pro- 
granu.  the  estabiuhment  and  enforcement  of 
aolse  pollution  slandarda.  and  other  pro- 
grams aud  services  which  will  preserve,  pro- 
tect, or  enhance  the  environment  as  desig- 
nated by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nn- 
tlonal  Environmental  Bank. 

5  The  term  "local  public  body"  mean*  any 
State,  county,  municipality  or  other  goT- 
•mmentsl  entity  or  public  body,  or  two  or 
more  such  entitles  or  bodies,  authorized  to 
undertnke  the  environmental  programs  tor 
which  assistance  under  this  Act  Is  sought. 

6.  The  term  'State"  means  any  of  the 
several  states,  the  Dl.-trtct  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hlco.  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  poasesalons  of  the  United  States. 

E3TSBIlBBUKirr  or  BANK 

Sec.  4.  There  la  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
ptrate  to  be  known  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Banlc 


UANAGCKXKT  or  TH«  BANK 

SK.  6 la).  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board")  con- 
sisting of  the  Beoretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commer(»,  the  Sesrretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiue  (or  the  de6lgne«B  of  the  re- 
spective Secretaries,),  the  Director  of  the 
Environmental  Protective  Agency,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  CouucU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency, 
and  sli  other  persons  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Persons  so  appointed 
shall  Include  representatives  of  Suto  and 
local  governments,  private  enterprise,  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  In  making 
such  appointments  the  President  ohall  eelect 
persons  who.  among  other  relevant  oonsld- 
erntlons.  are  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of 
envlronmenUl   nesds  and  problems. 

(b).  The  terms  of  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  President  shaU  he  four  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  b*  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term. 

(ci  MemlxrB  of  the  Board  who  are  other- 
wise compensated  by  the  United  BUtes  for 
full-time  service  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addiuon  to  that  received  for 
ihelr  full -time  service.  Other  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  compensotlon  at  the 
rate  of  »125  per  day  tor  each  day  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  directors. 
All  directors  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subelatence  as 
authorised  by  law. 

APPOINTMtNT     OF     OTTiCOia     AND     KMI-LOTTaS 

Sec.  6.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  president 
of  the  Bank  and  such  other  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Bonk.  Such  appointments 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  B.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing oppolntmcnta  In  the  competitive  service. 
and  persons  so  appointed  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  51  of 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  cloaslflcatlon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  ratas.  The  president  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  an  ex  ofQclo  member  of  the  Board 
and  may  participate  In  meetings  of  the 
Board  except  that  he  shall  have  no  vote  ex- 
cept In  case  of  an  equal  division.  Ko  Individ- 
ual other  than  a  cltleen  of  the  United  States 
may  be  an  officer  of  the  Bank.  No  otOcer  of 
the  Bank  shall  receive  any  salary  or  other 
remuneration  from  any  source  other  than 
the  Bank  during  the  period  of  hla  employ- 
ment by  the  Bank. 

CONFLICT    OF    INTXaOST 

Sec.  7  (a).  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  In 
the  dallberatlona  upon  or  the  determination 


of  any  question  affecting  hla  personal  In- 
teresu,  or  the  Intarests  of  any  cotporaUon, 
partnership  or  association  In  which  he  la  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  personally  Interested. 

lb)  The  Bauk  shall  not  cugoge  In  political 
aoUvitles  nor  prov-ide  llnancing  ior  or  assUl 
In  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  Involv- 
Uig  poUtlcal  parlies,  nor  shall  the  directors, 
ofttcers,  employees,  or  agenu  of  the  Bank  In 
any  way  use  their  connection  with  the  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  Influtuclng  the  outcome 
of  any  election. 

OKNUIAL  COOJ-oRATI  POWIOS 

sxc.  8.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  thlji  Act.  the  Bonk 
^Uall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of  a 
corporaUon  organized  and  existing  tmder  the 
laws  of  the  Dlstilct  ol  ColtmiUa, 

FOZNCiPAi.  orricss:  doancuis 

Sic  a.  The  principal  oBlce  ot  the  Bank 
shall  be  located  In  the  District  ol  ColumhU. 
and  It  may  esuibllsn  agencies  or  branch  ol- 
Qces  in  any  city  ol  the  United  states, 

CAPTTAL  STOCK 

Sic.  10  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  of  asOO.OOO.OOO  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  coU  in  whole  or  Ul  part  by  the 
Board. 

lb)  The  secretary  of  the  Treaaury  U  au- 
thorized to.  and  upon  request  of  the  Board, 
aball  purchase  stock  in  amounts  designated 
by  the  Board  up  to  a  total  ot  (500.000,000. 
BooaowiMG  AtrrHoorTT 

Sec.  11  (a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  notes,  de- 
bentures, bonds,  and  other  evidences  ol  In- 
debtedness In  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  sa  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine sumect  to  Uie  limitations  prescribed 
In  this  Act. 

\b)  Tbs  aggregate  outstanding  Indebted- 
lieas  of  the  Bonk  at  any  Ome,  Including  con- 
tingent llabUltles  on  outstanding  guoran- 
tees.  may  not  exceed  twenty  tUnes  the  paid 
In  capital  stock  ot  the  Bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  The  obllgauons  ot  the  Bank  under 
this  section  shall  be  fully  ond  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  prin- 
cipal by  the  United  States  and  such  guaran- 
tee shall  be  expressed  on  the  tact  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Bonk  Is  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any  ot  Its 
lawful  obligations,  the  Secretory  ot  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treostiry  ahall 
Bucceed  to  all  the  rlghu  ot  the  holder  ot  the 
obtlgatlona. 

LOAJIB  TO  COBBT  OtTT  xmnaONKINTAL 

paoosAus 
Sec.  12  <a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  (Including  the  ptirchsse  of  obli- 
gations) to  local  public  bodies  to  finance 
environmental  programs.  Financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  be  provided  m 
accordance  with  standartls  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  to  ensure  a  priority 
of  assistance  with  respect  to  those  progran^a 
where  the  need  is  most  critical  or  which  In- 
volve new  and  Improved  methods  of  waste 
disposal  or  pollution,  or  which  directly 
abata  the  pollution  ot  the  environment. 

(b)  *nie  effective  Interest  rate  tor  finan- 
cial assistance  extended  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  ot  (1)  6  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to 
the  average  rate  ot  Interest  paid  by  the  Bonk 
on  funds  borrowed  by  It  pursuant  to  Section 


11. 

(a)  lioans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Bonk  ahall  have  maturities  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years:  except  that  the  Bank  may 
In  Its  discretion  extend  the  period  ot  pay- 
ment on  any  loan. 

(d)  Loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bonk 
ahall  be  of  auch  sound  value  or  so  secured 
as  reasonably  to  assure  repayment. 


TBCHJtlCAL   AND   OTBkS   ASSISTANCX 

8BC.  13  (a)  The  Bank  may  provide  to 
borrowers  whatever  assistance,  technical  or 
otherwise.  It  considers  necessary  to  protect 
Its  Investment  and  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
ot  this  Act. 

(bl  To  assure  fulfilling  the  purpooes  ot 
this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  direct  an  adequate 
number  of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and 
confer  with  the  representatives  of  local  pub- 
lic bodies  to  provide  Information  about  the 
services  furnished  by  the  Bank  and  to  pro- 
vide whatever  assistance  Is  necessary  for  the 
utilization  of  such  services. 

TAXABLE   STATtre 

Sec  M.  The  Bank.  Its  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surpluses,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funtls.  and  Its  Income 
phall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  except 
that  ( 1 1  any  real  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Pederal.  State,  and  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall 
be  subject  both  as  to  principal  and  interest 
to  Pederal.  State  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  private 
corporations  are  taxed. 

INVESTUENT   STATUS   OF   OBLIGATIONS   OP 
SANK 

SEC.  IS.  All  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  tor.  and  may  l>e 
accepted  as  security  for.  all  fiduciary,  trust. 
and  public  funds  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  Is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  thereof. 

PDBCHASE   OP   ASSETS   BT   THEASTTBT 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
^  anlhorlzed  to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any 

X  as'set  of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 

3  agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 

**  Bank. 

AITOIT    BY    GENEIt^L    ACCOtJNTINO    OmCE 

Sec  17.  The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  shall 
audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Bank 
and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  access  to  all 

(Its  boo^s,  records,  and  accounts. 
ANNUAL  EXPORT 
Sec.  18.  The  Bank  aball,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable atter  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 

j  EKVIXONSECNT.U.   SAVINOS   BONDS 

i  Sec.  19.  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  Is 

amended  by  Inserting  after  section  2aB  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Section  22B.  la)  In  addition  to  the  United 
States  savings  bonds,  and  retirement  and 
savings  bonds  authorized  under  sections  22 
and  22A.  respectively,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  la  authorlred  to  issue  from  time  In 
time  United  States  Envlroiunental  Savings 
Bonds,  the  proceeds  ot  which  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  trust  fund  established  by  Sec- 
tion 20.  Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest  at 
r.Tich  rates,  be  Issued  In  such  forms  and  In 
such  manner,  be  offered  In  such  amounts 
Isubject  to  the  overall  debt  limitation  Im- 
posed by  section  21)  and  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  (Indutllng  re- 
strictions on  transfer)  as  the  Secretary  of 
:he  TreasTiry  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

KNTntONKKNTAL  THUST  TVtiO 

SEC.  20.  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  ot  the  Uiuted  States  an  Envi- 
ronmental Trust  Fund.  All  proceeds  from  the 
sale  ot  bonds  under  section  19  ohall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

AtrrHOBizATtoM  roB  APPaopaiATiotfa 

SEC.  21.  There  ore  authorized  to  bo  appro- 
priated from  (1)  the  Envirotunental  Trust 
Fund,  and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  an 
Insufflclency  ot  sums  credited  to  such  Fund, 


from  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  sums  so  appropriated  ahoU 
remain  available  until  expended.  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able, aa  specified  In  Appropriation  Acts — 

(a)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  carry  out  hla  functions  under  sections 
10  (b)  and  11  (d); 

(b)  to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence. It  any,  between  the  Interest  paid  by  It 
on  lu  obligations  and  the  Interest  received 
by  It  on  Its  loans;  and 

(c)  to  pay  the  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses  ot  the  Bank  In  oarrylilg  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 


S.  4469— INTRODUCTION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL INDIAN  C^DLTURAL  AND 
CEREMONIAL  SHRINE  AITT  OP  1970 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Cultural  and  Ceremonial 
Shrine  Act  of  1970. 

The  purpose  of  tills  measure  is  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  for  preserving 
and  protecting  areas  tiiiich  are  of  unique 
cultural  and  ceremonial  sisniflcance  to 
American  Indian  communities.  At  pres- 
ent, there  Is  no  declared  congressional 
policy  and  no  system  of  policy  Imple- 
mentation which  allows  Indian  people  to 
maintain  their  traditional  heritage  and 
traditional  practices  on  federally  owned 
lands  which  have  special  cultural  or 
ceremonial  significance. 

In  past,  the  practice  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  desires  of  particular  Indian 
communities  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In 
some  cases  administrative  action  has  pro- 
vided temporary  solutions.  In  others, 
congressional  action  has  been  required. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  however,  the  !e- 
iritimate  desires  and  expectations  ot  In- 
[lian  communities  to  use  Federal  lands 
for  traditional  cuJtural  and  ceremonial 
uses  have  simply  Ijeen  ignored  or  have 
been  frustrated  by  management  practices 
which  are  Incompatible  with  the  uses  the 
Indian  community  has  customarily  made 
of  the  land. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  would 
recUfy  this  haphazard  case-by-case  ap- 
proach. It  would  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  whereby  all  recognized  Indian 
tribes  would  have  an  opportunity  to  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
request  him  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  a  NaUonaJ 
Indian  Shrine  for  their  use  and  benefit. 
The  procedure  is  fair  and  just  to  all  con- 
cerned parties  and  insures  that  their 
views  will  be  considered  and  that  their 
interests  will  be  protected. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware  that 
special  legislation  dealing  with  the  claims 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  to  lands  within  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  they  consider  to  be 
sacred  lands.  wUl  be  before  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future.  The  claims  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  to  this  large  area 
of  national  forest  lands  presents  many 
important  questions  of  national  policy 
ns  well  as  fundamental  questions  of  Jtis- 
tice  and  equity  concerning  the  future 
use  and  administration  ot  the  lands 
claimed  to  be  sacred  and  of  great  reli- 
gious algnlflcance  to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Tribe.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  carefully  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  claims  and  has  reported 


HJl.  417  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  amendment, 
in  my  view,  provides  a  fair  and  Just 
resolution  of  tills  longstanding  con- 
troversy. In  most  respects  it  follows  the 
House  bill  and  in  some  areas  goes  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in  pro- 
viding for  continued  protection  and  ex- 
clu/iive  tribal  use  and  management  of  the 
lands  In  question.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
measure. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognized  that 
HJl.  417  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  deals  only  with  the  specific 
fact  situation  presented  by  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  claim.  It  represents  an  effort  to 
provide  a  iinai  settlement  to  a  longstand- 
ing conflict  over  the  use  and  administra- 
tion of  the  lands  in  question.  It  docs  not. 
however,  represent  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture cases  or  an  expression  of  national 
policy  on  the  handling  of  religious, 
sacred,  or  ceremonial  land  claims  which 
have  been  or  which  may  be  advanced  by 
other  Indian  communities.  In  ordering 
H.R.  417  reported  to  the  Senate  the  com- 
mittee has  made  clear  that  It  tras  reserv- 
1ns  a  decision  on  the  national  Issues 
presented  by  sacred  ond  ceremonial  land 
claims  until  there  vras  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  comprehensive 
policy  which  would  allow  the  fulfillment 
of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  particu- 
lar Indian  communities  and.  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
the  administration  and  management  ot 
the  coimtry's  national  parks,  forests, 
monuments,  and  public  lands. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  consti- 
tutes a  first  effort  to  define  the  param- 
eters of  a  national  policy  for  Federal 
recognition  and  continued  protection  of 
publicly  owned  lands  which  are  of  tmique 
cultural  and  ceremonial  significance 
to  recognize  Indian  tribes.  The  legisla- 
tion as  prerently  drafted  represents  my 
preliminary  jutlgment  as  to  the  types 
of  a  national  program  and  policy  which 
Is  needed.  I  look  forward  to  and  welcome 
any  susgestlons  which  representatives 
of  concerned  organizations  may  have  for 
improving  the  measure. 

The  problem  presented  Is  dlfBcult  and 
complex.  Plndlne  a  soimd  and  reasonable 
solution  will  require  a  careful  balancing 
of  a  great  many  conflicting  de-^lres  and 
interests  in  the  uses  to  be  made  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands.  The  Issues  which  are 
of  concern  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to— 

The  legitimate  desire  of  Indian  com- 
munities to  be  legally  safe  and  secure 
and  free  from  Interference  In  the  use 
of  Federal  lands  which  are  of  unique 
historical,  cultural,  and  ceremonial  rig- 
niflcance  to  their  members. 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of  other 
members  of  the  public  who  may  have 
legal  Interests  In  the  same  lands  claimed 
by  an  Indian  community; 

Avoiding  any  Federal  action  which 
abridges  in  any  manner  the  Constitu- 
tion's first  amendment  ban  which  pro- 
vides that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion"; 

The  public  interest  In  maintaining  the 
high  management  principles  established 
for  national  parks,  forests,  monuments. 
and  recreation  areas,  and  Insuring  that 
these  areas  remain  open  and  accessible  to 
all  Americans; 
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The  need  for  conservation  manage- 
ment programs  which  wiU  continue  to 
insure  that  all  Federal  lands  are  free 
from  the  ravages  of  fires,  erosion,  and 
pollution;  and 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  policy,  a  system  or  a  prec- 
edent which  could  result  In  great  por- 
tions of  the  Nstlon'3  national  parks  and 
recreaUcn  areas  being  closed  to  the  gen- 
eral public  or  being  commercially  devel- 
oped at  some  future  date. 

Developing  a  national  policy  which 
deals  with  these  issues  and  appropriately 
recognizes  and  allows  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sreat  contributions  Indian 
culture  has  made  to  American  society  will 
not  be  an  easy  task.  It  does,  however,  rep- 
resent an  important  challenee  and  one 
wh'ch  must  be  met  Hearings  on  this 
measure  earlv  in  the  92d  Congress  will 
be  a  first  step  toward  defining  the  scope 
of  the  challenge  and  developmg  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  challenge. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  -NaUonal  In- 
d-an  Cultural  and  Ceremonial  Shrine 
Act"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcohd.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BttiMOKi.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  will  be  printed  m  the 
Recohd. 

The  bill  i8.  4469i  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  National  In- 
dian Cultural  and  Ceremonial  Shrines  on 
federally  owned  lands  which  are  used  by. 
and  which  are  of  unique  cultural  and 
ceremonial  significance  to  recogtiized 
American  Indian  tribes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  JiCKSON  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steveks)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
Utie.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  Mcg 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Bepreaenlalivei  o/  the  United  Statet  of 
AmcHca  In  Cong'eM  OMembled.  Tint  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  u  the  "National  Indlui  Cul- 
tural and  Ceremonial  Shrtne  Act  of  1970". 

CVINCSESSIONAI.  TWVtKa 

SEC.  2.  Congress  hereby  flnda  that  Incieaaed 
preEsures  on  »re«$  ot  cultural  and  cere- 
monlnl  Ufniacance  13  the  Amertcau  Indian 
people  threaten  the  contlnuauon  of  tra- 
dlUonal  practlcei  end  the  transmission  of 
traditional  Indian  heritage  to  succeeding 
generations:  that  fullUIment  ot  the  social 
and  human  potential  of  the  American  Indian 
people  require*  the  protection  and  preaerva- 
tlon  of  land  areas  and  natural  objects  of  cul- 
tural and  ceremonial  signillcance;  and  that 
the  eetahUahmenl  of  a  national  system 
wlUch  will  preaerre  and  protect  Federal  lands 
which  are  uaed  by  and  which  are  of  great 
cultural  and  ceremonial  slgnlticaTice  to  rec- 
ognized American  Indian  Trttjes  will  assist 
Indian  people  to  preserve  their  traditional 
culture  whUe  at  the  same  time  developing 
their  maximum  potential  as  Individuals. 

DEClAXATtOK  OF  POUCT 

SK.  3.  There  U  hereby  established  a  -Na- 
tional  System  of  Indian  Cultural  and  Cere- 
moTUal  Shrines."  all  units  of  wtilch  shall 
tie  designated,  preserved  and  managed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provulona  of  this  Act.  Na- 
tional Indian  Cultural  and  Ceremonial 
Shrines  shall  be  designated  by  Congress  as 
"Indian  Shrine  Areas"  and  shall  be  pre- 
served and  administered  for  the  use  of  rec- 
ognized Indian  Tribee  in  such  manner  as 
win  afford  full   protection  for  the  natural 
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condition  of  the  designated  Undi  and  affoHl 
the  members  ot  the  Tribe  mn  opportunity  to 
maintain  their  traditional  practices  and  their 
futtuntl  and  ceremonial  heritage. 

prrmoN  ot  a  aEcocmzto  nrouH  tbibe 
Sec.  4.  (nl  Upon  the  petition  of  a  recog- 
nized Indian  Tribe  In  accordance  wKh  fac- 
tion 4(b^  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  a*  the  "Sec- 
j»niry )  Is  directed  to  undertake  a  stxidy  pur- 
/suant  to  the  procedure*  set  forth  In  <!e.*Tion 
5  to  determine  the  facta  and  to  make  recom- 
mendatlons  to  the  Congress  on  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  National  Indian  Cultural  and 
Ceremonial  Shrine. 

(bt  Any  recognized  Indian  Tribe  may.  by 
a  majority  vote  of  Its  members,  request  the 
Secretnry  to  undertake  a  study  of  Federal 
lands  used  by  the  Tribe  which  are  of  unique 
cultural  and  ceremonial  algnlflcance  to  the 
members  of  the  Tribe  The  request  ahall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  petltloTi  and  shnll  Mt  forth: 
(l>  the  place,  time  and  rwulta  of  the 
vote  by  the  members  of  the  Tribe  to  request 
the  study: 

(31  a  description  and  documentation  of 
the  unique  cultural  and  ceremonial  algnlfl- 
cance. Including  origin,  duration  and  u«age. 
of  the  are*  and  natural  object*  on  the  Fed- 
eral lands  In  queetlon: 

(3>  a  description  of  the  lands  proposed  for 
designation  as  a  unit  In  the  System  of  Na- 
tional Indian  Cultural  and  Ceremonial 
Shrines  which  In  aU  cases  shall  be  conOned 
to  the  area  compatible  with  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  land  and  natural  ol>- 
Jects  to  be  protected: 

(i)  a  suggested  management  plan  for  the 
proposed  Indian  Shrine  Area  which  will  in- 
stire  continued  protection  of  the  traditional 
values  of  the  lands  with  a  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  the  usee  and  purposes  for  which  the 
lands  are  now  managed; 

(5>  such  other  facta  as  the  Trtt>e  believes 
to  be  relevant. 


STUDT  AND  RECOMMSl^DA-nON 

Skt.  S.  raXn  upon  recelnt  of  n  petition 
which  Is  in  accord  with  section  ♦(bl  the  Sec- 
reUry  shall  undertake  a  study  of  the  lands 
described  In  the  petition  and  theJr  use  and 
slgnlflcnnce  to  the  members  of  the  petition- 
ing tribe  Upon  the  request  of  other  con- 
cerned parties  hnrlng  an  Interest  In  the  use 
and  management  of  the  lands  In  question 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  at 
or  near  the  ores  involved  and  shall  receive 
the  views  of  all  Interested  parties. 

(3)  At  least  thirty  dava  before  the  date  of 
any  hearing  and  prior  to  the  transmittal  of 
hJa  studT  and  recommendations  the  Secre- 
tary shall  advise  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  govemlna  board  of  each  county  in 
which  the  lands  are  located,  and  Federal  de- 
partments and  agenclea  concerned,  of  the 
pending  petition  and  Invite  these  parties  to 
submit  their  views  on  the  proposed  action  to 
the  Secretary  Views  submitted  purHuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  Included  with  any 
recommendation  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congresa  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  nil  Indian  .Shrine  Area. 

(bl  During  the  period  of  the  study  and 
pending  CongresalonnI  action  on  his  recom- 
mendatlona  the  Secretary  U  hereby  author- 
ized, at  hla  discretion,  to  segregate  the  lands 
described  In  the  petition  or  any  portion  of 
these  lands  he  feels  is  appropriate,  from 
lease,  entry  or  location  under  the  public 
land  laws.  Such  lands  ao  segregated  shsU  In 
all  cases  be  confined  to  the  area  compatible 
with  the  proper  care  an  management  of 
the  natural  otojecta  to  be  protected. 

(c>  PoUowlng  the  study  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  evidence  and  shall  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  receipt  of  the  petition  as  to  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Indian  Cul- 
tural and  Ceremonial  Shrine  Is  feasible  and 
Justlfled.  In  making  this  recommendation  the 
Secretary  shall  conalder  the  following  factors: 


(1)  the  present  management  statue  of  the 
land: 

(31  the  long  range  management  and  use 
plans  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  and  of  other  affected  agenctea; 

1 3)  the  use  made  of  the  lands  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  members  of  other  tribes 
and  members  of  the  general  public: 

(4)  the  Impact  which  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Shrtne  would  have  on  recreation,  con- 
servation, and  the  historic  uses  for  which 
the  lands  have  been  managed:  and 

i6)  the  desirability  of  vesting  manage- 
ment authority  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Indian  Shrtne  area  In  the  members  of 

the  Tribe.  . 

(dl  If  the  Secretary  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Indian  Cultural 
and  Ceremonial  Shrine  he  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion together  with  proposed  legislation  to 
implement  his  reccmmendations.  The  report 
and  proposed  legislation  shall  Include: 

(11  authentication  of  the  cultural  and 
ceremonial  significance  of  the  area  and  nat- 
ural objects  to  be  preserved  to  the  petition- 
ing tribe: 

(21  a  land  ose  management  plan  which 
will  enable  members  of  the  tribe  to  pursue 
their  traditional  uses  of  the  land: 

(31  all  appropriate  and  necessary  provl- 
sloni  :o  insure  proper  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental management  of  the  proposed 
N?.tlonal  Shrine  Unds.  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  fire  protection,  watershed  control. 
pollution,  erosion  and  disease  control;  and 
1 41  provisions  to  insure  that  the  rights  of 
perjon.  having  valid  existing  right*,  leases 
or  permits  in  the  lands  In  question  are  pro- 
tected. 

MANAOKSnCHT 

SBC.  8.  If  the  Secretary  recommends  the 
eitabll3hment  of  a  National  Shr.ne  on  lands 
under  the  management  of  another  Federal 
Department  or  agency  he  shall  include  the 
views  of  tha:  Departmeni  or  agency  in  the 
report.  The  proposed  legislation  shall  Include 
derailed  provisions  for  future  management 
of  the  lands  involved  and.  unless  Congress 
pr.ivldes  othsrwl-e.  sach  lands  shsll  continue 
to  be  managed  b**  the  agency  or  Department 
hsvmg  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  In  que«- 
;iou  The  agency  or  Department  having  Juris- 
dtctlan  shall  report  to  the  Congresa  If  such 
usage  or  algnlflcance  ot  the  lands  ever  ceaaes 
?.nd  shall  reron-.mend  termination  of  the 
Shr'ne  and  appropriate  dlqfwslUon  of  the 
Unds. 

MAPS   AND   CHANGES   IN    STATt'S 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  designa- 
tion of  an  Indian  Shrine  area  by  the  Con- 
gress, file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  typographical  errors 
in  these  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  after  giving  notice  to 
the  Committees  and  other  concerned  parties. 
Any  modlflcatlon  or  adjustment  of  bounda- 
ries, and  any  change  in  management  of  any 
Indian  Shrtne  area  and  any  termination  of 
Shrtne  sutus  of  any  portion  of  an  Indian 
Shrtne  area  shall  be  made  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  followed  in  the  orig- 
mal  designation  of  a  Shrine  area  as  provided 
in  this  Act. 


atCBTS   OF   TSIBD   FABTTCS 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Lands  dealgnated  as  an  Indian 
Shrine  Area  shall  not  be  uaed  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose  which  would  result  In  an 
appreciable  disturbance  or  alteration  of  the 
natural  condition  of  the  land:  Protrfded, 
fioirercr.  That  this  provision  shall  In  no  way 
diminish  the  right*  of  persons  having  vaUd 
existing  rtghts  upon  the  date  of  such  desig- 
nation. 

(b)  Leasees  or  permittees  of  an  area  desig- 
nated under  this  Aet  abaU  be  given  tlM  op- 
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portunlty  to  renew  their  leases  or  permlto  Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  give  the  for  the  benefit  of  achieving  some  arbi- 
under  rules  and  regulations  df  the  depart-  Attorney  General  the  same  dibcreuon  In  this  trary  numerical  balance  of  minorities 
mem  or  agency  administering  the  area  to  the  matter  within  the  Virgin  Islands  as  he  pres-  ^jj^j  majorities  in  the  classroom, 
same  eitent  and  in  the  same  manner  that  ently  has  In  the  districts  of  the  United  ^  recent  years,  we  have  seen  many 
these  leases  or  permits  could  have  been  re-  Slates.  .-.«.-- »>,-.♦»«  ^«  Judicial  decisions  and  decrees,  plans,  pro- 
newed  had  the  designation  of  the  Indian  The  following  table  Indicate  that  the  case  ;"""' ,f  "  ^  miidelines  handed  down  by 
Shrtne  area  not  occurred:  Provided.  That  the  flow  of  the  Virgin  Ulands.  with  one  aasist-  POSals  ^J^^^.^J^h  ^ ^^"^™ 
tnSan  Wbe  Involved  shall  have  the  right  to  ant.  Is  near  the  average  for  the  Ave  United  experts  in  the  field  of  educaUonal  plan- 
obtain  the  rellnqulahment  of  any  or  all  of  States   districts   having   two   assistants.            nlng. 

these  leasee  or  permiu  from  the  lessees  or  However   honorable  the  IntenUon  of 

permittees  under  such  terms  and  condlUons  v^reln   Sands                                    -       1«      these  policymaking  plans  may  have  been. 

as  may  be  mutually  agreeable.  Districu   with  two "wtetant  U.S.               the  only  positive  result  has  been  more 

DsnNmoM  attorneys - —      162     confusion,  strife,  and  turmoU. 

Sec  9.  A8  uaed  In  this  Act.  "recognized  In-  Total  Terminations :                                                 Racial  tensions  have  not  been  eased. 

dlan  Trttoes"  and  "recognized  American  In-         virgin   Islands - -      101     In   fact,   almost   without  exception,   for 

dlon  Tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribal  org.mlA-  District*    with    two    asairtant   TJ-8.                worse.    Education    for   both   blacks   and 

t!on  to  the  members  of  which  the  Federal  attorneys    —  -      H*     whites  has  had  to  talce  a  back  seat  to  the 

Government  provides  special  programs  and  pg^jji^g.                                                                   subject   of   "planned   brotherhood." 

services  because  of  ^«'f  id«°V.?  f*  ^^,°         Virgin   Islands - 219         m  these  years  we  have  also  witnessed 

Indiana.  No  group  shall  constitute  a  J^9-  oigtrtcts    with    two    aaalstant   U.S.                     crowing  dislike  and  distrust   between 

nlzed  Indian  Tribe'  unleas  the  tribe  Is  org*-  -itom^vs                                                     148           growm«   uiaua-c  axiu  «iav.«ov 

SIS    and    governed    by    a   democratically  attorneys i«     parent  and  Government. 

elected  tribal  organisation,  as  determined  by  Furthermore.  Public  Law  91-393,  the  Omni-         it  troubles  me  that  parents  are  being 

the  Secretary.  bus  Judgeship  Act,  established  an  additional     (jenied    rights    in    thU    country,    rights 

Judgeship  within  the  Virgin  Islands.  This     ^^.^jch  we  are  fighting  to  attain  for  oth- 

^^"■^^"^^  addition,  with  Its  attendant  increase  m  the           countries 

S.  4470— PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  courts  workload  capacity  would  ««^>^ly         -.     voice  of  the  taxpaving  pubUc  has 

THE  VIBGIN  ISLJinLK.  j^  ^  ,pp»rent  from  these  suitutlo  th«t  the         The  right  to  set  school  pobcy  has  been 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be-  reitnction    on    appointmeni    ol    Miistmnt     snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  local 

half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  united  Sutes  attorneys  should  be  eliminated     ^y^g^y  board  and  awarded  to  the  bureau- 

(Mr  Allotti  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  so  the  Attorney  General  may  appoint  aaa  -     ^^^^^  self-stvled  expert  whose  guidelines 

appropriate  reference  proposed  leglsla-  tlonal  attorney.^  he  detennlnes  the  public     ^^  dictated   by  statistical  charts, 

tion  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General  '"^"  j^.^Mt  of  Justice  recommends         The  rules  of  the  same  also  keep  chang- 

of  the  Onlted  States  to  amend  the  Re-  ^^^  prompt  enactment  ot  this  measure.             ing.  Often  what  is  permissible  in  some 

vised  Organic  Act  ot  the  Virgin  Islands  .j^^  q„„  ^  Management  and  Budget  has     sections  of  the  country  is  not  allowed 

to  delete  certain  language  In  section  27  ^^ised  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the     ;„  others.  The  umpires  in  this  Instance, 

of  the  act  relating  to  the  appointment  ot  jubmiaaion  ot  this  proposal  from  the  stand-     ^^p  [joying  the  bases  and  the  strike 

assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  point  ot  the  Administrations  program.                ^^^^ 

Islands.  smcereiy. jj  j^  ^^  wonder  so  many  people  are 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let-  ^ttomcii  OefUrat  concerned  about  the  quality  of  education, 
ter  to  the  Vice  President  from  Attorney  '  ^.j^^  j^jy^  j,as  been  lost  along  the  way- 
General  Mitchell,  dated  October  5.  1970.                        ^j^j^ 

be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my  ^     447,_intrODOCTION    OF    THE     '  It' Is  time  we  set  forth  •  sound  poUcy 

^^?hr  PR^IDiJNG     OFTIC^ ^U.  '  J^IGHBORBOOD  SCHOOL  ACT  OF     to  ^de  u«^                ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

f^^^^.V'rt^^T^.!^^^'^-  rGURNEV.M..Pres.dent.X«nin-    ^Te  lln^  ^M^^  '^°'' """■ 

jectlon,  the  letter  wUl  be  printed  In  the  troducing  a  bill  t<xiay  entitled  '^ei^-     '^  Se^aTht  of  choice  to  the 

^«<:oK^                                      .  ...    „  borhood  School  Act  of  1970.    It  is  legis-      ,^     /,,  ^j  „.„  „(,  student  would 

The  bUl  (S.  44701   to  amend  the  Re-  i^tion  designed  to  preserve  our  tradi-     fi"^!?*J'Xuii"nTo  a  Shool  for  Se 

vised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Mands  „onal  neighborhood  schooU.                         ^L?^  of  Sta?ratVg^t1S  swdents  of 

introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  <  for  himself  it  j^  also  a  formula.  I  beUeve,  for  solv-     ^"5^°'  '"^^''^d  it  would  iKU«  a 

ee,?ed**Jea^wTebylS>S"^d;Slrr1d  ^'l  ^  ^^^  "'"'  '"^'^  '^"'  "^  °"     ttuCrwou^  not'S'ai'lgT.Sftoa  s^Jhool 

'^hlJo^rern'iSS^^f^n^df^l?  nTb'l.rrcation  is  in  turmoU.  Ot.  a.-     ^^-T.-t^^r^X^^^' 

*"*''*•                             ^    ..     .  dents  and  our  teachers  are  caught  in  the      "=                                      arrtKs  citv  and 

isirtorj;™'^'"'"^-^*"^-  t^^etn^hrnTSd-lolii-dSf^crnTf    « H£^°'^^^  " 

^-^LT^Ton^TS-;  oc^^f..o  the  neig^borhc^  schoo,^^  t^e  oUjer_.     ^^y^^^X':^^  .  _,„tration 

The  Vtci:  Parsn-ENT.  ^I^there  murt  b^TsaSTLidWe^-     on  quality  education,  not  quality  tran^ 

closed  tor  your  consideration  and  appropriate  „g^  g„  ^,^^l^  desegregation  as  well.                a  chess  game.                

reference  a  legislative  proposal    To  amend  .    Kpiieve    my    bill    will    provide    the        I  am  stressing  the  preservat  on  ol  tne 

the    Revised    Organic    Act    of    the    Virgin  ^^  .      restoring  sound  Judgment  to     neighborhood  school  in  the  bill  because 

Ulands."                                         ,    .  ,    ,  UiTlssue   and  eliminate  some  of   the     I  feel  that  destruction  of  the  local  ■ichool 

thl'^Cnl^a-Lrasr^Ser^Tl.arje^  roSlTtlS^surTOundlng  pub-    -/4f-V^„SS^rSS^  '""  '^ 

lr"mfr^  c'^rp'ter-^irr,  '^e  t'"^.^  "^^e"Sr?natlon  which  has  been  to     '^r«hoo°li.V  our  Nation  were  not 

states  Code,  which  deals  with  the  offlce  of  ^^j  many  times  and  sacrificed  the  lives     built  with  tax  doUars  alone.  Tney  K«re 

the  United  states  Attorney,  shall  apply  to  the  of  our  fighting  men  to  preserve  our  con-     built  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  a 

virgin  Islands.  The  only  exception  to  this  -eot  of  democracy                                             bend  of  the  back.  How  many  donation 

appucatlon  Is  the  phrase  In  Mctlon  37  that  "                         ^                 ^        ^  ^^     ^^^^  barbecues,  cake  sales,  beneilt  pro- 

S:,rS-,H;Si-"~  sriis£s^io."S?5S;  En-ss^is^iS-Sfsi 

The  enclosed  legislative  proposal  would  re-     decrees  our  children  do  not  have   the     purchase  of  equipment  and  suppUis.  the 
move  this  exception,  and  hence  18  n.s.O.     right     to     attend     their    neighborhood     construction  of  classrooms,  gyms,  staOl- 

543,  as  a  part  of  chapter  38,  would  apply  In     s^jjool  \aa!,  and  band  halls? 

the  virgin  islands.  Section  843  provides  that  ■          .             assure  the  American        The  contributions  of  concerned  p«r- 

So'r:rstrt£,?t:fstreL'J?o'^e^r.n°;    P"'>"^">«' ,"-«  ■^^"■ifrt  'b2VrSi"S    ^S^ot'^^mT^.^ISd'  '"'^'^^  ""^ 
district  when  the  pubUc  interest  80  requires."     of  their  chUdren  wUl  not  be  forsaken     cannot  be  measurea. 
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Neither  can  thl.«  contribution  be  re- 
placed bv  Federal  dollars.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  the  concerned  parent  or 
teacher— in  thU  rush  for  surface  satls- 
'ectlon  of  providing  moral  leadership 
throuch  association  in  the  classroom  be- 
fveen  races. 

Busing  children  is  not  the  answer.  Cut- 
tinit  the  ties  of  parents  and  students 
with  neighborhood  schools  is  doing  great 
harm  to  the  whole  school  system. 

I  a'ree  with  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Education.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  that 
the  best  schools  are  those  where  parents 
arid  other  local  people  can  have  and  do 
take  a  real  Interest  in  what  is  being 
taut-'ht  and  how  it  is  taught. 

This  bill  win  set  forth  the  right  of 
the  student  to  select  the  school  if  he 
wants  to  EO  where  his  race  is  a  minority. 
Bat  it  wiU  not  force  the  student  to  go 
to  a  school  miles  away  in  a  neighborhood 
where  he  has  no  friends  or  ties  for  the 
nu'-pose  of  satisfving  a  numljers  game 
devised  by  a  social  revolutionary,  bubble- 
headed  iiureaucrat. 

Additionally,  teachers  are  handicapped 
by  the  present  a.sslemment  system.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  well- 
trained,  qualined  teachers  are  unable  to 
teach  because  the  color  of  their  skin 
does  not  match  the  scheme  selected  by 
HEW.  ,       .    .^ 

It  is  time  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  times.  Student  dis- 
turbances in  the  grammar  school.  Junior 
hiah,  and  high  schools  have  taken  on 
the  modified  character  of  college  campus 
unrest,  and  these  disturbances  are  grow- 
ing daily. 

A  jrowing  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
schools  are  experiencing  trouble  In  the 
classroom. 

In  a  story  printed  October  4.  in  the 
New  Tork  Times  on  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Office  of  Education,  it  was  noted 
85  percent  of  700  schools  surveyed  had 
some  type  of  disruption  during  the  last 
3  vears. 

Disruption,  as  thev  called  It.  Included 
arson,  student-teacher  physical  con- 
frontRtion!!.  and  rioting. 

It  Is  obvious  we  cannot  legislate 
brotherhood.  We  can.  however,  assure 
students  thev  will  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  equal  education. 

This  bill  protects  students  from  being 
bused. 

This  bill  provides  the  right  for  any 
student  In  public  school  to  transfer  from 
a  school  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
where  hb  rare  Is  in  the  majority  to 
another  school  where  his  race  is  a  mi- 
nority. 

My  plan  is  to  leave  pupil  assignment 
to  the  school  districts  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  but  guarantee  civU 
recourse  for  tho.se  individuals  or  groups 
who  have  been  denied  the  best  this  coun- 
try can  afford  in  education. 

The  administration  has  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  that  communities 
might  base  their  desegregaUon  plans  on 
the  premise  of  the  neighborhood  schools. 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  have  niled  on  cases  in  Charlotte. 
K.C.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  that  massive  bus- 
ing is  not  required  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
(Uice.  and  that  only  "reasonable  meas- 
ures can  be  required  In  efforts  to  Inte- 
grate the  schools." 


Gentlemen,  this  hill  will  be  a  measure 
for  and  not  against  good  education.  This 
bill  requires  all  public  schools  to  com- 
ply with  a  unitary  school  system. 

if  we  are  to  have  harmony,  wc  mu-. 
strike  cords  of  consent.  We  cannot  de- 
cree love  but  we  can  avoid   creating 

"^  The  PEE3IDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BELUJOM' .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  44721  to  preserve  the  con- 
cept of  the  neighborhood  school  in 
American  public  elcmentaiy  and  s«™a- 
ary  education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ook- 
NKY  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
pnd  Public  Welfare. 


3    4473_INTKODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING   TO    CONVEYANCE    OF 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  ARIZONA 
Mr    FANNIN.   Mr.   President,   for   a 
numlier  of  years,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
organized    by    Arizona    Lions    Interna- 
tional has  held  a  special  use  permit  from 
the  Sitgreaws  National  Forest  'or  '3 
acres  upon  which  has  been  erected  buUd- 
inrs  and  campins  facUiUes  for  handi- 
capped persons  and   over  a  period  of 
10  years,  in  our  opinion,  has  carried  out 
its  purpose  magniflcently. 

Camp  Tatiyee  desires  to  have  this 
property  deeded  to  it  and  It  U  recogiilzed 
that  such  conveyance  could  be  made  if 
it  were  in  a  position  to  trade  like  acrease. 
However,  this  group  has  no  means  of 
acquiring  other  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading,  being  barely  able  to  meet 
ite  operating  budget. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  blU  to  make  this  land 
available  for  the  Arizona  Lions  Inter- 
national to  continue  to  carry  out  their 
"ood  work  with  handicapped  persons. 
"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
COOK) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4473)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  situ- 
ated in  the  SWte  of  Arizona,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fakwin.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  tlUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


s.  isit 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexlcjj  (Mr  Aiiiie«son)  ,  th^  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  YuiBORoncH*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1812,  to  amend 
UUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  include  chiropractic  services  among 
the  benefits  provided  under  subpart  (B) 
of  thU  title. 

B.    3632 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  PracY)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3632,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the 
number  of  personal  exemptions  allow- 
able for  children  of  a  taxpayer  who  are 
bom  after  1972. 

B.   4307 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PnicY),  the  Senator  from 


The  ACTDJQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allem).  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

SKMATX    JOntT   BISOLUTION    3*0 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Taunul ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCldxan)  was  added 
as  a  cospon-sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
XJB.  Constitution,  requiring  a  balanced 
builget. 


Kansas  'Mr.  Dolii.  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAKWim ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Our-vEY) ,  the  Senator 
from  SouUi  Carolina  (Mr.  HotujiGS), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwooo),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr  Pbodty).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WrtiiAMS)  were  added 
as  co?ponsors  of  S.  4307,  to  amend  Oic 
Environmental  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  In  order  to  establish  a  Ccrrps 
of  Engineers  En\1rorunental  Advisory 
Board. 

8.    4350 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Bykd)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  AitEN)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4359  to  amend 
chapter  84  of  MUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Injuring  or  Wiling 
of  police  ofHcers  because  of  their  official 
character,  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.    44&9 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  froin 
Illinois  (Mr.  PiacY) .  his  name  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S  4459.  the  Consumer 
Protection  Organization  Act  of  1970. 

SENATZ   Jl^INT   RESOI-DTIOK    IBJ 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  frotn 
Michigan  (Mr.  ORimw),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott'   the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  . 

HAjreEN)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  I 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  192.  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constthition  ofthe 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offer-         ^ 
ing  of  voluntary  prayer  or  meditation  In         x 
public  schools  and  other  public  build- 

SENATT   JOINT   HESOLtTTIOH    SZ5 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  (Mr.  SMrra)  be 
printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
SmTH's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMEKT   or   SRIATOE   SMITH   Of   IlXINOlB 

Mr  sniTH  Of  nllnols.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  mtroducKl  SJ.  BM.  225.  Law  Offloers  Ap- 
preclttlon  Wwk.  the  dUtlnEulshKl  S«n«tor 
n-om  Wyoming.  Mr.  Hansen,  requested  that 
he  be  mduded  u  a  co-sponsor.  Through  an 
oversight  In  my  office  the  Senator's  name  was 
Inadvertently  omitted  from  the  lUt  of  Sen- 
fttora  who  co-sponsored  S.J.  Res.  2aS. 

I  welcomed  Senator  Hansen's  oo-sponsox- 
shlp  ol  my  resolution.  I  know  that  having 
served  as  Oovemor  of  hH  State  he  Is  fuUy 
aware  of  the  One  work  done  by  law  enforce- 
ment offlcers  on  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  show  that  ewrept 
Jor  an  error  m  my  office  Senator  Hansen 
would  have  been  Included  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
3  3.  Res.  216 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     476— ORIG- 
INAL      RESOLUTION      REPORTED 
AND  REFERRED   TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  AOMDJISTRATTON 
Mr   YARBOROUOH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  476) :  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion-. 

8.  BIS.  478 

Sesolned,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  la  authorlaed  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
$&0.000  In  addition  to  the  amoont.  and  for 
the  same  purposes  and  during  the  same 
period,  specified  In  S.  Res.  813.  Nlnely-flrat 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  9,  1970.  author- 
izing an  Investigation  of  various  mattera 
wltbln  its  Jurisdiction. 


The  resolution  dealt  with  having  an 
appropriate  service  in  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  men  missing  in  action 
between  halves  during  the  Army-Navy 
football  game  this  year. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
and  have  asked  to  be  cosponsors.  The  In- 
formation did  not  get  to  me  prior  to  the 
time  I  made  the  presentation  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  Senators  Pakhih,  Poho, 
jAvrrs,  Pell,  Spoho.  and  Holldigs  be 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
475. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bm- 
Mow) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     477— ORIQ- 
INAL     RESOLUTION     SUBMITTED 
AND  AGREED  TO 
Mr.    McCLELLAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MANsnELD.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 

Baker.  Mr.  Behnett.  Mr.  BniLs.  Mr.  Btrb 

of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Conos.  Mr.  CtJans,  Mr. 

Dodo,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastlmcd,  Mr.  El- 

lenoer.    Mr.    Exvm,    Mr.   Pawhin,    Mr, 

FONO.    Mr.    PtTLBRICHT,    Mr.    OOIDWATI*. 

Mr.  GRirrm,  Mr.  GnRHiY,  Mr.  Hawses. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Maonusoh,  Mr.  McIstyhe,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mottdt,  Mr.  Mtjrphy. 
Mr.  Rahdolph,  Mr.  RfSSXlL,  Mr. 
Schwehcei.  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Spauchan,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  SyicninTON.  Mr.  Tal«€Adoe, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  YocNO  of  North 
Dakota)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
477)  declaring  that  the  Senate  rejects 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornogra- 
phy, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxllan  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  478— ORIG- 
INAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED. 
CONSIDERED  AND  AGREED  TO 

Mr.  ElASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (8.  Res.  478)  authorizing  the 
chief  counsel  of  tht  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  tr  respond  to  a  notice 
of  deposition  in  the  case  of  United 
State»  SenAcemen's  Fund,  et  ol.  v.  James 
O.  Eastland,  et  al.,  dvU  action  No.  1474- 
70,  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
reported  the  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.)   

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  A  RESOLUTION 
sxMATS  xiaoLtrnOK   4TS 
Mr,  (CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday I  offered  Senate  Resolution  475 
which  was  Immediately  considered.  That 
resolutlo:i  passed  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SEKATK  COKCUaaXNT   EESOLTTnON    10 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concunent 
Resolution  80,  to  establish  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 


field  of  occupational  safety  and  health: 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  He  on  Die  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domiwick  when 
he  submitted  the  amendmenU  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMCNDMKKT  NO.   1041 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bai  2193,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AM£NDU£NT  NO.  BSS.  H.a.   1B519 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were 
added  as  cospoasors  of  amendment  No. 
858  to  nn  18515,  the  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  provide  greater  ap- 
propriations for  the  poverty  program. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
EQU.-VL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

ASCrNDlSSMT   HO.    lOSl 

Mr.  ER'iriN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  264)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


SOCIAL  SE<7URITy  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMZNDICSNT   NO.    t053 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJi.  17550)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  In  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
upon  Improvements  In  the  operating  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


OCCUPA'nONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMEND&irNTS   NOS.    1053   THROUCH    lOSO 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  eight 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  standards 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful"  working 
conditions  for  working  men  and  women: 
to  assist  and  encourage  States  to  partici- 
pate in  efforts  to  assure  such  working 
conditions:  to  provide  for  research,  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  in  the 


SOVIET  ACTIVITIES  OFF  UJS. 
ATLANTIC  COAST 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  appeared 
on  the  program  "Issues  and  Answers"  on 
Sunday  and  discussed  the  dangers  posed 
by  a  Soviet  submarine  base  capacity  in 
Cuba.  As  quoted  in  yesterdays  news- 
paper, he  said  that  Soviet  submarines  off 
U,S.  shoi-es  would  pose  a  threat  whether 
or  not  they  used  the  Cienfuegos  base,  but 
that  the  size  of  the  threat  would  be  in- 
creased if  they  could  be  serviced  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  instead  of  having 
to  spend  a  '.arge  part  of  their  time  travel- 
ing from  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Laird 
for  his  frankness  in  telling  the  American 
people  of  this  danger.  I  realize  that  in  his 
official  position,  he  must  be  very  cautious 
in  ills  statements.  But  I  think  Uiat  these 
statements  must  be  studied  against  he 
full  context  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  his  column  of 
October  7,  brought  out  a  key  point  in  this 
matter.  He  pointed  out  that  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  a  Soviet  base  in  C^ba  would 
be  a  facility  lor  the  repair  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  ballistic  missiles  whirJi  the 
Soviet  "Yankee"  class  submarines  carry. 
However,  we  must  also  be  aware  that 
a  constant  Soviet  nuclear  presence  off 
our  coastal  waters  will  require  an  enor- 
mous Investment  of  time  and  effort  to 
keep  continuous  track  of  all  Soviet  moves. 
As  the  number  of  Soviet  "Y"  class  sub- 
marines increaiies,  we  will  have  to  put 
more  and  more  of  our  equipment  on  their 
trails,  tying  down  the  Navy  to  an  un- 
precedented degree.  The  Soviets  are  out- 
building us  in  ship  and  submarine  con- 
struction. Their  navy  Is  practically  brand 
new.  Our  ships  are  old  and,  as  is  openly 
acknowledged,  face  maintenance  prob- 
lems. In  a  crisis  situation,  this  could  be 
disastrous. 
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Thus  we  must  see  In  this  missile  base 
not  only  a  facility  to  aid  the  fleet  plans 
of  the  Soviet  submarines,  but  also,  as 
Mr.  Alsop  points  out.  a  lacUity  tor  the 
repair  and  adjustment  of  the  delicate 
ruirtance  fystems  of  the  Soviet  -Yankee" 
submarine  missiles. 

Tlie  implication  of  this  move,  there- 
fore, hrins  out  a  whole  new  strategy 
which  Is  based  on  a  capacity  In  the  fore- 
seeable futuie  to  take  offensive  actions 
against  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
Mr  Alsop  is  correct  when  he  equates  the 
submarine  base  as  provocative  as  the 
Installation  of  missiles  In  Cuba  in  1962. 
and  I  am  son?  to  see  these  actions  go- 
me forward  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
atwut  to  taiie  an  adjourrunent. 

We  must  loofc  upon  this  step  not  only 
as  a  specific,  provocative  thrust  against 
the  United  States,  but  as  providing  the 
Soviets  with  an  additional  option  for 
offensive  strategy,  alone  or  In  combina- 
tion with  other  options,  whenever  the 
Soviets  might  choose  to  take  such  action. 
What  we  see.  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
is  the  Soviets  are  developing  multiple 
capacities  to  attack  the  United  States,  a 
situation  which  could  be  dangerous 
whenever  they  Icel  that  they  have 
achieved  a  dominant  or  commanding 
position  in  international  affairs.  With 
the  achievement  of  superiority  In 
ICBM's.  the  development  of  space  weap- 
ons, the  rapid  buildup  toward  superior- 
ity on  the  seas,  and  the  elaborate  and 
sophisticated  support  given  to  nation- 
alist movements  ani  even  to  subversive 
elements  within  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet-s  are  obviously  builriin?  a  grand 
design  in  which  they  will  call  upon  many 
capacities  to  attempt  to  force  us  to  do 
their  will. 

For  some  time,  now,  the  Soviets  have 
been  conducting  an  elaborate  program 
of  espionaee  against  our  military  and 
soace  mstallaUons  all  long  the  Atlantic 
coast.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  di- 
mension.'i  of  the  Soviet  purpose,  we  can 
get  some  idea  from  the  extent  of  the  So- 
viet program  of  monitoring  carried  on 
against  all  of  our  military  activities  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Soviets  are  very  arrogant  about 
their  espionage  program,  and  make  no 
secret  about  their  movements.  As  Sena- 
tors are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  Port  of 
Charleston  is  one  of  the  bases  for  our 
Polaris  nuclear  submannes.  Soviet  spy 
ships  have  Ijeen  repeatedly  sighted  near 
the  harbor  waters  at  Charleston,  some- 
times anchoring  ri?ht  by  the  harbor  buoy 
at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  to  record  the 
sonic  signatures"  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  other  naval  vessL-ls  entering 
and  lea\-ing  Charleston  harbor. 

A  notorious  case  concerns  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  trawler  Laptev.  In  its 
attempts  last  July  and  August  to  moni- 
tor the  test  Brings  of  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile from  the  US.S.  James  Madison, 
which  is  based  out  of  Charleston.  The 
harassment  by  the  Laptev  actually  caiised 
the  postponement  of  the  Poseidon  test 
launch.  I  have  investigated  the  Laptev 
case  very  thoroughly,  and  I  want  to  share 
with  Senators  the  details  of  the  incident, 
in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the  pro- 
vocative behavior  of  the  Soviets,  which 
IS  of  the  utmost  importance  In  assessing 
the  reports  relating  to  the  construction 


of  ihe  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  base  in 
Cuba. 

The  Lapfci'  is  a  Soviet  Intelligence  col- 
lection ship — AGI — and  only  nominally 
a  trawler.  IXxignated  as  the  Khariton 
Laptev,  this  Soviet  intelligence  vessel  is 
listed  by  J.ine's  as  an  oceanogrephic  sur- 
vey ship  of  the  JVifcoloi  Zuboi'  class. 

The  Laptev  arrived  In  the  Cape  Ken- 
nedy area  i>n  July  24.  1970.  and  remained 
until  alter  the  initial,  successful  launch 
of  the  Poseidon,  on  August  3.  1970.  Be- 
fore Its  arrival  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area. 
Laptev  had  been  operating  off  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  since  early 
June.  In  the  course  of  routine  operations. 
US.  naval  ships  and  aircraft  sighted  this 
Soviet  AGI  on  numerous  occasions  dur- 
m-.;  that  time,  in  tlie  area  of  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  cfl  Charleston  From  July  24 
until  alter  the  successful  launch  on  Au- 
suit  3.  this  Soviet  AGI  loitered  In  the 
launch  area,  observing  the  preparations 
under  way  for  the  latmch  exercise. 

Several  times  during  this  period,  the 
Laptev  maneuvered  in  close  proximity  to 
Ihe  U.S.S  James  Madison.  On  July  24. 
for  example,  the  Soviet  AGI  passed  down 
the  port  side  of  the  surfaced  submarine, 
at  one  point  only  al»ut  240  yards  away; 
on  ,Iuly  25.  the  AGI  closed  in  on  an  al- 
ma-it  parallel  course  less  than  400  yards 
away;  and.  on  July  27.  the  Laptev 
changed  course  to  cross  the  U.S.S.  Jamea 
Madison's  bow.  causing  the  U.S.  subma- 
rine to  take  extreme  action  to  avoid  the 
Soviet  intellipence  ship.  During  the  same 
day.  when  the  U.S.  .submarine  was  sub- 
merged, the  Laptev  operated  in  the  near 
vicinity. 

On  August  3.  shortly  after  the  launch 
of  the  missile  by  UjS.S.  James  Madison. 
the  Soviet  AGI  intruded  into  the  Immedi- 
ate launch  area  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
trieve materials  connected  with  the 
launch  which  were  then  floating  in  the 
sea.  In  so  doing,  the  Laptev  maneuvered 
in  a  manner  to  bring  about  a  dangerous 
situation,  in  hazard  to  US  ships  present 
ind  interfering  with  their  operations. 

Specifically,  the  Soviet  inteUlgence 
ship  moved  toward  the  launch  point, 
overtaking  the  U.S.S.  Calcaterra.  and 
steering  a  course  to  pass  ahead  of  this 
ship  at  a  distance  and  In  a  manner  which 
presented  the  risk  of  collision.  The  Lap- 
tev then  crossed  ahead  of  U.S.S.  Oiser- 
tation  Island  which  was  obliged  to  soimd 
the  danger  signal  prescribed  by  interna- 
tional code  of  signals.  When  the  Soviet 
AGI  disregarded  this  signal.  VSS.  Ob- 
servation Island  was  compelled  to  back 
at  full  speed  In  order  to  avoid  a  collision. 
The  decialon  to  back  was  based  upon 
the  relative  position  and  proximity  of 
the  Calcaterra,  as  well  as  the  unknown 
intentions  of  the  Laptev  approaching  the 
launch  point. 

Laptev  then  slowed  and  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  pick  up  pieces  of  the  plastic 
missile  tube  cover.  Boats  launched  from 
U.SS.  ObserrofiOB  Island  recovered  all 
the  cover  pieces.  Laptev  then  circled 
astern  of  UJS.S.  Obserrofion  fjfond; 
later  the  Soviet  AGI  passed  close  on  the 
port  side — about  200  feet — and  departed 
the  area  In  an  easterly  direction.  No  So- 
viet intelligence  collection  ship  was  In 
the  area  when  the  US.S.  James  Madison 
made  a  second  successful  launch  of  a 
Poseidon  missile  on  August  17,  1970. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  intelli- 
gence collection  ships  In  electronic  sur- 
veillance operations  against  US,  naval 
and  land  targets,  however,  since  the  mid- 
1950s.  Soviet  AGI's  have  operated  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  the  past  10  years.  A  normal  pa- 
trol for  a  Soviet  intelligence  collector  In 
this  region  lasts  about  2  months.  The 
main  areas  of  Soviet  interest  have  lieen 
the  Vii  Binia  Capes,  amphibious  training 
areas  off  the  North  Carolina  Uttoral, 
naval  operating  areas  off  Cliarleston.  and 
Cape  Kennedy.  Such  patrols  also  cover 
the  Puerto  Rico  naval  operating  areas 
and  U.S.  space  vehicle  recovery  areas. 

The  Soviet  vessels  which  make  these 
patrols  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
■trawlers"  or  "oceanographlc  survey 
ships."  because  the  hulls  used  in  the 
construction  of  Soviet  AGI's  are  compar- 
able to  those  types.  However.  Soviet 
AOIs  are  distinct  from  the  fairly  large 
Soviet  fishing  Beets  and  are  specifically 
confiKured  and  equipped  for  their  role  In 
Eathering  Intelligence  Information. 

During  the  past  year.  Soviet  AOI's 
operated  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  normal  patrols,  as  follows: 

1  Jul  69-3  Sep  69  Repeter. 

la  .\ug  69-1  Not  89  Tmdollt. 
28  00^69-3  Jan  70  Krenometr. 
20  J»n  70-3  .\pr  70  Lollin. 
,11  Mar  70-13  Jun  70  TeodoHI. 

2  Jun  70-Present  Laptev  (now  south  of 
Cnp«  Codl . 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  protested  the  activities  of  the 
Laptev,  yet  the  Soviets  do  not  Indicate 
that  they  are  bothered  in  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  the  Soviets  are  moving  into  con- 
frontation with  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  and  even  right  on  our  doorstep.  We 
can  negotiate  with  them  for  peace,  but 
we  must  realize  that  the  Soviets  employ 
c.infrontation  as  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  must  not  blind  ourselves  with 
idealistic  illusions  about  the  Soviet's  In- 
tentions. We  must  recognize  that  the  So- 
viets are  testing  our  will,  and  that  we 
must  demonstrate  the  wUl  to  survive  U 
we  are  to  survive. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  lake  bold 
steps  to  challenge  openly  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  submarine  base.  If  the 
Soviets  can  taunt  us  by  adopting  a  colli- 
sion course  In  our  coastal  waters,  we  can 
at  least  announce  that  we  are  station- 
ing observation  ships  at  the  Umlt  of  In- 
lernatlcnal  waters  off  Cuba.  We  must 
make  It  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are 
observing  this  development  closely. 

Moreover,  when  the  President  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  construction  of  the  So- 
viet base  is  continuing,  we  must  take 
steps  to  stop  its  construction.  We  must 
prevent  the  delivery  of  the  components 
to  the  site.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  cannot  accept  a  nuclear 
confrontation. 

If  we  do  not  stop  the  Soviets  In  the  act 
of  building  this  ^rst  base,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  create  a  system  of  naval  sup- 
port points  for  a  very  dangerous  military- 
political  confrontation.  The  point  Is 
not  whether  the  Soviets  have  the  inten- 
tion for  immediate  use  of  the  system,  but 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  it  gives  them 
a  dangerous  capacity  to  threaten  us.  and 
to  obtain  political  leverage  over  us.  If  we 
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allow  the  Sovlete  to  get  such  a  lever  over 
us.  we  wUl  be  open  to  permanent  political 
blackmail. 

Now  we  have  a  serious  situation  de- 
veloping right  on  our  own  doorstep.  If 
this  submarine  base  is  completed,  the 
Soviets  will  be  in  a  far  better  position 

to  threaten  us.  with  our  lives  and  our  .         ,    .,         „  ^ 

property   We  must  act  now.  Words  are     ployment  of  Soviet  nuclearmlKiles  on  Cuban 
S™^no\w"  I  Sy  that  if  the  Soviets  see     »»«» in  1963.  it  rev«is  an  undoubt«.  soviet 


thorltatlve  editors  of  **Jane'a  Ftgbtlng 
Ships."  forecasts  th»t  the  Soviet  nuclear  iub- 
m&rlne  fleet  will  be  u  large  as  our  own  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  further  forocaata 
that  the  Sorletis  wUl  have  60  more  DUdear 
submarines  than  we  do  by  the  year  1974. 

In  the  clrcumfitancea.  the  construction  of 
the  ClenfuegoB  base  Ib  an  even  more  omi- 
nous development  that   the   »ttempt*d  de- 


IntenUon  to  gain  a  solid  capability  to  knock 

out  the  entire  land-based  bomber  component 

of  the  US    deterrent,  plus  the  controls  of 

the  ■Ssteguard"  ABM  eystcra. 

The  most  horrifying  single  aspect  of  the 

5tory  of  the  Clnfuegos  base  Is  the  response 

_  the  bftd  news  has  met  within  thl*  country, 

such ^teiT^The  Soviets  must  learn  that     Consider  a  simple  comparison. 

aui^u  awp.   *  .V  ^   j^^    ^^  ^g    Senate   was  m   flames 


by  our  actions  that  we  are  serious  In  this 
matter,  they  will  back  down  immediately. 
They  cannot  afford  to  risk  a  confronta- 
tion, for  they  are  not  yet  ready.  Yet.  lltUe 
by  little  they  are  getting  ready.  They  are 
taking  steps.  The  subraai-inc  base  is  one 


we  cannot  allow  such  activity 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "That  So- 
viet Base  in  Cuba."  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop  and  published  In  the  Washington 
Post,  October  7.  1970.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  another  columnist,  the 
outstanding  military  analyst,  Col.  B-  D. 
Heinl.  Jr..  has  also  written  a  penetrating 
analysis  o'  the  Soviet  submarine  base  in 
Human  Events.  October  10,  1970.  in  an 
article  enUtled  "WUl  US.  Minimize  So- 
viet Sub  Base  Threat?"  I  ask  tmanlmous 


over  mere  rumors  of  Soviet  missiles  In  Cul». 
long  before  the  presence  of  those  missiles 
was  confirmed  by  U-2  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs. Contrast  this  with  Senator  Church'a 
amiable  idiocy,  and  the  senatortal  silence 
that  has  engulfed  the  news  from  Clenfuegoe 
ever  since! 

Or  think  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
memorable  reaction  to  the  undeslred  and. 
Indeed,  the  quite  unexpected  bad  news  in 
1962.  And  then  think  of  the  NUoo  admin- 
istration's response  to  this  news  that  Is  even 
worse! 

It  Is  being  said,  of  course,  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstratli-a  let  the  Soviets  know  we  knew 


Cienfuegos  submarine  base  by  several  ord-^ro 
of  magnitude. 

The  Russians  only  three  months  ago 
opened  a  new  "Tankee"-clft5s  mlsslle-sub- 
msrine  station  In  our  backyard  off  Green- 
land. I'Tankec"  Is  the  deslgna'ion  for  Rus- 
sia's Polaris-type  nuclear  submarine,  whl-h 
they  are  building  at  a  rate  of  one  a  month 
We  have  not  built  a  Polaris  submarine  sin'^ 
1966.) 

When  their  Cuban  l>ase  is  completed  and 
operational,  the  Soviets  will  have  st:i> 
another  "Yankee"  missile  submarine  station, 
this  In  otir  Caribbean  underbelly,  able  no^ 
only  to  reach  targets  throughout  our  South. 
Southwest  and  Midwest,  but  also  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  much  of  C*ntral  and  South 
America. 

Incidentally,  nuclear  missiles  fired  against 
the  United  States  from  a  Carlbbenn  launch- 
ing area  would,  of  course,  outflank  our  multl- 
bllUon -dollar  land-locked  IBM  defenses 
sitting  In  Montana  and  Dekota  cornfields, 
and  again  raise  the  question — somewhat 
more  urgently  now — as  to  why  we  do  not 
Immediately  put  part  of  our  IBM  defenses 
at  sea  fn  the  Navy's  mobile  SABMIS  system 
that  the  Pentagon  has  been  sitting  on  for 
several  years. 

But  the  threat  of  Russian  subs  In  Clen- 
fuegos  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  poaed 
by  Yankee-class  missile  boats,  deadly  as  they 
are. 

The  Caribbean  ts  our  prmcipal  highway 
for  transportation  of  South  American  stra- 


consent  thnt  Colonel  Heinl's  column  also     about  their  intended  submarine  base,    'as  a     teglc  raw   materials  to  the  United  States 

be  printed  in  the  Record.  "   ~"       ■      •        ■  -       ..  ^—  .  .  — — . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  Sovirr  Base  in  CtrBA 
When  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Commltt«  were  briefed  on  the  new 
Soviet  submarine  base  now  beln?  built  In 
Cuba.  Senator  Prank  Church  of  Idaho  pro- 
duced a  splendid  example  of  his  amiable 
Idiocy  about  such  matters  How  could  we  be 
sure,  he  asked,  that  this  was  really  going  to 
be  a  Soviet  base? 

Well,  there  Is  a  simple  answer  that  even 
Senator  Church  may  perhapa  comprehend. 
Because  of  the  past  Influence  of  th»  horrible 
American  Imperialists.  Cubans  to  this  day 
are  mainly  baseball  plnyers,  whereas  Russians 
are  passionate  soccer  players.  And  the  sports 
focUltleB  with  which  the  new  base  at  Clen- 
fuegos  ts  being  provided,  very  conspicuously 
center  on  a  fine  soccer  field. 

There  are,  of  course,  other,  leas  simplistic 

reasons  why  the  U.S.  government  ts  quite 
certain  that  the  new  suomartne  base  Is  in- 
tended excUistvely  for  Sovtet  uw.  Above  aU. 

It  Is  being  built  to  handle  the  largest  and 

most  advanced   Soviet   nuclear  subnmrines. 

of  the  "Yankee"  class,  carrying  16  nuclear 

missiles  apiece. 

The  real  queeitlon.  in  fsct.  Is  not  whether 

the  base  is  Btrtctly  for  Soviet  use.  The  real 

reason  is  whv  the  Soviet  war  planners  wont 

such  a  base,  when  they  have  always  before 

handled  their  distant  submarines  a*  we  do. 

by  ships  specially  built  as  submarine-tenders. 
The  only  possible  answer  1b  extremely  dih- 

ogreeable.  In  brief,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 

repair  and  raalnt«nance — partlculsriy  on  tbc 

submarines'  vital  nuclear  mi osl lea—that  are 

extremely  difllcult  to  carry  out  at  sea.  at  least 

In  large  volume  and  continuously. 

Hence  a  base  like   Clenfuegoe   Is  needed. 

when  really  large  numbers  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines are  to  be  conUnuously  at  sea  and  far 

from  home.  That  is  the  true  explnnatlon  of 

the  base.  And  the  explanation  means,  m  turn. 

that  the  Soviets  are  now  planning  continuous 

deployment     of     very     large     numbers     of 

"Yankee"  class  and  other  nuclear  submarines 

m  the  Osrlbbean  and   along  the  American 

coast. 

They  wUl  have  plenty  of  them  to  deploy. 

God  knowsl  Norman  Polmar,  one  of  the  au- 


slgnal  "  The  signal.  It  la  claimed,  will  stop 
the  fiuther  construction  of  the  base,  with 
no  more  fuss.  If  you  can  believe  that,  how- 
ever, you  C3n  believe  anything  at  all.  Includ- 
ing the  theories  of  world  politics  held  by 
men  like  Senator  Church  and  Sen.  J.  Wtl- 
llnm  Pulbright. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  has  now  clamped  down  an  Iron  lid  on 
any  further  Defense  Department  discussion 
of  the  Clenfuegoe  base  and  Its  ominous 
meaning.  The  obvious  Intent  was.  and  Is.  to 
prevent  the  public  from  growing  alarmed, 
when  we  should  be  deeply  alarmed.  And  this 
Intent  Is  natural.  In  view  of  the  progressive 
American  disarmament  being  shockingly 
carried  on  In  the  face  of  growing  danger* 

WiLt  U.S,  MlNIMIZr  SOVtET  StTB  BASE  THREAT'' 

(By  Col.  R  D  Helm.  Jr.) 
Russian  establishment  of  a  nuclev  sub- 
marine base  at  Clenfuegos  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba  confronts  the  United  State? 
with  the  gravest  Communist  challenge  slnrr 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962 

In  terms  of  U.S.  vital  interests — the  secu- 
rity of  the  continental  United  States,  the  se- 
curitv  and  Invlolabnitv  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  essentiality  of  unthreat- 
ened  lines  of  communication  through  the 
Curlbbcan — the  presence  of  an  unfriendly 
naval  base  in  Cyba  (especially  for  mlsfile- 
flrlng  submarines!  represents  a  more  frontal 
dangerous  and  brutal  Russian  provocation 
'■ban  Khrushchev's  installation  there  of  mf- 
dlum-range  ballistic  missiles  in  1982. 

This  naked  thnist  of  Russian  scapower 
and  nuclear  missile  power  into  what  ha.'; 
been  an  "American  lake"  comes  again.*:*  thf 
backdrop  of  two  other  truculent  and  con- 
spicuous exercises  of  Soviet  military  muscle 
at  American  expense  during  the  past  two 
months.  Russian  deployment  In  Augu»*  of 
SAM-2  and  SAM-3  mlssUea  Into  the  Suez 
cease-fire  zone  {after  having  Med  to  the 
United  States  In  the  bargalnl   Is  one. 

The  other,  of  course,  was  the  recent  un- 
leashmg  of  Syria's  300  Russian  T-54  and 
T-65  tanks  into  an  attack  on  Jordan.  Pur 
nearest  Arab  ally. 

In  Its  direct  implications  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  neither  of  the  fore- 
going <nor  Russia's  bruullaatlon  of  Csecho- 
slovakla.   for  that   matter!    approaches   the 


which  Is  no  longer  the  plenteously  endowed 
mountain  of  natural  resources  and  raw  ma- 
terials It  was  even  30  year?  ago.  The  Carib- 
bean Is  also  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  route  that  tanker* 
must  traverse  to  move  VeneEuelan  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Those  old  enough  to  remember  World  War 
n  will  never  forget  the  fiery  carnival  of  blaz- 
ing tankers  and  torpedoed  merchantmen 
which  a  very  few  German  submarines  were 
able  to  produce  In  the  Caribbean  and  Its  At- 
lantic entrance,  the  Windward  Passage,  be- 
tween Cubn  and  Hlsponlola. 

With  no  Western  Hemisphere  hose  (svich 
as  the  Russians  are  now  building  at  Clen- 
fuegos) .  German  submarines  In  19*3  sank 
285  American  merchant  ships  in  the  Wind- 
ward Passoge  alone  The  submarine  threat 
to  our  Caribbean  communications  was  so 
great  between  1»43  and  IMS  that  the  VS. 
Navy  had  to  convoy  more  ships  through  the 
Windward  Passage  than  through  any  other 
sea  area  except  the  approaches  to  New  York. 
Becaiise  of  the  sickness  of  our  domestic 
society  at  war  wltb  itself,  our  New  I^ft. 
peace-st-any-price  Seiute.  our  war-weari- 
ness, and  our  neo-lsolationlam,  we  m.ay  ex- 
pect that  the  dlreneas  of  the  Clenfuegoe  de- 
velopment will  be  mlnlml2«d  Just  as  our  own 
govenmient.  only  last  month,  wishfully 
minimized  and  at  first"  even  denied  the  Sues 
missile  chesting  and  lies  by  the  Ru.sslans 

Por  public  consumption.  Pentagon  spokes- 
men are  saying  we  "are  not  sure"  what  Is  de- 
veloping at  CelnfuegoB.  Others,  are  saying. 
"Well,  there  orent  any  Yankee  submarines 
there — yet."  Still  other  apologlsU  are  already 
laving  out  the  fallback  line:  "How  can  we 
blame  the  Russians  for  this  If  we  have  Po- 
laris submarine  bases  In  Scotland  iHoly 
Loch^  and  Spain  (Rota)?" 

One  short  answer  to  the  last  question  Is 
ihat  Holy  Loch  and  Biota  are  a  thousand 
miles  from  metropolitan  Russia  while  Clen- 
feugoB  Is  ISO  miles  from  the  United  States. 
The  pretense  that  our  lnt«lUgenoe  and  re- 
connaissance machinery  Uu't  "sure"  what  Is 
happening  at  Clenfuegos  is  misleading  rub- 
bish. It  can  be  stated  on  blgh  authority  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ha\'e  a  disturbingly 
clear  picture  of  what  the  Russians  are  up  to 
and  ore  deeply  concerned  as  to  what,  if  any- 
thing, we  can  do  about  it. 
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Once  aiid  for  til.  M  w«  ought  to  b»ve 
learned  from  19«a  II  norhlng  eUie— tae  only 
tblng  the  RuisUns  respect  Is  power. 

In  tile  CHiban  missile  crisis  we  hod.  de- 
pending on  how  one  reckoned  it.  anywhere 
from  s  S-to-1  to  »  10-to-l  striteglc  mliwUe 
superiority  over  Russia. 

Today,  due  to  Robert  S.  McNamaras  hide- 
ous mlsjudgment  of  the  1960s,  the  Soviets 
hare  more  ICBMs  than  we  have.  At  the  time 
ot  Cuba,  we  had  a  fighting  Navy  In  Its  prime 
and  Huasla  had  virtually  no  navy  at  all.  To- 
day, the  new  and  muscular  Russian  fleet 
cruises  the  Quit  of  Mexico,  thumbing  Its 
no.ie  at  our  over-age.  rust -bucket  fleet  with 
Us  ancient  guns,  no  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles at  all.  and  World  War  11  dlesel-powered 
5Ubinartnes  such  as  Russia  ]uuked  a  decade 
ago. 

To  eipel  Russian  mlssllea  from  Cuba  In 
1961.  president  Kennedy  had  to  go  to  a  gen- 
erel  mobilization  and  point  every  one  of 
3ur  nuclear  weapons  down  Nlklta  Khrush- 
chev's throat. 

In  1970.  since  It  appears  we  have  neither 
•he  heart  nor  the  strength  to  do  what  Ken- 
nedy did.  the  country  may  have  to  reconcile 
Itself  to  Uvlne  with  Russian  submarines  and 
their  nuclear' missiles  targeted  at  our  cities 
from  a  base  on  whar  we  once  called  an 
"American  lake." 


SEN.^TOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  CON- 
GRESS    TO     PROVIDE     PRIORiry 
TO  PASSAGE  OF  FUELS  AND  ENER- 
GY      COMMISSION       BtLU-HIQH 
COAL    PRODUCTION    IS    NEEDED 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress   returns   to  work  In  mid-No- 
vember, one  of  its  very  hlehest  priorities. 
it  seems  to  me.  should  be  to  pas.s  legis- 
lation  to  estabUsb  by  law  a  National 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy. 

Sbtty  Senators  are  cosponsortng  8. 
4093.  which  I  Introduced  July  16. 
1970.  and  on  which  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Materials  and  Fuels  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AHairs. 
with  an  executive  session  on  the  meas- 
ure said  to  be  Imminent  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  fuels  and 
enenry  commission,  to  be  composed  of 
officials  of  the  executive  branch,  chair- 
men of  specified  Independent  agencies. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  experts  from 
the  public  sector.  The  purpose  of  the 
commission  would  be  "to  recommend 
programs  and  policies  intended  to  in- 
sure that  United  States  requirements  for 
low  cost  energy  will  be  met.  and  to  rec- 
oncile environmental  quality  require- 
ments   with    future    enersy    needs." 

In  the  face  of  threatened  fuel  short- 
ages and  electric  power  deficiencies,  the 
country's  requirements  for  fuels  and  en- 
ergy will  not  be  solved  by  charges  and 
countercharges.  Fallacious  charges,  for 
example,  allege  that  oil  companies  which 
have  acquired  coal  reserves  and  cMl 
producing  units  are  mainly  responsible 
for  higher  coal  prices  and  low  supplies 
of  coal  at  critical  power  producing 
points  There  are  other  implications  In- 
volving oU  and  natural  gas  supplies,  as 
well  as  coal,  that  need  to  be  Investigated 
and  studied  carefully  and  realistically 
by  a  competent  commission.  It  should  be 
so  constituted  that  it  would  be  nonpar- 
tisan and  representative  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  quasl-JucUcial — In- 
dependent    agency — segments    of     the 


Federal  Govertunent.  and  further  bal- 
anced with  nongovernmental  expert 
members  from  the  public  sector.  Such  a 
commission  would  be  the  best  instru- 
mentality to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
sound  fuels  and  energy  policies  for  the 
Nation. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  two  of 
the  oil  firms— Continental  OU  Co..  and 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. — which  have 
acquired  and  have  been  operating  large 
coal-producing  businesses  in  West  Vir- 
ginia have  presented  written  testimony 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  favorable  to  the  fuels  and 
energy  commission  legislation.  They  have 
given  indisputable  evidence  that  coal 
production  has  been  Increased,  not  re- 
duced or  kept  stagnant,  since  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  coal  properties  they  op- 
erate in  several  States,  esaeclally  In  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia. 

Continental  Oil  acquired  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  in  1966,  and  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  was  merged  with  Occidental 
Petroleum  in  January  1988. 

Testimony  by  C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr., 
5-nlor  vice  president  of  Continental,  and 
WilUim  Bellano.  president  of  Occidental, 
to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  Is 
forthright  and.  in  the  words  nf  Mr  Hard- 
esty. "makes  abundantly  clear  that  di- 
verse activities  by  petroleum  companies 
have  actually  increased  rather  'han  de- 
creased competition." 

Mr.  Hardesty.  former  Gener.il  Coun- 
^eI  of  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Is  knowl- 
edgeable on  fuels  matters.  His  letter  of 
testimony  to  the  Interior  Committee  on 
behalf  of  Continental  Oil  and  Consolldn- 
lion  Coal  Co..  makes  a  clear  case  nr 
Consolidation  Coal's  growth  since  Its  os- 
sodatlon  with  Continental  in  1968.  espe- 
cially in  the  following  paragraph : 

In  the  three  yean.  1987  through  J9S9. 
capital  outlays  and  commltmeDta  for  new 
mines  and  exnanded  capacity  at  existing 
mines  totaled  »174  million.  This  compares 
with  fees  million  spent  by  Consol  for  the 
same  purpose  In  the  th  "^  years  prior  to 
tlie  merger.  Since  19M.  we  have  built  or  are 
building  15  now  mines  and  are  forecasting 
annual  coal  production  of  approximately  BO 
million  tons  by  the  end  of  1973.  In  other 
words.  Continental  has  almost  tripled  the 
rate  of  capital  investment  \n  order  to  double 
coal  production  since  the  merger.  If  the  In- 
dustry had  expanded  prt>ductlon  at  the  same 
rate  as  Consol  between  l»6<  and  1970.  there 
would  be  a  surplus  coal  production  In  1970 
of  approximately  150  mUUon  tons  rather 
than  a  threatened  sborug*. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bellano  Is  In  on  unusually  good  position 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  growth  of 
Island  Creek  Cool  Co.  since  it  merged 
flrith  OccidenUl  Petroleum.  Mr.  Bellano 
was  president  of  Island  Creek  Coal  be- 
fore Its  purchase  of  Occidental  and.  since 
March  of  this  year,  has  been  president 
of  the  parent  company.  Occidental.  I 
quote  from  the  Bellano  testimony  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  Island  Creek  was  purchased  It  bad 
a  net  worth  of  approximately  tai  million, 
was  producing  36  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually and  sold  ony  4.7  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket. Our  long  range  programs  left  Island 
Creek  with  relatively  limited  expansion 
plans.  Once  we  were  purchased  by  Occidental, 
our  plans  changed  virtually  over  lUght.  In- 


deed, within  the  first  year,  our  plant  In- 
vestment doubled  when  Occidental  made 
available  fenS  mHUon  In  new  building  funds, 
ft  sum  since  vastly  Increased  and  la  due  to 
approximate  »50O  million  In  the  years  ahead. 
With  that  one  decision.  Occidental  moved 
Island  Creek  Into  a  stronger  competitive  posi- 
tion within  the  coal  Industry,  permitting  us 
to  open  a  number  of  new  mines  with  result- 
ant Increased  supplies  for  all  coal  users,  as 
well  as  a  new  metallurgical  source  for  Bales 
overseas.  In  the  next  5  years,  by  example,  we 
will  open  ai  new  mines  and  by  1975  will  have 
tripled  production.  Our  sales  to  utilities  will 
grow  from  3  percent  of  the  market  to  9  per- 
cent OS  we  produce  35  million  tons  of  steam 
coal.  Overall,  we  will  produce  a  total  of  61 
million  tons,  another  Insuncc  of  almost 
tripling  production,  which  will  raise  our 
share  of  the  market  from  4.7  percent  to  9 
percent. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  to  hear  and  to  read  charges 
mainly  from  Tennessee  Volley  Authority 
and  New  England  areas  with  warnings 
that  fuel  production  is  increasingly  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
companies,  and  with  implications  of  dire 
consequences. 

I  made  inquiries  concerning  coal  as- 
pects, especially  as  they  relate  to  capital 
investments  and  production  prior  to 
mergers  and  subsequent  to  mergers.  The 
facts  that  were  revealed  refuted  the  al- 
legations. I  recommended  to  ofUcials  of 
both  Continental  Oil  Co.  and  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.  that  they  shape  their 
facts  in  the  forai  of  letters  of  testimony 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson),  and  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Mossi .  Both  firms  did  submit  tesU- 
ir.ony  by  letter,  even  though  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  4092  had  been  closed  and  the 
hearing  record  had  been  printed. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Interior  Committee  hearings  were 
printed  prior  to  receipt  by  that  commit- 
tee of  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Hardesty  for 
Continental  OU  and  Mr.  Bellano  for 
Occidental  Petroleum.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letters  of  both  gentle- 
men to  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
a.'i  follows; 

CONTtNOSRAL  On.  Co., 
Netr  Vor*.  N.r.,  Octolttr  n,  1170. 
Hon.  RKNar  M.  Jsckson, 
Chairman,    Senate    Committer   ok   Interior 
and  Insvlar  Affairs.  Neva  Senate  Offloe 
Buildtn^.  Washington,  D.O. 

Obab  SaKAToa^jACKaoN;  Continental  Oil 
Company  wishes  to  express  Its  support  of 
8.  4092  which  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy.  The  stated  purpose 
of  this  legislation — "to  recommend  programs 
and  policies  Intended  to  Insure  that  t7n]ted 
States'  requirements  for  low  cost  energy  will 
be  met.  and  to  reconcUe  environmental 
quaUty  requirements  with  future  energy 
needs" — establishes  a  goal  of  highest  prior- 
ity and  Importance  to  this  nation. 

Such  a  comprehensive  overview  and  coor- 
dinated approach  to  the  many  governmental 
policies  relating  to  fuels  Is  vital  If  we  are 
to  Insure  the  avaUablllty  of  adequate  sup- 
pUes  of  energy.  Public  policy  must  reflect 
the  Insatiable  energy  needs  of  a  dynamic  so- 
ciety. Continuity  and  stability  of  policies 
affecting  aU  aspects  of  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies— taxea.  Import  programs,  environmen- 
tal controls,  avallabiuty  of  oapiul.  trana- 
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portatloD    facilities — we    essential    Ingredl- 
eau  of  long-rmnge  planning. 

In  recent  weeks,  public  attention  has  been 
lociised  on  a  threatened  shortage  of  fuels. 
There  Is  a  belated  but  growing  recognition 
that  wishful  thinking  wUl  not  produce  and 
bring  to  the  consumer  adequate  supplies  of 
gas.  oil  and  coal. 

Attempts  to  Bfislgn  reasons  for  the  threat- 
ened shortages  have  in  man;  instances 
Ignored  real  causes.  Uniformed  sources  have 
charged  that  some  petroleum  companies  are 
rei=ponsible  because  they  are  engaged  In  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  coal  and  uranium. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  facta  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  such  diverse  activities  by  petro- 
leum companies  has  actually  increased 
rather  than  decreased  competition. 

Because  the  acquisition  by  Continental  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  been  epe- 
cincoUy  mentioned,  permit  me  to  detail  the 
growth  of  this  company  since  Its  association 
with  Continental  in  1966.  In  the  three  years. 
1967  through  1969,  capital  outlays  and  com- 
mitments for  new  mines  and  expanded  ca- 
pacity at  existing  mines  totaled  »174  nill- 
Uou.  This  compares  with  $66  million  spent 
by  Consol  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  merger.  Since  1066,  we 
hav*  buUt  or  are  building  15  new  mines  and 
are  forecasting  annual  coal  production  of 
approKlmalely  80  million  tons  by  the  end  of 
1972.  In  other  words.  Continental  has  al- 
most tripled  the  rate  of  capital  Investment 
In  order  to  double  coal  production  since  the 
merger. 

If  the  coal  Industry  had  expanded  produc- 
Uon  at  the  same  rate  as  Consol  between  1966 
and  1970.  there  would  be  a  surplus  coal  pro- 
duction In  1970  of  approximately  150  million 
tons  rather  than  a  threatened  shortage. 

Prices  of  coal  have  increased  for  obvious 
reasons.  Society  has  properly  demanded  Im- 
proved mine  health  and  safety,  rigid  reclama- 
tion of  surface  lands,  and  amelioration  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  This  accompanied  by 
higher  labor.  Interest,  building  and  supply 
costs  can  only  result  in  higher  production 
costs.  As  a  nation  we  are  now  paying  the 
cobt  for  the  cheap  fuels  which  we  have  en- 
Joyed  throughout  our  history. 

It  Is  slgulflcant  to  note  that  88  Co  of  Con- 
soi'B  sales  to  electric  utilities  are  governed  by 
long-term  contracts  providing  for  price  rises 
only  In  response  to  higher  costs.  Escalation 
clauses  require  that  we  must  satisfy  our  cus- 
tomers that  higher  costs  ore  In  fact  being 
Incurred. 

Por  those  who  desire  to  face  facta,  there 
are  clear  reasons  some  coal  consumers  are 
experiencing  coal  shortages. 

FiTU. — ^The  demand  for  electricity  In  the 
last  half  Of  the  1960*s  was  seriously  under- 
estimated. The  1964  NaUcmal  Power  Survey 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  widely 
used  as  a  planning  document,  projected  an 
average  annual  growth  In  U.S.  electricity  de- 
mand of  6.9%  between  1965  and  1970.  In- 
stead, electricity  demand  growth  averaged 
8.1*!t  per  year  between  1965  and  1969.  This 
higher  level  of  demand  alone  necessitated  the 
use  of  as  million  tons  coel  equivalent  In  1969 
above  the  earlier  FPC  forecasts. 

These  estimates  adversely  affected  invest- 
ments in  new  coel  mines  as  well  as  In  trans- 
portation and  other  utility  fuels.  It  takes 
three  to  four  years  to  bring  a  coal  mine  Into 
production,  and  no  amount  of  wishful 
thinking  can  speed  up  the  process. 

Second. — Had  nuclear  generating  capacity 
come  on  stream  as  projected  and  scheduled 
In  1970,  some  IB  million  tons  of  coal  would 
not  be  needed. 

Heavy  government  research  Into  nuclear 
power  preceded  the  announcement  in  1963 
of  the  first  purchase  by  a  utility  of  a  nuclear 
plant  without  direct  government  subsidy 
(which  subsidies  by  1967  hod  amounted  to 
82.3  blllloni  -  Throughout  the  period  of  1963- 
1967  published  studies  indicated  that  nuclear 
plants  possessed  a  cost  advantage  over  fos- 
sil-fueled plants   and  that  this  advantage 


would  widen  in  time  unless  coal  were  sold  at 
much  lower  prices.  The  papers  were  full  of 
announcements  by  a  number  of  utility  exec- 
utives that  their  systems  would  not  build 
any  more  coal-Qred  planu.  Nuclear  "over- 
kill'  was  not  caused  by  petroleum  and  coal 
companies. 

Third. — Railroad  coal  car  fbort&ges  cost 
The  U.S.  some  seven  million  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duction In  1969.  Car  shortages  have  con- 
tinued to  be  widespread  In  1070. 

The  railroad  Industry  In  Its  planning  was 
also  laced  with  the  same  oversell  of  nuclear 
energy  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  quotas  on 
Imported  residual  oil.  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  along  with  some  other  producers, 
has  tried  to  alleviate  the  problem  throu^ 
private  ownership  of  cars.  Through  efflolent 
planning  and  operation,  the  774  cars  which 
Consol  owns  or  leases  are  able  to  haul  u 
much  coal  as  almoct  6.000  coal  can  la  nor- 
mal use. 

Fourth. — During  1909.  as  much  as  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coal  production  wot 
lost  through  wildcat  strikes  in  the  industry 
and  only  In  recent  months  has  thli  situation 
improved. 

Labor  peace  and  more  efficient  use  of  zmU- 
road  equipment  can  solve  threatened  coal 
sboruges. 

Fi/th. — This  nation's  need  for  an  Improved 
environment  had  Its  first  manifestations  in 
very  strict  sulfur  oxide  emission  standards. 
The  restrictions  came  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  proven  economical  stack  gas  control 
devices  to  remove  SO,  following  combustion 
of  coal  In  the  boiler.  Rather  than  develop  or 
Install  these  devices,  energy  consumers 
turned  to  cleaner  fuels — natural  gas  and  resi- 
dua] fuel  oil.  The  switch  so  dramatically 
changed  the  demand  picture  for  gas  and  fuel 
oils  that  the  East  Oos£t  now  depends  almost 
entirely  (OSTc )  on  foreign  sources  for  Its  re- 
sidual oil  and  demand  for  gas  exceeds  supply. 
Worldwide  dislocations  of  oil  and  trans- 
portation facilities  have  further  affected 
availability  and  cost  of  residual  and  other  low 
sulfur  fuel   oil. 

Sixth. — ^Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
L^islatlon  enacted  in  1969  bos  reduced  the 
productivity  of  most  underground  mines. 
Provisions  of  the  law  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  light  of  operating  experiences 
during  1070  and  those  provisions  which  do 
not  enhance  health  or  safety  but  affect  pro- 
ductivity ahould  be  revised. 

The  geological,  geophysical,  research  and 
engineering  cspablUtles  of  Continental  have 
been  of  assistance  to  the  coal  mining  activi- 
ties of  Consol.  These  added  talents  already 
have  and  wUl  continue  to  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  synthetic  oil  and  gas  from 
cool.  Certainly,  the  broadened  financial  base 
enhances  Consol's  abUlty  to  engage  In  long- 
range  planning  so  necessary  to  help  meet  this 
nation's  fuel  requirements. 

Continental  has  prospected  for  and  found 
commercial  reserves  of  uranium.  When  Its 
mill  iB  completed,  it  will  furnish  a  prospec- 
tive 1.2%  to  3.4%  of  the  uranium  market 
demand.  Since  Continental  produces  only 
1.8*;^^  of  U.8.  crude  oU  and  only  1.4%  of  U.8. 
marketed  gas  production,  the  marketing  of 
which  is  largely  controlled  by  others.  Is  it 
realistic  to  allege  that  It  occupies  a  monopoly 
poeltlon  in  these  intensely  competitive  Indus- 
tries? 

We  hope  that  this  information  wlU  be 
helpful  as  you  proceed  with  conslderatloa  of 
B.  4093. 

Respectfully. 

C.  BOWABD  Hardsstt^  Jr., 

Senfor  Vice  Prexident. 

OCCmXNTAL  PnHOLBUM  COEP., 

Los  Angelei.  OaHf..  October  12,  X870. 
Hon.  HsNaT  M.  Jacksow, 

Chairvutn,   Committee  on   Interior  and   In- 

BuUtr  Affairt,  VJS.  Senate,  WasMngtan. 

D.C. 

Dkae  Ur.  Cbaoucah:  In  recent  weeks,  the 

energy   problems   resulting   from    Improper 


prior  planning  by  the  utilities  have  prompted 
a  wlde-rauglug  attack  on  the  Coal  Industry. 
During  this  period,  the  rhetoric  escalated  to 
such  a  point  that  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  resulted. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  de« 
fend  the  Coal  Industry,  since  in  response  to 
rhetoric  the  Industry  has  replied  reasonably 
and  factually  to  set  the  record  straight.  Nor 
Is  there  within  these  pages  any  attempt  to 
defend  this  company,  for  we  were  not  named 
during  the  furor.  However,  that  episode 
ser\'ed  as  a  reminder  to  me  that  many  of 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Island  Creek  Cool  Company  since 
it  merged  with  Occidental  Petroleum  in  Jan- 
uary or  1968. 

Reviewing  our  new  five  year  plan,  the  ben- 
eats  aa  a  result  of  that  alliance  ore  impor- 
tant enough  that  I  would  like  to  point  them 
out. 

A£  an  aside.  I  might  add  that  I  am  In  an 
unusually  good  poettlon  to  miike  a  Judgment 
on  this,  since  I  was  Preeldent  of  Island  Creek 
before  its  purcho^  by  Occidental  and.  since 
March  of  this  year,  have  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Occidental. 

When  Island  Creek  was  purchased  It  had 
a.  net  worth  of  approximately  »ai  million, 
was  producing  26  million  tons  annually  and 
sold  only  4.7rc  of  the  market. 

Our  long  range  programs  left  us  with  rela- 
tively limited  expansion  plans.  Once  we  were 
purchased  by  Occidental,  our  plans  changed 
virtUiilly  overnight.  Indeed,  within  the  first 
year,  our  plant  Investment  doubled  when 
Occidental  made  available  •175  million  in 
new  building  funds,  a  sum  since  vastly  in- 
creased and  due  to  approximate  ^00  mlUlon 
lu  the  years  ahead. 

With  that  one  declalon.  Occidental  moved 
I-sland  Creek  into  a  stronger  competitive 
position  within  the  Industry,  permitting  us 
to  open  a  number  of  new  mines  with  result- 
ant increased  supplies  for  all  coal  users,  as 
well  as  a  new  metallurgical  source  for  sales 
overseas. 

In  the  next  five  years,  by  example,  we  will 
open  twenty-one  new  mines  nationally  and 
by   1975  will  have  tripled  production. 

Our  sales  to  utilities  will  grow  from  9':^ 
of  the  market  to  9%  as  we  produce  35  million 
tons  of  steam  coal. 

Overall,  we  will  produce  a  total  of  61  mU- 
Iton  tons,  another  Instance  of  almost  tripling 
production,  which  wlU  raise  our  share  of  the 
market  from  4.7  Cp  toO"^  . 

Very  obviously,  this  kind  of  immediate 
growth  will  have  an  affect,  not  Just  on  the 
company  but  on  the  entire  field  of  coal,  for 
In  the  case  of  21  new  mines  aloue.  we  have 
committed  an  initial  investment  of  9226300,- 
000.  creating  8.724  new  Jobs,  adding  an  ad- 
ditional S83.730.000  m  payroll  and  providing 
an  additional  37  million  tons  of  coal  to  meet 
any  shortages. 

More  specifically,  this  will  mean  In  West 
Virginia  alone  that  In  addition  to  our  already 
thriving  operations  there.  Island  Creek,  using 
these  additional  funds  made  available  by 
Occidental,  will  commit  an  initial  Investment 
of  $39,800,000  for  five  new  mines,  creating 
1,870  new  Jobs,  adding  tlS  million  to  the 
state's  pavroll  structure  and  a  new  coal  pro- 
duction ot  7,940.000  tons,  of  which  S.400.000 
will  go  to  utilities. 

This  kind  of  figure  is  indicative  of  the 
progress  that  Island  Creek  was  Immediately 
able  to  make  once  It  merged  with  a  larger 
natural  resources  firm. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  attention  to  this 
brief  letter  about  Occidental  and  Island 
Creek. 

Naturally,  we  will  be  pleased  to  add  any 
further  statistics  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  and.  from  time  to  time.  I  hope  that  It 
wUI  be  possible  to  us  to  continue  to  keep 
you  apprised  of  our  development. 
Sincerely  yours. 

yp.i.t*M  Bellamo, 

President. 
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WHY  PICK  ON  THE  GI? 
Mr.  YOXJNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
news  Item  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  of 
September  20  relates  the  story  of  a  young 
boy  serving  his  military  obiit^ation  to  his 
countr\-  in  our  army  m  Vietnam.  This 
18-year-old  youth  lost  his  M-16  rifle 
while  on  a  helicopter  assault  mission. 
Army  officials  told  the  young  soldier  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  $130  for  the  loss 
of  the  rifle  or  that  amount  would  be  de- 
ducted from  his  pay.  The  boy  and  his 
familv  consider  this  unfair.  Incidentally. 
Ihe  boys  father  sened  17 '2  years  in  the 
Na\'>-.  Can  you  imagine  the  outcry  from 
the  Pentagon  if  our  generals  and  ad- 
mirals were  held  responsible  for  billions 
of  dollars  in  wasteful  weapons  systems? 
Those  generals  and  admiials  would  be 
broke  before  ihey  finished  paying  for 
their  super  boondoggle — the  so-called 
Safeguard  anti -ballistic -missile  sj-stem. 


COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  OP 
COLORADO  MINES 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  great  interest  the  recent  announce- 
ment b.v  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  it  had  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Colorado  regarding  cooper- 
ative mspection  of  metal  and  nonmetal 
mines  ui  Colorado.  Smce  I  Eidvocated  that 
approach  several  years  ago  as  the  most 
sensible  method  of  implementing  mine 
safety  laws,  it  is  gratifying  to  s>ee  that  it 
Ls  finally  being  put  into  effect. 

The  agreement  was  entered  pureuant 
to  the  Federal  Metai  and  Nonmetallic 
Mines  Safety  Act.  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  health 
and  saiety  standards  for  noncoal  mines. 
Mandatory  Federal  standards  imder  that 
act  became  enforceable  July  31. 1970.  Un- 
der the  agreement,  the  Colorado  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards  established 
by  Colorado  which  provide  protection 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  standards.  Mine 
inspections  will  be  regularly  conducted 
by  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  to  as- 
sure that  the  standards  are  being  com- 
plied with  Each  noncoal  mine  will  be 
inspected  once  annually  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

Colorado  Is  the  second  State  to  enter 
such  an  agreement,  Arizona  being  the 
first.  In  order  to  qualify  for  participation 
in  this  Joint  Inspection  program  Colo- 
rado had  to  satisfy  several  conditions 
specified  in  the  act: 

First,  submission  of  a  State  plan 
agreement  to  be  administered  by  the 
Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines;  and 

Second,  assurance  that  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  adequate  legeU  au- 
thority, funds,  and  qualified  persoimel 
to  enforce  existing  health  and  saiety 
standards,  which  are  substantially  as  ef- 
fective as  the  Federal  standards. 

To  contmue  participating.  Colorado 
must  submit  reports  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  evaluate  the 
Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines'  performance 
under  the  asreement  And  as  the  Federal 
standards  are  modified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Colorado  standards  must 
be  revised  so  that  they  continue  to 
provide  equivalent  protection. 

I  strongly  supported  this  joint  inspec- 
tion approach  which  gives  the  States 


primary  responsibility  for  developing  and 
enforcing  their  own  mine  health  and 
safety  standards  when  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mines  Safety  Act  was 
before  the  Senate  in  1966.  I  felt  Uiat. 
given  the  lack  of  uniform  Federal  health 
and  safety  standards  and  the  difficulty 
in  developing  and  applying  such  stand- 
ards throughout  the  diverse  mining  in- 
dusti-y.  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  give 
each  State  the  basic  responsibility  of  de- 
velopmg  and  enforcing  its  own  stand- 
ards. Although  the  Senate  did  not  adopt 
that  appi-oach.  such  a  proviaion  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  and  it  was  re- 
tained by  the  conferees. 

The  act  became  law  on  September  18. 
1966.  The  fact  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  did  not  complete  its  promul- 
gation of  mandatory  Federal  standards 
until  July  31,  1970,  almost  4  years  later, 
underUes  the  validity  of  my  point  re- 
garding the  difficulty  of  developing  uni- 
form Federal  health  and  saiety  stand- 
ards throughout  the  mining  industry. 

At  any  rate.  Colorado  has  always  been 
at  the  forefront  In  the  area  of  mine 
health  and  safety,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  it  is  one  of  tlie  first  SUtes  to  enter 
a  cooperative  inspection  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mines  Saiety  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  news  accoimt  of  this  agree- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  10  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CoLoaAoo  Acajexs  to  Mine  Qhrrrt 

Colorado  bas  became  the  second  state  m 
the  Union  to  enter  an  agreement  for  federoi 
cooperation  In  the  health  and  safety  inapec- 
tlun  of  metal  and  nonmetal  mines,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  announced  Friday. 

Under  the  new  agreement  signed  by  Gov. 
Love  and  Earl  T.  Hayes,  acting  director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Colorado  Bu- 
reau of  Mlnea  wUl  enforce  standards  equiva- 
lent to  the  regulations  esiabUahed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  also  wUl  make 
one  inspection  a  year  of  every  Colorado  un- 
dergroiuid  noncojil  mine. 

The  agreement  Is  authorized  by  ihe  Fed- 
cr3j  Metal  and  Nonmetal  Mine  Safety  Act 
which  empowers  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  set  health  and  ealety  standards  tor 
America's  noncoal  mines. 


THE  CONSUMER  MOVEMENT— AD- 
DRESS BY  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSIONER ELMAN 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Commis- 
sioner Philip  Elman  is  completing  a  dis- 
tinguished term  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  On  Wednesday. 
October  6.  1970,  the  Commissioner  spoke 
to  the  Marketing  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  He 
cautioned  businessmen  that  they  "must 
make  a  dramatic  turn  to  the  more  tradi- 
tional forms  of  competition — price,  qual- 
ity, and  service.  Tomorrow's  consumers 
will  be  more  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  ecology  aspects  of  a  soda  bottle  than 
its  color,  size,  or  accompanying  Jingle." 
His  speech  traced  the  development  of 
the  consumer  movement  and  urged  that 
the  business  community  work  to  upgrade 
consumer  legislation  and  to  improve 
practices  in  the  marketplace  through 
greater  voluntary  effort. 


As  the  Senate  heads  toward  adjourn- 
ment, I  urge  Senators  to  consider  the 
comments  of  Commissioner  Elman  and 
to  return  with  a  fresh  commitment  to 
make  the  American  marketplace  work 
for  businessmen  and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commissioner  Elman's  excel- 
lent speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

niB  CoNSUMCtt  Movement — And  Waax  It 

Means  for  Business 

(By  PhlUp  Etm&n) 


The  real  revoluUona  In  world  history  have 
been  the  revoluUooa  Ln  human  valuee,  ideas, 
feelings,  and  taetes.  Mankind  Is  passing 
Uirough  -such  a  cultural  revolution  now.  Un- 
mistakable signs  of  i\M  presence  are  all  about 
us.  here  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  parte  of 
the  globe  nnd  among  all  claseee  of  people. 
Generated  prlmiirtly  by  the  young,  its  eesence 
Is  a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  the  individual; 
a  jjyous  UbertiUon  of  the  human  aplrit;  an 
insistence  on  truth  and  honeety  in  personal 
relations,  and  a  total  rejection  of  hypocrtay 
and  cant;  a  renewed  concern  for  the  uses  to 
which  power,  public  and  private,  la  put,  azut 
a  flxed  determination  that  It  be  used  to  pre- 
serve and  enrich  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happnless,  not  to  destroy  them,  to  protect 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  good  earth, 
not  to  lay  them  waste.  Ita  consequence,  we 
may  hope,  will  be  to  close  at  last  the  ancient 
gap  between  the  Ideals  men  preach  and  the 
Injustices  they  practice  in  their  daily  llvee. 
Its  sure  effect,  in  any  event,  will  be  to  trans- 
form radically  the  structures  and  Institu- 
tions of  society,  political  and  economic  as 
well  OS  social. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
one  phase  of  this  revolutlcMi.  smaU  perhape 
In  lUi  relation  to  the  whole,  but  large  In  Its 
elgnlflcance  for  you  as  businessmen  market- 
ing productfl  to  the  new  type  of  Individual 
wbo.  wltli  increasing  rapidity.  Is  emerging  as 
your  principal  customer.  HUs  expectations  of 
you,  your  products,  and  tiie  way  you  sell  and 
advertise  them,  will  be  vostly  different  from 
those  of  hi6  parents;  and  you  will  do  well 
to  mark  these  differences  and  to  respond  to 
them. 

n 
The  I960's  saw  the  beginning  stagee  of  the 
new  consumer  movement  Now,  In  the  1970*s, 
we  are  seeing  a  freeh  stage— with  leas  talk 
and  more  action,  focusing  upon  the  practi- 
calities, the  procedures,  the  funding,  and  the 
Institutional  changes  believed  necessary. 

One  action  front  Is  Congress,  where  con- 
sumer legislation  wiU  surely  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future.  Pending  bills,  if  passed, 
would  create  Bubatantlally  new  legal  rights 
and  obligations  extending  far  beyond  exlat- 
ing  requirements  of  law.  Other  bUls  would 
establish  new  private  and  public  remedies 
and  procedure*  for  providing  expanded  con- 
sumer protection. 

A  second  front  la  represented  by  the  pri- 
vate action  of  consumer  groups  and  con- 
cerned clUzens.  Consumers  are  not  mer^y 
complaining  about  problems  but  are  taUng 
to  the  courts  to  remedy  their  grievances. 
Consumer  lawsuits  are  being  fUed  in  growing 
numbers.  And  consumer  groupa  have  begun 
to  Intervene  pnd  plead  the  public  interest 
before  federal  and  Btate  agencies.  All  of  these 
actions  are  supported  by  a  small  but  bur- 
geoning legion  of  able  and  dedicated  public 
interest  lawyers. 

On  a  third  front  are  the  expanding  con- 
sumer protection  acUvlUes  of  the  federal 
agencies.  Today  tJtiese  agencies  are  under  at- 
tack from  consumer  advocates,  who  feel  that 
their  Interests  are  not  being  sufflciently 
heeded.  There  are  increasing  indications  tbat 
the  agencies  are  responding  to  these  con- 
cerns. The  Federal  Trade   Commission,  for 


example,  has  chosen  not  to  await  Congres- 
sional extension  of  Its  powers,  but  to  exercise 
fully  its  remedial  authority  under  existing 
law.  The  Commission  haa  already  asserted 
ItB  power  to  require  a  re.'^pondenfs  future 
BdverU&lng  to  mdude  affirmative  dlsclosuree 
designed  to  overcome  and  dl3.sipate  any  resid- 
ual deceptio:is  of  the  public  resulting  from 
past  misrepresentations.  And  It  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  establishing  Its  authority  to  re- 
quire respondent*  to  make  appropriate  re- 
dress to  consumers  Injured  by  unfair  trade 
practices — by  giving  relunds  nnd  paying  dam- 
ages. The  Commission  is  sensitive  to  the  crit- 
icism that  Its  authority  has  been  limited  to 
poUte  wrlat-slapplng  and  negotiation  of  weak 
promises  of  future  good  behavior.  Business- 
men should  also  anticipate  now  and  Innova- 
tive substonUve  regulatory  policies  from  the 
FTC  For  example,  In  el  recent  complaint,  the 
Commission — instead  of  challenging  a  dubi- 
ous advertising  claim  as  false — has  alleged 
the  making  of  such  an  unsubstantlatad 
cXaim  to  be  unfair.  The  theory  of  tills  com- 
plaint Is  simple  but  far-reaching — advertis- 
ers must  not  make  equivocal,  arguably  tziie, 
or  unprovable  claims,  but  only  those  which 
they  can  substantiate  with  definite  factual 
proof. 

On  a  fourth  front  has  been  the  activism  of 
state  and  local  agencies.  Prodded  by  con- 
sumer advocates,  by  the  liaison  work  of  the 
FTC.  and  by  the  simple  fact  that  Increased 
consumer  protection  Is  not  only  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  but  makes  good  political 
sense,  numerous  cities,  counties,  and  states 
have  enacted  and  are  vigorously  enforcing 
sizong  consumer  legislation. 

In  sum,  on  these  four  separate  fronU,  the 
consumer  movement  la  proceeding  wltb  a 
deflulte  course  of  action,  not  merely  talk. 
The  goals  bave  been  agreed  upon  and  the 
support  consolidated.  The  future — ^mucb 
nearer  than  many  suppose — will  bring  (Ij 
broader  and  stricter  regulation  of  business 
conduct  as  It  relates  to  consumers:  and  (S) 
much  vaoT^  effective  remedies  and  penalties 
for  violation  of  these  regulations.  Whether 
these  new  sanctions  and  requirements  come 
about  by  federal  leglslatlou.  by  action  of  fed- 
eral agencies,  by  state  and  local  action,  or  by 
private  consumer  action,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these.  I  assure  you  that  tbey 
will  come — in  some  form  and  at  some  time 
soon.  Admittedly,  the  various  possibilities 
range  In  severity  from  mild  reform  to  radi- 
cal change.  But  even  such  limited  proposals 
as  the  Administration's  triggered  class  ac- 
tion bill  would  dramatically  increase  the 
cost  of  deception.  Moreover,  the  existence  of 
consumer  action  on  at  least  four  separate 
fronts  la  oasurance  that  while  progress  may 
be  stlOed  or  defeated  on  one  front,  it  will 
emerge  on  another  front.  Expansion  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  powers  and 
available  sanctions  wUl  come — It  not  by  fed- 
eral legislation,  then  by  court  decisions  up- 
holding the  Commission's  own  assertion  of 
these  powers.  Members  of  the  private  bar  will 
be  suing  companies  for  damages  whether  or 
not  Etate  and  federal  class  action  legislation 
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In  light  of  all  of  theae  developments,  what 
should  be  the  response  of  the  business  com- 
munity? 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  spoke  to  this  same 
gathering,  I  gave  the  following  advice: 

"Whether  there  wUl  be  additional  con- 
sumer legislation  or  regulation  is  In  a  real 
sense  up  to  you.  Do  nothing.  Ignore  the  gen- 
uine grievances  of  consumers,  pretend  that 
the  revolution  in  marketing  has  not  created 
problems  that  need  attention,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  government  will  move  into  the 
vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  your  actions  to 
meet  these  problems  could  be  more  effective 
than  government  regulation  and  obviate  the 
need  for  it,  In  this  field,  as  in  others,  gov- 
ernment and  business  working  together  can 
do  more  than  either  could  do  separately." 

I  think  that  advice  la  still  sound  today. 
In  1070,  Just  as  m  1O68,  there  la  much  that 


businessmen    can    and    should    do — indeed 
must  do. 

First,  marketers  and  businessmen  can  and 
should  work  for  improvement,  not  defeat,  of 
pending  consumer  legislation — In  order  to 
make  these  new  laws  and  regulations  rea- 
sonable, realistic,  and  fair.  If  you  simply  dig 
In  your  heels  and  say  "no.  never,"  you  will 
serve  neither  your  own  Interests  nor  those 
of  the  general  public.  You  will  only  ensure 
that  the  actions  ttat  will  come — over  your 
opposition — will  l^tnoro  severe  and  less  ac- 
commodating. If,',  on  the  other  hand,  you 
Join  in  the  search  for  sensible  and  practical 
reforms,  all  could  benefit  greatly. 

Secondly.  Individual  buamessmen  must 
make  a  far  greater  effort  to  avoid  stepping 
over  the  Une  of  illegality  In  tbelr  marketing 
practices.  By  this,  T  do  not  mean  "legal 
brinkmanship"— that  Is,  obe>ing  only  the 
most  norrow  and  niggardly  Interpretatloan  of 
the  law.  1  mean  the  exact  opposite.  Busi- 
nessmen should,  whenever  possible,  act  upon 
that  view  of  the  law  wblob  mofit  favors  hon- 
esty, full  disclosure,  and  fair  treatment  of 
consumers.  In  this  regard.  I  commend  to  your 
attention  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandels  m  1915  before  his  appointment  to 
the  bench : 

"I  have  been  at  times  counsel  for  a  few 
trusts.  The  president  of  one  of  tbe  largest 
of  them,  when  we  were  discussing  the  law 
some  four  or  five  years  ago — and  he  was  full 
of  his  attacks  against  the  Sherman  Law — 
said  uj  me.  'Now,  you  have  been  speaking  In 
favor  of  this  Sherman  Law,  and  I  have  been 
going  aroimd  and  trying  to  find  out  what  I 
can  do.  and  I  can't  get  any  advice  as  to  what 
I  can  do.'  And  be  said,  in  rather  a  pleasant 
enough  way,  but  In  certain  ways  rather 
sneering.  Perhaps  you  can  advise  me."  I  said. 
'I  can  advise  you  perfectly,  but  It  Is  a  ques- 
tton  what  advice  I  can  give  you.  If  you  ask 
me  how  near  you  can  walk  to  the  edge  of 
precipice  without  going  over.  I  can't  tell  you, 
for  you  may  walk  on  the  edge,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  you  may  step  on  a  smooth  etone,  or 
strike  against  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  root  sticking 
out,  and  you  may  go  over  that  precipice.  But 
if  you  ask  me,  how  near  you  can  go  to  that 
pr»clplce  and  stlU  be  safe.  I  can  teU  you. 
and  I  can  guarantee  that  whatever  mishap 
comes  to  you,  you  will  not  fall  over  that 
precipice.  •  •  •  Tou  mtiat  not  expect 
from  the  Sherman  Law  any  more  than  you 
do  from  any  other  law  you  are  dealing  wlth. 
You  must  not  expect  that  you  can  go  to  the 
verge  of  that  law  without  running  any  risks. 
Why  should  you?  Tou  do  not  In  any  other 
relation  of  life  that  I  know  of." 

In  his  own  self-interest,  a  prudent  busi- 
nessman should  maintain  a  safe  distance 
from  the  precipice  of  Illegality.  With  new 
remedies  and  penalties,  and  with  new  en- 
forcement procedures  and  methods.  11  you 
should  fall  off  the  cliff,  the  abyss  below  will 
be  much  deeper.  In  the  future,  sonctlons  will 
bo  more  frequent,  more  demanding,  and 
more  publicized.  Businessmen  will  be  ordered 
not  merely  to  halt  unlawful  practices,  but  to 
pay  substantial  penalties  for  past  violations 
and  to  compensate  consumers  Injured  by 
such  conduct.  No  longer  will  unfair  trade 
practices  be  hidden  in  the  secret  archive*  of 
federal  agencies  The  activities  of  these  agen- 
cies win  be  open  to  the  public,  and  orders 
may  require  respondents  to  spend  their  own 
advertising  dollars  to  Inform  the  public  o( 
their  past  wrongdoings.  In  short,  unfair 
.ind  deceptive  practices  will  also  be  unprof- 
Itable  public  relations  and  business  practices. 
Third,  business  must  make  a  dramatic  turn 
to  the  more  traditional  forms  of  competi- 
tion— price,  quality,  and  service.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  younger  generation — soon 
to  be  the  primary  consumers  of  business 
wares  and  ultimately  the  leaders  of  this 
country — will  not  be  persuaded  by,  nor  tol- 
erate, the  silly  commercials  and  advertising 
gimmicks  that  are  so  prevalent  today.  To- 
morrow's consumers  will  be  more  concerned 
with  the  safety  and  ecology  aspects  of  a 
soda  bottle  than  lu  color,  alae,  or  accom- 


panying Jingle.  With  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation than  any  previous  generation  of 
Americans,  these  coixstimers  of  the  future 
will  want  food  products  that,  have  a  full 
complement  of  nutrlenta  and  not  merely  a 
prvtty  package.  Business  must  adjust— and 
soon — to  a  generation  that  ts  no  longer  over- 
awed by  the  flaeblneas  of  television;  a  gen- 
eration that  questions,  rather  than  blindly 
accepts,  the  gospel  of  the  modem-day  aawk- 
err,:  s  generation  that  will  not  sit  Idly  by  1! 
products  are  not  honestly  advertised  or  do 
not  perfi^rm  as  promised. 

The  fourth  area  in  which  business  should 
act  is  in  creating  the  private  lnsttt\itlons 
to  resolve  consumer  problems  on  a  continu- 
ing and  permanent  basis.  One  such  atep 
would  be  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
internal  mechanisms  for  handling  consimier 
grlevaices.  Industry  should  also  take  steps 
t^iword  providing  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
regulation  and  sclf-pollclng  of  trade  prac- 
tices. TTae  antitrust  laws  may  provide  some 
obstacles,  but  surely  they  do  not  bar  a  far 
greater  degree  of  voluntary  action  by  bixsl- 
nessmen  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. If  business  foils  to  act,  the  full 
burden  will  fall  upon  the  government.  And 
that  will  Inevitably  mean  more  expensive, 
more  strict  regtalotlon. 


AU  of  these  6tep6  I  urge  upon  you — but 
not  merely  as  yotir  public  relation:,  gesture  of 
1970.  The  consumer  movement  presents  bu&L- 
uesj  of  the  1970's  wltb  addiUonal  respon- 
slblljtlefc.  You  are  ai>ked  to  worry  not  merely 
about  labor  costs,  profits,  and  sales  sLstlstics, 
but  about  ecology,  safety,  nutrlUoa,  and 
constmier  welfare.  But  your  task  Is  really  no 
more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  modem 
institution.  The  consumer  movement  Is  only 
part  of  a  larger  social  movement  in  this 
country,  the  implications  of  which  are  pro- 
found for  everyone  Including  business.  We 
are  living  in  a  time  of  true  social  revolution. 
And  oil  ir.atltutlons — indeed  all  persons- 
must  adjust  to  the  presElug  need  for  a 
broader  perspective  in  reaching  private  de- 
cisions- We  must  all  consider  the  effects  of 
our  own  octlvltles  upon  the  larger  public  In- 
terest— upon  the  environment,  upon  social 
Justice,  upon  Individual  freedom,  upon  the 
growth  and  progress  of  society. 

Yet.  while  fhe  task  may  be  a  difficult  one. 
It  Is  also  challenging  and  exciting.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  people  are  given  the  opportunity 
and  obligation  to  look  beyond  the  petty  con- 
cerns of  everyday  life  and  business  to  the 
broader  needs  of  forming  a  more  Just  society 
and  abetter  world. 


CAMPAIGN  BROADCAST  REFORM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  tliis  important 
and  needed  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
vetoed. 

The  cost  of  running  for  public  office 
in  this  country  today  Is  fitaggering.  Emd 
the  proposed  legislation  would  have  been 
a  major  step  toward  curing  this  gather- 
ing crisis  in  our  present  political  system 
of  representative  democracy. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on  pcUlt- 
ical  broadcasting  in  Uie  last  political 
year— 1968— was  $58.9  million.  One  can 
only  wonder  at  what  might  have  been 
done  to  improve  our  country  had  even 
a  portion  of  this  tremendous  sum  been 
channeled  Into  more  productive  and  es- 
sential areas. 

The  bill  would  have  reduced  appreci- 
ably the  overall  cost  of  campaigns  and 
would  have  opened  the  way  for  many 
qualified  men  and  wc»nen  of  modest 
means  to  enter  tbe  public  arena. 

Then,  too,  the  bill  did  establish  a 
reasonable   and  enforceable  celling  on 
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broadcast  expenditures  for  congressional. 
senatorial,  and  subematorial  candidates. 
Without   limitations    a    Jree   elective 
process  is  no  longer  free. 

Our  form  of  government  is  based  on 
the  aiisumiJtion  that  representatives  of 
the  [jeople  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  abiUty  rather  than  on  their 
financial  w^rth  or  access  to  large  sums 
of  money.  .,...>,, 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  the 
bill  has  been  criticized  for  its  shortcom- 
ings in  var.ous  aspects.  I  also  recognize 
that  the  bill  unfortunately  has  been  de- 
bated in  an  atmosphere  of  partisanship. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  principle  upon 
which  tills  proposal  stands  and  the  con- 
vlcUon  which  prompted  me  to  introduce 
it  in  the  Senate  is  one  which  the  major- 
ity of  this  bodj-  would  not  question: 
namely,  that  every  man  or  womin  in  the 
United  States  of  America  should  have  an 
eQUHl  opportunity  to  scr\e  their  Nation. 
The  bill  did  not  provide  a  complete 
inswer  to  all  the  problems  we  face  In  the 
field  of  electoral  reform,  but  by  provid- 
ing for  controls  over  siiendlng  for  pobti- 
cal  purposes  on  radio  and  television,  and 
by  insuring  that  candidates  would  be 
charged  reasonable  rather  than  exorbi- 
tant rat«s.  it  represented  a  positive  st«p 
forward. 

To  delay  until  the  perfect  and  aU- 
encompassing  instrument  of  reform  is 
de\-ised  is.  in  my  Judgment,  to  delay  for- 
ever And  the  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
unconscionable  will  become  tlie  distor- 
tions in  our  election  process. 

In  this  land  of  government  of  the  peo- 
ple I  must  confess  concern  when  the 
prospects  of  attaining  public  office  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
money  in  ones  pocket  rather  than  the 
amount  of  ability,  determination  and  In- 
tegrity in  ones  being  Hlstorj-  may  record 
that  M  AmeriCiics,  not  just  a  few  can- 
didates of  limited  means,  lost  by  this 
veto.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

TAX  SUPPORT  FOR  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  CON8XJMER  PROTEC- 
TION OROANIZATION 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  threatens  to  curtail  seri- 
ously this  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve 
racial  justice,  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  For  many  years,  legal  ac- 
tion organizations  have  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  quiet  battle  to  bring 
meaning  and  substance  to  our  laws 
through  the  time-honored  method  of 
asking  the  courts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  their  clients.  Such  groups  as  the 
N  AACP  legal  defense  fund  have  strength- 
ened the  efforts  of  racial  minorities  to 
achieve  justice  within  the  American 
.system.  In  recent  years,  other  such 
groups  have  formed  to  use  legal  means 
to  protect  the  environment  and  the  con- 
sumer. These  groups  have  been  supported 
by  the  charitaHIe  contributions  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

On  Friday,  October  9,  the  totemal 
Revenue  Service  announced  that,  pend- 
ing a  study,  it  was  sui-pendlng  Its  custo- 
mary asstirance  that  contributions  to 
such  organizations  qualify  for  lax  deduc- 
tions. By  this  action,  the  Service  threat- 
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ened  the  vciy  existence  of  tliese  charita- 
bly supported  groups.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  without  the  charitable 
classification,  contributions  to  Uiese 
groups  would  shrink  by  80  percent.  The 
failure  of  this  support  virtually  assures 
the  end  of  this  nature  of  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

Tlie  purpo&es  and  methods  of  theoc 
public  service  organizations  are  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  American  democ- 
racy— seeking  change  through  the  courts. 
not  ill  the  streets.  Tliey  seek  merely  to 
employ  the  legitimate  means  established 
by  our  Constitution  for  resolving  con- 
flicts. Their  legal  activities  attempt  no 
more  than  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
have  been  established  by  democratically 
elected  leaislatures.  Indeed,  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  such  litigation 
is  protected  imder  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  action  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  conflicts  sharply  with  the  ad- 
ministration's own  stated  policies.  In  Uie 
past  year  and  a  half,  the  President  has 
sent  eight  special  mes.sages  to  the  Con- 
gress dramatizing  his  concern  for  re- 
storing the  environment.  He  has  said 
that  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment "requires  the  help  of  every  citi- 
zen."  and  he  has  called  for  a  "total  mobi- 
lization of  all  of  us "  In  the  fight  to  end 
pollution.  Russel  Train.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying: 

UUg»uon  brought  by  private  groups 
wblcb  must  rely  on  contributions  for  their 
support  .  .  .  IhMl  sirengtbened  end  accel- 
erated the  process  of  enforcement  of  anti- 
poliuuon  laws. 
Mr.  Train  has  further  stated  that: 
Private  litigation  before  courts  and  ad- 
minlstranve  agencies  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  environmental  pro- 
tection technique  supplementing  and  rein- 
forcing Government  environmental  protec- 
tion programs 


Now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
seeks  to  cripple  perliaps  the  most  Im- 
portant vehicle  for  bringing  citizens  Into 
the  national  crusade. 

At  the  very  least,  the  action  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  severely  cur- 
tail environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection litigatkn.  It  would  also  cut 
sharply  into  the  ability  of  civil  riglits 
organizations  to  use  our  courts  to  en- 
force constitutionally  protected  rights. 
Most  Americans,  black  and  white,  would 
be  deprived  of  effective  advocacy  against 
those  who  deprire  them  of  their  civil 
rights,  pollute  their  air  and  water,  and 
cheat  them  through  deceptive  advertis- 
ing or  shoddy  goods.  Some  of  the  most 
respected  voices  for  Justice  in  each  of 
these  areas  would  be  affected,  including 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, the  Audubon  Society,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  and  many  others. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
stated  that  it  does  not  wish  to  confer  a 
tax  advEuitage  upon  just  one  side  of  these 
national  issues.  The  truth  Is,  however, 
that  effective  advocacy  by  public  Inter- 
est law  firms  can,  at  best,  only  restore  a 
balance  to  the  resolution  of  these 
problems. 


Today,  the  average  individual  who 
seeks  to  resolve  his  differences  within 
the  legal  system  must  bear  the  cost  of 
leKal  assistance  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
The  corporation,  however.  Is  permitted  a 
tax  deduction  for  its  expenses,  which  at 
the  regular  corporate  tax  rate  results  In 
a  tax  savings  of  almost  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Thus,  the  corporate  treasury  is 
able  to  obtain  twice  the  legal  represen- 
tation of  its  case  for  the  same  amount 
expended  by  the  private  citizen  for  whom 
there  is  generally  no  available  deduc- 
tion. To  permit  charitable  deductions  for 
contributions  to  public  law  firms  ia  to 
do  no  more  than  restore  simple  tax 
equality. 

Recognition  of  the  charitable  chiuac- 
ter  of  envtronmental  and  other  public 
interest  law  firms  can  only  begin  to  re- 
dress much  more  fundamental  Imbal- 
ances before  the  courts.  The  resources 
of  the  businesses  and  governmental 
bodies  Involved  In  such  suits  are  mas- 
sive. Even  with  tax  exempt  status,  the 
funds  of  public  interest  groups  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  be  of  comparable  mag- 
nitude. In  addition,  much  of  the  coun- 
try's best  legal  talent  will  be  prevented 
by  conflict-of-interest  rules  from  repre- 
senting the  public  Interest  in  environ- 
mental and  consumer  matters.  As  a  con- 
sffluence,  the  public  interest  law  firm 
represents  one  of  the  few  ways  to  redress 
tlie  essential  inequahty  between  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  corporate  power. 

The  strongest  antidote  for  the  politics 
of  confrontation  is  the  speedy  resolution 
of  legitimate  grievances.  All  of  us  here 
have  spent  many  words  condemning  vio- 
lence and  promoting  solutions  to  our 
problems  through  the  established  system. 
But  rhetoric  is  no  substitute  for  effec- 
tive and  constructive  action. 

A  dynamic  society  must  prove  itself 
able  to  meet  new  challenges  and  pro- 
vide new  answers  through  accepted  and 
even  traditional  means.  But  our  legal  sys- 
tem can  only  be  responsive  to  public  and 
private  grievances  with  the  effective  ad- 
vocacy of  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

In  order  to  enable  growing  public  con- 
cerns to  be  redressed  by  a  responsive  sys- 
tem of  justice,  I  urge  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  take  Immediate  atUon  to 
restore  clmritable  elassiflcaUon  to  orga- 
nizations wiiich  employ  litigation  to  ad- 
vance their  charitable  objectives. 


MOTION  PICTURES  OP  QUALITY  RE- 
CEIVE FAVORABLE  RECOONmON 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenUy  a  noted  movie  viewer  observed 
that  too  few  American  movies  depict  the 
virtues  of  goodness,  glory,  and  heroism. 
He  feels,  and  I  concur,  that  much  of  to- 
day's product  Is  aimed  below  the  belt, 
and  that  the  antlhero  is  celebrated  as  a 
model  for  today's  youth. 

There  are,  however,  creative  people 
working  within  the  industry  who  try  to 
offset  the  subculture  of  skin  flicks  and 
make  artistic  products  that  are  both  In- 
spiring and  entertaining.  Recognition 
for  such  work  has  come  to  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  writers,  producers,  and 
directors. 

Carl  Foreman  has  produced  such  not- 
able films  of  enduring  value  as  "Ouna 
of  Navarone,"  "High  Noon,"  and  "Bom 
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Free."  In  recent  years,  this  American 
artist  has  been  a  resident  of  London 
and.  as  the  following  comments  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home 
will  attest,  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  Great  Britain.  Recently  the 
Foreign  Secretary  presented  to  Mr.  Pore- 
man  the  badge  of  a  Commander  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. His  remarks  at  the  presentation 
give  testimony  to  the  goodwill  that 
American-made  films  of  higli  quality 
generate  globally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  words  of  Sir  Alec  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO,  as  follows : 
SWBcn  aT  THZ  Right  HoNoa&ai.s  Six  Ai.ac 

DOUOUU-HOKX 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  roreman,  students  of 
mternallcnal  affairs  have  come  to  use  a  term 
which  they  have  borrowed  from  your  pro- 
fession— the  "scenario". 

I  have  alway*  round  this  a  misleading 
word. 

Because  li  Implies  a  degree  of  control  over 
the  actors  In  our  productions  which,  often  to 
my  regret,  1  have  never  found  to  exist. 

Not  only  do  our  actors  insist  on  interpolat- 
ing lines  of  their  own:  they  have  even  been 
found  on  occasion  to  be  suffering  under  the 
delusion  that  they  are  directing  the  produc- 
tion tbemselvesl 

But  since  I  returned  to  this  particular  set 
last  month.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is 
the  most  pleasant  tast  I  have  had  to  per- 
form. 

The  film  Industry  has  been  one  of  the 
most  notable  areas  Tor  the  pooling  of  Amer- 
icsn  and  British  talent  sUice  the  earl;  days 
when  so  many  of  our  citizens  settled  in 
HoUywood. 

That  Is  why  we  hare  so  much  welcomed 
your  settling  here  as  a  citizen  of  the  TTlUted 
States. 

Your  work  with  the  Writers'  Oulld  of 
Great  Britain,  the  BrlUsh  Film  I"roductlon 
Association  and  the  British  Film  Institute 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  what  I 
may  perhaps  t>e  allowed  to  call  this  Anglo- 
American  profession. 

And  what  Is  even  more  Important,  your 
films  have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
our  Anglo-American  culture. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  gives  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  In  the  presence  of  so  many  old 
friends  to  present  to  you.  In  Accordance  with 
the  Commands  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen 
and  on  Her  Majesty's  behalf.  The  Badge  of  a 
Commander  of  the  Moet  Excellent  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  you. 


that  by  requiring  radio  and  television 
stations  to  grant  to  political  candidates 
the  lowest  applicable  unit  rate  available 
to  any  advertiser,  the  bill  creates  a  polit- 
ical subsidy  for  politicians  and  consti- 
tutes ratesettlng  by  statute.  The  effect  of 
the  measure  would  not  be  a  limitation  or 
reduction  ol  total  campaign  spending. 
Candidates  forced  by  the  bill  to  limit 
broadcast  spending  would  simply  in- 
crease their  use  of  other  advertising 
media.  The  cost  of  campaigning  for  po- 
litical office  would  continue  to  rise  and 
those  candidates  with  fewer  financial  re- 
sources and  who  are  less  known  to  the 
general  public  would  continue  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  President  feels,  as  I  believe  most  of 
us  do,  that  some  appropriate  limitation 
on  the  excessive  expenditure  of  funds  for 
political  campaigns  is  needed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  limitation  in  a  manner  that  Is 
fair,  effective,  and  emorceable.  I  feel 
that  it  would  not.  and  I  am  confident 
Uiat  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  sustain  the 
Picsident's  veto  of  S.  3637. 


FUNDS  FOR  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
BROADCASTING  BY  POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  explaining  his  veto  of  S.  3637.  a 
bill  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  ftmds  by 
political  candidates  for  ratllo  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  The  President  listed 
a  number  of  reasons  for  his  veto,  among 
them  the  fact  that  the  bill  discriminates 
against  the  broadcast  media  and  that  It 
would  not  effectively  accomplish  Its  pur- 
pose of  limiting  campaign  spending. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  this  meas- 
ure, both  In  the  conference  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  feel 
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stores  at  Lawrence.  Manhattan.  Junction 
City,  Topeka,  and  Salina,  Kans.  will  be 
similarly  completed  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 4  weeks.  Moreover,  this  pro- 
gram is  presentiy  scheduled  to  expand 
to  over  1 ,000  items. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  on  hand  at  one 
of  Dillon's  stores  in  Wichita  last  Sat- 
urday and  otiserved  firsthand  the  reac- 
tion of  many  shoppers.  I  am  most  happy 
to  report  that  the  housewives  with  whom 
I  spoke  were  enthusiastically  In  favor  of 
this  new  step  In  the  supermarket  in- 
dustry. 

As  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  t>eed 
for  better  information  for  the  consumer, 
and  as  one  who  is  aware  of  the  difficulty 
faced  by  the  shoppers  of  this  Nation  In 
trying  to  find  the  best  buy  for  their 
money,  this  important  breakthrough  by 
one  of  the  major  supeitnarket  firms  in 
my  State  represents  not  only  an  act  of 
business  statesmanship  but  is  also  a 
source  of  personal  encouragement  to  me. 
I  am  sure  the  people  of  Kansas  join  me 
m  saluting  the  management  of  this  fine 
company. 


NINE  MONTHS  SINCE  PRESIDENT 
ASKED  FOR  ItATIFICATION  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  and  deeply  concerned  about 
many  of  the  serious  voting  and  economic 
rights  Issues  which  are  pending  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  Issues,  such  as  wom- 
an's rights,  welfare  reform,  and  elec- 
toral reform  are  pending  in  the  Senate. 

But  vre  must  not  overlook  other  human 
rights  matters  which  are  also  pending, 
but  have  not  received  the  large  amounts 
of  recent  publicity  afforded  these  other 
issues. 

In  particular,  I  have  reference  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  Is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  On  February  of  this  year,  the 
President  asked  for  the  ratification  of 
this  convention.  Since  that  time,  this 
action  by  the  President  has  been  allowed 
to  slide  into  the  background.  I  feel  that 
this  is  most  imfortunate.  Certainly,  an 
issue  as  important  as  this  human  rights 
document  of  the  United  Nations,  deserves 
our  strict  attention. 

We  must  act  on  this  Important  Issue  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  can  not  be  allowed  to 
slip  Into  the  backgroimd.  Our  country 
must  take  a  firm  stand  once  and  for  all 
against  this  Inhumane  crime,  by  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  turge  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  bring  this  Convention  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 


UNIT  PRIcnJO  COMES  TO  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEAJRSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  distinct  privilege  to  participate  this 
past  weekend  In  the  annoimcement  that 
a  unit-pricing  program  would  be  under- 
taken by  a  major  supermarket  firm  in 
my  State. 

Dillon  Supermarkets,  under  the  lead- 
ship  of  my  friend,  Dick  Dillon,  launched 
a  significant  consumer  advance  on  Sat- 
urday by  voluntarily  inaugurating  a  unit 
pricing  system  on  550  Items  in  their  ta- 
ventoiT    at   stores   In   Wichita.   Other 


LOW-COST  ALCOHOLISM  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  FOR  FEDERAL  CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  recently 
issued  an  illuminating  report  on  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  could  be  saved  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  ItisUtuHon 
of  an  effective,  low-cost  alcoholism  con- 
trol program  among  its  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

'The  kind  of  prevention  and  control 
program  to  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral referred  has  been  tested  and  found 
successful  in  a  number  of  large  prirate 
industries.  At  a  time  when  these  indus- 
tries are  desperately  trying  to  cut  costs, 
alcoholism  control  offers  a  charted 
course  for  savings. 

On  July  31  of  this  year.  Lewis  P.  Pres- 
nall.  manager  of  the  Corjwrate  Alco- 
holism Control  Services.  National  Loss 
Control  Service  Corp.  of  Chicago,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  at  the  Addiction  Institute 
of  Carthage  CoDege,  which  casts  further 
light  on  the  potential  for  savings  in  sys- 
tems for  controlling  alcoholism  and 
problem  drinking  among  employees. 

This  Is  an  outstanding  message  on  the 
subject:  In  fact,  it  might  be  classified  as 
a  basic  "how  to  do  it"  manual  on  com- 
bating alcoholism  in  Industry.  As  such.  It 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  being  Incorpo- 
rated into  Federal  reference  literature. 
Accortiingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  Informative  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ws  CAN  Halt  tsk  Htrca  Daans  f^msD  bt 

Bebatiokai.  PB081.XMa 

( By  Lewis  F.  Presnall ) 
In  19«8  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
made  an  estunata  of  the  prevalence  and  coat 
of  alcoholism  among  employeea  of  VJS.  in- 
dufltrv  and  clvUlan  government.  At  that  time, 
according  to  figures  of  the  VS.  Bureau  of 
Latjor  Statistics,  there  were  about  68  million 
persons  on  fhnsn  payrolls.  exduaTn  of  imaU 
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Cm^nefiiiaft,  domfistLc  belp.  seU-employect, 
prolesslonals,  Ciie  armed  forces  and  farm 
labor. 

Using  couservaUve  esUraatlon  fonnulu 
and  dau  avallftble  from  representaitve  firm? 
wbose  aleoholism  prograins  bad  achieved 
high  ritloa  of  c;ise  identification,  NCA  c-il- 
culaied  ihat  not  Icje  tbon  o.3%  of  tbat  work 
fortw  sufferod  from  some  stage  of  the  Illness. 
U  was  also  eiUmated,  on  the  basU  of  current 
■*A^e  and  fringe  benefit  compensaiion  levels, 
ibat  the  MUiual  cost  lo  employers  on  cases 
yec  untreated  was  not  l«ss  than  4  bUllon 
dollars. 

The  cost  of  other  behavioral  problems- - 
oiher  drug  dependencies,  enioUonol  dUtnrb- 
aacea.  and  severe  family  problenu.  such  us 
alcobolUua  among  spooica  of  employed  per- 
sons— has  never  been  similarly  estimated. 
However,  from  the  be»t  data  available  to  m* 
rrv^m  many  industrial  studies.  I  would  haz- 
ard an  estimate  tliat  Lheae  other  problems. 
do  not  coat  employers  less  tban  another  6 
blUion  dollars  annually. 

That  U  a  total  bill  for  employers  of  not 
less  than  lO  bUllon  dollars  and  the  cosi  la 
probably  considerably  higher. 

The  supreme  irony  of  these  fact*  is  that 
for  a  decade  the  Imovledge  has  been  read- 
ily available,  and  demonstrated  in  practi;.'c. 
that  enables  ua  to  extend  the  useful  lines  of 
empl<^yees  and  reduce  these  huge  losses  by 
a  uet.  above  control  measure  cosua.  of  abuu: 
30%.  If  labor  and  manacement  across  the 
country  were  to  apply  the  best  technic-l 
knowledge  now  available,  this  would  mean  a 
uet  g»-n  of  about  3  billion  doUari  annually. 

Beginning  in  1B44.  a  number  of  companies 
began  developing  various  types  ol  alcohol- 
ism and  other  behavioral  problem  control 
measures.  By  the  early  IQiti's  a  great  deal 
of  trial  and  error  experience  had  been  ac- 
cumulated about  what  could  be  accom- 
plished Lhrough  vorloua  control  methods. 

In  1952  a  behavioral  problem  control  pro- 
gram was  developed  In  a  medium  sized  pUnt 
of  2.300  employees.  The  approaches  lacU 
uiiiued  what  had  previously  been  learned 
through  other  company  control  eSorca.  buc 
also  contained  a  number  of  features  that 
were  unique  at  that  time,  and  which  ob- 
laiuad  much  better  reaults  in  earlier  case 
Identification  and  loss  reduction  than  had 
been  obtained  through  earlier  programs  in 
other  company's  plants. 

Tne  unique  features  of  the  plan  were: 

1.  The  control  eitorts  were  not  directed  at 
AlcoboUsm  exclusively,  but  focused  upon 
the  whole  range  of  behflvioral-medicol  prob- 
Ifms  aflecLing  worlt  performance. 

2.  Before  structuring  the  cunuol  measiuea. 
iJicy  sought  and  secured  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  advice  of  ail  ten  union  locals  rep- 
tesemimg  hourly-paid  employees. 

3.  Special  procedure*  for  oupwrrlsory  ac- 
tion on  suspected  caaee  of  alcoholism  were 
avoid**!.  Instead,  performance  proDlem  ac- 
tion and  eflorts  to  motivate  employees  to 
seek  diagnosis  and  treatment  wera  Inte- 
grated completely  Into  standard  methods  of 
personnel  administration,  particularly  with 
respect  to  corrective  discipline,  absenteeism 
control,  fringe  benefit  loss  control,  union- 
management  communication.  Une/AoO  co- 
ordination, and  routine  foUow-up  with  Una 
management  to  assure  that  company  behav- 
ioral and  alcoholism  policy  was  being  imple- 
mented consistently. 

4.  Constant  up-grading  of  company  stofl 
knowledge  and  coordination  with  respect  to 
behavioral  problems. 

6.  Consistent  efforts  to  increase  informal 
Involvement,  as  helping  people,  among  em- 
ployees who  had  benefited  from  the  program. 

a.  Use  of  both  company  and  union  lever- 
age In  up-grading  the  quality  of  community 
recover;  resources.  This  included  informal 
encouragement  of  AA  and  Alaoon  group 
formation. 

7.  Consistent  employee  heeJth  education 
regarding  atcohoUsm.  periodically  Introduced 
through  standard  em.ployee  education  media. 


a.  AvoUabtllt;  of  employee  counseling 
sarvlcea  on  a  34  hour,  seven  day  a  week  basis. 
(Employees  did  not  abtise  this  emergency 
service.  Most  work  was  bandied  during  day- 
light office  hours.) 

9.  I>eUberate  steiM  to  belp  managers  and 
supervisors,  to  avoid  the  unoomfortable  roles 
of  "amateur  counselor"  and  "amateur  dlag- 
nostlclaiL." 

10.  Primary  efforts  regarding  the  super- 
visory role  were  directed  at  securing  con- 
sistent action  within  the  plant  In  conformity 
with  policy  on  alcoholism,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  change  actions  by  first  changing 
euperrisory  attitudes  toward  olcohollom. 

11.  The  specific  distorting  effects  of  the 
mystique  of  alcoholism  upon  work  perform- 
ance documentation,  disciplinary  action,  and 
oduilXLlstratlve  decisions  were  identified  and 
steps  were  token  to  remove  these  by  pooitlve 
action.  OS  far  as  possible. 

The  plant  happened  to  be  in  an  old- 
line,  heavy  Industry,  where  moet  of  the  em- 
ployees were  male  and  the  average  age  was 
about  43  years.  So,  naturally,  the  olcoboUsm 
prevalence  was  high — about  10%  of  the 
population. 

After  five  years  operation  the  control  pro- 
gram Identified  and  offered  treatment  to 
207  employees  with  alcoholism,  one  of  the 
higher  case  identification  percentages  that 
has  ever  been  recorded. 

Treatment  services  In  the  area  were  not 
the  best,  but  the  recovery  rate  on  these 
esses  was  about  60%.  Tbe  207  alcoholism 
coses  represented  44%  of  the  total  cose  load. 
The  remaining  sev*  were  other  behavioral 
problems:  emotional  disturbances,  severe 
family  problems  affecting  employee  efficiency 
and  about  6%  of  the  cases  were  drug  de- 
pendencies, other  th-on  ethyl  aJcohol. 

Increasingly,  companies  ore  now  beginning 
to  adopt,  with  excellent  results,  the  type  of 
control  measures  which  wer«  evolved  in  that 
plant  from  lB6a  to  1957. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
how  to  Bchleve  an  annual  net  saving  of  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  annually  for  each  control 
dollar  spent,  probiibly  not  more  than  350  to 
300  corporations  In  the  entire  country  have 
done  anything  toward  installing  control 
methods.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  have 
what  James  Davidson,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Alcoholism  Council  of  Greater  Los  An- 
geles, has  called  "pop-up  toaster"  programs. 
That  is.  If  on  alcoholic  reiichas  the  late  mid- 
dle stage  of  the  illness  and  happens  to  pop 
up  where  he  is  visible,  they  grab  him  and 
try  to  get  blm  to  accept  treatment. 

In  planning  for  maximum  loss  reduction, 
It  is  important  to  understand  the  work  be- 
havior characteristics  of  the  various  stages 
of  alcoholism  progression,  since  this  Illness 
Is  by  far  the  largest  single  behavioral -medi- 
cal problem  among  employees. 

For  descriptive  convenience,  alcoholism 
progression  can  be  divided  into  early,  middle 
and  late  stages.  It  is  rare  to  encounter  a 
person  with  late  stage  alcoholism  on  the 
active  payroll  of  a  company.  At  this  stage 
there  is  usually  some  pronounced  and  per- 
manent damage  to  vital  organs,  such  as  the 
liver;  the  person's  work  capacity  Is  at  or 
below  25%  of  his  previous  healthy  capabili- 
ties; he  or  she  bos  become  unemployable  by 
any  firm  on  steady  basts  without  extensive 
treatment;  and  chances  of  the  recovery 
through  treatment  may  not  be  higher  than 
10%  to  16%  for  people  In  this  late  stage 
group. 

When  we  speak  of  alcoholism  among  em- 
ployees, we  are  referring  to  early  and  middle 
stage  coses. 

In  the  early  stage  and  often  for  some  of  the 
middle  stage,  the  drinking  patterns  that  can 
be  seen  by  the  casual  observer  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  different  from  thoeo  of  the 
regular  tioclal  drinker.  The  significant  differ- 
ei;ce  is  that  the  person  having  alcoholism  is 
liicreaslngly  beginning  to  lose  the  ability  to 
follow  through  on  tils  seriotu  intentions 
at}out  how  much  he  drinks,  the  occasions  for 


drinking  and  when  he  or  she  Intends  to  stop 
drinking  once  he  starts. 

Early  stage  alcoholism  Is  the  period  when 
more  frequent  occasions  of  drinking  lo  cope 
with  life  begin  to  occur.  This  is  followed  by 
an  increased  tolerance  for  alcohol,  sneaking 
extra  drinks  before  or  at  the  party  without 
knowledge  of  associates,  on  Increased  urgency 
about  getting  the  first  drink,  some  feeltiigs  of 
guilt  about  one's  drinking  or  resentment 
when  the  subject  Is  mentioned  and,  in  many 
ca:>ea.  the  first  experiences  of  memory  black- 
out during  heavy  drinking. 

During  tbe  last  half  of  this  early  stage, 
work  performance  changes  wiU  usually  be- 
gin to  occur.  Tbe  more  conunon  of  these 
changes  are:  1)  occasional  and  poorly  ex- 
plained lapses  in  ftU&lllng  responsibilities,  2) 
occasional  spasmodic  work  pace  and,  at  times, 
unusually  high  work  output  on  the  port  of 
a  previously  steady  employee,  3)  minor  de- 
cline la  overall  work  quality.  4)  increased 
tendency  to  "look  good  with  superiors."  6) 
either  marked  Improvement  or  some  deterio- 
ration lu  persoiml  grooming,  dress  and  de- 
meanor, and  6)  in  the  case  of  hourly-paid 
production  workers,  occasional  attendance 
problems;  such  as  tardlneu.  failure  to  report 
on  or  off,  and  subtle  changes  la  former  at- 
tendance patterns.' 

In  the  middle  stage,  the  person's  loss  of 
control  of  drinking  patterns  will  increase. 
Grandiose  and  aggressive  behavior  often  oc- 
cur. Repeated  efforts  at  self-coutrol  fall.  Tbe 
Individual  develops  an  elaborate  ollbl  system 
lu  au  attempt  to  maintain  self-respect  and 
the  respect  of  associates.  Methods  for  sneak- 
ing drinks  and  protecting  liquor  supply  be- 
come more  elaborate.  Work  problems,  money 
problems  and  family  difficulties  become  more 
severe  and  more  frequent.  The  person  suffers 
from  persistent  remorse  and  often  develops 
many  resentments.  Finally,  In  the  lost  half 
of  the  middle  stage,  drinking  or  Hgns  of  in- 
tosication  often  appear  duriny  working 
iLOurs. 

On  the  job.  It  will  be  observed  during  tbe 
second  half  of  the  middle  stage  that  spas- 
modic work  has  become  severe  and  frequent, 
overall  performsince  may  have  dropped  to 
25%  to  60%  of  normal,  and  lost  time  caused 
by  off-the-Job  aocldents  are  frequent  in 
some  cases.  Absenteeism  may  have  bMn 
chronic  among  hourly  paid  persons  and  "on- 
the-job  absenteeism"  is  observed  among  sal- 
aried employees,  who  are  more  apt  to  be 
present  in  body,  but  not  functioning  up  to 
par. 

In  order  to  control  and  reduce  these  work 
problems  effectively,  many  of  which  may  also 
be  caused  by  other  behavioral -medical  condi- 
tions. It  Is  essential  to  recognize  some  organ- 
izational problems  that  tend  to  block  action 
at  aU  levels. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  labor  unions,  man- 
agement and  the  individual  suffering  from 
alcoholism  all  have  one  thing  In  common. 

They  all  have  a  similar  proclivity  for  deny- 
ing or  mirumlzing  the  aiae  and  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  They  all  develop  elaborate  alibis 
for  explaining  their  reluctance  to  take  action 
tarly  enough.  And  when  tbey  are  finally  per- 
suaded to  act.  they  maneuver  every  poeslble 
way  to  act  on  the  basis  of  half-measures. 
Why   Is    this? 

When  rational  people  behave  irrationally 
and  against  their  own  self-interest,  there  ore 
always  reasons,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them. 

The  reason  in  this  case  Is  what  might  be 
called  the  effects  of  the  mystique  of  alcohol- 
ism. By  mystique  Is  meant  the  collection  of 
misinformation,  folklore,  social  stigma  and 
emotional  prejudice  vflth  which  this  subject 
has  been  shrouded  for  decades,  indeed,  cen- 
turies. In  our  societies. 

Let  me  state,  then,  a  proposition  upon 
which  I  shall  base  the  following  comments 


about  the  practlcnl  steps  for  controlling  al- 
coholism and  the  other  behavioral  problems 
among  employees. 

The  purpose  of  control  measures  is  to  re- 
move the  effects  of  mystique  upon  company 
policies  and  practices,  union  prjictlces.  and 
upon  the  choices  of  Individuals  suffering 
from  alcoholism.  If  we  can  accompUsh  this 
within  a  plant,  we  will  also  make  It  possible 
for  people  suiTcrlng  from  all  types  of  be- 
havioral disorders  to  get  Into  treatment,  and 
get  effective  help  earlier. 

In  considering  practice lltles.  It  will  be 
helpful  to  divide  the  discussion  Into  two 
main  parts.  First,  what  ore  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  mj-stlque  upon  plant  practices?  Sec- 
ond, what  are  the  most  direct  steps  for  re- 
moving these  effects  and,  thus,  reducing  be- 
havioral problem  losses. 

iK-pi-ANT  i:rrKCis  or  mtstique 
On  the  management  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
first  effect  of  mystique  Is  to  produce  an  un- 
written, unrecognlaed.  but  operational  man- 
agement policy  on  alcoholism.  Every  com- 
pany, large  or  small,  In  these  United  States, 
which  does  not  have  a  modern  alcoholism 
program,  is  presently  operating  under  this 
policy. 

If  phrased  In  the  customary  company  lan- 
guage, the  policy  could  be  written  as  follows: 
•'The  company  vrtll  pay  on  economic  pre- 
mium to  employees  (and  supervisors)  for  the 
successful  concealment  of  alcoholism  from 
the  attention  of  management.  This  economic 
premium  will  be  paid  In  Job  security,  promo- 
tion opportunities  and  fringe  benefits.  When 
the  employee's  alcoholism  reaches  the  stage 
when  It  can  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
attention  of  management,  his  services  will  be 
terminated."  ■ 

On  the  labor  union  side  of  the  ledger,  there 
Is  also  an  unwritten  poUcy.  resulting  from 
the  mystique  of  alcoholism.  If  written,  the 
union  policy  might  read  something  as 
follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  security  objective  of  this 
imlon  to  protect  the  Job  of  every  smployee 
suffering  from  alcoholism,  even  at  the  cost 
of  bis  life,  sparing  him  through  every  pos- 
sible device  allowable  under  latxir  contract 
from  the  social  obligation  to  seek  treatment, 
which  would  normaUy  be  expected  If  he 
bad  some  *reep«ctable'  Illness.  When  a 
brother's  alcoholism  has  reached  tbe  stage 
where  be  Is  no  longer  capable  of  perform- 
ing at  more  than  twenty-five  percent  of  his 
normal  efficiency  and  management  tries  to 
fire  him,  tbe  tmlon  will  plead  for  as  many 
'last  chances'  as  possible.  His  Job  security  and 
the  possibility  of  qualifying  for  a  permanent 
s«<i  total  disability  pension  ore  of  more  Im- 
portance than  saving  his  life  through  treat- 
ment." 

With  management  paying  fifty  dollar  bills 
to  employees  for  concealing  their  condition, 
the  unions  putting  Job  security  ahead  of 
life-saving,  not  to  mention  the  moralistic 
nagging  of  the  spouse  at  home,  who  also 
thinks  alcoholism  Is  a  character  defect,  is  It 
any  wonder  that  alcoholics  develop  elaborate 
alibis  for  their  behavior  and  are  highly  re- 
sistant to  admitting  their  problems? 

But  there  are  other  effects  of  mystique 
upon  practices  and  actions  within  Industrial 
plants. 

One  of  these  results  from  the  stereotype  of 
the  person  having  olcohollsm  as  the  late 
stage,  falling -down -dnmJt,  or  the  employee 
who  was  tired  last  year  and  who  died  three 
yean  later  because  his  liver  stopped  func- 
tioning or  becaiise  his  heart  muscle  would 
no  longer  carry  the  load. 

This  bit  of  mythology  prevents  ua  from 
reoognlslQg  that  it  Is  not  ths  late  stage  cose, 


1  "Detour,  Alcoholism  Ahead",  pamphlet 
published  by  Kemper  Insurance.  Chicago,  De- 
cember 19W.  revision. 


■"FolUore  and  Facts  About  Employees 
vrtth  Alcobollsm."  L.  F.  Presnall.  Jour,  of 
Occupational  Medicine,  Vol.  fl.  No.  4.  April. 
1W7. 


but  the  early  and  middle  stage  cose  that  !■ 
employed  in  industry. 

The  effect  of  this  stereotype  is  to  block  our 
recognition  of  tbe  true  prevalence  of  alco- 
holism, and  so  we  axe  unaware  of  how  much 
It  costs,  or  of  the  necessity  to  spend  some 
money  and  effort  controlling  It. 

Another  effect  of  n^stlque  Is  to  produce  an 
unrecognized  sub-ross  set  of  practices  to 
Implement  the  unwritten  policies  mentioned 
earlier.  In-plant  studies  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  these  sub-rosa  practices  ore  us- 
ually followed  far  more  consistently  than  are 
the  company's  standard  personnel  proce- 
dures. The  result  of  sub-rosa  practices  la  to 
retain  employees  with  untreated  alcoholism 
on  the  payrolls  for  an  average  of  fifteen  years 
of  alcoholism  history  without  corrective 
action  being  taken.  In  effect,  these  practices 
kill  alcoholics  with  misguided  kindness. 

A  final  serious  effect  of  mystique  Is  that 
upon  the  language  we  use  In  talking  to  and 
about  alcoholics.  Recently  there  was  s  series 
of  articles  on  alcoholism  and  highway  acci- 
dents In  one  of  the  country's  better  news- 
papers. Tbe  author  was  obviously  sympa- 
thetic to  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  yet  In 
quoting  some  statements  mode  by  Senator 
Hughes,  he  referred  to  him  as  "a  reformed 
alcoholic."  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  anyone 
referring  to  a  person  as  a  "reformed  diabetic" 
or  even  a  "reformed  psychotic?"  We  talk 
about  "recovery."  not  "reformation,"  When 
we  speak  of  treatable  illness. 

Ws  are  not  going  to  deal  very  effectively 
with  alcohollBm  among  employees  imless  we 
learn  to  act  as  though  U  U  treauble  and 
talk  as  though  It  Is  treatable. 

POSSISLX   SOLtmoNS 

with  these  broad,  but  essential,  considera- 
tions In  mind,  what  steps  must  be  taken 
within  a  plant,  and  in  cooperation  with  out- 
side resources  to  reduce  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic losses  Involved? 

The  one  method  that  will  not  succeed  Is 
to  try  to  change  In-plant  practices  through 
distribution  of  educational  pamphlets  to  em- 
ployees. We  are  dealing  with  deep-seated 
cmoUonal  prejudices,  re-enforoed  by  an  elab- 
orate system  of  sub-rosa  practices. 

It  Is  far  more  effective  to  change  In- 
plant  practices  and,  for  the  time  being,  not  to 
waste  much  effort  trying  to  change  everyone's 
attitude. 

First,  one  should  get  two  or  three  key  peo- 
ple in  labor  and  management  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  facts.  This  can  seldom  be  done 
by  caUlng  a  sizable  meeting  of  labor  and 
management  people  together  and  presenting 
them  with  tbe  facta.  MysUque  produces  all 
kinds  of  fears.  Deep-seated  fears  are  seldom 
aired  or  removed  in  meetings  where  more 
than  three  or  four  people  are  meeting  In 
conference. 

To  give  some  examples  of  oommon  fears 
and  their  effects: 

I  recall  a  luncheon  in  a  sUable  city  where 
I  was  asked  to  present  tbe  considerations  of 
alcoholism  control  to  a  group  of  eight  or 
ten  executives,  representing  tbe  largest  com- 
panies In  the  area.  No  one  below  the  level  of 
a  corporate  vice-president  was  present. 

During  the  dlsctzsslon.  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel  flatly  stated  that  they 
had  little  or  no  aloobolism  among  their  em- 
ployees. Yet,  because  his  firm  had  predomi- 
nantly a  male  population,  their  alcobollsm 
prevalence  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  In 
any  firm  represented  in  that  room.  It  was 
obvious  from  bis  other  comment*  and  his 
position  that  he  was  a  highly  intelligent, 
experienced  man  in  hU  line  of  work.  I  would 
guess  that  educationally  he  had  a  Uasters 
degree  In  business  administration,  or  Its 
equivalent.  But  there  Is  not  a  single  school  of 
business  administration  In  the  country  that 
adequately  covers  alcoholism  among  em- 
ployees in  Its  curriculum,  nor  ts  the  subject 
covered  adequately  in  any  basic  text  on  In- 
dustrial nations. 


Therefore,  it  was  apparent  that  the  effects 
of  his  fears  and  prejudices  about  alcoholism 
hod  colored  his  remark.  When  I  used  the 
word  "alcoholic."  bo  probably  pictured  the 
late  stage  case  in  his  mind.  Running  through 
his  mental  memory  banks,  he  could  not  re- 
call seeing  any  skid-row  types  on  the  pay- 
roll. Also,  be  was  probably  unaware  that  there 
Is  no  method  or  combination  of  methods,  by 
which  early  and  middle  stage  alcohoUcs  can 
be  screened  out  by  persoonel  etaff  in  the 
recruitment  and  hiring  process.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  be  may  have  been  saying 
to  himself,  "The  admission  that  we  have  a 
problem,  or  might  have  a  problem.  In  our 
plants  would  be  a  reflection  upon  my  com- 
petence as  vice-president  of  personnel." 

If  there  had  t>een  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  man  privately  in  his  own  ofBoe, 
thwe  fears  could  have  been  removed  and 
there  would  have  been  a  good  chance  that 
he  would  now  be  quietly  seUlng  other  key 
people  In  his  Arm  on  installing  effective  con- 
trol measures.  But  now  he  has  committed 
himself  in  front  of  people  be  sees  every  week 
at  clubs  and  the  golf  cotuse.  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing If  he  subsequently  took  a  fresh 
look  at  alcoholism  in  his  firm.  Tbe  chances 
are  now  that  he  wiu  do  nothing. 

To  line  up  two  or  three  people  in  one's 
plant  to  begin  investigating.  It  Is  advisable 
to  do  It  quietly  and  privately,  bo  that  each 
one  will  have  sua  opportunity  to  face  his 
tears  and  unrecognized  prejudices  without 
embarrassment. 

Similar  fesj^  and  resistance  will  be  en- 
countered among  line  managers,  union  of- 
ficials and  occupational  health  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Once  one  or  more  key  people  are  willing 
to  Investigate  tbe  subject  more  fully,  there 
are  several  ways  they  can  do  this.  In  a 
smaU  plant.  It  can  be  done  through  attend- 
ing several  open  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meetings  to  learn  the  semantics  of  alcohol- 
Ism.  Additional  ways  ore  to  send  one  or  two 
people  to  the  mdustrlol  seminars  at  Utah 
School  of  Alcohol  Studies  or  Rutgers  Sum- 
mer School,  read  sc»ne  basic  books  on  alco- 
holism, and/or  have  interviews  with  staff  at 
a  Council  on  Alcoholism. 

A  second  and  parallel  step  Is  to  determine 
the  specific  sub-rosa  practices  that  have  ac- 
tually been  followed  by  management  and 
unions  in  esses  of  alcoholism,  in  a  small 
plant,  management  can  do  this  by  tracing 
bock  the  records  of  two  or  three  long-servloe 
employees,  who  had  lost  their  Jobs  ss  a  result 
of  alcohoUsm.  If  one  follows  these  records 
bock  to  the  first  date  of  employment,  one 
can  see  what  happened  to  the  performance 
after  alcoholism  developed. 

Check  on  the  actions  that  were  taken  or 
not  taken  to  correct  the  problems.  See  what 
subterfuges  were  used  by  the  alcoholic,  by 
supervisory  personnel  and  the  union  to  cover 
up  or  gloss  over  the  situation.  Observe  what 
the  immediate  supervison.  did  or  failed  to  do 
regarding  performance  docimientatlon  and 
disciplinary  action. 

If  the  pUnt  has  1,000  or  more  employees, 
time  and  considerable  money  will  be  saved  If 
professional  consultation  Is  engaged  to  ac- 
complish the  two  steps  mentioned. 

Step  three  Involves  setting  up  a  small  task 
force,  preferably  a  Isbor-msnsgement  group 
If  the  shop  Is  unionized,  to  develop  a  sim- 
ple policy  ststement. 

Tbe  policy  Is  needed  to  replace  the  old 
unwritten  policy. 

As  for  as  procedures  are  concerned.  If  the 
plant  or  company  bos  fewer  than  500  em- 
ployees. It  Is  advisable  to  avoid  development 
of  written  procediues.  Such  guidelines  ore 
only  necessary  In  larger  operations  as  a 
means  of  assuring  uniformity  of  operation 
throughout  all  deportments.  In  a  smaller 
plant,  where  things  are  done  more  often, 
on  a  face-to-face  communication  basis.  It  Is 
better  to  avoid  overly  elaborate  procedures. 
However,  line  management  people  at  all 
levels  must  assume  responsibility  for  monl- 
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tortng  Uie  execution  of  policy  In  l«nns  of 
sctu&l  practice. 

The  ^Idiug  principle  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed tu  personnel  admlnlstjatlon  Is  ex- 
tremeiy  simple:  in  aJl  actloiu  wltliln  the 
plwit.  supervUion  will  now  deal  wltb  per- 
formaace  problems,  where  alcoholism  and 
other  behavioral  problems  ore  luspected.  in 
s  mAiiner  consistent  with  the  w»y  -reepeci- 
able  '  lUnes&es  are  already  beiiig  hsAdled. 

Simple  as  this  may  seem,  the  effects  of  the 
myatiquo  of  aicohoUsm  are  so  deeply  rooted 
that  actions  of  all  kinds  wUi  constantly  tend 
to  sUp  oil  the  track.  eapecUUy  at  first. 

Even  recovered  alcoholics  within  a  plant, 
who  should  know  better,  will  sometimes  give 
Incorrect  ad\lce  to  management  on  various 
actions.  For  instance,  they  have  been  known 
CO  advise  that  the  three-day  suspension  be 
revoked.  If  an  employee  axxepts  treaunent 
for  alcoholism  at  that  point  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary procedure.  If  the  employee  has  been 
told  at  previous  steps  of  the  dlsclpUnary  pro- 
cedure that  he  may  have  an  Illness  and  told 
how  to  get  help,  the  three-day  suspension 
should  not  be  revoked.  If  he  has  an  Illness, 
he  Is  responsible  for  getting  treatment  for  It. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  management  finds  that 
the  employee's  supervisor  failed  to  indicate 
on  previous  warning  and  discipline  occasions 
how  the  employee  could  secure  a  diagnostic 
interview  with  a  qualified  person,  then  the 
three-day  suspension  ahould  be  waived  and 
oiansgement  should  reprimand  tha  em- 
ployee's supervisor  for  falling  to  toUow  the 
intent  of  the  company's  policy. 

Another  sltiiatton  that  commonly  occurs. 
after  introduction  of  an  alcoholism  policy. 
concerns  documentation  of  performance 
problems.  A  supervisor  will  come  to  manage- 
ment and  say  he  wants  to  discharge  an  em- 
ployee whose  work  has  become  totally  un- 
satisfactory. Yet  when  the  information  to 
the  employee's  personnel  folder  la  examined. 
no  notations  of  declining  performance  are  to 
be  found.  The  supervisor  then  usually  re- 
sorts to  the  alibi.  "Well,  be  basnt  reaUy  b«en 
doing  hi*  )ob  for  the  last  year  or  two.  but  I 
thought  be  might  have  a  drinking  problem. 
He's  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  crew  when 
he's  here,  and  I  kept  thinking  be  might 
straighten  up." 

Again,  tlie  supervisor  should  be  repri- 
manded on  the  basis  that  (a)  he  did  not  tcA- 
low  policy  guidelines  and  (b)  this  is  not  the 
WBT  he  would  act  If  a  "reepectable"  lUneas 
where  involved  in  the  performance  decline. 
FW  Instance,  if  be  observed  that  an  em- 
ployee had  developed  shortness  of  breath 
when  UfUng  heavy  objects. 

(l>  The  supervisor  would  not  cail  tb*  em- 
p;oyee  into  the  office  and  say,  "Jim.  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  coronary  con- 
dition or  your  emphysema.** 

(2)  He  would  say,  "I  have  noticed  you  are 
short  of  breath  lately.  I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  doctor  and  have  an  examination." 

(3)  If  the  employee  refused  on  the  basis  of 
religious  convictions  or  other  reasons  to  see 
a  doctor,  and  the  shortness  of  breath  became 
more  acute,  the  empkiyoe's  service  with  the 
company  would  probably  be  terminated  with- 
out much  delay. 

In  firms  having  fewer  than  three  hundred 
employees,  someone  In  ime  management  can 
have  the  part-time  responiiblllty  of  moni- 
toring personnel  practices.  advUlng  others 
in  ihi3  company  on  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of 
motivating  employee*  to  seek  help,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  liaison  between  the  company  and 
community  diagnostic  and  treatment  serv- 
ices. Such  on  Individual  should  be  desig- 
nated on  the  basis  of  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arm.  his  empathy  with  people 
and  his  ^»eclally  acquired  knowledge  of 
alcoholism  and  other  behavioral  problwns. 
If  such  a  person  Is  a  recovered  alcoholic,  he 
will  have  the  advantage  of  deep  personal  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem. 

In  companies  of  300  to  1^)00  employees, 
thst*  may  be  a  staff  parson  who.  with  Kune 


special  training,  will  b«  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  assignment.  It  may  require 
up  to  one-half  of  his  work  time  in  a  plant 
of  1,000.  Or  the  responsibility  may  be  shared 
by  a  union  peracn  and  a  company  person. 

Begardlng  any  supervuory  orientation  or 
training  that  may  be  undertaken,  only  a 
limited  amoun:  of  instruction  should  be 
given  on  the  disease  aspects  of  alcoholism. 
The  main  points  that  need  to  be  clear  are: 

1.  It  Is  a  slowly  progressing  Illness  that 
usually  takes  12  to  35  years  development  be- 
fore death. 

a.  It  staru  out  mildly,  appearing  not  too 
different,  as  far  as  drinking  patterns  are 
concerned,  from  ordinary  social  drinking. 

3.  Performance  changes  and  declines  will 
usually  be  observable  within  three  to  five 
years  after  initial  beginning  of  the  condi- 
tion. By  the  time  overt  drinking  shows  up 
noUceably  during  working  hours,  the  alco- 
holism has  usually  progressed  well  Into  the 
middle  stages. 

The  bulk  of  any  supervisory  training 
should  be  addressed  to  what  procedures  the 
company  requires: 

1.  In  normal  performance  review. 

2.  In  performance  documentation. 

3.  In  application  of  corrective  discipline 
and  union -management  communlc*tlon. 

4.  In  what  spoclal  help  Is  available  through 
the  program  coordinators  and  how  to  make 
use  of  this. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  at  all  pomts  to 
assure  that  supervisory  personnel,  at  all 
levels,  stay  out  of  the  roles  of  "amateur 
diagnostician"  and  "amateur  counselor." 

More  recent  program  research  has  shown 
that  supervisory  roles  should  not  be  defined 
in  this  way.  Management  ahotild  identify 
work  performance  problems  and  deal  with 
them,  but  should  not  try  to  determine  or 
deal  with  the  Ulnetises  that  may  he  the  cause. 
Mnlf"^*  overt  behavior,  such  as  drinking  or 
use  of  drugs  on  the  Job.  indicates  that  re- 
ferral to  someone  qualified  Co  handle  such 
problems  should  be  done  Immediately. 

In  industry  today  we  have  many  problems. 
Dnllke  snme  of  them,  we  already  have  the 
know-how  for  halting  the  drain  caused  by 
behavioral  problems.  I:  coats  money  to  make 
these  techniques  operational  within  a  plant, 
but  there  la  no  humanitarian  endeavor  where 
we  can  do  so  much  good  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  do  so  well  flnanolally. 


THE  US.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS — AD- 
DRESS BY  HON.  MARION  T.  BEN- 
NETT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1970,  a  distinguished  Mary- 
lander  addressed  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Afisoclatlon  here 
in  Washington.  Chief  Conunissloner 
Marlon  T.  Bennett,  head  oi  the  courts 
trial  division,  spoke  on  the  subject  "The 
VS.  Court  of  Claims— a  SO-Year 
Perspective." 

In  1855,  Congress  created  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  consented  to  suits  against 
the  Federal  Government  in  that  court. 
The  court  has  been  of  particular  interest 
and  importance  to  Congress  ever  since. 
It  hears  and  determines  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  complex  civil  suits  in  the 
Nation.  The  court's  appellate  division 
consists  of  seven  judges  on  a  level  com- 
parable to  those  In  UjS.  Court  of  Appeals. 
They  review  decisions  of  the  15  commis- 
sioners, who  constitute  the  trial  division. 
Private  claims  before  Congress  which 
require  adversary  proceedings  to  estab- 
lish the  facts  are  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  trial  division,  who 
sends  them  back  to  Congress  with  a  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  merits  of  any 


claimed  equitable  right  of  recovery.  In 
instances  where  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  a  legal  right  of  recovery,  suits 
are  filed  m  the  court  in  the  ordinary 
manner  and  are  processed  through  the 
trial  and  appellate  divisions  to  final  judg- 
ment. Only  the  Supreme  Court  can  re- 
verse the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was 
created  by  Congress  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  system  has  worked  well  and  pro- 
tects the  rights  both  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  citizen.  The  court  has  had  an 
Interesting  and  lilgnificant  history  and 
reflects  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Nation  at  large  in  the  types  of  cases 
It  handles.  It  has  had  a  progressive  atti- 
tude toward  procedures  to  expedite  the 
administraUon  of  justice  in  recent  years, 
reflected  in  lu  current  appellate  docket. 
It  is  sometimes  surprising  that  the  court 
is  not  better  known,  considering  its  Im- 
poi  Lant  place  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Since  his  appointment  in  1M9.  Com- 
missioner Bennett  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  court,  disposing  of  a  heavy  share  of 
the  caseload  in  well  reasoned  and  care- 
ful fashion.  Named  Chief  Commissioner 
m  1964.  be  and  Chief  Judge  Wilson 
Cowen,  a  former  resident  of  Maryland, 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  ttbe 
court's  caseload  and  procedure  up  to 
date.  The  issuance  of  a  new  set  of  rules 
on  September  1,  1969,  Is  something  of 
which  the  court  is  justly  proud. 

Commissioner  Bennett,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lated interesting  court  history  and  valu- 
able suggestions  in  his  speech  before  the 
convention.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  I  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  In  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  Commissioner's  ad- 
dress. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  help 
answer  the  incredible  quantitative  and 
qualitative  demands  made  on  the  Federal 
judiciary:  none  will  prove  more  effective 
than  finding  men  of  Marion  Bennett's 
competence  and  dedication  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
W3S  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 
Tkk    U.8.     Ooumt    or    CLAXica — A    60-TaaB 


(Address  by  Marlon  T.  Bennett) 
The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  con- 
gratulates the  Federal  Bar  Asaoetatlon  up- 
on this,  its  &oth  AruUversary.  The  AaaooUtlon 
has  been  In  the  forefront  supporting  many 
significant  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  lawyer  and  for  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  court  baa 
benefited  from  this  cooperation,  as  has  ttke 
nation  and  the  bar.  It  Is  appropriate,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  invitation,  that  we  take  a  look 
at  the  last  50  years  In  the  life  of  the  court 
which  has  had  such  a  close  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Bar  and  for  116  years  has  been 
the  principal  forum  for  adjudication  of  suits 
afralnst  Uncle  Sam.  Benefiting  from  such  a 
perspective.  I  will  venture  some  suggestions 
for  the  Journey  in  years  ahead. 

Any  &0-year  review  of  the  oourt  must,  ceo- 
esaarlly,  be  quite  selective.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  In  much  greater  depth  in  an  arti- 
cle to  be  published  In  the  next  issue  of  the 
PxnaaAi.  Baa  JotntMax,.  Today  I  wlU  Umlt  my- 
self largely  to  discussion  of  some  prior  oourt 
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procedures,  aa  tbey  relate  to  those  of  today. 
The  last  half  century,  while  leas  than  half  of 
the  court's  life,  covers  the  moat  important 
and  productive  period  In  the  court's  ex- 
istence. 

Where  was  the  nation  and  the  court  60 
years  ago?  The  court,  to  be  sure,  was  hale 
and  hearty  at  a  mature  S6  years  of  age.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  It  did  not  reaUy  get 
caught  up  In  the  age  ctf  excitement  which 
characterised  the  "roaring"  Twenties  which 
many  remember  mostly  for  ]ttzx..  the  Charles- 
ton, the  flapper,  poet-war  boom  and  bust,  the 
Model  "T"  Ford  and  bathtub  gin.  The  Great 
War  was  recently  over.  The  14-year  national 
experiment  with  Prohibition  had  Just  started. 
Eighty  thousand  fans  paid  1.8  million  dollars 
to  see  Dempsey  beat  Carpenter.  Florida 
s<munp  land  turned  into  gold,  and  some  re- 
verted to  swamp.  Valentino  died.  So  did  Sac- 
co  and  Vanzettl  after  a  famous  trial.  The 
first  radio  station  opened  and  the  new  medi- 
um made  storA  out  of  Rudy  Vallee  and  Gra- 
ham McNamee.  Great  figures  of  sport 
emerged  In  the  1930's — Red  Orange.  Helen 
Wills,  the  Four  Horsemen  of  Notre  Dame. 
Gertrude  Ederle.  Olrls  himuned  "tt  Ain't 
Ooniia  Rain  No  More"  while  they  strummed 
ukea,  smoked  dsarcttes.  and  wore  dresses  so 
short  that  Utah  wanted  to  pass  a  bUl  that 
would  Imprison  a  woman  who  wore  elclrts 
higher  than  three  Inches  above  the  ankle. 

In  one  serious  respect  the  court  ahared 
prevailing  insUtutlonal  attitudes  In  the  poet- 
World  War  I  era.  It  was  sure  that  "normalcy" 
had  returned,  as  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing promised,  and  it  did  not  anticipate  any 
developing  crisis.  But,  the  signs  were  on  the 
horizon.  Soon  It  was  seen  tliat  the  court's 
machinery  was  of  the  Model  'T'  variety,  and 
tt  did  not  meet  the  needs  or  deslrea  of  its 
"consumers."  A  flood  of  post-war  procure- 
ment cases  began  to  hit  the  court  at  about 
this  time  Why  the  court  was  unable  to  meet 
the  challenge  presented  by  these  cases,  wlOi- 
out  the  drastic  reforms  which  It  undertook, 
can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  what 
it  was  in  1030  and  how  tt  then  handled  Its 
business. 

In  1020  the  court  occupied  the  old  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  Bulldmg  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  17th  Street.  N.W..  now  the 
Smithsonian  Ren  wick  Museum,  where  tt  had 
been  since  1S09  and  remained  until  1907. 
There  were  only  30  people  on  the  payroll, 
about  one-third  the  present  number.  The 
court's  appropriation  In  1920  was  only  983.- 
000.  This  year  It  was  »1. 872,000.  In  round 
numbers,  in  1930  plalntllTs  claimed  14>^ 
million  dollars  and  received  judgments  for 
•1.173.000.  This  court  year  they  claimed  06 
mllUon  dollars  and  won  Judgments  for  over 
11  million.  In  1030  defendants  won  $14,000  on 
coimterclalms  and  this  court  year  over 
•700.000. 

THX   aOKlRTS 

An  examination  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
reports  of  50  years  ago  helps  to  tell  us  much 
about  the  court  of  that  day.  The  opinions  of 
the  1919-30  court  year  ore  found  In  volumes 
66-66  of  the  court's  official  reports  Their 
format  la  Interesting.  Headnotes  precede 
opinions,  even  as  they  do  today.  But.  there 
follows,  usuaUy.  'The  Heporter'a  statement 
of  the  case."  This  is.  generally,  a  summary 
of  the  arguments  and  authorities.  Seme- 
times  the  reporter,  when  too  busy.  lazy,  or 
unable  to  understand  the  case,  almply  says: 
"The  subject  matter  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  oourt."  The  1930  cases  some- 
tlmee,  but  not  always,  include  findings  of 
fact.  When  made,  the  flndlngB  are  numbered 
with  Roman  numerala.  Then  follows  a  short 
opinion,  but  not  always.  There  were  findings 
without  opinions  and  opinions  without  find- 
ings in  merits  cases  and  many  Judgments 
with  neither  finding*  nor  opinions  on  coses 
which  were  heard  on  the  merits.  Opinions 
when  written  were  generally  short — two  or 
three  pages.  There  were  no  dissents  in  lOlfr- 
20.  Frequently  on  opinion  of  that  period  was 


entitled  "Memoranduim  by  the  Court."  To- 
day we  would  call  these  order*  of  the  court, 
or  orders  of  a  commissioner,  or  a  memoran- 
dum opinion  by  the  court  or  commissioner 
on  a  procedural  question.  In  1920  the  court 
made  findings  In  eight  congressional  refer- 
ence cases  and  certified  them  back  to  Con- 
press.  None  were  accompanied   by  opmions. 

In  1930  the  World  War  I  caseload  was  Just 
gestatlng.  The  court  was  still  more  con- 
cerned with  Civil  War  and  Spanish -American 
War  claims  and  Indian  depredation.^. 

Twenty-five  contract  cases  predominated 
m  the  1930  decisions.  The  year's  63  reported 
opinions  In  1930  equal  only  about  one-third 
of  the  output  In  1970  when  the  cases  were 
more  difficult  and  required  longer  opinions 
and  more  detailed  findlngr:.  The  first  66  years 
of  the  court  represent  one-third  of  Ite  out- 
put of  opinions  and  the  lost  50  years,  two- 
thirds.  The  last  20  years  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  output  of  the  last  50  yearn. 
sopaxsfx  convr  axvnrw 

In  1030  the  Court  of  Claims  was  moving 
placidly  along  approaching  the  greatest  crl&ls 
In  Its  history,  but  tt  was  not  alone  In  fall- 
ing to  anticipate  the  need  Tor  a  drastic  over- 
haul In  Its  procedures.  At  this  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  still  allowed  what  waa  almoat 
an  automatic  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  volumes  66- 
68,  for  the  court  year  1919-30,  list  43  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  opin- 
ions m  that  one  term  on  appeals  from  the 
Court  of  Claims*  They  reveal  that  the  court 
was  affirmed  in  34  cases.  In  the  la«t  term 
of  the  Supreme  Oourt  it  granted  certiorari  In 
no  Court  of  Claims  coses.  It  denied  17  peti- 
tions for  certiorari,  and  11  petitions  were 
pending  but  not  acted  upon  when  the  Court 
went  into  the  1070  summer  : 


BULXS  or  mC  COUKT 

To  Bfipredate  how  far  Hie  Oourt  of  Claims 
has  come  in  the  last  60  years,  mention  must 
be  made  of  Its  rules.  The  early  rules  ore  con- 
tained in  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  Reports,  beginning  with  volume  1  in 
1883. 

The  first  real  overhaul  of  the  rules  did  not 
oome  until  1051  when  they  were  made  to 
conform  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure for  trial  of  nonjury  coses  in  the  United 
States  district  courts.  They  were  further  re- 
fined and  republished — most  recently  on 
September  1.  1089.  Beginning  with  the  1961 
revision,  the  court  has  had  the  great  assist- 
ance of  the  Court  of  Claims  Committees  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association  in  perfecting 
Its  rules.  UB  well  as  valuable  help  from  the 
Department  of  Justloe^Tlme  will  not  per- 
mit any  extensive  difcusslon  of  the  rules 
here.  Suffice  It  to  say.  the  coun  Is  Justly  proud 
of  Its  rules  and  any  lawyer  familiar  with  the 
practice  tn  the  United  States  district  courts 
should  hsve  no  difficulty  finding  his  way 
around  In  Court  of  Claims  procedures.  There 
are  a  few  modifications  of  the  Federal  Rules 
because  of  the  nationwide  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Oourt  of  Claims  and  because  of  ita  commis- 
sioner system 

No  accolade  for  the  rules  waa  Justified 
before  1961.  There  were  very  few  significant 
changes  in  the  rules  in  the  preceding  06 
years.  There  was  no  reference  in  the  rules  to 
Summary  Judgement,  Discovery,  Pretrial 
Procedures,  and  so  many  of  the  things  the 
modem  legal  practitioner  takes  for  granted. 
When  this  speaker  came  to  the  court  In 
January  1040,  the  1946  rules  were  in  effect,  all 
30  pages  of  them.  (There  are  119  pages  now, 
not  Including  the  index.)  Where  there  were 
no  rules  for  a  given  situation  we  made  them 
up  aa  we  went  along,  nn  case-by-case  basis. 
The  situation  under  the  1916  rules,  which 
were  In  effect  In  10!W.  was  oven  more  primi- 
tive. One  rule  which  hod  continued  In  force 
for  several  generations  required  the  clerk 
(whose   once   was   open   on   Saturdays)    to 


maintain  a  docket  called  the  "watch  book." 
later  referred  to  as  the  "notice  book."  At  any 
time  after  the  petition  was  filed,  even  though 
Issue  had  not  been  Joined  by  an  answer, 
counsel  could  enter  his  cose  in  this  book 
and  state  that  t«atlmony-ln -chief  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant  had  been  closed,  that  Is  to 
say  tAat  plainttfTs  deposition  had  been 
filed,  for  all  testimony  was  by  deposition, 
and  directing  that  the  case  be  entered  upon 
the  trial  docket  of  the  court.  This  meant  that 
the  court  could  start  to  consider  it.  for  the 
Eo-called  trial  docket.  unUl  fairly  recently, 
was  the  court  docket  of  ready  cases.  This 
must  have  been  a  rule  which  gave  great 
tiicouragement  to  the  Government  to  get 
ready  If  It  had  any  evidence  It  wanted  tj 
be  considered.  The  procedure  seems  very 
stionge  today  but  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  tbat  tn  those  days  the  cases  were  not 
always  handled  on  a  truly  adversary  baab: 
and  some  were  not  defended  at  all.  Parties 
had  the  option  of  filing  briefs;  they  were  not 
required  in  the  beginning.  Originally,  three 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice  gave 
dpfendent  &ucb  representation  as  it  had  tn 
the  Court  of  Claims,  where  the  Government 
Is  always  the  defendant.  Mongomery  Blair 
was  the  Chief  Solicitor.  This  staff  had  grown 
to  35  by  1920.  The  Department  of  Justice 
advises  me  that  It  has  130  attorneys  assigned 
to  defend  cases  In  the  court  today. 

The  rules  today  and  for  some  time  now 
have  provided  that  each  side  might  have  30 
mlnuLes  for  oral  argument  before  the  court. 
subject  to  exil&rgement  or  restrtctlcn  by 
court  order.  Fifty  years  ago  the  rules  sold 
nothing  about  a  time  limitation,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  court  to  allow  law- 
yers to  talk  until  they  simply  ran  down 
This  practice  apparently  prevsklled  from  the 
beginning  because  Presiding  Judge  John  J. 
Gilchrist  in  his  first  report  to  Congress  on 
the  work  of  the  court,  on  June  23,  1866.  sold 
that  one  cose  occupied  three  weeks  in  the 
argument  and  oncther  two  weeks.  In  1030, 
when  one  lawyer  had  spoken  for  2  hours 
without  particularly  enlightening  or  enter- 
taining the  court,  one  Judge  passed  a  note  to 
Chief  Justice  Booth,  staUng:  ".  .  .  this  fel- 
low should  go  home  and  run  for  the  Senate." 

Other  contrasts  could  be  drawn  between 
now  and  the  "gocd  old  days"  of  practice  in 
the  court  50  and  more  years  ago.  But.  there 
Is  r.ne  particular  contrast  which  overshadows 
all  others.  I  refer  to  the  evolution  of  the 
commissioner  system  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

COI7*T  or  CLAIMS  COKMCSStONKBS 

Prom  Its  ver>'  beginning  on  February  34, 
1866.  the  Court  of  Claims  has  l>een  au- 
thorised to  appoint  and  use  commli^lonerE  to 
gather  evidence.  The  first  ones  were  ap- 
pointed on  July  2! .  1855-  Th-re  w^re  192  of 
these  comtnisst oners,  several  In  each  of  the 
30  states  then  constltutmg  the  Union.  In 
Its  five  terrltorlea.  and  three  commiissloners 
were  in  England.  One  of  these  first  com- 
missioners was  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  In- 
dianapolis. Indiana,  later  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral In  the  Union  Army,  a  United  States 
Senator  and  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harrison.  mctdenUlly.  was  33  yvors  of  age 
when  appointed  a  commissioner  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  only  the  year  l>e- 
fore.  He  was  still  listed  as  a  commlsalonar  in 
1863.  according  to  the  court's  official  Journal. 
His  father  was  a  Congressman.  Bis  grond- 
faiher  was  President  WlUiom  Henry  Harri- 
son 

In  the  beginning,  however,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  court,  who  were  not  always 
lawyers,  merely  presided  at  the  taking  of 
depositions,  as  that  was  the  form  In  which 
all  evidence  was  required  to  be  presented  to 
the  court.  The  commissioners  had  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  what  want  Into  the  record 
for  the  court's  consideration.  They  were  paid 
on  a  fee  basis  by  the  party  at  whoee  Instance 
the  deposition  was  taken.  Hie  fee  was  03  per 
day,  plus  ao  cents  per  (olio  of  100  words 
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t«lten  In  lon?h»n(J.  11  tht  commlsslotwr  had 
the  kdded  rompetenco  cl  knowing  shorthMid 
he  lot  in  Mtr»  10  cent*  This  eitr»  sum  WM 
'Iter  reduced  to  Ave  cents  hut  a  M  minimum 
fee  wM  eJtablljhed  per  case  These  commls- 
stoners  were  sametlmos  *no«n  al  -Keporter- 
Gommlssloners  •■  They  were  appointed  for 
pernianent  terms  or  could  be  appointed  for 
spcclBc  cases  onlT.  They  were  not  required  to 
certify  or  nie  a  deposition  and  accompany- 
init  exhibits  until  paid  by  the  parties.  The 
testimony  could,  also,  be  taken  before  a 
Judse  but  this  too  was  Just  a  deposition  pro- 
ceedlng.  These  procedures  are  rellected  In 
the  early  5t»tut«a  and  In  the  early  rales  of 
the  court. 

The  year  1!HS  marked  the  passage  of  leps- 
la'lon  which  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  shape  the  subsequent  vears  of  the  court's 
orranliatlonal  history.  The  Act  of  February 
34  1025.  seventy  rears  to  the  day  from  the 
court's  creation  authorlied  the  cotirt  to  ap- 
point seren  "competent  persons,  to  be  known 
as  commlsBloners"  to  serre  for  a  t«rtn  of 
three  vears  "to  afford  the  Court  of  CJIalras 
needed  facilities  for  the  disposition  of  suits 

broueht  therein •" 

The  1935  derelopment  was  brought  about 
hecauje  of  the  flood  of  Utlgivtlon  following 
World  War  T  fnder  the  orlelnal  system  of 
reporter-commissioners,  the  court  was  eon- 
fronted  with  a  mass  of  undlcested  depo- 
sitions exhibits,  requested  flndmgs  of  fact, 
briefs  and  arguments  by  counsel.  The  trial. 
If  It  could  be  called  that,  was  the  deposition 
tsklrg.  The  judges  had  usually  rot  seen  or 
heard  any  witresses  up  to  this  point.  The 
records  were  full  of  Incompetent  endence. 
Jurtees  were  swamped  br  these  poorly  pl«- 
p.^r«1  and  maaslye  records. 

The  net  result  of  this  procedure  was  In- 
erltsblo  when  the  post-World  War  I  pro- 
curement cases  began  to  appear.  The  court 
fell  behind  In  tt»  work.  Claimants  were 
Testlve  Complalnta  were  made  to  Congress. 
SuetTstlons  were  made  to  dumantle  the 
court  and  to  transfer  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the 
district  courts.  Still  another  suggestion  was 
to  Increase  the  number  of  Judges  on  the 
Court  of  Claims  The  problem  was  resolved 
br  the  Act  of  February  t!«  152S,  authorizing 
anpolntment  of  commissioners  who  were  to 
"hnve  and  perform  the  general  duties  that 
pertain  to  special  masters  In  stilts  In  equity." 
They  were  to  "fli  the  times  for  hearings,  ad- 
minister oaths,  eiamlne  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive evidence"  Subpoenas  were  avanable 
from  the  court  to  compel  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses before  commissioners  They  were  au- 
thonred  to  operate  under  such  rales  and 
orders  as  the  court  mlsht  promulgate,  Com- 
mlrsloners  were  required  to  report  Bndlngs 
of  fact  to  the  court  with  the  testimony  upon 
which  the  Hndlngs  were  based  Exceptions 
and  a  hearing  before  the  court  were  prt>- 
vlded  for  on  a  commlasloner'B  rwport. 

Although  the  functions  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  greatly  extended  by  rale 
under  the  broad  authority  of  the  law.  the 
1925  statute,  now  M  tIS.C,  13509,  has  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  for  the  past 
«S  years  except  In  three  major  respects:  (1) 
The  reference  to  special  masters  was  dropped 
from  the  statute  In  1948  as  no  longer  prop- 
erly dMcrlpUve  (21  At  the  same  time,  the 
commltslaners  were  given  authority  to  make 
recotmnendatlons  for  conclusions  of  law.  as 
well  as  dndlnis  of  fact,  when  directed  by 
the  court.  Such  recommendations  have  been 
mandatory  since  ISM,  by  court  order  and 
rule.  In  all  cases  In  which  the  commissioner 
makes  findings  and  In  such  other  cases  as  the 
court  may  direct.  (3)  The  cases  known  as 
congressional  references,  wherein  there  Is  no 
legal  right  to  recover,  but  perhaps  an  eqtJlt- 
ahle  right,  which  arise  as  private  claims 
before  Congress .  are  no  longer  referred  by 
It  to  the  court  but  rather  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  court  for  a  recommendation 
back  to  the  Congress  after  a  trial  on  the 
merits. 


Since  1M8  the  court  has  evolved  Into  Trial 
and  Appellate  Divisions  of  responsibility. 
Yet.  there  are  recurrent  proposals  that  Judg- 
ments of  the  coiut  should  he  reviewable  by 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  because  there 
Is  no  appeal  from  the  Court  of  aalma  un- 
less the  Supreme  Court  win  grant  certiorari, 
which  It  Infrequently  does.  This  ignores  the 
true  fact  that  there  u  now  an  appeal  from 
a  trial  level  decision.  The  confusion  here 
arises  from  the  tlUe  "Commissioner"  which 
Is  now  a  misnomer  and  an  anachronism. 
Reference  to  the  current  rales  and  statutes 
makes  It  plain  that  the  commlsalonera  are 
trial  Judges  In  fact  If  not  In  name, 

4   RXCAPtTtrLATlOM 

In  summary.  SO  years  ago  the  Court  of 
Claims    was    a    small    organization,    poorly 
housed,  modest  In  output  of  work,  burdened 
with    primitive    rules    and   Inefficient    pro- 
cedures:  It  handled  cases  frequently  non- 
adversary  In  nature;  It  took  all  evidence  by 
deposition  and  had  no  true  trials  for  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  facts;  It  had  a  staff  of  widely 
scattered    reporter-commissioners    who    did 
not  have  to  be  lawyers  and  who  were  paid 
on  a  fee  basis:   and  Its  decisions  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Within  this  frame  of  reference, 
the  dedication  and  abilities  of  Judges  and 
staff,  so  encumbered,  were  Inadequate  to  the 
challenges  of  the  post-World  War  I  era.  The 
old  order  had  to  give  way.  In  the  past  50 
years  the  court  sought  and  received  from 
Congress,  with  the  support  of  the  bar.  some 
sweeping  reforms  In  Its  size  and  status  as 
a  court.   In   the   powers   and   status  of  Its 
commissioners.    In    its    Jurisdiction,    In    Its 
organizational  structure,  and  In  the  author- 
ity and  scope  of  Its  rules.  The  fresh,  brisk 
winds  of  Judicial  reform  In  the  last  10  years 
have  swept  away  many  cobwebs.  The  Court 
of  Claims  Trial  Division  sunds  ready  today 
to  schedule  a  trial  whenever  the  parties  are 
ready,  or  can  be  made  to  get  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  Appellate  docket  Is  current. 
Any  delays  are  usually  for  convenience  of 
the  partlea. 

But,  this  Is  not  a  complacent  court  con- 
tent to  rest  on  Its  laurels.  It  la  weU  aware 
that  there  are  problems  ahead.  It  Is  aware 
that  In  the  past  some  of  the  steps  taken  to 
meet  problems  were  taken  Just  In  the  nick 
of  time.  It  wants  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  to  keep  alive  Its  progressive  outlook 
which  has  made  It  possible  In  the  past  half 
century  to  embrace  new  Ideas  and  pro- 
cedures. It  welcomes  all  Informed  sugges- 
tions, Tsking  advantage  of  this  spirit,  and 
In  harmony  with  the  admonition  of  the 
Chief  Justice  that  those  In  the  Judiciary 
should  speak  up  about  what  the  courts  need 
to  do  a  better  Job,  I  shall  venture  a  few 
opinions  of  my  own.  In  so  doing,  I  am  well 
awmre  that  there  may  be  dUsenu,  Hopefully, 
my  long  experience  with,  and  affection  for, 
the  court  win  lend  some  credibility  to  this 
testimony.  The  following  suggestions  are  not 
listed  with  any  thought  of  priorities  but  are 
believed  to  be  dealrable  and  attainable  goals. 
They  would  require  leglslaUon.  I  submit 
them  as  my  personal  vlewa. 


LOOKJ140  SKXAD 

Conscious  of  the  ever-lncreaaing  costs  of 
lltlgaUon  to  the  partlea,  the  court  sought 
and  received  m  1970  statutory  suthortty  to 
pay  for  Its  own  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
trial  proceedings  84  Stat  298.  When  Imple- 
mented by  an  appropriation  this  will  equate 
It  to  other  federal  courts  In  this  regard. 
Another  step  In  the  right  direction  would  be 
to  devise  some  way,  with  the  help  of  Con- 
gress and  the  bar,  for  poor  parties  to  have 
proper  legal  counsel, 

1  believe  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
court  as  the  main  forum  for  adjudication 
of  suits  against  the  Oovernment  must  be 
vigorously  reasserted  and  that  the  court 
should  have  an  the  Jurisdiction  any  federal 
oourt  has  for  thU  purpose,  although  not 
necessarily  eicltislvely. 


Aa  we  enter  an  era  where  the  court  haa 
been  given  some  Jurisdiction  Involving  suits 
concerning  the  environment  In  which  we 
live,  and  where  patent  and  contract  cases 
grow  more  complex,  the  court's  Jurisdiction 
must  be  clarifled  by  Congress  In  the  area  of 
third-party  practice, 

I  hope  for  the  day  when  retired  commla- 
Bloners.  like  retired  Judges,  may  be  recaUed 
for  active  duty  on  a  limited  basis  when 
their  services  are  needed.  It  Is  a  shame  that 
the  experience  of  such  commissioners.  In 
good  health,  sbould  be  thrown  away  when 
their  services  are  needed  on  congressional 
reference  cases  and  on  protracted  trials 
which  disturb  and  delay  the  dockets  of 
full-time  commissioners.  An  Improved  re- 
tirement system  would  also  fadlltata  ap- 
pointments' of  commissioners  from  the  pri- 
vate bar.  now  almost  impoaslble. 

Although  the  delegation  of  Judicial  au- 
thority from  the  court  to  commisalonet*  to 
rale  on  procedural  motions  has  not  been 
challenged,  and  probably  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully challenged,  as  long  as  the  right  of 
review  Is  preserved,  the  situation  would  be 
Improved  If  the  authority  to  rale  on  these 
motions  was  statutory  Instead  of  by  dele- 
gation and  was  subject  to  review  on  the  same 
■clearly  erroneous"  basis  that  circuit  courts 
review  procedurul  rulings  of  district  courts 
In  suits  B.galnst  the  Oovernment 

It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest  for  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
years  rather  than  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  court.  The  commissioners  would  beneat 
by  defliUte  tenure  and  the  court  would  bene- 
fit by  assurance  that  commissioners  were  al- 
ways on  their  toes,  or  else  could  exit  grace- 
fully. Modern  thinking  In  Judicial  appoint- 
ments Is  In  this  direction.  Witness  the  new 
provuions  for  selection,  tenure,  retirement, 
and  removal  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts. 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  statutory  authority  to 
make  declaratory  judgments  and  has  remand 
authority  and  reinstatement  authority  to  Im- 
plement Its  Judgments  for  back  pay  In  cIvU- 
lan  personnel  cases. 

If  Congress  should  make  good  Its  threats 
not  again  to  renew  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  that  Jurisdiction  should 
revert  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  court  could  also  very  well  assume  the 
cases  from  the  Renegotiation  Board  which 
now  go  to  the  Tax  Court,  1  understand  the 
latter  court  would  interpose  no  objection. 

The  Court  of  Claims  with  Its  widely  ad- 
mired fact-finding  machinery  la  prob«hly 
better  prepared  than  any  other  court  to 
handle  the  larger  claims  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  .\ct,  whore  there  are  witnesses 
In  several  states  and  beyond  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  single  United  S'ates  district  oourt. 

Much  confusion  has  been  generated  In  the 
adjudication  of  contract  claims  against  the 
Oovernment  as  a  result  of  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  language  of  the 
standard  Oovernment  procurement  contract. 
Further,  entirely  too  much  time  U  now  re- 
quired to  be  spent  resolving  procedural 
snarls  instead  of  on  the  merits  of  these  eases. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  traditional  concept 
of  Judicial  Justice  the  dtlxen  must  again  be 
guaranteed  his  right  to  his  day  In  court  and 
to  a  speedv.  Inexpensive  proceeding  there  If 
he  wishes  It,  within  proper  limitations  and 
with  due  respect  for  some  necessary  admin- 
istrative process  Since  most  contract  claims 
are  for  less  than  835.000.  why  not  make  the 
decisions  of  boards  of  contract  appeals  final 
on  those  claims,  but  for  the  larger,  more 
complex  ones  requiring  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding, give  the  contractor  an  opUon  of  pro- 
ceeding to  finality  either  before  the  board  or 
In  court?  The  Court  of  Claims  would  not  be 
burdened  by  such  a  solution  and  the  worth- 
while admlnUtratlve  process  for  claims  would 
not  be  disregarded.  It  Is  pretty  hard  now  tor 
the  court  to  make  a  worthy  judicial  deter- 
mlnstlon  on  records  made  before  the  boards 


which  are  not  under  the  AdmlQlatrmtlve  Pro- 
cedure Act.  for  valid  reasons. 

The  commissioner  a.vstem  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  Is  now  being  widely  copied  outside 
the  area  of  courts  created  under  Article  HI 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  Accepting  the  compli- 
ment of  the  Armed  Sen-lccs  and  of  the  Tax 
Court  In  this  regard,  their  commissioners 
have  such  limited  authority  In  comparison 
to  those  of  the  Court  of  Clalma  that  a  dis- 
tinction In  these  titles  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate.  The  Executive  and  legislative 
"courts"  have  adopted  the  title  "Judge" 
which,  at  the  very  least,  should  not  be  aban- 
doned by  the  constitutional  Judiciary.  The 
public  confusion  between  commissioners  of 
the  Judicial  and  Executive  departments  also 
should  be  clarifled  by  appropriate  nomencla- 
ture. 

If  It  Is  a  legitimate  goal  to  speed  up  oases 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  litigation,  should  not 
the  right  of  automatic  appeal  from  decisions 
of  commissioners  be  reexamined  In  certain 
types  of  cases  such  as  those  turning  entirely 
on  the  facts  or  below  certain  amounta 
claimed? 

Further,  since  we  have  a  Court  of  Claims 
with  a  nationwide  jurisdiction  which  hears 
cases  In  every  state,  why  shouldn't  the  sov- 
ereign be  able  to  sue  as  well  as  be  used  In 
this  court? 

Finally,  whatever  haa  happened  to  vitiate 
the  Idea  that  the  citizen  win  always  be 
entitled  to  bu  day  In  court  and  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  subject  to  suit  like  any 
private  citizen?  More  and  more  this  Idea  Is 
being  eroded  away  with  a  sort  of  neo-total- 
Itarlan  concept  that  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  the  Judge  of  Its  own  mistakes  and  to 
adjust  administratively  and  finally,  if  at  all, 
any  disputes  to  which  It  Is  a  party.  If,  as 
has  often  been  said,  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
Is  the  "keeper  of  the  nation's  conscience," 
can  It  be  that  this  conscience  Is  less  acute 
than  It  was  50  years  ago? 

Whatever  the  caprice  with  which  the  sov- 
ereign has  expanded  or  contracted  Its  con- 
sent to  he  sued  over  a  span  of  years,  there 
still  exists,  and  will  always  exist  If  our  society 
remains  free,  some  opportunity  to  bring  the 
Oovernment  to  account  before  the  bar  of 
Justice.  Certainly  today,  with  the  exception 
ef  contract  cases.  It  csn  be  done  with  greater 
effectiveness  procedurally  than  ever  before. 
The  nature  of  claims  may  vary  with  the  times 
but  the  original  purpose  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  remains— to  hold  '.M^  Oovernment  to 
the  standard  of  basic  fairness  In  dealing  with 
Its  citizens.  As  President  Lincoln  said  In 
speaking  of  the  court;  'It  s  as  much  the 
duty  of  government  to  render  p-ompt  Justice 
against  Itself,  In  favor  of  citizens,  as  It  Is 
to  administer  the  same,  between  private  In- 
dividuals," 

The  cotirt  has  kept  Lincoln's  charge  to  It, 
Free  from  local  Infiuences,  mobile,  with  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  Oovernment,  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  bureaucracy,  armed 
with  modern  rules  and  procedures,  assisted 
by  an  outstanding  bar.  It  works  hard  to  do 
equal  Justice  "for  the  Republic  and  for  ita 
Citizens,"  as  Its  olllclal  seal  says.  The  court's 
real  record,  of  course,  la  to  be  found  in  Ita 
decided  cases.  That  Is  another  story,  and  It 
Is  being  constantly  told  In  the  literature  of 
the  legal  profession  and  by  the  cases  them- 
selves. The  story  I  have  told  here  Is  one  that 
has  not  been  told  before. 

The  official  census  figures  show  that  In 
18S5.  when  the  court  was  established,  the 
population  of  the  Onlted  States  was  Just 
under  IS  mlUlon  people.  By  1920,  It  had 
grown  to  about  106  million  and  today  It  Is 
almost  twice  that  number.  We  have  quite  a 
different  country  than  we  used  to  have  and 
while,  as  previously  said,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  court  remains,  so  does  the  need 
for  It.  In  a  time  when  the  Government  Is 
becoming  ever  mots  centralized  and  power- 
ful, the  need  for  and  value  of,  such  a  court 
increases  In  Importance.  For  those  of  us 
who  base  bad  the    privilege  of  serylng  the 


court,  helping  In  lis  mission  to  protect  tlis 
Individual  against  the  excesses  of  big  Oov- 
ernment and  protecting  the  Oovernment 
against  unreasonable  demands  of  some  citi- 
zens, the  work  continues  to  have  about  it  an 
element  of  inspiration. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR  ALL  OUR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE— SERVICEMEN. 
WORKERS,  AND  STUDENTS 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  long  advocated  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18, 1  naturally  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's action  In  signing  the  bill  designed 
to  insure  this  privilege  to  all  younger 
Americans.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
courts  will  speedily  uphold  the  constitu- 
tlonalltv  of  that  legislation,  and  that 
these  more  than  10  million  currently  dls- 
enfranchUied  Americans  will  soon  be  full 
partlclpanta  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  misgiving  among  some  of 
our  older  citizens  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  this  development — and  It  Is  to  those 
doubts  that  I  now  address  myself. 

Many  of  those  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  enfranchising  our  younger  adults 
derive  their  concern  from  reports  of  un- 
rest and  demonstrations  on  our  college 
campuses.  This  Is  reflected  In  my  own 
conversations  and  correspondence  with 
constituents  In  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as 
In  a  nationwide  opinion  poll  which  shows 
campus  unrest  to  be  of  concern  to  more 
Americans  than  even  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam or  the  continuing  inflation.  This 
linking  of  the  voting  rights  of  10 '4  mil- 
lion Americana  with  the  activities  of  a 
few  thousand  school-age  militants  seems 
to  me  both  unfortunate  and  unjust. 

It  is  unfortunate,  because  It  plays  Into 
the  hands  of  that  small  minority  of  vio- 
lent militants  whose  illegal  methods  we 
rightly  deplore.  Although  only  a  small 
?ro'.ip  tvlthin  our  student  population, 
they  have  attempted  to  recruit  others 
and  to  Justify  their  violence  on  the 
groimd  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  with  the  system.  The 
be.'t  reply  to  that  specious  argument  Is 
to  bring  as  many  of  our  young  people  as 
possible  into  the  system  and  let  them 
see  for  themselves  that  It  works.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  effective  way  to  do  tWs 
than  to  give  them  the  franchise  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  In  the  choice  of 
their  own  leaders. 

The  second  reason  for  not  withholding 
the  vote  from  millions  because  of  the 
transgressions  of  a  few  is  that  it  would 
be  unjust.  To  cite  Just  one  example — 
there  are  far  more  young  men  who  have 
fought  In  Vietnam,  or  are  fighting  there 
now,  Uian  have  ever  ransacked  an  ROTC 
building  on  a  college  campus.  Is  It  Just 
to  deny  these  young  servicemen  the  right 
to  vote  on  matters  of  war  and  peace  be- 
cause of  the  extra-legal  acOvlHes  of  a 
few  l)ack  home?  Moreover,  less  than  half 
of  our  young  adults.  18  to  21  years  old.  are 
students,  either  In  secondary  schools  or 
colleges.  More  than  half  of  our  young 
adults  are  neither  students  nor  demon- 
.strators:  They  are  wage  earners  paying 
taxes — and  there  are  more  of  them  than 
there  were  Americans  on  this  continent 
when  tea  was  dumped  into  Boston  Har- 
bor to  prot«t  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." 


Is  It  Just  to  continue  to  disenfranchise 
millions  of  hardworking  young  Ameri- 
cans liecause  of  the  activities  of  a  few 
irresponsible  young  agitators? 

Of  all  the  areas  of  potential  misunder- 
standing and  conflict  In  our  national  life. 
It  Is  hard  to  imagine  one  so  uimeces- 
sary — and  so  filled  with  potential  sor- 
row— as  the  so-called  "generation  gap." 
Much  of  the  difficulty  arises,  I  suspect, 
from  the  all-too-human  tendency  to  cre- 
ate categories  where  none,  in  fact,  exist 
The  addition  of  these  young  adults  to 
the  voting  rolls  will  Increase  the  total 
electorate  by  some  10  percent — and  that 
10  pert^nt  Is  no  more  monolithic  than  the 
90  percent  of  their  elders  now  eligible  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  There  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
youth  Is  radical  We  saw  an  example  of 
Uiis  recently  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
last  British  election.  18-year-olds  had  the 
vote  for  the  first  time — and  the  election 
went  to  the  conservatives. 

During  my  10  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  made  a  special  point  of  bringing  as 
many  young  people  as  possible  Into  the 
mainstream  of  political  life.  In  fact,  tny 
intern  program,  the  largest  on  Capitol 
Hin,  has  Involved  several  hundred  young 
students  working  closely  with  us  in  our 
offices  here  or  in  Rhode  Island  I  can  as- 
sure you  that,  in  their  private  political 
convictions,  they  run  the  entire  gamut 
from  liberal  to  conservative,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  fashionable  labels  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  one  thing  they  share  In  com- 
mon Is  an  Inten.'e  interest  In  being  part 
of  the  country.  We  find  them  Invariably 
idealistic.  Interested  in  learning  sbout 
their  Government  in  its  day-to-day  oper- 
ations, and  anxious  to  make  a  personal 
contribution.  In  all  those  10  years  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  young  Intern  who  was  un- 
ready to  exercise  maturity  and  Judgment 
as  a  voting  citizen. 

Over  the  years  I  have  also  observed  the 
increasing  sophistication  and  knowledge- 
Rbilitv  of  our  young  associates.  Every 
analyst  or  educator  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  young  adults  Is  more 
mature,  more  aware,  and  better  educated 
than  previous  school-age  generations. 
My  own  experience  confirms  this. 

The  great  English  statesman.  Edmund 
Burke,  had  he  t>een  heeded  might  well 
have  given  the  American  colonies  free- 
dom and  representation  trithout  the  tur- 
moil of  revolution-  And  it  was  Bnite  who 
said: 

Ten  me  what  are  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments that  occupy  the  minds  of  yotir  young 
men,  and  I  srill  tell  you  what  Is  to  be  the 
character  of  the  next  generation. 

I  support  the  vote  for  18-year-olds  tot 
the  same  reason  that  I  instituted  our  In- 
tern program  10  years  ago  when  first 
elected  to  the  Senate — an  election.  Inci- 
dentally, In  which  I  was  myself  a  rela- 
tively young  Insiirgent  running  against 
the  regulars  and  the  older  generation.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  working  within  the 
system. 

To  my  own  contemporaries,  now  that 
we  have  ourselves  become  members  oi 
the  older  generation,  I  would  say:  There 
Is  no  real  conflict  between  ourselves  and 
oar  younger  compatriots;  bat  even  If 
tbere  were,  we  could  not  win.  The  actu- 
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arial  tables  are  always  on  the  side  of 
youth.  This  country  will  sooieday  be 
theirs,  to  do  with  as  they  please.  Is  it 
really  too  soon  to  take  them  into  our 
confidence,  to  give  them  their  own  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  the  world,  in  which  they 
have  the  greatest  stake  of  all? 


RETIREMENT  OP  JOHN  S.  PORSYTHE 
AS  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  dedicated  sull 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  John  S. 
Porsythe.  Is  retiring  as  General  Counsel 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  I  know  that  every  present  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  worked 
with  Jack  during  his  15  years  of  service 
to  this  body,  share  with  me  a  deep  regret 
to  see  Jack  Forsylhe  leave  the  service  of 
the  Senate.  His  eitpert  advice  and  wise 
counsel  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uce  Welfare. 

Mr.  FOrsythe  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Government.  After  his 
graduation  from  Duke  University  iJiw 
School  he  began  the  private  practice  of 
law,  from  1939  to  1941.  During  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  from  1942  to  1945  he 
served  in  the  UJS.  Navy  and  presently 
holds  the  rank  of  commander  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Prom  1945  to  1949 
he  was  employed  as  an  attorney  in  the 
Appellate  Litigation  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  as  an  attorney 
in  the  Policies  and  Review  Division  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In 
1949  he  was  appointed  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  beginning  of  1953.  From  early  1953 
through  1954  Mr.  Porsythe  served  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Then  In  January  of  1955  Senator  Lister 
Hill  appointed  Mr.  Porsythe  as  general 
counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction In  that  post  to  the  present  time, 
spending  much  of  his  time  working  on 
education  leglslatlorL  Beginning  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  education 
legislation  that  has  not  benefited  from 
his  thoughtful  draftsmanship.  His  espe- 
cial Interest  In  the  problems  of  handi- 
capped children  has  benefited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  immeasurably  and 
his  background  in  labor  law  has  enabled 
him  to  advise  the  committee  in  this  most 
controversial  of  legislative  areas. 

As  general  counsel  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare.  Jack  Por- 
sythe had  to  wort  for  17  Senators  having 
sometimes  widely  differing  political  views. 
He  had  to  be  able  to  handle  an  Incredibly 
wide  variety  of  subjects  Involving  almost 
all  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Na- 
tion, ranging  from  education  and  health 
through  the  financing  of  these  programs 
to  pensions  and  welfare  plans,  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  manpower  training, 
the  elderly,  and  scientific  research  In  the 
united  States   to  collective  bugalnlng 


and  labor  standards  leglslaUon.  Jack 
Porsythe  was  able  to  handle  his  difficult 
assignment  with  extraordinary  com- 
petence and  ability. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee join  me  in  wishing  Jack  Porsythe 
well  on  his  decision  to  retire  and  become 
associate  general  counsel  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America.  Al- 
though we  hate  to  see  him  leave,  we  wish 
him  all  possible  success  In  his  new 
endeavor. 


NOMINATION    OF    ROBERT    H.    Mc- 
WILLIAMS  TO  U.S.  lOTH  dRCUTT 
COURT  OP  .'APPEALS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  nomination 
of  Robert  H.  McWiUiams  to  be  a  judge  on 
the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
been  conflnned  by  this  body.  In  view  of 
his   excellent  qualifications,   the    speed 
with  which   his   nomination  was  con- 
firmed is  gratifying. 

In  addition  to  having  a  distinguished 
academic  record,  Mr.  McWilllams  has 
wide  experience,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
Judge,  upon  which  to  draw  in  deciding 
the  diverse  and  complex  Issues  which 
will  be  presented  to  him  on  the  court  of 
appeals.  He  has  engaged  In  the  private 
practice  of  law  and  has  served  as  a  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  has  served  as  a  Judge 
on  Colorado  courts,  both  trial  and  appel- 
late, for  a  period  of  more  than  18  years. 
He  has  served  as  a  Justice  on  the  Colo- 
rado supreme  court  since  1961.  and  has 
presided  as  chief  Justice  since  1969.  He 
is  held  In  high  regard  by  the  Colorado 
bar  for  his  fine  legal  opinions. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  a  brief 
resum*  of  Mr.  McWlUlams'  background 
be  printed  in  the  Rscobd  at  this  point. 
I  think  Mr.  McWilllams  will  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRfi.  as  follows: 

Ah      AtTToBrocRAPHicAZ.     Stattudct     From 
RoBUTT  H.  McWnxiAMS.  CHixr  Juffncf  or 

TK«     COLOIADO     3TTF»KM«     ConWI 

I  na  txim  on  April  37.  1916  in  SaUu, 
Kansas,  which  was  at  that  time  a  midw«stem 
wheat  town  of  approxlmatelj  16,000.  My 
Fatb«r  was  then  Bervlng  as  principal  of  the 
local  high  scl>ool.  He  later  became  a  profee- 
»or  at  Kama;  Wesleyan  University,  which  i« 
and  was  a  email  Methodlat  denominational 
college  In  Sallna,  Kansas.  I  attenfled  the  put- 
Uc  achoola  In  SaUna,  Kansas  until   1927.  In 

1937  my  Father  accepted  a  teaching  position 
as  head  of  the  Sociology  department  at  the 
tJnlveralty  of  Denver,  and  our  fanUly  then 
moved  to  Denver.  Colorado.  Thereafter.  I  at- 
tended the  Denver  Public  Schools,  namely. 
University  Park  grade  school.  Grant  Junior 
High  School,  and  South  Denver  High  School. 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  In 
1934.  I  anended  the  tTnlver^lty  of  Denver 
from  193*  to  1941,  receiving  Ijy  A  J.  degree  In 

1938  and  my  LL3  degree  in  1941. 
Both  In  high  acliool  and  ooUege  I  wae  very 

active  In  athletlos,  and  made  varsity  letters 
In  tjoth  baskett»all  and  tennla  for  three  years 
at  the  unlve«ity  of  Denver.  I  am  stui  a 
very  active  tennis  enthuslaat  and  play  reg- 
ularly at  the  Denver  Tennis  Club.  In  my 
senior  ye«  at  the  University  of  Denver  I  wea 
president  of  the  student  body.  Scholastloally, 
I  ranked  number  one  in  my  grwiuatlng  daaa 
in  tioth  high  school  and  ooUege,  and  num- 


ber tliree  In  my  law  echool  claaa.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Colorado  Bar  In  1941  by  writ- 
ten examination  and  received  the  hlgheat 
grade  of  Che  eeventy-one  persons  tajnng  the 
examination. 

Immediately  upon  my  admlulon  to  the 
Colorado  Bar  I  wae  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
deputy  district  attorney  in  Denver.  I  served 
in  that  offlce  untu  January  1949,  excepting 
tor  the  approximately  four  years  I  qwnt  in 
military  service.  As  concerns  my  military 
service.  I  served  for  approximately  two  years 
aa  a  Special  Agtal  in  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  In- 
telligence and  later  served  for  atwuc  two 
years  In  the  United  States  Army,  where  I 
attained  the  grade  of  Stall  Sergeant  and  wax 
assigned  to  the  Omce  of  Strategic  Services 
and  served  In  the  China  Theatre.  Altogether 
then,  I  served  as  a  trial  lawyer  In  the  office 
of  district  attorney  In  ISenver  for  aijout  three 
years  and  during  this  period  of  time  I  tried 
several   hundred  criminal  cases. 

In  January  194B  I  voluntarily  left  the 
omce  of  Denver  DUtrlct  Attorney  and  was  in 
that  month  appointed  to  serve  as  a  munici- 
pal Judge  In  Denver,  The  office  of  municipal 
Judge  was  then  a  half-time  employment  sit- 
uation, and  accordingly  while  serving  as  a 
municipal  Judge  I  also  engaged  in  the  privata 
pracUce  of  law.  and  olBced  with  Mr.  Donald 
B,  Robertson  and  Mr.  Raymond  B  Danks. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  July  1963, 
when  I  was  appointed  by  the  then  Oovemor 
of  Colorado,  Dan  Thornton,  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Second  Judicial  District, 
which  dlstrla  is  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver.  The  district  court.  IncldentaUy.  Is 
the  highest  trial  court  in  the  state.  In  No- 
vember 1963  I  was  elected  to  serve  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  term  of  ofBce  to  which 
I  had  been  appointed,  namely  two  years,  and 
then  In  Novemlxr  1954  I  was  elected  to  a 
full  SIX  year  term  o,i  the  Denver  District 
Court.  During  my  eight  year  term  on  the 
Denver  District  Court  I  was  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  entire  court  for  two  years.  During  my 
tenure  in  the  Denver  District  Court  I  pre- 
sided over  the  trials  of  literally  hundreds  of 
cases,  civil,  as  well  as  criminal.  Also,  during 
this  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  (3olorado 
District  Judges  Association  and  served  one 
year  as  President  of  that  organization 

In  1960  I  ran  for  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  and  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  was  elected  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial margin  to  a  ten  year  term  on  that 
court.  I  was  awom  In  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  In  January  1961  and 
Iiave  served  on  that  court  continuously  since 
that  date  In  1964  I  was  elected  by  my  feUow 
Justices  lo  serve  one  year  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court.  And  then  to 
January  1969  I  was  again  elected  by  my  fel- 
low Justices  to  serve  as  chief  Justice  for  an 
IndefltUte  term,  in  which  poeltlon  I  am  pres- 
ently serving. 

Insofar  as  family  background  Is  concerned, 
my  Mother  and  Father  were  Ijorn  on  Kansas 
farms  and  they  met  when  they  were  students 
at  Baker  University,  a  small  Methodist  col- 
lege located  In  Baldwin.  Kansas.  As  above 
Indicated,  my  Father  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Denver  from 
1927  untu  his  retirement  in  1946.  In  1941  at 
the  age  of  67,  my  Dad  was  elected  to  the 
Denver  City  Council  and  he  served  in  that 
body  for  eight  years.  He  declined  to  run  in 
19B6  My  father  died  In  1969  at  the  age  of  78. 
My  Mother  later  diad  In  1967  at  the  age  of 
80.  I  Initially  had  two  younger  brothers,  one 
of  whom,  Edward,  was  killed  in  acUon  In 
World  War  n  In  the  South  Pacific.  My  other 
brother,  David.  Is  married,  has  two  children, 
resides  In  Denver  and  u  an  administrative 
assistant  to  Dr,  Robert  Gilberts.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

I  married  Catherine  Ann  Cooper  In  1942 
and  we  have  one  son.  Edward,  age  31,  who  Is 
a  senior  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  My 
wife  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado.  Her  Father,  now   deceased,   aod   >ur 
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brother.  Rtchud  H.  Cooper,  were  lor  many 
jran  engaged  la  th»  buUdlag  miiccrials 
business  m  Denver  under  th«  fltnn  name  ol 
Tbraevr  It -Cooper  Cement  Company,  m  funUy 
owned  business  which  Is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  my  wlJe'»  brother, 

I  am  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  social 
fraternity  and  am  like^^'lse  a  member  of  both 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Omlcron  Delta  Ki^ipa, 
national  honorary  fraternities.  AUo.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Denrer  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Denver  Gyro  Club  and  have  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  each.  I  belong  to  the  Colorado  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  the  American 
Judicature  Society  and  have  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Denver  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Board  of  Oovemors  for  tb« 
Colorado  Bar  AssoclaUon. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  episcopal  Church 
and  In  the  past  have  served  both  on  the 
vestry  and  as  senior  warden  in  my  particular 
pariah,  aa  well  aa  serving  for  several  years 
as  a  lay  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  Is  the  governing  body  for  the  Eplact^ai 
Ctaorcli  In  Colorado. 


PROPOSAI£  FOR  SELF-REGULA- 
TION ADMINISTER  EX>  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FED- 
ERATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  some  ver>'  significant  pro- 
posals have  been  set  forth  by  advertising 
Industry  leadens  to  establish  a  meaning- 
ful mechanism  for  self-reinjlatlon  to  be 
administered  by  the  American  Advertis- 
ing Federation. 

These  plans  have  been  introduced  by 
western  regional  chainnan  of  AAF  Fred 
Baker,  chairman  of  F.  E.  Baker— N.  W. 
Ayer  Inc..  Seattle,  and  by  AAF  chainnan 
Victor  Eltlng,  Jr..  vice  president  for  ad- 
vertising of  the  Quaker  Oat«  Co..  Chi- 
cago. 

They  are  similar  in  scope  and  have 
identical  objectives.  They  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  and  substantive  program 
for  effective  self -regulation  in  the  ad- 
vertising profession.  This  has  long  been 
needed.  The  leadership  of  the  federation 
Is  to  be  complimented  for  Its  construc- 
tive thinking. 

With  great  enthusiasm  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  these  proposals  and  urge  the 
advertising  and  business  community  to 
give  them  the  most  serious  consideration 
at  the  highest  levels. 

In  these  difficult  times,  the  public  is 
looking  to  industry  for  meaningful  re- 
sponses to  Issues  of  concern.  This  Is  an 
opportunity  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked for  advertising  to  resist  burden- 
some legislative  pressure  by  substituting 
its  own  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  see  whether  real 
self -regulation  can  work  to  protect  both 
the  public's  and  the  industry's  best  In- 
terests. 

Although.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Mr.  Eltlng,  I  do  know  Fred 
Baker  well.  And  I  know  of  no  one.  in  or 
out  of  Government,  with  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  the  public  interest  and  the  social 
responsibilities  of  the  advertising  Indus- 
try. His  iB  a  voice  that  should  be  heeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Fred  Baker  and  the  address  by 
Victor  C.  Eltlng  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 


BncAKKS  or  PasoixzcK  E.  Bakxr 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Lydla  Reeve  for  In- 
viting me  to  be  with  you  at  Newport  Beach. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  talcing  Ume  from 
your  own  business  and  personal  affairs  to 
spend  this  time  together. 

If  I  appear  overly  serious  It  is  becatise  I 
am  highly  concerned.  I  owe  much  to  tbe  field 
of  advertising  and  perhaps  you  do  too.  For 
most  of  my  adult  lifetime  It  has  provided 
me  my  livelihood,  a  chance  to  expand  and 
grow  and  broaden  my  Interests  and  knowl- 
edge. 

My  message  today  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Advertising  Is  not  at  the  crossroads — it  Is 
pa&t  the  crossroads.  Unless  you  and  I,  and 
thou5ands  of  others,  act  promptly  wltb  cour- 
age, vigor  and  Intelligence,  the  advertising 
businesd  as  I  have  known  It  la  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  heve  had  practically  complete  free- 
dom In  the  marketplace.  Our  art  of  com- 
munications has  contributed  mightily  In  the 
development  of  the  American  economy. 
People  live  better  because  of  our  work.  Peo- 
ple are  healthier  and  physically  more  com- 
foruble  because  of  our  work.  Our  nation  la 
stranger  because  of  this. 

Most  of  what  we  have  done  has  been  con- 
structive and  honest,  and  In  good  taste.  Some 
baa  not.  BccaL^e  some  has  not  much  of  the 
public  has  lost  a  good  share  of  confidence  In 
what  we  do.  We  are  suspect  on  many  more 
counts  than  one.  The  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  the  appointed  ofHclals,  find 
us  fair  game.  If  we  think  ve  have  been 
haraEFed  in  the  past  few  years  by  confining 
laws  and  stringent  regulations.  I  assure  you 
we  have  only  seen  tlie  beginning  and  a 
small  beginning  at  that. 

Unless  we  meet  the  situation  bead -on 
and  regain  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people — not  by  our  words,  but  by  our  acts 
and  by  our  deeds — we  will  become  a  com- 
pletely contained,  regulated,  govemmant- 
controlled  Industry. 

Our  problems  must  t>e  successfully  met  on 
both  the  local  and  national  levels.  Our  pro- 
gram muat  be  viable  everywhere— not  Just 
in  several  isolated  areas  or  Instances.  To  suc- 
ceed, all  m  advertising  must  constructively 
pinlclpate.  Our  ed  clubs  are  key  to  the  local 
level  for  several  reasons.  Locally,  the  focal 
point  In  self  regulation  Is  your  Better  Bual- 
neaa  Bureau.  This  la  their  business,  their 
reason  for  existence.  Many  Bureaus  are  do- 
in^  pn  excellent  Job  right  now.  with  or  with- 
out the  help  and  support  of  the  local  ad  club. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  accurate  reading 
on  tbli  but  I  bave  had  considerable  contact 
art-und  the  United  States  with  the  local  Bu- 
reaus, either  with  the  manager  ot  an  oOcer 
cr  board  member.  If  I  had  to  be  spaelfic  I 
would  estimate  that  at  least  a  quarter  or 
perhaps  a  tblrd  of  the  approximately  100 
BBBs  tn  the  country  are  really  In  good  shape. 
1  will  further  observe  that  In  the  commu- 
nities where  this  Is  true  you  find  little  or  no 
consumer  unrest  or  active  ccnaun^r  move- 
ments. The  reason  Is  obvious — the  offended 
consumer  has  a  place  to  go — knows  the  place 
Is  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the  Bu- 
reau handles  the  complaint  to  t&e  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  consumer. 

As  to  tbe  other  two-thirda  or  tliree  quar- 
ters of  the  Bureaus,  they  really  need  our 
help.  They  may  need  it  by  way  of  a  task 
force  from  the  ad  club  designing  a  program 
for  Increased  Bureau  membersblp  and  finan- 
cial support.  Some  bureaus  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  calls  that  only  half,  or  sllgLtly 
better,  of  the  people  calling  can  get  through 
to  register  their  complaint.  We  usually  find 
In  such  Instance,  that  only  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  the  business  community  is  sup- 
porting tbe  bureau.  Many  more  would  If 
they  had  the  story — properly  presented.  More 
dollars  means  more  staff  people,  more  com- 
plaints adequately  handled. 

They  may  need  otir  help  by  way  of  a  task 
force  from  tbe  ad  club  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  the  local  people  aware 


of  the  Bureau— Its  purpose  and  what  they 
should  do  If  tbey  bave  a  legitimate  com- 
plamt.  Or,  there  may  be  gther  ways  in  which 
we  can  aasLst. 

It  has  occurred  to  ma  that  tbe  ad  club 
might  mount  a  campaign  eneouragliig  house- 
wives to  voluntarily  man  the  Bureau  pbonee 
for  a  day  or  two  a  week.  This  would  be  con- 
sumers helping  consumers  and  could  frac 
Bureau  funds  for  additional  investigative 
service. 

Tour  AAF  National  Ethics  Committee  Is 
urging  all  ad  clube  to  have  an  active  Ethics 
Committee.  Principal  purpose  of  this  oom- 
tnittee  Is  to  assist  tbe  local  Better  Buslneas 
Bureau  In  every  practical  way  possible.  We 
are  not  tbe  policeman — the  Bureau  is. 

In  some  cities  where  we  have  ad  clube  no 
Bureau  exists.  There  are  about  70  such  com- 
munities. In  practically  every  case,  however. 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  functions  slml- 
larly  to  a  Better  Business  Bureau  through  a 
department,  or  dlvlalon,  for  this  purpose. 
Here  we  provide  our  expert  help,  as  profes- 
alonal  communicators.  Just  aa  we  would  to 
a  Bureau. 

Of  late,  good  things  are  taking  place  with 
the  BBBs.  In  tbe  past  they  have  been  frag- 
mented nationally.  Now  they  are  all  to- 
gether— one  national  organization — the 
Council  at  Better  Buslneas  Bureaus  Incorpo- 
rated. Ward  Qxiall.  who  wUl  be  speaking  to 
you  later,  today,  was  one  of  tbe  key  persons 
who  accomplished  this. 

The  local  Bureau  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  get  the  offending  advertiser  or  msr- 
keter  to  see  tbe  error  of  his  ways  and  volun- 
tarily correct  his  situation.  In  most  cases 
this  works  In  many  It  does  not,  which  leaves 
the  consuming  public  still  unpnitected  from 
fraudulent  or  mlaleadlng  advertising  or 
practices. 

This  Is  why  we  In  AAF  have  sponsored  our 
Model  Deceptive  Practices  Act.  Nearly  half 
the  50  states  now  have  effective  C-onsumet 
Protection  statutes  Until  the  remaining 
states  have  adopted  our  Model  Law,  or  s 
reasonably  effective  likeness,  our  Job  Is  not 
finished.  We  are  making  progress  in  tbe 
West.  CsUfomla  has  a  fine  law:  so  has  Wash- 
ington, Colorado.  Arizona,  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  our 
states  of  Alsska.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada. 
Oregon.  Utah  and  Wyoming  do  not  have 
statutes  for  adequate  constuner  protection. 
Our  process  Is  simple.  Through  the  Better 
Buslneas  Bureau  we  flnrt  strive  for  volun- 
tary compliance.  If  thwarted,  the  file  Is  then 
turned  over  to  the  State  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office  for  Consumer  Protection.  Under  our 
Model  Lew  tbey  can  prosecute  as  a  elvU 
seta  on. 

At  our  Bakerafield  Conference.  Oharles 
Thtirber.  Roee  Mary  White  and  Mike  Jordan 
will  make  clear  tn  workshop  session  the  de- 
tails on  getting  tbe  Job  done  at  the  local 
level. 

Now  let's  think  about  tbe  toughest  prob- 
lem of  all.  How  do  we  clean  up  advertising 
and  marketing  nationally?  Let  me  repeat 
my  early  remarks — most  of  what  we  have 
done  (in  advertising)  has  been  constructive 
and  honest  and  in  good  taste.  Some  hss  not. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  straighten  out  the 
"jtome  has  not."  We  must  do  this  promptly, 
not  becatue  It  is  the  nice  thing  to  do— 
which  It  Is — not  t>ecause  It  is  better  adver- 
tising and  marketing— which  It  Is — not  be- 
cause we  wUl  all  be  prouder  of  our  occu- 
pation—which we  will— but  because  we  wlU 
eventually  lose  all  our  basic  freedoms  to 
perform  In  the  marketplace  If  we  do  not 
succeed. 

A  brief  look  at  the  past  We  in  AAT  (then 
AFA  and  AAW).  together  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Better  Btislnsas  Bureaus  Interna- 
tional, created  and  promoted  The  Advertis- 
ing Code  of  American  Business.  As  you  know, 
our  Code  contains  nine  points.  Each  is 
clearly  defined  and  well  expressed.  IT  all 
agencies,     advertisers     and     media     abided 
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100*?^  by  otir  code  we  would  haTe  no  problem 
with  tbe  coMumeTB  or  the  government.  None 
whatsoever. 

But  we  have  tbose  who  do  not  comply — 
in  high  places  as  well  a«  low  In  the  adver- 
tising and  buBlnesa  spectrum.  Our  Code  U 
h«utirul.  It  Is  the  nine  commandmenu  of 
ndvertlslnp  But.  to  far  too  many  It  la  merely 
meantoRless  platitudes.  We  have  no  power 
of  enforcement  It  Is  respected  by  the  good 
guTs  and  laughed  at  by  the  bod  guys. 

CRTiada  has  a  Code  also.  In  some  ways  It 
Is  better  than  ours.  It  has  ticetve  command- 
menu.  In  general  the  areas  covered  ore  sim- 
ilar to  our  own.  But  eech  Btandard  begins 
with  thl*  language.  "No  advertisement  shaU 
be  prepnred.  or  be  knnwingty  accepted,  which 
."  and  it  then  defines  the  code  standard 
involved. 

The  Canadian  Code  of  Advertlalng  Stand- 
ards was  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Advertis- 
ing Advisory  Board.  This  is  a  non-profit 
orgnnlzatlon  represenUng  all  phases  of  the 
advertising  Industry  In  Canada. 

Its  main  objectives  are: 

A.  To  develop,  promote  and  encourage  ad- 
herence to  approved  national  advertising 
standards  and  practices.  Including  the 
'Canadian  Code  of  Advertising  Stnndards"; 

B.  To  contribute  to  the  continuing  Im- 
provement of  avertutng  effectiveness  by  as- 
tUtlng  In  the  development  of  appropriate 
educatlonjal  and  training  programs; 

C.  To  sponsor  and  support  research  into 
advertising.  Including  Its  social  and  economic 
eflects: 

D.  TV)  Improve  public  awareness  of  the 
contributions  of  advertising  to  Canada's  eco- 
nomic and  social  well  being:  and 

E.  To  serve  the  common  Interests  of  the 
Canadian  advertising  Industry. 

The  Canadian  Code  of  Advertlalng  Stand- 
ards baa  been  reviewed  and  approved  in 
prlDdpIe  by  all  the  basic  Canadian  trade 
organizations  of  media,  advertlalng  agencies. 
advertlserB  and  advertising  and  sales  clubs. 

The  Canadian  Code  Is  better  promoted 
than  ours.  It  has  more  active  support  from 
media,  agencies  and  advertisers  than  oura. 
However,  it  also  offers  no  practical  method 
of  enforcement. 

My  personal  feeling,  ae  of  thla  date.  Is 
that  our  Code  la  a  very  earnest  attempt  by 
the  clubs  in  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration, together  wltb  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  to  eetAbUsh  ethical  standards  that 
would  truly  protect  the  consumer  and  en- 
hance the  positive  Image  of  the  advertising 
industry.  It  is  my  opinion  that  thla  effort 
is  not  t>eing  taken  too  seriously  by  many 
agencies,  advertlaers  and  media.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  statement  and  to  those 
exceptions  I  am  most  grateful. 

The  reason  neither  our  Code  nor  the  Cana- 
dian Code  really  works  Is  because  there  are 
no  teeth  In  either  1  have  talked  about  the 
good  giiys  and  the  bad  guys  In  advertising. 
The  good  guys  Instinctively  create,  if  an 
agency,  authorize  or  direct,  If  an  advertlaer. 
and  permit  publication  or  broadcast.  If  a 
zaedJum.  only  advertising  messsiges  which 
are  truthful,  ethical  and  in  good  taste. 

The  bad  piys  couldnt  care  leas. 

The  primary  excuse  our  lndu.itry  presents 
for  not  adopting,  and  enforcing,  a  voluntary 
Code  of  Advertising  Standards  Is  that  such 
a  practice  would  be  Ulegal—ln  restraint  of 
trade  and  not  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Have  we  taken  a  real  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  requested  exclusion  of 
the  advertising  Industry  from  anti-trust  laws 
so  far  as  our  Code  enforcement  is  concerned? 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  have  not. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  if  we,  and  by  we  1 
mean  all  of  advertising,  adopted  a  BUndards 
program  such  as  Great  Britain  has,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Congress  would 
welcome  >is  with  open  arms  and  provide  the 
legal  relief  necessary  so  we  could  function 
effectively.  Before  I  dUcuss  the  British  Code 
of  Advertising  Practice  permit  me  to  ac- 
knowledge that   my   Information   haa   been 


provided  primarily  by  our  AAF  president. 
Howard  Bell,  and  very  Importantly  by  my 
close  associate  and  warm  personal  friend. 
Neal  O'Connor,  president  of  N.  W.  Ayer.  Meal 
O'Connor  Is  presently  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Improving  AdvertUlng  for  the 
4 As  He  spends  considerable  time  In  Burope 
on  agency  buslnesa  and  In  recent  months 
haa  devoted  aubatantlal  time  In  England 
studying  the  actual  structure  and  operation 
of  the  British  Code.  He  has  provided  me  with 
the  bulk  of  my  speclflo  information. 

The  remarks  T  am  projecting  today  are  my 
own  thoughts  and  are  not  necessarily  sup- 
ported by  anyone  else.  In  principle,  Howard, 
TCeal  and  I  are  thinking  along  similar  lines. 
So  is  Victor  Eltlng,  our  fine  AAF  Natlotwl 
Chairman.  So  Is  our  AAF  National  Ethics 
Committee.  But,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
"Nitty- gritty ••  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
through  before  we  have  a  really  effective 
proKram  of  advertising  standards  stoutly  sup- 
ported by  all  elements  of  the  advertising  In- 
dustry. 

Thla  Is  my  fourth  consecutive  year  as  your 
chairman  of  the  AAF  National  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. Our  original  consideration  waa  to 
develop  an  effective  program  at^he  club 
level.  From  my  earlier  remarks  you  can  prop- 
erlv  enther  than  I  believe  we  are  now  on  the 
rleht  track — the  right  track  but  with  a  very 
long  way  to  go. 

My  concluding  comments  concern  adver- 
tising Btandard.t  nationally.  First,  due  credit 
must  be  given  the  NAB  Code  effort  and  other 
evidences  of  self  discipline  within  the  ad- 
vertising Industry.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
the  evceptlons  rather  than  the  rule. 

It  Is  now  my  firm  opinion  that  we  must 
explore  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  control 
>VEtem  nmllar.  If  not  Identical,  to  the  Brit- 
ish. The'rs  was  established  in  1943.  It  works. 
Its  purpose,  and  I  quote.  Is  "The  promo- 
tion and  enforcement  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  hiehest  standards  of  ad- 
vertising In  all  media  so  as  to  ensure  In  co- 
operation with  all  concerned  that  no  ad- 
vertising contravenes  or  offends  against  the^e 
.standards"  unquote. 

The  detailed  Brttlah  Code  of  Advertising 
Practice  Is  specific  beyond  belief.  I  can  find 
nothlne  they  fall  to  cover.  Including  very 
specific  position  on  medicine*,  treatments 
and  appliances.  It  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
nr  ar^ment. 

The  British  Code  is  under  tbe  general  su- 
perrislon  of  the  Advertising  Standards  Au- 
thority. It  !b  financed  by  grant  from  the 
advertising  associations,  but  functions  with 
total  independence. 

Seventeen  major  advertising  trade  cvga- 
nlaattons  support  the  Code  and  their  rep- 
resentatives constitute  the  Code  of  Advertis- 
ing Fractfl^  Committee.  These  Include  all 
Important  media,  advertisers  and  agencies. 

The  Advertising  Standards  Authority  If 
the  policy  body.  The  chairman  Is  appointed 
by  the  Advertising  Association.  He  ti  cur- 
rently, and  must  be.  a  man  of  great  ac- 
ceptance, courage  and  integrity.  He  appoints 
the  other  ten  member*,  five  experienced  in 
advertising  and  five  not  from  the  advertis- 
ing business. 

This  Advertl-^ing  Standards  Authority  de- 
termines prtndplea  and  policy,  amends  and 
extends  the  Code  of  Advertising  Practice  and 
keeps  the  Code  of  Advertising  Practice  Com- 
mittee under  surveillance.  Hence,  the  Ad- 
vertising Standards  AuthtKlty  Is  defined  as 
the  policy  body. 

The  executive  body  Is  the  CAP.  the  Code 
of  Advertising  Practice  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee, made  up  from  the  17  supporting  or- 
ganisations, representing  all  three  major 
Bides  of  the  advertising  indtistry — advertis- 
ers, media  and  agencies — Investigates  cases, 
decides  lntorpr«t«tlon  of  the  code,  sets  rules 
and  refers  policy  matters  to  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority. 

To  make  all  this  wortt.  the  CAP  employs 
an  Inveetlgative  unit — the  Advertising  m- 
veatlgatlon  Department,  llie  AID  prooeowss 


complalnta  from:  consumer  bodies,  govern- 
mental bodies,  trade  associations,  competi- 
tors, tbe  public  at  large. 

It  monitors  all  media  to  ptck  up  offending 
copy. 

You  can  see  the  role  in  Britain  Is  specific, 
yet  broad.  They  work  within  the  advertlalng 
Industry,  they  work  with  government  and 
the  departments  of  government,  with  con- 
sumer bodies,  the  trade  associations  and  with 
Individuals.  This  Includes  not  Just  adver- 
tising per  ae  but  trade  practices  aa  well,  such 
as  guarantees,  warranUea.  the  use  of  "free,' 
etc. 

Now — get  thla.  Any  ad  Judged  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Code  of  Advertising  Practice. 
either  as  a  result  of  a  complaint,  or  tbe  mon- 
itoring. mii3f  be  withdrawn. 

As  to  the  advertiser — media  will  not  accept 
banned  oopp. 

Aa  to  the  agency  which  persists  In  violat- 
ing the  CAP — mfdifl  withdraws  recognition, 
which  clearly  means  lose  of  oommlsslons. 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  It  Is  working.  It  is 
financed  by  the  advertising  Industry,  but  run 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  governmental 
bodies  respect  It. 

The  British  consumer  Is  truly  protected. 
Please  permit  me  to  repeat  something  I 
said  very  early  In  these  remarks. 

Unless  we  meet  the  situation  head-on  and 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— not  by  our  words,  but  by  our  acts  and 
by  our  deeds— we  will  become  a  completely 
contained,  regulated,  government-con  trolled 
Industry. 

It  required  the  complete  dedication  and 
cooperation  of  all  facets  of  the  advertising 
laduBtry  In  Great  BrlUln  for  them  to  es- 
tablish the  one  program  of  self  regulation 
in  the  entire  free  world  that  really  works. 

Isn't  It  much  better  for  American  adver- 
tisers, media  and  agencies  to  do  likewise 
voluntarily,  rather  than  be  forced  to  by 
government? 

In  preparing  these  remarks  I  have  been 
.->peaklDg  only  for  myself.  Just  before  leaving 
Seattle  I  reviewKl  the  talk  Victor  Eltlng  gave 
before  the  Chicago  Advertising  Club  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  On  that  same  dny  Neal  O'Connor 
met  with  his  4A  committee  In  New  York  and 
present*d  the  full  material  on  the  British 
Code.  You  can  see  the  pot  Is  boiling — the  key 
elements  in  advertising  are  serious  indeed. 

In  reading  Victor  Elting's  talk,  and  in  pre- 
vious conversations  with  him.  I  know  his 
deep  feelings  on  thla  subject.  Victor  Is  sug- 
gesting to  our  AAF  Ethics  Committee  that  we 
give  serious  c  on. -tl  derail  on  to  creating  an  in- 
dependent Advertising  Review  Council.  His 
suffgestiona  follow  the  lines  of  tbe  Brttlsh 
fiystem — a  code  with  teeth. 

I  will  first  present  the  proposition  to  otir 
Ethics  Committee  that  U.S.  advertising  estab- 
lish a  program  Ilka  Brttaln's.  If  the  opinion 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  Is  sulistantitlly  af- 
firmative we  will  then  bring  the  matter  to 
our  AAF  Executive  Committee  and  Board  at 
the  November  meeting  If  they  concur,  we 
wni  explore  in  great  depth  the  positions  of 
the  4As,  the  ANA,  the  other  afllllated  trade 
associations,  and  media.  In  my  personal  view 
this  must  be  a  collective  effort  with  AAF 
taking  a  vary  great  share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. 

At  the  proper  time,  awumlng  the  leaders 
of  advertising  have  agreed  on  a  program,  we 
will  take  it  to  the  AAF  membership  for  ap- 
proval. At  the  very  latest  this  would  be  our 
June  convention  in  Honolulu. 

In  the  meantime  It  behooves  us  in  AAF 
to  materially  strengthen  our  financial  situa- 
tion. We  are  running  on  a  very  tight  budget. 
In  our  Western  Region  we  have  a  strong  Com- 
pany Membership  Development  Committee 
headed  by  Don  Cunningham.  Don  has  my 
pledge  that  I  wlU  do  everythmg  within  my 
power  to  assist  him  and  his  committee  in 
obtaining  new  Company  members  and  retain- 
ing those  we  now  have. 

Careful  study  of  our  present  company 
members  Indicates  to  me  there  is  at  least 
•30,000  more  available  to  AAF  annually  from 
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the  Western  Region  new  company  members 
If  we  each  do  our  best. 

If  AAF  la  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the  prop- 
osition I  have  discussed  today,  we  simply 
must  be  in  position  to  provide  our  fair  share 
of  the  monies  required  should  the  system 
of  financing  be  similar  to  tbe  British. 

We  have  a  big  job  cut  out  for  us.  The  next 
year,  or  bo.  la  crucial.  If  we  win,  all  of  ad- 
vertising and  all  consumers  win.  If  we  fall, 
the  consumers  will  win  anyway.  Government 
will  take  care  of  that. 

Let's  get  at  It! 

ASOaBSB    BT     ViCTOK    O.    E1.TINC,    JB. 

Thla  19  a  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  the 
advertising  Industry,  I'm  sure  all  of  us  sense 
the  stir  of  change  and  the  pressures  for  more 
change  .  .  .  from  within  our  Industry,  from 
social  critics,  from  government,  from  house- 
wives and  other  consumera.  Just  like  many 
other  aspects  of  our  way  of  We,  advertising 
is  in  a  ferment  of  questioning  and  innova- 
tion. 

Certainly  an  Industry  that  has  done  so 
much  to  change  our  society  from  primitive 
scarcity  to  vast  abundance  must  welcome  a 
climate  of  new  thinking.  But  we  must  also 
be  wise  enough  to  seek  out  the  means  of  di- 
recting change  into  constructive  and  socially 
desirable  channels. 

Although  like  all  Industries  we  have  our 
own  Internal  questions — such  as  shifts  In 
media  patterns,  technological  innovations, 
new  offshoots  of  the  advertising  agencies, 
and  others — there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  overwhelmingly  crucial  problems  facing 
us  Involve  tbe  social  climate. 

The  internal  matiera  may  determine  how 
we  function:  the  social  preasures  will  de- 
termine whether  we  function. 

We  are  being  accused  of  building  false 
values  m  our  people,  of  making  them  a  drug- 
dependent  society,  of  exploiting  rather  than 
serving  tbe  consumer,  of  pushing  goods  that 
pollute  our  air.  water  and  soil.  We  are 
charged  with  buUdmg  unattamable  expecta- 
tions among  tbe  poor  that  breed  violent 
frustration,  and  of  covering  up  adulterants 
and  safety  hazards. 

You  are  all  aware  of  these  charges  and  of 
the  serious  consideration  in  government  and 
consumerlst  organleatlons  for  limiting  or 
prohibiting  the  use  of  advertising  in  many 
ways.  Just  as  It  has  already  been  prohibited 
for  cigarettes  on  TV. 

The  problems  besetting  this  Industry,  like 
moat  of  the  problems  in  America,  are  the 
direct  result  of  our  success. 

The  very  freedom  and  competitiveness  of 
our  btislnesB  system  have  transformed  us 
from  a  provincial  people  obsessed  with  scar- 
city Into  a  nation  made  up  mostly  of  affluent 
urbanliea  facing  new  problems  of  abun- 
dance. Thla  freedom  and  competltlvenesa 
have  produced  our  sxiccesa  by  concentrating 
on  putting  our  full  momentum  t)ehind 
achieving  profitable  sales.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded remarkably— we  have  created  tbe 
great  American  miracle  of  comfort  and  secu- 
rity for  96%  of  our  people  that  is  unmatched 
In  history. 

But  now  that  clearly  Is  not  enough.  Tbe 
momentum  of  focusing  so  hard  on  profitable 
sales  has  carried  us  past  the  turning  point 
of  our  society.  The  effects  of  much  of  our 
success  are  now  the  targets  of  tbe  questions 
being  raised  by  both  responsible  and  Ir- 
responsible social  critics — our  wives  as  con- 
sumers, the  teachers  of  our  children,  the 
doctors  who  are  concerned  for  our  hearts 
and  our  lungs,  as  well  as  tbe  radical  activists 
and  the  demagogues. 

80  we  must  recognise  that  advertising  is 
under  fire  because  many  people  are  raising 
questions  about  where  we  are  headed  .  .  . 
and  because  we  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
making  people  aware  that  advertising  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  In  directing  where  we 
go  in  our  society. 

Undoubtedly,  the  overriding  need  for  our 
best   Uihaklng,   our   best  organlaatlos,   our 


best  action  la  bringing  tbe  standards  and 
ethics  of  all  aspecu  of  this  Industry  Into 
confluence  with  the  new  realities  of  our 
times. 

These  are  serious  matters  for  all  of  tw — 
as  consumers  and  cttlxens  of  this  country, 
and  as  members  of  the  advertising  industry. 

It  would  be  easy  to  over  react  to  these 
sweeping  and  often  uninformed  castlgatlona 
of  our  system.  We  must  be  sure  that,  even 
while  we  determine  what  more  we  must  do, 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  have  done 
and  the  progress  we  are  making. 

The  great  majority  of  advertisers,  agenclea, 
and  media  are  responsible  factors  in  our  ao- 
clety.  They  have  elevated  their  practices  and 
standards  well  above  what  they  have  ever 
tjcen  In  the  past.  Through  their  own  volun- 
tary actions  and  through  cooperation  in 
various  associations  and  professional  so- 
cieties they  have  established  standards  and 
codes  that  demonstrate  their  Integrity  and 
awareness  of  their  influence  on  people's 
lives. 

We  at  Quaker,  for  example,  have  always 
been  cognizant  of  our  influence  on  people. 
We  have  set  oinr  standards  high  and  have 
constantly  evaluated  them  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  new  needs.  We  are  not  unique  In 
this,  nor  do  I  think  we  are  unique  in  crar 
curtent  activities  aimed  at  reaching  ad- 
rnnced  goals  of  responsibility. 

First,  we  arc  improving  our  commercials, 
with  an  eye  to  their  effect  on  children  as 
developing  persons,  as  well  as  consumers  of 
our  products. 

Second,  we  are  emphasizing  aa  much  as 
possible  the  selection  of  quality  programs.  I 
am  emphasizing  television  advertising  to 
children  because  of  Its  Importance  to  our 
business.  We  know  that  children  wlU  watch 
television.  It  is  now  a  vital  part  of  their  lives. 
Sttidles  show  that  poor  children,  especially, 
watch  and  grow  on  TV.  If  children  do  not 
have  programs  prepared  specifically  for  their 
interest,  they  will  watch  other,  less-suitable 
.shows.  They  cannot  be  confined  to  a  "chil- 
dren's ghetto"  on  TV.  So  their  need  and 
our  opportunity  are  the  same:  Good  pro- 
grams that  nurture  their  psyches  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  ufl  to  Introduce  them  to  good  foods 
that,  properly  prepared,  will  nurture  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

Third,  since  the  existence  of  the  commer- 
cial vehicles  of  communication  to  children 
are  a  great  asset  to  us  as  marketers,  we  feel 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  also  foster  public 
TV  in  Its  role  as  an  educator  of  children. 
We  are  now  contributing  HOO.OOO  a  year  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
enable  "Sesame  Street"  to  be  seen  by  the 
children  In  three  major  cities. 

Tb\B  new  and  innovative  children's  pro- 
pram  has  demonstrated  how  effective  public 
television  programing  can  be  when  it  Is  wdl- 
concelved  and  well-financed.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  each  advertiser  who  uses  the  com- 
mercial channels  should  allot  perhaps  1% 
of  Its  TV  budget,  through  Its  philanthropic 
mechanism,  to  support  such  programing.  In 
this  way  the  public  is  given  a  choice  in  Its 
viewing  and  Industry  shows  Its  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  privilege  of  the  airways. 

If  all  the  creative,  constructive  things 
that  are  being  done  by  individual  fljms  were 
to  be  known,  the  public  would  be  less  likely 
to  feel  alarm  at  the  charjea  of  our  critics. 
We  need  to  keep  on  doing  more,  and  to  use 
our  communications  skills  In  getting  credit 
for  whait  we  do. 

Within  the  advertising  Industry — to  all  its 
segments — ^tbere  exist  some  of  the  most 
creative,  most  forceful,  and  most  responsible 
thmken  in  America.  Together,  and  coordi- 
nated to  unify  their  effect,  they  are  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  constructive  advance- 
ment of  our  indtistry  and  our  society. 
Through  the  American  Advertising  Federa- 
tion, of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be 
Chairman  thla  year,  we  have  a  unity  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  field — the  only  na- 
tional aasoelaUon  that  U  based  on  aU  seg- 


ments— advertisers,  advertising  agencies, 
media  and,  most  importantly.  180  local  and 
regional  advertising  clubs  with  some  40,000 
members,  and  more  than  SO  aflUiated 
associations. 

This  membership  tocludes  a  proporUonate 
share  of  small,  medium,  and  large  oom- 
panlca — 35  of  the  50  largest  advertisers.  24  of 
the  30  largest  advertlalng  agenclea,  7  of  the 
10  largest  newspapers,  and  the  8  national 
TV  networks. 

This  structure  of  tbe  AAF  came  about, 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  separatism 
in  this  Industry,  through  the  merger  of  the 
former  Advertlalng  Federation  of  America 
and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West. 
Its  staff  has  been  built  up,  with  strong  and 
capable  leadership  in  Howard  Bell,  the  pres- 
ident. The  first  two  chairmen,  Don  Mac- 
donald  and  Ken  Laird,  provided  the  leader- 
ship and  Inspiration  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  Industry  and  shape  a  structure  that  can 
be  effective. 

The  AAF  has  developed  a  forceful  and  di- 
rect Advertising  Code  for  American  Business 
that  deals  with  truth  .  .  .  responsablllty  .  .  . 
taste  and  decency  .  .  .  disparagement  .  .  . 
halt  advertising  .  .  .  guarantees  and  war- 
ranties . . .  price  claims  . ,  .  improvable  claims 
and  testimonials.  "ITie  Ethics  Committee 
under  Chairman  Fred  Baker  Is  actively  con- 
sidering the  best  means  for  enforcing  this 
code  and  puttmg  teeth  Into  It. 

Also,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  AAF  Is 
addressing  Itself  vigorously  to  questions  that 
face  us  from  outside  critics,  through  Its 
Washington  staff,  its  committees,  and  Its 
other  personnel, 

So  I  can  say  that  we  are  fortunate  in  this 
mdustry,  unlike  somt  others,  in  having  a 
vital,  aggressive  instrument  that  hamesjies 
the  bulk  of  the  Industry's  talents  and  re- 
som-ces,  for  functioning  both  at  the  national 
level  and  In  180  local  communities  through- 
out tbe  United  States. 

It  goee  without  saying.  I  believe,  that 
everyone  who  hopes  to  have  any  future  for 
this  field  must  Include  himself  and  his  orga- 
nization m  this  Instrument. 

But  we  can  no  longer  count  on  the  volun- 
tary coiu^e  alone  to  protect  us.  A  few  abuses 
and  breaches  of  good  ta^te  are  taken  by  our 
activist  critics  as  cause  to  flagellate  the  whole 
advertising  industry.  We  who  are  profes- 
sionals In  catching  the  eye  and  attention  of 
tliQ  public  with  our  messages  need  to  direct 
our  cotirse  to  suit  the  active,  visible  temper 
of  the  times.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  all 
do  what  Is  best  for  our  eoclety— and  that  we 
clearly  and  visibly  enforce  the  high  standanls 
that  are  raised  by  tbe  responsible  people  in 
our  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  ways  to  do  ^ 
this. 

One,  of  couxae.  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  to 
scrupulously  elevate  the  standards  In  our 
own  companies  and  In  the  advertising  Indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

In  the  second  area,  there  are  many  busi- 
nesses— members  of  both  the  AAF  and  tbe 
Better  Business  Bureau — who  have  worked 
hard  to  help  revitalize  the  BBB  concept  of 
consumer  protection  into  the  new  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  The  organization 
has  140  units  working  directly  with  business 
to  develop  trade  practice  programs  and  better 
servicing  of  products.  In  the  ru  tomotlve  field, 
for  example,  It  launched  a  BBB  Automotive 
Warranty  Servicing  Program  to  step  up  ac- 
tion on  complaints  that  were  bogged  down 
at  local  and  roglonal  levels. 

The  strengthened  alliance  between  local 
ad  clubs  and  BBB's  offers  one  building  block 
m  the  greatly  needed  self -regulatory  effort 
tliat  cant  be  touched  by  any  other  aseocla- 
tion.  Financed  by  business,  yet  pursuing  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  Its  effective  opera- 
tion would  demonstrate  that  the  private  reg- 
uhitlon  of  business  con  work. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  Television  and 
Radio  Codes  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcvtter^  as  Instruments  of  great  poten- 
tial— and  ways  to  strengthen  tfaetr  eflleaey 
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dMCTT*  serious  study.  Tbeu  poUcies  ve 
fjrmulkced  "by  ttie  respective  telCTiuoo  &od 
radio  code  bo&rds  ouule  up  o(  browlcasien 
who  meet  reguUrlf  They  h&ve  bad  ftn  ef- 
fect OD  the  anioiint  and  nature  of  commer- 
claU. 

Spe&klng  yesterday  before  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Radio  &  Television  Society,  FCC  Cbair- 
man  Oean  Burch  said  his  concern  was 
directed  to  the  contrast  between  typical 
fare — which  Just  fills  the  childs  time  and 
serves  as  a  background  to  the  commercial- — 
and  TV  programinlDg  which  makes  a  poei- 
tive  contribution  to  the  child's  growth,  his 
awarenesa  of  reality." 

Networks  and  independent  stations  can 
improve  this  by  mutusl  effort* — with  goT- 
ermnenc  assistance  toward  inventive  pro- 
gramming sod  rei.poujible  sdveru&ing  poli- 
cies. Burch  said,  and  perhaps  may  have  to 
do  It  regardless  of  wheiher  cereal  or  toy 
sales  reach  new  heigbu  or  not.  " 

Noting  that  m  many  families  television 
serves  a  -  baby-sitter'  funcUcn  at  times 
when  parents  are  busy.  Burch  said  "I  rec- 
ognize tliftt  to  B  substantial  extent,  tbls  'sit- 
ter' must  and  should  JuBt  entertain — be 
the  equivalent  of  chewing  gum  for  the  eyes. 
But  also  to  a  substantial  extent,  it  must  ful- 
fill its  promise  as  k  child's  windov  to  the 
world.  " 

Burch  said  the  times  will  not  permit  cri- 
ticism to  be  Ignored,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munica'icns  Commission  cannot  Just  "slough 
off"  challenges  such  as  a  pending  pe-.Ition  re- 
questing the  government  to  require  dally 
proframming  for  children  and  to  ban  com- 
mercial spcrworahip  of  children's  programs- 
But  sell-reform  offers  a  ''mtddle  ground  ' 
Burch  said,  and  the  industry  must  explore 
It 

The  third  way  to  direct  chsngc  rather  than 
be  overrun  by  change  is  to  imaginatively  and 
boldly  bring  forth  our  own  innovations  to 
meet  the  needs  of  new  tlmea. 
Where  is  such  innovation  needed? 
Yon  and  t  know  that  It  is  mostly  Ui  tele- 
vision. A  number  of  hearings  are  already 
scheduled  for  this  term  of  Congress  where 
questions  atwut  television  and  TV  advertis- 
ing will  be  spotlighted.  In  addition,  a  private 
group  dedicated  to  enriching  the  content  of 
telecasting  will  meet  In  New  York  in  mid- 
October.  It  seems  likely  that  some  of  Its 
proceedings  will  be  directed  against  televi- 
sion commercials,  including  thoee  Involving 
children. 

We  can  criticize  the  flamboyant  way  in 
which  some  critics  of  TV  commerclaliam  act 
We  can  go  mto  a  panic  and  worry  about  the 
political  effects  of  the  hearings— possibly 
the  political  consequences  have  been  some- 
what exaggerated. 

...  Or  we  look  at  the  situation  as  I  believe 
It  i«.  Let's  have  no  delusions.  There  are  prob- 
lems with  advertising.  Just  as  there  are  prob- 
letns  in  almost  every  phase  of  our  way  of  life. 
Armed  with  this  thou^t .  . .  that  advertis- 
ing like  everything  else  in  this  world  needs 
help,  and  that  what  It  doesnt  need  Is  gov- 
ernment over- regulation  .  .  let  me  outline 
a  step  that.  In  some  respects.  Is  a  departure 
from  the  past. 

I  am  suggttsUog  to  tbe  Ethics  Committee 
of  the  AAF  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
creating  an  independent  Advertising  Review 
Council — not  a  creature  of  Industry,  of  gov- 
ernment, or  media,  or  of  any  other  interest. 
but  a  body  that  combines  the  broad  knowl- 
edge and  Judgment  of  all  concerned. 

It  would  be  set  in  motion  by  the  AAP  with 
ffuggeetlons  for  members  to  oome  from  all 
ooooemed  elements  of  our  society,  such  as 
the  law  or  judiciary,  education,  advertising 
media,  labor,  women's  groups,  minority 
groups,  advertisers,  religious  groups,  con- 
sumer education  bodlas.  health  care,  adver- 
tising agencies,  child  psycholofists.  and 
others. 

Three  of  the  seven  mamben  pronde  the 
experuieaa  and  the  baekcround  of  tb»  ftdver- 
ttAnC   induitry    that   wUl    be   omdmA.  Tbm 


other  would  afford  a  diversity  of  knowledge 
and  tnteresu  from  the  various  aspects  of  the 
public  at  large.  Including  the  other  elemenu 
mentioned. 

The  members  would  be  appointed  at  first 
for  terms  of  one.  two,  and  three  years  to  af- 
ford a  staggered  tenure,  and  thereafter  for 
three-year  terms. 

Because  some  of  the  memt>ers  would  t>e 
busy  people  In  their  other  activities,  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  each  of  them  to  as- 
sign a  designee  at  any  meeting  where  he  or 
she  could  not  t>e  present.  This  would  assure 
that  all  elemente  would  be  heard  equally  at 
all  time*. 

An  assessment  of  a  small  percentage  of 
total  advertising  expenditure  would  be  nuule 
on  each  manufacturer,  advertising  agency, 
and  mediiun  to  provide  a  budget  of  about 
$1,500,000  a  year  for  staff,  meeting  facilities. 
ofDce.  correspondence  and  other  re- 
quirements. 

Complalnu  or  Inqulrlea  from  any  legiti- 
mate group  or  person  would  be  filed  with 
the  Review  Cjauncil.  It  would  be  empowered 
to  explore  each  case  and  deal  with  the  com- 
panies, media,  and  agencies  involved. 

When  the  Council  deUrmines  that  an 
abxise  exists  and  voluntary  compliance  with 
its  standards  is  not  forthcoming,  it  would 
be  empowered  to  bring  about  compliance  in 
two  ways:  ill  By  publicizing  the  abuse  and 
its  findings,  in  order  to  direct  public  scorn 
at  the  violators;  and  i3>  by  calling  on  all 
media  to  refuse  to  carry  the  specific  ads  In- 
volved I  or  the  producer  to  refuse  to  prepare 
them,  in  the  case  of  direct  mail  and  other 
types  of  media) .  Congress  would  be  urged  to 
vote  for  exemption  from  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion that  now  nilcs  that  such  agreement 
nmong  media  is  in  restraint  of  trade.  This 
U  already  the  case  in  Britain,  where  strong 
and  active  cf^es  of  practice  are  being  carried 
out. 

The  British  Code  of  Advertising  Practice 
is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  our  pro- 
posal. It  Is  explicit  and  is  administered  by 
a  committee  ol  people  experienced  In  adver- 
tising and  drawn  from  some  17  organizations 
in  the  communications  field.  Tlie  working 
of  the  Code  is  supervised  by  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  in  England,  an  inde- 
pendent body  Kt  up  by  the  advertising  In- 
dustry to  maintain  standards  of  adverti.'iing 
tn  all  media. 

This  British  control  system  has  been  In 
existence  since  1963.  It  Is  financed  by  an 
adequate  budget  and.  the  important  point 
I  want  to  make  here,  it  has  the  agreement 
of  media  with  respect  to  enforcement.  No 
advertising  can  appear  in  England  that  ts 
not  approved  by  the  C.A  J.  Committee. 

In  an  age  of  great  public  sensitivity  to 
the  social  rts[wnsl  bill  ties  of  business  . 
when  stockholders  are  questioning  more 
than  a  company's  dividend  rate  .  .  when 
activist  groups  appear  dally  to  picket  various 
organisations  .  .  .  when  it  is  harder  and 
harder  to  attract  good  young  people  with 
their  social  consciousness,  a  company  that 
wUlfully  allowed  Itself  to  be  held  up  to  such 
scorn  would  be  shortsighted  indeed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  unlike  almost  all 
the  proposals  for  controlling  our  industry 
that  come  from  consumerlsts  and  govern- 
ment, this  one  need  not  interfere  with  the 
fun  freedom  of  any  of  us  in  business  to 
pursue  our  tasks  responsibly. 

It  would  do  for  all  of  us  what  we  want 
done  but  cannot  do  alone — eliminate  the 
pressures  to  go  too  far  in  our  seal  because 
a  competitor  is  using  unethical  methods. 

It  should  not  reduce  by  one  dollar  the 
Income  of  any  agency  or  medium,  because 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  abuser  who  is 
blocked  from  using  unsavory  methods  will 
find  sound  methods  on  which  to  spend  his 
budgets. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  proposal 
that  must  also  be  stressed.  Business  has  beco 
castigated  Increasingly  for  failures  in  self- 
regulation.  But  vren  th»  most  avid  llbffrala 


ore  now  In  full  ory  about  the  even  greater 
failures  of  government  as  a  regulstor.  It  ts 
relresiiing  to  see  that  Ralph  Nader  is  moat 
visible  among  theae  critics  or  the  regulatory 
agencies.  His  "Raiders"  have  focused  as  much 
exposure  on  the  inability  of  these  agencies 
to  regulate  as  he  has  on  the  alleged  faUures 
of  business. 

Our  youth  are  also  disenchanted  with  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  manage  or  reipjUlate. 
Many  of  the  angry  young  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  pollution  of  promisee  made  by 
government  oOlcLals  and  aspiring  olBcials  .  .  . 
promisee  Uaat  not  only  fall  to  improve  what 
they  are  aimed  at.  but  build  up  new  layers  of 
unresponsive  establishment. 

This  la  a  timely  move;  only  the  thought  of 
having  It  originate  with  industry  is  novel.  As 
Stanley  Cohen  pointed  out  In  Advertising 
Age: 

'*We  are  Inventing  a  whole  cluster  of 
'quasi-public'  devices  In  an  effort  to  open  up 
our  society  a  bit,  and  for  a  moment  at  least. 
this  new  'quasl-publlo'  sector  is  sttractlng 
unusually  hard-working  young  people  and 
some  remarkably  good  brains." 

This  Council  would  be  a  means  of  bypass- 
ing the  weakness  of  self -regulation  and  of 
government  regulation.  It  would  not  be  of 
the  priraie  sector  at  of  the  pemrmrrient  sec- 
tor, but  of  the  independent  entirety  of  our 
populaUon.  Richard  NUon  and  Robert  Pinch 
have  mode  much  of  their  thesis  that  It  la  In 
the  Independent  sector  that  we  must  look  for 
the  workable  steering  forces  of  our  high- 
speed society.  Here  is  a  way  to  put  that  thesis 
into  action  and  to  moke  it  work. 

In  suggesting  this  innovation — BObort 
Stuart,  president:  Kenneth  Mason,  group 
vice  president  for  grocery  products,  and  I.  to 
mention  those  Quakers  at  the  speakers'  ta- 
ble today — sje  doing  so  for  the  purpose  of 
provoking  careful  consideration  and  refine- 
ment by  the  advertising  industry.  It's  an  ac- 
tton-liutead-of- words  approach  to  a  vital 
problem.  Ail  of  us.  I  think,  ore  weary  of  the 
constant  reiteration  of  the  problems  with 
only  vague  or  general  suggestion  as  to  their 
enforcement.  Henoe  this  proposal. 

Our  effort  Is  not  a  radical  one  but  more  In 
the  direcjtioo  of  conserving  our  system  In 
heading  off  the  alternatives  that  are  being 
propounded  all  around  us  .  alternatives 
that  would  destroy  our  freedom  to  think  and 
create,  destroy  the  way  advertising  and  mar- 
keting skUls  have  i>een  developed  to  bring 
us  to  our  problems  of  plenty,  destroy  the 
force  of  competition  and  incenUve.  destroy 
the  pluralism  of  many  interacting  forces  In 
our  society,  and  turn  over  to  government  the 
power  to  unilaterally  determine  everything 
that  gt>es  over  the  air  to  reach  the  minds  of 
children. 

If  we  refuse,  then  we  will  t>e  the  re«I  radi- 
cals ...  for  our  refusal  may  well  result  In 
bringing  about  drastic  changes — chances 
that  will  be  forced  upon  \js  And  we  can  be 
sure  that  If  those  changes  originate  outside 
our  Industt^.  we  will  find  It  dltteult  to  live 
with  them. 

T  hope  that  wlU  get  the  careful  attention 
of  all  of  you  here,  of  the  media  who  reach 
everyone  in  this  Indtistry.  and  of  the  respon- 
sible and  concerned  members  of  this  indus- 
try in  refining  this  plan  and  setting  it  In 
motion  in  a  working  and  ootutruetlve  form. 
as  soon  as  feasible. 

There  are  ticking  sounds  that  we  hear  in 
all  the  pressure  grou-ps.  OongreaaJonol  hear- 
ings, and  other  forums  that  are  meeting  to 
decide  our  fate.  Let's  defuse  them  by  hav- 
ing the  strength  and  courage  to  determine 
our  fate  for  ourselves. 


SWEAT  as,  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  at 

present,  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

have  4,200  offlicers  enrolled  fuU  time  for 

periods  of  up  to  3  years  In  graduate 


studies.  A  recent  Oeneral  Accounting 
OCBce  study  shows  that  It  costs  taxpayers 
between  $16,000  and  $22,000  a  year  to 
send  an  officer  to  graduate  school.  This 
IS  approximately  $70  million  a  year  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  it  U  increasing. 
Once  they  return  with  their  tax-paid 
Ph.  D.'s  and  master's  degrees,  many  ol 
the  newly  trained  captains,  majors,  and 
colonels  are  not  assigned  to  jobs  requir- 
ing their  specialized  knowledge.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  put  an  end 
to  this  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  In- 
stead. Pentagon  officials  state  that  more 
graduate  training  is  needed  and  the 
Army  estimates  that  75  percent  of  all 
career  officers  will  receive  graduate  de- 
grees, while  the  Navy  expects  that  nearly 
all  career  officers  will  receive  postgradu- 
ate education.  They  will  then  retire  on 
half  pay  after  20  years  and  then  have 
lucrative  administrative  positions  in  that 
mlllury-mdustrial  complex. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  S.  3637.  a  bill  to  revise 
provisions  of  the  communications  act  re- 
lating to  political  broadcasting  was  not — 
as  some  have  charged — a  "ducking  of  the 
issue." 

Rather,  the  President  faced  the  issue 
head  on  and  arrived  at  the  only  equitable 
decision. 

The  bill  was  discriminatory  and  un- 
realistic and  would  not  have  meant  less 
campaign  spending. 

The  bill  would  have  limited  ^>endlng 
on  only  radio  and  television.  Spending 
on  other  forms  of  political  advertising — 
newspaper  advertising,  direct  mailings. 
iHtUoons  and  buttons  would  not  have 
been  affected. 

Indeed,  had  the  bill  been  approved, 
spending  on  the  latter  items  would  have 
undoubtedly  increased  greatly  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  direct  radio-televtslon 
commimication  with  the  voters. 

The  limitation  on  ihe  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  spent  for  broadcasting  in 
general  elections  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  disparity  in  the  amoimt 
charged  for  broadcast  time  in  various 
partfi  of  the  coimtry. 

As  the  President  pointed  out.  30  sec- 
onds of  prime  television  time  in  New 
York  City  costs  $3,500:  in  the  WichiU- 
Hutcblnson  area  of  my  own  State,  that 
amount  of  time  costs  $145. 

The  high  cost  of  campaigning  needs 
to  be  curbed.  But  S.  3637  is  not  the  an- 
swer. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  came 
before  the  Senate  and  will  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto. 


ABANDONED  CARS— A  HEADACHE 
FOR  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
New  York  Times  of  October  12,  1970. 
contains  a  story  about  the  scope  and 
impact  of  the  abandoned  car  problem, 
and.  while  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me. 
it  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues because  it  shows  how  drastic  the 
problem  Is,  and  that  it  Is  a  national  one 
requiring  a  national  solution. 

I  have  sponsored  a  measure,  S.  4204, 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Act,  which 


would  deal  with  this  problem  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
aiticle  from  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  text  of  my  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RECoas.  as  follows: 
I  Prom  Che  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13,  1970J 
AsAKDONED  Cass;  A  Hxsdachc  roR  CXTm 
(By  Agu  Salpukas) 

ToAVEBSB  CtTT.  Mich.,  Oct.  11. — JOho  Spen- 
cer.  a  doctor  who  moved  to  this  resort  com- 
munity to  enjoy  its  natural  beauty.  recaUed 
how  often  during  a  hiJce  he  would  get  so 
infuriated  at  the  sight  of  an  abandoned  cor 
that  it  would  t&ke  several  minutes  for  him 
to  regain  bis  temper. 

"I'm  a  compulsive  t>eer  bottle  picker- ujiper. 
but  you'd  see  this  hulk  on  the  side  of  a  rood 
or  In  the  field  and  there's  nothing  you  could 
do.  I'd  get  so  angry."  the  tall,  blond  doctor 
said  in  a  recent  Interview. 

The  doctor's  feeUng  of  frustration  is  shored 
by  people  in  communities  throughout  the 
nauon  where  the  rusting  huUcs  oC  abandoned 
cars  have  become  a  common  sight  in  farm 
meadows,  \'acant  lou  of  suburbs  and  side 
streets  of  clues. 

Dr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 

Conunerce  of  Traverse  City,  channeled  the 

anger   by  helping  to  organise  a  drive  that 

nd  his  commutUty  of  abandoned  cars. 

la  TO  ao  Kna.xoN  JtxNKXBS 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  atraut  13  to  30  mil- 
lion abandoned  oars  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years.  The  chief  reason  la  a 
depression  In  the  price  paid  for  scrap  metal. 

This  year  of  the  eight  million  care  to  be 
taken  out  of  service,  an  estimated  seven 
million  wui  be  recycled  and  tiu^ed  back  into 
metal  wMle  about  one  mllUon  wlU  be  added 
to  the  backlog. 

Almost  every  official  from  the  scrap  indus- 
try and  governmental  agencies  who  have 
looked  into  the  problem  agree  that  cleaning 
up  the  backlog  wlU  not  be  easy. 

Even  though  prices  for  scrap  have  recov- 
ered since  I960,  they  said  in  interviews  that 
there  was  no  change  to  return  to  the  happy 
days  before  1068.  when  the  scrap  industry 
disposed  of  most  of  the  nation's  old  cars  at 
no  cost  to  the  general  pubUe. 

CAB    COKPAHT    HKI.PVn 

Now  a  conununlty  that  wants  to  get  rid  ol 
its  abandoned  cars  wlU  have  to  use  Its  own 
money  and  manpower  and  work  out  its  own 
progrois. 

Traverse  City  tuys  l>een  a  lucky  exception. 
There  the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation,  oon- 
cerned  about  the  growing  tendency  of  legis- 
lators throughout  the  nation  to  suggest  that 
people  pay  a  fee  ranging  up  to  (100  when 
they  buy  a  car  to  pay  for  Its  disposal,  went  m 
and  in  an  experimental  program  hauled  out 
3.100  abandoned  cora  from  the  resort  com- 
mtinlty. 

The  oorporaUon  Ls  now  preparing  a  booklei 
which  it  wUl  mail  to  Ghomberv  of  Commeroe 
throughout  the  country  outlining  bow  they 
can  oopy  the  experinaent  and  set  up  theU 
own  syst«n  by  which  each  car  can  be  dis- 
posed of  for  about  $5. 

A  surrey  In  major  dUes  throughout  the 
naUon  showed  that  Chicago.  New  Tork,  Kan- 
sas City.  Son  Jose.  Milwaukee.  Honolulu  and 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  making  headway  In  get- 
ting rid  of  abandoned  oon. 

AN    exTKA   SUKKKM 

In  each  city,  however.  It  bos  meant  bur- 
dening the  police  and  sanitation  depart- 
ments, often  already  short-staffed,  with  more 
work. 

Also  some  of  the  programs  have  been  ef- 
fective only  as  long  as  the  price  paid  for 
scrap  metal  remained  high.  In  Chicago,  then 


were  days  when  the  city  had  to  stop  hauling 
In  abandoned  cars  since  the  local  price  for 
scrap  fell  and  c^n  began  piling  up  in  the 
municipal  pounds. 

In  St.  Louis,  where  about  8.000  of  the 
city's  10.000  abandoned  cars  were  towed  away 
since  a  drive  opened  in  May  of  1900.  the 
program  went  into  a  state  of  timbo  when  the 
price  of  scrap  went  from  SM  to  »A  a  too. 

The  long  depression  of  prices  for  scrap 
began  in  the  late  nine  teen -fifties  when  steel- 
makers switched  from  open-hearth  furnaces 
which  used  50  per  cent  scrap  metal  to  basic 
oxygen  furnaoee  which  take  about  30  per 
cent.  Prices  dropped  from  stiout  #40  a  ton 
to  936  a  ton. 

It  became  cheaper  to  abandon  a  car  than 
have  it  towed  to  a  Junkyard. 

POICK   BACK    OP 

Mainly  because  of  demand  from  foreign 
countriea.  the  price  of  scrap  has  rwnvared. 
However,  the  backlog  of  abandoned  con  can- 
not be  solved  by  relying  on  private  industry 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Hundreds  of  omaU  collectors  who  used  to 
scour  communities  for  Junk  cars  have  gone 
out  of  business. 

Cars  huve  been  abandoned  In  out-ol-the- 
way  places  and  Us  too  expensive  foe  on  auto 
wrecker  to  locale  and  tow  away  the  vehicles. 

Most  of  the  cars  ore  now  rtisted  and 
stripped  of  their  valuable  parts,  making  tbem 
useless  for  parts. 

A  growing  number  of  people,  espedaUy  the 
poor,  discouraged  in  t.he  post  Then  they  were 
turned  away  by  on  auto  wrecker,  are  now 
Simply  ationdaoing  their  coia. 

O.  A.  Taylor,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  police 
force  that  tows  away  abandoned  cars  in 
Richmond.  Vs..  recaUed  that  one  famUy 
moved  out  of  a  poor  section  of  the  city  and 
left  five  old  cars  in  a  yard.  "They  Just  backed 
up  the  truck  to  their  door  one  night."  he 
said,  "put  their  furniture  into  it  and  took 
ufl.  We  never  did  find  out  where  they  went." 

Those  cities  which  have  made  the  biggest 
progress  In  clearing  up  the  backlog  have  had 
to  set  up  and  finance  their  own  programs.  In 
Chicago  the  police  department  has  teoined 
up  with  the  Department  of  Streets  and  Sani- 
tation, which  this  year  expects  to  remove 
50.000  Junk  cars  compared  to  22,000  in  1000. 

A  special  officer  Is  assigned  to  each  of  the 
city's  21  districts  to  look  for  and  ticltet  aban- 
doned cars  which  ore  then  picked  up  by  tow 
trucks  and  brought  to  city  pounds,  tf  no  one 
claims  them  after  16  days,  the  cars  are  sold 
at  auctions.  The  city  has  also  decided  to  take 
a  calculated  risk  in  towing  cars  off  private 
property  without  prior  permission. 

The  program  has  brought  in  $1.7-mllUon  in 
revenues  this  year,  which  meets  the  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  but  does  iu>t 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  policemen. 
irvw  TOOK  paooouM 

New  Tork  City  which  tliis  year  ezpecu  to 
get  rid  of  70.000  Junk  cars,  set  up  a  program 
in  March.  IMW,  under  which  private  scrap 
dealers  place  bids  for  contracts  to  tow  away 
cars  in  21  districts  in  the  city'E  five  boroughs. 

Each  district  is  patrolled  by  a  sanitation- 
man  who  puts  a  mark  on  on  abandoned  car 
and  notifies  the  dealer.  The  cor  is  usuaUy 
towed  swsT  in  five  days. 

New  Tork.  as  most  major  cities,  has  found 
that  the  general  public  is  very  apathetic  in 
helping  to  get  rid  of  Junk  cars.  The  Sani- 
tation Department  offered  a  free  tow-away 
service  to  anyone  who  called,  but  only  one 
person  hss  uken  advantage  of  the  service 
this  year. 

In  lu  experiment  in  Traverse  City.  Oen- 
eral Moton  found  that  Just  to  locate  the  cars 
scattered  over  30  square  miles  requited  a 
military-type  operation  mode  up  of  teams 
of  men  who  swept  through  the  area. 

CIVIC   OOOUTS    KKLFCS 

The  drive  was  speeded  up  and  costs  were 
reduced  considerably  when  local  resldento 
and    civic   groups   such    as   the   Loagua   of 
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Women  Vowrs  canvassed  nelghborUoo**!  to 

find  the  cars. 

Local  lowing  companies,  paid  •lO  per  ve- 

litcle.   piled  collected  Junkers  at  one  place. 

A  pc^rtabld  car  crusbM — capuble  ot  handling 

100  car*  a  day— was  brought  lu  and  Oatiened 

;he  sulpped  hulk*  into  l8-lnch  maCtrWMB. 
These  were  shipped  by  truck  to  a  procee- 

sor    in   Chicago   and   shredded    for   feeding 

steel  furnaces- 

Oecerai   Motors  esUmated  that  the  total 

operauoQ  coat  about  »5  per  car  beyond  the 

money  paid  by  the  processor  for  the  scrap. 
The  aim  ot  General  Motors  was  to  head 

oS  proposdU  now  being  conaidered  lu  many 

states  to  add   a  dlspoeal  tax  or  fee  to  the 

purchase  price  oi  a  car. 

In  Maryland,  a  »1  fee  has  been  Imposed 
every  time  a  person  transfers  UUe  to  a  car. 
The  fees  are  dcpoalted  In  a  central  fund  out 
of  which  the  *tiite  pays  scrap  proceasors  #10 
lor  every  car  they  bring  In.  The  bounty  en- 
courages auto  wreckers  to  seek  out  the  aban- 
doned cars  even  when  they  can  make  Jlttle 
in  spare  parts. 

There  is  strong  pressure  from  the  steel 
mdufitry  on  the  Federal  Oovecnment  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of  steel  scrap, 
which  would  again  bring  down  scrap  prices 
and  make  It  more  dlfBcult  to  rid  the  country- 
side of  abandoned  CArs.  The  steel  industry 
clalmj  that  there  la  a  shortage  o.  scrap  that 
Is   causing   lixflatlou   and   unemployment. 

The  Institute  of  Scrap  and  Iron  and  Btael 
has  argued,  however,  thit  present  prices  for 
scrap  are  not  Inflationary  but  have  recovered 
to  the  level  of  10  years  ago.  -Uso.  the  back- 
log of  Junk  cars  that  has  accumulated,  the 
institute  maintains,  counters  the  steel  indus- 
try s  argument  that  there  is  a  shortage  oI 
scrap. 

S.  43(M 
B€  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boumc 
of  Representativet  of  the  untied  Statu  of 
America  in  CongreM  aasembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  DU- 
posal  Act". 


DISPOSAL  rrs  axomaro 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  Each  person  within  any  Stata 
who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  eflectlTe 
date  of  this  tlUe  shall,  within  three  nwwithi 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  tlUe.  pay  to 
the  Secretary  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  de- 
vice, designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that 
the  motor  vehicle  dUposal  fee  haa  been 
paid. 

"(b*  Every  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
shall  pay  for  each  motor  vehicle  manuXac- 
tured  by  it  after  the  efTectlve  date  of  thu 
title  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  aiBx 
to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  de- 
vice designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that 
the  motor  vahlcle  dlspoeal  fee  for  that  t»- 
blcle  has  been  paid. 

crmcNCE  OF  FATstEwr  or  disposal  rtt 

Sec  3-  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  design  a 
plate  or  other  device  suitable  for  eaay  and 
permanent  InstaUatlon  In  a  conspicuous 
place  on  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  dis- 
posal fee  required  by  this  title  has  been 
paid. 

(b)  The  Becretary  shall  make  available 
place*  at  convenient  locations  tlirougboat 
tha  country  In  which  persons  shall  pay  the 
disposal  fee  required  under  section  3  and 
recelre  the  plates  or  other  devices  evidenc- 
ing such  paymenu  together  with  Instruc- 
tions for  the  installation  of  such  platw  or 
other  devices. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  neoeesary  ar- 
rangements with  manufacturers  required  to 
p»y  the  disposal  fee  under  section  3  to  re- 
ceive the  payment  of  such  teem  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  to  be  convenient  for  such 
manufacturers  and  to  furnloh  such  manu- 


facturers  sufficient    numliers   of    plates    or 
other  devices  evidencing  such  payment. 

SHOCKT   or  DtSI>OSAL   FIE  SNO   «mABI4»HMEN  t 
or  TBX  MOTOB  VEHICLE  DtapOaAL  rOMO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee  required 
under  this  title  In  an  amount  not  leaa  than 
•as  nor  more  than  $50  per  motor  vehicle. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  disposal 
fee  the  Secretary  may  establish  a  echedule 
of  fees  after  considering  the  size  of  the 
motor  vehicle  and  the  cost  of  removing  mo- 
tor vehicles.  Any  fee  or  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished under  this  .section  may  not  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  without  proceedings 
including  noUce  and  un  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  held  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6.  title  5, 
United  SUtea  Code,  and  provisions  for  Judi- 
cial review  In  the  United  Statea  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision*  of  chapter  7 
of  such  title. 

(b>  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  a  of  tills  utie  and  any  disposal  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  la  here- 
by estaoiisbed  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Motor 
vehicle  Disposal  Fund".  Moneys  in  the  fund 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, to  the  Secretary  to  make  payments 
to  persons  certified  to  him  by  licensed  motor 
vehicle  disposal  concerns  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  UUe.  Moneys  lu  the 
fund  not  necessary  foe  current  operations 
shall  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United  Stat«a 

MOTOB    VCHMXE    DISFOSAI,    CONCXaNB    UCrNBID 

SEC.  5.  (a>  After  the  cBeoUve  date  of  this 
title,  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  processing  Junked  motor  vehicles  Into  e*- 
Ublished  grades  of  scrap  tor  remelUng  pur- 
poses may  make  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  license  undar  this  section  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  SecreUry  stiali  by  regu- 
atlon  reasonably  require. 

(bj  LlC€iues  issued  under  tills  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  Bhall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
revoked  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(C)  In  issuing  or  refusing  to  Issue  any  li- 
censes under  this  section  the  SecreUry  shall 
conduct  proceedings  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  3  of  chapier  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  reviewable  In  the  appropriate 
OiUted  States  court  of  appeals  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  issue  a  Ucenae 
to  any  applicant  if  he  detsrmlnea  that — 

<1)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  and  has  the 
faciliUea  necessary  to  process  Junked  motor 
vetiicles  into  established  grades  of  scrap  for 
remeitlng  purpose ; 

(3)  agrees  to  certify  to  the  SecreUry  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive dlspoeal  payments  under  this  title. 

(e)  (U  The  Secretary  l«  authorlaed  to  en- 
ter the  facillcy  of  any  person  authorised  un- 
der this  title  or  any  person  applying  for  a 
license  undar  this  title  and  to  inspect  the 
premises  and  faeillUas  on  bu<*  premises  at 
rawonaUe  Umea  within  rsasonable  Umlts, 
and  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

(3)  Every  licensee  shall  eaUbUah  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports. 
and  provide  such  information,  including 
technical  information,  aa  the  SecreUry  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  UtIe.  AU  information 
contained  in  any  report  received  under  this 
section  shall  be  desmed  to  be  confidential 
informaUon  for  the  purposes  of  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtee  Code. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, persona  licensed  under  thla  section 


shaU  receive  from  the  Secretary  a  tee.  in  aa 
amount  not  lesii  than  11  nor  more  than  95 
for  each  car  processed,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
removal  of  the  plaU  or  device  required  by  this 
title  and  the  keeping  of  necessary  records  as 
required  by  this  title. 

REVOCaXION    OF    UCENSIS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  license  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  if 
he  determines  that  ^1)  the  licensee  has  dW- 
contmued  the  business  of  ^I««»^8  °^,^^^ 
%  chicles  as  provided  In  the  Ucsnae.  or  (3)  »*« 
UcerSS  lalU  or  refuses  to  make  the  oertUlca- 

tious  reqvilred  by  thla  tlUe.  

.b)^fore  wvoking  any  "«^  P^^^i^^ 
to  subsection  ta)  of  this  section,  the  Secxe- 
r^rv  shall  aer\e  upon  the  licensee  an  order 
^8how  c^  Why  an  order  of  revocation 
^oum  no^bTlasuei.  Any  such  order  to  ^ 
cause  Shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  basis 
tSerlof.  and  shall  call  upon  such  Uoan-ee  to 
ipfSi  before  the  Secretary  at  a  t^e  a^ 
Diiice  stated  in  the  order,  but  in  no  event  lest 
^rti;J^<lays  after  the  date  of  receipt  o^ 
such  order,  and  give  evidence  upon  ^^^  ^ 
ipr  Biiclfied  therein.  The  Secretary  may  In  bla 
rJcr^infulpend  any  lice^  '^^^ S^' 
with  the  ifisuaace  ol  an  order  to  b^^^*  ^^■ 
in  cases  where  he  finds  that  the  pubUc  In- 
«r«T^eJilre5  such  suspension.  Such  stis- 
^JSon  ShaU  continue  to  effect  untU  the 
conclusion  of  any  revocation  P«>ceedln|^ln- 
cmd  ng  judicial  review  thereof.  uiil«»,"«"' 
withdmwn  by  the  Secretary,  or  <U«o wed  by 
r  court  of  competent  JurlsdicUon.  If.  -JUr 
heading,  default,  or  waiver  thereof  by  the  U 
ce^  the  secretary  determines  ^^^^  •^"l 
der  of  revocation  should  issue,  he  »hall  IMue 
s"h  order,  which  shall  Include  a  stat^ant 
of  his  findings  and  the  grounds  "i*;  «"°°= 
thweforSdahaU  specify  the  ^l-^"'' ^^^ 
of  the  order  and  he  shall  «use  ""^f  J«^"J° 
be  served  on  the  licensee.  In  any  f».  »2«^" 
a  hearing  la  conducted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vXm  5  this  secUon.  both  the  burden  of 
proceeding  with  the  ^^^"^'^^^  .^^  ! Jf  S^! 
ind  the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  o^  the  Sec- 
retary. Proceedings  under  thU  seoUon  ahaU 
beTndepcndent  of.  and  not  in  Ueu  of.  anj 
othS  prWdlng  under  this  title  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

UOTOE   VEHICXE   DISPOSAL   PATMKNT» 

SEC  7  (a)  Bach  person  who  owns  a  motor 
vehicle  on  which  the  motor  vehicle  dtopoaal 
lee  has  been  paid  la  entitled  to  reertva  a 
disposal  payment  in  an  amount  equal  to 
thrmot^  vehicle  disposal  fee  whenever 
such  vehicle  is  transferred  to.  and  pr«^nj~ 
lor  dUposal  to,  a  concern  Uoonsod  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  U  an  owner.  In  violation  of  StaU  Uw. 
abandons  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  motor 
vehicle  disposal  tee  has  been  paid,  and  such 
vehicle  Is  thereafter  presented  to  a  public 
agency  authoriaed  by  6Ute  or  local  law  to 
confiscate  and  dispose  of  such  abwidoned 
vehicle,  the  pubUc  agency  so  presenting  and 
transferring  such  abandoned  vehicle  shall  be 
cnutled  to  receive  a  disposal  payment  equal 
to  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee. 

\c)  Whenever  a  motor  vehicle  Is  properly 
presented  to  a  motor  vehicle  disposal  oon- 
cem  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  such  concern  shall  Issue  to  Oie 
person  or  agency  presenting  and  transferring 
such  vehicle  a  receipt  therefor,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  such 
vehicle  has  been  properly  disposwi  of  under 
this  title  and  that  such  person  or  agency  is 
entlUed  to  receive  the  disposal  payment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  redeem,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  disiwsal  payment,  under  what- 
ever arrangerosnts  ha  deems  appropriate, 
receipts  properly  Issued  under  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section. 


ITHUWrCL  ACTIVXTUa 

Sec.  8.  It  tlsaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 


il) to  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  the  motor 
vetilcle  disposal  fee  required  by  section  3 
or  to  (all  to  affix  the  evidence  of  such  pay- 
ment to  the  motor  vttilcle  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

<3)  to  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale. 
introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  In- 
tereUte  commerce  any  motor  vehicle  man- 
ufactured on  or  alter  the  effeoUve  date  of 
this  title  without  the  payment  of  the  dis- 
posal fee  for  such  vehicle  under  section 
3  and  a  plate  or  other  device  evidencing  such 
payment  being  affixed  to  such  vehicle  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  Who  la  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or 
copying  of  records  or  fall  to  make  reports 
or  furnish  information  ox  fall  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection  as  required  under  section  405; 

(4)  to  manufacture  or  furnish  to  any  other 
person  a  plate  or  other  device  designed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  piu*poBes  of  this  title 
unless  such  person  la  autborlaed  by  tba  Bec- 
retary to  do  so:  or 

(5)  to  remove,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  plate  or  device  evidencing  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  fee  provided  in  section 
a,  except  as  authorised  by  this  title  or  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Becretary 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

PENALTIES 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  required  to 
pay  the  disposal  fee  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  title  and  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
falls  to  make  such  payment  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $600  for  such 
violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Wolates  the  provlslona 
of  section  3  or  paragraph  (3) ,  (4) .  or  (6)  of 
section  S,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $500  for  each  such  offense  except 
that  the  maximum  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
•100.000  for  any  related  series  of  violations 
oommltted  by  the  same  person. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  sutement  of  any  In- 
formation required  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  such  civil  penalty  under  thla 
section  may  be  comproEolsed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  clvU 
acuon  in  any  district  court  to  tlie  district 
la  which  any  such  person  resides,  or  la  doing 
buBlness. 

<e)  In  addition  to  the  civil  penalties  pro- 
vided hereunder,  any  person  who  willfully 
violates  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  or 
(6)  of  section  B  shall  be  subject  to  imprU- 
onment  of  not  more  than  alx  months  for 
each  such  violation. 

aDUINXSrkATION 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorlKedto — 

(1)  promulgau  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  \x  necessary: 

(3)  appotot  such  advisory  committees  as 
be  may  deem  advisable; 

|3>  procure  the  services  of  experU  and  con- 
sultanu  to  accordance  with  ssotlon  SlOO  of 
title  6.  United  Sutes  Code; 

<4)  use  the  services,  personnel.  fscUttlee, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
Sute.  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  private  research  sgency  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor:  and 

(6)  manufacture  the  plates  or  devices  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  purpoees  of  this  title 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  SUtee. 

(b>  Upon  request  by  the  SecreUry  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  authorised 
RTifl  directed  to  make  Its  servlcee.  persoimel, 
facilities,  and  information,  including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  avoUabls 


to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

(c|  The  Secretary,  the  OomptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  represenutlves  sliaii  have  soceas, 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
ony  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
tUat  are  pertinent  to  the  payments  certified 
to  by  uny  licensee  under  this  Act. 

(d)  llie  SecreUry  shall  have  discretion, 
based  on  market  or  other  conditions  In  any 
locality  or  area  of  the  country  causing  an  to- 
abllity  or  unwllltngnese  of  any  licensed  dis- 
posal concern  to  accept  vehicles  for  disposal, 
lo  license  automobile  wreckers,  tocluding  any 
public  agency  of  a  Sute  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  acung  as  an  automobile 
wrecker,  to  accept  vehicles  for  dlspoeal  and 
i&aue  receipts  under  section  7.  on  condition 
that  such  wrecker  imderUkoB  to  deposit  such 
vehicles  with  an  authorized  dlspiosal  con- 
cern wlthto  twelve  months  after  the  Secre- 
Ury determtoee  that  such  market  or  other 
local  conditions  have  abated. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  liave  dlacretlon.  U 
buatoess  practices  make  It  advissbte  to  a 
particular  locality  or  area  of  the  country,  to 
authorize  any  person  engaged  to  the  business 
of  hauling  scrapped  motor  vehicles,  after 
crushing,  to  licensed  disposal  oonoems,  to 
issue  receipts  under  section  7.  provided  that 
such  persons  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  thedx 
underUking  to  deposit  such  vehicles  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  applicable  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

oi:nKmoNa 
Sec.  U .  As  used  to  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  tocludes  any  todl- 
\  Iduai,  corporation,  company,  association. 
Urm,  partnership,  society.  Jotot  stock  com- 
pany, or  public  agency. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle''  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the 
public  street,  roods,  and  highways,  except  any 
vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobiles 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  upon  a  finding  that  to 
do  so  is  In  the  public  toterest. 

(3)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
E^mbllng  of  motor  vehicles  Includtog  any 
person  importing  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

(4)  The  term  "SUU"  tocludes  each  of  the 
bevcraJ  States,  the  District  of  ColumtiLa.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Quam.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(5)  The  term  "interstate  oommerce"  means 
commerce  between  any  place  to  a  SUte  and 
any  place  to  another  State,  or  between  places 
In  the  same  Sute  through  another  SUU. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retai7  of  TransporUtlon, 

AUTBOBIBSTION   AND  APPBOPBIATtON 

Sec  13.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO. 
l»7l. 

NATXOHAL  MOTOE  VEHICLE  DISPOaAI,  COONcn. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllah  a 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Council 
which  shall  oonaist  of  &even  members,  of 
whom  three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
senutlvea  of  bustoesset;  engaged  in  process- 
tog  Junked  motor  vehicles  Into  eeuhllahed 
grades  of  scrap  for  remeJting  purposes,  three 
members  representative  of  the  general  public, 
and  one  member  represenutlve  of  automo- 
bile wreckers.  Representatives  of  the  general 
public  may  toclude  represenutlves  of  Fed- 
eral, sute,  or  municipal  agencies  working 
in  the  fields  of  envlrooLmental  protecUon  and 
control. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Nauonal  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Council  with 
respect  to  all  matters  subject  to  regulations 
wluch  may  l>e  promulgated  under  this  title. 

<c)  Memt>ers  of  the  National  Mot(»-  Vetil- 
cle Disposal  Council  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rau  not  to  exceed  tiOO  per  diem  (toclud- 
tog  traveltlme)  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Such  mem- 
bers, while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  buatoess,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  to  lieu  subsist- 
ence as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5,  United  SUU  Code,  for  persons  to  the  Gov- 
ernment servloe  employed  totermltuntly. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  not  render 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  Sutea  for  any  pur- 
poae. 

ErFBCTXVX  SATE 

Sm:.  14.  Tlie  provtslons  of  this  title  ahall 
Uke  effect  on  Septemtier  1,  1971,  except  that 
sections  3,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  daU  of  enactment  of  thla  title. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  "We 
Care,"  the  theme  chosen  for  the  observ- 
ance of  National  4-H  Club  Week.  October 
4-10,  appropriateli'  describes  the  piir- 
pose  of  this  fine  organization  of  young 
people.  LASt  week,  nearly  4  znillion  4-H 
club  members  pledged  their  head,  heart, 
hand,  and  health  to  their  club,  com- 
munity, and  country.  Probably  no  orga- 
nization presents  a  better  tribute  to  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

The  LAke  City  Post.  Lake  City,  S.C.. 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "4-H  Youths 
Building  a  Better  Way  of  Ufe."  notes 
with  pride  the  fine  contribution  theee 
young  people  are  making  to  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  JRjccou). 
as  follows: 

4-H  Yotrma  BniuiDto  "A  Bettxs  Wat  or 
LmC' 

The  collective  social  conscience  of  nearly 
four  nallllon  boys  and  girls  la  very  much  to 
evidence  this  weeit.  These  young  people  are 
4-H  members  celebrating  National  4-H  Week, 
Oct.  4-10.  More  than  1,100  of  them  are  right 
here  in  Florence  County. 

By  pledgtog  their  head,  heart,  hands,  and 
health  to  their  club,  community  and  coun- 
try, thase  i-ffers  demonstrate  concern  for 
their  fellow  man.  Appropriately  enough,  they 
have  selected  as  their  thenw  for  national  ob- 
servance "We  care." 

Through  their  project  work  and  club  oo- 
tlvitles,  they  develop  toto  responsible  cltl- 
sens,  improve  our  environment,  and  buUd 
nutrition  and  health.  They  also  engage  to 
community  development,  strengthen  family 
life,  promote  education,  chart  careers,  and 
help  spread  the  4-H  leam-by-dolng  Idea 
aroxjmd  the  world. 

We  note  with  pride  the  educational  t^por- 
tunltles  these  young  people  receive  through 
the  4-H  program.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  4— B 
meettogs  and  octtvltleB  are  oondiicted  by 
County  Extenalon  agents  and  volunteer  local 
leaders. 

These  actlon-orlented  boys  and  girls  from 
nine  to  19  years  old.  and  some  37  million 
men  and  women  who  once  were  1-H  mem- 
bers, know  the  me&ning  of  tovolvement-  To 
them  we  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes  for 
success.  We  look  forward  to  their  continuing 
achievement  in  their  varied  projects  in  sci- 
ence, agriculture,  home  ecozkomlce.  personal 
development,  community  ssrvlee,  leodertblp. 
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ftod  dliaensUlp.  Tbej  tn  buumng  »  better 
mr  of  life  for  thMn»elT«*  »nd  the  world. 


OVERVIEW  OF  OPERATIONS  OP  LAW 
ENKJRCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  In  testi- 
mony October  12  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  Ecotwmic  Committee.  Associate 
Administrator  Richard  Velde  furnished 
an  overview  oi  the  operaUons  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
As  Administrator  Velde  pointed  out. 
LEAA  "was  created  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  improve  the  Nation's  entire  criminal 
justice  system  at  the  State  and  local 
level/' 

Overall.  I  believe  LEAA  is  carrying  out 
this  mandate  of  Congress. 

What  Mr.  Velde  said  is  of  vital  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoas.  as  follows: 

arATXUXNT    BT    BlCHAM)    W.    VCLDE 

Mr.  ChairiDKi.  I  appreci*t«  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  beftjre  your  Subcommittee 
today^  to  discufis  the  program  of  the  Law 
Enforoement    Assiaiance   AdmlnUtratlon 

Since  it«  bevlDnins  sUgbtly  more  than  two 
yeare  ago.  LEAA  Has  been  the  object  of  in- 
tenae  interest  and  considerable  scmtlny.  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Such  attention  is  not  only  proper,  but  in 
a  lense  It  Is  mandatory.  Part  of  the  reason 
u  that  LEAA  award*  in  grants  and  contracts 
large  amounu  of  funds.  They  arc  pubUc 
funds,  and  the  puhUc  has  a  rtghi  to  know 
whether  they  are  Judiciously  used  and 
whether  maximum  value  li  ertraeted  from 
every    dollar. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  It  may  t* 
even  more  important.  LEAA  was  created  by 
Congress  to  provide  financial  and  technical 
asslsiAnce  to  help  improve  the  naUon's  en- 
tire crtnunal  Justice  system  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  The  reduction  ol  crime  and  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  comprise 
one  of  the  nations  most  urgent  domestic 
prtortUes. 

U  u  a  demanding  and  complex  taak.  It 
aJao  U  one  ol  considerable  sensitivity,  be- 
cause the  rlghU  of  people  are  Involved— 
ibe  right*  of  our  cltlxens  U)  be  free  from 
crime  and  the  faar  of  crime,  the  rtghta  of 
the  people  to  be  properly  served  by  their 
criminal  Justice  system,  the  right*  of  tlwae 
who  are  defendants  or  convicted  offenders  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  humanely. 

The  OAUon's  crUnlnal  Justice  system  ha* 
long  beaa  in  a  state  of  diarepaU.  in  large 
meftiure  beca'.i£e  there  has  been  deep  apathy 
on  the  part  of  botii  the  pubUc  and  pubUc 
officials  for  decades.  That  apstUy  is  ending,  as 
11  should,  foe  UsUng  improvemenU  In  crime 
control  can  be  fashioned  only  If  tliere  la 
deep-rooted  and  broad  commitment  to  tlie 
enormous  task  of  makUig  this  locletr  safe 
and  Just  for  all  of  lU  citizens. 

During  the  put  two  years,  tiere  has  been 
both  interest  In  and  study  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram by  the  general  public,  public  service 
organlzaUOM,  public  offlclais  and  their  or- 
ganiaatlons.  criminal  Justice  officials,  and 
the  CoQgraM.  We  not  only  welcome  aU  scru- 
tiny and  crtUclsms  of  the  LEAA  program, 
but  we  anoourage  U  ■•  welL  In  addlUoo,  we 
pay  attention. 

Tour  Subooanmlttee,  in  Inviting  me  to  tes- 
tify today,  indicated  it  had  questions  involv- 
ing a  number  of  the  aretes  embraced  by 
LBAA'a  openUona.  X  am  pleased  to  reepoml 


ud  to  answer  all  of  the  questions— some  Ui 
this  prepared  statement,  others  In  tHe  ques- 
tions and  answers  you  mdicated  would  fol- 
low  my   fomial   remarks. 

Because  of  your  Subcommittee's  interest 
in  LEAA.  we  have  given  considerable 
thought  on  how  to  best  relay  to  you  the  facu 
about  the  crime  control  program  and  how  to 
convey  our  views  on  thoM  areas  which  seam 
of  greatest  slgnlflcanoe. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  deal, 
in  part,  with  s  number  of  crlUclsms  that 
have  been  msde  of  the  LEAA  program. 

It  has  been  alleged,  tor  Instance,  that 
block  granU  to  the  sutes  were  being  dissi- 
pated because  LEAA  had  not  assumed  a 
leadership  roie  in  guiding  expenditures; 
LEAA  had  allowed  too  much  money  to  be 
spent  on  police  programs;  states  involved 
the  community  to  a  very  small  extent  in 
preparation  and  development  of  programs  to 
reduce  crime.  While  we  welcome  crlUclsm*. 
we  feel  those  conclusions  are  Inaccurate. 

To  put  the  total  LEAA  program  in  perspec- 
tive. 1  think  It  Is  important  to  note  Ihst  the 
first  year  budget,  for  fiscal  IMO.  was  only 
(63  mUlion—certalnly  not  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  across  the  country,  no  matter  how  11 
was  stretched.  In  addition,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  thU  program  began  from 
scratch  in  fiscal  i»M-  Every  state  had  to 
create  a  state  planning  agency,  and  then 
work  In  cooperation  with  Its  city  and  county 
governments  to  first  draft  statewide  criminal 
Justice  improvement  programs  and  then  to 
implement  them.  When  we  consider  thU  had 
to  be  done  In  every  sute,  in  a  matter  of 
months.  It  is  clear  tt  was  a  complex  and  de- 
manding task.  It  also  must  be  stressed  that 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  the 
nationwide  crime  control  program  became  a 
reality  in  its  first  year  of  operations. 

In  addition,  fiscal  1969  was  the  year  tn 
which  several  months  passed  before  Admin- 
istrators were  appointed  and  LEAA  actually 
went  Into  operation  We  have  never  denied 
that  this  late  start  caused  problems.  We 
have  never  denied  that  because  the  police 
were  equipped  to  make  immediate  requests 
they  often  received  a  larger  share  of  their 
state's  grant  money  from  the  sUte  planning 
council  than  might  have  been  the  case  had 
the  councU  been  operating  for  longer,  had 
more  experience  or  had  more  time.  We  never 
dented  that  other  areas  such  as  corrections 
and  courts  posed  more  difficult  problems  for 
criminal  justice  planners  and  were  slower  in 
seeking  funds.  We  never  denied  the  fsct 
thst  a  number  of  large  cities  were  very  slow 
to  request  funds  from  their  state  councils 
and  therefore  received  inadequate  funding, 
even  though  they  often  got  everything  they 
asked  for.  We  never  denied  ibOM  problems 
existed — but  we  set  out  vigorously  to  cor- 
rect th«m  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1949. 

We  believe  we  made  sul^tantlal  progress 
m  fiscal  1970  tn  dealing  with  thoae  problems- 
Fiscal  1970  was  not  only  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  for  LEAA.  but  also  was  a  year 
during  which  our  funding  level  was  more 
than  four  times  as  great  ss  in  that  first 
difficult  year— a  total  of  a3«8  mUUou.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  action  grants  are  concerned. 
fiscal  1970  funding  was  nearly  seven  times 
as  great  as  fiscal  19fi9 — iaiS  million  com- 
pared to  »29  nulUon.  We  would  be  the  fir=- 
to  admit  that  fiscal  1969  funding,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  distributed,  was  grossly 
inadequate  when  compared  to  the  nation's 
criminal  Justice  needs. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
LEAA'6  funds  have  gone  for  police,  with  cor- 
rections and  Juvenile  programs  being  vlrtu- 
aUy  Ignored-  But  for  fiscal  1970.  noLhlu^ 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Par  from 
Ignoring  corrections,  durlnc  fiscal  1970. 
TfgAA  mode  improvement  in  *he  correction* 
area  Its  major  priority.  The  result  we  feel 
was  an  outstanding  success  The  facU  are. 
In  fiscal  1970  we  doubled  the  percentage 
of  state  block  actKm  granu  devotad  to  cor- 


rections programs,  from   13.S  percent  to  27 
percent. 

In  dollar  terms  that  Improvement  was 
even  more  striking.  We  estimate  thst  as  a 
result  of  later  re -programming,  states  may 
have  devoted  only  t2  milUoD  of  fiscal  1968 
funds  to  corrections  programs,  in  fiscal  1970. 
If  discretionary  funding,  technical  asstat- 
ance  and  correctloua-related  programs  such 
as  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  are  in- 
cluded, the  total  spending  for  corrections 
programs  was  more  than  $08  million,  more 
than  30  limes  the  amount  in  fiscal  1969. 

LEAA  has  a  great  concern  about  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs.  Were  proud  of  the 
fact  tliat  of  that  I6B  miUlon  total,  some  »33 
million  went  to  fund  various  juvenUe  de- 
Unquency  programs,  substantially  more  tXmn 
the  total  amount  of  money  distributed  m 
block  action  granu  to  sutes  during  fiscal 
1969. 

We  are  concerned  over  recldlvlam.  for  our 
corrections  institutions  simply  dont  correct. 
LEAA  thus  has  put  great  emphasis  on  com- 
munity-based programs  to  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders, to  get  them  back  into  the  commu- 
nity as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  construcUve 
way  Of  that  »«a  milUon  for  corr«jUoiis- 
related  programs  in  fiscal  1970,  some  $33  mU- 
Uon  went  for  these  various  types  of  com- 
munity-based corrections  programs. 

Last  November,  President  NUon  directed 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  move  Immedi- 
ately to  mobilize  federal  resources  to  improve 
the  national  corrections  situation.  Correc- 
tions in  the  United  States  today  is  mhu- 
man.  tt  is  a  national  disgrace  and  finally.  I 
believe  that  many  corrections  mstltutlona 
breed  crime  instead  of  rehabilitating  prison- 
ers I  am  particularly  proud  of  LEAA's  record 
m  conec:ions  during  fiscal  1970.  There  Is 
much  work  that  renwlns  to  be  done  But  I 
think  that  we  have  certainly  met  our  obliga- 
tions head  on,  and  I  believe  that  the  correc- 
tions Improvement  program  funded  by  LEAA 
in  fiscal  1070  represents  our  outstanding 
achievement  In  that  year. 

Police  programs  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  money  spent  by  stales  from  their  block 
action  granu  during  fiscal  1969.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  number  of  fsctors  Including 
the  verv  short  time  for  preparation  of  grant 
requests,  the  fact  that  planning  agencies 
were  Just  getting  organized  and  the  fact  that 
the  poUoe  were  probably  better  equipped 
than  any  other  area  to  make  specific  re- 
quests As  a  result  some  75  percent  of  the 
sute  block  action  money  In  fiscal  1969  went 
for  police  programs. 

Hoa-ever.  it  is  very  significant  that  during 
fiscal  1970  tue  percentage  feU  from  76  to 
51  percent  of  sUte  block  action  grant  money 
devoted  to  police  programs.  That  drop  waa 
directly  the  result  of  our  emphasis  on  cor- 
rections ss  well  as  other  factors.  This  year, 
fiscal  1971.  we  intend  to  emphasize  court 
progmms  withont  letting  up  our  pressure  on 
currectloni.  and  so  us  quite  possible  that  the 
police  share  a  sute  block  action  grant  money 
might  fall  even  lower. 

Let  me  also  stress  that  thoee  figures  do  not 
Include  discretionary  ftctlon  grants — one  of 
the  best  measures  of  LEAA  leadership  Unce 
LEAA  itself  determines  how  this  money  will 
be  spent  In  fiscal  1970.  police  programs  ac- 
counted for  only  31  percent  of  the  133  mil- 
Uon LEAA  distributed  in  discretionary  granu. 
Total  federal,  sute  and  local  expenditures 
for  the  criminal  Justice  system  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  at  roughly  $6.6  billion. 
Of  this  amotmt  it  has  been  estimated  that 
roughly  07  percent  goes  to  the  police.  Against 
that  67  percent  figure  nationwide,  I  beUeve 
that  the  5l  percent  and  81  percent  police 
program  expenditure  levels  for  LEAA  In  fiscal 
1970  substantially  refuU  any  charge  that 
LEAA  overemphasizes  police  programs. 

AC  tlie  same  time,  LEAA  certainly  ta  not 
downgrading  the  Importance  of  police,  or 
Ignoring  their  needs.  We  are  well  aware  that 
police  are  the  most  Important  means  of  curb- 
ing crime,  and  as  such  have  reapooalbUlty 


(or  performing  a  major  service  in  the  com- 
munity. We  are  working  with  the  poUce 
u>  develop  programs  which  will  provide  real 
Improvement  and  innovation,  tn  the  fiscal 
1970  plans,  for  instance,  less  than  36  percent 
of  the  police  program  block  action  money 
was  earmarked  by  the  states  for  equipment 
purchases — and  more  than  half  of  that  was 
tor  communications  equipment. 

It  has  been  aUeged  that  LEAA  has  given 
Inadequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  cities 
with  urgent  crime  problems.  This  committee 
bss  received  testimony  earlier  from  a  dis- 
tinguished police  chief  in  which  an  eloquent 
plea  was  made  for  more  funds  for  poUos 
equipment  and  training.  I  can  assure  this 
committee  that  LEAA  and  the  states  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  these  basic  needs. 

There  have  been  problems  la  the  crime 
control  program.  No  nationwide  effort  in  a 
field  as  complex  as  criminal  Justice  could 
escape  having  some  difficulties.  But  we  have 
been  aware  of  them  and  hsve  moved  prompt- 
ly to  resolve  them.  We  have  shared  the  con- 
cern that  large  cities  with  tirgent  crime 
problems  might  not  receive  enough  action 
ftmds  from  sute  block  granu.  for  fighting 
crime  m  the  cities  is  a  priority.  Prelimmary 
resulU  of  the  Fiscal  1969  expenditures  of 
block  granu  indicate  that  60  percent  of  all 
action  funds  distributed  by  states  to  local 
government  went  to  the  nation's  411  >sltles 
of  over  50.000  population.  Those  ill  clues 
contain  less  than  40  percent  of  the  nation's 
population  and  about  63  percent  of  tu 
serious  crimes.  Fund  usage  was  running  in 
nearly  direct  proportion  to  incidence  of 
crime.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  60  percent 
figure  Includes  only  direct  gronU  to  cities 
and  counties.  The  percenuge  would  be  larger 
U  It  Included  programs  funded  separately 
which  are  of  Bubstantlal  benefit  to  dtiea — 
for  Instonce^prcgrams  to  Improve  corrections 
and  couru,  which  normally  are  operated  by 
sutes  but  Into  which  the  cities  send  the  bulk 
of  offenders.  There  have  been  instances  of 
Inadequate  participation  by  large  cities.  In 
some  instances,  sutes  did  not  move  quickly 
enough  tn  sub-granting  funds,  but  this  is 
being  resolved.  In  other  instances,  cities 
themselves  did  not  take  needed  Initiatives, 
but  we  are  uking  special  etTorU  to  help  them 
become  fully  Involved.  Most  of  the  critlclam 
of  large  cities  stemmed  from  the  fimda  they 
received  from  the  fiscal  1969  budget — which 
was  only  S63  million  and  Included  only  &36 
million  in  block  action  grants.  That  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  anybody,  no 
matter  bow  it  was  stretched. 

With  the  much  larger  budgeU  ot  last 
year  and  this  year,  wo  are  confident  tbe 
needs  of  the  cities  will  be  met  adequately. 
Some  responsibility  for  delay  must  also  be 
borne  by  the  federal  goverrmient.  No  imple- 
menting agency  was  eeUblished  by  the  prior 
administration  until  four  months  after  the 
Safe  StreeU  Act  became  law. 

In  our  own  Annual  Report  we  published 
3  table  showing  that  tbe  15  cities  with  the 
higbest  crime  Index  In  the  United  SUtea 
had.  on  the  average,  only  about  44  percent 
of  the  crime  in  their  state  and  received,  on 
tbe  average,  only  about  3B  percent  of  the 
state  block  action  grants  distributed  by  tbe 
state  councils  to  the  communities  in  their 
sUtes.  Those  were  fiscal  19^  figures,  and 
we  all  agree  they  are  not  good  enough.  Since 
the  states  have  not  distributed  all  their  fiscal 
1970  money,  comparable  figures  for  last  year 
t\re  not  yet  available. 

I  think  it  is  Important,  however,  to  point 
out  that  a  number  of  the  cities  which  did  not 
receive  adequate  funding  did  not  receive  it 
because  they  did  not  ask  for  It.  A  great  deal 
was  heard  last  Spring  about  tbe  city  In  In- 
diana which  received  only  a  polaroid  camera 
and  a  fingerprint  Mt.  Tbe  simple  fact  Is  that 
at  tbe  time  this  was  made  public,  that  was 
sll  the  city  asked  for. 

Furthermore,  city  requests  are  often  In 
the  police  area,  since  this  is  where  they  most 
frequently  feel  the  pinch.  Oorrectiooa  pro* 
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grams  are  almost  always  suu  or  county  run. 
Therefore,  if  LEAA  sUU  block  acUon  grant 
money  Is  spent  on  corrections,  while  tbe 
cities  may  receive  the  principal  beosfits, 
LBAA  corrections  money  would  not  go  di- 
rectly to  those  cities. 

LEAA  considers  adequaU  funds  to  tbe 
cities  very  important.  Apart  from  urging 
sute  criminal  Justice  councils  to  make  tbls 
a  matter  of  primary  concern,  LEAA  set  aside 
$11  million — more  than  a  third  of  iu  total 
discretionary  funds  for  fiscal  1970 — solely  for 
programs  to  help  the  large  cities.  Even  In 
cases  where  direct  funds  had  been  given  to 
cities  through  LEAA  discretionary  granU. 
some  projecu  were  still  not  started  at  th« 
local  level  after  six  months.  I£AA  technical 
assistance  efforU  are  available  to  cities  on 
request.  Furthermore,  we  recently  made  an 
award  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mllUon  dol- 
lars to  the  League  of  Cities  and  tbe  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  to  find  ways  to  help  the 
nation's  largest  cities  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  under  LEAA 
programs. 

We  have  managed,  in  less  than  two  yean, 
to  create  and  coordinate  a  nationwide  crlin- 
inal  Justice  planning  system,  which  has 
mounted  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime 
In  every  stau  and  every  major  dty  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  tt  will  be  some 
time  before  the  results  can  be  seen,  but  we 
believe  the  promptness  with  which  this  pro- 
grum  took  hold,  and  the  breadth  of  response, 
compares  favorably  with  almost  any  other 
federal  grant  program. 

It  bss  been  aUeged  that  LKAA  baa  failed 
to  exert  proper  leadership  in  the  crime  con- 
trol program.  But  If  anyone  thinks  that  tbe 
share  of  action  granU  devoted  to  corrections 
was  doubled  without  laadership  from  Wash- 
ington they  simply  don't  understand  bow 
state  criminal  Justice  programs  operaU. 
Striking  evldenoe  of  LEAA  leadership  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  fiscal  1069  plana  sub- 
mitted by  all  the  state  agencies  with  the  fis- 
cal 1970  plans.  It  isn't  merefy  that  tbe  1970 
plans  are  more  sophisticated.  They  are  far 
more  deuiled.  far  more  i^ieclflc,  far  more 
insightful .  far  more  comprehensive,  far  more 
integrated.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  room 
for  increased  LEAA  leadership  in  the  future, 
and  we  Intend  to  take  advonuge  of  It. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  and  overwhelmingly  so,  la  that  tbe 
Federal  government  be  a  partner,  not  a  dic- 
utor,  tn  assisting  sutes  and  local  govem- 
menu  in  improving  law  enforcement. 

Critics  often  have  completely  Ignored  Im- 
porUnt  parte  of  the  LEAA  program— includ- 
ing the  discretionary  grant  program,  the 
academic  asslsunce  program,  and  the  re- 
search program  carried  out  by  LEAA's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  During  fiscal  1970,  funds 
for  thoae  areas  totalled  approximately  |60 
million — more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  fiscal  1969  on  the  entire 
bkKk  action  grant  program. 

During  fiscal  1970: 

LEAA  made  436  discretionary  granU  to- 
talling 133  mllUon  (compared  to  39  discre- 
tionary granu  totalling  94^  million  in  fiscal 
1969.) 

LEAA  for  the  first  time  had  appropriations 
of  •1.3  milUon  for  technical  assistance,  of 
which  more  than  a  third,  about  (410.000, 
went  for  technloal  assistance  in  tbe  area  of 
corrections.  Examples  cff  other  technical  as- 
sistance expenditures  Included  a338.000  for 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  technical 
assistance  materials  on  bombs,  bomb  threats 
and  related  police  procedures;  and  4138.000 
to  support  a  study  of  campus  disorders. 

LEAA  spent  618  million  for  academic  as- 
sisunoe  to  help  finance  college  studies  for 
some  50.000  persons — some  43.000  criminal 
Justice  personnel,  and  7,000  studenU  pre- 
paring for  criminal  Justice  careers. 

"Hie  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforoement 
and  Criminal  Justice  used  tU  appropriation 
ot  97.5  mllUon  to  support  more  Uian  100  re- 


search and  development  proJecU  in  the  areas 
of  cri  me  prevention,  pol  loe  operations, 
oourU,  prosecution,  and  prisoner  rehabiliU- 
tlon. 

During  fiscal  1970,  LEAA  esubliabed  tlw 
National  Criminal  Jtutice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  with  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  of  tl  million.  One  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Service  was  Project 
Search:  a  System  for  Electronic  Analysis  and 
Retrieval  of  Criminal  Histories.  This  project 
involves  15  sutes  tn  a  cooperative  effort  to 
pool  Information  on  erimtnat  histories  by 
esublUhlng  computeriaed  Information  sys- 
tems connected  to  a  central  coordinating 
point. 

I  also  would  like  to  submit,  for  the  Com- 
mittee's record,  a  copy  of  LEAA's  Annual 
B.q>ort  for  Fiscal  1970.  which  covers  our  pro- 
gram In  great  detail. 

From  this  summary,  I  hope  a  mora  accur- 
ate perspecUve  bas  emerged  r^arding  a 
numlser  of  key  polnte  in  the  LEAA  program. 
Much  already  has  been  accomplished,  thaniu 
in  large  measure  to  tba  untiring  efi^oru  of 
sUte  pUuinlng  agenciee  and  bovh  criminal 
Justice  personnel  and  pubUc  officials  at  the 
local  and  sute  levels.  However,  much  re- 
mains to  t>e  done.  We  cannot  i>e  content 
until  the  crime  rates  begin  to  drop.  And  not 
even  then,  for  crime  must  be  reduced  to  the 
absolute  minimum,  and  we  must  greatly  an- 
bonce  tbe  efficiency  and  falmeaa  ot  the  en- 
Blre  criminal  jusUce  system. 

It  is  Impossible  to  predict  when  crime 
rates  might  begin  to  decline  nationally.  But 
I  balieva  that  day  will  corns,  perhaps  sooner 
than  many  of  us  suspect.  Let  me  cite  one 
fTarffpl*<  of  what  a  dedicated,  progressive  po- 
lice department  can  acoompiub.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  recently  reported  a  sui^stantlal  re- 
duction in  lU  montbly  alms  i«te — the  first 
one  in  more  than  four  years.  Metropolitan 
PoUoe  ClUef  Wilson  gave  most  ol  the  credit 
for  tbls  reductAon  to  two  programs,  incraas- 
Ing  tbe  number  of  poiloe  on  the  street  and 
tbe  use  of  methadone  to  control  drug  addic- 
tion. LEAA  last  year  gave  the  District  some 
a3  million — more  than  twice  its  total  block 
action  grant— solely  to  help  ftuid  these  two 
important  programs. 

Some  who  have  examined  LSAA  have  crttl- 
claed  the  fact  so  much  of  LEAA's  actioa 
ftuuls  have  gone  for  police  programs.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  olear  that  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram is  dealing  with  the  comprehcnaive  im- 
provement of  the  entire  criminal  Justice 
system,  and  Is  T^aUng  every  eflort  to  make 
certain  that  this  nuuuiate  of  Coograaa  Is 
carried  out  so  that  poUoe,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectlona  have  their  pn^>er  ^lare  of  funds. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  a  nuiment  to 
dlacusa  those  criticlBma  of  aid  to  poUce.  For 
the  most  part,  the  critlcisnu  have  been 
broad-gauge — too  much  money  has  gone  for 
poUca,  and  there  Is  always  the  UnpUcatloo 
that  the  bulk  of  poUoe  funds  have  gone  foe 
equipment. 

Tbe  |>oUoe  comprise  tbe  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Their 
needs  are  enonoous.  In  addition,  they  com- 
prise the  first  Una  of  efforta  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  crime  reducUxm.  It  will  do  little 
Iftst^lpg  good  to  improve  tbe  fairrkess  and 
eifiolancy  of  the  couru  and  the  rehabUltacton 
eSorU  of  corrections  if  we  f&U  to  give  police 
the  aid  tbey  need  to  prevent  more  crime  and 
apprehend  more  suspects. 

The  critics  often  overlook  tbe  fact  that  aid 
for  police  involves  a  varlaty  of  vital  pro- 
grams. Equipment  certainly  Is  Importan^^ 
and  an  examination  of  equipment  pui^ 
chases  shows  heavy  emphaMs  on  oommunioa- 
Uons  equipment.  "Hils  type  of  gear,  as  well 
as  othw  kinds  of  equipment,  is  designed  to 
permit  polios  to  raspond  faster  and  more 
efficiently  to  crime,  and  to  proteot  the  lives 
of  poUcunen. 

Studies  have  ihown.  for  inatanoa.  ttiat  tba 
faster  police  arrive  at  tbe  soene  of  a  crime, 
tbe  greater  chance  they  have  of  solving  it. 
Heavy  emphasis  has  baan  placed  by  police 
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on  tmning— Irom  Une  rooU*  throusb  Ui« 
QACrolm«a  througb  Um  nuddlo  ftnd  upper- 
iBvea  conunand  rmnks.  THo  irauung  wUl  not 
cmy  aiale  police  more  effective,  it  will  ooKlce 
tbem  (^rer  in  their  contacLS  wltH  dUaeus. 
KmpnaftU  ti»a  been  placed  oo  provenUou  aaH 
ctjiiiroi  o«  civU  diflordera— with  pr«v«nuon 
pi-osr*o"  "^^  Lrmming  oT  p«r«imiel  u  priort- 
ues.  Development  of  bett*r  r«l»tloii*  with 
minority  groups  has  Bl»o  be«ii  given  major  »t- 
teatlon.  both  through  dlaordera  prevention 
campaigns  and  through  enhanced  poUo»- 
commualty  relation*  programs.  Organized 
crime  control  U  another  »rta  of  prime  ooa- 
cero.  Organued  crime  la  not  only  ft  Uw 
enforcement  problem,  but  in  ghetto  area*  U 
a  civil  ngbta  problem  as  weU— for  organised 
crun*  preya  on  the  poor  and  dlaadvantaged. 
Soma  of  thoea  who  have  axaminad  tiie 
LEAA  program  seem  to  forget  v»bat  the  Con- 
greM  said  In  creaOng  the  new  naUonal  crime 
eouirol  program.  Oongrasi  decided,  flr«  of 
all.  that  law  enforcement.  1*  aad  mxiat  be  pn- 
maniy  a  local  and  State  reaponsibiuty.  Con- 
greaei  decided  that  the  LEAA  program  la  aot 
one  where  the  federal  govermnent  unplante 
Its  will  on  law  eaforcement  throughout  the 
ootintry  or  begins  deveJopment  of  a  federal 
police  force.  Rather,  the  LRAA  program  la 
designed  to  give  fliuuiolaJ  and  t*chJiicaJ  aasia- 
t&nce  to  stai*  and  local  govemmena.  It  U 
up  to  those  state  and  local  govamroant*  to 
not  only  oontrtbute  much  of  the  money  for 
Improvement  programs,  but  boar  tto«  over- 
whelming burden  of  work  as  well. 

The  LEAA  program  la  baeically  a  black 
srrant  program.  SUt«  and  local  govermneDte 
act  their  own  priorltja*.  develop  their  own 
programs.  Than  each  etate  receives  a  block 
aeuoa  grant  to  carry  out  It*  atatevldc  Im- 
prt)»ement  plan,  and  givea  moat  of  the  block 
grant  fundi  to  It*  local  units  of  govemmaut. 
This  la  a  partnership  program.  We  work  oo- 
operativeiy  with  sute  and  locaJ  govermuanta 
to  develop  program*  and  program  direction* 
we  fart  ar»  important— as  in  tha  araa  of 
oorr«::ioo».  as  I  cited  aarller.  But  we  do  not 
dictate  to  stale  and  local  govemmeata,  and 
anybody  who  thin*"  wa  should  bad  better  go 
back  and  read  tiUa  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crlina 
Control  aad  Safe  Streets  Act.  Congr**  did 
not  intend  ttila  to  be  a  prtigrmm  of  Fvdaral 
dictation. 
Concern  also  Has  been  voioad  that  pUU' 


oloaaly  with  tha  state*  to  Improve  plaiuUng 
and  wa  expect  these  next  plan*  to  ha  of  uni- 
formly high  quality. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  dlscuaalon  In 
some  detail  of  two  other  lmport«at  aspecu 
of  the  LKAA  program — Tha  NaUonal  In- 
aUtute  of  Law  £uforcemant  aad  Criminal 
JuHtloe.  and  the  National  Crimuiai  Justice 
InformaUon  and  Siatutics  Service. 

The  National  Initiiute  la  Ihe  laeearoh  and 
aavfllopment  arm  oX  I*KAA.  In  fiscal  1970.  the 
InsUiute  had  a  budget  of  •7.fi  million,  and 
Congraas  h^  appropriated  the  same  amount 
(or  this  year.  We  do  not  feel  that  Ls  enough, 
but  Coograas  has  indicated  that  It  will  per- 
mit ua  to  request  re -programming  of  aome 
funds  If  we  feel  they  can  be  adaquataly 
uullaed  by  the  Institute  this  year. 

In  many  ways,  poUca  and  courU  axul  oor- 
recuons  all  are  itUl  oi>er»tlng  In  tha  19th 
century.  We  must  bring  them  fully  Into  tha 
aoth  century,  and  enable  them  to  uaa  tha 
benefit*  of  science  and  technology.  Three 
basic  elements  are  needed  for  intalUgant  re- 
search and  development;  tirst,  there  must  be 
a  solid,  broad  base  of  research  projecu.  being 
done  in  cooperauon  with  the  states,  that  are 
built  on  a  master  plan  of  long-range  goals; 
second,  there  must  be  groat  emphasis  on 
technology    tranafer,    applying    to    criminal 


the  performance  of  the  best  crUnlnAl  Justloa 
syatam  that  current  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology can  offer. 

LEAA'a  Omce  of  Law  Enforcement  Pro- 
grams Is  collaboraung  with  tha  InaUtuta  on 
the  program  and  Is  the  principal  source  of 
funding  lor  action  programs.  Nearly  91  mil- 
lion in  LEAA  funds  has  gone  to  this  program 
:>Q  far. 

The  Insutute  la  sponsoring  a  number  of 
project*  to  Improve  police  capabilities.  One 
priority  U  better  police  communications.  We 
are  weU  on  our  way  to  developing  a  small, 
reliable  transceiver  radio  which  can  pro- 
V  Ida  communications  for  policemen  away 
from  the  patfoi  car.  The  Institute  has  issued 
a  request  lor  proposals,  and  over  100  Arms 
are  competing  for  funding  to  build  the  t>eat 
version,  both  technically  and  econondcaUy. 

Other  projects  are  developing  robbery  and 
burglary  alarm  aysiema  linked  directly  to 
police  comjnunlcatloxis  centers. 

Improvements  In  weapons  Eystenu  have 
long  been  requested  by  many  police  officials. 
With  Insiliute  support,  the  International 
AaaociaUon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  astab* 
llshed  a  PoUce  Weapons  Center  to  oonduot 
research  and  dissemination  of  Information 
regarding  police  weapons — Including  non- 
lethal   weapons.  The  Center   will  also  pro- 


j^^^e  S^queTlid  SquTpm^nT^  vide  Inforiiatlon  on  bomb  disposal  equip- 
J^y  d^lopSby  private  md^tx,,  the  ment-^e  of  a  number  of  Institute  projacU 
space  program,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (it  will  do  us  no  good  to  simply  go  on 
re-lnventlng  tha  wheel);  and  third,  there 
must  be  Impartial  evaluaUons  of  the  eute  of 
tha  criminal  Justice  syatam  today.  lU  needs, 
and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them. 

The  federal  government  U  a  latar-start«r 
in  regard  to  criminal  Justice  reaaaroh.  both 
in  terms  of  money  and  years.  To  cite  only 
one  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  conducting  agricultural  research 
jiiic  laaa — the  year  the  agency  was  created. 
Bven  before  that^aa  far  back  as  1838— the 
old  patent  ofice  conducted  agricultural  re- 
search. This  fiscal  year  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment's pending  budget  request  contains 
»a&6J  million  foe  research,  and  sinca  1863  U 
has  spent  M  hUUon  on  research.  That  re- 
search and  development  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor m  this  nation's  Incredible  productivity 
In  foodstuffs.  Bftsearch  for  criminal  Justice — 


designed  to  meet  this  growing  threat  to  pub- 
lic safety.  Other  Institute  efforts  are  being 
directed  toward  development  of  truly  eflac- 
tlve  equipment  and  systems  to  locate, 
idenUXy,  neutralize  and  dispose  of  hidden 
explofilve  devices. 

To  help  poUce  control  tha  wldeei^«ad  use 
of  nurcotics.  the  Institute  is  working  on  two 
projects  to  develop  equijiment  capable  of 
detecting  hidden  quantities  of  hercdn. 

The  Institute's  research  efforts  go  beyond 
developing  new  equipment,  however,  crime 
prsvention  is  a  major  focus  of  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  U 
using  a  »148.131  grant  to  develop  efleoUve 
methods  lor  preventing  and  controlling  rob- 
bery, muggings,  and  other  forms  of  attacks 
ou  the  person.  Other  project*  are  studying 
ways  to  make  residences  and  commercial 
establishments  lass  susceptible  to  robbery, 
burglary,  and  vandalism.  The  theory  behind 


Ck,nc«m  also  Ii«i  been  voioad  that  pUn-  P«>P»^^y  ^"^*f„rf^^n*^u"^ircS;2?S  thaii  p'rojacU  la  that  architectural  and  en- 
alng  funds  have  bean  inadaquaU  thus  far  «°»P^^^« '^^^^^  "^liT  vlromiental  design  can  enhance  the  security 
mUiO  program-  All  of  the  planning  funds      done  in  a  fairly  short  tune.  _  ^ ^  ^,o, 


are  given  to  the  ?t*»e«  In  block  granU,  based 
iipon  population,  gUtee  use  these  funds,  in 
cooperation  with  tbelr  iuilt«  of  local  govern- 
ment, to  help  draft  and  implement  statewide 
law  enforcement  improvement  programs  and 
TO  help  pay  adminiacrative  costs  of  the  state 
planning  agencies  In  tha  first  yaar  of  the 
LBAA  prT>grem.  planning  grant*  totaled  •!* 
minion,  comoarad  ;«  W6  million  for  block 
action  grants  in  fiscal  1970.  plannmg  grants 
wwa  131  million,  compared  to  »183  million 
in  block  action  funds  Our  proposal  for  Oaoal 
1971  calls  for  tM  million  in  planning  funds, 
seme  $350  million  for  block  action  grants.  We 
feel  the  planning  funds  are  adaquaw.  Plan- 
ning u  of  great  importance,  but  a  good  base 
already  haa  bean  created  and  the  funds  pro- 
posed are  adequate  to  continue  tha  work.  I 
might  add  here  that  LKAA  plans  to  request 
mora  funds  for  plaimlng  in  fiscal  1973. 

As  I  moicated  earlier,  wa  feel  that  plans 
submitted  to  LEAA  so  far  have  bean  gen- 
erally of  good  quaUty.  In  the  program's  first 
year .  It  was  sonaatbl  ng  of  a  wonder  that 
states  were  able  to  submit  plans  at  all.  De- 
spite whatever  oUier  problems  they  may 
have  had.  the  first-year  plans  were  brutally 
candid  m  discussing  shortcomings  of  tha 
states'  orlminal  justice  systems.  For  fiscal 
1970,  wa  required  the  states  to  plan  for  more 
than  one  year— to  bagm  development  of 
long-range  plans  ond  goals.  Oenerally.  the 
long-range  planning  work  was  not  aa  ade- 
quate as  we  felt  It  should  have  been.  The 
third  round  of  plans  will  be  submlttad  to 
LSAA  by  naxt  December  81.  Wa  have  workad 


done  in  a  fairly  i 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  National 
InsUtute  supported  more  than  100  research 
and  development  projects  In  the  area  of 
crime  prevention,  polica  oparatton*.  court 
prcicedures,  and  correctional  methods. 

One  oX  the  Institute's  moat  promising 
efforts  la  the  PUot  Citlea  Program,  which 
emphaslces  system- wide  improvement  of  all 
criminal  Juatloe  operation*— poUce.  couiXs, 
and  corrections— In  citlea  and  metropoUtan 


Pilot  citlea  are  being  established  through- 
out the  coimtry  to  test  the  Impact  of  such 
across-the-board  iraprovementa.  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  and 
Dsyton  and  Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  are 
the  first  pilot  sites  selected  for  the  program. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  five  additional 
munlcipaimaa  wlU   be  salectad.  Eventually, 


of  homes  and  bualnesbas. 

In  eorrecUoas  and  rchablUUtlon  programs, 
the  Institute  has  focused  on  such  areas  u 
prison  architecture,  work-release,  and  alter- 
natives to  Incarceration. 

Beduclng  court  delay,  which  many  exparU 
view  as  a  crucial  element  in  oontroUlng 
crime.  Is  a  prlnuiry  aim  of  aeveral  Institute 
projects.  Notxe  Dame  University  received 
$300,000  for  an  operatlona  research  study  of 
courts  In  nunols  and  Indiana.  To  asalst  in 
the  training  of  local  prosecutara,  the  Insti- 
tute granted  $290,000  to  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  for  Profes^ooal  ReaponalbUlty  to 
create  special  education  programs  to  law 
schools  and  prosecutors'  offices. 

To  develop  sound  improvement  programs, 
we  need  sound  planning  programs.  But  to  de- 
velop sound  planning,  we  need  oomprehen- 


one  pUoTpr^r^n  wlU  ba  locate!  in  each  of      slve  and  reliable  inlormaUon  and  statistics 
one  puui.  p*v»i»^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^  ^j  ^^^  criminal  JusUoe  system. 

Today,   that   information   simply   does   not 


LSAA's  seven  regions. 

There  are  eevaral  criteria  for  •electing  pilot 
cities.  One  of  the  moat  liaportrnt  la  size. 
The  munlclpaiity  must  be  large  enough  to 
have  problems  of  street  crime,  drug  addlcUon. 
drunkeneea.  and  delinquency,  yet  small 
enough  that  a  limited  investment  of  LKAA 
funds  can  produce  measurable  improvement. 

In  each  pilot  city,  a  research  team.  In 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  and  com- 
munity officials,  studies  criminal  Justice 
operations  and  identifies  areas  for  Improve- 
ment. A  comprehensive  group  of  action  pro- 
grams aimed  at  basic  system-wide  improve- 
ment is  then  designed  and  carried  out.  In 
tbis  way.  ihe  pilot  citlea  program  will  teat 


exist  on  a  national  scale.  Record  keeping  is 
fragmented,  at  best,  and  not  uniform.  Some 
cities  and  atates  keep  good  records,  but  only 
on  some  portiona  of  the  system.  Others  keep 
hardly  any  reliable  autistic*.  We  dont  even 
know  for  sure  how  much  crime  there  la.  or 
how  many  ex-offenders  commit  new  crimes 
after  release  from  prison. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  PBI 
represents  the  greatest  advance  to  data  in 
collecting  Information  about  crime.  It  la 
the  beat  that  exists.  But  It  is  forced  to  rely 
on  the  reports  submitted  to  It  by  polica  de- 
partments—and   soma  dapartmanti  do  not 
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report  aU   the   necessary   Information,   and 
many  don't  report  at  all. 

What  Is  the  coat  of  crime  to  Tlotlms?  The 
coats  of  prevention  and  control?  We  must 
know  in  order  to  measura^ln  ctollars — tha 
value  of  various  ontl-crlme  efforts. 

How  many  offendeia  are  repeaters  and  with 
what  frequency?  What  are  the  correlations 
with  8\ich  factors  as  age.  seriousness  of  crime. 
length  of  sentence?  We  must  know  so  wa 
may  moke  sound  decisions  about  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

There  l£  such  a  dearth  of  Information  that 
no  one  knows  the  aggregate  expendlturos  for 
criminal  justice  actiritioa  In  thla  country . 
Pew  state  law  enforcement  ofllclala  can  aay 
poaltlvely  how  many  Jails  are  in  their  states. 
Courts  do  not  have  data  about  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  prooees  criminal  cases,  aver- 
age sentences,  or  even  cm  their  own  par- 
sonnal. 

To  develop  a  sound,  nation-wide  criminal 
Justice  data  system  wa  have  created  the  In- 
formation and  Statistics  aervloe  in  LKAA. 

LKAA  tfi  spearheading  programs  to  create 
or  Improve  Information  and  atatlstloa  gather- 
ing. The  agency  haa  done  thla  by  earmark- 
ing substantial  portions  of  its  dlacratlonary 
action  funds  for  such  programs,  and  by 
creating  the  Information  and  Statistics 
Service  (NCJI38) ,  which  was  eartabliahad  last 
year.  This  waa  a  mlUlan-doUar  program  in 
fiscal  1970.  and  Ita  raquastad  budfat  tlila 
year  ia  $4  million. 

NCJI38  helps  states  and  local  communltlaa 
develop  statistical  systems  and  It  guides  tlia 
Bt&taa  in  using  computer  and  information 
syatams.  In  easance.  It  is  providing  the  na- 
tional leaderahlp  that  has  bean  crItlcaUy 
Deeded. 

For  example.  N0JIS8  has  begun  pra-tests 
for  a  series  of  three  surveys  on  crime  vlc- 
tUns.  Theae  surveys  will  examine  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  victim,  businesaes  as  victims,  and 
governments  as  victinas  and  will  provide  esti- 
mates on  such  matters  as  victims'  charaftar- 
latica.  geographical  dlstribuuon  of  crime,  tbe 
numbar  of  crimes  being  committed 

Aa  part  of  thia  effort.  NCJISS  1*  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Census  Bureau  to  Include  ques- 
tions about  victim  exparlanoa  In  the  Bu- 
reau's Quarterly  Household  Survey,  con- 
ducted in  January  and  July,  1971.  If  this  Is 
arranged,  then  this  will  ba  tha  first  attempt 
to  collect  hard  data  on  crime  Incidence  at 
tha  national  leveL  Than,  in  1973.  NCJISS 
expects  to  begin  Its  extensive  National  Vic- 
timization Survey. 

Tha  Important  national  siirvey  of  Jails  has 
Just  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  re- 
leased. This  survey  report  oontalns  a  wealth 
of  Information  on  Jail  facilities  and  prlson- 
aca. 

Under  another  NCJISS  project,  tha  Census 
Bureau  is  preparing  a  directory  of  criminal 
Justice  agencies  In  the  United  States.  The 
LEAA  Will  publliih  this  directory  in  March. 
The  LEAA  has  also  arranged  for  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  expand  it*  collection  of  staUs- 
ttcs  on  criminal  Justice  expenditures  and 
employment.  In  December,  when  the  Bureau 
publishes  the  annual  compilation — fmploy- 
menf  and  £jpendi£uru  in  CrirniTtai  Justice 
for  Fiscal  XH9 — data  on  prosecution  oxid  in- 
digent defense  will  be  Incljaded  for  the  flxst 
time. 

The  first  step  in  LEAA's  long  range  goal 
of  developing  national  court  statistics  Is  a 
NCJISS  survey  of  court  organlxatlon.  The 
initial  phase  wUI  cover  about  S.OOO  court  sys- 
tems In  the  nation — trial  courts,  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction,  state  appellate  courts, 
courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction.  An  Inter- 
agency agreement  to  conduct  this  survey  is 
now  pending;  the  LEAA  expects  to  complete 
this  agreement  shortly  so  that  it  may  begin 
the  survey  and  finish  It  by  the  end  of  1971. 
The  agency  has  alreadr  begun  develop- 
ment of  the  first  module  »f  what  wUl  beoome 
a  mansgemant  information  system  for  the 
LEAA  Itself.  Tills  Is  an  important  project 
for  It  vrlU  eiMOilfl  tba  LKAA  to  manage  aad 


monitor  its  rapidly  growing  grants-ln-ald 
man  effectively— not  only  improving  the  fol- 
low-through on  Individual  grants  btit  elim- 
inating possible  dupUeation  or  waste  in  tbe 
various  grants. 

The  LEAA  iG  eatabllfihlng  a  criminal  Jus- 
tice reference  service.  Among  the  Infonnatlon 
.senrlced  now  available  there  are  wide  gap* 
in  coverage  and  In  quality.  LEAA's  new  serv- 
ice will  be  a  sarvloe-oriented  systam  filling 
the  Information  needs  of  the  entire  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  oonuntinlty — 
police,  courts,  oonvotlona,  proaacutlon.  pro- 
bation and  parole.  The  National  Instltuta  hss 
awarded  a  grant  to  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  define  potMitlal  users  and  to  assist 
In  planning  the  new  serrlce.  Tlie  University 
will  complete  this  project  in  January. 

NGJIB8'  etatisucal  efforts  fig\ara  impor- 
tantly In  the  National  Institute's  pilot  cities 
project*.  The  incidence  of  crime  Is  being 
measured  by  NCJISS  In  these  dtias  a  "be- 
fore" and  "after"  project  that  wUl  balp 
determine  tba  affecuvenaea  of  tbe  dasnon- 
&trfttaons. 

One  of  the  moat  important  LEAA  efforts  Is 
euoouraging  tbe  development  of  Information 
systems  which  will  serve  the  states'  opera- 
Uonal  needs  while  providing— as  a  by-pro- 
duct— the  required  statlsUoe.  The  LKAA  sur- 
veyed the  60  states  to  aaseae  the  present  sta- 
tus of  ^wt'^Tig  systems,  and  will  be  guided 
by  this  data  in  further  advising  and  asslst- 
tng  the  Btatae. 

A  number  of  prototype  system*  are  being 
developed,  for  example,  the  public  safety  In- 
formation sub-system  in  Long  Baaoh,  Cali- 
fornia, that  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Munic- 
ipal Information  Systems  Project. 

Tbe  most  slgnifloant  of  all  such  informa- 
tion system  projeots.  of  course,  la  Project 
S£ARCH— System  for  the  Electronic  Analy- 
sis and  Ratrlaval  of  Criminal  Hlstorlea. 
SEARCH  Is  daalgned  to  give  criminal  Juatloe 
agencies  needed  Infonaation  an  offenders  in 
a  matter  of  eaconds.  It  oontalns  data  on  ar- 
rests, results  of  trials,  prlaon  sentences,  etc. 
Using  such  a  system,  a  state  holding  a  sus- 
pect could  query  a  central  point,  find  out 
whether  there  is  Inforraation  on  the  parson, 
and  wbJch  state  en-  states  has  it.  The  LEAA 
has  thus  far  financed  the  project  with  soma 
91.S  million.  SEARCH  is  being  demonstrated 
by  the  project  states— a  demonstration  that 
will  continue  through  Deoember — and  the 
preliminary  evaluaUon  indicates  that  every 
goal  of  tbe  demonstration  has  eithar  been 
mot  or  exceed.  The  16  project  sta.tes  hare 
made  tha  t'.ccislon  to  go  operational.  A  system 
embracing  all  60  statee  1*  eaaentlal. 

In  the  SEARCH  project,  you  see  a  corner- 
stone of  Information  and  statlstlos  system  for 
crlminAl  JusUoe.  Tha  development  of  this 
system  is  s  landmark,  augurln;  well  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bava  attempt«d  In  this 
statement  to  discuss  candidly  many  of  the 
crltloisms  that  have  been  raised  about  LEAA 
and  to  discuss  a  number  of  key  parts  of  tbe 
program  which  often  are  ovarlookad.  I  would 
now  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 


ILUS  DAVUS^A  DIBTINainBHED 
UAYOR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  Mayor 
Hus  W.  Davis,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has 
announced  that  be  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion for  a  third  term  in  the  municipal 
election  next  spring.  "Ike'*  Z3avls  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  Kansas 
City  during  many  years  of  public  life. 
For  the  past  8  years  as  mayor,  he  has 
provided  exemplary  leadership  to  his  city. 
His  comprehension  of  contemporary 
problems  confronting  all  major  cities 
and  his  commitment  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  urtian  life  for  all  dtlnzis 


of  Kansas  City  make  him  one  of  tbe  out- 
standing mayors  in  the  Nation  today. 

I  Join  citizens  of  Kansas  City  In  sa- 
lutiZLg  Mayor  I>avis,  and  in  looUng  for- 
ward to  his  continuing  service  to  tbe 
civic  weal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials regarding  Mayor  Dsvls.  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  October  2. 
1970  and  the  Kansas  City  Call  of  October 
9.  1970  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Kansas   City   Btar| 
Thx  a  BaniSKAST*  Tkaks  or  Ilxts  W.  Davzs 

By  any  standard  of  leadership  and  excel- 
lence, Hus  W.  Davis  must  be  ranked  oa  one 
of  the  finest  mayors  who  has  served  gHnswi 
City  In  its  long  history.  His  decision  to  step 
aside  aftar  eight  years  Is  understandsble. 
Bat  there  must  also  be  a  sense  of  regrgt.  In 
light  of  tbe  tremendous  sooomplishments 
that  have  taken  place  since  April   10,   lIHSS. 

Those  years  have  been  dominated  by  prob- 
lems on  a  6cale  without  parallel  in  American 
munlclp*i  tilstory  Inflation  has  wrecked  lo- 
cal budgets.  Minority  groufu  have  demanded 
Lbalr  rightful  place  in  the  mainstream  of 
Amerloan  ilfe.  The  migration  to  the  sub- 
urbs, which  began  after  World  War  n.  apK 
proached  tidal  wave  proportions.  Congestion. 
blight,  crime  and  ptUlutloa  became  matten 
of  critical  concern. 

When  Ike  Davis  took  office.  City  haU  iras  m 
shambles.  The  treasury  was  empty.  In  the 
four  destructive  yeara  from  1959  to  1JWJ3, 
most  of  the  profassloaal  staff  had  quit  In  dis- 
gust. The  first  Job  was  to  rebuild  tbe  ad- 
ministrative ta&m;  the  Hcond  was  to  find 
new  financing-  Mayor  Davis  carried  the  fight 
for  tbe  earnings  tax  to  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature and  then  to  tbe  people,  who  over- 
wtaelmlngty  ratified  the  new  levy  at  the  polls. 

Por  the  mayor,  minority  rights  were  a 
deep  personal  concern.  Six  yean  ago  Katisas 
City  became  the  first  major  community  In 
tbe  United  States  to  ratify  s  public  accom- 
modations ordinance  at  the  polls.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  stand  on  fair  bousing,  aren 
though  some  advisers  said  he  was  commit- 
ting political  suldde.  The  electtoc  on  that 
controvaisial  ordlnAnoe  was  n«ver  held.  But 
not  because  Ike  Davis  ran  for  oover.  Before 
the  acbadulad  date,  Congraas  mode  a  vote 
unneoesaary  by  proclaiming  fair  hoiulng  tbe 
law  of  tba  land. 

AOCXHT  ojr  ram  anvoar 

As  a  traveler  in  this  nation  and  abroad, 
Ike  Davis  recognises  that  airporte  are  the 
modern  gateways  to  cities.  T^m  auooessful 
I  SO- mill  ton -dollar  revenue  bond  election  for 
K.  C  I.  reflected  his  desire  to  IniUd  In  Kan- 
sas City  one  of  tbe  great  aviation  facUlttee  ot 
the  world. 

The  physloal  appearance  of  tbe  dty  has 
been  be«n  another  major  Interest.  One  of 
his  first  acts  as  mayor  was  to  revive  tba 
municipal  art  commission.  I^ter  be  worked 
for  new  ordinances  to  give  that  body  mean- 
ingful authority.  Under  the  charter,  the 
ma^n-  names  the  park  board  which  Is  re- 
sponsible only  to  him.  Although  his  role  was 
behind  the  soenee.  tbe  visual  transformation 
of  the  parks  and  boulevards  comA  about 
largely  booause  of  his  demand  for  Improre- 
menc 

It  is  oharactarlsUc  of  Ike  Davis  tbat  he 
would  be  tbe  first  to  minimise  his  port  In 
theae  oocomplishmentG.  During  the  two 
terms  there  hare  been  outstanding  people 
on  the  city  council  and  tbe  admlnlstrattva 
staff  has  been  rebuilt  to  tt«  fcrmar  prtrfas- 
alonai  level.  Through  It  all.  Mayor  Davis  has 
bean  the  leader  around  wbom  otbaia  ralUad. 
Deaptta  the  limitations  of  a  city  obartar 
that  proTldea  for  deeply  dlvMad  ra^poaal- 
bQltlaa,  Davis  bas  been  a  strong  mayor. 
Oranted,  wban  tbe  rati  oan  Is  token,  tba 
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mAyor  c&su  only  oae  of  IS  votM.  However, 
amce  1063  tbere  ti*s  never  been  any  doubt 
about  who  vks  tbe  leader  at  City  ball,  m 
many  crucial  decisions,  the  major  ami  coun- 
cil have  stood  together  unanimoualy.  This  I« 
a  testament  to  tbe  mayor's  personal  peraua- 
^^iTcnesa. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  television  Dee 
Davis  taltes  on  the  image  of  a  scboolmaster 
^nd  sometimes  be  bu.  ThOM  who  have 
xoirted  with  him  la  person -to-person  aJtua- 
'Aoas  -would  disagree.  He  Is  a  man  of  great 
pervonal  varmth,  with  a  r«al  ability  to  cut 
to  tbe  core  of  L&sues. 

cine  xNTutEsr  max 

Aga.a  and  again  Mayor  Darts  has  demon- 
strated he  Is  prepared  to  tackle  dlfflcuJt  prob- 
lems bead  on.  without  regard  for  the  poUU- 
cal  consequencea.  Hid  view  Is  that  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Kansas  City  to  do  what  waa 
best  (or  the  community,  not  to  pass  the  buck. 
Municipal  Ananclns  offers  the  best  example. 
Ike  Davis  led  the  drive  to  Increase  the  uiillty 
tax  at  a  time  when  the  city  bad  no  other 
place  to  turn  for  additional  revenue.  Tha 
move  was  unpopular  with  the  public,  but  tt 
did  stave  oS  Onancial  disaster. 

The  Program  for  Progress  election  last  I>e- 
cembcr  came  at  a  time  when  tax  revolt  waa 
sweeping  the  nation.  It  waa  defeated  deci- 
sively. Although  the  mayor  had  no  illusions 
about  the  chance  of  success,  be  believed  It 
was  hU  duty  to  put  the  Issue  to  the  voters. 
Anoiher  attempt  wtu  be  made  December  17 
:o  win  approval  of  a  higher  earnings  tax.  If 
City  hall  Is  denied  the  money  to  finance  ade- 
quate municipal  services,  tbe  blame  wQl  not 
check  to  the  mayor. 

Recently  Dee  Davis  told  an  acquaintance 
that  In  his  years  on  the  city  council  and  as 
mayor  he  had  invested  almost  one  out  of 
every  two  days  of  his  adult  life  in  public 
service.  Hla  genuine  affection  for  Kansas  City 
led  him  to  make  that  sacrifice.  Although  his 
tenure  at  City  ball  may  be  drawing  to  a  close, 
this  community  cannot  afford  to  lose  tha 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Mayor  Davis. 

Now  tbe  challenge  will  be  to  find  another 
leader  of  equal  stature.  That  can  be  done. 
But  in  view  of  the  remarkable  achlevemcnu 
of  the  last  eight  years,  It  will  be  a  formidable 
assignment. 

(Prom  the  Kanaas  City  Call.  Oct.  9,  10701 
Thx  Cttt  to  Loss  a  Good  ICsToa 

We  know  that  people  cant  and  shouldn't 
stay  m  office  indefinitely,  but  we  are  sorry 
that  liayor  Sua  W.  Davis  has  decided  not  to 
run  again  in  the  coming  spring  city  election. 

Ike  Davis  has  been  a  good  mayor— a  pro- 
greaslve  and  an  understanding  one.  He  has 
shown  concern  for  the  every  day  human 
problems  of  all  segments  of  tbe  population 
aa  well  aa  the  physical  and  financial  growth 
of  his  metropodlfi.  We  bate  to  see  Dee  bow  out 
of  city  government  but  after  IS  years  of  ac- 
tive service,  first  in  tbe  City  Council  for 
seven  years  and  now  eight  years  in  the  xx/p. 
and  often  trying,  position,  we  can  see  bla 
point  of  view.  But  we  see  him  go  with  regret. 

Tbe  black  commimlty  has  a  special  respect 
and  fondnosE  for  Mayor  Davis  because  of  the 
leadership  wbich  he  gave  In  the  campaign 
for  the  public  accommodations  ordinance  m 
ldd3  and  In  tbe  succeeding  movements  for 
passage  of  fair  housing  and  eqtial  employ- 
ment opportunity  ordiaancea. 

But  It  waa  tbe  bltterly-Iought  eontast  over 
public  accommodations  in  which  Ike  showed 
bis  true  colors.  It  waa  a  heated  campaign 
with  tough  and  rough  opposition  against 
the  ordinance  led  by  a  group  of  white  tavern 
owners  who  were  Joined  by  rlgbt  wing 
organlaatlona. 

Tbe  Issue  waa  so  controversial  that  a  leaaer 
man  would  have  s&ld  that  since  he  was 
mayor  of  all  of  the  people,  be  should  main- 
tain a  neutral  poaltlon.  But  not  Ike  Be  stood 
up  strongly  and  forthrlgbtly  Jor  the  public 
aceommodauana  law  an*!  spoke  rigorously 
acaliut  th«  btgotad  poaiuon  takan  bj  tta* 


tavern  owners  and  tbe  other  opponeuts.  Not 
only  did  he  tend  bis  vole*  and  his  active 
guidance  to  -tbe  campaign,  but  he  took  the 
leadership  in  raising  money  to  finance  tbe 
campaign  to  defeat  tbe  aooommodaUons 
referendum. 

We  won  by  only  a  few  votes,  but  we  won 
and  Iks  Darts  can  ahare  a  great  deal  of  tbe 
credit.  ffnnBan  City  for  the  first  major  city  In 
the  country  to  defeat  a  puWtc  accommoda- 
tions referendum. 

No  matter  what  be  doee  in  the  future,  we 
will  never  forget  Qua  Davis  for  what  be  did 
In  that  1863  campaign.  The  ordluanoas  for 
fair  bousing  and  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity came  years  later  and  by  then  the  all- 
mate  of  the  city  and  tbe  whole  country  had 
changed  somewhat,  so  they  did  not  arouse 
the  bitter  opposition  that  public  accommo- 
dations did.  Our  vota  on  fair  housing  never 
came  to  a  head  because  a  federal  law  was 
passed  which  made  a  local  election  unneces- 
sary. 

Besides  being  an  ouutandlng  mayor  in  tbe 
field  of  racer  elations.  Bus  Davis  was  a  stand- 
out In  other  areas  as  well.  In  the  early  daya 
of  his  administration,  he  tackled  tbe  city's 
serious  financial  problem  and  was  instru- 
mental In  persuading  the  voters  to  support  a 
one-half  per  cent  earnings  tax. 

During  hts  two  terms  in  office.  Mayor 
Davis  has  led  Kansas  Cttlana  to  tbe  polls  17 
times  and  he  loet  only  one  election.  That 
is  a  good  record  for  any  office  holder.  Uiider 
the  leadership  of  Davis.  Kansas  Cltlana  roted 
over  aaoo,000.000  In  bonds  for  physical  Im- 
provements to  the  city  Including  the  develop- 
meat  of  an  airport  which  Ike  hopes  will  be- 
come second  to  none  in  the  country. 

As  Davis  said  In  announcing  that  he  would 
not  run  for  reelection,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  In  this  city,  both  from  human  and 
physical  points  of  rlew.  But  Ike  Davis  has 
more  than  done  his  part  and  It  la  under- 
standable that  he  wants  now  to  turn  the 
rcUis  over  to  someoue  else.  We  tbank  him 
sincerely  for  what  he  has  done  for  bis  city 
and  wish  btrn  Godspeed  In  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes in  the  future- 
Ike  did  not  say  that  he  was  through  with 
politics.  He  is  still  a  relatively  young  man 
luid  may  In  tbe  future  decide  to  put  Ms  hat 
in  the  ring  for  some  stau  or  national  office. 
If  he  does,  we  want  black  Kansas  Cltlana  to 
remember  that  he  is  our  friend. 

In  the  meantime,  with  Davis  out  of  the 
running,  the  field  Is  thrown  wide  open  and 
there  will  be  doxeiis  of  men  vying  for  the  top 
spot  In  our  city  government.  Although  many 
uames  have  been  mentioned,  no  one  strong 
candidate  U  Immediately  In  sight.  It  will  be 
iDUrestlng  to  see  bow  the  city  campaign 
shapes  up  once  the  November  3  election  Is 
out  of  the  way. 


STATUS  OP  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  FUIBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6,  1970.  there  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  two 
joint  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  In  August.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rrconn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8s»ATS  Joorr  tUsoLurzoN  No.  M 
A  Senate  Jolnl  resolution  declaring  that  the 
united  State*  and  the  United  Nations 
should  take  no  sctlon  on  any  matters  re- 
lating to  the  future  political  status  of  Mi- 
cronesia without  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia 

Whereas,  under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Security  Council  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  Btatea,  as  Administering 


Authority.  Is  obligated  to  "promote  tbe  de- 
velopment of  the  Inhabltanta  of  the  trust 
territory  toward  self-government  or  Inde- 
pendence as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  jiar- 
Uoular  circumstances  of  the  trust  territory 
and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  tbe  people  coocemed";  and 

Whereas,  it  is  generally  recognised  by  both 
tbe  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
that  an  act  of  self-determination.  In  the 
form  of  a  plebiscite,  must  be  exorcised  by  tbe 
people  of  Micronesia  before  the  Tnisteoshlp 
Agreement  can  be  terminated:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  as  the 
elected  legislative  body  of  the  people  of  Ml- 
croneaia  has  recognized  it  obligation  to  safe- 
guard the  right  of  self-determination  of  tbe 
people  of  Microneaia,  and  has  therefore  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  status  Issue  for  the 
post  three  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Oon- 
gresalonai  work  on  the  status  Issue  Is  to  en- 
sure that  the  people  of  Micronesia,  when  they 
finally  ejterclae  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, have  the  best  possible  alternative  sta- 
tuses from  which  to  choose,  and  that  they 
fully  understand  the  implications  of  each 
form  of  status  when  they  make  tbelr  cbolce: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  In 
discussing  the  question  of  future  political 
status,  has  followed  recognised  channala 
when  dealing  with  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas,  the  Congre-ss  of  MlcroDesia  main- 
tains that  Lf  the  right  of  self-deurmlnatlon 
of  the  people  of  Micronesia  la  to  continue  to 
be  respected  and  safeguarded,  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  either  the  United  States 
or  tbe  United  Nations  on  matters  relating 
to  the  status  Issue,  unless  the  consent  and 
approval  of  tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia  ts 
nrst  obtained;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia  fur- 
ther maintains  that  any  sctlon  by  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  on  tbe  matters 
relating  to  tbe  future  political  status  of 
Micronesia  without  the  prior  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
would  seriously  undermine  the  efforts  of  tbe 
Congress  of  Micronesia  t-o  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Micronesia  and  would 
be  both  unjust  and  Immoral:  now.  therefore. 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Third  Regular  Ses- 
sion. 1970,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  this  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions should  take  no  action  on  any  matters 
relating  to  the  future  poUtlcal  status  of 
Mlcronesu  without  first  obtaining  the  ooa- 
sent  and  approval  of  the  Congress  of  Mlcro- 
uesls;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  ttiat  certified  ooplM 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  General ,  Secxirlty  Council  and 
tbe  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  President  of  tbe  United  States. 
Che  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
tbe  United  States;  the  President  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  tbe  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  Congress; 
and  the  High  Commlasloner. 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  Informing  the 
United  Nations  of  the  present  status  of 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  representatives 
of  tbe  United  States  Oovernmant  on  the 
future  political  status  of  Micronesia,  and 
welcoming  any  advice  it  might  render  to 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  If  requested  by 
representatives  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia 

Whereas,  It  Is  generally  recognized  that 
small  terntorlM  hava  spaolal  problems  to  tate 
into  account  when  tha  time  oomes  for  aaeb 
one  to  decide  on  Its  future  poUtlcal  status, 
and  it  tua  been  contended  that  some  partlol- 


patlOQ  lay  tbe  United  States,  before  the  final 
stages  of  self-determination  are  reached, 
mlgbt  be  beneficial  Ui  the  people  of  the 
small  territory;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  small  population, 
phystoal  and  cultural  diversity,  economic 
underdevelopment,  dependence  on  financial 
assistance  from  tbe  Administering  Authority, 
and  the  overriding  security  Interests  of  the 
Administering  Authority,  the  people  of  the 
Trtiflt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
Immense  problems  to  overcome  before 
determining  tbelr  future  deeUny:  and 

Whereas,  aa  elected  representatives  of  tbe 
people,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has  strived 
for  the  past  three  years  to  take  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

Whereas,  negotiation  and  discussions  of  the 
future  political  status  of  Micronesia  have 
thus  for  been  between  representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and 

Wbereos,  the  Congress  of  Mlcroneela  now 
believes  rhat  discussions  with  the  United 
States  Oovernment  have  reached  tbe  stage 
where  some  participation  by  repraeentatvec 
of  the  appropriate  or^n  or  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  might  enhance  the  position 
of  the  Congrei^  of  MlcronesU  and  the  people 
of  Micronesia:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  there- 
fore believes  It  advisable  that  the  United 
Nations  be  officially  Informed  aa  to  tbe  status 
of  discussions  on  the  future  poUtlcal  status 
of  Micronesia,  and  advised  that  any  asstst- 
anoa  and  advice  It  mlgbt  render  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
on  this  Issue  vrtll  be  greiitly  appreciated; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Oongrees  of  Micronesia.  Third  Regular  See- 
slon.  1970.  the  House  of  Rffpresentatlvee  con- 
X  currlng.  that  the  the  United  Nations,  tlirougb 

^  the  Secretary  General,  be  and  la  hereby  ad- 

vised that  the  United  States  Government  has 
thjii  far  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
endorse  a  future  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Micronesia  which  recog- 
nlBBS  certain  principles  and  legal  rights 
which  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  maintains 
must  aerve  as  a  basis  to  any  future  associa- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Micro- 
nesia when  the  Trusteeship  ends;  and 

Be  tt  further  resolved  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  hereby  Informed  that  the  United 
States  Government  Is  equally  unwilling  or 
unable  to  sponsor  termination  of  tbe  Trust- 
eeship Agreement  on  the  basis  of  Independ- 
ence for  Micronesia  at  this  time,  taking  the 
poaltlon  that  the  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  Independence  will  be  a  real- 
IstloaUy  approprUte  status  for  Microneaia 
for  some  time  to  ooaie:  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  the  Congreas 
of  Micronesia  welcomes  any  advice  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  appropriate  organ  or 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  might  render 
on  the  status  issue  If  requested  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia: 
and 

Be  It  furthw  reeolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Reeolutlon  be  transmitted  to 
Oie  Secretary  General.  Security  Council  and 
tbe  Tru5t*eshlp  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: the  President  of  the  United  Ststes. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  tbe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  Statea;  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tbe  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  tbe  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Conunlttcea  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  tbe  United  States  Congress; 
and  the  High  Commissioner. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  of  these  declares  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  should 
take  no  action  on  any  matters  relating  to 
the  future  polltloal  status  of  Micronesia 


without  first  obtaining  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 
TTie  second  informs  the  United  Nations 
of  the  present  status  of  discussions  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  and  representatives  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Statea  on  the 
future  poUtlcal  status  of  Micronesia  and 
welcomes  any  ad\ice  the  United  Nations 
might  render  to  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia if  requested  by  representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

For  some  time.  3  have  been  following 
the  negotiations  on  the  future  political 
status  of  MlcroiioslB.  My  principal  con- 
cern has  l)ecn  tn^t  the  Interests  of  the 
peoples  of  Micronesia  be  given  full  con- 
sideration. In  that  spirit,  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  August  24.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  correspond- 
ence be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AUOUVT  M,  1070. 
Hon.  WiLtlAU  p.  Rooxu, 
SecretoTTi  of  State. 
Wtuhinffton,  D.C. 

Dua  Ma.  SEcarrUT :  At  my  request.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harrison 
Loesch.  has  been  keeping  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  informed  on  tbe  VS.  dis- 
cussions with  the  Future  PoUtlcal  Status 
Delegation  of  the  Congress  of  Mlcroneela.  I 
bad  asked  for  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Tnisieefihlp  Agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  was  approved  by  this  Committee. 

I  am  aware  that  tbe  Department  of  State 
officials  have  been  participating  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. My  concern  in  writing  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  United  States  position  in  these 
negotiations  is  such  that  we  will  not  be 
placed  in  a  potentially  embarraseing  situa- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
CouncU.  which  must  ultimately  approve  any 
termlnatjon  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  this, 
Slnoerely  yours, 

J.  W.  VULBBIOHT. 

Chairman. 


14.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fm.Bax6irr, 

Chairman,  Committee  an  Forelffn  BelaHont, 
UJS.  Senate. 

DBAS  Ma.  Cbaikicam:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August 
24  concerning  our  discussions  with  the  Fu- 
ture Political  Stat\i8  Delegation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia. 

We  fuhy  share  your  ooacein  that  the 
United  States  be  In  a  sound  and  deffenslble 
poaltlon  when  the  lime  comes  to  terming* 
the  trusteeship  Agreement.  We  are  mindful 
that,  although  the  agreement  can  only  ))« 
terminated  with  our  concurrence,  we  are 
obligated  to  move  the  Trust  Territory  toward 
"Brtf-govemment  or  independence,**  aa  ap- 
propriate to  drcumatancee  In  tbe  Territory 
and  acceptable  to  tbe  Mlcronesians.  Our  dls- 
QTimntimi  to  date  with  tbe  delegation  from 
the  Oongrees  of  Micronesia  have  been  di- 
rected toward  a  future  poimeal  status  which 
would  aooompllab  this  end  and  jirotact  U.S. 
Interests  In  the  area. 

Tou  are  probably  aware  that  tbe  Oongren 
of  Microneaia  has  responded  in  distinctly 
negative  fashion  to  our  recent  propoaala.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  a  rvstudy  of  our  position 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  move  toward  a 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  sides.  You  may 
be  assured  thai  we  are  keeping  in  mind  tue 
Un^Kurtance  of  having  Mlcroneslan  support 
for  a  future  poUUcal  status  on  whlob  we 
would  base  the  termlnaUon  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement.  We  have  previously  In- 
formad  tbe  Trustewhlp  OouocU  that  bba 


final  political  statua  of  Micronesia  would 
have  to  be  sfjproved  by  the  electorate  and 
we  have  aaaured  the  Council  that  we  would 
expect  United  Nations  observers  to  be  prse- 
ent  at  that  time. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  aaalatanee  to 
you  on  this  matter,  please  do  not  bealtate 
to  call  upon  ma. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davh)  m.  Absrxbs, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congresstonal  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  petitions  received  from  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  serve  to  reinforce  my  con- 
cern, and  I  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  to  which 
they  are  also  addressed,  will  give  them 
careful  attention  during  further  negotia- 
tions on  Micronesia's  poUtlcal  status. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  In- 
deed gratifying  to  note  thet  the  House 
has  finally  passed  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act,  S.  30,  that  this  body  sent 
over  to  them  some  9  months  ago.  The 
quick  action  of  the  Senate  which  sent 
this  legislation  to  the  President  yester- 
day, is  an  Indication  of  the  great  need 
for  this  blU. 

Early  in  this  Congress  the  President 
asked  for  legislation  to  combat  organised 
crime.  High  on  his  list  of  priorities,  he 
placed:  First,  legislation  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  broad  latitude  to  assist 
State  government  in  cracking  down  on 
illegal  gambling — "the  weHspring  of 
organized  crime's  financial  reser\*olr**; 
second,  criminal  legislation  based  on 
antitrust  law  theories  to  control  the  in- 
filtration of  crime  Into  legitimate  btisl- 
nesses  in  competition  with  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise:  and  third,  new 
or  improved  procedural  laws  relating  to 
the  prosecution  of  organlred  crime.  In- 
cluding a  new  broad  witness  Immunity 
law  enforced  by  the  availability  of  prison 
sentences  for  contempt. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  brood  im- 
provements In  criminal  procedure  In 
order  to  bring  about  more  successful 
proseoutions  against  members  of  the 
crime  syndicates.  President  Nlion  echoed 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  which  said: 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  organised  ^crimt 
continuas  (o  grow  becaiwe  of  defects  in  the 
evidence  gathering  process.  Under  preeent 
procedures,  too  few  witnesses  have  been  pro- 
duced to  prove  the  link  between  criminal 
group  members  and  tbe  iUlclt  acUvltleB  that 
they  sponsor. 

Itie  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary, and  which  the  House  has  Just  acted 
upon,  incorporates  these  three  recom- 
mendaUoos  of  the  administration. 

The  grand  jury  is  without  peer  as  an 
instrument  of  discovery  against  orga- 
niaed  crime.  Title  I  of  the  act  provides 
for  the  Impaneling  of  special  grand 
juries,  in  addition  to  regular  grand  juries, 
in  districts  containing  more  than  4  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  or  where  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  one  Is  necessary 
because  of  criminal  activity  In  the  dis- 
trict. Such  special  grand  juries  would  be 
empowered  to  select  their  own  foreman 
and  deiNity  foreman;  extend  their  term 
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up  to  30  months:  and  most  slgnlfleantl;. 
have  statutorily  authorized  their  ancient 
power  to  Issue  public  reports  regarding 
crime  In  the  community.  These  reforms 
would  make  this  venerable  Institution 
less  on  arm  ot  tlie  court  and  more  an 
Independent  body  with  an  unfettered 
duty  to  seek  out  and  destroy  organized 
crime. 

Other  procedural  reforms  deal,  re- 
spectively, with  general  Immunity:  re- 
calcitrant witnesses:  false  declarations: 
protected  housing  faculties  for  housing 
Oovemment  witnesses:  depositions:  and 
special  offender  sentencing.  These  provi- 
sions are  Intended  to  Insure  that  the 
Oovemment  will  have  the  necessary 
quantity  and  quality  of  evidence  sufllclent 
for  valid  indictments  and  convictions  of 
oreanhed  crime  figures,  and  that  they 
wlil  receive  sentences  commensurate 
with  the  gravity  of  their  crtaiee. 

In  addition  to  these  procedural  re- 
forms, the  act  contains  two  substantive 
provisions  of  major  slgnlflcance.  Title 
Vn  deals  with  the  lar^e-seale  lUesal 
gambling  operations  which  provide  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  for  organized 
crime.  Relying  upon  the  fact  that  the 
activities  are  dependent  upon  the  facili- 
ties of  Interstate  commeroe.  the  Utle 
makes  it  unlawful  to  engage  !n  a  scheme 
to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of  State  law 
to  facilitate  an  "illegal  gambling  busi- 
ness," which  Is  defined  as.  Erst  violating 
State  law.  second.  lnvol>'liig  five  or  more 
persons,  and  third,  operating  In  excess  of 
30  d»7s  or  havlna  a  gross  revenue  of 
S2.000  In  any  single  day.  It  also  makes  it 
unlawful  to  engage  in  the  operation  of 
such  an  •Illegal  gambling  business"  Itself. 
The  title  contains  a  finding  by  the  Con- 
gress that  Illegal  gambling  affecta  and  1e 
dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  specific  proof  of  an  interstate 
element  in  each  case.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  In  his  April  23,  1968,  message  on 
organlred  crime: 

The  purpose  of  Uili  l«glil»Uon  U  to  brtng 
under  Federal  Jurladlctlon  «n  large-scale 
Illegal  gambling  operations  wliJch  involva  or 
aflect  Interstate  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
law  will  be  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
bread  latitude  to  aaaiat  local  and  Btat«  gor- 
erameot  in  iracklQg  down  on  Ulegal  gam- 
bling, the  walUpilng  of  oTcanlnd  (rUie'e 
reaervolr. 

The  second  substantive  provlBlon  of 
this  act  Is  contained  In  title  TX  and  deals 
with  racketeer  Influenced  and  corrupt  or- 
ganizations. This  Utle  contains  a  rather 
novel,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  most  promis- 
ing proposal  for  crippling  organized 
crime's  recent  emergence  Into  the  field  of 
legitimate  business  and  unions.  Some 
measure  of  the  actual  and  potential  Im- 
pact of  this  facet  of  organlaed  crime's 
activities  on  our  economic  system  may  be 
gaged  from  the  report  of  the  PrasMenfa 
Commission  on  law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Jnstlee,  wtaieh 
found  that  organised  crime  has  to  an 
alarming  degree  acquired  both  open  and 
cOQcealeil  ownership  tn  a  broad  variety  of 
legitimate  enterprises. 

The  New  York  'Hmea  of  October  14. 
19S9.  reported  that  a  recast  sumy  of 
the  bUElneaa  Intereeta  of  113  of  the  major 
onderworld  flgorea  in  the  Nation  dla- 
cloaed  tbat  as  of  Uwm  were  found  to  be 
engaged  tn  leglUmate  businesses,  Includ- 


ing extensive  holdings  In  casinos  and 
nightclubs,  land  investment  and  real 
estate,  hotels  and  motels,  vending  ma- 
chine companies,  restaurants,  trucking 
concerns,  wholesale  food  distributor- 
ships, sports  and  entertainment,  and 
financial  institutions. 

When  organized  crime  infiltrates  a  le- 
gitimate buslneEs,  Its  whole  method  of 
operation  counters  our  theories  of  free 
competition.  Whether  a  buslnees  Is  pur- 
chased from  funds  derived  from  its  many 
unlawful  activities,  or  whether  It  Is  ac- 
quired by  extortion  and  violence,  its  aim 
Is  monopoly,  and  it  employs  physical 
brutality,  fear  and  corruption  to  Intim- 
idate competitors  and  customers  In  Its 
eOort  to  achieve  Increased  sales  and 
profits.  The  economic  power  concen- 
trated In  this  vast  criminal  conglom- 
erate constitutes  a  dire  threat  to  the 
proper  ftmctiontng  of  our  economic  sya- 
tem. 

Title  IX  is  designed  to  remove  the  in- 
fluence of  organized  crime  from  legiti- 
mate business.  SUted  simply,  this  legis- 
lation makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  acquire  an  interest  In  or  establish  an 
enterprise  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce by  the  use  of  Income  derived  from 
"a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity", 
which  Is  defined  in  terms  of  a  number  of 
existing  criminal  offenses  characteristic 
of  organized  crime  activity.  It  would  also 
prohibit  any  person  from  acquiring  or 
maintaining  any  Interest  or  control  of 
a  business  enterprise  by  racketeering  ac- 
tivity, and  prohibit  any  person  employed 
by  or  associated  with  a  tmslness  enter- 
prise from  conducting  Its  affairs  by 
racketeering  methods. 

These  unlawful  acts  would  subject 
violators  to  strict  criminal  penalties  of 
fines  of  up  to  $3S,000  and  prison  terms 
of  up  to  20  years.  However,  the  principal 
value  of  this  legislation  may  well  be 
found  to  exist  In  its  civil  provisions  which 
employ  the  time-tested  antitrust  reme- 
dies of  injunction,  divestiture,  dissolu- 
tion, and  reorganization  which  have  been 
highly  effective  in  removing  and  pre- 
venting harmful  behavior  In  the  field  of 
trade  and  commerce.  There  Is  abimdant 
precedent  for  appllcaUons  of  civil  rem- 
edies to  the  conduct  sought  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  legislation.  Similar  civU 
remedies  in  antitrust  cases  have  been 
sustained  by  Uie  Supreme  Court. 

I  believ*  that  this  title  offers  an  ex- 
traordinary potential  for  striking  a  mor- 
tal blow  against  the  property  interest  of 
organized  crime.  As  President  Nhton 
stated  In  his  April  23,  19«9,  message  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  organized 
crime: 

Tha  Injonctlan  with  Ita  power  of  oootempt 
and  Htsure,  monatary  flnaa  and  treble  daan- 
afB  ^rUooa,  md  ih»  poveim  of  a  farfeltur« 
praosedlag.  aaaest  a  Dsw  pansply  of  wnpona 
to  attack  <»•  property  of  vfantaad  cruna— 
latbar  than  the  onlmportant  penona  (the 
tnatm)  who  taehnleany  bead  iip  ayndieate 
oontroUad  tnultmiiw.  Th*  arraat.  oonvletlcm 
and  tmprlBQliment  of  a  Mafia  tteutenant  can 
curtail  operatloQa.  but  doaa  not  put  th«  ayn- 
dioala  oct  of  boalnaM.  As  long  aa  the  prop- 
iity  o(  oigaaUsd  orUns  nmatna,  n«w  laadata 
wm  itap  (orwai4  to  taka  tba  placa  of  thoee 
wa  ]aU.  HOvwer,  U  «s  oaa  lavy  llnsa  on  thalr 
tMl  aataw  oorporatJona,  If  wa  can  aaak  treble 
damagaa  against  thiir  tmeung  OnzM  and 
kanks.  If  w<  can  aalia  ttw  llqnor  la  Ibalr 
warahotaea,  I  think  *•  can  itrtka  a  oiltMal 
blow  at  tba  onanlaart  oilm*  eonspliaey. 


Mr.  President,  the  bni  as  we  sent  it  to 
the  Houje  has  undergone  some  changes, 
and  a  substantive  title  on  bombing,  con- 
taining provisions  similar  to  those  ap- 
pearing in  S.  3850,  has  betn  added. 
These  changes  and  additions  in  no  way 
weaken  this  legislation.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  bill  has  now  been  sent  to  the 
President.  I  am  confident  that  he  wOl 
implement  It  Immediately. 


October  IS,  1970 
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THE  UNITED  NEQRO  COLLEaE 

FUND 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber S.  1970.  the  3«  member  presidents  of 
the  colleges  and  luilvcrsltles  which  com- 
prise the  United  Negro  College  Fund  met 
In  Chicago  for  the  first  time  In  the  fund's 
27-year  history  This  gathering  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  fund's  Chicago 
corporate  campaign  and  several  affairs 
were  held  to  oflSolaUy  Introduce  these 
black  educators  to  the  rarloua  Chicago 
communities. 

T7NCF  was  funded  by  27  schools  to 
make  a  Joint  annual  appeal  for  funds. 
The  fund  has  now  expanded  to  38  fully 
accredited  4-year  colleges  and  unlveral- 
tlea  located  In  12  States.  Last  year,  the 
fund  raised  (6.8  million  and  this  year  the 
goal  is  $10  million. 

Mr.  President.  ITNCP  is  tnily  a  worthy 
organization.  The  funds  raised  through 
its  public  campaigns  have  enabled  the 
member  institutions  to  train  many  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  less  than 
affluent  backgroimds.  Over  20.000  UNCF 
aiumnl  contribute  to  dally  life  In  Illi- 
nois alone. 

This  year,  the  member  colleges  are 
caught  in  the  same  cost  spiral  that  af- 
fects other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. In  recognition  of  this  fact.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reoently  announoed  an  ad- 
ditional allocation  of  $30  million  to 
predominantly  black  Institutions.  Hope- 
fully, this  action,  coupled  with  In- 
creased support  frtsn  the  private  sector, 
wUl  enable  the  DNCP  member  InsUtn- 
tlons  to  meet  their  financial  need. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  UNCP  luncheon 
meeting  in  Chicago,  the  300  assembled 
business  leaders  heard  Mr.  Vernon  B. 
Jortlan.  Jr.,  DNC^s  new  executive  di- 
rector, outline  the  history  and  continued 
Importance  of  the  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. While  Mr.  Jordan's  remarks 
were  made  In  Chicago,  I  believe  they 
have  national  significance.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's remarks  be  printed  In  the  R«o- 
oas. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoan. 
as  follows: 

BEUAWK8  ST  VaaiiDir  s.  Jaenaa,  Ja.,  ftocunvx 
DtaxcToa.  Unttxd  Vaoo  CmTvog  Tvwa 
The  prltata  Hegro  colleges  have  been  one 
of  the  most — If  not  rha  moot — important 
single  factor  in  the  progreae  of  black  Ameri- 
cans since  the  tJivM  War. 

They  have  provided  edocatlon  alieia  at 
leaat  at  the  beginning — there  was  none.  In 
faot.  in  the  early  days  It  was  iUJigal  in  same 
Southam  SUtea  to  educate  black  people. 

And  whUe  the  laws  tiave  changed.  It  is  still 
true  that  some  Statea  of  the  old  Confederacy 
hava  mada  it  a  practice  systematlcaiiy  to 
deny  edueatlonal  opportunity  to  their  black 
clUsena. 


Tbera  Is  a  certain  irony  In  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  educa- 
tion— and  the  fact  that  black  people  could 
and  would— given  the  opportunity — seek  the 
power  that  cornea  with  the  knowledge  that 
ed-ucatlon  brthgs. 

Aa  they  came  Into  being— one  by  one — 
the  Wegro  colleges  not  only  damonitratad  be- 
yond question  that  the  black  man  cotiM  pur- 
sue higher  education  sueoeeafully,  they 
proved  to  be  (with  minor  eireeptlons)  the 
only  source  of  teachers,  ministers,  phyalclana 
and  other  leaders  with  any  higher  education 
at  all. 

So.  from  the  very  beginning.  It  baa  bean 
the  private  Wegro  collegea  that  have  provided 
the  leaderahlp  flrat  for  the  black  community 
and  later  for  the  community  at  large. 

And  they  still  bear  much  of  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Early  graduates  of  the  Negro  colleges,  all 
of  them  prtvata  at  the  time,  provided  the 
t<echers  for  such  black  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school.1  as  existed  at  the  time.  They 
also  provided  the  leadership — ^tbe  adminis- 
trators and  faculties  for  the  state- Bupport*d 
Negro  colleges  which  began  to  come  Into  ex- 
istence about  1880. 

Not  one  of  the  Negro  state  oollegae  offered 
courses  In  medicine.  Black  physicians  were 
trained  (with  minor  exceptions)  at  Shaw, 
Meharry  and  Howard  Even  today,  eight  out 
of  ten  black  physicians  In  the  country  are 
trained  at  Howard  Oniveralty  and  Meharry 
Uedlcal  School. 

There  was  no  such  thing  aa  a  state-sop- 
ported  liberal  arta  college  for  Negroes  until 
North  Carolina  purchased  the  National 
Training  School  In  1922  and  converted  It  Into 
what  Is  now  North  CiroUna  Central  Unlver- 
alty.  Morgan  State  College  In  Baltimore,  pre- 
viously a  prlvata  Institution,  was  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Marvland  in  the  lOSCs. 

In  other  words,  the  ontp  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation provided  for  the  black  man  in  the 
South  until  the  igao'a  waa  provided  by  the 
private  Negro  oollege. 

ThU  accounts  for  the  faot  that  thaac  ocJ- 
legea  and  unlvenUles  trained  aa  undergrmdu- 
atea  the  vast  majority  ot  blaclc  doctors,  dan- 
tlBte,  lawyers,  ministers,  coUege  taaohers, 
conegs  preeldenta  and  other  leaders,  not 
only  In  the  past  but  in  the  preaent  In 
short,  these  colleges  have  produced  the  black 
IntelUnntala  of  Amertea. 

Furthermora,  It  waa  not  until  aflar  tJie 
Oalnea  Decision  m  19S8  that  any  sute-sup- 
ported  Negro  college  offered  graduate  or 
profeaslonal  work. 

nntll  then  the  only  schoola  of  Ubiary  ad- 
ence  open  to  the  black  student  In  the  South 
were  at  Hampton  Institute  and  Atlanta  Unl- 
varslty  .  ,  .  the  only  ooilaglata  schools  of 
nursing  were  In  private  Institutions — Tuaka- 
gea  Institute,  Dlllsrd  University  and  Hamp- 
ton. Atlanta  UtUverslty  and  Howard  had 
(and  atlU  have)  the  only  blJ<^k  acboola  ot  so- 
cial work. 

m  a  draft  ot  a  prelualnary  report  aon- 
cemlng  black  coUegee  prepared  by  tba  Oar- 
neglo  Oomml5!Tlon  on  Hlffher  Bducatlon.  the 
distinguished  Conunlaalon  eaya  the  follow- 
ing about  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
dominantly black  collegea: 

"The  collegea  founded  for  Hagroaa  ale  both 
a  aource  of  pride  to  blacka  who  have  at- 
tended them  and  a  source  of  hope  to  black 
families  who  want  the  bensflta  of  higher 
learning  for  their  children.  Tluy  have  axer- 
dsad  leadership  in  developing  educauonal 
opportunltlea  tor  young  blada  at  all  levels 
of  InstrucUon.  and.  eapedaUy  in  the  South, 
they  are  stUl  rsgarded  a*  key  Inatitutloua 
for  enhancing  the  general  quality  of  the 
Uvea  of  black  people." 

It  is  frightening  to  oontamplata  what  the 
status  of  black  Americans  would  be  If  there 
had  been  no  private  Nagro  colleges:  It  is 
sobering  to  contemplate  how  much  poorer 
the  Nation  would  be.  From  the  outiet  these 
institutions  liave  kept  the  black  man's 
dream  of  oltiaenahlp.  aquaUty  and  opportu- 
nity very  much  alive.  From  their  founding. 


with  thetr  enormoui  taSk.  they  have  been 
ahort  on  rasouroea  but  long  In  acoompllsh- 
mento. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  XlDlted  Ne- 
gro Oollege  Pund  came  Into  being  in  1M4. 
At  that  time  27  private,  accredited,  black 
colleges  banded  together  In  an  attempt  to 
make  a  nation^  appeal  for  support — to  reach 
an  audlenae  that  singularly  they  could  not 
reach. 

The  beginnings  of  ONCF  by  today's  stand- 
ards were  modest — our  first  campaign  in 
1944  raised  »766.6e3.  Smce  that  llrat  cam- 
paign. 0NCP  has  distributed  more  than  aiOO 
million  to  its  memt>er  collegea.  t^st  year  we 
raised  M»  million,  the  highest  amount  m 
the  Fund's  history.  This  year  our  goal  la  »10 
million  dollars. 

How,  then,  do  we  JuiUIy  such  a  goal?  'What 
are  the  needs  and  problems  of  blacks  In 
higher  education  today?  Consider  these  ran- 
dom factb  on  the  matter — 

Of  the  2.4  mllllcn  black  people  between 
the  agea  of  16  and  94  years  old  ellglbia  fcr 
oollege,  only  13.4  percent  are  enroUed.  com- 
pared to  17.B  million  whites  eUglble,  27.6 
percent  of  whom  are  enrolled. 

There  are  more  than  500.000  black  atudenta 
In  American  colleges  and  universities  today. 
That  representa  8  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional college  enrollment.  One-half  the  total 
eiuxillment  of  black  studenta  Is  educated  at 
predominantly  black  coUeges.  and  the  UNCF 
collegea  enroll  24.9  percent  of  all  black  stu- 
denta In  black  schools,  or  12.3  percent  of 
the  total  national  enrollment. 

There  are  300.000  more  foreign  student! 
enrolled  In  American  collegea  and  unlveral- 
n«  than  black  students. 

62.8  percent  of  the  freehmen  In  Negro  col- 
leges tn  loes  had  parents  whoce  income  waa 
leas  than  *S,000. 

About  60  percent  of  all  freehmen  In  black 
colleges  have  f&thers  who  did  not  complete 
high  school  and  27  percent  hare  fattieza  with 
grammar  school  education  or  lesa. 

The  occupational  sUtuf  of  fathers  of  freeh- 
men at  black  ooUepee  reflects  their  educa- 
tional deprivation.  The  fathers  of  freshmen 
at  blaek  collegea  are  overwhelmlnglv  un- 
skilled or  aeml-sklUed— SOO  pereent  of  the 
men  and  43.2  peroent  of  the  women  entering 
black  colleges  have  fathers  in  these  oocupa- 
tiozuU  categorlea. 

The  average  tuition  at  WOT  oollegea  la 
a962.  but  even  this  low  cost  works  a  hard- 
ship on  poor  black  famlUea. 

The  average  tTNCF  faculty  salary  la  half 
the  national  average. 

In   1968.  of  21.700  degreee  awarded  black 

youth,  17542  were  from  blaek  Institutions. 

78  peraent  of  all  blaek  Ph.  D'a  had  their 

undergraduate   training   tn   Negro   oollagaa 

and  unlveraltlee. 

At  the  graduate  level.  In  1968,  the  Natloo'a 
blacks  accounted  for  lees  than  one  percent 
of  doctoral  candldatea,  only  2  percent  of  the 
law  studenta,  and  3.5  percent  of  the  medi- 
cal studenta. 

Olven  thesa  bard  taeta  about  tba  pUght 
of  black  higher  eduoaUon  In  America,  wbat 
has  been  the  resptmae  of  Hie  aouroea  of  funds 
In  this  Nation? 

Last  year  the  corporate  sector  gave  about 
$390  million  to  higher  education  In  the 
United  SUtea— at  UNOF  we  raised  leee  than 
as^  mmion  from  the  eorporate  commoalty. 
A  recent  report  of  the  Fedetal  mteiacaoey 
Committee  on  Education  ahowa  that  tka  (ad- 
eral  government  In  1969  spent  $4  bUIlon  foe 
hlpher  education,  but  only  ane  mUlion.  or 
3.5  percent,  went  to  predominantly  black 
eoUegea  and  tulveraltlea.  We  note,  with  ap- 
preciation, that  aa  late  as  laat  week  addi- 
tional federal  funds  for  black  schools  were 
made  available.  Though  inadequate,  recent 
appropriations  by  the  *«<"«ii»iwii»aiiMi  is|Me- 
sent  a  step  in  the  rigbt  dlreetten. 

UNCF  collegea  are  oaagbt,  along  wHh 
everyone  else,  in  Uh»  ooat  spiral.  In  Juct  four 
academic  yean.  1964  to  1968,  operating  ex- 
panses climbed  from  a  total  ot  *4a  million 
for  all  memben  collagee  to  $90  mllllan.  This 


year  we  eatlmate  that  the  oomMned  operat- 
IfHT  budgets  oiUy  will  total  alio  mUilon. 

Clearly,  these  facts  evidence  both  a  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  Inequity  In  black 
higher  education,  not  otily  tn  terms  of  sup- 
port but  m  terms  of  the  abntty  of  private 
black  coUeges  to  continue  to  provide  cjuallty 
education  to  young  blaclt  Americana.  On  this 
point  the  recent  report  of  the  Scranton  Oom- 
mlBBlon  on  C^ampua  Unrest  obaervea; 

Adequate  financial  reaourcea  do  not  guar- 
antee educational  quality,  but  adeqtiate  edn- 
catlonal  quality  cannot  be  attained  and 
maintained  without  tuiBelent  flnanotal  »- 
sources. 

On  the  quaatlon  of  whether  support  to 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  la  perpetu- 
ating "segregated"  education.  1  refer  yoo 
again  to  IJie  Scranton  Report; 

Although  moat  of  the  black  collegea  and 
universities  were  created  to  aerve  the  edu- 
catlonai  needs  of  black  Americans,  they  have 
never  been  segregating  tnstltutiona.  From 
the  beginning.  aU  have  had  white  faculty 
members  and  almost  all  atm  do.  Many  liad 
white  prealdenU.  Traditionally,  they  have 
enrolled  proportlonauly  more  non-black 
studenta  than  white  colleges  and  tmlverel- 
tlea  enroll  non-white.  Amonp  institutions 
oT  higher  learning,  thev  are  the  most  open 
and  non-dlacTlmlnatlng  In  the  appointment 
of  faculty  and  In  the  admission  of  students. 

In  our  Judtrment.  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture usefulness  and  ability  of  predominantly 
black  collegea  and  unlveraltles  transcends 
tlie  lntevretlon-»egrt«nit1on  Issue  and  relates 
primarily  to  the  oueatlon  of  quality  sduca- 
Non. 

In  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  quality  ednea- 
tlon  and  In  pursuit  of  610  minion  to  support 
that  goal,  the  United  Negro  Oollege  Fond  la 
in  CTilcavo  today. 

Indeed  Chicago  has  a  vested  tntereat  In 
tbe  tmited  Nevro  College  Fund,  Some  20,000 
UNCF  alumni  live  and  work  here,  and  they 
are  malclng  slcnlflrant  contributions  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  security  of  the  Chlcaeo 
community.  WCF  grsduates  here,  teach  In 
the  schools,  treat  the  sick,  seek  Justice  In  the 
courts,  publish  newspapers  and  magazlnee, 
aerve  In  the  government,  administer  soclsl 
agencies,  work  In  business  and  Industry,  and 
lead  the  community  m  the  fight  for  Justice 
and  equality.  These  are  educated  black  men 
and  women  proving  dally  that  education  is 
the  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men — ^Ihe 
balance  wheel  In  the  aodal  maciUnery. 

So  we  petition  you  again  to  Invest  In 
UNCF— in  40.000  studenta — ^In  young  black 
people — ^In  the  Southern  region  and  thus  In 
the  Nation  Itself.  We  ask  that  Investment 
not  Just  for  the  oollegefi.  the  teachers,  the 
students — but  for  the  constituency  that 
they,  with  their  education  skills  must  aerve, 
must  help,  must  lead. 

The  constituency  of  which  I  qieak  la  black 
people  in  America: 

Those  black  people  in  the  ghetto*  and 
rural  places  Who  have  no  hope,  nor  hope  of 
hope. 

Thc^e  black  people  who  cry  out  today,  not 
for  freedom  and  equality  but  for  a  crust  otf 
bread  and  a  morsel  of  meat. 

Those  Uttie  black  children  who  cry  otrt 
not  for  Black  Power  but  for  medicine  for 
their  festering  eorea  and  protection  from  the 
rats  and  roaehee. 

A  constituency  that  Includes  the  Jtmkie 
and  the  puaher  m  the  ghetto — 

The  unemployed  father. 

The  underemployed  daughter. 

The  welfare  dependent  mother. 

The  son  who  has  no  money  for  college. 

TTioee  who  cry  out  to  tniddle-clasa  edu- 
cated black  America — asking,  pleading— Is 
there  no  Balm  in  OUead? 

These  are  the  constituencies  that  black 
college  gradUatee  m-ofrt  serve.  TTiese  are  the 
comrtltuenclee  with  tPbom  we  have  an  obU- 
gation  to  nuke  cotninon  cause.  Those  are 
our  brothers  and  aistera. 

To  do  that,  we  are  In  Chicago  today.  no« 
bagging  money  but  tatlxr  providing  tliU 
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community  with  «nother  opportnnlty  to 
mve«t  In  a  rich  human  r«ource  that  will 
yield  a  better  land  and  a  greater  NaUon. 
The  price  la  right— the  ln»e»tment  aounil— 
the  dividend  suirl  Can  we  count  on  you— 
Chicago— m  thia  crltlcnl  Ome  In  black  higher 
educAtlon  In  America? 


MEDICAL  CARE  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
OOVERNMENT 

Mr  CXm-nS.  Mr.  Prank  K.  WooUey. 
executive  director  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc., 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  those  por- 
tions of  H-R.  17550  which  relate  to  medi- 
cal rare  prortded  by  the  Government.  He 
has  prepared  a  statement  on  this  which 
merits  the  consideration  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  entire  Senate. 

I  asi:  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Woolley's  statement  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcorb.  as  foUowa: 

8T.»T«Sa>rr  BT  M».  WOOUXT 

o-osm  p*N«i.  m  CAprtA  tstorrr  numct 

PLAKS 

The  Ajsoolatlon  ot  American  Physltlana 
and  Surpwjna  u  dedicated  to  sating  Individ- 
ual treedom  and  the  hiRhMt  quality  medical 
care  m  the  world  bv  flehtlnz  tor  private  prac- 
tice It  ha«  clearly  pointed  out  to  me  why 
the  federal  subaldliatlon  of  Cloeed  Panel  Per 
Capita  Group  Practice  PUns  would  be  unfair 
and  would  reduce  the  quality  ot  medicine  m 
America.  The  Statement  follows: 
ra  caplT*  mm-ntirrt  oaotlF  p«actic«  «.*Ka 
(Kalser-Permanente  Typel 
Tbt  principle  of  giving  special  privilege 
and  special  subaldles  to  Kalser-Permanente 
type  per  capita  prepayment  group  practice 
p'lans  as  contained  In  HR-1T550  as  It  passed 
the  TJ3  House  of  Representatives,  is  wrong. 
This  would  be  another  "foot  In  the  door" 
operation  to  eipand  government  Interference 
with  professional  medical  Judgment 

In  thU  legislation  this  special  treatment 
la  euphemistically  called  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organttatlona  (HMO).  See  Section  239 
of  the  Bill. 

Kalser-Permanente  type  schemes  would  be 
paid  a  year  in  advance,  the  excuse  being  that 
It  would  provide  an  Incentive  to  prevent  111- 
nes»  and  reduce  the  total  cost  of  car*.  HEW 
say>:  The  provision  of  a  "full  range  of  serv- 
ices from  a  single  source  In  a  coordinated, 
efflclent  manner"  will  reduce  costs.  Ko  valid 
evidence  fupporta  this. 

It  Is  Intended  to  encourage  such  -irepald 
(are  to  dtlxens  under  85  years  of  a^.  The 
Bill  says  to  be  eligible  an  organisation  (such 
AS  K-P>  must  have  "enrolled  membera  at 
leajt  half  of  whom  consist  of  Indlvlduala 
under  age  85."   (Sec.  139.) 

Once  again,  the  private  free  choice  medical 
care  system  which  has  naturaUy  developed 
in  the  tinlted  States  wlU  be  subjected  to 
morally  and  economically  unsound  preaaures 
by  government  Intervention.  Government 
payment  la  the  lever. 

Advocates  of  the  scheme  have  used  govern- 
ment and  labor  union  leader  pressure  to 
promote  it  for  years.  Even  then  it  has  not 
caught  on  Los  than  S%  of  the  toUl  popu- 
lation have  voluntarily,  without  government 
special  subsidy,  choaen  to  obtain  service  In 
this  manner. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Wayi  and 
Means  of  the  Bouse  of  Bepreaentatlvea,  glvea 
a  clue  to  what  would  happen .  It  reads : 

"nnder  this  new  approach  to  payment  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organlratlona.  tKen  U 
exported  (o  be  o  rmoJI  Increase  In  the  frit 
year  or  fi«o  <n  thm  amount  of  poymenf  by 
the  procram.  (Smphaala  added)  p.  63. 


(All   government  medical   pregrama  have 

coet  outrageously  more  than  promised.) 

It  Is  a  cloeed  panel  operation.  "The  Indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  whom  such  payment 
would  bo  made  would  receive  Medicare-cov- 
ered servlcea  only  through  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization,  eioept  In  emergencies. 
H  an  enrolled  Individual  received  non-em«r- 
geacy  care  through  some  other  means  than 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organteatlon.  he 
would  have  to  meet  the  entire  expense  of 
such  care,"  Ibid  p.  53. 

atrasiDT  cAuotiTi.AaB» 


■"This  payment  u  to  be  no  more  than  96% 
ot  the  estimated  amount  (with  appropriate 
adjxistments  to  aasure  actuarial  equivalents) 
that  would  be  payable  If  such  covered  Medi- 
care services  were  furnished  outside  of  the 
framework  of  a  Health  Malntetiance  Organi- 
zation." Ibid  p.  63. 

NOT   HXW 

The  acheme  la  not  new— only  th«  direct 
subsidy  through  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is 
new.  _        ^.     , 

1.  A  committee  on  the  costs  of  medical 
care,  organized  In  1937  made  two  key  recom- 
mendations In  1932.  One  was: 

■Prepaid  per  capita  practice  subsldlaed  by 
the  national  government."  Current  History. 
August,  1903.  p.  77. 

It  was  strongly  opposed  by  doctors  feanng 
It  would:  "—transform  the  doctor  into  a 
harassed.  Incompetent,  aalarled  bureau- 
Trat — *  , 

2  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  as  Under  Secretary  or 
HEW.  in  1986  endorsed  a  book:  "Group 
Practice  and  Prepayment  ot  Medical  Care" 
Unanced  by  "The  Commonwealth  Fund' 
through  "The  Group  Health  FoundaUon.  ■ 
Prom  It  we  learn: 

(A)  "A  anal  basic  to  the  plan  was  the 
eliinlnatton  of  the  /«  JVJfem."  ".  .  .  accom- 
plUhed  through  a  salary  arrangement  .  .  . 
(OP&PofMC)  pao  

(B)  The  Parmera  Union  in  1934  sponsored 
the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  As- 
sociation at  Elk  City.  Oklahoma,  Ibid  p.  32.  It 
tailed.  (The  book  doosnt  admit  this.) 

(C)  "The  U.A.W.  .  .  .  under  the  leaderahlp 
of  Walter  Keuther  . . .  (MtabUshed)  the  Com- 
munity Health  .tsKJClatlon  of  Detroit."  (A 
per  capita  prepaid  group  plan  )  The  new  or- 
ganisation's executive  director  was  Doctor 
Pred  Mott.  developer  ot  medical  programa  for 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Prov- 
ince oi  Saskatchewan  (bankrupt)*  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  (sold  to  government 
after  being  In  nnandal  trouble)  •  IWd  p.  61- 

62.  „ 

(Dl  In  196«  the  group  plans  were  lnt»r- 
estsd  In  the  Medicare  Law  feeling  It  "will  be 
of  great  assistance"  Ibid  p  80-81. 

(E)  Terms  conaldered  necessary  Included: 
"The  management  of  the  entire  operation 
mtut  be  tightly  Integrated  and  under  cen- 
froHaeif  policy  guHancf."  Ibid.  p.  88. 

What  could  be  moce  centrallaed  than  la- 
bora"  plans  being  subsldlwd  and  forced  Into 
operation  by  HBWT  Tet,  Under  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Veneman.  In  trying  to  sell  this  tight 
control  scheme  Included  In  the  BUI  saya: 

"Public  Intervention  would  be  reduced 
rather  than  Increased."  (Patient  Care  8/16/70 
p.  16) 

Aleo.  he  said  recently  governmental  Inter- 
vention was  guaranteed  explaining: 

"A*  long  as  uw  pay  37%.  ««  onght  to  have 
■ome  leverage  m  the  system."  (MNB  8/31/70 

Pl) 

(F)  Regular  gro«p  practice  excluded. 

»oen  thoiiy/i  reyijar  ^o«p  pnettee  op- 
peart  to  be  eHjfble — one  better  carefully 
look  at  who  la  behind  It — who  will  admin- 
later  It  and  the  fine  print  because: 

•There  are  many  Instances  of  physicians 
working  In  olScea  under  one  roof  calling 
themaelvee  groups,  but  linca  a^oh  manages 
the  affaire  of  hla  osm  oOoe  and  practices  In- 
depandsntiy  and   m  oocapetltlon  with  hla 


•Notes  addad  by  AAFS. 


aaaociates.  their  use  of  the  term  does  not  at 
our  deBnltlon."  (GPftP  of  MO  p.  89) 

(G)  Llmlutlons  tor  the  physician  are  cited 
In  the  book  partly  quoted  as  follows: 

(a)  "The  sacrlfLca  of  certain  /rcedoms  .  .  . 
their  work  schedules  are  made  out  to  con- 
form to  an  established  pattern,  offlc*  hours 
cannot  be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
someone  else.  They  are  forced  to  uke  care  of 
someone  else's  patient  and  aUow  someone 
else  to  take  care  of  theirs  at  certain  tlmea. 
They  may  be  called  upon  to  explain  depar- 
tures from  the  normal  procedures  or  the 
need  for  special  equipment.  They  must  In- 
tegrate their  activity  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  group."  ".  . .  peraonauty  U  being  sub- 
merged .  .  ." 

(b)  ".  .  .  the  new  physician  Buds  himself 
running  Into  the  estabUahed  order  at  every 
turn." 

(c)  "Sharing  control  ot  the  patient. 

(d)  "Learning  to  live  with  othera  of  diverse 
interests." 

(e)  "The  sacrifice  ot  status  In  the  profes- 
sional community  Is  a  factor  not  to  bo  dla- 
nUssed  Ughtly." 

(fl  "Limiting  consultants  to  those  of  the 
group." 

(g)   "Physicians  Income  In  the  groups  Is 
sometimes  the  problem."  ibid  p.  93-98 
Also,  on  page  109  we  And  a  quote: 
"taeh  ph]islclan  Is  generally  to  be  conKlI- 
craJ  0/  equal  value  to  the  group." 
(H)   Baekerl: 

"By  now  it  Is  no  shock  to  learn  'the  orga- 
nlaatlonal  plan  of  B.I.P.  (a  K-P  type  of  plan 
m  New  York)  were  underwritten  by  .  ,  .  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  and  the 
RockefeUer  Foundation'."  Ibid  p.  33 

Lasker  ant  KockefeUer  are  behtad  the 
"Compulsory  nationalized  medical  scheme" 
ot  U.A.W.  now  waiting  In  the  wings  as  the 
Kennedy  BlU. 

RTW  paoPAoaHnizxivo 

HEW  has  been  working  for  years  to  force 

the  use  of  per  capita,  salaried,  prepaid,  group 

practice  and  In  recent  years  has  become  quite 

obvious  In  Its  aettvltJes. 

For  example  In  October.  1967  It  organlaed 
a  National  Conference  on  Group  Practice  In 
Chicago  and  reported  on  it  in  an  oOcial  pub- 
lication. Public  Service  Publication  No.  1760 
openly  boasung  how  It  was  promoting  "group 
practice." 

(A)  "All  of  ua  who  are  participating  .  .  . 
have  a  common  goal :  the  promotion  of  group 
practice  as  the  optimum  method  of  organis- 
ing our  health  manpower  and  resources  to 
provide  high-quality  medical  care  for  our  na- 
tlon's  population."  p.  Ill 

(B)  "In  "A  Blueprint  for  Action."  Doctor 
Cashman's  magnlfloent  summary  at  the  clos- 
ing we  have  concrete  .  .  proposaU  that  can 
keep  ua  all  busy  in  the  days  ahead,  not  Just 
the  federal  government.  .  .  ."" 

(C)  "Conference  objectives  (HOW  to  pro- 
mote, not  whether) ."  p.  3 

(D)  "Participation,  by  invitation  of  the 
Secretary,  was  umlted  to  persons  who  were  In 
the  beet  position  to  promote  group  prac- 
tice. .  .  ."•  p.  1  __ 

(E)  ■William  H.  Stewart.  MX>..  Surgeon 
Oeneral  PBS.  at  the  time  in  a  keynote  ad- 
dresasatd: 

The  record  of  aecompHahmant  tn  foattr- 
tng  the  spread  of  group  practice,  and  espe- 
cially prepaid  group  practice.  U  not  lohal 
many  of  ur  hatw  hoped  It  would  be— a  recixd 
ot  steady  and  accelerating  growth."  "'The  con- 
ceptlanotanewone:"p.9 

(F)  "The  number  of  people  oooered  by 
prepaid  group  practice  plans  Increased  from 
3.3  million  In  1956  to  4.4  million  In  19«6— 
surely  not  a  precipitous  rise  in  a  decade.  .  .  ." 
He  then  went  on  to  say : 

"rirrt,  there  are  legal  resfrofnu  which  bar 
progress  in  a  number  of  sutes.  n  states  still 
prohibit  the  formation  of  consumer  spon- 
sored groups.  .  .  ."  "Second,  there  is  urgent 
need  tor  sources  of  organiaing  initiative. 
These  must  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
overt  opposition — "  "Fourth,  there  is  need  for 


more  effective  support  and  stimulation  at 
the  national  level.  We  (n  the  /ederal  govern, 
ment  are  exploring  better  toays  of  ujing  our 
pvrchaxtng  pouter  to  enhance  this  move' 
ment — " 

The  entire  report  disclosed  a  clear  cut  con- 
spiracy to  control  the  nation's  patients  and 
doctors.  Everyone  Interested  In  stopping  tyr- 
anny should  get  a  copy  ot  this  70  page  book- 
let and  understand  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
motion ijehlnd  this  scheme. 

Finally,  these  statements  are  made  about 
State  iMVh: 

"Make  advice  and  technical  assistance 
available  in  the  form  of  expert  staff  to  sup- 
port state  and  local  movements  in  removtog 
obstacles  In  state  laws; "  continuing  "Explore 
the  desirability  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
optional  federal  chartering  of  health  Insur- 
ance organlxationa  as  a  possible  means  of 
overcoming  State  or  other  existing  restric- 
tions" p.  32. 

^***»»  FOtrNDATIOIff  RXAL'rH  PtAW  AMI! 
HOSFTTALS 

The  director  of  the  Foundation.  Doctor 
Sidney  B.  Oaraeld.  writing  in  the  AprU 
Issue  of  "Sclentiac  American",  admits  many 
tbuigs  which  are  quite  perttoent  to  the 
Isfiue  at  hand.  For  example: 

(1 1  "Dramatic  advances  m  medical  knowl- 
edge and  new  techniques,  combine  with  soar- 
ing demands  created  by  growing  public 
avrareneaa.  by  hospital  and  medlcaJ  Inauranoe 
and  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  are  swamping 
the  system  by  which  medical  care  Is  deliv- 
ered." 

(2)  "National  health  Insurance,  an  attrac- 
tive Idea  to  many  Americans,  can  only  make 
things  worse." 

(3)  "Medicare  and  Medicaid — equivalence 
of  national  health  Insurance  for  segments  of 
our  population — have  largely  tailed.  .  . 

(4)  '"It  is  folly  to  believe  that  compound- 
ing this  demand  by  extending  health  insur- 
ance to  the  entire  population  will  Improve 
matters."  "'On  the  contrary,  It  is  certain 
that  further  over-taxing  of  our  Inadequate 
medical  resourcea  will  result  In  serious  de- 
terioration In  the  quality  and  availability  of 
services  for  the  alck." 

15)  "All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  V3. 
medicine  ahould  change  over  to  the  Kalaer- 
Permanente  pattern.  On  the  contrary,  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  important:  we  believe  the 
choice  of  alternative  systems.  Including  solo 
practice.  Is  preferable  for  both  the  public 
and  phyalclana.  Any  change  to  prepaid  group 
practice  should  be  evolutionary,  not  revolu- 
tionary." 

(6)  ""We  have  come  to  reallxe  that  Ironi- 
cally the  elimination  of  the  tee  has  created 
a  new  set  ot  problems.'"  "Only  after  years  of 
costly  experience  did  we  discover  that  the 
elimination  Of  the  fee  la  practically  as  much 
of  a  barrier  to  early  sick  care  as  the  fee  Itself. 
The  reason  Is  that  when  we  remove  the  fee 
we  remove  the  regulator  of  flow  Into  the 
system.  .  .  ." 

(7)  "The  Impact  of  this  demand  overloads 
the  system  and.  since  the  well  and  worried- 
well  people  are  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
entry  mix.  the  usurping  of  available  doctors' 
time  by  healthy  people  actually  Interferes 
with  the  care  of  the  sick. 

"The  same  thing  has  happened  at  the 
broad  national  level  the  traditional  medical- 
care  delivery  system,  which  has  evolved 
rather  loosely  over  the  years  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  ot  the  open  market,  la 
being  overwhelmed  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  personally  paid  fees  through  the 
spread  of  health  Insurance.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  "This  floods  the  system  with  a 
changed  entry  mix  characterised  by  an  to- 
cresaing  proportion  of  relatively  well  peo- 
ple." p.  16-18  ""Solsntiac  Amerlaan,"  April. 
1970. 

comaoL 

It  Is  an  established  principle  that  wbat- 
erar  government  subsidises  It  controls.  Gov- 
ernment Interference  Is  not  the  bssla  of 
thla  oountr7"s  superior  medical  care.  Cloeed- 


pansl  per-capita  prepayment  group  prsotloe 
plans  should  not  be  subaldlBed  by  govern- 
ment in  America. 


ALLEGED  SA VINOS  IN  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
reading  the  recent  floor  statement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
PnoxMiRt) .  which  appeals  in  the  Recoiu) 
of  September  30.  1970.  on  page  34370.  I 
And  Uloglcal  the  financial  wizardry 
through  which  the  Senator  arrives  at 
savings  which,  he  asserts,  have  been 
made  or  can  be  made  In  the  space  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  I  am  quite  concerned 
that  the  analysis  and  conclusions  the 
Senator  presented  In  effect  accuse  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration of  Inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions In  Information  furnished  to  the 
Senator  in  response  to  his  two  Inquiries, 
one  of  a  year  ago  and  another  recently. 
I  carefully  reviewed  the  NASA  letter— 
which  the  Senator  placed  in  the  Rucobd— 
and  I  find  that  the  information  furnished 
Is  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  agen- 
cy's Apollo  program  and  the  funding 
reouirements  therefor.  This  is  as  pre- 
sented to  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
and  subsequently  by  Congress.  Moreover. 
I  find  that  NASA  was  fully  responsive  to 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin with  respect  to  the  impact  on 
savings  of  reductions  in  the  ApoUo  laimch 
rate  from  three  per  year  to  two  per  year 
and  from  three  per  year  to  one  per  year — 
a  savings  of  about  $30  miUion  and  »45 
million  respectively.  The  question  the 
Senator  raised  last  year  was  directed 
solely  to  a  change  in  launch  opieratlonfi — 
not  a  cutbaclc  in  the  total  number  of  lu- 
nar flights  previously  planned.  The  letter 
from  NASA  states  specifically  that  the 
advanced  stages  of  hardware  construc- 
tion do  not  permit  any  savings  because 
the  termination  costs  at  a  point  so  near 
completion  would  offset  the  cost  of  com- 
pletion. Therefore,  as  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  who  Is  an  eitpert  In  economics, 
should  recognize.  It  is  better  to  have, 
under  these  circumstances,  fully  com- 
plete and  finished  units  rather  Uian 
partially  complete  units  which  are  of  no 
value  to  anyone.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  these  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft 
are  such  highly  specialized  pieces  of 
equipment,  that  there  Is  no  market  for 
this  hardware,  and.  further,  that  the 
dollar  return  fnm  ecrep  of  such  hard- 
ware would  be  negligible.  Therefore.  It  Is 
clear  there  can  be  no  dollars  saved  to  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  from  this  equip- 
ment which  is  already  built. 

NASA  further  advised  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  If  a  decision  were 
made  to  terminate  manned  space  flight 
activity  after  the  completion  of  the  cur- 
rent hardware  contracts  and  currently 
authorized  lunar  flights,  significant  real 
■savings  could  be  achieved.  These  would 
be  acJileved.  however,  by  a  complete 
shutdown  of  all  production,  test,  and 
launch  facilities.  No — and  I  repeat,  no- 
moneys  would  accrue  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury from  any  unused  hardware  because, 
as  I  have  already  stated.  It  has  little  or 
no  value  for  other  than  its  intended 
purpose. 


The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  Sep- 
tember 10, 1970.  about  a  year  later,  asked 
NASA  a  question  as  to  how  much  would 
be  saved  by  the  decision  to  cancel  ApoUo 
15  and  19  and  whether  these  fund.";  would 
be  available  for  other  purposes. 

I  might  say  that  this  entire  matter  was 
publicly  discussed  in  great  detail  In  a 
press  conference  held  by  NASA  on  Sep- 
tonber  2. 1970. 1  find  the  NASA  response 
of  September  28.  1970.  to  the  Senator's 
question  to  be  completely  In  accord  with 
the  understandings  of  the  space  com- 
mittee as  to  the  reorientation  of  the  lunar 
program. 

The  questions  posed  last  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  dealt  with  re- 
ductions In  funding  requirements  as  a 
result  of  reducing  the  annual  launch 
rate.  His  recent  question  dealt  with  tile 
decision  to  drop  AfKiIlo  15  and  19 — two 
very  different  matters. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  Apollo  15  and 
19  missions  was  a  very  dUBcult  one  and. 
as  many  of  us  who  have  received  letters 
know,  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by 
prominent  members  of  the  scientlflc 
community.  Nevertheless,  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  reductions  and  projects  for 
the  Immediate  years  ahead  required  an- 
other critical  review  because  of  lead 
times  and  operational  decisions  that  had 
to  be  made.  Baste  to  this  consideration, 
and  a  point  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Is  the  fact  that  from  an  eoonomle 
standpoint  and,  more  Important,  from 
a  standpoint  of  safety,  as  recently  point- 
ed out  by  the  Aero.'^pace  Safety  Review 
Panel.  NASA  should  not  operate  the 
Apollo  program  below  two  launches  per 
year.  "Hierefore.  the  reorientation  of  the 
Apollo  program  dropping  two  filghts  en- 
abled NASA  to  fiy  out  the  remaining 
lunar  flights  at  the  rate  of  two  oer  year 
in  1971  and  1972.  This  will  satisfy  to  th» 
greatest  possible  eittent  the  economic 
and  safety  considerations  and  complete 
the  reduced  Aixillo  lunar  program  prior 
to  initialing  the  Slcylab  launches  in  late 
1972.  This  reorientation  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  to  maintain  a  lunar  mis- 
sion capability  during  the  Sfcylab  opera- 
tions of  1973  and  the  attendant  costs  and 
risks  associated  with  such  a  lunar  hold- 
in?  period.  However.  I  should  like  to  em- 
pha.^lze  here  that  under  this  plan  there 
will  I*  no  United  States  manned  flight 
launches  after  June  1973. 

TWs  recent  decision  to  drop  two  of  the 
Apollo  missions  does  release  two  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicles  and  certain  spacecraft 
for  other  missions — Including  limar  mis- 
sions— not  yet  defined.  However.  It  seems 
to  me  that  In  view  of  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate an  Saturn  V  large  latmch  vehicle 
production— and  with  the  Saturn  1-B 
production  discontinued  some  time  ago — 
It  Is  very  wise  to  have  available  some 
large  launch  vehicle  capability  during 
the  mld-1970's  to  undertake  missions 
which  may  become  important  but  which 
are  not  foreseen  today.  This  is  an  accept- 
able trade-off  for  foregoing  the  use  of 
the  lunar  hardware  for  its  designed  pur- 
pose. 

In  Its  recent  September  2S,  1970.  letter 
NASA  advised  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  savings  of  t&O.I  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  resulted  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  ApoUo  program  operational  costs 
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accruing  from  the  decision  to  reorient 
the  Apono  program  aa  I  have  outlined 
It.  Thl«  »50.1  million  la  real  savings — but 
not  the  same  savings — of  the  type  which 
NASA  reported  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  accrue  from  changes  In 
launch  rates  a  year  ago.  There  Is.  there- 
fore, no  contradiction:  there  are  no  In- 
consistencies In  the  Information  which 
has  been  furnished  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  Indicated  earlier  that 
I  was  Intrigued  by  the  financial  acumen 
of  the  Senator  from  WV-^onidn.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  him.  NASA 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle  and  other  units  of  space  hard- 
ware— ^hardware  that  I  reemphaslze  Is 
already  built.  This  hardware  Is.  as  I  have 
said,  highly  speclallsied.  not  convertible 
to  uses  outside  the  space  program  and 
not  convertible  Into  cash  for  return  to 
the  U.S.  Trea-sury.  One  can  only  charac- 
terlie  these  two  Saturn  Vs.  which  are  to 
be  placed  In  storage  and  to  be  main- 
tained against  storage  deterioration,  as  a 
national  asset — an  asset  which  can  be 
used  only  for  space  endeavors.  They  are 
an  asset  which  under  the  previous  pro- 
gram plan  would  have  been  mod  for 
their  designed  purpose:  that  Is,  lunar 
missions  which  have  now  been  canceled 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  scientific 
community. 

It  Is  against  this  backeround  that  I 
am  at  a  great  loss  to  underrtand  how  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  can  trumpet  the 
great  savings  which  are  avallaUe  In  the 
Apollo  program. 

As  I  understand  the  word  "savings."  a 
savings  has  to  represent  dollars  which 
can  be  used  for  other  purchases.  This 
certainly  is  not  the  case  here.  The  only 
way  that  this  Nation  can  rcallre  a  re- 
turn on  the  dollars  already  spent  for  the 
Saturn  Vs  and  the  other  space  hard- 
ware going  into  storage  Is  by  flying  spaee 
missions.  This  would  entail  launch  and 
other  mission-related  costs:  and  It  Is 
these  costs  which  will  not  lie  Incurred 
and  It  Is  these  dollars  which  will  be  saved 
and  win  l>e  available  tor  other  purposes 
This  Ls  my  Interpretation  of  savings. 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  save  money  that 
is  already  soent  for  the  construction  of 
equipment  that  Is  going  to  sit  In  a  ware- 
bouse  and  Is  not  convertible  to  cash  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination.  In  fact, 
not  only  are  there  no  savings,  but  the 
cost  of  preserving  and  maintaining  these 
vehicles  and  other  equipment  to  prevent 
deterioration  wbQe  In  storage  must  be 
underwritten. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  must  con- 
clude that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  unfair  In  his  accufatlon  that 
NASA  Is  contradicting  itself  I  challenge 
his  interpretation  of  the  word  "savings" 
and  his  statement  that  there  are  savings 
of  $485  million  resulting  from  the  de- 
cision not  to  fly  Apollo  15  and  19  as 
originally  scheduled.  If  he  disagree*,  I 
can  only  say  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  I  would  like  to  have  him  show 
the  Senate  how  to  produce  the  J4B5  mil- 
lion In  real  dollars  from  the  csnceUa- 
tlon  of  the  Apollo  15  and  19  mlss!oT«.  If 
he  can  do  that.  I  win  be  happy  to  get  It 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people. 


POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD PROBLEM 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  over  the 
post  several  years,  and  particularly  since 
the  Penn  Central  debacle,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  alwut  the  railroad  problem. 
Many  of  us  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  reciuTlng  labor-man- 
agement disputes  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try. And,  more  recently,  new  questions 
have  been  raised  about  whether  con- 
glomerates should  own  railroads. 

The  principal  suggestion  that  has  been 
offered  as  a  solution  to  the  overall  rail- 
road problem  b  an  unhappy  one.  Oov- 
emment  ownership.  Certainly  no  one  In 
public  life  has  articulated  answers  to  the 
many  dUBculUes  faced  by  the  railroad 
Industry  that  a  majority  of  us  can  en- 
dorse. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  a  proposal 
which  holds  out  at  least  the  promise  cf 
a  brighter  future  for  the  Nation's  rall- 
roads.  I  think  this  proposal  will  receive 
considerable  support,  for  It  may  end  up 
to  be  the  only  viable  alternative  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

A  group  of  employees  of  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway,  headed  by 
l.arry  S.  Provo.  has  contracted  to  buy 
the  assets  of  the  railroad,  which  are 
owned  by  Northwest  Industries,  a  con- 
glomerate engaged  in  many  activities 
other  than  railroading.  It  Is  a  creative 
proposal  which  could  Imorove  the  for- 
tunes of  a  mldwestem  railroad  based  In 
Chicago  and  serving  11  Mldwestem 
States.  It  certainly  win  make  possible 
substantial  Imorovements  in  railroad  la- 
bor-management relationships.  And  it 
will  result  In  a  railroad  with  no  ties  to 
any  other  kind  of  manufacturing  or 
senice  establishment. 

Many  students  of  our  Nation's  politi- 
cal and  economic  life  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  employee  par- 
tlelpatton  In  the  capitalistic  structure 
and  with  the  need  for  making  capital - 
Ism  more  relevant  to  the  well-being  of 
employees  A  recent  example  of  this  con- 
cern is  found  in  a  speech  by  Pred  Smith 
of  RockeJeller  Pamllv  and  Associates, 
entitled  "To  Keep  Ufe  on  the  Move," 
T^e  sentiments  he  expressed  are  partic- 
ularly appropriate  to  the  North  Weatem 
proposal.  Re  said : 

We  must  make  Capitalism  In  our  eountry 
more  universal — le«  the  province  of  the 
relatively  tew.  Socnehow  we  mutt  nuke  U 
poaible  for  employees  »nd  wage  eamen  to 
relate  more  directly  to  and  share  more  Im- 
portAxitly  In  the  eanU&gs  oX  the  oatloo'a 
produatlon  faclMtles.  Several  suggestions 
hare  been  put  forth  to  accomplish  this,  at 
least  In  part.  One  widely  publicized  plan 
suggests  the  dlstrlbntlon  of  all  corporate 
earnings  to  registered  votera.  which  seems 
to  nmny  of  ua  to  be  ftmdamentally  unsound 
■  •  •  There  ar*  other  propoaals.  None  of 
th«m  has  wLdeapr«ad  acceptanc*;  but  it  Is 
interesting  that  Ideas  currently  beln?  dis- 
cussed originated  chiefly  with  buslnesamen. 
not  with  radicals.  Intellectuals  Inexperienced 
In  business  or  maltfbntento. 

Tbt  purpose  of  thli  needed  addKlon  to  our 
aoonoznlc  system  Is  not  »o  much  to  abare 
the  wealth  aa  to  share  reeponalbUlty  for  and 
the  lAtereat  In  producing,  financing  and  dis- 
tributing goods  and  sorvlcea.  tTntu  there  la 
a  readily  recognlrable  link  between  the  re- 
flpofUlbUlty  of  the  man  at  the  machine — aa 


well  aa  the  man  In  the  front  olBce— and  the 
Orosa  National  Product,  there  wOl  remain 
an  all-but-unbrldgeable  chaam  between  labor 
and  management,  which  will  conUnne  m- 
deflnltely  to  nurture  distrust  and  disagree- 
ment, and  will  keep  collective  bargaining  a 
battle  for  superiority  rather  than  a  mutually 
cotjatructlve  effort  to  Imprtjve  the  nation's 
welfare. 

The  plan  which  I  endorse  here  today  Is 
consistent  with  the  timely  views  Pred 
Smith  expressed.  Under  the  plan,  the 
14,000  railroad  employees  could  buy  stock 
in  the  new  employee  company  on  the 
basis  of  their  annual  salaries.  Bnployeea 
earning  tlO.OOO  or  less  would  be  able  to 
purchase  up  to  $5,000  In  stock  whUe  em- 
ployees earning  »30.000  or  more  could 
buy  up  to  tl00,000. 

We  should  all  be  encouraged  when  In- 
dividuals are  ao  dedicated  to  their  Indus- 
try that  they  are  prepared  to  commit 
their  own  reaources  to  ttie  development  of 
the  property  on  which  they  make  their 
living.  I  have  read  the  application  of  the 
employee  company  for  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
employees  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  rail- 
road indu-stry  is  particularly  suited  to 
employee  ownership  As  they  have  stated, 
much  of  the  work  on  a  railroad  Is  done 
by  unsupervised  Individuals  and  small 
crews.  Employee  shareholders  will  have 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  Importance 
of  transportation  service  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  developing  appropriate  long- 
term  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  transportation  system  Quite  ob- 
viously, the  type  of  service  performed  for 
the  public  Is  substantiallv  affected  bv  the 
attitude  which  the  emnloyee  brines  to 
his  Job.  Fmplovee  ownership  should  thus 
be  a  substantial  factor  In  developing  In- 
creased efficiency,  worker  pride  and  Im- 
proved service. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  from  my  awn 
experience  In  business  the  effect  that  em- 
ployee ownership  and  profft  sharing  can 
have  on  the  attitudes  of  the  employees. 
Employees  comprised  the  third  largest 
stockholding  group  In  my  previous  com- 
pany, which  resulted  in  extremeLv  high 
morale  and  an  unumiany  high  level  of 
dedication,  factors  which  were  In  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  company's 
success. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml.sslon  will  rule  favor- 
ably and  expedltlou.oly  on  the  plan  for 
employee  ownership  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway.  Sometime  ago 
I  discttssed  the  plan  with  Mr.  Provo,  and 
I  share  his  herpes  over  the  possibilities  It 
offers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
cently commented  edltoriallv  on  this  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  "railroad  problem."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
he  printed  in  the  Ricont). 

■niere  being  no  objetrtlon.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rgcoas,  as  follows: 

Tiia  BicFujT^a  Birr  a  Han.aoAa 
If  present  plans  go  thru,  the  Chicago  and 
Morth  Western  Railway  will  beooroe  the  flrat 
ranroad  and  ooe  of  the  few  big  oompeoilea  of 
any  type  to  be  owned  by  Ita  eraployeea. 

An  employee  group  hae  agreed  to  buy  the 
line  for  M30  tnllllan,  takinf?  over  a401  mUlIon 
la  dabt  and  paying  the  reanalzong  BIB  mll- 
Uoa  over  a  ao-yaar  pailod.  Tbs  14,000  em- 


plojeea  wtn  b*  Invltad  to  buy  abarea  in  «be 
new  oompany  In  limited  amotmts  ranging 
tram  S«,0O0  to  (100,000.  according  to  the  In- 
dlvldual'a  aalary.  For  10  years,  than  wUl  ba 
eartaln  raatrlctlons  on  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends and  the  use  o<  proflta. 

Employee  ownership  ti  probably  the  clos- 
est a  big  oompany  can  come  today  to  ttoat 
primltlTe  form  of  private  enterprlae  In  whicb 
ttaa  proprietor's  profits  are  determined  by  hla 
own  tf  arte.  Often  today  the  ahareholden  and 
workera  are  far  apart  and  view  one  another 
as  odveraarlea.  forgetting  that  the  succeas  of 
a  company  dependj  on  both  capltAl  and  la- 
bor and  that  tbe  Investor  and  the  worker 
share  an  lotezeat  In  the  welfare  of  the 
company. 

This  tread  la  reflected  In  the  fiaot  that 
IMTTJ  Provo.  pr»«Id«nt  of  the  railroad.  Is  also 
president  of  the  esnployeea'  grmip.  The  North 
Weatem  la  part  of  a  big  oomplei  owned  by 
the  shareholders  of  its  parent  oompany, 
Northwest  Induatrlea,  Kzcept  to  the  extent 
that  they  may  own  ahates  In  the  parent  com- 
pany, the  executives  of  the  railroad  are  lUred 
hands  the  same  aj  anybody  else. 

Employe  ownership  means  putting  tbe 
eggs  of  management,  labor  and  the  owners 
all  back  In  the  same  baaket.  Bach  will  have 
a  clear  Int-erest  m  the  proaperlty  of  tbe  oom- 
pany and  In  doing  the  beet  >ob  he  can.  The 
resulu  should  prove  to  the  advantage  of 
all  three — not  to  mention  thoee  of  us  who 
depend  on  the  North  Weatem  to  get  us  to 
work. 

Jt  win  be  Interesrtlng  to  see  bow  gome  of 
the  Issues  that  have  divided  tbe  three  groups 
will  now  l>e  resolved.  If  profits  rlae.  will  there 
be  a  tendency  to  translate  them  Into  higher 
pay  scales,  thus  holding  down  profile  and 
corporate  Income  taxes?  Or  will  the  empha- 
sis be  on  dividends  and  capital  Improve- 
ments, thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the  In- 
veatmentT  What  will  happen  when  the 
national  unions  can  a  strike?  Will  employee 
strike  against  tbemaelvee? 

It  Is  gt>od  to  know  that  several  rail  onions 
have  endorsed  the  plan.  We  look  forward 
to  approval  of  tbe  plan  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommlaalon  and  hope  that  moat 
of  the  employee  will  participate.  The  ex- 
perience should  be  profitable,  not  only  for 
thenuelves  but  also  as  an  example  of  what 
can  he  achieved  when  management,  Invea- 
tora  and  labor  recogniae  their  common  tn- 
tareat  In  tlM  oompany  tbey  ran.  own  and 
work  for. 

8AVINO  TREES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  environ- 
mental protection  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  today.  There  Is  widespread  alarm 
that  our  treatment  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment, if  not  severely  scrutlnlied 
and  reformed,  will  hold  the  gravest  of 
consequences  for  life  on  this  planet. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  In  this 
country  are  converted  from  farmland 
and  forest  to  housing,  highway,  Induz- 
trial,  and  commercial  uses  every  year. 
Much  of  this  conversion  goes  on  under 
protest  by  those  who  would  tiope  to  have 
a  particular  area  spared  from  the  dev- 
astation of  Intensive  use.  Millions  of 
trees  are  destroyed  every  year  by  the 
rdentleas  bulldoxera  which  too  frequently 
tqiearhead  man's  Invasions.  Too  often 
these  trees  are  simply  burned  as  refuse 
while  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away  other  trees  are  being  cut  for  build- 
ing material. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
an  article  atxnit  a  man  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  saving  trees.  He  Is  not 
eoncemed  wltJb  staring  the  buUdosen, 


nor  does  he  entreat  the  woodsman  to 
spare  the  tree,  Uke  the  fabled  Uttle  boy. 
His  name  Is  Charlie  Mathls,  and  he  has 
made  a  career  of  salvaging  the  tr«es 
which  fall  before  the  tide  of  suburbia. 
By  putting  these  trees  to  use,  he  Is  sav- 
ing other  trees  In  the  wUdemees, 

But  Charlie  Mathls  Is  about  to  retire. 
Somehow  his  retirement  is  symlwUc  of 
the  passing  values  In  American  Ufe,  par- 
Hcularty  that  of  the  frugaUty  which 
meant  so  much  In  the  biiflding  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Star's  feature  on  CharBe 
Mathls  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rico»», 
as  foUows: 

A  Sawmxx  BUBVIVM  AicmST  SrnnnmA 
(By  Lee  Flor) 

You'd  expect  to  find  an  open-air  sawnUll 
In  the  sweeping  timber  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  weet,  where  land  ooets  $50  to 
SIOO  en  acre. 

There  are  many  In  the  plney  tmrrens  on 
the  Saetem  Shore  where  some  land  Is  pon. 
Deeerted  for  farming.  11  |D«a  back  to  wood- 
land. 

But  Charlie  Msttils  maoagea  to  operate  hU 
tiny,  five-man  sawmill  on  a  quiet  baekroad 
In  Kontgomery  County,  where  laztd  aeUs  for 
BS.OOO  to  BS.OOO  an  acre. 

ana  IN  auauivisioif 

Hla  aawmlll  la  a  page  out  of  the  past.  Tou 
oosne  around  a  slight  bend  on  Ifoncastar  Kill 
Road,  and  If  you  doo't  look  sharp,  jm  can 
mlas  It  sitting  there  In  the  midst  of  a  typtcai 
housing  autxilvlslon. 

Charlie  la  like  a  page  out  of  the  past,  too. 
At  «S,  be  Is  nch  with  memories  of  a  lifetime 
aa  a  Itmiberjack  and  sawmill  operator,  but 
has  few  worldly  goods. 

He  started  out  M  a  young  man  o*  IB,  fol- 
lowing hla  father  Into  tbe  woods  to  baoomc 
a  lumberjack. 

Ke  baa  seen  rmt  changes  come  mto  the 
lumber  bualnefie.  with  tncreaaliag  labor  ecata 
driving  small  operators  out  of  existence. 

Charlie  has  survived  by  leaping  Into  tbe 
teeth  of  euburblflw  He  moved  to  tbe  preaent 
site  between  Rockvllle  and  Oaltheraburg  be- 
cause It  was  near  new  subdtTljIons. 

"I  get  meet  of  my  timber  from  subdevelop- 
eie.  out  of  Waahlnp^ton."  he  explained. 

Tb«e  are  about  18  to  30  hardy  Indlvlthials 
who  stUl  work  on  a  pergonal  basis,  going  oait 
to  find  timber  tracts  on  land  which  develop- 
ers want  to  clear  for  bouaes.  The  Itunber- 
lacks,  almost  all  of  them  over  «0.  stni  cut 
the  trees  tbamselvee  and  haul  tbe  logs  to 
Charlie. 

The  Mathls  aawmUl  la  BnaU,  and  aperatea 
on  a  subdued  note.  Oharue  doaMit  hav*  a 
btislnees  telephone,  and  hires  moat  of  hla 
labor  on  a  day-by-day  basU. 

He  uaee  b^  front-end  loader  to  keap  tbe 
as-lnch  sawblade  buay.  He  generally  rough- 
cuts  timber,  and  abipa  It  out  to  lumberyards 
where  It  le  aeaeoned  In  the  open  for  six  to 
eight  months.  It  then  Is  heated  tn  a  kiln  and 
finlahed  into  lumber  for  houses. 

But  suburbia  Ij  creeping  on  relentlessly, 
and  It  looks  as  thougb  the  Mathls  awmlll 
Is  finally  going  to  be  a  victim. 

"The  last  land  out  here  la  going  for  sub- 
dlvtalona,"  Charlie  said,  sweeping  bis  arm 
out  In  the  direction  of  tbe  enqpacblng 
housee. 

"I've  got  ooe  year  and  fonr  moQtbB,  and 
then  fU  be  09.  and  Pm  going  to  retire.  After 
ma,  I  doBt  think  there  wU  b«  anybody," 
be  said. 


PROFESSIONAL     STANDARDS     RE- 
VIEW—MEDICARE AND  MEDICAID 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
proved. In  modified  form,  amendment 
No.  851  to  the  pending  social  security 
bill. 

That  amendment,  which  I  submitted 
on  August  20,  would  establish  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations 
throughout  the  country  to  serve  as  the 
principal  mechanism  for  physician  re- 
view of  care  and  services  provided  under 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

There  has  been  substantial  misunder- 
standing as  te  the  purpoBee  and  provi- 
sions of  the  PSKO  amendment.  I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned  If 
they  understood  the  whys  end  where- 
fores of  the  proposed  legislation — In- 
cluding changes  made  by  the  Pinaivce 
Committee  Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
that  when  the  amendment  was  intro- 
duced. I  invited  constructive  comments 
OS  to  how  the  proposed  professional 
standards  review  provisions  might  be  Im- 
proved. The  modified  version,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee,  in- 
corporate a  number  of  Important  im- 
provements suggested  by  hoepitals.  phys- 
icians, and  others.  In  a  speech  delivered 
to  the  Senate  In  July.  I  noted  that— 

Tbe  Amsrlcan  people  are  Juatlflably  con- 
cerned over  tbe  tremendous  casta  of  health 
care.  Much  of  that  concern.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  a  product  of  a  very  real  feeling  that  we 
are  not  getting  what  we  are  paying  for.  I 
believe,  equally,  that  much  of  the  appre- 
hension, anxiety,  and  KUFplclcn  now  preva- 
lent— for  better  or  wore* — with  respect  to 
tboee  responsible  for  health  care  would  dis- 
appear If  professlonjil  standards  review  or- 
ganbsstlons  were  established  and  func- 
tioned effectively.  It  seems  to  me  that  tbe 
.tmsrlcan  people  ore  entitled  to  k2iow  that 
American  medicine  shares  their  concern — 
anjl  more  Importantly — proposes  to  do  some- 
thing substantial  about  It, 

Mr,  President,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  down  the  high  cost 
road  we  have  been  traveling.  Right  now, 
the  Finance  Conunlttce  Is  confronted 
with  the  extremely  unhappy  task  of  ap- 
proving a  $216  billion  tax  increase  to 
cover  a  potential  25-year  deficit  In  med- 
icare's hospital  insurance  plan.  And,  that 
enormoas  Increase  to  the  taxpayers'  bur- 
den Is  on  top  of  Increased  hospital  In- 
surance taxes — which  the  Congress  voted 
In  1667 — above  medicare's  original  fl- 
nanclnc. 

The  taxpayers — the  average  citizen 
and  bis  employer — are  on  a  treadmill 
when  it  comes  to  financing  medicare  and 
medicaid.  They  are  asked  to  pay  more 
and  more  tiraply  to  maintain  present 
benefit  levels. 

My  amendment  to  establish  profes- 
sional standards  review  organtrations 
was  Intended  as  a  r^ponslble  effort  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  cominonsense 
means  of  slowing  down — perhaps  even 
stopping — that  taxpayers'  treadmUl. 

The  principal  answer  to  controlling 
medicare  and  medicaid  costs  which  had 
beeo  offered  imtil  introduction  of  my 
amendment  was  a  call  for  increa.sed  and 
trrp^mtnt  effoiis  by  Oovemment  and  the 
private  health  Insmars  who  serve  as 
Oovemment    agents    In    administering 
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medicare.  That  would  simply  be  more  of 
ti>e  same  kind  ot  IneSecUve  and  often 
tmacceptable  review  activity  on  a  larger 
scale  by  bureaucrats  and  Insiirance 
company  employees. 

The  Bennett  amendment  provides.  I 
believe,  a  more  rational — more  profes- 
sional— more  acceptable — and  more  ef- 
fective alternative. 

Under  the  amendment,  ongoing  and 
comprehensive  professional  review  of  all 
health  care  provided  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  would  be  undertaken  under  the 
aegis  of  professional  standards  review 
organizations — which.  In  the  main, 
would  function  at  local  levels. 

The  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganization would  have  the  responsibility 
of  determining — for  purposes  of  eligibil- 
ity for  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bursement— whether  care  and  services 
provided  were;  First,  medically  neces- 
sary and  second,  provided  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards.  Addition- 
ally, the  PSRO,  where  medically  appro- 
priate, would  encourage  the  attending 
physician  to  utilize  less  costly  alterna- 
tive sites  and  modes  of  treatment.  The 
PSRO  would  not  be  involved  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  reasonableness  of 
charges  or  costs  or  methods  of  payment 
nor  would  It  be  concerned  with  Internal 
questions  relating  to  matters  of  mana- 
gerial efficiency  in  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes.  The  PSRO's  responsibilities  are 
corJlned  to  evaluatins  the  appropriate- 
ness of  medical  decisionmaking  so  that 
medicare  and  medicaid  payments  will  be 
made  only  for  medically  necessary  sen- 
Ices  which  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards  of  care. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the  statewide 
and  national  review  councils  established 
under  the  proposal,  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  assistance  to  the  local 
PSRO's.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  a 
given  PSRO  does  a  poor  Job.  it  should  be 
solely  because  of  its  own  fallings — not 
because  It  did  not  have  access  to  the 
means  to  do  s  good  lob. 

Reasonable  questions  might  be:  "How 
does  a  PSRO  get  organized?"  and  "What 
requirements  must  an  organization  meet 
in  order  to  qualify  as  a  PSRO?" 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  following  consiilta- 
tlon  with  national.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic and  private  medical  care  organiza- 
tions, would  tentatively  designate  PSRO 
areas  throughout  the  coimtry.  In  small- 
er and  more  sparsely  populated  States, 
the  designations  would  undoubtedly  be 
on  a  statewide  basis.  Each  area,  defined 
to  geographic  or  medical  service  area 
terms  would  have  a  minimum  of  300 
practicing  physician; — in  many  cases 
siibstantially  more  than  that  number. 
Because  of  the  minimum  number  of  phy- 
sicians reijulred — Intended  to  assure 
broad,  diverse  and  objective  representa- 
tion— It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be 
many  multi-county  PSRO  areas. 

After  designation  of  the  areas,  the 
Secretary  would  provide  prototype  plans 
of  organization  and  operation  to  pros- 
pective PSROs  in  each  area.  The  pro- 
totypes would  be  developed  in  ccnsulta- 
tlon  with  them  and  with  various  orga- 
nizaticns  presently  operating  compre- 
hensive review  mechanisms  as  well  as 


national.  State,  and  local  medical  orga- 
nizations. Priority  in  designation  as  a 
PSRO  would  be  given  to  organizations 
representing  substantial  numbers  of 
practicing  physicians  at  local  levels  who 
are  willing  and  believed  capable  of  pro- 
gressively assuming  responsibility  for 
overall  continuing  review  of  institu- 
tional and  out-patient  care  and  services. 
To  be  approved,  a  PSRO  applicant  must 
provide  for  the  broadest  possible  Involve- 
ment In  its  activities  on  a  rotating  basis 
of  physicians  engaged  in  all  types  of 
practice  in  an  area  such  as  solo,  group, 
hospital,  medical  school,  and  so  forth. 

Additionally,  the  PSRO  would  under- 
take to  arrange  with  dental  societies  or 
Ciuallfied  dentists  for  review  of  dental 
services.  Arrangements  would  also  be 
made  by  the  PSRO  for  any  necessary  re- 
view with  respect  to  other  type3  of  health 
care  as  well  as  for  necessary  consulta- 
tion In  medical  specialties  and  subspe- 
cialitles.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary, necessary  coordination  and  meth- 
ods of  interchange  of  Information  would 
be  made  with  medicare  carriers  and  In- 
termediaries and  medicaid  agencies  for 
reinilar  access  to  and  provision  of  pro- 
vider, practitioner  and  patient  profiles 
of  care  and  services.  Maintenance  of 
those  profiles  are  presently  required  by 
medicare.  Of  course,  physician  organi- 
zations or  groupings  would  be  complete- 
Iv  free  to  choose  not  to  undertake  the 
responslbUltles  of  PSRO.  In  such  cases, 
the  Secretary  would  then  seek  alternative 
applicants  from  among  other  medical 
organizations.  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments, medical  schools,  and  failing 
all  else,  contract  with  carriers  and  in- 
termediaries or  other  health  insurers 
for  their  assumption  of  the  expanded  re- 
sponslbniUes  of  a  PSRO.  In  no  case, 
however,  could  any  organization  be  des- 
ignated as  a  PSRO  which  did  not  have 
professional  competence.  And.  to  no  case, 
could  any  final  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  or  provision  of  care 
by  a  physician  be  made  by  anyone  except 
another  qualified  physician. 

In  this  context,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  requires 
that  PSRO  physicians  engaged  In  the 
review  of  the  medical  necessity  for  hos- 
pital care  and  Justification  of  need  for 
continued  hospital  care  must  be  active 
hospital  staff  members.  The  purpose  here 
Is  to  assure  that  only  doctors  knowledge- 
able In  the  provision  and  practice  of  hoa- 
pttal  care  will  review  such  care. 

A  qualified  PSRO  applicant  would  be 
approved  on  a  conditional  basis  for  a  pe- 
riod of  approximately  2  years  during 
which  it  would  gradually  devdop  and  ex- 
pand its  review  activities  and  capacity. 
During  the  conditional  period,  existing 
medicare  and  medicaid  review  operations 
would  also  continue  so  as  to  provide 
backup  and  standby  capacity  In  the  event 
a  PSRO  encounters  diiBcultles  or  is  ter- 
minated. At  the  end  of  the  conditional 
period,  the  Secretary  woifld  have  author- 
ity to  waive  any  other  professional  review 
requirements  Imposed  under  present  law 
and  regulations  where  the  PSRO  ha*  sat- 
isfactorily aastmied  responsibility  for 
that  review.  i    • 

A  PSRO's  responsibilities  will  be  sub- 
stantially eased  to  the  extent  hospitals 
and  other  providers  In  Its  area  have  ef- 


fective in-bouse  review  of  admissions 
and  the  medical  necessity  of  services  pro- 
vised  In  conjunction  with  the  bistltu- 
tlonal  care.  A  PSRO  would  have  authorlly 
to  approve  the  medical  necessity  of  all 
elective  hospital  admissions  In  advance — 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  medicare  or  medicaid  will  pay 
tor  the  care.  However,  in  practice,  the 
PSRO  Is  expected  to  apply  that  authority 
only  so  long  and  only  where  In-house  re- 
view Is  regarded  as  inadequate  with  re- 
spect to  given  hospitals,  given  diagnoses, 
or  given  practitioners.  In  this  regard,  the 
PSRO  Is  given  discretion  so  that  any 
prior  approval  of  hospital  and  other  in- 
stitutional admissions  will  be  required 
only  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by 
the  PSRO  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities. 

The  PSRO  would  be  responsible  for  re- 
viewing certifications  of  need  for  con- 
tinued hospital  care  beyond  profession- 
ally determined  norms  directly  related  to 
patient's  age  and  diagnoses,  using  cri- 
teria such  as  the  types  of  data  developed 
by  the  Commissian  on  Professional  and 
Hospital  Activities  sponsored  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
Amerelan  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  The  pro- 
fessional-determined time  of  certifica- 
tion of  need  for  continued  care  is  a  logi- 
cal checkpoint  for  the  attending  physi- 
cian and  not  to  be  construed  as  a  barrier 
to  further  necessary  hospital  care.  PSRO 
disapproval  of  the  medical  necessity  for 
continued  hospital  care  beyond  the  norm 
for  that  diagnosis  does  not  mesm  that 
the  physician  must  discharge  his  patient. 
The  physician's  privilege  of  determining 
the  date  of  discharge  as  well  as  whether 
his  patient  is  admitted  in  the  first  place 
are  not  taken  from  him  by  the  PSRO. 
Their  responsibility  here  is  to  determine 
whether  the  care  should  be  paid  for  by 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

The  functioning  of  PSRO's  in  ap- 
proving hospital  admissions  and  need  for 
continued  care  wUl  avoid  the  present  se- 
rious problems  encountered  in  retroactive 
denial  of  payment  after  the  care  has  been 
furnished.  In  the  absence  of  a  require- 
ment of  prior  admission  approval  or 
where  such  approval  has  been  given, 
medicare  and  medicaid  payment  for  cov- 
ered care  would  be  assured.  That  Is  not 
the  case  today,  where  utilization  review 
is  virtually  all  retrospective.  Of  course, 
the  amendment  Includes  provision  per- 
mitting prompt  appeal  by  the  attending 
physician  of  any  initial  adverse  decision 
by  the  review  organization. 

To  assist  the  PSRO  to  its  work.  It  could 
employ  such  professional  and  clerical 
personnel  as  are  reasonably  required. 
The  Government  would  not  select  those 
employees.  They  would  be  people  In  whom 
the  PSRO  has  confidence. 

The  amendment  as  originally  intro- 
duced provided  for  Federal  ownership 
of  all  files  and  records  of  a  PSRO.  'Hiat 
provision  has  been  deleted  from  the  mod- 
ified amendment  approved  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  had  been  Incorpo- 
rated originally  to  permit  prompt  trans- 
fer of  responslbUltles  from  a  terminated 
PSRO  to  a  successor  organization,  if 
that  became  necessary.  We  have  since 
been  advised  that  any  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  such  contingencies  can 
be  included  In  the  contract  with  the 


PSRO  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no 
need  to  be  starkly  specified  in  the  law. 

Earlier.  Mr.  President.  I  noted  that  a 
PSRO  must  provide  for  the  broadest 
representation  and  involvement  of  the 
physicians  In  its  area  In  the  review  re- 
sponsibility. Preferably,  this  would  be 
achieved  through  orderly  rotation  In 
service  as  reviewers.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant purpose  here.  While  the  PSRO 
would  presumably  detect  and  see  to  the 
termination  of  any  fraud  or  abuse  in  the 
provision  of  care.  In  the  long  run  Its  real 
value  In  moderating  the  costs  of  health 
care  will  result  from  the  educational 
value  of  broad  and  continuing  exposure 
and  Involvement  of  practicing  physicians 
with  norms  of  care  and  treatment.  Ob- 
viously, as  physicians  and  Institutions  In 
an  area  become  more  and  more  familiar 
with  those  norms  and  utilize  them,  less 
physician  review  time  will  be  required  to 
curb  overutlllzation. 

Overutllizatlon  Is  not  just  a  problem 
in  medicare  and  medicaid — ^It  affects  pri- 
vate health  insurance,  as  well.  In  this 
regard,  a  PSRO,  if  willing,  would  also  be 
able  to  provide  its  review  services  to  pri- 
vate plans  and  providers,  with  propor- 
tionate allocations  of  operating  costs  be- 
tween medicare,  medicaid,  and  others 
served  by  the  review  organization. 
.  There  is  another  Important  feature  of 
the  Bennett  amendment  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  No  civil  liability  would 
attach  where  a  practitioner  or  hospital 
had  acted  In  conformance  with  the  re- 
qiiirements  or  norms  of  a  professional 
standards  review  organization  and  where 
negligence  was  not  established.  Similar- 
ly, those  persons  Involved  in  the  review- 
ing effort  Itself,  could  not  be  held  dvllly 
liable  for  performance  of  required  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Many  physicians  have  indicated  that 
tlicy  order  and  provide  a  costly  surplus 
of  caie  and  service  to  patients  simply  be- 
cause of  the  very  real  and  very  expen- 
sive threat  of  malpractice  suits.  The  ex- 
emption from  liability  where  the  care 
and  services  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  professionally  determined  norms 
employed  by  the  PSRO  should  help  avoid 
the  malpractice  problem  along  with 
much  expense  for  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary services. 

To  the  extent  that  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  function  ef- 
fectively In  preventing  payment  for  un- 
necessary care  and  services.  I  see  an- 
other Important  future  plus.  Bveiyooe 
recognizes  the  value  of  providing  a 
broader  range  Of  outpatient  servloee  In 
hospitals  and  physicians'  ofiSces  as  leas 
costly  alternatives  to  inpatient  care.  The 
problem  In  providing  coverage  of  those 
services,  heretofore,  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  proper  professional  review  mecha- 
nism to  avoid  abuse.  The  PSRO  can  very 
well  serve  as  that  vital  means  of  assuring 
proper  utilization  of  outpatient  and  of- 
fice care. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scritw  here  today  is  by  no  means  the  full 
extent  and  details  of  the  professional 
standards  review  organization  amend- 
ment. In  large  part,  these  matters  were 
previously  discussed  In  speeches  on  July 
1  and  August  20. 

My  purpose,  at  this  time,  Is  to  Indicate 
to  critics,  constructive  crities,  and  sup- 


porters the  extent  to  which  the  amend- 
ment has  been  modified— and  Improved. 
I  believe — as  well  as  to  emphasize  impor- 
tant considerations  wlilch,  perhaps,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  stressed  In  earlier 
statements. 

Hopefully,  those  who  criticized  the 
original  proposal  on  the  basis  of  misin- 
formation and  misunderstanding  will,  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  concern  and  effort 
to  solve  serious,  real  and  increasing  prob- 
lems, recognize  that  the  focus  and  thrust 
of  the  Bennett  amendment  Is  to  give  pri- 
vate medicine  a  bona  fide  opportimlty 
to  do  what  must  be  done — and  to  do  It 
at  the  local  level.  The  alternatives  to 
those  objectives  are  not  very  Inspiring. 

Those  who  shared  my  concern  over  the 
need  to  develop  a  bold  approach  to  solv- 
ing a  good  part  of  our  health  care  cost 
problems  through  organizing  the  talents 
and  professionalism  of  those  who  know 
most  about  health  care — ^physicians — 
will  recognize  their  constructive  input  in 
the  modified  version  of  the  Bennett 
amendment.  In  fairness,  the  genesis  of 
this  amendment  was  the  professional  re- 
view organization  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

And,  the  amendment,  as  approved  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  Incorporates  vir- 
tually every  change  recommended  by  the 
American  Medical  Assoclatlan. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  for  Its 
highly  constructive  attitude  and  thought. 
ful  comments  concerning  the  proposal.  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  quite  a  few  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered a  more  selfless  and  less  self-serving 
statement  than  that  submitted  by  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment.  They  conceded  the 
serious  problems  with  hospital  costs  and 
utilization  today.  They  acknowledged  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  mecha- 
nism employing  and  applying  norms  of 
care  and  service.  The  questions  they 
raised  with  respect  to  the  original 
amendment  were  reasonable  and  legiti- 
mate and.  I  believe,  satlsfitctorily  resolved 
in  the  modified  version  of  the  bill. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association — 
whose  member  hospitals  account  for  one- 
third  of  all  short-term  admissions  In  the 
United  States — did  not  bury  its  head  In 
the  sand  to  avoid  seeing  the  enormous 
problems  confronting  us.  They  recognized 
the  hard  facts  of  life  and  the  need  for 
major  changes  In  the  health  care  review 
process.  I  have  every  hope  that  the  Ben- 
nett amendment,  II  enacted,  will  prove 
an  effective  and  respoiislble  answer  to  the 
present  problems  In  controlling  soaring 
health  care  costs. 

The  letter  of  September  31  addressed 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  on  amendment  851  contedned 
a  list  of  reasons  which  they  t>elleved,  and 
rightly,  underlay  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. I  quote: 

In  studying  the  Beacett  Amendment  and 
Ita  impUcatloDS  for  OHA  memb«z«hlp.  It  la 
recogxilaed 

(a)  tut  there  is  a  need  tor  Improved 
mechanisma  to  ensura  adequate  review  and 
controls  with  respect  to  quaUty.  quantity,  and 
cost  of  bealtii  care; 

<»)  tbat  whUe  aome  hoapltaia  have  had 
effective  uausatlon  review  and  medical  audit 


programi.  for  the  moet  part  tJiere  has  not 
been  adequate  review  of  cllnlc&l  perTormance; 

(c)  that  the  traditional  bospltal-oent«FMl 
controls,  even  if  they  were  effective,  do  not 
meet  the  need  for  controls  outatda  the  hoe- 
piui: 

(d)  that  wlttilu  the  context  of  a  total 
health  systems  concept,  many  aspecta  of  this 
proposed  Amendment  have  merit. 

(e)  tiiat  the  proposal  for  a  national  ad- 
visory group  of  phyalclans  to  aaaist  m  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  Inter-bospltal 
comparisons  and  norms  of  care  and  treatment 
IB  a  worthwhile  step  tow&Ma  the  eetabllah- 
ment  of  much  needed  national  itaixdarda. 


MHJTABY  COMMISSARIES  INEU- 
ROPE  SWITCH  FROM  UNlTj!aj 
STATES  TO  EUROPEAN  BEEF 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
.shocked  when  I  learned  that  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  commissaries  in  Europe 
were  switching  from  VB.  beef  to  Eu- 
ropean beef.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oRo  an  article  published  in  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  September  9,  1970.  and  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Hon.  Barry  J.  Shil- 
lito.  Assistant  Secretary,  Installations 
and  Logistics,  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  Is  of  very 
serious  concern.  I  hope  that  it  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  that 
this  proposed  action  can  be  rescinded. 

There  t>eing  no  objectioo,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRs, 
as  follows: 

CoMMiaaaaos  swrrciuMO  TO  Bxmorsair  Bmr 
(By  Bomer  A.  Oalite) 

WoaMS,  QzaUiHT.— U.S.  be«I  la  gradually 
being  phased  out  of  Army  and  Air  Force  coin- 
mlss&ries  in  Europe,  with  high-quality  meat 
from  Etiropean  sources  scheduled  to  take  its 
place,  TASCOM  officials  said  here  Tueeday. 

The  switchover  should  not  only  save  the 
US.  goi-emment  a  large  amount  of  money 
formerly  spent  for  ahlpplng  the  meat  to  Eu- 
rope, but  the  eommlsaary  ctistomer  should 
benefit  by  lower  beef  prices,  the  officials  said. 

Beef  supplied  by  packers  in  Ireland  and 
Yugoslavia  Is  presently  being  tested  for  oua- 
tomer  acceptance  at  11  stores  m  Oennany 
and  Italy,  with  mlUal  reaction  beUJg  favor- 
able. 

All  of  the  beef  must  pass  strict  v«t«rl]iary 
inspection  and  meet  high  D.B.  standaida. 
It  la  expected  that  packers  In  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands  and  West  Oermany  able  to  meet 
the  standards  will  aleo  bid  for  part  of  th* 
bu&ine^,  TASCOM  oadala  aald. 

European  beef  l£  available  at  cnmmliisries 
In  Worms,  Wiesbaden.  Ramstaln.  Vofalweh. 
Mannheim.  Zwelbmecken  and  Heidelberg. 
Oem^ny  and  at  yicenza,  Brlndua,  Laghnm 
and  Aviano.  luly. 

The  commissary  system  In  Surope  has  bean 
using  about  a  half-million  potmda  of  VS. 
beef  weekly,  the  bulk  arriving  at  Botterdam 
rraeen.  There,  the  l>eet  was  "tampered" — 
slowly  thawed  to  chilled  state — taien  d»- 
llvemd  to  oommlaaanes.  With  procurement 
of  European  beef,  all  of  It  chlUed,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  need  tor  the  Botterdam 
operation. 

At  preeent.  about  30  per  cent  of  commis- 
sary beer  la  being  obtained  from  Ireland  and 
Tugoalavia.  By  early  next  year  the  switchover 
to  locally  procured  meat  should  be  com. 
pleted,  with  the  entire  monthly  a  mllhon 
potinda  coming  from  European  souroea. 

A  oommiasary  official  pcdntcd  out  that,  be- 
cause of  type  feeding,  dlfferencee  In  gttm 
and  canle  heredity,  there  are  slight  durar- 
ences  m  European  and  UB.  beef.  However, 
he  said,  European  beef  can  be  every  bit  as 
good  as  and  aometlmjea  better  tbaa.  that 
oocnlng  f  nxn  America. 
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CoQUELlwary  f>PlV?'->^'f  were  haaituit  about 
prsdlcUXkc  exaci  uaountt  tliat  will  b*  savtd 
Dt  customtn  Uxrou^  purclia«e  of  Burope4ii 
bAttf.  Rs  owe  i>ric«ft  wiu  auctuabe.  But  lome 
cuu  Ql  be«£  ma;  drop  by  &a  mucb  >■  25  to 
30  centa  a  poond  a>  a  raeuU  ol  Ui«  change,  a 
TASCOM  offlclal  predlctmL 

UJB.  fiucaxs. 
WMkinffton,  I>^^  October  9.  J970. 
Hon.  BiaaT  J.  SBiu.iro. 
JkMtistant  Secretary  of  Deftnse.  Iiutaltottofw 
and  Logistics.  WoMMngton.  D.C. 

Dkae  Ma.  atcaxrA»j :  I  am  very  conoernad 
Ehbout  tba  propoaad  acUon  oC  the  DefeoM 
Department  whicfi  wouid  result  i.n  the  Anoy 
uid  Air  Force  CcmimlJaarlae  in  Europe  dla- 
conUnulng  tiio  sale  of  United  Swtea  beef  and 
selUn^  European,  beef  Instead.  I  am  attaoblag 
hereco  &ad  m^tl^g  a  pert  of  tbte  letter  an 
axticla  from  tbe  September  a,  1&70,  laeue  of 
THE  fft/iBS  aad  STRIPES.  Tbla  article  U 
entitle  "Ccamnliaarlce  Bwltctiing  to  Suropean 
Beef"  aud  It  la  wrtttaa  by  Homer  A.  Cable. 
City  Bdltor. 

Aooordlng  to  thla  article,  ttiia  la  no  amaU 
traoaactlon.  It  meane  a  loae  of  salea  oa  tiM 
pux  of  United  States  producers  a€  tMSf  of 
twenty-four  mlUioD  pound*  a  year. 

VSt.  Secretary,  do  you  reallae  tb»t  thU 
amount  of  meat  is  equivalent  to  forty  tbou- 
tand  bead  of  cattle? 

It  la  diffloult  to  bellere  th&t  tbe  Defeoae 
Department  would  strilce  a  blow  like  ttila 
e^aljut  Amarlimn  acrlcultxue.  At  the  preaent 
t^rp*  It  u  pert  of  tbe  policy  of  oux  govern- 
meAt  to  promote  tbe  export  of  agricultural 
producta  and  parUcularly  to  promote  tbe  ax- 
port  of  beef.  The  taipaycra'  money  U  being 
used  for  thla  promotion  and  U  la  right  t2ukt 
9ucb  expend!  curea  be  made. 

Tbe  Congrees  la  often  told  that  tha  in- 
crea^mg  of  exporta  u  an  important  part  of 
our  agricultural  policy  and  la  nacessary  In 
order  to  prevent  pricas  from  coUapalng 
domeatlcally. 

TbU  article  Indlcatea  that  conalderatoU  of 
Uiia  beef  vlU  be  purchaied  in  Ij«land  and 
Yugcfil&vla.  Do  you  realise  there  la  no  way 
that  an  exporter  In  the  United  Stataa  can 
send  one  pound  of  beef  into  Ireland?  I  do 
not  criticize  Ireland  for  restrlcUng  Importa. 
bub  that  la  no  Jusuflcatlan  for  the  action 
r^tfyn  by  tbicse  comml^sBj les. 

TbJa  ertlcle  reclta»  that  a  com  ml  war?  oSl- 
QleJ.  stacfld  thAt  there  ve  alight  dillerencea 
between  thi&  European  beef  and  United 
State*  beef.  ThU  fact  will  not  be  supported 
by  anyooa  who  knows  the  quality  of  United 
Statea  beef  and  who  haa  trevMed  in  Kurope. 

ThlB  action  cannot  be  Justified  on  any 
grounda  of  balance  of  trade  or  dollar  drain 
because  Ajnerlcan  agrloulture  ihould  not  be 
singled  out  for  euch  a  burden. 

Sarilcr  in  thia  latter  I  pointed  out  tliat 
thla  aearket  that  la  about  to  be  taken  away 
f^-ocn  American  agrlculCure  la  equivalent  to 
forty  tboua&nd  bead  of  cattle.  It  takea  about 
5.ixteen  pounds  of  feed  gralna  to  produce  one 
pound  of  Uimmed  meat  which  la  ready  for 
the  coiLSumer.  In  other  words,  tha  twenty- 
four  million  pounds  of  meat  mvolved  In  tbla 
accloa  against  American  agriculture  also 
representa  a  koa»  to  the  American  farmer  of 
■A  market  for  9<H  millbm  pounda  of  teed 
grains. 

I  aUuerety  urge  that  thla  action  be 
rescinded. 

I  te^iectfoUy  aidt  for  a  report  on  tbe 
situation. 

smoerely  yours, 

Oaax.  T.  CtmrxB, 

17.5.  Senator. 


BISHOP  JA1CE8  £.  WAUSH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  by  his 
life.  Bishop  Walsh  has  become  a  unique 
witness,  one  characterized  by  the  words 
of  love,  peace,  and  happiness  with  which 


he  ended  ius  ordeal  in  China  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  dty  ol  Cumber- 
land. With  sentiments  such  as  these,  the 
Most  Reverend  James  Edward  Walsh 
wa&  welcomed  home  yesterday  by  ffls 
Eminence.  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan, 
by  tbe  faculty  and  student  body  of  the 
Biahop  Walsh  High  School,  representa- 
tives of  the  CathoUc,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  clergy  of  western  Maryland,  and 
by  a  greet  host  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Bishop  Wal&h's  own  words  as  well  as 
those  of  Cardinal  Shehan  underscored 
the  words  of  Das  HammArskJold.  quoted 
in  the  program: 

StlU  a  few  years  more,  and  then?  Tha  only 
value  of  a  life  is  its  content — for  others. 
Apart  from  any  value  It  may  have  for  others, 
my  life  Is  worse  than  death.  Therefore,  In 
my  great  loneliness,  serve  others.  Therefore: 
bow  incredibly  great  Is  what  I  have  been 
given,  and  bow  mcanlnglesa  what  I  have 
to  "sacrifice." 

Hallowed  be  Tbj  Name, 
Thy  kingdom  oome, 
Thy  will  be  don* — 

The  Maes  was  distinguished  by  the  re- 
markable music  of  the  boys'  choir  and 
men's  choir  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
Church  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Arthur  W.  Baatress,  and 
the  choir  director,  Mr.  Norman  Sydnor. 

The  Mass,  like  the  school  In  which  it 
was  held,  was  dedicated  to  Bishop  Waioh. 
and  I  am  privileged  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe  RscotD 
the  words  of  Brother  Lawrence  J.  Col- 
hocker,  P.S.C.,  principal,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  partiicipatlng  clergy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

DlBXCATIOM 

The  releaae  of  Bishop  Jamss  K.  Wahdi  tram 
his  tw«lT«-year  Imprlaonment  In  China  and 
his  subsequent  return  to  Gumberlaod  an 
events  of  great  significance  especially  to  aU 
of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
school  named  in  his  honor  and  located  on 
Haystack  Mountain,  Ever  since  Bishop  Walsh 
High  School  began  operation  In  8epi«mber. 
IdM.  its  studenn  and  faenlty  have  prayed 
for  what  hia  now  oome  to  paJM,  an  eveatu- 
atlty  tbat  for  ao  long  seemed  Improbabla. 

To  most  of  tbe  boys  and  glrU  attending 
Bishop  Walsh  Blgh  School,  Bishop  Walsh 
himself  existed  more  In  the  dimension  of 
myth  than  m  reality.  With  the  exception  of 
the  portrmlt  of  tha  youthful  prelate  hanging 
in  the  *"«'"  lobby  of  the  school.  th«  Uaaaes 
celebrated  In  anticlpaUon  of  his  release,  the 
references  made  by  teachers  to  his  life  and 
oocompllahments,  and  the  hopeful  attitude 
of  hla  family  and  friends,  there  was  little 
evidence  thst  Blahdp  Walsh,  the  man,  tb« 
mlaslonary  priest,  was  really  Buffering  the 
dally  Inconvenieaeee  and  (eare  that  resulted 
from  Imprisonment  at  the  hands  oT  tbe  same 
people  to  whom  he  had  devoted  ao  many 
years  of  hla  apoetoUc  life.  Now  that  he  baa 
returned,  hli  presence  among  us  Is  the  only 
testimony  needed  to  demonstrate  tbe  truth 
of  that  life,  a  Ufe  that  remained  hidden  for 
ao  long  behind  tbe  walls  of  a  primitive  Jail. 

To  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  high 
school.  Bishop  Walsh  has  remained  and  will 
continue  to  remain  the  embodiment  of  those 
values  tiiat  form  tbe  phltoaophy  upon  which 
the  school  Is  founded.  His  lengthy  career  of 
service  to  the  Church  In  China  and  his  re- 
fusal to  abendon  the  people  be  loved  during 
a  period  of  crials  Is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  commitment  and  fidelity  needed  If  the 
Christian  life  is  co  continue  to  make  the  im- 
pact it  must  upon  the  world.  The  wltnaas 
that  Bishop  Walab  has  given  by  his  ur«  of 


dedicauon  la  sorely  needed  today,  a  period 
In  which  oonunitment  and  fidelity  to  a  oom- 
muntty  of  people  and  to  an  urgent  cause 
have  little  appeal.  In  an  era  in  wbioh  conoern 
for  self  seems  to  have  taken  preoedenoe  over 
concern  for  othens.  Bishop  Walsh  exampUflee 
the  paradox  Inherent  In  the  assertion  that 
tbe  most  fulfilling  of  lives  is  tbat  which  gives 
of  Itself  until  no  more  can  be  given.  Bvar 
since  he  departed  for  China  on  September 
13.  1918,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-seven  and  as 
one  of  tbe  first  American  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries to  tbat  country,  Bishop  Walah  haa 
remained  true  to  his  Christian  vocation. 

Another  outatandlng  aspect  of  Bishop 
Walsh's  career  that  should  be  mwut ingful 
to  high  school  students  is  the  continuing 
Interest  he  has  manlfeeted  in  developing  sil 
the  dimensions  of  his  human  personality , 
particularly  hia  intellect.  His  ciirlodty  and 
openness  to  tbe  world  have  provided  blm 
with  tbe  Insight  neeesaary  to  the  rulfUlment 
of  hla  mission,  a  mission  concerned  with 
the  salvaUon  of  earth-bound  men.  His  devo- 
tion to  aU  aspects  of  learning,  evidenced 
particularly  by  tbe  aeal  with  which  he  un- 
dertook the  study  of  those  languages  needed 
to  cooimxmlcate  with  those  peoples  among 
whom  he  weeded.  Is  baaed  moet  certainly 
upon  bis  realization  that  the  moet  perfeofi 
man  la  tbe  most  human  man  and  that  the 
moet  human  man  la  the  man  who  la  In 
touch  with  himself,  with  his  nelgbhon.  with 
his  world,  and  with  his  Qod. 

Tbe  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  of 
Bishop  Walsh  High  School  are  proud  to  be 
associated,  even  so  Indirectly,  with  a  man 
whose  heroic  approach  to  life  emphasises 
greater  than  anything  else  the  need  we  have 
DO  strive  with  energy  and  love  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  Christian  values  we  oon- 
9ldar  ultimate.  Therefore,  we  welcome  blm 
with  affection  and  In  doing  ao,  recommit 
ourselves  to  each  other  In  the  hope  that 
together  w«  can  arrive  at  that  peace  and 
freedom  tbat  Jesus,  once  himself  a  prisoner, 
haa  earned  for  us  aU. 
Brother  LawmsMcs  J.  CoutocKsa.  F.S.O.. 

PrtmeipmL 

FaZNCXPAL  CONCCKBKaJCTB 

His  Kmlnenoe,  lAwrenoe  Cardinal  Shehan. 
Arohblahop  of  Baltimore. 

Most  Bev.  James  Bdward  Walsh.  MJL, 
UaryknoU    Pathws.    liaryknoU.   New    York. 


B«v.  sncholaa  P.  Amato.  Chaplain.  Bishop 
Walah  High  School. 

B«v.  Joseph  C.  Antoexewskl.  Pastor,  8t. 
Joseph's  Church,  bUdland.  Maryland. 

Bev.  John  Donovan.  MM  Maryknoll  Fath- 
ers, MaryknoU,  New  York. 

Bev.  Msgr.  David  I.  Dorsch,  Pastor,  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Cumberland,  Maryla&tf. 

Rev.  Perrln  Haft,  OPM.  Cap..  Aaaodata 
Pastor,  Saints  Peter  and  Paal  Chunh.  Cum- 
berland. Maryland. 

B4V.  Edward  B.  BemOar.  Asaoolate  Bupar- 
Intendant  of  Schools,  Archdloeesa  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Rev.  J.  Joseph  HllUard,  Pastor,  St.  Mary's 
Cburch.  Lonaoonlng,  Maryland. 

Bev.  Jamea  V.  Hobtoa.  Aaaodate  Piotar,  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Cumberland,  Mar^and. 

Rev.  Paul  D.  Jeaiklns,  Pastor,  Chmvftk  of 
the  ABsumptloa.  Keyeer,  West  Virginia. 

Rev.  Regis  Larkln,  Pastor,  St.  Peters 
Church.  Oakland,  Maryland. 

Bev.  Msgr.  John  U.  Lyneas,  Pastor,  St.  Pat- 
rick Church,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

IWr.  John  J.  Mackey,  Pastor,  St.  Patrtck 
Church,  Mt.  Savage,  Maryland. 

Very  R«v-  •'ctm  J.  MoCormack.  UM.,  Su- 
perior General,  MaryknoU  Pathera,  Mary- 
knoU, New  Tork. 

Rev.  Msgr.  P.  Prands  Murphy.  Secretary  to 
His  Eminence.  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  C.  Newman.  Superin- 
tendent of  BducaUon.  Archdkjceae  of  BaM- 
more. 

Bev.  Thotnaa  Qolan.  O.PJC.  Cap.,  Chaplain . 
Froattonrg  Stata  CoUega  Namnaa  Oantar. 
FToatbUTg,  Maryland. 
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Ba..  Jobn  L.  Beliulelder,  Putar,  SV.  ID- 

B«v.  FroBcu  BcKoetU,  OJfM..  Cap..  Paxur. 
St.  AnUiaDy'i  Cbuich,  RUgaKf,  Wot  Vlr- 


B*v,  Joa«pb  O.  Plnnv^",  Auodate  Paslor, 
St.  Patrick  Churcb,  Cumberlaiul,  Marylaiul. 

Rev.  John  T.  Slsanuo,  Putor,  St.  Petet't 
Cliuicb.  W«teraport,  UarylatuL 

S«v.  lUdiard  Smltb,  Auodata  Paauxr,  St. 
M&ry'a  Cbutcb,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Bev.  John  sunkard.  M.M.,  llar^knoJi 
Falhars,  UarjkuoU,  N«w  York. 

B«v.  DaSalH  Young,  OriL.  Cap.,  Paitot, 
St.  AmbroM  Cburdi,  Crwaptown,  Hairland. 
aaawriMO  MiHisnoa 

Bev.  Bruoe  W.  Barth,  Panor,  Trinity  Lutli. 
eran  Cburcli.  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Bev.  William  J.  Cox,  Panor,  Holy  Croea 
Eplaoopal  Cburcti.  Cumberland,  Uaiyland. 

Berr.  William  W.  Orawford.  PaMor,  6t. 
Mark*!  United  Church  of  Chriat.  Oumber- 
laad,  Maryland. 

S«v.  Ooodwln  Douglas,  Pastor,  MetrapoU- 
tan  AJLB.  Church,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Bev.  Varaon  1.  Naugle,  Pastor,  St.  Luke's 
Lutheran  Church,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Babbi  PhiUp  Boaenberg,  B'er  Chaylin  Tam- 
pte,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Babbl  Meier  Sambeig,  Beth  Jacob  SynS' 
gogue,  Cumberland.  Maryland. 

Bay.  A.  D.  Tloe,  Pastor,  Bnmanoal  United 
Methodist  Church.  Ciunbarland.  Maryland. 


Brother  Lawrence  J.  Colhocker,  PAO, 
Principal,  Bishop  Walsh  High  School. 

Mr.    wmiam    Walsh,    Nephew    of    Bishop 
Walsh,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
oasufSKTSToa 

Brother  Jamee  A.  VendetU.  P3.0.,  ruculty 
Member,  Bishop  Walah  Blgh  Sehoo). 
CAjrToa 

Bev.  Arthur  W.  Bastress,  Pastor,  bmnaou- 
lau  Heart  of  Mary  Church.  Baltlnum,  Maty- 
laud. 

oacaHisr 

Bav.  Jamea  M.  Bums,  Director  of  Music, 
St.  Dominic's  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Boys'  Cho4r  and  Man's  Ghdr  of  Xm- 
maculte  Heart  cC  Mary  Church.  Baltimore, 
Maryland  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Merman  Sydnor. 


SECOND  NATIONAL  INDIAN 
EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  August,  the  Second  National  In- 
dian Education  Conference  was  held  in 
my  home  State,  Minnesota.  Some  800 
American  Tntjianji  and  their  friends  at- 
tended the  event. 

A  number  of  recommendations  to  the 
Pederal  Oovenunent  for  tlie  Improve- 
ment of  American  Indian  education 
came  out  of  the  conference.  In  addition, 
the  National  Indian  Education  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  Thi£  group  consists 
of  17  Indian  people  actively  involved 
with  education  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  to  refwrt  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  organization  is  Mr.  Will  An- 
tell,  from  my  State.  Mr.  Dillon  Platero, 
from  the  Navajo,  was  elected  first  vice 
president.  He  serves  as  the  gifted  direc- 
tor of  the  impressive  Rough  Rock  Dem- 
onstration School.  Mr.  John  Wlnchaeto', 
a  Potawatomi  Indian  from  Michigan, 
was  elected  second  vice  president.  Mr. 
Sparlin  Norwood,  a  Cherokee  from  Ok- 
lahoma, was  elected  secietaJT,  and  Mr. 
William  Demmert,  a  Tllnglt  from  Alaska, 
was  elected  treasurer. 


I  am  hai>py  to  see  American  Indians 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  cooling  to- 
gether to  work  on  educational  problems 
and  pleased  that  Mlimeaota  provided  the 
forum  for  this  great  eSort. 

Also  at  the  Second  National  Indian 
Education  Conference,  a  major  state- 
ment on  national  priorities  was  outlined 
m  one  of  the  workshops.  This  statement 
highlighted  a  number  of  crucial  educa- 
tional issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tbe  press  release  descnblivg  tbeie 
events  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RicoBs,  as  follows: 

Aoauai  38.  1870. 

THe  eecood  National  Indian  Education 
Conference  met  In  MinneapoUa  on  August 
20.  37,  and  38  to  aeseea  programs  In  Indian 
education  and  to  ezpkn  directions  on  a 
nauonal  scope. 

A  major  wcrkibcip  wae  NattoaU  Pilonttea. 
The  objective  wae  to  delineate  a  oompoalte 
of  Indian  Issues  that  are  crudai  to  Tnrtlan 
people  azKl  the  entire  nation,. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Sub-Committee  on 
Indian  Education  said,  "We  have  concluded 
that  our  n&tiotuLl  poUdee  fcr  educating 
American  T"^*"*  are  a  failure  of  major  prT>- 
portions."  It  was  stressed  further  ttut  Con- 
giess,  the  UB.  Office  or  Bducaticoa.  and  ttie 
Buraau  of  Irkdlan  Affaire  implement  these 
a»wnr.g*  and  those  priorities  se  stated  in  the 
PiesldsDt's  July  Sth  masssge  to  Ooagrasa. 

Historically  the  T^^t."  people  have  not 
been  involved  at  federal,  suts  or  local  levels 
in  legislation  and  administrative  dactsloos 
aSeetiag  their  Uvae.  Tlia  fedsnU  goverament 
now  supporia  a  policy  of  Indian  self  detor- 
mlnation. 

ma  followinig  major  priorities  were  listed 
by  the  workshop: 

1.  Scbolaxahipe  for  Indian  studanu  must 
tM  increased  tfgniflcanUy  on  all  levels.  An 
equal  smphaals  should  tie  placed  on  academic 
and  vocational  educauoo.  Tlie  appropriation 
for  coUege  sflholatahipa  aboiild  equal.  If  not 
surpass,  tiie  corraat  «S8  million  appr^na- 
Uon  for  vocational  training. 

3.  TnrtifcnH  must  have  a  more  aruculatc 
voice  in  tbe  education  of  Tnriian  people  on 
tha  local,  staU.  and  federal  levelai  The  newly 
Icrmad  NaOooal  milaa  Bducatlco  Assocla- 
tlon  can  t>e  a  powerful  lobbying  agent  to  de- 
velop stzategy  for  Indian  ooacelTCd  plans  and 
progmas.  Purther,  the  Oflfeoa  at  Bdu^tioo 
and  other  f edsral  sjjnmjtsa  oooosmad  with 
tbe  education  of  Indian  people  sboukl  eatsl>- 
Ush  a  pannanant  oammittae  uamwjaed  ctf 
mamban  of  tbla  asaodatlco  to  snalyaa  ami 
develop  new  policies  and  programs  In  Indian 
education  It  Is  Imperative  that  Indian  pei>- 
ple  be  on  school  boards  In  direct  proportion 
to  tha  numtier-  of  students  enrolled  in  thcae 


local  Indian  orgamzatlons;  and  on  reserva- 
tions wltii  Indian  grcups,  with  Tnrllan  OTga- 
alzatlons  and  tribal  governments. 

7.  The  federal  government  should  set  aalda 
adequate  constrnotion  faculties  moneys  so 
tiiat  Indian  oooimuniues  may  develop  local 
school  faciuues. 

We  suggest  careful  appraisal  of  these  pri- 
orities and  a  personal  ccsnmltmant  to  their 
implementation. 


3.  Ttie  creation  of  a  special  develt^mantal 
fund  of  M  r""*^"  for  demoeatzmtlon  and 
Innovative  movea  In  Tnrtlwn  education  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  new  educational  syatema, 
new  tnethods  of  administration  and  speeial- 
iaed  stall  training  operated  and  oositrtjUed  by 
TwHimw  groupa,  organlaatlons  and  trltial 
govemmenla. 

4.  Educatfonal  Institutions  should  be  as- 
sessed and  reetrueluzed  to  make  edticatlon 
more  meenlngftil  to  V".<*""  people.  I^ils  must 
be  Implemented  by  native  Artwiican  commn- 
nlUee.  Tntiiann  must  have  a  major  rda  In 
this  Sflseesment  and  restructuring. 

5.  Indian  studlee  programs  and  aU  tesearch 
relating  to  Indians  should  be  under  the  sur- 
veillance and  control  of  Indian  people. 

6.  The  criteria  for  granting  federal  moneys 
should  emphasize  local  Indian  need  and  ocm- 
trol  as  It  affects  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. All  contracts  for  federal  moneys  con- 
cerning Indian  education  programs  in  urban 
and  noo-reservatlon  areas  should  be  with 
urtian  T^'l'*"  orgaiusatlons,  centers  and  otliar 


WHO  IS  AFRAID  OP  BORIS 
AVKRIANOV7 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  wbo 
is  afraid  of  Boris  Averlanov?  Someone 
is,  because  on  May  37  of  this  year  tbe 
State  Department  announced  that  it  had 
denied  a  visa  to  this  Soviet  labor  leader. 
The  United  Auto  Workeis  had  asked  the 
State  Department  to  grant  Mr.  Averla- 
X20V  a  visa  so  tbat  be  (»>uld  attend  a 
symposium  sponsored  by  tbe  United  Na- 
tions and  tbe  United  Auto  Workers.  Tbt 
Department  told  the  UAW  that  it  would 
not  recommend  to  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  waiver  be  granted  for  Mr. 
Averianov  but  declined  to  say  why.  In  a 
letter  to  Victor  Reuther,  Director  of  the 
International  Affairs  Department  of  tbe 
UAW,  the  Department  stated  Uiat: 

Tba  Unitad  states  Qovammant  iias  con- 
cluded that  it  Is  Inadvlaaiile  at  tills  time  to 
/.h^ng..  our  long-ataiiding  policy  on  tlia  ad- 
mission of  Soviet  labor  nfflrWs  to  ttda 
ootmtry. 

Mr.  Reuther  wrote  my  olBce,  com- 
nwmting  on  the  State  Department  deci- 
sion and  reporting  on  a  conversation 
with  UJI.  Secretary  Oeneial  U  Thant 
and  UJ4.  Under  Secretaries  Ralph 
Buncbe  and  Philippe  de  Seynes  in  which 
they  Indicated  tbat  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment action  might  be  a  violation  of  tbe 
convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  He  asked  ttiat 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioos 
inquire  into  tbe  denial  of  a  visa  to  a 
delegate  to  a  United  Nations  Coaferetiec 
solely  on  tbe  grotmd  tbat  be  was  a  Soviet 
trade  union  leader. 

I  tbetefore  wrote  Secretary  Rogen  oo 
June  6.  aakliig  him  to  Inmish  me  with 
a  detailed  explanatloD  of  the  back- 
ground and  reasons  tor  tbe  decision.  Mr. 
David  M.  Abthiic  Asslatant  Secretary 
for  Oongrcsakioal  Rrlatinnii.  lepUad  on 
Jtme  28.  Instead  of  provldittg  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  background  and  rea- 
sons for  tbe  decision.  Mr.  Absblrc's  let- 
ter simply  stated: 

Among  other  fsctcra,  tha  Oeparcment  of 
state  must  consider  the  view  that  Soviet 
trade  unions  are  not  Independent  organlxa- 
ttons  but  rather  are  controlled  Instruments 
of  Soviet  policy.  As  you  know,  the  A*T^-OIO 
atta^es  the  highest  Importance  to  tms  fac- 
tor and  has  Icag  and  vigorously  opposed  otn- 
tacu  with  Soviet  lahor  aBdala. 

I  then  wrote  Mr.  Abshlre  on  July  10 
asking  him  a  number  of  speclfle  quesUons 
including  what  spedflc  criteria  were  used 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  determine 
whether  Uie  admission  of  a  Soviet  labor 
leader  was  consistent  with  the  ptdillc  in- 
terest, bow  the  criteria  of  the  public  In- 
terest applied  to  the  particular  case  of 
Mr.  Averlanov,  why  it  made  any  dllTer- 
enee  whether  Soviet  trade  unions  were 
independent  of  or  subordinate  to  Soviet 
policy,  and  which  Soviet  and  other  Com- 
mimist  labor  leaders  had  been  admitteti 
to  the  United  States  In  the  last  5  yeats. 
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T  .1..  «,,„.•  M-  R^iithvr  «nd  asked  lor    >»<»»"  '•"  "  coii»utui«<l  no  VtataX  to  th*  In- 
I  also  wrote  "f ■  .^"JJ^^  J2.°  ~,t!fr„,;/    tmaal  democracy  ol  our  oounuj  um  wm 
*"  ™  m  the  orenU  Interert  of  tbe  Nation  to  ex- 


his  comments  on  the  State  Department's 
letters. 

In  his  reply  to  mj  letter  of  July  10,  Mr. 
Abshire  stated  that; 

To  date  ajid  on  balance,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  perceive  a  aufllclent  public  Intereet  In 
casee  of  this  kind  to  JueUf  jr  a  waiver  rtcom- 
mcn<laUon. 

Jir-  Abshire  sUted  that  the  policy  had 
been  reviewed.  "In  consultation  with 
other  concerned  Qovemment  agencies" 
but  in  the  case  ot  Mr.  Averianov  it  had 
been  "determined  that  insufficient  Jus- 
tiflcatloni  existed  at  this  time  for  chang- 
ing our  policy."  Mr.  Abshlre's  letter  also 
said  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
keep  statistical  records  by  occupation  on 
individuals  to  whom  visas  are  isstied.  Its 
records  showed,  however,  that  five  So- 
viet labor  officials  had  toured  the  United 
States  in  April  1967  but  had  sought  en- 
try as  toiirists  rather  than  as  labor  of- 
ficials. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Abshire  again  on  August  4, 
saying  that  while  I  appreciated  these 
additional  comments  I  would  Uke  the 
Department's  answers  to  the  first  three 
questions  I  had  posed  In  my  letter  of 
July  10.  I  also  said  that  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  whether  the  Department 
would  have  Issued  a  visa  to  Mr.  Averia- 
nov U  he  had  applied  for  one  as  a  tour- 
ist and.  if  so,  wh>-  It  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  have  him  visit  this 
country  as  a  Sorlet  tourist  but  not  as  a 
Soviet  labor  leader.  Mr.  Abshlre's  reply 
stated  that: 

The  Department's  policy  on  the  admliBl- 
blllty  of  Soviet  labor  leaders  in  their  official 
capacltlee  waa  a  oocsrllnaUd  poeltlon  of  the 
AdmlnlAU-iitlon  and  further  leflecta  coaaul- 
tatlon  and  dlin'^'"*'^^  ivlth  American  labor 
organlaatlona  which  have  an  Interest  In  thla 
policy. 

Hla  letter  referred  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  "the  APL-CIO  remains  vigor- 
ously opposed "  to  the  admission  of  Soviet 
labor  leaders  and  added  that  If  Mr.  Aver- 
ianov were  to  apply  for  admission  aa  a 
tourist  coosideration  would  be  given  to 
reoommaDdlng  that  a  waiver  be  issued  If 
Us  program  and  activities  In  the  United 
States  iiidlcated  "that  tourism  was  in 
fact  his  purpose  In  seeking  entry  and 
that  h«  would  not  be  acting  In  his  offi- 
cial capadty." 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Reuther  and  asked  for  any  additional 
comments.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Reuther 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  is 
now  virtually  Isolated  In  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  that  VB. 
relations  with  the  ILO  have  reached  such 
a  low  level  that  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Labor  Department.  VS. 
funds  to  the  ILO  have  been  cut  off.  He 
also  reminded  me  that  when  President 
Eleenhowcr  Invited  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  visit  the  United  States  in  1959,  he  ap- 
parently felt  that  we  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  survive  a  direct  exposure  to 
Premier  Khrushciiev  and  that  a  dinner 
meeting  with  the  10  leading  XiB.  trade 
union  leaders  was  arranged  In  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Reuther  commented  that: 
It  etruck  him  aa  "rather  ludicrous  that 
vbareaa  the  Admlnlatratlon  of  Oeaaral  Blaen- 


pose  a  group  of  U.S  trade  union  leaders  to 
toe  vlewa  of  the  number  one  communist 
leader  In  the  world  and.  In  turn,  eipofie  him  to 
IJ5.  workers'  views,  the  Administration  ol 
Preeldent  Nixon  conalders  the  Isauance  of  a 
vlsft  to  a  Soviet  trade  union  official  (minor 
In  the  Soviet  hierarchy)  somehow  would 
endanger  the  Internal  security  of  the  U,S, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
Mr.  Reuther's  letter  of  May  28  to  my 
office,  together  with  Its  enclosures:  my 
letter  of  June  5  to  Secretary  Rogers,  to- 
gether with  Its  enclosures;  Mr.  Abshire's 
reply  of  June  29;  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ab- 
shire of  July  10;  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr, 
Reuther  dated  July  15:  a  further  letter 
to  me  from  Mr.  Abshire  dated  July  17; 
a  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Abshire  dated 
August  4:  his  reply  dated  September  10 
and,  finally,  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Reuther,  dated  September  25.  together 
with  Its  enclosures. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  docu- 
ments placed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  They  tell  a  sorry  story,  In  my 
view,  which  does  not  reflect  to  the  credit 
of  either  the  AFL-CIO  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  But  the  documents  do 
provide  a  clear  answer  to  the  question: 
"Who  Is  afraid  of  Boris  Averianov?"  The 
answer  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  afraid  of  Boris  Averianov  and 
the  State  Department  is  afnUd  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

There  being  no  abjectioos,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unitid  Aoto  WoiKoa. 

Way  2«.  tsio. 
Mr.  LcK  wn.i.TfWff, 

itdmfnutratlre  XssUtsiX  fo  Seiwtor  /.  Wll- 
Utm  WulX)r\gtit,  Smmtt  Office  BvlUtnf, 
Waihington,  DX!. 
Subject:  State  Department  Acaoo  Deny- 
ing Vlaa  for  Soviet  Trade  Union  Leader 
Scheduled  to  Partlolpate  In  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  UAW  Center  In  Ona- 
«%y.  Mlcblgui.  June  14  to  20.  1970 
llT    DCAS    Lkk:    In    accordance    with    my 
phone  oonversatlon   with  you   yesterday,  I 
wish  to  put  into  your  hands  the  pertinent 
documentation  relating  to  tbo  denial  of  a 
visa  by  the  State  Department  to  a  Soviet 
trade  uzUon  leader  scheduled  to  participate 
In  the  above  mentioned  CN  Conference. 
Bncloaed  15  the  fcdlowlng  documeotatlon: 
1.  Official  UN  press  release  of  May  23.  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  tiie   Bnylreamental 
Conference  to  be  held  by  the  UN  with  UAW 
as  hoet. 

i.  Full  text  of  the  UN  Aide  Memolre,  which 
was  tran£mltted  by  the  T7N  months  ago  to 
the  State  Department.  This  Aide  Memolre 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Invited  ten 
trade  union  partldpants  were  to  have  the 
same  status  as  the  official  government  repre- 
sentatives of  the  twenty  nations. 

3.  Letter  from  Victor  Reuther  to  UJB.  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow.  Jacob  D.  Beam,  dated 
February  13,  1970.  informing  him  ol  the  In- 
vitation extended  to  the  Soviet  trade  union 
leader. 

4  and  5.  Text  of  Victor  Beuther'e  letters 
to  the  Soviet  and  trade  union  leader  extend- 
ing an  offldal  Invitation. 
6  Response  of  Ambassador  Beam. 

7.  Covering  letter  to  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Emory  C.  Swank,  dated  February  18, 
officially  notifying  him  of  our  InvltaUoo. 

8.  Beeponse  of  State  Department  dated 
May  S.  denying  visas. 


9.  Release  by  VS.  State  Department  dated 
May  27,  ss  carried  by  UK  to  the  effect  that 
the  visas  hsd  been  denied,  but  decUnlng  to 
say  on  what  grounds. 

10.  Two  clippings  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Evening  Star  In  ISW,  Indicating  a 
previous  controversy  over  visas  for  Soviet 
trade  unionists.  The  final  cUpplng  IncUcates 
that  the  visas  were  granted  and.  In  fact,  the 
UAW  did  receive  the  Soviet  trade  umon  dele- 
gauon. 

At  a  public  press  conference  this  morning. 
[he  newly  elected  president  of  UAW,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  was  asked  about  this  action  of  the 
state  Department.  I  enclose  that  portion  of 
the  transcript  of  his  prees  conference,  setting 
forth  the  queetlon  put  to  him  and  Preeldent 
Woodcock's  response. 

The  above  documentation  clearly  Indicates 
the  oonslderable  effort  made  by  our  union  to 
give  proper  notice  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment to  our  governnient  which  has  finally 
occurred.  The  United  NaUons  Itself,  when 
It  t>ecame  aware  that  such  dl/DculUee  might 
arise,  has  taken  Its  own  direct  contacts  at 
the  very  highest  level. 

list  Monday,  May  aS.  I  was  Invited  by 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  a  luncheon  at 
the  United  NaUons  and  present  also  were 
Under  Secretaries  Ralph  Bunche  and  Philip- 
pe de  Seynes  and  the  heads  of  various  Im- 
portant divisions  within  the  United  Nations, 
U  Thant,  Ralph  Bunche  and  de  Seynes  were 
most  outspoken  In  this  private  luncheon 
meeting,  Indicating  that  In  the  UN's  Judg- 
ment this  action  by  the  State  Department  Is 
a  violation  of  the  Convention  between  the 
UA  and  the  UN,  which  obligates  the  UB,  to 
provide  courtesies  to  official  participants  In 
UN  msetlngs,  and  the  Secretary  General  In- 
dicated that  the  United  Nations  could  not 
tolerate  such  Oogrant  violation  of  this  Con- 
vention. I  am  certain  the  UN  Itself  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  protests,  as  weU  aa  dlsousalonB 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  US.  Mis- 
sion to  the  UN. 

FoUcrwIng  the  luncheon,  I  sought  to  reach 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Charles  W.  Tost, 
and  since  he  was  ntst  available.  I  spoke  with 
his  Deputy  Ambasaador.  William  B.  Buffum, 
and  related  to  him  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation with  the  Secretary  General  and 
hu  assodatea.  I  told  him  that  ss  far  as  ths 
UAW  was  concerned,  we  were  not  seeking 
controversy,  but  we  felt  It  Unpcealble  to 
comprehend  a  policy  by  the  State  Statement 
which  ruled  out  an  entire  doss  ot  people, 
meaning  all  trade  union  leaders  In  the  Soviet 
Union  from  eUglblllty  for  visas.  The  Infer- 
ence of  such  a  poUcy  is  either  that  Soviet 
trade  union  leaders,  per  se,  are  more  Com- 
munist than  leading  Soviet  scientists,  po- 
litical leaders.  Journalists  and  educators,  who 
frequently  come  to  the  U.3.  on  private  In- 
vitations or  that  the  UN.  or  the  UAW.  are 
more  vulnerable  to  Communist  subversion 
than  the  growers  of  corn  In  Iowa,  the  heads 
of  U.S.  corporations,  educators,  etc 

It  has  been  the  stated  poUoy  of  successive 
U.8.  administrations.  Including  the  preeent 
one.  to  seek  to  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing with  the  people  of  Ksst  European  coun- 
tries. Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  Invited 
by  astronaut  Bonnan  to  attend  a  high  level 
conference  In  New  Tork  with  U.8.  State  De- 
partment and  other  VS.  leaders  and  leading 
Soviet  spokesmen.  This  Invluuon  was  ex- 
tended by  a  private  organisation  called  the 
Fund  for  Peace.  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Elliot  T.  Richardson,  addressed  ths  confer- 
ence, as  did  Averell  Harrlman,  George  Ball 
and  the  leading  Soviet  figures.  I  was  plessed 
to  participate  In  this  conference.  This  ex- 
perience adds  even  more  to  my  sense  of  shock 
and  amaxement  at  the  Inconsistencies  of  the 
State  Department's  action  In  this  instance 
where  a  delegate  to  a  United  Nations  confer- 
ence to  be  held  In  the  U.8.  U  denied  a  visa 
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solfely  OD  tbe  grounds  tbM.t  lie  la  a  tnil*  ua- 
loa  lesder.  It  wu  mAde  quit*  olur  to  m* 
by  the  StBte  Departmeni  that  XhU  ms  not  m 
deoialoQ  agolnjit  tbe  indlvlduAl.  but  it  would 
have  applied  to  any  offlcUl  desigoM  ot  tb« 
Soviet  trade  union. 

I  BhaU  be  most  grateful  U  you  wtU  caU 
this  matter  to  the  attention  ot  Senator  Pul- 
bright  with  the  urgent  request  that  he  and 
thU  Committee  on  Foreign  Balattons  inquire 
into  thla  matter. 

Sincerely  yours.  

ViCToa  O.  REirruuEa. 
Director,  tntemational  Affairt  De- 
partment. 

Cknt«c  roa  Bconouic  *kd 

SOCXAl.    iNVOaMATlOH, 

May  22,  1970. 
ErracT    or    UaaAWizATiOH    ow    Bdmah    Eif- 

naONMENT   TO    «B    DlSCTTBBSO    AT    iMTXaW*- 
TIONAL   SrifPOBTtTM    IN    UNriTD   STATBS 

uEiTtNa  jonrrLY  oacaNtzKO  bt  umttto  na- 
tions    AMD    tncmn     aoTO     woaxxas    of 

AMEatCA 

The  first  attempt  at  an  attack  on  the 
problems  or  the  human  environment  as  a 
Joint  effort  by  organlaed  labour  and  the 
United  Nations  will  be  made  at  an  interna- 
ilonal  symposium  to  be  held  in  Onoway, 
Michigan,  from  14  to  30  June. 

At  the  seven-day  meetmg,  Ooverum^nt  of- 
flcUIs.  International  eiperts,  induatrlallsta 
and  trade  union  representatives  will  review 
a  number  of  central  issues  affecting  the  hu- 
man environment  as  a  result  oJ  urbanization 
■ad  growth  ot  urban  settlements  throughout 
tb*  world. 

SpecLflcaUy.  tliey  will  consider  major 
treud^a  in  world  urbanization;  experience  in 
formulating  national  settlement  poUolee; 
the  ecological  aspecu  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment; the  human  stake  In  environment  Im- 
provement; and  approaches  to  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  human  environment. 

The  ByrapoiUum  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Jointly  with  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 

Twenty-four  of  the  participants  ware  in- 
vited by  tbe  United  Nations  from  some  30 
coimtrlea  of  Africa.  Asia,  Middle  East.  Latin 
America.  North  America  and  Europe.  The 
UAW  has  nominated  10  representaUvea  as 
partlclpasts.  In  addiuon.  six  consultants 
have  been  selected  to  prepare  dlscusalon  pa- 
pers on  the  substanUve  s^enda  items. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  Sympoelum,  a  press 
conference  will  be  held  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Headquarters,  New  York,  on  26  May. 
Jointly  by  Victor  Reuther.  Director  of  the 
International  Aflalrs  Department  of  UAW 
and  Philippe  de  Seynes,  United  Nations  Un- 
der-Secretary-Oeneral  for  Economic  and  So- 
ciAl  Affairs. 

THSMi  or  aTMPosrnu 

The  tlieme  of  the  symposium,  according 
to  a  background  paper  circulated  to  tbe  par- 
ticipants, Is  "tbe  impact  of  urbanisation  on 
man's  environment". 

The  increasing  pressure  on  existing  urban 
environment,  tbe  background  paper  says,  r«- 
axilts  from  population  growth  and  urban  mi- 
gration and  from  "the  ever-growing  physi- 
cal demands  placed  upon  the  environment 
by  man's  industrial  and  technological  ao- 
Uvitlaa". 

The  moet  recent  United  Nations  report  on 
the  subject*  estlmatee  that  the  world  ur- 
ban population  will  grow  from  900  million 
in  1060  to  more  than  3,000  million  by  the 
year  3000,  and  will  have  exceeded  total  rural 
population  by  that  time. 


Individual  countries  and  the  human  com- 
munity as  a  whole  must  develop  a  nuire 
rational  an<t  constructive  approach  to  fur- 
ther development,  the  background  paper 
states.  Many  experts,  It  adds,  have  expressed 
doubt  ae  tc  whether  existing  urban  centres 
c&n  be  expected  to  expand  indefinitely  along 
current  lines  of  physical,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative organization.  Previous  strategies 
for  urban  growth  do  not  appear  to  offer  the 
t>ame  safety  valve  in  tbe  decades  to  come  as 
was  thought  to  be  the  case  in  earlier  periods. 
It  points  out. 

oajKCTXvifl  or  arsfpoeiuic 

In  a  section  on  objectives,  the  background 
paper  says  that  Utie  Symposium  will  focus 
on  major  Issues  relating  to  the  effect  of 
urbanization  on  the   human   environment. 

T^e  Syn^oslum  will  Mso  serve  as  a  forum 
for  an  exchange  of  Information  and  experi- 
ence on  theee  Issues  between  experts,  ofll- 
clsls  and  trade  union  rvpreeentaUves  from 
both  developed  and  developing  oountrlea.  It 
will  make  recommendations  on  poUdee  and 
programmes  to  minimize  the  harmful  im- 
pact of  urbanization  on  tbe  environment, 
and  will  propose  guidelines  for  acUon  in  ttaJa 
area  at  the  1973  United  Nations  Ooofereno* 
on  Human  Envirooiment. 

BACKCSOnND    TO    STlCPOBItnS 

The  S>'mpoalum  has  been  organised  in 
response  tc  a  series  of  actions  taken  by  th* 
Oeneral  Assembly  since  1966. 

In  guidelines  laid  down  In  a  resolution  ■ 
in  December  1966.  the  Assembly  reoom- 
mended  that  Member  States  assume  a  major 
role  In  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem 
and  called  for  international  assistance  to 
developing  countries  in  the  field  of  bousing, 
building  and  planning. 

The  United  Nations  Committee  on  Bous- 
ing, Building  and  Planning  was  asked  to 
work  out  "practical  and  effective  meaauTea" 
for  carrying  out  t^e  recom menrtatlona  aat 
out  In  the  Assembly's  resolution. 

In  a  resolutictti  ■  last  year,  establishing  a 
preparatory  committee  for  the  1973  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment, the  Assembly  Invited  interected  inter- 
governmental and  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations to  lend  every  possible  assistance  In 
the  pr^KiraUons  for  the  Conference. 

In  another  action  *  last  year,  the  Aasembly 
decided  to  consider  the  question  of  housing, 
building  and  planning  as  a  matter  of  prior- 
ity at  its  1970  regular  session,  and  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  report  for 
this  purpose. 

^eclflcally.  the  Secretary-Oeneral  was 
asked  to  report  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  problems  and  priorities  confronting 
Member  States  In  this  field.  He  was  also 
asked  to  make  recommendations  In  building 
and  financing  costs  and  on  the  need  for  low- 
income  housing,  rural  housing,  communis 
facilities  and  environmental  ImproTementa. 

ACXMDA   OUTLUfm 

The  main  Items  for  dlaooselon  will  be  as 

follows: 
Major  trends  In  world  urbanization: 
Experience    In    formulating   national   aet- 

telement  policies  and  regional  urbanization 

programmes: 

(a)  In  a  centrally-planned  economy: 

(b)  In  an  mdustnaUy  developed  country; 

(c)  In  adevelopmgcoxintry: 
Ecological  aspects  of  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment: 

The  human  stake  in  anrlnmniental  Im- 
provement; 

Approaches  to  comprehensive  planning  for 
I  he  human  environment. 


I  Growth  of  World  Vrtian  and  Rural  Popu- 
lation. 1930-2000.  United  Nations,  New  York, 
1969;  SaJes  Publication  ST/SOA/Series  A/44; 
Sales  No.  £.88JanJ. 
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Stmposium  oh  thk  Impact  or  UaaAMtsATioir 
OM  Mak's  Bnvibohksnt 

A.  BSCKCaoCrND 

1.  The  Umted  Nations  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Trade  Union  of  the  United 
Automobile  Aero^ace  and  AgricuUtiial  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America  (UAW)  will  con- 
vene a  meeting  to  review  a  number  of  central 
issues  affecting  the  human  environment  as 
a  result  of  urbanization  and  growUi  of  urban 
settlements  throughout  the  world. 

3.  Increasing  pressure  on  tbe  existing  ur- 
ban environment  as  a  result  of  papulation 
growUi  and  urban  migration,  and  the  ever- 
growing physical  demands  placed  upon  the 
cavlronment  by  man's  Industrial  azid  tech- 
nological activities  have  made  It  clear  that 
individual  countries,  and  in  fact  the  human 
community  ae  a  whole,  must  develop  a  more 
rational  and  constructive  approach  to  fur- 
ther development.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  tbe  rapldJy  growing  urban  areas 
of  the  world.  The  moet  recent  United  Nations 
report  on  this  subject  mdlcates  that  by  the 
end  of  the  present  century  the  world  wiU 
have  changed  from  a  basically  rural  organi- 
zation to  one  that  Is  predominantly  iirban; 
and  tbe  trend  l»  expected  to  continue.^  In 
numerical  terms,  the  report  estimates  that 
the  world  urban  population  will  grow  from 
990  million  in  i960  to  over  3,000  million  over 
the  year  2000.  and  will  have  exceeded  total 
rural  population  by  that  time. 

3.  The  United  Nations  and  many  other 
international  organizations  are  seriously 
concerned  about  tlie  environmental  impact 
of  an  urban  growth  of  this  magnltuae.  Many 
exi>erts  have  expressed  doubt  to  whether  ex- 
isting urban  centres  can  be  ojcpected  to  ex- 
pand indefinltlvely  along  current  lines  of 
physical,  ^■^a"*'**^^  and  administrative  orga- 
nization. Previous  strateglee  for  urtMn 
growth  such  as  new  towns  and  the  opening 
uf  new  terrltorloa,  Utnlted  ae  they  are  by  the 
consb^alnte  of  current  investment  trends, 
nnHTyring  and  political  oo>isldera.tilons,  do  not 
appear  to  offer  the  same  safety  valve  in  the 
decades  to  oocne  as  was  thought  to  be  the 
case  in  earlier  periods.  Current  projections 
indicate  that  the  vast  majority  ot  urban 
grovhth  will  take  place  In  *Tt*ting  oantfea. 
This  glvee  rise  to  ths  concern  flsprassad 
above  and  such  questions  as:  (a)  What  la 
Ukely  to  be  the  impact  of  tiie  increased 
numboTB,  size  and  density  of  urban  popula- 
tions on  a  scale  never  before  experienced  in 
most  parte  of  the  world '  Ttie  question  raises 
impUoations  regarding  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vide employment,  health  (both  mental  and 
phyaLcai) ,  housing  and  oomm unity  facilitlea, 
education,  reareaOaa  and  other  expected 
urban  aervlces.  (b)  On  another  level  it  is 
neoeasary  to  evaluate  the  probahle  impact 
on  the  natural  ecological  environment:  air, 
water,  vegetation  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
an  urban  world.  Will  the  mwing  of  ao  many 
people  create  entirely  new  conditions  or  will 
It  merely  extend  the  preeent  ones?  "niese  an 
some  of  the  Issues  which  It  is  hoped  ttie 
meeting  win  at  least  be  able  to  begin  to 
define. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  EnvlroDment,  which  Is  to  be  bttld  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  June  1073,  win  also 
be  oonalderlng  problems  arising  from  urban- 
ization and  the  Incraased  pressure  upon 
human  settlement.  The  problem  of  human 
settlamente  was  identified  by  the  Advisory 
Oofnmlttee  on  the  AppUoation  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Development  as  osie  of  the 
three  main  categories  of  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference.  In  preparation  for 
the  Oociferanoe  and  in  parUcular  o^  thoee 
elamecitA  dealing  with  the  urban  influence 


»  Ortrtcth  of  World  Urban  and  Sural  Popu- 
lation, 1930-3000.  United  NaUons.  New  Tork. 
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aad  the  problems  ot  human  ■etuwneote.  U 
Is  desirable  w  IdeuUfy  the  specific  influence 
of  such  problems  In  xu-bonlzliig  countries. 
Relevant  experience  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  such  Usuee  and  Its  ftppUcaUon,  partlcu- 
larty  in  developing  couutrlea,  can  be  more 
clearly  understood.  The  Symposium  can  also 
serve  therelote  as  a  Orat  step  towards  IdenU- 
tylng  major  Issues.  ftfibembUng  Inlormation 
and  preparing  documentation  relaung  to 
humih  setUemeuts  lor  the  1972  Conference. 
S  In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved, at  Ita  24th  aeasion,  a  resolution  in 
which  It  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
submit  a  report  ascertaining  the  problems 
and  priorities  confronting  member  sUtea  of 
the  united  Nations  In  the  field  of  housing, 
building  and  planning,  and  In  particular 
giving  information  on  trends  m  building  and 
financing  coat*  and  the  need  for  lam  cost 
h^juslng,  community  fBcllUles  and  environ- 
mental improvemenu.  together  with  his  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  on  this 
matter.*  The  Symposium  wUl  asaUt  In  pro- 
viding background  material  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report,  and  in  focussing  the  dis- 
cussion which  takes  place  on  the  central 
Uaues  which  confront  the  world  In  relation 
to  urbanization. 

6.  In  reeponse  to  theee  boalc  requlremenu. 
and  to  a  growing  world-wide  Interest  In  the 
problem  of  human  settlementa  and  their  fu- 
ture development,  the  meetmg  has  been  or- 
ganized in  concert  with  the  International 
Umon  of  the  United  Automobile,  Aerospace 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  which  has  oflered  full  host  faclU- 
lles.  

8.  OSJICTXTIS 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  meetmg  is  to  assem- 
ble leading  professionals,  government  offi- 
cials and  Indus wlallsta  from  a  number  of 
counu-les,  and  trade  union  representatives  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  urbonlasatlon  and  tu 
Impact  on  man's  enrtronment.  SpeclilcaUy. 
the  objecuvea  will  be: 

(SI  To  focus  on  the  major  is&uea  involved 
In  the  direction  and  control  of  urbanization 
trends  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
environment: 

tb)  Tto  exchange  information  amd  experl- 
•nce  on  these  Issues  between  infMined  ex- 
perts, offlclals  and  trade  union  representa- 
tives from  both  developed  and  developing 
countries; 

(c)  To  formulate  recommendatlona  on 
pollclea  and  programmes  to  minimize  the 
harmful  impact  of  urbanlaatlon  on  the 
environment; 

(d)  to  offer  basic  guidelines  on  the  ap- 
proach that  the  United  Nations  should  fol- 
low In  this  field  in  relation  to  the  1073 
Conference. 

C.   OBCANtEATIOM   OF  TH«   MXKTXNO 

1.  The  Symposium  Is  being  aponsored  by 
the  United  NaUons  In  cooperation  with  the 
Intemailoual  Union.  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  Within  the  United  Nations 
the  meeting  Is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Technical  Co-operation  and  the  Centre  for 
Housing.  Building  and  Planning  which  will 
be  resporislble  for  the  organization  aid  ad- 
mmistratlve  arrangements  lor  the  Sympo- 
aHim.  The  Union  will  assume  responslblUty 
for  the  meeting  facilities,  food  and  lodging 
of  all  partlciponw,  the  services  of  the  Tech- 
nical Secretary,  and  the  provision  of  certain 
other  sevices.  The  United  Nations  will  in- 
vite 20  International  experts  and  will  select 
constiltants  to  prepare  the  main  discussion 
papers.  It  wtU  also  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  translation  of  the  meeting 
documentation  and  other  services.  The  Union 
wlU  nominate  10  representatives  ss  partici- 
pants. Invitations  wlU  also  bo  extended  to  a 
number  of   addltlonai   observers   and   other 


guesU.  The  meeting  wUl  be  chaired  by  two 
co-directors  one  appointed  by  the  UAW. 

2.  The  Sympoalima  wUl  consist  of  plenary 
meetings  at  which  the  discu&iion  papers  wUl 
be  Introduced  for  each  item  of  the  agenda. 
as  weU  as  fllmr.  exhibitions  and  the  review 
uf  publications  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials 

p.   AGKNOA 

The  main  Items  for  discussion  wlU  be  ss 
follows: 

Item  I.  Major  trends  In  world  urbaniza- 
tion. 

Item  II.  Experience  in  formulating  nation- 
al settlement  policies  and  regional  urbaul- 
zatlcui  programmes: 

(a)  In  a  centrally  planned  economy; 

(b)  In  an  Industrial  developed  country; 

(c)  In  a  developing  countrj-; 
Item  lU.  Ecological  ospects  of  the  Urban 

Environment; 

Item  IV,  The  human  stake  In  environ- 
mental improvement: 

Item  V .  Approaches  to  comprehensl  ve 
planning  for  the  human  environment. 

2.  One  main  paper  will  be  prepared  for 
each  agenda  item  (three  under  Item  11).  In 
addition  to  the  author  who  wUl  present  the 
paper,  there  will  be  four  panelists  for  each 
main  Item. 

r.    LANGtIAGSa 


The  working  languages  of  ths  UN  (Kng- 
llah,  French.  Spanish.  Russian)  will  be  used 
for  sU   working   papers   and  Interpretation 

faculties. 

O.    XniE    AND    PUICX    or    KSEnWG 

The  symposium  is  scheduled  to  take  plsce 
in  Onowoy,  Michigan,  USA,  from  14  to  20 
June  1970.  The  UAW  offered  host  faculties 
at  Its  new  Family  Education  Center  at  Black 
I^ke. 

H.   PSOJKCT   FOLLOW- UP 

It  Is  proposed  that  an  edited  version  of  the 
Symposium  papers  and  discussion  will  be 
published  as  a  document  for  wide  dissemi- 
nation in  the  four  UN  languages,  thus  pro- 
viding a  major  contribution  to  the  docu- 
mentation for  the  1972  Conference. 

I,   nNANCXAL   ABKANGEUKNTS 

1.  The  United  Nations  wUl  bear  the  fol- 
lowing costs  with  regard  to  participants 
whom  it  Invites: 

Round  trip  economy  class  air  transporta- 
tion between  the  country  of  origin's  airport 
of  departure  and  the  location  of  the  meet- 
ing; 

Round  trip  economy  class  air  transporta- 
tion between  country  of  origin  or  duty  sta- 
tion of  expert  consultants,  interpreters,  sec- 
retaries and  other  staff. 

2.  The  United  Auto  Workers  will  provide 
food  and  lodging  for  all  participants  for  the 
duration  of  the  Symposium. 

3.  No  expenditures  for  the  travel  or  other 
costs  incurred  by  dependents  who  may  ac- 
company participants;  cosU  incurred  by  par- 
ticipants with  respect  to  travel  insurance, 
accident  insurance,  medical  bills  and  hos- 
pitalization fees  In  connexion  with  their  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting;  or  compensation  in 
the  event  of  death  or  dlsabUlty  of  partici- 
pants while  attending  the  meeting,  will  be 
paid  by  the  United  Nations  or  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

Febsttast  la,  1070. 
Hon.  Jacob  D.  Bcam. 
The  American  Ambasaador.  Moscow.  UMSJl.. 

American   Embassy — Box  M.  APO,  New 

York,  N.Y. 


>  Qenerol  Assembly  resolution  2598  (XXIV) 
of  12  December  IBOO. 


Mt  Dzas  Ma.  AifSAssADos:  For  some  years 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 
have  been  quietly  pursuing  contacts  with 
trade  union  representatives  In  various  East- 
em  countries.  In  addition  to  the  very  wide 
contacts  which  we  already  enjoy  In  Western 
countries  and  the  developing  countries.  We 
have  already  bad  one  delegation  visit  the 
Sovlst  Union,  and  we  have  received  a  trade 


union  delegation  as  guesU  of  UAW.  This  past 
year  we  were  pleased  to  have,  as  our  guests, 
very  high  level  trade  union  delegations  from 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.  I  recall  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  had  on  a  recent  visit  to  Mos- 
cow to  speok  with  you  briefly  about  what 
our  Intentions  are  in  this  regard. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Inform 
you  of  an  Invitation  which  we  have  extended 
to  Mr.  Boris  Averlanov.  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  for  the  All  Union  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Soviet  Trade  Unions.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  of  Inviutlon  to  Mr.  Averlanov  is  en- 
closed. I  wish  to  underscore  the  point  that 
Mr.  Averlanov  will  be  the  guest  of  the  UAW 
during  his  stay  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
gramming his  stay. 

I  write  you  to  solicit  your  cooperation  In 
expediting  the  Issuance  of  a  visa  for  Mr. 
Averlanov. 

Respecaully  yours,  ^^ 

VXCTOS  O.  RKOTBZa, 

Djrecfor,   /nfemoftonal  Affairn  Depart' 
ment. 

FzsBUAmr  12,  IBTO. 
Mr.  Boub  A.  AvKaiANOV. 

IXrecfor,  International  Department,  All 
Union  Ccntroi  Council  of  Soviet  Trade 
Unions,  Moscow.  V.8SJt. 
Mt  Dzab  Bosxs:  I  recaU  our  conversation 
during  my  last  visit  with  you  In  September, 
19«9.  when  we  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
your  making  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
We  welcome  this  opportimlty  not  only  to 
meet  and  talk  with  you  about  matters  of 
common  concern,  but  we  also  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  show  you  a  bit  of  our  country 
and  our  trade  union  activities  as  but  a  small 
measure  of  repayment  for  the  kindness  and 
generosity  with  which  you  have  received  nu- 
merous representatives  of  our  organization. 
AS  to  the  time  of  the  visit,  I  know  thot 
you  will  be  most  occupied  during  the  early 
days  of  May  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
First  of  May  celebrations.  When  these  are 
behind  you  and  you  are  free  to  undertake  a 
vUlt  to  us,  we  wm  be  happy  to  receive  you. 
The  month  of  May  should  be  a  pleasant 
month  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  win  be  a  good  time  when  the  leader- 
ship of  our  union  will  have  a  alight  pause 
between  our  national  convention  and  the 
beginning  of  major  collective  bargaining  ne- 
gotiations Later  in  the  summer  will,  of 
course,  find  all  of  our  people  deeply  en- 
grossed in  the  negotiations  of  msjor  agree- 
ments. 

As  to  the  duraUon  of  your  stay,  thU  de- 
pends entirely  upon  your  own  desires  and 
the  time  you  can  give  to  such  a  visit.  Cer- 
tainly, we  would  hope  you  could  stay  tor 
at  least  three  weeks. 

Perhaps  It  has  already  come  to  yovir  atten- 
tion that  the  UAW  has  extended  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  to  act  as  host  for 
an  international  planning  conference  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Impact  of  Urbanization  on 
the  Human  Environment"  We  have  sug- 
gested that  this  planning  conference  would 
meet  at  our  new  UAW  Family  EducaUon 
Center  In  northern  Michigan.  The  United 
Nations  has  agreed,  in  principle,  and  are 
contemplating  participation  by  represenU- 
tlves  of  twenty  countries  and,  of  cotirse.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  should  feel  free 
to  Invite  prominent  trade  imlonlsts  from 
both  the  industrallzed  and  developing 
coim  tries. 

It  Is  still  our  hope  that  this  conference 
will  be  convened  at  our  Center  on  May  10. 
and  extend  for  five  or  six  days.  It  Is  our  hope 
also  that  your  schedule  would  permit  your 
arriving  in  sufficient  time  to  participate  in 
that  meeting  where  you  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  not  only  key  representa- 
tives of  many  nations,  but  also  some  key 
trade  union  personalities.  There  is.  however, 
a  possibility  that  the  Inner  machinery  of 
the  United  Natlcns  may  not  move  sufficiently 
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fast  to  permit  holding  that  meeting  as  early 
as  May  10.  and  it  may  have  to  be  rescheduled 
for  eairly  Fall.  However,  whether  or  not  this 
meeting  does  take  place  in  May.  we  are 
nevertheless  prepared  to  welcome  you  and 
assist  you  In  making  such  visits  and  holding 
such  conversations  as  you  may  desire. 

Do  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence as  to  what  date  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  your  arrival. 

Please  accept  my  very  best  personal  wishes 
for  you  and  your  family,  as  well  as  for  your 
colleagues  in  your  tmlon. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Victor  G.  Reittheb, 
Director,  International  Affairs  Department. 

Peqbi:abt  26.  1970. 
Mr.  Boais  A.  Avcbianov. 

Director,     International     Department.     All 
Union  Central  Coun-cil  of  Soviet  Tr/ute 
Unions,   Moscow,   US.S.R. 
Subject:   Invitation  to  Attend  and  Partici- 
pate In   Conference   of  UN  Experts   on 
"The   Impact   of   Urbanization    on    the 
Human    Environment"    to    be    held    at 
UAW  Family  Education  Center,  Onoway. 
Michigan,  June   14-20,   1970. 
Mt  Dear  Boris:  The  officers  and  members 
of   our  one   million   six   hundred    thousand 
member  organleatlon  are  enormously  pleased 
that  the  General  Assembly   of   the   United 
Nations  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Swedish 
government  to  convene  in  1972  a  world  con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment. 

Exactly  one  year  ago,  on  January  14,  1969, 
Walter  Reuther.  the  President  of  our  organl- 
aatlon,  directed  our  Interest  and  our  support 
for  this  UN  action.  The  growing  concern 
throughout  the  world  regarding  the  human 
environment  reflects  the  growing  Interest 
not  only  of  ofQclal  governments,  but  like- 
wise of  n^n -governmental  organizations  and. 
of  course,  of  many  millions  of  private  citizens 
throughout  the  world. 

As  an  expression  of  our  deep  personal  con- 
cern of  our  organization,  the  UAW  expressed 
to  the  United  Nations  Its  interest  in  assist- 
ing in  promoting  the  widest  Interest  and 
support  for  this  UN  effort. 

On  November  13.  1969,  the  UAW  extended 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  UN,  offering  that 
our  organization  would  serve  as  host  for  the 
convening  of  a  small  Planning  Conference 
of  the  UN  participants  on  on  Important 
aspect  of  the  broad  question  relatmg  to 
human  environment.  This  proposed  confer- 
ence was  to  deal  with  "The  Impact  of 
Urbanization  on  the  Human  Environment" 
as  part  of  the  Implementation  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  Resolution  No.  2398. 

The  oIBcers  of  the  UAW  are  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  the  United  Nations  has  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  the  offer  of  the  UAW 
to  serve  as  host  for  such  a  conference.  Joint 
planning  meetings  at  the  staff  level  between 
Mr.  PhlUppe  De  Seynes,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  UN;  Mr  R.  Joseph  Crooks,  Director  of 
Centre  for  Housing,  Btilldlng  and  Planning. 
and  the  UAW  have  been  held.  It  has  now 
been  firmly  established  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  Invite  technical  experts  from  ap- 
proximately  twenty  different  member  na- 
tions of  the  UN,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  UN-related  organizations. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union,  as 
host  for  the  conference,  has  been  invited  to 
extend  Invitations  to  a  limited  number  of 
trade  tmlon  leaders  representative  of  the 
major  oontlnente  as  well  as  both  the  devel- 
oping and  the  Industrialized  nations. 

I  have  the  great  pleostu-e  of  extending  to 
you,  In  behalf  of  President  Walter  Reuther 
and  the  offlcera  of  the  UAW,  a  warm  Invita- 
tion to  attend  and  participate  In  this  most 
historic  conference.  We  ajso  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  have  you  visit  the  new  and 
unique  Family  Education  Center  of  UAW.  A 
brochure  sbowlng  the  facilities  of  the  Cen- 
ter Is  enclosed.  Tou  will,  of  couise,  be  a 
guest  of  the  UAW  for  the  duration  of 
the  conference.  We  sincerely  hope  that  your 


schedule  will  permit  your  attendance.  We 
know  that  problems  of  the  environment  are 
of  pressing  concern  to  workers  and  trade 
imlons  as  welt  as  goveriunents  around  the 
world,  and  we  know  that  your  attendance 
and  your  participation  will  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  what  must  be  a 
coordinated  worldwide  effort. 

If  you  are  able  to  accept  our  Invitation,  we 
shall  Immediately  forward  to  you  more  de- 
tails concerning  the  conference. 

May  we  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

^noerely  youn, 

Vicroa  O.  RcuTHia, 
Director.  International  Affairs  Department. 

Moscow.  UjB^.11., 
Fel>ruary  2S,  1870. 
Mr.  VicTOE  Q.  RriTTBsa. 
Director,  International  Affairs  Department, 
UAW,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Ma.  RstTTHEii:   I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  13  and  am  interested  to 
learn  that  you  have  extended  an  Invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Boris  Averl- 
anov, Director  of  the  International  Affairs 
for  the  AU-Unlon  Central  Council  of  Soviet 
Trade  Unions, 

Our  Consulate  tells  me  that  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Avertanov's  formal  visa  application  Is  sent 
to  the  Embassy  through  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  we  will  request  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Department  of  Stat*  under 
current  exchange  procedures.  The  D^iart- 
ment  of  Stau  Ukes  to  have  twenty  days  to 
process  such  cases. 

I  shall  personally  keep  myself  InfOTmed 
about  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  D.  Bbam, 

Avibatsador. 

Februakt  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Emobt  C.  Swank, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af' 
fairs.  Department  of  State.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Mr.  Swank:  I  wanted  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  Just  sent 
to  Ambassador  Beam  in  Moscow,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  inviutlon  which 
we  have  extended  to  Mr.  Boris  Averlanov  of 
the  Soviet  Trade  Unions,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  the  United  States  as  guest  of  the 
UAW. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  co- 
operation In  helping  to  expedite  the  prompt 
issuance  of  a  visa  for  Mr.  Averlanov,  When 
last  we  had  a  delegation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  a  few  years  ago,  the  members  of  the 
delegation  were  kept  waiting  In  the  wings 
until  the  very  eleventh  hour  before  they 
knew  whether  visas  would  be  lasued.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  avoid  such  embarrass- 
ment again. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  alerting  both 
you  and  our  Ambassador  to  Moscow  at  the 
very  moment  when  our  invitation  has  been 
extended. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ViCTOa  O.  RSUTHKE. 

Dire^or.  International  Affairs  Department. 

DEPARTSnENT  OF  STATX. 

Washinffton,  D.C,  May  5, 1970. 
Mr.  Victor  O.  Retttheb. 

Director.  Intematioruil  Affairs  Department. 
International  Union,  United  Automo1>ile, 
Aerospace   and  Affrieultural   Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Mr.  Revtheb:  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Swank,  who  Is  presently  traveling  In  Eastern 
Europe,  I  am  replying  to  yotir  letter  to  him 
of  February  13  regarding  the  Invitation  ex- 
tended by  you  to  Mr.  Boris  Averlanov  to  vtalt 
the  United  States  as  a  gueet  of  the  UAW. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  United 
States  Government  has  concluded  that  It  Is 
Inadvisable  at  this  time  to  change  our  long- 


standing policy  on  the  admission  of  Soviet 
labor  offlclals  to  this  country.  Tou  are,  I 
am  sure,  familiar  with  the  rationale  under- 
lying this  policy. 

The  Department,  therefore,  does  not  plan 
to  recommend  that  the  Attorney  General 
grant  a  waiver  of  Mr.  Averlanov's  inadmissi- 
bility under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Should  he  apply  for  a  visa  to  come  here 
under  the  circumstances  outlined  In  yotir 
letter  to  Mr.  Swank. 

I  know  that  this  decision  will  disappoint 
you  but  perhaps  you  will  find  this  infor- 
mation useful  In  connection  with  your  In- 
vitation to  Mr.  Averlanov. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

AnoLPH  Dttbs. 
Country  Director. 
Soviet  Union  Affairs. 

Washington. — ^Tbe  State  Department  eald 
today  it  has  denied  a  visa  to  a  Soviet  labor 
leader  who  had  wanted  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  In  Michigan  In 
mld-Jtme. 

The  Russian  is  Boris  A.  Averlanov,  director 
for  International  Affairs  of  the  All-Unlon 
Central  Council  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions,  The 
UAW  asked  the  State  Department  several 
months  ago  to  grant  him  a  visa  so  that  be 
could  attend  a  symposium  being  sponsored 
by  the  umted  Nations  and  the  UAW  June 
14-20  at  Onoway,  Mich. 

A  department  spokesman  said  the  UAW 
was  advised  of  the  denial.  The  department 
also  told  the  UAW  It  would  not  recommend 
to  the  Justice  Department  that  a  waiver  be 
granted,  as  it  has  In  the  case  of  some  Com- 
munists prohibited  by  law  from  securing 
visas  through  normal  channels. 

The  Department  spokesman  declined  to 
say  why  the  Department  would  not  ask  a 
waiver.  However,  other  offlclals  said  that  In 
general  It  had  been  the  policy  to  exclude 
Russian  labor  leaders  unless  they  came  as 
officials  to  attend  some  United  Nations  affair 
In  New  York. 

[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post.  June  11,  19661 
RzDs'   VisAa   Blocked   bt   AFL-CIO — Bovi»r 

L>ABo«  Gboup  Excbangx  Thwakiko  bt  StAx 

Depasthent  Auis 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld ) 

The  AFL-CIO,  working  through  the  SUte 
Department,  has  kept  a  soviet  labor  group 
from  coming  to  the  United  States  on  an 
exchange  set  up  by  a  private  American 
organization. 

This  Is  the  most  recent  instance  of  an 
AFL-CIO  block  being  placed  across  one  of 
the  "bridges"  President  Johnson  says  be 
would  like  to  build  to  Communist  countries. 

It  also  helped  determine  United  Auto 
Workers  Piealdent  Walter  P.  Reuther.  earlier 
this  week,  to  level  an  unprecedented  public 
challenge  to  George  Meany,  head  of  the  18- 
mlUlon-member,  pollUcsUy  powerful  labor 
federation. 

OBJSCTS   TO   BOTOOTT 

Reuther  speclOcaUy  objected  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  boycott  of  an  International  lAbor  Orga- 
nization conference  In  Geneva,  after  a  Pole 
was  elected  Its  first  Communist  president 
last  week. 

Meany  held  public  silence  yesterday  on 
R«uther's  challenge. 

Nor  would  Meany  comment  on  Geneva 
press  reports  thot  the  AFL-CIO  was  con- 
templating a  break  with  the  ILO.  a  special 
United  Nations  agency.  The  labor  delegation 
Is  expected  to  leave  Geneva  today. 

VISAS   DENIED 

The  thwarted  labor  exchange  was  worked 
out  by  a  private  New  TOTk  based  group,  the 
Citizen  Exchange  Corps,  headed  by  adman 
Stephen  D.  James.  Sight  Russians  were  to 
arrive  June  8.  On  June  2,  James  said,  he 
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learned  their  vl»a  >ppUc»Uoni  bad  t»en 
dealed. 

High  Department  eouixsea  made  clear  that 
AIV-CIO  preasure  wae  responsible  for  the 
denial.  The  Department  "a  stated  reawn  for 
the  rejection  mirrored  the  AFV-CIO  8i»nd: 
that  the  Soviet  group  Included  »ome  union 
omclala;  that  although  they  sought  Individ- 
ual tourl3t  rtsas.  they  were  In  fact  a  union 
delegation:  and  that  admitting  them  would 
equate  Soviet  and  American  unlone  and 
lead  unjustified  status  to  the  Ruselana. 

Angry  UAW  officials,  who  had  Informally 
arranged  the  Rusalana'  Washington  and  De- 
troit programs,  are  now  lobbying  for  their 
visas  in  Upper  Washington  echelons. 

OTKEB   GUXVANCE3 

The  UAW.  the  aingle  big  detente -minded 
union  actively  bucking  the  cold-war  poUclee 
of  the  AFI/-CIO,  has  other  gnevancea: 

The  Federation  throuied  a  proposal  by  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Poland.  John  A. 
OronoutW.  to  send  some  Pollsh-speaklng 
unionists  from  hU  home  state  of  Wisconsin 
to  Poland.  _   

It  warned  locaU  to  avoid  a  visiting  Tugo- 
8L»7  union  official  Iwt  year  and  npontdSy 
blocked  a  contemplated  sppearance  by  the 
man  at  American  Univcrelty.  Said  to  be  the 
only  Communist  union  leader  to  get  an  Amer- 
ican visa  since  the  war.  the  TugoeUv  wms 
received  inlormaUy  by  the  UAW. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  stifled  internal  State 
Dcporunent  efforts  to  lunnel  some  of  the 
American  Government's  foreign  labor  acuvl- 
ties  through  sepvmtA  American  unions,  in- 
stead of  oontinulng  to  funnel  them  au 
through  the  AFL-CIO. 

Sitting  there  as  Meany's  director  of  inter- 
DAtlonal  affaire  is  Jay  Lovestone.  »ni«*«J* 
fcnu-Communist  accused  recently  by  his 
UAW  counterpart  and  long-lasting  foe.  Victor 
Reu;her.  of  being  "Involved"  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

MOUZNATCD   BT   UXAHT 

sitting  at  the  St*te  Department  end  of  the 
lalwr- government  conduit  Is  George  P. 
Delaaey.  Special  A^sUtai.t  to  the  Secretary 
and  Coordinator  of  Iniematlonal  L*bor  AI- 
fairt.  Nominated  by  Meany  for  his  Job,  De- 
Uney  formerly  wms  an  AFL-CIO  intematlonal 
repre£«ataU've- 

Delaney  u  one  of  two  VB.  Government 
delegatea  to  the  Geneva  ILO  conference. 
Labor  and  business  put  up  their  own  dele- 
gates. The  0JB.  pays  the  way  for  them  alL 

A  State  Department  spokesman  was  asked 
yesterday  whether  Deianey  was  backing  the 
AFL-CIO  conference  boycott  or  the  \J3. 
Government  position,  which  is  to  accept 
the  tripartite  delegation  but  to  be  against 
the  boycott.  The  spokeaman  said  "nobody 
knows"  DelanefB  poslUon  but  It  was  "ae- 
sumed"  he  supported  the  Oovemment. 

It  U  through  Deianey  that  the  AFL-CIO 
recommends  candidates  for  the  80-odd  labor 
ftttache  porta  in  VjS.  EmbasaiM.  Onion 
sources  say  the  attaches  are  generally  union 
men  dependent  not  on  State  but  on  the 
AFL-CIO  for  their  cmreers. 

That  is  why.  Informed  critics  say.  the  at- 
taches tend  to  show  the  AFL-CIO  distaste 
for  unions  it  considers  Communist  or  Com- 
mimlst-tainted.  and  why  more  Embassy  over- 
tures are  not  made  to  the  democratic  left 
abroad. 

iFrom  The  Evening  Star.  June  14.  1M6| 
ViSTT    BT    Sovnrr    Uwiow    Amsa    Postponw) 

UMTIL    S«PT«l€flWI 

iBy  Lee  Cohn) 
A  visit  here  by  six  Russian  imion  leaders- 
blocked  by  ihe  State  Department  and  tiie 
AP1.-CIO — has  been  postponed  at  lea^t  iintil 
September.  Amertcan  apioscrs  ol  the  tour 
&ald  today. 


The  Russians  were  denied  visas  tor  a  visit  gate  to  come  to  an  affair,  an  activity  of  toe 

scheduled  to  start  June  fl  under  the  cultural  United  Auto  Workers  at  Black  lAke  in  Ona- 

exchange  program  *»y-  Michigan.          „        ^   ^         ^    ^ 

Upholding  objections  by  AFL-CIO  Presl-  The  fact  Is.  the  United  Auto  Workers  are 

dent  George  Meany.   the  State  Deparrment  the  host,  but  the  convenor  of  thai  confer- 

refused  to  allow  the  visit  because  the  tour  ence.  as  you  know,  ts  the  United  Nations. 

irrouD  looked  too  much  like  a  trade  union  This  is  s  matter  that  lies  between  the  United 
delegation. 


Meany  considers  go  vermnent-con  trolled 
unions  in  Communist  countries  a  sham,  and 
a  15  against  Stale  Department  policy  to  rec- 
ognize these  unloiis  as  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  workers. 

The  department  invoked  this  poUcy  even 
though  the  all  Husslan  union  leaders  and 
two  rank-and-file  workere  who  planned  to 
accompany  them  had  applied  for  visas  sa 
individual  tourL-^u,  not  as  a  delegation. 

Stephen  D.  James  of  New  York,  head  of 
the  private  organization  sponAoring  the  tour, 
consulted  department  officials  and  said  they 
indicated  the  unionists  would  receive  visas 
If  their  group  were  enjorged  to  Include  more 
workers  and  rcpresentsuves  of  the  general 
community. 

James,  president  of  the  Citizens  Exchange 
Corps,  advised  the  Ruolans  to  meet  this 
condition. 

lu  a  cable  received  by  Jame&  yesterday. 
Boris  Averlanov  of  the  All-Unlon  Central 
Trade  Union  Congress  raised  no  objection  to 
expanding  the  group.  But  Averlanov  s&ld 
the  vUlt  should  be  postponed  until  Septem- 
ber. 

James  had  proposed  rescheduling  the  visit 
to  start  this  week,  so  It  could  be  completed 
before  the  July  9  departure  of  166  Americans 
(or  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Stale  Depart- 
ment  officials  told  him.  however,  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  process  the  Russians' 
visas  so  qutcUy. 

Although  disappointed  and  embarrassed  by 
the  delay.  James  said  he  will  proceed  with 
plans  for  a  September  visit. 

He  said  he  will  consult  the  State  Depart- 
ment m  an  attempt  to  clarify  poUcy.  and 
will  discuBS   tour  plans  with  the  Russians 


States  Government  and  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  layman.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Convention  which  permitted  the  United 
Nations  to  be  housed  on  American  soli 
granted  to  them  certain  immunities  as  to  the 
entry  of  necessary  personnel.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
clase  of  personnel  who  are  bo  barred,  namely, 
labor  personnel. 

I  can  understand  why  a  certain  Individual 
may  be  barred  because  of  his  personal  pact 
activity  Inimical  to  the  United  States,  but 
this  bualnees  of  denying  only  certain,  a  cer- 
tain claaa,  namely,  labor  repreeentatlvee.  I 
suppose  means  either  they  think  they  are 
more  red  than  the  reds  or  that  we  In  Isbor 
in  the  United  States  are  more  susceptible 
than  a  businessman  or  the  farmer  out  in 
Iowa,  who  was  the  host  to  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev. I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  and 
I  hope  It  can  be  reversed,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  UN  conference  can  go  ahead  because 
the  whole  question  of  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere. tbU  world  being  a  total  system, 
can  only  be  done  on  an  international  basis. 

Question:  kfr.  Woodcock,  this  increasing 
automation  that  you  anticipate  In  the  indus- 
try, what  Is  that  going  to  do  to  the  auto 
workers  and  especially  those  on  tbe  oaaembly 
line,  and  do  you,  looking  ahead,  say,  maybe 
to  the  next  oontract  negotiations  after  this 
one,  do  you  anucipate  a  situation  In  which 
you  wlU  have  to  press  for  a  shorter  work  week 
In  order  to  spread  employment? 

Ifr.  Woodcock.  Well,  let  me  add  to  It  one 
Illustration  that  I  gave  in  response  to  Mr. 
Joyce,  tliat  It  has  always  been  axiomatic  In 
the  industry  that  an  automobile  assembly 
plant  could  only  operate  on  a  two-shift  basis. 
So  a  few  months  ago  in  Norwood,  Ohio.  Oen- 


during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  next     ^^  Motors  Corporation   put   into  effect   a 


month. 

The  dispute  over  the  Rus^^lam"  visit  la  ex- 
pected to  come  up  during  a  special  meeting 
of  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  here 
Thursday.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  a  member  of 
tue  councU.  objects  vehemently  to  Meany's 
pulley  of  trying  to  isolate  Russian  unions. 

Meany  called  the  council  meeting  mainly 
to  thrash  out  a  related  quarrel  with  Reuther 
over  the  U.S  labor  delegation's  boycott  of 
the  International  lAhor  Organiaa* ion's  con- 
ference, now  In  progress  Ln  Geneva. 

with  Meanrs  blessing,  the  delegation 
walked  out  of  the  conlerence  because  a 
PoU&h  Communist  was  elected  presiding  offi- 
cer. Reuther  denounced  Meany's  role  in  the 
boycott  in  a  letter  last  week. 

The  council,  which  nonnally  is  under 
Meany 's  Arm  control,  is  practically  ceriain 
to  uphold  him  in  the  dispute  with  Reuther. 


PftKSS   GOHrxSKNCZ 

parttolpanU^tLwuimnl  Woodcock.  President, 
United  Auto  Workers,  and  members  o<  the 

press. 

Question:  Mr.  Woodcock.  In  connection 
with  pollution,  problems  of  that  sort  gen- 
erally, the  Unit«d  NaUons  and  the  UAW  I 
understand  are  going  to  have  a  Jdnl  con- 
ference on  environmental  problems  in  Black 
Lake.  The  State  Department  yesterday  made 
puhllc  the  fact  that  It  has  rejected  the  appU- 
caUon  for  a  visa  by  the  Busolan  trade  union 
delegate. 

Dow  the  UAW  plan  to  protest  that? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  Let  me  say  I  think  that 
development  was  matt  unfortunate. 

Aa  I  undervtand  the  release,  it  said  they 
mn  nttwlng  a  Tlsa  to  a  Soviet  Ubor  dele- 


third  shift.  It  was  widely  expected  that  tbe 
third  shift  would  faU,  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  It,  but  every  evidence  sbowa 
tliat  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  .  .  . 

JuNs  S.  1070. 
Hon.  VfaujM  P.  aocKos. 

Seoreiarjf  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsoa  Mb.  Sbcbstaby:  Mr.  Victor  Reuther. 
Director.  International  Affairs  Deportment. 
United  Auto  Workers,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  letter  doled  Moy  6,  1070.  which  he  re- 
ceived Irum  Mr.  Adolph  Dubs.  Country  Di- 
rector. Soviet  Union  Affairs.  According  to 
Mr.  Dubs'  letter,  tbe  United  States  Govem- 
uieat  has  had  a  long-standing  poiicy  against 
the  admlslon  of  Soviet  labor  offtolals  to  this 
country. 

I  would  amveclate  It  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  this  policy,  including 
a  list  of  the  foreign  trade  linionlsts  (and 
their  country  of  oitlsenship)  whose  visa  ap- 
plications have  been  denied  within  the  peat 
year.  In  addition,  I  would  be  interested  In 
knowing  what  the  pt\>spects  are  for  bringing 
aboiit  a  change  in  otu*  govertunent's  policy 
of  excluding  Soviet  trade  tuklon  repreeenta- 
tlvee  from  tbe  United  Statee. 

In  this  ootinectlon,  I  am  encloeing  a  copy 
of  an  article  dealing  with  this  mstter  which 
^ypeared  In  the  June  2  Iseue  of  the  Waah- 
iniifton  Fc»t.  If  you  have  any  oommento  on 
the  article,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FmiBaioKT. 

Ohatrma». 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  2.  1970) 

AFL-CIO  Cttxd  in  RertTBAL  or  RtxaaiAH's 

Vns 

(By  Robert  H.  Sstabrook) 

UwTTTD  Natioks,  June  1. — Intervention  by 
the  AFTr-OIO  Is  believed  here  to  have  pre- 
vented a  United  States  visa  for  a  Soviet  trade 
tmlon  representative  who  was  invited  to  a 
U.N. -sponsored  couferenoe. 

Tbe  Soviet  reprofientatlTe,  Boris  Averlanov, 
had  been  Invited  by  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers to  participate  in  a  meeting  on  the  hu- 
man environment  sponsored  Jointly  with  the 
United  Nations  at  Onsway,  Mich.,  June  li- 

ao. 

According  to  the  understanding  here.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  P.  Bhulte  took  the  Is- 
sue to  President  Nixon,  who  upheld  the  po- 
sition of  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
that  Soviet  trade  union  leaders  represent 
the  CommunUt  government  rather  than  bono 
fide  tabor  organizations. 

Following  the  decision,  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thsnt  raised  the  question  with  Am- 
bassador Charles  Tost,  and  a  long  series  of 
conferences  has  been  held  between  TJS  and 
nn.  oaclals. 

AlthouKb  tbe  case  of  Avrlanov  himself  la 
now  considered  academic  because  he  Is  trav- 
eling elsewhere  and  would  be  unable  to  come 
to  the  U.8.  In  tnv  event,  the  UJ*.  offlclalu 
view  the  principle  as  Important.  A  nJT. 
spokesman  said  todav  he  thought  tbe  prob- 
lem could  be  vrorked  out. 

presumablv  this  will  affect  the  attendance 
of  another  Soviet  representative,  a  govern- 
ment expert  Invited  to  deliver  a  paper  Some 
40  heads  from  more  thon  90  countries  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conference,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  UAW*s  new  914  million 
family  education  center. 

OLD  laboo  oxsrtrni 

Apnrt  from  reflecting  Meany's  strong  feel- 
ing about  the  role  of  Soviet  labor  repre- 
sentatives, the  case  Is  also  believed  here  to 
have  Involved  the  Ideological  feud  between 
Meany  and  Walter  Reuther,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW.  who  died  in  a  plane  crash 
last  month.  Reuther.  who  withdrew  the  auto 
workers  from  the  AFL-CIO.  wos  an  anti- 
Communist  but  did  not  share  Meeny's  aver- 
sion to  contacts  with  Soviet  labor. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  case  said  no  ac- 
tual visa  application  on  behalf  of  Avrlanov 
was  ever  received  by  U.S.  agencle*.  Instead. 

the  T7AW  posed  tbe  question  to  the  State     upon  recommendations  by  tbe  Department 
Depsrtment   on   a   "What   would  you   do  If     of  State. 


gallon  of  Soviet  trade  unionists  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

Despite  the  UJ4.  concern,  some  sources  here 
question  whether  the  decision  violates  the 
U.S.-UJI.  headquarters  agreement,  since 
Avrlanov  was  invited  by  tbe  UAW  rather 
than  the  UJI.  The  headquarters  ogreement 
applies  mainly  to  n.N.  actlTltlea  In  the  New 
York  area. 

Tbe  Michigan  conference  on  the  effects 
of  xtrbanlEatlon  on  tbe  human  envlrozunent 
is  the  first  in  which  the  V3X.  and  a  labor 
union  have  Joined  In  sponsorship,  azkd  there 
are  no  precedenu  about  the  the  stotus  of 
invitees. 

THraTT-yOITB    tNVmi) 

The  UJ*.  Itself  has  Invited  34  parttclpanto 
from  20  countries,  and  the  UAW  hos  nomi- 
nated 10  others  to  attend  ot  its  expsnae.  Six 
additional  consultants  are  expected  to  tmuI 
papers. 

Presumably  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In 
obtaining  a  U.S.  visa  Jor  a  Soviet  consultant 
representing  the  government.  A  UAW  source 
said  today  that  as  far  as  the  union  knows 
Buch  a  representative  will  attend. 

One  candidate  reportedly  under  oocslderft- 
tlon  18  Aleksy  Kudvanavtaav.  director  of 
planning  and  urbanlxstlon  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Englneertng  and  Architec- 
ture (Goetroy).  Kudvanavtaav  recently  at- 
tended another  conference  In  the  U.S. 

A  second  Soviet  representative  also  said  to 
be  under  consideration  Is  Vyasheslav  Sbwm- 
rteov,  director  of  Oostroy's  central  town 
planning  research  and  design  institute. 
O.  Fomln,  the  Oostroy  chairman,  Is  expected 
to  moke  the  selection. 

Conference  plenner*  have  cowferred  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  tn 
Washington  In  an  effort  to  expedite  a  de- 
cision. 

DCPAmCXNT  OT  Statb. 
Washtnffton.  D.V..  June  29. 1976. 
Hon.  J.  "Wthjau  FmaaicHT, 
Cftcfrtnon,  Committee  on  Foreiffn  Kelationa. 
VS.   Senate.    Waahtnffton.    D.C. 
Dbax  Mb.  CnAiHMAM:  Secretary  Rogers  bos 
ft-ked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  him  of 
June  5  concerning  our  policy  on  the  odmls- 
flon  of  Soviet  labor  officials  to  this  country. 
Soviet  cfflclftls  generally  are  Ineligible  for 
vloae  under  Section  2l3fal    (28>  of  the  Tra- 
mlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Buch  officials 
can  be  granted  visas  onlv  If  the  Department 
of   Justice  approrw  waivers  of  inell^hlllty 


.7"  basis  and  received  tbe  negative  re- 
sponse that    tbe  department  disclosed  last 

week. 

ANOTHKB  BOtrrX 

Victor  Reuther.  UAW  director  of  Intema- 
ttonsl  affairs  nnd  brother  of  Walter  R*u- 
ther.  was  told  that  the  department  could  not 
waive  Its  rule  that  vtssn  are  not  cronted  to 
Soviet  trade  unlonlNts  Avrlanov's  title  Is  di- 
rected for  lntematlon««l  affair^  of  the  All- 
Unlon  Centrol  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Trade 
Unions. 

One  BDiirce  familiar  with  the  stonr  saM 
todov  that  the  State  Denartmest  obtoetlon 
was  not  to  Avrlanov  personnllT.  and  that  the 
department  apparently  would  bo  wtlltng  to 
tseue  a  -vliia  If  he  were  to  apply  as  a  Jour- 
nnllet  cr  In  any  eapoctt7  other  then  as  a 
trade  tinlonlBt. 

Ernest  Lee.  osslstant  director  of  iBtama- 
tlooat  affairs  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  Washington. 
dlcclatmed  knowledge  at  the  details  but  said 
the  federation  "would  certainly  applaud"  a 
U.S.  decision  not  to  grant  a  vlio  to  a  Soviet 
labor  representative. 

"It  sounds  sensible  to  us,"  he  declared. 

A  UAW  spokesman  In  Washington  said, 
however,  that  the  rule  had  been  waived  In 
19M  and  that  visas  had  been  granted  a  dele- 


In  the  case  of  visa  applications  by  Soviet 
labor  officials  comlrxg  to  this  country  In  their 
official  capacity,  the  Department  capefully 
reviews  all  relevant  factors  and  determines 
whether  or  not  entry  in  a  given  instance 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  In  tbe  spe- 
cific case  referred  to  by  you,  we  concJoded 
that,  on  balance.  It  would  not  be  In  tbe  pub- 
lic Intereet  at  ttils  to  change  our  long-stand- 
ing policy  In  cases  of  this  kind  by  reoom- 
mendlnn  that  the  Attorney  General  grant  a 
vfalver  of  ineUglblllty.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  gave  the  mort  careful  oonslderatlon  to 
this  cose  and  will  continue  to  give  our  care- 
ful consideration  to  future  cosee  of  thl.-!  kind. 

Among  other  factora.  the  Department  of 
State  must  consider  the  view  that  Soviet 
trade  unions  ore  not  independent  organlaa- 
tloos  but  rother  ore  controlled  inftruments 
of  Soviet  policy.  As  you  know,  the  AFL-CIO 
attaches  the  hls^hest  importance  to  this  fac- 
tor and  has  long  and  vigorously  opposed  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  labor  officials. 

As  regards  your  request  for  a  list  of  the 
foreign  trade  unlonlste  whoee  visa  appllca- 
tlcms  have  been  denied  within  the  past  year, 
no  statistical  records  are  kept  rither  In  the 
Depertment  of  State  or  at  our  Foreign  Serv- 
it»  posts  abroad  concerning  requests  for 
waivers  filed  pursuant  to  Section  212(d)  (3> 


of  the  Immigration  ond  Nationality  Act.  We 
ore  thus  unable  to  provide  you  such  a  list. 

I  hofw  tbs  above  inXormaUon  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Davd  U.  Ambbs, 
Aisisfant  Secretary  for  ConffreuUmal 
Relationt. 

JtiLT  10.  J970. 
Hon.  Davm  M.  Abbhibi. 
AssiMtant  Secretary  for  Conffretslonai  Bela- 

tioM.  Department  of  State.  Waahington. 

D.O. 
Dkab  Ma.  SscoxTABT :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  January  29  concerning  tbe  Administra- 
tion's policy  on  tbe  admission  of  Soviet  labor 
leaders  to  this  country.  Your  reply  leads  me 
to  raise  the  following  questions: 

( 1 )  What  are  the  specific  criteria  used  by 
the  D^artment  of  State  to  determine 
whether  the  admlsaion  of  a  Soviet  labor 
leader  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest? 
When  ware  the  criteria  formulated?  Old  the 
DeparuDcnt  of  State  formulate  tbe  criteria 
or  was  it  formulat«d  on  an  lnterage:icy  boEls? 
If  the  latter,  which  of  the  other  ogenclee 
p&rticloated? 

(2)  Please  explain  tbe  application  of  tbe 
■public  InterMt"  criteria  to  tbe  particular 
case  of  Mr.  Boris  Averlanov.  What  were  tbe 
"relevant"  factocs  in  this  case? 

(3>  Aside  from  the  AFL-CIO's  objection, 
what  difference  Is  made  by  whether  Soviet 
trade  unions  are  independent  of  or  subordi- 
nate to  Soviet  policy?  What  Is  the  Depart- 
ment's view?  Does  It  differ  from  that  of  tbe 
AFL-CIO? 

(4)  Please  provide  me  with  tbe  names  of 
all  Soviet  (and  other  Communist)  labor  lead- 
era  admitted  In  the  laet  five  years  (by  year) 
to  this  country.  In  each  care,  please  specify 
the  reO0Oa(s)  for  the  Indlvlduol's  adml-ision. 
Sincerely  youxs. 

J.  W.  POLB&aHT, 

Ch^rman. 

UmBWATTOHAL  AFTAOS  D^AtTllBirr. 

Waghtnffton.  D.C..  Jiilg  15,  1979. 

Bon.  J.  Wn.LUM  FULBSUHT, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washingon.  DO. 

Mt  Dbam  Sbnstob  Folbbjoht:  I  thMik  you 
for  your  kind  letter  of  July  9.  transmitting 
The  text  of  tbe  letter  Trota  the  State  De- 
frartment  dated  June  6  and  signed  by  David 
M,  Abshlre.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  setting  forth  tbe  Depart- 
ment's somewhat  confused  rationale  con- 
cerning the  denial  of  a  visa  to  Mr.  Boris 
Averlanov.  a  Soviet  trade  union  official.  I 
shotild  like  to  rabmit  to  you  these  additional 
comments  which  may  *»  helpful  to  you  In 
pursuing  this  matter  with  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Justice  Department. 

I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  wording 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act  and 
p.\rticularly  Section  212(a)  (38)  to  which  the 
State  Department  referred,  and  while  I  am 
not  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  language  of  the  Act  makes  no  epe- 
clal  reference  as  guldellnea  to  tbe  handling 
of  visa  applications  from  Soviet  trade  union- 
ists. There  Is  a  general  reference  to  those 
who  may  lie  communists,  or  membere  of 
other  organizations  considered  Inimical  to 
otir  country's  principles.  Hence  I  conclude 
that  If  o  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  is  a  government 
official,  or  a  JournoUst.  a  scientist,  or  an  agrt- 
coltural  expert  for  whom  this  section  Is 
waived  and  a  visa  is  granted,  why  are  not 
similar  wolvers  Issued  where  the  applicant  is 
a  trade  unionist. 

The  State  I>epartment  Indicates,  '*ln  tiie 
specific  case  referred  to  by  you,  we  concluded 
that,  on  balance.  It  would  not  be  in  tbe 
public  Interest  at  tbls  time  to  change  our 
long-standing  poHcy  .  .  ."  Tbe  question  Is, 
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What   l«   this  long-standing  jkjUct  that  re- 
qutr«5  change? 

I  waa  given  to  understund  by  the  State 
Department  thai  in  the  cas*  of  Mr.  Avertanov 
they  would  have  been  quite  agreeable  to 
Issue  a  waiver  If  he  had  been  willing  to  come 
ro  The  r  S  as  a  joamaUBt,  but  he  could  not 
come  as  a  trade  union  offldal.  I  assume 
there  has  l>een  a  practice,  engaged  In  by 
many  govemmenta  over  many  long  years. 
tha;  people  are  not  always  what  their  titles 
indicate,  and  If  his  coming  fia  a  trade  union 
offldal  would  somehow  threaten  the  stability 
of  our  fragile  democracy,  how  would  It  be 
less  threatened  If  he  came  we*rlng  the  hat 
of  a  Journalist. 

The  fourth  paragraph  In  the  State  De- 
partment letter  makes  specific  reference  to 
the  vi^roua  oppoaltlon  of  the  APL-CTO  to 
contacts  with  any  Soviet  labor  offlclala.  It  1» 
fully  Within  the  right  of  the  AFI^-CIO.  or 
any  other  organlxatlon  In  our  country,  to 
choose  with  whom  they  wlah  to  aaaoclate. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  policy  of  the 
AyL-CIO.  but  what  we  seek  are  clarlflcatlonfl 
of  what  the  policy  Is  of  our  government. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  State  Department  or 
the  Justice  Department  contracted  out  to 
private  organlzaTions  or  Indlvldnsla,  their 
legal  obligations  as  gorermnent  reprwenta- 
tlres.  I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  amused 
by  the  State  Department  letter  Which  states 
that  "the  Department  of  State  must  consider 
the  view  that  Soviet  trade  unions  are  not 
Independent  organizations  but  rather  are 
controlled  instrumentp  of  Soviet  policy."  If 
that  Is  the  oonsldered  judgment  of  the 
State  Department,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  trade  unions  of  Tueoelavla  and  Bou- 
manla  are  free  and  lndep>endent  institu- 
tions without  any  state  or  party  control.  I 
am  certain  Mr.  Meany  does  not  share  this 
view  and  yet  the  State  Department  has 
granted  visas  to  offldal  trade  union  delega- 
tions from  Tugoalavta  and  Roumanla.  who 
have  been  received  by  the  tJAW  as  our  guests. 
It  Is  somewhat  Ironic  that  this  argument 
should  be  used  by  our  Stat*  Department 
when  It  haa  entered  Into  formal  agreement 
with  the  AFU-OJO  In  whtob  It  haa  con- 
tracted to  tis*  the  services  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  various  of  Ite  Inatltu- 
Uoos  as  "agenta  in  support  of  U.3.  govern- 
ment policy.-  I.  of  couiae.  refer  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  AFL-CTO  and  the  U.8.- 
AJ-D.  Agency  of  the  State  Department. 
Furthermore.  If  the  StRte  Department  Is  to 
make  Independent  Judgment  on  the  degrtM 
of  autonomy  of  a  given  trade  union  move- 
ment fn>m  Influence  by  Its  own  govern- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  I  could  provide  the 
State  Department  with  a  long  list  of  coun- 
tries whose  trade  unions  are  complete  In- 
struments of  their  state,  but  who.  none- 
theless, are  looked  upon  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  friendly  and  vlaaa  are  expedited 
without  question. 

This  whole  controverey  beccsnes  dally  more 
ludicrous  because  since  I  have  had  this  ex- 
diange  of  letters  with  vou  a  leading  Soviet 
trade  union  ofBcIal,  having  completed  a  visit 
to  a  coun.tT7  in  Latin  America,  arrived  Ih 
New  York  and  spent  three  or  four  days  being 
officially  hoeted  by  trade  union  organlsatlona 
m  the  VS. 

As  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Abahlre.  he  lndlc»t*s  the  Department  of 
State  keeps  no  statistics  concerning  requests 
for  waiver?.  Bled,  Who  needs  statistics?  What 
Is  needed  and  what  was  requested,  as  X 
undersund  It.  is  a  specific  listing  of  visa  ap- 
plications which  were  approved  or  denied, 
under  Section  313{a>(2a>  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Department  of  State  does  not  keep 
records  on  such  matters. 

I  shall  be  most  gratefuj  to  ymi  for  your 
assistance  in  vlgorotuly  pursuing  this  mat- 
ter with  the  resp>onalble  CTS.  government 
otBclala. 

Respectfully  youra, 

VSCToa  G.  RCUTHB, 
Director,  tnternattonal  Affain  Department. 


DCPARTUXNT  or  STATX, 
Washtn0on.  D.C.,  July  17. 1*70. 
Hon.  J,  W.  Fui.BaiGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washtnffton,  DC. 
Dkar  Ml  CHAOtuLAH:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  July  10  concerning  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Soviet  labor  officials  to  this 
countrv. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Department  for  a 
number  of  years  has  declined  to  recommend 
that  the  Oepartnient  of  Justice  waive  statu- 
tory prohibitions  precluding  visa  i.^uance  In 
the  case  of  Soviet  labor  leaders  seeking  entry 
to  the  United  States  in  their  official  capaci- 
ties. Recommendation  that  such  waivers  be 
granted  would  represent  an  affirmative  Judg- 
ment on  the  port  of  the  Department  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  their 
admission.  Tto  date  and  on  balance,  we  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  a  sufficient  public 
interest  in  cases  of  this  kind  lo  Justify  a 
waiver  recommendation.  In  each  case,  how- 
ever, where  the  Issue  has  been  raised  in  the 
tana  of  a  visa  application  from  a  Soviet 
labor  offidal.  we  have  reviewed  our  policy 
in  consultation  with  other  concerned  gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  the  Interest  of  deter- 
mining Its  current  value  and  validity. 

This  review  was  most  recently  undertaken 
lu  connection  with  the  visa  application  of 
Mr.  Boris  Averianov  and  It  was  determined 
that  insuffldent  justification  existed  at  this 
Ume  for  changing  our  policy.  Similar  renews 
will,  of  oouree.  be  undertaken  in  the  event 
of  future  applications  for  visas  from  So- 
viet labor  officials. 

As  regards  your  request  for  the  names  of 
sU  Soviet  (and  other  Communist)  labor  lead- 
ers admitted  to  the  United  States,  we  do  not 
keep  statistical  records  by  occupation  on  in- 
dividuals to  whom  visas  are  issued.  Our 
records  do.  however,  reveal  that  a  Soviet 
(onh.st  group  which  included  five  Soviet  labor 
offii:ial5  was  admitted  In  April  1967.  In  that 
mst^-ince.  unlike  the  case  of  Mr.  Averianov. 
they  sought  entry  as  tcurlsta  rather  than  as 
labor  offldals  and  entry  was  therefore  per- 
mitted. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  win  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davb)  M.  ABSHnr, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations, 

AuaTr«T  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Davni  M.  Assam. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres^onal  Reia- 
tions.  Department  of  State.  Washington. 
DC. 

Di«  Ma.  StCEETAXT:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  17  commenting  further  on  Executive 
Branch  policy  with  respect  to  the  admission 
of  Soviet  trade  union  ofOctais  to  this  country. 

Although  t  apprectata  having  these  addi- 
tional comment?.  I  would  like  the  Depart- 
ment's answers  to  questions  I  through  3 
which  I  posed  In  my  letter  of  July  10.  More- 
over, I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether 
»he  Department  would  have  Issued  a  visa  to 
Mr  Averianov  if  he  had  applied  for  one  as  a 
t  Jurist?  If  so.  why  would  it  be  In  the  public 
interest  to  have  Mr.  Averianov  visit  this 
country  as  a  tourist  as  verus  visiting  here  as 
a  Soviet  labor  leader? 
Sincerely  yoiu^. 

J.   W.   FP13«»MT. 

Chairman. 

DCPASTHXNT  or  8r  ATX, 

Washinffton.  D.O.,  September  10. 1970. 

Hon.   J     W.    Ptn-BRIOHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate 

DxAa  Ma.  Chai«maw:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  August  4  concerning  the  admission  of 
Soviet  labor  officials  to  this  country.  Otir 
comments  follow  on  questions  1  through  3 
raised  in  your  letter  of  July  10. 

<ll  The  Department's  long-standing  pol- 
icy on  the  admlMlbUlty  of  Soviet  labor  lead- 
en acting  In  their  ofidal  capacities  is  a  co- 


ordinated position  of  Che  Administration  and 
further  reflects  consultation  and  discussion 
with  American  labor  organisation  which 
have  an  interest  In  this  policy. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Averianov,  the  De- 
partment carefully  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances of  bta  application  for  admission  in 
the  light  of  his  Inadmissibility  tuider  exist- 
ing legislation.  As  Indicated  in  my  letter  of 
July  17,  a  decision  to  recommend  a  waiver 
would  have  represented  an  affirmative  Judg- 
ment that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  bis  admission.  We  were  not  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  case  and  therefore 
did  not  make  such  a  recommendation. 

(3)  In  developing  and  maintaining  Its 
policy  on  the  admission  of  Soviet  labor  lead- 
ers, the  Department  has  found  it  appropriate 
to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  views  of  US 
labor.  We  believe  It  Is  uf  some  importance 
that  the  AFL-CIO  remains  vigorously  op- 
posed to  their  admission.  Tou  will  appreciate 
that,  among  other  factors,  the  Department 
must  take  into  consideration  possible  reper- 
cussions which  might  make  visits  of  Soviet 
labor  officials  cc/unterproductlve. 

Finally,  the  Department's  position  la  that 
the  public  Interest  U  served  by  allowing  So- 
viet tourists  to  visit  the  United  States.  The 
current  ( 1970-71 )  US-USSR  Exchanges 
Agreement  apeclflcolly  provides  In  Section 
xn  that  the  "Parties  agree  to  encourage  ar- 
rangements for  tourist  travel  between  the 
two  countries."  Should  Mr.  Avertanov  apply 
for  admission  as  a  tourist,  con-Hlderntlon 
would  be  given  to  recommending  issuance  of 
a  waiver.  Before  making  a  decision,  however, 
we  would  study  Mr.  AvertanoVs  proposal 
program  and  activities  In  the  United  States 
to  ensure  that  tourism  was  in  fact  his  pur- 
pose In  seeking  entry  and  that  he  would  not 
be  acting  In  his  official  capadcy. 

I  hope  the  above  additional  Information 
will  be  helpful  to  you  and  the  Committee. 
Slnc«rely  yours. 

Davo  M.  AasBtas, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Conjfres^onal 
RelatUma. 

iNmtNATIONAL  AfFAISB  DxPAKTMKNT, 

Washington  DJC.,  September  ?5. 1970. 

Hon.  J.  WnXlAU  FlOBBlCHT, 

VS.  Senate,  Washtngtcn.  D.C. 

Mt  Dpar  Senator  Fitlbright:  I  am  most 
grateful  for  your  continued  Interest  in  seek- 
ing clarity  and  a  more  reasoned  approach 
by  the  Stat*  Department  toward  the  Issuance 
of  visas  to  Soviet  labor  offldals.  Tou,  of 
coiu^e,  have  my  full  permission  to  use  any 
of  the  material  which  I  have  fcnt  either  di- 
rectly to  you  or  to  your  Assistant.  Mr.  Lee 
Williams. 

T  welcome  your  invitation  to  me  to  pro- 
vide still  further  comments.  I  think  to  prop- 
erly understand  the  rationale  of  the  State 
Department  on  this  matter  one  must  view 
the  visa  problem  in  its  much  broader  con- 
text. Tou  are.  of  course,  fUUy  aware  I  am 
sure  of  the  extent  to  which  this  controversy 
mirrors  and  reflects  a  deeper  malaise  which 
Is  an  outgrowth  and  byproduct  of  the  cold 
war.  It  Is  somewhat  Irontc  however  that  the 
8tat«  Department  should  still  remain  a 
prisoner  of  this  vestigial  structure  of  the 
cold  war  at  a  time  when  they  seek  improved 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  despe- 
rate search  for  a  solution  to  the  Middle  East 
crises,  the  continued  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  pursuit  of  a  broad  agreement  on 
Arms  LimltaUona. 

In  no  area  is  the  negativism  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  this  attitude  more  apparent 
than  In  the  events  which  have  led  to  a  vir- 
tual Isolation  of  the  VS.  within  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organizations.  Events  in  this 
controversy  provide  interesting  background 
information.  I  endose  for  your  Information 
a  public  statement  issued  by  Walter  Reuther 
In  behalf  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  UAW  dated  June  10.  19«fl.  Toti  wlU 
note  from  this  •statement  that  within  the 
ILO.  the  AFL-CIO  Is  now  pursuing  policies 
which  they  themselves  previously  admitted 


to  be  self-defeating,  would  lead  us  into  blind 
Isolation,  and  would  caiue  us  to  "fall  into  a 
Soviet  trap."  U.S.  relations  with  the  ILO  have 
reached  such  a  low  level  that  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Labor  Department,  U.S. 
funds  to  the  ILO  have  been  cut  off.  I  en- 
close for  your  further  Information  the  text 
of  a  letter  sent  by  UAW  President.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  to  Senator  Ellender.  protesting 
this  cutoff  of  funds  to  the  ILO. 

Another  bit  of  interesting  and  related 
background  Information:  In  1989  when 
1>resld«nt  Elsenhower  Invited  Premier 
IChrushcbev  to  visit  the  US.,  the  Adminis- 
tration apparently  felt  that  U.8.  democracy 
was  sufficiently  strong  as  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive a  direct  exposure  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 
even  before  farmers  of  the  midwest.  During 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  visit,  he  repeatedly 
complained  to  U.S.  officials  that  he  waa 
spending  too  much  time  with  businessmen 
and  bankers  and  that  he  wanted  to  meet 
workers.  I  was  informed  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment phoned  the  headquarters  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  suggested  that  perhaps  a  meeting 
be  organlMd  between  group  of  trade  union 
leaders  and  Chairman  Khrushchev.  There 
was,  however,  no  positive  response  from  AFL- 
CIO.  I  then  received  a  direct  appeal  from 
the  State  Department  asking  whether  Mr. 
Waller  Reuther  could  bbsibI  in  organizing 
such  a  meeting.  Apparently  the  State  De- 
partment, under  a  Republican  President. 
Ten  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  our  country 
that  the  world's  leading  communist  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  directly  from  spokesmen 
for  American  workers.  Walter  Reuther  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal  from  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  a  dinner  meeting  was  arranged 
in  Ban  Francisco  for  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1959.  Ten  leading  U.S.  trade  union 
leaders,  including  among  them  seven  presi- 
dents of  International  unions,  met  with 
Chairman  Khrushchev  and  his  entourage 
over  tflnner  for  a  three-hour  exchange.  The 
text  of  this  interview  is  enclosed. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  many  times  by 
the  State  Department  that  this  exchange 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  those  of  us  who  participated,  it 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  appralw  this  So- 
viet leader  under  circumstances  seldom  avail- 
able to  professional  diplomats.  It  strikes  me 
as  rather  ludicrous  that  whereas  the  Ad- 
ministration of  General  Elsenhower  felt  It 
con.stltuted  no  threat  to  the  Internal  democ- 
racy of  our  country  and  was  In  the  overall 
Interest  of  the  nation  to  expose  a  group  of 
U.S.  trade  union  leaders  to  the  vlevre  of  the 
number  one  communist  leader  In  the  world, 
and  In  turn,  expose  him  to  US.  workers, 
views,  the  Administration  of  President  Klxon 
considers  the  Issuance  of  a  visa  lo  a  Soviet 
trade  union  offldal  (minor  In  the  Soviet 
hierarchy!  somehow  would  endanger  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  US. 

I  have  no  further  comment  on  the  most 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  David  M.  Abshlre.  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Oongresalonal  Relations 
of  the  State  bepartment.  other  than  to 
say  that  It  Is  the  height  of  self-deception  lo 
oresume  that  It  Is  within  the  purriew  of  our 
laws  and  Ivlthin  the  Interest  of  our  country  to 
Invite  an  individual  to  come  as  a  tourist,  but 
to  deny  him  permission  to  come  wearing  his 
hat  as  a  trade  union  offldal.  I  have  always  as- 
sumed that  even  tourists  who  come  to  the 
VS.  from  the  Soviet  Union  may  Include 
among  them  devoted  communists.  I  presume 
the  Soviets  likewise  assume  that  all  of  our 
tourists  may  not  be  tourists.  If  there  Is  a 
legitimate  and  sound  basis  for  denying  an 
Individual  entrance,  it  should  require  that  he 
be  denied  entrance  no  matter  what  hat  he 
wears.  To  blanket  all  Soviet  trade  unionists 
and  trade  union  leaders  as  Ineligible  for  visas 
is  to  Impose  restrictions  on  one  segment  of 
Soviet  dtlxenry  which  applies  to  no  other. 
Respectfully  yours, 

VicTot  O.  RrtrrHza, 
Diraetor,  International  Affairs  Department. 


Statement  bt  UAW  Pbbsidkkt  Waltes  P. 
REtrrHta  on  Behalf  of  thx  International 
Executive  Boaxd  of  the  UAW — Presenttd 

to  the  AFL-CIO  EXECDTIVE  COtTNCXL,  WaSH- 

mcTON,  D.C.  jTms  18,  1906 
The  question  before  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  APL-CIO  Is  not  a  matter  of  personal- 
ities. It  Is  a  matter  of  policy  and  democratic 
procedure. 

The  leadership  and  the  membership  of  the 
UAW.  like  many  other  Americans,  are  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  growing  negative  char- 
acter of  AFL-CIO  policy  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national affalra,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of 
AFLr-CIO  delegates  from  the  current  Inter- 
national iJibor  Organisation  (ILO)  Confer- 
ence Is  but  the  latest  expression. 

The  UAW  International  Executive  Board 
believes  that  the  action  of  the  AFL-CIO  dele- 
gates In  walking  out  of  the  ILO  Conference 
was  unwise,  undemocratic  and  unfortunate, 
and  was  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  AFIr<;iO, 
to  the  free  world  labor  movement,  to  our 
nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  intemattonal  un- 
derstanding, peace  and  freedom. 

The  ILO  was  created  on  the  initiative  of 
the  American  labor  movement  and  is  a  spe- 
cialised agency  of  the  United  Nations.  Affi- 
liation with  the  ILO  and  full  participation 
in  Its  work  have  been  the  hUtorlc  policy  of 
our  movement,  because  It  provides  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  American  labor  can  ad- 
^•ance  the  cause  of  free  trade  unionism,  so- 
cial Justice  and  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

In  June  1965.  when  the  U.S.  employers  were 
threatening  to  walk  out  of  the  ILO  because 
of  the  application  for  admission  by  delegates 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  President  George 
Meany  of  the  AFL  correctly  stated : 

"We  are  not  going  to  walk  away  from  the 
rLO.  We  ore  not  going  to  fall  Into  a  Soviet 
trap  and  aid  them  In  destroying  this  organl- 
Eatlon." 

George  P.  Delaney.  at  that  Ume  AFL  work- 
er representative  to  the  ILO,  was  reported  on 
June  10.  1955  In  the  AFL  ffews-Reporter  to 
have  stated  In  response  to  the  threatened 
walkout  by  VS.  employer  delegates: 

"I  can  conceive  of  many  reasons  why  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  the  US.  out  of  the  ILO." 

In  1960  Rudolph  Faupl.  a,  VS.  worker  dele- 
gate to  the  ILO.  In  a  foreword  to  a  published 
case  study  of  experience  in  the  mtematlonal 
Labor  Organization  by  Alfred  Fembarfi. 
stated: 

"One  thing  Is  certain.  We  wUI  not  win  the 
support  of  the  repreaentatlvee  of  the  newly 
Independent  uncommitted  nations  by  trying 
to  run  away  from  the  Ideological  battle  with 
the  Communists,  The  free  employer  repre- 
sentatives in  the  ILO  seem  to  have  had  the 
Idea  that  If  you  somehow  ignore  the  Commu- 
nists they  will  Just  go  away.  They  are  learn- 
ing the  hard  way  that  the  Communists  are 
not  easily  discouraged  by  cold  shoulder  treat- 
ment." 

Monslgnor  George  Higgins,  Director  of  the 
Social  Action  Dept  of  the  NaUonal  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  In  his  column  for  rele«se 
June  18,  1966.  wrote : 

"Apparently the  (Johnson)  Administration 
tblnlcs — a.=5  Meany  put  It  when  the  shoe  was 
on  the  other  foot — ^that  boycotting  the  ILO 
for  the  reason  alleged  by  the  Ubor  delegation 
Is  a  most  unfortunate  and  obviously  self- 
defeating  way  of  fighting  communlrm.  I 
think  the  Administration  Is  dead  right,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that,  by  the  time  this  col- 
umn appears  In  print,  the  VS.  labor  delega- 
tion will  hare  decided  to  call  off  Its  boycott. 
The  opposition  of  our  labor  delegates  to  com- 
munism does  them  credit,  but  boycotting  the 
ILO  (unless  there  la  considerably  more  to 
this  controversy  than  meets  the  eye— etrlkes 
mo  an  being  an  Ineffective,  not  to  say  a  silly 
way  of  fighting  communism.  Indeed  I  think 
It  could  be  argued  persuasively  that  the 
election  of  a  communist  as  chalroun  of  the 
current  ILO  conference  In  Geneva  13,  U  any- 


thing, an  added  reason  for  active  VS   par- 
ticipation in  the  meeting. 

"In  summary,  then.  I  would  say  that  If  the 
US.  labor  delegates  go  through  with  their 
boycott,  they  wUl  be  cutting  off  their  own 
noee  to  spite  their  face.  And  nothing,  I 
should  think,  could  possibly  please  the  com- 
munists more,  for.  In  the  absence  of  the 
US.  labor  delegations,  they  can  the  more 
easily  and  the  more  successfully  use  the  tW) 
as  a  sounding  boaxd  for  their  own  propa- 
ganda." 

The  walkout  of  the  AFL-CIO  delegates 
from  the  ILO  Conference  has  isolated  the 
American  labor  movement  and  further 
strained  our  relationship  with  the  other 
democratic  free  trade  union  organizations 
whose  delegates  stayed  In  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence. No  other  delegates  of  the  Free  World, 
whether  worker  delegates,  employer  dele- 
gates or  government  delegates,  walked  out. 

Does  the  action  of  the  AFL-CIO  delegates 
suggest  that  all  of  the  other  repreeentatives 
from  democratic  nations,  whether  worker, 
emplover  or  government  delegates,  have  com- 
promised their  prlndples  or  are  less  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
human  freedom? 

To  think  thus  Is  obviously  dangerous  non- 
sense- 
allowing  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1946  the  ILO  was  reorganized  as  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  and 
invited  into  membership  all  nationi  which 
qualified  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist nations. 

Responding  to  this  broadened  mem^bershlp 
within  ILO,  the  American  labor  movement 
continued  Its  participation  In  and  support 
of  the  ILO 

This  basic  policy  decision  was  relnforoed 
In  1959  when  the  American  labor  movement 
urged  the  U.S.  employer  delegates  to  stay  in 
the  ILO  as  the  only  effective  means  of  meet- 
ing the  Communist  challenge. 

ThU  sound  policy  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
ofHrmed  by  official  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  Convention  action- 
Having  made  the  decision  to  participate  In 
the  ILO.  the  American  labor  movement  as 
well  as  sOl  other  parties  were  morally  obli- 
gated to  accept  the  results  of  the  democratic 
process  In  the  ILO  even  when  It  was  not  to 
their  liking. 

It  la  a  groiB  dlaservlee  to  demoenwry  for 
delegates  to  work  out  of  an  ILO  Conference 
merely  because  the  result  of  an  election — 
about  which  no  question  of  impropriety  has 
been  raised — la  not  to  their  taste.  This  is 
preclselv  the  kind  of  action  for  which  Amer- 
ican labor  has  In  the  past  Justl&ahly  con- 
demned the  Comniunlsts. 

The  unwise  and  undemocratic  deelalon  to 
walk  out  of  the  ILO  Conference  can  be  beet 
judged  if  applied  to  the  United  Nations  It- 
stif.  If  the  official  repredientatlves  of  the 
United  States  Government  were  to  walk  out 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  each 
time  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
assumed  the  chairmanship,  or  were  to  walk 
out  of  the  General  Assembly  or  any  spedal 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  whenever  a 
person  not  to  our  lUdng  la  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  such  body,  we  would  In  fact 
destroy  the  United  Nations  which  Is  man's 
last  and  beet  hope  for  peace  and  survival. 

The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
AFL-CIO  delegates  from  the  ILO  Conference 
In  Geneva  IB  a  matter  touny  unrelated  to 
the  question  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment's uncompromising  oppoaltlon  to  Com- 
munism and  all  other  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  UAW  yields  to  no  one  in  Its  opposi- 
tion to  Oommimlst  tyranny.  UAW  leaderahlp 
and  membership  have  fought  and  restated 
Communism  within  our  own  Union  and 
within  the  American  labor  movement.  We 
are  expending  great  effort  and  rreources  in 
hrtplng  to  build  democratic  trade  union* 
throughout  the  world  In  order  to  raise  living 
standards  and  to  redst  Oommtmlam  and  an 
other  forms  ol  tyrv&ny. 
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The  UAW  IB  fully  aware  that.  In  tba  ab- 
MQce  oX  demooracy.  so-called  unlona  In  the 
Commiinist  coimtrlee  are  not  free  and  Inde- 
pendent repreunCAtlTes  of  the  workera  but 
rather  Insxrumeau  of  their  govemmenU. 
This  haa  been  true  since  Conununlet  nationa 
Orst  affiliated  with  the  tLO  and  It  la  true 
todAj.  Tbe  UAW  shares  the  ?tew  that  the 
causa  of  human  freedom  will  be  advanced. 
not  by  Isolating  ouieelves  from  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  now  under  Communlat 
domination,  but  ra.ther  by  promoting  rela- 
tions with  them  th&t  will  enable  us  to  dem- 
onstrate the  superior  ralue  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

Wfl  ahare  a  deep  f&lth  In  the  raluaa  of  free- 
dom and  our  democr^tte  Institutions  and  we 
believe  that  these  ralues,  the  vmluea  of  f»e 
men.  are  equal  to  tbe  teat  of  eompetltloo 
with  Communism  or  any  other  form  of  to- 
tal! tArtanlazn. 

The  real  sa^nlflcance  of  the  ATL-CIO  walk- 
out from  the  ILO  Conference  must  be  eralu- 
at«d  in  the  broader  context  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live  aod  In  whlcb  the  leaden  of 
our  nation,  in  cooperation  with  otherm.  are 
desperately  searching  to  find  means  by  which 
we  broaden  understanding,  mlnimlxe  world 
tenalons.  and  effectively  meet  the  problems 
of  nuclear  proliferation  In  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  durable  peace. 

John  F.  Kennedy.  In  his  perelvtent  puivult 
of  peace,  understood  the  compelling  urgency 
for  reducing  world  tension  when  be  stated 
before  the  U.N   on  September  35.  IMl : 

"Mankind  must  put  nn  end  to  war  or  war 
win  put  an  end  to  mankind.*' 

Pope  Paul  VT.  In  his  hlirtoric  address  before 
the  United  Nations,  on  October  4.  1966 
stated: 

"Strive  to  brine  back  aznon^  you  any  who 
have  separated  themaclTes.  and  atndy  the 
riabt  method  uniting  to  your  pact  of  broth- 
erhood. In  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who  do 
not  ytl  share  In  It.  Act  so  that  those  still 
outside  wUI  desire  and  merit  the  confidence 
of  all:  and  then  be  ({enerotis  In  granting  such 
confidence." 

•  ■  •  •  • 

"If  yon  wish  to  be  brothers,  let  the  arms 
fan  from  tout  hands.  One  cannot  love  while 
hnldlne  offensive  arms.  Those  armamenta — 
especlallT  thoee  terrible  arms  which  modem 
science  has  given  you — long  before  they  pro- 
duce vtcttms  and  rutns,  nourtah  bad  feelings. 
create  nlghtBoarss,  distrust  .  .  ." 

•Tfo  more  war.  war  never  Bg*ln!  Peace,  it 
Is  peace  which  must  guide  the  destinies  of 
peoples  and  of  all  mankind.** 

Tn  this  spirit.  President  Johnson,  before 
the  U.N..  committed  our  nation  to  the  taak 
of  bnlldtnv  bridges  of  understanding  with 
the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  In  an  effort  to  move  tbe  world  away 
from  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  self- 
deetructlon  and  toward  the  achievement  of 
peace  among  the  family  of  nations. 

Tbe  walkout  of  APL-CTO  delegates  under- 
mines and  rims  counter  to  the  spirit  of  this 
national  effort  and  national  commitment 
and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  UAW  Tn- 
tematlonal  Erscutlve  Board  Is  deeply  dis- 
turbed and  urges  the  ATT^-CTO  to  inFtruct  Its 
delegates  to  return  to  and  to  participate 
fully  In  the  work  of  the  nx)  to  the  end  that 
nie  ARj-CXO  c&n  make  its  contribution  In 
cooperation  with  others  to  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  eodal  Jtisttce  and  to  make  peace  and 
tnnnan  freedom  sectjre. 

The  UAW  mremattona]  SBeeutlve  Board  Is 
in  sharp  disagreement  with  the  decision  to 
bovcott  the  ILO.  which  marks  a  sharp  break 
and  reversal  cf  a  long-standjng  policy  of  the 
APL-CtO.  We  are  equally  In  dlaagreeznent 
with  the  fallute  to  respect  and  carry  out 
democratic  procedures  tn  the  makln<  of  this 
decision.  --— ^- 

The  free  labor  movement,  like  a  free  so- 
ciety, can  achieve  unity  in  diversity  only  If 
the   democratic   yiiiLuSi    is  re«p«et«L   This 


democratic  process  requires  consultation 
discussion  and  free  and  full  debate  in  the 
determination  of  all  basic  policy  matters 
This  es&entlal  democratic  procedure  was  to- 
tally Ignored  In  this  situation. 

A  free  labor  movement  belongs  to  all  of 
Its  members  and  is  not  the  private  property 
of  anyone-  No  other  democratic  trade  union 
organization  participating  In  the  ILO  fol- 
lowe<l  the  APL-CIO  example  of  boycotting 
the  ILO  Conference.  It  la  moreover  inconceiv- 
able and  unthinkable  that  any  democratic 
labor  organisation  would  make  such  a  funda- 
mental trade  union  decision  with  such  far- 
reaching  tmpUcaUons  without  prior  oon- 
Bultatlon.  deliberation  and  dlscuaslon  among 
Its  leaders. 

The  leadership  of  the  UAW  ftrst  learned  at 
the  AFLr-CIO  boycott  of  the  ILO  Conference 
from  a  public  statement  by  an  APL-CIO 
staff  member  in  0«neva.  whlcb  appeared  In 
the  Detroit  press   Sunday.   June  a.    19W. 

In  the  last  twency-four  hotirs.  the  UAW  has 
learned  from  authoritative  sources  that  the 
boycott  of  the  ILO  by  the  APL-CIO  had  been 
imder  oonBlderatlon  by  the  APL-CIO  head- 
quartera  for  approximately  a  week  prior  to 
the  walkout  and  It  is.  therefore,  evident  that 
there  was  ample  time  for  coiuultatlon  and 
discussion  with  the  Icaderahlp  of  tbe  APL- 
CIO  before  any  final  decision  was  taken. 

The  UAW  IntematlonaJ  Executive  Board 
exprasses  Its  deep  disappointment  and  con- 
cern at>out  this  unwise  action  of  withdrawing 
from  the  ILO  and  we  vigorously  protest  the 
vlolaUon  of  the  democraUc  process  within 
(he  APL-OIO. 

As  an  autonomous  aflUtate  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
reproeentlng  approximately  1.600,000  mem- 
bera.  the  UAW  declares  lU  Intention  to  ex- 
ercise is  full  democratic  right  to  expreea  Its 
views  on  all  policy  matters,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  that  reUle  to  tbe  welfare  of  UAW 
members  and  the  weH-betng  of  our  nation. 


:  >.  1970. 
Hon.  Aii»*  J.  ELLTKiwa. 
L'.S.  SenuUt 
VfaxMngton.  B.C. 

DCA«  SXMATOR  Ellkwdoi:  On  August  24, 
IB70.  the  Senate  voted  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  SUte  Department  previously 
pa^ised  by  the  Hmise  by  W  .700.000  represent- 
ing monies  which  the  United  States  Is  legal- 
ly obligated  to  pay  under  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO). 

On  behalf  of  the  UAW.  I  am  writing  to  you 
and  the  other  Conferees  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  reconciling  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill  to  request  urgent- 
ly that  you  Insist  upon  reatoratlon  of  the 
fxjll  amount  voted  by  the  House. 

Failure  to  restore  that  cut  would  not  only 
be  m  violation  of  a  leg*l  commitment  but 
wonld,  In  addition,  jeopardize  delicate  nego- 
tiations In  which  oar  government  Is  cur- 
rently engaged  that  offer  hope  of  relaxation 
of  International  tensions,  conflict  directly 
with  the  poeltlon  our  government  has  t&ken 
with  respect  to  financial  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,  endanger  the  vlahUtty  of 
Intergovemmental  organizations  generally. 
Inflict  serloas  damnge  upon  the  ability  of  the 
ILO  to  carry  on  work  In  which  the  United 
States  has  an  important  stake  and  call  in- 
to question  the  good  faith  and  Integrity  of 
financial  ootnznltments  made  by  the  United 
sutes. 

The  Senate's  action  was  precipitated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  eltleen  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  one  of  eight  aaststant  director 
generals  of  the  ILO.  serving  under  three 
deputy  director  generals  and  the  director 
general  of  the  Organlratlon— In  other  words. 
to  fill  one  of  11  posu  tn  tbe  top  levels  of 
the  Organisation,  and  In  tbe  third  layer, 
atthsA. 

It  la  dlfleult  for  me  to  understand  bow 
this  can  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for 
the  action  taken  by  tbe  Senate.  Oitlaens  of 
th*  USSR  fill  onmparmhle  or  mora  important 


posts  In  tbe  United  Nations  and.  I  am  ad- 
vised, in  all  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
UN.  of  which  the  ILO  la  one.  exoept  for  tbe 
Pood  and  Agricultural  organization  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  member.  Certainly 
It  cannot  be  the  intention  of  all  those  who 
voted  for  the  appropriation  cut  In  the  Senate 
to  cut  off  our  contribution^  to  all  theee  or- 
ganisations. Why,  then,  If  we  can  live  with 
high-level  Soviet  staff  members  In  the  other 
UN  agencies,  must  we  take  such  drastic  ac- 
tion when  one  Is  appointed  In  the  ILO? 

There  la  no  question  but  that  the  appro- 
pnations  cut.  if  permitted  to  stand,  wUI  em- 
bark the  United  States  on  an  Illegal  course. 
That  Is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  letter 
of  William  B.  Macomt>er.  Jr.,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration  printed 
at  page  2B679  of  the  OoHGKsasiONAL  Racotn 
for  August  24.  1670.  He  pointed  out  that 
approval  of  tbe  Conatltutlon  of  the  ILO  by 
the  Congress  has  tbe  effect  of  a  treaty  under 
which  the  United  States  has  undertaken  a 
legal  duty  to  pay  assesaments  representing 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  tbe  ILO.  He 
noted,  alao.  that  at  the  urging  of  the  United 
States,  the  World  Court  had  upheld  the  legal 
validity  of  similar  asaessmenta  levied  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  World  Court  ruling  oon- 
cemed  the  failure  of  Prance  and  the  UB8R 
to  meet  their  obligations  for  financial  sup- 
port of  the  UN's  p>eAce- keeping  operations — 
a  matter  which  the  United  States  la  stlU  at- 
tempting to  resolve.  Thus,  If  tbe  Senate 
action  should  stand,  whUe  working  to  carry 
out  the  ruling  with  respect  to  the  UN.  we 
would  be  flouting  It  In  the  ILO. 

Most  serious.  In  my  opinion,  Is  the  danger 
that  tbe  Senate  action  poses  for  the  delicate 
negotiations  In  which  the  US  and  the  USSR 
are  currently  Involved  concerning  ^e  Middle 
East  and  the  proposed  SALT  agreement . 
These  negotiations  represent  the  first  signs 
In  a  long  time  that  there  may  be  hope  of 
relaxing  tensions  between  tbe  superpowers 
that.  If  continued,  would  threaten  disaster 
to  all  mankind. 

The  reaction  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Soviet  citizen  to  a  post  In  an  in- 
ternational organlzat  ion  would  hardly  be 
expected,  tn  any  event,  to  smooth  the  oourse 
of  thoee  negotiations.  When,  in  addition,  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  If  not  revenwd,  would 
commit  tbe  United  States  to  vlolatloo  of  a 
treaty  obligation,  the  Soviets  might  well  ssk 
themselves  what  the  value  Is  of  commit- 
ments made  by  a  government  that  takes  Its 
otritgatlons  so  lightly. 

Moreover,  If  the  approprlatlcma  cat  ta  not 
restored,  the  viability  of  all  Intergovera- 
mental  organlEatlona  will  be  placed  tn  Jeop- 
ardy. No  affiliate  of  any  such  organisation 
Is  apt  to  be  happy  with  every  appointment 
made  to  Its  staff.  If  distaste  for  particular 
appointments  were  to  become  universally 
accepted  aA  a  reaac«  tot  refusal  to  me^  fi- 
nancial obllgf»tloos  to  Internationa  organl- 
aattons.  no  snob  organisation  would  survive 
for  very  long.  With  tbe  disappearance  of 
.^uch  organisations — which  are  mechanlRni 
for  oomtmunteatlon  and  oooperatlon  among 
governments  In  tbe  oommon  tntereats  of 
their  peofiles — would  go  one  o<  humanity's 
last,  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

While  the  Inviolablltty  of  oommltments  to 
support  International  organisations  Is  a  prin- 
ciple that  most  be  upheld  with  respect  to 
any  such  organisation  to  which  the  United 
states  voluntarily  adheres.  It  Is  particularly 
distressing  to  oar  Union  that  the  Senate  pro- 
poseB  to  bteaoh  the  prtoclple  with  respvct  to 
the  ILO.  It  Is  now  widely  recognized  Chat. 
aside  from  humane  reasons.  It  is  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  etatea  to  promote  the 
most  rap4d  improvement  poesible  In  ttie  liv- 
ing standards  of  workers  throughoot  the 
worVd.  Otherwtee.  as  tbe  nation  with  the 
world's  Mgheet  living  etandards,  we  shall 
always  be  In  danger  of  unfair  eompetitlon 
on  world  marke<te  baaed  upon  substandard 
labor  conditions.  The  ILO  was  created  for 
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and  Is  dedicated  to  tbe  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing labor  atsDdards  on  an  lotemaKlonal 
scale.  The  ILO  has  not  done  everything  we 
would  like  to  see  !t  do  In  that  regard.  But. 
aside  from  direct  union  action  which  Is  not 
poGslble  In  all  oountrles.  It  offers  the  beA 
means  a\-alla,b1e  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
mlnlndse  exploitation  of  latior  as  a  con4>etI- 
ttve  factor  In  world  b'ade. 

For  the  reaeone  set  forth  above,  to  which 
a  great  deal  more  could  be  added,  Z  ear- 
nestly hope  you  will  work  In  Conference  to 
restore  the  full  appropriation  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  XLO- 
Sinoerely  yours. 

IxowAMO  Woodcock, 
Pr«*denf.  tntemtUonal  Unfon,  UAW. 

pREC  Labok  Mezts  KHStrsHCHCv:  Text  or 
INTEBVXEW  WrrH  Paxsczra  NxKzra  8. 
KmrsBCHsv,  Sah  FkaMCisco.  Oaiir.,  Sep- 

TEMBCX  20.  1959 

(Norr — Besides  Walter  P.  Beuther.  Ameri- 
can participants  Included  Jamee  B.  Carey. 
President  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  George  L.  P.  Weaver 
of  the  lUfi:  Joseph  Curran.  President  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union;  E^l  Peller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Brewery 
Workers;  O.  A.  Knight.  President  of  tbe  Oil. 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union;  Paul  Phillips.  President  of  the  United 
Paperworkers  of  America;  Victor  Reuther  of 
the  UAW:  and  Emll  Rteve.  President  Kmerltus 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
Premier  Khrushchev  was  accompanied  by 
Poreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko;  Mikhail 
A.  Menshlkov,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  and  other  Soviet  oSclals.) 

Chairman  Khrushchev  and  his  party  ap- 
peared in  the  Oolden  Empire  Room  exactly  at 
8  p.m..  as  previously  arranged. 

As  the  group  went  to  the  dining  table. 
President  Reuther  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  table  legs  fell  precisely  at  the  center  of 
the  oval  therefore  be  bad  Shifted  ICr. 
Rhmshchev  slightly  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Reuthxb.  Even  though  I  have  shifted 
you  to  the  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you 
therv  Is  no  political  sl^n^Scanoe  In  It. 

Mr.  Khittskchtv  (laughing) .  No  matter 
how  much  you  move  me.  I  will  still  hold  to  a 
basic  Communist  position.  Everything  ts  fluid 
and  everything  progresses  toward  Commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  CbssAH.  Has  this  part  of  your  Journey 
been  fairly  restful? 

Mr.  KH«TTSHcmrv,  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Carxt.  We  are  Impressed  by  the  state- 
ments you  are  aald  to  have  made  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  tn  Washington.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  you  may  have  seen  too 
many  bankers  and  bustnessmen. 

Mr.  KmtrsHCRxv.  That  la  because  you 
dldnt  want  to  meet  me.   (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Redthxb.  Tell  tbe  Chairman  we  are 
happy  he  Is  going  to  tbe  Garst  farm.  Be  must 
understand  that  here  we  eat  com  as  well  as 
feed  it  to  cattle.  When  my  brother  and  I 
were  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  1934  we  went 
down  the  Volga  to  the  Dongas  and  to  Talta 
and  Batum  and  to  Baku. 

Pd  like  to  tell  this  little  story.  We  know 
you  have  made  great  progress  In  terms  of 
food  since  we  were  there  in  the  early  thirties. 
Tn  the  stores  there  was  always  one  kind  of 
canned  goods  we  could  readily  buy — Amerl- 
kanskl  com.  becauee  the  Russians  did  not  eat 
com.  When  we  got  to  Baku  we  bought  four 
cans  of  com.  took  It  home  and  found  it  was 
pork  and  beans.  Tbe  cans  were  so  old  the 
labels  bad  worn  off.  We  went  back  and  asked 
for  eight  more  cans,  specifying  we  preferred 
ones  without  labels.  The  man  at  the  store 
said  It  was  the  same  with  the  paper  or  with- 
out the  paper,  eo  we  g:ot  eight  without  labels 
We  again  found  they  were  all  pork  and  beans 
and  as  a  result  we  lived  Uke  capitalists  for  a 
Fhlle.  I  bet  they  stltl  dont  eat  com  to  any 
extent  In  BussSa. 


Mr.  KRBtTBBCMST.  Not  mucb.  seme  of  our 
northemera  can't  conceive  of  eating  com. 
Some  tried  to  eat  It  raw  and  found  It  Im- 
poeslble. 

Mr.  RsnTHsa.  In  Iowa  you'U  see  big  com 
and  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  use  our  tech- 
niques to  raise  more  food  and  therefore  raise 
living  etandards. 

Mr.  Khxusbchkv.  That  Is  eo,  and  we  thank 
you.  But  we  want  you  to  know  we  are  at  no 
lower  level  than  the  US.  on  com  growing. 

Mr.  RxtrrHXH.  Tour  major  problem  Is  with 
meat? 

Mr.  KRansHCHXv.  Our  hybrid  com  Is  no 
worse  than  yours.  Oarst  knows  that.  What 
we  need  Is  to  extend  the  growing  of  corn.  Now 
we  are  extending  limits  up  to  the  farthest 
north.  We  now  want  to  devote  cae-thlrd  of 
the  land  of  those  northern  areas  to  com. 

Mr.  CAsrY  (Uughing).  By  the  way.  ihU 
chicken  Is  corn-fed. 

Mr.  Khbushchev.  I  once  aald  that  to  take 
away  com  from  Americans  would  be  to  starve 
them  to  death. 

Mr.  Carxt.  No,  not  that,  but  certainly  it's 
one  of  our  most  Important  grains,  President 
Curran.  here,  of  the  Maritime  Union,  knows 
that.  He  raises  cattle  and  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  com. 

Mr.  RsTTTaER.  I  worked  In  the  tedmlcal 
division  of  the  Oorky  auto  plant.  I  trained 
Russians  to  do  what  I  did  In  Detroit.  I  worked 
eighteen  months  and  then  made  an  19.000- 
mile  tour  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  another 
So  I  saw  Soviet  RusEta  during  that  period 
quite  clearly.  fKrusbchev  Inquired  about  tn 
engineer  at  Gorky  who  had  worked  at  Pord. 
now  a  U.8.S.R.  minister.) 

Mr.  RctTHxa.  What  la  the  production  In 
the  Oorky  auto  plant  these  dayst 

Mr.  Kbsobhcbxv.  I  dont  think  I  could 
even  suggest  any  figure. 

Mr.  CnsiiAW.  In  194S,  when  I  went  through 
the  Oorky  plant,  they  were  making  chiefly 
trucks  then.  I  sailed  to  your  cotmtry  In  the 
earlv  thirties,  brtrping  Pord  motor  equip- 
ment and  other  materials  to  Etnssla. 

Mr.  Khsttswcwxv.  I  remember  In  1929  a 
group  of  United  States  workers  came  to  the 
mines  where  they  worked  with  their  own 
tools.  Pine  men  A  lot  left  when  they  saw 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Relthui-  I  grew  up  In  Wert  Virginia. 
In  a  coal  mine  country  and  caxne  to  know 
mines,  and  I  have  been  Into  mines  all  Over 
the  world.  I  paid  special  attention  to  the 
mines  In  the  Donbos. 

Mr.  KHXtTSHCHrv.  The  Donbas  mines  are 
the  most  dlfflcult  for  workers. 

Mr.  RccTMis.  Like  the  most  difficult  mfnes 
for  the  BrltlBh  workers  that  extend  out  under 
the  seas.  One  thing  we  must  do.  nuist  of  all 
In  tte  future.  Is  to  harness  the  atom  for 
peace  and  get  all  of  the  miners  out  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  KtniTmfCRcv.  Our  sdentlsts  tetl  me  we 
are  approaching  that.  They  want  to  produce 
ronl  by  utlllxlng  the  hydrogen  atom. 

Mr  RxuTHxa.  This  Is  a  venture  In  which 
we  would  favor  a  mutual  effort  to  pool  the 
ab'Tltles  and  eclentlflc  knowledge  of  all 
Tuitions. 
^.  Khrttshchsv.  a  very  noble  goal. 
Mr.  Gabxt.  We  are  famUlar  with  the  speech 
that  the  Chairman  made  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  your  splendid  ixmiraeniB  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  We  are  ramlllar  with  tbe 
eloquent  speech  yon  delivered  to  the  U.N 
General  Aesembly  on  dlearraament.  We  are 
al=o  familiar  with  the  history  of  tbe  pa*t 
efforts  to  get  agreement  on  effective  control 
meaenres.  which  we  of  labw  oonalder  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  the  dlsarmwrent  problem-  Will 
you  tell  us  what  sipeclflc  implementation  you 
have  In  mind  with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
any  disarmament  agreementt 

Mr.  Khrttshchcv.  Wh.it  Is  it  you  hare  diffi- 
culty understanding? 

Mr.  Cabxt.  It  appean  now  that  29  par  cent 
of  Soviet  production  goes  for  military  pur- 


poses, and  S  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  U.B. 
production  goes  to  military  services.  All  na- 
tloas  of  tbe  world  are  spending  now  about 
•100  billion  a  year  for  mlllULry  purposes.  Of 
this,  the  U.S.  spends  about  840  bllUon  a  yesr. 
and  tbe  Soviet  Union  spends  about  tfO  bll- 
Ilon.  The  rest  of  the  world  spends  about  ^20 
billion.  Certainly  with  disarmament  a  large 
percentage  of  thla  eould  be  de^'oted  to  devel- 
opment of  underprivileged  nations  and  areas. 

Mr.  RxuTHEx.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  most  pressing  problem  Is  how  we  can  pre- 
serve the  peace.  We  all  understand  that  the 
United  Statee  and  the  Bovlpt  Union  have 
produced  the  kind  of  weapons  that  make  war 
inconceivable,  that  make  wsr  now  a  question 
simply  of  human  survival.  The  question  to- 
day becomes,  what  wUI  we  do  In  a  practical 
aenae.  The  only  wnr  America  wants  to  flght  ts 
war  against  poverty,  hunger,  Ignorance,  and 
disease.  Ifa  the  only  war  mankind  can  win 

The  Chairman  has  said  repeatedly  Ibat  he 
believes  In  no  Interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  «he  United  states  and  the  kind  of 
government  we  prefer  to  live  under,  and  we 
share  that  feeling  about  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment the  Russians  m.iy  prefer  to  live  under 
We  think  tbe  people  of  Russia  have  a  right 
Co  choose  their  own  government  and  all  othcnr 
people  should  have  the  same  right. 

Therefore,  as  we  see  It.  the  "oold  war"  Is 
not  an  attempt  to  change  each  other's  sys- 
tems  of  government,  but  to  Influence  those 
that  are  uncommitted.  Therefore.  T  want  to 
aak  the  Chairman,  Is  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  the  ending  of  tbe 
"cold  war"  by  Joining  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  through  the  United  Nations 
In  a  cooperative  effort  to  aid  the  under- 
privileged nations  to  abolish  poverty  and 
Ignorance? 

Mr.  KHiuBBcnxv  (talking  very  qtiletiy  and 
Into  his  napkin).  In  our  proposal,  which  I 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  USJ5.R.  It  is 
made  clear  that  the  outlays  on  armamente 
would  be  greatly  reduced  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  reduction  switched  from  the 
amount  saved  to  the  under  privileged  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  RxvTBKB  (renUnda  KhruSfaCbev  of  • 
proposal  Reuther  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Tn  1950  and  passes  s 
copy  to  him) .  It  teems  to  me  that  If  we  wait 
for  disarmament  to  atart  we  lose  gre.it  op- 
portunltlee.  Our  proposal  would  create  the 
better  climate  tn  which  disarmament  oould 
be  carried  forward  faster  and  more  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  KmnaHcaxv.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
your  program  so  at  this  moment  I  cannot 
comment  on  it.  But  we  are  not  waiting  for 
disarmament  to  render  this  economic  aid  to 
needy  nations. 

Mr.  ADBHcaw  (editor  of  tzvestia).  We  al- 
ready render  sucli  aid  through  the  United 
Nations  and  through  the  various  funds,  med- 
ical and  food  funda.  and  we  have  bilateral 
agrecmantl  to  aid  underprivileged  countries. 
Fbr  example,  we  have  contributed  our  de- 
signs and  our  equlpntect  to  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  plants  In  India.  (He  con- 
tinued to  cite  the  Arab  oountrlea,  Indoxueda. 
Ethiopia  and  other  who  received  Soviet  aid. 
He  placed  emphasis  eaf>eclally  on  the  thou- 
aands  of  students  who  are  brought  to  Rus- 
sia as  part  ot  the  aid  program.) 

Mr.  Castt.  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment. 
When  there  la  such  a  trenoendously  high  per- 
centaipe  of  the  national  Incomes  of  both 
countries  spent  on  military  preparations, 
doesn't  It  become  more  ami  more  demand- 
ing that  we  find  a  formula  of  control  and 
inspection?  Tour  country  is  spending  »40 
billion  a  year  on  the  military,  our  country  Is 
spending  WO  t*mon  a  year,  if  there  were  a 
completely  safe  Inspection  and  control  sys- 
t«h  how  much  more  aid  eould  ttc  provide  to 
tbe  underprivileged  ooimtrtes  of  the  worid? 

Mr.  KMauaHCaav.  W«  agree.  And  that's 
Why  m  submitted  our  proposals. 
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Mr.  RKWTHa.  TTierel  no  value  la  th!«. 
Just  going  around  tb6  barn,  as  we  setsn  to  b6 
DOW.  t  am  familiar  with  the  steel  plant  in 
India  and  other  enlerprtsee.  When  you  do  it. 
H'e  part  of  the  "cold  war."  When  we  do  It, 
you  charge  It's  capltaltat  impertallazix.  Why 
can't  we  do  U  together?  Through  the  UJ*.? 
Do  It  together  for  their  beneflt.  not  for  our 
8^)arate  advantage. 

Mr.  KHmuBHCKKv.  We  don't  agree. 
Mr.  RxtTTHnL  Why  not? 
Mr.  KHBtTsncH»v.  America  has  now  tur- 
roundcd  us  with  military  baaes.  alliances 
such  as  NATO  and  SEATO.  and  by  theee 
means  the  United  States  wants  to  obtalo 
world  domination.  In  the  United  Nations  we 
ar*  always  outvoted.  Thus  It  would  lie  up  to 
the  United  States  to  decide  how  the  money 
would  be  used. 

Mr  RxTTTHEK.  How  abotit  a  VJS.  commls- 
slon  with  equal  represenUtlon?  Equal  repre- 
semstion  of  Ruasla  and  the  United  States 
and  U.S.  friends  and  Soviet  friends. 

Mr.  KHBT75HCKr».  That  would  already  be 
progress,  but  It  won't  be  accepted.^ 

Mr.  RcirrHEa.  Why  not  expose  the  two  posi- 
tions to  public  air?  That's  what  we  do  with 
unreasonable  employer*. 

Mt-  KKitTSHCHrT.  So  lODg  SB  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  U.8.  bases,  we  cad  have  no  agree- 
ment on  this. 

Mr,  BitTTHxa.  Why  cant  we  work  together 
to  flght  poverty  and  hunger  with  the  U.S  en- 
titled to  no  advantage,  and  the  U.S.S.A.  en- 
Utlad  to  no  advantage? 

Mr.  KumtraHCKw.  But  we  do  take  part  la 
these  programs 

Mr.  RnTTHxa.  You  do  It  unilaterally,  and 
that's  the  basis  for  the  charge  that  you  are 
penetrating  economically  and  subverting 
politically. 

Ma.  Khkushchit.  When  the  VS.  eenda 
arms  and  creates  bues,  what  kind  of  pene- 
tration Is  that? 

Ma.  Rkutkm.  But  what  we  are  proposing 
here  Is  an  equal  commission  with  equal 
control  After  all,  most  of  the  people  who 
are  hungry  are  workers  and  peasants. 

Ma  Khxcbhchxt.  Unilateral  bre«d  has  no 
3mell.  tflt  has  a  SocUllst  ameU.  It  la  a  pleas- 
ant smell. 

Ma.  Reutrxs.  If  It's  polltleaUy  motlvsted. 
It'B  not  a  pleasant  small. 

Ma.  KHacsHCHiv.  We've  sent  to  Temen 
thousands  of  pounds  of  wheat.  That's  not 
a  Socialist  country. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  preceding  sub- 
ject, one  more  motive  in  my  United  Nations 
speech.  The  United  SUtea  exploits  the  wealth 
of  other  countries,  underdeveloped  oountrlss, 
for  profits.  England  and  France  do  the  same. 
They  exploit  the  wealth  of  oountrles  that 
need  aid  We  do  not  exploit  any  cotmtrr— 
we  only  engage  tn  trade. 

Ms.  RruTHxs.  Ton  exploit  the  workers  of 
East  Oermany. 

Mb.  KmusHCRST.  Where  did  you  dream 
that  upT 

Mb.  Rxutbex.  If  son  daat  exploit  them. 
why  should  9  ralUlon  of  them  cross  the  bor- 
der Into  West  Germany? 

Ma.  Krittsbchxv,  Ton  are  fevertah.  (Ssr- 
eral  voices  Interchanging  across  the  table.) 
Ma.  RsuTHsa.  The  worken  In  West  Ger- 
many arefres. 

Ma.  Kkkitsrckkt.  Ws  are  free.  too. 
Ma.  RsuTHxa.  Do  you  have  credentlala  to 
speak  for  the  workers  of  the  world? 

Mb  KK»'"i**t:Hsv.  Do  you  have  credentlala 
to  poke  your  nose  into  East  Germany? 

Ma.  C&arr.  This  is  part  of  our  dUBculty: 

the  fear  of  the  Chairman  that  the  United 

States  actually  wants  to  dominate  the  world. 

Ma.  Khbushchtv.  Not  Just  wants — strlT- 

ingt 

Ma.  Caarr.  And  the  othsr  way  around, 
there  Is  the  fear  In  the  United  States,  based 
on  much  evidence,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  dominate  the  world. 

Ma.  Khbithhchkt.  The  Soviet  ruble  doss 
not  kow'tow  to  the  Amsrlcan  dollar.  [At  this 


point.  Khrushchev  raised  his  voice  loudly 
snd  vehemently. 1  You  have  been  spoiled  by 
everyone  bowing  down,  by  everyone  cring- 
ing and  crawling. 

Mr.  Cabst.  It  Is  a  privilege  having  this  sort 
of  dWciisBlon.  We  have  been  given  reason 
to  wonder  whether  the  Chairman's  U.N. 
speech  was  chiefly  for  propaganda  purposes. 
I  want  To  reemphaslze  that  unless  we  can 
And  some  way  to  implement  the  Chairman's 
disarmament  propoeals  then  we  might  have 
to  start  hunting  all  over  again.  A  reduction 
m  the  ft40  billion  military  budget  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  MO  billion  budget. 
That  reduction  could  be  devoted  to  helping 
underprivileged  nations  as  the  Chairman 
cited  as  the  most  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  KHBtrsHCHKv.  It  Is  not  MO  blllton.  but 
S25  billion,  and  that's  no  small' rum  either. 
I.  as  a  former  miner,  have  to  say  that  I 
pity  you  as  representing  the  working 
clasa.  but  your  thinking  la  not  of  the  work- 
ing class.  When  Bearst  says  U.  I  am  not  of- 
fended. But  when  a  representative  of  the 
wcrkers  .'ayE  It.  It  li  different. 

Mr  RstnrKXR.  The  key  Is  universal  Inspec- 
tion and  control,  and  to  etop  hydrogen  bomb 
T«Ftlng.  We  expect  the  same  conditions  as 
vou  expect  We  believe  that  neither  nation 
«:hou'd  be  treated  as  s  second-class  power 
Whv  can't  you  agree? 

Mr  KmvsncfOT.  Why  are  you  so  familiar 
with  the  Dulles  arguments  and  not  with  the 
Khrushchev  proposals? 
Mr  Cabet.  Dulles  In  dead. 
Mr.  KnarsHriTrv.  We  say  what  we  are  «ay- 
)ng  because  we  have  already  clarlfled  these 
Issues. 

Mr  Rst'THBB-  You  will  not  agree  to  uni- 
versal  insnectlon  and  control? 

Mr  Khbttshckxv.  Have  you  been  asleep  all 
the  time?  That  Is  what  we  are  for  T  am  stire 
vou  havfn't  read  my  speech. 

Mr.  Ciarr.  Yes,  we  have  read  vour  speech. 
and  other  nropaianda.  But  we  failed  to  finri 
the  bB"!s  for  Implementing  the  proposals 

(Knleht  Bffaln  raised  the  !>el f -date rml na- 
tion  question.) 

Mr.  Khbttshchbv  flnterruntlngl  r  Tve 
never  liked  fleas  when  they  Jumped  all  over 
Mr  Rsi'THta  We  would  prefer  not  to  Jump 
nil  over  We  would  nrefer  to  exhaust  one 
nne<:t1on  at  a  time,  but  It's  all  a  matter  of 
t'me  Ttll  the  Chairman  we  win  go  slower 
(f  he  has  the  time. 

Ms.  Vtctob  Rfttthxb  The  Chairman  has 
said  he  wsnts  to  talk  to  workem.  and  there 
ar*"  worken"'  representatives. 

Kfa  ReuTHEB  How  much  time  will  the 
Chairman  be  willing  to  give* 

Mb  Cabbt.  We  want  to  be  considerate  of 
our  ffiieat  taut  , 

Mb.  KwRPSHLHrv  10:90.  another  hour. 
Disarmament  Is  the  question  of  questions, 
nnd  If  von  misunderstand  this  there  Is  almost 
no  WRV  out  What  the  Americans  prorxwe  la 
control  flnit,  and  then  dteannament  What 
does  this  mean?  Nothlnir?  Let  us  station  our 
bases  in  Mexlro  and  Canada,  then  maybe  you 
will  have  an  understanding. 

fThere  waa  a  fast  two-or-three-mlnute  In- 
terchange across  the  table.  At  one  point 
Khrushchev,  talklrut  at  Curran.  exclaimed: 
"How  can  you  open  your  mouth  like  that 
and  represent  the  workers?  Do  you  want  a 
dlacusslon.  or  Is  this  a  l>saaar?"  At  this  point 
Khrtishchev  became  quite  excited  and 
poimded  the  table. > 

Mb.  Cabbt.  Here  Is  the  question  on  dis- 
armament (passing  It  across  the  table)  as 
I  have  phrased  It.  We  fear  there  Is  lack  of 
attention  being  given  by  you  and  your  ool- 
l^igues  to  the  whole  question  of  inspection 
and  control. 

Mr  Khbttshchxv.  I  would  like  to  tsll  you. 
gentlemen,  so  long  as  Aznerlca  continues  to 
manifest  a  high-handed  attitude  toward 
other  people  there  can  be  no  agreement. 

BAb.  CtTBBAN.  We  ought  to  talk  sense  here, 
and  we're  not  tamng  sense  yet.  1  dont  want 
to  be  confused  with  statesmen.  I  am  a  worker 


speaking  for  workers  and  I'm  pretty  sure  the 
rest  of  the  guys  here  do. 

(Rleve  raised  the  question  of  Socialism 
versus  Communism,  and  particularly  public 
ownerahlp  under  capitalism,  pointing  out 
that  social  ownership  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  forma  of  political  democracy  as  prac- 
uced  In  Scandinavia. ^ 

Mr.  Khbubhchbv.  There  Is  a  different  un- 
derstanding between  us.  Capitalist  countries 
can  own  production  and  It  doesnt  mak« 
them  Socialists. 

Ma.  RrtTTHEB.  It  la  more  than  a  matter  of 
degree  We  think  that  the  oountry  In  the 
free  world  nearest  to  democratic  socialism 
Is  Israel  Yet  the  Russian  attitude  toward 
Israel  has  been  most  unfriendly. 

Mr.  KiiBTTSHCHBv.  Ws  don't  have  an  in- 
strument that  could  measure  the  Sodallsm 
ther«.  (He  tossed  lilfl  head  almost  disdain- 
fully bere.l 

Mr.  RxcTHBi.  You  haven't  been  there,  I 
liave  been  there,  and  I  have  seen  how 
Hlstadrut,  the  magnificent  Israel  laljor  move- 
ment, which  owns  80  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction, supports  the  nation  and  aids  Its 
progreae. 

Mr.  Cttbban.  I  appreciate  the  Chalnnan's 
fatigue  (Here  came  a  heated  Interchange 
with  Khrushchev,  for  the  most  part,  sppar- 
ently.  over  the  Interpretation  of  fatigue.) 

Mr,  RguTHgB-  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  agi- 
tated again.  You  don't  even  undsratand  s 
friendly  quesUon.  Curran  waa  Inquiring 
about  your  wariness  after  a  tough  schedule. 
Mr.  CuBBAN.  Please  accept  my  apologies. 
I  waa  asking  atwut  your  tiredness  from  your 
Joximey. 

(Curran.  returning  to  issues  under  ooosld- 
eratlon,  mentioned  his  sailings  to  Russia  In 
IMS,  Curran's  question  waa  "Speclflcally. 
will  workers  be  permitted  to  exercise  free- 
dom to  seciue  redreaa  of  their  grlevanoee  by 
the  only  test  of  Industrial  democracy,  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  collectively  to  with- 
hold their  labor  power?  When  will  workers 
be  able  to  negotiate  agreements  In  Russia, 
Including  the  right  to  strike?**) 

Mr  Khbitshchxv.  I  quite  understand  you. 
but  you  do  no^  understand  anything  of  the 
workings  of  the  Socialist  system.  I  do  not 
want  to  offend  you — You  Just  do  not  know, 
vou  hare  not  been  there.  You  measure  every- 
thing by  XfS.  standards.  What  I  like  about 
you  !s  that  you  do  have  a  class  sense,  that 
feeling,  yes,  they  do  have  those  rights.  [Pre- 
sumably this  refers  to  the  right  to  negotiate 
ngreements  and  strike)  I  understand  yotir 
question  The  working  clasa  does  have  the 
Inrldlcal  right  to  strike.  Does  the  worker 
have  the  right  to  exerclee  the  right  to  strike? 
Yes.  Have  there  been  strikes  since  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution?  Yes,  I  spoke  at  some  of  the 
<;trike  meetings  Are  then  strikes  now?  No. 
Because  workers  and  unions  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  one  thottght.  because  in  what 
other  coimtry  would  the  government  an- 
nounce that  wages  would  be  raised  and  the 
working  day  reduced  wlthotit  pressure?  In 
capitalist  countries  they  would  need  to  flght 
for  this. 

I  would  think  tbst  if  our  disarmament  pro- 
posals were  accepted — we  are  now  planning 
a  slx-honr  day  in  1064 — we  could  Inunedl- 
ately  reduce  It  to  a  slx-hmir  day  and  raise 
wages.  Our  workers  are  all  organised  In  un- 
ions and  thev  are  learned  and  they  know  the 
ery>nomlc  conditions  end  the  economic  possi- 
bilities In  our  country. 

Mr  CuBBAN.  But  In  spite  of  that,  knowing 
economic    conditions    and    possibilities,    do 
they  have  the  right  to  strike? 
Mr.  KHsrsKCHxv    Juridically,  yes. 
Mr.  RctTTHKB.  I  grew  up  In  a  working-class 
home  In  West  Virginia. 

(Interruption  by  Khrushchev,  with  hand 
waving.) 
Mt.  REirraEB.  Is  he  afraid  of  my  questions? 
Mr.  KBKtrsBCRW.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
devil  and  you're  a  man. 

Mr.  RctTTRXB  I  worked  with  the  antl-BlUer 
underground   In   Germany  before   going   to 
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Russia  What  Iwthers  me  about  your  social 
system  is  not  that  you're  not  making  eco- 
nomic piogrees  for  the  workers  and  peasants. 
You're  making  tremendous  technical  prog- 
ress. And  I  know  all  about  your  rationale  of 
workers  not  striking  against  themselves.  But 
the  Chairman  himself  exposed— lu  his  expo- 
sure of  Stalin's  crimes — the  cult  and  power 
of  an  individual.  How  could  the  worker  In 
that  period  get  Justice  If  he  would  not  strike 
or  publicly  protest? 
Mr.  Khbushchev.  His  trade  union. 
Mr.  RmrrHEB.  The  union  Is  an  extension  of 
government,  the  Soviet  government.  Does  a 
union  ever  disagree  with  the  government? 
Con  you  give  us  one  single  example  In  which 
one  of  your  unions  ever  disagreed  with  gov- 
criunent  poUcyt 

Mr.  KHBUSHCHiT.  Why  poke  your  nose  Into 
our  busUUMT 

Mr.  RxTTHta.  Freedom  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. You  are  always  expressing  a  concera 
for  the  workers  of  Asia.  There  Is  a  thing 
called  International  labor  solidarity.  When 
I  was  in  Russia  I  was  a  member  of  a  union, 
and  it  was  what  we  would  call  a  company 
union. 

(Past  and  frequently  indignant  inter- 
changes between  the  Chairman  and  the  labor 
side  of  the  table,  too  fast  to  be  recorded.) 

Mr  RruTHSB.  Every  time  we  push  a  sharp 
question,  the  Chairman  gets  angry. 

Mr.  Khbushchtv  (Getting  red  in  face,  and 
Just  slightly  loud).  And  what  we  call  what 
you  represent — capitalist  lackeys. 

Mr.  RruTKra  Every  time  I  ask  a  question 
he  haa  no  answer  for  he  gets  angry. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  It  took 
me  so  long  to  get  the  floor,  I  want  to  exer- 
cise my  democratic  rights  and  ask  two  ques- 
tions. Mr,  Chairman,  you  have  made  repeated 
statements  regarding  self-determination  and 
the  freedom  of  people  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

We  agree  with  you  on  both  of  these  prin- 
ciples. However,  we  cannot  understand,  since 
you  say  you  favor  the  right  of  the  German 
people  both  East  and  West  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  unlttcatlon.  how  do  you  vleual- 
lee  the  German  people  making  this  decision 
since  you  continue  to  oppose  a  free  and 
demooratlo  vote  by  the  German  people  on 
this  iBsust 

My  second  question  is,  in  view  of  your 
statemsnts  fsTorlng  self-determination  and 
noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  and  your  statements  support- 
ing peaceful  coexistence,  how  do  you  recon- 
cile these  statements  with  the  harsh  military 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
Fighters  by  the  Soviet  mUltary  powers? 

Mr.  Kbboshchev.  The  Capitalists  have 
certainly  trained  some  very  good  cadres.  May 
I  Just  voice  my  thoughts  aloud!  Do  you  know 
anything  shout  Germany?  Have  you  ever 
been  there?  The  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic Is  based  on  the  most  demooratlc  founda- 
tions. There  Is  no  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production. 

Mr.  Knicbt.  tf  it  is  on  the  most  democratic 
fotindationa.  then  they  should  not  bs  afraid 
of  a  democratic  election. 

Mr.  RnrrKSK.  In  Eastern  Germany  there 
Is  only  a  one-party  systsrm. 
(Interchange  of  ten  voices.) 
Mr.  KKtcHT.  Why  do  you  oppose  a  demo- 
cratic vote  for  reunification  of  Germany? 

Mr.  KHBtrsHCHcv.  It  depends  not  on  me  but 
on  the  two  Germonles. 

Mr.  Kntcht  But  you  take  a  poslUon  against 
democratic  reunification  In  your  propaganda 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KRBTTSHcnw.  Tell  me  where  I  aald  that 
Himgary  has  Its  own  constitution  and  laws, 
and  Is  freely  developing. 

Mr.  KmoHT.  Why  did  the  Russians  Inter- 
fere In  Hungary? 

Mr.  Khbubhchev,  There  was  no  Interfer- 
ence. There  was  a  counterrevolution,  thugs 
and  hooligans  who  receive  arms  from  out- 
side and  took  power  In  Budspest.  And  the 
govsmmcnc  asked  us  for  aid  and  we  gave 


It.  and  we're  proud  of  It.  We  are  proud  of  It 
as  a  feat.  ITiere  would  be  Fascism  there  If 
we  had  not. 

Mr.  RrtTTHEB,  Was  Nagy  a  ^wclst.  I  thought 
he  was  a  Communist? 

Mr.  Khbushchiv.  Dont  mix  things  with 
dirt.  (Exchanges  around  the  table.)  Have 
we  exhausted  the  Htingarlan  question? 

Mr.  Cabbt.  We  have  touched  on  It;  we  have 
certalnlv  not  exhausted  It. 

(Phillips  brought  up  the  question  of  radio 
Jamming  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Voice  of 
America.) 

Mr.  KiOLtTSHCHXv.  What  do  you  prefer  to 
have  for  dinner?  [Looking  at  PhiUlpsI  What 
is  your  favorite  dish? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Prot>ably  roast  beef. 
Mr.  Khboshchev.  I,  ixirscht  .  .  .  You  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  roast  beef,  and  I.  borscht. 

Mr.  RrtrrKXB-  But  you  prescribe  and  Insist 
on  borscht  for  all. 

Kir.  Khbushchkv  (rising  to  his  feet  at  10:32 
p.m.) ;  If  you  don't  read  what  I  have  stated, 
what  can  I  expect? 

Mr.   RrtnpHBB.   You  advocate  more  trade. 

How  come  you  oppose  a  free  flow  of  Ideas? 

Mr.  KHBTTftBCHEV.  As  head  of  the  working 

class  I  will  protect  workers  from  capitalist 

propaganda. 

(At  this  point,  unexpectedly,  Khrushchev, 
still  on  his  feet,  gave  a  burlesque  demonstra- 
tion of  his  Idea  of  the  can-can  he  wltnesped 
during  the  Hollywood  rehearsal  of  the  forth- 
coming film  Can-Can.  He  turned  his  back 
to  the  table,  bent  downward,  flipped  his  coat 
up  and  gave  an  Imitation  of  the  can-can.) 
Mr.  KBBtrsBCBKv.  This  Is  a  dance  In  which 
girls  pull  up  their  skirts.  You're  going  to 
see  that,  we  are  not.  This  Is  what  you  call 
freedom — freedom  for  the  girls  to  show  their 
backsides.  To  us  Is  pornography.  The  culture 
of  people  who  want  pornography.  It's  cspl- 
talism  that  makes  the  girls  that  way. 

(Khrushchev  sUU  on  his  feet  while  saying 
this.) 

Mr  Phillips.  Does  the  Chalrnum  think 
that  the  girls  should  be  prohibited  by  Uw 
from  showing  their  backsides? 

Mr.  Khbttsbchet.  There  should  be  a  law 
prohibiting  the  girls  from  showing  their 
backsides,  a  moral  law. 

Mr.  Cabet.  I  may  not  see  It.  I  may  not 
wont  to  see  It. . . 

Mr.  Khbusrcbev.  Your  children  wUl  go  to 
E«e  it. 

Mr.  RKtTTHaa.  Perhaps  H  was  a  stupid 
movie — it  was  stupid  of  them  to  show  It  to 
you.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
question  of  why  not  a  free  flow  of  Ideas  be- 
tween our  countries. 

Mr.  Khbubhchbt.  Why  dont  you  want  to 
trade  with  us?  The  sausage  testes  the  same 
in  all  countries. 

/Khrushchev  referred  to  the  preas  oon- 
terence  statement  by  GeorgI  A.  Ehnkor  on 
cultural  exchange.) 

Mr.  Oabbt.  1  will  read  this  press  state- 
ment and  I'm  sure  that  sll  of  our  colleagues 
will  follow  It  up. 

Mr.  Sattttkov  (editor  of  PravOa).  We 
printed  In  Pravda  In  full  Reuther's  state- 
ment at  the  unemployment  conference  in 
Washington.  We  didn't  change  a  word,  hut 
at  the  same  time  the  New  York  papers  said 
that  It  waa  a  Red  scheme.  We  wrote  back 
in  PratNla  there  was  no  coUuslos  between 
us  and  Reulher.  The  Voice  of  America  dldnt 
broadcast  It.  If  It  did.  we  wouldn't  Jam  It. 
Mr.  RxOTHia.  No.  you  wouldn't  because 
that  report  on  unemployment  would  reflect 
upon  us.  But  why  didn't  you  and  why  don't 
you  publish  my  May  Day  speech  of  this  year 
In  West  Berlin?  I  Invite  you  to  pabtlsh  and 
broadcast  that  speech. 

Mr.  Khbubhcrxv.  We  only  publish  speaobes 
that  cohtribute  to  friendly  relations  be- 
tween countries. 

Mr.  Rxuran.  There  were  at  least  600,000 
workers  who  beard  my  spoeob  in  West  Bariln. 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  speech  was  far 


leas  provocative  than  the  Miay  Day  speako^ 

tn  the  Eastern  Sector  of  Berlin, 

Mr.  Cuirr.  I  think  the  Chaurman  atiswered 
the  queetlon,  in  part,  tn  his  reply  to  Spyros 
Skourua.  Actually  Skounis  knows  little  about 
the  problems  of  unemployment  In  the  United 
States 

Mr.  RxoTBia.  The  record  of  struggle  of 
U.S.  unionism  stands  for  itself.  Personally. 
I  have  been  shot  and  beaten.  I  have  been 
criticized  by  the  reactlonar>-  press  as  a  Mos- 
cow agent  and  by  you  as  a  lackey  of  Wall 
Street. 

Mr.  Kbbuswchiv.  Without  iharp  ed^es.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  we  cannot  find  a 
common  appraach.  But  we  think  differently. 
We  pity  you. 
Mr.  RcirrHSS.  We  dont  want  your  pity. 
Mr.  CtTSBAN.  Maybe  the  word  he  wanted  waa 
sympathlee.  Pity  is  a  bad  word  We  dont 
a-ant  his  pity. 

Mr.  KHsrsHCHSV.  We  are  progressing  to- 
ward Communism.  You  want  to  strengthen 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Reuthkb.  We  are  Interested  In  how 
t>est  to  advance  the  Interest  of  the  work- 
ers under  freedom.  We  disagree  on  how  best 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  KBBrsircHiT.  You  have  your  point  of 
view:  we  have  ours.  They  are  irreconcilable. 
Mr  Rnn-HEB.  Why  cant  we  believe  In  our 
system  of  individual  freedom  without  your 
feeling  It  Is  a  necessity  to  say  we  are  betray- 
ing the  workers? 

Mr.  Khbusbchev.  We  did  not  come  to  this 
meeting  to  affiravate  otir  relations.  They  ar* 
bad  enough  as  they  are.  Let's  not  raise  ques- 
tions thst  disunite  us.  Let  us  join  our  ef- 
forts for  peace.  Let  us  not  be  hotheaded. 
Questions  like  Hungary  are  pinpricks  What 
good  do  they  do?  Suppose  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Guatemala? 

Mr.  RxoTHxa.  We  critlclaed  the  situation  in 
Guatamala  but  the  most  Important  fact  la 
that  no  one  In  Russia  eould  or  did  criticise 
your  Intervention  In  Hungary. 

Mr  Cabkt.  We  are  making  some  progress, 
however,  when  we  can  have  meetings  like 
this.  This  la  more  pointed  than  any  discus- 
sion we  have  had  In  recent  years.  If  this 
kind  of  discussion  la  continued  It  holds  some 
hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Felleb.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  tin- 
derstand  since  the  Communist  party  pro- 
claims Itself  to  be  the  liberator  otf  the  work- 
ing class,  yet  we  see  mas.-;  exodus  of  workers 
In  other  countries  following  the  Ccsnmunlst 
seizure  of  power.  You  have  the  example  of 
3  million  workers  fleeing  from  Bast  Germany 
to  West  Berlin,  and  about  3  million  fleeing 
from  North  Korea  to  South  Korea,  and.  as 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  300  or  so  ttura- 
s«nd5  of  Hungarians  braved  arrest  and  death 
In  escap'.ne  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  mn  you  tell  us  of  a 
single  instance  where,  following  Communist 
selEure  of  power,  there  has  been  a  mass  in- 
ftu£  of  workers  from  surrounding  non-Oom- 
munlst  countries  Into  the  Communist  coun- 
try? n  the  Communist  party  is  the  lltwrator 
of  the  working  class,  why  don't  we  see  this 
phenomena? 

Ifr  KHTrtTSKCHCT.  Is  that  all?  Think  It 
over  Drink  your  beer.  Perhaps  that  will  help 
you  to  find  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Fbllbb-  That  certainly  is  no  answer 
and  apparently  nothing  will  make  you  un- 
derstand why  millions  wan*  to  escape  frtMn 
Conununlsm. 

Mr.  Khboshchkv.  I've  told  you.  rm  not 
afraid  of  the  devil. 

Mr.  Cabkt.  Wall  Street  says  Reuther  Is  a 
representative  of  the  devU. 

Mr.  RzTTTRXB.  Wall  street  says  I  am  An 
agent  of  Moscow,  and  Moscow  says  I  am  an 
agent  of  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  WxAVBt.  I  would  like  to  pose  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems as  I  see  U  and  which  you  Just  referred 
to — for  example.  Hungary  as  a  "plnprlok"^ 
Is  how  do  ve  establish  a  basis  of  trust  whlcti 
must    precede    understanding?    Recently    I 
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seired  as  a  Isbor  repreaentatlTC  at  a  con- 
f«rence  of  tho  World  Association  of  United 
Katlons.  in  0«neva.  At  this  cooTerencc.  tlt« 
U.8SJI.  and  ihe  United  States  delegatloos 
agreed  on  a  resolution  attempting  to  dimin- 
ish the  t«nsions  of  the  "cold  war."  Howerer, 
at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the  Sortet 
Union  from  the  Bistem  European  countries 
were  raising  the  fclnd  of  prorocatlre  ques- 
tions you  Just  referred  to.  that  do  not  lead 
to  understanding.  How  do  w«  arrive  at  a 
basis  of  understanding  with  this  kind  of  at- 
titude? For  our  people  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  here  with  jrou  this  evening 
must  be  answered. 

Mr.  Khso^hch**.  It  Is  true  that  there  are 
many  Issues  on  which  w«  differ.  Let  iw  hare 
more  contacts.  We  may  not  solve  all  the  t<- 
Buee  at  once  but  through  contacts  we  can 
begin  to  settle  the  little  issues  which  will 
lead  to  more  progress.  Let  us  not  aggrerate 
our  relBllons.  It  is  only  our  opponents  who 
will  benefit.  Do  you  want  to  see  a  change 
In  the  social  order  of  our  country?  No!  We 
don't  wont  to  see  a  chann^  In  the  Bod&l  order 
of  yo«r  oountry.  I  confess  T  myself  have  never 
been  a  trade  union  functionary.  But  why 
shouldn't  you  gentlemen  visit  us?  Tou  wont 
l>ecoroe  Oommunlsts. 

Mr.  Curr.  We've  been  there;  we've  aeen 
your  country,  time  and  again.  Tve  been  there 
three  times:  our  other  colleagues  have  been 
there. 

Mr.  RxrrrHni.  It  Is  Importmnt  that  the 
Chairman  underatand  that  changes  are  oc- 
curring here  In  the  United  States  and  thtvt 
we  have  people  as  dedicated  to  advancing 
the  worldng  class  as  there  could  be  anywhere 
else  (throwing  acroes  the  table  to  Khrush- 
chev ua.  wage  rates) ,  How  can  we  say  theae 
people  are  w^  slaves  exploited  by  capital- 
ism, making  these  liinds  of  wages  In  Amer- 
ica? How  can  he  say  that  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  r.heir  chains  t 

Mr.  KHmusHCHTv.  We  saw  what  we  do  In 
retaliation  for  what  you  say  about  xa.  Take, 
for  exaiupie.  Meajiy's  ^leechee.  I  read  moat  of 
them.  They  sound  like  Dulles — they  sooind 
Mke  Dullee. 

Mr.  RifrHet.  We  have  our  disagreements 
and  we  recall  you  had  some  disagreement 
with  Molotov  However,  when  we  have  dis- 
agreements, no  one  Is  exiled. 

Mr.  CAarr.  We  thank  the  Chairman-  I  sug- 
gest our  guest  of  honor  has  been  quite  gen- 
erous with  his  time.  We  thank  you  for  Join- 
ing us,  and  may  our  two  great  countries  work 
tofeiber  for  peace  and  the  good  of  all  man- 
klo4. 


STUDY  OP  JUVENILE  DEUNQUENCY 
PRErVEVnOM  PROGRAMS  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Juvenile 
dellnotiency  !s  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
complicated  problems  confronting  urban 
society  Tt  Is  Intertwined  with  virtually 
all  of  the  social  and  economic  dliBcul- 
ties  of  our  cities.  Including  the  failures 
cf  urban  nubile  education,  breakdowns 
in  law  enforcement,  family  dissolution, 
the  per^stence  of  poverty,  and  shortages 
of  employment  opportunities.  In  many 
cities  today.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  for  a  youn^ 
man  or  woman  to  grow  up  right  and 
trasically  easy  to  go  wrong. 

Washington.  DC,  like  all  major  cities, 
has  made  many  eflfortfl  to  prevent  and 
combat  juvenile  delinquency,  but  can 
point  to  relatively  few  obvious  gains. 
I  believe  the  experience  of  Washington 
should  be  reviewed  both  for  Its  own  sake 
and  as  an  example  close  at  hand  of  the 
difDcuUies  which  may  be  faced  by  most 
American  cities. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  reviewed  some  aspects  of  the 


problem  of  delinquency  while  shaping 
the  recently  enacted  DC.  crime  legisla- 
Uon,  parUcuIarty  the  badly  needed  re- 
forms of  the  juvenile  courts.  I  believe 
that  equal  attention  should  be  given  to 
reforming  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams, those  efforts  intended  to  help 
youth  before  they  come  within  the 
iurlsdlction  of  the  courts. 

In  considering  this  field.  I  found  that 
the  first  need  was  a  simple  Inventory  of 
delinquency  programs  in  Washington 
and  the  efforts  being  made  to  evaluate 
these  programs  and  to  pull  them  to- 
gether Into  a  coordinated  whole.  Last 
winter  the  assignment  of  making  such  a 
survey  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Hartman,  a  1970  graduate  of  the  Mary- 
laxtd  School  of  Social  Work,  who  was  af- 
filiated with  my  oCBce  for  several  months 
through  the  school  of  Social  Work's  pro- 
gram of  field  placements  for  graduate 
students. 

Given  the  dearth  of  written  materials 
on  D.C.  delinquency  prevention  programis 
Mrs.  Rartman  relied  heavily  on  a  large 
number  of  Interviews  with  individuals  in 
many  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  Involved  In  youth  pro- 
grams. Her  Investigations  focused  on  five 
specific  programs  and  on  a  variety  of 
coordinating  efforts  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  predictably,  her  study 
raises  more  questions  than  It  answers, 
and  provides  the  basis  for  many  addi- 
tional inquiries. 

Since  Mrs.  Hartman  completed  her  re- 
search last  spring,  some  Improvements 
have  been  registered,  notably  in  the  en- 
actment of  major  reforms  of  the  Juve- 
nile court  system  and  In  the  continuing 
reorganization  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. Her  findings  are.  however,  ex- 
tremely pertinent  and  provocative,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  make  her  study  available 
to  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
Mra.  Bartman's  report  in  the  Rxcoan  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrPOMT  ON  THX  PaXVXNTIOK  OT  DCUHQtnCNCT 

m  Washiwotom's  Vmmim  QHrrro 
Tills  report  Is  tba  result  of  ui  appraisal  of 
a  variety  of  programs,  organisKtlons  and 
•genclas  in  the  Dlstrlet  of  Oolumhda  which 
are  oooosmed  with  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency. The  focus  is  on:  1)  the  adequacy 
or  Insdaquacy  of  the  prevention  programs 
which  exist;  3)  the  problams  resulting  from 
the  proliferation  of  aervloes  for  youth;  and 
3)  the  need  for  coordination  aL  these  serv- 
ices to  inoreaae  effectiveness  and  decrease 
overlapping  of  prof^rams. 

DIMXKalOrtS    or   orLHTQITDtCT 

Juvanile  delinquency  oontrlbutae  dlspro- 
Ix>rUonately  to  crime  In  the  Dlstrlot.  The  re- 
duction of  crime  ta  thus  greatly  dependent 
on  the  city's  ahinty  to  reduce  juvenile  de- 
linquency aod  youth  crime.  During  flecal  year 
IMS,  nearly  40*'r  of  the  serious  orlme  In 
Washington  was  conmiltted  by  youngstars 
under  18  yeaia  of  sge.  Juvenile  crime  In- 
oraaaed  In  fiscal  year  1M8  hy  as.4%  over 
fiscal  10«.< 

The  moet  l^tghtenlBg  increase  la  in  the 
area  of  armed  robberl«B:  Tbara  wan  IBS  in 
fiscal  1968  and  30«  In  fiscal  1M9.  an  Increase 
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of  lai.  The  use  of  druBS  amiong  the  teenage 
population  Is  qklraUng  upwards  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  Drug  arrests  of  the  city's 
youth  In  1667  number  14  compared  to  61  in 
1»68  and  121  In  1M9.  An  eatlmated  76%  of 
the  youth  In  local  high  achools  have  used 
drugs  at  least  once,  and  an  undetermined 
amount  of  experimentation  with  dnigs  Is 
carried  on  in  Junior  high  and  elemezLtary 
Khools. 

DxrxKjnoM  or  dkuhquknct 

Delinquency  has  always  been  a  dUBoult 
term  to  define: 

The  le^  definition— "a  violation  at  the 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  by  a  person  un- 
der a  certain  age."  includes  neglected,  way- 
ward and  habitually  disobedient  children  as 
weU  OS  truants.  Thus,  children  are  labeled 
dellquent  because  of  home  conditions  be- 
yond their  control.  Tlie  stigma  oftan  does 
irreparable  harm  to  a  child's  self-concept. 

There  Is  a  disproportionate  number  at  low 
Inoome  ]routh  who  ahow  up  in  the  offleUl 
fttattstlcs  because  of  the  social  class  variable 
In  how  such  problems  are  report«d  and  han- 
dled. Comparison  of  urban  and  suburban 
crime  becomes  meanlngleaa. 

Many  delinquent  acte  go  unreported,  eo 
offlclal  stRtlstlcs  tend  to  be  accurate  only  for 
the  most  serious  crimes  of  violence  which 
are  nearly  always  repented. 

An  Increase  In  the  offlclal  statistics  could 
reflect  an  Increase  in  delinquency:  hut  it  also 
could  repres^t  a  "get  tough"  approach  by 
the  police.  Congressional  pressure  to  reduce 
crime,  or  Increased  harassment  of  minority 
group*. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  delinquency 
will  be  defined  as  unlawf\il  behavior  whether 
or  not  It  brings  the  child  to  the  attention 
of  the  police  and  courts.  Offlclal  delinquency 
refers  to  those  youth  who  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  police  and  thus  become  part 
of  offlclal  statistics. 

TBI   CADW   or   DSLaraiTKKCT 

Numerous  studies  have  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  delinquency.  A  variety 
of  ch&racterlstlos^.  psychological  afid  socio- 
logical, have  been  Identified  as  significantly 
correlated  with  crtme  and  delinquency — 
though  few  studies.  If  any.  have  been  repli- 
cated or  are  unMsputed. 

The  most  common  variable  linked  to  de- 
linquency is  the  emotionally  Inadequate 
home  which  engenders  deep  confilct  In  the 
chUd.  This  conflict  often  expresses  Itaelf  In 
neurottc  disorder  and  In  deUnquascy. 
Emphasis  on  this  factor  should  not.  however, 
lead  to  neglect  of  other  factors  tn  the  en- 
vironment or  in  the  personality  of  the  child 
who  becomes  delinquent. 

This  report  asks,  bow  do  certain  programs 
which  propose  to  prevent  delinquency  deal 
with  the  delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent 
child?  Are  they  successful?  The  ^proach  la 
usually  related  to  what  a  program's  planners 
oonslder  to  be  the  cause  of  delinquency.  For 
example,  consider  two  types  of  approaches — 
both  necessary  and  both  valid. 

(1)  The  educational  and  therepevtic  ap- 
pnxic^  placee  emphasis  on  Identifying  the 
child  and  family  in  need  of  help,  and  then 
providing  education,  casework  and  therapy 
directed  toward  modification  of  the  behavior. 
Tt  Is  a  traditional  approach,  baste  to  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  mora  traditional 
agencies  like  the  Welfare  Department  and  the 
Public  Schools. 

(3)  The  entrfronmenfol  ttpproach  Is  based 
on  the  belief  that  delinquency  might  be  pre- 
vented by  Improving  unfavorable  environ- 
mental conditions  such  as  overcrowaea  nous- 
Ing,  poor  schools,  lack  of  Joba  and  Inadequate 
health  facilities.  These  environmental  prob- 
lems themselves  are  beyond  the  scope  of  tnu 
report,  out  the  approach  Is  relevant  neoauae 
the  "opportunity  theory."  receotly  in  vogue, 
pUkcea  Its  empt^Mf'f  on  the  environment  as 
well  as  OB  the  youth  wbo  ta  uapr^ared  to 


take  advantage  of  opportunities  if  they  were 
made  available. 

The  "opportunity  theory,"  devised  by  Rich- 
ard Cloward  and  Uoyd  Ohim.*  aaserts  that 
delinquency  is  the  product  oT  a  lack  of  acceas 
to  legitimate  means  and  the  avallabUlty  of 
illegitimate  mesjis.  since  education  is  the 
principal  avenue  to  upward  mobility  In  this 
country,  Cloward  and  Ohlln  noted  a  number 
of  barrier*,  cultural  and  structural,  which 
allow  only  limited  access  to  the  education 
route  for  lower  class  youth. 

For  example,  one  structural  barrier  is  the 
economic  one — the  high  coH  of  education. 
For  moat,  college  Is  out  of  the  question.  But 
the  cost  of  high  school  is  almost  as  prohibi- 
tive to  many  youth.  Some  are  able  to  with- 
stand  the  humiliation  of  lacking  money  for 
clothes,  school  supplies  and  everyday  social 
activities.  Many  are  not.  TTie  most  crippling 
factor,  however.  Is  that  most  lower  class 
yjuih  have  uo  choice  but  to  attend  the  local 
public  school,  with  little  hope  of  graduating 
with  anything  tliat  can  be  recognised  as  an 
education.  The  options  of  private  school,  or 
moving  to  the  suburbs  are  not  open  to  them. 

When  pressures  from  unfulfilled  aspira- 
tions and  blocked  opportunities  beoome  >uf- 
flclcncly  Intense,  many  lower  class  youth 
turn  away  from  Itgitlmate  channels,  adopt- 
ing other  meana  to  "success" — to  getting 
money  and  status  In  the  eyos  of  their  peers. 
The  poor  are  victims  of  Incompatlbla  de- 
mands. Society  expects  their  conduct  to  be 
oriented  toward  upward  mobility,  and  the 
proepect  of  wealth.  But  opportunities  are  ef- 
fectively denied  through  normal  institutions. 
Con&oquently,  there  Is  a  high  rale  of  deviant 
Dchavior.  The  iippareatly  permanent  quality 
of  the  dilemma — that  is,  the  limited  Jobs 
available  and  the  increasing  requirement  of 
education  and  technical  tralrUng.  plus  racial 
discrimination — makes  the  situation  all  the 
more  acute. 

PanHDmON    or  DKLDtQUCWCT 

Prevention  u  opposed  to  control  of  delin- 
quency refers  to  measures  taken  before  a 
ciollnquent  act  has  actually  occurred  for  the 
purpose  of  forestalling  such  an  act.  Control 
Is  s  measure  taken  after  a  delinquent  act 
has  been  conunltted.  Few  programs  are 
purely  preventive  In  nature.  For  example, 
projects  In  high  delinquency  areas  usually 
attempt  both  to  interrupt  criminal  careers 
already  in  progreas  and  to  forestall  the  In- 
volvement of  new  recruits  in  criminal  ac- 
UvlUee, 

The  ambiguity  of  the  concept  of  preven- 
tion is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  discuss- 
Ing  prevention  meaningfully;  to  obtaining 
significant  research  data;  and  even  to  de- 
scribing existing  preventive  programs.  Peter 
Lcjlns,  Criminologist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  identifies  three  baslo  types  of  pre- 
vention. 

(1)  Punitive  Prevention  ooours  where  the 
threat  of  punishment  presumably  forestalls 
the  criminal  act.  Supporters  of  this  theory 
point  out  that  Its  efl'ectlvsneas  depends  on 
the  certainty  and  severity  of  punishment. 
(The  D.C.  Juvenile  Court  System  with  a 
blackleg  of  3,4SS-^une  SO.  IMO— has  had 
little  preventive  effect  from  this  stand- 
point.) 

<3)  Corrective  Prevention  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  criminal  behavior  la  in- 
fiuenced  by  certain  factors,  and  ta  the  result 
of  a  certain,  motivation.  Preventive  action 
means  the  elimination  of  tboae  causes,  fac- 
tor* or  motivations  before  the  criminal  be- 
havior has  actually  taken  place, 

(8 )  Meohanical  Prevention  emphasises 
prooediuvs  which  make  It  dU&cult  or  Im- 
possible for  the  offender  to  commit  the  of- 
fense: I.e.  increaaed  police  protection,  gun 
control  measures,  aeourlty  measurea  such  as 


dependable  locking  systems,  bars  on   win- 
dows, and  burglar  alarms.* 

Corrective  Prevention,  as  It  relates  to  the 
approaches  mentioned  atiove — Educatlonal- 
cherapeutlc,  end  Environmental  most  closely 
Identify  the  programs  to  be  evaluated.  It 
wUl  become  obvious,  however,  that  most 
programs  are  a  mixture  of  approaches.  A 
caseworker  or  a  roving  leader  may  be  deal- 
ing not  only  with  delinquent  personality 
factors,  but  also  with  locating  a  Job.  en- 
couraging certain  businesses  to  provide  Jobs, 
or  proposing  speclallBed  training  to  appro- 
priate Institutions. 

EvsLDATioH  or  PKsvcirrxvi  srroan 

Evaluation  of  programs  through  a  review 
of  their  acoompUshmenie  Is  one  approach. 
The  limitation  of  this  approach  lies  in  the 
fact  that  few  organisations  or  agencies  ade- 
quately evaluate  themselves  in  these  terms, 
especially  in  the  urea  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention. The  reasons  became  obvious  whan 
past  evnluatlve  efforts  of  major  delinquency 
prevention  programs  are  atuilyzed.*  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  there  Is  no  agreement 
on  a  definition  of  the  "disease"  tor  which  a 
cure  Is  sought. 

There  u  no  definiuve  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  are  viilnerable 
to  delinquency:  There  are  no  precise  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency; there  is  no  agreed-upon  criteria 
for  determining  the  relative  success  of  the 
ctire. 

Even  when  sponsors  define  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  services  they  Intend  to  offer. 
designate  the  individuals  or  groups  they  plan 
to  serve,  they  are  usually  stymied  in  spelling 
out  their  criteria  of  success.  The  sophisticated 
know  full  well  that  to  rely  on  such  Indices  as 
uo  further  court  appearances  Is  deceptive. 
Furthermore,  since  the  clients  are  not  en- 
cloksed  in  teat  tut}es,  there  Is  no  certainty 
that  the  factor  X  (their  service)  rather  than 
T  or  Z  alone  or  In  combination  may  not  be 
the  responsible  agent  In  changing  the  be- 
havior, If  change  occurs.- 

U  there  were  a  defined  accomplishment. 
another  approach  might  be  to  compare  the 
programs  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  such  an 
accumpllahnse&t.  l^e  difficulty  with  this 
a'.udy  is  that  the  prograzns  to  be  looked  at 
are  not  comparable  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  are  they  adequately  evaluated  to  produce 
the  data  uecesaary  for  the  mofii  general  com- 
porlaous. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  kept  in  nilnd  that 
the  object  of  this  report  Is  not  to  compare 
Lbese  programs  In  lertxu  of  their  effeotlve- 
ue&s.  although  their  cffectlvenass  and  their 
attenaptA  to  evaluate  such  will  be  questioned. 
The  object  here  Is  not  to  condemn  one  pro- 
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DeHnquenoif  Prevention:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, WUUam  B.  Amous  and  Charles  F.  Well- 
ford  (editors)  (Bnglewood  Cliffs.  NJ^.:  Pren- 
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of  Potentially  Delinquent  Boys,"  Social  Serv- 
ice Beview.  June,  1965.  p  106-171;  Sheldon 
and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck.  One  Thousand  Juve- 
nile  DeUnquentM.  Their  Treatment  bj/  Court 
and  Clinic  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press.  1934);  Henry  J.  Meyer,  Edgar  F.  Bor- 
gatta  and  Wyatt  C.  Jonee.  Girla  at  Vocational 
High  (New  Tork:  aussell  Bage  Foundation, 
1SS&>;  Edwin  Powers  and  Helen  Wltmer.  An 
Eiperiment  tn  the  Prevention  of  Deiin- 
quency:  The  Cambridse'SumervUle  Youth 
Studjf.  (New  Tork:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1061);  and  C.  Downing  Talt  Jr.  axid 
Emory  F.  Hodges.  Deltnquenta,  Their  Fami- 
lies, and  the  Community  (Springfield.  Ql.: 
CTbarles  C.  Thomas.  IMS) . 

■Sophia  M.  Robinson,  "Why  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Preventive  Programs  Are  Ineffec- 
tive." Federal  Probation.  December,  1901, 
p.  41. 


gram  and  praise  another,  though  relative 
merlt£  will  become  apparent.  The  object  la 
to  look  at  five  of  the  main  preveuuve  pro- 
grams m  Washington,  D.C,  and  in  that  coo- 
text  to  raise  questions  about  the  broader 
implications  of  preventing  delinquency: 

I.  Knowing  that  there  is  no  panacea  for 
preventing  or  reducing  delinquency,  where 
should  efforu  be  focused  In  the  effort  to  stem 
the  tremendous  increase  In  tbe  uae  of  drugs 
and  In  crime? 

5.  Given  the  programs  wblch  exist,  how 
can  tbe  coordination  of  such  efforts  bast  be 
facUlUted? 

3.  And  finally.  Is  there  federally  Legislation 
or  Congressional  pressure  which  might  help 
to  Improve  the  situation? 

OCINQD^CT     raSVKNTlON     PBOCaAlCS 

There  are  numerous  progracos  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  which  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  try  to 
prevent,  delinquency.  Five  programs  In  oper- 
ation or  in  the  planning  stage  have  been 
ohoaen  for  Investlg&ucm  because  they  are 
ghetto-wide,  if  not  clty-wlde  in  nature,  and 
have  aa  a  primary  objective  the  prevention 
of  delinquency.  These  five  are: 

1.  The  BoiHng  Z^eader  Proffram — D.C.  De- 
partment of  Becreatlon  (In  operation). 

2.  The  United  Planning  Organization: 

a.  Manpower  profframs  (In  operation). 

b.  Neighborhood  Development  Youth  Pro- 
gram (ended  December.  I9(jg),  Youth  Devel- 
opment Division  (proposal). 

3.  Project  Progress.  Offloe  of  Youth  Devel- 
opment Servloes  (In  operation) . 

4.  Action  for  Children  in  Trouble  (AOT), 
D.C.  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (now  be- 
ing implemented). 

6.  Pupil  Feraonnet  Services,  D.C,  Public 
Schools  (In  oparatlca). 

A  sixth  "program**  ahouid  also  be  men- 
tioned— for  lo  overlook  it  would  be  to  Ignore 
the  designated  public  body  concerned  with 
the  ooordlnatlon  and  planning  of  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  PreventlOD  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  TMa  18 : 

e.  'An  Integrated  NeigKbcrhood  Service* 
Program  /or  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Jux>enile  Delinquency"—Ttxe  Office  otf  Toutb 
Development  Servicea  (a  propoaaJ). 

Z-  TBx  aovxHC  T  ■■»ri»)|  ntoGaaif 

The  Roving  Leader  Program  of  the  D.O. 
Department  of  BecreaUon  Is  pvhaps  the  beat 
known  D.C.  program  planned  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  delinquency.  Its  staff 
lias  grown  from  one  worker  In  1966  to  33 
workers  this  year.  Tbe  program  is  valued 
qtilte  highly  by  the  District  government  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  request  m  the  fiscal 
'71  budget  for  300  more  personnel  for  this 
program  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 

Several  goals  provide  an  example  of  tbe 
program '6  focus: 

To  reduce  the  severity  and  frequency  of 
offenses,  i.e.  gang  warfare,  murder,  then. 

To  redirect  behavior  Into  more  aocialiaed 
channels . . . 

To  locate  confllct-i)roduclng  elements  In 
community  life,  and  to  eeeare  cooperatlaD  In 
alleviating  these  situations. 

To  work  out  strategy  for  attacking  com- 
munity situationjt  that  produce  dellnquant 
behavior  . . .  (long  range) . 

The  Roving  Leaders  oi)erate  on  flaUble 
schedulee;  most  or  their  time  la  spent  \n.  in- 
formal meetings  with  the  gangs  or  individual 
youths.  The  worker  attempts  to  help  theae 
youths  solve  their  problems,  adopt  new 
values  and  use  available  community  re- 
sotxroea  to  accomplish  legitimate  goals.  The 
annual  report,  196&-6e  offered  the  foUowing 
summary: 

Elementary  Qroupa:  EB. 

833  elementary  children  served. 

Positive  Improvomant:  430  required  oca- 
tlnuous  aervloas,  41S  made  satisfactory  social 
adjustment. 

TMn  Oroupe:  7S. 

63  male  gronpa  and  8  female  groupa. 
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Poeltlve    improvement!     SO    groups    b»Te         Doe.  the  Roving  Leider  Program  prevent  WEPS  currently  operatee  under  «  $884,000 

awde  posmve  adJUBtmenu.  23  groups  need  deUnqueacy?  Tne  Crime  OommlaBlon  Report  Labor  Department  grant,  most  of  which  goes 

more  intensive  services.  I  IBM)  recommended  that  "some  attempt  be  tor  enrollees  salaries. 

The  number  of  elemeniarr  groups  served  made  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  Roving  At  present  WEPS  operates  Project  Value 

by  Roving  Lenders  has  increased  In  recent  Letter   Program    systematically."    This    In-  which  provides  some  225  Jobs  In  the  Depart- 

ye.irs  reHeeUng  a  recommendation  made  by  depth  camprehenslve  study  hos  j-et  to  be  un-  ment  of  Defense. 

the  D  C  Crime  Commission  Report  that  pre-  dertaten   because  of   InsulBclenl   resources.  There  are  many  gaps  in  this  Infonnauon. 

ventlve  measiires  be  directed  to  this  group.  As  was  st»t«d  earlier,  there  Is  no  conclusive  n  doesnt  begin  to  describe  the  total  scope  of 

Children  are  referred  to  the  group  by  the  Itnowledge   from   previous   research   that   a  mo  program,  the  adequacy  of  dlSerent  traln- 

lohool  teacher,  counselor  and  principal.  For  roving  leader  type  program  Is  effective  In  mg  programs,  or  the  whereabouu  of  specllic 

teen  groups    the  Roving  Leaders  emphasise  reducing  delinquency.  The  director  of  the  enrollees    of    two    and    three    yean   ago.    It 

counseling    -ervlces     iports     cultural    and  Roving  Leaders  has  stated  that,  given  funds  doesn't  begin  to  loot  at  the  hard  questions 

training  ncUviues    and  stress  the  value  of  for  research  stall,  plans  are  being  drawn  up  of  coordination,  for  Instance,  between  UPO 

work   staying  ui   or  returning  to  school  and  for  a  Joint  evaluative  research  project  to  be  ^ad  the  public  schools.   Is   the   vocational 

the  linportnnce  of  leimlng  a  skill  which  U  conducted    with    the    Welfare    Department  education  department  of  the  DC.  school  ays- 

currently  in  demand.  *CT  program  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  ,,„  involved  In  manpower  programs?  Should 

The  most  relevant  service  given  Is  In  the  Office   of   Crime   Analysis.    Such   a   project,  it  ue?  Does  the  public  school's  Inadequacy 

area  of  emplovment.  In  1969  the  Department  carelully  designed  and  earned  out.  would  be  promote  the  development   of  these  special 

of  Recreation  employed  B18  "Roving  Leader  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  whole  nelO  training  programs?  Such  questions  go  to  the 

youth"  tor  the  summer,  48  of  thMe  on  a  of  delinquency  prevention.  center   of   the   bureaucratic   problems   and 

yeir-round  basis.  They  referred  2.500  youths              ihi  UNmn  ptjiNWlno  oaOAXtunoN  tensions  which  eilst  between  the  D.C.  Pub- 

U>  the  DS.  Employment  Service  tor  summer                          atanpoiccr  pTotramt  '"=  Schools,  the  City  Oovemment  and  UPO. 

emptoyment  and  over  600  to  private  employ-                      MetioooUtan  Washington's  aim  for  The  Neithborhood  Development  Youth. 

me3^  agenclBL  The  report   lists  34  private  ,t°^J'„^^r?B,  ^SS^oi»phy  of  Profram  iNDYP) 

and  public  agencies  which  provided  employ-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  poverty  u  the    "oppor-  NDTP.  another  component  of  UPO.  is  to 

men:  lor  454  youths  In  ascal  isoa.  tunlty  theory"  menUoned  above— opportu-  the  process  of  being  teorganlied.  Funds  for 

CraltiOflon  ^uy  jf^f  edlicatlon,  training.  Jobe  and  leglU-  this  network  of  ten  youth  centers  ran  out 

The  Roving  Leaders  appear  to  serve  aa  an  mate  maans  for  obtaining  a  decent  Inoome.  December  31.  1969.  Since  then,  some  of  the 

ad  hoc  coordinator  of  commumty  services  oPO"a  budget  reflecta  this  focus  with  over  youth  and  staff  have  been  developing  a  now 

for  a  few  ipeclfled  neighborhood  "hot  spots"  half  coming  from  the  Labor  Department  and  proposal  which  would  focus  programs  around 

of    crime.    Their   effectiveness    depends   on  being    used    for    education   and   manpower  skill  development  and  prevocallonal  training, 

their   individual    ability    to   maJte   contacts  training  programs.  It  is  Instrucllve  to  look  at  the  history  of 

with  groups  and  liullvlduals  It  also  depends         In  fiscal  '69,  appraximiilely  »10.8  mliilon  NDYP.  which  was  started  expressly  for  the 

on   the  quality  of  avalLible  services.  They  wus  applied  to   manpower   programs.   It   la  prevention    of    delinquency.    The    orlglxial 

may  work  hard  to  get  a  teenager  back  m  dlfflcuit   to   deterziUne   what   percentage   of  funds  for  this  program  were  drawn  from  a 

school   but   If   the  school   lacks   a  relevant,  that  figure  waa  used  for  youth  16  to  21  years  $5    mlllloii    HEW    grant    for   comprelicnsloe 

stimulating  program.  If  It  lacks  the  vitality  of  sge.  Figures  were  provided  by  the  man-  on(i-ilelini)i.encv    iiroframmlng   which    was 

and  innovation  needed  to  hold  the  drop  out  power  division  of  the  youth  Involved  in  these  committed  to  Washington  Action  for  Touth 

and  the  potential  delinquent,  their  efforts  programs  from  October  I.  1B«8  through  Sep-  i  WAY)  In  1964.  (WAT  was  the  predeceasor  of 

will  be  to  no  avaU.  The  same  goes  for  the  tember  30.  1M>:  UPO).  UPO  assumed  responsibility  for  the 

availability  of  relevant  Jobs  and  Job  train-                                                                              Voutfc  grant  in  1985  and  In  addition  to  fllllng  the 

Ing.  of  mental  health  services,  drug  addle-  i.  Washington  Concentrated  Employ-  youth    organization   void   with   ND'SP.  pro- 

tlon  treatment  centers  and  family  casework         ment  Program  (WCEP) ».4oe  moled    other    demonstration    programs    to 

services  2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  show   exlsung   institution*   better   ways   of 

The  Roving  Leader  IVnds  hlmsoU  locating          (regular  program) 9.S13  meeting  the  problems  of  youth.  Among  these 

Jobs  If  USES    (the   iLinpower   Admlnlstra-  3    Neighborhood  Youth  Coepa  (aum-  were  three  typos  of  halfway  houses  for  "shel- 

tloni   falls,   coaching  athletic  teams.  If  the         mer  program) -    8.314  ler."    'probation."   and  "rehabilitation"  for 

local  recreation  center  leadership  Is  made-  4   joj,  corns                                                   1»3  youth  who  have  aUeady  been  In  trouble  with 

quite:    and   counseling  school   children  on                                                                      the  law.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

studv  problems  because  of  Inadequate  Pupil                xotal                             37.22S  l""   ■""»  assumed   complete   responsibility 

Personnel  ServlcM    Such  services  are  eaaen-                                   unauatom  '"'  ""  program.  There  were  two  other  dem- 

tlal   because  there   are  always   vouth    (and                                     iwMiMiiKra  onstratlon  projects— a  Pre-release  Guidance 

their  families)  who  either  don't  know  where         The  whole  field  of  majipower  programs  and  center   for   youthful   felons   being   released 

to  turn   are  unable  to  maneuver  within  the  Job  development  for  the  low  Inoome  diaad-  from  Lortou  Reformatory,  and  a  rehabuiu- 

red  tape  of  a  system,  or  have  given  up  try-  vantaged  warrants  a  thorough  InveeUgaUon  tlon  program  for  misdemeanants  at  the  Oc- 

ing  to  tod  legitimate  channels  of  "survival".  ^  relatlan  to  the  prevenuon  of  crime  and  coquin.  Virginia,  workhouse  which  Included 

In  this  sense   the  Roving  Leaders  try  to  fill  delinquency.  It  Is  a  very  oomplei  field  In-  job  training  and  remedial  education 

the  gaps  between  services,  to  motivate  youth      tlmately  related  to  such  economic  factors  as  gcaluoMon 

to  use  those  services  which  eslst.  and  are  InllaUon.  as  weU  aa  automaUon  and  tech-  dutdoso  of  NDTP  Indicate,  why 

in  a  t-altlon  to  suggest  chang«  In  «n ices  ^«gy  which  c<mtmujUy  ^^^"-^^  ,t  ^Imp^b.'e'Sl^.u'atT?^  indicate,  why 

Which  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  ghetto  J^^'^^^'^'^^ttS^.^a'^'^'t?^  NDyI    seeU    to    provide    a    framework 

^wlL     «             .      -a      n                  .             ^j         traci   the   dieadianuuted   aod   Uixoiutb   pre-  through  which  District  youth  have  the  op- 

TheRovmg  Leader  Prcgr^m  ftl50  provides     ^^^  ^^^^^,^^^"1^^  portuLty   to   gain   incremsed   »wa«ne«   of 

U^^^J^J^.^.:Zt     £r^,^  ■^J^.StlS.'-^  Si  ^^^tSalVvTen^"  trk-|nlp7nTn^? 

'£ranr^ui^c^jiatrr.r;.ofp^   w«£toi^co3r«d  wioyment  -;^:^^:^  ^^^^^-i^:^ 

calm  groups  dovm.  ThU  aspect  of  the^r  work     "ogram  (WCEP) .  ^     ^^  pro^s  aimed  at  gaining  political- 
prevents  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  helps  to     ptom  June  1967  to  July  1969:  economic  Independence  and  power.' 

control  cnme.   but  it  does  not  prevent  the          pi.<^  directly  on  Jobs 11. 721  Th,  ^^^^  ^ere  are  nebulous  and  impossible 

development  of  delinquent  habits  and  ^tl-         piaced  after  training 11,047  ^a  meaiure.  "Increased  awareness"  and  Inde- 

socl^  attitude.   Of  course  twenty-two  Rov-         Drop-out  rate 7%  pe„dent  thinking"  may  bo  lmport«it  rtep. 

Ing  Leaders  are  not  able  to  cover  the  city.  ,„  _,™4„„  7,™  .„«lr.n«„.7rX„  ...h  i^i. 
A  representative  of  that  office  has  stated  that  I"  »  given  week,  170  poiaona  pass  through  Inmovlng  from  total  »Il«n»"°°  "^1,!!^'!^ 
91  -hot  spots"  in  this  city  ore  not  covered  «h»  intake  center,  half  of  whom  are  placed  tl5n  to  a  point  where  a  youth  feels  motivated 
by  Roving  Leaders  directly  in  Jobs.  to  train  for  and  look  for  a  legitimate  Job.  but 
Coordination  of  youth  services  vrtu  bo  con-  The  "Work  Ezpeneno.  In  the  Public  Sec-  there  is  no  objective  way  to  measure  suc- 
aidered  later  In  this  paper.  It  must  bo  men-  tor"  program  i  WEPS)  Is  a  component  of  oeao  or  failure  based  on  that  purpoeo. 
Uoned  now,  however,  that  as  difficult  aa  for-  WOBP."  The  population  bolng  Mrvwl  by  this  pro- 
mal  coordination  of  youth  programs  appear.  Ita  goal  is  to  help  young  men  and  women  gram  was.  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  and 
to  be  In  tbu  city,  the  Roving  Leader  Program  who  would  not  prevloualy  have  qualified  challenging  to  work  with:  the  Khool  drop- 
is  central  to  an  informal  network  which  oven  for  entry  level  civil  service  Job.  to  get  outa,  youthful  offenders  and  welfare  reolpl- 
touches  mo«  agencies  serving  local  youth,  those  Jobs,  keep  them,  and  move  up  the  civil  onts  betwMn  ages  16  and  22.  The  toUowlng 
The  moat  pointed  example  of  this  Is  the  de-  service  ladder  points  are  representative  of  the  problems, 
velopment   of   J^t   It^'^'lJ'  "»;^  "J         The  program  u  alnwd  at  youths  ages  17-25  fallur«i  and  success..; 

JSf  wr/^^r^^t^-^^.'^tilSSr.S?     ""o  have   b«:n  unable  to  get  goTemment       

tns    WBliare    Department  s    aitercare    Stan,         .        .  ^  ...  .  ..^...  «  .,      .  ^  ^  ^x    m  ~  .u 

Who  work  with  youth  after  they  are  relea«Kl     1<'^  through  normal  channeU.  -NDYP  Proposal  (not  <«»ted) ,  for  the  pro- 

trom    Institutions.   They   work    together   In      «■■'""  running  from  June.  1968  trough  De- 

deelgnated  ares>  of  the  city.  As  teams,  they          'Community,    (Newsletter  of   the  United  comber    31,    1969.    p.    18.    The    HEW    grant 

alK  work  cloMly  with  the  school.,  police  and     Planning  Organization) ,  Sept.  1969.  totaled  $1,500,000  lor  157  ««ff  mmnbo.  plu. 

othtf  agraclo.  tn  tbelr  arau.                                   ^  Commuitffjr.  Jutuary.  IdTO.  HTCi. 
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1.  An  evaluation  o(  the  pTograau  cites  as 
one  at  iu  major  contributions  the  level  ol 
youth  participation  in  the  decislon-malOng 
process.  The  makeup  ol  the  stafl  supporu 
this  coucluaion:  68\«  ot  the  administrative 
BiaS  (23  ot  38)  were  youth  either  Itill  time 
or  on  a  rotating  basis,  while  most  of  the  stall 
at  tiie  ten  ceDiera  were  youth." 

2.  Beyond  the  staffintf  ol  the  program,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  and  out  how  many 
other  youth  have  been  touched  by  the  pro- 
gram or  affecied  in  any  way.  Few  U  any 
records  were  kepi. 

3.  Some  350  "training  aasaloos"  in  Negru 
History  and  V£.  Government  Political  biruc- 
lure  were  held  during  the  20  months.  The 
youth  and  adult  staS  were  both  involved  In 
a  learning  and  tiainlng  capacity  at  least  once 
a  week,  hut  there  is  no  indication  that  youth 
not  on  the  stall  became  regularly  involved 
In  these  sesslouA-  They  drifted  in  and  out. 
coming  to  the  centers  mostly  for  recreation 
and  social  aflalrs. 

3.  One  youtli  who  was  mvolved  in  the  pro- 
gram lor  sU  years  and  in  lact  worked  his 
way  Irom  an  NYC  (Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps)  position  to  Deputy  Director  (a  youth 
position)  ot  the  progrum  catlmaied  that  even 
within  the  youth  stuff,  only  about  one-hall 
really  began  to  "pull  themselves  together' 
Ux  terms  of  education  and  looking  forward  tt> 
better  Jotis;  one-fourth  Is  sUU  scorching  lor 
an  "identity"  and  one-fourth  is  still  "lost." 

4.  "Success  stories*  never  give  the  whole 
picture  ol  a  program,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  youth,  were  significantly  helped 
by  NDYP.  John  (not  his  real  name)  the  boy 
mentioned  above  illustrates  what  success  can 
be.  At  the  age  of  20.  he  had  already  been 
Incarcerated  several  times  lor  robbery  and 
house  breaking.  He  got  a  Job  in  the  NYC  so  he 
wouldn't  have  to  go  back  to  court.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Cardos  but  had  never  completely 
read  a  book  and  couldn't  read  well.  At  91.25 
per  hour,  he  began  recruiting  youth  to  come 
to  the  NDYP  leader&hlp  center  for  recreation 
and  education.  Prom  there,  one  step  at  a 
time,  he  became  a  Community  Developer, 
Senior  Community  Developer.  Asslstuiit  Di- 
rector and  Center  Director,  and  now  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Touth  Program,  at 
•9,5&0  per  year.  John  Is  now  helping  to  de- 
velop the  new  proposal  for  a  new  Youth 
Development  Division  of  UPO. 

In  evaluating  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Youth  Program,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  UPO  and  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  was  to  experiment  with 
new  ways  of  reaching  those  youth  who  were 
drop  outs  or  "push-outa"  ot  society — youth 
not  reached  by  the  "old  line"  Institutions. 
Tlie  problems  of  ghetto  life  have  been  too 
massive  for  most  institutions  to  handle  with 
available  resources.  UPO  therefore  has  not 
only  been  asked  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty,  but  because  of  Federal  funding  pat- 
terns, has  also  been  forced  to  Oght  frequently 
for  Its  own  survival.  Programs,  as  well  as  the 
administrative  unit  are  sometimes  pointed  to 
as  examples  of  failure  when  they  never  had 
adequate  resources  or  community  support; 
and  when  they  were  expected  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  can  never  be  solved  with  pro- 
grams as  such,  but  must  be  seen  as  prob- 
tems  of  social  poUcy  rooted  deeply  in  so- 
ciety's structure. 

The  Crime  Commission  Report  of  1966 
Bununed  up  the  problems  of  UPO  In  rela- 
tion to  delinquency  prevention  In  this  way: 
UPO  has  frequently  supplemented  inade- 
quate or  nonexistent  public  services  for  the 
poor  In  vtial  areas  such  as  housing,  recrea- 
tion, employment,  and  community  organl- 
sntlon.  It  has  been  unable  to  put  into  effect 
an  Integrated,  broad  spectriim  of  services  tor 
youth,  before  and  after  ofllcial  delinquency 


contacu,  lu  part  becau^ui  It  is  essentially  a 
private  agency  whose  leverage  with  public 
agencies  consists  solely  of  persuasion  and 
money.  In  too  many  cases  UPO  has  assumed 
the  actual  operation  of  isolated  programs  at 
ihe  expense  of  Its  overall  planning  and  co- 
ordination function.  As  a  non-ffovernmental 
agency  it  has  had  no  official  staiua  tn  ury- 
ing  unproved  treatment  of  youth  by  achooU, 
police,  courts,  or  juvenile  institutions.  (Em- 
phosis  added.)  "■ 

This  analysis  is  essentially  correct  and  still 
appears  to  hold  true.  The  coordination  of 
a  comprehensive  program  of  delinquency 
prevenuon  requires  official  status  and  sanc- 
tion. (The  quesUon  will  be  further  dealt  with 
it  relation  to  coordinating  efforts  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government.)  It  appears  that  UPO  wlU 
never  be  in  that  position.  Bather.  UPO's 
major  task  Is  (or  should  be)  to  experiment 
with  the  kinds  of  programs  that  other  agen- 
cies rarely  have  the  money  or  the  latitude 
lo  deal  with.  The  most  r^rettable  fact  is  that 
the  programs  it  has  set  up  (at  leaftt  for 
youth)  have  been  so  poorly  designed  in  tAims 
of  providing  usable  data  for  evalua-Uon.  Gen- 
erally, the  manpower  programs  supported  by 
the  Labor  Department  have  been  nu>re  spt- 
oiao  in  their  objectives  and  thus  have  pro* 
vlded  usable  dat«  for  evaluation.  HEW  on 
the  other  hand  has  tradiUonaUy  funded  pro- 
grama  which  are  harder  to  objectify.  Ap- 
parently. NDIP  has  learned  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  past  programs  and  is  incorporating 
Into  the  new  proposal  periodic  evaluAtiona  of 
projected  programs. 

paojECT  paoGRxaa 
Project  ProgresB  Is  a  group  which  operates 
ten  leadership  centers  in  ghetto  areas  of  the 
city.  It  was  started  with  a  grant  of  »76,OO0 
from  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  In  the 
fall  of  1968.  Their  budget  up  to  the  present 
has  totaled  approximately  M4S,0O0.  with 
other  funds  coming  from  varioua  founda- 
tions, the  Labor  Department  and  private 
sources.  At  the  moment  (spring  1970)  a  grant 
of  9240.000  from  OEO  is  pending. 

Project  Progress  Is  popularly  known  as  the 
opertitlng  arm  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Youth 
Development  Services.  (The  office  was  recent- 
ly combined  with  the  Vouth  Program  Unit 
to  form  a  single  Youth  Opportunity  Office 
under  the  Mayor.)  A  professional",  paid  by 
the  D.C.  Government,  works  out  of  each 
leadership  center  aa  a  program  director. 
They  work  closely  with  the  directors  of  each 
center  (who  are  excouvicts)  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram relevant  to  that  community.  The  total 
staff  numbers  about  53.  plus  NYC'a.  College 
workystudy  etudeut«  and  volunteers. 

The  stated  goal  is  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency through  counseling,  tutoring,  en- 
couraging teenagers  to  stay  in  school  or  re- 
turn to  school  and  provldmg  a  variety  of 
courses  (BUck  History,  English.  Math,  Sew- 
ing, Tj-ping  and  Shorthand)  at  the  centers. 
Through  the  use  of  street  workers  (also  ex- 
convicts  or  -street  wise"  NTCe) ,  they  acUvely 
search  out  the  hard  core  dropout;  the  teen- 
agers most  in  need  of  help.  Al»ut  3.W0  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  are  or  have  been  regis- 
tered at  the  centers  as  'regulars."  Every  cen- 
ter has  a  Youth  Board  of  Directors  which  has 
the  refiponslblllty  or  formulating  nUea  and 
reguUtlona  and  developing  programs  Each 
IB  supported  by  an  Adult  Advleory  Board 
made  up  ot  parents  and  businessmen  from 
that  community. 

Evaluation  {spHng  1970) 
Is  this  program  successful  at  preventing 
delinquency?  No  one  seems  to  know.  Tliey 
dont  believe  in  keeping  track  ol  who  U 
helped  and  In  what  way.  They  are  not  sure 
how  many  have  been  steered  into  Jotts  or 
back  to  school  through  Project  Progress.  In 


•  Summary  of  an  Svaluation  of  tha  NDYP, 
by  Dorothy  Gilliam.  John  Gibson  and  Roy 
Kennlx  (no  date — ^proximat^y  December. 
1969). 


'•  Beport  of  the  Prettdent's  Commtwion  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Wash- 
ington. D.C:  U£.  Ctovamment  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1966).  p.  711. 


fact,  there  U  an  anti-bureaucratic  reaction 
against  any  Und  of  paper  work  or  serious 
evaluation.  They  only  want  to  do  a  •■job." 

Project  Progrtts  represents  a  kind  of  de- 
velopment which  has  l^ecocne  more  common 
in  recent  years.  It  la  a  grassrooU  organiza- 
tion— begun  by  a  group  of  black  men  and 
women,  including  ex-convicts,  school  drop- 
outs, ex-dope  addicts  and  college  graduates 
The  organization  or  lock  of  organxastion  re- 
flects their  rejection  of  middle  class  agencies 
and  approachee  They  realize  there  is  a  bard- 
core  group  of  ghetto  dweller*  who  will  not 
respond  to  the  traditional  agencies.  So  there 
Is  a  conscious  attempt  to  attract  children 
and  teenagers,  and  to  help  them  provlda  for 
themselves  altematlvea  other  than  crime  and 
violence. 

Like  mo£t  grassroote  organisations,  they 
are  eternally  dependent  on  others  for  funds. 
They  run  their  programs  on  a  "shocetrlng; " 
have  little  money  for  emergencies  (I.e.  break- 
down tn  plumbmg  or  electricity)  and  work 
under  the  threat  of  having  to  close  down  in 
a  month  or  so  If  money  doeen  t  come 
through.  (Present,  funds  run  out  the  end  of 
June,  1970.)  Their  greatest  asset,  reports  an 
employee.  Is  that  they  are  attracUng  the 
bard  to  reach.  It  is  questionable,  however. 
whether  they  are  providing  any  substantial 
help  In  preventing  delinquency.  It  has  been 
said  by  observers  that  If  Project  Progress  is 
ever  closely  examined,  and  their  books  au- 
dited, they  would  probably  fold.  OEO  Is  ap- 
parently conducting  such  an  examination 
at  the  iKeaent. 

A  tmnendoufl  gap  exists  between  grass- 
roou  operations  like  Project  Progress  and 
the  basic  city  institutions  like  Public  Wel- 
fare. Recreation  and  the  Public  Schools. 
Some  of  the  administrators  of  such  institu- 
tions see  little  good  coming  from  gTassroQu 
organizations,  and  object  to  the  non-profe»- 
slonal  approach,  the  lack  of  records  and 
evaluation,  and  the  "hustling"  a-hlch  they 
feel  is  still  going  on  among  excons.  Profee- 
sional  administrators  may  feel  threatened  at 
times  by  the  "success"  of  such  programs,  (le. 
the  drug  program  of  Colonel  Haesaa)  which 
more  easily  attract  the  very  people  they  are 
suppose  to  be  helping.  The  result  is  a  lack 
of  trust  and  oomrounlcatlon. 

The  lack  of  trust  makes  coordination  of 
programs,  exchange  of  Ideas  and  mutual 
support  of  neighborhood  based  staff  almost 
Impossible.  ft)r  example,  lost  year.  Project 
Progress  was  working  very  cloeely  with  the 
Jimtor  high  and  senior  high  schools,  coun- 
seling troublesome  you'h.  and  generally  pa- 
trolling some  of  the  schools  much  as  the 
new  School  Oommunlty  Aides  (guards)  do 
now.  In  many  eases,  this  was  •  hMltby 
example  of  how  the  two  types  of  orgsnlsa- 
dons  were  able  to  work  together  However 
several  on  the  D.C  School  Board  decided 
that  Project  Progress  should  not  tje  in  the 
schools  counseling  the  youth.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  cooperatlcm  ended. 

In  contrast,  the  Director  of  the  Roving 
Leaders  feels  that  "someone  at  city  haU" 
saw  that  the  Roving  Leader  type  of  profcram 
wa?  a  good  thing  and  could  be  expanded  in 
a  new  way  .  .  usmg  exconvlcte,  NYC's  anrf 
"street  wise"  people  under  supervision  of  t 
professional.  The  biggest  difference  between 
Project  Progress  and  the  Roving  Leader 
Program  Is  that  the  latter  reallees  the  need 
for  fiUeet  workers  to  know  what  thev**» 
doing,  and  provides  education  In  payoholo^. 
sociology  and  group  work.  Their  staadardR 
are  high,  and  moat  Roving  Leaders  bavr 
College  degrees  and  are  continuing  their  ■ 
formal  education  whUe  on  the  Job.  Their 
program  Is  far  superior  to  Project  Pro(mw« 
in  this  wav. 

The  Mtabllshed  institutions  also  object  to 
the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment Services  Is  actually  directing  Projec: 
Progress.  As  will  be  discussed  later  in  thif 
report,  OYDS  was  the  office  under  the  Mayor 
responsible  for  coordinating  efforts  to  pre- 
vent juvenile  delinquency.  Many  assert  that 
It  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  coordinate 
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tii«  proviJiou  of  certam  services  when  Oie 
coominAtiug  body.  lts«»f.  operates  a  com- 
fie-.jug  pro^^am. 

Queation*  have  been  raUed  about  the  tflffl- 
culties.  and  the  rUka  ot  birmg  lor  d»lln- 
quency  pr«»cnrlcai  ex-oons  and  t««nager8 
who  have  already  had  problema  of  their  own. 
The  ftslt*  are  always  there.  The  factors  ibMX 
must  be  aasessed  kr«  the  selection  process, 
the  kind  of  superTlalon,  and  the  quality  of 
training  which  must  be  built  Into  the  pro- 
gram The  principle  of  hiring  ex-drug  addlcU 
to  help  ireat  drug  addlcta,  alcoholics  to  sup- 
port other  actWe  alcoholics,  handicapped 
persons  to  aid  la  the  rehabilitation  of  •imllar 
individual*  h«  baen  tried  in  a  variety  of 
Oelds  and  under  qualihed  conditloos  resulted 
m  deflnjie  success.  The  suooeas  is  identified 
both  in  the  increased  ability  of  an  a««ncy  to 
reach  and  treat  the  cUent  and  In  the  thera- 
peutic eflect  on  the  ex-addict  or  ex-deUn- 
quent.  The  teacher  often  seems  to  learn  •rso 
mm*  than  the  studaal. 

ACTION  roa  cHnj>aEN  in  trouble,  o.c. 

DD>AaTKXNT  Of  PUBLIC  WSXJ'AUE 

1  he  I>ep*runent  of  Public  WeUare  operated 
ft  pUoi  ■■pie-t«*t  Prevention  Pro}ect"  In  the 
6bh  Police  Dlsulct.  Apr U-Nov ember,  1M»,  and 
U  now  Uj  the  process  of  fielding  six  deila- 
quency  prevention  teams  and  six  dlagnosUc 
and  evaluation  teams  ui  eaoh  of  tlis  au  Po- 
Uce  Dlstricu.  This  U  the  newest  program 
expaeiuy  developed  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency. 

Ttw  be&iC  lunctloa  oi  both  beam«  is  to  pro- 
vide t.>  both  delinquency  proue  youth  and 
their  lAinlUes  directly  or  throu^  referral,  s 
variety  of  needed  services  mcluding  individ- 
ual and/or  family  treauneut  which  wUl  pre- 
sent the  youth  from  developing  delinquent 
tendencies  or  becoming  a  delinquent." 

Initially,  referrala  will  be  made  through 
the  378  forxQB  from  the  Youtii  Dlvlaton  (Po- 
lice Contact  Forms;. ^  AddiUonal  referrals 
wUl  be  accepted  from  anyone.  Including  the 
echoola.  health  cUnlcs,  churchea.  oommu- 
ntiy  organizatlaiia,  nel^ihors  and  parents. 
The  teams  wlU  be  placed  in  strategic  areas 
mroughout  the  city  In  order  to  prorlde  on- 
the-epot,  immadlau  response. 
Evaluation 
This  apsMan  to  be  a  much  needed  pro- 
gram. RigtLt  now.  If  a  youth  geu  Into  trou- 
ble with  Uw  law.  but  U  not  referred  to  Juve- 
nUe  Court  for  ajudicauon.  he  rarely  gels  *ny 
attentton.  oouneellng,  liierapy  or  Job  re- 
fenul.  If  he  does  get  this  foUow-up,  It  U  be- 
cause a  Eoving  Leader  happens  to  be  work- 
ing in  bis  twldenual  area  and  learns  about 
hi*  case  Ixom  the  police  or  the  school.  Or  be 
may  gwt  referred  to  the  PoUce  Boys  Club  at 
whlcii  tune  a  PoUoemau  wiU  make  contact 
with  him  and  his  family  and  try  to  get  him 
involved  in  their  recreational  program. 

Ohances  are  he  and  hla  family  wUi  not  get 
any  oOclaa  attention  or  help  untU  he  com- 
mits a  senoua  enough  crime  to  be  obanneted 
through  Juvenile  Court  and  their  social  serv- 
ice department.  Even  then,  caaeloeda  are 
such  that  be  wlU  only  get  superficial  treai- 


u  Actum  For  Chiiaren  in  TroubU,  DC.  De- 
pBTtment  of  Public  Weltaie.  December  1MB. 
p   10. 

"Police  Department  ream  37tt  U  utUlaed 
by  an  poUoe  depertment  personnel  when 
tbey  have  contact  with  a  Juvenile  involved 
In  •  minor  ofTenee.  The  870'i  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  Youth  Division  where  ttoey  are 
evaluated  by  an  official.  If  the  case  indicates 
that  follow-up  mveetigatlon  is  required,  a 
bearing  U  set  by  a  Tooth  Division  invertJ- 
gator  to  whom  each  such  case  Is  saslgned. 
Tlie  3TO*8  are  placed  In  file  at  the  YouOi 
DlvlBlon  to  establish  that  a  contact  has  been 
m&de,  Imt  they  do  not  oonaUtute  a  criminal 
record  f*p<1  are  destroyed  when  the  offender 
reachee  his  eighteenth  birthday.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Touth  DtmtUm.  Placal.  1B6S.  Met- 
lopoUtan  PoUce  Department.  Waeblngton, 
D.O. 


meat;  and  his  humUiatlon  at  becoming  a 
"delinquent"  is  such  that  be  probably  won't 
cooperate  wUUngly.  but  wUl  t>egln  the  Jour- 
ney toward  becoming  a  hardenad  criminal. 
The  stigma  of  passing  tnrough  the  Judlctal 
system  aigoificanUy  aflecte  a  child's  self- 
concept,  making  It  that  much  more  likely 
that  he  will  return  again  and  again. 

The  crux  of  deUnquency  prevenuoo,  from 
xtM  standpoint  of  this  program.  Is  to  deal 
with  the  deviations  and  problems  ol  youth 
without  dramatizing  youngsters  as  evU.  and 
hence  cut  short  or  even  ovoid  their  public 
deflnltlon  and  seU-ldentlflcaUou  as  delln- 
quenlB.  TUla  program  also  places  a  great  deal 
of  importance  on  the  coordination  of  neigh- 
borhood resources,  especially  among  the 
police,  the  schools,  the  Health  Department 
rtud  local  orgonizaUona.  Other  parts  of  t&e 
Wtjlfare  Department  wUl  be  c»lled  upon  to 
provide  needed  famUy  services  (I.e..  shelter, 
I«od  snd  financial  aid).  The  treatment  to  be 
used  by  ACT  will  be  group  work  and  family 
therapy,  as  weU  as  tradiuonal  casework  and 
counseling. 

TUs  quesuon  to  be  raised  again  is.  wUl 
this  program  prevent  delinquency?  Blnoe  It 
Is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  procrsm,  all  we 
have  to  go  by  is  the  proposal.  The  plan 
Bppeurs  weU  thought  out.  Uany  of  its  fea- 
tures are  selected  to  overcome  the  fiiUures 
of  past  programs,  and  are  building  upon 
What  are  seen  to  be  successful  attempu  to 
prevent  delinquency. 

For  example,  the  staff  of  ACT  wUl  include 
a  variety  nf  backgrounds  and  degrsea  of  for- 
mal  prepaTiitlon  and  experlenos  from  peychl- 
atrlats  and  social  workers  to  youth  workers 
and  case  aldea.  According  to  a  recent  article 
In  the  Washington  Post  (April  13.  1070)  oae 
of  the  youth  workers  will  be  ft  ao  year  old 
boy  who  has  "served  time"  at  both  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Laurel  Children's  Center.  Willie  was  an 
exceptional  case  of  rehabilitation.  It  Is  felt 
that  Willie  (not  his  real  name)  and  other 
non-prof eselonals.  under  profeeslonal  super- 
vision, would  be  able  to  relate  to  the  clien- 
tele and  inspire  the  community  confidence 
needed  to  make  the  program  a  success.  A 
community  advisory  council  is  to  work  wltli 
each  of  the  area  teams,  providing  additional 
community  support  and  involvement. 

Another  asset  provided  in  this  program  but 
often  missing  in  others  including  the  Pub- 
lic  Bchool   PMpU   Personnel   Teams,   is  the 
provision   for   a    Diagnostic   and   Evaluation 
Section,  which  draws  lu  expertise  and  super- 
vision from  the  Georgetown  University  {two 
teams)   and  Howard  University  (one  team), 
with  other  team*  possibly  being  staffed  and 
supervised  by  the  Health  Department  and 
Catholic  Dniverslty.   (The  variations  in  the 
six  teams  will  provide  a  compartaoa  of  tbe 
relative  effectiveness  of  different  profession- 
al approaches  to  treatment.)    ChUdren  and 
their  families  requlrmg  Intensive  treatment 
because  of  deep-seated  behavior  patterns  and 
diagnosed  social    pathologies  would  receive 
It  from  the  Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  team 
Such    an    Innovative    jwogram    is    fertile 
ground  for  evaluative  research.  The  proposal 
suggesU  that  an  on-going  evaluation  will  be 
eetabUahed  under  guidance  of  an  Evaluauon 
and  Heeoarch  Committee  which  will  be  com- 
posed of   consultants   and   research   experU 
from  area  unlversiues  and  other  cMnmunlty 
reaources.  The  potential  is  there  Cor  making  a 
tremendous  oontrlbutlon  to  the  field  of  de- 
linquency prevention.  The  question  la,  will  it 
work?  will  the  Welfare  Department  bo  able 
to  coordinate  effectively  with  other  agencies 
in  the  city?  WUl  It  be  able  to  overcome  the 
Image  many  lower  Income  famlUos  have  of 
such  a   department   being   hostile   or   irrel- 
evant?  (The  open  reception  by  residents  cf 
the  pilot  project  suggests  that  this  wlU  be  no 
problem.)  These  and  other  questions,  haw- 
ever,  can  only  be  answered  by   time,  since 
the  program  has  only  begun  (February,  1970) 
and   will   expand    gradually,   reaching   full 
strength  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


PUPIL  PKESONNKL  aSXVICXS — TrTLE  1  PSOOaASS  *• 

DM.  eimuc  scuooLS 
In  relation  to  the  public  school  system,  the 
temptation  is  to  think  In  terms  of  the  total 
educational  process  as  being  a  preventive 
measure.  Ideally  It  provides  the  ohlld  and 
youth  with  the  educational  and  technical 
skills  necea&ary  tor  finding  a  Job,  earning  a 
living,  or  raising  a  family  end  operating  ef- 
fectively in  a  complex  urban  community.  Per- 
sistent criticism  has  been  directed  against  the 
school  for  an  apparent  failure  in  teaching 
even  the  basic  siails  of  reading,  writing  and 
arittunetlc.  The  Paasuw  Report  eupporU  this 
with  comparative  achievement  scores  which 
place  ghetto  schools  consistently  in  the  lower 
percentiles."  According  to  the  opportunity 
theory,  such  a  failure  to  provide  the  means 
for  legitimate  entrance  into  the  main  stream 
of  life  produces  intense  frustration  among 
youth. 

Prom  another  point  of  view,  the  schools 
must  be  seen  in  perspective  si  P««t  of  the 
total  environment,  and  as  port  of  ths  total 
failure  of  society  to  deal  effecUvely  with  the 
economic  and  racial  Issues  of  urban  areas  to- 
day. No  matter  bow  you  look  at  It.  the  schools 
uxo  in  trouble — bearing  the  brunt  of  pubUe 
attack;  surprising  the  tremendous  financial 
loss  through  vandailsm  and  robbery;  and  be- 
ing under  pressure  to  produce  basic  changes 
lu  the  educational  process  to  make  It  more 
relevant  to  urt>an  minority  groups. 

Where  does  the  pupil  personnel  service  fit 
in  the  prevention  of  delinquency?  Two  an- 
swers were  received  for  that  question.  An  ad- 
ministrative offlclai  stated  that  the  public 
school  had  neither  the  capability  to  recognise 
the  pre -delinquent,  nor  the  capacity  for  pre- 
venting delinquency.  (He  was  referring  to  the 
breakdown  in  admlnlstraUve  machinery, 
where  a  teacher  recognizes  a  "chlld-ln- 
trouble  ■— a  potential  deUnquent.  and  con- 
veys this  to  the  central  office,  whereupon  Im- 
mediate action  can  be  taken  to  prevent  fur- 
ther problems.)  A  few  weeks  later,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Title  1  Pupil  Personnel  Of- 
fice replied  that  everything  they  do  relates 
to  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  Both  an- 
swers represent  tbe  dilemma  of  this 
program. 

The  purpose  of  the  Title  X  program  as 
stated  in  the  Annual  Report  is — the  Identlfl- 
caUon.  prevention,  and  remediation  of  bU 
factors  which  cause  educational  disabilities 
of  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged  students 
Identified  by  teachers,  counselors  and  prin- 
cipals m  the  34  Title  I  schools.  •* 

A  variety  of  supportive  services  are  pro- 
vided to  those  students  who  are  referred  to 
them  for  a  number  ot  reasons: 
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I    ftMding  reU«UUOR -  *  f  ^ 

2.  AriUimtOe r»i»rt*t»»i '  {■■*; 

3.  Spe«li  Sftd  Unntati  iMldlGsp. »  \\» 

i.  Failuri  in  el«3  SMtiscli \  Z.J3/ 

5    AbientMism --- |  f'" 

6.  HuHh  pfsMMis -..- 6  1-2" 

;.  Sdwol  tnnslw- 10  a™ 

B.  EmolwMl  tnd  bstwvior  pioMsms f  3.4H 

9.  Ecoaomic  nt«d - -  J  ^Jot 

la  Otiwr,  rimlty  proMem*. *  '■^" 

ToW - 1^5" 


A  Pupil  Pereonnel  Aide  or  Social  Wotker 
(depending  on  the  difficulty  of  the  ease)  fol- 


^  Tbe  Title  I  Program  of  the  PupU  Pereon- 
ncl  Services  is  responsible  for  34  schools  in 
•ow  Income  areas  of  the  city,  serving  approxi- 
mately 12,300  children— 50 "c  of  the  student 
body  In  those  schools— so  far  In  fiscal  1970. 

"The  "Pasaow  Report*"— Toieard  Creating 
a  Model  Urban  School  System.-  A  Study  of 
the  Waahtngton,  DC.  Public  Schools  (Now 
York:  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1M7),  pp.  96,  100  &  101. 

«  Department  of  PupU  Personnel  Services, 
Annual  Report.  1968-1980.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Schools,  WftShlngton.  D.C. 


lows  up  on  the  specific  problems  tmtll  a 
solution  is  found.  According  to  the  figures 
of  1988-60.  one-half  of  the  Title  I  children 
referred  were  from  families  where  economic 
need  was  Identified:  one-third  bad  emotional 
or  behavior  problems:  and  one-third  had 
problems  with  absenteeism.  Many  of  these 
problems  were  overlapping,  with  only  the 
problem  causing  the  initial  recommendation 
being  registered  here." 

The  full  range  of  activities  covered  by  PP8 
win  not  be  covered  here.  The  evaluation 
would  be  too  superficial  to  be  meaningful. 
Such  an  examination  needs  to  be  carried  out 
m  relation  to  the  entire  school  system  be- 
cause other  departments,  such  as  Special 
Education,  also  deal  with  "problem  children" 
and  such  interrelation  of  activities  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  full  picture.  The  administration  of 
the  Public  Schools  has  been  recognized  as  a 
major  problem  by  most  agencies  which  must 
deal  with  the  schools  In  one  way  or  another 
It  would  be  a  full-time  Job  Just  to  gather 
the  relevant  information  about  how  the 
school  really  deals  with  "problem  children," 
and  then  evaluate  It.  because  the  investiga- 
tor must  touch  bsAe  with  so  many  different 
persons  and  departments  to  get  tbe  total 
picture. 

Evaluation 
The  PupU  Personnel  Service  operates  an 
essential  service  for  tbe  school  system.  In 
lu  own  way.  it  attempts  to  coordinate  Its 
ipeoifio  needs  with  the  neighborhood  re- 
sources available.  The  main  crltlclfm  of  the 
services  provided  by  PPS,  made  both  by  a 
representative  of  that  office  and  by  persons 
outside  the  system.  Is  that  their  operation  Is 
and  can  only  be  a  "bandald"  operation.  They 
don't  have  the  staff  or  facUltlee  io  provide 
Indepth  counseling  or  psychiatric  services  for 
the  children,  much  less  the  family  therapy  or 
multiple  family  services  whicu  are  needed 
and  become  apparent  when  individual  cases 
ore  checked  out.  Thus  they  become  a  referral 
service  which  means  they  too  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  other  resources — Health.  Wel- 
fare and  Private  agencies — present  In  the 
local  neighborhoods.  The  referraa  of  a  client 
doesn't  teroUnate  the  case,  because  all  the 
ca&es  are  followed  up  to  a  "satisfactory"  con- 
clusion, but  the  referral  becomes  the  means 
by  which  they  expand  the  services  they  are 
able  to  offer. 

They  do  offer  tozigible  services  which  effect 
tangible  results:  eye  glasses  and  hearing 
aides  result  in  better  ability  to  function: 
tree  lunch  and  clothing  and  family  services 
remove  impediments  to  school  attendance; 
tutoring,  remedial  services  and  home  visits 
are  responses  to  academic  problems.  Tbe 
frustration  occurs  because  many  problems  go 
much  further  than  is  apparent  in  these  cate- 
gories. Chances  are  that  tbe  same  group  of 
children  will  ohow  up  In  PPS  records  year 
after  year— soon  liecomlng  the  dropout  or  the 
delinquent.  PPS  olBclals  admit  that  their 
services  are  not  always  enough,  but  b^feve 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the 
personnel  and  resouroes  available. 

AM  UmcaATo  NncHBoaBooo  Sibvicx  Pko- 

CKAM  rOI  THC  PiSVXMTION   AND  COMTIOL  OF 
JJjyWKlLM  DKLXNQtnNCT 

THt  omcx  or  rotrrff  oxvcLOPMcin-  siavjcis 

The  Office  of  Touth  Development  Services 

wan  the  office  designated  by  tbe  Mayor  to 


"For  example,  a  child  may  have  been  re- 
ferred to  PPS  for  abaenteeiam.  with  economic 
need  and  arithmetic  retardation  also  noted 
as  problems.  Upon  tnveetlgatlon.  it  was  found 
that  he  was  blind  In  one  eye  and  losing  sight 
in  the  other;  plus  family  problems  which 
aggravated  his  getting  to  school  on  time, 
having  his  eyes  checked,  or  getting  a  tutor. 
These  problems  were  attended  to  ao  that  the 
boy  now  attends  school  regularly,  has  tinted 
crlasses  to  cover  the  blind  eye  and  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  examined  soon  to  determine  con- 
dition of  the  other  eye.  (Taken  from  an  actual 
case  record.) 
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develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  delinquency 
prevei-.tlon  as  called  for  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Approximately  $150,000  was  provided 
by  HEW  as  a  planning  grant  covering  fiscal 
'69  and  going  through  December,  1970.  But 
what  bos  happened  to  the  plans? 

Dr.  Jones,  new  director  of  ths  combined 
Office  of  Youth  Development  Services  and 
the  Youth  Program  Unit — now  called  the  Of- 
fice of  Youth  Opportunity  Services — stated 
(Spring  1S70)  that  the  plans  would  be  held 
la  a  sute  of  limbo  until  he  bad  time  to 
gather  the  needed  data  on  youth  program- 
ming In  this  city  and  develop  a  rational  basis 
upon  which  to  propose  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. He  stated  that  this  should  have  beeu 
done  long  ago.  A  represeaiatlve  of  the  plan- 
ning team  (now  out-of-commlB&ion)  has 
stated  that  Dr.  Jones  has  completely  re- 
jected the  entire  package  of  plans,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  old  staff  has  resigned,  and  that 
Dr.  Jones  has  not  been  in  communication 
with  that  office.  The  activities  of  the  new 
Office  of  Youth  Opportunities  Services  are 
considered  in  the  section  under  coordination. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate  what  has 
really  been  accomplished  with  this  planning 
money.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and  ex- 
tenslvL'  plans  were  drawn  up  for  23  projects. 
At  least  eight  agencies,  two  colleges  and 
three  contracted  corporatioixs  were  involved. 
The  "Integrated  neighborhood  service  pro- 
gram" was  to  be  a  demonstration  program  to 
teat  tbe  efficiency  of  an  Integrated  team  In- 
cluding representatives  ot  Health,  WeUare, 
Recreation,  the  Public  Schools,  Police.  Courte. 
and  Project  Progress-  They  were  to  work  on  a 
neighborhcod  level,  dealing  with  tbe  day-to- 
day problems  of  youth  and  their  families 
much  OS  the  ACT  program  plans  to  do. 

It  becomes  understandable  why  agencies 
are  so  upset  with  tbe  District's  comprehen- 
sive planning  effortii.  A  year  of  work  has 
netted  zero  and  cost  V150.000  plus  the  time 
and  efforts  of  many  high  level  agency  per- 
sonnel who  spent  hotirs  attending  meetings 
helping  to  drew  up  the  plans.  Now  some- 
one else  is  starting  out  from  the  beginning 
again. 

suMixaaT  OP  amEw  or  DKtXKQVXMCT 
punrxKTTOH  reooaAUB 

This  study,  though  not  compreherudve,  has 
reviewed  the  basic  programs  and  touched 
base  with  some  of  tbe  most  knowledgeable 
people  In  the  field  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion in  Washington.  To  summartae: 

(1)  Investment  in  progToms. — A  tremen- 
dotis  amount  of  money  has  been  poured  Into 
these  specific  programs  in  the  past  few  years, 
as  simunarlzed  in  Appendix  X.  Tbe  total  In- 
vestment In  the  five  programs  reviewed  here 
appears  to  exceed  015  million,  although  a 
precise  flgtire  cannot  be  Identified  because  It 
is  Impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
total  of  over  »5.7  million  for  WCEP  was 
Q)ent  directly  for  manpower  training  for 
youths  as  opposed  to  adults.  The  general 
magnitude  of  the  combined  Federal,  local 
and  private  spending  for  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs,  however,  is  such  that  It  is 
reasonable  to  ask  which  of  these  programs 
could,  if  challenged,  Justify  their  cost  with 
hard  evidence  of  success,  or  even  with  Indi- 
cations of  a  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing and  prevention  of  delinquency. 

(3)  ffroiuaflon  capabQtt^. — ^There  Is  otir- 
rently  no  adequate  evaluation  of  any  of  the 
programs  reviewed.  This  study  atiggeeta, 
however,  the  following  capsxUe  descriptions: 

(a)  Pupil  Personnel  Ser\-lcc«  produce  at 
least  short-range  improvements  in  the  stu- 
dents served,  as  seen  by  their  teacben: 

(b)  The  Roving  Leader  program  has  yet 
to  be  adequat^y  evaluated; 

(c)  The  Welfare  Department's  ACT  pro- 
gram has  tbe  potential  for  a  full  avaliutlon 
of  results  as  tbe  program  develops: 

(d)  UPO's  NDYP  appear*  to  produce  suc- 
osesful  results  primarily  for  some  of  the 
youth  staff  members.  whUe  other  UPO  pro- 


grams can  not  be  evaluated  In  tiims  of  thelr 
Impeot  on  delinquency;  and 

(e)  Project  Progress  has  no  date  and  has 
generated  considerable  criticism. 

The  problems  resulting  from  a  tremen- 
dous proliferation  of  tervices. — Aside  from 
the  cost  result  issue,  the  existence  of  many 
types  of  youth  programs  operating  mostly 
alone,  with  informal  coordination  here  and 
there,  affects  the  District  in  a  ntmnber  of 
ways.  The  image  produced  is  that  of  a  recrea- 
tion center  or  agency  serving  youth  almost 
every  other  block,  but  with  most  of  them 
understaffed;  with  staff  under -trained;  lack- 
ing equipment  and  resources;  and,  most  ser- 
ious, with  low  morale  and  motivation  to 
tackle  a  problem  which  is  more  than  they 
alone  ^^yn  handle.  Meanwhile,  the  teenagers 
in  quesuon  are  not  at  these  centera,  but 
hanging  around  the  neighborhood  liquor 
store  or  pool  hall,  shooting  crape,  and  caking 
heroin  or  dope.  Of  course  there  are  many 
other  teenagers  at  home,  or  on  tbe  Job.  or 
doing  constructive  things.  But  they  are  not 
the  subject  of  this  report.  They  and  their 
parents  may  be  equally  confused,  however, 
about  where  to  go  If  they  need  which  agency 
does  what,  and  why  many  agencies  don't  do 
anything. 

The  tragic  result  which  expoMS  such  a  sit- 
uation Is  often  reflected  Id  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle about  a  teenager  who  has  been  m  trouble 
With  the  police  since  his  eighth  birthday: 
who  has  had  emotional  difficulties  aU 
through  school;  whose  family  is  known  to 
numerous  agendec  which  have  never  worked 
together  on  the  case:  and  who  now  baa  t>een 
involved  In  a  felony.  The  question  Is  always 
asked:  Dldnt  anyone  know  this  boy  or  try 
to  help  him  along  the  way?  Do  we  have  to 
wait  for  a  crisis  before  we  realise  how  bad 
the  situation  really  is?  Isn't  there  some  way 
to  coordinate  the  servloee  to  youth  ...  or  to 
coordinate  sll  servlceB.  so  that  the  effecuve- 
nesB  of  programs  could  be  improved,  and 
the  senseless  overtyping  of  services  and  staff 
stopped?  Could  funds  and  people  be  put  to 
better  use? 

cooaDtNAxiosr 

This  report  must  ultimately  deal  with  the 
problem  of  coordination.  Obviously,  there  is 
a  need  for  It  in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  In 
fact,  one  look  at  a  list  of  Mayor  Washing- 
ton's staff  Indicates,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  be 
realizes  the  need  exists,  and  that  he  ts  trying 
hard  to  devtlop  coordinating  structtiree.  The 
question  being  raised  frequently  these  days 
Is  who  Is  going  to  coordinate  the  coordina- 
tors? One  of  the  problems  facing  this  at- 
tempt to  analyze  coordinating  structuree  Is 
ihe  simple  fact  that  things  are  In  such  a 
state  of  flux  that  what  appears  here  for  tbe 
month  of  May,  1970  may  be  changed  by  June 
or  J'.ily.  (Note  the  reorganization  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Youth  Opportunity  Services,  or  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Human  Be- 
so  urcee.) 

To  give  this  portion  of  tbe  report  a  frame 
cf  reference,  consider  three  types  or  models 
c?f  C'»rdlnatlon  which  are  relevant  to  the 
situation  m  Washington.  D.C. 

INFOEMAL  CDOBOmATXON 

The  Informal  network  already  mentioned 
In  this  report  depicts  an  intermittent  kind 
of  coordination.  It  is  developed  by  persons 
who  see  tbe  need  to  Interrelate  their  services 
with  those  offered  by  other  departments.  But 
unable  to  work  through  formal  channels,  or 
stymied  by  bureaucratic  problems  of  orga- 
nized formal  channels,  they  develop  an  in- 
formal neLworlc.  This  way.  the  Roving  l^ead- 
ers  have  made  oonnectlons  with  reoeptlve 
pcrEons  in  other  city  governments  and  agen.« 
cles — police,  schools.  Welfare.  Heoltli  and 
private  agencies — to  the  benefit  of  their  own 
program  and  cllenlx.  They  have  learned  how 
to  get  the  services — Jobs,  medical  checkup, 
drug  information,  family  financial  assist- 
ance— ^they  need  for  their  clients. 

Such  coordination  Is  spotty  and  insufBcleDt 
to  help   very   many  pec^le.  It  does  mean. 
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howAvar.  tti»c  Uiere  ta  a  core  group  of  pec^la 
in  CDmmualcation  wlih  each  oiber,  who 
recognizs  the  need  for  coordination  and  ar« 
ready  to  puil  their  various  services  and  re- 
aaurces  together  on  a  formal  basis  when  the 
right  leadership  comes  along.  The  director  oT 
the  Roving  Leaders  said  that  If  the  right 
Itind  of  knowledgeable  person  were  ap- 
pointed to  fonnaUy  coordinate  services,  and 
were  re&pecced  by  the  various  agenclee,  he 
could  name  six  to  eight  persons  who  would 
meet  tomorrow  and  have  a  system  operating 
within  a  week. 

A  STTiali  coordinating  body  attuaied  in  the 
Mayor'a  ojicc— This  Ifi  the  kind  of  coordina- 
tion referred  to  above,  by  the  director  of  the 
Raving  Lejwiera.  It  would  have  to  operate 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Mayor's  oOce.  but 
even  that  sanction  would  be  insufflcient  U 
the  ■coordinjator"  did  aot  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  agencies  and  organization  in- 
volved. This  Is  the  kind  of  coordination  that 
agency  beads  really  seem  to  want  because  It 
leaves  them  relatively  free  to  devel*^  their 
own  service  but  with  the  added  fact  that 
they  now  have  formal  access  to  combined 
■servica  delivery  syatems"  which  alleviate 
gaps  and  overlapping.  For  example,  the 
health  depirtment  could  osflgn  lis  personnel 
to  work  in  and  wlLh  the  school  from  August 
through  October  to  ensure  that  every  enter- 
ing student  gets  a  full  examination.  Or  an- 
other example,  suggested  by  a  School  Board 
member,  would  be  the  setting  up  of  a  system 
which  regulates  the  identification  of  children 
with  various  problema  (.especially  in  the  early 
grades)  and  has  a  systematic  way  of  seeing 
that  each  l3  provided  with  the  needed  serv- 
icej.  The  PupU  Personnel  Service  begins  to 
do  thU  but  ihey  do  not  really  coordinate 
their  services  with  Welfare  and  Health  De- 
partmenta. 

An  additional  problem  with  PPS  Is  Its 
c^infuslon  of  roles  resulting  from  inadequate 
c-5ordination  and  reliance  on  welfare  serv- 
ices- The  school's  main  function  is  education 
and  PPS  should  be  mainly  concerned  with 
those  children  who  have  learning  difficulties. 
Where  the  child  needs  health  services,  or  he 
and  ras  family  need  welfare  or  recreational 
services,  there  should  be  some  mechanism 
to  provide  such  to  the  degree  necessary  for 
the  chUd  as  well  as  for  his  family —Income. 
Job  training  for  his  parents,  parttlme  Job  for 
U-'enager— what  ever  It  take*  to  solve  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  this  child  and  begin  to 
solve  the  long  term  problems  of  his  family. 
This  Is  the  program  that  the  Welfare  De- 
partme.nt  la  putting  together  In  ACT.  The 
Pre -delinquency  Section  helps  to  locate  the 
youth,  and  receives  referrals  and  Initially 
assesses  the  needs  of  each  child  and  family. 
Thu  Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Team  (one 
ot  which  will  Include  3rd  and  4th  year 
psychiatric  students,  psychimtrlc  social 
workers  and  possibly  pediatricians)  would 
provide  the  technical  assessment  and  treat- 
ment of  the  more  serious  cases  of  emotional 
disturbance  and  family  pathology.  This  serv- 
ice would  be  enhanced  If  It  were  one  of  a 
number  of  services  being  coordinated  by  a 
youth  coordinating  office  under  the  Mayor. 

Coordination  through  executive  depart' 
ment  grouping  {Super agency). — The  third 
type  of  coordination,  of  which  there  are 
mAny  varieties.  Ls  the  development  of  a 
superagency  such  as  the  Department  of  Hu- 
oxsQ  Rfciources  which  becomes  an  umbrella 
covering  many  agencies.  This  type  of  coordl- 
UAtiOQ  has  tremendous  potential  aa  welt  as 
possible  pitfalls.  The  potential  La  seen  in 
the  creation  of  a  centralized  mechanism  to 
coordinate  actions  and  Interactions  of  agen- 
cies related  to  tbe  development  of  human  re- 
sotircea.  Tbe  pitfalls  include  tbe  quesuonjU>le 
boUding  of  a  super-empire:  an  additional 
layer  of  bureaucracy  which  u  mterpoeed  be- 
tween agency  heads  and  tbe  mayor;  and  the 
possibility  of  this  superagency  seizing  the  au- 
thority to  draw  up  the  budget  of  individ- 
ual agencies,  essentially  usurping  their  indi- 
vidual authority. 


Having  outlined  three  possible  means  of 
coordination,  let  us  review  the  super-struc- 
ture of  the  District  BuUdlng  (spring  1970) , 
especially  in  reiauon  to  youth  sarvices. 

cooaDursTiNQ  imrra  ui  d.c.  oovxmNMENT 

The  Office  o/  Criminal  Justice  Planning. — 
This  office  was  established  by  the  mayor  in 
compliance  with  Section  203  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1908. 
Its  basic  functions  are: 

comprehensive  planning  functions.  In- 
cluding setting  goals  and  objectives,  descrlp- 
tlon  of  problem  areas  and  needs,  determina- 
tion of  priorities,  program  development,  and 
recommendations  for  implementation. 

Continuing  analysis  And  deacxiption  of  the 
system  of  law  enXorcement  and  criminal 
Justice. 

Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  action  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  office  and  of  other 
agency  programs. 

Action  program  proposal  review  and  fund- 
ing. 

Technical  assistance  to  agencies  in  action 
program  proposal  development  and  in  plan- 
ning. 

Policy  decisions  are  made  by  tbe  Criminal 
Justice  Qoordinaung  Board,  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  and  composed  of  31  members  who 
are  repreaentative  of  the  criminal  Justice 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  aa  well  as  of 
tbe  public  at  large  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  board  meets  monthly  to  consider 
relevant  problems  and  Issues. 

In  relaUon  to  the  youth  programs  dis- 
cussed In  the  first  part  of  this  report,  this 
office  helped  with  the  development  of  the 
WeUare  Departments  ACT  program  and  Is 
funding  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  a 
Joint  project  between  ACT  and  the  Roving 
Leaders.  They  will  also  be  Involved  In  help- 
ing with  or  coordinating  with  the  "compre- 
hensive planning"  of  the  Office  of  Youth  Op- 
portunities Services. 

The  ogice  of  Community  Service*. — As 
stated  in  the  Mayor's  executive  order.  No. 
00-183  (Apru  as.  19d8): 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Community 
Services  shall,  on  behalf  ol  the  Commissioner, 
plan  and  establish  a  system  of  decentraUaed 
administrative  and  service  facilities  Includ- 
ing multipurpose  oonxmunity  or  neighbor- 
hood service  centers;  relate  tbe  activities  of 
such  centers  to  other  District  departments 
and  agencies:  assist  In  coordinating  the  de- 
centralization of  municipal  services  by  Dis- 
trict departments  and  agencies;  coordinates 
other  municipal  services  with  the  District's 
Model  Cities  program;  direct  the  operation 
of  the  Information  and  Complaint  Center; 
and  serve  as  the  District's  general  liaison  of- 
ficer with  the  United  Planning  Orgajiizatlon 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
between  those  organizations  and  District  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Through  this  office  considerable  work  has 
been  done  and  charted  to  show  not  only  the 
multiple  private,  civic,  community,  D.C.  and 
Federal  programs  and  services  which  exist 
In  Washington,  D.C,  but  bow  they  overlap 
in  geographical  territories  as  well  as  in  pro* 
vision  of  services.  In  graphic  form,  its  Ond- 
Lngfi  Illustrate  the  lack  of  coordination  of 
services  and  the  waste  of  Federal.  D.C.  gov- 
ernment and  private  funds  in  m&ny  areas, 
not  only  In  youth  services. 

Mayor  Washington's  goal  Is  to  estobliah 
District  Service  Areas  to  which  all  District 
departments,  agencies  and  offices  will  con- 
form in  their  organization  of  tbe  delivery 
of  services.  He  hopes  eventually  to  establish 
Multl -service  Centers  which  embrace  the 
whole  nuge  of  Interrelated,  coordinated 
public  and  private  activities  In  a  region. 
The  problems  of  developing  such  are  multi- 
faceted  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 
The  question  here  Is.  how  youth  programs 
and  preventive  services  wlU  be  fitted  Into 
this  design,  if  the  design  Is  feasible  at  an? 
More  Important,  how  does  this  move  fit  Into 
the  total  scheme  of  developments  In  tlie 
DUtrtct  building? 


The  Department  of  Human  Reaourcee. — As 
stated  in  the  executive  order  No.  70-83 
(March  6,  1070),  which  Is  an  amendment  to 
No.  69-06.  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Hu- 
man Resources. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  is  responsible  for  planning.  Im- 
plementing, and  administering  District  of 
Columbia  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams, services  and  facilities  and  for  pro- 
moting other  programs  designed  effectively 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  ot  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  the  prevention  and 
control  of  disease,  provision  of  medical  and 
health  care,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  addiction,  institutional  core  of  tbe 
mentally  l»  and  retarded,  related  medical 
and  paramedical  services,  social  welfare 
programs,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
veterans  services;  and  for  maintaining  pri- 
mary liaison  relationships  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board. 

Maintain  liaison  with  Federal  Agencies 
and  private  agencies  Including  the  United 
Planning  Organization. 

The  Department  of  HumaJi  Resources  was 
originally  developed  as  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  {June,  1969)  to  coordinate  those 
agencies  which  deal  with  human  resources — 
health,  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  recreation  and  to 
assure  effective  relationships  between  these 
programs  and  those  serving  youth  and  man- 
power development. 

When  the  office  became  a  department, 
the  Recreation  Department  was  left  out, 
although  It  continues  to  meet  with  agency 
heads  xmder  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. The  Director  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment la  "greatly  concerned"  about  his 
department  being  placed  under  the  newly 
formed  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity  Serv- 
ices, because  the  Recreation  Department 
serves  all  age  groups  and   not  Just  youth. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources  baa 
great  potential  If  It  Is  used  as  a  central 
planning  office  for  the  better  utUlaatlon  of 
services  and  faclllUea.  This  kind  of  coordi- 
nating mechanism  is  necesaary  for  develop- 
ing comprehensive  planning,  a  central  data 
collection  system,  and  a  central  "clearing 
house"  kind  of  service  which  provide  pro- 
gramming direction,  eliminates  gaps  In  serv- 
ices and  decreases  overlapping  and  conse- 
quent waste  of  money. 

The  pitfalls  of  this  office  are  already  evi- 
dent. The  department  Is  becoming  a  super- 
structure where  the  span  of  responsibility 
l.*!  too  great,  as  admitted  by  a  representative 
of  that  office.  The  danger  of  such  a  develop- 
ment Is  in  iu  becoming  a  monopoly  on  cer- 
tain services,  dictating  direction  and  con- 
trolling budget,  rather  than  coordinating 
services  and  freeing  agencies  to  better  ac- 
complish thler  major  objectives. 

A  preoccupation  vrith  coordination  may 
also  become  a  substitute  for  service  expan- 
sion, innovation  and  improvement  In  the 
service  delivery  system.  It  could  end  up  pro- 
tecting the  8..dtu8  quo  rather  than  moving 
ahead  in  vital  areas.  For  this  reason,  there 
must  remain  within  the  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources  a  "checks  and  balance"  sys- 
tem where  agency  heads  maintain  some 
autonomy  and  are  "free"  and  encouraged  to 
develop  and  Innovate  In  their  area  of  ex- 
pertise. Coordination  is  not  an  answer  to 
ail  the  problems  of  the  District  and  must  not 
be  seen  at  a  fetish.  It  Is  a  tool  to  be  used, 
BTi^ftng  others,  to  Improve  services. 

The  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity  Serv 
ices. — The  purpose  of  this  office,  as  stated  in 
executive  order  No.  70-93  (March  17.  1970). 
Is: 

Assist  the  Commissioner  in  his  functions 
of  planning,  coordinating,  and  assuring  max- 
imum Interrelationship  and  effectiveness 
among  the  District  of  Columbia's  programs 
concerned  with  the  counseling,  employment, 
health,  recreoflon  and  training  of  chUdren 
and  youth; 
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On  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  in  matters 
affecting  chUdren  and  youth  of  D.C,  and  In 
association  with  tbe  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  maintain  liaison 
and  continuing  relationships  with  those 
public  agencies  .  .  .  and  with  private  agen- 
cies serving  District  of  Columbia  children 
and  youth; 

Recommend  to  the  CommtsEioner  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  combatting  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  rehabilitating  delinquent 
youth,  embracing  projects  and  programs  pro- 
posed by  local  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions. 

This  office  resulted  from  combining  the 
Youth  Program  Unit,  previously  In  charge 
of  coordinating  youth  activities  and  the 
Neighborhood  Planning  Councils."  with  the 
Office  of  Youth  Development  Services,  which 
has  been  developing  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  m  accordance  with  the  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1988, 
OS  well  as  running  Project  Progress  on  the 
side. 

The  direction  In  which  this  office  la  head- 
ing baa  caused  wide  akeptlclsm  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  of  those  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations dealing  with  youth.  Tbe  Impression 
Is  that  these  two  offices  In  city  hall,  now 
combined,  have  been  planning  and  operating 
(Project  Progress  and  the  Neighborhood 
Planning  Councils)  quite  apart  from  the  es- 
tablished structure  of  the  major  agencies 
(Health.  Education,  Welfare,  and  Recrea- 
tion) .  When  these  agencies  must  lie  involved 
or  consulted,  it  is  not  In  a  "coordinating 
way"  they  are  told  how  they  will  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  comprehensive  plana  of  the  Office 
of  Youth  Development  Services — which 
looked  good  on  paper— are  being  scrapped, 
consequently  delaying  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  the  receipt  of  a 
sizable  grant  from  HEW.  The  agencies  with 
the  know-how  for  program  operation  were 
never  central  in  the  planning,  felt  coerced 
Into  going  along,  and  never  had  (for  these 
and  other  reasons)  professional  respect  for 
the  group  doing  the  planning. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  there  Is  "pol- 
itics" Involved  In  the  latest  move  to  develop 
tbe  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity  Services. 
Why  isnt  it  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  where  It  belongs?  The  Di- 
rector of  this  office  clearly  stated  he  was  not 
responsible  to  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, although  he  meeta  with  the  central 
planning  group  of  agency  directors.  Why  was 
the  Recreation  Department  placed  tinder 
this  office  lYOS)  when  it  clearly  deals  with 
much  more  than  youth  services?  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Recreation  Department  expressed 
the  fear  that  this  group  under  the  Mayor's 
office  would  coopt  recreation  fodlltles  and 
resources  for  Its  own  purposes. 

Some  defend  this  kind  of  maneuver  as  a 
necessary  use  of  executive  authority  in  order 
to  shake  up  a  non-fimctlonlng  department. 
They  argue  that  the  Recreation  Department 
in  many  ways  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  basic  func- 
tion and  consequently  such  action  from  the 
Mayor  is  not  all  that  bad. 

To  others,  however,  the  move  represents 
something  much  more  ominous,  with  serious 
consequences  if  It  is  allowed  to  continue. 
Tbe  fear  is  that  creation  of  this  office  Is  a 
move  toward  the  development  of  some  sort 
of  Youth  Authority  which  would  become 
responsible  for  coordinating  and  maybe  run- 
ning all  agencies  or  portions  of  agencies  and 
institutions  dealing  with  youth — with  a  sec- 


"  NPC — ^bom  In  1966  out  of  the  need  Tor 
citizen  Involvement  in  planning  and  operat- 
ing summer  youth  programs  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level.  Twenty  NPCounclls  were  de- 
veloped and  subsequently  elected  In  the  30 
designated  geographical  areas.  The  past  year 
has  seen  the  program  changed  from  summer 
funding  to  year  round  programming  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 


tlon  specially  geared  to  prevent  aad  oonuol 
delinquency. 

The  most  potent  argiiment  against  such  a 
development  Is  that,  based  on  past  experi- 
ence, delinquency  has  never  successfully 
been  prevented  through  services  to  the  youth 
or  chUd  alone.  Authorities,  Including  those 
at  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
realize  the  necessity  for  (1)  Identifying  "chil- 
dren In  trouble"  at  an  early  age;  (2)  pro- 
viding universal  services  to  them  without 
producing  any  stigma  which  suggests  "po- 
tential delinquent":  and  (3)  dealing  with  the 
total  family  constellation  of  problems  which 
create  or  contribute  to  the  "troubled  ehUd." 
A  youth  authority  Is  limited  In  what  It  can 
provide  In  terms  of  total  services.  Its  Image 
leans  toward  repressive  or  diversionary  tac- 
tics rather  than  preventive  and  rehabilita- 
tive measures,  not  because  of  philosophy,  but 
because  of  the  services  generally  at  Its  com- 
mand. 

The  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity  Services, 
in  Its  reorganization.  Is  developing  a  "Youth 
Strategy  Room"  (also  called  the  "War  Roocn" 
by  one  concerned  person)  which  will.  Include 
desks  (38  in  all)  for  representatives  of  each 
agency  or  department  which  deals  with 
youth.  This  room— to  be  operational  In  Jixne 
1970 — will  have  specfic  data  and  wall  charts 
to  Indicate  the  "stAte"  of  youth  programs 
and  tbe  progress  of  delinquency  prevention 
and  control.  A  separate  room  will  Include 
desks  for  representatives  of  private  organi- 
zations (Health  and  Welfare  Council.  UPO. 
Council  of  Chiarches.  etc.t  to  coordinate  the 
same." 

Again,  the  basic  Idea  is  good— to  collect 
data  for  the  purpose  of  com[>rehenslve  plan- 
ning. Tbe  queetloois  raised  at  this  point  by 
concerned  officials  Include:  What's  right  to 
be  done  with  the  Information,  and  who's 
going  to  make  tbe  decisions?  If  the  Office  of 
Youth  Opportunity  Services  doesn't  have  the 
respect  and  the  responsible  agencies  and  of- 
ficials the  results  could  be  serious  for  this 
city.  For  example:  One  high  ofllclal  In  the 
ACT  program  has  said  that  the  wrong  kind 
of  "coordination"  would  ruin  two  years  of 
hard  work  building  cooperative  relations 
with  the  various  agenclee  and  universities 
in  planning  for  and  developing  these  teams. 
If  ongoing  programs  are  thwarted  by  the 
devel<9ment  of  a  Youth  Activity  there 
would  be  less  progress  Instead  of  more.  There 
could  lie  more  delinquency  Instead  of  less. 

SfMMARV     or    XVALtTATlON     OF     COOKOZNATINO 


This  study  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
urgent  f»oblems — nothing  new  in  Washing- 
ton, but  growing  more  serious  In  reoent 
years — is  the  credibility  gap  between  estab- 
lished district  agencies  and  those  new  struc- 
tures being  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  programs.  A  certain  amount  of 
resistance  can  usually  be  attributed  to  vested 
Interests.  But  the  proportion  of  the  problem 
here,  and  the  commonality  of  feeling  and 
concern  among  a  core  of  people  in  various 
agencies  who  are  professionally  capable,  seri- 
ously doing  a  Job  and  not  "maridng  time  and 
maintaining  the  status  quo."  gives  credence 
to  the  problem. 

The  feeling  of  many  Is  that  the  most  effec- 
tive approach  would  be  a  youth  program 
coordinator  with  a  small  staff  under  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  collect  significant  data  on  youth 
programs  and  gape  In  service;  to  convene  In- 
teragency meetings  to  facilitate  the  devtiop- 
ment  of  comprehensive  programs;  and,  un- 
der sanction  of  the  Mayor's  office,  to  develop 
mechanisms  which  make  the  planning  and 
coordinating  of  Interagency  programs  easier. 


"  A  request  for  an  Interview  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Youth  Opportxinity 
Services  was  fiatly  rejected  because  he 
"didn't  have  Ume"  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  his  plans,  ideas  and  approach  to  the 
ooonllnatloci  of  youth  {tfogrammlng. 


This  coordinator  would  be  able  to  draw  on 
tbe  full  resotu^es  of  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  and  to  maintain 
communications  with  other  agenclee  and 
commumty  groups. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be  made  Is 
the  inapproprlateness  of  assigning  any  co- 
ordinating office  to  operate  a  program.  It  Is 
a  well  established  principle  in  the  field  of 
fioclal  planning  that  a  Youth  agency  set  up 
to  ooordinste  programs  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose by  operating  a  program  to  show  the 
others  how  It  sbould  be  done.  The  result  la 
alienation  and  lack  of  cooperation. 
ooMci.traioN 

The  focus  of  this  report  is  really  the  youth 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  them  when  they  need  help. 
The  conclusion  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  city,  despite  ail  its  programs 
and  coordinators,  has  not  yet  developed  a 
means  of  bringing  consistent  help  to  chil- 
dren or  teenagers  short  of  their  committing 
a  serious  delinquent  act. 

The  questions  which  persistently  appeared 
In  the  course  of  this  study  involve  both  the 
substance  of  individual  programs  and  the 
tangled  relationshlpe  among  them.  There  are 
serious  gaps  in  data  and  a  generally  Inade- 
quate factual  base  for  the  evaluauon  of  pro- 
grama.  There  are  Insufficient  evaluative  plans 
in  most  cases  and  therefore  an  inablllcy  to 
learn  from  experience  In  any  systematic  way. 
There  appear  to  be  coordinators  who  do  not 
coordinate  well  with  each  other,  whose  juris- 
dictions overly  tremendously,  and  whose 
planning  efforts  often  seem  to  be  dlvoroed 
from  operating  agencies. 

Without  effective  coordination,  without 
overall  focus  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
youth  programming  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention services,  without  an  objective  evalu- 
ation of  results,  progress  is  likely  bo  be  alow 
and  sporadic. 

Further  inquiries  are  needed  to  develop 
a  full  undeistandtng  of  the  current  scope, 
organisation  and  effectiveness  of  youth  pro- 
grams In  Washington,  an  understanding 
which  la  essential  before  any  truly  compre- 
hensive program  can  be  shaped.  Hearings, 
either  by  a  Congressional  committee  or  by 
the  D.C.  City  Council,  might  be  one  vehicle 
for  seeking  such  an  understanding. 

Among  the  questions  which  should  be  in- 
vestigated fXirther  ore  the  following: 

1.  Questions  prompted  siwdflcally  by  this 
study: 

a.  City  "coordinators"  could  be  asked  to 
define  their  areas  of  operation  explicitly  in 
relauon  to  existing  programs  and  to  each 
other. 

b.  Those  agencies  operating  youth  pro- 
grams could  be  asked  how  they  evaluate  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  how  findings  must  be 
related  to  Improvements  in  their  programs. 

c.  Private  agencies,  especially  the  United 
Planning  Organization  and  the  Hesltb  and 
Welfare  Council,  could  l>e  asked  to  define 
iJielr  relationship  to  city-operated  programs 
and  their  concepts  of  effective  cooniinatlon. 

a.  Areas  for  broader  InvesUgatlon.  beyond 
the  scope  of   this   study: 

a.  Health  services; 

1.  What  counseling  services  are  avaUable 
to  disturbed  youth? 

2.  What  mierrelaUon  (overlap  or  coordi- 
nation) exists  among  various  types  of  coun- 
seling offered  by  the  public  schools,  public 
health,  psychiatric  serrtoes.  and  the  welfare 
department? 

3.  The  drug  addiction  problem  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  get  the  attention  needed  from 
the  new  Narcotics  Treatment  Agency.  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  problem  among  youtb 
and  how  can  agencies  most  effectively  work 
together? 

b.  Wei  fare  services: 

1.  What  effect  do  Institutional  prognnu 
hive  on  the  prevention  of  fiu-ther  delin- 
quent behavior?  Do  they,  in  reality, 
a  training  grotxnd  for  crime? 
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2.  OOM  tiM  Aftarcare  Progr»in  provKW  «de-  y)     1.  Wh»t  u*  th»  crltarU  UMd  for  uiwung 
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quate  Bupportlve 
from  inuitutloDs? 

3.  Uow  Bdequaiely  ere  welfare  eervlces  co- 
urdinatod  with  Juvenile  Court,  the  FubUo 
Sohoole.  ahd  other  agenclee  and  programs? 

c.  PubUc  echools: 

1.  The  public  schools  are  fertile  ground 
!^  additional  research  In  this  area: 

The  quality  of  education  provided; 

The  adequacy  of  t«acher  training; 

rhe  relevance  of  vocational  education; 

The  eileoUvenesft  of  special  programs  like 
.he  Urban  Service  Corps;  and 

The  Impact  of  Community  School  and 
Model  School  programs. 

2.  What  Is  being  doce  to  upgrade  the  effi- 
ciency at  the  school  administration? 

d.  Higher  educatltm: 

1.  What  is  the  real  avallabUlty  of  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  ghetto  youth — 
especially  at  area  Institutions  such  as  Fed- 
era!  City  College.  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute, and  Howard  University? 

a.  What  typee  of  education  does  each  offer. 
and  how  effective  are  special  programe  for 
poorly  prepared  high  achool  graduates  and 
dropouts? 

e.  Manpower  training  programs; 

1.  What  Is  the  extent  at  training  pro- 
vided In  the  various  programs  offered? 

a.  Are  thex«  relevant  Jobs  at  the  end  of 
the  opining? 

3.  What  Is  the  suocess  record  for  the  past 
and  present  programs? 

f.  Police  department: 


must  be  held  In  the  Becelvlug  Borne? 

3.  Are  there  alternatives  to  the  present 
procedure?  Could  a  task  force  of  repreeenta- 
tlvee  from  welfare,  police,  and  Juvenile  court 
evaluate  procedures  in  terms  of  cause  and 
result  of  present  tiacklog,  and  possible  al- 
ternatives? 

g.  Recreation: 

1.  The  recreation  department  comas  In 
contact  with  many  youth.  What  U  their  real 
and  uruque  contribution  to  youth  through 
special  athletic  programs,  special  training  In 
arts  and  crafts,  music,  and  other  leisure 
activities? 

3.  Do  recreation  workers  receive  adequate 
supervision  and  training? 

8.  Is  there  any  quality  control  of  neigh- 
borhood and  regional  programs? 

h.  Health  and  Welfare  Council: 

I.  What  role  does  the  Health  and  WeUare 
Council  play  In  the  planning  and  provision 
of  youth  services  m  Washington.  D.C.? 

a.  What  speclDc  functions  does  or  can 
HWC  perform  for  the  city — le.  the  coordina- 
tion of.  and  counselor  training  for  summer 
camping  programs  for  most  District  agen- 
cies? 

1.  United  Planning  Organization : 

1.  What  Is  the  original  objective  of  UPO 
iQ  relation  to  youth  programming? 

3.  Do  they  overlap  with  the  programming 
and  prt>vlslon  of  servloes  performed  by  other 
agencies? 

i  OEim(iUEKCV  PtCVUTION  PDOfiMU 


3.  What  contributions  have  they  made  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  youth  In  this 
city? 

J.  Contrlbuuon  of  universities  to  youth 
programs: 

1.  Many  universities  In  the  Wsshlngton 
area  make  a  variety  of  contributions  to  solv- 
mg  city  prublenis — le,  special  research;  pro- 
viding students  as  Interns  who  ars  getting 
on-the-job  experience  In  relation  to  their 
studies;  social  sctlon  groups  which  provide 
volunteers  for  various  programs;  etc.  Has 
there  ever  been  an  evaluation  of  the  quality. 
quantity  or  pattern  of  this  contribution? 

a.  What  facton  encourage  or  discourage 
such  Involvement? 

3.  What  are  the  connecting  links  of  this 
Involvement?  (le.  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
has  a  contract  with  one  University  for  an 
evaluation  of  their  TlUe  I  program.) 

k.  Contribution  of  business: 

1.  What  Is  the  current  contribution  of  the 
buslneas  community  to  youth  programs  and 
to  the  solution  of  problems  highlighted  in 
this  report? 

3.  What  Is  the  potential  for  buslnsas  In- 
volvement? 

1.  Federal  progrvxu; 

1.  What  contribution  does  the  overlapping 
of  federal  programs  make  to  the  ohaos  In 
youth  programs? 

a.  How  could  Psdersl  programs  be 
strengthened  to  provide  greater  Incentlns 
for  local  coordination  and  coanprehsnslve 
planning 
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■  Appraxiffiately. 


OREGON'S  ASSISTANCE  TO  PERU- 
VIAN CHILDREN  ORPHANED  BY 
EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  PACKW(X)D.  Mr  President,  Ore- 
gon 15  the  first  Slate  In  our  country  to 
take  action  to  assist  Peruvian  children 
orphaned  by  the  recent  earthquake  that 


IclUed  an  estimated  60,000  persons  and 
left  300.000  homeless.  Thirty  thousand 
children  lost  their  homes  and  families  In 
that  tragedy. 

Oregonians.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Portland  Chamt>er  of  Commerce,  have 
uniiertaken  a  fund-raising  drive  to  es- 


tablish "Los  Hermanos  de  Oregon."  a 
ctiildren's  town  near  Lima,  Peru. 

The  goal  of  the  drive  Is  to  raise  $57,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  hacienda  manor 
and  20  acres  of  land.  That  amount  also 
would  assist  in  constructing  and  equip- 
ping five  cottages  and  would  hdp  oper- 
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ate  the  orphanage  for  1  yettr.  Long-term 
support  would  be  provided  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  other  international  charity 
organizations. 

So  far,  t7.000  has  been  donated  to  the 
Peruvian  Orphans  Fund  at  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  "Los  Hermanos  de  Oregon."  50  chil- 
dren would  be  housed  in  groups  of  10 
with  trained  "p«u-ent«"  living  in  each 
cottage.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to 
provide  a  home-like  atmosphere  for  the 
children  while  they  receive  an  education 
and  vocational  tralnini!  to  prepare  them 
for  a  normal  and  productive  adult  life. 
For  most  of  the  children,  who  are  natives 
of  Impoverished  Andean  villages,  the 
children's  town  would  provide  their  first 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Teodulo  Cruz,  president 
of  Peru's  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  town 
would  be  similar  to  Nebraska's  Boys' 
Town. 

This  effort  is  typical  of  Oregonians' 
concern  for  their  neighbors  and  of  their 
ability  to  take  the  lead  and  act  for  a 
worthwliile  cause.  I  commend  the  people 
of  Oregon  for  their  humanity,  and  I  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  other  States  will  fol- 
low their  example. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  it  is 
true — as  Campbell  wrote  In  Hallowed 
Ground — that  to  live  in  the  hearts  we 
leave  behind  Is  not  to  die.  then  surely 
the  spirit  of  tenacity,  and  bravery,  and 
alleelance  to  an  ideal  i?  not  dead.  Today, 
more  than  1 .400  American  men  are  held 
prisoner  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  In  a  manner  which  violates  the 
Geneva  Convention.  When,  we  must  ask. 
will  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
join  with  the  clvlliKed  nations  of  the 
world,  and  accord  the^e  men  the  mini- 
mum decencies  of  treatment?  When,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  North  ^etnamese 
learn  the  simple  lessons  of  humanity' 


PRESERVATION  OP  ENVIRONMENT 
ENDANOEREaD       BY        INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE  RUUNGS 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  over  a  re- 
cent  action  by   the   Internal   Revenue 
Service  which  presents  a  grave  threat  to 
our  national  struggle  against  environ- 
mental pollution. 

The  health  and  happiness  of  Ameri- 
cans Is  threatened  by  blighted  land- 
scapes, dirty  air,  and  polluted  water. 
President  Nixon  has  accorded  highest 
priority  to  maintaining  the  ()uality  of 
life  against  this  threat.  Terming  en- 
vironmental protection  "a  cause  as 
fundamental  as  life  Itself."  the  President 
this  year  called  for  "greater  dtlzen  in- 
volvement." He  said: 

The  t^=ilc  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us. 
It  Involves  governments  at  every  level;  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen. 

Last  Friday  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  aimounced  that  it  had  suspended 
the  Issuance  of  tax  exemption  rulings  to 
nonprofit  organizations  which  engage 
in  legal  actions  for  the  preservatiao  of 


the  environment.  The  Service  indicated 
that  It  intends  over  the  next  80  days  to 
study  whether  such  groups  ought  to  be 
granted  exemptions.  The  most  serious 
consequence  of  denying  tax  exempt 
status  to  such  groups  would  be  that  con- 
tributions to  them  would  not  be  tax  de- 
ductible to  donors.  Without  qualification 
to  receive  deductible  contributions,  these 
organizations  will  suffer  severe  curtail- 
ment of  their  support.  Therefore,  a  de- 
cision not  to  grant  exemptions  would 
substantially  curb  private  legal  action 
against  threats  to  the  environment. 

Denis  1  of  tax-exempt  stJtu.";  would  be 
a  reversal  of  well-established  IRS  policy. 
The  Wilderness  Society,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
and  the  Sierra  Club  Foundation,  among 
others,  all  engage  In  litigation.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  RusseU  Train.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  outlined  the  valuable  eon- 
trlbut!on5  to  environmental  defen.se 
ivhich  these  tax-exempt  organizations 
have  made: 

fLIItlgstlon  brought  by  private  groups 
which  must  rely  on  contributions  for  their 
support  have  performad  at  least  three  key 
functions  in  aid  of  our  envlronmentsl  pro- 
tection programs; 

They  have  strengthened  and  accelerated 
the  process  of  enforcement  of  sntl«ollutlon 
laws. 

Thev  have  Identified  gans  In  our  regnlstory 
procedures  as  for  example  In  otir  pesticide 
controls  and  spurred  action  to  remedy  these 
gaps,  and 

They  have  brought  before  the  courts  the 
ouhllc's  interest  In  enforcement  of  such  new 
governmental  procedures  as  the  Section  103 
environmental  Impact  ststement  require- 
ment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem has  been  (tenerally  Tecognl7.ed  only  In 
the  la'st  year.  Public  officials  are  moving 
rapidiv  to  meet  the  challenge:  but  gov- 
ernment nt  all  levels  suffers  from  under- 
stifling  in  efforts  to  enforce  existing  pol- 
lution laws.  Private  assistance  Is  re- 
nulred.  The  I/Cgal  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Qualltv  has  adopted  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that: 

Private  litigation  before  courts  and  admin- 
istrative agencies  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  Importsnt  environmental  protection 
technique  supplementing  and  reinforcing 
government  environmental  protsetloo  pro- 
granu. 

In  Its  announcement.  IRS  expressed 
concern  about  a  lack  of  standards  for 
litigation  by  charitable  organizations. 
The  Service  overlooks  the  elaborate  and 
effective  standards  which  are  inherent 
In  the  court  system  Itself.  The  litiga- 
tion process  Is  governed  by  both  proce- 
dural and  substantive  safeguards  which 
have  been  evolved  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  Anglo-American  Juris- 
prudence. Hence,  among  other  thinira, 
courts  have  effective  means  to  deal  with 
plaintiffs  whose  motives  are  harassment 
or  other  Improper  objectives.  Suits  which 
are  frivolous  or  otherwl.se  lack  merit  can 
be  dismissed  In  the  first  pretrial  stages 
Courts  can  require  that  plaintiffs  out  up 
bonds.  They  can,  with  or  without  bond 
Impose  the  costs  of  the  suit  on  plaintiffs 
who  abuse  their  legal  rights,  m  extreme 
cases,  courts  can  find  harassing  plaintiffs 
hi  contempt.  Ih  class  actions — and  most 


major  environmental  litigation  so  far  has 
consisted  of  such  suits — Improper  cases 
may  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  does  not  adequately  represent 
the  public  or  other  class  interest  involved. 
Finally,  harassing  plaintiffs  will  be  re- 
ported by  defendants  to  the  bar  and  the 
IRS  for  appropriate  sanctions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  at 
least  to  be  commended  for  its  intention 
to  reach  a  decision  within  60  days.  Delay 
threatens  the  existence  of  organizations 
which  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
fight  against  pollution.  One  such  group 
is  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil. NRDC  is  an  organization  designed 
to  preserve  and  protect  natural  resources 
through  legal  means.  It  wax  organized 
early  In  1970  by  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour— now  U.S.  attorney  In  New  York. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  urging  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  NRDC's  apollcatlon  for 
tax  exemption.  Delay  In  IRS  acUon  on 
the  application  threatens  the  existence 
of  the  oreanlzatlon.  Several  major 
pledged  contributions  await  tax-exempt 
clearance.  Without  those  contributions. 
the  organization  will  lose  most  of  Its 
staff — a  highly  qualified  group  of  law- 
yers, several  of  whom  recently  com- 
pleted clerkships  on  the  Supreme  Cotrt 
and  other  Federal  courts.  NRDC  had 
originally  aoolled  for  tax  exemption  In 
February  1970.  and  had  renewed  the  ap- 
plication seeking  expedited  considera- 
tion tn  June.  I  hope  verv  much  that  IRS 
win  adhere  to  Its  resolution  to  reach  a 
decision  within  60  davs.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  allow  itself  to 
cripple  through  administrative  delay  so 
promising  a  contribtitor  to  the  battle 
against  pollution. 

NRDC  and  groups  like  It  seek  only  to 
have  legal  riphts  and  obligations  enforced 
bv  courts  Their  litigation  is  based  on 
democratically  created  Federal.  State, 
and  local  laws.  Their  actions  teould  com- 
plement the  efforts  of  puUlc  enforce- 
ment bodies.  Ours  Is  a  pluralistic  society 
which  has  long  and  wisely  favored  pri- 
vate as  tveU  as  governmental  respan.sl- 
bnity  In  national  concerns.  As  President 
f^xon  observed  In  his  message  on  the 
environment: 

The  tasks  that  need  doing  require  money. 
reeolve  and  Ingenuity — and  they  are  too  big 
to  be  done  by  government  alone. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  conduct  Its  studv  with  all  due 
speed  and  to  end  the  present  nncertalnty 
bv  reafllrmlng  its  policy  and  the  poUcr 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  to 
bear  all  available  n^ources  necessary  to 
save  our  Nation's  beauty,  clean  air.  and 
water  for  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions. 


FOURTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  BEtlMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
minols  'Mr.  Smthi  .  who  Is  necessarily 
absent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  RxcoiiD  a  statement  by  Mm 
relating  to  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  and  also  the  final 
communique  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Hungailaa 
Freedom  Fighters. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  SMrra  oJ  lUlnou.  Mr.  PrMldent.  next 
WMk  m&rkJ  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  when  the  world 
WRtched  aA  valiant  men  and  women  died  in 
B  hrave  attempt  to  restore  freedom  to  their 
country. 

Since  then,  more  than  30.000  Hungarian 
refugees  have  sought  the  freedoms  of  our 
shores.  And  with  them  came  the  spirit  ot 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Plghtera. 

The  Sixth  Congress  ot  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  met  In 
London,  August  28-3lBt  and  restated  their 
determination  to  see  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom In  their  homeland. 

This  declaration  was  endorsed  by  the 
Eiecuttre  Committee  of  the  Btingarlan 
Freedom  Fighters  Federation,  VS.A.  at  their 
meeting  last  week  in  Citlcago. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Bne  work  being  done  by 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  true  value  of  the  Ubertlee  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  the  Final  Communique  of  The  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  World  Federation  of  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  be  printed  In  the 
Racoaa. 

Pt?iAL  CosrvrNiQUx  or  -mt  Sixth  CoNcaxss 
OF  TBK  World  Fxdexation  or  HtTNOAalAN 

FaXXI>OU  FlGMTXBS  Hn-D  in  IjONDON.  Uniilu 

KCNCDOU.  AtrotJST  3S-31.  1970 

The  VI.  Congress  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  la  compelled 
to  state  that  it  cannot  otjserve  any  appreci- 
able changes  In  the  state  of  Htingary  since 
Ite  last  Congress  held  in  Ottawa  (Canaxla)  in 
1967.  The  country.  lacking  self-determtna- 
tlon.  Is  stUI  occupied  by  divisions  of  the  Bed 
Army  and  the  citizens  of  Hungary  are  de- 
prived of  their  t>aslc  himian  and  political 
riKhts. 

The  CoDgreas  therefore  seee  no  reason  to 
change  the  Federation's  long-standing  otojec- 
tlvea.  goals  and  policies. 

The  Federation  obaervee  the  ongoing  Inter- 
national negotiations  with  great  reservation- 
It  expresses  Ita  concern  over  the  possibility 
that  these  negotiations  seek  relaxation  by 
neglecting  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  Congress  Is  hopeful  tliat  the  result- 
ing agreements  will  consider  the  political 
Independence  of  the  Central-  and  Eact- 
European  nations  and  the  supreme  human 
value:  right  ot  Individual  freedom. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  like  to  propose  a 
unanimoiis-consent  request  that  the  pre- 
vious order  be  laid  aside  and  each  side 
be  permitted  10  minutes  on  the  matter 
now  before  us. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
first  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  10-mlnute  period  allotted 
to  morning  business  has  now  expired, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  what  purjiose  does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  rise? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thought  we  had  a  3- 
mlnute  period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  was  3  minutes  for  each  Indi- 
vidual Senator.  There  was  a  10-mlnute 
total  limitation  on  the  period  for  the 
transatrtlon  of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina now  have  3  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order 


EQUAL  BIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  wUl  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
title,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H  J.  Ree.  3»4)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  TlQlted  States  relative  to  equal  rlghu  for 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  pe- 
riod for  debate  on  the  Ervln  amendment 
be  e.xtended  to  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  raised  a  very  good 
point.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  Inconsistency  on  this  one 
point,  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
pointed  out,  I  have  been  Involved  to  some 
extent  In  that  Inconsistency. 

But  I  think.  If  the  Senator  from  Mlchl- 
pran  would  read  In  toto  what  the  chief 
House  sponsor  had  to  say  on  this  matter, 
and  particularly  If  he  had  been  on  the 
floor  when  I  made  my  speeches  on  this 
.■nibject.  he  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  abso- 
lutely consistent  on  this  subject  during 
floor  debate 

We  can  differ  as  to  what  the  Impact 
would  be.  but  I  quote  from  a  floor  state- 
ment that  I  made  a  week  or  so  ago.  In 
which  I  said: 

I  disagree  with  the  contention  of  some  per- 
sons that  If  this  measure  becomes  law.  women 
will  automatically  be  drafted. 

I  shall  also  read  a  statement  of  the  lady 
from  Michigan  'Mrs.  GaimiHsV  She 
said: 

Women  would  be  equally  subject  to  Jury 
service  and  to  military  service,  but  women 
would  not  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  wtiere  they  are  no*  fitted,  any  more 
than  men  are  required  to  so  serve. 

Then  she  went  on  to  make  this  fur- 
ther statement: 

The  real  effect,  twfore  tills  amendment  Is 
finally  passed,  would  prot>ably  be  to  permit 
both  sexes  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis. 
Which  is  not  now  the  case. 

I  have  been  arbitrary  about  allow- 
ing additional  debate  because,  although 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not  flt  Into  this  category,  I  am  oon- 
oemed  that  there  may  be  some  who  want 
to  talk  this  matter  to  death.  We  had  ex- 
tensive debate  yesterday.  In  which 
nothing  new  was  brought  before  us. 
Nothing  new  Is  contained  in  the  letter 
sent  to  all  Senators  by  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  and  myself.  I  said  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  over  2  hours  yesterday. 

As  floor  managers  of  this  bill,  It  is  our 
contention  that  because  of  compelling 
reasons  of  public  policy  and  national  In- 
terest, Congress  could  reasonably  exclude 
women  from  the  draft.  That  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  floor  managers  of  the 
bill.  If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wants 
to  assume  a  different  position,  of  course, 
he  is  within  his  rights  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr,  GRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bath)  quoted  a  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Maxtha  QaimxHS,  as  toUows: 

The  real  effect,  before  this  amendment  la 
finally  passed,  would  probably  be  to  permit 
both  sexes  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis, 
which  Is  not  now  the  case. 

I  would  Interpret  that  as  meaning  that 
we  are  moving  toward,  and  may  some- 
time have,  an  all-volunteer  army.  Of 
course,  in  the  future  that  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  But  the  fact  is  that  at 
the  present  time  we  do  have  military  con- 
scription. And,  as  I  understand  her  posi- 
tion, if  and  while  any  draft  law  Is  In 
effect  women  would  be  equally  subject 
to  military  service.  If  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

She  Is  reinforced  In  that  Interpreta- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  by  a  report  ot  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana iMr.  BAYH).  As  I  have  Indicated 
earlier,  that  report  from  his  subcom- 
mittee states: 

It  could  be  expected  that  women  will  be 
equally  subject  to  mlUtary  conscription. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  two  earlier  reports  by 
the  same  subcommittee  Included  the 
same  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  statements 
on  this  point  made  earlier  this  year  by 
witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  and. 
by  Representatives  In  the  other  body,  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxhxnts  Mam  Bt   Wrrmssis  Who  Ap- 

PXARZD  This   Teax  Beroar  The  StJ«co«- 

Mrrrxx 

Adele  T.  Weaver.  Presldent-Blect,  National 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  Statement 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  May  1970;  "Amongst 
other  possible  legal  effects  of  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be  the 
eligibility  of  young  wtjmen  for  miUtary 
se^ce.'* 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  O.  Outwilllg,  Chairman. 
Citizens  Advisory  CotinoU  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Statement  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
May  0,  1970:  "But  I  wish  to  note  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  also  equal- 
ize the  responsibilities  for  Jury  service  and 
Military  Service." 

Statucekts  bt  Mesons  or  thx  Hotiai  or 
RxpaxaEKTATivu  DtniHG  THS  Debate  Eak- 
Lixa  THta  Teae 

Representative  Martha  Oriffltbs  (August 
to,  1970,  Congressional  Beoord,  p.  38006): 
"Women  would  be  equaUy  subject  to  Jury 
service  and  to  mUltary  service,  but  women 
would  not  be  required  to  Hrve— Id  the  Armed 


Forces — where  they  are  not  fitted  any  more 
than  men  are  required  to  so  serve." 

Representative  David  W,  Dennis.  Indiana 
(Aug.  10.  1970,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
28011) ;  "To  me  perhaps  the  most  distasteful 
thing  of  all.  is  tbat,  as  long  as  we  keep  selec- 
tive service  on  the  books,  or.  If  It  Is  repealed, 
then  at  any  time  when  we  may  reinstate  It. 
women,  along  with  men.  must  be  equaUy  sub- 
ject to  mlUtary  conscription.  Oonacrtptlon  is 
objectionable  enough,  many  think,  where 
men  are  concerned,  but  I  oan  think  of  no 
more  far-reaching  social  change,  nothing 
more  liltely  to  destroy  the  family  unit, 
nothing  so  likely  to  transform  us  Into  a 
national  socialistic  type  of  state,  than  to 
conscript  American  women  Into  the  Armed 
Poroes." 

Representative  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minne- 
sota (Aug.  10,  1970,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
36018)  :  "Women  would  be  equally  subjected 
to  military  service,  but  they  would  not  be  re- 
qtUred  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forcea  where 
they  are  not  fitted  any  more  than  men  are 
required  to  serve  when  they  are  not  fitted." 

Representative  Bill  Chappell.  Jr  ,  Florida 
(Aug.  10,  1970,  Congressloiuil  Record,  p. 
ISOaa) :  "MUltary  service— this  amendment 
win  open  amrmatlvely  the  eelecUve  service 
laws  extended  to  women.  Many  of  the  people 
In  my  district  have  told  me  that  they  ape  op- 
posed to  this  action." 

Representative  Mrs.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  New 
York  (Aug.  10,  1970,  Congressional  Record, 
p.  38028) :  "The  selective  service  law  would 
have  to  Include  wtnnen,  but  women  wt>uld 
not  he  required  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 
where  they  are  not  fitted  any  more  than  men 
are  required  to  serve." 

On  three  separate  occasions  In  recent 
years  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
RUtutlonal  Amendments  has  reported  out 
the  so-called  Equal  Rights  Amendment  In 
Its  present  form,  and  in  each  such  reports  has 
stated :  "It  cotUd  be  expected  that  women  will 
be  equally  subject  to  military  conscription 
.  .  ."  (1063.  1966.  1969) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  light  of  all  this  leg- 
islative history,  frankly,  I  am  surprised 
by  the  argument  made  to  the  Senate  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  legislative 
history,  up  to  this  point,  leads  to  a  con- 
clusion exactly  the  contrary  to  the  inter- 
pretation now  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  some  people  believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat  and  others  believed  that  the 
earth  was  round,  a  vacancy  arose  In  the 
position  of  teacher  of  geography  In  a 
school  down  in  North  Carolina,  An  ap- 
plicant appeared  before  the  school  board 
and  applied  for  the  vacant  Job  as 
teacher  of  geography.  The  chairman  of 
the  school  board  said : 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  controveny  as  to 
whether  the  earth  is  flat  or  whether  the 
earth  is  round. 

What  would  be  your  position  as  teacher  of 
tiutX  subject,  If  we  eleot  you  as  teacher  of 
geography? 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  teacher  be- 
longed to  the  supporters  of  the  women's 
liberation  movement,  because  this 
teacher  replied: 

ru  leave  that  up  to  the  aebool  boud,  I 
teach  either  or  tx>th  systems. 

Here  we  have  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Michigan,  who  teaches 
one  system,  and  the  dlstingutehed  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  who  teaches  the  other. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  document  inserted 


in  the  Record  on  Mareh  25,  1970,  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  Griffiths).  This  document 
was  prepared  by  a  group  headed  by  a 
lawyer  whose  testimony  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
<?tJRTis)  assured  us  yesterday  he  would 
take  in  preference  to  that  of  the  able 
lawyer  from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bath)  . 

This  document  says  flatly  that  there 
are  di.scrlmlnatlons  based  on  sex  that  the 
women  want  removed,  and  one  of  the 
discriminations  based  on  sex  that  the 
women  want  removed  is  stated  In  these 
words:  Exclusion  of  women  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Military  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

So  the  declaration  of  the  women's  lib- 
eration movement,  insofar  as  Its  position 
is  not  voiced  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  is  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  make  women  sub- 
ject to  military  service  and  subject  to  the 
draft,  just  as  men  are. 

Tlie  declaration  did  not  stop  with  that. 
It  proceeded  further  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion: What  would  happen  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted?  It  was  stated  in  this 
document,  placed  in  the  Rkcord  in  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan  (Mrs.  OmrrrrBS), 
that  If  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
men  and  women  would  be  equally  subject 
to  military  service.  That  is  what  the  dec- 
laration says.  That  Is  teaching  that  the 
earth  Is  flat.  But  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  now  comes  In  and  tells 
the  Senate  that  the  earth  Is  round. 

This  Illustrates  that  the  backers  of 
this  amendment,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
stand  In  need  of  the  most  compassion- 
ate prayer  ever  uttered : 

Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do. 

One  of  them  says  that  women  will  be 
subject  to  the  draft:  the  other  says  that 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  draft.  The 
world  is  flat — the  world  is  round. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  very  keen 
observer  of  the  passing  scene.  Rol)ert 
Sherrill.  had  this  to  say  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment: 

The  equal  rights  amendment's  Journey 
down  the  corridors  of  Congreas  has  so  far 
been  an  impreBlve  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  achieved  through  almoat  total  Ignor- 
ance. 

Hence,  we  are  asked  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  total  Ignor- 
ance— not  only  in  our  total  Ignorance 
but  also  m  the  total  Ignorance  of  its  pro- 
ponents. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  the  time  I  have  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  says  that  he  is  not  for 
conscripting  women  Into  the  military 
service,  and  he  interprets  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendments  as  not  doing 
that.  His  view,  of  course,  happens  to  lie 
a  minority  view,  because  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  the  legislative  history  is 
the  other  way.  It  can  be  said,  at  the  very 
least,  that  a  serious  question  or  doubt 
now  exists.  I  would  think.  In  view  of  his 
position,  that  he  would  support  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  so  that  there  could  be  no 
question  atiout  tiie  Interpretation  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

I  feel  strongly  that  If  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  were  adopted,  the  House  of 
Representatives  woiild  accept  It.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  not  be  any  problem 
at    all    about    this    particular    point. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  understand  the  op- 
position of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ervdi  If 
he  does  not  believe  that  women  should 
be  conscripted  into  the  military  service. 
Unless  that  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  While  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  would  say,  we 
must  expect,  at  least,  that  the  view  In- 
dicated by  the  weight  of  opinion  re- 
flected in  the  legislative  history  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Court. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  argument  put  forth 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  final  conclusion  of  their 
logic,  however.  But  I.  for  one,  would  not 
suggest  that  either  one  of  them  has 
proceeded  In  total  Ignorance.  I  would 
hope  that  those  of  us  in  this  body  could 
have  legitimate  differences  without  sug- 
gesting that  those  who  oppose  or  take  a 
different  position  are  victims  of  total  ig- 
norance. 

The  facts  are  these:  There  Is  a  ques- 
tion, a  legiUmate  question,  about  whether 
or  not  women  will  be  drafted.  The  leg- 
islative history  will  be  an  Important  aid 
to  the  final  determination  of  that  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  making  and  are  now 
making  that  leglstetlve  history.  A  good 
deal  has  happened  in  legislative  history 
since  that  report  was  written  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  It  la  for 
this  reason  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  changed  his  mind. 

The  principal  House  sponsor,  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Orif- 
nxHS),  established  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Is  a  new 
and  different  standard  by  which  we 
should  analyze  the  possibility  that  women 
would  be  drafted  under  this  amend- 
ment I  read  from  what  she  said : 

Separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would  be 
forbidden  under  the  amendment  except  In 
situations  where  the  separation  is  shown  to 
be  necessary  because  of  an  overriding  and 
compelling  public  interest. 

"An  overriding  and  compelling  publlo 
interest."  Who  establishes  that  overrid- 
ing and  compelling  public  Interest?  I  sug- 
gest that  Congress  does.  HIstoricaUy,  it 
always  has.  If  Congress  establishes  a 
standard  that  women  should  be  drafted, 
they  will  be  drafted.  If  Congress  estab- 
lishes a  contrary  standard,  they  will  not 
be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  would 
draft  women  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Someday,  however,  this  body 
might  change  its  mind,  God  forbid,  we 
might  be  confronted  with  an  interna- 
tional crisis  or  a  national  crisis  In  which 
we  would  need  to  draft  women.  But  I 
think  under  the  standards  set  by  Repre- 
sentative GRirrrrHS,  the  language  of  this 
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bill  penults  that  but  does  not  require  the 
dranine  of  women.  I  want  to  read  once 
more  what  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Michigan  said: 

Women  would  b«  equally  subject  to  Jury 
tervliv  uul  to  military  aervlc«,  but  wom«& 
would  not  be  required  to  aam  (In  the 
Armed  Forces)  where  they  are  not  fitted  any 
more  than  men  are  required  to  bo  serre. 

Then  she  went  on  to  say: 

The  real  effect  before  this  amendment  Is 
finally  passed  would  probably  be  to  permit 
both  sexes  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis 
which  Is  not  now  the  ease, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  from  Michigan  was  talk- 
ing about  a  future  volunteer  army.  I 
think  5he  was  talking  about  the  very  real 
facts  of  lite  which  exist  today.  Women 
are  being  discriminated  against  If  they 
try  to  yolunteer  for  the  Array  yet  any 
man  who  can  breathe  and  is  physically 
able  can  qualify  and  volunteer  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  woman,  however,  must 
have  a  high  school  diploma  In  order  to 
volunteer.  That  Is  not  required  of  men. 
I  think  this  clearly  shows  that  there  Is 
real  discrimination  going  on  In  the  Army 
today  insofar  as  a  woman's  t)elng  able  to 
volunteer  Is  concerned. 

One  last  word,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  all  realize  the  practical  pur- 
pose and  the  practical  effect  of  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  If  It  Is  agreed  to.  we 
will  have  taken  a  major  step  toward  kill- 
ing It  because  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  want  to  hook  on  a  significant 
amendment.  Then  it  will  have  to  go  to 
conference  and  we  are  advted  that.  If  It 
does.  It  will  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Therefore,  we  must  decide  whether  we 
are  going  to  risk  this  possibility  or  let  the 
legijilative  history  speak  and  Interpret 
what  the  worAs  of  the  amendment  do.  In 
fact.  say. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  do  not  need 
more  debate.  The  situation  has  been 
adequately  covered.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  look  not  only  at  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky say.  but  at  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  says.  I  th'nk  that  this  .stand- 
ard of  overriding  and  compelling  public 
interest  will  decide  the  Issue. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
dlsHntruished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, if  we  specifically  except  women  from 
the  draft,  then  before  the  sun  goes  down 
tonight,  there  win  be  another  amend- 
ment to  except  any  laws  applicable  to 
women  who  are  orphans  or  widows;  then 
there  will  be  another  amendment  appli- 
cable to  mothers  with  children  In  the 
home:  and  then  there  will  be  another 
amendment  applicable  to  the  children 
themselves. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  e<iuel 
rights  amendment.  We  have  set  up  these 
riders  one  after  the  other,  lust  like  the 
Hayden  rider  which  giveth  with  one 
hand  and  taketh  away  with  the  other. 
Then  it  Is  sent  to  committee  and  the  la- 
me 19  dead,  as  It  has  been  for  47  years. 

Now.  If  that  la  what  we  want  to  do, 
that  is  what  we  will  do.  But  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  taken  lightly.  This 
proposed  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  264  Is  only  the  first  step  In 
an  assault  to  see  that  this  effort  to  give 
women  equality  l>efore  the  law  Is  dealt 
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with  the  same  way  it  has  t)een  dealt  with 
for  47  years.  Nothing  has  happened  and 
nothing  will  happen  if  we  allow  this 
amendment  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  IX5LE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  movement  for  women's 
rights  and  specifically  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  61  which  Is  Identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264.  I  was  also 
a  cosponsor  and  advocate  of  a  similar 
measure  while  I  served  in  the  House. 

In  supporting  these  measures,  I  am 
keeping  in  the  tradition  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  who  have  lone  been  leaders 
In  the  fight  for  women's  equality.  Kan- 
sas, on  November  5,  1867,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  State  m  the 
Union  to  submit  women's  suSrsiee  to  a 
popular  vote.  Kansas,  in  1912.  enacted 
women's  suffrage,  and  in  1919  It  was  the 
third  State  in  the  Union  to  ratify  the 
19th  amendment.  Moreover,  two  Kan- 
sans.  Senator  Charles  E.  Curtis  and 
Representative  Elanlel  R.  Anthony  first 
Introduced  In  December.  1923.  In  the 
Senate  and  House  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  grant  equal  rights 
to  women — the  forerunner  of  the  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today.  And  It 
was  another  Kansan.  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  who  during  the  1940'3  came  forth 
as  one  of  the  chief  proponents  of  this 
amendment. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  House- 
passed  amendment  that  concerns  me  and 
has  been  the  source  of  some  doubts  In  the 
minds  of  many  women  and  supporters  of 
equal  rights  in  my  State.  I  am  referring 
to  the  so-called  equal  right  of  women  to 
be  required  to  serve  in  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 
The  question  of  whether  women  would 
be  "eqtially  subject  to  the  draft"  was 
raised  In  a  widely  circulated  memoran- 
duifl  on  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment prepared  by  a  study  group  of  the 
citizens'  advisory  council  on  the  status 
of  women.  It  was  submitted  for  the  Rkc- 
OBD  by  Representative  Maptha  GnirriTHS 
on  March  26  of  this  year.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  supported  a  bill  designed  to 
end  compuUory  military  service  for  men. 
It  would  be  anomalous  at  this  time  to 
support  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
so  easily  lends  Itself  to  an  Interpretation 
requiring  compulsory  military  service  or 
even  combat  duty  for  women  Certainly, 
the  simplest  way  to  prevent  women  from 
tietMnnlng  liable  to  the  draft  would  be  to 
accept  the  proposed  langauge  of  Senator 
Bavni'a  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
amendmentrthat  would  prohibit  Con- 
gress, during  a  period  of  grave  national 
emergency,  from  conscripting  women  if 
such  action  were  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary to  maintenance  of  national  se- 
curity. But  this  amendment  simply  pro- 
hibits the  invalidation  of  any  present 
law  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory service.  This  amendment  In  no 
way  abridges  the  Inherent  rights  of  any 
women,  but  clearly  delineates  current 
national  policy  of  exempting  women  from 
the  draft.  Neither  does  this  language  in- 
troduced by  Senator  ERvra  restrict  wom- 
en from  voltmtarily  enlisting  in  the 
military  and  Joining  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  who  have  distin- 
guished the  unlfbnn  of  our  country.  On 


the  contrary,  it  encourages  their  service 
by  guaranteeing  military  women  promo- 
tion rtKhts  and  salary  raises  consistent 
with  those  enjoyed  by  men.  After  the 
ambiguity  exposed  yesterday  on  the  floor 
regarding  this  amendment's  relation  to 
military  service.  It  would  seem  that  every 
Senator  who  favors  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  want  to  make  his  In- 
tent perfectly  clear  and  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina's  perfecting 
amendment. 

I  support  the  two  additional  perfect- 
ing provisions  offered  by  Senator  Ervdi. 
The  first  provision  requiring  that  the 
amendment  be  ratified  within  7  years 
has  been  Included  In  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Congress  commencing  with  the 
18th,  and  will  prevent  an  anomaly 
amendment  from  lingering  in  limbo  for 
an  indeflnlte  numl)er  of  years.  A  section 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed  by  Congress 
In  1789  was  submitted  to  the  States  In 
1810.  and  as  of  today  Is  stUl  pending 
ratification.  The  second  provision  provid- 
ing States  2  years  instead  of  1  to  Imple- 
ment this  amendment  will  prevent  un- 
due confusion  for  States  where  legisla- 
tures meet  biannually. 

Mr.  President.  In  supiwrtlng  these  per- 
fecting provisions  of  Senator  EaviH,  I 
adhere  to  the  long  established  tradition 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  on  behalf  of  wom- 
en pnd  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
and  In  doing  so,  afford  our  women  the 
equality  they  Justly  demand. 

The  ACTTVG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  sgreelni?  to  the 
amendment  No.  1049  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  EBvnf) 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  the  amendments  wll! 
be  voted  on  en  bloc,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'TRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dfiota  (Mr.  Bdrmcki  .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caksos^  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chubcu\  the  Senstor  from 
California  (Mr.  Cram5ton>.  the  Senator 
f:om  Connecticut  iMr.  Dood),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Goam ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gpavel>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkiI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kin- 
HEDT).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MsKSFiBit)) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (r,lr.  McCaxthti,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskii),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pas- 
TORE).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Sykihotoh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Ttshics),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily atisent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  votine.  the  Senator  from  Tennes£(?e 
(Mr.  GoRS).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OiATiL) .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCapthvi.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mi-.  Pastori>  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  rotlQg,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoMTOTA)  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aixxm  and 
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Iti.  Paotmr) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr,  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
(Mr.  OoiDWATEH) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodzll),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HnnsXA),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mmtpmr).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shitb),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxi)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTKDT)  Is  absent  t>ecause  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  TiniRMOifD>  are  detained  on 
offldal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towei).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THtHMomi)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ill)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  Is  called  for. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  33.  as  follows : 

|No.  37S  Lag.) 
TKA8— 38 

Anen  Eastland  Uetcalf 

Allott  Bmn  MUler 

Andexaon  Pannln  PearaoD 

Bakar  OnfflD  RusaeU 

Bennatt  Hansen  Saxbe 

Byid,  Va.  Holland  Sp&rkmsn 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  HoUlngs  Spon< 

Oooper  Jackson  Stenols 

Cbtton  Jordan.  Idaho    Tllmartpe 

Dole  tons  Williams.  Del 

X>amlnlck  Uaenuson  Tazborough 

Bagleton  McCleUan  Younc.  N.  Dak 

MATB— .'J3 


schedule  so  that  I  could  t>e  present.  How- 
ever, due  to  Inclement  weather  and  an 
abnormally  high  level  of  air  traffle  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  the  com- 
mercial plane  in  which  I  was  riding  was 
unable  to  land  and  I  was  delayed  for 
over  1  hour. 

I  wish  the  RxcoaD  to  show,  that  If  I 
had  t>een  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


Bayh 

Hams 

Nelson 

Bellxnon 

Hart 

PcU 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bogga 

Hushes 

Praxmlra 

Siooks 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Ohm 

JsTlta 

Btblcoff 

Oiok 

Jordan.  N.c. 

ScJlweHcer 

curtu 

Uathlas 

Scott 

Ellender 

McCkjvern 

Smith.  Maine 

Ptdbrtsht 

Uclntyn 

Stevens 

Ourney 

Uondale 

Tounc.Ohlo 

KOT  VOTWO— 31 

AUun 

^inka 

t%c^iKioa 

Buidlck 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Gannon 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Church 

Uansfleld 

Smith,  m. 

Clanston 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

UeOee 

Thmmond 

Pons 

Uontoya 

OolOwater 

aioaa 

Tydlnos 

Ooodell 

Mundt 

WUllams.  H  J. 

Oora 

Uurpby 

Gravel 

UusUe 

So  Mr.  Eitvni's  amendment  (No.  1049) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wa£  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  imable  to  be  present  this 
morning  when  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
Brvin  amendment  No.  1049  to  House 
Joint  ReAolutlon  364*  I  had  arranged  my 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  »fr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  on  S.  2224. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglctok'  latd  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Mil  (S.  2224)  to  amend  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advlsere  and  prin- 
cipal underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  ihu  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Pavyt- 
ment  Company  Amendments  Act  of  1970**. 

8bc.  3.  (ft)  Section  3(ft)  of  the  InTevtmeiit 
Oompan;  Act  of  1940  (16  T7.S.C.  80ft-a(ft))  la 
unended  as  followa: 

(])  Pftra^ftpb  (6)  la  ameodwl  by  vtrfklxig 
out  "under  eectlon  ll(k)  of  the  Federal  Se- 
serre  Act.  as  amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  tbe  auttiorlty  of  the  Ooatp~ 
troUer  of  the  Currency". 

(7)  Parn^raplis  (19)  through  (301  are  re- 
desl^at«d  a5  paragraphs  r30)  through  (36). 
re^octlvely.  and  paragraphs  (30)  through 
(43)  are  redeslgnaT«c3  as  paragraphs  (88) 
through  (44).  reapecttrtiy. 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  Is  iruestad  imma- 
dlately  after  paragraph  (18)  to  read  u  fcfl- 
lom: 

"(10)  Tntereeted  peraon*  of  another  p«naB 


"(A)  when  used  with  reapect  to  an  iUTflat- 
ment  company — 

"(IV  any  affiliated  person  of  eucb  eaap«ny. 

"(11)  any  member  of  the  Immediate  family 
of  any  natural  person  who  Is  an  alBllat«d 
person  of  such  company. 

"(lU)  any  Interested  person  of  any  tnveat- 
mant  adviser  of  or  prtnolpal  underwriter  for 
such  company, 

"(Iv)  any  peraon  or  partner  or  cmpdoye*  of 
any  person  who  at  any  time  alnoe  the  begla- 
nlng  <^  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  suota  com- 
pany baa  acted  as  legal  couasel  for  such 
company, 

"(T)  any  broker  or  dealer  reglstarad  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1834  or  any 
afflUMed  person  of  such  a  broker  or 


"(rl)  any  natural  person  whom  the  Com- 
mission  by  order  shall  have  determined  to  be 
an  Interested  person  by  reason  cd  baring  had, 
at  any  time  smce  tbe  boglnnlng  ctf  the  laet 
two  fiscal  years  of  such  company,  a  ma- 
terial business  or  profeoelonal  rrtaftlonwblp 
wKb  such  eon4>any  or  with  the  prtnotpal 
Bxaeiitlva  oflksar  of  aiKh  company  or  with  any 
other  laTestmsnt  company  hsTing  the  ouas 
investment  advteer  or  principal  underwriter 
or  with  the  prtadpal  executlTe  oOoer  cf  such 
other  Investment  company: 
Proptdeii,  That  no  person  ehall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  Interested  person  of  an  Inveetment 
company  solely  by  reason  of  (aa)  hts  being 
a  member  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  advisory 
board  or  sn  owner  of  Us  securities,  or  fbb) 
his  memberdUp  in  the  lmmedlat«  family  of 


any  penon  speoifled  In  clause  (aa)  of  this 
proviso:  and 

"(B)  when  used  with  respect  to  an  Invest- 
ment adviser  of  or  principal  underwriter 
for  any  Investment  company — 

*"(i)  any  afflUated  person  of  such  Invest- 
ment adviser  or  principal  underwriter, 

"(11)  any  member  of  the  Immediate  family 
of  any  natural  person  who  is  an  affiliated  per- 
son of  stich  investment  adviser  or  principal 
undervTrtter. 

"(lU)  any  person  who  knowingly  has  any 
direct  or  Indirect  beneOdal  Interest  in,  or 
who  is  designated  as  trustee,  executor,  or 
i^ardtan  of  any  legal  Interest  in.  any  security 
issued  either  by  such  Investment  adviser  or 
principal  underwriter  or  by  a  controlling  per- 
son of  such  Investment  adviser  or  principal 
underwriter. 

"(Iv)  any  person  or  partner  or  employee 
of  any  person  who  at  any  time  since  the  t>e- 
glnnlng  of  the  last  two  ftscal  years  of  such 
investment  company  has  acted  as  legal  co\in- 
6el  for  such  investment  advlMr  or  principal 
underwriter, 

'7v)  any  broker  or  deoler  registered  under 
the  BecurlUes  Exchange  Act  of  1034  or  any 
aeuiated  person  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
and 

"(vl)  any  natural  person  whom  the  Com- 
mission  by  order  shaU  have  determined  to 
be  an  Interested  person  by  reason  of  having 
had  at  any  time  since  the  begin nlng  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  yean  of  such  Investment  com- 
pany a  material  business  or  professional  re- 
lationship with  Euch  investment  adviser  or 
principal  U2iderwriter  or  with  tbe  principal 
executive  clllcer  or  any  coQtrolUng  person  ot 
such  investment  adviser  or  principal  undv- 
wrlter. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (18), 
'member  of  tbe  immediate  family'  means  any 
parent,  spouse  of  a  parent,  child,  spouse  of  a 
child,  spouse,  brother,  or  sister,  and  includea 
Etep  and  adoptive  relfitlonshlps.  The  Com- 
mission  may  modify  or  revoke  ony  order  l*- 
sued  under  clause  <vl)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  whenever  It  finds 
that  such  order  Is  no  longer  consistent  with 
the  facts.  No  order  Isaoed  pursuant  to  clause 
(Vl)  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  tills  para- 
graph shall  become  eSectlve  tmtu  at  Isast 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  thereof,  and  no 
such  order  shall  affect  the  status  of  any 
penum  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  for 
any  other  purpose  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  luch  order." 

(4)  A  new  paragraph  Is  mssrted  imme- 
diately after  redesignated  pars^rapb  (38) 
(formerly  paragraph  (8»))  as  fOUows: 

"(37)  Separats  aecouat*  msans  an  ac- 
count eetabllsbed  and  maintained  by  an 
insurance  company  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  territory  of  the  tTnlted  States. 
or  of  Canada  or  any  provtaoe  thereof,  under 
which  income,  gains  and  losses,  whether  or 
not  reallBed,  from  assets  allocated  to  such 
accoiint.  are.  In  acoordence  with  the  appli- 
cable contract,  credited  to  or  charged  against 
such  account  without  regard  to  other  in- 
ooms.  gatns,  or  loasas  of  tbe  fnsurance  com- 
pany." 

(5)  A  new  paragraph  is  Inserted  Immedi- 
ately after  redeelgnated  paragraph  (44)  (for- 
meriy  paragraph  (43))   as  follows: 

"f4S)  'Savings  and  loan  aAsoctation*  means 
a  savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  home- 
stead association,  or  slmDar  Institution, 
which  Is  supervised  and  examined  by  State 
or  Seders]  authority  having  supervision  over 
any  such  institution,  and  a  receiver,  oooser- 
vator.  or  other  liquidating  agent  of  any  such 
Institution." 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  such  Act  (16  UJB.O. 
B0B^13(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '^sr- 
asrapb  (40)"  and  tnser^ng  In  llsu  thereof 
'paragraph  (4a).' 

6bc.  S.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  S(b)  of  tbe  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1»40  (16U.S.C.80a-3(b)  (3)) 
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Is  am< 
"parmgraph". 

(bt  SecUon  a<c>  of  tocIi  Act  {16  UJS.C 
a0ft-3(cn   Is  mmeii(]«d  u  follows: 

a  J  The  matfrlal  preceding  paragraph  n> 
ts   amended   to  read   as  foUowa: 

"(c>  Notwithstanding  subaectlon  (a) ,  none 
of  the  rollowing  persons  Is  an  Inveatment 
company  within  the  meaning  of  this  title:". 
(3>  Strike  para^rraph  (B>:  redesignate  par- 
agraphs (5>  through  (ISl  aa  paragraphs 
I4>  through  fl3).  respectively:  and  strike 
■paragraphs  (3>.  (8).  and  («)"  in  redesig- 
nated paragraph  («)  (formerly  paragraph 
(7>)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphi 
(3>.  (4).and{5>". 

(S>  Redesignated  paragraph  (5)  (former- 
IT  par«ffTaph  fOM  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"redeemable  securtttes."  before  "face- 
amount  certificates". 

(4\  Redesignated  paragraph  (a>  Uormerly 
paragraph  riO))  la  omended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  AnT  company  sublect  to  regulation 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Art  of  I938r 

(5\  Redesignated  paragraph  fll>  (formerly 
paraer&ph  fl3>)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(in  Any  employeea"  atock  bonus,  penalon, 
or  profit-sharing  trust  which  meet*  the  re- 
quirements for  quallflcatlon  under  section 
401  of  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
or  any  collective  trust  fund  maintained  by  a 
bank  conslBtlne  solely  of  asaeta  of  such 
trusts;  or  any  separate  account  the  aaseta  of 
which  are  derived  solely  from  (Al  contrtbu- 
tlona  uztder  pension  or  proflt-ahiuing  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion or  the  requirements  for  deduction  of 
the  emoloyer'5  contribution  under  section 
404(a>O)  of  such  Code,  and  (B)  advances 
made  by  an  insurance  company  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  such  separate  ac- 
count." 

(cHl)  Section  8(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (16 
1T.SC  80a-Srb)  (3U  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"<31  a  recital  of  all  Investment  pollclee  of 
the  registrant,  not  enumerated  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  wtilch  are  changeable  only  If  auth<»l9ed 
by  ahareholder  vote:". 

(3)    Paragraphs  (3)   and  (4t    are  redesig- 
nated as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S) .  reepectlTely. 
(3)   A  new  paragraph  la  inserted  Immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (3)  to  read  aa  follows: 
"<3t   a  recita.1  of  all  policies  of  the  regis- 
traut.  not  enumerated  tn  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3).  In  respect  of  matters  which  the  T«gtB- 
trant  deems  mutten  of  [tindamental  poller;", 
(di  Section  13(aM31  of  such  Act  (15T75.C. 
aOft-t3(a>  (3) )    U  amended  to  read   aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(31  deviate  from  its  policy  in  respect  of 
ooncentration  of  Investments  in  any  par- 
ticular industry  or  grcatp  of  Industrtea  as 
recited  In  Its  reglstmUon  statement,  dertate 
from  any  inveatment  policy  which  Is  change- 
uble  only  if  authorlaed  by  shareholder  vote. 
or  deviate  from  any  policy  recited  In  Its 
registration  statement  pursuant  to  aectloo 
Brb)(3):-. 

Src.  4.  fa)  That  part  of  section  9(a)  of  the 
InTcstment  Company  Act  of  1940  (16  UJS.O. 
B0a-9(a)  I  which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "employee,"  before 
"oIDcer". 

(b>  Section  9  of  such  Act  (16  U^.O.  80»- 


such  person —  ^        .  ^ 

"(1>  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  In  any  registration  statement,  applica- 
tion or  report  filed  with  the  Commlaslon 
under  this  Utle  any  sutement  which  was 
at  the  time  and  In  the  light  of  the  clrcum- 
st-ances  under  which  It  was  made  false  or 
misleading  with  respect  to  any  material  fact, 
or  has  omitted  to  state  in  any  such  registra- 
tion statement,  application,  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  waa  required  to  be  stated 
therein:  or 

"(3>  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  or  of  the  8e- 
curttlea  Exchange  Act  of  1984.  or  of  title  n 
of  this  Act.  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule 
or  regiUatlon  under  any  of  such  statutes: 

"(81  has  willfully  aided,  abetted,  coun- 
seled, commanded.  Induced,  or  procured  the 
violation  bv  anv  other  person  of  the  Securl- 
Ues  Act  of  1983.  or  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  or  of  title  n  of  this  Act. 
or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  mle  or  regulation 
under  anv  of  such  statutes." 

See  5  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (16  TTSC.  SOa- 
10(a)  >    la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  registered  Investment  company 
shall  have  a  board  of  directors  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  members  of  which  are 
persons  who  are  Interested  persons  of  such 
registered  company."  —  „  « 

(b)  Section  (lObl  of  such  Act  (15  U.3C 
803-10(b))  Is  amended— 

fl)  by  Btrtklng  out  "After  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  no"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "No":   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "affiliated",  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (i)  and  Inserting 
!n  Ueu  thereof  "Interested".  .  „  -  „ 

(c)  Section  10(cl  of  such  Act  (15  U5.C. 
80a-10(c)  >  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■*(c>  No  registered  Investment  company 
shaU  have  a  majority  of  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors conaletmg  of  persons  who  are  officers, 
directors  or  employees  of  any  one  bank, 
except  that.  If  on  March  15,  1940.  any  reg- 
istered Inveatment  company  had  a  majority 
of  Its  directors  consUttng  of  persona  who 
are  directors,  officers,  or  employees  of  any 
one  bank,  such  company  may  continue  to 
have  the  same  percentage  of  Ita  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  persons  who  are  di- 
rectors, omcera.  or  employees  of  such  bank  " 
(d)  Section  I0(dl  of  such  Act  (IB  U.8.C. 
80ar-10(dU  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sxibsections  (a)  and 
(b)  '31  of  this  section,  and.  in  the  case  of  a 
registered  investment  ootnpany  which  U  a 
collective  or  other  pooled  fund  maintained 
by  a  bank  for  the  collective  Investment  and 
relnTestment  of  atfets  contributed  thereto 
by  such  bank  In  Ita  capacity  aa  managing 
agent,  if  euch  a  collective  or  other  pooled 
fund  Is  otherwise  permitted  by  law.  not- 
withstanding subsections  (bl  (31  and  (c) 
of  thla  section,  a  registered  investment  com- 
panv  may  have  a  board  of  directors  all  the 
members  of  which,  except  one.  are  inter- 
ested persons  of  the  investment  adviser  of 
such  company,  or  are  officers  or  employees  of 
such  company,  if — 

"(1)  such  Investment  company  Is  an  open- 
end  company: 

"(3)  such  Investment  adviser  (A)  la  regis- 
tered under  title  n  of  this  Act  and  Is  en 


9)  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sub- ^     ^     .  •  ...„^„ 

section  (b)   as  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting     gaged  principally  in  the  buslnwi  of  render- 
L  (a)  a  new  sab-      ing  Investment  superriaoTy  services  as  de- 


Unmedlately  after  subsection  i 
section  to  resd  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Coounlsslon  may.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  bearing,  by  order  pro- 
hibit, conditionally  or  unconditionally,  either 
permaDeotly  or  for  such  period  of  time  aa  It 
in  Its  discretion  shall  deem  appropriate  In 
the  public  interest,  any  person  from  serving 
or  acting  as  an  employee,  officer,  director, 
member  of  an  advisory  board,  inveatment 
Ordvlser  or  depositor  of.  or  principal  under- 
writer for.  a  regUterwt  investment  company 


flned  in  title  n.  or  (B)  Is  a  bank; 

"(8)  no  sales  load  Is  charged  on  secml- 
tlea  Issued  by  such  Inveatment  company. 

"(4)  any  premium  over  net  asset  ralue 
charged  by  such  company  upon  the  Issuance 
of  *.ny  such  security,  plus  any  discount  from 
net  asset  value  charged  on  redemption  there- 
of, shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  3  per 
centum; 

"(6)  no  sales  or  promotion  expeoses  are 
incurred  by  such  r^Utered  company:   but 


not  be  deemed  sales  or  promotion  expenses; 
'•(01  such  Investment  adviser  la  the  only 
Investment  adrlser  to  such  Investment  com- 
pany, and  such  Investment  adviser  does  not 
receive  a  management  fee  exceeding  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  value  of  auch  com- 
pany's net  assets  averaged  over  t*ie  year  or 
ti»ken  a*  of  a  definite  date  or  dates  within 
the  yean 

"(7)  all  executive  salaries  and  exectitaye 
expenses  and  office  rent  of  8u<^  Investment 
company  are  paid  by  ^uch  Investment  ad- 
viser; and 

"(8)  auch  Investment  company  has  only 
one  class  of  securities  outstanding,  each 
unit  of  which  has  equal  voting  rights  with 
every  other  unit." 

Sec.  6.  Section  11(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (16  U-SC.  BOa^lKb)) 
Ls  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  aball 
not  applv  to  any  offer  made  pursuant  to  any 
plan  of  'reorg»nlM.tlon.  which  Is  submitted 
to  and  requires  the  approval  of  the  holders 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  ouUtandlng 
shares  of  the  class  or  aeries  to  which  the  se- 
ctirlty  owned  by  the  offeree  belongs." 

SEC.  7.  Section  I3(dl  of  the  Investment 
Comnany  Act  of  1940  (15  US.C.  80a-13(d))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (11)  (A)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  Investment  company  (the  'acquir- 
ing company*)  and  any  company  or  com- 
panies controlled  by  such  acquiring  com- 
pany to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
security  Issued  by  any  other  Investment  com- 
pany (the  "acquired  company'),  and  for  any 
Investment  company  (the  'acquiring  com- 
pany') and  any  company  or  companies  con- 
trolled bv  such  acquiring  company  to  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  acquire  any  security 
Issued  by  any  registered  investment  company 
(the  'acquired  company').  If  the  acquiring 
companv  and  any  company  or  companies 
controlled  by  It  immediately  after  such  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  own  in  the  aggregata— 
"(1)  more  than  S  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company; 

"(lU  securities  issued  by  the  acquired 
company  having  an  aggregate  value  In  excess 
of  6  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  acquiring  company:  or 

"(111)  securities  issued  by  the  acquired 
company  and  all  other  investment  com- 
panies (other  than  Treasury  stock  of  the 
acquiring  company)  having  an  afwreirate 
value  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  total  assets  of  the  acquiring  comnany. 
"(B)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered open-end  Investment  company  (the 
'acquired  company*),  any  principal  under- 
HTlfer  therefor,  or  any  broker  or  dealer  regis- 
tered under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  knowingly  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  security  Issued  by  the  acquired  com- 
pany to  any  other  Investment  oomnany  (the 
'acquiring  company')  or  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany. If  bnmedlately  after  such  sale  or  dls- 
posltlon— 

"(1)  more  than  8  per  centum  of  the  total 
ouUtandlng  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company  Is  owned  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany and  any  company  or  companlea  con- 
trolled by  It;  or 

"(11)  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  acquired 
company  la  owned  by  the  acquiring  company 
and  other  investment  comp«nlea  and  com- 
panies controlled  by  them. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Invest- 
ment company  (the  'acquiring  company*) 
and  any  company  or  companies  controlled  by 
the  acquiring  company  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  any  security  Issued  by  a  regis- 
tered closed-end  Investment  company.  If 
immediately  after  such  purchase  or  acqulsl- 
Uon  the  acquiring  company,  other  Invest- 
ment companies  having  the  same  Investment 


adviser,  and  companies  controlled  by  such 
investment  companies,  own  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  ouUtandlng  yotlng 
stock  of  such  cloeed-end  company. 

"ID)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
ahall  not  apply  to  a  security  received  as  a 
dividend  or  as  a  result  of  an  offer  of  ex- 
change approved  pursuant  to  section  11  or  of 
a  plan  of  reorganisation  of  any  comoany 
(other  than  a  plan  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  foregoing  provisions) . 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  security  (or  securities) 
purchased  or  acquired  by  an  Investment  com- 
pany If — 

"(1)  the  depositor  of.  or  principal  under- 
writer for.  such  Investment  company  is  a 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  a  person 
controlled  by  such  a  broker  or  dealer: 

"(11)  such  Becurity  Is  the  only  Investment 
security  held  by  such  Investment  company 
(or  such  securities  are  the  only  Investment 
securities  held  by  auch  investment  com- 
pany. If  such  Investment  company  Is  a 
registered  unit  Investment  trust  that  Issues 
two  or  more  classes  or  series  of  securities. 
each  of  which  provides  for  the  accumulation 
of  shares  of  a  different  Investment  company) ; 
and 

"<11I)  In  the  event  such  Investment  com- 
pany Is  not  a  registered  Investment  company. 
the  purchase  or  acqulFltlon  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  an  arrangement  with  the  Issuer 
of.  or  principal  underwriter  for  the  Issuer  of. 
the  security  whereby  such  Investment  com- 
pany la  obligated— 

"(aa)  either  to  seek  Instructions  from  lU 
security  holders  with  regard  to  the  voting  of 
all  proxies  with  respect  to  such  security  and 
to  vote  auch  proxies  only  in  accordance  with 
such  Instructions,  or  to  vote  the  shares  held 
by  It  In  the  same  proportion  aa  the  vote  of 
all  other  holders  of  such  security,  and 

"(bb)  to  refrain  from  substituting  such 
security  unlea  the  Commission  shall  have 
approved  sucb  substitution  in  the  manner 
provided  In  section  36  of  this  Act. 

"(F)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  purchased  or 
otherwise  acquired  by  a  registered  Invest- 
ment company  If — 

"(l)  Immediately  after  auch  purchase  or 
acquisition  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  outstanding  stock  of  such  Issuer  is 
owned  by  such  registered  Investment  com- 
pany and  all  affiliated  persons  of  such  regis- 
tered investment  company;  and 

"(U)  such  registered  Investment  company 
has  not  offered  or  sold  after  January  1.  1971. 
and  Is  not  proposing  to  offer  or  sell  any  se- 
curlty  Issued  by  It  through  a  principal  un- 
derwriter to  otherwise  at  a  public  offering 
price  which  Includes  a  sales  load  which, 
when  added  to  the  maximum  sales  load  ap- 
plicable to  the  acquisition  of  lU  portfolio 
securities,  la  excessive  within  the  meaning  of 
section  33  (b)  of  this  Aot. 

No  Issuer  of  any  security  purchased  or  ac- 
qtilred  by  a  registered  Investment  company 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  eball  be  ob- 
ligated to  redeem  such  security  In  an  amount 
exceeding  1  per  centum  of  such  Issuer's  total 
outstanding  securities  during  any  period  of 
lees  than  thirty  dayn.  Such  Investment  com- 
pany shall  exercise  voting  rights  by  proxy  or 
Otherwise  with  reepect  to  any  s*curlty  pur- 
chased or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  aubp&ra- 
gnftx  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  thla  subsection. 

"(O)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(1).  the  value  of  an  Inveetment  company's 
total  asseu  shall  be  computed  as  of  the  time 
of  a  purchase  or  acquisition  or  as  closely 
thereto  as  Is  reasonably  possible. 

"(H)  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  (l),  the  Com- 
mission may  Join  as  a  party  the  Issuer  of 
any  security  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
In  violation  of  tbla  paragraph  (1),  and  the 
oourt  may  issue  any  order  with  respect  to 


such  Issuer  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  enforcement  of  the  provlslcffis  of 
this  paragraph  ( 1 )  ■ 

"  (3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
Inveetment  company  and  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  such  registered  In- 
veetment company  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  security  (except  a  security  re- 
ceived as  a  dividend  or  as  a  result  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  any  company,  other  than 
a  plan  devised  for  the  purpoee  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  Issued  by  any 
Insurance  company  of  which  such  registered 
Investment  company  Bind  any  company  or 
companies  oontioUod  by  su  :h  registered  com- 
pany do  not,  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or 
acquisition,  own  In  the  aggregate  at  least 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  outetondlng  vot- 
ing stock.  If  sucb  registered  company  and 
any  company  or  companies  controlled  by  It 
own  In  the  aggregate,  or  as  a  result  of  such 
purchase  or  acquisition  will  own  In  the  aggre- 
gate, more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  such  insurance 
company. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered Investment  company  and  any  company 
or  companies  controlled  by  such  regleterwl 
Investment  companv  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  any  security  Issued  by  or  any 
other  interest  In  the  business  of  any  peraon 
who  la  a  broker,  a  dealer.  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  underwriting,  or  is  either  an  in- 
vestment adviser  of  an  Investment  company 
or  an  Investment  adviser  registered  under 
title  n  of  this  Act,  unless  (A)  such  peraon 
la  a  corporation  all  the  outstanding  securi- 
ties of  which  (other  than  short-term  paper. 
securities  representing  bank  loans,  and  di- 
rectors' qualifying  ahares)  are.  or  after  such 
acquisition  will  be.  owned  by  one  or  more 
re^tered  Inveetment  companlea;  and  (B) 
such  person  Is  primarily  engaged  In  the  bus- 
iness of  underwriting  and  distributing  se- 
curities Issued  by  other  persons,  selling  ae- 
curitlee  to  customera,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
such  or  related  activities,  and  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  person  normally  Is  derived 
principally  from  such  business  or  related 
aotlvlUee." 

tec.  8.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  luvsst- 
ment  Company  Aot  of  1040  (16  UjB.O.  00a- 
15(a)  1  Is  amended  to  read  aa  Rillowa: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  serve  or  aot  as  Investment  advlsar  of  a 
registered  Investment  company,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  written  contract,  which  contract, 
whether  with  such  registered  company  or 
with  an  investment  adviser  of  such  regis- 
tered company,  has  been  approved  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  sucb  registered  company,  and — 

"(1)  precisely  describes  all  compensation 
to  be  paid  thereunder; 

"(3)  ahall  continue  In  effect  for  a  period 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
execution,  only  so  long  as  such  continuance 
is  specifically  approved  at  Isaat  annually  by 
the  board  of  directors  or  by  tot*  at  a  major- 
ity of  the  outstanding  vexing  seourttlss  of 
auch  company; 

"(3)  provides.  In  substance,  that  It  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  penalty,  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  such  registered  company  or  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  voting  se- 
curities of  sucb  company  on  not  mors  than 
sixty  daya'  written  notice  tn  the  Inveetment 
adviser;  and 

"(4)  provides,  in  substance,  for  its  auto- 
matic termination  In  the  evsot  of  its  as- 
signment." 

(b)  Section  l&(b)  of  such  Act  (16  VBC 
B0a-16(b) )  la  amended  to  read  as  follo'ws: 

"(b)  It  aball  be  unlawful  for  any  princi- 
pal underwriter  for  a  registered  open-end 
company  to  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or  deMvsr  after 
sale  any  security  of  which  such  company  la 
the  issuer,  except  pursuant  to  a  written  con- 
tract with  auch  company,  which  oontraot — 

"(1)  shall  continue  in  effect  for  a  peri- 
od, more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of 


lu  execution,  only  so  long  as  such  con- 
tinuance Is  specifically  approved  at  least 
annually  by  the  boaitt  of  directors  or  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing securities  of  such  company:  and 

"(3)  provides,  in  substance,  for  Its  auio- 
nutio  termination  in  the  event  of  lu  assign- 
ment." 

(c)  Section  16(c)  of  sucb  Act  (16  VAC. 
80a-16  (c))   Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

**(c)  In  addition  to  the  requlremenu  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered  invest- 
ment company  having  a  board  of  directors 
to  enter  into,  renew,  or  perform  any  contract 
or  agreement,  written  or  oral,  whereby  a  per- 
son undertakes  regularly  to  serve  or  act  as 
Investment  adviser  of  or  principal  underwrit- 
er for  such  company,  unless  the  terms  of 
such  contract  or  agreement  and  any  renewal 
thereof  have  been  approved  by  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  directors,  who  are  not  parties 
to  such  contract  or  agreement  or  Interested 
persons  of  any  such  party,  cast  In  person 
at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing on  such  approval.  It  shall  b«  the  duty 
of  the  directors  of  a  registered  investment 
company  to  request  and  evaluate,  and  the 
duty  of  an  Investment  adviser  to  such  com- 
pany to  furnish,  sucb  Information  as  may 
reasonably  t>e  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
terms  of  any  contract  whereby  a  person 
undertakes  regularly  to  serve  or  act  as  In- 
restment    adviser    of    such    company." 

fd)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (15  TT-S.C.  80a- 
16)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e) .  respectively 

SBC.  fl.  (a)  Section  17(f)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  TJ.S.C.  SOa- 
17(f)  1  Is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(f)  Every  registered  management  oom- 
pany  ehall  place  and  m&tntaln  its  securities 
and  similar  Investments  In  the  custody  of 
(1)  a  bank  (Including  in  the  case  of  a  reg- 
istered investment  company  which  Is  a 
collective  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  (If 
such  a  collective  fund  la  otherwise  permit- 
ted by  law),  the  bank  maintaining  such 
fund  or  banks  having  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  36(a)  of 
thla  title  for  the  trustees  of  unit  inTastmeni 
trusts;  or  (S)  a  company  which  is  a  member 
of  a  national  Becurltlee  exchange  as  deflnad 
in  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  sub- 
ject to  euch  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
CommJs&ton  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
for  the  protection  of  Investors;  or  (3)  such 
registered  company,  but  only  In  acocvdanoe 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  as 
the  Oonunisslon  may  from  Umc  to  time  pre- 
scribe for  the  protection  of  Investors.  Sub- 
ject to  Eucb  rules,  regMlatlons.  and  orders 
as  the  Commission  may  adopt  as  necessary 
o«-  appropriate  tee  the  protection  of  investors. 
B  registered  management  company  or  any 
euch  custodian,  with  the  consent  of  the  reg- 
istered management  company  for  which  It 
ocU  as  custodian,  may  depoelt  all  or  any 
part  of  the  securities  ow'ned  by  such  r«gls- 
tared  management  con^iany  In  a  system  for 
the  central  handling  of  securities  eertah- 
ll&hed  by  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
national  securities  association  registered  with 
the  Commission  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  or  such  other  peraon  as 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  which  system  all  securities  of  any 
particular  class  or  series  of  any  Issuer  de- 
posited within  the  system  ore  treated  as  fun- 
gible and  may  be  transferred  or  pledged  by 
bookkeeping  entry  wlt3iout  physical  dtilvery 
of  such  securitlK.  Rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  of  the  Commisalon  under  this  aub- 
Bcctlon,  among  other  things,  may  make  ^- 
propriate  provtslon  with  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters as  the  earmarking,  segregation,  and 
hypothecation  of  such  securities  and  Invest- 
nwnts,  and  nu.y  provide  for  or  require  pe- 
riodic or  other  In^jectlons  by  any  or  all  of 
the  following:  Independent  public  account- 
ants, employees  and  agenu  of  the  Commls- 
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slon.  Mid  sucfc  otlMt  persons  as  the  Ooaninls- 
•lon  may  deaJgnat*  Wo  roch  member  which 
txmdcs  In  securttiea  Cor  lt«  avra  account  may 
act  u  custodian  except  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  r^^uUtlone  prescribed  by  the  Oom- 
mlMton  for  the  protection  of  investors.  If  a 
ngtatered  oompany  mftlntalns  its  aecurltdra 
and  Blmllar  inve^menta  !n  the  cvistody  of  a 
qualified  t>ank  or  banks,  tb*  oaah  procaeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  sscurttlw  and  similar 
mvestmentB  and  otliar  cash  assets  o<  the 
company  shall  Ukewlse  be  kept  In  the  cub- 
tody  <rf  such  a  bank  or  banks,  or  in  acoord- 
aoes  with  such  rules  and  reirulatlons  or  or- 
den  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tof*.  except  that  such  a  rattistered  company 
mav  DMLlntnln  a  checking  account  in  a  bank 
or  banks  having  the  quaUflcaMons  prascrtbed 
In  paragraph  (  U  of  section  28(a)  of  this  title 
for  the  trustees  of  unit  Investmfait  trusts 
TTlth  the  balance  of  such  account  or  the  ag- 
gr»^te  balances  of  such  account*  at  no  time 
In  exeea*  of  the  amount  of  the  fidelity  bond. 
maintained  pursuant  to  section  17(g)  of 
thle  title,  covering  the  ofBceiB  or  empToyeae 
authortBCd  to  draw  on  such  account  or  ac- 
counts." 

(b)  Section  17<g>  of  sueh  Aot  (15  U3.C. 
Baa-l7<g>)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowi: 
"(g)  "nje  Commission  Is  authortaed  to  re- 
quire by  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  for 
the  protection  of  inrestora  that  any  ofDoer  or 
employee  of  a  rcglste-red  management  In- 
veaUnent  company  who  may  singly,  or  Jointly 
with  others,  have  access  to  securttlea  or 
funds  of  any  reglsterwl  company,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  authority  to  draw  upon 
nsfd)  funds  or  to  direct  generally  the  dlspo- 
sttlon  of  auch  securltlefl  (unless  the  oflfteer 
or  employee  has  such  acMsa  solely  through 
his  position  as  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  a 
bank)  be  bonded  by  a  repuUble  fidelity  In- 
surance oompany  against  larceny  and  em- 
besKlemect  In  snch  reasonable  minimum 
amounts  as  the  OmnmlsFilon  may  prescribe." 
fc>  Bectlon  17  of  such  Act  (15  VB.C.  80a- 
17)  to  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbareof  a  new  subeectlon  as  followa: 

••(])  It  shall  be  unlawTril  Tor  any  affiliated 
person  of  or  principal  underwriter  for  a 
TTgister^d  Investment  company  or  any  afflll- 
ated  pwBon  of  an  Investment  adviser  of  or 
prinolpal  underwrite  for  a  regtrtewd  Invest- 
ment company,  to  engage  In  any  act.  prac- 
tice, or  course  of  business  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  or  sale,  directly  or  indirectly. 
by  such  person  of  any  security  held  or  to  be 
acquired  by  such  registered  lrv>eatmetit  com- 
pany In  oontraventlon  o?  sueh  n.!l»«»  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Ocmmlselon  may  adrvpt  to  de- 
fine, and  prescribe  means  reasonably  necee- 
sary  to  prevent,  such  arta.  practlcea,  or 
uirosee  of  business  as  are  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive or  manipulative.  Such  mles  and  regu- 
lations may  Include  r«qulrement8  for  the 
adoption  of  codes  of  ethics  by  registered  In- 
Twtment  companies  and  Investment  advlsere 
of.  and  jxrlndpal  underwriters  for.  such  in- 
vestment oompanlea  establishing  such  stand- 
&nls  as  are  reasonably  neceMary  to  prevent 
such  acta,  practices,  or  courses  of  busmeas." 
Sbc.  10.  SecUon  18{f )  (2)  of  the  Investment 
Cocnpany  Act  of  IMO  (16  T7.B.C.  80a-l8(f) 
(21 )   Li  amended  to  read  as  follow*: 

-(3)  'Senior  security'  shall  not.  In  the  case 
of  a  registered  open-end  company.  Include  a 
claos  or  claaaea  or  a  number  of  aertcs  of  pre- 
ferred or  special  stock  each  of  which  la  pre- 
ferred over  all  other  clasees  or  series  In  r«- 
apect  of  asaets  specifically  allocated  to  that 
class  or  series:  Provided.  That  (A)  such  com- 
pany has  outstanding  no  class  or  serlea  of 
stock  which  Is  not  so  preferred  over  all  other 
classes  or  wrlei.  or  (B)  the  only  other  out- 
standing class  of  the  Issuer's  stock  consists 
of  a  common  stock  upon  which  no  dividend 
{other  than  a  liquidating  dividend)  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  paid  and  which  In  the  aggregate 
rvpnaenta  not  more  than  one-half  of  l  per 
centum  of  the  issuer's  outstanding  voting 
securities.  For  the  purposa  of  Insuring  fair 


and  equitable  txeatment  of  the  hcddcra  of  the 
outrtandlng  voting  securities  of  each  class  or 
Mriee  of  stock  of  such  company,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  ordsr  di- 
rect that  any  matter  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing securtUea  of  such  oompany  rfifUl  not  ba 
deemed  to  have  been  effectively  acted  upon 
unless  approved  by  the  holders  of  such  per- 
centage (not  esceedlng  a  majority)  of  the 
outstanding  voting  seciirttles  of  each  olasa 
or  series  of  stock  affected  by  such  matter  ■* 
shall  be  prescribed  in  suoh  rule,  ragulatton. 
or  order." 

Sac  11  Section  19  of  the  Investment  Ocm- 
pany  Act  of  IMO  (16  VSC.  80Br-19)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "{a)"  after  "3»c.  !».". 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  theraof  a  new  sub- 
section as  foUows: 

"  ( b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  contravention 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  as  the 
Gommlsalon  mav  prescribe  »«  neceeaary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  cj  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  for  any  registered  In- 
vestment company  to  distribute  long-term 
capital  gains,  as  defined  In  the  Internal  Pev- 
enue  Code  of  1»64.  more  often  than  onoo 
every  twelve  months." 

Sac.  la.  (a)  Section  23(b)  of  the  mveet- 
ment  Oompany  Act  of  1040  (15  U5C.  80a- 
aaib))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)(l>  Such  a  securities  association  may 
also,  by  rules  adopted  and  In  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  said  section  16A.  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(bi  (B)  thereof  but  subject  to  all  other  pro- 
visions of  said  lection  applicable  to  the  rxilos 
of  such  an  association,  prohibit  Its  members 
from  purcl»8lng.  in  connection  with  a  pri- 
mary distribution  of  redeemsble  securttlea  of 
which  any  registered  investment  company  is 
the  Issuer,  any  such  security  from  the  Issuer 
or  from  ftny  prtnclpal  underwriter  except  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  price  at  which  sueh  se- 
curity 1»  then  offered  to  the  public  leas  a  com- 
mission, discount,  or  spread  which  Is  com- 
puted In  conformity  with  a  method  or  meth- 
ods, and  within  such  llmiutlons  as  to  the 
cvlatlon  thereof  to  said  pubUc  offering  price, 
as  such  rules  may  prescribe  In  order  that 
the  price  at  which  such  security  Is  offered 
or  eold  to  the  public  shall  not  Include  an 
excessive  aales  load  hut  «haU  allow  for 
reasonable  compensation  for  sales  personnel, 
lor  reasonable  opportunity  for  profit  for 
brokers  and  dealers  and  underwriters,  and  for 
reasonable  sales  loads  to  invsators  The 
Commission  shsll  on  application  or  other- 
wise, if  It  appears  that  smaller  companies  are 
subjected  to  relaOvely  higher  operatlnB:  costs. 
make  due  allowance  therefor  by  granting  any 
such  company  or  elaaa  of  companies  appro- 
prUte  qualified  exemptions  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

■•{%)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  dote  of  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Oompany  Amendrn'^nts 
Act  of  1070.  or  after  a  securities  association 
has  adopted  rules  es  contomplaUd  by  this 
subeectlon,  the  Oommlsalon  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulatlona  pursuant  to  section 
15(b)  (10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1034  M  ere  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  sales 
of  shsres  of  a  registered  Inreetroent  com- 
pany by  broker-dealers  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  section  16(b)  (8)  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  underwriter  of  Bueh 
shares  may  file  with  the  Commission  at  any 
time  a  notice  of  election  to  comply  with 
the  rules  preeorlbed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section by  a  national  securities  association 
specified  in  such  notice,  and  thereafter  the 
sales  load  shall  not  exceed  that  prescribed 
by  such  rules  of  such  association,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Commission  aa  hereinabove  au- 
thorised shall  thereafter  be  tnappUeabl*  to 
such  sales. 

"(31  At  any  time  after  the  eiplratlou  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Company  Amendments 
Act  of  1970,  (or.  If  earlier,  after  a  securities 
association  has  adopted  for  purpoeee  of  para- 


graph (11  any  rule  respecting  rule  excessive 
sales  loads)  the  Commission  may  alt«r  or 
supplement  the  rules  of  any  securities  asso- 
ciation as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  In  the  manner 
provided  by  section  16A(k)  (3)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

"(4)  If  any  provision  of  this  subeectlon 
iB  m  conflict  with  any  provision  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  in  effect  on  the  date 
this  subsection  takes  effect,  the  provlstona  of 
this  iubsectlon  shall  prevail." 

(b)  Section  23(c)  of  such  Act  (15  VB.C. 
80a-2a(c)l  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■(c)  The  Commission  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  registered  Invest- 
ment companies  and  to  principal  under- 
writers of.  and  dealers  in.  the  redeemable  se- 
curities of  any  registered  investment  com- 
pany, whether  or  not  members  of  any  secn- 
rltles  rwwclatlon.  to  the  same  extent,  cover- 
ing the  same  subject  matter,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  ends  as  are  pre- 
scribed m  Rubsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  in 
respect  of  the  rules  which  may  be  made  by 
a  registered  securities  association  governing 
Its  members-  Any  rules  and  regulations  so 
made  by  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  that 
they  mav  be  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
any  such  association,  shall  io  long  aa  they 
remain  in  force  supersede  the  n-iles  of  the 
association  and  be  binding  upon  Its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  all  other  underwriters  and 
dealers  to  whom  they  may  be  applicable." 

(o)   Section  a3M)   of  such  Act   (15  U.8.0. 
80a-33(d)  >  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(d)  No  registered  investment  company 
shall  sell  any  redeemable  security  twued  by 
It  to  anv  person  except  either  to  or  through 
a  principal  underwriter  for  distribution  or 
at  a  current  public  offering  price  described 
in  the  prospectus,  and.  if  such  class  of  se- 
curity is  being  currently  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  or  throuRh  an  underwriter,  no  prtncl- 
pal underwrttar  of  such  security  and  no 
dealer  shall  sell  any  such  security  to  any 
person  except  a  dealer,  a  principal  under- 
writer, or  the  LiBuer,  exeept  at  a  current  pub- 
lic offering  price  described  in  the  prospectus. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  »hall  prevent  a 
snle  made  (I)  pursuant  to  an  offer  of  ex- 
chansre  permitted  by  section  11  Including 
any  offer  made  pursuant  to  section  11(b); 
(11)  pursuant  to  an  offer  made  solely  to  all 
rei?lstered  holders  of  the  securities,  or  of  a 
particular  class  or  series  of  securities  Issued 
by  the  cMnpany  proportionate  to  their  hold- 
ings or  proportionate  to  any  cash  distribu- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  company  (subject 
to  appropriate  qualifications  designed  aolely 
to  avoid  Issuance  of  fractional  securltlw): 
or  (III)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  ComnilBSlon  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  12." 

(d)  Section  33  of  such  Act  (18  U.S.C.  BOa- 
33)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof  a«  follows: 

■*(h)  Subject  to  any  provision  of  any  law 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibiting the  creation  or  operaUon  of  an  in- 
vestment company  by  a  bajik  or  banks  or  by 
a  savings  and  loan  asJioolatlon  or  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  also  subject  to  any  re- 
strictions or  requirements  imposed  by  any 
law  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States — 
"(1)  the  creation  or  operation  of  a  reg- 
1-itered  Investment  company  by  a  bank  or 
banks  shall  be  unlawful  unless  arxTn  crea- 
tion or  operation  Is  In  compliance  with  any 
applicable  regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and 

"(2)  the  creation  or  operation  of  a  regis- 
tered Invwtment  company  by  a  savlnga  and 
loan  association  or  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations shall  be  unlawful  unless  such  creation 
or  operation  Is  In  compliance  with  any  ap- 
plicable regulatlona  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and 

"(3)  the  underwriung.  distribution,  or 
sale  by  a  bank,  or  by  a  aavlngs  and  loan 
aasoolatlon,  of  securities  Issued  by  a  regis- 
tered invMtment  company  shall  be  unlawful 
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unless  the  regletered  Investment  company 
iasues  such  securities  only  for  dlstrlbutloo 
and  sale  by  banks  or  by  savings  and  loan 
AS5ociaUons, 

and  further  provided  thai  such  securities 
lasued  by  such  InTestmcnt  oompany  are  sold 
at  a  public  offering  price  which  does  not 
Include  a  salea  load  &ad  are  sold  only  by 
officers  and  employees  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  asaoclatlons  who  meet  such  siand- 
arda  with  respect  to  training  and  experience 
as  the  Comptroller  oX  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Home  loan  Bank  Boaxd  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regiUaUons  which  are  conslstenv 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Securiues  and  Exchange  Conmuafilon 
under  the  SecurlUes  Kxchaoge  Act  ol  1934." 

ScG.  13.  (a)  Section  24(d)  of  the  Invest, 
meat  Company  Act  of  1040  (15  U.S.C.  80a- 
24id))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  The  exem|>tloa  provided  by  para- 
graph (8)  of  aecuon  S(ai  of  the  Seourltlea 
Act  of  1033  shall  not  apply  to  any  security 
of  which  an  inveiunani  company  is  the 
issuer.  The  exemption  provided  by  para- 
graph Ul>  of  A&^  seeUon  3(a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  security  of  which  a  registered 
investment  oompany  la  the  Usuer,  except  a 
security  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  Issuer 
or  bona  fide  offered  to  the  public  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and  with  re- 
spect to  a  security  so  sold,  dlspo&ed  of,  or 
oflered.  shall  not  apply  to  any  new  offering 
thereof  on  or  after  the  effecilve  date  of 
T.t>i»  title.  The  exemption  provided  by  section 
4(3)  of  the  SecurlUee  Act  of  1&33  shall  not 
apply  to  any  transaction  In  a  security  issued 
by  a  face-amount  certificate  company  or  In 
a  redeemable  security  Issued  by  an  open-eod 
management  oomi>uiy  or  unit  investment 
Lruat  if  any  other  security  of  the  same  clasa 
is  currently  being  offered  or  sold  by  the 
Issuer  or  by  or  through  an  underwriter  in  a 
dlsulbutlOD  which  Is  not  exempted  from 
section  &  of  said  Act,  except  to  auch  exunt 
and  subject  to  Buch  terms  and  conditlon£ 
a£  the  Oocnmisalon,  having  due  regard  for 
the  public  interest  and  the  protection  of 
investors,  may  prescribe  bjr  rules  or  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  liny  class  of  persons, 
securities,  or  trauaaotlooB." 

(b)  SacUon  84  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
tiOa-34)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'(f)  In  the  case  of  eecuritlee  isaued  by  a 
face-amount  oertifloate  company  or  redeem- 
able securitiec  issued  by  an  open-end  man- 
bgemeni  company  or  unit  Investment  truht. 
which  are  sold  la  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
number  of  securities  included  in  an  effective 
registration  statement  of  any  such  company. 
such  company  may,  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  ihe  Commlseion  shall 
adopt  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  invastorfi,  elect  to  have  the  reglatraUon  of 
such  securities  deemed  effective  aa  of  the 
time  of  their  sale,  upon  payment  to  the  Com- 
misaloa.  within  six  months  after  any  such 
sale,  of  a  registration  fee  of  three  tln^  the 
amount  of  the  fee  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  applicable  to  such  securities. 
Upon  any  such  election  and  payment,  the 
registration  statement  of  such  company  ahall 
be  considered  to  have  been  In  effect  with 
respect  to  such  shares.  The  Commission  may 
also  adc^t  rules  and  regulations  aa  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  la  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  to 
permit  the  registration  of  an  Indefinite  num- 
ber of  the  securities  issued  by  a  face-amount 
certificate  company  or  redeemable  securities 
Issued  by  an  open-end  management  oom- 
pany or  unit  investment  trust." 

SBC.  14.  Section  36  <c)  of  the  Inveatment 
Company  Aot  of  IMO  (16  U.a.O.  80a-36(c)) 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(o)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  Stfii«fl 
in  the  Bute  of  incorporation  of  a  registered 
Investnaent  oompany.  or  any  stwh  court  for 
the  dtatrict  In  which  such  oompany  main- 


tains Its  principal  place  of  business.  Is  au- 
thorized to  enjoin  the  consummation  of  any 
plan  of  reoi^anlaatlon  of  auch  registered 
investment  company  upon  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  Commission  (which  Is  author- 
ized so  to  proceed  upon  behalf  of  security 
holders  of  such  registered  company,  or  any 
class  thereof),  if  euch  court  i^hall  determine 
that  any  such  plan  is  not  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  security  holders." 

Ssc.  16  (a)  Section  26  oX  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1040  (16  U.S.C.  80a-36)  Is 
amended  by  redeaJguating  subeections  (bi 
and  (c)  thereof  as  subeections  (c)  and  (d^, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subeeottoD  (a)  a  new  aubaeotlon  at 
follows:  ; 

"(b)  It  shall  be  vmlawfnl  for  any  depooitor 
or  trustee  of  a  registered  unit  investment 
trust  holding  the  security  of  a  single  issuer 
to  substitute  another  security  for  snch  se- 
curity uuleas  the  Commission  shall  have 
approved  such  substitution.  The  Oommlsalon 
shall  iBue  au  order  approving  such  sub- 
stitution if  the  evidence  e&tablishes  that  it 
Is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  Bedeeignated  subsection  (c)  (formerly 
subeectlon  ( b ) )  of  section  26  of  au<di  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  trust  Indenture, 
agreement  of  cxistodlanshlp,  or  other  instru- 
ment pursuant  to  which  securities  of  a  reg- 
istered unit  Investment  trust  are  issued  does 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tbia  section,  such  Instrument 
will  be  deemed  to  meet  such  requirements  If 
a  written  contract  or  agreement  binding  on 
the  parties  and  embodying  such  require- 
ments has  been  executed  by  the  depositor  on 
the  one  part  and  the  trustee  or  custodian 
on  the  other  part,  and  three  copies  of  auch 
contract  or  agreetnent  have  been  filed  with 
the  Oommlaglon." 

Sec.  la.  Section  37  of  ttie  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1040  (16  U.S.C.  S0a~27)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  BUbsecttons: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subaecuon  (a)  of 
this  aectlon.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  investment  company  Issuing  pe- 
riodic payment  plan  certificates,  or  for  any 
depositor  of  or  underwriter  for  such  com- 
pany, to  sell  any  such  certlfloate  unless  the 
certificate  provides  that  the  bolder  thereof 
may  surrender  the  certificate'  at  any  time 
within  the  first  year  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
cerUQcate  and  receive  in  payment  thereof.  In 
cash,  the  ctmi  of  ( l )  the  value  of  his  account, 
and  (3)  an  amount,  from  such  underwriter 
or  depositor,  equal  to  that  part  of  the  ez- 
cQSfi  paid  for  sales  loading  which  is  over  30 
per  centum  of  the  gross  payments  made  by 
the  certificate  holder.  The  Commission  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
such  underwriters  and  depositors  specifying 
such  reserve  requirements  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  order  for  such  under- 
writers and  depositors  to  cary  out  the  ob- 
ligations to  refund  sales  charges  required  by 
this  subsection. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  any  periodic  payment 
plan  certiflcau  eold  subject  to  the  provtalons 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  regis- 
tered investment  company  i£suing  sueh  pe- 
riodic payment  plan  certificate,  or  any  de- 
positor of  or  imderwriter  for  such  company, 
fihaU  in  writing  (1)  inform  each  certlflcate 
bolder  who  has  missed  three  payments  or 
more,  within  thirty  days  followliig  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  months  after  the  issusnoe  of 
the  certificate,  or.  if  any  such  holder  has 
missed  one  payment  or  more  after  such  pe- 
riod but  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  issuance  of  the  certincate,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  one 
year  period  (or.  If  later,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  ten  dayi  after  such  pay- 
ment was  missed),  of  his  right  to  surreniSer 
his  ceriificate  as  speotAed  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  Nctlon.  and  (2)  Inform  the  certificate 


holder  of  <A)  the  value  of  the  holder's  ac- 
ootut  as  of  the  time  the  written  notice  was 
given  to  such  holder,  and  (B)  the  amount  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  The  Commission  may 
malie  rules  specifying  the  method,  form,  and 
contents  of  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection. 

"(f>  With  respect  to  any  periodic  payment 
plan,  the  custodian  bank  for  auch  plan  ahall 
mall  to  each  oertiftcate  holder,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  Che  ceruflcate,  a 
statemeni  of  charges  to  be  deducted  from  the 
projected  paymenu  on  the  oertl&cate  and  a 
notice  of  his  right  of  withdrawal  as  specified 
in  this  section.  The  Commlsaion  may  make 
rules  specifying  the  method,  form,  and  oon- 
teots  of  the  notice  required  by  this  suheeo- 
tlon.  The  certificate  holder  may  within  thirty 
days  of  the  maiang  of  the  notice  specifled  W 
this  subsection  surrender  his  certificate  and 
receive  lu  payment  thereof.  In  cash,  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  value  of  his  account,  and  (2)  an 
amount,  from  the  underwriter  or  depositor, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  gross  pay- 
ments made  and  the  net  amount  invested. 
The  Commission  may  maice  ruleci  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  underwriters  and  ds- 
posltors  of  companies  Issuing  any  such  oer- 
Uficatea  specif  ymg  such  reserve  requiremenU 
as  may  be  reasonably  neoeasaiy  In  order  for 
such  underwriters  and  depositors  to  oarry 
out  the  obligations  to  refund  sales  charges 
required  by  Uiis  subsection. 

tg)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections <a)  and  (d),  li,  registered  invevtment 
oompany  issuing  periodic  payment  plan  oer- 
titlcates  may  elect,  by  written  notice  to  the 
Commlsaion,  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (h)  rather  than  the  provisions 
of  subsections  ^a)   and   (d)   of  this  section. 

"(h)  Upon  making  the  election  specified  in 
subeectlon  (g),  it  shall  be  uolawlui  for  any 
such  electing  registered  inveatment  company 
l!^uiug  periodic  payment  plan  certificates,  or 
for  any  depositor  of  or  underwriter  for  such 
company,  to  sell  any  such  certificate,  if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  sales  load  on  such  certificate  ex- 
ceeds fi  per  centum  of  the  total  payments  to 
be  made  thereon: 

"  (2)  more  than  20  per  centum  (tf  any  pay- 
ment thereon  Is  deducted  for  sales  load,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  16  per  centum  Is 
deducted  for  sales  load  from  the  first  ftrty- 
eight  monthly  payments  thereon,  or  their 
equivalent: 

"(3)  the  amount  of  aales  load  deducted 
from  any  one  of  the  first  twelve  monthly  pay- 
ments, the  thirteenth  through  twenty-fourth 
monthly  payments,  the  twenty-fifth  through 
thirty-sixth  monthly  payments,  or  the  thirty- 
seventh  through  forty-eighth  monthly  pay- 
ments, or  their  equivalents,  respectively. 
exceeds  proportionately  the  amount  deducted 
from  any  other  such  payment,  or  the  amount 
deducted  from  any  subsequent  payment  ex- 
ceeds proportionately  the  amount  deducted 
from  any  other  subeequent  payment; 

"(4)  the  deduction  for  sales  load  on  the 
excess  of  the  payment  or  payments  In  any 
month  over  the  minimum  monthly  payment, 
or  its  equivalent,  to  be  made  on  the  certifi- 
cate exceeds  the  sales  load  ^pUcable  to  pay- 
ments subsequent  to  the  first  forty-eight 
monthly  payments  or  their  equivalent; 

"(6)  the  first  payment  on  such  certificate 
Is  less  than  920.  or  any  subsequent  payment 
is  less  than  »10: 

"  ( 6 )  If  s  uch  registarad  company  is  a 
management  company,  the  proceeds  of  such 
certificate  or  the  securities  In  which  such 
proceeds  are  Invested  are  subject  to  manage- 
ment fees  (other  than  fees  for  administra- 
tive services  of  the  character  deeoribed  In 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  36 
(a) )  exceeding  such  reasonable  amount  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe,  whether  such 
leck  are  payable  to  such  company  or  to  in- 
vestment advisers  thereof;  or 

"<7)  if  such  reglitered  oompany  Is  a  unit 
Investment  trust  the  assets  of  which  are 
seouriUes  Issued  by  a  management  oompany. 
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Xtae  depositor  of  or  principal  underwriter  lor 
such  trusi.  or  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
depositor  or  underwriter.  In  to  receive  from 
sucb  management  company  or  any  affiliated 
person  thereof  any  fee  or  payment  on  ac- 
count of  payments  on  such  certificate  ex- 
ceeding such  reasonable  amount  as  the 
Conunjssioti  may  prescribe." 

Sac.  17,  Section  a«  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  uf  1940  (15  U.S.C.  eOa-38)  ta 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  luUows: 

ID  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  aec- 
tjon  shall  apl>  to  all  face-amount  certificates 
issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section; to  the  collection  or  acceptance  of  any 
payment  on  such  certificates:  to  the  issuance 
oi  face-amount  ceruflcates  to  the  holders  of 
such  cenlficatea  pursuant  to  an  obligation 
expressed  or  implied  tn  such  certificates;  to 
the  provlAtond  of  such  certificates;  to  the 
minmium  certificate  reserves  and  deposits 
maintained  with  respect  thereto;  and  to  the 
a&sets  that  the  issuer  of  such  certificate  was 
and  la  required  to  have  with  respect  to  such 
certificates  With  respect  to  all  face-amoont 
certificates  issued  after  the  eflecUve  date 
of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  this 
sec  tlon  sb9  U  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"(l)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (U)  of  subsection  (a),  the  r«- 
soraa  for  each  certificate  of  the  Installmant 
type  shall  be  ba&ed  on  auumed  annual. 
■Httlannual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  reserve 
payments  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
gross  paymenu  for  any  certificate  year  are 
made  by  the  holder,  which  reserve  payments 
oholl  be  sufficient  In  amount,  as  and  when 
accumulated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ZVi  P*' 
centum  per  annum  coccxpouoded  annually, 
to  provide  the  minimum  maturity  or  face 
amount  of  the  certificate  when  due.  Such 
reserve  payments  may  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  certificate  years  so  that  the  reserve 
payment  or  payments  for  the  first  three  cer- 
tificate years  shall  amount  to  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  the  required  gross  anoual  pay- 
ment for  such  years;  the  reserve  payment 
or  payments  for  the  fourth  certificate  year 
shall  amoxint  to  at  least  90  per  centum  of 
such  year's  required  gro&£  annual  payment; 
the  reserve  payment  or  payments  for  the 
fifth  certificate  year  shall  amount  to  at  least 
93  per  centum  of  such  year's  gross  annual 
payment;  and  for  the  sixth  and  each  subse- 
quent certificate  year  the  reserve  payment 
or  payments  shall  amount  to  at  least  06  per 
centum  of  each  auch  years  required  groos 
annual  payment:  Provided,  That  stich  aggre- 
gate reserve  payments  shall  amount  to  at 
least  03  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  gross 
annual  payments  required  to  be  mode  by  the 
holder  to  obtain  the  maturity  of  the  cer- 
tificate. The  company  may  at  Its  option  take 
as  loading  from  the  gross  payment  or  pay- 
menu  for  a  certificate  year,  as  and  when 
made  by  the  certificate  holder,  an  amount  or 
amounts  equal  in  the  aggr^ate  for  such 
you  to  not  more  than  the  excess.  If  any.  of 
the  groas  payment  or  payments  required  to 
be  made  by  the  holder  for  such  year,  aver 
and  above  the  percentage  of  the  gross  an- 
nual payment  required  herein  for  such  year 
for  reserve  purpoeee.  Such  loading  may  be 
taJcen  by  the  company  prior  to  or  after  the 
setting  up  of  the  reserve  payment  or  pay- 
ments for  such  year  and  the  reserve  payment 
or  payments  for  such  year  may  be  graduated 
and  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  amoimt 
of  the  groes  payment  or  payments  made  by 
the  certificate  holder  for  such  year  lees  the 
loading  so  taken. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (d),  (A)  In  respect  of  any 
certificate  of  the  Installment  type,  during 
the  first  certificate  year,  the  holder  of  the 
certificate,  upon  sturender  thereof,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  value  payable  In  cash  not  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
groaa  payments  made  on  the  certificate;  and 
(B)  tn  respect  of  any  certificate  of  the  in- 


stallment type,  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  certificate  year  and  prior 
to  maturity,  the  holder  of  the  certificate, 
upon  surrender  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  value  payable  In  cash  not  less  than  the 
then  amount  of  tbe  reserve  for  such  certifi- 
cate required  by  clauses  (i)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
paragraph iD)  of  paragr^h  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  leas  a  surrender  charge  that  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  face  or  ma- 
turity amount  of  the  certificate,  or  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  reserve, 
whichever  U  the  lesser,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  value  be  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  gross  payments  made  on  the  certificate. 
The  amount  of  the  surrender  value  for  the 
end  of  each  certificate  year  shall  be  set 
out  in  the  certificate." 

Sec.  18.  Section  33(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  O^  U.a.C.  80a-31(a)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regta- 
tered  management  company  or  registered 
face-amount  certificate  company  to  file  with 
the  Commission  any  financial  statement 
signed  or  certified  by  an  independent  pub- 
lic accountant,  unless — 

'*  ( I )  such  accountant  shall  have  been 
selected  at  a  meeting  held  within  thirty  days 
before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  or  before  tbe  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders In  that  year  by  the  vote,  cast  in 
person,  of  a  majority  of  those  meml>ers  of 
the  board  of  director*  who  are  not  Interested 
persons  of  such  registered  company; 

"(3)  such  selection  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted tor  ratification  or  rejection  at  the 
next  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders If  such  meeting  be  held,  except  that 
any  vacancy  occurring  between  annual  meet- 
ings, due  to  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
accountant,  may  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  not  interested  persons  of 
such  registered  company,  cast  In  person  at 
a  meeting  called  lor  the  purpose  of  voting 
on  such  action: 

■•(3)  the  employment  of  such  accountant 
shall  have  been  conditioned  upon  the  right 
of  the  company  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  at  any  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  to  terminate  such 
employment  forthwith  without  any  penalty: 
and 

"(4)  such  certificate  or  report  of  such  ac- 
countant shall  be  addressed  both  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  registered  com- 
pany and  to  the  security  holders  thereof.  If 
the  selection  of  on  accountant  has  been  re- 
jected pursuanr  to  paragraph  (2)  or  his 
employment  terminated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 3  > ,  tbe  vacancy  so  occurring  may  be 
filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities,  either  at  the 
meeting  at  which  tbe  rejection  or  termina- 
tion occurred  or.  if  not  so  filled,  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  which  shall  be  called  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  a  common-law 
trust  of  the  character  described  In  section 
lO^b].  no  ratification  of  the  employment  of 
such  accountant  shall  be  required  but  such 
employment  may  be  terminated  and  such 
accountant  removed  by  action  of  the  holders 
of  record  of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  beneficial  interest  In  such  trust  in 
the  same  manner  as  Ls  provided  in  section 
lS(b)  In  respect  of  the  removal  of  a  trustee, 
and  all  the  pro^-lslons  therein  contained  as 
to  the  calling  of  a  meeting  shall  be  appli- 
cable. In  tbe  event  of  such  termination  and 
removal,  tbe  vacancy  so  occurring  may  be 
filled  by  action  of  the  holders  of  record  of 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  beneficial  In- 
terest either  at  tbe  meeting,  If  any,  at  which 
such  termination  and  removal  occurs,  or  by 
instruxoents  in  writing  filed  with  the  custo- 
dian, or  If  not  so  filed  within  a  reasonable 
time  then  at  a  subsequent  meeting  which 
shall  be  called  by  the  trustees  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. The  provisions  of  paragraph  (43)  of 
section  3(a)  as  to  a  majority  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  vote  cast  at  any  meeting  of  the 


shareholders  of  such  a  trust  held  pumunt 
to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  19.  Section  33  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  UB.C.  a0a-S3)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"nLIMO  or  DOCTTBCEHTS  WrTH  COMMISSION  IN 
dVIL  ocnoNs 
■SEC.  S3.  Every  registered  Investment  com- 
pany which  Is  a  party  and  every  afllllated 
person  of  such  company  who  is  a  party  de- 
fendant to  any  action  or  claim  by  a  registered 
investment  company  or  a  security  holder 
thereof  In  a  derivative  or  representative  ca- 
pacity against  an  officer,  director,  Investment 
adviser,  trustee,  or  depositor  of  such  com- 
pany, shall  file  with  the  Conunisslon,  unless 
already  so  filed.  (1)  a  copy  of  all  pleadings, 
verdicts,  or  Judgments  filed  with  the  court  or 
served  In  connection  with  such  action  or 
claim,  (2)  a  copy  of  any  proposed  settlement, 
compromise,  or  discontinuance  of  such  ac- 
tion, and  (3)  a  copy  of  such  motions,  tran- 
scripts, or  other  documents  filed  in  or  Issued 
by  the  court  or  served  In  connection  with 
such  action  or  claim  as  may  be  requested  In 
writing  by  the  CcHnmlsalon.  If  any  document 
referred  to  In  clause  (I)  or  (3) — 

"(A)  ts  delivered  to  such  company  or  party 
defendant,  such  document  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  thereof;  or 

"(B)  is  filed  In  such  court  or  delivered  by 
such  company  or  party  defendant,  such  doc- 
ument shall  be  filed  with  the  commission 
not  later  than  five  days  after  such  filing  or 
delivery." 

Ssc.20.  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-a6)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"saxACH  or  rmociAaT  ddtt 
"Sec.  38.  (a)  The  Ccmmlaslon  Is  authorised 
to  bring  an  action  in  tbe  proper  district  cotirt 
of  the  United  Statee.  or  in  the  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  alleg- 
ing that  a  person  serving  or  acting  In  one  or 
more  of  the  following  capacities  has  engaged 
within  five  years  of  the  commencement  of 
the  action  or  la  about  to  engage  In  any  act 
or  practice  constituting  a  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  involving  personal  misconduct  in  respect 
of  any  registered  Investment  company  for 
which  such  person  so  serves  or  acts — 

"  ( 1 )  as  officer,  director,  member  of  any  ad- 
visory board,  investment  adviser,  or  depo- 
sitor; or 

"(2)  as  principal  underwriter^if  such  reg- 
istered company  is  an  open-end  company, 
unit  Investment  tnist,  or  face-amount  certifi- 
cate company. 

If  such  allegations  are  esuhllahed.  the  coiirt 
may  enjoin  such  person  from  acting  in  any 
or  all  such  capacities  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  and  award  such  Injunctive  or 
other  relief  against  such  person  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  appropriate  In  the  circum- 
stances, having  due  regard  to  tbe  protection 
of  Investors  and  to  tbe  effectuation  of  the 
policies  declared  in  section  1  (b)  of  this  title. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
tbe  Investment  advUer  of  a  registered  Invest- 
ment company  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  fi- 
duciary duty  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of 
compensation  for  services,  or  of  payments  of 
a  material  nature,  paid  by  such  registered 
investment  company,  or  by  the  sectirlty  hold- 
ers thereof,  to  auch  mvestment  adviser  or 
any  affiliated  person  of  such  Investment  ad- 
viser. An  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
subsection  t}y  the  Commission,  or  by  a  bona 
fide  security  bolder  of  such  registered  invest- 
ment company  on  behalf  of  such  company 
acting  in  good  faith  and  with  Justifiable 
cause,  against  such  investment  adviser,  or 
any  affiliated  person  of  such  Investment  ad- 
viser, or  any  other  person  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  has  a 
fiduciary  duty  concerning  such  compensa- 
tion or  payments,  for  breach  of  flduclary  duty 
In  respect  of  such  compensation  or  payments 
paid  by  such  registered  Investment  company 
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or  by  tbe  security  holders  thereof  to  such  in- 
vestment adviser  or  person.  With  respect  to 
any  such  action  the  following  provisions  shall 
apply: 

"(1)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  or 
prove  that  any  defendant  engaged  in  personal 
misconduct,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
by  clear  and  convmcing  evidence. 

"(3)  In  any  such  action  approved  by  the 
tKiard  of  directors  of  such  Investment  com- 
pany of  such  compensation  or  payments, 
or  of  contracts  or  other  arrangements  pro- 
viding for  such  compensation  or  payments, 
and  ratification  or  approval  of  such  compen- 
sation or  payments,  or  of  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  providing  for  such  compensa- 
tion or  payments,  by  the  shareholders  of 
such  investment  company,  shall  be  given 
such  consideration  by  the  court  as  is  deemed 
appropriate  under  alt  the  circumstances. 

"(3)  No  such  action  shall  be  brought  or 
maintained  against  any  person  other  than 
the  recipient  of  such  compensation  or  pay- 
ments, and  no  damages  or  other  relief  shall 
be  granted  against  any  person  other  than 
the  recipient  of  such  compensation  or  pay- 
ments. No  award  of  damages  shall  be  re- 
coverable for  any  period  prior  to  one  year 
before  the  action  was  instituted.  Any  award 
of  damages  against  such  recipient  shall  be 
limited  to  the  actual  damages  restiltlng  from 
the  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  shall  in 
no  event  exceed  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion or  payments  received  from  such  Invest- 
ment company,  or  the  security  holders 
thereof,  by  such  recipient. 

"(4)  This  subsecuon  shall  not  apply  to 
compensation  or  payments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  subject  to  section  17 
of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
thereunder,  or  to  sales  loads  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  security  Issued  by  a  registered  in- 
vestment company. 

"(6)  Any  action  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  brought  only  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  Stales. 

"(6)  No  finding  by  a  court  with  respect  to 
&  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  a  basis  (A)  for  a  find- 
ing of  a  violation  of  this  title  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  9  and  49  of  this  title,  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Secxirltles  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  or  secUon  303  of  tlUe  II  of  tbU  Act. 
or  (B)  for  an  Injunction  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  serving  in  any  of  the  capacities 
enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

See.  21.  The  last  sentence  of  section  43(a) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-42(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"BCcUoEU  339  and  340  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  1254  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code". 

Sec.  33.  Section  44  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (16  U.S.C.  60ft-43)  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  next  to  tbe  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Judg- 
menu  and  decrees  so  rendered  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  Id  sections  1354, 
1391, 1202,  and  1394  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  Commission  may 
Intervene  as  a  party  In  any  action  or  suit 
to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by, 
or  to  enjoin  any  noncompliance  with,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  this  title  at  any  stage  of  such 
action  or  suit  prior  to  final  Judgment 
therein." 

Sec.  33.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80h-3(a))  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  ll(k)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "under  tbe  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (17)  through  (30)  are 
redesignated    as    paragraphs    ( 18)    through 


(31).  respectively,  and  a  new  paragraph  Is 
inserted  Immediately  after  paragraph  (18) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(17)  The  term  'person  associated  with  an 
investment  adviser'  means  any  partner,  of- 
ficer, or  director  of  such  Investment  adviser 
t,or  any  person  performing  almllBJ  func- 
tions) ,  or  any  person  directly  or  indirectly 
controlling  or  controlled  by  such  investment 
adviser,  including  any  employee  of  such  in- 
vestment adviser,  except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  203  of  this  Utle  (other  th&n 
subsection  (f)  thereof),  persons  associated 
with  an  investment  adviser  whose  functions 
are  clerical  or  ministerial  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded m  the  meanmg  of  such  term.  The 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
classify,  for  the  purpoaes  of  any  portion  or 
portions  of  this  Utle,  persons,  including  em- 
ployees controlled  by  an  investment  adviser.' 

Sec.  34.  (a)  Section  203ib)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (16  U£.C.  80b- 
3(b))  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

-^b)  Tbe  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  inveetmsnt  adviser  all  of  whose 
clients  are  residents  of  tbe  State  within 
which  such  investment  adviser  maintains  his 
or  Its  principal  office  and  place  of  business, 
and  who  does  not  furnish  advice  or  issue 
uQolyses  or  reports  with  respect  to  securities 
listed  or  admitted  to  unlisted  trading  privi- 
leges on  any  national  securities  exchange; 

"(3)  any  investment  adviser  whose  only 
clients  are  insursince  companies;  or 

"(3)  any  investment  adviser  who  during 
tbe  course  of  the  precedmg  twelve  months 
has  had  fewer  than  fifteen  clients  and  who 
neither  holds  himself  out  generally  to  the 
public  as  an  investment  adviser  nor  acts  as 
an  investment  adviser  to  any  investment 
company  registered  under  title  I  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  a03(c)  of  such  Act  (16  U.3.C. 
80b-^(C) )  18  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thezwof 
the  following: 

"(F)  Whether  such  investment  adviser,  or 
any  person  associated  with  such  investment 
adviser,  is  subject  to  any  disqualification 
which  vrould  be  a  basis  for  denial,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  registration  of  such 
Investment  adviser  under  the  provisions  of 
sutwection   (e),and". 

(C)  SecUon  303  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
80b-3)  13  further  amended  by  redealgnatlng 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e).  redesig- 
nating subsecuon  (e)  as  subsection  (g>,  and 
tnsertmg  after  subsecuon  (c)  a  new  subeec- 
uon  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Any  provision  of  this  title  (other 
than  subsecuon  (a)  of  this  seoUoa)  which 
prohibits  any  act,  practice,  or  couive  of  bus- 
iness If  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  interstate  commeroe  are  used 
In  connection  therewith  shall  also  prohibit 
any  such  act.  pracUce.  or  course  of  businees 
by  any  investment  adviser  rt^ilstered  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  any  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  an  investment  adviser. 
Irrespective  of  any  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce In  connection  therewith." 

(d)  Redesignated  subsecuon  (e)  (formerly 
subsecuon  (d)  of  section  203  of  such  Act) 
(16  U.S.C.  B0b-3(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing, 
by  order  censure,  deny  reglstraUon  to.  or 
stjspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  revoke  the  registration  of,  an  in- 
vestment adviser.  If  It  finds  that  such  cen- 
sure, denial,  suspension,  or  revocaUon  Is  in 
tbe  public  Interest  and  that  such  Investment 
adviser  or  any  person  associated  with  such 
Investment  adviser,  whether  prior  to  or  sub- 
sequent to  becoming  such — 

"(1)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  In  any  appIlcaUon  for  reglstraUon  or 
report  filed  with  the  Oommlsslon  under  this 
Utle,  or  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Com- 


mission with  respect  to  registration,  any 
statement  which  was  at  the  Ume  and  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  mode  false  or  misleading  with  respect 
to  any  material  fact,  or  who  has  omitted  to 
state  in  any  such  appUcaUon  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  Is  required  to  be  stated 
therein;  or 

"(3)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  appLicaUon  or  at 
any  Ume  thereafter  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor which  the  Coounlsslon  finds  (A) 
involves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security, 
(B)  arises  out  of  tbe  conduct  of  the  busl- 
oesB  of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  investment  ad- 
viser. (C)  Involves  embezzlement,  fraudulent 
conversion,  or  misapproprlaUon  of  funds  or 
securlUes,  or  (O)  Involves  the  vlolaUon  of 
secUon  1341,  1343,  or  1343  of  UUe  IB,  United 
States  Code:  or 

"(3)  Is  permanenUy  or  temporarily  en- 
Joined  by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  JurlsdicUon  from  acting 
as  on  Investment  adviser,  underwriter,  bro- 
ker, or  dealer,  or  an  affiliated  p>erson  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Investment  company,  bank,  or 
Insurance  company,  or  from  engaging  in  or 
continuing  any  c<mduct  or  practice  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  acUvlty,  or  In  con- 
necUon  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security;  or 

"(4)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision  Oi 
the  Securities  Act  of  1938,  or  of  tbe  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  tlUe  I  of  tills 
Act.  or  of  this  Utle,  or  of  any  rule  or  r^:ula- 
tlon  under  any  of  such  statutes,  or 

"(5)  baa  aided,  abetted,  counseled,  com- 
manded. Induced,  or  procured  tbe  violation 
by  any  other  person  of  tbe  SecurlUes  Act  of 
1933.  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
or  of  title  I  of  this  Aot.  or  of  this  utle.  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  under  any  of  such 
statutes  or  has  failed  reasonably  to  super- 
vise, with  a  view  to  preventing  violations  of 
such  statutes,  rules,  and  regulations,  another 
person  who  commits  such  a  violaUon,  If  such 
other  person  is  subject  to  his  supervision: 
Provided,  That,  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  pera- 
grapfa  (5) .  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
failed  reasonably  to  supervise  any  person. 
If— 

"tA)  there  have  been  established  proce- 
dures, and  a  system  for  applying  such  pro- 
cedures, which  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  prevent  and  detect.  Insofar  as  practlcahle. 
any  such  vlolaUon  by  such  other  person:  and 

"<B)  such  i>erson  has  reasonably  discharged 
tbe  duties  and  obligations  incunit>ent  upon 
him  by  reason  of  such  procedures  and  sys- 
tem without  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  proceduree  and  system  were  not  being 
complied  with;  or 

"(6)  Is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion entered  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (f|  of 
this  secUon  barring  or  suspending  the  right 
of  such  person  to  be  associated  with  an  In- 
vestment adviser,  which  order  ts  In  effect 
with  respect  to  such  person." 

(e)  Section  303  of  such  Act  (15  T33.C. 
B0b~3)  Is  further  amended  by  redeslgnaUng 
xubsectioiu  (f)  and  (g)  as  subeecUons  (h) 
and  (1),  respectively,  and  inserting  after  re- 
designated subsecUon  (e)  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(f)  The  Commission  may,  after  appro- 
priate noUce  and  opportunity  for  bearing, 
by  order  oensure  any  person  or  bar  or  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  any  person  from  being  associated 
with  an  investment  adviser.  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  censure,  barring,  or  sus- 
pension is  in  the  public  Interest  and  that 
such  person  has  committed  or  omitted  any 
act  or  omission  enumerated  in  paragraph  (1 ) , 
(4),  or  (5)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  secUon. 
or  has  been  convicted  of  any  ofiense  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e) 
within  ten  years  of  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings  under  this  subsecUon, 
or  Is  enjoined  from  any  acUon.  conduct. 
or   practice  specified  tn   paragraph    (3)    of 
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subaeciion  (s|.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  as  to  whom  such  an  ord?r  barring  or 
suspending  blm  Irom  being  as»ocl*t«d  wlUi 
an  investment  adviser  is  in  effect.  wlUfulIy 
!o  become,  or  lo  be.  aa80ctat«d  with  an  in- 
vesixneui  advuer.  without  the  consent  ot  the 
Commission,  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  mvestment  adviser  :o  penmt  such  a  per- 
son to  become,  or  remain,  a  person  associated 
with  such  inveatmeuL  adrlser  without  the 
cooseni  of  Uie  Oommissloc.  if  such  invest- 
ment advuer  knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable care  should  bare  known  of  such 
order." 

Sec  35.  Section  206  of  the  Investmeiit  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1»40  (16  DJ3.C.  80t>-5)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IMVESTWSNT    JU>VISOaT    CONTXACTS 

"Ssc.  20S.  ts)  No  Investment  advises',  un- 
less exempt  frccn  re^tratlon  pursuant  to 
section  303|b},  shall  make  use  of  the  maUs 
or  any  means  or  tnstrumeatadlty  of  mtar- 
slaie  ccmmerce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
enter  Into,  extend,  or  renew  any  Investment 
advisory  contract,  or  In  any  way  to  perform 
any  investmeat  advisory  oonuract  entered 
into,  extended,  or  renewed  on  or  a2t«r  the 
effective  data  of  this  title.  If  tuch  contract — 

"(I)  provides  for  compensation  to  tb«  in- 
vesiment.  adviser  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of 
capital  gaUu  upon  or  capital  appreciation 
of  the  funds  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  client: 

■'\2i  falls  to  provide,  in  substance,  that  no 
twsignment  of  such  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  InTestxnent  adviser  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party  to  the  contractor; 

"(3)  falls  to  provide.  In  substance,  that 
the  investment  adviser.  If  a  partnership,  will 
notify  the  other  party  to  the  contract  of  tny 
change  in  the  membership  of  such  partner- 
ship W.thln  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
chai^^. 

p&ra^raph  U>  (^'  ^^  section  shall  not  (A) 
^e  construed  to  prohibit  an  investment  ad- 
visory contract  which  provides  for  com- 
pens.itlon  based  upon  t^e  total  value  of  a 
fund  averaged  over  a  definite  period,  or  as  of 
definite  dates,  or  taken  as  of  a  definite  date. 
or  (B)  apply  to  an  investment  advisory  con- 
tract with — 

"HD  »o  investment  company  registered 
under  title  X  of  this  Act.  or 

■'(U)  any  tniat,  collective  trust  fund  or 
separate  account  referred  to  in  section  3(c) 
ill)  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  provided  that  the 
contjMt  reUtes  to  the  Investment  of  assets 
in  excess  of  85  million,  or 

"<lil)  any  other  person,  provided  that  the 
con'.ract  relates  to  the  Investment  of  aa^fts 
:n  excess  of  >1  million, 
which  contraot  provides  for  oompensatlon 
baaed  on  the  asset  value  of  the  oompany  or 
ihe  fund  under  management  averaged  over 
a  specified  period  and  increasing  and  de- 
creasing proportionately  with  the  invest- 
ment performance  of  the  company  or  fund 
over  a  specified  period  in  relation  to  the 
investment  record  of  an  appropriate  Indax 
of  securities  prices  or  such  other  measure  of 
Investment  performanoe  as  the  Commlaston 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  may  specify. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (B)  of  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  point  from  which  increases  and 
decreases  In  compensation  are  measured 
shall  be  the  fee  which  Is  paid  or  earned 
when  the  investment  performanoe  of  such 
company  or  fund  U  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Index  or  other  messuie  of  performance,  and 
an  index  of  securities  prices  shall  be  deemed 
appropriate  unless  the  CommisElon  by  ordar 
shall  determine  otherwise.  As  used  la  para- 
prapha  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  "Invest- 
ment advisory  contract'  means  any  contract 
or  agreement  whereby  a  person  agrees  to  act 
a«  investment  adviser  or  to  manage  any  in* 
vestment  or  trading  account  of  another  per- 
son other  than  sji  investment  company  reg- 
istered under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  BubeecUon  (a)  ibaU  xuA  apply  to 
any  tnTtftmant  advlaorr  oontMct  wttli  an 


invenment  company  which  ( 1 )  is  not  regis- 
tered nor  required  to  be  registered  tmder 
tiUe  I  of  this  Act.  (3)  U  not  orgaolaed  or 
otherwise  created  under  the  lavra  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  and  (S)  does 
not  make  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  offer  for  sale.  sell,  or 
deliver  after  sale,  in  connection  with  a  public 
offering,  any  security  of  which  such  company 
is  the  Issuer." 

Skc.  36.  The  Investment  Adviser*  Act  of 
1940  (15  VS.C.  80b-l-31)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  section  306  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"KXKMmONS 

-Bbc.  3oeA.  The  Oommiaslou,  by  nilas  and 
regulations,  upon  Its  own  motion,  or  by 
order  upon  application,  may  oondltlonaUj 
or  unoonditlonally  exempt  any  person  or 
transaction,  or  any  class  or  elaseee  of  persona, 
or  transactions,  from  any  provlaion  or  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  exemption  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
m  Che  public  interest  and  consistent  with  the 
protection  oC  investors  and  the  purpoaes 
fairly  intended  by  the  policy  and  provisions 
of  this  UUe." 

Sac.  37.  (a)  SecUon  3  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1833  (15  VJ&.O.  77b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  two  new  paragraphs  as 
follows: 

"  ( 13 )  The  term  'Insurance  company'  means 
a  company  which  ia  organised  as  an  inaur- 
ance  oorr^>any,  whose  primary  and  predomi- 
nant busmees  activity  Is  the  writing  of  in- 
surance or  the  reinsuring  of  rlaks  under- 
written by  insurtmce  companies,  and  which 
is  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Insurance 
comml&sloner.  or  a  similar  official  or  agency, 
of  a  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbia:  or  any  receiver  or  similar  official  or 
any  liquidating  agent  for  such  company,  in 
his  capacity  as  such. 

"(14)  The  term  'separate  aooount*  means 
an  aooount  estabUihed  and  maintained  by 
an  insurance  company  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  any  Sute  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Oolutnbla,  or  of  Canada  or  any 
province  thereof,  under  which  income,  gains 
and  losses,  whether  or  not  raallsed,  from  as- 
sets allocated  to  such  account,  are.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  contract, 
credited  to  or  charged  against  such  account 
without  regard  to  other  income,  gains,  or 
loesee    of    the    insurance    company." 

(b)  Section  3(s}  (2)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
T7c(a)(3M  iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  Any  security  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  territory  thereof, 
or  by  the  District  of  Oolximbls,  or  by  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  or  terrltcry,  or 
by  any  public  InstnimentaUty  of  one  or 
more  States  or  territories,  or  by  any  person 
controlled  or  supervised  by  and  acting  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  authority  granted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  or  any 
certificate  of  deposit  for  any  of  the  foregoing; 
or  any  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by  any 
bank;  or  any  security  Issued  by  or  represent- 
ing an  Interest  in  or  a  direct  obUgati<xi  of  a 
FedersJ  Reserve  bank;  or  any  Interest  or 
participation  in  any  common  trust  fund  or 
■imiTftF'  fiuid  maintained  by  a  bank  exclu- 
sively for  the  collective  investment  and  rein- 
vestment of  assets  contributed  thereto  by 
buch  bank  In  its  capacity  as  trustee,  exec- 
utor, administrator,  or  guardian;  or  any  in- 
tereat  or  participation  in  a  single  or  collec- 
tive trusL  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  or  In 
a  separate  account  maintained  by  an  Insur- 
ance company  which  Interest  or  participation 
Is  issued  In  connection  with  (A)  a  stock 
bonus,  pen.<klon,  or  profit-sharing  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  qualification 
under  section  401  of  the  Interna]  Revenue 
Coda  of  1954,  or  (B)  an  annuity  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  the  deducuoo  of 


the  employer's  contribution  under  section 
404(a)  (3)  of  such  Code,  other  than  any 
plan  described  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  which  covers  employees  some  or 
iill  of  whom  are  employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  40Hc)(l)  ot  such  Code.  The 
Commission,  by  rules  and  regulations  or 
order,  shall  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
secUou  6  of  this  Utle  any  interest  or  parU- 
clpation  issued  in  ccnnection  with  a  stock 
bonus,  pension,  profit -ahartng,  or  annuity 
plan  which  covers  employees  some  or  all 
of  whom  are  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  section  40Hc)  (1)  of  the  internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  If  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Commls&lon  determines  this  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Intereat  and 
conjilstent  with  the  protecUon  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the  policy 
and  provisions  of  this  Utle.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  parsgraph,  a  security  Issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  a  bonk  shall  not  Include  any  in- 
terest or  paxUcipaUon  in  any  coUectlve  trust 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank;  and  the  term 
'bank'  means  any  national  bank,  or  any 
bonkmg  insutution  otganired  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  buslneas  of  which  is  substan- 
tially confined  to  banking  and  Is  supervised 
by  the  State  or  territorial  banking  commis- 
sion or  similar  official;  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  common  trust  fund  or  similar  fund,  or 
a  collective  trust  fund,  the  term  'bank'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  the  investment 
Company  Act  of  1940." 

(c)  Section  3(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  (16  U£.C. 
77c(.a)  (5) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■\b)  Any  security  Issued  (A)  by  a  savings 
BAd  loan  association,  btuldlng  and  loan 
flSBociatloa.  cooperative  bank,  homestead 
aasociatlou.  or  similar  institution,  which  is 
supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Federal 
iiuLhorlty  having  supervision  over  any  such 
inatltution.  except  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
empUon  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  security  where  the  Issuer  takes  from 
the  total  amount  paid  or  deposited  by  the 
purchaser,  by  way  of  any  fee.  cash  value  or 
other  device  whatsoever,  either  upon  tennl- 
oation  of  the  Investment  at  maturity  or 
before  maturity,  an  aggregate  amount  In 
excess  of  3  per  oentimi  of  the  face  value  of 
ouch  security;  or  (B)  by  {!)  a  farmer's  co- 
<^>eratlve  organlcation  exempt  froca  tax 
under  section  531  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  (U)  a  corporation  described 
in  section  501(0(16)  of  such  Code  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of 
such  Code,  or  (ill)  a  corporation  described 
m  section  501(o>(3)  of  such  Code  which  U 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501  (a)  of 
such  Code  and  Is  organised  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  holding  title  to  propeny, 
collecting  income  therefrom,  and  turning 
over  the  entire  amount  thereof,  leas  ex- 
penses, to  an  organization  or  corporation 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (U);". 

SBC.  38  (a)  Section  8(8)  (13)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (1ft  UJ3.a 
T8c(a>  (13) )  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  The  term  exempted  security'  or  ex- 
empted securities'  Includes  securities  wbi(^ 
ore  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the 
Unl  ted  States:  such  securities  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  oorporatlons  In  which  the 
United  States  has  a  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
est aa  shall  be  designated  for  exemption  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors;  securities  which 
are  direct  obllgattons  of  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  prlncii^al  or  interest  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
any  agency  or  tnstnunentality  of  a  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 
municipal  corporate  instrumentality  of  one 
or  more  States;  and  Interest  or  participation 
In  any  common  trust  fund  or  similar  fund 
maintained  by  a  bank  exclusively  for  the 
collective  Investment  and  reinvestment  of 
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asseta  contributed  thereto  by  such  bank  In 
Its  capacity  as  uustee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  guardian:  any  Interest  or  participa- 
tion In  a  collective  trust  fund  maintained  by 
a  bank  or  in  a  separate  account  maintained 
by  an  Insurance  company  which  interest  or 
participation  is  Issued  in  connection  with 
(A)  a  stock-bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  for 
qualification  under  section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  (B)  an  an- 
nuity plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
for  the  deduction  of  the  employer's  contri- 
bution under  section  404(a)(3)  of  such 
Code,  other  than  any  plan  described  in 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  which 
covers  employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)  of  such  Code;  and  such  other  securi- 
ties (which  may  include,  among  others,  un- 
registered securities  the  market  In  which  is 
predominantly  intrastate)  as  the  Commis- 
sion may.  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
either  unoanditioually  or  upon  specified 
terms  and  conditions  or  for  stated  periods, 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  any  one  or 
more  provisions  of  this  title  which  by  their 
terms  do  not  apply  to  an  exempted  secur- 
ity'  or  to   'exempted  securities'." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  <19)  of  the  Sectultles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1034  (IS  U.S.C.  78c(a)  (19) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(19j  the  terms  'mvestment  company', 
'affiliated  person',  insurance  company',  and 
'separate  account'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  in  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940." 

(0)  Section  13(g)(3)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.6.C.  7B1  (g)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B>  any  interest  or  participation  in  any 
collective  trust  funds  mamtalned  by  a  bank 
or  In  a  separate  accotint  maintained  by  an 
Insurance  company  which  interest  or  par- 
ticipation Is  Issued  In  connection  with  (1)  a 
stock-bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion under  section  401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  or  (11)  an  aimuity  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  deduction 
of  the  employer's  contribution  under  section 
404  (a)  (2)  of  such  Code. " 

Sec.  39.  la)  Section  6  of  the  Seciu-tttes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  VS.C.  7Bf)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subseetlon: 

"(g)  All  persons  Including  officers,  direc- 
tors, and  employees  employed  by  a  national 
securities  exchange  registered  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  offioer, 
director,  or  employee  of  a  clearing  corpora- 
tion afflUated  with  such  registered  national 
seciiTltlea  exchange  employed  on  or  after 
September  1,  1970.  shall,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  be  fingerprinted.  Every  set  of 
fingerprints  taken  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  promptly  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate processing  and  use  of  these  finger- 
prints." 

(b)  Section  l&(b)(l)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1034  (16  UjB.C.  76o(b)(l>) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "All  persons  including  partners, 
officers,  directors,  and  employees  employed  by 
a  broker-dealer  registered  under  this  section 
employed  on  or  after  September  1, 1970.  shall. 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  be  fljiger- 
printed.  Every  set  of  fingerprints  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  promptly 
submitted  to  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  appropriate  processing  and 
use  of  these  fingerprints." 

Sec.  30.  The  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  shall  not  i^iply.  except  for  pur- 
poses ot  dftOniaon   of  terms  used  in  this 
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section,  to  any  interest  or  particlpfttlon  (In- 
cluding any  separate  account  or  other  funds 
providing  for  the  sharing  of  income  or  gains 
and  leases,  and  any  interest  or  participation 
in  such  account  or  funds)  in  any  contract, 
certificate,  or  policy  providing  for  life  insur- 
ance benefits  which  was  issued  prior  to 
March  33,  1069.  by  an  instuance  company,  if 
(I)  the  form  of  such  contract,  certificate, 
or  policy  was  approved  by  the  insurance 
commissioner,  or  similar  official  or  agency,  of 
a  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  (3)  under  such  contract,  certificate,  or 
policy  not  to  exceed  49  per  centum  of  the 
gro»s  premiums  or  other  consideration  paid 
was  to  be  allocated  to  a  separate  accoimt  or 
other  fund  providing  for  the  sharing  of  In- 
come or  gains  and  losses. 

Sac.  31.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that — 

(1)  sections  5(a),  (b).  and  (c);  0(a);  11; 
18;  34(B);  and  25;  (amending  sections  10 
la),  (b),  and  (c);  17(f);  10;  and  32(a)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  ot  1040  and 
sections  303(b)  and  305  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940.  respectively)  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  that  part  of  section  6(d)  which  sub- 
stitutes "interested  persons"  for  "affiliated 
persons"  in  section  10(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1040  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  sections  16  and  17  (amending  sec- 
tions 27  and  2fi  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  ot  1040)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  ttUs  Act;  and 

(4)  that  pan  of  section  30  which  adds  a 
subsection  (b)  to  section  36  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  cm  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  <Mr.  Eacleton)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Spahkuan,  Mr.  Proxxxbx, 
Mr.  WaLiAMS  of  New'  Jersey,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYBE,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Packwood  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINKSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  Irom 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


RESOLUTION  DECLARING  THAT 
THE  SENATE  REJECT  THE  FIND- 
INGS AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OFTHE  COMMISSION  ON  OBSCEN- 
ITY AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  which  is  to  be  Immediately 
considered.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
stated. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tJtiat  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispezised  with. 


The  PRESIDINa  OPFICKB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  readfi 
as  follows: 

S.    RSS.    477 
A  resolution  declaring  that  the  Senate  re- 

Jecu  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 

the  Comnussion  on  Otiscenlty  and  Pornog- 
raphy 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  response  to  Uie 
Increasing  volume  and  amount  of  traffic  in 
obscene  and  pornographic  material  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  state  of  the  law  regulating 
the  flow  of  this  material  resulting  from  a 
series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  has  found  and  declared 
conunerclalixed  obscenity  and  pornography 
to  be  matters  of  national  concern; 

Whereas,  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems cau&ed  by  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials,  the  Congress  passed  Public  Iaw 
90-100  in  1967  creating  the  Commlsalon  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography; 

Whereas  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  was  required  by  law  to  report 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  its  flnd- 
injis  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
four  cipecihc  asKlguments: 

"O)  with  the  old  of  leading  oonstttutlonal 
law  suthortties,  to  analyze  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy; and  to  evaluate  and  recommend  defi- 
nitions of  obscenity  and  pornography; 

"(3)  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed 
In  the  distribution  of  obscene  and  pomo- 
grapbic  materials  and  to  explore  the  nature 
and  volume  of  traffic  In  such  materials; 

"(3)  to  study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  pubUc,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  Its  relationship  to  crime 
and  otlier  antisocial  behavior;  and 

"(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  advisable  and  appro- 
priate action  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such 
traOc,  without  In  any  way  interfering  with 
constitutions!  rights"; 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  now  sub- 
mitted Its  findings  and  recommends Uons  in 
a  report  based  on  unscientific  testing,  in- 
adequate review  of  such  testing,  and  an  at- 
tempted denial  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Commission; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  own  flndlnga  in- 
dicate that  Its  recommendations,  in  many 
respects,  are  not  based  upon  adequate  r«- 
search  and  information;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  his  failed  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  and  its 
statutory  duties  by  ignoring  potential  ef- 
fects of  long-term  exposure  to  obscene  and 
pomogrsphlc  materlalK:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Aesolrecf,  That  the  Senate  spedflcally  re- 
jects the  following  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography: 

(1)  that  there  Is  "no  evidence  to  dau  that 
exposure  to  explicit  sexual  materials  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  causation  of  delin- 
quent or  ertmlnal  behavior  among  youths  or 
adulto"; 

(3)  that  "a  majorltr  of  Amsrican  adults 
believe  that  adults  should  be  allowed  to  read 
or  see  any  sexual  materials  they  wish"; 

<3)  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  elimination  of  governmental  prohlbl- 
tlotU)  upon  the  sexual  materials  which  may 
be  made  available  to  adults  would  adversely 
affect  the  availability  to  the  pubUo  of  other 
books,  magazines,  and  films"; 

(4)  that  "nor  is  there  evidence  that  ex- 
posure to  explicit  sexual  materials  adversely 
affects  character  or  moral  attitudes  regard- 
li^  sex  and  sexual  conduct";  and 

(5)  that  "Federal,  State,  and  local  leglsla- 
uon  prohibiting  the  sale,  exhibition,  or  dis- 
tribution of  sexual  materials  to  oonaentlzig 
adults  itumld  be  repealed". 
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Bac.  1.  TIM  Seiuta  4«clAres  Uut — 

(1)  geoArftlly  Uia  flndljigi  uid  fonmmnn- 
dftUona  ara  not  supportad  b;  the  anda&oa 
eoDAldaicd  bj  <x  available  to  the  GommU- 
slcm;  aild 

(2t  the  Commlaslon  has  not  properlj  par- 
lormad  Us  alatutory  duties  uor  baa  It  com- 
piled wtib  the  mandates  of  coagresa. 

Mr.  McCLEliAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  Uie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  pending  res- 
olution is  cosponsored  by  26  Democratic 
Senators  and  24  Republican  Senators.  It 
Is  a  bipartisan  resolution.  It  is  an  effort 
to  have  the  Senate  express  its  liews  re- 
garding the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Presidential  Commission  tbat 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  decade, 
the  Supreme  Court,  through  a  series  of 
decisions,  has  emasculated  obfuscated, 
and  thrown  into  a  complete  state  of  con- 
fusion, laws  relating  to  ob-scene  and  por- 
nographic material.  The  merchants  of 
smut  and  the  purveyors  of  filth  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  muddled  sit- 
uation to  Increase  the  volume  of  and 
tr&fScklng  in  their  salacious  material. 
Public  outrage  over  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation was  translated  In  1961  Into  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. Such  a  Commission  was  declared 
to  be  necessarj'  because  the  Congress 
found  the  tralSc  In  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy had.  Indeed,  become  a  matter  of 
grave  national  concern.  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  dimensions  of  the  prtiblem 
and  to  frame  remedial  action,  the  Con- 
gress assigned  four  tasks  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

11)  To  analyae  the  laws  p«rtaLalDg  to  the 
coatrol  of  obMenlty  and  pornography:  and 
to  eraluaie  and  recommend  deflnitloAs  of 
obscenity  and  pornography; 

(3)  To  aacertaln  the  methods  employed 
In  the  distribution  of  obecene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  and  to  explore  the  nature 
and  voluxne  of  tralBc  In  such  matcrlala; 

(31  To  study  the  efleet  of  obscenity  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly minors,  and  its  relatlonahlp  to  crlma 
and  other  antl-soelal  behavior:  and 

(4)  To  recommend  such  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  advisable  and  appro- 
priate action  as  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary to  regulate  eHectlvely  the  flow  of  such 
tral&c.  without  In  anv  way  interfering  with 
constitutional  rights. 

Now,  2  years  and  (2  million  later,  the 
Commission  completed  its  work  and  has 
submitted  a  report  that  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  "scientlllc  scandal"  and  a 
"magna  carta  for  pomographers." 

In  short,  the  majority  report  of  the 
Commission  has  made  recommendations 
which  Involve  repeal  of  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  sale  or  distribution  of  pornography 
to  adults,  and  the  same  for  children — 
except  for  pictorial  material. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congreas  might  Just 
as  wdl  have  asked  the  pomographers  to 
vrrite  this  report,  although  I  doubt  that 
even  they  would  have  had  the  temerity 
and  effrontery  to  make  the  ludicrous  rec- 
ommendations that  were  made  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  bases  Its  conclusions 
on  tile  following  considerations: 

Plrst.  that  extensive  emplTieal  Investi- 
gations, both  by  the  CommissloD  and  by 


others,  provides  no  evidence  that  expo- 
sure to  or  use  of  explicit  sexual  materials 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  catisation  of 
social  or  individual  barms  such  as  crime, 
delinquency,  sexual  or  nonsexual  de- 
vlancy.  or  severe  emotional  disturbances; 
Second,  that  public  opinion  in  America 
does  not  support  the  imposition  of  legal 
prohibitions  upon  the  rights  of  adults  to 
read  or  see  explicit  sexual  materials. 
While  a  minority  of  Americans  favor 
such  prohibitions,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  presently  are  of  the 
view  that  adults  should  be  legally  able 
to  read  or  see  explicit  sexual  materials  if 
they  wish  to  do  so ;  and 

Third,  that  society's  attempts  to  legis- 
late for  adults  in  the  area  of  obscenity 
have  not  been  successful.  Present  laws 
prohibiting  the  consensual  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  explicit  sexual  materials  to 
adults  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  in 
their  practical  appUcation. 

I  do  not  think  tbat  the  Senate  should 
allow  this  report — which  would  substi- 
tute hedonism  for  morality — to  stand  im- 
chftllmged. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  I  am  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  likewise  refute  and  reject  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  E^imoffraphy. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  this 
report  because  It  was  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  which  procesaed  the  bill 
creating  this  Commissian. 

A  brief  review  of  this  report,  its  major 
findings  and  recommendations,  and  the 
Commission's  procedures,  plainly  shows 
why  the  Senate  and  public  opinion  must 
oe  mobilized  to  reject  It. 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  18-member 
Commission  agreed  with  these  recom- 
mendations, strong  dissent  has  been  filed 
by  three  of  its  members. 

I  believe  that  the  minority  views  of 
Reverends  Hill  and  Unk,  In  which 
Charles  Keating  concurs,  represents  a 
responsible  position  on  the  issues  and  a 
well  reasoned  response  to  the  majority's 
position. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  this  document 
sustains  the  minority's  charge  that  "it  Is 
slanted  and  biased  In  favor  of  protecting 
the  business  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy, which  the  Commission  was  man- 
dated by  Congress  to  regulate." 

Substantial  justification  for  many  of 
the  Commission's  finrfingj  and  specifi- 
cally the  request  to  repeal  laws  regulat- 
ing the  flow  of  this  material.  Is  based  on 
their  contention  that: 

A  majority  of  the  Amencan  people  pree- 
ently  are  of  the  vlenv  that  adulta  should  be 
legally  able  to  raad  or  Me  explicit  sexual 
materials  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Anyone  who  will  examine  the  study 
which  allegedly  supports  this  statement 
wUl  find  this  a  flagrant  distortion  of 
facts.  The  Commission  blandly  falls  to 
mention  two  national  polls  refuting  such 
a  conclusion. 

In  1968  Louis  Harris  conducted  a  na- 
tional study  of  moral  attitude  among 
Americans  in  an  effort  to  "illuminate  the 
changing  n.S.  moral  climate."  The  result 
of  his  p<dl  found  Americans.  In  general, 
far  more  permisitve  about  morals  than 


they  were  onlj'  a  few  years  ago.  However, 
Mr  Harris  found  that  by  no  means  did  a 
majority  endorse  "sexual  revolution;  76 
percent  of  those  tested  want  pomogra{>by 
outlawed  and  72  percent  believe  that 
erotica  robs  sexual  relations  of  beauty." 
Collaborating  this  conclusion  is  Oeorge 
Oallup's  poll  of  June  1969.  in  which  he 
found  that  most  Americans  favor  stricter 
laws  on  pornography.  Of  every  100  adults 
interviewed  in  tliis  survey.  85  said  that 
they  favored  more  stringent  State  and 
local  laws  dealing  with  salacious  litera- 
ture: and  76  of  every  100  demanded  a 
tougher  stand  on  the  types  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  available  at  newsstands. 
In  contrast  to  these  concurring  surveys, 
the  Commission  found  only  2  percent  of 
those  questioned  beheved  pornography  a 
serious  problem.  The  reason  for  this 
dichotomy  is  apparent  when  you  con- 
sider the  question  that  the  Commission 
asked  was:  "Would  you  please  tell  me 
what  you  think  are  the  two  or  three  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  country  to- 
day?"  Such  a  blatant  distortion  of  the 
significance  of  such  a  question  and  an- 
swer tests  our  credulity.  This  example 
sustains  the  minorities'  outrage  and  their 
charge  that  "this  sort  of  picking  and 
choosing  of  favorable  statistics  ii  Inde- 
fensible." 

The  keystone  of  the  report  Is  the  find- 
ing that  "empirical  research  designed 
to  clarify  the  question  has  found  no  evi- 
dence to  date  that  exposure  to  explicit 
sexual  materials  plays  a  significant  role 
in  the  causation  of  delinquent  or  crim- 
inal tiehavior  among  youths  or  adults." 
This  statement  la  refuted  by  all  the  mi- 
nority members.  Dr.  Victor  Cllne.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  psychologist  and  special- 
ist in  social  science  research  methodology 
and  statistics  finds  that  conclusion  lack- 
ing credibUlty  and  states  that  the  Com- 
mission rejected  data  suggesting  the 
linkage  between  pornography  and  sexual 
devlancy.  Moreover,  Dr.  Cllne  calls  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission's  effects  panel  a  "scientific 
scandal."  In  one  minority  report,  two 
dissenters  flatly  charge  the  majority  with 
surreptitiously  omitting  information  det- 
rimental to  this  finding.  In  essence  they 
charge  that  this  conclusion  is  fraudu- 
lent. 

There  Is  evidence  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  nationally  recognized  psy- 
chiatric authorities  and  many  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  all  levels  disagree 
with  this  finding. 

The  previously  mentioned  dissenters. 
Father  Morton  A.  Hill  and  Winfrey  C. 
Llrik.  state  that  this  conclusion  Is  ridicu- 
lous and  that,  in  fact,  "no  adequate 
causal  studies  were  done." 

This  brings  us  to  another  point.  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  that  all  of  the  dis- 
senters criticize  the  limitations  of  the 
research  done  by  the  majority.  Some 
of  these  are  that:  First,  there  were  no 
studies  on  the  long-range  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  pornography:  second,  there 
were  no  in-depth  clinical  studies;  third, 
the  omission  of  studies  on  "pomo-vlo- 
lence"  suggested  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence; 
and.  fourth,  omission  of  research  sug- 
gesting a  significant  amount  of  learning 
occurs  through  watchlnc  and  iTnltettng 
the  behavior  of  otben. 
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The  minority  reports  cite  with  particu- 
larity a  series  of  relevant  studies  which 
they  say  contain  detrimental  evidence 
serious  enough  to  question  the  findings  of 
the  majority. 

The  Commission  downplays  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  increase  in  crime 
and  the  flow  of  this  material.  Yet.  one 
only  needs  to  review  the  staggering  avail- 
able statistics  to  realize  that  crime  and 
the  volume  of  these  materials  are  on  a 
parallel  upswing.  The  overwhelming  bulk 
of  erotica  began  in  the  early  sixties  and 
since  that  time  verified  reported  rapes 
have  been  up  116  percent.  Arrests  for 
rapes  between  1960  and  1969  for  all  ages 
is  up  56.6  percent,  prostitution  and  com- 
mercialized vice  is  up  80  percent.  No  one 
can  deny  these  statistics,  and  they  would 
appear  to  reflect  some  relationship  be- 
tween crime  and  pornography. 

I  fear  that  if  we  allow  and  encourage 
the  flow  of  obscene  material,  there  will 
be  no  stopping  these  sex  offenders.  This 
filth  Is  stimulating  to  them,  they  teed 
on  it.  and  the  Commission  would  gtiar- 
antee  that  they  have  their  fill. 

Although  the  Commission  believes  that 
pornograph}-  does  not  cause  antisocial 
behavior,  they  give  no  serious  or  In-depth 
study  into  problems  normally  considered 
ancillary  to  the  distribution  of  this 
material  such  as  sexual  promlscidty, 
abortion,  divorces,  or  venereal  disease. 

The  VS.  Public  Health  Ser\ice  shows, 
for  example,  than  gonorrhea  veneral  dis- 
ease is  up  76  percent  since  1960.  The  rise 
In  illegitimate  births  since  1940  has  been 
a  catastrophic  350-percent  Increase. 
What  about  these  blights  on  our  citizens? 
Are  they  insignificant  to  this  report?  I 
think  not. 

Mi.  President,  this  body  has  shown 
grave  concern  over  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  our  air,  our  water,  and  our 
other  natural  resources.  To  me.  our 
greatest  and  most  treasured  natural  re- 
source is  our  youth,  for  they  are  the 
repositories  of  whatever  values  or  norms 
we  intend  to  leave  history  and  future 
generations.  We  must  be  concerned  about 
the  "moral  jJOUution "  which  might  well 
inhibit  and  stunt  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  well-being. 

The  Commission  finds  that  constitu- 
tionally we  cannot  restrain  the  flow  of 
this  material  to  adults  In  order  to  halt 
Its  flow  to  minors.  Second,  they  stw- 
gest  that  wide  use  of  this  material  will 
not  affect  the  malleable  minds  of  our 
youth. 

The  Commission  recommendations  in 
this  area,  Mr.  President,  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  They  recommend  only  against 
the  sale  of  pictorial  obscenity  to  chil- 
dren— specifically  exempted  are  printed 
words  or  textural  materials. 

I  seriously  question  the  Commission's 
suggestion  tbat  our  youth,  who  do  not 
have  the  tieneflt  of  mature  sdectlvity, 
will  be  able  to  emotionally  withstand 
flagrant  and  licentious  material  and  be- 
havior. I  agree  with  the  words  of  minor- 
ity member,  Charles  Keating,  when  he 
said: 

at  a  time  wiiaii  the  spread  or  pomogrsphy 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  In  our 
country  and  when  the  moral  fiber  of  our  na- 
Uon  seems  to  be  rapidly  unraveling,  the  daa- 
perale  need  Is  for  enlightened  and  IBUlUgent 
control  of  the  poisons  which  threatan  os — 
not  the  declaration  or  moral  bankruplc;  In- 


herent m  the  repeal  of  the  laws  wlllch  have 
been  the  defense  of  decent  people  against  tise 
pomographers  for  profit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  why  the 
minority  has  charged  that  "the  entire  re- 
port is  suspect  and  lacking  in  credlbD- 
Ity. "  The  tralHc  m  obscenity  is  increas- 
ing each  passing  day,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  majority  report  will  only  open  the 
floodgates  wider  for  the  commercializing 
of  pornography.  They  minimize  the 
volume  of  this  trafBc,  yet  they  putdlsb 
statistics  which  prove  that  the  great 
majority  of  films  showing  in  the  country 
today  have  certain  age  restrictions  be- 
cause of  their  erotic  content.  The  ma- 
jority stales  that  the  previous  estimates 
of  gross  sales  of  literature  in  this  area  are 
exaggerated,  yet  they  find  that  sexually 
oriented  periodicals  alone  grossed  163 
million  dollars  in  1969  retail  sales.  Total 
soles  of  "adult  only"  publications  ac- 
counted for  $70  to  $90  million  in  retail 
sales  in  1969. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 114  million  was  earned  in  re- 
tail mail  sales  in  1969.  Another  $4  to  )10 
million  in  retail  sales  was  realized  in 
foreign  publications.  The  amount  of 
trafficking  of  this  material  is  most  dis- 
turbing, and  the  Commission's  response 
to  the  problem  is  wholly  Inadequate. 

Americans  receive  over  21  billion  pieces 
of  mall  each  year  which  advertise  prod- 
ucts and  solicit  purchases.  The  Commis- 
sion attempts  to  gloss  over  and  to  mini- 
mize the  volume  of  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terials by  stating  that  less  than  OJiS  per- 
cent of  the  21  million  is  of  a  salacious 
nature.  Mr.  President,  this  comes  to  ap- 
proximately 52  million  pieces  a  year,  or, 
m  other  words,  a  full  25  percent  of  our 
people— man,  woman,  and  child— can 
mathematically  expect  to  receive  a  piece 
of  this  unsolicited  garbage  annually. 

Equally  disturbing  Is  the  Commission's 
summary  statement  that  "professional 
workers  In  this  area  of  human  conduct 
generally  believe  that  sexual  materials  do 
not  have  harmful  effects."  The  minority 
members  suggest  that  we  disregard  the 
significance  of  that  statement  because 
it  is  based  on  "a  mall-back  survey  In 
which  only  a  third  of  their  sample  re- 
sponded." They  also  neglect  to  state.  Hill. 
Link,  and  Keating  tell  us,  "that  254  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  had  seen 
cases  where  they  reported  they  had 
found  a  direct  causal  linkage  between  in- 
volvement with  pornography  and  a  sex 
crime,  while  another  324  professianals  re- 
ported seeing  cases  where  such  a  rela- 
tionship was  suspected." 

Mr.  President,  these  inconsistencies 
are  an  unacceptable  infringement  upon 
sound  scientific  methodology,  or,  as  the 
minority  reports: 

What  the  American  people  have  hen  {or 
the  Sa  million  voted  by  Congress,  and  paid  by 
the  taxpayer.  Is  a  shoddy  piece  of  scholarship 
that  wUl  he  quoted  ad  nauseum  by  cultural 
polluters  and  their  attorneys  within  society. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Commission 
had  the  courage  to  recommend  such 
sweeping  reform  based  on  Its  findings,  yet 
are  unwilling  to  accept  full  responsi- 
bility for  their  coneluaiona.  They  state  in 
the  final  sections  of  their  report  that — 

The  Oommlsalon's  effort  to  develop  tnfor- 
mstlon  has  been  limited  by  Ume.  financial 
resources,  and  the  psudty  of  pravloualy  ex- 


utlng  reeeaxch.  Many  of  its  findings  are 
tentative  and  many  quesUona  remain  to  be 
answered.  We  trust  that  our  modeet  pioneer- 
ing work  in  emperlcal  research  Into  severml 
problem  aress  will  help  to  open  the  way  for 
more  extensive  long-term  research  based  on 
more  refined  methods  directed  to  more  rw- 
aned  questions. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  America 
needs  to  protect  its  moral  fiber;  not  tear 
it  asunder  or  subvert  It.  The  lltiertarian 
attitudes  of  this  Commission  are  not 
new.  We  have  seen  them  tiefore,  and 
they  add  up  to  a  consistent  and  perva- 
sive posture  of  t>ermissiveness.  It  runs  as 
a  common  thread  in  arguments  against 
strict  law  enforcement,  against  punish- 
ment for  criminals  and  anarchists  who 
are  bent  on  destroying  our  campuses, 
against  new  tools  to  fight  organized 
crime  and  against  man)'  other  construc- 
tive measures  previously  proposed.  I  can 
only  say  that  such  exaggerated  "sophis- 
ticated permissiveness"  will  lead  to  cer- 
tain further  moral  corruption. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedures were  as  unsound  as  its  substan- 
tive recommendations.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Link  describe  them  in  the  following 
language; 

Using  procedures  wholly  undemocratic,  the 
Commission's  Chairman  has  marched  the 
Commission  from  a  preconcdred  assumption 
along  a  prec^tarted  path  to  a  predefervained 
conclusion. 

Pram  the  outset  the  mandates  of  Con- 
gress were  ignored.  Although  Public  I«w 
90-100  required  that  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  be  elected  by  the  Com- 
mission from  its  members,  a  White 
House  press  release  dated  January  2, 
1968,  reported  that  William  B.  LocUiarl 
tuis  been  "selected"  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  5  months  liefore  the  Com- 
mission even  met. 

The  Commission  from  the  outset  felt  it 
necessary  to  deny  information  to  the 
pubUc.  Although  the  report  admits  that 
several  commissioners  requested  public 
hearings,  a  majority  chose  a  clandestine 
procedure,  arguing  that  public  hearings 
would  not  be  a  likely  source  of  accurate 
data  or  a  a'lse  expendltiu-e  of  its  limited 
resources.  Because  this  body  refused  to 
hear  about  how  the  people  of  this  Nation 
really  felt  about  otiscenlty,  two  of  the 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  eight  cities  of  this  Nation.  Aston- 
ishingly enough,  the  Commission  voted 
not  to  reimburse  these  two  Commission- 
eis  and  refused  to  give  consideration  to 
their  work.  In  the  waning  months  of  the 
Commission's  life.  4  days  of  hearings 
were  held  to  enhance  its  record. 

The  CommlE-slon  was  divided  Into  four 
panels — legal,  effects,  trafBc,  and  positive 
approaches.  Each  of  these  panels  was  to 
study  designated  problems  and  propose  a 
separate  report  to  the  full  Commission. 
Prom  the  conclusions  reached  by  these 
reports,  the  full  Commission  would  make 
Its  recommendations.  A  summary  of  all 
the  panel  reports  and  the  various  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commission  was  tc  be. 
and  is,  printed  in  a  "overview  report." 

The  panel  reports  were  to  represent  an 
accumulation  of  the  Information  ax>d 
evidence  gathered  by  the  individual 
groupe.  At  the  outset  the  Commission 
determined  that  almost  all  of  the  previ- 
ously gathered  matter  was  inconclusive 
and  unempirlcal  in  a^prxMich  and  "had 
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little  anchoring  In  obletUve  evidence." 
To  supplement  their  own  research,  the 
Chairman  and  staff  ot  the  Conmilsslon, 
With  Uie  adnce  and  consent  ol  a  lew  in- 
di\  Idual  Commissioners,  but  not  with  the 
approval  or  knowleage  of  the  whole 
Commission,  contracted  for  various  stud- 
ies to  be  called  ■techiutal  reports." 

Although  this  procedure  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  organization  as  well  as 
providing  a  fair,  logical,  and  educated 
proceduie  to  evolve  recommendations,  it 
apparently  did  not  work  that  way. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Keating  informs  us,  all  the 
Commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  determination  of  what  re- 
search should  be  performed,  the  techni- 
cal reports  were  not  finally  completed  to 
use  as  a  basis  lor  the  panel  reports,  and 
unbeUevable  as  it  may  seem,  the  lour 
panel  reports  were  not  flnalized  prior  to 
when  the  Commission  had  determined  its 
cooclusions  and  recommendations. 

Tlie  situation  became  so  grave  that  a 
mmoritj  member  was  forced  to  file  suit 
against  the  Commission  and  request  the 
Federal  district  court  to  grant  him  ade- 
quate time  to  compose  and  submit  a  mi- 
nority report  as  well  as  adequate  space 
to  print  it.  Never  before,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  history  of  congressionaily 
created  Presidential  commissions,  have 
constitutional  rights  been  so  infringed 
upon  that  one  of  Its  members  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  judicial  reUef. 

This  matter.  Mr.  President,  was  finally 
resolved  by  stipulation,  which  has  been 
flled  with  the  court,  allowing  the  dis- 
senter reasonable  time  and  realistic 
printing  space.  That  same  stipulation 
provides  that  "each  and  every  technical 
report  to  be  printed  and  published  by 
the  Commission  shall  bear  the  following 
legend:  'this  technical  report  has  not 
been  reviewed  or  approved  by  the  full 
Commission.'  This  legend  is  to  be  printed 
on  the  title  page  of  each  report."  It  is 
these  unfinished  and  unreviewed  "tech- 
nical reports"  which  were  the  basis  lor 
the  findings  and  recommendatiODis  of  the 
majority  report 

Minority  members  Hill,  Link,  and 
Keating  find  the  entire  report  "irrelevant 
and  deserving  condemnation  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
Its  citizens  and  its  children."  They  re- 
qi»ested  that  it  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  and  States.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur.  I.  therefore.  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution rejecting  certam  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  and  declar- 
ing that  the  Commission  has  failed  ade- 
quately to  perform  its  statutory  duties 
and  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of 
Congress. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  report  Is 
not  based  on  adequate  research  and  that 
it  requests  sweeping  reform  yet  ignores 
potential  effects  of  long-term  exposure 
to  obsc&ae  and  pornographic  materials. 
The  resolution  apeclflcally  rejects  those 
findings  of  the  Commisslrai;  First,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  Unkmg  exposure  to 
explicit  sexual  materials  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  criminal  behavior:  second, 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  believe  In 
no  censorship  laws;  thlid,  that  repeal  of 
these  laws  will  not  aSeet  or  tnerease  the 
avaOabUlty    of    addlUooal    materials: 


fourth,  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  ex- 
pocure  to  explicit  sexual  materials  ad- 
versely affects  character  or  moral  atti- 
tudes; and  fllth,  that  all  Federal,  State 
and  local  legislation  prohibiting  this  ma- 
terial to  adults  be  repealed.  The  Senate 
would  also  find  that  the  Commission  did 
not  adequately  perform  its  statutory  du- 
ties and  that  their  findings  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  should  not 
be  approved.  If  we  affirm  or  even  recog- 
nize its  unfounded  and  unproven  conclu- 
sions, even  by  silence,  it  will  be  a  direct 
threat  to  this  Nation's  moral,  mental  ana 
physictU  health,  and  it  will  also  have 
been,  on  our  part,  an  abdication  of  our 
duty  to  condemn  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  hi  the  immediate  future  represent 
the  "bible  '  to  those  who  debase  the  true 
meaning  and  functions  of  sex.  to  those 
who  wish  to  perpetuate  excessive  eroti- 
cism, to  those  who  have  a  marked  pre- 
occupation with  sex.  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  subvert  our  values  by  inciting 
immoral  and  antisocial  activity. 

I  recall  a  quote  from  Mr.  Reo  Christen- 
son  which  appeared  on  September  13, 
1970,  in  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
pomt.  Mr.  Christenson  said: 

A  society  can  Loierate  only  so  much  emo- 
tional turmoil,  so  muctl  durupuon.  so  many 
assaults  upon  Its  seuslbiUUes  and  Its  mores. 
At  some  point,  tlie  public's  patience  becomes 
exhausted;  It  cries  "Enough."  Thla  denounce- 
ment may  not  be  far  off  in  America.  When  It 
comes,  the  entertalnjnent  Industry  should  be 
assigned  Its  luU  share  ot  responsibility  In  the 
area  ot  pornographic  preaeatatlona  lor  the 
general  repression  winch  fouows 

Mr.  Christenson  continues: 

A  final  word,  maybe  all  the  "dumb  people" 
are  not  so  dumb  after  all.  Maybe  they  are 
right  In  sensing  tiiat  sea  needs  to  be  treated 
with  some  caution,  that  sexual  privacy  needs 
to  be  preserved  Irom  commercial  contamina- 
tion, that  relations  must  not  be  divested  ot 
all  sexual  sanctity,  all  mystery,  and  reduced 
to  the  level  of  leer  and  titter. 

It  Is  a  dLnurblng  democratic  Idea  that  the 
common  man  just  might  be  smarter,  now  and 
then,  than  many  of  our  avant-garde  intel- 
lectuals. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  have  cbocen 
to  have  laws  regulating  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  and  pornographic  material 
for  close  to  200  years.  Those  laws  were 
based  on  moral  norms,  designed  to  secure 
the  family  structure,  and  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  well  being 
of  all  our  people.  They  may  well  need  to 
be  clarified,  and  jperhaps  even  modified, 
but  they  certainly  need  to  be  retained — 
not  repealed,  as  recommended  by  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing documents: 

Public  Law  90-100. 

A  list  of  the  Commlssloaers  on  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornogra- 
phy. 

A  stipulation  entered  Into  by  Commis- 
sioner Lockhart  and  Commissioner 
Keating. 

Minority  views  of  Commissioners  Hill 
and  Link,  concurred  In  by  Commissioner 
Keating. 

An  editorial  enUtled  "Floodlights  on 
Sex."  published  In  the  National  Observer 
issue  of  October  12,  1970. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 
PuBUC  Law  90-100,  90TB  COMonH,  8.  IM, 

October  J.  I9fl7 
An  act  creating  a  commlsaton  to  be  known  as 
the   Commission   on   Obscenity   and    Por- 
nography 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM  0/ 
Reprcstrntativei  of  tile  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congrets  oMeembled, 

wtMuaia  ow  racr  aND  tieo.aaa'now  or 
roucT 
SaCTlOM  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
trafllc  m  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, la  not  one  wiilcb  can  be  solved  at  any 
one  level  of  government.  The  Federal  Qov- 
emment  liaa  a  responslbUlty  to  Investigate 
the  gravity  of  thu  sltuaUon  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  materials  are  barmful  to 
the  public,  and  particularly  to  minora,  and 
whether  more  eSeoUve  methods  should  be 
devised  to  control  the  transznlaslon  of  sucb 
materials.  The  State  and  local  governments 
have  an  equal  reepouslblilty  in  the  exerolae 
of  their  regtilatory  powers  and  any  attempts 
to  control  thi.^  transmission  should  be  a  co- 
ordinated effort  at  the  various  governmental 
levels.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  tills  Act  to  eetab- 
lish  an  advisory  commission  whoee  purpoee 
ahali  be.  after  a  thorough  study  wtilch  ahail 
Include  a  study  of  the  caxisal  relationship  of 
such  materlBla  to  antisocial  behavior,  to  rec- 
ommend advisable,  appropriate,  effective, 
and  oonatltutional  means  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  traffic  In  otieceuity  and  pornog- 
raphy. 

COMKXSSIOH   ON   OaSCZNTIT   SHD  POaMOGXAPUY 

Sac.  2.  (a)  EsTsaLjsHMzKT. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
be  lEnown  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  ihereinafter  referred  to  aa 
the  "CommlsBlon") ,  whoee  meml>er6  shall 
Include  persons  havmg  expert  knowledge  In 
the  fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  be- 
havior, including  but  not  limited  to  psy- 
cliiatrlsts,  sociologists,  psychologists,  crim- 
inologists, Jurists,  lawyers,  and  others  from 
organizations  and  professions  who  have  spe- 
cial and  practical  competence  or  experience 
with  respect  to  obscenity  laws  and  their  ap- 
plication to  juveniles. 

(b)  MaikiBs3sMip  or  tmk  Cohmissiom. — The 
Commisalon  shall  be  composed  of  eighteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

(C)  VACANcres. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  President. 

(d)  OaoANizATioK  or  CoMsosHiow. — ^The 
Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  memben. 

(e)  QuoavM. — Ten  memben  of  the  Com- 
mission sliaU  constitute  a  qtiorum.  but  five 
members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpoee 
of   taking   testimony   or   mterrogating   wlt- 


coifPKNaaTxoN  or  uxMitsas  or  thx 

COMMISSION 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Mg»jar»a  Emfloyxd  bt  UNtrxD 
STATES.—Membera  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
tjnited  States  shaU  serve  without  oompenaa- 
tlon  In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  aa  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
tlUe  S,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Oovemment  service  employed  Intermittently, 
(b)  OrHza  MEUBcas — Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full-time 
employees  of  the  tinlted  States  shall  each 
receive  976  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
commission.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  aubBlstenee,  aa  authorised  by  section 
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5703  of  title  6.  UDlt«<l  Stales  Code,  for  per* 
sons  in  Che  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermiitently. 

STAFT   OP  TRK   COMHtBStON 

Sec.  4.  Such  personnel  as  the  ODinmlsslon 
deems  necessoiV  m&y  be  appointed  by  the 
Commlsston  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  ch^ter  61  and  subtitle  III  of  chapter  &3  or 
such  title  relating  to  classiflcailon  and  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

DimSS    or    THE    COMMISSION 
SKC.  S.    (a)     IMVESTIGATIOR    AND    RXXrOMMEK- 

DA-noMS. — It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(II  with  the  aid  ol  leading  constitutional 
law  autJbiorltles.  to  analyse  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  control  of  obscenity  and  poruog- 
r^hy:  and  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
dafloltlona  of  obscenity  and  pornogra{>hy: 

(2)  to  aacert&in  the  methods  employed  in 
the  distribution  ol  obscene  and  pornographic 
materials  and  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume  ot  traffic  In  such  materials; 

(3)  to  study  the  effect  of  obecenlty  and 
pornography  upon  the  public,  and  partic- 
ularly minors,  and  lt«  relationship  to  crime 
and  other  antisocial  behavior:  and 

(4)  to  recommend  such  legislative,  admin- 
istrative, or  other  advisable  and  Bpf»oprlat« 
action  as  the  Oommlsslon  deems  neceaaary  to 
regulate  ellectlvely  the  flow  of  such  trafllc. 
without  in  any  way  interfering  uith  con- 
stitutional rights. 

(b)  Rspoar.— The  Commisalon  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Oongresa  Its 
flndlBgs  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  in  no  event  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1970.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ten  days  following  the  submlaslpn  of 
Its  final  report. 

powvas  or  thk  commission 

Sec.  6.  fa)  HKAaiNGS  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  committee  thereof,  may.  for 
ih*  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Aot,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  such  places  within  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission  or  such 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  CONBtJi.TATXOK. — In  carT>'lng  out  Its 
duties  under  the  Act,  the  Commission  shaU 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies.  Oov- 
emon.  attorneys  general,  and  other  repre- 
sentAtlves  of  State  and  local  government  and 
private  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible. 

ic)  0»TAiNiNc  OfTiciAL  Data.— The  Com- 
mlaslon  Is  suthorlEed  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commisalon,  office,  independent  eatab- 
llshment.  or  Instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  dlrect«d.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  to  furnish  such  InfonnaUon. 
suggestions,  esamatee.  and  statistics  direct- 
ly to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)     OWTAININQ    SCIBKTOTC    DATA.^ — Pttf    the 

purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  sdenUflc 
data  and  information  the  Commission  may 
make  contracts  with  universities,  research 
Institutions,  foundations,  laboratories,  hoa- 
pltals,  and  other  competent  public  or  private 
agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  causal 
relationship  of  obscene  material  and  anti- 
social behavior.  Por  such  purpoee.  the  Com- 
mission is  authorised  to  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultant,5  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

COKMISSIOimS — CoHMISSIOir   OK    OlWCXNlTT 
ANO  PoaHOCaAPHT 

Mrs.  Barbara  Scott.  Commissioner.  300  West 
End  Avenue,  New  Tork,  New  York. 


Or.  Frederick  H.  Wagman,  Commissioner 
1407  Lincoln  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

a.  WlUlam  Jones,  CoounisaloDer,  Building 
B  16.  Apt.  7.  New  Slocum  Helghu.  Syracuse 
New  York. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  CODUnlasioner,  St. 
Ignatius  Church,  MO  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
New  York. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Greenwood,  Commissioner. 
1915   Webster,  Topeka.  Kansas 

Mrb.  Cathryn  A.  Spelts,  Commissioner.  414 
Belmont  Avenue,  Bapld  City,  South  Dakota. 

Thomas  D.  GUI,  Commissioner.  370  Sedg- 
wick  Road.   Hartford.   Connecticut. 

Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman.  Commissioner,  2925 
Flamingo  Drive.  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Klapper.  Commlssloaer,  340 
East  57th  Street.  New  York.  New  York. 

William  B  L:x:khari.  Conunlssloner.  4300 
Shoreline   Drive.   Minneapolis    Mlnnesoco. 

Charles  U.  Keating,  Jr.  Cummisslouer.  ISth 
Floor,  Provident  Tcwer.  Cliiclnuati.  Ohio. 

Otto  N*  Larsen.  Commissioner.  5407  Rii- 
venna.  NE.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Dr.  Mom5  A-  Lipton.  Commissioner.  2004 
Lakeshore  Drive.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Marvin  E.  Wolfgang.  Commissioner,  Room 
a03.  3718  Liicust  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
s>'Ivania. 

Freeman  Lewis,  Commissioner,  c  o  Simon 
£  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yozic, 
New  York. 

Edward  E.  Eisoo .  Commlo&i  c  ner.  5131 
Nortlislde  Drive.   N.W..   Atlanta.   Georgia. 

Thomas  C  Lynch.  Commissioner,  98  Clar- 
Inden.  San   Francisco,  California. 

Rev.  Winfrey  C  Link.  Commissioner.  Mc- 
Kendree  Manor.  Hermitage.  Tennessee. 

(US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, civil  action  No.  2671-70) 
Charles    H.    Kkatinc.    Js..    Commissioner, 
Plaxntiff.  r.  Wuuam  B.  Lockhart.  Com- 

MtSSIONEK.    ET  AL..    DETEHDANTS 

STIPUUkTION    or    DISMISSAL 

It  Is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  and 
between  Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr..  Commts* 
sloner.  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography, plalntlfl'  to  this  action  and  Wil- 
liam B  Lockhart,  Chairman.  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  in  behelf  of  thf 
Commlsston  on  Ob&renity  and  Pornography 
hereinafter  called  "Commission"  this  l4th 
day  of  September.   1970  as  follows: 

1.  Each  and  every  technical  report  to  be 
printed  and  publlr.hcd  bv  the  Commission 
shall  bear  the  following  legend:  "This  tech- 
nical r«port  has  not  been  reviewed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Commission  "  This  legend 
is  to  be  printed  on  the  title  page  of  each 
report. 

2.  With  respect  to  each  technical  report 
submitted  by  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Keating.  Jr.  the  foUowtng  legend,  which 
shall  be  printed  on  the  t:tle  page,  shall  ap- 
pear: "This  technical  report  was  submitted 
by  Commissioner  Charles  H-  Keatin;.  Jr  on 
<  date  I  and  has  not  been  reviewed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Commission," 

3.  The  technical  reports  submitted  to  the 
Oommlsslon  by  Commissioner  Keating  on  or 
before  November  1.  1970  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  (300)  pages,  double-spaced  type, 
8'4  X  11.  shall  be  prlnt-ed  by  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  along  with  all  other  technical 
reports  of  the  Commission  and  abaU  be  In- 
cluded In  the  same  set  of  volumes. 

4.  The  report  of  Commissioner  Keating  to- 
gether with  copies  shall  be  delivered  by  Com- 
missioner Keating  to  the  Commlsaton  on  or 
before  6  P.M..  September  3D.  IBTO  and  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  rtxteen  (316t 
pages,  double-spaced,  type.  8^  x  II.  There- 
after Commissioner  Keating's  report  and 
other  reports  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
delivered  together  by  the  Commission  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ap- 
propriate officers  of  the  Congress. 

6.  The  report  of  Commissioner  Keating 
shall  be  published  with  the  other  separate 


statements  of  otlier  Commissioners  aa  a  part 
of  the  total  ComLmlsslon  report. 

6  All  technical  reports  available  to  the 
Commission  .shall  t^e  made  available  to  Com- 
missioner Keating  by  5  PJd.  this  14th  day  of 
Sopt«mi3er  1970.  Other  technical  reports  sliall 
be  made  available  to  Commissioner  Keating 
upon  receipt  by  the  Commission. 

7.  The  final  version  of  the  Commlsston  re- 
port and  the  final  version  of  the  {our  Panel 
Reports  shall  be  made  available  to  Commis- 
sioner Keating  by  6  PM.  this  14th  day  ol 
September,  1970. 

8.  All  art  work  and  slngle-apaced  matter 
utilized  by  Commissioner  Keating  in  his  re- 
port and  technical  reports  shall  be  prepared 
at  Commissioner  Keatlngs  expense  In  such 
form  as  will  be  acceptable  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  inclusion  vrtth  the  Com- 
mission report  and  statements  of  other 
Commissioners, 

9.  OommiSBloner  Keating  «-iU  secure  and 
provide  to  the  Commission  copyright  releases 
where  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  stipulation  and 
agreement,  the  Clerk  of  Court  will  please 
dismiss  this  action. 

Charles  H.  Kvating.  Jr., 
CommUsiofier,  Coffi-mi$sion  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography. 

WnXIAK    B.    LoCKHABT. 

Choirman,  CommissioB  o^  Obscenity  and 
Pornography. 

RicaAHS   M.    BEtTsca, 
W.  Btamfxbud  Jobnson. 

CounjreZ  for  Plaintiff. 
JoaspB    M.    Haemoh. 
Assistant     VS.    Attorney,    Counsel    for 
Defendant:    WnxiAK   6.    Ix>cilhabt. 

Text  op  MiNOsrrT  Repost  or  the  Commis- 
sioK  ON  OBScEJfrrr  akd  PoaKoasAPHT 

f  Report  of  Commt^loners  Morton  A.  Hill. 
3.J..  and  Winfrey  C.  Unk:  concurred  In  by 
Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr.'  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  i 

OV^VXEW 

The  Commission's  majority  report  ts  a 
M'lgna  Carta  for  the  pomogrnpber. 

It  is  slanted  and  biased  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing the  buslneas  of  ob*c«nlty  and  pornog- 
raphy, which  the  Commission  was  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  to  regulate. 

The  Oommlsslon  leadership  and  majority 
recommend  that  most  existing  legal  barriers 
between  society  and  pomofTophy  be  puUed 
down.  In  so  doing,  the  Commission  goes  far 
beyond  its  mandate  and  assumes  the  role  of 
counsel  for  the  tilth  merchant^ — a  role  not 
assigned  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  leadership  and  majority 
recommend  repeal  of  obscenity  law  for  "oon- 
sentlng  adults."  It  goes  on.  then,  to  recom- 
mend legislation  for  minors,  public  display 
,ind  thrusting  of  pornography  on  persons 
through  the  malls. 

The  American  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  ts  precisely  the 
situation  as  It  exists  In  Denmark  today.  The 
Commlaslon.  In  short,  is  presumptuonsly 
recommending  that  the  United  States  foUow 
Denmark's  lead  in  giving  pornography  free 
rein. 

We  feel  impelled  to  issue  this  report  In 
vigorous  dissent. 

The  cancloslons  and  recommendations  in 
the  majortry  report  win  be  found  deeply 
ofTenelve  to  Congress  and  to  lens  of  millions 
of  .'Americans  And  whftt  the  American  people 
do  not  knora-  is  that  the  scanty  and  manipu- 
lated evidence  contained  within  thla  report 
Is  wholly  inadequate  to  support  the  conclu- 
sions and  sustain  the  recommends Uoos. 
Thus,  both  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are.  In  our  view,  fraudulent. 

What  the  American  people  have  here  for 
the  two  tnllllon  dollarE  voted  by  Congress. 


*Mr.  Keating,  while  ooDcurrlng  in  this  re- 
port Is  preparing  a  separate  dissent. 
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and  p»l<l  by  the  t»ip«T«T.  n  •  sHodcly  ple« 
ot  scholarship  thmt  will  be  quoted  ad  nameam 
by  cultural  poUutera  and  their  attorneja 
within  society. 

The  fundamental  "flndlng"  on  wbleb  the 
entire  report  !•  bMWl  la:  that  "empinoal 
research"  has  come  up  with  "no  reUable 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  exposnie  v>  «- 
pUcltIv  seiual  materials  plays  a  slgnlBcant 
role  In  the  causation  oT  delinquent  or  crim- 
inal behartoT  among  youth  or  adulta.- 

The  Inference  from  this  sUtement,  !.«., 
pornography  U  harmless.  Is  not  only  inaup- 
portable  on  the  slanted  evidence  presented: 
It  Is  preposterous.  How  Isolate  one  factor 
and  say  It  causes  or  doee  not  cause  criminal 
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oum  rosrtioM 

We  stand  In  Bgrnment  with  the  Congrwa 
of  the  tjDlted  Statee:  the  imfflc  tn  obscenity 
and  pornography  la  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. 

We  believe  that  pornography  has  an  eroa- 
Ing  effect  on  aodety.  on  public  morality,  on 
respect  for  human  worth,  on  ettltudea  to- 
ward family  love,  on  cultnre. 

We  believe  U  ta  imposalble.  and  totally 
unnecessary,  to  nttcmpt  to  prove  or  disprove 
a  cause-effect  relationship  between  pornog- 


otni  izpoar 
To  the  end  that  Congrcsa  asked  for  rec- 
ommendations to  regulate  the  traffic  In  ob- 
scenity and  pornography,  w  will— at  the 
close  of  tills  report— as  much  as  II  is  in  our 
power,  carry  out  the  mandAte  given  us  by 
the  Congress  to  analyze  the  laws  on  obscen- 
ity (sea  Appendices),  recommend  deflniUons. 
and  recommend  such  legislative,  administra- 
tive and  other  advisable  or  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  regulate  effectively  and  constltutlon- 
aliy  the  traffic  m  obscenity  and  pornogrftph> 
In  addition,  we  wUl  point  up  'he  aatonlah- 
Ing  bias  of  the  Commission  majority  report 
by  presenting  to  the  President,  the  Congrest 


raphy  and  crlratnsl  behavior. 

Se«  education,   recommended   so  strongly  „,^.3^„^,„_  ,„ ^ 

by  the  majority.  iB  the  panacea  for  those  who  j;^^*' ^^^^  American  people,  a  hiswry  of  the 

^^  ^r  ..  ^»«s„.  -. advocat*  llc<nse  In  media.  The  rt^on  bu«-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^f  the  Commission,  and  a  brief  re- 

behavior?  Bow  determine  that  one  book  or      ggsts  sei  education,   with   a   plaint  lor  vxe  ^^   ^^   ^^^   heretofore  secret  operation   u( 

one  film  caused  one  man  to  commit  rape  or      dearth  of  instructors  and  materials.  It  notes  fj^  commission 

murder?  A  mans  entire  life  goea  into  one      ih^t  thr^  schools  have  used  'hard-core  por-  ^^  ^^^^  document  Commission  bias  and 

nography"  in  training  potenUal  instructors.  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^,  Effects,  on  which  the 


criminal  act.  No  one  factor  can  be  said  to 
have  caused  that  act. 

The  Oommlaalon  has  deliberately  and  care- 
fully avoided  coming  to  gripe  with  the  basic 
underlying  issue.  The  government  Interest 
in  regulating  porongraphy  has  always  related 
primarily  to  the  prevention  of  moral  cor- 
ruption and  «ot  to  prevention  of  overt  crim- 
inal acta  and  conduct,  or  the  protection  of 
pervona  from  being  shocked  and/or  offended 
The  basic  question  is  whether  and  to  what 
estent  society  may  csT«bUsh  and  maintain 
certain  moral  standards.  If  it  la  conceded 
lh*t  society  has  a  legitimate  concern  In 
maintaining  moral  standards.  It  follows  log- 
ically that  govertiment  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  at  least  attempting  to  protect 
such  standards  against  any  source  which 
threatens  them. 

The  Oommlaalon  import  simply  Ignorea  this 
l»ue.  and  relegates  government's  Intersat  to 
Ultle  more  than  a  footnote — passing  It  off 
with  the  extremist  cUche  that  it  la  "un- 
wlae"  for  government  to  attempt  to  legislate 
morality  Obaoenlty  law  In  no  w»y  le«la- 
lates  individual  morality,  but  provide*  pro- 
tection for  public  morality-  The  Supreme 
C*>urt  itaelf  has  never  denied  society's  In- 
terest in  maintaining  moral  standartls,  but 
has  Instead  ruled  for  the  protection  of  th« 
"social  interest  in  order  and  morality." 

The  Commission  report  Ignores  another 
basic  l»ue:  the  phrase  "utterly  without  re- 
deeming Bodal  value."  This  language  h«a 
been  propagnndliied  by  extremists  and  proflt- 
seekefs.  and  It  is  so  propagandlwd  In  this 
report  as  being  the  Uw  of  the  land.  It  la  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  since  no  Supreme  Court 
ever  voiced  suoh  an  opinion,  yet  thla  arro- 
neous  conc«pt  has  been  built  Into  the  st«t- 
ntes  of  the  states  as  a  result  of  extremists  as- 
serting that  it  la  a  necessary  "test"  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  erroneous 
oonception  has  led  to  a  Ta«  upsurge  in  the 
craflic  in  pornography  in  the  past  four  yean. 
The  fact  Is.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
opinion  of  three  Judges,  binding  on  no  one. 
neither  court  nor  legislature. 

In  sum,  the  conclusions  and  recoaunrada- 
tlons  of  the  Commlaslon  majority  repreaent 
the  preconceived  views  of  the  chairman  and 
hla  appointed  counsel  thst  the  Oommlaalon 
should  arrive  at  those  conclusions  most  ootn- 
patlhle  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  American 
Civil  Ubertlee  tJnlon.  Both  men  alngle- 
mJndedly  steered  the  Commlaslon  to  thla  06- 
Jecilve- 

in  the  interest  of  truth  and  understand- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  policy 
of  ACLU  bas  been  that  obscenity  is  protected 
speech.  Mr.  Lockhart.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
American  CMl  LlbertleB  tTnlon.  Mr.  Bender, 
hla  general  counsel.  Is  an  executive  of  the 
Philadelphia  Clvi!  Ubertlee  Union. 

The  two  million  dollan  voted  by  Congress 
have  gone  primarily  to  "scholars"  who  would 
return  conclusions  amendable  to  the  extreme 
and  minority  views  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  Ur. 
Bender  and  the  ACLU. 


The  report  does  not  answer  the  question  that       ^^^  npon  ia  baaed,  and  lii  the  Legal  area 
comes  to  mind  Immediately:  Will  theee  in-  ..'^   .        . — > „w--*  »«  «,.. 


structors  not  bring  the  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy into  the  grammar  schools?  Many  other 
quesUons  are  left  unanswered:  How  assure 
that  the  instructor's  moral  or  ethical  code 
(or  lack  of  samei  will  not  be  communicated 
to  children?  Shouldn't  parents,  not  children, 
be  the  recipients  of  aex  education  courses? 

Children  cannot  grow  in  love  if  they  are 
trained  with  pornography.  Pornography  Is 
loveless;  It  degrades  the  human  being,  reduces 
him  to  the  level  of  animal.  And  11  this  Com- 
mission majority  "a  recommendations  are 
heeded,  there  will  be  a  glut  of  pornography 
for  teachers  and  children. 

In  contrast  to  the  Commission  report's 
amazing  statement  that  "public  opinion  in 
America  does  not  support  the  impoeltlon  of 
legal  prohibitions  upon  the  consensual  dis- 
tribution" of  pornography  to  adults,  we  And. 
as  ft  result  of  public  hearings  conducted  by 
two  of  the  undersigned  in  eight  cities 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  favor  tighter  con- 
trols. Twenty-Hx  out  of  twenty-seven  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  In  New  York  City  ex- 
pressed concern  and  asked  for  remedial 
measures.  Witnesses  were  a  cross-eecUon  of 
the  community,  ranging  from  members  of 
the  judiciary  to  members  of  women's  clubs. 
This  pattern  was  repeated  In  the  dtlea  of 
New  Orleans,  Indianapolis.  Chicago,  Salt  Lake 
Olty,  San  Franclaco.  Waehtngton.  DC,  and 
Buffalo.  (And  yet.  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission majority  bases  his  entire  position  for 
legalization  on  the  astounding  "finding"  of 
the  Commission  survey  that  "no  more  than 
35  «t  of  our  people  favor  adult  controls  In 
the  field  of  obscenity  in  the  abeence  of  some 
demonstrable  social  evil  related  to  lU  pres- 
ence and  use.") 

Additionally,  law  enforcement  officers  tes- 
tifying at  the  Hill-Link  hearings  were  unan- 
imous In  d-clarlng  that  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  is  a  serious  one 
They  complained  that  law  enforcement  ts 
hampered  by  the  "utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  value"  Unguage.  The  Commis- 
sion's own  survey  of  prosecuting  attorney- 
indicates  that  73%  of  prosecutors  polled  aaid 
that  "social  value"  la  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle to  prosecution.  The  decision  not  to 
prosecute  is  usually  a  manlfcatatlon  of  thi2 
obstacle.  This  figure  and  information  is 
strangelv  missing  from  the  report's  "Over- 
view of  Findings." 

We  point  also  to  the  results  of  a  Oallup 
poll .  published  In  the  summer  of  IMS. 
JElRbty-flve  out  of  everv  100  adults  inter- 
viewed ."^aid  they  favored  stricter  state  and 
local  lavrs  dealing  with  pornography  sent 
through  the  malls,  and  78  of  every  100 
wanted  stricter  laws  on  the  sort  of  maga- 
dnea  and  newspapers  available  on  news- 
stands. 

We  believe  government  must  legislate  to 
regulate  pornography,  in  order  to  protect  the 
-social  interest  In  order  and  morality" 


where  the  American  people  are  asked  to  ac- 
cept a  mlaieading  philosophy  of  law. 

1.    HISTOBT    or    CaXATION    OF    COMUIBSION 

Por  several  years  prior  to  1967  legislation 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Ob5cenity  an- 
Pornography  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress. Ii  passed  the  Senate  each  time,  and 
each  lime  died  In  House  Committee. 

Legislation  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  reads 
the  Plrst  Amendment  In  an  absolutist  way 
(cf.  Annual  Report.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  July  1.  1865  to  January  II.  l»67. 
page  0).  Their  position  that  "obecenlty  aa 
murh  as  any  other  form  of  speech  or  press,  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Plra: 
Amendment."  can  be  found  in  an  amicus 
brief  m  JacobeUia  v.  Ohio.  19M.  amon;? 
others. 

In  1»«7.  however,  the  feeling  of  the  Con- 
gress was  such  that  legislation  to  create  a 
Commlaslon  was  certain  to  pass.  Now.  the 
ACLU  suategy  changed.  In  April  of  that  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Civil  Ubertlea  Union  testified  on 
such  legislation  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

He  called  for  "scientific  studies"  in  effects 
on  the  part  of  such  a  Oommlsslon,  and  main- 
tained that  the  public  and  private  groups 
should  not  be  Involved  in  the  workings  of 
the  Commission. 

A  bill  to  create  the  Commission  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  in  May  of  1867.  The 
bin  made  no  mention  of  effects  studies,  and 
drew  for  membership  from  both  houses  of 
Congress,  from  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, education,  media,  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral, prooecuton  and  law  enforcement,  ft 
provided  for  public  hearings  and  power  of 
subpoena. 

The  bUl  which  ultimately  passed  the  Con- 
gress called  for  effects  studies,  drew  hesvlly 
from  the  behavioral  sciences  for  member- 
ship, and  the  power  of  subpoena  had  been 
removed.  In  other  words,  It  was  considerably 
weakened,  and  much  more  In  line  with  the 
libertarian  concept  of  such  a  Commission. 

A  White  House  press  release  dated  Janu- 
ary a.  1968  reported  that  William  B.  Lock- 
hart  had  been  "selected"  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  although  public  law  90-100 
mandated  that  a  chairman  and  vloe-chalr- 
man  be  elected  by  the  Commission  from 
among  Its  msmbers. 

Five  months  later,  the  Commission  met  for 
the  first  time.  After  five  months,  dtxrlng 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  had  laid  much  ground- 
work, talking  "effects"  with  several  unlver- 
slttee.  the  Commission  voted  to  siBrm  his 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  present  as  an  ofoserrer, 
at  an  sessions  of  the  first  Commlslon  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Paul  Bender,  who  was  later  retained 
as  general  counsel  to  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Lockhart  has  long  contended  that 
scientific  proor*  of  harmful  affects  la  needed 
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before  an  Item  can  be  adjudged  obscene. 
(See  Lockhart-MeClure  arUclse.  U.  of  Minn. 
TAW  Bev.)  This  reaaoiLlng,  followed  to  Its 
logical  conclusion,  would  have  all  obscenity 
laws  repealed,  for  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
prove  that  one  book  or  one  film  caused  one 
person  to  commit  an  antl-soclal  ace  or  a 
crlma.  No  court,  nor  any  legislature,  has  ever 
dscnanded  such  "sciendflc  proor'  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Lockhart  and  his  civil  liber- 
tarian confreres. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  Conunlsslon 
and  the  "selection"  of  the  Chairman,  no 
further  word  was  heard,  to  our  knowledge, 
ftom  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  until  October 
of  1960.  when  the  some  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Postal  Operations.  This  time. 
he  urged  that  no  leglalatlon  against  pornog- 
raphy be  enacted  unt^I  the  Issuance  of  the 
CommisHon  report. 

The  Commlaslon  thus  had  its  beginning  In 
bias  and  never  changed  course.  Using  pro- 
cedures wholly  undemocratic,  the  Commis- 
sion Chairman  has  marched  the  Commission 
from  a  preconceived  assumption  along  a  prc- 
charted  path  to  a  predetermined  conclusion. 
n.  opaaanoN  or  comuisszon 
At  thla  first  meeting  of  the  Oommlsslon. 
the  Chairman  asked  for  ^'oonfldentlallty"  or 
secrecy  on  the  part  o^  the  members.  The 
commission  concurred/' 

No  fay-taws  have  bver  been  drawn  up  to 
our  knowledge  No  parliamentary  procedure 
has  been  observed.  "ITiere  has  not  been  a  call 
for  approval  or  amendment  of  mloutee.  dis- 
tributed by  mail.  Because  of  this,  one  of  the 
undersigned  asked  that  meetings  be  taped  or 
recorded.  This  request  was  refused. 

Agenda  for  Commission  meetings  and  for 
panel  meetings  were  prepared  by  a  hand- 
picked  staff,  and  received  shortly  before 
meetings,  giving  Oommlsslon  members  little 
time  for  preparation. 

Two  or  three  members  who  were  In  ob- 
vious and  open  disagreement  with  the  Com- 
mlaslon leadership  was  all  but  excluded 
from  participation.  From  the  beginning, 
Commlaslon  members  heard  only  one  view- 
point; seldom  hearing  alternatives. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  the  Com- 
mission under  Its  leadership  had  consistently 
refuaed  to  go  to  the  public  and  hear  other 
views  firsthand,  two  Commissioners  con- 
ducted public  bearings  at  their  own  ex- 
pense In  eight  cities  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  completion  of  the  hearings  of  Com- 
mlBflloners  Hill  and  Link  the  Commission 
voted  to  refuse  them  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses Incurred,  deciding  Co  hold  two  "offl* 
clal"  hearings  lest  their  report  not  receive 
public  acceptance.  (Note  above  the  libera- 
tarlan  specification  that  the  public  should 
not  be  Involved  in  the  workings  of  such  s 
Commission.  Note  also  Commission  majority 
explanation  for  not  having  conducted  hear- 
ings until  the  end  of  the  Commission's  life  ) 
Commla^lonera  themselves  were  not  put 
Into  direct  contact  with  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity in  the  eonerete  A  few  films  were 
shown  at  the  first  meeting;  samples  were 
"available."  but  no  Commissioner  was  asked 
to  beoome  conversant  with  the  problem  in 
the  concrete,  so  that  he  could  be  equipped 
to  make  Judgments. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Commission  was 
summarily  divided  into  four  "working" 
paneU.  Panel  members  were  not  aware  of 
what  was  transpiring  In  other  panels,  except 
for  oral  reports  at  meetlngR  and  brief  writ- 
ten reports  distributed  by  mall. 

Full  Commission  meetings  were  held  ap- 
proximately every  other  month  In  the  begln- 
Ing.  Howe^'er.  from  October  1969  to  March 
1070  there  was  a  lapee  of  firs  months  between 
fun  meetings. 


ax.  caxTWuK  or  comasaXDN  BKBAVioaaL 


Dr.  Victor  B.  Cllne,  University  of  Utah 
psychologist  and  specialist  In  social  science 
research  methodology  and  statistics,  has 
called  the  Commission's  Effects  Panel  Be- 
port — upon  which  the  majority  report  and 
its  recommendations  are  based — a  "scientific 
scandal." 

Dr.  Cllne  is  the  author  of  over  40  pub- 
Ushed  research  papers,  principle  Investigator 
on  a  number  of  research  projects  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health.  Offices  of  Educa- 
tion, etc.  He  teaches  courses  In  clinical,  ex- 
perimental and  child  psychology,  and  Is  a 
practicing  clinical  psychologist. 

Testifying  before  the  Commission  In  Los 
Angeles  on  Msy  4.  Dr.  Cllne  called  for,  and 
has  since  repeatedly  called  for,  the  assem- 
blage of  an  unbiased  panel  of  scientists  to 
<a)  evaluate  the  original  research  sponsored 
by  the  Commission,  and  (b)  assess  what  con- 
clusions might  legitimately  be  drawn  from 
the  assembled  evidence.  The  Commission 
leadership  and  majority  have  Ignored  his  re- 
quest. In  view  of  this,  the  signers  of  this  dis- 
senting report  asked  Dr.  Cllne  to  serve  as  an 
unpaid  consultant.  He  agreed  to  do  so.  in 
the  Interest  of  scientific  honesty  and  truth. 
Following  is  Dr.  CUne's  evaluation  of  the 
Commission  report,  Effects  Panel  report,  and 
"findings."  > 

A  careful  review  and  study  of  the  Com- 
mission majority  report,  their  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  and  the  empirical  re- 
search studies  on  which  they  were  baaed,  re- 
veal a  great  number  of  serious  fiaws  and 
grave  shortcomings.  There  are  so  many,  In 
fact,  that  the  entire  report  is  sui^iecl  and 
lacking  in  credibility. 

Beaders  of  the  majority  report  are  at  the 
"mercy"  of  the  writers  of  that  report,  and 
must  assume  that  evidence  Is  being  presented 
fairly  and  in  good  faith  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  This  Is  also  true  for  most  Commission 
members  themselves.  It  should  be  stated  that 
members  of  the  Ccmimlaslon  Minority  were 
allowed  to  look  at  most  of  the  Commission- 
sponsored  85  research  studies  but  only  after 
repeated,  dogged  requests.  And  then  a  num- 
ber were  finally  and  most  reluctantly  re- 
leased to  them  perilously  close  to  the  Com- 
mission-set deadline  for  this  dissent. 

A  number  of  the  research  studies  upon 
which  the  report  Is  based  suggest  significant 
relationships  between  pornography,  sexual 
devlancy  and  promiscuity.  Tet,  time  and 
again  data  suggesting  thla  linkage  are  omit- 
ted or  "concealed."  Findings  from  seri- 
ously flawed  research  studies  or  findings 
vrhlch  do  not  follow  fron>  the  data  are 
frequently  presented  as  fa<i  without  men- 
tioning their  very  serious  Unxttatlons  The 
scholarship  In  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
in  short,  is  unusually  shoddy-  Since  most 
of  their  studies  are  unpublished  It  will  be 
virtually  hnpoaslble  for  any  interested  so- 
cial scientists  to  adequately  critique  their 
report — at  least  at  the  present  time. 

A  typical  example  of  omission  ts  fotmd  Ln 
a  OommlsBion -contracted  study  by  Alan  Ber- 
ger  and  associates  in  Illinois.  In  the  study, 
they  surveyed  473  adoleeoenta.  prlmartly  In 
the  age  range  of  14-18  (from  working  class 
backgrounds)  with  an  extensive  question- 
naire which  asked  questions  about  their  ei- 
posuro  to  pornography,  their  sexual  behavior, 
etc.  In  carefully  reviewing  theee  findings,  It 
ts  distressing  to  note  that  those  data  not 
**favDnible"   to   the   Commission   leadership 


and  majority  point  of  view  are  either  pl»yed 
down  or  not  mentioned. 

In  the  study  of  the  47S  high  schools  stu- 
dents, they  found  a  relationship  between 
frequency  of  seeing  movies  depicting  sexual 
intercourse  and  the  adolescent  engaging 
111  intercourse  (their  table  46.  page  101  Is 
duplicated  in  part  below.) 

FRCQUENCY  OF  SEEING  MOVIES  OEWCTING  SEXUAL  iHTER- 
COURSi 


'Slnoe  the  mln<^ty  wws  allowed  only  a 
tlEolted  sittount  of  space  to  respond  to  tba 
Final  Report  and  the  4  Panel  Reports  this 
critique  will  necessarily  be  very  limited  and 
deal  only  with  some  of  the  flaws  and  limita- 
tions fimmd. 
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This  data  Is  In  the  Commission- Ananoed 
technical  report,  but  Is  not  discussed*  or 
presented,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
Important  bearing  cm  the   'effects  "  question. 

One  example  of  improper  reporting  of  re- 
se^ch  results  is  found  in  Chapter  V  of  the 
Effects  Panel  Report.  Here  the  Conuniialca 
majority  states: 

"A  comi>arlson  sttidy  of  39  delinquents 
and  S9  non -delinquent  youth  (Bernlng- 
bausen  &  Faunce,  1064)  found  no  significant 
differences  between  these  groups  in  the  num- 
ber of  'sensational'  (obscene )  books  they 
tiad  read.  Non-delinquent  youth  were  some- 
what more  likely  (76":^)  than  delinquent 
youth  (56%)  however,  to  report  having  read 
at  least  one  'possibly  srotlc'  book." 

What  the  Commission  majority  does  not 
tell  Che  reader  Is  that: 

(a)  A  significantly  greater  number  of  de- 
Unjquent  boys  (than  non-delinquent)  had 
read  two  or  more  adults  books  (with  erotic 
content);  and  a  greater  number  of  delin- 
quents had  read  three  or  more  erotic  books 
than  the  non-delinquents. 

(b)  The  authors  of  this  particular  reaeamb 
concluded  that  their  primary  measuring  in- 
strument (Which  determined  what  books 
were  actually  read)  was  unreliable.  So  the 
results  appear  to  be  worthlsas  and  should 
not  be  clteid. 

The  vrriters  of  the  Commission  report 
make  three  errors:  (a)  Tliey  cite  data  to 
prove  a  point  from  a  worthless  study. 

(b)  They  do  not  tell  the  reader  that  ths 
study  is  flawed. 

(c)  They  preaent  only  that  svldence  which 
favors  their  point  of  view.  They  faU  to  cite 
contrary  findings. 

Readers  who  will  never  read  the  original 
study  will  assume  that  the  writers  of  the 
report  are  honestly  supplying  oooiplete  data. 
This  Is  not  the  case. 

The  majority  rep<^  of  the  Oomxnlsalon  bas 
made  recommendations  which  Involve  repeal 
of  all  laws  pertaining  to  sale  or  distribution 
of  pornogr^hy  lo  adults,  and  the  same  for 
children  (except  for  pictorial  materials). 

However,  whenever  sweeping  changes  m 
soclaj  policy,  laws,  regulations,  etc.  are  rec- 
ommended, changes  which  might  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's  citizens. 
the  burden  of  proof  for  demonstrating  "no 
barm"  or  "no  adverse  results"  la  ordinarily 
thought  to  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the  inno- 
vators. The  innovators,  the  Commlaslon  ma- 
>ority,  in  this  case,  bare  not  adequately  dem- 
onstrated "no  harm."  and  in  fact  have  re- 
peatedly "withheld"  evidence  suggesting 
negative  effects,  or  pocenti&l  deleterious  con- 
sequences of  being  exposed  to  pornography. 

A  number  of  brief  comments  should  be 
made  about  the  resear^  evtdeace  which  the 
Commission  staff  assembled  and  led  them  to 
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conclude  that  they  1>»<1  "(ound  no  evidence 
to  date  thJi  eiixistire  to  eipUdt  sexual  mate- 
rials plavs  a  signiacant  role  In  the  caaaauon 
ot  delinquent  or  criminal  behavior  among 
youth  or  adults  ...  or  that  eipoeure  to 
erotic  materlate  Is  a  (actor  m  the  cuueatlon 
or  eex  crimes  or  sex  delinquency."  when  no 
adequate  casual  studies  were  don*.  And 
again— It  should  be  emphasiied :  To  say  "loc 
(lore  no  crUJence,"  as  they  do.  1»  not  auBl- 
cient  when  one  is  recommending  major 
change.^  In  uw  and  social  policy  which  might 
effec:  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's 
cltlxens. 

1.  .Vo  Lonyitudlna/  Studies  There  were  no 
longitudinal  studies  contracted  by  the  Com- 
miailon.  studying  the  long-range  effects  on 
'exual  activities,  sex  offenses,  changes  in 
moral  valuea.  etc.  nearly  all  itudlea  Involyed 
covered  only  a  tew  days  or  tveelts  or  less  i  and 
in  many  cases  only  an  hour  or  twol. 

2  .Vo  Cllnfcoj  Sliulics.  There  were  no  In- 
depth  clinical  studies  of  Indiylduali  aaaess- 
in?  the  Impact  of  use  of  pornography  on  at- 
tliude-*  sex  offenses,  character,  antl-aoelal. 
or  other  types  of  tjehavlor. 

3.  OmisJion  o/  Xtudici  on  -Porno-Vio- 
tence."  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  prtilJ- 
lem  ol  porno-ylolence  where  pornography 
and  violence  ate  linked  together  in  Action 
and  In  morion  pictures.  This  omission  Is  par- 
nculariv  surprUlns:  slnre  the  C<nnmiaslon 
focused  niost  heavily  on  -effects"  and  in  view 
of  the  findings  In  the  Final  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotnmlaslon  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  (19881  which  link  vUual 
presentations  of  violence  to  aggressive  act- 
ing-out behavior.  Their  findings  would  ap- 
pear to  have  some  Important  implications 
for  situations  where  violence  and  pornog- 
raphv  are  combined  (eg.,  sexual  abuse,  as- 
sault, ewt.  directed  toward  the  temalel. 

4  Omusion  of  Studies  and  Krfdence  in 
"fmllofire  teamfns"  ^reo  There  la  an  omis- 
sion Of  research,  concern  or  even  dlacueaion 
or  studies  m  the  area  of  Unlutive  and  social 
learning  by  such  investigators  as  Albert 
Bandura  and  his  aseoclates  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Since  this  body  of  research  suggesU 
that  a  significant  amotint  of  learning  occurs 
through  watching  and  Imitating  the  be- 
havior of  others,  this  would  logically  appear 
to  have  great  relevance  to  any  pornography 
effects"  stutllea 

If  Bandura's  work  (as  well  as  others  In 
this  areal  have  any  vaUdlty.  It  would  suggest 
that  certain  types  of  pomogTaphy.  involving 
whole  sequences  of  behaviors,  probably  would 
effect  some  Individuals  If  they  saw  It  con- 
sistently modeled  on  the  screen  or  in  flctmn 
In  view  of  this  type  of  evidence  »nd  findings 
presented  by  the  Bandura  "school"  It  wou'd 
seem,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  Commission 
staff  wtnild  indicate  some  cautions  or  con- 
cerns. There  are  none  when  one  retule  their 
recommendations. 

5.  Orcr  Relianrf  on  Qftfanonnairf  and 
Verbal  Self-Beport  Date  Nearly  all  of  the 
studies  piesented  In  evidence  relied  heavily 
on  "verbal  self  report"  without  outside  ver- 
ification A  number  of  factors  can  make  this 
data  suspect,  and  caution  must  be  exercised 
lai  Subjects  may  consciously  falsify  or  dl.^- 
tort.  fbl  Questions  in  the  sexual  area  In  par- 
ticular could  lead  to  defenslveneaa.  distor- 
tion, or  "protective  dishonesty"  of  responsea. 
tci  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
slight  changes  In  wording  a  question  can 
make  major  differences  In  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  will  restx>nd  "yea"  or  agree  with  It 
This  was  demonstrated  In  this  study  In  a 
moet  dramatic  faahion.  when  in  the  Com- 
mlBBSon-sponaored  national  survey  of  a  na- 
tional sample  by  Abelson.  only  Mt  of  the 
mala  admitted  that  pornography  aexually 
roused  them  vs.  TJf^r  agreeing  to  this  in  the 
Klniey  studlce.  Whom  can  you  bellevef  (d> 
Confusingly  written  questions  or  difficult  vo- 
cabulary frequently  render  your  data  uaelaas. 
Thus  when  in  one  study  cited  40%  of  a  male 
prison  group  denied  ever  having  a  "semial 
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Drg&sm."  their  response  was  most  probttbly 
due  to  not  knowing  what  the  word  "orgasm" 
meant. 

The  CumnOsslon  wrtters  tend  to  treat  all 
■verbal  report"  as  fact,  and  when  there  are 
discrepancies  they  tend  to  consider  aa  sig- 
nificant only  that  data  which  lavora  their 
polDt  ot  view. 
Example: 

Harris  PoU  (1960) .  76%  of  US.  wanU  por- 
nography outlawed. 

Gallup  Poll  (19691:  SS^r  of  U.S.  favor 
stricter  laws  on  pornography. 

Commission  Study  (1970):  2*79  of  U.S. 
viewed  lAbelsoni  pornography  as  a  serious 
problem. 

However,  when  one  looks  at  the  question 
which  Abelson  asked  in  thU  Commission- 
financed  study.  It  is  not  dliOcult  to  see  why 
he  came  up  with  such  a  low  percentage: 
"Would  you  please  Cell  me  what  you  think 
axe  the  two  or  three  most  serious  problems 
facing  tha  country  today?"  It  la  doubtful 
that  even  the  most  concerned  clthcen  would 
list  pornography  as  among  the  first  two  or 
three  when  the  country  Is  faced  with  the 
problems  of  wax.  racial  conflict,  youth  rebel- 
lion, law  and  order  disruption,  pollution, 
etc. 

The  Commission  recommends  abolition  of 
nearly  all  laws  regulating  pornography,  and 
Justifies  this  by  saying  in  their  Legal  Panel 
Report:  "A  majority  of  ttie  American  people 
preaentlv  are  of  the  viea  that  aduUa  should 
be  legally  able  to  read  or  see  explUHt  sexuol 
materials  if  they  wish  to  do  so."  They  are 
basing  this  only  on  some  of  the  responses  of 
VS.  Citizens  to  Abelson's  survey,  but  not  on 
other  data  from  the  same  survey  (e.g.  8a'"r 
would  prohibit  sex  scenes  In  movies,  when 
they  were  put  there  for  enuruinment ) .  And, 
of  course,  they  are  rejeotlng  out-of-hand 
reeulU  of  the  Harris  and  Gallup  Polls  who 
have  been  In  business  for  several  decades. 
This  sort  of  picking  and  choosing  of  favor- 
able stAtlstlca  Is  Indefensible,  especially  when 
most  Americans,  or  even  social  scientists  will 
probably  never  have  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  original  data  on  which  their  recommen- 
dations and  conclusions  are  basad. 

Another  example  of  flagrant  distortion  In 
the  presenting  of  "results"  Is  In  the  I^gal 
Panel  Report.  Por  some  reason  they  also 
review  the  empirical  research  findings  on 
pornography's  effects,  public  atutudee  to- 
ward It  etc..  duplicating  part  of  the  Sflects 
Panel  Report 

While  the  writers  of  the  Effects  Panel  Re- 
port have  made  ma)or  changes  and  modlfl- 
caUons  In  which  they  say.  but  only  after 
heavy  Are  and  crtticlams  by  the  minority 
and  others  about  "flawed  melhodology"  etc.. 
which  has  resulted  In  some  modeaty  and  more 
care  in  their  preaentatlon  of  result* — the 
some  cannot  be  said  for  Legal  Panel  Report. 
Any  law  student  or  other  reader  of  that  re- 
port will  find  data  which  has  been  system- 
atically maishalled  to  favor  one  point  of 
view.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  ■■public 
attltudM"  toward  pornography  section.  Key 
data  glviDK  opposing  evidence  ifl  excluded. 
6.  rixiced  Methodology.  Some  of  the  stud- 
ies were  badly  flawed  methodologically.  These 
limitations  were  rarely  mentioned  when  dis- 
cussing their  conclusions  la  fairness  U 
should  be  stated  that  since  the  writing  of 
the  first  draft  of  the  "Effects  Panel  Report". 
which  was  so  severely  crltlclaed.  a  major 
attempt  has  been  made  to  be  more  cautious, 
accurate,  and  sclentlflcally  modeat. 

Some  of  the  studies  did  not  have  control 
groups.  This  means  that  if  you  expose  people 
to  pornography  and  get  "before"  and  "after" 
measures  of  their  sex  behavior  you  never 
know  for  sure  to  what  the  changes  or  no 
changes  may  be  attributed  to. 

Example ;  In  the  Mann  (1970)  study  of 
married  couples  exposure  to  pomogr^fay. 
they  found  that  after  the  study  was  orer 
their  couples  reported  being  more  "stlmu- 


tatad"  by  having  to  fill  out  a  lengthy  sex 
dlar;  every  morning  i  which  listed  a  number 
of  explicit  sex  activities  which  they  bad  to 
check  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  en- 
gaged in)  than  by  the  several  erotic  movlea 
shown  them.  In  this  study  which  thought- 
fully did  xise  control  oouplee  (Who  were  not 
exfxiaed  to  pornography),  ihey  found  the 
•control"  wives  aiffniflcantty  higher  at  the 
study's  conclusion  on  self  ratings  of  ■'being 
adequate  aa  marital  partners."  These  women 
had  not  been  exposed  to  anything.  This  kind 
of  startling  and  explainable  finding  Is  not 
unusual  In  social  science  research.  If  this 
kind  of  "spontaneous  result"  had  ooourred 
with  the  wives  exposed  to  pornography  It 
would  have  t>een  tempting  to  conclude  that 
pornography  was  the  cause.  Control  groups 
attempt  though  not  always  successfully,  to 
minimize  this  type  of  error. 

The  Kutschinsky  study 
In  the  final  "Effects  Panel  Report"  the 
Conunls&lon  staff  wrote.  "A  survey  (Kut- 
schinsky.  1970)  of  Copenhagen  residents 
found  that  neither  public  attitudes  about  sa 
crimes  nor  Killingness  to  report  such  crimes 
had  changed  sutftciently  to  account  for  the 
substantial  decrease  tn  sex  offenses  between 
1958  and  1969.' 

In  the  Pinal  Report  "stimmaiy  section" 
they  put  It  even  more  strongly. 

"Other  research  showed  that  the  decrease 
In  reported  sexual  offenses  cannot  t>e  at- 
tributed to  concurrent  changes  In  the  sodsl 
and  legal  deOnltlons  of  sex  crimes  or  In  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  reporting  such  crimes  to 
the  police. ..." 

The  average  reader  or  even  social  sdentlst 
will  probably  never  get  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  this  Danish  psycholog^t  actually  wrote 
In  this  report  or  what  he  did.  He.  of  courae. 
was  studying  the  Issue  of  why.  with  Increas- 
ing pornography  In  Denmark,  has  the  rate 
of    sex    crimes    apparently    dropped.    Maybe 
pornography  has   a  "therapeutic  effect"   on 
sex  criminals.  What  Kutschlnsky  did,  in  fact, 
was  Intensively  Interview  a  carefully  drawn 
sample  of  adult  men  and  women  throughout 
Cophenhagen   surveying    (b>    whether   they 
had  even  been  a  victim  In  a  sex  crime,  (b) 
did  they  report  It.   (c>    would  they  report 
certain  types  of  sex  crimes  now  (or  Ignore 
It.  (d>  have  they  "changed  their  mind"  over 
the  post  few  years  about  the  seriousness  of 
certain  aex  offenses,  and   (e)   bow  did  they 
feel  about  these  same  things  10  year*  ago. 
He  found  that  36*^  of  the  men  and  6l''t   of 
the  women  of  Copenhagen  had  been  vletltni 
of  some  category  of  "sex  crime"  (some  minor, 
some  serious) .  However,  only  BT  of  the  male 
viewed   (Primarily  homosexual  molestation) 
and  19  T  of  the  female  victims  reported  It  to 
the  police.  This  Is  consistent  with  statements 
made  by  the  US-  Department  of  Justice  tn 
their  1970  Unified  Crime  Reports  referring  to 
rape.  'This  offense  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  imder  reported  crimes  due  primarily  to 
fear  and 'or  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
the   victims."  This   means   overall   that  aex 
crime  statistics  are  very  "shaky"  and  have  to 
be  viewed  with  caution  simply  because  most 
are  probably  never  reported. 

Kutschlnaky  concludes  after  a  careful  and 
extended  analysis  of  his  data  that,  "The 
decrease  In  (sexual)  exhibitionism  registered 
by  the  police  during  the  lest  10  yeajs  may 
be  fu!1y  explained  by  a  change  in  people's 
nttltudea  toward  this  crime  and  towards 
reporting  it  to  the  police."  He  concludes  In 
about  the  same  terms  with  regards  to  the 
sex  crime  of  "indecency  towards  women" 
(which  can  Involve  anything  short  of  a  di- 
rect rape  attempt  on  a  female)  If  the  reader 
will  go  back  and  read  again  what  the  C-om- 
mtsslon  said  about  Kutsehlnsky  findings. 
we  again  get  an  example  of  critical  omissions 
of  important  factual  data.  With  regards  to 
"peeping"  a  non-violent  sex  crtma  which  has 
declined  79  9<*^  In  that  last  decade  his  data 
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suggest  that  the  avallabUlty  of  all  eorU  of  pllclt  sexual  materials  plays  a  BtgnlAcant  scientific  Jargon  and  extended  dlscussiona 
visual  pornography,  films  and  live  aex  shows  role  In  the  causation  of  delinquent  or  crlml-  of  statistical  treatment  of  the  data. 
probably  have  reduced  the  need  of  the  peeper  nal  behavior  among  youth  or  adults.  The  Jf^^  Mother-Kats  study 
to  risk  arrest  looking  through  people's  win-  Commission  cannot  conclude  that  exposure  another  Commlsolon  sponsored  study 
dows  When  he  can  see  much  more  in  any  to  erotic  materials  Is  a  factor  in  the  causa-  ^^ /^,,gij„  ^^  ^atx  (IB70)  Wudylng  male 
porno  shop.  We  would  agree  with  this  con-  tlon  of  sex  crime  or  sex  delinquency.  IL^^  against  women  in  a  lohSratory 
elusion-  In  the  only  other  sex  crime  which  Based  on  the  above  paragraph,  cited  again  rjctimt  thevconcluded  ipage  23)  that  "The 
he  evaluated.  'Indecency  toward  girls'  his  and  again  In  various  forms  throughout  the  dataSeorly  support  the  mwoaiUon  thki  ag- 
data  suggested  little  or  no  change  in  public  whole  report,  we  have  the  basis  for  recom-  ^^^^^  ogalnst  women  mcreosea  when  that 
attitudes  towards  Its  seriousness  or  lack  of  mending  the  removal  of  all  pornography  con-  Lcgregaion  j^  instrtimental  to  securing  sex- 
wllllngness  to  report  It.  The  decline  in  this  trou  for  adults  and  all  controls  (except  pic-  ^J*  stimulation  (through  seeing  pomog- 
offense  remains  a  puxsle  with  Kutsehlnsky  torlal  pornography)  for  chUdren.  raphy)  "  This  finding  wo£  particularly  true 
suggesting  pornography  possibly  being  a  yet  If  we  review  the  research  of  Propper.  ^J^  ^^^  ^^^  severe  conscience  systems  as 
ipoor)  substitute  for  little  girls  for  this  m  his  study  of  476  reformatory  inmatea  (see  ,y^  „  ^^  tj^Q^  feeling  guilt  about  being 
ij-pe  of  offender.  ,  ^  „.  ^^"  !•)  we  note  again  and  again  a  rela-  aggressive.  This  suggests  that  the  need  for 
The  Commissions  presentation  of  the  Den-  tloiishlp  between  high  exposure  to  pomog-  jjiual  stimulation  (via  pomographv)  can 
mark  sex  crimes  doto  omits  certain  types  of  r^phy  and  "sexually  promiscuous"  and  devl-  overrule  conscience  and  guUt  in  "permitting" 
sex  offenses  such  as  Incest  which  most  peo-  ^^^  behavior  at  very  early  ages,  as  weU  as  aggnaaiTe  behavior  towards  women.  And 
pie  would  regortf  as  fairly  serious.  If  as  aquation  with  groups  high  In  criminal  ac-  ^^i^  this  is  only  a  laboratory  demonstra- 
Kutschinsky's  study  suggesw.  there  have  ^^^^^^  ^^j  g^^  devlancy.  This  study  was  fl-  tjon  with  many  limitations,  it  stUl  con- 
been  no  real  declines  In  sex  crimes  in  cer-  nanced  and  contracted  by  the  Commission,  gtitutea  another  -negative  effecu"  type  of 
tain  categories,  only  a  change  In  people  s  ^„^  ^nWe  they  refer  to  Propper  s  study  often,  evidence  which  no  attenUon  is  paid  to  by 
conception  about  their  seriousness  and  a  ^j  mention  la  mode  of  any  of  these  specific  the  writer*  of  the  Comml»lon  report, 
lessened  inclination  to  report  them,  this  resulu  li;  the  Commission  Report.  This  studv  _*  #  x 
should  be  given  thoughtful  and  careful  con-  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  months  in  the  hands  of  the  Bergtr's  study 
ilderatlon.  That  Danish  people  have  more  professional  committee  that  assembled  and  In  Berger's  study  (1970)  two  of  the  moot 
liberal  sex  attitudes  has  been  documented  ^'j-ote  the  report  as  well  as  available  for  In-  slgntficant  relationships  in  his  reaearch  with 
by  various  suncys  including  another  by  spcctlon  of  any  of  the  Commission  members  young  people  was  between  expoaure  to  large 
Kutsehlnsky  which  Indicated  that  only  33"^  ^^^^  wished  to  read  It  (but  no  one  else),  amounts  of  pornography  and  engaging  in 
of  Danes  regard  sex  Intercourse  with  an  ^^  ^^^^  reader  can  scarcely  fall  to  note,  high  levels  of  sexual  activity.  This  was  true 
agreeable  14  year  old  as  a.  crime,  and  only  n^^^  Is  a  striking  relationship  between  lor  both  high  school  students  igamm:  .394 
ia':*r  would  regard  the  rape  of  a  female  as  heavy  use  of  pornography  and  various  kinds  (males)  page  48),  and  college  age  subject* 
a  crime  where  she  permitted  ihe  rapist  to  ^j  sexual  'acting  out"  devioncy.  and  affllla-  (gamma:  .SBO  (males)  page  62).  These  rela- 
engage  In  prior  petting.  t,on  ^-nh  ^igh  crime  risk  groups.  tionahlpe  were  lower    (but  still  significant) 

The  kind  of  sex  crime  most  people  would  t.     ,    j  for  women.  An  example  can  be  seen  below, 

be    concerned    with    would    involve    a    per-  Davis  and  Braught  study  Percent  college  males  enoaging  in  sez 

sonal  assault  as  in  rape,  or  on  a  child,  or  Davis  and   Branght   (1970)    In  a  study  of  fcrceni  "^'^^^^^/^^   ^*    "" 

the  situation  involving  exhibitionism  which  seven  different  populations  of  subjects  com-  ^     '         _j        „ 

might  "traumatize"  some  women  and  pos-  prising  365  people  assessed  the  relationship  Amount  of  pomogr^hy  exposed  to  stu- 

sibly  effect  their  psychosexual  feelings  and  between  exposure  to  pornography  and  moral  „.**tji'                                                               tt 

attitudes  negatively.  character,  deviance  In  the  home,  neighbor-          Hi  5-6 ^ 

If  we   look  at  the  Copenhagen  rape  sta-  hood,  sex  behavior,  etc.  Samples  of  city  JoU         *   — --— — „_„ ra 

tistlca   (combining  rape,  rape  with  rohber>-,  inmates.  Mexican- American  college  students,         3 w 

attempted  rape,  and  intercourse  on  threat  of  black  college  students,  white  fraternity  men.         « ** 

violence)   which  all  Involve  a  sexual  assault  conservative  protestant  students  and  Coth-          ">  i — 

on  another— we  get  the  following  picture:  ollc   Seminarians    were   studied    intensively,  ^nd  while  the  Oommlaslon  Repta^  writers 

Rope  (all  eutegoHes) —Number  of  eases  I»  addition  each  had  one  female  friend  fill  correcUy  point  out  that  Juat  because  there 

out  a  character  scale  about  their  behavior  ^^  ^  high  association  between  two  varlablee 

'"■■                                                                       -_  In  their  study,  which  was  impressive  in  its  ^his     doesnt     necessarily     mean     that    one 

J™ - ".  rigorous  methodology  and  statistical   treat-  -caused-  the  other    But  It  does  suggest  the 

lom 37  ment.  they  state. -One  flnds  nposwrc  to  poT-  poisibmty    of    causation,    as    In    the    early 

JJ™ """ J«  nography  is  the  strongest  predtetor  of  sexuAl  smoking-lting  cancer  studies. 

;S1 M  deviance  among   the  early  age  of  exposure  The  Waiker  study 

122 S  subjects-,   (page  36).  They   noi«  that  stnee  _*'*'  wtuxer  stuay 

l^S  S  e»P«ure  in  this  subgroup  is  not  reUted  to  Another  Example  of  Using  "*wed  ttoUK 

»»64   - S9  ^^^  deviant  peers   (bod  ossocUtlons  and  1°  Chapter  V  of  the  Effects  Panel  Report 

poBNOcaAPBT  ntEiLT  AVAnjiBLX  companions)    and  similar  type  variable*.  It  ^^^    Commission    revlewa    the    research    oS 

1998                                                   42  would  be  difficult  to  blame  the  sexual  prom-  Walker    (1070|    studying   sex  offenders   and 

1966 70  isculty   and   devlancy  of   these  subjects  on  non-offenders.           ,  „    .               _  ,.       „ 

1967 - 44  other  influences  such  as  being  Influenced  by  "Th^  m«^  ^  °',^«  mpomn  (to  por- 

1M8 BO  friends  (rather  than  pornography)  into  these  nography  i  of  the  rapists  was  W  year  or  more 

iSS             .  : 35  kinds  of  antl-sodal  activities  later    than    that   of    the    matched    non-sex 

^^^  /-v...  =«-!«   ir  .K»..iM  h.  r^nt^A  fh.t  »>»i«  offenders   In   reference   to   eight   of   the    15 

It  on.  loofa,  at  the  ubl.  and  note,  that  It  J^f^^^'J^''^^,^^'^^  ...m.  (typ«  of  pornog«phy,  «.a  u.  .  y«r 

WM  in  about  1985  when  pornography  became  J^^iS^^™  ^ii  i!f  Jt^  t^iSTTSe  "f  "Of*  ""'«■  '"  ""wnce  to  two.  The  blg- 

generauy  available   (evertboV  legal  rec-  H^.^'^^    imj^;"'^^  %  ^!  ?=«  difference  between  the  group,  accural 

ognltlon  of  thl.  wasn't  to  come  for  several  X^?  "°  '„;,'"  7r7h.u^«no;^  In  relation  to  depletion  of  heteroseraal  Inter- 

?L,.    It   pr-ient,   a    rather   puzzling    pic-  ^^^  M^^ent^n  is' m2S.  ot^SSJ^  «>""•  '-  '«-'<=''  —-'  """^Sr  "'"  ' 

ture-ln  tha-.  unUI  I96»,  there  were  no  m.Jor  SSn    •mf  LTpaillcSarT^UnKjrt^  tod-  "«"  'K'  «'  ""^  •»!»"■"■  «  "  "S  •"«  "VP; 

changes  in  rape  rate  other  than  the  normal  ;??,„, A,  ,?  ^^t.%iii  rtSJiT  in  m-  "^^  »  "«""  '«'  °'  ""^  fJtpoinre  of  18  19 - 

nuctuatlons  common  to  preceding  year..  In  '^^°   Slidren   and  youms  ^Senta  to  '^'>  OommlMlon  reports  thla  aa  fact  when 

any  event  It  would  certainly  be  Injudicious  ?^rf  „™'?f^°   '7^.2;™„hv  ThT^nne  »  0"":*  '°o»  "  Walker',  tables  show,  that 

to  conclude  that  there  ha.  occumil  a  true  ?"7J'""?"A'"  °L^f^^J^„h^°J?°^  It  can  possibly  be  true.  The  table  below  U 

Change  or  decline   In  «mt  «r  crime.,  at  1^?"?!^  °  l^S|t."'!l^To^h«^i^:^  produciddlrectly  from  their  data  • 

leaet  yet.  In  the  light  of  the  above  statistics  I^tvlt?  aTd   d^vJTnt'^^Xrt^^^S^  ^o  claim  that  the  Non-Sex  Offender,  .w 

or  In   new   of  KutKlhlnaky.  dndlng.   that  ""^Jf   "r>hvfm.riv  mor,  ™i^Sh  mSTb.  Picture,  of  a  male  and  female  having  Inter- 

wlth  certain  K«.  of  sex  offen«.  the  "de-  JX^'J] '  ^f.^l^th.  st^df^T^S^^o^  «>™    '^    J~"    """^    ^^'^    '^    •»"    " 

cune"  can  be  partially  or  fully  attributable  f^'J^^l^^  ^,5   It  woSd  ^.™r2  P''''""  of  a  male  sex  o,g«>.  ,^  nude  female 

to  changKi  m  people-,  attitudes  about  cer-  ^1, S^^btTnlJ'to  r^rt  s^h  toSSa  "'">  «>««"  exposed,  etc..  demand,  a  great 

urn  sex  crimes  and  their  changes  In  "re-  '"'  ™fP°^  ,„  .  °L!fJ!?fJ;  „  ,^,.  ji^  Om'  °f  credulity  from  the  reader    It  Uke- 

porung"  pracuces.  Other  soru  ot  data  vrhlch  "O  »P«l»"y  '°  »  report  auch  a.  UUa  where  ^^^  .tietchee  the   Imagination   for   one  to 

would  be   useful  to  have  In  studying   this  so  few  people  have  aoceaa  to  the  original  r»-  believe  that  the  Sex  Offender  group  witnessed 

whole  problem  would  be  divorce  rate  figures  search,  and  where  publication  In  the  aden-  p^tur^  of  anlmal-human  Intercourse,  oral 

for  the  past  10  years,  venereal  dUease  rates.  tlOc  Uterature,  If  It  does  occur,  woiUd  be  at  intercourse,  and  homosexual  relation,  a  year 

changes  In  extra  marital  mx  patterns,  and  least  one  or  two  yearv  in  the  future.  It  la  q,.  j^gs  before  ever  seeing  pictures  of  male- 

prostltutltm  figures  for  the  decade.  entirely  poaalble  tbat  only  one  or  two  of  tJha  female  Interootiree.  These  data  are  obviously 

The  Propper  gtudy  actual    membera   of    the    Commlsaloa    have  in  error.  And  while  it*,  not  too  difficult  to 

_. ,_,__  ,„  .V.  .„„_._  _r  ,»,.i,  read  this  t«port,  and  It  U  doubtful  If  aunT  imagine  a  alngie  typographical  error,  we  bate 

E««te^ri  S^ri  conclud™  °'  ""  othSTwould  understand  full,  the  (nrTlndepmdent  error,  here  both  occurring 

•^n  sum,  the  empirical  research  has  found      -.^-^-^_^— 

no  erldence  to  date  that  exposure  to  ex-  'Table  omitted.  *T^bto  omltteiL 
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in  Uw  auae  wa.  Common  wnae  would  dic- 
t«t«  ft  rach«ok  o<  aua  dftU  by  WkUur  or  the 
OommlBftlon.  This  never  occurred. 
The  Urue  0/  vhcther  aex  offenders  come  from 
sexually  tffprfred  b^ckgronnda 
Th.B  ConunlsuoD  ta  their  Effects  Panel  Re- 
port. Pinftl  Summex;  Report  ftod  elsewhere 
•gftln  end  i^ain  cite  datA  to  &bow  that  sex 
offenden  come  from  oonservatlve,  represeed. 
sexually  deprtved  backgrounds.  Quotations 
from  Chi^ter  V.  Eflecta  Panel  Bepon.  cap- 
ture wei;  the  essence  of  their  concluaione: 

"Sex  offenders  ^enerallf  report  sexiiall;  re- 
pressive fatnilT  backgrounds,  immature  and 
madequate  sexual  hlstoriea  and  rigid  and 
conserraure  attitudes  concerning  sexuality." 
Or  another  quote: 

•The  early  social  environment  of  sex  of- 
fenders may  be  characterized  as  sexually  re- 
pressive and  deprived.  Sex  offenders  fre- 
quently report  family  circumstances  In 
which,  for  example,  there  Is  a  low  tolerance 
for  nudity,  or  absence  of  sexual  conversa- 
tion, punitive  or  Indifferent  parental  re- 
sponses to  children's  sexual  curtoelty  and  In- 
terest. Sex  offenders  histories  reveal  a  suc- 
cession of  immature  and  impersooal 
sociosexuai  relationships,  rlgtd  sexual  etti- 
tudee.  and  severely  conservative  behavior." 
Or  fttUl  another  quote: 

"Suggest  that  sex  offenders  inexperience 
vr.b  erotic  material  is  a  reflection  of  their 
more  generally  deprived  sexual  environment. 
The  relative  absence  of  such  experience  prob- 
ably constitutes  another  indicator  of  atypical 
and  inadequate  sexual  socialisation." 

There  are  a  number  of  things  very  wrong 
about  these  conclusions.  In  .some  of  the 
studies  where  they  compare  sex  offenders  snd 
non-oiTender3  they,  inexcusably  lump  ail 
different  types  of  offenders  together  "into 
one  bag"  {e.g..  Cook  ft  Posen.  &  Johnscu,  et 
al^  19701,  The  problem  here,  as  :he  Kinsey 
Institute  studies  well  demonstrate.  Is  tbai 
there  are  at  least  31  categories  of  sex  of- 
fenders, some  of  whom  show  striking  differ- 
ences In  family,  sexual  and  psychosocial 
backgrounds.  To  draw  general  conclU3ton« 
about  such  a  diverse  group  is  like  doing  s 
study  on  what  religious  people  are  like  and 
include  In  your  group  GathoHcs.  Unitarians 
Buddhuts  and  Black  Panthers,  treating  them 
as  a  single  "type."  Por  example,  aggressive 
rapists  are  very  impulsive,  having  extremely 
high  levels  of  "sexual  activity  from  an  early 
age  with  very  high  degrees  of  criminality. 
They  are  very  dangerous.  The  "Peeper"  on 
the  other  hand  tends  to  have  very  low  rates 
of  sexual  experience,  tends  noi  to  marry,  and 
Is  poorly  socialized. 

Another  type  of  problem  is  the  use  of  an 
inadequate  control  group.  To  Ulustxatc  bow 
this  might  cause  serious  problems  consider 
the  following:  "Protestants  are  a  more  crlm- 
Uiftily  inclined  group  of  cltlaens  than 
atheists."  We  study  a  group  of  protastanta 
at  the  state  prison  and  compare  them  with 
atheists  taken  from  the  general  populaUon. 
and  sure  enough  our  conclusion  is  correct. 
Or  another  (again  made  purposely  absurd 
to  Uluurate  the  point) .  "Men  who  drink  car- 
rot Juloe  will  have  a  high  sex  drive"  and  we 
compare  men  20-36  years  of  age  who  drink 
carrot  Juice  with  men  £K)  and  over  who  don't 
drink  U  on  a  variable  like  frequency  of  in- 
tercourse. If  we  conclude  this  Ktudy  abows 
ihai  drinking  carrot  Juice  it  related  to  or 
causes  a  "higher  sex  drive."  we  are  in  error. 
It  bad  demoiistrated  no  such  thing.  If  we  re- 
port Lhls  and  also  fall  to  mention  that  we 
dldnt  have  a  comparable  control  or  comparl- 
•on  group,  or  not  mention  that  the  eontrols 
exceeded  90  years  of  age.  then  we've  made  a 
second  serious  error. 

One  of  the  studies  that  the  Conunloslon 
cites  as  giving  evidence  that  "aex  offenders" 
come  from  sexually  deprived  backgrounds  Is 
that  of  Thome  snd  Haupt  (106«).  Blx  per- 
cent of  their  college  students  report  true 
"Z  have  never  had  a  sexual  orgasm"  vi  al- 
most 30%  for  the  raptats.  While  they  don't 
bav*  a  matched  oootrol  sroup  to  oompare 


the  raplsu  to,  they  do  have  data  on  mur- 
derers and  property  crimes  offenders  who  one 
might  guess  wpuld  tend  to  be  more  similar 
In  social  class  background,  Intelligence  and 
age  to  the  rapists  (than  the  college  stu- 
dents). When  we  look  at  their  responses  to 
this  question  we  find  an  amsr.lng  40'.  who 
Indicate  never  having  sexual  orgasm.  Since 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  ofienses  It  would 
be  difBcult  to  believe  that  SCo  of  the  rapist 
sample  never  had  orgaam,  snd  In  view  of  the 
Kinsey  findings,  findings  that  very  nearly  all 
..f  rapists  (Which  they  studied)  engnged  in 
premarital  intercourse  and  nearly  80  en- 
gaged in  extramarital  sex  after  they  married. 
these  findings  appear  even  more  difBcult  to 
believe.  However.  If  one  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  rapists,  murderers,  and  prop- 
erty crimes  felons  come  from  lower  socio- 
economic backgrounds,  have  lesser  education, 
etc.  a  very  simple  explanation  oQen  Itself, 
A  significant  number  of  these  men  didn't  un- 
derstand what  the  term  "sexual  orgasm" 
meant.  Again,  Incorrect  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  data. 

Thus  one  can  see  the  extreme  Importance 
of  having  matched  control  groups.  If  we  use 
the  murderers  and  property  crimes  felons  as 
controls  for  the  rapist  sample  (a  risky  thing 
to  do  I  and  compare  how  this  typical  sex  of- 
fender compares  on  sexual  repression,  dep- 
rivation, etc.,  we  find  that  (because  they 
are  in  Jalt)  they  do  tend  to  feel  more  guilty 
about  their  sex  behavior,  but  there  are  no 
real  differences  overall.  However.  It  one  com- 
pares all  the  prison  population  agslnst  the 
collage  students  on  attitudes  we  do  find  them 
a  little  more  prudish  In  what  they  say — 
but  not  apparently  in  what  they  do.  com- 
pared to  the  college  students.  This  undoubt- 
edly reflects  the  difference  between  current 
middle  and  lower  class  cultures  out  of  which 
they  emerge. 

In  the  study  of  Goldstein  and  aaaoclates 
(1070)  they  attempted  to  obtain  a  good  oon- 
trol  sample  to  compare  their  sex  offenden 
against.  But  unfortunately  they  were  not  too 
succeasful.  His  controls  were  significantly 
younger  and  better  educated  than  bis  of- 
fender groups.  (Example:  nearly  W^  of  his 
controls  were  under  30  vs  only  35*;  for  one 
of  the  child  molester  Kroups] .  This  makes 
It  very  dangerous  to  say  that  sex  offenders 
are  different  or  the  same  compared  to  "nor- 
mals" when  your  comparison  group  Is  dif- 
ferent. Remember  the  carrot  Juice  ond  iu 
relation  to  sexual  activity? 

The  almost  total  disregard  for  these  ver>' 
elementary  considerations  In  evaluating  re- 
search findings  by  the  Conunlsslon  report 
writers  leaves  one  very  concerned  about  hrw 
they  arrived  at  their  oooduelons. 

Sex  crimes  in  the  United  States  data 
The  Commission  after  being  crltlolxed  for 
Inaccuracies  In  their  early  reports  on  inci- 
dence of  sex  crimes  in  America  have  made  a 
number  of  corrections  However,  a  summary 
of  this  data  would  be  In  order  here.  Some 
have  argued  that  t)ecause  sex  crimes  have 
apparently  declined  in  Denmark  while  the 
volume  of  pornography  has  increased,  we 
need  not  be  concerned  about  the  potential 
effect  In  our  country  of  this  kind  of  material, 
because,  essentially,  of  Denmark's  benign  ex- 
perience. However,  two  considerations  must 
be  noted.  First,  we  are  a  different  culture 
with  a  major  commitment  to  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  tradition  (which  Denmark  tends 
not  to  be^;  and  secondly,  we  are  actually 
only  a  year  or  so  behind  Denmark  In  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  pomogTRphy.  Hardcore 
written  pornography  can  be  purchased  any- 
where In  the  U.S.  now.  Hardoored  still  pic- 
tures and  movies  can  now  be  purchased  over 
the  counter  In  some  cities  Anything  can  be 
purchased  through  the  molls.  And  In  a  few 
cities  people  can  sttend  hsrdcore  pornograph- 
ic movies  About  the  only  thing  we  dont 
have,  which  Denmark  has.  are  live  sex  shows. 
What  is  most  relevant  are  sex  crime  statis- 
tics In  this  country,  not  Denmark  Since  it 
was  in  about  IMO,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


decade  that  pornography  began  to  flower  In 
the  US.  relevant  statistics  should  be  exam- 
ined carefully. 

Reported  rapes  (verified) :  Up  116  perosnt 
1960-68;  up  93  percent  I96O-40  per  100.000 
females. 

nape  arrests:  Up  56.6  percent  all  ages,  1060- 
69;  up  66.0  percent  males  under  16.  1060-60. 

Prostitution  and  commercialised  vice:  Up 
flOl  percent  1060-60  all  ages;  up  130.2  per- 
cent 1960-69  girls  under  18. 

Note:  The  buU  of  prostitutes  are  16-34 
years,  peak  age:  23;  only  13  percent  of  MX 
uffeubes  I  arrests)  are  women. 

Source:    "Unified   Crime  StatlsUcs."    1070. 

lUegltlmale  births — General  note;  During 
dec-tde  1047-67  rate  of  lUegiamacy  doubled 
per  1.000  never  married  females.  1060-67  Il- 
legitimacy ratio  up  71  percent  <  which  la  the 
number  of  Illegitimate  births  per  1.000  Uve 
births). 

Source:  P,  31.  1070.  "Natality  StatlsUcs." 

Illegitimate  births  1040  to  1067:  Under  IS. 
31  to  es  (350  percent  increase):  15-10,  40.5 
*lo  144  4  (350  percent  Increase)  During  this 
period,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  50  percent.  "The  greatest  current 
rate  of  increase  In  Illegitimacy  is  with  15-19 
year  olds"  (source:  p. 31.  "Natality  Statis- 
tics" 1070.  U.S.  Public  Health  Department). 

VD — Gonorrhea— All  sgoe:  1060-69:  Up  76 
percent;  females  16-10:  Up  53  percent. 
1065-68:  females  30-24:  Up  36  percent  1065- 
68;  females  36-30:  Up  3S  percent,  1065-08. 
VD  fact  sheet.  1989.  VS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

"Sex  offenses"  (homosexual  acts,  statutory 
rape,  etc.),  AU  ages.  1960--69;  Down  17  per- 
cent: under  18.  1060-60.  Down  31  percent. 
This  Is  spurious  decline.  Is  due  to  change  in 
law  eoforcement  policy,  primarily  Involving 
homosexual  acts — Justice  Department. 

Source:  'Unified  Crime  Report,"  1070. 

Divorce  rate  1960.  303.000  (3  3  per  1,000 
populaUon):  1960.  660.000  (33  per  1.000  pop- 
ulation). 

Source:  Monthly  Vital  Statistic  Report. 
Mar.  13.  1970.  U.S.  Public  Health  Servloe. 

Prom  this  data  It  would  be  dlfllotilt  to 
argue  for  a  decline  in  sex  crimes  and  other 
social  indicator  daU  In  the  U.S.  associated 
wih  an  increase  In  all  types  of  pornography. 
Ii  would  appear  from  all  the  aoclal  indicator 
data  iha:  oiu-  society  Is  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  considerable  social  upheaval  and 
digress. 


0PIN10HS  OF  PKOrCSaiONAL  Wi 

In  rheir  summary  section  the  Commission 
sts-es.  ■professional  workers  in  the  area  of 
h\iman  conduct  peneraily  believe  that  sextial 
materials  do  not  have  harmful  effects." 
While  this  appears  to  be  true,  these  eonclu- 
S'on<;  are  based  on  a  mall-back  surrey  tn 
which  onlv  a  third  of  their  sample  responded. 
They  also'  neglect  to  state  that  254  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  'lod  seen  esses 
where  they  reported  they  had  seen/fotind  a 
direct  causal  linkage  between  Involvement 
with  pomographv  and  a  sex  crime,  while 
anoTbcr  334  professionals  reported  seeing 
cases  where  such  a  relationship  was  sus- 
pect:ed.  This  totals.  In  actual  numbeiB,  tnt. 
WhUe  these  tberaplets  represent  a  nnaU 
group  percentagewise.  It  would  seem  to  this 
reviewer  irresponsible  to  gloss  over  them  as 
If  they  didn't  exist.  What  tf  000  of  1000 
physicians  Indicated  that  they  had  found  no 
relationship  between  cancar  of  the  oervlx 
and  use  of  the  ooU  contraceptive;  but  the 
other  ICO  phj-alclans  Indicated  that  in  their 
practice  they  had  come  across  cases  where 
there  was  a  suspected  or  definite  relation- 
ship. Do  we  discount  the  experience  of  tbe 
minority  because  tbey  are  outvoted  when  a 
possible  health  hazard  Is  Involved. 

Additionally,  they  do  not  report  (though 
they  were  aware  of  Its  existence)  of  aaoibar 
survey  conducted  by  a  rellgioaa  group,  tbe 
Archdiocese  of  New  Jersey,  In  1007  of  pro- 
feesionols  seeing  a  relatlocuhlp  betwsaa  la* 
volvement  with  pornography  and  antl-aooUri 
sex  behavior.  The  majorl^  of  tberaplati  ben 


reported  noting  such  a  relstlonsblp  at  some 
time  during  their  praetloe.  This  study  is  aleo 
flawed  because  of  a  low  return  of  "maQ- 
backa"  by  the  professionals.  But  such  is  also 
true  of  the  Llpkln  and  Cams  study.  Such 
omission  of  contrary  evidence  Is  du&cult  to 
understand. 

The  Ooldatein  stttdy 
In  another  Conunlsslon  financed  study  by 
Goldstein  (1070)*  a  study  was  made  of  the 
exposure  to  pornography  and  Its  relaUonshlp 
to  sex  activities  of  groups  of  sex  offenders  and 
others.  In  all,  nine  separate  groups  of  male 
subjects  were  studied  and  compared.  Tbey 
found  that  the  raplsu  were  the  group  report- 
ing the  highest  "excitation  to  masturbation" 
ratee  by  pornography  both  In  the  adult 
(80%)  as  well  as  teen  (00%)  years.  Consider- 
ing the  crime  tbey  were  imprisoned  for.  this 
suggests  that  pornography  (with  acrcmpany- 
ing  masturhstlon)  did  not  serve  adequately 
as  a  catharsis,  prevent  a  sex  crime  or  "keep 
them  off  the  streets."  PVty-flve  percent  of 
the  rapiatfi  report  being  "excited  to  sex  rela- 
Uons  by  pornography."  When  reporting  on 
"peak  experiences"  In  exposure  to  pornog- 
raphy during  their  teens,  80°^  of  the  rapists 
report  "vrtshlng  to  try  the  act"  that  they  had 
witnessed  or  seen  demonstrated  in  the  por- 
nography exposed  to  them.  This  Is  for  higher 
than  with  any  other  group.  When  asked  If  In 
fact  they  did  follow  through  with  such  sexual 
activity  immediately  or  shortly  thereafter 
30%  of  the  rapists  replied  "yes."  An  even 
higher  number  of  blacks  (38%  replied  "yes") 
which  Is  consistent  with  many  studies  show- 
ing very  high  rates  of  sexual  acUvlty  early  In 
life  for  this  group.  Even  among  the  "normal" 
controls  38%  replied  "yea."  If  vre  can  accept 
what  they  say  at  face  value,  this  would  sug- 
gest that  pornography  potentially  does  affect 
behavior  and  possibly  adversely.  This  would 
also  suggest  serious  oonoems  about  exposing 
young  people,  especially  to  pomographlc-rlo- 
£  lence.  Since  the  writers  of  the  Commission 

^  Report  base  most  of  their  findings  on  data 

using  "verbal  self  report"  there  Is  lltUe  rea- 
I  son  not  to  at  least  consider  as  partially  valid 

-.  what  these  people  say  about  pornography  and 

I  Its  influence  In  their  lives.  When  one  asks 

\  them  about  the  adult  years  and  to  what  ex- 

\  tent  they  "tried  out  behavlorally"  what  por- 

noG^raphy  had  suggested  to  them,  the  figures 
drop  somewhat  (15%  for  rapists,  35%  for 
child  molaaten,  etc.)  but  still  suggesU  an 
"eltoct." 

ooNCxnaioH 
Since  the  Oommtsslon  la  reoommendlng 
sweeping  changes  in  laws  and  social  policy, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them  to  demon- 
strate "no  harm"  In  suggesting  exposure  of 
wider  sections  of  the  population  to  more 
Intense  types  of  pornographic  stimuli.  This 
they  never  do.  They  oan  oonclude  only,  ss 
they  do.  that  they  bavs  found  no  evidenoe 
that  It  causes  harm.  This  1b  a  shaky  founda- 
tion for  reoommendlng  such  changes  when  a 
number  of  people  do  claim  to  have  fonnd 
sucb  evidence  Including  354  cUntcal  psychol- 
ogists and  [>sychlatrlsts  (In  the  Upkln  and 
Comee  survey)  a  majority  of  law  enforcement 
peraonnel.  etc. 

Their  recommendations  are  especially  sur- 
prising when  one  oonalderB  the  possible 
"mental  health"  implications  of  the  problem 
as  w«U  ss  the  Issue  of  values  and  "public 
morality." 

With  the  absence  of  any  significant  data 
clearly  demonstrating  that  pornography  Is 
generally  "harmless  or  Just  a  nuisance"  and 
with  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
data  from  their  own  studies  that  exposure  to 
pornography  18  related  to  a  variety  of  anti- 
social and  sexually  deviant  behaviors  (which 
Is  not  mentioned  m  the  majority  report) 
serious  questions  about  credibility  certainly 
must  be  raised  about  this  report.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  studies  available  to 
the  Oommlaslon  which  could  yield  a  great 


deal  of  useful  InfonnaUou.  Instead,  the  Com- 
mission report  Is  fraught  with  flaws,  omis- 
sions, and  Inaccuracies. 

The  writer  again  strongly  urges  that  an 
independent  panel  of  unbiased  social  sci- 
entists competent  in  behavioral  science  re- 
search methodology,  be  called  to  review  the 
original  studies  aosembled.  as  well  as  review 
what  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them. 
LEQAX.  "rxNomos"  or  comkissidh 

Wa  vtgorotisly  object  to  the  words  "find- 
ings" with  regard  to  legal  Issues.  Section  IV 
of  the  majority  report  is  on  attempt  to  foUt 
upon  the  people  and  upon  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  phUosophy  of  law  which  is 
misleading  at  best.* 

The  secUon  beaded  letter  "C"  states  that 
the  "prevailing  view"  in  the  Supreme  Ctourt 
Is  that  to  be  claaslfled  as  obscene  an  Item 
must  meet  three — and  all  three— criteria. 
These  criteria,  the  report  claims,  are:  (1) 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  material,  taken 
as  a  whole,  must  appeal  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest of  the  average  person;  (3)  the  material 
must  be  patently  offensive  according  to  con- 
temporary community  standards;  and  (3) 
the  material  must  lack  redeeming  social 
value. 

This  is  a  mlslnterpreuuon  of  the  law.  as 
counsel  to  the  Commission  must  know,  for 
he  orlglnaUy  ststed  In  his  Legal  Panel  Report 
that  No  Majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  ever  accepted  the  proposition  that  "ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  value"  la  a 
"test"  for  obscenity.  To  say  that  an  item  may 
not  be  adjudged  obscene  if  It  does  not  meet 
all  three  of  these  criteria  is  false.  It  is  exactly 
the  promoUon  of  this  canard  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  deplorable  state  we  are  In 
today  Id  this  nation  insofar  as  obscenity  Is 
concerned.  No  Supreme  Court  opinion  so 
holds.  In  fact,  tbe  Roth  case  says  the  oppo- 
site.  This  Ls  the  only  cose  where  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  gives  us  a  deflnlUon  of  obscenity.  The 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  value" 
langua^  is  assumed  to  have  been  built  Into 
the  Roth  test  by  an  opinion  In  the  Memoirs 
(Fanny  Hill)  cose  of  1966. 

However,  this  was  the  opinion  only  of 
three  JusUces:  Brennan.  Warren  and  Portas. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  so 
is  not  tbe  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  thiee- 
JusUce  out  of  nine  opinion,  not  binding  on 
anyone.  In  39  American  Jurisprudence  3nd. 
at  SecUon  195  of  tbe  topic  "Courts,"  we  find 
the  following: 

"A  decision  by  on  equally  divided  court 
does  not  establlsb  &  preoKlent  required  to  be 
followed  under  the  stare  decisis  doctrine. 
And  where  the  members  of  the  court  unani- 
mously or  by  a  majority  vote  reach  a  deci- 
sion, but  cannot  even  by  a  majority  agree 
on  the  reason  therefor,  no  point  of  law  Is 
established  by  the  decision  and  It  cannot  be 
a  precedoit  covered  by  the  stare  decisis  rule." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States 
has  fioid  in  318  U.S.  at  313  that  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  agrees  on  an 
opinion  the  case  cannot  become  "an  author- 
I^  either  In  this  or  In  inferior  courts." 

The  Roth  case  gives  us  only  the  prurient 
Interest  test  and  this  test  has  not  been  modi- 
fled  by  any  subsequent  Su[»eme  Court  de- 
cision. In  Roth  the  Court  sold,  an  Item  Is 
obscene  when  to  the  average  person,  apply- 
ing contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  tbe  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  tbe  prurient  Interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Legal  Panel  Report, 
prepared  by  general  counsel  Bender  and  staff. 
with  tbe  apparent  assistance  of  Mr.  Loek- 
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•  On  September  10.  as  this  dissent  was  go- 
ing to  preas,  Mr.  Lockhart  called  Commis- 
sioner GUI  and  Instructed  him  to  make  cer- 
tain modifications  In  these  statements  so 
that  the  legal  panel  report  no  longer  reads 
the  same  as  it  did  when  the  Coauolsston  was 
tnttuenoed  by  It  to  vote  for  the  legalisation 
of  obscenity  at  their  first  meeting  of  Angnst 
11  and  13  and  the  final  meeting  of  Augnst 
36  and  37. 


hart,  from  which  the  "Legal  nndtngs"  sec- 
tion Is  drawn,  and  upon  which  legislative 
recommendaUons  are  based. 

The  Legal  Panel  Report  should  reflect  tbe 
concepts  of  the  Commtsslon,  their  conclu- 
sions, their  interpretations  and  analysis  and 
their  reconunendationa  for  legislative  action. 
Instead,  the  Conunlsslon  is  asked  to  adhere 
to  Ideas,  cooeeptE,  suggestions,  analyses  and 
recommendations  prepared  by  staff  members 
appointed  by  tbe  Chairman  and  his  general 
counsel,  and  reflecting  their  points  of  view. 

This  Bender -Lockhart  Panel  Report  Is  mis- 
leading in  many  fundamental  areas  of  the 
law.  and  so  misleads  the  Commission,  so  as 
to  cause  those  members,  many  of  whom  are 
unlearned  in  the  law.  to  come  to  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  conclusions  of  the  state  of 
the  law.  We  object  specifically  to  tbe  follow- 
ing misleading  statements  In  the  Bender- 
Lockhart  Legal  Panel  Report : 

1.  "Unless  there  Is  a  bads  for  finding  that 
certain  sexually  explicit  materials  create 
such  a  danger  (dear  and  present  danger  of 
significant  social  harm),  therefore,  general 
prohibitions  upon  the  dissemination  of  'ob- 
scene' speech  would  appeex  constdtutlonalty 
Invalid  under  ordinary  principles,"  We  are 
told  on  the  next  psge  that  this  analysis  was 
rejected  In  Roth  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Why 
then  do  they  state  It  as  a  fact  and  ask  tbe 
Commission  to  accept  It? 

3,  Shortly  after  this,  the  Panel  Report  be- 
gins to  take  after  tbe  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Roth  and  suggests  that  It 
Is  erroneotxs  and  should  be  n-versed  and  In 
fact  has  in  effect  been  reversed  by  the  deci- 
sion In  Stanley  v.  Georgia  In  1069,  Tbey  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  Stanley  vls-a-vis  Both 
as  they  Interpret  It  and  make  tbe  fotlowtng 
statements: 

(a)  "Obscenity  prohlbltlone  were  found 
oonstltuUonal  In  the  Rath  decision  ■  «  • 
without  Investigation  into  or  conclusions  re- 
garding the  actual  social  effect  of  tbe  dls- 
seminaUon  of  obscene  materlJils.  It  is  tbe 
conclusion — that  obscenity  prohibitions  reg- 
ulating what  even  consenting  adults  may 
obtain  may  be  upheld  without  any  indica- 
tion of  BOdsl  harm — ^that  has  been  brought 
Into  question  by  •   •   •  Stanley*' 

(b)  "Redrup  may  be  read  as  doubting 
whether  RtKh  vras  actually  still  the  law." 

(cl  "In  Stanley  •  •  •  the  Court  thrww 
greaUy  into  doubt  the  oMittntilng  vsUdlty  of 
the  fundamental  premise  of  the  Roth  case 
that  the  dlssemttiatlon  of  'obscene'  ma- 
terials may  be  prohibited  without  reference 
to  Plnrt  Amendment  values,  and  suggeeted. 
Instead,  tbe  strong  constitutional  slfrnifl- 
cance  of  the  queeuon  whether  such  materlala 
are  in  fact  socially  harmful." 

(d>  "The  question  of  the  social  efftet  of 
obscenity,  which  Roth  had  deemed  irrelevant 
has  assumed  critical  Importance  in  Stanley 
'In  order  to  determine  whether  the  state 
there  had  a  valid  regulatory  Interest  suffi- 
cient to  prohibit  private  posssssion  of  obscene 
materials.'  The  Court  held  in  Stanley  that 
It  did  not." 

(e)  "Prohibition  upon  the  ccmmerdal  dis- 
semination of  obscenity  to  oonsentlng  adults 
may  Interfere  with  the  right  of  adults  to 
read  or  see  what  tbey  wish  In  their  own 
homes." 

(f)  "Stanley  appears  to  have  held  that 
government  may  not  rest  prohibitions  upon 
what  consenting  adults  msy  read  or  vl«w 
upon  a  desire  to  control  their  moramy." 

(g)  "It  furthes'  held  that  adult  prohibi- 
tions premised  tipon  a  desire  to  piwvent 
crime  or  antl-soclol  behavior  mtist,  at  least, 
rest  upon  a  solid  empirical  foundation." 

A  C-ommlsslon  member,  reading  these 
statements  and  the  conUnual  "pounding" 
of  Stanley  v.  Georgia  at  every  opportunity 
throughout  tbe  rest  of  this  panel  report. 
would  naturally  assume  that  these  state- 
ments ore  true  and  that  Roth  tn  some  way 
has  been  ovo-cumed  tn  a  very  fundamental 
manner  by  ^anley  v.  Geor^  Bnt  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Roth  has  not  been  overturned. 
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It  bae  been  specifically  coaCLrmed  In  5tanI«T 
at  22  L.  Ed.  3d  543.  where  the  Court  aaya: 

■Roth  and  the  caaes  loUowlng  that  deci- 
sion are  not  impaired  by  today's  holding.  As 
we  have  said,  the  states  retain  brood  power 
TO  regulate  obscenity:  that  power  simply 
does  not  extend  to  mere  possession  by  the 
individual  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home.' 

ir  the  Bender- Lockhart  Panel  Report  wi^b 
Intended  to  pre  the  Commission  an  un- 
biased view  of  the  state  of  the  law.  why  was 
not  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  expounded? 
Since  Roth  Is  nill  the  law  of  the  land,  then 
the  following  are  the  true  facta  (aa  stated 
m  Roth )  : 

( 1 )  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  "ob- 
scene material  wlU  percepUvely  create  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  antlaoclal  con- 
duct or  will  induce  its  recipients  to  such 
conduct-' 

i2i  That  the  basis  for  federal  and  slate 
praecriptlon  lor  obscentlty  Is  "the  social  In- 
terest in  order  and  morality." 

It  m  aUo  to  be  noted  that  the  C<nirt  said 
its  decisions  following  Roth  are  not  Im- 
paired. 

In  Gimberg  v.  Neu-  York,  at  30  L.  Ed.  2d 
195.  the  Court  said: 

"Our  oonclncton  in  Roth  •  •  •  that  the 
clear  and  present  danger  test  was  irrelevant 
to  tHe  determination  of  obscenity  made  it 
unjiecessary  '  •  "  to  consider  the  debate 
among  the  authorities  whether  exposure  to 
pornography  caused  nntlsoclal  conse- 
quences " 

The  Ginsberg  case  was  subsequent  to  Roth 
Why  was  tt  not  mentioned?  Among  other 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declstons  sub- 
sequent tij  Roth  that  should  have  been 
menuoned  are  the  following,  all  contradict- 
ing the  Bend  er-tockh  art  thesis  that  some- 
how Stanley  has  changed  things: 

1.  Times  Film  ( I  WO )  —  f  State  has  right  to 
censor  obacene  motion  pictures.! 

2.  rreewion  p.  Maryland  (iSffSl— (SUte 
may  require  prior  submlailon  of  motion  pic- 
tures to  a  Boeird  of  Censors,  i 

a.  Ginzhu^g  v.  U.S.  (/MS)— (State  has  a 
valid  interest  In  prevenung  pandering  to 
"the  widespread  weakness  for  tltlllatlon  by 
pornography"  books  and  magaalnee.) 

4.  Miahken  v.  New  York  (IMtfl— (State 
has  Interest  In  protecttng  homosexuals  from 
obscenity.) 

5.  Interstate  Circuit  v.  Delias  it9S$)~- 
(llunlctpaUty  may  enact  an  ordinance  reg- 
ulating motion  pictures  for  adults  as  well 
as  children  and  censoring  chose  obscene.) 

Each  of  the  statements  made  in  (a),  (b). 
(c).  (e>.  it),  and  (gl  above  in  the  Bender- 
Lockhart  Beport  are  Incorrect  when  we  took 
at  Stanley  c.  Georgia's  reaffirmation  of  Rath 
and  cases  thereafter.  The  statement  made  In 
(di  above  Is  misleading  that  "private  pos- 
session' Is  permissible  because  It  falla  to 
complete  the  quotaUon  "In  the  prtTicy  of 
his  home." 

It  would  appear  that  for  purposes  of  the 
Bender-txKkhart  Panel  Report,  the  "vlsh  is 
father  to  the  thought."  They  would  like 
Stanley  v.  Georgia  to  say  what  they  say  it 
says  but  that  desire  Is  not  borzM  out  by  the 
facts  of  that  ease. 

It  ts  quite  clear  that  Stanley  v.  Georgia 
stands  for  a  very  narrow  position  and  that 
Is  that  a  state  may  not  convict  a  person  of  a 
crime  "for  mere  possession  of  printed  or 
filmed  matter  In  the  privacy  of  a  person's 
otm  ;tome."  23  L.  Ed.  2d  542.  And  af^aln.  at 
22  L.  Ed.  2d  &S1.  tb«  "right  to  be  free  from 
state  inquiry  Into  the  contents  of  his  U- 
brary"  The  State  has  no  business  "telling 
a  man  sitting  alone  in  hia  otm  home,  what 
books  he  may  read  or  what  films  be  may 
watch." 

It  could  not  be  much  clearer  that  this  was 
the  narrow  proposition  decided.  The  Cotirt 
said  It  four  times  while  apeclflcally  uphold- 
ing KotA  and  all  sutwequent  decisions. 

3.  The  Bender-liOckhftrt  Panel  Report  hits 
us  with  two  phrases.  One  appears  to  be  the 


invention  of  the  authors  In  lieu  of  the  use 
of  the  word  "obacene"  and  that  Is  the  phrase 

"explicit  sexu&l  material."  The  other  phrase 
Is  the  catchword  "consenting  adiUta"  which 
la  a  euphemlam  to  express  the  authors'  posi- 
tion that  there  are  no  restraints  on  "ex- 
plicit sexual  material"  as  long  as  "consent- 
ing adults"  patronize  It.  Translated  simply. 
It  means  "Legalize  Obscenity  lor  Adults"  and 
the  authors  of  this  report  should  have  so 
labeled  it  since  this  Is  the  net  effect  of  their 
suggestions.  Nowhere  is  It  explained  that 
neither  of  these  terms  Is  used  in  any  Su- 
preme Court  opinion,  nor  Is  It  explained  that 
this  Is  the  phrase  used  by  those  who  would 
have  the  Court  legalize  the  showing  of  "I  Am 
Curious  (Yellow)  '*  In  both  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland  where  it  has  been  held  ob- 
scene. In  fact,  there  Is  an  amazing  parallel 
between  the  Bender-Lockhort  Panel  Report 
and  the  language  used  In  the  briefs  for  the 
distributors  of  that  motion  picture.  Both 
sing  the  same  tune.  The  Panel  Report  sug- 
gests that  adults  have  "a  right  to  obtain 
[explicit  sexual  materials)  they  wish  to  see." 
They  cite  no  Justification  for  setting  up  this 
false  premise.  Certainly  Stanley  v.  Georgia 
never  said  It.  They  then  proceed  to  state  the 
motivations  ol  the  government  in  regulating 
"explicit  sexual  material*"  (which  we  trans- 
late to  "obscene").  They  fall  completely, 
however,  to  give  the  real  reason  which  is  the 
"social  interest  In  order  and  morality."  Hav- 
ing set  up  two  false  premises,  they  then  pro- 
ceed to  obfuscate  the  true  situation.  There 
IS  a  bald  misstatement  of  the  law  when  the 
Panel  Report  says: 

"In  a  serie**  of  cases  subsequent  to  Roffi. 
the  Court  made  clear  that  where  attempts 
were  made  to  prohibit  only  specific  distribu- 
tional sctlvicies  connected  with  sexual  mate- 
rials—and not  to  prevent  consenting  adults 
from  obtaining  material  they  wished  to  see — 
more  Inclusive  deflnltional  standards  than 
that  imposed  Ln  Roth  would  be  permitted  to 
be  applied.  The  first  case  leading  in  this 
direction  was  Ginzburg  v.  United  States. 
There  the  Court  •  •  •  permitted  the  convic- 
tion of  the  defendant  to  stand  because  hr 
was  found  to  have  "pandered*  the  materials 
In  an  offensive  manner  rather  than  merely  to 
have  sold  them  to  persons  who  wished  to  ob- 
tain them.  Thus  the  Court  permitted  a  con- 
vlcUon  which  it  would  not  have  permitted 
had  the  defendant  merely  been  engaged  in 
neutral  dissemination  to  consenting  persons 
You  would  assume  that  Mr.  Bender  and 
staff,  who  ought  to  know,  have  told  the  Com- 
mission members  what  the  Ginzburg  case 
held  Nothing  could  \  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Aa  they  ought "-^^-know.  this  H  not 
what  Ginzbury  held,  since: 

(al  The  term  "consenting  adulu"  Is  no- 
where used  or  implied  In  that  case 

(b)  The  Court  did  not  say  anythmg  about 
Ginzburg  not  having  "merely  sold  them  to 
persons  who  wished  to  obtain  them  "  I^ 
didn't  mention  that  at  all. 

ic)  The  Implication  that  the  case  stands 
for  the  right  to  receive  "obscenity"  by  con- 
senting adults  Is  misplaced.  The  Courts  aald 
In  Ginsburg  that  the  materials  were  not  "ob- 
Kcne  In  the  abstract". 

4  The  Bender- Lockh  art  Panel  Report  sug- 
gests that  "some  or*  the  federal  mailing  stat- 
ute may  be  unconstitutional  under  Stanley 
This  is  another  non-sequltur  The  mailing 
statute  has  nothing  to  do  with  Invading  a 
man's  home. 

5.  The  implication  on  page  13  that  there  is 
something  In  Redrup  which  proves  a  theory 
that  '•consenting  adulta"  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive obscenity  is  also  misplaced.  Redrup 
found  the  materials  not  to  be  obscene. 

e.  On  page  16.  the  Bender-Lockhart  panel 
R«port  states  that: 

•Stanley  v.  Georgia,  If  given  full  effect. 
would  mean  •  •  ■  that  the  Individual's  right 
to  see  materials  of  his  own  choice  may  only 
be  overcome  where  there  is  a  substantial  so- 
cial basis  for  government  regulation.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  ^plications  of  general  prohibi- 


tions may  no  longer  be  permissible.  The 
Roih  standard  for  determining  the  'obscene' 
retains  potential  validity  only  in  those  areas 
where  Stanley  permits  general  prohibitions 
to  apply  " 

Now.  if  this  problem  were  not  so  Impor- 
tant to  our  country,  the  immediate  reaction 
!a  such  a  non-sequltur  from  Stanley  v. 
Georgia  would  be  to  shrug  It  off  as  ridiculous. 
There  Is  absolutely  nothing  in  Stanley  to 
warrant  this  misinformation. 

"Itoth  II  supreme,"  says  Stanley— not  the 
other  way  around.  Stanley  cannot  t>e  ex- 
ploited or  expanded  to  help  the  pomograph- 
ers  In  thla  fashion. 

7-  Eventually,  the  Legal  Panel  Report 
abandons  ths  position  that  Fanny  HiU  has 
modified  the  Roth  test  and  engages  in  the 
business  of  counting  Justices  who  have 
adopted  the  "patently  offensive"  test.  Pour 
of  these  six  Justices  are  no  longer  on  the 
Court  so  this  maneuver  falls.  The  footnote 
reference  to  Black  and  Douglas  also  falls 
since  ihey  have  never  enunciated  this  stand- 
ard. The  reference  to  Stewart  and  Harlan 
refers  to  federal  cases  only.  The  reference 
to  the  American  I^w  Institute  standard  Is 
misleading  since  that  Institute  never  used 
the  phrase  "patently  offensive". 

8.  Again,  the  Panel  Report  abandons  Its 
original  claim  that  the  Roth  test  included 
an  "utterly  without  redeeming  social  value" 
element,  and  now  tries  to  give  new  dignity 
to  the  opinion  of  three  Justices  (two  of 
whom.  If  we  use  his  technique,  we  should 
note  are  no  longn-  on  the  Court)  by  calling 
It  a  plurality  opinion.  A£  we  point  out  in  our 
dlscuBBlon  of  "Fanny  Hill."  under  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
an  opinion  of  three  Justices  Is  no  precedent, 
does  not  establish  the  law  and  does  not  bind 
either  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or 
"any  inferior  court." 

9.  The  Legal  Panel  Report  finally  admits 
that  Memoirs  "utterly  without  redeeming 
social  value"  "test"  Is  not  a  test  at  all,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  a  majority,  but  they 
suggest  that  It  Is  nice  to  incorporate  the 
same  In  etatutea  because  Black  and  Douglas 
are  on  the  bench  and  this  is  two  strikes 
against  you.  They  state.  "So  long  as  at  least 
three  other  Justices  employ  the  three-part 
test."  no  application  of  a  general  prt^ibl- 
tlon  which  does  not  employ  this  test  will  be 
upheld  on  appeal  What  kind  of  specious 
reasoning  la  this?  The  Bender-Lockhart 
Legal  Panel  Report  seems  so  Intent  on  keep- 
ing this  unnecessary  language  in  our  statutes 
I  which  contradicts  Roth — see  our  coounenu 
under  JVemofrs  case)  that  they  employ  the 
scare  t  actios  that  you  only  need  two  more 
people  against  you  and  you  lose.  Is  this  what 
our  statutes  should  be  based  on  m  this  vital 
area?  Is  this  what  this  Commission  was 
formed  for,  "to  estimate  percentages"? 
PortM  and  Warren  are  gone,  leaving  only 
Brennan  who  adheres  to  this  pernicious  con- 
cept. Presumably  then,  eight  out  of  nine 
Justices  will  adhere  to  Roth,  which  rejects 
thla  ao-called  test  and  saya  that  once  It  la 
obscene  by  the  Roth  test  (which  has  no 
social  value  language),  then  it  Is  proecrlb- 
able.  But  this  Is  not  our  function.  We  are  to 
interpret  Roth  honestly  and  give  the  coun- 
try an  honest  definition  of  obacenity.  Such 
a  definition  does  not  Include  the  "Brennan" 
•o-called  "test".  It  Is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
Legal  Panel  Report  does  not  quote  the  re- 
cent decisions  In  Maryland,  Massachusetts 
and  Arizona  that  aay  that  there  la  no  "aodal 
value"  test  In  Roth  (sea  our  oomnwnts  In 
Appendix  under  Fanny  Bill)  nor  do  they  say 
that  New  York  is  prc^xMlng  repeal  of  this 
part  of  their  statute  (see  otir  remarks  under 
Fanny  BUD . 

10.  The  BexMler-Lockhart  Pan^  Report 
states  that  the  Supreme  Court  believes  that 
the  Rath  standard  does  not  permit  a  finding 
of  obscenity  to  be  made  under  a  prohibition 
of  what  consenting  adults  may  obtain  with 
regard  to  a  large  claai  of  pictorial  material. 
Again  we  note  that  there  Is  no  opinion  of 


the  Supreme  Court  that  supports  this  state- 
ment that  somehow  "consenting  adults"  are 
a  separate  class  under  the  Roth  standard. 
That  phrase  Is  not  used  In  any  Supreme 
Court  opinion. 

V.   CONCLOMON6 

We  aubmii:  That  the  Conuulasiou  majority 
has  not  carried  out  the  mandates  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  submit:  That  its  l^lslatlve  recommen- 
dations should  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  States,  since  they 
are  not  responsive  to  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  traffic  In  pornography.  It 
is  Irrelevant  l^lslation  and  deserves  oondem- 
nailon  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  its  citizens  and  its  children. 

We  submit:  That  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  Is  to  legalize  pornography. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  mandates  of  the 
Congress,  and  In  compliance  therewith,  we 
have  made  a  review  of  the  law  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
and  have  analysed  the  same  In  detail.  This 
review  is  attached  as  Appendix  I-  In  the 
light  of  that  review  and  comment  there- 
under, and  in  view  of  our  other  mandates, 
we  make  the  following  recommendations. 

Vt.     aeCOMMKMDATlOlCS 

1.  Recommended  test  or  definition  of 
obacemtp 

A  thing  is  obscene"  if,  by  contemporary 
commumcy  standards,  and  conaidered  as  a 
whole,  its  predominant  appeal  Is  to  the  pru- 
rient interest.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
anything  which  is  obscene  by  the  definition 
shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  importance.  Any 
slight  social  value  in  such  otwcenlty  shall 
be  deemed  outweighed  by  the  social  Interest 
in  order  and  morality. 

'Prurient  interest "  ts  defined  as  a  ohame- 
lul  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity,  sex  or  ex- 
cretion which  goes  substantially  beyond  cus- 
tomary limits  of  candor  in  description  or 
representation  of  such  matters.  If  it  appears 
from  the  character  of  the  material  or  the 
circumstances  of  lU  disscminaUon  that  the 
subject  matter  is  designed  tar,  or  directed  to 
a  specially  susceptible  audience,  the  subject 
matter  shall  be  Judged  with  reference  to 
Euch  audience.  When  the  subject  matter  Is 
distributed  or  exhibited  to  minors  who  have 
not  attained  their  16th  birthday,  the  sub- 
ject matter  shall  be  Judged  with  reference  to 
an  average  person  in  the  community  of  the 
actual  age  of  the  minor  to  whom  such  mate- 
rial Is  distributed  or  exhibited.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  subject  matter  shall  be  Judged 
with  reference  to  the  average  person  In  the 
commumty. 

Commenf 

This  formuiatlon  la  taken  frcon  the  Roth 
case  which  Is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  defined  obscenity  and  the 
Ginsberg  case.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
accepts  the  concept  of  variable  obscenity  as 
it  applies  to  minors.  It  rejects  the  auggestlon 
of  three  of  the  nine  Justices  that  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value"  is  a  test  for 
obscenity,  since  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  adopted  this  suggestion.  In  fact.  It  la 
this  unueceasary  "test"  that  has  caused  the 
flood  of  hardcore  pornography  In  motion  pic- 
tures, booka,  magadnes  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

A  complete  review  of  the  lack  of  constitu- 
tional neceaslcy  for  thla  so-called  "test"  is 
found  In  Appendix  I  In  otir  comments  under 
the  Memoirs   {Fanny  Hill)    esse. 

The  Roth  Test.  It  la  claimed  by  seme  la 
subjective.  Upon  examination,  however.  It  la 
plain  thst  the  Individual  Juror  Is  not  in- 
structed to  spply  his  subjectl\-e  concept  of 
what  Is  obscene,  but  to  determine  something 
objective  viz.  "the  prurient  interest  of  the 
average  person."  This  Is  very  almUar  to  what 
Juries  are  called  upon  to  do  in  negligence 
oases  where  the  Juror  is  aaked  to  determine 


If  a  person  used  that  degree  of  care  that  a 
"reasonably  prudent  man"  would  use.  ThlA 
determination  has  never  been  thought  to  be 
subjective  nor  too  impractical  or  difficult  to 
apply.  We  have  confidence  in  the  al>lUty  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Jury  system  to  determine 
obscenity  if  properly  itisiructed.  (See  Judge's 
charge  in  Roth  ca&e  AppendU  I). 

Otir  recommendations  are  squarely  baaed 
on  the  concept  that  the  State  has,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  says,  a  right  to  enact  ob- 
scenity legislation  based  on  the  "social  In- 
terest in  morality."  There  is  a  dlstlnetlon 
that  should  be  made  between  IndlTldtud 
morality  and  the  level  of  general  morality 
which  the  state  needs  to  protect. 

A  person's  beliefs  and  practices  depend  on 
what  he  relies  on  for  an  authority  as  to  what 
is  right  and  best.  As  children  gro«'  up.  they 
come  under  various  authorities'  Influences: 
parents,  relatives,  friends,  teachers,  wrltera, 
actors,  celebrities,  clergyman  and  a  host  of 
others.  They  are  also  Influenced  In  various 
ways  by  other  forces  of  good  and  evil. 

At  every  point  In  Ule  a  person  has  a  cer- 
tain moral  character.  It  is  the  sum  total  of 
wnat  he  then  believes  and  practices  in  the 
area  of  right  and  wrong.  This  overall  moral 
character  Is  constantly  changing  under  the 
interplay  of  the  aforementioned  Influences. 
Thus  If  a  person  accepts  higher  standards, 
his  moral  character  Improves:  if  he  ac^ 
cepts  lower  standards,  his  moral  character 
deteriorates. 

Not  only  does  every  Individual  reflect  a 
certain  moral  character,  but  so  does  every 
group  of  individuals,  a  club,  a  city,  a  state, 
or  even  a  nation — the  euence  of  toAlcA  is 
determined  by  a  general  consensus  of  in- 
dividual standards.  It  li.  stated  another 
way.  the  distillation  of  all  the  Individual 
moralities  or  the  level  of  morality  generally. 
It  is  this  level,  this  distillation,  this  average, 
this  essence,  which  the  state  has  au  interest 
In  protecting.  The  state  protects  this  level 
from  falling  and  creates  an  atmosphere  by 
which  It  can  rise.  The  obvious  morals  pro- 
tected are  chastity,  modesty,  temperance, 
and  self-sacrificing  love.  The  obvious  evUs 
being  Inhibited  are  lust,  excess,  adultery, 
incest,  homosexuality,  bestiality,  masturba- 
tion and  fornication. 

A  discussion  of  the  background  of  the 
other  aspects  of  this  definition  may  be  found 
in  our  comment  on  the  Model  State  Obscenity 
Statute  In  Appendix  II. 

2.  Recommended  Federal  legislation 

We  recommend : 

I  a)  That  the  Utilted  States  Codes  Sections 
Hei.  1462.  1463.  1464.  1465,  of  Title  18,  and 
SecUon  1905  of  Title  19,  and  Section  4006  of 
Title  39  be  amended  to  define  "obscene"  in 
accordance  with  our  recommended  definition 
of  obscenity  mentioned  above. 

(b)  That  so  much  of  our  recommended 
Model  State  Statute,  found  In  Appendix  n. 
which  is  suitable  for  Incorporation  In  these 
federal  statutes  be  therein  incorporated. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  Congress  note 
thoi  Section  4000  of  Title  39.  Prohibiting  of 
Pondering  Advertisements  In  the  Malls,  was 
specifically  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  Rowan  v.  U.S..  decided  May  4,  1070. 
This  statute,  it  should  be  noted,  gave  a 
parent  the  right  to  require  also,  that  the 
mailer  stop  sending  mall  to  "any  of  his 
minor  children  who  have  not  attained  their 
nineteenth  birthday,  and  who  reelde  with 
the  addressee." 

While  the  decision  did  not  turn  on  this 
BpeclQc  point.  It  is  nevertheless  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  will  accept  at 
least  an  age  18.  and  possibly  19  or  older,  as 
a  division  line  between  minor  and  adult  in 
the  obscenity  field.  Certainly  under  16  la  Coo 
low. 

(d)  We  have  reviewed  antl -obscenity  leg- 
ulatlon  now  before  C^ingress  which  we  be- 
lieve will  help,  effectively  and  consUtu- 
tlonaUy,  to  regulate  obscenity.  This  review  Is 
attached  as  Appendix  IH. 


(e)  We  reoommend  leglslaticm  or  a  Presi- 
dential Directive  establishing  a  Division,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Umted  States,  under  the  Oirectlon  ol  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  made  up  of  a  team 
of  skilled  lawyers  ready  and  able  to  assist 
District  Attorneys  throughout  the  nation  in 
prosecuuons  against,  sex  exploiteis.  We  have 
personal  knowledge  of  tne  fact  that  district 
attorneys  generally  are  desperately  in  need 
of  this  type  01  aasl£tance.  The  urgent  neces- 
uly  lor  the  same  vms  enunciated  in  March  ol 
1965  by  the  presiding  Judge  of  Prankim 
Coimty.  Pa.,  Judge  Chaimcey  M.  Depuy. 
when  he  said : 

"Whenever  a  prosecution  for  obscenity  oc- 
curs in  a  oounuy,  the  well-heeled  purveyors 
of  smut  act  with  lightning  alacrity  to  pro- 
vide high-priced  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
Legal  smut  speclaUsts  are  called  Into  the 
county  from  the  nationwide  staff.  These  pro- 
fessionals soon  place  the  local  dlsulct  at- 
torney's staff,  unacquainted  with  a  highly 
specialized  field  of  law,  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. The  average  district  attorney  or  assist- 
ant is  no  match  for  these  well -experienced 
'pros'  who  move  from  count;  to  county  and 
state  to  state  .  .  .  There  is  no  hope  for  gov- 
ernment to  serve  the  interest  of  the  general 
ciUzen  lu  managing  this  flood  of  pornogra- 
phy unless  a  massive  effort  is  made  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  level.  An  effective 
mechanism  must  be  devised,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  as  a  division  of  the  department,  hav- 
ing .  .  .  highly  skilled  lawyers  ready  to  be 
loaned  ut  any  time  ...  to  assist  the  district 
attorney  in  connection  with  any  prosecution 
against  the  sex  exploiters." 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  it  is  believed 
that  such  a  mechanism  could  not  be  set  up 
on  the  federal  level  without  enabling  legis- 
lation, such  legislation  could  be  based  on 
the  Commerce  clause,  since  most  obacemty 
Is  transported  interstate  or  imported.  A 
model  could  be  found  m  language  used  In 
the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964. 

^f)  We  reconunend  the  estabUshmeni,  by 
Federal  legislation,  of  a  Nauunal  Crime  Re- 
seArch  and  Reference  Library  an  the  Law  of 
Obscenity.  The  Library  will  be  unique,  since 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  Indicated  that 
after  diligent  search,  "no  reference  to  any 
special  law  library  In  this  area  has  been 
found,  and  .  .  .  such  a  library  would  be 
unique  and  undupUcated  as  a  single  collec- 
tion." 

The  purpose  of  the  library  will  be  to  aervlce 
prosecutors  nationwide  to  expedite  prepara- 
tion of  cases.  It  will  be  available  also  to  the 
Judiciary,  behavioral  scientists,  clergymen, 
writers  and  other  professionals  who  can  con- 
tribute to  the  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of 
ot>scene  material.  The  district  attorneys  of 
New  York  City  are  of  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  such  a  library  will  prove  Invaluable 
to  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  will  con- 
tain everything  written  on  the  law  of  ob- 
scenity: statutes,  ordinances,  decided  cases, 
text,  commentaries,  etc.  It  will  also  contain 
a  section  on  medical,  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological research  relative  to  obscenity.  Law 
enforcement  officials  believe  that  the  conven- 
ience of  finding  all  precedents,  statutes. 
briefs,  etc.  in  one  location  will  save  count- 
less hours  In  case  preparation. 

3.  Recommended  State  legislation 

ta)  Model  State  Obicenity  Sfetufe.— At- 
tached to  this  Report  es  Appendix  11  is  our 
recommended  Model  State  Obsceziity  Statute 
based  on  the  concept  of  variable  obscemty 
and  taking  Into  consideration  all  U.S.  Su- 
preme (Douri  cases.  We  l>elleve  it  Is  a  con- 
stitutionally effective  statute  that  will  ef- 
fectively regulate  the  traffic  in  obscenity.  The 
suggested  statute  Is  explslned  and  annotated 
In  the  Appendix. 

( b )  We  slso  recommend  to  the  States 
that  they  establish,  by  leglalatioo.  a  Board 
of  Film  Review  which  would  reqtzlre— under 
carefully  prescribed  rules  based  on  Supreme 
Court  dedalonB  discussed  in  AppeDdlz  I — the 
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aubmlsalon  ol  aU  moUon  plctiins  lor  Uoaoa- 
ing  prior  to  Ui«ir  exmblUon.  This  propoMd 
siAiute  is  Ukea  from  Mftryluicl  StACut«« 
ArUcle  OfiA  which  hM  been  revised  to  comply 
with  Frecdman.  v.  Maryland,  ft  Supreme  Court 
decision.  In  our  opinion  it  wlU  withstand 
(xinsUtuuonel  attAClc.  A  copy  of  this  propoeed 
Model  Statute  on  FUm  review  is  ktteched 
u  Appendix  IV. 

(C)  In  addition,  we  suggest  that  eoiiM 
States  might  desire  to  permit  locAl  ordl* 
nsn"**  for  the  establishment  of  mm  Berlew 
Boards.  generaUy.  or  for  the  purpoee  of  es- 
tablishing clUBlAcaUon  at  films  as  suitable 
or  unsuitable  for  ounurs  under  18.  Such 
States  should  enact  legislauon  oonflrmlng 
the  existing  right  of  munlclpaliUeB  to  adopt 
such  legislation,  and  permitting  them  to  ap- 
ply for  injunctive  relief  in  the  courts;  and 
requiring  a  prompt  judicial  determination 
of  the  Issue.  A  BUggeeted  statute  to  be  used 
u  a  model  n  Section  4iaA,  8«ain  of  tb«  State 
of  Maryland,  found  In  AppendU  V.  It  ahould 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  any  State  statute 
or  local  ordinance  od  PUm  Review  or  clasal- 
flcation.  This  model  should  be  modified 
where  used  in  aid  of  local  ordinances  to  per- 
mit the  Chief  Legal  Officer  of  the  municipal- 
ity, or  the  FUm  Review  or  ClMalflcatlon 
Board,  to  apply  sUo  for  an  injunction  In  the 
ease  of  motion  pictures. 

(d)  We  recommend  the  employment  ot  the 
injunctive  remedy,  found  in  33a  of  the 
New  York  Statute  or  4iaA  of  the  Maryland 
Statute,  to  supplement  the  Model  State  Stat- 
ute generally.  Thid  u  a  most  eRectlve  weapon 
sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  wUl  reach  all  types  of  ob- 
scenity. See  appendix  V. 

( e )  We  recommend  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraj's  OiDce  be  required  to  review  for  pos- 
tible  protecutlon  and  type  of  suspected  ob- 
scenity distributed  or  about  to  be  distrib- 
uted, of  which  be  gftins  knowledge,  and 
which  falls  into  sny  of  the  descriptive  cate- 
gories listed  below; 

1 .  The  Stag  Film. 

2.  The  Sexplottatloa  FUm. 

3.  The  Commercial  X-rat«d  Film. 

4.  The  Commercial  Dorated  FUm. 

5.  Advertisements  for  X  and  Unrated 
FUms. 

a.  Underground  Sex  Publications. 

7.  Underground  Newspapers. 

8.  Mimeographed  Undergroimd  Newspa- 
pers. 

9.  Sensational  Tabloids. 

10.  Hoomoaezual  Magazines. 

11.  Sez-violence  Maga£lnes. 

ta.  "Spreader"  or  "Tunnel"  Msgaitlnes. 

13.  Teenage  Sex  Magazines. 

14.  Paeudo-ScienUfic  Sex  PublM^atlona. 

15.  So-called  Nudist  Uagazinea. 

10.  Lyrics  on  CommerdaUy  XMstrlbutad 
Rock  Records. 

17.  Sex-action  Photographs. 

18.  Sex-action  Records. 

19.  Sex-action  Slides  and  Tapes. 

30.  Mall  Order  Advertisements  for  the 
Above.  _ 

31.  Paperbacks  with  themes  of;  Bomoaw- 
uaUty.  Sado-masochl&m.  Incest.  Bestiality. 

32.  Eardcover  Books  Devoted  to  Homosexu- 
ality. Sjulo-m3sochlfim,  Incest. 

(f)  We  advocate  the  establiabment  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  each  State,  a 
team  of  one  or  more  skiUed  attorneys,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral, 
to  be  used  to  aaolst  In  the  loc&i  proeecuUoaa 
where  Intrastate  coounerce  La  involved  or 
where  federal  aeslstance  frocn  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Justice  u  not  readily  available. 

(gt  We  advocate  the  establishment  In 
State  Police  headquarters  of  a  similar  divi- 
sion, working  cloeaiy  with  the  legal  staff  Jun 
mentioned.  The  state  police  have  experts  In 
arson,  ballistics  and  other  specialties.  The 
formauon  of  a  special  unit  on  pornography 
is  long  overdue. 

( h )  We  advocate  the  estaUishmeat  of  per- 
manent State  Cc^unlaelon  to  examine  the 
laws  on  obscenity,  to  mak*  recnmmmilatlons 


to  the  legislature,  and  reconunendatlons  for 
more  efiecUve  means  of  enforcement.  A  sug- 
gested stAtute  Is  attached  In  Appendix  VI. 
and  is  modeled  on  a  statute  of  the  Stat*  of 
Illinois,  approved  September  6,  1907. 

(i>  We  recommended  the  estahliahment  of 
a  State  Commission  to  review  and  classify 
Motion  Pictures  and  printed  materuii  for 
minors.  A  suggeeted  statute  m  this  respect, 
based  on  our  review  of  Bantam  Book*  v. 
SuUivan  Is  attached  as  Appendix  VTL 

(J)  Aa  minimum  legislation,  we  advocate 
elimination  of  the  phrase  "utterly  without 
redeeming  social  value"  in  any  State  statute. 
A  suggested  statute  ib  attached  as  Appendix 
VUI. 

4.  Recomv^cr^^d  locd  ordinances 

(a)  We  recommend  a  review  of  existing 
ordin&nces  in  the  light  of  our  review  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  dedalans  in  Appendix  I,  and 
the  modifying  or  amending  of  same  to  com- 
ply therewith,  including  the  elimination  of 
the  phrase,  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value"  whenever  found. 

(b)  We  recommend  the  adf^tlon  of  local 
ordinances  (wherever  the  State  has  not 
adopted  a  Film  Review  Statute)  to  review 
Motion  Pictures — based  on  Maryland  Statute 
recommended  above. 

(c)  On  an  opUonal  baals.  or  as  part  at  a 
general  (oxUnance  on  motion  picture  review, 
we  reooounend  a  mm  Review  and  Ciasslfica- 
Uon  Onllnance  tot  minors.  The  suggested 
ordinance,  attached  aa  Appendix  DC  la  lib- 
erally designed  to  meet  Supreme  Court  re- 
quirements. 

(d)  We  recommeud  an  ordinance  designed 
to  protect  minors  from  being  espoeed.  on 
the  highway  or  street,  to  drtve-ln  movie 
scenes  of  motion  picture*  that  are  unsuitable 
for  children.  The  suggested  ordinance  at- 
tached as  Appendix  X  has  been  approved  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Cfiemline  Ind. 
V.  City  o/  Grand  Prairie,  decided  August  8, 
1960.  304  F  3d  731. 

(e)  We  recommend  a  local  ordinance  to 
penalise  the  showing  of  obscene  motion  plc- 
turee,  and  to  penalise  the  licensee  found 
guilty.  See  Appendix  XH,  besed  on  a  second 
ordinance  upheld  m  Chemline  case  above, 
containing  pure  ilotA  teat, 

5.  Recommended  private  actioftk  by  the  public 

(a)  We  recommend  that  privMa  citlaena 
Join  with  or  form  private,  uon- sectarian, 
oommuntiy  organisations  that  take  orga- 
nized, but  constitutional  action  against  ob- 
scenity. 

(b)  We  recomnxeud  dtlaeoa  bring  oOcial 
legial  coo^ilaints  whenever  evidence  of  o6- 
aoenlty  comee  to  their  attention. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  citizens  continu- 
ally urge  their  municipal.  State  and  federal 
omclals,  to  prosecute  c^Mcenlty  oases.  Here, 
again,  this  Is  best  accocnpli&hed  In  an  orga- 
nlaed  manner,  working  through  an  existing 
community  organlaatlon. 

NoTK. — Appendices  are  withheld. 

IFrom  the  National  Obaerver,  Oct.  13,  1970] 
Plooduchts  oh  Bbx 

"Tha  very  foundation  of  our  society  rests 
upon  healthy  sexual  attitudes  grounded  in 
appropriate  and  accurate  sexual  Informa- 
tion." 

Thus  declares  the  majority  report  of  the 
oommisalon  authorized  by  Congress  to  study 
obscenity  and  pornography  and  thdr  effects 
on  American  Life.  The  statement  is  made  to 
connection  with  a  plea  for  more  extenalTe 
sex  education  programs,  and  It  exempUflca 
the  commission's  belief  that  the  success  of 
the  pornography  busmeaa  Is  related  to  a 
popular  reticence  about  sexual  matters. 

Throughout  the  commission's  report  Is  a 
recurring  theme:  Let's  throw  a  bank  of 
floodllghCa  on  the  sex  set.  That  way  we  can 
help  to  eliminate  the  meni&l  repressions  and 
other  eouroee  of  unhapplnesa  that  somedmes 
arise  from  keeping  the  subject  in  a  shadowy 
comer.  And  let's  foaow  that  by  legalising 


pornography  because  there's  no  proof  It  does 
any  damage,  and.  anyway  a  lot  of  people  vant 
It. 

WeU.  aa  we  ban  stated  In  the  past,  we 
think  a  carefuUy  prepared  program  of  sex 
education,  geared  to  the  student's  level  of 
maturity,  is  desirable.  But  unlike  the  com- 
mission, we  are  unable  to  make  the  Jump 
from  that  poaltlon  to  one  advocating  the  free 
dissemination  of  exploitive  sex  materials. 
Thoughtful  sex  education  enlightens  the 
student  and  should  ennoble  the  act.  Por- 
Dography  does  the  (^)poslte. 

While  we  question  whether  the  eoctal 
foundation  rests  upon  "healthy  sexual  at- 
titudes" (food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the 
willingness  to  live  in  an  orderly,  lawful  man- 
ner might  be  more  reasonable  "foundation" 
candidates),  we  question  even  more  what 
Che  conunlsslon  means  by  "healthy"  and 
how  pornography  can  contribute  to  that  bap- 
py-soundlng   condition. 

Too  often  theee  days  "healthy"  meaxu  an 
Bbsenoe  of  reetrlction,  a  delermlnatlon  to 
obey-that-lmpulse.  Certainly  one  risks  fewer 
mental  repressions  that  way.  But  human  In- 
hibitions are  exactly  what  make  the  •odal 
order  possible.  We  do  not  say  everything  we 
think;  we  do  not  act  every  way  we  feel. 

In  order  to  protect  social  stmblllty,  people 
make  many  unspoken  agreements  about 
what  behavior  U  tolerable  and  what  Is  not. 
Wbe'.her  we  call  these  agreements  cuatoms 
or  taboos,  their  effect  Is  the  same.  They  eerve 
to  minimize  the  friction  among  individuals. 
When  the  matter  Is  Important  enough,  soci- 
ety makes  laws  to  reinforce  restriodona  on 
behavior. 

Moot  people  believe  that  pomogn^>hy,  be- 
cause It  devalues  human  life  and  love,  should 
be  r«iiricted  by  law.  The  First  An>endmant 
conBider.ition  is  not  a  genuine  issue,  because 
there  are  many  areas  m  whi<^  the  law  di«ws 
the  line  on  what  may  be  expreased  in  adver- 
tisements (mUrepresentatlon) ,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  (Ubal),  and  even  in 
speech  (slander). 

It  would  be  impoaslble,  of  oouree,  to  ellml- 
aate  obscene  materials  altogether,  no  mat- 
ter whaL  final  definition  of  the  stuff  U  agreed 
upon  or  how  heavy  the  penalties  are  mad*. 
But  pornography  oan  be  controlled.  It  can 
be  kept  not  only  away  from  children,  but 
out  of  public  sight.  If  it  oould  not  be.  In- 
deed if  the  commiialon  had  Its  way,  we  colgbt 
be  approaching  the  time  when  the  least 
pleasing  reprefencatlons  of  sexual  activity 
were  placed  on  subway  cards  and  roadside 
billboards. 

If  a  society  Is  to  have  a  "healthy"  attitude 
toward  sex,  that  society  must  have  mora 
Chan  "right"  Lnformation.  It  muat  oontlQue 
to  regard  some  areas  of  lu  humanity  with 
delicacy  and  dlacretlon.  By  tilting  a  roae- 
colored  shade  over  the  fioodllghts,  a  aodaty 
doeA  the  decent  thing.  And  probably  the  wise 
thing  as  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  resolution  will  be  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLaAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  first  want  to  thank  him 
for  hi.s  fine  interest  In  this  subject,  for 
his  splendid  analysis  in  his  speech,  and 
for  the  action  that  he  has  propoeed  here 
today.  I  commend  him  highly. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  exactly 
right:  If  by  our  silence  we  seek  to  duck 
this  matter,  or  dodge  It.  or  fail  to  act.  It 
is  th6  equivalent  of  giving  it  our  ap- 
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proval.  and  It  does  not  deserve  the  Bp- 
proTBl  of  this  body,  or  any  other  body. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  U  I  may  interject.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  It  would  certainly  be 
Interpreted  that  way  by  the  public. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly.  That  is  the 
only  interpretation  that  reasonable 
minds  could  put  on  it.  I  thank  tbe  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  in  any 
measure,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  tbe 
Commission  report  reflects  the  beliefs 
and  opinions  of  the  American  public,  of 
the  administration,  or  of  the  Congress. 
I  consider  the  report  irresponsible,  and 
in  effect  degrading.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
this  report  does  not  reflect  the  opinions 
and  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  It 
does  not  reflect  the  sense  of  decency  and 
moreaity  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  one  band 
the  Commission  went  far  beyond  the  role 
intended  for  It  by  the  Congress,  and  at 
the  same  time  fell  woefully  short  of 
what  could  have  been  expected  from 
such  extensive  deliberations. 

The  report  offers  what  appears  to  be 
a  series  of  opinions  unsupported  or 
fllmslly  documented,  resting  large!}'  upon 
a  philosophy  of  permissiveness.  There  Is 
a  pronounced  lack  of  fact  established  by 
research,  and  much  reference  to  the  dtf  • 
Acuity  of  obtaining  factual  evidence  on 
many  key  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
document  purports  to  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  adult  Americans,  but 
falls  to  establish  that  premise.  The  dis- 
senting minority  of  the  Commission  as- 
serts strongly  that  the  report  does  not,  in 
fact,  respond  to  public  opinion  as  they 
heard  It  expressed  in  hearings. 

I  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  five  of  the  17  members  of  the  Com- 
mission dissented.  Two  did  so  because 
of  the  shortage  of  persuasive  evidence  to 
support  the  Commission  findings.  Three 
differed  completely  from  the  entire  phi- 
losophy, expressed  in  the  report.  They 
reject.  I  am  glad  to  say.  the  Commission 
conclusion  that  all  legislation  should  be 
repealed  which  denies  to  adults  any  ob- 
scene or  pornographic  materials  which 
they  miglit  desire  to  obtain. 

Tbe  report  gives  the  imtiresalon  that 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  have  es- 
sentially given  up  on  human  nature,  and 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  very  cynical 
view  of  any  inherent  good  in  the  human 
soul.  They  tend  to  blame  people,  rather 
than  what  is  inflicted  upon  them  in  the 
way  of  offensive  and  degrading  books, 
pictures  and  words.  They  concede  with- 
out question  the  very  doubtful  assump- 
tion that  if  morally  degrading  material 
is  not  openly  available  and  thrust  upon 
people,  then  the  people  will  seek  it  cov- 
ertly. This  is  doubtless  true  with  some 
Individuals  but  I  believe  they  represent 
only  a  small  percentage  of  tbe  people. 

I  sense  a  real  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  tbe  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  confusing  tbe  individual 
and  society  as  a  whole.  They  ore  preoc- 
cupied with  tbe  personal  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  negligent  of  the  very  legiti- 
mate concern  of  society  in  maintaining 
suitable  moral  standards  for  the  public 
as  a  group.  We  have  seen  too  much  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  tendency  to  move  to- 
ward excesses  in  permissiveness  to  tbe 


Individual,  to  the  detriment  of  tbe  rights 
of  the  group. 

The  Commission  would  repeal  exist- 
ing legislation  aimed  at  the  distribution 
of  obscene  and  pornographic  matter  to 
adults.  They  would  offer  the  porno- 
graphic Industry  legal  sanction,  and 
strip  tbe  public  of  what  slight  protection 
It  now  enjoys.  They  would  leave  the 
coimtry  without  standards  of  decency 
and  without  a  sense  of  decency. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  that  national 
morals  are  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
Therefore,  they  are  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  Congress.  The  Commission  report 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  majority  of 
American  people.  It  should  be  con- 
demned, and  I  do  condemn  it.  It  should 
be  repudiated,  as  tbe  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas says,  and  I  beUeve  It  will  be 
repudiated  by  this  body  and  by  the 
American  people.  The  fact  that  such  a 
report  can  originate  from  an  official  com- 
mission is  fair  warning  that  we  should 
work  for  practical  and  effective  legisla- 
tion for  the  control  of  obscenity  and  por- 
nography. 

Tbe  Commission  seems  to  think  that 
tbe  American  people  have  lost  their  sense 
of  decency  and  have  no  sense  ot  pro- 
priety. The  American  peo;^  have  not 
lost  their  sense  of  decency  nor  their  sense 
of  propriety.  They  demand  a  worthy  in- 
heritance for  their  children, 

I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy  with 
the  position  or  the  approach  of  tbe  ma- 
jority of  this  Commission,  and  I  think 
that,  representing  tbe  American  people, 
the  Senate  should  repudiate  this  report 
and  ofllclall;  reject  It  by  a  resounding 
vote.  We  shall  make  a  new  start  from 
that  point,  but  we  must  start  from  the 
point  of  condemning  and  repudiating 
this  Commission  report. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  work  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  tbe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLKl.I.AN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography,  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  in  1988, 
ai^,  to  say  the  least,  shocking  and  total- 
ly unacceptable. 

The  Commission's  report  should  be 
tossed  into  the  trash  can  along  with  all 
the  foul  and  corrupting  pornographic 
material  that  it  would  make  available  to 
the  public. 

The  gist  of  the  report  Is  that  erotic 
materials  do  not  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  character  deficits,  nor  operate 
as  a  significant  factor  in  antlaoclal  be- 
havior. Mr.  President,  the  members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  sim- 
ply do  not  agree  with  sijch  a  view. 

The  Congress  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions has  Indicated  that  the  smut  traf- 
fic In  this  country  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  and  should  be  more  effectively 
controlled.  Indeed,  it  was  primarily  for 
this  reason  that  Congi.ss  in  1967 
adopted  the  resolution  which  authorized 
President  Johnson  in  1968  to  appoint 
this  Commission  on  Obsoenlty  and 
Pornography. 


After  3  years  of  study  and  expendi- 
tures of  S2  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  the  Commission  tells  us,  in  ef- 
fect, that  Congress  does  not  know  what 
it  is  talking  about. 

The  Commission  report  not  only  defies 
commonsense,  it  disregards  tbe  views  of 
experts. 

Purveyors  of  flltb  have  exteiuled  their 
activities  alarmingly.  In  several  cities  of 
Michigan,  children  can  now  walk  into 
"porno  shops"  and  buy  material  of  the 
most  offensive  nature.  An  increasing 
number  ot  citizens  in  small  communities 
receive  unsolicited  filth  in  the  malls. 

Tbe  Commission  report  contains  the 
amazing  statement  that  "public  opinion 
in  America  does  not  support  tbe  imposi- 
tion of  legal  prohlbltloiis  Upon  the  con- 
sensual distribution"  of  pornography  to 
adults.  I  invite  the  Commission  to  exam- 
ine the  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
grains  on  this  subject  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  in  the  past 
several  years.  All  of  them  urge  stricter 
controls. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  not  all  the 
Commission  members  agreed  with  the 
views  and  recommendations  set  forth. 
Minority  views  were  filed.  Among  those 
who  dissented  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  an  appointment  made  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 

Tbe  real  danger  of  the  report  is  not 
that  it  will  be  accepted  by  Congress.  It 
has  been  assailed  by  leaders  ot  both 
parties  in  both  Houses,  and  by  ^x>kes- 
men  for  tbe  present  administration. 
However,  the  report  has  ser^'ed  to  pro- 
vide ammunition  to  the  self-proclaimed 
experts  who  are  campaigmiig  tor  even 
more  pornographic  permis&iveiiess. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  tbe  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  repudiate  the  Commlsaon's 
recommendations,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  tbe  Senator  from 
Arkansas  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  I 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  8  minutes  on  tbe  subject  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  tbe  right  to  object,  bow 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICHl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BVRO  of  West  Virginia.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator fron  Colorado  wishes  bow  much 
timer 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  want  to  take  tbe 
distinguished  Senator's  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
use  any  more  time.  Another  Senator  has 
asked  for  1  minute.  I  can  yield  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  3  minutes.  I  have  to 
yldd  1  minute  to  tbe  Senator  from  Sooth 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Three  mlnntes,  Qtea. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right.  3  minutes. 
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The  PRHSmiNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  re- 
volting than  the  situation  that  has  come 
before  us,  and  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  bare  a  beneficial  effect  uixin  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress 16  years  ago.  we  have  been  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  of  pornography. 
Permissive  court  decisions,  marshmal- 
low -headed  thinUng,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  else  have  led  us  into  a  situation 
in  which  our  law  officers  and  our  postal 
people  are  unable  to  cope  with  it. 

This  Commission  was  given  a  four- 
part  mandate: 

First,  with  the  aid  of  leading  constitu- 
tional law  authorities,  to  analyze  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  obscenity 
and  pornography. 

Second,  to  ascertain  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  this  ma- 
teriaL 

Third,  to  study  the  ellect  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  on  the  public,  partic- 
ularly minors,  and  its  relationship  to 
crime  and  other  antisocial  beliavlor. 

Fourth,  to  recommend  such  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  or  other  advisable 
and  appropriate  action  as  the  commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  regulate  effec- 
tively tbe  flow  of  such  traSc. 

Now  we  have  a  Commission  report 
which  says,  in  ellect.  that  pornography 
has  no  efifect  upon  anyone.  I  want  to 
talk  about  one  phase  of  this.  First.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  getting  a  lit- 
tle worn  out  with  some  of  these  commis- 
sions, because  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, nor  do  they  have  to  take  the 
responsibility,  for  implementing  and  ac- 
countii\g  to  constituents  for  the  irrespon- 
sible things  they  do  upon  commissions 
The  first  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  matter  is  that  Cody  Wilson,  the  di- 
rector of  this  Commission,  came  to  my 
office  when  the  Commission  was  formed. 
I  was  astounded  by  his  point  of  view.  I 
was  convinced  then  as  to  what  the  Com- 
mission would  come  out  with.  It  has  come 
out  with  exactly  what  I  thought  it  would, 
and  I  have  kept  track  of  this  ever  since, 
through  my  appropriations  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  done  was  a 
ludicrous  attempt  and  a  flimsy  so-called 
demonstration,  arrived  at  by  means  of 
some  experiments,  which  only  demon- 
strate again  the  arrogant  refusal  of  the 
Commission  to  abide  by  the  stated  will  of 
Congress. 

I  must  say  that  subsequent  to  this  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  "^^ther  Hill,  and  I 
heartUy  approved  of  the  attitude  which 
he  demonstrated  on  the  Commission. 

But  the  so-called  demonstrating  Is  one 
of  tbe  worst  abuses  of  Commission 
powers  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  ludi- 
crous attempt  to  demonstrate  the  In- 
nocuouaness  of  pornography  Involved 
paying  young  people  to  expose  themselves 
to  pornography.  I  shall  not  elaborat*  on 
the  exact  nature  of  this  experiment,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  record:  and  this  was  done 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the 


Commission  had  previously  told  Congress 
that  such  experiments  would  not  take 
place.  See  page  1052  of  the  testimony 
given  Jmie  10.  1969.  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Conunittee.  Senate  Hear- 
ings. Ti-easury.  Post  Office,  and  Executive 
Office  Appropriations.  HR.  11582,  91st 
Congress.  He  subsequently  gave  his  per- 
sonal authorization  to  these  so-called 
experiments.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,  the  chairman's  statements  to  Con- 
gress certainly  did  not  match  his  subse- 
quent behavior. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  smcerely  hope  that  he  will  in- 
clude me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  (rom  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  it.  In  my  judgment,  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  has  tended  to  aggra- 
vate the  serious  problem  of  smut  ped- 
dling in  this  country,  rather  than  lessen- 
ing it. 

This  report  is  an  utter  disgrace  and 
should  go  straight  into  the  trashcan.  In 
my  opinion,  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  motivated  only  by  a  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
President  has  already  disavowed  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Commission,  which 
was  set  up  by  President  Johnson. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
adopt  the  resolution  repudiating  the 
Commission's  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  ' .  One  minut*  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this  one 
observation.  There  are  50  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution.  A  number  of  Senators  are 
away  campaigning,  or  absent  on  official 
business,  and  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution.  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  had  they  been  present,  many 
more  Senators  would  have  cosponsored 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  vote  will  be 
unanimous. 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to   proceed   for    5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
a  moment  ago.  I  was  advised  of  the 
pending  matter  which  Is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Por- 
nography under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Minnesota 
Law  School,  William  B.  Lockfaart. 

I  am  not  In  a  position.  In  this  limited 
time,  to  debate  the  merits  or  even  to  feel 


in  a  position  to  know  precisely  the 
merits  of  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  I  regret,  in  fact  that  Uie 
Senate  has  been  forced  to  vote  on  a  very 
serious  resolution  of  condemnation  of  an 
exceedingly  complex  and  controversial 
report  of  many  pages  without  beneSt  of 
Committee  study  or  hearings. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  America  to- 
day is  the  Chairman  of  that  Commis- 
sion, Dean  William  Lockhart.  He  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  gifted  attorneys.  He 
is  a  balanced,  responsible,  and  measured 
man,  whose  career  has  been  one  of 
prudence  and  responsibility  and  which 
stands  for  the  highest  standards  of  pub- 
lic service  and  commitment.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Mlimeapolls  and  a  teacher  in 
their  adult  Sunday  school  program. 

More  than  that,  few  men  in  this  coun- 
try have  spent  as  many  years  as  he  has 
studying  the  explosive  issue  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  in  American  life.  He 
has  written  cme  of  the  basic  case  books 
on  this  Issue.  He  has  written  and  lec- 
tured widely  on  the  subject.  He  has  stud- 
ied it  deeply. 

He  is  not  an  advocate  of  pornography. 
His  acceptance  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility as  Chairman  of  this  Commission. 
I  am  sure,  was  motivated  by  an  effort  to 
grapple  with  an  issue  that  perhaps  can- 
not be  grappled  with  in  the  light  of  the 
current  temperament  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  let  this  Is- 
sue come  to  a  vote  without  saying  how 
deeply  I  believe  in  the  Chairman's  ca- 
pacity, commitment,  and  responsibility. 
I  regret  there  was  not  more  time  tor 
me  to  study  the  report  and  analyze  the 
I  ecommendatlons  so  that  I  could  be  in  a 
better  position  to  respond  to  all  of  its 
details.  I  do  know  that  to  characterize 
this  report  as  sanctioning  the  full  flow 
of  pornography  is  grossly  inaccurate. 
The  summary  recommendations  call  for 
strong  legislative  prohibitions  against 
the  sale  of  sexually  oriented  materials  to 
young  people,  as  well  as  legislation  pro- 
tecting any  adult  against  sexual  mate- 
rials being  thrust  upon  him  through  the 
malls  or  through  open  public  displays. 
It  may  well  be  that  additional  prohi- 
bitions are  needed.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
kind  of  determination  that  careful,  rea- 
soned deliberation  could  have  decided. 

But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  move- 
ment should  pass  without  some  of  us 
making  clear  the  high  quality,  commit- 
ment, and  understanding  which  the 
Chairman  and.  I  would  suspect,  the 
members  of  tbe  Commission  have 
brought  to  this  most  troublesome,  diffi- 
cult, and  explosive  problem. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  attorney  general, 
and  in  the  Senate.  I  have  frequently  tried 
to  be  with  those  forces  seeking  to  limit 
the  scourge  of  pornography  and  obscen- 
ity to  the  fullest  extent  that  it  could  be. 
I  want  no  doubt  raised  about  that  what- 
soever. But.  I  do  think  there  Is  an  Impli- 
cation, probably  not  intended.  In  this  ef- 
fort which  Is.  I  think,  unduly  critical  of 
the  high  quality  of  the  Chairman,  of  the 
Commission,  and  of  Its  membership. 

I  beUeve  it  would  make  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  this  RzcoBD  at  this  point  to  In- 
clude a  recent  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  and  a  two-part  analysis 
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of  the  report  from  tbe  Minneapolis  Star. 
I  ^k  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

nUSONABLA    APPBOACB    ON    POKNOGKAPHT 

Tbe  report  o{  ibe  President's  Commlaalon 
on  Obscenity  »od  Pornography  drew  preel- 
dentlal  dlsossoclatton  uid  congresalou&l  dlfi- 
pleasure  even  before  it  wsa  ofncUlly  released, 
buch  high-level  ezpresatoos  were  expected  in 
ihe  race  or  present  citizen  concern  over  pro- 
liferating sex  In  movies  and  print.  But  aXt«r 
reviewing  the  commlislon's  final  report,  re- 
leased Wednesday,  we  cannot  help  but  won- 
der what  caused  all  tbe  alarm. 

Tbe  commission,  after  all.  does  not  propoee 
to  remove  controls  and  permit  wide-open 
exhibition  and  sale  of  pornography,  as  has 
been  done,  for  example,  in  I3enmarlc.  Rather, 
the  commission  proposca  tu  prohibit  sale  of 
sexnal  material  to  young  people,  to  outlaw 
tbe  public  display  of  sucb  material  and  to 
prvvent  the  malUng  of  tbe  materials  to  un- 
wlUlng  recipients.  What  the  commission  does 
propose  Is  to  allow  the  distribution  of  8«x- 
uaily  explicit  materlalji  to  consenting  adults. 

The  fact  Is  that  tbls  approach  Is  pretty 
much  the  practice  today  in  many  com- 
munities, including  Minneapolis,  under 
state  and  local  taws,  law-enforcement  policy 
and  a  1967  U.S.  Buprcme  Co\irt  ruling.  A 
recent  analysis  by  The  Tribune's  Bob  Lunde- 
gaard  noted  that  tbe  high  court  seemed  to 
be  saying  in  its  Redrup  decision  that  as  long 
aa  tbe  pornography  was  not  made  available 
to  children,  distastefully  advertised  or  foisted 
on  an  unwiUlng  public,  the  high  court  would 
not  examine  its  contents  to  determine  If  It 
should  be  banned.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach, followed  the  other  day  by  a  federal 
Judge  In  Minneapolis.  Is  that  it  keeps  por- 
nography from  becoming  a  public  nuisance — 
or  a  threat,  as  some  might  consider  unlimited 
distribution — while  it  avoids  many  of  tbe 
difficult  determinations  of  obacenity  and 
maintains  oonsUtutional  freedoms. 

Actually,  the  commission  probably  ba.^  re- 
ceived more  crlticisiu  for  iu  research  find- 
ing on  the  effects  of  pornography  than  on 
Its  recommendations.  The  commlfislon  satd 
that  It  foimd  no  evidence  that  pomograpby 
played  a  significant  role  In  causing  sex 
Crimea  or  emotional  disturbances.  Much  as 
this  may  go  against  public  opinion,  the  com- 
nUsslon  would  have  been  renun  If  it  had 
failed  to  report  the  research  results.  Those 
results  certainly  are  subject  to  challenge, 
but  they  were  so  oTerwhelming.  aaid  chair- 
man Wllltam  Lockhart.  dean  of  the  DiUver- 
stty  of  Minnesota  Law  School,  that  they 
caused  him  to  change  bis  previous  position 
In  support  of  controls  over  diatrlbution  of 
pornography  to  consenting  adults, 

Tbe  divided  public  opinion  on  tbo&e  find- 
ings and  on  the  commission  recommeuda- 
tlcns  reflects  public  ambiguity  on  the  whole 
issue  of  pornography.  The  Gallup  Pol!  foimd 
last  year  that  three-fourth-s  of  the  people 
want  stricter  censorablp  of  porno^aphy.  But 
a  commission  survey  also  found  that  a  ma- 
jority feeLs  that  aduita  should  legally  be  able 
to  read  or  see  explicit  sex  materials  If  they 
wish  to  do  so.  It's  no  wonder  that  local  offi- 
cials and  tbe  courts  have  so  much  trouble 
with  the  issue.  The  commlaslon,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  offered  a  reasonable  course  of  actiou. 

Thb  PoaMooaapBT  Rspoct:   Moksx, 
AacuHENTa  Vxasus  thx  Law 
(By  Austin  C.  WabrwelA) 
TtM   tvport   of    tha   OommlHsloD   on   Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  oame  out  at  a  time 
wben  the  administration  in  power  Is  mak- 
ing political  capital  of  puritanical  fervor. 

It  was  therefore  no  surprise  that  adminis- 
tration figures   disavowed   tbe    commission, 
craated  by  Oongress  in  the  Johnson  admln- 
UtratlQo,  and  its  recommeadatton  that  all 
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laws  prohibiting  tbe  sale,  exhibition  or  dla- 
tztbuUon  of  "sexual  materials"  to  consent- 
ing adults  be  repealed. 

This  recommendation  is  not  as  drastic,  in 
light  of  Supreme  Court  declslon«  or  tbe  bia- 
tortoal  development  of  obscenity  law,  as  It 
might  seem. 

In  the  Bngltab  law.  from  which  our  lav 
derives,  the  first  case  Involving  pubUi^ad 
obscenity  was  brought  against  a  prlnter-pub- 
iiBher  named  Curl  for  his  book.  "Venus  in  the 
Cloister  or  the  Nun  in  Her  Smoclt." 

The  common  law  had  not  recognized  pub- 
lished obscenity  as  a  crime,  but  in  1727  Curl 
was  convicted  for  "obacena  libel,"  the  House 
of  Lords  declaring  that  the  Judiciary  was 
the  "custosmorum. "  or  moral  guardian,  of 
the  king's  subjects.  This  concept  lies  at  tbe 
heart  of  the  argiunent  for  protecting  "public 
morals"  to  this  day.  But  tbe  case,  as  the 
book's  title  suggests.  Involved  botb  sex  and 
religion.  Tbe  offense  was  as  much  against  a 
religious  body  as  against  contemporary  oom- 
munity  standards. 

For  nearly  a  century  thereafter,  English 
cases  were  limited  to  materials  that  were  a 
mix  of  sex  and  an tl -religious  views.  Hard 
core  materials  as  sucb  were  ignored  by  the 
courts. 

The  relatlonahlp  between  religion  and  op* 
poaltlon  to  explicit  aexuaJ  materials  Is  stUl 
much  alive,  though  In  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent context:  now  It  is  the  assertion  that  re- 
ligious values,  especially  tbe  more  funda- 
mentalist views,  are  the  antithesis  of  "smut." 
It  was  no  accident  that  two  of  the  three  dis- 
senting commission  members  are  clergy- 
men. 

The  tblrd.  Charles  H.  Keating,  a  Otnetn- 
nau  lawyer  and  Prealdent  Nixon's  only  ap- 
pointee, said  that  for  those  wbo  beUeve  in 
Ood.  "no  argument  against  pornography 
should  be  neceasary." 

Poatmaster  Ooaeral  Win  ton  M.  Blount. 
Joining  tbe  admlnistraUon  chorus,  quoted 
Genesis  to  illustrate  hii  view  that  pomogra- 
pby violates  the  "sanctity  of  the  human 
spirit."  But  this  Is  now  a  moral  argument 
for  tbe  law.  not  the  law  itself.  Oourta  do  not 
enforce  religious  teneu  as  such  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"mere  is  some  irony  in  the  fact  that  tbe 
commission  chaiiman.  Dean  William  B.  Lock- 
bart  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School,  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Minneapolis  and  an  adult  Sunday 
school  teacher. 

In  any  event,  while  tbe  first  antl-obsceulty 
statute  was  passed  in  England  in  1834,  tbe 
first  Judicial  dcfinlUon  of  "obeoene"  came  in 
the  Hlcklini  case  in  1868.  This  was  the  rule 
that  obscenity  tended  to  "deprave  and  cor- 
rupt." In  effect  It  meant  that  U  matertal 
was  bad  for  cdiUdren  It  was  bad  for  every- 
body. 

MeanwhUe,  in  our  colonial  period,  only 
Massachusetts  enacted  on  obscenity  law  (in 
1711)  and  there  were  no  recorded  prosecu- 
tions under  It  until  1831.  when  "Fanny  Hill" 
was  banned.  Interestingly  enough,  this  book 
made  llberaliBed  Supreme  Court  law  in  1960. 
wltb  Its  "redeeming  social  value." 

The  first  of  the  stat«  statutes  that  later 
blanketed  the  nation  was  Vermont's  la  1831, 
and  tbe  first  federal  statute  (an  importation 
ban)  came  in  1843.  The  big  push  arrived  In 
1868  with  Anthony  Oomst-ook's  "Suppresalon 
of  Vice"  crusade,  In  which  he  enlisted  the 
Protestant  clergy  and  Xh»  TMCA.  He  was 
especially  concerned  with  the  "impure 
thoughts"  that  references  to  sex  could  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  the  young.  This  Is  again 
tbe  crux  of  the  Hlckltns  case,  or.  In  a  far 
different  context,  the  idea  that  Aldous  Hux- 
ley offered  In  "Eyeless  in  Gaza":  "A  filthy 
mind  Is  a  perpetual  feast." 

In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
rejected  tbe  "bad  for  minors,  bad  for  adults" 
Hlckllns  test  and  tbe  same  yaar  said  (in  the 
Both  case)  that  sex  and  obscenity  were  not 
synonymous.  While  the  Botb  case  upheld  a 
federal  statute.  It  gave  "obscenity"  a  narrow 
definition,  and  In  subaequtnt  oaaea  It  btM, 


in  effoot,  that  only  hard  core  pornography  is 
beyond  First  Amendment  protection.  What 
is  'bard  core"r  Jusuce  Potter  &tewart  aald 
all  he  could  say  was.  "I  know  it  when  I  mm 
It." 

The  divided  court's  formula  remains  vague, 
but  cbe  limit  can  be  assumed  to  be  pictures 
of  actual  penetration.  orLbodox  or  oral.  Then 
last  year,  in  Stanley  versus  Georgia  (a  stag 
film  case),  the  court  bald  that  even  if  the 
material  is  olMcene  an  individual  has  the 
constitutionai  right  to  possess  it  in  hlx  own 
nome:  He  hss  tbe  right  "to  resd  at  obsorve 
what  he  pleases — tbe  right  to  satisfy  bis  In- 
tellectual and  emotlon&l  needs  in  the  privacy 
of  his  home." 

At  the  same  time  tbe  court  lias  recogniaed 
Dean  I.(x:kbart's  "variable**  concept  that  tbe 
law  can  prouct  Juveniles  speclfloaUy,  and 
that  adults  wbo  object  have  a  privacy  right 
uoi  to  have  obscenity  "thrust"  upon  them, 
for  example  in  unsolicited  Junk  mall. 

Whether  the  Burger  court  will  extend  tbe 
Stanley  rule  to  cover  the  right  to  obtain  as 
well  as  possess,  for  exau4)le  by  going  to  a 
theater,  is  open  to  debate. 

But  tbe  commlsalon  infers  from  the  8tsn- 
tey  case  that  government  may  not  constitu- 
tionally deny  consenting  adults  the  right  to 
read  or  view  pornography  in  an  attempt  to 
control  their  morality,  to  prevent  crime  cr 
anti-social  behavior,  at  least  in  tbe  abeenca 
of  "a  solid  empirical  foundation." 

There  is  the  root  of  the  commission  ma- 
jority's theory.  It  found  no  60lld  en^lrlcal 
basis  for  law  denying  pornography  to  adults 
who  want  it.  and,  indeed,  found  evldenoa 
that  It  can  be  educational  and  entattalning, 
or  both. 

HiFoar  Tkat  Gabvot  Bb  lavosn 

(By  Austin  C.  Webrwein) 

The  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography, headed  by  Ckean  wuilam  B.  Lock- 
hart  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School,  was  created  by  Congress  in  1967  on 
the  premise  Umt  "tralDc  In  obecenlty  and 
pornography  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern-" 

On  its  face  the  mandate  implied  a  desire 
for  more,  or  at  least  more  effective,  control. 
All  politicians,  as  the  saying  goes,  are  against 
sin,  and  tbe  congressional  eruption  when  tbe 
report  was  Issued  indicates  little  incUnataon 
to  follow  Its  suggestions  ...  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  normal  political  stance  is  to  agree 
with  the  three  dissenters  on  the  iS-member 
body.  They  discern  a  moral  imperative  for 
public  control.  Tbey  rejected  rie  reeeareh 
underlying  tbe  conclusions  as  -fraudulent," 
although  from  their  position  research  Is 
largely  Irrelevant. 

Yet  the  research  cant  be  Ignored,  and  it 
needs  no  elaborate  demonstration  to  uasert. 
that  attitudes  toward  sex  are  in  dt^rioff 
flux.  The  report  is  therefore  a  landmark. 
whatever  its  Inunedlate  Impact  on  law.  and 
tbe  more  so  because  it  didn't  deal  wltb  tbe 
typicaJ  question  about  where  to  draw  the 
line  but  suggests  new  assessment  of  deeply 
Ingrained  but  often  vague  and  shifting 
tabooa. 

The  majority,  for  example,  fotmd  that 
neither  Indlvldna]  morality  nor  "the  moral 
climate  In  America  as  a  whole"  would  be 
harmed  by  the  lawful  distribution  of  erotlc» 
to  aduita.  That  means  "explicit  sexual  ma- 
terials," including  "hard  oore,"  that  depicts 
actual  sex  acts. 

Indeed,  it  not  only  rejected  the  oonunon 
t>elief  that  there  is  a  "dgnificant"  link  be- 
tween erotica  and  crime  and  delinquency, 
but  said  that  "on  the  positive  side"  it  csn 
be  entertaining.  Instructive  and  helpful  in 
improving  relationships. 

In  eum.  the  majority  found  le^al  eontrot 
a  failure  and  "unwise,"  and  the  already  open 
availability  of  erotica  an  effect,  not  a  cause 
of  tbe  "current  flux  in  sexual  values."  The 
key  recommendation  was  repeal  of  all  laws 
attempting  to  prevent  sdults  from  acoeaa  to 
erotica.  {It  did  not.  however,  discuss  "MwtT 
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pornognpby,  bucH  as  nudity  axid  Mat  mata  on 
tbe  &u««.) 

Eowerer.  the  majority's  call  for  a  "maaalve 
sex  education  efton"  to  promote  "healthy 
attitudea"  towarda  sex  Implies  that  tbere  are 
"unheeiihy"  ones.  It  can't  escape  entirely  the 
Idea  that  there  Is  a  "moral  cUmate." 

Moreover,  while  at  one  jxalnt  the  majority 
said  expo6(ire  to  erotica  playB  no  slgnlflcaat 
role  in  adult  or  Juvenile  crime,  It  added  later 
that  the  evidence  on  children  is  "insufficient" 
and  accepu  the  new  of  a  "large  majority" 
that  laws  shooild  protect  children  from  "cer- 
tain Eexual  materials"  if  their  parenta  don't 
waul  them  xo  have  It.  Yet,  the  majority  also 
found  that  present  laws  generally  dont  work 
and  much  of  the  material  paases  hand  to 
hand  rather  than  being  purchased. 

One  dimculty  In  Judging  the  report  dis- 
passionately Is  that  while  it  Is  written  to 
antiseprlc  sociological  Jargon,  the  subject  Is 
usuaUy  discussed  with  words  like  "smut,  dirt, 
niih  and  Immorality."  But  when  the  ques- 
tion Is  asked.  "Should  society  restrict  what 
ndulta  read  and  view?"  The  Star's  Metro-Poll 
found  64  percent  saying.  "No." 

The  commission's  own  national  poll  came 
out  60  percent  "no"  on  the  same  quesilon. 
Anotber  conimis&ion  national  poll  found  h*U 
think  anti- obscenity  laws  impossible  to  en- 
force. And  It  found  that  people  assume  others 
are  more  restrlotlve  to  their  attitude  than 
they  are. 

And  whUe  Vice-President  Agnew  (typi- 
cally of  those  taking  a  restrictive  view)  has 
stated  the  national  "need  to  restrain  had 
Uote  and  outright  vulgarity,"  the  coanmls- 
sloa  could  &nd  no  censensus  on  what  was 
merely  sexuaHy  sumulatliig  and  that  which 
was  "offensive"  and  '■pornographic." 

It  is  noteworthy  thAt  Lockhart's  view,  prior 
to  the  research  that  changed  bis  mtod.  was 
that  pornography  appeals  only  to  the  sexually 
abnormal  or  inunature  person  whereas  the 
normal  person  may  be  curiou*  about  It  but 
the  enect  on  htm  Is  not  erotic  stimulation; 
rather,  be  is  repelled  by  it. 

Tne  majority  also  proposed  a  fonn  of  aes- 
thetic zoning,  a  prohibition  by  law  of  bUtant 
display  (for  example  In  a  store  window)  on 
the  ground  that  this  would  cause  "offense" 
and  "unwanted  totruslon."  Lockhart  distin- 
guishes between  the  new  that  pornography 
causes  harm  and  "offense."  The  majority  also 
endorsed  control  at  the  option  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  unsolicited  erotica  In  the  mail. 

All  this,  of  cciur&e.  must  be  assessed  against 
not  only  what  we  all  see  (If  not  necctwarlly 
practice)  in  the  changing  society  around  us. 
The  Supreme  Court,  at  least  prior  to  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  had  opened  the  door  to  vlrtu- 
aUy  all  forms  of  explicit  sexual  materials, 
and  the  question  posed  by  the  report  Is 
whether  repeal  ol  anti -obscenity  laws  for 
adults  would  make  much  difference. 

That  IB  something  the  comnussLon  majority 
couldn't  really  answer,  and  the  minority 
doesn't  want  to  ftod  out. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

There  being^  no  objection,  Mr.  Hrttska's 
statement  vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Statxmcnt   or   Skmatox  Hmuska 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  \  Mr.  McClzllan  )  Jotoed  by  many  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  Senate  has  totroduoMl 
a  resolution  declartog  that  the  Senate  re- 
ject the  findings  and  recocnmendatlonB  of 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy I  am  ver>'  happy  to  Joto  my  dlatto- 
guished  friend  from  Arkansas  as  a  co-sponsor 
of  this  resolution. 

In  1007  Congress  b«came  concerned  with 
the  traffic  tn  this  nation  to  obecene  and 
pornographic  materials  and  creatsd  a  Presi- 
dential Cominlailon  to  make  an  mnS^th 
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Study  of  this  problem  and  report  tu  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  back  to  Con- 
gress. For  almost  three  years  the  Commission 
members  labored  over  their  research  and  re- 
port and  on  September  30  announced  their 
findings.  Prom  this  Senator's  reading  of  the 
875  page  report  of  the  Commission.  I  would 
say  that  the  conclusions  we  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  contained  to  the  Report  and 
that  the  wcommendatlona  are  not  acceptable 
to  Congress  or  tbe  American  people. 

These  statements,  harsh  as  they  may  be, 
are  based  primarily  on  two  statements  nuide 
in  the  Commission  report  which  I  And  naive 
and  intolerable,  a  view  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve Is  shared  by  a  majority  of  my  fellow 
citizens. 

First,  the  Commission  "recommends  that 
federal!  state,  snd  local  legislation  prohlbtt- 
tog  the  sale,  exhibition,  or  distribution  of 
sexual  materials  to  consenting  adults  should 
be  repealed."  This  statement  is  based  on  a 
number  of  Sndtogs  tocludtog  the  alleged  fact 
that  there  Is  no  endence  that  "exposure  to 
expUclt  sexual  materials  plays  a  slgnlflcaQt 
role  to  the  causation  of  deltoquent  or  crimi- 
nal behavior  among  youth  or  adults." 

Second .  the  Commission  reports  that 
"pubUc  opinion  to  America  docs  not  support 
the  imposition  of  legal  prohibitions  upon 
the  right  of  adult*  to  read  or  see  explicit 
sexual  materials." 

The  Conunlsslon  report  Is  volumtoous  In 
It*  scope  but  my  reading  todicates  that  much 
endence  supporttog  the  concept  that  there 
Is  a  direct  and  substantial  imk  between  ex- 
posure to  obscene  maurial  and  resulting 
crlmtoai  or  other  antisocial  behavior  was 
overlooked  or  Ignored.  The  persuasive  minor- 
ity report  appended  to  the  majority's  flndings 
todicates  this  very  strongly.  In  order  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  they  did.  1  think  the 
majority  members  of  the  Oommlsalon  took 
a  very  circumscribed  view  of  much  of  the 
tsetlxnony  they  heard  and  endence  they  eval- 
uated. To  this  Senator.  It  appears  that  some 
on  the  Commission  may  have  had  predeter- 
mined views  on  the  subject  of  obscenity  and 
may  have  used  this  bias  toward  permtsslve- 
neea  to  shape  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
majority.  U  this  Is  the  case,  I  think  this  at- 
titude substantially  undercuts  the  obJecUv- 
ity  and  therefore  the  usefulness  of  tbe  re- 
port. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  Congrects  and  the 
various  State  legislatures  wUl  think  long  and 
hard  before  adopting  the  major  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission:  that  all  laws  dealing 
with  distribution  of  obscene  material  to 
adults  be  repealed.  This  Senator  will  never 
cast  his  vote  for  tbe  abolition  of  Federal 
regulation  in  this  field.  Rather  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  co-sponsor  of  two  bills  to  the  9l8t 
Congress  designed  to  further  control  the 
trade  in  this  type  of  material:  S.  2073,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  toterstate  facili- 
ties, tocludtog  the  mails,  for  the  distribution 
of  matter  harmful  to  minors,  or  advertise- 
ments for  such  matter,  to  anyone  under  the 
age  of  18:  and  S-  2074,  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  malls  for  transportation  of 
advertising  designed  to  appeal  to  a  prurient 
interest  in  sex.  Tbe  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  these 
bills  thiB  year,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  earlv 
hearings  can  be  scheduled  for  1971. 

If  the  mall  that  I  receive  from  Nebraskmns 
and  the  comments  that  I  bear  as  I  tour  my 
home  state  ore  any  Indication  of  the  feelings 
of  Americans  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
they  are,  then  the  Commission  has  badly 
misjudged  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Par 
from  refusing  to  "euppoft  the  Imposition 
of  legal  prohlbfHons  upon  the  rights  of 
adults  to  read  or  see  explicit  sexual  materi- 
als", as  the  Commission  suggests  is  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  m  this  nation,  every  indication 
that  I  have  Is  that  Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 
As  I  travel  throughout  Nebraska  this  fall.  I 
hear  from  every  quarter  a  plea  for  stronger 
laws  to  crack  down  on  the  peddlers  of  smut 
and  obscenity.  I  hear  a  rtvulalon  agotoit  the 


exhibitionism  and  permissiveness  that  la 
Bweeptog  some  parts  of  this  nation  with  re- 
gard to  pornographic  material.  My  mail  Is 
running  very  heavily  along  this  same  theme. 

It  is  I  or  these  reasons  that  I  Joined  with 
33  other  Republican  Senntors  last  week  In 
sending  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  expresa- 
ing  "our  strong  disagreement  with  some  of 
Lhe  recommendations"  of  the  Commission 
and  asJting  the  President  to  "disavow"  tbe 
Report.  Since  this  Administration  hod  no 
hand  In  the  creutlon  nor  selection  of  the 
Commlislon  or  Us  members,  he  would  be  free 
to  do  so.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  today  to  the 
bi-partisan  sponsorship  of  this  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Senate  rejects  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Just  ds  it  did  to  1967,  Congress  knows  to- 
day that  the  tocreaslng  volume  of  trafllc  to 
obscene  and  pornographic  material  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  •■national  concern  ".  Three  years  ago 
we  thought  that  we  might  find  some  answers 
to  this  problem  through  tbe  creation  of  a 
Commlaslon  to  study  this  field.  That  Report 
is  now  in,  and  It  is  disappointing  and  un- 
.satlsfactory.  Answers  to  this  dilemma  do  not 
He  to  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  majority.  I  co-sponsor  this  res- 
olution in  the  hope  that  It  will  make  clear 
the  intention  of  Congress  not  to  abdicate 
responsibility  to  this  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prtoted  at  this  potot  to  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
of  October  3,  1970,  deaUng  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NiL- 
soM>.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will 
tbe  Members  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  I  rlflc  to 
support  the  resolution  offered  by  the  dla- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellar > .  I  regret  that  a  delayed 
night  arrival  in  Washington  prevented 
my  being  on  tbe  Senate  floor  when  the 
vote  on  this  resolution  was  recorded. 

The  Commission  has  come  forth  with 
certain  flndings  and  recommendfltJons 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  support.  In  es- 
tablishing this  Commission  through  jpas- 
sage  of  Public  Law  dO-lOO  in  1967,  the 
Congress  handed  a  most  Important  man- 
date to  this  Commission.  I  believe  that 
the  evidence  that  they  considered  does 
not  justify  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions dealing  with  the  influence  of  por- 
nography on  delinquency  and  crime,  or 
on  the  moral  character  of  our  youth.  The 
continued  exposure  of  our  children  to  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  materials  cannot 
be  permitted.  While  the  Commission  re- 
jects permitting  our  youth  to  have  un- 
restricted access  to  this  material,  their 
other  recommendations  make  it  inevita- 
ble. Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  reluctance 
that  I  must  conclude  the  Commisalon 
has  not  carried  out  the  mandate  Con- 
gress gave  them  in  1967. 

COMOKKSa    AND   CONTOOL   OF   POaNOGXAPaT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  commercial  trafficking  In 
pornography  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. The  number  of  outraged  Mary- 
landers  who  write  me  upon  receiving 
such  unsolicited  material  bears  witness 
to  this  dismaying  development. 

On  September  23.  1970,  the  Senate 
took  a  strong  step  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. I  was  pleased  to  support  that  meas- 
ure, which  would  insure  that  postal 
patrtsns   throughout   tbe   coimtry   can 
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open  their  dally  mall  with  confldecce 
that  their  sensibilities  wlU  not  be 
Ghoclied  by  the  contents  of  unsolicited, 
innocent-looking  envelopes.  The  bill 
would  require  all  sexually-oriented  ad- 
vertising to  be  labeled  as  such  and  would 
allow  any  such  unrequested  advertise- 
ment to  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  no 
cost  to  the  addressee.  The  sender  would 
have  to  pay  a  minimum  service  charge 
ol  50  cents  per  item  returned  and  would 
be  liable  for  substantial  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  bill's  provisions. 

In  October  19B7,  Congress,  in  Public 
Law  90-100,  declared  traffic  in  obscenity 
"a  matter  of  national  concern."  It 
deemed  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  have 
a  'responsibility  to  Investigate  the  grav- 
ity of  this  situation  and  to  determine 
whether  such  materials  are  harmful  to 
tbe  public,  and  particularly  to  minors, 
and  whether  more  effective  methods 
should  be  devised  to  control  tbe  trans- 
mission of  such  materials."  The  Con- 
gress therefore  established  an  advisory 
commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem to  recommend  "advisable,  appropri- 
ate, effective,  and  constitutional  means" 
to  deal  with  It 

Just  recently,  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  Issued  its  re- 
port, an  874-page  document  with  a  171- 
page  minority  report.  The  Commission's 
internal  procedures  and  policies  have  be- 
come nearly  as  controversial  as  some  of 
the  recommendations  In  the  report. 
Based  on  my  preliminary  examination 
of  the  report  and  on  hearings  before  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I 
5  recently  Joined  a  number  of  my  col- 

X  leagues  in  the  following  letter  to  the 

President: 

CXTTOBBt  7,  1970. 
The  PBEsnnNT, 
The  White  Houae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Pkesxdknt:  We,  tbe  underalgoed. 
impelled  by  due  respect  for  oonmion  <lecency 
and  good  morals,  are  moved  to  express  our 
strong  disagreement  with  some  of  the  recom- 
mendattocj.  contAmed  in  tbe  Report  of  the 
Comroisslon  on  Obecenlty  and  Pornography 
appointed  in  January  1968. 

We  especlaUy  deplore  the  recommenda- 
tlona  to  repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  the  dis- 
tribution of  expUclt  sexual  material  to  con- 
Bentlog  adiilta. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  disavow 
this  Report,  for  we  believe  strongly  that  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans  wlU  reject  com- 
pletely the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commisalon. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  considering  Sen- 
ate Resolution  477.  which  states  that, 
first,  the  Commission  report  Is  "based  on 
unscientific  testing.  Inadequate  review  of 
such  testing,  and  an  attempted  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Conunlsslon,"  second,  the  Commis- 
sion's "findings  indicate  that  its  recom- 
mendations are  not  Aj&sed  upon  ade- 
quate research  and  information,"  and 
third,  the  Commission  has  "failed  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress." 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  specifically 
reject  five  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

I  have  great  doubts,  based  upon  avail- 
able information,  about  the  fairness  of 
the  procedures  followed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Substantial  evidence  that  elemen- 
tary due  process  notions  were  violated  in 
»  number  of  ways  has  been  adduced. 


One  wonders  whether  the  entire  Com- 
mission effort  was  an  openminded 
search  for  truth  or  a  closed-track  rail- 
road to  a  predetermined  conclusion.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  which  created 
the  Commission.  I  have  substantial 
doubts  that  It  has  fully  complied  with  its 
mandate. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  we  must 
not  react  to  ttiis  apparent  steamroller 
effort  by  steamrollering  off  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  Congress  initially 
created  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough,  scholarly,  objective  study  and 
to  return  with  recommendations  reflect- 
ing the  results  of  such  a  study. 

That  the  Commission  may  have  failed 
to  adequately  and  fairly  complete  Its  as- 
signed task  may  require  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  Commission's  laerfonnance. 
But  it  does  not  require  us  to  automati- 
cally adopt  as  policy  the  precise  opposite 
of  any  statement  the  Commission  may 
have  made.  Any  of  those  statements 
which  are  patently  false  will  be  revealed 
as  such  by  a  proper  study.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  floor  of  Congress  Is  no  more  ap- 
propriate for  such  a  study  than  it  was  in 
1967. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  grant  to  the  report  such  weight 
as  It  deserves  and  no  more.  An  improper 
study  can  only  leave  unanswered  the 
same  crucial  questions  Congress  per- 
ceived in  1967.  Those  questions  remain 
and  deserve  to  be  answered  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fairness  and  due  process  which 
the  Commission  has  apparently  not  gen- 
erated. Rather  than  taking  upon  our- 
selves the  task  originally  assigned  the 
Commission,  I  t)elleve  the  Congress 
should  redelegate  this  Investigator;  Job 
to  a  body  which  can  devote  to  It  the  In- 
tensive time  and  study  which  It  requires 
and  deserves,  at  the  very  least  to  the  nor- 
mal committee  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
I  accordingly  shall  reluctantly  vot* 
against  Senate  Resolution  477. 

Mr.  CASE  subsequently  said:  I  catmot 
vote,  in  good  conscience,  for  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  report  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pomc«raphy  was  made  available  to 
the  Congress.  The  report  is  a  voluminous 
document  of  nearly  1,000  pages  and  Is  the 
product  of  2  years  of  work  by  the  Com- 
mission. With  the  press  of  business  being 
handled  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  2 
weeks,  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  complete  report,  nor,  I  sus- 
pect, have  most  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

Yet,  we  are  being  asked  in  this  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  entire  report  out  of 
band.  To  vote  on  such  a  resolution  Is  an 
Ill-considered,  hasty  action  which  does 
an  injustice  to  the  Commission  members 
and  to  the  public. 

The  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy is  a  verj'  serious  matter  and  should 
not  be  dealt  with  by  castigating  a  presi- 
dential Commission,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  views  differing  from  those  of 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
received  a  number  of  reports  of  presi- 
dential Commissions  on  such  Important 
and  controversial  Issues  as  the  draft, 
vrelfaie  reform,  civU  disturbances,  and 


crime  in  the  streets.  fV>r  the  most  part. 
Congress  has  dealt  with  them  responsibly 
and  deliberately,  mth  appropriate  con- 
sideration being  given  to  their  flndings 
and  recommendations  in  the  legislative 
committees.  The  action  we  are  being 
asked  to  take  may  well  deter  resp<»islble 
citizens  from  serving  on  such  groups  tn 
the  future. 

It  is  highly  regrettable,  therefore,  that 
this  most  recent  presidential  Commis- 
sion ret»rt  is  being  given  such  short 
shrift,  particularly  when  there  are  rec- 
ommendations that  deserve  some  atten- 
tion. I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  that  States  and  local 
governments  adopt  legislation  to  protect 
young  people  from  pornographic  mate- 
rial, its  recommendation  to  prohibit  pub- 
lic displays  of  offensive  material  and  its 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  family,  church,  school,  and 
other  segments  of  society  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

As  a  parent  and  grandparent,  I  share 
fully  the  concern  of  every  mother  and 
father  over  the  fllthy  traffic  in  obscene 
material.  That  Is  why  in  the  87th,  the 
88tb,  and  the  89th.  and  90th  Congresses 
I  Joined  Senator  Mtraor  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  establish  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative Commis&ion  to  look  into  all 
aspects  of  pornography. 

That  is  why  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported efforts  in  the  Senate  during  the 
past  several  years  to  crack  down  on  smut 
peddlers  and  why  I  voted  last  June  for 
Senator  Goldwatke's  amendment  pro- 
viding greater  protection  for  individuals 
and  families  against  purveyors  of  filth. 

That  is  also  why  I  voted  3  weeks  ago 
for  Senator  Maksfield's  bill  to  further 
protect  an  Individual's  privacy  and  to 
place  greater  restrictions  on  sexually 
oriented  advertising. 

While  1  may  strongly  disagree  with 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  presidential 
Commission  report  we  have  just  received, 
I  believe  just  as  strongly  that  It  deserves 
a  fairer  hearing  than  It  is  getting  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tbe 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.    

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bttriiick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  C^iroacH*,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Chahstom),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  '  Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  Sena- 
ator  fixjm  Tennessee  <Mr.  Ooaii.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GaAvxL),  tbe 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx).  tbe 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hdghis).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Em- 
NiDY) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOn),  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  (Mr.  MoKTOTt),  tbe  Senator 
from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MusKH).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastorii  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P»i.i) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riucoit), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symdio- 
Toifi.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ttdibcsi,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jerxe;  (Mr.  WnxuMS)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Ca«no»  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  P»STo«Ei,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symdioioh),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bvbbick)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYAi  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFPOJ.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxh  and 
Mr.  Pkodtt),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoMG).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GotowATiH) .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oooobli.).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Hkuska).  the  Senator 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Musphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sktth),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towi«)  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmniT )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  Is  detained  on  ofSclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Moitot),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Muwht). 
the  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  SiiiiH). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKH)  would  each  vot«  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bausiui  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  (»aa  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  5.  as  follows : 

I  No.  376  Leg.  I 
TSAS— eo 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  477 1  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Qelsler.  one  of  liis 
secretaries.       

REPORT  ON  UjB.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITIJ}  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NeL- 
80NI  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  0/  (he  Vnitei  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Aimual  Report  on  United  States  piar- 
ticipatlon  in  the  United  Nations.  This  re- 
port covers  the  events  of  the  calendar 
year  1969.  the  first  year  of  my  Admin- 
istration. 

In  my  address  to  the  34th  General 
Assembly  on  September  18,  1969.  and  In 
my  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  18.  1970.  I  reaffirmed 
America's  enduring  commitment  to  the 
support  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  Organisation.  In  addition,  I  took 
note  of  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  1969  to  demonstrate  and 
carry  out  this  commitment.  This  report 
covers  these  matters  in  greater  detail 

The  United  States  strove  in  1969.  and 
will  strive  in  the  future,  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  peacekeeping 
and  In  the  promotion  of  arms  control. 
tnUmational  law.  economic  progress, 
and  human  rights. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me.  as  we  celebrate 
the  2£th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  add  this  volume 
to  the  record  of  United  States  participa- 
tion. 

RicHAiD  Nixon. 

Thx  Wiuii  House  October  13, 1970. 


Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  182601  to  au- 
thorize the  UJ3.  Secretary  of  Healtb, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  undar- 
standing  of  policies  and  support  of  ac- 
tivities designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance,  with  an  amendment. 
In  wtilch  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resohitions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  ReB.  774.  Concurrent  reaoluUon 
providing  for  an  adjournment  or  lb*  two 
HouMs  from  October  1*.  1970.  to  No»«ml>er 
IS.  11170: 

H.  Oon.  B«8.  775.  Concurrent  resolution 
auOiorlzlng  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  and  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  Joliit  reaolutlona  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  ol  Congress  Irom  October 
14,  to  November  16.  1870:  and 

H.  C:on.  Bea.  778.  Concurraut  reaoiutlon 
directing  tin  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Bapre- 
sentatlvea  to  make  corrections  in  tba  anroU- 
mant  ol  SS.  176M. 


EXBCUTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OlScer  (Mr  NnaoN)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
bad  agreed  to  tbe  nm^nHmantj  of  the 


E(aUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  restime  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolutton  (BJ.  Be*.  364)  propoa- 
Ing  an  amendment  to  tbe  ConatituUoa  or 
the  United  Statea  relative  to  equal  rlgbta 
for  men  and  women. 

AMMMOUMXn  NO.  1048 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  104S  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered :  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoao,  Is  as  follows: 

On  paga  1,  Una  8,  beginning  wltb  tbe  word 
"Tbat"  atrlke  out  ererytblng  down  tbrougb 
Une  7  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbareof  the  follow- 
ing: "Tbat  the  articles  set  forth  In  sacUona  3 
and  3  of  xiiis  Joint  resolution  are  propoaed 
aa  amendments  to  tbe  ConaUtutlon  of  the 
UlUted  States,  and  either  or  Ijoth  artioiea 
shall  be  valid  tc  all  intents  and  purposes  aa 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  tbe 
leglalatures  of  tbree-fourttis  of  the  aavflral 
SUtea  within  seven  years  after  being  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  Coogreaa  to  the  Stataa  for 
ratlUcatlon.". 

On  page  I,  Unas  7  and  g.  insert  tbe 
following : 

"Ssc.  3.  Tba  tint  article  so  propoaed  is  the 
following :" 

On  page  3,  alter  Une  7,  Inaart  tba  following : 

"aic.  3.  Tba  aecood  article  ao  pttipoacd  la 
the  following: 

"AancLc  — 

"  Itotbing  oontalaad  la  this  Oonaatutlca 
Sball  abrtdfa  tha  rl^t  of  panou  lawfully 
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aasamblad.  In  any  public  building  wblcb  la 
aupportcd  In  whole  or  In  part  tiirotigb  ttie 
axpendlttore  of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
nondanomlnatlfttial  prayer.'  " 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prudent,  this 
amendment  is  almost  idnitical  to  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen,  and  it  is  almost  identical  to  the 
measure  Introduced  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott). 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  the  names  of  the  folloaing  Senators 
be  added  as  cospoiisors  of  the  amend- 
ment: Senator  Schwzikxr,  Senator  Hol- 
LiKO,  Senator  Fakmik,  Senator  Cotton, 
Senator  Josdan  of  North  Carolina,  Sena- 
tor Bellhon.  Senator  Stevens.  Senator 
Allott,  and  Senator  Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  am  willing  to  state  that  I  am  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  a  limitation  of  time 
on  this  amendment.  It  will  not  take  me 
very  long  to  make  my  presentation.  If 
the  leadership  has  any  suggestion  in  that 
respect,  or  if  anyone  else  has  any  sugges- 
tion, I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
agree  to  a  time  IlmltatioQ  at  this  time. 
I  apposed  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment when  offered  by  my  late  and  be- 
loved friend,  the  Senator  from  lUlnais, 
and  I  wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  be  restricted  or  con- 
fined within  any  kind  of  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  not  requested  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
circumstances,  having  great  respect  and 
familiarity  with  the  position  of  his  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
tbe  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  not  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  limitation  of 
time.  I  understcKxl  the  Senator  to  Indi- 
cate he  will  have  considerable  comment 
on  the  subject,  and  I  take  it  It  will  be  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

With  that  in  mind,  at  this  time  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  a  limitation  of  time.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  a  presentation  of  some  points  I 
believe  support  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  and  then  I 
shall  await  with  expectation  renuu-ks  of 
those  who  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  the  pending  business 
which,  in  effect,  attempts  to  attach  tbe 
Dirksen  prayer  amendment,  and  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  the  Seiuttor  from 
Pcimsylvanla  (Mr.  Scorr)  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  this  session,  to  tbe  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  operative  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  thu  Coiutltutlon 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled.  In  any  pulillc  building  which 
Is  supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  ftmdi.  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tbat  the  name  of  tbe  distingulsbed 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
WiLLiAHS)  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  hearings 
were  held  on  the  so-called  Dirksen 
prayer  amendment  in  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 1.  2,  3.  4.  5.  and  8,  1966.  The  printed 
record  Is  a  Senate  document  consisting 
of  834  pages.  It  contains  tbe  testimony  of 
many  distinguished  witnesses,  tbe  com- 
ments of  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
were  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  includ- 
ing one  particular  statement  by  one  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleagues 
which  I  would  like  to  read  in  part  On 
page  13  of  the  hearing  record  is  the 
statement  by  Senator  Dirksen  replying 
to  certain  testimony  by  witnesses  adverse 
to  the  so-called  prayer  amendment. 

Senator  Dirksen  stated  In  part: 

1  have  Just  got  one  observation  to  nutke. 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  Is  a  very  sophisticated 
argument  that  Dean  Drlnan  makes.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  hearings  In  the  SSth  Congreas 
In  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  1  have  tbe 
whole  set  here. 

Among  those  who  testified  were  arcb- 
blsbops.  church  administrators,  priests,  min- 
isters, rabbis,  professors,  lawyers,  the  Amer- 
ican School  tor  Democratic  Actlim.  church 
foundations,  church  councils,  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  pro- 
fesaors  of  theology,  labor  leaders,  divinity 
schools,  religious  Institutes. 

Continuing  from  his  statement  In  tbat 
respect.  Senator  Dirksen  characterized 
the  testimony  of  the  several  witnesses 
in  opiposition  to  tbe  so-called  prayer 
amendment  as  follows: 

Aa  I  went  tbrougb  tbat.  It  ooourred  to  me 
that  somehow  we  had  had  every  sophisticated 
argument  except  an  argument  from  tbe  com- 
mon man  of  this  country,  who  was  defined 
as  one  who  worka  and  prays  and  paya  his 
bills  and  goes  to  church,  rears  a  famuy  in 
decency  as  law-abiding  chUdren.  Strange,  In 
all  this,  we  have  not  heard  from  any  of 
those,  and  we  are  begliuitng  to  bear  from  him 
by  the  mlUlona,  and  he  Is  going  to  bave  his 
say. 

Wliat  Is  said  here  about  the  ambiguity  of 
this  amendment  la  Just  tortured  interpreta- 
tion. In  my  Judgment.  What  u  said  about 
seotUarlaatlon  la  Just  going  around  Etobin 
Hood's  barn-  1  am  Interested  in  the  people 
who  own  this  country. 

Then  be  continued  to  say: 

I  see  m  one  secucm  of  tbe  country  tbey  are 
going  to  start  fooling  with  tbe  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  since  the  Congress  Itaelf 
authorised  the  Inclusion  of  the  -vords  "under 
God  " 

I  am  going — 1  hope  I  live  to  see  Just  what 
the  people  of  thla  country  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  read  this  for 
any  maudlin  reason,  but  obviously  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  what  the  people  were  going  to  do 
about  that.  The  Dirksen  prayer  amend- 
ment was  offered  repeatedly  In  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  Congress.  It  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  determination  on  ibe 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  It  eminently 
appropriate  that  this  statement  be  of- 
fered at  this  time  for  floor  action  by 
tbe  Senate  now  at  this  point,  wblcb  Is 
near  tbe  last  opportunity  we  will  have  to 
take  substantive  action  on  tbe  amend- 
ment sponsored  and  fought  for  m  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  in  which  he 
served. 

That  obviously  Is  not  reason  enough  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  That  obviously 
Is  not  an  argument  on  tbe  merits  of  the 


proposal.  But  It  Is  obviously  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  me.  I  think  that  the 
remarks  made  by  Senator  Dirksen  on 
page  14  of  the  hearing  record  before  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  our  consideration  of 
It  at  this  time. 

There  Is  another  document  tbat  ap- 
pears in  the  hearing  transcript  which  I 
think  sets  forth  tbe  argument  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  c:onstitutlon  to 
circumvent  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  present  Supreme 
Court  more  eloquently  than  I  have  ever 
read  before,  and  that  is  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Stewart,  filed  on 
June  25, 1962,  in  the  case  of  Steven  Engle, 
et  al.,  against  others;  and  with  the  in- 
dulgefice  of  my  colleagues,  I  intend  to 
read  certain  portions  of  that  decision 
as  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  tbe  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee.  As  I  im- 
derstand  the  action  that  has  already 
been  taken  today  in  adopting  tbe  pre- 
vious amendment,  the  measure  before  us 
will  have  to  go  at  least  to  the  House,  and 
probably  to  a  conference  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  then,  would  not  delay  the 
e<]ual  rights  amendment  that  many  of 
us  have  sponsored. 

Does  tbe  Senator  think  his  amend- 
ment—the Dirksen  amendment — would 
strengthen  the  urgency  for  getting  the 
amendment  out  of  the  conference  this 
year? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  tbe  Senator 
from  Alaska  makes  those  iiolnts. 

Number  1,  he  Is  entirely  right.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Ervln  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  Just  agreed  to.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  so-called  equal  rights 
■emendrnf  nt  will  be  returned  to  the  House 
and  to  the  committee  of  conference. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  argument  that  the 
prayer  amendment  will  complicate  the 
passage  of  the  etiual  lights  amendment 
is  no  lonper  available. 

In  reference  to  his  second  point,  I  also 
agree  that  since  the  matter  Is  going  to 
conference  anytray,  tlie  passage  of  an 
amendment  which  has  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  which  Is  strongly 
supported  by  so  many  Members  of  both 
bodies  of  Congress,  I  believe,  would  sub- 
stantially improve  chances  for  something 
to  come  out  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence to  be  submitted  to  tbe  several  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  offering  his  amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege,  even 
for  a  short  Ome,  of  serving  with  our 
former  leader,  the  Senator  from  minois, 
know  how  much  this  amendment,  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  offered, 
meant  to  him. 

While  I  would  have  opposed  the 
amendment  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Ervln  amendment.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  and  to  assist  him  In  get- 
ting this  amendment  adopted  now  as  an 
amendment  to  tbe  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
.Masks. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  hi5  efforts  and  for  offering  this 
amendment.  Ordinarily,  I  would  not 
favor  voting  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment without  the  utmost  consideration 
and  discussion  of  it.  but  I  think  this  one 
has  been  .so  considered.  The  idea  has  been 
here  for  .several  years,  and  it  has  twen 
publicly  discussed  and  understood.  I  shall 
warmly  support  the  Senator  in  his 
amendment.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  satis- 
factory vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  sup- 
port and  help  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  Important  that,  in  considering  a 
matter  of  this  gravity  and  importance, 
we  not  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  emo- 
tionalism of  the  issue.  Godliness  is  not 
at  issue  m  this  debate.  The  question 
really  is  whether  or  not  the  Constitution 
or  the  several  amendments  to  it.  pro- 
hibit the  utterance  of  nondenominational 
prayers  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  public 
buildings,  including  our  schools  and 
other  public  buildings. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  landmark 
decision  of  Engel,  decided  in  the  October 
term  in  1961.  held  that  it  did.  I  believe 
it  does  not.  But.  being  a  part  of  the  leg- 
islative department  of  Government,  in- 
stead of  the  judicial  part  of  Government, 
it  Is  not  within  my  province  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  That  is 
the  purview  and  the  responsibility  ol  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Fortunately.  It  Is  within  the  authority 
of  the  legislative  department  to  formu- 
late proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  and 
that  decision  of  the  Court. 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment: it  cannot  and  ought  not  be  clad 
m  any  other  language.  But.  once  again, 
I  am  not  dealing  in  the  emotionalism 
of  the  subject.  I  hope  I  am  not  arguing 
against  separation  of  church  and  state. 
I  am  not  arguing  against  the  so-called 
wall  of  separation  between  religious  in- 
fluence and  secijlar  activities  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  I  am  arguing  against 
what  Senator  Dlrksen  characterized — 
and  I  agree  with  what  he  said — the  tor- 
tured Interpretation  of  the  Court  in  this 
respect, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  shares  t^at  view.  I 
believe.  In  his  dissenting,  opinion.  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  had  some  very  relevant 
observations  about  the  opinion  of  the 
miijority  in  the  Engel  case.  With  the 
indulgence  of  my  colleagues.  I  Intend  to 
read  a  part  of  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
He  said: 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  it.  that 
New  Tork  h»s  interfered  with  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  anybcdy^  reUglon.  For  the  state 
courts  liftve  made  clear  that  tbcae  who  object 
to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely  free 
of  an^  compulsion  to  do  so.  Including  any 
"eambarrassnfients  and  pressursa."  But  the 
Court  ssyv  that  in  permitting  school  chil- 
dren to  say  this  simple  prayer,  the  New  Tork 


authorities  have  eatabliahed  "an  omdal  reli- 
gion." 

With  all  respect.  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  •■ofllclal  religion"  is 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  school  obildr«n 
to  join  in  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  or  sharing  m  the  spirit- 
ual heritage  of  oar  Natlo^. 

JusUce  Stewart  continues: 

The  Court's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  In  Eng- 
land throws  no  light  for  me  on  the  issue  lie- 
fore  us  In  this  case.  England  had  then  and 
has  now  an  established  church.  Equally  un- 
enilghteniug.  I  think,  is  the  history  of  the 
early  establishment  and  later  rejection  of  an 
official  church  In  our  own  States.  For  we  deal 
here  not  with  the  establishment  of  a  state 
church,  which  would,  of  course,  be  constitu- 
tionally impermisalble,  but  with  whether 
school  children  who  want  to  begin  their  day 
by  joining  In  prayer  must  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  Moreover.  I  think  that  the  Court's 
lask.  in  this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional 
adjudication,  is  not  responsibly  aided  by  the 
uncritical  invocation  of  metaphors  like  the 
"wall  of  separation,"  a  phrase  nowhere  to  »» 
found  in  the  Constitution.  What  is  relevant 
to  the  issue  here  is  not  the  history  of  an  es- 
tablished church  in  sikteenth  century  Eng- 
land or  In  eighteenth  century  America,  hut 
the  history  of  the  religious  traditions  of  our 
people,  reflected  in  countless  practices  of  the 
Institutions  and  omclals  of  our  government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  Session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  officials  in- 
vokes the  protection  of  God.  Since  the  days 
of  John  Marshall  a\si  Crter  has  said,  "Ck>d 
save  the  United  States  and  this  Honorable 
Court."  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  open  their  daily  Sessions 
with  prayer.  Each  of  our  Presidenu.  from 
George  Wsshlngton  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  has 
upon  assuming  his  Office  asked  the  protec- 
tion and  help  of  God. 

Quoting  further  from  Justice  Stewart's 
opinion: 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  state  and 
federal  governments  are  without  constitu- 
tional power  to  prescribe  any  particular  form 
of  words  to  b«  recited  by  any  group  of  the 
American  people  on  any  subject  touelilng  re- 
ligion. The  third  stanaa  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  made  our  National  An- 
them by  Act  of  Congress  In  1931,  contains 
these  verses: 

■Blast   with    victory   and    peace,   may   the 

heav*n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow^  that  hath  mad*  and  pt«- 

8«rved  us  a  lutlon  I 
Then  conquer  we  miut.  when  otir  cause  It  Is 

Just. 
And  tbls  Iw  oar  motto  In  Ood  la  our 

Truat.'" 

In  1954  Congrcas  added  a  phrase  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  so  that  It 
now  contains  the  words  "one  Nation  wnier 
Ooi.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all "  In  1953  Congress  enacted  legislation 
calling  upon  tlie  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  Since  1805 
the  words  "nx  ood  wi  tauat"  have  been  Im- 
pressed on  our  coins. 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvious. 
It  was  all  summed  tip  by  this  Court  just  ten 
years  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a  re- 
ligious people  whose  Institutions  preauppoae 
a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach  v.  <7touson.  343 
tJ.S.30e.813. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  haa  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mennonea  estatiltshed 
an  "official  religion"  In  violation  of  the  Con- 


stitution. And  I  do  not  believe  the  State  ot 
New  ITork  has  done  so  in  this  case.  What  each 
haa  done  haa  t>een  to  recognlae  and  to  fol- 
low the  deeply  entrenched  and  liigtily  cher- 
ished spiritual  trmdiuons  of  our  Nation — 
traditions  which  come  down  to  us  fnun  thoaa 
who  almost  two  hundred  years  ago  avowed 
their  "firm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence"  when  they  proclaimed  tba 
freedom  and  Indepandeooe  of  this  brave  naw 
world. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  read,  being 
the  major  portion  of  the  dissenting  op- 
inion from  Justice  Stewart,  has  an  ap- 
peal to  me  that  I  believe  is  almost  tinl- 
formly  appealing  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  a  God-fearing 
people.  It  also  appeals  in  its  clean  logic 
and  its  straightforward  reasoning.  But 
unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the  opinion 
that  I  have  read  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
a  majority  of  Its  members.  The  dissent 
that  I  have  read  in  part  was  only  a  dis- 
sent, and  is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  ways 
that  that  situation  can  be  changed 
peacefully,  and  according  to  the  frame- 
work of  our  lawful  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

One  is  for  the  court  to  reconsider  Its 
decision  in  the  Engel  case,  and  to  decide 
that  the  view  expressed  in  the  dissent  of 
Justice  Stewart  is  the  correct  view,  and 
therefore  Issue  a  majority  opinion  which 
would  make  that  the  law  of  the  land. 

■We  have  waited  now  since  1961.  and  I 
begin  to  despair  that  such  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  way,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
way  we  are  attempting  to  pursue  here, 
and  that  is  by  amendinent  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  basic  document  of  our  Repub- 
lic, upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  must 
base  its  judgments  when  Interpreting  the 
several  facts,  and  after  which  the  court 
would  be  required  to  reconsider  circum- 
stances such  as  described  and  presented 
in  the  Engel  case  in  the  light  of  the  new 
amendment. 

Some  may  say  that  this  Is  not  the  ap- 
propriate manner  to  consider  a  matter  a« 
important  as  a  prayer  amendment,  or 
any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  because  there  have 
not  been  hearings  hi  this  session,  or  be- 
cause It  Is  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  resolution  Instead  of  as 
a  separate  amendment,  by  itself. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  impressed  with  the  procedural  tech- 
nicality that  these  arguments  might  pre- 
suppose. To  begin  with,  there  Is  no 
greater  dignity  to  offering  a  resolution 
by  itself  rather  than  by  an  amendment 
to  a  resolution.  In  the  second  place,  there 
have  been  hearings,  both  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Mth  Congress 
Rnd  In  the  Senate  as  late  as  August  of 
1966.  The  hearing  record  Is  more  than 
800  pages  long.  There  were  numerous 
witnesses.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
submissions  of  points  of  view  by  people 
throughout  the  country  In  the  acadeinlc 
community,  in  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  courts,  and  otherwise.  A  compilation 
of  those  statements  extends.  In  index 
form,  single-spaced,  for  six  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Is  the  time 
to  adopt  this  amendinent  to  the  pending 
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resolution,  and,  hopefully,  to  agree  to 
the  resolution  Itself,  so  that  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  prayer  amendment  at- 
tached, may  be  submitted  to  the  several 
States  for  their  ratification  or  their  de- 
cisltin  not  to  ratify. 

It  is  my  firm  jutlgment  and  opinion 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  in  error,  but  that  Is  not  my 
jurisdictional  respcmslbllity  to  decide.  I 
agree  with  the  dissent  of  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it  under  the  scope  of  our  system 
of  government  except  what  I  am  doing 
now.  and  that  Is  to  offer  to  the  Senate 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  a  different  Judi- 
cial result.  That  is  what  I  propose  at  this 
time. 

Iitr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  S.  3637 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
veto  message  on  5.  3637,  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  temporarily,  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  Document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOONTTION  OP 
SENATOR  MATHIAS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  disposition 
of  the  Journal  and  any  unobjected  to 
items  on  the  legislative  calendar,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Matrias)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  OURNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  Mr.  Mathias*  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  GoBKry)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  ?  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHIEF  COUN- 
SEL OP  INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO  RESPOND  TO 
NOTICE  OF  DEPOSITION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  dlstliiguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  No.  478, 
which  he  submitted  earlier  today.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  clde  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nn- 
SON).  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  and  its  preamble  were 
read,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  case  of  the  United  Stata 
Servicemen's  Fund,  et  at.,  v.  Jame$  O.  Cost- 
land,  et  ol.,  civil  action  numbered  No.  1474- 
70  Is  pending  in  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

Whereas  the  Interna]  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  thi  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  in  iu  possession  by  virtue  of  Senate  Be- 
solutlon  366  or  the  81st  Congress.  2nd  Ses- 
sion, and  Senate  Besoiutlon  341  or  the  91st 
Oongress.  3d  Session,  certain  Inrormation 
and  evidence  relntlng  to  an  investigation 
dealing  with  The  United  States  Servicemen's 
Fund  and  other  organlsatloos  and  penons; 
and 

Whereas  the  arorementloned  CIvU  Action 
No.  1474-70  was  Sled  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  or  Columbls 
on  June  1.  1970.  at  which  time  the  plain- 
tiffs, moved  for  a  Temporary  Order  restrain- 
ing the  Subcommittee  from  enforcing  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  issued  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  and  duly  served  upon 
the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  which 
motion  for  a  temporary  restraining  order 
was  heard  and  denied  by  the  said  court:  and 

Whereas  the  plaintiffs,  thereupon  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia,  which  court  on 
June  4,  1970.  stayed  compliance  with  and 
enforcement  of  the  said  subpoena  until  such 
time,  as  the  District  Court  ihall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider,  and  act  on  the 
matter  with  the  kind  of  consideration  and 
deliberation  that  would  be  provided  hy  the 
procedure  of  a  hearing  on  an  appUcatlon 
for  Injunction  as  contrasted  with  a  mere 
temporary  restraining  order:  and  ordered 
that  consideration  of  the  case  be  expedited 
by  the  DIattlct  Court: 

Whereas  plaintiff's  motion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  was  denied  by  the  said 
United  States  District  Court  on  June  30, 1970: 
and  an  appeal  from  this  decision  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  U  now  pend- 
ing: and 

Whereas  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss 
wsa  denied  by  the  said  United  States  Dlstilet 
Court  on  June  3, 1970:  and 

Whereas  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  tntemal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne.  haa  re- 
ceived notice  of  deposition  calling  for  hia 
testimony  regarding  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee, and  calling  also  for  production 
of  certain  i«cords  and  other  papers  of  the 
Subcommittee:  and 

Whereas,  a  United  States  court  haa  thus 
seen  fit  to  stay  the  Subcommittee  frtmi  en- 
forcing a  subpoena  duly  and  properly 
served:  and 

Whereas,  the  order  of  the  court  repre- 
sents an  unwarranted  abridgement  of  one  of 
the  basic  principles  of  our  governmental 
system,  the  separation  of  powers  among  the 


three  branches  of  tba  Fedaral  Oovemmeat: 
and 

Whereas,  the  right  of  the  Oongress  to  U- 
vestigsie  for  legislative  purpooee  and  to  eosn- 
pel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  has  al- 
ways been  upheld  by  the  nation's  courts: 
and 

Whereas,  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate 
and  by  Rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Bules 
or  the  Senate,  Information  secured  by  staff 
employees  of  the  senate  pursuant  to  their 
official  duties  as  employees  may  not  he  re- 
vealed without  the  conaent  of  the  Senate: 
and 

Whereas,  by  the  prlvUege  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  no  document  under  the 
control  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can.  by  the  mandate  or 
process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  lie 
taken  from  such  control  or  poasesslon  but  hy 
Its  permission:  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate 
and  by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Bules  of 
the  Senate,  no  document  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  its  aiea  except  hy  the  order  of  the 
Senate:  Therefore  be  it 

Beaolved.  That  when  It  appean  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  or  the  judge  thereof, 
or  or  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  documentary  evldeooe  In  the 
liisiiMii'iliin  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  Is  needful  lor  use  in  any  court  of 
justice  or  before  Miy  judge  or  such  legal 
officer  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  take  such  ocder  thereon  as  wHl  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  conslj^tently  with 
the  prlvUeges  and  rights  of  the  Senate;  and 
t»  It  farther 

lirsolfed.  That  the  chief  counsel.  Jullen 
G.  Sourwlne.  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, is  authorized  to  comply  with  an  ap- 
propriate notice  of  deposition  In  the  case 
aforesaid,  but  shall  not  testify  respecting 
matters  of  which  be  obtained  knowledge  by 
virtue  of  his  position  or  scUvlUea  as  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  But>committec.  which  ore  not 
matters  of  public  record  and  shall  not  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Senate  surrender 
anv  papers  or  documents  on  file  m  his  office 
or  "under  his  control  or  in  his  possession  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  and  be  It  further 

Re.iotved.  That  neither  the  Chairman  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  nor  any 
of  tlie  SulKommlttee's  members,  nor  the 
Subcommittee's  Chler  Counsel,  nor  any  or  its 
staff  employees  sre  to  testUy  to  or  otherwise 
disclose  in  the  aforementioned  civil  action 
any  specific  materials  or  information  which 
may  be  In  their  possession  which  are  not 
matters  of  public  recorxl;  and  be  it  further 

Resolred,  That  neither  the  said  Chairman, 
the  said  members,  the  said  Chief  Ck>uiiatil, 
nor  any  staff  employees  are  to  testify  to  or 
otherwise  disclose  any  documents,  records. 
corre.-TJondence.  memoranda,  or  other  writ- 
ten or  verbal  information  In  the  possession 
of  said  Individuals  or  of  the  Sutjoommlttee 
which  ore  not  matters  of  public  record:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  power  of  inquiry  with  process  to 
enforce  It  Is  an  essential  and  appropriate 
auxiliary  to  the  legislative  function,  and  that 
action  by  the  courts  which  antldpatorUy 
Infringes  upon  or  impedes  the  right  of  (Con- 
gress to  require  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
pursuant  to  its  IcglBlstive  powers,  and  thus 
contemplated  Congressional  action  to  be 
taken  pursuant  to  Its  investigative  processes 
violates  the  doctrine  or  separation  or  powers 
and  would  be  an  illegal  and  unwarranted 
infringement  by  the  judicial  branch  upon 
the  powers,  responslbuitles  and  duties  or  the 
legislative  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolutltm? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
The  preajnble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sugnest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HocHtsi .  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HucBisi.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

EQUAI.  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 

WOMEN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  2«4i 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber 1968  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
considered  at  some  length  the  amend- 
ment then  offered  by  our  late,  lamented 
friend.  Senator  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  and 
now  offered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baxdi). 

In  Septemt>er  1966  I  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  I  believed  it  unwise  in  that 
it  represented  an  attempt  to  abolish.  In 
substance,  part  of  what  I  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  our 
Government — namely,  the  separation  of 
church  and  State. 

At  that  time  I  made  an  extended 
speech  on  the  subject  which  set  forth  In 
detail  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
amendment.  Since  that  time  I  have  given 
much  consideration  to  the  question  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  as  reintroduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr  President,  I  find  that  my  views  in 
respect  to  this  matter  are  still  the  same 
as  I  expres-sed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  September  20.  1966. 

The  amendment  arises  out  of  what  we 
call  the  school  prayer  cases.  I  think  that 
it  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  for 
the  country  that  the  Supreme  Court  ever 
took  Jurisdiction  In  those  cases.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  plaintiffs  in  those  cases  were 
not  required  to  participate  in  the  prayers 
or  in  the  religious  services  which  were 
Involved  in  those  cases  As  a  consequence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ought  to  have  exercised  Judicial  restraint 
and  refused  to  have  taken  J  urtsdictlon  in 
those  cases  on  the  well-established  lesral 
principle  that  the  plaintiffs  in  those  cases 
did  not  have  any  legal  standing  to  bring 
the  suits  they  brought.  However,  the 
Warren  court  exhibited  in  thoae  cases 
a  haWt  which  It  exhibited  in  far  too 
many  cases. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Warren 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  the  position  that  It  would  not 
pass  upon  any  constitutional  question 
imless  it  found  that  the  decision  of  the 
constitutional  question  was  necessary  to 


a  decision  in  the  case  and  that  it  would 
not  permit  persons  to  test  constitutional 
principles  if  they  had  no  legal  standing 
tc  bring  such  suits.  The  Court  required 
that  the  plaintiff  be  suffering  some  legal 
injury,  and  further  that  the  decision 
could  not  be  rendered  without  reaching 
the  constitutional  issues. 

Nevertheless,  the  Warren  court  threw 
these  sound  practices  of  Judicial  re- 
straint onto  the  Judicial  scrap  heap  and 
took  jurisdiction  in  the  school  prayer 
cases,  as  it  did  in  so  many  other  cases 
raising  constitutional  questions,  even 
though  there  was  no  legal  need  for  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  gave  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  question  back  in  1966. 1  had 
had  a  great  interest  In  it  for  some  time 
because  I  saw  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passing  laws  susceptible  of  the  in- 
terpretation that  it  authorized  the  u.se  of 
tax-raised  Federal  funds  to  support  and 
establish  institutions  which  are  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  religion. 

I  thought  that  such  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  was  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional and  a  flat  violation  of  the  first 
amendment,  but  also  it  was  extremely 
unwi.se  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Prior  to  ttie  proposal  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  in  1966,  I  had  made  a  thor- 
ough— I  think  I  am  justified  in  so  de- 
scribing It — a  thorough  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment into  the  Constitution.  On  some  five 
occasions,  either  by  way  of  amendments 
to  education  acts  or  by  way  of  Senate- 
passed  bills,  I  supported  efforts  to  make 
It  certain  that  Federal  courts  should 
have  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the 
constitutioiuility  under  the  first  amend- 
ment of  grants  or  loans  to  religious  in- 
stitutions. The  flrst  time  I  offered  such  a 
measure  by  way  of  an  amendment  to  an 
education  bill  we  had  an  extremely  hot 
floor  flght  in  the  Senate  and  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  narrow  margin  as 
an  amendment  to  the  House-passed  edu- 
cation bill.  However,  it  was  thrown  out  m 
conference. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  able  to  have 
the  amendment  inserted  in  a  House 
passed  education  bill  by  a  very  substan- 
tial majority,  and  that  proftosal  for  judi- 
cial review  of  these  cases  was  likewise 
rejected  In  conference.  As  I  recall,  three 
times  I  secured  the  passage  of  a  measure 
which  was  cosponsored  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  dedicated  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CoopctV  Those 
three  bills  passed  the  Senate  on  separate 
occasions  by  a  substantial  majority ;  and 
as  I  recall,  on  the  last  two  occasions  with- 
out any  opposition,  but  when  they 
reached  the  House  they  were  quietly  put 
to  sleep  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Some  time  later  I  was  asked  to  flle  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  In  a  Supreme  Court 
case  from  New  York  State  entitled  Flast 
against  Cohen,  which  squarely  put  in  Is- 
sue the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  to  entertain  stilts  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  under  the 
first  amendment  of  grants  or  loaiu  of 
tax  raised  Federal  moneys  to  religious  in- 
stitutions. The  Jiu^sdlction  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  that  respect  has  been  put  In 
doubt  by  a  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 


Court  In  1933  in  the  case  of  Protblngham 
against  Mellon. 

The  attorney  for  the  original  parties  In 
the  Flast  case.  liCo  Pfefler,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  knowledgeable  lawyer 
In  this  fleld  of  law  In  America,  kindly 
consented  to  give  me  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  make  an  oral  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  amicus  curiae  for 
the  Virginia  State  Baptist  Association, 
and  a  school  association  In  New  York 
State. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  which 
sustained  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Pfeffer  and  myself  in  behalf  of  oiir 
clients.  The  Court  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  do  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain suits  challenging  the  constitution- 
ality under  the  first  amendment  of 
grants  or  loans  of  Federal  tax-raised 
money  for  religious  activities.  The  court 
distinguished  the  case  of  Prothlngham 
versus  Mellon.  It  held  that  that  case 
did  not  bar  suits  ot  this  nature  in  respect 
to  challenges  ot  the  disbursement  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  religious  institu- 
tions of  tax-raised  moneys. 

This  settled  the  problem  of  Judicial 
review.  As  a  result  of  the  great  amotmt  of 
study  I  had  put  into  this  subject,  both 
from  a  historical  stsindpomt  and  from 
a  legal  standpoint.  I  was  convinced  that 
the  amendment  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  then  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

I  recognize  that  one  who  Interposes  an 
objection  of  this  kind  ptrts  himself  in  a 
position  to  be  greatly  misunderstood.  The 
.'sme  thing  api>llei  to  the  position  I  have 
been  taking  with  respect  to  the  women's 
equal  rights  eumendment.  In  that  case  I 
have  been  assailed  as  an  enemy  of  wom- 
en, notwithstanding  the  fact  I  know  they 
do  not  have  a  better  friend  In  Congress 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  In  opposing  the  women's  equal 
rights  amendment  I  was  trying  to  keep 
the  very  *1ne  women  who  advocate  that 
amendment  from  doing  what  Justice  Su- 
.sle  Sharp  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  said  they  were  doing  to  them-'selves, 
and  that  is  ambushing  themselves.  I  was 
trying  to  make  it  certain  that  In  their 
zeal  they  should  not  be  robbed  of  the 
rights  and  the  protections  which  they 
have  won  through  many  years  of  effort 
under  the  flfth  and  Mth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  same  grounds  for  misunderstand- 
ing as  exist  in  the  case  of  the  women's 
rights  amendment  existed  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  present  amendment  when 
it  was  offered  by  our  late,  lamented 
friend.  Senator  Dlrksen.  back  In  1966. 

I  recognized  th^  danger  of  being  mis- 
understood in  opposing  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
prayed  very  fervently  at  that  time  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  go  away  off 
somewhere  and  not  come  beck  to  bother 
me.  WhUe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  had  to  fight  on  many  occasions 
In  this  body,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  a  peace-loving  man.  and  he 
would  like  to  be  spared  all  controversy: 
but.  somehow  or  other,  controversy 
comes.  And  notwithstanding  my  prayers 
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back  in  19««  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  go  away  off  somewhere  and 
not  come  back  to  haunt  me,  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  did  come  back  to  haunt  me. 
I  had  to  face  that  issue,  nothwithstand- 
ln«  the  fact  that  I  would  like  to  have 
avoided  It. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment did  come  back  to  confront  me,  and 
to  confront  the  Senate,  I  have  had  to  put 
a  somewhat  derogatory  interpretation 
upon  the  application  of  certain  words  of 
Scripture  to  myself.  The  Bible  says,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  that  the  fervent  pray- 
ers of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 
My  prayers  that  the  Dirksen  amendment 
go  off  somewhere  and  not  bother  me  were 
not  answered,  I  know  tho.se  prayers  were 
fervent  but.  since  they  availed  me  not. 
I  bad  to  conclude  that  I  wax  not  a 
righteous  man. 

The  difficulty  of  opposing  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  is  that  people  think  the  op- 
poser  does  not  have  the  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  religion  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  To  be 
against  the  pra.ver  amendment  is  equated 
with  being  against  prayer  Itself.  I  still 
believe,  with  all  my  heart  and  mind, 
what  I  said  on  September  20.  1966: 
namely,  it  Is  impossible  to  ovcnnagnlfy 
the  importance  of  faith  in  God.  It  is.  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  potent  force  in 
the  tiniverse.  Faith  in  God  gives  men 
and  women  the  strength  to  face  the 
storms  of  life  and  their  consequences 
with  a  peace  which  pa."ises  understanding. 
In  times  of  the  greatest  stre.«  faith  In 
God  has  a  miraculous  power  to  lift  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  to  greatness. 

In  closing  that  speech,  I  made  some  ob- 
servations concerning  my  attitude  to- 
ward the  subject  of  religion.  In  so  doing. 
I  quoted  the  remark  attributed  by  the 
great  English  poet.  Alfred  Tennyson,  to 
his  immortal  character,  Ulysses.  I  quoted 
this  phrase: 

I  am  a  put  of  all  that  I  have  met. 

That  statement,  of  course.  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  each  man  Is,  in 
part  at  least,  a  product  of  his  environ- 
ment. I  believe  that  each  man  is  also,  in 
part  at  least,  a  product  of  heredity.  Hence 
we  can  say,  and  must  say,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  part  of  all  that  we  have 
met,  we  are  also  a  part  of  all  that  our 
ancestors  have  met.  And  in  closing  my 
speech  on  that  occasion  in  opposition  to 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  I  made  that 
very  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
might  well  have  avoided  handing  down 
the  decisions  in  the  school  prayer  cases 
because  the  plaintiffs  lacked  legal  stand- 
ing to  sue.  A  serious  consideration  of 
thoise  cases  led  me  to  conclude,  however, 
that  assuming  the  Supreme  Court  ought 
to  have  exercised  Jurisdiction,  the  Court 
made  the  only  decision  possible,  and  that 
was  that  the  first  amendment  prohibited 
public  schools  from  establishing  religion 
and  that  the  required  saying  of  nrayers 
constituted  an  establishment  of  religion 
within  a  constitutional  sense. 

I  think  the  present  amendment  Is 
wholly  imnecessary,  because  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  school  prayer  cases  which 
holds  that  the  flrst  amendment  outlaws 
voluntary  prayers  In  the  .schools:  and 
therefore  we  are  attempting  to  dreum- 


vent  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  has  never  been  rendered. 

The  proposed  amendment  ostensibly 
permits  persons  gathered  In  a  public 
building  to  participate  in  nondenomina- 
tlonal  prayers.  There  is  no  Supreme 
Court  case  and  I  venture  to  guess,  no 
case  in  any  American  court — which  bans 
prayer  In  public  buildings.  Indeed,  the 
right  to  pray  in  a  public  building  is  not 
conditioned  on  the  prayer  being  nonde- 
nomlnotional.  I  find  It  hard  to  imagine  a 
case  in  which  the  issue  would  arise,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  were  the  Government 
to  bar  prayer  in  public  buildings  the 
Supreme  Ctourt  would  hold  that  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  flrst  amendment.  And 
I  would  also  suggest  that  this  proposal. 
if  passed  as  a  statute,  would  itself  violate 
the  first  amendment  because  Congress 
may  not  limit  prayer  in  public  buildings 
to  nondenominational  prayer  alone, 

Although  I  am  reluctant  to  say  this, 
I  believe  that  the  drafters  of  this  amend- 
ment misconceive  the  import  of  the 
school  prayer  cases.  These  cases  were 
based  on  the  conviction  that  religious  ex- 
ercises as  practiced  in  these  cases  were 
presented  by  the  State,  the  prayers 
were  written  by  the  State,  and  so  the 
State  was  practicing,  or  "establishing" 
religion.  The  cases  do  not  bar  prayers  in 
public  buildings.  They  only  bar  State- 
written.  State-directed,  State-sponsored 
prayer. 

I  do  not  care  to  repeat  everything  I 
said  on  September  20,  1966.  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  entire  speech  on  that  occasion 
be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
OS  follows: 

Pkatkx  iw  Ptrauc  Schools 

Mr.  EivtH.  Ur.  President.  I  rlM  to  oppose 
txith  the  Dtrksen  amendment  and  ttic  Bayh 
resolution. 

I  confess  that  It  saddens  me  not  to  be  in 
agreement  with  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  HUnolB  (Mr.  Dibksen]  on  the  matter 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  nUnoiB  stood  aa  firm  as  the  rock  of  Ot- 
brallar  against  the  two  most  contjoveralal 
measures  to  be  conildered  by  ttiia  Congtwsa; 
namely,  the  propoaal  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  the  propoeal  to 
enact  a  Federal  forced  housing  law. 

I  stood  shoulder  to  shotilder  with  lUm  in 
lx}th  of  these  Ughta.  I  believe  that  be  and  I 
battled  together  on  theae  two  meaaurva  Ije- 
cause  we  share  a  common  devotion  to  local 
self-government  and  individual  freedom. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  the 
motive  which  prompts  him  to  offer  lila 
amendment  and  the  motive  wtUch  Impels 
me  to  oppose  It  are  Identical.  Each  of  ua.  I 
think,  takes  his  reapectlve  position  becaoae 
of  the  reallaaUon  of  the  Importance  of  faith 
In  God  to  our  Nation. 

It  Is  impossible  to  overmagnlfy  tlie  im- 
portance of  faith  In  Ood.  It  la.  !n  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  potent  force  In  tile  universe. 
Palth  m  God  gives  men  and  women  the 
strength  to  face  the  storms  of  life  and  tbelr 
consequences  with  the  peace  which  paaaes 
understanding.  In  times  of  greatest  stress. 
faith  in  God  has  the  miraculous  power  to  lift 
ordinary  men  and  women  to  greatnesa. 

I  oppose  the  Bayh  resolution  for  a  very 
simple  reaaon.  While  each  Senator  or  Bepre- 
.•^ntaUve  may  Interpret  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions, C!ongres8  does  not  have  authority  as  a 
collective  body  to  do  so. 

The  Issuea  now  before  the  Senate  ax«  oon- 
caniad  with  the  fint  amandmmt. 


If  we  an  to  understand  ttas  flrst  amend- 
ment, we  muat  recur  to  history.  This  la  so 
because  we  cannot  understand  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  today  unless  ve  understand 
the  bifitoncal  events  out  of  which  they  arise. 

As  we  recur  to  history,  we  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  a  nation  which  ignores  the 
leseons  history  teaches  is  doomed  to  repeat 
the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  paat.  Let  ua  pray 
that  America  may  not  do  this  in  respect 
to  church  and  state  relationships. 

The  moet  heart-rending  story  of  history 
la  that  of  man's  struggle  against  dvU  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the  atmpie  right  to 
bow  his  own  knees  before  Ills  own  God  in 
his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of  all 
time,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P.  Stacy, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
ciaT«d  in  the  opmlon  he  wrote  in  State  v. 
Seal  ( mg  NO.  27SI  : 

"For  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  furiously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  they  cannot  aee.  tiian  over 
their  \-ieihle  walks  on  earth  |and|  It  would 
be  aimoet  untielievablc.  If  history  did  not 
record  the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone 
to  war  and  cut  each  other's  throats  because 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them  after  their  throats  wef»  cut." 

The  Pounding  Fathers  who  wrote  tlio  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were  acutely 
aware  of  these  truths. 

They  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  tlie  maa- 
aacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Waldenalans  In  the  Alpine 
Valleys  of  Italy,  the  hanging  and  jailing  of 
gngitah  and  Irish  Catholics  by  Protestant 
England,  the  hunting  down  of  the  Covenant- 
ers upon  the  crags  and  moora  of  Scotland, 
the  branding,  iianglng.  and  whipping  of 
Quakers,  and  the  banishing  of  Baptists  by 
Ptirltan  Maaaachusetta,  and  the  hundnda  of 
other  atrocities  committad  In  the  name  of 
religion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  moreover, 
that  even  during  their  own  lifetimes  thoae 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  churches  established  by  law 
In  the  places  where  they  lived,  such  as 
Scotch-Iriah  Presbyterians  In  the  Ulster. 
Catholics  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  dls- 
sentefs  in  various  American  colonies,  had 
been  tiarred  from  civil  and  military  offlces 
Ijecause  of  their  falttis,  liad  tieen  compelled 
to  pa-  tithes  for  the  propagation  of  rellglotis 
opinions  they  disbelieved,  and  had  had  their 
marriages  annuUed  and  their  children  ad- 
Judged  meftltlmate  for  daring  to  speak  their 
marriage  vows  t»efore  ministers  of  their  own 
faiths,  rather  than  before  ciergyiaen  of  tba 
eatahilabed  churches. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deteimined 
that  tione  of  theae  tragic  historical  events 
should  be  repeated  In  the  nation  they  were 
creating. 

To  this  end  they  Inserted  two  provlsfona 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  flrst  of  rjieae  provisions  appears  In 
article  VI  and  declares  that  "no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quallfleatlon  to 
any  office  or  pubUc  trust  in  the  United 
Statea." 

The  aeoond  appears  in  the  flrst  amend- 
ment, and  states  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  estahliaiunsnt  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

What  did  the  Founding  Fathers  Intend  to 
do  when  they  embodied  these  words  in  the 
flrst  amendment?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the 
events  wliloh  preceded  the  wrtting  of  the  first 
amendment. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies,  vlrtuaUy  every  nation 
In  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islec  had 
what  were  known  as  eetabUshed  churches. 
Those  churches  were  established  by  law,  and 
the  law  compelled  all  persons,  including  those 
who  dissented  from  their  religions  beUets.  to 
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ftttend  tbeir  aerrlces.  The  law  furtberxnor« 
rvqulred  all  persona  to  pay  taxes  for  tbe 
constnictton  of  cburch  buildings  and  the 
support  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  estabUabed 
churches. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the  cotoulsts 
who  came  from  Europe  to  America  came 
primarily  to  secure  religious  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  taxation  for  the  support  of  estab- 
lished churches.  Unfortunately,  when  those 
people  came  to  America,  they  found  that  tn 
many  of  the  colonies  predominant  groups 
had  set  up  established  churches  here,  and 
that  LD  consequence  they  were  oompelled. 
m  such  colonies,  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  churches  whose  religious  doctrines 
they  disbelieved- 

There  b  more  than  a  modicum  of  his- 
torical truth  in  the  statement  of  Axtemus 
Ward  to  the  effect  that : 

"The  Puriuns  nobly  fled  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they 
could  not  only  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but 
could  prevent  everybody  else  from  enjoying 
his." 

The  colonies  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land had  established  churches,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  was  the  favorite  under 
T  heir  laws. 

In  the  colonies  of  MasAachusetta.  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established  by  law. 

In  the  colony  of  New  York,  the  Dutch 
fleformed  and  Anglican  Churches.  In  turn. 
were  established  by  law. 

The  people  who  lived  in  those  colonies 
were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  Inatttutlons  whose  doc- 
trines rhey  dlibelleyed.  Moreover,  they 
were  compelled  to  frequent  the  serTlces 
of  such  rellgloxu  Institutions.  They  rebelled 
against  those  practices.  They  said.  In  the 
first  place,  that  It  was  tyrannical  for  a 
government  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tionship of  worship  between  the  Individual 
man  and  his  Ood.  Then,  as  they  pondered 
the  words  found  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, verses  15  to  23.  which  declare  that  we 
are  enjoined  to  "Render,  therefore,  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's:  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  Ood's"  they 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  In  addi- 
tion to  being  tyrannical,  the  regulation  of 
worship  by  government  was  also  sinful. 
3o  they  began  to  fight  to  separate  church 
from  state  and  to  disestablish  all  churches. 
Their  demand  for  the  disestablishment  of 
churches  comprised  two  things:  Ptrst.  an 
end  to  the  financial -legal  connection  be- 
tween state  and  church:  and  second,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  exercise 
freely  their  own  modes  of  worship. 

The  process  by  which  church  and  state 
became  separated  In  the  orlgloal  States  Is 
an  Interesting  story,  and  I  wish  time  sufficed 
for  me  to  detail  U.  However,  the  story  has 
been  told  in  a  most  accurate  and  most  Il- 
luminating manner  by  R.  Freeman  Butts,  la 
chapter  3.  at  pages  Sft-tS,  of  hla  work  en- 
titled "The  American  Tradition  in  Religion 
and  Education." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  his  book,  tn  which  he  pictures  how  the 
people  of  the  various  original  States  secured 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  prior  to 
the  writing  of  the  first  amendment,  be 
printed   at   this  point    in  the  body   of   the 

HlCOBD- 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

The  historical  meaning  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  cannot  be  determined  by  a 
narrow  analysis  of  any  specific  event  In  any 
one  place  at  any  one  time.  It  must  be  seen 
as  a  developing  principle  and  practice  that 
had  lU  roots  In  the  past  and  that  took  form 
on  an  uneven  front  throughout  the  new  Na- 
tion that  was  struggling  to  come  Into  ex- 
isteooe  during  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national   periods.    It   was    a   prlnolple   that 


emerged  more  rapidly  in  some  States  and 
more  slowly  in  others.  But  the  trend  was 
unmistakable. 

In  some  States  where  establishment  had 
never  gained  a  foothold  and  the  practice  of 
religious  freedom  was  strong,  there  was  little 
or  uo  problem  of  separation  as  in  Rhode 
Island.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  In 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong,  where  the  religious  population  was 
highly  homogeneous,  and  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  religious  freedom  was  weak,  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  was  slower  m  formula- 
tion and  In  practice,  as  In  Masaachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  lu  still 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong  but  where  the  religious  population 
was  rapidly  becoming  heterogeneous,  the 
process  of  separation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  was  relatively 
rapid,  notably  in  Vliiglnla.  Thus  it  took  Vir- 
ginia scarcely  10  years  from  1776  to  17B6  to 
complete  the  process  by  legal  enactment, 
wnereas  It  took  Massachusetts  more  than  50 
years  from  1776  to  1833  to  arrive  at  virtually 
The  same  stage  in  Its  ootistltutlonal 
development. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  unmistakable 
historical  process  that  the  first  amendment 
was  debated  m  Congress  in  1789  and  finally 
ratified  In  1791.  The  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  nar- 
row examination  of  the  meaning  of  iU  spe- 
cific words  at  a  specific  time,  but  those  words 
must  receive  their  meaning  from  the  more 
inclusive  process  in  which  they  were  formu- 
lated, debated,  and  approved.  Any  sound 
historical  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  first  smendment  should  be  derived  from 
the  larger  cultural  setting  in  which  It  was 
developed.  No  narrow  hlstorlclsm  will  suf- 
fice. The  indisputable  fact,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  few  pages,  is  that  the  American 
people  were  moving  from  establishment  to 
separation  in  the  Bevolutlouary  and  early 
national  periods;  they  were  moving  in  differ- 
ent States  at  different  rates  and  it  is  fair  to 
uiy  from  different  motives,  but  they  were 
moving. 

The  Grst  amendment  was  an  integral  par*. 
of  this  movement-  It  was  sponsored  by  »*id 
fought  for  by  persons  who  had  been  through 
the  process  in  their  own  States  or  who  other- 
wise clearly  saw  the  direction  of  the  trend 
as  did  the  followers  of  the  enlightenment. 
The  framers  of  the  first  amendment  were  In 
the  vanguard  of  the  movement.  The  first 
amendment  thus  reflected  the  most  advanced 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  separation  at  the 
time  of  lu  adoption,  and  It  In  turn  not  only 
showed  the  way  but  speeded  up  the  process 
ill  the  laggard  States 

In  general,  the  proce^  of  separation  from 
the  pre-Revolutlonary  to  the  early  national 
periods,  went  through  three  identifiable 
stages: 

1.  Toleration  by  the  alngle  establlahments : 
Dissenting  groups  and  the  leaders  who  be- 
lieved in  religious  freedom  continued  and 
speeded  up  the  fight  ugauast  the  established 
churches  in  the  effort  to  win  the  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  public  religious  worship. 
This  right  they  wrung  from  the  conservative 
groups  in  State  after  State  in  the  form  of 
concessions  and  the  granting  of  privileges  of 
free  worship.  Something  of  this  process  has 
been  described  In  chapter  3. 

3.  Multiple  establishments:  The  Uberal 
groups  believing  In  religious  freedom  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  were  still  in  an 
underprlvllaged  position  because  the  legal 
support  of  taxes  and  property  rights  was  still 
assigned  by  the  state  to  the  established 
churches.  They  discovered  that  free  exercise 
was  BtUI  a  shadowy  grant  of  toleration  so 
long  as  the  established  churches  had  the 
support  of  tithes  and  eo  they  renewed  the 
fight  to  disestablish  more  completely  the 
favored  churches.  The  established  churches, 
on  their  part,  tried  to  compromise  by  per- 
suading the  legislatures  to  open  up  the  tax 
privileges  to  the  dissenting  groups  one  by 
one.  This  meant  that  gradually  more  and 


more  churches  were  admitted  Into  the  eatab- 
llshment  and  given  the  legal  rights  of  taxa- 
tion for  their  own  public  worship. 

Thus,  establishment  came  to  be  applied, 
not  Just  to  one  church,  but  to  any  or  all 
churches  t2kat  had  legal  and  financial  con- 
nections with  the  state.  This  extended 
meaning  of  establishment  was  widely  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  pasaing  of  the  first 
amendment.  Any  co(^ieratlon  between  the 
state  and  any  or  all  churches  was  considered 
to  the  establishment.  In  some  States  this 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  and  was  main- 
tained for  a  relatively  long  time,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetu.  Connecticut,  and  New  Ham  pah  Ire; 
In  other  SUtes  the  compromise  lasted  for 
only  a  short  time,  as  in  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  In  still  other  States  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  compromise  was  defeated, 
notably  In  Virginia.  It  was  this  expanded 
meaning  of  multiple  establishment  that  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  on 
the  national  level  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
narrow  establishment  of  a  single  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  formulation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  In  the  period 
1789-91  all  SUtes  that  stlU  had  some  form 
of  establishment  in  effect  had  moved  Into 
the  form  of  multiple  establishment.  As  de- 
scribed in  chapter  2.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire  ell  provided 
for  their  distinctive  town  form  of  multiple 
establishment,  and  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  had  provided  for  their  respective 
State  forms  of  multiple  establishment. 
These  were  the  only  States  in  which  es- 
tablishment was  still  recognized  In  the  basic 
laws  of  the  several  States,  when  the  debates 
over  the  first  amendment  began  In  1788. 
South  Carolina  quickly  dropped  Its  elaborate 
provisions  for  multiple  estabUsbioent  from 
its  constitution  of  1790.  whereas  Maryland 
did  not  amend  Its  constitution  until  laiO. 

Thus.  In  1789  five  of  the  original  States 
still  had  authort»d  establishments.  They 
were  all  multiple  eatabllshmenta.  Before 
the  first  amendment  was  ratified  In  17S1. 
South  Carolina  had  eliminated  lu  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  multiple  estabUshment. 
After  the  adc^tion  of  the  first  amendment 
In  1791  there  were  only  four  States  whoee 
basic  laws  embodied  the  principle  of  esUb- 
lishment  The  Massachusetts  constitution 
of  1780  and  the  Connecticut  codified  laws  of 
1784  made  multiple  establishment  compul- 
sory; Maryland's  constitution  of  1776  and 
New  Hampshire's  constitutions  of  1784  and 
1791  permuted  multiple  establishments  at 
the  discretion  of  the  legislatures'. 

It  is  this  meaning  of  multiple  establish- 
ment which  has  been  forgotten,  conveniently 
overlooked,  or  never  understood  by  the  vari- 
ous groups  today  who  urge  that  cooperation 
between  cburch  and  state  is  admissible  so 
long  as  the  state  treats  all  religious  groups 
equally  and  fairly.  That  was  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  several  colonial  provisions  for 
multiple  esubllsUment  as  described  In  chap- 
ter 3.  and  it  was  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
attempts  made  in  Virginia  to  achieve  mul- 
tiple establishment,  as  will  tw  described  In 
the  following  pages.  Of  course,  they  w  mid 
have  ruled  out  some  sects  which  the  domi- 
nant churches  did  not  consider  to  be  "safe" 
or  legitimate  religious  groups,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  establishment  la  the  same 
whether  few.  many,  or  all  religious  groups 
are  taken  into  It.  The  state  would  always 
have  to  decide  what  was  and  what  was  cot 
a  religious  group  If  It  set  out  to  "cooperate" 
with  them  all. 

3.  Separation:  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  compromise  of  establlahlng  all  rec- 
ognized churches  even  on  an  equal  or  Im- 
partial baals  was  not  sufficient.  It  might 
be  possible  to  reconcUe  this  kind  of  eatab- 
lishraent  with  the  outward  forma  of  free  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship,  but  It  was  soon 
clearly  seen  that  It  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  genuinely  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
So  long  as  the  state  was  In  the  position  of 
determining  which  chtirches  should  have 
legal    and    financial    prlvUeges   of   support. 
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there  could  be  no  real  equality  of  religious 
oonsdenoe.  It  was  still  a  grant  of  privilege 
by  the  state  to  a  religious  doctrine.  Such  a 
principle  could  not  square  with  the  growing 
belief  fostered  by  the  enlightenment  that 
equal  rights  of  conscience  were  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  which  the  state  could  not 
Infringe  and  which  the  state  must  protect. 
Therefore,  the  struggle  went  on  to  sever 
all  legal  connections  and  to  prohibit  all  fi- 
nancial support  for  any  and  fill  religious  be- 
liefs. It  was  recognized  that  If  the  state 
could  grant  a  privilege.  It  could  define  which 
religious  beliefs  were  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege. So  the  final  stage  in  separation  came 
when  all  forms  of  establishment  were  abol- 
ished. Thus,  complete  disestablishment  of 
financial  and  legal  support  for  religion  by  the 
state  was  necessary  to  achieve  a  genuinely 
free  exercise  of  religion  resting  upon  the 
solid  grounds  of  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
This  final  step  was  clearly  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  proposed  and  struggled  for  the 
adoption  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  first  amendment  was  clearly 
an  Integral  part  of  the  larger  definition  of 
civil  rights  as  contained  In  the  other  amend- 
ments which  made  up  the  American  BUI  of 
Rights. 

"T^e  whole  story  of  this  historical  process 
in  the  course  of  which  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  cburch  and  state  emerged  should 
be  told  in  deUll  State  by  State,  but  the  ne- 
cessities of  space  limit  us  to  presenting  only 
one  example  of  a  State  which  had  a  strong 
establishment.  This  example.  Virginia. 
shows  the  completion  of  the  process  before 
the  first  amendment  was  formulated,  and  Is 
Important  because  the  leaders  in  Congresn 
from  Virginia  were  the  ones  who  gave  the 
primary  form  to  the  first  amendment  as  It 
went  through  the  various  stages  of  debate 
and  adoption. 
.  Other  examples  among  the  original  States 

I  could  be  given  to  show  that  the  process  of 

^  !«paratlon  was  well  underway  In  a  majority 

3  of  States  before   the   adoption  of  the  first 

X  amendment.    Separation    had    already    been 

achieved  In  eight  of  the  original  States.  This 
was   accomplished    In    the   constitutions   of 

1776  of  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina;  in  the  constltutlona  of 

1777  of  New  York  and  Georgia:  by  statute  In 
1786  in  Virginia;  and  by  original  charter  in 
Rhode  Island. 

"The  fact  that  some  States  did  not  com- 
plete the  process  of  separation  until  after 
the  first  amendment  simply  means  that  they 
were  somewhat  later  In  a  process  of  which 
the  first  amendment  was  at  once  a  reflection 
and  also  a  formative  influence.  The  first 
amendment  was  the  application  on  the  na- 
tional level  of  the  same  principle  that  was 
developing  In  the  States." 

Mr.  ERvnr.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  nfit  im- 
dertake  to  add  to  this  story  further  details 
of  the  movements  In  the  various  original 
States  to  obtain  religious  freedom  and  free- 
dom from  taxation  to  support  religious  in- 
stitutions. Suffice  It  to  say  that  by  the  time 
»he  first  amendment  was  written,  the  orig- 
inal States  of  Vlrglnl a.  North  Carolina . 
Georgia.  New  Tork.  Rhode  Island.  Peim- 
svlvania.  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  dlaestab- 
llEhed  religion,  and  did  so  under  constitu- 
tions and  laws  which  forbade  the  estabUsh- 
ment of  any  religion  and  the  levying  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  any  religion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  amendment  was  drafted,  the  only  States 
in  which  any  establishment  of  religion  was 
.still  in  existence  were  Masaachusetts — which 
continued  such  estabUshment  until  1633: 
Connecticut — which  continued  such  estab- 
lishment until  t818:  Maryland — which  con- 
tinued such  establishment  untU  1810;  New 
Hampshire — which  continued  such  estab- 
lishment until  1819:  and  South  Carolina — 
which  abolished  such  establishment  tn  1790. 
But  In  those  five  States  there  was  no  single 
established  church  at  that  time.  There  was 
an  establishment  of  all  of  the  churches 
which    the    people    who    flomlnated    thoae 


States  deemed  to  be  respectable  churches. 
They  provided  for  an  impartial  use  of  taiws 
for  the  support  of  all  of  the  churches  which. 
In   their    view,   were   respectable. 

However.  It  Is  Interesting  to  consider  tlie 
specific  events  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which 
preceded  the  writing  and  the  ratification  of 
the  first  amendment.  This  is  true  becauae 
those  most  responsible  for  the  writing  into 
our  Constitution  of  the  first  amendment 
were  two  Virginians — Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison.  By  referring  to  the  events 
In  the  State  of  Vli^nla  which  preceded  the 
writing  of  the  first  amendment,  we  can  find 
exactly  what  was  meant,  we  can  find  exactly 
what  "was  meant  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
when.  In  the  first  amendment,  they  pro- 
vided that  ■Congrees  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion." 

This  is  true  because  the  events  in  Virginia 
show  exactly  what  James  Madlaon  meant 
when  he  Insisted  on  writing  into  the  tnt 
amendment  the  words  "an  estabUshment  of 
religions." 

In  1776.  Virginia,  as  an  independent  Com- 
monwealth, adopted  a  new  constitution; 
James  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  drafted  It.  He 
succeeded  in  writing  into  the  conaUtntlon 
of  that  great  Commonwealth  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  equally  enutled  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  After  the  adoption  of 
that  constitution,  the  Virginia  LegUlamre 
met.  and  there  ensued  a  great  confUct  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  rcUglous  freedom 
and  freedom  from  taxation  and  those  who 
wanted  to  retain  an  establishment  of  religion 
in  that  great  Commonwealth.  In  the  legis- 
lature of  1776.  where  the  contest  between 
those  two  groups  began.  Madison  was  able 
to  persuade  the  legislature  to  jwovlde  that 
no  dissenters  should  be  compeUed  to  pay 
any  taxes  to  the  established  cburch  of  Vir- 
ginia—the  Church  of  England,  which  had 
been  established  there  in  1639. 

He  also  secured  at  that  session  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  suspended  for  the  time  being 
the  requirement  that  even  memt>ers  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  pay  taxes  for  Its 
support.  But  the  legislature  of  1776  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  roost  crucial  question: 
namely,  whether  general  taxes  should  be 
levied  for  the  support  of  all  of  the  denomi- 
nations which  the  controlling  element  In 
the  Virginia  Legislature  deemed  to  be  re- 
spectable denominations.  This  question  was 
reserved  for  subsequent  legislatures. 

In  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1779  there 
occurred  another  great  fight  which  centered 
around  two  bills.  One  was  introduced  by 
James  Henry.  It  undertook  to  estabUab,  by 
law,  virtually  aU  of  the  Christian  cburcbai 
as  the  eetabUsbed  churches  of  Virginia,  and 
to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  aU  of  them 
on  an  impartial  basis.  It  Is  significant  that 
in  this  bill  references  to  an  estabUshment  of 
religion  appear  at  a  number  of  points,  in 
contexts  which  clearly  show  that  James 
Henry  and  the  others  of  his  day  understood 
the  term  "an  establishment  of  reUglon"  to 
mean  an  official  connection  between  the 
State  and  one  or  more  churches,  whereby  the 
State  recognized  such  church  or  churches 
and  provided  for  taxation  for  its  or  their 
support. 

In  the  same  legislature,  James  Madlaon 
introduced  Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom  Id  Virginia.  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  documents  which  preceded  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution.  It  laid  down  two  propo- 
sitions :  First,  the  proposl  tton  that  there 
should  be  no  religious  qualification  as  a  test 
for  holding  office:  and  second,  the  propocltlon 
that  it  Is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  tax  a 
man  for  the  propagation  of  religious  doetrliw 
which  he  disbeuevee.  This  document  is  of 
^.o  much  importance  that  it  should  be  made 
avaUable  to  aU  Members  of  the  Senate  before 
they  vote  on  the  amendment  and  the  reso- 
lution. For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iiave  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


body  of  the  Rxoord,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
7*bomas  Jefleraon's  blU  for  religious  freedom 
in  Virginia. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoait,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

THOMAS  JsmxsoN'6  Biu.  roa  Rcucions 

FKESZM3M 

Whereas  Almighty  Ood  hath  created  the 
mind  free  *  *  *  to  oompel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  dlsbeUeves,  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing 
him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his 
own  rellglotis  persuasion,  la  depriving  him 
of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  hla  con- 
tributions to  the  particular  pastor,  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and 
whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to 
righteousness  ■  ■  •  therefore  the  proscrib- 
ing any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  pubUc  con- 
fidence by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
iwlng  caUed  to  offices  of  trtist  and  emolu- 
ment, unless  Le  profess  or  renounce  this  or 
that  religious  opinion.  Is  depriving  him  In- 
juriously of  those  prlvUeges  and  advantages 
to  which  In  common  with  hla  feUow  citizens 
he  has  a  natural  right;  that  It  tends  only  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  It  is 
meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  wltb  a 
monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, those  who  wiU  externaUy  profess  and 
conform  to  it  •  •  •  to  suffer  the  dvU  magis- 
trate to  Intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or 
propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of 
their  111  tendency  Is  a  dangerous  fallacy, 
which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty, 
because  be  being  of  course  Judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of 
Judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the 
sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall 
square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  It 
is  Ume  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  governments,  for  Its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  Into  overt  acta 
against  peace  and  good  order;  and  flnaUy. 
that  truth  Is  great  and  wlU  prevaU  If  left  to 
herself,  that  she  Is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  coofllct,  unless  by  human  Inter- 
position disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons, 
free  argument  and  debate,  errors  ceasing  to 
be  dangerotu  when  it  Is  permitted  freely  to 
contradict  them : 

n 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  general  aafembly.  ThaX 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever,  nor  shaU  be  enforced,  re- 
strained, molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  cm  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  beUef;  but 
that  all  men  ■hall  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  tbelr  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  aame  shaU 
In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

tn 

The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  mankind,  and  that  If  any  act 
shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  pres- 
ent, or  to  narrow  Its  operation,  such  act  wUl 
be  an  Infringement  of  natural  right. 

Mr.  EsviN.  Mr.  President,  the  oppoatng 
forces  In  the  Virginia  Leglalature  of  1779  were 
so  nearly  equal  in  power  that  It  was  impoe- 
sible  to  secure  the  enactment  of  either  of 
those  bills.  So  the  contest,  which  had  been 
renewed  there,  was  renewed  a  third  time  in 
the  legislature  of  1784 

In  that  legislative  body  was  Introduced 
not  only  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious  freedom 
in  Virginia,  but  also  a  new  blU  which  was 
sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry.  That  blU  was 
entitled  "A  BlU  Establishing  a  Provision  for 
Teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion."  It  under- 
took to  give  offlclal  recognition  to  rirtually 
aU  Chrtstlan  churches  and  to  provide  taxes 
for  their  support.  In  order  that  we  mlg^t 
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underscuid  what;  MadtsoQ  meant  wbsn  he 
used  the  term  "an  «8CabUshme&t  of  religion." 
It  is  neceuar;  tbat  tbe  bill  to  wblcb  Z  ban 
r«lerr«d  should  be  called  to  tbe  attention  of 
Senators.  I  aok  unanimous  consent  tb&t  the 
bin  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  tbe 
RECOiD  as  a  part  o(  my  remarka. 

(There  being  no  objection,  tbe  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd.  aa  fol- 
lows:) 

A  Bill  EaTABt.aRXNo  a  Paovraiow  ro»  T^acb- 
us  or  Tax  Crbistun  Rzliciom 
Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  h»th  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  men.  restrain  their  vices, 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which  can- 
not be  effected  without  a  competent  prort- 
slOD  for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  there- 
by enabled  to  devote  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  instructing  auch  citizens. 
as  from  their  circumstances  and  want  of 
education,  cannot  otherwise  attain  such 
knowledge;  and  It  Is  Judged  that  such  pnro- 
vision  may  be  made  by  the  legislature,  with- 
out counteracting  the  liberal  principle  here- 
tofore adopted  and  Intended  to  be  preserved 
by  abolishing  all  dlsttnctlona  of  preemi- 
nence amongst  the  different  sodetlea  or  com- 
munities of  Christians-. 

Be  it  therefore  enActed  by  the  gm^al  as- 
lembly.  That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers — per  centum  on  tbe  amount,  or — 
in  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tAX  on 
the  property  within  this  Gomm  on  wealth,  l» 
hereby  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every 
person  chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the 
time  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  tbe 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  shall  have 
power  to  levy  and  collect  the  same  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  raising  the  wvenucs  of  this 
SUte:  and  be  It 

gruicted.  That  for  every  sum  so  paid,  the 
sheriff  or  collector  shall  give  a  receipt,  ex- 
pressing therein  to  what  society  of  Christians 
the  person  from  whom  he  may  receive  the 
same  shall  direct  the  money  to  be  paid,  keep- 
ing a  distinct  account  thereof  in  his  books. 
The  sheriff  of  every  county.  Bball  on  or  before 

the d»y  of In  every  year,  return 

to  the  court,  upon  oath,  two  alphabetical 
lists  of  the  payments  to  him  made,  distin- 
guishing In  columns  opposite  to  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  shall  hare  paid  the  same,  the 
society  to  which  the  money  so  paid  was  by 
them  appropriated:  and  one  column  for  the 
tiames  where  no  appropriation  shall  be  mrfHF 
One  of  which  lists,  after  being  recorded  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
aied  by  the  clerk  in  his  office;  the  other  sbmll 
by  the  sberlfl  be  fixed  up  in  the  courthouM. 
there  to  remain  for  the  Inspection  of  all  con- 
cerned. And  the  sberlff.  after  dedxjotlng  5 
per  centum  for  the  collection  shall  forthwith 
pay  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same  by  the  reatry. 
elden  or  directors,  however  denominated  of 
each  Bucb  society,  the  sum  so  stated  to  be  due 
to  that  society:  or  m  default  thereof,  upon 
the  motion  of  such  person  or  persons  to  the 
next  or  any  succeeding  court,  execution  shall 
be  awarded  for  the  same  agalosc  the  sheriff 
and  bis  security,  his  and  their  executors  or 
admjolslrators;  provided  that  10  days  previ- 
ous notice  be  given  of  such  motion.  And 
upon  every  such  execution,  the  officer  serv- 
ing the  same  shall  proceed  to  immediate  sale 
of  the  estate  taken,  and  shai:  not  accept  of 
security  for  payment  at  the  end  of  3  months. 
nor  bo  have  the  goods  forthcoming  at  the  day 
of  sale:  for  bis  better  direction  wherein,  the 
clerk  shall  endorse  upon  every  such  execu- 
tion that  no  security  of  any  kind  shall  be 
tAken:  and  be  It 

Further  enacted.  Thax  the  money  to  be 
ralaed  by  virtue  of  this  act.  shall  be  by  tbe 
vestries,  elders,  or  directors  of  each  religious 
.■uclety.  appropriated  to  a  provision  for  a 
minister  or  teacher  of  the  goepel  oT  their 
denomination,  or  the  providing  places  of  di- 


vine worship,  and  to  none  other  nae  what- 
soever; except  In  the  denominations  of 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts,  who  m&y  receive 
what  Is  collected  from  their  membere,  and 
place  U  in  their  general  funda,  to  be  dls- 
poeed  of  In  a  manner  which  they  shall  think 
be?t  calculated  to  promote  their  particular 
mode  of  worship;  and  be  It 

£nacied.  That  all  sums  which  at  the  time 
of  payment  to  the  sheriff  or  collector  may 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  person  paying  the 
same,  shall  be  accounted  for  with  the  court 
in  manner  as  by  this  act  Is  directed:  and 
after  deducting  for  his  collection,  the  sheriff 
shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  lupon  account 
certified  by  the  couru  to  the  auditors  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  by  them  to  tbe  treasurer) 
into  the  public  treasury,  to  be  dlspo&ed  of 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly, 
lor  the  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
leammg  within  the  counties  whence  such 
sums  shall  arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

This  act  Shalt  commence,  and  be  In  force, 

from  and  after  the  ■  day  of  in  the 

year . 

Mr.  Sbvxn.  The  importance  of  the  bUl 
sponsored  in  1784  by  Patrick  Henry  becomee 
apparent  when  we  recall  that  It  provoked  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  vindicating  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom  ever  penned  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  waa  a  bitter  con- 
test  In  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1704.  Tbe 
legislature  was  on  the  verge  of  passing  ttie 
bin  sponaored  by  Patrick  Henry,  which  would 
have  recognlcad  the  legal  interest  of  the 
State  In  virtually  all  the  Christian  churches 
then  functioning  In  Virginia,  and  wbtob 
would  have  imposed  taxes  on  all  Virginians 
for  the  support  of  such  cburcbea.  But  Madi- 
son, at  the  last  moment,  waa  able  to  per- 
suade the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  put  off 
the  final  vote  on  the  bill  aponaored  by  Pat- 
rick Henry  until  the  next  aeaalon  of  the  leg- 
islature, which  was  scheduled  for  November 
17B&.  Between  that  time  and  the  time  when 
the  legislature  next  met  James  Madison 
made  one  of  tbe  gieatest  of  all  appeals  for  re- 
ligious freedom-  It  was  called  'The  Memorlai 
and  Remonstrance  Against  Rallglooa  Aaeeaa- 
ments."  Tbe  memorial  of  Jamee  Madlaon  is 
crucial  in  determining  what  the  Pounding 
Pathers  meant  when  they  yitided  to  tbe  in- 
sistence of  James  MadlsoQ  and  wrote  into  the 
first  amendment  the  provision  that  Congreai 
tiiall  make  no  law  reepectlng  an  establlah- 
ment  of  religion. 

On  a  number  of  occaalona  In  hla  remon- 
strance, which  was  a  protest  against  tbe  bill 
5pon;»ored  by  Patrick  Henry  during  the  pre- 
ceding legislature  to  levy  taxea  for  the  sup- 
port of  virtually  all  Christian  churches  in 
Virginia.  Jamee  Uadlson  used  the  word  "ee- 
tabttahment"  at  least  five  times  In  contexts 
which  showed  that  in  the  mind  of  James 
Madison  "an  establlttiment  of  religion" 
meant  an  official  relatlonahlp  between  the 
State  and  one  church  or  many  or  all  chtirches 
and  tbe  Imposition  of  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  chxirch  or  many  ohnrches  or  all 
cburcbea. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  aak  unanimous  oonaent 
that  the  memorial  and  remonstrance  at 
Jamea  Madlaon  against  religious  aaaeeaments 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racoas  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
and  remonstance  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  tbe  Rxcoan,  as  follows : ) 

MXMOalAL  AKT>  REMOMSrKAItCa  ACAIHST  RX- 
LIGIOUS  ASOXaSUCMTa  TO  TWB  HONOBASLX 
TSX    GXNXaAt.    AaSSMBLV    or   THB    COMMON- 

WXJU.TU    or    VtXCIKtA 

We.  tbe  subscriben,  citizens  of  the  said 
commonwealth,  having  taken  Into  serious 
consideration,  a  bill  printed  by  order  of  tbe 
last  seaslon  of  general  assembly,  entitled  "A 
Bin  Establishing  a  Provialon  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Bellgton."  and  conceiving 
tlkat   tbe  aame.  If  finally   armed   with   tbe 


sanotlona  of  a  law,  will  be  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  power,  are  bound  as  faithful  members 
of  a  free  State,  to  remonstrate  against  it, 
and  to  declare  tbe  reaaona  by  which  we  are 
determined.  We  remonstrate  against  the  said 
bill: 

1.  Becauae  we  hold  It  for  a  fundamental 
^ntj  undeniable  truth,  "that  religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  tbe 
manner  of  discharging  It.  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence."  Tbe  religion  then  of  every  man 
must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  every  man;  and  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  exercise  It  as  these  may  dictate. 
This  right  is  in  Its  nature  an  unalienable 
right.  It  la  unalienable:  because  the  opin- 
ion.': of  men.  depending  only  on  the  evi- 
dence oontcmplated  by  their  own  minds,  can- 
not follow  the  dictates  of  other  men:  It  Is 
unalienable  also;  because  what  Is  bere  a 
right  toward  men,  Is  a  duty  toward  the 
Creator.  It  la  tbe  duty  of  every  man  to 
render  to  tbe  Creator  such  homage,  and 
such  only,  as  be  bellerea  to  be  acceptable  to 
him.  This  duty  is  precedent  both  in  order 
of  time  and  degree  of  obligation,  to  tbe 
claims  of  civil  society.  Before  any  man  can 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
he  must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  tbe 
Oovemor  of  the  Universe:  And  if  a  member 
of  civil  society,  who  enters  Into  any  subordi- 
nate asBoclatlon,  must  always  do  It  with  a 
reservation  of  his  duty  to  the  general  au- 
thartty:  much  more  must  every  man  who 
becomes  n  member  of  any  particular  dvll 
society,  do  It  with  a  saving  of  hia  allegiance 
to  the  Universal  Sovereign.  We  maintain 
therefore  that  in  matters  of  religion,  no 
man's  right  is  abridged  by  tbe  institution 
of  civil  society,  and  that  religion  Is  wholly 
exempt  from  tbe  cognizance.  True  It  Is.  that 
no  other  rule  exists,  by  which  any  question 
which  may  divide  a  society,  can  be  ulti- 
mately determined,  but  the  will  of  tbe  ma- 
jority: but  It  Is  also  true,  that  the  majority 
may  trespass  on  the  rights  of  tbe  minority. 
3.  Because  If  religion  be  exempt  from  tbe 
authority  of  the  society  at  large,  still  less 
can  It  be  subject  to  that  of  tbe  legislative 
body.  Tbe  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and 
vice  gerenU  of  the  former.  Their  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  both  derivative  and  limited:  it  is  lim- 
ited with  regard  to  the  coordinator  depart- 
ments, more  necessarily  Is  it  limited  with 
regard  to  tbe  constituents.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  government  requires  not  mere- 
ly, that  tbe  metes  and  bounds  which  aep- 
uate  each  department  of  power  may  be  In- 
variably maintained;  but  more  especially, 
that  neither  of  them  be  suflered  to  over- 
leap the  great  barrier  which  defends  the 
rights  of  tbe  people.  The  rulers  who  are 
guilty  of  such  an  encroachment,  exceed  the 
commission  from  which  they  derive  their 
authority,  and  are  tyrants.  The  people  who 
submit  to  It  are  governed  by  laws  made 
neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an  authority 
derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because.  It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We 
hold  this  prudent  Jealousy  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  citizens,  and  one  of  (the)  noblest 
characteristics  of  the  late  revolution.  Tbe 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  tmtll 
usurped  power  had  strengthened  ItseU  by 
exercise,  and  entangled  the  question  In  pre- 
cedents. They  saw  all  the  consequences  In 
the  principle,  and  they  avoided  the  con- 
sequences by  denying  the  principle.  We 
revere  this  lesson  too  much,  soon  to  forget 
It  Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  establish  Christianity,  In 
eclualon  of  all  other  religions,  may  estab- 
lish with  tbe  tame  ease  any  particular  sect 
of  Christians,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  sects? 
That  tbe  same  authority  which  can  force 
a  citlun  to  contribtite  3  pence  only  of  his 
property  for  the  support  of  any  one  estab- 
lishment, may  force  him  to  oonform  to  any 
other  establishment  In  aU  cans  whateoever? 
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4.  Because,  the  bill  vlolatea  that  equality 
which  ougbc  to  be  tbe  baau  of  every  law. 
land  wblcb  U  more  indispensable,  in  propor- 
tion as  tbe  validity  or  expediency  of  any  law 
U  mora  liable  to  be  impeached.  If  "all  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  Independent." 
all  men  are  to  be  considered  a^  entering  into 
society  on  equal  conditions;  as  relinquish- 
ing no  more,  and  therefore  retalnmg  no  lesa, 
one  than  another,  of  tbelr  natural  rights. 
Above  all  are  they  to  be  considered  as  re- 
taining an  "equal  title  to  tbe  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science." Whilst  we  assert  for  ourselves  a 
freedom  to  embrace,  to  profess,  and  to  observe 
the  religion  which  we  believe  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin,  we  cannot  deny  an  equal  free- 
dom to  thoae  whose  minds  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has  convinced 
us.  U  this  freedom  be  abused.  It  la  an  of- 
fense against  God,  not  against  man:  To  Ood. 
therefore,  not  to  men.  must  an  account  of 
It  be  rendered.  As  the  blU  violates  equality 
by  subjecting  some  to  peculiar  burdens;  so 
It  violates  the  same  principle,  by  granting  to 
others  peculiar  exemptions.  Are  the  Quakers 
and  Menonlsts  the  only  sects  who  think  a 
compulsive  support  of  their  religions  unnec- 
essary ajid  unwarrantable?  Can  their  piety 
alone  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  public 
worship?  Ought  their  religions  to  be  endowed 
above  all  otbeta,  with  extrsordlnary  privi- 
leges, by  which  proselytes  may  be  enticed 
from  all  others?  We  think  too  favorably  of 
the  Justice  and  good  sense  of  these  denomi- 
nations, to  believe  that  they  either  covet 
preeminencles  over  tbelr  fellow  citizens,  or 
that  they  wUl  be  seduced  by  them,  from  tbe 
common  opposition  to  the  meestu^. 

6.  Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the 
civil  magistrate  Is  a  competent  Judge  or  reli- 
gious truth:  or  that  be  may  employ  religion 
as  an  engine  of  dvtl  policy.  The  flrat  Is  an 
arrogant  pretension  falsified  by  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  rulers  In  all  ages  and 
tliroughout  the  world;  the  second  an  unhal- 
lowed perversion  of  the  means  of  salvation 

8.  Beoauae  tbe  establMiment  proposed  by 
the  bUI  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  o^ 
the  Christian  religion.  To  say  that  It  la. 
is  a  contradiction  to  ttie  Christian  religion 
Itself:  for  every  page  of  It  disavows  a  de- 
pendence on  tbe  powers  of  this  world:  It  Is 
a  contradiction  of  fact:  for  it  Is  known  that 
this  religion  both  existed  and  flourished,  not 
only  without  the  support  of  human  laws,  but 
in  spite  of  every  opposition  from  tbem;  and 
not  ODly  during  the  period  of  miraculous 
aid,  but  long  after  It  bad  been  left  to  Its 
own  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  care  of 
providence.  Nay.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms:  for  a  religion  not  Invented  by  human 
policy,  must  have  preexisted  and  been  sup- 
ported, before  it  \fc-as  established  by  human 
policy.  It  Is  moreover  to  weaken  in  thoee 
who  profess  this  religion  a  pious  confidence 
In  its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage 
of  Its  author;  and  to  foster  In  those  who 
still  reject  It.  a  su^lclon  that  Its  frlendi 
are  too  conscious  of  Its  fallacies,  to  trust  It 
to  Its  own  merlta. 

7.  Becauae  experience  wltneaaeth  thsA  eo- 
clealastlcal  estabUahments ,  Instead  of  nuln- 
talnlug  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  rellgloD. 
have  bad  a  contrary  operation.  During  al- 
most 15  centuries,  has  tbe  legal  eetabilsh- 
ment  of  Christianity  t>een  on  trlsU.  What 
have  been  Its  fruits?  Mora  or  leas  in  all 
places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  tbe  clergy: 
Ignorance  and  servlUty  in  tbe  laity:  in  both, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  peraeimtion.  In- 
qtilre  of  the  teacbera  of  Christianity  for  tbe 
ages  In  which  it  appeared  in  its  greatest 
luster;  those  of  every  sect  point  to  the  ages 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  with  civil  policy. 
ProTXwe  a  restoration  of  this  primitive  state 
In  which  Its  teachers  depended  on  the  vol- 
untary rewards  of  their  OoclLi;  many  of  them 
predict  Its  downfall.  On  which  Bide  ought 
their  testimony  to  have  greatest  weight. 
when  for  or  when  against  tttelr  Interest? 


a.  Because  tbe  establlshmsnt  in  question 
is  not  necessary  for  the  sufqnrt  of  dvU  gov- 
ernment. If  It  be  urged  as  neoeaaary  for  the 
support  of  civil  government  only  as  It  Is  a 
means  of  supporting  religion,  and  it  be  not 
necessary  for  tbe  latter  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  for  tbe  former.  If  religion  be 
not  within  (the I  cognizance  of  civil  govern- 
ment, bow  can  Its  legal  establishment  be  said 
to  be  necessary  to  civil  government?  What 
iiifluenoe  in  fact  have  ecclesiastical  est«.b- 
Ushmenifi  bad  on  clvU  eociety?  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  seen  to  erect  a  spirit- 
ual tyranny  on  the  ruina  of  olvii  autborlty; 
in  many  instances  they  have  been  seen  up- 
holding the  thrones  of  political  tyranny;  in 
no  Instance  have  they  been  seen  tbe  guard- 
lana  of  tbe  liberties  of  the  people.  Rulers 
who  wished  to  subvert  tbe  public  liberty, 
may  have  found  an  established  clergy  con- 
venient auxiliaries.  A  Just  government,  in- 
stituted to  secure  and  perpetuate  It,  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  government  will  be  beet 
supported  by  protecting  every  citizen  In  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religion  with  the  same 
equaJ  hand  which  proteots  his  person  and 
his  property;  by  neither  invading  tbe  equal 
rights  of  any  sect,  nor  suffering  any  sect  to 
Invade  those  of  another. 

9.  Becauae  the  proposed  eetabliabment  la 
a  departure  from  that  generous  policy,  wblcb. 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  nation  and  religion,  prom- 
ised a  luster  to  our  country,  and  an  accession 
to  tbe  number  of  its  citizens.  What  a  mel- 
ancholy mark  Is  the  bill  of  sudden  degen- 
eracy? Instead  of  holding  forth  an  asylum 
'jO  the  peraecuted.  It  Is  Itself  a  signal  of  perse- 
cution. It  degrades  from  the  equal  rank  of 
citlzois  all  those  whose  opinions  In  religion 
do  not  bend  to  tbose  of  tbe  legislative  au- 
thority. Distant  as  it  may  be.  In  lU  present 
form,  from  tbe  Inquisition  It  dlffera  from  It 
only  In  degree.  Tbe  one  is  the  first  step,  tbe 
other  the  last  In  the  career  of  Intolerance 
The  magnanlmoua  sufferer  under  this  cruel 
scourge  In  foreign  regions,  must  view  the  blU 
as  a  beacon  on  our  coast,  warning  him  to 
seek  some  other  haven,  where  liberty  and 
philanthropy  in  their  due  extent  may  offer 
a  more  certain  repoee  from  his  troublea. 

10.  Because.  It  will  have  a  like  tendency 
to  banish  our  cltlaens.  Tlie  alluiements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  day 
thinning  their  number.  To  superadd  a  fresh 
motive  to  emigration,  by  revoking  the  lib- 
erty wblcb  they  now  enjoy,  would  be  tbe 
same  qjecles  of  folly  which  has  dishonored 
and  depopulated  flourishing  klngdonu. 

11.  Because,  it  will  destroy  that  modera- 
tion and  harmony  which  tbe  forbearance  of 
our  laws  to  intermeddle  with  reUglan,  has 
produced  amongst  Its  several  sects.  Tor- 
rents of  blood  have  been  ^llt  In  the  Old 
World,  by  vain  attempts  of  the  secular  arm 
to  extlngulah  religious  discord,  by  proecrlb- 
Ing  all  difference  In  religious  opinions.  Tlnae 
baa  at  length  revealed  tbe  true  remedy.  Bvery 
relaxation  of  narrow  and  rigorous  policy, 
wherever  It  has  been  tried,  has  been  found 
to  assuage  tbe  diaeaae.  The  American 
theater  baa  exhibited  proofa,  that  equal  and 
complete  liberty.  If  U  does  not  wholly  eradl- 
oate  it,  sufficiently  destroys  Its  malignant 
Influence  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.  If  with  tbe  salutary  eSecta  of 
this  system  under  our  own  eyes,  we  begin  to 
contract  the  bonds  of  religious  freedom,  we 
know  no  name  that  will  too  severely  re- 
proach our  folly.  At  least  let  warning  be 
taken  at  tbe  first  fruits  of  the  threatened 
Innovation.  Tlie  very  appearance  of  tbe  blU 
has  tfansfonned  that  "Christian  forbear- 
ance, love  and  charity,"  which  of  late  mu- 
tually prevailed,  into  animosities  and  Jaat- 
ouslee,  which  may  not  soon  be  appeased. 
What  mischiefs  may  not  be  dreaded  should 
this  enemy  to  the  public  quiet  be  armed 
with  tbe  force  of  a  law? 

13.  Because,  the  poUoy  of  tbe  tiUl  Is  adverse 
to  tbe  diffusion  of  tbe  llgbt  of  Ohrictl- 


anlty.  Ttte  first  wlah  of  tboee  who  enjoy  this 
precious  gift,  ought  to  be  that  It  nuy  be 
imparted  to  tbe  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Compare  tbe  number  of  those  who  have  as 
yst  received  it  with  tbe  number  still  re- 
maining under  tbe  domiiilon  of  false  reli- 
gions; and  bow  small  la  the  former.  Does  tbe 
policy  of  the  hill  tend  to  lessen  the  dispro- 
portion? No;  It  at  once  discourages  those 
who  are  strangen  to  tbe  light  of  (revela- 
tion) from  coming  into  the  region  of  It; 
and  countenances,  by  example  the  nations 
who  caaitlnue  in  darkness,  in  shutting  out 
Cboae  who  might  convey  It  to  them.  Instesd 
of  leveling  aa  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle 
to  the  victorious  progress  of  truth,  tbe  bUI 
with  an  Ignoble  and  unchristian  timidity 
would  ctrcum&cribe  It.  with  a  «aU  of  defense, 
against   the  encroachmenu  of  error. 

13.  Becauae  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctloxu.  acts  obnoxloris  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  olttnens,  tend  to  enervate  tbe  laws 
In  general,  and  to  slacken  tbe  bands  of  so- 
ciety. If  It  be  difficult  u>  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  accesaary  or 
salutary,  what  must  be  the  case  wbere  it  la 
deenwd  invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  Impotency  In  the  gorcmrnent.  on  its  gen- 
eral authority. 

14.  Because  a  measure  of  sucb  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ougbt  not  to  be  im- 
posed, without  the  clearest  evidence  that  it 
is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  cltlaens:  and 
no  satisfactory  metbod  li  yet  proposed  by 
which  tbe  voloe  of  the  majority  in  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  Its  influence  secured. 
"The  people  of  the  respective  counties  are 
Indeed  requested  to  signify  tbelj  opinion  re- 
specting the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  tbe  next 
session  of  aasembly."  But  the  representation 
must  be  made  equal,  before  the  voice  either 
of  the  representatives  or  of  the  oountlea,  will 
be  that  of  tbe  people.  Our  hope  is  that  nattbcr 
of  the  former  will,  after  due  consideration. 
espouse  tbe  dangerous  principle  of  tbe  hfn 
Should  the  event  disappoint  us.  it  will  vtlU 
leave  us  in  full  confidence,  that  a  fair  H>pc*l 
to  the  latter  wUl  reverae  tbe  ssntenos  against 
our  liberties. 

15.  Becaijse,  finally,  "the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  reli- 
gion according  to  the  dictates  of  conaclence^ 
is  held  by  tbe  same  tenure  with  all  our  other 
rights.  If  we  recur  to  its  origin.  It  is  equally 
the  gift  of  nature;  If  we  weigh  its  Importance, 
it  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us;  If  we  consult  the 
declaration  of  those  rights  which  pertain  to 
the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as  the  "basis  and 
foundation  of  government,"  it  Is  enumerated 
with  equal  solemnity,  or  rather  studied  em- 
phssls.  Either  then,  we  must  say,  that  tbe 
will  of  tbe  legislature  Is  the  only  measure  of 
their  authority;  and  that  in  the  pleiUtude  of 
this  authority,  they  may  sweep  away  all  our 
fundamental  rights;  or,  that  tbey  are  bound 
to  leave  this  particular  right  untouched  and 
sacred;  either  we  must  say,  that  they  may 
control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  may  abolish 
the  trial  by  Jury,  may  swallow  up  tbe  execu- 
tive and  Judiciary  powers  of  the  State;  nay 
that  they  may  despoil  us  of  our  very  right  Of 
sxiirrage,  and  erect  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent and  hereditary  assembly;  or  we  must 
say,  that  they  have  no  authority  to  enact  Into 
law  the  bill  under  consideration.  We  tbe  sub- 
scribers say,  that  the  general  aseembly  of  this 
Commonwealth  have  no  sucb  authority:  And 
that  no  effort  may  be  omitted  on  our  part 
against  so  dangerous  an  usurpation,  ve  o^ 
pose  to  it,  this  remonatrance;  earnestly  pray- 
ing, as  we  are  in  duty  bound,  that  tbe 
Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  Unlverae.  by  lUu- 
minatlng  those  to  whom  tt  la  addressed,  may 
on  the  one  band,  turn  their  councils  trcsu 
every  act  which  vrould  affront  His  holy  pre- 
rogative, or  violate  the  trust  ooounltted  to 
tbem;  and  on  the  other,  guide  tbem  Into 
every  measure  which  may  be  worthy  of  His 
(blessing,  may  reldound  to  tbslr  own  praise. 
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tba   proQ>enc;.    and    Um    bftppioaaa   of   Uw 
Common  weal  tb . 

Mr.  f^voi.  I  make  the  assertion  without 
i%Az  m  sucoessfui  contradiction  that  no  man 
c&n  read  James  Madison  a  Ramonctrance 
withoui  coming  to  the  concluilon  that  what 
JazuM  UadlBon  and  the  other  men  of  his 
generation  had  tn  mind  when  they  wrote  the 
tir^t  amendment  waa  that  there  should  be  no 
oiliciai  relaiionahlp  of  any  character  between 
government  and  any  church,  or  mAny 
churchea,  or  all  churches,  and  no  levying  of 
taxes  few  the  support  of  any  church,  or  many 
churches,  or  all  churches  or  any  InstltuUona 
conducted  by  any  of  them- 

Madlson  caused  bia  remonatrauee  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Aa  a  result  of  his  remonstrance, 
when  the  members  of  the  legislature  which 
waa  scheduled  to  convene  in  November  1785 
were  elected,  those  who  supported  Madiaon 
m  hu  flght  for  religious  freedom  were  In  an 
overwhelming  majority.  They  enacted  into 
law  by  a  iMTgt  majority  JeflerBou*  bill  for 
religious  freedom.  We  cannot  overma^nlfy 
the  importaoce  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  attributed  to  Jefferson's 
Statute  lor  Reilgioua  Preedom  or  tbeir  de- 
mand that  people  should  not  be  oompeUad  by 
law  to  support  in  an  official  manner  or  by 
taxes  any  religious  institutions. 

I  believe  the  clearest  proof  of  the  tran- 
scendent Importance  which  Thomaa  Jeffersoo 
attributed  to  that  statute  is  abowit  by  ttie 
epitaph  on  the  gravestone  which  he  ta  SAld 
to  have  wTltten  himself. 

A3  one  ascends  the  hill  which  leads  to  Jef- 
ferson's home  at  Montlcello,  he  passes  the 
burial  ground  of  mem.bers  of  the  Jefferson 
family.  He  psaeea  the  qrat  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  Thomas  Jefferson  rest  In  the 
tongueleas  silence  of  the  dre*mleea  dust.  On 
the  gravestone  of  Thomaa  Jefferson  ta  the 
epitaph  which  speaks  with  aa  much  el(>> 
quence  as  Jefferson  used  in  «Tiung  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  or  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Preedom.  The  st«tft- 
ment  is  as  follows: 

"Here  was  burled  Thom&s  Jefferaon.  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Rellgtous 
Liberty;  and  father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

At  the  time  that  Jefferson  decided  that 
those  were  the  words  which  be  wished  to 
have  engraved  on  the  stone  which  marks  his 
last  resting  place,  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia;  he  had  been 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  he  bad 
represented  Virginia  in  the  Continental 
Congress;  he  bad  served  as  American  Mlnta- 
ter  to  Prance:  he  had  officiated  as  Secretary 
of  State  Ln  George  Washington's  Cabinet:  he 
had  been  Vice  President  ot  the  United  States 
under  John  .Adams;  and  he  bad  been  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  American  people — the  President  Itself. 

Tet  Thomas  Jeffervon  was  not  conisemed 
that  be  should  be  remembered  for  the  high 
oSLcce  which  he  h&d  filled,  but  he  waa  con- 
cerned that  he  should  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  Virginia  Statute  for  Rellgloua 
Prsedom.  one  of  the  greatest  documents  ever 
penned  by  miui.  It  lays  down  the  proposltloc 
that  It  Is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a 
man  to  make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  that  be  disbelieves. 
After  the  draftlnfi  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  many  Americans  were  dis- 
satisfied with  It  because  it  did  not  contain 
any  bill  of  rights,  and  particularly  because  It 
did  not  contain  any  prorlslon  which  would 
guarantee  religious  freedom  beyond  the  pro- 
vision which  merely  specified  that  no  re- 
ligious qualification  should  ever  be  recjuired 
as  a  test  for  holding  public  office  in  our  Na- 
Uon.  When  Ktrw  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution,  they 
adopted  resolutions  which  inslated  that  the 
Coiuttttutlon  should  be  amended  by  inoorpo- 


raUng  into  it  a  guarantee  of  religious  free- 
dom and  a  guarantee  of  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  religious  institutions. 
My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  both  postponed  raU- 
fylng  the  Constitution,  and  their  conven- 
tions stated  in  substance  that  they  would  not 
ratify  the  Constitution  unless  It  were 
amended  ao  aa  to  provide  tcff  a  total  dlaes- 
tabllabment  of  religion. 

As  a  reeult  of  the  demands  of  these  five 
States,  and  the  demands  of  thousands  of 
other  Amerlcane  throughout  the  other  origi- 
nal States,  the  Constitution  was  amended  In 
thla  rcepect.  It  was  amended  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  James  Madison,  who  was  elected  to 
aerve  Ih  Congress  from  the  SUte  of  Virginia 
in  the  Plrst  Congrees  which  met  under  the 
Constitution.  As  soon  as  this  Congress  con- 
vened, he  began  his  great  flght  to  have  the 
flrvt  amendment  written  into  the  Consatu- 
Oon. 

I  wish  I  had  sufflctent  time  to  detail  the 
fight  which  occurred  in  Congress  on  thla 
point.  There  were  some  who  wished  to  main- 
tain some  vestige  of  reUglous  support  by 
Oovwnment.  and  some  who  merely  wished  to 
put  in  the  restriction  that  there  should  be 
no  single  eetabUahed  church.  But  Madison 
insisted  at  all  times  that  the  first  amend- 
ment should  embody  in  It  the  provision  that 
Congrefis  should  pass  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  rellglon. 

James  Madison  triumphed  after  much 
fighting.  On  September  23,  1789.  Madison 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence commlitee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
which  had  been  appointed  to  reconcile  vary- 
ing views  as  to  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment.  Thla  conference  committee 
agreed  with  Madison  and  recommended  the 
words  which  now  are  Incorporated  in  the 
first  amendment- 

So  we  can  say  that  James  Madison,  whom 
historians  call  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  responsible  for  the  phrasing  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  first  amendment  that  "■Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establLehment  ol 
religion"  is  crystal  clear.  By  those  words. 
James  Madison  and  his  contemporaries  In- 
tended to  prohibit  the  Government  from 
establishing  any  official  relation  between 
Government  and  religion  and  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  using  tax  moneys  to  sup- 
port or  aasist  in  the  support  of  any  religious 
institutions  of  any  character  whatsoever. 

As  Justice  Black  said  in  Btwrson  v.  Board 
of  Education.  330  US.  1 : 

"The  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  reached 
the  conviction  that  individual  religious 
Ubarty  could  be  aehleved  beat  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  was  stripped  of  aU  power  to 
tax,  to  support,  or  ottaerwlae  to  assist  any  or 
all  religions,  or  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs 
of  any  religious  individual  or  group." 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  conviction  of  James  Madison 
and  his  contemporaries  that  there  should 
be  no  esUbllshment  of  religion,  and  the 
meaning  which  they  attributed  to  the  words. 
"establishment  of  religion."  Those  words 
clearly  implied  to  them  that  there  should  be 
no  official  relationship  between  Government 
and  any  rellgloun  organization  and  no  sup- 
port of  any  religious  organization  by  tax 
moneys. 

It  is  mterestlng  to  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  conststenly 
adhered  to  this  meaning  of  this  term,  "an 
establishment  of  religion."  when  it  has  dealt 
with  cases  involving  the  first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  this  ques- 
Uon.  Justice  Jackson  declared  In  the  Ever- 
son  case. 

"This  freedom  (l.e.,  religious  freedom)  was 
first  in  the  BUI  of  Bights  because  It  was  first 


in  the  forefathers'  minds;  It  waa  set  forth 
tn  absolute  terms,  and  its  itreogth  la  Its 
rigidity.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep 
the  States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
reilgioD-B  hands  off  the  state,  and  above  all. 
to  keep  bitter  religious  oontroveny  oat  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantage  from  getting  control  of  public 
policy  ur  the  public  purse. 

Justice  Butledg«,  declared  tn  the  Ever- 
soo  case: 

"Not  simply  an  established  church,  but 
any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion is  forbidden  *  ■  *.  It  was  to  create  a 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  religious  activity  and  civU  au- 
thority by  comprehensively  forbidding  ever>' 
form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion." 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority  opinion 
in  McCollum  v.  Board,  of  Education,  333  U.S. 
303.  said; 

"For  the  first  amendment  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  both  reUgloa  and  Oovenunent 
can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty  alms 
If  each  la  left  free  from  the  other  within 
lis  respective  sphere.  Or.  as  we  said  In  the 
£verson  case,  the  first  amendment  has  erect- 
ed a  wall  between  church  and  state  which 
must  be  kept  high  and  impregnable." 

Justice  Prankfurter  asserted  this,  in  the 
McCollum  case : 

"The  great  American  principle  of  eternal 
separation — Elihu  Root's  phrase  bears  rep- 
etition— Is  one  of  the  vital  reliances  of  our 
constitutional  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diversi- 
ties. It  Is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  In  Its  full  Integrity. 

"We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separaUon  between 
the  state  and  religion  is  best  for  the  State 
and  best  for  religion." 

Justice  Douglas  said  In  Zonch  v.  Clouton, 
343  UJ5.  306: 

"There  catmot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  atate  should  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  interforence  with  the  free  exer- 
cl^  of  religion  and  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion are  concerned,  the  separation  must  be 
complete  and  unequivocal.  The  first  amend- 
ment within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage  per- 
mits no  exception;  the  prohibition  Ls  ab- 
solute." 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  the  objective  of  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
greatest  declaration  as  to  the  overall  mean- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  flrat  amendment 
denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  any 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Is 
that  contained  In  the  majority  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Black  In  the  Everson  case. 
This  is  what  he  said : 

"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  federal  Oovernment 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  awoy  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
non-attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount. 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovernment 
can.  openly,  or  secretly,  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  any  rellgloiu  organisations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clause  against  eatabUsbment  of 
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religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  atate." 

It  was  not  until  IMO  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statee  held,  in  the  case 
of  Cantwell  V.  Oonn^cUcMt,  310  UB.  2B6,  that 
the  14th  amendment  made  the  1st  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  States. 

On  June  25,  1063.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  first  of  the  so-called  school 
prayer  cases,  Sngel  v.  Vitale.  370  U3.  431. 

On  June  17,  1063,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  second  of  the  so-called 
school  prayer  cases,  Abington  School  District 
V.  Schempp.  374  U£.  303. 

When  the  press  reported  that  the  Supreme 
Court  hod  handed  down  these  decisions,  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  was  aroused 
throughout  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  the  decisions.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  consternation  was  arouaed  in 
large  measure  by  the  supposed  logic  of  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
in  the  Engel  case. 

I  will  have  to  confess  thai  X  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  opinions  and  particularly  by  the  sup- 
posed logic  of  the  Donctirrlng  opinion  of 
Justice  Douglas.  I  felt  that  thl^  was  an 
area  in  our  national  life  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  well  might  have  given  some 
weight  to  the  concept  embraced  In  the  very 
homey  adage,  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

Since  neither  the  plaintiffs  In  these  cases 
iror  their  children  were  required  to  partici- 
pate In  the  exercises  which  gave  rise  to  the 
cases,  I  felt  originally  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  well  have  avoided  entertaining 
Jurisdiction  of  these  cases  on  the  theory  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  persons  in  whose  t>e- 
half  Uie  cases  were  Instituted  did  not  have 
standing  entitling  them  to  sue. 

I  also  felt  that  since  the  Court  had  seen 
fit  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  m  these  casee.  it 
should  have  adopted  the  practical  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  the  first  amendment  in  the 
various  areas  of  our  country  which  are  domi- 
nated by  one  or  another  of  various  religious 
groups:  and  that  was  that  the  mere  reciu- 
tlon  of  prayers  or  the  reading  or  holy  writ- 
ings by  State  authority  in  the  public  schools 
was  not  outlawed  by  the  establlshment-ol- 
rellglon  clause  of  the  first  amendment  It 
participation  In  such  prayers  and  reading 
were  voluntary,  and  if  they  were  nonaec- 
tarlan,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  proselyte 
any  student  toward  any  particular  reUglous 
belief. 

Since  that  time  I  haTa  read  and  reread  the 
declalooa  la  the  Engel  and  Schempp  caaes 
on  many  occasions.  I  have  also  found 
much  consolation  insofar  as  the  supposed 
logic  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Douglaa  in  the  Engel  case  Is  conoernad  In  the 
aphorixm  of  the  great  Jurist,  Oliver  Wendell 
Bolmas,  Jr.,  who  told  us  that  the  life  of  the 
law  has  been  experience  and  not  logic. 

Aa  a  result  of  reading  and  rereading  the 
majority  opinions  In  these  cases  and  ponder- 
ing Justice  Holmes'  aphorism  I  baTe  altered 
my  vlewa  in  re^>ect  to  the  decisions. 

I  have  scrutinized  with  great  care  both  of 
the  majority  opinions  which  r^reeent  the 
decisions  of  the  Court,  and  I  am  unable  to 
find  anything  In  either  one  of  the  majority 
opinions  which  holds  that  the  estabUsh- 
ment-of- religion  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibits  voluntary  prayers  or  volun- 
tary study  of  holy  writings. 

I  realise  that  these  majority  opinions  are 
not  readily  available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  maiorltT  opinion  in 
the  Engel  case,  which  was  written  by  Justice 
Black,  and  the  majority  opinion  tn  the 
Schempp  case,  which  was  written  by  Justice 
Clark,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Bscoxd 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

(There  being   no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  T 
follows:) 


SupaaMx    CotrsT    or   tbe    Urnno    StAiMm 

Stsvkk   I.   Ehgil  bt  sl..   PrrmoHxaB.  v. 

WnxzAM  J.  VXTAUC,  Jb..  rr  ai,. — Na  46B. — 

OcroBKB  Tsau.  1961 
lOn  Writ  of  Otttlorarl  to  tbe  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  Tork) 
(June  36.  1963) 

Mr.  Juancs  Blsoc  deUvered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

The  respondent  Board  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  0.  New  Hyde 
Park.  New  Tork.  acting  in  lu  official  capacity 
under  state  law.  directed  the  School  Dis- 
trict's principal  to  cause  the  following  prayer 
to  be  said  aloud  by  each  class  in  the  presence 
of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day: 

"Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Iliee.  and  we  beg  Tliy  blesa- 
ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  otir  teachers  and 
our  country." 

This  dally  prooedure  was  adc^ted  on  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  State  BoArd  of 
Regents,  a  governmental  agency  created  by 
the  State  Constitution  to  which  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  granted  broad  super- 
visory, executive,  and  legislative  powers 
over  the  State's  public  school  ayatem.' 
These  state  officials  composed  the  prayor 
which  they  recommended  and  published  as 
a  part  of  their  "Statement  on  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Training  in  the  Schools,"  saying: 
"We  believe  that  this  Statement  will  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  and  we  call  upon  all  of  them  to  aid  in 
giving  Ufe  to  our  program." 

Shortly  after  the  pmctloe  of  redtlpg  the 
Regents'  prayer  waa  adopted  bj  the  School 
District,  the  parents  of  ten  pupils  brought 
this  action  in  a  New  York  State  Ooort 
insisting  that  use  of  t^ls  official  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  both  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Among  other 
things,  these  parents  challenged  the  oon- 
stitutlonality  of  both  the  sta^e  law  authoriz- 
ing the  School  Olstrlot  to  direct  the  use  of 
prayer  in  put>lic  schools  and  the  School 
District's  reguJation  ordering  the  redtatloD 
of  this  particular  prayer  on  the  ground  that 
these  actions  of  official  governmental  agen- 
cies violate  that  part  of  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  whloh 
commands  that  "Congrces  ahail  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" — 
a  command  which  was  "made  applicable  to 
the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  said  Constitution."  Tbe 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  over  the  dis- 
sents of  Judges  Dye  and  Fuld,  sustained 
an  order  of  the  lower  state  courts  whi(A  had 
upheld  the  power  of  New  York  to  use  tbe 
Regents'  prayer  as  a  part  of  th?  dally  pro- 
cedures of  Ita  public  sdiools  so  long  as  the 
schools  did  not  compel  any  pupU  to  Join 
in  the  prayer  over  his  or  his  parents'  objeo- 
tloci.*  We  granted  certiorari  to  review  this 


tSee  New  York  Oonatltutlon,  Art  V,  14; 
New  York  Education  Law,  SS  101.  130  et  seg., 
a03.  ai4-aid.  334.  345  et  wq..  704.  and  801 
et  seq. 

•  10  NY.  ad  174.  178  N.E.  2d  679.  The  trial 
court's  opinion  which  la  reported  at  IB  Misc. 
3d  660,  N.Y.8.  ad  4S8,  bad  made  It  clear 
that  the  Board  of  Education  must  set  up 
some  sort  of  procedures  to  protect  those  who 
objected  to  reciting  the  prayer:  "Thla  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  rights  accorded  petitioners 
and  their  children  under  the  'free  exercise' 
clause  do  not  mandate  safeguards  against 
such  embarrassments  and  preesures.  It  iB 
enough  on  this  score,  however,  that  regula- 
tions, such  as  were  adopted  by  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Education  in  connection  with 
Its  released  time  program,  be  adopted,  mak- 
ing clear  that  neither  teachers  nor  any  othw- 
school  authority  may  comment  on  participa- 
tion or  nonpartlclpatlon  in  the  exendae  nor 


Unportant  dedslon  involving  rl^t«  pro- 
tected by  tbe  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments.* 

We  think  that  by  using  it*  public  school 
system  to  encourage  recitation  of  the  Re- 
gents' prayer,  tbe  State  of  New  York  tias 
adopted  a  practice  wholly  incon&istent  with 
the  Establishment  Clause.  TTiere  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  thai  New  York's  program 
of  dally  classroom  Invocation  of  Ood'a  bleas- 
tngs  as  prescribed  In  the  Regents'  prayer  is 
a  religious  activity  It  Is  a  solemn  avowal  of 
divine  faith  and  supplication  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  such  a 
prayer  hs£  always  been  religious,  none  of  the 
respondents  has  denied  tJils  and  the  trial 
court  expressly  so  found : 

"The  religious  nature  of  prayers  was  recog- 
nized by  Jefferson  and  has  been  concurred 
in  by  theological  writers,  the  United  Stetes 
Supreme  Court  and  State  courts  and  admin- 
istrative officials,  including  New  York's  Com- 
mlasioner  of  Education.  A  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  agreed. 

"The  Board  of  Regents  as  amicus  cunoe. 
tbe  respondents  and  Intervenors  all  concede 
the  religious  nature  of  prayer,  but  seek  to 
distlngtilah  this  prayer  because  It  la  based 
on   our  spiritual   heritage.  ..."  * 

The  petitioners  contend  among  other 
things  that  the  state  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  must  be 
struck  down  as  a  vlol&Uon  ol  the  EetabUah- 
ment  Clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 
posed by  government  oSiclais  as  a  part  of 
a  goverimientai  program  to  further  religious 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue 
the  State's  use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  in  its 
public  school  system  breaches  the  constitu- 
tional wall  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State  We  agree  with  that  contention 
since  we  think  that  the  constitutional  pn>- 
hlbitioD  against  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  must  at  least  mean 
Lbat  in  this  counuy  it  Is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  government  to  compose  official 
prayers  for  any  group  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  recite  aa  a  part  of  a  religious  program 
carried  on  by  government. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  hiatory  that  thla  very 
practice  of  establishing  governmentally  com- 
posed prayers  for  religious  servlcee  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  many  of  our 
early  colonists  to  leave  England  and  seek 
religious  freedom  in  America.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  created  under 
governmental  direction  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Acu  of  Parliament  in  IMS  and 


suggest  or  require  that  any  posture  or  lan- 
guage be  used  or  dress  be  worn  or  be  not  tiaed 
or  not  worn.  Nonpartlclpation  may  take 
the  form  either  of  remaining  sUent  during 
the  exercise,  or  If  the  parent  or  child  so 
dealres,  of  being  excused  entirely  from 
the  exercise.  Such  regulations  must  also 
make  provision  for  those  nonpartlcipaats 
who  are  to  be  excused  from  tbe  prayer  exer- 
cise. The  exact  provision  to  be  made  la  a 
matter  for  declalon  by  the  board,  rather  than 
the  court,  within  the  framework  of  consatu- 
Uonal  requirement.  Within  that  frame- 
work would  fall  a  provision  that  prayer  par- 
ticipanta  proceed  to  a  ^v^rnmrw  aaaembly 
while  nonpartlcipanta  attend  other  rooms. 
or  that  nonpartlclpante  be  permitted  to  ar- 
rive at  school  a  few  minutes  late  or  to  at- 
tend separate  opening  exercises,  or  any  otber 
method  which  treate  with  equ&llty  both  par- 
ticipants and  nonportldpants."  18  Misc. 
3d,  at  686,  191  N.Y.S.  Sd,  at  493-403.  See 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Dlvlolon  af- 
firming that  of  the  trial  court,  r^x>rted  at 
11  App.  DIv.  ad  340.  306  N.Y£.  ad  183. 

•  308  U.S.  934. 

•  18  Misc.  3d.  at  e7l-«7a,  IBl  N.T.  S.  3d. 
at  468-489. 
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1648 »  let  out  in  mlnuta  detaU  the  &eoapt«d 
rocm  and  content  ol  prmyer  fcnd  other  reU- 
glou*  ctremonlw  to  bo  used  In  the  eetah- 
ll&bfd.  tJix -supported  Church  ol  KDgt*nd.* 
The  controv«rttlea  over  the  Boolt  and  wh*t 
should  be  lbs  contenc  repeatedly  threatened 
to  diarupt  the  peace  ol  that  oouncry  a«  the 
■ocepted  fcTOu  of  prayer  in  the  estabUahed 
church  changed  with  the  views  of  the  par- 
tlculM  ruier  that  happended  to  be  In  con- 
trol at  the  time.'  Powerful  groups  represent- 
ing eome  ol  the  vanr-ln*  reUgloua  vlewi  Of  the 
people  struggled  among  thcmaelvee  to  Im- 
prves  their  particular  views  upon  the  Oov- 
erument  and  obtain  amendments  of  the 
Book  more  tulCable  to  their  respecUve  no- 
Uons  of  how  rellgioua  aervicee  should  be 
conducted  in  order  that  official  religious 
estahUahment  would  advance  their  partic- 
ular  religious  bolleXe.'  Other  groupa,  Uck- 


*a  *  3  Bdwmrd  VI,  c  1.  eoUUed  "An  Art 
few  Unilormlty  of  Servlee  and  Admlnirtrmtton 
of  the  Sttcramenta  throughout  the  Realm"; 
3*4  Edward  VL  c.  10.  enUtled  "An  Act  for 
the  aboUahtog  and  putting  away  of  dlvera 
BfWlu  and  Im^geA  " 

•  The  provtaions  of  the  various  veralona  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  set  out  In 
broad  outline  in  the  Bncyclopedla  Brltannlca 
Vol  18  nW7  ed.).  pp.  430-403  For  a  more 
complete  dascrtpUon.  Me  PuUan.  The  History 
of  Che  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1900). 

'The  flrat  major  revision  of  the  Book  of 
Cooxmon  Prayer  wa»  made  In  1653  during  the 
reign  of  EdwfcTd  VI,  6  &  8  Edward  VI,  e.  1. 
In  1663.  Edward  VI  died  and  wa»  succeeded 
by  Uary  who  ^boUahed  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  entirely.  1  Uasy,  c  2.  But  upon 
the  accesalon  of  EUabeth  in  1556.  the  Book 
was  reaiored  with  Important  alteraUona  from 
the  form  It  had  been  given  by  Edward  VI. 
1  Elizabeth,  c.  3.  The  reeentment  to  this 
amended  form  of  the  Book  was  kept  firmly 
under  control  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
but  upon  her  death  In  lfi03.  ft  petlUon  signed 
by  more  than  1.000  E*urJtan  mlnlEters  waa 
presented  to  King  Jamei  I  aoklng  loc  further 
alterations  in  the  Book.  Some  alterations 
wve  made  and  the  Book  retained  subrtan- 
tlally  this  form  until  It  was  compietriy  sup- 
prteaed  again  in  1645  as  a  reeult  of  the  suc- 
cessful Puritan  RevoluUon.  Shortly  after 
Uie  restoration  In  10«0  of  Charles  n.  the 
Book  waB  again  reintroduced.  13  &  14  Charlee 
H,  c  4  and  again  with  alterations.  Rather 
than  accept  this  form  of  the  Book  some  3,000 
Puritan  ministers  vacated  their  beneUcea  See 
generally  PuUan.  The  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (1900).  pp.  vU-svi;  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannlca  (1867  ed.).  Vol.  18.  pp. 
431-433. 

*fyv  example,  the  Purltana  twice  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  once  atumpted  to  destroy  tt. 
The  story  of  their  strugEle  to  modify  the 
Book  In  the  relgu  of  Charlea  1  Is  vividly 
summarized  In  Pullan.  History  of  the  Book 
of  Oommon  Prayer,  at  p.  xUl:  '"The  King 
actively  supported  thoee  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  were  anxious  to 
vindicate  its  CeihoUc  character  and  main- 
tain the  ceretnonlal  which  Bllkabeth  had 
ftpproved  Laud,  Archblahop  of  Canterbury. 
was  the  le«Jer  of  this  school.  Equally  reeo- 
lute  in  his  opposlUon  to  the  dletlnctlve 
tenets  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva,  he  enjoyed 
the  hatred  of  both  JeauU  and  Calvlnlst  He 
helped  the  Scottlah  bishops,  who  had  made 
l»r^  oonceeslons  to  the  uncouth  babttt  of 
pTMbytenan  worship,  to  draw  up  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  for  Scotland,  It  contained 
a  Communion  Office  resembling  that  of  the 
book  of  1549  It  came  Into  use  in  1837.  and 
met  with  a  bitter  and  barbaroua  opposition. 
The  Tlgour  of  the  Scottish  Prt>teet»nU 
strengtZMMd  the  hands  of  their  SngUah 
sympatUsers.  Laud  and  Cbartea  were  exe- 
cuted. BpdBcopacy  was  abollalwd,  the  n^oj 
the  Book  of  Ocmmon  Prayer  was  protolWtaa. 


iQf  Che  uuLSissrj  pcUUcal  poww  to  influence 
the  Government  on  the  matter,  decided  to 
leave  Sogland  and  Its  eeUbUahed  church 
and  seek  freedom  in  America  from  England's 
goveriunentally  ordained  and  supported  reli- 
gion. 

U  ifl  an  unfortunate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  of  the  very  groups  which  had 
m<»t  strenuously  opposed  the  eetabUstied 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suffl- 
cently  In  contxol  of  colonial  governments  In 
inis  coimtry  to  write  their  own  prayers  Into 
law.  they  passed  laws  making  their  own 
rtUglon  the  official  religion  of  their  respec- 
tive colonies.*  Indeed,  ae  late  as  the  time  of 
die  Revolutionary  War.  there  were  eatab- 
Ushed  churches  In  at  least  eight  of  the  thU- 
teen  former  colonies  and  catablished  reli- 
gions m  at  least  tour  of  the  other  five.'-  But 
Ui«  succcdBfuI  RevoluUon  sgalnat  English 
poliucal  dominauon  was  shortly  followed  by 
intense  opposition  to  the  practice  of  estab- 
Uahlng  roUgloa  by  law.  The  opposition 
crystallised  rapidly  into  an  efleotlve  poUttoal 
force  In  Virginia  where  the  minority  rell- 
gloiw  groups  such  as  Preebyierlans.  Lu- 
therans. Quakers  and  Bapttsts  had  gamed 
such  strength  that  the  adherents  to  the  ea- 
Lsiilahed  Episcopal  Church  were  actually  a 
minority  themselves.  In  1785-17M,  those 
oppoMd  to  the  established  Church,  led  by 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who. 
though  themsolvee  not  members  of  any  of 
these  dlaaentlng  religious  groups,  opposed  all 
religious  eetabliahmenu  by  law  on  grounds 
of  principle,  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  "VlrginU  BUI  for  Bellgloxia  Liberty" 
by  which  all  reUglous  groups  were  placed  on 
en  equal  footing  so  far  as  the  State  wse  con- 
cerned.^ SlmUar  though  less  far-reaching 
legislaUon  was  being  considered  and  paased 
mother  States.  ■ 


•  For  a  description  of  some  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  early  theocratic  govemmenta  In 
New  England,  see  Parrlngton.  Main  Currents 
m  American  Thought  (1930).  Vol.  1,  pp.  6-60; 
Whipple.  Our  Ancient  UberUes  (1937).  pp. 
63-78:  Wertenbaker.  The  Puritan  Oligarchy 
(1947). 

"•The  Church  of  Bigland  was  the  eetah- 
llsbed  church  of  at  least  five  colonies:  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  There  seems  to  be  some 
controversy  as  to  whether  that  church  was 
offlclAlIy  establtahed  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  received 
substantial  support  from  those  states.  See 
Cobb,  The  Rise  of  ReUglous  Uberty  in 
America  (1902),  pp.  833.  408.  In  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampahire  and  Connecticut,  the 
Congregational  Let  Church  wae  offloJally  aotab- 
Ushed.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  all 
Christian  sects  were  treated  equally  In  moet 
situations  but  Catholics  were  discriminated 
against  m  some  respects.  Bee  generally  Cobb, 
"ITie  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  In  America 
(1903).  In  Rhode  Island  all  Protestants  en- 
joyed equal  privileges  but  It  Is  not  dear 
whether  Catholics  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Compare  Plske,  The  CrlUcal  Period  In  Amert- 
caii  History  (1899) .  p.  76  with  Cobb,  The  Rlae 
of  Religious  Liberty  in  America  (1903),  pp- 
437-438- 

=>13  Henlng,  SUtutes  of  Virginia  (1833). 
84,  enuUed  "An  Act  for  establlahlng  rtUglous 
freedom."  The  story  of  the  events  surround- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  law  was  reviewed 
la  Sverson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  UJB. 
1,  both  by  the  Court,  at  pp.  11-13.  and  la  the 
(lisecnUng  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Butledge, 
at.  pp.  38-43.  See  slso  Flske.  The  CrlUcal 
Period  in  Anoerican  History  (1899).  pp.  78- 
83  James.  Tlie  Struggle  lor  Religious  Liberty 
in  Virginia.  (1900);  Thorn.  The  Struggle  for 
Religious  Freedom  In  Virginia;  The  Baptists 
(1000):  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty 
m  America  (1903).  pp.  74-115.  483-499. 

13  Sec  Cobb.  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty 
tn  America  (1903).  pp.  483-509. 


By  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, our  history  atiows  that  thace  was  a 
widespread  awareness  among  many  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  Church  and 
Stale.  These  people  knew,  some  of  them  from 
bitter  personal  experlenoe.  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual to  worship  In  his  own  way  lay  in  the 
Ooveroment's  placing  Its  official  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  one  particular  kind  of  prayer  or 
one    particular    form    of    religious   aenrlces. 
They  knew  the  anguish,  hardship  and  bitter 
strife  that  could  come  when  xeaJoua  religious 
groups  struggled  with  one  another  to  obtain 
the  Qovemment's  scamp  of   approval  from 
each  King,  Queen,  or  Protector  that  came  to 
temportiry  power.  The  Constitution  was  In- 
tended to  avert  a  part  of  this  danger  by  leav- 
ing the  government  of  this  country  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  rather  than  In  the  hands 
of  any  moniirch.  But  this  safeguard  was  not 
enough.  Our  Founders  were  no  more  will- 
ing to  let  the  content  of  their  prayers  and 
their    privilege    of    praying    whenever    they 
pleased  be  influenced  by  the  ballot  box  than 
they  were  to  let  these  viui  matters  of  per- 
sonal conscience  depend  upon  the  succession 
of    monarchs.    The    First    Amendment    was 
added    CO   the   Constitution   to   stand   as  a 
guarantee  that  neither   the   power   nor  the 
preatlge  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
be  used  to  control,  support  or  influence  the 
kinds   of   prayer    the   American   people   can 
uy — Chat  the  people's  religions  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  pressures  of  government  for 
change  each  time  a  new  political  admlnlstra' 
tlon  is  elected  to  office.  Under  that  Amend- 
ment's pr<rtilblUon  against  governmental  ee- 
tabllshment  of  religion,  as  reinforced  by  the 
provisions  of   the   Fourteenth   Amendment, 
government  in  this  country,  be  it  state  or 
federal.  Is  without  power  to  prescribe  by  law 
any  particular  form  of  prayer  which  Is  to  be 
used  as  an  official  prayer  In  carrying  on  any 
program    of    govemmentally   sponsored   re- 
ligious activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  Tories 
state    prayer    program    officially    establishes 
Lhe  religious  beliefs  embodied  in  the  Regenu' 
prayer.   The  respondents'    arxument    to   the 
contrary    which    Is   largely    based    upon   the 
contention  that  the  Regents'  prayer  u  "non- 
denominational"  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram,   as   modified   and    approved    by   state 
ootirts.  does  not  require  all  pupils  to  recite 
the  prayer  but  permits  those  who  wliti  to  do 
so  lo  remain  silent  or  be  excused  from  the 
rojm,    ignores   ihe   essential    nature  of    the 
program's  constitutional  defects.  Neither  the 
fact    the   prayer    may    be   denominationally 
neutral,  nor  the  fact  that  lu  observance  on 
the   part   nf  the  students  is  voluntary   can 
serve  to  free  It  from  the  limitations  at  the 
Establishment  Clause,  as  it  might  from  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause,  of   the  First  Amend- 
ment, both  of  which  are  operative  against 
the    States    by    virtue    of    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment     Although    these    two    clauses 
may  In  certain  instances  overlap,  they  fortad 
Lwo   quite   diOerent  kinds  of  governmental 
fncroarhment  up^n  rellgiouB  freedom.  The 
KsLabUalimcnt  Clause,  unlike  the  Free  Exer- 
cise Clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any  show- 
ing of  direct  governmental  compulsion  and 
Is  violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
establish  an   official  religion   whether  thoeie 
laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  nonobeerrlng 
individuals  or    not.   This   is  not  to  say.  of 
course,  that  laws  oaklally  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular form  of  reUglous  worship  do  not  In- 
volve  coercion    of    auch    individuals.    When 
the  power,  prestige  and  financial  support  of 
government    Ls    placed    behind   a    particular 
rellgloui,  l>eUef.  the  Indirect  coercive  pressure 
upon  religious  minorities  to  conform  to  the 
prevailing  officially  approved  religion  is  plain. 
Bui.  the  purposes  underlying  the  Establish- 
ment  Clause   go   much   lurther    than   that 
lu  first  and  most  immediate  purpose  rested 
on  the  belief  that  a  union  of  goTsmnient 
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and  religion  tends  to  destroy  government 
and  degrade  religion.  The  history  of  govem- 
menuily  established  religion,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  m  this  country,  abowed  that  when- 
ever government  had  allied  Itself  with  one 
particular  form  of  religion,  the  inevitable 
result  had  been  that  It  had  incurred  the 
hatred,  dlsrepect  and  even  contempt  of  those 
who  held  contrary  beliefs.'-'  That  same  his- 
tory showed  that  many  people  had  lost  their 
respect  for  any  religion  that  had  relied  upon 
the  support  of  government  to  spread  Its 
faltb.^  The  Sfttabllabment  Clause  thus 
stands  as  an  expression  or  principles  on  the 
pert  of  the  Pounders  of  our  Constitution 
that  religion  is  too  personal,  loo  sacred,  too 
holy,  to  permit  its  "unhallowed  perversion" 
by  a  civil  magistrate.''  Another  purpose  of 
the  E8tabll.'.hment  Clause  rested  upon  an 
awareness  of  the  historical  fact  that  govern- 
mentally  established  religions  and  religious 
persecutions  go  hand  In  hand.'*  The  Found- 
ers knew  that  only  a  few  years  after  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  became  the  only 
accepted  form  of  rallglous  services  in  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  an  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  paased  to  compel  all  Bngllih- 
men  to  attend  those  ser\'lces  and  to  make 
It  a  criminal  offenie  to  conduct  or  attend 
religious  gatherings  of  any  other  kind  " — a 


"  |A|tumpt8  to  enforce  by  legal  sanctions, 
acts  obnoklotts  to  so  great  a  proportion  of 
citlBcna.  tend  to  enervate  the  laws  In  general, 
and  to  Blacken  the  bands  of  Society.  If  It  be 
difficult  to  execute  any  law  which  Is  not  gen- 
erally deemed  necessary  or  saJutary.  what 
must  be  the  case  where  it  Is  deemed  invalid 
Mid  dangerous?  and  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  so  striking  an  example  of  impotency  Ln 
the  Government,  on  Its  general  authority." 
Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Reli- 
gious Assessments,  n  Writings  of  Madison 
1B3.  190. 

"  "It  Is  moreovw  to  weaken  in  those  who 
prolesa  this  Religion  a  pious  confidence  in 
Its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage  of 
Its  Author;  and  to  foster  In  those  who  still 
reject  It,  a  suspicion  that  Its  friends  are  too 
oonsclous  of  lu  fallacies,  to  trust  it  to  Its 
own  merits.  .  .  .  [E}xperience  witneaseth 
that  ecclesiastical  establishments,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Reli- 
gion, have  had  a  contrary  operation.  During 
almost  flfteen  centuries,  has  the  legal  estab- 
Uahment  of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  What 
have  been  lu  fruits?  More  or  leas  in  all 
places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  the  Clergy: 
Ignorance  and  serrlllty  In  the  laity;  in  both, 
superstition,  bigotry  and  persecution.  Bn- 
qulre  of  the  Teachers  of  Christianity  for  the 
ages  in  which  It  appeared  In  Its  greatest  lus- 
tre; those  of  every  sect,  point  to  the  ages 
prior  to  Its  IncorporaUon  with  civil  policy." 
/d..  at  187. 

"  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Re- 
ligious Asasasments,  0  Writings  of  Madison, 
at  187. 

■•{T)he  proposed  establishment  is  a  de- 
parture from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
opprsMSd  of  every  Nation  and  Religion, 
prooalasd  a  lustre  to  our  country,  and  an 
aooesslon  to  the  ntunber  of  Its  citizens. 
What  a  melancbcdy  mark  U  the  Bill  of  sud- 
den degeneracy?  Instead  of  holding  forth 
an  asylum  to  the  penecuted,  tt  Is  Itself  a 
signal  of  persecution.  .  .  .  Distant  ss  It  may 
be.  In  its  present  form,  from  the  Inquisition 
It  differs  from  It  only  In  d^ree.  The  one 
Is  the  first  step,  the  other  the  last  In  the 
career  of  intolerance.  The  magnanimous 
suffered  under  this  cruel  scourge  In  foreign 
Regions,  must  view  the  BUI  as  a  Beacon  on 
our  Coast,  warning  him  to  seek  some  other 
haven,  where  Uberty  and  philanthropy  In 
their  due  extent  may  offer  a  more  certain 
repose  from  his  troubles."  Id.,  at  188. 

"  &  &  Q  Edward  VI.  c.  1.  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  Uniformity  of  Service  and  Admln- 
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law  which  was  consistently  flouted  by  dis- 
senting religious  groups  In  England  and 
which  contributed  to  widespread  persecu- 
tions of  people  like  Ji>hn  Bunyan  who  per- 
sisted In  holding  "unlawful  ( religious  | 
meetings  ...  to  the  great  disturbance  and 
distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom. -  .  .""  And  they  knew  that  si  mi  liar 
persecutions  had  received  the  sanction  of 
law  in  several  of  the  colonies  In  this  country 
boon  after  the  establishment  of  official  reli- 
gions in  those  colonies.'*  It  was  In  large  part 
to  get  completely  away  from  this  sort  of 
systematic  religious  persecution  that  the 
Pounders  brought  into  being  our  Nation,  our 
Constitution,  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  a-tth  Its 
prohibition  against  any  govermnental  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  The  New  Tork  laws 
officially  prescribing  the  Regcnu'  prayer  are 
inconsistent  with  both  the  purposes  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  and  with  the  ttUb- 
lishnient  Clause  itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  apply  the  Oon- 
stitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  repectlng  an  establishment  of  reUglous 
servlcss  In  pubUo  schools  is  to  indicate  a 
hostUlty  toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion.  And  perhaps  It  is  not 
too  much  to  ssy  that  since  the  beginning 
of  that  history  many  people  have  devoutly 
beUeved  that  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of."  It  was 
doubtless  largely  due  to  men  who  beUeved 
this  that  there  grew  up  a  sentiment  that 
caused  men  to  leave  the  cross-current  of  crffi- 
clally  established  state  religions  and  religious 
persecution  in  Europe  and  come  to  this 
country  filled  with  the  hope  that  they  could 
find  a  place  In  which  they  could  pray  when 
they  pleased  to  the  Ood  of  their  faith  In  the 
language  they  chose."  And  there  ware  men 


of  this  same  faith  in  tbe  power  of  prayer 
who  led  the  fight  for  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  alM  for  our  BUI  of  Rights  with 
the  very  guarantees  of  religious  freedom  that 
forbid  the  sort  of  governmenuu  activity 
which  New  Tork  has  attempted  here.  These 
men  Itnew  that  the  First  Amendment,  which 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  governmental  control 
of  religion  and  of  prayer,  was  not  written  to 
destroy  either.  They  knew  rather  that  it  was 
written  to  qiuet  weU-justlfled  fears  which 
nearly  aU  of  them  felt  arising  out  of  an 
awareness  that  governments  of  the  past  had 
shackled  men's  tonnes  to  make  them  speak 
only  the  reUglous  thoughts  that  government 
wanted  them  to  spesk  and  to  pray  only  to 
ths  Ood  that  governmant  wanted  them  to 
pray  to.  It  is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  anti- 
rellgious  to  say  that  each  separate  govern- 
ment m  this  country  shoiild  stay  out  of  the 
business  of  writing  or  sanctioning  official 
prayers  and  leave  that  purely  religious  func- 
tion to  tbe  people  themaalras  and  to  thoee 
the  people  chooee  to  look  to  for  religious 
guidance.*' 

It  is  true  that  New  York's  eetablishment 
of  Its  Regents'  prayer  as  an  officially  approved 
reUglous  doctrine  of  that  State  dose  not 
amount  to  a  total  establishment  of  one  par- 
ticular reUgiouE  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  aU 
others — that,  indeed,  the  goveczunental  en- 


istration  of  Bacramente  throughout  the 
Realm.  This  Act  was  repealed  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  but  revived  upon  the  aooeasloci 
of  EUzabeth.  See  note  7,  s-upra.  The  reasons 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
were  set  out  tn  Its  preamble:  "Where  there 
hath  been  a  very  godly  Order  set  forth  by 
the  Authority  of  Parliament,  for  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacraments 
to  be  used  in  the  Mother  Tongue  within  the 
Chtirch  of  Englana.  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very  com- 
fortable to  aU  good  People  desiring  to  Uve 
in  Christian  Conversation,  and  moet  profit- 
able to  the  Estste  of  this  Realm,  upon  the 
which  the  Bdercy,  Favour  and  Blessing  of 
Almighty  Ood  Ifi  In  no  wise  so  readily  and 
plenteously  poured  as  by  Common  Prayers, 
due  using  of  the  Sacraments,  and  often 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  De\-otion 
of  the  Hearers:  (1)  And  yet  this  notwith- 
standing, a  great  Nimiber  of  Pec^le  In  divers 
Parts  of  this  Realm,  following  their  own 
SensuaUty,  and  Uvlng  either  without  Knowl- 
edge or  due  Fear  of  God,  do  wllfuUy  and 
damnably  before  Almighty  Ood  abstain  and 
refuse  to  come  to  their  Parish  Churches  and 
other  Places  where  Common  Prayer.  Admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments,  and  Preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God.  is  used  upon  Sunday* 
and  other  Days  ordained  to  be  Holydays." 

"  Bunyan'fi  own  account  of  his  trial  Is  set 
forth  in  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment 
of  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  reprinted  in  Grace 
Abounding  and  The  Pilgrim's  Prograss 
(Brown  ed.  1007).  at  103-133. 

>*For  a  Tlvld  account  of  some  of  these 
Persecutions,  see  Wertenbaker,  Tbe  Puritan 
OUgarchy  (1947). 

■*  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  sort  of 
men  who  came  to  this  country  for  precisely 
that  reason  is  Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island  who  has  been  described  ss 
"the  truest  Christian  amongst  many  who 
sincerely  desired  to  be  Christian."  Parrlng- 
ton.  Main  CuzTenU  of  Amerloan  "nioaght 


(1930),  Vol  l.at  p.  74.  WUllama,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  beUeved  that 
separation  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  church  from  the  danger  of  destruction 
which  be  thought  inevitably  flowed  from 
control  by  even  the  best-mtentioned  civil 
authorities:  "The  unknowing  ae&le  of  Con- 
ttantim  and  other  Emperours,  did  more  hurt 
to  Chriit  Jeau9  his  Cro%iie  and  Kingdoms. 
then  the  raging  fury  of  the  most  bloody 
Neroci.  tn.  the  pc»-»ecut*on3  of  the  later. 
Chmtians  were  sweet  and  fragrant,  like  ^ice 
pounded  and  beaten  in  morters:  But  those 
ffood  Emperours,  persecuting  some  errone- 
ous persons,  .^irriiu,  &c.  and  advancing  the 
professours  of  some  Truths  of  Christ  (for 
there  was  no  small  number  of  Trutht  lost  in 
those  times)  and  maintaining  their  BeUgion 
by  the  material  Sword.  I  say  by  this  meanes 
Chrutianity  was  eccltpsed.  and  the  Professors 
of  It  feU  asleep.  .  .  ."  Williams,  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution,  for  cause  of  Con- 
science, discussed,  in  A  Ctuiference  betweene 
Truth  and  Peace  (London,  1844),  reprinted 
in  Naragaoaett  Club  PubUcauons,  Vol.  nx, 
p.  184.  To  Williams,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
business  or  competence  of  a  clvU  magistrate 
to  interfere  in  reUglous  matters:  "[W]hat 
Imprudence  and  inducreiion  is  it  in  the 
most  conmion  affaires  of  Life,  to  conceive 
that  £mperour«,  Ktnga  and  Eujerj  of  the 
earth  must  not  only  be  quaUfi.ed  wltii  poUti- 
call  and  state  abiUties  to  make  and  executt 
such  Ctvill  Latces  which  may  conoeme  the 
common  rights,  peace  and  ta/ety  (which  is 
worke  and  buatnasse,  load  and  burthen 
enough  for  the  ablest  shoulders  in  the  Com- 
monweal) but  also  furnished  with  such 
Spirituali  and  heavenly  abtUticg  to  governs 
the  Spirituali  and  Christian  ComTTionveaU. 
.  .  :•  Id...  at  366.  See  also  id.,  at  136-137. 

■  There  Is  of  course  nothing  in  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  chUdren  and  others  are  of- 
flclaUy  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
cotmtry  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
[•Inging  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  in  our  pubUc  life 
of  belief  in  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resccnblanoe 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  Tork  has  sponsored  tn  this 
instance. 
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donement  of  that  prarer  seems  ralaUvely  in- 
significant when  compared  to  the  goTern- 
mental  encroachments  upon  religion  which 
were  commonplace  200  years  ago.  To  those 
who  may  subscribe  to  the  view  that  because 
the  Regenu'  ofllclal  prayer  U  so  brief  and 
eeneral  there  can  be  no  danger  to  reli- 
gious ireedom  in  Its  govermneutal  estabUah- 
ment.  however.  U  may  be  appropriate  to  say 
in  the  word*  of  James  Madison,  the  author 
of  the  First  Amendment : 

'llji  la  proper  to  tale  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  Ubertles.  .  .  .  Who  does 
not  sc«  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
eetabllsb  Christianity,  m  exclusion  of  aU 
other  ReUgiooa.  may  csubllah  with  the  same 
ease  any  poriicular  sect  of  Christlajia,  In  ex- 
cluaion  of  ail  other  Sects?  That  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute Uiree  pence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  support  of  any  one  estabUshment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  estabUah- 
ment  in  all  casee  whataoever?"  ■ 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  Tort  is  reversed  and  the  cause  re- 
manded for  further  proceedings  not  incon- 
sistent with  tbia  opinion. 

Jlei'erjed  and  remandtd. 

Mr.  JtrsncB  FaAinararmi  took  no  part  in 
the  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  JcsncB  Wbtt*  took  no  part  In  the 
con&tderatlon  or  decision  of  this  caae. 
SiPBXMe  CotrwT  or  tbk  Unttkb  Statis— Nos. 
143  AND   119 — OcroBia  Ttan,  IM2 

^HOOL  OISTBICT  OF  ABIUCTON  TOWKSHn-. 
KDJNSTLVANIA,  CT  AI..,  APPOXANTS,  143  0. 
SDWAaO  LEWIS  SCHEMPP  FT  AL. 

.On  Appeal  Prom  the  United  States  DUUlct 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

wnxtAM  3.  McaPHT  m,  rrc.,  re  at,..  rgrrnoN- 
EM.  119  c   JOHN  N.  cTTaLrTT.  fKaauiaKi.  mr 

AL.,     DCOtVtDCAJ-LT.     AND    CONSTTrUTlNC     TBX 
•OAaO  0»  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONXM  OF   BALTI- 

MORS  crrr 
,  On  Wnt  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland ) 
(June  17.  1963] 

Mr.  JcffTtcK  Claek  deU«r«d  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Once  again  we  are  called  upon  to  consider 
the  wrope  of  the  provision  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  declarea  that  "Congreaa  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of. .  .  ."  These  companion  case*  present  the 
issues  In  the  context  of  state  action  requir- 
ing thJit  schools  begin  each  day  with  readings 
from  the  Bible.  While  raising  the  basic 
questions  under  slightly  different  factual 
oltuatlons.  the  cases  permit  of  joint  treat- 
ment. In  light  of  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  of  our  cases  Interpreting 
and  applying  Its  requirements,  we  hold  that 
the  pncUcea  at  issue  and  the  laws  requiring 
them  are  unconstitutional  under  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause.  OS  applied  to  the  states 
through  the  Fourt«enth  Amendment. 

The  FacU  in  Each  Caie  No.  143.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  by  law.  34  Pa. 
Stat  S  15-1516.  as  amended.  Pub.  Law  1938 
(Supp.  i960)  Dec.  n.  1959.  requires  that  "At 
least  ten  versea  from  the  Holy  Bible  shall 
be  read,  without  comment,  at  the  opening 
of  each  public  school  on  each  school  day. 
Any  child  shall  be  excused  from  such  Bible 
reading,  or  attending  such  Bible  reading. 
upon  the  written  request  of  his  parents  or 
guardian"  The  Schempp  family,  husband 
and  wife  and  two  of  their  three  children, 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the 
statute,  contending  that  their  rtghte  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  are.  have  been,  and 


wUl  continue  to  be  violuted  unless  this 
statute  be  declared  ud  constitutional  as  vio- 
lative of  these  provisions  of  the  Pirat  Amend- 
ment. They  sought  to  enjoin  the  appellant 
school  district,  wherein  the  Schempp  chil- 
dren attend  school,  and  Ita  oOlcers  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
CommonweiiUh  from  conUnulug  lo  con- 
duct such  readings  and  recitation  of  the 
Lard's  Prayer  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
district  pursuant  to  the  statute.  A  three- 
Judge  statutory  District  Court  lor  the  East- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the 
statute  la  violative  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  as  applied 
to  the  States  by  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  .\mendnient  and  directed 
that  appropriate  Injunctive  relief  issue.  201 
F.  Supp.  fllS.'  On  appeal  by  the  District.  lU 
ofllclals  and  the  Superintendent,  under  38 
U.S.C.  i  1363.  we  noted  probable  Jurisdiction. 
371  U.S.  907. 

The  aps>ellees  Edward  Lewis  Schempp.  his 
wife  Sidney,  and  their  children,  Roger  and 
Donna,  are  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  are 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Qer- 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they,  as  well  as  another  son,  Ellory.  regularly 
attend  religious  services.  The  latter  was 
originally  a  party  but  having  graduated  from 
the  school  system  pendente  lite  was  volim- 
taxlly  dismissed  from  the  action.  The  other 
children  attend  the  Ablngton  Senior  High 
School,  which  U  a  pubhc  school  operated  by 
appellant  district. 

On  each  achool  day  at  the  Ablngton  Senior 
SUgh  School  between  6:15  and  8:30  ajn.. 
while  the  pupils  are  attending  their  home 
rooms  or  advisory  sections,  opening  exer- 
claea  are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  statute. 
The  exercises  are  broadcaet  into  each  room 
In  the  school  building  through  an  intercom- 
munications system  and  are  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  teacher  by  studenu 
attending  the  school's  radio  and  television 
workshop.  Selected  students  from  this 
course  gather  each  morning  In  the  school's 
workshop  studio  for  the  exercises,  which  In- 
clude readings  by  one  of  the  students  of  10 
verses  of  the  Holy  Bible,  broadcast  to  each 
room  In  the  building.  This  is  followed  by  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  likewise  over 
the  intercommunications  system,  but  also  by 
the  students  in  the  various  claaaroomB.  who 
are  asked  to  stand  and  Join  In  repeating  the 
prayer  In  unison.  The  exercises  are  closed 
with  the  flag  salute  and  such  pertinent  an- 
nouncements ai  are  of  mterest  to  the  stu- 
dents. Participation  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises, as  directed  by  the  statute.  Is  voluntary. 
The  student  reading  the  verses  from  the 
Bible  may  select  the  passages  and  read  from 
any  version  he  chooses,  although  the  only 
copies  furnished  by  the  school  are  the  King 
James  version,  copies  of  which  were  circu- 
lated to  each  teacher  by  the  school  district. 
During  the  period  in  which  the  exercisae 
have  lieen  oondufn«d  the  King  James,  the 
Douay  and  the  Revised  Standard  versions  of 
the  Bible  have  been  used,  as  well  as  the  Jew- 
ish Holy  Scriptures  There  are  no  prefatory 
statements,  no  questions  asked  or  solicited, 
no  comments  or  explanations  made  and  no 


Interpretations  given  at  or  during  the  exer- 
cise*. The  studenu  and  parent*  are  advised 
that  ibe  student  may  abaent  hlmaeU  from 
the  classroom  or,  should  he  elect  to  remain. 
not  participate  in  the  exercises. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  in  schools 
not  having  an  Intercommunications  system 
the  Bible  reading  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  were  conducted  by  the  home- 
room teacher.*  who  choee  the  text  of  the 
verses  and  read  them  herself  or  had  studenta 
read  them  In  rotation  or  by  volimteers.  Thla 
was  followed  by  a  standing  recitation  ot  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  together  with  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag  by  the  class  in  unison 
and  a  cloemg  announcement  of  routine 
school  Items  of  Interest. 

At  the  first  trial  Edward  Schempp  and  the 
children  testified  as  to  specific  rellgloua  doc- 
trmes  purveyed  by  a  literal  reading  of  the 
Bible  "which  were  contrary  to  the  raUglous 
beliefs  which  they  held  and  to  their  funlUal 
teaching."  177  P.  Supp.  398,  400.  The  chil- 
dren testified  thai  all  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  they  referred  were  read  to  them  at 
various  times  as  part  of  the  exercises.  Ed- 
ward Schempp  testified  at  the  second  trial 
that  he  bad  considered  having  Roger  and 
Donna  excused  from  attendance  at  the  ex- 
ercisea  but  decided  against  H  for  several  re*- 
5ons,  including  his  belief  that  the  childTMi's 
relationships  with  their  teachers  and  olaas- 
mates  would  be  adversely  affected.* 

"Dr.  Solomon  Grmyzel  testified  that  there 
were  marked  dlilerencee  between  the  Jewish 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  ChrUtlan  Holy  Bible, 
the  moat  obvious  of  which  was  the  absence 
nf  the  New  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Holy 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Grayasel  teetlfied  that  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  offensive  to 
Jewish  tradlUoo  and  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Jewlah  faith,  the  concept  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Ood  was  practically 
blasphemous.'  He  cited  instances  In  the  New 
Testament  which,  aasertedly,  were  not  only 
sectarian  In  nature  but  tended  to  bring  the 
Jews  into  ridicule  or  scorn.  Dr.  Orayzel  gave 
OS  his  expert  opinion  that  such  material  trooa 
the  New  Testament  could  be  explained  to 
Jewlah  children  In  such  a  way  as  to  do  no 
harm  to  them.  But  If  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  read   without  expl&nfttton. 


3  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  agslnst 
ReUglous  Assessments,  11  Wrttlnga  of  Madi- 
son 1S3.  at  186-186. 


>  The  action  was  brought  In  1958,  prior 
to  the  1959  amendment  of  %  15-1518  au- 
thorising a  child's  nonattendance  at  the 
exercises  upon  parental  requeet.  The  three- 
Judge  court  held  the  statute  and  the  prac- 
tices complained  of  unconstitutional  under 
both  the  Estabtlshment  Clause  and  the  Free 
Exercise  Clause,  177  F.  Supp.  398.  Pending 
appeal  to  this  Court  by  the  school  district, 
the  statute  was  so  amended,  and  we  vacated 
the  Judgment  and  remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings, 354  US.  298.  The  same  three-judge 
court  granted  appellees'  moUon  to  amend 
the  pleadings.  195  F.  Supp.  51B,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  amended  pleadings  and  rendered 
the  Judgment.  201  F.  Supp.  815,  from  which 
appeal  la  now  taken. 


■  The  sutute  as  amended  Imposes  no  pttn- 
alty  upon  a  teacher  refusing  to  obey  lt«  man- 
date. However,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
one  refusing  could  have  his  contract  of  em- 
ployment terminated  for  "Trlif ul  violation  of 
the  school  laws."  34  Pa.  Stat.  (Supp.  1000) 
t  11-1123. 

■  The  trial  court  sunmurijced  bis  tectUxMrn^ 
as  follows: 

"Edward  Schempp,  the  children's  {stber. 
testified  that  after  careful  oonaldwmtlon  be 
had  decided  that  he  should  not  have  Roger 
or  Donna  excused  from  attendance  at  theM 
morning  ceremonies.  Among  hla  reasons  were 
the  following.  He  said  that  he  thought  hla 
chUdren  would  be  labeled  as  "odd  balls"  * 
before  their  teachers  and  dasamates  erery 
school  day;  that  chUdren,  like  Roger's  and 
Donna's  classmates,  were  liable  'to  lump  aU 
particular  rellgloua  dUTerencefs]  or  rellgtona 
objections  (together)  sa  "atheism"  '  and  that 
today  the  word  'atheism'  Is  often  connect*d 
wltl\  'atheistic  communism,'  and  has  'very 
bad'  connotations,  such  as  'tin-American'  or 
'anti-Red.'  with  overtones  of  possible  Im- 
morality. Mr.  Schempp  pointed  out  that  due 
to  the  events  of  the  morning  exercises  fol- 
lowing In  rapid  succeaslon,  the  Bible  reading, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Flag  Salute,  and  tbe 
announcements,  excusing  bis  children  from 
the  Bible  reading  would  mean  that  probably 
they  would  miss  hearing  the  announoementa 
sD  important  to  children.  He  testified  also 
that  If  Roger  and  Donna  were  excused  from 
Bible  reading  they  woxild  have  to  stand  In 
the  hall  otitalde  their  'homeroom'  and  that 
this  carried  with  It  the  Imputation  of  pimlih- 
ment  for  bad  oonduot."  301  F.  Supp.,  at  818. 
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they  could  be,  and  In  bis  specific  experience 
with  children  Dr.  Grayzel  observed,  had  been, 
psychologically  harmful  to  the  child  and  had 
caused  a  divisive  force  within  the  social 
madia  of  the  school. 

'Dr.  Grayzel  also  testified  that  there  was 
significant  dllTerence  in  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  respective  Book  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Religions  in  that  Judaism  attaches 
DO  special  significance  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  per  j,e  and  that  tbe  Jewish  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ore  source  materials  to  be  studied.  But 
Dr.  Orayzel  did  state  that  nuiny  portions  of 
the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tained passages  ot  great  literary  and  moral 
value. 

"Dr.  Luther  A.  Welgle,  an  expert  witness 
for  the  defense,  testified  In  acme  detaU  as 
to  the  reasons  for  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed In  developing  the  King  James  and  the 
RevL<«d  Standard  Versions  of  Uie  Bible.  On 
direct  examination.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  that 
the  Bible  was  non-sectarian.  He  later  stated 
the  the  phra2>e  non -sectarian'  meant  to  him 
nonaectarlan  within  the  Christian  faiths.  Dr. 
Welgle  stated  that  his  definition  of  the  Holy 
Bible  woxild  include  the  Jewish  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  stated  that  the  Holy  Bible' 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  New 
Testament.  He  stated  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment 'conveyed  the  message  of  Christians.' 
In  his  opinion,  reading  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  New  Testament  would 
be  a  sectarian  pracUce.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  that 
the  Bible  was  of  great  moral,  historical  and 
literary  value.  This  la  conceded  by  all  parties 
and  la  alao  the  view  of  the  court."  177  F. 
Supp.  398.  401-402. 

The  trial  court.  In  striking  down  the  prac- 
tices and  the  statute  requiring  them,  made 
specific  findings  of  fact  that  the  children's 
attendance  at  Ablngton  Senior  High  School 
U  compulsory  and  that  the  practice  of  read- 
ing 10  verses  from  the  Bible  Is  also  cocnpeUed 
by  law.  It  also  found  that: 

'"The  reading  of  the  verses,  even  without 
comment,  poeseaees  a  devotional  and  reli- 
gious character  and  constitutes  in  effect  a 
religious  observance.  The  devotional  and 
religious  nature  of  the  morning  exercises  Is 
made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  reading  Is  followed  Inunedlately  by 
a  recital  in  unison  by  the  pupils  of  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  fact  that  some  pupils, 
or  theoretically  all  pupils,  might  be  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  exercises  does  not 
mitigate  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony for  .  .  .  Section  1516  .  .  .  luieqiilvo- 
cally  requires  the  exercises  to  be  held  every 
school  day  in  every  school  In  the  Common- 
wealth. The  exercises  are  held  In  the  school 
buildings  and  perforce  are  conducted  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  local  school  au- 
thorities and  during  school  sessions.  Since 
the  statute  requires  the  reading  of  the  'Holy 
Bible.'  the  Christian  document,  the  prac- 
tice .  .  .  prefera  the  Christian  religion.  The 
record  demonstrates  that  It  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  .  .  .  the  Commonwealth  ...  to  In- 
troduce a  religious  ceremony  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth."  310  F.  Supp., 
at  819. 

No.  119.  In  1906  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mlasloners  of  Baltimore  City  adopted  a  rtile 
pursuant  to  Art.  77,  |  303  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland.  Th^  rule  provided  for  the 
holding  of  opening  exercises  In  the  schools 
of  the  dty  consisting  primarily  of  the  "read- 
ing, without  comment,  of  a  chapter  In  the 
Holy  Bible  and/or  tbe  use  of  tbe  Lord's 
Prayer."  Tbe  petitioners.  Mr?.  Madalyn  Mur- 
ray and  her  wn,  WUUam  J.  Murray,  m,  are 
both  professed  atheists.  Following  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  have  the  respondent 
school  board  rescind  the  rule  this  suit  was 
filed  for  mandamus  to  compel  Its  rescission 
and  cancellation.  It  was  alleged  that  Wil- 
liam was  a  student  in  a  pubic  school  of  tbe 
city  and  Mrs.  Murray,  his  mother,  was  a  tax- 
payer therein;  that  It  was  the  practice  under 
tbe  rule  to  have  a  reading  on  each  ■ebool 
morning  from  the  King  James  vsralon  of  tiia 


Bible;  that  ai  petitioners'  insistence  the  rule 
was  amended  *  to  permit  children  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  exercise  on  request  of  the 
parent  and  that  William  had  been  excused 
pursuant  thereto;  that  nevertheless  the  rule 
as  amended  was  in  violation  of  the  pett- 
Uouers'  rights  "to  freedom  of  religion  under 
the  Firot  and  Fourteenth  Amendments"  and 
in  violation  of  "the  principle  of  separation 
between  church  and  state,  contained  therein. 
.  .  ."  Tbe  petition  particularized  the  peti- 
tioners' atheistic  beliefs  and  stated  that  the 
rule,  as  practiced,  violated  their  rights  "In 
that  it  threatens  their  religious  liberty  by 
placing  a  premium  on  belief  as  against  non- 
beilef  and  subjects  their  freedom  of  oon- 
sclence  to  the  rule  ot  the  majority:  It  pro- 
noimces  belief  In  Qod  as  the  source  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  equating  these 
values  with  religious  values,  and  thereby 
renders  sinister,  ailen  and  suspect  the  beliefs 
and  Ideals  of  .  .  .  Petitioners,  promoting 
doubt  and  question  of  their  morality,  good 
citisenship  and  good  faith." 

The  respondents  demurred  and  tbe  trial 
court.  rec43gnl2lng  that  tbe  demurrer  ad- 
mitted all  faots  well  pleaded,  sustained  It 
without  leave  to  amend.  Tbe  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed,  the  majority  of 
tour  Justices  holding  the  exercise  not  Ln  vio- 
lation of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, with  three  Justices  dissenting.  328 
Md.  239,  179  A.  3d  398.  We  granted  oerUorart 
371  US.  809. 

□ 

It  Is  true  that  religion  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  our  history  and  government. 
As  we  said  in  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U£.  431. 
434  (1963),  "The  history  of  man  Is  Ins^w- 
rabie  from  tbe  history  of  religion.  And  .  .  . 
since  the  beginning  of  that  history  many 
people  have  devoutly  believed  that  'More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of.'  "  In  Zorach  v.  Clstuon, 
343  CS.  306,  313  (1953),  we  gave  specific 
recogmtloQ  to  the  proposition  that  "[v]e  are 
a  religious  people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being."  The  fact  that  tbe 
Founding  Fathers  believed  devotedly  that 
there  was  a  God  and  that  the  imallenable 
rights  of  man  were  rooted  in  Him  Is  clearly 
evidenced  in  their  vrrltlngs,  from  tbe  May- 
fiower  Compact  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 
ThU  backgroimd  Is  evidenced  today  In  our 
public  life  through  the  continuance  in  our 
oaths  of  office  from  the  Presidency  to  tbe 
Alderman  of  the  final  supplication.  "So  help 
me  God."  LUcewlse  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress provides  through  Its  Chaplain  an  open- 
ing prayer,  and  the  sessions  of  this  Court  are 
declared  open  by  the  crier  in  a  short  cere- 
mony, the  final  phrase  of  which  invokes  the 
grace  of  Cod.  Again,  there  are  such  mani- 
festations in  our  military  forces,  where  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  under  the  restrictions 
of  military  service  wish  to  engage  in  volun- 
tary wcffshlp.  Indeed,  only  last  year  an  of- 
ficial sur\'ey  of  tbe  country  indicated  that 
64%  of  our  people  have  church  member- 
ship. Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  48  (S3d  ed.  1963).  whUe  leas 
than  3%  {Mntfeas  no  ndlglon  whatever. 
Id.,  at  p.  46.  It  can  be  truly  said,  therefore, 
that  today,  as  In  tbe  beginning,  our  national 
life  reflects  a  religious  s>eopie  who,  in  tbe 
words  of  Madison,  are   "eameertly  praying, 


as  ...  in  duty  bound,  tbat  tbe  Supreme 
Lawgiver  of  tbe  Umvcrse  .  .  .  guide  them 
into  every  measure  which  may  be  worthy  of 
bis  .  .  .  blee&lng.  .  .  ."  Memorial  and  Re- 
monstrance Against  Religion  Assessments. 
quoted  in  £t;er«on  v.  Board  of  Education.  330 
UJS.  1.  71-73  (1947)  (Appendix  to  dissenting 
opinion  of  RatSedge,  J.  > , 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  reUglon 
has  been  so  identified  with  our  history  and 
government  tbat  religious  freedom  la  not 
likewise  as  strongly  imbedded  In  our  public 
and  private  life.  Nothing  but  tbe  mo«  tell- 
ing of  personal  experience  in  religious  per- 
secution suffered  by  our  forebears,  see  £i>er- 
scm  V.  Board,  of  Education,  supra,  at  8-11, 
could  have  planted  our  belief  In  liberty  of 
religious  opinion  any  more  deeply  In  our 
heritage.  It  is  true  that  this  liberty  fre- 
quently was  not  realized  by  the  colonists,  but 
this  Is  readily  accountable  to  their  close  ttss 
to  the  Mother  Country.*  However,  the  views 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  preceded  by  Roger 
Williams"  came  to  t>c  incorporated  not  only 
In  the  Federal  Constituuon  but  likewise  m 
those  of  most  of  our  States.  This  freedom 
to  worship  wag  indispensable  in  a  country 
whose  people  came  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  and  brougbt  with  them  a  diversity 
or  religious  opinion.  Today  authorities  list 
S3  separate  religious  bodies,  each  with  mem- 
berslUpe  exceeding  50.000.  existing  ^m""B  our 
people,  as  well  as  innumerable  smaller 
groups.  Bureau  of  Census,  op.  cit.,  supra, 
at  4fi-47. 

ta 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Minor  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati.'  Judge  Ai- 
pbonzo  Taft.  father  of  the  revered  Chief  Jus- 
tice, m  an  unpublished  opinion  stated  the 
Ideal  of  our  people  as  to  religious  freedom  as 
one  of  "absolute  equality  tiefore  tbe  law  of 
iitl  religious  opinions  and  sects.  .  .  ■" 

"The  goverzmient  Is  neutral,  and,  while 
protecting  all.  It  prefers  none,  and  It  dis- 
psfAges  none." 

Before  examining  this  "neutral"  po&ition 
m  which  the  Establishment  and  Free  Exer- 
cise Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  place 
our  government  It  Is  well  tbat  we  discuss  the 
reach  of  the  Amendment  under  the  cases  of 
this  Court. 

First,  this  court  has  decisively  aetuad  tbat 
the  First  Amendment's  mandate  tbat  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tbe  free 


*  The  rule  as  amended  provides  as  follows: 
"Opening  Exercise.  Each  school  either  col- 
lectively or  in  classes,  shall  be  opened  by 
tbe  reading,  without  comment,  of  a  chapter 
in  the  Holy  Bible  and.'or  the  use  of  tiie 
Lord's  Prayer.  Tbe  Douay  version  may  be 
used  by  those  pupils  who  prefer  It.  Appro- 
priate patriotic  exercises  should  be  held  as 
a  part  of  the  general  opening  exercise  of  the 
school  or  class.  Any  child  shall  be  excused 
from  participating  In  tbe  opening  exercises 
or  from  attending  the  opening  exerelsas  upon 
written  request  of  bis  parent  or  guardian." 


=  There  were  established  churches  In  at 
least  eight  of  the  original  colonies,  and  vari- 
ous degrees  of  religious  support  In  others  as 
late  as  tbe  Revolutionary  War.  See  Engel  v. 
Vttalf,  tupra.  at  423.  n.  10. 

■  "There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  wllb 
many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whoee  weal 
and  woe  Is  common,  and  Is  a  true  picture  of 
a  commonwealth,  or  human  combination, 
or  society.  It  both  fallen  out  sometimes, 
tbat  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews  and 
Turks,  may  be  embarked  m  one  ship;  upon 
which  supposal.  I  sfDrm  that  all  the  liberty 
of  conscience  I  ever  pleaded  for.  turns  upon 
these  two  hinges,  tbat  none  of  tbe  Papists, 
Protestants.  Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come 
to  the  ship's  prayers  or  w(vshlp.  nor  com- 
pelled from  their  own  particular  prayers  or 
worship.  If  they  practice  any." 

'Superior  Court  of  Cindnnatl,  February 
1870.  ITie  opinion  is  not  reported  but  is 
published  under  the  title.  The  Bible  In  the 
Common  Schools  ( Cincinnati ;  Robert  Clarke 
St  Co.  1870).  Judge  Tsfc's  views,  expressed 
in  dissent,  prevailed  on  appeal.  See  Board 
of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Miner.  23  Ohio 
St.  311,  253  (1872),  In  whlcb  tbe  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  held  tbat : 

"The  great  bulk  of  human  affairs  and  hu- 
man interesu  Is  left  by  any  free  government 
to  individual  enterprise  and  individual  ac- 
tion. Bellglon  is  eminently  one  of  these 
interests,  lying  outside  tbe  true  and  legiti- 
mate province  of  govemmant." 
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exucLM  tbereol"  h*5  b««D  mada  wholly  ftp- 
plioAOle  to  tlw  states  by  the  Pourteentb 
Amendmuit.  T»Mtj-Uir«e  re«ra  ago  In 
CanluMi;  V.  Connarticuf,  310  VJB.  J»9.  303 
O940),  Uaia  Coun,  tlirougb  Air.  Juatloe 
Roberts,  said: 

"The  luJuJaaieatiLl  coucepl  ol  liberty  em- 
b«li«l  La  that  iFouiteealhJ  Amendment  em- 
braces the  Ubertles  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  declares 
that  Congress  shall  mate  no  Uw  respecting 
an  estabUsliment  ol  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  iree  eierclse  thereol.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  tendered  the  legislatures  ol 
me  states  as  Incompetent  as  Congraas  to  en- 
act such  laws. . . ."  ' 

in  a  series  or  cases  since  CoitliKll  the  Court 
has  repeatedly  reaSlrmed  that  doctrine,  and 
we  do  so  now.  ifu,-duck  v.  Pcnruytvana.  319 
U3  105. 108  t  IMS ) ;  i'terson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
ction, tupra;  lUxnou  ez  rel.  McCoUum  » 
Board  o/  Educolion,  333  OS.  203,  aiO-ail 
(l»4a);  ZoracA  ».  CUtuxm,  supra:  McOotcan 
».  Uarglajut.  ssa  CS.  430  (1861);  Torauo  v. 
Wottans.  387  U.a.  488  (1»81);  and  Ingcl  v. 
Viials,  supra. 

Second,  this  Court  has  rejected  unaqulvo- 
ciUy  the  contention  that  the  establishment 
clause  lorblds  only  governmental  prelerence 
or  one  religion  over  another.  Almost  20 
yeirs  sgo  In  tvtram,  supra,  at  IS.  the  Court 
said  that  -Inlelther  a  staM  nor  the  Federal 
government  can  «et  up  a  church.  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all 
religions,  or  prerer  one  religion  over  another." 
And  Mr.  Jusuce  Jackson,  dissenting,  agreed: 
There  la  no  answer  to  the  propoelUon  .  .  . 
that  the  eOect  oJ  the  religious  freedom 
-Uiieadment  to  our  Constitution  was  to  take 
every  lomi  of  propagauon  of  religion  out  of 
the  realm  of  ^hmg*  which  could  be  dlrecuy  or 
InOirecUi  bo  UiSdc  public  business  and 
thereby  be  supported  In  whole  or  In  part  at 
taipayeii'  cxpcuie  .  .  -  This  Ireenom  was 
aiM  in  the  BUI  of  Rlgbu  becauae  It  was  ant 
In  the  forefathers'  mlnda;  It  was  aat  forth  m 
absolute  terms,  and  lu  strength  la  lu  ngld- 
Ity."  /d.  at  36. 

Further.  Mr.  Justice  Butledge,  lolned  by 
juitlc»  Frankfurter.  Jackaon  and  Burton, 
declared 


interpretation  In  caeea  of  thla  Court,  seam 
entirely  untenable  and  of  value  only  aa  aca- 
damlo  exerdsea. 

IT 

The  interrelationship  of  the  BstablUh- 
ment  and  the  Free  Eierclae  Clauses  wa« 
nm  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberta 
few  the  Court  in  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut. 
supra,  at  303.  where  It  was  said  that  their 
•Inhibition  of  legulatlon"  bad  "a  double 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand.  It  foreataUl  oom- 
puuion  by  law  of  the  acceptance  of  any 
creed  or  the  practice  or  any  form  of  wor- 
ship. Freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom 
to  adhere  to  such  religious  organlaanon  or 
form  of  worship  as  the  Individual  may 
choose  cannot  be  restricted  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  safeguards  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  chosen  form  of  religion.  Thu« 
the  Amendment  embraces  two  concepts — 
freedom  to  believe  and  freedom  to  act.  The 
aril  IS  absolute  but.  m  the  nature  of  things. 
the  second  cannot  b«." 

A  half  dozen  years  later  in  ^person  v. 
Board  o/  iducation,  supra,  at  14-15.  this 
Court,  through  Mr.  Joanca  BtacK,  stated 
that  the  "scope  of  the  First  Amendment  .  ,  . 
was  designed  forever  to  suppress"  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  the  prohibition  of 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  In  short,  the  Court 
held  Uiat  the  Amendment  "requires  the  state 
to  be  a  neutral  In  Its  reutlons  with  groups 
of  religious  believers  and  non-believers;  It 
does  not  require  the  state  to  be  their  sd- 
versary.  State  power  Is  no  more  to  be  used 
so  as  to  handicap  religions  than  It  Is  to 
favor  them."  Id.,  at  18. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Jackson.  In  dliaent.  de- 
clared that  public  schools  are  organized  "on 
the  premise  that  secular  education  can  be 
Isolated  from  all  religious  teaching  so  that 
the  ichc»l  can  Inculcate  all  needed  temporal 
knowledge  and  also  maintain  a  strict  and 
lofty  neutrality  as  to  religion  The  assump- 
tion Is  that  after  the  Individual  has  been  In- 
structed la  worldly  wisdom  he  will  be  better 
atted  to  choose  his  religion.''  Ji..  at  23-24. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  four  dissenters,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge.  agreed 
that 

■Our    constitutional    policy  ....  IDl 
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records    some    dark 


The  t  First  1  Amendinein.'8  purpoM  WM  not     ^^j  ^j^^y  u^g  v&lue  or  necessity  for  rellgloiu 


to  lUlke  mereiy  at  ibe  offlcial  eeiAbilshmant 
of  a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion.  ouUawlng 
only  a  rormal  relation  eucii  aa  Had  prevaUed 
in  England  and  eonie  of  the  Colonies.  Neo- 
casarUy  it  was  to  uproot  all  such  relaUon- 
■hipe.  But  the  object  was  broader  than  sep- 
aratuig  church  and  state  in  thlfl  narrow 
seoAe.  It  wBfi  to  create  a  complete  and  p«r- 
maneut  aeparaUon  of  the  epherea  of  rellgloua 
acUvity  and  cirU  authority  by  comprehen- 
sively (oa-btdamg  every  lorm  of  public  aid  or 
■upport  for  religion."  id.,  at  81-33. 

The  aame  conclusion  haa  been  firmly  malu- 
tainad  ever  since  that  ume,  eee  liUnoit  ex 
-el.  bicCvUum,  iup-a.  at  pp.  ilO-Sll;  Mc 
Govian  t.  Maryland,  tupra,  at  443-448:  Tof- 
cato  V.  Waiktnj.  »upro,  at  4e3-t»3.  4»6.  and 
wc  reafflrm  It. 

While  none  of  the  parUee  to  etthflr  o* 
th«c  caea  haa  questioned  these  baelc  OOD- 
clUBlona  of  the  Court,  both  of  which  ha« 
been  long  eatabiuhed.  recogniaed  and  con- 
slsx«ollT  reaffirmed,  others  continue  U  q»ie«- 
tlon  their  history,  logic  and  efficacy.  Buch 
contentions.  In  the  light  of  the  oonsUt«nt 


■  Application  to  the  SUt«s  of  other  clauses 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment  obtained  eTen 
before  Canticell.  Almost  40  years  ago  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  Oitlow  v.  New 
York,  268  U3  663.  6M  (1935).  Mr.  Justice 
Sanford  said:  "Tor  present  purposes  we  may 
fcnd  do  saaume  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
o'  the  press— which  are  protected  by  the 
Plrst  Amendment  from  abridgement  by  Con- 
gress^-are  among  the  fundamental  personal 
rights  and  liberties*  protected  by  the  Due 
Process  Olanee  of  trie  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment troia  imfMlnaent  by  tbe  sutee." 


training,  leaching  or  observance.  Rather  It 
secures  their  free  exercise.  But  to  that  end 
It  does  deny  that  the  state  can  undertake 
or  sustain  them  in  any  form  or  degree.  For 
this  reason  the  sphere  of  religious  activity, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Mcular  intellec- 
tual liberties,  has  been  given  the  two-fold 
protection  and,  as  the  stale  cannot  forbid, 
neither  can  It  perform  or  aid  in  performing 
the  religious  function.  The  dual  prohibition 
makes  that  function  altogether  private."  Id., 
at  B2. 

Only  one  year  later  the  Court  was  asked 
to  reconsider  snd  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
these  cases  In  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  Wis  argued  that  -hlstoncaUy  the 
PUat  Amendment  was  intended  to  forbid 
only  government  preference  of  one  religion 
over  another  ....  In  addition  they  a£k  that 
we  distinguish  or  overrule  our  holding  m  the 
Everion  case  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
tnent  made  the  •establishment  of  religion' 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  applicable  aa 
a  prohibition  against  the  States."  333  U.S. 
at  an.  The  Court,  with  Mr.  Justice  Beed 
alone  dissenting,  was  unable  to  "accept 
elLher  of  these  contentions."  Ibid.  Mr.  JusUce 
Frankfurter,  Joined  by  Justices  Jackson, 
Rutledge  and  Burton,  wrou  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  scholarly  concurrence  in  which 
ha  said  that  "[8]eparaUon  Is  a  requirement 
to  abstain  from  fusing  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  of  religious  secU.  not  merely  to 
treat  them  all  equaUy."  M..  at  337.  Con- 
tinuing, he  stated  that: 

"The  Constitution  .  .  .  prohibited  the  gov- 
ernment common  to  all  from  becoming  em- 
broiled, however  innocently,  in  the  destruc- 
tive reUgtoas  ooDfUcta  of  which  tbe  histtiry 


of    even    this    country 
pages,  "id.,  at  338. 

In  1963  in  Zorach  v.  Clauton,  tfvpro.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  for  the  Court  reiterated: 

'There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  thftt 
the  First  Amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  Church  and  State  should  be  separated. 
Aud  so  far  83  interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise' of  religion  and  an  'eetablUhment'  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  tbe  scope  of  its  coverage 
permits  no  exception;  the  prohibition  Is  Ab- 
solute. The  First  Amendment,  however,  does 
not  say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there 
shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and  SUte. 
Rather,  it  studiously  deflnes  tbe  manner,  the 
^>ecLAc  ways,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cert or  union  or  dependency  one  on  tbe 
other.  That  Is  the  common  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter." 343  V£..  at  313. 

And  then  In  1961  In  McGowan  v.  Maryland 
and  In  Totcoao  v.  WaDcina  each  of  these  oaaes 
was  discussed  and  approved.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  m  UcOowan,  for  a  unanlmoua  Court 
on  this  point,  laid : 

"But,  the  First  Amendment,  In  Ite  final 
form,  did  not  simply  bar  a  congressional  en- 
actment tstabliMhxng  a  church;  it  forbade  all 
laws  respecting  on  establishment  of  religion. 
Thus  this  Court  has  given  the  Amendment  a 
broad  interpretaUon  ...  In  the  Light  of  lU 
history  and  the  evils  It  was  designed  forever 
to  suppress.  .  .  .'"  3M  U£..  at  441-443. 

And  Mb.  JiTSTXCB  Black  for  the  Court  In 
Torcoso,  without  dissent  but  with  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Harlan  concurring  In  the 
result,  used  this  language: 

"We  repeat  and  again  reafflrm  that  neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Oovernment  can  con- 
stitutionally force  a  person  'to  profess  a  be- 
Uef  or  disbelief  In  any  religion.'  Neither  can 
constitutionally  pass  laws  or  impose  require- 
ments which  aid  all  religions  as  against  non- 
beUevers,  and  neither  can  aid  those  religions 
based  on  a  belief  In  the  existence  of  Ood 
as  against  those  religions  foimded  on  dllTer- 
ent  beUefs.-  367  VJB.,  at  496. 

Finally,  In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  only  last  year. 
these  principles  were  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  Court  without  the  citation 
of  a  single  cose  and  over  the  sole  dissent  of 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  reaffirmed  tbem.  Tbe 
Court  found  the  as-word  prayer  used  in 
"New  York's  program  of  dally  classroom  in- 
vocation of  Qod's  blessings  as  prescribed  In 
the  RegenU'  prayer  ...  (to  be]  a  rellgloua 
activity."  370  VB..  at  434.  It  held  that  "It 
Is  no  i>art  of  the  bualneaa  of  government 
to  compose  official  prayers  for  any  group  ol 
tbe  American  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of 
a  religious  program  carried  on  by  tbe  gov- 
ernment." Id.,  at  435.  In  discussing  the 
reach  of  the  Establishment  and  Free  Kxerclse 
Clauses  of  tbe  First  Amendment  the  Court 
said: 

"Although  these  two  clauses  may  in  eer- 
Tain  Instances  overlap,  they  forbid  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  governmental  encroach- 
ment upon  religious  freedom.  The  Estab- 
lishment Clause,  unlike  the  Free  Bzerclae 
Clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any  showing 
of  direct  governmental  compulsion  and  ts 
violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
wtabltah  an  official  religion  whether  thoee 
laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  non-obeervlng 
individuals  or  not.  This  la  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  laws  officially  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  wonblp  do  not  In- 
volve coercion  of  suidi  indlvlduala.  When 
tbe  power,  prestige  and  Onandal  support  of 
government  is  placed  behind  a  particular 
religious  belief,  the  indirect  coercive  pres- 
sure upon  religious  minorities  to  omform  to 
the  prevalUng  officially  approved  reUgtoo  Is 
plain."  id.,  at  430-431. 

And  In  further  elaboration  tbe  Court 
found  that  the  "Qrst  and  most  immediate 
purpose  I  of  the  Batabllsbmant  Clause  | 
rested  on  a  belief  that  a  union  of  govem- 
ment  and  religion  tends  to  destroy  govem- 
meat  and  to  degrade  reUglon."  M.,  at  491. 
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When  government,  the  Court  said.  alUea  Itaelf 
with  one  particular  form  of  rehglon,  tbe 
Inevitable  result  Is  that  it  incura  "the  hatred, 
disrespect  and  even  contempt  of  those  who 
held  contrary  beliefs."  Ibid. 

V 

T^e  wholesome  "neutrality"  of  which  this 
Court's  cases  speak  thiu  stems  from  a  recog- 
nition of  tbe  teachings  of  history  that  power- 
ful sects  or  groups  might  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  governmental  and  religious  func- 
tions or  a  concert  or  dependency  of  one  upon 
the  other  to  the  end  that  official  support 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  would 
be  placed  behind  the  tenets  of  one  or  of  all 
orthodoxies.  This  the  EstabUahment  Clause 
prohibits.  And  a  further  reason  for  neutral- 
ity Is  found  in  the  Free  Exercise  Clause, 
which  recognizes  the  value  of  rellglotis  train- 
ing, teaching  and  observance  and.  more  par- 
Ucuiarly.  the  right  of  every  person  to  freely 
choose  his  own  course  with  reference  thereto, 
free  of  any  compulsion  from  the  state.  This 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause  guarantees.  Thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  clauses  may  over- 
lap. As  we  have  indicated,  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  has  been  directly  considered  by 
this  Court  eight  times  in  the  past  score  of 
years  and,  with  only  one  Justice  dissenting 
on  the  point.  It  has  consistently  held  that 
tbe  clause  withdrew  all  legislative  power  re- 
specting religious  belief  or  the  expression 
thereof.  The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
what  are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect 
of  the  enactment?  If  either  is  the  advance- 
ment or  inhibition  of  religion  then  the  «n- 
nctment  exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
as  clrcumKrlbed  hy  the  Constitution.  Tbat 
is  to  say  that  to  withstand  the  strictures 
of  the  Establishment  Clause  there  must  be  a 
secular  legislative  ptirpose  and  a  primary  ef- 
fect that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  re- 
ligion Xverton  v.  Foard  of  Education,  supra; 
HcGotcan  v.  Maryland,  mpra.  at  443.  The 
Free  Exercise  Clause,  likewise  considered 
many  times  here,  withdraws  from  legislative 
power,  state  and  federal,  the  exertion  of  any 
restraint  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  secure  religious  liberty  In  the 
individual  by  prohibiting  any  Invaalons 
thereof  by  civil  authority.  Hence  It  Is  neces- 
sary In  a  free  exercise  case  for  one  to  show 
the  coercive  effect  of  the  enactment  as  It  op- 
erates against  him  in  the  practice  of  hla  re- 
ligion. The  distinction  between  the  two 
clauses  Is  apparent — a  violation  of  tbe  Free 
Exercise  Clause  is  predicated  on  coercion 
while  the  Establishment  Clause  violation 
need  not  be  so  attended. 

Applying  the  BBtabllshment  Clause  princi- 
ples to  tbe  cases  at  bar  we  find  that  tbe 
States  are  requiring  the  selection  and  read- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  school  day  of 
verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation 
of  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  by  tbe  students  in  uni- 
son. These  exercises  are  prescribed  as  part 
of  the  currlcular  activities  of  students  who 
are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  They 
are  held  In  tbe  school  buildings  under  tbe 
supervision  and  with  the  participation  of 
teachers  employed  in  those  schools.  None 
of  these  factors,  other  than  compulsory 
school  attendance,  was  present  in  the  pro- 
gram upheld  m  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  The  trial 
court  In  No.  143  haa  found  that  such  an 
openlne  exercise  le  a  religious  ceremony  and 
was  Intended  by  the  State  to  be  so.  We 
agree  with  tbe  trial  oourfs  findings  aa  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  exerdsea.  Given 
that  finding  tbe  exerdsea  and  the  law  re- 
quiring Tbem  ore  in  violation  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause. 

There  Is  no  such  specific  finding  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  exerdsee  In  No.  1 19, 
and  the  State  contends  (as  does  the  State  In 
No.  143)  that  the  program  Is  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend Its  benefits  to  all  public  school  children 
without  regard  to  their  religious  belief.  In- 
cluded within  Its  secular  purposea.  It  says, 
arc  the  promotion  of  moral  values,  the  con- 
tradiction to  the  materialistic  trends  of  otir 


times,  the  perpetuation  of  our  Institutions 
and  the  teaching  of  literature.  "Hie  case 
came  up  on  demurrer,  of  course,  to  a  peti- 
tion which  alleged  that  the  uniform  practice 
under  the  rule  had  been  to  read  from  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  and  tbat 
tbe  exercise  wee  sectarian.  The  abort  an- 
swer, therefore.  Is  that  the  rellgloua  charac- 
ter of  the  exercise  was  admitted  by  the  State. 
But  even  If  Its  purpose  ts  not  strictly  reli- 
gious. It  16  sought  to  be  accompUahed 
through  readings,  without  comment,  from 
the  Bible.  Surely  tbe  place  of  the  Bible  as 
an  instrument  of  religion  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  the  State's  recognition  of  the  per- 
vading religious  character  of  the  ceremony  Is 
evident  from  the  rule's  specific  permission 
of  the  alternative  use  of  the  Catholic  Douay 
version  as  well  as  the  recent  amendment  per- 
mitting nonattendnnce  at  the  exercises. 
None  of  tbeae  factors  Is  consistent  with  tbe 
contention  that  the  Bible  is  here  used  either 
as  an  Instrument  for  nonrellglous  moral  in- 
spiration or  as  a  reference  for  the  teaching 
of  secular  subjects. 

The  conclusion  follows  that  In  both  oases 
the  laws  require  religious  exercises  and  such 
exerclEes  are  being  conducted  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  appellees  and  peti- 
tioners.* Nor  are  theee  required  exerolaea 
niltlgated  by  the  fact  that  Individual  stu- 
dents may  absent  themselves  upon  parental 
request,  for  that  fact  furnishes  no  defense 
to  a  claim  of  unconstitutionality  under  the 
Establishment  Clause.  See  Enffel  v.  Vita2f. 
ntpra.  at  430.  Further.  It  is  no  defense  to 
urge  tbat  the  rellgloua  practices  here  may 
be  relatively  minor  encroachmente  on  the 
First  Amendment.  The  breach  of  neutrality 
that  is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too 
soon  become  a  raging  torrent  and.  In  tbe 
words  of  Madison,  "It  ts  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties."  Me- 
morial and  Remonstrance  Against  Rellgloua 
Assessments,  quoted  In  Elverson,  itupra,  at 
65. 

It  Is  Insisted  tbat  imless  these  religious  ex- 
ercises are  permitted  a  "religion  of  secular- 
ism" Is  establtsbed  In  the  schools.  We  agree 
of  course  that  the  State  may  not  establish  a 
"rellf^lon  of  secularism"  In  the  sense  of  af- 
firmatively opposing  or  showing  hostility  to 
religion,  thus  "preferring  those  who  believe 
in  no  religion  over  those  who  do  believe." 
Zorach  V.  Claujon.  supra,  at  814.  We  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  this  decision  In  any 
sense  has  that  effect.  In  addition.  It  might 
well  be  said  tbat  one's  education  is  not  com- 
plete without  a  study  of  comparative  reli- 
gion or  the  history  of  religion  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  tbe  advancement  of  clvlllxatlon. 
It  certainly  may  be  said  tbat  tbe  Bible  ts 
worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and  historic 
qualities.  Nothing  we  have  said  here  indi- 
cates that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  religion, 
when  presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  eecu- 


"  It  goee  ¥dthout  aaylng  that  the  laws  and 
practices  Involved  here  can  be  challenged 
only  by  persons  having  standing  to  com- 
plain. But  the  requirements  for  standing 
to  challenge  state  action  under  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause,  unlike  those  relating 
to  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  do  not  in- 
clude proof  that  particular  religious  free- 
doms are  Infringed.  McGowan  v.  Marf- 
land,  supra,  at  430-430.  The  parties  here 
are  school  children  and  their  parenta. 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  laws  and 
practlcefi  against  which  their  complaints  are 
directed  These  Interests  surely  suffice  to  give 
tbe  parties  standing  to  complain.  See  Sni/le 
V.  Vitale,  supra.  Cf.  JfcCoZfum  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, supra;  Kverson  v.  Board  of  Sduoa- 
tion,  supra.  Compare  Dor  emus  v.  Board  of 
EducaHon.  343  TT.S.  439  (1962),  which  In- 
volved the  same  substantive  issues  presented 
here.  The  appeal  was  there  dismissed  upon 
tbe  graduation  of  tbe  school  child  mrolvad 
and  because  of  the  appellants'  tallut*  to 
eetabllsb  standing  as  taxpaTera. 


lar  program  of  education,  may  not  be  effected 
consistent  with  the  FTrst  Amendment.  But 
the  exercises  here  do  not  fall  into  those  cate- 
gories. They  are  religious  exerdsee.  required 
by  the  States  In  violation  of  the  command 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment  that  the  Oorem- 
ment  maintain  strict  neutrality,  neither  aid- 
ing nor  oppoctng  religion. 

Finally,  we  cannot  accept  that  the  concept 
of  neutrality,  which  does  not  permit  a  State 
to  require  a  religious  exercise  even  with  tbe 
consent  of  the  majority  of  those  affected, 
collides  with  the  majority's  right  to  free 
exercise  of  religion."  While  the  Free  Exer- 
cise Clause  clearly  prohlblta  the  use  of  state 
action  to  deny  the  rights  of  free  exerd<e  to 
ant/one.  It  has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
could  use  the  machinery  of  the  State  to  prac- 
tice Its  t>ellefs.  Such  a  contention  was  effec- 
tively answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  for 
the  Court  In  West  Vir^nta  Board  of  Eduea- 
tion  V.  Bamette.  319  TJ-B.  834.  838  f  1»43^  : 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  BUI  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  eubjeets  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controvert,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offl- 
rlBls  and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles 
to  be  applied  by  the  courta.  One's  right 
to  .  .  .  freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted 
to  vote;  they  depend  on  tbe  outcome  of  no 
electlona." 

The  place  of  religion  in  our  eodety  Is  on 
exalted  one.  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual  heart 
and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recognise 
through  bitter  experience  that  It  la  not 
within  the  power  of  government  to  Invade 
that  dtadel.  whether  Itfl  purpose  or  effect  be 
to  aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In 
the  relationship  between  man  and  rrllelon. 
tbe  State  la  firmly  committed  to  a  poeltlon 
of  neutrality.  Though  the  aoplleatlon  of 
that  rule  requires  Interpretation  of  a  deli- 
cate sort,  tbe  rule  Itself  la  clearly  and  con- 
claely  stated  In  the  wwrds  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Applying  that  role  to  the  facts 
of  these  cases,  we  affirm  the  ludgment  In  No. 
143.  In  No.  119.  the  Judgment  Is  rererwd 
and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Aooeals  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  this  opinion. 

f  f  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EavTN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  mnch  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  my  consIderBd 
Interpretation  of  the  majority  opinion  In 
the  EnjEle  case,  and  the  majority  opinion  to 
the  Schempp  case  arc  shared  bv  others. 

One  of  tbe  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  In 
the  United  States  is  PhTlltp  B.  Kuriand.  who 
Is  professor  of  law  at  the  Law  school  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  I  have  followed  tbe 
legal  writings  of  Profe>8«or  Kuriand  for  some 
years,  and  I  have  found  them  to  be  sound, 
and  I  have  such  a  high  respect  for  tXtem  that 
I  repose  great  confidence  In  any  opinion 
which  he  expressee  In  respect  to  any  con- 
stitutional question. 

Professor  Kuriand  has  this  to  Bay  about  the 
majority  decisions  In  theee  two  cases. 

"This,  and  only  this.  Is  certainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Engel  and  Schempp  eases.  The 
states  may  not  prescribe  the  conduct  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  In  their  public  schools." 

The  correctness  of  my  interpretation  of  the 
Engel  case,  and  the  oorrectness  of  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  it  by  Professor  Kur- 
iand la  made  manifest  by  reading  these  words 
In  the  n^ajorlty  opinion. 


"*  We  are  not  of  course  presented  with  and 
therefore  do  not  paas  upon  a  situation  such 
as  military  service,  where  the  Government 
regulates  the  temporal  and  geographic 
environment  of  individuals  to  a  point  that, 
unless  It  permits  voluntary  religious  services 
to  be  conducted  with  tbe  use  of  government 
facilities,  military  personnel  would  be  un- 
able to  engage  In  tbe  practice  of  their  fatuu. 
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■We  »grKi  with  the  contention  •luce  we 
Lhlnk  lh»l  the  total  prohibition  ag»Ul»t  taw» 
respiting  the  Mt«bU»hnient  of  religion  must 
>t  least  me»n  lh»t  In  ihu  country  It  la  no 
p*n  of  the  business  for  »ny  group  of  the 
Amenc»n  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  rell- 
gloui  program  carried  on  by  the  government. 

When  aU  Is  said  that  U  what  was  held  by 
the  majority  and  aU  that  was  held  by  the 
majority  In  the  Engel  case. 

A  lUte  olJ6er\atlon  may  be  made  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Schempp  case  All  that  was  held 
In  this  case  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  was 
that  the  State  could  not  require  the  reclta- 
uon  of  prayers  and  the  reading  of  a  religious 
book  as  a  part  of  a  religious  eserclse  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  itself. 

Mr  President,  when  I  was  privileged  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina.  1  worked  very  closely  with 
the  clerk  of  that  court.  Adrian  Newton,  who 
Ij  an  etceUent  lawyer  as  well  as  a  deyouUy 
religious  man. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  practicing  law 
In  my  hometown  of  Morgantown.  N.C.  I  came 
to  know  a  young  Baptist  minister.  W  Perry 
Crouch,  who  wis  the  minister  of  a  local 
church.  He  has  since  risen  to  high  rank 
among  the  ministers  of  my  State.  Adrian 
Vewton  and  Perry  Crouch  Joined  a  learned 
citizen  of  North  Carolma.  Dr.  E.  W.  Price,  in 
a  statement  concerning  the  Dickens  prayer 
amendment,  which  was  Inserted  on  page  «44 
of  the  hearlngB  on  the  amentlment. 

Thev  placed  upon  the  Engle  case  and 
the  Schempp  case  eiaeuy  the  same  and  Inter- 
pretation which  Professor  Kurland  and  my- 
self have  placed  upon  them. 
Here  Is  what  they  said  In  part: 
•The  court  has  declared  that  Oorenmient 
agencies  should  not  Impose.  reguUte.  or  or- 
ganize religious  eserctse  In  the  schools.  With 
this  decision,  our  Baptist  people  are  In  full 
agreement." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  complete  statement  of  Adrian  New- 
ton. Dr.  Price,  and  Perry  Crouch  printed  In 
the  RtcoRO. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoan.  as 
follows:  1 

CoircnKTMC  thi  DraitssN  Pratxb 

This  statement  Is  signed  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Newton,  an  attorney  of  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 
lina and  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Pub- 
lic AlTaln  of  the  North  Csrollna  Baptist  State 
Convention:  Dr.  E.  W  Price.  President  of  the 
Oeneral  Board  of  our  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion: W.  Perry  Crouch.  EiecutlTe  Secretarr- 
Treuurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State 
Convention. 

Our  Baptist  SUte  Convention  is  composed 
of  3.443  churches  with  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  people  We  work  very 
closely  with  our  people  and  know  something 
of  their  oonvlctlona  and  beliefs.  Apparently 
there  Is  little  or  no  Interest,  or  concern,  for 
the  Dirksen  Prayer  Amendment.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  sited  on 
any  case  involving  the  "tree  exercise  of  reli- 
gion" In  the  public  schools.  The  court  has 
declared  that  government  agencies  should 
not  Impose,  regulate,  or  organlre  religious 
eierelse  in  the  schooU.  With  this  decision, 
our  Baptist  people  are  in  full  agreement. 

We  have  checked  with  our  state  olBce  of 
Public  Education,  and  have  been  told  that  no 
changes  have  been  made  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious activities  In  the  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion concerning  prescribed  prayer. 

It  is  our  firm  oonylctlon  that  the  majority 
of  our  Baptist  people  in  North  Carolina  be- 
lieve that  the  first  amendment  offers  full 
and  ample  protection  for  our  religious  lib- 
erty, and  that  any  amendments  will  only 
weaken  its  structure  and  lead  to  false  in- 
cerpiwtatlona  and  questionable  practices. 
This  belief  of  our  Baptist  people  m  North 
Carolina   la   In  agreement  vltb  our  neuly 
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eleven  mlUioo  BaptlaU  from  60  other  sutes. 
as  Indicated  by  resolutions  passed  by  vartous 
Bap.Lst  Sifcte  Convention*  and  twice  passed 
by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  an- 
nual aesslon:  first  in  1964  and  »eooud  in  1968. 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  power 
or  any  government  agency  to  'allow  or  "not 
lo  allow"  prayer.  The  Hat  amendment  guar- 
antees rellglou-s  freedom-  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  all  of  the  guarantee  we 
need  in  the  first  amendment  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  We  reaiBrm  our  lalth  in  these  docu- 
ments, and  In  the  great  American  Principle 
ot  Religious  Freedom  and  Separation  of 
Church  and  Staie. 

AoHiAN  Newton. 
.4rror7»ey,  Raleigh.  North.  Carolina.  Chair- 
man committee  on  Public  Affairs. 
Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina. 
President  General  Board.  North  Carolina 
Baptist  State  Conventitm. 

W.  PtnaT  CaoticM. 
Executive     Secretary-Trea.turer.     North 
Carolina  Baptist  State  Coni<mtfon. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Cannon  took,  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.! 

Mr.  EaviN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  cite  at 
this  point  another  interpretation  placed  upon 
these  decisions  by  a  very  profound  com- 
mentator on  the  passing  scene — James  J. 
KUpatrlck.  In  so  doing.  I  refer  to  an  article 
written  by  him  entitled  "RamlOcatlons  of 
Proposed  Prayer  Amendment".'  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  August 
7. 1966: 
Mr.  Kllpatrlck  bad  thla  to  say: 
•  The  thing  Is.  that  given  the  facts  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  court  could  not  swsslbly 
have  decided  them  any  other  way." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  article  written  by  Mr.  Kll- 
patrlck printed  In  the  Rscoan. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscow).  as  fol- 
lows: ) 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  7. 

1966) 

RauxncATioir  of  PtovosxD  "PaA-na 

ASilKNDMKNT" 

<  B7  James  J.  KUpatrlck ) 
More  than  130  years  ago.  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  laid  down  a  rule  that  many  per- 
sons camesilv  wish  Senator  DnutsaN  would 
take  to  heart  today. 

■'A  great  cardinal  principle  that  should 
govern  all  wise  statesmen."  »aJd  Randolph, 
•Is  never  without  the  strongest  necessity  to 
disturb  a  thing  at  rest." 
'  For  the  past  several  days,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearlngB  on 
DnutscN's  propoeed  "prayer  amendment"  to 
the  Constitution.  The  Senator  has  promised 
that  regardless  of  the  TOb-commlttee's  ac- 
tion. wlUy-nlUv  he  will  compel  a  vote  on  the 
floor.  In  violation  of  the  Randolph  precept, 
he  la  thus  disturbing  an  Issue  that  has  been 
at  rest  for  the  past  three  years.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  disturbing  It;  and  nothing  good 
will  come  of  the  flght. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Dirksen 
<and  48  olhersy  Is  intended  to  nuUlfy  two 
opinions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  prohibit- 
In?  the  BUtes  from  providing  for  religious 
exercise  in  public  schooU.  The  first  of  these, 
rendered  on  June  25.  1963,  knocked  out  the 
non -denominational  'regenta'  prayer"  that 
had  been  authorized  for  use  In  the  schools  of 
New  York-  The  second,  handed  down  a  year 
later,  killed  the  Bible  reading  statutes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  court 
found  It  immaterial  that  participation  in 
these  exercises  was  theoretically  voluntary 
The  practices  were  "wholly  inconsistent" 
with  the  First  Amendment,  which  prohibits 
the  Federal  government — and  by  extension, 
the  Statea — from  providing  any  establish- 
ment ot  religion,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 

The  Dirksen  resolution  would  prohibit 
public  officials  from  prescribing  'the  form  or 
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content  of  any  prayer."  but  it  would  leave 
State  and  local  admlnlsUatora  free  to  "pro- 
vide for  or  permit  the  volunury  participa- 
tion by  BtudenU  or  others  In  prayer." 

To  call  up  thla  proposal  for  floor  debate 
will  serve  only  to  precipitate  the  very  clash 
ol  unreason  and  emotion  that  the  high  court 
nervously  foresaw  In  Its  two  Judgmenu.  Aa 
Mr  Justice  Brennan  remarked  in  a  con- 
curring opinion,  few  constitutional  issues 
ore  "more  intricate  or  more  demanding  than 
that  of  the  relationship  between  reUglon  and 
the  public  schools."  Fixing  the  permlaalble 
line  between  government  and  reUglon,  Mr 
Justice  Goldberg  added.  "U  a  moat  dlfflcuU 
and  sensitive  task,  calUng  for  -.he  careful 
exercise  of  both  Judicial  and  public  Judg- 
ment  and  restraint." 

A!!  thla  win  go  by  the  boards  once  the 
moment  approaches  when  the  clerk  calla 
the  roU.  In  the  eyes  of  several  mllUon 
devout  church-goers,  it  will  be  as  It  God 
were  running  for  ofBce  In  an  August  pri- 
mary: Tou  are  for  Blm  or  against  Him.  and 
the  Senator  who  publicly  opposes  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  will  be  risking  the  kind  ol 
fundamentalist.  Blble-quottng  maU  that 
makes  a  politician  turn  positively  pale. 

If  the  amendment  should  win  ■\  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Senate,  a  tremendous  head 
of  steam  would  he  generated  for  Immedi- 
ate action  in  the  House.  If  the  resolution 
emerged  from  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee a  divisive  floor  fight  would  be  precipi- 
tated there.  Multiply  these  congressional 
confUcta  by  the  debates  ot  50  state  legisla- 
tures, and  one  winds  up  In  a  religious  clvU 
war  that  neither  aide  could  win. 

But  both  freedom  and  religion  would  lose. 
The  thing  is.  that  given  the  facts  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  court  could  not  possibly 
have  decided  them  any  other  way.  in  each 
of  the  three  Jurisdictions,  the  state  actually 
was  Involving  itself  affirmatively  In  provid- 
ing for  a  religious  exercise.  The  Involve-  ^ 
ment  was  limited:  a  2a-word  prayer  in  New  3 
York.  10  Bible  verses  daUy  In  Pennsylvania.  '^ 
a  chapter  from  Scripture  In  Maryland.  Yet  i 

If  the  Involvement  was  small,  the  principle 
was  large;  tor  the  power  to  decree  the  "vol- 
untary" recital  of  an  Innocuous  prayer  is  the 
power  to  decree  the  "voluntary"  recital  of 
prayers  that  are  not  so  Innocuous.  It  Is  a 
road  that  must  lead  to  a  weakening  of  free 
government,  as  school  officials  are  subjected 
to  the  paaslons  of  competing  rellglonlsU: 
and  It  IS  a  road  that  must  lead  equally  to  a 
weakening  of  the  church,  as  It  becomes  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  assistance  from 
the  state. 

The  high  court  acted  with  great  wisdom  in 
blocking  the  rood  at  the  first  opportunity, 
in  seeking  to  remove  the  barrier.  Senator 
DiKKscN  and  his  well-intentioned  colleagues 
are  inviting  new  and  wider  controversy,  for 
"school  prayer"  Is  only  the  beginning.  What 
of  tax  exemption  for  churches?  What  of 
the  words  "under  God"  in  the  pledge  of 
allegiance?  What  of  the  employment  of  leg- 
islative chaplains?  What  of  the  very  motto 
on  our  coins?  Do  any  of  these  serve  either 
to  advance  or  to  inhibit  religion?  If  so, 
then  "the  enactment  exceeds  the  scope  of 
legislative  power  as  circumscribed  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  Dirksen  amendment  settles  none  of 
these  peripheral  questions— questions  which 
the  court  Itself  sought  to  dampen  with  Judi- 
cial rhetoric.  They  are  controversies  thai 
surely  will  be  aggravated  IT  this  amendment 
Is  pressed.  There  are  times  when  Senators. 
even  Senators  as  distinguished  as  DntKsKN, 
should  follow  the  rule  of  Randolph  and 
leave  well  enough  alone  Thla  Is  one  of  them. 
Mr.  EaviH.  Mr.  President,  unfortunately, 
the  exact  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Engel  and  Schempp  cases  have  not  been 
widely  understood  In  this  country. 

some  have  said  that  the  opinions  ore  de- 
structive of  religious  life  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  opinions  prevent  school  chil- 
dren from  engaging  In  voluntary  prayers  and 


voluntary  readings  from  holy  books.  Others 
say  that  unless  we  have  religious  exercise  re- 
quired by  the  States  In  the  public  schools, 
we  will  have  a  reUglon  of  secularism. 

I  quote  on  this  point  from  observations 
made  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clark  In 
the  majority  opinion  in  the  Schempp  case: 

"It  18  insisted  that  unleos  these  religious 
exercises  are  permitted  a  religion  of  secu- 
larism* la  established  in  the  schools.  We 
agree  of  course  thai  the  State  may  not  estab- 
lish a  Trtlglon  of  seculorlam'  In  the  sense 
of  affirmatively  opposing  or  showing  hostility 
to  reUglon.  thus  "preferring  thoae  who  be- 
lieve In  no  religion  over  those  who  do  be- 
lieve." Zorach  v.  Clausan.  supra,  at  314.  We 
do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  decision  In 
any  sense  has  that  effect.  In  addition.  It 
might  well  be  said  that  one's  education  Is 
not  complete  without  a  study  of  compara- 
tive religion  or  the  history  of  religion  and  Its 
relatlonsUp  to  the  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion. It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible 
Is  worthy  of  study  for  Its  literary  and  his- 
toric qualities.  Nothing  we  have  said  here 
Indicates  that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of 
religion,  when  presented  objecuvely  as  part 
of  a  secular  program  of  education,  may  not 
be  effected  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  the  exercises  here  do  not  tall  into 
those  categories.  They  are  religious  exercises, 
required  by  the  States  in  violation  of  the 
command  of  the  First  Amendment  that  the 
Government  maintain  strict  neutrality, 
neither  aiding  nor  opposing  religion." 

The  question  of  the  relaUonshlp  be. 
tween  the  public  schools  and  religion  un- 
der the  first  amendment  was  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  m  a  caae  which 
antedated  the  Bngel  and  Schempp  deci- 
sions by  more  than  a  decade. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Cktu- 
ton.  343  United  SUtes  306.  The  holding  In 
that  case  Is  accurately  reflected  in  the  head- 
notes,  which  I  read: 

"Under  i  3310  ot  the  New  York  Education 
Law  and  the  regulations  thereunder.  New 
York  City  permits  Its  public  schools  to  re- 
lease studenta  during  school  hours,  on  writ- 
ten requests  of  their  parents,  so  that  they 
may  leave  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
and  go  to  religious  centers  for  religious  in- 
struction or  devotional  exercises.  The  same 
section  rcakee  school  attendance  compul- 
sory: students  not  released  stay  in  the  class- 
rooms; and  the  cJiurchea  report  to  the  schools 
the  names  ot  children  released  from  public 
schools  who  fall  to  report  for  religious  in- 
soructlon.  The  program  involves  neither  re- 
ligious Instruction  in  public  schools  nor  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Held :  Ttils 
program  does  not  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment, made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  .  . 

"By  this  system.  New  York  has  neltheT  pro- 
hibited the  "tree  exercise'  of  religion  nor 
made  a  law  'respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion'  within  the  meaning  ot  the  Ftnt 
Amendment." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Zorach  ca&e 
be  printed  at  this  point  tn  the  body  of  the 
Recobo. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko,  as 
follows:) 

STTLABTS 

ZoxACH  rr  AL.  V-.  CtAtJsoN   rr  al.,  Consti- 

TUTINO    THE    BOARO    OF    EDUCATION    OT    THE 

Cmr  or  N«w  Toek,  bt  al, — Afpsai.  Fbom 

THK  CotJBT   or  Appeals   or  New   Yobk — 

No.  431 
(Argued  Jan.  31-Feb.  I,  19S2  decided  Apr.  38, 
1953) 

Under  f  3310  of  the  New  York  Bducatloo 
Law  and  the  regulations  thereunder.  New 
York  City  permits  Its  public  schools  to 
release  students  during  school  hours,  on 
written  requests  of  their  parents,  so  that 
they  may  leave  the  school  buildings  and 
groimds  and  go  to  religious  centers  for  reli- 


gious instruction  or  devotional  exercises. 
Hie  same  section  makes  school  attendance 
compulsory:  students  not  released  stay  lu 
the  classrooms;  and  the  churches  report  to 
the  schools  the  names  of  children  released 
from  public  schools  who  tail  to  report  for 
religious  instruction.  The  program  involves 
neither  religious  Instruction  in,  public 
schools  nor  the  expenditure  ot  public  funds 
Held:  This  program  does  not  violate  the  Firs- 
Amendment,  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  UcCoUum 
\.  Board  of  Education.  333  U.S.  303.  dlstln- 
gulahed.  Pp.  308 — 315. 

( a )  By  this  system.  New  York  has  neither 
prohibited  the  free  exercise"  of  religion  nor 
made  a  law  "respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  within  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Pp.  3)0-315. 

ibt  There  is  no  evidence  In  the  record 
in  this  case  to  support  a  conclusion  that  the 
system  Involves  the  use  of  coercion  to  get 
public  school  students  Into  religious  class- 
rooms  Pp.  311-313  303  NY.  181,  100  N.E 
2d  463.  affirmed. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  sustained 
NY.  Education  Law  13210  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder  [permitting  absence  ot  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools  for  religious 
observance  and  eiducation.  against  the  claim 
that  the  program  thereunder  violated  the 
Federal  Constitution.  303  NY.  161.  100  NJ: 
2d  463.  On  appeal  to  this  Court,  affirmed. 
p.  315. 

COWStX.    POE   PASTIES 

Kenneth  W.  Greenau>aU  argued  the  cause 
for  appellants.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
tco  Pftffer  and  Edxoin  J.  Lukaa. 

WendeU.  P.  Broken,  Solicitor  General,  ar- 
gued the  catise  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  appellee. 
With  him  on  the  brief  were  Nathanirl  L. 
Goldstein.  Attorney  General,  and  Ruth 
Kesaler  Toch  and  John  P.  Powers.  Assistant 
Attorneys  General. 

Mit^ael  A.  Castaldi  argued  the  cause  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  appellee.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
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Scannell  and  Arthur  H.  Kahn. 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  argued  the  cause  for  the 
Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Released  Time  of  Jews.  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  appellee.  With  him  on  the 
brief  was  Porter  R.  Chandler. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae  supporting  appellees 
were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  States  or  Califor- 
nia, by  Edmund  G.  Brtiu:n.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. William  V.  O'Connor.  Chief  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  and  Howard  S.  Ooldin. 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  Indiana,  by  /. 
Emmett  McManamon ,  Attorney  General ; 
Kentucky  by  J.  D.  Buclcman.  Jr.,  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  M.  B-  Holifleld.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General:  Maine,  by  Alexartder  A.  LaFleur. 
Attorney  General;  Massachusetts,  by  Frtntcis 
E  Kellii.  Attorney  General.  Charles  H.  Wal- 
tPTji.  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  WfTliam 
F.  Mareella:  Orejron.  Br  George  Neuner.  At- 
torney General.  Rohert  F.  hfaffuire  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Dougherty:  Pennsylvania,  by  Soherf 
E.  Woodside.  Attorney  General,  and  Rorrv  F. 
Stambaugh:  and  West  Virginia,  by  WilHam 
C.  Marland.  Attorney  General,  and  Thomas 
J.  Gtllooly.  T.  D.  Kaitffelt  and  Eaton  B.  Steph- 
mson.  Assistant  Attorneys  General. 

OPTKTON   or  THE   COOET 

Mr,  JtrsncE  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court 

New  York  City  has  a  program  which  per- 
mits Its  public  schools  to  release  students 
during  the  school  dsy  so  that  tbey  may  leave 
the  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  and 
go  to  religious  centers  for  religious  instruc- 
tion or  devotional  exerclaee.  A  student  is 
rdeased  on  written  request  of  his  parents. 
Those  not  released  stay  In  the  classrooms. 
The  churches  make  weekly  reports  to  the 
schools,  sending  a  Ust  of  children  who  have 


been  released  from  public  school  but  who 
have  not  reported  for  religious  Instruction.^ 

This  'released  time"  program  involves 
neither  religious  instruction  m  public  school 
classrooms  nor  the  expenditure  ot  public 
funds.  All  costs,  Including  the  application 
blanks,  are  paid  by  the  religious  organlzs' 
tlons.  The  case  la  therefore  unlike  UcCol- 
lum  v.  Board  of  Education.  333  US.  203. 
which  Involved  a  'released  time"  program 
from  niinols.  In  that  case  the  classrooms 
were  turned  over  to  religious  instructors. 
We  accordingly  held  that  the  program  vio- 
lated the  First  Amendment-  which  (by  rea- 
son of  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment)*  prohib- 
its the  states  from  establishing  religion  or 
prohibiting  Its  free  exercise  . 

Appellanu.  who  are  taxpayers  and  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City  and  whose  children 
attend  Its  public  schools.*  challenge  the  pres- 
ent law,  contending  it  is  in  essence  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  involved  m  the  McCol- 
lum  case.  Their  argument,  stated  elabo- 
rately in  various  ways,  reduces  iLseU  to  this: 
the  weight  and  influence  of  the  school  Is  pui 
behind  a  program  (or  religious  instruction: 
public  school  teachera  police  it.  keeping  tab 
on  students  who  are  released;  the  classroom 
activities  come  to  a  halt  while  the  students 
who  are  released  for  religious  instruction  are 
on  leave;  the  school  Is  a  crutch  on  which  the 
churches  are   leamng  for  supporc  in  their 


»The  New  York  City  released  time  pro- 
gram is  embodied  in  the  following  provisions 

(a>  NY.  Education  Iaw.  J  3210,  subdlv. 
Kb),  which  provides  that  "Abaence  for  re- 
ligious observance  and  education  shall  be 
permuted  under  rules  that  the  commissioner 
shall  establish." 

(bl  Regulations  of  the  Oommlssloner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Art.  17 
1 154  (1  NY.  Official  Code  Comp.  688 >.  which 
provide  for  abeence  during  school  boxirs  for 
religious  obeervance  and  educaUon  outside 
the  school  grounds  |  par.  1  ] ,  where  conducted 
by  or  under  the  control  of  a  duly  constituted 
religious  body  (par.  2].  Students  must  ob- 
tain written  requests  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  to  be  excused  for  such  training 
(par.  11.  and  must  register  tor  the  training 
and  have  s  copy  of  their  registration  filed 
with  the  public  school  authorities  [par.  S]. 
Weekly  reports  of  their  attendance  at  such 
religious  schooU  must  be  filed  with  their 
principal  or  tewrher  (par.  41.  Only  one  hour 
a  week  Is  to  be  allowed  for  such  training,  at 
the  end  of  a  class  session  Ipar.  81.  and  where 
more  than  one  religious  school  is  conducted. 
the  hour  of  release  shaU  be  tHe  same  for  all 
religious  schools  (par.  61. 

(c)  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  provide 
similar  rules  supplementing  the  State  ^m- 
mlBSloner's  regulations,  with  the  following 
significant  amplifications:  No  announcement 
of  any  kind  wlU  be  made  in  the  public 
schools  relative  to  the  program  [rule  1].  The 
rellKlouB  organizations  and  parents  will  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  attendance  at 
the  religious  schools  and  will  explain  any 
failures  to  attend  on  the  weekly  attendance 
reports  [rule  3].  Students  who  are  released 
will  be  dismissed  from  school  in  the  usual 
way  (rule  5].  There  shall  be  no  comment 
by  any  principal  or  teacher  on  attendance  or 
nonattendanoe  of  any  pupil  upon  religious 
Instruction  [rule  61. 

»The  First  Amendment  re^ds  In  relevant 
part,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  ot  religion,  or  protilbltlng 
the  tree  exercise  thereof." 

"See  Stromberg  v.  California.  383  U.S-  359; 
Cantirefl  v.  Connecticut.  310  VS.  39fi:  Afur- 
docfc  V.  Pennsylvania,  319  UJ5.  105. 

•  No  problem  of  this  Courts  Jurisdiction  is 
poeed  In  this  case  since,  unlike  the  appellants 
in  Doremus  v.  Boerd  of  Education.  342  05- 
429.  appellants  here  are  parents  of  children 
currently  attending  schools  subject  to  the 
released  time  program. 
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religious  tr&lnlng:  without  th*  cooperftttoo 
of  tbe  schools  this  "relems«l  time"  program, 
like  tbe  one  in  the  .WcCoIIutti  case,  would  be 
futile  snd  Ineffective.  The  N«w  Tork  Court 
or  Appeals  sufltalced  th«  law  against  this 
claim  of  unconstitutionality.  303  N.T.  161. 
100  VS.  3d  463.  The  case  Is  here  on  appeal 
28  use.  1  1357(31. 

The  brief*  and  arguments  are  replete  with 
data  bearing  on  the  merits  of  this  type  of 
■released  time"  program  Views  pro  and  con 
are  expressed,  baaed  on  practical  experience 
with  these  programs  and  with  their  Impli- 
cations.' We  do  not  stop  to  summarize  these 
materials  nor  to  burden  the  opinion  with  an 
analysis  of  them.  For  they  involve  consid- 
erations not  germane  to  the  narrow  constitu- 
tional isHue  presented.  They  largely  concern 
the  wisdom  of  the  syst*m.  Its  efficiency  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  the  politi- 
cal considerations  which  have  motivated  Its 
adoption  or  rejection  In  some  communities. 
Those  matterra  are  of  no  concern  here,  since 
our  problem  reduces  Itself  to  whether  New 
Tork  by  this  system  has  either  prohibited 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  or  has  made  a 
law  "respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Plrst  Amendment. 

rt  takes  obtuse  reasoning  to  inject  any 
issue  of  the  "free  eserdse"  of  religion  Into 
the  present  case  No  one  Is  forced  to  go  to 
the  religious  claasroom  and  no  religious  ex- 
ercise or  Instruction  Is  brought  to  the  class- 
rooms of  the  public  schools.  A  student  need 
not  take  rellgloua  Instruction.  He  Is  left  to 
his  own  desires  as  to  the  manner  or  time  of 
his  rellglotis  devotions,  tf  any. 

There  la  a  suggestion  that  tlia  gyatgm  In- 
volves the  use  of  coercion  to  get  pubUc  aehoot 
students  into  rellgloua  classrooms.  There  Is 
no  evtdenc«  in  the  record  before  us  that  sup- 
ports that  conclusion."  The  present  record 
Indeed  t«Us  ua  that  the  school  authorities 
are  neutral  in  tbls  regard  and  do  no  more 
than  release  students  whose  parents  so  re- 
quest. If  In  fact  coercion  were  tiaed.  If  It 
were  ««tabllshed  that  any  one  or  more  teacb- 
ttrs  were  using  their  office  to  pcreuade  or 
forc«  students  to  take  the  rellgloua  Instruc- 
tion, a  wholly  different  case  would  be  pre- 
sented.* Hence  w«  put  aside  that  claim  of 


«  See.  e.  g..  Beckes.  Weekday  ReUglous  Edu- 
cation (National  Conferene*  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Human  Relations  Pamphlet  No. 
61:  Butts.  American  Tradition  In  Religion 
and  Education,  pp.  1S8.  199;  Moehlman,  The 
Walls  of  Separation  between  Church  and 
State,  pp.  123,  155  ff.:  Moehlman,  The  Church 
as  Bducator,  pp.  103  ff  :  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values  In  the  Public  Schools  fEducatlonal 
Policies  Commission,  1951);  Newman.  The 
Sectarian  Invasion  of  Our  Public  Schools; 
Public  School  Time  for  Religious  Education. 
13  Jewish  Education  130  (January,  1941>: 
Rellgloua  instnictlon  on  School  Time.  7 
Prontlen  of  Democracy  T2  (1940);  Released 
Time  for  Religious  Education  In  New  York 
City's  Schools  (Public  Education  Association, 
June  30,  1943) :  Released  Time  for  Religious 
Education  In  New  Tork  City's  Schools  (public 
Education  Association,  June  30.  194B) :  Re- 
leased Time  for  Religious  Education  In  New 
Tork  Citv  Schools  (Public  Education  Associa- 
tion. 1949):  3  atokes.  Church  and  SUte  In 
the  United  States,  pp  523-548:  The  SUtus  of 
Rellglotis  Education  In  The  Public  Schools 
(National  Education  Association). 

*  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  public 
schools  enforce  attendance  at  religious 
schools  by  punishing  absentees  from  the 
releafied   time   programs  for  truancy. 

*  AppeEants  contend  that  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  prove  that  the  system  Is  In 
fact  administered  In  a  coercive  manner.  The 
New  Tork  Court  of  Appeals  declined  to  grant 
a  trial  on  this  issue,  noting,  inter  aM«.  that 
appellants  bad  not  properly  raised  their  claim 
in  the  manner  required  by  state  practice. 
303  NT.  161.  174.  100  N.  B.  3d  463.  469.  This 
Independent  state  ground  for  dsolslan  pn- 


coerelon  t>oth  as  rsspscto  the  "free  exeretas" 
of  religion  and  "an  establlahment  of  rsUgton" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Plrst  Amendment. 
Moreover,  apart  from  that  claim  of  coer- 
cion, we  do  not  see  how  New  Tork  by  this 
type  of  "released  time"  program  has  made 
a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. There  Is  much  taJk  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  In  the  history  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  and  tn  the  dcdalons  clustering 
around  the  First  Amendment.  Bee  Ever- 
aon  V.  Board  of  Education,  330  US.  1:  *fc- 
CoV-um  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra.  There 
cannot  be  the  fiUghtest  doubt  that  the  First 
Amendment  reflects  the  philosophy  that 
Church  and  State  should  be  separated.  And 
so  far  as  Interference  with  the  "free  exer- 
cise" of  religion  and  an  " establishment"  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  the  scope  of  its  coverage 
permlu  no  exception;  the  prohibition  Is 
absolute.  The  First  Amendment,  however, 
does  not  say  that  In  every  and  all  respects 
there  shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Rather.  It  studiously  defines  the  man- 
ner, the  apeclflc  ways.  In  which  there  shall 
be  no  concert  or  union  or  dependency  one  on 
the  other.  That  is  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter.  Otherwise  the  sUte  and  religion 
would  be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  aus- 
picious, and  even  unfriendly.  Churches 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  even  property 
taxes.  Municipalities  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  render  police  or  fire  protection  to  re- 
ligious groups.  Policemen  who  helped  pa- 
rishioners Into  their  places  of  worship  would 
violate  the  Constitution.  Prayen  In  our  leg- 
Ulatlve  halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Almighty 
tn  the  messages  of  the  Chief  Executive:  the 
proclamation  making  Thanksgiving  Day  a 
holiday:  "so  help  me  Ood"  In  our  courtroom 
oaths — these  and  all  other  references  to  the 
Almighty  that  run  through  our  laws,  our 
public  rituals,  our  ceremonies  would  be  flout- 
ing the  First  Amendment.  A  fastidious 
Atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  object  to  the 
supplication  with  which  the  Court  opens 
each  session:  "Ood  save  the  United  States 
and  this  Honorable  Court." 

We  would  have  to  preaa  the  concept  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  to  these  ex- 
tremes to  condemn  the  present  law  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  The  nuUlfleatlon  of 
this  law  would  have  wide  and  profound  ef- 
fects. A  Catholic  student  applies  to  his 
teacher  for  permtsalon  to  leave  the  school 
during  hours  on  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  to 
attend  a  mass.  A  Jewish  student  asks  his 
teacher  for  permission  to  be  excused  for  Tom 
Klppur.  A  Protestant  wants  the  afternoon 
off  tor  a  family  baptismal  ceremony.  In  each 
case  the  teacher  reqiilres  parental  consent  in 
writing.  In  each  case  the  teacher,  in  order 
to  make  sttre  the  student  Is  not  a  truant,  goes 


eludes  appellants  from  raising  the  Issue  of 
maladministration  In  this  proceeding.  Bee 
Lotil5tHUe  A  NoMhrille  R.  Oo.  V.  Woodford. 
334  U.S.  40.  61;  Atlantic  Coait  ttne  B.  Co.  v. 
MimM.  343  U.S.  633.  635:  Ameriean  Surety  Co. 
V.  SaWtr*n,287U.S.  156.  16©. 

The  only  allegation  in  the  complaint  that 
bears  on  the  laeue  Is  that  the  operation  of 
the  program  "has  resulted  and  Inevitably 
results  In  the  exercise  of  pressure  and  coer- 
cion upon  parents  and  children  to  secure  at- 
tendance by  the  children  for  religious  In- 
Btructlon."  But  this  charge  does  not  even 
implicate  the  school  authorities.  The  New 
Tork  Court  of  Appeals  was  therefore  gener- 
ous In  labeling  It  a  "conoluicry"  allegation. 
303  N.T..  at  174.  100  N.  E.  3d.  at  460.  Since 
the  allegation  did  not  Implicate  the  school 
authorities  In  the  use  of  coercion,  there  la 
no  basis  for  holding  that  the  New  Tork 
Court  of  Appeals  under  the  guise  of  local 
practice  defeated  a  federal  rlgjit  in  the 
manner  condemned  by  Brown  »-  Western  R. 
of  Alabama,  SSa  U3.  394.  and  related  oaass. 


further  and  requires  a  report  from  the  pflait. 
the  rabbi,  or  the  minister.  The  teacher  In 
other  words  cooperates  In  a  religious  program 
to  the  e-xtent  of  making  It  possible  for  her 
students  to  participate  in  it.  Whether  she 
does  It  occasionally  for  a  few  studenU.  regu- 
larly for  one.  or  pursuant  to  a  systemUted 
program  designed  to  further  the  rellglotis 
needs  of  all  the  studenU  does  not  alter  the 
character  of  the  act. 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooeea. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man 
deem  necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  government  that  shows  no  par- 
tlfillty  to  any  one  group  and  that  leU  each 
fiourlFh  according  to  the  zeal  of  Its  ad- 
herents and  the  appeal  of  Its  dogma.  When 
the  state  encourages  religious  Instructtoo  or 
cooperates  with  rellgloiis  authorltlss  by 
adjusUng  the  schedule  of  public  events  to 
sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best  of  our 
traditions.  For  It  then  respects  the  religious 
nature  of  our  people  and  accommodates  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs.  To 
hold  that  It  may  not  would  be  to  find  In  the 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment show  a  callous  indifference  to  re- 
llgloua groups.  That  would  be  preferring 
those  who  believe  In  no  religion  over  those 
who  do  believe.  Oovernmcnt  may  not 
finance  religious  groups  nor  undertake  re- 
ligious instruction  nor  blend  secular  and  aec- 
tarlan  education  nor  use  secular  Institutions 
to  force  one  or  some  religion  on  any  peraon. 
But  we  find  no  constitutional  requirement 
which  makes  It  necessary  for  government  to 
be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw  Its  weight 
against  efforts  t»  widen  the  effective  scope  of 
rellgloua  influence.  The  government  must 
be  neutral  when  it  comes  to  competition  be- 
tween sects.  It  may  not  thrust  any  sect  on 
any  person.  It  may  not  make  a  rellgloua  ob- 
servance compulsory.  It  may  not  coerce  any- 
one to  attend  church,  to  serve  a  reUgloua 
holiday,  or  to  take  religious  Instruction.  But 
It  can  close  Its  doors  or  stispend  Its  opera- 
tions as  to  those  who  want  to  repair  to  tbelr 
rellgloua  sanctuary  for  worship  or  Instruc- 
tion. No  more  than  that  la  undertaken  here. 

This  program  may  be  unwise  and  Improv- 
ident from  an  educational  or  a  community 
viewpoint.  That  appeal  la  made  to  us  on  a 
theory,  previously  advanced,  that  each  ease 
must  be  decided  on  the  baala  of  "our  own 
prepossesslona."  See  McCoilum  v.  Board  of 
Education.  Bupra.  p.  238.  Our  individual  pref- 
erences, however,  are  not  the  constitutional 
standard.  The  constitutional  standard  Is  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  problem. 
like  many  problems  In  ccnatliutlonal  law,  la 
one  of  degree.  See  McCoUum  v.  Board  of  edu- 
cation, supra,  p.  331. 

In  the  McCollum  case  the  claaarooms  were 
used  for  religious  Instruction  and  the  force 
ot  the  public  school  was  used  to  promote 
that  instruction.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  the 
pubUc  schools  do  no  more  than  accommo- 
date tbelr  schedules  to  a  program  of  outside 
religious  Instruction.  We  foUow  the  McCol- 
lum case.*  But  we  cannot  expand  It  to  cover 


•Three  of  ua— The  Chut  Juamcs,  Mi. 
Jusnce  Douglas  and  Ma.  Jnaxici  BuaroM — 
who  Join  this  opinion  agreed  that  the  "re- 
leased time"  program  involved  In  the  McCol- 
lum case  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  our 
view  at  the  time  that  the  present  type  of 
"released  time'*  program  was  not  prejudged 
by  the  MeCollum  case,  a  conclusion  em- 
phasized by  the  reservation  of  the  question 
In  the  separate  opinion  by  Ma.  Jtrencx 
PBANKrua-m  in  which  Ma.  Jusnci  BtTrrow 
jtrined.  See  333  UB  .  at  236  where  It  was  said. 
"Of  course,  'released  time*  as  a  generallud 
conception.  undeOned  by  differentiating  par- 
ticularities. Is  not  an  Issue  for  Constitutional 
adjudication.  Local  programs  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  and  crudal  respects,  ...  It 
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the  present  released  tlnse  program  unless 
separation  of  Church  and  Stete  means  that 
public  institutions  can  make  no  adjustments 
of  their  schedules  to  accommodate  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  people.  We  cannot  read 
Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  such  a  philosophy 
of  hostility  to  religion. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  EavxH.  Mr.  President,  the  Zorach  case 
points  out  bow  the  peuents  of  schoolchildren 
can  provide  for  religious  Instruction  of  their 
children  In  accordance  with  their  religious 
beliefs  without  offending  the  provisions  of 
the  flrac  amendment. 

Since  the  school  prayer  cases,  there  has 
been  a  decision  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan.  Reed 
V.  Van  Hoven,  237  Fed.  Sup  48,  which  points 
out  another  way  In  which  schoolchildren  can 
receive  the  beneAts  of  religious  Instructions 
without  offending  the  provisions  of  the  fliat 
amendment. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I  shall  read  the 
analysis  of  this  opinion,  made  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  volume  of  the  Federal  supple- 
ment in  which  It  appears.  Tbla  analysis  cor- 
rectly reflects  the  ruling  ol  the  court.  I  read 
the  analysis ; 

"Parents  of  public  school  children  brought 
suit  against  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  board  of  education  to  enjoin 
religious  exercises  in  the  public  Ecbools.  The 
District  Court.  Fox.  J,  held  that  public 
school  studenu  who  wish  to  aay  prayer  or 
read  scripture  according  to  their  choice  In 
morning  before  school  day  begins  and  after 
school  day  ends,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
BO,  provided  that  they  meet  In  room  other 
than  regular  home  room,  and  complete  their 
exercise  at  least  five  minutes  before  regu- 
I&rly  scheduled  class  day  or  do  not  begin 
until  at  least  five  minutes  after  completion 
of  regular  school  class  day,  and  no  bell 
should  signify  start  of  prayer  exerdse.  and 
If  prayer  la  to  be  said  during  lunch  period. 
It  should  be  a  silent  prayer  during  moments 
of  allenoe  set  aside  for  private  meditation 
at  atart   of  that   period." 

Mr.  Preildent,  I  ask  uoanlmous  consent 
that  the  opinion  In  the  case  of  Reed  against 
Van  Boven  be  printed  at  tbls  point  In  the 
body  of  the  Recobs. 

(There   being  no  objection,   the  opinion 
waa  ordered  to  be   printed  In  the  Recoao. 
as  foUovs:) 
Chaelks  B.  B^m.  JoTca  Reed,  Vaama  Oono- 

swAARo.   Rtrm   Dvkstiu,   Loauam   Dtk- 

HOUaC,   Tmo    J.    CaVIOOIOLA.    JOAI?   CAVlOOt- 

OLA  Aim  Rostar  L.  Htn.sKBTTs.  PLAnmrra  v. 

Jack  Vah  Rovtn.  Jack  E.  Kalxi,  Coamx- 

IT78     Dooo.     OaAirr     W.     Sn.Ea,     Patti.    B. 

STcncLs.    Olknn    NrKKBX,    AND    JcmsoN 

Public       School       Distbict       No.       30. 

DcrsHnAirra 
(CUV.  A.  No.  4787— UB.  Dlatrtct  Court.  W.  D. 
Michigan,  BD.,  Jan.  8,  1906) 

Parents  of  public  school  children  brought 
suit  against  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  board  of  education  to  enjoin  re- 
ligious exercises  In  the  public  schools.  The 
District  Court,  Fox,  J.,  held  that  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  say  prayer  or 
read  scriptures  according  to  their  choice  in 
morning  before  school  day  begins  and  after 
school  day  ends,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  provided  that  they  meet  In  room  other 
than  regular  home  room,  and  complete  tbelr 
exercises  at  least  Ave  minutes  before  regu- 
larly Bcheduled  class  day  or  do  not  begin 
untU  at  least  flve  mlnutea  after  completion 
of  regular  achool  class  day,  and  no  bell 
sbotild  signify  start  of  prayer  exercise,  and  if 


Is  only  when  challenge  Is  made  to  the  share 
that  the  public  schools  have  In  the  execution 
of  a  x>artlcular  "released  time'  program  that 
close  Judicial  scrutiny  la  demanded  of  the 
exact  relation  between  the  rellgloua  inatruc- 
tlon  and  the  public  educational  system  m 
the  q>eclflc  situation  before  the  Court.** 


prayer  Is  to  be  said  durtng  lunch  period.  It 
should  be  a  silent  prayer  during  momenta 
of  silence  set  aside  for  private  meditation  at 
aurt  of  that  perlcd. 

Injunction  denied. 

1.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

The  Flrat  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Inaures  to  parents  the  security  that 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools 
are  not  officially  taught  tenets  of  religion 
other  than  that  of  parents,  and  such  Insur- 
ance Is  protection  to  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority, and  It  Is  essential  safeguard  to  pro- 
tection and  free  exercise  of  religion.  UjB.CA. 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

3.  Schools  and  School  Districts— 18S 
When  time  of  public  grade  schools  Is  given 

over  to  rellgloua  practices,  there  la  interfer- 
enoe  with  fundamental  rl^t  of  parents  to 
see  to  education  of  their  children,  or  con- 
tinued observances,  being  repetitive,  when 
Joined  with  authority  of  local  school,  can 
easily  constitute  a  teaching  of  particular 
pracUces  and  beliefs  Involved.  UB.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  1. 
"     3.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

When  religion  Is  Included  in  regular  pro- 
gram in  public  schools  In  such  way  as  to 
become  connected  with  learning  process, 
other  than  within  framework  of  general,  ob- 
jective course  on  religion  as  religion,  parents 
have  every  right  to  object  on  constitutional 
grounds,  for  espousal  of  particular  rellgloua 
doctrine  Is  not  function  of  public  grade 
schools.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

4.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

^  School  authorities  In  public  grade  schools 
and  those  accommodated  must  not  violate 
rights  of  free  exerclae  of  religion  of  those 
not  In  accord  with  practices  of  the  accom- 
modated. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

5.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

Every  individual  in  aoclety  has  right  to 
free  exercise  of  hla  religion  according  to  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conaclence,  and  there  Is  cor- 
responding duty  on  public  authority  as  well 
as  other  Individuals  to  recognize  and  respect 
that  rlE^t  in  sucti  way  that  Individual  Is 
free  from  coercion  of  any  kind.  VB.CA. 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

6.  Oonstltutlonal  Law — 84 

Thwe  need  be  no  coercion  on  mlnorltlea 
In  ordw  for  there  to  be  a  violation  of  provi- 
sion of  Constitution  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  establishment  of  religion, 
and  It  l8  only  necessary  that  practice  or  en- 
actment have  net  effect  of  placing  of&clal 
support  of  local  or  national  govenunent  be- 
hind particular  denomination  or  belief. 
V&.OJi.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

7.  Constitutional  Law — 84 

If  state  or  federal  government  espouses 
particular  philosophy  or  secularism,  or  se- 
cularism In  general,  there  Is  violation  of 
provision  of  Constitution  that  Congress  shall 
malce  do  law  respecting  establishment  of 
religion.  UBA.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

8.  Schools  and  School  Districts — 106 

As  between  thelstic  and  humanistic  reli- 
gions, public  schools  must  carefully  avoid 
any  program  of  indoctrination  In  ultimate 
values.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1, 

9.  Schools  and  School  Districts— 185 
Public  school   students  who  wish   to  say 

prayer  or  read  scriptures  according  to  their 
choice  in  morning  before  school  day  begins 
flnd  after  school  day  ends,  ahould  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  provided  that  they  meet  tn 
room  other  than  regular  home  room,  and 
complete  their  exercise  at  least  five  minutes 
before  regularly  scheduled  class  day  or  do 
not  begin  until  at  least  flve  minutes  after 
completion  of  regular  school  class  day,  and 
no  bell  should  signify  start  of  prayer  exer- 
cise, and  If  pr^er  Is  to  be  said  during  lunch 


period,  it  ahould  be  a  silent  prayer  during 
momenta  of  silence  set  aalde  for  private 
meditation  at  atart  of  that  period.  UJS.C^ 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

10.  Schools  and  School  Distncta— 18S 
During    regular    school    day    at    public 

schools,  there  should  be  no  reading  from 
Bible,  no  Bible  stories,  and  no  asalgninent 
of  themes  on  such  topics  as  why  student 
believes  or  disbelieves  in  rellgloua  devotions, 
U.S.CJL  Const  Amend.  1. 

1 1 .  SchcMls  and  School  Districts— 104 
Pledge  of  allegiance  and  patriotic  songs 

or  readings  are  permisElble  In  public  achools 
at  any  time,  provided  that  they  are  toIub- 
tary.  VB.OJl.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

13.  Schoole  and  School  Districts — 18S 

Role  of  teacher  at  preschool  or  postschooa 
religious  sessions  Is  strictly  that  of  one 
charged  with  responsibllUy  of  maintaining 
order,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  called  on  to 
select  prayer  which  should  be  said,  or  to 
select  readings  which  may  be  used,  and  stu- 
dents should  determine  what  ahould  be  done. 
UB.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

Warner,  Norcroes  &  Judd.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..  Harold  S.  Sawyer  and  Iliomas  J.  Mc- 
Namara.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  oounsel.  for 
plaintiffs. 

Vamum.  Riddering,  Wiereogo  &  Christen- 
son.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  I^ureot  K.  Var- 
num.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Jon  F.  De- 
Wltt,  of  coujuel.  for  defendants. 

Fox,  District  Judge. 

Plaintiffs  are  parents  of  children  currently 
enrolled  in  the  public  schoola  of  the  Jenlson 
School  Dlatrlct,  Ottawa  Oounty,  Michigan. 
Defendant  Nykerk  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  Jenlson  Public  Schools;  the 
other  defendants  are  membera  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Jenlson  Public  Schools. 

Plalntlffa  Instituted  suit  under  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  claiming  that 
certain  practices  In  the  Jenlson  Ehjblic 
Schools  violate  both  the  free  exercise  and  es- 
tablishment clauses  of  the  PiiBt  Amend- 
ment. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  this  salt,  a 
new  policy  with  respect  to  the  religious  prac- 
tices was  adopted  and  put  into  operation  in 
the  Jenlson  Public  Schools.  Defendants 
claimed  that  the  controversy  was  ended  by 
that  policy,  and  nwved  for  a  siuumary  Judg- 
ment. 

Plaintiffs  have  requeeted  an  injunction  to 
prevent  any  exercises  of  a  rellglotis  nattire 
from  being  conducted. 

At  a  hearing,  this  court  denied  the  defend- 
ants' motion  for  a  summary  Judgment,  end 
did  not  grant  plaintiffs'  request  for  an  in- 
junction, suggesting  to  the  parties  a  substi- 
tute policy  which  laid  out  the  hroad  outlines 
of  a  program  allowing  an  accommodation  to 
those  children  who  wished  to  pray,  provided 
such  exsrclsea  were  conducted  and  completed 
outside  the  hours  of  the  regular  school  day. 

After  a  short  period  of  time,  the  plalntUTs 
again  appeared  before  the  court,  objecting 
to  the  substitute  policy  as  implemented  by 
the  school  board. 

The  board,  In  attempting  to  apply  the 
policy,  was  faced  with  a  school  biis  problem 
in  allowing  the  exercises  to  take  place  in  the 
morning,  before  school  began. 

The  buses  serving  the  Jenlson  School  Dis- 
trict also  serve  the  neighboring  school  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore,  the  bus  schsdules  were 
rigid,  and  chUdren  attending  the  Jenlson 
Schools  continued  to  arrive  at  the  same  time 
as  they  had  before  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  court -suggested  policy. 

Consequently,  In  order  to  j»ovlde  for  a 
working  accommodation,  the  School  Board 
changed  "the  beU  and  beginning  of  school 
timing"  as  illustrated  by  the  procedure  in- 
augurated In  the  Sandy  Hill  School;  at  8:40 
hM..  a  warning  bell  sounds,  followed  by  aji- 
other  beU  at  6:46  A-IL  to  Indicate  that  Che 
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bome  rooms  ftre  open  for  the  use  of  UioM 
cbUdren  desLrlzig  to  prfty.  At  B;&0  KM.  a 
tMrd  bell  rinfa.  signifying  the  end  of  tbe 
voluntAry  prayer  period  and  addlUonally. 
that  school  ift  about  to  begin.  At  9:00  A-M 
»  bell  signifying  the  actual  start  of  the  class 
daj-  lei  rung. 

Plaintiffs  object  lo  these  practices,  claim- 
ing that  they  raise  problems  of  exeusal  and 
segregation  which  are  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited. 

By  thU  opinion,  the  court  will  attempt  to 
clarify  It*  suggestion  for  an  interim  proce- 
dure. 

The  policy  Initially  proposed  by  defendants 
purported  to  eeiablUh  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  respect  to  religion.' 

The  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States. 
m  the  caaee  of  Engel  v.  Vltale.  370  OS.  421, 
S3  S.  Ct.  1261.  a  L.  Ed.  2d  601.  and  Abtngton 
School  District  V.  Schempp,  374  D.S.  303.  83 
S  Ct.  ISdO,  10  L.  Ed.  ad  844.  has  been  called 
to  rule  upon  the  consututionality  of  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  Bngel  case  the  court  ruled  that  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer  composed  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  at  the  direction 
of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  violated  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

In  the  Schempp  case,  the  court  held  that 
a  requirement  that  the  school  day  open  with 
a  reading,  without  comment,  of  verses  from 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lords  Prayer  by  the  students  In  unison,  was 
also  a  violation  of  the  establishment  clause. 
This  was  so  even  though  attendance  at  the 
exercises  was  not  compulsory. 

The  establishment  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  has  two  important  characterts- 
llcs.  First,  the  relationship  tietween  govern- 
ment and  religion:  by  that  relationship  the 
First  Amendment,  by  it*  position  of  neu- 
trality, protects  both  religion  and  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  the  establlahment  limita- 
tion serves  as  an  instrument  to  the  sectmd 
provision  of  the  First  Amendment,  namely, 
the  free  exercise  clause.  It  Is  designed  in 
this  respect  to  insure  to  all  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  free  from  the  Influential  In- 
terference of  government. 

Nothing  in  the  Engel  or  Schempp  deci- 
sions Inhlbiu  in  the  slightest  way  an  indi- 
vidual m  the  free  exercise  of  rellglan  In  his 
home,  m  hlfi  church,  or  in  any  assembly  with 
the  particular  denomlnotion  to  which  he  be- 
longs, either  tn  the  practice  or  the  teaching 
of  that  religion. 

1 1 )  On  the  other  hand,  the  First  Amend- 
ment insures  to  parents  the  security  that 
children  attending  public  elementary  achools 
are  not  onclally  taught  the  tenets  of  a  re- 
ligion other  than  that  of  the  parents.  Tills 


insurance  Is  a  protection  to  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  and  it  Is  an  essentia) 
safeguard  to  the  protection  and  tree  exer- 
cise of  religion.  In  the  fast-changlag  cir- 
cumstances of  our  day,  today's  majority  may 
be  tomorrow's  mmorlty. 

The  natural  right  of  the  parents  to  edu- 
cate their  children  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds  in  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters.  368  U.S.  510,  46  S.  Ct.  671.  69  L.  Ed. 
1070. 

•The  fundamental  theory  of  liberty  upon 
which  all  governments  In  this  Unloa  repose 
excludes  any  general  power  of  the  state  to 
standardize  Its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  instruction  from  the  public  teachers 
only.  The  child  U  not  the  mere  creature  of 
the  atate;  those  who  nurture  him  and  direct 
his  destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
high  duty,  to  prepare  him  for  additional 
obligations."  Id.  at  &a&.  46  S.  Ct.  at  673. 

|2t  When  the  time  of  the  public  grade 
schools  Is  given  over  to  religious  practices, 
there  Is  an  Interference  with  this  funda- 
mental right  of  parents  to  see  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  continued  obeerv- 
ancee,  being  repetitive,  when  Joined  with 
the  authority  of  the  local  school,  could  easily 
constitute  a  teaching  of  the  particular  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  involved ' 

|3|  By  sending  their  children  to  the  pub- 
Uc  schools,  parenu  tacitly  approve  of  the 
education  which  the  children  will  receive 
there.  However,  when  religion  is  included  tn 
the  regular  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  be- 
come connected  with  the  learning  process, 
other  than  within  the  framework  of  a  gen- 
eral, objective  course  on  religion  as  religion. 
the  parents  have  every  right  to  object  on 
constitutional  grounds,  for  espousal  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  doctrine  is  not  the  function 
of  the  public  grade  schools  in  our  society, 

[4 1  Children  attending  public  grade 
schools  are  effectively  captives.  Thus,  in 
seeking  an  accommot^tlon.  school  author- 
ities, and  those  accommodated,  must  not 
violate  the  rights  of  free  exercise  of  those  not 
in  accord  with  the  practices  of  the  accom- 
modated. 


>  Upon  the  request  of  any  student  or 
parent  of  a  student  in  any  particular  class 
that  the  Individual  be  allowed  prayer  and/or 
Bible  reading  as  a  regular  religious  exercise 
at  the  opening  of  school,  the  teacher  must 
devise  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  oon- 
trolllng  such  exerclae. 

3.  The  rules  and  regulations  devised  to 
implement  the  requested  exercises  may  vary. 
depending  on  the  number  of  children  or 
parenM  so  requesting,  from  allowing  a  mo- 
ment of  reverent  silence  to  allowing  prayers 
in  unison,  aloud.  In  the  event  the  teacher 
flnrts  that  divergent,  requests  preclude  rea- 
sonable control,  the  te«cher  may  always  al- 
low as  a  satisfactory  substitute,  a  moment 
of  reverent  silence. 

3.  Depending  upon  the  form  of  requested 
exercise  permitted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  those  who  object  shall  remain  in 
the  class,  or  be  excused  from  the  requested 
exercise,  or  may  arrive  at  class  late,  as  the 
teacher  feels  will  best  serve  classroom  pro- 
cedures and  mlnlmiac  erobarraflsment.  <Jenl- 
son  Public  Schools  Dlstrlet  No.  80.  SUU- 
ment  of  PoUoy,  pp.  l^.) 


-See:  Prayer,  PubUc  Schools  and  the  Su- 
preme C^urt.  Kauper.  Michigan  Law  Review, 
April  1963.  Vol.  61.  Page  1031,  at  Page  1065 

■Viewed  with  respect  to  the  precise  prob- 
lem before  the  Court,  the  decision  in  En- 
gel Is  not  a  dlsturtng  one.  when  evaluated 
tn  terms  of  underlying  policy  considerations. 
Prayer,  religious  faith,  and  the  freedom  of 
religion  are  not  damaged  by  the  Court  s  hold- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  decision  main- 
tains the  dignity  and  religious  significance  of 
prayer  by  keeping  It  free  from  state  compul- 
sion and  mterference.  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it  preserres  tbe  treadom  of  both  the 
believer  and  the  non-believer  In  respect  to 
prayer.  Nor  should  It  be  of  consequence 
t  hat  t  he  prayer  was  "nonscc  tarlan '  Even 
such  a  prayer  can  be  productive  of  religious 
dlvlslveneas,  not  only  because  It  Is  objecf- 
tlonable  to  non-believers  or  non-thelstlc  re- 
ligionists, but  also  because  thelstlc  believers 
may  find  it  sn  offense  to  conscience  to  engage 
in  prayer  except  In  accordance  with  the 
tenets  at  their  own  religion.  Moreover,  re- 
ligionists can  have  little  enthusiasm  for  an 
officially  sanctioned  nonsectarlan  expression 
of  religious  belief  which  nt  most  reflects  a 
vague  and  generalised  religiosity.  Any  use- 
fulness of  a  prayer  practice  In  public  schools 
as  symbolic  of  the  religious  tradition  In  our 
national  life,  of  the  values  of  religion  to  our 
society,  and  of  rellglouft  Ideas  shares  In  com- 
mon, must  be  weighed  against  the  peril  that 
the  official  promotion  of  common -denomi- 
nator religious  practices,  conspicuous  by 
their  vagueness  and  syncretlstlc  character 
win  contribute  to  the  furtherance  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  official  folk  or  culture  religion 
which  many  competent  observers  regard  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  vitality  and  distinctive 
witness  of  the  historic  faiths." 


(5)  Each  Individual  in  society  has  the 
right  to  free  exercise  of  his  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
There  is  a  corresponding  duty  upan  public 
authority  as  well  as  other  individuals  to 
recognize  and  respect  that  right  in  such  a 
way  that  the  individual  is  free  frotn  ooerclon 
of  any  kind.' 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  in  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Schempp  case,  succinctly  stated  the 
basis  for  the  behef  in  separaUon  of  gov- 
ernment from  any  one  form  of  religion  when 
he  quoted  from  the  Engel  case,  supra; 
"■  *  *  the  'first  and  moat  Immediate  pur- 
pose fof  the  Establishment  Clause)  rested 
on  the  belief  that  a  union  of  government 
and  religion  tends  to  destroy  government 
and  to  degrade  religion.*  (Citation  omitted.) 
When  government,  the  Court  said,  allies  it- 
self with  one  particular  form  of  religion,  the 
inevitable  result  is  that  It  incurs  'the  hatred, 
disrespect  and  even  contempt  of  those  who 
held  contrary  beliefs.'  Ibid"  (Ablngton 
School  DUtrlct  v.  Schempp.  supra.  374  U.S. 
at  221.  83  set.  at  1571.) 

In  Schempp,  It  was  contended  that  lo  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  religious  exercises 
In  public  schools  was  an  interference  with 
the  religious  liberty  of  those  children  who 
wished  to  parUcipate.  In  this  respect.  Jus- 
tice Clark  said 

"FlnaUy.  we  cannot  accept  that  the  con- 
cept of  neutrality,  which  does  not  penult  a 
State  to  require  a  rellglotis  exercise  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  affected. 
collides  with  the  majority's  right  to  free 
exercise  of  religion.  While  the  Free  Exer- 
cise Clause  clearly  prohibits  the  use  of  state 
action  to  deny  the  rights  of  free  exercise  to 
anyone  It  has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
could  use  the  machinery  of  the  State  to 
practice  its  beliefs.  Such  a  contention  was 
effectively  answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
for  the  Court  in  West  Virginia  SUta  Board 
of  Education  v.  BarneUe,  319  US  634.  63 
set    1178.  87  L.Ed.  1628: 

"  'The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  ofBclals 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  •  •  ' 
freedom  of  worship  "  •  •  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote: 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections.' 
■The  place  of  religion  in  our  society  is  an 
exalted  one.  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  inviolable  citadel  of  the  individual 
heart  and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recognise 
through  bitter  experience  that  It  is  not  with- 
in the  power  of  government  to  invade  that 
citadel,  whether  Its  purpose  or  effect  be  to 
aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In  the 
relationship  between  man  and  religion,  the 
State  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position  of 
ne'.itrallty.  Though  the  application  of  that 
rule  requires  mterpretatlon  of  a  delicate  aort. 
the  rule  Itself  is  clearly  and  concisely  stated 
In  the  words  of  the  First  Amendment." 
(Ablngton  School  District  v.  Schempp.  supra. 
374  U.S.  at  235-226.  B3  3.  Ct.  at  1573-1874.) 
1 6]  An  examination  of  the  eetabi  lahment 
clause  m  light  of  the  Schempp  and  Engel 
cases,  supra  reveals  that  there  need  be  no 
coercion  upon  minorities  in  order  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  establishment  clause  to  exist. 
/(  ia  only  necessary  that  the  ■prociiee  or 
enactment  have  the  net  effect  of  plaeinff  the 
offtcial  support  of  the  local  or  Ttofloiul  gov- 
ernment behind  a  particular  tfenomfnii- 
tton  or  belief.  Ablngton  School  Dlatrlct  v. 
Schempp.  supra,  374  U.B.  at  322.  83  6.  Ot. 
1560.  See  also  Eagel  v.  Vltale.  supra,  870  U  J. 
at  430-436,  83  S.  Ct.  1261. 

[71  Similarly,  were  atate  or  federal  gOTsni- 
ment  to  espouse  a  particular  philosophy  of 
secularism,    or    secularlam   In   general,    the 
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establl&hment  clause  wotild  b«  violated. 
Zorach  v.  Clauaon,  343  U£.  306.  314.  73  8.  Ct. 
679.  96  L.  Ed.  954.  Ablngton  School  District  v. 
Schen^ip.  supra,  374  U.8.  at  226.  S3  8.  Ot. 
1560. 

However,  there  do  exist  areas  in  which  the 
interplay  between  government  and  religion 
does  not  constitute  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion. This  is  the  field  of  accommodation, 
first  expressed  in  the  Zorach  case,  and  ex- 
plored at  great  length  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
In  a  concurring  opinion  in  Schempp.  Ablng- 
ton School  DUtrici  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  303, 
330.  83  S.  Ct.  1660.  10  L.  Ed.  3d  844,  862. 
tc  has  also  been  noted  In  articles  by  leading 
commentators.* 

As  set  forth  in  Zorach  v.  Clauaon  supra, 
the  principle  was  stated: 

"When  the  state  encourages  rellgiotis  in- 
structions or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  schedules  of  pub- 
lic events  to  sectarun  needs.  It  follows  the 
best  of  our  traditions.  For  It  then  respects 
the  religious  nature  of  our  people  and  ac- 
commodates the  public  service  to  their  spir- 
itual needs."  Id.  343,  US  at  314.  72  S.  Ct. 
at  684.  96  L.  Ed.  at  963. 

[8]  It  may  well  be  that  this  court  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  ultimately  whether  or 
not  the  actual  operation  of  a  particular 
practice  Is  a  permissible  form  of  accommoda- 
tion. However,  for  the  present.  It  seems  clear 
that,  in  light  of  the  decided  cases,  the  public 
schools,  as  between  atheistic  and  humanistic 
religions,  must  carefully  avoid  any  program 
of  Indoctrination  In  ultimate  values. 

The  touchstone  in  both  Engel  v.  Vltale, 
supra,  and  Ablngton  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  supra,  was  the  support  given  to 
the  practices  by  the  local  school  authorltlea. 
In  both  cases,  the  exercises  were  directed  to 
be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day. 
Students  who  chose  not  to  participate  were 
required  to  absent  themselves  at  the  start 
of  the  school  period  or  remain  and  silently 
endure  a  ceremony  which  violated  their  con- 
stitutional rlgbta." 


^See,  for  example.  Religion  and  the  Public 
Order,  pp.  17-23  (edited  by  Giannela.  1963); 
Prayer.  Public  Schools  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  Kauper.  Michigan  Law  Review.  April 
1963.  Vol.  61.  Page  1031.  at  pp.  1066-1068. 

■See:  Prayer,  Public  Schools  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Kauper.  Michigan  Iaw  Review. 
April  1963.  Vol   61.  Page  1031,  at  page  1066: 

"The  issue  raised  in  Engel  Is  symptomatic 
of  the  problem  we  face  In  a  religiously  plu- 
ralistic society  •  •   • 

"Religionists  have  ground  for  complaint  If 
the  public  schools  by  studied  Indifference 
teach  that  belief  In  God  is  Irrelevant  to  life. 
The  Engel  decision  does  not  reqtilre  such  to- 
dlfTerence.  Consistent  with  It  the  schools 
may  follow  practices  and  teaching  programs 
that  help  to  create  awareness,  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  religious  factor  In 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  Its  cltlrens.  They 
may  create  respect  for  the  moral  values  which 
reflect  the  community  consensus  and  which 
Illuminate  the  purposes  and  processes  of  our 
democratic  society.  But  It  Is  not  their  re- 
sponsibility or  function  to  cultivate  an  offi- 
cial faith  or  Ideology,  whether  religious  or 
humanistic  in  character,  or  to  Indoctrinate 
students  in  any  system  of  beliefs  and  values 
that  rests  on  a  claim  of  insight  Into  ultimate 
truth  with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  ptir- 
pose  of  life.  Parents  who  desire  religious 
instruction  for  their  children  as  part  of  a 
school  program  have  the  option  <^  sending 
them  to  parochial  schools.  One  effect  of  the 
school  prayer  decision  is  to  highlight  the  Im- 
portance of  private  schools  and  of  the  par- 
ents' freedom  of  choice  in  our  free  and 
pluralistic  society  that  does  not  recognise 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  educational 
process.  But  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  concerned  with  the  relevancy  of  religious 
teaching  to  the  total  educational  prognm 
do  not  see  the  parochial  echoed  as  the  an- 


(9|  Now.  It  u  this  court's  proposal  that 
the  students  who  wish  to  eay  a  prayer  or 
read  scriptures  according  to  their  choice  tn 
the  morning  before  the  school  day  begins 
and  after  the  school  day  ends,  be  permitted 
to  do  so;  provided,  however,  that  they  meet 
in  a  room  other  than  their  regular  home 
room,  and  complete  their  exercise  at  least 
five  minutes  before  the  regularly  scheduled 
class  day.  or  at  least  five  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  regular  school  class  day. 

Furthermore,  no  bell  signifying  the  start 
of  a  prayer  exercise  should  be  rung.  This 
exercise  is  voluntary,  and  those  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  provided 
should  learn  the  time  when  it  i^  offered  to 
them  and  appear  at  the  designated  location 
without  the  aid  of  a  school  bell.  The  first 
bell  should  signal  that  school  is  about  to 
begin. 

This  plan  is  an  atteo^ted  accommodation, 
and  since  U  la  an  accommodation.  It  must  in 
no  way  affect  those  who  do  not  wish  an  ac- 
commodation. For  this  reason,  the  practices 
which  are  observed  must  be  free  of  any  pos- 
sible elements  of  coercion.  Those  who  do 
take  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program  must  be  separated  from  the  official 
activity  of  the  school,  as  of  course  must  be 
the  program  Itself.  This  Is  the  reason  for 
the  directed  time  g^  between  the  end  of 
the  practices  and  the  ofBclal  start  of  school. 
and  between  the  end  of  the  school  day  and 
the  beginning  of  the  practices  after  the  close 
of  ibe  -school  day. 

Furthermore,  to  fi-Uy  insure  that  separa- 
tion, this  court  will  require  chat  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  morning  exercises  there  be  a 
general  commtngUng  of  the  entire  student 
body  on  the  way  to  class.  Just  as  there  would 
be  were  there  no  exercises  whatsoever.  That 
Is.  all  rooms  will  be  empty  before  the  bell 
rings  for  the  start  of  the  school  day.  Thus, 
home  rooms,  or  whatever  room  students  use 
to  oommence  the  official  school  day  will  be 
filled  m  the  usual  way.  and  no  student  will 
enter  a  room  containing  a  group  which  has 
previously  congregated  there  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer— all  students  will  enter  simultane- 
ously upon  the  signal  for  the  start  of  the 
school  day. 

For  example,  those  children  wishing  to 
pray  before  school  begins,  and  who  would 
ordinarily  begin  the  class  day  in  home  room 


A,  might  meet  for  prayer  in  b<»ne  room  B; 
and.  In  like  manner,  those  students  from 
home  room  B  who  desire  to  pray  might  meet 
in  home  room  A.  Thus,  when  the  first  bell 
sounded,  all  students  would  proceed  to  their 
regular  classrooms. 

If  a  prayer  is  to  be  salu  during  the  lunch 
period.  It  shall  be  a  silent  prayer,  during  a 
few  moments  of  sUence  set  aside  for  private 
meditation  at  the  start  of  that  period. 

If  any  reading  is  to  be  done,  let  It  be  a 
selection  from  one  of  our  historical  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, or  the  Northwest  Ordinance;  or.  for  ex- 
ample, speeches  of  our  martyred  Presidents, 
such  as  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  or 
John  P.  Kennedy's  inaugural  address:  or  any 
one  of  the  Thanksgiving  proclamations  of 
any  President,  or  of  any  Governor.' 

These  writings  would  be  leaeons  tn  the 
Impact  ol  religion  upon  the  men  who  were 
leaders  of  our  nation,  and  in  turn,  through 
them,  upon  the  nation's  affairs  and  his- 
tory. The  annals  of  our  nation  are  replete 
with  indications  of  the  essentially  religions 
character  of  this  country  ■—belief  In  a  Su- 
preme Being.*  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
are   not   the  creation  ol   government" — and 


swer  to  the  problem.  Their  interest  may  lie 
in  the  further  development  of  dismissed-  or 
released-tlme  programs  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  public  school  systems. 
Moreover,  tn  view  of  the  present  Iropane 
with  respect  to  the  parochial  school  situa- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  the  shared-time 
plan  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  lecon- 
cUlng  the  felt  needs  for  religious  Instruction 
with  the  secular  limitations  placed  on  the 
public  school  systems.  All  proposals  of  this 
kind  d  eserve  careful  stud  y .  Needlen  to 
say.  any  constructive  solution  to  the  problem 
will  require  a  generotis  measure  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  good  will  and  toler- 
ance on  the  part  of  all  concerned  elements  of 
the   conuDunlty. 

"Whatever  the  merits  of  plaits  for  acoom- 
modatlng  the  educational  system  to  pro- 
grams of  formal  rellglouB  instruction,  they 
should  not  serve  to  obscure  the  fundamental 
consideration  that  the  cultivation  of  rell- 
(jlous  faith  Is  the  responalblltty  of  home  and 
church.  If  secularism  triumphs  as  the  domi- 
nant American  ideology,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme 
Court  or  because  the  public  schocds  have 
faUed  in  their  limited  tasks,  but  because 
meaningful  and  vital  religious  faith  has  lost 
Its  place  In  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Bngel  decision  Is  a  forceful  re- 
minder to  parents  and  the  churches  that 
theirs  Is  the  task  and  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing prayer,  worship  and  religious  Instruction 
rich  and  meaningful  In  the  lives  of  their 
children." 


•  ^r  an  example  of  some  of  the  past  presi- 
dential speeches  which  would  be  acceptable 
for  this  purpose,  sec  Footnote  3  to  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  dissenting  opinion  in  Engel  v.  Vl- 
tale. 370  U.S.  421,  44e-44fl,  82  S.  Ct.  1261.  8 
L.  Ed    2d.  601.  617-618. 

•  See,  for  example,  Ablngton  School  District 
V.  Schempp.  374  U5.  203.  218.  83  S.  Ct.  1660. 
1566.  10  L.  Ed.  2d  844.  853:  "It  can  be  truly 
said,  therefore,  that  to<tay.  as  In  the  begin- 
ning, our  national  life  reflects  a  religious 
people See.  likewise.  President  Lin- 
coln's Inaugural  Address  of  March  4,  1865: 
'•"  •  •  Ptondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedUy  pass  away.  Tet.  If  God  wills  that  It 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  untU 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  laah 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago. 
so  still  It  must  be  said  'the  Judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  ua 
to  see  the  right.  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in.  to  bind  up  the  nation'^ 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  bome 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

And  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  January  30.  1961:  "With  a 
good  conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with 
history  the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  thai  here 
on  earth  God's  work  mu?t  truly  be  our  own." 

•  •■We  are  a  reUgloua  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach 
V.  Clausen.  343  VS.  306.  at  313.  73  S.Ct.  679, 
at  684.  96  LEd.  964.  at  M3. 

See  also,  Joint  Congrasslonal  Resolution 
of  July  30.'  1956.  70  Stat.  732.  declaring  the 
national  motto  to  be  "In  God  We  Trust." 

•See.  for  example,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: "When  tn  the  Course  of  human 
events  It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dlBBolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  Power?!  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Nature's  Ood  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  oplnloos  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  aelf-evldeot. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  oertaln 
unalienable  rights,  •  *   •." 
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th«  pronouoc«in«nt3  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  t^e  United  States  demonstrate  that  the 
nation  Is  not  hostile,  nor  are  any  of  Ite  goT- 
emmental  units  hostile  to  religion  u  luch.'" 

Those  children  who  may  themeelveB  dis- 
sent, or  whose  parents  may  dissent  from 
their  partlelpatlnc  In  the  exercises,  would 
he  required  only  to  report  for  school  at  taie 
re^lar  opening  time  of  school  and  would 
be  permitted  to  leave  s^ool  at  the  regular 
cloatng  time. 

Certainly  the  period  of  sUent  prsyer  before 
lunch  affords  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  say  their  own  denomlnailonal  prayer,  and 
all  would  be  prtvileged  to  say  any  prayer 
which  tlietr  own  denomination  may  bare 
taufrbt  them,  "nioee  who  do  not  share  the 
prayer  would  be  free  to  conteaoplate  any- 
thing wtUch  tbey  dea&re<L 

[10]  During  the  regular  school  day,  there 
will  be  no  reading  froca  the  Bible,  nor  Bible 
stories,  and  no  themas  will  be  assigned  on 
mch  topics  as  "Why  I  bellere  or  disbeUtfve  in 
reltglouB  devotioos." 

til)  Additionally,  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
■ad  patriotic  songs  or  readings  are  permis- 
sible at  any  time,  provided  they  are  volun- 
tary 

1 13]  The  role  of  the  teacdier  at  tlieae  pre- 
or  poBt-BChooi  sessions  is  strictly  that  of 
one  chiuged  with  the  reoponxlbUlty  of  main- 
taining order.  No  teacher  shall  be  called 
upon  to  select  the  prayer  which  should  he 
said,  or  to  select  the  readings  which  may 
he  given.  The  students  would  determine,  by 
means  of  thetr  own  choosing,  what  should 
be  done  In  this  reaped.  The  burden  would 
not  be  cast  upon  the  teacher  to  make  the 
decision,  nor  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Thia  approach  Is  by  no  means  a  final  ]udg- 
DMsit  of  the  court,  nor  should  It  he  taken 
as  a  prellrolnary  indication  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment. In  suggeetlng  this  plan,  the  court  Is 
merely  trying  to  arrive  at  an  interim  accom- 
modation, having  foresnost  In  mind  the 
natural.  God-given  rights  of  each  parent  to 
determine  the  course  of  religious  education 
for  his  child,  but  also  considering  the  fact 
that  the  present  proposal  of  the  school  board 


See  also,  the  Inaugtir&l  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  January  ao,  1961:  "•  •  •  the 
same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  whlcii  onr 
forebears  fought  are  atlU  at  Issue  around 
the  globe — the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
oome  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state 
hut  from  the  hand  of  God." 

And.  also,  frcsn  the  address  of  President 
Kennedy  delivered  Id  Dallas.  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 33,  1W3:  "We  In  this  coxintry.  In  this 
generation,  are,  by  destiny  rather  than 
choice,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom-  We  ask.  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  our  power  and  responslbllfty.  that 
we  may  exercise  our  stren^h  and  wledom 
with  restraint,  and  that  we  may  achieve  In 
our  time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision 
of  'peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.' 
That  must  always  be  our  goal — and  the 
rtghteotisnees  of  our  cause  must  always  un- 
derlie our  strength.  For  as  was  written  long 
ago:  'Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  In  vain.* " 

*'"But  we  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment which  makes  it  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw 
Its  weight  against  efforu  to  widen  the  effec- 
tive scope  of  religious  influence."  Zorach  v. 
Clauson.  supra.  343  n.S.  at  314.  73  S.Ct.  at 
0&4. 

"It  has  been  argued  that  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution In  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  rejecting  an  establishment  of  religious 
services  In  public  aehools  Is  to  indicate  a  hos- 
tility toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Kothlng.  of  course  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  la  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion."  Engel  v.  Vltale.  supra, 
37D   US    at  43^-434.  (G  S.Ct.  at   13Se. 

"We  agree  of  course  that  the  State  may 
not  establish  a  'religion  of  secularism*  In  the 
sense  of  alllnnatlvely  opposing  or  showing 


does  rtfate  to  a  aerlotis  effort  to  reconcile 
divergent  opinions  In  an  area  where  rigid, 
dogmatic  positions  too  often  abound,  with 
the  effect  that  a  problem  of  continuing  Im- 
portance results  In  increased  misunderstand- 
ing and  btttemees,  a  sttuatton  which  must 
certainly  be  regretted  by  all.  regardless  of 
religious  affiliation,  or  lack  at  It. 

The  Sngel  and  Schempp  [«see.  supra,,  were 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  accom- 
modation suggested  In  this  opinion  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  neriis  between  official 
authority  and  religion  which  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  Mrtabllshment  clause. 

However,  even  should  the  program  succeea- 
fully  escape  the  problblcions  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause,  as  administered  It  may  pca- 
slbly  result  In  abridgment  of  rights  of  fret 
exercise,  and  for  this  reason  testimony  may 
be  required  to  determine  precisely  the  effect 
which  such  a  program  has." 

I  direct  that  provision  be  made  for  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record  of  the  happenings  dtiring  the 
interim  period,  as  an  aid  to  the  court,  tn 
reaching  a  final  Judgment  on  the  merits  in 
this  caae. 

There  Is  available  a  vast  store  of  examples 
of  our  national  leaders  lifting  up  thetr  minds 
and  hearts  for  worship,  guidance,  supplica- 
tion, and  thanksgiving — all  of  which  would 
be  permissible.  But  a  program  tocorporatlng 
such  examples  Into  the  school  day  does  re- 
quire conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  students.  It  will  have  Its  own 
reward.  In  enhancing  a  knowledge  of  our  his- 
tory. Informing  eound  moral  tenets,  and  pro- 
vidlng  a  true  regard  for  man's  individual  re- 
lationship to  Ood." 


hostUltv  to  religion,  thus  *oreferrlng  those 
who  believe  In  no  religion  orer  thote  who  do 
believe." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indicates  thst 
such  vtudy  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when 
presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  pro- 
i^ram  of  education,  may  not  be  effected  con- 
sl?tentlv  with  the  First  Amendment."  Ab- 
Inetoii  School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra.  374 
U  3.  at  326.  83  S.Ct.  at  IBTS. 

"The  place  of  religion  In  our  society  Is  an 
e'talted  one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home  the  church  and 
the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual  heart 
and  mind."  Id.  at  338.  83  B.Ct.  at  1674. 

■•*  "Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer  may  be 
deaomtnattonally  neutral  nor  the  fact  that 
Its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  students  is 
voluntary  can  serve  to  free  It  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Establishment  Clause,  as  It  might 
from  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  '  •  •"  Bngel 
V.  Vltale.  370  C8  431.  at  430.  83  B  Ct.  1361.  at 
1368.  8  L.  Ed.  ad  801.  "Henee  It  is  necessary 
In  a  free  exercise  case  for  one  to  show  the 
coercive  effect  of  the  enactment  as  It  operate^ 
against  him  In  the  practice  of  his  religion." 
Ablngton  School  District  v.  Schempp.  874 
17  S   203.  at  233.  83  B.CY.  1660.  10  L.Ed.  3d  844. 

"  For  a  lucid  comment  on  the  problem  gen- 
erally, see  Ramsey.  "Teaching  "Virtue'  In  the 
Public  Schools" — Religion  and  the  Public 
Order,  pp  87-8  (edited  by  Olannela,  1»«3). 

"Voluntary  or  prBBerlt>ed  readings  may  be 
edifying  aithout  being  devotional  and  no  less 
educational  than  Instruction  about  the  his- 
tory of  religion - 

"From  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  our  own  time, 
one  question  that  may  never  have  t>een  an- 
swered conclusively  Is;  Can  virtue  be  taught? 
Our  achievement  is  no  longer  to  ask  the 
question,  but  to  proceed  upon  the  unex- 
amined assumption  that  the  way  to  teach 
virtue  Is  to  Inform  and  dlaetpllne  what  we 
ml.stakenly  called  the  'Intellect.' 

"In  response  to  the  Court's  prayer  and 
Blble-rendlng  decision,  should  there  not  be 
numerous  and  radically  new  experiments  in 
public  education  on  bow  to  teach  anybody 
to  become  someone?  It  Is  incidental  that  in 


IS  this  nnsltm  area  of  eonstltotlonal  law. 
our  )\irlaprudenc«   mutt  be  prudential,  tf 

there  be  a  solution.  It  may  be  found  only  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  patient  trial,  sucoees, 
error  experience  Ultimate  results  may  be 
worth  the  Ironic  effort. 

I  am  not  granting  the  Injunction  requested 
In  this  case.  I  am  setting  forth  this  policy 
during  the  pendency  of  this  suit,  and  I  expect 
It  will  be  followed.  If  it  la  not  followed.  I 
will  then  consider  the  granting  of  an  injunc- 
tion. 

1ST.  Ektin.  &tr.  Frasldent,  t  am  flimly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  diversity  of  religions  in 
America  makes  It  tmperatlre  that  we  retain 
religious  freedom  for  all  men  as  a  way  of  life. 
This  can  only  be  done  In  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  first  amendment,  which  daolares. 
In  effect,  that  the  state  must  not  under- 
take to  control  religion  and  religion  must  not 
undertake  to  control  the  state. 

The  history  of  man's  struggle  for  political 
and  religious  freedom  makes  this  clear.  Po- 
litical freedom  cannot  axlst  in  any  land 
where  religion  controls  the  state,  and  reli- 
gious freedom  cannot  exist  tn  any  land  where 
the  state  controls  rell^on. 

Justice  Clark  alluded  to  the  reason  why  I 
say  that  the  diversity  of  religions  tn  Amer- 
ica makes  it  Imperative  that  we  retain  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  decreed  by 
the  first  amendment. 

I  refer  to  his  opinion  In  the  Schempp  ease, 
and  I  quote  these  words  from  It: 

This  freedom  to  worship  was  indispensable 
tn  a  country  whoee  people  came  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  and  brought  with 
them  a  diversity  of  religious  opinion,  Todky 
authorities  list  eighty-three  separate  ndl- 
glous  bodies,  each  with  memberships  ei- 
ceedlng  80.000,  existing  among  our  people, 
as  well  as  limatmerable  smaller  groups. 

We  have  today  In  America  three  major  re- 
ligious groups.  One  may  be  designated  as 
Protectants,  another  may  be  designated  as 
Catholics,  and  the  third  may  be  designated 
as  Jevrlah. 

Our  country  can  derive  great  strength 
from  our  diversity  of  religious  beliefs,  if  we 
maintain  the  principle  that  all  men  of  all 
faiths  are  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  govflrnment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diversttv  of  our  rellslou! 
groups  may  operate  as  a  dlvidva  force  If, 
under  our  system  of  government,  each  of 
these  groups  may  strive  to  control  a  State  or 
a  school  board  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing 
Its  particular  religious  belief  upon  the 
school  children  attending  public  schools. 

The  decisions  of  the  majority  tn  the  En- 
gel  case  and  the  Schemp;.  case  ramove  this 
temptation  from  our  three  major  rtilglooa 
groups  and  from  all  other  religious  groups 
hv  saving  that  the  state  must  keep  Its  hands 
off  religion,  and  religion  must  keep  Its  hands 
off  the  state. 

When  James  Madison  wrote  his  great  "Me- 
morial and  Remonstiajice  Against  Religious 
Assessments."  he  had  something  to  say  on 
this  point.  I  quote  theae  words  of  Jamea  Mad- 
ison from  his  "Memorial  and  Remonstnmoe 
Against  Religious  Asaessments" : 

"[I]t  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  Ubertlea.  .  .  .  Who  doee 
not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
establish  Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all 
other  Religions,  may  eetabU&h  with  the  aame 
ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Sects?  Tliat  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  dtlaen  to  con- 


the  course  of  this  the  pupUs  might  glimpse 
(or  the  first  time  the  meaning  in  the  fact 
that  one  who  has  borne  the  human  conte- 
nance  became  someone  by  first  becoming  and 
being  religious.  They  might  leam.  In  an  en- 
tirely free,  unlmposed.  and  un embarrassing 
way,  what  religion  is  all  about.  Then  the 
public  schools  could  remain  entirely  secular, 
without  secularlatng." 
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tribute  three  pence  only  of  his  properly  for 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  establish- 
ment In  all  caaee  whataoever?" 

The  great  English  poet,  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, haa  his  immortal  character,  Ulyaeee,  say 
thU: 

"I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

That  statament.  of  course.  Is  a  racognltloa 
of  the  faot  that  each  man  U,  In  part  at  least, 
a  product  of  his  environment.  I  believe  that 
each  man  1b  alao,  in  part  at  least,  a  product 
of  heredity.  Hence  we  can  say,  and  must  say, 
that  in  addition  to  belnlg  a  part  of  all  that 
we  have  met,  we  are  also  a  part  of  aU  that 
our  ancestors  have  mat. 

Some  of  my  ancestors  were  uoong  the  Soot- 
tiah  Covenanters  who  were  run  down  and 
murdered  upon  the  crags  and  moors  of  Scot- 
land because  they  dlitented  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  church  in 
that  land.  Others  of  them  were  Bootch- 
Irlsh  Presbyterians,  who  were  denied 
political  and  reUglous  liberty  in  Ulster.  Some 
of  them  were  among  the  Huguenots,  who 
were  massacred  In  France  merely  because 
they  worshipped  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  osrn  consdenoea  Instead 
of  the  dictates  of  the  ecclesiastical  aiid  polit- 
ical rulers  of  France.  Some  of  them  were 
English  Pilgrims,  who  were  driven  from  thelr 
natlve  England  by  way  of  Leyden,  Holland, 
to  Plymouth,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
use  the  prayers  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  Inserted  in  the  prayer  book  established 
by  the  act  of  Parliament.  Some  of  them  were 
Quakers,  who  were  despised  because  of  the 
slmpilctty  of  their  religion  and  way  of  life. 

All  of  them  came  to  America  to  obtain  the 
stmirie  right  to  b«Qd  their  own  kneee  and 
raise  their  own  voices  to  their  own  God  In 
their  own  way.  I  believe  their  experiences  had 
&ome  relation  to  the  creation  of  my  abiding 
conviction  that  religious  liberty  Is  the  most 
precious  of  all  freedoms. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  book,  from  a  lit- 
erary as  well  as  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
ever  made  available  to  mankind,  is  the  King 
James  ver&lon  of  the  Bible.  As  soon  as  my 
forebears  obtained  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  they  odc^ted  It  as  a  guide  for 
their  religious  faith,  and  they  recorded  within 
its  covers  their  marrlagw,  their  births,  and 
ihelr  deaths.  They  found  something  within 
that  old  Book  which  revealod  to  them  the 
promises  of  God.  and  Kometblng  which  made 
them  fear  God  and  nothing  else.  I  think 
that  perhaps  they  found  there  what  Annie 
Johnson  Flint  has  described  for  us  in  her 
Utile  poem  enUUed  "What  God  Hath 
Promised": 

God  hath  not  promised 

Sikles  always  blue, 
Rower-strewn  pathways 

All  our  lives  through: 
Qod  hath  not  promised 

Bun  without  rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow. 

Peace  without  pain. 

But  God  hath  promised 

Strength  for  the  day. 
Beet  for  the  labor, 

Light  for  the  way, 
Grace  for  the  trials. 

Help  from  above. 
Unfailing  sympathy. 

Undying  lore. 

I  coret  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men. 
Let  them  study  their  holy  writings  and  med- 
itate upon  their  teachings  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  government.  I  cherish  this 
freedom  for  myself  as  well  as  for  others. 

I  find  these  words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Psalmist  in  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  tfory  of  Ood:  and 
the  firmament  ahoweth  his  handywork." 

I  look  at  the  universe  and  behold  with 
wonder  the  llfeglvlng  sun,  which  rises  In  the 


east  at  morn,  travels  acroas  the  aky  by  day, 
and  sets  In  the  west  at  evea-ude;  the  ga- 
laxies of  stars,  which  twinkle  in  the  infinite 
heavens:  the  clouds,  which  bring  the  soil- 
refreshing  rain;  the  majestic  mountains  with 
hUls  at  their  knees;  the  rivers,  which  water 
pleasant  vaUeya  and  fertile  plains  and  run 
endlessly  to  the  sea:  the  tall  trees,  irtUoh  Uft 
leafy  arms  heavenward  to  pry;  the  arbutus 
aud  dogwood,  which  brighten  springtime, 
aud  the  marigolds  and  roses,  which  ornament 
summer:  the  glory  of  the  leaves  and  ripened 
crops  of  autumn:  the  crystal  snowfiakee. 
which  descend  so  gently  In  winter;  and  the 
other  beautiful  things  past  numbering, 
which  adorn  the  aarth. 

I  note  with  awe  the  order  and  regularity 
of  the  processes  of  life  and  nature  as  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  harvest  succeeds  the 
seedtime,  and  as  the  heavenly  bodlea  move  in 
their  orbits  without  mishap  In  conformity 
with  natural  laws.  I  obeerve  with  reverence 
that,  despite  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  he 
makes  his  earthly  rounds,  man  li  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  obey  conscience,  exercise 
reason,  study  holy  writings,  and  aspire  to 
righteous  conduct  in  obedience  to  spiritual 
laws. 

On  the  basis  of  these  things,  I  affirm  with 
complete  conviction  that  the  universe  and 
man  are  not  the  haphazard  products  of  blind 
atoms  wandering  aimlessly  about  in  chaos, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  creations  of 
God,  the  Maker  of  the  universe  and  man. 

Religion  adds  hope  to  man's  desire  for  im- 
mortality. This  desire  Is  not  to  be  attributed 
simply  to  the  egotism  of  men,  or  their  fear 
of  the  unknown  beyond  the  grave,  or  their 
repugnance  to  the  thought  of  their  nothing- 
ness after  death. 

The  pessimistic  philosopher  Schopenhauer 
was  sadly  in  error  in  his  caustic  comment 
that  "to  desire  Immortality  is  to  desire  the 
eternal  perpetuation  of  a  great  mistake."  The 
longing  for  Immortality  Is  prompted  by  most 
meritorious  motives. 

Life  on  earth  at  best  Is  all  too  abort  and 
unfimshed.  Man  entertains  high  hopes  for  an 
abundant  life  with  his  loved  ones  and  undar- 
lakes  worthwhile  things  for  them  and  his 
generation.  His  high  hopes  vanlah  as  he  Is 
robbed  of  those  he  loves  by  death,  and  his 
hands  drop  the  working  tools  of  life  while 
his  undertakings  are  inoomplete. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  our 
hearts  cry  out  that  there  must  be  sfxne 
place  after  life's  fitful  fever  is  over  where 
tears  never  flow  and  rainbows  never  fade, 
where  high  hopes  are  realized  and  worthy 
tasks  are  accomplished,  and  where  those  we 
"have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile"  stay 
with  us  forever. 

I  revere  religion.  I  revere  religion  beoauae 
it  gives  us  these  promises  and  this  hope.  I 
would  protect  and  preserve  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  religion  for  all  men. 

In  dosing,  I  ask  theae  questions:  Why  did 
the  Pounding  Fathers  incorporate  freedom  of 
religion  In  the  flr^t  amendment?  What  pur- 
pose did  the  Pounding  Pathers  have  in  view 
when  they  did  this? 

The  answer  to  these  queatloni,  it  seBuiB  to 
me,  appeara  with  gzaat  clarity  In  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Justice  Jackaon  in  We*t  Vir^nia 
Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette.  SIS  U^.  634, 
638. 

I  read  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  point: 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Bights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  rlels- 
sltudes  of  political  controvert,  to  place  them 
t>eyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offlclali 
and  to  eetablifih  them  as  legal  pnnclplea  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  •  •  • 
freedom  of  worship  '  •  •  and  other  funda* 
mental  rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vota; 
they  depeiul  on  the  outoome  of  no  eleotlona." 

Let  us  keep  It  that  way.  Let  us  preserve  for 
all  Americans  of  all  generations  the  right 
to  bow  their  knees  and  lift  thetr  voloes  to 
their  own  God  In  their  own  way. 


We  can  do  this  by  staadtng  by  the  flrat 
amondment  h  it  has  been  wrlttan  and  in- 
terpreted. 

I  close  with  a  prayer  that  the  SanaU  wUl 
do  exactly  this  and  no  mora. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  however,  to  abow  my  attitude  to- 
ward religloa,  to  show  why  I  am  such 
a  otrong  advocate  ol  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  why  I  am  such  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  first  amendment, 
which  prohibits  the  Government  either 
to  establish  religion  or  to  prohibit  lU 
free  exercise.  For  I  believe  that  the  surest 
protection  for  religion  Uea  in  adherence 
to  the  precepts  of  the  amendment.  To 
tamper  with  the  amendment  Is  to  weak- 
en reUgion  not  to  strengthen  It 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  I  believe 
we  are  not  only  a  part  of  evnvthing  we 
have  met.  but  also  a  part  o^'all^Uiat  our 
ancestors  have  met.  ^ 

Some  of  my  ancestors  were  among  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  who  were  run  down 
and  murdered  upon  the  crags  and  moors 
of  Scotland  because  they  dissented  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  church 
in  that  land.  Others  of  them  were 
Scotch- Iri&h  Presbyterians,  who  were 
denied  political  and  religious  liberty  in 
Ulster.  Some  of  them  were  among  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  massacred  in 
France  merely  because  they  worshipped 
Almighty  Ood  according  to  the  dictates 
of  tineiT  own  consciences  instead  of  the 
dictates  ol  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal rulers  of  France.  Some  of  them  were 
English  Pilgrims,  who  were  driven  Irom 
their  native  England  by  way  oi  Leyden, 
Holland,  to  Plymouth,  because  they  did 
not  want  to  use  the  prayers  which  the 
Church  of  England  had  Inserted  in  the 
prayer  book  established  by  the  act  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  them  were  Quak- 
ers, who  were  despised  becau^  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  reUgion  and  way  of 
life. 

All  of  them  came  to  America  to  obtain 
the  simple  right  to  bend  their  own  knees 
and  raise  their  own  voices  to  their  own 
Ood  in  their  own  way.  I  believe  their 
experiences  had  some  relation  to  the 
creation  of  my  abiding  conviction  that 
religious  Ubaty  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  freedoms. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  book,  from 
a  literary  as  well  as  from  a  religious 
standpoint,  ever  made  available  to  man- 
kind, is  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible.  As  soon  as  my  forebears  obtained 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
they  adopted  it  as  a  guide  for  their  reli- 
gious faith,  and  they  recorded  within  its 
covers  their  marriages,  their  birttis,  and 
their  deaths.  They  found  something 
within  that  old  Bock  which  revealed  to 
them  the  promises  of  Ood.  and  some* 
thing  which  made  them  fear  Ood  and 
nothing  else.  I  think  that  perhaps  they 
found  there  what  Annie  Johnson  Flint 
has  described  for  us  In  her  little  poem 
entitled  "What  God  Hath  Promised"*: 

Ood  hath  not  promlaad 

Skjea  always  blue, 
nower-atrewn  pathwa^i 

All  onr  lives  through; 
Qod  hath  not  promlBed 

Sun  without  rain, 
Joy  without  aocTOWi 

Peace  wlthont  pain. 
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But  Ood  bAth  promlBad 

StrangUi  for  tbe  d>y, 
Ben  tor  U>e  Utxir, 

Light  tor  tlie  way, 
Grace  lor  the  trtalB, 

Help  £rom  above. 
UafaUlQg  sympatb;. 

UDdylng  love. 

I  covet  rreedom  ot  religion  lor  all  men. 
Uet  them  study  their  holy  writings  and 
meditate  upon  their  teachings  without 
let  or  hindrance  Irom  government.  I 
cherish  this  freedom  for  myself  as  well 
as  for  others. 

I  And  these  words  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Psalmist  in  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible: 

The  lieavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  flnnament  ahoweth  Bis  handywork. 

I  look  at  the  universe  and  behold  with 
wonder  the  llfegivmg  sun.  which  rises 
in  the  east  at  mom.  travels  across  the 
sky  by  day.  and  sets  in  the  west  at  even- 
tide; the  galaxies  of  stars,  which  twinkle 
in  the  inflnite  heavens:  the  clouds,  which 
bring  the  soil-refreshing  rain;  the  ma- 
jestic mountains  with  hills  at  their 
knees:  the  rivers,  which  water  pleasant 
valleys  and  fertile  plains  and  nm  end- 
lessly to  the  sea;  the  tall  trees,  which  lift 
leafy  arms  heavenward  to  pray;  the  ar- 
butus and  dogwood,  which  brighten 
springtime,  and  the  marigolds  and  roses, 
which  ornament  summer:  the  glory  of 
the  leaves  and  ripened  crops  of  autimin; 
the  crystal  snowflakes,  which  descend  so 
gently  in  winter;  and  the  other  beautiful 
things  past  numbering,  which  adorn  the 
earth. 

I  note  with  awe  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  processes  of  life  and  nature 
as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  harvest 
succeeds  the  seedtime,  and  as  the  heav- 
enly bodies  move  in  their  orbits  without 
mishap  in  conformity  with  natiiral  laws. 
I  observe  with  reverence  that,  despite  the 
feet  of  clay  on  which  he  makes  his  earth- 
ly rounds,  man  Is  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  obey  conscience,  exercise  rea- 
son, study  holy  writings,  and  aspire  to 
righteous  conduct  In  obedience  to  spir- 
itual laws. 

On  the  basis  of  these  things,  I  aHlnn 
with  complete  conviction  that  the  uni- 
verse and  man  are  not  the  haphazard 
products  of  blind  atoms  wandering  aim- 
lessly about  in  chaos,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  creations  of  Ood.  the 
Maker  of  the  imiverse  and  man. 

Religion  adds  hope  to  man's  desire  for 
immortality.  This  desire  is  not  to  be 
attributed  simply  to  the  egotism  of  men. 
or  their  fear  of  the  unknown  beyond 
the  grave,  or  their  repugnance  to  the 
thought  of  their  nothingness  after  death. 
The  pessimistic  philosopher  Schopen- 
hauer was  sadly  in  error  in  his  causUc 
comment  that  "to  desire  immortality  is 
to  desire  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  a 
great  mistake."  The  longing  for  Immor- 
tality is  prompted  by  most  meritorious 
motives. 

Life  on  earth  at  best  Is  all  too  short 
and  unfinished.  Man  entertains  high 
hopes  for  an  abundant  life  with  his  loved 
ones,  and  undertakes  worthwhile  things 
for  them  and  his  generation.  His  high 
herpes  vanish  as  he  Is  robbed  of  those 
he  loves  by  death,  and  his  hands  drop 
the  working  tools  of  life  while  his  under- 
takings are  Incomplete. 


As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  our 
hearts  cry  out  that  there  must  be  some 
place  after  life's  ntful  fever  is  over  where 
tears  never  flow  and  rainbows  never  fade, 
where  high  hopes  are  realized  and 
worthy  tasks  are  accomplished,  and 
where  those  we  "have  loved  long  since 
and  lost  awhile"  stay  with  us  forever. 

I  revere  religion.  I  revere  religion  be- 
cause it  gives  us  these  promises  and  this 
hope.  I  would  protect  and  preserve  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men. 

In  closing.  I  ask  these  questions :  Why 
did  the  Pounding  Fathers  incorporate 
freedom  of  religion  in  the  first  amend- 
ment? What  purpose  did  the  Founding 
Fathers  have  in  view  when  they  did  this? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  it  seems 
to  me,  appears  with  great  clarity  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Jackson  In 
West  Virginia  Board  o/  Education  v. 
Bamette.  319  U.8.  824,  638. 

I  read  what  he  has  to  say  on  this 
point: 

The  very  purpose  o(  a  BUi  of  KlghU  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjecta  from  the  vlcla- 
sltudcs  of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
t>eyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  oJBclala 
and  to  eetabllah  them  a«  legal  prlnclplee  Co 
be  applied  by  the  cotirta.  One's  right  to 
•  "  •  Irecdom  of  woratllp  •  •  •  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted  to 
vote:  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
elections. 

Let  us  keep  it  that  way.  Let  us  preserve 
for  all  Americans  of  all  generations  the 
right  to  bow  their  knees  and  lift  their 
voices  to  their  o»Tn  God  in  their  own  way. 

We  can  do  Uiis  by  standing  by  the  first 
amendment  as  it  has  been  written  and 
interpreted. 

I  close  with  a  prayer  that  the  Senate 
will  do  exactly  this  and  no  more. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  vigorously  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakiri 
which  would  permit  nondenominatioiial 
prayer  In  public  buildings  because  there 
is  presently  no  such  law  which  would 
prohibit  prayer  in  public  buildings  and 
also  because  this  amendment  poses  a 
major  threat  to  religious  freedom  In 
America. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
seemingly  lifnlt  prayers  in  public  build- 
ings to  "nondenominaOonal  prayers." 
What  Is  "nondenominational  prayer" 
and  who  would  prescribe  it?  The  very 
wording  shoirs  that  a  governmental  au- 
thority would  prescribe  the  form  of 
prayer  and  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
nominational. Then  this  amendment 
would  put  the  Government  in  the  reU- 
gious  activity  in  determining  what  was 
a  proper  prayer  In  a  public  building. 

This  Is  the  type  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  religion  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitulton  prohibits.  The  first 
amendment  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  present  proposed  amendment,  the 
so-called  Baker  amendment,  modifies  and 
weakens  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  gives  the  Government  power 
to  rule  on  what  Is  and  what  is  not  a 
"nondenominational  prayer."  It  chips 
away  at  the  cornerstone  ot  coostltutlonal 


separation  of  church  and  state.  This 
Baker  amendment  would  abridge  and 
limit  the  broad  religious  freedom  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  It  limits  the  words  "or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion." 
When  the  Congress  establishes  a  "non- 
denommational  prayer" — that  prayer 
becomes  a  congressional  or  governmen- 
tal prayer,  not  a  religious  prayer. 

Is  a  nondenominational  prayer  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant  prayer,  a  Jew- 
ish or  Gentile  prayer,  a  Quaker  prayer 
or  a  Mormon  prayer,  a  Christian  Scien- 
tist prayer  or  a  Unitarian  prayer? 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  each 
of  these  and  all  other  religious  churches, 
faiths,  beliefs  or  groups  are  free  to  pray 
to  God  in  their  own  way.  The  adoption 
of  this  Baker  amendment  would  limit 
that  freedom  oiice  a  prayer  was  offered 
in  "any  public  building  which  is  support- 
ed in  whole  or  In  part  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds." 

These  buildings  Include  every  public 
school  building  in  America,  every  city 
hall,  every  tax-supported  town  hall  com- 
mimity  or  civic  center,  public  hospital  or 
mental  health  center  built  with  or  sup- 
ported by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Ministers  and  priests  and  rabbis 
and  other  religious  leaders  of  all  denom- 
inations are  now  free  to  enter  those 
hospitals  and  pray  with  and  for  ill  per- 
sons. It  would  be  a  tragic  day  In  America 
If  these  religious  leaders,  on  entering  a 
public  hospital  to  tisit  an  ill  parishioner, 
were  limited  in  prayer  to  a  nondenomi- 
national or  governmental  or  congres- 
sional prayer. 

The  Baker  amendment  breaks  down 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  called  "the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 
I  favor  retention  of  that  wall,  and  the 
religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
American  people. 

I  oppose  these  governmental  limita- 
tions on  prayer  in  public  buildings,  as 
proposed  In  the  Baker  amendment. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
vote  against  this  amendment  which 
would  endanger  our  sacred  tradition  of 
freedom  of  religion 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  has.  in  recent  years, 
struck  ruthlessly  at  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  most 
Americans  hold  dear:  but  in  my  opinion, 
the  Court  could  have  done  no  greater 
disservice  to  our  people  than  to  inter- 
fere with  their  education.  Not  only  has 
the  Supreme  Court  thrown  our  educa- 
tional system  into  turmoil  and  confusion 
through  unreasonable  court  orders 
which  have  placed  the  operation  and 
control  of  our  schools  imder  Federal 
control,  but  they  have  blatantly  inter- 
fered with  our  citizens'  natural  interest 
for  a  balanced  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. I  am  referring,  Mr.  President,  to 
an  education  which  would  develop  their 
souls  and  spirits  as  well  as  their  minds. 
The  Supreme  Court.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  amendment,  took  the 
language  found  there  and  Interpreted  it 
to  mean  that  our  school  children  can- 
not be  allowed  to  bow  their  heads  in  a 
morning  prayer.  Almost  in  the  same 
breath,  the  Supreme  Court  used  this 
exact  language  to  rule  that  a  meaning- 
ful prosecution  caimot  be  brought 
against  many  smut  peddlers  whose  por- 
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nographlc  wares  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
these  same  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  correct  this  injustice  which  has 
been  forced  upon  the  American  people. 
The  time  has  come  to  clear  the  air.  The 
millions  of  cliildren  in  the  pubUc  schools 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  pray  if 
they  wish.  The  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  assure  them  of  that  right. 

Concerned  parents  of  this  country 
want  their  children  to  realize  that  rec- 
ognition of  and  respect  for  a  Supreme 
Being  are  matters  of  such  transcending 
importance  that  they  are  not  to  be  rel- 
egated to  only  one  day  of  the  week.  They 
want  their  children  to  see  that  people 
pause  to  consider  their  faith  as  they 
go  about  their  work  during  the  week, 
not  Just  to  church.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  a  chaplain 
who  opens  each  day's  session  with  a 
prayer.  This  is  just  not  a  "ceremonial 
occasion."  but  a  routine  procedure.  Con- 
gress, moreover,  has  by  law  specified  the 
oath  of  ofllce  to  be  taken  by  Federal 
judges.  The  prescribed  words  of  this 
oath  end:  "So  help  me  Ood." 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  nor  should  it  have  the  right  to 
deny  our  school  children  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  spiritual  guidance,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  amendment 
which  will  allow  non-denominational 
prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr,  BTTRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  SAXBE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative! ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SinTH).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  B*TH).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BmuiicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr,  Caiinon*  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  IXjoo).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Poibiuoiit),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoRi:),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hah'tki)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kzif- 
jreoT),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  McGis),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.   Montoya),   the   Senator 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mdskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symingtoni,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydwgs). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Yotmc) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  tMr.  Craj*- 
STON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayb)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YotTNo)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYxmcTOit)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  <  Mr.  Aixxn  and 
Mr,  Prootyi.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr,  FonO.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<  Mr,  GoLDWATER  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodelli.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrhskai.  the  Senator 
from  California  i  Mr,  MrRPHY) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shith)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  are 
necessarily  absent,  , 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtrMDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mnifon .  the  Senator 
from  Calif oinia  (Mr,  Mitrphy).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Tower  i  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

The  pair  of  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois 
■  Mr.  Smith)  has  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50. 
nays  20.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr,  Baker's  amendment  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  tlie  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subseejueptly  said:  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  taken  fa- 
vorable action  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  prayer  In  pub- 
lic schools  and  public  buildings. 

We  all  know  of  the  long  and  bard 
battle  that  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen  led 
on  this  vital  matter.  I  was  proud  to  carry 
on  that  battle  by  introducing  the  Scott 
school  prayer  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment was  patterned  after  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  but  contained  two  strength- 
ening provisions.  First,  it  mentions  spe- 
cifically "schools"  as  among  those  public 
buildings  in  which  voluntary  prayer 
would  be  permitted.  Second,  my  resolu- 
tion permitted  "meditation"  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  voluntary,  nondenominational 
prayer.  By  so  doing,  my  resolution  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  basic  issue  in  a  man- 
ner which  still  permits  the  greatest  pos- 
sible flexibility  for  a  divergence  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Individual  or  group  prayer 
or  meditation  on  a  voluntary  basis  need 
not  be  formalized  or  institutionalized,  but 
at  the  same  time,  such  actlvitieE  should 
not  be  penalized. 

Twenty-five  Senators  joined  me  in  my 
effort  and  cosponsored  the  Scott  consti- 
tutional prayer  amendment.  On  the  basis 
of  this  overwhelming  groundswell  of 
support.  I  had  requested  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  because  I 
believed  that  this  issue's  importance 
merited  the  subcommittee's  attention. 
Regretfully,  these  important  hearings 
were  not  scheduled  and  the  Senate  faced 
again  the  prospect  of  not  taking  up  this 
pressing  legislation  in  spite  of  the  strong 
and  favorable  sentiment  that  existed. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  reluctance  to 
schedule  hearings,  it  became  essential  to 
bring  this  issue  to  the  Senate  floor  di- 
rectly and  promptly  rather  than  risk  fur- 
ther— and  undoubtedly  fatal — delay. 
Thus  we  decided  to  bring  up  the  school 
prayer  constitutional  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  equal  rights 
resolution.  Today's  favorable  vote  indi- 
cates the  overwhelming  support  for  the 
school  prayer  amendment. 

The  people  of  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  especially  out- 
spoken on  this  Issue.  They  have  peti- 
tioned the  courts  for  years,  and  despite 
setbacks  there,  have  in  some  communi- 
ties recently  relnstituted  voluntary  pray- 
er. In  at  least  one  school,  the  exercise 
centers  on  the  daily  prayer  from  the 
CoNCREssioNAi.  Recoro.  a  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we.  as  national  leaders  in 
Congress,  begin  each  daily  session  with 
the  opportunity  for  prayer.  It  Is  this 
same  opportunity  for  prayer  that  our 
vote  t<xlay  would  make  available  to  oth- 
ers, and  particularly  to  the  Nation's 
.schoolchildren  who  otherwise  are  de- 
nied a  privilege  we  In  Congress  take  for 
granted. 

I  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  separa- 
tion of  children  from  the  opportunity  for 
prayer  or  meditation. 

The  Senate  can  truly  be  proud  of  the 
action  we  have  Just  taken. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  OCTOBER  14.  1970.  TO  NO- 
VEMBER 16,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  774. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
HucHES> .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Concurrent  Resolution  774, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 

RMolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{^the  Senate  concurring i.  Tbdt  when  the  two 
Hous««  adjourn  on  We<lne«da;,  October  14, 
1970.  they  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
meridian  cm  Monday,  November  16.  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  774)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    THE    SIGN- 

INO  OP  ENROLLED  MEASURES 
DURING  ADJOURNB4ENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  775.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  775,  which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  notwith- 
standing any  adjourmnent  of  the  Houae  until 
November  16.  1970,  the  SpeaJter  of  the  House 
of  Repreaenutlvea  and  the  Prealdent  ot  the 
Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authortaed 
to  KlgD  enrolled  bllU  and  Joint  resolutloxu 
duly  paased  by  the  two  Boums  and  found 
iruly  enrolled. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  offer  an  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  line  4,  after  the  word  "Senate",  Inaert 
■X  comma  and  "tbe  Prealdent  pro  tempore,  or 
Acting  President   pro   tempore". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to- 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  77S  >  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP 
HJl.  17654 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
ResoluUon  778. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  778,  wliich  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con,  Res.  778)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  778 

Resolved  by  the  Bouae  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  tbe  bill  (HJl.  17654J  to  tmproTO  the 
operation  of  tbe  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purpooes, 
tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvea  Is 
authorized  and  directed —  

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)(c)  of  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended  by  section  133(d)  of 
tbe  bill,  to  fitrUce  out  "subparagraph  (a)" 
each  place  It  appears  and  insert  "subpara- 
graph (b)";  and 

(2)  in  section  001(1)  of  the  bill,  to  inaert  ". 
and  section  106(e)  and  (f)  of  the  LegUlatlTe 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
by  section  30a  of  this  Act"  after  "section  S21 
ot  this  Act"  rather  than  after  "title  IV.  of 
this  Act"  as  directed  b;  Senate  amendment 
numbered  53. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALTTT 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  HJl.  18260. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HncHss)  laid  before  the  Senate  tbe 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  182601  to  authorize  the 
VS.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  educational  pro- 
grams to  encourage  understanding  of 
policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance  which  was  in  lieu  of  the  matter 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  b«  elted  as  ttw  "Xa- 
vlronment  Education  Aef  *. 

STATZHXlffT   OP    FXMDIMGS   aWO    PTTaPOSX 

Sec  a.  (a)  The  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  tbe 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
Its  ecological  balance  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  and  la  In  part  due  to  poor  un* 
derstanding  of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
of  the  need  for  ecological  balance;  that 
presently  there  do  not  exist  adequate  re- 
sources for  educating  and  informlog  cltlaens 
In  tbeee  areas,  and  tbat  concerted  efforts 
In  educating  citizens  about  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  are  therefore 
necesaary. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  curricula  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  polldee.  and  support  of  actlTl- 
Uee  designed  to  enhance  environmental  quai- 
ls   and    maiutain    ecological    balance:    to 


demonatrate  the  use  of  such  curricula  in 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  provide  support 
for  tbe  Initiation  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
grams m  environmental  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels;  to  dis- 
seminate curriculor  materials  and  other  In- 
formation for  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, public  service  personnel,  and  com- 
munity, labor,  and  industrial  and  business 
leaders  and  employees,  and  government  em- 
ployees at  State,  Federal,  and  local  levela;  to 
provide  for  the  planning  of  outdoor  ecologi- 
cal study  centers;  to  provide  for  community 
education  programs  on  preserving  and  en- 
hnnclng  environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining eoologic&l  balance;  and  to  provide 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials by  mass  media  In  dealing  with  Ube 
environment  and  ecology. 

KNVBOMBUNTU.    KDUCSTXOH 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  is  eatabllahed.  wltliln 
the  Office  of  Education,  an  office  of  environ- 
mental education  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "office")  which,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  CommUaloner,  through  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  shaU 
tie  responsible  for  (A)  the  administration 
of  the  program  auihorlssed  by  subsection  (b) 
and  (B)  the  coordlna.tlon  of  activlUes  of  the 
Office  of  Education  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental education.  The  office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  abaU  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  prescribed 
for  grade  03-17  In  section  6333  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  tbe 
term  "environmental  education"  roeana  the 
educational  process  de&Un«  with  man's  rela- 
tionship with  bis  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of  pop- 
ulation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and 
depletion,  conservation,  transportation,  tech- 
nology, and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  tbe 
total  bunuui  envlrotunent. 

(b)(1)  Tbe  Commissioner  aball  carry  out 
a  program  of  njLking  grants  to,  and  conO'acts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  educauon,  8Ute 
and  local  educational  agencies,  regional  ed- 
ucational resesLTCh  organizations,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organisations, 
and  Instltutloiu  (IncludlJig  libraries  and 
museums)  to  support  research,  demonstra- 
tlOD,  and  pilot  projects  de(;lgned  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  problems  of  environmen- 
tal quality  and  ecologlcaj  balance,  except 
chat  no  grant  may  be  made  otber  than  to  a 
nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  Institu- 
tion. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  grasta  and 
contracts  under  this  sectloa  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  acttvlUes  as — 

(A)  the  development  of  curricula  (Includ- 
ing InterdlBclpllnary  curricula)  In  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  envlroiunental 
quality  and  ecolc^lcal  balance: 

<B)  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  such  curricula  and  to  envlrotunental  ed- 
ucation, generally: 

(C)  m  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  for  tbe  support  of 
environmental  education  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  levels; 

(D)  prescrvice  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams and  projects  (including  fellowship 
programs,  institutes,  wortuhops,  sympoelums. 
and  seminars)  for  educational  personnel  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  matter 
areas  associated  wltb  environmental  quality 
and  ecology,  and  for  public  service  personnel. 
government  employees,  and  business,  labor, 
and  Industrial  leaders  and  employees: 

(E)  planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers: 

(P)  community  education  programa  on  en- 
vironmental quaUty.  includmg  special  pro- 
grams for  adulta;  and 

(Q)  preparation  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials suitable  for  use  by  the  mass  media 
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In  dealing  wltb  the  environment  and  ecology. 
In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  m  the 
flrst  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projects  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate, test,  and  evaluate  tbe  effectiveness 
of  any  such  activities,  whether  or  not  assisted 
under  this  section. 

(3)  (A)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  available  only  upon 
appUcat'.on  to  the  Commlasloner.  Applica- 
tions under  this  suoaectlo:!  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  In  such  form,  and  con- 
uming  such  Information  as  the  Beoretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and  shall  be 
approved  only  If  It — 

(I)  provides  tbat  the  activities  and  serr- 
icea  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by.  or  under  the  superrUlon  of, 
the  applicant; 

(U)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  atuinlng  the  purposes  of  tbls 
section: 

(111)  sets  forth  sucb  {wUcles  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  activities  mtended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application: 

(tv)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
so  used  a*  to  supplement  and,  to  tbe  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  tbe  absenoe  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  In  section  3,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds. 

(v)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  ma;*  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  tbe  ap- 
plicant under  tbU  title;  and 

<vl)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
contflkintng  sucb  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  required  and  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  C-ommlssloner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

(B^  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  aaslstanoc  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  appUcatlon  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(C)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwi.'se  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  aame  manner  aa  original 
appUcaUons. 

(4)  Federal  asalEtance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  tbls  section,  otber  than  those 
involving  curriculum  development,  dissem- 
ination of  curricular  materials,  and  evalua- 
tion, shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  Its  operation,  Including  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, unless  the  Commissioner  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
asalfitance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  Is 
required  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  Federal  share  for  the  second 
year  shall  not  exceed  60  per  oentum,  and  for 
the  third  year  40  per  centum.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  Umlted  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  servloes. 

(c)  <1)  There  la  hereby  eaUblUhed  an  Ad- 
vLaory  Council  on  Environmental  Bducatlon 
consisting  of  tvrenty-one  memben  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point one  member  as  Chairman.  The  OouncU 
shall  consist  of  persons  appointed  rrom  the 
pubUc  and  private  sector  with  due  regard  to 
their  fttneee,  knowledge,  and  experience  In 
mattara  of,  but  not  Umlted  to.  academic, 
scientific,  medical,  legal  teeource  oonaerra- 
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tlon  and  production,  urban  and  regional 
planning,  and  information  media  actlvltiee 
as  they  relate  to  our  aoclety  and  affect  our 
environment,  and  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  geographical  representation  In  tbe 
appointment  of  such  members :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Committee  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  eoologlBts  and  three 
students. 

(2)  The  CoimcU  sbaJl— 

(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the  of- 
f>ce  concerung  the  administration  of.  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  for.  and  op- 
eration of  programs  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  office 
with  respect  to  allocation  of  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  among 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  and  the  criteria  to  be  used 
In  approving  appllcatloiu.  which  criteria 
shall  Injure  an  appropriate  geograpbical  dis- 
tribution of  approved  programs  and  projects 
throughout  the  Nation; 

(C)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  their  dlsi>osltlon:  and 

(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  disseminate 
the  results  thereof. 

TXCHNICAL   ASSISTANCX 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  In  cooperation  with  tbe  heads 
of  other  agencies  wltb  relevant  jurisdiction, 
shall.  Insofar  aa  practicable  upon  request, 
render  technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  liiBtltutlons  of  higher  educa- 
tion, agencies  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  and  other  agendes  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  play  a  role  In  preserving 
and  enhancing  environmental  quality  and 
maintaining  ecological  balance.  The  techni- 
cal assistance  shall  be  designed  to  enable  tbe 
recipient  agency  to  carry  on  education  pro- 
grams which  are  related  to  en>'lrotimental 
quality  and  ecological  balance. 
BMAix  oaurrs 

SEC  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  3.  the  Commissioner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated,  shall  have  tbe 
authority  to  make  grants,  in  sums  not  to 
exceed  •10.000  annually,  to  nonprofit  organi- 
sations such  as  citizens  groups,  volunteer  or- 
ganizations working  In  the  environmental 
field,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  for 
conducting  courses,  workshops,  seminars, 
sympoalums.  institutes,  and  conferences, 
especially  for  adults  and  oommunlty  groups 
(other  than  the  group  funded). 

(b)  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posals demonstrating  innovative  approaches 
to  environmental  education. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that  the 
Interested  organization  or  group  shall  have 
been  In  existence  one  year  prior  to  the  sub- 
mlSBlon  of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  It  shall  submit  an  annual  report  on 
Federal  funds  expended. 

(d)  Proposala  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  tbe  essential  Infomutlon  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  information. 

aZimNiaTVATION 

Sac.  6.  In  administering  the  proviaiona  of 
this  Act.  the  Commlaaloner  is  authorised 
to  udllee  the  aervloea  and  faclUUes  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  Insti- 
tution In  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  aa 
may  be  agreed  upon.  Tbe  Commissioner  ahail 
publish  annually  a  Ust  and  deacriptlon  of 
projects  supported  under  this  Act  and  shall 
distribute  such  list  and  deecrlptlon  to  in- 
terested   educational    Instltutlona.    dtlaena' 


groups,  eonaervatlon  organizations,  and 
other  organiaations  and  indl\iduals  in- 
volved in  enhancing  environmental  quaUty 
and  maintaining  ecological  balance. 

AVTB  OaiXATlDBt 

Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  tbt  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  tlS.OOO.OOO  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  fS&.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  endiixg  June  30,  1973,  tor  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Hotise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  ot  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgliila. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  which  passed 
the  Congress  today  is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legl£latlon.  It  is  a  timely  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  are  determined  that  the  current 
tremendous  public  concern  for  preserv- 
ing our  fragile  and  threatened  life  sup- 
port systems  will  not  become  the  first 
fad  of  the  1970's. 

I  have  recently  Intrcxluced  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  wlUch  will  declare 
the  ttiird  week  of  April  Earth  Week  and 
the  National  Governors  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  designa- 
tion the  third  week  in  April  as  an  an- 
nual observance  of  Earth  Week.  When  I 
first  introduced  the  EnvlrcHimenla]  Edu- 
cation Act  last  November.  I  said  that  one 
of  the  aims  of  this  bill  would  be  to  make 
every  day  a  Teach-in  Day  by  helping 
assist  our  nearly  3  million  t^u:hers  to 
introduce  environmental-ecological  con- 
cepts into  the  curriculum. 

There  is  no  better  assurance  that 
short-  and  long-range  corrective  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  improve  our  en- 
dangered environment,  than  by  introduc- 
ing environmental  studies  into  the  cur- 
riculum from  preschool  to  continuing 
education. 

This  act  would  give  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a  t^rm  mandate  to  support  broad 
and  imaginative  programs  In  envlron- 
menta]  education. 

The  Environmental  Bducatlon  Act 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  and 
critical  effort  to  provide  American  citi- 
zens with  the  Imowledge  and  under- 
standing necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

The  bill  states  that  the  office  shall  be 
"under  the  supervision  of  the  Commls- 
slon." 

The  intent  is  that  this  office  should 
be  located  within  the  Inunediate  Office 
of  the  Commissioner.  This  was  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senate  Siibcommittee  on 
Education  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  evidenced 
in  the  report  on  the  Senate  bill.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  64  to  0 
and.  therefore,  one  could  only  conclude 
that  the  intent  of  the  Senate  was  iden- 
tical to  the  intoit  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

In  that  report,  on  page  4.  It  Is  stated: 

The  field  of  environmental  education  is  eo 
new  that  the  committee  belleTes  that  Its  de- 
velopment win  be.  to  a  great  extent,  m- 
fluenced  by  tbe  persons  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  progrmro 
authorised  by  tbe  bill:  therefore  tbe  program 
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iiught  not  be  dlspersfd  throughout  th«  Otllci 
ot  Eauiillon.  n.)i  »<lm!nl«er»<»  by  bure»u5 
which  are  »!«>  responsible  tor  other  progmms 
Involving  greater  amounts  of  grant  money 

The  cominltwe  believes  that  the  environ- 
ment education  program  iiUould  have  vlabU- 
itt  and  that  lU  Director  should  h»ve  sul- 
aclent  stature  as  to  have  direct  access  to  the 
Comanssloner.  Moreover,  the  administrative 
unit  charged  with  responslblUty  for  the  pro- 
cran;  ought  to  be  staffed  with  a  sufflclent 
number  ol  specialists,  V  the  environmental 
education  program  Is  placed  In  one  of  the 
present  bureaus.  Its  Director  would  be  at 
least  three  degrees  removed  from  Oi-!  office 
oI  the  Commlsalonet  and  would  have  to  com- 
pete With  other  programs  .'or  personnel,  at  a 
time  when  adequate  stafBng  and  proper  ad- 
ministrative direction  are  dllBcult  problems 
for  the  om;e  of  Education. 

It  U  for  these  reasons  that  the  committee 
recummends  the  establishment  of  the  Omce 
ol  Environmental  Educatlou  by  law.  Further, 
ttie  committee  recommends,  lu  section  3(d), 
Uoguage  which  permits  appropriations  to  be 
used  for  the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  to  establish  an 
Independeni  office  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  is  unequivocably  clear. 


OCCUPATIONAL  8AFKTY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 


Bir.  M-'kNSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1300.  3.  2193.  and  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

please  have  order?  

The  PBESroiNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  bill  win  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lsgislattvi  CLEaK.  A 
bill  i8.  2193)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
working  men  and  women:  to  assist  and 
encourage  States  to  participate  in  eHorts 
to  assure  such  working  conditions:  to 
provide  for  research,  information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFtELD.  Mr.  President,  U  I 
may.  in  moving  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  laid  aside  temporarily,  1  ask  that 
it  remain  in  that  status  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  siire  what  the  situation  Is. 
Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  unanimous  consent  on  this  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
nderaUon  of  Calendar  No.  1300.  S.  2193. 
that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 

made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  bill  (S.  2193)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  standartls  to  assure 
safe  and  healthlu)  working  conditions 
for  working  men  and  women;  to  assist 
and  encourage  States  to  participate  In 
efforts  to  assure  such  working  condi- 
tions: to  provide  for  research,  informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health:  and 

for  other  purposes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect  In   assuming    that  the   motion   Is 

debatable?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized,  if  I  may,  for  a 
moment.  WUl  the  Senator  from  MonUna 
yield  to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  and  Btatt 
members  will  take  their  seals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  labored  long  and  hard 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLtiAMS).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DomincK) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Sai»«)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHwcixxa) ,  and  many  other 
Senators  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  very  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  bill.  It  Is  an  extremely 
important  measure.  It  covers  almost  all 
the  workmen  of  the  country.  It  is  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation:  it  contains 
many  fine  provisions.  Undoubtedly  It  will 
become  law,  whatever  may  happen  to  It 
today. 

There  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  con- 
notation placed  upon  the  matter  of 
whether  the  bill  should  be  brought  up  at 
this  time  so  that  It  could  be  considered 
before  tomorrow  night.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  some  Senators  are  trying  to 
staUitoff. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  fair.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  labor  and  man- 
agement point  of  view.  Management 
seems  to  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  administration — 
and  I  authored  the  administrations  orig- 
inal bill:  so  I  ought  to  know  about  It — 
to  wit,  a  pnwedure  for  a  Board  to  set 
standards  and  a  Commission  to  deal  with 
enforcement  la  the  more  intelligent  way 
to  proceed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  point 
of  view  of  organized  labor  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  should  perform  both 
functions. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  dispute  which 
has  arisen  over  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  there  has  been  a  complete  failure  to 
recognize  the  potentiality  of  the  bill  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  generally  an  excellent 
bill  and  contains  some  very  important 
safeguards.  However,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  certain 
matters.  Although  I  have  my  views — and 
I  tried  to  work  them  out  on  the  commit- 
tee— I  "v'^v  there  Is  some  substance  to 


the  disagreement.  But  the  fundamental 
point  is  that  the  bill  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  extremely  desirable  for  all  the 
workers. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  bill  could 
be  finished  in  the  24  or  36  hours  we  have 
remmning.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
iMr.  DOMINICK  > —whether  he  does  so  by 
a  substitute  or  by  amendment — he  has 
iome  19  amendments.  I  understand. 
Every  one  of  them  is  substantive  and  is 
not  a  facade  or  an  effort  to  delay  the 
matter. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  At  the  ver>-  least,  if  we  can- 
not finish  it  by  tomorrow  night.  It  will 
be  the  pending  business  when  we  return. 
We  can  pass  the  bill,  and  it  should  be 
passed.  It  is  a  critically  Important  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  hope  tliat  Senators  will  not  be  con- 
fused and  believe  that  the  amendments 
represent  management-labor  differences 
In  all  honesty,  most  of  them  do  not. 
The  biU  should  be  passed. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  Important 
and  fair  to  rebut  any  idea  that  any  Sen- 
ators have  sought  to  stall  the  bill  and  not 
come  to  grips  with  it.  The  idea  that  this 
should  be  challenged  and  debated  and 
that  It  should  have  the  deliberate  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  Senate  Is  only  fair. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  has  not  been 
acted  on  in  the  other  body.  It  obviously 
wUl  not  be.  So.  there  is  no  prejudice  to 
the  American  worklngman  If  it  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  after  the  recess. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  amend  the  bill. 
I  will  oppose  most  of  them. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 

vote  to  consider  the  bill.    

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cas«)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  We  are  really  being 
asked  to  consider  an  extremely  Important 
bill,  important  to  the  unions,  to  the  work- 
ing men.  and  also  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  because  It  affects  every  business 
in  the  country.  We  are  being  asked  to  do 
this  in  the  closing  days  of  this  session 
before  recess  when  we  have  before  us  not 
only  this  bill,  but  also  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  conference  re- 
port, an  agricultural  bill,  and  very  likely 
other  bills,  all  of  which  are  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  coimtn'. 

We  have,  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, a  number  of  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  by  different  members  of 
the  committee,  which  will  require  votes. 
We  have  a  substitute  which  I  have  In- 
troduced, but  not  authored,  which  takes 
a  different  approach  to  the  problem  and 
which  I  think  is  a  far  more  equitable  ap- 
proach than  the  approach  of  the  com- 
niittee  reported  bill. 

It  seems  to  me.  with  all  these  really 
important  factors,  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  this  time  will  he  a  pretty  bad 
mistake. 

I  know  that  there  are  Members  on  our 
side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  feel  the  same  way.  That  was  why 
objection  was  made  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  had  been  pro- 
pounded on  two  other  occasions. 


t  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  In  a 
position  where  we  are  being  held  up  to 
the  world  as  though  we  are  against  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety.  That  would 
be  a  pretty  dumb  position  to  take.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  are  that  dumb. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  an  enormous 
problem  in  our  country. 

The  bill  covers  every  business  affecting 
commerce  in  the  entire  United  States, 
ranging  anywhere  from  a  big  steel  com- 
pany to  a  shoeshine  shop. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  such 
an  important  bill,  affecting  commerce  as 
it  does,  to  try  to  bring  it  up  no  more  than 
24  hours  before  we  adjourn  to  go  home 
for  the  recess,  when  we  know  that  the 
House  Is  not  going  to  act  on  It  at  all 
before  the  recess. 

I  suppose  that  the  motion  having  tjeen 
made  the  leaderstiip  probably  is  not  po- 
ing  to  want  to  withdraw  it,  but  I  feel  we 
are  not  approaching  this  in  a  proper  wa> 
or  writh  the  proper  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  bill.  The  report  on  the  bill  has 
been  out  about  1  week.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  also  been 
engaged  in  an  enormous  amount  of  other 
business  in  the  meantime  so  that  the 
concentration  of  Senators  has  not  been 
on  this  matter  up  to  this  point. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  negative  posi- 
tion on  bringing  it  up  if  the  leadership 
insists  it  should  be  done.  Obviously  it  Is 
for  them  to  determine  what  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  say,  but 
rather  It  is  for  the  leadership  to  say. 

I  think  in  presenting  these  arguments 
we  have  many  amendments  and  an  en- 
tire substitute  for  the  bill.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  anyone  wanted 
to  follow  that  course,  this  matter  could 
go  over  until  after  the  recess,  probably 
without  ever  coming  to  a  vote.  I  have 
indicated  from  time  to  time  that  I  am 
willing  to  vote  on  a  substitute,  but  I 
have  been  told  there  will  be  many  clari- 
fymg  amendments  to  the  original  bill 
and  many  clarifying  amendments  to  the 
substitute,  and  the  chances  of  getting 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
substitute  on  an  up  and  down  basis  Is  not 
Ukcly. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  kind  of  exercising  a  lot  of  lung 
power  without  getting  anywhere,  when 
we  could  put  this  over  until  after  the  re- 
cess when  Senators  will  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  bill  and  study  It  in 
the  interests  of  the  working  man  and  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
has  been  introduced  and  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  well  over  a  year.  The 
urgency  of  considering  this  vital  meas- 
ure has  certainly  been  highlighted  by 
the  President.  This  legislation  Is  on  the 
list  that  Is  considered  to  contain  mat- 
ters of  greatest  importance  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  among 
some  of  us  as  to  one  detail — and  many 
details  have  been  worked  out  in  long 
committee  sessions — in  that  we  have  not 
worked  out  accommodation  with  the  ad- 


ministration. The  President  Indicated  in 
his  last  message,  which  was  about  5 
weeks  ago.  that  this  bill,  this  entire  leg- 
islative package  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  in  an  area 
where  accidents  are  mounting  and  dis- 
ease is  mounting,  is  vital  to  the  country. 
As  the  President  said,  we  are  three  gen- 
erations overdue  in  enacting  this 
measure. 

Rather  than  coming  to  us  in  haste, 
this  measure  has  been  before  us  a  long 
time.  The  committee  has  labored  long 
and  productively  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  with  this 
motion   to   take   up   tlie   matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  iield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
paivitxcE  or  rax  rLooa 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
counsel  of  the  committee,  Eugene  Mlttel- 
man.  be  admitted  to  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  Senate  but  I  strongly 
endorse  the  observation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  majority 
leader  to  take  up  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill.  I  know  of  no  other  meas- 
ure which  has  been  more  carefully  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  subcommittee, 
than  this  measure.  We  have  imderstood 
the  serious  and  profound  necessity  of 
having  reforms  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety. 

I  remind  Senators  that  it  is  estimated 
Uiat  S5  workers  die  every  day  because  of 
the  failure  to  have  adequate  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation:  that 
14.000  Americans  lose  their  lives  every 
year  because  of  the  failure  to  have  the 
kind  of  legislation  we  should  take  up  to- 
day: and  that  2.5  million  workers  suffer 
serious  and  permanent  {Usability  because 
of  the  failure  to  have  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  meas- 
ure before  this  body  that  is  anywhere 
near  as  important  or  which  rates  a 
higher  priority  than  this  legislation.  I 
believe  the  Senate  has  a  duty  after  these 
months  of  efforts,  exhaustive  hearings, 
and  long  and  fully  exploratory  executive 
sefsions.  and  after  this  measure  has  been 
pending  before  the  full  Senate  for  sev- 
eral days,  to  bring  up  this  matter,  act  on 
it.  and  do  justice  to  American  workers. 

We  can  act  on  this  measure  and  we 
should.  To  delay  would  be  regarded  as 
failure  by  this  body  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  heartbreaking  and  compelling 
issues  of  our  times. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  speak  in  support 
of  the  majority  leader's  motion. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  may  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  this  aftemixjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  1  yield. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 


VlSrr  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OP  INDIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
parliamentarians  who  are  visiting  us  at 
this  time.  I  refer  to  Ave  members  of  the 
legislative  bodies  of  IntUa,  led  by  the 
Honorable  Gurtlial  Singh  Dhillon,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  or  what  we 
would  call  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
four  of  his  colleagues. 

A  year  ago  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  met  in  New  Oeltii.  Many  of  us  bad 
the  opportunity  to  know  these  gentlemen. 
Speaker  Dhillon  presided  over  the  ses- 
sion of  that  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  while  we  were  there.  These 
gentlemen  are  really  paying  us  a  return 
visit.  They  arrived  just  last  night.  They 
plan  to  be  in  this  country  about  3  weeks 
and  to  visit  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  have  these  representatives  of  that 
great  coimtry  here  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  printed  in 
the  Recobo  a  short  sketch  regarding  each 
of  our  distinguished  visitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 
India:  Gtmuai.  Singh  Dhuxon,  stkaksi  or 

TBXLOK  SSBH* 

Sardar  Ourdial  Singh  Dhillon,  former  law- 
yer, Joumaltat  and  army  officer,  teas  unaal- 
mouAly  elected  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha 
(lower  botise  of  Parliament)  on  August  8. 
1D60.  Since  19S7  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Lok  Sabha  and  has  served  as  chairman 
of  Its  PubUc  Undertakings  Committee.  A 
member  of  Uie  Congress  Party  amce  1937. 
DblUon  resigned  from  the  Party  on  bis  elec- 
tion as  Speaker  In  order  to  act  impartially 
at  parliamentary  sessions. 

Dhillon.  the  son  of  an  aristocratic  Sikh 
family  of  tbe  Punjab,  was  bom  on  Augtist  0. 
ISIS  m  the  village  of  Panjwar.  In  183S  he 
received  a  B.A.  degree  from  OoverUDent 
CoUege  In  Lahore  and  Id  1937  ad  LL3.  de- 
gree from  the  University  Law  CoUege  in 
Lahore.  In  about  1936  he  was  commissioned 
In  the  army  and  also  became  active  In  the 
Independence  movement.  Because  of  his  ac- 
tlviues.  the  British  expelled  him  fnun  the 
Dehra  Dun  MUltaiy  Academy.  During  1837- 
47  he  Lntermlttently  practiced  law  In  the 
Armltsar  area.  It  Is  not  known  whether  he 
still  retains  his  commission  but  Ln  1953  was 
listed  as  a  colonel  In  the  Indian  Army. 

DhlUtin  Joined  the  Congress  Party  In  1937 
and  until  1952  was  active  In  local  Armltsar 
politics  and  In  the  freedom  movement.  Be 
was  twice  ImprlsoQed  for  antl-Brltlsh  activi- 
ties, one  tune  durlog^  194S-47  in  lAhore  for 
leading  an  independence  protest.  He  served 
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the   Armluar  District  Congree.  ConmilttM 

"C^tb'."^  touowmg  m*>p«.d«.c.  m 

w"  i  S    nrpunjab.  H.  was  chief  l^ur  of 
ui  Urdu  il»Uy  SKere-hhar^t  during  19«;** 

mT-S  H.  alio  »er,«l  a,  ™"-«^f  ,«f^ 
aithe  National  S»»»- i^PfJl"  if^J 
member  of  the  Stat,  Pi«a  A^^^"J: 
mlttee,  and  president  of  the  Armltmr  Wort 
inff  Joumauata  Union. 

""Lutr^an  hi.  Bov^rnment  e««  m 
19M  with  his  election  to  the  Punjab  I;eglaia- 
B^>S«mbly  He  served  a.  "P-"'  3P«^^ 
,I9S3^.  and  Speaker  ,l»M-83)  of  the  A.- 
UmbU^Be  «a.  Airman  ol  the  Nof-*^?" 
^turalland  Taxation  Committee  In  WM 
^S!<  rKl.twWO  and  general  secretary  of  the 
SniSil  ?"t^r"°  ">•  legl^atur.  during 
wS^S  Dhluon  «,rved  In  the  Punjab  leg- 
.'^ftiveiSeibly  untu  hi.  election  to  the 

"Ih^^u^hout  bl.  c«e.r  DhlUon  S»  ««*- 
»ldel^  He  ha.  vUBted  the  Dnlted  Kln^m^ 
the  DS3B.  Prance,  East  CSermany,  Auatrala, 
S^ei^e  PhlUppln«i.  B^oO-^  ?^  "* 
HSbi;.  in  1961  he  wa.  an  m^^J^-^J^ 
iJors  Program  Grant«  In  the  UnJt«l  Statea. 

^S  the  united  States,  att«od«»  "'^P^ 
fSi^  of  commonwealth  Pr»ldlng  OlBcer. 
\T<^^  and  headed  the  Indian  delegation 

Sr„«j.  in  Trmldad.  In  January  1970  he  Tla- 

'"?  S^of  integrity.  Dhlllon  f  ""-"P"*" 
u,i.„Hnlng  and  friendly.  In  1953  »•  =^f«* 
SuTfornierahnmatl  Ranblr  Kaur.  He  ijUie 
Author  of  many  pamphlet!  and  hai  written  a 
'^"ol^ZmTS'^triK  on  the  llJ' of  the 
Punjabi  poet.  In  October  19«9  he  e"""^  " 
prSldent^  the  Interparllamentarr  Union 

meetlnflc  In  New  Delhi.  

■^hSon  ha.  he«i  .asocl.t«l  «^'^™'. 
dub.  and  organlaaUons.  He  1.  a  P^ J"™" 
d«lt  of  BoOry  internatlooal.  He  1.  rtoe 
Sj^dMt  of  thi  Indian  Hecreatlon  Aa»c^ 
?l^^  a  member  of  the  Punjab  C"'««tT 
Senate  He  U  InterMted  In  Oylng  and  wrrea 
^Tr«l*nt  of  ihe  Chandigarh  Gliding  and 
Aviation  Club. 
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tinax-   KorBi  BMHt>m»iuUH.  Mnratn  or 
Mi4l.o    "«>    -nuMarear.    Mi«««.    of 

pnI"""*TAaT    AwrUMM 

On  June  26.  1910  lawyer  and  career  clvU 
servant  Kotha  Bighuramalah  became  Min- 
ister of  3hlppln«  and  Transport  and  MUils- 
u^.^  ParliinTnlarj  AHalrs.  Since  Pebru 
iS  19*9  h.  had  served  a.  Minuter  of  State 
for  Shipping  and  Transport  and  for  Parlia- 
mentary Affairs.  lUghuramalah  •>«  'Jf"^" 
member  of  the  Congresa  Party  since  1951  and 
a  member  of  the  LoK  Sahha  (lower  hou«  of 
Parliament)  since  1953 

Koiha  Raghuramalah  was  bom  on  Au- 
gust a,  19ia  in  Sangamjagarlamudl  Andbra 
Pradesh  (lormerly  part  of  Mwlras  State).  Be 
1»  a  member  of  the  Kamma  caste  (»  '»» 
Hindu  ca»te  predominantly  found  In  And- 
hra)  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Aadbra  Christian  College  In  Ountur  He 
holds  M-A.  and  IX-B.  degrees  from  Luctiow 
Onlteralty.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  from  the 
Middle  Temple  In  1937,  Rsgburamalah  prac- 
ticed law  at  the  Madras  High  Court  during 

"ll  ttt'e  early  l»«>-s  BaghorMoalah  bec*me 
aeuve  In  the  labor  union  movement  and 
waa  the  founder  and  later  vice  president  of 
tbe  Madras  Corporation  Labor  Union.  In 
1954  he  was  a  member  of  the  Railway  Cor- 
niDUon  Enquiry  Committee  and  president 
Of  tbe  Andbra  Pradesh  Post  and  Telegraph 
Workers  Union.  During  1955  »«  »"  »  f  ™: 
b«  of  the  Andhra  Life  Insurance  Salaried 
Workers  Assocuuon  and  the  All-India 
Foatal  l&iployeea  Union  In  Andbr*. 


In  IMl  Bagburamalab  Joined  the  (Ma 
drss)  Provincial  Judicial  Service  and  dv«- 
ini  1941-46  was  assistant  secretary  in  tbe 
Sfdr«  Legal  Department.  In  1948  he  was 
temporarily  assigned  to  the  natlonnl  govern- 
ment and  served  a.  assistant  director  of  em- 
ploynamt  In  the  Resettlement  Directorate  of 
,h.  Mlnlstrs-  of  Labor  and  as  ^^^^\^'% 
»r  in  the  Ministry  of  Law.  During  1947-51 
B«!huramalab  was  deputy  »ecret«7  and 
mmt  secretary  In  the  Madras  Legal  De|^- 
inent  and  legal  aecrelary  to  tbe  Madras  Oov- 

la  1951  Raghuramalah  reMgned  from  the 
Provincial  Judicial  Service  and  began  hu  na- 
tional government  career  with  hU  election 
u>  tbe  Lolt  Sabba  In  1963  on  the  Congress 
Party  ticket.  During  1953-47  he  =«'»5  " 
convenor  of  tbe  mtemal  Aflalrs  standuig 
Committee  In  Parliament  and  as  a  member 
(1954)  and  secretarj-  (1955)  of  the  Eiecut Ive 
Committee  of  the  Oongreas  Party  In  P»'"»- 
mmt.  During  1965-69  he  was  a  member  ol 
the  AU-Indla  Congress  Committee  and  of  Its 
lecal  advisory  committee  In  1956. 

Concurrently      with      his      parliamentary 
oaner.    Bagburamalab    held    various    sub- 
cabinet   level   positions  during   1967-89    In- 
cluding:   Deputy  Mmlster  of  Defense   (May 
1967-Aprll  19«a).  Minister  of  State  for  De- 
fense   (April   1983-June   1984)    In  charge   of 
nroducuon     (November     198a-June     1984); 
MlnUler  of  State  [or  Labor  and  Employment 
(June  1984-January  1986) ;  Minister  of  »ip- 
plv  and  Technical  Development  In  the  Min- 
istry  of  Industry  and  Supply    (June   1964- 
Mareh  19671 ;  Minister  of  State  for  Petroleum 
and     Chemicals     and     for     Social     Welfare 
(March   1967-Pebruary   1988);    and  Minister 
of    State    for    Planning    (March-September 
1967)        During       August-November       1968 
RadiuramAlab  served  a>  Acting  Minister  ol 
Pewoleum  and  Chemicals  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Asoka  Mehta  -__,.h 
During  tbe  1960's  Bagbunmalah  traveled 
w  the  Par  Bast.  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
In    1»54   he   headed    a   trade    delegation    to 
Thailand.  Hong  Kong.  Malaysia.  Japan  and 
communist   China   for   negotlaUng    tobacco 
contracts    Be  attended  the  ON  General  As- 
sembly   in    1956   and    1957   and    represented 
nidla  on  tbe  Trusteeship  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self- 
Oonnilng  Terrltorleo  In  1958.  Raghuramalah 
aeoompaaled  the  ute  Prime  Minister  Jawa- 
barlal  Nehru  on  a  st»te  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia 
In  1968  and  attended  meetings  of  tbe  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  In  Yugoslavia   (1958) 
and   Prance    (19S7).    Bagburamalab    was    a 
member  of  the  Law  of  tbe  Sea  Conference  In 
Geneva  In  1980  and  during  July-August  1985 
toured  C2ecboeloT»ia».  tbe  United  Kingdom 
and  West  Germany. 

Raghuramalah  U  influential  wltb  tbe  to- 
bacco growers  and  merchants  In  Andbra 
Pradesh.  He  was  a  member  (1953-87)  and 
vice  praaldcnt  (l»66-8e)  of  the  IndUn  Cen- 
tral Tobacco  Committee. 

Raghuramalah  s  wife,  Lannl,  la  an  author 
and  is  very  active  In  social  wrtfare  work.  She 
has  written  three  noveU  and  numerous 
articles  for  Telugu  journals  and  has  founded 
seven  Inrtltutlons  concerned  with  chUdren  s 
and  women's  welfare.  She  bos  a  Bi  degree  In 
nbUosophy  from  Madras  University.  She  is 
ieneral  secretary  of  the  All-India  Womens 
Conference  Mrs.  Raghuramalah  speaks  En- 
l!ll"h  and  Telugu  and  reads  and  writes  Tamil. 
g-.„„./i»  Hindi  and  French.  The  Raghura- 
malahs  have  been  marxled  since  1937  and 
have  one  daughter. 

Raghuramalah  speaks  EngUsb  weU- 


elected  In  1988  The  tlnrt  Harljan  (Untouch- 
able) to  be  elected  to  this  omce,  Kbobragade 
15  a  non-controversial,  liberal  politician  with 
a  long  record  of  service  to  the  people.  He  waa 
a  founding  member  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  has  since  split  Into  a  number  of  fac- 

'  °\  Buddhist.  B.  D.  Khobragade  was  bom  on 
September  35.  1935  In  Chanda  In  MabUMh- 
tra  State.  He  attended  Morrla  Couege.  grad- 
uating in  1945,  and  then  traveled  to  the 
United  Kingdom  where  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  from  uncohi's  Inn. 

Khobragade  Orst  became  1ntere«M«!  in 
polities  in  1943  when  be  Joined  the  Sched- 
uled Casies  Federation  Since  that  tome  be 
has  been  a  leading  figure  In  the  »ntt->i°- 
touchabllliy  movement  and  the  Scheduled 
Caste  Federation.  Be  became  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  All-India  Scheduled  Caste  Federa- 
tion in  1955  and  was  Its  president  from  1950 

Khobragade  is  Intereeted  In  reading,  col- 
lecting books,  music,  the  cinema  and  drama. 
Be  has  visited  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland. 
Prance,  awllierland  and  Italy.  He  ipeUU 
Marathl,  Hindi  and  excellent  English. 
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India:  BHAtmao  Diwin  KBoaaaoaoi.  Darn  it 

CBUBMAIf.   RAJT*    BaBHA 

Bhaurao  D.  Khobragade  was  elected  Dep- 
uty Chairman  of  the  Bajya  Sabba  <«P^ 
house  of  Parliament)  on  December  17,  19«». 
A  seasoned  parUamentapton  wltb  a  arm 
grasp  of  procedure..  Kbobragade  wa.  Oiat 
elected  to  tbe  B»JT»  Bab""  m  1968  and  re- 


I.-sdia:    DMAkAinnHA.    BASOMATAai,    Mnms. 
LOK  Sabha 

Dbaranldhor  Basumatarl  has  been  a  mwn- 
ber  Of  the  Lok  Sabha  (lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment) since  1957.  Basumatarl,  a  member  of 
the  ruung  Congress  Party,  Is  especially  Inter- 
ested In  uplifting  tribal  and  rural  communl- 
tlee  social  welfare.  educaUon  and  develop- 
ment activities.  He  servea  a.  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  on  welfare  of  tbe 
scheduled  castes  and  tribes. 

Dharanldhor  BMumalarl  wm  bom  In  the 
village  of  Dalaigaon  In  the  Ooalpara  District 
of  Assam  in  1914.  He  was  educated  at  Cotton 
CoUege  and  OaubaU  and  Bongpur  CoUege. 
Basumatarl  was  arrested  for  hU  parUclp*- 
Oon  m  the  1943  onU-Brltlsh  movement.  Be  i 
has  held  numerous  positions  In  Assam  In-  3 
eluding:  member.  Oauhatl  Local  Board;  x 
member.  Legislative  Assembly  (1945-67).  .!» 
whip  of  Congre»  Party:  member.  Constituent 
Assembly  (1948-60):  member,  AdvWoryCom- 
mlttee  for  Community  Devslopmsnt  Project 
(1953-57);  aecietary,  CongreM  Party  In  tbe 
Legislative  Aaoembly  (196S-65):  member. 
Working  Committee.  Assam  Pradeab  Con- 
gress Committee.  He  also  worked  for  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  Pancbayat  Bcbool..  <UsP^- 
ssnes  and  cooperative  .ocletlea  In  tbe  tribal 
communities. 

In  1950  Basumatarl  was  elected  one  of  tne 
whlpa  or  tbe  Congress  Party  In  Parliament 
and  aerved  until  1961.  Bis  other  national 
career  Indndes;  member,  BxecuUve  Oomj"'- 
tee  Oongres.  Party  m  Parliament  (1960-61 
and  1985);  member.  Advisory  CouncU  for 
Tribal  Welfare  (1957-83);  member.  Central 
Bcbolarshlp  Board  for  the  Castes  and  Sched- 
uled Tnbee  (19»71;  member.  Nomadic  Tribal 
Enquiry  (Jommlttee  (1989);  member.  Sched- 
uled ArcM  and  Sebeduled  Tribe,  commuelon 
1980. 

Basumatarl  traveled  to  Weet  Germany  a. 
a  member  of  a  seven-man  parliamentary 
delegauon  In  May  1964.  He  has  also  traveled 
to  Bahrain,  Egypt,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Ghana. 
Nigeria  and  the  Sudan. 

Basumatarls  hobblea  are  riding,  reading 
and  sight-seeing.  He  enjoy,  playing  b«Imln- 
ton  and  tennl.  and  like.  Indoor  games. 

Imdia:  Ea»  suHitAj).  MislBxa.  Bajta  Sabha 
An  intelligent  and  able  pollUclao.  Era 
Seauvan.  47,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lok 
Sabhi  (lower  house  of  ParUament)  since 
1983  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Dravlda  Mun- 
uetra  Kazhagam  (DMKi,  a  regional  political 
party  of  Tamil  Nadu  (formerly  Madras l 
State  8«5hlyan  Is  one  of  the  key  men  In 
lormulMIng  the  DMK's  poUcy  In  Parliament, 
and  ha.  considerable  intluence  In  Tamil 
Nadu  state  poutlcs. 


Bra  Seablyan  wm  born  In  Tbanjavur  Dis- 
trict. Tamil  Nadu.  He  was  an  outstandln,^ 
student  at  Annamalal  University.  He  Is  an 
editor  of  Namnadu.  the  onlclal  dally  of  the 
DMK.  In  1943,  Sezhlyan  wa^  a  founding 
member  of  the  Dravldlan  Students'  Federa- 
tion. He  also  Is  president  of  the  South  Zone 
Insurance  Employees'  Federation. 

Sezhlyan  is  typically  Msdrasl  in  the  in- 
tonation of  his  speech.  Be  -bamplons  an^ 
cause  that  will  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
southern  states  In  general  and  Tam^l  Nadu 
m  particular.  He  enjoys  movlee.  soccer,  bas- 
ketball, traveling  and  reading  Tamil  classic- 
Sezhlyan  Is  a  writer  nf  some  note  and  has 
written  several  hooks  of  short  stories,  one- 
act  plays  and  dramas  and  articles  on  politi- 
cal and  economic  subjects.  He  married  hi» 
wife.  Prema.  in  1059.  He  u  a  vegctai-ian  anJ 
a  teetotaller.  HI.  brother,  V.  R.  Nedunche:!- 
hlan.  Is  tbe  DMK  Ideologue  and  Tamil  Nadu 
Minister  of  Education  and  Health.  SezhU'an 
ha.  visited  Malaysia.  Singapore.  Thailand. 
Cambodia.  Honk  Kong  and  Japan. 

India:  Rajbndra  Phatap  Sinha.  Membbk  op 
THB   Bajya   Sabha 

Rajendra  Pratap  Slnha  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rajya  Sabha  i  upper  house  oi 
Parliament)  since  1953.  Originally  an  Inde- 
pendent, Slnha  Joined  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party  (PSP)  In  1953  and  the  Congress  Party 
in  1084.  Re  was  parliamentary  secretary  of 
the  Congress  Party  from  1988  to  108B. 

R.  P.  SInba  was  bom  on  August  15,  191S  In 
Arrah.  After  attending  Allahabad  Univer- 
sity he  became  involved  In  buBlneas  and 
agriculture.  Before  he  entered  politics  Slnha 
spent  met  of  bis  time  In  rural  uplift,  village 
reconstruction  and  adult  education. 

Slnb*  has  held  numerous  posts  since  he 
Joined  the  RaJya  Sabba.  He  was  Joint  secre- 
tary of  the  P8P  (1958-58),  treasurer  of  the 
PSP.  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  Party  ( 1986-87) .  Be 
also  has  been  a  member  of  the  Direct  Taxes 
Administration  Enquiry  Committee,  the 
(Coffee  Board  and  Marketing  Committee,  the 
Central  Silk  Board  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Undertaklnga  of  Parliament. 

Interested  In  politics  and  economics.  R.  P 
Slnha  spends  much  of  hla  spare  time  in  so- 
cial work.  He  enjoys  music  and  movies. 
Slnha  married  his  wife,  Sharda.  In  1948  and 
has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  A  member 
ol  the  1966  UN  General  Assembly  delegation. 
and  an  International  Visitor  to  the  United 
States  In  1967.  Slnha  also  has  visited  Scot- 
land. Hungary  and  East  Germany.  He  was 
secretary  general  of  the  Indo-Unlted  Arab 
Friendship  Association  In  1958. 

Imu:  BHABiHDaa  Hath  BunajxB.  SxaarsBT 
aajTA  Sabha 

A  career  clvU  wrvant.  Bhabendra  Natai 
Banerjee  ha.  been  secretary  to  tbe  Rajy* 
Sabha  (upper  house  of  Parliament)  alnoe 
1963.  He  was  deputy  secretary  and  Joint 
secretary  of  the  RaJya  Sabha  Secretariat  from 
1958  to  1963. 

B  N,  Banerjee  wu  bom  on  January  8, 
1916.  Be  attended  University  Law  CoUege. 
Calcutta,  and  the  London  School  of  E(»- 
nomlcs.  He  was  called  to  tbe  Bar  from  the 
Inner  Temple.  Banerjee  visited  the  USSR 
and  Hungary  in  1088  a.  a  member  of  a 
parliamentary  delegation. 

Banerjee  began  hi.  career  when  be  Joined 
tbe  Bengal  Judicial  Service  In  1943.  He  also 
was  assistant  solicitor  In  the  Ministry  of 
Law  (1860-53),  legal  adrtaer  to  tbe  Indian 
High  CommlHloner  In  London  (1953-86) 
and  deputy  Mcretftry  lb  ttie  Law  Mlulatry 
( 1988) , 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  tbe  Senator  from  Alabama  j-leld  to 
me? 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ttilnic  It  Is  worth;  oi  note  that  tiie  chair- 
man of  thl£  distinguished  delegation  is 
tbe  Spealcer  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  which  is 
their  Rouse.  He  will  be  Joined  tonight  by 
tbe  Honorable  B.  D.  Khobragade,  Dep- 
uty Chairman  of  tbe  RaJya  Sabha,  who 
would  be  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
their  Senate. 

This  is  a  dlstlnguisbed  group.  I  was 
In  New  Delhi  last  fall  with  the  delega- 
tion tieaded  by  tbe  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  At  that  time  we  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, a  government  which  we  think 
played  the  part  of  a  great  host  In  han- 
dling the  interparliamentary  delegation. 

I  also  think  it  Is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  leader  of  the  delegation,  tbe 
Honorable  Ourdial  Singh  Dbillon,  who. 
as  I  said,  was  the  Speaker  of  their  House, 
was  a  friend  of  the  former  Speaker  of 
our  House  of  Representatives,  Sam  Ray- 
bum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  greet  our  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utee  pjn.,  tbe  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:33  p.m.  During  the  recess,  members  of 
tbe  delegation  from  tbe  Parliament  Of 
India  were  greeted  by  Members  o(  the 
Senate. 

On  ezplratlan  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  tqr 
tbe  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Cass)  . 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
In  support  of  the  motion  to  take  this 
measure  up  at  this  time.  I  am  in  s>'m- 
pathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and 
I  know  that  the  administration  is  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  health  and  safety  bill. 

I  personally,  at  the  begmmng,  ques- 
tioned whether  we  were  not  taking  the 
States  a  little  bit  fast  in  movmg  into 
this  area.  But  I  tiavc  been  convmced 
that  it  Is  necessary  that  we  move  into 
this  area  and  give  the  States  a  relief 
valve  so  that  tliey  can  move  b»ck  into 
it  if  they  will  set  up  a  comprehensive 
health  and  .safety  program. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  visited  more  in- 
dustrial plants  than  I  tiave.  and  I  am 
quite  aware  that  there  is  a  serious  health 
and  safety  problem.  I  am  also  quite 
aware  that  the  breathing  of  dust,  not 
only  from  coal  but  from  asbestos,  and 
breathing  noxious  fumes  in  many  of  our 
plants  lead  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
Incapacitated  workers  than  we  have  ever 
reported  or  have  believed  in  tbe  past. 

In  this  bill  there  Is.  for  the  first  time, 
an  effort  to  study  the  various  and  differ- 
ing workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the 
several  States,  to  see  If  they  provide  ade- 


quate benefits,  because  at  the  present 
time  many  States  have  very  good  bene- 
fits, and  others  have  deplorable  benefits, 
where  an  accident  at  work  literally  puts 
tbe  family  on  relief  or  at  least  makes  it 
a  public  charge  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Well,  then,  why  question  bringing  it 
up  at  this  time?  I  think  tbe  best  answer 
is  the  last  vote.  We  bad  70  Members  of 
the  Senate  here.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
Is  one  measure  that  has  come  before  the 
Senate  that  ha.s  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
entire  assembly  ol  Stales  than  this  bill. 
It  IS  a  very  significant  bill  and  a  very  far- 
reaching  bill.  It  extends  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Department  of 
Labor,  into  every  factory,  eveiT  plant, 
every  place  of  employment  in  the  United 
States. 

With  70  Senators  here,  I  tliink  we  are 
avoiding  the  discussion  that  should 
evolve  on  the  bill. 

I  am  quick  to  point  out  areas  where  I 
question  this  biU.  For  one  thmg,  at  the 
present  time  tbe  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — with  the  advisory 
groups,  that  is  ti-ue,  but  tbe  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  prime  responsibility — to 
set  safety  standards.  These  stsjidards, 
once  set.  will  be  enforced  by  whom?  The 
Secretary  of  Labor.  If  a  violation  is  found 
in  a  plant  and  a  complaint  is  made,  to 
whom  do  they  go?  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. And  if  the  plant  needs  to  be  closed, 
there  is  a  prevision  for  a  court  procedure. 
but  there  is  also  a  relief  valve  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  close  the 
plant  if  It  Is  an  emergencjr. 

A  number  of  us  feel  a  disinterested 
group  should  be  set  up  to  establish  the 
standards  that  will  operate  under  this 
bill:  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  then 
lake  those  standards  and  t>e  the  enforc- 
ing officer;  that  be  hire  the  many  inspec- 
tors Involved— and  I  do  not  believe  the 
dlt&culty  of  acquiring  those  inspectors, 
in  the  number  needed,  has  been  dis- 
cussed— and  that  then  there  tie  a  panel 
to  hear  alleged  violations.  PoUotvlng 
that,  if  there  is  an  emergency,  the  Inspec- 
tor, together  with  the  regional  supervisor 
or  the  Department  of  labor,  through  the 
Secretary,  immediately  go  into  Federal 
court  and  seek  injunctive  relief. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  amendments. 
I  am  quite  fainiliar  with  the  Steiger  bill, 
which  is  the  so-called  compromise  ver- 
sion of  the  Daniels'  bill  before  it  came 
out  of  committee.  Something  happened 
so  that  it  did  not  come  out.  I  know  there 
is  a  suggestion  that  it  be  offered  as  a 
substitute  bm. 

I,  for  one.  woulo  rather  see  the  indi- 
vidual amendments  come  up.  Although 
I  would  vote,  as  a  last  resort,  for  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  the  so-called  Steiger  bill, 
which  Is  available  and  will  be  subirJtted. 
I  would  prefer  to  go  through  this  bill  vrith 
the  corrective  amendments  which  I  be- 
lieve would  make  it  a  better  bill,  not  only 
for  the  employees  of  this  country,  who 
are  tbe  real  movers  in  this  effort,  but 
also,  through  these  measures,  to  give  the 
employer,  the  man  who  provides  the 
wori:ing  place,  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  day  In  court.  No  one  has  taUted  about 
that. 

Any  bill  of  this  nature  must  be  a  bal- 
anced bill.  We  caimot  Just  have  a  bill  set 
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up  for  the  employee  and  not  worry  about 
the  employer,  because  someone  has  to 
provide  the  job. 

The  biggest  complaint  that  I  have 
about  this  bill  on  its  tace  is  that  it  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  employer  Is  not 
interested  in  safety,  that  tlie  employer 
is  an  exploiter  who  Is  squeezing  the  last 
dime  out  of  this  employee  and  this  olant. 
and  is  not  concerned  about  safety. 

We  all  know  that  is  not  true.  We  know 
that  the  employer  »ho  has  a  poor  safety 
record  has  more  troubles  than  the  one 
with  a  good  safety  record,  and  the  bigger 
the  employer,  the  more  emphasis  is  put 
on  safety.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  safety 
for  employees  today,  it  Is  with  the  larger 
corporation,  where  safety  is  given  the 
prime  attention. 

For  example.  I  know  of  one  steel  plant 
in  my  State  where  a  safety  meeting  is 
held  every  rooming  at  8  o'clock  by  a 
committee  of  the  union,  the  safety  in- 
spectors, and  the  management:  and  It  is 
not  just  a  man  appointed  for  the  lob.  It 
is  rather  the  plant  managers  who  at- 
tend this  meeting.  If  a  man  has  so  much 
as  a  mashed  thumb  or  a  rash  that  could 
have  arisen  from  some  chemical  with 
which  he  came  In  contact,  or  if  there  is 
any  apparent  source  of  injury,  it  Is 
brought  up,  discussed,  and  dealt  with  Im- 
mediately Any  small  injury  is  taken  up 
and  covered  in  these  safety  meetings. 

So  I  know  that  safety  is  given  prime 
attention.  But  I  am  also  aware  that  there 
are  so-called  alley  shops,  there  are  mar- 
einal  shops — and  I  have  been  in  them — 
where  heav5'.  dangerous,  and  unguarded 
equipment  is  used.  I  know  there  are  ele- 
vators and  there  are  various  cement 
plants  and  building  materials  plants 
where  employees  breathe  air  that  is  pol- 
luted by  the  dust  or  fumes  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  know  such  situations  do  need 
attention. 

But  I  also  submit  that  when  safety  is 
used  as  a  tool  to  move  in  on  an  employer, 
or  is  set  up  In  such  a  way  that  It  could 
be  ased  for  harassment,  then  it  should 
be  Identified  for  Just  what  it  is.  I  think 
there  Ls  a  danger  that  this  present  bill 
could  be  utilized  In  that  manner.  I  think 
it  can  easily  be  amended  so  that  those 
dangers  could  be  removed. 

We  have  seen  great  Industrial  nations 
which  have  lost  their  ability  to  compete. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate,  in 
connection  «ith  this  bill,  that  we  have  to 
have  a  dangerous  operation  or  an  unsafe 
operation  to  compete.  But  I  do  know  that 
in  the  competitive  world  of  business  to- 
day, we  should  not  attach  to  safety  im- 
necessary  or  harassmg  measures  that 
would  in  effect,  limit  production  In  areas 
that  are  not  necessarily  going  to  in- 
crease safety. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Y.ARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Harris,  who  Is  the  stall  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  has  worked  extensively  on  this  bill, 
be  permitted  to  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber while  the  measure  Is  imder  debate. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  talked  with  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  was  In  busi- 
ness in  England,  for  example.  About  12 
years  ago,  they  adopted  a  number  of 
safety  bills  that  were  very  Idealistic  in 
their  concept,  but  so  restraining  to  the 
place  of  work  and  so  restraining  on  the 
assignment  of  employees  that  they 
served  not  to  make  the  plant  safer  and 
to  increase  production,  but  rather  to 
make  the  business  less  competitive,  and, 
as  a  result,  it  lost  business  to  German 
manufacturers  producing  the  same  item. 
This  Is  something  that  we  must  be 
objective  about.  We  want  ideal  and  safe 
working  conditions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  have  one  eye  on  this  and  the 
other  eye  on  permitting  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  competitive,  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workmen,  but  rather  in  a 
cooperative  effort 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  most  suc- 
cessful safety  plans  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful plans  for  spreading  safety-mind- 
ed people  throughout  the  plant  have 
been  where  it  has  been  done  by  co- 
operation. I  hope  that  we  will  not  de- 
stroy this  attitude  of  cooperation.  I  think 
that  by  moving  so  vigorously  into  this 
area  with  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  sur- 
prise a  lot  of  people. 

If  we  act  here  on  a  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  everyone  knows  that  we 
are  going  to  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  and 
I  daresay  by  tomorrow  morning  at  8 
o'clock  we  will  not  have  a  quorum.  I  do 
not  believe  that  people  are  going  to  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  intent  of  this 
attempt  to  pass  this  bill,  to  properly 
contact  and  talk  to  their  Senators,  and 
as  a  result,  the  matter  is  not  poing  to  get 
the  full  consideration  that  it  should 
receive. 

Mr.  DOMDJICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  Senator's  discussion,  and  I  think 
he  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  I  have  al.so 
listened  to  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  is  why  I  asked  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  while  he  is  still 
present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  ought  to  be  un- 
der the  impression,  nor  should  the  record 
imply,  from  the  Senators  remarks  or 
mine,  or  those  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javitsi.  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  against  an  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill. 

This  is  the  impression  I  more  or  less 
understood  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  would  try  to  give  when  he  made 
his  comments,  because  he  talked  about 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation,  but 
he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  going  to  take 
it  up  now.  so  nothing  will  happen  tmtll 
the  end  of  November. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  controversial  natiue  of  this  proposal. 


It  is  a  fundamental,  basic  attempt  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
problems,  occupational  hazards,  which 
annually  cause  some  14.000  deaths  and 
some  25  million  permanently  injured 
Americans.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  Just  take  it  up.  go  to  work 
on  it.  and  give  it  the  debate  and  the 
consideration  that  It  deserves,  and  we 
ought  to  be  mindful — I  am  not  saying 
any  Senator  is  not,  but  we  ought  to  be 
mmdful  of  tlie  fact  that  each  days  delay 
will  cost  lives.  I  do  not  say  anything  more 
than  that  I  wish  this  legislation  had  been 
adopted  30  years  ago. 

I  am  not  saying  any  more  than  that, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  lay  it 
before  the  Senate  and  take  it  up.  I  see 
it  as  a  very  impwrtt  nt  proposal.  I  do  not 
recall  any  proposal  this  year  in  Congress, 
at  least  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered than  was  this  one.  It  has  been 
bcJjre  the  Senate  now  a  week,  which  is 
not  an  inconsiderable  period,  as  most 
legislation  goes.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  the  recori.  and  the 
amendments.  Most  of  the  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  considered  were  thor- 
oughly considered  before  the  committee, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  now  Is  the 
lime  for  the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  act 
on  this  matter,  and  that  is  all  I  intended 
to  say. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  can  only  say  this :  I  rec- 
ognize that  perhaps  we  should  go  ahead. 
But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  do 
this,  we  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  here 
tomorrow  night.  We  have  frittered  away 
4  months  this  summer  on  two  bills,  and 
here  is  one  that  has  an  impact  on  every- 
iKXiv  in  this  country  who  employs  any- 
body, and  it  is  suggested  that  we  bring 
it  up  on  the  last  day.  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  we  have  to  do  'X  before  we  go 
home  on  Wednesday.  The  wheels  came 
off  some  place,  because  this  Is  not  the 
concept. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 3 : 

Tou  would  not  expect  even  ttie  most  callous 
doctors  to  rrttt«r  sway  time  srgulng  over  the 
best  wsy  to  save  s  dying  patient  while  the 
blood  drains  from  his  veins.  Tet  politicians 
and  labor  lobbies  are  doing  Just  that  in  the 
case  of  the  crucial  Job  safety  bill.  Baeh  year, 
by  low  e-stlmate.  14.300  Americans  are  killed 
by  work-related  accidents;  73  mUIlon  are 
dlsAbled.  No  politician  or  labor  leader  would 
ever  say  that  he  favors  death  and  Injuries 
among  the  nation's  80  nUIUon  workers.  Tet 
the  stalling  and  petuness  of  a  few  of  them 
say  exactly  that.  Par  from  the  scenes  of  gore 
that  are  loudly  decried.  It  appears  that  the 
parties  In  the  dispute  are  so  deadlocked  that 
the  legislation  may  not  pass  at  all. 

The  position  of  the  AFli-CIO.  wliich  does 
not  even  have  an  Industrial  safety  depart- 
ment. Is  mullshly  firm:  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  final  power  to  set  and  enforce 
safety  standard*,  then  no  law  should  be 
passed.  The  House  ond  Senate  bills — proposed 
by  B«p.  Daniels  and  6sn.  Barrlson  Wil- 
liams— are  largely  agreeable  to  the  AFL-CIO. 
But  compromise  legislation  was  devised  to 
gslu  Republican  support.  It  would  empower 
an  Independent  board  to  set  ai-.d  enforce 
standards,  rather  than  the  Labor  Department. 
For  the  workers,  the  compromise  meant  a 
hope  that  the  kllimg  and  maiming  would  be 
decreased.  What  does  it  matter  If  the  stand- 
ards  are   set   and    enforced    by    the    Labor 


I3epartment  or  by  a  Presldent-appomted 
tward? 

The  AFL-CIO,  always  touchy  when  Its 
power  seems  remotely  threatened,  knows  It 
could  more  easily  pressure  the  Latxir  De- 
partment than  the  beard.  To  Its  credit,  tlie 
Nlzon  administration  hss  been  flexible  and 
fair  In  accepting  compromises.  The  high 
hopes  of  Democrats  and  RepubUcans  In 
getting  out  a  bill,  however,  are  now  blocked 
by  the  AFli-CtO,  the  one  group  that  should 
be  most  ooQcemed  about  worker  safety. 

It  Is  another  story  for  another  ;lme  ns  to 
why  the  AFI^-CIO  can  tie  up  the  United 
States  Congress  In  this  manner.  Perhaps  It  Is 
asking  too  much,  but  nothing  would  help 
more  than  for  the  Involved  Democrats  to 
politely  tell  the  AFL-CIO  to  .itlck  to  running 
the  unlooa.  not  the  Congresa. 

When  we  dig  through  the  many  rea- 
sons why  this  matter  is  hung  up  here  on 
who  Is  going  to  be  the  rule-setting  board 
and  whether  people  are  going  to  be  cov- 
ered by  a  National  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Board.  I  think  this  is  the 
basic  reason,  and  I  deplore  it. 

How  mucli  has  politics  to  do  with  this? 
Some  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  candidates  and  want  to  vote  for  it 
or  against  it.  That  Is  the  only  reason 
why  we  are  here  late  in  the  afternoon, 
vrithout  proper  time  to  consider  this 
matter:  and  I  do  not  think  It  Is  unrea- 
sonable to  disclose  that,  as  to  why  we 
are.  Some  want  to  vote:  some  would 
rather  not.  They  think  it  Is  going  to  help 
their  chances  to  vote. 

I  am  not  a  candidate,  but  I  do  say 
that  to  take  this  matter  up  with  less  than 
70  Senators  in  the  Senate— because  two 
X.  have  left,  that  I  know  of,  since  the  last 

3  vote — this  monumental  Job  of  moving 

**  into  the  industrial  safety  field,  Is  not  ad- 

vi^ble.  and  I  Just  will  not  go  along  with 
it. 

If  we  want  to  start  on  the  20  amend- 
ments I  am  prepared  to  offer,  I  suppose 
we  can  get  on  with  it.  But  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  Join  any  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  a  shortcut  on  this  bill. 

PaiVILEGE  or  TBS  FLOOB 

Mr.  YARBOBOUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Boe  Martin. 
coimsel  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  this 
matter,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  no  rush-through  Job.  This  is  no 
eleventh  hour  speedup.  The  O:cupatlonal 
Health  and  Safety  bill  has  been  before 
Congress  for  at  least  4  years.  In  the  90th 
Congress.  I  Introduced  the  bill  as  chair- 
man of  the  labor  subcommittee.  I  intro- 
duced the  health  and  .safety  bill  that  had 
the  strong  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Willard  Wirtz.  We  held  hearings, 
but  we  had  slowdowns  We  have  heard 
of  labor  slowdowns.  Labor  does  not  know 
how  to  slow  down  things  compared  with 
the  slowdown  performed  on  the  health 
and  safety  bill  to  protect  labor  from  the 
crushing  rat«  of  7  million  people  Injured 
In  Industry  every  year. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Miimesota  has  pointed  out.  2.20O.OOO  peo- 
ple are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Seven  million  are  Injured  and  some  14.- 
500  die. 


We  hear  of  strikes,  and  we  have  rushed 
through,  in  my  years  on  the  labor  com- 
mittee, bill  after  bill  because  It  was  said 
a  strike  was  going  to  wreck  the  economy 
of  this  country.  Ten  times  more  man- 
days  of  work  are  lost  in  this  country 
every  year  by  industrial  accidents  and 
deaths  timn  by  all  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
wildcat  strikes  combined. 

We  have  no  national  safety  standards 
in  industry.  This  is  a  shocking  thing.  The 
greatest  industrial  Nation  on  earth  is  so 
callous  that  It  has  no  safety  standards 
In  its  industry.  We  have  limited  ones.  We 
have  a  mine  safety  bill,  we  have  a  long- 
shoremen's safety  bill,  and  we  have  cer- 
tain safety  bills  for  products  manufac- 
tured for  use  by  the  Federal  Government: 
but  generallr  in  indijstr>'.  where  most  of 
the  accident  occur — and  they  are  heav- 
iest in  the  building  trades— there  is  no 
Federal  safety  legislation. 

We  passed  a  limited  act  this  year  for 
construction  workers  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral or  a  federally  related  project.  But 
that  was  miniscule.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  be  fair  to  all  employers,  to  set  an 
overall  standard.  Some  employers  want 
to  put  safety  devices  in  their  plants.  But 
some  who  can  get  a  few  more  production 
hours  by  not  having  a  safety  device  on  a 
machine  are  not  doing  it.  Some  have 
done  it. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  sup- 
ported legLslation  such  as  this  for  years, 
and  they  have  talked  some  employers — a 
few  large  companies  in  this  cotmtry — 
into  putting  safety  devices  in  their  plants. 
Those  few  companies  have  saved  enoush 
money  because  oJ  the  decrease  in  injuries 
to  keep  their  best  trained  workmen  work- 
ing and  have  saved  enough  on  workmen's 
compensation  premiums  to  pay  for  the 
safety  devices. 

Unfortunately,  a  vast  number  of  em- 
ployers in  this  country  of  SO  States, 
stretching  so  wide  to  the  east  and  the 
west  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
United  States,  cannot  come  to  that  vol- 
untarily. So  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  set  a  uniform  standard 
applicable  alike  to  every  employer  In 
every  State,  making  it  fair  and  even.  Of 
course,  it  will  cost  a  little  more  per  item 
to  produce  a  washing  machine.  Those  of 
us  who  use  washing  machines  will  pay 
for  the  increased  cost,  but  it  Is  worth  It. 
to  stop  the  terrible  death  and  injury  rate 
In  this  country. 

While  I  was  the  principal  author  of 
this  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  labor  subcommittee, 
when  I  became  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee this  year,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Wn.LiaMs)  as  my  successor 
as  chairman  of  the  labor  subcommittee 
has  taken  over  and  so  ably  handled  the 
matter.  He  Is  the  principal  author  and  I 
am  one  of  the  six  cosponsors  with  him. 
The  full  labor  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered this  bill.  There  was  executive  ses- 
sion after  executive  session  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  offered  and  agreed  to  by 
Members  of  both  parties.  It  is  not  a  one- 
man  bill  or  a  six-man  bill.  It  was  en- 
tirely lined  out  there  on  the  first  13 
pages,  and  then  tbe  substitute  was 
adopted,  so  that  It  runs  twice  as  long  as 


the  first  original  copy  because  ol  tbe  sew 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  offeied  many  amendments  and  I 
think  many  of  them  were  good  amend- 
ments. Many  other  amendments  were 
adopted  to  clarify  procedural  paints  and 
to  provide  lor  notice  of  hearings,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  we  could  be  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible to  all  employers. 

Mr.  MOI«3ALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  point  was  coade 
earlier  about  how  this  was  a  one-minded, 
arbitraiy,  labor-donunated,  bludgeoning 
bill:  but  I  note  in  the  Senate  report,  the 
views  on  pages  57.  58,  and  59,  there  is 
[Minted  out  in  great  detail  many  of  the 
wonderful  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  by  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
JaviTsi,  which  make  this  a  fine  bill,  as 
well  as  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DomHtcKi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  SnxaEi.  Amendment  after 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  them 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  to  order 
to  make  this  a  better  bill. 

I  have  never  attended  an  executive 
session  of  a  committee  where  I  recall 
more  amendments  were  adopted  than  to 
this  blU. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
whoever  wrote  that  statement  in  the 
Washington  Post  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Saxbe  >  just  did  not 
know  what  went  on.  It  was  an  entirely 
inaccurate  report.  I  am  shocked  to  find 
such  a  great  inaccuracy  in  a  statement 
published  in  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  this  coimljy. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  one-man  bill. 
While  I  am  proud  to  be  a  coauthor  of  it. 
many  more  Senators  have  contributed  to 
it  with  more  amendments  and  more  lan- 
guage. Senators  whose  names  are  not  on 
tlie  bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  just  pNjinted  out.  they  have  placed  in 
the  report  their  contributions  and  have 
bragged  about  it  and  I  think  they  were 
good  amendments  and  this  is  a  better  bill 
as  a  result  of  them.  This  Is  not  a  one- 
man  or  a  one-party  bill.  The  bill  came 
out  of  committee,  as  I  recall  It.  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes.  I  may  be  in  error 
on  that  and  I  shall  check  the  record  and 
if  I  am.  I  shall  be  glad  to  correct  it.  But 
It  was  an  overwhelming  vote.  I  shall  not 
state  who  they  were.  But  out  of  the  17 
members  of  the  committee.  15  voted  for 
the  bin.  Thus,  it  was  a  bill  that  was 
brought  out  of  committee  with  a  major- 
ity of  both  parties  and  they  are  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  it. 

The  bill  has  vralted  for  too  many  years. 
We  have  now  come  up  with  an  end  result 
which  is  good,  after  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  it.  But  now  that  we  get  it  off  the 
grotmd,  so  to  speak,  because  it  is  a  big 
bill,  it  gets  slowed  down.  But,  there  are 
go  million  American  workers  out  there, 
many  of  whom  are  being  killed  and  to- 
Jured  without  tbe  protection  which  this 
bill  would  give  them. 

Of  course,  many  States  have  safetj- 
laws,  and  they  are  good  ones,  but  the 
only  way  to  be  fair,  as  interstate  as  our 
commerce  is  m  America,  is  that  there 
must  be  equal  protection  of  tbe  law  and 
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equal  rights.  We  must  have  the  same 

standards  for  all. 

As  has  lx«n  pointed  out.  on  page  ST  of 
the  report,  the  contributions  are  out- 
lined there,  especially  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  and  oth- 
ers— more  Members  contrilmted  amend- 
ments and  modifications  All  through 
here  It  Is  clear  that  this  was  an  effort  to 
write  many  good  contributions  into  the 
bill  by  the  17  members  of  the  committee. 

This  committee  was  a  working  commit- 
tee I  am  very  proud  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  l>ecause  It  Is  a  working 
committee.  It  is  not  a  committee  where 
two  or  three  members  write  the  legisla- 
tion and  then,  after  obtaining  a  quorum. 
vote  It  out.  This  was  a  working  com- 
mittee. All  Its  members  are  workers.  I 
am  proud  that  the  newer  members  also 
put  In  time  and  effort  on  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  further  time  of  the 
Senate.  Init  on  page  18  of  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  for  Monday.  October  12.  1970. 
the  letter  to  the  editor  entitled  "AFL- 
ClO  Replies  to  'StaUing  on  Job  Safety'  " 
so  completely  refutes  the  erroneous  state- 
ments made  not  just  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  he  merely  read  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said,  but  it  refutes  the  er- 
rors that  the  Washington  Post  made. 

The  Washington  Post  was  fair  enough 
to  print  the  letter  to  the  editor  in  a  three- 
column  spread.  It  did  not  try  to  hide  Its 
error.  At  this  point,  ance  the  Senate  is 
only  debating  the  motlan  to  take  up.  I 
shall  not  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  further,  but  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  In  the 
Racou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows: 

APL-CIO      aXTLlBB     TO      "STAXJLOrO     OH      JOB 

SA»rrf'' 
(By  Jacob  Claymui) 

Washxhctom. — Tour  •dltonal  of  Oct  3, 
"StalUng  oa  Job  S&fety."  does  UtUe  credit 
to  your  line  aewspapcr.  You  merctlBsaly  cas- 
Ug&t«  the  APL-CIO  lor  refualng  to  accept 
the  Admlnlslrvtlon'B  occupational  safety  and 
health  propcealB  and  darkly  suggest  that  this 
Is  bring  done  because  unions  feel  their 
"power  . .  .  tlireatened." 

This  Is  sheer  dogmatic  Doaaense  to  which  I 
would  not  normally  respond  except  that  you 
do  Incalculahle.  ^ougb  I  am  sura  unwit- 
tingly, barm  to  millions  of  workers  In  Amer- 
ica's shops  and  factories  who  are  victims  of 
death,  Injury  and  dls«aae  on  tha  Job.  Thoae 
Industrial  Intereata  which  have  always  fought 
against  any  modemlzatloa  of  state  or  fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  life,  limb  and 
h&ilth  of  American  workers  will  undoubtedly 
hall  your  editorial  with  unrestrained  glee. 
They  are  not  used  to  receiving  such  a  bo- 
nanza from  your  paper. 

What  we  have  tried  for  year*  la  to  get  the 
best  possible  bill  to  preserve  life  and  health 
on  the  job.  The  administration  has  aimed  for 
a  Ae  minimus  bill,  for  the  least  cotmnon  de- 
nominator with  which  they  might  gst  by  po- 
lltlcaUy.  but  with  Ufa  and  health  of  millions 
erf  worfcsrs  at  stake  this  la  not  enough. 

Sines  some  of  your  articles  have  cited 
Ralph  Nader.  I  would  Uks  to  quote  to  you 
what  Mr.  Nader  had  to  say  about  the  admin- 
istration bUl  when  he  tsstined  befon  the 
Ssnats  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  X3sc.  16. 
1989: 

"I  think  It  would  be  extremely  faells  to 
take   the   admlnlatratlon   bill   S.   3768.   and 


break  It  down  pnvlsloa  by  provUlon  and 
show  what  an  utter  fraud  It  Is  . .  ." 

Mr.  Nader  further  said  to  that  subcommlt- 
tae: 

"I  would  not  want  any  blU  like  S.  378S  to 
pass.  It  would  be  irorae  than  no  leglslauon  at 
alL" 

The  Bo-ealled  "compromlee"  legislation 
which  you  so  heartily  approve  la  a  slight  Im- 
provement over  the  administration  bUl  but 
still  no  more  than  a  warmed  over  version  of 
the  administration's  proposals  In  S.  3788. 

The  employers  and  the  administration  are 
united  In  demanding  that  occupational 
safety  and  health  codes  shall  be  promulgated 
by  an  independent  board  and  enforced  by  an 
Independent  panel.  We  have  rejected  this 
approach  bscause  all  the  expsrience  In  recent 
years  with  Independent  boanls  and  com- 
missions tells  us  that  such  boarda  are  lacking 
In  clear,  quick  and  positive  action;  dlffuae 
and  confuas  responslbUlty  among  multi- 
plicity of  board  members,  each  hiding  behind 
the  anonymity  of  the  others  and  smother 
sound  administration  In  a  mesa  of  red  tape 
and  legalisms. 

The  WUUams-Danlels  bills  call  for  placing 
clear-cut  responsibility  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  relying  on  professional  advice,  to  set 
safety  and  health  standards  and  to  effectively 
enforce  the  law.  Here  we  have  responsibility 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  cabinet  member 
specifically  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  handling  labor-management  problems. 

This  la  not  a  mere  difference  In  words  or 
theory,  but  the  real  difference  between 
effecUve,  meaningful  and  practical  fulflll- 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  any  sound  occupational 
safety  and  health  bill.  To  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  an  Independent  board  and  panel 
Is  to  condemn  the  act.  In  Its  Inception,  to 
foot-dragging,  evasion  and  indecision.  This 
would  be  fatal. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  of  the  many  serious 
dlllsrencea  between  the  Wllliama  bill  and 
the  so-called  "compromise"  bill  .  .  .  the  Wil- 
liams bin  proposes  that  a  representative  of 
the  employees  and  the  employer  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  Bccompany  the  government's  safety 
Inspector  through  the  plant.  This  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  bill  to  eradicate  the  dismal  but 
widespread  practice  In  many  states  In  which 
Inspectors  have  not  even  consulted  the  af- 
fectsd  workers  pertaining  to  the  hazanls  in 
the  jobs.  This  la  an  unhappy  fact  which  Is 
common  knowledge  among  all  Industrial 
safety  and  health  experts.  Not  withstanding, 
the  "compromise"  bill  dofa  not  provide  this 
obvious  safeguard  This  single  Item,  typical 
of  many  serious  dlfferencss  between  the  bills, 
should  give  you  some  of  the  flavor  and  ss- 
scntlst  direction  of  the  "compromise"  bill. 

Tou  chsrge  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  "muUahly 
firm"  In  Its  position.  Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  haa  publicly  taken 
the  pasltlon  that  he  would  rather  have  no 
bill  than  the  Wllllams-Donlela  measure?  Do 
you  define  this  as  sweet  reasonableness  or 
"muUahly  firm?" 

Finally.  1  do  hope  that  you  will  reconsider 
your  editorlsl  stance  on  this  Issue.  Maybe 
on  careful  afterthought  you  will  discover 
that  the  AFL-CIO  la  making  an  honest  and 
earnest  effort  to  provide  a  meaningful  fed- 
eral presence  In  an  area  of  grave  humans 
concern:  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  lietter 
not  the  lesser  bill;  that  we  are  right  In  not 
being  content  with  a  pretty  facade  without 
substance,  a  sham,  a  hollow  aheil — for  that 
Is  what  the  "compromise"  bill  adds  up  to. 

I  am  sorry  that  ttus  la  a  long  letter  but  It 
hardly  begins  to  sum  up  the  gravity  of  the 
problem,  and  the  need  for  truly  sound  legis- 
lation rather  than  phony  political  gestures. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr  President.  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  a  Job  well  done,  on  a  Job 
fairly  done  and  on  a  Job  where  he  pa- 
tiently sat  day  after  day  getting  the  Ideas 
of  every  Senator  on  both  sides  of  the 


aisle  In  his  effort  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee  and  not  to 
steamroller  the  bill.  That  Is  why  It  to  so 
late  In  this  session  coming  up  before  the 
Senate,  because  the  chairman  was  so  fair 
about  it. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  Kiven  Its  full 
and  proper  coivslderation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  on  that  last  point,  the  bill,  as 
I  indicated,  has  been  before  us  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

On  May  16.  1969.  I  introduced  a  bill. 
S.  2193.  for  myself.  Senators  ■y*HBOR- 
oooH,  MoND/iH,  and  KrNNipY.  Then,  on 
AURU.st  6  of  last  year,  a  bill  designated 
as  the  administration  bill  was  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javrrsi . 

Following  the  Introductions  and  the 
referrals  of  those  measures,  we  began 
hearings  back  In  September  of  1969.  The 
first  day  of  the  hearings  was  on  Tues- 
day, September  30.  1969.  Periodically 
since  then,  hearings  were  held  whenever 
It  was  Indicated  by  individuals,  or  as- 
sociations, that  they  wanted  to  be  heard. 
The  final  hearing  was  held  in  May  of 
this  year. 

Following  that,  we  have  had  long.  long 
sessions  In  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  There  were  periods  of 
long  deliberation.  I  have  not  logged  the 
number  of  hours  I  sat  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  waiting  for  quorums 
so  that  we  could  do  business,  but  it  was 
many  long  hours  In  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  The 
patience  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  was  needed,  too.  This  is  not 
stated  as  a  matter  of  complaint  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  this  has  been  a  long 
and  deliberative  process. 

■This  Is  major  legislation,  as  has  been 
so  clearly  stated  here  already  this  after- 
noon. The  question  now  Is  to  take  up  the 
measure  that  Is  so  high  on  the  list  of 
the  priorities  of  this  administration — 
yes.  in  the  closing  hours  of  adjournment 
here.  The  point  was  made  that  there 
were  only  70  Members  present  for  the 
last  rollcall  vote.  The  pundits  who  watch 
the  Senate  scene  suggest,  after  adjourn- 
ment and  the  elections,  and  we  come 
back,  that  perhaps  there  will  lie  even  less 
than  70  Senators  on  hatuJ  In  what  they 
call  a  lameduck  session. 

This  bill  is  a  major  matter.  It  calls 
for  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  closing  hours  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  t  do 
not  Intend  to  take  very  long  but  I  do 
want  to  make  one  or  two  points. 

I  have  listened  to  what  my  distin- 
guished chairman  has  said  with  great 
Interest,  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
an  occupational  health  and  safety  bill 
and  no  one  Is  denying  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  substitute  that  I  offer  will 
call  for  national  safety  standards.  This 
is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make.  The 
question  Is  that  it  is  tough  enough  to 
promulgate  thiue  standards  and  It  Is  go- 
ing to  be  hard  to  enforce  them.  How  will 
we  make  sure  It  is  not  aied  as  a  harass- 
ing tactic  by  someone  who  may  be  dis- 
gruntled in  a  plant?  My  bill  will  ob- 
viate most  of  those  problems.  The  com- 
mittee bill  wiU  not. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  rhetoric  on  the  grounds 
that  those  who  are  against  considering 
this  measure  at  the  present  time  are 
against  health  or  motherhood  or  any  of 
the  other  connotations  that  might  be 
made  from  some  of  the  comments  that 
Imve  been  made. 

A  great  number  of  Senators  have  re- 
ferred to  the  urgent  need  for  speed  on 
this  matter.  We  have  to  take  It  up  In  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  in  the  last  24 
hours,  beton  we  recess.  The  committee 
bill  itself  says  that  there  will  not  even 
be  any  health  and  safety  standards  put 
Into  effect  until  2  years  after  the  bill  has 
passed.  Nor  can  we  get  the  bill  passed 
until  November  because  the  House  Is  not 
going  to  work  on  it  until  November. 

Why  In  the  world  are  we  spin- 
ning our  wheels,  il  I  might  say  so.  here, 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  other  matters  to 
take  up?  This  measure  cazmot  become 
effective  tmtil  November.  It  will  be  2 
years  after  that  until  we  get  any  stand- 
ards at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  may  make  some  good  emo- 
tional appeal.  I  am  sure  that  it  does. 
However,  let  us  be  realistic.  I  am  as  con- 
cerned about  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people  working  all  around  the  coun- 
try as  Is  anyone  else.  But  when  we  pro- 
pose to  Inject  the  Federal  Ctovenuanent 
into  every  business  in  the  United  SUtes. 
we  had  better  do  it  with  care.  Otherwise. 
we  might  find  the  whole  bUl  rejected 
out  of  sheer  resentment  when  the  bill 
gets  Implemented. 

We  were  happy  that  we  were  able,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  to  Include  a  few  revisions  and 
amendments  in  the  bill.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  his  very 
able  staff  put  those  together  and  out- 
imed  them  so  that  Senators  could  see 
what  we  weie  concerned  about. 

The  bill  when  originally  presented  and 
considered  in  the  committee  would  have 
covered  every  employee  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  entire  coimtry 
and  would  have  required  that  the  States, 
before  they  could  admmister  any  kind  of 
State  plan,  must  make  sure  that  all  em- 
ployees of  all  local  agencies  abided  by 
the  standards  that  had  been  established. 
The  difficulty  with  that  Is  that  in  many 
cases  the  States  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
of  some  of  those  local  employees.  We 
were  able,  I  am  happy  to  say.  to  get 
them  exempted  from  the  bill  in  cases 
where  States  do  not  have  Jurisdiction. 
They  do  not  have  to  require  this  because 
they  do  not  have  the  power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  pretty 
good  proposals.  There  were  a  lot  of  oth- 
ers that  those  on  the  majority  side  were 
happy  to  accept,  and  they  did  accept. 
That  was  not  by  rollcall  vote.  It  was 
only  when  the  majority  side  was  willing 
to  accept  them  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted them. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  say  that  we 
can  win  in  committee  when  the  majority 
side  Is  Bgfkinst  us. 

Let  me  repeat  that  here  we  are  24 
hours,  hopefully,  before  adjournment, 
and  we  have  debated  this  now  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the  bill, 
I  believe,  for  about  an  hour. 


We  debated  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  for  42  days.  We  debated  the 
miUtary  procurement  bill,  as  far  as  I 
can  recall,  for  29  days.  We  debated  the 
direct  vote  ad  infinitum,  it  seems  to  me. 
Three  cloture  motions  were  filed.  Two 
votes  were  taken  and  we  could  not  get 
cloture. 

We  have  now  been  debating  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment.  We  have 
adopted  two  amendments.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  this  for  weeks. 

Why,  in  a  bill  that  is  of  this  crucial 
importance,  can  we  not  have  a  little 
time  to  try  to  get  everyone  up  to  date 
on  the  provisions  of  a  very  intricate 
bill? 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  thought  I 
ought  to  have  this  time  in  which  to  ex- 
plain my  feelings  on  the  lack  of  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  bringing 
up  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  am  not  dumb  enough  to  say  that  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  whole  thing. 
We  wUl  go  ahead  and  debate  it  if  that 
is  the  majority  wish  and  the  bill  is 
brought  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
exercise  in  futility  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  mdicate  that  when  the  pending  mo- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  the 
occupational  safety  bill  Is  presented.  I 
shall  support  the  majonty  leader.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoM- 
iKicKi  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  that  it  is  most  unforttmate  and 
untimely  to  place  this  complex  and  con- 
troversial 91-page  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  closing  hours  Just  before  the 
recess  when  many  Senators,  some  of 
whom  are  keenly  interested  in  the  meas- 
ure, will  be  absent. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
majority  leadership  to  determine  the  or- 
der of  business  of  the  Senate.  Without 
doubt.  If  the  majority  leader  presses  his 
motion,  he  would  have  the  votes.  The 
leadership  on  this  side  will  not  oppooe 
the  majority  leadership  on  this  proce- 
dural matter  if  it  Is  pressed. 

I  share  the  exprciised  doubt  that  the 
Senate  could  finish  the  debate  and  vote 
on  this  complex  bill  before  we  retess  to- 
morrow. 

That  being  the  case.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  likely  that  we  will  have  to  start  all 
over  again  on  this  meastire  when  we  do 
come  back  following  the  recess.  In  the 
meantime,  if  we  proceed  now  to  con- 
sider the  occupational  safety  bill  I  as- 
sume that  we  will  then  be  unable  to  act 
between  now  and  tomorrow  night  on 
other  matters,  routine  and  otherwise, 
that  could  well  have  the  attention  and 
action  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  remarks.  I 
state  again  that  I  shall  support  the  mo- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  if  it  is  put 

to  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize, as  does  every  Senator,  that  the 
pending  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  will  be  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time  or  In  the  session  when  we  re- 
convene in  November. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  affects  the 
safety,  as  has  been  said,  of  every  work- 


er in  this  country,  other  than  those  now 
covered  by  the  coal  mine  safety  bill  and. 
I  believe,  one  other  group  of  employees. 
We  know  thai  the  Labor  and  Piiblie 
Welfare  Committee  has  given  this  mat- 
ter very  thorough  consideration.  What 
committee  members  have  said  today  in- 
dicates their  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
bill. 

But,  all  o(  us  must  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure whether  or  not  we  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. We.  too,  would  like  to  know  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  their  adequacy 
In  provkiing  safety  for  those  who  labor 
and  their  effect  upon  management. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  hasty 
dlspogition  of  Imjwrtant  measures  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks. 

First,  we  considered  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  so-called  direct  election 
amendment,  which  would  change  the 
basic  structure  of  our  Government  as  far 
as  the  Federal  principle  is  concerned.  The 
debate  went  on  at  a  time  when  35  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  candidates  and 
at  times  away  from  the  Senate.  I  have 
not  thought  it  t>est  to  take  action  upon 
a  measure  of  this  Importance  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  session. 

In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been 
engaged  In  detnte  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  concerning  equal  rights  for 
women. 

I  do  not  think  the  prcvosed  amend- 
ment has  been  treated  very  well,  what- 
ever one's  views  may  be.  While  it  has 
been  discussed  seriously,  it  has  also  been 
made  the  butt  of  criticism  and  laughter 
I  have  some  prior  experience  In  con- 
nection with  safety  bills.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  5  years,  we  considered  these 
matters,  and  we  reported  several  fine 
bills  detling  with  mine  safety.  I  have  had 
a  particular  Interest  in  that  legislation 
because  Kentucky  Is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  coal  in  the  Nation,  with 
thousands  of  miners.  Time  after  time  we 
tried  to  report  lilUs  which  would  be  fair, 
protect  the  misers  and  yet  not  be  punl- 
Uve. 

During  the  last  year  a  bill  was  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  and  debated  for  5  days. 
I  voted  for  the  bill,  but  since  its  passage, 
statements  made  during  the  debate  by 
those  of  us  who  opposed  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  have  been  proven — un- 
fortimately — accurate. 

We  argued,  on  the  economic  side,  that 
to  include  in  the  so-called  gassy  mine 
category  sill  the  nongassy  mines  and  re- 
quire them  to  expend  huge  sums  of 
money  for  equipment  needed  in  gassy 
mines,  would  not  advance  the  safety  of 
the  miners  but  would  force  the  small 
operators  to  shut  down.  That  has  hap- 
pened to  some  of  the  small  mines  in  my 
State. 

With  the  closing  of  the  small  ixm- 
gassy  underground  mines  we  also  pre- 
dicted It  would  cause  stripping  of  large 
areas  of  coal.  That  has  happened,  with- 
out providing  any  added  protection  to  the 
men  who  work  in  the  nongassy  mines. 
Many  were  driwn  to  seek  employment 
in  the  gassy  mines — mines  proven  to  be 
the  most  dangerous. 

The  record  for  Kentucky  will  show  that 
since  this  bill  was  passed  last  year  that 
more  persons  have  died  in  the  mines 
than  In  the  year  before.  As  I  recall,  and 
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this  Is  pertinent  to  the  bill  before  us.  In 
16  years.  In  about  3.000  nongassy  mines 
there  were  52  iKnltions  or  explosions  and 
27  deaths,  and  in  the  400  gassy  mines 
there  were  381  ignitions  euid  explosions 
and  374  killed.  Yet  the  mine  safety  bill 
treats  them  allltc.  and  Is  (orctng  the 
nongassy  mines  to  close. 

I  made  these  statements  during  the 
debate.  But  the  committee  Insisted  that 
Its  bill  \ie  approved.  There  were  5  days 
of  debate,  but  even  so,  it  was  difBcult  to 
debate,  because  It  was  highly  technical. 
My  predictions,  and  those  of  my  col- 
league from  Kentuckj-  'Mr  Cook),  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  BUUR  > 
have  come  true  More  people  have  been 
injiued  since  that  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  voU  for  a 
strict  safety  bill,  but  how  can  those  of  us 
who  are  not  on  the  committee  and  who 
have  had  Uttle  chance  to  study  It  during 
the  last  few  days  since  its  report,  vote 
with  any  real  knowledge  of  Its  effect  and 
consequences?  This  is  the  case,  the  prob- 
lem when  these  very  important  bills  are 
brought  before  the  Senate,  in  its  closing 
hours 

Yesterday.  I  was  very  much  Interested 
when  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
brought  up  the  crime  bill.  S.  30,  which 
was  paied  by  the  Senate  several  months 
ago.  We  remember  that  in  the  debate  at 
that  time  many  questions  were  raised 
at>out  certain  proiisions  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  termed  by  some  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  many  of  us  were 
doubtful  about  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  provisions. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  last  week. 
It  was  brought  before  the  Senate  yester- 
day, and  with  a  few  Members  sitting  in 
the  Chamber  the  Senate  passed  it  by 
unanimous  agreement,  including  not  only 
those  provLsions  which  were  so  vigorously 
argued  asainst  earlier  this  year  but  with 
provisions  added  by  the  House  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionaiity.  In  many  respects 
the  bill  Is  excellent,  but  its  consideration 
in  approximately  one-half  hour  Illus- 
trates the  oblectlon  I  make  to  consider- 
ing the  pending  bill  at  this  time 

Mr.  President,  I  give  these  examples: 
the  crune  bill  as  passed  yesterday,  the 
mine  safety  bill,  which  at  least  had  5  days 
of  debate,  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 1,  and  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
which  illustrate.  I  believe,  that  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  this  bill  can  be  con- 
sidered now,  as  It  should  be — ^fairly  and 
adequately. 

Mr.  DOMDnCK.  Mr.  President,  I  reaUy 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  this  adds  great 
weight  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  me. 

PftIVlX.ECE    OP    THI    rLOO« 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  further  proceedings  on 
this  bin  a  member  of  the  minority  staff, 
Richard  Weiss,  may  remain  In  the 
Chamber.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  remarks  of  my  senior  col- 
league and  say  that  on  the  coal  mine 
safety  bill,  after  5  days  of  debate,  It  was 
Impossible  to  get  at  some  of  the  problems 


in  that  bill  that  have  now  caused  one  of 
the  most  serious  crises  In  the  country. 

I  might  say  that  as  a  result  of  closing 
many  mines  in  our  State  that  did  not 
fall  within  the  category  of  the  tests  that 
had  previously  been  laid  down  on  what 
constituted  gassy  or  nongassy  mines,  we 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  now 
face  a  far  greater  problem,  and  I  would 
like  my  senior  colleague  to  back  up  this 
statement:  we  have  now  issued  more 
licenses  for  strip  mining  in  the  period  of 
time  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  until 
now  than  we  had  at  almost  any  other 
comparable  time  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
dustry in  our  State. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  There  have  been  four 
times  as  many  permits  Issued  in  Ken- 
tucky since  the  bill  became  effective  April 
1  than  were  granted  during  the  entire 
year  of  1969.  I  am  informed  that  over 
100  permits  for  strip  mining  have  been 
issued. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President.  I  might  say  there  are  those 
m  the  Chamber  who  not  only  talked  at 
great  length  about  how  that  bill  should 
not  have  been  changed,  but  who  are  also 
its  greatest  ecological  advocates.  We  now 
face  that  provision  but  we  provide  for 
them  In  the  East  the  means  to  turn  on 
their  lights  and  television. 

Then,  we  come  to  this  proposition. 
Will  we  take  up  one  of  the  most  major 
pieces  of  legislation  in  a  24-hour  period? 
Between  now  and  November  3  will  we 
be  able  to  brag  about  the  fact  that  we 
wanted  to  take  it  up  and  somet>ody  else 
wanted  to  stop  it? 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  measure  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

But  I  am  not  on  that  committee  and 
my  senior  colleague  is  no  longer  on  that 
committee.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  study  it.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  chance  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  amend- 
ment after  amendment ;  and  then  try  to 
figure  out  what  It  looks  like  when  we  get 
all  finished.  We  will  be  able  to  figure  It 
out  and  we  will  wind  up  starting  all  over 
again  next  year  so  somebody  can  brag 
about  it.  Somehow,  I  do  not  feel  that  is 
what  I  came  to  the  Senate  for. 

Contrary  to  those  who  will  be  criticized 
for  trying  to  hold  up  this  matter  and 
taking  it  up  at  a  reasonable  time.  I  want 
to  congratulate  them  because  at  least 
they  can  say  to  all  their  constituency, 
not  Just  a  part.  "I  tried  to  look  at  It  on 
all  fours  and  study  It  and  make  a  good 
judgment  to  represent  all  the  people, 
rather  than  just  a  particular  part." 

So  for  my  part  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  my  senior  colleague  tiecause  they 
are  the  ones  doing  this  country  and  the 
Senate  a  service. 

Those  who  tmderstand  and  reallM  that 
there  Is  not  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  was 
worth  Its  salt  that  was  passed  in  24 
hours  will  understand  that  they  have 
had  a  good  colloqay  and  a  good  start  on 


it  and  they  will  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  order  of  business  on  the  16th 
of  November.  If  they  do  not  ask  for  It, 
then  I  can  only  say  that  If  something 
goes  on  the  statute  books,  then  we  will 
have  many  suits  and  we  will  debate  it 
and  we  will  have  much  discussion,  and 
we  will  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly what  was  done,  and  we  will  go 
through  the  whole  harangue  and  the 
whole  discussion,  and  then  someone  In 
the  bureaucratic  system  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  write  the 
bill:  all  he  was  told  to  do  was  make  the 
regulation :  and  there  we  will  be. 

I  must  say  that  In  this  hurry  and  In 
the  last  3  or  4  weeks  we  have  had  wit- 
nesses twfore  some  of  our  committees, 
one  of  them  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  the  other 
day.  When  he  looked  at  the  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  pending  before  the 
entire  committee,  this  professor  from 
Columbia  University  said  It  was  the 
worst  draft  of  legislation  he  had  seen 
stace  the  first  draft  of  legislation  for 
the  Shennan  Antitrust  Act  in  1889.  If 
one  wants  to  brag  atmut  that.  It  is  In  the 
record. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  there  are  20 
amendments  to  a  bill,  and  if  10  or  11  get 
In  the  bill,  and  then  somebody  tells  me 
that  as  a  result  of  getting  them  Into  the 
bill  we  will  produce  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion this  body  ought  to  produce,  that  Is 
not  the  way  I  learned  the  legislative 
process. 

Again  I  say  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
debate  on  this  matter,  but  I  think  we  at  ^ 

least  have  a  responsibility  to  give  a  tre-  3 

mendous  piece  of  legislation  an  appro-  *< 

priate  time  for  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wiliiamsi, 
it  is  true  that  the  subcommittee  did  a 
thorough  job  of  hearings  on  this  matter, 
and  It  Is  also  true  that  the  subcommittee 
was  interested  in  trying  to  get  the  views 
of  the  minority  and  of  the  majority  who 
opposed  some  of  the  provisions.  I  believe 
the  sutwommittee  accepted  something 
like  n  amendments,  which  went  to  vari- 
ous contested  parts  of  the  bill,  which 
mdicated  that  they  were  interested  in 
trying  to  clean  up  some  of  the  points  of 
discussion  and  eliminating  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  Yarborodoh)  was  also  open- 
minded,  and  accepted  amendments  by 
members  of  the  full  committee.  There 
were  substantial  changes,  or  it  would  not 
tie  as  good  a  bill  as  It  Is  today. 

However,  on  various  points  that  we 
think  are  important  In  this  area,  abso- 
lutely no  ground  was  given. 

When  It  came  to  the  question  of  who 
was  going  to  establish  the  standards  for 
safety,  there  was  absolutely  no  interest 
In  opening  this  question  up:  it  had  to  be 
left  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

When  it  came  to  a  panel  for  hearing — 
and  really  we  think  It  Is  like  an  NLRB — 
the  answer  was  absolutely  "No." 


So  to  say  that  there  was  not  time  for 
an  attempted  understanding  Is  not  true. 
There  was.  But  it  brings  us  right  back  to 
the  point  that  we  are  in  conflict  on  sev- 
eral elemenU  that  we  think  destroys  this 
blU  as  being  useful  to  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about 
to  whom  this  bill  will  apply.  I  think  there 
Is  some  misconception  about  it.  Hie  bill 
will  apply  to  everyone  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce  except  those  employees 
covered  by  certain  other  Federal  laws, 
such  as  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  To  review.  If  you  will,  some  of  the 
recent  cases  on  interstate  commerce,  if 
one  operates  a  restaurant  and  he  serves  a 
truck  driver  driving  a  rig  from  another 
State,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  be  is 
engaged  in  mterstate  commerce.  I  well 
recall  a  case  in  Ohio  in  which  a  man  of 
very  limited  means  bought  old  auto- 
mobiles, picked  them  up  when  the  police 
or  used  car  dealers  sold  them  to  him.  and 
Ills  main  Job  was  to  take  the  tires  and 
generators  from  these  used  cars  and  sell 
them.  He  worked  with  a  man.  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  stripping  these  cars.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  came  along,  after  he 
had  been  doing  that  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  found  that  he  was  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

One  might  wonder  by  what  stretch  of 
the  imagination  a  man  who  was  handling 
one  or  two  junked  cars  would  be  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce.  He  was  said  to 
be  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  t)e- 
cause  the  iron  which  he  might  sell — he 
had  not  sold  any;  It  was  piling  up— 
would  be  sold  as  scrap  that  would  go  into 
steel,  which  would  be  In  interstate 
commerce. 

If  we  are  ready  to  accept  that  Inter- 
pretation and  the  one  about  the  restau- 
rant and  the  one  about  the  bus  stop,  and 
if  we  are  willing  to  accept  that  Inter- 
pretation with  regard  to  farm  products 
which  go  into  interstate  commerce,  then 
everything  Is  covered  with  the  exception 
of  a  household  article  that  Is  sold  to  a 
nelghtwr. 

So  here  is  a  safety  bill  which  we  think 
of  applying  to  a  General  Motors  plant 
with  10,000  employees,  where  they  prob- 
ably already  have  pretty  good  safety 
standards.  But  we  do  not  think  of  the 
impact  it  is  going  to  have  on  people  that 
are  not  presently  covered  under  the 
wages  and  hours  standards  because  of 
the  restrictions  as  to  number  of  employ- 
ees, or  perhaps  those  who  are  not  even 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation. 
We  do  not  think  of  the  impact,  perhaps, 
under  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  would  set  up  the 
Ftandards  that  would  probably  be  very 
well  geared  to  a  General  Motors  plant, 
but  which  ought  to  be  adjusted  and  fitted 
to  the  man  who  employs  one  pert-time 
employee. 

Mr.  DOMIOTCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  When  I  was  serving 
in  the  State  legislature  in  Colorado,  one 
of  our  problems  had  to  do  with  a  boat 
safety  act  which  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  one  of  the  committees  In- 
sisted that  It  become  a  part  of  our  laws. 
They  defined  a  Iwat  as  anything  that 


floated,  which  meant  that  a  canoe  or  a 
life  raft  which  floated  on  the  Colorado 
River  was  covered  by  that  bill.  Stand- 
ards were  established  that  they  had  to 
have  emergency  lights,  fog  horns,  and 
llfesaving  boats,  and  everything  else. 
How  that  equipment  was  supposed  to  fit 
on  a  one-man  rubber  life  raft  or  a  canoe, 
I  was  never  able  to  comprehend. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  problem  that 
arises  when  we  try  to  employ  massive 
safety  requirements  for  people  who  work 
in  a  General  Motors  plant  and  also  those 
operating  bus  stop  restaurants — which  I 
do  not  thmk  makes  sense. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Well,  I  think  that  that 
is  going  to  come  as  quite  a  surprise  to  a 
great  many  of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  have  not  even  heard  of  this  bill  that 
we  propose  to  pass  this  last  day.  in  the 
afternoon,  here  In  the  Senate.  And  prob- 
ably there  are  other  measures  that  de- 
mand a  great  deal  more  attention. 

What  disturbs  me  is  the  idea  that  we 
come  down  here  to  the  last  day.  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  assumption  that  we 
are  going  to  let  tills  bill  go  through,  with 
70  Senators  present — that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  it  are  somehow  going  to  go 
home  or  go  to  sleep  or  do  something,  and 
that  the  bill  Is  going  to  be  passed. 

I  assure  Senators,  if  they  think  they 
have  had  trouble  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  they  are  going  to  have  more 
trouble  on  this,  and  for  the  same  reason : 
Because  we  are  going  to  offer  20  amend- 
ments. We  are  not  going  to  agree  to  any 
time  limit,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  here 
until  next  Sunday  If  we  need  to. 

I  want  to  review  at  this  time  some  of 
the  things  that  are  In  this  conunittee- 
reported  bUl.  S.  2193.  As  I  said,  it  covers 
practically  all  employees  engaged  In 
business  affecting  interstate  commerce. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out  an  Interesting  thing  when  we  got 
Into  this  question  of  covering  of  State, 
county,  and  local  employees.  Here  was 
the  Federal  Government  that  was  going 
to  presimie  to  move  In  on  the  sovereign 
States  and  their  political  sutidivisions. 
and  set  standard.';  of  health  and  safety 
Now.  granted,  there  may  be  operations 
at  those  levels  that  are  unsafe  and 
should  be  corrected.  I  think  ttie  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem that  immediately  faces  us  is,  how 
are  they  going  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce,  for  example,  nmnlng  a  men- 
tal institution?  The  problem  of  extending 
jurisdiction  on  a  broad  basis  over  all 
these  political  subdivisions  was  Anally 
worked  out  by  the  committee  by  Just  do- 
ing away  with  it. 

The  question  of  exemptions  and  vari- 
ances: Very  obviously,  there  had  to  be 
relief  and  a  safety  valve  In  this  proce- 
dure, and  these  variances  could  be 
granted  if  an  employer  provides  working 
conditions  Just  as  safe  as  the  Federal- 
standard  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  wUl  offer 
an  amendment  on  this,  that  a  board 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Latwr 
should  be  the  entity  that  would  grant 
such  a  variance.  We  think  It  Is  unseemly 
that  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r  should 
be  the  only  one  that  could  grant  a  vari- 
ance on  a  safety  standard  or  a  safety 


rule.  It  comes  right  back  to  the  same 
t>oard  again  on  the  overall  standards. 

The  National  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  would  be  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  other  ageiicles.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  determined,  and  we  would 
have  some  various  views  on  it:  but  we 
suggest  that  it  could  be  five  members.  It 
could  be  seven  or  it  could  be  nine,  but 
the  suggestion  was  that  It  tie  five  mem- 
liers.  They  would  have  to  be  qualified  by 
previous  training  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
They  would  tie  appointed  by  and  serve  at 
the  pleasiire  of  the  President. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  another 
important  element  in  labor  problems: 
Ttif  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a 
body  that  is  appointed  and  serves  for  a 
term,  but  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

What  kind  of  standards  are  we  gomg 
to  talk  about?  What  types  of  standards 
would  this  board  come  up  with?  The 
committee  bill  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  properly  advised,  would  oome 
up  with  standards. 

National  consensus  standards — that  is. 
consensus  on  standards  of  health,  m 
plants  and  out,  that  are  readily  accepta- 
ble ail  over.  Then  there  are  existing  Fed- 
eral standards  in  some  Adds,  and  stand- 
ards promul.eated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  by  national  orga- 
nizations on  a  nonconaensus  basis. 

The  first  two  types  of  standards  must 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
practicable,  withm  2  years  following  the 
effective  date,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  their  promulgation  will 
not  result  In  Improved  safety  or  health 
for  certain  employees. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Secretary 
may  also  promulgate  the  nonconsensus 
standards. 

The  Secretary,  under  his  authority  to 
set  permanent  standards,  is  empowered 
to   "promuigate.   modify,   or   revoke." 

In  the  substitute  bill,  it  is  made  some- 
what simpler  by  listing  the  national 
consensus  standards  and  already  exist- 
ing Federal  standards,  as  in  the  other 
one.  but  then  it  says  they  are  to  be  Issued 
by  the  board  within  3  years  following 
the  effective  date,  tmless  the  board  deter- 
mines that  such  standards  will  not  assure 
safer  and  more  healthful  working  con- 
ditions. 

Here  we  are.  talking  about  health 
standards  2  years  away,  or  3  years  away, 
and  yet,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  we  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  pass  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  want  to  go  on  a  recess  over 
election. 

I  would  agree  to  put  this  down  as  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Novemtier  16. 
I  mtend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  should  get  these  standards 
adopted  by  a  l)oard  rather  than  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  this  is  what  we 
intend  to  do. 

What  are  the  different  types  of  stand- 
ards? We  have  early  standards,  emer- 
gency temporary  standards,  and  per- 
manent standards. 

The  early  standards  are  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  by  rules,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  does  not  ap- 
ply except  in  the  case  of  nonconseiisus 
standards,  where  Informal  Admlnlstra- 
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Utc  Procedure  Act  rulemaking  proce- 
dures apply — that  ts.  subinission  ot  writ- 
ten views  with  Informal  hearings  on  the 
Secretary's  discretion. 

I  thinlt  that  this,  again,  is  a  deviation 
that  we  should  certainly  discuss  and  look 
o?er  in  great  depth,  becaiise  we  might 
want  to  require  the  Jormal  procedures  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  to  ap- 
ply to  the  adoption  of  these  standards.  It 
would  apply  with  a  board  If  we  did  not 
specillcally  exempt  It;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  b  any  inclination  to  do  that. 

In  the  committee  reported  bill,  per- 
manent standard)!  are  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  Informal  rulemak- 
ing procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  but  a  hearing  Is  required, 
and  I  think  this  is  proper,  if  an  Interested 
person  objects  to  a  proposed  standard. 
And  I  am  sure,  with  the  wide  latitude  of 
thLi  bill,  that  In  time  there  will  be  those 
who  object. 

In  the  substitute,  the  permanent  stand- 
ards are  set  by  the  board,  using  formal 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  In  other  words. 
it  operates  within  the  formal  procedures 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

On  permanent  standards,  tinder  the 
bill  as  set  up  in  the  Senate  committee, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  Issue  a  stand- 
ard within  60  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  provided  for  the  submission 
of  views,  as  re<iulred  by  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  .Act.  or  within  60  days 
after  the  hearing,  required  where  an  ob- 
ieclion  is  made,  ends. 

Tiie  board  is  required,  imder  the  sub- 
stitute, to  promulgate  a  standard  60  days 
after  the  formal  hearing  ends,  if  an  ad- 
visory committee  Is  utilized.  The  advisory 
committee  is  separate  from  the  board, 
and  if  the  advisory  committee  operates 
without  the  board,  It  has  no  power  In 
itself  It  only  can  advise,  and  It  can  be 
dlsanissed  and  operate  only  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

What  are  the  tests  for  standards?  In 
setting  standards,  the  Secretary,  under 
the  Senate  bill  as  reported,  is  required 
to  set  the  ones  which  most  tdequately 
and  feasibly  assure  that  no  employee  will 
suHer  any  Impairment  of  health  or  func- 
tional capacity  or  diminished  life  eic- 
pectancy,  even  if  such  employee  has  reg- 
ular exposure  to  the  haaard  dealt  with 
by  such  .standards  for  the  period  of  his 
working  life. 

This  part  Is  In  the  bill  as  reported,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  prefer 
to  amend  the  bill  as  reported  rather  than 
accept  the  substitute,  although  I  would 
vote  for  the  substitute.  Is  that  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  good  provision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  other  words,  if  we 
tried  to  get  an  agreement  imder  which 
we  would  have  a  time  certain  to  vote  on 
the  s\ib«titute  today.  It  Is  the  Senator's 
feeling  that  this  would  not  be  advisable, 
because  he  would  want  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  itself,  as  opposed  to  vot^ 
mg  on  the  substitute.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  would  be  my  at- 
titude, because  I  would  rather  amend  the 
reported  bill  than  accept  the  so-esUed 
Stciger  bill,  I  would  vote  for  it  because  it 
generally  contains  the  things  In  which  I 


am  interested.  But  the  administration 
bill,  as  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Yort  (Mr.  Javits),  also  contained 
many  of  the  provlsioQs  that  are  now  In 
the  reported  bill,  and  I  like  that.  I  also 
like  the  amendment  which  Senator 
jAViis  submitted  In  the  committee,  which 
has  to  do  with  an  enforcement  panel. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  both  the  board  and  the  panel 
are  in  the  suiwtitute  bill. 

Ul.  SAXBE.  They  are  In  the  substitute 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
this  certHin.  because  there  had  been  sug- 
gestions that  perhaps  we  could  reach  an 
uereement  v.'hereby  we  would  vote  on  the 
substitute  some  time  tonight.  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  was  going  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  substitute  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  fruitful  course  of  action  because 
there  would  be  so  many  clarttying 
amendments  before  the  substitute  would 
be  considered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  In  the  provision  which 
has  to  do  with  diminished  life  expect- 
ancy, it  Is  pretty  dUBcult  to  establish 
what  Is  going  to  diminish  one's  life  ex- 
pectancy. Working  Itself  Is  apt  to  dimin- 
ish one's  life  expectancy.  If  one  wants 
to  stay  home  In  bed.  he  probably  will  live 
longer  than  by  standing  at  the  plant  and 
doing  his  job.  It  is  a  dUBcult  thing  to  ea- 
ubllsh.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be 
clarified. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
if  one  works  as  an  insulation  Installer  on 
steamplpes  or  hot  air  pipes  and  Is  using 
asbestos  in  any  shape  or  form,  there  is 
no  way  m  which  he  can  avoid  a  short- 
ened life  expectancy,  under  the  present 
safety  rules.  It  Is  a  real  question  to  me 
as  to  whether  asbestos  can  be  used  at  all. 
whether  it  can  be  handled. 

When  asbestos  was  first  mined,  it  came 
in  great  sacks,  like  wool  sacks,  and  little 
boys  were  used  to  tramp  the  asbesto'i 
down  Into  the  sack.  Their  life  expectancy 
was  approximately  2  years,  and  they 
were  only  10  years  old. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  now  that 
protective  breathing  apparatus  Is  used, 
but  the  asbestos  fiber  Is  very  fine,  and  it 
builds  up  in  the  lungs  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Asbestos,  unlike  other  dust  or 
fibers,  is  never  assimilated  and  it  ts  never 
removed  from  the  lungs.  It  stays  there, 
and  it  can  only  become  more  dlfBcu't  to 
breathe  the  longer  one  works  with  it. 

As  Senators  know,  last  year  In  our  com- 
mittee we  had  extensive  hearings  as  to 
the  biiUdup  of  coal  dust.  Some  evidence 
was  presented  that  even  though  it  is  built 
up  over  a  period  of  time.  It  did  tend  to 
diminish  If  one  were  removed  from  ex- 
posure, and  there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  it  actually  reduced  life  ex- 
pectancy. 

But  In  this  paragraph,  where  we  are 
talking  about  fuiKtlonal  capacity  or  di- 
minished life  expectancy,  any  type  of 
exposure  is  going  to  alTect  It.  One  ex- 
ample is  working  in  a  paint  shop  or 
working  in  an  automobUe  line,  a  final 
assembly  Une,  or  on  a  paint  line.  A  great 
deal  of  study  has  iMen  made  of  these 
things,  tet.  substantial  skill  is  required 
to  be  an  automobUe  painter,  which 
means  that  the  person  who  acquires  this 
skill  already  haa  a  substantial  buildup 


of  iiihaled  paint  particles  before  he 
actiievea  the  skill  required  to  bold  a 
steady  job.  This  is  true  of  many  install- 
ers of  asbestos  and  other  fibers:  By  the 
time  they  reach  the  skill  that  is  reqilired. 
they  already  have  an  impaired  life  ex- 
pectancy. 

In  the  committee  bill,  with  respect  to 
labels  and  warnings  and  monitoring  or 
measuriiig  and  medical  tests,  it  provides 
that  standards  shall  presenile  the  use  of 
labels,  warnings,  and.  where  appropriate, 
employer  monitoring  or  measuring  of 
■mployee  exposure  to  hazards,  plus  types 
and  frequency  of  medical  examinatioiu 
or  other  tests  which  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  employer,  at  his  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  on  the 
point,  how  are  we  going  to  control  these 
things?  Again  I  point  out  that  one  of  the 
dltflculties  m  trying  to  discuss  this  bQl 
at  length  In  such  a  short  period  of  time 
Is  that  the  substitute  bill,  which  is  known 
as  the  Stelger  bill,  provides  that  stand- 
ards must  be  prescribed  for  the  posting 
of  such  labels  or  warnings  as  are  neces- 
sary to  apprise  employees  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  liaiard  and  of  sug- 
gested methods  of  avoiding  or  ameliorat- 
ing them,  and  that  standards  promtil- 
gated  imder  this  substitute  may  also 
provide  for  medical  examination,  mon- 
itoring, and  the  measuring  of  employee 
exposure  to  hazards. 

What  kind  of  measuring?  Well,  In  the 
area  of  exposure  to  atomic  nuclear 
equipment  of  any  kind,  standards  have 
been  attempted,  but  It  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  confusion. 

Expostm?  to  nuclear  material  is  meas-  ^ 
ured  in  roentgens.  The  gelger  coimter  x 
can  give  the  Intensity  at  any  one  time, 
but  the  gelger  counter  does  not  give, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  the  exposure,  which  means 
that  the  safety  experts  had  to  devise  a 
means  to  obtain  a  cumulative  effect  so 
that  there  could  not  be  a  fatal  or  serious 
buildup  of  roentgens  within  the  human 
body. 

The  exposure  to  nuclear  material  does 
dUwlpatc  Itself.  Therefore,  limited  ex- 
posure, such  as  we  got  from  X-ray  equip- 
ment in  hospitals  or  doctors'  offices,  is 
kept  under  control,  and  is  not  a  serious 
danger. 

But  the  dllBculty  has  been,  as  we  have 
brought  this  Into  more  and  more  Indus- 
trial use.  that  at  the  beginning  they  were 
not  aware  that  the  cumulative  effect  over 
a  period  of  time  carried  the  great  danger 
it  does.  So,  In  the  early  days,  there  were 
numerous  exposures  that  have  appeared 
only  In  later  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  tills  In  regard  to 
nuclear  exposures,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  It  to  a  great  many  other  of  the 
latent  Insecticides,  pesticides,  and  fungi- 
cides that  we  now  use  so  commonly.  In 
other  words,  the  cumulative  buildup  re- 
sulting when  one  of  these  materials  has  a 
long  half-life,  and  stays  in  the  tissues 
of  the  body  or  stays  in  the  tissues  of  ani- 
mals which  we  now  use  for  food,  or  in  the 
bodies  of  fish,  is  a  development  that  we 
have  been  completely  unaware  of  imtll 
recent  years. 

A  few  months  ago,  no  one  ever  heard 
of  the  mercury  problem  resulting  from 
the  mercury  kHilldup  in  fish. 


Why  did  we  not  hear  of  that  problem? 
The  primary  reason  was  that  mercury, 
being  one  of  the  heaviest  elements,  when 
It  was  released  In  waste  from  certain  fac- 
tories, was  presiimed  immediately  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  whatever  river  or  lake 
the  drainage  emptied  Into,  and  would 
never  again  be  a  problem.  But  we  were 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  when 
this  same  mercury  was  ingested  In 
breathing  or  as  a  result  of  eating  fish, 
there  was  the  vei'y  unusual— strange,  I 
might  say — chemical  reaction  which 
made  the  mercury  become  available  in 
the  body  of  the  man  who  ate  the  fish. 
So,  we  had  the  great  mercury  scare 
last  year. 

The  fish  in  Lake  Saint  Clair,  which  Is 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  were 
declared  to  be  inedible  and,  for  awhile, 
they  even  closed  off  the  fish  in  that  body 
of  water:  and  then  the  commercial  fish- 
eries on  Lake  Erie  were  closed,  and  on 
the  rivers  leading  into  western  Lake  Erie. 
Then  It  began  to  appear  that  this  was  in 
a  great  many  other  streams  and  rivers, 
not  just  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  that 
the  mercury  had  built  up  everywhere. 

This  happens  in  the  bodies  of  people 
exposed  not  just  to  mercury  but  to  other 
forms  of  subtle  poisons,  of  which  we  are 
completely  unaware  today. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  research  still 
necessary  in  this  health  field,  which  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  was  persuaded  we 
needed  a  health  and  safety  bill  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  because  of  what  can  be  done 
on  a  national  scale  as  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  l>g<ii)pt^"^ 

I  was  first  of  the  opinion,  and  I  think 
this  Is  a  natural  reaction  of  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  State  governments, 
that  this  was  a  field  where  the  States  bad 
done  rather  well.  I  know  that,  in  m^'  own 
State  of  Ohio,  everyone  is  safety  con- 
scious in  the  bigger  industries,  and  that 
safety  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  profit- 
making  for  any  corporation.  There  is  no 
corporation  that  win  permit  an  unsafe 
operation  because  it  is  a  money-losing 
proposition  to  do  that.  It  Is  not  a  money- 
making  proposition.  Yet,  I  was  reluctant 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  usurp 
still  yet  another  field  which  the  States 
have  occupied  and.  In  many  cases — I  do 
not  say  this  about  all  States — have  done 
an  admirable  job  in  providing  safety 
standards  and  safety  enforcement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  extremely  In- 
terested In  this.  I  participated  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  serving  both  on  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  fioor  here,  trying  to 
maintain  a  distinction  between  gassy 
and  nongassy  mines;  but  more  important 
than  that,  so  far  as  our  State  of  Colorado 
was  concerned,  was  the  consideration  of 
the  Nonmetal  or  Metallic  Mine  Safety 
Act.  In  committee,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  otlier 
meml)era  ttiat  Colorado  had  standards 
under  the  act  which  were  simiiar  or 
superior  to  the  Federal  standards,  and 
that  if  the  Federal  standards  were  in 
effect.  Colorado's  standards  were  going 
to  be  eliminated  and  had  to  come  imder 


the  Federal  program.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
have  the  inspectors  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  safety  problems  once  they 
took  It  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State. 

We  had  specific  evidence  of  that.  Tes- 
timony from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  elicited  that  it  would  take 
about  4  years  to  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inspectors.  Thus,  I  asked  that 
there  be  Included  a  provision  in  tbe  bill 
as  it  came  out  of  committee,  that  where 
a  State  bad  standards  which  were  aatia- 
factory,  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  they  woifld 
be  permitted  to  continue  their  own  in- 
spection procedures.  To  my  total  amaze- 
ment, tbe  majority  of  the  committee 
turned  it  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
Just  made  a  brief  speech  on  that  this 
morning,  during  the  morning  hour.  They 
turned  it  down,  but  the  House  insisted 
on  It.  We  finally  did  get  it  through,  but 
it  has  been  4  years  since  that  bm  'was 
passed  before  we  have  gotten  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  State 
can  do  its  own  inspection  In  its  own 
mines  where  their  standards  are  higher 
tiian  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  again  is  one  of  the  things  in- 
volved. The  Senator  from  Ohio  brought 
this  type  of  thing  up  in  this  particular 
case.  What  will  happen  where  we  have 
B  conflict  between  State  and  Federal 
health  laws?  Will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  able  to  take  over? 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
adequate  provision  in  this  bill.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  know? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know.  However,  I  do  feel  that  in  the 
years  that  are  permitted  for  the  States 
to  get  back  mto  this  field,  they  can  again 
take  over  their  enforcement  if  and  when 
they  might  or  should  establish  standards. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Standards  which 
tiave  not  even  been  set  as  yet  and  will 
not  be  for  2  years. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  It  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  establish  standards  that  are 
going  to  be  adaptable  to  the  States  when 
we  have  a  3-year  delay  before  they  are 
established  and  then  an  additional  3 
years  before  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
get  back  in. 

What  will  these  inspectors  do  at  the 
State  level  In  the  meantime? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wants 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  was  gomg  to  ask  a  question 
and  not  going  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  Uie  Senator.  We  are  tallung 
about  the  relationship  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  State  plans. 

Mr.  IXJMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
a  question  concerning  wherever  we  have 
a  State  that  has  safety  standards  which 
are  strict  and  effective  in  a  particular 
industry  at  this  time  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  promulgated  any 
standards  in  that  particular  field,  what 
happens  and  who  tias  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WHjUAMB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  reading  from  the  analysis  of 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  and  the 
substitute  bill,  6.  4404,  In  tills  area  on 
page  11 — and  it  was  filed  by  the  Labor 
Department— it  Is  their  position  that  in 


this  area,  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  and  the  substitute  bill  are  the  same. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  tbat 
may  be.  But  I  do  not  know  if  tbat  answers 
the  question.  What  do  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Well, 
we  could  read  what  it  says  about  tbe 
State  plans.  Wbere  they  desire  to  set 
their  own  standards,  they  may  submit 
a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  ap- 
proved by  him.  the  State  standards  and 
their  enforcement  by  the  State  control. 

Mr.  DOBflNICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
pointing  that  out.  I  also  see  the  other 
statement  that  says  that  wbere  no 
standards  exist,  the  State  standards  will 
apply  and  be  enforced. 

I  am  not  clear  about  who  enforces 
them  or  what  happens  when  they  are  in 
the  process  of  establishing  standards  and 
the  State  already  has  standards. 

Mr-  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  are  no  Pfederal  stand- 
ards and  tbe  State  has  standards,  in  the 
Interim  period  the  State  would  enforce 
its  own  standards. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
other  areas  that  are  somewhat  similar 
concerns  a  standard  appeals  section 
whereby  if  these  standards  are  promul- 
gated by  either  the  Secretary  or  a  board, 
they  have  a  right  to  relief  if  they  be- 
lieve that  they,  imder  the  Constitution, 
do  not  comply  with  the  due  process 
standards  or  are  confiscatory.  They  can 
go  to  court.  In  this  area  I  'would  foresee 
that  In  many  areas  there  woiild  be 
enough  substantial  change — and  I  am 
talking  now  primarily  in  tbe  high-hazard 
area — that  there  will  be  sufficient  change 
If  we  have  litigation,  for  the  purpose  of 
litigation,  to  keep  these  avenues  open 
How  long  this  delay  will  be  Is  another 
thing. 

Tbat  raises  a  question  concerning  our 
haste  at  this  time.  I  would  foresee  that 
Federal  courts  of  appeals  would  grant 
stays  or  otherwise  slow  down  action  on 
this  matter  if  any  plaintiff  can  come  In 
and  show  that  the  Imposition  of  these 
standards  are  going  to  put  them  out  of 
business  or  that  they  will  seriou.s!y  affect 
their  rights  to  comi>ete.  or  if  they  can 
show  that  such  standards  were  adopted 
without  provision  for  their  day  in  court — 
that  is.  without  due  process. 

It  seems  to  me  tbat  we  can  avoid  that 
point  being  raised  by  the  Board  which 
would  ha™  within  Itself,  as  a  quasi- 
Judicial  bodj'.  the  ability  to  hear  appeals 
and.  operating  imder  tbe  .Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  it  would  avoid  a  great 
many  of  these  future  court  cases  In  tbe 
court  of  appeals  and  the  delay  that  will 
result  from  holding  this  up  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Judicial  review,  of  course.  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  any  act  of  this  kind  We  will 
have  it  whether  we  put  It  In  here  or  not. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
tbe  only  fomm  and  that  it  does  make 
some  sense  and  that  the  time  period 
being  reduced  to  30  days  will  ctit  down 
the  period  of  time  that  this  Utlgatloii 
will  he  hung  up  in  the  court. 
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MBSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
In*  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing biU  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  2685  An  »ct  to  provide  for  the  retlre- 
m«it  of  ofllcera  and  members  of  tbe  Metro- 
poUuui  Police  foece.  the  Pire  Department  of 
Uie  District  ot  Columbia.  Uie  U-S.  Park  Police 
forae.  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
of  certain  olBcere  and  member*  of  the  tJ-S. 
Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement  l)e- 
fween  the  Stat*  of  Florida  and  the  State  at 
OMTgla  establiahlng  a  boundary  tietween 
such  states,  and 

S.J.  Res.  3-12.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Insurance  authoc- 
Ity. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
693 1  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans  who 
are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  or  domicil- 
iary care,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >HR.  12475'  to 
revise  and  clarify  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Elestoration  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  18731  >  to  in- 
crease from  J20  to  »40  per  day  the  per 
diem  allowance  authorized  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence for  members  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  when  in 
a  travel  status. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H-R.  16710)  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the  time  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  entitlement  to  loan 
tieneflts.  to  authorize  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes,  to  authorize  direct  loans  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes.  »ith  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  176041  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
17825;  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19«S,  and 
for  other  purposes,  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
and  that  Mr.  CiLm.  Mr.  Rocnto,  Mr. 
Rooms  of  Colorado,  Mr.  McCiuloch,  and 


Mr.  Porr  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROliED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pr«  tempore ; 

Hit.  3176.  An  act  to  amend  utie  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney Qenerai  to  admit  to  residenUal  com- 
munity treatment  centers  persons  who  arc 
placed  on  protiatlon.  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released; 

HR.  9164.  An  act  to  permit  the  uae  for 
any  public  purpose  of  certain  real  property 
In  the  State  of  Georgia: 

H-R.  9434.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Improve  and 
malre  more  effective  ttie  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  spcctallxed  medi- 
cal resources,  and  for  other  purposes: 

BJt.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps: 

H.R.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  person  under  31  years  of  age: 

H.B.  13601.  An  act  to  release  and  convey 
the  reversionary  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  known  as  the  Mc- 
Nary  I^am  Townstte.  UmatUla  County. 
Oregon: 

H.R.  1&40S.  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equltoble  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject: 

H.R.  17146.  An  act  supplemental  to  the  Act 
of  February  9.  1831,  Incorporating  the  Co- 
lumbia CoUege.  now  known  as  The  Oeorge 
WaatUngton  University,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Acts  amendatory  or  sup- 
plemental tliereof:  and 

U.J.  Res.  1388.  Joint  Reaolutlon  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight.  It  stand  In 
adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DcpaaTMaMT  or  HouaxNO  un  tnaaN 

DS:VXLOPSlXNT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  Ogdeii  Maxwell,  of 
Pemisylvania,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
TT.5.  otaraxcT  coumra 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
US.  district  courts. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 

en  bloc.  

u-s.  uaL'Uii  cotrar 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Paul  H.  Roney.  of  Florida, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  fifth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

U.8.    MAaSBAl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ilie 
iiominaUon  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of 
New  'i'ork.  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

U.S.    ATTOBMBTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  ot  Oeorge  J.  Long,  Jr.,  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Kentucky;  and  the 
nomination  of  Lester  Engler,  of  Arizona 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  ol  the 
Canal  Zone.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

auBvxaaxvK    scnvrnxs   ooMraos,    aoaao 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nommation  of  John  William  Mahan.  of 
Montana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B'STRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  nominations  will  be 
stated. 

rxDcaAt  -raaoE  commission 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  S.  Dennison,  Jr.. 
of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  the  notnination  is  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pointing  out  that  there  Is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  limit  appeals  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  act  we  do  here.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  board  were  set 
up  with  quasi-judicial  power  to  have 
hearings  under  the  formal  procedures  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  that 
would  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  we  might 
come  up  against  here. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  Judicial  review,  let 
us  assume  that  under  section  18  of  S. 
4404  of  the  committee  report,  which 
would  be  section  B.  a  State  has  a  plan 
that  had  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  As  I  understand  this,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  notwittistanding  the  fact 
that  he  has  approved  a  plan,  can  auto- 
matically take  a  position  that  it  Is  not  an 
approvable  plan  any  longer.  And  that  the 
only  Judicial  review  Is  to  the  VS.  court 
of  appeals  in  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  Is  located:  and  then,  the  only  plea 
of  the  State  is  that  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  Forget  about  the  constitu- 
tional question  because  they  could  always 
plead  the  constitutional  question.  But 
the  only  plea  the  State  could  make  is  tliat 
the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
have  been  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and 
the  burden  Is  on  them  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  Is  the  way  I  see  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  not  the  Senator  feel, 
when  he  wsls  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  prove  is  that  actions  were  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  or  ttiat  the  ac- 
tions of  a  governmental  body  or  elected 
body  were  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and 
is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator  could  count 
victories  on  that  ground  on  one  hand? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  true.  I  also  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  a  State  to  come  in 
and  successfully  maintain  an  action 
against  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause, at  least  m  the  beginning,  I  do  not 
see  how  a  State  can  perfect  a  plan  to 
equal  a  plan  that  they  do  not  know  will 
be  the  plan.  In  other  words,  they  will  lose 
their  first  round. 

Mr.  COOK,  They  not  only  have  to  es- 
tablish that  their  plan  is  better  in  regard 
to  a  Federal  plan  that  is  not  in  existence, 
but  also  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
acted  arbitrarily  and  capriciously. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  would  appear  to  be 
true.  I  am  taking  the  Senator  at  his 
word  that  he  eliminates  the  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Mr.  COOK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  This  was  subject  to  great 
discussion,  and  the  Senator  will  find  it  in 
the  minutes  of  the  hearings.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  great  discussion  since  that 
time  that  some  States  are  presently  rim- 
ning  good  health  and  safety  depart- 
ments. MaylK  they  are  not  as  broad  as 
the  Federal  plan  might  be  or  as  worked 
up  by  the  Secretary  or  the  board,  but 
one  that  Is  doing  a  good  Job.  As  pointed 
out  there  is  a  great  divergence  in  the 
State  activities  in  this  area.  Some  spend 
$2.75  for  every  worker  and  some  spend 
less  than  S1.02  per  worker. 

But  in  this  area  of  the  "good  State ' 
they  have  a  number  of  inspectors,  safety 
examiners,  that  can  go  around  and  per- 
form the  various  tests  and  also  make 
regular  visits  to  these  plants.  This  would 
necessarily  be  interrupted.  There  is  a 
probability  where  the  State  has  a  good 
system  and  intends  to  get  tiack  into  it, 
that  they  will  hang  on  to  those  people. 
For  a  period  of  time,  anyway,  they  will 
have  a  dual  system  that  we  hope,  in  most 
instances,    will    be    superseded    by    the 


State  regaining  control;    that  is,  they 
will  have  equal  or  better. 

The  only  disturbing  thing  Is  that  his- 
tory does  not  report  this  happens  very 
often.  Once  the  Federal  Government 
goes  into  an  area  of  safety  or  whatever 
It  might  be.  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
It  ever  gets  out.  It  is  questionable  in  my 
mmd.  U  the  Federal  Government  is  run- 
ning and  paying  for  this  program, 
whether  the  hard  up  SUtes  will  want  to 
get  back  into  it  again  because  of  the 
tremendous  expense  to  revitaUze  the  sys- 
tem which  might  not  liave  been  operat- 
ing during  establishment  of  the  federal 
system. 

I  know  Republican  members  on  the 
committee,  and  all  minority  Members 
here  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  do  not 
question  that  we  need  something  in  this 
area.  I  know  that  some  Memlicrs  of  the 
majority  spoke  on  this  matter.  We  were 
reluctant  in  the  begliming  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  a  great  many  States 
were  doing  a  poor  job. 

Some  of  us  come  from  industrial  States 
where  they  are  proud  of  the  job  they  do. 
But  we  acknowledge  there  are  areas,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  pointed  out,  where  the 
safety  standards  are  used  for  competitive 
advantage.  In  other  words,  this  is  espe- 
cially true  as  to  hours  of  labor,  where 
fatigue  comes  in,  noxious  fumes,  dust, 
and  lint — where  it  Is  to  the  economic 
advantage  to  neglect  it.  We  gradually 
came  around  to  the  realization  that  the 
States,  regardless  of  what  they  said  to 
us  in  the  committee,  vere  not  living  up 
to  their  promises.  In  some  States  it  was 
a  poUtical  football.  When  the  administra- 
tion would  change  the  inspectors  would 
change.  They  were  not  always  career 
people  who  were  qualified.  Many  times 
they  were  local  politicians  who  were  of- 
fered a  Job  without  any  real  training  in 
health  and  safety. 

We  discovered  that  sometimes  when 
an  inspector  would  be  coming  aroimd  to 
a  plant  they  would  know  a  week  ahead 
of  time  when  he  was  going  to  come.  Em- 
ployees testified  that  deficiencies  at  the 
plant  or  worksite  were  corrected  for  the 
visit  of  the  Inspector  and  afterwards 
were  allowed  to  rapidly  deteriorate. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  cer- 
tain types  of  work  incentives  that  con- 
tribute to  unwise  practices.  I  am  thinking 
specifically  of  some  of  the  work  schedules 
where  It  was  to  the  man's  advantage  to 
neutralize  the  safety  device  on  his  ma- 
chine so  that  he  could  get  a  greater  pro- 
duction. I  have  seen  machines,  and  so 
has  the  Senator  where  there  was  in- 
volved some  kind  of  metal  fabrication, 
where  there  was  a  press  and  the  operator 
would  have  to  have  one  foot  and  both 
hands  In  a  certain  position  to  make  that 
press  operate.  How  easy  it  is  for  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  speed  up  on  his  piece- 
work rate  to  wire  one  of  those  switches 
down. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  explanation, 
particularly  that  part  about  review,  be- 
cause if  we  are  limiting  the  States'  au- 
thority to  a  cause  of  action  based  on  the 


arbitrary  and  capricious  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Department 
of  Labor,  we  should  advise  all  50  States, 
and  their  labor  departments  that  It  will 
be  very,  very  strange  if  they  can  ever  »'in 
a  case. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
really  bothers  me  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  han- 
dled a  maniMwer  training  bill  not  too 
long  ago  that  was  passed  by  this  body. 
Tlie  bill  was  handlnl  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  not  too  long  ago.  There  was  one 
section  m  that  bill  on  the  question  of  an 
employee  and  it  provided  that  if  anyone 
on  the  hearing  panel  or  the  staff  of  the 
hearing  panel  gave  out  any  information 
on  the  case  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
serious  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  pro- 
vided in  that  measure  that  the  decision 
of  the  panel  was  not  appealable  to  any 
court.  'This  Just  atmut  shocked  me  right 
out  of  my  shoes. 

When  we  now  come  to  a  situation  in 
which  we  are  saying  to  the  respective 
States,  in  regard  to  the  regulatory  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  his  ad- 
ministrators, that  when  the  United 
States  is  in  violation,  the  only  course  of 
action  that  State  has  is  to  go  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  his  circuit,  and  that 
the  only  plea  can  be  that  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  was  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious, we  can  just  say  to  the  respective 
States  that  they  just  are  not  going  to  win 
any  lawsuits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  provisions  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  are  the  same  In 
this  regard. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  that  I  am 
present  to  hear  that.  Otherwise  I  would 
not  have  known  it.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  see  that  the  latitude  of  the  States 
was  protected  other  than  by  a  single  plea 
of  arbitrary  and  capricious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  know  this  is  old  grist  for 
the  mill  of  the  Senator,  but  the  substitute 
bill — and  this  is  why  I  do  not  warmly  em- 
brace the  substitute  blU— allows  for  ap- 
peals In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  real- 
ize that  the  substitute  bill  does  that, 
whereas  the  committee  bill  permits  ap- 
peal to  the  circuit  courts  in  the  States. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  correct.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  substitute  biU — and  again, 
if  we  adopt  the  substitute  I  hope  this 
part  will  be  amended — the  States  are 
limited  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  the  case  arose 
in  California,  those  seeking  relief  would 
have  to  come  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  assert  their 
right 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  problem  for  a  State  to  come  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
the  trip  Is  made  Just  that  much  longer 
and  lonelier  if  the  only  cause  of  action 
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when  the  person  Bete  here  Is  to  plea 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  acted  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously  in  regard  to  the 
denial  of  a  plan.  I  thlnfc  the  latitude  of 
the  r«p€cUve  Sutes,  other  than  the  con- 
stitutional rights  under  the  act — which 
rights  are  always  guaranteed — should  be 
broader  than  that  particular  cause  of 
action. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DomiocKi  will  bear  me 
out  on  this.  If  there  were  a  board  to  set 
the  standards,  the  board  would  operate, 
as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  under  the 
formal  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  There  would  then  be  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  day  in  court  there, 
with  all  the  benefits  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  as  to  the  setting 
of  standards. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  that  Is  the  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills — having  the  ability 
to  use  the  formal  procedures  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  in  setting 
standards  as  oppo«ed  to  having  a  very 
informal  procedure,  and  practically  no 
Administrative  Procedure  Act — some,  but 
not  all.  in  setting  of  standards  under  the 
committee  bill. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me— 
and  I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  comment  on  this — is  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  apj»ears  on  page  39  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee.  We  dis- 
cussed it  In  committee  when  I  was 
there,  but  not  at  great  length,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  the  Senator's  viewpoint 
on  it.  It  sUtes  on  page  39 : 

The  3ecretarj.  In  promulgitlng  rt»n<l»r<l« 
under  thl«  »ub»ctlon.  Bball  nt  me  stand- 
ud  which  mart  sdequauily  and  feailhly  »■ 
suns,  on  the  b»»u  at  the  be«  avalUble  evi- 
dence, that  nc  employee  will  suffer  any  Im- 
pairment of  health  or  runctlon«l  capacity,  or 
dlmlnahed  life  expectancy  eren  U  euch  em- 
ployee hM  regular  expoeure  to  the  hasard 
dealt  with  by  such  standard  for  the  period 
of  his  working  Ufe. 

How  In  the  world  are  we  ever  going  to 
live  up  to  that?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  a  place  In  Florida  where  mosquitoes 
are  getting  at  the  employee — perish  the 
thought  that  there  may  be  mosquitoes  in 
Florida?  But  there  arc  black  flies  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  If  employees  get  bitten  by 
those  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will 
not  have  been  done  any  harm  at  »n? 
Probably  they  will  not  be,  but  do  we 
know? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  can  only  answer  by  re- 
ferring to  a  case  we  had  in  Ohio  which 
resulted  to  the  biggest  single  verdict  In  a 
civil  case  that  had  ever  been  returned. 
This  was  20  years  ago.  I  am  sure  the  size 
of  the  verdict  has  been  gnatly  exceeded 
since  that  time. 

I  am  reminded  that  If  there  is  negli- 
gence, the  employer  is  liable.  lu.5t  as  he  is 
today.  But  In  this  particular  case  a  ral'- 
road  brakeman  working  trains  In  an 
area  where  there  was  a  slough  filled  with 
trash  and  water,  was  bitten  by  some  my- 
sterious creature  which  evidently  had 
been  hatched  In  and  flew  up  out  of  the 
slough.  As  a  result,  the  brakeman  got 
an  Infection  In  his  leg  and  he  lost  *he  leg. 
He  sued  the  railroad  for  a  fantastic 
amount  for  the  time,  which  I  believe  was 


$300,000,  because  the  criminal  railroad 
had  permitted  this  swamp  to  fester  and 
produce  such  abominable  creatures  as 
the  one  that  had  come  out  and  bitten 
him— which  they  never  Identified,  b.v 
the  way. 

When  we  come  to  saying  that  an  em- 
ployer must  guarantee  that  such  an  em- 
ployee Is  protected  from  any  possible 
harm.  I  think  It  will  be  one  of  the  mast 
difficult  areas  we  are  going  to  have  to 
ascertain.  But  I  am  willing  to  go  down 
that  road  a  way.  I  might  add  as  an 
aside  that  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  havens  and  mortgage  lifters  for 
lawyers  for  the  next  20  years  that  has 
ever  come  about. 

I  believe  the  terms  that  we  are  passing 
back  and  forth  are  going  to  have  to  be 
identified. 

I  call  attention  to  another  one  we 
talked  about,  which  is  "free  from  .'tcog- 
nized  hazards  so  as  to  provide  »afe  and 
healthful  working  conditions. "  What,  un- 
der the  law,  is  a  "recognized  hazard?"  I 
know  there  are  labor  laws  written  on 
what  is  a  recognized  harard  It  is  not 
improved  a  great  deal  by  the  substitute. 

Mr.  DOB^INICK.  It  is  "readily  appar- 
ent" in  the  substitute.  We  will  not  have 
a  meat  cleaver  on  the  shell  with  use  of 
the  term  "readily  apparent." 

Mr.  SAXBE.  "Readily  apparent"  to 
whom?  An  experienced  pipefitter  can 
say  that  an  arrangement  of  pipes  is  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  to  you  and  to 
me  it  looks  like  a  bunch  of  spaghetti, 
but  he  is  an  expert,  and  he  can  say  .t  is 
readily  apparent  that  it  Is  a  dangerous 
thing.  It  could  be  or  It  could  not  be 
readily  apparent  to  one.  but  to  another 
person  it  would  be  readily  apparent. 

I  think  the  definition  "recomilzed  Itaz- 
ard"  comes  nearer  to  identifying  it  as 
something  that  would  be  recognized  by 
all  people — not  Just  readily  apparent  to 
an  exipert  in  that  particular  field. 

A  minute  ago  I  wanted  to  mention 
something  in  regard  to  the  recording  of 
injuries  and  deaths.  I  believe  there  was 
mention  of  14.500  deaths,  and  there  were 
approximately  2.2  million  time-loss  in- 
juries which  resulted  in  some  degree  of 
permanent  disability.  These  figures  en- 
compass everybody  from  the  truckdrtver 
who  is  involved  in  a  road  accident  to  a 
person  who  takes  a  guard  off  a  machine 
and  puts  his  hand  In  it. 

There  could  be  the  best  possible  safety 
standards  on  a  machine,  or  there  could 
be  the  best  possible  air  pollution  con- 
trols in  a  plant,  and  perhai>s  economic 
pressure,  or  perhaps  carelessness  or  in- 
difference, would  cause  someone  to  take 
the  guard  off,  leave  the  door  open,  or 
leave  the  Alter  off.  which  would  permit 
the  working  condition  over  which  he  has 
control  as  an  employee. 

The  employer  has  given  him  the  fa- 
cilities to  make  tills  place  safe,  but  the 
employee  has  control  over  the  area,  and 
he  permits  it  to  deteriorate  and  to  be- 
come an  iuisaf  e  working  area. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  ever  going 
to  stop  this.  It  Is  a  common  practice: 
carelessness  creeps  Into  a  Job,  and  indif- 
ference to  safety. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  there? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Em- 
ployees must  also  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I  won- 
der if  this  would  be  a  convenient  place  for 
me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  First,  as 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, a  motion  was  made  to  take  the  bill 
up.  and  that  is  the  motion  before  the 
Senate:  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  listening  attentively  and  with  great 
Interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now 
getting  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  legislation.  I  wonder  if  It  would  not 
be  better,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
to  deal  with  the  motion,  and  have  the 
bill  before  us.  rather  than  getting  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Yea;  I  recognize  we  are 
getting  into  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
what  I  am  doing  by  getting  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill  Is  calling  attention,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  to  the 
many  facets  that  are  involved  in  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  proceed.  In 
the  dj-ing  days  of  this  part  of  the  session, 
to  take  up  a  bill  of  the  magnitude  that 
we  have  here.  1  voted  to  get  it  out  of 
committee:  and  I  shall  vote  to  pass  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  Senator  and  I  are.  there  is 
no  question  about  It,  head  on  about  the 
provision  that  he  wishes  to  place  under 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think  it 
could  best  be  handled  under  an  inde- 
pendent board. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YAaaoRODOH)  on  recognizing  the  merits 
of  some  of  the  amendments  that  they 
accepted  in  committee.  The  Senator  rec- 
ognized the  merit  of  these  amendment! 
and  accepted  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
are  minor  matters,  though,  put  into  the 
bill  by  committee  action.  Certainly  the 
question  of  the  National  Institute  at 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  is  a 
major  matter. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  And 
the  whole  study  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation was  very  much  aided  by  the  jen- 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
who  has  worked  most  asslduotialy  and 
with  great  wisdom  on  this  bU. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes:  and  his  staff  has 
done  a  tremendous  job,  of  which  I  am 
well  aware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  his  staff.  To  do  him  credit, 
he  chose  a  nise  and  able  staff,  and  di- 
rects them  with  consonant  wisdom. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  Is  quite  true.  My 
attitude  Is  simply  this:  We  had  an  op- 
portunity last  week  to  get  to  this  Irtll.  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  amendments  and 

to  talk  on  It.  Instead,  even  after  It  was 
disclosed  that  there  were  not  the  neces- 
sary votes  on  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, we  have  still  spent  this  time  on 

that. 
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I  think  now  that  we  are  down  In  the 
last  minutes,  that  I  want  to  tell,  and  I 
want  It  to  be  In  the  Rxcord  for  people 
to  read  tomorrow  morning,  why  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  vote  and  make  this 
Important  determination  with  70  or  few- 
er Senators  in  Washington.  I  also  point 
out  that  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
not  going  to  act,  that  nothing  will  be 
gained:  that  the  temperament  of  the 
application  of  this  bill  is  such  that  we 
have  got  2-  and  3-year  gaps,  and  there- 
fore the  things  I  am  talking  about  are 
background  reasons  why  we  should  not 
undertake  consideration  of  this  bill  at 
the  present  time. 

I  will  agree  and  go  along  and  insist 
on  Immediate  consideration  when  we 
come  back  here  on  the  15th  or  the  16th, 
and  I  believe  that  we  can  get  it  passed 
and  to  the  President,  who,  I  am  in- 
formed. Is  most  eager  to  get  this  legis- 
lation, well  t>efore  our  final  adjourn- 
ment for  the  year. 

So  that  Is  the  attitude  that  I  have  on 
this  matter  at  the  present  time.  But  I 
was  speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  accumu- 
lating statistics.  We  can  come  up  with 
many  different  figures  that  point  out 
that  the  Industrial  area  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  area,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  man  who  gets  up  and  goes  to  work 
at  the  factory  Is  often  going  into  a  safer 
environment  than  the  housewife  who 
stays  home  and  does  her  housework.  We 
know  that  there  are  hazards  associated 
with  all  types  of  activities,  and  It  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the 
home  Is  Indeed  a  dangerous  place. 

However,  we  sUll  have  to  make  every 
effort  to  make  the  place  of  employment 
not  only  as  safe  as  possible,  but  also  a 
place  where  the  effectiveness  is  not  im- 
paired, the  work  Is  not  impaired,  by  fear 
of  dangerous  fumes  or  accidents;  but.  of 
course,  the  man  who  Is  the  casualty  of 
the  automobile  wreck,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving all  the  standards  and  was  driving 
with  a  company  car,  and  was  killed  by 
a  drunken  hit-skip  driver.  Is  still  a  cas- 
ualty that  goes  down  as  one  of  our  great 
business  and  Industrial  casualties.  So  we 
have  to  temper  all  this. 

One  of  the  areas  that  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  area  of  harassment  is  the 
part  where  any  employee,  when  he  be- 
lieves that  a  dangerous  situation  exists, 
can  serve  notice  and  require  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Inspector.  While  this  has  been 
modified  by  later  amendment  In  the 
committee,  nevertheless  there  exists  an 
area  for  harassment  at  a  time  of  union 
di£Bcultles  or  negotiation  and  one  that 
has  no  place  in  health  and  safety  prac- 
tices within  a  place  of  employment. 

We  cannot  be  detracted  by  any  other 
interest,  of  either  the  union  or  the  em- 
ployer, from  our  primary  purpose  of  sav- 
ing lives  and  preventing  injury  to 
employees. 

U  the  employer  would  want  to  make 
conditions  so  unfavorable  that  his  plant 
would  be  closed  down  and  he  would  be 
saved  from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, this  has  been  taken  care  of  in  this 
bill.  He  would  not  benefit  by  such  type 
of  actions,  and  that  part  Is  very  good.  At 
the  same  time.  I  think  we  should  fully 
discuss  the  position  of  the  employee  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  harass  the  employer  by  a  series 
of  complaints  on  safety  standards  that 
would  affect  the  continued  operation  of 
the  plant. 

I  should  like  to  explain  some  of  the 
nomenclature  that  Is  used  In  this  meas- 
lu'e  at  the  present  time  and  in  my  dls- 
ctission  today. 

When  I  talk  about  "plant,"  when  I  talk 
about  "factory,"  and  when  I  talk  about 
"mill,"  my  remarks  are  also  to  apply  to 
all  the  other  businesses  that  are  going  to 
come  under  this  measure.  Many  of  them 
would  be  outside  activities  where  there  Is 
limited  amount  of  machinery  but  expos- 
ure to  other  safety  hazards. 

In  my  State,  the  risk  factor  for  work- 
men's compensation  is  at  ite  greatest  in 
two  areas — fanning  and  quarrying. 
Farming,  which  one  would  think  would 
be  a  relatively  safe  operation.  Is  one  of 
the  most  hazardous.  Why?  Because  an 
Individual  is  out  there  without  an  em- 
ployer to  tell  him  to  put  the  guard  on 
the  machine,  without  an  employer  to  tell 
him  to  keep  away  from  the  moving  ma- 
chine, without  an  employer  to  tell  him  to 
do  all  the  things  which  the  employer 
tells  him  to  do  makes  him  do  In  a  plant. 
So  farming  Is  a  very  high  risk  in  work- 
men's compensation. 

In  talking  about  plant,  factory,  and  so 
forth,  the  place  of  employment  could  be 
the  cab  of  a  truck,  the  place  of  employ- 
ment could  be  a  private  automobile,  or 
the  place  of  employment  could  be  that  of 
one  who  moves  around  from  one  place 
to  another,  such  as  an  Installer  In  a  home 
or  in  a  factory.  AU  these  are  covered  un- 
der this  measure. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Cook),  when  we 
talk. about  the  factory,  we  are  not  Just 
limiting  ourselves  to  thinking  about  a 
man  who  stands  there  and  works  on  a 
great  press  or  another  piece  of  machin- 
ery, or  who  works  in  a  kiln  or  in  a  part- 
proiduclng  factory. 

If  we  first  accept  that  the  genera]  duty 
of  the  employer  is  to  provide  a  place  that 
is  safe  and  free  from  recognized  hazarda 
or,  as  in  the  substitute  bill,  readily  ap- 
parent hazards,  the  next  step,  of  course, 
is  to  define  these  rules.  We  come  down  to 
a  point  that  is  going  to  be  of  great  mo- 
ment and  an  Issue  we  are  fiiully  going 
to  have  to  decide:  Who  determines  just 
what  is  a  hazard  and  how  to  protect  from 
It?  This  seems  to  me  to  go  to  the  very 
depth  of  our  individual  and  collective 
concern  in  government  and  its  place  in 
lives  of  people  and  the  States  in  which 
they  live. 

If  the  Secretary  of  I^bor.  advised  by 
panels,  is  going  to  be  the  one  to  do  this, 
I  ttilnk  we  have  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages and  recognize  the  shortcomings. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  an  individual, 
it  la  true,  is  going  to  be  freer  of  the  pres- 
sures, perhaps,  that  would  come  from  a 
board  that  would  be  selected  as  most 
boards  are  somebody  from  the  union, 
somebody  from  the  employers,  somebody 
as  a  public  member,  as  It  is  called,  al- 
though I  never  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine Just  exactly  what  that  is. 

But  there  will  be  people  who  are  ex- 
tremely libera]  in  regard  to  safety  legis- 
lation and  those  who  are  extremely  con- 
servative. The  use  of  those  words  is  diffi- 
cult, because  "liberal"  means  one  who 


wants  ver>'  tight  and  very  restrictive  leg- 
islation ;  whereas,  the  more  conservative 
person  might  say,  "We  don't  need  that 
light  a  restriction." 

In  a  panel,  you  are  going  to  get  people 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  and 
then  you  are  supposed  to  get  public 
members.  If  you  have  five,  you  would 
have  two  of  employer,  two  of  employee 
or  union,  and  one  public  member.  It 
would  mean  that  you  woiild  have  a  great 
deal  of  pull  and  tiaul,  and  it  would  be 
dilUcult  to  work  with  and  control,  as  all 
such  boards  are. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  <H. 
Con.  Res.  779)  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
the  John  C.  King  bust  of  Jotin  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  17654)  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenuntnt,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


POLITICS  FIRST 


Mr.  DOLE.  Iilr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  190  to 
146  with  one  Member  votmg  -"present," 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18546.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

I  wish  to  express  my  dlsawroval  of 
the  announced  intenti(»is  by  the  major- 
ity leadership  of  the  Senate  to  delay  and 
possibly  kill  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  18546,  the  Agricultural  Act  <rf  1970. 

For  nearly  2  years.  Ctxagress  has  been 
considering  this  legislation.  This  bill 
passed  the  House  in  August  by  a  vote  of 
212  to  171 — the  largest  margin  on  a  farm 
UU  I  can  recall  in  the  10  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  has  Che 
support   of   the   administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rcooui  a 
letter  from  President  Nixon  to  Rep- 
resentative Bklches.  dated  October  8, 
1970.  in  which  the  President  indicates 
that  the  conference  report  is  acceptable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rzcorb, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Wrttx  HonsK, 
WaAington.  October  S,  1970. 
Hon.  Pack  Bxlchxs. 
HouAC  of  Representative^t 
Washttiffton,  D.C. 

Da&a  Pace  :  I  appreciate  tlie  One  work  tiiat 
you  fuid  your  colleagues  have  done  in  bring- 
ing the  farm  bill  through  the  Confet«noe 
Committee. 

AB  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  letter  to  you. 
I  cotisldecod  the  tann  btl]  reported  by  tta« 
House  Committee  on  AgrleiUture  good  iegla- 
latlon.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
enacted  promptly  snd  with  minimum 
change.  Although  the  bin  [jropoeed  by  tjie 
Oonferenoe  CommlttM  does  make  a  numtwr 
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oi  dunces.  X  b«Ueve  It  Is  Uie  b«Bt  oom- 
proiuu«  Lhat  could  tuve  be«ja  attained  iiad«r 
Lbe  circuaucanccs  and  oue  tlut  tlila  Ad- 
lulnutration  can  acc«pc. 

Tbe  scope  aud  significance  o£  tula  lann 
bill  Indicate  Uiat  it  Is  truly  a  team  offort, 
and  I  coagratulat«  you  and  the  otiier  con- 
ferees oa  tbe  contributions  you  bave  made. 
Sincerely, 

Ricaaao  Nixon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  212  House  Members 
voting  for  the  bill  included  the  leaders 
ol  botli  parties,  and  of  the  212,  126  were 
Democrats,  86  Republicans. 

While   the    Senate   has    traditionally 
supported  farm  legislation,  this  action 
by  the  leadership  now  jeopardizes  the 
whole  farm  program. 
TH«  wiNTsai  wHiAT  paoDUCxs  Hxass  TO  know 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  some 
segments  of  agriculture  will  not  be  im- 
mediately affected  by  the  delay,  but,  the 
winter  wheat  producer  will  certainly  suf- 
fer and  bear  the  brunt  of  this  political 
delay.  In  addition,  the  orderly  planning 
aud  continuation  of  Public  Law  480 — the 
food  for  peace  program — the  National 
Wool  Act  and  the  special  dairy  programs 
for  the  armed  sen'ices  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  all  thrown  into  Jeopardy. 

Year  after  year,  the  winter  wheat  pro- 
ducer plants  without  ICDOwlng  what  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  program  may  be, 
or  whether  there  will  be  a  program  at 
all.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  action 
on  the  already-delayed  farm  bill  should 
be  delayed  even  further.  From  a  political 
standpoint,  I  can  see  no  advantage  to 
Democrats  for  holding  up  the  bill.  In 
fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  farmers 
recognize  that  Democrats  control  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship Is  certainly  in  a  position  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  at  any  time  after 
it  is  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  and 
when  it  reaches  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  no  assurance  given 
that  the  leadership  intends  to  act  even 
after  the  election  recess,  but  In  the  mean- 
time, tlie  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  will  of  the  House  and  the 
administration,  has  been  again  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  the  Qoor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  may  yield  to  other  Sena- 
tots  and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxsi)  then  continue  to  bold  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
CookK  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslta. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  speaking  up  on  this  subject. 

I,  to,  hope  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship will  change  its  mind  and  call  up  the 
conference  report  and  do  it  tomorrow. 

Agriculture  always  faces  many  haz- 
ards, the  hazards  of  weather,  the  haz- 
ards of  the  marketplace,  and  the  hazards 
of  not  knowing  what  the  Qovcmment  is 


going  to  do  or  whether  the  Government 
is  going  to  act  at  all. 

This  goes  far  beyond  mere  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration,  the  fact  tJiat  we 
do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  any 
farm  legislation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  business  manager 
of  a  college  in  my  State  came  to  see  me. 
He  said  that  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  owned  a  farm  in  western  Ne- 
braska In  the  wheat  cotmtry.  They  had 
the  wheat  sowed.  The  farmer  had  paid 
$2,000  down — earnest  money.  But  he 
came  back  and  surrendered  his  contract 
and  waived  ills  $2,000  because  he  said 
he  could  not  find  out  whether  Congress 
would  enact  a  farm  bill.  That  is  not  an 
isolated  incident.  While  most  farmers 
are  not  In  the  process  of  buying  land, 
they  are  faced  with  the  same  decision 
of  planting  acreage  allotments  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  next  year  and  the 
like,  as  this  gentleman  found  himself. 

"rile  time  for  planting  winter  wheat 
has  gone  by  for  several  weeks  now,  but 
other  plans  are  Involved.  No  farm  bill 
is  ever  a  perfect  bill.  There  is  competi- 
tion within  agriculture.  There  is  disa- 
greement among  individual  fanners  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  There  is  also 
disagreement  among  farm  organizations. 

Thus,  after  all  that  process  is  gone 
thitiugh  and  we  finally  agree  on  a  bill, 
the  conferees  agree,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepts, to  deny  the  Senate  a  prompt  vote 
on  It  is  not  just  a  disservice  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  to  the  minority  party,  it 
is  a  disservice  to  the  institution  of  agri- 
culture itselT  and  especially  is  It  a  dis- 
service to  the  Individual  farmer. 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership will  change  its  mind  and  before 
we  go  out  of  here  tomomnr  night  that 
the  conference  report  can  be  called  up 
and  acted  uikxi. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  «•»"«»«  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  comments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pitsldent,  will  the 
Senator  tram  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
fnun  Kansas  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  rise  to  express  my  regret  and 
dismay  that,  so  far,  the  leadership  has 
apprised  us  of  Its  tmwilllngness  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  from  the 
conferees  on  such  an  Important  piece  ot 
legislation  as  the  farm  bill. 

Farming  Is  the  second  greatest  Indus- 
try in  Wyoming.  The  western  part  Is 
characterized  by  grazing  of  livestock — 
both  cattle  and  sheep.  Other  areas  also 
are  well  known  for  thdr  fine  herds  and 
flocks.  The  lower  portions  of  the  State 
are  characterized  by  different  kinds  of 
row  crops,  including  com,  sugar  beets, 
and  beans.  A  number  of  small  grains  are 
raised  in  Wyoming  as  well. 

The  choice  that  the  farmer  has  today, 
as  we  all  know,  Is  not  what  amoimts 
should  be  raised,  or  how  to  raise  them, 
but  it  depends  on  what  we  in  Congress 
do  Thus,  It  is  with  considerable  dismay 
that  I  note  the  failure  to  take  action  on 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  we  have 
spent  much  time  on  legislation  that  has 


taken  us  into  tbe  late  fall,  one  of  the 
exercises,  seemingly  futile,  that  engaged 
us  for  some  6  weeks  being  the  debate  on 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  am 
told  now  that  the  House  conferees  re- 
fused even  to  meet  with  the  Senate  con- 
ierees,  further  to  discuss  that  amend- 
ment. So  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  all  the  time  we  spent  on 
that  amendment,  some  6  weeks,  which 
we  gave  almost  exclusively  to  debate  on 
that  issue,  which  some  in  this  body  felt 
was  so  important,  has  gone  for  naught: 
because  if  what  I  hear  is  true,  there  will 
be  no  further  consideration  by  tbe  Bouse 
conferees  on  that  piece  of  legislation. 

When  we  talk  about  the  farm  bill,  we 
are  talking  about  something  important 
not  only  to  the  second  most  productive 
industry  in  Wyoming,  insofar  as  the  fi- 
nancial return  is  concerned,  but  we  are 
also  speaking  about  someUilng  that  In- 
volves very  directly  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

There  are  any  number  of  bills  before 
this  body — as  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
are  many  bills  before  the  other  body — 
which  would  make  available  greater 
amounts  of  money  to  retrain  those  who 
are  out  of  jobs.  There  has  been  a  great 
exodus,  as  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allin;  ,  knows  at  this  moment,  from  the 
rural  areas  of  America — especially  the 
South  and  the  farmlands  of  America — 
to  the  cities.  These  people  have  few  skills 
that  are  merchantable  in  the  cities  of 
America.  These  people  from  the  farms 
and  rural  areas  of  America  have  con- 
tributed most  importantly  to  the  rising 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  great  cities 
of  America.  They  add  very  decidedly  to 
the  increasingly  burdensome  weight  of 
welfare. 

How  we  can  contemplate  this  seeming 
indifference,  as  currently  expressed  in 
our  failure  to  consider  now,  timely  and 
appropriately,  the  agricultui^  bill, 
amazes  me. 

I  submit  that  we  are  malting  more  dif- 
ficult the  providing  of  Jobs  In  sufficient 
amounts  and  numbers  to  keep  as  many 
IKople  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  That  can  have  only 
one  effect:  to  add  to  the  number  of  un- 
employed and  to  the  butxlen  of  caring 
for  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  before  we 
adjourn  by  tomorrow  evening,  whenever 
we  do  adjourn,  that  we  will  have  gotten 
around  to  the  decision  that  we  are  going 
to  act  upon  this  report  by  the  conferees 
on  the  agriculture  bill.  To  do  less  would 
be  a  great  disservice  to  America.  It  would 
be  a  great  disservice  to  the  people  whom 
we  are  most  concerned  about,  those  who 
are  unemployed  and  on  welfare. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  tbe 
Senator.  I  was  on  the  floor  yesterday 
when  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  raised 
the  question  about  when  the  conference 
report  would  be  considered.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  was  Informed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  VlrBinia  that  the  con- 
ference report  would  not  be  considered 
imtll  after  the  election  recess. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  perhaps  before  we  ad- 
journ tomorrow  afternoon  there  wUl  be 
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a  change  of  plans  and  that  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  conference  report. 

We  are  not  only  Involved  in  delay  of 
the  conference  report,  but  also  the  mat- 
ter of  delaying  a  wheat  referendum. 
There  has  been  delay  In  getting  the  con- 
ference report  approved  by  Congress. 
However,  in  the  event  the  report  Is  not 
approved  and  we  conduct  a  referendum, 
it  could  mean  a  loss  of  $870  million  to 
the  wheat  farmers. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
winter  wheat  has  already  been  planted. 
It  is  the  same  story  the  farmer  faces 
every  year.  He  never  knows  what  the 
program  will  be  or  even  if  a  program  will 
be  enacted. 

There  are  plans  that  the  fanner  must 
make.  It  is  essential  that  he  have  this 
information. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  my  State  of  Wyoming,  of  course, 
is  a  winter  wheat  operation,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows.  We  have  only 
half  of  our  ground  in  actual  wheat  pro- 
duction in  any  one  year.  The  other  one- 
half  is  in  summer  fallow. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  we  have  been  denied 
this  long  the  opportimity  of  knowing 
what  the  Government's  program  would 
be. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kansas  says 
is  most  appropriately  applied  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  yielding.  He  is  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  know  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  given  in  the  development 
of  farm  legislation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  the  conference  report  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  one  of 
the  principal  winter-wheat-producing 
States.  We  are  one  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of 
planting  wheat.  Much  of  it  has  been 
planted.  However,  still  many  farmers  do 
not  know  what  the  production  might  be. 
However,  they  can  still  modify  their 
plans  to  at  the  bill  if  it  Is  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  months 
winter  wheat  farmers  throughout  the 
midwest  have  been  held  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animatlcm — awaiting  action 
on  the  new  farm  program.  For  this  large 
number  of  food  producers,  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  winter 
wheat  which  they  are  allowed  to  plant 
and  the  number  of  acres  which  they  must 
set  aside  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  is  Uiformatlon  which  they  should  have 
had  no  later  than  July  1.  this  year. 

It  may  not  be  fully  imderstocxl  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  crop 
year  for  winter  wheat  growers  begins  in 
June— almost  a  full  year  before  the  har- 
vest. It  Is  then  that  they  must  begin 
tillage  operations  leading  up  to  planting 
which  begins  in  September. 


Mr.  President,  winter  wheat  growers 
deserved  to  know  the  laws  under  which 
they  would  be  planting  their  crop  for 
tiarvest  in  1911  before  they  began  prep- 
aration for  planting  in  June,  1870.  They 
needed  this  information  so  they  would 
know  how  to  plan  their  tillage  and  fer- 
tilizer oiierations  and  for  the  elBcient 
management  of  their  farms. 

Unfortunately,  action  on  the  farm  bill 
has  been  delayed  and  winter  wheat  farm- 
ers have  had  to  proceed  without  know- 
ing the  rules  in  planting  of  their  1971 
crop.  However,  action  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  has  now  be«i  taken,  and  Uie 
House  has  approved  the  conference  com- 
mittee report.  It  is  imconscionable  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  30-day  recess 
without  acting  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report,  and  in  this  way  giving 
winter  wheat  growers  the  information  on 
the  farm  program  which  they  should 
have  had  5  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  In  tbe  new  (arm  pro- 
gram, there  was  language  In  tbe  Senate 
bill  which  would  prevent  dilemma  for 
winter  wheat  growers  in  1974,  when  the 
new  farm  program  expires.  Under  those 
term."i,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
have  authority  to  extend  the  program  for 
an  additional  year,  in  case  the  Congress 
again  falls  to  take  timely  action. 

Mr.  President,  America  owes  a  tre- 
mendous debt  to  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially the  winter  wheat  growers.  These 
f<x)d  producers  have  provided  American 
consumers  and  our  friends  abroad  with 
abundant  food  through  war  and  peace. 
By  constantly  increasing  efficiency,  they 
have  served  to  help  fight  Inflation  and 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
point  that  American  workers  are  able 
to  feed  their  families  more  economically 
than  any  other  workers  on  earth.  The 
Congress  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
refuse  to  act  upon  this  bill  before  it  ad- 
journs and  subject  winter  wheat  grow- 
ers to  further  delay  and  to  continued  tm- 
certainty.  America's  food  producers  de- 
serve fairer  treatment  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kazi.sas  for  yielding.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  importance  and  timeli- 
ness of  this  action. 

I  join  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  vote  on  this  important 
measure  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  [perhaps  knows  more  about 
winter  wheat  production  than  all  of  us 
combined  as  he  is  a  producer  of  winter 
wheat  in  tbe  great  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  realize  that  acting  on  the  conference 
report  at  this  time  might  be  politically 
setisltive  to  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  seeking  reelection.  However,  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  first  concern 
should  be  the  American  farmer  and  par- 
ticularly, in  this  instance,  those  in  the 
area  of  winter  wheat  production  who,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  tbe  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  should  have  had  this  Infor- 
mation 4  or  S  months  ago. 

There  Is  still  no  information  available. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  final  program 
will  be.  The  Senate  could  reject  the  con- 
ference  report.   However,   I  hope   not. 


There  is  no  reason  to  further  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  conference  report  which 
passed  the  other  body  earlier  today  by 
a  vote  of  180  to  146. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  in  Its 
best  tradition  would  act  tomorrow  so  that 
the  farmers  would  know  even  at  this 
late  date  how  they  might  plan  for  the 
future. 

I  yield  now  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Arizcma. 

Mr.  YMntm.  Mr.  President.  I  tliank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  commend 
him  and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
entered  into  this  colloquy  on  their  com- 
ments regarding  the  holding  up  of  the 
conference  report. 

Many  States  vrtll  suffer,  but  tbe  West- 
em  States  will  probably  suffer  tremen- 
dously because  of  this  delay.  Their  plant- 
ing, their  financing,  and  all  of  their  plan- 
ning has  been  left  in  Jeopardy. 

They  have  been  patiently  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  This  disruption  can  be 
disastrous,  for  not  only  is  the  fanner  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather,  but  we  are 
adding  further  to  his  troubles. 

The  consimner  will  pay  the  penalty, 
too,  as  a  result  of  this  irresponsible  ac- 
tion if  it  continues. 

We  are  asking  the  farmer  to  employ  a 
greater  number  of  people.  But  we  are 
placing  barriers  in  the  paths  of  the 
farmers. 

By  the  action  being  taken,  we  are  ex- 
porting Jobs  to  foreign  countries  that 
will  be  taking  over  the  production  of 
crops  we  have  planned. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  the 
conference  report  before  we  adjourn  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  share  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  tomorrow 
on  the  conference  report.  There  is  basic 
agreement  as  the  conferees  did  resolve 
tbe  major  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoiio  a 
brief  summary  of  the  conference  report 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

A  BiixF  SvmcaaT 

There  follows  a  brief  aummary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  conference  substitute : 

TtTLS    I PSTKENT    LIMITATION 

1.  Establlshea  an  annual  celling  of  SSS.OOO 
per  crop  on  payments  to  producen  of  upland 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

a.  The  Umltauon  impoeed  oonslden  all 
payments  made  for  price  support,  set-aalde, 
diversion,  and  pubUc  access,  as  weU  as  mar- 
t^etlng  certificates. 

3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  adjust 
set-aside  acreage  and  la  directed  to  issue  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  txuuie  fair  and  reason- 
able application  of  tlUs  title. 
•nriM  n — daist 

1.  Amends  and  extends  tiie  authority  for 
the  Oaliymen'B  Class  I  Base  Plan  in  Federal 
milk  market  order  areas  and  provides  that 
any  area  covered  by  the  program  during  the 
next  three  years  could  continue  to  tisre  !t  in 
effect  up  to  December  ai.  1076. 

3.  Suspends  ttie  operation  of  ttie  manda- 
tory butterfat  price  support  pxogrmm  for 
farm-separated  cream  and  permlta  the  Saez«- 
taiy  to  set  lower  support  prices  on  butter. 
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3  BitMwU  ui«  BtoMMir*  »ut«iortty  to  do- 
a»te  dilry  product*  owned  bj  OCO  to  UM 
Arm«l  SerrtMe  »a<l  Vewraju  HoepltalB. 

4  ProvldM  •utborltj  to  cuke  ludemnltj 
pbTOjent.  to  il»liT  r«rmere  (ind  d»lry  proCM- 
iors  who,  through  no  faujt  or  their  own  h«« 
their  milk  or  dairy  product*  ront«mln»t«J 
b;  and  condemned  becauw  ot  the  prewmwi 
ol  pemcldaa  and  ixlduai. 

Tm-«  xn — WOOL 

I  Extendi  the  National  Wool  Act  d  19M. 
as  amended,  through  December  31.  19TS. 

3  Continues  the  present  Incentlie  price  ol 
7a  cents  per  pound  tor  shorn  wool  and  80.2 
cents  per  pound  lor  mohair  lor  each  year  ol 
the  exteualon. 

■nnji  I* — wuaaT 

1  SuspeodJ  marHetmg  quota*  and  aei«a«e 
alloimenta  »or  1971.  1»T1.  and  197S. 

3  Provides  domestic  marketing  oertlBcatas 
for  larmara  participating  In  the  e«-a«d* 
oroBrum  In  an  amount  equal  to  D.3.  lood 
conlumpUon  (not  less  than  635  million 
busheU  annually) .  ..__„„. 

3  Sets  the  Jiee  lalue  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  dinerence  between  the 
wheat  parity  price  (currently  •»•»  P" 
bushel)  and  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of  Uie 
wheat  marketing  year  (which  etaru  on 
July  1 1 . 

4.  Provides  for  a  •preliminary"  payment 
to  participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  Jnly  I.  ThU  payment  would  be  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  76 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  oertin- 
cate  The  balance  of  the  payment  (If  any) 
would  be  paid  after  December  1.  U  the  Secre- 
tary s  estimate  were  too  high,  no  refunds  by 
fdrmers  would  be  required. 

5.  continues  the  coet  of  certificates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Anthorlies  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recooras  loans  to  participating  farmeia  from 
»1.25  per  bushel  to  IIK)  percent  of  the  pailty 
price  for  wheat. 

7.  Establishes  a  set-aside  program  under 
which  wheat  farmers.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loans,  certlflcstes.  and  paymenu  under 
the  program,  must  set  aside  or  divert  from 
the  production  of  wheat  and  other  cropaan 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary.  THa 
1971  set-aside  would  be  13.3  million  -— 
The  1973  and  1973  set-aside  could  not 
IS  mlUlon  seres. 

8.  AuthorUea  additional  set-said*  and  pob- 
Ue  lecteatlooal  acoess  payments. 

tTTLI    V rCSD    OSAIWS 

I  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed  grain  (IJ.. 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley)  program 
for  1971,  197S.  and  1973. 

3  Provides  that  price  support  payment*  to 
participating  farmers  on  one-half  of  their 
feed  grain  base  wUl  be  the  dlDeranoe  be- 
tween the  higher  of  (a)  •1J5  per  bushel  or 
(b)  70  percent  of  the  parity  price  (for  com) 
and  the  average  market  price  for  the  firm 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  (which 
starts  on  October  1  on  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghum and  July  1  on  barley).  In  no  event. 
however,  would  these  paymenu  be  less  than 
33  cents  per  bushel  for  com  (with  oonw- 
ipondlng  rates  on  grain  sorghum  and 
barley)* 

3.  Authorlaes  the  Secretary  to  set  the  non- 
recourse loan  level  for  com  from  »1.00  per 
bushel   to  90  percent  of  parity. 

4.  AuthorlMS  addioonal  set-aalde  and 
public    recreational    acce«s   payments. 

8.  Establishes  a  set-aside  program  under 
which  participating  farmers  would  be  ra- 
qulred  to  set  aside  or  divert  feed  grain  or 
other  cropland  In  order  to  become  eUglble  for 
reed  grain  loans  and  payments. 

g  Provldee  for  a  preliminary  payment  of 
33  cents  per  bushel  on  com  to  participating 
farmers  as  soon  as  poaelble  after  July  1.  If 
the  difference  between  the  average  market 
prioe  and  II. S5  were  more  than  33  cent*  dur- 
ing the  first  five  month*  of  tHe  marketing 
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year,  an  additional  payment  would  be 
mad*.  Jn  no  event  would  refunds  by  farm- 
ers be  required. 

Trrl.x  VI — coTro» 

l  Provides  payments  on  the  esumated  pro- 
ducuon  from  11.6  million  acres  for  the  1971 
crop.  In  1973  and  1973  the  base  acreage  allot- 
ment would  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  and  total 
payments  would  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

3  Provides  participating  cotton  farmers 
with  loans  and  paymenu.  The  loan  would  be 
90  percent  of  the  average  world  price  for  two 
orevlou*  years  The  payment  would  be  the 
dUfeianc*  between  the  higher  of  8S  percent  of 
parity  oc  35  cents  and  the  average  markert 
prloe  for  the  arst  five  months  foUowlng  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (which  be- 
gins August  1 ),  but  In  no  event  lesa  than  16 
osnu  per  pound  No  refunds  by  farmers 
would  be  required.  Small  farms  would  be  eU- 
glble tor  30  percent  bonus  payments. 

3  AuthorUes  paymenu  to  participating 
farmers  on  acreage  made  avaUable  to  ths 
public  tor  recreational  purpoees  or  on  addi- 
tional voluntary  set-aside  acreage. 

4  Provides  for  a  set-aalde  of  cropland  (not 
to  eiceed  38  percent  of  the  cotton  aUoonent) 
as  a  oondlUon  ot  eUglblUty  for  beneBU  under 
the  program. 

3  Bstahushe*  a  voluntary  program  undar 
whlOh  m«rkstlng  quotas,  and  penaltu*  would 
be  suspended  for  three  yesrs. 

8.  BequUe*  participating  farmers  to  plant 
ootton  to  receive  paymenu.  with  two  ei- 
ceptlons;  (a)  If  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
natural  disaster  or  other  condlUon  beyond 
producers-  control;  (b)  If  not  le«  than  90 
percent  of  aUotment  I*  planted. 

7.  Provides  for  cotton  reeeareh  and  promo- 
tion program.  

8.  Allow*  the  aale  of  cotton  aUotnwnt* 
within  a  State,  permit*  th»  leas*  of  aUot- 
menu  within  a  StaW.  and  provldee  for  toe 
leleaee  and  reapportionment  ol  aUotmenu 
during  the  3-year  life  of  this  legislation. 

».  Authorlie*  atmlversary-type  loan  ^o- 
gram  under  which  the  Secretary  shall,  afur 
being  presented  with  warehouse  recelpU  re- 
flecting secured  storage  charge*  of  not  more 
than  80  days,  make  non-reoour*e  loans  for  a 
term  of  10  months  from  th*  first  day  of  tb* 
month  the  loan  Is  made 


TITLK  Vn — FU*UC  Law  4S0 

1  Bxtends  the  provisions  of  Pi-  480  (th* 
■Food  for  Peace"  program)  which  authorlae* 
donauons  and  long-term  dollar  credit  and 
foreign  currency  sales  of  UA  farm  oom- 
nudltlSB  to  und«rd*veloped  n*tlon*. 

UTLI  vm— oDonui.  airo  Miaciu.aJ«ion* 

1  contmues  the  "Cropland  Oonveralon" 
and  "Oreeoapan"  (long-t*rm  land  retirement 
programs)  at  an  autborlaed  appropriation 
lev*l  of  »10  mlUlon  annually  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

a  Extends  permanenUy  the  eiemptlon 
from  marketing  quotas  for  boUed  peanuts. 

3  Permits  farmers  or  other  land  owners 
who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  aUotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  government  program  to 
voluntarUy  rallnqulah  It.  (This  would  be  a 
permanent  provision.) 

4  Bstahllshee  on  Indemnity  program  to  ra- 
imburse  beekeepers  for  looe*  caused  by  pasU- 
clde  residues. 

6  Permit  producers  to  plant,  harvest,  and 
bale  hay  grown  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  set-aside  or  diverted  acres  and  stor* 
such  bay  for  future  emergency  periods  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  could 
also  make  loans  for  baled  hay  storage  facili- 
ties. „ 

8  AmenOi  tue  Oonsolldaied  Parman  Horn* 
Administration  Aot  of  l»ei  to  provide  tbat 
funds  appropriated  for  section  306  (assooU- 
tlon  loans  and  grsnU)  and  for  direct  real 
estate  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  Also  provldee 
that  unused  authorlaatlons  for  approprla- 
tlonfl  shall  carry  over  from  year  t»  y**r, 


TtTus  XX— ausAL  oavELOFMxirr 
I.  Commtu  Congress  to  a  sound  rural- 
urban  balance  and  provides  for  varlou*  !•• 
poru  on  planning  asslstano*.  technical  ••- 
slstaooe,  government  servlcee  end  utUltUa. 
and  fluauclal  assutance.  Also  requires  a  Fed- 
eral aolicy  that  new  omces  and  faculties  be 
located,  insofar  as  practicable.  In  communi- 
ties of  lower  population  density. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  AliOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  Irom  Kansas. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  Irom 
Kansas  has  rendered  a  very  valuable 
service  to  the  Senate  In  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr  President,  I  come  from  a  fanning 
country  in  western  Colorado.  This  whijle 
area,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  the 
great  wheat  producing  areas  in  the 
country. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  in  the 
last  few  weeks  my  phone  has  rung. 

Some  farmers  1  have  known  a  long  time 
have  said.  'Gordon,  what  in  the  world" — 
although  they  usually  use  stronger  lan- 
guage than  that^- 'shall  I  do  with  re- 
spect to  my  wheat  plantings?" 

Here  we  are  at  October  13.  The  wheat 
in  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  are  certainly  included  in  that 
&na.  should  have  been  planted  at  l»st 
in  September,  a  month  ago.  Some  of  It 
was  planted  as  late  as  October  with  the 
farmer  Ju.st  Uklng  a  chance.  But  for  the 
best  growing  conditions  in  our  ares  It 
should  have  been  planted  by  September. 
Now,  here  we  place  these  farmers  in  this 
situation. 

Having  gone  through  the  dust  bowl  or 
the  1930'B  and  the  1950's  with  these 
people.  1  have  great  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding for  them  because,  in  going 
through  those  two  times,  I  think  the 
farmers  of  this  area  exhibited  as  great 
a  personal  and  collective  courage  as  any 
group  has  even  exerted  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  me  the  farmers  have  in- 
creased the  productiveness  of  their  par- 
ticular vocation  beyond  any  other  facet 
or  phase  of  American  life. 

As  was  Just  said  a  few  moments  ago.  as 
a  result  the  American  ciUzen  today  Is 
devoting  less  of  his  earned  income  to  food 
than  he  ever  has  in  his  life  before,  and 
yet  year  after  year  as  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  agriculture  program  we  meet 
them  not  on  a  long-term  basis,  although 
there  Is  an  attempt  to  do  that  In  this  bill, 
but  rather  on  a  short-term  basis:  and 
year  after  year  when  we  have  before  us 
the  consideration  of  the  farm  blU  the 
phone  starts  ringing  and  people  start 
asking.  "Senator,  what  In  the  world  are 
we  going  to  do?  More  ImportJint,  what  Is 
Congress  going  to  do  about  the  farm 
bUl?" 

Now,  we  have  a  farm  bill.  1  have  not 
seen  the  conference  report  as  of  this 
moment.  I  have  not  had  time,  haidng 
been  in  other  meetinsrs  But  regardless 
of  whether  one  decides  to  support  the 
conference  report,  and  at  this  moment  I 
am  inclined  to  do  It.  If  it  contains  what 
I  think  it  does,  it  la  about  time  we  quit 
using  the  agriculture  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  whipping  boya  of  our 
economy  and  also  trading  oH  their  Inter- 
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ests,  particularly  against  the  interests  of 
the  so-called  consumer,  because  we  are 
all  consumers. 

In  the  meantime,  Coogress  has  taken 
other  steps  which  Increase  constantly  the 
costs  to  the  farmers.  The  cost  ol  labor  has 
gone  up  dramatically  in  the  past  10  to 
IS  years:  the  cost  of  machinery  has  gone 
almost  out  of  sight:  it  Is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  even  commence  a  farm  opera- 
tion now,  at  least.  In  our  part  of  the 
country.  With  an  investment  In  machin- 
ery of  tSO.OOO,  it  takes  away  the  concept 
of  the  family  farm,  the  farmer  starting 
out  in  business  himself  which  we  have 
talked  about  for  many  years. 

So  now,  the  Agriculture  committees  of 
the  respective  Houses  have  met  and 
reached  an  agreement  upon  a  farm  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  bring  the  conference  report  up  for  a 
vote  now.  If  we  wait  until  we  return  from 
this  very  unfortunate  recess  that  we  are 
having — a  recess  which.  In  my  opinion. 
could  have  been  avoided  and  should  have 
been  avoided — we  are  not  going  to  decide 
this  conference  report,  in  my  opinion,  on 
November  16.  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  week 
or  2  weeks,  4  weeks,  5  weeks  after  that 
before  it  is  finally  decided. 

So.  then  we  foreclose  any  action  by  the 
farmers  who  might  plant  still  a  little 
winter  wheat  In  a  few  place*,  and  we 
leave  them  sitting  out  on  the  end  of  a 
limb  which  Congress  is  trying  to  saw  oil 
as  fast  as  It  can. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  B^ansae  has 
done  an  eminent  Job  In  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  wanted  to  express  my  opinion  about 
this  matter  because  to  me  there  seems  to 
be  a  situation  m  this  country  where,  the 
farmer  and  the  agriculture  people  of  this 
country  are  the  fall  guys  for  all  of  our 
problems.  They  are  not  that.  They  have 
been  the  most  productive  and  they  have 
increased  their  production  more  than  any 
group  In  this  country  while  the  expenses 
of  l^t  pnxlucUoo  have  grown  as  dra- 
matleaUy  as  they  have  grown  in  any  area 
of  our  economy. 

For  that  rea.son  I  would  hope  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  would  see  fit  to  call 
up  this  conference  report  either  this 
afternoon  or  before  the  Senate  adjourns 
tomorrow. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  a  conferee.  I  would  ob- 
serve for  Senators  now  In  the  Chamber 
that  another  conferee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  is  present  also.  I 
am  pleased  they  are  both  present  be- 
cause they  performed  monumental  work 
In  connection  with  the  conference  report 
and  in  bringing  about  a  solution  to  many 
of  the  problems  faced  In  conference. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  for  yielding. 
While  most  of  those  who  have  been 
speaking  on  this  matter  represent  sub- 
stantial wheat  Interests,  there  are  other 
farmers  In  the  Nation  besides  wheat 
farmers  who  have  a  great  amount  of 
concern  about  the  conference  report  on 
the  agriculture  bill.  My  own  feed  grain 
people  in  Iowa  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  dairy  people,  the  voolgrowers. 


the  cottongrowers  all  have  a  tremendoua 
stake  in  this  legislation. 

As  one  of  the  14  conferees— seven  from 
the  Senate  and  seven  from  the  House — I 
spent  the  better  part  of  2  weeks  every 
morning  and  every  afternoon  in  very 
long,  difficult,  and  sometimes  tortuous 
sessions  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendments.  There  were 
times  wtien  It  appeared  we  might  not 
get  a  bill,  but  finally  as  a  result  of  the 
great  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  we  did 
come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult features  of  the  bill  and  managed 
to  get  passed  what  I  consider  a  reason- 
ably sound  farm  bill. 

The  activities  in  llie  conference  com- 
mittee were  completely  and  utterly  bi- 
partisan. I  think  the  vote  by  which  the 
House  this  afternoon  adopted  the  con- 
ference report,  with  a  vote  of  19D  to  146. 
demonstrates  the  bipartisanship  dis- 
played in  the  conference. 

I  would  guess  that  overall  In  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  the  attitudes  toward  the 
farm  bill  tvould  be  bipartisan.  This  has 
usually  been  the  way  it  has  been. 

But  I  am  advised  that  two  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  involved  in  reelection  campaigns  have 
asked  that  this  biU  be  held  up.  Now,  If 
it  is  to  be  held  up  until  tomorrow  so  that 
they  might  return  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
that  Is  one  thing:  but  if  the  request  to 
hold  up  the  bill  is  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  acting  on  this  report  before  the 
latter  part  ot  November,  that  is  another 
thing.  No  one  knows  the  purpose,  but  we 
will  know  by  tomorrow. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  leader- 
ship, the  Democratic  leadership  which  is 
in  control  of  the  Senate,  has  not  seen  fit 
yet  to  accept  the  conference  report  from 
the  House. 

I  hope  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  exercise  its  responsibility  and  direct 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian  to  notify  the 
House  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive 
the  report,  along  with  the  accompanying 
documents.  I  hope  this  will  be  done  at 
once,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  to- 
morrow morning,  so  the  Senate  may  act 
on  this  most  important  conference  re- 
port. As  I  said,  this  has  been  bipartisan 
legislation  all  the  way  through,  on  the 
House  side,  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  in  the  Hou.'ie  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  this  after- 
noon. But  the  delay  is  very  much  par- 
tisan. If  the  Democratic  leadership  does 
not  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  re- 
port tomorrow,  it  will  be  nothing  but 
partisan  politicking  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation's  farmers,  and  the  Nation's 
farmers  will  know  it.  and  I  for  one  In- 
tend to  see  that  they  know  it. 

I  think  the  delay  so  far  is  most  un- 
fortunate. It  has  given  foundation  to  all 
kinds  of  rumors.  It  has  put  a  great  many 
farmers  In  a  quandary.  The  form  orga- 
nizations do  not  know  what  to  tell  their 
members.  The  Agriculture  Department 
offlcials  do  not  know  what  kind  of  orders 
to  prepare.  There  are  some  unusual  fea- 
tures In  the  program  this  time,  such  os 
the  set-aside.  It  is  going  to  take  time 
to  work  that  out  in  publications  and  to 
get  them  otit  to  the  various  States  and 


local  communities  so  that  the  farmers 
and  the  USDA  local  offlcials  will  know 
exactly  what  these  new  programs  mean. 

To  hold  all  of  them  up  until  the  latter 
part  of  November  would  be,  I  think,  most 
selfish  and  shortsighted.  It  coimot  do 
anybody  any  good  at  all.  It  can  only  do 
harm. 

As  I  said,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inaction  which  I  am  sure  has  resulted 
from  certain  understandings  by  the  lead- 
ership with  the  other  body,  we  ought  to 
have  acted  on  this  measure  this  after- 
noon. The  House  has  taken  prompt  ac- 
tion on  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate  cannot.  But  if,  because  of  certain 
absent  Senators  who  will  return  tomor- 
row, it  will  be  held  up  so  that  they  can 
vote  tomorrow,  that  is  fine.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  The  only  problem  is.  Why  have 
not  we  been  told  this?  Usually,  when  we 
are  anxious  to  pass  some  legislation,  we 
are  told  that  perhaps  two  or  three  of  our 
colleagues  are  absent,  but  they  will  be 
back  tomorrow,  will  we  please  bold  up 
action  so  that  they  can  be  recorded  on 
a  very  important  measure?  As  a  matter 
of  getting  on  with  each  other,  usu^ly 
most  of  us  agree.  "All  right,  we  will  de- 
lay until  tomorrow."  But  we  have  not 
had  that  situation  at  all.  All  we  have  Is 
silence,  along  with  some  rumors  and 
reports. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B'TRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  not  Just  gotten 
silence.  The  able  majority  leader,  on  the 
floor  this  morning,  indicated  that  he 
personally  would  like  to  see  the  confer- 
ence report  brought  up.  He  stated  that 
there  ore  some  Senators  who  have  very 
Important  and  significant  positions  in 
connection  with  the  conference  report, 
however,  who  ought  to  be  here.  He  In- 
dicated that  he  hoped  we  could  clear  up 
the  calendar  as  much  as  possible,  and  be 
also  indicated  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing he  could  POTsibly  do  to  dispose  of 
matters  on  the  calendar  and  to  dispose  of 
as  many  conference  reports  as  he  could 
on  tomorrow  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  November  16. 

So,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  bos  not  Just 
gotten  silence.  The  majority  leader  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  earlier  today.  I  am  sure 
he  did  so  in  good  faith.  He  will  read  the 
record  of  today,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
if  It  is  within  his  power  to  move  the 
conference  reports  fonvard.  and  if  Sen- 
ators who  hold  Important  positions  in 
cotmection  with  the  Agriculture  confer- 
ence report  are  here,  the  majority  lead- 
er will  do  Just  what  he  said — he  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  clear  the  calendar 
of  all  conference  reports.  So  let  not  the 
record  show  that  the  Senator  has  Just 
met  with  silence.  The  majority  leader 
has  spoken,  and  he  means  to  keep  his 
word. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  stand  corrected  on  the  "silence" 
matter,  although  I  must  say  that  the  dla- 
tinguished  majority  leader  might  Just  as 
well  have  remained  silent  as  far  as  the 
meanlngfulness  of  what  he  had  to  aay 
with  respect  to  acting  on  this  measure 
tomorrow  is  concerned.  Tbt  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  well  knows  that  day 
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alter  day  to  this  body  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding right  down  here  at  the  well 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  between  the 
leadership  that  we  are  going  to  take  ac- 
tion tomorrow  or  next  day  on  certain 
very  important  measures.  We  do  not  h«ye 
that  understanding  at  all.  The  Repnb- 
Ucan  leadership  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  work  on  this  measure,  but  aU  we 
have  received  is  an  expression  of  hope 
from  the  majority  leader. 

Mr     BYRD    of    West   Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MHUM.  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  that  we  have  on  record  hold  orders 
relating  to  two  of  our  Members  who  are 
sunding  for  reelection,  and  do  not  re- 
late to  any  other  Senator.  I  tried  to  make 
that  disUnction  so  that  it  would  be  made 
clear  that  I  am  not  talking  about  others 
who  have  a  rital  leadership  role  in  this 
legislation.  But.  if  my  eyes  did  not  de- 
ceive me  those  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  a  leadership  position  with  respect 
to  this  legislation  were  very  much  pres- 
ent this  afternoon.  My  understanding  is 
that  they  will  be  present  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  the  leader- 
ship not  expressing  a  hope,  but  taking 
decisive  action  to  enable  the  Senate  to 
act  on  this  measure  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wtU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MHiLER.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  the  able  majority 
leader  spoke  this  morning,  prior  to  the 
passage  bv  the  House  of  the  conference 
report  this  afternoon,  so  when  Uie  ma- 
jority leader  spoke,  he  was  not  aware,  ol 
course,  of  developments  which  have  since 
transpired  In  the  House,  and  I  assume 
all  of  that  wUl  be  uken  into  considera- 
tion. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would  care  to 
venture  a  guess  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  connection  with 
not  only  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  biU  but  also  the  occupational 
health  and  safely  bill,  so  the  Senate  can 
vote  on  both  tomorrow. 

Mr   MIliER.  May  I  say  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  cannot  speak  for  this  side  ol 
the  aisle  with  respect  to  a  time  lunita- 
tlon  As  I  understand  It.  there  are  serious 
reservations  on  both  sides  of  the  atsle 
with  respect   to   some   features  of   the 
health  and  safety  measure.  I  would  hope- 
that  the  fact  that  there  are  serious  res- 
ervations, which  could  cause  some  seri- 
ous debates  in  connection  with  amend- 
ments   that  that  would  not  be  a  cause 
for  any  delay  on  the  conference  report, 
which   I  would  guess.   In  view  of   the 
House  action  this  afternoon,  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  I  would  hope  we 
would  not  hold  up  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  some  legislation 
that  is   pending.   I    would    guess   there 
would  be  no  dilBculty  in  obtaining  a  time 
limitation  for  discussing  the  conference 
report,  but  here  agam  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  l»  not  in  a  position  to  do  ao,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  West  VirginU  in  a  motion 
to  have  a  time  limiWtlon  on  the  confer- 

en^e  report.  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VUglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  ,  , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  merely 
thought  it  might  be  a  suggesUon  worthy 
of  consideration  overnight  and  that  it 
migiit  be  possible  to  work  out  some 
agreement  whereby  acUon  could  be 
completed  on  both  measures  at  a  reason- 
able hour  tomorrow 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  there  are  some  19  amendments  to 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
The  action  on  the  conference  report 
would  be  a  rejection  or  approval  of  the 
conference  report,  an  up  or  down  vote 
without  going  through  the  amendment 
process.  The  farm  bill  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  State  and  to  all  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producing  States.  I  hope 
there  Is  an  Interest  in  the  leadership  in 
expediting  it.  although  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  indicated  yesterday  the 
conference  report  would  not  be  consid- 
ered until  after  the  recess.  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  VUginla  is  not  attempt- 
ing in  any  way  to  negate  anything  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  hw  said^ 
What  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
said  yesterday  was  prior  to  the  action 
this  afternoon  by  the  House  on  the  con- 
ference report.  Just  as  in  the  case  or 
what  the  majority  leader  said  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  not  want  to  hold  the  farm  bUI 
hosUge  In  connection  with  the  safety 
bill  because  It  Is  of  vital  importance 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  who 
Is  perhaps  more  responsible  than  anyone 
else  for  having  a  conference  report  and 
for  having  the  bm  which  passed  the 
House  today  by  a  vote  of  190  to  146. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  was  one  of  those,  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  others  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  worked  very  hard  w 
have  a  conference  report,  and  we  aU 
played  our  parts  in  getting  that  report.  I 
probably  have  a  greater  Interest  In  hav- 
ing Bpeedv  action  on  it  that  anyone  else, 
because  it  Senators  will  look  at  the  back 
page  of  the  Calendar  of  bu-iiness  for  to- 
day they  win  find  that  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  has  been  ready  for 
conference  since  July  9.  which  was  the 
date  that  the  Senate  passed  that  bill, 
and  we  cannot  take  up  that  conference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  conferees  have  not 
been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  probably  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed untU  this  farm  bill  becomes  law 
Since  I  have  some  duties  in  connection 
with  that  particular  conference.  I  am 
moat  eager  to  have  this  conference  on  the 
farm  bill  we  are  talking  about  gotten  out 


of  the  way  with  the  greatest  possible 

"however.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
majority  leader  that  there  te  stroM  ob- 
JecUon  on  the  part  of  perhaps  two  Sena- 
tors, and  I  know  perfectly  well  what  the 
Senate  rules  are.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  determined  opposiUon  on  the  part  of 
a  couple  of  Senators  can  defeat  all  of 
our  weU-lald  plans— well-laid  at  least  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned— to  wind  up  this 
preelection  session  tomorrow  night. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
would  be  very  happy  if  there  was  to  be 
no  determined  opposition,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  working  to  that  end.  I  Just  want 
Senators  to  realize  that  there  are  some 
of  us  who  must  be  patient  about  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  anyone  la  more 
anxious  for  a  successful  conclusion  of 
this  farm  conference  report  than  1. 1  have 
been  negotiating  with  various  Senators 
and  with  the  majority  leader  and  others, 
and  nobody  can  question  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  does  want  to 
get  this  conference  out  of  the  way.  be- 
cause, by  simply  looking  at  the  calendar, 
he  could  see  that  we  have  been  having 
to  wait  since  July  9  to  order  to  take  up 
the  conference  on  the  agriculture  appro- 
priaOon  bUl.  waiting  patiently  on  the 
passage  of  the  farm  bill. 

So  if  Senators  wUl  be  patient,  and  if 
we  aU  work  together.  I  hope  we  may  get 
this  out  of  the  way  before  we  go  home 
for  the  elecOon.  If  that  is  not  Possible, 
the  senator  from  Florida  wiU  seek  to 
bring  it  up  the  first  day  we  come  ba*t 

I  am  not  going  to  bring  it  up  without 
the  approval  of  the  majority  leader,  wlien 
the  majority  leader  tells  me  that  under 
the  present  analysis  of  the  situation,  it 
would  be  a  futile  thing,  and  would  simply 
tie  us  up  all  day  tomorrow  and  get  us 
away  from  here  not  only  without  the  pas- 
sage of  the  farm  conference  report  but 
without  the  passage  of  other  matters 
which  could  possibly  be  passed  tomorrow. 
So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
possess  his  soul  with  patience.  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  do  Just  that,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  who  played  a  very  real 
part  in  getting  the  conference  report,  I 
am  sure,  knows  what  the  situation  is. 
We  will  aU  Just  have  to  remember  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and.  having  in  mind 
the  very  small  amount  of  time  remaining 
between  now  and  adjournment  tomor- 
row night,  operate  accordingly. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  because 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  all  worked 
together  verv  hard  to  get  this  conference 
report  out.  and  neither  party  can  claim 
any  partisan  credit,  nor  does  so.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  get  this  perfectly  nonpar- 
tisan matter,  of  great  importance  to  hun- 
dreds of  thoasands  of  farmers,  disposed 
of  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I.  and  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Kansas  wUl  also  be 
patient,  because   we   are  up   against  a 
situation  that  none  of  us  can  change 
unless,  by  persuasion,  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  not  be  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  conference  report. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  Itist  been 
Informed  that  a  story  attributed  to  the 
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distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
has  announced  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  not  come  up  until  after  the  ad- 
journment, and  he  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  has  been  definitely  decided. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  leadership  will 
perhaps  not  make  an  effort  to  resolve 
this  matter  before  the  adjournment  to- 
morrow. 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  patience 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  nor  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  nor  any  other 
Senator.  I  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  his  ef- 
forts in  resolving  some  of  the  dlfDcult 
problems  faced  by  the  conferees  in  a 
period  of  1  or  2  weeks.  The  question  is 
the  patience  of  the  American  farmer, 
who,  year  after  year,  is  asked  to  wait  on 
a  Congress,  whether  it  is  a  Democratic 
Congress,  which  it  lias  been  for  many 
years,  or  perhaps  a  RepubUcan  Congress, 
or  on  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
President. 

It  is  difficult,  as  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado indicated  a  few  moments  ago.  par- 
ticularly for  the  winter  wheat  producer, 
to  understand  why.  year  after  year,  we 
cannot  come  to  grips,  in  Congress,  with 
a  farm  program,  and  complete  action 
upon  it  before  planting  time. 

I  understand  those  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  bringing  It  up  before  election 
are  in  a  tight  battle  for  reelection.  I 
frankly  do  not  understand  how  delaying 
action  on  the  farm  bill  will  inure  to 
their  benefit.  Most  farmers  understand 
that  the  Senate  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrat  Party.  Most  farmers  imder- 
stand  that  there  are  some  who  would 
rather  wait  to  vote  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. But  by  and  large,  the  American 
farmer  supports  the  farm  program,  and 
supports  this  bipartisan  bill.  Perhaps 
not  all  the  farm  leaders  favor  the  con- 
ference report,  but  the  fanner  by  and 
large  supports  it. 

Most  farmers  are  realistic.  Most  farm- 
ers understand  that  we  may  be  in  an 
era  of  the  last  farm  program  In  Amer- 
ican history,  because  Congress  Is  more 
and  more  dominated  by  urban  Members, 
particularly  in  the  other  body,  who  have 
less  and  less  interest  in  agriculture. 

The  question  of  payment  limitations 
has  been  a  very  difBcult  one,  and  when 
this  bill  expires,  if  It  should  be  enacted, 
in  3  years,  then  there  will  be  a  difficult 
question  whether  th-re  will  be  another 
farm  program,  where  there  are  payment 
incentives  to  producers  of  cotton,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  other  commodities. 

But  the  question  now  concerns  the 
best  interests  of  fanners.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  patience  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  or  anyone  else  who  has 
sp<dten.  It  is  a  question  of  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  farmer,  and  I 
find  nothin»:  poUtica.1  or  otherwise,  that 
would  indieate  It  is  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  fanner  to  walk  away  tomorrow 
and  wait  30  days  or  more,  before  acting 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pose  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Aiioi) .  The  Senator  will  state 
bl«  parliamentary  Inquiry. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Has  the  conference  report, 
acted  upon  by  the  other  tiody,  reached 
the  Seiate  floor? 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  the  Parliamentarian 
advise  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
whether  it  is  In  the  process  of  coming 
to  the  Senate  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  does  not  give 
Senators  advice.  It  comes  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE,  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  am  advised  that  the  papers 
have  left  the  other  body. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  not  advised  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Assuming  that  that  is  cor- 
rect, they  would  come  then  to  the  Sen- 
ate? Is  that  correct?  Or  could  they  be  de- 
toured  between  here  and  the  House? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. When  the  messenger  came  to  the 
door,  the  Chair  would  recognize  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  main  Chamber  door? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  no  Senator  had  the  floor  and  a 
messenger  came  to  the  door,  and  at  a 
convenient  point  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  Chair  understands,  he 
would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ahould 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  conference  report, 
as  I  am  advised,  has  left  the  House  by 
messenger  and  the  messenger  has  ar- 
rived Immediately  outside  the  main 
Chamber  door,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  at  that  point  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  received  the  conference  report? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
until  the  door  opens  and  the  messenger 
appears  in  the  door  when  it  is  opened 
that  the  Chair  recognizes  that  the  con- 
ference has  come  over  from  the  house? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  seen  on 
many  occasions  the  messenger  standing 
inside  the  door,  and  the  Chair  did  not 
recognize  him  imtil  he  was  able  to  do  so. 
at  a  convenient  lull  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  the  Chair  wish  to 
elaborate  on  the  ruling? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  necessary  to  get 
the  Chair  to  recognize  the  messenger  as 
he  is  standing;  outside  the  door,  so  that 
he  will  come  in  and  the  Senate  will  re- 
ceive the  conference  report? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  does  not  believe  that 
that  Is  a  proper  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  Chair  will  follow  the  rules  of  the 
Senate:  and  if  the  Chair  saw  fit  to  rec- 
ognize someone,  be  would  certainly  have 


had  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  there  would  have  had  to 
be  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  so  that  he 
could  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MIliER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  may  inquire  in  ad- 
vance, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  for  what  purpose  does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  s-ield?  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
adjourning  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia state  for  what  purpose  he  desires 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  those  circumstances. 
I  will  dtscuss  further  how  Important 
this  proposal  is  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. I  respectfully  decline  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  at  this  time, 
because  I  have  an  Impression  he  may  at- 
tempt to  adjourn  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  discuss  the  wheat  .section  of  the  bill, 
because  winter  wheat  producers  are  par- 
ticularly being  damaged  by  further  delay. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  a  bona  flde  wheat  producer. 
It  win  be  helpful  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  know  what  the  conference 
report  means  to  the  winter  wheat  pro- 
ducer. ,  ,^ 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  demand  regular  order. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  has  been  de- 
manded. ^^     . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  return  to  the  business  that  we 
were  discussing,  which  concerns  the 
quesUon  of  whether  we  should  proceed 
to  hear  the  health  and  safety  biU  at  this 
time. 

A>m^lKT^<Ta  nos.    io»s    rmonOH    io«o 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
bears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tjefore  me  some  eight  amendments, 
together  with  a  printed  statement  and  a 
brief  for  each  of  those  eight  amendments. 
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with  respect  to  the  bill  which  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  which  has 
been  moved  to  be  pending  before  the 
Senate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  together  with  the 
explanatory  text  on  each  one  ol  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  wUl  He  on  the  table. 

The  explanations,  presented  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  are  as  follows; 

AKSItBHENT    No.     1053 

Amenilment  No  1053  would  esWbUsh  a 
5»par»t».  independent  -Occuprntlonal  3&J«ty 
»nd  Health  Bomri-  with  re«pon.lwmy  for 
developing  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  The  Board  would  be  a  top-eche- 
lon body.  cODiposed  of  Bve  membert  ap- 
potnud  by  the  President  who  would  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  from  among  the  Board 
membera.  A  background  In  the  Held  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  would  be  re- 
quired lor  all  of  the  Board  membera. 

The  r«5pon«lbllltv  for  developing  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standarfa  Involves 
increasingly  technical  and  complex  prob- 
lems requiring  professional  expertise  and 
competence.  An  independent  Board,  whose 
members  would  be  competent  professional 
experts  1«.  I  believe,  essential  to  the  eJIectlve 
operation  of  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  of  the  scope  contemplated 
In  the  bin  we  are  considering. 

The  separate  Board,  through  Its  proce- 
dures will  provide  a  wide  range  of  Judsrment 
required  for  developing  the  diverse  and  vary- 
ing standards  to  be  applied  for  the  Brat  time 
on  a  national  scale  and  on  a  multl-mdustry 
baata. 

The  Job  aafety  and  health  Held  la  not  only 
wlde-rangmg.  but  It  Involves  several  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  two 
of  thM«— HEW  and  Labor— extensively. 

Health  baa  alvrays  t>een  centered  In  HEW' 
safety  In  the  Labor  Department. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  highly  Important  to  make 
stii»  no  gapa  exist  between  Ihf  safety  and 
health  areas  of  our  Federal  program:  It  Is 
important  to  aainre  that  a  reasonably  uni- 
form level  0*  effort  la  achieved  with  both, 
and  Important  to  keep  policy  ctjnalatent  be- 
cwsen  the  two.  By  Joining  the  safety  and 
health  feature*  of  the  program  into  a  co- 
healve  Federal  focus,  the  Board  will  serve  a 
useful  and  easewtlal  purpose 

Setting  up  a  separate  Board  with  stand- 
ards-setting powers,  with  the  labor  I>part- 
ment  exercising  administrative  functions 
also  provides  for  a  balanced  govenunental 
structure- 

The  e«tabllshment  of  thli  Board,  Mr. 
Cbalitnan,  la  the  keystone  of  this  leglaUUoo, 
not  only  b<«cause  It  provides  a  nexus  tjetween 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  HEW,  but  because  It  la  the  principal 
means  of  breaking  up  the  undesirable  mo- 
nopoly of  functions  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  thU  body  are  seeking  to  create  In 
the  Labor  Department.  The  Boanl  would  dis- 
tribute functions,  Mr  Chairman,  by  placing 
the  standartls-settlng  function  In  the  new 
Boani  and  the  function  of  admlnlatarlBC  the 
Act  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

Mr  President,  the  fact  that  this  legUlatlon 
la  concerned  with  working  men  and  women 
la  not  a  valid  reason  for  placing  the  stand- 
ard-seutng  function  under  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. The  Natl'jnal  Mediation  Board,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  for 
example,  are  completely  concerned  with  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  labor  Nevertheless,  these 
agencies  are  entirely  Independent  of  the  la- 
bor Department.  So.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  precedent  tor  thla  Independ- 
ent Board  which  my  amendment  woald 
establish. 

One  more  potnt,  the  mecnben  of  tba  Board 
wm  not  ba  ^ppoutted  BeeatiM  tbe^  an  Dsou>- 
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onu  Of  BepubUcfcM.  pro-iDAna««nent  or 
pro-labor.  Th»t  •ort  of  »pproBCh  h"  un- 
fortunftt«ly  been  too  often  followed  In  mak- 
ing appointmenta  to  roder*!  poBltlona.  The 
problem*  we  ieek  to  resolve  In  tbls  legUla- 
tlon Bbcruld  be  cart  in  political  terms;  they 
do  not  inTolve  iseuea  where  there  ap«  deep 
pjllcy  differences.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
problems  are  almoet  entirely  technological 
and  technical.  The  appointment  of  an  In- 
dependent Board  whose  member*  must  bt 
highly  competent  profeesl'  naia  In  a  field 
where  the  subject  matter  Is  wholly  objectlre 
and  lends  itself  to  genuinely  sclentlflc  and 
technical  analysis,  judgment,  and  dedelon, 
would  create  the  utmost  confidence  In  ev«ry 
segment  of  the  American  work  community. 

AmHnMXNT  No.  1064 
Amendment  No.  1054  deletes  the  require- 
ment m  section  8(b)(6)   that  the  Secretary 
will  establUh  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  which  moal  adequately  and  feasi- 
bly   ssBure   to   the  extent   possible   that   -no 
employee  will  suffer  any  Impairment  of  health 
or   functional    capacity,   or    diminished    Ufe 
expectancy  eren  if  the  employee  has  regular 
exposure  to  the  harard  dealt   with  by   the 
standard  for  the  period  of  his  working  life. 
This  requlremen*   is  Inherently  confusing 
and  unreallsUc.  It  could  be  read  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  ban  all  occupations  in  which 
there  remains  some  risk  of  Injury,  impaired 
health,  or  life  expectancy   In  the  case  of  all 
occupations.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  eliminate 
all    risks    to    safety    and   health-   Thus,    the 
present   criteria   could.   If   Uterally   applied, 
close  every  business  In  thla  naUon.  In  addi- 
tion,   in    many    cases,    the    standard    which 
might    most    "sdequately"    and    "feasibly" 
assure  the  elimination  of  the  danger  would 
be  the  prohibition  of  the  occupaUon  Itself. 
If  the  provision  Is  intended  as  no  more 
than  an  admonition  to  the  Secretary  to  do 
his  duty,  it  •eema  unneceasary  and  could.  If 
deemed  advisable  be  Included  In  the  legisla- 
tive history. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  amendment  deletes 
the  words,  "the  highest  degree  at"  on  llnee 
13  and  13 


AMXTtOKKMT    NO.     lOM 

Ressons  for  Amendment  No.  1055  to  Sec- 
tion 8  to  Eliminate  Kxceaslvely  Burdensome 
Knploye*  Notification  Requirements  Relat- 
ing to  Exposure  to  Toxic  or  Harmful  Agents: 
Section  8(cK31  now  provides  thit  each 
employer  promptly  notify  any  employee  who 
has  been  or  is  being  exposed  to  toxic  ma- 
terials or  harmful  agent«  In  concentration 
or  at  levels  In  excess  of  those  prescribed  by 
an  applicable  standard.  It  further  requires 
that  the  employer  Inform  any  such  employee 
of  the  corrective  action  being  Uken.  These 
requirements  would  spply  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  exposure,  the  degree  to  which 
the  concentration  exceeded  applicable  stand- 
ards, or  how  long  ago  the  exposure  occurred. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  eliminate 
these  employee  notification  requirements. 
They  could  place  sn  Impoeelble  burden  on 
the  employer,  since  they  would  apparently 
apply  to  all  those  employees  who  had  some 
exposure  to  excessive  concentrations  of  these 
harmful  agents  In  the  Indefinite  past.  More- 
over, In  the  case  of  employees  with  limited 
exposure  to  these  substances,  there  may  t>e 
no  countervailing  employee  Interest  Jiistlfy- 
Ing  the  Imposition  of  the  requirements. 

Purtbermore.  thla  provision  Indirectly  re- 
quires exceeslve  employer  monitoring  of  bis 
entire  opersUon  to  determine  toxicity,  and 
further.  Impoees  upon  him  an  unrealistic 
notice  requirement.  The  Act  anticipates  en- 
forcement by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Let  us 
rely  upon  that  reasoned  approach  and  not 
take  the  unreallsUc  step  of  trying  to  require 
an  employer  to  be  his  own  policeman,  Judge 
and  Jury. 


Amxndirkt  No.  1056 
Reason  for  Amendment  to  Subsection  8(e) 
Relating      to      Employer- Employee      "Walk 

Around" : 

This  amendment  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  must  give  the  employer 
and  auihorUsed  employee  representatives  an 
opportunity  to  accompany  him  while  oon- 
ductlng  inspections.  Where  there  U  no  au- 
thorized employee  representative,  the  in- 
spector must  consult  with  a  reaaonsble  num- 
ber of  employees. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  substi- 
tute the  requirement  that  the  inspector,  in 
conducting  inspections,  must  meet  and  con- 
sult with  a  reasonable  number  of  affected 
employees  and  any  authorliied  employee  re- 
presentatives. The  consultation  should  be  at 
such  times  as  will  not  und\Uy  interfere  with 
the  employees'  work. 

The  amendment  U  Intended  to  restore  pro- 
per balance  to  the  inspection  procedure.  In 
connection  with  inspecUons,  the  Secretary 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  views 
of  affected  employees.  The  amendment, 
through  Its  consulUtlon  requirement,  as- 
sures that  these  views  wlU  be  available  to 
ihe  Secretary.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill's 
procedures  should  provide  for  minimum  dis- 
ruptions to  the  Inspector  In  the  performance 
of  his  work  and  no  undue  interference  with 
the  conduct  of  the  employer's  business. 

The  mandatory  "walk- around"  provisions 
now  m  the  bill  could,  under  some  ctrcum- 
stanoes.  lead  to  "collective  bergalnlng"  ses- 
sions during  the  course  of  the  inspection  and 
could  therefore  interfere  both  with  the  In- 
spection and  the  employer's  operations. 
Whether  employers  or  employee  representa- 
tives accompany  the  inspector  should  be 
left  to  the  inspector,  as  is  provided  In  the 
substitute  amendment. 

AKKMsinDrF  No.  1067 

Reasons  for  Amendment  No.  1067  to  Elim- 
inate Employee  Right  to  Obtain  s  Bearing  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Abatement  Pe- 
riod Fixed  in  the  Clutlon. 

The  provision  for  a  hearing  demanded  by 
an  Mnployee  on  the  reasonableness  of  the 
abatement  period  for  a  violation  Is  an  ad- 
ministrative step  m  the  procedures  of  the 
Act  that  Is  cumbereome,  renders  meanlnglese 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  and  Is,  again, 
based  upon  the  unwarranted  notion  that  the 
Secretary  will  not  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
this  Act. 

Employees  are  not  prohibited  from  com- 
municating with  the  Secretary  concerning 
an  alleged  vlolstlon  either  before  the  clUtlon 
Is  Issued  or  thereafter. 

In  determining  the  reasonablenees  of  an 
abatement  period  the  Secretary  would,  of 
course,  consider  all  aspects  of  the  matter  In- 
cluding the  Interests  of  the  employee.  To 
require  a  hearing  places  sn  unwarranted 
burden  upon  the  Secretary,  for  he  will  be 
required  to  not  only  Justify  his  position,  but 
will  tie-up  resources  needed  elsewhere  to 
effectively  administer  the  Act. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
l-saue  could  be  raised  at  the  hearing  result- 
ing from  an  employer's  oontasttDg  tb* 
citation. 
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AMnrDMKKT  No.   1058 

Reasons  for  amendment  No.  1058  to  seetloii 
18(a>(a).  Re  S/HEW's  "tests"  for  estabUih- 
ing  criteria  to  be  used  In  promulgating 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would  de- 
lete the  requirement  In  section  18(a)  (3) 
Chat  the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  developing  cri- 
teria for  the  use  in  standard  setting  shall 
develop  "such  criteria  which  If  applied  wtll 
assure  that  no  employee  will  suffer  Impaired 
health  or  ftinetioBial  c^jacltlee,  or  dimin- 
ished Ufe  expectancy  a«  a  result  of  bit  wtn^ 
experience." 


Such  a  requirement  Is  simply  unrealistic. 
This  requirement  Is  not  qualified  by  the 
words  adequately  and  feasibly  as  is  a  similar 
requirement  for  standards-setting  In  section 
6(b)(5)    of  the  Oommlttee  blU. 

This  requirement  Is  not  only  unrealistic. 
It  Is  confusing.  What  la  meant  by  no  Im- 
pairment of  Health  or  functional  capacltyT 
Simply  being  In  a  work  environment  where 
one  Is  responsible  for  certain  duties  seems 
to  me  to  produce  In  most  people  impaired 
health,  and  It  oertalnly  dlmlnlshee  life  ex- 
pectancy to  some  extent. 

These  requirements  are  simply  unrealistic 
and  should  be  stricken. 

The  duty  to  set  standards  and  produce 
criteria  for  standard -setting  Implies  that  the 
criteria  and  the  standards  will  be  as  effective 
as  poe&lble:  not  that  they  will  produce  a 
perfect  environment.  No  human  effort  can 
produce  a  perfect  environment  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try. 

ASCKKDMZKT    No.    1050 

Reaaons  for  Amendment  No.  1060  to  Sec- 
tion 16  to  allow  discretion  to  the  Beoretary 
of  HEW  m  h»nrtiiwg  request  for  testing  po- 
tentially toxic  effects. 

SecUon  18(a)  (4)  of  8.  3108  requires  studies 
and  determlnaUons  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
concerning  the  toxicity  of  substances  found 
in  the  workplace.  As  drafted,  this  paragraph 
contains  provisions  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  orda-ly  conduct  of  tbeae 
studlee. 

The  paragraph  requires  ttie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  publish 
and  maintain  a  list  of  all  substances  used  or 
found  In  the  workplace  and  known  to  he 
potentially  toxic.  Including  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  is  known  to 
occur.  The  provision  requires  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  make  a  study  of  the  toxicity  of  a 
substance  when  he  la  requested  to  do  so  by 
an  employer  or  employee  representative  In 
writing  and  with  reasonable  particularity  as 
to  the  grounds  for  the  request.  He  must  sub- 
mit his  determinations  to  employers  and 
affected  employees  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
respond  to  all  detailed  written  requests  la 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  broad  mandate 
given  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  to 
publish  a  list  containing  all  known  toxic 
substances.  It  Is  Implicit  in  the  duty  to  pre- 
pare such  a  list  that  If  a  request  for  a  deter- 
mination was  received  by  the  Secretary,  and 
there  was  a  reasonable  basis  for  It,  the  Sec- 
retary would  make  every  effort,  oonslstent 
with  bis  Bvallable  resources  and  good  admin- 
istrative practice,  to  make  such  a  detennl- 
nation. 

In  addition,  this  "oommand  performance" 
provision,  plus  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  furnish  all  employers  and 
affected  employees  with  his  determinations. 
would  place  an  unreasonable  administrative 
burden  on  the  Department  of  HEW.  The  task 
of  performing  studies  at  the  request  of  any 
employee  or  employee  repreeentatlve  is  ob- 
viously an  overwhelming  one.  Moreover,  the 
problem  of  Identifying  and  notifying  all  em- 
ployees who  may  be  affected  by  each  deler- 
mlhstlon  Is  a  massive,  if  not  tmposslble.  task. 

AvxKnimrr  No.  1000 
Reasons  for  amendment  No.  1080  to  make 
general  duty  requirement  more  specific. 

We  would  be  remiss  In  our  duty.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  any  worker  were  killed  or  seriously 
injured  on  the  Job  beoause  he  was  unpro- 
tected under  this  bill  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  tpeciile  safety  or  health  standard  covered 
the  circumstances  which  catised  his  injury. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  requiring  employ- 
ers to  comply  vrtth  the  specific  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Board,  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  would  require  each  employer 
to  furnish  his  en^}loyees  employment  and  a 
plaoe  of  employment  which  are  free  from 


any  hazardM  which  are  Teadily  apparent  and 
are  cauMing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  to  hit  employees. 

The  general  duty  embodied  In  this  amend- 
ment, which  applies  only  to  dangerous  situ- 
ations readily  apparent  to  an  employer  Is 
vastly  preferable  to  the  more  ambiguous 
mandate  now  In  the  Committee  bill. 

There  are  essentially  two  features  which 
make  the  substitute's  general  duty  require- 
more  clearly  spelled  out  (and  would  thus  be 
understandable  to  employers  and  inspectors) 
to  include  speclflcaUy  those  situations  which 
"are  causing  or  likely  to  cause  death  or  seri- 
ous physical  harm  to  employees,  the  Com- 
mittee bin  places  no  similar  limitation  on 
the  type  of  hazard  contemplated;"  and  (31 
the  term  "readily  apparent"  connotes  that 
the  hazard  must  be  easily  discoverable  by  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances: whereas  the  Committee  bill  uses 
the  phrase  "recognleed  hazards"  which  Is 
rather  ambiguous  and  open-ended.  e.g.  "rec- 
ognized" by  whom?— a  concerned  and  pru- 
dent employer,  a  safety  engineer,  a  trained 
doctor,  a  scientist,  etc.? 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  offensive 
feature  of  the  Committee  hill's  preeent  gen- 
eral requirement  Is  that  It  Is  essentially  un- 
fsjr  to  employers  to  require  compliance  with 
a  vague  mandate  applied  to  highly  complex 
Industrial  circumstances.  Under  such  a  ee- 
qulrement.  the  employer  will  simply  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  he  Is  complying 
with  the  law  or  not.  nor  will  the  inspector 
have  any  concrete  criteria,  either  statutory 
or  administrative,  to  guide  him  in  finding  a 
violation. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Act  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  specific  standards.  Tlie 
existence  of  a  vague  general  requirement  in- 
creases the  risk  that  Its  enforcement  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  law's  enforcement  to 
the  detriment  of  the  setting  of  spedfled 
Etandsrds. 

AMKMDICKKT   NO.    lOSI 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  PrefiJdent.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  which  deals 
with  enforcement  of  the  act.  It  Is  essen- 
tially the  compromise  that  I  offered  in 
committee  which  was  unhappily  and  un- 
fortunately rejected  and  has  brought  us 
so  much  trouble,  I  thinlc.  because  it  was 
rejected.  I  think  that  we  might  find 
some  way  of  composing  our  differences 
and  producing  a  bill  with  the  aid  of  this 
particular  method  of  compromise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AsfxmuiKNT  No.  1081 

On  page  63.  beginning  on  Una  10  strike 
all  down  through  line  11  on  page  60  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"raOCCDUXXS   POK  BNFOICXICZlfT 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  If,  after  an  Inspection  or 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  Issues  a  citation 
under  sccUon  8(a).  be  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  temUnatlon  of  such 
Inspection  or  Investigation,  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  certified  mall  of  the  penalty.  If  any. 
proposed  to  be  assessed  under  section  14  and 
that  the  employer  has  fifteen  working  days 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that 
he  wishes  to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed 
asserament  of  penalty.  If,  wtthln  fifteen 
working  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
tKued  by  the  Secretary  the  employer  falls  to 
notify  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends  to  con- 


test the  citation  or  proposed  aeseaament  of 
penalty,  and  no  notice  Is  filed  by  any  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employeos  under 
subsection  (o  within  such  time  the  dt*- 
tlon  and  the  aaseasment,  as  propoaed.  shall 
be  deemed  as  final  order  of  the  Panel  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency, 
except  upon  request  of  an  employee  or  rc(»- 
reaentatlve  of  employees  pursuant  to  suh- 
sectkw  (c). 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  beUeve 
that  an  emptoyer  has  faUad  to  correct  a  vio- 
lation for  which  a  citation  has  been  Issued 
wtthln  the  period  permitted  for  its  correction 
(which  period  ahail  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  the  Panel  In  the 
case  of  any  review  proceedings  under  this 
section  initiated  by  the  employer  in  good 
faith  and  not  solely  for  delay  or  avoldanoc 
of  penalties) .  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  an 
ozder  lasued  under  section  11(b).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  employer  by  certlfled 
mall  of  such  failure  and  of  the  penalty  pro- 
posed to  be  asaessed  under  section  14  by  rea- 
son of  such  failure,  and  that  the  employer 
has  fifteen  working  days  within  which  to 
notify  the  Secretary  that  he  wishes  to  con- 
test the  Secretary's  nctifleatlon  or  the  pro- 
posed a&sea&ment  of  penalty.  If.  within  fifteen 
working  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  employer 
falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends 
to  contest  the  notification  or  proposed  as- 
sessment of  penalty,  the  notification  and 
assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  order  of  the  Panel  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

"(c)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  section  9(a)  or  notification  issued  un- 
der section  10  (a)  or  (bl.  or  if.  within  fifteen 
working  days  of  the  Issuance  of  a  cltatloii 
under  section  9(a),  any  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  files  a  notice  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  that  the  period  of  time 
fixed  In  the  citation  for  the  abetment  of  the 
violation  is  unreasonable,  the  Secretary  shall 
Immediately  advise  the  Panel  of  such  no- 
tification or  determination,  and  the  Panel 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  fin 
accordance  with  section  664  of  tiUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  such  section) .  The  Panel  shall 
thereafter  Issue  an  order,  based  on  findings 
of  fact,  affirming,  modifying  or  vacating  the 
Secretary's  citation  or  proposed  penalty,  or 
directing  other  appropriate  relief,  and  such 
order  shall  become  final  fifteen  da>-s  after  Its 
issuance  The  rules  of  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Panel  shall  provide  affected  employees 
or  representatives  of  affected  employees  an 
opportunity  to  participate  as  parties  to  hear- 
ings under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Aiy  pereon  adventfy  afTaoted  or  !«- 
grieved  by  an  order  of  the  Pmnd  tamed  tm- 
der  BubeecUon  (c)  or  (f)  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  in  any  TTnlted  Btates 
oourt  of  appeals  for  the  drentt  In  whlcSi 
the  violaUon  la  alleged  to  have  ooourred  or 
where  the  employer  has  Its  prtneipel  oflloe. 
or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Oolumbla  Circuit,  by  filing  In  suoh  oouit 
within  sixty  days  foUowlng  tbe  iMnaaoe  of 
such  order  a  written  petition  praylnc  *^^*t 
the  order  be  modified  or  set  aalde^  A  eopy 
<tf  such  petiuon  shall  be  forthwith  tnOM- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tha  haal 
and  to  the  other  parties,  and  thereupon  the 
Panel  shall  file  In  the  oonrt  the  xwoord  In 
the  proceeding  as  provided  In  section  2113  of 
tlue  38.  United  States  Code.  Upon  snoh  fUlOf , 
the  court  shall  have  JurUdletlon  erf  «h*  pr»- 
ceeding  and  of  the  question  dsftenalned 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  graaS  aaeli 
temporary  reUaT  or  lesiisiiiliig  otdir  m  tt 
de«ms  Just  uul  prop«r,  azkd  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
prooeedingB  set  forth  In  such  reoord  a  decree 
afllnnlng,  modifying,  or  estting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  tbe  Panel  and 
enfordng  the  same  to  tbe  eoctent  that  soeb 
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ord«r  la  Affirmed  or  mcxUflcd.  Tba  nnffiniiw- 
ment  of  proceedings  under  this  section  Bh»ll 
not,  unleae  ordered  by  the  court,  opvttt*  u  ft 
st*y  of  the  order  of  the  P»nel.  No  objection 
th&t  has  not  been  ur^ed  before  the  Panel 
ahaU  be  conildered  by  the  court,  unlen  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  ur^e  tueh  objection 
ahaJl  be  excuaed  because  of  extraordinary  clr- 
cumstancee.  The  nnrtlngw  of  the  Panel  with 
respect  to  queatlona  of  fact.  If  eupported  by 
subetantlal  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  shall  be  oanclualve.  U  an; 
party  shall  apply  to  the  cotirt  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  sball  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hevmg 
before  the  Panel,  the  court  may  order  sucli 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  l>erore  the 
Panel  and  to  he  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
The  Panel  may  modify  Its  Bndlngs  aa  to  the 
(SCI?,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  ad- 
ditional evidence  so  taken  and  fUed,  and  It 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  oonsldersd  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  lu  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its 
orlglD&l  order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
with  It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  ahall  be 
exclusive  and  Us  Judgmeat  and  decree  shall 
be  Anal,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Bupr«ne  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  Btatee  Code.  Petltioiu  tiled 
under  this  subsection  ahaU  be  heard  expedi- 
tiously. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  re- 
view or  enforcement  of  any  final  order  of  the 
Panel  by  filing  a  petition  for  such  relief  In 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  violation  occurred  or  In  which  the  em- 
ployer has  Its  principal  ofllce.  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  shaU  govern  such 
proceedings  to  the  extent  applicable.  If  no 
petition  for  review,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d).  Is  filed  within  sixty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  the  Panel's  order,  the  Panel's  findings 
of  fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  In  con- 
nection with  any  petition  for  enforcement, 
which  Is  filed  by  the  Secretary  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  sixty-day  period.  In  any 
such  case,  aa  well  aa  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
contested  citation  or  notification  by  the 
Secretary  which  has  become  a  final  order  of 
the  Panel  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court,  shall  forthwith  enter  a  decree 
enforcing  the  order  and  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  decree  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
employer  named  In  the  petition.  In  any  con- 
tempt proceeding  brought  to  enforce  a  de- 
cree of  a  court  of  appeals  entered  porsuant 
to  this  subsection  or  subsection  (d),  the 
court  of  appeals  may  assess  the  penalties  pro- 
vided m  section  14,  In  addition  to  Invoking 
any  other  available  remedies. 

"(f)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  an  employee 
because  of  the  exercise  by  such  employee  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  others  of  any  right  af- 
forded by  this  Act,  Including  action  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  employee  exposure  to 
hae&rdotia  substances,  or  for  leaving  a  work- 
place upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  or  a 
district  court  Issued  pursuant  to  section  11 
Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  had  been 
discharged'  or  otherwise  discriminated 
Bxalnst  by  any  person  In  violation  of  this 
subsection  may,  within  thirty  daya  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  such  Investigation  to~Se 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upon  such 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  been 
nolsted,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Panel  and 
the  Panel  shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 


hearing  as  provided  In  subaectlon  (e) .  If  the 
Panel  finds  that  such  violation  did  occur.  It 
sh.ill  order  such  afllnnatlve  action  aa  may 
be  appropriate.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployee to  his  former  position  with  back  pay. 

■'THE  OCCtTPATlttNAL  SATXTT  ANO  HEALTH 
■EVIEW  PAMXL 

'Sec  U.  (u)  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Panel  Is  hereby  established. 
The  Panel  ahall  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  persons  who  by 
reason  of  training,  education,  or  experience 
are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Panel  under  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Panel 
to  jerve  as  Chairman. 

"lb)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Panel 
shall  be  five  years  except  that  (1)  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  first  taking  office  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  for  a  term  of  three 
vears.  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  (2)  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall  be 
filled  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  unex- 
pired term.  A  member  of  the  Panel  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  Inefflclency. 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

■•(c)  Section  fiZli  of  title  5,  United  states 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(94)  Members,  Oxupatlonal  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Panel.' 

■■(d)  The  principal  oIBce  of  the  Panel  shall 
he  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
the  Panel  deems  that  the  convenience  of  tht 
public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  exjwnse  may  be  minimized.  It  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Panel  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Panel  and  sball  appoint 
such  hearing  examiners  and  other  employees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  a.sslst  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  Panel's  functions  and  to  fix 
their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  nl 
of  chapter  S3  of  title  fi.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  classification  and  Genera) 
Schedule  pay  rates:  fnvidei.  That  assign- 
ment, removal  and  compensation  of  hear- 
ing examiners  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
sections  3105.  3344.  5362,  and  7621  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

"(f)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  It.s 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of 
the  Panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  af- 
firmative vole  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(g)  Every  official  act  of  the  Panel  shall 
be  entered  of  record,  and  Its  hc«rlngs  and 
records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Panel  Is  authonaed  to  moke  such  rules  as  are 
necessary  for  the  orderly  transaction  of  ll,s 
proceedings,  which  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate notice  of  hearings  to  all  parties. 

"(h)  The  Panel  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  tiy  depoeition  In  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceed- 
ing. Any  person  may  be  cosnpelled  to  ap- 
pear and  depose,  and  to  produce  books,  pa- 
pers, or  documents,  in  the  same  manner  as 
witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
testify  and  produce  like  documentary  evi- 
dence before  the  Panel,  witnesses  whose 
depositions  are  taken  under  this  subsection, 
and  the  persons  taking  such  depositions, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  In  the  cotirts  of  the 
United  Statee. 

"(1)  Por  the  ptirpose  of  any  proceeding 
before  the  Panel,  the  prorlalons  of  section 
U  of  the  National  Labor  BelatlonA  Act  (29 
VS  C.  Ifll )  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Panel. 


"(J)  A  hearing  examiner  appf^lnted  by  the 
Panel  shall  hear,  and  make  a  determination 
upon,  any  proceeding  Instituted  before  the 
Panel  and  any  motion  In  connection  there- 
with, assigned  to  such  hearing  examiner  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Panel,  and  shall  make 
H  report  of  any  such  determination  which 
constitutes  his  final  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  report  of  the  hearing  exam- 
iner shall  become  the  final  order  of  the 
Panel  within  thirty  daya  after  such  report 
by  the  hearing  examiner,  unless  within  such 
period  any  Panel  member  has  directed  that 
such  report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Panel." 

On  page  63.  strike  line  1  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "the  date  of  the  final  order  of  the 
panel  in  the  case  of  any  review  proceeding 
under  section". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  only  with  enforcement, 
not  with  standards,  which  are  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Under 
the  amendment  an  Independent  panel  of 
three  members,  aptninted  for  staggered 
5-year  terms,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  would  be  established 
to  hear  and  determine  enforcement  cases 
under  the  act.  The  members  of  the  panel 
would  be  appointed  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  quallflcatlons. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  en- 
forcement through  such  a  panel  la  to  be 
preferred  to  enforcement  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  provided  In  the  original  bill: 

First,  under  the  procedures  established 
by  the  amendment,  speed  of  enforcement 
would  be  greatly  increased.  In  most  con- 
tested cases,  between  6  months  and  2 
years  would  Ije  saved  imder  the  provi- 
sions which  provide  for  true  self-enforc- 
ing orders  and  discretionary  review  of 
trial  examiner  decisions. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  no  enforce- 
able order  to  correct  a  violation  would 
issue  until  the  completion  of  all  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  review  prtxasedings. 
This  would  involve,  at  a  minimum  in  a 
contested  case :  First,  hearings  by  a  trial 
examiner:  second,  mandatory  review  of 
the  decision  by  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee: and  third,  review  by  a  court  of 
appeals.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  process 
could  tie  completed  in  less  than  18 
months — 2  years  would  be  a  more  real- 
istic estimate — in  a  seriously  contested 
case. 

Under  my  amendment,  an  enforceable 
order  would  issue  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
ministrative review  stage,  rather  than 
after  Judicial  review — unless  the  court 
of  appeals  Issued  a  stay.  Furthermore, 
the  months  in  many  cases  by  malting 
the  admmistrative  review  stage  itself 
would  be  shortened  by  3  to  6  months  In 
many  cases  by  making  review  by  the 
panel  of  trial  examiners'  decisions  dis- 
cretionary. If  retrtew  were  denied,  the 
trial  examiners'  decision  would  automat- 
ically become  the  final  order  of  the 
panel  and  enforceable  as  such. 

Second,  hearing  and  determination  of 
enforcement  cases  by  an  independent 
panel  more  closely  accords  with  tradi- 
tional notions  of  due  process  than  would 
hearing  and  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  the  latter  case  the  Secretary  is 
essentially  acting  as  prosecutor  and 
judge.  Any  finding  by  the  Secretary  in 
favor  of  a  respondent  would  be  essen- 
tially a  repudiation  by  the  Secretary  of 
his  own  Department's  employees.  While 
this  type  of  enforcement  has  been  used 


in  coimectlon  with  other  statutes,  is  con- 
templated by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act,  and  is  not  JurisdlcUonally  de- 
fective on  due  process  grounds,  the  awlc- 
ward  mechanics  it  imposes  upon  heads 
of  departments  who  wish  to  exercise 
their  adjudicatory  power  personally  in 
order  to  preserve  due  process  has  not 
generally  been  appreciated.  What  hap- 
pens Is  that  one  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment— such  as  the  Deputy  Solicitor- 
will  take  the  position  of  prosecutor  and 
another  official — such  as  the  Solicitor — 
will  take  the  position  of  a  neutral  in  or- 
der to  advise  the  Secretary. 

More  important,  because  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  this  procedure  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  personally  reviewing  himdreds 
of  enforcement  cases,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  not  even 
exercise  his  power  under  the  committee 
biU  personally,  but  will  delegate  it  to  a 
panel  of  ofHciais  within  the  Department. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  done  under  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  net 
result  will  be  enforcement  by  a  panel  any- 
way, but  not  one  which  is  independent, 
and  without  the  ijeneflt  of  the  shortened 
procedures  which  my  amendment  would 
provide. 

These  considerations,  it  seems  to  me, 
outweigh  any  possible  benefits  which 
micht  be  gained  from  the  better  "coordi- 
nation which  would  allegedly  occur  if  the 
adjudicatory  power,  as  well  as  the  prose- 
cutorial and  standards  setting  powers 
were  given  to  the  Secretary.  Such  coor- 
dination as  Is  necessary  would  seem  Just 
as  readily  attainable  with  a  panel  as  with 
the  Secretary.  It  is  the  prosecutors  upon 
whom  this  burden  will  primarily  fall  and 
under  either  approach  they  will  be  under 
the  Secretary's  control. 

In  short,  the  adjudicatory  scheme  of 
the  committee  bill  can  be  made  to  work, 
and  due  process  can  be  preserved  tmder 
It,  but  the  Independent  panel  approach 
would  do  the  same  job  faster,  perserve 
due  process  more  easily,  and  thereby  in- 
still much  more  confidence  In  the  whole 
program  in  wotkers  and  businessmen 
alike. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  no  other 
Senator  wishes  recognition,  I  have  some 
business  to  transact. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  refuse 
to  yield  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  sUll  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  liave  been 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land to  yield  specifically  to  speak  upon 
the  bill  on  a  question  of  whether  to  take 
It  under  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  to  him,  at  his  request, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  lor  ap- 
proximately 2  minutes  on  this  specific 
matter,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

mo    TO    PSOTECT    WOaXIMOlSAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  two  Issues 
hsve  dominated  the  American  political 


consciousness  this  past  year — a  never- 
ending  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  so-called 
unheeded  voices  of  the  silent  majority, 
the  blue-collar  workers. 

We  have  all  deplored  the  deaths  of 
over  50,000  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  all  stated  that  we  now  hear 
the  voices  of  the  silent  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  If  w-;  could  hear 
those  voices  today  on  the  Senate  floor. 
they  would  tell  us  to  act  now  upon  the 
measure  we  have  before  us.  For  it  is  a 
tragic  irony  that  those  supposed  sup- 
porters of  the  Vietnam  war  have  suffered 
more  deaths  in  the  factories  than  our 
young  men  have  suffered  in  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam. 

Former  Secretary  of  Lalior,  George 
Shultz.  has  stated  that  an  average  of 
14.600  workers  die  in  industrial  acidents 
each  year. 

I  Iwlleve  it  has  long  past  the  time  to 
end  the  needless  killings  in  Vietnam  and 
I  also  believe  just  as  strongly  that  it  has 
also  long  past  the  time  to  stop  the  need- 
less deaths  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  labored 
many  long  hours  in  the  development  of 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  I  believe  it  rep- 
resents a  balanced  consideration  of  the 
health  interests  of  the  Workers  and  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  employers.  1 
urge  that  we  vote  upon  it  without  amend- 
ment forthwith. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

A  ITWAKIlfOUS-CONaENT    SEQUIST 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
temporailly  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness to  take  up  H.R.  18126.  which  Is  a 
bill  that  came  over  from  the  other  body. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  a  matter  of  agreement  which 
I  have  come  to  vrith  the  Senator  from 
DUssisslppi  (Mr.  EAS-nAKD).  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
the  floor  again  be  restored  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  without  any  impairment  of 
his  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  regretfully  state 
that  I  am  going  to  object.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  it  has  been  apparent  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  open  his  eyes  that 
the  Clerk  from  the  Rouse  was  right  In 
front  of  the  Senate  Chamlwr 

BXCTTLAK   OElUa 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  de- 
mand regular  order. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Regular  order  Is  demanded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  object. 

Mr.  B'TRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator can  ob.lect  all  he  wants.  I  demand 
the  regtilar  order. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Regular  order  has  been  called  for. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion, without  losing  the  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
flrst  of  all,  if  it  Is  not  his  understanding 
that  the  pending  business  is.  of  course, 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AlUBM) .  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  pending  business  is 
whether  to  consider  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Whether  to  consider  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act.  yes. 
Mr.  S,^XBE.  That  Ls  correct. 
■The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  then  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  would  ioave  any  objection  to 
yielding  the  floor  during  conslderBtlon 
of  this  point,  provided  his  yielding  the 
floor  is  upon  the  condition  that  the 
mes-senger  who  waits  outside  from  a  co- 
equal body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  deliver  the  farm  bill,  which  has 
bieen  psissed  by  the  House  on  the  day  lie- 
lore  adjournment,  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  yield  the  floor  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  farm  bill,  a  privileged 
matter,  may  be  received  by  this  body  in 
good  order,  and  may  then  l3€  treated  as 
a  privileged  matter  on  which  the  Senate 
Is  free  to  act?  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
lias  no  objection  because  this  Is  an  un- 
precedented situation,  one  where  the  ma- 
jority has  exercised  its  will  with  a  kind 
of  disregard  for  the  farm  bill,  the  farm- 
ers of  America,  and  their  right  to  have 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  has  been  called 
for. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  addressing  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  wffl 
hold  the  floor  until  I  am  told  to  sit  dotvn. 
as  I  am  addressing  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator. My  question  to  the  Senator  is:  Does 
he  not  feel,  if  he  could  yield  under  the 
circumstances  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
tmprecedented  position  which  is  frtis- 
tratlng  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  will 
of  Congress,  that  he  would,  under  those 
circum-stances,  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thatik  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yldd 
to  me? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor — — 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yield  to  him  for  a  ques- 
tion: do  not  yield  otherwise. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
question. 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  the  right  to  yield. 
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Mr.  BTRO  of  West  Vlrslnia.  I  ask  tbe 
Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  a  series  ol 
unanimous-consent  requests  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  bis 
right  to  the  floor 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  tomorrow  morning,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Youhg)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVTTS   Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  tried  to  make 
clear  earlier,  until  the  farm  bill  confer- 
ence report  Is  received  by  the  Senate,  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  further  business 
should  be  conducted  here.  I  say  that 
most  reluctantly.  All  that  would  have 
to  be  done  is  for  the  farm  bill  confer- 
ence report  to  be  received  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Sei\ator  from  Iowa  wU  remove 
his  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope, 
in  deference  to  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  wish  to  be  recognized 
under  special  orders,  that  the  Senator 
wo\ild  not  object  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  TO- 
MORROW OP  SENATORS  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO.  CHURCH.  AND  GURNEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
upon  completion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias  ' 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Yotmoi  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Citokch)  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes;  and  that  he 
then  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gvnw«Y)  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  my  very  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  as  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  will  use  his  authority  to 
see  to  it  that  the  farm  conference  report 
is  received  by  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  not  object,  but  until  that 
happens,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  feels 
compelled  to  object. 

The  -ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard. 


Committee  on  Commerce  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15710, 
the  water  bank  bUl.  and  that  the  bUl  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  which  has  under  con- 
sideration an  Identical  biU,  S.  4192. 

This  request  is  made  with  the  under 
standing  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
a  precedent  in  determining  the  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  of  the  bills  mvolvins  wild 
fowl  or  related  matters. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  reservUw 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  ^MI.  Mn-tHi 
whether  he  would  not  let  me  Orst.  as  a 
matter  of  the  routine  business  that  it 
being  gone  through  here,  to  handle  a 
small  Judiciary  Committee  bill  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  answer  that,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  can  gee  no  particular 
reason  for  objecting  to  a  referral  from 
one  committee  to  another,  such  as  was 
Indicated  by  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  want  to  see  any  further  business 
carried  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
even  though  it  may  Iw  a  relatively  small 
matter  until  the  conference  report  which 
the  House  messenger  is  ready  to  bring 
into  this  Chamber  is  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  can  happen  "a  Instante"  and 
the  leadership  permits  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE- 
OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  yield 
for  a  further  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  October  14,  1970.  imtU  12 
noon  on  November  16,  1B70,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  for  the  moment.  I  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  objecting.  My  ami- 
ability and  affability  I  think  are  well 
known  In  this  Chamber,  but  I  am  sorry, 
until  we  have  some  reservation  of  the 
farm  bill.  I  am  constrained  to  object, 
and  I  do  object. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  beard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 

yielding. 

The  ACrriNG  PTIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  recognises  the  Sen- 
ator tram  Ohio  CHi.  Ssxii) . 


request,  without  his  losing  bis  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  file  a  report  on  8.  939.  the 
US.  Foreign  Service  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram Act.  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  8.  939  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  consideration  and  report 
thereon.  I  so  request  such  referral  pursu- 
ant to  agreement  between  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  do  this  without 
waiving  my  own  reaervatlon  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill,  8.  93». 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  consideration  and  re- 
port thereon. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  H  Jl. 
15770  AND  REREFERRALTO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


PUJNO  OP  REPORT  ON  8.  B39— THE 
U-S.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM  ACT 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  tor  a 
brief  statement  and  a  unanimous-consent 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
rhubarb,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  raised  some  Interesting  points  con- 
cerning whether  we  should  consider  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill  at 
this  time. 

Some  of  his  points  are  extremely  well 
taken,  but  in  his  entire  discussion  he 
did  not  once  mention  our  points  of  dif- 
ference which  I  maintain  are  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  cannot  begin  to  handle 
it  v^Hh  the  present  lime  limitation  and, 
I  might  say.  the  mood  of  the  Senate. 

The  mood  of  the  Senate  is  extremely 
important  at  such  a  time.  One  of  our 
more  senior  Senators  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mood  of 
the  Senate  worse  for  consideration  of 
important  legislation  than  now.  He  has 
been  here  25  years. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  this  on  the  ground 
that  to  proceed  to  this  legislation  with 
a  minimum  number  of  Senators  here 
and  with  the  limited  knowledge  that  the 
Members  have,  the  limited  patience  that 
they  have,  and  the  recognition  by,  I 
think,  all  of  us  that  fatigue  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  an  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill. 

I  am  also  forced  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  very  thought  that  the  Senate 
In  Its  present  mood  would  go  to  the  mat 
and  try  to  vote  out  this  bUl  is  Just  abhor- 
rent to  me.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
way  In  which  we  could  be  objective  or 
in  which  we  could  consider  the  great 
body  of  evidence  we  beard  on  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out  the  many  hearings  that  were 
had  on  this  matter.  We  started  last  fall 
and  contlrraed  through  the  fall  into  the 
early  spring.  I  think  the  first  hearing 
was  in  September  and  the  last  one  wu 
In  April. 
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During  that  period  of  time,  we  had 
people  of  diverse  interests  give  numer- 
ous diverse  recommendations.  A  lot  of 
them  we  were  able  to  reconcile.  How- 
ever, we  were  not  able  to  reconcile  this 
particular  one.  Tliat  is  the  one  where  we 
cannot  decide,  at  least  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  whether  we  should  have  a 
txiard,  whether  we  should  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  LatKir  with  an  advisory  commis- 
sion, or  whether  we  should  have  a  tward 
and  a  panel. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
deepest  schisms  that  we  have  had  on  any 
bill  that  has  come  out  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  v;ill  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
the  Senator  If  he  would  be  willing  to  yield 
the  floor  If  the  objective  which  is  cur- 
rently being  aought  by  the  National 
Grange  could  be  achieved  by  his  so  con- 
senting. 

The  National  Orange  did  send  a  tele- 
gram for  the  Information  of  the  Senator 
so  that  he  can  answer  this  qtiestlon. 

The  telegram  reads: 

The  National  Qr%nge  althougli  not  ezi- 
tirely  satlBfled  with  conferenc*  report  on 
fftrm  bill  OxKla  r«port  nooeptable.  w«  are 
opposed  &}  poe^Mnlog  action  uiitu  aTber  elec- 
tion u  we  feel  thlA  could  endanger  future  of 
all  farm  progranis  by  forcing  Depu-tment 
of  AgTlcult-ure  to  return  to  act  of  1038  and  by 
tncreasliig  poflAiblllty  of  a  lower  limitations 
on  paymenta.  We  therefore  tirge  that  you  be 
on  the  floor  on  Tuesday.  October  13,  to  Tot« 
for  oonferenoe  report. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  entirely  praise- 
worthy effort  of  the  National  Orange  on 
behalf  of  many  thousands  of  the  farmers 
of  America  could  be  achieved  by  virtue 
of  the  Senator's  yielding  the  floor,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  do  that  so  that 
the  messenger  from  the  House  who  still 
lingers  without — that  Li.  without  recog- 
nition and  without  Instruction  as  to 
what  to  do  next — is  without  a  lot  of 
things — could  enter  the  Chamber.  The 
only  thing  he  is  with  Is  a  message.  Under 
those  circumstances,  would  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  the  floor  In  order  that 
that  objective  might  be  attained? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
just  to  allow  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  50  yield. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  come  to  the  middle  of  the  alide 
and  look  through  the  door  to  see  If  the 
messenger  la  indeed  outside  the  doors? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  if  the  messenger 
from  the  House  has  left  during  our  par- 
ticipation in  this  dialog.  It  Is  because  the 
messenger  has  been  discouraged  by  some- 
one whose  purposes  In  chasing  the  mes- 
senger rather  precipitately  back  to  the 
other  coequal  body  has  motivations 
which  totally  escape  me. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  help  the 
farmers  get  a  farm  bill.  The  Members 
on  this  side  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

While  I  looked  out  the  door.  I  must 
assume  that  Sheridan  is  more  than  20 
miles  away,   but  I  am  sure  that  he 


would  return  pronto  and  prompUy  U 
encouragement  were  given  by  the  major- 
ity leadership. 

I  again  urge  that  the  majority  recon- 
sider that  the  mood  of  this  Chamber  is 
evidently  not  to  let  any  other  bill  be 
acted  on  imtll  it  can  consider  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  answered  my  ques- 
tion and  the  record  has  been  made  clear. 
The  messenger  from  the  House  does  not 
stand  outside  the  door. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  make  that  re- 
quest without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  where  the  pur- 
pose of  this  body  lies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  be  directed  to 
advise  the  House  messenger  that  the 
Senate  doors  are  ready  and  waiting  for 
him  to  come  into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  at  this  time  concerning  another 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  regular  order.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  not  yield 
except  for  questions  or  for  serious  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  make  a  comment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  acting  majority  leaders 
comment  about  serious  imanlmous-con- 
sent  requests  was  directed  to  the  Sena- 
tor frocn  Iowa.  There  is  nothing  more 
serious  than  to  get  the  farm  bill  here. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  the 
floor.  He  can  only  yield  by  yielding  the 
floor  except  by  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say,  though  I  have  not  been  here 
without  interruption  all  afternoon,  that 
It  occurs  to  me.  having  listened  to  the 
dialog  and  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked,  that  appttrently  a  messenger  tried 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  other  body. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  waa  recognized  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  a  question.  May  I  eonttnoe  with 
my  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Very  well. 

Mr.  HANSmf.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
this  Is  the  situation.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  If 
It  Is  his  opinion  that  the  bearer  of  a 
mes.sage  from  the  other  body  did  indeed 
tr>-  to  present  that  message  and  that  the 
messenger  from  the  other  body  was  prob- 
ably accosted  by  someooe  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  wu  Informed  In 
quite  expUdt  tenni.  eltber  oaSSj  or  br 


actions  that  carried  a  very  clear  implica- 
tion as  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
that  be  would  not  tie  welcome,  that  that 
message  would  not  be  received  with  any 
appreciation  by  the  majority  party.  Is 
this  the  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  further  to  ask  my  dlstlngulsbed 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  If  be 
shares  my  opinion  that  this  is  a  rather 
sad  commentary  on  this  body  and  If  be 
views  with  dismay  the  callous  disregard 
for  the  reception  of  a  message  from  the 
other  body,  and  if  he  looks  with  dis- 
pleasure and  with  sore  misgivings  upon 
the  motivation  that  would  prompt  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. Does  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  share  my  feeling? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes.  And  I  deplore  such 
actions.  But  I  might  point  out  further 
that  it  is  In  keeping  with  the  matter  that 
I  am  discussing  here  that  with  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  the  Senate,  as  indicated  by 
the  questions  and  replies  and  the  heated 
words  we  have  had.  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  involve  ourselves  with  serious 
legislation  that  will  affect  every  employer 
and  employee  in  this  country.  This  Is 
not  the  time  that  we  should  try  to  put 
together  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that 
we  are  all  interested  In,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  their  Interest  In, 
and  that  would  affect  90  percent  of  the 
working  men  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  to  be  fair  and  completely 
objective  we  should  put  this  off  until  such 
time  as  we  can  give  it  the  type  of  treat- 
ment to  which  it  is  entitled.  As  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  this  the  first  order  of  business 
when  we  return  on  November  18. 

Now  I  will  admit  that  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  coal  mine  safety  bill  I 
had  great  hopes  that  we  were  striking 
a  real  blow  for  safety  in  this  country. 
I  am  distressed  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  as  a  result  of  the  stringent  regula- 
tions against  the  nongassy  mines  we 
have  driven  the  miners  into  the  gasay 
mines  where  the  danger  Is  greater  than 
It  was  In  the  original  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
two  questions.  What  was  the  effective 
date  of  the  coal  mine  safety  bill?  My 
second  question  is.  during  that  entire 
period  have  we  had  a  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines?  Those  are  my  two 
questions. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  will  answer  those  ques- 
tions. The  effective  date  was  not  the 
thing  that  drove  them  from  the  gassy 
mines.  There  was  an  economic  fact  in- 
volved. They  had  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  stay  there  and  get  the  ap- 
proved equipment  or  to  make  a  further 
expenditure.  It  was  In  the  future  but 
they  made  the  decision  to  go  out  of  there 
and  as  a  result  we  have  the  Increase  in 
strip  mining. 

As  to  the  appointment  to  the  bead  of 
this  department.  I  do  not  question  the 
fact  that  this  was  certainly  a  mistake. 
We  should  have  had  this  man. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  was  an 
^nttlve  attempt  to  get  a  man.  He  did 
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not  turn  out  to  be  satislactory  and  alter 
all  thit  delay  we  Anally  have  someone. 

On  that  same  score,  there  u  Utte  Job 
of  gettui*  mspectors.  You  do  not  just  put 
and  ad  in  the  newspapers  and  go  out  and 
hire  inspectors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  ol  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  la  well  aware.  I  am  sure,  that 
there  were  300  men  who  passed  the  ex- 
amination to  become  Inspectors  and  they 
were  not  placed  on  the  rollj!  as  Inspec- 
tors. This  bill  authorized  the  money  well 
m  advance,  an  unprecedented  action  by 
the  Senate  m  anticipatm*.  authorizing, 
approprialmg.  and  the  men  passed  the 
examination  and  were  not  put  on. 

The  committee  of  wliich  I  am  chair- 
man went  to  Pennsylvania  and  held  field 
hearings.  That  was  one  of  the  matters 
that  dramaucally  brought  to  the  prob- 
lem greater  attention  and  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  putting  men  on  the  rolls 
as  inspectors. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yet  in  this  bill  that  the 
Senator  wants  brought  up  the  Senator 
wants  to  give  sole  responsibility  to  the 
same  Depaitment  of  Labor  in  tlie  indus- 
trial health  and  safety  bill  which  you 
propose  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  does  not  mean  "the  same  de- 
partment."   It    is    the    Department    of 
Labor. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  The  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey.  Yes. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  suggest  that  with  all 
their  other  problems  that  the  setting  of 
the    sUndards    and    hearing    the    cases 
should  be  separate  from  that  Job  of  the 
Secretary  of  labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This  is 
a  matter  of  merit  and  can  be  reached  by 
amendments.  We  have  a  committee  bill 
before  us,  if  it  U  taken  up.  That  would 
go  to  the  merits.  That  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
for  the  amending  or  perfecting  process. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  aware  of  that  and 
I  say  the  amending  or  perfecting  process 
cannot  be  carried  on  m  the  atmosphere 
that  pervades  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  all  this  matter  here  about 
the  agriculture  bill.  We  never  heard  of  it 
until  this  afternoon  when  we  started. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
a  few  questions  myself  about  the  farm 
bill.  When  is  winter  wheat  planted,  by 
the  way? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  In  the  winter.  I  suppose. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  No.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
exactly  when  It  is  planted.  It  is  planted 
Just  after  the  fly  date.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  know  what  the  fly  date  is,  I  will 
explain  it.  It  is  the  date  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  the  plant- 
ing would  be  free  of  infestation  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  this  Is  usually.  In  our 
SUte,  around  the  first  of  October.  In 
other  States  it  goes  clear  up  to  the  first 
of  December. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
does  this  farm  bill  do?  Does  It  extend 
credit  for  planting  winter  wheat? 

Mr.  SAXBE,  No.  The  acreage  control 
established  under  this  bill  applies  to  that 


wheat  that  is  planted.  It  is  planted  in 
accordance  with  a  program  that  is  ap- 
proved, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  to  me  this  body  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  accidents  on  the  Job  than  the 
fly  date  and  the  period  for  planting 
winter  wheat.  Let  us  get  back  to  indus- 
trial health  and  safety.  Everybody  knows 
about  this,  as  one  of  the  major  matters. 
There  have  been  three  Presidential  mes- 
sages urging  us  to  taite  it  up  and  bring 
standards  of  safety  to  the  working  place. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  know  the  Presidential 
message  urges  a  similar  bill.  The  bill  tliat 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javits) 
introduced  was  the  administration  bill, 
and  many  elements  of  it  are  in  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr,  IXJMINICK,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SAXBE.  I  yield  on  this  same 
matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
House  already  indicated  it  will  not  take 
up  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill  until  November  and  hence,  any  con- 
sideration by  us  at  this  point  does  not 
speed  up  passage  of  the  bill  at  all?  Is  that 
true? 

Mr,  SAXBE.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  akc  tiue 
that  even  after  the  bill  is  inacted.  under 
the  committee  bill  it  would  Uke  3  year;, 
before  the  health  and  safety  sundaids 
are  promulgated ;  it  has  to  be  done  by  2 
years  under  the  committee  bill  before  the 
rules  and  standards  are  set  up:  and 
hence  before  the  health  and  safety 
standards  can  go  fully  into  effect,  it  will 
be  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi 
President,   will    the  Senator   yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  So  the  urgency  is  not 
here  as  it  is  in  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Piesident,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the 
committee  bill  on  page  36,  at  the  top.  it 
IS  staled: 

Thf  Stcretdry  shftU   as  sjjn  as  practical— 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  called  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
is  the  regular  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  can  yield 
only  for  a  question. 

Mr  BAXBE.  Another  question  of  ser- 
ious discussion  Is  the  question  of  who 
has  the  right  to  demand  an  Inspection 
and  what  Is  the  response  to  this  Inspec- 
tion. If  an  employee  writes  a  letter  and 
says  that  there  is  a  safety  problem  in  the 
plant  where  he  works,  or  In  an  area  of  the 
plant,  he  can  request  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  Inspection.  On  the  face  of  it.  it 
looks  like  this  is  a  very  good  provision 
because  it  gives  the  man  an  opportunity 
to  Identify  a  safety  hazard  and  to  know 
that  there  wUl  be  a  response,  because  It 
is  also  required  that  If  they  feel  that  Im- 
minent danger  is  present,  they  have  to 
make  this  Inspection, 

The  problem  is  with  the  shortage  of 
Inspectors,  and  there  will  never  be 
enough.  They  will  have  to  have  one  In 
every  plant  of  any  size.  How  In  the  world 
U  the  enforcement  aim  going  to  plan 
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their  Inspections  so  that  the  plants  are 
all  covered,  at  the  same  time  having  an 
available  source  of  inspectors  who  can 
respond  to  complaints? 

Imagine  also  the  question  that  is  raised 
as  to  harassment.  If  the  employee  wants 
to  be  a  harassing  agent,  of  course  he  can 
send  in  a  complaint  every  day.  and  then 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  determine 
whether  It  is  genuine.  In  other  words,  is 
he  crying  wolf  and,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  an  inspector,  or  Is  It  genuine? 
But  It  would  poee  a  terrlfBc  problem  for 
the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  he 
should  send  a  man  in  there. 

Suppose  he  did  not  send  a  man  In  there 
and  serious  injury  resulted  from  an  acci- 
dent that  resulted  from  faulty  equip- 
ment, or  from  failure  to  follow  proper 
safety  practices. 
These  are  areas  of  discussion. 
While  I  personally  favor  the  response 
required  in  the  committee  bill,  when  a 
man  puts  in  writing  that  safety  hazards 
exist  and  that  the  Secretary,  or  a  region- 
al officer  of  the  Labor  Department,  feel 
they  are  of  svilBcient  interest  to  assign 
an  inspector.  I  think  that  is  good,  I  think 
he  should  go.  It  is  going  to  take  more  In- 
spectors, But  I  think  this  matter  should 
be  fully  discussed.  I  doubt  If  we  could 
even  clear  up  that  point  In  the  short  time 
we  are  going  to  have  available  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  la  it  not  also  true 
that  if  an  inspection  is  conducted  on  a 
complaint  by  the  employee,  and  then  the  ^ 
Inspector,  through  the  Secretary,  de-  3 
cldes  that  there  really  was  not  a  viola-  x 
tlon,  or  at  least  that  it  was  so  de  minimis  j 
that  they  really  did  not  have  to  worry 
alwut  it,  at  that  point  the  employee  Is 
entitled,  under  the  committee  bill,  to 
demand  and  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  issue  a  written  report,  and  ax 
to  every  complaint  which  he  sent,  issue  a 
citation. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  Informed  that  that 
is  the  way  it  would  operate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  seem  to 
me— and  would  It  not  so  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? — that  this  also 
op>ens  the  door  for  not  only  an  enormouji 
amount  of  paperwork,  but  a  good  deal  of 
haras,sment,  if  there  were  a  real  labor- 
employer  series  of  bitter  di-sagreements 
going  on  from  time  to  time  In  a  particu- 
lar plant  or  in  a  particular  business, 

Mr,  SAXBE.  Yes:  and  this  could  be 
an  element  that  would  prevent  a  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  And  I  think  would 
create  animosity  between  the  parties. 

I  gather,  from  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  he  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  best 
method  of  getting  healtli  and  safety 
practices  into  effect  is  through  one  of 
cooperation  and  not  one  of  antagonism 
between  the  groups. 

Mr.  SAXBE,  As  I  pointed  out  In  my  re- 
marks, safety,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a 
closely  coordinated,  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  management  of  a  plant  and 
the  employees  that  are  under  it.  The  ele- 
ments that  create  safety  hazards  have 
to  be  removed  or  Identified  or  somehow 
made  less  harmful  to  those  people  who 
come  Into  that  area. 


At  the  present  time,  if  the  Senator  has 
observed  in  the  plants  that  he  has  gone 
into,  there  are  a  great  deal  of  visual  aids 
for  the  use  of  the  employees.  The  first 
sign  one  sees  when  he  walks  into  a  plant 
is  that  "We  have  had  so  many  accident- 
free  days  in  this  plant, '  and  the  other 
slogans  that  are  current,  such  as,  'Safety 
is  everybody's  business,"  that  are  plas- 
tered all  over  the  place.  That  is  ihe  be- 
ginning of  the  education.  In  other  words, 
the  employee  must  first  be  made  safety 
conscious.  Then,  when  he  goes  into  his 
place  of  work,  come  the  protective 
clothes,  the  steel-toed  shoes,  the  hard 
hats,  for  women  the  hair  nets  or  other 
covers  to  keep  them  from  being  caught 
m  a  machine,  the  discrimination 
against — the  outlawing,  in  fact — of  loose 
clothing  that  might  become  caught  in 
moving  macliinery. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  done 
even  before  the  man  gets  to  his  place  of 
employment.  He  is  warned.  He  is  edu- 
cated to  some  degree.  He  is  clothed  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible B  condition  when  he  gets  to  his  job. 

Then,  as  he  goes  to  his  job  in  the  mod- 
ern plants,  the  light  and  air  are  all  con- 
trolled. In  the  less  modem  plants,  a 
great  deal  is  still  left  to  be  desired.  If 
he  is  working  on  a  machine  that  creates 
particles,  they  have  a  vacuum  fitted  on 
there  to  take  those  off.  If  it  creates  fumes, 
or  he  is  worlting  over  tanks  of  volatile 
material,  say  in  plating,  those  fumes 
are  carefully  monitored  at  all  times,  and 
taken  away. 

These,  again,  are  things  that  have  been 
worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  this  is  what  our  standards  are  going 
to  be  on. 

Then  he  Is  given  rest  periods.  He  is 
given  a  special  area  to  smoke  in.  He  is 
protected  against  falls,  because  falls  are 
the  greatest  source  of  Injury  in  any  plant. 
It  is  not  the  machinery  or  equipment  he 
gets  Into:  it  is  a  simple  fall.  He  steps  on 
something  on  the  floor,  falls,  and  has  a 
resulting  back  injury, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  series  of 
questions? 

Mr.  SAXBE,  I  yield, 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  Is  the  Senator  ac- 
quainted with  the  mining  industry,  and 
the  road  conftruction  connected  with  it? 

Mr,  SAXBE.  To  some  degree,  in 
quarrying. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  our  area — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  has  been 
there:  I  can  ask  him  a  question  at  the 
end  if  that  would  help — in  uranium 
mining  in  particular,  we  find  that,  in  ex- 
ploration for  and  finding  of  uranium,  you 
always  find  it  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

One  company  I  was  connected  with 
many  years  ago  found  that  there  was  a 
necessity  to  build  a  road  from  the  top 
down,  because  you  could  not  get  down 
to  the  bottom  any  other  way.  This  meant 
you  had  to  carve  out  your  road  out  of  a 
1.200-foot  sheer  wall,  and  the  only  safety 
mechanism  we  could  figure  was  to  buy 
each  of  the  cat  drivers  a  parachute  har- 
ness, which  we  did.  Then  we  drove  the 
parachute  into  the  side  of  the  cliff.  We 
took  out  extra  insurance  on  them,  so 
that.  If  the  road  went  away,  they  would 
be  bung  by  a  piton  Into  the  cUfl  by  a 
parachute. 


There  are  not  many  other  standards 
I  can  think  of  that  would  take  care  of 
that  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  What 
is  the  question? 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  But  this  was  inter- 
state commerce.  We  had  only  one  man 
lose  his  bat,  and  he  was  saved  by  this 
mechanism.  So  we  were  pretty  lucky. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  yielded  for 
a  question.  Is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
about  to  propound  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  in 
situations  of  this  kind,  to  find  any  kind 
of  healtli  and  safety  regulation  which 
would  really  meet  the  criterion  in  here 
which  says  that  you  have  got  to  put  them 
ic  so  that  there  is  no  risk  to  people? 

Mr,  SAXBE,  It  would  have  to  be  done 
in  that  manner:  there  Is  no  quesUnn 
about  it. 

I  am  better  acquainted  witb  industrial 
plants  than  I  am  witb  this  tytie  of  op- 
eration: but  in  these  plants,  where  a  man 
goes  to  work,  the  light,  the  air,  all  of 
those  qualities  that  can  be  controlled  are 
usually  controlled  by  union  agreement, 
or  by  safety  engineers  of  the  plant,  who 
make  a  time  study  and  a  safety  study 
at  the  same  time  of  the  operation. 

Some  machines  are  quite  adaptable  to 
safety  devices.  With  your  large  brakes 
that  press  metal,  obviously,  you  have  to 
have  a  dual  control  to  handle  that  shear 
— that  is,  you  have  to  have  both  hands 
on  a  control  so  you  cannot  get  one  band 
in  that  machine  at  the  time  you  are 
pushing  those  buttons.  These  are  pre- 
scribed, usually,  by  outside  safety  regula- 
tions as  well  as  the  plant's  regulations: 
and  the  otJier  developments  on  some  of 
these  machines  are  Indeed  ingenious. 
They  have  a  great  many  machines  that 
I  have  seen  and  am  aware  of  that  have 
actual  leather  cuffs  attached  to  chains, 
so  that,  when  that  press  comes  down,  an 
eccentric  drags  that  hand  out  of  tbeie; 
if  the  workman  puts  tliat  cuff  on,  there 
is  no  way  he  can  get  that  hand  imder 
that  press. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  ma- 
chinery that  develops  high-speed  produc- 
tion, because  with  high-speed  production, 
many  safety  devices  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  time  Is  all-Important.  You  Just 
caimot  grab  a  blank  piece  of  steel  and 
put  It  in  there  and  forge  It,  and  grab  it 
out  of  there;  it  has  got  to  be  done  with 
some  degree  of  efficiency. 

One  ol  the  elements  that  keeps  stirring 
into  ihii^  and  stirring  into  it  is,  of  course, 
the  piecework  incentive  system.  There 
have  been  more  Injuries  created  from 
piecework  incentives  or  time  incentives, 
in  a  coal  mine,  than  almost  any  other 
factor.  It  makes  the  man  forget:  be  gets 
a  little  greedy  and  forgets  his  well- 
leamed  safety  standards.  He  shoots  a 
little  more  powder  than  he  should,  or  he 
takes  tliat  cuff  olf  so  he  can  get  his  hands 
in  and  out  of  there  a  little  faster,  and 
first  thing  you  know,  he  has  a  calamity. 
But  these  things  are  all  done  at  the 
present  time  in  practically  all  Industrial 
States,  and  in  all  major  plants. 

In  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an 
alley  shop — and  1  certainly  do  not  mean 
that  all  alley  shops  are  of  inferior  plan- 
ning or  design,  but  moet  of  them  are — 
you  have  a  number  of  machines  Jammed 


together  without  proper  planning,  proper 
lime  study,  or  proper  worlcing  condiuons, 
and  usually  you  have  no  safely  minded 
person  on  duty  there  all  the  time. 

Again,  you  may  have  a  one-  or  two- 
man  operation,  and  under  this  condition, 
this  man  tends  to  try  to  do  more,  because, 
he  says,  "Well,  I  am  not  subject  to  these 
safety  regulations:  that  is  for  the  hired 
help,  and  I  am  the  employer,"  and  be 
and  his  son  and  a  couple  of  others  work 
there. 

That  is  one  thing  about  this  bill:  There 
is  no  question  that  be  would  be  Just  as 
covered  here  as  he  should  be.  and  in 
many  cases  is  not  covered,  today, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  tbe  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  NewOersey.  Let  me 
say  It  Is  appreciated  that  the  Senator 
is  so  familiar  with  safety  practices  in 
industry. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  realizes  that  in 
the  application  of  standards,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  committee  bill 
and  the  substitute.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  in  the  establishment,  promul- 
gation of  early  standards  is  of  three 
tj'pes  under  the  committee  bill:  First, 
national  consensus  standards;  second, 
already  existing  Federal  standards:  and 
third — and  this  is  Important — standards 
also  promulgated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  not  by  national 
organizations,  but  by  a  nonconsensus 
method?  These  are  referred  to  as  pro- 
prietary standards,  and  the  question  is. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  that  that  third. 
or  the  proprietar>'  standard  provision,  is 
not  included  in  the  substitute  bill? 

Mr,  SAXBE,  Yes:  and.  as  I  say.  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  would  rather 
amend  the  committee  bill  than  necessar- 
ily accept  the  substitute  bill. 

But  one  other  thing  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  witb.  too.  in  there:  Re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  in  the  committee 
bill  or  the  substitute  bill,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  accept  these  consensus  stand- 
ards and  proprietary  standards  whole- 
sale, to  start  Willi,  because  we  will  not 
have  the  real  opportunity  to  go  into  each 
State  and  start  from  scratch, 

Mr,  -WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey.  If  tbe 
Senator  will  permit,  I  would  certainly 
agree,  and  that  is  why  there  will  not  be 
a  2-year  delay  in  effective  standards  af- 
ter tbe  enactment  of  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bUl. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  But  there  will  be  a  delay 
in  establishing  what  they  are  going  to  be, 
according  to  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This  is 
not  for  the  early  standards.  This  is  for 
tbe  promulgation  of  later  standards. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Of  tbe  temporary  stand- 
ards.     

Mr.  wmJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
the  Secretary  would  do  would  be  to  ac- 
cept standards  that  exist  now  In  the 
three  categories,  and  they  would  be  ap- 
plicable at  an  early  date  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Where  we  are  going  to 
have  our  trouble  in  enforcement  of  this 
Is  in  tbe  alley  shop,  the  small  foundry, 
and  places  of  that  kind.  It  will  also  occur 
in  the  areas  where  people  are  not  con- 
fined in  a  regular  place  of  employment. 
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As  tbe  Senator  knowa,  aerrice  Indus- 
tries are  the  fastest  growing  Industries 
in  this  country,  and  probably  the  one 
area  where  there  is  less  safety  control 
next  to  farming  and  some  of  those  that 
probably  will  not  be  covered.  It  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  areas,  because  a  man  and 
his  helper  so  out  on  a  truck  in  the  room- 
ing and  they  go  to  a  home  as  plumbers, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  difficult. 

But  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that 
most  of  them  are  covered  under  the  In- 
terpreution  of  being  in  interstate  com- 
merce, especially  when  they  go  out  aiHl 
fix  the  plumbing  at  a  hotel  engaged  ta 
interstate  commerce,  at  a  factory  en- 
gaged in  making  interstate  products,  and 
so  forth.  For  ttie  first  time,  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  requirement  for  them  to  have 
definite  safety  standards,  and  It  Is  going 
to  cGcne  as  quite  a  shock  I  think  because 
I  do  not  think  thev  realize  at  this  time 
tbat  they  are  going  to  be  covered. 

We  have  talked  around  and  about 
the  question  of  why  should  we  not  take 
this  bill  up  until  after  we  get  back.  I  think 
—and  I  will  say  again  my  reason  for 
opposing  it — that  the  attendance  Is  such 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  it  fairly  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  that  the  depth  of  the 
concern  is  more  casual  than  I  would  like 
to  see  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  at  that  point  what  be 
means  as  to  a  depth  of  concern? 

Mr  8AXBE.  Of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  there  would  be  much 
greater  concern  and  more  depth  of  con- 
cern If  they  had  the  Ome  to  spend  on 
hearing  the  arguments  Involved. 

I  am  always  distressed,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  Is.  that  more  Senators  are  not 
on  the  floor  to  hear  arguments  on  a 
great  many  bills.  But  on  this  particular 
bill  I  have  gone  to  Senator  after  Senator 
and  I  have  said.  "Do  you  know  what  is 
m  this  bin?"  The  reply  has  been.  "No,  1 
don't  Icnow  what  is  In  It." 

I  have  then  asked.  "Do  you  know  that 
it  is  going  to  affect  this  and  this  and  this, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  the  result?"  The 
reply  has  been.  "No.  I  didn't  know  this." 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  that  test  were  ap- 
plied to  everything,  the  farm  bill,  believe 
me.  would  not  be  up  this  year.  We  all 
know  all  the  details  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  8AXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  32  of  the  bill,  subsection  (d),  the 
t«rm  "employer "  is  defined.  It  says  that 
the  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  com- 
merce who  has  employees,  but  does  not 
include  the  VS.  Government  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
My  question  Is  this:  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  does  this 
definition  bring  under  the  terms  of  this 
act  all  farmers  who  have  employees? 
Farmers  do  engage  in  business  that  af- 
fects commerce.  They  produce  wheat  and 
com. 

Mr.  SAXBE  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  Is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  There  are  some  cases — this 
Is  in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage — In 
which  a  farmer  engages  in  business  such 


as  the  seed  business  in  connection  with 
his  farm  operation.  There  Is  no  question 
that  they  are  involved  In  mterstate  com- 
merce, and  have  been  so  held. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  This  says  nothing 
about  interstate  commerce.  It  says,  "In 
business  affecting  commerce." 

Mr.  SAXBE.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  IMeral  bill  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  individual  States  by  referring  to 
those  businesses  engaged  m  mterstate 
commerce.  Businesses  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  become  fewer  and 
fewer  every  year,  and  extremely  lew  are 
left. 

The  cases  on  this  arise  because  of  the 
question  of  the  minimum  wage,  which 
applies  to  any  business  In  interstate  com- 
merce. The  cases  have  said  that  a  farmer 
who  Just  runs  a  regular  farm  operation 
is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
But  a  farmer  who  is  engaged  in  process- 
ing seed  that  moves  in  interstate  com- 
merce IS  involved  and  must  pay  the  min- 
imum wages,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
the  same  Interpretation  that  would  put 
him  under  this  bill.  Then  it  would  apply 
to  the  farmer,  and  it  would  apply  to  that 
operation.  There  is  no  specific  exemp- 
tion unless  it  is  specifleally  granted. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  correct. 

I  am  advised  that  a  case  that  does 
rather  define  employees  in  accui>atlons 
affecting  commerce  arose  out  of  a  case 
in  Ohio,  in  a  prison,  where  the  Inmates 
were  growmg  vegetables  for  use  in  the 
prison. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  wn.I.IAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  the  Sec- 
reury  of  Agricultures  program  had  an 
effect  here.  It  was  found  that  it  affected 
commerce.  They  were  growing  vegetables 
in  the  prison  farm  in  Ohio  and  were  eat- 
ing it  there;  otherwise,  they  would  have 
bought  It. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Not  only  that,  but  In  that 
case  the  question  was  raised  that  they 
were  also  makmg  shoes,  clothing,  and 
sheets,  which  they  were  selling  to  them- 
selves— that  is,  the  prison-made  goods 
did  not  go  on  the  market.  But  because 
they  provided  themselves,  this  stuff 
would  have  gone  in. 

So  I  think  we  have  an  ever-reducing 
group  of  employers  who  are  t>ot  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  restau- 
rants and  hotels  Just  came  under  it  4  or 
5  years  ago,  by  court  decision.  Hotels 
always  held  that  they  were  not  part  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Someone  has  a 
hotel  and  asks,  "How  am  I  Involved  In 
mterstate  commerce.  In  selling  a  meal 
and  renting  a  bed?"  He  is  told,  "This 
man  comes  from  Indiana  and  puts  up  in 
a  hotel  In  Ohio,  and  therefore  you  are 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce." 

Bi«r.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  U  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  suppose  a  hog 
farmer  In  Ohio  fattens  hogs  and  sends 
them  across  the  State  line,  to  Chicago,  to 
be  slaughtered.  Is  he  in  Interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  has  yet  to  be  de- 
cided, but  I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
next  step. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Even  though,  under 
the  terms  of  the  present  court  Inter- 


pretation of  the  term  "interstate  com- 
merce," such  a  farm  might  be  exempted, 
at  any  time  a  court  decision  could  change 
that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  correct. 

Frankly,  the  courts  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  keep  from  bringing  farms 
mto  this  thing;  not  only  farms  but  also 
other  agricultural  enterprises — nurseries 
Nurseries  now  are  taking  advantage  of 
this,  because  they  are  not  under  the  Fed- 
eral Wage  and  Hour  Act;  and  I  see  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  even 
lose  this  agricultural  exemption,  because 
nurseries  are  exploiting  to  some  degree 
on  the  farm  labor  field.  Competition  has 
raised  wages  to  the  point  that  perhaps  it 
Is  not  the  Issue  it  once  was.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  an  area  that  I  would  guess  would  fall 
under  this  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
not  now. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  does  the  Senator  know  how  many 
individual  farmers  there  are  in  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  no  Idea.  I  could 
only  guess. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  are  several 
million. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  many  inspectors 
would  it  take,  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  properly  to  supervise, 
say,  1  mlllloa  farmers? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Well,  of  course,  is  there 
not  a  saying  that  when  the  numtier  of 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tare  exceed  the  number  of  farmers  then 
they  will  have  a  cutoff?  I  would  guess,  U 
they  employed  the  number  of  safety  in- 
spectors necessary,  it  would  rapidly  reach 
that  number  where  Department  at  Agri- 
culture employees  and  the  safety  inspec- 
tors would  exceed  the  number  of  fanners. 

I  point  out  again  to  the  Senator — he 
knows  It  as  well  as  I — that  one  of  the 
most  unsafe  places  to  work  in  this  coun- 
try' is  on  the  farm,  because  of  lack  of 
supervision  and  dangerous  equipment. 
The  Senator  would  find  In  his  State  of 
Oklahoma  that  the  premium  rate  for 
workmen's  compensation  for  farmers  is 
as  high  as  any  other  perilous  occupation: 
that  Ls,  It  is  as  high  as  pouring  which  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perilous  of 
occupations.  But  farming  Ls  extremely 
high  on  the  list.  A  farmer  works  with 
edge  tools,  which  Is  always  a  safety  prob- 
lem; he  worits  with  machines,  and  he 
works  with  animals.  Thus,  he  has  three 
of  the  elements  that  always  bring  a  great 
deal  of  hazard  to  anyone  working  with 
them. 

There  are  other  perilous  occupations 
that  show  up  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. In  the  trades,  such  as  the  building 
trades  and  the  steel  workers.  There  are 
other  perilous  Jobs,  but  none  of  them 
compares  to  the  Job  of  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  the  bill, 
which  I  am  hoping  will  survive,  is  the 
study  required  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

As  an  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  was  a  defender  of  the  fund, 
which  means  that  they  had  a  board,  an 
industrial  commission  that  went  Into  the 
matter  of  any  Injury.  They  made  the 
case  before  the  Iward,  and  the  board 
gave  an  award  as  to  the  number  of  wedcs 
they  were  entitled  to  and  the  benefits. 
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They  did  not  give  lump-stmi  awards  but 
they  would  say,  "You  are  entitled  to  6 
weeks  total  disability  and  SO  weeks  20 
percent  disability." 

Even  though  Ohio  has  one  of  the  bet- 
ter systems,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  way 
to  handle  It  because  in  many  Instances 
the  man  would  come  m  and  say,  "I  want 
a  lump  sum  settlement,"  and  be  would 
walk  out  with  a  thousand  dollars  or 
$1,500,  but  would  have  a  permanent  dis- 
ability and  have  no  recourse  to  go  back 
In  there.  Or  a  man  would  have  a  back 
injury  and  a  SO-percent  disability  and  he 
would  get  a  lump  sum  payment  for  that 
disablllly,  with  no  recourse  to  the  fund 
flgnin 

I  am  hoping  that  vrithln  the  bill,  when 
it  becomes  law,  the  study  that  is  pro- 
posed will  bring  about  a  uniform  system 
of  workmen's  compensation  that  will  be 
as  uniform  as  It  can  be.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  will  have  to  weight  it,  because  a 
wage  earner  in  New  York  perhaps  earns 
more  money  than  one  in  Alabama  and 
necessarily,  his  benefit  schedule  would 
have  to  be  greater.  But  I  think  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  as  to  weighing.  I 
think,  although  it  is  not  directly  related 
here,  minimum  compensation  benefits 
should  be  uniform,  vrith  weighing  for 
regional  differences. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  some  of  our  State 
prerogatives  drifting  away.  Sometimes 
we  begrudge  them  and  declare  that  our 
State  prerogatives  are  very  dear  to  us, 
but  when  it  comes  to  health  and  safety, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  minimum 
compensation,  we  hate  to  see  them  used 
as  trading  stock  in  competition  over  loca- 
tion of  businesses.  To  say  to  an  employer 
in  Ohio,  "Come  to  Oklahoma  where 
workmen's  compensation  Is  only  50  per- 
cent," or,  "You  do  not  have  to  have  as 
much  on  safety."  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  we  want.  This  bill  would  bring  uni- 
formity on  that  score. 

I  think  that  It  has  a  great  many  good 
things  In  It  and  I  hope  that  we  pass  it.  I 
certainly  will  use  my  good  ofBces  to  col- 
lect as  many  pledges  of  votes  as  I  can  for 
Its  passage. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  during  this 
afternoon,  I  suggest  that  we  should  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  appro€u:h  this 
matter  objectively,  and  that  we  should 
not  do  it  imder  a  time  restriction,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  so  much  legislation 
that  is  of  such  great  importance. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  membership  here,  that  it 
would  make  consideration  most  impleas- 
ant.  That  Is  to  t>e  deplored,  as  all  of  us 
here  recognize  the  value  of  harmony  in  a 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 


The  ACIINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  reguliir  order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

INo.  STSLegj 
Aileu  DoU  uuiac 

BelimoD  DomiiUck  Pruunlre 

Synl.  W.  Vr.       Orlllio  Saxbe 

Cunu  tlsnsfleld  WUlluas,  N  J. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 


DBPurrMXXT  o*  HouazHo  an  UlBu( 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AJ4. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  under  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  14,  1870,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  13,  1970: 

D.8.  ATTOmHKT 

Lester  Bugler,  of  anaona,  to  be  DJS.  at- 
torney for  ttit  district  of  tiie  CbjuI  Zone  for 
tile  term  of  B  yean,  vice  Rowland  K.  Hasard, 
realgaed. 

VJB.  NAVT 

Bear  Adm.  Oeorge  E.  Moore,  n,  Mpply 
Corps.  U.8.  N«vy,  bavlng  been  dedgnated 
for  comm&ndB  &nd  other  dutlee  detenulned 
by  tbe  President  to  be  wlliiin  tiie  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  BUtea  Ck>de,  MCUon 
6331,  for  appointment  to  the  gnds  of  vice 
admiral  Willie  lo  serving. 

Diplomatic  amd  Fouiom  Sxavicx 

Melvin  h.  ManluU,  of  Dtali,  a  Pox«lgD 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambaaaador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  oX  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  OantraJ 
AXrlcan  Ziapublic. 

BaUA],  ESCFLOTUXMT  OPFOKlUMllI 
COSSMIBSIOX 

Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  of  the  DUtnct  of  Col- 
umbia, to  tw  a  member  of  the  Equal  Km- 
ploymeot  Opportunity  Commission  for  tt>e 
term  expiring  July  1,  1975,  vice  BlnhMh 
Jane  Kuck,  term  eqilred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatloas  caoflrmed  by 
the  Senate  October  13, 1970: 
BuaKAtT  ov  Uxxmm 
Elburt  Franklin  Oebom.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bij^au  of  Mines.  - 
FXDKaAl.  Teadi  CoisMiasiOM 
David  S.  Dennlson,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commlseioner  for  the  term  of 
T  years  from  September  36,  1B70. 


David  Ogden  Maxwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

VS.  Ctacurr  Oouara  ^ 

Paul  H.  Boney,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.8. 
circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit. 

Uja.  DznmxcT  CotTxza 

Samuel  Contl,  of  Oallfomla,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northaxn  district  of 
California. 

Robert  H.  Schnacke,  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  tba  norUiani  dis- 
trict at  Calllomla. 

Oordon  Thompaon,  Jr.,  of  Callfomla,  to 
be  a  U3.  district  Judga  tot  the  aaatbem 
cistnct  at  Caufomla. 

J  CUSord  Wallaos.  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
a  U.b.  dlatrlot  Judg*  for  tb«  aoutlMm  dla- 
trict  of  calUomla. 

Peter  T.  Pay,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida. 

James  L.  King,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  UJS. 
district  Judge  for  the  aouthem  district  of 
Florida. 

Gerald  B.  TJoflat,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  UJS. 
district  Judge  fcr  the  middle  dlatrlot  of 
Florida. 

Charles  A.  Moye,  Jr.,  of  Oeoxgla,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia. 

William  C.  O'KeUey,  of  OeorgU,  to  be  a  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  dlatrlct  ot 
Georgia. 

C.  Rhodes  Bratcher,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  US.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dlatrlct 
of  Kentucky. 

Naum&n  8.  Scott,  of  LoulMana,  to  be  a 
as.  district  Judga  for  the  western  district 
of  Louisiana. 

Jamea  B.  Mlller,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  lury- 
land. 

ClaAson  S.  Flaher,  of  New  Janey,  to  1m  a 
U.6.  dlstjlot  Judge  for  the  dlstnet  at  Naw 
Jeney. 

John  J.  Kitchen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
VS.  dlatrlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jeraey, 

Frederick  B.  lAoey,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  dlstnet  of  tm 
Jersey. 

Robert  B.  Krupanaky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
UjS.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio. 

Hicboias  J.  Wallnskl.  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  dlstdot 
of  Ohio. 

Oarl  O.  Sua,  Jr.,  of  Teiaa,  to  be  a  XJJS. 
dlatxlct  Judge  for  the  southern  dlatrlot  oC 
Texaa. 

DDAKrKXMT  or  Juanca 

George  J.  Long,  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.a.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  yean. 

Lester  Engler,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  dlatrlct  of  the  Canal  Zaaa 
for  the  term  of  4  yean. 

Benjamin  F.  Butlar,  of  New  Tork.  to  be 
U.S.  marahal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
Tork  for  the  term  of  4  yaan. 

ST7Bvcasrvx  Acnvrrm  Contbol  Boaxd 

John  William  Uahan.  of  Montana,  to  be 
a  mambcT  of  the  Subvenlve  ActlvlUea  Con- 
trol Board  for  the  term  expiring  March  4, 
IST5. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Thomas  G.  Pahy, 
president,  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

CKVI-' — -asei— Part  rt  - 


Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
the  rights  of  Your  people  and  the  power 
to  govern  them  came  from  Your  hand. 
Shed  Tout  grace  and  Tour  light  abun- 


dantly on  those  who  rule  us  In  Tour 
niune,  our  President,  our  Congress — espe- 
cially this  distinguished  House — and  our 
courts.  Grant  them  leiigth  of  days,  health 
of    body,    insplTatian    of    mind,    and 
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strength  of  wffl  to  strive  ever  harder  in 
these  diflicult  times  to  provide  for  our 
cilisens  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  the  freedom,  and  the  equality 
which  our  forefathers  envisioned  for 
Your  people  when  they  founded  this  Na- 
tion nearly  200  years  ago.  Ames. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  vca-s  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  7. 1970: 
HJ  Res  S89.  Joint  resolution  eipreaaliig 
the  support  of  tlie  CongrMS.  anil  urging  the 
support  of  F»<l«ral  departmenai  and  aginclM 
as  weU  aa  other  persons  and  organuations. 
twlh  public  and  prlimte.  for  tbe  Intertia- 
tloaal  bloio^cal  program: 

H.R.  14373.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary or  the  Na»y  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth.  State  of  Virginia,  certam  lands 
situated  within  the  Crawford  urban  re- 
newal project  (Va-531  In  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, m  e«chauge  for  certain  landa  altuated 
wahm  the  proponed  Southslde  neighbor- 
hood development  project: 

H  R  17133  An  act  to  authorize  appropna- 
uon3  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procur»- 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veasela.  and 
tracked  comtjat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
ind  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion tor  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
real  eatate  acqulaiaon  aiul  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with  the 
Safeguard  antl-ballistlc  missile  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorliod  peraonnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Porcaa,  and 
tor  other  purpoaea; 

HJt  IB127.  An  act  malting  opproprlaOona 
for  public  worlts  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — CIvU.  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Vfater  Quality  AdmlnlstraOon.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennes- 
see Villev  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commlsalons  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  puipoaee;  and 
On  October  8.  1970: 
HJ.  Res.  336.  Joint  resoluuon  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  dealgnatlng 
the  week  of  August  1  through  August  7,  1971. 
as  -NaUonal  Clown  Week." 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  liad  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Hotise  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3179.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
nmted  Statea  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  to  rvsldenttal  oommunlty 
treatment  centers  persons  who  are  placed 
on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torUv  releaaed; 

HJt.  91»4.  An  act  to  permit  the  uae  for  any 
public  purpose  of  certain  real  property  In 
the  State  of  Georgia; 

H,B.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
UUo  1»  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 


change  the  requirement  of  conaenl  to  the 
adoption  of  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age; 

HJl  13601.  An  act  to  release  and  convey 
the  reversionary  Interest  of  the  United  Statea 
In  certain  real  property  known  as  the  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  Townslte.  nmotula  County.  Oreg.; 
HR.  15405.  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
ol  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject: 
HR.  17146.  An  act  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  February  9.  1821.  IncorporaUng  the 
Columbian  College,  now  known  as  the  George 
Washington  University.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Acts  amendatory  or  aup- 
plemental  thereof;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1388.  Joint  reaoluUon  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt  670  An  act  to  amend  secuon  19(a) 
of  the  DiBtnct  of  Columbia  PubUc  Asalstance 
Act  of  1982; 

H.R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tlr«nent  may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits: 

HR  6114.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Elmer  M. 
Grade: 

H.R.  9017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act: 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  oartaln 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees  from  with- 
holding for  inoome  tak  purpoeea  tmder  the 
laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof  other 
than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the  em- 
ployee's reeldence; 

HJl.  13671.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Uay  39.  1938.  to  facUltats  and  encourage  tlie 
employment  of  minors  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Ooltjunbla  between  the  ages  of  14  atiU  16  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  other  school  vacation 
periods,  and  for  other  purpoeea;   and 

H  B.  IBoee.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Oom- 
mlasloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  In  Prince  WUllam  Coimty.  Va. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  30.  An  act  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  United  Stales;  and 

S  J.  Res  323.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Prertdant  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  deslgnaUng  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insisted  on  its  amendment  No. 
l_^already  disagreed  to  by  House — and 
agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  2,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  bill  iH.R.  693  >  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  veterans  who  are 
72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  or  domicili- 
ary care,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
recedes  from  Its  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senate 
No.  2  to  Che  bill  (HJl.  9634)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the  United  States 


Code  in  order  to  improve  and  make  more 
effective  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  sharing  specialized  medical 
resources,"  and  also  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  3685.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan PoUce  force,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  US  Park  Police 
force  the  EiecuUve  Protective  Service,  and 
of  certain  officers  and  members  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purpoeea: 

S.  3010.  An  act  to  authorize  In  the  DUMct 
of  Columbia  a  program  of  publlc-day-care 
services: 

S.  3940  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

8.  3944.  An  act  to  suthorlie  the  Dlatrtct 
ol  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  InteraUte 
Agreement  on  Qualincatlon  of  EducaUonal 
Persoimel. 


TRfBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
THOMAS  G    PAHY 

(Mr.  MDraSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
coUeagues  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
personally  view  the  Reverend  Thomas  O. 
Pahy  Ph.  D.,  who  delivered  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  of  Represenutives. 
Father  Pahy.  who  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Seton  HaU  University  In 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  will  be  formally  in- 
augurated tomorrow  as  its  14th  presi- 
dent. His  selection  as  head  of  Seton  Hall 
reflects  the  coming  of  age  of  the  declslon- 
by -consensus  process  on  the  university's 
campus.  To  elect  a  president,  concerned 
faculty  and  studenU  Joined  forces  with 
administration  and  alumni  representa- 
tives in  forming  a  presidential  search 
committee.  After  compiling  four  names 
wliich  were  submitted  to  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
board  chose  Father  Fahy  unanimously. 

Father  Fahy  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1947.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Seton  Hall,  from  which  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  m  1943.  There- 
after he  earned  his  M-A.,  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees in  classical  philology  from  Ford- 
ham  University  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus. 

After  serving  as  an  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  the  Seton  Hall  Preparatory 
School,  where  he  also  held  the  title  of 
director  of  athletics,  he  then  Joined  the 
stall  at  Seton  Hall  University.  He  has 
lieen  an  assistant  professor,  an  associate 
professor,  and  professor  of  classical  lan- 
guages, a  director  of  athletics,  as  well  as 
dean  of  men.  Prom  1963  to  1970.  he 
served  as  vice  president  of  instruction. 
In  that  role,  he  was  instrumental  in  up- 
grading faculty  and  instituting  curricu- 
lum changes  that  have  marked  Seton 
Hall's  forward  thrust  in  the  last  decade. 
Moreover,  Father  Fahy  has  given  every 
indication  that  he  wants  the  university 
eonununity  to  participate  as  f  uUy  as  pos- 
sible in  decisions  affecting  them.  The 
present  school  year  opened  with  a  "town 
meeting"  in  Walsh  Auditorium  at  which 
faculty  students,  administration,  alumni. 
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and  parents  were  free  to  raise  any  Issue 
tiiey  wished. 

i^ther  Fahy  is  obviously  a  humanist, 
a  scholar,  and  an  able  administrator.  I 
believe  that  be  is  destined  to  leave  his 
Imprint  not  only  on  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, but  on  the  larger  community  served 
by  It. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHil.  18260)  to 
authoriac  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wellare  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies  and  support  of  ac- 
tivities designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  maintain  eco- 
logical  balance,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
mentaj. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  en«ctmg  dauM  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
vu^nmental  Quiilty  Education  Act". 

BTATEMEMT  OT   nNOUtCa   AMD   FUafOSX 

3ic.  2.  (a)  Tha  Oongrees  of  the  United 
SUt«a  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
Its  ecological  balance  poGee  a  serloui  threat 
to  the  streugtb  and  vitality  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  is  In  part  due  to  poor  un- 
derstanding of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
of  the  need  for  ecological  balance:  that  pres- 
ently there  do  not  eitl»t  adequat«  resources 
for  educating  and  informiog  cltleens  in  theie 
areas,  and  that  concerted  eSorta  in  educating 
cltlaeos  about  environmental  quality  and 
ecological  balance  are  therefore  necessary. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  currlculuma  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies,  and  support  of  activities 
designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance:  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  such  currtculums  in  model 
educational  programs  and  to  evaluate  the 
eflectivenesE  thereof:  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  educaUonal  processee  directed 
toward  Increasing  the  awareness,  concern, 
motlTsUon,  and  training  with  respect  to  the 
total  environment,  natural  and  man-made, 
which  wUl  enable  our  cltlrens  to  improve 
the  environment  and  better  the  quality  of 
their  lives:  to  disseminate  information  for 
use  in  educational  programs  throughout  the 
Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  puhUc 
service  personnel,  and  community,  labor,  and 
Industrial  aod  business  leaders  and  em- 
ployees, and  government  employees  at  State, 
Federal,  and  local  levels;  to  provide  for  com- 
munity' education  programs  on  preserving 
and  enhancing  environmental  quality  and 
maintaining  ecological  balance. 

EWVIBONMCNT    ZDUCSTION 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  (11  There  is  eatabUahed.  within 
the  Office  of  Education,  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  (referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion as  the  •■Offloe")  which,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  (A)  the  admin  Ut  rat  Ion  of  the 
program  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  and 
(B>  the  coordination  of  activities  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental education.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Orade  00-17 
m  section  5833  of  tlUe  8,  United  SUtee  Coda. 

{3)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  "environmental  education"  means  the 


educational  process  dealing  with  man's  re- 
lationship with  bis  natural  and  manmade 
surroundings,  and  Includes  the  relation  of 
population,  pollution  resource  allocation  and 
deplctlo.1,  conservation.  transportation, 
technology,  and  urban  and  rural  planning 
to  the  total  hunum  environment. 

{b)(l)  The  CommlsBloner  shaU  carry  out 
a  program  of  maUng  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cational research  orgunlzations,  and  other 
public  and  private  educational  Institutions 
(including  libraries  and  museums)  to  sup- 
port research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  proj- 
ects and  operational  programs  designed  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental quality  and  ecological  balance, 
except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other 
than  to  a  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or 
institution. 

(3)  Funds  appropriate  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  such  activities  as — 

(A)  the  development  of  currlculums  (in- 
cluding Interdisciplinary  curricula;  in  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecological  balance; 

(B)  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  such  curricula  and  to  environmental  edu- 
cation, generally; 

(C)  preservice  and  Uuervlce  undergradu- 
ate and  post-graduate  training  programs  and 
projects  (Including  fellowship  programs,  in- 
stitutes, workshops,  sympoelums.  and  semi- 
nars) for  educational  personnel  to  prepare 
them  to  teacb  in  subject  matter  areas  asso- 
ciated with  environmental  quality  and  ecol- 
ogy: 

( D )  programs  and  projects  dealgned  to 
famUlarli*  public  service  personnel,  govern- 
ment employees,  and  business,  tabor,  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  and  employees  with  the 
problems  of  environment  and  ecology  and 
with  the  means  by  which  such  problems  may 
be  solved;  and 

(E)  community  education  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projects  deeignad  to  dem- 
onstrate, test,  and  evaluate  tbe  effectiveness 
of  any  such  activities,  whether  or  not  as- 
sisted under  this  section. 

( 3 )  Fmancial  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  the  Commissioner.  AppUcatlons 
under  this  subsecUon  shall  be  subnutted  at 
such  time.  In  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  aa  the  Commissioner  shall 
preacrlt>e  by  regulation  and  shall  be  approved 
only  if  It— 

(A)  provides  that  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  will  be  administered  by. 
or  under  tbe  supervision  of.  the  applicant; 

(B)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  tbe  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

(C)  sets  forth  such  poUcles  and  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  actlvmes  Intended  to  be  carried  out 
under  tbe  application. 

(c)(1)  There  Is  hereby  establlsbd  an  Ad- 
vlaory  Council  <mi  Environmental  Quality 
Education  consisting  of  twenty-one  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Secretary 
shaU  appoint  one  member  as  Chairman.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  persons  appointed 
from  the  public  and  private  sector  with  due 
regard  to  their  fitness,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience in  matters  of.  but  not  limited  to, 
academic,  sdenaflc.  medical,  legal,  resource 
conservation  snd  production,  urban  and  re- 
gional planning,  and  Information  media  sc- 
tlvltles  as  they  relate  to  our  sode^  snd  af- 
fect our  environment,  and  ahall  give  due 
consideration  to  geographical  representation 
in  the  appointment  of  such  memt>ers. 

(3)  The  Council  shall — 


(A)  advise  tbe  Commissioner  and  the  Office 
concerning  the  administration  of,  prepa- 
ration of  general  regulaUons  for,  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  sasisted  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  make  reoommendaUons  to  tbe  Office 
with  respect  to  the  aUocatlon  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
among  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  paragraph 
{3>  of  subsection  <b)  and  tbe  criteria  to  be 
used  in  approving  applications,  which  cri- 
teria shall  insure  an  appropriate  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  approved  programs  and 
projects  throughout  the  Nation; 

(C)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications, and  their  dlqMCltlon:  and 

(O)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  disseminate 
the  results  thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  te.OOO.OOO  for  tbe 
fiacal  year  ending  June  SO.  1973.  and  VIO.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1974. 
TxcuNtCAL  asaisTaitcs 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  with  relevant  JurlsdlcUon. 
shall,  upon  request,  render  technical  sa&lst- 
ance  to  local  educational  agencies.  pubUc 
and  private  organizations,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  agencies  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  pUy  a  role  In 
preserving  and  enhancing  environmental 
quality  and  maintaining  ecological  balance. 
The  technical  assistance  shaU  be  designed  to 
enable  tbe  recipient  agency  to  carry  on  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality  and  ecological  balance- 
Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  tbe  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  estebllsh  educauoo  pro- 
grams to  encourage  understanding  of  poli- 
cies, and  support  of  actlvitlea.  designed  to 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky  if 
he  intends  to  take  time,  either  under  this 
reservation  or  otherwise,  to  explain  this 
rather  lengthy  statement  of  policy  of  the 
Congress  on  the  part  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
explain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
struck  all  of  the  language  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituted  a  new  text.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  minor  technical  and  stylistic 
differences,  the  substantive  differences 
between  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House -passed  bill,  together  with  the 
resolution  of  those  differences  by  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  amendment  vested 
primary  administrative  control  of  the 
grant  program  in  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  under  the  Commis- 
sioner, requiring  that  the  post  be  at  the 
grade  QS-IV.  The  House-passed  bill 
placed  administrative  control  of  the 
program  in  the  Secretary.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  place  administration 
of  the  program  in  the  U-S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Education,  the  head  of  which  could  not 
be  a  grade  above  GS-17. 

Second.  The  House-passed  bill  required 
non-Federal     m.Lt^h<ng     The    Senate 
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amendment  did  not.  The  proposed 
amendment  restores  the  matching  fea- 
ture contained  In  the  Hoiue-passed  bill. 

Third.  The  House-passed  bdl  author- 
ized a  small  grant  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  retain  this  feature 
of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Fourth.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
have  started  the  program  In  fiscal  year 
1971  «^tb  a  $5  million  authorization 
which  increased  to  (IS  million  for  fiscal 
year  1913  and  *2S  million  for  1973.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  au- 
thorization for  aacal  year  1971.  and  au- 
thorized t6  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
}10  million  for  Qscal  year  1973  and  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  adopt  the  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Fifth.  The  House-passed  bill  author- 
ized training  programs  not  only  for 
teachers  and  other  education  related  per- 
sonnel but  also  community,  labor,  in- 
dustrial, and  business  leaders  and  em- 
ployees and  government  employees  at 
Slate,  Federal,  and  local  levels.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  limited  training  pro- 
grams to  education  personnel.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  adopt  sub- 
stantively features  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Sixth,  l^e  House-passed  bill  would 
have  authorized  grants  and  contracts  for 
community  education  programs  on  en- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  materials  suitable  for 
use  by  mass  media  in  dealing  with  en- 
vironment and  ecology.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  neither  of  these 
features.  The  proposed  amendment  in- 
cludes these  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

Seventh.  Both  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  made  provi- 
sion for  an  Advisory  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education.  The  House  bill 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment  required 
that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  ecologists  and  three  students. 
This  language  is  retained  in  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Eighth.  The  House-passed  bill  limited 
supporting  environmental  education  pro- 
grams to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  The  Senate  amendment  broadened 
it  to  include  such  education  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  proposed 
amendment  retains  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  w*TT.  Ur.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  If  the  pro- 
posed House  amendment,  in  Ueu  of  con- 
curring with  the  amendments  of  the 
other  txxly.  does  vest  control  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  keep  Its  Director 
at  a  aS-17  level. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
further  It  this  recommendation  and  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
members  on  the  minority  side.  There  has 
been  no  objection  from  the  minority.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  take  it  up 
with  the  leadership,  but  the  leadership 
on  our  side  and  on  the  minority  side  are 


well  aware  of  this  action,  and  there  Is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geatleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wlsti  merely  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  several  changes  now  proposed 
In  the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  essential  purpose  of  this  bill  remains 
unchanged:  namely,  to  make  environ- 
mental education  a  basic  element  of  the 
curriculum  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  In  adult  community 
education  programs. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  an  Important 
provision  recommended  by  the  Audubon 
Society  providing  for  the  plunnlng  of 
outdoor  ecological  study  centers. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  the  administration  has  stated, 
through  a  letter  from  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, to  me  that — 

W«  an  U>  ucord  wltu  Utm  bUlM  objectlvu 
&ad  do  not  oppoa«  lt4  ensctmant. 

Ttils  relates  both  to  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  bill  and  to  the  compromise 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pis- 
Ki]<s) .  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latior,  has 
Just  described  the  differences  between 
the  Senate  amendment  to  HM.  18260  and 
the  modification  of  that  amendment  now 
proposed  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  together  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York,  Messrs.  Schickk 
and  OcDKM  Rus,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hanseh).  all  of  whom,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  0«yloiiii 
NiLson,  are  due  many  thanks  for  their 
contributions  to  this  significant  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  make  this  observa- 
tion. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  proposed  modifi- 
cation and  the  original  bill  which  passed 
this  Bouse  by  a  vote  of  289  to  28  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1970.  Indeed.  I  am  quite  pleased 
that  in  discussions  between  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  this  measure  that 
much  of  the  original  House  bill  was  re- 
tained. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  incorporated 
the  House  provision  allowing  small 
grants  to  be  given  to  citizens'  groups, 
volunteer  organizations  working  In  the 
environmental  field,  and  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  inno- 
vative programs  of  enviromnental  edu- 
cation. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  originally  passed,  I  said: 

Th*  blU,  u  pranoUy  written,  olTatB  Qm 
opportunl^  for  a  vulaty  at  Doa-«stabUJh- 
ment  progrmms  wbloh  will  Dot  suffer  from 
the  iDCTltable  rastrictlons  found  In  formal 
educational  InBtltutloaa. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  small 
grants  program  offers  exdtmg  possiblll- 


tles  for  new  approaches  to  enviroDinen- 
tal  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  I  want  to  make  clear.  The  Senate 
bill,  as  originally  passed,  established  an 
OlBce  of  Envirotunental  Education  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education  to  be  headed 
by  a  Director  at  the  GS-17  level.  For  a 
numt>er  of  reasons,  the  administration 
raised  objections  to  this  provision  and 
the  House  responded  by  lowering  the  case 
of  the  letters  describing  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education  and  by  Inserting 
language  which  provided  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  was  to  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  "not  to  exceed  that  of  a 
08-17." 

It  should  be  noted  by  ofBcials  at  the 
Office  of  Education  that  the  action  by 
the  House  in  making  the  changes  I  have 
just  descritKd  does  not  Indicate  that  the 
House  would  tolerate  burying  the  new  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Education  within 
one  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Office 
of  Education  where  it  wlU  receive  tittle 
focus.  It  is  the  de&r  Intention  of  the 
House  that  activities  in  environmental 
education  be  coordinated  chiefly  under 
the  control  of  the  new  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  and  that  the  Office 
have  a  prominence  within  the  Office  of 
Education  which  will  insure  that  It  has 
the  authority  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  act. 

I  make  this  point  only  to  assure  the 
Office  of  Education  that  in  the  future 
review  of  this  program,  Congress  will 
exercise  diligence  to  make  very  certain 
that  the  Office  of  Environmental  Educa- 
tion will  not  become  merely  a  powerless 
group  located  within  the  sprawling  Office 
of  Education  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  environ- 
mental education  bill  we  are  passing  to- 
day is  an  historic  measure  for  all  con- 
cerned with  meeting  the  challenges  to  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  that  It 
can  set  the  pace  for  new  directions  In 
American  education.  Its  ultimate  benefit, 
however,  will  depend  upon  how  effec- 
tively It  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  take  a  mo- 
ment to  summarize  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act.  This  legislation  would  provide  up 
to  $4S  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for:  developing  materials  for  teaching 
environmental  studies;  preservlce  and 
inservlce  training  programs  for  teachers, 
other  educational  personnel,  community, 
business,  labor,  and  industrial  leaders, 
azid  government  employees  at  all  lev^ 
of  goTemment:  support  of  programs  in 
environmental  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  .school  levels:  adult 
and  community  education  programs: 
preparation  and  distribution  of  materials 
on  the  envlToimient  and  ecology  for  use 
by  the  mass  media:  and  the  planning  of 
outdoor  ecological  study  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  are  now  In 
the  midst  of  a  severe  environmental 
crisis  in  this  country,  our  educational 
system  Is  poorly  equipped  to  teach  about 
the  fundamentals  of  man's  relationship 
to  his  nattiral  and  manmade  environ- 
ment. We  want  future  generations  to  be 
aUe  to  prevent  the  ecological  problems 
caused  by  smog,  water  pollution,  and  the 
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otber  contaminants  now  poisoning  our 
atmosphere. 

We  have  already  waited  too  long. 

The  bin  we  pass  today  makes  provision 
for  what  one  witness  called  education  for 
survival.  As  the  committee  report  noted: 

EaTironmental  education  1a  not  simply 
another  zuune  for  conservation  education;  It 
IS  much  more.  Environmental  educstton  Is 
an  umbrella  term  which  may  Include  ap- 
proachM  and  materials  from  the  natural 
sciencefi.  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties coordinated  Into  a  total  view  ot  man's 
relattonsblp  with  his  summndlngs. 

X  believe  that  the  new  authority  created 
by  tbifi  bUl.  if  utilized  seriously  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  can  determine 
whetiher  we  are  going  to  have  a  citizenry 
Informed  and  educated  about  the  whole 
spectrum  of  Issues  that  we  have  come  to 
call  enviromnental  and  can  have  a  pro* 
found  effect  on  our  basic  attitudes  toward 
the  environment  and  man's  place  In  It. 
MOTTow  orrsaKD  bt  m,  rtjuana 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Mr.  PruKiKS  moves  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  vrlth  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lo'wer 

'Tn  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  Insert  the  following: 

"  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Education  Act". 

"  'WrATXUEHT    or    RKDIMca    AND    PumPOSE 

"  'Sec  a.  (a>  The  Oonffress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
qualltv  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
Its  ecological  balance  poses  a  «erlous  threat 
to  the  strenfrth  and  vltslltv  of  the  people  of 
The  Nation  and  Is  In  part  due  to  poor  under- 
&tand)ne  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
the  neod  for  ecological  balance;  that  present- 
ly there  do  not  exist  adequate  resources  for 
educating  and  InforTnlng  cltlsens  in  these 
areas,  and  that  concerted  efforts  In  educat- 
ing cltlzenp  about  environmental  quality  and 
eo61o«rical   balance    are    therefore   necessary. 

*■  'Cb)  It  iB  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  ot  new 
and  improved  curricula  to  encourage  under- 
ttandimr  of  pc4lclee.  and  support  of  aottvl- 
tles  designed  to  enhance  enviroomental 
Quality  and  maintain  ecolovloal  balac^;  to 
deroonetrate  the  use  of  such  currlcuia  In 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  thereof:  to  provide  support 
for  the  Initiation  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
prams  In  environmental  education  at  the 
elementarv  and  aecoodary  levels;  to  die— m- 
inate  eurrtcular  materials  and  other  tnfor- 
matlon  tor  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, public  service  personnel,  and  com- 
munity, labor,  and  industrial  and  business 
leaders  and  emploveee.  and  goremroent  em- 
ployees at  State.  Federal,  and  local  levels: 
to  provide  for  the  planning  of  outdoor  eco- 
logical study  centers;  to  provide  for  com- 
munity education  programs  on  preserving 
and  enhancing  environmental  quality  and 
matnC!ilning  ecologica]  balance;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
material  ^laasa  media  tn  dealing  wttb  the 
envtronmera^  and  ecology. 

"  *nmxoN>ffXifTU.  opcsttoh 

"  •Bac  3.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  estabUshad,  with- 
in tlu  Ofltoe  of  Education,  an  offloe  of  en- 
vironmental education  (referred  to  In  this 
■ectton  aa  the  "office")  which,  under  the  su- 
POT«Woa  of  the  Commissioner,  through  reg- 
ulattOQS  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  shaD 
be  rceponslble  for  (A)  the  administration  c€ 
the  program  authorised  by  subsection    (b) 


and  <B)  Uie  ooordlnaiton  of  actlvltlaa  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Education  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental education.  The  offloe  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  prescribed 
for  grade  G8~1T  In  section  5S32  of  title  6, 
Unltwl  Btataa  Code. 

•"  (3 )  ^or  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "envtronmental  education**  means  the 
educatlona]  process  dealing  with  man's  rela- 
tionship with  his  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of  pop- 
ulation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and 
depletion,  conservation,  transportation,  tech- 
nology, and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  the 
total  human  environment. 

•"{b)(l)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with.  Institutions  of  higher  educatlos. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  re- 
gional educational  research  organlaatlona, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  Institutions  (indudtng  U- 
brarles  and  museums)  to  supoort  research, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  designed  to 
educate  the  public  an  tlie  problems  of  envl- 
romnentat  quality  and  ecological  balance, 
except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than 
to  a  nonprofit  agency,  organisation,  or  Insti- 
tution. 

** '  (3)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  tfals  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  activities  a»^ 

"•(A)  the  development  of  curricula  (In- 
cluding Interdisciplinary  curricula)  In  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  envlron- 
mental  quality  and  ecological  balance: 

"'(B)  dissemination  of  Information  relat- 
ing to  s\ich  curricula  and  to  environmental 
education,  generally; 

"'(C)  In  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencle«.  for  the  support  of 
environmental  education  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  levels; 

"*(D)  pTBservioe  and  Inservlce  training 
programs  and  projects  (Including  fellowship 
proirram*.  Institutes,  workshops.  symDOSl- 
ums.  and  seminars)  for  educational  person- 
nel to  prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  mat- 
ter areas  aanoclated  with  environmental 
quality  and  ecology,  and  for  public  aervtoe 
personnel,  government  employees,  and  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Industrial  leaden  and  em- 
ployees: 

"'(B)  planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers; 

"'(F)  community  education  programs  on 
environmental  quality,  tncliidlng  special  pro- 
grams for  adults;  and 

"*(0)  preparation  and  distribution  of 
materials  suitable  for  use  by  the  mass  media 
In  dealing  with  the  environment  and  ecology. 
In  addition  to  tiie  activities  specified  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph.,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  eSectlvenesa  of 
any  such  activities,  whether  or  cot  assisted 
under  this  section. 

"'(9)  (A)  financial  assistance  under  this 
tubsectlon  may  be  made  available  only  upon 
sppllcAtton  to  the  Commissioner.  Applloa- 
tlooB  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and  shall  be 
approved  only  If  It — 

"  •{!)  provides  that  the  activities  and  eerv- 
ices  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supendston 
of,  the  applicant: 

'"  ( 11 )  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purpoaae  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  the  purpoaea  of 
this  section: 

"'(111)  sets  forth  such  poUoles  and  pro- 
cedures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluatloa 
of  the  BcUvitles  Intended  to  be  oarrled  out 
under  the  application; 


*"(IT)  Mts  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  nude  avail- 
able  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  yeir  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  m  the  absence  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds,  be  made  avauable  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  purposes  described  In  section 
3,  and   in   no   case  supplant   such   funds. 

"'(v)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funds  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  ^lnds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title:  and 

*"(vii  provides  for  making  an  annun,!  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Informstion;  as  the 
CommLuloner  may  reasonably  require  end 
for  keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording 
auch  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessarv  to  assure  the  correctnaES 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"  '(Bt  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  anproved  bv  the  Commissioner 
only  If  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"'(C)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  mav  otherwlFe  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  reeulatlon.  be  sub- 
ject to  aporoval  In  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

"  *(4)  Federpil  assistance  to  anv  program  or 
prolert  under  this  section,  other  than  those 
invotrlnff  cuirtculum  develooraent.  dissemi- 
nation of  currlcular  materials,  and  evalua- 
tion. Shan  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  t>>« 
cost  of  such  program  for  the  first  fiscal  vear 
of  Its  operation,  tocludins-  costs  of  admin- 
istration, unle^  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines. Dursuant  to  reeulatlona  adooted  snd 
promulgated  bv  the  Secretsrv  establishing 
oblectlve  criteria  for  such  detwrmlnaMotis, 
thnt  asaistxnre  In  excess  of  sach  oereeDtaoes 
Is  recolred  In  furtherance  of  the  pumoses 
of  thiB  ."er+lon.  The  Federal  share  for  the 
second  vear  shall  not  exceed  BO  o^r  cenmm. 
and  for  the  third  vesr  40  per  centum.  Non- 
Federal  ooDtrtbutlons  mav  be  In  eush  or  kind, 
falrlv  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  eouloment.  and  aervlcei. 

"'(c)(1)  There  Is  herebv  estahUshed  an 
Advlsorv  Oouncfl  oo  Fnvlronmental  Bduc*- 
tlon  con.<<lntlng  of  twentv-one  members  ao- 
Dolnted  bv  the  Secretarv  The  Secr**arv  «hill 
aooolnt  one  member  aa  Chairman.  TTie  C-oun- 
cll  shall  conM«t  of  nereons  aoordnted  from 
the  public  and  orlvate  "lectoT  witb  due  rea^rd 
to  their  fltnesE-  knowledge  and  exoerlenre  In 
masters  of.  but  not  limited  to.  academic, 
sctenttflc,  medical,  legal,  resource  conserva- 
tion and  croductlon.  urban  and  regional 
nlannlng.  and  Information  media  activities  as 
thev  relate  to  our  socl-tv  and  affect  our  en- 
vironment, and  shall  give  due  conslderaflon 
to  geooraohlcal  reuresentaMon  In  the  ao- 
polntment  of  mch  member?:  Pr^ovid^A.  how- 
ever. That  fhe  Committee  shall  eonst'tt  of  not 
less  than  three  ecologists  and  three  students. 

"  '  (2)  The  Oonncn  shall — 
"'(A)  advise  the  Oommlwloner  and  the 
ofllce  concerning  the  sdm!nl=tT«*Ion  of.  orep- 
aratton  of  general  regulations  for.  and  op- 
ieratlon  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
section: 

"'(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  of- 
fice with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
apnroprlated  punniant  to  But»ectlon  (d) 
among  the  pumoees  set  forth  In  Dsragraph 
Ol  of  subsection  (b)  and  the  criteria  to  be 
used  In  approving  applications,  which  criteria 
shall  Insure  an  aopropriate  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  anoroved  programs  and  projects 
tliroughout  the  Nation; 

"•fC>  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ^>- 
pUcatlons  and  their  disposition;  and 

"'(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof. 
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••  'Sk:  ♦-  The  S«c«tarj  of  Health.  Educa- 
llon,  and  W.Uare.  In  cooperation  w"^  toe 
h°^s  of  other  agencies  with  «l»vant  Juris- 
diction, .hall,  inaofar  as  practicable  "Pon  t^ 
ouest  render  technical  assistance  to  local 
2du»tlon"  agencies,  public  and  P"v«e  non- 
pront  organizations,  instltutlo^i  ot  higher 
Education  aeencles  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
:^"  golemments  and  other  "^'hcles  deemed 
;7the  secretary  to  play  a  role  '"  P;"""^* 
aid  enhancing  ""'^'"9'T'i,'*''^^^^ Jt^. 
maintaining  «'"°l!'«L'»'"'«;^^„',^Me 
meal  assistance  shall  be  designed  "  "»"« 
.h.  reclDlent  agency  to  carry  on  educatioii 
pr^gj^-hlc^  related  to  environmental 
qu^lty  and  ecological  balance. 

•■  '9MAIJ.    OaANTS 

■•■SIC  B  (ai  tn  addition  to  the  granU 
.utho"«5  inder  section  =^"  ^"".hSi 
sloner  from  the  sums  appropriated,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  ■"»"  ,f«°"  '"  '""J 
not  to  exceed  IIO.OOO  annuaU,  '°  ""nP""'. 
orMnUatloM  auoh  as  cltlBBM'  groupa.  »ol- 
uXrtr^lMtlons  working  In  the  env.ro.i- 
mental  S^.  and  other  public  "-f  P"'«' 
nonprofit  agencies.  l°^""«'°°;;  °' ""^^ml 
uoni  for  conducting  courses,  workshops  sem 
inars  ssmpoalums.  Institutes,  and  confer- 
n";  S^lally  for  adults  and  community 
groups  1  other  than  the  group  'undedl^ 
^■-  .(b)  priority  .hall  be  given  to  thoaepro- 
po«ils  demonstrating  InnovaUve  approaches 
to  environmental  education.  _„„„  ,^, 

■  -ic,  Ftor  the  purpc«s  of  tola  section  the 
commissioner  shall  require  '"dence  that  the 
mi..«ted  org«.to,tlon  or  g™"P,f »"  ^'^ 
been  In  ellstence  one  year  prior  to  toe  sufr- 
iSlon  of  a  proposal  for  Federal  '""<»» '"J 
^  It  ^hall   stXmlt  an   annual   report   on 

Veder&l   funds  expended-  

"'wPropoejr  submitted  by  organla- 
Uona  and  gro^^pTunder  this  x^"""  ■^»  !^ 
!S5ted  to  toe  essential  '»'°'™"'°'' "S"!"^ 
to  evaluate  them,  unless  the  organlatlon  or 
^up   Shall   volunteer   additional   Informa- 

tlon. 

"  'AMUN  israATtot* 

••  -Sac    e    In  administering  toe  provlalons 
of  tols  Act.  toe  commissioner  IS  authorl^ 
to  utUlze  the  iservlces  and  faclUtlM  of  any 
agency  ot  the  l^eral  Oovernment  and  of 
My  otoer  pubUc  or  private  agency  or  In- 
SLtlon    m    accortlance    wlto    •PP"PL'»" 
agreements,  and  to   pay   for   "J":^, i^"* 
eltoer  In  advance  or  by  -ay  "l  "'^^"J!- 
ment.  as  ma,  be  agreed  upon.  Th«  ComnUs- 
sloner  shall  publUh  «'"'"»"';  »'"'"'"  1^ 
serlptlon  ot  projects  ■■"PP"'^,,"''^"^ '?" 
Act  and  shall  distribute  such  list  ^^^^'• 
scnptlon  to  interested  educational  Instltu- 
tloils.  dtlMns'  groups,  conservation  organbra- 
Oona   and  other  organisations  and  Individ- 
uala  involved  In  enhancing   "'«,'°°'f «■''' 
qualltT  and  maintaining  ecological  balance. 
"  'axTTHoanu-noN 
••  ■Sac  7  There  U  authorteed  to  be  appro- 
priated »S,000.000  tor  the  ax»l  ?«"  "'°*'°« 
June  30.  1971.  MS.OOO.OOO  'or  toe  flscal  y«r 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  WSWl^OOO  for  the 
fl«al  year  MMllng  June  30.  1973.  for  carrying 
out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act.'  ..„  ^i-,  „ 

■Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read;  An  Act  to 
autoonae  toa  Dnlted  States  CommUaloner 
ot  Education  to  establish  education  programs 
w  encourage  understanding  of  policies  and 
^p^^actlvltl...  deslgn«»  to  enhance 
envliMimantal  quaUty  and  maintain  ecologi- 
cal balance.' " 

Mr  PERKINS  (during  the  rt»dlng). 
Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Jurther  reading  of  the  motion  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
tbeRacoKD. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ' 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  motion  Just  agreed  to.  .,  „  ,„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  PER  DIEM  ALLOW  AJ^CE 
ral^  OF  SUBSISTENCE  FOR 
SeMBERS  of  AMERICAN  BATTIJE 
iSoNUMENTS  COMMISSION  WHEN 
IN  A  TRAVEL  STATUS 


Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  o"*?'  *  «'S''%7'?i'? 
the  Speakers  desk  the  bUl  iHJl.  18731) 
to  increase  from  $20  to  $40  per  day  the 
per  diem  aUowance  authoriaed  in  lieu  ot 
subsistence  for  members  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  when  in 
a  travel  sWtus,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  Clerk  t«ad  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "by  de- 
leting toerefrom  •»20'  and  Inserting  In  Meu 
thereof  ■»«■."  and  Insert  "to  read  as  follows^ 
"•The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  except 
that  (11  their  actual  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  work  ot  the  Commission.  (2)  when 
in  a  travel  status  ouulde  the  continental 
Onlted  States,  a  per  diem  ot  MO  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  and  131  when  In  a  travel  status 
within  the  continental  Dnlted  States  a  per 
diem  at  the  same  rate  authorued  to  l>e  paid 
under  section  S703(c)|l)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  mav  be  paid  to  them  from  any 
funds  appropriated  tor  the  purposes  ot  this 
Act.  or  acquired  by  otoer  means  hereinafter 
authorlred  ' 

Amend  the  tlUe  so  as  to  r««dt  An  Act 
to  revise  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized 
tor  members  ot  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commlsalon  when  In  a  travel  status. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  do  request  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  to  make  a  brief  exirianatton 
for  the  RECoaD  at  this  point. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  H.R.  18731.  as  passed  by  the 
House  authorized  a  per  diem  for  mem- 
bers of  the  American  BatUe  Monuments 
Commission  of  $40  a  day.  The  Senate 
has  amended  the  bUl  to  retain  this  figure 
but  has  provided  that  for  travel  within 
the  United  Stales,  the  rate  shaU  be  $25 
and  when  overseas  $40.  ,    „      ^ 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectloii. 
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The  Senate    amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  ^  ,  ,A  ™  <h> 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

RELATING     TO     STATEMENTS     BY 
^^ETERANS  OF  INABILITY  TO  P AT 
COSTS    OF    CARE    IN    VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITALS 
Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Uke  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (HJl.  693) 
to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the  United  SUt^ 
Code  to  provide  that  veterans  who  are 
72  years  of  age  or  older  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  ana 
consider  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 
The  CTerk   read  the  Senate  amend- 
menU  to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
House  amendment  to  toe  Senate  amendment 
No  2  InaertthefoUowlng: 

On  page  2  ot  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments; strike  out  Unes  1  and  2.  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

On  page  2  of  toe  House  engrossed  bUl.  M- 
glnnlng  with  the  word  'served'  In  Une  33, 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  1«  on  page  3. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "U 
sixty-five  yeare  of  age  or  older." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
again  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  offer  a  brief  explanation,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 

that  purpose.  

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  passed  H  Jl.  693  on  June 
2,  1969.  it  provided; 

First  That  a  veteran  who  is  72  years 
of  age  or  older  will  no  longer  be  required 
to  sign  a  statement  of  inabiUty  to  defray 
necessary  hospital  or  domlcUiary  ex- 
penses to  gain  admission  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  for  treatment  of  a 
non-service-coiuiectad  disability. 

Second.  Authorize  furnishing  of  out^- 
paUent  care  and  such  other  medical 
services  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
any  veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of  pension 
or  compensation  based  on  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son, or  who  Is  permanently  housebouiid. 
Third  Permit  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
traOon  to  furnish  drugs  and  medication 
to  veterans  who  are  receiving  the  house- 
bound rate  of  compensation  or  pension. 
Exiting  law  permits  furnishing  of  drugs 
and  medication  to  those  In  receipt  of  the 
aid  and  attendance  rate. 

Fourth.  Extend  eligibility  for  medical 
care  for  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities to  veterans  who  served  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  during  the  period  beglniung 
May  9.  1918.  and  ending  April  8.  1817. 

The  Senate,  In  passing  the  bffl  on 
October  21,  196fl,  amended  the  proposal 
by  writing  into  the  bUl  what  is  alre^Jy 
VA  poUcy:  namely,  that  receipt  of  pen- 
sion from  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstnUoo 


shall  constitute  sufllcient  evidence  of  In- 
ability to  pay  as  to  permit  the  veteran  to 
be  admitted  without  making  any  state- 
ment regarding  his  ability  to  pay  the  cost 
of  hospitalization  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regulation  today  assumes  that 
any  person  who  is  drawing  pension  is 
In  need  of  hospital  care  and  eligible  for 
such  Insofar  as  economic  factors  are 
Involved. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  removed 
the  proposed  eligibility  of  Mexican 
border  veterans  for  medical  care. 

On  May  4,  1970,  the  House  accepted 
the  Senate  amendments  which  restored 
the  bill  by  providing  that  every  applicant 
who  is  72  years  of  age  or  older  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  sign  any  statement 
of  inability  to  pay  for  hospitalization 
when  he  applies  for  admission  to  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital.  The 
House  also  provided  on  that  date  res- 
toration of  the  medical  care  feature  for 
Mexican  border  veterans  which  had  been 
stricken  by  the  Senate  action. 

On  October  12,  1970,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  amended  House  bill 
but  refused  to  go  along  with  medical 
care  for  veterans  who  served  on  tbe 
Mexican  border  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  World  War  I.  The  Sen- 
ate did,  however,  propose  language 
which.  In  effect,  says  that  anyone  who  Is 
age  85  or  over  may  receive  care  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  with- 
out the  necessity  of  signing  a  statement 
of  inability  to  defray  necessary  hospital 
or  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
border  veterans  but  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  I  urge  the  acceptance  ot 
the  Senate  action  so  that  this  measure 
can  be  submitted  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Ti^AGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  amendment  or  the 
amendment  to  be  ottered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  give 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  inability  to 
pay  for  certain  Veterans'  Administration 
care  for  all  veterans  65  years  or  over  Just 
by  virtue  of  attaining  that  year  of  age? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  lieu  of  the  House-passed 
version,  setting  It  at  72  years  of  age? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
consider  that  this  is  of  considerable  Im- 
port as  far  as  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  not.  There 
is  very  little  change  in  cost. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  rtse  In 
support  ot  the  gentleman's  motion  to  ac- 


cept tbe  Senate  amendments  to  HJl. 
693. 

HJi.  693.  as  it  initially  passed  the 
House,  contained  provisions  that  elim- 
inated the  so-called  pauper's  oath  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  age  72  years  or  older 
seeking  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hcspital  for  treatment  of  a 
nonservice  connected  condition.  The 
other  body  proceeded  to  amend  the  bill 
by  eliminating  the  pauper's  oath  only  in 
the  case  of  those  veterans  who  were  en- 
titled to  pension  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  this  limitation  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  House.  Now.  after  fur- 
ther consideration  the  bill  has  been 
amended  in  a  form  tliat  is  acceptable  to 
both  Iwdies.  By  supporting  the  gentle- 
man's motion,  we  will  have  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  that  eliminates  the  so- 
called  pauper's  oath  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older 
or  any  younger  veteran  if  he  is  In  receipt 
of  monthly  pension  benefits. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  it  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  patently  ridiculous  to  permit  any 
citizen  to  enter  the  hospital  of  his  choice 
if  he  is  eligible  for  medicare  benefits  with 
no  questions  asked  about  his  Income. 
Yet.  an  older  veteran,  in  seeking  admis- 
sion to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital for  treatment  of  conditions  unre- 
lated to  his  military  service,  must  dis- 
close his  Intimate  financial  details  and 
certify  that  he  is  unable  to  afford  the 
costs  of  hospitalization.  The  older  veter- 
ans of  this  Nation  deser\'e  better  consid- 
eration and  this  bill  will  afford  It.  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

MOTTON    OrmCD   BY   MB.    TtAGUE   OP  TBXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TxACtra  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Botise 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  and  concur  toereln. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION   omaXD    BV    MB.   TXACtJB   or   TEXAa 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Tbacux  of  Texas  moves  to  conctir  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  motion  vras  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Jitr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  <HJl.  16710)  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  time  limita- 
tions on  t}ie  use  of  entitlement  of  loan 
benefits,  to  authorize  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loans  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes,  to  authorize  direct  loans  for  cer- 
tain disabled  Teterans.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  tbe  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  ttUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUowi: 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert; 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Vet- 
erans' Housing  Act  or  1070**. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Section  1803(b)  of  title  S8. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1803  ot  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  toerebt  the  toUovflng ; 

"(Bill)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  H  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran.  It  made  tor  any  ot 
the  purposes,  and  In  compliance  with  toe 
provisions,  speclfled  In  this  chapter  Is  auto- 
,  matlcally  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  In 
an  amount  not  more  than  00  pereentum  of 
the  loan  It  the  loan  Is  made  tor  any  of  tbe 
purposes  speclfled  tn  section  1810  ot  thla 
title  and  not  more  than  SO  per  centum  at 
the  loan  It  the  loan  Is  tor  any  of  toe  pur- 
poses speclfled  In  section  1812.  1613.  or  1814 
of  thla  title. 

"l3)  Any  unused  entitlement  of  World 
War  n  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  which 
expired  under  provisions  of  law  In  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  ot  toe  Veter- 
ans' Housing  Act  of  1970  Is  hereby  reetored 
nnd  shall  not  expire  until  used." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  ot  such  section  1803 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1810  and  1811" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1810.  1861,  and 
1819". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  aectlon  1804  of  such 
title  IB  amended  by  stHUng  out  'The" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to 
notice  and  opportunity  tor  a  hearing, 
the":  and  subaectlon  (d)  ot  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  ont  "Whenever"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  toereot  "Subject  to  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearing,   wherever". 

(el  Section  181B  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d>.  and  (e) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  toereot  the  follovrlng; 

"(c>  Notwithstanding  the  exception  In 
subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  entitlement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  eligibility  for  any  o<  the  purposee 
speclfled  In  sections  1813  and  1816.  and 
business  loans  under  section  1814  of  this 
title.  It  {!)  the  veteran  previously  derived 
entitlement  to  the  benefits  ot  this  t^apter 
baaed  on  servloe  during  World  War  H  or  the 
Korean  cooffict,  and  (3)  he  has  not  used 
any  ot  hJs  entitlement  derived  trom  such 
service. 

"(d)  Any  entitlement  to  the  beneflta  ot 
this  section  which  had  not  expired  as  ot  toe 
dale  of  enactment  ot  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  and  any  entitlement  to  slicb 
beneflta  accruing  after  such  date  shall  not 
expire  until  used." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  1610  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  toe  tolliTwlng  new  clause  aftar 
clauae  (4)  ot  subsection  (a)  ; 

"(5)  To  refljoance  an  existing  mortgage 
loan  which  is  secured  of  record  on  a  dwelling 
or  farm  residence  owned  and  occupied  by  him 
as  his  home.  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall 
preclude  a  veteran  from  paying  to  a  lender 
any  discount  required  by  such  lender  In 
connection  wlto  such  refinancing.-;  and 

(2|  adding  at  the  end  ot  that  section  toe 
fallowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notolng  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  toe  guaranty  of  a  loan 
to  an  ellglbls  veteran  to  purchase  a  one- 
family  realdentlal  unit  to  be  owned  and 
occupied  by  him  as  a  home  In  a  condomln- 
"lum  housing  development  or  project  as  to 
which  the  Secretary  ot  Housing  and  Urljan 
Development  has  laaued.  under  section  334 
ot  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended 
( 12  U.S.C.  ITlfiy) .  evidence  of  Insurance  on 
at  least  one  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one- 
tamlly  unit.  Tbe  AdsUnlstrator  shall  guar- 
antee loana  to  veterana  on  such  realdentlal 
units  when  su^  loans  meet  tooae  require- 
ments ot  tfaJa  chapter  which  be  sliall.  by 
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ragiilMlon.   dettnnlM   to   b«   ■ppllcabw   to 

sufli  loan*."  . 

Sm:.  4.  Section  1611  of  Utle  88.  ITnltad 
StAtea  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  itrttlng  out  'ISIO"  In  (ubaectlonl 
(el  end  (b)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof: 
•1810  or  181»"; 

12)  by  etrUElng  out  the  eeoond  eentenoe  oi 
subaectlon  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "He  shall,  with  leipect  to  any 
Bucb  ai«a.  make,  or  enter  Into  oommltmenta 
to  make,  to  any  veteran  eligible  under  thla 
Utle  a  loan  for  any  or  all  of  the  purposee 
de«ilbed  In  eeetlon  1810(a)  or  1818  of  thla 
Utle."; 

(9)    by  itnklnf  out  "1810  of  thU  title 
m  eubaectlone  (c)(1)  and  (g)  and  Uuertlng 
m  Ueu  thereof  "1810  or  1818  of  thla  title. 
aa  approprtat*"; 

(«)  by  atrlkln«  out  The"  In  auheectlon 
(dxa)    and  Uuertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "(*) 


a  commitment  to  make  the  Teteian  a  loan 
for  the  purchaao  of  aucb  dwelling.  With  re- 
spect to  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  veteran 
under  thla  auheectlon.  the  Administrator  may 
make  advancee  during  the  construction  of 
the  dwelling,  up  to  a  maximum  In  advaneca 
of  (A)  the  cost  of  the  land  plus  (B)  80  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  conatnictlon  In 
place." 

Sic.  ».  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  37  of 
title  S8.  United  State!  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"I  1819.  Loans  to  purchaae  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  lota 
•■Eligibility  for  Loan  Guaranty 

'•(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  veteran  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  chapter  who  has 
maximum  home  loan  guaranty  entitlement 


liquidation  or  reaale  proceeds  accrued  unpaid 
Intereat  to  such  culoff  date  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  establish  and  such  coata  and  ex- 
penses aa  he  determines  to  b«  reasonable  and 
proper. 

"Lean  Ouaianty  Umltatlona 
■•(did)  The  Administrator  shall  aatmbtlab 
a  loan  maximum  for  each  type  of  loan  au- 
thorlaed  by  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
mobile  home,  the  Administrator  may  eatab- 
llsh  a  maximum  loan  amount  baaed  on  the 
manufacturer's  Invoice  cost  to  the  dealer  and 
such  other  cost  factors  aa  the  Administrator 
considers  proper  to  take  Into  account.  In 
the  case  of  a  used  mobile  home,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  a  maximum  loan 
amount  based  on  his  determination  of  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property.  In  the  case 
or  any  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home 
financed  through  the  assistance  of  thla  sec- 
tion and  for  the  necessary  site  preparation, 
the  loan  amount  shall  not  be  Incxvaaad  by 


,_.,., H.  ,.-,».,  .hi.  i.h.nter      available   for  use   shall   be   eligible   for   the  amount  snail  not  oe  incieana  a, 

Except  for  any  loan  msdeund.r  ^^  ^J'Pj!!  mobU.  home  loan  guaranty  heneBt  under  ^^  ^„^^^  ^  „,^  ^  th,  reaKinable  value 
foe  the  purposee  described  In  section  IBIB  ^^  .action.  Use  of  the  mobUe  home  loan  „,  ^^^  ,„,  ^r  site  preparation  or  both,  as 
of  thla  title,  the  :  ^^       guaranty  benefit  shall  preclude  the  use  of  any 

(()  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  ■>">••'=-     home  loan  guaranty  entitlement  under  any 
n    (d)  m     (aa    amended    by    clauaa    (4)      ^^^  section  of  this  chapter  untu  the  mobile 

home  loan  guaranteed  under  thla  section  haa 

been  paid  In  fiill  or  the  security  has  been  dls- 

"  of  to  a  transferee  and  the  Admlnls- 


Uon    (d)(a)     . 

above)  the  following  new  para«raph.        _ 

■■(B)  The  original  principal  amount  of  any 
loan  made  under  thla  section  for  the  PUT- 


loan  made  under  this  section  i or  v^v  py-     ^^  of  to  a  transferee  and  the  Aomime-  ■    ■    •    _ 

pose,  described  In  section  1818  of  »"•«"•      SaWr.  after  determining  that  such  require-      ™1^  ^J  ,  * 
Sail   not   exceed   the   amount  speclfled   by      ^^^^  ^  section    1817   of   thla  title   aa  he      »<"="«  oi  a  m 
the    Administrator   pursuant   to  subaecOon     ^g^frnsintt.  by  regulation,  to  be  applicable 
(dl  of  such  secUon.";  and  hv>t  been  met,  has  releaaed  the  veterans  from 

(«)   by  Btrlklng  out  aubaectlona  (h).  (1).     ,u  farther  liability  to  the  Administrator  with 
and    (])    and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the     j^pect  to  such  loan, 
following:                                  ..„„— ^-,11  ••Lot  and  Site  Preparation 

Ing^-t^'rul^lSru^ S^*S?™^'dJd  "(b,  Bubiect  to  the  limitation  In  subaec 

by  this  section  from  tha  mtntmxim  Und 
Ql»imtng  and  subdivision  requinjmente  pr«- 
Bcrlbiwl  purtuint  to  «ube«ctlon  (a>  of  section 
JB04  of  thla  title,  and  with  respect  to  such 
dwellings  tnay  prescribe  special  mlnlmuBO 
land  planning  and  aubdlrtilon  wqulrements 
which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
houalng  faclUUe-  Vn  the  locality  but  shall 
require  that  such  dwellings  meet  minimum 
requlremenu  of  itructural  soundneaa  and 
general  aecepUblUty.  

"(h  The  AdmlnUtratoT  U  »utnon»«l. 
without  i«fard  to  ib»  prorlalona  oT  ribs^- 
tlona  (a>.  <b),  and  (c>  of  thla  atct\on,  to 
make  or  enter  into  a  commltmMit  to  make 
ft  loan  to  any  veteran  to  ajislBt  the  veteran 
in  acquiring  a  specUIly  adapted  houilng  unit 
autbortMd  under  chapter  21  of  this  Utlt.  If 
the  Teteran  U  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  iwwflU  ot  «uch  chaptar  31.  «!<»*• 
•llKlhl*  for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this 


tlon  (d>  of  this  section,  a  loan  to  purchase  a 
mobile  home  under  thla  section  may  Include 
(or  be  augmented  by  a  separate  loan  for> 
( 1 1  an  amount  to  flnanoe  the  acquisition  of 
a  lot  on  which  to  place  stKh  home,  and  (21 
an  additional  amount  to  pay  expenBea  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  appropriate  prep- 
aration of  such  a  lot.  including,  hut  not 
limited  t-o.  the  installation  of  utUIty  connec- 
tions, aanltATT  faculties  and  paving,  and  the 
constnictlon  of  a  suitable  paid,  provided  a 
first  lien  on  such  lot  Is  obtalnad  for  the 
total  loan  anxiunt. 
"Automatlo  Onarantae  of  Certain  Lews* 
••(c)(1)  Any  loan  made  to  a  veteran  eli- 
gible under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  If 
made  purstiant  to  the  prorlslons  of  this 
chapter,  by  a  lender  of  a  elaas  speclfled  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1803(d)  of  this 
atle.  shall  be  automatically  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrator  If  the  loan  is  for  the  pur- 


of  such  lot  or  site  preparstloa 
determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  maximum  permissible  loftn 
amount  and  the  term  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)   110.000  for  twelve  yean  and  thlrty- 
of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  only,  or 

"(B)  ftlSOOO  (but  not  to  ezoeed  tfi.OOO  for 
lot  acquisition  i  for  fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  oovertng  the 
purchase  of  &  mobile  hooie  and  a  suitable 
lot  on  which  to  place  such  home,  and 
such  additional  amount  as  is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 
the  coBt  of  necessary  site  preparation.  Such 
Itmltatlona  on  the  amount  and  term  of  any 
loan.  howBVBT.  ahall  not  be  deemed  to  pre- 
clude the  Administrator,  under  regulatlona 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  from  oonsentlDg  to 
necessary  advances  for  the  proteotlon  of  the 
security  or  the  holder's  lien,  or  to  a  reason- 
able extension  of  the  term  or  reamortlzatlon 
of  a  loan. 

"Loan  OnaxAKTT  Riquiktuxnts 
"(e)    No  loan  shaU  be  gnaraAteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

■•  { 1 )  the  loan  Is  repayable  In  approximately 
equal  monthly  Installments; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
ralatlonshlp  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  Income  and  expenses,  and  the 
nteran  la  a  satisfactory  credit  risk,  taking 
Into  account  tlxe  purpose  of  this  program  to 
make  available  lower  coct  housing  to  tow  and 
lower  Income  veterans,  especially  those  who 


chapter.  pose  of  purchasing  a  new  mobile  home  or  If 

*•())(!>  If  anv  builder  or  sponsor  proposes  ^^  Xokxi  Is  for  the  purchase  >  '  "  —-*-..- 

to  construct  one  or  more  dwellings  In  a  hous-  laome  and  such  used  mobile .         .  w,.  ,.  j         -..* 

ins  credit  shortage  area,  or  In  any  area  for  a  cunty  for  a  prior  loan  guaranteed  under  this     may  not  have  previously   esUbllshed  credit 


-(tun  If  anv  builder  or  sponsor  proposes     aTloan  Is  for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile     have  been   recently   discharged  or    released 
eoMtruet  one  or  more  dwellings  In  a  hous-     home  and  such  used  mobile  home  Is  the  ee-     from  sctlve  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  who 


veteran  who  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
Malstance  In  acquiring  a  apedaUy  adapted 
housing  unit  under  chapter  31  ot  this  Utle. 
the  Administrator  may  enter  Into  com- 
mitment with  such  bunder  or  sponsor,  under 
which  ftmds  avanable  for  loans  under  this 
section  ■wm  be  reserved  for  a  period  not  In 
sxceK  of  three  months,  or  such  longer  period 
aa  the  Admlrostntor  may  authorlae  to  meet 
the  needs  in  any  particular  caae.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  veterans  to  pur- 
chaae such  dwBlimga.  Such  commltnwnt 
may  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  except 
with  the  vnltten  apprxjval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. "Hia  Administrator  ahall  not  enter 
Into  any  such  commitment  unleaa  auch 
builder  or  ^Kinsor  pays  a  nonrefundable  com- 
mitment fee  to  the  AdmlnJitrator  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Admlnlatjmtcr. 
not  to  exceed  3  per  oantum  of  the  fund  re- 
served for  such  bulldar  or  sponsor. 

■•(J)  Whenever  the  Administrator  Bn<U 
that  a  dweUlng  with  r««pect  to  which  funds 
ar«  being  reserved  unda  thU  subaectlon  haa 
been  aold.  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  to  a  vet- 
eran eUglhie  for  a  direct  loan  under  this 
aectlon.  the  Admlnlatrator  ahaU  enter  into 


section  or  Is  the  security  for  a  loan  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  by  another  Federal  agency. 
Any  loan  to  be  made  for  euch  purpose  by  a 
lender  not  speclfled  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  laoaid)  of  this  title  ahall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
prior  to  loan  closing. 

■■Prior  Approval  of  Certain  Loans 

"(3)  Upon  determining  that  a  loan  sut>- 
mltted  for  prior  approval  Is  Ulglble  for  guar- 
anty under  thla  section.  tJBe  Administrator 
shall  laaue  a  oommltmant  to  guarsnt.ee  such 
loan  and  ahall  thereafter  guarantee  the  loan 
when  made  If  auch  loan  quallflee  therefor  In 
all  reapects. 

■■Payment  of  U»a  Guaranty 

■'(3)  The  Admlnlatntor's  gnafaaty  ahaU 
not  exceed  30  per  oentum  of  the  loan.  In- 
cluding any  amount  for  lot  acquisition  and 
alte  preparation,  and  payment  of  such  guar- 
anty sI»U  be  made  only  after  liquidation  of 
the  security  tor  the  loan  and  the  filing  M  an 
aocountln(  with  the  Administrator  In  auch 
acooantan«  the  *-i"Mni-n  —r^  abaU  allow 
the  holder  of  the  loan  to  charge  against  the 


ratings; 

•■(S)  the  loan  Is  secured  by  a  Brat  Uen  on 
the  mobile  home  and  any  lot  acquired  or 
Improved  with  the  proceeds  ot  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to  the 
maximums  established  In  subparagraph  (d) 
of  this  section.  Is  not  In  excees  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  prescribed  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tor; 

"(5)  the  veteren  eerttflee.  In  such  form  aa 
the  Administrator  ahall  prescribe,  that  he  will 
personally  occupy  the  prtTperty  as  his  home; 
"(6)  the  mobile  home  Is  or  will  be  placed 
on  a  site  which  meets  specifications  which 
the  Administrator  ahall  eetabluh  by  regu- 
lation; and 

"(7)  the  Intereat  rate  to  be  ehatgad  oo 
the  loan  doe*  not  exceed  the  permlSBlble  rate 
wtahUahed  by  the  AdmlnlttraWr. 
"InteiMt  Urate 
■•(f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  euch 
rate  ot  Interest  for  mobile  home  loans  sa  ha 
determlnee  to  be  neceaaary  m  order  to  aaaura 
a  reasonable  sntply  «  mohUe  home  toaa 
pn.nring  for  Veterans  under  this  section. 
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"Restoration  of  Entitlement 

"(g)  EntlClement  to  the  loan  guaranty 
benefit  used  under  this  section  may  be  re- 
stored a  single  time  for  any  veteran  by  the 
Adm.inlstrator  provided  the  first  loan  baa 
been  repaid  in  full  or  the  security  has  been 
disposed  of  to  a  trAnsferee  and  the  Admin- 
istrator, after  determining  that  such  require- 
ments of  section  1817  of  this  Utle  aa  he  de- 
termines, by  regulAtloo.  to  be  applicable  have 
been  met,  has  rcLsosed  the  veteran  from  all 
further  liability  to  the  Administrator. 
"Regulations 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  order  to  fully  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  regulations  shall  specify  which  provi- 
sions In  other  sections  of  this  chapter  he  de- 
termines should  be  applicable  to  loans  guar- 
anteed under  this  section.  The  Administra- 
tor ahall  have  such  powers  and  responslbll- 
Hles  in  respect  to  matten  arising  under  this 
section  as  he  has  In  respect  to  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  under  other  sections  of  this 
chapter. 

"Quality  Standards 

"(I)  No  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  financed  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  section  unless  the  mobile  home 
and  lot,  If  any.  meet  or  exceed  standards 
for  planning.  construcClon.  and  general  ac- 
ceptability as  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to  en* 
courage  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  sites  for  mobile  homes  which  will  be  at- 
tractive residential  areas  and  which  will  be 
free  from,  and  not  substantially  contribute 
to,  adverse  scenic  or  environmental  condi- 
tions. Standards  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator relating  to  scenic  and  environmental 
conditions  shall  be  developed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator In  consultation  with  tiie  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  TTrban  Development  and 
with  representatives  of  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities, taking  Into  consideration  the 
particular  or  unique  conditions  or  physical 
characteristics  which  may  exist  In  any  geo- 
graphic or  local  area.  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring compliance  with  such  standards.  tb« 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  In- 
spect the  msjiufac  taring  process  of  mobile 
homes  to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  shall  sub- 
mit questionnaires  to  veteran  owners  and 
conduct  random  onslte  inspections  of  mobile 
homes  purchased  with  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

"Warranty  Requirement 

"(j>  The  Administrator  shall  require  the 
manufacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobile  home  which  Is  approved  for  pur- 
chase with  financing  through  the  assistance 
of  this  chapter  and  to  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  written  warranty  In  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require.  Such  war- 
ranty shall  include  (1)  a  specific  statement 
that  the  mobile  honwf  meeu  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  provUloiu  of  subsection  (I)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  (3)  a  provision  that  the  warran- 
tor's liability  to  the  purchaser  or  owner  Is 
limited  under  the  warranty  to  instances  of 
substantial  nonconformity  to  such  standards 
which  t>ecome  evident  within  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase  and  as  to  which  the  pur- 
chaser or  owner  gives  written  notice  to  the 
warrantor  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
end  ol  the  warranty  period.  The  warranty 
preacTlt>«d  barcln  shaU  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  derogation  of.  all  other  righto  and 
privileges  which  such  purchaser  or  owner 
may  bave  under  any  other  law  or  instrument 
sod  absll  so  provide  In  the  warranty  docu- 
ment. 

"Attttkoilty  To  Deny  Oitsranteed  or  Direct 
Loan  yiaandng 

"(k)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity 
for  k  hearing,  the  Administrator  is  author- 


ised to  deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan  fi- 
nancing in  the  case  ot  mobile  homes  con- 
structed by  any  manufacturer  who  refuses 
to  perml*  the  Inspections  provided  for  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  or  In  the  case 
of  mobile  homes  which  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the 
aforesaid  standards;  or  where  the  manufac- 
turer of  mobile  homes  falls  or  la  unable  to 
discharge  his  obligations  under  the  war* 
ranty. 

"Authority  Tb  Dlaapprove  UobUe  Home  aites 
or  Purchases  From  Certain  Dealers 

"(1)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  AdmlnistTator  may  refuse  to 
approve  as  aoceT>tab1e  any  sKe  in  a  mobile 
home  park  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  whoee  r«ital  or  sale  methods, 
procedures,  requirements,  or  practloea  are 
determined  by  the  Admlnlstnitor  to  be  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veterans  renting  or 
puroi^aalng  such  rttes.  "TTie  Administrator 
may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make  direct 
loans  for  veterans  to  purchase  moMIe  homes 
offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  If  substantial 
defldendcs  have  been  discovered  In  such 
homes,  or  If  he  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  or  Indicated  Inability  of  the 
dealer  to  discharge  oontractual  llabllltlea  to 
veterans,  or  that  the  type  of  contract  of  sale 
or  methods,  procedures,  or  practices  pursued 
by  the  dealer  In  the  marketing  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
veterans  purchaaerw. 

"Annual  Report  to  Congress 

"(m)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Oon^reas.  no  later  than  one  year  after 
the  dato  of  enacQment  of  the  Vetcrana'  Hous- 
ing Act  of  IS70  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
report  on  operations  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  Innpeciiocis  and  ques- 
tionnaires required  by  subsection  (11  of  tMs 
section  and  experience  with  compliance  with 
the  warrsnty  required  by  subsection  (Jl  of 
this  section. 
"Applicability  of  Certain  Provlalona  at  Iaw 

"(n)  Ilia  provlsJoos  of  section  18M(d)  and 
section  1831  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fully  ap- 
plicable to  lenders  making  mobile  home  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  section  and  to  bolden 
of  vueh  loans. 
"Termination  Date  for  IfobUe  Home  Loan 
PrograsQ 

"(o)  No  loans  shall  be  guaraxiteed  or  made 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  the  provisions  at  this  section  on 
and  after  July  I,  1975,  except  punniant  to 
conmiltmente  Issued  prior  to  such  date." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  such  title  U  amended 
by  Intertng  immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  81, 

IMS." 
the  following: 

"1810.  Loans  to  purcbaae  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  lots." 

Sac.  e.  Section  5  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  foUovtng  tbe  date  of  en- 
actineot  of  this  Act. 

Amerul  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
amend  diapter  37  to  title  38.  United  States 
Oode,  to  authorize  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  for 
mobile  homes  and  lots  therefor  If  uaed  as 
permanent  dweUlngs,  to  remove  the  time 
limitation  on  the  ues  of  entitlement  to  bene- 
fit under  such  chapter,  and  to  restore  su^ 
entltlemeDts  whlA  have  lipeed  prior  to  use 
or  expiration,  to  eliminate  the  gttaranteed 
and  direct  loan  fee  collected  under  sut^ 
chapter,  and  for  oCbrr  purposes.** 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserTlng:  the  right  to  object, 
acain  I  request  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  make  a  brie?  exphmatlon  of 

what  te  tavohred. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  accepts  the  House  bill  with  two  very 
minor  changes.  It  would  put  disabled 
Teterans  In  the  mobile  homes  amend- 
ment, and  It  would  make  it  an  open- 
ended  bill  so  far  as  the  disabled  veterans 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  housing  blU,  Hit. 
16710.  which  passed  the  House  unanl- 
mouRly  on  September  21,  restored  the 
eligibility  for  loan  guaranties  and  direct 
loans  for  thoee  Worid  War  TI  and  Ko- 
rean veterans  whose  eligibility  had  re- 
cently expired.  It  also  provided  for  a  new 
guarantee  program  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  mobile  homes  and  also  au- 
thorized service-connected  paraplegic 
and  quadriplegic  veterans  to  obtain  dl* 
rect  housing  assistance  In  addition  to 
the  $12,500  grant  for  the  construction 
of  special  homes  suited  to  their  tadlvid- 
ual  needs. 

The  Senate  In  passing  the  bill  on 
September  25  passed  legislation  which 
was  essentially  similar  to  the  proposal  I 
have  Just  described  but  with  certain  dif- 
ferences The  terminal  date  for  the  di- 
rect loan  program  was  made  open  ended. 
My  proposal  accepts  this  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  also  provided  for  direct 
loan  areas  for  mobile  homes  while  the 
House  provision  provided  for  direct 
housing  areas  to  be  the  same  for  direct 
mobUe  home  areas.  My  substitute  ac- 
cepts In  essence  the  Senate  language. 

The  proposed  substitute  seeks  to  make 
clear  that  an  eligible  veteran  may  have 
two  mobile  homes  and  one  re^larly  con- 
structed home  If  the  previous  loans  have 
been  repaid  In  full. 

The  Senate  version  had  directed  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
consult  with  the  I>epartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  scenic  and 
environmental  conditions.  The  proposed 
suljstltute  permits  him  to  do  so  If  he 
wishes  but  not  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

The  Senate  version  authorized  a  yearly 
report  coi  the  operation  of  the  mobile 
housing  program  and  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sub- 
mit questionnaires  to  users  of  mobile 
homes.  The  substitute  requires  pertinent 
information  on  this  program  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  removes  the  require- 
ment as  to  the  possible  use  of  questioc- 
nairea. 

The  warranty  provision  of  the  two  bills 
were  essentially  similar.  Most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  version  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  proposed  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  best  features  of  both 
versions  and  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
win  see  fit  to  concur  tn  our  action  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  a 
comparative  print  of  HH.  16710  showing 
it  tn  the  form  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  21  and  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  25  and  the  pro- 
posed substitute: 
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HOUaC    PASSSD    (SKPTKMaXB    91,    19T0)     VVSaiON 

Tlwt  this  Act  may  b«  otted  u  the  "Veteruis 
Houainff  Act  o<  1070". 

Sac.  a.  The  last  sent«nc«  of  section  1803(b) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  1*  amended 
to  read  as  lollowa:  "Entitlement  restored 
under  thla  iubsectlon  may  be  used  at  any 
time." 

Sxc.  S.  (a)  Subaectlon  1808(a)  of  tltla  S8. 
nmud  8tat«e  Code.  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

■■(a)(l)^Jlny  loan  to  a  World  War  n  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran.  If  made  for  any  of 
the  purpoaes.  and  In  compliance  with  the 
provlalona.  specifled  in  thla  chapter  la  auto- 
matically guaranteed  by  the  United  Statee 
in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  loan  if  fhe  loan  la  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specined  in  section  1810  of  this  tlUe 
uid  not  more  than  &0  per  centum  of  the  loan 
Is  for  any  of  the  purpoees  specified  In  section 
181J.  1813.  or  1814  of  this  title. 

■■(3)  Any  unused  entitlement  of  World  War 
II  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  which  explrad 
under  prorialon*  of  law  In  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans  Housing 
Act  of  1970  Ls  hereby  restored.* 

(b)  Section  1803(b)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
StAtes  Code.  15  amended  by  deleting  "sec- 
tions 1810  and  1811  of  this  title,"  and  sub- 
stituting in  place  thereof  "sections  1810. 
1812.  and  1819  of  this  title,". 


CoiSPUUTivx  PaxNT  or  H.R.   16710 
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That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Housing  Act  of  IflTO". 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  1803(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1803  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  II  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran.  If  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions,  specified  in  this  chapter  Is  auio- 
maUcaUy  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  m 
an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  loan  If  the  loan  la  made  (or  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  1810  of  thU  title 
ftnd  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  loan 
If  the  loan  Is  (or  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  1813.  1813.  or  1814  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Any  unused  entitlement  of  World  War 
II  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  which  expired 
under  provisions  of  laws  In  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  o(  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  o(  1970  U  hereby  restored  and  ahall  not 
empire  until  uaed." 

(c)  Subeectlon  (bt  of  such  section  1803  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1810  and  1811" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1810.  1818.  and 
1819-. 

(d)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  1804  of  such 
title  18  amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the":  and 
subsection  (d»  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Whenever"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  wherever". 

(e)  Section  1818  of  such  title  U  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  excepUon  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  entiUement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall  In- 
clude ellglblUty  for  any  of  the  piuposes 
specified  In  sections  1813  and  1816.  and  busi- 
ness loam  under  section  1614  of  this  title.  If 
U>  the  veteran  previously  derived  entitle- 
ment to  the  beneflu  of  this  chapter  based  en 
serrloe  during  World  War  U  or  the  Korean 
confilct,  and  (3>  he  has  not  used  any  of  his 
entitlement  derived  from  such  service. 

"(d)  Any  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  section  which  had  not  expired  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  and  any  entitlement  to  such 
benefits  accnilng  after  auch  date  ahall  not 
expire  until  used." 


8tc.  3.  Section  1810  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(I)  adding  the  following  new  clause  a(ter 
clause  (4)  of  subeectlon  (a): 

"(6)  To  refinance  an  existing  mortgage 
loan  which  is  secured  of  record  on  a  dwelling 
or  (arm  residence  owned  and  occupied  by 
him  as  his  home.  Nothing  tn  thU  chapter 
shall  preclude  a  veteran  from  paying  to  a 
lender  any  discount  required  by  such  lender 
In  connection  with  such  reflnancing.'*;  and 

(S>  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section  the 
following  new  sobeectloo: 

"(d>  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  preclude  the  guaranty  of  a  loan 
an  an  eligible  veteran  to  purchase  a  one- 
family  residential  unit  to  be  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  him  aa  a  home  In  a  condominium 
houBlng  development  or  project  as  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  Issued,  under  section  384  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (13  V&.C. 
171Sy>.  evldenoe  of  insurance  on  at  least  one 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one-family  unit. 
The  Admlniatimlor  shall  guarantee  loans  to 
veterans  on  such  residential  units  when  such 
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That  thu  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Vet- 
erans' Houalng  Act  of  1970". 

See.  2.  (a)  Section  1803(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1603  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  n  or  Ko- 
rean confilct  veteran,  if  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions, specified  in  this  chapter  is  automa- 
tically guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtea  In  an 
amount  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
loan  if  the  loan  Is  made  (or  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  section  ISIO  of  this  Utle 
and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  loan 
If  the  loan  is  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  1613.  1813.  or  1614  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  unused  entitlement  of  World  War 
II  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  which  expired 
under  provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  la  hereby  restored  and  shall  not 
expire  until  uaed." 

(C)  Section  1803  of  tuch  title  to  arnended — 

(1)  bjr  striking  out  "1810  and  1811"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inaerting  *n  Meu  thereof 
"1810,  1811.  and  1819":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "fears" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(i) 
the  following:  "except  as  provided  tn  section 
1819  of  this  title". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  o(  section  1804  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"The"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the":  and 
subaectlon  (d)  of  such  section  Is  amended  I 
by  striking  out  "Whenever"  and  Inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  notice  and  oppor-  ■ 
tunlty  for  a  hearing,  whenever". 

(e)  Section  1818  of  such  title  is  amended  Z 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (et  3 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ** 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  exception  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  entitlement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  Shall  In- 
clude eligibility  (or  any  of  the  purpose* 
specified  in  sections  1613  and  1815,  and  busi- 
ness loans  under  section  1614  of  this  title.  If 
(1)  the  veteran  previously  derived  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  based 
on  service  during  World  War  n  or  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  (3)  he  has  not  used  any 
of  hia  entitlement  derived  from  such  service. 
"(di  Any  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  section  which  had  not  expired  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  and  any  entitlement  to  such 
Iwnefits  accruing  a(ter  such  date  ahall  not 
expire  until  used." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1610  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

1 1 1  adding  the  following  new  clause  after 
clause  (41  o(  subsection  (a): 

"(5)  To  refinance  an  existing  mortgage 
loan  or  other  lelns  which  Is  secured  of  record 
on  a  dwelling  or  farm  residence  owned  and 
occupied  by  him  aa  his  home  Nothing  In  thla 
chapter  shall  preclude  a  veteran  from  paying 
to  a  lender  any  discount  required  by  such 
lender  in  connection  with  such  refinanc- 
ing."; and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  eectton  the 
(ollowlng  new  subeectlon: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  thla  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  guaranty  of  a  loan 
an  an  eligible  veteran  to  purchase  a  one- 
family  residential  unit  to  be  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  htm  as  a  home  in  a  condominium 
housing  development  or  project  aa  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment haa  issued,  under  section  334  of  the 
NaUonal  Houalng  Act.  aa  amended  (12  VB.C. 
1715y) .  evidence  of  insurance  on  at  least  one 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one-family  unit. 
The  Administrator  shall  guarantee  loans  to 


SBC  4.  Section  1611  of  tlUe  38.  United 
Statfts  Code,  la  amended  aa  (oUows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  subeectlon  (h)  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereo(  the  (ollowlng: 


•'(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  thla  sec- 
tion to  any  veteran  after  January  81.  1976. 
except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  t>e(ore  such  date." 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(1)  The  Administrator  may  exempt  dwell- 
ings constructed  through  assistance  provided 
by  this  section  from  the  minimum  land  plan- 
ning and  subdivision  requirements  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  1804  o( 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  such  dwellings 
may  prescribe  special  minimum  land  plan- 
ning and  subdivision  requirements  which 
shaU  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  housing 
(acuities  In  the  locality  hut  shall  require  that 
such  dwelling  meet  minimum  requlremenU 
of  structural  soundness  and  general  accept- 
ability." 

(c)  by  striking  out  subsection  (J)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( J )  The  Administrator  U  authorised, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
Uons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  thla  section,  to 
make  or  enter  into  a  commitment  to  make  a 
loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran  In 
acquiring  a  spwciaUy  adapted  housing  unit 
authorized  under  chapter  31  of  thla  tiUe.  If 
the  veteran  Is  determined  to  be  eUglbte  for 
the  benefits  of  such  chapter  21 .  and  Is  eUglble 
for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  thU  chap- 
ter." 
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continued 
loans  meet  those  requirements  of  this  chapter 
which  be  shall,  by  regulation,  determine  to 
be  applicable  to  such  loans." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1811  of  Utle  36.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1810'*  in  subseouon 
(a)  and  4b t  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"1810  or  1619": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  aeoond  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following;  "He  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
such  area,  make,  or  enter  into  commitments 
CO  make,  to  any  veteran  eUglble  under  thla 
title,  a  loan  for  any  or  aU  of  the  purposes 
described  m  section  ISlO(a)  or  1619  of  this 
title": 

(3|  by  striking  out  "1810  of  thla  Utle"  Ui 
aubsecttona  (c)(1)  and  (g)  and  luaerUng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1610  or  1819  of  tUto  Utle.  as 
appropriate": 


(4)  by  striking  out  "7%e"  In  subsecUon 
(d)(2l  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A) 
Except  for  any  loan  made  under  this  chapter 
for  the  purpose  described  In  section  1819  of 
this  tlUe.  '.he": 

(Si  by  inserting  immediately  after  subeec- 
tlon (d)(3)  (as  amended  by  clause  (4) 
above)  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(B)  The  original  principal  amount  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  (or  the  purposes 
described  in  section  1819  of  this  Utle  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  specified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  subsecUon  (d)  of 
such  section.";  and 


(6)  by  striking  out  subsections  (h).  (l). 
and  (J)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(h)  The  Administrator  may  exempt 
dwellings  constructed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  secUon  from  the  minimum 
land  planning  and  subdivision  requirements 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1804  of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to 
such  dwelUngs  may  prescribe  special  mini- 
mum land  planning  and  subdivision  requlre- 
menU which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  housing  facUIUes  In  the  locality  but 
shall  require  that  such  dwellings  meet  mini- 
mum requlremenU  of  structural  soundness 
and  general  acceptabUlty. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  la  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subeec- 
Uons  (a),  (b).  and  tc)  of  this  secUon.  to 
make  or  enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make 
a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran  in 
acquiring  a  specialty  adapted  housing  unit 
authorized  under  chapUr  31  of  this  Utle.  If 
the  veteran  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  such  chapter  21.  and  Is  eUgl- 
ble for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this 
chapter. 


soBBiinjTK    continued 
veterans  on  such  residenUal  tmiu  when  such 
loans  meet  those  requirements  of  this  chapter 
which  he  shall,  by  regulation,  determine  to 
t>e  applicable  to  auch  loans." 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  1611  of  title  36,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "1810"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"1810  or  1819": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsecUon  (b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  (ollowlng:  "He  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
such  area.  make,  or  enter  into  commitments 
to  make,  to  any  veteran  eUglble  under  this 
tlUe.  a  loan  for  any  or  all  of  the  puxposes 
described  In  section  1810(a)  or  1619  of  this 
Utle."; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "guaranteed  home 
loans"  the  phrase  "or  mobUe  home  loans,  as 
appropriate"  In  subsection  (c)(1),  and  by 
striking  out  m  such  subsecUon  "1810  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1810  or 
1819  of  thU  title,  as  appropriate": 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "guarsmteed  home 
loans"  tn  subsecUon  (d)(1)  the  phrase  "or 
mobile  home  loans,  as  approfulate*'; 


<S)  by  striking  out  "The"  In  subeectlon 
(d)(3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A) 
Except  for  any  loan  made  under  this  chap- 
ter for  the  purpoeea  described  In  section 
1619  of  this  tiUe.  the": 

(6)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)(3)  (as  amended  by  eUuae  (4) 
above)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  The  original  principal  amount  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  section  1819  of  this  UUe 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
such  secUon.": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "1810  o(  this  title"  In 
subsecUon  (g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1810  or  1819  of  this  tlUe,  as  appropriate": 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  eubeecUons  (h>.  (1), 
and  0)  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following ; 

"(h>  The  Administrator  may  exempt 
dwelUngs  constructed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  section  from  the  minimum 
land  planning  and  subdivision  requirements 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subaectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
Uon 1804  o(  this  title,  and  with  respect  to 
such  dweUlngs  may  prescribe  special  mini- 
mum land  planning  and  subdivision  requlre- 
menU which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  housing  (acuities  in  the  locality  but 
shall  require  that  such  dwellings  meet  mini- 
mum requlremenU  o(  structural  soundness 
and  general  accepUbUlty. 

"(i)  The  Administrator  Is  authcvtsed, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (O  of  this  secUon.  to 
make  or  enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make 
a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran  in 
acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
authorised  under  chapter  31  of  this  UUe.  If 
the  veteran  Is  determined  to  be  eUglble  for 
the  benefiU  of  such  chapter  31.  and  is  eligi- 
ble  for  loan  guaranty   benefits  under  this 


"(J)  (1)  If  any  builder  or  sponsor  proposes 
to  construct  one  or  more  dwellings  In  a  hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area,  or  In  any  area  for 
a  veteran  who  is  determined  to  be  eUglble  for 
assistance  in  acquiring  a  specially  adapted 
housing  unit  under  chapter  31  of  this  Utle. 
the  Administrator  may  enter  into  commit- 
ment with  such  builder  or  sponsor,  under 
whl6h  funds  available  for  loans  tinder  this 
section  will  be  reserved  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  three  months,  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  Administrator  may  authorise  to 
meet  the  needs  In  any  parUcular  ease,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  veterans  to 
purchase  such  dwellings.  Such  oommltmant 


"(]><l)  tX  any  builder  or 
poses  to  oockstruct  one  or  more  dwelUiCs  tn 
a  housing  credit  ahortage  area,  or  in  any 
area  for  a  veteran  who  U  dsMnnlBed  to  be 
eligible  for  atslirtanre  In  acqulzlng  a  ipectally 
adapted  bousing  unit  under  ehapter  SI  of 
this  UUs,  the  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
commiunant  with  such  builder  or  ■ponao*. 
under  which  funds  aTaliabla  for  loans  uxhdar 
this  secUon  wlU  be  reeerred  for  a  pulod  not 
in  excess  of  three  months,  or  such  longar 
period  as  the  Administrator  ipay  autbortM 
to  meet  the  needs  In  any  particular  case,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  Teterans  to 
purchase  such  dwelUngs.  8ueh  oocnmltttMit 
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contlziued 
may  not  be  assigned  or  transferrvd  except 
with  the  written  approvftl  of  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  such  commitment  unleea  such  builder  or 
sponsor  pays  a  nonrefundable  oommltment 
fee  to  the  Administrator  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  per  centum  of  the  funds  reMrred  for 
such  builder  or  sponsor. 

"(fl>  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  a  dwelling  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  being  reserved  under  this  subsection 
has  been  sold,  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  to  a 
veteran  eligible  for  a  direct  loan  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  enter  Into 
a  oommltment  to  make  the  veteran  a  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  such  dwelling.  With  respect 
to  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may 
make  advances  during  the  construction  of 
the  dwelling,  up  to  a  maximum  In  advances 
of  (A)  the  cost  of  the  land  plus  (B)  80  per- 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  construction  In 
place." 


Sxc.  S.  Section  1818  of  title  38,  United 
states  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
subsections  (c)  and  (d):  (3)  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (e)  as  (c)  and  amending  It 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  exception  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  entitlement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  sections  1813  and  1815.  and  busi- 
ness loans  under  section  1814  of  this  title.  If 
(1)  the  veteran  previously  derived  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  based  on 
service  during  World  War  IT  or  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  (2)  he  has  not  used  any  of  his 
entitlement    derived    from    such    service." 

Sec.  6.   (a)    Subchapter  n  of  chapter  S7. 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foQowlng  new 
section: 
"i  1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  home* 

"  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  any  veteran  ellglbls 
for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this  chap* 
ter  who  has  maximum  home  loan  guaranty 
entitlement  available  for  use  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  guaranteed  or  direct  mobile  borne 
loan  benefit  provided  In  thXa  section.  Use  of 
such  mobile  home  loan  benefit  shall  pre- 
clude the  use  of  any  home  loans  guaranty 
entitlement  under  any  other  secUon  of  this 
chapter  until  the  guaranteed  or  dtrect 
mobile  home  loan  has  been  paid  In  full. 


sTTBuxiiDii  continued 
may  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  except 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  such  comm.Itment  unless  such  builder 
or  sponsor  pays  a  nonrefundable  commitment 
fee  to  the  Administrator  to  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  of  the  funds  reserved  for  such 
builder  or  sponsor. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  a  dwelling  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  being  reserved  under  this  subsection  has 
been  sold,  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  to  a 
veteran  eligible  for  a  direct  loan  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  enter  Into 
a  commitment  to  make  the  veteran  a  loan 
for  the  purchase  of  such  dwelling.  With  re- 
spect to  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  veteran 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  make  advances  during  the  construction 
of  the  dwelling,  up  to  a  maximum  in  ad- 
vances of  (A)  the  cost  of  the  land  plus  (B) 
80  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  construc- 
tion In  place." 


"(b)  No  direct  loan  for  the  pnrchaae  at  a 
mobile  home  shall  be  made  from  funds  avail- 
able  In  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  unleai 
the  site  for  such  home  Is  located  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  1811(b)  as  a  'housing  credit  shortage 
area'  for  the  purpose  of  providing  direct  loan 
ftnanclitg  far  the  porohase  of  other  than  mo- 
bO*  ItA^OB,  Any  each  direct  loan  ahall  be 
sabjeet  to  sudli  reqnlfements  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  this  section  for  gtiaranteed  mo- 
bile hotAe  Ibaak  aa  may  be  applicable. 

"(e)  Ai&y  toajd  to  a  veteran  eligible  tmder 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the 
AdmlnlBtrator  ft  (1)  the  loan  ts  tot  the  pux- 
poee  of  purchutsg  a  new  moMle  home  or 
for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home 
which  Is  the  securtty  for  a  prior  loan  guaran- 
teed or  made  under  this  section  or  for  a  loan 
guaranteed.  Insured  or  made  by  another  Fsd- 
Wal  9€«0^.  *°4  (3)  the  loan  compUea  to  *U 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  87 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  1819.  Loans    to    purchaae    mobile    homes 

and  mobile  home  lots 

"Eligibility  for  Loan  Guaranty 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  veteran  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  chapter  who 
has  maximum  home  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment available  for  use  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  mobile  home  loan  guaranty  benefit  un- 
der this  section.  Use  of  the  mobile  home 
loan  guaranty  benefit  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  use  of  any  home  loan 
guaranty  entitlement  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter  until  the  mobile  home 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section  has  been 
paid  In  full  or  the  security  has  been  disposed 
of  to  a  transferee  and  the  Administrator, 
after  determining  that  snch  requirements  of 
section  1817  of  this  title  as  he  determines, 
by  regulation,  to  be  applicable  have  been 
met.  has  released  the  veterans  from  all  fur- 
ther liability  to  the  Admmtstrator  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan. 


Sxc.  5.  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  87  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new 
section ; 

"I  1819.  Loans   to    purchase   mobile    homes 
and  mobile  home  lots 

"(a)  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  provision 
of  this  ch^ter,  any  veteran  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  chapter  who 
has  maximum  home  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment available  for  use  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  mobile  home  loan  guaranty  benefit  un- 
der this  section.  Use  of  the  mobile  home 
loan  guaranty  benefit  (vovlded  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  use  of  any  home 
loan  guaranty  entitlement  under  any  other 
section  of  this  chapter  untU  the  mobile 
home  loan  guaranteed  under  tills  section  has 
been  paid  in  full. 
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other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Loans  for  such  purpose  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
prior  to  loan  closing  except  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exempt  any  lender,  or  class  of 
lenders,  from  omipllance  with  such  prior  ap- 
proval requirement  If  he  determines  that  the 
experience  of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders 
In  mobile  home  financing  warrants  such  ex- 
emption. Upon  determining  that  a  loan  sub- 
mitted for  prior  i^iproval  is  eligible  for  guar- 
anty under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  Issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee  such 
loan  and  shall  thereafter  guarantee  the  loan 
made  If  such  loan  quallflee  therefor  In  all 
reapecta. 

"(d)  The  Administrator's  guaranty  lia- 
bility to  the  bolder  of  the  loan  shall  be  80 
per  centum  of  the  principal  balance  of  the 
loan  as  of  the  date  of  the  first  uneured  de- 
fault In  payment  as  defined  by  the  Admto- 
istrator.  Payment  of  such  guaranty  shall  be 
made  only  after  liquidation  of  the  security 
for  the  loan  and  the  filing  of  an  accounting 
with  the  Administrator.  In  such  accounting 
the  Administrator  may  allow  the  holder  of 
the  loan  to  charge  against  the  liquidation  or 
resale  proceeds  accrued  impald  interest  to 
such  cutoff  date  as  he  may  establish,  and 
such  coats  and  expenses  as  he  determtoes 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  new  mobile  home  Is  to 
be  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  proposed 
loan,  the  Administrator  may  forego  a  deter- 
mination of  the  property's  reasonable  value 
and  establish  a  maximum  loan  amoimt  based 
on  the  manufacturer's  invoice  cost  to  the 
dealer  plus  such  cost  and  other  factors  as 
the  Administrator  considers  proper  to  take 
Into  account  for  such  purpose.  In  respect  to 
loans  to  purchase  used  mobile  homes  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  maximum 
loan  amount  based  on  his  determination  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property.  No  mo- 
bile home  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  If  the 
amount  thereof  exceeds  810,000  or  If  the 
term  of  the  loan  exceeds  twelve  years  and 
thirty-two  days.  Such  limitations  on  the 
amount  and  term  of  the  loan,  however,  shall 
not  be  deenud  to  preclude  the  Administrator 
from  consenting  to  necessary  advances  for 
the  protection  of  the  property  or  the  hold- 
er'a  security  interest,  or  to  a  reasonable  re- 
amortlzaUon  or  extension  oX  the  term  of  the 
loan. 


SSNATS     fASSSD     (SXPT.     SS,     ItTO) 
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"Lot  and  Site  Preparation 
("(b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase a  mobile  home  under  this  section  may 
include  (or  be  augmented  by  a  separate  loan 
for)  (l)  an  amount  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home, 
and  (2)  an  additional  amount  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priate preparation  of  such  a  lot,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Installation  of  utility 
coimectlons,  sanitary  facilities  and  paving, 
and  the  construction  ct  a  sxUtable  pad,  pro- 
vided a  first  lien  on  such  lot  is  obtained  for 
the  total  loan  amount. 


SDBSTXTOTS — contlnued 


"(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase a  mobile  home  under  this  section  may 
Include  (or  be  augmented  by  »  separate  loan 
for)  (1)  an  amount  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home, 
and  (3)  an  additional  amount  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priate preparation  of  such  a  lot.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  installation  of  utility 
connections,  sanitary  faclUtlea  and  paving, 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pad. 


"Automatic  auarantee  of  Certain  Loans 

"(c)  (1)  Any  loan  made  to  a  veteran  eligi- 
ble imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectUm.  if 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  by  a  lender  of  a  class  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  1803(d)  of  this  title, 
shall  be  automatically  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator If  the  loan  is  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  new  mobile  home  or  if  the  loan 
is  for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home 
and  such  used  mobile  home  is  the  security 
for  a  loan  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  another 
Federal  agency.  Any  loan  to  be  made  for  such 
purpose  by  a  lender  not  speclflcd  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1803(d)  of  this  title  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval prior  to  loan  closlBg. 


"Prior  Approval  of  Certain  Loans 
"(fl)  Up{»i  determining  that  a  loan  sub- 
mitted for  prior  approval  Is  eligible  for  guar- 
anty under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee  such 
loan  and  shall  thereafter  guarantee  the  loan 
when  made  if  such  loan  qualifies  therefor  in 
all  respects. 


"(c)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  veteran  eligible 
imder  subsection  (a)  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrator  if  (1)  the  loan  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  mobile  home  or 
for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home  which 
Is  the  security  for  a  prior  loan  guaranteed 
or  made  imder  this  section  or  for  a  loan 
guaranteed.  Insured  or  made  by  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  (3)  the  loan  complies  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Loans  for  such  purpose  (including 
those  which  will  also  finance  the  acquisition 
of  a  lot  or  site  preparation  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
prior  to  loan  closing  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exempt  any  lender  of  a  class 
listed  In  section  1803(d)  of  this  title  from 
compliance  with  such  prior  approval  re- 
quirement if  he  determines  that  the  experi- 
ence of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders  In 
mobile  home  financing  warranto  such  ex- 
emption. 


"(3)  Upon  determining  that  a  loan  sub- 
mitted t(x  prior  ^proval  Is  eligible  for  guar- 
anty imder  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee  such 
loan  and  shall  thereafter  guarantee  the  loan 
when  made  If  such  loan  qualifies  therefor  in 
all  respects. 
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"Payment  of  Loan  Ouaranty 
••(3)  The  Administrator  a  guaranty  shall 
not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  loan,  in- 
cluding any  amount  for  lot  acquisition  and 
site  preparation,  and  payment  of  such  guar- 
anty shall  be  made  only  after  liquidation  of 
the  security  for  the  loan  and  the  filing  of 
an  accounting  with  the  Administrator.  In 
such  accounting  the  Administrator  shall  al- 
low the  holder  of  the  loan  to  charge  against 
the  liquidation  or  resale  proceeds  accrued 
unpaid  interest  to  such  cutoff  date  as  the 
Administrator  may  establish  and  such  costs 
and  expenses  as  he  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  proper. 


October  13,  1970 
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"LOAN  GUAaAKTT  LllimTIONS 

"(dKD  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  loan  maximum  for  each  type  of  loan  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
mobile  home,  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  maximum  loan  amount  based  on  the 
manufacturer's  invoice  cost  to  the  dealer  and 
such  other  cost  factors  as  the  Administrator 
considers  proper  to  take  into  account.  In 
the  case  of  a  used  mobile  home,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  a  maximum  loan 
amount  based  on  bis  determination  of  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property.  In  the  case 
of  any  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home 
financed  through  the  assistance  of  this  sec- 
tion and  for  the  necesaary  «lte  preparation, 
the  loan  amount  shall  not  be  increased  by 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  lot  or  site  preparation  or  both,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"  4  3)  The  maximum  permissible  loan 
amount  and  the  term  for  which  the  loan  is 
made  shaU  not  exceed — 

"(A)  tlO.OOO  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  12ie 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  only. 


"(B)  $1A,000  (but  not  to  exceed  $5J300  for 
lot  acqulsltlcm)  for  Oftetn  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  ooverlng  the 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  a  siUUble  lot 
on  which  to  place  such  home,  and 
■uch  additional  amount  as  Is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation.  Such 
limitations  on  the  amount  and  term  of  any 
loan,  however,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pre- 
elude  the  Administrator,  under  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  from  consenting  to 
necessary  advances  for  the  protection  of  the 
security  or  the  holder's  lien,  or  to  a  reasonable 
•stenslon  of  the  term  or  rsamortlaatlou  o<  a 


"(3)  The  Administrator's  guaranty  shall 
not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  loan.  In- 
cluding any  amount  for  lot  acquisition  and 
site  preparation,  and  payment  of  such  guar- 
anty shall  be  made  only  after  llquldaUon  of 
the  security  for  the  loan  and  the  filing  of  an 
accounting  with  the  Administrator.  In  any 
■uch  accounting  the  Administrator  shall  per- 
mit to  be  included  therein  accrued  unpaid 
Interest  from  the  date  of  the  first  uncured 
default  to  such  cutoff  date  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  establish,  and  he  shall  allow  the 
bolder  of  the  loan  to  charge  against  the 
liquidation  or  resale  proceeds,  accrued  inter- 
est from  the  cutoff  date  established  to  such 
further  date  as  he  may  determine  and  such 
costs  and  expenses  as  he  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  proper.  The  liability  of  the 
United  States  \inder  the  guaranty  provided 
for  by  this  section  shall  decrease  or  increase 
pro  rata  with  any  decrease  or  Increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

"(d)  <1)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  loan  maximum  for  each  type  of  loan  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
mobile  hMue.  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  maximum  loan  amount  based  on  the 
manufacturer's  invoice  cost  to  the  dealer  and 
such  other  cost  factors  as  the  Administrator 
considers  proper  to  take  into  account.  In  the 
case  of  a  used  mobile  home,  the  Adminlatra- 
tor  shall  establish  a  maxlum  loan  amount 
baaed  on  his  determination  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  properly.  In  the  case  of  any  lot 
on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home  financed 
through  the  assistance  of  this  section  and 
in  the  case  of  necessary  site  preparation,  the 
loan  amount  shall  not  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  lot  or  an  amount  appropriate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation  or 
both,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
"(2)  The  maximum  permissible  loan 
amounts  and  the  term  for  which  the  loans 
are  made  shall  not  exceed — 

■■(A)  tlO.OOO  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  only,  and  such 
additional  amount  as  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  necessary  site  preparation  where  the 
veteran  owns  the  lot.  or 

'•(B)  116,000  (but  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  an 
undeveloped  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home,  and  such  additional  amount  as  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  oost  of  necessary  site 
preparation,  or 

"(C)  •17.600  (but  not  to  exceed  ftlO.OOO 
for  the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  a  suit- 
ably developed  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home. 

"(3)  Such  limitations  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3  of  this  subsection  on  the  amount 
and  term  of  any  loan  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  preclude  the  Administrator,  under  r^u- 
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"lioan  Guaranty  Requirements 

"(6)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  loan  is  repayable  In  approximately 
equal  monthly  installments: 

"(2)  tbe  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses,  and  the 
veteran  is  a  satisfactory  credit  risk,  taking 
into  account  the  purpose  of  this  program  to 
make  available  lower  cost  housing  to  low  and 
lower  Income  veterans,  especially  those  who 
have  been  recently  discharged  or  released 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service, 
who  may  not  have  previously  eatabUshed 
credit  ratings; 

"(3)  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on 
the  mobile  home  and  any  lot  acquired  or  Im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to 
the  ma»1i""m»  established  in  subparagraph 
(d)  of  this  section,  Is  not  In  excess  of  the 
maxlmx^"!  amount  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator; 

"(S)  the  veteran  certiflee,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  he 
wlU  personally  occupy  the  property  as  his 
home; 

"(6)  Uie  mobile  home  is  or  will  be  placed 
on  a  site  which  meets  specificAtlcms  which 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  by  reguls- 
tlon;  and 

"(7)  the  Interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  the 
loan   does  not  exceed   the   permissible   rate 
established  by  the  Administrator. 
"Interest  Rate 

"  (f )  The  Administrator  shall  establish  such 
rate  of  interest  for  mobile  home  loans  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sure a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile  home  loan 
financing  for  veterans  under  this  section. 
"Restoration  of  Entitlement 

"(g)  Entitlement  to  the  loan  guaranty 
benefit  used  under  this  section  may  be  re- 
stored a  single  time  for  any  veteran  by  the 
Administrator  provided  the  first  loan  has  been 
repaid  in  full  or  the  security  has  been  dis- 
posed of  to  a  transferee  and  the  Administra- 
tor, after  determining  that  such  require- 
ments of  section  1817  of  this  title  as  he  deter- 
mines, by  regulation,  to  be  applicable  have 
been  met.  has  released  the  veteran  from  all 
further  liability  to  the  Administrator. 
"Regulations 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  order  to  fully  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  regulations  shall  specify  which  provi- 
sions in  other  sections  of  this  ch^iter  he 
determines  should  be  applicable  to  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  section.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  such  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities in  respect  to  matters  arising  under 
this  section  as  he  has  in  respect  to  loans 
made  or  guaranteed  under  other  sections  of 
this  chi4>ter. 

"Quality  Standards 

"(1>  No  loan  for  ttie  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  financed  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  section  unless  the  mobile  home 
and  lot.  if  any,  meet  or  exceed  standards  for 
planning,  con&tniotion.  and  general  accepte- 
blllty  as  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to  encour- 
8kge  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
sites  for  mobile  homes  which  will  be  attrac- 
tive residential  areas  and  which  will  be  free 
from,  and  not  substantially  contribute  to, 
adverse  scenic  or  environmental  conditions. 
Standards  prescribed  by  the  AdminlslTator 


stTBSTiTUTB— continued 
latlons  which  he  shall  preecribe,  from  con- 
senting to  necessary  advances  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  oi  the  holder's  lien, 
or  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  term  or 
reamortlzatlon  of  such  loan. 

"(e)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  loan  is  repayable  In  approximately 
equal  monthly  installations; 

'(2)  the  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses,  and  the 
veteran  is  a  satlsfactOTy  credit  risk,  taking 
Into  account  the  purpose  of  this  program  to 
make  available  lower  oost  housing  to  low  and 
lower  income  veterans,  especially  those  who 
have  been  recently  discharged  or  released 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service. 
who  may  not  have  previously  eatabUshed 
credit  ratings; 

"(3)  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on 
the  mobile  home  and  any  lot  acquired  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to 
the  maximums  established  in  subparagraph 
(d)  of  this  secuon,  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximiun  amount  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator; 

"(6)  the  veteran  certiflee,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  be 
wiU  personally  occupy  the  property  as  his 
home; 

"(6)  the  mobile  home  is  or  will  be  placed 
on  a  site  which  meets  specific«tlons  which 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion; and 

"(7)  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  the 
loan  does  not  exceed  the  permissible  rate 
established  by  the  AdmlnUtrator. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  such 
rate  of  interest  for  mobile  home  loans  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile  home  loan 
financing  for  veterans  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Entitlement  to  the  loan  guaranty 
benefit  used  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
stored a  single  time  for  any  veteran  by  the 
Administrator  provided  the  first  loan  has 
been  repaid  in  full. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  be  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  order  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  such 
regulations  may  specify  which  provisions  in 
other  sections  of  this  chapter  he  determines 
should  be  applicable  to  loans  guaranteed  or 
made  under  this  section.  The  Administrator 
shall  have  such  powers  and  responsibilities  In 
respect  to  matters  arising  under  this  section 
as  he  has  In  respect  to  loans  guaranteed  of 
made  under  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 


"(1)  No  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless  the  mobile  home  and  lot.  if  any.  meet 
or  exceed  standards  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  general  acceptability  as  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  standards  shall 
be  designed  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  sites  for  mobile  homes 
which  will  be  attractive  residential  areas 
and  which  will  be  free  frtun.  and  not  sub- 
stantially contribute  to,  adverse  scenic  or  en- 
vironmental conditions.  For  the  purpose  of 
assuring  compliance   with   su^   standards. 
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conunued 
relating  to  scenic  and  envtronmental  condi- 
tions shall  be  developed  by  the  Administrator 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  or  instrumentall- 
Ues.  taltlng  Into  consideration  the  particular 
or  unique  conditions  or  physical  character- 
latlcs  which  may  exist  In  any  geographic  or 
local  area.  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  com- 
pliance with  such  standards,  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tor  shfcU  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  man- 
uTaccuring  process  oX  mobile  homes  to  be 
sold  to  veterans  and  atiaU  sutHnlt  question- 
naires to  veteran  owners  and  conduct  ran- 
dom onalte  Inspections  of  mobile  homes  pur- 
chased with  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
"Wamnty  Bequlremeot 

"(J)  TtM  Administrator  ahall  require  Um 
mAnufaoturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobile  home  which  is  approved  for  pur- 
chase with  financing  through  the  assistance 
of  this  cnapter  and  to  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  wrlttsn  warranty  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require.  Such  war- 
ranty shall  Include  (1)  a  q>eclflc  statement 
that  the  mobile  home  meets  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Adminlstzator  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  {%)  a  proTlslon  that  the  war- 
tmntor'B  liability  to  the  purchaser  or  owner 
la  limited  under  the  warranty  to  ^T^nw^f*^ 
of  substantial  nonconformity  to  such  stand- 
ards which  become  evident  within  one  year 
from  date  of  purchase  and  as  to  which  the 
purchaser  or  owner  glrae  written  notice  to 
the  warrantor  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  end  of  the  warranty  period.  The  war- 
ranty prescribed  herein  shall  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  In  derogation  a<,  aU  other  rights 
and  privileges  which  such  purchaser  or  owner 
may  have  under  any  other  law  or  instru- 
ment and  shall  so  provide  In  the  warranty 
document. 

"Authority  To  Deny  QuaranteMl  or  Direct 
Loan  yinaoclng 

"(k)  Subject  to  XkOUoa  and  opportunity 
for  a  bearing,  the  Admlnittrator  is  author- 
ized to  deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan 
financing  In  the  case  of  moblla  homea  con- 
structed by  any  manufacturer  who  refuses 
to  permit  the  inspections  provided  for  In 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  or  In  the  case 
of  mobile  homes  which  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the 
aforesaid  standards;  or  where  the  manu- 
facturer of  mobile  homes  falls  or  Is  unable 
to  discharge  his  obligations  tmder  the 
warranty. 

"ATrTBoatTT    To    DxsAPFmon   MoBn,«    Houk 
Sim  oi  PtmcHsau  Fsom  CBrraiif  Dbslshs 

"(1)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Administrator  may  refuse 
to  approve  as  acceptable  any  site  in  a  mobile 
home  park  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  whose  rental  or  sale  methods, 
procedures,  requirements,  or  practices  are 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veterans  renting  or 
purchasing  such  ottes.  The  Administrator 
may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make  direct 
loans  for  veterans  to  purchase  mobile  homes 
offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  if  substantial 
deficiencies  have  been  discovered  in  such 
homes,  or  If  he  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  or  indicated  tnabUJty  of  the 
dealer  to  discharge  contractual  llabUltlee  to 
Teterans.  or  that  the  type  of  contract  of  sale 
or  methods,  procedures,  or  practices  pursued 
by  the  dealer  In  the  marketing  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
veteran  purchaeera. 


suBsxrruTB— contln  ued 
the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time 
Inspect  the  manufacturing  process  of  mo- 
bile homes  to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  con- 
duce rand(»n  onslte  inspections  of  mobile 
homes  purchased  with  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 


"(J)  The  Administrator  shall  require  the 
manufacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobile  home  which  is  approved  for  pur- 
chase with  financing  through  the  assistance 
of  this  chapter  and  to  furnish  to  the  p\ir- 
chaser  a  written  warranty  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require.  Such  war- 
ranty shall  Include  (l)  a  specific  statement 
that  the  mobile  home  meets  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  provision*  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  (3)  a  provision  th*t  the  war- 
rantor's liability  to  the  purchaser  or  owner 
is  limited  under  the  warranty  to  Instances 
of  subetantlal  nonconformity  to  such  stand- 
ards which  become  evident  within  one  year 
from  date  of  purchase  and  as  to  which  the 
purchaser  or  owner  glvea  written  notice  to 
the  warrantor  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  end  of  the  warranty  period.  The  war- 
ranty prescribed  herein  shall  be  in  addition 
CO,  and  not  In  derogation  of,  all  other  rights 
and  privileges  which  such  purchaser  or  owner 
may  have  under  any  other  law  or  instru- 
ment and  shall  so  provide  In  the  warranty 
document. 


"(k)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan 
financing  In  the  case  of  mobile  homes  con- 
structed by  any  manufacturer  who  refuses 
to  permit  the  inspections  provided  for  In 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  or  In  the  case 
of  mobile  homes  which  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the 
aforesaid  standards;  or  where  the  manu- 
factiirer  of  mobile  homes  falls  or  is  unable 
to  discharge  his  obligations  under  the 
warranty. 


"(1)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Administrator  may  refuse 
to  approve  as  acceptable  any  site  in  a  mobile 
home  park  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  whose  rental  or  sale  methods, 
procedures,  requirements,  or  practices  are 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veterans  renting  or 
purchasing  such  sites.  The  Administrator 
may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make  direct 
loans  for  veterans  to  purchase  mobile  homes 
offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  If  substantial 
deficiencies  have  been  discovered  In  such 
homes,  or  If  he  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  or  Indicated  inability  of  the 
dealer  to  discharge  contractual  liabilities  to 
veterans,  or  that  the  type  of  contract  of  sale 
or  methods,  procedures,  or  practices  pursued 
by  the  dealer  in  the  marketing  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
veteran  purchasers. 
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SENATE     PASSED      (SEPT.     SS,     ISTe) 

CMitlnued 
"Annual  Reports  to  Congress 
"(m)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Ckingress,  no  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1970  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
report  on  operations  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  results  of  inspections  and  ques- 
ttonalres  required  by  subsection  (1)  of  this 
aectlon  and  experience  with  compliance 
with  the  warranty  required  by  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section. 

"Applicability  of  Certain  Provisions  of  Law 
"(n)  The  provisions  of  section  1804(d)  and 
section  1821  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fully 
applicable  to  lenders  making  mobile  home 
loans  guaranteed  under  this  aectlon  and  to 
holders  of  such  loans. 

"Termination  Date  for  liobile  Home  Loan 
Program 
"(o)  Ko  loans  shall  be  guaranteed  or  made 
by  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  the  provisions  of  this  section  on 
and  after  July  1,  1975,  except  pursuant  to 
commitments  issued  prior  to  such  date." 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  31. 

195S." 
the  following : 

"1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  lots." 


"(m)  The  Administrator's  annual  report 
to  Congress  shall,  beglnnmg  13  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Housing  Act  of  1970.  include  a  report  on 
operations  under  this  section.  Including  the 
results  of  inspections  required  by  subsection 
(i)  of  this  section,  experience  with  com- 
pliance with  the  warranty  required  by  sub- 
section <J)  of  this  section,  and  the  experience 
regarding  defanlte  and  foreHoeures. 


•'(f>  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

'-  ( 1 )  the  loan  Is  repayable  in  approximately 
equal  monthly  installments; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and  an- 
ticipated Income  and  expenses,  and  the  vet- 
eran Is  a  satisfactory  credit  risk; 

"  (3)  the  loan  will  be  secured  by  a  first  lien 
(or  equivalent  security  Interest )  on  the  prop- 
erty; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loan  Is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator; 

"(6)  the  veteran  certifies,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  that  he  will 
personally  occupy  the  property  as  his  home; 

"(6)  the  mobile  home  is  on  a  site  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Administrator; 

"(7)  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on 
the  loan  does  not  exceed  the  permissible  rate 
established  by  the  Administrator. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  estaUlsh 
such  maximum  rate  of  interest  for  mobile 
home  loans  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile  home 
loan  flnftnrlpg  for  veterans  under  this  sec- 
Uon. 

"(h)  A  loan  to  purchase  a  mobile  home  to 
be  guaranteed  under  this  6ectl(m  may  be  in- 
creaaed  (or  augmented  by  a  separate  loan) 
not  in  exccM  of  (S.OOO  or  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  lot  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, whichever  la  less,  for  the  acqnl- 
sttlon  of  a  fully  developed  lot  on  which  to 
place  the  mobile  home.  In  any  such  tiansao- 
tlon  the  30  per  centum  maximum  guaranty 
authorized  In  subsection  (d)  shall  be  based 
on  the  total  or  combined  loan  amounts.  If  a 
lot  owned  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  veteran 
does  not  have  the  amenities  necessary  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  Administrator  as 
a  mobile  home  site,  the  loan  (or  loans)  may 
Include  funds  to  pay  reasonable  costs  of 
such  amenlttes  but  In  any  such  case  the 
total  included  in  the  mobile  home  purchase 
loan  (or  loans)  for  the  acquisition  oi  the 
undeveloped  lot  and  for  the  cost  of  ana 
amenities  may  not  exceed  >0,OOO.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  authorize  the  real  estate 
portion  of  a  mobile  home  loan  to  be  amor- 
tized over  a  term  of  fifteen  yeara  and  thlr^- 
twodaya. 
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"(1)  Enauement  to  the  benefit  used  un- 
der t2il»  eecuon  u  reetored  upon  repayment 
oJ  tue  guaranteed  obllgaUon*  In  luU. 

•Ill   Xbe  Administrator  Is  liei«bj  autjior- 
ized  and  du»ot«d  lo  promulgate  eucn  regu- 
lations as  be  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  order  to  lully  Implement  the 
provl^ons  ol  inis  secuon,  and  In  such  regu- 
lauons  he  may  Include  any  ol  the  provisions 
in  other  socuons  ot  this  chapter  ss  he  deter- 
mines  to  be  applicable  or  appropriate  lor 
loans  guaranteeu  or  made  under  this  section. 
The  Administrator  shaU  have  such  powers 
m  respect  to  matters  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion as  he  has  in  respect  to  loans  guaranteed 
or  made  under  other  sections  ol  this  chapter, 
■•(k)  No  loan  tor  the  purchase  ol  a  mobUe 
home  shall  be  financed  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  section  unless  the  mobUe  home 
meets   or   exceeds    standards   lor    planning, 
construction,    and    general    acceptabUlty    as 
prescribed  by  the  Adimnlstrator.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  assurmg  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  inspect  the  manulaoturlng  proceea  ol 
mobile  homes   to  be  sold  to  veterans  with 
guaranteed    or    direct    loan    financing,    and 
shaU   make   random   on-site    inspections   ol 
mobile  homes  purchased  under  this  secUon. 
"(1)   The  Administrator  shaU  require  the 
manulacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  oJ  My 
new  mobUe  home  purchased  with  guaranteed 
or  direct-loan  financing  under  this  chapter 
and  to  lurnlsh  to  the  veteran  purchaser  a 
written  warranty  in  such  Jorm  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator   ShaU    require.    Such    warranty 
shall  speciacally  state  that  the  mobile  home 
meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
nunistrator  pursuant  to   the  proTlslona  or 
subsection   (k)    ol  this  secuon.  Such  war- 
ranty shall  further  provide  that  the  war- 
rantor's liability  to  the  veteran  purchaser  U 
limited  under  the  warranty  to  Instances  ot 
substantial   nonconformity   to  such  stand- 
ards which  become  evident  within  one  year 
from  the  date  ot  purchase  and  the  veteran 
purchaser  gives  written  nooce  to  the  war- 
rantor not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  end 
of   the   warranty   date.  The   warranty   pre- 
scribed herein  shall  be  In  addiuon  to  and  not 
in  derogation  ot  all  other  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  such  purchaser  may  have  under 
any  other  law  or  Instrument  and  shall  so 
proTlde  In  the  warranty  document. 

"(m)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
deny  guaranteed  or  du-ect  loan  financing  in 
respect  to  mobile  homes  constructed  by  any 
manufacturer  who  declines  to  permit  the  In- 
fections provided  tor  m  subsection  (k)  ot 
this  section;  or  which  are  determmed  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the  afore- 
said standards:  or  where  the  manufacturer 
fails  or  is  unable  to  discharge  his  obligations 
under  the  warranty. 
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"(n)  The  Administrator  may  refuse  to  ap- 
prove as  acceptable  any  site  In  a  mobile 
home  park  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  or  entity  wboee  rental  or  sale 
methods,  procedures,  requirements,  or  prac- 
tices are  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  unfair  or  prejudicial  to  veterans  rent- 
ing or  purchasing  such  sites.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make 
direct  loans  to  veterans  to  purchase  mobUe 
homes  offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  in  such 
homes  as  to  which  substantial  deficiencies 
have  been  discovered,  or  If  he  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  or  Indicated 
InabUlty  of  the  dealer  to  discharge  contrac- 
txial  liabilities  to  veterans,  or  that  the  type 
of  contract  of  sale  or  the  methods,  proce- 
dures, or  practices  pursued  by  the  dealer  In 
the  marketing  of  Buch  properties  were  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veteran  purchasers. 

"(o)  The  provisions  of  section  1804(d) 
and  section  1821  of  this  chapUr  shall  be 
fully  applicable  to  lenders  making  guaran- 
teed mobUe  home  loans  and  holders  at  sucb 
loans. 


•*(n)  The  provisions  of  seoUon  1804(d) 
and  BMtlon  1831  of  this  chapter  ahall  be 
fully  applicable  to  lender*  making  guaran- 
teed mobUe  home  loans  and  holders  of  such 

lOCUlS-  . 

"(o)  No  loans  shall  be  guaranteed  or  made 
by  the  Administrator  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  on  and  after  July  1.  1976.  except 
pursiiant  to  commitments  Issued  prior  to 
such  date." 

Sac  6  Clause  (3)  of  secUon  803  of  tiUe 
38.  United  SUtee  Code,  le  amended  to  read 
asfoUows:  ^  , 

"(3)  where  the  veteran  electa  to  remodel  a 
dwelling  which  la  not  adapted  to  the  re-  • 
qulrements  of  his  disability,  acquired  by 
him  prior  to  application  for  MSlatance  un- 
der this  chapter,  the  Administrator  shall  pay 
not  to  exceed  (A)  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of 
such  remodeling;  or  (B)  60  per  centum  of 
the  cost  to  the  veteran  of  such  remodeling; 
plus  the  smaller  of  the  following  sums:  (1) 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of 
"  such  d*eUlng  and  the  nece«ary  land  npon 
which  It  is  situated,  or  (11)  the  full  amount 
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continued 

"(p)  No  loans  ShaU  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  on  and  after  July  1.  1976,  except 
pursuant  to  commitments  Issued  prt<»  to 
such  date." 

Sec.  7.  Clause  (S)  of  section  B03  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  where  the  veteran  elecU  to  remodel  a 
dwelling  which  ts  not  edited  to  tbe  re- 
quirements of  his  disability,  aoqxilred  by 
blm  prior  to  application  for  assHtanoe  un- 
der this  chapter,  the  Admlulstrator  shall  pay 
not  to  exceed  (A)  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of 
such  remodeling;  or  (B)  60  per  centum  of 
the  cost  to  the  veteran  ot  such  rmnodellng; 
plus  the  smaller  of  the  following  sums:  (1) 
60  per  centum  of  the  coet  to  the  veteran  of 
such  dwelling  and  the  neceesary  land  upon 
whicb  It  la  situated,  or  (U)  the  full  amount 
of  the  unpaid  balance,  If  any,  of  the  coet  to 
the  veteran  of  such  dwelling  and  the  neces- 
sary land  upon  which  it  Is  situated;  and". 


suBSTTTUTi — contlnued 


Sac.  8.  Tlia  table  erf  sectKms  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  title  36  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  81, 

1986." 
the  following: 
"1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes." 

Sac.  9.  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  become 
eftectlve  ninety  daya  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  tbe  time  limitations  on  the 
uee  of  entitlement  to  loan  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize guaranteed  and  direct  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes,  authorlEe  direct 
loans  tor  certain  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes.'* 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calilomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION   OrPKBED  BT   KB.  TEAGUE  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ottBT  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  moves  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  with  the  following  amendment:  In  Ueu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  tbe  text  of  the  bill, 
insert  tbe  following: 


Sec.  0.  Section  6  at  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
amend  ch^ter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  to  eUglble  veterans  and  persona  for 
mobile  homes  and  lou  therefor  If  used  as 
permanent  dwellings,  to  remove  tbe  time 
limitation  on  the  use  of  enutlement  to  ben- 
efits under  such  chapter,  and  to  restore  such 
entitlements  which  have  lapsed  prior  to  use 
or  es^lratlon,  to  eliminate  the  guaranteed 
and  direct  loan  fee  collected  under  such 
chapter,  and  for  other  purposes." 
That  section  1811  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (k)  the  ftdlowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b) ,  and  (c)  of  this  section,  to  make  or 
enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make  a  loan  to 
any  veteran  to  assist  the  vetercui  In  acquiring 
a  si>eclally  adapted  housing  unit  authorized 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  if  the  veteran 
is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefit* 
of  such  chapter  21,  and  is  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  chi^ter." 

SBC.  a.  Section  1811(1)  (1)  of  Utie  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "housing  credit  shortage  area."  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "or  In  any  area  for  a  veteran  who  Is 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  In 
acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title,**. 


of  the  unpaid  balance,  if  any.  at  tbe  coet  to 
the  veteran  of  such  dwelling  and  the  neces- 
sary land  upon  which  It  Is  altuated;  and". 


Sec.  7.  The  table  of  sections  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  title  88  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  31, 

1966." 
the  following; 

"1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobUe  home*  and 
mobile  home  lota." 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  this  Act  ahall  become 
effective  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  ch^)ter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  to  eligible  veterans  for  mobile  homes 
and  lou  therefor  if  used  as  permanent  dwell- 
ings, to  remove  the  time  limitation  on  the 
ues  of  entitlement  to  benefits  under  such 
chapter,  and  to  restore  such  entitlements 
which  have  lapsed  prior  to  use  or  expiration. 
to  eliminate  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan 
fee  collected  under  such  chapter,  and  for 
other  purpoaes." 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Housing  Act  of  1970" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  1863(b)  of  ttUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  1803  of  such  Utle  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  U  or 
Korean  conflict  veteran,  if  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions,  specified  in  this  chapter  Is  auto- 
matically guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  centxim 
of  the  loan  If  the  loan  Is  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  1810  of  this  title 
and  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
loan  if  tbe  loan  Is  for  any  of  tbe  purpoees 


specified  In  section   1813.   1813.  or   1814  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(3)  Any  unused  entitlement  of  World 
War  II  or  Korean  confilct  veterans  which  ex- 
pired under  provisions  of  law  In  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Vetouis' 
Housing  Act  ot  1970  is  hereby  restored  and 
shall  not  expire  until  used." 

(c)  Section  1803  of  such  title  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  striking  out  "1810  and  1811"  In  sub- 
section   (b)    and    lns»-ting   in   Ueu   thereof 
"1810. 1811.  and  1819";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "years" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (I)  the 
following:  "except  as  provided  In  aectlon  1819 
of  this  tlUe". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1804  of  such 
Utle  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and 
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inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'Subject  to  noUce 
and  opportunity  for  a  beftrlng.  th«";  «nd 
&ubKcUon  (d)  of  aucH  section  Is  amandad 
by  sulJUng  out  'Wbanever"  and  tnsartUig  Id 
Ueu  ibertof  "Subject  to  noUce  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  whenever". 

lei  Section  1618  of  ?uch  title  w  amended 
by  striking  out  sulwectlons  (c).  (d».  and  (e> 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

to  Notwithstanding  the  exceptlOQ  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secUoa.  entitlement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude eUglblUty  for  any  of  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  sections  1813  and  1815.  and  buslneaa 
loans  under  sccUon  1814  of  this  title,  if  (1) 
ihe  veteran  previously  derived  entitlement  to 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  based  on  service 
during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  confilct. 
and  i2|  he  has  not  used  any  of  his  entitle- 
ment derived  trtim  such  servlc«. 

"(d)  Any  entitlement  to  the  benefits  of 
this  sectlan  which  had  not  expired  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  and  any  entitlement  to  such 
benenti  accruing  after  such  date  shaU  not 
expire  until  used." 

Ssc.  3.  section  IBIO  of  Utl*  38,  Unltad 
SUtea  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(li  adding  the  following  new  dausa  after 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a) : 

"(5)  To  refinance  existing  mortgage  loans 
or  other  Hens  which  are  secured  of  record  on 
a  dwelling  or  farm  residence  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  him  as  his  home  Nothing  in  this 
chapter  shall  preclude  a  veteran  from  paying 
to  a  lender  any  discount  required  by  such 
lender  In  connection  with  such  refinanc- 
ing."; and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"{d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  aball  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  guaranty  of  a  loan 
to  an  eligible  veteran  to  purchaae  a  one- 
family  raaldential  unit  to  be  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  him  as  a  home  in  a  condominium 
housing  development  or  project  as  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  IsBUMl.  under  secUon  334  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (13  U.S.C. 
l7I5yi ,  evidence  of  insurance  on  at  least  on« 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one-family  unit. 
The  AdmmistratOT  shall  guarantee  loans  to 
veterans  on  such  residential  units  when  such 
loans  meet  those  requirements  of  thU  chap- 
ter which  be  shall,  by  regxilatlon.  determine 
to  be  applicable  to  such  loans." 

Sac.  4.  Section  1811  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  -1810"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "1810 
or  1819'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "He  shaU.  with  respect  to 
any  such  area.  make,  or  enter  Into  commit- 
ments to  make,  to  any  veteran  eligible  under 
this  title,  a  loan  for  any  or  aU  of  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  1810(a)  or  181S  of 
this  title .": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "guaranteed  home 
loans"  the  phrase  "or  mobile  home  loans,  as 
appropriate"  in  subsection  )c)(l).  and  by 
striking  out  in  such  subsection  "1810  of  this 
Utle"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1810  or 
1819  of  this  title,  as  appropriate": 

(4)  hy  Inserting  after  "guaranteed  home 
loans"  In  subsection  (d)(ll  the  phrase  "or 
mobile  home  loans,  aa  appropriate": 

(5>  by  striking  oat  'The"  In  subaaotlOQ 
Id)i2i  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A) 
Elxcepc  tor  any  loan  made  under  tbts  chapter 
for  Che  purpoaec  described  In  section  1819  of 
this  tltto.  chs": 

i6)  by  Inserting  Immadlately  after  sub- 
section (dl(3l  (as  amended  by  cUuse  (4) 
above)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"fB>  The  original  principal  amount  of 
any  ioan  made  under  this  sec'lon  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  1810  of  this  title 
Shan  net  sveeed  the  amount  specified  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section."; 


(7)  by  stxlkiQg  out  "laio  of  this  title"  in 
subsection  (g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"IBIO  or  1819  of  this  title,  as  appropriate ': 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  subsections  (h),  (i). 
and  (J)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"ih)  llie  Administrator  may  exempt 
dweUlngs  constructed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  section  from  the  minimum 
land  plaoouig  aud  subdiviaton  requirements 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1904  of  this  title,  and  with  respect 
to  such  dweUlngs  may  prescribe  special  mini- 
mum land  planning  and  subdivision  require- 
ments which  ShaU  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  housing  facUlties  In  the  locality  but 
ShaU  require  that  such  dwellings  meet  mlnl- 
nkum  requirements  of  structural  soundness 
and  general  acceptabiUty. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  la  autborlxed. 
without  regard  to  the  provuUons  of  subsec- 
tloi)A^(a).  lb),  and  (c>  of  this  section,  to 
make  or  enter  into  a  commitment  to  msJce 
a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran 
in  acquiring  a  specially  adapted  bousing 
unit  authorized  under  chapter  31  of  this 
title.  If  the  veteran  is  determmed  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  benefits  of  such  chapter  31,  and 
is  eligible  for  loan  guaranty  benefiu  under 
this  chapter. 

"(J)  (1)  If  any  builder  or  ^wnsor  proposes 
to  construct  one  or  more  dwellings  In  a  hous- 
ing credit  shortage  area,  or  In  any  area  for  a 
veteran  who  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
oasistance  In  scqulrmg  a  specially  adapted 
housing  unit  under  chapter  21  of  this  title. 
the  Administrator  may  enter  into  commit- 
ment with  such  buUdcr  or  sponsor,  under 
which  funds  available  for  loans  under  this 
section  wUl  be  reserved  for  a  period  not  m 
exceaa  of  three  months,  or  such  longer  period 
as  the  Administrator  may  authorise  to  meet 
the  needs  in  any  particular  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loam  to  veteruna  to  purchase 
such  dwelUngs.  Such  commitment  may  not 
be  aasigned  or  transferred  except  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Administrator.  The 
AdmlnlEtrntor  shall  not  enter  into  any  such 
commitment  unless  such  buUder  or  q>onBor 
pays  a  nonrefundable  commitment  fee  to 
The  Administrator  In  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  reserved  for  such  buUder 
or  sponsor. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  a  dwelling  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  being  reserved  under  this  subsection 
has  been  sold,  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  to  a 
veteran  eligible  for  a  direct  loan  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shaU  enter  into  a 
commitment  to  make  the  veteran  a  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  such  dwelUng.  Wttb  respect 
to  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  veteran  under 
this  subsection,  the  Adm.lnlstrator  may  make 
advances  during  the  construction  of  the 
dwelling,  up  to  a  maximum  In  advances  of 
(A)  the  co6t  of  the  land  plus  (B)  80  per 
centimi  of  the  value  of  the  construction  In 
place." 

SBC.  5.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section  r 

"S  1819.  Loans  to  purchaae  mobUe  homes  and 
mobUe  home  lots 
'(s)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  veteran  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  chapter  who 
has  maximum  home  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment avaUable  for  use  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  mobile  home  loan  guaranty  benefit  imder 
this  section.  Use  of  the  mobUe  home  loan 
guaranty  benefit  provided  by  this  section 
sbaU  preclude  the  use  of  any  home  loan 
guaranty  entitlement  under  .uiy  other  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter  until  the  mobile  home 
loan  gusuranteed  under  thla  section  has  been 
paid  in  f  uU. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  Umiutlons  lo  subsec- 
tion (di   of  this  aectlon,  a  loan  to  purchase 


a  mobile  home  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude I  or  be  augmented  by  a  separate  loan 
for)  (1)  an  amount  to  finance  the  acqulsl- 
uon  of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home, 
and  (3)  an  additional  amount  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priate preparauon  of  such  a  lot,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  installation  of  utlUty 
connections,  sanitary  facilities  and  paving, 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pad. 

"to  (li  Any  loan  to  a  veteran  eligible  un- 
der subsection  (ai  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrator  If  (1>  the  loan  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  mobile  home 
or  lor  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home 
which  is  the  security  for  a  prior  loan  guar- 
anteed or  made  under  this  section  or  for  a 
loan  guaranteed.  Insured  or  made  by  another 
Federal  agency,  and  (2)  the  loan  compUes 
la  all  other  respects  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.  Loans  for  such  purpose  (in- 
cluding those  which  will  also  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  lot  or  site  preparation  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for 
approval  prior  to  loan  closing  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  exempt  any  lender  of  a 
class  listed  in  section  1803(d)  of  tbla  Utle 
from  compliance  with  such  prior  approval  re- 
quirement If  be  determliMs  that  the  experi- 
ence of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders  In 
mobUe  home  financing  warrants  such  ex- 
emption. 

"(3)  Upon  determining  that  a  loan  sub- 
mitted for  prior  approval  Is  eUgible  for  guar- 
anty under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee  such 
loan  and  shaU  thereafter  guarantee  the  loan 
when  made  if  such  loan  qualifies  therefor 
in  all  respects. 

"(8)  The  Administrator's  guaranty  shall 
not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  loan.  Includ- 
ing any  amount  for  lot  acquisltton  azul  site 
preparation,  and  payment  of  such  guaranty 
ShaU  be  made  only  after  liquidation  of  the 
security  for  the  loan  and  the  filing  of  an 
accounting  with  the  Administrator.  In  any 
such  accounting  the  Administrator  sbaU  per- 
mit to  be  Included  therein  accrued  unpaid 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  first  uncured 
default  to  such  cutoff  date  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  establish,  and  he  shall  aUow 
the  holder  of  the  ioan  to  charge  against  the 
liquidation  or  resale  proceeds,  accrued  in- 
terest from  the  cutoff  date  established  to 
such  further  date  as  he  may  determine  and 
such  cofiu  and  expenses  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  proper.  The  UabiUty  of  the 
United  States  under  the  guaranty  provided 
for  by  this  section  shall  decrease  or  increase 
pro  rata  with  any  decrease  or  Increase  of 
the  amount  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
obligation. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
llah  a  loan  maximum  for  each  type  of  loan 
authoTlaed  by  Mils  section.  In  the  case  of 
a  new  mobUe  home,  the  Admlnlata-ator  may 
establish  a  maximum  loan  amount  based  on 
the  manufacturer's  Invoice  coot  to  the  dealer 
and  such  other  coct  factors  aa  the  Adminis- 
trator consider!  proper  to  take  into  aooount. 
In  the  case  of  a  used  mobile  home,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ahaU  eetabUab  a  maximum  loan 
amount  baaed  on  his  determination  of  the 
reaeonable  value  of  the  property.  In  the  oase 
of  any  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home 
financed  through  the  assistance  of  this  sec- 
tion and  in  the  case  of  necessary  site  prep- 
aration, the  loan  amount  shaU  not  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  such  lot  or  an  amount 
appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of  neosasary 
site  preparation  or  both,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(3)  The  maximum  permissible  loan 
amountfi  and  the  term  for  which  the  loans 
are  made  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  tlO.OOO  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  oovsrlng  the 
purchaae  of  a  mobile  home  only,  and  such 
additional  amount  as  is  determined  by  the 
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Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the 
coat  of  necessary  site  preparation  where  the 
vertermn  owns  the  lo^.  or 

"(B)  gIS.OOO  (but  not  to  exceed  810,000 
for  the  mobUe  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  an 
undeveloped  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home,  and  such  additional  amount  as  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  oover  the  ooat  of  necessary  site 
preparation,  or 

"(C)  •17.IK}0  (but  not  to  exceed  910.000 
for  the  moMIe  hocne)  for  fifteen  yean  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobUe  home  and  a 
suitably  developed  lot  on  which  to  place 
such  home. 

"(3)  Suoh  limitations  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  Kubseotlon  on  the  amount 
and  term  of  any  loan  ahatl  not  be  deemed 
to  preclude  the  Administrator,  under  regu- 
lations whloh  he  shall  prescribe,  fnxn  con- 
senting to  necessary  advances  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  or  the  holder's  lien, 
or  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  term  or 
reamortlsatlon   of   such   loan. 

"(e)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

"(1)  tbe  loan  is  repayable  in  approximate- 
ly eqrual  monthly  inataUmenu: 

"  (3)  the  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  Income  and  expenses,  and  the 
veteran  is  a  satisfactory  credit  risk,  taking 
into  account  the  purpose  of  this  program  to 
make  avaUable  lower  cost  bousing  to  low  and 
lower  income  veterans,  especially  those  who 
have  been  recently  discharged  or  released 
from  active  mlUtary,  naval,  or  air  sarvloe, 
who  may  not  have  previously  established 
credit  ratings: 

"(8)  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  fint  Uen  on 
the  mobile  home  and  any  lot  acquired  or 
Improved  with  the  pnx}eedB  of  the  loan; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to 
the  maximums  established  In  subparagraph 
(d)  of  this  section,  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator; 

"(S>  the  veteran  certifies,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  he 
win  personally  occupy  the  property  as  his 
borne: 

"(S)  the  mobile  home  is  or  will  be  placed 
on  a  site  which  meets  Bpeclflcatlons  which 
the  Administrator  shall  estabUsh  by  regula- 
tion; and 

"(7)  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  the 
loan  doee  not  exceed  the  permissible  rate 
estabUshed  by  the  Administrator. 

"  (f )  The  Administrator  ahaU  estabUsh 
such  rate  of  mterest  for  mobile  home  loans 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
assure  a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile  home 
loan  financing  for  veterans  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  Entitlement  to  the  loan  guaranty 
benefit  used  under  this  section  shall  be 
restored  a  single  time  for  any  veteran  by 
the  Administrator  provided  the  first  loan 
has  been  repaid  in  fuU. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  be  determines  to  be  nec- 
e^ary  or  appropriate  in  order  to  fully  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  regulations  may  specify  which  provi- 
sions In  other  sections  of  this  chapter  be 
determines  should  be  applicable  to  loans 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section.  The 
Administrator  shall  have  such  powers  and 
responsibllltlea  In  respect  to  matters  arising 
under  thla  seotton  as  he  has  In  respect  to 
loans  guaranteed  or  made  under  other  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  Zfo  loan  for  tbe  purchase  of  a  motoUe 
home  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless  the  mobUe  home  and  lot,  if  any,  meet 
or  axoesd  standards  for  planning,  ooostruo- 
tlon,  and  general  acceptabUlty  as  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  standards  shaU 
tM  designed  to  enootuaee  the  maintenance 


and  derelopment  of  altea  for  mobQe  hones 
which  wlU  be  attractive  residential  areas  and 
which  win  be  free  from,  and  not  suhstan- 
tlaUy  contribute  to,  adverse  scenic  or  en- 
vironmental conditions,  For  the  purpose  of 
assuring  compliance  with  such  standards, 
the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time 
inspect  the  manufacturing  process  of  mobUe 
homes  to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  conduct 
random  onslte  inspections  of  mobUe  homes 
purchased  with  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  ohaU  require  the 
manufacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobUe  home  which  Is  approved  for  pur- 
chase with  financing  through  tbe  assistance 
of  this  chapter  and  to  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  written  warranty  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require.  Such  war- 
ranty shall  include  (1)  a  specific  statsment 
Chat  the  mobile  home  meets  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (l)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  (3)  a  provision  that  the  war- 
rantor's UabUlty  to  the  purchaser  or  owner  is 
limited  under  tbe  warranty  to  instances  of 
substantial  nonconformity  to  such  standards 
which  become  evident  within  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase  and  as  to  which  the  pur- 
chaser or  owner  gives  written  notice  to  the 
warrantor  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
end  of  the  warranty  period.  The  warranty 
prescribed  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  In  derogation  of,  all  othw  rights  and 
prlvUeges  which  such  porchaser  or  owner 
may  have  under  any  other  law  or  Instrument 
and  shaU  so  provide  in  the  warranty  docu- 
ment. 

"(k)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportonity 
for  a  hearing,  the  Administrator  Is  autbor- 
lxed to  deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan  fi- 
nancing in  the  case  of  mobile  homes  oon- 
structed  by  any  manufacturer  who  refuses 
to  permit  tbe  inq>eccloDe  provided  fOr  In 
subseotlon  (l)  of  this  section;  or  tn  tbe  case 
of  mobUe  homes  which  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the 
aforesaid  standards;  or  where  the  manufac- 
turer of  mobile  homes  falls  or  Is  unable  to 
discharge  his  obligation?  under  warranty. 

"(1)  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  bearing,  the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
approve  as  acceptable  any  site  in  a  mobile 
home  pork  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  whose  rental  or  sale  methods, 
procedures,  requirements,  or  practlow  are 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veterans  renting  or 
purchasing  such  sites.  The  Administrator 
may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make  direct 
loans  for  veterans  to  purchase  mobile  homes 
offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  If  subatantlal 
deficiencies  have  been  discovered  tn  such 
homes,  or  If  be  determines  thct  there  has 
been  a  faUure  or  indicated  InaUIlty  of  the 
dealer  to  discbarge  contractual  UoblUUes  to 
veterans,  or  that  the  type  of  contract  of  sale 
or  methods,  procedures,  or  practices  pursued 
by  the  dealer  In  the  marketing  of  such 
properties  have  been  unfair  or  prejudicial 
to  veteran  purchasers. 

"(m)  The  Administrator's  annual  report 
to  Congress  shall,  beginning  13  months  fol- 
lowing tbe  date  of  enactment  of  tbe  Veter- 
ans' Housing  Act  of  1970,  Include  a  report  on 
operations  imder  this  section.  Including  the 
results  of  inspections  required  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section,  experience  with 
compliance  with  tbe  vrarranty  required  by 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  and  the  ex- 
perience regarding  defaults  and  foreclosures. 

"(n)  The  provisions  of  section  1804(d) 
and  section  1831  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
fiiUy  applicable  to  lenders  making  guaran- 
teed mobUe  home  loans  and  holdsis  of  such 
loana. 

"(o)  No  loans  shall  be  gusrantead  or  made 
by  tbe  Administrator  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  on  and  after  Jtily  I.  1975, 
except    pursuant    to    commitments    lssucdg| 
prior  to  such  date." 


Sec.  e.  Clause  (8)  of  section  802  of  title 
86,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"(3)  where  the  veteran  elects  to  remodel 
a  dwelling  which  Is  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
quiresients  of  his  dlsabiuty.  acquired  by 
htm  prior  to  application  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter,  tbe  Administrator  shall  pay 
not  to  exceed  (A)  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of 
such  remodeUng:  or  (B)  fiO  per  centum  o( 
the  cost  to  the  veteran  of  such  remodcUng; 
plus  the  smaUer  of  the  foUowlng  sums:  (1) 
50  per  centum  of  tbe  cost  to  the  veteran  of 
such  dweUlng  and  tbe  necessary  land  upon 
which  It  Is  situated,  or  (\\\  the  fuU  amount 
of  the  unpaid  balance.  If  any.  of  the  ooet  to 
the  veteran  of  such  dwelling  and  tbe  neces- 
sary land  upon  which  it  is  situated;   and**. 

Sec.  7.  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  title  38  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  31, 

1966." 
the  foUowlng: 

"1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobUe  homes  and 
mobUe  home  lots." 

Sec.  8.  Section  5  of  this  Act  shall  become 
efiectlve  sixty  days  foUowlng  the  data  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion be  dispensed  with  ai>d  that  ii  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
MOTION    TO    Ausn   Tnt.s    orm>   mx   sea. 


Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

offer  a  moUon  with  respect  to  amend- 
ing the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  Vead  as  follows: 

Mr.  TKAoiTx  of  Texas  moves  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  tbe  title  of  the  blU. 
with  the  following  amendment:  In  Ueu  of 
the  mattM^  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  tbe 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  hlU. 
insert  the  following :  "An  Act  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  Utle  .18.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  eli- 
gible veterans  for  mobile  homes  and  lots 
therefor  If  used  as  permanent  dwellings,  to 
remove  the  time  limitation  on  tbe  use  of 
entitlement  to  benefits  under  sueli  chapter, 
and  to  restore  K\xdti  entltlementB  which  heve 
lapsed  prior  to  use  or  expiration,  to  eliminate 
tlM' guaranteed  and  direct  loan  fee  collected 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Recoud  on  H.R. 
16710.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 
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FEDERAL  AID  DJ  WILDUPE  RESTO- 
RATION ACT  AND  FEDERAL  AID  IN 
FISH  RESTORATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12475>  to 
revise  and  clarify  the  Federal  Aid  In 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Pish  Restoration  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

AmendmenU ; 
Page  8.  Une  34  itrlke  out  "4(b) "  and  Insert 
■•4(bl". 

Pa««  8.  line  34.  strike  out  "SO"  aod  in- 
sert "TS". 

Page  18,  Una  18.  after  "Ouam,"  Insert  "the 
OoTernor  of  American  Samoa,". 

Page  16.  line  33.  after  "Ouam."  Insert 
".American  Samoa.". 

Page  17.  Une  3.  after  "centum"  insert  ".  for 
Amertean  Samoa  one-tblrd  of  1  per  centum." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— win  the  gentleman  please  explain 
these  amendments?  I  understand  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DWaELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  entirely  correct.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  in  detaU  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pn.LT).  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  are  In  harmony  that  the  bill 
should  be  passed  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows : 
With  respect  to  the  funds  that  would 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  supporting 
hunter  safety  programs,  HH.  12475.  ■■  It 
passed  the  House,  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Ooyerrmient  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
programs.  The  Senate  amended  this 
provision  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  pay  up  to  75 
percent  of  such  cost.  The  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  pro- 
gram consistent  with  wildlife  restoration 
progTBms  which  are  now  carried  out 
under  the  act  on  a  75-25  basis. 

H.R.  12475  amends  both  the  Federal 
aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act— Pltt- 
man-Robertson  Act — and  the  Fish  Res- 
toration Act^Dlngell-Johnson  Act.  The 
Senate  amended  the  bill  to  authorise 
American  Samoa  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  Dlngell-Johnson  Act 
only.  This  puts  American  Samoa  on  an 
equal  basis  with  Guam.  Also,  there  was 
one  technical  amendment,  to  change 
"(hV  to  "(b)"  on  page  8  line  J4  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.  DINQELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GRANTING  CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS 
TO  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  FLOR- 
IDA AND  GEORGIA  EBTABLISH- 
INO  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  SUCH 
STATES 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  for  the  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  165)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  be- 
tween such  States. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — I  do  so  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  the  resolution;  rather,  I 
support  it — I  do  so  In  order  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
may  make  a  severely  abbreviated  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  wOl  yield  under  his  res- 
ervation, I  will  be  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  as  to  what  this  Joint  resolution 
does. 
Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Joint  resolution  grants  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  agreement  l)etween 
Florida  and  Georgia  establishing  their 
mutual  boundary.  A  companion  House 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  992,  was 
referred  to  and  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  agreement 
Is  evidenced  by  Identical  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  two  Governors  In  1969. 

Copies  of  these  enactments  are  in  the 
committee's  files  They  both  provide  that 
the  legislation  shall  not  become  effective 
until  and  unless  by  November  1.  1970, 
the  Congress  shall  consent  thereto. 

Therefore,  if  we  fall  to  act  this  week, 
the  two  States  will  have  to  start  over 
from  the  beginning. 

Because  of  this  time  urgency  I  am 
making  this  unanimous-consent  request 
which  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obJecUoo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Ba.  16B 
WHerMs  th«  Laglalature  of  the  SUte  of 
Plorlda  passed  an  act  amending  section  8.09 
Florida  St»tut«.  relating  to  the  t>ouiidary 
between  the  St4t<e  of  Florida  and  aoorgla, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Florida  on  April  38.  1980:  and 

Whereaa  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oeorgia  paaaed  an  act  ameodlng  Georgia 
Ooda  ncUon  18-106.  nlating  to  the  bound- 
ary betwmi  suob  Statei,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Ooveraor  of  Oeorgia  on  April 
35,  1980:  and 


Whereaa  such  acts  both  provide  In  sub- 
stance that  auch  acta  would  be  effective  only 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ratiflee, 
oonflrmB.  adopts,  or  otherwise  ooaaants  to 
the  effect  of  such  acts  by  November  I,  1970: 
and 

Whereas  luch  acts  lioth  provided  In  aub- 
■tance  that  the  boundary  tietween  such 
States  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Saint  Uarys 
River  and  adjacent  thereto  should  be  aa  fol- 
lows:  From  a  point  37  links  north  of  Elll- 
cotts  Mound  on  the  Saint  Marys  River: 
thence  down  aald  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  preaently 
existing  Saint  Marys  entrance  navigational 
channel  to  the  point  of  Intenectlon  with  a 
hypothetical  line  connecting  the  aeward- 
most  points  of  the  Jetties  now  protecting 
such  channel:  thence  along  said  line  to  a 
oontrol  point  of  latitude  SO  degrees  43  min- 
utes 46.8  seconds  north,  longitude  81  de- 
grees 34  minutes  18.9  seconds  west;  thence 
due  east  to  the  seaward  limit  of  Oeorgia 
and  Florida  as  now  or  hereafter  filed  by  the 
Oongrew  of  the  tJiUted  States;  such  boun- 
dary to  tie  extended  on  the  same  true  90- 
degree  bearing  so  far  as  a  need  for  further 
delimitation  may  arise;  and 

Whereas  euch  acts  of  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Oeorgia  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween such  StatM  establishing  a  boundary 
line  l>etw»en  them :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rttolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Rvp- 
remtattva  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
(n  Congreit  asaembUd.  That  the  consent  of 
the  Oongreaa  Is  hereby  granted  to  auch  agree- 
ment and  to  the  establishment  of  such 
boundary,  and  auch  acta  of  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Oeorgia  are  hereby  approved. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  commerce  is  here- 
by authoriaed.  empowered,  and  Instructed  to 
survey  and  properly  mark  by  suitable  monu- 
menta  the  seaward  boundary  between  the 
State  of  Florida  and  State  of  Georgia,  and 
so  much  of  the  interior  boundary  as  Is  con- 
sidered neceesary  by  the  two  SUtee,  and  the 
necwsary  appropriatloQS  for  this  work  are 
hereby  authorised. 

Sac.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal thia  Act  U  exprealy  reserved. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POINT  OP  ORDER  WTTHHEUJ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  unani- 
mous-consent requests  are  heard? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  win  ask  the  Chair  If  we 
Intend  to  transact  any  more  legislative 
business  before  the  important  business  of 
establishing  a  quorum 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
withhold  his  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  withhold  It.  Mr. 
Speaker,  providing  there  Is  no  call  for 
additional  legislative  business. 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
rest  assured  on  that  prmilse. 

Mr.  HALL  Then,  I  will  withhold  my 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  PROVIDINO 
GUARANTEED  INCOMES 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
muks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
day.  when  the  Federal  Government  Is 
talking  about  providing  a  guaranteed  In- 
come for  everyone,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  works,  we  wonder  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  of  Christ's  time  on  earth 
would  have  said  on  that  subject. 

To  And  out  what  Paul  thought  In  the 
day  In  which  he  did  live,  we  have  only  to 
read  n  Thessalonlans,  chapter  3,  verses 
10  and  11,  In  which  he  said: 

For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we 
commanded  you.  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.  For  we  hear  that  there 
are  some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly, 
working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  our 
President  for  his  announcement  that  the 
wasteful,  ineffective,  corrupt,  unneces- 
sary, so-called  war  on  poverty  program, 
GEO,  which  also  places  a  premium  on 
laziness,  will  be  reduced  by  SO  percent 
It  Is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  make  It 
100  percent. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  A  TRIUMPH  FOR 
THE   "HIDDEN  PERSUADERS" 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
vetoing  the  political  broadcasting  bill 
yesterday.  President  Nixon  has  opted  for 
politics  over  reform. 

In  the  crunch  of  a  midterm  election. 
It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  any- 
thing else.  But  Mr.  Nixon  may  discover 
that  his  effort  to  play  "smart"  politics 
is  in  fact  the  worst  possible  politics. 

Intended,  no  doubt,  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate the  financial  advantage  of  Re- 
publicans, the  veto  gives  a  green  light  to 
all  the  big  spenders.  It  tells  the  Salva- 
torls,  the  Lamar  Hunts,  the  Clement 
Stones;  "You  can  buy  anything.  Includ- 
ing your  Government," 

I  sense  the  American  public  looks  with 
cynicism  on  the  ever-mounting  cost  of 
political  campaigns.  In  my  home  city  of 
San  Diego,  we  have  Just  seen  the  Indict- 
ment of  nine  leading  local  political  fig- 
ures on  charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy 
stemming  mainly  from  the  raising  of 
campaign  funds. 

The  contention  that  this  bill  somehow 
discriminates  against  broadcasters  Just 
does  not  wash.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
obvious:  that  skyrocketing  campaign  ex- 
perwes  are  due  primarily  to  the  growing 
use  of  television — the  major  source  of 
news  for  most  Americans  in  political 
campaigns. 

The  legislation  Mr.  Nixon  has  vetoed 
reflected  determination  by  Congress  to 
meet  this  problem.  I  regret  that  the 
President  has  turned  his  back  on  con- 
gressional Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  heeding  instead  the  "hidden  per- 
suaders." 


PRESIDENT  NIKON'S  VETO  OF  CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURE  LEOISLA- 
TTON 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  was 
not  surprised  at  all  at  the  President's 
veto  of  the  campaign  expenditures  elec- 
tion legislation  because  I  would  have 
thought  he  would  want  the  liest  Repub- 
licans elected  that  money  could  buy. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTINO  BILL 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  President  of  the  United  States 
went  on  record  as  antireform  and  pro- 
excessive  spending  By  vetoing  the  polit- 
ical broadcasting  bill.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
rejecting  the  most  promising  reform  In 
the  area  of  campaign  stiending  since  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  He  was  rejecting 
a  bill  which  was  supported  by  a  Orm 
majority  in  each  Hou.se  of  Congress,  was 
supported  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  by  a  good  cross- 
section  of  prominent  business  and  imlon 
leaders. 

Surely  the  President  does  not  think 
he  can  dupe  the  people  of  America  who 
are  fed  up  with  fancy  rhetoric.  In  his 
attempts  to  cover  up  partisan,  self -serv- 
ing actions.  Mr.  Nixon's  words  talk  of 
reform  and  nonlnHationary  spending, 
but  his  actions  prove  otherwise.  By  veto- 
ing the  political  broadcasting  bill,  the 
President  Is  telling  the  country  that  he 
does  not  really  believe  Americans  want 
a  change  in  campaign  policies  and  that 
they  are  not  sick  and  tired  of  politlclana 
"buying  "  elections.  This  move  liy  the 
President  is  clearly  a  mistake. 

One  wonders  why  the  President  has 
become  so  self-assured  that  he  thinks  he 
can  flaunt  the  will  of  the  people  and  give 
them  platitudes  instead  of  genuine  re- 
form The  political  broadcasting  bill  Is 
a  truly  Innovative  piece  of  reform  legis- 
lation aimed  at  limiting  outrageous  cam- 
paign spending.  It  also  repeals  the  equal- 
time  provisions  of  section  31S(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  presidential  and  vice  presidential  can- 
didates. This  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  which  deserves  to  be  kept  In- 
formed in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  on  election  day. 

One  also  wonders  whethei  the  Presi- 
dent Is  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  1960 
television  debates  with  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  now  Is  choosing,  by  this  veto,  to 
isolate  himself  from  the  possibility  of 
being  embarrassed  into  another  debate 
in  1972.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the 
President  should  put  this  own  partisan 
and  personal  Interest  over  that  of  the 
ipeople  he  was  elected  to  serve  and  repre- 
sent. 

On  September  11,  1970,  President 
Nixon  Issued  a  call  for  cooperation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  he  stated  his  belief  that  "as  we 
enter  the  seventies  we  should  enter  also 
a  great  age  of  reform  of  the  Institutions 
of  American  Government."  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  President  can  urge  the 
Congre.^  to  cooperate  In  reform,  while  he 
blatantly  falls  to  cooperate  in  the  ref- 
ormation of  runaway  campaign  spend- 
ing which  goes  to  the  heart  of  good  goT- 
emment. 


President  Nixon's  reasons  for  the  veto 
are  so  shabby  that  they  do  not  even  de- 
serve the  courtesy  of  a  detailed  rebut- 
tal. It  is  unforttmate  that  the  leader  of 
our  Nation  has  decided  to  take  a  reac- 
tionary and  partisan  tack,  rather  than 
come  out  for  a  step  toward  true  reform. 

As  long  as  the  President  continues  to 
kill  off  genuine  reform  legislation  In  the 
campaign  area,  vested  interests  and  the 
superrich  will  continue  to  buy  elections 
outright  and  control  candidates,  while 
the  public  Is  forced  to  wait  and  wonder. 
The  course  which  the  President  has 
chosen  is  that  of  the  politician  and  not 
that  of  a  true  leader. 


POINT  OF  ORDER  WITHHELD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temopre.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Haix)  re- 
new his  point  of  order  that  a  quonnn  Is 
not  present? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withhold 
that  request. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THT:  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BCBT)  laid  before  the  House  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  3391 
Adair  FaUon  Moorhead 

Alexander  Parbateln  Morse 

Asplnall  Plaher  Muiphy.  NT. 

Bean.  Md-  Pord.  Oerald  R.  O'Konakl 

Berry  Pord.  Olsen 

Blaegl  WUlIam  D.       O'Neal.  Oa. 

Blancon  Fulton.  Telin.     Ottiri^r 

Blarnlk  Oallagher  Patman 

Bomts  Glalmo  Pelly 

Brock  Gilbert  PbllMn 

Brooks  Goldwater  Pollock 

Burke.  Pla.  Green.  Oreg.       PoweU 

Burton.  Utah      GrUStha  Preyer.  N-C. 

Bu.ih  GroBS  Price.  Tex, 

Button  Gubser  Pureell 

CabeU  Gude  R^'ld  N.T. 

Casey  Haley  Belfel 

Ciller  Halpem  Rhodes 

Chamberlala      Hanley  Rotelaon 

Chlsholm  Hann*  Rodlno 

Clancy  Hansen.  V?a.*.   Roe 

Clark  Barmy  Rogerx.  Colo 

aay  H*bert  Roaenthal 

CoUlns  Heckler.  Maaa.    Roodebush 

Conyerx  Helstoekl  Rouaeelot 

Corman  Henderxon  Rnppe 

Cowger  Horton  Scbeuer 

Cramer  Hunt  Shipley 

Crmne  Jarman  SIkee 

Daddaxlo  Jones.  N.C.  Skublta 

Davla.  Oa.  King  Snyder 

Dawson  Le^ett  Btratton 

de  la  Garza         Uoyd  SymtoKtoo 

Delaney  Lowensteln         Taft 

Dlgga  Lujan  Talcott 

Dowdy  Lukeni  Taylor 

Dulakl  McCloskey  Teague.  Tex. 

Dwyer  McDade  Thompson.  NJ. 

Eckhardt  MacOrecor         Ttmney 

Edmondaon        Mallllaid  Udall 

Edwarda.  La.       Meaklll  Weicfajr 

Bdanbora  MU1>  Wold 

Sian^  Odo,       Ulzell  wn^t 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <Mr. 
ALiE«T).  On  this  toUcaU  301  Members 
have  answered  to  their  n»mes.  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent.  lurther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  eaU  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^ 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  UB.  PARTICI- 
PATION     IN     THE     UNITED     NA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE      PROM       THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   91-280) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Ai.»niT).  The  Clerk  wUl  read  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
sutes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congras  o/  the  Vntted  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Umted  Nations  ParUclpatton  Act  of 
1945.  I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Annual  Report  on  United  States  par- 
ticipaUon  in  the  United  Nations.  This 
report  covers  the  events  of  the  calendar 
year  1WI9,  the  Brst  year  of  my  Adminis- 
tration. _  ,  . 

In  my  address  to  the  24th  General  As- 
sembly on  September  18.  19S9,  and  In  my 
Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the  Congress  on 
February  18,  1910. 1  reafHrmed  America's 
enduring  commitment  to  the  support  and 
strengthening  of  the  United  NaUons  Or- 
ganization. In  addJUon,  I  took  note  of 
some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  United 
Stales  In  1969  to  demonstrate  and  carry 
out  this  commitment.  This  report  covers 
these  matters  In  greater  detail. 

The  United  States  strove  in  1969.  and 
will  strive  In  the  future,  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
flelds  of  diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  and 
In  the  promotion  ot  arms  control.  Inter- 
naUonal  law.  economic  progress,  and 
human  rights. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me,  as  we  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  add  this  volume 
to  the  record  of  United  States  partlclps- 

RicsaiD  Nizoii. 

Thi  Whus  Houai,  October  13, 1»70. 

The  messace  of  the  President,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  was.  without 
obJecUon.  referred  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Alsikt)  to  the  Committee 
oo  Foreign  Allaira  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  

EMPIiOYEES    FORM    CORPORATION 

TO    BUY    CHICAGO    AND    NORTH 

WESTERN  RAHJIOAD 

(Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addresa  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revtae  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKt.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  corporation  formed  by  a  group  of 
North  Western  railroad  employees, 
headed  by  Larry  8-  Provo.  has  executed 
a  contract  to  buy  the  assets  of  that  rail- 
road. The  employee  corporation  has 
nied  an  application  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  approval  of 
the  transaction  covered  by  the  contract. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western  rail- 
road is  based  in  Chicago  and  serves  Im- 
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porUnt  industrial  and  rural  areas  In  H- 
llnoU,  as  well  as  in  10  other  States.  It  is 
well  over  100  years  old  and  has  had  good 
times  and  bad.  but  at  all  times  it  has 
been  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Middle 
West,  It  Is  noted  throughout  the  United 
States  for  providing  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  commuter  services.  We  are  proud  of 
that  railroad  and  I  speak  today  because 
this  new  development  makes  me  even 
more  proud. 

Almost  all  of  the  top  40  railroad  ofB- 
cers  have  committed  themselves  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  the  new  employee  com- 
pany. Stock  will  be  offered  to  every  em- 
ployee of  that  corporation  on  the  same 
terms  once  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  approves  the  purchase.  In 
these  times  when  we  hear  about  a  bank- 
rupt Perm  Central,  crisis  after  crisis 
In  railroad  labor-management  relations 
and  complaints  about  conglomerate 
ownership  of  railroads,  this  proposal 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  If 
the  Commission  approves  this  transac- 
tion promptly.  1  foresee  a  renewal  in  one 
segment  of  the  railroad  Industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  employee-owned  railroad 
wUl  be  dedicated  to  improved  service,  will 
be  aggressive  in  finding  ways  to  perform 
profitably  that  improved  service,  and 
will  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
chronic  labor-management  crises.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  other  10 
States  served  by  the  North  Western 
join  with  me  In  supporting  this  trans- 
action. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H,R.  17804. 
MUXTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION.  1971 


Mr.  RIVERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17804)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
maa  from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
iFor  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hoilse  of  Octo- 
ber 12.  1970.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  be  very  brief  with 
this  report,  smce  there  Is  no  controversy 
or  opposition  to  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20.  1970.  the 
House  passed  the  flacal  year  1971  mili- 
tary construction  authorixaticm  bill.  H  JL 
17604,  In  the  total  amount  ot  tl,999,- 
385,000. 

On  September  29,  1970,  the  Senate 
considered  this  legislation  and  provided 
new  autborixatlons  In  the  total  amoimt 
of  11.654,527,000. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference,  House  and 
Senate  conferees  worked  out  the  dUIer- 
enees  and  agreed  to  a  new  adjusted  au- 


thorUatloD  for  military  conetrucUon  for 
fiscal  year  1871  In  the  amount  of  $1,667,- 
154.000 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
respective  military  departments  had  re- 
quested a  total  of  »2,060,094.000  for  new 
construction  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  amount  Included  »334  million 
for  ABM-related  construction  later 
transferred  by  the  Semite  to  the  military 
procurement  bill.  The  action  of  the  con- 
ferees, therefore,  with  the  transfer  of 
$334  million  to  the  procurement  bill,  re- 
duces this  departmental  request  by  $58,- 
940,000  rather  than  $392,940,000  as  would 
first  appear. 

The  Senate,  during  their  consideration 
of  the  bUl.  added  certain  provisions  with 
which  the  House  conferees  could  not 
agree,  and  compromise  language  was 
worked  out.  One  ot  the  sections  added  by 
the  Senate  would  provide  assistance  to 
local  communities  near  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base.  Mont.,  which  will  have 
to  provide  increased  services  and  facili- 
ties arising  from  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  ABM  sites. 
House  conferees  agreed  that  financial 
assistance  to  these  small  communities 
would  be  necessary,  but  the  Senate  lan- 
guage provided  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion with  no  limitation  on  the  amoimt  to 
be  spent  from  moneys  appropriated  tor 
ABM  purposes.  House  conferees  Insisted 
that  the  section  be  amended  to  provide 
that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1972.  no 
funds  could  be  used  unless  spedflcally 
authorized  in  an  annual  military  con- 
struction authorization  act. 

Another  section  added  by  the  Senate 
WHS  one  to  require  an  In-depth  study 
of  the  Culebra  problem  that  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time  now.  One 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  a 
direction  to  the  Navy  to  termmate  an 
range  activity  on  or  near  the  cays  olT 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  Island  of  Culebra 
and  within  3  nautical  miles  of  the  east 
coast  not  UUr  than  January  1972  unle.ss 
the  President  ot  the  United  SUtes  made 
a  determination  that  the  national  secu- 
rity requires  continuation  of  such  actlv- 
lOes  beyond  that  date  House  conferees 
were  in  agreement  with  the  study  which 
Is  to  be  completed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  April  1. 
1971.  However.  House  conferees  Insisted 
that  the  section  direcUng  the  Navy  to 
terminate  all  activity  by  a  certain  date 
miist  be  stricken.  The  Senate  receded 

In  the  language  regarding  architec- 
tural and  engineering  contracts  in  Sec- 
tion 604,  It  Is  the  Intendment  of  the  Con- 
gress that  architectural  and  engineering 
contracts  should  not  be  awarded  through 
the  competitive  bidding  procediire,  aa 
now  proposed  In  a  pilot  program  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  unless  spedfl- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment among  the  conferees  that  contracts 
for  the  services  of  architeetural  and  en- 
gineering Snna  should  continue  to  be 
awarded  In  accordance  with  preaently 
established  procedures,  customs,  and 
practices. 

As  m  all  conferences.  It  was  neccBuy 
to  oompromlse  on  individual  line  items 
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requested  by  the  services,  and  in  some 
Instances  valid  items  were  left  out  ot  the 
program.  However,  your  conferees  did 
tlie  best  they  could  and  believe  that  they 
have  brought  to  the  House  a  good  bill 
that  will  provide  adequately  for  con- 
struction needs  of  the  military  during 
this  fiscal  year,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6Rt>ovAi. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  my  people  and 
to  the  Congress  If  I  did  not  express  here 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  un- 
easiness. IT  I  may  be  permitted  the  lux- 
ury of  understatement,  with  which  the 
news  of  the  conference  recommendations 
respecting  the  people  of  Culebra  In  the 
report  now  before  this  House  was  re- 
ceived by  me  and  by  my  <»>nstituents  over 
all  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  Indeed  all  of  the  House  con- 
ferees feel  that  the  recommendations  are 
reasonable  and  fair.  It  is  certainly  true 
tiiat  while  the  report  contains  the  rec- 
ommendations that  the  evacuation  of 
Culebra  and  the  resettlement  of  its 
people  elsewhere  be  considered  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  covering  the 
Navy  activities  in  Culebra  it  is  prortded 
that  the  Culebrans  wUl  not  be  resettled 
unless  a  majority  ot  their  electors  ap- 
proves the  resettlement. 

That,  on  the  face  of  it.  and  to  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  background 
against  which  this  proposal  is  made 
would  seem  to  be  fair  enough.  Why  fear 
the  results  of  a  report  if  you  are  given 
a  chance  to  approve  or  reject  It? 

The  answer  is  that  the  report  ^-ill 
cover  all  phases  of  the  Navy  activities 
In  Culebra.  all  phases  of  the  use  ot  Cule- 
bra as  a  weapons  range  by  the  Navy: 
that  Is,  It  will  permit  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  dictate  to  the  Cnilebrans  the 
alternative  to  resettlement.  They  may 
vote  on  resettlement,  but  they  may  not 
vote  on  the  alternative.  And  the  people 
ot  Culebra  have  already  been  told  In  the 
past,  when  the  Navy  was  Insisting  on 
resettlement,  what  the  alternative  would 
be.  Here  Is  the  alternative.  In  the  words 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
at  the  time.  In  a  letter  which  be  ad- 
dressed less  than  a  year  ago  to  a  citizen 
of  Puerto  Rico  who  proposed  to  con- 
struct weekend  cottages  on  a  part  of 
Culebra: 

Culebra  Inland  Is  a  keyBtone  In  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  weapons  mnge,  which  encompasaea 
Naval  station  Roosevelt  Roads,  nearby  Vie- 
ques Island  and  tiiouaands  of  squaiv  mllea  of 
ocean  area.  This  large  complex  la  expanding 
and  operatlona  are  iMComlng  Increasingly 
Intenitlve,  frequently  being  conducted 
through  seven  days  of  the  week.  As  such  use 
Increases,  inhabitants  ol  nearby  areas  such 
aa  your  property  will  be  8UbJ«cted  to  the 
noise  of  auperaonic  booms,  gunflre,  rocket 
fire,  and  heavy  air  tralBc. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  learn  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  report  which 
may  well  offer  what  the  Department  may 
consider  a  generous  resettlement,  but 
which  the  Culebrans  must  know  will  also 


tell  them  that  their  alternative  will  be 
to  live  imder  the  conditions  described  In 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted, 

I  fully  realize,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Department 
ot  Defense  is  to  be  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  people  of  Culebra.  TTiat  can 
hardly  allay  the  tears  ot  anyone.  After 
consulting.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment will  pay  to  the  Culebrans,  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  no  more  atten- 
tion than  that  Department  has  given 
them  up  to  now. 

Fortunately,  the  conference  report  also 
provides  that  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  both  Houses  ot  Con- 
gress tor  their  consideration.  I  have 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  our  colleagues  and 
of  the  President.  I  know  ot  their  good 
will  toward  Puerto  Rico,  a  feeling  which, 
as  far  as  this  Hou.se  was  concerned,  was 
so  eloquently  expressed  on  September  15 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  so  many  of 
its  Members.  But  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
request  whatever  assurance  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  can  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  not  dictate  terms  on 
Culebra.  that  It  will  submit  a  report 
which  will  be  considered  carefully  In 
committee  and  by  this  House.  I  know  that 
if  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  made 
aware  from  the  beginning  that  there  Is 
no  intention  of  allowing  It  to  make  terms 
for  Culebra,  the  report  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent than  It  otherwise  might  be.  I 
might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  has  been 
particularly  unforttmate  to  bring  up 
again  the  question  of  the  resettlement  of 
the  people  of  CMebra.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  September  23.  1970.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  wrote  the  Honorable 
Hehst  M.  Jacksoh  a  letter  containing 
the  following  paragraph: 

Despite  many  Instances  of  good  community 
relations  In  the  past,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Navy  did  not  pay  sufllclent  attention  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  of  Cule- 
bra. Part  of  the  reason  waa  that  the  Navy 
for  many  years  expected  the  Culebrans  to  be 
resettled  to  some  other  location  In  Puerto 
Rloo.  both  for  tbelr  t>eneflt  and  the  benefit 
of  the  Navy,  As  you  know,  we  abandoned 
that  plan  earlier  this  year,  uid  now  the 
Navy  Is  making  renewed  efforts  to  adjust  Its 
training  schedules  to  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra,  Ttiese  eflorta  are  being  made 
In  good  faith,  and  we  feel  that  In  time  most 
Puerto  Blcana  will  accept  them  in  that  light. 

It  Is  regrettable  that,  after  announcing 
publicly  that  it  had  abandoned  plans  to 
resettle  the  people  of  Culebra,  the  Navy 
should  be  now  cllrected  to  consider  anew 
a  plan  so  dear  to  Its  heart. 

That  Is  the  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  news  ot  this  conference  report  has 
been  so  dismaying  to  me  and  to  my  peo- 
ple, and  has  caused  us  uneasiness.  We 
are  not  about  to  give  up  the  fight  tor  our 
integrity.  We  are  not  about  to  surrender 
to  any  demands  the  Navy  may  choose  to 
make.  On  the  other  iiand.  as  Americans, 
we  do  not  want  to  have  to  flgtit  the  Navy, 
We  would  feel  much  easier  In  our  minds 
If  the  Congress  understood  the  situation 
and  If  the  people  ot  Culebra  and  of  all 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  assured  that  this 


conference  report  does  not  mean  that 
the  Congress  proposes  to  let  the  Navy 
have  its  way. 

I  caimot  overstate  the  importance  ot 
reassuring  the  people  of  Culebra  that 
the  Congress  will  make  its  own  evalua- 
tion and  take  its  own  action  on  any  Navy 
report  for  Culebra,  It  is  Important  that 
the  Culebrans  share  the  assurance  that 
I  have  of  studied  consideration  of  their 
plight  and  eventual  resolve  of  their  prob- 
lem. 

But  «re  must  recognize  that  damage 
has  already  t>een  done.  In  the  best  of 
faith  and  by  the  best  intentloned  of  peo- 
ple, I  alim  know  that  there  is  still  time 
to  repair  the  damage  end  to  stUl  the 
fears  aroused  In  my  people.  Certainly 
you  will  ttad  the  desire  to  repair  It  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  led  by  our  Governor.  Luis  A. 
Ferr*.  and  I  need  not  reiterate  my  own 
position  I  know  that  any  one  of  our  col- 
leagues can  match  my  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  none  can  exceed  it. 
That  Is  why  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
speak  out  as  clearly  and  frankly  as  I 
have  spoken. 

Mr,  RIVERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr,  Bmiii.ii)  to 
answer  one  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
have  the  record  clear  with  regard  to  this 
new  settlement  Idea,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bill  I  have  Introduced,  This  is 
not  something  anybody  is  Imposing  upon 
the  people  of  Culebra.  This  is  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  a  commission  to  set  up 
for  resettlement,  if  the  people  of  Culebra 
desire  it.  Under  that  bill  there  would  be 
SIO.OOO  for  heads  of  families  and  $5,000 
for  people  not  heads  of  tamilies.  some- 
thing which  Is  not  given  to  the  ordinary 
Ameri(»n  citizens  who  live  on  the  main- 
land whose  land  is  condemned. 

It  is  not  a  threat,  it  Is  not  a  bribe,  but 
it  is  an  opportunity  If  the  people  of  Cu- 
lebra desire  it.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
these  benefits  would  not  be  available  to 
them. 

The  people  then  would  have  to  do  as 
my  constituents  have  to  do.  They  would 
be  paid  for  the  value  of  the  land  taken 
under  the  condemnation  laws  ot  our 
country.  They  would  get  no  additional 
benefits  In  the  way  of  cash  and  no  addi- 
tional benefits  in  the  way  of  resettlement. 

American  citizens  in  my  district  are 
also  endangered  because  of  ammimitlon 
stored  near  them  and  because  of  flights 
over  them.  There  are  many  people  m 
areas  in  the  United  State.";  who  have  lieen 
disturbed  by  target  firing,  more  so  than 
the  people  of  Culebra.  much  more  dis- 
turbed. Some  of  them  have  lived  in  their 
homes  for  hundreds  of  years — and  I 
know  of  none  such  on  Culebra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  should  be 
considered  in  perspective.  The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  should  not  be  used  as 
a  symbol  ot  either  threat  or  britw.  It  In- 
volves additional  benefits  for  the  people 
of  Culebra  If  they  ask  tor  them,  benefits 
which  have  never  before  been  given  to 
American  citizens  on  the  mainland  or 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  So  I  do  think 
tills  bill  I  have  introduced  should  not  be 
construed  as  something  Imposed  on  Cu- 
lebrans  or    unfavorable   to   Culebrans. 
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They  do  not  have  to  have  Its  provisions 
if  they  do  not  wish  them.  It  provides  for 
a  plebiscite.  It  is  up  to  them  to  speak. 

Mr.  c6rdOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  not  referring 
to  the  gentleman's  bill.  I  was  referring 
exclusively  to  the  conference  report  The 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  does 
not  tie  resettlement  to  a  Navy  report  on 
the  use  of  the  weapons  range  in  Culebra. 
The  conference  report  does  tie  the  two 
things  in.  and  that,  to  me.  is  vital.  That, 
to  me.  is  extremely  important.  Onder  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  people  of  Culebra  will  have 
full  say  on  whether  they  will  accept  the 
resettlement  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  offers,  or  not.  They  will  not  be 
under  the  threat  of  the  alternative  of 
a  plan  of  what  will  happen  to  them  if 
they  do  not  accept  the  resettlement 
which  Is  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Plorida. 

That  Is  the  difference.  That  Is  why 
I  offered  no  criticism.  On  the  contrary. 
I  must  recognize  the  good  faith  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  Is  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Culebra.  and  who  has  offered  this  settle- 
ment which  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Culebra.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  possibUlty  a  plan 
of  that  i.ature  could  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  Culebra.  if  it 
were  not  tied  to  the  threat  of  shelling 
of  the  people  of  Culebra  by  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  that  on  page  22  of  the  con- 
ference report  he  will  find  some  answers 
to  the  question,  and  also  on  page  34. 
These  are  some  of  the  elements  in  the 
study.  I  do  not  know  who  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  their  next  session. 

Whoever  is.  I  suspect,  will  read  this 
report  and  act  accordingly.  The  resettle- 
ment question  is  simply  one  element  In 
the  study  which  the  DOD  is  directed  to 
make. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  gentleman  my  recognition  of  the  as- 
surance hehas  Just  given. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Furthermore,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  acted  to  the 
greatest  of  cooperation  with  all  of  us.  We 
regard  these  people  as  being  ]ust  as  valu- 
able a*  any  other  American,  and  we  re- 
gard the  gentleman  as  Just  as  fine  a  rep- 
resentative as  I  have  seen  from  Puerto 
Rico  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  our  conunlttee  Is 
not  going  to  run  over  anybody  In  Cule- 
bra nor  permit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  do  so. 

jk  C6RDOVA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished ranUn«  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  TiHnni« 
iMr.  AUERos). 


<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aieicds 
was  allowed  tc  speak  out  of  order.  > 

CTTATTOM   rOB    MEBtTOBIOUS  BSBVICC  OT    i&t  LT. 
JAkf£S  C.   MAT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  general  public  recognizes 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  serving 
here  today  have  sons  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  our  country,  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
and  courageously  offering  their  lives  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  permanent  peace, 

I  rise  to  extend  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Catherine  Mat.  of  Washing- 
ton, my  heartiest  congratulations  on  her 
son,  1st  tit.  James  C.  May,  having  been 
recently  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  "for 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with 
combat  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  while  serving 
with  the  3d  Battalion,  1st  Marines.  1st 
Division  from  September  IB.  1968.  to  May 
8,  1970."  Those  are  words  from  the  cita- 
tion given  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  sets  forth  In  detail  the 
nature  of  Us  courageous  leadership  and 
devotion  to  duty,  stating  that  "he  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  composure  under  fire."  Con- 
gresswoman  May's  son  is  24  year^  old. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  in  June  of  1967  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  entered  the  officer 
training  program  and  volunteered  for  ex- 
tended duty  overseas  for  a  period  of  20 
months. 

I  know  that  Catbzuse  May  Is  proud 
of  her  son.  She  has  every  reason  to  be. 
We  share  her  pride. 

Not  only  is  this  an  example  of  distin- 
guished service  of  a  son  of  one  of  our 
colleagues,  it  seems  to  me  to  also  l"  an 
example  of  the  quality  of  our  American 
youth  generally.  All  of  us  recognize  I  am 
sure  that  the  noisy  militant  minority  of 
young  people  given  to  violence  and  ter- 
rorism are  by  no  means  representative 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  youth.  Lieu- 
tenant May  exemplifies  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  typical  American  boy.  As  long  as  we 
have  young  men  like  Lieutenant  May  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  future  of  our  coim- 
try.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  citation  t>e  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  citation  Is  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  TJntted  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  tbe  Bronu  Star  Uedal 
to  First  UeutensQt  Jsmes  C.  Usy.  tTnlted 
States  Msrine  Corps  Reeerve.  for  isrncs  u  set 
forth  In  the  following  citation: 

"Pot  meritorious  sen-Ice  In  connection  with 
combat  operations  against  the  enemy  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  while  serving  with  the 
Third  BattsUon.  First  Marines.  First  Marine 
Division  from  IB  September  1938  to  8  May 
1970  Throughout  this  period.  First  Lieuten- 
ant May  performed  his  duties  In  an  exemplary 
and  iilgiiiy  professional  manner.  Initially  ss- 
slgned  as  a  Platoon  Commander  with  Com- 
pany I.  he  diligently  trained  his  men  and 
quickly  molded  them  Into  on  effective  light- 
ing team  mily  capable  of  responding  to  all 
tactical  situations  while  participating  In 
several  major  combat  operations.  Including 
Operations  Oklahoma  Bills.  Meade  River, 
and  Pipestone  Canyon,  be  repeatedly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and  oom- 
poeure  under  fire.  On  10  Kovember  1968, 
while  leading  his  men  on  a  patrol  near  tbe 


Dodge  City  Area,  the  platoon  come  under  in- 
tense enemy  automatic  and  small  arms  Aire. 
Quickly  assessing  tbe  situstlon.  First  Lieu- 
tenant May  deployed  his  men  and  maneu- 
vered them  Into  a  position  to  deliver  accu- 
rate flanking  fire  at  the  hostile  position. 
Simultaneously,  he  directed  tbe  delivery  of 
artillery  and  81mm  mortar  fire  with  devas- 
tating accuracy,  forcing  the  enemy  to  break 
contact.  Reassigned  as  Biecutlve  Officer  of 
Company  K  on  18  March  1969.  and  reassigned 
as  Assistant  Bsttollon  Operations  Offlcer  on 
25  October  1989,  he  worked  tirelessly  and 
with  meticulous  attention  to  detail  to  ex- 
peditiously accomplish  all  assigned  tasks  and 
consistently  provided  his  unit  with  outstand- 
ing combat  support.  Subsequently  reassigned 
as  the  Commanding  Offlcer  of  Company  L  on 
14  February  1970,  he  continued  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  tile  superior  performance 
of  his  duties  In  an  area  of  vastly  Incressed 
responslblUty.  First  Lieutenant  May's  twld 
Initiative,  aggressive  leadership,  and  stead- 
fast devotion  to  duty  throughout  bis  tour  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice." 

The  Combat  Dlstlngulsblsg  Devlc*  ll 
authorized. 

Fm  the  President, 

WiLXjAM  K.  Jems. 
Lieutenant  General,  V.3.  Marine  Oorpa, 
Commanding    Genemt.    Fleet    Uarine 
Force,  PaciHe. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I,  too.  feel  a  great  sense  of 
pride  In  the  great  patriotism  and  the  Job 
done  by  the  son  of  our  colleague,  and 
I  want  to  tender  to  Catherine  and  her 
son  my  deepest  congratulations  and 
appreciation  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
and  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Mat  on  her 
wonderful  son  who  has  done  so  much  for 
his  country.  I  know  her  heart  bursts  with 
pride,  and  we  want  to  share  that,  be- 
cause he  is  a  great  American. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  made 
these  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  again  1 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  an  old  marine.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  for  having 
contributed  a  son  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  We  are  proud  of 
lilm,  as  we  are  proud  of  her  for  her  serv- 
ice in  this  House. 

Mrs.  RE3D  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  mother  of  a  former  marine,  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
Lt.  James  C.  May.  the  son  of  our  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Catheunk  Mat. 

Lieutenant  May's  exemplary  service 
record  certainly  reflects  great  credit  on 
himself,  his  family,  and  tils  country.  As 
long  as  our  Nation  is  blessed  with  young 
men  of  his  cliaracter,  integrity,  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  our  freedom  will  always 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Lt. 
James  C.  May.  share,  with  deep  sincerity. 
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pride  in  his  distinguished  service  record 
highlighted  by  the  recent  award  of  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  service  in 
Vietnam.  Twelve  years  ago  I  entered  the 
Congress  with  the  distinguished  mother 
of  this  fine  marine,  the  Honorable  Cath- 
erjni  May.  of  Washington.  Thus  I  have 
known  tills  lad  as  he  grew  from  boyhood 
to  real  manhood.  I  have  followed  tils  ca- 
reer tiirough  boot  training,  his  commis- 
sioning, and  subsequent  service.  He  has 
f  ulfliled  the  high  hopes  he  early  inspired. 
Just  as  Ills  mother  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  her  country  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  Jim  has  rendered 
loyal  and  efficient  service  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  am  confident  this  well-deserved 
award  is  merely  a  forerunner  of  com- 
parable recognition  to  be  earned  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  congratulate  Jim  and 
our  colleague. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  Ume.  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  20,  not  voting 
93,  as  follows: 

IRoll  No.  340) 
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AbblU 

Clawson.  Del 

Abernetbr 

Cleveland 

1 

Adkins 

Ctobelan 

2              AddBbbo 

Collier 

3              Albert 

Colmet 

X             Al«uDd«r 

Con  able 

AndenoD, 

Conte 

CftUf. 

Cortiett 

Andenon.  m. 

Couchlln 

Anderson. 

Crane 

Tenn. 

Culver 

Andrews,  Ala. 

f?iinntr>fl;t\i^m 

Andrawi, 

Daniel.  Va. 

N.  Dak. 

Daniels.  N,J. 

Annumlo 

Darts.  Wis 

Arends 

delaQarBft 

Ashhrook 

Delaney 

AsbJey 

Dellenback 

Ayrea 

Denney 

Barlnc 

Dennis 

Barrett 

Dent 

Belchar 

DerwlnsU 

BeU,  aanf. 

Devlne 

Benn«tt 

DlcklnaoB 

Betto 

Dlngen 

Benn 

Donohue 

Blester 

Dora 

Blnghun 

Downing 

Blackburn 

Dulskl 

Blatnlk 

Dunc&n 

Boland 

Eckhardt 

BoUlQg 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bow 

eubcru 

Brmdemas 

Erieuborn 

Bra«eo 

EmMi 

Bray 

Kahleman 

Brtnkler 

Brtns.  Tenn. 

BTDomfleld 

FasceU 

BrotBxuui 

Felghan 

Brown.  Mlcli. 

Plndley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Plsb 

BPojhlU,  M.C. 

Flood 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Flowers 

Bnchanan 

Flynt 

Burke.  Masa. 

Foley 

Burleson.  Tex 

Ford. 

BurlUoD,  l£o. 

WlUlamD. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Foreman 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Fountain 

Bymea.'Wto. 

Fnaer 

Caffety 

Fiellngbuyaen 

Camp 

Fiey 

Carter 

Prledel 

Oedert>erg 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OeUer 

Fuqua 

OhappaU 

OaJlflan&klB 

Olauaen. 

OalUgber 

DonB. 

OazmaU 

Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Oonzalec 
Goodlln? 
Gray 
Green.  Pa 
Ortffln 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Haftan 
RaU 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sctunldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Haraba 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Helstoakl 
Btcks 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungste 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Januan 
Johnson,  Calif, 
jt^nson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jonas.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kartb 
Kaaen 
Kee 
Keith 
Klepiw 
Klucsynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
lAndgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
liannon 
Loac.  L«- 


Long.Md. 

Pettis 

McCarthy 

Pickle 

McClory 

PlrtUe 

McClure 

Posge 

McCuUocb 

Podell 

McDade 

PoB 

McDonald. 

Prerer.  N.C 

Mlcb 

Price,  ni. 

McZwn 

Price.  Tos. 

McFaU 

Pryor.  Ark 

McMUlan 

Puclnskl 

Macdonold. 

Purcell 

Mas. 

Qule 

Madden 

QuIUen 

Mobon 

Rsllsback 

Mann 

Rsndsll 

Marsh 

Rarick 

Martin 

Reld.  ni. 

Msthlos 

Reuse 

Mstsunaga 

Rlegle 

May 

Rivers 

Msvne 

Rodino 

Meeds 

Boe 

Melcher 

Rogers.  Colo, 

MIICVB 

Miller.  Calir. 

Booney.  Pa. 

Mlnl&h 

Rostenkowskl 

Mink 

Roth 

Ulnsball 

Roybol 

Mlr<i 

Ruth 

MlzeU 

St  Oermsln 

MoUoban 

Sandman 

aatterfleld 

Montgomery 

Saylor 

Mootbead 

Scbadebers 

Morgan 

Scberle 

Moise 

Schmltz 

Morton 

Schneebell 

Moss 

Schwengel 

Murphy,  ni. 

Scott 

M;erB 

Sebellus 

Natclier 

Sh  river 

Nedzl 

SIsk 

Nelaen 

SkublB 

Obey 

Slack 

O'Haia 

Smltb.  ColU. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Passman 

Smith.  NT. 

Patten 

Springer 

Pepper 

Stafford 

PerUns 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stetger.  Art«. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

atubbleflcld 

Stuckey 

SulllTmn 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,Tex. 

Thompsoo.  Ga. 

Thomaon.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

UdaO 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vantk 

VIgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watdle 

Warn  pier 

WataoQ 

Watts 

Whale  a 

WhaUey 

White 

Wbltebunt 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUaon.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylta 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young 
ZablocU 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Brown.  Calif.       HechJer.  W.  Va  Reld.  N.Y. 

Carey  Kastenmeler  Rooney.  N.Y, 

Chldiolm  Koch  Rosenthal 

Clay  Ulller.  Ohio  Ryan 

Edwards.  Calif.  Moaber  Scheuer 

Harrington  NU  Stokes 

Hawkins  Reee 


Adair 

Asplnall 

BeaU.  Md. 

Berry 

Btaggl 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooks 

BuAe.  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bull 

Button 

CabeU 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

ColUna 

Conyeia 

Connan 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarto 

DaTls.Oa. 

DawBon 

Dtggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Cdmondson 

Edwards,  Im. 

So  the  conference  report  w&a  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  tbe  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Marrlaad. 

Mr.  PhDbln  with  Mr.  Barton  ot  TTUh. 

Mr.  Tbompaon  of  New  Jeraey  vttti  MM. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Bendanoo  with  Mr.  Bork*  o(  VlacMa. 
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Evans.  Colo. 

Mills 

Pallon 

Murphy,  H  T 

Partastein 

Nichols 

Fisher 

OlConskl 

Pord.  Oerald  R  Olaen 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ocldwater 

Ottineer 

Oreen,  Ores- 

Patman 

anmtbs 

PeUr 

Orcoa 

FbUbIn 

Haley 

Pike 

Ranna 

PoUock 

Hansen.  Wash 

PoweU 

Harvey 

BeUel 

Htbert 

Rhodes 

Heckler,  Moss. 

Roberts 

Hendeioon 

Boblson 

Horton 

Roudsbush 

Hunt 

Rousselot 

King 

Buppe 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Uoyd 

SIkes 

Lowensteln 

Snyder 

Luisa 

Strstton 

Lukens 

Tan 

Mccioakey 

Talcott 

HcKneoUr 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mocoregor 

Tunney 

MallUard 

Welcker 

MesklU 

Wold 

Uiebel 

Wtlgbt 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mlcbel. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneaoee  wltli  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Honna  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Clancy 
Mr.  NUsbols  with  Mr.  Floyd. 
Mr.  Muipby  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Icggett  with  Mr.  MolUlord. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.   Gerald  B.  Ford 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Blsegl  with  Mr  Horton. 
Mr.  CabaU  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Bhodsa. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr,  Rousselot. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Oeoigia  with  Mr.  haktoM. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Wold 
Mr.  Halev  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  B«rry. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Toft. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Oonyer*. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Evoos  or  Colorado  with  Mr.  MoOlasksy. 
BCr.  Btratton  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rupp*. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Oroaa. 
Mr.  Oormon  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roadebush. 
Mr.  r>o»dv  with  Mr.  Belfel. 
Mr.  Daddorlo  with  Mr.  MesklU. 
Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McEneally. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Lujoo. 
Mrs.  Orintha  with  Mr  Elng. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mn. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ciuuntjerlain. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Collins  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Paibeteln  with  Mr.  DIggs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  cbanged 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RIEGLE  changed  bis  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  probably  notice  that 
I  have  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  adopted.  My  only  rea- 
son for  doing  so  is  the  fact  that  this  con- 
ference report  contains  an  authorization 
for  »3.440.000  to  transfer  functions  of 
the  Brooklyn  Army  Base  to  Bayonne,  N.J. 
The  House,  in  its  wisdom,  upon  passage 
of  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1971,  did  not  carry  such  an 
appropriation  and  it  is  my  hope  and  trust 
that  when  the  conference  report  on  the 
appropriation  tilll  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  brought  up  after  the  recess  to 
November  16.  there  will  likewise  be  no 
funds  in  it  for  this  ill-advised  transfer 
of  activities. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  future  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
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nouoced  thBt  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  ol  the  foUowtng  UUe. 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested: 

3.J.  RcB.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  ertenslon  o(  the  Federal 
Houalng  Administration's  iniurance  author- 
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Aduna."  under  procedures  tiiat  will  uaure 
Ita  proper  preservation,  dlspl*;.  and  return; 
/Voridsd.  that  such  loan  Is  to  be  effected  no 
later  than  October  16.  1970.  and  terminated 
on  or  belore  February  1.  1971 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES   ON 
■as..  17825.  OMNIBtJS  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  iHJl.  17825)  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  o<  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,    with    a    Senate    amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Vork?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
pointi  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Ciller.  Robiho.  Rooers  of  Colorado, 
McCtjLiocH.  and  Porr. 


AOTHORIZING   LOAN   OP    BUST   OF 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  TO  NATION- 
AL     PORTRAIT      GALLERY      OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSnTOTION 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimaus  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Con.  Res.  779)  to  authorize  the 
loan  of  the  John  C.  King  bust  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objectlrai. 
The  aerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H-  Con.  Rss.  77B 
Whereas  the  National  Portrait  Oaller;  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  eaUblUhed 
SA  a  free  public  museum  for  the  exhibition 
and  study  of  portrmlture  and  statuary  de- 
pleting men  and  women  who  have  made 
slgnincant  contrtbutlonj  to  the  history, 
development,  and  cult\ire  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  artists  who 
created  such  ponralture  and  statuary,  and 
Whereas  from  November  8.  1B70,  to  Jsnu- 
ary  3,  1971.  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will 
eihlbic  'Life  Portraits  of  John  Qulney 
Adams."  which  will  be  the  first  time  that 
all  the  life  portraits  of  the  sixth  President 
of  the  United  states  wiu  be  assembled  In  one 
exhibit,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Capitol  has  In 
lu  collections  a  30*1  Inch,  whlW  marble  bust 
or  President  Adams  by  John  C.  King,  and 
the  NaUonal  Portrait  Gallery  has  expresaed 
a  deatre  to  Include  such  bust  as  pan  of  Its 
tribute  to  the  sixth  Pieaident  of  the  United 
Statea,  and 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Is  empowered  to  borrow 
portraiture,  statuary,  and  other  Items  for  ex- 
hibition In  such  Gallery:  Now.  tbanfore,  t»e 
It 

Kesolred  by  tht  Senmts  and  HouMe  0/  Sep- 
rcsenlolicej  0/  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Con^eu  assembled.  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  authorlxed  and  directed,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Statea  Congreea.  to  lend 
the  John  C.  King  marble  bust  of  Preeldent 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
atltutlon  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
•ihlbit    -Ufa    PottnUta    of    Jobs    Qulney 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Thompson)  a  con- 
current resolution,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced In  the  other  body  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkil  > ,  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  loan  of  the  John 
Crookshanks  King  bust  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1962,  Congress  created 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to  "func- 
tion as  a  free  public  museum  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  study  of  portraiture  and 
statuary  depleting  men  and  women  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  history,  development,  and  culture  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  Cer- 
Ulnly  it  is  In  keeping  with  this  mandate 
that  the  Director  of  the  Gallery,  Marvin 
S.  Sadlk,  has  chosen  as  one  of  his  first 
major  exhibitions  to  show  the  life  por- 
traits of  John  Quincy  Adams,  our  sixth 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  43  of  the  60  life  portraits 
of  Adams  are  presently  known,  and  one 
of  them  Is  the  King  bust  which  now 
stands  in  the  ladies  retiring  room  of 
the  Capitol.  Many  eminent  Individuals 
and  Institutions  will  loan  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery  these  works  of  art  for  its  exhibit. 
For  example,  the  French  Government 
has  agreed  to  loan  the  famous  George 
Healy  portrait  of  Adams  which  Is  In  the 
Chateau  de  Belancourt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  and  prob- 
ably only  time  that  the  life  portraits  of 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  will  be 
gathered  Into  one  exhibition.  The  Adam.s 
show  is,  thetefore,  of  grekt  significance, 
and  a  scholarly  catalog  of  the  exhibit 
including  reproduction*  of  all  the 
known  life  portraits  of  Adams  will  be 
published  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  because  a  standing 
rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary prohibits  the  loan  of  works  of  art 
in  the  Capitol  that  Mr.  Thompson  and 
I  seek  the  support  of  this  body  In  mak- 
ing a  special  exception  for  the  Adatns 
bust  at  this  time.  The  resolution  we  pro- 
pose seems  appropriate  In  light  of  Con- 
gress' role  In  establishing  and  supporting 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  It 
would  In  no  way  modify  the  wise,  general 
policy  preventing  the  loan  of  the  great 
treasures  of  art  deposited  In  the  Capitol. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  bust  Is  now 
In  an  Inoonspicuous  location  In  the  Capi- 
tol, and  that  by  loaning  the  bu'=t  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery — only  blocks 
sway — we  will  make  the  bust  more  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Moreover,  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety 
of  the  bust,  which  would  be  on  loan  only 
from  October  15.  1970,  to  no  later  than 
February  1,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Adams  show 
win  open  at  the  Portrait  Gallery  on  No- 
vember 6,  1970,  I  ask  for  prompt  con- 
sideration at  this  concurrent  resolution 
so  that  the  Rational   Portrait  Gallery 


win  have  the  time  It  needs  to  assure 
proper  lUsplay  ol  the  host. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
visit  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  be- 
tween November  8  and  January  3.  1971, 
the  dates  of  the  Adams  exhibition,  which 
promises  to  be  an  excellent  example  of 
how  that  museum  Is  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses which  Congress  envisioned. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENSION OP  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION'S  INSURANCE 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  SenaU  Joint  resolu- 
tion iSJ.  Res.  2421  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Adminlstr»tion'»  Insurance  au- 
thority. .  £ 
The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  ^ 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  simply  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  joint  reaoluUon 
to  which  we  are  agreeing  In  view  ol  the  | 

fact  that  It  was  not  read  by  the  Clerk. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  1390. 
which  extends  all  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration's  Insurance  authority 
from  November  1,  1970.  to  December  1, 
1970.  This  resolution  Is  needed  to  keep 
our  Federal  housing  programs  operating 
until  Congress  completes  action  on  the 
1970  housing  bill.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  242. 

This  covers  all  the  Insurance  authority 
on  the  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  la  no  additional 
cost  involved? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  No:  there  Is  not. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 
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Kesolced  by  ^^e  Senate  and  House  o/  Bepre- 
aentatlvet  of  the  Unltei  States  of  Amertcti 
In  ConjTCjj  osifmbied.  That  (a)  section  2(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  toy 
striking  out  "November  1.  1970"  In  tha  llrat 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 1,  ia70". 


(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "November  1,  1970"  ami  insert- 
In  lieu  thereof  "Deoemtoer  1,  1970". 

(c)  Section  231(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "November  1.  1970"  In  the 
fifth  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December   1.   1970". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "November  1,  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  loaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"Decemt}er  1.  1970". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strUdng  out  "November  1,  1970"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  1,  19T0". 

I  f )  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strUilng  out  •T?ovember  1.  1970"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"]3ecember  1. 1070". 

I  g  I  Section  1 101  ( a  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "November  1,  1970"  hi  Ihe 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  1.  I9T0". 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  tim«,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POLICEMEN    AND    FIREMEN'S    RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DI8ABILIT7  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(8. 2695)  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice Force,  the  Executive  ProtecUve  Serv- 
ice, and  certain  officers  and  members  of 
the  VS.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  ask  for  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  explain  the  Senate  bill 
So  that  the  House  may  know  to  what  It 
grants  unanimou.';  consent? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  has  reported  out 
a  slmUar  bill  but  It  has  not  been  called 
up  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

This  bill,  S.  2695,  grants  to  the  widows 
of  policemen  and  firemen  the  same 
treatment  that  other  District  employees 
enjoy  and  receive. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  believes  that 
after  hearings  and  after  action  on  our 
part  on  a  similar  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation that  this  is  equitable  and  fair. 
and  that  there  will  be  no  great  increase 
In  cost  to  the  EHstrlct  of  Columba  or  the 
Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  really 
think  It  is  a  better  bill  than  the  House 
bill.  I  say  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
this  bill  becomes  effective  upon  the  date 
It  Is  signed  by  the  President.  Our  bill.  If 
enacted,  would  become  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1870.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
cnntalni  no  retroactive  fottur*. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHUJL.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  269S  be- 
cause It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress 
provide  proper  retirement  benefits  for 
our  police  and  firemen  as  well  as  their 
survivors  and  widows  before  we  recess 
for  election. 

It  has  t>een  IS  years  since  the  retire- 
ment program  for  these  guardians  of 
public  safety  has  been  updated,  and  If 
we  are  going  to  maintain  efficiency  bi 
the  ares  of  public  safety  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  must  recognize  that  a 
proper  retirement  program  for  police 
and  firemen  is  necessary  In  order  to  at- 
tract good  recruits  and  encourage  our 
existing  police  and  firemen  to  remain  on 
the  Job. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  what  we  are 
doing  at  this  time  Is  updating  the  retire- 
ment program  for  police  and  firemen 
in  the  tame  proportion  as  we  have  al- 
ready updated  the  retirement  program 
for  classified  employees,  both  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schoolteachers. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  reported  favorably  on 
S.  2695  and  recommends  passage  be- 
cause the  purposes  of  the  bill  are  both 
justifiable  and  necessary. 

The  legislation  has  six  salient  fea- 
tures. They  relate  to.  first,  the  raising  of 
the  maximum  optional  retirement  pen- 
sion to  80  percent:  second,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  age  tie-in  so  that  retirement 
may  be  elected  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
20  years  of  service:  third,  the  changing 
of  the  formula  by  which  the  pension  is 
computed  so  that  each  of  the  first  20 
years  is  equated  to  2^2  percent  with  3 
percent  for  each  of  the  next  10  years: 
fourth,  an  increase  In  widows'  and  chil- 
dren's pensions:  fifth,  special  compen- 
sation for  widows  of  those  members  who 
have  died  in  line  of  duty:  and  sixth,  a 
cost-of-living  clause  attached  to  widow's 
pensions. 

The  increase  In  maximum  pension 
which  is  sought  Is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  pubUc  safetj'  officers  are  presently 
disadvantaged  vis-a-vis  other  govern- 
mental employees — 70  percent  versus  80 
percent — uid  there  Is  no  logical  reason 
why  this  condition  should  exist.  It  Is  true 
that  these  public  safety  employees  would 
arrive  at  the  maximum  retirement  ear- 
lier than  the  average  Government  em- 
ployee but  we  are  comparing  employee-*! 
who  are  dally  involved  in  situations  ol 
hazard  and  risk  with  employees  whose 
work  Is  of  a  more  sedentary  nature. 

The  removal  of  the  mandator;  age  re- 
quirement, thus  makliig  retirement  pos- 
sible after  20  years.  Is  a  move  which  has 
already  been  fotmd  necessary  and  desir- 
able In  a  large  number  of  our  cities  such 
as  Boston.  Oklahoma  City,  Phoenix,  New 
Orleans,  and  New  York.  It  is  calculated 
to  improve  the  problems  of  both  recruit- 
ment and  retention  for  in  the  first  in- 
stance It  is  a  tangible  talking  point  for 
enlistment,  and  in  the  second  Instance 
It  Is  a  powerful  Inducement  for  a  young 
member,  with  perhaps  8  or  10  years  al- 
ready served,  to  stick  It  out  for  the  re- 
mainder of  a  20-year  period.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  wasting  the  time  and 
mone;  neocsasry  to  train  and  give  zea- 


sonable  experience  to  our  young  recruits, 
and  then  have  their  training  and  poten- 
tial expertise  go  down  the  retention 
drain.  In  these  days,  when  the  harass- 
ment of  hostile  crowds  is  added  to  the 
natural  risks  of  police  and  fire  duty,  the 
Job  Is  becommg  Increasingly  unpalatable. 
We  believe  that  a  provision  such  as  this 
will  aid  in  convincing  these  younger 
members  that  they  should  try  to  weather 
the  storm. 

The  formula  change  from  2  to  2'^  per- 
cent for  each  of  the  first  20  yeans  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  realistic  floor  of  50 
percent  for  optional  retirement,  since 
any  lesser  percentage  can  hardly  be  con- 
templated from  a  practical  standpoint. 
This  change  in  effect,  hangs  upon  the 
point  just  made.  If  we  concede  the  logic 
of  a  20-year  retirement  plan  regardless 
of  age,  we  cannot  hamstring  it  with  a 
retirement  benefit  so  ineffectual  as  to  be 
meaningless.  If  this  line  of  thinking  is 
correct,  then  it  would  be  expected  that 
each  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  as  affording  20-year 
retirement  regardless  of  age  should  also 
provide  a  50-percent  annuity.  They  do. 

The  widows  of  the  members  have  for  a 
long  time  been  deserving  of  more  gen- 
erous treatment.  For  thoee  widows  cur- 
rently on  the  rolls  as  survivor  annuitants, 
the  bill  provides  an  increase  from  the 
present  floor  of  $1,800  to  $3,144  per  an- 
num, or  to  35  percent  of  the  members 
applicable  salary  basis,  if  that  be  greater 
For  widows  who  become  such  after  en- 
actment, the  legislation  provides  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  40  percent  of  the  member's 
salary  at  death  or  40  percent  of  the  basis 
upon  which  his  retirement  compensation 
was  being  computed  but  not  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  7-year  pri- 
vate For  all  chadren  on  the  rolls,  both 
current  and  future,  the  yearly  alloca- 
tions will  rise  from  teoo  to  S996  for  each 
child  with  a  surviving  parent  and  from 
$720  to  1 1 ,200  for  orphans — up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  children  in  each  Instance. 
In  all  proposed  survivor  aimuitant  pen- 
sions, the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  been  mindful  of  Its  obligation 
to  achieve  parity  with  dvU  service  and 
District  teacher  retirement  legislation. 

Special  compensation  for  widows  of 
members  dying  in  line  of  duty  seems  to 
be  long  overdue.  Such  a  feature  Is  pres- 
ently incorporated  within  the  jiay  and 
retirement  systems  of  all  classified  work- 
ers, Federal  and  District,  plus  that  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers.  The  extra 
compensation  suggested  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  cases  was  a  lump  sum  of  $50,000. 
The  Plre  and  Police  associations  have 
concurred  with  this. 

Again,  the  cost-of  Uvlng  provisions  of 
this  legislation  are  based  on  current 
standard  provisions  of  all  classified  and 
District  teacher  retirement  legislation. 

There  are  other  minor  features  of  the 
bill  which,  again,  simply  seek  to  restore 
parity  between  fire  and  police  survivor 
annuitants  and  those  of  the  Federal  and 
Duitnct  classified  and  District  teacher 
retirement  systems. 

The  overall  Intent  of  the  legislation, 
then.  Is  to  provide,  first,  increases  m 
retirement  benefits  for  firemen  and  po- 
lice officers  of  the  various  police  forces 
covered  by  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
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Retirement  and  DisabUity  Act,  as 
amended;  and  second.  Increases  In  bene- 
fits for  survivors  both  current  and  pro- 
spective. Increases  to  reUrement  benefits 
•should  accelerate  the  recruitment,  as 
well  as  aid  in  the  retention,  of  police- 
men and  firemen  The  upgraded  surviv- 
orship benefits  will  provide  annuity  m- 
creases  for  widows— or  widowers— and 
children,  a  group  which  has  for  14  years 
endured  a  retirement  system  which  has 
treated  them  shabbily.  Thus.  322  of  the 
present  885  adult  survivors  are  attempt- 
ing to  exist  on  $150  per  month. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  for  the  first  year 
will  be  $1,030,000  of  which  $319,000  wUl 
be  provided  by  the  Increased  retent  of 
the  members,  thus  leaving  the  net  cost 
to  the  District  at  $711,000.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that  Increased  benefits  for 
widows  and  children  wUl  exceed  $800,000 
for  this  year. 

Assuming  enactment  on  or  about  No- 
vember 1,  1970,  the  cost,  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year,  to  the  District  will 
be  $474,000.  The  District  has  Indicated 
In  a  letur  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
the  cost  of  the  bill  to  the  District 
"would  be  partially  funded  through  ab- 
sorption and  within  the  availability  of 
resources   in   our   fiscal    1971    financial 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  aa» 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Semite  and  Howe 
of  RepresentaHves  0/  the  Unttett  States  of 
America  In  Congress  asiemblei.  That  section 
H  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916  (39  SUt. 
7J9),  u  amended  (D.C.  Code.  Mc.  t-Bal  et 
seq  )  16  amended  u  follows: 

ID  Paragraph  (4)  of  TObMcUon  (a)  of 
•uch  aecuon  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-621)  1» 
amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

■■(4)  The  term  •widower'  means  the  sur- 
viving husband  of  a  member  who  was  mar- 
ried to  luch  IndlTldual  whUe  she  was 
a  member.". 

(9)  Paragraph  (6)  ot  subsection  (a)  or  such 
secUon  (DC.  Code.  aec.  4-^1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  (A)  The  term  'chUd'  means  an  un- 
manled  chUd.  Including  (1)  an  adopted 
child  and  (11)  a  stepchild  at  recognUwl  nat- 
ural child  who  Uvea  with  the  member  In  a 
regular  parent-chUd  relationship,  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  or  euch  unmarried 
child  regardless  of  age  who.  because  ot  phys- 
ical oi  mental  dlsabUlty  Incurred  before  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Is  mcapable  of  self-support 
"(B)  The  term  'student  chUd'  means  an 
unmarried  child  who  Is  a  student  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years. 
Uicluslve,  and  who  Is  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  in  re«l- 
decce  or  In  a  high  school,  trade  school,  tech- 
nical or  vocaUonal  InsUtuu.  Junior  college, 
college,  university,  or  comparable  reoognlnd 
educational  Institution.". 

(3)  SubeecOon  (d)  of  such  seeUon  (D.C. 
Coda.  sec.  4-624)  U  amended  as  foUowa: 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(H  On  and  after  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  at  the  Police  and  PUemens  Re- 
Urement and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  there  shaU  he  deducted  and  withheld 
from  each  member's  boalc  salary  an  amount 
equal  to  per  centum  of  such  basic  salanr- 
Suet  dwiuouona  and  withholdings  aball  ba 
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nald  to  the  Collector  of  Taxes  ol  the  District 
bfOoiumbla,  and  abaU  be  depoalted  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  DlsUlct  of 
Columbia.".  ,       ^,        . 

(Bl  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Prorlded,  That  if  no  natural  per- 
son is  determined  to  be  entitled  thereto  such 
payment  shaU  escheat  to  the  government  ot 
the  District  of  Columbia.". 

iC)  Such  subsection  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followUig  new 
paragraph : 

'(4)  In  order  to  facUllate  the  setUement 
ot  the  acoounU  ot  each  former  member  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who 
dies  after  retirement  (1)  leaving  no  survivor 
entlUed  to  receive  an  anniuty  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  (3)  before  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to 
Buch  former  member  equals  the  total  amotuu 
deducted  and  withheld  for  retirement  from 
his  salary  as  a  member,  the  commissioner 
•hall  pay  the  dlOerence  to  the  person  or 
persons  surviving  at  the  time  ot  death  In 
the  foUowmg  order  ot  precedenne,  and  such 
payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any 
other  person  of  the  amount  so  paid : 

•First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneflclarles 
designated  In  writing  by  such  former  mem- 
ber flled  vrtlh  the  Commissioner  and  received 
by  him  prior  xo  the  death  ot  such  former 
member;  ^  . 

"Second.  If  there  i>e  no  such  twnenclary.  to 
the  chUd  or  children  ot  such  deceased  former 
member  and  the  descendants  ot  deceased 
children  by  representation; 

"Third.  If  there  bo  none  of  the  above,  to 
the  parenu  ot  such  former  member,  or  the 
survivor  of  them;  and 

•Pourth,  It  there  be  none  of  the  above, 
to  the  duly  appomted  legal  representative 
of  the  estate  ot  the  deceased  former  member, 
or  U  there  be  none  to  the  pereon  or  persons 
determined  to  be  entitled  thereto  under  the 
laws  of  the  domlcUe  ot  the  deceased  former 
member:  ProvUtei.  That  U  no  natural  per- 
son is  determined  to  be  entitled  thereto  such 
payment  shall  escheat  to  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  (DC. 
Code,  sec  4-527)  Is  amended  by  deleting  "2 
per  centum"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •■2i'i  per  centum". 

(6)  Paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (h)  oI 
such  section  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-628)  Is 
amended — ■ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "attains  the  age  ot 
fifty  years  and";  and 

(B)  by  etrUtmg  out  "2  per  centum"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "ZiA  per  centum". 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  ot  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  u  amended  by  struong  out  "70 
per  centum  ■  and  mserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
"80  per  centum." 

(7)  subaectlon  (J)  of  euch  section  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-530)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
■ntty-flve'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fltty  ". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  ot  such  section  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  4-631)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(k)  (1)  In  the  event  that  any  member 
dies  m  the  performance  of  duty,  and  such 
death  Is  determined  by  the  ComnUsaloner  to 
have  been  the  eole  and  direct  result  of  a  per- 
sonal Injury  sustained  while  performing  such 
duty,  leaving  a  stirvlvor  who  received  more 
than  one-halt  his  support  from  a  member, 
suoh  survivor  ahaU  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
lump  sum  payment  ot  450,000;  ProcUted, 
That  It  such  death  Is  caused  by  the  willful 
mlscobduct  ot  the  member  or  by  the  mem- 
ber's Intention  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
hlmaelt,  or  11  Intoxication  ot  the  mjured 
member  Is  the  proximate  cause  of  su^ 
death,  no  such  lump  sum  payment  shaU  be 
made:  And  provided  further.  That  It  such 
member  Is  survived  by  more  than  one  pereon 
who  received  mote  tban  one-hall  of  his  sup- 
port Irom  the  member,  each  »ueh  survivor 


shall  be  enOtled  to  receive  an  equal  •bale  ol 
such  lump-sum  payment, 

"(2)  In  case  ot  the  death  ol  any  member 
before  reUrement,  or  of  any  former  member 
after  retirement,  leaving  a  widow  or  widower, 
such  widow  or  widower  shall  be  entlOed  to 
receive  an  annuity  In  the  greater  amount  or 
ID  40  per  centum  of  such  members  basic 
salary  at  the  time  ot  death,  or  40  per  centum 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  annuity,  reuet, 
or  retirement  compensation  bomg  received 
by  auoh  former  member  at  the  time  ol  death 
was  computed,  or  (2)  40  per  centum  ot  the 
corresponding  salary  tor  step  6,  subclass  (a) , 
ciL  1  ot  tie  District  ol  Columbia  PoUce 
and  Plremen's  Salary  Act  salary  schedule 
currenUy  in  eflect  at  the  tune  of  such  mem- 
ier  or  former  members  death:  FrovUled. 
That  such  aimulty  shaU  not  exceed  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  compensation  ot  the  poUUon  oc- 
cupied by  such  member  at  the  tune  of  death, 
or  by  such  former  member  Immediately  prior 
to  retirement. 

"(3)  Each  surviving  child  or  student-child 
ol  any  member  who  dies  before  retirement,  or 
of  any  former  member  who  dlea  altar  re- 
tirement. ahaU  be  entlUed  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity equal  U>  the  smallest  ot  (1)  80  per 
centum  of  the  member's  basic  saUiry  at  the 
time  ot  his  death  or  of  the  baaU  upon  which 
the  former  member's  annuity  at  ^e  Ume  o t 
his  death  was  computed,  divided  by  the 
ninber  of  eUglBIe  children;  13)  »»»;," 
(3)  %2  988  divided  by  the  number  ot  eligible 
ihUdren:  Prorided,  That  suoh  member  or 
former  member  is  survived  bj  a  wife  or  hus- 
band It  such  member  or  lormer  member  U 
not  survived  by  a  vrtfe  or  husband  each  sur- 
vlvmg  child  or  sludent-chUd  shall  be  paid 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  ot  (1)  75 
oer  centum  of  the  member's  basic  salary  at 
SI  Tl^of  his  death  or  of  the  basis  upon 
which  the  former  members  annuity  at  the 
umrol  hi.  death  was  computed,  -"'Wfi^y 
the  nmnber  ot  eligible  chUdren;  (2)  »1.2M. 
or  (3)  «S,600  divided  by  the  number  ol  eu- 
glble  children. 

"lO  Bach  widow  or  widower  who,  on  the 
eOecUve  date  ot  the  Policemen  and  TUe- 
mMi's  RetU-ement  and  DlsabUlty  Act  Amend- 
SSts  ol  1970,  was  receiving  reUet  or  anntUW 
computed  in  accordance  with  fe  provlstons 
of  tws  auoeectlon  shall  be  entlUed  to  receive 
an  annuity  In  the  greater  »niount  ol  (D 
•3144-  or  (2)  35  per  centum  ol  the  basis 
Son  Which  such  reuet  or  atinulty  •«  »"- 
pSud.  Each  child  Who,  on  said  eBecUve^te^ 
Was  recelvmg  reUef  or  annuity  computed  in 
™r^i  ^th  the  provulons  of  this  sub- 
section  shall  be  enuUed  to  benefits  com- 
TutlS  inTcordance  with  Uie  provision,  ol 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subseoUon. 

"(6)  The  annuity  of  any  widow  or  wldowM 
under  this   subsecuon   shall   begUl   on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  mem- 
ber or  lormer  member  dies,  and  such  an- 
L^ltfor  an,  right  Uiereto  shall  termlnW. 
upon  Uie  survivors  death  or  remarriage  be- 
fore age  sixty:  Provided.  That  any  annul W 
wrmlnated  by  remarriage  may  "^"-""f  " 
such  remarriage  la  later  termUiated  by  death 
annuunent.  or  divorce.  The  annuity  ot  any 
ChUd  under  UUs  subwKiUon  shall  b«glu  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Ui  which  the 
member  or  former  member  dlea.    •"<!  ™=^ 
annuity  of  such  chUd  or  any  right  thereto 
shall  terminate  upon  (A)   his  attaUUng  age 
eighteen,  unleea   Incapable   of   self-support. 
IB)    his   becoming   capable  of   self-support 
alter  age  eighteen.  (C)  Ws  marriage,  or  (D) 
bis  death.  The  annuity  of  any  student-child 
under   this  subeeoUon   <baU   begin   on  the 
first  day  ot  the  month  In  which  the  member 
or  former  member  dlea,  and  such  annuity  ol 
such  ChUd  or  any  right  thereto  shaU  ter- 
minate upon  (1)  his  ceasing  to  be  a  student. 
(11)   hie  atumlng  age  twenty-two   (Ul)    his 
ChUd    whoae    birthday     faUs     durtng    the 
marriage,  or  (Iv)  his  death.  Such  student- 
school  year  (September  1  to  June  SO)  sb^l 
be  considered  not  to  have  reached  age  «w«»- 
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ty-two  tmtu  July  1  following  his  actual 
twenty-second  birthday, 

"(6)  Any  member  retiring  under  nibsec- 
Uon  (1).  (g).  or  (b)  ol  this  secUon,  may, 
at  the  Ume  of  such  retirement,  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  anniuty  In  Ueu  of  full  an- 
niuty.  and  designate  In  writing  the  person 
to  receive  an  increased  aimuity  alter  the 
retired  annuitant',  death:  Provided,  That 
the  person  so  designated  be  the  surviving 
spouse  or  chUd  ot  the  retiring  member. 
Whenever  such  an  election  Is  made,  the 
annuity  ot  the  designee  shall  be  Incressed  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  annuity  of  such  retiring  member  is  re- 
duced. The  annuity  payable  to  the  member 
making  such  election  shall  be  reduced  by 
10  per  centum  of  the  annuity  computed  as 
provided  In  sutMecUon  (f),  (g).  or  (h). 
Such  Increase  In  annuity  payable  to  the 
designee  shaU  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum 
for  each  full  Ave  years  the  dealgnee  1. 
younger  than  the  retiring  member,  but  such 
total  reducuon  shall  not  exceed  40  per  cent- 
um. The  Increase  In  annuity  payable  to  the 
designee  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  In  addition  to  the  annuity  provided 
tor  such  dealgnee  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  ot  this  subsecUon  and  ehaU  be 
subject  to  the  same  llmltauons  as  to  dura- 
Uon  and  other  condiuons  as  the  annuity 
paid  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2),  (8),  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection.  It.  at  any  time  after 
such  lormer  member's  retirement,  the  des- 
ignee dies,  and  Is  survived  by  such  former 
member,  the  annuity  payable  to  such  fomser 
member  shall  be  Increased  to  the  amount 
computed  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (1), 
(g).or(h), 

"(7)(1)  Each  month  attar  the  eSeotlve 
date  of  this  subsection  the  Commissioner 
shall  determine  the  per  centum  change  In 
the  price  index.  On  the  basis  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  effective  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  the  price  In- 
dex ShaU  have  equaled  the  rise  of  at  leaet 
3  per  centum  tor  three  consecutive  months 
over  the  price  Index  for  the  base  month,  each 
anniuty  payable  under  this  subsection  which 
has  a  commencing  date  not  later  than  such 
effecUve  dste  shall  be  increased  by  1  per  cen- 
tum plus  the  per  centum  rise  In  the  prtoe 
Index  I  calculated  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
price  index  during  the  three  consecutive 
months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
ot  1  per  centum. 

"(11)  The  monthly  Installment  ot  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  thu  subsection  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that 
such  Installment  shall  after  adjustment  re- 
flect an  Increase  of  at  least  81. 

"(m)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'price  Index'  shall  mean  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items— United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  term  'base  month' 
shall  mean  the  month  tor  which  the  price 
Index  showed  a  per  centum  rise,  tonnlng  the 
basis  for  a  coet-of -living  annuity  Increase." 

Ssc.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  Orst  day  ot  the  flrst  pay  period 
wlUch  begins  on  or  after  the  date  ol  enact- 
ment. 

Sic.  1.  This  Ast  may  be  cited  as  the  "Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  Amendments  of  1970". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  aslc  if  committee 
action  has  been  completed  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  file  by  midnight  tonight? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
committee  action  has  been  completed 
this  morning  on  the  railroad  passenger 
train  bill  and  we  are  taking  up  almost 
immediately  again  this  afternoon  the 
manpower  bill  and  It  may  be  reported 
out  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  If  this  In- 
volves the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Planning  Act?  Does  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request  and  permis- 
sion to  file  until  midnight  tonight  Involve 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Planning 
Act,  or  does  it  involve  only  the  railway 
legislation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  It  In- 
volves the  latter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  di- 
vide his  request  and  Include  only  that  on 
which  action  has  been  completed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  stated  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  Otherwise.  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
amend  my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  include  only  the  bill  pertaining  to  rail- 
way passenger  service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ROLES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  15073, 
BANK  RECORDS  AND  POREION 
TRANS ACmONS:  CREDIT  CARDS: 
CONSUMER  CREDIT  REPORTINQ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HA. 
15073)  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  require  insured  banks 
to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  in  the  U.5. 
currency  be  reported  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purpoeea, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  In  Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  th£  House  of  October 
8,  1970.) 

Iilrs.  SULLIVAN  (diulng  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  HA,  15073  as  agreed 
upon  In  conference  retains  all  of  the 
major  features  of  the  House-passed  biD 
of  the  siune  number  dealing  with  the 
use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  or 
the  transfer  of  funds  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  or  liolating  XJB.  laws. 
The  House  bill  has  been  strengthened  in 
several  respects  by  Senate  amendments 
the  House  conferees  accepted  or  suc- 
ceeded in  modifying.  The  flrst  four  tltlee 
of  the  conference  bill  are  aimed  at  or- 
ganized crime  and  at  "white  ocdlar" 
crime  Involving  schemes  to  hide  funds 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing Federal  or  State  governments  on 
taxes,  or  to  circumvent  the  securities 
laws  or  other  statutes.  Together,  the  flrst 
four  titles  of  the  conference  bill  con- 
stitute an  important  weapon  to  be  avail- 
able to  our  Government  In  tracing  crimi- 
nal practices  which  have  heretofore  been 
largely  safe  from  U.8.  prosecution  be- 
cause of  the  secrecy  which  surrounds 
banking  practices  In  some  other  coun- 
tries. 

SECaxT  roaeroir  uurtana  Tasr^sAcnoNS  aror- 
LXcatWD  BT  CHSIIMSN  PA-ncArv 

The  major  credit  for  this  legislative 
accomplishment  belongs  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Honorable  Wmght  Pat- 
man,  who  uncovered  some  of  the  scandals 
in  secret  banking  abroad,  instigated  an 
Intensive  committee  investigation  into 
this  matter  and  came  forward  with  the 
legislative  proposals  which  were  passed 
In  somewhat  different  form  in  both 
Houses  and  have  now  been  brought  Into 
conformance  by  this  conference  bill. 
Upon  enactment,  titles  I  through  IV  of 
nn.  15073  will  give  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment tools  they  do  not  presently  have, 
but  which  are  urgently  needed,  to  com- 
bat criminal  conspiracies  which  have 
used  secret  havens  abroad  for  billions 
of  dollars  of  stolen  funds,  or  funds  on 
which  VS.  taxes  were  not  paid.  These 
moneys  have  often  been  used  to  make 
more  money  in  the  United  States, 
through  other  Illegal  means,  or  to  in- 
filtrate legitimate  business  behind  a  for- 
eign front. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House,  H H. 
15073  dealt  only  with  transactions  of  U.S. 
nationals  and  TJB.  financial  institutions 
in  other  countries.  As  passed  by  the 
Senate,  however,  it  contained  three  new 
titles  consisting  of  three  separate  bills 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate.  One 
such  title  consisted  of  a  mass  transit  bill, 
another  was  a  credit  card  bill,  and  the 
third  a  bill  dealing  with  credit  reporting 
bureaus. 

The  mass  transit  title  was  eliminated 
in  conference  because  by  the  time  H.R. 
15073  went  to  conference  both  Houses 
had  completed  action  on  a  separate  mass 
transit  bill.  The  other  two  titles  added 
by  the  Senate  necessarily  had  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  conference  delib- 
erations. Both  new  titles  were  subse- 
quently agreed  to  in  conference  after 
modifications  or  Improvements  proposed 
by  the  House  conferees. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill,  the  con- 
ference substitute,  now  represents,  In  my 
opinion,  a  victory  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  citizens,  as  taxpayers, 
and  as  consumers.  It  also  contains  ap- 
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proprUte  saleguards  (or  legitlmaCe  busi- 
ness. whUe  striking  powerful  blows  at 
crtminal  business  elements,  the  so-cailed 
white  collar  criminal,  whose  depredations 
are  often  In  the  roilUons. 

KAjoa  ACHiKvxusKT*  OF  coNrrm«Mcx  MILI. 
Let  me  list  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  accomplishments  of  HJR.  15073  as 
agreed  to  In  conference. 

First.  It  provides  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
this  country  can  investigate  the  legiti- 
macy of  funds  sent  abroad  and  uncover 
Illegal  Uansactions.  by  requirmg  the 
maintenance  by  injured  batJu  of  rec- 
ords on  aU  transactions  involving  uans- 
fers  of  money  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  require  reports  from  individuals 
on  currency  and  foreign  transactlona. 
These  provisions  will  save  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jusuce  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment vast  amounts  of  time,  effort 
and  money  in  digging  mto  the  ramifica- 
tions of  foreign  transactions  which  In- 
volve riolations  of  American  law.  and 
make  prosecution  more  feasible.  Without 
the  tools  this  bill  will  now  provide,  otir 
enforcement  agencies  have  faced  an  al- 
most impossible  task  in  tracing  funds  out 
of  and  back  into  the  country  of  violation 
of  our  laws. 

Second.  It  closes  a  gaping  loophole  In 
our  securities  laws  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  margins  in  stock  transac- 
tions. As  the  hearings  disclosed,  money 
illegally  sent  abroad  has  often  been  used 
to  invest  ir.  stocks,  or  to  manipulate 
stocks,  without  regard  to  margin  require- 
ments, by  borrowing  the  funds  abroad, 
frequently  tmving  the  foreign  bank  pur- 
chase the  stock  in  its  own  name  rather 
than  in  the  name  of  the  individual 
trader. 

Third.  It  protects  consumers  from  the 
worrisome  and  often  expensive  con- 
sequences of  being  sent  credit  cards  they 
do  not  want  and  which  they  have  no  In- 
tention of  using.  It  establishes,  for  the 
first  time,  a  limit  of  liability  of  $50  for 
the  unai.thorized  use  of  a  credit  card, 
while  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  trafDc 
in  or  use  stolen  credit  cards  for  piirchases 
of  S&.OOO  or  more.  The  conference  bill 
endorses  and  writes  into  law  restrictions 
now  being  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  distribution  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards  and  applies  this 
prohibition  to  all  credit  card  Issuers,  In- 
cluding banlES.  airlines,  and  other  Is- 
suers which  may  or  may  not — Interpreta- 
Uona  have  varied — have  been  covered  by 
the  FTC  trade  rule. 

Fourth.  It  provides  consumers,  aUo  for 
the  first  time,  with  sututory  rights  to 
find  out  what  material  of  a  personal  or 
financial  nature  has  been  circulated 
about  them  by  credit  reporting  buxekus 
which  may  have  been  a  factor  In  the 
rejection  of  an  application  for  insurance, 
employment,  or  consumer  or  real  estate 
credit  Furthermore,  it  obligates  credit 
reportlns  bureaus  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  Information,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  proper  procedures  for 
assuring  maximum  accuracy  of  the  In- 
formation to  correct  demonstrated  in- 
accuracies, to  eliminate  obsolete  material, 
and  otherwise  to  operate  their  busi- 
nesses in  a  responsible  maimer  commen- 
surate with  the  intimate  natm'e  of  the 


personal  data  on  individual  consumers 
which  forms  the  "merchandise"  which 
such  agencies  sell  for  a  fee. 

TRX    ItfU-Tia    OP    THE    lUPEBSONAL    COKPOm 

It  would  be  difficult  to  predict  which 
of  the  many  provisions  of  H.R.  15073 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  significant 
from  a  long-range  standpoints  all  of  the 
sections  of  HJl.  15073  have  importance 
to  some  aspect  of  our  economy  and  to 
the  public  Interest.  But  In  an  era  of 
expanding  consumer  credit  and  prolif- 
erating techniques  for  managing  or 
handling  such  extension  of  credit,  and  in 
view  of  the  Increasing  importance  to  the 
Individual  of  having  access  to  insurance, 
as  well  as  the  vital  necessity  of  being  able 
to  find  employment,  I  believe  that  the 
sections  of  this  bill  dealing  with  credit 
and  personal  data  reporting  will  have 
the  greatest  overall  impact.  The  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  with  the  trend  toward 
computerization  of  billings  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  all  sorts  of  compute.-ized 
data  banks,  the  individual  is  in  v:reai 
danger  of  having  his  life  and  character 
reduced  to  impersonal  "blips"  and  key- 
punch holes  in  a  stolid  and  unthinking 
machine  which  can  literally  ruin  his 
reputation  without  cause,  and  make  him 
unemployable  or  uninsurable,  as  well  as 
deny  him  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
mortgage  to  buy  a  home.  We  are  not 
nearly  as  much  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sible mistaken  turndown  of  a  consumer 
for  a  luxury  item  as  we  are  over  the  pos- 
sible destruction  of  his  good  name  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  without  reason. 
The  loss  of  a  credit  card  can.  of  course, 
be  expensive,  but,  as  Shakespeare  r.ald, 
the  loss  of  one's  good  name  is  tieyond 
price  and  makes  one  poor  indeed.  This 
bill's  title  VI  deals  with  that  problem. 

TBX    ISSTTTS    BETOaX    THE    CONCftEBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
credit  card  tlUe  and  the  credit  reporting 
title  added  to  Bil.  15073  by  the  Senate 
were  necessarily  before  the  conference 
and  had  to  be  considered  by  the  Hou<« 
conferees.  We  could,  of  course,  have  said 
that  we  refused  to  even  consider  them  be- 
cause the  new  rules  of  the  Houre  which 
are  to  go  into  effect  next  year  frown  en — 
but  do  not  forbid — conference  committee 
consideration  of  Issues  not  previously 
considered  in  the  House.  That  would  have 
broken  up  the  conference.  The  Seiuite 
conferees  were  Insistent  that  we  con- 
sider the  package  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session  and  the  possibUity  that 
credit  card  and  credit  reporting  bills 
would  otherwise  die. 

A  credit  card  bill  had  been  acted  on 
by  the  House  last  month,  but  It  was  not 
a  bill  from  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  dealt  only  with  the  mailing  of 
credit  cards.  The  Senate  bill  went  much 
further,  Into  areas  not  considered  In  the 
House.  The  credit  reporting  title  added 
by  the  Senate  dealt  with  an  Issue  which 
the  House  has  not  Itself  Uken  up  In  this 
Congress,  although  we  have  had  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  the  issue  in  our  com- 
mittee and  have  been  working  on  such  a 
bill.  Rather  than  deadlock  the  confer- 
ence before  it  eren  got  underway,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  consider  those 
Issues  which  were  properly  before  iis  In 
conference,  accept  those  provisions  we 
beUeved  were  good  legislation  or  modify 
them  to  bring  them  into  conformance 


with   what  we   Judged   the  legislation 
should  require. 

MODBX  OONTBUCS  NOT  OPEBATtNa  IM   9iMK  OM 
ADOID  IBSUCB 

In  this  coimectlan,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
wc  were  not  operating  in  the  dark  on 
these  additional  measures.  All  of  the 
issues  involved  in  them  had  been 
thorougiily  reviewed  over  a  period  of 
time  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  five  of  the 
seven  House  conferees  serve  on  that  sub- 
committee as  regular  or  ex  ofllcio  mem- 
l>ers.  Including  all  three  conferees  on  the 
minority  aide.  Congresswoman  Dwyix, 
who  has  signed  the  conference  report, 
has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  unsolicited  credit  cards 
and  has  introduced  bills  similar  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  which  26  Members  of 
the  House  from  both  parties  have  co- 
sponsored.  Chairman  P»™*«  held  hear- 
ings on  unsolicited  credit  cards  In  1967, 
and  we  went  Into  this  matter  also  In  the 
hearings  on  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Ad. 

As  for  the  credit  reporting  bill,  we  were 
faced  with  the  realities  of  a  legislative 
situation  which  demanded  action  by  the 
conferees.  After  many  months  of  con- 
sideration of  every  aspect  of  this  Issue 
In  subcommittee,  we  came  to  the  point 
of  recommending  legislation  to  the  full 
committee  only  to  fail  on  2  consecutive 
days  to  summon  a  quorum  able  to  act. 
That  was  the  last  opportunity  In  which 
we  could  have  acted  In  time  to  obtain 
full  committee  consideration  and  House 
action  prior  to  the  then-antlctpated  end 
of  this  Congress. 

And  so.  for  the  same  reasons  that  there 
was  a  bipartisan  move  In  the  Senate  to 
tack  this  bill  and  the  credit  card  bill  onto 
H.R.  15073  as  riders — because  In  the  final 
days  of  a  Congress  some  legislative  short- 
cuts sometimes  have  to  be  taken — a 
majority  of  the  Bouse  conferees  voted  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  bring  the  two  vitally  important 
consumer  measures,  the  credit  card  and 
credit  reporting  bills.  Into  such  form  as 
we  could  In  good  conscience  recommend 
them  to  the  House  as  part  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15073.  I  think  we 
did  a  good  Job  in  improving  both  meas- 
ures. 

tlCPOaTANT  NBW  CONEUaUK  PSOTBCTlON 

What  was  originally,  therefore,  a 
House  bill  dealing  with  recordkeeping  by 
insured  banks,  and  by  Individuals  engag- 
ing in  currency  transactions  abroad,  and 
of  interest  primarily  to  law  enforcement 
agencies,  now  Ijecomes,  by  action  of  the 
conference  committee,  a  measure  of  ut- 
most importance  to  every  person  in  the 
United  States— in  his  role  as  a  consumer. 

While  we  all  would  have  preferred  to 
have  these  consumer  Issues  discussed  and 
debated  fully  on  the  House  floor  as  sep- 
arate bills,  as  we  had  hoped  to  do,  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
that  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  which  are  of 
great  economic  importance  to  every  man 
and  woman  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. If  the  conference  report  were  re- 
jected, your  constituents,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  those  of  every  Member  would  find  It 
very  dUDcult  to  understand  why  a  bill 
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such  as  this — ^representing  such  unanim- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees 
who  thorouglily  understood  these  Issues 
and  by  the  Senate,  and  representing  the 
compromise  views  of  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  House  conferees  also  familiar  with 
the  issues — a  bill  containing  the  most  im- 
portant new  consumer  protections  which 
can  t>e  enacted  In  this  term  of  Congress, 
could  possibly  be  defeated  on  the  basis  of 
procedural  objections. 

IMPaOVnCTNTS      UADK     BT      BOGVB     COMTiaKBI 
ZH    SBHATB    CTBZDIT    BSPOBTZMO    BIXX 

The  provisions  on  credit  reporting  in 
the  conference  bill  are  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  I  felt  they  should  be — and  as  a 
majority  of  the  House  conferees  at- 
tempted to  make  them — but  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  major  improvement  on  8. 
833  aa  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  conferees  would  not  agree 
to  two  key  proposals  of  the  House  con- 
ferees: one  to  require  credit  reporting 
companies  to  notify  all  consumers  once 
of  the  existence  of  an  active  file  contain- 
ing persooal  data  about  them;  and  the 
other  to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion power  to  Issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  act  and  to  meet  changing  cir- 
cumstances as  they  develop.  Neither 
omission  is  fatal  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legislation,  but  t>oth  proposals  would 
have  been  extremely  useful  in  helping 
consimiers  to  protect  their  good  names. 
We  agreed  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
ference that  If  experience  shows  that 
these  key  provisions  proposed  by  the 
House  conferees  are,  in  fact,  as  Important 
to  the  purposes  of  the  law  as  I  t>elleve 
them  to  be,  we  win,  of  course,  reopen  the 
legislation  for  those  and  tmy  other  im- 
provements experience  shows  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  House  conferees  succeeded  m  as- 
suring immediate  notification  to  any  in- 
dividual, who  is  rejected  for  credit,  in- 
surance, or  employment  because  of  iiifor- 
maUon  In  a  credit  rejwrt,  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agency  which  made 
the  report  on  him.  Thus,  his  right  to  ac- 
cess to  his  fUe  is  made  more  meaning- 
ful— he  will  automatically  be  told  where 
to  look  for  Information  which  may  be 
causing  him  needless  barm  The  Senate 
bill  would  have  required  the  consumer 
who  bad  been  rejected  for  credit,  insur- 
ance, or  employment  because  of  adverse 
information  in  a  credit  file  to  request,  in 
writing,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
credit  reporting  bureau,  in  order  to 
check  further  into  the  Information  which 
may  have  caused  his  rejection.  It  was  our 
feeling  that  this  was  a  needless  techni- 
cality which  would  have  resulted,  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  In  some,  or  many, 
individuals,  for  timidity  or  other  reasons, 
falling  to  exercise  their  rights  to  find  out 
where  to  go  in  order  to  have  a  damaging 
credit  report  reevaluated  and,  if  wrong, 
corrected.  Some  of  the  consumer  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  made  a  particular 
point  of  this. 

In  addition,  we  assured  the  individual 
a  means  through  court  action  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  any  charge  against  him 
which  he  cannot  refute  without  knowing 
where  it  came  from.  And  we  succeeded 
in  making  the  reporting  firms  liable  tor 
damages  for  harm  done  by  the  firm's 
own  negligence.  Also  there  Is  now  no  lim- 
it on  the  punitive  damages  which  a  court 
could  assess  under  the  amended  bill.  The 
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Senate  bill  bad  limited  such  damagct  to 
tl.ooo. 

Employees  of  credit  reporting  firms 
who  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  required  confiden- 
tiality of  information  m  the  files  are 
made  liable  for  their  acts,  imder  (mother 
House  amendment. 

We  also  succeeded  in  giving  tlie  full 
protection  of  the  bill  to  individuals  ap- 
plying for  up  to  $50,000  of  life  insurance. 
Instead  of  the  $25,000  limit  set  in  the 
Senate  bill.  This  relates  to  the  removal  of 
data  in  their  flies  which  is  more  than  7 
years  old — other  than  medical  informa- 
tion. The  difference  is  more  important 
than  a  mere  dollar  distmction,  since  the 
hearings  revealed  that  there  are  few  re- 
quests for  insurance  investigations  where 
less  than  $25,000  Ls  Involved.  Thus,  our 
amendment  has  made  this  provision 
have  some  meaning,  in  practice,  rather 
than  have  meaning  in  theory  only. 

FIMAL  BXSD1.T  A  USEFUL  MXASUBX 

There  were  other  changes  made  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  House  conferees  to  tighten  up  the 
consumer  protections,  but  it  is  not,  as  I 
said,  as  strong  a  bill  as  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  tried  to  make  it.  In  view 
of  the  situation  wtilch  had  developed  in 
the  House  subcommittee,  where  we  failed 
twice  to  get  a  quorum  to  act  on  our  own 
bill,  and  m  view  of  the  plans  of  the  Con- 
gress to  recess  this  week  until  after  elec- 
tion, the  House  and  Senate  Members  in- 
terested in  having  strong  legislation  en- 
acted to  protect  consumers'  good  names 
In  the  data  banks  and  computerized 
credit  bureaus  now  developing  intimate 
pei-sonol  and  financial  data  on  mllllnn.s 
of  Americans,  felt  this  bill,  as  agreed  to 
m  conference,  would  do  enough  real  good 
to  make  it  worthwhile  passing  in  this 
form. 
DirraxMCSs    srrwxxK    Bousx    Axni    sxnatb 

VBBSIOKS 

The  important  dKIerences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  'RR.  15073 
as  compromised  In  conference,  and 
which  are  outlined  In  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
are  further  explained  as  follows: 

TlTLBa   1   TUBOnCa    IV — SANK    6BCBCCT    AMD 

Bxporra 
First,  on  the  bank  secrecy  portion  of 
the  bill— UUes  I  through  IV; 

BXCOBOK^EPIHa     AHD     BSFOBTS     OK     fflMASICXAl. 
TBANBACnONB    ABBOAS 

There  were  major  dUterenees  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  the  area  of 
bank  recordkeeping  and  reports  and  rec- 
ords of  foreign  transacaons.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Senate  bill  retained  the 
basic  legislative  scheme  so  that  the  dif- 
ferences were  easily  pinpointed  and  sat- 
isfactorily resolved.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
the  compromise  arrived  at  leaves  us  with 
a  legislative  proposal  which  wlU  enhance 
and  improve  law  enforcement  in  the  so- 
called  white  collar  crime  area  and, 
equally  Important,  will  deter  Americans 
and  those  subject  to  our  laws  from  the 
use  of  secret  foreign  flnanclal  facilities 
for  Illegal  purposes. 

Many  of  the  differences  In  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  were  either  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  or  Involved  Instances  in 
which  the  other  body  strengthened  spe- 
cific provisions  and  were  quickly  agreed 
to  by  the  House  conferees  sinin  Uiese 


ctianges  comported  with  the  intention  of 
the  Bouse  when  it  considered  its  version. 
However,  there  were  some  basic  disagree- 
ments which  bad  to  be  resolved. 

DlSCBBXiOMABT    POWSBB   OP   SECBITABT 

The  most  important  of  these  related  to 
the  degree  of  discretion  to  be  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  the  act.  Under 
the  House  legislation,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Congress  should  mandate  the  tyi>e  of 
records  maintained  and  reports  made. 
Having  done  so,  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Treasury  was  given  sufficient  flexibility 
to  avoid  burdensome  or  useless  record- 
keeping requirements.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  determine.  In  the  first  in- 
stance whether  these  records  should  be 
kept  at  all.  The  House,  of  course,  resisted 
this  view  as  a  dangerous  grant  of  con- 
gressional responsibUitiea  to  the  admin- 
istrative agency.  Moreover,  we  felt  that 
with  a  firm  congressional  statement  of 
purpose  the  Secretary  could  more  efll- 
ciently  administer  the  provislans  of  the 
statute.  The  matter  was  resolved  in  title  I 
by  retaining  the  basic  congresidonal  pur- 
pose and  relegating  to  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion our  mtent  to  afford  the  Secretary 
broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  his  powers 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  burden- 
some regulation. 

Likewise,  In  title  H  dealing  with  re- 
ports of  currency  and  foreign  transac- 
tions, the  Senate  version  gave  the  Secre- 
tary the  same  type  of  discretion.  Again, 
the  House  insisted  on  its  apprx»ch  and 
the  Senate  agreed. 

EXPORT    IIAPOKT    LIMrTATlONS    APPLY    OIVLT    TO 
SZHOLB    TBANSACTONS 

A  second  area  of  major  differences  ap- 
pears in  title  n,  chapter  3.  wlilch  deals 
with  exporting  and  Importing  monetary 
instruments.  The  House  bill  provided 
that  reports  had  to  be  flled  when  over 
$5,000  was  exported  or  imported  at  any 
one  time,  or  $10,000  in  any  1  year. 
TTie  Senate  version  of  the  legislation 
eliminated  the  yearly  limitations.  Be- 
cause of  a  rather  Inconsistent  position 
by  the  Justice  Department,  which  first 
endorsed  the  yearly  aggregate  idea  only 
to  abandon  It  2  months  later,  the  House 
conferees  reluctantly  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

HOtTSB    tJfSlSTS    ON    BEPOBTtHC    BEQinESltXlVIS 

Another  major  difference  was  con- 
tained in  title  n,  chapter  4,  covering  the 
records  and  reports  of  financial  trans- 
actions with  foreign  flnnn/^jf^i  agencies. 
The  Senate  version  eliminated  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  require  re- 
ports and  left  the  provision  as  an  in- 
dividual recordkeeping  matter.  The 
House  insisted  on  its  amendment  be- 
cause of  our  feeling  that  the  reports  re- 
quired would  be  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
seeking  to  curb  these  costly  and  illegal 
usages  of  secret  foreign  financial  insti- 
tutions by  Americans. 

LCOAL  PEOClSa  BXQUXBSO  TO  OBTAZH  BBCOBSS 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  incorpo- 
rated into  the  legislation  language  which 
assured  that  the  records  oould  not  be  ob- 
tained except  through  an  appropriate 
legal  process.  This,  of  oouise,  had  al- 
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r«ftdy  been  mode  clear  In  the  legislative 
hUtory  on  the  House  side. 

TULK    V KEGULATIOM    OF    I*SU4NCK    Of    CHCDTr 

CAK£>9 

Turning  to  other  provisloiu  in  the 
conference  report,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  Senate  amendment  to 
HJt.  15073  amending  the  Truth-ln- 
Lenduig  Act  to  regulate  the  Issuance  ol 
credit  cards  and  to  establish  limits  of 
habihty  lor  their  misuse.  Credit  card  leg- 
islauon  had  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  March  26,  1970,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  September  9, 
1970. 

The  House  should  be  aware  of  the 
fundamental  differences  in  approach  be- 
tween the  House-passed  credit  card  bill 
and  the  provisions  ol  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15073.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  legislation  permits  the  mailing  of 
credit  cards  only  in  enumerated  cases, 
thus,  by  negation,  prohibiting  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  The  House- 
passed  bill  had  permitted  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  by  registered 
mail.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  version  because  we  felt  that  while 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
by  registered  mail  would  operate  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  theft  or  loss  of  such 
card  during  its  Initial  delivery,  it  placed 
the  consumer  under  an  undue  burden.  We 
felt  that  a  consumer  who  never  ordered 
or  requested  a  credit  card  should  not  have 
to  go  through  the  inconvenience  with 
wliich  we  are  all  familiar  In  receiving 
registered  mail,  coupled  with  the  addi- 
tional convenience  of  destroying  or 
sending  back  cards  which  are  unwanted. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  cleared  up  uncertain  questions  of  lia- 
bility for  the  unauthorized  use  of  credit 
cards  by  persons  other  than  the  card 
owner. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  providing  criminal  penalUea  for 
the  unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards  to 
purchase  goods  and  services  over  $5,000. 
The  Senate  bill  had  made  any  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  credit  card  a  Federal 
crime,  a  provision  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment considered  too  extensive  to  enforce. 
Tm.«  VI — camrr  wtpovruta 
Title  VI  of  the  conference  bill  amends 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  tliat  act  a  new 
title  VI  dealing  with  consumer  credit  re- 
porting. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  credit  reporting 
bill  Is  to  protect  consumers  from  Inaccu- 
rate or  arbitrary  information  In  a  con- 
sumer report,  which  Is  used  as  a  factor 
In  determining  an  Individual's  eligibility 
for  credit.  Insurance  or  employment.  It 
does  not  apply  to  reports  utilized  for 
business,  commercial,  or  professional 
purposes. 

The  new  title  attempts  to  balance  the 
need  by  those  who  extend  credit,  insur- 
ance or  eniployment  to  know  the  facts 
necessary  to  make  a  sound  decision,  and 
the  consumer's  right  to  know  of  adverse 
information  being  disseminated  about 
him.  and  the  right  to  correct  any  errone- 
ous Information  so  disseminated.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation  permit  the 
free  flow  of  information  about  a  con- 
sumer, while  providing  the  consumer  at 


the  same  time  the  ability  to  rectify  any 
errors  causing  his  unwarranted  difB- 
cultles. 

The  iww  title  will  protect  the  consumer 
from  inaccurate  reports,  but  our  amend- 
ments seeking  to  protect  Individual  pri- 
vacy were  rejected  by  the  conferees  from 
the  other  body.  Thus,  this  bill  will  not 
adequately,  in  my  opinion,  protect  the 
right  to  privacy  of  our  citizens.  H.R. 
16340  and  H.R.  19403  would  have  offered 
such  provisions  to  protect  privacy.  I  hope 
the  new  law  can  be  amended  in  the  next 
Congress  to  protect  this  invaluable  right 
more  effectively. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  conferees  did 
not  adopt  a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments put  forth  by  the  House  conferees, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  as  reported 
«ill  accomplish  its  intended  result.  The 
major  provisions  of  this  title  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

NonncATioK  or  existencx  or  m.K 

First,  the  consumer  is  given  the  right 
to  be  told  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  when  he  Is 
rejected  for  credit,  insurance  or  employ- 
ment at  the  time  of  such  denial.  In  this 
manner,  the  individual  would  be  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  adverse 
Information  and  could  avail  himself  of 
the  right  of  access  to  the  Information  In 
his  file.  The  House  conferees  attempted 
to  add  a  provision  requiring  consumer 
reporting  agencies  to  notify  an  hidivld- 
ual  of  the  existence  of  a  file  on  him  the 
first  time  a  request  is  made  for  a  con- 
sumer report  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act.  so  as  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  examtae.  and  correct  if  necessary,  any 
erroneous  information  before  any  dam- 
age to  him  occurs.  Regrettably,  this 
amendment  was  not  adopted. 

ACCESS   TO   INrORMATlON   IN    A   CaKDtT   rZLZ 

Second,  the  consumer  Is  given  free 
access  to  examine  the  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  the  information  in  his  fUe  at 
the  consumer  reporting  agency.  All  in- 
formation should  be  available  to  him. 
with  the  exception  of  the  sources  of  In- 
vestigative Information  which  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  appropriate  dis- 
covery procedures  of  the  court  In  which 
an  action  Is  brought  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  The  term  "nature 
and  substance  of  all  Information"  was 
discussed  by  the  conferees,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  only  prohibition  intended 
by  the  term  was  to  limit  the  Individual 
from  physically  handling  liis  file. 

In  view  of  statements  in  the  Cohobes- 
sioHAL  Record  In  connection  with  the 
other  body's  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  that  "nature  and  substance" 
is  supposed  to  mean  Just  wtiat  it  says, 
aiid  tliat  the  clarifying  views  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  goes  beyond  the  understanding  of 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees  In  interpret- 
ing tills  language,  I  want  to  stress  that 
when  we  offered  our  amendment  to  strike 
the  words  In  question,  we  were  Informed 
that  the  words  "nature  and  substance " 
were  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  the  actual  file  Itself,  with  Identifica- 
tion of  sources  of  Investigative  informa- 
tion, was  not  to  be  required  to  be  made 
available.  This  was  In  conformance  with 
the  House  conferees'  position,  that  the 
file  Itself  did  not  have  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  consumer. 


At  the  same  thne.  since  the  words  "na- 
ture and  substance"  have  no  legal  defini- 
tion, we  stressed  that  the  consumer 
should  have  access  to  all  information  in 
any  form  which  would  be  relayed  to  a 
prospective  employer,  insurer  or  creditor 
In  making  a  judgment  as  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  Individual's  application  for 
such  benefits. 

Despite  the  claimed  uncertainty  as  to 
the  conferees'  intent,  which  they  have 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  this  Item  was 
the  last  matter  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
conference  which  had  begun  at  10:30 
ajn.  and  continued  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions until  5:30  pjn.,  and  covered 
scores  of  points  In  controversy,  It  Is  the 
firm  opinion  of  the  House  conferees  that 
there  was  agreement  that  "nature  and 
substance"  means  all  information  In  the 
file  relevant  to  a  prudent  businessman's 
Judgment  In  reviewing  an  individual's 
application  for  credit,  insurance  or  em- 
ployment, other  than  material  clearly 
excluded,  such  as  the  sources  of  Investi- 
gative information.  It  Is  not  Intended 
ttiat  the  credit  reporting  firm  should 
have  a  free  hand  In  excluding  from  the 
consumer's  access  Information  other 
than  medical  information  it  Just  does 
not  want  to  give  him,  but  will  give  to  a 
client- user. 

Thus,  if  a  credit  reporting  agency  in- 
tends to  relay  to  a  prospective  insurer 
ctiarges  that  the  mdlvldual  "uses  mari- 
huana"— an  automatic  reason  for  turn- 
down by  some  Insurance  companies — it 
would  not  meet  tiie  requirements  of  this 
section  for  the  reporting  agency  to  allow 
tiie  Individual  to  know  only  that  the  file 
shows  "traits  of  moral  laxity  "  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

izxnvasxnuTioN  or   oisPtmcD  entiiizs 

The  bill  also  contains  the  requirement 
on  the  consumer  reporting  agencies  to 
reinvestigate  disputed  Items  of  informa- 
tion and  correct  if  found  Inaccurate.  If 
the  dispute  is  not  resolved,  the  reporting 
agency  must  note  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  and  enclose  a  brief  statement 
of  the  consumer's  explanation  regarding 
the  dispute. 

AOVANCX  NOTZncAnOH  Or  TYPE  ow  XHvxmiu- 
TION    TO    BE    MADE 

Fourth,  the  bill  requires  those  entities 
who  procure  or  prepare  investigative  re- 
ports which  deal  with  highly  sensitive 
and  personal  information  to  Inform  the 
consumer  befo.c  the  investigation  is  bc- 
gim  of  the  nature  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion. Upon  request,  the  agency  must  fur- 
nish more  detailed  information,  a  "com- 
plete and  .iccurate  disclosure  of  the  na- 
ture and  scape  of  the  Investigation  re- 
quested." Just  as  disclosure  of  the  "na- 
ture and  substance "  of  all  information 
in  the  flies  means  disclosure  of  all  infor- 
mation in  the  flies  but  without  physical 
handling  of  the  flies,  so  also  disclosure 
of  the  "nature  and  scope "  of  the  Inves- 
tigation means  disclosure  of  all  the  items 
or  questions  which  the  investigation  will 
cover.  The  best  method  of  meeting  this 
criterion  is  for  the  agency  to  give  the 
consumer  a  blank  copy  of  any  stand- 
ardized form  used.  In  addition,  adverse 
Investigative  Information  must  be  re- 
verifled  before  it  Is  Included  In  a  sub- 
sequent report. 
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Also,  there  Is  the  general  requirement 
ttiat  consumer  reporting  agencies  must 
maintain  reasonable  procedures  to  as- 
sm-e  that  recipients  of  the  reports  are 
authorized  to  receive  them.  These  pro- 
cedures mast  also  be  maintained  to  as- 
sure maximum  possible  accuracy  of  ail 
consumer  reports. 

KLXMINATXOH     OP    OBSOLTTE    DATA 

The  bill  also  requires  the  discarding  of 
information  after  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  industry  has  recogtuzed  this 
problem  and  the  bill  makes  it  manda- 
tory on  all  agencies  to  follow  these  prac- 
tices. 

AfiVEHSS    PUaUC    EECOBD    ZNPOEUATION 

Reporting  agencies  must  also  notify 
the  consumer  when  adverse  public  rec- 
ord Information,  such  as  suits,  tax  Uens, 
arrests,  indictments,  convictions,  bank- 
ruptcies. Judgments,  and  the  like,  are  be- 
ing reported  to  a  potential  employer.  In 
lieu  of  this  requirement,  reporting  agen- 
cies must  maintain  strict  procedures  to 
verify  the  current  status  of  such  puliilc 
record  Items. 

OETAIMIMO    UfTOEHATlOH    IN    A    nX.K 

BT  PAtas  paaTKHBS 
Criminal  penalties  for  obtaining  In- 
formation from  consumer  reporting 
agencies  under  false  pretenses  and  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information  by 
oOloers  and  employees  of  those  agencies 
are  included  In  the  bUl. 

LEQAL    BZCOUESE 

The  private  enforcement  provisions 
permit  the  consumer  to  sue  for  willful 
noncompliance  with  the  act  with  no  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  punitive  damages. 
Tho  consumer  may  also  sue  for  ordinary 
acts  of  negligence  resulting  in  actual 
damage  to  him.  Attorney's  fees,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  will  be  allowed  for 
both  forms  of  action.  A  2-year  statute  of 
limitations  from  the  date  liability  arises 
Is  provided,  except  tliat  where  the  de- 
fendant has  vrillfully  misrepresented  In- 
formation material  to  the  establistiment 
of  defendant's  liability,  the  statute  does 
not  begin  to  run  until  discovery  of  such 
a  misrepresentation. 

Suit  may  be  brought  in  any  appropri- 
ate n.S.  district  court  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  or  other 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  bUl  bars  defamation  and  invasion 
of  privacy  suits  against  an  agency,  but 
only  If  the  individual  bases  his  suit  on 
the  information  disclosed  under  the  act. 
If  the  individual  uses  information  ob- 
tained through  independent  sources, 
whether  he  has  also  obtained  disclosures 
under  the  act  or  not,  he  may  of  course 
bring  any  action  allowed  by  common  law 
or  statute.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  the 
bill  grant  any  immunity  to  an  agency 
from  such  suits  by  individuals  whenever 
the  agency  has  furnished  Information 
under  this  act.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
made  clear  by  the  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report. 

ENPORCEACENT    BT    PESSEAl.   TEADS   COMlUSStOH 

Compliance  is  further  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  consumer  reporting  agencies  and  users 
of  reports  who  are  not  regulated  by 
another  Federal  agency.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  use  the  cease- 


and-desist  authorities  and  other  proce- 
dural, investigative  and  enforcement 
powers  wtiicb  it  tias  under  the  FTC  Act 
to  secure  compliance.  Compliance  on  the 
part  of  flnancial  Institutions  or  common 
carriers  regulated  by  another  Federal 
agency  would  be  enforced  by  that 
agency,  using  its  existing  enforcement 
authorities  to  bring  atwut  compliance. 

While  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to 
the  House  amendment  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  authority  to 
Issue  regulations.  It  is  strongly  urged 
that  the  FTC  employ  their  existing  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  to  assure  wide-scale  compliance 
with  the  act. 

nrcoHsisTSfrr  state  laws 

State  laws  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  Federal  law  would  be  preempted 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 
No  State  law.  however,  would  be  pre- 
empted unless  compliance  with  that  law 
would  entail  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
In  short.  State  laws  requiring  additional 
duties  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  law. 

PBIVILBCS  TO  SEBVE   AS   CONPSXEHCS  CHAOKAH 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  and 
honor  for  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee  during  the 
second  half  of  our  deUberations.  after 
Congressman  Patman,  who  had  previ- 
ously 5er\'ed  as  chairman,  was  required 
to  be  absent. 

A  conference  committee  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  third  House  of  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  <wide  latitude  It  possesses  In 
seeking  to  compromise  highly  oonteover- 
slal  or  highly  technical  issues  In  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses.  The  responslbU- 
Ities  wlilch  go  with  this  latitude  are  seri- 
ous, and  I  think  all  of  us  were  aware  of 
them. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  work 
done  on  this  legislation  by  the  Senate 
conferees  as  well  as  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers who  served  on  this  conference.  Just 
as  Congressman  Patmak  deserves  the 
greatest  share  of  the  credit  for  the  bank 
transactions  and  recordkeeping  provi- 
sions of  the  original  bill  and  for  the  Im- 
provements made  in  conference,  so  Sen- 
ator Proxmihi  of  Wisconsin,  can  take 
great  pride  In  the  credit  card  and  credit 
reporting  features  for  It  was  on  Ills  initia- 
tive that  these  measures  flrst  passed  the 
Senate  and  were  later  incorporated  in 
this  bUl. 

I  ask  approval  of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  clarification,  if  I  may.  Title  VII 
of  the  bill,  relating  to  credit  reporting 
agencies,  was  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  separate  bill,  S.  823.  In  re- 
porting that  bill,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  described  the 
bill  as  covering  "reports  on  consumers 
when  used  for  obtaining  credit,  insur- 
ance or  employtnoit"  and  expressly 
stated  that  it  "does  not  cover  business 
credit  reports  or  business  Insurance  re- 
ports." Since  we  do  not  tiave  a  report 
from  tile  House  committee,  and  since 
the  conference  report  does  not  mention 
this  exclusion,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
If  the  Intent  of  the  present  bill  Is  the 


sam»— tliat  is,  to  exclude  business  re- 
ports from  its  coverage. 
I  read  from  the  Senate  report: 
The  bill  oovera  reportB  oq  coosuxaen  when 
U8«d  for  obtaliUng  credit,  liuuraiice  or  em- 
ployment. However,  tiie  btU  doca  not  oov«r 
bu.slne88  credit  r«portB  or  buslQees  lnsuianc« 
reports. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  agree  that  we 
do  exclude  from  this  bill  business  reports 
from  its  coverage? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  ttiat  that  is  exactly 
my  understanding  and  our  understand- 
ing of  the  bill.  Business  reports  are  not 
included. 

Mr.  BOW.  Are  not  Induded? 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  That  is  correct.  Inso- 
far as  reports  of  a  business  nature  are 
concerned,  this  point  was  raised  con- 
tinually in  our  hearings  on  HJi.  18340  in 
the  Suticommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
and  I  ttiink  we  always  made  clear  that 
we  were  not  Interested  in  extending  this 
law  to  credit  reports  for  business  credit 
or  business  insurance.  The  conference 
bill  spells  tills  out,  furthermore,  in  sec- 
tion 603(dl ,  which  defines  a  "oonsiuier 
report"  as  a  report,  and  so  on,  "wtilch 
is  used  or  expected  to  tie  used  or  collected 
in  whole  or  in  iiart  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  factor  in  establishing  the 
consumer's  eUgibUity  for  (1)  credit  or 
insurance  to  be  used  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes" 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
permit  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
also  to  respond  so  that  we  can  liave 
complete  clarification  of  congressional 
intent? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding  to  me.  The  answer  Ls 
tlie  same.  There  is  no  intention  to  in- 
clude business  reports. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding  and  for  her  response. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  ttie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wqnall)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  ttiat  the  House  conferees  were 
not  imanimous  in  concurring  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  HH.  15073.  Our  faUure 
to  concur  does  not  relate  so  much  to  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  legislation  as  to  ttie 
means  by  wtiich  it  tias  lieen  brought  be- 
fore us.  The  only  reason  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  oppose  the  acceptance  of  ttie  con- 
ference report  Is  that  the  lateness  of  the 
session  makes  it  unlikely  ttiat  the  needed 
provisions  could  be  separately  resolved. 
In  addition.  I  recognize  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  congressional  reorgamzs- 
tion  bill  the  other  body's  tendency  to  at- 
tach nongermane  amendments  to  our 
bills  will  be  minimized. 

llUes  I  through  IV  of  HJl.  15073  deal 
with  the  problems  occasioned  by  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts.  The  Senate 
amendments  in  wtiich  your  conferees 
agreed  represent  an  Improvement  in  tiie 
bill.  By  compromising  the  language  In 
the  statement  of  purpose  in  title  I  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  liave  discretion  in  de- 
termining wliich  types  of  records  wHl 
have  a  tiigh  degree  of  usefulness  in  crlm- 
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inal  tax  and  regulatory  investlsatlons 
and  proceedings.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  Congress  Intends 
that  he  shall  require  the  maintenance  ol 
microfilm  or  other  appropriate  records  of 
those  transactions  which  will  be  useful. 

Prom  both  the  public's  point  of  view 
and  the  Ooverimienl's  this  is  a  more 
practical  approach  than  was  orlgmally 
embodied  in  HS..  15073.  With  dlacreUon 
to  determine  what  records  will  be  useful 
the  Secretary  can  be  selective  and  flex- 
ible. M  conditions,  or  criminal  practices, 
change  he  can  alter  the  recordkeeping 
requirements.  BanJcs  on  the  other  liand 
wUl  not  be  required  by  an  inflexible  law 
to  photocopy  all  records  but  only  those 
which  will  be  useful  In  criminal  Inveatl- 
gatlons  or  proceedings.  For  many  this 
wlli  reduce  Uie  cost  of  complying  with 
the  law  and  from  the  law  enforcement 
officer's  point  of  view  It  will  materlallj 
reduce  the  number  of  records  which 
must  be  reviewed  during  an  investiga- 
tion. 

The  House  bQl  had  an  exemption  from 
the  photocopying  requirement  for  all 
checks  under  $500.  There  was  much  ob- 
jection to  this  exemption  in  some  quar- 
ters on  the  basis  that  checks  of  under 
3500  had  actually  proved  useful  In  some 
criminal  mvestigalions.  This  amendment 
has  been  dropped  in  view  of  the  broad 
discretion  given  to  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine what  records  will  be  useftil  plui 
an  additional  amendment  granting  the 
Secretary  broad  exemptive  powers  so 
long  as  exemptions  granted  do  not  coun- 
teract the  purposes  of  the  act. 

TiOe  n  of  the  bill  establishes  author- 
ity to  require  certain  records  and  reports 
of  currency  and  foreign  transactions. 
Amendments  to  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose to  which  your  conferees  agreed  re- 
store a  proper  perspective  to  this  title. 
This  Is.  after  all.  a  bill  designed  to  a»- 
sist  In  the  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  criminal  activities.  The  problems  to 
which  we  addressed  ourselves  durlns  lt» 
consideration  were  not  related  to  the  «u- 
pen-i5ion  of  financial  institutions  nor  the 
collection  of  statistics  necessary  for  the 
formulation  al  monetary  and  economic 
policy.  It  was  not  the  financial  Institu- 
tions which  were  at  fault  but  those  who 
utilized  the  various  services  of  financial 
institutions  to  escape  our  laws.  The  prob- 
lem lay  m  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  ade- 
qtiate  records  in  financial  institutions 
h&s  hampered  efforts  to  prosecute  these 
people.  The  purpose  of  this  title  as  now 
written  is  specifically  directed  to  requir- 
ing reports  and  records  which  will  have  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness  in  criminal, 
tax.  or  regulatory  Investigations  or  pro- 
ceedings. I  believe  this  Is  a  major  Im- 
provement. 

Other  amendments  explained  In  the 
statement  of  managers  are  more  techni- 
cal than  substantive  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  toto  we  have  reached  a  favorable 
accord  on  this  subject. 

Title  W  prohibits  Uie  unsolicited  mail- 
ing of  credit  cards.  The  House  had  pre- 
viously pasffid  a  bm.  HJt.  18542.  The 
House  bill  also  prohibited  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  credit  cards  unless  sent  by 
registered  mail  under  certain  specified 
conditions  which  were  set  forth  In  the 
bill.  During  the  conference  we  asked  the 


Senate  to  accept  this  exception  as  an 
amendment  to  section  133  of  the  bill  but 
it  was  rejected. 

As  Indicated  on  page  20  of  the  con- 
ference report  the  House  agreed  to  an 
amendment  limiting  Federal  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  fraudulent  use  of  cred- 
it cards  to  tlKise  instances  Involving  »S.- 
000  or  more. 

Title  VI  contains  the  language  of  8. 
833,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  Bills 
relating  to  this  subject  which  have  been 
t)efore  oui'  committee  for  several  months 
iiave  proved  so  controversial  that  no  con- 
census has  been  actueved,  and  hence 
no  hill  has  lieen  reported  or  acted  upon. 
It  Is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  UUe  VI  would,  or  wovild  not, 
have  been  acceptable  had  it  been  brought 
to  the  floor  in  the  normal  manner.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  as  presented  here 
today  it  represents  only  a  minor  change 
from  the  bill  originally  passed  in  the 
other  bods'  last  November,  a  bill  which 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  endorsed  in  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  Inclined  to  the  conviction  that 
It  Is  adequate  unto  the  moment  as  an 
Initial  attempt  to  assist  consumers.  How- 
ever. I  have  not  signed  the  conference 
report  because  I  will  not  support  the  en- 
actment of  such  controversial  legislation 
by  a  means  that  denies  the  committee 
and  the  House  a  free  opportunity  to  work 
their  will. 

The  problems  raised  by  domg  so  are 
no  better  illustrated  than  by  reviewing 
the  other  body's  action  this  past  Friday 
as  it  considered  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  our  managers. 

On  page  28  of  the  conference  report 
it  says: 

Your  conferees  also  Intend  that  Uic  dellQi- 
tlon  of  "oonaumer  credit  report"  not  include 
protective  bulletins  Issued  by  local  bote!  and 
motel  HioclAtlonA.  and  dicrulated  only  to 
their  memben,  deaJiog  solely  wltb  trans- 
actions between  members  or  tbe  asaodatlooa 
Eknd  persons  named  in  the  report. 

Tills  language  was  Included  because 
evidence  submitted  to  members  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  dis- 
closed that  hotels  and  motels  are  plagued 
by  people  who  skip  without  paying  bills — 
or  pay  with  checks  that  bounce.  To  pro- 
tect themselves  against  such  undesirable 
occupants  they  circulate  their  names, 
and  sometimes  their  photos,  among 
themselves.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
holek  or  motels  to  comply  with  require- 
ments of  the  bill  Involving  notices  to 
these  consumers  because,  lor  obvious  rea- 
sons, they  do  not  provide  addresses  where 
they  can  be  located  To  us  It  does  not 
seem  logical  to  restrict  an  honest  busi- 
nessman's efforts  to  protect  iilniself 
against  persons  who  are  obviously  dls- 
hooest.  Hence  the  language  In  the  report. 

But  last  Friday  as  the  other  body  de- 
bated the  report  the  Senator  from  'Wis- 
consin stated: 

To  Uw  extent  that  a  local  botd  or  motel 
aasoclaUon  eompilss  credit  or  otiur  Infonna- 
tion  from  its  memben  and  malcee  such  In- 
tormalion  availabis  to  its  meml>erB.  It  is 
mamng  consumer  reports  as  defined  under 
section  003(d)  and  is  acting  ss  a  oonsumer 
reporting  agency  as  dedn«d  under  sectlooi 
603(0. 

On  tbe  other  band  the  Senator  from 
Utah  said: 


Such  bulletins  can,  under  tbe  biU  as  X  in- 
terpret It.  be  circulated  wltliin  the  various 
branches  oi  d  naUonwlde  chain  without  any 
dimcully  and  wltLout  any  restrictions. 

How  does  anyone  interpret  congres- 
sional Intent  with  this  kind  of  a  record? 
1  do  not  believe  tliere  are  many  of  us 
here  in  the  House  who  would  deliberately 
vote  to  restrict  the  dissemination  of  the 
niunes  of  known  criminals  yet  as  a  re- 
sult of  bypassing  our  prescribed  legisla- 
tive procedures  we  are  not  certain  what 
we  are  voting  lor  in  title  VI  of  this  bill. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  courts  and 
enforcement  agencies  wUl  interpret  this 
bill  in  light  of  its  real  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  findings  and 
purpose  in  section  602. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  WrLii). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report  on 
HB..  15073,  this  Is  a  motherhood  bill. 
But,  I  would  be  remiss  U  I  did  not  ex- 
plain why  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  and  to  express  dismay  as  to  the 
way  certain  provisions  were  considered 
and,  most  especially,  chapter  'VI.  which 
deals  with  consumer  credit  reporting. 

Chapter  VI  was  added  to  the  bill  known 
as  the  secret  Swiss  bank  aocoimt  bill  by 
the  Senate  as  a  nongermaoe  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  recently  adopted  a  rule  In 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill  that 
nongermane  Senate  amendments  would 
need  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  for 
acceptance.  The  Senate  agreed  to  this 
and  it  has  now  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature.  But,  beyond  that, 
this  matter  had  been  taken  up  In  an 
executive  session  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  com- 
mittee Instructed  the  chairman  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Inclusion  of  what  was,  In 
reality,  S.  823  as  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. Despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary. I  heard  not  one  word  of  opposition 
to  the  consideration  of  title  VI  except 
those  voiced  by  me.  And  this  reveals  the 
real  power  lodged  in  the  other  body.  "Hie 
procedure  in  the  Currency  Committee 
is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
were  justified  In  their  objection  to  tbe 
acceptance  of  tltie  VI.  As  noted  previ- 
ously, tlUe  'VI  Is  essentially  8.  828  passed 
by  the  other  body  last  year  and  referred 
to  our  committee  on  November  12,  1969. 
On  March  5  of  this  year,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of 
our  Consumer  Affairs  Bubeotnmlttee,  In- 
troduced her  own  bill— H.R.  16340— and 
during  March  and  April  we  held  8  days 
of  hearings  on  these  measures. 

Those  hearings  were  revealing  In  an 
interesting  variety  of  ways.  Let  me  pomt 
some  of  them  out. 

First,  it  was  obvious  that  mistakes  do 
occasionally  occur  In  various  types  of 
credit  reports,  which  mistakes  are  hann- 
f ul  to  consumers  In  their  efforts  to  obtain 
credit.  Insurance  or  employment. 

Second.  It  was  contended  that  many 
people  who  are  so  harmed  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  misinformation  In  a  credit 
report  has  harmed  them. 
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ftilid,  it  was  clearly  apparent  that 
at  least  in  a  minimal  number  of  in- 
stances, consumers  who  were  aware  of 
reports  or  that  reports  contained  mlsln- 
formaUon,  found  it  difficult  to  impossible 
to  And  out  the  nature  of  information  In 
reports  being  Issued  about  them  or  to 
get  misinformation  corrected. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  information,  our  subcommittee  was 
in  agreement  that  legislation  to  correct 
these  problems  would  he  appropriate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hearings  also  dis- 
closed some  other  Interesting  facts. 

First,  is  the  fact  that  even  among  those 
complalnmg  of  abuses  of  the  credit  re- 
porters, there  was  unqualified  agreement 
that  credit  reporting  services  are  e.ssen- 
tlal  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  com- 
merce. It  was  obvious  that  most  reports 
are  accurate  and  facilitate  the  consum- 
er's acquisition  of  credit,  employment 
and  insurance.  To  a  significant  number 
of  our  subcommittee,  this  fact  suggested 
that  any  legislation  should  be  carefully 
drawn  so  as  not  to  impede  this  essential 
and  helpful  flow  of  credit  Information. 

Second,  we  were  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  an  awesome  variety  of  tbms 
and  techniques  are  employed  for  the  ex- 
change of  what  I  have  broadly  cat^or- 
leed  througtaout  these  remarks  as  "credit 
information."  This  made  it  apparent  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  to  draw  the  legislation  so 
that  all  those  engaged  m  the  dissemina- 
tion of  consumer  credit  reports  relating 
to  a  consumer's  eligibility  for  employ- 
ment or  credit  and  insurance  for  personal 
Z  family  or  household  use  were  covered  im- 
2  der  the  legislation  but  that  activities  con- 
ducted by  banks,  for  mstance,  for  its  own 
use,  pnHective  bulletins  Issued  by  local 
hotel  and  motel  associations  and  circu- 
lated only  to  members,  should  not. 

Between  April  14  and  August  8,  the 
subcommittee  met,  formally  or  Infor- 
mally, in  five  executive  sessions,  consid- 
ering 8.  823.  US,.  18340,  and  a  series  of 
committee  drafts  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
agreemait  on  a  bill  that  wouJd  provide 
the  oonsumer  with  the  needed  protec- 
tions without  disrupting  the  efficient  flow 
of  information.  A  draft  dated  August  17 
was  circulated  to  all  groups  which  we 
knew  to  be  affected  liecause  up  until  that 
time,  there  was  no  consensus  in  the  sub- 
committee regarding  the  other  bills  be- 
fore us.  On  the  basis  of  the  comments  we 
received  on  this  draft,  we  were  able  to 
draw  up  a  blD  'Which  we  thought  met  the 
need.  I  was  pleased  to  introduce  this  as 
H.R.  19410  along  with  tbe  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Willums),  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Sn- 
pnsHS) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HakwaI  .  It  was  a  truly  biparti- 
san effort  to  stimulate  agreement  ao  this 
legislation  could  be  moved  ahead.  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
convene  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
this  bill.  The  result  was  that  we  were  re- 
quired to  go  to  conference  to  consider 
a  measure  which  the  subcommittee  did 
not  think  was  adequate — regarding  a 
questicn  aa  which  tbe  full  House  has 
never  expressed  a  view.  I  am  convinced 
we  could  have  brought  a  better  bill  to 
the  fl(X>r. 

I  take  excepUoD  to  that  portlcm  of  the 
statement  of  managers  entlUed  "Dis- 


closure to  Consumers."  As  a  conferee  It 
was  not  my  intent  that  section  809(11  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  disclosure  to  a 
consumer  of  all  information  in  his  file. 
For  example,  we  have  speclficaiiy  agreed 
that  medical  information  as  defined  In 
the  first  House  amendment  should  not 
be  disclosed.  In  addition.  It  is  clear  from 
the  definition  of  "consumer  report,"  and 
it  was  certainly  clear  in  all  the  discus- 
sions in  our  subcommittee  meetings,  that 
we  were  concerned  about  information 
which  is  used  or  expected  to  be  used  or 
collected  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  pur- 
poses of  serving  as  a  factor  In  establish- 
ing the  consumer's  eligibility  for  credit 
or  msuranee  to  be  used  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  or 
employment  purposes.  It  is  perfecUy  pos- 
sible that  certain  firms  may  have  In- 
formation in  their  files  which  relates  to 
business  transactions,  court  proceedings, 
frauds  or  other  matters  which  would  not 
be  u.>ied  in  consumer  credit  reports.  It 
was  not  my  intent,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
was  the  intent  of  other  members  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  to  make 
any  provisions  of  this  legislation  appU- 
cable  to  reports  or  information  concem- 
Inff  anything  other  than  employment  or 
personal,  family,  or  household  uses  The 
managers,  in  making  the  statement  in  the 
report  that  it  Is  to  require  disclosure  of 
all  Information  have  done  so  without 
benefit  of  the  committee's  vote  and  con- 
trary to  what  I  judged  to  be  its  feeling. 

In  addition,  Uie  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  have  suggested  that  the 
definition  of  a  consumer  credit  reporting 
agency  should  not  Include  insured  finan- 
cial Institutions  whose  lending  officers 
merely  relate  Infonnation  about  an  In- 
dividual with  whom  they  have  had  direct 
financial  transactions.  The  Conoiiis- 
sioKAL  RscoBD  for  October  9,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report  by  the  Senate,  Indi- 
cates considerable  confusion  as  far  as  the 
Senate  conferees  are  concrened  about 
this. 

I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  3SM3 
where  Senator  Bxhuitt  sold: 

I>uring  our  discussions  in  tbe  Senate,  the 
prot>lem  which  could  be  created  by  this  leg- 
islation for  the  transfer  of  mrarmation  be- 
tween oorreepondent  banks  was  discussed 
very  thoroughly  It  was  my  pc«ltlon  that 
correspondent  l>anlcs  should  bt  allowed  to 
transfer  information  on  their  customera  to 
l>anks  witti  which  they  had  a  coriespondent 
relationship  without  being  oonslderad  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  or  the  Informatloo 
being  considered  a  consumer  report.  It  was 
argued,  however,  that  if  a  complete  exemp- 
tion were  granted,  ban^  could  in  elTect 
estabUsh  consumer  reporting  agencies  with- 
out iKing  subject  to  the  same  xestrioUons 
which  would  govern  the  activlttas  of  other 
consumer  reporting  agencies  not  afllliated 
with  a  tiank. 

Additionally,  it  was  never  Oie  Inten- 
tion of  anybody  In  the  Consiuner  Affaire 
Sutjcommlttee  to  include  tbe  technical 
bulletins  Issued  by  local  hotel  and  motel 
associations,  and  this  Intent  Is  expreoed 
In  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  Again,  the  Senate 
oonfereee.  in  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  expressed  complete  surprise  at 
this  language  and  acted  as  If  ttiey  never 
heard  of  It.  The  point  I  am  making  Is 
that  this  Is  not  the  proper  way  to  legis- 


late. The  procedure  of  adding  nonger- 
mane amendments  avolloUe  to  the  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  acceded  to  by  the 
House  vrithout  mention.  I  objected  to 
taking  up  this  bill  until  tbe  House  hod 
acted  but  was  obtvous  that  the  skids 
were  greased  and  that  the  conferees  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had  already 
deeded  the  outcome. 

It  is  really  imfortimate  that  we  must 
legislate  In  a  manner  such  as  this  which 
leaves  so  many  questions  unanswered. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  of  ac- 
cepting the  conference  report  is  now  be- 
foi-e  us.  Inasmuch  as  th«re  will  probably 
be  no  bill  on  consumer  credit  reporting 
this  year  unless  we  accept  the  provisions 
of  title  'VI,  I  reluctantly  recommend  ac. 
oeptance  of  the  reixirt. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
rise  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency did  not  instruct  Its  chatnnan  to 
refuse  to  consider  S.  823.  Several  mem- 
i)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  did  make  observations  con- 
cerning this  legislation,  and  also  tbe 
credit  card  title,  but  the  Choir  was  not 
instructed  nor,  in  fact,  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House  could  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Bankmg  and  Currency 
have  instructed  any  of  the  conferees. 

I  have  talked  to  members  of  the  con- 
ference from  the  other  body  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  conferees  were  con- 
vinced that  if  this  matter  were  not  con- 
sidered In  conference,  there  would  be  no 
conference  bill  at  all.  Therefore,  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  go  ahead  with  the 
conference  and  include  the  matter  of 
credit  bureaus  and  credit  cards. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  stand  corrected. 
We  did  have  discussion  of  it  in  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currimcy  in  ex- 
ecutive session  and  it  was  my  Impression 
that  the  Members  felt  the  consumer 
credit  reporting  bill  should  be  reported 
out  by  the  full  comimttee  first.  There  was 
no  formal  action  in  committee,  to  be 
sure.  I  think  the  point  was  also  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  consumer 
credit  reporting  bill  should  not  tie  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  because  of  tbe 
fact  that  it  was  added  as  a  nongermane 
Senate  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  know  that  there 
were  observations  made  by  members  of 
the  committee,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  there  were  no  Instructions 
given. 

Mr.  WTUB.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BaowH) . 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sorry  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  which  we  have  passed  will 
not  be  effective  until  January.  If  it  were 
In  effect  today  and  we  were  afforded  the 
opportunl^  of  separate  votes  on  the 
nongermane  tiUes  of  this  bill — H.R. 
15073 — I  doubt  seriously  that  title  VI 
would  pa».  While  most  of  us  recogntee 
t^e  desirability  of  legislation  establish- 
ing standards  for  consumer  credit  re- 
porting and  clear  rights  and  privUeges 
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(or  constuners  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  dSuemicstlon  of  misinfor- 
mation, most  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
problem  are  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  bill  the  other  body  Is  now  ram- 
ming down  our  throats.  Certainly,  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  this 
legislation  as  members  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  are  aware  of  Its 
shortcomings.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  based  on  the  discussions  which  took 
place  within  our  subcommittee,  we  would 
have  reported  out  a  bill  treating  the 
problem  much  better  than  does  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  pointed  out.  there  Is  considerable 
confusion  about  how  this  bill  will  be 
interpreted.  The  definitions  are  so  vague 
that  no  o-.e  Is  certain  what  Is  Included 
as  a  "consumer  credit  report"  nor  who 
or  wliat  ts  to  be  construed  as  a  "consumer 
credit  reporting  agency."  In  the  findings 
and  purpose  section — 602'3> — of  title 
VI.  we  find  the  statement: 

Oonauiner  reporting  igendes  bave  assumed 
%  vital  role  in  MsembUng  and  evaluating 
consumer  cradlt  and  octier  Information  on 
oonsunwis. 


On  the  basis  of  this.  I  assume  that  the 
other  body  shared  the  view  which  clear- 
ly prevailed  in  our  subcommittee  that 
the  exchange  of  information  on  consum- 
ers was  desirable  and  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  business  and  commerce.  Yet. 
this  very  exchange  Is  now  to  be  Jeopar- 
dized by  vague  legislative  language.  Nei- 
ther Senators.  Representatives,  nor  law- 
yers for  affected  baslnesscs  can  agree 
what  It  means. 

The  colloquy  which  has  Just  occurred 
on  the  floor  between  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sttluvani  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WroiiAU.). 
is  ample  evidence  of  this  confusion  be- 
tween the  Intent  and  what  has  been  writ- 
ten In  haste  In  the  bUl.  Despite  rules  of 
Interpretation,  this  Member  would  ad- 
monish all  to  resolve  any  questions  of  In- 
terpretation In  favor  of  the  Intent  ex- 
pressed. 

As  an  example  of  what  "consumer  re- 
porting agency"  as  defined  in  the  bill 
does  not  mean,  the  managers  for  the 
Houiie  included  in  the  conference  report 
on  page  28  a  statement  regarding  finan- 
cial Institutions.  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  atsle  commented  on  the  inclusion 
of  the  statement  In  the  report  but  a  close 
examination  of  their  views  in  the  Ricord 
of  October  9,  pages  35941  and  35843 
leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that  there 
was  no  real  objection  to.  or  contradiction 
of,  the  meanliag  of  this  statement  but 
merely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  dls- 
cused  more  fully  by  the  conferees. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  when  an 
institution  or  business,  regardless  of 
what  It  calls  itself,  be  it  a  bank,  a  detec- 
tive agency,  credit  bureau,  merchant's 
association,  or  what  have  you.  regularly 
engages  In  the  business  or  the  practice  of 
issuing  credit  reports  on  individuals,  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  credit  report- 
ing agency  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  ample  evidence  submitted  to  our 
subcommittee  to  Justify,  even  dictate,  ex- 
emption from  the  definition  of  consumer 
reporting  agency  of  those  businesses  or 
Institutions  whose  transmission  of  Infor- 


mation relative  to  individuals  Is  inciden- 
tal to  their  regular  activity  and  where 
the  information  transmitted  Is  related  to 
the  relationships  between  that  institu- 
tion and  the  individual.  To  me  this  is 
what  the  report  says.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  language  of  the  legislation  is 
vague  on  this  point,  but  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  other  body  ha,';  objected 
to  something  in  the  report  which  may  not 
have  been  discussed  sufficiently  In  the 
conference,  I  find  nothing  in  the  discus- 
sion which  has  followed,  to  indicate  any 
disagreement  on  the  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Nixon 
administration  not  only  favors  this  legla- 
latlon  but  wanted,  and  testified  before 
U5  m  favor  of,  a  stronger  bill. 

Such  testimony  was  given  at  our  hear- 
ings both  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  and  Mr.  Weinberger  who 
was  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  is  now  a  high 
ranking  ofBclal  of  the  administration  in 
the  successor  agency  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. They  both  supported  H.R,  16340, 
Mrs,  Knauer  doing  so  specifically  in  be- 
half of  the  Nixon  administration, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
SpeeJcer,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SXJLUVAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  totally 
concur  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  think  It  was  agreed  In  the  sub- 
committee that  the  legislation  was  nec- 
essary. There  have  been  abuses  in  the 
industry  and  I  am  sure  the  administra- 
tion totally  concurs  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  legislators. 

I  am  not  criticising  the  aim  or  Intent. 
But,  what  I  am  criticising  Is  the  baste 
with  which  the  language  was  adopted. 
Certainly,  the  Senate  did  not  spend  as 
much  time  on  this  legislation  as  you  and 
I  did.  All  I  am  saying  is  we  could  have 
bad  a  better  bill  had  the  gentlewoman 
and  the  subcommittee  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  report  one  out. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  I  will  say  that  had  we 
acted  as  we  would  rather  have  acted,  we 
would  have  bad  a  better  and  stronger 
bill.  But  we  were  faced  either  with  ac- 
cepting the  two  or  three  items  that  were 
put  In  the  conference  report  or  rejecting 
all  of  them. 

Mr,  ■WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  for  the  hard  work  that 
she  has  put  In  on  the  credit  reporting 
section  of  this  bill. 

Actually,  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee worked  many,  many  hours  with 
the  staff  to  try  to  develop  a  bUl  on  our 
side,  and  because  of  their  own  sense  of 
fairness  and  wanting  to  do  a  real  Job, 
I  think  that  is  what  occasioned  the  delay 
in  reporting  one  on  our  side. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man, 

Mr,  WYLIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  'WVLIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wisnau,) 
and  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  her  diligent,  conscientious, 
arduous  and  bard  work  In  attempting  to 
bring  a  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  say,  I  am  in  no  sense  being 
critical  of  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  did  so  far  as  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  All  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  In- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylix),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr,  Browh),  and  others,  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  this  issue  and  I 
deeply  appreciated  their  interest.  All  of 
us  on  the  sulKommittee  worked  hard  on 
it.  But  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
indicated  earlier  that  a  bill  be  introduced 
m  the  final  stages  of  our  subcommittee 
work,  HJt,  19410.  represented  a  consen- 
sus bill,  or  an  effective  bill,  I  would  have 
to  disagree.  Anyone  wishing  to  compare 
that  bUl  with  the  several  bills  I  intro- 
duced, or  with  this  final  version  of  the 
legislation,  would,  I  am  sure,  not  imagine 
that  HJt.  19410  would  have  been  a  more 
effective  piece  of  legislation — that  Is,  if 
we  are  talking  about  consumer  protec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
about  possible  confusion  over  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accompanying  the  conference  re- 
port as  to  the  applicability,  or  ncnappll- 
cabillty.  of  the  credit  reporUng  title  to 
insured  financial  institutions  whose  loan 
officers  merely  relate  information  al>out 
an  individual  with  whom  they  have  had 
direct  financial  transactions,  I  feel  I 
should  make  this  clarifying  statement. 
The  comment  to  the  report  was  not 
intended  to  give  a  blanket  exemption  to 
all  credit  reporting  activities  of  Insured 
financial  institutions  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.  Obviously,  a  bank  can- 
not establish  a  credit  bureau  as  one  of 
its  departments  and  escape  the  coverage 
of  this  statute,  as  the  bill  itself  makes 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bank- 
ing portions  of  the  bill  now  before  us, 
H.R.  15073,  are  a  blueprint  for  "Big 
Brotherism"  m  the  financial  transactions 
of  American  citizens.  It  gives  blanket 
authorization  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaisury  to  require  every  bank  In  the 
United  States  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation — which 
means,  for  all  practical  purposes,  all 
banks— to  keep  "a  record  of  each  check, 
draft,  or  similar  Instrument  received  by  It 
for  deposit  or  collection,  together  with  an 
idenUflcatlon  of  the  party  for  whose  ac- 
count It  la  to  be  deposited  or  collected" 
and  any  other  records  of  individual 
financial  transactions  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  be  kept. 

This  is  not  merely  an  authorization 
for  examining  the  financial  records  of 
persons  suspected  of  or  charged  with 
crime,  rather,  it  sets  up  a  mechanism 
whereby  every  t>ank  transaction — even 
every  canceled  check — of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  can  and  will  be  brought  un- 
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der  the  purview  of  Government.  This  Is 
"Big  Brother  Is  watching  you"  with  a 
vengeance. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  specific  Individual  or 
corporation  Is  violating  the  law  or  mak- 
ing away  with  fimds  illegally  obtained, 
then  Federal  Investigators  should  be 
able  to  gain  access  to  bank  records,  un- 
der proper  controls.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  citizens  who 
are  not  criminals  are  entitled  to  look  to 
their  Government  for  protection,  not  in- 
vasion, of  their  right  to  personal  and 
financial  privacy.  So  far  as  bank  accounts 
go,  they  lose  that  right  once  and  for  all 
If  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  und  Currency 
should  be  commended  for  its  excellent 
work  on  H.R.  15073.  a  bill  requiring  bank 
recordkeeping  and  the  setting  of  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank 
accoimts  for  illegal  and  illicit  purposes. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly alarmed  as  I  have  traveled 
throughout  the  country  at  the  appre- 
ciable increase  in  white  collar  and  so- 
phisticated crimes  perpetrated  not  only 
by  so-called  organized  crime  figures  but 
ako  by  people  who  have  an  alleged  repu- 
tation for  responsibility  and  rectitude 
within  our  society.  I  can  state  without 
the  slightest  reservation  that  this  bill, 
as  reported  from  conference,  will  go  far 
In  reducing  the  alarming  Increase  In 
white  collar  and  financial  crimes.  These 
crimes,  although  less  spectacular  of  pub- 
lic notice  and  press  coverage  than  so- 
called  street  crime,  have  a  greater 
deleterious  effect  upon  our  society  than 
street  crime  since  they  tend  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  which  people  have 
in  the  ability  of  Government  to  respond 
to  the  lawlessness  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful who  control  organized  and  syndicated 
crime. 

The  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts to  conceal  and  perpetrate  Illicit 
activities  that  violate  our  securities, 
fraud  and  tax  laws  Is  not  new. 

Robert  M.  Morganthau.  former  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  has  testified  at  length  before 
Chairman  Patmah's  committee  as  to  the 
variety  of  crimes  perpetrated  throiigh 
the  use  of  foreign  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts: not  only  by  organized  crime  fig- 
ures but  also  by  people  In  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  our  society. 

Furthermore,  the  secrecy  provided  by 
these  accounts  has  become  an  essential 
and  indkpensable  tool  (or  the  perpetra- 
tion of  sophisticated  criminal  acts.  Al- 
though not  as  spectacular  as  the  crimes 
of  violence,  acta  perpetrated  through  the 
use  of  secret  Swiss  and  Liechtenstein 
bank  accoimts,  have  for  several  years 
served  as  a  protective  umbrella  against 
the  prosecution  and  detection  of  crim- 
inal elements  within  our  society. 

Our  New  York  hearings,  which  focused 
upon  the  multiple  questions  of  heroin 
Importation,  distribution,  and  packaging 
substantiates  beyond  a  peradventure  of 
doubt  that  organized  crime  often  turns 
to  the  use  of  Swiss  t>ank  accoimts  to  hide 
their  illicit  control  and  dominion  over 
international  narcotics  trafficking. 

Ralph  Salerno,  a  recognized  authority 
on  organized  crime,  has  repeatedly  testi- 


fied  that  organized  crime  Is  a  multj- 
billlon-dollar  business. 

Robert  M.  Morganthau.  Esq..  has 
categorically  stated  that  his  9-year  in- 
volvement into  mvestlgation  and  prose- 
cution of  organized  crime  has  led  him  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  orga- 
nized and  syndicated  crime  grosses  In 
excess  of  $S0  billion  a  year,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  must  be  attributable  to 
white-collar  crimes. 

The  total  take  from  such  organized  or 
syndicated  crimes  totals  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  the  combined  profits  of  our  major 
American  corporations.  It  is  only  natural 
that  as  white-collar  crimes  have  become 
more  complex  and  sophisticated,  the 
amoimts  of  money  involved  in  such 
activities  have  become  larger  and, 
therefore,  the  use  of  financial  trans- 
actions abroad  to  hide  such  vast 
amounts  of  money  have  become  Indis- 
pensable in  effecting  international  crimi- 
nal conspiracies. 

Prior  to  the  investigations  and  hear- 
ings leading  up  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  everyone  was  willing  to  admit  that 
these  problems  existed.  However,  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  provide  a  legislative 
response  to  curb  these  fiagrant  abuses. 

It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  strongly 
applaud  the  legislative  effort  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  commend  Chairman 
Patmak  for  his  unflinching  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  one  of  the  problems  that  Is 
ci.using  this  country  great  concern  and 
how  this  legislation  will  alleviate  some  of 
the  present  difficulties  facing  criminal 
prosecutors  throuchout  the  United 
States.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  shock- 
ing narcotics  problem.  I  know  from  my 
own  committee  mvestigatlons  that  smug- 
gling and  sellmg  of  bard  drugs  contrib- 
utes to  much  of  the  violent  crimes  In  the 
streets. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  about  "street 
crime"  without  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  hard  drug  addiction  is  inexplicably 
interwoven  Into  the  problems  underlying 
every  as,sault.  muggmg.  robbery,  and  bur- 
glary committed  by  our  Nation's  growing 
addict  population.  Drug  use  is  sapping 
the  will  of  many  of  our  young  people.  The 
crippling  effects  are  too  often  permanent. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  an  addict  will 
do  to  obtain  money  to  feed  his  craving 
for  narcotics,  nor  what  he  may  do  under 
their  influence.  However,  few  people  are 
aware  of.  or  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
problem  lies  much  deeper  than  the  addict 
or  the  local  pusher.  I  refer  to  its  soiu'oe, 
the  supplier.  The  sale  and  distribution  of 
these  very  dangerous  and  insidious  drugs 
is  big  business.  It  requires  large  financing 
and  yields  enormous  profits.  Profits  which 
are  used  to  penetrate  and  eventually 
control  many  of  our  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  New  York  hearings  established 
clearly  how  organized  crime  not  only 
controls  and  monopolizes  most  of  the 
significant  heroin  trafficking  Into  this 
country,  but  also  uses  the  classical  chan- 
nels of  mtematlonal  banking  to  protect 
Its  vast  profits  and  shelter  Its  financial 
machinations.  Often,  respectable  finan- 
cial inittituttons  are  unwittingly  used  by 
organized  crime  to  perpetrate  their 
worldwide  heroin  operattona. 


We  have  heard  from  several  witnesses 
who  testified  at  our  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington heroin  hearings  that  problems  of 
Investigation,  detection,  and  ultimate 
prosecution  are  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible, since  organized  crime  utilizes  every 
conceivable  financial  channel  plus  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  secrecy  laws 
of  Switzerland,  Panama,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. 

Several  leading  prosecutors  who  have 
testified  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  have  stated  that  it  has 
been  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  their 
respective  offices  to  deal  with  organized 
criminal  activity  since  organized  crime 
figures  avail  themselves  of  the  finest 
minds  who  skillfully  utilize  the  channels 
of  international  finance  conveniently 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  various  secrecy 
laws  of  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein.  Pan- 
ama, Belgium,  and  the  Bahamas. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  difficulty 
is  the  lack  of  e\idence.  Our  own  domes- 
tic institutions  have  not  been  retaining 
records  of  these  complicated  financial 
transactions  and,  once  the  illicit  money 
Is  m  a  foreign  secret  bank  account, 
either  by  transfer  from  an  American 
bank  or  by  courier  to  a  foreign  bank, 
the  shield  of  secrecy  provided  Is  almost 
Impregnable. 

This  bill  requires  that  our  own  finan- 
cial Institutions  keep  certain  records  and 
reports  concerning  the  Importing  and 
exporting  of  large  amounts  of  money. 
Additionally,  the  bill  requires  the  keen- 
ing of  records  of  foreign  transactions. 
Such  information  will  lie  helpful  to  our 
law  enforcement  officers  In  their  pursuit 
of  the  illicit  profiteers,  who  make  vast 
sums  of  money  by  their  multiple  crimi- 
nal machinations. 

1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  legis- 
lation goes  as  far  as  I  would  like  It  to 
go.  Much  responsibility  and  discretion 
has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  His  administration  of  its  pro- 
\isioivs  will  determine  much  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness and  his  early  experience.  I  am 
sure,  will  enable  Congress  to  Improve  on 
It.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
will  immediotely  endeavor  to  devote  his 
energies  and  his  agencies  resources  to 
the  proper  implementation  of  this  meri- 
torious legislation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report, 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  confereiwe  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENE31AL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  adopted, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  if.  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT     ON      HJl. 

18646.     AGRICULTURAL     ACT    OP 

1970 

Mr.  POAOE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
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18346)  to  establish  improved  programs 
for  the  benefit  ol  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  dair>'  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  c<Hnmodi- 
ties.  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Otle  of  the  bUl. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ci  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  POAflii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
12.  1970. ) 

Mr.  POAOE.  (during  the  reading). 
JiCr  Speaker.  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagi)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self i  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wont  first  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  numerous  Members 
who  are  present  this  afternoon  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  their  own  conven- 
ience and  eipen.%. 

Many  of  our  Members  are  here  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  this  conference 
report.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  Inter- 
est, and  I  beheve  the  American  farmers 
and  I  trust  the  American  consumers  wUI 
appreciate  that  interest  because  this  Is  a 
bill  which  we  believe  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  not  only  of  American  agricul- 
ture but  it  means  some  $10  billion  to 
American  consumers  in  the  way  of  lower 
costs  in  the  grocery  store. 

We  believe  that  this  la  an  essential 
piece  of  legislation  and  one  which  can- 
not well  be  long  postponed:  certainly  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  this 
body  If  the  matter  should  be  postponed 
any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  printed  In 
the  RxconB,  on  page  38132  and  succeed- 
ing pages,  the  entire  report,  so  that  those 
who  want  to  understand  exactly  what 
Is  Involved  here  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  will  continue  to  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  read  all  of  the  changes. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  membership 
of  the  House  ear«s  to  engage  In  a  lon^ 
discussion  of  the  details  of  this  report 
May  I  merely  say  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  feel  that  we  were 
reasonably  successful  in  maintaining  the 
position  of  the  House.  Certainly  the 
basic  position  of  the  House  was  main- 
tained. Certainly  the  basic  Ideas  of  the 
farm  program  passed  by  the  House  are 
still  embodied  In  this  conference  report. 
The  only  changes  that  were  made  were 
changes  which  increased  the  opportuni- 
ties of  fanners  over  the  country  to  enjoy 
a  somewhat  better  livelihood  as  a  result 
of  the  legislation  But  the  basic  legisla- 
tion, founded  upon  the  set-aside  prin- 
ciple. Is  still  the  basts  of  this  conference 
report.  The  Idea  that  we  would  make 
payments  only  for  production  for  domes- 
tic use  Is  retained  In  this  teport.  Tbeie 


will,  under  this  report,  be  no  payments 
for  not  growing  crops.  Payments  will  be 
made  t<k  production  for  domestic  use. 
We  believe  that  these  are  sound  Inno- 
vations. We  believe  that  we  have  a  bill 
that  will  maintain  farm  income,  that 
will  tend  to  hold  the  cost  of  living  some- 
where down  lower  than  If  we  did  not 
have  the  bill.  We  believe  we  have  a  bill 
which  is  essential  to  all  parts  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BxLCBn)  whose  cooperation  has  been 
so  vital  In  securing  both  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  the  agreement  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  conference  has  ever  betn  held 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
which  the  House  has  prevailed  as  much 
as  we  did  on  this  particular  bill.  This 
bill,  when  it  passed  through  the  House, 
had  stronger  backing  than  any  farm  bill 
that  has  ever  gone  through  here  in  the 
20  years  1  have  been  here.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  majority  leadership,  the 
minority  leadership,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  No 
bill  has  ever  gone  through  this  House 
since  I  have  been  here  chat  had  that 
much  support. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  sUtes 
as  follows: 

Tax  Whztk  Bousx, 
Washington,  DC.  October  I,  IS70. 
Hon.  Pacs  BELCBsa, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativtx. 
Waatlington.  D.C. 

DCAK  Pack;  X  appreclvt*  th*  flue  work  that 
you  and  your  ooUaaguM  hare  dooe  in  brtng- 
Ing  Uie  r&nu  bill  through  the  Conreniic« 
Cominltt««. 

Aj  I  Ihillcatcd  in  my  aarller  letter  to  you. 
I  considered  the  farm  bUl  reported  by  the 
HouB«  Cc<ninlttee  on  Agriculture  good  legis- 
lation. I  ezpreeeed  the  hope  that  It  would 
be  eiucted  procnptty  aod  with  minimum 
change.  Although  the  bUI  proposed  l>y  the 
OoDferenco  Committee  does  make  a  number 
of  changes.  I  believe  It  Is  the  beet  com- 
promise that  could  have  been  attained  under 
the  circumstances  and  one  that  this  Admin - 
Istrauort  can  aoo«pi. 

The  scope  and  slgnlflcanoe  of  thla  farm 

bill  mdlcate  that  It  U  truly  a  team  effort. 

and  I  congratulate  you  and  the  other  oon- 

fereee  on  the  coatilbutiaos  you  have  made. 

Sincerely. 

RlCRASA  NtXOH. 

I  also  have  In  my  hand  a  statement 
from  Secretary  Hardin  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  farm  bill  which  com- 
pletely supports  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

&TAIEMBWi     BT    SVCaVTABT    HaSMK    ON    TAMM 

Bnx   Cotrmzitc*  ttxrowr 
I  am   extremely  pleased  that  the  Houae 
and  Senate  conference  committee  has  been 
able  to  agree  on  the  provisions  for  a  new  S- 
ycar  farxn  bill. 

Tlie  President  has  Indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  acceptable  to  the  administra- 


tion. 1  am  optimistic  that  it  will  enhance  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  four  basic  agricultural  goals  of  the  ad- 
ministration: <1)  To  protect  and  improve 
farm  Income:  (3)  To  provide  more  flexlbUty 
for  farmers  In  making  their  own  form  oper- 
ating decisions:  (3)  To  develop  greater  re- 
liance on  the  marketplace,  enabling  produc- 
ers to  become  less  dependent  on  Qovernment 
programs:  and  (4)  To  balance  our  supply  of 
agricultural  products  with  the  demands  of 
the  marketplace  and  constuner. 

The  new  bill  represents  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  effort  by  a  great  many  people  to- 
terested  In  the  Iiitiire  of  our  sgrlciUtura.  It 
also  represents  compromises  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  and  all  committee  members,  as 
well  03  the  admliustratlon.  Form  organlaa- 
tlon-s.  listening  conferences,  producer  and 
trade  meetings,  and  months  of  conferences 
with  members  of  Congress  have  all  made 
their  contribution  and  had  their  Influence. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  a  vary 
Qne  effort. 

I  should  add  that  early  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  is  urgently  needed  so  ttiat 
farmers  can  Onallxe  their  1071  planting 
plans.  Some  of  the  crops  to  be  harvested  In 
1971  are  already  in  the  ground,  and  others 
are  rnst  approaching  planting  time.  1  hope 
that  the  conference  eonunlttee  hilt  can 
shortly  be  presented  for  approval  In  lioth 
Houses  of  Oongrees. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  good  legislation.  I  say  that,  and 
Members  know  I  represent  an  urban 
area.  There  are  very  few  farmers  in  my 
district,  11  any,  who  will  receive  any  part 
of  the  benefits  from  this  program.  How- 
ever. I  feel  that  at  this  time  to  fall  to  pass 
a  farm  bill  could  bring  on  a  depression, 
and  when  we  bring  on  a  depression,  not 
only  the  farmers  suffer,  but  also  the  peo- 
ple in  the  urban  areas  suffer.  I  represent 
a  very  highly  Industrial  area  and  there- 
fore I  feel  that,  even  though  I  have  no 
personal  interest  as  far  as  the  fanners 
I  represent.  It  Is  completely  essential  to 
the  economy  of  this  country  to  be  able  to 
retain  a  $50  or  $80  billion  farm  market. 
Without  this  legislation  I  believe  this 
farm  market  would  gradually  disappear. 
Any  time  it  disappears,  then  the  people 
in  the  cities  are  going  to  be  hurt  Just  as 
much  as  the  people  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  farm  programs 
help  the  consumers  as  much  as  they  help 
the  farmers  themselves,  if  not  more  For 
that  reason  I  represent  a  great  many 
consumers  and  I  feel  completely  justified 
in  supporting  this  bill.. 

Mr.  Sfwaker,  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  approved. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  .4BERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  served  on  this  committee  for 
approximately  26  years  and  who  has 
seen  many  bills  come  and  go  through  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have 
never  seen  the  leadership  in  our  com- 
mittee do  a  better  job  than  they  have 
done  on  this  particular  measure.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BtLCHxa)  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  PoaoiI,  our 
highly  regarded  and  respected  chairman, 
have  worked  in  a  cooperative  manner 
over  a  period  of  18  months  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
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We  have  had  some  disagreements,  but 
they  have  all  been  resolved.  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  have  seen  a  better  Job  done 
than  has  been  done  by  the  chairman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  On  be- 
half of  my  farmers  and  the  people  of 
my  State  and  agriculture  in  general  I 
want  to  express  to  both  gentlemen  my 
thanks  and  extend  to  them  my  compli- 
ments.   

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Sub- 
committee, that  I  believe  the  President 
stated  It  well  when  he  said  thu  farm  bill 
is  an  expression  of  teamwork.  There  has 
been  teamwork  not  only  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
also  among  all  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, as  well  as  the  leadcrsiilp 
on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  are  not  all  that 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen,  in- 
cluding myself,  but  certainly  they  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  nothing  at  all.  and 
a  lot  better  than  reverting  back  to  the 
old,  permanent  legislation  of  the  1930's 
as  amended  through  the  years. 

Further  delays  in  the  enactment  of  the 
bin  wlU  cause  American  farmers  added 
inconvenience  and  loss.  It  is  already  very 
late  in  the  season  for  many  farmers  to 
finalize  their  production  plans  for  1971. 
Some  of  the  crops  to  be  harvested  in  1971 
are  already  in  the  ground,  and  others  are 
fast  approaching  planting  time.  Delay- 
ing action  as  now  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  hit  hard  at  wheat  producers  and, 
at  the  same  time,  work  a  hardship  on 
feed  grain  producers. 

Based  on  the  latest  figures  furnished 
to  me  by  the  DJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  the  gross  wheat  Income  for  North 
Dakota  is  estimated  to  be  $453  million: 
under  the  old  legislation,  and  If  the 
farmers  approve  the  wheat  referendum, 
gross  wheat  income  would  be  approxi- 
mately $358  million.  And.  under  the  old, 
permanent  legislation,  with  the  farmers 
voting  "no"  on  the  referendum,  gross 
wheat  Income  would  only  reach  $279 
million.  At  best.  North  Dakota  farmers 
would  lose  $97  million:  at  worst,  they 
would  lose  $174  million.  If  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  is  not  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Nationally,  the  figures  are  even  more 
alarming.  If  this  legislation  Is  not  passed, 
we  revert  to  the  old  law.  and  with  the 
farmers  voting  "no"  on  the  wheat  refer- 
endum, the  resultant  gross  Income  for 
US.  wheat  producers  would  be  nearly  $2 
billion.  Wheat  certificates  under  this  al- 
ternative would  be  zero. 

The  estimated  gross  farm  income 
under  the  set-aside  program  for  1971  Is 
approximately  $2  8  bDllon.  Including 
wheat  certificates  valued  at  $824  million. 

The  loss  to  American  farmers,  using 
the  figures  I  have  Just  referred  to. 
amounts  to  $961  million. 


If  farmers  would  approve  the  wheat 
referendiim  under  the  old  legislation, 
gross  farm  income  for  1971  can  be  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $2.2  billion — s  loss  of 
$600  miUion. 

Turning  to  the  feed  grain  section  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  under  tlie 
set-aside  program,  we  estimate  the  gross 
income  to  feed  grain  producers  to  be  ap- 
proximately $8.5  billion  Assuming  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  does  not  pass 
both  Houses  before  the  recess,  and  with 
farmers  reverting  to  the  old  act,  the  esti- 
mates on  gross  returns  to  feed  grain 
farmers  in  1971  ranges  between  $8.9  and 
$7  billion.  Here  we  have  an  estimated  loss 
ranging  from  $1.5  billion  to  $1.6  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  final  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  I  do  this  because  I  feel  this 
legislation  Is  considerably  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  and  because  I  would  not 
want  the  Members  of  this  body  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  added  inconvenience 
and  loss  that  will  be  experienced  by  this 
Nation's  farmers  if  this  bQl  does  not  be- 
come law  shortly. 

Our  national  prosperity  Is  directly 
linked  with  our  farm  prosperity.  Without 
a  sound  agricultural  economy  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  sound  total  economy.  The 
assLstance  we  provide  In  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  to  American  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers. This  bill  represents  the  t>est  bill  pos- 
sible at  this  time,  even  though  It  la  not 
the  best  possible  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MA7NE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BxLCHZR).  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  'Mr.  Poagi) 
for  their  leadership  in  working  in  confer- 
ence to  obtain  agreement  on  this  bill 
which  Is  a  reasonable  compromise  of 
widely  varying  views. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  <Cbe  conference  committee  did 
not  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  said 
they  preferred  to  have  no  farm  program 
at  all  when  their  own  particular  version 
of  the  farm  bill  failed  to  muster  the  nec- 
essary support.  Such  an  attitude  was 
completely  irresponsible  and  was  in  ef- 
fect playing  Russian  roulette  wltti  tbe 
economic  well-being  of  the  American 
farmer. 

While  the  bill  we  are  voting  on  today 
is  not  perfect.  It  Is  an  improvement  over 
the  expiring  1965  act  In  that  It  combines 
higher  price  supports  with  greater  flexl- 
bUty and  freedom  of  choice  for  the  in- 
dividual farmer.  It  Is  accompanied  by  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  administra- 
tion to  maintain  total  commodity  pay- 
ments at  not  less  than  present  levels  for 
the  next  3  years.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  It.  the  alternative  to 
our  accepting  this  bill  today  is  to  pass  no 
farm  bill  at  all  in  the  91st  Congress  and 
to  see  all  commodity  programs  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Like  all  reasonable  compromises,  the 
bill  falls  short  of  the  maximum  goals  of 
most  Members  representing  agrleultare 


districts  including  myself.  But  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  is  In- 
finitely better  than  no  bill  at  all  which 
Is  the  only  practical  alternative  facing 
ui  today.  I  therefore  speak  in  favor  of 
the  bill  as  approved  in  o(8iference  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  against 
the  motion  to  reoommlt  and  "aye"  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Ml-.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years.  I  have  worked  bimdreds  of 
hours  in  subcommittee,  in  committee,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  with  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  with  the  Senate-House 
Omference  Committee  to  get  a  workable 
and  improved  farm  bill. 

I.  like  many  others,  am  disappointed 
in  .some  features  of  the  new  bill  which  1 
know  should  be  strengtboied  and  im- 
proved. 

I  am  pleased  Chat  the  conference  re- 
port retained  the  parity  principle  for 
feed  grains  which  I  worked  so  hard  to 
get  adopted.  However,  this  came  out  at 
70  percent  instead  of  the  77  percent  I 
had  recommended. 

The  Zwach  dairy  amendment  which 
guarantees  competitive  access  by  dairy 
producers  to  Class  I  base  plan  markets 
throughout  the  Nation  was  retained. 

A  floor  imder  the  loan  for  com  was  set 
at  $1.  This,  too,  was  lower  than  the  fig- 
ure which  I  supported. 

A  celling  on  payments  was  retained  at 
$55,000.  I  supported  a  lower  figure  than 
$55,000.  but  at  least  in  this  area  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  improvement  in  the  confer- 
ence bill  was  the  mclusion  of  a  rural 
development  title  to  more  nearly  balance 
rural-urban  Federal  planning  and 
assistance. 

An  additional  set-aside  and  public  ac- 
cess payment  for  recreational  purposes 
was  established  and  this  is  especially 
important  In  our  State  of  Minnesota. 

Barley  was  added  to  the  feed  grain 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  au- 
thorized to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  prodiicers  and  processors  and  to 
beekeepers  for  losses  suffered,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  from  pesticides  and 
herbicides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  certainly  I  would 
have  liked  a  better  farm  bill,  but  reality 
dictates  that  a  better  one  could  not  have 
been  obtained  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, so  I  heartily  support  the  confer- 
ence report 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman ;deld? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  have 
received  many  calls  today  with  regard  to 
what  the  parliamentary  slttiatlon  would 
be  on  the  limitation  of  payments  I  would 
like  to  have  this  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  House  pasned  a  $65,000  lim- 
itation. Many  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Including  myself,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  were  disappointed  that  we 
did  not  get  our  way.  that  is  a  $30,000  pay- 
ment limitation,  together  wltfa  restrictive 
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language.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
$55,000  limitation.  That  is  where  It 
stands,  both  the  House  and  Senate  hav- 
ing accepted  the  $55,000  limitation  noth- 
ing further  can  be  done  In  regards  to  pay- 
ment limitations  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tor  his  cooperation 
on  this  bUl. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  brief. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  true  compromise 
agreement  can  be  identifled  by  one  sin- 
gle characteristic — that  no  one  can  be 
found  who  is  happy  with  it.  If  this  is 
true.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  think  the  farm 
bill  very  definitely  fits  into  this  category. 

But.  even  though  many  of  us  will  agree 
that  this  is  not  the  farm  bill  we  would 
prefer,  or  would  draft  if  it  were  left  com- 
pletely to  us,  I  hope  and  trust  we  can  all 
agree  on  the  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  approving  it  as  it  is — as  the  con- 
ference committee  agreed  on  it.  No  farm 
legislation  is  ever  perfect  or  ideal,  and 
this  bill  is  no  exception.  But  it  is  the 
best  bill  that  can  be  produced  at  this 
time,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
I  say  this  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  where  we  spent  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  for  most  of  3  weeks 
trying  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills. 

Farm  leglilation  is  already  months 
overdue,  and  any  further  delays  can  only 
cause  further  hardships  to  producers — 
such  as  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  who  have  already  planted — 
and,  delay  in  all  likelihood,  would  result 
in  a  less  satisfactory  bill  for  VS.  farmers. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  a  Iwtter  bill 
than  that  reported  by  our  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  passed  by  this 
House  several  weeks  ago.  A  number  of 
improvements  have  been  added  in  the 
conference  committee  which  will  make 
this  legislation  more  effective  for  farm- 
ers. We  need  a  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
need  It  now.  so  I  tirge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

(Mr.  McCLnRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  about  to  take  final  action  on  the  farm 
bill,  and  once  again  1  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  just  a  bill  to  help  a  few 
rich  farmers.  Every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try has  a  very  important  interest  in  this 
legislation,  and  every  single  Congressman 
must  be  aware  that  the  bill  affects  his 
constituents — not  in  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  lower  prices  for  food  or  to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  down,  but  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is 
m  trouble.  The  long-range  best  Interests 
of  every  Congressman  and  of  the  people 
he  represents  can  be  served  only  by 
maintaining  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
tragically  shortsighted.  Because  It  Is 
stated  so  well,  and  because  it  is  so  perti- 


nent to  our  present  deliberations.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Idaho  Statesman  of  Sun- 
day. June  21. 1970: 

Pakuinc:  Idaho's  "Sick  IrtuualtT" 

Farming  18  described  as  a  "sick  IDduatry," 
both  In  Idaho  and  in  the  nation,  by  an  Idaho 
State  University  economics  professor. 

Some  ctty  people  may  be  skeptical  about 
complaints  from  farmers  about  their  plight. 
Here  Is  an  appraisal  by  an  academic  authority 
baMd  on  economic  studies  or  the  farm 
situation. 

Prof.  Cornelius  Hotman  made  his  com- 
ments in  testimony  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  on  a  proposed  power  rate  In- 
crease. Be  said  it  would  hurt  pump 
irrigators. 

Aside  from  the  power  rate  question,  his 
facts  and  figures  are  interesting  for  what 
they  say  about  farming.  Agriculture  Is  Idaho's 
most  important  industry.  If  farmers  are  In 
trouble,  other  people  are  in  trouble,  too. 

Prof.  Hofmnn  cited  a  study  Indicating  that 
a  Cassia  Oo^mty  farmer,  pumping  from  376 
feet  on  aoo  acres,  can  afford  to  pump  if  (I) 
his  land  cost  Is  no  more  than  MOO  an  acre 

(2)  he  accepts  a  5  per  cent  return  on  capital 

(3)  he  accepts  an  8  per  cent  return  on  op- 
erating capital  (4)  wages  for  bis  labor  of  ILSO 
an  hour  and  IS)  no  return  for  his  manage- 
ment. 

If  you  consider  that  SI. BO  Is  a  poverty  level 
wage,  that  S  per  cent  can  be  earned  on  ordi- 
nary savings  accounts  and  that  the  farmer 
could  tie  paying  8  per  cent  or  more  to  borrow 
operating  capital,  the  picture  Isnt  very 
bright. 

Since  many  farmers  are  paying  high  inter- 
e.'it  costs  on  land  and  equipment,  even  these 
figures  dont  tell  the  full  story.  Prof-  Hofman 
feels  a  rate  increase  would  have  dire  effect 
on  the  state's  economy,  and  possibly  on  ag- 
ricultural expansion. 

ThlB  is  otil^'  part  of  the  testimony  to  t>e 
considered  by  the  PtTC.  It  deals  with  only 
one  aspect  of  the  farmer's  economic  situation. 

Whatever  its  significance  in  the  power  rate 
case,  however,  it  should  tell  the  public  that 
farmers  who  complain  about  thin  operating 
margins  arent  crying  wolf. 

These  figures  on  pump  irrigation  may  help 
explain  the  tremendous  migration  of  people 
from  rural  areas  as  revealed  in  the  prelimi- 
nary 1970  census  figures.  Rising  costs  are 
"plowing  up"  some  of  Idaho's  farmers. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  conferees  who  have  re- 
ported to  thi.s  body  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1970.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  the  farm  bill  since  its 
beginnings  more  than  18  months  ago, 
it  is  Indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Rouse  today  in  Its  final 
form. 

We  see  Iwfore  us  today  the  product  of 
many  lone  and  fruitful  discussions  In- 
volving the  two  bodies  of  Congress,  the 
Department  ol  Agriculture,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  coimtless  peripheral 
industries  and  interested  parties. 

Compromises  have  been  made  on  every 
side  in  an  effort  to  produce  legislation 
which  will  truly  benefit  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  all  American  consumers. 

This  is  a  good  bill — one  which  will  pro- 
vide farmers  with  the  benefits  of  a  solid 
farm  program,  while  amiing  at  a  gradual 
phaseout  cf  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  return  to  market- 
based  prices.  I  believe  this  goal  has  been 
reached  in  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 


Act  of  1970— a  delicate  balance  of  many 
divergent  views. 

The  American  family  has  been  blessed 
with  the  privilege  of  spending  less  of  Its 
Income  on  food  on  a  proportionate  basis 
than  any  other  family  in  the  world.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  legislation  we  hive 
before  us  today  will  serve  as  a  vital  base 
for  maintaining  this  distinction,  as  well 
as  providing  our  farmers  with  a  solid 
farm  program  with  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  us  with  the  finest  com- 
modities produced  anywhere. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ca«tct)  ■ 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  bocftr  today 
amended  the  equal  rights  for  women  bill 
to  Include  an  amendment  for  voluntary 
prayer  In  schools.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  other  body  on  its  action  and  trust 
that  this  House  In  Its  wisdom  will  do 
likewise.  This  action  really  reflects  the 
win  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  majority  of  this  House. 

I  thank  the  dlsUngtilshed  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  the  1970  farm  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  House  today 
for  final  passage.  Congress  should  ap- 
prove this  legislation  promptly,  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  have 
adequate  time  to  Issue  regulations  and 
distribute  Information  to  farmers  on  pro- 
grams for  the  1971  crop  year. 

Every  Member,  urban  or  rural,  should 
cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970.  This  bill  reflects  an  honest 
effort  to  provide  wholesome  food  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  prices,  bolster  the 
rural  economy,  maintain  farm  Income, 
control  surpluses,  and  provide  farmers 
with  Increased  flexibility  in  managing 
their  own  farms.  These  have  been  the 
goals  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  administration — made  especially  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  by  Intense  competition 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar. 

raais  szll  ncFmoRD  nt  coivmewcc 

The  legislation  before  us  Is  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  versions  of  the  Agriculture  Act. 
More  responsive  to  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture and  rural  America  than  either  of 
the  original  bills,  this  act  should  provide 
a  foimdatlon  for  agricultural  prosperity 
in  the  decade  of  the  1970'5  and  beyond. 

Those  of  us  from  agricultural  districts 
have  worked  for  greater  income  protec- 
tion than  was  contained  In  the  original 
House  bill.  Fortunately,  the  conference 
committee  has  approved  several  impor- 
tant Senate  amendments  designed  to 
protect  the  farmer's  income,  while  re- 
taining provisions  of  the  House  bill  which 
guarantee  farmers  greater  "freedom  of 
choice"  in  farm  management. 

Those  prophets  of  doom  who  believed 
the  urban-oriented  Congress  would 
abandon  agriculture  in  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  transition  have  been  proved 
wrong  again. 

The  final  version  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  does  not  contain  all  the  income  pro- 
tection and  farmer-fieidbility  that  I 
would  have  preferred,  had  I  been  draft- 
ing an  Ideal  farm  program  In  an  ivory 
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tower.  I  have  been  a  farmer  and  rancher. 
I  have  lived  my  life  in  a  farming  area, 
and  have  represented  thousands  of  farm- 
ers In  Congress  for  6  years.  I  know  farm- 
ers do  not  get  fair  return  for  their  mas- 
sive Investment,  highly  developed  skills, 
and  long  hours  of  work  performed.  But 
when  responsible  legislators  are  demand- 
ing minimum  Federal  spending  to  fight 
inflation,  and  kept  taxes  as  low  as  pos- 
sible— farm  programs  as  well  as  urban 
programs  must  be  drafted  with  realistic 
limitations  in  mind. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee are  to  be  congratulated  for  pre- 
senting an  act  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  agriculture  In  these  dif- 
ficult times,  and  also  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  pa.ssing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  70  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  from  metropolitan  areas. 

PATlCDfT   LnOTATIOK 

Since  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  Is  an 
extremely  complex  and  comprehensive 
bill,  covering  a  variety  of  commodities 
and  agriculture-related  programs,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  to  discuss  some 
of  the  more  importtmt  provisions  prior  to 
the  final  roUcall  vote. 

This  bill,  for  the  first  time,  established 
a  realistic  limitation  on  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  gmins. 
Many  large  farming  organizations  have 
been  harvesting  literally  millions  in  Fed- 
eral payments  for  producing  these  com- 
modities. Farm  payments  were  designed 
in  the  first  instance  to  protect  the  family 
farmer's  Income,  not  the  profits  of  major 
corporate  competitors. 

'The  largest  farming  corporations  have 
an  advantage  in  the  economies  of  scale, 
and  therefore  do  not  require  payments  so 
essential  to  family  producers.  Accord- 
ingly, an  annual  ceiling  on  farm  pay- 
ments of  $55,000  per  crop  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 
This  provision  deserves  the  strongest  pos- 
sible supixirt  from  Members  who  share 
the  view  that  the  family  farm  Is  an 
American  tradition  and  part  of  our  finest 
heritage, 

IMIST  PaOGBAM  IS  EXTCN'DEO 

This  legislation  amends  and  extends 
the  authority  for  the  dairyman's  class  I 
base  plan  In  Federal  milk  market  order 
areas,  and  provides  that  any  area  coming 
into  the  program  during  the  next  3  years 
could  conUnue  to  have  it  in  effect 
through  December  31,  1976.  The  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  donate  dairy  prod- 
ucts owned  by  the  CCC  to  the  Armed 
Services  and  Veterans'  Hospitals  is  con- 
tinued, while  authority  to  make  Indem- 
tilty  payments  to  dairy  farmers  and  proc- 
essors who  suffer  loss  from  pesticide  con- 
tamination Is  extended. 

WSBAT  PaoORAlI  IS  ZMPaOVKD 

The  new  wheat  program  Is  of  extreme 
Importance  to  my  constituents  in  Kansas, 
as  well  as  farmers  throughout  the  Mid- 
west and  Northwest.  This  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today  guarantees  wheat 
fanners  100  percent  of  parity  on  all  do- 
mestic wheat — currently  12.83  per  bushel. 
Annual  domestic  consumption  should 
average  SSO  million  bushels  in  the  years 
ahead. 

On  wheat  produced  for  export,  the  bill 
guarantees  farmers  at  least  $1.25  per 
bushel  by  establLshlng  a  mmimum  loan 
at  that  level.  Should  export  markets  con- 


tinue to  expand,  of  course,  the  cash  price 
received  by  farmers  could  be  significantly 
higher  than  $1.25  throughout  most  of  the 
year.  As  In  the  past,  farmers  must  de- 
pend upon  aggressive  promotion  of  VB. 
wheat  sales  abroad  to  maintain  a  strong 
cash  price  at  the  elevator.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  success  this  administration  has 
had  in  developing  overseas  markets  for 
commodities  and  have  been  assured  by 
Secretary  Hardin  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Palmby  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  keep  American  wheat  competi- 
tive and  to  expand  sales  even  further. 

The  wheat  program  lor  crop  years 
1971-73  will  Inaugurate  the  administra- 
tion's "set-aside"  proposal.  Set-aside  for 
the  1971  wheat  program  will  be  13.3  mil- 
lion acres — about  equivalent  to  the  man- 
datory diverted  acreage  for  1970.  The  set- 
aside  for  1972  and  1973  may  not  exceed 
15  million  acres.  After  subtracting  his 
conserving  base,  plus  about  30  percent  of 
his  1970  wheat  allotment — an  amount  to 
be  promulgated  by  USDA — the  farmer 
will  be  allowed  to  plant  whatever  he 
chooses  on  his  remaining  cropland  acres. 

Thus,  rigid  wheat  allotments  have  been 
eliminated  in  a  step  toward  greater  flexi- 
bility in  farm  management. 

OTieat  farmers  may  contmue  to  sub- 
stitute wheat  for  feed  grains,  and  pre- 
liminary payments  will  be  advanced  to 
producers  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  I 
of  each  year,  in  an  amount  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  domestic  certificate. 

FIXD   OKAlHa 

The  "set-aside"  for  feed  grains,  as  with 
wheat,  will  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  mandatory  diverted  acreage  trader 
Ia»t  year's  program. 

Payments  may  not  dip  below  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  com.  with  corresponding 
rates  for  grain  sorghum  and  barley.  Pre- 
liminary payments  vrill  be  made  to  feed 
grains  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1  of  each  year.  These  preliminary 
payments  will  be  in  the  amount  of  32 
cents  per  bushel.  If  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  market  price  and  $1.35 
per  bushel  for  com  is  more  than  32  cents 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing year,  an  additional  payment  will  be 
made.  In  no  event  wlU  refimds  be  re- 
quired from  farmers — should  the  aver- 
age price  actually  received — plus  pay- 
ments— exceed  $1.36  for  com.  or  a  corre- 
sponding rate  for  other  feed  grains. 
ptTai.ic  LAW  4ao 

Compassionate  Americans  who  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  developing  nations  will  be  grati- 
fied that  this  legislation  extends  those 
provisions  of  "Food  for  Peace"  which  au- 
thorize donations,  and  long-term  dollar 
credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of  VS. 
farm  commodities  overseas. 

Since  this  humanitarian  program  was 
initiated  under  President  Eisenhower, 
over  S17  billion  in  American  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  shipped  to  the 
needy  overseas  under  its  terms.  Literally 
millions  have  been  spared  from  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition  imder  its  author- 
ity. With  this  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  Congress  has  wisely  decided  to 
continue  Government  sales  and  dona- 
tions of  food  to  promote  peace  and  sta- 
bility, and  to  relieve  suffering  through- 
out the  underdeveloped  world. 
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The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  also  initi- 
ates an  experimental  program  of  long- 
term  land  retirement  specifically  de- 
signed to  help  older  farmers.  Shoiild  an 
older  farmer  desire  to  retire  from  active 
farming,  but  continue  to  live  on  the  land, 
this  program  would  permit  him  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
retire  his  land  from  production  for  a  fair 
annual  payment.  Authorized  at  a  level 
of  $10  million  annually,  the  pilot  pro- 
gram will  give  Congress  the  information 
It  needs  to  analj-ze  carefully  various 
long-term  land  retirement  programs  that 
have  been  proposed  in  recent  months. 
Should  older  farmers  welcome  this  re- 
tirement program,  perhaps  the  Congress 
could  consider  an  exnansion  of  it£  bene- 
fits in  1972  or  1973. 

Finally,  title  IX  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970.  sponsored  by  Senator  Boa  DoLi 
of  Kansas,  for  the  first  time  commits 
Congress  to  a  soimd  program  of  rural- 
urban  balance.  Title  DC  provides  for  var- 
ious annual  reports  on  planning  assist- 
ance, technical  assistance.  Government 
services,  and  utilities,  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  rural  America.  The  title  will 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  lo- 
cate new  offices  and  faculties.  Inaofar  as 
practicable,  In  communities  of  lower 
population  density. 

This  final  title  could  well  become  the 
most  far-reaching  and  significant  pro- 
vision in  the  entire  package.  Certainly 
those  of  us  from  rural  America  know  the 
'long-term  answer"  to  relief  for  our 
troubled  economy  is  greater  economic  di- 
versification and  Industrial  expansion  In 
rural  regions. 

With  the  commitment  of  title  IX  as 
"National  Policy."  perhaps  Congress  can 
proceed  to  consider  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  expand  the  tax  base 
and  improve  opportunity  In  the  less  pop- 
ulated regions  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  all  my  Colleagues  to  support 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  Rural  Amer- 
ica, no  less  than  urban  America,  requires 
a  commitment  from  Congress  to  Improve 
human  opportunity  and  assure  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  economic  devel- 
opment and  farm  prosperity  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bin  Is  a 
far  cry  from  the  kind  of  bill  that  we 
should  be  able  to  vote  on  today. 

What  Is  wrong  with  it  was  spelled  out 
clearly  in  the  first  House  debate  on  it  by 
people  Uke  Mr.  Melchcs  and  Mr.  Zwach. 
and  many  others.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  In  conference  the  blU  could  be 
strengthened  and  improved.  That  has 
happened  to  a  small  degree  and  because 
of  that.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  vote  for  this  bill  today. 

I  vote  for  It  not  because  I  think  It  Is 
a  good  bill,  but  rather  because  the  one 
area  of  the  bill  that  Is  fairly  satisfactory 
U  the  dairy  section  and  I  represent  dairy 
farmers  to  a  very  great  degree. 

I  am  gratified,  however,  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  presertcd  to  us  today, 
with  all  Its  obvious  shortcomings,  will  at 
least  include  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  under  the  indemnity  progivm 
now  available  to  dairy  farmers  who  are 
ordered  to  remove  their  milk  from  the 
market  tiecause  it  contains  pesticide 
residues. 
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EsUibUshed  in  1SS4,  the  indemnity 
program  autboiizee  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  to  make  such  payments  at 
fair  market  value  to  farmers  whose  milk, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  was  contam- 
inated by  and  condemned  because  of  the 
presence  of  residues  of  DIDT  or  other 
chemicals.  It  has  saved  numerous  dairy 
farmers  from  tiankniptey  In  the  past 
few  years. 

Now.  by  including  the  words  "and 
manufacturers  ol  dairy  products,"  the 
conference  substitute  should  make  pos- 
sible such  indemnity  paymente  to  man- 
ufacturers whose  cheese  or  butter  haye 
to  be  removed  from  the  market  because 
ol  pesticide  residues.  Thus,  the  indem- 
nity program  can  be  a  useful  safety  valve 
for  manufacturers  throughout  the  coun- 
try*, for  if  the  worst  happened,  and  con- 
taminated milk  were  used  in  the  making 
of  cheese  or  butter,  these  products  could 
be  removed  from  the  market  and  the 
manufacturer  would  suffer  a  tremen- 
dous economic  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  eight  members 
of  the  Wlicoosin  delegation  and  one 
each  from  Minnesota  and  Montana 
Joined  me  In  sponsoring  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Indemnity  payments  program  to 
dairy  manufacturers.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  conference  substitute 
achieves  our  purpose. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  conference  report  to 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 1,  like  many 
others,  am  somewhat  disappointed  In 
some  features  of  the  new  biU,  but  I  also 
know  that  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  have  worked  per- 
sistently over  the  last  2  years  to  obtain 
the  best  farm  bin  possible  at  this  time. 

While  I  favored  a  lower  payments 
ceiling,  the  »55.000  limit  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  is  the  first  posi- 
tive move  in  the  right  direction. 

An  important  feature  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  that  it  provides  for  parity 
of  teed  grains  at  70  percent.  My  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Johh  Zwach.  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  House  to  the 
feed  grains  section  of  the  bill  for  77  per- 
cent of  parity.  I  was  disappointed  when 
the  House  defeated  this  amendment. 
which  I  supported.  However,  the  Senate 
later  adopted  a  75  percent  of  parity  pro- 
vision for  feed  grains,  and  the  conferees 
comprocnised  at  70  percoit. 

Another  key  feature  of  the  conference 
report  is  the  retention  of  the  "Zwach 
Dairy  Amendment"  to  guarantee  com- 
petitive access  to  Minnesota  dairy  farm- 
ers to  class  I  base  plan  markets  through- 
out the  Nation 

An  Important  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  for  rural  Minnesota  was  the 
inclusion  of  a  rural  development  title 
which  more  nearly  balances  Federal  help 
in  rural  planning  with  urban  planning. 
Previously.  Federal  planning  has  empha- 
sized urban  planning  at  the  ejqjense  of 
rural  planning.  Economic  and  ipopulation 
distribution  problems  require  sound  rural 
planning  in  conjunction  with  urban 
planning. 

The  final  bill  also  makes  provisloo  for 
additional  set-aside  and  public  access 
payment  for  recreational  purposes,  which 
is  particularly  benefldal  for  many  Min- 
nesota farmers. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  producers  and  processors,  and  to 
beekeepers  (or  losses  suffered  from  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides. 

I  have  found  these  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  sufBclently  helpful  to 
the  farmer  to  give  the  conference  report 
my  full  snpport. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  full  impact  of  the  conference  action 
on  the  agriculture  bill  will  begin  to  sink 
in.  Tomorrow,  we  will  begin  to  get  the 
predictable  mixed  comment,  the  reaction 
from  our  constituents. 

Already.  I  have  been  advised  that 
many  people  in  my  district — both  urban 
and  rural — would  like  to  see  more  In  this 
legislation.  Or  less.  even.  I  can  agree 
that  this  agricultural  bill  is  not  perfect. 
For  example,  one  troublesome  spot  for 
me  is  the  section  which  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  additional  pow- 
ers— however,  time  will  Judge  this  pro- 
vision. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say  that  the 
full  Agriculture  Committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  conferees  did.  Indeed,  de- 
vote their  fun  energies  to  this  bill:  this 
bill  which  will  prove  to  t>e  one  of  the 
most  important  from  the  90th  Congress. 
For  more  than  2  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  give  and  take  of  compromise 
as  the  committee  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Then,  we  noted  that  the 
conferees  spent  nearly  a  full  month  in  an 
effort  to  reach  some  consensus  legisla- 
tion which  not  only  would  be  the  most 
acceptable — but  the  most  passable. 

This  bill  does  present  us  some  changes : 
however,  the  amount  of  Government  as- 
sistance wQl  remain  at  about  the  same 
level.  I  am  not  as  happy  with  this  bill  as 
I  nould  be  if  I  could  have  been  the  au- 
thor. But  I  am  proud  of  the  way  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  stayed  with  the  job 
and  gave  us  a  workable  farm  bill  that  we 
can  live  with. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
did  not  support  the  House  version  of  the 
farm  bill  and  do  not  feel  the  conference 
report  represents  the  type  advance  my 
farmer  constituents  want  and  deserve.  I 
nevertheless  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  House  conferees  on  sus- 
taining the  Bouse  position.  In  fighting 
off  I'lrtually  every  attempted  change 
emaiuitlng  from  the  Senate,  they  saved 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  and  kept 
bad  legislation  from  getting  decidedly 
worse. 

Chaltman  Ponoc  and  Representative 
BcLCHES,  who  headed  House  conferees. 
negotiated  effectively  and  resolutely. 
Senate  provisions  for  cotton  would  have 
added  annual  costs  of  about  $200  mil- 
lion to  B  program  that  Is  already  scan- 
dalous In  terms  of  cost. 

My  principal  regret  concerning  the  bill 
In  Its  final  form  Is  that  it  represents  no 
significant  advance  from  where  we  stand 
agriculturally  to  what  must  be  our  goal 
for  the  future:  an  agriculture  that  de- 
rives Its  full  crop  Income  from  the  mar- 
ketplace and  Its  direction  as  to  what 
commodities  to  plant  from  the  con- 
.sumers. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote 
for  HA.  I8644I  with  atnmg  dooMs  as  to 
whether  it  will  Improve  farm  Income. 


Each  Member  has  within  his  congres- 
sional district  farmers  of  different  types 
devoting  their  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  different  agricultural  products. 
For  some  it  is  cotton,  for  others  there 
will  be  wheat,  for  some  wool,  and  others 
dairy.  Any  comment  I  may  make  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  provisions  for  feed 
grains.  In  our  district  there  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  wheat,  no  cotton,  Uttle 
wool,  some  dairy,  but  a  lot  of  feed  grains. 

At  first  blush,  the  provisions  of  the 
feed  grains  program  appear  to  be  accept- 
able and  even  attractive.  In  that  It  ap- 
pears there  are  price  support  payments 
to  participating  farmers  on  one-half  of 
their  feed  grain  base,  in  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  the  figure  of  11.35 
per  bushel  or  70  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  com,  and  the  average  market 
price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  mar- 
Iteting  year.  There  Is  the  provision  that 
these  payments  will  be  no  lees  than  32 
cents  per  bushel  for  com.  with  corre- 
sponding rates  for  grain,  sorghum,  and 
barley. 

It  Is  my  understanding  the  final  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  consti- 
tute a  compromise  between  conferees 
favoring  88  percent  of  parity  and  those 
favoring  70  percent  or  more.  Actually, 
the  facts  are  the  Senate  provided  for  75 
percent  of  parity,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  a  real  and  sincere  concern  for  the 
income  of  the  farmer  applauded  that 
stand.  It  was  our  hope  that  the  confer- 
ees would  agree  to  at  least  75  percent  of 
parity. 

Repeating,  let  me  suggest  again  that 
the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  as  they  ap- 
ply to  feed  grains  look  pretty  good  on 
paper,  and  sound  pretty  good  when  talk- 
ed almut,  but  the  important  question  la. 
are  they  really  that  good  and  do  they 
really  bolster  farm  income  as  much  as 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  would  argue? 

It  la  not  my  conclusion  alone,  but  the 
conclusion  of  the  leaders  of  some  of  our 
largest  farm  organizations,  that  the  an- 
swer Is  "No"  and  In  fact  when  compared 
to  the  legislation  which  will  soon  expire, 
the  condition  of  some  of  our  small  feed 
grain  farmers  will  actually  be  worse  In- 
stead of  better. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask  the  question — 
why  under  the  circumstances  outlined 
above,  could  a  Member  who  has  the  In- 
terest of  the  farmer  at  heart  support  the 
conference  report  on  HJi.  18548? 

The  answer  Is,  this  farm  bill  la  better 
than  no  farm  blB  at  all.  Then  we  must 
answer  the  query — ^Why  cant  we  do  bet- 
ter? The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  Is  that 
the  rural  population  of  the  agricultural 
areas  has  declined  year  by  year  to  where 
the  proponents  of  farm  legislation  Just 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  pass  a  strong 
farm  bill. 

Moreover,  the  admlnlstratioo  through 
Its  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sent  the  word 
to  our  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
committee  of  the  other  t>ody  that  the 
administration  would  veto  any  kind  of 
farm  bill  that  was  more  expensive  than 
a  preagreed  cost  In  terms  of  dollars,  and 
even  sent  the  word  that  the  President 
would  veto  a  farm  bOl  which  provided 
for  advance  payments. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  threat  of  a 
veto  actually  amounts  to  an  at&rmatiou 
or  perhaps  the  correct  terminology  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  old  Benson  philoso- 
phy of  low  farm  prices.  It  expresses  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  keep  farm  prices  low,  In 
order  to  buoy  exports  and  thus  serve  as 
a  partial  solution  to  the  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  without  any  regard  for 
the  level  of  income  of  the  American 
farmer. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  at  this  time, 
as  we  vote  upon  the  conference  report, 
that  always  in  the  past  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  sent  up  a  farm  bill  to 
Capitol  HIU.  Neither  in  1869  nor  m  1970 
has  this  happened.  It  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber of  1969  that  there  was  even  a  sug- 
gestion from  Secretary  Hardin.  Even  he 
agreed  that  such  a  suggestion  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  proposal.  The  facts  of 
Uie  matter  are  that  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  had  to  start  from  scratch  to  piece 
together  a  bill  as  best  they  could,  without 
any  proposal  or  help  of  any  kind  from 
the  Secretary  or  anyone  else  In  the  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  after 
our  committee  conunenced  Its  work  on 
a  farm  bill,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  the  first  to  object  to  Its  expected 
cost,  and  Mr.  Hardin  repeated  again  and 
again  that  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
our  farmers  had  to  be  pared  down  or  else 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  veto.  It 
would  seem  that  all  of  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  set  as  a  controlling  guide- 
line, not  the  level  of  Income  of  the 
farmer,  but  the  effect  that  the  farm  bill 
would  have  on  the  budget.  This  kind  of 
an  approach  Is  as  bad  as  the  Benson 
farm  program,  because  It  perpetuates 
low  farm  prices. 

Those  who  would  attempt  during  this 
political  season,  exactly  3  weeks  away 
from  election  day,  to  cast  blame  on  a 
Democratic  Congress  for  the  failure  to 
pass  a  farm  bill  which  would  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  rather  than  leaving 
him  where  he  is  or  even  in  a  worse  con- 
dition, should  remember  well  the  re- 
peated threats  of  the  executive  veto  as 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
others.  The  fact  that  the  majority  party 
In  the  Congress  has  barely  enough  votes 
to  pass  a  farm  bill  Is  not  the  point.  The 
real  point  is  that  rather  than  having 
the  votes  to  fight  for  a  strong  bill,  the 
majority  must  accept  what  would  other- 
wise be  an  unacceptable  bill,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  reality  that  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  Congress  to  override  a  Pres- 
idential veto.  It  becomes,  then,  not  a  mat- 
ter of  optimism  or  even  pessimism,  but  a 
question  of  reality  in  the  recognition  that 
the  minority  party  In  the  Congress  would 
easily  regiment  all  of  their  Members  to 
.sustain  a  veto  and  there  would  tie  no  way 
whatsoever  to  hope  to  have  enouj^  sup- 
port on  the  floor  of  either  body  of  the 
Congress  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

Well,  to  repeat,  HR.  18646  Is  better 
than  no  bill  at  all.  I  hope  there  ar* 
some  safeguards  in  the  so-called  set- 
aslde  pracram  to  avoid  the  death  of 
those  small  rural  towns  that  would  be 
surrounded  by  vast  acreages  In  the  set- 
aside  program.  Let  as  hope  there  are 


enough  safeguards  to  keep  aUve  most  of 
our  small  farm  communities. 

Finally,  it  is  most  regrettable  that  those 
in  the  Congress  who  have  befriended  the 
lamily  farmer  over  the  years  must  now 
reconcile  ourselves  to  accepting  a  bill  that 
IS  barely  better  than  no  bill  at  all.  As 
we  look  back,  we  realize  now  that  we 
should  have  expected  something  about 
like  tills  to  happen.  The  reason  is  that 
our  present  Chief  Executive  in  none  of 
his  public  pronouncements  has  expressed 
any  concern  about  the  level  of  income  of 
the  American  farmer.  Nowhere  in  our 
President's  inaugural  address  was  there 
time  for  the  farmer.  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  there  was  no  time  given 
to  discussing  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
Not  even  in  the  so-called  state  of  the 
economj-  message  of  the  President  was 
there  a  statement  about  the  economic 
plight  of  our  farmers  After  such  non- 
happening.s,  it  would  not  be  an  unreason- 
able conclusion  to  wonder  whether  the 
present  administration  entertains  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  economic  welfare  of 
our  American  farmers. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  man)- 
Members  of  the  House  know.  1  am  one 
of  the  five  authors  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  more  commonly 
Itnown  now  as  the  "food-for-freedom 
program"  and  the  "food-for-peace  pro- 
gram." 

I  repi-esent  one  of  the  i-ichest  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  world.  The  22d  Illinois 
Congressional  District  grows  more  corn 
and  soybeans  than  any  comparable  area 
in  the  world.  Our  farmers  have  an  Im- 
portant stake  in  world  trade.  They  are 
distinctly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  food 
production  from  1  out  of  every  4  acres 
of  farmland  in  their  congressicoal  dis- 
trict goes  overseas.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
any  other  industry  in  the  Omted  States 
that  has  as  much  at  stake  in  our  export 
program  as  does  the  American  farmer. 

As  President  Johnson  snid  more  than  3 
years  ago : 

The  Poud-fur-PeAce  Program  is  one  ot  tb« 
most  inspiring  enterprises  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nfttion  in  all  of  history. 

It  is  through  this  program  famine  has 
been  prevented.  It  has  helped  alleviate 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  At  the  same 
time  this  program  has  proved  to  be  a 
boon  to  American  farmers.  We  have 
shipped  overseas  more  than  S17  billion 
under  this  program  in  the  last  16  years. 
There  has  been  also  a  tremendous  m- 
crease  in  exports  of  farm  production 
through  regular  trade  channels.  Our 
total  agricultural  exports  Increased  from 
$5  billion  in  1962  to  almost  t8  billion  In 
1968. 

Populations  are  growing  and  incomes 
are  rising  throughout  the  world.  As  a 
result,  the  worldwide  demand  for  our 
farm  products  will  continue  to  rise.  I 
think  It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  our  agri- 
cultural exports  will  hit  tlO  billion  per 
year  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 

The  production  genius  of  the  American 
farmer  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  In 
recent  years.  His  technical  achievements 
seemed  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind 
by  the  problem  of  managing  the  sur- 
pluses his  skills  built  up.  But  now  the 
picture  has  elianged.  The  burdensonie 


surpluses  in  com  have  vanished  and  the 
markets  for  the  farmers'  goods  are  rapid- 
ly expanding.  In  addition,  this  new  pro- 
gram will  open  up  markets  that  are  not 
now  available  other  than  on  a  cash  basis. 
I  feel  6ure  that  many  nations  which  are 
now  buying  surplus  commodities  under 
title  I  would  prefer  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extended  dollar  credit  authorized  in 
the  long-term  supply  contract  provisions. 

The  VS.  surplus  disposal  program  is 
not  entirely  altruistic.  We  beUeve  it  to  be 
Just  as  much  In  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  through  exports  to  keep  down 
accumulated  stocks.  In  this,  we  hope  to 
Improve  the  economic  position  ol  the 
American  farmers.  I  realize  full  well  that 
an  eoonoznically  strong  and  progressive 
agriculture  is  vital  to  the  Onlted  States. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  Is 
strengthening  agriculture  and  providing 
a  market  beyond  our  borders  for  the  food 
surpluses  of  this  country.  It  is  a  practical 
program  geared  to  1970.  It  is  a  program 
that  deser\'es  not  only  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry  but 
the  approval  of  every  Member  of  this 
Bouse  who  is  genuinely  Interested  in  the 
future  of  American  agriculture. 

We  Intend  to  continue  our  goal  of  ex- 
porting the  food  production  from  1  out 
of  every  4  acres  of  tarmlaiod  In  the  United 
States. 

The  success  of  this  program  did  have 
more  to  do  with  glvlDg  the  farmer  a  fair 
price  in  his  marketplace  at  home  than 
anything  I  can  conceive  of  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  title  vn  which  extends  title  I 
and  n  of  Public  Iaw  480  and  amends 
them  In  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the 
"food  for  freedom"  and  "food  for  peace" 
programs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
prevlotis  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MoTtoir  TO  Kscomcrr  omous  by  m.  tkaoub 

or  CAUPoairiA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TKACua  of  California  moves  to  reoom- 
mlt  tbe  conference  report  on  ibe  but  (B.B. 
18M6)  to  tkie  committee  of  conferenoe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  token:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOCH-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  ts  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  wiil  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  191.  nays  145.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  92.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  341] 
TEAS— 101 


AbbUt 

Abctnethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Aiesuidar 

Andenoa.  111. 

Aadenon, 

Tenu. 
Andrews,  Als. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annuxulo 
Arends 
Belcber 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
BUtnlk 

Bona 
Boiftud 
Bow 
Bnuoo 
ennklar 
Brouman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroybUI.  N.O. 
Bucbaiiao 
BuTfca.  Maw 
BiiHe»on.  Tex. 
BurUaoD.Mo. 
Burton.  Calli. 
Byniaa.  WU. 
CaSery 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederbert 
cbamberlaln 
Ciauaen. 
Dona. 

CoUDBI 

Culver 

Cmuiingbftin 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  LftOana 

Deuiiey 

Olckinsoii 

OlntcU 

DDnobue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  lA. 

Each 

Evins.T0Dn. 

Felghan 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  aerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellncbuysen 

Adams 
Auderson, 

Calif. 
Asbbrook 
Asbiay 
AyiBS 
Barlnc 
Barrett 
BeU.  QalU. 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brsdemas 
Dray 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  CalU . 
Brown.  Idlch. 
BroybUI.  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Oarey 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
ClawBon.  Del 
Clay 


Fnedel 

Fuqua 
Oall&anakls 
Qarmatz 
Oettya 

Gonzales 
Qrtmn 

Hagan 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Haxsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
HoUfleld 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
icbord 
Jannan 
Johnson.  OaUf. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastemneter 
Kazen 
Kleppe 
Klxicsynskl 
KuykendaU 
Kyt 

Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
LennoD 
Long,  lA. 
McCIory 
McClure 
McFaU 
UcMlllan 
Mabon 
Mann 
Matblas 
Matsiinaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Miller.  CalU. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mink 
Mlze 
MlseU 
Motloban 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
.Moss 

hdurphy.  m. 
.Myeis 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Obey 
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Cleveland 

Cobelan 

CuUler 

Conablfr 

CoDte 

Corbet  t 

cougbim 

Crane 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Derlne 

Sdwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbora 

Esblemati 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Fraaer 


Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poaife 

Podell 

PoB 

PoUock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quiiien 

Randall 

Reea 

Held.  lU. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.K.T. 

Boetenkowakl 

Rtith 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

^ringer 

Canton 

Steed 

Stelger,  ArU. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 


Jacoba 

JobDson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Landers  be 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Mc£wen 
Macdonald. 

Maai. 
Madden 
Martin 
Sdlkn 


SuUlTan 
Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wls- 

Udall 

Oilman 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whttten 

wuson.  Bob 

WlLson, 

Charles  B. 
Winn 
Wylle 
Toung 
Zwach 


Prey 

Fulron.  Pa 

GaUaghcr 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Greeu.  Pa. 

Drover 

Gubaer 

aude 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Sechler.  W.  Va. 

Heletoekl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Morgan 
Mora* 
Morton 
Moaber 


NU 

O'Hara 

PettlB 

Pike 

Plmle 

Price,  m. 

Pucinskl 

Ratlsback 

Rarlck 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Fa. 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satcerfleld 

SandfT'^*^ 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Slack 


Scott 
Smith,  Calir. 
smith,  NT. 
Stallord 
Staggers 
Stoke* 

Teague,  OalU. 
Tleman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
WbaUey 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wolff 
wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yacron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Roeentbal 
NOT  VOTINO— WJ 


AdaU 

AsplnaU 

BeaU.Md. 

Berry 

Biaggl 

Blanton 

BoUlng 

Brock 

Bnxiks 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

CabeU 

Casey 

Celler 

Claacy 

Clark 

CoUlna 

Conyen 

Connan 

CXjwger 

Cramer 

Daddazlo 

Davis.  C3a. 

Dawson 

Olggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Evans,  Goto. 


Fallon 
FarbstalD 
Flsber 
Ford. 

WlUiamD. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
GUbert 
OoldwBter 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Haley 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Horton 

Hunt 

Kee 

King 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Loweiurteln 

Lulan 

Lukans 

McCloekey 


MacOtegor 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Mesklll 


Michel 

MUls 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedst 

Nichols 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  oa. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

PeUy 

PhUbln 

Fowall 

Retfel 

Rhodes 

Robens 

Roblson 

Roudebusb 

Rounelot 

Ruppe 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Tan 

Talcott 

Tbompcon,  N  J. 

Tuimey 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wold 

Wright 


Mr,  McCloakey  for.  with  Mt.  Beall  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey 
a^alnat. 

Mr.  PeUy  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  norlda 
against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for.  with  Mr.  Rousselot  l^^nst. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Casey  for.  with  Mr.  Dlffgs  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Ur.  Ottln- 
ger against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mre.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  OeorKia  with  Mr,  Beiry. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  O'Kon- 
akl. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Oross. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MeakUl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgta  with  Mr.  Lukeni. 

Mr-  Patman  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bondebusb. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washtngtoa  with  BAr. 
Welcker. 

Messrs.  TIERNAN,  BYRNE  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia,  and 
RAILSBACK  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Olsen).  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Olsen  for,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  ilr. 
Biaggl  against. 

Mr.  BUnton  for,  with  Mr.  J>ggett  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  CabeU  for,  with  Mr.  Marsh  against. 

Mr.  Plsher  for.  with  Mr.  Farhsteln  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Gorman  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  WlUlam  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  QU- 
bert  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Owrgla  for.  wltb  Mr.  KM 
against. 

Mr.  BoberU  for,  with  Mr.  Lovensteln 
against. 

Mr.  Sikee  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Button  against. 

Mr.  MaoOregor  for,  with  Mr.  Hunt  against. 

Mr.  Wold  for.  wltb  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  sgainst. 

Mr.  Lujan  for.  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Mr.  McKneally  for.  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Buppe  for.  with  Mr.  Roblson  against. 

Mr.  Bush  for,  with  Mr.  Whalen  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for.  with  Mr  Talcott  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  S 
calendar  days  in  which  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend theii'  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  774.  Ooncurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  October  14,  1970,  to  November 
le,  1B70;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  778.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  corrections  In  the  enrollment 
of  H  Jt.  17064. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  775.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  Ooogrees  from  October  14, 
to  November  16, 1070. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

H.B.  1B360.  An  act  to  autbonae  the  U£. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  end  Welfare 
to  establlah  educattonsj  programs  to  en- 
courage understanding  of  p^tUcles  and  sup- 
port ol  activities  designed  to  preserve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2224)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  be- 
tween mvestment  companies  and  their 
Investment  advisers  and  prmcipal  under- 
writers, and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees 
to  a  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkxan,  Mr. 
PxoxuiRX,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  McIntvrx.  Mr.  Bcnnett,  Mr.  TowkR. 
and  Mr.  Packwood  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 


PROVmiNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  Hit.  19519.  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MANPOWER  ACT 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  1252,  Rept.  No. 
91-1602),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  12fi2 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJt. 
19S19)  to  assure  an  opportunity  Sot  em- 
ployment to  every  American  seeking  work 
and  to  make  available  the  education  and 
training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify 
for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capability,  and  Cor  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tions 602,  615.  and  5?2  of  said  bui  ore  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  oontlnue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing nUnority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recomnUt. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  18583, 
COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  18583)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws 
to  provide  increased  research  into,  and 
prevention  of,  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; to  provide  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  and  drug 


dependent  persons;  and  to  strengthen 
existing  law  enforcement  authority  tn 
the  field  of  drug  abuse: 

CONrCRKMCE    RSPOBT    (H.    Rei^.    91-1603) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  btU  {HM. 
18&83)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  other  laws  to  provide  increased  re- 
search into,  and  prevention  of.  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence;  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabUitatlon  of  drug  abusers  and 
driig  dependent  persons;  and  to  strengthen 
eilstlng  law  enforcement  authority  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  6.  7.  6.  9.  10,  U,  12.  13. 
14,  IS.  16.  17.  18,  and  30, 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
t>ered  2  and  31.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowii. 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 
•TITLE    I— REHABILrrATION    PROOBAMB 

RELATINa  TO  DEUO  ABUSE 

"PBOCOAMS  UNOES  COMMUIOTT  MXHTAL  HSALTB 

CKNTKBS  ACT  KKLSTUfa  TO  OKOQ  AMUSE 

"Section  1.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Conunimlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  la  tk.Tj^»TtAmA  u 
follows: 

"(1)  Sections  251,  SS2,  and  263  of  such 
part  (42  U.S.C.  2668k.  26831,  and  a6B8m)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  'and  other  per- 
sons with  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependeno* 
problems'  immediately  after  'narcotic  addicts* 
each  place  thoae  words  appear  In  those  seo- 
tlons. 

"(3)  Clauses  (A)  and  (C)  of  section  363  of 
such  part  are  each  amended  by  inserting  ', 
drug  abuse,  and  drug  dependence'  Imme- 
diately after  "narcotic  addiction*. 

"(3)  The  heading  for  such  part  is  amiMled 
to  read  as  foUows: 
"  'Past  D — Naecotic  AnDxcnON.  Daco  AstTsx. 

AND    DauG    Dkpkndenck    Prxvektioh    and 

RZHAanJT&TION ' 

"(b)  Part  E  Of  such  Act  is  amandAd  as 
foUowa: 

"(1)  Section  361(a)  of  such  part  {43I7B.C. 
36S80)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '130,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
$36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jima 
30,  1972,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ■»40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 1973'. 

"(2)  Section  361  (a)  of  such  part  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  ',  drug  abuse,  and  drug 
dependence'  immediately  after  'naroodo 
addiction*. 

"(3)  Sections  261(c)  and  364  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  'and  other  persons  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems' 
immediately  after  'narcotic  addicts'. 

"(4)  The  section  headings  for  sections  301 
and  363  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'AND  NAftconc  ADDICTS'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ',  nascotxc  addicts,  ahs  otbse  i^- 
60HS  WITH  mua  ABiras  am  dbuo  uKFonaemat 
pao«.Eiss'. 

"(0)  Part  D  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  353  and  364  as  aeo- 
tlons  354  and  255,  respec'.lvely,  &nd  by  adding 
after  section  363  the  following  new  section; 

"  'Dane    ASt7SE    EDnCATION 

"  'Sec.  363.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  granta  to  States  and  polltleal  rab- 
divisions  thereof  and  to  public  or  nonpnllt 
private  agencies  and  organisations,  and  to 


enter  into  oontracu  with  otbar  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for — 

"  '(1)  the  ooUectlon.  preparation,  and  dis- 
seminaUon  of  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  and  the  pre- 
vention of  drug  abuse,  and 

"'(2)  the  development  and  evaluaUon  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  education  directed 
at  the  general  public,  school-age  cbUdren, 
and   BpMlal  high-risk  groups. 

■-■(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  sh&U 
(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  coUectlon 
and  dissemination  of  information  related  to 
drug  abuse;  (3)  collect,  prepare,  and  dis- 
seminate materials  (including  aims  and  oth- 
er educational  devices)  dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse;  (3)  provide  for  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, and  conduct  of  programs  of  pub- 
Uc  education  (Including  those  using  fUms 
and  other  educational  devices) ;  (4)  train 
professional  and  other  persons  to  organize 
and  participate  in  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation In  relation  to  drug  abuse;  (5)  co- 
ordinate actlvltlee  carried  on  by  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  he  shaU  designate 
wltb  respect  to  health  education  aspects  of 
drug  abuse;  (6)  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  health  and  educa- 
tional agencies  with  respect  to  the  estabUah- 
ment  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
procedures  for  public  education  on  drug 
abuse;  and  (7)  undertake  other  activities 
essential  to  a  national  program  for  drug 
abuse  education. 

"'(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  conduct  workshops. 
Institutes,  and  other  activities  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  and  other  personnel  to 
work  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorleed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30,  1973.' 

"(d)  Such  part  D  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUcrwlng  new 
section: 

"  'SPEClAi,  PKOJCCTB  VOE  XAEOCRIC  AmaCTB  aHS 

OKVQ  ocranicNT  FBaaons 

"  Sec.  356.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
cover  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  programs  for 
treatment  and  rehabiUtation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts or  drug  dependent  persons  which  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  D»- 
toslflcatlon  services,  or  (3)  Institutional 
servloea  (Includmg  medical,  peychologlcai, 
educational,  or  counseling  services)  or  (S) 
community -based  aftercare  cervloes. 

■"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  for  th« 
cocts  of  any  treatment  and  rehahUitatlon 
program — 

"'(1)  may  be  made  only  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  el^t  years  after 
such  first  day;  and 

"'(2)  (A)  esoept  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  may  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
ot  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day,  75  per  centum  of  such 
coste  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
year  after  such  first  day,  46  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fifth  year  after  such  first 
day,  and  SO  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  next  three  years  after  such  first 
day:  and 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program 
providing  services  for  persona  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area,  such  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  coGts  for  each  of 
the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day,  80 
per  centum  of' such  coets  tor  the  third  year 
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miter  Bueh  &ni  day,  7&  per  c«ot\uD  of  sucli 
C06U  lor  ibe  tauxih  and  Oftb  y««n  Alter  auch 
ant  day,  uid  70  pv  cantum  of  such  coau  for 
each  of  tbe  neat  mree  yeatB  alter  such  first 
da;. 

■•'vc)  No  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  autbor- 
iz«d  by  this  section  »hall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unieu  such  application  la  for- 
warded through  the  State  agency  r««ponalble 
(or  adnimiBterlng  the  plan  jubmitted  pur- 
suant to  aecuon  204  of  this  Act  or.  If  there 
be  a  separate  State  agency,  dealgnated  by  the 
Governor  as  responsible  for  planning,  co- 
ordinating, and  executing  the  State's  eflorts 
in  the  treatment  and  rehabiUtailon  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  drug  dependent  persons, 
through  such  latter  agency,  which  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  commentB  as  It 
deems  appropriate-  No  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  lecUon  for  a  program  to  provide 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  in  which  is 
located  a  facility  constructed  as  a  new  faculty 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
with  funds  provided  under  a  grmnc  under 
part  A  or  this  part  &haU  be  approved  unieu 
such  application  contains  satl&f actor y  as- 
surance that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  such  pro- 
gram will  be  iDcluded  &■  part  of  the  procrams 
conducted  in  or  through  such  faciuty. 

'*  '(d)  The  Secretary  aball  make  grants  un- 
der this  section  for  projects  within  the  States 
m  accordance  with  criteria  determined  by 
r>>TT>  deAl^ned  to  provid*  priority  for  grant 
ftpplicailons  In  States,  and  lu  areas  within 
-the  States,  having  the  higher  percentages  of 
population  who  are  narcotic  addlcu  or  drug 
dependant  persons. 

"te)  There  ar«  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1071;  930,000.000  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  «J5.000.000  lor  the 
fl;tofti  year  ending  June  30,  1073.' 

"BlOAIXa  TmaATMEIfT  AUTHOaZTT  IN  pcaLic 
JtMALTU  OXSVXCS  H0SPTTAI3  *oa  PCKSOlfS 
WITH   DaUG   AMXMK   AKD  OTUm  OEOC  DSTCND- 

CNcs  paoBLaacB 

*  Sk.  2.  la)  Part  E  of  title  m  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(l)  Section  341(aj  of  such  part  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  immediately  after  'addicts'  the 
second  time  it  appears  the  following:  'and 
other  persons  with  drug  abua*  and  drug  de- 
pendence problec&f'. 

"(3)  (Ai  Seotloas  342.  343.  344.  and  340  of 
such  port  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
other  persons  with  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence problems'  immediately  after  'ad- 
dicts' each  place  it  appears  m  those  sections. 

"IB)  The  section  beading  of  secUon  342  of 
such  part  Is  amended  by  Inserting  *ok  ornza 
psasowa  wrra  imtTc  axusz  ano  nroo  dkpbki>- 
circx  PBOBt.sic3'  after  'Anotcra*. 

"l3)  SecUoos  343  and  344  of  such  part  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  or  other  person 
with  a  drug  abuse  or  other  drug  dependence 
problem'  immediately  after  'addict'  each  place 
ic  appears  in  those  sectiooa. 

"(4i  Sections  343.  344,  and  347  of  such 
part  are  each  amended  by  inserting  ',  drug 
abuse,  or  drug  dependence'  immediately  after 
'addlcUOQ'  each  place  kt  appears  in  those 
sections. 

-(Si  Section  340  of  such  part  Is  amended 
by  inserting  'or  substance  controlled  under 
the  Controlled  Bubetances  Act'  immediately 
after   habit- fanning  narcotic  drug'. 

"(6>  Tti9  beading  for  such  part  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"  'P*rr  K— Naaconc  Addicts  akd  OrHxa  Datju 


"(b)  Sectlonaof  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (43  U.B.C.  301)  U  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  <p)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

*"(q>  Tlie  term  "drug  dependent  person" 
means  a  fteraon  who  Is  using  a  controlled 
subeteDoe  (as  dsHned  In  taction  103  of  the 


OoutroUsd  Bubatanoea  Act)  and  who  U  In 
a  state  of  psychic  or  physical  dependence, 
or  both,  arising  from  the  use  of  that  sub- 
stance ou  a  contmuous  basis.  Drug  de- 
pendence la  characterized  by  behavioral  and 
other  responses  which  include  a  etrong  com- 
pulsion to  take  the  aubstanoe  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  in  order  to  experience  Its  paychlc 
effects  or  to  avoid  the  discomfort  caused  by 
its  absence.' 

"KSSK&aCU  UVDES  TBS  FUBUC  BSALTH  SKSVICX 
ACT    IN    OSUC    USX,    AStlSS,    AMD    AODICTIOM 

-Bsc  8.  (s)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (43  U3.C.  a43a(a))  Is 
amended  by  addmg  after  and  below  para- 
gra[>h  (3 )  the  following. 

-'  The  Secretary  may  authorise  persons 
engaged  in  research  on  the  use  and  effect 
of  drugs  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individ- 
uals who  ars  the  subject  of  such  research 
by  withholding  from  ali  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  cooduct  of  such  research 
the  names  or  other  idenUfylng  character- 
isucs  of  such  individuals.  I'ersona  so  au- 
thorised to  protect  the  privacy  of  such  in- 
dividuals may  not  be  compelled  in  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  civil,  criminal,  adminls* 
traUve,  leglslaUve.  or  other  proceedings  to 
Identify  such  individuals.' 

"(b)  saoUou  314(d)  (3)  or  the  Public 
Healtb  Service  Act  1*  amended— 

■■{1}  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
eubpajragrsph  (I); 

"^2)  by  BtrUung  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  BUbparagrapb  (J)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thareof  ";  and":  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  cubparsgraph  (J) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  provide  for  services  for  the  pre- 
ventlcc  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  commensQiate  with  tbv 
extent  of  the  problem.' 

"(c)  Section  607  of  The  PubUc  Health 
Senrice  Act  (43  U3.C.  339a)    Is  amended. 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'available  for  reecArch, 
training,  or  demonstration  project  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'svaUable  under  this  Act  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstration  project  grants  or 
for  granu  to  expand  existing  treatment  and 
rese&rcb  programs  and  faclUtlee  for  alcohol- 
ism, narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and 
drug  dependence,  and  appropriations  avail- 
able under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  for  construction  and  staBlng  of 
community  mental  health  centers  and  alco- 
holism and  n&rcotlc  addiction,  drug  abxise. 
and  drug  dependence  facilities',  and 

"(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ', 
except  that  grants  to  such  Federal  institu- 
tions may  be  funded  at  100  per  centum  of 
the  Govts'. 

"MXDICAL   TmSATlUirT    Or   MASCOTIC    ADUCTIOM 

"BBC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tlcm,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  with  national  or- 
ganlBatlons  repreecntative  of  persona  with 
imowledge  and  erperiesce  in  the  treatment 
of  narcotic  addicts,  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriate methods  of  profeasional  practice  in 
the  medioal  treatment  of  the  narcotic  addic- 
tion of  various  daases  of  narcotic  addlcU, 
and  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time 
to  the  OoQgreas." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Swiate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lleru  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(o)  Unleae  i^MoUleally  excepted  or  unless 
listed  in  another  echedxile.  any  mjectsble 
liquid  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
melhamphetamlne,  including  Its  ealta.  iso- 
mars,  and  salts  at  tMoarnm." 


And  the  senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  Uouoe 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  &,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
iiestore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  36.  line  13.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed blU  insert  "(except  an  Injectable 
liquid) "  after  "substance". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senste  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  thi»  subsection,  any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  distribut- 
ing a  small  amount  of  marihuana  for  no 
remuneration  shall  be  treated  as  provided 
in  subeectlons  (a)   and  (b)   of  secUon  404." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Haslst  O.  Staccxss, 
John  Jaxuan, 
Paul  O.  Roosss. 
David  B.  BATnonsLD  m. 
W.  l-  Sffvatosft. 

ANCOSa  NXLSKH, 
TIM  LKS  CASmL 
Managera  on  the  Part  0/  the  Houae. 
Hasold  E.  Huohks, 
Ralph  W.  Tassoiouoh, 
JaifmNOS  RANnoLpB. 
Jas.  O.  Kastl-and, 
John  L.  McCtxtXAN. 
8sM  J.  EsviN,  Jr., 
Thoixas   J.  DOOD. 
jAcos  K.  jAvrrs, 

PSTKB    H.    DOHINXCIL, 
ROKAM   HbUSKA, 
STSOM  TBUaMONS, 

Uanagera  on  th.6  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statkmknt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 

the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  ameudments  of  the  Senate 
to  Uu  bill  (HJt.  iaS83)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  pro- 
vide Increased  research  into,  and  prevention 
of,  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  pro- 
vide for  treatment  &nd  rehab 'iltatlon  of  drug 
abu^^rs  and  drug  depeiideot  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
ity In  the  held  of  drug  abuse,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  scUon  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
log  changes:  I.  3,  6.  7.  8.  10.  11,  13.  13,  14,  16, 
16,  17.  18.  and  30.  With  respect  to  these 
ameudments  the  Senate  recedes  in  order  to 
conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  ot  oonference. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  The  Senate  amendment 
struck  out  Utle  I  of  tbe  House  passed  bill. 
rolaung  to  programs  under  the  Community 
Mental  Beaith  Centers  Act,  ueatment  au- 
thority In  Federal  hospitals  for  flrug  de- 
pendent persona,  research  under  the  Public 
Uealth  Service  Act,  and  medical  treatment  of 
narcotic  addiction.  The  Senate  amendment 
substituted  for  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  House  bill  a  new  program  eatabllsblng  a 
National  losUtute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence, to  administer  planning,  coordina- 
tion, statuucs,  research,  training,  educa- 
tional, and  reporting  functions  with  respect 
to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence.  The 
amendment  would  have  established  programs 
relating  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
among  Federal  employees,  would  have  estab- 
lUhed  a  program  of  formula  grants  and  proj- 
ect grants  for  tbe  States  on  drug  abuse  and 
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drug  dependence  problems:  would  bsve  es- 
tablished a  National  Advisory  Council,  and 
an  Intergoveriunent  Coordinating  Council, 
on  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and 
proposed  continuation  of  the  programs  set 
forth  in  tbe  House-passed  title  I. 

The  House-passed  Utle  I  authorized  a  to- 
UU  of  9104  million  in  new  appropnaiion^, 
and  tbe  Senate  amendment  authorised  a 
tot&l  of  $190  million  in  new  appropriations. 

With  respect  to  thu  amendment,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  with 
an  amendment,  restoring  the  features  of  the 
Bouiie-passed  title  I,  but  aith  appropriation 
authorizations  totalling  $189  million;  requir- 
ing the  inclusion  in  State  public  health  com- 
prehensive plans  of  programs  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  In- 
creasing the  auihorlzatlon  for  aud  scope  of 
project  grants  for  narcotic  addicts  and  drug 
dependent  persons. 

There  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtb  a  di- 
vision charged  with  the  responsibility  lor 
administering  sU  programs  of  tbe  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems.  The 
managers  oi\  the  part  of  tbe  House  wish  to 
emphasize  their  concern  that  this  new  di- 
vision be  adequately  staffed  and  funded  to 
meet  Its  growing  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  drug  abuse  snd  drug  dependence.  As  Is 
stated  in  tbe  report  of  the  Committee  to  tbe 
House  tHouse  Report  91-1444.  page  6)  "drug 
abuse  in  the  United  SUtes  is  a  problem  of 
ever -increasing  concern,  and  appears  to  be 
approaching  epidemic  proportions".  Strong 
leadership  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  re- 
babtlltatlve  snd  prevention  aspects  of  this 
problem,  and  the  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  feel  that  this  division  needs  to  be 
aggressive  in  Its  action  and  Innovative  In  Its 
approaches. 

A  number  of  new  ooncepu  were  prenented 
lu  the  Senate  omendmeat,  and  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  lelt  that,  although 
hearings  had  been  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfoiv  on 
this  subject.  It  was  desirable  that  hearings 
be  beld  on  the  House  side  to  explore  the 
many  ramifications  of  this  problem.  It  is  in- 
tended by  the  House  managers  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  le^laUon  in  this  area  dur- 
ing the  next  Congraas. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  also  incorporates 
provisions  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment providing  for  tbe  tnctu&lon  In  State 
comprehensive  health  plans  or  provision  for 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  oommen- 
surate  with  the  extent  of  the  problem- 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  estab- 
lished a  program  of  project  grants  with  au- 
thorisations totalling  slSS  million  for  pro- 
grams for  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Including  edu- 
cational projects  and  services.  The  House  bill 
authorised  (39  million  for  educauonol  pro- 
grams, and  a  totsi  of  #60  million  for  special 
project  grants,  in  this  area. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  92S 
million  in  funds  for  drug  abuse  education 
prograjns,  with  $4  million  of  the  funds  au- 
thorised for  fiscal  year  1071  transferred  to 
fiscal  yean  1972  and  1073.  It  also  authcrlsea 
an  expanded  program  of  special  projects  for 
drug  dependent  persons  at  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $86  million  over  three  years.  T^ils 
program  f^nntfFl"T  a  requirement  that  where 
programs  of  limited  scope  are  established 
under  the  amendment  and  new  facilities 
serving  the  same  area  are  constructed  here- 
after, to  tbe  extent  feasible  the  programs 
estabhshed  hereunder  will  be  consoUdated 
with  the  programs  of  the  newly  constructed 
faculties. 

Tbe  rwferenc*  to  a  facility  "newlg  oon- 

Btructed"  after  the  enactment  of  section  366 

of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Act  (added  by  this  tttle  of  the  blU)   la  In- 
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tended  not  only  to  exclude  facilities  ooa- 
structed  before  the  enactment  of  the  section 
but  also  to  make  clear  that,  notwlthstsud- 
ing  the  definition  of  "construction"  in  sec- 
tloQ  401(e)  of  the  Mental  RetardaUon  Pm- 
olUty  and  Community  Mpn^al  Health  Centers 
Act  Of  1903  (43  U.S.C.  28ei(e)),  the  require- 
ment does  not  apply  with  reepeci  to  a  struc- 
ture exlsung  before  such  enactment  merely 
because  of  its  having  been  acquired,  ex- 
panded, remodeled,  or  altered  after  enact- 
ment with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under  i>art  A 
or  part  D  of  such  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  also  have 
listed  as  the  types  of  services  which  could 
be  provided  under  programs  set  forth  in  tbe 
bill  intermediate  care  services,  outpatient 
services,  and  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabiuuiion  services  (including  but  not 
limited  to  telephone  counselling  and  infor- 
mation services,  informal,  open -admission 
facilities  for  support,  guidance,  referral,  and 
other  facilities)  for  drug  dependent  persons, 
primarily  organised  and  operated  by  per- 
sons from  Eimllar  social,  cultural,  and  age 
backgrounds  as  the  person  served.  In  com- 
munity based  and  easily  accessible  facilities. 
Tbe  managers  on  the  port  of  the  House  felt 
that  the  existing  authority  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  the  program  for 
narcotic  addicu  and  drug  dependent  persons 
contained  In  tbe  House-passed  bill,  are  broad 
enough  In  their  scope  to  Include  programs 
such  as  those  referred  to  above. 

Amendments  Nos.  4  and  b:  These  amend- 
meu'^s  proposed  to  transfer  all  ampheta- 
mines, phenmetrozlne,  and  methylphenldate 
from  schedule  III  to  schedule  II,  thereby  im- 
posing stricter  requirements  for  licensing  of 
monulaciurers,  quota  requirements,  order 
forms,  aud  other  Ughter  controls,  together 
with  resuictions  on  the  refilling  of  prescrip- 
tions, on  these  drugs. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  limits  this 
transfer  to  schedule  II  to  liquid  Injectsble 
metbomphetamlne,  widely  referred  to  as 
"speed".  Tbe  legislation  contains  authority 
for  tbe  Attorney  General  to  transfer  drugs 
between  schedules,  upon  making  tbe  appro- 
priate Ondlugs  siid  following  the  procedures 
prescribed  m  the  legislation.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  tbe  managers  that  proceedings 
will  be  initiated  Involving  a  number  of  drugs 
contaoning  amphetamines  after  the  legisla- 
tion has  become  law,  but  exceptions  will  be 
made  for  a  ntunbcr  of  amphec&mlne-con- 
tolning  drugs. 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment proposed  to  insert  in  schedule  IV  the 
following  drugs:  Cblordlasepoxlde  and  Di- 
azepam. Administrative  proceedings  for  the 
control  Of  these  drugs  were  initiated  In  1966, 
and  hnal  administrative  action  is  scheduled 
to  be  token  within  s  matter  of  weeks.  Section 
702(c)  of  the  bill  provides  that,  if,  upon  the 
completion  of  these  proceedings  (Including 
Judicial  review),  these  drugs  are  listed  for 
control,  they  shall  sutomstically  be  included 
wlthm  the  coverage  ol  tbe  bill  aud  placed  In 
the  appropriate  schedule. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
a'^e  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19 :  TlUa  amendment  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  distributed  a 
small  amount  of  marihuana  for  no  remu- 
neration should  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  simple  possession  of  marihuana 
for  personal  use.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  tbe  House  receded  with  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  tbe  House  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  advisory  councils  estab- 
lished or  organized  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  or  the  Mentii  iletarda- 


tlon     Facilities    and     Community     Mental 
Health  Ceniers  ConstruclLon  Act  of  1963. 

With    respect    to    this    amendmsnt,    the 
House  recedes. 

Habuet  O.  Btsogbss. 

John  Jassiah, 

Paul  Q.  Roosis. 

Oavio  E.  SA-rrxanxu)  m. 

W.  L.  Spumoss. 

ANCHXS  NELSKM. 

Tot  Lxx  Castxx. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  Hit. 
11833,  RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HJi.  11833^  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  pronde  flnanoini 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  sohd 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  re- 
search programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  tbe 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  r^wrt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

iFor  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Oct.  7, 
1970.> 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coldest 
that  the  statement  of  tbe  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  passed  the  House  on  June  23, 
1970,  by  a  vote  of  377  to  0.  The  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  glad  to  le&m  that 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  accept  four  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1960.  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

First,  the  program  will  t>e  Timir^H  to 
a  3-year  period — fiscal  years  1971.  1972. 
and  1973 — Instead  of  a  4-year  period  as 
called  for  In  the  bill  originally  passed 
by  the  other  body.  This  shorter  period 
will  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
re\lew  tbe  program  after  it  has  been 
operating  for  about  2  years  before  de- 
ciding whether  it  should  be  extended  in 
its  present  form  or  modified  in  some 
respects. 

Second,  the  other  body  accepted  the 
appropriation  authorizations  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill  for  fiscals  1972  and 
1973.  but  agreement  was  reached  to 
cut  appropriatiofis  for  fiscal  year  1971 
by  50  percent  This  Is  Justified  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  approximately  6 
months  are  still  left  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  therefore,  few  if  any  funds  are 
likely  to  be  needed  to  pay  for  major 
construction  projects  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation. 
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Third,  the  other  body  agreed  to  au- 
thoriie  construction  granta  for  new  or 
improved  solid  waste  dlspoaal  facilities. 
Such  projects  must  advance  the  state  of 
Uie  art  by  applying  new  and  improved 
techniques  designed  to  reduced  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, to  achieve  recovery  of  energy  or  re- 
sources or  to  recycle  useful  materials. 
The  projects  would  be  carried  out  In 
communities  of  varying  slaes  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  state  of  the  art  be  de- 
veloped BO  as  to  solve  community  waste 
problems  of  urban-Industrial  centers, 
metropolitan  regions  as  well  as  rural 
areas,  under  representative  geographic 
and  environmental  conditions. 

Fourth,  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees would  retain  the  present  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
gard to  solid  waste  disposal  research 
related  to  fossU  fuels  and  minerals  as 
was  provided  In  the  House  bill.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  other  body  would  have 
eliminated  this  separate  authority  and 
placed  responsibility  for  all  soUd  waste 
actlvlues  m  tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

The  House  conferees  have  agreed  to 
accept  provisions  which  were  contained 
In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  which  provide  for  the  following ; 

Demonstration  grants  for  resource  re- 
covery systems. 
Grants  for  training  of  personnel. 
A  national  disposal  sites  study,  and 
The  creation  of  a  temporary  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  constitutes  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  bills  passed  by  the  two 
bodies,  and  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  approve  the  conference  report. 
In  so  doing  we  shall  take  an  Important 
step  In  advancing  the  handling  of  solid 
waste  In  this  country.  The  increasing 
amounts  of  soUd  waste  present  dlfBcult 
problems  for  our  citizens  throughout  the 
country  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  Uve.  These  prob- 
lems must  be  teclsJed  energetlcaUy  and 
the  legislaUon  before  us  will  make  this 
possible.  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  use  to  the  gentleman  from  Ullnols 
I  Mr.  SPSDicra ' . 

Mr  SPRDJaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
what  would  be  known  In  better  jwrlance 
as  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1970. 
It  was  debated  at  great  length  on  the 
floor  as  to  how  we  would  go  about  han- 
dling solid  wa.stes  of  aU  kinds.  I  will  ad- 
rmt  that  most  of  this  problem  occurs  to 
the  ciUes.  I  am  talking  about  the  towns  of 
20,000  to  25,000  on  up  to  those  with  mil- 
lions of  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  It  Is 
of  no  Importance  in  communities  of  less 
than  that,  because  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  adapt  some  of  these  recycling  devices 
which  we  are  experimenting  with  now  for 
use  in  communities  of  all  sizes.  However, 
U  is  to  the  larger  cities  that  we  are  hav- 
ing the  most  argument  on  how  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  we  made  what  I  deem 
to  be  a  fair  compromise  with  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  substantially  the  House  bill. 
We  did  keep  the  emphasis  on  improve- 
ment. In  other  words.  If  a  grant  is  made. 
then  that  amount  of  money  must  be 
spent  In  an  effort  to  improve  a  technique 


already  to  existence.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  making 
grants  to  communities  to  follow  on  with 
what  somebody  else  has  done  but  are 
still  to  the  experimental  stage  of  making 
grants  to  order  to  Improve  systems.  We 
are  not  maktog  grants  to  copy  systems 
already  In  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  made  only  one  change 
in  this  whole  effort.  Tlie  change  was 
that  if  there  is  a  grant  made  to  improve 
an  existing  system,  then  they  could  to- 
stall  the  exisUng  system  if  they  had  an 
effort  made  also  to  improve  on  that  sys- 
tem and  make  it  show  that  through  that 
effort  it  would  be  done. 

The  authorization  Is  $48.25  million  less 
than  It  was  when  It  left  the  House. 

I  believe  we  made  a  good  compromise 
with  the  Senate.  I  believe  this  Is  a  good 
conference  report  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGEIt.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  nUnols,  if  he  can  confirm 
the  statement  that  In  this  conference 
report  there  is  no  delegation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  and  that  anything 
added  by  the  other  body  Is  germane?  The 
gentleman  has  already  confirmed  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  tocreese  to  cost.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  decrease. 

Mr.  SPRINOEB.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  There  is  no  extraneous  matter 
m  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  mtautes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Boons). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  HR.  11813,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

All  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  land  misuse  and  the 
resulting  spoilage  of  our  environment 
because  of  the  mismanaged  and  obsolete 
disposal  of  our  solid  waste. 

Despite  the  enormous  amount  of  solid 
waste  we  annually  produce,  we  have  been 
overlooking  the  eventual  consequences 
that  will  result  if  we  do  not  halt  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  dumptog  our  garbage  and 
other  wastes  to  dumps  and  other  such 
areas. 

In  HJl.  11813  I  think  we  have  pre- 
served the  mato  potots  to  the  House  bUl. 
We  give  the  main  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  nndtog  new  and  Innovative  meth- 
ods of  dispostog  of  our  solid  waste  and  at 
the  same  time  put  this  theory,  if  sound, 
to  practical  use  through  construction 
grants  to  the  States  and  municipalities. 
I  think  that  this  bill  will  prove  to  be 
the  first  step  of  significance  to  bringing 
tato  control  the  moimtalns  of  waste 
which  we.  as  an  affluent,  user- Nation  are 
producing.  Of  course  the  mato  object  is 
to  produce  some  type  of  recycltag  which 
win  allow  us  to  become  more  complete 
users  and  thus  eliminate  waste  alto- 
gether. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Joto 
with  me  and  the  committee  In  vottog  for 
passage  of  the  conference  report  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  when  this  House 
passed  the  original  bill. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  prevlou:.  question  was   ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON    S.    2846. 
DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABrLITIES 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS. 
2846J  to  assist  the  States  m  developing 
a  plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive services  to  persons  affected  by  men- 
tal retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities  origmatiing  in  childhood,  to 
assist  the  States  to  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  accordance  with  such  plan, 
to  assist  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  provide  the  services  needed  to  carry 
out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposee, 
and   ask  unanimous   consent   that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
8, 1970.1 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
presently  before  the  House  is  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  program  Ini- 
tially established  to  1963  of  grants  for 
the  construction  and  staffing  of  fadlltlei 
designed  to  deal  on  a  broad  basis  with 
the  serious  problem  of  mental  retards- 
tioo. 

The  1983  legislation  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  three  types  of  facilities; 
regional  research  facilities,  university  af- 
filiated facilities,  and  State  and  local 
facilities.  A  number  of  regional  facilities 
have  been  constructed,  or  are  to  the 
process  of  betag  constructed  for  broad 
scale  research  tato  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  retardation.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  university  afBllated 
facilities  have  been  constructed,  or  are 
under  construction,  to  provide  for  the 
tratotog  of  researchers,  and  of  persons 
to  work  with  the  retarded.  The  third  pro- 
gram tovolves  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  to  1965  this  program  was  expanded 
to  taclude  grants  for  the  staffing  of  this 
latter  type  of  facilities. 

At  the  time  the  1963  legislation  was 
passed,  it  was  understood  that  research 
and  training  grants  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  would  provide  sub- 
stantial fimdlng  for  the  staitog  and  op- 
eration of  the  regional  research  facilities 
and  the  vmlverslty  affiliated  facilities. 

The  bill  we  are  presently  considering 
will  continue  and  expand  this  1963  pro- 
gram so  as  to  provide  assistance  for  fa- 
cilities and  programs  designed  to  aerve 
the  needs  of  persons  having  disabilities 
requiring  treatment  similar  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  mentally  reUrded.  The 
program  will  hereafter  cover  persona  suf- 
fering from  developmental  dlsabOlUes 
which,  to  addition  to  mental  retards- 
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tlon,  can  toeiude  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  other  types  of  neurological  handicap- 
ping conditions. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  for  this 
program  a  total  of  $375  milUon  over  a 
3-year  period.  The  House  bill  provided 
a  total  of  $250  million,  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  authorizes  $295  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  these 
3ums  are  allocated  to  the  States  accord- 
tog  to  a  formula  based  upon  their  popu- 
lation, need,  and  need  for  facilities.  The 
available  funds  can  be  used  for  con- 
struction, with  Federal  matching  grants 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  except  to 
poverty  areas,  where  the  matching  can 
be  up  to  90  percent.  In  the  case  of  serv- 
ices for  the  developmentally  disabled, 
the  conference  agreement  provides  Fed- 
eral matching  on  a  dechntog  basis,  with 
75  percent  betog  available  for  two  fiscal 
years,  declining  to  70  percent  for  the 
third  year,  except  in  the  case  of  poverty 
areas,  where  the  Federal  matclitog  for 
projects  may  t>e  up  to  90  percent  for  2 
years,  and  80  percent  for  the  third  year. 
We  expect  to  take  another  look  at  this 
program  to  3  years  to  determtoe  what 
future  modifications  may  be  required  to 
this  formula. 

Both  bills,  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment, provide  for  conttouation  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  program  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  university  af- 
fllliiled  facilities,  and  the  House  version 
of  the  legislation  providing  authority  for 
grants  for  demonstration  and  training 
facilities  was  accepted  by  the  conferees, 
tocludtog  the  priority  set  out  to  the 
House  bill  for  programs  at  facilities 
which  are  operated  by  or  to  conjunction 
with  a  college  or  Junior  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  were  unan- 
imous in  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port presenUy  before  the  House,  and  we 
recommend  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  BUnols. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  has  to  do,  may 

1  say  to  my  colleagues  to  Its  irreducible 
form,  to  the  Mental  Retardation  Act 
However,  we  use  the  words  "Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Amendments  of  1970." 
This  is  simply  an  extension  and  im- 
provement upon  the  Mental  Retardation 
Act  which  we  have  passed  to  recent 
years. 

Now,  some  of  you  have  had  occasion  to 
your  community  to  know  about  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program,  and  you  know 
what  is  accomplished  by  havtog  a  men- 
tal retardation  center  in  your  commu- 
nity. 

Pour  weeks  ago  last  Simday  I  dedicated 
one  of  these  facilities  in  Cairo,  111.,  and 

2  weeks  ago  Saturday  I  dedicated  one  to 
Charleston.  Ql..  the  site  of  Eastern  Illi- 
nois nnlverslty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  one  actually  aeee 
a  mental  retardation  center  In  action.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  to  others  what  Is 
gotog  on  there.  These  are  usually  mod- 
em facilities.  1  would  not  say  they  have 
anything  fancy  about  them,  but  they  are 
doing  a  job  to  the  oommunlUee  In  which 
they  are  located. 


May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
to  mmd  locating  something  like  this 
in  your  own  community,  the  Federal 
share  is  substantial.  The  Federal  share  is 
two- thirds  on  construction  and  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  poverty  area  it  is  90  percent. 

On  other  projects  for  staffing  it  is  75, 
75,  and  70  percent  over  a  3-year  period. 
In  the  poverty  areas  it  is  90,  90,  and  BO 
percent.  So  we  have  taken  toto  consider- 
ation those  communities  which  we  feel 
are  better  able  to  help  provide  these  fa- 
cilities than  to  poverty  areas  where  we 
realize  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  obtato 
local  assistance. 

Now,  may  I  come  to  the  fimdtog,  and 
this  is  one  where  we  split  with  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  think  the  House  came  out  very 
well. 

The  authorization  as  finally  approved 
is  $45  million  more  than  the  House  fig- 
ure, but  it  is  $60  million  less  than  the 
Senate  figure.  So  if  you  want  to  calculate 
the  difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  those  are  the  exact  figures.  I  be- 
lieve we  made  a  good  compromise.  Every 
stogie  one  of  these  issues  was  discussed 
at  great  length  so  that  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding alMut  the  future  of  the 
program  or  the  needs  of  the  program, 
and  I  believe  the  conference  report  ought 
to  be  approved. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
genUeman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Rocns. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  also 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  major  part  of  this  decade,  stoce 
President  Keimedy  first  proposed  the 
original  program,  the  Congress  has  kept 
pace  with  its  responsibility  to  those  of 
our  cltlzeiis  who  have  suffered  from  a 
mental  retardation. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  fHibllc 
Health  has.  to  renewing  and  extending 
this  legislation.  S.  2846.  expanded  the 
coverage  to  others  who  are  suffering 
from  developmental  disabilities  originat- 
ing to  childhood.  This  tocludes  such  dis- 
abilities as  epilepsy,  cer^ral  palsy,  and 
other  neurological  disorders  which  now 
y  afflict  between  8.5  and  10  >"'"'""  Amer- 
icans. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  help  under 
this  program  are  so  because  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  treatment  which  is  needed. 

This  legislaUon  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  sponsoring  to  the  House  provides  con- 
struction moneys  and  for  stafftog  and 
services. 

We  are  encouraging  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  comprehensive 
and  conttouing  plan  for  meeting  the  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  for  services  to 
these  people  with  disabilities. 

If  we  adopt  this  program  and  expand 
It  to  toclude  others  who  are  now  to 
need,  I  think  we  will  continue  to  meet 
our  responsibility  to  helping  our  less 
fortunate  citizens.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conferenee  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oo  tbe 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  17570, 
REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
AlO)  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  csH 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I.HSL.  17570)  to  amend  tiUe  IX  ot  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  existing  program  relat- 
ing to  education,  research,  traintog,  and 
demonstrations  to  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  strode,  and  other  related 
diseases,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  to  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Cleric  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HsTs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proccedtogs  of  the  House  of  Oct  8, 
1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  readtog  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsc 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
comerence  report  before  the  House  to- 
day is,  m  form,  the  Senate  amendments 
to  one  bill  of  the  House,  but  to  sub- 
stance it  mciudes  the  provisions  of  three 
measures  already  passed.  HR.  17570 — 
regional  medical  programs;  HJt.  18110 — 
comprehensive  health  planning  and 
HSl.  15961 — licensing  of  biological  prod- 
ucts. 

The  bill  on  which  this  conference  re- 
port is  filed,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided a  3-year  extension  of  the  heart, 
stroke,  and  cancer  program,  genei~ally 
known  as  regional  medical  programs. 
The  House  bill  expanded  the  program  to 
toclude  kidney  disease  whereas  the  Sen- 
ate version  woiild  have  tocluded  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions.  The  con- 
ference sutisUtute  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill  in  this  regard,  but  we  have 
called  for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  together 
with  hts  recommendations,  concerning 
the  appropriate  scope  of  the  program  to 
connection  with  future  legislation  ex- 
tending it. 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
S47S  million  over  a  3-year  period  for 
this  portion  of  the  program,  whereas  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  author- 
ized $800  million.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  $525  million  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  hare 
authorized  expansion  of  the  pix>gram  to 
include  new  construction.  When  this 
program  was  initially  established  to 
1965,  the  issue  of  tocluslon  of  new  con- 
struction proved  to  l>e  one  of  tiie  most 
controversial  elements  to  the  legislative 
proposal  Ptmdamentally  the  issue  was 
whether  the  program  was  intended  to 
urovide  a  nationwide  network  of  fed- 
erally operated  health  centers,  or 
whether  the  program  was  to  be  a  grass- 
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roots  prugrun,  building  upon  the  co- 
operation and  expertise  ol  the  local 
health  agencies  and  organizations  na- 
tion«^de. 

Alter  considerable  discus-^iun.  the  con- 
ferees on  tUe  part  ol  Uie  House  agreed 
to  the  inclusion  of  new  construction  au- 
Uioril.v  in  the  legislation,  but  have  lim- 
ited the  amount  ol  new  construction  to 
not  more  than  ib  million  per  year.  We 
feel  Uiat  this  «-ill  permit  limited  con- 
struction in  those  areas  where  it  appears 
to  be  e^ential,  wiUiout  ctianguu;  tlie 
thrust  of  the  program  in  other  respects 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
provide  an  extension  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  research  and  demonstrations  of 
new  and  innovative  methods  of  delivery 
of  health  services.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $231  million  (or  this 
program  over  a  3-year  period;  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  »259  million  for 
the  same  period,  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute splits  the  difference  authorizing 
a  total  of  $245  million  over  a  3-year 
period  for  this  program.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  program  for  5  years, 
whereas  the  House  bill  provided  a  sim- 
ple 3-year  extension  and  the  confAence 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 
Several  modifications  of  the  program 
authorizing  grants  and  contracts  for 
research  and  demonstrations  were  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House  conferees.  These  provisions 
relate  to  the  provision  of  home  health 
services  and  research  Into  new  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  bills  introduced  In  the  past  2  years 
calling  for  the  establLshment  of  national 
health  insurance  plans.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  a  modified  version  of 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to 
these  proposed  programs,  and  providea 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary,  through  the 
systems  analysis  method  of  vEirious  plans 
for  health  care  systems  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  thorough  study  of  all  bills  intro- 
duced proposmg  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan.  The  study  will  be  con- 
ducted in  order  to  determine  the  costs 
of  such  a  plan  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
benefits  proposed  to  be  provided  there- 
under. The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized $4  million  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  conference  substitute  authorizes  $2 
milhon  therefor. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  House  has 
passed  legislation  extending  the  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  services 
program  iHJl.  18U0).  and  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HR.  17570  proposed  an 
extension  of  this  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  5-year  extension 
of  the  program,  whereas  the  House  bill 
provided  a  3-year  extension.  The  con- 
ference agreement  is  limited  to  a  3-year 
extension,  with  a  number  of  minor  ad- 
ministrative modifications  in  the  overall 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  general,  this  explains 
the  major  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  as  resolved  in  the  con- 
ference agreement.  The  House  conferees 
were  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  the  re- 
I>ort.  and  we  recommend  its  adoption  by 
the  Hoa«e. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  SPRINGEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  there  are 
only  two  things  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. We  seem  to  change  the  iilien 
of  these  bills.  This  one  happens  to  be 
called  the  Regional  Medical  Programs 
and  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act  of  1970,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  simply  the  old  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer  and  the  partnership  for 
health  bills  we  passed  4  years  ago. 

We  have  made  two  changes  of  any 
substance.  First  we  have  added  kidney 
and  related  diseases  to  tlie  program  so 
that  we  now  have  heart,  stroke,  cancer, 
and  kidney. 

The  Senate  bill  varied  substantially 
from  the  Bouse  bill  in  that  it  included 
these  three  words,  other  major  diseases." 
It  IS  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee 
that  had  this,  and  the  feeling  of  our 
committee,  we  were  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  put  this  in  when 
we  considered  it  and  decided  at  this  point 
In  history  it  was  not  well  to  include  a 
whole  list  of  other  diseases  and  confuse 
the  program  and  to  dilute  it  to  the  point 
that  we  do  not  do  as  much  about  these 
four  major  diseases  tliat  we  started  out 
with. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  did  recede,  and 
we  took  out  the  words  "other  major 
diseases." 

There  is  Just  one  other  substantial 
change  from  the  Senate  bill  and  that  Is 
that  theirs  was  a  S-year  program.  Outs 
is  a  3-year  program.  We  agreed  on  t 
3-year  program.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  committee  not  to  go  beyond  3 
years,  and  in  each  one  of  these  Instances 
to  review  this  pertodlcally  in  order  that 
we  not  only  know  what  the  program  is 
doing,  but  how  and  where  the  money  Is 
being  spent. 

I  believe  we  made  a  good  settlement 
with  the  other  body,  and  I  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yl^d? 

Mr.  SPRmOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  gadfly,  asking  the 
same  question  repetitiously.  bat  does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  amendments 
added  by  the  other  body  are  or  would 
be  considered  germane  under  the  rules 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  was  considered  In  con- 
ference and  they  are  germane. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  the  gentle- 
man win  yield  further  page  22  of  the 
report.  In  the  statement  of  the  Manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  first 
paragraph  says:  "the  conference  substi- 
tute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  version." 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  35  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  making  clear  that  the 
authority  of  that  section  includes  au- 
thority to  license  vaccines,  blood,  blood 
components  or  derivatives,  and  aller- 
genic products. 

I  can  full  well  understand  the  author- 
lt7  to  lioenae  vaccines  and  allergenic 
products,  and  drugs  and  so  on  and  so 


forth,  which  are  handled  under  separate 
legislation. 

But  blood,  of  course  Is  a  human  tissue 
and  if  I  am  proper  in  my  concept,  prior 
to  this  time  we  have  more  or  less  ex- 
empted or  excluded  human  tissues  from 
such  handling  by  third  parties  or  from 
the  Federal  Government  mtervening  in 
this  area.  Could  the  gentleman  enlighten 
me  on  that? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  far  as  the  past  his- 
tory is  concerned,  this  was  passed  by  the 
House  as  a  separate  bill  and  was  referred 
to  the  other  t>ody.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  other  body  until  it  was  made  a 
part  of  this  bill.  We  have  passed  it  on  the 
House  before. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  for  the  sake  of  the  legisla- 
tive record,  does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
this  will  malntam  or  save  the  experience 
m  the  handling  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  blood  centers,  for  ex- 
ample, m  dealing  with  blood,  without  un- 
due restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  they  operated  therein? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  could  not  visualize 
that  there  would  be  any  restriction  that 
I  can  think  of.  Maybe  the  gentleman  can 
think  of  one.  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  sin- 
gle restriction  that  would  be  placed  on 
the  American  Red  Citiai  by  virtue  of  this 
language. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  I  am  glad  to  bava 
made  this  record. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  not 
In  the  business  of  trying  to  find  restric- 
tions. I  thoroughly  believe  in  my  heart 
that  this  ought  u>  be  a  matter  of  volun- 
tary contribution  and  free  use  and  that 
the  profession  Itself  will  handle  an; 
question  of  contaminants  or  illicit  use 
or  trade. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  chapter  that 
has  been  written  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  in  voluntarily  contrib- 
uting of  their  blood  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Red  Cross  centers  and  others.  I  have 
nothing  against  private  blood  donor 
centers  and  have,  indeed,  sold  blood 
myself  as  a  medical  student,  and  so 
forth.  I  simply  want  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  no  restriction  in  this  licenstire  of  blood 
and  blood  components. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is  no 
restriction. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now — 

Second.  In  the  next  paragraph  on 
page  23  of  the  report  tmder  "Authority 
for  Group  Practice";  is  It  true  that  for 
the  first  time  by  accepting  the  other 
body's  amendment,  it  does  bring  in  the 
question  of  accepting  preinsurance  group 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  certain  areas 
such  as  fringe  benefits,  retirement  funds 
or  others — and.  If  so,  is  this  a  departure? 
Mr,  SPRINGER.  It  Is  a  departure  that 
was  put  Into  the  bill  after  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  that 
this  would  be  my  position  If  I  considered 
it  separately,  but  this  was  the  position 
of  the  conference,  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  is  true. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
whatever  time  he  may  reqidn  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Roonai). 
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Mr.  ROaER£  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  joint  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  the  Health  Training  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970. 

As  one  of  the  House  conferees  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  comprehensive  planning 
bill  and  a  cosponsor  of  the  regional  medi- 
cal bill  which  passed  the  House,  I  can 
earnestly  say  that  the  concepts  embodied 
in  the  Bouse  versions  of  these  bills  have 
been  for  the  most  part  retained  in  the 
report. 

The  Senate  accepted  my  proposal  for  a 
National  Council  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  which  would  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  admiiksterlng  the  program 
and  would  add  to 'the  prestige  and  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  program's  ac- 
complishments. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  regional  medical  program 
to  include  kidney  disease  and  related 
diseases.  Under  present  law  the  program 
covers  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  we  should  not 
broaden  the  proeram  to  all  major  dis- 
eases at  this  time  because  of  inadequate 
funding  at  a  level  considerably  below 
congressional  authorization. 

The  regional  medical  program  has  met 
with  tremendous  success  during  Its  years 
of  operation.  As  my  colleagues  well  know, 
the  thnist  of  the  program  Is  to  organize, 
research,  and  uniformly  distribute 
throughout  all  of  the  geographical  areas 
J,  of  the  Nation,  the  latest  concepts  for 

the  treatment  of  the  major  killer  dis- 
eases, so  that  all  physicians  may  utilize 
the  latest  technology  and  have  access  to 
the  latest  equipment  in  dealing  with  pa- 
tients afflicted  by  these  diseases. 

The  Idea  behind  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  program  Is  to  render  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  communities  to 
provide  for  adequate  planning  of  the  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  medical  facili- 
ties and  personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
areas'  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  this  vitally  Impor- 
tant program  which  attempts  to  give 
the  people  of  this  Nation  quality  health 
care. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoiuitder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3586. 
HEALTH  TRAINING  IMPRO'VE- 
MENT  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3586)  to  amend  title  VU  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eUglbU- 
ity  of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  podiatry  for  Insti- 
tutional grants  under  section  771  there- 
of, to  extend  and  improve  the  program 
relating  to  training  of  personnel  In  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other 


purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
8.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  deals  with  the  overall 
subject  of  providing  increased  medical 
manpower  for  the  United  States,  primar- 
ily in  the  allied  health  professions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  between  300.000  and  400.000 
persons  in  the  United  States  today  to 
serve  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
Every  person  serving  as  a  medical  tech- 
nologist, a  physical  therapist,  an  occupa- 
tional therapist,  and  X-ray  technologist, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  groups  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals helps  provide  health  care  for 
the  American  people,  by  making  more 
efficient  the  services  of  physicians. 

In  1966  the  Congress  first  passed  legis- 
Uon  establishing  a  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  professions  manpower,  and  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today  is 
designed  to  extend  that  program,  with 
Improvements  in  it  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable. 

There  were  a  number  of  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions of  this  bUl,  but  In  general,  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  the  same  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  program  of  assistance  to  the 
allied  health  professions  schools. 

Six  other  amendments  were  added  by 
the  Senate  to  the  bill.  An  amendment 
providing  assistance  for  new  health  pro- 
fessions schools  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. Under  existing  law,  formula 
grants  are  made  to  new  health  profes- 
sions schools  based  on  their  enrollment 
In  the  esse  of  a  new  school,  the  formula 
does  not  work,  since  there  Is  no  past  en- 
rollment on  which  to  compute  the 
amoimts  the  school  should  get.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  this  first-year 
payment,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  compute  the 
eligibility  of  the  school  for  this  formula 
erant  on  the  basis  of  the  first-year  enroll- 
ment. This  should  provide  additional 
assistance  to  new  medical,  dental,  and 
other  health  professions  schools  in  the 
first  year  of  their  operation. 

The  second  amendment  which  was  In 
conference,  known  as  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, would  have  authorized  up  to  $100 
million  in  appropriations  for  grants  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  In  serious  fi- 
nancial distress.  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  this  authorization, 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  avail- 
able now  over  S60  million  in  authoriza- 
tions which  can  be  u.=ed  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  If  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  this 
additional  authorization,  they  may  re- 
mata  available  until  June  30.  1972,  In 
order  to  provide  the  SecKthxy  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  with  flexlbUlty 
m  the  use  of  these  funds. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a 
program  of  grants  for  scholarships, 
loans,  and  work-study  programs  for  stu- 
dents attending  alUed  health  professions 
schools.  The  conference  agreement 
transfers  part  of  the  scholarship  author- 
ization to  the  loan  program  but  otherwise 
is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment.  It 
is  our  intent  that  this  authority  be  used 
to  provide  assistance  to  students  at 
schools  training  allied  health  profes- 
sionals to  the  extent  that  such  assistance 
IS  not  available  under  other  programs. 

The  Senate  amendments  also  called 
for  a  study  of  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions programs,  and  for  a  report  with 
reference  to  problems  involving  licensure 
of  health  personnel,  and  Uiese  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees We  feel  that  the  recommendations 
we  will  receive  based  upon  these  studies 
will  be  of  help  to  us  in  future  considera- 
tion of  health  manpower  legislation.  An- 
other Senate  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  authorizes  appropriations  for 
health  professions  programs  to  be  made 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  school  years,  so  as  to  provide 
for  better  planning  by  the  schools  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  Hoase  conferees 
have  submitted  a  unanimous  report,  and 
we  recommend  that  the  House  adopt  it. 

I  yield  whatever  time  he  might  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sprihgzk). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  only  one  major  difference  In  the  con- 
ference report  from  the  bill.  The  so- 
called  Javits  amendment  would  have 
added  $100  million  emergency  assistance 
to  medical  schools,  and  practically  the 
whole  conference  was  taken  up  In  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
agree  to  that  $100  million.  We  made  a 
compromise  on  this  in  which  we  omitted 
the  Javits  amendment  with  the  $100  mil- 
lion, but  we  added  four  categories  In 
which  we  felt  that  assistance  was  Justi- 
fied We  put  in  a  $3  million  program  for 
a  total  of  3  years  to  discover  and  encour- 
age persons  suited  for  allied  health  and 
training. 

This  is  not  for  doctors.  This  is  allied 
health  personnel.  Second,  we  did  add 
scholarships  to  this.  The  Senate  amounts 
were  reduced  to  $4  and  $5  and  $6  million 
for  e  years.  This  Is  new  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  Third,  work-study  programs 
were  added,  limited  to  3  years,  at  $2.  $4, 
and  $e  million.  Fourth,  student  loans 
were  added  to  the  allied  health  programs. 
On  authorizations,  a  cut  from  the  schol- 
arships were  put  into  the  3-year 
loan  program  for  a  total  of  $3.5  million, 
$5  million,  and  $10  million.  These  sub- 
stantially are  the  changes  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  compromise  we  bring 
to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  arrange- 
ment with  the  Senate  on  this  bill  was 
good.  1  think  the  conference  report  ought 
to  be  approved. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Health  Training  Improvement 
Act  of  1970. 

As  one  of  the  Rouse  conferees  and  as 
a  sponsor  of  this  leglslatkn  I  can  hon- 
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esQf  say  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
House  leglilation  embodied  by  US..  1300. 
which  poised  this  t>odj  on  July  30.  1970. 
has  been  maintained  in  the  report. 

In  addition  to  the  worthwhile  pro- 
grams lor  Junior  and  senior  colleges  In 
the  area  ol  the  allied  health  professions, 
the  conlerence  report  contains  a  provi- 
sion to  expressly  designate  $55  million 
for  special  project  grants  to  medical 
schools  in  financial  distress.  The  con- 
ferees feel  that  the  situation  facing 
m*ny  privately  owned  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  is  critical  and  therefore  urge 
the  administration  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions, with  a  view  to  requesting  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
emergency  assistance  which  these  schools 
require 

Because  of  the  critical  manpower 
shortage  In  the  allied  health  or  para- 
medical professions,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  House  to  vastly  expand  the  amount 
of  Federal  support  and  the  scope  of  the 
program  in  this  area. 

In  furtherance  of  this  desire,  the 
House  provided  for  Increases  In  construc- 
titai  grants  of  teaching  facilities.  Im- 
provement grants  for  general  operation, 
special  grants  for  projects  to  assist 
training  centers  in  development  of  new 
curriculums  and  more  capably  utilizing 
manpower  in  the  health  area  of  our 
armed  services.  In  addition,  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  for  traineeshlps  for 
the  advanced  training  of  allied  health 
professions  personnel  to  insure  that  the 
supply  of  teachers  will  Increase  In  num- 
bers consummate  to  the  Nation's  needs. 
Welcome  additions  to  the  conference 
report  from  the  Senate  bill  include 
scholarship  grants,  work-study  profrrams 
and  loans  for  paramedical  students. 

Again.  I  wish  to  stress  the  Importance 
of  Implementing  a  program  such  as  this 
to  help  narrow  the  gap  of  our  medical 
and  paramedical  manpower  shortage. 
Only  through  programs  such  as  this  can 
we  provide  the  people  with  quality  health 
care  and  at  a  price  everyone  can  afford 
to  pay. 

I  urge  my  eoUeagues  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  on  the  Health  Train- 
ing Improvement  Act  of  1910 

Mr.  STTAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previotis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
nnanlmouB  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  four  con- 
ference reports  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

B.  Bn.  list 
Rtsolvtd,  Tbat  upon  the  adopUoii  ot  this 
rc^lullon  It  shall  be  in  art«r  to  mov»  that 
the  House  resolve  ItMlf  Into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
179491  to  provide  ftnanclal  assistance  for  and 
establishment    of    improved    rail    passenger 
service  In  the  United  States,  to  provide  for 
the  upgrading  of  raU  roadbed  and  the  mod- 
emlzaUon  of  rail   paeaenger  equipment,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  modes  of 
high   speed    ground    transportation,   to   au- 
thorlEe  the  prescribing  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  railroad  passenger  service,  to  amend 
section    13(a)    of   the  Interstate   Commerce 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  polnu  of 
order  agalnat  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  Rule  Xm 
are    hereby    waived.    After    general    debate, 
which  shall   continue   not   to  exoeed   three 
hours,  two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranltlng 
mlnorltv  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate  and    Foreign    Commerce,    and    one 
hour  to  be  eqiiaUy  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
bin  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider without  the  Intervention  of  an?  point 
of   order,   under   clause   7.   Rule   XVI.   the 
amendment   Uj   the  nature  ot  a  aubatltute 
recommended   by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F^jrelgn  Commerce  now  printed  In 
the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule, 
and  said  committee  subetltute  shall  be  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion ot  the   conalderatlon   of  title  vm 
of  the  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  amendment,  title  TK  of  said  sub- 
stitute shaU  be  considered  as  having  bees 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendments  shall 
be  m  order  to  title  IX  of  said  substitute  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee   on  Ways   and   Means,  and   said 
amendmenu  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
but  shall  not  he  subject  to  amendment.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conalderatlon  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
menu thereto  to  final  pasaage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  inatructlona. 
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PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 
Mr  COUfER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Roles,  reported  the  fonowlng  resofntlon 
fH.  Res.  1251,  Rept.  No.  91-1600).  which 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
Bouse  Resolution  1251  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1251? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  1. 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  Hotise  Res- 
outlon  12S1 . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentletnan 
from  California  (Mr.  Smtth)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  further  explain  the  rule. 


since  it  has  Just  been  read.  I  believe 
the  Members  are  familiar  with  it. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  my  remarks 
upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself  shall  be 
very  brief. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 
the  need  for  haste,  and  I  imderstand  the 
need  for  the  bill,  and  I  understand  the 
proper  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  certainly  of  the  Chair,  in  bringing  up 
tills  resolution  which  has  Just  been  filed 
within  the  last  few  minutes  or  hours 
under  this  procedure:  and.  indeed,  the 
Ciiair  ruled  at  least  two-tiiirds  voted  in 
favor  of  consideration  of  the  rule  today. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
plain in  a  little  more  detail  the  two 
areas  wherein  points  of  order  are  waived 
and  thus  the  individual  rights  of  Mon- 
bers  are  precluded  as  to  making  points  oi 
order  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes.  I  shall  be  happy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  my  friend. 

The  first  reason  for  waiving  a  point 
ot  order  is  possibly  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  bill  was  reported  as  the  , 

Ramseyer  rule  was  not  compiled  with.  I 

The  second  reason  relates  to  the  non- 
germaneness  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitutes and  the  tax  section  of  the  bill. 

In  both  cases  points  of  order  would  ^ 

lie  unless  they  were  waived  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate         I 
the  gentleman's  explanation.  It   would         j 
be  a  fair  further  presumption  to  pre- 
sume that  the  speed  necessitates  bring- 
ing the  rule  up  without  a  copy  tKliig         ( 
available    for    all    Members:     is    that 
correct? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  reply  to  my 
friend  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1  generally  am  in  accord  with  the 
inferences  raised  by  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  It  seems  to 
me  that  tills  bill  could  have  been  re- 
ported at  an  earlier  date,  assuming  that 
it  is  necessary  to  enact  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  like  the  procedure  of 
enacting  legislation  hastily.  But  our 
committee  was  told  by  the  legislative 
committee  that  the  demand  for  this  was 
so  urgent  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  expedite  it.  That  urgency.  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  continuous  erosion 
going  on  in  the  area  of  fumisiiing  pas- 
senger service  transportation  in  this 
country.  The  passenger  trains  have  been 
diminished  down  to  the  point  where 
there  are  possibly  fewer  than  Cve  per- 
cent— and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  figure — of  the  passenger 
trains  now  operating  that  were  operat- 
ing lust  a  few  years  ago. 

The  railroads  have  been  constantly 
losing  money  on  the  operation  of  the 
passenger  trains.  The  various  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  are  all  de- 
sirous of  having  the  trains  operate 
tlirough  their  oommnnltlea  regardless  of 
their  size.  The  railroads  have  been  hav- 
ing constant  trouble  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Ijecause  of  pro- 
tests that  were  filed  as  well  as  with  the 


States  on  intrastate  operations  and  with 
the  railroad  commissions  of  the  various 
States.  They  liave  testified  ttiat  they 
are  losing  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
operation  of  these  passenger  services. 

1^)  get  right  down  to  what  Is  involved 
in  this  bill,  a  corporation  is  created 
which  the  railroads  will  take  stock  in,  in 
return  for  equipment.  They  are  the  pur- 
chaser Uiereof.  The  Government  bacics 
the  corporation  for  $100  miUion  in 
grants  and  loans  up  to  $200  million,  as 
I  recall  the  figure.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  thing  Is  directed  at  trying  to  put 
some  life  back  into  the  passenger  train 
service  of  thLs  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  this  Govern- 
ment participation  any  more  than  some 
of  the  other  people  aroimd  here.  How- 
ever, we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 
Railroads  are  going  bankrupt  or  are 
threatened  with  banlcruplcy,  and  this  is 
the  answer  tbat  the  legislative  commit- 
tee came  up  with. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Is  it  contemplated  tiiat  there  will  be 
action  in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
concomitant  with  this  in  time  to  make 
this  effective  before  we  recess  on  the 
completion  of  business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COLMER,  My  understanding  is — 
and,  of  course.  I  can  only  speculate,  as 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  can,  that  this  is  a  very  live 
subject  over  in  the  other  body,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  matter  may  be  consum- 
mated before  we  recess. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  questloo,  Ur. 
Speaker. 

Is  it  contemplated  that  we  will  com- 
plete debate  on  this  today  under  the  rule, 
or  la  it  contemplated,  as  said  earlier  in 
the  progr«ming,  that  this  would  go  over 
until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  can  better  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  there  is 
an  understanding  that  this  till]  will  not 
be  completed  today.  It  we  start  on  it,  it 
win  on^  be  through  several  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Is  it  contemplated  that  we 
will  complete  an  general  debate  on  it 
today,  or  will  there  l>e  some  portion  of 
general  debate  left  over  until  tomorrow? 

Hr.  STAGGERS.  We  had  hoped  that 
we  could  complete  general  debate,  but. 
if  not.  It  wni  be  left  over  until  tomorrow. 
But  of  course,  anvbody  who  vrtll  want 
to  have  anything  to  say  could  talk  on  it 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  based  on  the  original  pro- 
graming and  plans,  early  in  the  after- 
noon some  of  us  advised  our  constituents 
and  others  that  the  plan  was  to  take  this 
bill  up  tomorrow  if  the  rule  were  passed 
today.  Of  course.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  privy  to  the  plans  of  the  leader- 
ship nor  should  I  necessarily  be  advised 
of  the  change  in  plans,  but  It  does  put 
so  many  of  us  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion who  have  advised  our  constituents 
otherwise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  imderetand  the 
gentleman's  concern  and  say  to  iiim  tliat 
only  m  trying  to  expedite  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  tomorrow  was  It 


even  contemplated  to  take  this  up  this 
afternoon.  It  was  done  with  tiie  under- 
standing that  the  consideration  of  It 
would  be  confined  to  general  debate,  and 
that  alone. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  go  so  far.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  say  that 
all  general  debate  will  not  be  consum- 
mated before  we  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  yield 
further.  I  could  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
of  too  much  general  debate  on  this  Issue. 
I  believe  we  can  explain  It  very  briefly 
and  then  if  there  are  any  Issues  or  ques- 
tions 1  am  sure  we  can  taice  them  up 
tomorrow,  if  need  be.  However.  I  would 
be  ready  for  the  Committee  to  rise  at  any 
time  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  techni- 
cally speakmg.  House  Resolution  1251 
pixnrides  a  -ule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate,  waiving  all  points  of  order  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  3.  rule 
xm — the  Ramseyer  rule  Two  hours  of 
the  genera]  dei>ate  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  1  hour  of  the  debate  shall 
be  controlled  and  equally  divided  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  eondder 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order,  under  clause  7.  rule  XVI — ger- 
maneness— the  committee  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  the  substitute  AaM  be 
read  by  titles  instead  ot  by  sections.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
title  vm  of  the  committee  sulistitute  for 
amendment,  title  IX  shall  tie  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment  and 
no  amendments  shal*.  be  In  order  to  it 
except  those  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  17849  is  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration to  provide  modem,  efficient.  In- 
teroity  rail  passenger  .service.  The  corpo- 
ration would  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing all  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
and  all  railroads  would  be  eligible  to 
join  the  corporation.  Upon  Joining, 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  passenger  service. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  prelimi- 
nary report  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  setting  forth  rec- 
ommendations for  a  basic  national  rail 
passenger  system.  The  ICC.  State  public 
utility  commissions,  railroads,  and 
unions  would  have  30  days  thereafter 
to  submit  their  comments  on  the  Secre- 
tary's preliminary  report  and  the  Secre- 
tary would  submit  his  final  report  with- 
in another  30  days,  or  90  days  after  taa- 
actment. 

The  corporation  would  tie  a  quasi-iiri- 
vate.  for-profit  corporation — not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  Pederal 
Government — authorized  to  operate  or 
contract  for  the  operstian  of  tntendty 
rail  psosenger  trains  and  to  conduct  re- 
searoh  and  devdopinent  related  thereto, 
n  win  operate  imder  some  ICC  re«ula- 

tiODS. 


The  corporation  would  have  a  15- 
member  board  of  directors,  eight  of 
whom  would  be  appointed  by  the  Preat- 
dent  ivlth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  three  of  whom  would  lie  elected 
by  the  common  stockholders,  and  four  by 
the  preferred  stockholders.  The  board 
of  directors  would  appoint  the  officers. 
The  common  stock— ^10  a  share — may 
be  inlUally  issued  only  to  railroads  and 
preferred  stocK — $100  a  share — only  to 
other  than  railroads. 

Each  railroad  operating  Intercity  pas- 
senger trains  would  be  offered  a  contract 
on  and  effective  on  March  1.  1971,  to 
relieve  it  of  responsibility  to  provide  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service.  Such  con- 
tracts would  lie  offered  agcUn  on  or  after 
Maroh  1. 1973;  no  contract  wlU  be  offered 
after  January  1. 1975. 

A  contracting  railroad  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  corporation  amounts 
computed  in  accordance  with  either  one 
of  tliree  formulas  most  favorable  to  the 
railroad: 

FHrst.  50  percent  of  the  fully  distrib- 
uted passenger  deficit  of  the  railroad  for 
calendar  year  1969: 

Second,  100  percent  of  the  avoidable 
loss  of  all  intercity  passoiger  service  op- 
erated by  the  road  during  calendar  year 
1969:  and 

TWrd.  200  percent  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  intercity  passenger  sertice  operated  by 
the  road  over  routes  between  pomts 
within  tiie  basic  system  during  calendar 
year  1969. 

Payments  may  be  made  at  the  opUOD 
of  the  corporation  either  In  cash,  in 
equipment,  or  by  providing  future  serv- 
ice, for  which  the  railroad  will  receive 
common  stock  unless  It  waives  all  rights 
to  receive  stock.  Cash  pa.Tments  shall  be 
made  monthly  the  first  year  and  there- 
after as  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

If  consistent  with  good  management 
Intercity  passenger  service  may  be  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  the  basic  system  and 
would  become  a  part  of  the  basic  system 
if  provided  for  more  than  2  years.  Any 
State,  regional,  or  local  agencies  may 
request  additional  services,  upon  pay- 
ment of  not  less  than  66=4  of  the  losses 
attributable  to  such  service. 

The  corporatian  is  required  to  provide 
service  within  the  tiasic  system  for  a  3- 
year  period. 

An  appropriatltm  Is  authorized  In  the 
amount  of  $40  million  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
to  the  corporation  to  assist  it  in  orga- 
nizing. Also,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  loans  totaling  $100 
minion  to  the  corporation  with  which  to 
acquire  new  rolling  stock,  to  upgrade 
roadbeds,  and  so  forth:  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  or  loan  guaran- 
tees totaling  $200  mlUion  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  railroads  to  enable  them 
to  perform  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  legislation. 

The  railroad  and  the  corporation  must 
make  equitable  arrangements  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  employees  affected 
by  discontinuance  ot  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  addition  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  Hit.  1784*  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  aa  I  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  12S1 
was  Just  passed  by  the  Rules  Committee 
today  with  the  view  that  this  particular 
Mil  and  the  manpower  bill  will  be  com- 
pleted before  we  recess  tomorrow  night. 
It  was  agreed  to  bring  It  up  today  under 
the  order  under  which  we  are  proceed- 
ing. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  other 
body  has  passed  a  similar  biU  However, 
there  are  some  differences  between  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  and  this 
bin.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  other 
lx)dy  may  accept  the  bill  as  written  by 
the  House. 

"This  particular  bill  Is  in  fact  a  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  with  the  result  that  points 
of  order  would  Ue  against  the  original 
bin  because  title  IX  of  the  substitute 
was  not  in  the  original  committee  bill. 
That  would  make  it  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  if  one  part  of  the  substitute 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  then  the 
entire  committee  substitute  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

In  addition  to  that  the  Ramseyer  rule 
was  not  complied  with  on  title  IX.  Be- 
cause of  that  point's  of  order  are  waived. 
Title  IX  was  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  while  the  balance 
of  the  bill  was  handled  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
TtUe  IX  does  have  provisions  dealing 
with  the  revenue  code  which  would  open 
up  the  entire  code  and.  accordingly, 
points  of  order  are  waived  as  to  that 
and  it  la  closed  so  that  no  other  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  title  IX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  subcommittee  reported  out 
this  bill  unanimously,  as  did  the  full 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
new  corporation  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  a  minimum  of 
rail  passenger  service  on  Intercity  routes 
and  certain  specific  population  corridors. 
Today,  the  Nation  Is  faced  with  the 
immediate  threat  of  a  complete  curtail- 
ment of  all  rail  passenger  service.  In 
1929.  there  were  some  20,000  passenger 
trains  in  the  United  States.  By  1948. 
some  9.000  of  these  had  disappeared.  In 
the  last  24  years  so  many  had  Ijeen  can- 
celed or  discontinued  that  today  there 
are  less  than  500  passenger  trains — and 
over  too  of  these  remaining  few  are  cur- 
rently In  the  process  of  discontinuance 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  In  1969.  the  rail  pas- 
senger deficit  of  the  American  railroads 
was  about  $200  million.  Unless  positive 
action  is  taken  at  an  early  date  there 
will  soon  the  no  rail  pa-isenger  service. 
The  bill  would  create  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  a  pri- 
vate corporation  which  would  not  be  an 
agency  of  the  Government.  It  will  be 
directed  by  a  15-member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, eight  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
three  memliers  elected  by  the  common 
stockholders  and,  the  remaining  four  di- 
rectors elected  by  the  preferred  stock- 
holders 

The  corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  operate  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of  interoltr  rtdl  passenger  trains.  Each 
tsUroad  company  operating  such  pas- 


.senger  trains  would  be  offered  a  contract 
to  perform  such  services  for  the  corpo- 
ration after  March  1,  1971.  If  it  entered 
into  such  a  contract,  it  would  be  fully 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  to  offer  such 
service  itself. 

nix>n  entering  into  such  a  contract, 
the  corporation  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  and  would  operate — most 
likely  by  contracting  with  the  railroad 
previously  charged  «1th  the  responsibil- 
ity in  each  particular  case — passenger 
trains  between  basic  points  where  serv- 
ice IS  required,  necessary  and  desirable. 
All  other  passenger  trains  could  be  dis- 
continued merely  by  giving  30  days 
notice. 

In  consideration  for  being  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  providing  passen- 
ger train  service,  the  railroad  would  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  corporation  sums 
computed  on  a  formula  basis.  Three  for- 
mulas are  provided  and  payment  would 
be  based  on  the  one  most  favorable  to 
the  railroad.  Sums  paid  to  the  corpora- 
tion could  be  paid  in  cash,  equipment,  or 
by  providing  future  service,  the  choice  to 
be  at  the  option  of  the  corporation.  In 
return  the  railroad  would  receive  com- 
mon stock  equal  In  par  value  to  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  conx)ration. 

Upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  a  5-year 
moratorium  is  declared  on  passenger 
train  discontinuance  by  any  railroad 
which  has  not  entered  Into  contracts 
with  the  corporation.  This  should  bring 
in  all  railroads  with  passenger  service. 
The  corporation,  in  addition  to  Its 
basic  .'jystem.  may  add  additional  passen- 
ger service  when  it  believes  desirable, 
and  trains  which  are  a  part  of  the  basic 
system  may  be  discontinued  anytime 
after  July  1.  1973.  that  the  corporation 
finds  such  service  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation can  make  grants  totaling  S40 
million  to  the  corporation.  Additionally. 
he  is  authorized  to  guarantee  loans  of  the 
corporation  up  to  tlOO  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  rolling  stock.  Improve 
roadbeds,  ct  cetera.  Finally,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  loans  or  guar- 
antees on  loans  up  to  »200  million  out- 
standing at  anytime  to  railroads  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  to  perform 
contracts  between  themselves  and  the 
conjo  ration. 

The  bill  Is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. There  are  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

rule.  

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAOOERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17M9)  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  and  establishment  of 
improved  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  the  upgrad- 
ing of  rail  roadbed  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  rail  passenger  equipment,  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  modes 
of  high  speed  ground  transportation,  to 
authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 


standards  for  railroad  passenger  service, 
to  amend  section  13(8)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMVTrrZE    OF    THE    WHOLS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17849,  with 
Mr  BtmLESOK  of  Texas  in  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  lor  not  to 
exceed  3  hours.  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  STAOoms)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Spsinger)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staocers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
this  bill  does  create  a  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  intercity  rail- 
road passenger  service  to  revitalize  a 
vital  transportation  mode  that,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  said,  has  been  rapidly  dying.  In 
1929  we  had  over  20.000  passenger  trains 
and  today  we  have  less  than  500.  and 
many  of  those  are  proposed  for  discon- 
tinuance. 

Someone  said  that  if  we  did  not  have  a 
passenger  train  service  It  would  be  In- 
vented. 

The  administration  urged  us  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

I  might  say  that  not  only  Is  the  ad- 
ministraUon  for  the  bill,  but  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  for  it,  and  so  are  the 
railroad  unions  for  It.  We  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  believe  most  reasoning 
people  in  this  country  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  must  be  done 
quickly. 

The  bill  will  create  a  corporation  which 
wUl  be  a  private  for-profit  corporation, 
and  we  hope  that  It  wUl  be  a  profitable 
organization,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  in 
the  long  rim. 

The  bin  authorizes  (40  million  to  get 
the  corporation  off  the  ground,  and  then 
after  that  If  need  be.  there  are  provisions 
for  guaranteed  loans  up  to  a  total  of  $300 
million. 

We  know  that  In  starting  off  they  are 
going  to  have  some  trouble,  but  I  expect 
that  after  a  very  few  years  It  will  be  a 
prosperoa'i  organization,  becaiise  we  have 
begun  to  develop  high-speed  trains,  bet- 
ter railroad  cars,  with  more  commodious 
service  that  people  will  use.  as  ha-s  been 
exemplified  by  the  Metroliner  that  runs 
between  Washington  and  New  York  now. 
The  people  are  using  these  trains  be- 
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cause  they  are  acceptable,  they  are  clean, 
and  they  afford  rapid  transportation 
from  the  heart  of  one  city  to  the  heart 
of  another.  I  believe  that  with  this  as  an 
example,  this  corporation  will  be  able  to 
move  forward,  and  make  a  go  of  it. 

The  railroads  do  not  have  to  Join.  But 
we  contemplate  that  most  of  them,  if  not 
all  of  the  railroads,  will  Join.  They  either 
have  to  put  money  into  it  or  services,  or 
equipment.  Tills  should  help  to  get 
i^  started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  much  more  need 
be  said  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
going  to  take  2  or  3  years  in  order  to 
get  started 

This  is  not  a  Government  agency.  The 
way  it  is  formed  is  the  President  appoints 
three  incorporators  and  those  three  in- 
corporators choose  eight  public  members 
of  the  Commission.  Then  the  common 
stockholders.  I  believe,  appoint  three  and 
the  preferred  stockholders  appoint  four 
members,  to  make  up  the  IS-member 
Commission. 

This  will  be  private,  as  I  said,  a  private 
corporation  to  be  run  for  profit. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  other  body 
and  we  believe  that  if  this  bill  passes  the 
House,  it  will  take  our  bill. 

One  thing  they  did  not  have  in  their 
bill  was  the  tax  part  of  it  since  that  had 
to  originate  In  the  House.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  biisy,  as  all  of 
us  know,  with  very  important  matters, 
and  at  the  very  first  opportunity  they 
passed  their  portion  and  brought  it  to 
our  committee  and  we  kept  our  commit- 
tee in  session  after  12  o'clock — 1  day  in 
order  to  accept  that  portion  which  they 
brought  to  us,  and  which  we  incorporated 
In  the  bill.  We  voted  it  out  of  our  full 
committee  unanimously,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers)  has  con- 
sumed 1  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming 
as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  The  reasons  are 
many  and  not  always  agreed  upon  bv 
observers  from  different  vantage  points. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  automobiles  and 
airplanes  have  made  long  distance  travel 
much  faster  and  far  more  convenient 
than  rail.  Decreasing  patronage  has 
made  many  passenger  trains  clearly  im- 
economlc.  Whether  this  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  poor  service  and  the  desire 
of  the  operators  to  be  rid  of  the  nuisance 
Is  a  point  of  contention.  Regardless  of 
one's  point  of  view  as  to  why.  we  can 
scarcely  argue  successfully  that  railroad 
passenger  service  Is  alive  and  happy. 

Should  we  then  allow  it  to  pass  into 
oblivion  and  take  its  place  alongside  the 
horse  and  buggy  in  the  museimi?  Is  thcie 
good  and  sufficient  reason  to  salvage  or 
rebuild  at  least  some  of  this  service?  I 
think  so. 

Realistic  projections  of  the  travel  needs 
of  the  Nation,  a  scant  20  years  hence,  re- 
veal that  somewhere  along  that  route  the 
capacity  of  planes  and  autos  to  handle 
the  traffic  will  be  exceeded  Where,  then. 
wUl  we  get  an  alternative?  We  already 
have  it  In  the  form  of  rail  service  If  we 


can  make  It  viable  meanwhile.  How  to 
do  it?  How.  indeed.  There  have  been 
many  .schemes  and  suggestions,  and  Con- 
gress has  looked  at  all  of  them.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  saving  the  entire 
nationwide  network  of  passenger  trains. 
even  all  of  those  still  extant.  Is  impossible. 
Federal  subsidies  of  astronomical  propor- 
tions would  be  necessary  to  keep  ail  those 
empty,  long-haul  trains  operating.  And 
it  woiild  be  a  monument  to  economic 
waste. 

There  do  remain  areas  of  the  country 
where  rail  service  should  be  useful  and 
economically  soimd  at  the  present  time. 
The  example  which  usually  comes  to 
mind  is  the  Northeast  Corridor,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  place.  To  preserve  &ni  Im- 
prove such  service  Is  the  objective  of  thi-s 
legislation.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  'hat  it 
will  be  entirely  successful.  There  is  5ven 
a  vague  cloud  of  Government  Interfer- 
ence or  Government  operation  involved. 
Too  much  Federal  money  seems  to  be 
required  to  make  it  work.  But  If  the  sys- 
tem has  faults,  it  is  still  the  best  solution 
which  has  been  suggested,  and  I  think 
that  we  art  duty  bound  to  try  it  out. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  how  this  sys- 
tem Is  intended  to  operate  and  then  each 
Member  will  have  to  decide  for  himself, 
even  as  the  members  of  our  committee 
had  to  decide,  whether  the  scheme  de- 
serves the  change.  I  support  it  because 
it  Is  the  best  of  many  bad  answers  to  a 
tough  but  immediate  problem. 

First  off.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  called  upon  to  desig- 
nate a  basic  intercity  rail  network  which 
should  be  operated.  This  will  not.  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  be  a  nationwide 
network  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 
It  will  necessarily  concentrate  upon  cor- 
ridors of  high  density  travel  which  can 
presently  have  some  hope  of  supporting 
rail  service  if  It  is  properly  promoted  and 
properly  run.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
trains  this  might  include,  but  I  would  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  a  small  proportion 
of  the  remaining  500  passenger  trains 
now  operating  across  the  land. 

A  private  corporation  is  created  to  take 
over  and  run  those  trains.  The  corpora- 
tion will  be  managed  by  a  15-member 
board  of  directors,  eight  of  whom  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Three  other 
directors  will  be  designated  by  the  rail- 
roads which  hold  common  stock  in  the 
company.  The  remaining  four  directors 
will  be  chosen  by  the  preferred  stock- 
holders who  will  be  the  members  of  the 
general  public  owning  stock.  This  cor- 
poration will  be  the  owner  and  operator 
of  the  system  of  passenger  service.  Ini- 
tially It  will  operate  the  network  desig- 
nated by  DOT,  but  this  may  be  altered 
later  as  conditions  warrant.  Trains  may 
be  added  if  it  seems  practical,  and  un- 
economic trains  can  be  rtm  If  local  agen- 
cies feel  they  are  worth  enough  to  the 
area  to  absorb  some  of  the  loss  tovolved 
in  the  operation. 

Although  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a  cor- 
poration run  for  profit,  the  harsh  reali- 
ties indicate  a  massive  infusion  of  mon- 
ey from  the  Government  to  make  It  go. 
Although  there  Is  provision  for  the  rail- 
roads to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  passenger  business,  we 
also  know  that  most  railroads  are  not 
in  position  to  lay  out  much  cosh.  Equip- 


ment and  services  can  be  used  in  lieu  of 
cash,  but  the  basic  weakness  of  the  in- 
dustry will  make  improvement  of  serv- 
ice most  difficult  without  some  new  cap- 
ital. The  bill  provides  an  authorization 
of  S40  million  to  get  the  corporation  off 
the  ground.  Obviously  it  will  be  faced  at 
once  by  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
equipment  and  tietter  roadbeds.  An  au- 
thorization of  $100  miUion  for  guaran- 
teeing loans  for  this  purpose  Is  included. 
As  the  corporation  contracts  with  rail- 
roads to  actually  operate  the  equipment 
they  face  financial  problems  in  comply- 
ing. The  bill  authorizes  a  sum  of  1200 
million  for  guaranteed  loans  to  the  rail- 
road companies  where  It  may  be  needed 
to  assure  the  performance  of  these  con- 
tracts. 

If  a  railroad  does  join  the  corporation 
it  will  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
operating  passenger  trains.  Any  runs  not 
included  in  the  basic  system  and  which 
it  will  operate  only  as  an  arm  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  discontinued  by  merely 
filing  the  30-day  notice  under  section 
13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
A  railroad  need  not  join  the  corporation, 
but  if  it  does  not  do  so,  it  must  then 
continue  to  operate  any  passenger  trains 
it  may  have  for  at  least  5  years. 

Payment  into  the  corporation  by  the 
railroads  is  a  complicated  series  of  op- 
lions  based  upon  the  losses  they  are 
now  experiencing  in  the  passenger  busi- 
ness. There  are  three  such  options  which 
do  not  justify  detailed  description  here. 
By  paying  into  the  corporation  under 
one  such  formula  the  railroad  will  obtain 
common  stock  in  the  corporation.  If  the 
railroad  does  not  want  stock  but  does 
want  to  participate  In  the  system.  It  may 
use  the  payment  as  a  deduction  for  tax 
purposes  Title  DC  of  the  bill  covers  this 
situation  and  is  the  handiwork  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

All  of  this  may  seem  like  a  pretty  com- 
plicated way  to  accomplish  the  job.  Per- 
haps It  Is  Certainly  a  straight  handout 
and  hope  for  the  best  would  not  make 
much  sense  in  the  light  of  past  perform- 
ance. A  new  approach,  aimed  directly  at 
the  passenger  service  problem  and  di- 
vorced as  far  as  possible  from  present 
management,  seems  sensible.  This  Is  not 
meant  to  throw  rocks  at  all  railroad  man- 
agement, but  if  it  were  to  be  left  there 
and  did  not  work  out,  we  would  have  all 
of  the  same  arguments,  charges,  and 
defenses  which  befog  the  Issue  today.  We 
need  a  clean  slate,  and  this  device  of  the 
corporation  supplies  that  slate. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  works.  I  do  not  want 
to  .see  the  money  and  effort  required  by 
this  legislation  go  down  the  drain.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  railroad  passenger  service 
completely  disappear  This  Is  our  best 
hope  as  we  now  see  It,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  House  accept  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  pa'ss  H.R.  17849. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  P1CK1.B) .  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  doing  today  is  simply  trying  to  save 
the  passenger  trains. 

Many  of  us  grew  up  In  communities 
which  were  known  as  "railroad  towns."  I 
did.  In  a  Uttle  town  In  west  Texas,  Big 
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SDrlng.  We  had  a  roundhouse  and  were 
a  key  part  of  the  T.  J<  P.  Railroad  system. 
In  a  sense.  I  come  from  a  railroad  fam- 
Uy  My  father-in-law.  Trac:'  Bolton,  was 
a  conductor  on  the  Southern  PaclUc  for 
some  40  years.  He  knew  the  glory  and 
the  majesty  of  the  trains.  He  epltomlMd 
the  finest  In  transportation,  as  In  all 
other  areas. 

I  have  a  XeeUng.  and  always  will  have. 
for  the  old  trains,  but  outside  of  the 
nostalgia  which  comes  to  an  Individual 
when  we  talk  about  trains  we  are  trying 
to  save  the  passenger  train  because 
there  is  a  need  for  it. 

What  we  present  to  the  House  today. 
coming  from  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  an  attempt  to  bnn« 
together  various  segments  of  the  indus- 
try with  the  pubUc.  which  would  make 
this  a  workatle  entity. 

I  like  to  think  of  It  in  terms  of  a  part- 
nership, because  we  have  brought  tije 
railroads  into  it.  as  they  will  have  toe 
opportunity  to  become  partners  m  it 
through  the  purchase  of  common  stock. 
We  have  brought  the  banking  and  the 
financial  institutions  into  it  by  virtue  of 
their  right  to  hold  preferred  stock,  we 
have  made  the  employees  and  the 
workers  a  part  of  the  system  because 
they  can  now  know  at  least  the  system 
can  be  kept  in  existence.  We  have 
reached  out  and  said  to  management 
You  must  give  up  some  of  the  old  rights 
you  have  held  In  order  to  make  this  a 
workable  organization."  So  I  think  wc 
have  made  it  a  partnership. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  pretention 
that  we  come  to  you  with  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislation.  I  do  not  think  anybody  on 
the  committee  wiU  say  we  are  trying  to 
over«U  you  on  this  bUl.  We  think  it  Ui 
the  best  approach  we  have  been  able  to 
come  up  with,  because  it  does  join  hand.- 
wtth  the  different  segments  and  keep? 
the  passenger  trains  nmnlng  until  we 
can  ftad  new  ways  to  improve  this  type 
of  transportation. 

That  is  the  point  I  would  Uke  to  make 
to  the  Members  here.  We  can  save  the 
passenger  trains,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant   It  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  that  the  cheapest,  the  most  econom- 
ical and  most  efflcient  way  to  move  large 
bodies  of  people  Is  by  rail  or  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  Our  railroad  sys- 
tem has  gone  down  because  we  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  We  have  to 
and  new  methods  of  moving  people.  I 
would  caU  your  attention  to  the  great 
strides  that  we  are  making  In  this  area 
We  have  a  demonstration  project  under 
way  on  the  west  coast.  We  have  a  linear 
Induction  motor  method,  where  you  take 
a  linear  motor,  a  motor  which  you  put 
on  a  straight  line.  flat,  and  the  car  is 
moved  forward  by  magnetic  propulsion 
It  can  be  a  lot  smoother  and  quieter  and 
more  efficient  means  of  moving  a  train 
than  present  methods.  We  have  demon- 
strations operating  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  work  underway 
for  a  tracked  air  vehicle  where  by  levlta- 
tion  we  move  the  train  off  the  tracks  for 
1  Inch  or  more  and  move  It  forward  by 
some  means  of  paver.  At  this  time  there 
Is  a  rail  demonstration  using  a  turbine 
or  a  Jet 

Mr.   ICUYKENDALL.   Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  win  in  Just  a  second. 
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But  we  will  see  a  combination.  I  be- 
Ueve.  of  train  movement  by  linear  in- 
duction and  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle 
where  we  can  Uterally  lift  the  train  off 
the  track  and  use  It  as  a  guideway  and 
propel  it  forward  with  Unear  induction 
power.  Then  you  have  no  poUutlon,  no 
rocks,  no  roadbeds,  and  have  great  speed 
and  comfort.  We  really  can  have  some- 
ihini!  going  for  us  there. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  .    ^ 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  first  of  the  acUon  demonstration 
projects  on  the  linear  inducUon  with 
txacked  air  cushion  methods  will  be  m 
the  Los  Angeles  area  between  theii  air- 
port and  dowTotown? 

Mr    PICKLE.   Yes.   I  beUeve  that  is 
correct.  The  only  project  we  have  in  the 
LIM  area  which  is  advanced  at  all  is  m 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the  actual  test 
will  be  at  the  potot  the  genUeman  men- 
tioned. We  do  have  a  big  aemonstraUon 
project  underway  in  Colorado,  also.  We 
lost  2  precious  years  on  this,  and  it  is 
very  regrettable,  but  it  is  underway  at 
last  now.  Although  we  did  not  get  extra 
money  when  this  measure  was  before  us 
last  week,  we  are  making  headway  now. 
I  hope  next  year  we  can  put  as  much 
funds  as  possible  into  finding  new  ways 
to  move  people,  because  this  is  coming  to 
be  the  big  problem.  Bail  travel  cannot 
compete  with  the  ahllnes  on  the  au«- 
tion  of  speed.  I  do  not  think  anybod> 
contends  that.  But  if  we  will  make  it  ef- 
fecUve  we  will  find  that  we  wnll  be  able 
to    compete    reasonably    without    this 
meed.  U  we  can  do  it  through  the  meth- 
ods that  I  have  mentioned,  we  will  find 
that  people  prefer  to  move  that  way.  and 
they  will  follow  their  preference    It  )s 
something  we  must  look  into  and  must 
look  forward  to.  In  that  system  of  tubu- 
lar methods  or  something  similar  we  will 
see  ment.  but  in  the  meantime  we  have 
to  save  the  passenger  trains  in  order  that 
we  can  go  to  this  area  that  we  are  look- 

""*  hope  we  can  pass  this  bill,  because  1 
beUeve  it  is  very  important  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  o' J™"*- 
portaUon  will  first  submit  withro  30 
days  his  report  for  a  basic  naUonal 
transportaUon  system,  specifying  pomU 
between  which  intercity  pa.ssenger 
trains  would  be  operated,  route  over 
which  service  would  be  provided,  and 
the  schedules  and  equipment  character- 
Utlcs  of  trains  operating  betwwn  thKe 
points.  Then  the  ICC.  State  public  ulU- 
jty  commissions,  railroads,  and  labor 
unions  will  have  30  days  to  comment  on 
the  report.  Within  90  days  the  final 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress.  After  the  basic  system  is  des- 
lenated,  a  National  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion as  a  private,  profltmaklng  corpora- 
tion' will  be  set  up  to  deliver  the  service 
to  the  basic  system. 

The  corporaUon  will  offer  to  each  rau- 
road  operating  intercity  passenger  trains 
a  contract  to  relieve  It  after  March  1. 
Ijn  of  Its  entire  responslbQlty  for  tne 
provision  of  tatMnlty  raU  passenger 
eervlee  The  contract*  will  be  offered  on 
March  1,  1971,  and  again  on  or  after 
MSrch  1  1973.  No  contract  will  be  of- 
fered after  January  1,  1975.  Upon  en- 
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tering  the  contract,  the  corporaUon  wUl 
operate  passenger  service  between  banc 
points  of  the  system  presenUy  served  tiy 
Sie  railroad  and  the  raUroad  wUl  be  al- 
lowed to  discontmue  all  passenger  serv- 
ice not  within  the  basic  system  by  simplj 
uiving  30  davs' notice. 

ta  retumlor  being  relieved  of  Its  duty 
to  operate  uassenger  trains,  the  railroad 
»U1  contribute  an  amount  to  the  corpor- 
ation derived  at  by  a  choice  of  three 
formulas  that  link  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  railroad  operatmg  passenger  train.« 
in  1969  The  railroad  can  make  pay- 
ments in  cash,  equipment,  or  by  pro- 
viding future  service. 

For  making  a  contribution  the  rail- 
roads will  have  their  choice  of  U^n* 
stock  or  receiving  an  income-tax  wrtte- 

""upon  a  request  by  a  SUte,  regional 
or  local  authority  that  is  willing  ««  hear 
two-thirds  of  the  losses  attributable  to 
such  service,  the  corporation  can  operau 
trains  outside  the  basic  syston. 

Also,  there  is  a  provision  In  the  bill 
that  provides  that  arrangements  m^t 
be  made  to  assure  fair  and  equltaWe 
treatment  to  employees  affected  by  dls- 
contmunnces  of  trains.  .v,„rf_H 

The  Federal  Government  is  authorised 
in  this  legislation  to  put  up  (340  mU- 
Ilon  In  grant*  and  loans.  Between  UUS 
Federal  backing  and  the  funds  conbib- 
uted  by  the  railroads,  the  corporation 
will  hopefully  be  financially  sound 

Mr   Chairman,  I  would  aay  all  hi  aU 
this  bill  is  a  sound  start  toward  balanc- 
ing our  national  approach  to  transporta- 
tion. We  have  aheady  passed  a  substan- 
tial air  line  bill,  and  we  are  considering  a 
highway  bill.  We  need  to  pay  attent  on 
to  tWs  third  leg  of  the  transportation 
stool    also.  Many  other  countries  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  developing  their 
rail  systems  and  have  found  them  a  gooa. 
efficient.  Inexpensive  way  of  moving  peo- 
ple around  among  the  more  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  of  their  countries   I  thta* 
that  high  speed  ground  transportaUon  1« 
a  must  for  our  own  heavily  poputoted 
areas,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bni.  ,  ^  ,.. 
Mr  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KtrrKTOii»i.L) 
Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would   like    to    Join    the   dl.-!tlngulshed 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  came  from  our  Aviation 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee. 

May  I  pick  up  two  or  three  minor 
points  that  should  be  developed  tor  in- 
formation here. 

In  addition  to  the  approtwlanoo  or  a 
part  of  the  money  for  the  cajHtalteatton 
of  this  corporation,  each  raUroad  that 
turns  Its  passenger  service  over  to  the 
corporation  wUl  be  assessed  an  junoant 
of  money  equivalent  to  part  o*  lt»  pas- 
senger loss  last  year.  They  wBl  be  jri- 
lowed  to  pay  this  amount  of  mooey  to  tne 
corporation  to  several  dUIerent  waya  , 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  i 
Means  wUl  discuss  whai  ther  take  up 
their  part  of  the  bill.  _„   ^ 

Some  people  may  ask.  "Wen.  how  In 
the  worid  can  Penn  Central  which  Is  al- 
ready bankrupt  be  assessed  to  Join  UM 
corporation?" 


One  of  the  ways  is  that  the  money  may 
be  paid  to  the  corporation  for  their  as- 
sessment In  services  rendered  because  the 
corporation  will,  obviously,  lease  tracks 
and  will  lease  locomotives  and  sometimes 
even  crews  from  the  railroads  themselves 
and  the  railroads  will  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  assessment  to  the  corporaUon  In 
kind  and  In  service  if  they  are  not  flnan- 
ciaUy  able  to  pay  their  assessment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  another  point 
I  want  to  make  Just  in  passing  and  In 
order  to  clarify  a  matter:  .\galn,  let  me 
say  that  when  the  railroad  decides  to 
release  its  passenger  service,  it  releases 
all  of  Its  passenger  trains  to  the  cor- 
poration. The  corporation  wiU  by  that 
time  have  decided  what  the  basic  system 
is  to  be  and  what  corridors  are  to  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  basic  system.  The 
trains  that  are  not  a  part  of  that  basic 
system  wlU  then  be  discontinued  by  the 
corporation  within  30  days. 

The  corporation  may  Itself,  if  It  hap- 
pens to  have  a  train  In  the  system  which 
is  totally  unheeded,  Impractical  and  un- 
profitable, discontinue  its  operation  un- 
der certain  very  special  cireumstances  in 
2'i  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  into  the 
area  which  was  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Pickik)  .  we  do  not 
anticipate  spending  a  lot  of  money  on 
refurbishing  worn  out  equipment  I  think 
the  Metrollner  between  here  and  New 
York,  the  turbo  trains  that  are  already 
running  In  the  Nation,  the  linear  induc- 
tion experiments  that  are  already  being 
conducted  In  Southern  California,  the 
test  tracks  that  will  be  In  operation  in 
Colorado,  In  the  next  few  months  will 
show  what  the  future  holds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  asks,  "Do  you 
think  that  with  the  present  equipment 
can  this  passenger  corporation  be  profit- 
able?" the  answer  is  "absolutely  not."  It 
cannot  be  profitable  with  the  present 
equipment.  By  by  starting  with  equip- 
ment like  the  Metrollner  and  going  rap- 
idly ahead  Into  the  reaUy  sophisticated 
equipment  of  the  future.  It  can  be  and 
will  be  a  profitable  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
keeping  the  passenger  trains  is  to  keep 
the  rights-of-way.  The  linear  Induction 
motor  with  the  cushioned  air  vehicles 
will  probably  run  on  part  of  the  same 
rights-of-way  that  are  now  being  used 
for  passenger  service. 

In  conclusion  to  people  who  ask  you. 
"Why  does  this  have  to  be?"  you  can  ask 
them  to  Just  look  at  the  airways  between 
here  and  Boston,  look  at  the  airways  in 
Chicago  and  look  at  the  congested  air- 
way system  of  this  country.  We  know 
that  the  airways  are  already  congested 
to  the  point  where  we  are  having  to  de- 
velop new  and  sophisticated  and  differ- 
ent ways  of  handling  air  traffic.  Further, 
we  can  look  at  the  highways  and  the 
crowded  conditions  on  the  highways, 
plus  the  air  pollution  caused  by  all  of 
the  automobiles  now  and  probab^  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  at  least  with  the  old 
automobiles,  and  one  can  see  that  there 
Is  not  only  the  matter  of  safety  in  the 
airways,  safety  on  the  highways,  the 
crowded  conditions  on  both  the  airways 
and  Uie  highways  as  wdl  as  the  environ- 
mental problem  which  Is  created  and 
which  Is  a  part  of  this  problem,  and  see 
wbr  we  most  maintain  and  operate  a 


really    successful    high    speed    grotmd 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin iMr.  Riuss) . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
and  I  congratulate  all  the  members  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeree  for  bringing  this  in- 
genious and  construcUve  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  know  that  it  wiU  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

I  note  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  re- 
vltali2e  rail  passenger  service  where  it 
needs  to  be,  particularly  with  new  equip- 
ment and  advanced  vehicles. 

Just  this  week  on  October  8  your  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  got 
out  a  report  enUUed  "Environmental 
PoUuUon,  Discharge  of  Railroad  Human 
Waste  From  Railroad  Trains",  In  which 
we  took  note  of  the  untidy  practice  on 
many  trains  in  this  country  of  discharg- 
ing untreated  human  waste  on  the  right- 
of-ways.  Not  only  is  this  unesthetlc.  not 
only  Is  this  a  very  poor  working  condi- 
tion for  the  raUroad  workers,  but  since 
these  wastes  are  dumped  Into  the  streams 
and  on  the  rights-of-way  where  human 
beings  other  than  railroad  workers  may 
come  Into  contact  with  them,  it  repre- 
sents a  real  health  hazard. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  whether  it  is  not  in 
his  mind,  and  In  the  minds  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  as  I  hope  it 
Is.  that  this  new  equipment,  when  In- 
staUed  on  this  excellent  new  system,  will 
have  provision  as  all  the  trains  of  Europe 
and  Canada  today  do,  for  adequately 
treating  human  or  other  wastes  which 
are  discharged  from  the  trains. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  would  lie  true  because  I  caimot 
even  conceive  of  any  mode  of  transpor- 
tation system  not  taking  care  of  this  mat- 
ter, especially  when  we  are  today  trying 
to  take  care  of  our  environment  in  every 
way.  And  I  can  assure  the  genUeman 
that  tWs  will  be  fully  considered. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Chairman. 
U  the  genUeman  will  yield,  the  equip- 
ment that  we  already  have  rurmlng  un- 
der the  .suoeriision  or  under  the  direct 
sponsorship  of  the  DOT.  like  the  turbo- 
train  and  the  Metroliners,  aU  have 
sophisticated  and  hygienic  faculties  so 
there  is  no  danger  whatsoever  of  this 
rather  ancient  practice  being  continued. 
Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
Itghted  to  hear  this,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yie'd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  ADAKsi.  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  con.>;ldered  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  CSialrman.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  bin  does  represent,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  chairman  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  many,  many 
months  of  work  In  trying  to  put  together 
various  parts  of  a  system  that  unfor- 
tunately throughout  the  yeaiv  has  fallen 
apart. 


There  are  many  people  In  this  Con- 
gress who  started  out  as  long  ago  as  2 
years  ago  In  working  together  in  trying 
to  correct  the  quality  of  service  problems 
on  the  passenger  trains,  and  also  the  dis- 
continuance problems  that  have  devel- 
oped, and  this  now.  with  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  many  others,  had  evolved  In  this 
Independent  corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Ifr.  Piczu) 
are  very  Important,  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire an  updating  of  equipment  to  make 
this  program  work.  We  really  have  estab- 
lished a  5-year  interim  program  for 
this  Congress  to  move  from  chaos  In  raU- 
road passenger  ser\ice  to  an  orderiy  type 
of  program. 

None  of  us.  and  1  want  to  re-echo  the 
words  of  the  genUeman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KoTKXKUAU.  I  and  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklz)  as  weU  as  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  that  none  of  us  know  specifical- 
ly all  of  the  things  that  will  happen  to 
the  railroad  passenger  service  of  Amer- 
ica as  it  evolves  through  the  next  5  to 
10  years.  We  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue working  on  this.  The  matter  will 
be  before  this  Congress  again,  I  am  cer- 
tain, within  this  next  decade. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  looking  at 
what  has  been  done  and  what  will  be 
done  in  the  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
those  in  Europe,  so  as  to  know  how  they 
can  run  their  passenger  trains  at  rates 
of  up  to  200  miles  per  hour.  We  know 
that  a  designated  system  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran.sportation  is  going  to  have 
to  have  some  flexibility.  This  was  buUt 
into  this  blU.  It  aUows  communiUes.  if 
they  feel  that  they  need  service,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  placed  Into  the  des- 
ignated system,  to  come  in  and  obtain 
that  service  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  losses. 

It  al.so  provides  that  during  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  the  corporation 
itself  may  designate,  and  then  may 
change  portions  of  this  system,  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  America. 

My  particular  interest  in  this  bUl  Is  the 
fact  that  many  people  when  they  analyze 
the  transportation  problems  of  America 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  air- 
plane only  carries  between  5  percent  and 
10  percent  of  the  people  who  travel  Inter- 
city. The  raUroad  trains  are  down  to  3 
percent  or  4  percent.  The  bus  has  otUy 
about  11  percent. 

Most  of  the  people  who  travel  now 
between  our  urban  centers  have  to  go 
in  and  out  of  them  by  automobUe.  Any 
of  you  who  have  traveled  into  the  urban 
centers  recently  know  that  they  have  be- 
come more  and  more  congested  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  becoming  impossible  to 
travel  Into  these  cities  by  normal  vehicle 
traffic.  So  we  have  to  maintain  these 
rights  of  way  throughout  the  country 
That  is  what  this  bin  Is  for.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  system  of  rights  of  ways  with 
less  than  5-peroent  grndes  coimecttng 
the  cities  of  America.  The  problems  of 
naUonal  defense  and  the  problems  of 
Increasing  urbanization  and  of  moving 
the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  fly — 
those  problems  have  to  be  covered  by 
some  kind  of  grotmd  transportaUon. 

As  the  genUeman  from  Texas  pointed 
out.  we  have  avaUable  now  equipment 
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Uiat  can  run  20O  or  300  miles  an  hour. 
We  have  to  And  methods  to  correct  the 
road  beds  so  that  this  can  be  done.  We 
have  to  be  certain  we  maintain  these 
rights  of  way  so  that  the  connections  can 
taite  place. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
geniieman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  Irom  Wash- 
ington has  xnade  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion to  this  bill  which  has  been  belore 
us  and  to  the  passenger  train  service 
system.  We  have  met  many  long  hoiirs 
and  I  guess  we  have  spent  as  much  time 
on  this  one  program  or  approach  as  we 
have  on  any  bill  before  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
this  bill  that  we  now  have  before  us.  and 
1  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  The  gentleman  has  been 
one  on  our  committee  who  has  combined 
not  only  parts  of  this  bill,  but  the  vision 
of  the  high  speed  ground  transportation 
bill  which  we  recently  passed  in  thi« 
House,  where  wc  are  trying  to  develop 
new  equipment  that  will  go  on  this  sys- 
tem. We  do  realize  that  new  equipment 
will  be  required. 

This  is  a  novel  approach — the  creation 
of  this  new  corporation  and  I  certainly 
wish  it  every  success.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  during  the  next  5 
years,  as  it  operates  will  do  as  I  have 
done,  go  out  and  ride  these  trains  and 
see  what  is  occurring.  I  have  ndden  the 
Metroliner  and  I  have  ridden  the  other 
scrvioe  to  New  York.  I  think  we  are  defi- 
nitely going  to  have  to  strengthen  this 
type  of  service  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  CHAIRMAM.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 
Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  En.8ERG  >    for  a  question. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Airline  Clerks  who  live 
in  my  district  and  a  representative  from 
that  union  talked  to  me  yesterday  about 
a  concern  that  they  have  with  section 
405iei  of  the  bill.  This  section,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  contract  work  out  If  employ- 
ees covered  by  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  with  the  corporation  or  a  rail- 
road are  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tracting out.  The  concern  of  the  Brother- 
hood representatives  in  Philadelphia,  Is 
that  whenever  the  company  has  at- 
tempted to  contract  work  out  In  the  past, 
whether  or  not  a  layoff  has  resulted,  they 
have  tieen  succe.5sful  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  members  to  perform  the 
work  in  question.  Does  this  language 
mean  that  if  a  layoff  does  not  result  that 
they  can  no  longer  protect  against  such 
subcontracts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  am  glad  that  you 
asked  that  question  This  language  Is 
contained  in  the  bill  to  protect  againat 
employees  being  laid  off  as  a  reault  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  any  sub- 
contracting that  the  corporation  created 
might  deem  necessary.  It  is  not  intended 
to.  nor  does  it  interfere  with,  existing 
collective  bargaining  relationships  be- 
tween some  of  the  unions  and  the  car- 


riers. If  a  union  has  been  able  to  protect 
against  subcontracting  by  other  means 
this  clause  does  not  take  away  this  right. 

That  is  covered  on  page  11  of  the  re- 
port and  tlie  gentleman  may  read  that 
to  be  reassured  on  this  point. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  As  Uie  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  both  stated,  the  work  on  this 
bill  was  extremely  long  and  quite  tedious 
at  times,  and  the  brotherhoods  were  out- 
."ide  in  the  wings  at  all  times.  There 
were  many,  many  Instances,  including 
this  specific  one.  in  which  arrangements 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  brotherhoods 
were  worked  out.  and  I  can  assure  you 
that,  with  them,  with  the  judgment  of 
both  the  brotherhoods  that  were  work- 
ing with  us  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, these  matters  were  considered 
and  I  think  handled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties, 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
hiivo  no  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr,  SPRINGER  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  request.*;  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  with 
the  separation  of  title  IX  of  the  bill 
pending  before  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  iMr.  Ollman'  will 
be  recognlr.ed  for  one-half  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Bvbnis* 
will  be  recognized  for  one-haU  hour,  con- 
trolling the  time  for  general  debate  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  part  in  this 
legislation  is  a  relatively  minor  one.  deal- 
mg  only  with  the  proper  tax  treatment 
to  be  accorded  to  the  contributions  In 
the  form  of  cash,  equipment,  or  services 
which  the  railroads  may  make  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

Under  present  law.  a  corporation  may 
deduct  for  tax  purposes  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  it  Incurs  in  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business.  However,  this 
does  not  generally  Include  amoimts  paid 
to  acquire  stock,  such  payments  being 
treated  as  nondeductible  capital  expend- 
itures. The  payments  required  to  be 
made  to  the  passenger  corporation  by 
railroads  under  this  legislation  appear  to 
lie.  in  reality,  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
ordinary  and  business  expense  than  a 
capital  expenditure,  and  where  the  rail- 
roads forgo  the  receipt  of  any  stock  the 
•'ordinary  and  necessary  business"  aspect 
of  these  payments  becomes  quite  clear. 
Title  DC  of  the  pending  bill,  which  Is  the 
only  portion  of  the  bill  being  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
therefore,  provides  that  a  railroad  which 
makes  a  payment  in  cash,  equipment,  or 
services  is  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  the 
payment  for  tax  purposes  in  the  year  in 
which  It  Is  made,  but  this  deduction  Is 
available  only  If  no  stock  in  the  ps!»en- 
ger  corporation  Is  Issued  to  the  railroad. 
If  the  railroad  subsequently  acquires 
stock  In  the  passenger  corporation,  then 
this  tax  deduction  is  to  be  denied  retro- 
actively. 

This  principle  of  permlttlog  a  deduc- 
tion where  the  payments  in  reality  repre- 


.sent  a  business  expense  rather  than  a 
capital  contribution  is  recognized  under 
present  law  m  the  treatment  of  capital 
contributions  which  lenders  must  make 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. Congress  recognized.  In  this  case, 
that  part  of  the  payment  for  the  stock 
of  the  Association  in  reality  was  not  a 
contribution  to  capital  but  rather  ac- 
tually was  a  payment  made  by  the  sub- 
scriber so  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  sell  mortgages  to  the  Association  As 
a  result,  it  provided  that  any  excess  of 
Uie  Issue  price  of  the  stock  in  these  cases 
over  Its  fair  market  value  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense.  The  problem  presented  in  this 
bill  is  essentially  the  same  except  that 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Passenger 
Corporation  cannot  be  determined.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  railroad  is  willing  to  forgo 
entirely  the  receipt  of  capital  stock  for 
its  payment,  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  of 
this  payment  is  essentially  that  of  re- 
liei-ing  them  of  the  obligation  to  carry 
on  railroad  passenger  service  and.  there- 
fore, represents  an  ordinary  and  neces- 
,*;ary  business  expense, 

AnoUier  Justification  for  permitting  a 
deduction  of  the  payments  made  to  the 
Passenger  Corp.,  in  those  cases  where 
capital  stock  Is  not  issued  lies  in  the 
fact  that  these  payments  remove  the  re- 
quirements for  the  provision  of  passenger 
service  by  the  railroad,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  tax  deductible  losses.  To  a 
railroad  which  deducts  a  passenger  serv- 
ice loss  against  Income  derived  from 
other  lines  of  service,  it  Is  clear  that  this 
loss  is  only  approximately  one-half  as 
significant  as  a  loss  which  cannot  be  off- 
set in  this  maimer.  It  would  appear  that 
permitting  the  payment — which  is  meas- 
ured by  the  passenger  service  loss — to 
be  deducted  as  provided  In  title  DC  bet- 
ter reflects  the  real  net  obligation  the 
railroad  is  being  relieved  of 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is 
of  the  further  belief  that  the  allowance 
of  deduction  in  these  cases  is  essential 
If  the  railroads  are  to  offer  the  passen- 
Ecr  corporation  a  sufBcient  proportion  of 
all  passenger  car  sendee  in  the  country 
to  enable  it  to  develop  a  viable  nation- 
wide service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

BYRKtS>, 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  detailed  explanation 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Uilmah). 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  a  request 
to  consider  changes  in  the  tax  law.  and 
these  changes  are  Included  in  Utle  IX 
of  the  bill.  The  philosophy  of  title  IX  did 
not  originate  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  although  we  did  study  the 
proposal  and  foimd  It  meritorious. 

I  think  the  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  lend  encouragement  to  the  rail- 
roads to  join  in  this  program  and  the 
success  of  the  program  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  railroads.  What  the 
tax  provision  really  does  Is  give  anotber 
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alternative  to  a  railroad  that  desires  to 
turn  over  its  passenger  service  and  pay 
the  corporation  for  taking  over  that 
responsibility. 

The  bill  permits  the  railroads  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  passenger  service 
operations  they  are  currently  required  to 
provide  m  exchange  lor  payments  they 
are  required  to  make  under  the  bill.  They 
can  do  this  by  turning  over  the  routes 
they  have  to  the  new  corporation  and 
paying — under  the  general  method  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill — one-half  of  the  loss 
that  they  sustamed  during  1969,  m  re- 
turn for  that  payment,  either  in  cash, 
equipment,  or  services,  they  would  be 
given  stock. 

We  understand  that  there  are  railroads 
not  attracted  by  this  option  that  would 
favorably  consider  paying  the  obliga- 
tion in  money,  kind,  or  services  if  they 
are  permitted,  instead  of  taking  the 
stock,  to  take  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
value  of  their  contribution.  This  is  an 
additional  alternative  that  we  provide 
in  title  IX. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 

Mr,  KI7YKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  subcommittee  we  had  a  discussion  of 
one  of  the  points,  I  want  to  find  out  if 
It  was  discussed  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  question  of  who  will 
take  each  option.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
possibly  the  non-moneymakmg  railroads 
would  take  stock,  and  the  moneymaking 
railroads  would  not  take  stock.  There- 
fore, we  wotild  end  up  with  the  money- 
making  railroads  with  no  ownership 
whatsoever  in  the  corporation  and  the 
railroads  that  do  not  know  how  to  make 
money  with  ownership  in  the  corporation, 
and  It  seemed  to  us  we  would  be  defeat- 
ing our  purpose  a  little  bit  with  this  idea. 
Was  this  discussed? 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  was. 
Frankly,  the  general  feeling  was  that  we 
could  not  make  a  judgment  a';  to  what 
alternative  any  given  railroad  would 
take. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  So  the  committee 
did  not  comlder  this  a  potential  danger 
to  the  corporation? 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
feeling  we  had  was  that  the  Important 
goal  was  to  get  a  corporation  established, 
as  proposed  by  this  legislation,  that 
would  manage  the  severely  declining 
passenger  service  network  in  the  United 
States  on  a  viable  basis,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple would  be  a.ssured  of  service  rather 
than  end  up  a  few  years  from  now  with 
no  rail  transportation. 

Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  step  into 
the  present  vacuum.  I  think  we  were 
more  concerned  with  the  necessity  to  en- 
courage development  of  the  new  corpo- 
rate structure  that  is  desired  than  we 
were  with  speculating  as  to  who  might 
take  stock  and  who  might  not. 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  believe  we  were  also 
concerned  that  all  the  roads  oome  In.  not 
Just  the  losing  roads  or  the  profitable 
roads.  This  alternative  tax  treatment,  we 
felt,  would  bring  in  all  the  roads  and  thus 
woiild  bring  in  management  capability. 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  Mr.  Cluinnan,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
was  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  two 
main  goals  were  to  be  sure  the  corpora- 
tion would  exist  and  to  give  equitable  tax 
treatment  to  encourage  everyone  to  join. 
The  only  point  I  mentioned  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  was  one  we  dis- 
cussed, and  he  does  assure  me  it  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  might 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the 
factors  determining  whether  a  specific 
railroad  might  desire  to  have  stock  or  de- 
sire to  have  the  loss  writeoff  is  that  if  a 
railroad  is  consistently  losing  money  it  is 
not  paying  any  taxes  so  the  writeoff  is  of 
no  particular  assistance,  A  railroad  cur- 
rently in  a  loss  posture  would  probably 
take  stock.  Then  at  some  future  date,  if 
the  stock  were  not  worth  anything,  they 
could  dispose  of  the  stock  and  take  a 
capital  loss. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  cannot  say  what  the  moneymak- 
ing railroads  will  do.  whether  they  will 
take  stock  as  against  the  wTlteoff,  or  what 
the  railroads  operating  at  a  loss  will  do. 
They  will  have  to  carefully  evaluate  their 
current  and  anticipated  operations  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

We  could  not  make  a  judgment  as  to 
who  would  do  what.  We  therefore  looked 
at  the  overall  merits  and  equity  of  the 
proposal,  and  the  desirability  of  trying 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  new 
corporate  network  to  render  passenger 
service. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  certain  In  the  debate  it  was 
reflected  that  it  was  the  thought  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  particularly  the 
subcommittee  which  worked  on  this, 
that  we  wanted  all  the  railroads  in  that 
corporation  if  it  were  at  all  possible.  We 
did  want  to  give  them  the  relief  that 
they  could  write  off  their  losses,  and  even 
as  the  gentleman  from  Teimessee  men- 
tioned the  moneymaking  ones,  because 
we  felt  without  the  strength  of  the 
moneymaking  roads  being  reflected  on 
that  board,  both  as  directors  and  as  offi- 
cers, we  might  have  trouble  making  the 
corporation  riable.  I  hope  that  thought 
runs  through  this  debate,  so  that  those 
dealing  with  the  corporation  In  the  fu- 
ture will  understand  what  was  our  in- 
tent In  creating  this  corporation  in  this 
bill,  which  is  to  give  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can railroading,  to  get  those  people  to 
run  the  passenger  system. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
that  was  tlie  viewpoint  which  existed  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  con- 
sidering this  proposal.  We  wanted  to 
provide  encouragement  to  provide  cover- 
age on  an  equitable  ba.sis  of  100  pendent 
of  the  passenger  service,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble, under  the  new  corporate  structure. 
or  to  come  as  near  to  this  goal  as  we  can. 

I  bdere  the  gentleman  feels  that  Is 
the  essential  Ingredient.  We  got  that 
message  from  his  committee.  Therefore. 
In  considering  the  tax  aspects  of  this  pro- 


posal, we  kept  this  basic  objecUve  in 
mind. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  At  the  end  of  3  years,  if 
they  have  completed  and  washed  out 
their  agreement  with  the  corporation,  it 
is  my  understanding  they  could  then 
buy  stock  if  they  wanted  to.  During  the  3 
years  they  could  not,  or  the  deduction 
would  be  lost,  but  once  they  had  cleared 
out  their  contract  they  could  do  so. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chau-inan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17849  which  would  pre- 
serve intercity  rail  passenger  service  by 
creating  a  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  I  have  long  fallowed  with 
dismay  the  ever-decreasing  quaiity  and 
quantity  of  rail  passenger  service  In  the 
United  States.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  I  have 
bad  ample  opportunity  to  study  this 
tragedy  and  to  recognize  its  very  serious 
consequences  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

That  is  why  I  have  repeatedly  called 
for  an  end  to  It,  On  September  23,  1969. 
I  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  in  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  authorized  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  standards  for  railroad 
passenger  service,  I  see  no  need,  Mr, 
Chairman,  to  elaborate  on  the  current 
quality  of  this  service  In  the  United 
States.  My  record  at  hearings  before  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee is  very  clear.  I  think  the  quaUty 
of  passenger  service  is  terrible,  and  I  urge 
those  who  entertain  doubts  about  this  to 
get  on  any  regular  passenger  train  here 
and  compare  it  to  the  trains  that  criss- 
cross the  European  continent. 

But  it  may  take  some  doing  to  find  a 
passenger  train  anymore.  The  committee 
report  notes  that  of  some  20.000  pas- 
senger trains  in  1929  In  the  United 
States,  only  SOO  are  left — and  over  100 
of  these  are  presently  in  the  process  of 
discontinuance  proceedings  before  the 
ICC. 

The  situation  in  New  England,  and 
specifically  in  the  First  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  1  represent.  Is  very,  'very 
bad. 

On  April  24.  1970.  I  testified  to  the 
ICC  in  Springfield.  Mass..  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  Perm  Central  Rail- 
road to  curtail  service  from  New  York 
City  to  New  Haven  and  Springfield  and 
Boston.  ^lass.  Among  other  things,  I 
said: 

It  is  appKrent  to  me  tiiat  this  cart&Ujsent 
15  only  the  latest  ctiapter  in  ttie  rvoent  an- 
mils  of  l&creaflngly  Intolerable  railroad  pas- 
Eenger  service.  There  is  Bli«oIutely  no  excuse 
for  tills  don-nwBTd  splr&l  or  paAseoger  G«rT- 
Ice  quality  and  quantity  to  continue, 

I  also  sent  a  telegram  to  Chairman 
George  M.  Stafford  of  the  ICC  to  the 
same  effect. 

On  May  21.  1970. 1  testified  to  the  ICC 
In  Pittsfleld.  Mass,,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posal by  Peim  Central  to  diaoonttnue 
trains  numbered  427  and  428  which  ran 
from  Albany  through  Pittsfleld  and 
Springfield  to  Boston.  I  said  then: 

Prom  my  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
many  wbo  stdll  rely  on  this  service,  no  time 
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wouM  be  Uie  rlgbt  time  for  t&e  end  of  Um 
Eastern  States  Express. 

And  then  on  July  13,  1»70.  I  again 
stated  to  the  ICC  In  Plttsfleld  to  protest 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  last  four 
trains  between  Pittsfleld  and  Danbury, 
Conn. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  this  tragic  de- 
cline in  rail  passenger  service.  For  that 
reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  proposal  to  create  a  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  believe  the  record 
should  show,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that 
the  makeup  of  the  Board  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: eight  members  of  the  Board  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  President,  three  by 
the  common  stockholders,  and  four  by 
the  preferred  stockholders.  The  railroads 
would  only  have  access  to  three  of  Uie 
Directors,  whereas  the  President  would 
be  appointing  eight.  So  I  do  not  think 
you  could  say  this  would  be  managed 
by  losing  railroads. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  cbaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  title 
I  through  title  VHI  of  the  committee 
substitute  printed  m  the  reported  bill 
will  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  The  rule  also  provides 
that  title  fx  shall  be  considered  as  read 
and  that  no  amendments  are  in  order  to 
th»t  title  of  the  cotnmlttee  substitute  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  cnorted  by  the  SeTwte  and  House  o/ 
Reprtxntatlvca  of  the  Unttat  Stales  o/ 
jfmertca  in  Conpress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tue  "Ball  Paseenger 
Service  Act  of  1B70', 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Cbainnao.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bt7«i.i;soK  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iHJl.  17849)  to  pro- 
vide flnancial  assistance  for  and  estab- 
li.ihment  of  improved  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  United  States,  to  provide 
for  the  upgrading  of  rail  roadbed  and 
the  modernization  of  rail  passenger 
equipment,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  to  authorize  Uie  prescrib- 
ing of  minimum  standards  for  railroad 
passenger  service,  to  amend  section  13(a> 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  bad  come  to  no  res(da- 
ttOD  thereon. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  OP  THE 
HOUSE  AND  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  SlQN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDINQ  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  775 )  authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  from  October  14  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  1970,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "House"  and  In- 
!,ert  "Congress", 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  "Senate"  insert  ",  the 
President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  weie  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  

AUTHORIZINO  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAOBS  FROM  SENATE  NOTWITH- 
STANDINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
November  16.  1970,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tisere  was  no  objection. 


November  16,  1970,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

'niere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  RE- 
PORTS FILED  WITH  CLERK  POL- 
LOWING  ADJOURNMENT  BY  COM- 
MITTEES AUTHORIZED  TO  CON- 
DUCT INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  November  16. 
1970,  by  committees  authorized  by  the 
House  to  conduct  Investigations  may  be 
printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  ofajectioo. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   RULE  ON   WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  18,  1970 
Mr.    ALBERT,    Mr,    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 

order   under  tJie  Calendar   Wednesday 

rule  on  Wednesday.  November  18,  1970, 

may  be  dispetised  with. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS,  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES  NOTWITHSTAND- 
DJO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  Rouse  until 


HOUR  OP  MTETINO  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  why  this  re- 
quest comes,  and  at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  have  three  bills  that 
are  up  for  consideration  tomorrow,  and 
there  may  be  other  minor  matters.  It  Is 
only  to  accommodate  the  membership  so 
they  will  not  have  to  stay  around  for  a 
late  session  tomorrow  night.  That  is  the 
only  reason.  There  is  no  special  reason. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  it  may 
accommodate  the  membership  as  a 
whole,  but  it  raises  havoc  with  commit- 
tees that  are  scheduled  and  people  and 
witnesses  who  have  planned  to  appear 
before  those  committees  In  the  morning. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course,  I 
normally  do  not  like  to  make  this  re- 
quest. I  was  of  the  opinion  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  there  probably  would 
not  be  many  committee  sessions. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  only  speak  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  certainly  Involves  me  In  two  different 
instances  insofar  as  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  be  less  inclined  to  resist 
If  we  made  it  11  o'clock,  and  if  there  were 
committee  meetings,  they  could  at  least 
do  1  hour's  work? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  very  much  less 
Inclined  to  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  change 
my  request  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  was  not  on  the 
floor,  but  as  I  understand  It  one  of  the 
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bills  that  might  be  scheduled  tomorrow 
is  the  tnanpower  legislation? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Is  it  anticipated  that  the 
bUi  will  be  brought  up  and  t>e  voted  on 
to  conclusion  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  much  de- 
bate is  allowed  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  a  2-bour  rule. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  not  want  to  cer- 
tainly Interfere  with  the  plans  but  this 
is  a  matter  which  has  met  with  consid- 
erable objection,  at  least  from  my  State 
level,  and  I  was  hoping  that  we  might 
have  considerable  time  to  go  into  It.  But 
if  you  bring  It  up  tomorrow  and  in  3  or 
3  hours  dlspoK  of  It,  we  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  really  hear  from  the 
various  State  agenoles  and  mine  In  par- 
ticular. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Well  of  course  It  has 
been  programed  since  last  week.  The 
2-hour  limitation  only  affects  general 
debate.  It  does  not  affect  the  S-mlnute 
rule  and  amendments  offered  thereunder 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In 
the  hope  that  It  might  be  carried  over 
until  after  the  recess,  but  the  plan  now 
Is  to  take  It  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  That  Is  the  plan, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objecUoo, 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  DR,  M.  D,  M0BLE:Y 

(Mr,  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
on  August  11.  Dr.  Jack  P.  Nix.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  paid 
tribute  to  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley  at  the  un- 
veiling ceremony  of  an  oil  portrait  do- 
nated by  his  family  at  the  building  named 
In  his  honor  at  the  Gwjrgia  FFA-FHA 
youth  camp.  Dr.  Mobley  was  the  forceful 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association  for  many  years  and 
bis  personal  visits  and  expert  committee 
testimony  will  be  recalled  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  so  I  believe  many  of  you  will 
be  interested  In  the  resoarks  of  Dr.  Nix. 
They  follow: 

SnacB  >T  JscK  P.  Mix 

Parmer,  taaoher.  state  superrlBcr.  teacher 
educator,  state  director,  executive  secretsrr, 
author,  editor,  orator,  poUUclan  and  humanL 
tarlan  are  aU  terms  t^at  fit  the  description  of 
M.  D.  Mobley's  career  in  public  education. 
We  in  Oeorgls  are  honored  that  his  career 
began  In  this  state. 

Mayor  Dennis  Uoblej  was  bom  on  May  a, 
IBM,  on  a  small  farm  In  Paulding  County, 
Georgia.  It  was  his  love  of  tba  land  and  his 
deslrv  to  work  with  people  that  prompted 
him  to  study  to  be  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture.  After  completing  work  for  a  B.8. 
degree  m  sgrtflulture  at  the  Unlveraity  of 


Georgia,  he  served  as  a  teacher  of  agri- 
culture for  five  years.  He  then  eerved  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  for  two  years.  In  igas,  he 
was  made  assistant  state  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural education.  This  was  the  year  he  orga. 
nlzad  the  Fnture  Fanners  of  America  In 
Georgia  and  became  the  first  state  advisor. 

In  11^0  Dr.  Mobley  earned  the  Master  of 
Science  Degree  at  Cornell  University  and  re- 
turned to  Georgia  where  he  was  assigned  new 
duties  as  assistant  state  director  of  vocational 
education.  In  1936  he  was  named  state  di- 
rector of  vocational  educaUon — eupervlslng 
and  directing  aU  phases  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Including  vocational  agriculture, 
borne  economics,  trades  and  Industry,  dis- 
tributive education  aiul  occupational  giUd- 
anca. 

Dr.  Mobley's  unique  sense  of  timing,  of 
protocol  and  the  need  for  action  functioned 
perfectly  to  motivate  his  stateemanahlp  in 
vocational  education.  It  was  during  his  ten- 
ure BS  state  director  that  a  new  outlook  for 
vocations!  education  developed. 

This  man  experienced  the  value  of  vooa- 
tlonal  education  himself  and  found  that  the 
program  reached  into  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
ica's greatness — the  dignity  of  the  indlvlduat 
This  is  pertiaps  a  clue  to  his  sueceasful  career, 
for  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  voca- 
tional education  is  highly  aoclo-ecooomlc  In 
In  tu  orientation — it  helps  people  to  find 
jobs  in  which  they  can  succeed  and  it  does 
In  fact  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

One  of  Dr.  Mobley's  talenu  was  bis  ability 
to  gel  to  Icoow  people  and  to  establish  the 
most  cordial  of  relatlonahlps — personal  and 
professional. 

He  had  a  warm  relationship  with  legls- 
latOTS,  Governors  and  others  in  state  govern- 
ment and  never  failed  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  for  vocauonal  education. 

It  was  because  of  Dr.  Mobleye  outMand- 
ing  leadership  and  devotion  to  vooatlnnal  ad- 
ucation  that  he  was  asked  to  serve  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Aa- 
soolatlon  In  19S1,  Even  though  we  In  Oeor- 
gia  lost  him  at  the  state  level,  tbsra  was 
never  any  doubt  that  vocatlodoal  edocatlaa 
nationally  would  tsenefit  from  having  this 
great  man  as  a  leader. 

It  has  often  bean  said  that  tba  (taat  as- 
set of  the  American  people  Is  not  tlielr  t»- 
mendous  natural  wealth  but  their  ablU^ 
to  organiae  and  utilize  the  country's  human 
reeouroes.  The  Molsley  talent  in  organizing 
the  human  resources  of  AVA  m«mb«rs  was 
without  equal.  He  oould  muster  the  right 
team  on  a  moment's  notice  for  any  occasion 
and  he  oould  urge  the  team  Into  aotlcii, 

For  SO  years,  beginning  with  ibe  Oaorge- 
Deen  Act,  oi.  D.  Mobley  was  penooaUy  In- 
volved In  every  bit  of  vocatlonit  adudaaaai 
legislation — the  bills  and  the  appcoprlatUaia. 
Members  of  Congress  oonsultad  with  blm  fre- 
quently on  a  variety  of  measures.  Bis  t«pu- 
tatlon  as  "Wsshlngton's  most  suoceasful  lob- 
byist" was  w«U  fotinded. 

Four  Presidenu  and  a  deoade  and  a  half 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  learned  that 
when  they  got  the  word  from  Dr.  Uoblfly,  It 
was  the  truth.  In  every  seMlon  at  Ooogteaa. 
committee  bearings  on  edncaSloli  at  one 
time  or  another  t«ka  up  tba  mattv  of  voca- 
uonal education.  Dr.  Mobley  provtdsd  the 
ocmmitteee  wltb  personal  testimony  from 
vocational  educators  tiiroughout  the  nat1"T* 
The  points  of  view  of  teacheia,  suparvlson. 
local  directors,  staM  etafi  personnel,  unlvar- 
sity  professors  and  in  fact,  of  every  facet  of 
vocational  education  were  provided  for  these 
oommltteee;  Dr.  Mobley  saw  to  it  that  vooa- 
tlonol  education  problems  were  examined  In 
depth.  This  approach,  the  oommltteee  liked. 

or  course  Dr.  Mobley  was  **an  eafl"  tat 
testimony  and  eupporung  docmnanta  wbsn- 
ever  Indlvtdlial  i 


desired  to  review  some  particular  aspect  of 
vocational  educaUoD  and  lu  related  prob- 
lems. On  one  occasion,  when  cuts  In  voca- 
tional education  funds  were  under  considera- 
tion. Dr.  Mobley  was  asked  to  comment  on 
the  elTect  a  small  cut  would  have  on  voca- 
tiozuU  education.  He  told  this  stcry. 

"One  morning  the  circus  was  i"'"*^*"g 
Its  10  elephanta  at  the  railroad  station.  Tbey 
moved  out  of  tbe  railroad  yard  tfngle  file, 
with  each  elephant  holding  by  its  ta-uak  to 
the  tall  of  the  one  ahead.  Before  the  last 
elephant  oould  cross  the  mainline  trocX.  a 
fast  express  hit  him  broadslda  Kow  you 
oould  ralinnailaa  that  the  owner  lost  only 
10  percent  of  bis  elephants—that  isn't 
much — he  stm  had  00  percent  of  them  left. 
But,  Mr.  Senator,  when  that  train  hit  the 
last  elephant  the  Impact  wssi  so  hard  that  It 
jerked  the  tails  out  at  the  ocber  oHm." 

Ttaaout  wMieaujied. 

Dr.  Mobley  had  a  deep  and  abiding  Inter- 
est In  international  education  and  was  a 
participant  In  the  international  program  of 
vocational  educaUon.  Shortly  after  World 
War  n  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  War  De- 
partment In  Georgia:  for  several  months  in 
19G7  he  served  as  consultant  in  Pakistan. 
His  oontrlbuuon  to  IntamaUonal  education 
included  service  in  India,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  Jamaica.  He  was  called  to 
Turlcey  to  review  a  plan  for  tine  re-develop- 
ment of  vocational  educaUon  In  that  coun- 
try. He  never  doubted  that  vocational  edu- 
catixMi  is  essenual  to  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  naUons  of  the  world  and 
encouraged  the  partlclpauon  of  vooaUonal 
educators  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
Uonal  programs  of  educaUon. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  honors  that  have 
lieea  extended  to  M.  D.  Mobley.  He  worked 
with  educational  groups  In  all  but  two  of 
the  SO  Btatee;  his  membership  on  committees 
and  commissions  was  long  indeed.  Metal 
plaques  and  printed  cltaUons  by  the  doeens 
accord  him  honor.  This  FFA-FHA  Camp  Is 
living  tribute  to  this  great  American  and 
the  genuine  love  he  had  for  people — es|>e- 
clally  young  people.  I  think  perh^M  the 
last  time  he  vlalced  tbe  Camp  was  in  IBOO 
when  he  took  part  in  an  open  house  pro- 
gram. Those  of  you  who  were  in  attendance 
that  day  may  recall  how  he  told  with  deep 
emotion  of  his  pride  in  tbe  Camp  and  In 
the  youth  of  this  State.  I  think  it  is  ozUy 
fitting  that  his  portrait  should  hang  In  this 
building  bearing  bis  name  to  remind  boys 
and  girls  and  other  visitors  to  the  Camp  of 
M.  D.  Mobley's  true  devotion  to  his  state, 
bis  nation  and  to  all  mankind. 

He  truly  made  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  because  he  had  the  privilege 
of  Uvlng  In  it.  I  am  confident  this  was  hla 
ultimate  goal  in  Ufe  and  be  attained  his 
goal. 

Dr.  Mobley's  pbUosophy  was  summed  up 
In  this  poem,  "A  Boy."  Author  unknown. 

"A  80T 

"I  QDOk  a  piece  of  plastic  clay 

'And  idly  fashioned  It  one  dar 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  it  still 
It  bent  and  yielded  to  my  will. 
I  came  again  when  days  were  past 
The  bit  of  clay  was  bard  at  isat; 
My  early  impress  It  still  bore 
And  I  could  change  its  farm  no  more. 

"Tou  take  a  piece  of  Uvlng  clay 

And  gently  form  It  day  by  day; 
Moulding  wltb  your  power  and  art 

A  young  t>oy's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 
Tou  come  again  when  years  are  gons 

It  Is  a  man  you  look  tipon 
Tour  early  Imprsse  stin  he  bore 

And  you  can  change  hUn  nevermcrel" 
(Author  unknown.) 
luis  waa  M.  D.  Mobley. 
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WORLD  tAW  DAY— NOVEMBER  25 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, j 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  asking  the 
President  to  designate  November  25  as 
World  Law  Day.  The  proclamation  initi- 
ating World  Law  Day  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  Oeneral 
Assembly,  and  ceremonies  are  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  cooperation  with 
the  Center  for  World  Peace  Through  La« 
and  IWESCO.  By  giving  due  recogniUon 
to  ttiis  day.  this  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  demonstrating  Americas 
firm  support  for  the  principles  behind 
this  important  effort. 

In  the  context  of  recent  International 
and  domestic  events,  we  might  perhaps 
ask  wliether  such  a  proclamation  can 
have  any  meaning.  When  citizens  can  be 
harassed  and  their  lives  endangered  by 
the  act  of  a  few  individuals  consumed  by 
hate  and  bent  upon  wUlful  destrucUon. 
should  we  give  recogniUon  to  something 
called  World  Law  Day? 


otherwise  would  be  to  enforce  license  In 
our  society.  Where  law  is  not  enforced 
in  a  society,  the  society  in  question  is 
signing  its  own  death  warrant. 

When  then  is  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween these  two  needs  wliich  seem  polar 
opposites?  The  answer  is  difficult,  but  it 
seems  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  principles 
contained  in  World  Law  Day.  The  legal 
system  as  we  know  it  in  this  country  re- 
oaains  basically  invisible  until  there  is 
the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  confronta- 
tion between  an  individual  and  the  proc- 
esses that  comprise  the  system.  Problems 
arise  when  the  individual  suddenly  be- 
comes caught  up  in  the  process. 

Inherent  in  a  democratic  society 
should  be  the  devising  of  methods  for 
involving  members  of  the  community  in 
order  to  make  known  the  machinery  for 
handling  complaints.  These  methods  do 
not  exist  today.  Here  the  lawyer  and  the 
law  enforcement  ofBcial  can  work  to- 
gether to  educate  and  give  the  people 
confidence  in  the  processes  involved  in 
criminal  Justice.  They  can  act  to  insure 
that  the  complaints  be  handled  prop- 
erly and  speedUy. 

The  recent  riots  in  New  York's  prisons 


I  say  that  it  is  because  of  these  violent     j^j^,  ^  demonstrate  that  these  com- 


events  that  World  Law  Day  must  be  made 
to  have  meaning.  We  must  realise  that 
man  does  not  live  merely  for  the  present. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  things  that  has  kept 
civilization  aUve  in  its  darkest  hours  is 
the  hope  for  a  better  future.  Very  often, 
this  hope  for  a  better  future  was  inti- 
mately tied  to  the  hope  for  the  rule  of 
law.  Today,  there  is  this  same  hope,  and 
it  revolves  around  the  rule  of  law — with 
the  important  qualification  that  this  law 
be  just.  .  ^ 

The  specific  thrust  of  the  resolution 
emphasizes  the  need  for  legal  education. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  well- 
trained  and  adequate-sized  legal  profes- 
sion is  mandatory  for  peaceful  and  order- 
ly development  within  a  society.  It  is 
further  recognized  that  rights  of  individ- 
uals can  be  gniarunteed  only  where  the 
rule  of  law  exists.  Given  this  context.  I 
beUeve  that  we  must  insure  the  existence 
of  a  well-trained  legal  profession. 

Yet  today,  there  are  iU  winds  \n  our 
society.  Many  feel  that  we  have  t)een 
moving  further  away  from  adherence 
and  respect  for  the  law.  Rather,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  people  are  showing  more 
overt  contempt  for  our  legal  system  than 
ever  before.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
inherently  obvious,  but  some  hypotheses 
may  be  offered. 

It  may  be  that  acts  which  coerce 
obedience  from  a  man  by  unlawful 
means  is  by  definition  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion. Our  criminal  Justice  system,  for 
example.  In  an  attempt  to  coerce  this 
type  of  obedience  may  actually  destroy 
any  respect  for  the  legal  system.  The 
fact  that  70  percent  of  all  crime  in  this 
country  \s  committed  by  recidivists — 
those  individiials  who  at  some  other  time 
had  a  rim-ln  with  the  law— «eem»  to 
demonstrate  that  something  is  seriously 
wrong  with  the  process  by  which  we  are 
trying  to  instill  some  respect  for  a  code 
of  legal  Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  the  law 
enforcement  official  is  crucial  for  the 
preservation  of  our  society.  The  law  itself 
must  be  vigorously  enforced,  for  to  do 


plaints  are  not  being  handled  ade- 
quately. Right  to  counsel,  speedy  trials, 
better  living  conditions,  and  bail  reform 
are  just  .some  of  the  grievances  expressed 
by  the  prisoners. 

What  we  must  recognize  is  the  recli- 
flcalion  of  these  injustices  is  intimately 
tied  to  the  ultunate  goal  of  respect  for 
the  law  and  that  the  latter  will  follow 
from  the  former.  We  must  demonstrate, 
if  our  system  is  to  have  any  meaning 
in  the  future,  that  Justice  does  work,  and 
does  not  infringe  upon  individual  liber- 
ties and  detract  from  personal  self-re- 
spect in  the  process. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  to  recognize  No- 
vember 25  as  World  Law  Day.  Although 
our  society  is  far  better  than  most  sys- 
tems m  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions, it  is  far  from  perfect.  World  Law 
Day  may  provide  the  context  for  some 
closer  scrutiny  of  our  own  system. 

A  man  trained  in  Uie  law  can  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  any  needed  re- 
forms. He  needs  to  be  given  sufficient  en- 
forcement and  trust.  The  passing  of  this 
World  Law  Day  resolution  would  provide 
this  recognition. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  DRUG  PAIR 
DRUGSTORES 

•  Mr.  PEPPEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad  but 
true  tJiat  this  body's  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman,  has  of  late  had  tew  kind 
words  for  those  in  the  drug  industry.  Our 
extensive  hearings  into  the  problem  cf 
drug  abuse  has  shown  that  legitimate 
businesses  often  contribuU,  usually  un- 
knowingly, to  the  problem  by  suppU-ing 
the  drugs  or  materials  used  to  paclcage 
them. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
ethical  drug  compaiues  produce  millions 
more  amphetamines  than  are  needed  to 


fulfill  the  legitimate  need.  And.  as  our 
hearings  in  New  York  and  those  in  Wash- 
ington have  shown,  pharmaceutical 
firms  often  find  themselves  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  suppliers  of  empty  gelatin 
capsules,  dextrose,  lactose,  and  quinine 
lo  heroin  pushers. 

Therefore,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
when  1  saw  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment headed:  "Parents — we  think  you 
should  know  as  much  about  drugs  as  the 
average  pusher." 

Tills  advertisement,  published  as  a 
public  service  by  Drug  Pair,  the  Wash- 
mgton-based  drug  chain.  Is  a  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  kinds  of  drugs  used  to- 
day and  the  various  symptoms  they 
cause.  It  is  a  highly  valuable  piece  of 
public  service  advertising  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  newspaper's  readers 
learned  a  great  deal.  Since  education  is 
one  of  the  most  unportant  tools  in  the 
fight  agauist  drug  abuse.  I  must  say  that 
Drug  Fair,  and  Dr.  Milton  L.  ELsberg, 
president  of  the  company,  are  in  Uie 
front  lines  of  the  fight. 

I  might  add  that  during  our  heroin 
paraphernalia  hearings  here  last  week, 
we  called  a  representative  of  Drug  Fai" 
in  order  to  clearly  establish  for  the  record 
that  no  legitimate  drugstore  needed  the 
No.  5  gelatin  capsules  used  to  package 
heroin.  Drug  Pair  does  not  sell  these 
capsules,  and  they  do  not  sell  them  be- 
cause they  know  what  they  are  bleng  used 
for.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  the  kmd  of  public-spirited  attitude 
on  the  part  of  businessmen  that  can 
materially  help  to  solve  our  Nation's 
problems. 

That  Drug  Fair  spent  about  »3,000  of 
its  own  money  to  help  alert  citizens  to 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  strikes  me  as 
an  attitude  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
share  this  fine  advertisement,  I  include 
it  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point: 
PAasNTa — We  Think  Yon  Sbould  Know  as 
Kncu  Aaotrt  Oicos  us  thi  Avn<cE  Posaia 
Sometime  soon  you're  going  to  Ijave  to  talk 
to  your  teenagers  about  drugs.  Tiie  Booner 
Uie  ijeiter.  We  bope  Uil*  p*ge  gives  you  socne- 
thlng  Co  sbu-c  talking  al>out.  Because  we 
want  you  to  get  to  your  kids.  Before  acsneone 
elae  does. 

THX  oriATXs 
When  raoat  people  refer  to  "narcollce"  this 
group  of  drugs  la  what  tbey  are  talldng 
about.  Optatee  are  used  nudloaay  as  pain 
klUera.  On  the  street  they  cause  pain  lor 
the  uaer  and  society  in  general. 

Opium:  A  white  powder  irom  Mxa  unilpe 
seeds  of  the  poppy  plant.  Opium  can  be 
eaten,  but  It  is  usually  amoked  m  an  OfJtum 
pipe. 

Morphine  la  extracted  from  opium.  It  la  one 
of  tile  strongest  medically  used  pain  Ullers. 
and  la  atrongly  addictive. 

Heroin:  This  stroogly  addlcUve  drug  la 
prepared  from  morphine.  Outiawvd  even 
from  medical  use.  heroin  la  the  most  com- 
monly used  drug  among  addicts.  It  can  be 
sniffed,  mjected  under  the  akin,  or  mto  a 
vein,  btxeec  slaog  for  heroin  Inoludes  "aeag," 
"smsct."  "H."  or  "junk." 

"On  the  Nod"  or  nodding.  The  stata  pro- 
duced by  opiates.  Like  being  suspended  on 
the  edge  of  sleep. 

MatnUne  or  "to  ahoot  up" — lajeotlng  a 
drug  into  a  vain. 

"A  Ut":  Street  slang  for  an  InJsotUm  at 
drugs. 
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Works:  the  apparatus  for  Injecting  a  drug. 
May  Include  a  needle,  and  a  bottle  cap  or 
spoon  for  dissolving  the  powdered  drug. 

A  Fix;  one  injection  of  opiates,  usually 
heroin. 

Junk :  heroin,  so  named  because  it  I5  never 
pure  as  sold  on  the  street. 

Junkie;  an  opiate  addict. 

Skin  Popping:  to  inject  a  drug  under  the 
skin. 

A  Bag:  packet  of  drugs,  or  a  single  dose 
of  an  opiate.  Amount  of  the  drug  in  the  bag 
Is  denoted  by  price,  a  nickel  bag  (»6),  a 
dime  bag  ($10). 

"Cold  Turkey"  descrlt>es  the  withdrawal 
that  occurs  after  repeated  opiate  use.  The 
addict  can  become  Irritable,  fidgety,  perspi- 
ration Increases,  there  la  a  lack  of  appetite. 
The  main  problem  In  discontinuing  opiate 
use  is  not  getting  off  the  drug.  It's  staytn^ 
off. 

Track ;  scars  on  the  skin  left  from  the  re- 
peated Injection  of  opiates. 

Overdoae;  cause  of  over  200  teenage  deaths 
in  New  York  City  last  year.  Death  la  caused 
because  the  part  of  the  brain  that  controls 
breatlilng   becomes   paralyzed. 

Addiction:  physical  dependence  on  a  drug. 
BO  that  when  the  drug  Is  taken  repeatedly, 
and  stopped  suddenly,  physical  withdrawal 
occurs. 

THE  smruutHTS 

These  drugs  stimulate  the  system,  or  make 
a  person  more  lively.  While  they  are  not 
physically  addictive  like  the  opiates,  they 
produce  a  psydiological  dependence  or  crav- 
ing. 

Amphetamines:  these  stimulants  are  taken 
In  tablet  or  capsule  form,  or  Injected  Into 
the  blood  stream.  Among  the  widely  used 
amphetamines  are; 

Dexedrinf — or  "dex"  or  "dexlea". 

Seneedrine — or  "bennies". 

Methedrine — or  "speed" 

or  "crystal  metb". 

Biphetamtne — or  "foottiaUa". 

Speed  Freak :  person  who  r^ieatediy  takes 
amphetamines  or  "speed."  usually  intraven- 
ously. 

Mental  Effects  of  "Speed":  amphetamines 
produce  a  decreased  sense  of  fatigue.  In- 
creased confidence,  talkativeness,  restless- 
ness, and  an  Increased  feeung  of  alertoeaB. 
As  dosage  increases  amphetamines  can  pro- 
duce irritability,  distrust  of  people,  hallud- 
natlons.  and  amphetamine  psychoaia. 

Amphetamine  Psychosis:  a  serious  mental 
illness  caused  by  overdoses  or  continued  use 
of  amphetamines.  The  person  loses  coDtact 
with  reality,  Is  convinced  that  others  are  out 
10  harm  him.  The  meet  frightening  part — 
this  psychosis  sometlmee  continue*  long  after 
tlie  person  has  stopped  taking  the  drug. 

Rush:  the  brief  heightened  atate  of  exhiU- 
ratlon  at  the  beginning  of  a  high. 

Oraahing:  withdrawal  from  amphetamines, 
the  swift  descent  from  an  amphetanUne  higfa 
to  severe  lows  of  depression 

Cocaine;  another  kind  of  stlmolant,  de- 
rived from  caooa  leaves.  It  la  sniffed  as  a 
white  powder,  or  liquefied  and  injected  Into 
a  vein.  It  produces  a  fast  and  powerful  feel- 
ing of  elation.  Cocaine  docs  not  produce  phys- 
ical dependence  (addiction),  but  does  pro- 
duce a  strtmg  psychological  craving. 

Coke :  atreet  alang  for  cocaine. 

PSTCmBULtCS 

The  medical  classification  of  all  mind  al- 
tering substances.  "Pbycbedelics"  change  a 
persons  perception  of  bis  surroundings. 

Hallucinogens:  Those  psychedeUcs  which 
cause  hallucinations. 

LSD;  probably  the  most  powerful  psyche- 
delic. Resctlons  to  LSD  are  extremely  unpre- 
dictable. Distortions  in  time  and  space. 
Brighter  colors.  Vivid  sounds.  Feelings  of 
strangeness.  A  sense  of  beauty  In  common 
Dbjecta.  Sometimes  fear  and  panic.  Sometimes 
even  psychosis. 

Plaabback;  a  user  can  be  thrown  back  Into 
tbe  LSD  experience  monttis  after  the  orlgi- 
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nal  uae  of  the  drug.  Other  possible  risks  or 
LSD,  wtilcb  are  being  thoroughly  researched. 
Include  brain  damage  and  cbromoaome 
breakage. 

Acid :  a  slang  term  for  ISD.  A  frequent  LSD 
user  is  an  "acid  bead." 

Drop:  to  lake  any  drug  orally.  LSD  Is  usu- 
ally dissolved  m  water,  and  may  be  placed 
on  a  sugar  cube.  The  term  Is  to  "drop  acid." 

DMT:  a  powerful  psychedelic  prepared  in 
the  laboratory  as  a  powder  or  liquid.  It  is 
usually  injected  Into  tbe  vein  or  smoked 
along  with  marihuana  or  In  cigarettes. 

PsUocybiu:  this  psychedelic  comes  from  a 
mushroom.  It  Is  less  potent  than  LSD  and 
takes  a  larger  dose  to  get  tbe  effect. 

Peyote;  from  the  peyote  cactus,  causes 
pronounced  visual  effects.  It  Is  used  in  a 
religious  ritual  by  some  Southwestern  t7.S 
and  Mexican  Indians  and  Its  use  In  these 
rituals  Is  legal. 

Mescaline:  "mesc"  Is  the  common  name 
for  this  drug  which  alao  comes  from  tbjt 
peyote  cactus.  Stronger  than  peyote  Itself, 
mescaline  also  causes  vivid  visual  Impres- 
sions. 

DOM:  called  STP  by  users.  The  effects  of 
3TP  can  last  for  two  or  three  days. 

Marihuana:  the  crushed  and  chopped 
leaves  and  flowers  from  the  hemp  plant. 
Sometimes  smoked  In  cigarette  form.  Some- 
tlmee smoked  In  pipes.  Reactions  can  t>e:  a 
giddy  feeling  like  drunkeneas;  changes  In 
percepUon  and  mood;  feelings  of  well-being 
or  fear;  and  possibly  hallucinations.  Slang 
terms  for  marihuana  are  "grass"  or  "pot". 

Joint :  a  marihuana  cigarette. 

Roaob;  the  butt  end  of  a  Joint. 

Stoned;  describes  the  Intoxicating  effect 
of  marihuana,  or  really  any  drug,  or  alcohol. 

Hashlah  :  called  "hash".  Also  prepared  from 
the  flowering  tops  of  the  hemp  plant.  Hashish 
16  smoked  In  s  pipe  or  token  orally,  and  Is 
more  powerful  than  marihuana. 

THC;  tetra  hydro  cannablnol.  Purified  ex- 
tract of  the  resin  of  the  hemp  plant.  Also 
made  In  the  laboratory.  It  Is  thought  Co  tie 
the  substauce  In  marihuana  and  hashish 
that  causes  the  mind  altering  effecta  of  these 
substances. 

Trip :  a  name  for  Che  reacclon  chat  la  caused 
by  a  psychedelic  drug.  A  bummer  is  an  un- 
pleasant or  frightening  trip. 

Head;  someone  who  uses  drugs  frequently. 

THE    DnVESSANTS 

The  category  of  drugs  chac  depresses  the 
functions  of  the  brain. 

"Downs":  street  slang  for  depressants. 

Alcohol:  ethyl  alcohol,  a  depressant  be- 
cause It  slows  the  functions  of  the  brain 
that  control  thinking  and  coordination.  In 
high  doses  It  prtxluces  drowslnesa  and  sleep. 
Alcohol  Is  an  addictive  drug,  since  after  pro- 
longed or  coiitlnued  use,  it  can  cause  physical 
dependence  (alcoholism) ,  and  when  discon- 
tinued, causes  withdrawal  symptoms  at  least 
as  serious  as  the  other  addictive  drugs. 

Barbiturates :  these  drugs  are  In  the  group 
called  sedatives — medicines  to  make  you 
sleepy.  Barbiturates  are  taken  in  capsule  or 
tablet  form.  They  cause  physical  dependence 
(addiction) .  and  after  repeated  use.  physical 
withdrawal  does  occur  when  these  drugs 
are  discontinued.  Among  the  common  com- 
mercial names  for  barbiturates  are:  Seconal 
or  "red  devils."  Sembutal  or  "yellow  jackets." 
Amutoi  or  "blue  havens"  or  "blue-devlla." 
Luminal  or  "purple  hearts."  Tutnal  or  "rain- 
bows" or  "double  trouble." 

Barbiturate  Overdose;  more  people  In  the 
United  States  die  as  a  result  of  an  overdoae 
of  barbiturates  (usually  suicide)  than  of  any 
other  single  substance. 

Intoxication:  sedative  or  tranquilizer  In- 
toxication Is  similar  in  Its  symptoms  to  alco- 
hol Intoxication.  Driving  while  intoxicated 
can  be  extremely  dangeroua,  and  Is  thought 
to  cause  at  least  25,000  traffic  fatalities  a 
year. 

TranqulUaers:  drugs  that  calm  f*n»inn  and 
anxiety.  These  drugs  do  not  cause  sleep  ex- 


cept In  high  doses  Tranqullixers  are  taken 
In  capsule  or  tablet  form.  Some  common 
commercial  names  for  tranquillxera  are: 
E^uonil,  MilUown,  Libriufn.  and  VaJivin. 

CNHALAIVTS 

Among  substances  which  are  Inhaled  and 
produce  a  high  are:  glue,  gasoline,  lighter 
fluid,  and  refrigerants.  Continued  inhaling 
has  been  reported  to  cause  severe  anemia, 
liver  damage,    bram  damage,  and  death. 

Prepared  as  a  public  service  for  tbe  Boston 
Glotie  in  consultation  with  David  C.  Lewis. 
MJ5.  Dr.  Lewis  la  the  author  of  The  Drug 
Erperience:  Data  for  Decision-Making,  a 
course  for  schools  and  community  groups, 
published  by  CSCS.  Inc..  Boston. 

Published  as  a  public  service  by  Drug  Pair. 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  HAS 
BECOME  DISTORTED 

I  Mr.  OOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
distressed  over  recent  reports  armounc- 
ing  tliat  Federal  food  stamps  are  being 
handed  out  to  some  30.000  striking  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Auto  Workers  who 
are  striking  against  General  Motors  in 
Detroit. 

I  was  tJHe  only  Oongresanan  who  of- 
fered minority  views  in  House  Report 
No.  91-1402,  the  report  relating  to  HR. 
18582.  amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and.  frankly,  I  was  feeling 
a  little  lonely.  Now.  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  many  of  my  colleagues  are  taking 
another  look  at  this  food  stamp  program 
and  wondering  if  the  program  is  soimd. 
In  addition,  I  am  beginning  to  receive 
mail  in  my  congressional  office  speaking 
out  against  issuing  food  stamps  to  strik- 
ers. I  am  no  longer  feeling  quite  so  lonely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  who  ob- 
jects to  any  deserving  individual  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  originally  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  help  those  who  were  confronted 
with  economic  distress  because  of  no 
fault  of  their  own.  When  a  person  goes 
on  strike,  however,  he  does  it  of  his  own 
free  wlU  or  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of 
his  union,  and  his  unemployment  occurs 
not  because  of  misfortune  but  rather 
through  choice. 

Frankly,  I  object  to  such  use  of  food 
stamps  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  is  a 
doctrine  basic  to  our  American  system 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  not 
play  any  favoritles.  Uncle  Sam  is  oUi- 
gated  to  treat  all  of  his  citizens  alike. 
Under  this  program  where  food  stamps 
are  being  handed  out  to  strikers,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  is  aban- 
doning the  theme  of  equal  treatment  and 
is  being  partial  to  the  striker  over  the 
employer.  In  short,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  taking  sides.  This  raises  the  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  or  not  General 
Motors  should  not  expect  special  treat- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  for 
any  losses  resulting  from  this  strike. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  one  person  footing  the  bill  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  that  is  the 
taxj?ayer.  Should  one  taxpayer  who  is. 
by  choice,  gainfully  employed  be  expected 
to  subsidize  another  taxpayer  who  is. 
by  choice,  unemployed?  I  have  received 
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letters  from  taxpayers  who  strenuously  Mr.  Short  has  been  running  his  busl- 

oblect  to  this,  one  of  which  stated  as  ness  to  exactly  Uie  same  way  that  certain 

tJioKs  poUOclans    have    been    runnnmg    this 

Tn.v  S.V  the  wortOT  in  De.roit  n«d  help  country  for  the  last  decade-constanUy 

JT,^  *h. ir  u.r°me  ha.  stopped.  W.u.  that  spending  far  more  than  was  comtog  m^ 

IS  loo  b«l  Let  them  go  bacit  to  work.  The  result^-as  I  and  a  few  others  have 

J    ,-         „    ,  .i,i.  „.,.>,  n<»  nf  predicted— is  financial  calamity, 

over  and  above  f  »' '^^  f^^^*^  °i  "^  n  Mr.  Short  chooses  to  run  his  busi- 

food  stamps  can  act  to  prolong  tne  auto-  


same  reasons,  vetoed  S.  3637.  I  plan  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  U. 
and  when,  this  measure  reaches  the 
House  Door. 


mobUe  strike  and.  in  the  process,  visit 
an  economic  negative  on  our  total  eco- 
nomic structuie.  For  Instance,  one  work- 
er paid  $18  and  received  stamps  with 
which  he  can  buy  J162  worth  of  groceries, 
and  he  was  prompted  to  say : 

They  can't  starve  ua  out  now  that  we're 
getOng  theae  lood  atampa.  We  can  go  on 
lorever. 

Such  a  use  of  food  stamps  also  shatters 
the  concept  of  collective  bargaining, 
where  each  party  to  a  labor  dispute  is 
supposed  to  use  his  own  competence  in 
eOectlng  a  resolve  of  the  problem.  Col- 
lecUve  bargaining  becomes  protective 
bargaining  under  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  become  distorted  as  I  feared  it  might. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us,  as  legislators,  to 
right  this  wrong.  I  will  continue  in  the 
present  and  future,  as  1  have  in  the  past, 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  program  to  its 
proper  "assistance  to  the  needy"  form, 
which  was  the  program's  original  con- 
cept.   

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
IS  HUGE  FINANCIAL  MHiSTONE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  i  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  may 
recall  that  from  time  to  time  over  the 
years  I  have  nsen  in  this  Chamber  to 
protest  the  unconscionable  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  build  a  sports  arena 
here  in  Washington  that  benents  only 
the  local  residents. 

I  warned  many  years  ago  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium— since  re- 
named— would  be  a  huge  financial  mill- 
stone around  the  necks  of  both  the  resi- 
dents of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  across  the  Na- 
tion whose  money  so  heavily  subsidizes 
the  government  of  this  city. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  latest 
and  perhaps  the  most  brazen  of  the  at- 
tempts to  make  the  long-sullering  wage 
earners  elsewhere  to  the  country  pay  for 
this  local  sports  palace, 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  pitiful  bleats 
emanating  from  the  wealthy  owner  of 
the  Washington  Senators.  Robert  E. 
Short. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Short — tocredlbly— 
wants  the  Congress  to  subsidize  a  major 
league  baseball  team  and.  not  colncldCB- 
tally.  to  bail  him  out  at  the  same  time. 

Well,  I.  for  one.  am  at  the  end  of  my 
patience  with  this  sort  of  thtog. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  Third  District  of 
Iowa  have  had  their  pockets  picked 
to  subsidize  ballet  dancing  and  concerts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  help 
build  a  sports  stadium  at  the  other  end 
of  town  and  now  here  we  have  an  ar- 
rogant demand — beefed  up  by  a  bald- 
faced  blackmail  threat — that  they  help 
pay  the  freight  for  a  baseball  team  that 
never  plays  any  closer  to  their  homes 
than  Milwaukee. 


ness  in  such  a  fashion,  that  Is  strictly  his 
affair  and  absolutely  none  of  mine. 

But  when  he  attempts  to  saddle  the 
Nations  taxpayers  with  the  result  of  his 
folly,  it  Is  time  to  toform  him  that  he  has 
Just  struck  out. 


TAKE  PRIDE   IN   AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   iMr.  Mn-LiKi    is  recognized  for  S 
mtoutes, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  to  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  to  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Total  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers — 
such  as  mechanical  engmes  and  tur- 
btoes— to  the  United  States  from  1940-69 
tocreased  from  2.773  million  to  18,781 
million.  

CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  SUPPORTS 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  'VETO 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  WHAiKN)  Is  recognized  for  5  mta- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  voted 
against  S.  3637  on  September  16.  I  say 
this  because  there  is  a  great  need  to  keep 
political  campaign  spendtag  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  Candidates  for  public 
ofBce  should  not  be  to  a  position  to  buy 
their  election  through  the  expenditure 
of  huge  sums  of  money  for  media  expo- 
sure. 

Unlortimately.  S,  3637  fails  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Further,  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress. It  dlscrlmtoates  against  certato 
types  of  media  and  is  toequitable  in  its 
treatment  of  notiincumbent  candidates. 
Specifically.  I  vote  against  S.  3637  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  It  limits  television  and  radio  ad- 
vertising but  places  no  restriction  upon 
expenditures  for  billboards,  direct  mall, 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  other 
forms  of  solicitation. 

Second,  total  advertising  expenditures 
are  not  limited.  Thus,  the  wealthy  can- 
didates, or  the  office  seeker  who  has  sub- 
stantial Itoancial  backing,  can  increase 
his  use  of  other  media  to  compensate  for 
the  limitation  which  S.  3637  Imposes  on 
radio  and  television  advertising. 

Third.  S.  3637  is  obviously  a  prota- 
cumbent  bUl.  During  their  tenure  In  of- 
fice, most  Incumbents  receive  literally 
thousands  of  dollars  of  free  radio  and 
television  exposure.  Then,  as  election  day 
draws  near,  the  tocumbent's  adversary  Is 
piously  told,  to  effect: 

Despite  the  fact  that  your  opponent  haa 
received  thouaaoda  of  dollars  of  free  cover- 
age during  the  past  31  mootba,  you  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  attempting  to  compen- 
sate for  bta  advantage. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  October 
12.  President  Nixon,  for  substantially  the 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
POLITICAL  BROADCASTING  ACT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  RoxHi  Is  recognized  Jor 
5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  regret  that  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  veto  S.  3637.  the  PoliOcal 
Broadcasttog  Act.  For  45  years  Congress 
has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how- 
to  legitimately  control  expenditures  to 
Ijolltlcal  campaigns.  With  the  advent  of 
television  campaign  broadcasttog  the 
cost  of  political  campaigns  has  tocreased 
at  an  unprecedented  pace.  In  1967  every 
witne.ss  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  lamented  the  fact 
that  campaign  !>pendtog  was  getting  out 
of  hand.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
those  hearings  were  held  subsequent  to 
the  Senate's  shelving  of  the  Preaidentlal 
Campaign  Fimd  Act  passed  a  year 
earlier. 

We  to  Congress  became  even  more 
aware  of  the  tocredible  and  awesome 
proportions  of  campaign  speniltog  fol- 
lowing the  1968  elections.  The  best  es- 
timates we  have  todicate  that  somewhere 
around  $300  million  was  spent  by  politi- 
cal candidates  at  all  levels  to  that  year. 
This  figure  represents  a  50-percent  ta- 
crease  over  expenditures  to  1964,  which 
were  estimated  at  $200  million.  Stoce 
1952.  the  first  year  for  which  we  have 
anything  approaching  a  reasonable  es- 
timate, campaign  expenditures  have  to- 
creased by  more  than  100  percent.  Re- 
turning to  1968,  we  have  a  firm  estimate 
of  about  $100  million  being  spent  on  the 
presidential  election  alone.  Included  to 
that  figure  are  expenditures  prior  to  the 
national  conventions. 

We  know  that  a  major  contributor  to 
soaring  costs  Is  television  and  radio  ad- 
vertistog.  On  the  basis  of  reports  made 
to  it  by  the  media,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commisalon  reported  that  $58,9 
million  was  spent  on  political  broad- 
casttog activities  related  to  elections  to 
1968.  a  70-percent  tocrease  over  com- 
parable 1964  figures.  Television  broad- 
casttog accounted  for  84.5  percent  of  the 
1968  total. 

The  Political  Broadcasting  Act  was  not 
a  perfect  bill,  but  it  was  a  start,  the  pro- 
verbial foot  m  the  door.  For  this  reason. 
I  must  take  exception  to  the  President's 
veto. 

We  are  to  an  era  of  institutional  re- 
form and  this  legislation  was  a  reform 
greatly  needed. 


CAMPUS  SPEAKERS  TURNED 
FUGITIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Ashbbook)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
scores  of  occasions  over  the  past  decade 
I  have  cited  the  peril  to  our  domestic 
order  contatoed  to  the  very  small  but  ef- 
fective coalition  of  Communists  and  radi- 
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cal  leftists  on  American  campuses. 
Utilizing  the  confrontation  device,  these 
radicals  have  made  many  college  ad- 
mtoistrators  back  dow'n  in  face  of  ad- 
ministration buildtog  takeovers,  guns  on 
campus,  and  even  seizure  of  admtols- 
tratlon  officials. 

The  Communist  and  radical  leftist 
speaker  on  campus  has  been  a  particu- 
lar problem.  They  have  inflamed  many 
of  our  youth  to  actions  which  have  di- 
rectly or  todirectly  resulted  to  arson, 
property  destruction,  college  shutdown, 
and  possibly  even  death.  Who  is  to  say 
which  particular  match  lit  the  fuse  but 
it  is  clear  that  fomenting  violent  action 
has  been  the  major  goal  of  many  of  these 
purveyors  of  social  unrest. 

Take  Kent  State  University,  for 
example.  Jerry  Rubin  spoke  a  short 
time  before  the  student  radical  action 
resulted  In  the  deaths  of  four.  His 
rhetoric  was  Inflammatory.  He  said,  to 
part: 

We  hive  to  disrupt  every  Institution,  break 
every  law.  ne've  got  to  become  criminals. 
Work  Is  a  dirty  word-  I  don't  work.  Tou  are 
not  a  real  revolutionary  until  you  are  pre- 
pared to  kUl  your  parents.  The  first  oppres- 
sors are  your  parents. 

Yes.  as  he  said,  "we've  got  to  become 
criminals."  Many  of  his  fellow  leftists 
have  done  Just  that. 

Yale  congratulated  Itself  for  a  non- 
violent weekend  last  May  1  when  Black 
Panther  leader  David  HllUard  spoke. 
Overlooked  was  the  obscene,  violent  de- 
nunciation of  our  society  to  his  speech. 
That  according  to  the  Yalles  did  not 
count.  But  it  does  count — It  all  takes  Its 
toll.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  situation  we 
now  have. 

The  highly  controversial  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest covered  the  campus  speakers  issue 
in  a  not  unsurpristog  fashion.  Reiterat- 
ing the  permissive  policies  of  acquiesc- 
ing school  admtoistrators.  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  private  as  well 
as  public  universities  "should  not  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  meetings  or  rallies 
or  marches  that  almost  any  court  would 
strike  down,  such  as  bans  on  "Bubvcrslve  " 
speakers  or  on  those  "who  advocate 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence."  Accordtag  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  Eldrldge  Cleavers.  Jerry  Rubins 
et  al  should  be  permitted  to  vent  their 
spleens  before  student  audiences,  tear- 
ing down  our  historical  traditions  and 
urgtog  any  form  of  violence.  To  this, 
most  Americans  say  "bunk."  As  one 
American.  I  certataly  say  this  report  Is 
permissive  bunk  at  Its  worst. 

HIGH    P*ro   ACrTATOBS 

More  and  more  Americans  are  comtog 
to  understand  the  problem  concerning 
the  militant  on  campus.  What  most 
Americans  do  not  understand  Is  that 
high  priced  honorariums  paid  by  col- 
leges have  fed  these  radicals  and  pro- 
vided a  major  source  of  revenue  to  them 
to  their  battle  to  bring  down  the  estab- 
lishment, to  effect,  the  very  colleges  feed- 
tog  them.  In  one  case  In  my  own  area, 
for  example,  a  militant  was  paid  over 
$1,000  to  deliver  a  slanderous  and  ob- 
scene tirade  in  a  campus  chapel,  no  less, 
while  a  patriotic  American  in  the  same 
series  of  speeches  was  offered  a  $50 
honorarium.  Why  do  colleges  seem  bent 
on  subsidlztog  the  militant? 


Many  of  these  fashionable  leftist  mili- 
tants are  now  fugitives  from  justice.  Last 
year's  smash  hits  on  the  campus  are  now 
in  the  most  wanted  list  of  the  FBI  and 
our  law  enforcement  officials.  How  well  I 
remember  the  criticism  from  liberals  to 
my  own  district  when  I  spoke  out  against 
Angela  Davis,  a  Communist,  being  al- 
lowed to  teach  In  California.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  academic  freedom  was 
the  cry  of  these  protesttog  professors. 
Now  Miss  Davis  is  a  fugitive  from  justice 
after  a  murder  of  a  California  judge  im- 
plicated her  and  her  associates. 

I  heard  Eldridge  Cleaver  on  campus 
once.  It  was  so  obscene  and  disgraceful 
that  my  remarks  here  could  not  possibly 
convey  his  sick  tovectlve  to  the  youth 
who  heard  him.  Cleaver  is  now  a  fugitive 
from  Justice.  Do  not  these  liberals  ever 
learn?  Bertiardtoe  Dohm  and  Mark 
Rudd  were  big  drawing  cards  on  campus 
for  many  months  but  both  are  now  fugi- 
tives from  Justice. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity conducted  a  limited  staff  toqulry 
into  campus  speakers  and  has  developed 
a  most  toterestlng  document  regardtog 
the  popularity  of  the  New  Left  speak- 
ers on  campus.  It  todicates  clearly  that 
these  speaktog  engagements,  to  addition 
to  provldtog  an  opportunity  to  foment 
contempt  for  our  institutions  and  even 
violence,  provided  a  good  source  of  to- 
come  to  them. 

Alumni  would  be  well  advised  to  check 
their  own  alma  maters  and  see  who  Is 
being  paid  what.  Why  do  the  colleges 
feel  It  necessary  to  subsidize  these  mili- 
tants? What  sort  of  logic  drives  them  to 
build  up  those  who  would  tear  their  very 
institutions  down?  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  what  drives  them  to  do  this  but  I 
do  understand  the  phenomenon  and  to- 
clude  some  of  the  speakers  to  these  re- 
marks. 

There  is  now  an  effort  to  divert  the 
blame  to  those  who  do  not  condone  vio- 
lence or  advocate  It.  This  Is  a  typical 
ploy  and  coimot  succeed.  There  is  no 
way  the  Jerry  Rubto,  Angela  Davis,  El- 
dridge Cleaver,  and  Mark  Rudd  crowd 
can  make  the  President  Nixon  and  'Vice 
President  Agnew-type  Americans  the 
blame  for  the  violent  actions  they  them- 
selves advocated  and,  to  some  cases,  per- 
petrated themselves. 

TRX  VICE  paaSXDKNT'S  kOLE 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  confrontation 
between  Vice  President  Aomw  and  the 
students  first  telecast  on  Septemlier  25 
on  "the  David  Frost  Show, "  the  Vice 
President  destroyed  the  charge  that  his 
rhetoric  was  a  major  element  to  causing 
campus  agitation  and  violence.  Be  potot- 
ed  out  that  he  was  still  back  to  county 
government  when  the  Berkeley  campuses 
exploded  several  years  ago.  President 
Nixon,  he  added,  had  not  been  even  to- 
augurated  when  Columbia  University 
had  its  share  of  campus  trouble.  Mr. 
AcNEw  ended  the  exchange  with  the 
students  with  these  worxls : 

Now,  to  use  me  as  some  convenient  bete 
noire  for  the  violence  that's  exlated  In  this 
country  because  of  the  disgusting  permissive 
attitudes  of  the  people  In  command  of  the 
college  campuses  Is  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous charges  that  I've  ever  heard. 

OI  course,  the  Vice  President  put  to 
perspective  the  10-year  buildup  of  stu- 
dent agitation  and  violence  which  began 


vrith  the  advent  of  the  1960's  a  10-year 
build  up  I  have  pototed  out  along  the 
way.  from  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
of  the  early  1960'5  to  now.  The  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  was  to  its  first 
year  of  existence  when  student  riots 
erupted  to  May  1960.  to  San  Francisco 
at  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  In  June.  1961, 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  warned  of 
the  modus  operandi  which  made  the 
student  riots  a  success  to  the  eyes  of 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  USA: 
A  moet  significant  single  factor  surround- 
ing the  mob  demonatratlon  waa  the  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  student  and  youth 
groups  engaged  In  protest  demoostra- 
tions  against  this  congresalonal  committee. 
Through  thl.s  lofiltratlon.  Communists  re- 
vealed how  It  Is  poesltile  for  only  a  few 
Communist  agitators,  using  mob  psychology. 
to  convert  peaceful  demonstrations  Into 
riots. 

As  the  decade  of  the  1960's  progressed 
the  CPUSA  gave  way  to  other  revolu- 
tionar>'  types,  but  their  pattern  of  dis- 
ruption was  adopted  by  other  more 
youthful  agitators  and  demagogs.  In 
1962,  several  years  l)efore  the  SDS  was 
to  capture  the  headltoes.  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  was  founded  by  extremists 
who  broke  away  from  the  CPUSA.  More 
discipltoed  than  the  later  free-wheeling 
activities  of  the  SDS,  the  PLP  seized 
upon  situations  ripe  for  violence  as  re- 
vealed by  its  role  to  campus  violence  and 
disturbances  and  by  its  attempted  take- 
over of  the  SDS  during  its  national  con- 
vention to  June  1968  at  Chicago.  111. 

Until  its  split  in  1969,  the  SDS  pro- 
vided the  mato  thrust  of  the  new  left 
movement.  At  Its  zenith  it  claimed  225 
chapters  and  a  membership  of  40,000. 
The  radicalism  of  SDS  reached  its  height 
at  the  demonstrations  It  spooaored  to 
Chicago  in  1969  to  protest  the  trial  of  the 
"Chicago  Eight, "  those  todividuals  who 
were  placed  on  trial  for  their  disruptive 
activities  during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  August  1968.  Leaders  of 
one  militant  faction  of  the  SDS  known  as 
the  Weatherman  group  sponsored  a  se- 
ries of  violent  demonstrations  in  which 
extensive  vandalism  and  numerous  to- 
jurles  resulted  and  which  culmtoated  to 
the  arrest  of  275  todividuals.  tocludlng 
Mark  Rudd,  the  leader  of  the  Weather- 
man faction.  This  is  the  organization 
which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
plying  its  message  of  nihilism  and  an- 
archy on  college  campuses,  contributtog 
immensely  to  the  buildup  of  radi{:alism 
In  educational  institutions  across  the 
country. 

While  SDS  has  lost  its  effectiveness  as 
an  organized  effort,  other  groups  are 
still  on  the  scene  to  infect  impressionable 
youth  of  college  age. 

Like  the  PLP,  the  Social  Workers 
Party — SWP — was  formed  by  members 
who  were  expelled  from  the  CPUSA  in 
1938.  Although  for  many  years  this  group 
was  a  small.  toeSectual  and  virtually 
forgotten  entity,  it  has  been  revitalized 
in  recent  years.  In  an  article  to  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  VFW.  the  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magaztoe.  FBI  Director 
Hoover  states: 

But  the  tables  have  now  turned.  The  Trot- 
skylsts,  especially  Its  youth  group  <TSA  was 
founded  In  the  late  IS&O's).  have  shown  a 
vast  membership  growth  and  resurgence  in 
the  last  24  monttu  until  TSA  la  today  the 
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When  further  quesUoned  as  to  wheth- 
er student  unrest  could  continue  with- 
out the  laculty  support.  Dr.  Hayakawa 
said: 


TheYSA  the  Young  Socialist  AlUance. 
like  members  of  the  PLP.  are  disciplined, 
calculating  and  efficient,  in  contrastlo 
the  members  of  SDS  in  later  years.  The 
SWP  and  YSA  gamed  control  IQ  1968  ol 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee— - 
SMC— which  evolved  out  of  the  National 
Student  Strike  for  Peace  Conference  m 
December  1986.  a  conference  organized 
originally  by  the  CPUSA.  The  SMC  pro- 
vides the  pipeline  to  coUege  campuses  lor 
Trotskyist  influence,  and  one  mdication 
of  SMCs  effect  can  be  judged  from  the 
role  it  played  durmg  the  October  and 
November  1969  demonstrations  against 
the  Vietnam  war  here  in  Washington  and 

Another  revolutionary  group,  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  has  recently  turned  Its 
attention  to  the  campuses  to  spread  its 
message  of  anarchy  and  to  rfaP 't^,share 
of  available  speaking  fees  offered  at  edu- 
cational instituUons.  In  1969.  BPP  speak- 
ers made  189  appearances  at  secondary 
schools,  coUeges,  and  universiUes  and 
received  up  to  $1,900  for  each  engage- 
ment as  weU  as  transportation  costs.  In 
1961  BPP  speakers  made  but  11  appear- 
ancek  at  educaUonal  Institutions.  As 
should  be  generally  known  by  now.  the 
BPP  is  guided  by  Marxist-l^mnist  doc- 
trmes  and  work  for  the  violent  overthrow 
of  our  Government.  Needless  to  say.  the 
new  left  and  the  CPUSA  have  lent  theh- 
support  to  BPP  antipoUce  and  antl- 
Govemment  policies. 

While  most  of  the  above-listed  orgam- 
laUons  contributed  greatly  ta  campus 
agitation  and  disruptions  in  recent  years, 
the  role  of  left-wing  faculty  members 
has  unfortunately  never  been  adequately 
explored.  In  1969  a  House  subcommittee, 
the  Special  SubcommitWe  on  Education, 
held  hearings  over  a  period  of  4  months 
on  campus  unrest.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  RepresentaUve  Edith 
Grieh,  was  quoted  in  Uie  October  S  issue 
of  US.  News  k  Wortd  Report  as  stating : 
I  ua  convmced  there  would  b«  no  campus 
rlou  U  II  weren't  tor  some  tacultj  members 


During  these  hearings  this  question 
was  asked  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  acting 
president  of  San  Francisco  SUte  Col- 
lege; 

Do  you  feel  th.t  the  disturbance*  you 
have  had  on  your  campus  could  hare  con- 
tinued as  long  and  as  violent  as  they  h«« 
without  some  active  support  on  tlxe  part  or 
faculty  members? 
Dr.  Hayakawa  responded: 
I  beUeve  the  faculty  has  a  lot  to  do— cer- 
tain elements  In  the  taculty  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  student  dlssldence  and  student  ac- 
tivism. I  think  the  (acuity  mcludes  people 
»ho  take  Intellectual  pride  In  their  aliena- 
tion from  the  culture  and  they  pass  on  that 
sense  of  alienation  to  theU  studenu  and  they 
teach  their  studenw.  very  often  It  Is  prac- 
tlcaUy  a  moral  duty  to  rebel  against  the  en- 
tlrt  system  and  what  they  call  the  establish- 
ment. 

Dr  Hayakawa  went  on  to  say  that  an 
estimated  50  to  100  teachers  out  of  the 
faculty  total  of  1.300  were  involved,  with 
certain  departments  like  BngUsh.  phl- 
loscvhy.  and  speech  having  the  greatest 
concentration. 


:  doubt  that  very  much.  As  I  was  saymg 
u>  Mr  Erlenborn.  there  Is  an  acUve  en- 
coui»gemenl  of  dlsaflecllon  and  sirUilng  on 
the  part  ot  studenu.  The  reason  I  don  t  want 
an  automatic  system  ot  punitive  measures 
to  be  taken  against  students  tor  strlkuig  Is 
that  some  of  them  are  striking  strictly  under 
instruction  from  their  teachers  In  fact,  they 
are  threatened  with  dire  consequences  ir 
they  dont  go  on  strike,  by  some  ol  our 
radical  teachers. 

Later  m  the  hearings  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Metzger.  professor  of  history  at  Colum- 
bia University,  was  asked  to  comment  on 
the  relationship  of  the  faculty  and  the 
Columbia  disruptions : 

There  u  no  doubt  that  some  members  of 
the  taculty.  young  ones,  played,  not  a  con- 
oectlng-unk  role,  but  a  double-agent  role; 
thev  were  part  of  the  laculty  deliberation, 
and  then  they  went  to  the  strike  committee 
and  told  them  what  we  were  about.  This 
nrosents  some  very  grave  problems  for  us.  I 
think  the  problems  will  grow  more  acute  as 
younger,  more  radical  faculty  members  take 
their  place  In  the  Uistitutlons  ot  higher 
learning. 

For  want  of  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  involvement  oJ  faculty  members  in 
campus  disorders,  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unfair  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to 
which  faculty  have  aided  and  abetted 
school  disorders.  It  would  be  safe  to 
say  I  beUeve.  that  the  vast  majority 
neither  support  or  condone  radical  cam- 
pus activlUes  which  obstruct  the  pursuit 
of  educational  goals  A  smaU  disrupUve 
minority  has  aided  and  abetted  campus 
radicalism. 

The  lack  of  discipline  and  firm  in- 
sistence on  order  by  school  administra- 
tions have  been  cited  many  times  as  ma- 
jor factors  in  encouraging  and  prolong- 
ing campus  disturbances.  In  addition, 
acquiescence  to  extreme  student  de- 
mands has  supported  cumulaUvely  the 
radical  proposition  that  disrupOon,  vio- 
lence and  iUegal  activlUes  succeed.  Tlie 
slogan  "demand,  achieve,  and  then  de- 
mand more"  gains  wider  currency  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  InstituUons 
buckling  under  to  extreme  demands. 

One  case  in  which  school  administra- 
tors might  possibly  be  lax  in  cracking 
down  on  student  and  faculty  trouble- 
makers concerns  present  statutes  which 
provide  for  discontinuance  of  Federal 
funds  to  those  guilty  of  campus  disrup- 
Uve activities  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  the  Office  of  Education  complies  a 
report  of  actions  taken  by  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  provisions.  Out  of 
2  600  instituUons  only  81  reported  taking 
any  action  against  students  or  faculty 
seriously  involved  in  disturbances.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether 
of  all  the  radical  actions  on  campus  from 
the  end  of  June  1969.  to  the  end  of  June 
1910.  Involving  teachers  or  students  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance,  amounted  to 
the  small  sum  of  81  InsUtutions. 

Another  area  in  which  schooU  have 
contributed  to  the  radicalism  of  cam- 
puses is  the  providing  of  speaker's  forums 
for  radical  and  left-wing  organlaaOons 
and  individuals.  William  KunsUer,  a 
leading  radical  lawyer,  is  reported  to 
have  said;  "We  raise  most  of  the  money 


for    our    movement    through    speakinc 
engagements. " 

FBI  Director  Hoover  earUer  this  year 
commented  on  tlie  use  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  lias  lucraUvely  made  of 
speaking  engagemente  which  have  netted 
the  BPP  as  much  as  $1,900  per  appear- 
ance. Aside  from  the  financial  support 
piovided.  the  exposure  and  possible  in- 
doctrinatijn  of  sincere  but  inexperienced 
students  cannot  be  discounted.  A  revolu- 
tionary or  radical  speaker  need  but  in- 
still In  the  student  some  degree  of  aliena- 
tion from  our  system  and  way  of  lile  to 
help  neutralize  any  inclination  toward 
posiUve  and  meaningful  action.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  te  impossible  to  establish  to 
what  extent  the  words  of  radical  speak- 
ers on  campus  have  sowed  the  germs  of 
antisocial  discontent  among  teachers 
and  studenu  or  to  what  extent  such 
teachers  have  contaminated  students  in 
later  years. 

From  1961  on.  aposOes  of  anarchy  and 
revoluUon  have  graced  the  spheres 
podlums  of  our  educaUonal  InsUtutions 
throughout  the  country.  Old-line  Com- 
munist Part>  members,  dissident  Com- 
munist organlzaUon  speakers,  represent- 
aUves  of  the  New  Left  and  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  funcUonaries  have  been  well 
received  on  campus  selling  their  message 
of  destruction.  It  is  todeed  ironic  that 
their  revolutionary  counsel  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  students  to  be  laWr  used 
against  that  very  element  of  the  'estab- 
lishment" which  exposed  them— the  ed- 
ucational institution. 

The  following  lists  of  speaking  engage- 
menu  on  campuses  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  USA  and  the  Black 
Panther  Party  were  compiled  by  the 
FBI.  the  House  and  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committees  and  other  sources. 

SPCAKING     KWCACCMEirTa     OK     COLLKCB     CSM- 

rusa    irr    Coicmokist   Pamt   TirsnMH    m 
1963 

SCHOOL.    SPEAKXa.    AND    I»At» 

Muskingum  College  (debate) .  Arnold  John- 
son, January  9. 1983. 

Michigan  State  umverslty.  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker.  January  17. 1963. 

Wayne  State  Unlveralty.  Carl  Winter.  Jan- 
uary n.  1963. 

Brandels  Oniverslty.  Herbert  Aptbaker, 
February  6,  1963. 

University  of  Virginia.  Ous  Kali.  February 
8.  1983.  . 

Yale  tjnlverslty.  Qus  Hall.  February  13. 
1963.  _     . 

Brown  University.  Benjamin  J.  Davis. 
February  13.  1963. 

University  of  California.  Herbert  Aptbeker. 
February  20.  1963. 

San  Francisco  State  College.  Herbert 
Apthelter.  February  21.  1963. 

Brandels  University.  Ous  HaU.  March  11. 
1963. 

umverslty  of  Michigan.  Beitiert  Aptheker. 
March  13.  1963. 

Roosevelt  umverslty.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
March  13.  1963. 

Howard  University.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
.March  20.  1963. 

City  College  of  New  York.  Herliert  Apthe- 
ker. March  31.  1968. 

Uiuverslty  of  Wisconsin.  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker. March  37.  1963. 

UtUverslty  of  Chicago.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
March  38.  1963. 

Rhode  Island  Unlveralty.  Byman  Lumar, 
AprU  3.  1963. 

Colorado  BtaU  College.  MorUmet  Daniel 
Rubin.  AprU  B.  1963. 

umveraity  of  Connecticut,  Arnold  Jobn- 
aoD,  AprU  33,  1963. 
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University  of  Massachusetts,  Arnold  John- 
son. April  24.  1903. 

Oberlln  CoUege.  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  May 
6.  I9«3. 

Tale  Uolverslty,  Herbert  Aptheker,  May  6, 
1963. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Carl  Winter, 
May  7.  1963. 

University  of  Connecticut,  James  E.  Jack- 
son, Maya,  1963. 

Western  State  College.  Mortimer  Daniel 
Rubin.  May  9,  1963. 

Macalester  College,  Hyman  Lumer.  May  9. 
1963. 

University  of  Michigan,  Carl  Winter,  May 
16.  1963. 

Cornell  University.  Marvin  Markroan,  May 
16.  1963. 

Bard  College.  Herbert  Aptheker,  June  13. 
1963. 

University  of  California  lat  Berkeley).  Al- 
bert J.  Lima.  July  32.  1963. 

Marin  Junior  College.  Albert  J  Lima.  Oc- 
tober 8.  1963. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Hyman  Lumer,  Oc- 
tober 10.  1963. 

Harvard  University.  Hymaa  Lmner,  Octo- 
ber 16.  1963. 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  Dor- 
othy Healey.  October  16. 1963. 

University  of  California  (at  Los  Angeles), 
Dorothy  Heatey.  October   18.    1968. 

University  of  the  Pacific.  Albert  J.  Lima. 
HertMrt   Aptheker.   October  28.    1963. 

San  Jose  State  College.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
October  39.  1963. 

University  of  California  (at  Berkeley) . 
Herbert    Aptheker.   October   30.   1963. 

Onkland  City  CoUege,  Herbert  Aptheker, 
October  30.  1963. 

University  of  Oregon.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
October  30.  1963. 

City  College  of  New  York.  Benjamin  J. 
DavU.  October  31,  1963. 

City  College  of  New  York.  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker. November  13. 1963. 

Bethany  College,  Arnold  Johnson.  Novem- 
ber 16,  1963. 

Unlvenlty  of  California  (Riverside  cam- 
piu)  Dorothy  Henley,  November  18.  1963. 

Yale    University.    Herbert    Aptheker,    De- 
cember 11. 1963. 
Speaking    ENCAGrMcrrrs    on    Coixxoe   Cam- 

PtiaiCS  BT   COMMPNIST  PARTT  LEADOtS.  CAL- 
ENOAR   TEAH    1964 

SCHOOL,    SPCAKEX.    AND    DATE 

unlveralty  of  California  (Santa  Barbara 
campus) ,  Dorothy  Healey,  January  13,  1964. 

Wayne  State  University,  Herbert  Aptheker. 
February  19. 1964. 

lAke  Vonst  College.  David  Bn^esteln, 
February  19. 1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
February  31, 1964. 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College.  Albert  J.  Lima. 
February  38.  1984. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  James  E.  Jackson, 
March  1.  1964. 

Yale  University.  Hyman  Lumer.  Arnold 
Johnson.  March  IS.  1964. 

Upsala  College.  Daniel  Rubin,  March  16, 
1964. 

DePauw  University,  Oilbert  Green,  March 
17.1964. 

New  York  Unlveralty.  Herbert  Aptheker, 
April  3,  1964. 

Earlham  College.  Herbert  Aptheker,  April 
6. 1964. 

Harvard  University.  EllKabeth  Ourley 
Flynn.  AprU  8, 1964. 

Lycoming  College.  Arnold  Johiuon.  April 
13.  1964. 

American  River  Junior  College,  Albert  J. 
Lima.  April  17.  1964. 

University  of  New  Hampshire.  James  E. 
Jackson,  April  34.  19Q4. 

Shimer  CoUege.  James  West.  AprU  3fi.  1964. 

Penn  State  University.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
.\prll  29,  1964. 

Rutgers  University,  Arnold  Jotuuon.  April 
39.1904. 


College  of  San  Mateo,  Albert  J.  Lima.  April 
30. 1964 

Amherst  College.  Herbert  Aptheker.  May 
4.  1964. 

College  of  San  Mateo.  Albert  J.  Uroa,  May 
&.  1964. 

University  of  Las  Vegas.  Dorothy  Healey. 
May  6. 1964. 

Union  University.  Herbert  Aptheker.  May 
8,1964. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Claude  Ughtfoot, 
May  10. 1964. 

Brown  University,  Elleabeth  Ourley  Flynn. 
May  11.  1964. 

Wake  Forest  CoUege.  George  Meyers.  May 
13    1964. 

City  CoUege  of  New  York.  WlUlam  Pat- 
terson. May  IS.  1964. 

Stanford  University.  Albert  J.  Lima.  May 
19. 1964. 

California  State  College.  Dorothy  Healey. 
May  30.  1964. 

San  Jose  City  CoUege.  Albert  J.  Uma.  May 
38. 1964. 

San  Francisco  State  CoUege.  Henry  Wins- 
ton. September  38. 1964. 

University  of  California.  Henry  Wlxuton, 
September  38. 1964. 

Reed  CoUege,  Henry  Winston.  October  7. 
1964, 

Portland  State  College,  Henry  WlnstoD, 
October  9.  1964. 

University  of  Washington.  Henry  Winston, 
October  13. 1964 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Henry  Winston, 
October  31,  1964. 

University  of  Hawaii.  Ous  Hall.  October  33. 
1S64. 

Oberlln  University,  Henry  Winston.  Octo- 
ber 34. 1964. 

University  of  Buffalo.  Herbert  Aptheker. 
November  13.  1964. 

State  University  CoUege  (Cortland,  N.Y.), 
Herbert  Aptheker.  November  17.  1964. 

Western  Reserve  University.  Hyman  Lnmer, 
Decembers.  1964. 

Syracuse  Unl  vers!  ty  ( Utlca .  New  York 
branch)     Herbert    Aptheker,    December    8. 

1964. 

Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio.  Herbert 
cember  13.  1964. 

University  ot  Wisconsin.  Fred  Blair.  De- 
cember 13. 1964. 

During  the  academic  years  from  1961 
to  1965,  party  ^leakers  averaged  60  cam- 
pus appearances  eacli  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, speaking  engaReraents  from  Jan- 
uary 1965  through  the  months  of  the  1965 
school  year  until  October  have  not  been 
listed.  The  following  listing  resume  the 
school  year  in  October  1965,  and  from 
then  until  May  1966.  a  total  of  69  appear- 
ances were  made  by  members  of  the 
CPUSA. 

COKICUNIBT     PaBTT— U5.A.     PtTBLIC     APPKA«- 

ANCC8    or    Pastt    Lcadeks    School    Yeak 
I96&-66 

SCHOOL,    SFEAREB.    AKO    DATS 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  October  IB,  1965. 

Unlrerslty  of  Bridgeport.  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.,  October  37,  1965. 

Ventura  College.  Ventura,  CAllf.,  I>3rothy 
Healey.  November  3. 1966. 

City  CoUege  of  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y.. 
Gil  Green.  November  4,  1966. 

City  College  of  New  York.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
Herbert  Aptheker,  November  S.  1966. 

University  of  Utah.  Sail  Lake  City.  UUh, 
Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin,  November  9,  1966. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphla. 
Pa..  Herbert  Aptbeker.  November  13.  1965. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  CoUege.  North- 
ridge.  Calif.,  Herbert  Aptheker.  November  16. 
1965. 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Ooleta.  Calif,,  Herbert  Aptheker.  November 
16. 1966. 

Prtnceton  University,  Princeton.  N.J.,  James 
Jackson,  November  16,  1966. 


CaltfomU  SUte  College.  Goleta.  Calif. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  November  16  .1966. 

California  State  CoUege.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  November  17,  1966. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  Herbert  Aptbeker,  November 
17,  1966.  \ 

University  of  Minnesota.  Dulutb,  Ulnn.. 
Arnold  Johnson,  November  18.  1966. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  November  18,  1966. 

Baldwin  Wallace  College.  Berea.  Ohio.  An- 
thony Krchmarek.  November  30.  1966. 

City  CoUege  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
Herbert  Aptbeker,  December  3.  1965. 

Falrlelgh-Dlcklnson  University.  Ruther- 
ford. NJ..  Ous  Hall.  December  13.  1966. 

Columbia  university.  New  York.  N.Y..  Qus 
Hall..  December  16.  1966. 

Michigan  State  University,  Bast  Lansing. 
Mich.,  Hyman  Lumer,  January  7,  1966. 

Great  Neck  Senior  High  School.  Great 
Neck.  N.Y..  Herbert  Aptheker,  January  37. 
1966. 

University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  February  10,  1966. 

Tuskegee  Institute.  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Ous 
HoU.  February  11,  1966. 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit.  Mich.. 
Herbert  Aptheker,  February  11. 1966. 

Michigan  State  University.  Bast  Lansing. 
Mich..  Herbert  Aptheker.  February  11,  1966. 

Brooklyn  CoUege.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Herbert 
Aptheker.  February  16,  1966. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex.  (off  cam- 
pus), John  Stanford.  February  31, 1968. 

Hunter  CoUege.  New  Tor*.  N.Y..  Herbert 
Aptheker,  March  2.  1966 

Rutgers  Unlveralty.  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Herbert  Aptheker,  March  5.  1966. 

Duke  UnUerslty,  Durham.  N.C.,  Herbert 
Aptbeker.  M&rch  8.  1966. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C.  (Off  campus),  Herbert  Aptheker.  March 
9.  1966. 

Queens  CoUege,  New  York.  N.Y..  Beitert 
Aptheker,  March  11. 1966. 

Boston  University.  Boston,  Mass.,  Herbert 
Aptheker,  March  13,  1966. 

Brandels  University,  Waltham.  Mass..  Her- 
l>ert  Aptheker.  March  13.  1966. 

St.  Francis  CoUege,  Blddlefford,  Maine. 
Herbert  Apttieker.  March  16.  1966. 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  CoUege.  Laurtn- 
burg,  N.C.  Arnold  Johnson.  March  IS.  1968 
(a.m.). 

St.  Andrews  Preabyterlan  CoUege,  Laurln- 
burg.  N.C.  Arnold  Johnson.  March  18.  1966 
(p.m.). 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  March  31. 1966. 

Central  Michigan  University.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Mich..  Thomas  Dennis.  March  24.  1966. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  24, 1966. 

University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Dorothy  Healey,  March  35, 1966. 

Mundeleln  College.  Chicago,  ni..  Louis  Dls- 
kln.  March  29. 1966. 

Horpur  CoUege,  Blnghamton,  N.Y^  Herbert 
AptheksT.  March  30.  1966. 

Hunter  CoUege.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herbert 
Aptheker.  Mw«h  31,  1966. 

New  York  University.  Hew  Yor^  N.Y.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  AprU  6. 1966. 

Syracuse  Unlversicy.  Syracuse,  N.T.,  Claude 
Ughtfoot,  April  18,  1966. 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Oables.  Fla.. 
HertMrt  Aptheker.  Aprtl  30,  1968. 

Harvard  University,  CJambrtdge.  Mass..  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  AprU  31,  1966. 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brrmswlck,  N.J., 
Herbert  Aptheker,  April  23.  1966. 

De  Paul  University.  Chicago,  ni.,  IxmU 
Dlskln.  April  34.  1966. 

University  of  California.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Dorothy  Healey,  April  29. 1966. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  HI., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  April  90, 1966. 

unlveralty  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  HI..  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  May  2, 1966. 
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Loyola  University.  ChlcAgo.  III-.  Herbert 
Aptheker.  M»t  3.  l»6a. 

Hampton  Institute.  Hampton.  Va..  Oeorge 
Meyers.  M»y  3.  19M. 

Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton.  Ind.. 
Herbert  Aptheker,  May  3.  19M.  (un.). 

rnm:»nft  Unlcersuy.  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  May  3.  1966.  ip^n  >. 

University  of  Wlaconjdn.  Mwllson.  Wis.. 
CUude  Ughtfoot.  May  3. 1966 

University  of  Putsburgh.  Pittsburgh.  Pa-. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  May  4.  1966. 

Palrletgh-DIcklnson  University,  Ruther- 
ford. N.J..  Oil  Oreen.  May  S.  1966. 

.Mblon  College.  Albion.  Mich..  Ous  Hall. 
Mav  S,  1966. 

Briar  Cliff  College.  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  May  10. 1966. 

California  State  College.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif- 
Dorothy  Healer.  May  11.  1966. 

University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  Md.. 
OeorKS  Meyers.  Arnold  Johnson.  May  16. 1966 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass..  Oil 
Green.  May  17.  1966. 

Temple  University.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  May  17. 1966. 

Kent  State  University.  Kent.  Ohio.  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  May  19.  1966. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College.  North- 
rldge.  Calif..  Dorothy  Healey,  May  25,  1966. 

University  of  California.  Irvine.  Calif-. 
Dorothy  Healey.  May  37.  1906. 

Public   AppzAk«*css   or  Pabtt   Leambs   on 

CotXECE  CAMFtlSkS,  SCHOOt  TCA«  1966-67 
SCHOOL.    SPCAKCR,    AND    DATS 

College  of  Marin.  Kenflcld.  Calif.,  Bettlna 
Aptheker  KunrweU.  September  27.  1966. 

Belott  College.  Beloit.  Wis.,  Pted  Basaett 
Blsir,  September  29. 1966. 

St.  Vincent  College.  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Herbert 
Aptheker.  October  4. 1966. 

California  Western  University,  San  Diego. 
Calif..  Dorothy  Healey.  October  4.  1966. 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn.  N.T..  Herbert 
Aptheker,  October  10.  1966. 

City  College  of  New  York.  New  Torfc.  N.T.. 
Hertiert  Aptheker.  October  20. 1966. 

DePauI  University.  Chicago.  111-.  Loula  Dls- 
kin.  October  35. 1966. 

Chicago  Teachers  College — North  Chicago. 
ni..  Louis  Dlskln.  October  27.  1066. 

Plizer  College,  Claremont.  Calif-.  Dorothy 
Healey.  November  14. 1966. 

City  C-oUege  of  New  York,  New  York.  N.T.. 
Arnold  Johnson.  December  l .  1966. 

University  of  B&lnnesota.  Minneapolis, 
Mian.,  An  Shields.  December  1,  1966. 

Clark  University.  Worcester.  Mass..  Herbert 
Aptheker,  t>ecember  5. 1966. 

Long  Island  Unlverilty.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  December  16.  1966. 

Rice  University.  Houston.  Tex..  Mortimer 
Daniel  Rubin ,  January  8. 1967. 

St.  Edward's  University.  Austin.  Tex..  Mor- 
timer Daniel  Rubin.  January  9, 1967. 

Lawrence  University.  Appleton,  Wis..  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  January  10. 1967. 

University  of  TVxas.  Austin,  Tex..  Mortimer 
Daniel  Rubin.  January  10,  1967. 

Pranconla  College.  Franconla.  N.H..i  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  January  24,  1967- 

PranconlB  College.  Pranconla.  N.H.,»  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  January  24, 1967. 

University  of  Western  Ontario.  London, 
Canada.'  Herbert  Aptheker,  February  17. 
1967. 

Uoivcnlty  of  Western  Ontario,  London. 
Canada.'  Herbert  Aptheker,  February  17, 
1967. 

University  of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus,  Chi- 
cago, ni..i  Herbert  Aptheker,  Fsbruary  37. 
1967. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  1. 1967. 

Uojvenlty  of  Bridgeport,  Brldfaport, 
Conn..  Arnold  Johnson,  March  3. 1967. 


■  Two  leparate  appearances  on  lame  day. 
*  Outdoor    lectxire    center:    stopped    when 
threatened  by  Clabaugh  Act. 


Oberlln  College,  Obertln,  Ohio.  Herbert 
Aptheker.  March  5. 1967. 

Kverett  Junior  CoUege.  Everett.  Wash.. 
Mllford  Adolf  Sutherland,  March  7.  1967. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Waukesha  Cen- 
ter. Waukesha.  Wis.  Fred  Bassett  Blair. 
March  14.  1967. 

Gettysburg  College.  Oettysburg.  Pa..  Henry 
Winston.  March  16. 1967. 

San  Francisco  Stole  College.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  Herbert  Aptheker,  March  15. 
1967. 

Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg.  Pa„  Rob- 
bert  Helsler.  March  16, 1967. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.. 
Michael  Zagarell.  March  21. 1967. 

University  of  lUlnols,  Urbana.  111.,  Ix>uls 
Dlskln.  March  23. 1967 

California  State  OoUege  at  Long  Beach. 
Long  Beach.  Calif  .  Dorothy  Healey.  March 
27. 1967. 

Trinity  College.  Hartford.  Conn..  Herbert 
Aptheker,  April  4. 1967. 

Unlversitv  ot  CaUfomla.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell.  April  4.  1967. 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee.  Wis,. 
James  Kennedy.  April  S.  1967. 

Santa  Monica  City  College.  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.,  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurswell.  April  5. 
1967. 

University  of  nilnols.  Circle  Campus.  Chi- 
cago, 111..  Louis  Dlskln.  April  6,   1967. 

Untverslty  of  Redlands.  Redlands.  Calif.. 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurewell.  April  6.  1967. 

University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
Louis  Dlskln.  April  B.  1967. 

Pasadena  City  College.  Pasadens.  Call!.. 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kunwell.  AprU  6.  1967. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont.  Calif.,  Bettlna 
Aptheker  Kurzwell.  AprU  6. 1967. 

Bucknell  University.  Lewlsburg.  Pa..  James 
Jackson.  April  7, 1967. 

California  State  CoUege  at  Long  Beach. 
Long  Beach.  Calif  .  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurz- 
well. April  7.1967. 

California  State  College  at  Loa  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurs* 
well.  April  7, 1967. 

University  of  California.  Riverside,  Calif.. 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell.  AprU  11.  1967. 

State  University  College  at  Oeneseo.  Ge- 
neseo.  NY..  Herbert  Aptheker.  AprU  13.  1967. 
Ohio  State  University.  Athens.  Ohio.  Oiu 
Han.  AprU  10. 1067. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem.  Pa..  Arnold 
Johnson.  May  9. 1967. 

College  of  Wooster,  Woosier,  Ohio.  Herbert 
Aptheker.  May  11.  1967. 

Loyola  University.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif..  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  May  15. 1967. 

University  of  Notre  Dame.  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  Herbert  Aptheker.  May  16. 1967. 

VanderbUt  University,  Nashville.  T^nn., 
Michael  Zagarell.  May  17. 1967 

Portland  State  CoUege.  Portland.  Oreg.. 
Donald  Hamerqulst.  May  24.  1967. 

PCBUC  .^PPCAaANCES  OF  PABTT  LeADEBS  ON 

Campuses.  School  Yeas  1967-68 
school.  spkakxa.  aks  dat! 

Brooklyn  CoUege.  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Claude 
Mack  Ughtfoot.  September  37.  1967. 

University  of  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Clara. 
Calif..  Herbert  Aptheker,  October  17.  1067. 

University  of  SanU  Clara.  Santo  Clara. 
Calif..  Herbert  Aptheker.  October  18.  1967. 

University  of  Santa  Clara.  Banto  Clara. 
Calif..  Herbert  Aptheker.  October  19.  1967 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane.  Wash..  Mil- 
ford  Sutherland.  November  2.  1967. 

John  CarroU  University.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
PhUlp  Bart.  November  9.  1967. 

Portland  State  College.  Portland.  Oreg.. 
Donald  Lee  Hamerqulst.  November  15.  1967. 

1X18  Angeles  VaUey  College,  Van  Nuys. 
CaUf..  Dorothy  Healey,  November  21.  1967. 

University  of  the  Pacific.  Stockton.  Calif.. 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell.  November  28. 
1067. 


Raymond  CoUege  of  the  University  of  the 
Paclflc.  Stockton.  CaUf..  BetUna  Aptheker 
Kurzwell,  Noveml>er  28. 1967. 

Brooklyn  CoUege.  Brooklyn.  NY..  Bettlna 
Aptheker  Kurzwell.  January  10.  1068. 

Queens  CoUege.  Flushing.  N.Y..  BettUu 
Aptheker  Kurzwell,  January  11.  1968. 

University  of  British  Columbia.  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  Herbert  Aptheker. 
January  U.  1968- 

Unlverslty  of  Alberto,  Edmonton.  Alberto. 
Canada.  Herbert  Aptheker.  January  12,  1968. 
St.  Cloud  State  College.  St.  Cloud,  Mlnn.. 
Arnold  Johnson,  January  17. 1968. 

Carroll  College.  Waukeaha.  Wis.,  Arnold 
Johnson.  Jsnuary  22.  1968. 

University  of  Doyton.  Dayton.  Ohio,  Her- 
t>ert  Aptheker.  January  24.  1968. 

Brown  University.  Providence.  R.I..  Herbert 
Aptheker.  February  5,  1968. 

Hofstra  University.  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  February  6. 1968. 

CaUfomla  Stole  CoUege  at  Haywsrd,  Hay- 
ward.  CaUf..  Bettlna  Aptheker  KuriweU, 
February  8.  1968. 

Wayne  Stole  University.  Detroit.  Mich.. 
Herbert  Aptheker;   February  10.  1068. 

Assumption  CoUege.  Worcester,  Mass..  Her- 
bert .4ptheker.  February  16.  1968. 

Denlson  University,  Granville.  Ohio.  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  February  20,  1968. 

University  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Oreg..  Bet- 
Una  Aptheker  Kurzwell,  February  31.  1968. 
Case   Western   Reserve  University,   Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Victor  Perlo,  February  23.  1968. 
Indiana    Stote    University.    Terre    Haute, 
Ind..  Herbert  Aptheker.  Febrtiary  24.  1068. 

Valparaiso  University.  Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  19.  1968. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  27.  1966. 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  March  38. 1968. 

University  of  Mlnnesoto.  Minneapolis. 
Minn..  Herbert  Aptheker.  March  29,  1968- 

Universlty  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion,  S. 
Dak-.  Herbert  Aptheker.  April  1.  1968. 

Stonlslaus  State  College,  Turlock.  CaUf., 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell.  April  3.  1968. 

University  of  Connecticut.  Storrs,  Conn.. 
Herbert  Aptheker,  April  3. 1068. 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York. 
N.Y..  Ous  HaU.  AprU  11.  1968. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  Aprtl  23, 1968. 

Eastern  Michigan  University.  YpsUanti. 
Mich..  Herbert  Aptheker.  April  26.  1068. 

John  CarroU  University.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Philip  Bart.  May  5. 1968. 

Williams  College.  WlUlamstown.  MasE.. 
Herbert  Aptheker.  May  6.  1968. 

San  Fernando  VaUey  State  College,  North- 
ndge.  Calif..  Dorothy  Healey.  May  7.  1968. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  CoUege.  North- 
rldge.  Calif..  Dorothy  Healey.  May  11.  1968. 

University  of  North  Dakoto.  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak..  Gus  HaU.  May  14.  1968. 

Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette.  Ind., 
Herbert  Aptheker.  May  14.  1968. 

Bowling  Green  Stato  University.  BowUng 
Green.  Ohio.  Herbert  Aptheker.  May  IS.  1968. 
University  of  lUlnols,  Circle  Campos.  Chi- 
cago. HI..  Louis  DL<ikln.  May  16.  1968. 

Shasto  Junior  CoUege.  Redding.  Cslif , 
Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell.  May  21.  1968. 

University  of  Mlnnesoto.  Duluth,  Minn.. 
Arnold  Johnson.  May  23.  1966. 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington.  Ind., 
James  West.  Ted  Pearson.  May  31.  1968. 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington,  Ind., 
James  West.  Ted  Pearson,  June  1,  1068. 

Public   Appearances   or   Paktt    Lkaokbs  oh 
Campdses.  School  Yeak  106&-60 
school.  sfsaker.  and  date 
Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Michael  Zagarell;  September  IS,  1968. 

VaUey  Stoto  CoUege.  Northrldge.  Calif.; 
Charlene  Mitchell:  September  19.  1068. 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.;  Cbarlene  MltcbeU;  September  36,  1968. 
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Susquehanna  University,  Sellnsgrove.  Pa.: 
Charlene    Mitchell.    September    26,    1968. 

Temple  University.  Phlladelpbts,  Pa.; 
Michael  Za^rell:  September  26. 1968 

Standard  Evening  High  School.*  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  ;  Michael  Zagarell:  September  36, 
1968. 

University  of  Illinois.  Circle  Campus.  Chi- 
cago, lU.;  Charlene  MltcbeU:  October 
3. 1068. 

University  of  Illinois.  Circle  Campus.  Chi- 
cago, ni.:  Louis  Dlskln;  October  3.  1968. 

Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  111.; 
Charlene  MltcbeU:  October  4. 1968. 

Mundeleln  OoUege.  Chicago.  lU.;  Cbarlene 
MllcheU;  October  7.  1968. 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle.  Wash  ; 
Charlene  MltcheU;  October  8,  1968. 

Bloomfleld  College.  Bloomfleld.  N.J ;  Mi- 
chael Zagarell;  October  10,  1968, 

Universltv  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  Chsrlene  MltcheU;  October  14.  1068. 

Nterquette  University.  MUwnukee.  Wis-: 
Charlene  MltcheU:  October  15.  1968 

Northeastern  University.  Boston  Mass  ; 
Michael  Zagarell;  October  15.  1968, 

Brandels  University.  Waltham.  Mass: 
Michael  Zagarell:  October  15.  1968. 

Colby  CoUege.  Waterville.  Maine:  Michael 
ZagareU:  October  16.  1968. 

University  of  Maine.  Orono.  Maine;  Michael 
ZagareU;  October  16.  1966 

University  of  Maine  at  Portland,  Portland. 
Maine;  Michael  ZagHrell;  October  16.  1968. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee.  Wis.; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  October  16.  1968. 

Knox  OoUege.  Galeeburg.  Hi.:  Herbert  Ap- 
theker; October  16. 1968. 

Northwest  Missouri  Stote  College.  Mary- 
viUe,  Mo.;  Herbert  Aptheker;  October  17, 1068. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Memorial  Union, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Charlene  MltcheU;  October 
17,  1068. 

City  College  of  New  York.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Charlene  MltcheU;  October  18,  1968. 

Brown  University.  Providence.  R,I.;  Michael 
Zagarell:  October  18.  1068.  ' 

University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston,  R.I.: 
Michael  Zagarell;  October  18,  1968. 

University  of  Texas.  Austin.  Tex.;  Char- 
lene MltcheU:  October  23.  1968. 

FIsk  University.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Charlene 
Mitchell;  October  24. 1968. 

San  Jose  Stoto  College.  San  Jose.  CaUf.: 
Charlene  MltcheU;  October  28.  1968. 

Merrttt  CoUege.  Oakland.  CaUf.:  Charlene 
Mitchell;  October  28.  1968. 

University  of  Minnesota,  MlnneapoUs, 
Minn.;    Michael   Zagarell.  October  28.    1968. 

Temple  BueU  CoUege.  Denver,  Colo.; 
Michael  ZagareU;  October  39.  1968 

Stanford  umverstly.  Stonford.  CaUf.; 
Charlene  MltcheU;  October  29.  1968 

California  State  College.  Hayward.  CaUf.; 
Charlene  MltcheU;   October  30.   1968. 

Lowell  Stoto  College,  Lowell.  Mass.;  Char- 
lene MltcheU;  October  31.  1968 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.: 
Charlene  MltcheU;  October  31,  1968. 

Boston  Stote  C-oUege.  Boston,  Mass.;  Char- 
lene Mitchell;  November  1.  1968. 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn.:  Char- 
lene MltcheU;  November  2,  1968. 

Howard  University.  Washington,  D.C: 
Charlene  Mitchell;  November  4.  1968. 

Knox  CoUege,  Oalesburg,  111.;  Michael 
Elsenscher;  November  12.  1968. 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.; 
Herbert  Aptheker;  December  13.  1068. 

St.  Norbert's  CoUege,  De  Pare.  Wis.;  Her- 
bert Aptheker:  Janxiary  9.  1960. 

Tougaloo  CoUege.  Tougaloo.  Miss.;  Her- 
bert Aptheker;   February  6,   1969. 

CaUfomla  Lutheran  College.  Thousand 
Oaks,  Calif.:  Herbert  Aptheker;  February  6. 
1960. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Michael  Myerson;  February  13.  \Wd. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  Maine;  Char- 
lene MltcheU:  Pebriiary  18,  1960. 


*Hlgh  KhooL 


Lafayette  CoUege,  Easton .  Pa. ;  Herbert 
Aptheker:  March  3. 1969. 

University  of  Miami.  Coral  Gables.  Fla  : 
Charlene  Mitchell.  March  6,  1969. 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.:   Claude  Llghtfoot:   March  11.  1969. 

Littleton  High  School.*  Littleton.  Colo.; 
Robert  TruJIUo:  March  14.  1960. 

University  of  Northern  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls. 
Iowa:  Herbert  Aptheker;  April  8.  1060. 

Idaho  Stoto  University.  Pocatollo.  Idaho; 
Herbert  Aptheker:   April  10.  1060. 

Bradley  Unlverlty,  Peoria.  IlL:  Richard 
Crlley;  April  14, 1969. 

Elmhurst  College.  Elmhnrst.  DL:  Herbert 
\ptheker:  April  IS.  1969. 

Marshall  University.  Huntington,  W.  Va.: 
Herbert  Aptheker:  April  18.  1969. 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.I.: 
Herbert  Aptheker:  May  13.  1969. 

Central  State  University.  Wllberforce.  Ohio; 
Charlene  Mitchell;  May  17.  1969. 

Federal  City  College.  Washington,  D.C; 
Claude  Llghtfoot:  May  25.  1969. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  University 
Park.  Pa.:  Arnold  Johnson:  May  25,  1969. 

Beloit  CoUege.  Beloit.  Wis.;  Oaude  Ught- 
foot:  June  27.   1969. 

Speaking    Appcabamces   or   Black    Psmtrzs 

Partt  Lzadess  at  Siconiiart  Schools.  Col- 
leges. AND  UNiTTssmxs  DtmtNc  Calentdas 

Year  1900 

date,  school.  and  spcakxm 

January  7.  1969,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif.;  Bobby  Seale. 

January  8,  1969,  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Lauren  R.  Watson. 

January  8.  1960.  Roosevelt  University.  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  Fred  Hampton.  Bobby  Ruah. 

January  9-10.  1960.  University  of  Hllnols. 
Champaign,  nt.:  Fred  Hampton.  Bobby  Bush, 
Diane  Dimn. 

January  9.  1969.  Wright  Junior  CoUege, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Rufus  Walls,  Bobby  Bush.  Fred 
Hampton. 

January  14 .  1969 .  Central  YMC  A  Com  - 
munlty  College.  Chicago,  ni.:  Fred  Hampton, 
Bobby  Rush. 

January  IS.  1960,  California  Stoto  CoUege 
at  Long  Beach.  Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Alfred 
Jones. 

January  17,  1969.  Loop  City  CoUege,  Chi* 
cago,  ni.;  Fred  Hampton.  Robert  White. 

January  24.  1969.  Nosson  College.  Sprlnf* 
vale,  Maine;  Thomas  D.  Pawley,  Carta  Ford. 

January  25,  1969,  Denver  University,  Den- 
ver,  Colo.;  Joe  Martin. 

January  27,  1969,  Western  nilnol.s  Univer- 
sity. Macomb,  Dl.:  Bobby  Rush. 

January  28-29.  1969.  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle.  Wash  ;  Aaron  Dixon. 

January  31.  1989.  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle.  Wash  :  Kathy  Jones 

February  7,  1969.  Fairfield  University.  FUr- 
fleld.  Conn.;  Joee  Gonzalvez. 

February  7,  1069.  Woodlawn  Senior  High 
School.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

February  0-15,  1069.  Unlveralty  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo.;  Lauren  R.  Watson. 

February  10.  1969.  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

February  10.  1969.  Bastem  Washington 
Stole  CoUege,  Chancy.  Wash.;  Aaron  Dixon. 

February  10.  1969.  Unlveralty  of  lUinoU, 
Circle  Campus.  Chicago.  HI.:  Robert  Brown. 

February  10.  1060.  Malcolm  X  Jr.  OoUege, 
Chicago.  Bl.:  Rufus  Walla. 

February     13.     19^.    Indiana    University, 
Bloomington.  Ind.;  Joe  Martin.  Stanford  Pat- 
ton.  Fred  Crawford- 
February  13.  1060.  Northern  lUlnois  Uni- 
versity. DeKalb.  HI.:  Fred  Hampton. 

February  14,  1960.  CaUfomU  Stoto  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Calif.;  Ray- 
mond Hewitt.  Elaine  Brown. 

February  15.  1069,  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso.  Ind.;  Joe  Martin.  Robert  O'Ban- 
non. 

February  15,  1969.  San  Diego  Stoto  CoUege, 


San  Diego.  CaUf.;  Kenneth  Lee  Denjnon, 
Walter  Wallace,  Jr. 

February  16.  1969.  University  of  Denver. 
Denver.  Colo  ;  Lauren  R.  Watson. 

February  16.  1969.  HoUywood  High  School. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  Donald  Cox 

February  17,  1069.  Crane  High -achool, 
Chicago,  m.:  BUly  Brooks.  Bobby  Rush. 
Fred  Hampton.  Rufus  Wslls.  Jewel  Barker. 

February  1 0.  1069.  Roosevelt  Uni verslty. 
Chicago,  ni.:  Fred  Hampton. 

February  20.  1969.  Central  Mlasourt  Stote 
Teachers  College.  Warrensburg.  Mo.;  Felix 
O'Neal. 

February  20.  1969.  Chicago  Stote  Teachers 
College.  Chicago,  ni.;  Bobby  Rush,  BUly 
Brooks. 

February  20.  1969.  Northeastom  Unlveralty, 
Chicago.  Ill :  Fred  Hampton. 

February  20.  1969.  Roosevelt  University. 
Chicago,  ni.;  Fred  Hampton.  Robert  Lee. 
Jerry  Dunnlgan. 

February  21,  1969.  Roosevelt  University. 
Chicago,  m,;  Rufus  Walls. 

February  21.  1960,  Colorado  College.  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colo  :  Lauren  Watson. 

Februarr  21,  1999.  Lee  High  School,  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  EmUlo  Bennies, 

February  21,  1969.  New  York  Stato  Univers- 
ity. Brockport.  NY.:  George  Mason  Murray. 

February  22.  1969.  Columbia  Unlveralty, 
New  York  N.Y.:  Raymond  Hewitt. 

February  24.  1969,  Baltimore  Commimlty 
CoUege.  Baltimore.  Md,;  Warren  Hart. 

February  25.  1069.  Northern  nilnols  Uni- 
versity. DeKalb.  111.:  Pred  Hampton. 

February  26,  1060.  Midwestern  CoUege, 
Denlson,  Iowa:  Eddie  Bolden. 

February  28.  1060.  Irving  High  School. 
l£aywood.  111.:  n-ed  Hampton. 

March  5. 1969.  UtUversity  of  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Keith  Hinch. 

March  6.  1060,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.  CaUf.;  Delmar 
Mossett. 

March  7.  1969.  Crosamont  JunUor  CoUege. 
El  Cajon.  CaUf.;  Kenneth  Denmon,  Walter 
Wallace.  Jr. 

March  8.  1060.  Horace  Mann  Junior  Blgh 
School.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  David  HlUlard. 

March  10.  1960.  TowBon  Stoto  Teachers 
College.  Towaon.  Md.;  Wsrren  Bart. 

March  10.  1960.  Morgan  Stato  OoUege,  Bal- 
timore. Md.:  Warreji  Hart. 

March  10.  1969,  Maryland  tnstltuto.  Balti- 
more, Md  ;  Elijah  Boyd. 

Mirch  10.  1969,  Loop  City  CoUege.  Chicago. 
CI-:  Fred  Hampton. 

March  11.  1060.  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

l^rch  12.  1969.  BeUevue  High  School. 
Beltevue,  Waah.;  Camell  Garden.  David  Hen- 
drlx. 

March  12.  1060.  University  of  Aarbus. 
Copenhagen.  Denmark:  Raymond  Hewitt. 

March  12,  1069.  Helsinki  University.  Hel- 
sinki. Finland:  Ravmond  Hewitt. 

March  12.  19W,  Yale  Unlvenity.  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Joee  Ooncalvcs. 

March  IS.  1969.  Ooucher  Cc^lege.  TNdwwxi. 
Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  13.  1969,  Northeastern  High  School. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  EUJah  Boyd. 

March  17.  1960.  Oslo  University.  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, Raymond  Hewitt. 

March  18,  1060,  Stoto  University  of  New 
York,  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Westley  Brtnra. 

March  10.  1960.  University  of  Maryland. 
OoUege  Park.  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

March  19.  1060.  Central  Senior  High 
School,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Felix  O'Neal.  W.  B. 
Whitfield.  June  Charles  Slms. 

March  30.  1069,  John  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.    Md..    Elijah    Boyd. 

Martdi  21.  1009.  Mount  6t.  Agnes  CoUege. 
Baltimore.  Md..  EUjah  Boyd. 

March  21.  1960.  Helsinki  University. 
Helsinki.  Finland:  Bobby  Seale.  Raymond 
Hewitt 

March  21.  1060,  MUls  CoUege,  Oakland. 
C9i\S.\  Kathleen  Cleaver. 
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M»rch  24.  I9a».  Btloll  Collegt.  B»lolt.  WU.; 
FTMl  Hampton.   Nathaniel   Junior. 

March  as.  1960.  Barnara  College.  New  York. 
N  y.:   Richard  Moore. 

March  26,  1969.  Rooeevelt  Dnlyenlty.  Chi- 
cago XU.:  Fred  Hampton.  Bobby  Rush. 
Alsclno  Shtnn. 

-■VprU  3  1969.  Milwaukee  Technical  Col- 
lege. Milwaukee,  Wis  :  Walter  Chesser. 

April  «.  1989.  University  of  Washington. 
Se.ittle.    Wash.:    Aaron   Dixon. 

April  10.  1969.  Indiana  University.  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind  .  Pred  Crawford.  Lawrence  Rob- 
erts, WUl  Martin. 

April  11-21.  1969.  Uncoln  High  School. 
San  Diego.  Calif.;   Kenneth  Denmon. 

April  13.  1969.  UB  Angeles  Trade  and 
Technical  College.  Los  Angeles,  Calif ;  Ray- 
mond Hewitt. 

April  14.  1969.  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder.  Colo.;  Lauren  Watson.  Rust  Simp- 
son. _^ 

Apnl  IS.  1969.  Los  Angeles  Trade  and 
Technical  College.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Bobby 
Scale  __^     , 

April  18.  1989,  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Henry  Plnley. 

April  17.  1989.  Northwestern  University. 
Eranston.  111.:    TWd   Hampton. 

April  18.  1969,  Helms  Junior  High  School. 
Richmond.  Calif  ;   Bobby  Scale. 

April  21  19S9.  Fayettevllle  State  Teachers 
Collese.  Payettevllle.  NC;  Carver  CSene 
Neblltt 

April  22.  1988.  Edward  WUUams  College. 
Teaneck.  NJ.;  Carl  Conrod  Nichols. 

April  23.  1969.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif  ;  Bobby  Scale 

April  34.  1989.  Englewood  High  School. 
Chlcsgo.  ni.;  BUly  Brooks. 

Apnl  37.  1989.  City  College  of  New  Tork. 
New  Tork.  N.Y.;  Emory  Douglaa.  Kathleen 
Cleaver.  .     ,. 

April  2S.  1969.  Park  CoUege.  ParkvlUe.  Mo.; 
Keith  Hlnch.  Henry  PUiiey. 

April  28.  1969.  Whitman  College.  Walls 
Walla.  Wash.;  Elmer  Dixon. 

April  (exact  date  unknown).  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Oswego.  Oswego. 
NY,:  Westley  Brown. 

May  1.  1989.  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash  ;   Aaron  Dixon. 

May  2.  1989.  Muskingum  College,  New 
concord.  Ohio.  Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

May  5.  1989.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Warren  Hart. 

May  5.  1969.  California  State  College  at 
Lon«  B^urh.  Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Raymond 
Hewitt 

May    6,    1969.   University   of   Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash  :  Aaron  Dixon.  Anthony  Ware 
May    8.    1989.    St.   Peters    CoDege.   Jersey 
city.  N.J.:   James  York, 

May  a,  1989.  Lutheran  Seminary.  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.:  Warren  Hart, 

May  8.  1069.  University  of  Maryland.  Col- 
lege Park.  Md  ;  Elijah  Boyd. 

»Uy  13.  1969.  Wichita  State  University. 
Wichita.  Kans,:  Henry  Plnley. 

May  13.  1969.  UiUverslty  of  Los  Angeles. 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif-:  Raymond  Hewitt. 

Blay  14.  1968,  Sacred  Heart  Cnlveislty, 
Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Erlcka  Hugglns 

May  14.  1989.  Morgan  State  College.  Balti- 
more. Md.;  Elijah  Boyd. 

May  16,  1969.  Somerset  County  College. 
Somemile.  NJ,:   Carl  Conrad  Nichols. 

May  16.  1989.  Central  Washington  State 
College.  EUensburg.  Waah  ;  Aaron  Dixon. 

May  17.  1968.  Yale  Unlveealty,  New  Bsven. 
Coon.:  Lotmle  McLucas,  Encka  Hugglns. 
L*rry  Townsend. 

Hay  19.  1969.  Yale  University,  New  Haven 
Conn.:  Bobby  Scale. 

May  19,  1969.  Roosevelt  High  School.  Oes 
Moines.  Iowa:   James  Drew. 

May  19.  1960.  S&n  Diego  State  OoUflge,  San 
Diego.  Calif,:  Kenneth  Denmon. 

May  19.  1969.  Los  Angeles  City  CoUege.  Los 
Angles.  Calif.;  Raymond  Hewitt. 

May  19.  1969.  Malcolm  X  Junior  College 
Chicago,  m.;  Fred  Hampton, 


May  30,  1989,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Wis  ;  Fred  Hampton, 

May   21     1969.    University    of    Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;   Oakln  Gentry 
May  22.   1969.  University  of  California  at 
Los    Angeles.    Los    Angeles.    Calif.;     Joseph 
Brown. 

May  28-29.  1969.  El  Camlno  Junior  College. 
Oardena.  Calif  ;  Delmar  Mossett. 

Jime  5,  1969.  San  Diego  Mesa  College.  San 
Diego.  Calif.:   Walter  Wallace.  Jr. 

June  6.  1989.  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.;  Raymond 
Hewitt. 

June  7.  1989.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  Calif,;  Raymond  Hewitt 
June   28.    1969.   University    of    Wlsconsln- 
Belolt.  Belolt.  Wis ;   Odell  Montgomery 

July  10.  1989.  San  Diego  Slate  College.  San 
Olego.  Calif ;  Walter  Wallace.  Jr. 

August  4-8.  1989.  Drake  University.  Des 
Moines.  Iowa;  Charles  Knox. 

August  6.  1969.  Wisconsin  State  Unlver- 
slty-Eau  Claire.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.;  Lovetia 
Brown.  „,  ^ 

August  9.  1969.  Mathewson  JuiUor  High 
School.  Wichita.  Kans,;  Felix  O'Neal.  Philip 
Crayton,  Henry  Plnley.  Tom  Robinson. 
Archie  Simmons.  Keith  Blncb. 

August  13.  1969.  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder.  Colo,:  Slbert  Howard. 

August  14.  1989.  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Bobby  White.  Earl  Brooks, 
Roberta  Alexander, 

September  6.  1989,  University  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  City,  Mo,;  Felix  OTIell.  Brian  O-Nell. 
Henry  Plnley.  Tom  Robinson,  Andre 
Weatherby.  ..  ^ 

September  9,  1969.  Tufla  University.  Med- 
ford.  Mass.;  Douglas  Miranda. 

September  12.  1969.  Howard  University. 
Washington.  D.C.:  Robert  Lee. 

September  13.  1969.  American  University. 
Washington.  D.C.:  Robert  Lee. 

September  14.  1969.  Intermediate  School. 
New  York.  NY.;  Robert  Lee. 

September  n.  1969.  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.:  Robert  Lee. 

SepUmber  17.  1989,  University  of  Maine. 
Orono.  Maine;  Eugene  Jones. 

September  21.  1989.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Madison.  Wis ;  LovetW  Brown.  Howard 
Haralson. 

September  32,  1989.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Buffalo.  NY.:  Robert 

September  25,  1989,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis  ;  Donald  Jackson, 

SepUmber  26,  1969,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee. MUwaukee,  WIS.:  Dakln 
Oentry.  .   „ 

September  25.  1969.  Tale  Law  School.  New 

Haven    Conn.:  Roscoe  Lee.  Elliabeth  Bragg 

September    29.    1969.    Waseda   University. 

Tokyo.     Japan;     Elbert     Howard.     Roberta 

Alexander.  „.  ^ 

October   1.    1989.    Memorial   Jimlor   High 

School.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  Kenneth  Denmon 

October    3,    1969,    Case    Western    Reserve 

Unlveralty.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  David  HllUard 

October  6,  1989,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111  ;  Fred  Hampton 

October  9,  1989,  Olendale  Community  Col- 
lege, Olendale,  Calif  :   Elaine  Brown 

October  11,  1969,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N  J.:  Carl  Conrad  NIchoU. 

October  14,  196»,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, Storrs,  Conn  :  Douglas  Miranda 

October  14,  1969.  San  Joee  Bute  College. 
San  Joae.  Calif;  Connie  Matthews. 

October  15.  1989.  Rlpon  College.  Rlpon. 
Wis.;  David  Young,  Donald  Jackson. 

October  16,  1989,  Leeward  Community  Col- 
lege, Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Elaine  Brown, 

October    16.    1969.   University    of    Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Blaine  Brown- 
October    16,   1969;    University  of  Calgary, 
Calgary,  Canada;    Raymond   Hewitt,   Emory 
Douglas. 

October  21.  1969;  Temple  Unlveralty. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Claranea  Petaraon,  Bene 
Johnson. 


October  21.  1969;  San  Diego  Mesa  College. 
San  Diego,  Calif,;  Otis  Moran 

October  38.  1969;  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Bullalc,  Buffalo.  NY.;  James  Caston. 
October  38.  1989;  St.  Cloud  SUte  College. 
St    Cloud.  Minn.;  Earl  Leon  Anthony. 

October  28.  1988:  Rio  Oronde  CoUege,  Rio 
Grande,  Ohio:    Rufus  Walls. 

October  29.  1989;  Ball  SUte  University. 
Muncle.  Ind;  Donald  Campbell.  Robert 
O'Bannon.  Milan  Bufiby. 

October  29.  1969;  nUnols  SUte  University. 
Normal.  Hi.;  Mark  Clark.  Edward  McChrU- 
ton     Leon  Harps.  Fred   Hampton. 

October  30,  1969;  University  of  California 
at  Davis,  Davis,  Calif,;  David  HllUord. 

October  30. 1969:  Sacramento  SUte  Collage. 
Sacramento.  Calif.;  David  Hllllard. 

October  30.  1069:  Western  Washington 
State  University.  BelUngham.  Wash.;  Connie 
Matthews. 

October  31.  1968;  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash.:  Connie  Matthews. 

November  4.  1969;  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Mass.;  Douglas 
Miranda. 

November  7.  1988;  Portland  SUte  Univer- 
sity. Portland.  Oreg.;  Kent  Ford. 

November  7.  1969;  Rlcker  College.  Houlton. 
Maine:  James  Coston.  Al  Carroll. 

November  14.  1969:  Washington  SUte  Uni- 
versity. Pullman.  Wash.;   Anthony  Wore. 

November  14,  1969;  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale.  III.;  Pred  Hampton. 

November  17.  1869;  at  two  universities  In 
Montreal  and  Edmonton.  Canada;  Fred 
Hampton.  Willie  Calvin,  Jerl  Ddndge, 

November  30,  1969;  Central  SUte  Univer- 
sity, Wllberforoe,  Ohio;  Fred  Hampton,  WUlle 
Calvin,  Jerl  Eldrldge, 

November  20,  1969;  Boston  Unl»ei»Ity,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.,  Floyd  Hardwlck, 

November  20,  1969;  University  of  Call- 
fomlo,   Berkeley,   Calif,:    David    Billiard. 

November  30.  1989;  Los  Angeles  Valley  Col- 
lege, Los  Angeles,  Oallf;  Elaine  Brown. 

November  23.  1968;   Unlveralty  of  nUnols. 
Circle  Campus.  Chicago.  HI-:  Pred  Hampton. 
November  39.  1069;   University  of  nilnole. 
Circle  Campus,  Chicago,  III.:  Pred  Hampton- 
December  4.  1969;  Malcolm  X  Junior  Col- 
lege. Chicago,  m.:  Rufus  Walla. 

December  4.  1969:  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  ni-:  Bobby  Rush- 
December  6.  1969;  Portland  State  Univer- 
sity. Portland.  Oreg.;  Kent  Ford. 

December  7.  1989:  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Douglas  Mlrsnda. 

December  8.  1969:  Northeastern  Illinois 
State  College.  Chicago.  111.:  Rufus  WaUs. 

December  8. 1889:  New  Haven  College.  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Charles  Pinderhughe*. 

December  10.  1969:  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia.  Mo.;   Andre  Weatherby. 

December  10.  1909:  Portland  SUte  Univer- 
sity, Portland,  Oreg  ;  Kent  Ford 

December  10,  1999:  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash.;  Kathleen  Halley. 

December  10.  1089:  Nlles  North  High 
School,  Nile*,  m.:  Bobby  Rush. 

December  II,  1989:  Indiana  University. 
Bloomlngton,  Ind.:  Robert  O'Bannon.  Keith 
Parker 

December  12.  11989:  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn,;  Robert  Webb, 

December  14.  1989;  American  University. 
Washington.  O.C.;   Stephen  McCutchen. 

December   15.    1869;    San   Francisco  StaU 
College.  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  David  Hllllard. 
December  16.   1969:    Portland  SUU  Uni- 
versity. Portland.  Oreg,;  Kent  Pord. 

December  16.  1969:  Malcolm  X  Junior  Col- 
lege. Chicago,  nl.:  Bobby  Rush. 

December  17.  1980;  Cornell  UnlTerslty, 
Ithoeo.  N.T.:  Chorlea  Scott. 

December   17.   1989:    University   of  Hart- 
ford. Hartford.  Conn.;  Charlee  Plnderhughes. 
December  18.  1968;  CoUege  of  San  Mateo. 
San  Mateo,  Calif,:  David  HlUlard, 

December  20,  1969:  Malcolm  X  Junior  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  m,;  Bobby  Rush. 

December  31.  1989:  Case  Western  Reeerre 
University.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  David  RlUlard. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  ACT  OF 
196B 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscotisin  (Mr.  Steigeb)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Wisconsin.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Environmental  PoUc;  Act 
of  1969.  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  require  Federal  contractors  to 
comply  with  Federal.  State,  and  local  air 
and  water  pollution  sUndards  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  contracts. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969 — Public  Law  91-190 — declares: 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  to  use  all  practical  means 
and  measures.  Including  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  to 
create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har- 
mony, and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Amertcans. 

This  broad  mandate  has  been  utilized 
by  President  Nixon  to  Insert  necessary 
environmental  considerations  into  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Executive  Orders  11507  and 
11S14  are  prime  examples.  Executive  Or- 
der 1 1507  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment design,  operate,  and  maintain 
its  facilities  with  full  consideration  given 
to  their  environmental  impact.  Executive 
Order  11514  requires  that  the  Federal 
agencies  institute  measures  needed  to  di- 
rect their  policies,  plans,  and  programs 
so  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
goals.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Congress  has  been  too  slow  in  follow- 
ing the  President's  example.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  move 
the  Congress  in  that  direction. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require 
that  persons  or  corporations  contracting 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
amount  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  violate  no  Federal,  State,  or  local 
pollution  lairs,  standards,  or  ordinances. 
Payment  on  contracts  under  the  act  shall 
be  contingent  upon  certification  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — when 
effective — that  the  contractor  has  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  contractors  violat- 
ing their  obligations  under  this  act  will 
be  barred  from  further  Federal  contracts 
for  a  3-year  period  or  untU  the  EPA  cer- 
tifies that  the  contractor  has  provided 
satisfactory  assurances  against  further 
disregard  of  such  obligations.  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  such  decisions  should  be 
subject  to  review  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  41  United  States  Code, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  enforces 
basic  policy  decisions  in  many  areas. 
Federal  contractors  must  now  pay  fed- 
erally established  minimum  wages,  not 
discriminate  in  hiring,  and  must  provide 
safe  working  conditions  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  consistent  with  the  rationale  of  these 
existing  requirements. 

In  short,  we  must  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  indirectly 
violate  its  own  standards  and  those  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  the 
course  of  conducting  its  business. 


MONTH-BY-MONTH  REVIEW  OP 
91ST  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  month-by- 
month  review  of  this  second  session  of 
the  9lBt  Congress  to  date  for  the  people 
I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
jAKtraKT 

As  the  second  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress convened.  President  Nixon  stressed 
control  of  pollution.  Inflation,  and  crime 
m  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  I 
voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  fiscal  1970  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bills,  as  I  wrote  in  my  newsletter  at 
that  time,  because  compromises  assured 
by  the  President  and  proposed  reforms 
in  programing  were  in  the  best  interest 
of  education  in  North  Dakota,  We  later 
secured  some  of  the  modifications. 
rcsauAXT 

The  President  sent  a  (200.8  billion  fis- 
cal 1971  budget  to  Congress  and  pre- 
dicted a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  the  amount  to  be  spent 
to  meet  domestic  human  needs  exceeded 
amounts  going  for  military  operations. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  began 
hearings.  The  Labor-HEW  money  bill  for 
fiscal  1970  was  finally  approved  as  was  a 
bill  to  exempt  potatoes  for  processing 
from  marketing  orders.  We  also  author- 
ized $30  million  for  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  extended  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  and  three  grant  programs  for  pub- 
lic health  training. 

MSaCH 

We  approved  a  program  for  preserva- 
tion of  additional  historic  property 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  waterways  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill,  which  Includes  pre- 
trial detention  for  those  accused  of  ma- 
jor crimes  and  mandatory  sentences  for 
repeat  offenders. 

Also  approved  were  supplemental  pen- 
sions for  60.000  retired  rail  workeni  and 
cigarette  advertising  was  removed  from 
radio  and  television  effective  January  2. 
1971. 

In  my  March  i«port  to  constituents  I 
endorsed  the  President's  innovative  37- 
potnt  program  to  begin  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  our  environment  and.  as  I  have 
every  year  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
was  appointed  to  the  delegation  attend- 
ing the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. 

AFRll. 

We  approved  a  3-year.  $34.6  billion  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  including  aid  to  federally 
impacted  schools  and  passed  the  wel- 
fare reform  bill,  vnth  work  trainUig  pro- 
visions to  help  people  get  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

We  also  approved  a  $4.1  billion  edu- 
cation appropriatlans  bill,  after  a  num- 
ber of  us  managed  to  get  this  part  of 
the  bill  separated  from  Labor.  Health, 
and  Welfare  so  it  could  be  enacted  in 
time  for  administrators  planning  the 
1970-71  school  year. 


The  Bouse  also  voted  to  increaw  rail- 
road retirement  by  15  percent,  exclude 
sexually  oriented  material  offered  for 
sale  to  minors  from  the  mail,  authorize 
$17.5  million  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  adopt  a  reso- 
lution designating  May  1  as  a  day  for  an 
appeal  for  International  justice  for  the 
GI's  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Boutb- 
east  Asia. 

MAY 

We  secured  approval  of  an  amendment 
authorizing  $2.5  million  to  solve  the  crit- 
ical fiscal  situation  facing  Grand  Forks 
and  other  school  districts  in  their  efforts 
to  educate  children  of  military  person- 
nel. The  House  also  approved  an  ex- 
panded and  improved  lunch  program  for 
needy  schoolchildren,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act.  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
plus  a  $527,630,000  authorization  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  We  voted 
to  increase  and  liberalize  social  security 
benefits,  providing  also  that  future  ad- 
justments be  keyed  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  made  automatically.  Additionally, 
the  House  approved  a  $25  billion  ap- 
propriatalon  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Including  $290  million 
for  the  SST  to  which  I  strenuously  ob- 
jected—although we  lost  the  fight  in  a 
close  vote.  ITie  House  approved  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  cosponsored.  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
and  extended  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

JtJNX 

The  House  extended  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  hospital  construction  and 
approved  bills  to  establish  nationwide 
pollution  standards,  liberalize  benefits 
for  veterans  and  their  widows,  set  up  a 
3-year  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program,  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
while  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  adopt 
the  postal  reorganization  plan  creating 
an  independent  Government  agency 
called  the  US,  Postal  Service,  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  program  and  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Financing  .KcX  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  home  mortgages. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee  we 
approved  the  public  works  bill  providing 
funds  for  key  projects  in  North  Dakota, 
including  Garrison  Diversion,  and  with  a 
significant  boost  over  the  budget.  Pipe- 
stem  Dam. 

The  House  passed  legislation  to  permit 
custom  slaughterers  to  engage  In  retail- 
ing and  wholesaling  meat,  to  provide 
$3.15  billion  in  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  funds  in  fiscal  1971.  1972.  and 
1973.  and  on  July  9  defeated  the  Senate- 
passed  Cooper-Church  amendment  des- 
Ignnted  to  reduce  the  President's  control 
over  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  also  voted  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  home  loan  financ- 
ing for  veterans,  extend  unemplo^-ment 
compensation  to  some  4.8  million  addi- 
tional workers  and  extend  and  improve 
programs  for  assisting  and  training  In 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  to 
amend  and  Improve  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

AUCITST 

The  Bouse  passed  the  Environmental 
Education    Act,    the    Federal    Railway 
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Safety  Act.  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Service  Act  of  1970,  and 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  eonatitu- 
tlonal  amendment  on  equal  rights  for 
women 

Also  passed  was  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970.  a  bill  frankly  disappointing  to 
those  of  us  who  led  the  fight  for  the 
coalition  bill  which  had  the  backing  of 
all  North  Dakota  farm  organizations  and 
33  national  agriculture  groups. 

I  voted  to  override  Presidential  vetoes 
on  the  Education  and  Independent  of- 
fices— HXJD  appropriations  bills. 

SCPTCMBEl 

We  approved  a  major  Congressional 
reform  bill  and  authorized  «165  million 
In  grants  for  communicable  disease  con- 
trol, restricted  the  mailing  of  uTisolicited 
credit  cards,  authorized  an  additional  »l 
billion  for  construction  of  community 
water  and  sewage  facilities,  plus  a  com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act. 

The  House  and  Senate  met  jointly  to 
hear  Presidential  representative  Prank 
Borman  speak  on  Americans  held  cap- 
tive In  Vietnam. 

Also  approved  were  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  a  bill  to  provide 
guards  on  D.8.  commercial  aircraft  and  a 
conference  report  establishing  uniform 
Federal  railroad  safety  standards. 

OCTOBES 

Before  the  recess,  the  House  passed 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  which 
contains  .six  .specific  proposals  to  battle 
crime  I  cosponsored  three  years  ago.  and 
completed  action  on  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  water  bank  bill  I 
was  gratified  we  were  able  to  get  House 
approval  of  this  proposal  which  provides 
an  alternative  to  continued  draining  of 
wetlands  so  important  to  migratory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife. 

We  also  passed  a  comprehensive  Man- 
power Act.  and  finally  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  The 
Senate  made  some  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  House  agriculture  bill  and. 
while  the  final  falls  short  of  what  we 
fought  for.  it  contains,  I  believe,  the 
best  programs  we  could  get  at  this  time 

While,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  total 
on  outlays  until  after  action  Is  completed 
on  all  funding  bills,  the  largest  single 
Item — defense — will  amount  to  about  34 
percent  of  the  total  budeet  compared  to  a 
level  of  approximately  44  percent  during 
the  peak  Vietnam  war  year  of  fiscal  1968. 
Spending  on  Vietnam  that  year  reached 
nearly  »30  billion,  but  this  year  It  will  be 
around  $14  billion.  During  the  last  4 
years,  our  Appropriations  Committee  has 
cut  nearly  $15  billion  from  the  overall 
Defense  budgets.  This  does  not  mean  the 
defense  posture  of  our  Nation  is  weak- 
ened, but  it  does  reflect  the  reduction  of 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  the  In- 
sistence by  the  Congress  that  the  Penta- 
gon adopt  a  more  responsible  attitude 
about  spending  money,  and  a  revision  of 
our  national  priorities  toward  domestic 
needs 

The  9l5t  Congress,  baaed  on  Its  record 
to  date,  will  be  remembered  for  many 
things — some  good  and  some  bad. 

Despite  some  inspired  leadership  by 
the  administration  and  some  very  hard 
worit  on  the  part  of  many  Members  of 


Congress,  we  are  not  seeing  the  rapid 
improvement  we  seek  in  the  quality  of 
life  in  America.  It  can  be  said,  however, 
that  things  are  not  getting  worse  as  fast 
as  they  were  In  1960's. 

The  national  crime  rate  Is  still  climb- 
ing, but  not  at  the  horrible  rate  it  did  in 
the  last  decade. 

We  still  have  inflation,  but  prices  are 
not  going  up  as  fast  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago. 

While  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues, 
the  casualty  figures  are  the  lowest  in 
years  and  we  have  started  to  bring  our 
GI's  home  in  increasing  numbers.  We  all 
hope  the  Presidents  proposal  for  a 
cease-fire  is  successful. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  topics 
which  Congress  has  been  dealing  with 
that  are  covered  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  in  this  recess  report  to  tlie  people 
of  North  Dakota's  First  Congressional 
District  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 


P.JVNAMA  CANAL:   'THE  NUCLEAR 
BULLDOZER"  REVEALED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood'  i.<  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problem  is  a  fascinating 
subject  because  it  is  inexhaustible,  with 
new  angles  steadily  appearing.  Among 
such  angles  that  I  have  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed In  addresses  and  statements  to 
the  House  are  the  nuclear,  envlroimien- 
tal.  and  ecological.  It  has.  therefore,  been 
both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  in 
my  recent  reading  how  some  of  the  ideas 
voiced  before  this  body  have  permeated 
lay  writings. 

The  most  recent  example  of  such 
thinking  is  a  section  in  the  1970  volume 
by  Gordon  Rattray  Taylor  entitled  "The 
Doomsday  Book."  published  by  Thames 
and  Hudson,  London,  England,  1970.  In 
this,  Mr.  Taylor  summarizes  informa- 
tion about  the  nuclear  and  ecological  as- 
pects of  the  Interoceanic  canal  problem, 
emphasizing  that  the  fresh  water  Gatun 
Lake  Is  the  real  barrier  protecting  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  against 
the  dangers  of  biological  catastrophe,  but 
he  fails  to  mention  any  valid  way  to 
meet  the  threat  of  a  sea  level  construc- 
tion project. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
only  sensible  way  to  solve  Uie  problem 
of  increased  transit  facilities  at  least 
cost  and  without  treaty  involvement  is 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  according  to  what  Is 
known  as  the  terminal  lake-third  locks 
plan.  This  plan,  developed  in  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  as  the  result  of  World 
War  n  experience,  would  not  only  sup- 
ply the  beat  operating  canal  at  least  cost 
but  would  enlarge  the  present  fresh  water 
Oatim  Lake  and  thus  avoid  the  ecological 
hazards  feared  by  marine  biologists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
references  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  John  C.  Briggs  on  The  Sea- 
Level  Panama  Canal:  Potential  Biologi- 
cal Catastrophe,"  which  I  quoted  In  an 
address  to  the  House  In  the  Cohcres- 
SIOMM.  Rxcoao  of  August  4, 1969 

As  the  Indicated  excerpt  in  the  Taylor 
book  is  illuminating,  I  Include  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  as  follows: 


EXCT-BPT  PHOM  THB  DOOMSDAT  BoOK  BT  OOk- 

DON   Rattbay   Taylob;   Thambs   anb  Hud- 
son. London.  1070 

THE  NVCLKAB  BULLDOZKB 

I  WBB  Harold  Brown,  ttie  dtrvctor  of  tbe 
Llvermore  I^tjoratory  In  Berkeley.  CBlilor- 
nla,  who  flrst  put  forward  the  Idea  of  using 
nuclear  pxploslvet  to  dig  a  canal.  The  year 
was  1968.  and  the  leraell-Arab  war  bad  cloaed 
the  Suez  Canal  Brown  suggested  that  the 
world's  Eblpplng  could  be  saved  Its  enforced 
Jiumeye  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
digging  a  new  canal  acroea  tbe  Slnal  Penin- 
sula, running  from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  could  be  easily  done  by 
uflng  nuclear  exploelvea  to  blast  a  furrow 
thraugb  the  desert. 

Though  the  Idea  was  poUtlcsUy  Imprac- 
tical, the  Idea  of  using  nuclear  explosion; 
as  a  super  buUdoeer,  capable  of  moving 
masses  of  earth  rapidly,  took  root.  Always 
anxious  to  find  new  Justification  for  Us 
existence,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
set  up  a  team  under  the  general  heading 
Project  PLOWBHABX.  One  of  the  applications 
dreamed  by  this  group  was  to  dig  a  har- 
bour at  Cape  Thompson  The  Journal  JCn- 
rironment.  published  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Environmental  InformBtlon,  terse- 
ly summarized  the  risks  thus:  "There  were 
no  compelling  economic  reasons  for  the  har- 
bour, and  Alaskan  Eskimos  were  already 
getting  more  radlo-actlvlty  in  their  diet 
than  other  people.  Eskimos  eat  caribou: 
caribou  eat  lichen:  lichen  concentrates  ce- 
5luin-l37  and  strontlum-90  from  fallout." 
The  Eskimos  and  others  protested  so 
strongly  against  the  radiation  rtsks  that  the 
Idea  was  dropped. 

The  American  AEC  prefers  the  term  'geo- 
graphical eni^lneerlng'  for  Its  plowsrabx- 
tvpe  activities.  '  "Oeographlcal  engineering" 
describes  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  to 
change  the  geography  of  our  planet.'  It  says 
In  a  booklet  Issued  by  Its  division  of  techni- 
cal Information,  'digging  sea-level  canals  be- 
tween oceans,  stripping  overburdens  from 
deep  mineral  deposits,  cutting  highway  and 
railway  paives  throui;h  mountains,  creating 
harbours  and  lakes  where  none  existed  be- 
Inre.  and  altering  watersheds  for  better  dis- 
tribution of  water  resources.  Nor  do  propos- 
als for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives 
stop  with  large-scale  earth-moving.  Also  en- 
vl'loned  are  constnictinc  underground  reser- 
voirs. Increasing  gas-well  productivity,  and 
controlling  subterranean  water  movement. 
Eventually,  the  energy  from  nuclear  explo- 
!«lves  mav  even  be  used  for  underground 
desalting  of  seawater.  for  producing  steam, 
and  for  creating  basic  Industrial  chemicals 
dlrectlv  from  mineral  deposits*  They  also 
mention  the  kind  of  mining  operations  I 
have  already  described  and  add.  'The  shat- 
tering effect  and  beat  of  nuclear  explosions 
mav  one  day  enable  recovery  of  vast  oil  re- 
serves from  sand  and  shale  formations  that 
are  now  uneconomical  to  exploit.' 

The  AEC  does  not  give  any  Indication  of 
how  much  radioactivity  all  these  various  op- 
erations are  likely  to  release,  and  probably 
does  not  know,  but  the  resumption  Is  thst 
It  would  be  conalderable.  It  concedes  that 
thL-s  would  be  a  danger  'If  not  properly  con- 
trolled' and  also  mentions  possible  risks  from 
ground  shock",  'base  surge"  and  "air  blast".  It 
does  not  mention  earthquakes. 

The  first  nuclear  explosion  spedflcally  for 
the  pt.owsHABX  programme  was  Project 
cnome.  which  melted  2.400  tons  of  rock,  leav- 
ing a  cavity  of  nearly  a  million  cubic  feet 
capacity  underground.  The  Intention  was  to 
explore  tbe  possibility  of  using  the  heat  de- 
veloped as  a  source  of  power.  Water  would 
be  pumped  Into  the  scorching  hot  cavity  and 
turned  to  steam  which  could.  In  principle,  be 
made  to  drive  dynamos  or  do  other  work. 
Onomb  was  a  mere  3.1  klloton  shot.  It  proved 
rather  a  disappointment.  Thirteen  thousand 
tons  of  colder  rocks  'were  blown  or  collapsed 
Into  the  molten  pool  from  the  walls  and 
celling.  As  a  result  tbe  melted  material  was 
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cooled  suddenly  and  tbe  heat  distributed 
throughout  a  much  laT^er  mass.  Thus  It  was 
not  possible  to  recorer  any  appreciable 
amount  of  tbe  heat.  Moreover,  studies  In- 
dicated that  the  Bt«un  produced  was  very 
corrosive.'  It  would  not.  the  AEC  concluded, 
be  economic  to  use  It. 

Seven  months  after  ONOME.  a  much  more 
ambitious  project,  sedan  in  which  200  kllo- 
tona  (equivalent)  were  exploded,  took  place. 
Says  the  AEC.  "The  effect  of  the  bkdam  ex* 
plosion  was  awesome.'  Though  the  charge 
was  &red  an  eighth  of  a  mile  below  the  sur- 
face, It  excavated  a  crater  1.200  feet  In  di- 
ameter with  a  volume  of  5.5  million  cubic 
yards.  The  Defease  Department  helped  out 
with  two  more  shots  In  1962.  kasohat  and 
OANNT  SOT.  Rardhat  yielded  so  little  radio- 
activity that  It  was  felt  that  industrial  nu- 
clear mining  was  'on'. 

In  his  book  Proyccf  Plowshare.  Ralph  San- 
ders lists  many  specific  Ideas,  such  a?  blast- 
ing new  harbours  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Africa 
or  In  South  America.  These  could  be  so  deep 
that  much  larger  ships  than  any  now  In  use 
would  \ise  them,  which  might  reduce  the 
cost  of  ocean  transport.  'The  tmaglnatlon  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  plowshakz  program 
must  be  great  and  relentless.'  concludes  the 
AEC  with  relentless  fervour. 

Meanwhile  tbe  idea  came  up  of  blasting  a 
harbour  in  northern  Australia,  near  Cape 
Keraudren.  This  region  l£  rich  in  natural 
resources,  such  as  nickel  and  iron,  but  they 
are  hard  to  get  out  as  there  is  no  large 
harbour  for  a  thousand  miles.  However.  Port 
Hedland  harbour,  already  equipped  for  ore- 
handling,  is  only  100  miles  off.  and  could  be 
enlarged  A  teaalblltty  study  was  launched 
Jointly  by  the  Australians  and  tbe  Ameri- 
cans In  1966.  The  plan  called  for  the  explo- 
sion of  five  200-klloton  shots  burled  off- 
shore. All  was  going  well,  with  early  1970  in 
view  as  the  firing  date,  when  the  principal 
customers  for  tbe  iron  ore.  the  Japanese,  in- 
dicated that  they  thought  the  price  of  tbe 
ore  would  be  too  high.  This  was  as  well,  since 
the  date  set  allowed  little  or  no  time  for 
studies  of  the  effect  on  the  environment,  or 
on  people.  No  public  announcement  was 
made  of  how  many  people  would  be  at  risk, 
and  how  many  people  would  have  to  be  evac 
URted.  There  are  no  nuclear  explosions  with- 
out the  rcleace  of  some  mdlo-acttvlty  to  the 
environment,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the 
possible  effect  on  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which 
Australia  so  largely  depends.  It  would  also  t>e 
essential  to  discover  whether  any  planu  con- 
centrate cesium  or  other  nuclides  tn  the  way 
lichen  does,  and  what  of  the  danger  that 
contaminated  soil  might  be  blown  to  great 
distances  and  there  descend?  In  the  dry. 
torrid  climate  of  Northern  Australia,  the  risk 
is  far  more  serious  than  In  the  Arctic-  Just 
before  the  Japanese  pulled  out  the  props, 
three  Australia  scientists  from  Sydney  Uni- 
versity. Professor  A.  E.  Alexander,  Profes- 
sor L.  C.  Birch,  a  physical  chemist  and  a 
biologist  respectively,  together  with  N.  A. 
Walker,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
Issued  an  appeal  for  a  two-year  ecological 
study  of  land  and  sea  areas  involved,  and  for 
evaluation  to  be  carried  out  by  an  Inde- 
pendent body.  Menwhlle,  the  Australia  and 
American  atomic  energy  commissions  have 
said  that  they  will  study  the  possibility  of 
tistng  nuclear  excavation  at  other  sites  tn  the 
area. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  tbe  rich  Iran  de- 
posits, the  mining  companies  have  now  come 
up  with  another  plan:  to  extract  the  ore 
itself  with  nuclear  exploalvea.  TTiiB  time  the 
plan  Is  to  place  three  to  five  lO-Uloton 
charges  800  feet  down,  which  is  about  460 
feet  below  the  ore  body,  spaced  at  Intervals. 
It  is  hoped  this  would  shatter  some  4S  mil- 
lion tons  of  or*.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  up  to  six  months  for  the  radio- 
activity to  subside  somewhat.  The  hope  is 
that  much  of  it  will  have  been  trapped  In  a 
glassy  mass  of  once-molten  rock.  Tbe  charges 
foreaeen   for  this  plan,  know  as  tbe  Wit- 


tenoom  plan,  are  certainly  much  smaller  than 
for  the  harbour,  but  they  are  large  enough 
and  ecological  surveys  should  certainly  be 
made  and  independently  evaluated. 

In  tbe  US.  Kennecott  Copper  baa  been 
investigating  a  similar  project  with  AEC  co- 
operation, at  Safford.  Arljsona,  about  150 
miles  north-east  of  Tucson.  In  this  case,  after 
the  blasts,  the  metal  would  be  leached  out 
chemically,  thus  limiting  expoetire  of  per- 
sonnel to  radlo-actlvlty. 

Meanwhile,  an  even  more  grandiose  idea 
had  surfaced:  to  dig  a  ditch  acroaa  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  thus  making  a  sea-level 
canal,  which  need  have  no  costly  and  time- 
consuming  locks  to  raise  ships  to  higher 
levels,  such  as  there  are  on  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal.  When  this  was  opened  In  1914.  Its 
110-foot  by  l.OOO-foot  long  locks  seemed  big 
enough.  Today  they  are  too  small  for  the 
world's  600  biggest  ships,  many  of  which  arc 
mammoth  oil  tankers. 

In  1964.  President  Johnson  established  a 
Canal  Study  Commission  to  report  on  the 
need  for  such  a  canal  and  the  cost  of  making 
it.  and  the  best  position.  Though  originally 
due  to  report  in  1968.  the  date  of  the  final 
report  has  been  postponed  until  December 
1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  AEC  began  making  t«st 
explobions.  with  soothing  code  names  tike 
5I71.KT  and  palanqctn-  Since  some  thirty  pos- 
sible sites  for  the  new  canal  have  been  sug- 
gested, it  Is  Impoaslble  to  be  definite  about 
the  smount  of  nuclear  exposive  required,  but 
for  Route  17,  the  most  ponular  candidate,  a 
total  of  166  meltons  would  be  needed,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  calculation.  fPor  purpores 
of  comparison,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
was  equivalent  t^  a  100  mefcaton  ezploelon  > 
As  the  largest  craterlng  teat  so  far  conducted 
li  onlv  100  kllotons,  one  thousand  tlme^ 
smaller,  the  ATC  can  only  guess  ("extrapo- 
late" Is  the  polite  word)  what  the  effects  of 
this  fantastic  sequence  of  blasts  would  be 
According  to  one  authority,  large  explosions 
are  less  effective  at  earth  movtnjr  than  small 
ones.  60  that  one  50-megaton  end  three  25- 
menaton  shots  might  have  to  be  fired  to- 
gether with  many  smaller  ones  to  fill  the 
l?«P«. 

A  team  from  ESSA  f  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  > ,  sent  to  study  the 
meteorolodcal  aspects,  found  a  oomplex  pat- 
t«m  of  winds,  and  ESSA's  E.  A,  Mart*ll  fore- 
sees an  "extended  east- west  radio-active 
cloud  source  for  which  the  fall-out  pattern 
would  be  widespread  and  unpredictable. 
Areas  which  mav  receive  slenlflcant  fall-out 
Include  Costa  Rica.  Panama,  northern  Co- 
lombia, and  north-west  Venezuela."  And  he 
Koes  on  to  say:  "The  fact  that  Central  Amer- 
ica Is  an  active  earthquake  area  further 
magnifies  the  dlfBcultv  of  predicting  effecU 
There  Is  a  real  possibility  that  tbe  nuclear 
detonations  would  trigger  larire  earthauakef 
at  oreat  distances  "  It  would  also  be  difficult, 
he  says  to  predict  tbe  effect  of  the  waves 
which  would  be  caused,  while  tbe  air-blast 
mteht  damage  inhabited  areas  hundreds  of 
miles  away 

Professor  LaMont  Cole  of  Cornell  Unlver- 
sltv  (Toes  further.  He  calculates  that  the 
cerium  fall-out  from  the  explosions  would 
provide  26.6  limiting  doses  for  everyone  on 
earth,  since  the  radio-active  cenlum  would 
enter  the  food -chains  and  end  up  evervwhere 
It  might  also  affect  the  hurricane  pattern. 
ruin  the  fishing  and  shift  or  destrov  the  Oulf 
Stream.  This  may  be  too  pessimistic,  but  it 
does  call  in  question  the  right  of  one  nation 
to  expose  the  rest  of  tbe  world  to  nicb  a 
risk. 

This  Is  no  place  to  explore  the  engineering 
and  other  problems  associated  with  this 
project,  but  something  must  be  said  about 
the  people  who  would  have  to  be  evacu- 
ated. "Preliminary  evacuation  plana  antici- 
pate that  over  30.000  people  from  areas  near 
Routes  17  and  25  would  have  to  be  resettled 
elsewhere  for  a  few  years."  Of  course,  if  the 
radlo-aotlve   cloud   descended   unexpectedly 


tn  some  area  supposed  safe,  there  would  have 
to  be  emergency  evacuations  as  well.  In  the 
case  of  Route  17,  people  affected  would  be 
the  Cuna  Itullans  at  the  Caribbean  end,  tbe 
Choco  Indians  In  the  central  and  soutbern 
areas  and  various  Colombian  immigrants  and 
colonists  from  central  and  weet«m  Panama 
M&rtell  observes  that  construction  of  the 
canal  on  Route  17  "would  all  but  destroy  the 
Cuna  Indians  and  their  culture".  Some  would 
hide  in  the  Jungle  and  be  killed  by  the 
blast,  but  those  that  did  not  could  never  re- 
turn to  their  haunts,  which  would  be  taken 
over  for  defence  areas  and  supporting  com- 
munltlee. 

Finally,  there  la  the  ecological  risk.  Since 
the  tides  on  the  Pacific  side  run  to  much 
greater  heights  than  the  Atlantic  tides, 
strong  currents  would  fiow  through  the  cban- 
nel.  carrying  many  species  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  and  perhaps  lowering  the  temper- 
ature of  the  Caribbean.  Ira  Rubinoff.  tbe  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Marine  Biology  De- 
partment of  the  SmltbBonlan  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  at  Balboa,  says  that  only  one 
fish  Is  known  to  have  got  tbrough  the  exist- 
ing canal  and  to  have  bred.  The  fresh-water 
lake  In  the  middle  Is  the  real  barrier,  not  the 
locks;  similarly  In  the  Sues  Canal,  the  salty 
Bitter  Lakes  constitute  a  barrier.  He  add.<i 
that  when  two  species  interbreed,  the  result 
can  someumea  be  extinction  of  both,  if  tbe 
"crosses"  which  result  are  Inferior  to  the  par- 
ent lines. 

When  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  Great 
Lakes  was  opened,  the  sea  lamprey  got  in. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  a  lamprey  pop- 
ulation explosion  occurred,  decimating  th* 
white  flsih  and  trout  in  the  lakes.  Tbe  fishing 
industry  lost  mllllona  of  dollars,  and  the  US 
and  Canada  chipped  In  ClSm.  In  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem.  Says  Rubinoff:  "Specta- 
cular Be  some  of  these  cases  may  have  been, 
they  are  minor  by  comparison  with  vrhat 
would  be  expected  to  r«8ult  from  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  In  Central 
America.  The  mutual  Invasioas  of  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  orgalsms  should  be  much  more 
extensive,  numerous  and  rapid,  and  tbetr 
ultimate  consequences  should  be  quite  in- 
coounensurable  with  any  biological  changes 
ever  recorded  before." 

Seeing  that  this  la  only  the  first  of  many 
such  proposals,  t  Join  with  blm  In  urging 
the  appointment  of  an  Independent  Com- 
mission for  Environmental  Modification, 
with  adequate  funds  and  power  to  review  all 
alterations  of  the  environment,  oo  a  world- 
wide basil.  Late  In  1960,  following  this  and 
many  other  protests,  tbe  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  set  up  a  Committee  on  Ecological 
Research  at  the  request  of  tbe  Canal  Study 
Commission  to  go  Into  tbe  problem — a  st«p 
)n  the  right  direcUon. 

When  a  Panama  canal  was  first  propoeed. 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  some  argued  that 
sucb  a  project  would  t^e  against  God'a  will. 
as  be  bad  clearly  Intended  tbe  Atlantic  to 
remain  separated  from  the  Pacific  or  he 
would  not  have  left  a  strip  of  land  Joining 
tbe  two  Aroertcas  Today  western  man  is  not 
troubled  by  sny  sucb  scruplee  and  be  Is  sub- 
limely Indifferent  to  those,  less  arrogant^  who 
prefer  tbe  planet  the  way  It  Is.  But  bis  ambi- 
tion does  not  stop  at  Joining  oceans,  he 
wo\ild  even  abolish  tbe  Ice-cape. 
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CONGRESSMAN   KEES   REPORT  TO 

THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  FIFTH  «BN- 

GRESSiONAL  DISTRICT  OP  WEST 

VXROINIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Km  is  recognised 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  Ki'.i''  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  address  the  House  In 
order  to  present  my  ofBclal  report  on  my 
service  in  the  SUt  Congress  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  West  Virginia. 

While  the  record  of  the  9l.st  Congress 
as  a  whole  cannot  tx  fully  analyzed  un- 
til the  second  session  draws  to  a  close.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  very  brieflj'  an  outline  of  my  serv- 
ice, some  of  the  main  issues  faced  by  the 
Congress,  and  how  they  were  handled  up 
to  the  present  time. 

On  March  26.  1970.  I  asked  for  time 
to  address  the  House  In  order  to  present 
my  official  report  to  the  residents  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  cover  my  legislative  actlvitie.? 
during  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  that  part  of  the  second  ses- 
sion up  to  and  Including  March  26. 

Overall,  the  91st  Congress  can  best  be 
described  as  a  responsible,  working  Con- 
gress that  made  far-reaching  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  one  that  will  be 
remembered  for  its  legi.'dative  "flrsts' 
in  several  important  areas. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  temper  of 
the  American  people  had  penetrated  this 
body.  Legislation  ranging  over  a  large 
spectrum  of  problems  facing  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  were  considered 
and  enacted.  Such  Issues  as  tax  reform, 
inflation,  eni-ironmental  and  conserva- 
tion measures,  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment, equal  rights  for  women,  educa- 
tion, national  defense,  draft  lottery,  leg- 
islative reform,  health,  including  the  all- 
Important  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  which  Includes  Federal  com- 
pen.satlon  for  pneumoconiosis,  medicaid, 
housing,  unemployment  compensation, 
social  security  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  our  veterans. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  n. 
there  was  the  most  searching  congres- 
sional Inquiry  Into  and  debate  on  the 
foreign  and  military  spending  policies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  renewing  one  of  the  most 
powerful  roles  of  the  Congress  under  the 
separation  of  powers  provided  by  the 
Constitution.  In  large  measure,  the 
length  of  the  first  session,  which  was 
the  longest  since  1963  and  the  sixth 
longest  in  history,  was  due  to  the  ex- 
tended debate  on  defense  procurement 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 

Congressional  participation  in  estab- 
lishing national  policies  Is  a  healthy 
thing  for  our  Nation.  It  can  be  particu- 
larly beneficial  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  full  realization  by  Congress  of  the 
respoiuibllitles  Involved  when  It  extends 
the  power  of  the  purse  over  the  shaping 
of  foreign  policy  Open  debate  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  guidelines  for  proper 
congressional    control    over    appropri- 


ations, subject  to  the  Executive  veto 
power.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Congress 
can  limit  military  spending,  which  they 
did  by  cutting  billions  from  the  Pre.'^i- 
dent's  defense  budget  in  both  sessions 
without  affecting  funds  for  food,  cloth- 
ing and  any  other  necessities  required  to 
protect  our  troops. 

Continuing  their  realization  of  the 
importance  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
Congress  on  September  29.  1970,  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  threat  of 
Russia's  building  up  the  military  power 
of  the  Arab  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  enter 
upon  a  war  determined  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel,  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  Israel  with  aircraft  and 
other  weapons  as  she  may  need  to  ward 
off  and  defend  herself  against  any  ag- 
gression that  might  occur.  The  clear  and 
present  danger  to  world  peace  from  such 
Involvement  Is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

In  analyzing  the  legislative  "firsts" 
the  House  acted  to  modernize  the  process 
by  which  the  American  people  elect  their 
President  and  Vice  President.  In  a  his- 
toric action,  the  House  on  September  18, 
1969,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  provide,  upon  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  and  ratification  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States,  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  action  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college,  which  has  elected  the 
President  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, meets  with  the  approval  of  fully 
80  percent  of  the  American  public.  I 
think  the  House  was  well  advised  in  Its 
action.  The  Senate,  after  considerable 
debate  on  this  legislation,  on  September 
29.  1970,  postponed  action  on  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  House  sought  to  reform  its 
rules  and  procedures.  By  a  record  vote  of 
326  yeas  to  19  nays  the  House  passed 
HR.  17654  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  some  24  years 
since  a  reorganization  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  this  bill  is  even  of  greater  signifi- 
cance in  that,  so  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned, it  changes  the  House  rules.  Some 
of  the  amendments  which  were  passed 
provided  that  teller  votes  be  recorded  by 
clerks  or  electronic  devices  on  demand  of 
one-fUth  of  a  quorum:  required  that  a 
record  of  all  rollcall  votes  in  committees 
be  available  to  the  public;  prohibits 
proxy  voting  in  committees;  and  permits 
the  use  of  electronic  devices  to  record 
rollcall  votes.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
I  voted  for  this  bm. 

Likewise,  for  the  first  time  since  1923, 
when  It  was  first  introduced  the  House 
approved  the  equal  rights  amoidment. 
I  signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring 
It  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate.  I 
was  glad  to  support  this  measure  because 
I  feel  the  time  Is  long  past  due  to  remove 
from  our  laws  any  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex. 

The  desirability  of  providing  a  con- 
structive outlet  for  the  tremendous  com- 
mitment and  energy  which  our  Nation'.'; 
young  people  have  demonstrated  over  the 
recent  months  and  years  brought  about 
the  extension  by  Congress  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  one  of  the  landmark  dvl] 
rights  laws,  by  approving  the  vote  for 


18-year-old».  There  could  be  no  clearer 
indication  from  the  Congress  that  we 
welcome  the  interest  and  participation 
of  these  young  Americans  In  the  political 
process. 

The  most  comprehensive  tax  reform 
bill  to  history  became  law.  largely 
through  the  toltiatlve  and  work  of  the 
Congress.  It  Is  a  Judicious  mix  of  reform 
and  relief.  It  tocludes  a  whole  new  con- 
cept In  the  tax  law.  a  "minimum  tax" 
aimed  at  preventtog  wealthy  Individuals 
or  corporations  from  completely  escaping 
the  Federal  Income  tax.  It  passed  the 
House  395  to  30  on  August  7,  1969,  and 
was  signed  toto  law  Decemt>er  30,  1969. 1 
voted  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  postal  reform  bill  Is  another 
achievement  of  the  91st  Congress.  The 
new  law  abolishes  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  creates  to  Its  stead  the  U.8. 
Postal  Service,  within  the  executive 
branch,  to  own  and  operate  the  postal 
service.  The  new  service  Is  to  be  governed 
by  a  commission  serving  rotating  terms 
of  office.  The  law  also  contains  prohibi- 
tions designed  to  end  political  Influence 
In  the  postal  service. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  law  demon- 
strates an  effort  by  the  Congress  to  elim- 
inate huge  postal  deficits  and  represents 
an  action  which  the  postal  workers  and 
general  public  appear  to  favor.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  because  I  was  hopeful  it  would 
bring  improvements  in  our  overall  postal 
system. 

The  91st  Congress  shifted  our  national 
priorities  by  providing  increased  fundtag 
of  needed  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs.  In  the  process,  there  was  one 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill,  up- 
held by  a  narrow  margin,  and  a  later  veto 
of  hospital  construction  funds  which  was 
overridden.  More  recently,  the  President 
vetoed  tlie  education  and  Independent 
offices  appropriation  bills.  The  education 
veto  was  overridden  by  the  House  while 
the  independent  offices  appropriations 
veto  was  sustained.  I  voted  to  override 
these  vetoes. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  almost 
continuous  first  and  continuing  second 
sessions  which,  on  the  whole,  Is  seeking 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion are  the  foUowtog: 

KZALTH 

In  the  first  session.  Congress  took  a 
strong  step  to  strengthen  protection  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  more  than 
144.000  coal  miners  in  the  United  States. 
It  had  become  clearly  evident  that  if  we 
were  to  have  any  Impact  on  the  high 
accident  rate,  we  needed  a  law  that  would 
give  the  broader  enforcement  powers  to 
the  Inspector  and  thereby  provide 
stronger  Incentives  for  management  and 
labor  to  think  of  safety  at  all  times. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  Introduced 
the  first  legislation  dealing  with  these 
problems.  My  bill,  H.R.  9850.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  benefits  for 
death  or  total  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis— or  black  lung — was  Incorjx)- 
rated  Into  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  December  30,  1969,  under 
title  rv. 

Since  Congress  took  this  strong  step  to 
strengthen  protection  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  coal  miners,  according  to 
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the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  whole  has 
received  t5.57S.000  in  benefits:  and  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  is  recelvtog 
benefits  totaling  $586,788  per  month. 
To  date  3,058  mtoers  and  widows  and 
2,962  wives  and  children  have  received 
benefits  to  my  district. 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  provision  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  coal  miners 
aiSicted  with  pneumoconiosis,  as  well  as 
to  disabled  railroad  employees.  H.R.  10499 
would  also  extend  the  medicare  program 
to  individuals  recelvmg  cash  benefits 
based  on  disability  without  regard  to 
their  age. 

There  has  been  a  fresh  Impetus  for  a 
national  health  care  system,  for  it  is 
clear  that  changes  are  needed  not  only 
to  the  way  to  which  medical  care  Is  fi- 
nanced to  this  Nation,  but  to  the  way  to 
which  it  Is  delivered.  Congress  should 
make  possible  a  20th  century  health  care 
system  to  provide  20th  century  health 
care  services.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
health  care  reform  should  be  a  top  prior- 
ity issue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have,  therefore,  totroduced  HJl.  19284 
to  create  a  national  health  security 
program. 

SOCIAL   SECUKITY 

Congress  during  the  first  session  pro- 
vided for  an  across-the-board  tocrease 
of  IS  percent  to  social  security  benefits. 
However,  stoce  social  security  payments 
were  tocreased  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  cost  of  living  had  increased  10  per- 
cent. Therefore,  tills  token  tocrease  at 
that  time  left  the  majority  of  social  se- 
curity recipients  Uving  on  Incomes  below 
the  subsistence  level.  At  present  there  are 
1.2  mllUon  elderly  social  security  recip- 
ients who  must  rely  on  old-age  assist- 
ance. Inasmuch  aj  there  is  no  provision 
in  their  benefits  for  escalation  in  Itoe 
with  the  steady  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  the  House  passed  legislation  pro- 
vidtog  for  a  5-percent  increase  to  social 
security  benefits,  and  also  includmg  new 
provisions  for  an  automatic  adjustment 
of  benefits  geared  to  the  cost  of  living 
The  5  percent  would  become  effective 
January  1,  1971,  and  also  increase  the 
tocome  payment  base  from  the  present 
$7,800  to  «9.000. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1970,  approved  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  plus  a  boost  to 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  from 
$64  to  $100.  This  action  will  require  ap- 
proval on  the  Senate  floor  and  then  to  a 
House-Senate  conference.  In  the  event 
this  legislation  Is  enacted  into  law  the 
administration  Is  actively  considering  the 
postponement  of  this  social  security  tax 
tocrease.  I  am  opposed  to  this  deferment 
and  strongly  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  retato  control  of  the  social  secur- 
ity program  which  was  initiated  by  your 
Congress. 

BCONOMZC   DBYXLOnaXNT 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  economic  con- 
ditions Congress  is  conUnually  fighttog 
for  economic  development  by  passing 
amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  which  ex- 
tends the  Appalachian  Region  Develop- 
ment Act  imtil  June  30,  1971  and  to  au- 
thorize, exclusive  of  highway  construc- 
tion funds,  $294  million  for  the  2-flsca]- 


year  period:  as  well  as  extendtog  the 
highway  portion  of  the  act  until  June 
30,  1973.  and  to  authorize  $695  million 
for  the  4-flscal-year  period. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives my  assignments  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  toclude 
membership  on  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  Programs 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
palachla.  Tliese  subcommittees  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  Appalaclila  and 
economic  development,  where  I  served  as 
cosponsor  on  these  legislative  measures. 

It  was  through  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional program  that  provision  was  made 
for  Federal  participation  and  the  con- 
struction of  Appalachian  regional  high- 
ways, as  well  as  other  programs,  such  as 
hospital  construction,  healtli  services, 
water  and  sewerage  improvements.  On 
September  30,  1970,  I  made  available  to 
my  constituents  a  report  on  the  projects 
approved  for  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Act 
from  the  inception  of  this  program 
thiough  May  1970,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amounts  obligated  for  Appalachian 
Development  highways,  to  the  total 
amount  of  $14,148,521.  Also,  on  August  27, 
1970,  the  Montgomery  General  Hospital 
was  granted  additional  Federal  funds  for 
bed  addition  and  modernization. 

Under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration Act,  which  has  a  field  office 
to  Oak  Hill,  both  grants  and  long-term, 
low-toterest-rate  loans  are  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  private  enterprise. 
Tlie  Fifth  Congressional  District  estab- 
lished the  very  first  multicounty  eco- 
nomic corporation  to  the  United  States 
with  headquarters  to  Bluefield.  Such 
projects  as  Hawks  Nest  Sute  Park  to 
Payette  County  with  a  total  Federal  to- 
vestment  of  $1,917,000;  Twta  Falls  State 
Park  to  Wyomtog  with  a  total  Federal 
tovestment  of  $4,423,000;  and  Plpestem 
Addition,  Bluestone  State  Park  to  Mereer 
and  Summers  Counties  with  a  total  Fed- 
eral tovestment  of  $13,103,000  have  been 
set  up  under  this  act. 

A  Federal  tovestment  exceedtog  $600 
milUon  has  been  granted  to  our  district 
stoce  1965. 

Motivated  by  the  congestion  to  our 
cities  and  suburbs,  while  our  rural  popu- 
lation decltoes  the  House  Pubhc  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
October  2.  1970,  reported  out  HR.  19504, 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970, 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  bUl  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Tiansportation  to  make 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  Improve- 
ment, planntog,  surveying,  and  mvesti- 
gatlon  of  highways  that  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  economic  growth  cen- 
ters and  surrounding  areas.  The  besic 
purpose  of  this  provision  and  the  end 
toward  which  Its  administration  should 
be  aimed  is  the  improvement  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  rural  areas  and  small  com- 
munities of  this  Nation  so  as  to  encour- 
age a  more  balanced  population  pattern. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
projects  Is  a  maximum  of  70  percent  with 
the  fundtog  provided  by  the  highway 
trust  fund,  and  does  not  require  the 
States  to  reshuffle  their  exlsttog  Federal- 
aid  priorities  to  order  to  participate. 


As  stated  to  the  report: 

It  u  the  mtent  of  tbe  Committee  that  In 
progreaslng  to  the  Xature  hlgbway  progTam 
and  Increaaad  federal  participation  that 
whenever  tralBc  volumea  ai«  In  the  order 
of  magnitude  ol  those  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  wiienever  practical,  comparable 
projects  for  primary  highways  ahould  be 
biUlt  to  interstate.  Such  routes  as  Rte  52 
In  Wast  Virginia  and  Rte.  218  In  Pennsyl- 
vania are  typical  of  routes  badly  In  need  of 
Improvement  which  could  beneUt  froen  this 
section. 

Due  to  the  loss  to  population  m  States 
like  West  Virgtoia  over  the  pest  10  years 
and  the  steady  rise  to  unemployment,  the 
Congress  is  pushing  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  before  the  end  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

HonsiNa 

America  faces  a  disastrous  housing 
shortage;  the  worst  stoce  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  This  Is  caused  by  sky- 
rocketing toterest  rates.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  average  mortgage  r&te  on  homes 
has  Just  reached  a  still  higher  level,  ex- 
ceedtog 6  percent.  In  turn,  this  is  deva- 
stating the  homebuUdtog  and  construc- 
tion materials  todustries.  Most  authori- 
ties agree  that  America  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  2.6  million  new  homes  annually 
to  keep  pace  with  population  growth  and 
loss  of  exlsttog  houstog  units. 

The  news  media  for  some  reason  falls 
to  remind  the  public  that  last  Decem- 
ber the  Congress  by  a  substantial  vote 
to  both  House  and  Senate  gave  the  Pres- 
ident absolute  authority  under  Public 
Law  91-151  to  roll  back  toterest  rates 
i'.i  percent  and  control  all  aspects  of 
credit  transactions  to  order  to  curtail 
inflation.  That  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  last  December  and  has  been 
dormant  and  moldtog  to  the  files  of  the 
White  House.  The  record  of  tbe  ad- 
mtoistration  on  toterest  rates  illustrates 
in  unmistakable  terms,  the  economic  fail- 
ures of  the  past  20  months.  Prices  and 
the  cost  of  livtog  conttoue  to  climb  and 
interest  rates  remain  at  record  levels. 
The  law  is  left  untouched  while  home- 
buUdtog conttoues  to  decltoe. 

Recently,  the  House  and  Senate  gave 
the  President  standby  authority  to  sta- 
bilize prices,  wages,  rents,  living  costs, 
and  so  forth.  The  President  signed  this 
legislation  on  August  15.  There  has  been 
no  action  since  the  President  was  given 
this  authority. 

I  have  worked  for  and  supported  every 
housing  bill  coming  before  the  House 
during  my  service. 

LABOE 

In  the  field  of  labor,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  collection  of  fMeral  em- 
ployment taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis,  as 
well  as  legislation  to  promote  health  and 
safety  to  the  construction  Industry  to 
all  Federal  or  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  con.structlori  projects.  This 
legislation  requires  that  no  construction 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  require 
an  employee  to  work  under  any  condi- 
tions that  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or 
dangerous  to  his  health  or  safety. 

Legislation  to  extend  unemployment 
to.  first,  workers  in  agricultural  process- 
tog  activities:  second,  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations;  tliird,  employees  of 
State  hospitals  and  universities;  and 
fourth,  employees  of  an  American  em- 
ployer, who  perform  services  outside  of 
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Uie  Umted  SMt«s.  a«  well  as  legislation 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  a  temporary  15-percent  increase 
in  annuities,  were  enacted  into  law.  I 
suppoited  both  measiu^s. 

CVIME    AKD    LAW-CNTO«CEMDIT 

E\-er  mindful  of  the  increase  In  crime 
throughout  the  Nation  the  House  on  June 
30,  1970.  passed  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Contrx)!  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  which  is  tailored  to  combat 
effectively  the  type  of  crime  which 
threatens  the  average  citizen  on  our  city 
streets,  such  as  rape,  robbery,  assault, 
and  murder.  It  affords  substantial  gen- 
uine support  to  the  fronUine  soldier  in 
the  war  on  crime — the  man  on  the  beat. 
It  makes  available  in  the  coming  year 
of  »630  million  In  Federal  grants  to 
strengthen  local  police  departments  in 
their  flght  against  crime.  An  additional 
$1  billion  is  authorized  under  this  bill 
for  this  purpose  for  1972  and  $15  billion 
for  1973 

This  bill  has  been  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  but  was  re- 
ported out  on  September  29.  1970. 

I  also  strongly  supported  the  recently 
enacted  District  of  Columbia  crime  and 
court  reorganization  bill  because  it  con- 
stitutionally balances  the  needs  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  against  the  already-pro- 
tected rights  of  the  criminal.  By  letting 
criminals  free  on  inadequate  ball  without 
adequate  protection  for  the  community 
at  large,  would  be  increasing  the  crime 
rate  and  sacrificing  the  safety  of  the 
law-abiding  victim  of  criminals.  One  out 
of  every  three  robbery  suspects  released 
on  bail  in  the  District  Is  arrested  tor 
another  offense  before  coming  to  trial. 

OBCC    &BU5K 

Congress  likewise  realizing  that  the 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  was 
reaching  alarming  proportions  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  290  to  0  a  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969  which  au- 
thorized »29  million  over  3  years  for 
Federal  grants  tn  train  teachers,  lawmen, 
and  other  officials  who,  in  turn,  will  carry 
truth  about  the  drag  misuse  to  children 
and  their  parents. 

I  also  felt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
combat  this  problem  is  through  a  frank 
and  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
facts.  This  I  attempted  to  do.  In  the 
spring  of  1970  meettags  were  set  up 
throughout  my  district  for  this  purpose 
where  I  conducted  a  seminar  with  a 
group  of  knowledgeable  men  who  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  encouraged  discus- 
sions. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  not 
only  were  these  meetings  successful,  but 
the  information  motivated  interest  by 
local  groups  and  students.  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  similar  meetings. 

On  September  26.  1970.  the  House  fol- 
lowed through  with  additional  legisla- 
tion with  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  which  provides  for 
sentencing  procedures  under  which  dan- 
gerous special  drug  offenders  could  be 
sentenced  to  increased  punishment.  This 
bill  was  ordered  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  on  September  28, 1970. 

CHVnOXMrNT   AlCD   COMSUVITIOK 

This  Congress  enacted  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  providing  for  ma- 
rine sanitation,  removal  of  oil  (rom  navi- 
gable waters,  and  waste  treatment  works. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  also  en- 


acted will  extend  research  on  fuels  and 
vehicles.  A  timber  bill  that  purported  to 
conserve  forests  while  permitting  In- 
creased cutting  was  kept  back  by  a  con- 
certed House  effort.  And  the  91st  Con- 
gress quadrupled  the  administration's 
request  for  water  pollution  fimds  for 
fiscal  1970. 

EDUCATION 

Both  sessions  of  the  91st  Congress  pro- 
vided Increased  fimding  for  education 
programs  and  this  produced  the  severe 
tests  between  a  new  President  and  a 
Congress  with  the  opposition  party  In 
control.  Two  Presidential  education 
vetoes  were  overridden  and  In  addition, 
the  Congress  renewed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  In- 
creased the  authorization  for  the  NDEA 
student  loan,  workstudy  and  education 
opportunity  grant  programs,  all  very  Im- 
portant to  the  Fifth  District,  our  State 
and  Nation,  which  I  thought  merited  my 
support. 

DftAfT 

Criticism  of  the  draft  system  led  the 
President  to  request  that  Congress  re- 
move the  prohibition  against  a  draft  lot- 
ters'.  This  we  did.  Under  the  random - 
selection  method,  each  eligible  young 
man  enters  a  lottery  pool  during  his  19th 
vear.  If  he  is  not  drafted  that  year,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  will  be.  By 
utilizing  the  lottery  system,  we  have 
eliminated  one  of  the  major  criticisms  cf 
the  previous  draft  system — the  extended 
period  during  which  a  young  man  has 
been  kept  in  doubt  about  probable  Induc- 
tion into  the  military. 

vrrESANs 

The  problems  of  our  Nations  veterans, 
particularly  the  disabled  ones,  are  grea; 
mdeed.  We  here  in  Congress  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
veterans  problems  were  created  because 
they  answered  America's  call  for  help  in 
two  world  wars,  Korea,  and  now  in  Viet- 
nam. We  here  in  Congress  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  help  those  valiant  men  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  so  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  rctam 
and  fully  enjoy  om-  democratic  freedoms. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  pass- 
ing House  Resolution  661.  voted  to  com- 
mend the  American  serviceman  and  ^  et- 
erans  of  Vietnam  for  his  efforts  and 
sacrifices  and  let  him  know  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  regardless  of  their 
opinions  about  the  national  policy  con- 
cerning the  conflict,  take  note  of  the 
bravery  and  dedication  Ln  the  service 
of  his  coimtry  that  the  American  senice- 
man  has  exhibited. 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  series  of 
very  Important  bills  aimed  directly  at 
improving  benefits  for  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration has  opposed  practicallv  all 
of  this  legislation.  Early  In  the  Congress 
work  was  begun  on  a  series  of  Improve- 
ments in  the  education  and  training  pro- 
gram Most  important  among  these  was  a 
proposal  to  raise  education  allowances  by 
about  35  percent.  Despite  attempti  by 
the  administration  to  prevent  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  GI  bill  and 
its  education  program,  a  bipartisan  Con- 
gress passed  this  legislation  virtually 
without  dissent,  leaving  the  President 
with  no  recourse  but  to  sign  It. 

During  the  past  year  over  the  objec- 
tions  of   the   administration   we    also 


acted  to  provide  Increased  compensation 
for  veterans'  survivors.  Public  Law  91-96 
changes  the  furmula. 

Congress  has  been  greatly  concerned 
with  problem:  relating  to  the  veterans 
hospital  program,  and  has  voted  »105 
million  In  additional  funds  to  solve  some 
of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the 
medical  and  liospital  program.  The  bill 
bearing  this  appropriation  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  15911,  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  21,  1970,  in- 
creases the  monthly  benefit  rates  and  the 
annual  income  limitations  applicable  In 
payment  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  to  wartime 
veterans  and  their  widows  in  the  current 
program.  Under  this  proposal  the  same 
would  also  i.pply  to  payments  of  service- 
connected  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  parents  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. While  the  bill  has  several  signi- 
ficant features,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  If  HJl.  15911  were  enacted 
into  law.  it  would  mean  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  had  -social  security  In- 
creases of  15  percent,  effective  the  first 
of  this  year,  will  not  lose  any  of  their 
VA  non-service-connected  pension. 
Moreover,  on  the  whole,  pension  increases 
will  average  9.5  percent,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  15  percent  social  security  In- 
crease. This  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  16710.  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  21.  1970.  and 
the  Senate  on  September  25.  1970.  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
.^ffalrs  to  make  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  to  paraplegic  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes  In  those  Instances 
where  the  mobile  homes  are  to  be  used 
for  permanent  dwellings. 


As  I  stated  In  my  previous  report,  we 
in  the  Congress  recognize  the  need  for 
strong  governmental  action  to  attadt 
those  problems  of  poverty  and  we  have 
shown  awareness  of  the  need  for  sub- 
stantial resources  that  must  be  commit- 
ted to  fight  it  The  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  was  extended  for  2  years.  Suf- 
ficient success  has  been  achieved  by  OEO 
in  its  experimental  operation  In  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  agencies.  Its  serv- 
ices were  never  designed  to  be  all  in- 
clusive and  long  range  In  the  war  on 
poverty,  but  to  initiate  programs  which 
would  Immediately  lift  poor  people  out 
of  poverty  programs  which  require 
Government  subsidies.  These  subsidies 
total  $2,195  billion  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
$2,295  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971,  Pro- 
grams to  which  funding  applies  are 
Headstart,  Follow  Through,  legal  serv- 
ices, comprehensive  health,  emergency 
and  food  and  medical  program,  family 
planning,  senior  opportunities,  alcoholic 
recovery,  and  drug  rehabilitation. 

At  present,  about  25.400.000  persons, 
representing  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, live  in  virtual  poverty.  Of  this  large 
poverty  population  42  percent  are  chil- 
dren, imder  18,  and  18  percent  are  elder- 
ly, over  65. 

Congress  passed,  and  the  President 
signed  Into  law  on  November  13,  1968, 
House  Joint  Resolution  934  which  au- 
thorizes $810  million  for  the  food  stamp 
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program.  This  law  does  not  change  the 
program  Itself,  but  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  funds  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  himger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

MiaCSLLAHVOOB 

I  have  at  all  times  been  vitally  inter- 
ested In  trymg  to  help  solve  many  other 
problems  affecting  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia.  As  a 
result,  I  introduced  legislation  to  author- 
ize a  survey  of  the  Gauley  River  and 
tributaries  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Hood  control,  water  supply,  and 
recreation — this  survey  was  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee:  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  extension 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965:  a  bill 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  international 
trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis:  a  bill 
providing  for  Federal  railroad  safety: 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for  a  waterway 
connecting  the  Kanawha  River.  West 
Va..  and  the  James  River,  Va.;  a 
bill  to  provide  medicare  benefits  for 
disabled  coal  miners  without  regard  to 
their  age:  a  bill  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  to 
make  crime  protection  insurance  avail- 
able to  small  business  concerns;  cospon- 
sored  a  concurrent  resolution  concerning 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action,  as 
well  as  successfully  providing  an  addi- 
tional district  Judgeship  for  southern 
West  Virginia. 

COHC1.USIOK 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that 
these  and  other  activities  and  concerns 
of  yoiir  Congressman  are  matters  which 
have  made  it  a  welcomed  opportunity 
and  a  high  privilege  to  serve  in  this  of- 
fice In  the  9l5t  Congress.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  all  the  letters 
and  suggestions  I  have  received  during 
these  sessions.  Be  assured  that  I  welcome 
your  continuing  interest  and  recommen- 
dations for  new  legislation.  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  rendered  con- 
scientious service  to  our  district.  This  Is 
my  legislative  record  in  the  91st  Con- 


SBCRETTARY  LAIRD'S  GUARD  AND 
RESBKVE  POUCY  DESERVES 
STRONG  CONGRESSIONAL  SUP- 
PORT 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Rxcokd  and  to  include 
extrtmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  memorandum  Issued  on  August  21, 
1970,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
announced  an  Important  and  far-reach- 
ing sliift  In  national  defense  poUcy.  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  that  future  reductions 
In  defense  expenditures  "will  require  re- 
ductions to  overall  strengths  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  active  forces,  and  Increased 
reliance  on  the  combat  and  combat  sup- 
port units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves," 

Secretary  Laird  directed  that  emphasis 
be  given  "to  concurrent  consideration  of 
the  total  forces,  active  and  reserve,  to 
determine  the  most  advantageous  mix  to 
support  national  strategy  and  meet  the 
threat."  He  said: 

A  total  force  concept  wil]  lie  applied  to  all 
aspects  of  planning,  programming,  nianmng. 
equipping  and  empl(^^g  Ouard  and  Reserve 


Forces.  Application  ol  the  concept  wlU  be 
geared  to  recognition  ttiat  In  many  Instaucee 
the  lower  peacetime  sustaining  cosu  of  re- 
serve force  unlta,  compared  to  similar  active 
units,  can  result  In  a  larger  total  force  for 
a  given  budget  or  ibe  same  size  force  for  a 
le^er  budget,  lu  addition,  attention  will  be 
given  to  tile  facL  that  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  can  perform  peacetime  mlsalona  as  a 
by-product  or  adjunct  of  traimng  with  alg- 
lUtlcant  manpower  and  monetary  savings. 

He  said  that  in  any  future  emergency 
requiring  a  rapid  and  substantial  expan- 
sion of  the  Active  Forces  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  and  individuals  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  will  constitute  the  ini- 
tial and  primary  source  for  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Active  Forces.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare for  such  a  contingency  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense — Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs — will  coordinate 
and  monitor  actions  In  order  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

Increase  the  readmess.  reliability,  and 
timely  responsiveness  of  the  combat  and 
combat  support  units  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  and  individuals  of  the  Reserve. 

Siipport  and  maintain  minimum  aver- 
age trained  strengths  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve as  mandated  by  Congress. 

Provide  and  maintain  combat  stand- 
ard equipment  for  GuiLrd  and  Reserve 
imlts  in  the  necessary  quantities;  and 
provide  the  necessary  controls  to  iden- 
tify resources  committed  for  Guard  and 
Reserve  logistic  support  through  the 
planning,  programing,  budgeting,  pro- 
curement, and  distribution  cycle. 

Implement  the  approved  10-year  con- 
struction programs  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserves,  subject  to  their  accommoda- 
tion within  the  currently  approved  TOA. 
with  priority  to  faculties  that  will  pro- 
vide the  greatest  improvement  m  readi- 
ness levels. 

Provide  adequate  support  of  Individ- 
ual and  unit  reserve  training  programs. 

Provide  manning  levels  for  technicians 
and  training  and  administration  reserve 
support  persoimel— TARS — equal  to 
full  authorization  levels. 

Program  adequate  resources  and  estab- 
lish necessary  priorities  to  achieve  readi- 
ness levels  required  by  appropriate  guid- 
ance documents  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthusiastically  ap- 
plaud Secretary  Laird's  action.  His 
memorandum  is  all  the  more  welcome 
because  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
long  been  advocating  Just  such  a  policy. 
Reaction  among  my  constituents  has 
also  been  uniformly  favorable. 

During  this  period  of  continued  threat 
to  our  national  security  Secretary  Laird's 
announced  determination  to  acliieve  a 
high  degree  of  combat  readiness  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces  and  to  assure  their 
capability  to  be  responsive  to  any  con- 
tingency for  which  they  are  needed  are 
deserving  of  our  support  in  Congress  In- 
cluding adequate  funding. 

I  have  long  had  a  personal  mterest  In 
the  Reserve  components  of  our  Air  Force 
and  know  of  the  extraordinary  service 
that  many  units  and  individuals  have 
rendered  to  our  country  during  times  of 
need.  The  Air  Force  backup  forces  con- 
sist of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Both  organizations 
have  flying,  support,  and  medical  units. 
The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  unique  to  that 
it  also  has  some  7,000  individual  mobili- 
zation augmentees.  These  Reservists  are 


in  a  category  called  the  Ready  Reserve 
and  are  available  for  immediate  mobili- 
zation in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
These  Individuals  support  the  Air  Force 
in  a  myriad  of  activities,  ranging  from 
professional  medical  reser^'ists  to  en- 
listed postal  clerks.  Their  efforts  are  not 
only  military  in  nature  but  are  also  being 
utilized  m  the  area  of  community  serv- 
ice, such  as  the  CHAP — children  have  a 
potential — program  and  to  conduct  mar- 
riage clinics  for  young  couples  con- 
templating marriage.  The  Air  Force 
Academy  has  more  than  1,100  Re- 
servists who  assist  in  counseling  high 
school  graduates  toward  a  niilitaxy  ca- 
reer through  either  the  Academy  or 
ROTC.  These  Reservists  receive  no  pay 
but  instead  a  few  points  toward  retire- 
ment when  they  reach  age  60.  In  1969 
these  Reservists  visited  about  34,000 
high  schools,  addressed  about  535,000 
people,  spent  about  242.000  hours  in  do- 
ing so,  drove  1,992,000  miles  in  their 
personal  cars  and  took  an  average  of 
$198  out  of  their  own  ixicket. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  help  Imple- 
ment this  Important  policy?  We  must 
Insist  that  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  are  equipped  with 
the  planes  and  resources  to  accomiillsh 
their  mission.  In  addition,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  our  backup  force  also  in- 
cludes the  mobilization  augmentees  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  are 
accomplislung  a  mission  which  would  be 
required  In  the  event  of  mobilization. 

Public  Law  90-168.  an  outgrowth  of 
congressional  concern  that  is  similar  to 
the  concern  manifested  by  Secretary 
Laird  in  his  memorandum,  places  re- 
sponsibility with  the  respective  Secre- 
taries of  the  Military  Departments  for 
the  readiness  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  to  respond  to  contingency  require- 
ments. Congress  has  also  established  a 
specific  drill  pay  floor  for  the  Reserves. 
On  the  ttasls  of  Information  available  to 
us  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  various  services  are  treating  the  floor 
as  a  celling.  This  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  of  expressed  congressional 
Intent.  Secretary  Laird  should  reiterate 
to  the  various  Service  Secretaries  the 
congressional  intent  to  establish  these 
as  a  floor  and  not  as  a  ceiling  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Reserve  training  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  illustrate  the 
natiire  and  extent  of  the  service  rendered 
to  our  country  by  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserves,  I  include  the 
following  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

AiB  RcscavE  FOaCES  ACCOUPLXSHaCXNTS 
DDaZNG    MoanJZATTOKS 

KoaBA 

Between  June  1B50  and  rtecemtier  1953. 
187.000  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Poroes 
were  recalled  to  active  duty.  This  Included 
45.500  Air  National  Guardsmen  and  141.000 
Air  Force  Reaemsu.  The  Air  Guard  con- 
tributed 22  of  Its  27  flying  wlnga  plus  oom- 
munlcatlons  squadrons,  engineer-aviation 
units,  radar  calibration  detacluneDta,  and 
aircraft  warning  groups.  Tbe  Air  Force  Re- 
aen-e  furnished  all  of  its  29  flying  wings  plus 
some  118,000  individual  Reservists  not  as- 
signed to  units. 

AUbougb  some  of  tiie  units  were  deploye^l 
to  tbe  combat  zone  almost  lniinedlat«l'y 
after  recall.  It  was  necessary  to  dissolve  cer- 
tain units  in  order  to  use  tbelr  personnel 
more  effectively  In  other  organizations. 

Of  the  23  Jet  aces  of  the  Korean  war,  8 
were  from  the  Air  Reserve  Forces. 
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In  Ociober  »nd  Norembtr  19«l.  the  Air 
Force  ordered  to  »ctlve  duty  37.000  memOM* 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces,  ot  which  31.000 
were  In  Air  National  Guard  unlu.  3.600  were 
ID  AIT  Force  Beserre  units,  and  2.&00  were 
Air  Force  ReservUU  called  aa  Indlvlduala  to 
fill  vacancies  In  the  recalled  units. 

Ml  National  Guard  units  Included  lour 
tactical  reconnaissance  squadrons.  18  tacti- 
cal ttgliier  squadrons,  three  fighter  Inter- 
ceptor squadrons,  sli  air  transport  squad- 
rons, and  a  tactical  control  group  plus 
headquarlera  and  supporting  elements.  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  Included  five  heavy 
troop    carrier    squadrons    with    supporting 

Some  11  000  officers  and  airmen  in  the  tac- 
tical control  group  and  11  of  the  flying 
ioundr^ns  were  deployed  to  Europe  _The 
initial  phaae  of  thu  deployment  involved  the 
lanrest  single  overseas  Bight  of  Jet  flghtera 
iJThStory  when  more  than  300  ANO  J«»  O'" 
trom  the  United  Stales  to  Europe  without 
accident  or  Incident. 

The  three  fighter  Interceptor  squadrons 
were  Bvlng  operational  missions  In  Europe 
within  M  days  after  they  reported  for  acUve 

""oener^l  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  '"°  Chljjf  of 
SiaB  of  the  Air  Force,  commented^ever 
before  haa  the  United  States  Air  Force  oe- 
^ad«l  so  neavUj  upon  the  abUlty  of  the 
»Ir  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
^r^pond  so  qulcmy  and  '^'^^-^  ^,"'1 
before  have  the  Air  Reserve  ForcM  met  a 
challenge  with  such  speed  and  elBclency. 

^^T^^s.  recall«l  lor  the  BerUn  cmu 
were  released  from  active  duty  by  the  end 
of  August  1963.  ^  - ,. 

ID  addition  to  the  units  recalled  ten  /Ur 
Force^erve  air  rescue  =««  j;^"" ""."S 
lor  80  days  active  duty  to  support  the  Air 
NaUonal  Guard  deployment  to  Europe 
ctjaa 
on  the  night  of  Ociober  37.  1(K».  an  order 
»M  lined  lalllng  up  34  Air  Force  Reserve 
iSin^aSer  sqSidrons  for  duty  during  th. 
?^^J^.  The  U.OOO  Reservists  involved 
m^s  recall  reported  '°'  «<^'  *f |^^,! 
nrntt  morning,  and.  accordl.lg  to  the  Secre 
u"  oTSfelee.  -Were  "PO"""-"'  "?  *t 
Movable  within  30  hours"  after  the  recall 
SSS  ?h.s  was  the  mo,-t  rapid  moblU»tl«> 
^™.erve  forces  smce  the  American  Bevolu- 
uon^  McUnar.  caUed  It  a  ■l.mt^t^c 
^rtormance-  and  went  on  to  say.  •'TbU  u 
U,e  standard  of  performance  that  6" J-"" 
built  into  Air  Force-!  Reserve  and   Guard 

'"/m'l^lled  units  were  released  from  active 
duty  hy  November  38.  I9«2. 

;4ir   Force  Besirruts  nUled   to  ocdrc   duty 
KoazAN  wAa  leso 

30 

Troop  carrier  wing*. . 

Light   bombardment  wln^ -  » 

individual  Reservlats Jiiooo 

Total  recalled-.- - -  w.uuu 

axauN  caun  laat 

Individual    Reservists J-SJ^ 

S  tioop  carrier  unlu - -      •'•'"" 

Total  recalled -       S*" 

cuaAsr  cmxstB  laat 

Troop  carrier  squadrons.-- 

Aerial  port  squadrons 

Total    recalled - 


Olflcers    - - ^  ?}J 

AlrniM.  -      *■'"'' 

Total  - ♦•*' 


May: 

Tactical    airlllt    group 

Aerial  port  squadron 

Aeromedlcal  evacuation  aquadron. 
.Medlcal  service  squadron... 


Officers 
Airmen 


Total 


I 
3 

1 
1 

134 
631 

7S5 

s.eos 


Totals 

POSTAL  srarKB  or  lavo 
aoo  Beeervlsto  (Postal  UnlU) :  3  Ope  and 
8  Fits 

OtSASm   ASBMTAMCt    (C-119    nmn) 

Hurricane  CanUUe  <Aug-8ept  89) :  M  mls- 
slona.  880.8  hours.  31590  tons,  140.811  ton- 
mUes,  89  pas.  61.518  paa-mllee. 

Hurricane  Beaulah  (1981):  7  mlaalons,  48 
hours.  43  tons.  39,777  ton-mlles,  18  pax,  8.083 
pax-miles. 

Operation  HaylUt  il967i:  306  missions. 
893  hours.  53  tons.  31.181  ton-mllea.  103  pax, 
45  609  pax -miles,  858  tona  alrdrtjpped. 

Hurricane  Betsy  (1968):  133  missions.  833 
hours.  429  tons.  379.741  ton-mlles,  518  pax. 
130.113  pax -mllea. 


FOURTH  WORLD  ANTI-COMMUNIST 
LEAGUE  CONFBMENCE  SUPPORTS 
THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


poisLo  cams  taaa 
January: 

MUltary  airlift  wings  lC-134) 

WUtary  alillft  jroopa  (&-U4)  — 
ARH   Sq    (HC-97) 


iMr.  DERWINSKI  asked  «nd  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League,  which  Is 
headquartered  in  Seoul,  Korea,  consists 
of  representative  organizations  from 
over  70  free  world  countries.  Its  prime 
base  still  remains  In  free  Asia,  but  since 
its  Inception  In  1966  the  league  has 
rapidly  expanded  in  membership  and 
representation.  In  Asia  It  enjoys  a  broad 
popular  base  and  reflects  a  solid  anti- 
Communist  solidarity  that  may  well  be 
reallxed  on  an  intergovernmental  level 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
regional  security  arrangement.  This 
popular  movement  may  well  serve  as  the 
catalyst  of  a  PATO.  a  Pacific  Asian 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  Fourth  World  Anti-Communist 
League  Conference  was  recently  held  In 
Kyoto,  Japan,  on  September  15-17.  Its 
theme  was  mobilizing  the  forces  of  world 
freedom.  As  in  all  previous  conferences, 
this  one  emphasized,  too.  the  strategic 
importanoe  of  the  captive  natioiM.  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the  tulflllment  of  world  freetlom.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  Congressional  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution— Public  Law 
86-90 — WACL  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky  of  Oeorgetotvn  University  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Natlofial  Captive 
Nations  Committee  for  a  world-wide  ob- 
servance of  CapUve  Nations  Week  In 
July  1971.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Fifth 
WACL  Conference,  scheduled  for  Ma- 
nila, the  Philippines,  in  1971  wlU  be 
coincident  with  Captive  Nations  Week. 
July  18-24.  Its  eOect  throughout  the  Red 
empire  would  be  electrifying. 
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For  Uie  studied  consideration  of  our 
Members  and  the  readership  of  our 
citizenry.  I  submit  the  following  selected 
material  of  tills  conference,  which  in 
large  part  gives  an  insight  into  what 
free  Asians  and  their  supporters  are 
thinlting  about  and  actively  working  for: 
first,  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thurmowd  of  South  Carolina  at 
the  WACL  rally  in  Toyko  and  the  "Dec- 
laration of  Peace"  adopted  by  the  raUy's 
20.000  participants;  second,  the  opening 
address  to  the  conference  by  the  WACL 
chairman.  Gen.  Praphan  Kulaplchitr  of 
Thailand;  third,  messages  and  greetings 
from  Vice  President  Sp»o  T.  Ackew, 
Prime  Minister  John  Gorton  of  Auatra- 
lia.  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  China. 
President  Park  Chung  Ha  of  Korea, 
Prime  Minister  Thanom  Klttikachom  of 
Thailand,  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
of  Vietnam,  Vice  President  Pomando 
Lopez  of  the  Philippines,  and  Secretary- 
General  Jesus  Vargas  of  SEATO;  fourth, 
addresses  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of 
China,  Dr.  Sungsoo  Whang  of  Korea.  Dr. 
Lev  E  Dobrtansky  of  United  States,  and 
Mr  Yaroslav  Stetsko  of  XJkraine;  and 
mth.  WACL's  adopted  resoluUons  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  1971.  and  So- 
viet Russian  colonialism,  as  well  as  Its 
joint  communique. 
The  material  follows; 

AODRCSS  BT  SXMATOR  STSOK  THUILMONB 
M».    CKAiaMAN    AND    HONOEJED    OELXCATXS; 

This  la  an  exciting  time  for  the  Free  World, 
fcnd  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you 
about   the   future   of   the   ant  I- Communist 
countries,  particularly  In  Free  Aiita.  In  the 
past  year,  the  fight  for  freedom  has  taken        ^ 
on  some  Important  new  developments  which        ^ 
have  compleLely  changed  the  proapecu  for        x 
this  region. 

In  pATUcular.  I  waui  to  poUit  to  the  re- 
vitalized role  now  being  played  by  South 
Vietnam  in  Its  long  0ght  against  Communist 
aggression.  Beset  by  Internsl  problems  and 
hobbled  by  the  hesitancy  of  n.8  policy.  Viet- 
nam was  unable  to  take  the  proper  Initiative 
on  the  batUe&eld. 

Not  untU  I860  did  the  Vietnamese  army 
get  the  training  and  the  weapons  which  were 
beattlng  to  lU  courage  and  tenacity.  By  the 
end  of  1960.  this  program.  labeled  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  ■■Vleinamlzatlon.'*  was  already 
beginning  to  show  the  positive  results  of 
this  new  thrust  and  new  kind  of  support. 
Today  the  Vletnaniese  troops  have  dearly 
proven  that  they  are  composed  of  tough 
lighting  men  led  by  offlcers  of  abUlty  and 
character. 

The  tremendous  improvement  as  a  result 
of  Vietnamlzatlon  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
tn  December  of  1968  only  76  percent  of  the 
people  lived  In  secure  areas;  one  year  later. 
93  percent  lived  in  secure  areas;  and  the  fig- 
ura  Is  contlniUng  to  improve.  A  similar  im- 
provement la  shown  in  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  South  Vletnsmase  civUlans  ab- 
ducted by  the  Viet  Cong.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1960.  3.219  were  kidnaped;  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1869.  only  629.  This  Is  why  the 
hope  and  trust  of  the  people  Indisputably  Ilea 
today  with  the  government  In  Saigon. 

Thus  the  propaganda  of  defeat  has  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsification 
and  distortion.  Those  who  have  continually 
maligned  our  Asian  allies  have  had  to  turn 
to  other  deceptions  and  techniques.  The 
propaganda  battle  Is  not  yet  won.  but  the 
truth  of  our  policies  has  been  proved  on 
the  battlefield  of  war  and  In  the  hearts  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies. 

Then  In  Uarch  of  this  year  came  President 
Nixon's  courageous  decision  to  open  a  eoua* 


tar-oflanslvd  In  ths  border  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia. I  have  taken  note  of  the  World  AnU- 
Communlst  League's  wonderful  resolution  In 
support  of  that  action,  approved  at  your 
meeting  in  May,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  this  resolution  la  deeply  appreciat«d  in 
the  Dnlted  States  among  oil  those  who  be- 
lieve m  or  engaged  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

The  ConxmunlsLs  have  charged  that  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  violated  the 
sovereignty  of  Camtx>dla  In  that  action  and 
extended  the  war.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists violated  Cambodia's  sovereignty  al- 
moAt  five  years  previously  when  they  mads 
Cambodian  territory  a  base  for  war.  For  aU 
practical  purposes,  Cambodia  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  iu  sovereignty  in  the  war  aone, 
until  the  victories  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  O.8.  troops  returned  control  ol  the  tanrl- 
uiry  to  the  Cambodian  government's  hands 

The  Cambodian  operation  demonstrated 
the  success  ol  the  Vletnamlaatlon  policy  in 
two  wmya. 

First,  the  Cammimlsts  apparently  chose 
ta  step  up  activity  In  Cambodia  because  they 
vrere  losing  ground  In  South  Vietnam.  Sec- 
ondly, It  showed  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  properly  armed  and  trained,  had  a 
fine  oapablllty  not  only  for  pacification,  but 
also  for  oilanslve  action  against  the  enemy. 

kUtreover.  the  Cambodian  operation  also 
demonstrated  the  potential  for  cooperation 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  a 
cooperation  which  the  malignant  critics  had 
also  said  was  impossible.  Despite  some  In- 
evitable minor  problems,  the  two  nations 
have  worked  together  in  a  mutual  system 
that  has  enabled  a  /ree  Cambodia  to  survive 
in  the  face  oi  intense  ynilitary  and  subvcr- 
sive  pressure.  Again.  Lbe  left-wing  critics  had 
said  thai  the  government  of  Premier  Lon 
Nol  couldn't  last  a  month  in  the  face  of 
the  Communist  olfezislve;  yet  It  has  sur- 
vived, and  the  capital  remains  free,  provid- 
ing an  Inspiration  to  freedom-loving  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

When  one  move  In  the  right  direction  is 
succ^oful.  it  makes  It  easier  for  another 
such  move  to  foUow.  For  this  reason,  we 
In  the  United  States  took  great  heart  from 
the  action  of  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister 
Adam  Malik  in  convening  the  tree  Asian 
nations  at  Jakarta.  There  are  some  people 
who  said  that  the  United  States  frowned 
upon  such  a  conference  because  we  did  not 
participate  In  the  planning  or  the  sessions. 
On  the  contrary.  w«  felt  that  the  Initiative 
of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  in  acUng  along 
was  a  commendable  sign  of  aasuming  respon- 
Biblllty;  and  the  more  so  since  Indonesia  is 
a  nation  which  has  only  recently  thrown  off 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  The  sessions  at 
Jakarta  wore  described  or  tentative  and 
general  Id  tone;  but  the  Important  point  Is 
that  they  were  held  at  all.  The  'beginning  is 
the  most  difficult  part.  The  Jakarta  Con- 
ference set  up  a  commission,  consisting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Indonesia.  Malaysia, 
and  Japan,  to  work  for  peace  In  Cambodia. 
Thus  Jakarta  can  be  the  seed  of  continuing 
cooperation,  particularly  the  kind  of  co- 
operation to  work  for  one  another's  mutual 
security.  If  peace  comes  to  Cambodia,  It 
will  come  only  when  Cambodia  gets  the  mu- 
tual assistance  It  needs  from  Its  neighbors. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  that  Japan 
was  a  participant  tn  the  Jakarta  Conference, 
and  that  Japan  elected  to  become  a  part  of 
I's  contirt-uing  work  on  the  Cambodian  com- 
mlsti^on.  This  was  viewed  In  America  as  a 
welcome  sign  that  Japan  fs  taking  an  in- 
creasingly wider  view  of  Its  role  among 
the  free  nations  of  Asia.  Again,  It  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Jakarta  Con- 
ference win  necessarily  be  the  ultimate 
vehicle  for  mutual  cooperation.  What  Im- 
pressed us  In  America  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Conference,  and  Japan's  role  tn  partlclpst- 
ing  m  It.  In  the  past  some  have  felt  that 
Japan  was  wlUlng  to  tat  otben  sban  tta 
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burden;  but  more  and  more  we  notice  signs 
uf  Japan's  leadership,  and  we  weloome  that 
development. 

Indeed.  It  appears  that  Japan's  new  wptaiX 
of  leadership,  and  the  new  feeling  of  co- 
operation throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Is 
backed  up  by  an  increasing  economic  base. 
Japan's  economy  is  now  third  in  the  free 
world.  It  must  now  be  counted  among  the 
most  developed  nations  of  the  world.  Free 
China  has  enjoyed  a  truly  amazing  economic 
and  social  development.  South  Korea  Is  en- 
joying a  new  prosperity,  despite  a  new  war 
having  ravaged  its  territory.  Indeed  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  regions  see  new  oppor- 
tunity ahead.  The  potential  that  this  op- 
portunity presents  is  even  greater  when  we 
think  of  the  multiplying  effect  of  a  spirit 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  trust. 

This  fact  In  Itself  shows  the  superiority  of 
the  free  system.  The  greatest  progress  In 
Asia  has  come  to  thoae  nations  which  have 
chosen  free  economic  systems,  and  which 
have  allowed  the  creative  force  of  individual 
enterprise  come  Into  play.  The  Communists 
believe  that  private  property  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  priDote  freedom  must  be 
stamped  out.  They  are  willing  to  destroy. 
plunder,  enslave,  and  murder  in  order  to  im- 
pose ihetT  form  of  society.  Once  in  power, 
they  believe  that  only  rigid  central  direction 
and  control  can  keep  the  economy  going. 

Yet  the  free  system  has  not  only  proved 
to  be  more  progressive;  It  has  also  sbown 
that  it  allows  greater  development  of  the  In- 
dividual human  personality.  The  free  system 
preserves  the  virtues  of  the  family,  and  the 
great  religious  traditions  of  the  people.  It 
fosters  individual  thought  and  Ingenuity.  It 
provides  the  freedom  of  choice  in  everyday 
life  that  b^ts  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

The  Communist  cannot  allow  the  free  sys- 
tem to  develop  and  prosper  along  side  of  the 
failures  of  Communism.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Communists  is  to  dominate  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  the  Communists  have 
continually  built  up  an  aggressive  milltsry 
machine  to  support  their  conquests.  After 
World  War  n.  the  United  Sutes  quickly 
demobilised  lU  troops  and  abandoned  Its 
military  equipment:  the  Soviet  Union  did 
Just  the  opposite  and  kept  its  army  mo- 
blliKed.  The  United  States  offered  to  share 
Its  atomic  secrets  with  the  world,  provided 
no  nations  were  allowed  to  develop  arms  In 
secrecy:  the  Soviet  Union  turned  down  the 
offer.  After  the  signing  of  the  cease  fire,  the 
United  States  worked  to  rebuild  the  occupied 
nations  in  freedom;  the  Soviet  Union  to  this 
day  still  occupies  East  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  keeps  an  iron  hand  on 
the  other  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Red  China  also  maintains  Its  military  ap- 
pomtus,  but  at  the  present  time  the  main 
threat  is  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  free  nations  of  Asia  are  exempt 
from  Soviet  intentions.  As  South  Vietnam 
knows  80  well,  only  the  Soviet  Union  is  ca- 
pable of  supplying  revolutionariea  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  weapons  for  the 
conduct  of  conventional  warfare  today.  Tlien 
is  nothing  that  the  Soviet  Union  fsan  mxtre 
than  independent  &nd  free  nations,  capable 
of  defendmg  themselves  against  aggression. 

For  we  must  not  imagine  that  economic 
and  social  prograos  In  Free  Asia  can  con- 
tinue, rlgbt  In  the  v«ry  face  oi  Communism, 
without  bringing  on  the  Jealona  aggressive 
reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  free  societies 
are  to  continue  to  prosper  in  peace,  then  the 
nations  which  enjoy  such  prosperity  must  be 
willing  to  de/end  their  people. 

As  the  econcsnic  giant  among  the  nations 
of  Free  Asia,  Japan  must  be  willlBg  to  under- 
take a  greater  proportion  of  the  leadership 
nececsary  to  the  defense  of  the  raglcn.  But 
above  all,  there  must  be  a  greater  mutuality 
and  cooperation  In  al]  these  defense  matters. 


Japan  cannot  sit  much  longer  under  the  um- 
brella of  U.S.  protection,  without  becoming 
more  involved  in  the  area  defense.  For  one 
thing,  of  all  the  Free  Asian  nations,  only 
Japan  has  the  technologioai  capacity  and  the 
coital  to  produce  the  defense  materials 
nKded.  Through  mutual  planning,  this  pro- 
duction can  be  distributed  and  integrated 
Into  appropriate  Aalan  oountrlea  with  mu- 
tual economic  assistance  and  advice,  but 
in  the  long  run.  only  a  defenae  effort 
that  grows  out  of  local  capacities  and  local 
MfiUingneas  to  sacTlfloe  will  provide  a  sound 
base  of  defense. 

We  are  now  in  a  different  era  than  we  were 
after  World  War  U.  The  nations  of  Asia  are 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development  and 
economic  maturity.  The  attitudes  of  the  for- 
ma* era  are  no  longer  appropriate.  Japan  Is 
presently  spending  only  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  on  self 
defense.  But  Japan's  economic  development 
cannot  continue  unless  Its  free  neighbors 
share  in  the  development,  support  it,  and  In 
turn  are  supported  In  the  defense  of  the 
common  Interest.  The  main  thrust  of  Soviet 
policy  today  In  Asia  is  not  to  dominate 
Japan  Immediately,  but  at  first  to  neutralise 
Japan,  and  gradually  to  make  her  technol- 
ogy and  economy  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
market  and  economic  system.  If  such  were  to 
happen,  Japan  would  t>ecome  another  Pin- 
land — courageous,  but  unable  on  a  practical 
level  to  resist  Soviet  demands.  This  will 
never  happen  if  the  countries  of  t2Lls  region 
continue  to  expand  their  mutual  coopo'a- 
Uon. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  pledge  that 
we  win  hold  to  oU  of  our  commitments. 
When  President  Nixon  came  into  office.  It 
might  have  been  politically  expedient  for 
him  to  liquidate  the  mistakes  of  the  previ- 
ous AdmlnlsQ^tlon,  and  forget  about  free- 
dom In  Asia.  He  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  he 
enunciated  the  Guavi  Doctrine,  which  not 
only  strengthens  those  commitments,  but 
places  greatef  bnist  In  the  cspadtiea  and 
growth  of  our  alUes. 

To  Cambodia,  I  eay  that  the  survival  of 
your  country  Is  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere.  It  took  great 
courage  to  throw  off  the  Communist  noose. 
Just  as  it  was  descending  upon  your  neck. 
The  US.  Vice  President  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  survival  of  your  country  was  of 
great  tacUcal  importance  to  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam.  You  have  shown  the  way  to  de- 
cisive action  and  cooperation  In  FT«e  Asia, 
and  It  is  now  up  to  the  other  Free  Asian 
nations  to  support  jrour  example. 

Finally,  to  Vietnam,  I  say  that  ths  past 
year  has  been  of  itnTnunji*  significance  In 
your  struggle.  I  urge  you  to  hold  on  for  vic- 
tory so  that  the  struggle  will  not  have  t>een 
In  vain.  Vietnam  has  been  a  testing  ground 
not  only  for  your  people,  but  for  the  whola 
world. 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  the  struggle  against 
Conmiunlsm  is  s  struggle  which  intimately 
Involves  aii  free  nations.  No  part  of  freedom 
can  be  diminished  without  bringing  tyranny 
th.'\t  much  closer  to  tbe  rest  of  us.  The  forces 
of  anti-Oommunism  must  remain  resolute, 
even  in  the  face  of  internal,  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal subversion.  It  Is  significant  that  no  na- 
tion In  history  bss  ever  freely  chosen  a  Com- 
munist government.  Let  us  work  together. 
then,  so  that  our  freedom  Is  not  undermined 
by  complacence  and  inaction. 

There  are  times  when  the  future  looks 
dark  and  uncertain.  But.  as  the  past  yesr  has 
shown,  in  such  times,  one  nation,  with  Right 
on  Its  side,  can  constitute  a  majority.  If  tbe 
people  of  a  nation  have  tbe  courage  and  tbe 
fortitude  to  stand  up  for  what  they  beUeve 
In.  this  alone  can  oft«n  turn  tbe  tide.  Many 
nations  are  struggling  today,  but  struggling 
people  often  develop  a  religious  attitude^ 
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an  attitude  whlcto  ta  of  great  aaaiatance  to 
tbem  in  OghUng  »  QocUess  and  fttbeUtlo 
matffrlaUani. 

The  Fre«  World,  therefore,  must  «Uod 
log^bet  \a  tliU  struggle.  We  must  do  wh»t 
we  can  to  encourage  those  nations  in  East- 
ern Europe,  enslaved  by  Oommunism.  to 
resist  that  tyranny.  Noi  must  we  forget  the 
znllUons  behind  tne  bamboo  curtain,  trap- 
ped by  an  illegal  regime  which  has  set  out 
to  destroy  an  ancient  cixlture  and  an  Ancient 
society.  Before  Communism  can  be  deetroyed, 
we  must  have  the  will  to  destroy  Oom- 
tnuiuam.  We  must  never  accommodate  our- 
selves to  a  ruthless  imperlaURm  dedicated  to 
our  own  destrucUon.  Free  men  mu«t  have 
the  wiXl  CO  be  free. 

With  mutual  tnist  and  cooperation,  a 
rcaUzaiion  of  our  obllgmtlona  to  each  other, 
and  a  wiU  to  be  free,  Communism  can  and 
unll  be  defeated.  The  victory  will  not  come 
easy,  but  the  beneats  of  a  free  society  made 
the  batUe  worthwhile.  Let  us  pledge  today 
CO  stand  unlte<l  in  UU«  common  itniggle  ftnd 
resolve  to  continue  the  fight  until  the  goal 
of  a  truly  tree  world  becomes  a  reality. 

DSCXAIUTION  or  PKACS 

WACL  Wo«iJ>  EAixr. 

Srptember  20.  1970. 
t^ommunlsm  1*  wrong!"  We  have  been  ap> 
pMlliifl   with   these   words   as  the  voice  of 
lustloe  in  history. 

Hlfltory  should  have  begun  In  peace;  tlie 
go«l  of  history  should  be  Uie  pursuit  of 
peace.  The  Ideal  of  peace  was  given  by  Ood. 
yet  It  has  been  tTompled  In  the  dust  by  man 
throughout  history.  Even  now.  Korea.  Viet- 
nam and  China  are  torn  between  north  snd 
south,  and  Germany  between  east  snd  we»t. 
This  earth  has  t>een  bathed  in  human  blood 
and  15  covered  with  the  tangled  national 
grudges.  This  same  earth  has  been  the  center 
of  God's  anxiety  throu^out  tiie  long  yean 
of  history. 

The  tide  of  tension  is  rolling  from  Europe 
to  the  Par  &st.  The  boitomlasB  flow  of  the 
lava  of  Ignorance  has  exploded  through  the 
volcano  of  Bed  China,  whose  ambition  of 
world  revoluUon  is  burning  up  half  of  In- 
donesia and  the  Korean  Peninsula,  Its  roar- 
ing baa  reached  even  to  the  islands  ot  the 
Pax  East.  The  peace  of  Asia  Is  now  sufTeilng 
from  the  UdaJ  wave  of  that  threat.  There  is 
no  ^arantee  that  nations  wtilch  have  con- 
sUtutlocfi  of  peace  are  the  builders  of  peace. 
The  easy  appeasement  policy  between  East 
and  West  can  tjecome  the  spzxX  of  war. 

We  now  need  a  confrontation  without 
compromise.  Absolute  peace  Xb  not  found  in 
coeilsteiice  or  in  endless  negotiations.  Peace 
.^fT^  only  be  achieved  by  chsUenglng  and 
defeating  threats  to  it. 

Therefore  we  here  propose  the  Idea  and 
strategy  for  peace. 

Peace  Is  not  simply  the  abolishment  of 
armaments.  World  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
span  from  the  inner  peace  of  man.  To 
achieve  Inner  peace,  man's  instinct  most  be 
oonqtured  by  his  conscience,  which  again 
must  transcend  self-interest. 

We  have  entered  the  age  of  cocnmon  des- 
tiny %T"rtn|[  natlooa.  Nations  are  either  to  be 
saved  or  deatroyed  collectively. 

True  love  of  coantry  does  not  lie  in 
haughty  isolationism  based  on  a  blind  secu- 
rity, but  m  choosing  the  undying  honor  of 
sacrifloe  and  service.  In  bearing  the  croea  of 
other  eoontrlee  who  wander  the  borderline  of 
deal2i. 

The  Communist  regime  most  fears  those 
who  mareb  on  bravely  through  the  valleys 
of  death  with  sacrificial  love.  Indeed,  love, 
courage,  and  forglveneae  are  the  mightiest 
weapons  given  to  ua. 

Therefore  we  should  not  ask  what  other 
nations  can  give  to  us,  but  instead  let  us 
piirsne  what  we  can  give  to  mankind,  who 
are  (Tying  out  tn  poverty  and  atarvatton. 

What  is  the  enemy  which  hlnderi  true 
peace?  It  is  Ignorance.  This  tgnoranoe  Is  na- 
tionalism for  the  sake  of  nationalism  which 


blocks  the  way  to  peace  by  creating  naUonal 
barrters,  radal  prejudice,  and  holding  histori- 
cal grudges.  We  need  today  more  than  auy 
other  time  the  wisdom  that  all  nun  are 
brothers  under  Ood.  Ignorance  robs  man 
of  freedom.  Before  we  can  achieve  external 
freedom  and  liberty,  we  roust  first  be  free 
from  the  Internal  bondage  of  Ignorance  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  absolute  peace  la  lib- 
erty by  knowing  the  truth  ol  Ood. 

However,  true  peace  caunot  be  reacheU 
wUhou<;  wctrld  unity.  The  obstacle  is,  na- 
tionalism. 

Therefore,  the  way  to  world  peace  is  the 
spirit  of  WACL,  which  surpasses  Communist 
Ideology  and  can  make  mankind  into  one 
body  We  of  WACL  are  those  who  believe 
that  mankind  are  fellow  citizens  beyond  the 
barriers  of  nations  and  states,  yet  respecting 
the  national  characteristics  oi  every  nation. 
who  treat  the  ideology  of  communism  with 
absolute  Intolerance  but  without  hatred  for 
lu  people;  who  embrace  the  weak  and  needy. 
but  not  out  of  a  'superiority  complex":  whi. 
have  compassion  for  those  who  suiTer  bu: 
are  also  willing  to  serve  them  in  order  to 
deliver  them  out  of  their  poverty  and  pain 
with  tears  for  mankind  more  than  those 
who  suller. 

Now  the  fiag  of  the  battle  to  achieve  peace 
is  passed  on  to  the  youth,  who  bold  the 
future.  Therefore,  peace  must  be  establlahed 
by  the  love,  intelligence,  and  energy  of 
youth.  This  spirit  will  fuiau  the  words. 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  children  of  Ood." 

Today  history  is  pointing  toward  Asia, 
especially  toward  Japan.  The  WACL  World 
Rally  has  been  victoriously  held  in  Japan, 
whose  £un  is  about  to  rise.  On  this  occasion 
we  declare  together  to  the  world,  that  the 
peace  of  Ood.  by  Ood.  and  for  Ood  Is  the 
reaUty  of  peace  for  which  all  nations  are 
longing. 

OPKNtNC  AllDaXSS  or  OKH.  PmAFHAM  Kui^- 
ricmra.  Chadlman  of  WACL.  Thah-awd 
His  Excellency.  Distinguished  Quests.  Pel- 
low  Delegates,  Observers  and  Ladles  and 
Oentlemen:  As  the  Chairman  of  the  World 
Antl  Communist  League,  I  feel  highly  priv- 
ileged to  extend  my  greetings  and  warm 
welcome  to  you  all  who  come  all  the  way  tn 
this  famous  and  ancient  city  of  Kyoto  of 
this  country  to  attend  the  fourth  Confer- 
ence of  the  World  AnU  Communist  League 
scheduled  from  today  onward. 

As  you  may  all  know,  this  Conference  h 
hoswd  by  WACL's  Chapter  In  Japan  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Tetsuzo  Watanabe,  the 
President.  Mr.  Oaaml  Kubokl.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Prof.  Jultsu  Kltaoka  Secretary- 
General.  This  la  the  first  time  that  WACL 
bold  Its  fourth  Conference  In  Japan,  but 
nevertheless,  for  Japan,  it  is  the  second  time 
that  she  has  been  the  host  to  such  anti- 
c  smmunUt  movement  like  this.  The  firs  t 
one  was  that  of  eighth  Conference  of  the 
Asian  People  AnU  Communist  League  in 
1963. 

With  yotir  permission,  I  wish  to  introduce 
to  you:  Dr.  Tetsuao  Watanabe,  President  of 
the  Ji4>an  Chapter.  Mr.  Oaaml  Kutwki,  Vice 
Prealdent  of  Japan  Chapter.  Mr.  Oaaml  Ku- 
bokl, ta  alao  the  Prealdent  of  the  Interna' 
tlonal  FMeratlon  for  Victory  Over  Commu- 
nism which  la  now  the  principal  (»ganlzatlon 
of  the  Japan  Chapter  and  has  tMen  through- 
out responsible  for  the  preparation  of  this 
Conference;  Prof.  JulUu  Kltaoka.  Secretary* 
Qeneral  of  Japan  Chapter,  and  finally  Mr. 
Masato^l  Abe.  Sacretary-Oeoeral  of  the 
IPVC. 

On  beiwlf  of  distinguished  gueeU.  fellow 
delegates  and  obeervera,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, t  wish  to  state  that  we  are  very  proud 
and  feel  honoured  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  here  in  your  famoua  and  lovely  ancient 
city  of  Kyoto,  and,  allow  us,  to  eKpress  our 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  you,  and  to 
all  of  your  coUeaguee.  yoting  men  and  wom- 


en, whose  efforts,  servloea  and  genuine  dedi- 
cation for  the  cause  of  victory  over  Commu- 
nism have  successfully  rendered  poaalhle  the 
fourth  WACL  Conference  of  thla  year  as  we 
have  eye-witneeaed  at  this  very  moment. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  personal  care,  attention,  courtesy  and 
comfort  we  all  have  and  will  enjoy  through- 
out the  period  of  tills  Conference.  Our  grate- 
ful appreciation  and  thanks  are  also  due  to 
the  Japanese  Government  and  people  for 
their  cooperative  efforts,  understanding  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  our  movement  in 
general  and  this  conference  In  particular. 

The  suocesB  of  thla  Conlerence.  my  dear 
fellow  delegates,  is  lying  before  you.  I 
pray  that  with  the  pool  of  great  endeavour, 
enthusiasm,  careful  and  thorough  considera- 
tion, experience.  InteUecttial  thinking  and 
Intelligence,  the  success  In  terms  of  practi- 
cal application  and  real  achievement  of 
WACL'a  objective  and  purpoeea,  eventtially 
emerge  out  of  the  Conference  In  this  old  city. 
A  global  look  at  the  altuatlon  during  the 
preceding  one  year  period  haii  convinced  us 
tliat  the  war  between  the  Communist  Imperi- 
allata  and  its  agents  and  the  peace  and  free- 
dom loving  people  has  been  increasing  In 
both  scale  and  Intensity  to  the  stage  where 
the  world  over  can  be  able  to  see  the  failure 
and  decline  of  Communist  Ideology  while  the 
rtalng  expcctatlou  of  freedom  loving  people 
Is  steadily  gaining  ground  and  winning  over 
the  people  subjugated  and  enslaved  or  about 
to  be  subjugated  and  enalaved  under  the 
Communist  rule  throughout  the  world  on 
one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  response  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  either  military  or  overt  or 
covert  action,  by  auperlor  meastires  and  col- 
lective efforts  in  all  fronts  has  forced  the  op- 
posite to  review,  revise  and  change  their  pol- 
icy measures  with  the  adoption  of  new  policy 
and  strategy  only  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
their  existing  situation  and  sphere  of  in- 
fluence which  tend  to  give  way  to  gradually 
Incireasing  dun&nd  and  call  for  freedom  and 
independence  by  the  people  under  their  dom- 
ination while  the  tree  nataona  of  the  world 
are  now  gathering  momentum  in  giving  more 
and  more  attention  to  problem  solving  of 
each  nation  on  the  basis  of  self-help  or  self 
determination  wlt2i  due  respect  given  to  each 
other. 

Our  call  lost  year  for  Solidarity  for  Free- 
dom proved  to  have  a  satisfactory  response 
when  11  Nations  met  In  Djakarta  in  an  ef- 
fort to  seek  and  bring  peace  to  Cambodia.  It 
Is  premature  at  this  state  in  venturing  to  say 
that  the  unablUty  of  3  nations  committee 
to  persuade  USSR  to  lend  their  good  office 
to  facilitate  or  open  a  preliminary  talk  wltli 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  would  close 
all  our  hope  and  prospect  to  bring  peace 
to  Cambodia.  For  thla  wlU  not  be  only  one 
way  to  solve  such  a  dUDcult  international 
task.  More  will  be  attempted  by  these  na- 
tions at  appropriate  time.  Further.  SEATO'b 
position  has  been  somewhat  strengthened  at 
least  when  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic 
of  France  have  hitherto  changed  tlielr  at- 
titude toward  becoming  more  positively  coop- 
erative and  supportive  to  the  threatened  na- 
tions of  the  Regions.  This  change  can  at  least 
be  taken  not  merely  as  a  moral  support 
from  SEATO  but  also  as  a  positive  en- 
couragement to  all  the  nations  concerned 
In  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts 
in  the  former  French  Indo-Chinese  terri- 
tories for  the  mutual  interest  and  benefits 
of  the  free  and  peace  loving  people  in  these 
three   small   and  Independent  states. 

As  to  the  activity  of  WACL  In  the  last 
preceding  13  months,  although  we  have  at 
time  some  problem  which  apparently  seem 
to  hinder  our  progress.  Nevertheless,  these 
difficulties  have  t>een  overcome  to  some  ex- 
tent as  the  result  of  your  cooperative  effort. 
Further  details  will  be  reported  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral  later. 

I  solemnly  hand  over  chairmanship  of 
WACL  to  the  new  President.  Mr.  Oaaml  Ku- 
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bokl.  I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  transfer  this  symtiol  to  blm.  Finally,  I 
wish  vou,  Mr.  Prealdent.  and  the  Confer- 
ence for  all  Bucceaa. 

It  Is  with  aincere  pleasure  that  I  extend 
to  ail  the  participants  of  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Commu- 
nlst  League  my  warm  personal  greetings. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  your  conference  and  deeply  appre- 
ciate  the  doeens  of  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  many  memben  at  your  organi- 
zatlosi. 

Tour  theme,  "Mot>iUzing  the  Forces  of 
World  Freedom."  la  Indeed  very  timely  and 
appropriate  today  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
great  significance   for  years  to  come. 

Tou    and    your   associates    have   my    best 
wishes  for  most  successful  deliberations. 
Spixo  T.  Acncw, 

Vice  President. 

MT<pt*me   FaOK   THE    PRIKE    MZNISTEX    OF 

AosraAua 
My  beat  wlahea  for  a  successful  conference. 
With  Australia  and  Japan  forging  Increas- 
ingly closer  links  in  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
deavours, it  is  a  pleasure  far  me  to  have  tbls 
opporunity  to  send  you  greetings.  Australia 
and  Japan  have  a  common  Interest  in 
countering  Communist  expansion  In  our 
part  of  the  world.  I  wish  you  a  fruitful  con- 
ference. 

JOHK  GOSTON. 

PBsautcNT   Chxamc   Kai-shek's   Mxs&ags  to 

THS    FOUKTH    WACL    COHErmSNCK 

3EPTKMBEB    IS.    1070. 

Cholnnan  Kubokl  and  Distinguished  Dele- 
gates to  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League:  It  is  greatly  reaa- 
Burlng  to  note  today's  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Ootiference  of  the  World  Anil-Oommunlst 
League.  This  meeting  promisee  the  soUdifl- 
catlon  of  free  forces  everywhere  lor  the 
struggle  against  Communism  and  appease- 
ment. The  united  endeavors  of  free  men  are 
raising  a  mighty  tide  of  antl -Communism  to 
wipe  out  the  source  of  scourges.  We  shall 
move  forward  into  the  Great  Commonwealth 
of  liberty  and  peace. 

Tour  significant  undertakings  oonunand 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  free 
world.  Tou  have  made  great  progreas  In  these 
last  three  years.  Tet  all  of  us  know  that 
Communiam  has  not  yet  been  vanquished. 
Courage  and  dedicated  service  will  be  needed 
as  we  move  along  the  road  toward  victory. 
X  am  confident  that  mllllona  of  men  of  good- 
will will  be  marching  with  the  World  Antl- 
Commonlst  League  under  Its  tianner  of 
"MobUlKlng  the  Forces  of  World  Freedom." 
Right  and  Justice  are  on  our  side.  We  can- 
not fall.  I  wish  every  success  to  the  Con- 
ference and  to  those  who  are  Joining  to- 
gether In  tma  great  crusade  for  freedom. 
Chuno  Kai-bbxx. 
Prt*ident.  Reputtlic  of  China, 

Messaox  From  Bis  Excellxnct  Pask  CKtmo 
Rks.  PusntKirr  or  thi  Bkpubuc  or  Koasa 
Seftembkk  16. 1B70. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Delegates. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  extend  my  warm  felicitations  and 
best  wishes  to  each  and  all  of  you  who  have 
gathered  at  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the 
World  Antl -Communist  League,  re-dedlcat- 
ing  yourselves  to  the  cause  of  strengthening 
further  the  unity  of  the  free  peoples  and  to 
demonstrating  our  united  strength  In  our 
determined  campaign  to  thwan  the  commu- 
nists lu  their  sinister,  aggressive  underhand 
designs. 

I  know  bow  sacrlficlngly  and  devotedly  you 
have  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  to  de- 
feat communism  and  to  preserve  our  hard- 
won  freedom. 

X  also  know  that  as  we  become  stronger 
in  solidarity  and  actlvltlaa,  the  oommunlsts 


are  trying  to  disguise  themselves  In  a  peace 
offensive,  simultaneously  making  resort  to 
their  old-fashioned  aggreeslOD. 

However,  we  know  through  our  bitter  ex- 
periences that  their  peace  offensive  alms  only 
at  Blacking  and  ultimately  dlsiutegrating  the 
free  world. 

Therefore.  It  Is  fitting  that  thla  meaning- 
ful gathering  should  demonstrate  our  ada- 
mantine unity  and  unshakable  frlendahtp  to 
them,  by  mustering  the  forces  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  In  our  concerted  ef- 
forts to  thwart  the  communlsta'  Intrigues 
and  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  tiringlng 
freedom   to  the  captive   nations. 

Let  us  pledge  anew  to  make  victory  ours. 

Message  From  His  Exceixenct  Fxxlo  Mar- 
shal Tkanou  KrrrotACHoaN ,  Prime  Mik- 

ISTCS   or   THAn.AND 

Mr.  Chairman,  DlBtlngulahed  Delegates, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  convening  of  the 
Fourth  Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Com- 
munlst  League  today  marks  another  impor- 
tant milestone  In  the  hlfitory  of  the  League 
which,  since  its  establishment  four  years  ago, 
has  met  with  great  success  in  Its  endeavours 
to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  based  on 
democracy.  Justice  and  human  dignity.  After 
the  Third  WACL  Conference  successfully  held 
in  Bangkok  last  year,  this  annual  Conference 
demonstrates  once  again  the  strength  and 
detemunatlon  of  the  free  peoples  ol  the  world 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  their  freedom 
and  democratic  institutions  against  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  aggression. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  present  vorid 
tension  stems  from  aggresalve  and  expan- 
sive Communism  which,  on  account  of  Its 
totalitarian  nature,  seeks  relentlesaly  to  de- 
stroy democracy  and  thereby  to  dominate  the 
world.  Through  Its  techniques  of  terrorism 
and  deceit,  the  international  communist 
movement  has  been  trying  to  spread  Its 
Ideology  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  creating 
In  the  process  political,  economic  and  social 
upheavals,  even  armed  conOlcts  and  untold 
miseries,  in  so  many  countries  and  regions. 
especially  in  Southeast  Asia.  Where  naked 
Ilea  and  deceit  fall  to  produce  results,  It 
normally  recourses  to  threat  and  the  use  of 
force  to  subdue  resistance.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  la  therefore  the  duty  of  every  Individ- 
ual who  cherishes  liberty  and  peace  to  be  on 
guard  against  this  danger  and,  using  all 
means  at  his  disposal,  to  Join  forces  with 
other  citizens  in  mounting  effective  realEt- 
ance  against  Communist  expansionism  and 
imperialism  so  that  peace,  freedons  and 
democracy  may  be  aafeguarded.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  endeavours  and  achievements  of  the 
world. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  all  dis- 
tinguished delegates  and  partlclpanU  in  the 
Fourth  Conference  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  best  wlahea  for  the  successful  delltwra- 
tlon  of  this  Conference,  ao  as  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  human  dignity. 

McssAOB  From  Ba  Escellenct  NotrrxH  vam 
Thdeu.  PaEsmENT  or  the  Rkpitbijc  or  Virr- 

NAM 

Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  Delegates.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen:  The  opening  ol  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conferenoe  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League  and  the  Sixteenth  Conference 
of  the  Asian  People's  Antl -Communist 
League  at  Kyoto  today  has  brought  along 
hope,  confidence  and  encouragement  for 
freedom -loving  peoples  all  over  the  world 
and  eapeclaUy  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 

This  year,  the  WACL  and  APACL  General 
Conferences  are  being  held  in  Japan.  Thla 
cnn  be  considered  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Japan  Chapter  has  successfully  implemented 
the  moral  rearmament  of  the  Japanese  youth 
to  counter  the  Communist  influence. 

Our  people  have  been  flgbtlng  agalnat  the 
Communist  aggressors  not  only  for  our  own 


Independence  and  freedom  but  also  for  the 
sectirity  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Ftee 
World.  With  generous  assistance  from 
friendly  nations  in  many  parts  ol  the  world, 
we  have  deleated  the  Communlsi  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  legal  and  constltutlanal 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Mam 
and  to  impose  upon  our  people  the  yoke  ol 
Communist  tyranny. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  authoritarian 
regime  in  the  North  in  less  than  three  years 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution 
tn  April  1&67,  we  have  succe&slully  devel- 
oped Democracy  at  all  levels  of  Vietnamese 
life.  In  the  social  field,  landless  farmers  have 
become  landowners  thanJts  va  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  "Land-to-the  Tiller"  law,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons against  Communist  propaganda  m  niral 
areas.  Because  of  this  law.  the  centiulee  old 
aspirations  and  dreams  of  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants to  till  their  own  lands  hsve  oome  true. 

Thanks  to  tremendous  sacrifices  made  by 
our  people  and  Armed  Forces,  especially 
after  the  ellmmation  of  Communist  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia,  the  overall  military  situ- 
ation in  Vlet-Nam  has  improved  satisfac- 
torily. The  Pacification  and  Development 
Program  has  been  progressing  better  and 
better.  Many  war  refugees  have  been  able  to 
resettle  In  their  former  villages.  Our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  modernized  and  are  strong 
enough  to  take  over  territorial  defense.  As 
a  result  of  these  achievementf,  American 
comtiat  troops  can  be  redeployed  and  reduced 
substantially. 

On  every  field  the  Communists  are  being 
defeated.  Being  a  traditionally  peace-loving 
people,  we  participated  In  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks  with  the  Communists  in  search  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  waged  by  Ha- 
noi and  supported  oy  the  whole  Communist 
world.  But  for  two  years,  the  Communists 
have  kept  on  6tut>bornly  demanding  Allied 
Forces  to  withdraw  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally and  to  set  up  a  "coalition  gov- 
ernment" in  Vlet-Nam.  which  means  that 
they  want  our  people  and  government  to 
surrender. 

We  cannot  and  shall  not  accept  these  con- 
ditions. 

Our  people  are  fighting  for  self-defense. 
After  decades  of  war,  we  are  longing  for 
peace.  But  the  peace  we  seek  Is  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  not  a  surrender  to  the  Oom- 
munlsts. 

The  presence  of  tbe  delegates  and  obser\-- 
ers  from  ao  many  countries  to  this  Fourth 
WACL  Conference  Is  a  meaningful  encour- 
agement for  our  people.  Tou  are  representa- 
tives of  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity,  democracy  and  peace 
based  on  Justice,  self-determination  and  In- 
dependence of  nations.  Our  people  are  fight- 
ing on  the  front-line  for  these  Ideals,  and 
appreciate  deeply  the  moral  support  which 
WB  have  received  from  the  League  In  the 
past  and  which  we  are  confident  that  we  will 
continue  to  receive  in  the  futtire. 

The  convening  of  the  WACL  and  APACL 
Conferences  in  Japan  this  year  reflects  the 
determination  of  the  League,  especially  of 
the  J&panesc  people  to  launch  a  counter-at- 
tack against  Communl.iit  propaganda  and  In- 
fiueoce  in  the  moet  politically  democratic 
and  economically  powerful  nation  in  Asia. 
Freedom- loving  people  everywhere  are  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  nujiy  organiza- 
tions in  Japan  are  now  developing  mto  na- 
tion-wide movements  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tahll thing  a  united  front  against  Oommu- 
nlst  expansion. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  and  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  and  tn  my  own 
name,  X  extend  my  warmest  greetings  to  all 
the  delegates  and  observers  to  this  Confer- 
ence and  I  wish  you  success  In  promoting 
freedtxn  and  a  just  and  lasting  peaoe  all  anr 
the  world. 
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MSSSACC  PlOM  THE  OmCK  09  TBM  VlO  PU»- 

XDKMT   or   TKS   PHU^PPmS,    UAIJU:Al*AIfa 

lb  U  A  greftt  boDOC  for  ma  to  extend  baarty 
gi«eUDg»  to  the  o<Boer«  ajid  delegate!  to  the 
4tli  World  AnU-Comroimlst  League  and  the 
l«tb  Aalan  People's  Antl-Commum»t  League 
joint  conXerencea  being  Held  In  Kyoto.  Japan, 
from  September  IS  to  18.  1970. 

Needles*  to  say  tliU  Jolat  conference, 
wblcb  la  conducted  under  the  highly  com- 
petent dlzvcUon  of  expert  political  acleuUste 
on  communism,  fumlBbee  unother  tangible 
token  of  the  great  service  being  rendered  by 
both  organlzatlona  In  the  prescrvatlOD  and 
defense  of  our  dcmocraUc  way  of  life.  Por 
Indeed  the  most  extenaive  and  intensive  dis- 
euesion  of  the  communist  set-up  and  all  Ita 
dangerous  aspects  dtmand  that  the  queet  for 
the  meana  to  combat  It  must  be  coupled 
with  the  (ormulatlon  and  UnplementaUon 
of  couxsea  of  action  that  would  reflect  faith- 
fully the  beit  of  democrutlc  tradlUona  aa 
embraced  by  the  free  oountilGB  of  the  world. 

Por  eetung  this  precedent  and  providing 
the  much  needed  Initiative  In  this  direction 
In  Asia,  the  WACL  and  APACL  deeerve  the 
recc^nlUon  as  well  aa  the  eamefit  partid- 
pauon  of  the  free  countries  around  the 
globe.  To  thoae  who  are  taking  part  In  this 
cooferenc*.  I  aenil  my  warmeat  congratula- 


PkSNAKOO  LOJ'CE. 

Vioe'Presidvnt, 

Mbssags  PlOM  Tta  SOCTH-KaST  AoiA  Tbkatt 
OSGANIXATION.    OmCK    Or    TM«    BMCMTTAMr' 

Okksslai. 

To  the  WACa*/ APACL  Delegates:  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  extending  to  the  delegates 
to  and  the  ofaeerven  at  this  year's  annual 
eonferenoee  of  the  World  AnU-Commiinlirt 
League  and  the  Asian  People's  Antl-Oom- 
munJst  League,  and  to  all  others  aaaocUted 
with  theee  meetings,  my  warmest  and  most 
cordial  greetings.  To  the  hoeta  In  particular, 
the  WACL/APACL  Japan  Chapter  go  my 
most  profound  congratulations  for  the  ex- 
cellent arrangements,  without  which  this  lm~ 
presdlve  assembly  of  the  world's  astl-Oom- 
munlst  flghtaiB  would  not  have  been  possible 

It  is  well  that  the  antl-Communlst  move- 
meat  la  global  In  scope  and  unwalverlng  In 
fiharaetar.  This  Is  coiwoDant  with  the  well- 
r«oognlBed  dictum  that  the  Oooununlst 
threat  to  peace  and  freedom  anywhere  in 
the  world  UnperUs  peace  and  freedom  erery- 
where  else.  It  Is  reeonajot  with  the  unrexnlt- 
tlog  character  of  that  threat,  and  wltb  the 
well-known  perslstenoe  and  IntrazuAgence  of 
the  Communist  leaders  themselvea. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  campaign  spear- 
headed by  the  WACL/APACL  Is  the  best 
tingle  movement  that  has  ever  vUlted  free 
peoples  anywhere.  It  must  be  borne  con- 
stantly in  mind,  however,  that  the  wealth  of 
Ideas,  the  body  of  counter- sub  version  and 
Insurgency  measures  and  the  resolutions  that 
accrue  from  your  annual  conferences  will 
only  come  to  naught  unless  and  untU  they 
are  translated  into  positive  action.  I  suggest 
that  at  your  conferences  this  year  a  particu- 
larly consdotis  elfort  be  exerted  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  so  much  know- 
bow  and  aelfless  dedication  asftembled  this 
year,  the  present  annual  WACL/APACL  Con- 
ferences will  be  among  the  Movement's  most 
successful  and  rewarding  assembly. 

Jssus  Vaaoas. 
Secret^rjf-Generat. 

AOOX^UI   BT    WACL   BONOKABT   PKBSZDKNT 

Ku  Chxho-Sako 

Mr.  Chairman.  Bonormble  Delegates  and 
Oboervers,  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles  and 
Oentlcmen:  We  are  here  today  for  the  aus- 
picious opening  of  the  4th  Conference  of  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League. 

As  you  are  all  aware.  WACL  came  Into 
brtng  aa  a  continuation  and  outgrowth  of 


the  Asian  People's  AnU-Communlst  League 
In  the  late  isaos.  llie  birth  of  this  league  was 
correctly  in  line  with  the  trend  of  times.  We 
met  In  Taipei  in  September  of  1967  for  our 
first  conference,  next  lu  Salgoa  in  December 
of  1966,  and  then  In  Bangkok  la&L  December. 
From  the  Bepubllc  ot  China  to  Vietnam. 
Thailand  and  now  here  In  Japan.  WACL  ha:^ 
been  directing  its  ellorts  to  wiierever  anti 
Communist  combata  are  needed. 

As  history  has  now  started  to  record  the 
evenu  of  the  '70s.  it  in  of  very  special  politi- 
cal significance  that  Japan  is  hosting  this 
league  meeting.  We  are  confident  that  our 
march  toward  victor>'  lur  freedom  In  the 
present  decade  will  gather  speed.  We  are  sure 
we  will  win. 

WACL's  endesvora  have  been  extraordi- 
narily strenuous.  We  have  bad  to  fight  the 
evil  Influences  of  Communtam  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  counter  currents  ot  appeaseis 
on  the  other.  But  in  uniting  antl-Commu- 
nlst leaders  throughout  the  world,  in  arous- 
ing the  silent  masses  of  various  nations,  m 
organlxiDg  the  strengths  of  youths  and  in 
promoting  all  other  types  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst activities,  we  have  made  great  achieve- 
menu  in  the  last  three  years.  I  thank  you 
and  respect  you  very  much  S^t  making  these 
achievements  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  'TOe. 
many  nations  have  professcid  their  views  and 
plans.  The  one  that  has  attracted  the  most 
attention  is  President  Nixon's  message  ti- 
tled "United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970a— A  New  Strategy  for  Peace."  This  pa- 
per, presented  on  February  18  this  year,  has 
produced  powerful  effects  on  the  world  trend- 
Late  last  month.  President  Ntxon  sent 
Vice  President  Agnew  to  Asia  for  vUlta  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  China  and  Vietnam 
aa  well  as  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  The  tour 
was  to  see  how  these  staunch  anti-Com- 
munist nations  were  taking  and  reacting  to 
President  Nixon's  new  peace  strategy  and 
Asian  policy.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Agnew 
learned  a  great  deal  through  his  talks  with 
government  leaders  in  these  countries.  I  now 
want  to  state  frankly  my  personal  views  and 
the  opinions  of  many  antl-ConununUt  lead- 
ers I  have  contacted. 

Regarding  America's  peace  strategy  and 
Asian  policy,  we  approve  and  support  the 
aspect  that  can  affirmatively  contribute  to 
free  world  causes.  But  we  disapprove  and 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  nega- 
tive side  that  lacks  const  ructlvenesa.  This 
side  that  worries  us  Is  obviously  In  the  work- 
ing. 

The  constructive  side  is  represented  by 
the  affirmation  that  peace  requires  part- 
nership and  strength.  This  reminds  us  of 
two  things  that  the  free  world  must  close- 
ly follow.  Plrst,  Instead  of  relying  heavily  or 
entirely  on  the  United  States,  each  nation 
must  act  more  and  more  on  its  own  and 
bring  out  all  its  force  for  the  protection  of 
Its  freedom,  security  and  Independence.  Sec- 
ond, regional  security  organizations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  pooling  of  strong 
and  effective  defense  forces.  These  two  guide- 
lines are  completely  in  line  with  free  world 
interest  and  the  trend  of  tlmee.  They  are 
what  many  Asian  leaders  have  been  advo- 
cating for  a  long  time.  Both  WACL  and 
APACL  have  alwsya  eadaavor^d  along  these 
lines. 

The  negative  aide  of  the  American  policy 
baa  several  con^lcuous  phases.  The  first  is 
America's  over -emphasis  on  negotiation  as  a 
substitute  for  confrontation.  This  may  make 
free  world  people  confuse  enemies  as  friends 
and  badly  affect  their  antl-Communlst  flght- 
in:^  spirit.  Next  oomes  the  exceaalve  desire  oc 
the  part  of  Washington  to  la4>rove  relations 
with  Sovlat  Ruasia  and  to  eMabllsh  contacts 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  can  fan 
up  the  air  of  a|)p«aaemest  and  oiay  even 
start  a  raoe  of  fllrtaUon  toward  Communist 
countries.  Thirdly,  although  withdrawal  does 
not  necsaaarUy  mean  a  return  to  isolatlonlflm, 
military  gaps  may  b«  er«at«d  to  the  adnn- 


tage  of  Communist  aggressors  U  U.S.  troopa 
are  pulled  out  from  overseas  points  to  soon 
or  too  faat  before  the  countries  coooamMl 
are  ready  to  d-sfend  ihemselvsa. 

Theite  unconatrucLlve  measures  are  pro- 
ducing undesirable  resulu  ttiraughoui  the 
free  world  and  Asia  is  bemg  most  serloualj 
oliecLed.  The  coup  in  Cambodia  last  March 
and  the  aulMequent  nuirching  of  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  Into  tliai  country 
could  have  led  to  a  new  development  In 
Asia's  Joint  antl-Communlst  endeavor.  But 
Uie  actual  turn  ol  events  has  been  far  from 
being  satisfactory  because  of  the  unconstruo- 
Uve  approaches  of  the  American  policy.  This 
oau  produce  further  serious  effects.  If  in- 
dividual free  nations  were  made  meek  and 
subnu^aive  in  the  face  of  Communism,  th« 
whole  freedom  camp  would  aoon  coU^>ss 
spiritually,  permiitmg  the  evil  powan  of 
Communism  to  make  unotwtructed  •dvanoia. 
Now  tiiat  the  situation  is  as  it  is.  the 
Unl:«d  6'.ates  and  all  the  other  free  world 
nations  should  positively  play  up  the  oo&' 
atructlve  sides  of  their  policies  and  cut  doim 
an  unconstructlve  approaches  if  they  ar«  to 
protect  their  freedom  effectively.  Conc«rt«d 
actions  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  turn  th« 
tide  of  world  situation  m  favor  of  trsadom- 
tovlng  people. 

To  be  constructive  rather  than  dsMmotlTC, 
the  United  states  not  al>andon  Its  stand  for 
freedom  as  It  continues  its  search  for  peaos. 
Negotiations  must  not  be  sUowed  to  hann 
freedom  In  any  way.  At  the  same  time,  ths 
United  Statea  must  actively  endeavor  for  th« 
establishment  of  Joint  defense  and  regional 
security  systems.  Ail  the  neoeaaary  economic 
and  military  assistance  must  be  proTldML 
The  United  States  must  also  abide  by  tta 
oommltments  with  lu  allies.  Vigilance  muM 
be  heightened  against,  enemy  traps.  Tb* 
United  States  must  not  spctk  or  act  in  any 
way  to  dampen  the  fighting  spirit  of  tta 
friends  and  benefit  the  enemies.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  through  voting  and  oCbar 
methods,  America's  silent  massee  and  Just 
forces  can  pubUcly  express  their  views,  ae- 
tlvely  support  the  oonstruoUve  aspects  of  tha 
Nixon  Doctrine,  and  poaitivaly  oounter  tb* 
appeasers'  fallacious  words  and  deeds. 

In  order  to  reach  for  their  goats  positively 
rather  than  passively,  free  people  of  Asia 
must  suppress  ths  psychology  of  reliance  and 
convince  themselves  that  they  must  stand 
up  and  fight  for  themselves  and  their  fellow 
Asians.  Threatened  by  Communist  aggr«a- 
sors,  Asians  must  help  each  other,  hit  back 
together  and  wtabllsh  a  strong  unity  of  de- 
terrent forces.  Active  and  effective  support 
must  be  given  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Laos 
and  Cambodia  in  their  antl-Oommunist  fights 
to  protect  their  freedom  and  lnd«psndanea. 
All  traces  of  self -confinement,  neutralist  line 
and  non-alignment  policy  must  be  dtscardad. 
All  the  people  must  then  work  together  for 
the  early  establishment  ctf  a  regional  security 
orgoniaatlon  for  Asia  and  tlie  Padflc  Japan, 
with  its  immense  economic  power,  should 
more  actively  assume  the  req>onalblllty  of 
safeguarding  Axian  freedom  and  Becurlty. 

Lastly,  for  the  free  world  ss  a  whole  to  be 
actively  constructive,  all  the  people  must  hold 
fast  to  their  stands  and  refram  from  doing 
anything  to  harm  their  collective  security  or 
welfare.  Overeagemees  can  make  one  blind. 
Momentary  peace  and  temporary  benefit  may 
be  easily  gained  but  true  disasters  can  follow. 
Purihermore,  all  the  free  world  regions  must 
have  their  security  organizations  and  all  such 
systems  must  be  continuously  strengthenad. 
Nations  that  maintain  diplomatic  ties  with 
Peiplng  have  learned  their  lessons  the  hard 
way.  No  other  nation  should  take  that  mia- 
taken  road.  And  no  one  should  continue  to 
entertain  illusions  about  trade  with  Com* 
munist  countries.  Trade  embargo  must  not  be 
violated.  No  one  should  act  In  the  Intarest 
of  the  enemy.  The  Chinese  Communists  haw 
been  branded  by  the  United  NaUons  as  ag- 
gressors. AU  the  ploU  to  admit  them  into  the 
world  body  must  b«  s 
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If  an  of  the  free  world  strives  as  one  In  the 
direction  I  have  Just  pointed  out,  the  present 
ebb  ttds  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  high  tide 
and  we  all  will  be  marching  positively  toward 
our  goals.  Z  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  ua  mem- 
bers of  WACL  and  APACL  Will  provide  the 
main  motivating  power  for  this  new  sad 
vigorous  surge  toward  a  total  victory  for 
freedtxn  In  the  IflTQs. 

Amnuas  bt  Da.  simcsoo  Whahc  or  thk 
RartTBUc  orKoBXA 

Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  guests,  fellow 
delegates,  Indies  and  Gentlemen;  It  is  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  come  back  to  this 
conference  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  and  Asian  People's  Antl-Communlst 
League,  and  to  address  the  leaders  of  our 
common  cause  who  are  gathered  together 
from  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

T'he  Asian  People's  Antl-Oommunlst  League 
which  was  established  In  June.  1954,  at 
Chlnhae,  Korea,  by  the  delegates  from  eight 
nations  and  areas  was  developed  in  1968  after 
la  years  Into  an  organteatlon  of  26  member 
nations.  33  observers,  and  16  antl-Communlst 
international  orgmnlzatloDs.  In  1967,  thl£ 
Asian  OrganlEation  was  enlarged  Into  the 
World-wide  Antl-Communlst  League. 

This  development  and  enlargement  has 
shown  hope  and  courage  to  the  freedom  lov- 
ing peoples  of  the  world  by  crestmg  new  era 
of  unity  of  tzt*  world  with  brave  determina- 
tion and  macroscopic  Insight. 

In  thepre-amble  of  World  Antl-Communist 
League,  we  pledge  to  contribute  to  the 
dignity  of  mankind,  peace  and  democracy 
baaed  on  justice,  self-determination  and 
freedom.  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
World,  realising  the  ever-increasing  threats 
of  oommunlst  aggression  all  over  the  world. 
renew  the  determination  to  defend  peace  and 
freedom  and  to  destroy  the  oommunlst  ambl- 
tltm  to  enslave  mankind. 

2  Through  our  own  bitter  experiences,  we 

3  firmly  believe  that  compromise  with  Com- 
>C  munism  Is  Impossible  and  that  the  schism 

within  the  Communist  arena  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  threat  of  Communist  aggression 
against  the  free  world. 

To  quote  Dr.  Hu  Sbuh  from  his  article. 
"China  in  Stalin's  Ghrand  Strategy."  when  he 
explained  the  Long  March  of  1934  by  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

"It  was  Stalin  who.  in  his  best  known  work. 
'Problems  of  Leninism'  had  laid  down  the 
strat^cal  line  of  a  maneuvering  of  reserves 
designed  for  a  correct  retreat  when  the  enemy 
Is  strong  and  when  retreat  is  inevitable,  when 
we  are  beforehand  aware  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  engaging  In  battle  which  the  enemy 
Imposes  on  us.  when,  given  the  ratio  of  forces, 
retreat  Is  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
blow  in  the  vanguard  and  maintaining  the 
reserves  behind  it.  Here  Stalin  quoted  Lenin 
for  support:  'The  revolutionary  partlee  must 
complete  their  education.  They  have  learned 
how  to  attack.  Now  they  must  understand 
thst  It  Is  necessary  to  supplement  this  by 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  retreat.  They  must 
understand  that  victory  is  impossible  with- 
out learning  both  how  to  attack  and  how  to 
retreat  properly.'  Tte  object  of  this  strategy, 
concludes  Stalin,  Is  to  gain  time,  to  decom- 
pose the  enemy,  and  to  assemble  foroea  so 
as  to  take  the  offensive  later." 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  In  ttie  past 
in  China,  but  also  what  is  iisppenlng  In 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  and  in  Sues  Canal. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  vrord  of  the  leth 
century  Trench  savant  Michel  de  Montaigne: 

"The  Spartan  Sing  Cheomenee  made  a 
seven-day  truce  with  the  people  of  Argos, 
then  attacked  them  on  the  third  nl^t  while 
they  were  asleep  and  expecting  no  harm. 
The  excuse:  the  seven-day  truce  made  no 
mention  of  nights." 

I  hope  the  good  peoples  of  the  United 
atates  and  other  free  nations  abaU  not  be 
deceived  by  the  Ocmmunlst  strategy  of 
"trickery,  deceit,  law-breaking,  withholding 


and  concealing  truth"  as  Lenin  hims^ 
termed  It. 

Who  knows?  Not  only  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  mankind  but  the  survival  of  m- 
nocent  people  might  be  mercilessly  trampled 
down  by  the  gigantic  king  from  the  Krem- 
lin if  the  free  people  of  the  world  do  not 
watch  and  prepare : 

It  is  true  that  the  intematloaal  dtnatlon 
has  been  changed. 

The  fear  of  nuclear  weapons  end  the  bal- 
ance of  power  have  promoted  the  appear- 
ance of  co-existence.  The  approach  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Communist  China  and 
the  treaty  by  Federal  Republic  of  Qennany 
with  Soviet  Russia  have  turned  the  bilateral 
negotiations  Into  the  muJtl-iateral  world. 

This  may  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  the 
world  which  is  progressing  toirard  peace, 
but  the  Communists  which  aim  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  democracy  ultimately  only  false- 
ly pretend  peace  and  negotdstlona  as  a 
strategic  retreat  as  mentioned  above. 

The  competition  between  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  does  not  guarantee  world 
peace  but  such  Illusion  will  only  weaken 
the  unity  of  democratic  nstlons.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Russia  to  conquer  the  wortd  did  not 
only  appear  over  Communist  China  but 
fflso  over  Czechoelovakla  In  1968  when  It  tried 
to  take  a  democratic  reform.  On  the  other 
hand.  Communist  China  tries  to  persuade 
the  nortbern  Korean  puppets  to  war  and  to 
instigate  aggression.  The  northern  puppets, 
now  appreachlng  to  Communist  China,  are 
desperate  In  preparing  war  of  aggreaslon. 
In  spite  of  this  critical  crisis,  the  United 
Statea  snd  some  free  nations  aeem  to  put 
hope  and  goodwill  to  su^  appeasement. 

The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  frocn 
Asia,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  underatood 
by  Asian  peoples.  Of  course,  we  realiae  that 
the  Nixon  doctrine  Is  called  upon  from  the 
superiority  of  Oapltallsm  and  strong  na- 
tional power.  However,  It  also  causes  the 
anxiety  that  It  may  mean  a  step  retreat  by 
the  Anti -Communists. 

As  you  all  know,  Korea  was  divided  before 
the  Joy  of  liberstion  an  August  I6th.  1046. 
vras.  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
our  fellow-countrymen  In  the  North  have  to 
suffer  under  that  Communist  imperialism. 
On  June  26th.  19S0,  the  Northern  puppets 
committed  the  act  of  aggression  against 
the  fellow-countrymen  and  the  act  of  blood- 
shed all  over  the  country.  By  the  help  of 
United  Nations  Crusade  and  free  nations,  we 
could  repel  the  aggressor  and  have  success- 
fully developed  the  economic  situation 
through  two  remarkable  6  year  plana  under 
the  great  leadership  of  our  praaident  Park 
Chung  Hee. 

On  the  other  band.  Vietnam  was  a  sort 
of  testing  stone  for  the  free  nations  to  ex- 
amine their  unity,  and  ability  to  protect 
freedom.  The  freedom  and  peace  of  Asia  Is 
the  key  to  the  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world. 

Tti9  Republic  of  Korea  has  sent  troops  to 
Vietnam  to  protect  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  Vietnam  and  to  secure  peace  and 
security  in  the  Pacific  area,  renewing  the 
antl-Communlst  struggle  and  International 
cooperation. 

Asia  is  the  key  to  decide  whether  man- 
kind may  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  or  may 
be  enslaved  by  endless  war  and  fear.  You 
are  the  brave  antl-Commiuust  leaders  who 
understand  the  mission  of  Asian  peoples. 

If  the  world  correctly  understood  the 
meaning  of  Korean  armistice  at  Panmunjum. 
they  might  have  prevented  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. Now.  If  we  do  not  definitely  eatahliah 
freedom  In  Vietnam  by  destroying  the  Com- 
munist aggression  thoroughly,  we  may  losa 
whole  Asia  to  them.  Sixteen  years  ago.  you 
correctly  grasped  the  historical  situation,  and 
for  the  common  cause  to  prevent  Communist 
aggreaslon,  you  established  the  Asian  People'e 
Antl-Oommunlst  League.  Tour  spirit  of 
Antl-Oommtmlsm  and  farsigbted  role  have 
brought  the  development  of  the  League. 


At  tlmee,  you  passed  timely  resolut^lons 
and  declarations,  exchanged  inlormations 
and  materials  to  expose  the  falsehood  of 
Communists  and  cruelty  of  their  tactics. 

You  have  estabUabed  the  Freedom  Center, 
the  only  antl-Communlst  study  center 
which  iiaa  contributed  to  decision-making 
of  Anti-CommunlEt  policy,  to  the  antl-Com- 
munlst enllgbtznent  of  free  peoples,  and  to 
the  education  and  training  of  ontl- Com- 
munist enlightenment  of  free  peoples,  and  to 
the  education  and  training  of  antl-Com- 
munlst elite. 

To  assist  tile  strengthening  of  antl-Com- 
munlst League,  our  president  Park  Chung 
Hee  led  to  eetabUsb  ASPAC.  The  most  sm- 
cere  desire  of  mankind  is  to  create  a  secui* 
abundant  society  where  they  can  enjoy 
peace,  freedom  and  prosperity.  However,  hate 
and  struggle  are  agiuted  by  the  Commun- 
ists everywhere  in  the  world.  The  dark  cloud 
of  vlolenoe  is  covering  the  sky,  threatening 
life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
Is  the  destructive  activities  of  lotematlonal 
Oommunlsts  who  challenge  against  tite  hu- 
man reason  and  intemattonal  order. 

Consequently,  the  road  which  the  free 
peoples  should  desperately  choose  Is  the  way 
to  mutual  cooperation  and  strong  unity. 

U  we  get  together  as  the  rivers  pour  into 
the  sea  and  pour  our  utmost  power,  we  shall 
be  able  to  sweep  away  the  fear  and  poverty 
from  this  area,  and  to  create  welfare  state 
longed   for  by  all  the  peoples. 

The  imperative  task  which  our  generation 
ti  facing  is  to  overcome  the  realities  of  tur- 
moil In  Asia  and  to  build  up  a  new  Asia  of 
peace,  freedom  and  prosperity  free  from 
threat  of  aggression.  For  this  Ideal,  we  have 
been  gathering  year  after  year  with  trust 
aud  comradeship. 

The  threat  of  Communist  aggression  Is 
now  expending  from  Pacific  area  into  Middle 
EA£t  and  Africa,  and  even  to  Latin  America 
aiid  Western  Europe.  The  Antl-Communlst 
spirit  must  be  oroxised  throughout  the  world, 
and  our  activities  must  also  advance  from 
mere  protection  of  freedom  to  the  positive 
expansion  of  freedom. 

All  the  Isolated  and  divided  Antl-Commu- 
nlst fronts  must  be  unified  as  a  world-wide 
system  of  freedom  under  this  World  Ana- 
Communist  League  to  fight  Communism 
most  effectively  in  this  era  of  ^}ace. 

However,  our  road  Is  still  facing  many  ob- 
stacles and  trials.  Our  front  Is  not  yet  so 
strong  OS  to  overcome  our  weaker  links  In 
the  chains  where  the  Communists  are  In- 
filtrating day  after  day.  Following  the  trends 
of  the  times,  and  with  the  excuse  of  ralson 
d'etre,  certain  nations  claim  the  separation 
of  the  economics  from  politics  to  do  business 
with  the  Communists. 

However.  If  such  buslnen  Is  Inevitable. 
such  nations  must  wait  until  the  Commu- 
nists stop  the  use  of  violence  and  show  the 
act  of  fair  competition. 

On  August  16.  our  president  Park  Chung 
Hee  showed  a  new  way  of  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  Korea,  and  a  positive  and  realistic 
approach  to  the  so-called  peace  offensive. 
Our  President  emphasixed  that  the  north- 
em  puppets  should  give  up  their  present 
acts  of  aggressive  and  war-provoking  viola- 
tions of  law.  Their  peace  talk  la  a  lie,  decep- 
tion and  disguise  until  they  give  up  the  war 
and  respect  the  authorities  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  northern  puppets  must  show 
the  sincere  intention  by  action.  TTiey  must 
stop  the  infiltration  of  armed  spies  and 
agents,  kidnapping  of  ships,  planes  and 
crews.  They  must  declare  that  they  hare 
given  up  the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  by  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion of  violence.  They  must  not  sacrifice  our 
people  In  the  North  by  enslaving  them  into 
the  useless  war-Industry  and  war-prepara- 
tion. They  must  come  to  the  fair  competition 
of  national  development,  constructions,  and 
creation. 

The  national  development  In  the  RepubUe 
of  Korea  tmder  the  leadership  of  our  great 
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President  ha*  ehowD  unprecedented  progress 
m  Korea  during  the  last  ten  years  aiid.  by 
Uie  end  of  the  thud  Ave  year  plan  to  the 
late  70  B.  the  ONP  ol  the  RepubUc  at  Korea 
shall  be  four  times  of  that  In  the  north.  The 
freedom,  national  sovereignty  and  economic 
progreas  In  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  shall  in- 
nuence  the  people  in  the  north  »o  that  they 
may  cause  to  change  the  social  system  In 
the  north- 
Such  Idea  of  our  President  may  apply  to 
Vietnam  and  also  to  China. 

H.3wever.  as  we  foresaw,  the  northern  pup- 
pets refused  this  positive  idea  of  our  Presi- 
dent. This  means  that  the  northern  puppets 
are  Mpcslng  their  ambition  for  the  Com- 
munist unification  by  violence  and  ttoU  shows 
that  they  do  not  respect  the  authority  of 
the  United  NaUons. 

The  northern  puppeU  are  zealous  of  the 
economic  development  and  International  en- 
hancement Ml  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  are 
continuing  desperate  destruction  and  unlaw- 
fulneaa.  They  kidnapped  our  civil  Korean  Air- 
line plane  and  have  not  yet  returned  the  re- 
maining fTuesta  and  crews.  They  also  kid- 
napped our  Nnvy  ship  which  was  peacefxUly 
protecting  our  fishing  boats.  They  have  tried 
u>  assasclnate  our  eovemment  leaders  by 
placing  explosives  at  our  national  cemetery. 
The  number  of  their  violations  of  armistice 
provisions  since  July  27.  1963.  mounts  to  7.713 
cases  and  Incident*  The  northern  puppets 
hive  plotted  even  the  bacteriological  war- 
fare. In  January,  they  concluded  contracte  to 
import  Cholera  from  certain  companies,  and 
on  April  8.  the  armed  splee  caught  In  pa]u 
carried  poisonous  bacteria  They  have  no 
respect  of  Geneva  convention  which  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  poison  and  bacteria  in  war 

This  also  shows  that  all  the  Communlila 
of  the  world  including  the  northern  puppets 
are  continuing  their  ultimate  objective  of 
commanding  the  whole  world  by  violence. 
This  slso  Is  a  warning  bell  to  some  leaders 
of  free  nations  who  think  that  the  Commu- 
nist mav  be  appeased. 

The  Communists  have  shown  that  they  are 
the  wolves  with  the  dlspuise  of  sheep. 

We  have  seen  in  Czechoslovakia  that  even 
within  the  camp  of  Communism,  any  at- 
tempt to  freedom  is  trampled  down  We  have 
seen  In  Huasla  and  In  satellite  nations  that 
cliques  try  to  mercilessly  destroy  the  com- 
rades. We  have  seen  In  free  nations  that  the 
smile  by  the  Communism  Is  a  trap  and  temp- 
UUon  which  would  weaken  and  destroy 
antl-Communlst  front  and  freedom. 

Therefore,  we  should  all  the  more  watch 
and  prepare  when  the  Communists  pretend 
to  be  soft  and  peace -seeking. 

We  have  gathered  here  to  represent  the 
desires  of  free  peoples  and  are  determined 
to  enhance  Justice  and  law  as  against  In- 
justice and  unlawfulness,  and  to  liberate  the 
peoples  behind  the  curtain  of  oppression  and 

We  must  carry  on  the  great  task  toward 
the  peaceful  world  with  our  unified  "power 
of  freedom".  We  firmly  believe  that  your  In- 
telligence and  decision,  unity  and  coopera- 
tion, shall  accomplish  our  goal  for  the  free- 
dom, peace  and  prosperity  of  mankind 

Thank  you. 

Th«  rtratmu.  CArrm  Natiows  Comcrrm. 
U.S-A,.    D*    AWNtTat    Action    to«    Woblo 
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(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlanskyl 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Dde- 
gatea  to  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  World 
An tl -Communist  League.  It  la  my  privilege 
B«am  to  report  conclarty  and  essentially  on 
tne  concrete  annual  action  taken  by  the 
VS  National  Captive  Nations  Committee  for 
world  treedom— In  Aala.  EasKrn  Europe  and 
Cnba.  As  m  the  many  years  past,  It  U  our 
policy  here  not  to  dwell  on  ideological  rheto- 
ric and  theoretic  abstractions,  but  rather  to 
blgbllgbt     in     an    easentlallat    opentlonal 


fnmmrork  the  major  and  specific  deejs  of 
NCNC  and  Its  aflUlate  memlwra  toward  tne 
grand  and  consummate  objective  of  world 
freedom,  eternally  rtd  of  the  cancer  of  aortet 
Buslan  imperto-colonlallam  and  ao-caiiea 
Communist  impertaUani. 

Also  as  in  the  p«it.  words  in  themselvea 
are  inadequate  to  express  fully  and  oom- 
Dletely  our  profounde«t  graUtude  lo  the 
Japanese  Chapter  of  WACL  for  making  thU 
hStorlc  conference  in  Japan  poealble.  It  U 
assuredly  no  note  of  societal  flattery  In  one 
caae  or  slight  m  other  cases  to  state  thsA 
Japan  and  Its  dedicated  people  U  conferred 
bv  sheer  economic  power  and  Industry  to 
B«ume  the  critical  rcsponslbUlty  of  Insur- 
ln«  freedom  in  Asia  as  th««  requlsltles  have 
l^Kised  a  similar  polltloo-moral  re^wnsl- 
bmty  on  my  country  to  insure  ^rwiomUi 
other  paru  of  our  world.  The  remarkatole 
work  ofthe  Japanese  Chapter  la  a  solid  step 
towani  thU  politico- moral  re«ponfllbUlty.  and 
we  pay  overwhelmingly  tribute  to  Its  hlfl- 
toTlc  performance.  wi__    ™- 

I>erolte  the  over-pubUclied  troubles  we 
havein  the  United  States.  NCNC  has  maln- 
Ukined  a  steady  course  In  pointing  to  the 
most  basic  realities  of  the  world  situation 
that  subatanUallv  have  not  changed  these 
paat  three  decades.  Many  aee  ever-present 
change  of  a  Heraclltean  form  in  transient 
superflclaliaee  and  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  blind  to  the  conditional,  permanent 
structure  of  the  Red  Empire,  with  Its  some 
37  captive  nations.  The  prime  objective  of 
NCNC  in  this  period  has  been,  and  la,  to 
maintain  the  level  of  sobriety  and  reallam 
concerning  tUls  structure,  and  we  hsTeno 
doubt  that  the  time  wlU  come  when  from 
this  current  objective  we  ahaU  move  wone 
of  opcTaUonal  goals  directed  at  the  "»«™- 
tlon  and  freedom  of  the  captive  naUons.  On 
tnis  soore.  the  spiritual  and  moral  rewiurcea 
ut  my  country  are  boundless,  and  only  re- 
uulre  the  emergence  of  a  Htuatlon  of  crm<»l 
oonfronUtlon  with  the  tnaln  enemy  to  b« 
lapped  into  an  explosive  force.  At  that  time, 
the  superficial  problems  of  the  present  wlU 
be  viewed  aa  so  many  societal  winds. 

It  has  been  in  this  Interpretative  context 
that  thU  past  year  NCNC  has  realized  the 
following  aocompllshmenta  and  activities: 

(1)  The  veritable  prtvllege  of  having  ad- 
dressed the  Third  WACL  Conference  in  Bang- 
kok. Thailand  on  the  subject  of  "Enslaved 
Peoples  Under  Communism"  was  quickly 
capitalized  In  its  publication  by  a  number 
of  widely  circulating  periodicals  and  or- 
gans. The  address  and  major  documents  of 
the  Conference  were  published  in  the  U5 
Congressional  Record  ot  February  6.  In  the 
foUowmg  months,  the  address  was  also  pub- 
lished m  the  WACL  Bulletin,  the  ABJ^  Cot- 
reapondenee.  the  UfcrafniaTi  Bulletin  and 
other  publications.  This  diverse  publication 
led  to  numerous  inquiries  about  WACL  and 
several  engagements  tor  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses.   

(2)  Prior  to  the  Third  WACL  Conference 
we  managed  to  have  another  Congressional 
resolution  passed,  calling  for  the  printing 
of  10  000  copies  of  the  official  book  which  we 
compiled  and  edited  under  the  title  of  The 
Captive  Nations  Week  Movement.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  widest  distribu- 
tion was  given  to  this  informative  book  in 
the  United  States,  the  U.N..  and  the  world 
capitals.  Through  the  auaplcea  of  NCNC 
many  of  you  present  here  received  a  copy  of 
this  work.  The  reaction  to  this  background 
work  was  most  salutary  and  interesting. 

<31  AS  in  all  previous  years.  NCNC  sup- 
ported the  celebration  of  Freedom  Day  by 
the  RepubUc  of  China.  The  imporunt  Janu- 
ary 23  event  was  observed  by  inspired  mes- 
w^es.  American  representation  In  Taipei, 
and  publication  of  the  event's  activities  and 
addresses  in  the  US.  Can^esslonal  Record. 
Dr  Ku  Cheng-kang  received  moet  deserving 
tribute  for  hU  leaderahlp  in  this  vital  poli- 
tical observance. 
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(4)   Concurrent    with     these    operations. 
NCNC    propagated    lmm«llalely    after    the 
Third  WACL  conference  the  strategic  con- 
cept of  AslanUatlon.  Not  Vletnamizailon.  of 
the  Indo-Chlna  war.  Long  before  the  Cam. 
bodlan  development,  we  advanced  this  con- 
cept on  December  10.  1960  In  a  lecture  to 
the   US    Army   Mobilization   Group  at  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington.  D.C.  The 
head  of  this  group  Is  the  Honorable  Bryce 
Harlow,  a  close  aide  to  President  Nixon.  In 
Miami.  Florida,  this  was  further  <U*cu»;^ 
over   ihe   Alan    Courtney   show   over   NBC  s 
WIOD   on  December  23   and   30.   FoUowlng 
Cambtxlla.  It   waa  refreahlngly  re-dUcussed 
over  the  same  show  on  May  37.  It  waa  also 
arcued  on  a  panel  conalallng  of  the  Honor- 
able John  R.  Rarlck  and  two  Department 
of  State  representatives  on  March   12  over 
ihe  Georgetown  University  TV-Radio  Porum. 
In  addition,  lectures  were  deUvered  on  the 
subject  during  the  spring  before  Republican 
Womeus    clubs.    Lions    International    and 
others.  And  the  February   16  issue  of   the 
Miami   periodical    Insight    Into    The   News 
carried   an   article   on    the   subject   by   me. 
which  the  Honorable  E,  Rosa  Adair  of  In- 
diana and  high-ranking  Member  of  the  U.8. 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Introduced 
into  the  Co7iprM5ional  Record  on  August  14. 
with  remarks  as  to  Its  foresight  and  perspec- 
tive. ^ 

tS)  Conveying  the  spirit  and  santlmenta 
of  WACL.  NCNC  waa  a  main  participant  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Council  for 
Worid  Freedom.  The  week-end  formative 
conference  on  February  27-March  1  waa  a 
milestone  in  the  direction  of  a  WACL  chap- 
ter in  the  VS.  At  this  conference  and  a  sub- 
sequent executive  board  meeting  on  June  1. 
NCNC  consistently  upheld  this  necessary  di- 
rection and  shall  persistently  work  for  1« 
consummation  in  cooperation  with  aU  other 
responsible  American  anU-commuiOst 
groups.  ^ 

(6)  In  the  course  of  these  many  months.  o 
NCNC  has  steadfaaUy  upheld  the  actions  of  x 
President  NUon  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
against  the  mvoplc  isolationist  elements  In 
the  US  Bv  direct  messages,  releases  and 
consultations  NCNCs  record  on  this  score  U 
clear  and  unequivocally  supporting.  At  a 
SUte  dinner  in  the  White  House  on  August  4, 
honoring  President  Mobutu  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo.  U  was  my 
privilege  to  reassure  President  Nixon  of  our 
complete  support  of  his  policy  in  Aala  and 
our  hopes  for  a  developed  Aalantaatlon  pro- 
gram designed  to  secure  aU  of  non-commu- 
nist Aala  and  Uberat*  Its  communlrt 
portions. 

(71  Throughout  the  year  and  to  the  very 
present.  NCNC  has  gained  the  support  of 
numerous  American  leglalaton  for  the  ob- 
jectives and  actions  of  WACL.  As  a  measure 
of  this.  matcrUl  bearing  on  WACL's  Freedom 
Academy  in  Korea,  the  Third  Conference  in 
Bangkok,  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Asia  and  other  activities  have  been 
prominently  featured  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Ii  la  trulv  remarkable  the  responsea. 
both  favorable  and  hostile,  that  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  U.S.  and  even  beyond  through 
this  official  publication. 

(8)  With  President  Nlxon't  urging  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  NCNC  participated  on  Ap- 
ril 27  in  hearings  on  this  issue  before  the 
Senata  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On 
May  14  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl 
introduced  NCNCs  testimony  In  favor  of  the 
convention  into  the  CongreASiorial  Record, 
Here,  as  in  many  other  spheres,  the  tl.8.  has 
lagged  behind  other  countries  in  politically 
and  morally  preventing  the  most  heinous  of 
Crimea  that  Mao  Tse-tung.  the  Ru«tan  Un- 
perio-coloniaUats  and  other  H*d  totalltariana 
have  callously  indulged  In.  The  important* 
of  this  UJ*.  convention  for  all  of  our  coun- 
tries cannot  be  too  etrongly  emphaalMd. 


<9)  In  mld-.<[pring  of  thU  year  NCIW  em- 
barked on  another  educational  and  informa- 
tional project  with  a  world-wide  diatribu- 
tlon  of  the  Congressional  reprint  "Captive 
Nations  in  the  70's."  With  the  material  sup- 
port of  one  of  Its  member  organlaationa,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Commlittee  of  America, 
NCNC  had  this  piece  reprinted  from  the 
April  2(tth  Congressujnal  Record  and  over 
5.000  copies  were  sent  to  opinion- makers  In 
the  U.8.  and  abroad.  Here,  too.  many  of  you 
received  thU  reprint  which  spells  out  clearly 
the  strategic  Importance  of  the  captive  na- 
lions  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR.  Aala  and 
Cuba  to  the  world  struggle  against  the  Bed 
regimes. 

(10)  Following  this,  and  as  m  all  prevlotis 
years  since  July,  1969,  NCNC  launched  upon 
preparations  for  the  usual  nation-wide  ob- 
servance of  the  1070  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Tliese  preparatlouE,  extending  from  requests 
to  the  White  House  down  to  guidance  of  local 
committees  and  groups  throughout  our  broad 
country,  are  time -consuming  and  costly.  In 
the  long  run  of  our  struggle,  they  are 
crucially  important.  Despite  the  changing 
political  climates  In  the  US.,  every  President 
since  the  Elsenhower  Administration  eleven 
years  ago  has  issued  a  P.-esldentlal  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Week.  And  when  Dr.  Henry  A 
E^lsalnger  stated  In  a  letter  to  NCNC  on  July 
3  that  "I  can  assure  you  ...  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  interest  In  the  Proclamation 
and  that  It  will  be  Issued  shortly,"  we  In 
NCNC  were  reassured  of  the  prudent  and 
fundamental  course  being  pursued  by  otir 
Government 

(IK  Under  the  guidance  of  NCNC  the  1970 
Captive  Nations  Weeks  Observance  In  the  VS. 
reallaed  reasonable  success.  The  President 
issued  a  well-worded  Proclamation,  and  an 
alwayi  the  response  In  Congress  was  enthu- 
siastic. On  July  15,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  John  W.  McCormsck  paid 
special  tribute  to  NCNC  In  these  words: 

"A  special  tribute  Is  In  order.  X  feel,  to  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
Washington.  D.C.  who  for  12  years  have 
^spearheaded  this  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week." 

In  New  York.  Clevelamd,  Chicago.  Philadel- 
phia. New  Orleans  and  many  other  dtles  the 
observance  was  well  conducted.  The  NCNC 
Chairman  was  with  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  in  the 
Los  Angeles  observance.  In  Washington,  D.C. 
a  special  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  captive 
nations  by  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwln- 
Bkl  at  Georgetown  University.  The  ConffreS' 
aional  Record  for  July  and  August  la  replete 
with  published  material  on  the  1970  Week. 
Also.  Congressman  Philip  Crane  of  nilnols 
represented  NCNC  at  the  Week's  ob-crvance 
In  the  Republic  of  China,  which  on  record 
is  the  finest  anywhere. 

(12)  Strongly  relevant  to  critical  prob- 
lems In  the  Stno-RuBSIan  rift  the  demo- 
cratic reconstruction  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Central/Eastern  Europe,  the  Issue  of 
the  caotlve  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
USSR  has  been  of  concentrated  interest  to 
NCNC.  It  Is  supporting,  among  many  inter- 
related matters.  H.  Res,  979  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress dealing  with  Ukraine,  the  largest  cap- 
tive non-Ruaslon  nauon  In  the  USSR  as  well 
as  in  Eastern  Europe.  Similar  efforts  are  be- 
ing directed  at  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  strategic 
Importance  of  those  captive  nations  In  the 
USSR  cannot  be  overly  stressed,  for  they 
bear  on  the  power  of  Moscow  and  Its  world- 
wide exercise,  as  seen,  for  example.  In  the 
Russian  rape  of  Caecho-SIovakla  In  1968. 

(13)  The  educational  undertaking  of  NCNC 
for  the  creation  of  s  Special  Houae  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress oontlnnes  unabated.  This  objective  was 
widely  azpreased  during  the  1970  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observanoes.  It  has  also  been  re- 
peatedly written  about  and  broedlv  dpcu- 
lated.  Starting  with  the  19T0  Captive  NaUons 
Weak,  a  signature  oasopalgn  has  been  under 


way  for  the  establlahment  of  this  crucial 
conunlttee.  With  the  Congressional  races  in 
November,  the  issue  will  be  pressed  in  dis- 
tricts about  the  country  and  should  be  of 
considerable  Importance  come  the  next  Con- 
gress In  1971.  NCNC  keeps  abreast  of  every 
aspect  and  development  of  this. 

(14)  Albeit  of  Indirect  slgalficanea,  a 
measure  in  the  U.S.  Congress  whldi  should 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  both  the  peo- 
ples in  Che  Free  World  as  well  as  those  In 
the  Red  Empire  u.  the  Ethnic  Studies  Cen- 
ters bill.  NCNC  has  also  concentrated  Its  ef- 
forts on  the  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  Amer- 
icans generally  will  become  more  sympathe- 
tically famlUar  with  the  traditions,  customs 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world-  In 
the  United  SUtes  every  national  and  racial 
strain  Is  representative— this  is  the  unique- 
ness and  historical  experiment  of  mankind 
in  America — and  these  contemplated  ethnic 
studies  centers,  starting  from  the  secondary 
schools  upward,  would  bring  a  greater  and 
more  appreciative  understanding  and  feeling 
of  the  cultures  and  wants  of  the  peoples  <^ 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  on  our  common  globe.  Because 
of  its  foreign  policy  implications  as  well  u 
purely  cultural  purpoeei  that  incidentally 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  every  Ambas- 
sador m  Washington.  NCNC  submitted  testi- 
mony on  March  25  to  the  U.8  House  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  full  favor  of  this 
vital  measure  It  has  also  used  Its  taclllttea 
to  educate  popular  favor  of  the  bill.  This  la 
a  continuing  action  aimed  at  fruitful  suc- 
cess in  the  period  ahead. 

(15)  And.  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  OammJtteo  of  Ameri- 
ca, an  organlxatlonal  member  of  NCNG.  we 
are  preparing  for  wide  distribution  of  the 
new  book  written  by  the  chairman  under  the 
title  of  USA  and  The  Soviet  Myth.  The  Intro- 
duction to  the  work  la  provided  by  the 
Honorable  WlUlam  G.  Bray  of  Indiana,  who 
Is  a  high-ranking  Member  of  the  UB.  Bouse 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  book  pre- 
sents an  unusual  structure  of  worid  power 
politics  that  affects  the  InteresU  of  every 
country  represented  here.  Due  for  publica- 
tion this  faU.  NCNC  Is  iwoeently  preparing  for 
Its  world-wide  distribution  far  beyond  what 
It  set  for  the  chairman's  earlier  publication 
on  TTie  Vulnerable  Russians  In  19ff7. 

tn  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  dietln- 
guiahed  delegates,  these  are  the  highlights 
of  NCNCs  performance  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Red  totalitarian  imperialism 
throughout  the  world.  Moaoow's  strategic 
psycho -political  policy  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" is  reaping  the  benefits  of  time, 
military-technologic  catch-up.  and  subver- 
alve  Incuzalons  on  aU  continents  for  *h* 
R«d  Kmplre.  Those  tn  official  or  private 
clrclw  who  axe  not  aware  of  this  subtle  de- 
velopment are  really,  one  must  regretfully 
admit,  playing  Into  Moscow's  hands.  We  In 
NCNC  are  oertaln  without  an  lota  of  doubt 
that  this  deceptive  policy  by  the  Ruaslans 
will  exceed  Itself  at  some  point  when  the 
full  Importance  of  the  captive  nations  for 
the  survival  of  the  Free  World  will  be  thor- 
oughly and  oompletely  realized.  Our  fervent 
prayer  is  that  this  reaUzatlon  wlU  prevail 
before  an  otherwlae  inevitable  confrontation 
emerges  between  the  Free  World  and  the 
Red  Empire  In  short,  to  prevent  this  other- 
wise Inevitable  outcome,  with  its  unpredict- 
able results.  NCNC  will  continue  to  advance 
a  concept  and  operational  scheme  designed 
both  to  deepen  the  Insecurity  of  the  Red  Em- 
pire and  to  advance  the  borders  of  world 
freedom  both  in  Aala  and  Eastern  Europe.  It 
will  do  so  In  concrete  deed,  not  Just  in 
rhetoric.  By  concentrating  on  the  capUve 
nations  In  toto— In  Asia.  In  the  U88R.  is 
Eastern  Europe.  In  Latin  America — we  sin- 
cerely feel  that  the  greatest  catalyst  for 
mobilising  the  forces  of  world  fieedom  Is  in 
the  freedom  of  the  captive  nations.  What  so- 
called    revoluttonary.    tn    the   Free   World 


bearded   or   otberwlM.  could  possibly  pro- 
fess a  higher  idealism  than  thill 
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I,   ii<rmAL  posmoNs  of   th»  ■svoLtnTONaaT 

UKRAINIAN   LCBCSATION    MOVEKUrr    <Otn() 

Our  goal:  Reestabttshment  of  a  sovereign 
and  independent  united  Ukrainian  State, 
through  the  liquidation  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, namely  lis  dissolution  Into  national. 
Independent,  democratic  states  of  the  pres- 
ently subjugated  nations  within  their  ethnic 
houndarips  and  the  destruction  of  the  Oom- 
munist  system. 

Reestabllshment  of  Ukralman  independ- 
ence and  because  of  this,  dissolution  of  the 
Russian  empire,  would  result  m  revolution- 
ary changes  on  the  political  map  of  the 
world.  Russia  would  lose  access  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  to  the  Near  amd  the  Middle 
East,  to  Africa,  and  with  a  possible  Independ- 
ence  of  Siberia,  also  her  position  on  the 
A.°ilan  continent. 

The  geopolitical  situation  of  independent 
XTkralne.  the  Caucasus  and  Turkeetan  has 
exceptional  stgnlficsnce  for  a  new  arraxige- 
ment  of  political  forces  in  the  world. 

The  revolutionary  antl-Russlan  and  antl- 
BoUbevik  concepts  propagated  by  Ukraine, 
the  Indestructible  human  potential  and  hu- 
man reeouroee  of  Ukraine — are  component 
elements  of  the  exclusive  poaltion  enjoyed 
by  Ukraine  at  present  and  in  the  future. 

Our  roa4  to  Uberofion;  Synchronised  na- 
tional liberation  revolutions  and  armed  up- 
risings in  Ukraine  and  in  other  subjugated 
nations.  The  reality  of  this  road,  even  tn  a 
terroristic,  totalitarian  system,  was  confirmed 
by  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  the  uprlaLngB 
in  Poznan  and  East  Germany,  and.  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  uprisings  of  Ukrainian  and 
other  prisoners  tn  1948  (Vorkuta)  and  In 
1955-69  In  various  concentration  catz^  ot 
Siberia  and  Kazakhstan.  A  temporary  fail- 
ure of  these  uprisings  does  not  mean  tbetr 
permanent  failure  or  their  unfeaslbUlty  aa 
the  means  of  liberation. 

In  the  West  the  very  possibility  of  an  up- 
rising has  been  questioned  for  decades  But 
life  has  shown  otherwise.  Now  we  are  not 
concerned  with  proving  the  feasibility  of  an 
uprising  aa  such,  but  the  poaslblllty  of  a  suc- 
cessful, victorious  uprisinB,  The  failure  of 
the  Hungarian  or  East  German  uprising  was 
caused  by  their  isolation  and  lack  of  coordi- 
nation with  uprisings  In  other  subjugated 
countries,  aa  well  as  total  orientation  upon 
armed  assistance  from  the  West.  It  is  not 
enough  to  appeal  exclusively  to  the  Wert. 
The  Hungarian  insurgents  should  have  con- 
centrated their  attention  upon  combining 
the  interests  at  the  subjugated  nations  with 
the  interest  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  not 
on  propagating  a  separate  llberatJon.  Tbty 
should  have  supported  the  liberation  of  all 
subjugated  nations.  An  appeal  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Soviet  Army  In  Ukraine  and  elsewhere 
would  have  brought  more  racoeai  than  the 
desperate  cries  for  help  to  the  West,  which 
was  not  even  able  to  render  political  support. 

An  opportunity  for  an  uprising  oould  be 
provided  either  by  a  favourable  external  or 
internal  political  situation  or  both  simul- 
taneously. The  Berlin  blockade  (an  uprising 
In  Vorkuta  In  1948) .  the  death  of  Stalin,  the 
liquidation  of  Beria.  the  war  In  the  Middle 
East,  an  armed  confilct  between  Russia  and 
her  external  enemy — all  these  are  opportuni- 
ties for  Ineurrectloo*.  provided  the  situa- 
tion In  the  empire  is  ripe  and  the  peoples 
are  prepared  psychologically  and  morally  for 
a  revolutionary  act.  either  spontaneous  or 
organized  In  advance.  From  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  It  Is  neceoeary  to  conduct  sys- 
tematic, long-range  Ideological  training  and 
actlvlsatlon  of  the  hnmd  popular  maasei  in 
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ord«r  to  creftte  kh  Internal  revolutionary  sit- 
uation of  preparedness  to  take  advantage  ol 
a  favourable  opportunity  or  to  create  psy- 
chological and  moral  preconditions  for  a 
revolutionary  act.  It  Is  impossible  to  predict 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  national  up- 
rising or  to  determine  the  component*  of  the 
situation.  The  potentials  of  human  or  na- 
tional eoul  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to 
flome  fatalistic  or  rationaUy  calculated  prin- 
clplea.  Neither  the  Hungarian,  nor  the  East 
German,  nor  the  national  liberation  uprle- 
ingi  of  the  past  have  been  rationally  calcu- 
lated, but  came  aa  the  result  of  the  strenu- 
ous, mauy-alded  prei>aratory  struggle,  In 
particular,  the  ideological  mobUlsatlon  of 
the  p<ciple  and  the  accumulation  of  revolu- 
tionary dynamic  and  agitation.  All  the  more 
under  condition*  of  totalitarian,  texrorlitlc 
regime,  the  frontal  and  multiple  pressure  of 
the  occupant  in  all  phaaes  of  IUb  »nd  on 
each  Individual  creates  the  situation  of  re- 
Blstance  of  each  and  all  oppressed  members 
of  the  subjugated  nation  Through  the  ac- 
cTimulatlon  of  hatred  and  systematic  passive 
resistance  and  parallelly  more  and  more  in- 
tensive outbursts,  the  conditions  are  ripen- 
ing for  a  nationwide  explosion.  An  oppor- 
tunity cannot  always  be  foreseen.  It  can  be 
created. 

The  temtortea  of  Siberia.  Turkestan  and 
the  Caueas\is  are  In  particular  well-suited 
for  insurgent  actions,  for  they  are  populated 
try  mllllona  of  nationally  and  politically  con- 
scious Ukrainians,  who  were  deported  from 
Ukraine— an  element  which  Is  p*rtlcularly 
capable  of  engaging  In  revolutionary  acts. 
The  poUticaJ  mobilization  of  Ukrainians  and 
niembers  of  oth«  subjugated  nations,  who 
live  In  these  countries  as  well,  mtist  be  pan 
of  our  plan  of  psychological  warfare. 

A  possible  spontaneous  explosion  does  not 
necesearU;  mean  an  uncalculated  outburst. 
but  a  discharge  of  concentrated,  accumu- 
lated revolutionary  potential,  which  had 
been  steadily  collated  by  the  leading  poUtl- 
cal  and  cultural  revolutionary  elememta 
through  their  actlvlUea.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  membera  of  an  underground  revolu- 
tionary liberation  ontanlxatlon  like  the  one 
which  existed  untr  now.  The  fact  that  the 
leading  revolutionary  cadre  is  present  can- 
not be  denied  by  the  absence  of  an  under- 
ground organisation,  built  on  the  old  model. 
The  leading  cadres  of  the  revoltitlon — both 
political  and  mUltarr — exist  regirdleas  of 
the  fact  whether  It  la  possible  or  impossible 
to  organize  them  into  an  old-type  under- 
ground organliatlon.  In  the  midst  of  strug- 
gle the  leading  revolutionary  elements — 
military  and  political — are  going  to  assume 
organteed  forms  under  the  protection  of 
their  armed  force- 
In  a  terroristic  system  a  rerolutlonary  or- 
ganlntlon  must  limit  itself  to  the  following 
thre«  elements  which  make  up  a  revolution- 
ary organization : 

(a>  an  agreement  of  lU  cadres  as  to  prin- 
ciples, 

(b>  an  agreement  on  political  guideline* 
of  action. 

(e)  tscbnleal  and  organisational  cortacts. 
which  are  to  aerre  for  successful  realisation 
of  tasks  a  and  b. 

But  on  the  basil  of  our  concept  of  libera- 
tion revolution.  In  which  we  are  not  count- 
ing on  a  palace  revolt  of  the  Pretorlan  Otiard 
or  on  aome  plot  which  would  decide  on  the 
success  of  the  national  llberntlon  revolu- 
tion, but  on  the  straggle  of  the  people,  on 
mssB  struggle,  the  technical  and  organisa- 
tional ties  are  not  decisive.  Here  the  develop- 
ment of  dynamic  national  and  political  con- 
sciousness and  self-reltanoe  of  the  broad 
popular  massee.  with  the  accent  on  aggres- 
sive mass  actlcns,  comes  Into  play.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  conceal  stich  actions, 
when  the  masses  are  taking  part  In  them. 
For  this  very  reason  It  is  necessary  to  have 
perfected  technological  means  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  struggle  and  the  transmlsaloa 
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of  lMtrartlotui-guld«Un<«.  A  dMertptlon  of 
twa  or  that  »cton.  u  for  ex»mple  In  Novo- 
cherkMH  IR  19«.  browlcMt  on  the  r»dlo 
btiximM  a  guide  for  action  In  other  «nt«ni 
cr  Ukraine  and  elaewher*. 

Even  a  description  of  a  demonetrotlon  by 
our  youth  In  front  of  the  BuHUan  Embaeay  In 
London  or  Ottawa,  tranamltted  to  Dkmlne  or 
Turkeatan,  becomea  a  stimulus  for  a  modlBed 
but  anaJogou-  form  of  action  In  Kylv  or 
Taahtent.  The  young  people  In  D»ralne  are 
technically  well-trained  and  It  Is  not  a 
chance  occurrence  that  hundreds  of  radio 
bams,  who  transmitted  foreign  radio  broad- 
casts on  tlielr  own  tr&nsmlttera,  were  ar- 
rested In  UlUilne  as  "hooUgans  of  the  air 

Therefore  It  Is  enough  to  have  hitching 
poau  An  organlHiUonal  network  Is  not  ah- 
Jwlutely  necessary  In  the  age  of  advanced 
technological  progress.  We  arc  concerned 
with  efforts  In  the  dlrecUon  of  psycho-moral. 
noUtlcal  and  Ideological  revolutlonlzatlon  of 
Si  strata  of  society.  dUIerentlatlng  the  pay- 
cho-poUUcal  struggle  of  relatively  different 
elsmenta  within  the  subjugated  peoples:  (a 
youth,  (bl  members  of  the  Soviet  Army,  (cl 
members  of  the  Komsomol,  (dl  workera  In 
the  field  of  culture,  (e)  t«dinocnit».  (f)  blue 
collar  workers,  (g)  coUecUve-farm  workers, 
ih)  Intellectuals.  {11  members  of  theCom- 
munlst  party.  ())  civil  atrvants.  etc.  Within 
the  empire  the  conflicts  are  going  to  become 
bigger  and  bigger.  They  are  stemming  from 
Its  naoonal  oompoelUon  and  the  antl-natu- 
ralneas  of  the  Communist  systsm.  as  tte 
Russian  way  of  life.  And  thus  there  are  the 
subjugated  nations  and  the  ruling  nation: 
the  terrorist  system  and  the  human  longing 
tor  freedom;  the  threat  of  a  permantnt  ei- 
ploslon  of  the  oppressed  individual  and  na- 
tion- the  intenslflcatlon  of  contradictions 
and  the  widening  of  gaps  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  ruling  Russian  and  the  quIaUng 
strata  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  freedom- 
loTlng  forces  of  the  peoples  on  Oie  other:  so- 
cial Injustice  and  wrongs  and  the  new  class 
of  exploiters  and  Communist  magnatee: 
many-sided  re*st»nce  to  the  anU-natural 
collectlvlsac  system  on  the  p«t  of  the  sub- 
jugated  nations  and  Individuate,  and  so 
forth, 
n.  Tta  BUMjvQkTtn  natjok*— ktt  asv*  nt 

WOULS     POLXnCS 

In  pracUce  a  battle  la  being  fought  for  the 
subjugated  peoples,  although  they  are  never 
spoken  of.  and  no  reference  U  ever  made 
to  them  In  negotiations  between  the  super 

Ttie  easentlal  problem  Is  not  arms  limita- 
tion but  the  gaining  of  the  souls  of  those 
who  carry  thcea  arms,  In  order  to  make  them 
turn  them  against  the  Russian  oppressor. 
The  non-Russian  peoplee  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  D88B  and 
for  this  reason  the  majority  of  soldiers  In 
the  Soviet  Army  are  non-Rusalans.  Together 
with  the  satelllW  oountrlea  the  power  ratio 
Is  way  above  1:1  In  favour  of  the  non-Ros- 
Blana. 

Thus  the  Tree  world  should  place  Its  stakes 
upon  the  bre«t-up  of  the  Russian  empire 
and  the  deepotlo  Oommunlst  system  from 
within,  l.e.  It  should  count  opon  the  na- 
tional revolutions,  finalised  by  an  armed 
uprising.  Oen.  J.F.C.  FuUer-s  concept  of  mod- 
em warfare  ahould  not  only  be  the  object 
of  study  by  military  experts  of  the  free 
world,  but  of  practical  appUcatlcm.  In  es- 
sence It  U  close  to  onr  own  revolutionary 
liberation  concept.  Ideas,  says  Oen.  Fuller. 
are  stronger  than  atomic  bombs.  Atomic 
bombs  cannot  be  dropped  at  revolutions  and 
revolutionaries,  at  uprisings  and  Insur- 
genta.  for  the  Russian  occupation  foroee 
would  be  liquidated  at  the  same  time  and 
the  radioactive  fallout  would  also  destroy 
the  Russians,  not  only  In  Ukraine,  but  also 
on  their  own  ethnographic  territory.  There- 
fore the  national  liberation  revolutlans  and 
armed  uprisings  are  also  an  alternative  to 


thermonuclear  war.  Moreover,  the  altaatlon 
In  Vietnam  proves  how  hard  It  Is.  even  for 
a  super  power,  to  be  victorious  In  a  practical 
conlronuilui  with  a  guerrlUa-lnsurgent  con- 
cept, the  most  modem  type  of  warfare  In 
the  thermonuclear  sge. 

Thermonuclear  age  Is  at  the  same  time  an 
Ideological  age.  The  Insurgeut-gucrrlUa  age 
Is  adequate  for  the  Ideological  age.  With  the 
growth  of  mUltary  technology.  Its  modenUsa- 
Uon  and  the  ever  newer  Inventions  of  more 
and  more  destructive  weapons.  Increases  the 
Importance  of  the  armed  people  (with  sim- 
ple weapons  at  times) .  And  this  is  compre- 
hensible and  life-saving  for  humanity,  for, 
regretubly.  the  ethical  and  cultural  arma- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  its  moraUty  and 
spiritual  culture,  do  not  go  hand  In  hand 
with  technological  progrees.  The  more  pow- 
erful ond  all-destructive  the  thermonuclear 
weapons  become,  the  greater  oecomes  the  role 
and  the  slgnlflcance  of  an  Individual  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom  or  In  defenss  of  free- 
dom. 

WMtern  support  of  the  revolutionary 
liberation  processes  will  not  lead  to  ther- 
monuclear war,  but  instead  wlU  make  the 
latter  more  unUkely  since  the  Russians  are 
going  to  he  threatened  by  a  poeslble  attack 
from  outside,  as  for  exampis  from  Red 
China. 

Russia  u  actively  and  mllltarUy  support- 
ing the  so-called  national  UberaUon  "sntl- 
colonlal"  guerrllls  formauons  and  acts  In 
various  countries — and  no  nuclear  war  en- 
sues. Russia  Is  building  up  an  Internal  front 
In  the  USA  (student  revolts.  Negro  unrest, 
marches  on  Washington  to  protest  against 
White  House  policies,  and  so  forth) — and  no 
nuclear  war  en5ues.  The  pro-Russian  front 
Is  penetrating  the  entire  free  world,  cutting 
across  free  nations.  piLrts  of  whose  members 
are  supporting  the  Russian  Interesu,  In  op- 
position to  their  own  national  Interests. 

The  hopes  placed  upon  Communism's  evo- 
lution toward  democracy  or  the  fall  of  the 
Russian  empire  of  Itself  are  a  dangerous  Il- 
lusion for  which  the  free  world  could  pay 
with  total  thermonuclear  destruction  or 
capitulation  before  the  Russian  tyranny. 

With  their  presence  alone  the  U3  armed 
forces  are  not  always  capable  of  stopping  the 
Russian  expansion.  For  example,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Russian  fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  construction  of  military 
bases  around  It,  prove  this  clearly.  Only  a 
confrontation,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
blockade  of  Cuba,  could  be  successful.  But 
where  Is  the  cttsus  belli  of  a  democratic 
power — la  often  hsrd  to  determine,  even  for 
Its  government.  But  under  such  conditions 
Russia  can  commit  the  error  of  miscalcula- 
tion as  Btler  miscalculated  with  his  attack 
upon  Poland,  who  also  did  not  Uke  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  that  time  Into  conilderatlon, 
which  la  even  a  greater  problem  today:  the 
subjugated  nations. 

The  Russian  empire  Is  growing  In  the  age 
of  so-called  peaceful  coexistence.  Russia's 
constant  drive  forward  under  pressure  from 
the  subjugated  nations,  without  a  counter- 
action by  I2ie  USA,  In  the  sector  of  Ukraine 
and  other  nations  subjugated  In  tAie  Ruslan 
empire,  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  an  armed 
clash  between  Moscow  and  Washington.  The 
concept  of  the  polarisation  of  the  world  Is 
unreallsltc,  for  new  foroee  are  always  arising 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  force.  This 
concept  requires  that  the  USA  together  with 
Russia  set  as  bogeyman  for  all.  But  this  Is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  In  the  long  run  Is  objectively  Inca- 
pable of  being  maintained.  The  American 
nation,  which  Is  composed  of  cltlsens  with 
various  ethnic  backgrounds,  more  than  any 
other  nation  of  the  world,  must  base  Its  pol- 
icies on  ethical  princlplee,  for  otherwise  It 
would  be  hsrd  for  It  to  find  a  common  de- 
notnlnator  for  Its  dtlsens  of  English,  Irish, 
(3erman.  Jsarlsh,  Polish,  Ukrainian.  Latvian- 
Slovak.  Hungarian,  Italian,  stc.  descent  In 
their  defen'M*  of  the  Interests  of  their  former 
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homslanda.  It  la  moat  probable  that  tSie 
United  States  might  have  to  flght  against 
Russia  In  order  to  keep  Israel  from  ooUape- 
Ing.  In  the  Cuban  situation  the  same  threat 
waa  preeent.  And  how  many  more  such  sit- 
uations are  awaiting  the  C3A  in  view  of  the 
cystematlc,  continuous  aggression  of  Russia, 
which  now  has  a  fleet  second  only  to  the 
United  States  and  submarine  bases  on  vari- 
ous continents.  And  yet,  not  so  lone  bs°- 
Russia  could  hardly  be  considered  a  sea 
power,  only  a  land  power. 

In  order  to  stop  Russi&n  expansion  (which 
now  extends  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Latin 
America,  her  submarines  appear  In  Austra- 
lian watara,  and  even  la  those  of  the  USA 
and  Canada,  all  the  more  since  Great  Brit- 
ain— regrettably — is  giving  up  Its  military 
bases  and  Russia  is  tilling  the  vacuum  here 
and  there,  for  the  USA,  U  seems,  cannot  be 
present  everywhere)  It  Is  mandatory  to  sup- 
port the  national  liberation  revolutionary 
prooeeaeo  within  the  Buselan  empire  In  order 
to  bring  about  Its  dissolution  from  within 
and  consequently  the  fall  of  Communism. 
without  an  atomic  war. 

The  subjugated  nations  are  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  every  empire,  and  eren  more  of  the 
deapotlc  Russian  prison  of  nations  and  Indi- 
viduals. To  count  upon  them  Is  to  count  on 
something  permanent,  for  the  striving  for 
freedom  and  state  independence  cannot  be 
stlilad  by  any  tyrannical  system  of  rule, 
which  Is  clearly  proved  by  the  present  proc- 
essea  In  Ukraine  and  in  other  subjugated 
countries  (the  struggle  of  the  Intellectuals, 
cultural  leaders,  poets,  youth,  etc.)  Prison- 
ers never  defended  their  prison.  For  this 
reason  the  subjugated  peoples  are  not  going 
to  defend  the  empire  under  any  conditions, 
but  are  going  to  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  Its  destruction,  undertaking  in  extreme 
cases,  a  two-front  war.  as  was  done  by  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA)  In  Its 
flght  against  both  Germany  and  Russia, 
should  the  conditions  prevalent  In  World 
War  I  repeat  themselves. 

It  Is  a  hlstorlcaUy  proven  fact  that  Buaila 
waa  always  defeated  In  Internal  revolutions, 
not  In  external  wan.  Some  examples:  In  the 
1004-6  war  with  Japan  and  In  1917-18  Rus- 
sia, a  member  of  the  victorious  Entente,  lost 
the  war  because  of  national  uprisings  and 
liberation  wars  of  the  subjugated  peoples, 
which,  headed  by  Ukraine,  reestablished 
their  Independent  states.  Napoleon  and  Hit- 
ler lost  the  war  because  they  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
empire — the  subjugated  nations,  and  the 
support  of  their  national  aspirations. 

The  counting  of  some  In  the  West  on  the 
fact  that  Russian  expansion  can  be  stopped 
by  a  Russo-Chlneee  war.  may  be  erroneous 
for  both  Bides  are  conscious  of  the  fact  tbat 
in  this  type  of  a  situation  the  U^^.  would 
be  Tlctorloua.  On  the  other  hand,  a  common 
front  of  the  U£.A.  and  Russia  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  Alllea'  error  in  World  War 
n:  a  common  front  with  the  Russian  tyr- 
anny against  the  Nasi  tyranny.  Churchill 
^tly  remarked  later.  "We  have  slaughtered 
the  wrong  pig".  In  our  view,  it  was  neosKary 
to  slaughter  "both  pigs"  in  a  common  front 
of  the  Allies  and  the  peoples  subjugated  by 
Berlin  and  Moscow.  Tlu  West  had  that 
ciiance  when  the  U.SJ^.  Joined  the  great 
coalition. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Bed  China 
could  be  either  thermo-nuclear  or  conven- 
tional. It  cannot  be  a  guerrilla  war  on  the 
territory  of  the  USSR  on  the  part  of  Red 
China.  Red  Chinese  guerrillas  cannot  expect 
any  support  from  the  people  of  Ukraine. 
Turkestan,  the  Caucastisor  Byaloruaels.  They 
cannot  expect  this  support  m  Siberia  either, 
where  there  are  millions  of  nationally  and 
poUtlcally  conscious  deportees  from  Ukraine 
and  other  subjugated  countries.  A  guerrilla 
war  of  the  Red  Chinese  Is  only  possible  In 
Asia  where  there  are  Chinese  settlemeats  and 
sectlooB  of  nations  sympathetic  to  Commu- 


nism which  are  racially  close  to  the  Chinese 
(Red  Vletnameee,  Cambodians,  Thais,  etc.), 
but  ao  far,  conscious  of  antl-Chinese  sentl- 
ments  amoog  the  Asian  peoples  threatened 
by  Red  China,  the  Red  Chinese  did  not  ex- 
port their  guerrlllBs  anywhere  in  lai^e  num- 
bers. 

A  Busso-Chlnese  conflict  Is  In  our  Intanst. 
as  are  all  complications  faced  by  Russia  In 
the  £leld  of  foreign  policy,  but  we  do  not 
share  the  view  that  the  enemy  of  our  enemy 
Is  necessarily  our  friend.  BlUer  was  not  our 
friend,  although  he  was  an  enemy  of  Mos- 
cow. 

Ukraine  Is  not  going  to  flght  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Russian  empire,  nor  for  Its 
"democratization",  but  for  Its  liquidation. 
However,  she  will  not  flght  on  the  side  of  Reel 
China  either,  whose  colonial  alms  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  Nazi  Germany.  We  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  all  conflicts  In 
which  Russia  Is  Involved  in  order  to  topple 
the  empire.  We  are  not  going  to  defend  the 
prison  of  nations.  All  external  dlfllcultles  of 
Russia  are  creating  a  favourable  situation  for 
the  revolutionary  liberation  movements  In 
their  attempts  to  unfold  revolutionary  activ- 
ities and  to  Intensify  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle. The  dispatching  of  Soviet  divisions  to 
the  Par  East,  their  decrease  In  Ukraine,  the 
opening  of  an  American  and  Red  Chineee 
fronts  gigainet  Russia — eJl  these  are  In  our 
interest.  The  more  fronts  Russia  has  ihe  bel- 
ter for  us.  But  this  does  not  mean  at  all 
that  we  are  orienting  ourselvee  upon  any  of 
Russia's  enemies.  We  are  orienting  ourselves 
upon  our  own  forces,  upon  the  common  front 
of  the  subjugated  nations,  vhlch  share  our 
fate.  And  finally,  the  counting  of  some  upon 
a  Russo-Chlnese  war  is  only  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities, which  may  not  come  true,  when 
Russia  will  facilitate  Peking's  soutiiward  ex- 
pansion and  Its  expansion  Into  Southeasi 
Asia,  as  was  contended  by  Gen.  J.  P.  C.  Pul- 
ler. Tlien  the  USA  might  have  to  flght  a  two* 
frooat  war  against  Russia  and  against  Bed 
CblxM. 

Tbv  XJSJi.  does  not  only  have  the  alter- 
natives: to  side  with  Russia  against  Rftd 
China,  or  with  Red  China  against  RuMla;  It 
has  also  the  most  lasting,  an tl -Unpen allctic 
alternative:  to  side  with  the  subjugated  na- 
tlona  against  the  aggressors.  TTiIs  very  alter- 
native waa  Ignored  by  the  Allies  in  World 
War  n,  thus  helping  the  Russian  aggreseors 
to  conquer  not  only  half  of  Eurc^>e  but  In 
fact  to  build  Russia  Into  a  world  power. 

RsaoLunoN  on  ISth  Obsesvahcc  of  Captxtk 
Nations  Weeik  in  lft71 

Whereas  the  VS.  Congressional  Resolution 
on  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed  into  Public 
Law  86-90  In  1958,  has  been  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  Communist  objective  of  obtslnlng 
Free  World  acquiescence  to  the  captivity  of 
27  nations  in  the  Bed  Empire:  and 

Whereas  this  Resolution  emphasizes  the 
t>«£lc  strategic  Importance  of  all  the  captive 
nations,  including  those  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  security  of  the  Free  World:  and 

Whereas  the  Resolution  also  symbolises 
hope  and  enoouragement  to  the  one  bllllan 
captives  In  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Asia  and  Cuba  In  their  eventual  liberation 
and  national  freedom  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas  WACL.  since  its  inception,  has 
steadfastly  upheld  the  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  provided  by  the  resolution  and 
many  of  Its  members,  particularly  those  in 
Asia,  have  conducted  the  Week's  observance 
to  the  detriment  of  Communist  propaganda 
and  objectives  and  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  all  partlcl- 
nants  in  the  4th  WACL  Conference  make 
early  preparations  for  the  13th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  m  July.  1871  and  that 
for  the  publication  of  their  respective  aotlTl- 
ties  In  the  U.B.  Conouessiqnsx.  ftxooto  m*- 


twlals  be  sent  to  the  National  CapUva  Na. 
tlons  Commltte*  in  Washington,  DX:. 

RcsoLtmoK  ON  Scrnrr  Busszan  Colonuubm 

and   THX   StTBJDOATXD    NATIONS 

Whereaa,  the  present-day  Russian  Im- 
perialism as  continuation  of  the  tsartst  one, 
aRer  the  liquidation  of  the  national  state 
independence  of  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
Georgia,  Azerbaijan.  Armonia,  Turkestan 
and  other  nations  subjugated  in  the  USSR 
in  the  IB20's,  during  and  after  World  War  II 
forcefully  annexed  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  to  the  USSR  and  transformed  other 
nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Ru- 
mania, Croatia  and  others)  into  lt£  EsaceliUee 
and  from  this  imperial  base  further  expand- 
ed Its  aggressive  plans  and  actions  Into  Latin 
America  tCubai.Asla  (Vietnam,  Korea,  Laos. 
Cambodia),  Africa  (Tanzania),  earlier  help- 
ing the  Communist  Party  to  come  to  power 
In  China; 

Whereoi,  Bolshevik  imperialism,  fulfill- 
ing the  dreamis  of  the  tears,  may  dominate 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  In  particular  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  and  building 
up  Its  fleet  almost  to  the  alee  of  the  U.S. 
fleet.  Is  now  threatening  Western  Europe 
from  the  south,  and  with  Its  submarines  Is 
penetrating  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
waters  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada; 

Whtretu,  Soviet  Rusaian  Imperialism  may 
block  the  delivery  of  oil  from  the  Arab  lands 
to  Western  Europe  at  any  time.  gradusUy 
turning  Islamic  countries  into  its  satellites 
and  planning  to  carry  out  genocide  against 
the  state  of  Israel; 

Whereajt.  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism,  aim- 
ing to  conquer  the  whole  world,  is  sys- 
tematically preparing  Communist  revolts 
In  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  threatening 
Western  Europe  with  nuclear  weapons,  and 
Bt  the  same  time  corrupting  free  countries 
by  class  struggle,  racial  unrest,  the  so-called 
student  revolts  and  Ideological  demoblllBa- 
tlon  of  the  Intellectual  elite.  In  order  to 
dominate  them  from  within,  as  well  as  tn- 
splrtng  Communist  guerrilla  warfare  and 
peripheral  wars; 

Whereas.  Russian  Imperialism  hinders  the 
reunification  In  freedom  oI  Vietnam,  Korea 
and  Germany,  aiming  at  their  Bolshevlzation. 
and  has  conquered  ethnographic  Japanese 
territories,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  Japa- 
nese mainland: 

WhereoM.  Russian  Imperialism  Is  consoli- 
dating and  Intensifying  the  terrorist  regime 
in  the  countries  subjugated  by  It  ever  more. 
committing  systematic  spiritual  (Busalflca- 
tlon.  Bolshevlzation)  and  physical  genocide 
toward  them  in  order  to  stifle  the  aspiration 
for  freedom  and  stale  Independence  of  the 
subjugated  nations,  crushing,  for  example, 
the  East  German  and  the  HungarUn  revolts 
and  the  uprising  of  the  Ukrainian  and  other 
prisoners  in  the  Russian  ooncentratloti 
csmps.  as  well  as  the  struggle  of  the  Caeoha 
and  Slovaks; 

Whereas,  Russian  Imperialism  is  getting 
away  with  each  new  territorial  conquest  or 
attempted  Bed  aggression  by  threatening  to 
use  thermo-nuclear  arms  against  the  ftee 
world. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved : 

The  Fourth  WACL  Conference: 

1.  Condemns  Soviet  Russian  colonialism 
and  Imperialism  and  Its  aggressive  alms. 
wars  and  actions,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Ood  esUbllehed  world  order.  Russlflca- 
rion  and  genocide  of  the  subjugated  nations. 
natloiml  and  religious,  political  and  cultural 
subjugation,  persecution  and  oppression,  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  the  stifling  of  free 
creativity  of  the  intellectual  elite: 

3.  Stands  for  tlie  reestahllshment  of  na- 
tional at&te  Independence  and  humsn  rights 
of  all  nations  subjugated  In  the  USSR  and 
the  eatelllte  states  and  supports  tbelr  na- 
tional liberation  8tr\iggle; 
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3.  Ocnudders  that  bhnmgb  <l«atructlon  of 
tba  tynuinlc&l  Communist  sy8t«m  and  the 
RuBiiAJi  empire  from  within,  by  way  ol  na- 
tlooal  llheratioQ  r«voluUoas  of  the  subju- 
gftted  peoples.  It  U  possible  to  avoid  thermo- 
aucle*r  war, 

4.  Urges  the  free  world  to  support  the  na- 
tional liberation  struggle  of  the  subjugated 
nations,  the  reunification  In  freedom  of  Ger- 
many. Vietnam  and  Korea,  the  liberation  of 
the  Cblaeae  m>ini«.nH  Cub*  and  all  other 
nations  subjugated  by  Communism  Crom 
Communist  tyranny,  as  well  as  the  retumlng 
to  Japan  of  its  ethno^aphlc  terrliones  cdd- 
quered  by  Russian  imperialists; 

6.  Appeals  to  the  governments  of  the  free 
countries  of  tbe  world  to  counteract  by  all 
poaslble  meuia  the  ever-tncreaotng  Russian 
aggression,  to  liquidate  their  Influence  In  the 
Blark  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  the  Mid- 
dle East.,  North  Africa,  the  Indian  and  the 
PaclBc  Oceana  and  everywhere  else,  outside 
their  own  ethnic  territory  where  Russian  ag- 
gressors have  appeared  or  are  yet  to  appear. 
to  prevent  tJie  tranaformfltlon  of  the  Arab 
states  into  Moscow's  satellites  and  Moscow's 
attempts  to  i>erpetuate  genocide  against  the 
«B.te  of  Israel,  as  well  as  to  use  all  efforts  to 
obtain  the  release  of  poltttcai  prlaonerB — 
fighters  for  human  and  national  rights — from 
the  Russian  prisons  and  ooncentrBtlon 
camps: 

6.  Conflrms  that  only  through  a^  the  re- 
birth of  the  heroic  concept  of  life,  faith  m 
eternal  human  values,  patriotism,  the  love  of 
country,  and  the  reallEaticm  of  social  Jus- 
tice, can  Communist  and  Russian  Ideologl' 
caj  dlvenlon  be  defeated  :n.tlde  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  tbe  world.  b>  the  common 
front  of  the  free  and  the  subjugated  nations. 
19  It  possible  to  destroy  the  Communist  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  and  the  Russian  colonial  em- 
pire and  to  guaronxee  a  lasting  peace  and 
security  In  the  world. 

JorwT  CoMMTiNTQTra  or  tth  FocrrH  WACL 
CoNmxNcx 


Communism  Is  the  source  of  much  human 
suffering  tn  the  world  today.  Por  Communism 
Is  an  evil  ideology  based  only  on  materialism. 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  spiritual  values.  This 
is  why  Communism  brings  only  the  subjuga- 
tion of  humanity  and  tbe  deatructlon  of 
human  dignity  under  dictatorship.  Now  that 
the  menace  of  Communist  forces  Is  expand- 
ing everywhere,  our  task  1*  to  fight  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  It. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  :970's,  represent- 
atives of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League's 
67  national  azul  organisational  member  units 
and  39  observer  groups  gathered  in  Kyoto. 
Japan.  September  15-17  for  the  League's  4th 
General  Conference.  The  Conference  theme 
was  "Mobilizing  the  Forces  of  World  Free- 
dom." 

With  a  profound  tinderstandlng.  and  a 
high  fighting  spirit  In  the  face  of  Commu- 
nism, the  participants  brought  their  discus- 
sions to  fruitful  conclualons.  Searching  ex- 
aminations of  the  many  phases  of  tbe  current 
world  situation  produced  tbe  following  unan- 
imous observations: 

I.  Confrontation  is  by  no  means  ended. 
Comrounlflt  forces,  xinless  they  are  wiped  out 
completely,  will  never  give  up  their  insidious 
attempts  to  enslave  the  whole  of  mankind; 
3.  Peace  Is  what  all  peoples  long  for.  But 
freedom  Is  Just  as  Important  a  goal.  We  must 
continue  to  oppose  peace  through  appease- 
ment at  the  ooat  of  freedom,  (or  peace  gained 
through  compromise  and  capltulAtion  cannot 
endure: 

3.  Free  nations  must  recognise  the  futUlty 
of  non-alignment,  be  under  no  delusion  that 
national  unification  may  be  attained  through 
negotlaUon^.  and  desist  from  fllrtatlozu  with 
the  Communists. 

As  f\irther  elaboration  of  tbe  main  theme, 
"Mobilizing  the  Forces  of  World  Freedom." 


important  resolutions  of  tbe  Conferenoe  spe- 
ctflcally  called  for: 

1.  The  unification  of  the  masses  of  all 
countries  In  a  Joint  effort  for  the  victory  of 
freedom; 

2.  The  raising  up  of  young  people  as  a  main 
force  against  Communist  enslavement,  and 
for  participation  in  the  fight  to  protect 
freedom; 

3.  The  smashing  of  all  Communist  attempts 
at  Infiltration  and  subversion; 

4.  A  victorious  resolution  of  the  crlsU  In 
Southeast  Asia,  preaenrlng  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  discarding 
nny  suggestion  of  coalition  governments  in 
that  area: 

5.  An  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  constructive  side  of  lu  new 
Asian  policy: 

a.  The  promotion  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  a  heightened  vigilance  against 
Communist  Chinese  attempts  to  Incite  new 
wars  In  the  area; 

7.  Support  for  the  efforts  of  tbe  Latin 
American  nations  against  Communism  and 
Castroism  with  a  conalstent  record  of  broken 
pledges  to  the  Cuban  people; 

8.  The  whole-hearted  participation  of  the 
African  nations  In  the  fight  lor  freedom  and 
against  Communist  tyranny: 

9.  Encouragement  of  freedom  movements 
among  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope and  Soviet  Asia,  and  of  their  struggles 
for  national  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination, and  of  the  revolutions  by  the 
peoples  enslaved  In  the  Soviet  Russian  em- 
pire. Included  are  such  liberation  move- 
ments as  those  existing  In  Ukraine.  Ajwr- 
baljan.  Georgia,  Turkestan.  Armenia,  North 
CuHoasia.  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria.  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia.  Riunanla  and 
Croatia: 

10.  Call  for  Support  of  the  Republic  of 
China's  political  offensive  against  the  Red 
Chinese,  and  concrete  measures  to  lll>erQte 
the  oppressed  masses  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, as  well  as  Implacable  opposition  to 
U.N.  admission  of  Red  China: 

11.  Call  for  Support  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  unification  program  for  Korea,  and 
to  liberate  the  enslaved  people  of  North 
Kore«  according  to  the  UJJ.  resolutions: 

12.  The  establishment  of  further  regional 
security  organisations  to  prevent  further 
Communist  aggression: 

13.  The  mobilization  of  freedom  forces  and 
the  establishment  of  a  globnl  anti-Commu- 
nist united  front. 

The  success  of  this  General  Conference 
shows  thst  Japan  Is  resolved  to  fight  valiantly 
against  Communist  forces  in  the  future.  Par- 
ticularly significant  Is  the  contribution  of 
the  young  people  of  Japan  as  an  active  force 
In  the  nation's  fight  against  Communism. 

It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  partici- 
pants that  the  WACL  Conference  which  has 
Just  taken  place  in  Japan,  bears  witness  to 
tbe  continuing  and  Increasing  role  of  Japan 
in  the  world  antl -Communist  movement. 

The  WACL  conferences  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  tbe  Japan  Chapter  for  its  excellent  con- 
ference arrangements  and  Its  gracious  hos- 
pitality. Heartfelt  thanks  go  also  to  the  Ja|H- 
anese  government  and  people  for  their  en- 
thusiastic welcome  of  WACL  delegates  and 
observers. 

Particularly  impressive  were  tbe  arrange- 
ments for  the  World  Antl-Communlst  Rally 
in  Tokyo  on  September  30. 

Tbe  Conference  has  decided  to  hold  tbe 
fith  Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
Lesgue  m  BJanlla  In  July,  IB71. 

Convinced  of  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
present  decade,  and  of  the  inevitable  trend 
toward  victory,  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  dedicates  Itself  to  tbe  achievement 
of  an  era  of  peace  and  froedom  for  all  m«n 
and  nations. 


U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ISSUES  LANDMARK  REPORT 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RgcoHo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  tbe 
congressioiial  recess,  the  House  will  have 
before  it  tlie  uuthorlzation  bill  (S.  2455* 
for  the  VB.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
I  think  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  well  descries  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  would  regard  unani- 
mous passage  of  S.  2455  as  its  just  due. 
The  Independence,  dedication,  and  in- 
tegrity exhibited  by  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  and  by  its  staff  are  a  com- 
mendable lesson  to  those  who  feel  that 
Government  today  must  necessarily  be 
unresponsive. 

The  Commission,  whose  Chairman  is 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
C,S.C..  and  whose  Staff  Director  Is  How- 
ard A.  GUcksteln,  has  no  enforcement 
powers.  Its  purposes  are  to  collect  and 
study  information,  Investigate  com- 
plaints, submit  reports,  appraise  Federal 
laws  and  policies,  and  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  Information  regarding 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

This  year  alone,  the  Commission  has 
published  several  notable  studies,  in- 
cluding "Federal  installations  and  Equal 
Housing  Opportunity."  "Mexican  Amer- 
lcan.s  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  the  Southwest."  and  "Spanish  Sur- 
named  American  Employment  In  the 
Southwest."  Its  most  recent  study,  re- 
leased on  October  12,  is  a  monumental 
survey  enUtled  "Federal  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort." 

Last  year  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  several  equally  significant  documents. 
These  Included  "Cycle  to  Nowhere."  the 
report  of  hearings  held  in  Alabama:  "For 
all  the  People— By  All  the  People."  ft 
report  on  equal  opportunity  In  State  and 
local  government  employment;  and  "Jobs 
and  Civil  Rights,"  a  study  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  promoting 
equal  opportunity  In  employment  and 
training. 

The  Commission  has  done  all  Ameri- 
cans a  service  by  helping  us  all  to  recog- 
nize the  discrimination  which  shames  our 
country,  and  by  helping  to  point  the 
way  to  ending  that  shame. 

The  Commission's  most  recent  publica- 
tion. "Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort. '  Is  one  of  which  I  have  some  par- 
ticular knowledge.  Two  years  ago,  I  un- 
dertook. In  concert  with  six  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  hold  ad  hoc  hearings  on  dis- 
crimination In  Federal  employment  and 
by  Federal  contractors.  The  report  of 
these  hearings,  entitled  the  "Ad  Hoc  Con- 
Bresslonal  Hearings  on  Discrimination  In 
Federal  Employment  and  Federal  Con- 
tractor Employment."  has  been  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  me.  This 
report.  Inserted  In  three  portions,  may  be 
found  in  the  September  15.  1970.  Con- 
CRBSSiOJfAL  RECORD  at  pagps  31900-31903. 
the  September  18  Corns  rissiowal  Record 
at  pages  32650-32689.  and  tbe  October  9 
COIfORESSlOFAL  RECORD  at  pag€8  36074- 
36102. 

Having  some  expertise  in  the  field.  I 
feel  that  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Com- 
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mission's  publication  Is  a  thorough  and 
expert  study.  It  documents  the  current 
status  of  civil  rights  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  virtually  every  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  having  civil  rights  re- 
sponsibilities. I  am  including  a  summary 
of  the  Commission's  report.  I  urge  ever>' 
Member  to  most  carefully  study  this,  as 
well  as  the  complete  report  itself. 

What  must  be  understood  by  every 
American,  whether  legislator  or  private 
citizen,  is  that  equal  rights  for  all  Is  the 
moral  and  legal  imperative  wlilch  must 
be  recognized,  understood,  and  followed. 
Thus  far,  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  in  effecting  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  This  failure  cannot  continue 

In  Its  conclusion  to  its  report  on  "Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort," 
the  U.B.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
states: 

The  basic  conclusion  of  this  report  Is  that 
the  great  promise  of  tbe  civil  rights  laws, 
executive  orders,  and  judicial  decisions  of 
the  19&0'B  and  1040'b  has  not  been  realised. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  fully 
geared  Itself  to  carry  out  these  legal  man- 
dates of  equal  opportunity. 

The  Federal  arsenal  of  civil  rights  protec- 
tions is  Impressive.  In  nearly  every  a^>ect  of 
life— voting.  Jobs,  housing,  education,  aeoess 
to  places  of  public  accommodation  and  fk- 
cUlty,  and  participation  In  the  benefits  of  all 
Federal  program*— equal  opportunity  Is 
guaranteed  to  every  American  as  a  matter  of 
legal  right.  In  many  areas,  however,  the 
Government  has  not  yvt  developed  the 
mechanisms  and  procedures  necessary  to 
secure  this  right  fn  t<^'^  M  well  as  In  legal 
theory. 

To  some  extent,  the  failure  to  fuUUl  the 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  can  be  traced 
to  Impediments  In  the  civil  rights  laws  un- 
der which  Federal  agencies  must  operate. 
Coverage,  while  generally  broad.  Is  not  al- 
ways all -encompassing.  For  example.  In  the 
areas  of  housing  and  private  employment, 
there  are  statutory  exceptions  which  ex- 
clude millions  of  Jobs  and  homes  from  tbe 
ambit  of  civil  rights  protection.  SlmUarly, 
the  remedies  provided  under  some  of  these 
clvU  rights  laws  are  Inadequate  to  secure  In 
faot  the  rights  that  are  guaranteed  by  law. 
Often,  the  only  recourse  available  t-o  pertons 
discriminated  against  Is  litigation,  which  ean 
be  a  ttme-consuniing  and  expensive  method 
of  securing  relief. 

Impediments  in  coverage  and  enforcement 
provided  under  the  laws  themselves,  however, 
have  not  been  the  major  obstacles  to  more 
effective  administration  of  dvU  rights  laws. 
Rather,  the  principal  problem  has  been  that 
the  departments  and  agencies  having  ctvU 
rights  responsibilities  have  failed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  procedures  and  mech- 
anisms available  to  them.  As  a  result,  there 
Is  danger  that  the  great  effort  made  by  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  to  obtain  the  civil 
rights  laws  we  now  have  will  be  nullified 
through  Ineffective  enforcement.  The  focus 
of  civil  rights  must  shift  from  the  halla  of 
Congress  X-o  the  corridors  of  the  ^tderal  bu- 
reaucracies that  administer  these  laws. 

The  Federal  Government  la  not  a  monolith. 
It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  that  adm^lnlster  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  and  carry  different  sets  of  re- 
.sponslbllltlea.  By  the  same  token,  the  clvtl 
rights  problems  facing  these  departmenu  and 
agencies  are  not  at  all  the  same  and  the  tech- 
niques necessary  to  meet  them  often  vary  de- 
fending upon  the  kind  of  prognun  the  agency 
administers  and  the  kind  of  civil  rights  laws 
it  carries  out.  Further,  implementation  by 
these  agencies  of  clyll  rights  laws  has  by  no 
means  been  a  total  failure.  Some  agencies 
have  enjoyed  marked  suoeeas  In  carrying  out 
their  civil  rights  responsibUltles.  In  addition. 


agencies  have  been  sucoeaaful  In  carrying 
out  certain  aspects  of  their  regional blU ties 
and  unsuccessful  In  carrying  out  others. 
KonethelesB.  the  Commission's  study  has  re- 
vealed that  there  are  a  number  of  funda- 
mental weaknesses  and  inadequacies  In  dvU 
rights  compliance  and  enforcement  that  are 
common  to  most  agencies,  regardless  of  the 
programs  they  administer  or  the  civU  rights 
laws  they  enforce.  Among  these  shared  weak- 
nesses are: 

Inadequate  staff  and  other  resources  to 
conduct  clvU  rights  enforcement  activities 
with  maximum  effectiveness. 

Lack  of  authority  and  subordinate  status 
of  agency  civil  rights  officials. 

Failure  to  define  civil  rights  goals  with 
sufficient  specificity  or  breadth. 

Failure  to  coordinate  civil  rights  and  sub- 
stantive programs. 

Undue  emphasis  on  a  pasalve  role,  such  as 
reliance  on  receipt  of  complaints,  in  carry- 
ing out  clvU  rlghu  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment responsibilities. 

Undue  emphasis  on  voluntary  compliance 
and  failure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  available 
sanctions  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  coordination 
and  direction  to  agencies  having  common  clv- 
tl rights  responsibilities. 

Failure  to  collect  and  utilize  racial  and 
ethnic  data — In  planning  and  evaluating 
progress  toward  goals. 

Some  of  these  weaknesses  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  trtal-and-error  efforts  of  agencies 
attempting  In  good  faith  to  meet  responsibil- 
ities In  a  relatively  new  area  of  concern.  The 
Commission  has  made  detailed  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  each  of  the  sub- 
ject areas  examined  in  its  report,  suggesting 
ways  m  which  agencies  can  strengthen  ex- 
isting compliance  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. 

Many  of  these  weaknesses,  however,  also  re- 
flect more  deepseated  problems — problems  of 
hostile  bureaucracies  that  view  civil  rights  as 
a  threat  to  their  prerogatives  and  programs, 
problems  of  Inadequate  or  mlsordered  priori- 
ties— which  cannot  be  resolved  solely 
through  modification  of  specific  compliance 
and  enforcement  mechanisms.  For  example. 
the  failure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  strong 
sanctions,  such  as  fund  termination  and  eon- 
tract  cancellation,  is  less  a  reflection  of  in- 
adequate enforcement  mechanisms  than  the 
triumph  of  program  bureaucrats  in  the  arti- 
ficial conflict  between  the  exercise  of  program 
re^onslblUtles  and  cIvU  righu  and  -substan- 
tive programs  In  a  Joint  effort  to  achieve  so- 
cial and  economic  Justice,  in  most  agencies. 
the  two  have  l>een  separated  and  civil  rights 
programs  have  operated  In  Isolation  from 
those  that  provide  substantive  benefits. 

By  the  same  token,  the  'allure  to  provide 
sufficient  resources  for  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment and  tbe  subordinate  position  In  which 
CivU  rights  officials  are  placed  in  agency 
hierarchies,  undoubtedly  are  less  a  t««ult  of 
B  lack  of  understanding  of  what  Is  necessary 
for  effective  clvU  rights  enforcement  than 
a  reflection  of  the  deeper  problem  of  mls- 
ordered agency  prtorttlea  In  which  civil  rights 
is  relegated  to  a  poeltlon  of  aecondftTT  Id- 
portanec. 

These  problems  suggest  that  more  Is  need- 
ed than  a  strengthening  and  modification 
of  compliance  and  enforcement  mechanisms 
utilised  by  particular  agencies.  They  suggest 
that  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the  Federal 
civil  rights  enforcement  effort  has  been  the 
failure  to  provide  overall  direction  and  co- 
ordination— that  the  basic  mechanisms  that 
have  been  lacking  have  been  those  necessary 
to  develop  a  cohesive.  Government -wide 
civil  rights  poUcy  and  to  assure  that  this 
policy  Is  faithfully  carried  out. 

In  fact,  a  total  civil  rights  policy  has  not 
been  developed,  nor  have  overall  national 
civil  rights  goals  and  priorities  been  estmb- 
llshed  to  govern  the  component  parti  of  tbe 
Federal    civil    rights    effort.    Agencies    have 


operated  Independently  irith  little  recogni- 
tion or  uaderstandlng  ol  what  the  Govern- 
ment's total  ClvU  rights  program  is  or  the  role 
they  should  play  in  carrying  It  out.  For  the 
most  part,  they  have  been  only  dUnly  aware 
of  their  responsibUltles  m  their  own  areas 
of  concern.  No  substantial  attempt  yet  has 
been  made  to  coordinate  tbe  various  civU 
rights  laws  and  policies  into  a  total,  co- 
ordinated Federal  civil  rights  effort.  The 
ConunlSElon  also  has  addressed  Itself  to  this 
problem  and  has  made  recommendations  to 
facUltate  development  of  national  clvll- 
rlghts  goals  and  poUciee  and  to  permit  ef- 
fective coordination  of  the  entire  dvll  rights 
program  as  well  as  ita  separate  parts. 

This  report  has  dealt  primarily  with  prob- 
lems of  sU'UCture  and  mechanism  In  the  Gor- 
emment's  efforts  to  enforce  clvU  rights  laws. 
The  Commission  recognizes,  however,  that 
achievement  of  civil  rl^htf  goals  and  tbe  full 
exercise  of  equal  rights  by  minority  group 
members  will  involve  more  than  adjustments 
In  civil  rights  enforcement  machinery.  It 
will  require  dedication  and  resolve  on  tbe 
part  of  Government  officials  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  alike.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations In  this  report  are  addressed  only 
to  ways  in  which  the  mechanisms  of  clvU 
rights  enforcement  can  be  strengthened,  not 
to  ways  in  which  national  win  and  resolution 
can  be  inspired. 

Zn  the  Government,  this  Is  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  each  Cabinet  secretary  or  agency 
head,  who  must  Uke  the  steps  necessary  to 
assure  that  his  subordinates  honor  and  sup- 
port the  principle  of  equality.  It  also  Is  the 
responsIblUty  of  public  and  private  groups — 
groups  that  labored  hard  and  successfully  to 
get  civil  rights  laws  passed,  that  pushed  for 
the  issuance  of  needed  exerutlve  orders,  and 
that  won  the  crucial  cotirt  decisions  that 
established  the  principle  of  equality  as  basic 
consUtutional  doctrine.  They  must  now 
undertake  the  more  difficult  Job  of  seeing  to 
it  that  these  laws  are  faithfully  and  vigor- 
ously carried  out. 

In  the  final  analysis,  achievement  of  clvU 
rights  goals  depends  on  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship exercised  by  the  President  tn  moving 
the  Nation  toward  rad&l  Justice.  The  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  his  example  of 
courageous  and  moral  leadership  can  Inspire 
tbe  necessary  will  and  determination,  not 
only  of  the  Federal  officials  who  serve  under 
his  direction,  but  of  the  American  people  as 
well. 

I  am  including  In  the  Record  the  re- 
lease Issued  on  October  12  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  regarding 
"Federal  CivU  Rights  Enforcement  Ef- 
fort.*' which  notes  several  of  the  specific 
suggestions  made  by  the  report:  excerpte 
from  the  statement  published  In  today's 
New  York  Times  of  Father  Hesburgh. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  regarding 
the  report;  and  an  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times.  These  follow: 

U.S.     COMUZSiBtON    ON     CrvXL    BKIRTS    RXUtSS 

or  OCTOSEK  12.   1970 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
civil  rl^ts  responsibilities  have  failed  to 
make  maximum  use  of  procedures  and  mech- 
anisms available  to  them,  thus  raising  the 
possibility  that  present  civil  rights  laws  wlH 
be  nuUtfled  through  inefTectlve  enforcement, 
the  United  States  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rlght.i  declared  today  in  a  report.  "The  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort". 

Representing  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
undertakings  In  the  history  of  the  Coounts- 
slon.  the  report  is  based  on  a  study  of  some 
40  departments  and  aeencies.  It  was  under- 
taken to  determine  how  effectively  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  has  geared  itself  to  carry 
out  civil  rights  responsibUltles  embodied  In 
the  various  oonstitutlonsl  requirements. 
congressional  legislation  and  Presidential 
Executive  orders  which  govern  Its  activities. 
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"The  plftln  fact  la  that  •ome  of  tbmm  tdrU 
rlghu  1  laws  aro  not  working  well-  the  Com* 
miifiloa  aald,  but  it  noted  that  the  loftde- 
quAclM  did  not  originate  with  the  pr«ieni 
Administration.  *nor  wis  there  any  substan- 
tial period  in  tne  past  when  drll  rl^ts  en- 
foroement  uniformly  was  at  a  high  level  of 
effectiveness." 

•Rather,  the  inadequacies  are  syatemlc  to 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  u  U  only 
through  iyatemlc  changes  that  the  great 
promise  of  clvU  rights  lawB  will  be  realised." 
The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  enforcement 
effon  hM  been  the  lack  of  orerall  direction 
and  coordination  which  hiis  resulted  In  agen- 
cies operating  independently  with  little  rec- 
ognition or  understanding  of  what  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  total  civil  rlghta  program  Is  or  the 
role  they  SihouJd  play  in  carrying  It  out.  the 
Conunlsflon  said. 

To  help  correct  this  deficiency  the  Com- 
niL'sion  recommended  that  the  President  es- 
tabllah  ft  special  rtvll  rights  Subcommllt«« 
of  the  White  House  Council  on  Domestic 
Affairs  and  give  It  specific  responsibilities 
In  this  area.  These  would  Include  Identifica- 
tion of  clvU  rights  problems,  development  of 
specific  national  goil5  and  astabUahment  ot 
governmentwlde  priorities,  poUclee  and  time- 
tables for  their  achievement. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  on  Civil  Rights 
within  the  newly  created  Office  ot  Budge: 
and  Management  which  would  work  closely 
witb  the  ctvii  rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
Domestic  .\!Tatrs  CouncU. 

This  ne*  division  would  provide  civil 
rights  guidance  and  direction  to  budget 
examiners  and  other  units.  In  addition,  the 
Conunlsalon  recommended  that  the  various 
OMB  units  be  directed  to  give  high  priority 
to  dvu  rights  conslderBtioiis  In  their  deal- 
ings with  Federal  departments  and  agencies- 
Existing  compliance  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  would  be  evaluated  by  the  OMB 
and  where  necessary,  appropriate  changes 
would  be  recommended  to  assure  vigorous 
and  uniform  clvU  rights  implementation. 

Coordination  between  the  operation  of  sub- 
stantive programs  and  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment would  also  be  evaluated  by  the  OBM 
which  would  make  recommendations,  where 
necessary,  for  changes  to  improve  coordl* 
nation. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  chief  civil  rights  officer  of 
every  federal  department  and  agency  be  up- 
graded to  the  level  of  that  of  officials  In 
charge  of  agency  programs,  that  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  be  provided  with  the 
Increased  staffs  and  financial  resources  neces- 
Ba27  to  carry  out  their  civil  rights  respon- 
slbllltlee  with  maximum  effectiveness,  and 
that  civil  rights  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  be  increased  to  assure  adequate 
attention  to  the  problems  of  such  groups 
as  Spanish  stimamed  Americans,  American 
Indians  and  women. 

Additional  recommendations  co  strength- 
en the  Federal  civU  rights  enforcement  effort 
were  made  la  the  areas  of  employment,  hous- 
ing, the  administration  of  Federal  programs 
and  the  activities  of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.) 

Differences  In  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
of  civil  rights  enforcement  efforts  were  found 
among  various  departments  and  agencies. 
but  the  Commission  said  this  did  not  indi- 
cate the  Implementation  by  these  agencies 
of  dvU  rights  laws  had  t>een  a  total  failure. 
"Some  agencies  have  enjoyed  marked  suc- 
cess In  carrylDg  out  their  civil  rights  respon- 
slblUtles.  In  addition,  agencies  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  out  certain  aspects  of 
their  responsibilities  and  unsuccessful  in 
carrying  out  others." 

The  study  did.  however,  reveal  a  number 
of  ftmdamental  weakneeMS  In  dvU  rights 


enforcement  that  are  common  to  most 
agencies,  regardless  of  the  programs  they 
administer  or  the  civil  rights  laws  they  en- 
force. 

Among  these  weaknesses  are: 
Inadequate  staff  and  other   reeourcce   to 
conduct   civil   rlghu  enforcement  activities 
with  maximum  effectiveness. 

Lack  of  authority  and  subordinate  status 
of  agency  civil  rights  officials. 

Failure  to  define  civil  rlghW  goals  with 
sufficient  Bpeclflcity  or  breadth. 

Failure  to  coordinate  civil  rights  and  aub- 
Btontive  programs. 

undue  emphaaU  on  a  passive  role,  such 
as  reliance  on  receipt  of  complaints,  in  carry- 
ing out  civil  rights  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment responsibilities. 

Undue  emphasis  on  voluntary  compliance 
and  fBllure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  avail- 
able sanctloru  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  coordination 
and  direction  to  agencies  having  common 
civil  rights  responsibilities, 

Failure  to  collect  and  utilize  racial  and 
ethnic  data — In  planning  and  evaluating 
progress  toward  goals. 

Concentrating  as  It  did  on  the  mechanics 
of  the  Federal  enforcement  effort,  the  report 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  the  precise  gains 
made  by  minority  group  members  as  a  result 
of  civil  rights  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Its  recommendations  In  specific  subject 
areas  the  Commission  suggested  that  in  em- 
ployment : 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  clar- 
ify Its  current  policy,  emphasizing  specific 
goals  in  the  Federal  equal  employment  op- 
portunity effort  and  develop  a  Oovemment- 
wlde  plan  designed  to  achieve  equitable 
minority  group  representation  at  all  wage 
and  grade  levela  within  each  department  and 
agency. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(charged  with  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
ing nondiscrimination  on  the  part  ot  Oov- 
emment  contractors)  should  extend  Its  cur- 
rent program  plannmg  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive equal  employment  opportunity  plan 
on  an  industry-by-tndustry  basis,  aimed  at 
securing  equitable  representation  of  minor- 
ity group  membera  In  all  industrlee  and  at 
all  Job  levels. 

Congress  should  amend  Title  VII  (govern- 
ing dlscrlminstlon  In  private  employment) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorise 
the  Equal  Employment  Opporttmlty  Com- 
mission to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  practices  through 
administrative  action. 

The  President  should  Issue  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  transferring  the  contract  com- 
pliance responsibilities  of  OFCC  and  the  liti- 
gation reaponsibllltle*  ot  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  so  that  all  responsibilities 
for  equal  employment  opporttuilty  will  be 
lodged  m  a  single  Independent  agency. 

Among  the  reoommendatlons  In  the  bous- 
ing area  were:  

CongTMS  should  amend  Title  vm  at  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  (dealing  with  equal 
housing  opportunity)  to  authorise  the  De- 
portment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  housing  practices 
through   admdnlstratlve   action. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  should  strengthen  its  efforts  as 
the  leader  of  the  entire  Federal  fair  housing 
effort  to  assure  that  all  other  departments 
and  agencies  that  have  programs  and  actlv- 
itl^  relating  to  bousing  and  urban  develop- 
ment administer  tbem  so  as  to  facilitate 
achievement  of  fair  housing  goals. 

The  Veterans  Admlnlsustlon  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  should  require 
federally  aided  builders  to  advertise  housing 
and  develop  marketing  policies  and  practices 
aimed  at  attracting  minority  group  as  well 
as  majority  group  purehaaee. 


To  Implement  Title  VXITs  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  mortgage  financ- 
ing, the  PDderal  ageuclea  which  supervise 
and  benefit  mortgage  lending  institutions 
(savings  and  loan  associations,  commercial 
bonks,  and  mutual  savings  banks)  should 
require  these  institutions  to  maintain  racial 
and  ethnic  data  on  loan  applications — those 
rejected  as  well  as  those  approved — and  de- 
velop instructions  and  procedures  for  exam- 
iners to  enable  them  to  detect  patterns  ot 
discriminatory  practices  by  these  Institu- 
tions. 

Such  agencies  should  develop  proc^dtires 
for  the  Imposition  ot  sanctions  against  In- 
stitutions m  violauon  of  Title  VHt.  These 
sanctions  should  include  Issuance  of  cease 
and  deeUt  orders  and.  in  appropriate  cases. 
termination  of  Federal  Insurance  or  charters. 
Among  the  recommendations  related  to 
Federal  programs  were: 

All  agencies  that  administer  programs  sub- 
ject to  TlUe  VT  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of 
1964  (prohibiting  discrlmlnaUon  In  the  ad- 
ministration ot  programs  financed  in  whole 
or  m  part  by  federal  funds )  should 
strengthen  their  oompUance  system  by  aasur- 
Ing  that  effective  compliance  activities  are 
carried  out.  Their  compliance  actlvltlas 
should  Includs,  among  other  Items,  (a)  sys- 
tematic onalte  review  of  recipients,  (b) 
oomprchenalve  guidelines  for  compliance  re- 
views, and  (c)  pre-approval  compUanoe  re- 
views conducted  by  agencies  that  admin- 
later  programs  involving  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, such  as  public  housing  projects. 
recreational  faclUUes.  and  highways,  to  as- 
sure that  these  facilities,  through  locaUon 
and  design,  will  serve  minority  group  mem- 
bers on  an  equitable  basis. 

Agencies  should  place  spedflc  limits  on 
time  permitted  for  voluntary  compliance  and 
should  make  greater  use  of  the  sanction  of 
fund  termination. 

Agencies  that  administer  programs  of  in- 
surance and  guaranty  should  Institute 
mechanisms  to  determine  compUanoe  with 
existing  nondiscrimination  requirements  ot 
lending  institutions  and  other  Intermediaries 
between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  bor- 
rowers. 

Agencies  which  administer  programs  of  di- 
rect Federal  assistance  should  Issue  regula< 
tlons  and  establish  specific  mechanisms  to 
assure  against  racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion by  Federal  offlclsls  that  operate  these 
programs. 

Among  the  regulations  dealing  with  regu- 
latory agencies  were: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC),  the  GlvU  AeronauUos  Board  (CAB), 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (7PC) 
should  Join  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  In  Issuing  rules  pro- 
hibiting employment  discrimination  by  their 
licensees  and  In  implementing  such  equsl 
employment  opportunity  rules  by  the  In- 
stitution of  appropriate  mechanisms. 

The  FCC  and  the  ICC  should  amend  their 
procedures  concerning  Issuances  of  lioeoses. 
which  currently  tend  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  existing  licensees,  In  order 
to  facilitate  minority  group  entrance  as 
entrapreneur  and  to  pennlt  them  to  com- 
pete for  Uoeneas  on  an  equal  basis  with  ex- 
isting licensees. 

To  Implement  *yiRting  requirements  of 
nondiscrimination  In  services  and  faolllttea 
by  the  Industries  they  regulate,  the  FCC, 
the  ICC.  CAB  and  FPC  shotild  abandon  re- 
liance on  complaint  prooeaslng  and  establish 
aflirmatlvs  c<Hnpllanee  meebanlnoa. 

The  FTC  should  expand  Its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  ghetto  poor  from  tmscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen and  should  work  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  local  connuner  groups,  community 
aotlon  representatives,  and  other  public  and 
private  groups  concerned  with  alleviating 
the  exploitation  ot  the  poor. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  OnmmlMlon 
should  amend  Its  regtilatlon  prohibiting 
stockholders  from  raising  questions  Involv- 
ing "general,  eoonomlo.  potlUeal,  taelal,  n* 
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llglotis  and  social  considerations"  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  greater  concern  and  activity 
by  corporate  enterprises  In  civil  rights  and 
related  areas. 

The  U.5  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  is  an 
Independent,  bipartisan,  factfinding  agency 
created  by  Congreei  In  1057.  Rev.  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgb.  C.S,C-.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notra  Dame,  is  Chairman  ot  the 
Commission. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Time*.  Oct.  18.  1970] 
A  FaiLuax  at  GovxaMMXKT 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  adds  up  to  an  appalling  indictment 
of  the  Federal  establishment,  both  Its  po- 
litically chosen  leadership  and  its  career  bu- 
reaucracy. At  best,  enforcement  of  the  major 
civU  rlghu  laws  passed  between  1957  and 
1D88  has  been  uneven  and  mediocre.  At 
worst.  It  has  been  nonexistent. 

The  commission  surveyed  the  Oovernment 
in  Its  multiple  role  as  employer,  buyer  ot 
goods  and  services,  financial  patron  of  state 
and  local  governments,  and  regulator  of  rail- 
roads, airlines,  radio,  television  and  other 
industries.  Wherever  It  looked.  It  found  the 
Oovernment's  performance  ansa tisfac lory. 

The  OflLee  of  Federal  Contract  Ckimpllance 
Is  "grossly  understaffed"  and  patently  re- 
luctant to  use  Its  authority.  It  has  never 
terminated  a  contract  or  debarred  a  contrac- 
tor from  further  Oovemment  work  because 
of  racial  discrimination.  Between  196A  and 
1970  It  referred  only  eight  cases  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  litigation. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission relies  passively  on  injured  parties  to 
tile  complaints.  It  rarely  Initiates  an  attack 
on  Job  bias  on  Its  own.  Even  In  processing 
complaints,  the  eommlsalon  uniU  reeeotly 
took  from  sixteen  months  to  two  years  to 
act. 

If  such  passivity  has  been  charocterLstlc  ot 
two  agencies  specially  charged  with  combat- 
ing racial  discrimination.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  most  of  the  regular  departments  and 
commissions  have  done  an  even  worse  Job. 
In  only  two  departments — Justice  and  Hous- 
ing— Is  the  official  ooncemed  with  civil  rights 
at  the  level  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  In  most 
deportmenta  he  Is  a  middle-level  cfOclal  with 
severely  circumscribed  authority.  Veteran 
bureaucrats,  knowing  that  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  dvtl  rights  is  often  unpopular  with 
committee  chairmen  In  Congress  and  with 
powerful  local  politicians,  try  to  shortdrcult 
enforcement  for  fear  It  will  make  their  par- 
ticular program  "controversial," 

As  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Besburgh.  the 
Civil  Rights  Conunlaston  chairm^sn,  has  em- 
phasised, this  widespread  refusal  to  enforce 
the  law  is  not  a  s[>eclal  failure  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  These  laws  have  never  been 
well  and  systematically  enforced,  even  under 
President  Johnson,  who  In  tbe  Senate  and  in 
the  White  House  sponsored  most  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  only  President  Nixon  can  now 
provide  the  vigorous  lesderahlp  needed  to 
correct  the  deep  deficiencies  which  the  oom- 
mlBslon  has  spotlighted. 

It  Negroes  end  other  minorities  are  to 
achieve  genuine  equality  in  American  Ufe, 
Oovemment  must  demonstrate  that  lawful 
prooasees  do  work  and  that  the  majestic 
promises  ot  the  nation's  laws  can  become  the 
reliable  realities  of  everyday  Ufe. 

I  From  tbe  New  Tork  Times.  Oct.  13.  1970] 
Exc^u>rs  PaoH  HasBoxaH'a  STstXKXHT  oh 

RXOHTS    ENVOSCKMXNT 

(Following  sre  excerpu  from  a  statement 
by  the  Rev.  Theodore  M-  Hesburgb,  chairman 
of  the  United  SUtes  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  regarding  the  conunlsalon's  release 
of  a  report  on  civil  rights  enforcement  by  the 
Federal  Government:) 

Tbe  report  we  are  releasing  this  morning. 
"Tbe  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Sntorcetnent  Ef- 
fort." Is  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments ths  commission  has  Issued  in  Its  13- 
year  history.  What  the  commission  haa  at- 


tempted to  do  In  this  report  is  inenUfy  with 
precision  the  current  status  of  clvU  fights 
enforcement  activities  of  vlrtuaUy  every  fed- 
eml  department  and  agency  having  clvti 
righU  responsibUlUes. 

This  report,  In  a  very  real  sense.  Is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, but  to  tbe  American  pet^le,  who  have 
the  right  to  know  whether  the  laws  that 
govern  us  are  working. 

Our  exiunln  itlon  of  various  laws,  execu- 
tive orders,  and  Judicial  decisions  has  dis- 
closed that  there  is  indeed  an  impressive  ar- 
ray of  civil  rights  guarantees  that  provide 
protection  against  discrimination  in  virtual- 
ly every  aspect  of  Ute — in  education,  employ- 
menit.  houalng,  voting,  administration  ot 
Justice,  accees  to  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
federally  assisted  programs.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  gap  between  what  these  guarantees 
have  promised  and  what  has  actually  been 
delivered. 

We  are  a  result  oriented  nation.  We  Judge 
the  effectiveness  of  institutions  on  the  basis 
or  the  results  they  achieve.  By  this  yard- 
stick, progress  in  ending  Inequity  by  the  ap- 
plication of  law  has  been  disappointing.  In 
many  areof  in  which  dvll  rights  laws  afford 
pervasl\'e  legal  protection — employment, 
housing,  education — discrimination  persists 
and  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  Is  far  from 
achievement. 

MANY    OAINS    FOUND 

Tbe  commission  has  examined  the  Federal 
ClvU  rights  enforcement  effort  and  found  It 
wanting.  Each  civil  rights  law  that  has  been 
passed,  each  executive  order  that  has  been 
issued,  and  each  court  decision  favorable  to 
tbe  cause  of  civil  rights,  has  been  viewed  as 
another  step  along  the  road  to  full  equality 
lor  all  Americans. 

But  perhaps  what  has  been  lost  sight  ot 
is  that  these  legal  mandates  in  and  of  them- 
selvt-.  cannot  bring  about  a  truly  opei;  so- 
ciety, that  they  must  be  implemented — and 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  have  found  a 
major  breakdown. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  despite 
tbe  shortcomings  pointed  out  In  ttils  report, 
tbe  clvU  rights  lews  have  by  no  means  been 
a  total  failure.  In  many  areas— voting,  edu- 
cation, hospital  services,  public  aocoounoda- 
tlons — these  laws  have  contrlbated  substan- 
tially to  ending  discrimination.  But  despite 
the  progress  made  possible  by  tbe  various  elvU 
rights  laws  and  poUcIes.  discrimination  Is 
still  with  us. 

I  want  to  stress  two  important  points  about 
the  report.  First,  while  the  report  neceasarUy 
discusses  the  prc^ams  and  activities  of  par- 
ticular departments  and  agencies,  the  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  single  out  any  ot  tbem  tor 
blame — or,  for  that  matter,  for  praise.  The 
commission's  concern  In  this  report  Is  with 
the  system  of  Federal  clvU  rights  sotarce- 
ment  and  our  purpose  Is  to  identify  tbe 
problems  which  are  systemic  and  to  seek  sys- 
temlc  changes. 

Second,  while  the  report  deals  prlmarUy 
with  the  ciirrent  civil  rights  posture  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Inadequacies  described  have 
roots  that  Ue  deep  in  tbe  past.  These  In- 
adequacies did  not  originate  m  the  current 
Ad  minis  trauon.  nor  was  there  any  substan- 
tial period  In  tbe  past  when  civil  rights  en- 
forcement was  at  a  uniformly  high  level  of 
effectiveness. 

ST*m  SCEN  iHsninciKNT 
The  commission's  study  has  revealed  a 
number  of  weaknesses  and  Inadequacies  In 
civil  rights  enforcement  that  are  common 
to  most  agencies,  regardless  of  the  programs 
they  administer  or  the  clvU  rights  laws  they 
enforce. 

It  Is  these  Inadequacies  that  are  of  prin- 
cipal concern.  They  cannot  be  corrected 
through  actions  of  Individual  departments 
and  agencies,  but  only  through  more  basic, 
systemic  changes  involrtng  tbe  entire  Psd- 


erai  b  urea  ucracy .  These  are  some  ot  tbe 
major  weaknesses  the  commission  has  found 
in  the  Federal  civil  rlghu  enforcement  effort. 

First,  the  commission  has  found  that  no 
agency  has  been  provided  with  sufficient 
staff  and  other  resources  to  carry  out  its  civil 
rights  responslblUtles  with  nuulmum  effec- 
tiveness. In  most  departments  and  agencies, 
the  chief  clvU  rlghu  officer  Is  of  relatively 
low  rank  and  reporU  to  someone  other  than 
the  head  of  tbe  agency.  This  necessarily  Im- 
pedes the  efforu  of  civil  rights  officials  to 
assure  that  civU  rights  needs  and  goals  are 
accorded  an  appropriately  high  priority 
among  agency  activities. 

There  are  other  Impedlmenu,  systemic 
to  the  Federal  civil  rlghu  enforcement  ef- 
fort, which  would  prevent  agencies  from 
fully  carrying  out  their  clvU  rlghU  reepon- 
filbuitles  even  If  staff  and  status  were  at  a 
•iufficlently  high  level. 

Most  agencies  have  faUed  to  state  tbe 
goals  of  their  clvU  rights  program  with 
sufficient  specificity  to  enable  them  ade- 
quately to  shape  their  clvU  rights  policies 
and  procedures.  Other  agencies,  while  they 
have  stated  civil  rights  goals,  have  stated 
them  narrowly — often  merely  tracking  the 
lang\iage  of  the  clvU  rights  laws  which  tbey 
administer. 

lAciting  civil  rights  goals  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  specificity,  the  inevitable  result 
often  is  that  agencies  fall  to  establish  sys- 
tematic compliance  priorities  and  strategies. 
They  concentrate  their  efforts  on  processing 
individual  complaints,  rather  than  attack- 
ing institutional  patterns  of  discrlmlnaUon 
and  inequity. 

AGXNdXS   CAtXXn    PABBXVX 

In  many  sgencles.  dvu  rights  and  substan- 
tive programs  ore  carried  out  In  isolation 
from  one  another.  Civil  rlfthu  offlclals  often 
are  excluded  from  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess governing  the  operation  of  substantive 
programs  and  many  of  these  programs  tend 
to  perpetuate  racial  and  ethnic  inequity.  In 
some  age  cles.  clvU  rights  reeponsiblUty  la 
assigned  to  program  officials,  many  of  whom 
tack  ClvU  rights  training  and  are  unsympa- 
thetic with  edvU  rights  goals. 

One  of  the  major  weakneeees  In  the  Fed- 
eral olvU  rlghu  enforcement  effort  has  been 
the  passive  role  that  many  agencies  have 
adc^ted  in  carrying  out  their  civil  rlghu  re- 
sponslblUtlee.  In  some  coses,  agencies  have 
been  content  to  rely  on  assurances  ot  non- 
dlKcrlmlnatlon  and  make  no  effort  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  these  assur- 
ances are  tn  fact  being  honored.  A  numb^ 
of  agencies  rely  on  the  reoeipu  of  com- 
plaints as  the  principal  or  sole  indicator  of 
civil  rlghu  oc»npIlance. 

Another  major  weakness  has  been  tbe 
failure  to  make  sufflclsnt  uas  of  the  sano- 
tloits  available  to  enforce  dvll  rlghU  lews- 
In  tbe  oontrsct  oompUance  program,  for 
example,  the  sanctions  of  contract  termina- 
tion and  debarment  never  have  been  used. 

Under  Title  VI.  many  of  tbe  agencies  that 
administer  programs  subject  to  that  law 
never  have  imposed  the  sanction  of  fund 
termination,  tbe  prindpal  weapon  available 
to  enforoB  nondlscnmlnatlon  requirements. 
Instead,  agencies  have  placed  undue  empha- 
.<rts  on  obtaining  voluntary  oompUance.  per- 
mitting delays  and  Interminable  negotla- 
tlons. 

Further,  the  Oovernment  bas  not  insti- 
tuted a  sufficient  number  of  Iswsutta  to 
make  litigation  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
imposition  of  administrative  sanctions.  As  a 
result,  the  credibility  of  the  Oovermnentl 
total  CivU  rlghu  effort  has  been  ■erloiuly 
undermined. 

pxaMANurr  mciT  Traen 

There  also  has  been  a  faUure  to  provide 
over-all  coordination  and  direction  to  the 
entire  Federal  dvll  rlghU  enforcement  ef- 
fort. This,  In  the  commission's  view,  has  been 
the  most  serious  Saw  in  tbe  administration 
of  tbe  Federal  dvU  rlghu  prosracB. 
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The  commlwlon  beUeves  mat  the  ^1- 
fUS^vU  rlgUU  «Uorc«n«lt  tlwt  U  K> 

paron.n«  oJ  State,  DeJen«.  "d  tn.  PMt 

^^Lrirwtre  p^nonned  ou.  an  ad  hoc 
J„,.  n.  the  Presittenfs  personal  utaB.  We 
^tve  It  "imiSrtant  toTth.  P«adj«  to 
«ibiLh  a  perilaent  dyU  right,  .uboom- 

Si'^loa    aud   coo'dmauoj.   o,    clvU^^ 

sr  hT^dn- ^^s^siv^5^h 

Tlr, T^iderlDK   ways   of   strengthening   the 

TK.   Prasldent   baa   alao   r«oigaiiU»a   lui- 
„tS-  cTSTrtDclpal  nmB  anM-th.  Bu- 

HurfitM   to  replace  the  old  Buimu  ol  tne 

f^f  ^d^  directed  that  lu  duUe.  will 
fci^on"  cT^tters  a.  Prog""  ^aluaUon 

Somasuc  ADalia  u  concarMd  with  the  om- 
^^  OJH3.  i»  with  how  am*  pouou* 

STuW  bfimed  o.t  and  ho-  well  the,  are 

"iC  ^SLnlaalon  beueve.  th«  Ih.  Om« 
.tf^Sni^^iraiid  Budget  o«t  pUJ  »  «^- 

Si^^rol.  in  •"'^^'^J^VI'H.SS^" 
SJSnkd  poUclea  are  carried  oat  with  mud- 

Z^OM  eatamiahment  of  a  dlvlalon  of  drU 
rt^u    "thin    the    OOC    of    Uanagement 

"ghu  «.bcommltt«  of  lb.  "™f"  "  °^ 
mLtlc  AKiln  and  to  provide  drtl  nghta 
S^cTand  diction  to  budg*  .»mln«. 
ind  other  office  unlta  within  O-M-B. 

■?Be  commlaalon  al»  "<=o'^«^ '^fl,*^ 
,^i.  office  unit,  of  OJai.  be  <»^«=«^» 
J^ttconaderauon.  In  ihrtr  d«UJiga  with 
rtOxni  departmenu  and  aganslaa. 

UP   TO   TBI 
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Thoae  who  look  to  the  law  aa  an  Impartial 
arbiter  of  right  and  wroag  an'  And  tbst 
ume  laws  are  Implemented  while  othen  are 
not  despair  of  the  falrseaa  of  the  aysKm. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  What 
we  have  proposed  U  nothing  more  Uun  that 
use  be  made  of  eiutlng  laws  to  uiure  all 
Americana  equ&l  opportunity. 


The  commlaalon  roallaes  that  aohleve- 
m«.t  of  Clrtl  Ight.  goal,  and  th.  fuU  ex«r- 
dae  of  «iual  right,  by  minority  group  mMD- 
im  wm  involv.  more  than  adjurtment.  In 
clTU  rlghu  machinery.  Many  of  «»•  w«a- 
S-i-  we  have  ld«itlll«l  al*.  <••»«*  »°" 
dMD-aeated  problem.— tiroblema  of  bo«Ue 
S^^«d»  that  view  dvu  rt*"-"  » 
threat  to  their  prerogative,  and  P"8™^ 
MMl  problems  of  Inadequate  or  mlaordered 
national  prlariuee. 

^e«  problem.  c«l  be  r«ol«d  MUy 
Uaough  dedlcauon  and  effort  on  th.  part  or 
Ooremment  officials,  private  clrtl  rlghu  m^ 
ginlsatlon..  and  the  Amerlcin  people^lUte- 
The  commlMlon  condudee  In  Ita  r^Kfft: 

In  the  anal  analyals.  achlevammt  of  drtl 
r;«ht*  BoalB  depend,  on  the  quaUty  of  1««1- 
mhlp  aiercued  by  the  Pr«ldent  In  mortng 
the  niktlon  toward  radal  )u«lce.  The  oom- 
OUMlon  IS  convinced  that  hi.  eimmple  of 
oourageou.  moral  le«!erehlp  can  Inspire  th. 
nKesMry  wUl  and  determlnauon.  not  only 
of  the  Federal  offlclal.  who  s«Te  under  hU 
dlrecUon,  but  of  the  Amertcan  p«jpl.  aa 
well. 

W.  fMl  that  th.  m»tt«a  ralMd  In  thla  re- 
port have  gr»v.  ImpUcatlon..  Aa  a  naUon 
Brmly  rooted  m  the  rule  of  law.  w.  ar.  firm- 
ly committed  to  the  prlndple  that  laws 
muA  be  enforced. 

FUlure  to  Implement  those  court  decrees, 
eieeutlv.  oltlma.  and  lagUlaUon  r.Utllig  to 
ctTU  rtfbU,  ■■».n  tta*  fabtle  aC  tlw  nMloii. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  EN- 
DORSES BIPARTISAN  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  recognized  effec- 
tive consumer  protection  legislation  and 
has  embraced  It.  U  only  in  part.  On 
Thvirsday.  October  8.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Issued  a  proposed  trade 
regulation  rule  which  Is  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  two  bills  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced, both  within  recent  months.  Rare- 
ly, I  think,  has  legislation  so  quickly 
received  the  imprimatur  of  executive 
endorsement. 

My  two  bills,  embodied  in  proposed 
Rule  430.1 — which  Is  published  In  the 
October  8  Issue  of  the  Federal  Register, 
volume  35.  No.  19»— are  H.R.  18271  and 
HJR  18793.  HJl.  18271,  which  is  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  my  bill  H.R.  15060,  was 
Introduced  by  me  on  June  30:  It  attacks 
the  ■'shrinking  bllUng  period"  problem. 
H.R.  18793.  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
was  introduced  by  me  on  August  4. 

I  think  tlie  proposed  rule  well  con- 
jures up  that  old  saw.  "imitation  Is  the 
liigbest  form  of  flattery."  "Flattery" 
aside,  however.  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
posed rule  suiBciently  incorporates  my 
bills.  Thus,  while  I  welcome  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  action,  I  believe 
legislative  action  on  my  bills  is  still 
necessary. 

HJl.  18271  requires  that  billing  state- 
ments must  be  mailed  by  creditors  at 
least  21  days  prior  to  the  date  by  which 
payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid 
imposition  of  the  finance  charge.  It  is 
a  direct  remedy  for  the  abuse  perpe- 
trated by  creditors  on  innocent  consum- 
ers who.  if  only  given  reasonable  notice 
that  their  debt  was  due  on  their  credit 
account,  would  pay  promptly. 

This  abuse  arises  from  the  practice 
engaged  in  by  creditors — whether  by 
intention  or  inadvertence — of  delaying 
sending  out  their  billing  statements.  The 
penalty  Is  suffered  by  the  consumer — she 
or  he  receives  the  statement  only  a  day 
or  two  before  payment  Is  due;  there 
simply  is  no  time  to  make  the  pai'ment 
before  the  due  date;  and  the  result  is 
imposition  of  a  finance  charge. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  lias 
agreed  with  my  conclusion  that  govern- 
mental action  is  necessary  to  stop  this 
practice.  I  should  also  like  to  note  that 
33  of  my  colleagues  likewise  agreed  with 
this  conclusion  and  Joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  my  bill  when  I  introduced  it  as  HJl. 
18451  and  HR.  18452.  These  33  Members 
are: 
Mr.  ASHLXY  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Bbov™  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  BROvfN  of  California. 
Mr  BuHTON  of  California. 
Mr.  CoNYERS  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Daddarjo  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DKU.EKBACK  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Esca  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Farbstein  of  New  Yor*. 
Mr.  FgiOHAN  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Fisii  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Miimesota. 
Mr.  Hai-peiih  of  New  York. 
Mr  Harki»gton  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hawtkims  of  California. 
Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  HUNOATE  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Koch  ol  New  York. 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN  of  New  York. 
Mr.  LuKENS  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  MixvA  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  MooRHEAo  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MtJRPHY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ottinokr  of  New  York. 
Mr.  PoDELL  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Mr.  ROPPE  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  St  Oerma™  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  TtraNEY  of  California. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  California. 
The  content  of  HJl.  18271  is  embodied 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  430.1  of  the 
proposed  rule,  which  I  am  including  at 
the  end  of  my  statement.  However,  be- 
cause   the   Federal   Trade   Cocmnission 
lacks  the  necessary  Jurisdiction,  this  rule 
would  not  apply  to  commercial  banks. 
Therefore,  it  is  madequate.  In  fact,  it 
may  have  the  signal  effect  of  detering 
small  volume  creditors,  while  encourag- 
ing concentraUon  of  the  credit  industry 
m  the  commercial  banking  field.  I  would 
consider  any  such  eventuality  very  much 
misplaced.  Thus,  wliile  this  first  step  is 
to  be  commended.  I  am  convinced  that       a: 
it  Is  too  short  and  too  tentative.  Passage       = 
of  HJl.  18271  Is  mandated— the  Federal 
Trade    Commission    has    admitted    the 
problem  requires  governmental  action: 
my    bill    insures    that   action    will    be 
effective 

My  other  bill.  HJl.  18793.  is  also  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  rule.  While  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  a 
wise  first  step  here,  agaui  it  has  not  ade- 
quately supported  the  provisions  of 
H  R   18793 

This  bill,  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act, 
was  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Senator 
PROxxniE — who  is  always  in  the  van- 
guard where  consumers'  rights  are  con- 
cerned. This  bill  not  only  embodies  my 
earUer  bill— HJl.  18271,  the  "shrinking 
billing  period"  bill — but  also  aims  at  in- 
suring that  consumers  obtain  prompt 
corrections  on  their  credit  accounts 
when  they  have  been  erroneously  billed. 
I  am  sure  we  have  all  encountered  the 
situation  in  which  we  have  received  a 
billing  statement  which  is  wrongly  com- 
puted, and  then  have  engaged  in  re- 
peated correspondence  in  what  some- 
times appears  to  be  a  Sisyphean  effort  to 
obtain  a  correct  accounting.  By  propos- 
mg  a  structure  of  penalties,  H.R.  18793 
ends  tlus  situation. 

HJl.  18793  requires  that  wlthto  10  days 
after  a  creditor's  receipt  of  a  notice  of 
error  from  a  consumer,  the  creditor  must 
acknowledge  this  receipt.  Within  60  days 
of  receipt  of  the  notice,  the  creditor 
either  has  to  make  the  correction  and 
send  a  corrected  statement  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  Justify  the  original  statement 
as  to  which  the  consumer  Is  cooaplainlng. 


The  bite  In  this  approach  arises  from 
the  provisions  which  establish  that  if  the 
creditor  falls  to  send  the  10-day  ac- 
knowledgement, or  the  60-day  account 
adjustment  or  Justification,  it  forfeits 
the  right  to  collect  the  amount  claimed 
to  be  in  error.  And  If  the  consumer  can 
then  prove  that  an  error  had  in  fact 
taken  place,  he  could  collect  actual  dam- 
ages, treble  punitive  damages,  and  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees. 

The  penalties  are  stringent,  but  they 
are  necessary.  The  exasperation  of  the 
wrongly  billed  consumer,  faced  with  a 
barrage  of  dunning  letters  sent  out  by 
a  computer  bent  on  collection  and  not 
correction.  Is  sufficient  warrant  for  them. 
But  even  more  severe  is  the  bad  credit 
rating  with  which  this  Innocent  con- 
sumer is  unjustifiably  labeled,  merely  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  pay  an  erroneous  bill. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  regu- 
lation at  least  recognizes  the  problem— 
perhaps  tardily,  but  late  is  better  than 
never.  The  issuance  of  this  proposed  rule 
is  a  response  to  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act,  in  wtiich  11  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  when  I  reintroduced  H.R.  18793  as 
HJl.  18986  and  HJl.  19218  These  11 
Members  are: 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Parbsteik  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  California. 

Mr.  LowxNSTEW  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TtmNEY  of  California. 

ITiis  rule  will  not  apply,  however,  to 
commercial  banks — a  deficiency  which 
I  have  already  noted  in  the  context  of 
HJl.  18271.  Second,  this  rule  does  not 
give  the  consumer  the  same  rights  of 
initiating  action  as  doee  HJl.  18793.  At 
best,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  issue  a  cease-and-desist  order. 
HJl.  18793  enables  the  bedeviled  con- 
sumer to  go  into  court  and  obtain  dam- 
ages— a  quicker,  more  direct  approach 
far  more  likely  to  curtail  creditois' 
abuses  than  the  drawn  out  administra- 
tive process. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  pro- 
posed rule  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
the  problems.  My  bUis  meet  the  problems 
and  remedy  them.  Given  the  impetus  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule,  I  think  the  time  emmently  appro- 
priate for  the  passage  of  HJl.  18271  and 
HJl.  18793. 

The  proposed  rule,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register,  vol.  35,  No.  196,  on 
October  18,  1970,  at  pages  15842-15843. 
follows: 
I  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon.  16  CFB  Part  430 ) 

BILLING  PRACnCXS  AaUONC   OUT  OT   AOMXHIS- 

raanoN  or  Ctrsxouxa  Accounts  bt  Cixon 
Card  Issttzxs  and  Othzs  Rttail  Establish- 

BSZNTS 

< Notice  of  public  hearing  and  opportunity  to 
submit  data,  views,  or  arguments) 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  aa  amended,  IS  U£.C. 
41  et  seq..  and  the  provlalona  of  Part  I, 
Subpart  B  or  the  Commission's  prooedurea 
and  rules  of  practice,  Ifl  CFR  1.11  et  seq..  has 


Initialed  a  proceeding  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule  addressed 
to  the  subject  of  the  certain  bUUng  practices 
lollowed  In  the  administration  of  customer 
accounts  by  credit  card  Issuers  and  other 
retail  establishments. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  therefore 
proposes    the   following    Trade    Regulation 

Rule: 

1  «30.1    TBK   RULE 

(a)  In  connection  with  th.  adminlattatlon 
of  customer  accounts  by  credit  card  liauers 
and  other  retail  establishment,  engaged  m 
commerce  a.  "commerce"  Is  defined  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  it  constitutes 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an  un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice : 

1 1 )  To  fall  upon  receipt  of  notification  In 
writing  by  the  customer  account  bolder  to 
bold  In  abeyance  further  billing  statements 
for  the  charge  or  chaises  questioned  or  dis- 
puted until  an  individual  Inquiry  Into  the 
fact,  has  been  conducted  and  an  explanatory 
response  In  clear  and  definite  terms  la  fur- 
nished, which  response  may  be  sent  atmnl- 
taneoualy  with  a  succeeding  bming: 

(3)  To  faU  to  credit  customer  account. 
with  all  finance  or  other  charegs  accruing  on 
disputed  bluing  chargee  when  such  disputes 
are  subsequently  resolved  In  the  customer's 
favor: 

(3)  To  faU  to  ^Mclfy  the  vendors  and/or 
creditors,  the  amount,  and  dates  of  each  ex- 
tension of  credit  or  the  date  such  ext«nslan 
of  credit  is  debited  to  the  account  during 
the  billing  cyde.  and  a  brief  Identification, 
either  on  the  statement  or  on  an  accompany- 
ing slip  or  by  symbol  of  sny  goods  or  services 
purchased  or  other  extension  of  credit; 

(4)  To  convey  to  third  parties.  Including 
credit  bureaus,  credit  reporting  sendee  and 
retail  establlahmenu  participating  In  a 
credit  card  operation,  adverse  credit  In- 
formation concerning  a  disputed  amount 
allegedly  owed  by  a  customer  account  bolder 
without  first  notifying  the  customer  acootint 
holder  of  the  parties  to  whom  such  Informa- 
tion win  be  conveyed,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  be  conveyed 

lb)  Further.  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  customer  account,  by  clwlli 
card  Isauera  and  other  retail  eetabUahmuita 
who  Issue  billing  statements  on  a  monthly 
basis.  In  commerce  as  "commerce"  Is  de- 
nned In  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Act. 
It  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion and  an  unfair  trade  practice: 

U )  To  Impoee  finance  charges  or  late  pay- 
ment charges  on  accounts  where  tbe  state- 
ment of  account  was  mailed  less  than  21 
calendar  days  before  the  date  by  which  pay- 
ment must  be  msde  In  order  to  avoid  th. 
Impdtlon  of  finance  charge,  or  late  pay- 
ment charges: 

(3)  To  fall  to  poet  payment,  to  a  cus- 
tomer's account  baMd  or  the  date  of  actual 
reoeiiH  by  the  creditor  or  hla  a^ent; 

(31  To  hold  money  collected  from  a 
credit  customer  In  instances  where  tlie  cus- 
tomer has  transmitted  to  the  creditor  fund. 
In  excess  of  the  total  balance  due  on  an 
account  unless  the  creditor  ha.  disclosed 
on  tbe  periodic  statement  ttiat  the  customer 
ha.  an  opportunity  to  request  that  the  excess 
money  either  be  refunded  to  him  or 
credited  to  his  account: 

141  To  fall  to  Include  on  tbe  bluing  state- 
ment the  name,  addreu.  and  telephone 
number  of  a  person  authorlxed  to  act  as  a 
contact  between  the  customer  and  the  retaU 
establishment  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
requests  by  the  customer  to  correct  mis- 
takes or  make  adjustment,  to  tbe  customer's 
bUllng  statement. 

AU  lnter..ted  pvsona.  Including  th.  con- 
suming public,  are  tieraby  notified  that  they 
may  file  written  data,  views,  or  argumuts 
oonceming  tbe  proposed  Rule  with  tbe  Aa- 
slstant  Director,  Dlrtalon  of  Industry  Guid- 
ance. Bureau  of  Consumw  FTt>tectlon,  Fed- 
eral TYade  ConuBlsBlon,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 


and  Sixth  3trw(  NW..  Waalilngtan,  O.C. 
30680,  not  later  than  January  36,  1971.  TO 
th.  extent  practicable,  peraons  wishing  to  flj. 
written  presentations  In  excess  of  two  pagw 
ahould  submit  30  copies. 

All  Interested  persons  are  also  given  nouee 
of  opportunity  to  ontlly  present  data,  views. 
or  arguments  with  respect  to  the  propoMd 
Rule  at  a  public  hearing  oommendng  each 
day  at  10  am..  e.s.t..  January  25  and  36,  1971. 
In  Room  633  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commla- 
Glon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Any  person  dealrtog  to  ormUy  present  his 
vlewB  at  the  hearing  ahould  so  inform  the 
Aulstant  Director,  Division  of  Industry 
Guidance,  not  later  than  January  18.  1971. 
and  state  the  eetlmated  time  required  for 
his  onal  presentation.  ReaKinable  lunltatlon. 
upon  the  leo^h  of  time  aUotted  to  any  per- 
son may  be  lmpoa«3.  In  addition,  all  parties 
desiring  to  deliver  a  prepared  statement  at 
the  hMrtng  should  fUe  such  sutement  with 
the  Assistant  Dlrwtor.  Division  of  Induatxy 
Guidance  on  or  before  January  18,  1971. 

The  data,  views,  or  arguments  presented 
with  respect  to  the  practices  In  question 
wlU  he  available  for  examination  by  inter- 
ested parties  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legal  and  PubUc  Records.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlsalon,  Waahlng:ton.  D.C, 
and  will  be  considered  by  tbe  Commlailon  In 
the  astabUahment  of  a  Trade  Regulation 
Rule. 

AU  Interested  persons  including  ret&U  de- 
partment storee.  marketers  of  gasolme,  travel 
and  entertainment  credit  card  eat&bllsb- 
menta,  bank  and  other  credit  card  Ismiers. 
book,  magaelne,  and  record  club  establish- 
ments, other  retaU  establishments  ajod  the 
consuming  pubUc  are  urged  to  express  their 
approval  or  diupproval  of  the  proposed  Rule, 
or  to  recommend  revisions  thereof,  and  to 
give  a  full  statement  of  their  views  in  eon- 
necuon  tberwwttli. 

Issued:  October  8.  1970. 

By  direction  of  the  Commlulon. 

IsuLl  Joaxra  W.  Shza. 

Seeretarjf. 
IFSL    Doc.    70-13304;    FU«1.    Oct.    7,    ISTO; 
8:45  SJIL] 


TAXES  AND  THE  OIL  INDnSTRY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

iHTmootTcnow 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  some  of  the 
gross  inequities  which  have  accumulated 
in  our  tax  system.  The  legislation  which 
emerged  from  the  debate  on  tax  reform, 
I  regret  to  say.  leaves  many  abuses  un- 
affected. I  am  speaking  particularly  tnth 
respect  to  the  oil  industry.  The  loopholes 
available  to  this,  the  darling  of  the  pro- 
tected industries,  remain  a  national  dis- 
grace. Following  the  most  concerted 
effort  for  genuine  tax  reform  in  recent 
.vears.  oil  continues  to  sap  revenue  from 
the  public  treasury  on  the  strength,  if  It 
can  be  called  that,  of  unsupportable  or 
long  forgotten  historical  arguments.  This 
not  only  costs  the  173.  Oovemment 
money  which  It  could  otherwise  put  to 
good  use,  such  as  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  oil  industry,  but 
also  it  perpetuates  a  blatantly  unfair  tax 
structure. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  way  In  which 
the  tax  structure  works  to  the  advantage 
of  the  oil  oligopoly. 

In  general,  taxpayers  are  not  permitted 
to  take  a  current  deduction  for  the  cap- 
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ital  costc  of  business  operatlODs.  TnstfWl. 
capital  costs  are  spread  over  the  expected 
Ufa  of  the  capital  assets  involved  and  de- 
ducted from  the  business  income  earned 
bjr  the  taxpayer  during  such  period- 
Oil  and  gas  well  operators  are  treated 
differently  In  two  respects;  First,  caost 
capital  costs — known  in  the  industry  as 
intangibles — can  be  deducted  immedi- 
ately rather  than  being  deducted  over 
the  life  of  the  asset:  and.  second,  the 
annual  deduction  for  depletion  Is  meas- 
ured by  reference  to  the  taxpayer's  in- 
come rather  than  cost,  and  thus  can  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cost  of  the  assets  used 
up.  often  by  many  times. 

CtmseNT   DEIIDCnON 

The  following  costs  of  developing  oU 
and  gas  productive  capacity  can  be  de- 
ducted for  tax  purposes  as  they  are  In- 
curred: 

First  Intangible  drilling  costs — other 
than  the  cost  of  drilling  equipment  which 
must  be  depreciated  over  the  life  of  the 
asset — whether  the  bole  Is  dry  or  pro- 
dudng. 

Second,  liease  rentals. 

Third  Costs  of  general  exploration 
studies  not  related  to  an  area  of  Interest. 

Lease  acquisition  costs  and  explora- 
tion costs — for  example,  geological  and 
geophysical  studies — on  nonproductive 
properties  cannot  be  deducted  currently, 
but  can  be  charged  off  when  the  nonpro- 
ductive property  is  abandoned. 

OETLmON    AI.X.OWANCS 

Lease  acquisition  costs  and  exploration 
costs  on  productive  properties  can  be  de- 
ducted as  cost  depletion  unless  percent- 
age depletion  Is  used.  Cost  depletion  is 
computed  by  combining  the  capitalized 
cost  of  the  productive  property;  that  is. 
lease  acquisition  cost  plus  the  specific 
property  exploration  costs  less  prior  de- 
pletion— cost  or  percentage — and  taking 
a  portion  of  this  year  equivalent  to  the 
ratio  of  oil  or  gas  extracted  to  the  esti- 
mated recoverable  reserve  on  the  prop- 
erty. Percentage  depletion  Is  computed 
as  the  lesser  of  22  percent  of  the  gross 
value  of  oil  or  gas  at  the  well  or  50 
percent  of  the  net  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty. The  taxpayer  is  permitted  to  deduct 
each  year  the  greater  of  cost  depletion 
or  percentage  depletion.  In  general,  per- 
centage depletion  will  exceed  coat  deple- 
tion except  on  i  property  that  was  pur- 
chased when  It  was  already  a  successful 
producer. 

The  depletion  allowance  Is  unique  In 
the  tax  law  In  that  the  taxpayer's  deduc- 
tion for  a  wasting  asset  Is  permitted  to 
exceed  his  actual  unrecovered  capital 
cost.  This  arises  because  a  large  part 
of  the  actual  capital  cost  is  permitted  to 
be  deducted  as  incurred,  and  then  de- 
pletion is  allowed  as  a  percentage  of 
receipts  without  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing unrecovered  costs.  In  no  other  in- 
dustry is  the  taxpayer  granted  so  liberal 
a  tax  benefit. 

RXTdUC    LOSS 

It  Is  Mtlmated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  if  percentage  depletion  bad 
been  disallowed  completly  In  1968,  the 
tax  increase  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
would  have  been  $1.5  billion — the  rate 
of  percentaee  depletion  in  19S8  was  21'^ 
percent    U   percentage   depletion   had 


never  been  allowed,  the  cost  depletion  in 
1968  would  have  been  higher,  and  the 
revenue  gain  might  have  been  about  )1.3 
billion. 

If  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penses were  required  to  be  capitalized, 
the  revenue  gain  in  1S68  would  have 
been  about  $0.75  bliUon;  but  this  would 
fall  in  the  future  to  perhaps  $0.3  billion 
as  cost  depletion  deductions  were  taken. 

In  total,  the  special  tax  advantages  ol 
depletion  and  current  expensing  of  in- 
tangibles resulted  in  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Treasury  of  $2.25  billion  in  1968.  the 
last  year  for  which  estimates  are  avail- 
able. If  percentage  depletion  and  expens- 
ing of  exploration  and  discovery  costs 
bad  never  t>een  permitted,  cost  depletion 
deductions  would  have  been  larger  and 
the  revenue  loss  at  1968  levels  of  activity 
would  have  been  $1.6  billion. 

OS.  muavia  mmd  thx  tunoNAt.  asccErrT 

The  case  for  ^uminttting  the  depletion 
allowance  and  the  current  deduction  for 
intangibles  as  a  matter  of  tax  equity  Is 
very  clear.  What  then  are  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  retaining  these  tax  advan- 
tages and  what  validity,  if  any,  do  these 
arguments  have? 

The  principal  and  time -honored  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  retalrUng  the  special 
tax  provisions  relating  to  oil  and  gas 
is  that  loss  of  such  tax  benefits  would 
remove  an  important  incentive  for  drill- 
ing exploratory  holes  and  would  thereby 
adversely  allect  exploration  and  de- 
crease the  amount  of  known  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  this  country.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  primary  Justification  for  the 
introduction  of  the  depletion  allowance 
into  the  tax  law  in  1827. 

While  estimates  as  to  the  amount  ot 
the  reduction  In  the  level  of  reserves 
have  dlSered.  there  is  general  agreement 
that  some  reduction  would  occur.  What 
then  is  the  significance  of  a  higher  re- 
serve in  terms  of  the  national  Interest? 

The  level  of  known  reserves  has  poten- 
tial value  for  defense  purpoaes.  This 
value,  however,  would  appear  limited 
since  the  capacity  of  presently  existing 
wells  considerably  outstrips  current  pro- 
duction rates  and  refinery  capacity.  The 
national  security  argument  also  ignores 
the  po.^sibility  that  our  energy  policy 
could  always  be  changed  in  the  event 
of  a  potential  national  emergency  so  as 
to  stimulate  new  exploration.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
more  usefxil  ways  could  be  found  to  pro- 
duce things  of  defense  potential  with  a 
Government  expenditure  of  $1.6  billion 
per  year — the  revenue  loss  for  1968  at- 
tributable to  the  special  tax  provisions. 
It  would  seem,  for  example,  that  this 
amount  spent  directly  on  reserves,  trans- 
portation and  refinery  capacity  keyed 
to  defense  needs  might  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  defense  capacity  and  national 
security.  Further,  the  increasing  Impor- 
tance of  nuclear  fuels,  possible  synthetic 
oil  from  coal  or  shale,  and  rocket  fuels 
raises  questions  about  oil  needs  in  the 
future  for  defense.  In  fact,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas.  by  encouraging 
petroleum  development  and  thus  Indi- 
rectly handicapping  efforts  toward  de- 
velopment of  shale  oil  and  liquefaction 
of  coal,  ma;  be  slowing  the  development 


of  these  enormous  supplementary  fuel 
sources  which  could  also  be  used  for  our 
strategic  needs. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  defense.  It 
could  be  argued  that  higher  reserves 
ar?  needed  to  meet  a  potential  shortage 
of  supply  for  domestic  consumption.  As- 
suming for  purposes  of  analysis  that 
such  a  shortage  is  reasonably  foreseeable, 
which  it  is  not,  it  would  appear  that  the 
excess  demand  could  be  met  through  a 
market  adjustment— higher  price  and 
thus  Increased  output — or  by  some 
consumers  shifting  to  substitutes.  In 
either  case.  Oovemmeni  management  of 
the  oil  supply  through  preferential  tax 
treatment  would  be  unnecessary.  More- 
over, as  noted  directly  above,  such  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  would  appear  to 
Inhibit  the  development  of  substitute 
forms  of  energy  which  could  be  used  in 
the  event  of  a  shortage. 

C0MCX.aS10M 

In  conclusion,  the  arguments  support- 
ing the  present  tax  structare  are  not  per- 
suasive. Indeed,  upon  analysis  our  tax 
policy  toward  the  oil  Industry  simply 
does  not  serve  any  rational  purpose.  The 
supposed  contribution  of  this  poUcy  to 
our  national  security  is  largely  illusory, 
and  the  dangers  of  consumer  price  In- 
creases are  either  overstated  or,  in  any 
event,  are  an  acceptable  and  rational 
result  of  our  economic  system.  The  pres- 
ent Tax  Code  enables  the  large  oil  com- 
panies to  pay  taxes  at  rates  below  those 
of  other  Industrial  corporations  as  well 
as  being  below  the  rates  at  which  many 
individuals  are  Uxed.  The  perpetuation 
of  the  present  lax  structure  is  a  tribute 
to  the  lobbying  power  of  a  strong  vested 
interest;  and  it  Is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  adequacy  of  our  legislative  process. 


TAX  EQUmr  FOB  SINGLE  PERSONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoits  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  make  the  Federal  Income  tax  rates 
imposed  on  single  persons  equal  to  the 
rates  applicable  to  married  persons  fil- 
ing Joint  returns.  Although  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  accomplished  that  ob- 
jective in  part,  unfortunately  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  I  propose  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  that  a  single  person  will  pay  the 
same  tax  as  a  married  couple  with  the 
same  income. 

The  discrimination  in  tax  rates  against 
single  people  is  the  result  of  a  historical 
quirk  and  has  been  increasingly  recog- 
nized as  untenable.  It  came  about  in  the 
first  place  because  of  a  legal  technicality 
arising  In  the  1940's  Since  some  States 
had  community  property  laws,  one-half 
of  the  income  of  a  person  from  one  of 
those  States  was  deemed  to  have  been 
earned  by  that  person's  spouse.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  legal  fiction  was  to  lower  the 
tax  burden  on  married  taxpayers  In  com- 
munity property  States.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  lowering  the  tax  rates  for 
married  people  in  all  States,  neglecting 
to  take  account  of  the  economic  punish- 
ment thereby  Inflicted  on  the  unmarried. 
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The  attempts  to  mitigate  this  harsh  re- 
sult through  the  special,  but  limited,  head 
of  household  status  and.  much  more  im- 
portant, through  the  provisions  passed 
last  year,  are  not  totally  adequate.  While 
a  start  has  been  made  toward  proper  tax 
rate  equity  for  single  taxpayers,  we  must 
press  for  further  reform. 

I  propose  that  one  ot  the  first  items  of 
business  in  the  next  session  be  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  single  persons  shall  not  be  taxed  at 
a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  paid  by  a 
married  couple  earning  the  same  income. 
In  order  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  married  couples  have  additional  liv- 
ing expenditures  not  incurred  by  singles. 
I  shall  also  urge  continuing  review  of 
the  personal  exemption  allowances  and 
deductions  for  such  items  as  child-care 
expenditures. 


UNFAIR  ATTACK  ON  MASS  MEDIA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1970,  on  page  33239  of  the  CoH- 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD,  ExteusioDS  of  Re- 
marks, there  was  published  an  article  by 
Gary  Allen  entitled  "TelesUck — Televi- 
sion and  the  Mass  Slicks,"  which  appears 
in  the  Octobe}  1970  issue  of  American 
Opinion,  Belmont,  Mass. 

This  article  charges  the  mass  media 
with  being  un-American  and  in  essence 
accuses  them  ot  a  willful  conspiracy  to 
undermine  our  country's  institutions  and 
Government.  It  portrays  the  leaders  of 
the  broadcast  industry,  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  our  major  magazines,  and 
even  our  journalists  as  being  agents  of 
treason. 

It  is  tragic  that  an  individual  can 
have  such  a  distorted  and  paranoid  view 
of  the  eCForts  of  so  many  distinguished 
Americans.  And  It  is  regrettable  that 
such  a  piece  should  be  reprinted  and 
distributed  at  the  Government's  expense. 


RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  COR- 
VAIR:  THE  TRUTH  EMERGES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  16.  1970. 1  Intro- 
duced tn  the  Record  at  page  32253  the 
exisUng  public  correspondence  on  the 
safety  of  the  1960-64  Corvalr  automo- 
bile. The  principal  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence involved  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  Senator  HiBicorr. 
This  controversy  had  arisen  when  Mr. 
Nader  made  serious  charges  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  had  undertaken  a  program 
of  suppression  of  certain  of  their  own 
test  data  In  a  "hot"  file  which  was  then 
kept  from  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tiansportation.  and  parties  who 
had  requested  such  information  in  court 
cases  involving  litigation  over  the  safety 
design  of  the  Corvalr. 
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Now,  new  evidence  on  this  controversy 
has  appeared  in  an  exclusive  Interview 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1970.  This  evidence  consists 
of  a  long  interview  by  Mr.  Morton  Mlntz 
oX  the  Washington  Post  with  a  Mr.  Carl 
Thelin.  an  ex-Oeneral  Motors  employee, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  employment  by 
General  Motors  had  responsibility  for, 
and  custody  of.  the  engineering  docu- 
ments and  results  that  Mr.  Nader  has  al- 
leged were  suppressed.  Mr.  Thelin  now 
confirms  that  General  Motors  did  indeed 
have  a  "hot  documents"  file,  which  con- 
tained the  information  which  General 
Motors  felt  was  prejudicial  to  General 
Motors'  claims  of  safe  design  of  the 
Coi^alr,  the  contents  of  which  were 
withheld  from  all  parties,  and  which 
conflicts  with  General  Motors'  public 
statements. 

I  believe  that  this  inter\'iew  sheds  new 
and  important  light  on  this  controversy 
and  should  be  made  generally  available, 
and  I  therefore  offer  it  here  for  the  fur- 
ther evaluation  of  all  the  concerned 
parties: 

KNOINKES  3aTS  QU  StTPPUESSED  ADTKBB  DAXA 
ON    COSVAIX 

(By  Mortoa  Mintx) 

A  former  General  Motors  engloecr  wbo 
played  a  key  role  In  opposing  Ua-sulta  result- 
ing from  roU-over  KccldentA  involving  1960- 
63  Oorvalra.  says  iliat  GM  suppressed  lu  own 
adverse  lest  reporu  to  prevent  tbem  from 
surfacing  in  the  courts. 

GM,  In.  K  denial  yesterday.  Mid  In  Detroit 
Uxat  U  "lias  Identified  or  produced  all  doou- 
menu  which,  In  the  opinion  of  lie  legal  coun- 
sel. It  was  required  to  Identify  or  produoa." 

The  engineer,  Carl  P.  Thelin.  said  that  a 
superior  once  produced  from  "a  back  closet" 
B  three-Inch  stack  of  previoualy  secret  prov- 
ing ground  documente — but  with  a  directive 
to  Thelin  not  to  copy  them  and  to  wlttihold 
them  from  QM's  legal  defense  ftles  and  po- 
tential wltnesMS. 

"Thus  a  witness  could  say  he  never  beard 
of  It,"  be  tdd  The  Washington  Poet  In  a  four- 
hour  Interview. 

Thelin  described  the  documents  as  "dyna- 
mlie.''  Be  said  that  one  of  them.  No.  17103, 
proved  that  with  suspension  systems  such 
as  those  on  later  models  the  early  Oonralrt 
It  would  have  been  "almoet  Impossible  to 
roll  over  " 

These  and  similar  statemenu  tended  to 
support  recent  charges  by  Ralph  Nader  that 
oit  executives  pos&essed  but  concealed  prov- 
ing ground  test  data  and  films,  unfavorable 
to  tbe  Corvalr.  Nader  charged  that  these 
"ccneluaively  proved"  the  early  Corvalrs  to  be 
"dangeously  unstable." 

Yet.  Thelin  feels  that  the  early  CorralrB, 
driven  sensibly,  are  safe,  especially  in  tbe 
ban  is  of  a  public  that,  he  believes.  Is  by  now 
familiar  with  criticisms  of  their  handling 
cbarac  ter  Istlcs. 

In  addition,  be  rejects — on  engineering, 
practical  and  financial  grounds — Nader's 
contention  that  the  government  sbouid  re- 
call for  correction  the  estimated  800,000  IMO- 
S3  Corvalrs  still  on  the  roads. 

Three  weelcs  ago,  OM  president  Edward  N. 
Ode  said  that  the  test  data  and  films  cited 
by  Nader  were  of  "engineering  development 
teats  in  which  Corvalrs.  specially  equipped 
with  experimental  parts,  were  IntentlonaUy 
overturned  by  experienced  test  drivers  using 
violent  maneuvers  designed  to  overturn 
them." 

That  is  correct,  Thelin  said.  "The  cars  were 
intentionally  overturned.  That  vns  the  whole 
point,  to  make  them  less  prone  to  roll  over.** 

As  a  reeult,  he  said.  OM  modified  ib*  19SS 
Corvalrs  to  stop  roU-overa  and  corrected 
subsequent    models    so    tbat    they    would 


"neltber  roU  over  nor  'spin  out.*  Tbe  "W  was 
an  aU-new  Corvalr." 

But  none  of  this,  Thelin  said,  means  that 
Ndder  made  "irre^puosibie  and  false  charges," 
a3  Cole  asserted  on  Sept.  7  in  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  TTanq>ortation  John  A.  Volpe. 

aECOLLECnON    HAZT 

Thelin  said  that  four  years  have  el^jsed 
since  tbe  documents  episode.  Moreover,  ii 
occurred  during  a  long,  confused  period  of 
transition  from  one  boU  to  another. 

For  these  reasons,  Theltn  said,  be  is  not 
ziow  cerialn  whether  the  superior  who  pro- 
duced the  "dynamite"  documents  and  ordered 
them  suppressed  was  R.  A.  QaUant  or  C.  D. 
Simmons 

Gallant  was  stafT  engineer  of  the  "Product 
Analysis  Group"  the  cover  name  for  the  "Cor- 
valr defense  groups"  in  GM's  Chevroiei  Divi- 
sion. Thelin  s&ld.  Simmons  succeeded  Gal- 
lant. 

Gallant,  reached  In  Z>etrDlt,  said,  "I  don't 
remember  anything  about  it."  Simmons  could 
not  be  reached. 

Thelin  was  among  the  GM  employes  who 
were  'entitled  to  have  access"  to  tbe  papers 
"as  and  when  required  in  tbe  performance 
of  their  duties,"  the  company  said  yesterday. 

The  papers  had  been  "in  the  custody  of 
his  superiors  and  presumably  were  made 
available  to  Mr.  Thelin  and  other  employes 
by  bis  superiors  on  that  bs£lE,"  OM  said. 

Thelin,  in  tbe  interview,  described  m  de- 
tail various  methods  used  by  the  Corvalr 
defense  group  to  frustrate  plaintiff's  Uwyers' 
interrogatories — the  written  questionnaires 
which  the  courts  require  be  answered. 

"We  felt  that  some  of  these  guys  were  plan- 
ning to  screw  GM  Jiutt  becauM  it  bad  buiions 
of  dollars,"  he  said. 

The  defease  group  never  used  as  witnesses 
the  "old  (ogles  who  designed  this  car."  Thelin 
said.  "We  were  told  that  some  of  these  guys 
bad  to  be  kept  off  tbe  stand  because  they 
would  look  like  fools." 

That's  why  GM  recruited  tbe  defense  group, 
in  which  he  was  one  of  about  a  doaen  en- 
gineers. Thelin  said. 

"Our  wltneaaes  were  very  knowledgeable. 
very  expert;  more  than  that,  tbey  had  good 
rapport  with  Jurors.  They  would  avoid  en- 
gineering words;  talk  to  the  Jury,  not  past 
them.  Tbey  were  anxious  to  testify  and  bad 
good  speaking  voices." 

STAB  wrrxEaa 

The  "most  effective  wltneca"  wu  Prank  J. 
Wmchell,  Thelin  said.  "He  could  wow  that 
Jury." 

Wlncbell,  then  director  of  Cbevrolet'a  re- 
search and  development  engineering  center 
in  Warren,  Ulcb..  and  now  a  specloj  assistant 
to  OM  president  Cole,  had  recruited  TheUn  In 
September.  1065.  for  tbe  Corvalr  defense 
group. 

Wlnchell  has  "personal  magnetism," 
Tbelln  said.  "Be  Is  a  good  engineer  and  a 
heU  of  a  man.  He's  a  leader.  Whatever  tbe 
word  'leader'  means,  he's  that  kind." 

Thelin  emphasised  bis  belief  that  serious 
design  problems  in  the  Corvalr  were  neither 
inherent  nor  unavoidable.  Tbey  resulted, 
rather,  from  engineering  Incompetence  at 
middle- management   levels,   be   aald. 

Young  engineers,  he  said,  could  look  at  the 
car  and  instantly  spot  a  needless  design 
fault. 

Tbelln  bad  first  told  bis  story  to  Oary  B. 
Sellers,  legal  consultant  to  Ralpb  Nader. 
Then  be  tdd  it  to  Prank  W.  Allen,  a  OM 
lawyer  and.  flnaUy,  to  a  reporter.  In  eacb 
case  his  cooperation  was  requested,  not 
volunteered. 

'Tve  got  to  tell  tbe  truth.'*  he  told  tbe 
reporter  at  his  home  near  Buffalo.  N.Y.   , 

He  recalled  that  OM  lawyers,  dlscuaslng 
how  to  behave  on  the  wltneas  stand,  bad  ad- 
vised him.  "Never  attempt  to  lie.  Juet  teU  the 
truth — what  you  know.  Then  you  dont  have 
to  keep  track  of  wbat  you've  eaid." 
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•ni  alw.ys  Uve  by  tb»t."  ■melln  told  me. 
•If.  i  good  way  to  11«  II  rm  M*^  »  qu«- 

Thelln  b.pu>  hl»  travels  ' O"",?"*  "'°- 
dle"  ot  the  Cor»lr  eontrovetsy  wlien  Sellera 
acilng  for  Nader,  came  to  see  him  the  night 

"'nd  ™  on  the  e»e  ot  Naderi  public 
chai^^made  m  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
asportation  Volpe-that  OM  bad  for 
abou.^ght  year,  .upprKsed  adverse  proving 
ground    reports    and    aims    on    the    early 

'^'Nader  bad  flrst  come  to  prominent  public 
attention  as  a  Corvalr  critic.  This  was  almost 
ave  vears  ago.  when  hi.  boot  "nnsife  at 
Any  speed.-  was  published.  Then  early  In 
1968  came  the  tamed  "snooping  episode. 
Finally,  in  May.  1989.  with  sal"  "-J  ^oim. 
OM  stopped  making  the  car.  With  that,  the 
controversv  »pp«renlly  laded  away. 

In  recent  monihs.  however,  secret  sources 
have  been  supplying  Nader  and  Sellers  with 
new  information  and  documenu  In  whl<* 
TUeUns  name  repeatedly  cropped  up.  Sellers 

Sellers  undertook  a  search  for  corMbora- 
llon.  It  was  lor  this  purpose  that  he  went  to 
see  Thelln.  who  now  heads  the  vehicle  teat 
and  design  secUon  of  the  Cornell  AeronauU- 
eal  Ijiboravory.  Inc..  m  Buffalo  (or  which  GM 
Is  a  client  1.  .,      ^„^ 

FUe  days  Uter-after  news  media  had 
earned  stories  on  the  Sader  and  Cole  letters 
to  Volpe— SeUers  made  a  second  visit  to  the 
Thelln  h^me.  This  time,  Thelln  invited  him 

""•^"nUt  day,  Sept.  10.  Prank  All«.,  the 
OM  lawyer  with  whom  Thelln  had  worked 
closely  in  the  Corvalr  defense  group,  phoned, 
lie  bigsn  with  a  cheerful  •HI.  Carl,  old 
buddy,"  and  then  led  up  to  the  Nader  and 

'^ta  'iM  "conversation  with  AUen.  Thelln 
volunteered  that  -Naders  people"  bad  con- 
tacted him.  .  , ,_, 

Thelln  said  he  told  AUen,  In  "a  brief 
resume."  that  he  had  connrmed  the  authen- 
?cltr  of  malerlils  which  Sellers  had  brought 
to  hun.  These  Included  copies  of  the  "dyna- 
mite" documents. 

Allen  said,  "Oh.  boy." 

He  proposed  to  see  Thelln  In  Buflalo.  Thelln 

**T^neit  day.  at  the  same  dining  room 
table  where  Sellers  had  questioned  The!  n, 
AUen  Interviewed  the  engineer  for  a  soUd 
tour  hours  without  lut«rruptlon," 
"We  remain  friends,"  Thelln  remarked 
Thelln.  «0  U  a  graduate  of  the  Unnerslty 
ot  Wisconsin,  a  mechanical  engineer,  a  car 
buir "  a  Republican,  an  active  Baptist  lay- 
man and  former  head  of  the  safety  councU 
of  St  Clair  Shores.  Mich. 

He  came  to  OM  In  1955  and  became  a  front- 
wheel-drtve.  chassis  and  steering  specUllst 
OD  the  engineering  sta.T.  His  design  Innova- 
tions culminated  In  the  estperimental  models 
ol  the  Oldsmoblle  Toronado— "my  claim  to 
fame."  ,r^,  I 

At  the  time,  members  ot  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  AssodaUon  lATLA)  had  flled  the 
initial  batch  ot  what  ultimately  wotild  be- 
come more  than  300  Uwsults  In  behaU  of 
persons  injured  or  kUled  In  Corvalr  roll-over 

"^-Wo  fell  that  ATLA  was  seeking  to  expand 
the  product-liability  business,  and  that  they 
singled  out  the  Corvalr  because  of  lu  unique- 
ness," Thelln  said. 

The  Corvalr  waa  the  Brst  maas-produceo 
American  car  with  an  engine  In  the  rear— 
and  an  air-cooled  engine  at  that.  It  enterea 
the  economy-car  market  In  the  fall  ot  IBaB. 
And  BO  Thelln  went  to  work  tor  Prank 
Wlncbell  as  If  he  were  Joining  In  a  "French 
Foreign  Legion"  type  of  adventure  an  en- 
thusiast anslous  to  make  a  "sacriaclal  eBort 
to  defend  the  right  ot  englneere  to  make  de- 
sign innovations," 

In  addition.  Thelln  felt  he  was  aiding  the 
cause  ot  "fundamentalist"  design  engineers. 


who  had  been  "low  men  on  the  totem 
pole.-  against   the  cause  ot  the  production 

"T^°eU?;  assignment  was  «'f°""°8 
liaison  with  OMs  legal  stall,  especially  Frank 
Allen,  but  he  hod  certain  spedSc  primary  and 
secondary  mlaslona. 

First  ot  all.  he  had  to  "provide  engineering 
support  tor  the  defense  ot  any  Corvahr  case. 
such  as  accident  investigation. 

•E-CKtSTlMO   CESSIIES 

He  traveled  a  lot  to  look  at  wrecked  Cor- 
valrs  and  to  try  to  figure  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. Many  time,  at  the  OM  proving 
kround  in  Mlford.  Mich.,  he  tried  to  dupli- 
cate the  accident  site.  "It  was  tun.  man,  an 
ekdimg  Job,"  Thelln  said. 

After  a  time,  ho  also  became  responsible 
for  producing  18-mllllmeter  wide-screen 
sound  movies  to  be  shown  lo  trial  Juries 

TheUn  would  make  such  movies  alter  a 
plalntlS  in  a  pre-trul  depMltlon  had  de- 
scribed In  his  own  words  how  an  accident 
had  occurred— say.  on  a  curve  on  a  country 

with  the  plaintiffs  description  as  a  shoot- 
ing script.  Thelln  and  his  oolleagues  would 
duplicate  the  accident— someUmes  even  at 
the  original  alte  and  with  competitive  econ- 
omy cars  ot  the  same  model  year  aa  the 
particular  Corvalr. 

^■Everything  waa  entirely  on  the  up-and- 
up."  Thelln  said. 

•We  would  show  that  the  Corvalr  went 
through  this  like  all  the  other  cars,"  Thelln 
said  "Then  we  would  show,  as  a  clincher, 
how  recklessly  you  had  to  drive  In  order  to 
have  an  accident,  although  our  skilled  test 
drivers  could  prevent  one. 

"Otir  defense  was  principally,  almost  al- 
ways that  you  had  to  drive  In  a  very  reckless 
manner  m  order  to  take  the  Corvalr  beyond 
the  limit  of  control,'  and  that  limit  waa 
higher  tor  the  Corvalr  than  tor  competitive 
models  ot  -he  same  year."  Thelln  continued. 
•The  camera  was  m  the  back  seat,  view- 
ing over  the  driver's  shoulder,  with  a  wide- 
screen  lens  giving  close  to  normal  vision,  he 
said.  •The  movies  would  knock  your  eye  out. 
they  were  so  good." 

EDUCA-riMo  tawrns 
Thelln  also  had  a  couple  o<  conUnulng 
•■background"  mlaalons. 

One  waa  "to  conduct  seminars  on  vehicle 
dyrumilcs  for  the  benefit  ot  tawyers,  who 
had  to  be  given  a  survey  course  In  the  sub- 
ject so  they  could  question  witnesses  Intelll- 
iently  "  The  defense  lawyers  were  not  only 
those  on  OM's  staff,  but  also  those  from  law 
firms  the  company  retains  in  every  atate. 

A  second  ■Backgroimd'  Job  waa  "to  ac- 
aulre.  index  and  write  critiques'  ot  materi- 
als that  might  be  construed  to  be  critical 
ot  the  Corvalr.  „ 

Some  ot  these  materials  were  "Interaally 
originated."  such  as  reports  on  proving 
ground  tests  and  Corvalr  shop  manuals  and 
sets  of  specifications.  Others  were  "pubUC 
originated. "  such  as  the  Nader  book  and 
artlclea  In  car  buff  magaalnes. 

In  any  event.  TheUn's  Job  was  to  process 
all  of  these  mateOala  for  the  legal  defense 
files,  so  that  OM  witnesses  "could  study  and 
rebut"  criticisms. 

Some  ot  the  "Internal"  materials  were 
"freely  offered'  to  plalntlffa'  lawyers,  Thelln 
Bald.  _j 

But  there  waa  a  feeUng,  which  he  shared, 
that  -we  owed  them  no  favors,  and  we  had 
to  give  them  what  the  law  required  and  no 

more."  .    .  .  ,„ 

In  a  Chicago  case,  the  dedalon  waa  to 
•pile  on  the  answers,  snow  them,  bury  them 
under  material."  Thelln  said.  The  defense 
group  shipped  out  a  wall-tuil  ot  boies  of 
technical  materials  that  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney 'couldnt  undersund"  and  that  would 
leave   him   ■■glasay-eyed   In   two  hours,"  he 

GM  In  Its  sutement  yesterday,  said  that 
aa  on  engineer.  Thelln  "had  no  legal  traln- 
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ing  or  experience  qualifying  him  to  construe 
discovery  queatlons,  subpoenaa  and  other 
court  documents." 
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DEVIL'S   ADVOC&TS 

As  Thelln  continued  to  search  for  critical 
material,  playing  the  role  ol  a  self-acrlbed 
-devll-B  advocate."  he  said,  '"l  evenLu^Ily  got 
to  the  point  wbera  I  waa  looking  for  Bome 

maierlal  I  couldnt  flud."  

Ho  came  lo  beUe\e.  lor  eiuimple.  that 
there  must  e«lat  proving  gromid  test  reporu 
ihat  he  badnt  seen  He  per5iBt«d  In  making 
Inquiries  about  this. 

"Somebody— Slmmoiui  or  Gallant — finally 
sold  -Here  they  are/  "  Thelln  said.  That  waa 
when  the  "dynamite"  documenM  came  out 
of  the  closet  and  when  he  was  told  that, 
above  all.  he  must  uol  show  these  papers  to 
potential  witnesses.  After  that,  he  himself 
was  "kept  out  of  cases  where  he  might  be 
called."  he  said. 

Thelln  said  the  documents,  which  oddly 
included  some  In  the  public  domain,  con- 
sisted of  proving  ground  reports  and  flims 
on  Corvalr  "skid  path"  tesu  and  other 
"runs"  made  as  early  as  1961. 

These  materials  have  "purposeful  atten- 
tlon"  to  handling  characteristics,  particu- 
larly roU-over  poaalbUltles.  with  various  type* 
of  equipment,  he  said. 

Thelln  aaid  he  put  the  documenU  In  a 
binder  or  folder.  'I'm  not  a  oounter-espl- 
onage  guy,"  he  remarked. 

The  binder  or  folder  was  "not  Identified  in 
a  provocative  manner."  he  said  He  kept  it 
in  an  open  bookcase  in  hla  office.  A  few 
others  in  OM,  including  his  office  assistant, 
knew  of  it.  be  said. 

Thelln  said  that  caie  document  In  par- 
ticular was  "damning."  It  waa  "never  offered 
to  any  plaintiff's  attorney."  at  least  while  he 
waa  at  GM.  he  said.  Yet.  In  his  view,  GM 
was  obligated  to  produce  it  in  response  to 
certain  interrogatories.  ^ 

KKY    DOC1TMXNT  3 

This  document  was  No.  17103.  the  one  *< 
which,  according  to  Thelln.  established  that 
the  early  Oorvalrs  would  have  been  "al- 
most Impossible  to  roll  over"  had  they  had 
different — and  differently  positioned — sus- 
pension equipment  similar  to  that  on  1963 
and  later  models. 

All  Internal  GM  references  to  the  docu- 
ment "mlsldentlfled"  It.  Thelln  said.  There- 
fore, 'T  could  say  there  was  no  17103." 

The  "mis -Identification"  woa  caused  by  an 
«rtr»  sero.  the  origin  of  which  la  unknown 
to  htm.  Thelln  said. 

The  extra  digit  transformed  "17103"  into 
■170103."  tntlmately.  Thelln  said,  he  dis- 
covered that  It  had  been  established  at  QM 
some  Ume  earlier— in  writing— that  "170103 
is  reaUy  17103.'- 

OM.  in  Its  statement  yesterday,  said  It  bad 
not  produced  17103  "because  In  the  opinion 
of  our  counsel.  It  has  not  been  called  for." 
However,  GM  said  It  has  turned  over  this 
and  related  materials  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
"That's  when  my  stomach  started  to 
chum."  TheUn  said.  "That's  when  I  knew  I 
was  getting  Into  deep  water.  Ignorance  Is  a 
wonderful  thing." 

He  said  that  the  gung-ho  feelings  he  had 
brought  to  hla  mission  at  Chevrolet  now 
were  sounding  "a  little  bit  hollow." 

It  began  to  seem  to  him  that  there  was 
a  possible  pattern  emerging  from  such  ele- 
menu  as  the  "dynamite"  documents,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Corvalr  designers  as  GM  witnesses 
and  the  odd  addition  of  a  digit  to  the  17103 
paper. 

Another  important  point  Increasingly 
troubled  Thelln.  He  believed,  as  his  own 
work  for  GM  hod  shown,  that  the  Corvalr 
was  not  more  prone  to  accidents  than  com- 
parable cars  of  the  same  model  yt^r.  Indeed, 
he  said,  a  Corvalr  driver  "had  a  better 
chance  of  avoiding  single-car  aocldenta.  be- 
cause of  better  brakes   and  handling." 


What  struck  him.  however,  was  tnan  and 
more  evidence  that  when  there  Is  an  acci- 
dent of  a  kind  that  generates  "lateral  ac- 
celeration, or  side  force"  tending  to  over- 
turn the  vehicle,  the  consequences  in  an 
early  Corvalr  are  "more  severe." 

He  put  It  onotiier  way:  In  an  emergency 
situation  in  which  a  driver,  eay,  seeks  to 
avoid  an  accident,  there  may  oome  a  point  at 
which  certain  maneuvers  take  a  car  out 
of  control.  Then  it  will  no  longer  do  what 
he  wants  U  to  do. 

In  such  a  sltitaiion.  Thelln  said,  conven- 
ilunal  cars  tend  to  oonilnue  more  or  leas 
straight  ahead.  The  early  Corvalra  tended 
to  "spin  out  to  either  aide,  but  could  also 
turn  over."  he  said. 

Thelln  said  that  although  he  n-as  "both- 

^\     «red'"  he  continued  to  work. 

\       In   December,    1960,   OM    settled    a    large 

^  number  of  Corvalr  cases  brought  by  a  Los 

Angelce  law  firm.  This  TheUn  said,  'took  the 

pressure  uff,  or  reliixed  it." 

At  about  that  time,  he  continued.  OM 
management  "perceived  on  oucommg  reces- 
sion," with  the  result  that  it  ordered  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  In  the  workforce. 

THXLIlf    QUITS 

Theim  was  transferred  to  a  body  draft- 
ing job  at  Chevrolet,  "a  kind  of  work  I 
mtenseiy  dUUked."  In  addlUon,  be  ou  longer 
had  the  use  ui  a  company  car  and  similar 
perquisites.  After  two  mouths  of  '"humill- 
atiuu"  he  quit. 

Thelln  went  to  Unlroyal,  the  tire  company, 
and  suyed  a  year  and  a  half.  Then.  In 
March,  1969.  he  grabbed  a  chance  to  move 
to  Cornell  Aeronautical,  where  he  does  au- 
tomoiive  safety  work. 

Thelln  waa  himself  the  owner  of  a  Cor- 
valr. a  1963  model.  He  was  then  not  yet 
aware  of  any  controversy  about  Its  safety  and 
considered  It  a  "cute  little  car." 

He  read  Nader's  "Unsafe  at  Any  ^eed" 
early  In  1966. 

"My  initial  reaction  was  the  straight  party 
line,"  he  said.  "Here  was  a  smart  aleck  out  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  criucizmg  our  good 
little  car.  We  thought  he  was  paid  by  ALTA." 

BOOST   TO   SMGINESKS 

He  feels  differently  today.  "Ralph  Nader, 
through  hU  book  and  other  activities,  has 
enabled  "fundamentalist'  engineers  to  have 
greater  design  responsibility  tor  the  finished 
car,"  he  £ald. 

And  because  Nader  "helped  to  elevate,  to 
free,  the  design  enguieer."  TheUn  said,  the 
cars  of  recent  vintage  are  much  safer  ve- 
hlclee  than  those  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

When  Nader  released  his  letter  to  Volpe. 
a  GM  spokesman  said.  "We  deny  hts  charges 
and  reiterate  that  the  Corvalrs  are  safe  and 
effective  cars  to  drive." 

Later.  OM  president  Cole,  in  hla  reply  to 
the  secretary,  said,  "I  want  to  assure  you 
that  Oeneral  Motors  and  Its  executives  have 
been  faithful  to  their  public  trust." 

In  March.  1966,  after  the  "snooping" 
episode,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  held  a  hearing.  The 
Corvalr  and  its  safety  w.Lii  a  central  issue. 

GM  president  (now  chairman)  James  M. 
Roche,  testifying  under  oath,  put  into  the 
hearing  record  a  highly  favorable  report  on 
the  Corvalr  which  Chevrolet's  Prank  Win- 
chell  had  previously  given  to  a  Michigan 
State  Senate  committee. 

Now  Nader.  In  his  letter  to  Volpe.  has 
attacked  the  Wlnchell  report  and  has  asked 
Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.).  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  to  re-open  the 
hearing.  An  aide  said  Rlblcoff  has  not 
reached  a  decision. 


CENSUS  APPRECIATION  DINNER 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend hi£  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Saturday,  October  10.  was  a  red- 
letter  day  for  the  census  enumerators 
and  staff  in  Huntington.  W.  Va.  On  that 
evening,  1  had  the  honor  to  host  an  ap- 
preciation dinner  for  nearly  100  census 
workers  in  the  Huntington  area,  led  by 
their  district  manager,  Mrs.  Larry  Booth, 

When  the  preliminary  results  revealed 
a  drop  of  more  than  10.000  in  Hunting- 
ton's population  between  1960  and  1970, 
there  was  understandable  concern  voiced 
by  the  news  media,  civic  and  municipal 
leaders  and  others  who  had  been  mes- 
merized by  unofBcial  estimates  which 
seemed  to  point  to  a  larger  city  popula- 
tion than  reported.  Acting  on  the  pleas  of 
responsible  leaders,  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  allow  a  volunteer  block-count 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  with  the 
Regional  Census  Office  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  cooperating  to  identify  all  those 
who  were  not  counted.  A  very  careful 
check  revealed  only  90  additional  peo- 
ple— or  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  er- 
ror in  the  preliminary  count.  This  Is 
cause  for  a  celebi-atlon. 

UONOaiWC  ALL  FTDEaAL  EMPtOTCES 

In  addition  to  inviting  all  the  census 
enumerators  and  staS  to  a  steak  dinner 
at  my  expense,  I  decided  to  use  the  oc- 
casion to  honor  all  Federal  employees. 
Present  at  the  October  10  dinner  were 
Col.  Maurice  Roush,  District  Engineer, 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers;  Bernard  Kil- 
leen.  Manager  of  the  Huntington  Social 
Security  OfQce;  Postmaster  Roy  Hatton; 
Maurice  Howells,  Regional  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  AdnUnistration;  and  Dr. 
Lucius  Powell,  Administrator  of  the 
Himtington  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Tiirough  these  officials,  we 
honored  the  dedicated  efforts  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees. 

It  was  indeed  refrestiing,  in  this  day 
and  age  when  vitriolic  attacks  and  col- 
orful langauge  grab  Uie  headlines,  to 
point  with  pride  to  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
where  Federal  employees  are  commended 
instead  of  condemned. 

Dr.  Aidred  Wallace  of  the  Johnson 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church  de- 
liver*^ Uie  invocation  and  benediction, 
a  grand  Ume  was  had  by  all. 

We  were  honored  to  receive  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Hon.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics,  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Please  accept  this  telegram  as  a  subituute 
for  my  presence  as  other  matters  prevent  me 
from  being  with  you  today.  Congratulations 
to  the  fine  census  workers  who  worked  so 
efflclently  and  diligently  In  your  city  of 
Huntington.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  been  deeply  mvolved  In  the  1970  census, 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  fine  Americans  than  to  recognise 
their  contribution  to  their  country. 

AODSESS   ST    DXaXCrOB   or   THK   CEKStJS 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dr.  George  H. 
Brown.  Dr.  Brown  left  Washington  on 
Friday  and  drove  through  southern  West 
Virginia,  passing  through  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Lewisburg,  Beckley,  and  motor- 
ing on  the  Charleston  and  Huntington  on 
Saturday.  After  a  stirring  address  to  the 


assembled  guests,  the  top  census  man  in 
the  Nation  remained  ovemiglit,  and  then 
drove  back  to  Wasliington  \\&  Uie  north- 
ern route  along  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
to  Parkersburg  and  thence  east  across 
Route  SO  to  Waiihington,  D.C.  on  Sunday. 
Following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Brown's 
remarks  to  the  census  enumerators  and 
staff  who  were  honored  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  on  October  10: 

ADDDES&   TO   CEN5fS   WOSKZBS   OT    DS.   GeOSCE 

Hat  Bbown 

Although  things  are  still  in  high  gear  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  m  Suttland,  I  am 
happy  to  oome  and  be  here  lo  thank  all  of 
you  personally  for  an  outstanding  Job  In 
conducting  the  1970  census. 

What  you  did  here  for  the  census  certainly 
rankj  with  the  best  in  any  community  of  the 
Nation. 

There  were  many,  many  others  with  splen- 
did records,  of  course.  I  could  not  pos&lbly  go 
to  every  city  to  expre^a  my  personal  appre- 
ciation, so  I  have  chosen  to  regard  Hunting- 
ton as  representative  of  all  those  areas  where 
citizens  accepted  a  difficult,  often  thankless 
task  and  persevered  until  It  was  accom- 
plished. I  am  certain  you  experienced  at  least 
a  part  of  the  fru&trations  which  cropped  up 
to  some  extent  in  all  cities. 

I  know  that  your  devotion  was  duo  more 
to  a  sen^  of  duty  than  to  hope  of  financial 
gain.  We  faced  the  Job  with  an  adequate 
budget — no  budget  could  obtain  the  loyal 
effort  we  received  from  you. 

We  were  responsible  for  the  largest  statis- 
tical survey  ever  undertaken  in  this  cotm- 
try — perhaps  in  the  world.  And  the  result,  I 
am  confident,  is  the  most  accurate  census 
ever  taken  In  the  United  States  smce  the 
firai  Iiead  count  in  1790. 

Our  success  owes  much  to  an  old-fashioned 
quality — love  of  country.  It  ma;  be  currently 
unpopular  In  some  circles  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  will  still 
won:  hard  and  willingly  for  those  things  on 
which  the  Nation's  well-being  and  advance- 
ment relies.  And  few  wUl  dispute  the  fact 
that  an  accurate  census  Is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  our  future. 

Tour  dedication  to  accuracy  here  In  Hun- 
tington was,  In  one  respect,  not  a  happy  task. 
Tou  bad  to  report  a  decline  of  more  than 
10,000  in  city  population  and  a  lesser  drop 
lu  your  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  And  you  did  so  knoulng  that  the  story 
would  prolMbly  plea&e  no  one. 

Those  who  honestly  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  the  preliminary  figures  and  sought  a  thor- 
ough reclieck  were  right  to  do  so.  The  census 
results  are  too  Important  In  any  area  to 
accept  them  without  knowing  that  every 
possibility  of  error  has  been  explored. 

Fortunately,  the  Census  Bureau  Is  never 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  local  estimates. 
Both  the  Bureau  and  our  public  officials 
want  a  coiuat  as  nearly  perfect  as  posaible. 
This  Is  the  reason  for  our  existence. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  census  process, 
including  the  part  you  played  in  It.  that  no 
more  than  90  persons  could  be  added  to  the 
roUs  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  campaign  to  locate 
missed  persons.  I  am  sure  that  your  patient 
efforts  and  your  proven  high  percentage  of 
accuracy  have  earned  the  respect  of  your  fel- 
low townsmen.  Although  the  recheck  added 
only  about  one -tenth  of  one  percent  of 
Huntington's  total,  each  person  added  Is 
Important. 

I  know  there  U  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
be  concerned  about  any  decline,  however 
temporary,  of  a  community  or  area.  Bui 
America  Is  forever  in  a  state  of  transition. 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  growth  process. 

In  the  case  of  Huntington,  indeed  of  all 
West  Virginia,  the  shift  in  fuel  sources  is. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  greatest  single 
factor  In  the  decline. 

The  loss  of  the  enormous  railroad  market 
to  oU  was  a  major  factor,  but  there  were 
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iMlous  oUiM  reMoM  tor  the  «lump  m  the 
1^1  mrket.  You  people  imdoubtedly  toow 
mere  aboul  tho«  oU>er  I«U.rs  th«l  I  10. 

The  dernind  lot  co»l.  however.  U  ag»ln 
an  the  n^e.  The  coal  industry  inlght  be  eom- 
rlred  to  a  fighter  who.  knocked  down  gets 
S^Se^vJ  .ga;n  before  the  «■""'<>=» 
and  comes  b«k  iwlngtng.  It  seems  "h»»«^ 
Ui,t  imerlcan  technology  and  mventlvencM 
^l  rail  to  and  a  need  (or  the  >>4^  <>"  »[ 
tons  stlU  underground  and  to  use  this  great 
r^tuce  with  sileiy  to  both  the  miner  and 
the  enrtroament. 

All  this  li  IndicatlTe  of  the  constant  change 
that  15  America-  Fluctuations  such  "tils 
^ve  been  recorded  since  the  '■="■'^'"8°'  '^l 
Kepubllc.  But  there  is  no  reason  .hy  the 
?-„r«.i«l  areas  o(  one  decade  cannot  be  UM 
^a't^rlr^  m  later  decad^  You  have 
^ople  hSe  and  In  Washlng'.on  '^'^'^ 
igliednesa  and  planning  r«»urcM  newled 

-reTnarrr^.t^n^.b  of  the  Cl,l.  W„ 

rerrn^^^^^pUrintrr^'-iu'fj^'ur 

iV  tuLn^  ^S  distribution.  The  slewing 
?o*wnplS^  covers  only  a  amaU  Jr«tlon  M 
thrcentury  during  which  the  area  developed 

"?l?e"''present  condition  Is  by  no  means 
oeralnLt  No  one  who  know.  ">"  ;°™"- 
m[rand  Its  people  can  doubt  that  there  will 
M  a^^uienci.  possibly  during  th.  next 

"T^l'am  .tm  a  p«t  of  tb.  Bureau  of  tt. 
Census  to  1980.  I  tuUy  expect  "/«>«°  ^J" 
to  \hank  the  census  workers  lor  »h«her 
^uts^ndlng  eflort  and  to  ■=°''««^"i»«„f  ™ 
on  tbelr  devoUon  to  «xuracy  and  complete- 
ness.   

List  or  Thosi  ATTijramo 
In  addition  to  thoK!  mentioned  »'»«•» 
n^Sly  complete  list  of  those  attending  the 
census  appreciation  dinner  foUows: 

^  and  Mn.   Larry  Booth.  Mt^  'B^}^' 

Ba\ph   W     Bonaker.   Mrs.   MU^   HolU^y 

T^^rmanent  employe,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

CetSTus  and  Mrs.  Booth',  supervisor  In  Weet 

5^g1S.).  Mrs.  Barbara  W.  Wilson.  Mr.  DM- 

Tel  iScailstM.  Mrs-  Lee  Stryker.  M"^Nora 

Call.bs.  Mi«  JO  Ann  E««P„ •"""pKit^Tf'- 

ioa   Betty  Kay  McFar.and.  Vivian  P.  M""n. 

STt^fB   Beard,  John  B.  Spears  Mrs.  -^^ 

i^n.  Carolyn  Bocook.  Dorothy  J    BrMg- 

Si,  Mgax  F.  Price.  Marlon  Sue  f'"' "*2 

Sai.  Bith  Keener.  Mary  L.  RlckardL  Or«e 

f^us.  Merlyn  Diddle,  Ruth  CumMa^ 

Mae  Ayers.  James  Bennett.  Margaret  M.  Ood- 

scialk!  Betty  S.  Dunkle.  Betty  Crtckaltl.  Bar- 

Sa  J    Havden    Elliabeth  R.  Bromley,  Vlr- 

^ma  L  Origor^.  Mildred  P.  HolUday.  Helen 

Si^Jnch  EtLwth  Schults.  Buth  B.  Horton. 

Lrlorl.  Selvey.  Nancy   *■  .f""^'  «1°'^ 

Ervm.  Peggy  Ann  Gibson   iUcbaei  a  York, 

Helen   Allen.  Florence   Hlnchman.   Eater   B 

le^.^anie.  A.  Conley    Betty  Gj^Uc^n. 

Marie  Roe.  Jean   L.   Dickenson.  f*»f««^ 

P  Dlev    Buth  P.  Burton,  C3«neva  Schramm, 

iiichMl    Carrlgan.    Margaret    ^''■J'^'';^ 

Sale    Mary  Lovejoy.  Grace  Lambert.  Harry 

?r«;iJ^«    O.    Beffeltt.    Ethd    StUtner 

George    Bardall.   Nancy   Leaberry.   t^^^ 

S:hultz.  Carole  MlUer.  Mary  Kenelpp.  Dennis 

Foe,  and  Roger  M.  LUly. 
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TO  OVERRIDE  THE  VETO  OF  THE 
POLITICAL  BKOADCASTINO  BILL 
Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  poUtlcal  broad- 
casting bill  Ls  difficult  to  comprehend  ex- 
cept in  terms  ol  political  erpediency. 

In  recent  campaigns  media  spending 
has  reached  exorbitant  proportions.  Each 
contest  has  esUblished  a  new  high  In 
television  and  radio  costs.  The  NaUonal 
Committee  for  an  EffecUve  Congress  es- 
timates that  in  1970.  an  off-year  election, 
congressional   candidates  are  spending 


$100  mllUon.  Between  $40  and  »50  mll- 
Uon  of  this  sum  wUl  go  toward  television 
Blr  time.  Clearly  American  poliUcs  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  forum  restricted  to 
the  wealthy.  Those  candidates  who  can 
buy  the  most  television  are  often  the 
most  effective  in  gaining  an  unreason- 
ing support  In  the  manner  of  breakfast 
cereals  or  toothpaste.  "Pacltaged"  candi- 
dates are  fast  becoming  the  norm  of  po- 
Utical  campaigning.  ^^ 

In  spite  of  these  dangers,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  a  bill  which  would  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  ha\-e  limited  poUtical 
broadcast  spending  by  candidates  in  gen- 
eral elecUons  to  7  cents  a  vote  or  »20.O0O, 
whichever  was  greater.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, media  spending  by  the  1972 
presidential  candidates  would  be  limited 
to  »5  1  mlUlon  each,  a  far  cry  from  the 
publicly  revealed  figures  of  $12.7  mil- 
lion spent  by  the  Nixon- Agnew  cam- 
paign and  Uie  $6.1  mllUon  spent  by  the 
Humphrey-Muslde  team  in  1968. 
Wealthy  congressional  candidates  would 
be  denied  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  TV 
bliU  Those  candidates  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  expertise,  as  well  as  wealth, 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  electorate. 

The  Senate  passed  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  poUtical  broadcasting  bill  by 
a  60  to  19  margin,  the  House  passed  It 
247  to  112.  Many  Republicans,  including 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  a*w 
fit  to  support  this  measure  as  a  demo- 
cratic reform.  The  biU  reduces  media 
spending,  the  prime  source  of  high  cam- 
paign costs.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
the  President  vetoed  a  significant  and 
necessary  piece  of  reform  legislation  for 
a  parUsan  poUtical  reason,  the  ability  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  finance  such 
campaigns  now  and  in  1972. 

The  political  broadcasting  bUl  took  one 
further  signiflcant  step  In  that  it  sus- 
pended tlie  equal  time  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  thereby  al- 
lowing broadcasters  to  present  debates 
by  major  party  nominees  without  giving 
equal  time  to  all  mmor  candidates.  This 
would  have  permitted  1972  television  de- 
bates similar  to  the  Nixon-Kennedy  de- 
bales  in  1960.  Unless  Congress  overrides 
this  veto,  such  political  forums,  provid- 
ing free  equal  Ume  to  all  the  major  can- 
didates will  not  occur. 

Partisan  Interest  must  not  prevent  sig- 
nificant democratic  reform.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  medU  campaign  spend- 
ing has  gotten  out  of  hand.  One  need 
ordy  look  at  this  years  primary  elections 
to  understand  the  effect  o(  excessive  TV 
spending.  Campaign  spending  must  be 
held  at  reasonable  levels.  The  British 
certainly  do  this  without  sacrificing  basic 
liberties  or  voter  Interest.  The  political 
broadcasting  bill  would  accomplish  this 
and  create  more  equal  time  debates.  For 
these  reasons  I  will  support  passing  the 
bill  over  the  President's  veto. 


ably  bear  arms  and  a  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  compulsory  registration  of  fire- 
arms, I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out 
against  an  Irresponsible  gun  lobby  group. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  I  have  seen  several 
adverlisemenU  of  a  group  which  calls  It- 
self Right  to  Bear  Arms,  Inc.,  and  gives 
Uie  address  of  Box  102.  Allegan.  Mich., 
49010.  Their  irresponsibility  was  first 
brought  to  my  attenUon  In  1968  when 
they  ran  ads  in  some  gun  media  attack- 
ing many  of  us  for  being  against  the  gun 
owner. 

On  checking.  I  found  they  listed  every 
Member  of  Congress  in  their  advertise- 
ment and  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
one  of  my  friends  and  supporters  who 
had  called  their  ad  to  my  attention: 

OcToBia  14,  isaa. 

Dr.  Jon  H.  CooPEaanaa, 
Loudonvllle,  Ohio 

Diaa  Jon:  Thank  you  for  writing  and 
I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Cooper.  They  must  have  made  some 
mistake  because  they  Included  all  635  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  never  voted  lor  any 
of  the  gun  leglBlaUon  proposals  which  Im- 
pinge on  the  rights  of  the  responsible  citizen. 
This  group  Is  totaUy  Irresponsible. 

Look  forward  to  seeing  you  soon  and. 
afain,  thanks  tor  writing  and  sending  along 
the  ad. 

Best  regards, 

John  M.  AsHxaooK, 

BepresenlBttiJe  <o  Canfrat,  17th  mttrlet. 


ODN  LOBBY  GROUP  IS  IRRESPON- 
SIBLE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ABHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
right  of  the  Individual  citizen  to  peace- 


The  letter  to  which  I  referred  wa» 
addressed  to  Mr.  Prank  Cooper  who  listed 
himself  as  president  of  this  questionable 
group.  The  letter  to  him  was  as  foUows: 

OcToan  14,  IMS. 
Ifr.  FxADK  Coom, 
Preiidene.  Right  to  Bear  Arvu,  Inc., 
Allegan.  Mich. 

Daaa  Ma.  Coom:  I  have  recently  been 
contacted  bv  some  of  my  gun  collectors  m 
the  nth  Ohio  District.  They  Inform  me  that 
you  ran  an  ad  Indicating  that  I  was  one  of 
the  "anti-gun  people  Ui  Waahlngton,  D.C." 
As  one  of  the  tew  who  voted  against  all 
of  the  gun  proposals  that  have  oome  before 
the  Congrefis  to  date.  I  am  wondering  what 
bills  you  referred  to.  I  voted  against  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  gun  bUl  which 
passed  160-lM  on  October  9  and  I  voted 
against  this  Mil  when  It  went  to  the  Senate. 
It  would  b*  most  helpful  if  you  would 
Indicate  to  me  what  you  are  using  for  a  basis 
of  your  remarks.  I  am  enclosing  aeveral 
speeches  on  gun  legislation. 
Best  reganls. 

John  M.  AaHnooK, 
Seprescntotire  10  Congress,  ntn  Dutrtet. 
PS  —After  looking  at  your  ad  It  appears  to 
me  tliat  you  have  lUled  eticrj  Member  of 
Congress^Houie  and  Senate.  Either  you  peo- 
ple are  some  kind  of  nuts  or  totally  Irrespon- 
sible. I  deem  It  my  responsibility  to  inform 
aU  my  gun  oollKtors  of  your  irresponsible 
action. 

This  letter  was  never  answered.  In 
fact,  two  other  letters  to  this  organiza- 
tion were  never  answered.  I  could  only 
conclude  that  it  was  a  fly-by-night  out- 
fit. I  was  particularly  struck  by  their  tac- 
tics In  1968.  They  did  not  specify  any  vote 
or  issue  which  struck  their  ire  but  merely 
said,  "These  are  the  anUgun  people  and 
we  must  defeat  them."  Unfortunately, 
many  good  people  seeing  the  name  of  the 
outfit^ln  this  case,  "Right  To  Bear 
Arms,  Inc." — do  not  look  behind  the  fa- 
miliar call  to  arms  and  mistakenly  con- 
clude that  the  legislators  listed  were  In- 
deed antlgun  people. 

I  wlU  have  to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  this  outfit  Is 
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still  In  business  and  still  up  to  the  same 
questionable  tricks.  Uke  the  old  bad 
penny  that  comes  back,  they  are  still  ir- 
responsibly attacking  legislators.  While 
I  did  not  make  their  hate  list  this  time, 
the  tactics  still  must  be  challenged  by 
those  of  us  who  feel  we  are  responsible. 
Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
private  right  to  own  and  use  arms  are 
included  in  their  latest  purge  list. 

Again,  as  In  1968.  they  Irrespoiudbly 
cater  to  the  gun  owner  without  placing 
any  substantive  Information  in  their  ad 
to  Indicate  their  criteria  for  opposing 
various  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Their  ad  appeared  in  the  September  1970 
Shooting  Industry  magazine  and  carries 
this  specious  call  to  arms: 

The  name  of  the  game  la  grab  your  guns 
and  rf£rht  to  beer  arms  Is  going  to  stop  it. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  United  SUtes 
Congressmen  who  are  up  for  re-election  thla 
year  and  who  have  supported  Federal  Gun 
Control  Legislation.  .  .  .  Vote  against  them  I 

Again,  note  the  blanket  nature  of 
their  charge.  Man;'  of  us  favor  some 
type  of  gim-control  legislation.  I  think  it 
Is  proper  to  outlaw  submachine  gtms  and 
other  military-type  weapons  which  have 
no  Justifiable  use  by  the  man  who  Is  In- 
terested In  having  a  gun  for  defense, 
hunting,  sport,  or  any  of  the  other  good 
reasons  for  owning  a  firearm.  I  think  It 
is  proper,  as  do  many  of  my  coUeaBues. 
to  prevent  felons  and  mentally  deranged 
people  from  securing  firearms.  There 
are  Justifiable  limitations  on  any  right 
we  have  up  to  and  Including  freedom  of 
speech.  The  right  to  bear  arms  Is  the 
same.  To  take  the  position  that  no  form 
of  control  at  all  Is  proper  Is  bad  enough 
but  to  blanket  a  condemnation  of  legis- 
lators without  specifying  what  this  at- 
tack is  based  upon  Is  even  more  Irrespon- 
sible. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  record 
of  the  Right  To  Bear  Arms.  Inc..  speaks 
for  itself.  They  are  Irresponsible  and  de- 
serve no  consideration  from  the  rational, 
good  people  who  are  concerned  about 
reirlstratlon  of  firearms  and  improper 
limitation  on  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  very  responsible 
organizations  In  the  field,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  life  member,  also  has  expressed 
Its  concern  about  this  group.  They  have 
written  them  twice  and  to  date  have  not 
received  a  reply.  They  probably  will  not 
if  my  experience  Is  any  indication  of  this 
.eroup.  ITie  NRA  letters  are  included  at 
this  point: 
Natiomai,  RXFX.X  Association  or  asckbjca, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  It,  1S68. 
Mr.  FkANK  Coopn, 

President,  The  Rtght  To  Bear  Arms,  Inc., 
Allegan, Uich. 

DxAx  Ma.  Coop^:  Our  attention  has  iMen 
drawn  to  advertisements  which  your  organi- 
zation has  placed  In  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
Shotgun  News,  and  perhaps  other  publica- 
tions, calling  for  the  defeat.  In  the  November 
elections,  of  those  members  of  the  Senate 
and  17 .S.  Bouse  of  R«presentattve8  who  voted 
for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Bill  (Safe 
Streets  Act) .  This  apparently,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  members  of  the  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  CMme  Control  Bill  were  all 
anti-gun  In  sentiment.  TbiM  aaaumptlon 
cotald  not  be  more  wrong  or  unjust. 

HJt.  6037,  as  its  name  tmpues.  U  an  omni- 
bus crime  oontrol  bill.  The  section  pertaining 


to  Interstate  commerce  in  pistols  was  almost 
of  minor  significance  compared  to  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  sentiment  m  the 
Congress  for  enactment  of  the  crime  meas- 
ure was  so  strong  that  a  vote  against  it 
would  have  been  comparable  to  a  vote  against 
motherhood  and  for  ain.  As  witness  to  this 
fact.  I  point  out  to  you  simply  that  the  vote 
to  approve  the  crime  bill  In  the  Senate  waa 
73  to  4  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
877  to  33.  Virtually  every  friend  we  have  In 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
voted  for  the  crime  blU. 

Many  of  our  best  friends  and  lupporters 
voted  for  the  crime  bill,  including  Its  pistol 
provision  In  the  honest  and  firm  Iwllef  that 
in  doing  so  they  were  taking  the  only  pos- 
sible step  to  head  off  the  drive  being  made 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  federal  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  the  licensing  of  all  firearms 
owners.  In  the  light  of  what  has  transpired. 
I  think  they  very  well  might  have  tjeen  right 

In  any  event,  to  categorise  these  people 
as  "anti-gun"  la  manifestly  unfair  and  un- 
just. 

A  much  fairer  way  of  approaching  this 
sort  of  political  action  would  be  to  encour- 
age the  sportamen  of  this  country  to  de- 
termine where  their  candidates  stand  on  the 
subject  of  restrictive  firearms  legislation  and 
then  vote  accordingly,  but  not  to  prejudge 
95  percent  of  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
tbelr  vote  on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Oontrol 
BUl. 

Sincerely. 

Pbank  C.  Dainn., 

Secretory. 

Natiokai.  RtFui  AsaociAnoN 

or  America, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  14,  1970. 
Mr.  CLXFToao  M.  Labson, 
Executive  Director, 
Rtght  To  Bear  Armt, 
Allegan,  ttleh. 

DxAa  Ma.  Labson;  We  are  being  asked  by 
some  of  our  membera  and  readers  about  your 
fuU-page  ad  In  the  magazine  "Guns"  for 
September.  1970  urging  the  defeat  of  a  long 
list  of  T33.  Senator*  and  173.  Representa- 
tives. 

That  this  ll&t  Is  sadly  out  of  date,  and 
mlaleadlng  In  many  respects  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  kept  up  with  the  legisla- 
tive situation.  The  first  name  on  It.  fbr  ex- 
ample. Is  that  of  Senator  Paul  Fannin  of 
Arizona,  an  NRA  Member  who  was  recently 
out  on  the  Black  Canyon  Range  near  PhoeiUx 
scoring  pistol  targets  In  IlO-de^ree  heat,  as 
a  abort  article  In  our  September  Issue  seta 
forth. 

Among  other  names  on  your  list,  we  note 
Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska  and  Represent- 
ative McCulloch  of  Ohio,  two  gentlemen 
who  have  Just  sponsored  Administration  ex- 
ploslvee  control  bills  which  would  specifically 
exempt  amaU  arms  ammunition  and  com- 
ponents and  a  quantity  of  black  powder — 
this  for  the  shooting  sportsman. 

There  are  other  Instances  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Your  list  reaches  the  point  of 
at»urdlty  when  you  urge  the  defeat  of  Con- 
gressman Melvln  R.  Laird  of  Wisconsin.  As 
most  people  know,  he  has  been  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  quite  some  time  now. 

Aa  far  back  as  October  11.  19(SS.  one  of 
our  officera  wrote  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  your 
president,  at  130  Cook  Street.  Allegan,  calling 
attention  to  the  extremely  misleading  effect 
of  this  same  advertisement. 

My  purpose  In  writing  yon  now  la  to  say 
that  we  may  find  It  neceseary.  for  the  benefit 
of  NRA  Members  and  legitimate  firearms 
owners  In  general,  to  publish  something  In 
our  magazine  In  the  near  futurs  to  clarify 
the  situation.  Therefore  if  you  have  any 
comment  or  response  to  this  letter,  we  would 
be  most  Interested  In  considering  It. 
Cordially. 

ASHLTT  HALSST,  JT., 

Xditor,  The  American  Stfleman. 


There  are  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Speaker,  who  look  upon  the  so- 
called  gun  lobby  as  extremists  and  a 
bunch  of  dangerous  nuts.  I  know  this  Is 
not  the  case  because  I  know  many  of 
the  fine  people  In  my  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation  who  make  up  this 
group.  The  hunter,  the  farmer  and  his 
son.  the  skeet  and  trap  shooter,  and  the 
gun  collector  are,  for  the  most  part. 
good  responsible  Americans.  I  associate 
myself  with  these  fine  people  and  their 
views.  I  have  done  this  for  the  entire  10 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  so  It  is  no 
latecomer  status  for  me.  I  was  against 
these  controls  when  the  going  was  tough 
and  have  never  altered  my  position. 

I  readily  admit,  and  the  Right  To  Bear 
Arms.  Inc.  proves,  that,  unforttmately. 
there  are  some  irresponsible  people  who 
attach  themselves  to  this  othertvise  fine 
and  honorable  group  of  Americans  who 
do  not  want  unnecessary  and  unwise  gun 
restrictions.  It  is  our  duty  to  point  them 
out  and  keep  them  outside  of  the  ranks 
of  those  who  diligently  and  constnic- 
tlvely  work  for  the  legislative  ends  we 
want.  In  these  remarks  I  accept  my  re- 
sponsibility and  hope  to  do  Just  that.  If 
this  group  will  break  their  Irresponsible 
sUence,  we  might  leam  more  of  them. 
Two  years  Is  a  long  time  to  wait  and  my 
patience  has  grown  thin. 


SAFE  WATER  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoan  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material. ) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman wh05e  district  borders  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  I  have  a  particularly 
ke<-n  Interest  in  reducing  water  pollution. 
Contributing  to  pollution  in  a  large  nav- 
igable lake  such  as  Lake  Erie  are  the 
chemical  and  petroleum  materials  dis- 
charged accidentally  or  by  direction  of 
private  water  carriers.  An  oil  spill  on 
Lake  Erie  Is  a  real  threat.  I  iKlleve.  The 
quantity  of  chemicals  transported  across 
the  lakes  makes  such  material  a  hazard 
to  water  quality  and  marine  life. 

I  am  pleaded  that  the  principal  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  safety  and  prop- 
erty in  and  around  navigable  waters,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  is  indeed  concerned 
about  this  problem.  What  is  more,  they 
are  doing  something  about  it.  Recently, 
an  excellent  address  by  W.  C.  MoCon- 
naughey.  entlUed  "Safe  Water  Transpor- 
tation of  Hazardous  Materials."  came  to 
my  attention.  This  speech  was  presented 
at  the  American  Chemical  Society  sym- 
posium on  "Coping  with  Chemical  Dis- 
asters," In  New  York  City  on  September  8, 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  study  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  concerned  about 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  on 
our  waterways.  I  Include  Mr.  McCon- 
naughey's  remarks  at  this  point: 

SATS    WAIkS    TaATfSKJBTATTON    OF    HaZ^BDOTTB 

Matzbials* 

(By  W.  E.  McConnaugbey) 
Oentlemen.  It's  a  pleasurs  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Coast  Ouard's 
activities  and  thinking  as  they  relate  to  the 
prevention  of  chemical  disasters.  As  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  assigned  the  t>aslc  r*- 
spoixslbiuty  for  safety  of  lives  and  property 
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on  Md  uround  nailg»ble  w«»rs.  we  have 
been  concerned  ror  tome  yean  now  Bbout 
the  potential  tor  dlsoiter  thnt  eHsU  In  wa- 
t"v  trasisportatlon  of  chemlcaH.  As  a  part  of 
the  Deportment  of  Trnnspcrtatlon.  we  work 
m  close  cwiperatlon  with  the  other  admln- 
litmtlom  on  intermodnl  ojpects  throuch  the 
Hamrdous  Materials  Regulation  Board.  How- 
ever, for  hulls  transportation  by  water  vt 
operate  autonomowsly  and,  since  this  type 
cf  transport  offers  the  greatest  potential  for 
disaster.  I  win  confine  my  rom.irlts  to  thai 
area— Mthoti?h  much  of  the  thinking  has 
ecnenl  application. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  this  paper  will 
not  present  a  pat  eolutlon  to  the  problem  of 
preventlni  chemical  disasters  In  wnter  trans- 
portation This  Is  much  too  complex  and  fast 
rhanslnt  an  ares  for  that,  so  1  will  only  at- 
tempt to  describe  conditions  as  we  see  them 
and  to  discuss  some  of  the  actions  aimed  a* 
cBSOTlty  prevention  which  we  are  taking  as 
a  result  of  this  appn\lsal. 

It's  not  worth  notlni  that  much  of  what 
we  do  Is  based  on  our  strong  belief  In  the 


sentlal  to  economic  succeea  In  this  e«remely 
competitive  business  and.  as  a  result,  a  great 
deal  of  effort  Is  devoted  to  developing  new 
products  and  rapidly  translating  laboratory 
chemicals  Into  tonnage  commodities.  Yet 
another  characteristic  Is  that  the  Industry 
Is  water  oriented  and  most  chemical  plants 
are  located  either  on  or  near  waterways.  This 
Is  for  several  reasons  but  important  among 
them  Is  the  desire  for  che.p  water  transpor- 
tation. This  water  orientation  Is  Illustrated 
bj  the  fact  that,  in  IB65,  chemical  plants 
were  the  largest  single  dasa  of  plant  con- 
struction occurring  along  waterways — ap- 
proximately 29%  of  the  total. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  picture 
of  the  chemical  Industry  so  far  as  water 
transportation  Is  concerned?  I  think  It's  rea- 
sonable to  say  we  can  expect  a  major  Increase 
In  both  the  amount  and  the  variety  of  chemi- 
cals moved  In  U.S  waters  and  that  we  are 
still  m  the  early  stages  of  this  growth.  Also, 
we  can  expect  that  chemicals  will  become  an 
-    all    btak 


m  the  earlier  curves.  It  really  U  an  Im- 
portant phenomenon.  More  people  mean  sev- 
eral things  to  water  transportation.  It  means 
more  congestion  on  water\\'aya  and  In  ports 
and.  hence,  more  chances  for  accident.  It 
means  greater  public  exposure  to  dangerous 
materials  and  greater  likelihood  of  aertoue 
consequences  from  any  given  casualty.  And, 
finally,  It  means  the  appearance  of  new  types 
of  concern  such  as  air  and  water  pollution. 
Let  me  cite  some  Illustrative  situations.  Com- 
plex traffic  patterns  such  as  a  simultaneous 
meeting,  passing  and  overtaking  Involving 
four  tows  along  the  Oulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way are  becoming  conunonplace  and,  of 
course,  they  Inevitably  Increase  collision 
probabilities.  Barge  and  ship  encounters  in 
port  areas  such  as  New  Orleans  ore  lncr«*8- 
Ingly  common  and  they  Involve  considerable 
public  exposure.  Another  type  of  haeard 
which  can  result  from  the  heavy  use  of  wa- 
terways Is  Illustrated  by  an  Incident  near 
Chicago  when  60  barges  broke  loose  from 
their  shore  lines  In  heovy  wind  and  ended 
up  in  a  jackstraw  situation.  Fortunately  only 
one  chemical  barge  was  Involved  (and  It  l 


Increasingly    Inrge    percentage    of 

d&neerous  cargo  transported — although  this 

^en  "ve  «ppmach   r.thrr  than   the  more      Is   Partly   b^   on    r^^=«"  that  I   ha^nt  ^^^^    the'consequencea   might  have 

J«dli-lcn«l  cctrective  flpproarh  and,  »«  you      °*!S"^7?  =rLJr\rii^«rt*«ortri^^.      ^^^^  different  If  the  pile-up  had  consisted 

win  see.  we  e3ii>end  (i  ..ouMderable  effort  »n      P^^^^S^^'^-^^^^itL'^^P^^^V.^^^'^^^P',^;      ol  chemical   bargM  commonly  seen  on  the 


predlctinR  hiizarrfs  without  waiting  for  them 
to  become  casunltv  etfttlBtlcs.  Of  course,  we 
studv  the  pflR^  for  its  lesson*,  too.  but  con- 
stontlT  chRnpn?  cftreoes  and  eoDrtlttons  as 
wn  ft«  the  potPOtlftl  mapnltude  of  casualties 
InTOlvins  modem  bulk  chemicals  in  water 
transportation  make  statlptlcal  studies  only 
one  of  the  tools  to  be  applied.  We  can't  afford 
even  one  more  Texas  City  disaster,  or  Sul- 
phur Qveen  disappearance,  or  chlorine  baree 
sVBklnff  If  advance  thlnXlne  and  analysis 
can  nrevent  u.  Admittedly.  It's  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  antlclpare  all  the  casualties  wh'ch 
ml?rht  occur  with  wideW  vnrylne  chemical 
carcoea  but  much  con  be  accomplished  by 
developing  principles  and  fundamentals 
which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  and  ccmpnre 
theVoTards  of  cnmmodltles  as  they  are  pro- 
p:)5*>d  for  bnlk  shipment 

To  practice   the   preventive    approach   to 
safetv.   It's   obviously   necessary   to   uBder- 

stand or.  at  least,  try  to  understand — what 

Is  ^olne  on  now  and  what  Is  likely  to  happen 
in  t^e  future. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  essence  of 
our  times  is  change.  It  Is  becoming;  Increaa- 
inely  difficult  to  keen  abreast  of  new  condi- 
tions and  moke  valid  predletlmas  for  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  past  eiperienee  but. 
In  ererv  line  of  modem  endeavor.  It's  eaaen- 
tlal  to  at  least  identify  the  factors  involved. 
In  bulk  daneerou!  carEO  transportation,  the 
area  of  primary  Importance  at  present  is 
chancin?  car^c-es  and  chancflna;  methoda  at 
transport ln(t  them.  Pour  major  factors  In 
this  chanM  are  the  chemical  Industry,  ad- 
vancing marine  technolOCT.  population 
KTOwth.  and  the  decline  in  U.S-  flag:  ocean 


products  from  water  transportation  to  pipe- 
lines.   The    significance    of    this    chemical 
growth  to  those  of  us  concerned  with  safety 
18   that  we   will   have   to   deal   increasingly 
with  a  variety  of  hazards  Id  addition  to  the 
traditional  fire  and  explosion  of  petroleum. 
The  <ecoud  of  the  three  major  factors  in 
chsnelng  bulk  dangerous  car^o  transporta- 
tion  is  advancing   marine  tech-,  ology.  This 
IS  a  dlflloult  subject  to  documeni  and  even 
harder  to  predict.  However.  I  think  we  can 
make  some  useful  observations  of  what  Is 
goinc   on   around   us    Until   fairly   receully. 
design  and  construction  of  bulk  dangerous 
cargo  vessels  was  quite  simple    Barges  were 
merely  boxes  made  of  common  '.veldcd  steel 
and  ships  were  quite  imlform  In  arrangement 
and   structural    materials.   Safety   questions 
were  relatively  simple  and  there  was  much 
experience  to  draw   on  In  answering  them. 
Now.  however,  many  i.ew  materials  and  tech- 
niques are  appearing  and  safety   question^ 
frequently  m'lst   be   answered   without   the 
benefit   of  marine  experience — and.  Indeed, 
frequently    without   much    experience   any- 
where. Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  aome  ex- 
amples of  current  barge  and  ship  questions 
to  illustrate  this  situation 

1.  Low  temperatiu*  tank  metals  and  new 
types  of  Insulation  are  being  used  to  trans- 
por'-  refrl?e'-at''d  tvnhydrous  ammonia  and 
liquid  oxygen  by  ba-ee  and  these  pnictlcet 
are  raising  new  questions  about  brittle  frac- 
ture of  tank  and  hull  materials,  the  per- 
formance and  reliability  ol  insulation  In  the 
marine   environment,  cargo  venting,  etc. 

2.  Unmanned,  relatively  complex  equlp- 
men",  is  beln?  tls»^d  to  maln'a'.n  low  cjrr  • 
temperatures  on  barges  and  this  has  raised 
new  questions  abotit  proper  sizing  and  re- 


^,,.„,...  —"■   -  ^^^wnant  nn   *T»rh   of      ncw  questions  BDotit  proper  sizing  ana  i 

shipping,  rd  Itte  to  comment  on  each  of     ^^^^^q^  ^^  machinery  for  safety  purposes 
**'*"'  Verv  large  pressurized  cargo  tanks  (In  one 

case.    15    feet    In    diameter    by    333    feet    In 


them. 


The  chemical  Industry  has  several  charao- 
tertstlcs  which  are  significant  to  water 
transport Btt on.  The  flrat  Is  Its  extremely 
rapid  fftowth  rate  in  recent  years.  In  both 
the  lnorB«:^lc  and  ormnic  eatecory.  produc- 
tion has  easentlaUy  doubled  In  this  period 
and  the  rate  appeart  to  be  Increasing.  The 
fo-called  "exploslv-"  growth  of  population  is 
verv  moderate  by  contrast  So  does  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  products  which  nor- 
mailT  parallels  eeneral  industrial  production, 

Without  belf»bor1ne  the  point.  I  think  this 
Illustrates  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
chemical  indusTrv  has  been  a  booming  seg- 
ment of  our  eeonomv  In  the  recent  past.  How 
about  the  future?  Can  we  expect  this  type  of 
growth  to  continue?  Of  courw.  our  foresight 
13  much  poorer  than  our  hindsight  Imt  avail- 
able Inf-^rmatlOTi  supports  the  Idea  that,  so 
far  as  chemicals  are  coocemed.  "^e  alnt 
seen  nothing  yet. 


length)  have  raised  new  questions  regarding 
methods  of  stress  analysis  and  relief  valve 
£lr.mg. 

New  structural  metals  are  being  used  (such 
as  In  all-alumlnum-Plloy  barffe=)  and  ther*) 
are  raising  dlfflcilt  new  questions  about  fire 
resistance.  compaUblllty  with  cheratcals,  etc. 

Nor  are  new  questions  confined  to  bargee. 
Ships  carrying  liquid  ethylene  at  —  Ififi"  P  In 
1  millimeter  thick  stalnleas  steel  tanks  are 
raising  difficult  new  questions  about  metal 
fatigue,  quality  control,  tank  integrity,  In- 
spection proceduree,  etc. 

This  la  by  no  means  an  analysis  of  advanc- 
ing marine  technology  but  I  think  it  la  aulQ- 
clent  to  make  it  obvious  that  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  standardized  barges  and 
ships   with  standardized  answers   to   safety 


questions. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  chemloj  In-  The  «^  °»)" '•«ff_',ff^5J°?h'r'^h      much'niore   complex  and   w,  c«tl 

rn'girreS.l^h-'oSn'I^rov'.uris"..'!     rpSuSSL'SSr^r^^tSl^      and  assume  th.t  our  past  pr««c.s 


waterways. 

With  regard  to  new  types  of  concern.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  there  are  40  stations 
along  the  Ohio  River  between  Faduc&h  and 
Pittsburgh  which  monitor  the  chemical  and 
biological  quality  of  the  water  and  evaluate 
the  results  In  terms  of  drinking  water  stand- 
ards and  the  well-being  of  aquatic  life.  This 
goes  well  beyond  the  historic  marine  Industry 
concern  with  oil  pollution  alone.  And  there  Is 
similar  concern  with  air  pollutonU  which 
may  come  from  marine  activities  such  as 
cargo  venting,  ga;-freelng,  etc. 

The  final  factor  affecting  bulk  dangerous 
cargo  transportation  Is  primarily  m  the  areas 
of  economics  and  national  defense.  However. 
It  has  Important  safety  aspects  as  well.  This 
Is  the  accelerating  d«llne  In  the  U.  S,  flag 
ocean-going  fleet.  For  a  period  of  about  13 
years,  waterhomc  trade  on  the  high  seas  has 
appr^lmatcly  tripled  for  both  the  U.  8.  and 
the  world   at  large.  However,  In  the  same 
period,  both  the  number  of  U.  8.  flag  ships 
and   their  total  tonnage  has  decreased — In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Obviously,  more  and  more  cargo — including 
the  dangerous  variety— Is  being  carried  by 
ships  which  are  not  certificated  by  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  which  ore  manned  by  personnel 
who  probably  do  not  have  U.  S.  mariners' 
papers.  We  are  not  olBclally  concerned  with 
the  economics  of  this  situation,  although  I'm 
sure  we  aU  individually  deplore  anything  that 
adversely  affects  our  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever,  we   are   concerned    with    the   growing 
number    of    ships    carrying    exotic    cargoes 
which  vl5l!  tJ.  S  ports  and  present  some  very 
challenging   safety   questions    to   the   Coast 
Guard.  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there    are    no    International    standards    for 
shipping  bulk  commodities  having  properties 
and    potential    haaards    markedly    differmg 
from  conventional  liquid  petroleum  products. 
I  think  this  1.S  simply  a  case  of  changes  occur- 
ring tco  rapidly  for  International  conventions 
(ic     SOLASI   and  classification  societies  to 
keep  uo    and  certainly  we  can  sympathize 
with  tliot  problem.  However.  In  the  context 
of  change,  we  are  facing  new  problems  In 
carrying  out  our  regulatory  duties  for  pro- 
tecting U.  8.  lives  and  property  In  U,  S.  ports 
and  wa'ers  because  of  our  less  direct  relation- 
ship with  foreign  Hog  ships. 

What  do  we  conclude  from  this  picture  of 
modem  hulk  dangerous  cargo  transporU- 
tlon?  First,  It  seems  evident  that  we  are  In 
the  early  stagee  of  a  period  of  rapid  change 
In  types  of  cargo  carried  and  methods  of 
carrying  them,  with  chemicals  becoming  an 
Increasing  part  of  total  dangerous  cargoes 
carried  by  water,  second,  safety  Is  becoming 
__..  —  cannot  relax 
are  nee- 
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essarlly  adequate  for  the  future.  Plnally,  the 
growth  in  both  Inland  and  occan-gomg  traf- 
fic In  chemlcalB  and  the  Increase  In  foreign 
nag  ahip  operation  In  our  waters  will  require 
Increasing  emphasis  on  port  safety  activity 
by  the  Coast  Guard. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  see  and  what  we 
conclude.  What  do  we  believe  should  l>e  done 
about  U?  Plrst,  we  need  good  techniques  for 
evaluating  and  undersunding  the  hazards  of 
highly  dlverelfied  chemicals  In  water  trans- 
portation. Second,  on  the  basis  of  this  knowl- 
edge, we  need  to  develop  effective  regulations 
which  provide  minimum  standards  of  safety 
for  the  deaign  and  operation  of  ships  and 
barges  carrying  bulk  chemicals.  And.  third, 
we  need  to  provide  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  Industry  operating  personnel  and 
our  own  Coast  Guard  marine  inspection  and 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Let  me  discuss 
our  current  activities  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Under  the  general  beading  of  "hazard 
evaluation."  we  have  a  numl>er  of  projects 
that  interrelate.  Several  of  these  are  tieing 
carried  out  for  us  by  our  Advisory  Commit- 
tees on  Hazardous  Materials  and  Toxicology 
under  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
most  fundamental  endeavor  has  been  for 
these  groups  to  develop  a  system  which  pro- 
vides a  hazard  profile  of  Individual  cargoer 
and  establishes  a  technique  for  appraising 
new  materials  on  a  consistent  and  compre- 
hensive basis.  This  system  is.  described  In  a 
report  to  us  entitled  "Evaluation  of  the 
Hazard  of  Bulk  Water  Transportation  of  In- 
dustrial Chemicals".  The  Inherent  hazards 
of  commodities  are  evaluated  without  regard 
to  their  method  of  containment  or  handling. 
In  fact,  the  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  rational 
basis  for  establishing  oontatninent  and 
handling  requirfmont.s.  pour  major  types  of 
hazard  are  considered — fire,  health,  water 
pollution,  and  reactivity — with  a  total  of  ten 
subtypes.  Ratings  are  on  a  scale  of  0  to  4. 
with  4  being  the  most  aevere.  Each  number  Is 
defined  In  the  report  for  each  subtype  of 
hazard.  Tlie  system  has  proven  very  helpful 
to  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  development  of 
new  regulatlona  that  I  will  mention  later 
and  It  has  received  world  wide  attention  aa 
a  pioneering  effort  on  a  complex  problem. 
A  total  of  209  commodities  have  been  rated 
to  date. 

One  of  the  hazard  elements  Is  entitled 
reactivity  with  other  chemicals.  Ratings  here 
indicate  the  general  reactivity  of  the  chemi- 
cal with  other  chemlCFils,  While  this  provides 
valuable  Initial  Information,  it  Is  frequently 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  hazard  of  acciden- 
tally mixing  specific  pairs.  This  type  of  haz- 
ard Is  espcdilly  Important  in  water  trans- 
portation where  30-40  large  tanks  are  com- 
mon on  one  tanker.  We  recently  started 
using  a  compatibility  chart  to  guide  deci- 
!slons  on  safe  loading  arrangements  for  ablps 
and  barges.  This,  again.  Is  a  pioneering  effort 
to  deal  with  a  complex  subject  and  we  fully 
expect  the  chart  to  change  as  we  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  chemical  behaviour 
In  water  transportation  and  a  better  defini- 
tion of  harahJoua  reactivity.  However,  It  rep- 
resents the  best  Information  available  to  us 
find  It  Is  based.  In  part,  on  the  work  of  our 
NAS  Conunlttee  on  Hazardous  Materials. 
Cargoes  are  .isslgned  to  one  of  the  24  ntimerl- 
cal  groups  and  X's  are  used  to  Indicate  po- 
tentially unsafe  combinations  of  groups.  The 
chart  and  groupings  are  based  on  profes- 
sional Jutli^ent.  experience,  and  readily  ac- 
cessible literature  but  a  standard  procedure 
Is  needed  for  cases  where  knowledge  is  lack- 
ing, since  neither  the  Coast  Ouard  nor  our 
advisory  committee  has  the  manpower  re- 
sources for  a  concerted  effort  required  to  de- 
velop such  a  procedure,  an  outside  contract 
has  Just  been  awarded  to  carry  out  this  work. 
The  result  Is  expected  to  be  a  combination 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  techniques 
which  will  provide  an  orderly  guide  to  deter- 
mining compatibility  of  unknown  combina- 
tions— perhapB  conoepttjally  similar  to  a 
qualitative  cliemlcal  analysis  "irae.'* 


One  question  in  the  area  of  hazard  evalua- 
tion that  has  been  especially  difficult  for  the 
Coast  Ouard  has  Iseen  "should  there  be  an 
upper  limit  on  the  quantity  of  dangerous 
cargo  permitted  on  a  ship  or  barge  and.  If 
so,  on  what  basis  bhould  the  limit  be  set?" 
Por  example,  chlorine  la  carried  in  1100-1300 
ton  quantities  on  barges.  Should  we  approve 
ships  carrying  30.000  tons?  Ui  other  words. 
how  much  Is  too  much  and  why?  Again  we 
have  turned  to  our  HAS  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Committee  for  the  basic  study.  The 
problem  quickly  falls  into  two  parts.  First, 
how  does  one  determine  the  consequences  of 
massive  releases  of  various  quantities  of 
widely  varying  cargoes  (i.e..  ihelr  disaster  po- 
tential) and.  second,  where  should  we  draw 
the  line?  The  first  part  is  a  relauvely 
straightforward — although  con^>lei — task. 
The  second  part  Is  ao  philosophical  and  so- 
ciological in  nature  that  we  may  never  get 
a  clean  answer  to  our  original  questions. 
However,  the  size  question  is  real  and  must 
be  faced  rationally,  emotionally,  or  irration- 
ally so  we  feel  study  Is  warranted  regardless 
of  associated  frustrations.  Work  on  disaster 
potential  aspects  is  expected  to  provide  some 
useful  techniques  for  various  applications. 
Por  example,  standardized  models  for  down- 
wind and  downstream  hazard  estimation  are 
being  developed  for  volaUle.  toxic  or  flam- 
mable materials  and  soUible.  toxic  materials 
respectively.  Blast  radii  and  fianunable  liquid 
spread  for  chemicals  are  also  being  studied 
for  poasible  standardization  of  estimation 
techniques.  One  of  the  problems  with  toxic 
materials  is  In  establishing  limits  for  public 
exposure — short  term,  once  lu  a  lUetime. 
nonoccupational  exposure  for  the  general 
public.  As  you  piobJibly  know,  short  term 
occupational  limits  are  quite  scarce  (TLV's 
ore  not  applicable)  and  public  limits  are  non- 
existent. However,  through  the  NA3  Com- 
mittee on  Toxicology  we  are  hoping  to  get 
values  which  can  be  used  for  estimation  pur- 
poses (not  as  regulatory  standards) .  Our  goal 
is  to  computerize  the  anticipated  disaster  po- 
tential estimation  techniques  along  with 
physical,  chemical,  and  toxlcologlcal  prop- 
erty data  for  cargoes  in  water  transportation 
so  that  rapid  estimations  can  be  made  for 
marine  casualties  where  the  cargo  name  and 
amount  and  envlronmentid  condltlotw  are 
known. 

Anothrr  aspect  of  hazard  evaluation  that 
we  are  investigating  Is  the  behaviour  of 
liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG>  and  chlorine 
in  massive  spills  Into  water.  Both  of  these 
commcditles  are  becoming  major  Items  of 
water  commerce  but  amazingly  little  Is 
known  about  their  behaviour  In  the  event 
of  a  large  release  Into  water.  Would  1000  tons 
of  LNO  at  —259*  F  immediately  flaih  due  ro 
the  Immense  heat  reservoir  of  a  waterway 
or  would  It  encapsulate  In  Ice  and  boll  off 
relatively  slowly?  How  would  the  small  but 
significant  solubility  of  chlorine  affect  Its 
vapor  evolution  mto  air,  starting  at  IM  boil- 
ing point  of  —28'  P?  Thl5  worY  Is  being  done 
for  us  on  a  theoretical  and  experimental 
basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  results 
pre  expected  to  provide  a  much  better  under- 
standing oT  the  hazards  of  low  temperature 
liquefied  gases  In  general.  LNO  and  chlorine 
provide  an  interesting  contrast  In  properties 
which  provides  a  pood  basis  for  generaliaa- 
tlon.  LNQ  Is  Insoluble,  light,  has  an  ex- 
tremely low  boiling  point,  and  la  flammable 
and  uon-t'Oxlc.  Chlorine  Is  partially  soluble, 
heavy,  has  only  a  moderately  low  boiling 
point,  and  is  non-flammable  but  toxic. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  efforts,  we  are 
Involved  In  several  other  areas  that  fit  under 
the  general  heading  of  hazard  evaluation. 
One  facet  that  must  occasionally  be  con- 
sidered is  thermal  compatibility.  Heat  trana- 
fer  calculations  become  extremely  complex 
when  hot  cargoes  (e.g.,  naphthalene  at  200 
P)  are  carried  on  the  same  ship  with  ambient 
temperature  liquids  (e.g..  methanol,  styrene 
monomer).  The  thermal  coupling  with  ad- 
jacent tanks,  the  hull,  and  eeawater  and  the 
physical  and   tbermodynamlo  properties  of 


the  cargoea  are  among  the  variables  to  be 
considered  For  this  probleni.  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  coUatwrating  with  the  Keystone 
Shipping  Company  In  a  study  t>elne  made  by 
A.  D.  Little  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  provide 
standardized  estimation  techniques  to  avoid 
ej[ce&>lve  beating  of  volatile  and  unstable 
cargoes.  We  are  also  actively  participating  in 
the  work  of  ASTM  Committee  E-27  on  Haz- 
ard Potential  of  Chemicals  which  Is  attempt- 
ing to  develop  standardized  techniques  for 
hazards  other  than  health  and  reactivity 
between  cargoes. 

This  Indicates  the  nattire  of  our  efforts 
to  understand  the  hazarda  of  chemicals  in 
bulk  traufiportation.  The  second  of  the  needs 
mentioned  earlier  Is  for  effective  regulations 
and  controls  based  on  such  information.  The 
prlmar>-  work  here  is  the  development  ol  ma- 
jor new  regulations  for  bu!k  cargoes  hoving 
significant  hazards  other  than  or  In  addition 
to  the  conventional  fiammabili'.y  and  expo- 
sibillty  of  petroleum  produc-'^.  These  are  be- 
ing developed  In  cloae  cooperation  with  In- 
dustry through  our  Chemical  Transportation 
Advisory  Panel  using  the  hazard  evaluation 
techniques  mentioned  above — prtoiartly  those 
of  our  Academy  of  Sciences  advlaory  commit- 
tees. The  product  will  be  a  new  subchapter 
("Subchapter  O")  covering  bulk  llqtiids.  sol- 
ids, and  liquefied  gases  carried  in  ships. 
barges,  and  portable  tanka.  This  Is  a  major 
undertaking  with  work  being  broken  into 
phases.  The  first  phase  was  presented  at  our 
March  public  hearing  and  the  regulations 
become  effective  next  January.  They  cover 
liquids  and  Ilqi^efieS  gases  carried  In  un- 
manned barges — an  area  of  considerable  Im- 
portance to  the  Coast  Guard  and  industry.  A 
number  of  sew  concepta  are  being  used. 
Plrsc.  there  is  no  reference  to  cargo  classifica- 
tion. Instead,  barges  ore  broken  down  into 
cargo  contaltmient  elements  and  require- 
ments are  specified  for  each  cargo  on  the 
basis  of  Its  properties  and  hazards.  Por  ex- 
ample, under  Cargo  Segregation/Tank  we  es- 
tablish three  tvpcs  ol  concern:  segregation 
from  the  surrounding  water  (on  the  basis  of 
water  pollution  p_;entla!),  from  other  car- 
goes (on  the  basis  of  reactivity' ).  and  from 
machinery  spaces  and  other  sour^'cs  of  ign'- 
tlon  (on  the  basis  of  flamraabllltyl.  Under 
Tnnk/Oaglng  Device,  we  control  the  degre* 
of  cargo  vapor  containment  from  complete 
(I.e.,  "closed  gaging")  to  none  (le.,  "open 
gaging")  on  the  basis  of  health  hazard  to 
operating  personnel  Declalon.s  on  require- 
ments for  these  elements  of  cargo  contain- 
ment are  guided  fbut  nor  rigidly  controlled) 
by  the  NAS  Harard  Evaluation  Oulde  In  *:h? 
interest  of  consistency  and  adequacy 

Subchi^)ter  O  work  la  continuing  throu^ 
two  new  industry-Ccast  Guard  task  group.^ 
developing  regulatloms  following  the  same 
concepts  for  liquids  and  liquefied  gases  for 
ships  and  transportable  tanks.  Subchapter  O 
Is  Important,  net  only  because  of  its  major 
effect  on  U-  S.  regulations,  but  because  it  is 
providing  guidance  for  the  development  of 
International  standards  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Cons\iItatlve  Organization 
(IMCO).  Coast  Guard  personnel  represent 
the  United  States  in  IMCO  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  have  our  concepts  and  approaches  ac- 
cepted, at  least  at  the  working  level,  by  per- 
sonnel from  major  foreign  maritime  nations. 
Subchapter  O  and  hazard  evaluation  is  also 
guiding  the  Coast  Guard's  administration  of 
a  foreign  vessel  inspection  program  which 
was  establUhed  to  protect  U.  8.  lives  and 
property  from  foreign  ships  coming  to  U.  8. 
ports  and  presenting  unusual  risks  by  reason 
of  the  cargoes  carried  or  unconventional 
methods  of  carrying  them.  Thin  Is  an  interim 
program  which  is  expected  to  phase  out  after 
International  standards  for  chemical  carriers 
have  been  developed  and  adopted.  However, 
at  present,  it  is  an  importsuat  and  complex 
problem  area. 

The  third  Coast  Guard  need  that  was  men- 
tioned earlier  is  providing  for  information 
and  training  for  Industry  and  our  own  field 
personnel  directly  concerned  with  safe  water 
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nmnsportatlon  of  il»n([»rcni«  organ.  So  tar 
u  industry  personnel  are  concerned,  our 
■pproacb  U  to  develop  rules  and  standard! 
tbat  must  be  met  by  persons  m  charge  of 
car^  transfer  and  dangerous  cargo  vessel 
movements.  For  eiample.  In  the  previously 
mentioned  Subchapter  O.  cargo  transfer  per- 
sonnel must  provide  documentation  that  they 
are  speclallv  quallBed  In  handling  any  cargo 
regulated  there  ta  addition,  a  cargo  Informa- 
tion card  must  be  "on  scene"  and  read  and 
understood  for  cargo  transfer  and  barge 
movement  and  tie-up.  It  Is  planned  to  estab- 
lish Coast  Guard  examinations  to  further 
assiuv  the  adequacy  of  key  perwjnnel'a 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  newer  type 
of  bulk  cargoes. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  oonvenjent  and 
readily  available  information  on  chemical 
type  bulk  cargoes,  the  Coast  Guard  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  book  entitled  "Chemi- 
cal DJta  Oulde  tor  Bulk  Shipment  by  Wa- 
ter" Althougti  this  was  Intended  to  assist 
our  own  B««ue  Coordination  Center  Watch 
oncers.  Port  Safety  personnel,  and  Merchant 
Marine  Safety  oersonnel,  It  has  proven  to  b« 
a  world-wide  b««  seller  among  people  and 
organisations  who  must  make  decisions  In 
sltuatlOTis  Involving  btilk  chemical  ship- 
ments This  book  provides  a  oompllatlon  of 
basic  physical,  chemical,  and  toilcologlcal 
data  and  emergency  information.  A  re\ised 
edition  covering  191  conunodltles  has  been 
prepared  and  wUl  be  avaUable  In  the  fall. 

This  la  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard's  sctlvltlee  In  regu- 
lating bulk  dangerous  canto  transportation. 
However.  I  think  It  la  stifflclent  to  Indicate 
our  thinking— and.  hopefully,  to  solicit  yotir 
InterMt  In  our  prtjblems.  The  American 
Chemical  Society  Is  a  reservoir  of  technical 
and  safety  knowledge  which  we  would  Uke  to 
utilize  a»  fully  aa  poeslble. 
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you  and  bewliig  yotir  Tlew»  on  thla  Impor- 
tact  subject. 

SlnoerelTi 

Roanr  K.  Necmaw. 
StaH  Liaison  Committee 

on  Civil  Defense. 


CONGRESS  HAS  BECOME  INCREAB- 
INGLY  CONCERNED  WITH  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  CONTROLLINa  POL- 
LUTION 


AUVUC&N   CBKlflCAL  SOCXrXT. 

August  ff.  19€9. 

Mr.  W.  K.  MCCONWAUOKIT. 

Ternnieal  Advisor, 

US  CooTf  Guard.  Washinalon.  D.C. 

DuiB  Ma  McCoN!*AtTCHrT:  We  were  happy 
to  l«*ni  from  Dr  PredericX  BeUInger.  Cbair- 
man  of  the  ACS  Board  Committee  on  Civil 
Dtflen-w  and  DUaster.  that  you  will  partlrt- 
pare  In  the  epeclal  ermpostum  on  "Coping 
wl*h  Chemical  Disaster."  to  be  held  at  the 
ACS  New  YorK  Meetlna;  In  September.  We 
have  further  learned  from  the  hotel,  that  the 
one  orecedlnp  tt  on  uniform  IdenMflcatlon  of 
harardoua  materials  haa  been  chanRed-  Ac- 
cor*tiK  to  latest  Information  we  will  meet  in 
fhe  Oriental  Kootn.  Park -Sheraton  Hotel. 
New  Torfe,  Monday.  September  8,  1969  from 
two  to  fiT«  p.m. 

The  schedule  ol  speakera,  at  thirty  min- 
utes, la: 

Tha  Kew  Look  of  OEP.  Gen.  Lincoln,  Di- 
rector. 

Role  of  OCD  In  Local  DUaatera,  Got.  J.  B. 
D»vla,  Director. 

Safe  land  Transportation  of  Hasardoua 
Materials.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jennings,  Director.  Of- 
flce  of  Haz-  Mtls..  D.O.T. 

Safe  Water  Transportation  of  Haaardoua 
Materials.  Mr.  W.  K.  McConnaughey.  Tech. 
AdTlser.  VS.  Coast  Quard. 

A  Local  Section  In  Action.  Mr.  C.  B.  Mat- 
thews. 
Open :  Quastlona  and  Answer*. 
If  you  wUl  require  any  special  aqulpment. 
such  aa  a  projector,  for  your  preaenUUon. 
please  send  your  requeats  to  me  right  away. 
B«cau9e  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  ACS 
meetings,  arransrements  for  such  equipment 
require  advance  planning. 

We  are  hoping  that  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  speakers  in  the  Civil  Defense  and  Disas- 
ter symposium  to  get  together  for  lunch  on 
Mondar,  Just  before  the  syropoalum.  Please 
let  me  know  if  you  will  be  frw  to  Join  us: 
details  win  tM  sent  to  you  later. 

As  soon  as  I  have  your  admission  badge. 
ru  send  It  to  you.  X  look  forward  to  meeting 


(Mr.  STtJCKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  become  Increasingly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  pollution. 
Contamination  of  our  environment  not 
only  as  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink  and  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
trash  in  our  cities,  but  also  animal  waate 
in  our  agricultural  and  animal  husban- 
dry communities,  industrial  wastes  In 
our  great  manufacturing  complexes  and 
other  waste  materials  have  created  a 
very  serious  national  problem. 

Since  1965  Congress  has  passed  a  num- 
ber of  laws  involving  the  creation  of  com- 
missions to  study  pollution'-abatement. 
However,  the  cost  of  installing  adequate 
pollution  control  systems,  devices  and 
equipment  In  various  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial plants  and  in  certain  States  and 
municipal  activities  such  as  the  genera- 
tion of  power  and  the  disposal  of  refuse 
are  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of 
either  the  private  sector  or  of  subordi- 
nate government  bodies  and  agencies. 

Shareholders  and  individual  owners  of 
businesses  must  use  their  capital  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  which  can  be 
sold  profitably  in  the  marketplace.  Pol- 
lution control  and  abatement,  while  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  is  nonpro- 
ductive and  extremely  costly.  Therefore, 
despite  stringent  Federal  and  State  laws. 
it  appears  to  me  the  Iron  laws  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  the  proflt-and-loss  system 
are  such  that  we  will  not  make  the  rapid 
progress  necessary  without  making  some 
kind  of  Federal  loan  Insurance  program 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  de- 
velop and  assist  the  private  sector  in 
overcoming  pollution. 

To  this  end  I  am  Introducing  today  the 
Emergency  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970. 
which  would  provide  a  $10  billion  evolv- 
ing fund  to  finance  a  Federal  loan  insur- 
ance program  for  o^niers  and  lessees  of 
industrial  and  commercial  entcrprbes. 
Including  State  and  municipal  govern- 
mental agencies,  finance  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  systems  de- 
vices. 

I  have  patterned  this  leglslaUon 
largely  on  the  highly  successful  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs  which  Congress 
provided  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  In  the  I940's. 

The  housing  loan  Insurance  program 
of  Federal  Insurance  on  long-term  mort- 
gages to  provide  costly  apartment  houses 
has  been  a  specUcular  success.  It  Is  self- 
liquidating.  Ei-ery  penny  originally  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  repaid  and  the  lo5s  ratio  experience 
has  been  about  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 
The  cost  of  the  loan  Insurance  in  that 
program  has  been  borne  by  the  users  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  housing,  that  Is.  b; 


the  owners  who  were  able  to  build  hous- 
ing with  long-term  loans  provided  by 
lending  Institutions  under  the  umbrella 
of  Federal  loan  Insurance. 

Federal  loan  Insurance  Is  a  flnanetog 
device  which  has  proven  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  based 
the  Emergency  Pollution  Act  of  1910  on 
the  same  principle  of  Federal  insurance 
on  long-term  loans  by  private  lending 
institutions  to  owners  or  lessees  of  In- 
dustrial or  governmental  facilities  which 
are  causing  air.  water  or  solid  waste  pol- 
lution, so  that  they  can  employ  engineers 
and  finance  the  cost  of  effective  pollution 
control  and  use  the  pollution  control 
system  they  purchase  with  the  loan  as 
security  for  the  loans.  I  hope  this  bill 
can  become  the  vehicle  for  active  dis- 
cussion and  suggestions  of  other  ap- 
proaches whereby  we  can  use  the  Incen- 
tives of  private  enterprise  and  the  lend- 
ing Institutions  of  the  private  sector  to 
finance  on  a  long-term  basis  efTectlve 
pollution  control  and  abatement  without 
any  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  T.  STEVENS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rjecord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  T,  Stevens,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  President  Elsenhower,  re- 
cently delivered  a  splendid  and  timely 
address  to  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
A.«!socifltlon.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  respected 
patriot  who  has  long  advocated  restraint 
on  textUe  imports  because  of  their  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  defence  and  security 
of  our  coimtry.  Mr.  Speaker,  addition- 
ally. Secretary  Stevens  has  t>een  greatly 
concerned  with  the  job  security  of  the 
American  textile  employee  and  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  Mr.  Stevens  delivered 
the  following  outstanding  address  on 
October  1. 1970.  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

RxiUBKB  or  RoBEar  T.  Btxtkns 
A  few  months  ago  Bob  Twttty,  yonr  out- 
standing President,  asked  me  If  I  would 
appear  on  the  program  some  time  during 
the  course  of  your  Annual  Meeting.  He  caught 
me  In  an  unguarded  moment  and.  being 
the  long-time  cloee  friend  that  he  is,  I  could 
not  refuse.  That  part  waa  easy  but,  as  today 
drew  nearer,  the  question  became  more  bind- 
ing aa  to  what  a  textile  veteran  like  me  could 
say  of  Interest  to  a  sophisticated  1970  textUe 
gathering  Uk«  this. 

Yea,  I  could  reminisce,  going  back  to  my 
start  In  textUea  49  years  ago  In  3epteml>er 
of  1931.  We  had  Just  three  fibres  In  those 
days — cotton,  wool  and  silk.  So-called  "arti- 
ficial silk."  later  renamed  rayon,  was  Just 
around  the  comer.  The  cotton  and  wool  in- 
dustries were  big.  Silk  manufacturing  was 
moderate  In  slae.  AU  three  were  almost  un- 
related m  manufacturing  proceaaes  and  ma- 
chinery. Blends  were  unheard  of. 

Compare  that  with  today  and  the  hundreds 
of  fibres  currently  ovaUable  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpoae.  Quite  a  (Aange.  And  quit* 
B  challenge!  One  could  get  by  in  those  earlier 
days  without  too  much  of  a  technical  staff. 
Look  at  It  now — research,  development,  tech- 
nology, quality  control,  pollution  control,  au- 
tomation and  computers  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  AU  of  tUa  raiaaa  a  big  quaatton. 
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What  la  the  textile  industry  going  to  be 
like  49  years  from  now?  We  all  know  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  more  rapid  chazige  than 
ever  before.  Therefore,  It  la  obvious  that  our 
Industry,  despite  the  vast  changes  we  have 
seen,  particularly  In  recent  years,  will  change 
even  more  rapidly  from  here  on  out.  We  are 
all  going  to  have  to  move  fast  even  to  stand 
still)  Technical  oonslderatloos  ara  bound  to 
play  a  larger  and  larger  part. 

It  would  take  a  far  wiser  man  than  I  to 
project  what  our  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  la  going  to  look  Uke  even 
10  or  30  year?  from  now,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  half  century  hence.  Of  one  thing,  however. 
I  am  absolutely  certain.  The  American  peo- 
ple, through  the  Congress,  are  going  to  hav« 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they 
want  this  great  Industry  to  retain  Its  leading 
position  as  a  Job  provider  tn  the  American 
economy  or  whether  they  are  wllUng  to  sac- 
rifice jobs  to  permit  access  to  our  markets  of 
ever  Increasing  fiooda  of  textile  products 
made  offshore  by  cheap  foreign  labor. 

The  combined  industry  with  Its  3,000,000 
employees  Is  listening  very  attentively  right 
now  to  catch  the  voice  and  the  opinion  of 
the  American  people  on  this  subject  so  vital 
to  where  our  industry  goes  from  here.  The 
chips  are  down.  The  case  has  been  argutd 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Study  after  study 
has  been  made.  It  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  The  White  House  has  sought  action 
to  Umit  textile  and  apparel  Imports.  Secre- 
tAry  Stans  has  battled  valiantly  to  achieve 
tills.  The  verdict  will,  tn  my  opinion,  have 
a  profound  effect  on  textile  and  apparel 
planning  for  the  future.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  attach  the  textile  apparel 
amendment  to  pending  leglalatlon.  Let's  get 
on  with  the  Job. 

Failure  to  act  will  stimulate  offahore  man- 
ufacturing by  American  companies  for  the 
American  market.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Eugene  K.  Stone,  m.  President  of  Stone 
Manufacturing  Co.  was  quoted  recently  as 
saying.  "Ill  believe  we  will  get  Import  relief 
when  the  Mills  BlU  la  signed  and  sealed — 
and  not  before.  If  tbat  relief  Is  not  forth- 
coming, my  company  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  go  offshore."  That  Is  surely  a  definitive 
statement  The  Stevens  Company  has  not 
and  does  not  use  foreign  made  fabrics.  But 
we  may  have  to  review  that  policy. 

Other  textile  companies  will  be  reviewing 
their  policies  too.  Will  they  Increase  capital 
expenditures  overseas?  Will  they  reduce  these 
expenditures  here  In  the  United  States? 
These  and  many  other  related  questions  will 
soon  be  up  for  consideration  by  textile  and 
apparel  planners.  If  Import  limitations  do  not 
materialise. 

We  all  know  there  U  very  formidable  op- 
position to  limitation  on  Import*  of  textiles 
and  many  other  manufactured  products 
From  the  sheltared.  non-eompetltlve,  con- 
fines of  the  clasaroom,  for  example,  the  econ- 
omist preaches  free  trade.  Be  gives  little 
consideration.  If  any.  to  the  fact  that  free 
trade  doea  not  exist  except  In  theory.  The 
American  market  la  open  to  the  products  of 
the  world.  The  vast  majority  of  foreign  mar- 
kets are  not. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  doeens  of  de- 
vices that  have  been  created  as  non-tariff 
barriers  by  foreign  countries  American 
gooda  are  dtscrtmlnated  against  almost 
everywhere.  Japan  Is  a  prime  example  of  a 
discriminator  against  American  products. 

For  Instance,  they  can  ship  their  small 
automobiles  to  the  United  States  In  un- 
limited quantities  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  4H  %  tariff.  American  oara.  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
barred  from  the  car  market  In  Japan.  Is  thl5 
free  trade?  Mxist  we  do  all  of  the  giving? 

Besides  the  opposition  of  the  economists, 
there  are  other  groups  that  have  a  business 
Interest  in  being  able  to  saturate  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  using  low  cost  offshore  labor. 
These  groups  include  some  American  manu- 


facturers with  overseas  plants,  high  mark-up 
retailers,  meat  Importers,  foreign  steel  users. 
and  othent.  While  some  unions,  especially  in 
textiles,  apparel,  shoes  and  steel,  have  shown 
an  Increulng  awareness  of  the  Inroads  on 
United  States  emplojTnent  of  the  current 
flood  of  Imports,  it  would  seem  that  a  much 
stronger  and  broader  posture  might  be 
taken. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  In  September  of  1963. 1 
had  the  honor  of  acting  aa  Chalnnaa  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  International 
Cotton  Textile  Oonferencc  In  England.  This 
came  to  be  known  as  Tixc  Buxton  Conference 
and  was  attended  by  all  of  the  principal  cot- 
ton textile  producing  countries  of  the  free 
world.  During  the  course  of  the  Conference 
It  became  Increasingly  clear  to  the  mcml>ers 
of  the  American  Delegation  that  Japan 
would,  In  all  probabUlty.  become  a  most  dis- 
turbing element  In  International  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  down  the  road  in  the  future, 
Oiur  feeling  on  this  point  wae  despite  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  opening  address 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 
This  ran  as  follows; 

"As  I  mentioned  at  this  morning's  session, 
our  greatest  hope  Is  placed  on  Increasing 
world  cotton  textile  trading  through  inter- 
natloTULl  oooperatlon,  and  I  aasure  you  tbat 
our  coming  to  England  from  distant  Japan' 
has  for  Its  object  the  planning  of  the  fur- 
therance of  Japan's  Interesta  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  Uve-and-let-llve  and  acting 
hsnd-ln-hand  with  all  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned." 

It  haa  been  difficult  to  obaerve  over  recent 
years  Just  where  the  principle  of  "Uve-and- 
let-llve"  or  action  "hand -in -hand"  has  been 
In  evidence  where  Japan's  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  textiles  have 
been  concerned.  Rather.  It  has  appeared  that 
Japan  li  determined  to  gobble  up  directly 
or  Indirectly,  more  and  more  of  the  American 
textile  and  apparel  markets  Not  Just  In  cot- 
tons, which  they  have  done,  but  tn  woolena 
and  worsteds,  which  they  have  done,  and 
now  in  man-madea,  which  they  are  rapidly 
doing. 

Coming  back  to  the  economist,  this  gob- 
bling up  process  appears  to  be  OR.  with  him. 
Moat  of  them  would  Just  let  the  textile  com- 
panies fall  by  the  wayside  and  suggest 
training  our  employees,  at  Uncle  Bam'a  ex- 
pense, for  some  other  Job.  Usually,  they  do 
not  say  what  other  Job.  where  tt  la  to  be 
located  or  Indicate  whet  decree  of  adaptabil- 
ity they  hope  to  achieve.  If*  an  ea^y  solu- 
tion to  propotind.  It  la  probably  Impossible  to 
accomplish.  In  any  event  the  fine  people  who 
work  in  these  plants  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  the  depersonalleed  shifting  about 
which  the  economists  ruggeet, 

I  often  wonder,  when  foreign  government* 
fight  so  hard  to  protect  and  build  up  their 
industries,  why  American  foreign  policy 
seems  wUUng  at  times  to  have  many  of  Its 
industries  suffer  severely  under  the  banner 
of  alleged  free  trade.  And  the  bogeyman  of 
retaliation  Is  always  set  forth  by  opponents 
of  any  limitation  on  Imports.  It  ts  the  golden 
dollar  market  in  the  United  States  that  for- 
eign cotintrtee  have  tbetr  eyes  on  and  they 
ore  not  about  to  do  anything  which  could 
ndveiaely  affect  their  access  to  our  markets. 
Then  there  la  another  point  the  free  trader 
persistently  tries  to  evade  or  Ignore.  Suppose 
our  countiV  should  find  Itself  faced  with  an 
all-out  military  emergency  some  time  In  the 
future.  What  would  we  do  then?  With  our 
textUe  and  many  other  Industries  decimated 
by  free  trade,  would  It  be  a  good  way  to  face 
that  emergency  by  having  to  rely  on  Japan 
or  some  other  distant  country  for  military 
fabrica  and  other  essential  war  requirements? 
I  doubt  If  the  American  people  would  be 
ccmtent  with  mlUtary  dependence  on  over- 
seas production,  U  they  realleed  this  Is  the 
position  the  free  trmder  might  put  tis  In. 
Where  would  we  have  been  tn  World  War  n 
If  we  had  to  depend  on  foreign  sources  of 
mUltary  fabrica  and  other  vital  war  products. 


We  might  not  have  survived — ^that  la  how 
critical  the  well  being  of  strong  domeetle 
Industries  can  be.  I  hope  we  don't  take  any 
such  aweaome  chance. 

Having  served  In  Army  procurement 
throughout  World  War  n  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army  during  the  latter  phases  of  the 
Korean  War.  I  feel  qualified  to  a  degree  to 
discuss  and  stress  this  defense  aspect  of  our 
Industry.  I  have  testified  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  this  subject  and  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  again  whenever  caUed.  Refer- 
ring to  the  woolen  and  worsted  tndu.'itry.  my 
testimony  Includes  a  statement  that  what  la 
left  of  this  part  of  o\tr  Industry  could  no 
longer  fulfiU  the  mUltary  and  essential  civi- 
lian requirements  of  an  all-out  emergency. 
This  Is  a  serious  matter  for  our  country. 

Another  eonaideratlon  that  opponents  of 
Import  limitations  overlook  Is  the  position 
of  the  American  farm  and  ranch  producer  of 
cotton  and  wool.  What  would  the  American 
farmer  do  without  the  cotton  textile  Indus- 
try? Surely  he  could  not  replace  domestic 
consumption  with  profitable  exports.  And.  as 
for  the  wool  producer,  he  has  only  one  cns- 
tomer — the  United  States  woolen  and  worsted 
Industry.  Would  the  free  traders  wipe  him 
out  comoletelv?  Where  then  would  wool 
come  from  in  time  of  war?  Is  It  not  nosslble 
for  the  free  traders  at  least  to  concede  that 
a  substantial  flbre-growlnR  seinnent  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  \fi  a  desirable  thlny? 

Let's  look  at  another  segment  of  American 
ajtrteulture — the  beef  producers.  JUdnd  by 
the  pressures  around  Waahlnrton  from  for- 
eign beef  producing  countries,  we  really 
dont  need  a  lance  cattle  production  here. 
T  presume  the  tn%  trader  asrees  with  this 
because  the  cost  of  producing  beef  in  the 
United  States  Is  much  hleher  than  In  Aus- 
tralia. Kew  Zealand,  Canada,  Mexico.  Ar- 
gentina. Uruguay  and  other  countries. 

Asaln.  In  an  ementencv.  where  would  we 
get  our  beef  Or,  without  an  emergencv.  what 
will  the  housewife  pav  for  beef  when  the 
forelsnera  have  taken  charge  of  our  supolv  of 
beef?  Plentv,  you  mav  be  sure,  thus  show- 
ing again  the  follv  of  theoretical  free  trade. 
Let's  at  least  preserve  the  farm  production 
neces«arv  to  feed,  aa  weU  as  clothe,  our  grow- 
ing nation. 

T?ils  may  be  rav  swan  song  In  public  ap- 
pearances and.  If  BO.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
lot  of  free  traders  who  wHl  be  dellehted.  I 
have  argued  with  them  in  public  and  In  pri- 
vate ever  since  I  wms  an  underKraduata  at 
college.  In  my  opinion,  thev  overtook  the 
fact  that  our  forebears  made  a  very  ma  tor 
decision  150  to  1«0  ye«rs  ago.  They  decided 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  l>e  an 
Industriallaed  nation  and  whatever  meaa- 
urrs  were  needed,  would  be  taken  Since  we 
could  not  compete  with  Britain  and  Surope 
at  that  time,  they  deUberately  adopted  a 
course  of  protection  of  American  Industry. 

If  they  were  wrong,  please  blame  them — 
not  us  for  feeling  the  same  way  they  did. 
After  all.  their  keen  foresight  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  an  indnstrial  machtn«»  which 
twice  dtuing  our  lifetimes,  ban  made  pos- 
sible tiie  preservation  of  freedom  and  pre- 
vented our  possible  defeat  bv  dictator!  If 
thev  were  wrong  tn  their  polldee,  then  T  am 
perfectlv  willing  to  be  wtook  with  them  now. 
The  preservation  of  an  all-around,  strong, 
healthy  Industrial  and  agricultural  complex 
ts  even  more  Important  now  than  in  aome 
of  those  dangerous  daya  In  tbe  history  of 
PUT  cmintrv. 

While  nn  this  subject,  I  would  be  derelict 
If  r  did  not  Interject  that  the  ao-eaUed  mttt- 
tary-Industrlal  complex  Is.  in  mv  optnloa, 
the  basic  foundation  of  our  national  securtty. 
That  complex,  controlled  bv  our  dulv  eleetad 
ctvinan  leaders.  Is  tbe  best  Insurance  we 
can  have  for  tbe  survival  of  our  freedom. 
In  their  understandable  desire  to  cut  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
tbe  Administration  and  the  Ooogreas  irtll 
not  cut  our  defenses  too  deeply. 
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It  might  stirprlM  you  to  Icnow  that  the 
Navy.  In  the  budget  for  the  1973  flacal  year 
now  under  consideration,  may.  according  to 
ihe  Armed  Forces  Journal,  have  fewer  ships 
than  the  Navy  of  1934!  That  concern*  mo  m 
this  world  of  1970  and.  espectnUy  w.  In  view 
oE  the  rapid  emergence  of  a  large,  completely 
modern.  Ru-<3ian  Navy. 

Just  three  days  ago  Chalrm;in  L.  Mendel 
Rivera  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee warned  the  nation  that  unless  the  "de- 
teriorBtion  in  our  military  capability"  1» 
reversed,  he  foresaw  the  United  States  heme 
•pushed  out"  of  the  Mediterranean,  forced 
CO  accept  a  Soviet  submarine  base  in  Cuba 
and  eventually  unable  to  derer  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. He  said.  "We  are  on  the  brink  of  disas- 
ter." And  he  urged  that  our  nation  provide 
itself  with  a  modem  Navy  second  to  none 
I  Join  him  as  I  am  sure  you  do  In  that  great 
hope. 

Now  then,  the  Stevens  Company  H  an  old 
one — 157  years  to  be  exact.  Its  history  clcMly 
parftllela  that  of  the  naiion  We've  gone 
through  every  war  since  the  War  of  1813. 
every  depression,  every  boom  and  bust  and 
have  succeeded  in  rolling  with  the  punches. 
We  intend  not  only  to  maintaui  our  business 
but.  one  way  or  another,  changing  with  the 
time*,  to  grow  in  the  future  as  we  have  In 
the  pB.s: 

With  tULs  in  mind,  we  have  recently  broken 
ground  for  an  important  new  Stevens  plant. 
And  where  wUl  It  be  located?  Why.  not  sur- 
prtsingly.  In  North  Carolina!  It  will  be  our 
33rd  plant  In  this  wonderful  state. 

And  now,  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  this 
morolng.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  so  many  good  Tar  Heel  friends.  1  wish 
all  of  you  continued  success  In  this  great 
Industry  to  which  we  are  all  so  devoted.  I 
^m  conttdent  our  combined  efforts  will  &nd 
solutions  to  our  problems  thai  will  mean  we 
are,  once  ajaln.  on  the  way  to  greater  things 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
REPORT 


'Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.^ 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  whenever  a  high- 
level  commission  issues  a  report,  we  too 
often  have  a  tendency  tc  become  hung 
up  and  sidetracked  by  political  charges 
and  countercharges  and  we  conse- 
quently lose  sight  of  what  the  Commis- 
sion may  desperately  be  trying  to  tell  us 
about  our  Government,  our  society,  and 
our  Nation.  We  lift  from  context  this  sen- 
tence or  that  paragraph  as  they  may  suit 
or  conform  to  our  own  narrow  partisan 
or  ideological  interest-^.  In  so  doing,  a  few- 
may  reap  immediate,  short-term  political 
tieneflts.  but  the  Nation  suffers  and  loses 
in  the  long  run. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  and  Indeed 
tragic,  that  this  same  thing  is  already 
occurring  over  yesterday  s  Issuance  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report,  "The 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort."  The  timing  of  the  release  has 
certainly  not  helped  to  prevent  this  from 
becoming  a  political  football  even  though 
the  report  itself  is  balanced  and  non- 
partisan in  it3  criticisms  of  the  Federal 
enforcement  effort.  While  :  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  entire 
1.115-page  report.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Its  central  concern  is  the  breakdown 
In  the  implementation  of  the  impressive 
array  of  civil  rights  laws  now  on  the 
books.  This  failure  cannot  be  pinned  to 
any  one  administration,  or  agency,  or 


group  of  individuals,  past  or  present.  Aa 
Commission  Chairman.  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  stated  yesterday: 

While  the  report  deals  primarily  with  the 
current  ctvll  rights  posture  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  inadequacies  described  have  roots  that  lie 
deep  m  the  past.  These  Inadequacies  did  not 
originate  in  the  current  Admlnls'ratlon.  nor 
was  there  any  substantial  period  In  the  post 
when  civil  rights  enforcement  was  at  a  uni- 
formly high  level  of  effectiveness. 

The  important  point  is.  there  is  today 
a  substantial  gap  between  promise  and 
deUvery  on  civil  rights.  In  the  words  of 
the  Commission's  report: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fuU  potentUl  of  civil 
rights  laws  and  poUcJes  has  not  been  realized. 
The  promise  of  equal  protection  of  law  for 
all  citizens  has  not  t>een  redeemed. 

AS  the  ct^-il  rights  struggle  shifts  from 
legislation   to   administration   and   en- 
forcement, it  is  apparent  that  we  must 
tighten  and  strengthen  our  administra- 
tive and  enforcement  procedures  to  make 
them  fully  effective.  The  Commission  re- 
iwrt  states  that  the  most  serious  flaw  In 
the  enforcement  effort  has  been  the  lack 
of  overall   direction  and   coordination. 
Consequently,  agencies  tend  to  operate 
independently  with  little  recognition  or 
understanding  of  what  the  Government's 
total  civil  nghts  program  is  or  the  role 
they  should  Play  in  its  implementation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  in  a  unique  position  to 
deal  with  these  inadequacies  and  short- 
comings: it  is  not  bound  to  the  bureau- 
cratic structures  and  operating  proce- 
dures of   the  past  decade,  and  it  has 
declared  its  commitment  to  making  this 
a  decade  of  Government   reform.   In- 
deed, the  CTvil  Rights  Commission  has 
made  two  recommendations  which   fit 
neatly  into  the  recently  formed  Domestic 
Affairs  Council  and  the  reorganized  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  the  Budget.  It 
has  proposed  that  a  civil  rights  subcom- 
mittee be  formed  in  the  Domestic  Affairs 
Council  to  assure  systematic  direction 
and  coordination  of  civil   rights  goals, 
policies  and  priorities:  and  that  a  division 
of  civil  rights  be  esUbllshed  within  the 
Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget 
to  provide  civil  rights  guidance  and  di- 
rection to  budget  examiners  and  other 
units.  I  think  these  6Ugk*estions  are  well 
taken  and  deserve  tlie  serious  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  administration 
as  we  seek  vigorous  and  uniform  civil 
rights  implementation. 


THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT  EFFORT 

I  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RicoRO  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  VS.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  yesterday  published  one  of  the 
most  important  reports  issued  by  that 
body  in  its  13  year  history.  The  report. 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Effort."  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  painstak- 
ingly documents  the  systemic  weaknesses 
and  failures  of  the  civU  rights  enforce- 
ment programs  of  40  departments  and 
agencies. 


As  the  Commission  points  out  in  Its  re- 
port, the  various  civil  rights  laws,  execu- 
tive orders,  and  judicial  decisions  con- 
stitute a  formidable  array  of  civil  rights 
(Tuarantecs  against  discrimination  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  life — yet  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  enforcement  effort  has 
been  inadequate  to  redeem  fully  the 
promise  of  true  equality  of  the  law  for 
all  Americans. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame  University.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, observes  that — 

Legal  mandates  In  and  of  themselves  can- 
not bring  about  a  truly  open  society,  they 
must  be  implemented — and  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  we  have  found  a  major  breakdown. 

Among  the  weaknesses  shared  by  most 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the 
Commission  found  the  following: 

Inadequate  staff  and  other  resources 
to  conduct  civil  rights  enforcement  ac- 
tivities with  maximum  effectiveness. 

Lack  of  authority  and  subordinate 
status  of  civil  rights  officials. 

Failure  to  define  civil  rights  goals  with 
.sufficient  specificity  and  breadth. 

Failure  to  coordinate  ci\il  rights  and 
substantive  programs. 

Undue  emphasis  on  a  passive  enforce- 
ment role,  such  as  reliance  solely  on 
complaints. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  coordina- 
tion and  direction  to  agencies  having 
civil  rifihts  responsibilities. 

Failure  to  collect  an  i  utilize  racial  and 
ethnic  data  in  planning  and  evaluating 
progress  toward  goals. 

Some  of  these  weaknesses  may  be  the 
result  of  the  trial  and  error  efforts  of 
agencies  attempting,  in  good  faith,  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  in  a  relaUvely 
n^w  area  of  concern.  To  this  end  the 
Commission  made  detailed  findings  and 
recommendations  on  each  of  the  subject 
areas  in  the  report  suggesting  ways  In 
which  agencies  can  strengthen  existing 
compliance  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. 

As  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
sponsored  and  voted  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, we  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  that  deparianents  and 
agencies  have  failed  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  contained  in  the  civil  rights 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  The  failure  of 
the  bureaucracy,  however,  also  suggests  a 
failure  of  the  oversight  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  inform  Itself  and  to  see  to  It 
that  civil  rights  laws  and  policies  are 
being  Implemented  by  the  executive 
branch. 

We  believe  that  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  effective  operation  of  gov- 
ernment under  law  by  its  careful  and  dis- 
passionate analysis  of  the  specific  weak- 
nesses and  faUures  in  the  Federal  civil 
rights  enforcement  effort.  We  believe 
this  Is  not  a  time  to  engage  in  baiting 
on  responsibility  for  the  faUures  of  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  and  should  be  strong 
support  from  Members  of  both  parties  for 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
The  report  of  the  CommLsslon  is  truly  a 
blueprint  for  overhauling  the  Nation's 
civil  rights  enforcement  effort  and  get- 
ting it  back  on  the  tracks  in  sound  op- 
erating condition. 
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The  Commission's  recommendations 
and  findings  are  fully  summed  up  in  the 
statement  of  Father  Hesburgh  made  on 
the  release  of  the  report.  We  urge  that 
it  be  carefully  read  by  all  Members. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  joined  in  this  statement: 

Phillip  Burton,  Donald  Fraser,  Edward  R. 
Roybal.  Patsy  Ulnk.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Shirley 
Chlsholm,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Robert 
Kastenmeler.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Oeorge 
E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Jerry  Waldte.  Jerry  Cohelan, 
Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal.  Thomas  M,  Rees, 
WDItam  F.  Ryan,  Abner  K.  Mlkva.  Louts 
Stokes,  WDllam  Clay.  John  Conyers. 

Statkment  or  Pathct  TMeoDoae  M.  Hes- 
BtniCH.  Crairmak.  UjS.  Commission  on 
Ctvu.  Rights,  Ocromn  12,  1970 
The  report  we  are  releasing  this  morning. 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Ef- 
fort." is  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments the  Commission  has  issued  in  Its  13 
year  history.  What  the  Commission  has  at- 
tempted to  do  in  this  report  is  Identify  with 
precision  the  current  status  of  civil  rights  en- 
forcement activities  of  virtually  every  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  having  civil 
rights  responsibilities.  This  report.  In  a  very 
real  sense.  Is  addressed  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  but  to  the  Amerlcsn  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  right  to  know  whether 
the  laws  that  govern  us  sre  working. 

Over  the  years,  the  rommtsslon  haa  con- 
ducted hearings  snd  investigations,  nnd  has 
Issued  numerous  reports  evaluating  the  civil 
rights  activities  of  Indlvldunl  departments 
nnd  agencies  In  carrying  out  specific  civil 
rtcrhts  laws  and  policies.  These  hesrings.  In- 
vestigations, and  reports  revested  a  variety 
of  shortcomings  In  agency  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. 

The  Commission's  experience  persuaded  us 
of  the  Importance  of  conducting  an  across- 
the-board  Investigation  of  the  Federal  civil 
rlBhts  enforcement  effort — of  discovering  for 
one  given  period  of  time  the  status  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  enforcement  and  the  extent 
t.o  which  the  problems  are  systemic  to  the 
entire  Federal  establishment,  rather  thnn 
unique  to  Individual  departments  and 
ftpencles. 

Our  examination  of  various  laws,  executive 
orders,  and  Judicial  decisions  relat«d  to  civil 
rights  haa  disclosed  that  there  is  Indeed  an 
Impressive  arrsy  of  civil  rights  (ruarnntees 
that  provide  protection  aealnst  discrimina- 
tion m  virtually  every  aspect  of  life — in  ed- 
ucation, employment,  housing,  voting,  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  access  to  places  of 
public  ncrommodatlon.  and  participation  In 
the  benefits  of  federally  assisted  programs. 
There  Is.  however,  a  eap  between  what  these 
guarantees  have  promised  and  what  has  ac- 
tually been  delivered. 

We  are  a  result  oriented  Nation.  We  Judge 
the  effectiveness  of  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  they  achieve.  Bv  ttils  yard- 
stick, progress  in  ending  Inequity  by  the  ap- 
plication of  law  has  been  dlsappolntlne.  In 
many  areas  In  which  civil  rights  laws  afford 
pervasive  legal  protection — employment, 
housing,  education — discrimination  persists 
and  the  eool  of  equal  opportunity  Is  far  from 
achievement. 

The  Commission  haa  examined  the  Federal 
civil  rights  enforcement  effort  and  found  It 
wanting  In  the  laneuaire  of  the  report.  "The 
Federal  civil  rtghta  effort  has  been  Inade- 
quate to  redeem  fully  the  promise  of  true 
'equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all 
Americana.* " 

Each  civil  rights  law  that  has  been  passed, 
each  executive  order  that  has  been  Issued, 
and  each  court  decision  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  dvU  rights,  has  been  viewed  as  an- 
other step  along  the  road  to  full  equaUty  for 
aU  Americans.  But  perhaps  what  has  t>een 
lost  sight  of  Is  that  these  legal  mandates  In 
and    of   themselves   cannot   bring   atwut   a 


truly  open  society,  that  they  must  be  Im- 
plemented— and  It  Is  St  this  point  that  we 
have  found  a  major  breakdown. 

It  is  important  to  recognlee  that  despite 
the  shortcomings  [>olnt«d  out  in  this  report, 
the  civil  rlghu  laws  have  by  no  means  been 
a  total  failure.  In  many  areas — voting,  edu- 
cation, hospital  services,  public  accommo- 
dations— these  laws  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  ending  discrimination.  But 
despite  the  progress  made  possible  by  the 
various  civil  rights  laws  and  policies,  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  Is  stlU  with  us.  The  recurrence 
of  this  fact  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Commission's  work  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  way  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  carrying  o\it  their  dvlj  rights 
reyponslblUtles. 

Have  these  agencies  established  adequate 
civil  rights  goals  and  priorities? 

Are  the  mechanisms  and  procedures 
adopted  to  secure  compliance  adequate  to 
the  task? 

Have  the  offlclals  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement pursued  Ihelr  duties  vigorously 
enough? 

Are  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  ade- 
quately coordinated  to  assure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
substance  of  our  report  attempts  to  answer 
To  the  extent  civil  rights  compliance  and  en- 
forcement are  not  adequate,  the  report  also 
seeks  to  identify  what  the  weaknesses  are 
and  to  recommend  changes  that  wUl  over- 
come them. 

I  want  to  stress  two  Important  points  about 
the  report.  First,  while  the  report  necessarily 
discusses  the  programs  and  activities  of  par- 
ticular departments  and  agencies,  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  single  out  any  of  them  for 
blame — or,  for  that  matter,  for  praise.  The 
Commission's  concern  In  this  rep»ort  la  with 
the  system  of  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment and  our  purpose  is  to  identify  the  prob- 
lems which  are  systemic  and  to  seek  syatemic 
changes. 

Second,  while  the  report  desls  primarily 
with  the  coirrent  civil  rights  posture  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  inadequacies  descni>ed  have  roots 
that  lie  deep  m  the  past. 

As  we  point  out  in  the  Preface  to  the 
report  these  Inadequacies  did  not  originate 
in  the  current  Administration,  nor  was  there 
any  substantial  period  in  the  past  when  civil 
rights  enforcement  was  at  a  unlfonnly  high 
level  of  effectiveness. 

The  Commission  has  made  detailed  flnd- 
tnga  and  recommendations  regarding  each 
of  the  subject  areas  dlscii.ised  to  the  report. 
We  hope  these  findings  will  be  studied  care- 
fuUv  bv  the  executive  branch  and  that  the 
recommendations  for  strengthening  clvU 
rights  enforcement  In  these  areas  wUl  l>e 
adopted. 

The  Commission's  study,  however,  has  re- 
vealed &  number  of  weaknesses  and  inade- 
quacies In  civil  rights  enforcement  that  are 
common  to  most  agencies,  regardless  of  the 
programs  they  admlnlstw  or  the  civil  rights 
laws  they  enforce.  It  Is  these  Inadequacies 
that  are  of  principal  concern.  They  cannot 
be  corrected  through  actions  of  individual 
departments  snd  agencies,  but  only  through 
more  basic,  systematic  changes  Involving  the 
entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  Those  are  some 
of  the  major  weaknesses  the  Oommlaslou  has 
found  m  the  Federal  clvU  rights  enfofw 
ment  effort. 

First,  the  Commlsalon  has  found  that  no 
a^ncy  has  been  provided  with  sufBdent 
staff  and  other  resources  to  carry  out  Its  clvU 
rights  responsibilities  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. We  also  have  found  that  of  all  the 
departments  and  agencies  having  civil  rights 
responslbllltlea.  In  only  two— the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  HtTD — Is  the  chief  clvU 
rights  officer  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level. 
In  most  departments  and  agencies,  the  chief 
clvU  rights  officer  la  of  relatively  low  raak 


and  reports  to  someone  other  than  the  head 
of  the  agency.  This  necessarily  impedes  the 
efforts  of  ClvU  rights  officials  to  assure  that 
civil  rights  needs  and  goals  are  accorded  an 
appropriately  high  priority  among  agency 
activities. 

Important  as  the  factors  of  inadequate 
staff  and  low  position  of  the  dvll  rights  chief 
are.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
they  are  the  sole,  or  even  major,  obstacles 
to  effective  civil  nghts  enforcement.  There 
are  other  Impediments,  systemic  to  the  Fed- 
eral ctvll  rights  enforcement  effort,  which 
would  prevent  agencies  from  fully  carrying 
out  their  civil  rights  responsibilities  even 
If  staff  and  status  were  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level.  Most  agencies  have  failed  to  state  the 
goals  of  their  civil  rights  programs  with  suf- 
ficient specificity  to  enable  them  adequately 
to  shape  their  civil  rights  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. Other  agencies,  while  they  have 
stated  cini  rights  goals,  have  stated  them 
narrowly — often  merely  tracking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civil  rights  laws  which  they  ad- 
minister. Lacking  civil  righte  goals  of  suf- 
ficient breadth  and  specificity,  the  Inevitable 
result  often  Is  that  agencies  fall  to  estab- 
lish systematic  compliance  priorities  and 
strategies.  They  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
processing  individual  complaints,  rather 
than  attacking  institutional  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination and  Inequity. 

In  many  agencies,  civil  righte  and  sub- 
stantive programs  are  carried  out  In  Isola- 
tion from  one  another.  Civil  rights  officials 
often  are  escluded  from  the  decision-making 
process  governing  the  operation  of  substan- 
tive programs  and  many  of  these  programs 
tend  to  perpetuate  racial  and  ethnic  mequlty. 
In  some  agencies,  civil  rights  responflblllty 
Is  assigned  to  program  ofBclala.  many  of 
whom  lack  civil  rightsi  training  and  are  un- 
sympathetic with  civil  rights  goals. 

One  of  the  major  weaknessw  In  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  enforcement  effort  ha.«  been 
the  passive  role  that  many  agencies  have 
adopted  in  carrvlng  out  their  clvU  rights  re- 
sponsibilities. In  some  caws,  agencies  have 
been  content  to  rely  on  assurances  of  non- 
discrimination and  make  no  effort  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  these  a.'Mur- 
ances  are  In  fact  being  honored.  A  number 
of  agenrles  relv  on  the  recelnt  of  complrlnt* 
as  the  princloal  or  sole  Iridlcator  of  civil 
rights  compllsnce  Few  agencies  have  Ini- 
tiated actions  on  their  own  to  inform  them- 
selves In  detail  of  the  state  of  civil  rights 
comoltance  ro  as  to  be  In  a  nnsltlon  tc  take 
the  necessary  corrective  action. 

Another  major  weakness  has  been  th? 
failure  to  make  sufficient  upe  of  the  sanc- 
tions available  to  enforce  civil  rltrhts  laws 
In  the  contract  compliance  nrogram.  for  ex- 
amole.  the  sanctions  of  eontrsct  termlnntlrn 
and  debarment  never  have  been  used.  Tender 
Title  VT.  many  of  the  aCTodes  that  admin- 
ister proBTam.*t  stibtect  to  that  low  never  have 
Imoosed  the  ssnetlon  of  fund  termination, 
the  Drlndoal  weapon  available  to  enforce 
nondiscrimination  reoulrementa.  Instead 
ftfirencl*^  have  tilaeed  undue  emohaslP  on  oh- 
tfltnlnc  Tolurtarv  comollance  D^rm1*^t1nc  de- 
Ton?  and  Interminable  regotlslon!'  F>jrther. 
the  Oovemm*nt  has  not  Instituted  a  puTB- 
ctent  number  of  lawsuits  to  make  lltleaMf^n 
a  viable  a'tematlve  to  the  Imtxwltlnn  of  ad- 
min istrat  I  ve  jtnncHons.  As  a  result,  the  **i»fH- 
MlltT  of  the  Oovemment's  total  dvil  rights 
effort  hap  been  rerloitslv  undermined. 

m  view  of  the  lack  of  staff  and  o*her  re- 
sources to  carry  out  civil  rights  respon-slblll- 
tles  with  maximum  effectiveness.  It  la  essen- 
tial that  agencies  having  civil  rlchts  restmn- 
slbllltles  In  the  same  area  work  closely 
together  and  coordinate  their  activities.  In 
fact,  mechanisms  have  been  established  to 
areas  such  as  employment.  boui'Ing.  and 
Title  VI.  to  assure  effective  coordination 
among  the  various  agencies  that  have  civil 
rights    reapo&BlblUtlM    to    common     THaae 
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mechuilnu  bftve  not  workad  adequately  and 
agencies  bavA  tended  to  operate  lodepeod- 
encly.  wltb  different  goals,  different  orlenU- 
tlona.  mnd  different  levels  of  compliance 
activity. 

There  also  has  been  a  failiire  to  provide 
overall  coordination  and  direction  to  the  en- 
tire Federal  civil  right*  enforcement  effort 
This.  In  the  Commission's  view,  has  been 
the  most  serious  Oaw  in  the  adminlsrratlon 
of   the  Federal   civil  rights   program. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  reorganization  of  the  White 
Houae  and  hl3  Executive  Office  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  establlshlD;  the 
kind  of  systematic  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  thot 
is  so  badly  needed.  Under  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  Preeldent  has  created  a  Council 
on  Domestic  Affair.;,  chaired  by  the  President 
and  including  as  members  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  all  Cabinet  depart- 
ments except  the  DepartmenU  of  State.  De- 
fense, and  the  Post  Offlce.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  an  executive  director  and  a  stall. 
and  115  purpose  Is  to  serve  as  a  coordinator 
of  executive  policy  Its  concern  will  be  with 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  do  aod 
it  Is  contemplated  that  subcommittees  will 
be  established  with  Jurisdiction  over  speclflc 
areas  of  domestic  concern. 

Creation  of  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council 
baa  the  potenUal  effect  cf  structuring  and 
institutionalizing  many  Important  civil 
rights  functions  that  previously  were  per- 
formed on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  President's 
personal  staff.  We  believe  It  Is  important  for 
the  President  to  establish  a  permanent  civil 
rights  subcommittee  of  the  Council  to  as- 
sure systematic  direction  and  coordination 
of  civil  rights  goala,  policies,  and  priorities. 
Tbe  Commission  has  made  this  its  first  rec- 
ommendation In  considering  ways  of 
stren^then'-ng  the  Federal  Oovernmenfe 
total  civil  rights  effort. 

The  President  also  has  reorganized  an- 
other of  his  principal  staff  arms — the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Pursuant  to  recommend- 
ations of  his  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  the  President  has  estab- 
lished tbe  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  replace  the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  has  directed  that  its  duties  will  focus 
on  such  matters  as  program  evaluation  snd 
coordination  Thus  while  the  Counrll  on 
Domestic  Affairs  is  concerned  with  whit 
poUcles  are  established,  the  concern  of  OMB 
IS  with  how  these  policies  should  be  carried 
out  and  how  well  they  are  carried  out. 

The  Commission  believer  that  the  Offlce  oi 
Management  and  Budget,  with  Its  new  focu^ 
on  more  effective  management,  can  play  a 
significant  role  In  assuring  that  civil  rlghu 
laws  and  policies  are  carried  out  with  maxl- 
mum  effectiveness.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends establishment  of  a  Division  of  Civil 
Rights  within  the  Office  of  Munagement  and 
Budget  to  work,  closely  with  the  civil  rights 
subcommittee  of  the  Council  oo  Domestic 
Affairs  and  to  provide  civil  rights  guidance 
and  direction  to  budget  ezamtners  and  other 
offlce  units  within  OMB-  Th^  Commission 
also  recommends  that  the  various  offlce  units 
of  OMB  be  directed  to  give  high  priority  to 
civil  rights  considerations  In  their  dealings 
with  Federal  deportments  and  agencies. 

tt  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  this  report 
baa  dealt  primarily  with  problems  of  struc- 
ture and  mechanism.  The  Commission  real- 
izes. howeTer.  that  achievement  of  civil 
rights  goals  and  the  full  exercise  of  equal 
rights  by  minority  group  members  wlU  In- 
volve more  than  adjustments  In  clvU  rights 
machinery.  Many  of  the  wesknesses  we  have 
Identified  also  reflect  more  deepscated  prob- 
lems— problems  of  hostile  bureaucracies  that 
view  civil  rights  as  a  thraat  to  their  preroga- 
tives and  programs,  snd  problems  of  Inade- 
quate or  mlsordered  national  priorities.  These 
problems  cannot  be  resolved  solely  through 
modification  of  compliance  and  enforcement 
mechanl'^m*     They    can    be    retolved    fmly 


through  dedication  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  officials,  private  clvU  rlghU  or- 
ganizations, ahd  the  American  people,  alike. 
The  Commission  concludes  In  lU  report; 

"In  the  final  analysis,  achievement  of  clvU 
rights  goals  depends  on  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship exercised  by  the  President  In  moving  the 
Nation  toward  racial  Justice.  The  Commission 
19  convinced  that  his  example  of  courageotis 
moral  leadership  can  inspire  the  necessary 
will  and  determination,  not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral officials  who  serve  under  his  direction, 
but  of  the  American  people  as  well." 

We  feel  that  the  matters  raised  In  this 
report  have  grave  Implications.  As  a  Nation 
firmly  rooted  In  the  rule  of  law.  we  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  that  laws  must 
be  enforced. 

Failure  to  Implement  those  court  decrees, 
executive  orders,  and  legislation  relating  to 
civil  rights,  weaken  the  fabric  of  the  Nation. 
Those  who  look  to  the  law  as  an  Impartial 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  and  find  that 
some  laws  ore  In^ilemented  with  others  are 
not.  despair  of  the  fairness  of  the  system. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  What 
we  have  proposed  Is  nothing  more  than  that 
use  be  made  of  existing  laws  to  assure  all 
Americans  equal  opportunity. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Oct.  13. 19701 

A  Fan.ns  or  Govxsnmknt 
Tbe  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  adds  up  to  an  appalling  Indictment 
of  the  Federal  establishment,  both  Its  po- 
litically chosen  leadership  and  Its  career 
bureaucracy.  At  best,  enforcement  of  the  ma- 
jor civil  rights  laws  passed  between  1967  and 
19(58  has  been  uneven  and  mediocre.  At  worst. 
It  has  been  nonexistent. 

The  commission  surveyed  the  Government 
In  Its  multiple  role  as  employer,  buyer  oT 
goods  and  services,  financial  patron  of  state 
and  local  governments,  and  regulator  of  rail- 
roads, airlines,  radio,  television  and  other 
Industries.  Wherever  it  looked.  It  found  the 
Government's  performance  unsatisfactory. 

The  Offlce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
is  "grossly  understaffed"  and  patently  re- 
luctant to  use  Its  authority.  It  has  never 
terminated  a  contract  or  debarred  a  con- 
tractor from  further  Government  work  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination.  Between  1966 
and  1970  It  referred  only  eight  cases  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  litigation. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission relies  passively  on  injured  parties  to 
file  complslnu.  It  rarely  Initiates  an  attack 
on  Job  bias  on  Its  own.  Even  In  processing 
complaints,  the  commission  until  recently 
took  from  sixteen  months  to  two  years  to  act. 

If  such  passivity  has  been  characteristic  of 
two  agencies  apeclally  charged  with  combat- 
ing racial  discrimination.  It  Is  not  astonish- 
ing that  most  of  the  regular  departmenu  and 
commissions  have  done  an  even  worse  Job. 
In  only  two  departments — Justice  and  Hous- 
ing— Is  the  official  concerned  with  civil  rights 
at  the  lerel  of  on  Assistant  Secretary.  In 
most  departments  he  Is  a  middle-level  official 
with  severely  circumscribed  authority.  Vet- 
eran btiresucrat*.  knowing  that  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  ClvU  rights  Is  often  unpopular 
with  committee  chairmen  In  Congress  and 
with  powerful  local  politicians,  try  to  short- 
circuit  enforcement  for  fear  It  will  make  their 
particular  program  "controversial." 

As  the  Hev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  chairman,  has  em- 
phasized, this  widespread  refusal  to  enforce 
the  law  15  not  a  special  failure  of  the  Nlzon 
Administration.  These  laws  have  never  been 
well  and  system  at  leal  ty  enforced,  even  im- 
der  President  Johnson,  who  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  White  House  spozxsored  most  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  otily  President  Nixon  can 
now  provide  the  vigorous  leadership  needed 
to  correct  the  deep  deflciencles  which  the 
commission  has  spotlighted. 

If  Negroes  and  other  minorities  are  to 
achieve  genuine  equality  In  American  life. 
Oovemment  must  demonstrate  that  lawful 


processes  do  work  and  that  the  majestic 
promises  of  the  nation's  laws  can  become  the 
reliable  re&Utles  of  everyday  life. 


FLORIDA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  HON- 
ORS SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  ftud  was  given 
permisalon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3  the  Florida  Press  Association,  at  Its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Causeway  Inn  In 
Tampa,  Fla..  set  apart  a  luncheon  In 
honor  of  Senator  SprssAno  L.  Hollakd, 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  Is  vol- 
unUrlly  retlrlnR  from  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  The  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspapers  of  Florida  and  the  country. 
Mr  J.  A.  Clendinen.  paid  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Holland  at  the  luncheon.  Mr.  aen- 
dlnen.  in  his  moving  words  of  honor  and 
respect  to  Senator  Hollakd,  spoke  not 
only  the  sentiments  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  composed  of  almost  100  daUy 
and  weekly  newspapers  of  Florida,  but 
all  of  the  people  of  Florida.  This  was  a 
rare  Uibute  to  a  rare  man.  For  Sena- 
tor HOLLAND  has  spent  45  years  in  public 
service  In  Florida,  from  county  Judge 
through  the  Florida  State  Senate,  the 
governorship  of  Florida,  and  24  years  in 
the  US  Senate:  and  he  has  never  been 
defeated  for  public  office.  Throughout  his 
public  career,  he  has  been  dedicated  wiUi 
Indefatigable  zeal  to  those  whom  he  offi- 
cially served  and  to  his  country.  He  has 
been  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity.  Mid 
he  has  had  no  master  but  his  own  Judg- 
ment and  conscience.  Mr.  Clendinen  re- 
cites some  of  his  particular  accomplish- 
ments, although  not  nearly  »"•  ^^^„„ 
SPESSARD  L.  Holland  has  walked  wnong 
men  all  of  his  Ufe  as  a  man  of  Particular 
abUity.  and  character,  and  grace.  Florida 
and  America  will  suffer  an  immeasurable 
loss  when  Senator  Holland  leaves  the 
Senate  So  Mr.  Clendinen  spoke  weU 
when  he  paid  his  glowln,  tribute  toSen- 
ator  Holland  and  delivered  the  beauti- 
ful plaque  with  Its  noble  inscription,  ax- 
izen.  heroic  soldier,  statesmw.  gentie- 
man."  Spmsabd  L.  Holland  richly  de- 

'"^StSSker,  I  include  the  tribute  of 
Mr.  aendlnen  and  the  Inscription  on  toe 
Slque  awarded  by  Mr.  Clendinen  at  toe 
dose  of  his  address  before  the  Florida 
Press  Association,  to  Senator  Hollaito. 
following  my  remarks: 

Rkuaoks  Cohckoniwo  8«k*tob 

SmSAEO     BOIXAKD 

(By  J  A.  Clendinen.  editor.  Tampa  Tribune. 
'^fore^Flortda  Press  Association.  October  3, 

When  a  politician  bites  a  newspaper.  It's 

°°i?Sera  newspaper  bites  a  politician.  Ife 

"^utThen  the  collective  Press  of  an  en- 
tire state  honora  a  politician,  that's  news 

I  use  the  term  -politician*'  in  lU  beat 
wnse— "one  versed  in  the  art  or  science  or 
government." 

This  Is  a  remarkable  man  we  honor  today. 

A  Phi  Beta  Esppa  and  s  four-letter  athlete 
In  college,  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Croes  for  heroism  In  World  War  I.  elected 
to  four  different  public  office*  In  which  he  has 
complied  46  years  of  service.  And  retiring 
not  by  wlU  of  the  voters  but  by  hi»  own 
choice. 
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ThAt'B  Spesurd  L.  Bolland  of  Bartow,  now 

MCLlor  Cailod  states  Senator  from  Florldm. 

In  hu  34  years  In  Waslilngton.  senator 

Holland  hu  made  two  lofitlng  contrlbutlona 

to  tbe  nation. 

One  wu  tbe  TIdelanda  Act,  which  lettled 
the  long  controrervy  between  federal  and 
state  governmeata  on  Jurtadlctlon  OTsr 
coastal  water*. 

Tbe  other  waa  tbe  a4th  Amendment  abol- 
lahing  tbe  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing In  Federal  electiona. 

He  woe  tbe  author  and  tireless  aponsor 
of  both  measures. 

Now,  when  you  conalder  that  In  tbe  last 
176  yean  only  IS  amendments  have  been 
added  to  the  Constitution,  you  realize  that 
It  Is  a  rare  honor  for  any  man  to  have  been 
responsible  for  one. 

And  It  la  particularly  appropriate,  1  thliU, 
for  history  to  record  that  It  was  a  Southerner 
who  authored  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  which 
In  many  Instances  was  used  to  Impede  or 
prevent  Negro  voting. 
No  man,  of  course,  can  be  perfect. 
So  1  must  concede  that  there  have  been 
tlmea  when  1  found  Senator  Holland  In  dis- 
agreement with  me  on  some  questions  of 
governmental  phUosopby. 

But  however  mistaken  I  Itnew  film  to  be, 
1  also  luiew  bis  position  represented  his  per- 
sonal conviction  and  not  an  expedient  reach 
for  votes. 

It  has  sever  been  necessary  to  use  radar 
to  determine  Senator  Holland's  position  on 
any  controversial  Issue.  You  knew  where  be 
stood  last  week  or  last  year  and  you  could 
be  pretty  certain  that's  where  you  would  And 
him  today. 

He  has  great  respect  for  the  Oonstltution. 
Tou  could  call  liim.  I  guess,  a  "strict  con- 
structionist". That  philosophy  baa  not  been 
too  fashionable  In  recent  years  among  some 
Judges,  legislators  and  even  newspaper  edi- 
tors. But  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  profession 
do  want  a  strict  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  any  law 
"abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 
Where  tbe  Press  is  concerned.  It  has 
needed  no  government-ln-the-sunahlne  law 
or  court  order  to  gain  access  to  Senator  Hol- 
land's office. 

During  his  term  as  Governor  and  his  four 
terms  as  Senator  Z  cannot  recall  any  com- 
plaint by  newsmen  that  he  suppressed  or 
distorted  any  Information  tbe  public  bad  a 
right  to  know. 

He  has  been  as  much  a  stickler  for  tbe 
facu  as  the  most  exacting  City  Editor. 

He  has  never  fallen  victim  to  tbe  delusion, 
which  so  readily  afflicts  some  politicians,  that 
the  oCBce  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  tbe 
public. 

Nor,  m  his  long  tenure  In  Washington,  did 
he  come  to  believe  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  ms  constituency  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  accurate  mirror  of  American 
opinion.  Florida  and  its  people  remained  his 
first  concern. 

The  people  of  Florida  have  never  found 
cause  to  question  his  official  integrity  or  to 
apologize  for  his  personal  conduct. 

It  Is  no  disparagement  of  the  two  Senate 
candidates  who  appeared  before  us  yester- 
day to  say  that  I'm  afraid  we  wlU  not  see  the 
like  of  this  man  again. 

Senator  Holland,  the  Florida  Press  Associ- 
ation Is  quite  willing  to  put  Into  writing 
the  sentiments  I  have  tried  to  convey.  So 
we  have  prepared  a  plaque  summarizing  the 
reasons  for  this  unusual  action  by  an  or- 
ganization representing  the  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  this  state.  We  hope  you  can 
find  a  place  for  It  among  your  many  other 
emblems  of  honor  .  .  . 
I  would  Uke  to  read  tbe  Inscription ; 
"Presented  to  Spessard  L.  Holland  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  contribution  to  Florida  and 
the  nation  during  46  years  of  public  service 
as  Polk  County  Prosecutor,  County  Judge, 
State  Senator,  Qovernor  and  United  States 
Senator.  Tbe  nation  will  remember  lilm  as 
the  author  ot  tb«  34tb  Amendment  and  the 


Tldelands  Act;  his  fellow  Ploridlana  honor 
him  for  his  lifelong  devotion  to  public  duty 
and  his  consistent  defense  of  Constitutional 
principles.  Including  the  preservation  of  a 
free  press. 

"Thx  Florida  Ptxss  AaaocUTlON. 
•October  3, 1970." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  tuianimouE  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blantok  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
Joiiss  of  Tennessee),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count o(  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDEEIS  QRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follovrlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Qsoss,  for  IS  mlnutee,  on  October 
13. 

Mr.  Puce  of  Texas,  for  SO  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MiLUtE  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  WHALKH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsasROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steioes  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  IS 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ku,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adosbbo,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 14.         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Teaode  of  Texas  to  Include  tabtilar 
material  with  ills  remarics  made  today 
on  HJl.  16710. 

Mr.  Mabon  and  to  Include  certain 
tables. 

Mr.  Abends  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i-emarks  made  today  on  James  C.  May 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  and  all 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  following  the 
vote  on  H.R.  17604. 

Mr.  Madder,  and  to  Include  exb-aneous 
material. 

Mr.  Bro'thill  of  Virginia,  Immediately 
prior  to  the  passage  of  S  269S  today. 

(The  following  Membens  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cami-)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Beat  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pdtoley. 

Mr.  HoBTON  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  McEWEN  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  OtJDB. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.SHiiVBB. 


Mr.  Wtmah  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Landgrese  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CcNHiKGHAii  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instaiures. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  MOBTON. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Oellxkback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  ot  Texas  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  ScRWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure  In  two  Inatancea. 

Mr.  Whitehcbst. 

Mr.  Carteb. 

Mr.KLY. 

Mr.  Porr. 

Mr.  CoHTE. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosHXR  In  two  instances. 

Mr  McClory. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  MrsKTT.t.  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  E>ON  H.  Clausen  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Dtab  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BiAGGi  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CoRiuN. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  four  Instances. 

kir.  MiKva  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Vakik  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pbyor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dadoario  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Uluian  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RABi(3t  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PHiLBm  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pathan. 

Mr.  Hauiltoh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOBAN  in  Ore  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  RooHXT  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rees  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  WoLET  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Macdohald  of  Massachusetts  In 
two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DoHOHuz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sbitley. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ahsxbsoh  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Peppeb. 

Mr.  Rochet  ot  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Binu,isoN  of  Mlsaoorl. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  tiz  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Brown  ot  CalitomUi. 

Mr.  Foley  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Galipianakis  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ai,BEBi  In  two  ln«t»nc«a. 
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SENATE  BniS  REFERRED 


BUls  ol  the  Senate  of  the  following 
UUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  M95.  An  »ct  u.  proTlde  tor  tbe  ntUe- 
mem  ol  offlcerj  and  memuer.  ot  the  Jtetro- 
^Ilt»u  Police  torce.  the  Fire  D^i»\  °' 
She  District  oX  Colummn.  tbe  VS.  P^k^Po- 
Uce  rorce.  tbe  Esecutlve  Protective  Serv  ce^ 
ind  uf  crtiln  oBtors  iiid  members  ol  the 
VB  secret  Service.  »Dd  for  other  PUT"""' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  (3olum- 

"t  3010.  An  act  to  aulhortie  In  the  DU- 
.rlci  of  ColumbU.  a  program  ol  puBUc-diy- 
care  senlces:  to  the  Committee  on  me  DIs- 
vrict  of  Columbia.  . 

3  3944  An  act  10  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  A^- 
meut  on  aualiflcauon  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colombia.  

ENROLLED   BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr  FRIEDEX.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Adminbtration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foiind 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  f  oUowmg  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

HB  "nS  *b  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Onlted  states  Code  to  authorlM  the  Attor- 
nes  General  to  admit  to  realdentliU  commu- 
nUT  treatment  centers  persona  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released; 

Hit  818*  An  act  to  permit  the  u««  for  any 
public  purpcic  of  certain  real  property  in  tbe 
State  of  Georgia;  

H  R  9634.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  m  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  eHectlve  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
trautn  program  of  staring  specialized  medi- 
cal  resources,   and   for  other   purposes; 

BB  10317.  An  act  to  adjuil  tbe  date  or 
rank  of  commissioned  omcen  of  the  Marine 

°S  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  8oUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  ftnan- 
dal  assutance  for  the  construction  ol  solid 
waste  disposal  faclUtlea.  to  Improve  research 
programs  pursuant  to  suc.1  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  13307  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  ol 
title  19  of  tbe  District  of  Coltmibla  Code  v 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  ol  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

HH.  13601.  An  act  to  release  and  oomcy 
the  reversionary  mtereat  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
in  certain  real  property  known  as  the  Mc- 
Nory  Dam  Townslte.  tJmatiUa  County.  Oreg  ; 

HR  15405.  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
ol  land  cUlms  by  tbe  United  states  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
»nd  equitable  defensee  to  which  private  per- 
sona asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject. 

H.B.  17146.  An  act  aupplem«»t»l  to  the 
act  of  February  B.  1821.  Incorporating  the 
Columbian  College,  now  known  a<  the  George 
Wuhlngton  Dnlverslty.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  acts  amendatory  or  aup- 
plemental  thereof; 

HJB-  17B64.  An  act  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

B.J.  Res.  1388.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
Oacal  year  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


that  committee  did  on  October  12,  197(i 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  afr 
proval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

BJEl.  veM.  An  act  to  authorlae  aubslstonce, 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients.; 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1483 
of  title  10.  Onlted  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  eipenses  incident 
to  the  death  of  memliers  of  the  armed  forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered; 

BJl.  12870.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  R«nge  National  Con- 
servation area  in  the  State  of  California; 

H.B.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
Unlteil  States  holds  19.57  acres  of  land,  more 
or  leas,  in  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioui  Tribe; 
HJl.  14323.  An  act  to  amend  section  405  ol 
title  37.  omted  states  Code,  relating  to  co«t- 
of-llvtng  allowances  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  duty  outalde  the 
United  Stales  or  in  Bawall  or  Alaska. 

BJl.  ISlia.  An  act  to  repeal  several  olMO- 
lete  sections  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  208  of  Utle  37.  United  States 
Code; 

B.B.  15424.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936; 

H.R.  16624.  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
eraUy  owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma; 

HJt.  18732.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
appointments  aa  omcers  shall  not  receive 
less  than  the  pay  and  ailowancea  to  which 
they  were  previously  enutied  by  virtue  of 
their  enlisted  status:   and 

HM.  16997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OoUe 
Lance  Johnson,  Jr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly cat  5  o'clock  and  66  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  14,  1970.  at  11  o'clock  am 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 


EXECUTTVE  COMMONICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows; 

2456.  A  communication  from  the  Preaident 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  other  pro- 
vuuuns  for  the  fiscal  year  1071.  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (H.  Doc.  91-404):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  ol 
Management  and  Budget.  EiecuUve  Office  of 
the  Preaident,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operaUon  of  the  limitation  on  budget  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  the  period  through 
September  30.  1970.  pursuant  to  section  601 
of  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1970  (B,  Doc.  91-403);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2458.  A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  Air  Force 
mUltary  construction  contracu  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement,  for  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30.  1970,  pursuant 
to  secaon  804  of  Public  Law  90-110:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2459.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Director. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglaiatlon  to  amend  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  ol 
tomniittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow : 

Mr.  DENT.  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Joint  KesoluUon  236.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  preparauon  and 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  states  of  America— Anal- 
ysis and  Interpretation,  of  decennial  revlsen 
editions  thereof,  and  of  biennial  cumulative 
supplements  to  such  revised  editions  (Rept. 
No.  91-1698).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  of  tbe  state  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  ICBOKD;  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. HJt.  19163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  (UUe  U  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  19S0)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1599).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMEB:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1261.  Resolution  for  oon- 
slderaUon  of  HJl.  17849,  •  bUl  to  provide 
hnanclal  asalatance  for  and  establishment  of 
Improved  raU  passenger  service  In  the  United 
States,  to  provide  for  the  upgrading  of  raU 
roadlwd  and  the  modernisation  of  ran  pas- 
senger equipment,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  high  speed  ground 
transportation,  to  authorize  the  prescribing 
of  minlmtim  standards  for  raiirfsad  paasenger 
service,  to  amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1600).  Beferred  to  the  Bouse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PICKLE;  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  BJt.  19699.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  malting  of  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  htispitals  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing special  departmenu  and  programs 
in  the  field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine  (Rept.  No.  91-1601). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tiie  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1252.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.B.  19519.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  neede<l  by  any  person  to  qualify 
for  emploj'ment  consistent  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capabUlty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1602).  Bsferred  to  the 
Bouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  18583  (Rept.  No. 
91-1603).  Ordered  to  tie  printed. 

Ml.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  cm  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1238.  Reso- 
lution relating  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  91st  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  91-1604).  Referred  to  the  Bouse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
3070.  An  act  to  encourage  the  development 
of  novel  varieties  of  sexuaUy  reproduced 
plants  and  to  make  them  available  to  tbe 
public,  providing  protecuon  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
and  thereby  promoting  progress  In  agrlcul- 
ttjre  in  the  pubUc  Interest  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1605).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  UiUon. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

HJt.  19684.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  Uxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  Inctirred  in  traveling  out- 
side the  United  States  to  obtain  information 
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concerning  a  member  of  his  Immediate  family 
who  ts  missing  In  action,  or  who  la  or  may 
be  held  prisoner.  In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meona. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  19605.  A  bill  to  assvire  tu  all  Ameri- 
cans adequate  protection  ugalust  tbe  casts  of 
health  care,  through  Federal-State  programs 
cuvertng  all  costs  Incurred  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  sucJi  protection  fur  lUem- 
selves  and  a  Federal  program  covering  cata- 
strophic costfi  Incurred  by  those  who  aie  nor- 
mally able  to  provide  such  protection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Metins. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJt.  19686.  A  bin  to  amend  section  367  of 
the  Iniernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
B.R.  10687.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify 
for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capability,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
SR.  19688.  A  bin  to  protect  the  per»onal 
security  and  academic  freedom  of  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  other  employees  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  by  requiring  tbe 
adoption  of  procedures  by  tbe  States  to  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  disruptive  campus  vio- 
lence by  5-.udenti,  staff,  and  other  employees, 
as  a  precondition  to  Federal  assistance,  and 
to  assist  such  Institutions  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJR  19689.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County, 
Pa.,   non-uavigable;    to    the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  CEIsLER: 
H  R.  19600.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act   of   the  Virgin  Islands;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANB: 
H.R.  19691.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  blm  In 
connection  with  his  education  or  training,  or 
the  education  or  training  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents,  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  trade  or  vocational  school;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  aud  Means. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.B  19692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Furelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR.  19693.  A  bUl  to  assure  to  all  AmerlcdUti 
adequate  protection  against  t  he  costs  of 
health  care,  through  Federal-Slate  programs 
covering  all  costs  Incizrred  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  such  protection  for  them- 
selves and  a  Federal  program  covering  catas- 
trophic cofita  incurred  by  those  who  are  nor- 
mally able  to  provide  such  protection;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  19694.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  assure  that 
a  fair  share  of  the  contracts  and  purchases 
made  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will 
tie  placed  with  small  business  concerns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
HR.  19695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  medical  personnel  to  prac- 
tice in  areas  where  shortages  of  such  per- 
sonnel exist,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Uix- 
MAN ,  Mr.  Matbias,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Claosek,  Mr.  McCluks.  Mr.  Jobkson 
of  California,  Mr.  CKavt,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dxixenbacx,  and  Mr. 
Wold): 


H.R.  19696.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  negotiated 
contracts  for  the  protection  from  fires  of 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  19697.  A  bill   to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  flremen,  and 
Judicial   officers;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYBOS: 
H.R.   19608.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  from 
I>ntch  elm  disease  by  amending  tbe  Forest 
Pest    Control    Act;     to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANORT7M: 
HR.  19699.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  exempUon 
from   the   excise   tax   on   trucks   of  equip- 
ment designed  primarily  for  certain  uae  on 
farms;  to  the  Conuuittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  19700.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  163  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   19&4  to  re- 
move the  residence  requirements  applied  In 
determining  whether  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  qualifies 
as  a  dependent  for  income  tax  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa\'s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGERS  of  Florida: 
HR.  19701.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  SUtea  Code,   to  permit 
certain  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay,   without  deduction  from 
either;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
faire. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUfiR: 
HR.  19702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (without  regard  to 
his   age)    who   has   completed  30  years   of 
railroad  service;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELl : 
HR.   19703.   A  blU   to  suq)end   untU   tbe 
close   of    December   31,    1972,    tbe   duty    oo 
certain  articles  of  germanium;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla: 
H  R.  19704.  A  hlU  to  assure  to  all  Ameri- 
cans adequate  protection  against  the  costs 
of  health  care,  through  Federal-State  pro- 
grams covering  all  ooets  Incurred  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  such  protection 
lor  themselves  and  a  Federal  program  cov- 
ering catastrophic  cost*  inctirred  by  those 
who  are  normally  able  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.   TEAQUE    of   California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bkll  of  California) : 
HB.  19706.  A  bill  to  eitabUsb  in  the  State 
of    California   the    Toyan    National    Urban 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 
DABSO,  Mr.  BxABCo,  Mrs.  Crisbolm, 
Mr.  Cia&is,  Mr.  Cut,  Mr.  Contzu. 
Mr.  DoNOHUK.  Mr.  Edwaiss  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   Mr.    E1I.BCB0.    Mr.    Oatoos, 
Mr.  Hau'CRN,  Mr.  Masdxn,  Mr.  Moob- 
HXAO,  Mr.  Olszn.   Mr.  Pattxn.  Mr. 
Pntx.   Mr.   RODiNo.   Mr.   Rosenthai., 
Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Tunnxt,  Mr.  Woltt. 
Mr.  Yatxs,  and  Mr.  Rxzb)  : 
HJl.  19706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  improve  tbe  quality  of  tbe  Nation's  air; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
HR.  19707.  A  blU  to  encourage  States 
to  establish  Junked  motor  vehicle  disposal 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mittee. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  19708    A    bin    to   provide  for   mobile 
home   facilities   at    various   military   estab- 


lishments;   to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

HR.  19709.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection,  to  trans- 
ler  certain  existing  agencies  and  programs 
concerned  with  environmental  quality  to 
such  I>epartment,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

HR.  19710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
^'usl  20.  1954,  authorizing  the  Talent  dlvLiion 
of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon  (68  Stat  7S2),  aa  amended  (76 
Slat.  677),  in  order  To  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  work; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A  if  airs 

By  Mr.  PRASER: 

H.R.  19711.  A  bill  to  promote  higher  edu- 
cation at  the  graduate  level  through  a  na- 
tional program  of  institutional  grants  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

HJt.  19712.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal 
(Time  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  engaged  In  tbe  performance 
of  bis  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in 
interstate  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of 
Interstate  commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  tbe 
Ci'mmittee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 

H.R.  19713.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  offlcera  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  states  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MXNISB: 

HJl.  19714.  A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforoe- 

ment  In  urban   areas  by  making  available 

funds  to  improve  the  efTectivenese  of  police 

services;  to  the  C-ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  1B71&.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  cancellation 
of  loans  on  account  of  service  In  Headstart 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 

HJl.  19716.  A  blU  t»  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  cv  law  en- 
forcement ofQcer  engaged  in  tbe  performance 
of  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  In- 
terstate commerce  or  uses  any  facility  o*  In- 
terstate commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  19717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1936  as  amended  to  modify  tbe 
nunlng  require  ments  In  small  capacity  hoe- 
pi  tals;  to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H.R.  19718.  A  bill  ^d  establish  a  Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HR.  19719.  A  bill  to  assure  to  all  Am«nc«iia 
adequate  protection  against  tbe  ooeta  of 
health  care,  through  Federal-State  programs 
covering  all  caste  inctirred  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  such  protection  for  them- 
selves and  a  Federal  program  covering  cata- 
strophic costs  Incurred  by  those  who  are 
normally  able  to  provide  such  proteoUon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meapfl 
By  Mr.  8TAOGEB8: 

HA.  19730.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  grant  oertaln  additional 
authority  to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regarding  conglomerate  hcldlng  com- 
panies involving  eamen  subject  to  the  jurla- 
diction  of  tbe  OommlssloD  and  noncarrler*. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  C-ommitt«e  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  19731.  A  bUl  to  r«qulre  Federal  con- 
tractors to  comply  with  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  regulations;  to  the  OommittM 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  STOCKBT: 
H-K-   187M.  A  bUl  to  encourage  ImproT*- 
ment  in  poUuUon  control  standuila  and  con- 
lUUoM,  to  provide  a  aystem  o(  mutual  loan 
Insurance,   and  lor   other   purpoaea;    to  tba 
Comnuttea  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H-R  19723    A    bill    to   authorize   tbe   Un- 
oortauon  without  regard  to  eUatlng  quot« 
o(  (ucl  oil  ID  be  used  for  rwldentlal  heating 
purposes  m  the  New  England  States:  to  the 
committee  on  waj^  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MFHUtTJ.: 
HJi  197a«   A  bill  to  establish  a  syatun  tor 
the  shoring  oj  certain  Federal  tax  retenues 
with  the  Statea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
as,  10725.  A     bUl     to     breakdown     hin- 
drances  and   remove   obstacles   to   the   em- 
ployment ot  partlaUy  disabled  persons  honor- 
ably discharged  from  our  Armed  Forces  lol- 
lowing  service  m  war  by  making  an  equit- 
able adjustment  or  the  liability  under  the 
workmeus  compensation  laws  which  an  em- 
ployer must  assume  in  hiring  disabled  »et- 
irans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Allalrs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  at  Ttias: 
H.B  19738.  A  bui  to  prohibit  aaaaulu  and 
other  crUnes  on  State  law  enlorcemant  ol- 
flcers,  hremen  ami  Judicial  oOceia;    to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
BR  19727.  A   bill  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual   Aid  Agreement;    to  the  Com- 
lUtte*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  at  Virginia  (tor  hUn- 
aelt  and  Mr.  Aaarrr)  : 


B.J.  B«.  1399.  Joint  reaolutlon  propoelng 
an  ainendment  to  the  Constitution  at  the 
United  States  relauve  to  the  assignment  o« 
students  In  the  public  schools  by  a  tr«edom 
ot  choice  system:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.GUBSER: 
HJ.  Hee.  1400.  Joint  resolution  urging  the 
VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  a  prelimi- 
nary plau  tor  alleviating  unemployment 
caused  by  reduced  defense  spending:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijtbor. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE  (tor  hlmselt.  Mr. 
ANDKzsoN  ot  Illinois.  Mr.  FsaaffrxxN, 
Mr.  Pbjcx  ot  minolB.  Mr.  rodwo,  and 
Mr.  StmxmgtonJ  :  _ 

B.  Con.  Has.  780.  Coscuirent  raaoluUon 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 
to  the  Commtltee  on  Foreign  AltalTS. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.  Con.   Ees.  781.   Concurrent  resolution 
that  November  M,  1970.  be  declared  World 
Law  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  ot  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Bea.  1363.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  ot  the  care  ot  the  aged  In  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  ot  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  ot 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Bulea. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  relerred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  AODABBO: 
HJL  19738.  A  bUl  tor  the  reUet  of  Mayo 
Gott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HSL  19729.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  or  Ruhollah 
Sayyah:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  19730  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  the  esute 
of  Sampson  Oodrrey  Dalkowlt*  and  ot  the 
trusts  created  under  his  will;  to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSSI: 
HJi.   19731.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs. 
Roearta  A.  Cappadona  and  daughter.  Oiasl- 
ella  Cappadona;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  KTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

630.  By  Mr.  RTAH:  PeUUon  ot  Parents 
Lead  Poisoning  Action  Group — Mrs.  Ethel 
Jamison  president,  containing  368  signatures 
in  support  of  HJi.  9191.  BS.  9193.  and  H.B. 
11699.  concerning  lead-baeed  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

831.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUoa  of  the 
Philadelphia  Historical  Commission.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  reutlve  to  the  preeervatlon  and 
restoration  ot  the  Thaddeus  Koaclusako 
home;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ami  In- 
sular AlTalrs. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3:  14:  Above  all  puf  on  love 
which  Wndi  everi/thing  together  in  per- 
fect  harmony. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  ere  our  recess 
begins  we  pause  to  pray  for  the  coining  of 
Thy  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and 
good  will.  In  the  midst  of  a  swUUy 
changing  order  may  our  faith  in  Thee 
and  our  obedience  to  Thy  laws  continue 
to  move  tis  as  we  seek  to  tisher  in  a  new 
day  of  human  brotherhood. 

Direct  our  people  as  they  elect  our 
leaders.  Grant  that  their  choices  may 
promote  Thy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  To  those  elected  give  courage, 
wi-sdom.  and  good  will  that  they  may 
lead  our  citizens  in  the  ways  of  life  and 
liberty  for  all,  and  may  those  not  elected 
continue  to  labor  faithfully  lor  the  good 
of  our  Republic. 

Bless  all  those  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  particularly  our  prisoners  of 
war.  Strengthen  them  to  meet  each  day 
with  the  realization  that  Thou  art  their 
refuge  and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms. 

May  Thy  peace  and  Thy  love  abide  in 
our  hearts  now  and  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  raOM  THE  SENATE 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Chair    under- 
stands there  is  a  message  from  the  Sen- 


ate, which  the  Chair,  acting  for  the 
House,  will  receive. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  bad  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJL  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  laws  or  the  District 
or  Columbia  relating  to  offenses  sgalost  ho- 
tels, motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings, 
and  ror  other  purpoeca;  and 

H.R.  149B3.  An  act  to  provide  Tor  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  case  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consortium, 
and  any  successor  organization  thereto. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

Hit.  10336-  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  llablUty  of  hotels,  motels, 
and  similar  establishments  in  the  District 
ot  Columbia  to  their  gueats;  and 

H.R  13565.  An  act  to  vaUdate  certain 
deeds  Improperly  scknowledged  or  executed 
(or  both)  that  are  recorded  In  the  land  rec- 
ords or  the  Recorder  or  Deeds  or  the  District 
or  (Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1 143.  An  act  to  authorlee  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to  classify  as  a  wtl- 
demMS  area  the  national  forest  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Eagle  Cap  WUdemeaa  Area, 
known  as  the  xriwm  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea; 


8  3747.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
ColumbU  Code  to  increase  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  atUnlnlstraUon  ot  small 
estates,  to  mcrease  the  family  allowance,  to 
provide  almpUfled  procedures  tor  the  set- 
tlement or  esutes.  and  to  eliminate  piovl- 
slona  which  discriminate  against  women  In 
administering  estates: 

3.  3748.  An  act  to  provide  ror  the  removal 
or  snow  and  Ice  rrom  the  paved  sldewalka  of 
the  District  or  Columbia:  and 

B.  3749.  An  act  relating  to  crime  in  the 
District  ot  Columbia. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— PRINT- 
ING DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  unanimous  <x)nsent  wHl  be  re- 
quested today  so  that  Members  may  be 
ipennitted  to  make  insertions  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Rscoai>  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  Congress; 
their  request  will  also  be  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  ol  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  and  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Mr,  Jor- 
DMf,  which  were  published  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Record  dated  October  13, 
1970.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
November  16,  1970.  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend 
and  revise  their  own  remarks  in  the 
CteNCRKSSioifsL  RccoRo  On  moTC  than  one 
subject.  If  they  so  desire,  and  also  to  in- 
clude therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  exjdaln  or  complete 
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such  Extensions  of  Remarks,  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASSURANCES  MADE  DURING  DE- 
BATE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  HAVE 
BEEN  DISPROVED 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
announcement  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment yesterday,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  all  the  assurances  made  during  the 
debate  on  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  few  days  ago,  concern- 
ing a  Russian  submarine  base  In  Cuha. 
have  been  disproved  by  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  I  know  of — and  certainly  not 
the  Member  in  the  well — who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  every  penny  of  defense 
appropriations  required  to  defend  this 
country  we  love.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
the  name  of  national  defense,  or  In  the 
name  of  educatloo  or  of  health  or  any 
other  subject,  unnecessary  spending  Is 
just  plain  wrong.  The  Congress  should 
be  given  accurate  facts  before  it  votes  on 
im[>ortant  appropriations  in  order  that 
it  can  make  accurate  Judgments. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  points  up 
again  the  crying  need  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  obtain  accurate  inf  or- 
maUon  on  its  own  behalf  in  determining 
how  it  will  spend  the  people's  money  to 
protect  the  people's  Interests. 


THE  MOST  SACRED  OBLIGA'nCW 
OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENHH I  f 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  \ 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  coming 
November  3.  just  less  than  3  weeks  from 
today,  the  American  people  throughout 
our  Nation  will  have  their  privilege — the 
most  sacred  obligation  of  American  citi- 
zenship— to  cast  their  ballots  during  the 
1970  elections. 

America  has  been  blessed  with  the  fin- 
est form  of  government  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  men  with  the  help  of 
divine  guidance.  It  is  up  to  our  citizens 
who  have  the  privilege  to  express  their 
decision  in  the  ballot  box  for  the  election 
of  their  public  servants. 

We  should  never  forget  that  U.S.  citi- 
zenship is  a  privilege.  We  all  have  a 
sacred  obligation  to  live  tip  to  the  high 
standards  of  achievement  established  by 
our  fathers  and  forefathers,  the  high 
standards  of  being  responsible  \SS. 
citizens. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  our 
Nation's  history  when  the  principles  of 
liberty  under  our  (Constitution  have  been 
more  seriously  threatened.  We  need  only 
to  look  to  the  nations  beln«  attacked  by 
cacvi — asoe—Part  rt 


the  Communists,  or  to  the  mlUions  of 
people  Uving  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, who  have  no  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination where  the  state  controls  every 
aspect  of  their  lives,  to  realize  the  truly 
great  privilege  that  is  ours.  This  privi- 
lege guarantees  to  each  of  us,  native 
bom  and  naturalized,  all  of  the  rights 
protected  by  our  Constitution.  Surely  the 
duty  of  responsible  citizenship  imposed 
by  our  Constitution  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  in  return  for  those  guarantees. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  summed  it 
up  when  he  said; 

As  we  rejoice  In  the  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion or  those  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
ao  may  others  who  follow  us  rejoice  In  our 
Jealous  love  of  constltuUonal  liberty. 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  obli- 
gations as  U.S.  citizens  are  to  safeguard 
our  constitutional  liberties  in  order  that 
our  children  and  grandchildren  may  also 
enjoy  these  privileges  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  too 
strongly  urge  American  citizens — regard- 
less of  their  political  faith — to  exercise 
this  sacred  privilege  which  is  theirs  on 
November  3. 


THE  EXACXJERA-nON  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  RUSSIAN  SUBMA- 
RINE BASE  IN  CUBA 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  ezteod  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indians 
(Mr.  JscoBS)  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  discrepancy  between 
what  we  heard  In  debate  on  the  military 
appropriation  bills  and  what  now  turns 
out  to  be  the  (act. 

We  were  asked  to  make  Judgments  In- 
volving billions  of  dollars;  it  Is  Indeed 
unfortunate  that  we  were  misled  Into 
thinking  that  a  submarine  base  was  to- 
tally equipped  and  practically  In  operat- 
ing order  down  In  (Tuba:  Now  It  turns 
out  that  this  was  a  gross  exaggeration: 
there  is  no  such  base,  and  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  Russians  have  agreed 
In  fact  that  the  agreement  made  in  1963 
under  President  Kennedy's  adminlstia- 
tion  is  being  respected. 

I  believe  it  would  well  behoove  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  find  some 
means  of  obtaining  better  sources  of  in- 
formation than  we  now  have,  so  that 
when  we  make  thexe  multibllllon-donar 
judgments  we  can  make  them  on  some- 
thing more  accurate  and  better 
grounded  than  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past. 


STANDARD  OP  CONDUCT  IN 
CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never 
known  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  revere  Congress  as  an  institution  or 
who  has  not  wanted  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body  in  such  fashion  that  It 


deserves  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Prom  now  imtii  November  3  every 
Member  who  is  seeking  reelection  has  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  greater  faith  In 
this  institution  through  waging  a  re- 
sponsible campaign  tor  reelection. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  candi- 
dates in  this  Nation  for  various  offices 
who  think  that  anything  Is  fair  in  poli- 
tics: who  think  that  winning  Justifies 
any  kind  of  misrepresentation,  smear,  or 
m'.:dRllnglng. 

The  people  of  this  country  expect  pub- 
lic officials  with  public  trust  to  operate 
with  complete  integrity,  honesty,  and 
responsibility.  They  have  the  same  right 
to  expect  the  same  high  standards  of 
people  who  campaign  for  those  offices. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  well  aware  that  the 
individual  who  is  an  irresponsible  person 
in  a  campaign  on  November  2  will  be  the 
same  kind  of  public  official.  If  elected,  on 
November  3. 


CONFEREN(7E  REPORT  ON  HJI.  18583. 

(XIMPREHENSrVE     DRUG     ABUSE 

PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  ACT 

OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HJI.  18583)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  into,  and  prevention 
of.  drag  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to 
provide  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  per- 
sons: and  to  strengthen  existing  law  en- 
forcement authority  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Weat 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
13,  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  before  the  House  today 
was  signed  by  all  the  conferees,  and  we 
think  it  involves  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
visions on  this  bill. 

In  broad  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  a  drug  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
United  States  from  the  law  enforcement 
approach,  making  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  structure  of  our 
criminal  laws  relating  to  the  drag  prob- 
lem. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  considered  this  problem  at 
great  length,  holding  11  days  of  hear- 
ings, both  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
37  executive  «e«»lnn«.  both  mnming.  at- 
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temoon,  and  night.  They  reported  to  our 
lull  committee  a  bill  which  combined 
law  eniorcement  provisions  and  rehabili- 
tation provisions  which  tlie  House  later 
passed  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  the  subcommittee  had  recommended. 
When  the  House  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Senate,  the  rehabUltatlon.  preven- 
tion, and  research  provisions  ol  the 
Bouse  bill  were  substantially  revised  by 
the  Hughes  ajmendment  wlilch  would 
have  substituted  a  very  broad-scale  pro- 
gram m  tins  area.  In  addition,  amend- 
ments were  added  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
lating to  the  scheduling  of  amphetamines 
and  Librium  and  Valium,  and  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  distribution  of  small 
amounts  ol  marihuana  for  no  remuner- 
ation. An  additional  amendment  provid- 
ing tor  a  report  on  advisory  councils  was 
also  agreed  to. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  on 
amphetamines,  the  conference  agree- 
ment IS  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  ex- 
cept that  injectable  methamphetamlne  in 
liquid  form  Is  placed  to  schedule  n.  On 
Uibrlum  and  Valium,  the  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill, 
and  we  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ments relating  lo  advisory  councils  and 
the  distribution  of  small  amounts  of 
marihuana  for  no  remimeration. 

The  remainder  of  the  conference  ad- 
Justs  the  House  passed  title  I  to  the 
Hughes  amendment.  This  amendment 
was  53  pages  long,  and  although  full 
hearings  had  been  held  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  of  tlie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  no  hearings  had 
been  held  on  the  House  side  with  respect 
to  this  far-reaching  proposal.  The  House 
conferees  were  m  agreement  that  we 
would  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal 
next  year. 

Overall,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  established  a  Nauonal  Institul*  for 
the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence,  to  admin- 
ister planning,  coordination,  statistics, 
research,  training,  educational,  and  re- 
porting functions  with  respect  to  drus 
ahuse  and  drug  dependence.  The  amend- 
ment would  have  established  programs 
relating  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence among  Federal  employees,  would 
have  establi'ihed  a  program  of  formula 
grants  and  project  eranU  for  the  StaUs 
on  dug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  prob- 
lems; would  have  established  a  National 
Advisovy  Coiuicil,  and  an  Intergovem- 
ment  Coordinating  Council,  on  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  pro- 
posed (xintinuation  of  the  programs  set 
forth  In  the  House-passed  title  I. 

The  conference  agreement  would  ex- 
pand the  programs  contataed  to  the 
House-passed  title  I  In  several  respects. 
provides  specifically  for  formula  grants 
to  the  States  for  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  problems  within  the  overall 
public  health  formula  grants,  and  would 
expand  the  program  of  special  projects 
for  drug  dependent  persons  contained  In 
the  House  bill  both  as  to  ftoancing,  and 
as  to  the  projects  authorized. 

The  conference  agreement  would 
amend  section  3Hid>  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  specifically 
for  inclusion  in  state  public  health  plans 
of  services  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 


ment of  drug  abuse  and  dnig  dependence. 
This  will  make  formula  grants  provided 
under  the  general  authorization  of  sec- 
tion 314(d)  available  for  these  programs, 
and,  since  section  314(e)  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  project  grants  for  public 
health  services  within  a  State  shall  be 
made  only  if  the  services  are  provided  In 
accordance  with  State  plans,  project 
grants  may  be  made  for  such  services. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  contained 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlt  (Mr.  Hustikcs)  .  adding  a  new 
.section  256  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  providing  for  special  projects  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  or  drug  dependent  persons.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  this  amendment  re- 
quired that  the  programs  aided  must  in- 
clude detoxification  services.  Institu- 
tional services,  and  community-based 
after-care  services.  Twenty  million  dol- 
lars a  year  was  authorized  for  3  years. 
The  conference  agreement  Increases 
tlie  authorization  under  the  Hastings 
amendment  to  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  »30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
$35  million  for  fiscal  1973,  and  permits 
grants  for  programs  which  include  one  or 
more  of  the  services  referred  to  above, 
instead  of  requiring  that  all  these  serv- 
ices be  provided  in  the  same  program. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  compromises 
in  conference  in  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment. The  House  managers  felt  that 
programs  such  as  those  called  for  by 
the  Hastings  amendment  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible  to  the  services  which 
they  provide;  however.  In  order  to  reach 
agreement,  it  was  necessary  to  agree  to 
the  modification  of  the  amendment  to 
permit  one  or  more  of  these  sendees  in 
special  projects  rather  than  the  full 
range.  However,  the  revised  amendment 
provides  that  where  limited  services  are 
provided  hereafter  under  one  of  these 
special  projects,  and  thereafter  new  con- 
struction is  established  for  a  program 
serving  drug  dependent  persons  In  the 
same  area,  the  projects  covered  by  the 
new  construction  are,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, to  Include  the  more  limited  proj- 
ects established  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  (S.  3248)  which  was 
limited  to  law  enforcement  aspects  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  The  House  re- 
vised this  bill  to  include  more  input 
from  the  scientific  and  medical  commu- 
nity into  the  law  enforcement  decisions, 
and  provide  for  increased  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  rehabilitation.  The  con- 
ference agreement  in  general  Is  the  same 
as  the  House-passed  bill,  except  It  pro- 
vides somewhat  more  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation, treatment,  education,  and 
prevention. 

We  think  the  conference  agreement 
will  esUbllsh  a  greatly  Improved  pro- 
gram on  the  Federal  level  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  and  we 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House, 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  As  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  we  passed  in  the  House  In  Octo- 
ber, the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act.  HJl. 
14252.  which  is  presently  in  the  Senate 
and  on  the  calendar.  I  bave  Just  been  to 


the  Senate,  and  the  chances  of  passage 
of  that  legislation  even  today  are  very 
good.  There  may  appear  to  be  some  over- 
lapping in  these  two  bills.  There  may  be 
in  the  bill  which  we  are  discussing  today, 
the  conference  report,  some  overlapping 
in  the  fields  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  There  may  be  In  HJl.  14252  some 
overlapping  into  what  constitutes  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. ..  . 
Does  the  gentleman  todicate  to  iis  that 
he  feels  that  all  fields  of  educaUon  have 
been  covered  in  the  conference  report 
before  us?  ,,..>. 
Mr  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  our  bill  carries  exactly 
the  same  dollar  amount  of  authorizations 
for  education  as  the  bill  the  gentleman 
Is  talking  about.  We  feel  that  we  have 
covered  every  phase  ol  education  on  drug 
addiction  and  the  dangers  of  it  that  can 
be  covered  with  any  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MEEaDB.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
trying  to  get  into  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  is  he?  Or  into 
the  field  of  higher  education? 

Mr  STAOaEKS.  No.  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  get  Into  that.  We  are  trying  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  our  great  concern  in  educating 
people  to  the  dangers  of  drugs — ^people 
ol  all  ages,  and  In  every  stage  of  life— 
and  we  think  this  can  be  done  by  thoae 
In  the  health  department  who  have  the 
know-how. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Bo  that  later,  perhaps 
even  today,  when  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  which  we  passed  unanimously 
In  this  House  comes  back  to  us  with  per- 
haps some  of  these  overlaps  cut  out;  In 
dealing  with  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  the  field  should  be 
pretty  well  covered  since  both  of  them 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  1  would  say  so. 
But  I  would  say  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  cut  out  the  overlap  because  our  leg- 
islation takes  into  consideration  all  ages 
In  the  health  field  and  covers  the  com- 
plete field. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of 
your  committee  and  this  conference  re- 
port to  deal  with  the  field  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education;  la  it? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  it  deals 
with  all  fields  wherever  action  is  needed 
In  health  matters.  We  are  Just  saying 
we  do  not  eliminate  anybody— either  a 
a-year-old — ^11  we  can  teach  him— or  a 
person  90  years  old,  11  we  can  teach 
him — because  this  Is  in  the  field  ol 
health. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  would 
not  object  11  his  bill  comes  back  with 
the  overlap  to  It.  But  I  do  emphasize  that 
our  bill  does  cover  the  complete  field 
where  health  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  Is  clearly  the  Juris- 
diction ol  the  gentleman's  committee. 
Mr.  STTAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Education  is  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  directs  Itself  to  that. 

til.  STAGGERS.  We  did  not  object  to 
tbe  bill  when  the  bill  was  on  tbe  House 
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floor  before,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
object  now.  But  I  do  emphasize  to  the 
gentleman  that  our  legislation  does  go  to 
every  field.  Education  is  not  eliminated — 
we  Just  say  our  bill  covers  health  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans.  We  claim  that 
anyone,  every  Individual  In  America  who 
even  is  tempted  to  use  drugs  ought  to  be 
educated  to  the  dangers  of  It  and  on  get- 
ting over  the  use  of  drugs  and  being 
cured  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  coDiend  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  ;he  excellent  work,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  field  of  rehabilitation  where 
they  have  done  a  very  fine  Job.  The  only 
problem  is  with  the  education  section, 
as  the  gentleman  is  well  aware,  and  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  that, 
I  would  say  that  we  could  not  write  a 
complete  drug  bill  unless  we  did  say  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cate them  and  try  to  the  best  of  otir 
ability  to  educate  them  about  the  dangers 
of  drugs  and  we  are  trying  to  do  that 
In  every  field. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Spukcxr).  the  ranking  mtoorlty  mem- 
ber ol  the  committee,  whatever  time  he 
requires. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  was  a  serious  difierence  here  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions 
which  chlefiy  had  to  do  with  what  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment. 

The  Hughes  amendment  would  have 
changed  the  major  thrust  of  the  bill,  in 
my  opinion.  Into  an  education  and  re- 
habilitation program.  The  Hughes 
amendment  was  not  successful.  It  would 
have  established  a  new  institute,  an 
advisory  coimcil,  formula  grants,  project 
grants,  and  programs  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

All  ol  these  went  far  beyond  the  bill 
which  the  House  went  to  conference 
with.  In  essence,  the  House  version  was 
retained  and  the  thrust  of  the  House 
version  remains  In  the  conference  re- 
port. 

There  were  some  minor  difference  on 
which  we  receded,  but  nothing  ol  uiy 
great  importance.  Essentially  this  la  the 
House  bill. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  time  that  they  spent  to  con- 
sideration of  the  report.  May  I  say  they 
were  beset  by  almost  everyone  to  this 
country  of  any  tafiuence  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  Every  segment  of  mterest  was 
heard,  and  I  think  we  have  come  up  with 
a  bill  that  is  to  the  public  toterest.  and 
that  Is  the  ktod  of  conference  report  that 
we  brought  back  to  you  to  vote  on  here 
today. 

This  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  conferences  I  have  ever  been 
through  because  we  were  up  hill  and 
down  dale  on  the  whole  question  ol  the 
abuse  amendment  which  would  have 
changed  the  bill  entirely.  We  have  re- 
tataed  the  House  bill  and  the  thrust  of 
the  House  bljl,  and  that  was  the  Impor- 
tant potot  that  I  have  to  report  to  the 
House.  That  Is  why  i  believe  It  is  a  good 


conference  report,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  understand  the  con- 
ference report  tocludes  a  provision  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  amphetammes. 
Will  the  genUeman  explato  that  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  conference  re- 
port singles  out  the  worst  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  are  tbe  liquid,  tojectlble 
methamphetamlnes.  and  puts  them  toto 
schedule  II.  This  at  least  does  a  part  of 
what  the  gentleman  wanted  done  when 
he  was  here  on  the  Hoor  of  the  House 
when  we  were  discussing  the  bill  origi- 
nally. This  Is  in  essence  a  compromise 
between  what  you  wanted  and  what  we 
finally  arrived  at  to  putting  these  meth- 
amphetamtoes  over  to  schedule  II.  That 
is  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes.  If  I  may  ask  a 
further  question,  was  it  the  totent  to  to- 
clude  to  schedule  n  liquid  ampbeta- 
mtoes.  methamphetamtoes,  or  those  am- 
phetamines which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion to  the  conference  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  that  provision,  and 
there  was  some  argument  over  it.  We 
felt  the  best  thtog  to  do  was  to  take  the 
liquid  tojectibe  methamphetamtoes  now. 
and  put  them  to  schedule  n.  but  to  leave 
the  question  to  HEW  to  determtoe 
whether  or  not  others  ought  to  be  moved 
from  schedule  ni  and  put  to  schedule 
H. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  for  at  least  commencing 
a  study  of  this  problem.  It  is  a  most  seri- 
ous problem  that  besets  our  country. 
Your  conferees  are  to  be  congratulated 
lor  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  time  limita- 
tions at  the  time  the  conference  report 
was  brought  up  on  H.R.  18583.  the  com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse.  Prevention,  and 
Control  Act  of  1970, 1  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cuss several  additional  facts  that  I  feel 
should  be  a  part  of  tlie  legislative  history 
and  congressional  totent  with  respect  to 
this  bUl. 

My  colloquy  with  the  able  gentleman 
from  nitools  was  helpful  to  some  extent 
in  that  respect.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
there  are  almost  no  "street  sales"  of  vials 
of  liquid  methamphetamtoes.  The  sales 
of  "meth"  to  the  kids  on  the  streets  are 
either  to  tablet  or  crystal  form.  The  tab- 
lets are.  in  atoiost  every  case,  orlgtoally 
legally  manufactured  and  then  through 
devious  means  are  obtatoed  by  the  Il- 
legal peddler.  Crystals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  product  of  clandestine  lab- 
oratories. Botli  the  tablets  and  crystals 
are  soluble  to  water,  and  both  can  be  to- 
Jected  tato  the  veins.  It  is,  therefore, 
heartening  to  know  tliat  at  least  wltli  re- 
spect to  methamphetamtoes.  all  of  those 
drugs  that  are  capable  of  being  injected 
into  a  person's  bloodstream  will  be  sub- 
ject to  schedule  n  treatment. 

Lest  Congress  be  lulled  Into  feeling 
that  they  have  dealt  to  a  comprehensive 


manner  with  the  problem  of  "speed,"  I 
feel  that  I  must  state  that  we  have  ap- 
plied a  i>and-aid  where  we  need  a  tourni- 
quet. As  ttie  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  stated,  dextroampbet- 
amtoes  are  Just  as  harmful  as  metham- 
phetamlnes. Dextroamphetamtoes  are  a 
part  of  the  amphelamtoe  family.  Tbe 
Surgeon  General  has  also  pototed  out 
that  other  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lants are  subject  to  abuse. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  pbenmetraztoe 
and  methylphenidate  have  caused  seri- 
ous addicti(]n  problems  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  other  countries 
around  the  world.  For  instance,  pben- 
metraztoe— preludto — became  so  widely 
abused  in  Sweden  that  that  country  was 
forced  to  completely  ban  the  production 
and  sale  of  not  only  that  drug,  but  am- 
phetamtoes,  methamphetamtoes,  and 
methylphenidate.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  not  have  to  await  an  to- 
creased  ^idemic  with  respect  to  those 
substances  before  vigorous  action  is 
taken. 

In  that  regard.  I  am  heartened  by  a 
letter  from  John  IngersoU,  Director  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  dated  September  15,  1970,  ad- 
dressed to  Claude  Pepper,  to  which  be 
stated: 

It  is  tile  BureftU'fi  position  tliat  tbe  ramp- 
ant abuse  ol  ampbetamlnes,  pArttcvil&rlj 
metliamplietalniJieft.  \B  croatlQg  a  serloiu 
puliUc  tieskltb  and  law  enlorcemect  probiexn 
Id  the  United  StAtes.  You  can  be  a££ure<l 
tbat  the  Bureau  does  aaudpate  utilizing  tbe 
new  proTlslons  ol  H.B.  16563  to  Insim  that 
the  proper  regulatory  controls  are  imposed 
over  those  ampheUiznlnea  found  to  requli* 
the  ImpoeiUon  of  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  be  assured  that 
we  will  watch  the  actions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  toterest  when  HJl.  18583 
finally  becomes  law. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
that  you  and  other  Members,  todudtog 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Peppeb),  have  done  a  great  job 
to  going  toto  this  particular  problem.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  we  gave  the  most 
carefiil  consideration  to  all  the  findings 
you  had  with  reference  to  your  crime 
tovestlgatlon  and  what  you  felt  the  effect 
of  drugs  were  to  this  field.  You  have 
rendered  a  great  public  service  to  not 
only  what  you  did  to  traveling  from  city 
to  city  to  ftod  out  what  the  problems 
were,  but  also  advising  our  committee 
as  to  bow  we  could  make  a  better  bill 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  rise  to  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  T3JR.  18583,  the  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970. 

We  have  attempted  to  stem  the  rising 
use  of  drugs  to  this  Nation  tor  the  most 
part  of  this  century.  And  this  struggle 
has  totensified  in  the  past  5  years  as  rec- 
ords have  shown  a  greater  tovolvement 
In  the  drug  culture. 

It  has  become  evident,  however,  that 
we  cannot  properly  deal  with  the  drug 
abuse  problem  by  simply  producing  an 
enforcement  bill.  11  we  are  to  halt  drug 
abuse,  we  must  find  out  why  people  turn 
to  drugs,  how  we  can  halt  this  and  how 
we  can  help  those  who  are  captive  to 
drugs,  and  what  is  the  best  possible  way 
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to  find  and  prosecute  those  who  deal  in 
other  people's  misery  for  profit. 

I  think  we  have  reached  a  leglslatlTe 
plateau  which  will  yield  as  these  goalj 
in  H-R.  18583.  When  the  Senate  passed 
Its  bill  it  went  mostly  to  the  problem  of 
enforcement  In  the  House  version,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor,  we  tried  to 
cover  the  areas  of  rehabilitation,  and 
treatment  research,  prevention,  educa- 
tion, and  enforcement.  In  fact,  we  have 
increased  the  penalties  for  the  pusher. 

I  think  that  we  have  an  effective  bill 
and  certainly  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  proposed.  The  Senate  has.  In  eon- 
ierence.  agreed  to  rescind  on  its  major 
disagreements  and  In  general,  we  will 
be  voting  on  a  conference  report  which 
embodies  the  House  version.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  great  service  in 
its  extensive  work  on  this  bill.  And  I 
commend  the  Sejiate  for  its  contribution. 
1  know  the  American  public  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  work. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  have  had 
considerable  interest  In  HM  18583.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  a  good  bill.  However, 
It  Is  woefully  inadequate  in  certain  criti- 
cal areas. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  several 
weeks  ago  our  committee  attempted  to 
amend  that  bill  on  the  House  floor  when 
we  were  sitting  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Onion 
by  moving  amphetamines,  methamphet- 
amlnes,  phemnetrazine,  and  methyl- 
phenidates  from  schedule  HI  to  schedule 

n. 

The  net  effect  of  that  amendment.  IT 
we  had  been  successful,  would  have  been 
to  place  stronger  control  over  all  of  these 
admittedly  dangerous  drugs. 

For  a  brief  time,  that  desirable  end 
was  achieved  when  the  other  body  by 
record  vote  of  40  to  16  adopted  such  an 
amendment  Unfortunately,  for  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  the  conference  re- 
port is  so  watered  down  on  this  issue  as 
to  be  virtually  meaningless. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJ!.  18583,  and  wish 
to  read  that  portion  of  the  report  that 
deals  with  the  area  of  disagreement.  It 
reads  as  follows; 

The  conlerence  substitute  limits  tills 
transfer  to  schedule  II  to  ln]«ctlble  metb- 
unphetamlne.  widely  referred  to  u  "speed."' 
The  legislation  contains  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  transfer  druga  between 
scheOules.  upon  malting  the  appropriate 
findings  and  following  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed m  the  legislation.  It  la  the  under- 
standing of  the  managers  tliat  proceedings 
will  be  Initiated  Involving  a  number  of  drugs 
containing  amphetamines  after  the  legisla- 
tion has  ijecome  law.  but  exceptions  will  be 
made  for  a  number  of  amphetamine-con- 
taining drugs. 

The  specific  language  In  amendment 
No.  4  to  HJl.  18583  Is  as  follows: 

(c)  Unless  specifically  excepted  or  unless 
Uated  In  another  schedule,  any  injectable 
liquid  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
methamphecamlne.  Including  its  salts. 
Isomers,  and  salts  of  Isomers. 


OrlglnaUy  based  on  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Mr.  SnaattL  and  Mr.  Wicona.  I 
was  hopeful  when  I  first  saw  the  confer- 
ence report  that  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  Include  under  quota  con- 


trol of  the  Attorney  General  all  meth- 
amphet&mine  and  aniphelamlnes  which 
are  manufactured  in  liquid  form  or  that 
could  be  put  in  solution  and  then  In- 
jected Into  the  bloodstream.  These  sub- 
stances are  commonly  known  as  "speed." 
But  now  looking  at  the  language  of  the 
substitute  and  hearing  the  statement  of 
the  able  members  of  ttie  conference,  and 
hearing  from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer  I.  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
ferees provided  that  only  liquid  inject- 
able methamphetamines  will  be  put  in 
schedule  U  and  subjected  to  quota  con- 
trol by  the  Attorney  General. 

That  means  that  only  an  insignificant 
percent  of  the  total  methamphetamines 
are  subject  to  any  quota  control  by  this 
bill,  according  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
letter  that  I  received  last  night  from  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  on  precisely  this  Issue.  The  letter 
is  as  follows : 

vs.  VtruauxMT  or  Jusnci,  Bu- 
BXAD  or  Msaccmcs  and  Dangkb- 
otjs  Daucs, 
Wcuhington,  D.C,  October  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Clauds  Pxl>snca. 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  House 
o/  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
DsAB  CHAmiCAN  PxFFxa :  Pursuant  to  the 
telephone  request  of  October  13.  1870.  from 
kCss  Hastings  of  your  staff  the  following  In- 
formation Is  supplied. 

We  are  aware  of  a  total  of  73  products  do- 
mestically marketed  which  contain  the  drug 
methamphetamloe  (desoxyephedrlne).  Of 
this  total  31  are  eaaeDtlall;  Identical  having 
methamphelamlne  as  the  sole  Ingredient. 
Five  out  of  the  72  products  are  liquid  In- 
Jectablee.  The  remaining  41  are  also  esaen- 
tlally  Identical  to  each  other,  i.e.,  metham- 
phetanUne  In  combination  with  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates  or  both.  A  very  few  of 
these  41  also  contain  vitamins  and/or  one  or 
more  other  ingredients  which  do  not  limit 
abuse  potential. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  approximately 
1000  to  1500  prtxiucts  essentially  Identical  In 
that  each  contains  some  generic  Isomer  or 
salt  of  amphetamine  as  the  sole  Ingredient. 

We  also  estimate  there  are  marketed  and 
available  approximately  3600  coanMnatlon 
amphetamine  pirsduets  which  are  agam  es- 
sentially Identical  to  each  other.  1  e.,  contain- 
ing some  Isconer  of  amphetamine  In  oom- 
blnauon  with  one  or  more  barbiturates  or 
other  Ingredient. 

In  genera]  the  four  classes  menttoned  above 
carry  the  same  medical  mdieatlons  and  con- 
tra-Indications. 

Our  most  recent  ■**""*'  survey  dladoeed 
that  basic  methamptietamine  production  in 
the  United  stales  for  IMS,  totaled  11,718 
kilograms.  TUls  U  equivalent  to  ],171,e00M0 
dosage  units  {average  dosage  unit,  10  milli- 
grams) .  We  sxe  unable  to  state  with  certainty 
at  this  time  what  percent  of  this  basic  pro- 
duction was  converted  into  Injectable  Uquld 
forms  (parenteral).  Only  5  of  the  73  meth- 
amphet&mlne  products  available  are  of  the 
Injectable  type.  It  therefore  can  be  safely 
concluded  that  Injectables  represent  an  In- 
significant percent  of  the  total  methamphe- 
tamlne  dosage  forms. 
Sincerely. 

JOBN  S,  iMOnSOLX,, 

IMreefor, 

This  morning  I  talked  with  Dr.  Doro- 
thy Dobbs,  who  is  a  specialist  In  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  amphet- 
amines. She  advised  me  that  Uquld 
methamphetamines  are  sold  only  to  hos- 
pitals, and  there  are  no  uses  for  theses 
products    as    far    as    over-the-counter 


sales  go.  Obviously  there  Is  almoet  no 
diversion  into  Illegal  channels  of  this 
form  of  the  drug. 

It  should  be  noted  that  amphetamines 
and  methamphetamines  are  bulk  pro- 
duced domestically  by  four  companies, 
Tliey  are  also  Imported  In  limited 
amounts.  These  bulk  products  are 
shipped  to  dosage  form  manufacturers 
who  produce  the  pills  either  under  their 
own  labels  or  under  a  number  of  whole- 
sale distributor  labels.  The  pills  are  then 
sent  to  wholesale  distributors  who  In 
turn  send  them  to  pharmacists.  To  at- 
tempt to  control  any  of  the  dosage  form 
producers  would  require  the  control  of 
over  2,700  companies.  Selective  control 
of  amphetamine  and  methampbetamlne 
drugs  would,  therefore,  require  a  great 
expenditure  of  man-hours  and  effort  on 
the  pan  of  the  BNDD ;  but  control  of  the 
bulk  producers  would  require  a  fraction 
of  such  time  and  effort.  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  between  1,000  and  1.500 
drugs  on  the  market  that  are  entirely 
made  up  of  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamines. The  reason  for  the  vast 
number  is  that  that  figure  Incorporates 
different  brand  names  of  Identical  drugs 
and  different  strengths  of  those  Identical 
drugs. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
2.500  drugs  being  marketed  that  include 
either  amphetamines  or  methampheta- 
mines as  a  part  of  the  ctanpound. 

Uquld  Injectable  methamphetamlne 
drugs  are  produced  by  five  companies, 
and  there  are  only  five  such  drugs  on 
the  market.  Using  these  BNDD  figures, 
one  can  calculate  that  liquid  injectable 
methamphetamines  amount  to  twelve 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amphetamine  and  methampbetamlne 
drugs  being  produced. 

Since  the  bill  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  most  all  ampheta- 
mines and  methamphetamines  are  sold 
in  solid  form  and  are  soluble  and  there- 
fore injectable,  any  statement  claiming 
that  "speed"  has  now  been  slowed  down 
is  blatantly  misleading.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  this  bill  contributes  almost 
nothing  Into  stopping  the  flow  of  "speed" 
into  the  veins  of  the  young  people  of 
this  country.  As  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  problem  in  depth  know, 
"speed"  Is  the  street  term  applied  to 
Intravenous  Injection  of  amphetamines 
and  amphetamine-like  compounds. 
Therefore,  the  "speed"  problem  is  barely 
touched  by  this  amendment. 

For  Instance,  in  a  letter  of  March  of 
this  year,  the  Surgeon  Genera]  of  the 
United  States,  Dr,  Jesse  L,  Stetnfeld. 
stated: 

Considerable  reeearch  on  the  effects  of 
amphetamines  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
NIKH  Addiction  Besearch  Center  at  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky.  The  Center  has  found  the 
methamphetamlne  and  dextroamphetamine 
have  approximately  the  same  order  of  abuse 
potential.  Other  amphetaounes  and  related 
stimulants  have  a  somewhat  lesser  abuse 
potential  tmt  of  a  degree  serious  enough  to 
warrant  the  aame  degree  of  regulatloa  un- 
der law. 

Therefore,  I  am  sorry  to  say  having 
failed  to  do  so,  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral moves  expeditiously  agalnat  am- 
phetamines, phenmetrazlnes.  and  meth- 
ylphenldateis— the  "speed  drugs" — we 
still  will  not  have  significantly  reduced 
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the  problem  of  abuse  of  centrftl  nervous 
system  stimulants  with  all  their  attend- 
ant Injuries  and  dangers. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  these  three 
drugs  can  also  be  shot  into  a  person's 
veins  and  produce  the  same  euphoria, 
bizarre  behavior,  et  cetera,  and  with 
many  of  the  same  detriment&l  side 
effects. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  as  soon  as 
this  bill  Is  signed  Into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Attorney  General,  consistent 
with  the  representations  he  has  made 
to  the  Congress,  would  immediately 
move  against  all  of  these  drugs  that  are 
seriously  undermming  the  health  of  this 
coimtry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pas> 
sage  of  this  bill  will  not  end  our  com- 
mittee's interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
theUble. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  HH. 
15041  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  Friday  night  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H-R.  15041.  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  pro- 
gram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17849)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  and  establish- 
ment of  improved  rail  passenger  service 
In  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 
ui^radlng  of  rail  roadt>ed  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  rail  passenger  equipment, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
modes  of  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  to  amend  section  13(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
other  pxuTWses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motJon  was  agreed  to. 

IH  THX  COMMmXS  Or  THS  WBOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Its^ 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  BJt.  17849.  with 
Mr.  BT7U.C80N  of  Texas  In  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rooe  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  11  on  page  28.  which  Is  the 
first  section  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

Bffr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  "doomnjer"  about  the 


pending  bill.  I  insert  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  12  In  the 

CONCRfSSIOHAL  RSCORD. 

In  this  very  astute  article,  the  author. 
Albert  H.  Karr.  rightly  points  out  some 
of  the  complications  which  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  well-lntenUoned  legis- 
lation. 

The  article  follows: 

SUBSIDT.    RXQUI^TIOH    AND    tTHCLa   SUCAK 

<  By  Albert  B.  Karr) 

Washington. — In  Uielr  views  on  the  proper 
relatloiuhlp  of  goTemment  to  industry,  some 
buslne«  leaders  saem  to  know  what  tbey 
want :  To  make  money. 

That,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  best  ex- 
pl.\natlon  for  the  contradictions  In  the  poel- 
tlODs  some  very  big  businessmen  are  taking 
here.  Quick  to  Insist  that  bureaucratic  Inter- 
ference with  their  activities  Is  not  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  they  have  been  equally  quick 
to  seek  government  help  when  those  actlrltlee 
have  run  into  trouble. 

This  contradictory  stance,  which  Is  by  no 
means  new.  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  ca- 
veat by  Arthur  Okun.  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Eoonomic  AdvUers  under  President 
Johnson.  "Those  who  advocate  and  practice 
private  enterprise  should  be  especially  cau- 
tious In  soliciting  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. .  .  -,"  iCr.  Okun  said.  "People  who  ke^ 
asking  the  OoTemment  to  do  things  for 
them  may  find  It  ImpoaBlble  lat-er  to  prevent 
the  Oovemment'B  doing  things   to  th«n." 

Mr.  Okun  was  tAifc-ing  spedflcaUy  about 
the  contention  of  the  alrcraTt  industry,  sec- 
onded by  the  Nixon  Administration,  that  the 
Government  must  pay  most  of  the  estimated 
•1,6  bUUon  development  coat  of  the  dvlUan 
supersonic  transport  because  the  plane-mak- 
ers and  alrUnes  cant  atTord  to.  Oovemment 
acceptance  of  such  arguments.  It  seams,  will 
only  increase  the  Oovertmaent's  problems. 

In  the  first  place.  Oovernment  fin>r>^Tig  of 
the  SST  prototype  may  force  development  of 
a  product  that  might  not  succeed,  at  least 
not  for  several  years.  If  left  to  a  decision  of 
the  marketplace.  The  very  fact  that  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  their  airline  customerB 
beg  off  from  [>aylng  the  bill  suggests  as  much. 

SST  backers  argue  that  the  Govertunent's 
projected  $1.34  billion  outlay  is  a  loan,  not  an 
outright  subsidy.  Sale  of  300  SST  planes  wiU 
repay  the  loan,  and  additional  sales  will  fur- 
nish royalties,  they  argue.  But  while  they 
now  &ay  800  to  1.000  planes  wtU  probably  be 
sold  in  the  1978-1990  period,  against  their 
earlier  estimate  of  500  plaoec.  other  studies 
have  forecast  sales  of  only  350  planes  or  less. 
The  taxpayer  is  stUl  taking  the  risk,  not  the 
planemaker.  And  SST  critics  Insist  that  the 
•  1.34  bllllou  flgure.  Itself  much  higher  than 
the  Government's  originally  expected  tab, 
may  escalate  s  lot  more  by  the  time  produc- 
tion starts. 

Oovernment  subsidization  of  SST  develop- 
ment could  encourage  the  airlines  to  sedt 
major  Oovemment  aid  of  other  kinds  In  the 
future.  Already  airline  executives  are  worried 
that  the  SST  will  hurt  earnings  t>ecause  of 
Its  high  Initial  cost  and  the  dUDctUty  of  fill- 
ing Its  seats  without  diverting  passengers 
from  older,  conventional  Jets,  Some  Senate 
sources  say.  In  fact,  ttiat  some  major  air- 
lines have  Indicated  they  wouldn't  be  un- 
happy if  the  Senate  rejected  contlntted  SST 
funding  when  that  issue  comes  to  a  vote 
soon. 

OTBZa  Am  SOUCIXT 

Meanwhile.  alrUnea  officials  are  aeebng 
Oovemment  aid  m  other  areas — including 
backing  for  a  competition -curbing  reduction 
in  the  number  of  routes  and  flights  they  now 
offer.  Local-service  airlines  want  Increased 
subsidies  to  pay  for  continued  service  to 
small  towns,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  key  mem^bsrs  of  Congress  seem  sympa- 
thetic. 

The  airline  requests  are  part  of  a  broader 
picture.  Dselarca  one  Wkalilnfton  tnuupor* 


tetlon  expert;  **We  seem  to  be  moving  in- 
evitably toward  Government  takeover  of  all 
transportation,  and  subsidy  is  a  major  step 
In  that  direction." 

Historically,  railroads  got  vx  eaiiy  Oot> 
ernment-ald  start  in  land  grants  for  rlgbt-of- 
wav  but  have  lagged  belilnd  most  other  forms 
of  transportation  in  winning  aid  since  then. 
Now  they  are  back  In  the  act.  The  Penn  Cea* 
trfll  seekf  Government  loan  guarantees,  and 
the  entire  Industry  has  requested  a  yearly 
•1.S  bllUon  package  of  Oovemment  cubsldleA 
and  loan  backing. 

The  railroads  insist  they  would  be  better 
off  If  the  Government's  heavy  regulatory 
hand  were  lifted.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regtilatlon  In  particular,  they  say, 
prerentj  them  from  competing  with  truckers. 
I'd  say  the  N*^  1  trouble  Is  Government 
messing  In  our  business  .  .  .  telling  us  how  to 
nm  our  affairs."  declares  Thomas  M.  Good- 
fellow,  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  bUIlons  that  the 
railroad  Industry  feels  it  needs  for  lagging 
capital  Improvements  and  maintenance,  Mr, 
Goodfellow  takes  a  different  tack.  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  mtist  get  Involved  Snan- 
cially  and  otherwise."  he  says;  the  Industry's 
package  is  "a  statement  of  reasonable  rights 
and  expectations"  for  an  industry  the  nation 
needs. 

What  critics  of  the  railroads  And  espe- 
cially Ironic  is  that  the  roads  want  Oovem- 
ment assistance  for  logging  railroad  opera- 
tions, yet  they  have  been  unenthuslactic 
about  buttressing  those  operations  them- 
selves. The  Penn  Central.  lor  one,  directed 
most  of  Its  efforts  Into  real  estate  and  other 
non- transportation  actlvitlee.  allowing  Its 
railroad  to  illde  into  bankruptcy  court. 

Similarly,  railroad  executives  oppose  an; 
suggestion  of  nationalisation.  Yet  they  are 
quite  wlUtng  to  allow  the  Oovemment  to  set 
up  a  Bcmlpubltc  corporation  to  take  over  the 
money-losing  passenger  business  that  they 
have  generally  neglected. 

TatTCKIKG  INTJtTBTST    POSTTION 

The  trucking  Lndustry  Isnt  pleased  wttih 
the  railroads"  bid  for  Government  subsidy.  It 
especially  opposes  reoommendatlons  to  set  up 
a  general  transportation  trust  fund  that 
would  enable  raHs  to  use  some  of  the  auto 
gasoline  taxes  tliat  now  go  into  the  Highway 
Trust  I'und.  and  the  alternate  proposal  to  use 
lOT  of  the  highway  fund  to  pay  for  improv- 
ing or  ellminstlng  raQroad-hlghway  grade 
crossings.  Ptmnk  L.  Grimm,  president  of 
American  Trucking  Associations,  labels  tlie 
railroad  packsge  "a  letter  to  Santa  Claos." 
Truckers,  for  their  part,  benefit  from  use  of 
highways  built  by  the  Oovemment.  though 
they  claim  they  pay  such  heavy  taxes  that 
there's  no  net  subsidy  Involved. 

The  truckers  arent  the  only  ones  enjoying 
or  wanting  Oovemment  subsldlaatton,  of 
course.  Airlines  benefit  rrt>m  subsidies  for  air- 
port construction.  Shipping  companies  have 
long  enjoyed  Federal  capital  and  open  tine 
subsidies.  Other  industries.  Including  oil. 
steel  and  textiles,  have  tried  to  fend  off  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  la  thetr  affairs  but 
havent  been  adverse  to  asking  It  to  halp  fight 
foreign  competition. 

A  ntmiber  of  industries  get  Federal  sub- 
sidy through  varlouB  tax  breaks,  the  most 
notable  being  the  deprsclation  allowance  for 
oil  companies  Many  tax  watchers  feel  ttiat 
personal  income  tax  deductions  for.  say 
medical  expenses  constitute  a  subsidy  to  tlie 
medical  profession,  which  can  boost  charges 
with  the  realization  that  the  patient  wUl 
pass  a  good  chunk  of  the  bill  along  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

Publishers  of  newspapera,  magaslnea  and 
books  enjoy  low  postal  rates,  though  the  orlg- 
U^  intent  was  to  facilitate  the  exduuige 
of  Information. 


The  Federal  Government  substdlzee  tlie 
housing  industry  in  a  variety  of  way?  Among 
tbem;  Offering  bdow-market  interest  rates 
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on  lo»n5  to  spartment  operators  bimJ  others, 
uvd  buvmg  up  mortgsgM  to  ieop  Interem 
ntes  down.  TBe  US  Treasury  also  pro«de« 
a  form  ot  subsidy  to  most  b»nto.  by  mam- 
Mlnlng  PMeral  bank  accounts:  the  ban«s 
use  these  accounts  as  part  of  tholr  rtHerves. 
.inatnst  which  they  lend  money. 

Industry  ha*  Icnj  been  subsidized  In  even 
less-obtlous  ways.  Alan  Oreensp-m,  a  New 
TorK  economist  consultant  who  served  Preu- 
dent  SUon  as  s  1988  election-campaign  ad- 
viser, contends  Tor  years  many  companies 
lure  been  using  our  rivers,  our  waterways, 
.•>na  our  atmOFpheit!  as  cost-free  depositories 
tor  their  industrial  wastes.  ThU  has 
amounted  to  an  Implicit  subsidy  oBset  on  the 
ctm\p.inle»'  Income  statements  by  the  Jallure 
to  register  an  appropriate  cost  Item  for  dls- 
poail." 

Within  alt  these  Industries,  decisions  to 
seek  Govertunent  aid  haven't  always  been 
unanimous.  Some  steel  producers  rebelled  for 
veirs  at  .'.sting  the  Government  to  set  quotas 
on  steel  Imports,  tor  feir  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  thereby  become  too  Involved  In  their 
business.  But  the  more  protectlon-mlnded  fi- 
nally won.  and  In  19«7  the  Industry  closed 
ranis  and  made  lt«  bid  {unsuccesafuUy)  for 
'mport  quotas  Similarly,  many  railroads  long 
opposed  a  subsidy  bid:  two  years  ago  the 
roads  joined  ranks,  and  they  have  been  on 
the  sulHldy  trail  ever  since 

The  aircraft  Industry  In  the  past  has  re- 
ceived a  sut>«!dy  through  Government  fund- 
ing of  mllttarv  plane  research  and  develop- 
ment, with  commercial  plane  makers  then 
drawing  en  that  technology.  Aircraft  makera 
have  sou'ht  Pederil  .lupport  f.-r  didllan  re- 
search and  developmcTit  too.  but  with  less 
success — until  the  SST 

The  Senate  will  soon  decide  on  the  S3T. 
ending  a  long  and  bitter  debate.  But  regard- 
lesis  of  the  decision  In  this  case,  the  larger 
question  of  the  proper  relationship  of  goy- 
emmert  and  Industry  wont  be  settled.  And 
Indications  are  that  this  question  will  In- 
creasingly occupy  the  Goremment  in  the 
future. 

Warns  Richard  R.  Nelson.  Tale  economics 
professor  who  was  formerly  a  Read  Corp.. 
economist:  "After  the  parUcular  (SSTl  pro- 
gram in  question  Is  completed,  there  wUI  be 
a  next  generation  of  programs  posing  vir- 
tually the  Identical  policy  Issues.  More  Im- 
portant, thera  win  be  projects  In  other  tech- 
nological fields  presented  sa  candidates  for 
this  kind  of  subsidy  ■■ 
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affected  by  the  crushing  floandal  burden  ot 
the  Panama  Limited. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  dilemma? 

Operating  costs  keep  going  up.  A  tew  trmlna 
are  well-tilled,  but  far  too  many  are  almoat 
empty.  Pewer  people  take  long  trips  on  our 
trains  More  people  preter  the  speed  of  sub- 
sldlKd  camera  or  the  fleilbUlty  and  con- 
venience ot  their  private  cars.  For  these  same 
reasons,  we  expect  even  larger  financial  losses 
In  the  future. 

Annual  losses  like  this  can  lead  to  senous 
troubles.  For  eiample.  In  the  two  years  be- 
fore Penn  Central  failed  to  clear  Its  flnanclal 
hurdles,  that  railroad  a  passenger  service  suf- 
lered  a  huge  loss  each  year.  What  happened  to 
Penn  Central  must  not  happen  to  IC. 

And  so,  with  great  reluctance,  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  our  obllgaUon  to 
eoonmunltles  served  by  this  famous  train,  we 
plan  to  bring  its  service  to  an  end. 

Some  day.  perhaps  the  public  policies  that 
brought  us  superhighways  and  Jumbo  Jets 
win  change  to  help  bring  back  intercity 
passenger  trains.  That  wtU  be  a  great  day.  In- 
deed. 

Illinois  OornaL  RanJioAO. 


At  this  point.  T  place  in  the  RecoBO 
the  text  of  an  advertt'ement  which 
apprared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  ol 
October  13: 

iT'a  Ton  To  Till  Too  tbi  Sao  Nawa  Abotjt 
A  Paaioos  IC  TlaiK 
Starting  November  73  with  IOC  approval, 
our  Panama  Limited  win  be  only  a  memory. 
No  longer  win  this  weU-known  train  make 
Its  dally  ran  between  Chlea«D  and  the  dtlea 
ot  the  South. 

When  this  day  comes,  no  one  will  be  sadder 
than  IC. 

We  made  this  choice  because  our  only  al- 
ternative was  to  loee  a  lot  of  money.  And 
that's  no  way  to  run  a  railroad.  No  sensible 
person  would  expect  uj  to  keep  on  spend- 
ing 11.30  tor  every  dollar  we  earn  from  pas- 
senger operatloiu.  But  this  Is  exactly  what 
happened  In  1M9. 

In  spite  of  promotion,  advertising,  and 
X«structurlng  our  service  to  attract  more 
Tlden.  the  Panama  Limited  alone  racked  up 
an  out-of-pocket  loas  last  year  of  more  than 
one  mlUlon  dollare. 

Beside  losing  money,  thla  train  is  losing 
the  battle  with  w«ar-and-tear.  Although 
we've  kept  It  In  good  repair.  It  soon  must  be 
rvplaced.  But  to  spend  mllUons  to  loee  more 
millions   Just  doeent   make   aenae. 

We'd  Uke  to  make  unprorementa  In  the 
trains  that  people  ride  often,  such  as  those 
that  run  between  Chicago  and  Carbondala, 
nilBoU.  But  our  ablUty  w  do  <o  la  aerloijily 


The  final  item  which  I  would  Ulte  to 
Insert  In  the  Conorissioh«l  Rscobd  ate 
excerpts  of  a  speech  by  W.  Oraham 
Claytor.  Jr..  pre.'sident  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Systeni.  These  excerpts  ap- 
peared'In  the  October  9.  1970.  Issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

To  point  DP  Bome  of  the  pitfalls  of  na- 
tlonalliatlon.  let  me  draw  a  few  brief  par- 
allels between  the  government-owned  British 
Railways  and  an  American  rail  system  with 
which  I  am  fairly  familiar — Southern  Ball- 
way.  We  win  have  to  deal  with  this  In  terms 
of  Uie  operating  reeulu  for  the  year  1968— 
the  latest  tor  which  we  have  Information 
from  OUT  BrItUh  counterparts — and  translate 
British  pounds  Into  comparable  dollar 
flmires. 

British  Rallwaya  and  Southern  Hanway 
are  roughly  comparable  In  route  tnlleage — 
12.447  mHea  for  the  British  and  10.183  for 
Southern.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
One  of  the  more  striking  differences  Is  In 
pay  scales  The  salary  for  full-time  clerical 
employes  on  British  Hallways  In  1S88.  tor 
example,  was  »3.745  a  year  on  the  average. 
On  Southern  Railway  the  pay  averaged  near- 
ly $7,900  a  year  for  comparable  Jobs — almost 
three  times  as  much.  Another  startling  con- 
trast li  In  the  number  of  people  needed  to 
operate  the  raUway.  Southern  In  1988  had 
Just  under  30.000  employes  while  BrltLih 
RaUways  had  over  298.000  people,  or  nearly 
IS  times  as  many.  Incidentally,  as  a  footnote. 
Penn  Central  with  twice  our  route  miles  has 
nearly  five  times  as  many  employes — but  still 
only  one  third  as  many  as  the  much  smaller 
British  Hallways. 

Equally  striking  comparL'wns  can  be  found 
In  freight  ststlstlcs.  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem produced  more  than  37.3  bllUon  ton- 
miles  of  freight  service  In  1988  and  the 
British  Rallwaya  approximately  14.6  bllUon. 
leas  than  40%  as  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
looking  at  revenues.  Southern  took  In  less 
than  »488  mlUlon  In  freight  revenues,  In  that 
year,  while  the  natlonalUed  British  Railways 
received  more  than  M90  mlHlon.  To  put  It 
another  way.  the  average  charge  tor  handling 
a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  on  British  Railways 
was  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age charge  by  Southern. 

Now.  what  kind  of  financial  results  did  the 
total  operations  ot  each  system  produce?  De- 
spite higher  average  and  gross  freight  reve- 
nue. British  Railways  ended  1968  with  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $217  million,  not  Including. 
of  course,  any  taxes.  Southern,  on  the  other 
hand,  earned  a  net  Income  In  1968  of  nearly 
$43  mlUlon  and  In  addition  paid  more  than 
thla— some  $50  minion— In  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes.  Enormous  British  passenger 
looses  were  partly  responsible,  but  even  with- 
out these  the  compvtaon  U  startling. 
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If  I  were  simply  a  taxpayer  and  had  no 
connection  with  raUroads  at  aU.  auch  results 
would  make  me  glad  that  America's  ranroada 
are  In  private  hands  and  Inspire  me  to  ao 
all  I  could  to  keep  them  there. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Chalrraon,  I  Intend  to 
vote  lor  H  R.  17849,  tlie  passeiiRer  train 
Fcnice  proposal.  We  have  allowed  this 
Important  public  transportation  service 
to  reach  almost  the  vanishing  point  here 
in  1970.  Once  there  were  many  thousands 
of  railroad  passenger  trains  In  dally  op- 
eration, now  we  are  down  to  a  UtOe  over 
400.  Between  100  and  150  are  involved 
in  discontinuance  proceedings  right  now 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mls.'lon.  J  ,.     .1. 

And  if  the  paltern  established  by  the 
Commission  during  the  last  15  or  so  yeare 
is  followed  we  will  lose  most,  if  not  an, 
of  thase  IJein?  considered  for  discon- 
tinuance. 

Mt  point  here  is  not  to  pass  .iudgment 
on  the  Comml^ion  as  helng  right  or 
«-rong  in  the  disposition  of  discontinu- 
ance cases.  Rather,  it  is  to  emphasise 
that  If  Congress  is  to  preserve  the  re- 
maining elements  of  raUroad  passenger 
transportation  it  wfll  have  to  be  through 
legislation. 

The  proposal  before  us  today,  HR. 
17849  Is  designed  to  accomplish  this.  The 
bill  wUl  create  a  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp..  which  will  be  responsible 
for  providing  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  to  the  Nation.  All  railroads  will 
be  eliirtble  to  loin  the  corpoiation.  and 
those  who  join  thereby  are  relieved  of 
further  responsibility  in  protlding  such 
service.  Note  that  this  partlcipBtlon  In  ^ 
the  program  is  voluntary  on  the  pait  of  ^ 
the  railroads.  x 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  cor- 
poration to  reritalize  train  service  In- 
cludinir  the  Introduction  of  new  equip- 
ment. Above  all.  this  profrram  should 
setUe  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
railroads  have  deliberately  downgraded 
passenger  serrice  to  make  It  unpopular 
and  decrease  patronage.  I  am  certain  the 
corporation  managers  will  keep  this  point 
in  mind  in  adminLsuring  the  Federal 
program. 

The  new  program  Is  a  departure  from 
past  procedure.  However,  ground  has 
been  broken  in  this  direction  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  program.  The  high-speed 
corridor  program  has  bven  valuable  as 
experience,  and  very  useful  as  a  guide, 
ijuring  Its  operation  of  well  over  a  year, 
we  have  seen  It  receive  favorable  re- 
sponse by  the  public  in  the  form  of  grati- 
fying patronage.  I  can  attest  that  this 
service  is  popular  In  Wilmington  and 
throughout  Delaware.  The  lesson  we  have 
learned  is  that  people  will  travel  on  pas- 
.senser  trains  If  the  service  is  convenient, 
comfortable,  relisWe,  and  fast  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  an  alert.  Imaginative 
program,  thoroughly  promoted  and  pub- 
licized, can  recreate  an  acceptable  image 
for  raUroad  passenger  travel,  and  bring 
tills  mode  of  traiLsportatlon  back  Into 
profitable  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  important  1)111  which  may  be 
our  last  chance  to  save  railroad  pas- 
senger service. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  personal  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Railroad  Passenger  Ooip- 


legislation  before  us.  It  is  an  extremely 
important  bill.  Intercity  passenger  trains 
have  dwindled  from  1.500  to  fewer  than 
400  over  the  past  10  years.  Many  of  the 
remaining  trains  are  edso  up  for  discon- 
tinuance. And  Just  as  Important,  the  total 
demand  for  intercity  transportation 
service  already  Is  putting  tremendous 
strains  on  our  airway  and  highway  sys- 
tems. It  Is  absolutely  clear,  therefore. 
without  positive  action  now  we  will  lose 
Intercity  trains — an  essential  transpor- 
tation alternative. 

we  really  have  only  two  choices  In  the 
matter.  First,  establish  a  public  subsidy 
program  to  assure  continuation  of  raU 
service.  Second,  restructure  the  existing 
rail  passenger  system  Into  a  truly  na- 
tional system  responsive  to  the  public 
need. 

Obviously,  doing  nothing  more  than 
covering  up  a  problem  with  money  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  We  must  strike 
out  on  the  bold  approach — create  new 
structure,  staff  It  with  i)old  people,  capi- 
talize It  sufllclently.  establish  a  se.islble 
national  rail  system  and  let  the  corpo- 
ration go  to  work.  This  Is  the  thrust  of 
the  rail  passenger  service  bill. 

Obviously,  the  establishment  of  the 
corporation  will  not  result  in  dramatic 
overnight  changes  In  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice It  will  have  to  contract  with  the  rail- 
roads for  operating  crews,  trackage  and 
equipment  maintenance.  But  as  a  result 
of  consolidating  service,  it  Is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  general  upgrading 
of  the  equipment  to  be  used.  There  will 
also  be  immediate  Improvements  In  a 
number  of  areas  Including  ticketing  and 
reservation.  For  the  long  term,  we  can 
expect  new  equipment.  Improved  road- 
beds, modernized  terminals  and  other 
public  service  improvements.  All  In  all. 
I  think  It  Is  a  good  bill,  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

Railroads  have  historically  been  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  Yet  over  the  past  several  years, 
as  Improved  highway  and  air  transpor- 
tation services  have  made  deep  Inroads 
into  the  rail  passenger  traffic,  rail  pas- 
senger service  has  gone  down  whUe  costs 
have  gone  up.  Clearly,  positive  action 
and  a  completely  new  direction  Is  re- 
quired now.  The  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, if  pas.'^ed.  can  restore  the  railroads 
to  a  new  high  position  of  efflclency.  com- 
fort, and  safety. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation — a  private,  for-profit 
corporation,  which  would  be  authorized 
to  operate  or  contract  for  the  operation 
of  intercity  rail  passenger  trains  and  to 
conduct  related  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
needed  Federal  financial  a.ssistance  to 
the  Corporation:  $40  million  In  direct 
grants,  $100  million  in  Federal  loan 
guarantees,  and  S200  million  In  Federal 
loans  to  railroads  to  buy  stock. 

The  vital  Importance  of  trains  must 
not  be  underestimated.  For  Instance,  a 
stretch  of  track  can  carry  10  to  20  times 
as  many  people  as  one  lane  of  high'way. 
In  addition,  trains  do  far  less  tiarm  to 
the  environment  around  them  than 
either  air  or  highway  travel — a  consid- 


eration of  not  a  little  Importance  In  light 
of  the  threat  of  a  fully  paved  eastern 
seaboard  and  banks  of  Jet  smoke  resting 
overhead. 

For  far  too  long,  the  railroads  have 
shown  shocking  disregard  for  their  pub- 
lic responsibility,  and  for  too  long  the 
public  Interest  has  gone  unheard.  What 
is  al-'^  shocking,  however,  is  that  where 
other  modes  of  public  transixirtation  are 
Government-subsidized,  the  railroads 
iiave  traditionally  been  neglected  and 
have  been  totally  responsible  for  their 
own  operations  and  maintenance.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  recently  they  have 
faltered. 

For  the  future,  we  must  consider  the 
need  to  change  the  whole  structure  of 
our  transportation  system  so  that  rail- 
roads can  be  made  competitive  and  can 
combine  their  duties  with  various  other 
modes  of  transportation — trucks,  planes, 
and  ships — as  the.v  have  done  In  Cana- 
da. This  would  promote  the  efflclency 
which  we  .so  clearly  lack  today. 

Today,  however,  let  us  accept  this 
strong  and  needed  step  toward  Improved 
rail  service.  By  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent corporation  And  by  maintaining 
a  basic  minimimi  network  of  Intercity 
service,  it  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
truly  modem  rail  service  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  HR.  17849. 1  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am  a 
very  strong  supporter  of  the  bill  because 
I  Iwlieve  that  a  fully  operational  and 
functioning  railway  system  Is  necessary 
to  a  thriving  economy,  and  also  rail 
travel  offers  advantages  that  cannot  be 
matched  either  by  air  travel  or  highway 
driving. 

Let  me  note  for  my  colleagues  the  con- 
gressional findings  on  the  rail  dilemma: 

The  Concress  finds  that  modem,  efficient. 
Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  la  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem; that  the  public  convenience  and  necea- 
sltv  require  the  continuance  and  Improve- 
ment of  such  service  to  provide  faat  and 
comfortable  transportation  betvpeen  crowded 
urtMin  areas  and  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, that  rail  passenger  service  can  help  to 
end  the  congestion  on  our  hlchwaya  and  the 
overcrowdlne  of  airways  and  airports:  tliat 
the  traveler  In  America  should  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  have  freedom  to  choose 
the  mode  of  travel  most  convenient  to  his 
needs:  that  to  achieve  these  goals  requires 
the  designation  of  a  basic  national  ran  pas- 
sencer  sysiem  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rail  passenger  corporation  for  (he  purpose  of 
providing  modem,  efficient.  Intercity  raU 
passenger  service:  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance as  well  as  Investment  capUal  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is  needed 
for  this  purpose:  and  that  Interim  emergency 
Federal  flnanclal  assistance  to  certain  rail- 
roads may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  orderly 
transfer  of  railroad  passenger  service  to  a 
raUroad  passenger  corporation. 

Bearing  In  mind  our  colleagues'  dili- 
gent effort  and  hard  work  in  reaching 
these  findings,  let  me  run  over  very 
briefly  the  four  primary  objectives  of 
the  legislation. 

First,  It  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  national  rail  passenger  system  In 
accordance  with  certain  congresslonally 
prescribed  criteria  as  set  forth  In  this 
bill.  Second.  It  provides  for  appropriate 
FSederal  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  for  the  performance  of 
essential  passenger  service.  This  aaslst- 


anee  takes  two  distinct  forms:  Reim- 
bursement for  direct  operating  losses  in- 
curred by  those  passenger  trains  and 
services  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  part  of  the  national 
rail  passenger  system:  and  provision  of 
new  and  rehabilitated  rail  passenger 
equipment  for  lease  to  railroads  and  re- 
gional transportation  agencies  whenever 
needed.  Third,  the  bill  explicitly  author- 
Ites  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
require  railroads  to  provide  adequate 
standards  of  service  on  passenger  trains. 
Bourth,  the  bill  provides  for  stronger 
controls  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  trains  included  within  the  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  facilitates  discontinuance,  by 
the  railroads,  of  those  trains  which  are 
not  Included  In  the  system,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  State,  regional,  and/or  local  fl- 
nanclal support. 

In  particular.  I  call  your  attention  to 
section  802  of  the  bill  which  provides  as 
follows; 

Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  railroad 
miv  discontinue  any  passenger  service  what- 
soever other  than  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Act.  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  any  State,  or  the  decision  or  or- 
der of.  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
before,  any  Federal  or  State  court,  agency, 
or  authority. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Pittsburgh 
area  In  the  Congress,  I  know  I  am  speak- 
ing for  my  constituents  when  I  say  this 
1eg1.slation  Is  vital,  necessary  and  the 
House  should  Join  the  Senate  in  giving 
our  Nation  and  Its  citizens  a  railway  sys- 
tem that  works  and  works  wen. 

Mr  OTTTNGER  Mr,  Chairmsn,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  compre- 
hensive bill  under  consideration  that  will 
protide  the  organization  and  the  flnan- 
clal means  to  upsrade  our  disappearing 
railroad  passenger  service.  I  have  heen 
spon.sorlng  legislation  to  this  end  for 
years,  particularly  the  Intercity  RaU 
Passenger  Service  .*ct  of  1969.  which  was 
designed  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Transtxirtstton  to  purchase  and  lease 
pa'^rcnger  equipment  to  railroads  or  re- 
gional tran.sportatlon  authorities,  and 
other  bills  to  establish  Federal  minimum 
standards  for  passenger  service. 

The  Rallpac  bill  we  will  vote  on  today 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  feasible  and  effec- 
tive means  to  revitalize  an  important 
part  of  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem The  recent  declaration  of  liank- 
niptoy  by  Penn  Central  served  to  under- 
score a  problem  that  has  been  Intensify- 
ing for  years,  every  since  the  reUroads 
have  been  dotvngrartlng  and  eliminating 
passenger  trains  for  the  more  profitable 
freight  business.  It  is  timely  for  Conirress 
to  move  Into  this  i?ap  now.  .since  neither 
roalroad  management  nor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  appears  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  viahlp  rail  passentrer  service. 

In  the  past  40  years  almost  20.000  pas- 
senger trains  have  been  discontinued, 
and  the  ICC  is  allotving  further  elimina- 
tion at  such  a  rate  that  the  remaining 
500  trains  may  well  dwindle  away  to 
none  HR.  17849  will  hopefully  reverse 
this  alarming  trend  tiy  directing  the  De 
partment  of  Transportation  to  designate 
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a  basic  Intercity  r«U  network  for  regular 
operation  ot  passenger  routes  and  by 
creating  a  private  corporation  to  take 
over  and  run  thoee  trains.  Rail  companies 
will  be  allowed  to  relinquish  their  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  passenger  serv- 
ice by  joining  the  corporation  and  pay- 
ing for  the  right  to  do  so.  Any  railroad 
not  Joining  the  corporation  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  existing  passenger 
trains  tor  at  least  5  years.  The  public 
wlU  be  able  to  purchase  stock  in  the  new 
corporation,  which  will  be  run  by  a  15- 
member  board  of  directors  and  which 
will  hopefully  make  a  profit  through  Its 
operations. 

Nevertheless,  the  corporation  will  be 
required  to  run  passenger  trains  over 
some  unprofitable  routes  when  necessary 
in  the  pubhc  interest,  so  it  Is  possible 
that  this  new  program  will  have  to  be 
funded  by  the  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis.  Initially.  S40  million  will  be  au- 
thorized to  get  the  corporation  into  op- 
eration, in  addition  to  another  1100  mil- 
lion in  l0€m  guarantees  for  new  and  Im- 
proved equipment  and  roadbeds  and  $200 
million  m  loan  guarantees  for  contracts 
to  operate  passenger  trains.  Hopefully 
new  developments  In  high  speed  rail 
technology  will  enable  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  to  eventually 
become  solvent,  and  the  Initial  seed 
money  from  the  Federal  Qovenunent  is 
a  worthwhile  investment  to  enable  us  to 
find  out  If  railroad  pasenger  service  can 
be  self-sustaining.  Almost  100  million 
passengers  use  Intercity  trains  each  year 
and  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and 
at  our  airports  give  us  compelling  rea- 
sons to  look  to  the  future  by  providing 
for  contlnutng  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice. I  urge  speedy  approve!  of  H.R  17849 
and  the  earliest  possible  implementation 
of  its  provisions  so  that  the  public  may 
have  available  the  quality  and  number 
of  trains  it  deserves. 

Mrs.  HECKLEK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  rail  passenger  for  many 
years  now  has  suffered  the  worst  kind  of 
discomfort  and  indignities.  Rail  pas- 
senger services  have  degenerated  rapidly 
since  the  halcyon  days  of  American 
raflroads  in  the  post-World  War  II  pe- 
riod. The  Onited  States  may  not  quite 
have  acliieved  the  worlds  worst  rail- 
road system;  however,  it  has  been  mov- 
ing quickly  toward  the  day  of  having  no 
rail  ser\1ces  at  all.  It  is  po.sslblc  for  Con- 
gress to  reverse  that  trend,  as  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  will  do.  by 
insuring  the  survival  of  essential  rail 
passenger  services. 

I  consider  it  urgent  that  we  save  es- 
sential ran  passenger  services,  particular- 
ly for  the  commuter  for  whom  intercity 
rail  service  is  not  a  luxury  but  often  a 
necessity.  I  consider  it  vital  to  develop 
alternate  modes  of  tranjfportatlon.  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  speed-slowing 
congestion  which  Is  steadily  increasing 
on  our  highways  and  airways. 

Consequently.  I  have  supported  the 
efforts  to  achieve  these  goals.  Last  year  I 
cosponsored  legislation  to  upgrade  and 
Improve  conditions  on  passenger  trains. 
I  have  been  active  with  the  New  England 
delegation  in  seeking  to  preserve  rail 
services  for  our  constituents.  In  fact,  the 
New  England  delegation  has  been  most 
influential  in  bringing  about  action  on 


the  present  bill.  Because  1  considered  it 
Inexcusable — at  precisely  the  time  when 
Congress  was  ready  to  act  on  the  present 
bill— for  the  Penn  Central  to  propose  the 
discontinuance  of  urgently-needed  Bos- 
ton-Providence commuter  services.  I  per- 
sonally testified  against  the  proposal  at 
recent  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings.  I  felt  this  was  still  another  In- 
dignity being  imposed  without  rhyme  or 
reason  on  my  constituents  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
The  bill  creates  a  new  quasi-private 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
charged  with  the  assignment  of  main- 
taining a  minimum  of  rail  passenger 
service  on  intercity  routes  in  certain 
population  corridors. 

Railroad  management  by  corporation 
is  not  unusual.  The  French  railroad  sys- 
tem Is  run  by  a  commercial  corporation 
in  which  the  government  holds  51  percent 
of  the  stock.  Italy  and  West  Germany 
have  government  owned  and  operated 
railroads.  Japan's  system  is  managed  by 
a  public  corporation  under  supervision  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  general 
etBciency  of  the  Japanese  and  West  Euro- 
pean railroads  is  well-known,  and  they 
have  pioneered  in  developing  new  forms 
of  high  speed  ground  transportation. 

The  U.8.  railroad  industry's  annual  net 
profit  Is  less  than  2.3  percent,  and  largely 
derived  from  nontiansportatlon  invest- 
ments. Thus,  tlie  railroads  have  neglected 
low  revenue-producing  passenger  serv- 
ices in  favor  of  more  lucrative  freight 
services.  They  have  hardly  a.5sumed  with 
great  relish  the  challenge  of  experimental 
high-speed  rail  systems,  such  as  the  East 
Coast's  MetroUners  and  New  England's 
Turbo- Trains. 

The  bill  Invites  the  railroads  to  Join 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration, which  assumes  the  responsibility 
with  the  help  of  Government  loans  and 
grants  for  operating  the  unprofitable  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  services.  This  ap- 
proach seems  workable. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  moratorium 
on  rail  service  discontlnuancles  regard- 
less of  their  status  is  especially  Impor- 
tant. In  the  case  of  trains  within  the 
corporation's  system,  no  service  could 
be  discontinued  until  after  July  1.  1973. 
Trains  operated  by  nonjolnlng  carriers 
could  not  be  discontinued  until  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 1975.  First,  of  course,  the  survival 
of  essential  rail  services  must  be  assured. 
The  bill,  in  addition  to  authorizing  re- 
search and  development  to  design,  con- 
struct, and  operate  future  high-speed  rail 
systems,  would  permit  the  publicizing  of 
rail  passenger  services.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  passengers  can  be  attracted  back  to 
railroads  which  offer  clean  and  efficient 
services. 

Our  Nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  long 
endorsed  the  concept  of  balanced  trans- 
portation. This  Involves  more  than  air 
and  highway  mobility.  High-speed 
ground  mobility,  which  utilizes  the  exist- 
ing rail  network.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a 
balanced  system. 

I  believe  that  the  pnbHe  wffl  be  wen 
served  by  the  revival  of  railroads,  and  the 
national  effort  to  upcrsde  and  Improve 
existing  services.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  bill. 

Mr.  MBSSILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  passage  ot  the  Rail  Paneoger 


Service  Act  of  1970.  In  an  age  when  we 
send  men  to  the  moon  we  move  people 
on  our  railroads  In  antiquated  and  poorly 
scheduled  equipment.  Present  railroad 
service  is  shamefully  Inadequate  to  meet 
even  current  needs.  It  Is  a  pity  that  It 
took  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral to  awaken  Americans  to  oui  rail 
transportation  crisis. 

The  country  needs  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation, operating  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency, if  in  the  1970'8  Americans  are  to 
be  able  to  travel  from  city  to  city  safely, 
comfortably,  and  in  reasonable  time. 

In  1929  we  had  some  20,000  passenger 
trains  in  operation.  Today  we  have  less 
than  500  regularly  scheduled  Intensity 
passenger  trains. 

In  its  1968  report  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pointed  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 
In  the  last  10  years — 
The  number  of  regular  intercity  trains 
has  declined  more  than  60  percent  from 
the  1.448  trains  operated  in  1958. 

Fourteen  railroads  have  abandoned  all 
intercity  service,  and  six  have  only  one 
pair  of  trains  left. 

Intercity  service  over  36  percent  of  the 
1958  routes  has  been  completely  elim- 
inated. 

Noncommutatlon  passengers  have  de- 
creased 40  percent,  and  first-class  pas- 
sengers have  dropped  nearly  70  percent. 
Rail  investment  in  new  equipment  tor 
Intercity  service  has  nearly  ground  to  a 
halt  and  the  quality  of  service  has  de- 
teriorated in  a  number  of  instances. 

Despite  these  adverse  developments.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  new  market  for 
rail  passenger  service  exists.  I  believe  the 
American  public  Is  ready  to  take  a  second 
look  at  the  trains  they  abandoned  for 
the  airplane  and  the  automobile.  For 
trains  are  the  cheapest,  safest,  most  de- 
pendable way  to  transport  people.  More- 
over, trains  offer  the  best  solution  to  the 
pollution  problem  associated  with  the 
transportation  of  Individuals  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Pacts  simply  do  not  support  those  who 
suggest  that  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion can  replace  the  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger transportation.  Our  air  and  high- 
way systems  have  reached  the  saturation 
point.  Traffic  congestions  and  tieups  on 
expressways,  and  takeoff  and  landing  de- 
lays at  airports  have  become  common- 
place, especially  in  the  den.sely  populated 
urban  corridors.  While  significant  im- 
provements will  be  and  must  be  made  In 
our  highway  and  airway  systems.  It  Is 
apparent  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
automobile  and  the  plane  exclusively  for 
luture  travel  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  quasl- 
pubUc  corporation  to  assume  the  opera- 
tion of  trains  within  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  Is  a  most  feasible  plan  to 
revitalize  our  entire  national  rail  pas- 
senger service.  This  corporation  to  be 
created  will  not  be  inhibited  by  tradi- 
tional attitudes  about  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. Rather,  the  new  managerial  ap- 
proach will  be  totally  dedicated  to  pas- 
senger travel  and  will  supply  the  needed 
innovation  and  leadership, 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  positive  Oovem- 
ment  action  is  taken  soon,  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Rail 
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Pasaenger  Act  of  1970  U  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  In  terms  of  meet- 
ing the  transportation  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing and  mobile  population.  I  urge  House 
passage  of  this  legislation,  establishing 
the  Importance  of  rail  lines  as  the  basts 
of  future  intercity  transit  systems. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  decline 
of  intercity  rail  passenger  service,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  for  bringing  this  very  bold 
and  comprehensive  legislation  before  the 
House.  In  my  judgment,  it  provides  a 
much-needed  foundation  upon  which  to 
revive  and  restore  rail  passenger  service 
in  this  country  to  the  important  role  it 
certainly  should  have  in  our  total  trans- 
portation mix. 

In  every  Congress  since  1965,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  133)  de- 
signed specifically  to  protect  and  im- 
prove rail  passenger  service  for  com- 
muters. That  legislation  sought  to  stop 
the  alarming  trend  of  commuter  service 
terminations  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  mcrease  available  Federal  assist- 
ance for  such  service  by  prohibiting  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
approving  service  terminations  until  the 
possibility  of  Federal  assistance  had  been 
exhaustively  explored-  The  legislation 
also  authorized  funds  for  Federal  loans 
and  grants  to  preserve  commuter  rail 
service. 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  purpose  of  my  legislation  will,  in 
effect,  be  accomplished  by  the  legisla- 
tion currently  before  the  House.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  to  see  that  provi- 
sion is  made  that  will  prevent  any  fur- 
ther discontinuance  of  rail  passenger 
train  service,  and  that  the  bill  as  a  whole 
provides  a  framework  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral and  private  investment  through  the 
proposed  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  in  improved  passenger  rail 
service. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides a  real  opportimlty  for  this  Nation 
to  upgrade  and  hopefully  to  expand  the 
role  of  the  railroads  in  the  passenger 
transportation  field.  That  will  constitute 
a  considerable  service  to  commuters  and 
long-distance  travelers  alike,  and  on 
that  basis  I  am  delighted  to  vote  for  the 
biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— riNDINOa.  PTTRPOSSS.  AND 
DEFINITIONS 
8BC.   101.   CoifGEXSSIONia.   PXMDXNGS    AND   OEC- 
XJkSATION   or  PURPOSX 

Tbe  Congress  flndj  that  modern,  efficient, 
Intercity  rmllroad  passenger  service  Is  a  nec- 
efsary  part  of  a  balanced  transportation  syii- 
tem:  that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity require  tbe  continuance  and  improve- 
ment of  Bucb  service  to  provide  fast  and  com- 
fortable transportaAlon  between  crowded 
urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try; that  rail  passenger  service  can  belp  to 
end  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and  the 
overcrowding  of  airways  and  airports;  that 
the  traveler  In  America  should  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  have  freedctm  to  chooae 
the  mode  of  travel  most  convenient  to  his 
ne«dB:  that  to  achieve  these  goals  requires 
the  destgnatlon  of  a  basic  national  raU  pas- 
senger system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rail  passenger  corporation  for  the  purpose 


of  providing  modem,  efficient,  mtcrdty  r«U 
passenger  servloe:  Uxat  Federal  flnandal  as- 
sistance a*;  well  as  investment  capital  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is  needed 
for  this  purpose;  and  that  Interim  emergency 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  certain  rau- 
roads  may  be  necessary  to  permit  tbe  orderly 
transfer  of  railroad  passenger  service  to  a 
railroad  passenger  corporation. 

Sic.    102.    DSTTNTnONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(I)  "RaUroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3^  of 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.8.C.  1(8))  other  than  the 
corporation  created  by  title  III  of  tbls  Act. 

(21  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  his  delegate  unless  the 
context  indicates  otherwise. 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(4)  "Basic  system"  means  the  system  of 
Intercity  rsU  passenger  service  designated  by 
tbe  Secretary  under  title  II  and  section 
403(B)  of  this  Act. 

(5)  "Intercity  raU  passenger  servloe" 
means  all  raU  passenger  service  other  tban 

(A)  commuter  and  other  short-haul  service 
In  metropolitan  and  suburbsn  areas,  usu- 
ally cbaracterlied  by  reduced  fare,  multlple- 
rlde  and  commutation  tickets,  and  by  mom- 
tnf;  and  evening  p>eak  period  operations,  and 

(B)  auto-ferry  service  characterized  by  trans- 
portation of  automobiles  and  tbeir  occupants 
where  contxacts  for  such  service  have  been 
consummated  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  "Avoidable  loss"  means  tbe  avoidable 
costs  of  providing  passenger  service,  less  rev- 
enues attributable  thereto,  as  determined  by 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  CommlBslon  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  S53  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code. 

(7)  "Corp<x»tlon"  means  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Oorporatlon  created  un- 
der title  m  of  thU  Act. 

(8)  "Regional  transportation  agescy* 
means  an  authority,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  established  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing passenger  service  within  a  region. 

TTTLK  n— BASIC  NATIONAL  BAIL 
PASSElfaEB  ST8TKU 
Sic.  301.  DB8IGITATION  or  Stbtzu. 

In  carrying  out  the  congressional  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  set  forth  in  title 
I  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  acting  In  cooper- 
ation with  other  interested  Federal  agendee 
and  departments,  Ls  authorized  and  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  af  t^  the  data  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  his  preliminary  i«- 
port  and  recommendations  for  tbe  basic  sya- 
tem.  Such  recommendations  Rhsll  specify 
those  points  between  which  intercity  pas- 
senger trains  shall  be  operated.  Identify  all 
routes  over  which  service  may  be  prortdad. 
and  the  trains  presently  operated  over  nicb 
routes,  together  with  haslc  service  character- 
istics of  operations  to  be  provided  within  the 
basic  syrstem.  taking  into  account  schedulea. 
number  of  trains,  connections,  through  car 
service,  and  sleeping,  parlor,  dining,  and 
lounge  facilities.  In  recommending  the  basic 
system  ttie  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  need  for  expeditions  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  wlthtn  and  between  nil  regions 
of  the  continental  United  States,  and  tbe 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  need  for  such 
service  within  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
In  formulating  such  recommendations  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  opportunltleB  for 
provision  of  faster  service,  more  convenient 
service,  service  to  more  centers  of  population, 
and  service  at  lower  coat,  by  the  Joint  opera- 
tion, for  passenger  serrloe.  of  facilities  of 
two  or  nv3re  raUroad  ootnpantes;  the  Im- 
portance of  a  given  service  to  overall  via- 
bility of  the  basic  system;  adequacy  of  other 
trmnsportatlon   facilities   serving   the   same 


polQils;    uAlqus  chaneteilstlce   and   advsji- 
tAges  ot  rail  servloe  as  compared  to  other 

modes  of  transportation;  the  relationship  of 
public  beoeflu  of  given  services  to  the  costs 
ot  providing  such  services;  and  potential 
profitability  of  tbe  service.  Tbe  exclusion  of 
a  particular  route,  train,  or  service  from  the 
tiftslc  system  shall  not  be  deemed  to  create 
a  presumption  that  the  route,  tr^in,  or  serv- 
ice Is  not  required  by  public  ccnvenlence 
and  necessity  In  any  proceeding  under  sec- 
turn  L3a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (4fl 
U.S.O.  13a). 
Sbc.  302.  Rsvixw  OP  TRx  Basic  Stvtmc. 

The  Commission,  tbe  State  Commissions, 
the  repreeentatlves  of  the  railroads,  and  labor 
organlsatlons  duly  authorized  under  the 
Rsilway  Labor  Act  to  represent  railroad  em- 
ployees shall,  wUhln  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary designating  the  t>aalc  system,  review 
8U(^  report  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  provide  tbe  Secretary  with  their 
comments  and  recommeodations  in  writing 
The  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
such  comments  and  recommendations.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  his 
final  report  designating  the  basic  system  to 
the  Congress.  Such  final  report  shall  include 
a  summary  of  their  recommendations  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  falling  to  adopt 
any  such  recommendation.  The  basic  system 
as  designated  by  tbe  Secretary  shall  become 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  upon 
the  date  that  the  final  report  of  the  Sscre- 
tar)'  is  submitted  to  Congress  and  shall  not 
be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

TITLE   m — CREATION   OF  A   EtAIL 
PASSENGER  CORPORATION 
Sec.   301.  CaxATiON    or  thb   CoRPosATtoN. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  created  a  Na- 
tional EUUroad  Passenger  Corporation.  Tbe 
Corporation  shall  be  a  for-profit  oorporatlan. 
the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  provide  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service,  employing  in- 
novative operating  and  marketing  concepts 
so  as  to  fully  develop  the  potential  of  modern 
rail  service  In  meeting  the  Nation's  intercity 
passenger  transportation  requirements.  The 
Corporation  will  not  Ik  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
shall  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act 
^d.  to  tbe  extent  consistent  with  this  Act, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpo- 
ration Act.  The  rl^t  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  Act  at  any  time  U  expressly 
reswred. 
Sec.  303.  PaocESS  or  OaoAsriZATioH. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  not  fewer  than  three  incorporators. 
by  and  with  the  advice  aiul  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  who  shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Incorporators  shall  Lake  whatever  actions 
are  necesoary  to  establish  the  Corporation, 
Including  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  President. 

Sec.    303.    DiKCCTOES    AND    OmCBts. 

(a)  The  Corporation  shaU  have  a  board  of 
fifteen  directors  consisting  of  IndlvldualB 
who  are  cttUens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  cbalmian-  Eight  members 
of  the  board  shaU  be  appointed  by  Ibe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  four  years  or  untu  their  bucobmotb  have 
been  af^Hrinted  and  qualified,  except  that 
the  first  three  members  of  the  board  so 
appointed  shall  continue  In  office  for  terms 
of  two  years,  and  the  next  three  members 
for  terms  of  three  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  may  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director 
whom  he  succeeds.  At  all  times  the  Secretary 
shall  be  one  of  the  members  of  tbe  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  at 
all  times  at  least  one  such  mamber  shall  be 
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ft  coDBitmer  representfttiye.  ThT«»  membw* 
of  the  boiTd  shall  b«  elected  annoally  by 
commoo  stockholders.  »nd  lour  ahmll  he 
elected  annually  by  preferred  Btockholden 
of  the  Corpormtlon.  The  members  of  the  board 
appointed  by  the  President  and  those  elected 
by  common  stockhoMeni  shall  take  offlo© 
on  the  one  hundred  and  elghty-flrst  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
Election  of  the  remaining  four  members  of 
the  board  shall  take  place  u  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  first  Issuance  of  preferred 
stock  by  the  Corporation.  Pending  election 
of  the  remalnlna;  four  members,  seven  mem- 
t>er»  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pone  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  board. 
Ko  director  appointed  by  the  President  may 
ha«e  any  direct  or  indirect  financial  or  em- 
ployment relationship  with  any  railroad  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  serves  on  the  board. 
Bach  of  tbe  directors  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovcrnment  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  »300  for  esch  meeting  of 
the  board  he  attends.  In  addlUon,  each 
director  sball  be  reimbursed  for  neeeeaary 
travel  and  subetstence  expenses  Incurred  In 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  No 
director  elected  by  railroads  shall  vote  on 
anv  action  of  the  board  of  directors  relating 
to  any  contract  or  operating  relationship 
between  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but 
he  may  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  board 
Bt  which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and 
he  may  be  Included  for  purpoeea  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum  and  may  participate  In 
discussions  at  any  such  meeting. 

(b)  The  board  of  director*  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  CJorporatlon.  Such  bylaws 
9hall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
fc>  The  article*  of  incorporation  of  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  for  all  stockholders  and  shall  provide 
that,  upon  conversion  of  one-fourth  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock,  the 
common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  four  directors  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  elect  three  dlree- 
tor-i:  upon  the  conversion  of  one-half  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock,  the 
cnmraon  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  five  directors  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  elect  two  direc- 
tors: upon  the  conversion  of  three-fourths  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  preferred  stock, 
the  common  stockholders  shall  be  entitled 
to  elect  six  directors  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holders shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  direc- 
tor; and  upon  conversion  of  all  outstand- 
ing shares  of  preferred  stock,  the  common 
stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  seven 
directors.  Any  change  of  directors  resulting 
from  such  stock  conversion  shall  take  effect 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion following  such  stock  conversion. 

Ml  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of 
compensation  of  all  rrfBcerB  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board-  Offlcers  shall  serve  at  the  pleastire 
of  the  board.  No  Individual  other  than  a 
eltlsen  of  the  United  States  may  be  an  oAcer 
of  the  Corporation.  No  offlcer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  em- 
ployment or  financial  relationship  with  any 
railroad  dtuing  the  time  of  hU  employroent 
by  the  Corporation, 
aac.  S04.  FrwAKCTMC  or  mw  CoaposATioN- 

fAl  The  C-orporatlon  Is  authorized  to  I5s\ie 
and  have  outatAndlng.  In  such  amountt  as 
It  <!hall  determine,  two  issues  of  capital  stocX. 
a  common  and  a  preferred,  each  of  which 
shall  carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligible  for 
dividends.  Common  stock  may  be  Initially 
Issued  only  to  a  railroad.  Preferred  stock 
may  be  Issued  to  and  held  only  by  any  per- 
son other  than  fl>  a  railroad  or  (31  any 
person  controlling  one  or  more  railroads,  as 
defined  In  section  1(3)  fb)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  artlclea  of  Inoorporatloa 


of  the  Corporation  shall  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing respective  rights  of  each  Issue  of 
stock: 

(A>  Common  Stock. — Common  stock  shall 
have  a  par  value  of  »10  per  share  and  shall 
be  designated  fully  paid  and  nonassessable. 
No  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  tbe  common 
stock  whenever  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  are  In  arrears. 

(B1(U  PBETEaaKD  Stock. — ^Preferred  stock 
shall  have  a  par  value  of  $100  per  ahare  and 
shall  be  desJgnated  fully  paid  and  nonassess- 
able. Dividends  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  8  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
shall  be  cummulatlve  so  that.  If  for  any  div- 
idend period  dividends  at  the  rate  fixed  In 


ployeei  and  aervloea  in  an  economic  and 
efficient  manner.  To  carry  out  lU  functions 
and  purpoeea.  the  Corporation  ahall  have 
the  usual  powera  conferred  upon  a  stock 
corporation  by  the  DUtxlct  of  Columbia 
BuaLneas  Corporation  Act. 
Sec  306.  AppiacABUJTY  or  th«  I«t«stahi 
Commerce  Act  and  Othik  Laws. 

(a I  The  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  within  the  min- 
ing of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate  1^- 
merce  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  Jll  P™*^ 
slona  of  the  InteraUte  Commerce  Act  other 
than  those  pertaining  to—  h.,..—- 

(  n   regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

(2)  abandonment  or  extension  of  lines  or 


th»  irttolei  of  Incorporitlon  shall  not  bavs  rallroadji  uUllMd  solely  for  passenger  service. 

been  doclare<l  and  paid  or  set  aside  for  pay-  unj  the  abandonment  or  extension  of  op'™" 

ment  on  the  preferred  shares,  the  dedclency  ,ions  over  such  lines  of  nUlroada.  wneiner 

shall  be  declared  and  paid  or  set  apart  for  by  trackage  rights  or  otherwise; 
payment  prior  to  the  making  of  any  dividend  (j)   regulation  of  routes  and  services  ana. 

or  other  distribution  on  the  conMnon  shares,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  ine 

(in   Preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  discontinuance  or  change  of  passenger  irain 


(II)  Preferred  stock  shall 
a  liquidation  preference  over  common  stock, 
which  shall  entitle  preferred  stockholders  to 
a  liquidating  payment  not  leas  than  par 
value  plus  all  accrued  unpaid  dividends  prior 
to  any  payment  OQ  Uqtlldatlon  to  common 
stockholders. 

(III)  Preferred  stock  shall  be  convertible 
Into  shares  of  common  stock  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation shall  provide. 

(h)  At  no  time  after  the  Initial  Issue  Is 
completed  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  shares 
of  common  stock  of  the  Corporation  owned 


discontinuance  or  change  < 
service  operations. 

lb)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  safety  and  with  respect  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Its  employees  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  handling  of  disputes  be- 
tween carriers  and  their  employees,  employee 
retirement,  annuity  and  unemplosment  sys- 
tems and  other  dealings  with  Its  employees 
03  anv  other  common  earner  subject  to  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shsll  be  subject  to 
any  State  or  other  law  P^rta'""*.,^^'^! 


hy  a  single  railroad  or  by  any  person  con-      transportation  of  passengers  ny  raiiruua  — 
trolling  one  or  more  railroads,  ss  denned  In      it  relates  to  rates,  routes,  or  service. 

- - (di  Leases  and  contracts  entered  Into  by 

the  corporation,  regardless  of  the  place 
where  the  same  may  be  exrc\iua^sbBi\  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  joint  use  or  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
(or  the  provision  of  eOcient  and  expeditious 
oassenger  service  shall  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
lieved from  all  prohlbiuons  of  sUstlng  aw, 
including  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
states.  »1th  respect  to  such  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  leases  Insofar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  enter  Info  such  contracts 
and  to  perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 
307.  Sanctions. 


section  l(S)(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  directly  or  Indirectly  through  subsidi- 
aries or  Bfflllated  companies,  nominees,  or 
any  person  subject  to  Its  direction  or  control, 
exceed  33  ^i  per  centum  of  such  shares  Issued 
and  outstanding. 

(c)  At  no  time  may  any  stockholder,  or 
any  syndicate  or  affiliated  group  of  such 
stockholders,  own  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration Issued  and  outstanding. 

(d)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  shsU 
provide  that  no  shares  of  any  Issue  of  stock 
may  be  redeemed  or  r«puichaBed  for  Ave 
years,  following  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act. 

(e)  The  Corporation  la  authorlred  to  Issue, 
In  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  non-voting  se- 
curities, Ixmdfl,  debentures,  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  as  It  may  determine. 

(f  J  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (DC,  Code,  sec.  2»-M0(b))  as  to 
the  percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of 
Inspection  and  copying  set  forth  In  that  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case 
of  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation 


(a)  If  the  Corporation  or  any  railroad 
engages  In  or  adheres  to  any  action,  practice, 
or  policy  inconsistent  with  the  poUdes  and 
purpo«s  of  this  Act,  obstructs  or  Interferes 
with  any  activities  authorised  by  this  Act, 
refuses,  tolls,  or  neglects  to  discharge  Itt 
duties  and  responslblUtlee  under  this  Act. 
or  threatena  any  such  violation,  obstruction. 
Interference,  refusal,  failure,  or  neglect,  the 
district  court  of  the  nnlted  States  for  any 
district  In  which  the  CorporaUon  or  other 

o.  o>,.u=,.  ^.  ~...  .«- — , person  resides  or  may  be  found  shaU  have 

and  they  may  exercise  such  rights  without     jurisdiction,  except  as  otherwise  prohimteo 

regard  to  the  percentage  of  stock  they  hold      ■ — —  "'^""■'  Otn- 

aec.  806.  OrNaaai,   Powxaa   or  tbe   Ooekj- 

BATION. 

The    Corporation    Is   authorized    to    own, 
manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the  oper. 


by  law  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or.  In  s  case  Involv- 
ing a  latxjr  agreement,  upon  petition  of  any 
employee  affected  thereby,  including  duly 
authorized  employee  represenUllTee.  to  grant 

^  ■     •  .  J   ,       ...-     ^uch  eoultable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or 

atlon  of  intercity   trains   operated   for  the     '"^.'LXw  to  prevent  or  terminate  any  vlo- 
purpos.  of  providing  nV""!"' «j^5":i5"J;     So^'^cond^t'?-  threat. 


City  transportation  of  passengers  and  to 
carry  mall  and  express  on  such  trains;  to 
condtict  research  and  development  related 
to  Its  mtsalon;  and  to  acquire  by  construc- 
tion, purchaae.  or  gUt.  or  to  contract  for 
the  use  of,  phyalcal  facUlUea.  equipment, 
and  devices  necessary  to  rail  paaeenger  oper- 
ations. The  Corporation  ahall,  oonalatent 
with  prudent  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Corporation,  rely  upon  railroads  to  pro- 
vide the  employees  necessary  to  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  Ita  passenger 
trains  and  to  the  performance  of  all  services 
and  work  incidental  thereto,  to  the  extent 
ttke  railroads  are  able  to  provide  auch  em- 


latJon.  conduct.  _- 

(b>  Nothing  contained  In  thla  section  shall 
be  construed  as  reUevlng  any  person  of  any 
punishment,  uabUlty,  or  sanction  which  may 
be  impoaed  otherwise  than  under  this  Act. 
Sxc.  308.  RxpoBTS  TO  TH«  CowomMa. 

(A)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
Pre6ld#nt  and  the  Oongrees.  annually,  com- 
mencing one  yaar  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  at  such  other  tlmea 
as  it  deems  deslrahle.  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  lU  operations,  actlvltlea. 
and  accompUshmenU  under  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for   the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  Ita 
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annual  report,  the  Corporation  shall  submit 
Bueh  legislative  reoonunendatlons  ss  it  deems 
deeirsble.  Including  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  needed  for  operations  and  tar 
capital  Improvements,  the  manner  and  form 
In  which  the  amount  of  such  uaalstanoe 
should  be  computed,  and  the  sources  from 
which  such  assistance  should  be  derived. 

(b>  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter, 
reports  on  the  state  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  effectlveneee  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
the  requirement  for  a  balanced  national 
transportation  aystem,  together  with  any 
legislative  reoommendatlons. 

TITL8  IV— PROVISION  OF  RAIL 
PASSENGER   SERVICES 
Sac.  401.  AfiSTTWPTioN  or  PassEKcsa  Skkvicb 
rr  TBx  CoaroaanoN;  Commsnci> 

MXNT  or  OFXaATIONa. 

<»)(!)  On  or  before  March  1. 1971,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  author^ed  to  contract  and,  upon 
written  request  therefor  from  a  railroad, 
shall  tender  a  contract  to  relieve  tbe  railroad, 
from  and  after  March  1.  1971,  of  its  entire 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service.  On  or  after  March  1. 
19T3.  but  before  January  1, 1975,  the  Corpora- 
tion la  authorized  to  contract,  and  upon  writ- 
ten rc<]uest  therefor,  sball  tender  a  contract 
to  relieve  the  railroad  of  Its  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  provision  of  Intercity  r»ll 
passenger  service  and  such  relief  shall  be- 
coane  effective  upon  the  dote  on  which  such 
contract  Is  entered  Into.  Contracta  may  be 
entered  Into  on  or  before  March  1.  1971. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  under  section  103(r)  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  avoidable  loss  has 
not  become  final.  Any  contract  entered  into 
before  such  decision  of  the  Commission  has 
t}ecome  final  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment 
to  assure  that  the  contract  is  consistent  with 
such  final  decision  of  the  Commission.  The 
contract  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  necessary  to  permit  the  Cor- 
poration to  undertake  passenger  service  on 
a  timely  basis.  Upon  Its  entering  into  a  valid 
contract  (including  protective  amngemenU 
for  employees  t .  the  railroad  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  Its  reeponaibintlea  as  a  common  car- 
rier of  passengers  by  rail  In  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  under  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  or  any  State  or  other 
law  relating  to  the  provision  of  Intercity 
passenger  service:  Proi-ided,  That  any  rail- 
road discontinuing  a  train  hereunder  must 
give  notice  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
procedures  contained  in  section  18a(I)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(9)  In  conslderatlDn  of  being  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  by  the  Corporation,  the 
railroad  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  Corpora- 
tion each  year  for  three  years  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
fully  dletrlbuted  paesenger  service  deficit  of 
the  railroad  se  reported  to  the  Commission 
for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1969.  Tbe 
payment  to  the  Oorpormtlon  may  be  made  In 
cash  or.  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  by 
the  transfer  of  rail  passenger  equipment  or 
the  provision  of  future  service  as  requested 
by  the  Corporation.  Unless  the  railroad  waives 
all  rights  to  receive  stock  In  exchange  for  Its 
payments,  the  railroad  shaU  receive  common 
stock  from  the  Corporation  In  an  amount 
equivalent  In  par  value  to  each  payment. 

(S)  In  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  specified 
In  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subeectlon.  a  rail- 
road may  reserve  the  right  to  pay  a  lesser 
sum  to  be  determined  by  calculating  either 
of  tbe  following: 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loes 
of  all  intercity  rail  passenger  service  operated 
by  tbe  railroad  durUig  tbe  period  January 
1. 1909.  through  December  31. 1909;  or 

(B)  300  per  centum  of  the  avoidable  loss 
of  Che  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  oper- 


ated by  tbe  railroad  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989.  through  December  31.  1969.  cov- 
ering all  Intercity  service  over  the  routes  be- 
tween those  pdnu  between  which  the  Secre- 
tary, under  sections  901  and  303  of  title  U 
of  this  Act.  has  specified  that  intercity  pu- 
senger  trains  shall  be  operated  within  the 
basic  system. 

If  the  amount  owed  the  Corporation  under 
either  of  these  alternatives  Is  a^eed  by  the 
parties  to  be  less  than  the  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3) ,  the  Oorpormtlon  ahall 
pay  the  difference  to  tbe  railroad  and  the 
railroad  shall  surrender  to  the  Corporation 
an  amount  of  stock,  at  par  value,  equivalent 
to  such  payment.  If  the  railroad  and  the  Cor- 
poration are  unable  to  agree  u  to  tbe 
amount  owed,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlealon  for 
decision.  The  OommlsslDn,  upon  Investiga- 
tion, shall  decide  the  Issue  within  ninety  days 
following  tbe  date  of  referral,  or  within  such 
additional  time  as  the  Commission  may  order 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  following  such  date  of  re- 
ferral, and  lt£  decision  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties. 

(4)  The  payments  to  the  Corporation  shall 
be  made  la  accordance  with  a  schedule  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree,  the  payments  for 
each  of  the  first  twelve  months  following 
the  date  on  which  tbe  Corporation  assumes 
any  of  the  operational  responsibilities  of  the 
railroad  shall  be  in  cash  and  not  less  than 
one  thirty-sixth  of  the  amount  owed. 

(b)  On  March  1,  1971,  the  Corporation 
shall  b^n  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  unless  such  service  Is  being  pro- 
vided (1)  either  by  a  railroad  with  which  It 
has  not  entered  Into  a  contract  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  {U>  by  a  re- 
gional transportation  agency,  provided  such 
agency  gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Corporation  of  tbe  agency's  financial  and  op- 
erating capability  to  provide  such  service, 
and  of  Its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Corporation  and  with  other  regional  trans- 
portation agencies  on  matters  of  through 
train  service,  through  car  service,  and  con- 
necting train  service.  The  Corporation  may 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  March  1.  1971, 
contact  with  a  regional  transportation 
agency  to  provide  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  between  points  within  tbe  basic  sys- 
tem included  within  the  servloe  of  such 
agency. 

(c)  No  railroad  or  any  other  person  may, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  con- 
duct Intercity  rail  paaeenger  service  over  any 
roote  over  which  the  Corporation  Is  per- 
forming scheduled  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  punmant  to  a  contract  under  thla 
section. 

SK.  402.  FacxuTT  am  Bxavio  AoaauuiriB. 
(a)  Tbe  Corporation  may  contract  with 
railroads  or  with  regional  transportation 
agencies  for  the  use  of  tracks  and  otber  facil- 
ities and  the  provision  of  services  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties  may 
agree.  In  tbe  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall,  if  It 
finds  that  doing  so  Is  necesaary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  order  the  provision 
of  sen'lces  or  the  use  of  tracks  or  facilities 
of  tbe  railroad  by  the  Corporation,  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  may  fix  as  Just  and  reasonable, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Corporation  to  such 
services  or  to  the  use  of  tracks  or  facilities 
of  the  railroad  or  agency  under  such  order 
or  under  an  order  Issued  under  subeectlon 
<b)  of  this  eectlon  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
payment  by  the  Corporation  of  the  compen- 
sation fixed  by  the  Oommlsalon.  If  the 
amount  of  compenasUon  fixed  Is  not  duly 
and  prtimptly  paid,  the  railroad  or  agency 
entitled  thereto  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  Corporatloa  to  recow  tbs  amount  prop- 
erly owed. 


(b)  To  facilitate  the  Inlttatlon  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Corporation  within  the  basic 
system,  the  Commission  shall,  upon  a^U- 
catlon  by  the  Corporation,  require  a  railroad 
to  make  Immediately  available  tracks  and 
other  faclUUee.  The  Commission  sball  there- 
after promptly  proceed  to  fix  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 
8*c.  403.  Nxw  SnmcE. 

(a)  The  Corporation  may  provide  inter- 
city roll  passenger  service  In  excess  of  that 
prescribed  for  the  basic  system,  either  within 
or  outside  the  basic  system,  including  the 
operation  of  special  and  extra  passenger 
trains.  If  consistent  with  prudent  manage- 
ment Any  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
provided  under  this  subsection  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  two  years  sball  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
system. 

(b>  Any  State,  regional,  or  local  agsn«y 
may  request  of  the  Corporation  rail  passenger 
service  beyond  that  included  within  the  basic 
system.  The  Corporation  shall  Institute  such 
service  If  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  losses  associated 
with  such  services. 

(c)  For  ptjjposes  of  this  section  the  reason- 
able portion  of  such  losses  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency,  shall  be 
no  less  than  W%  per  centum  of,  nor  more 
than,  the  solely  related  cosU  and  associated 
capital  costs,  including  Interest  on  passenger 
equipment,  less  revenues  attributable  to, 
Euch  service.  If  the  Corporation  and  tbe 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  reasonable  apportionment 
of  such  losses,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary  for  decision  In  deciding 
thla  Issue  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  Intent  of  this  Act.  and  the  Impact 
of  requiring  the  Corporation  to  bear  such 
losses  tjpon  Its  ability  to  provide  Improved 
service  within  the  basic  system. 
Sec.  404.  Djscontintiance  of  Snnrice. 

(a)  Unless  It  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  tbe  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
401  (aUl)  °f  ^*^  ^^'  °°  railroad  may  dla- 
oontlnus  any  Intercity  passenger  train  what- 
soever prior  to  January  I.  1975.  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  Act.  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  any  State,  or  the  declPlon  or  order 
of,  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding  be- 
fore, a  Federal  or  SUts  court,  agency,  or 
authority  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
On  and  after  January  l,  1975,  passenger 
train  service  operated  by  such  railroad  may 
be  discontinued  under  the  provisions  of  eec- 
tlon 13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Upon  filing  of  a  notice  of  discontinuance  by 
such  railroad,  the  Corporation  may  under- 
take to  inltlaU  passenger  train  operations 
between  the  points  served. 

(b)  (1)  The  Corporation  mtist  provide  ttoe 
service  Included  within  the  basic  system  un- 
tU  July  1,  1973.  to  the  extent  It  has  as- 
sumed lesponsIbUlty  for  euch  servtoe  by  con- 
tract with  a  railroad  pursuant  to  section 
401  of  thU  Act. 

(3)  Kxoept  as  provided  In  section  403  (a  > 
of  this  Act.  servlos  beyond  that  prescribed 
for  the  basic  system  undertaken  by  the  Cor- 
poration upon  Its  own  Initiative  may  be  dis- 
continued at  any  tlnu. 

(3)  If  at  any  tune  after  July  1.  I97S.  the 
CorporaUon  determines  that  any  train  or 
trains  In  the  basic  system  In  whole  or  in  part 
are  not  required  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  will  Impair  the  sblllty  of  the 
Corporation  to  adequately  provide  other  serv- 
ices, such  train  or  trains  may  be  discon- 
tinued under  the  procedures  of  section  l8a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  US.C. 
13a)  :  Prorlded.  however.  That  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  any  changs  or  discontinuance, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  service  under  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  mall  to 
the  Oovemor  of  each  State  in  which  the 
train  In  question  is  operated,  and  poet  in 
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every  station,  depot,  or  otitor  fBcUlty  serred 
thereby  notice  of  ihe  propoaed  chuige  or 
dJaconilniianoe.  The  Corpormtlon  may  not 
cbaoge  or  discontinue  chla  service  If  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  thirty-day  notlc*  period.  State, 
rvgiooal,  or  local  agencies  request  continua- 
tion of  the  service  and  within  ninety  days 
agree  to  relnibiir«e  the  Corporaclon  for  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  loesas  auodaMd 
vlth  the  oontlnuailoa  of  senrlce  beyond  the 
notice  period. 

i4t  For  the  purposes  o(  paragraph  (3)  at 
this  •u'^aectSon.  the  reaaonable  portion  of 
such  losses  to  be  assumed  by  the  State. 
regional,  or  local  agency  shall  be  no  lesa  than 
SSfs  P**"  centum  of.  ncr  more  than,  the  sc^e- 
ly  related  oo&ts  and  as«jclat«d  capital  cosU, 
including  interest  on  passenger  equipment, 
less  revenue*  attributable  to,  »uch  serrlce. 
If  the  Corporation  and  the  State,  regional,  or 
local  agencies  are  unable  W  agrwe  upon  a 
rcAdonable  apportionment  of  such  leases, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary 
for  declalon.  In  deciding  this  issue  the 
Secretar>-  shall  take  into  account  the  pux- 
p(Mes  of  this  Act  and  the  Impact  of  re- 
quiring the  Corporation  to  bear  such  loesee 
upon  its  ability  to  provide  Unproved  serrlce 
within  the  basic  system. 
Src.  406.  PaortcTTTx  AajuNonairTs  wcm.  Km- 

PLOTK^. 

Ill  A  railroad  Shall  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements  to  protaot  the  lni«re8ta  of 
employees  affected  by  dlscontlnuancas  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  s«mce  whether  oc- 
curring before,  on,  or  after  January  1. 
1975. 

(b)  Such  protecUve  arrangements  shall  In- 
clude, without  being  limited  to.  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 1  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights.  prlvUeges,  and  benefits 
(including  continuation  of  pension  rlghta 
and  t>enefit5 »  to  such  employees  under  exist- 
ing coUecUve- bargaining  agreementa  or 
otherwl5e:  i2)  the  continuation  of  collective- 
bargaining  rlghta;  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
Individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  poslUons  with  rcipect  to  their  employ- 
ment; {A)  aseurance?  of  priority  of  reemploy- 
ment of  employees  temUnated  or  laid  off; 
and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining  programs. 
Such  arrangements  shall  include  provisions 
protecting  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  pvosltlons  with  respect  to 
their  employment  which  shall  In  no  event 
provide  benefits  lew  than  tboee  eatahllahad 
pursuant  to  section  5(2)  (f  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Any  contract  entered  in- 
to pursuant  to  the  provlsloiu  of  this  title 
shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  protective  arrangementa.  No  contract 
under  section  401(  a)  (1 )  of  this  Act  bsOwMU 
a  railroad  and  the  Corporation  may  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Latmr  hss  certified 
to  the  Corporation  *hBt  the  labor  protective 
pravlslons  of  such  contract  afford  affected 
employees  fair  snd  equitable  protection  by 
the  railroad. 

Ie>  After  commencement  of  oi>eratloiis  In 
the  basic  system,  the  subetantlve  require- 
ments of  subsection  *b)  of  this  section  shall 
spply  to  the  Corporation.  The  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  employees  af- 
fected have  be«n  provided  fair  and  equitable 
protection  ss  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  a  condition  to  the  completion  of  any 
trsnaaction  requlrtng  soch  protection. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  take  sueh  ac- 
tion as  may  be  neoaasary  to  tnsura  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanlca  employad  by  oon- 
tractors  and  suboomtnaotora  In  the  parrorm- 
anee  of  conatruction  work  flAaooad  with 
the  fisslstanoe  of  funds  received  under  any 
contract  or  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  dtle  shall  be  paid  wagea  at  rmtas 
not  le«s  than  those  prevailing  on  atmllar 
constmctton  In  the  locality  as  detarmlned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  aecoFdanee  with 
the  DavU-Bacon  Act.  The  Corporatlos  shall 
not  «nt«r  Into  any  raoh  contract  or  agree- 
ment wtthout  flxwt  obtaining  adeqoMe  aa- 


Burance  that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
Health  and  safety  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  eec- 
Uon  107  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  SUndards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333)  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  construction  work  per- 
formed under  such  contracts  or  agreements. 
except  any  construction  work  performed  by 
a  railroad  employee.  Wage  ratea  provided  for 
In  collective  baxgalnlng  agreements  nego- 
tiated under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  shall  be  considered  as  being  in 
compliance  with  the  Davls-Baoon  Act. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  not  contract  out 
any  work  normally  performed  by  employees 
in  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a  con- 
tract between  the  Corpormtlon  or  any  rail- 
road providing  intercity  raD  passenger  serv- 
ice upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  any  labor  organization,  if  such  contract- 
ing out  shall  result  tn  the  layoff  of  any  em- 
ployee or  employeee  In  such  bargaining  unit. 
TITLE  V— BSTABLIBHMKNT  OP  A  FINAN- 
CIAL INVESTMEHT  ADVISORY  PANEL 
Sfc.  501.  Appoiictm«nt  or  AoviaosT  PilHTL. 

Wtthln  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  appoint  a  fifteen- 
man  financial  advisory  panel.  Six  members  of 
the  panel  shall  represent  the  business  of 
investment  banking,  commercial  banking, 
and  rail  transportation.  Two  members  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  seven  members  shall  repre- 
vtent  the  public  In  the  various  regions  of  the 
Nation. 
Sbc.  502.  PtTXPDSC  or  Advibost  Pankl. 

The  advisory  panel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  dlreeton  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  ways  and  means  of  Increasing 
capitalization  of  the  Corporation. 
3cc.  503.  RxpoKT  TO  ComaxsB. 

On  or  before  January  1,  197],  the  panel 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
the  mitla]  c^ttallzatton  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  prospects  fbr  Increasing  its  capltall- 
ratlon 


TITLE  VI— PKDEHAL  PTOANCIAL 
ASSIBTANCB 
Sbc.   601.  PasnaL  QaAvra. 

There  Is  atithorlsied  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1971.  •40.000.000 
lo  remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
asalstlng  in — 

(11  the  Initial  organization  and  operat4on 
of  the  Oorporatlon; 

(3t  the  establishment  of  Unproved  reser- 
vatl(»is  syvteme  and  advarOolng; 

(3)  servtdng.  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
ratroad  paasenger  equipment: 

(4)  the  oondoot  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respect- 
ing n«w  rail  passepger  servtoes; 

(5)  ttie  development  and  demcmst ration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock:  and 

(6)  eaaentlal  fixed  fadUtles  for  the  opera- 
tion of  pa«eenger  trains  on  Unas  and  routes 
Included  in  th«  basic  systnn  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  Uhm  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Indud- 
ing  neoeasary  track  connections  between  lines 
of  the  same  or  different  rallrtMds. 
Skc    003.  OuAaANTT  or  Loans. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  preacrlhe,  to  guar- 
antee any  lender  against  loss  of  prlndpial  or 
intereet  on  sectvltlea,  obllgaClons,  or  loans 
Issued  to  flnwDoe  the  upgrading  of  road- 
beds and  the  purchase  hy  the  Corporation  or 
agency  of  new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation 
of  existing  roUlng  stock  and  for  other  cor- 
porate purposes.  TTie  maturity  date  of  such 
securities,  obligations,  or  loans.  Including 
all  extenalons  and  renewals  thereof,  shall 
not  be  later  than  twenty  years  from  thetr 
date  of  lasuanoe.  and  the  amount  of  guaran- 
teed loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not 
exceed  •100.000.000.  The  Secretary  sbaU  pre- 


Bortbe  and  oolleot  from  the  lending  institu- 
tion a  reasonable  annual  guaranty  fee.  There 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  aa  necessary  to  oarry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  tlOO,000,000. 
TTTLE  Vn— INTERIM  EMERQENCY  FED- 
ERAL FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Sac.    701.    iKTxaiii    AtrrBoarrr    to    PmoriDx 

EKEKGXNCT     PiNAHClAl.     ASSIVT- 

ANcs  roa  RAnaoans  OfsasTiHO 
PAsaxHoxa  Sravicx. 
I  a)  For  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  rail- 
road to  enter  into  or  oarry  out  a  ooatract 
entered  into  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorised,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  aa 
he  may  prescribe,  to  (1)  make  loans  to  such 
rallraad,  or  <3)  guarantee  any  lender  against 
loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  to 
such  railroad. 

(b)  Before  making  a  loan  or  a  guarantee 
under  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  must  find, 
in  writing,  that — 

(U  the  loan  or  guarantee  U  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tails  Act; 

(2)  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  made  or  guar* 
anteed  under  thU  Act  wlU  be  used  solely  to 
carry  out  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
Act: 

(3t  the  loan  or  gusrantee  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  ooodltlona: 
and 

(4)  there  Is  reasonable  assoranoe  that  the 
business  affairs  of  the  railroad  wlU  be  con- 
ducted in  a  prudent  manner. 

(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  there  Is  a 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  any  railroad 
which  Is  the  recipient  of  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  this  Act.  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  first  right  to  redeem  that  por- 
tion of  such  as&eta  consisting  of  thoee  of 
rtghts-of-way.  tracks,  and  other  facilities 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  t>e  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Intercity  rail 
paaacnger  service,  including  services  employ- 
ing Innovative  technology,  within  the  baalc 
sTstem. 

(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Oongress  that, 
in  the  case  of  h  loan  guarantee  undsr  this 
Act.  the  United  States  shall  stand  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  other  creditors 
as  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  by  the  United 
States  giving  the  United  States  priority  over 
secured  and  unsecured  creditors. 

(d)  Interest  on  loans  made  under  thla  sec- 
tion &hill  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieaa- 
iirr.  taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
avernge  market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  oomparable 
to  the  average  maturity  of  such  loans  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per 
centum. 

re  I  The  maturity  date  on  any  loan  made 
or  guaranteed  under  thla  section.  Including 
renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  shall  not 
be  later  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  Is- 

SUADCe. 

(f)    The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
loan    guarantees    made    under   thla   section 
shall  not  exceed  •300.000.000. 
Sec.  70a.  AuTHoxn'-sTioH  rot  ArpROpmianoMe. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  not  to  exceed  9200,- 
OOOJXtO  aa  may  be  necesaary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Any  sxuns  appropri- 
ated shall  be  available  until  expended. 
TTTLB    Vm — tCSOEU>ANBOU8 
PROVISIONS 
Sbc.  801.  AnsqiracT  or  Snncx. 

TTie  Commission  is  authorised  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  aa  It  considers  necessary  to 
provide  safe  and  adequate  service,  eciulp- 
roent.  and  facilities  for  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service.  Any  person  who  vlolatea  a 
regulation  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
•500  for  each  violation.  Bach  day  a  Tlolatlon 
continues  shall  cornatltute  a  separate  offanae. 
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Sec.  802.  ErrccT  ON  Pkmdqio  Pbocsxzungs 

Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  railroad 
may  discontinue  any  intercity  rail  passenger 
serrlce  whatsoever  other  than  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  provlslona  of  any  other  Act,  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  de- 
cision or  order  of.  or  the  pendency  of  any 
proceeding  before,  any  Federal  or  State  court. 
agency,  or  authority. 
Sec.  803.  BtPUUKXJTt 

If  any  provlaton  of  thla  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  pnTvlsloD  to  other 
parsons  or  circumstances  ^laU  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 
Sac.  804.  AccouiTTAaiiJTT 

Section  301  of  the  Goremment  Corpora- 
tion Oontrol  Act  i3I  U.S.C.  86«)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  preced- 
ing "(6)"  and  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: **and  (fl)  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Oorporatloo". 

Sbc.  805.  Rxcoana  and  Atmrr  or  thk  Coaro- 
XA-noN 

(1)(A)  The  accounts  of  the  Oorporatlon 
shall  be  audited  annually  In  aooordanoe  with 
geoeraUy  accepted  auditing  standards  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdlvlsloii 
of  the  UrUted  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  teports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation 
and  necesaary  to  facilitate  the  audit  ahall 
be  made  available  to  tlM  person  conducting 
the  audit:  and  full  facilities  for  vtrlfylng 
transactions  vrith  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depoeltorlee.  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  such  person. 

(B)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report 
required  by  sectloQ  30e(a)  of  this  Act.  The 
audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  soope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corporatloa's 
assets  and  llahUlttes,  surpliis  or  deficit,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  aupplemented  In  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  Oorporatl<»i's  Income 
and  exiwQses  during  the  year,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  Bouroea  and  application  of  funds, 
together  with  the  Independent  auditor's 
opinion  of  those  statecnents. 

(3)  (A)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  prlncli^es  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  oorpo- 
rate  transactions  and  tinder  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Any  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  ac- 
counts of  the  Corptoratlon  are  normally  kept. 
The  representative  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  Oorporatlon  pertaining  to  Its  financial 
transaction  and  necessary  to  fadUtate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  faelll- 
Uea  for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fis- 
cal agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books, 
aooounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  ahall  remain  In 
possession  and  ciutody  of  the  Corporation. 

(B)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Oongress  shall 
contain  such  oommeota  and  Infonnatloo  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 


sary to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  oper- 
ations and  conditions  of  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  lu  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
report  shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Compuoller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of 
each  report  shall  be  fimUshed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secrirtary,  and  to  the  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Oongress. 

Mr,  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  cominittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  ol  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  this  would  be 
excluding  title  IX,  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cominittee  will  handle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDHENT   orrCXXC  ST   MX.   STAGGXHS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 

Page  43,  line  17,  strike  out  "March  1"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1". 

Page  43.  line  30,  strike  out  "March  1"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1". 

Page  44.  line  3.  strike  out  "March  1"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "May  I". 

Page  46.  line  ai.  strike  out  "March  1"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1". 

Page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  "March  1"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1". 

Mr,  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
amendment  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  is  merely  a 
clmnge  in  the  date  for  the  offering  of 
contracts  by  the  railroads  for  rail  pas- 
senger service.  In  view  of  the  present 
date  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
completed  this  legislation.  It  now  seemjs 
appropriate  to  advance  the  starting  date 
for  the  Corporation  from  March  1.  1971 
to  May  1.  1971.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
give  the  Corporation  time  to  get  the 
whole  Corporation  prepared  and  get 
ready  for  the  contracts.  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  request,  and  It  Is  only  3 
months'  extension. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  questioD  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagokrs)  , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  UUe 
IX  of  tile  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

Title  IX  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    DC— TAX    DEDUCTION    FOK    CER- 
TAIN   PAYMENTS    TO    THE    NATIONAL 
RAILROAD    PASeENOER   CORPORATION 
Sac.  001.  (a)  Part  vm  of  subchapter  B  of 
chl^)ter    1    of    the    Internal    Reventie    Code 
of  1954   (relating  to  special  deductions  for 
corporations)    Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SXC.  3&0.   CXBTAXN     PaniXNTS     TO     THX     Nx- 

noNax.      RatLioao      PansNOKi 

OoaroasTiOK. 
"(a)  QiNKaat  BtTLS. — If — 

"(!>  any  corporation  which  Is  a  common 
carrier  by  railroad  (aa  defined  in  section 
1(31  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Aot  (49 
UB.C.  U9)))  makes  a  payment  In  cash,  raU 
passenger  equipment,  or  servloes  to  the  Na- 


tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
Passenger  Corporation*)  pursuant  to  a  con- 
ipaci  entered  into  under  section  401  (a>  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  IB70.  and 

"<2>  no  stock  In  the  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion is  Issued  at  any  time  to  such  oorporatlon 
in  connection  with  any  contract  entered  into 
under  such  section  401  (at.  then  the  amount 
of  such  payment  shall  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c) )  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  It  is  made. 

"(b)  WuxN  Paymxkt  Is  Maos. — Under 
rejulatlous  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  a  payment  Id  rail  passenger 
equipment  shall  be  treated  as  made  when 
title  to  the  eqiUpment  Is  transferred,  and  a 
payment  in  services  ahall  be  treated  as  made 
when  the  servloes  are  rendered. 

"(c)  Etfxct  or  CxxTADc  StraaBQunrr  Ac- 
auiamoNs  of  Stock. — 

"(1)  OxauxowAMcx  OP  DKntrcrxDNS-^-If  any 
deduction  has  been  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  to  a  corporation  and  such  corporation 
^or  a  successor  corporation)  acquires  any 
stock  In  the  Passenger  Corporation  (other 
than  In  a  transaction  described  In  section 
374  or  381 )  before  the  close  of  the  36-month 
period  which  begins  with  the  day  od  wh'lch 
the  las^  payment  Is  made  to  the  Passenger 
Corporation  pursuant  to  the  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  such  section  401(a),  theo 
such  deduction  shall  be  disallowed  (as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  It  was  al- 
lowed under  subeectlon  (a) ). 

"{3)  CoLLeCTToif  or  oencimcT. — IT  any 
deduction  Is  dlasUowed  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (1).  then  the  periods  of  Umltxtion 
f>roWded  in  sections  6601  and  6G03  on  the 
making  of  an  assessmeut  and  the  collection 
by  levy  or  a  proceeding  in  court  shaU.  with 
respect  to  any  deficiency  (Including  Interest 
and  additions  to  the  tax)  resulting  from 
such  a  disallowance.  Include  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  per&on  acquir- 
ing the  stock  which  results  in  the  disallow- 
ance (in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  hi£  delegate)  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  or  his  dalegate  of  such 
acquisition;  and  such  assessment  and  col- 
lection may  be  made  notwithstanding  any 
proTlslon  of  law  or  rule  of  law  which  other- 
wise would  preveat  such  asaasament  and  ooi- 
lection. 

"(d)  Mncaau  or  Coivtsoixkd  Oaotrp. — 
Under  regulations  prescrlhed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  tf  a  corporation  Is  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions (Within  the  meaning  of  section  1663), 
subsections  (a)  (3)  and  (c)  shall  be  applied 
by  treating  all  members  of  su<^  controlled 
group  aa  one  oorpormtloxL." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
vm  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  360.  Certain  payments  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  t^  title  IX  of 
said  substitute  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any  commit- 
tee amendments  to  title  IX  to  be  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Cominittee  on  Ways 
and  Means? 

Mr.  BURKK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  no  committee 
amendments  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Hie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

"Hie  committee  amendment,  aa 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  BusLESOH  of  Texas,  Chiirman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consldera- 
Uon  the  bUl  iHJl  17849),  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  and  establish- 
ment of  improved  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 
upgrading  of  rail  roadbed  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  rail  passenger  equipment, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
modes  of  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  passen- 
ger service,  to  amend  section  13 'a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1251,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  II  not,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bin. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

TUB  title  was  amended  so  &s  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  provide  floanclal  assistance  for  and 
eatabUsliment  of  a  national  rail  passenger 
system,  to  provide  for  the  modemizaUon  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment,  to  auUlorlM 
the  prescribing  ol  minimum  standards  lor 
railroad  paaaengsr  service,  to  amend  aeetloQ 
ISa  at  the  Intwatata  Caminaroe  Act.  and 
for  other  purpoaes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  and  con- 
ference report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?         

LEGISLATIVE    ACnVITY    OP    COM- 

MTTTEE     ON     INTERSTATE     AND 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  tcU  the  House  something  of  what 
our  committee  has  done  so  far.  I  beHeve 
the  cooperation  of  the  37  Members  has 
been  the  greatest  I  have  ever  known  In 
Congress,  since  I  have  been  here  for  my 
W  years,  and  this  is  true  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

X  should  espedaUy  like  to  compliment 
the  minority  leader  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SnniGxs)  and  all  who  serve 
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with  him;  and  also  especially  all  sub- 
committee chairmen. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  consid- 
ered by  our  committee. 

There  have  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee 1,875  bills  and  resolutions. 

There  have  been  82  public  hearings 
held  covering  429  bills. 

Thirty-two  bills  have  become  public 
law.  including  one  passed  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto. 
Two  bills  are  in  conference  committee. 
Three  conference  reports  covering  Ave 
bills  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  returned  to  the  Senate. 

Four  bills  are  now  pending  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Nine  bills  are  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

Five  bills  are  at  the  White  House  for 
signing. 

Two  more  bills  have  been  approved  by 
the  committee  and  reports  are  being  pre- 
pared on  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  records  our 
committee  has  ever  had  In  its  history, 
and  I  want  to  say  "Thanks,  thanks  a 
million,"  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition.  I  especially  would  like  to 
commend  again  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Committee  staff  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  they  carried  out 
their  duties.  My  sincere  gratitude  to  Ed 
Williamson,  the  extremely  capable  and 
conscientious  clerk,  and  members  of  the 
professional  staff,  James  Menger,  Kurt 
Borchardt,  William  Dixon,  Robert 
Guthrie,  and  Theodore  Pocht.  My  sin- 
cere appreciation  as  well  to  each  of  the 
other  men  and  women  of  the  staff  who 
served  so  well  with  the  subcommittees 
and  the  main  committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  wanted  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  chairman  that  m  all  of 
our  hearings,  both  open  and  executive, 
he  has  been  extremely  fair  to  the  minor- 
ity. He  has  tried  to  work  witli  them,  as 
I  am  sure  our  side  has  tried  to  work 
with  him,  in  getting  out  legislation  In 
the  public  Interest. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  for 
18  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  year 
like  this  one.  Regardless  of  what  my  col- 
leagues may  think,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  committee  has  had  out  on 
this  floor  more  than  three  times  as  many 
bills  as  any  other  committee,  and  I  in- 
clude in  that  sutement  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations, -which  I  understand 
generally  has  the  most  legislation  on  the 
floor. 

Much  of  this  legislation  has  been  land- 
mark legislation.  It  has  not  been  just 
ordinary  legislation.  It  has  involved  not 
himdreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  but  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  our  Nation's  money. 
We  have  tried  to  make  that  money 
stretch  as  far  as  possible  and  tried  to  do 
the  best  we  could  for  everyone.  I  may 
say  I  have  seen  about  as  little  selfish 
Interest  this  year  as  at  any  time  since 
I  have  been  on  the  committee.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  public  minded.  Tte  dili- 
gence with  which  the  subcommittees 
have  worked  has  been  remarkable.  There 


have  been  weeks  when  we  have  had  four 
subcommittees  going  at  one  time,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  committee  that 
has  had  a  schedule  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  the  fine  treat- 
ment he  has  given  me  during  all  of  this 
session.  It  has  been  a  hard  and  most 
diHlcult  one,  and  I  am  appreciative  of 
it  and  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  It. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  very 
kindly,  because,  as  I  said,  we  have  done 
so  much  and  the  whole  committee  has 
worked  hard  to  get  these  bills  before  the 
House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ASBBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the   roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

|RoU  No.  3431 
Abbitt  Edwarda  La.       Uair 

Adair  Evans,  Colo.       Michel 

Anderson.  FaUon  MUlar,  CWU. 

Tenn.  Farbstein  Mills 

Asptnall  FalBhan  MIzeU 

Ayres  Fish  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Baring  Fldur  Nichols 

Beau.  Ud.  Flowers  O'Konskl 

B«U.  CaUr.  Ford.  Oerald  R.  Olsen 

Berry  Ford.  O'Neal.  Oa. 

Blaggl  William  D.      ottlnesr 

Blackburn  Fiilton.  Tenn.     Patman 

BUmton  Oalliigher  Felly 

Bow  OUbert  PhUbln 

Brock  Ooldwater  PoUock 

Brooks  Qriaths  Powell 

Bioyhlll.  N.C.     Oroaa  Price.  Tax. 

Burke.  Pla.  Gubser  PurceU 

Burllson,  Uo.     Qude  Reid,  N.Y. 

Burton,  tnah      Haley  BeUei 

But^h  Hanna  Roberts 

Button  Banien,  Wasb.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Cabell  Hebert  Roudobusb 

Casey  Hlcka  Rouaselot 

Celler  HoUfleld  Buppe 

CliappeU  Howard  Ruth 

Chl^olm  Jacobs  Satterfleld 

Clancy  Jones.  N.C.  Scheuer 

Clay  Kaatenmeler      Bikes 

Collier  Keith  SnUth.  H  T. 

Collins  King  Snyder 

Corman  lEleppe  Steleer.  Aria. 

Coughlln  Landrum  Strstton 

Coweer  Lansen  Talt 

Cramer  x,esgett  Talcott 

Cunningham      Uoyd  Taylor 

Daddano  Long,  Ia.  Teatnie,  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa.  L,owenateln         Thompson.  VJ. 

Dawson  Lujan  Tbomeon,  Wia. 

Devlne  Lukeiu  Tunner 

DISKS  McCarthy  Whltehurst 

Dowdy  McCuUoch  Winn 

Owyer  McFaU  Wold 

Edmondson        MacOresor 
Edwards.  Ala.     Mallllaid 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  398 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  19333,  SECURITIES  INVESTOR 
PROTECTION  ACT,  UNTIL  5  PM. 
OCTOBER  21 

Mr.  STAOOEHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce 


have  until  5  pjn.  October  21  to  file  a  re- 
port on  HH.  19333,  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Iilr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IBoU  No.  3431 


Abbitt 

Edmondson 

Martin 

Ad&tr 

Edwards.  Ala. 

May 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  La. 

Mesklll 

Anderson, 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

CAitr. 

■vana,Colo. 

MUva 

Andanon, 

FaUon 

MlUer.CaUf. 

Tenn. 

Farbateln 

Mills 

Felghan 

MlzeU 

Ayraa 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Baring 

Fisher 

Murphy.  N.T. 

B«aU,  ltd. 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Berry 

Ford,  Oetald  B 

O'Konakl 

■HlApt 

Port, 

Olsen 

Blackburn 

wmiamD. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Btanton 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Bow 

Puqua 

Passman 

Brock 

OalUlanakls 

Patman 

Brooks 

Qailacher 

PeUy 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Oaydoa 

Phllbm 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

OUbert 

PoUock 

Burke,  Pla. 

Goldwater 

PoweU 

Burllson.  Uo. 

Orustha 

Price,  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Gross 

PuroeU 

Bufih 

Qrover 

Rees 

Button 

Gubaer 

ReUel 

CabeU 

Haley 

Roberta 

Casey 

Hanna 

Roudebuah 

Celler 

Hansen.  Wash 

Itousselot 

Cbappell 

liarrlngton 

Buppe 

Cblsholzn 

Hebert 

Ruth 

Clancy 

Hlcka 

sues 

Clark 

Ichord 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Jaoobe 

Snyder 

ct^Uar 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Stanton 

OoUtna 

King 

Stmtton 

Connftn 

Kleppe 

Taft 

Cowger 

lAndrum 

Talcott 

Cramer 

Langen 

Teague.  Calif. 

CulTsr 

Uoyd 

Teague.  Tex. 

^innlnKJiTSTn 

Long.  lA. 

Thompson.  H.J 

Daddano 

Lowensteln 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Oe. 

Luian 

Tleman 

Dawaon 

Lukena 

Tunney 

Oelaner 

McCarthy 

WIdnaU 

Devlne 

McFaU 

WUson, 

Dowdy 

MacQregor 

Charles  H. 

Dwyer 

Mamiard 

wold 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  (ailed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(BoU  No.  344] 

Abbitt  Edwards,  Ala.  Michel 

Adair  Erlenbom  Mlkva 

Addabbo  Evans.  Colo.  Mmar.  CalU. 

Anderson,  FaUon  Mills 

Tenn.  Parbetein  Mlzell 

Ashley  Fl&h  Moorbead 

Asplnail  Flsber  Morse 

Ayres  Flowers  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Baring  Ford.  Oetald  B.  Nichols 

Beall.  Md.  Ford.  O'Konakl 

Berry  wllUam  D.  Olsen 

Blaggl  rrey  O'Neal,  Oa. 

Blackburn  Fulton.  Tenn.  ottlnger 

Blanton  Fuqua  Passman 

Bow  Galiagber  Patman 

Brock  GUbert  PeUy 

Brooks  Goldwater  Pepper 

Brown.  OalU.  Grlfflths  PhllMn 

Buchanan  Oroaa  PoUock 

Burke.  Pla.  orover  PoweU 

Btirlleon.  Mo.  Haley  Price.  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah  Halpem  PurceU 

Bush  Hanley  Rallaback 

Button  Hanna  Rees 

Bymea,  Wis.  Hansen.  Wash.  Relfel 

CabeU  Hebert  Roberta 

Carey  Heckler.  Mass.  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Casey  HeUtoekl  Roudebuah 

Celler  Hicks  Rousselot 

Chappell  Horton  Ruppe 

Clancy  Howard  Ruth 

Clark  Jones,  N.C.  flandman 

Clay  King  SUus 

Collier  Kleppe  Smith.  Iowa 

Collins  lAndrum  Snyder 

Colmer  Langen  Stafford 

Corman  Leggett  Stanton 

Cowger  Uoyd  Stiatton 

Cramer  Long.  lA.  TaTt 

Daddarto  tjowensteln  Taloott 

Davis.  Oa.  Lujan  Teague.  Oellf. 

DavU.  Wis.  l.ukens  Teague.  TeX- 

Dawaon  McCarthy  Thompson.  H.J. 

Dent  McPaU  Thomeon.  Wis. 

t>eTtne  MacQregor  Tleman 

Dickinson  Malillard  Tunney 

Dlggi  Martin  Welcker 

Dowdy  May  WIdnaU 

Downing  Mayne  Wilson. 

Dwyer  Melcher  Charles  H. 

Edmondson  Mesklll  Wold 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  279 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  292 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PHOVIDINO    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  19519,  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MANPOWER  ACT 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Riiles,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1252  and  ask  (or  Its 
immediate  consideration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  make  the  point  o(  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 
The  SPEAE3R.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  praeot. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.   19519.  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MANPOWER  ACT 

The  SPEAE:ER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  reaolutl<m. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  (ailed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

|Bou  No.  340] 
Abbitt  Bating  Brock 

Adair  BeaU.  Md.  Brooks 

Addabbo  Berry  Broyhill.  N.C. 

Aiesander  Blaggl  Burke.  Pla. 

AahbnMk  Blackburn  Burtlaon,  MO. 

Asliley  Blanton  Burton.  Utah 

Aaplnall  Blatnlk  Bush 

aim  Bow 


CabeU 

Hanna 

PeUy 

Ca«>y 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Pepper 

Celler 

Bays 

Pbllliin 

Chappell 

Bibert 

PoUock 

Clancy 

W.i.fc-lii.  w.». 

PoweU 

Clark 

mcks 

Prtce.  Tex. 

Clay 

Horton 

Pudnaki 

Collier 

Howard 

PuroeU 

CoUlns 

Jartnan 

Rallaback 

Conte 

Jonas,  N.C. 

Beee 

Corman 

King 

field,  m. 

Cowger 

Kleppe 

Bald.  N.Y. 

Cramer 

Kuykendall 

BeUal 

Daddano 

Landrum 

Boberts 

Davla.aa. 

Langen 

Boudebu&h 

Dawaon 

Uoyd 

Bouaselot 

Denney 

Long.  La. 

Buppe 

Devlne 

Lowensteln 

Buth 

DIgSi 

Lujan 

Slkea 

DlngeU 

Lukena 

SkublU 

I>owdj 
Downing 

McCarthy 

Snyder 

McPaU 

Springer 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

staggers 

Edmondson 

MacOregor 

Stanton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MaUUard 

Steed 

Edwards.  lA. 

May 

Stephens 

Evans.  Colo. 

Melcher 

Stratton 

BTlns,Tenn. 

H.Bklll 

Stuckay 

FaUon 

Michel 

Symington 

Farbstein 

MlUer.  CaUr. 

Tan 

Fisher 

Mills 

Talcott 

rlowers 

lLIIn«H.J[ 

Teague.  Cam. 

Ford.  Oetald  B.  Mtzell 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ford. 

■rhompeon.»J 

WUUamD. 

Moomead 

Tbomeon.  Wla. 

Pulton.  Term. 

Morse 

Tleman 

Fuqua 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tunney 

Nichols 

Welcker 

OUbert 

O'Konakl 

Whitahmat 

Ooldwater 

Oleen 

Whitten 

Oamtha 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

WIdnaU 

Oroea 

Ottlnger 

WUson. 

Haley 

Paaaman 

ChanaaH. 

Hanley 

Patman 

Wold 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  275 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  Hil.  19519.  THE  C0I[O>R£HEN- 
SIVE  MANPOWER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution ■ 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  has  just 
been  established.  The  Clerk  baa  not  fin- 
ished reading  a  sentence.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Besoioeli.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thia 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  resolve  Itself  Into  the  committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJt. 
196191  to  assure  an  opportuiuty  for  em- 
ployment to  every  American  seeking  work 
and  to  make  available  the  education  and 
traljilng  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify 
for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capabmty 

Mr.  SCHUrrZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  always 
protect  the  rights  of  the  gentleman 
under  the  rule.  The  Clerk  will  continue. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
with  hi*  blghaat  potmtlBl  and  qapabUlty, 
and  (er  other  i 
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CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  ol  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Calilomia  makes  the  point  ol  order  that 
a  quorum  i»  not  present.  Eirtdentlj  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDBM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  it  Is  too  late  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

|BoU  No.  S4<| 
AbUn  I'lllon  OKoMkl 

AdAlr  p»rb«t«in  Olaen 

Ad<tabt>o  Fisher  OHeal.  Oa 

Alcunder  Floen  ottlngtr 

.\siU«r  Ford.  0«rkld  R  PMStnsn 

Ajplnall  Ford.  PmtmAn 

Arm  wuiiam  D.      Pcllr 

BArlss  PuJton.  T^xm.     PbUbln 

Banrtt  Fuqu*  PodoH 

Besll.  ua.  O^ilyj  Pollo^ 

BciTT  OUben  '*'*''__ 

BUsxl  Ooldw»t«r  Price.  Tm 

Blacibura  Oimy  PurceU 

Blinton  Otiatha  '«»'^'!f* 

Bo«  o™.  ReW.  ni 

Brock  Haley  H«1<1,  K.T 

Btoo»*  Hinley  Belfel 

Brown,  inch.       HAnna  Rober« 

Bro7hUl,  M.O.      Hansen.  Waah    Rodlno 
Burfec  Fla.  Hajs  Boa 

SniUajn.  IK).      H*ben  RoaenUial 

BuiKn.  m»h     mcts  RoadebiuJi 

Buah  Jarman  Rouaaalot 

Button  JoHnaou.  CaUt    Buppa 

CabeU  Jones.  N.C  Buth 

Ckaer  Klna  aatterfield 

celler  meppe  Scliadeberg 

OLappell  Landruin  Sttoa 

naocr  Lani!»n  Smith.  Iowa 

Clay  l>e««tt  ^yder 

CoUlw  Uoyd  Bprtnger 

CoUlna  Lone.  L*.  Stanton 

Connan  Ijimjt.  Ud.  Staed 

Caviar  Lowenateln         3tephena 

nmJ!Ur  Lolan  Stiscton 

CunnUwham     Lukeni  stucker 

Daddarlo  McCartny  Symington 

D»yla.O«.  McrtU  Tart 

HawKia  MacOrecor  Talootc 

DellenBack  Mallllajd  T»«tie.Tei^ 

Denney  May  Tborapaon^  J 

Dertne  ilclchrz  Thomaon.  Wis 

Olnta  MaaklU  Tunney 

DUnU  Ulcbsl  Walckar 

Dowdy  Miller.  Calif         Wlilt«liul« 

C-a  MUl5  wwttan 

■ckaudt  Ulnahau  WUaim. 

KdmoodBa        lOaell  ^fT"^^' 

EdwaKl«.AIa.      UoattuaiX  VM 

Bdwmrda.  1»-       Moelier  Wright 

Bvana,Colo.         Mtjrphy.  NY. 
Evlna.  Tenn.         Nlchola 

The  SPEAKHl.  On  this  roUcaU.  277 
Members  have  answercil  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  can  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDINO    FOR    COWSTDERATION 
OP  H.R.  19519.  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE MANPOWER  ACT 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  House  passed  a  resolution  a  week 
or  so  ago  to  recess  today  and  since  a 
number  of  the  Members  are  out  of  the 
city.  I  withdraw  the  rraolutlon  (H.  Res. 
1252)   which  would  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  19S19.  the 
manpower  bni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1252 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  boars  of 


general  debate  for  consideration  of  BM. 
19519.  The  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act,  and,  due  to  a  transfer  of  funds,  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  sec- 
tions 502,  S15  and  522  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  HM.  19519  is  to  de- 
velop workers'  abilities,  to  create  Jobs 
which  will  make  the  most  of  these 
abilities  and  to  match  workers  and  Jobs. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  redtape.  stream- 
line many  programs  and  curtail  duplica- 
tion and  will  train  and  quality  every 
American  seeking  work. 

Since  the  enactment  of  tlie  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  ol  1962 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  individual  programs  have  lost  much 
of  their  flexibUity.  Proliferation  of 
training  programs  has  led  to  overlapping 
and  uncoordinated  services. 

HJl.  19519  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  program  to  pro- 
vide for  referral  to  employment,  train- 
ing and  related  services  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  veterans 
and  prison  inmates,  and  improvements  in 
the  labor  market  by  developing  Informa- 
tion systems  and  reducing  Impediments 
to  employment. 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  designated  prime 
sponsors,  or  other  public  or  private  em- 
ployers to  help  such  employers  train  their 
employees  for  higher  level  jobs. 

A  public  service  employment  program 
is  authorized  and  a  number  of  Federal 
manpower  programs  are  provided:  $2  bil- 
lion is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$2.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $3 
bllUon  for  1974. 

In  addition,  a  National  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  provided  for  com- 
parative evaluation  of  different  man- 
power programs.  Tliis  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  passed 
the  Labor  and  Education  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  3. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  statement  ex- 
plains excerpts  of  the  manpower  bill 
which  was  withdrawn  because  of  an  or- 
ganized •fllibuster"  of  quorum  calls  made 
by  opponents  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  19519.  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  I  am  an  origi- 
nal coeponsor  of  HR.  11630.  a  similar 
manpower  measure.  Many  of  the  pro- 
^islons  of  my  original  bll]  are  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation  that  this  Cham- 
ber Is  considering  today. 

•njis  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1970.  represents  a  major 
advance  over  the  existing  approaches  in 
manpower  programs.  Let  me  briedy  sum- 
marize the  provtslons  of  this  bill: 

In  title  I  there  is  the  consolidation  of 
manpower  programs:  specifically  those 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  manpower  training  will  be 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secre- 
tary can  provide  these  services  through 
local  prime  sponsors,  that  is.  State  offi- 
cials, city  officials  of  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  100.000  or  more,  and  officials 
representing  a  combination  of  cities  of 
100.000,  and  so  forth.  It  is  to  be  noted 


that  the  local  area  applications  take 
precedence  over  those  of  the  State.  This 
could  be  a  distinct  advantage — having 
the  program  administered  at  the  local 
level  with  oversight  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  mcreased  flexibility  ol  delivery  will 
hopefully  assure  a  better  end  product. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  of  the  trainees  are  pro- 
tected. There  Is  a  specific  provision  for 
proper  working  conditions,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  training  allowances 
that  approach  the  minimum  wage. 

m  title  n  of  this  legislation  there  is 
a  specific  provision  for  occupational  up- 
grading. This  feature  of  this  bill  to  a 
definite  addition  to  existing  manpower 
programs.  There  is  nothing  more  frus- 
trating tlian  a  worker  being  locked  Into 
a  position  without  possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement. I  am  hoi>ef  ul  that  this  lesis- 
lation  will  make  upward  mobility  a  real- 
ity for  the  many  workers  who  have  the 
motivation  to  advance  but  no  opportu- 
nity for  continued  training. 

Mr.  Spacer,  in  an  economy  that  has 
a  S^s-percent  unemployment  rate.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  place  all  our 
efforts  on  Job  training  for  nonexistent 
Jobs.  Yet,  even  with  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  many  vital  tasks  are  not  being 
completed  in  areas  such  as  education, 
health,  environment,  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, and  mass  transportation. 
Tiiese  areas  need  qualified  personnel  but 
there  remains  a  lack  of  funds  for  such 
programs  Title  m  of  this  bill  attempts 
to  provide  personnel  for  jobs  in  such 
areas  that  I  have  mentioned  as  well  as 
provide  training  so  that  employees  can 
upgrade  their  skills.  This  public  service 
employment  provision  holds  great  poten- 
tial for  the  future. 

There  Is  no  universally  applicable 
method  for  job  training  but  this  bill  pro- 
vides new  direction  in  this  area.  In  title  I 
there  is  a  provision  lor  increased  local 
control  of  programs,  subject  to  Federal 
review:  Title  IV  provides  for  continual 
research  and  development  in  manpower 
programs  and  for  the  centralization  of 
labor  supply  and  demand  Information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  far-reaching  legislation  today. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  conducted 
the  hearings  on  various  comprehensive 
manpower  bills  which  resulted  in  the  full 
Bouse  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
favorably  reporting  HR.  19519.  I  desire 
to  enter  Into  the  record  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  Indeed  disappointed  that  the 
House  was  prevented  from  considering 
this  bill  today  due  to  the  obstructionist 
tactics  of  a  few  Members. 

HJl.  19513  consists  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  5  titles: 

Title  I  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
manpower  services  program  to  provide 
for  referral  to  employment;  training  and 
related  services  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persona,  veterans,  and 
prison  Inmates:  and  improvemoats  In 
the  labor  market  by  developing  Informa- 
tion systems  and  reducing  Impediments 
to  employment.  This  program  Includes  at 
least:  education,  orientation,  employ- 
ability  skllla.  occupational  training,  and 
a  range  of  activities  designed  to  Increase 


employment  potential:  employment  pro- 
grams for  low-Income  youth,  new  careen 
for  the  chronically  unemployed  poor  in 
beautification  and  similar  programs; 
programs  to  stimulate  job  opportunities 
by  incentives  for  public  and  private  em- 
ployers; and  improvements  in  the  labor 
market  through  employment  centers  and 
relocation  payments. 

Title  n  establishes  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  prime  sponsors 
designated  under  title  I  or  other  publlo 
or  private  employers  to  help  such  em- 
ployers train  their  employees  for  higher- 
level  Jobs. 

Title  in — authoriises  a  public  service 
employment  program.  The  employment 
must  be  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  must  provide  a 
useful  public  service.  Employees  must 
have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  5 
weeks  or  have  been  employed  part  time 
for  at  least  10  weeks.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  persons  viih  family  respon- 
sibility. Employees  must  be  paid  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  or  the  prevail- 
ing rate  for  the  work,  whichever  is 
higher. 

The  employment  program  must  be  tied 
In  with  other  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  have  specified  objectives  for 
moving  employees  Into  nonsubsidized 
employment.  Federal  support  Is  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  program,  but  this 
may  be  reduced  if  the  goals  for  moving 
employees  into  regular  employment  are 
not  met. 

Title  rv  provides  for  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  including :  Re- 
search and  development,  labor  market 
information,  improvement  of  manpower 
utilization,  evaluation,  and  training  and 
technical  assistance.  It  also  establishes  a 
national  computerized  job-bank  program 
and  a  new  program  to  Improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  federally  assisted  programs.  The 
existing  Job  Corps  program  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
this  tlUe. 

Title  V  authorizes  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  $2.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
In  addition,  this  title  also  provides  for  a 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
for  comparative  evaluation  of  different 
manpower  programs.  Title  V  also  con- 
tains numerous  technical  and  miscel- 
laneous provisions  including  appropriate 
repeals  of  exlst.lng  law. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  House  was 
not  permitted  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  19519.  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act,  today.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate because  I  do  believe  that  if  the  bill 
had  been  brought  before  the  House,  HJl. 
19519  would  have  passed  by  a  virtually 
unanimous  vote. 

The  opponents  of  HJR,  19519  have  de- 
layed Bouse  action  on  this  legislation  by 
a  month  or  so  but  they  have  not,  I  am 
confident,  prevented  or  even  seriously 
threatened  approval  of  this  bill  by  the 
House,  I  am  confident  and  my  discus- 
sions with  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  strengthened  my  confi- 
dence, that  the  strong  support  given  this 
legislation  by  the  administration,  by  al- 
most all  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  by  the  AFL-CIO,  by  the  Mayors 
and  many  of  the  Governors,  and  by  those 
manpower  experts  and  practitioners  who 
have  in  fact  read  the  bill,  will  continue 
unabated  and  we  will  simply  take  up  a 
month  from  now  where  we  left  off. 

So  my  initial  disappointment  stems 
from  the  loss  of  time  and  effort  put  in 
by  Members  and  staff  to  prepare  us  for 
a  sensible  and  open  discussion  of  the 
bill's  merits  on  this  fioor  today. 

But  much  more  serious  a  cause  for  re- 
gret Is  the  fact  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  unemployed,  who  could  have 
been  helped  by  tills  bill,  and  who  would 
have  taken  the  speedy  and  enthusiastic 
passage  of  this  legislation  as  a  symbol  of 
congressional  concern,  may  now  begin 
to  lose  some  part  of  the  hope  which  our 
committee  action,  and  the  action  of  the 
other  body,  had  given  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough.  Iti. 
Speaker,  to  Ko  home  and  try  to  explain 
to  the  people  who  every  day  are  losing 
jobs  why  the  Congress  had  rejected  a 
program  to  help  put  them  to  work — if 
we  had  rejected  It.  But  it  will  be  a  good 
d«il  harder.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  explain 
to  them  why  we  were  not  even  allowed  to 
bring  this  bill  up  for  consideration. 

A  few  short  days  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
put  in  the  Record,  a  list  of  labor  markets 
in  which  the  unemployment  rates  had 
reached  true  emergency  proportions.  It 
was  alarming  to  note  that  these  rates 
had  reached  as  high  last  June  as  7.5  per- 
cent in  the  Detroit  labor  market;  as  high 
as  9  percent  in  some  parts  of  California, 
as  high  as  10  percent  in  some  parts  of 
Kansas,  well  over  6  percent  m  most 
Texas  labor  markets,  well  over  6  percent 
in  some  Virginia  labor  markets,  over  10 
percent  in  the  Seattle  area,  and  over  6.7 
percent  in  the  Portland.  Oreg.,  area.  The 
rates  are  higher  in  virtually  every  dis- 
trict now  than  they  were  in  June.  We 
have  no  cause  for  complacency,  no  cause 
for  believing  we  can  put  the  problem  off 
for  a  month  or  sweep  It  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reminder  of  what 
could  have  been  discussed  and  what  we 
could  have  turned  our  attention  to  today, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  that  earlier  insertion, 
which  appears  on  page  35231  of  the 
Record  for  October  6. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  manpower  bill,  H.R,  19519, 
as  a  means  of  canrlng  out  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Congress  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  all  citizens  willing  and  able 
to  work.  Since  the  1946  Pull-Bniploy- 
ment  Act,  I  have  welcomed  every  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  measure  which  would 
move  toward  fulfilling  this  statement  of 
public  policy.  This  bill  Is  a  move  toward 
that  end. 

We  are  aware  there  are  differences  in 
the  approach  to  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  blU  and  In  the  House  bill,  but  I 
speak  today  about  the  principle  and  our 
reqjonslbility  to  provide  the  strongest 
legislation  possible  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  an  employment  opportunity  for  all 
American  citizens — men.  women,  the 
young,  the  middle  aged  worker  and  the 
senior  dtlsen. 

We  must  accomplish  two  purposes: 
First,  to  provide  skills  for  people  who 
do  not  have  them;  and,  second,  to  pro- 
vide work  so  they  can  use  these  skills. 
It  is  useless  and  wrong  morally  to  raise 


the  hopes  of  people  by  inducing  them  to 
take  training  and  then  leave  them  with- 
out work  when  their  training  is  com- 
pleted. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  we  have  had 
some  demonstrations.  Notable  and  suc- 
cessful examples  include  the  senior  aides 
programs,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  programs 
of  a  similar  nature  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Aging  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  in 
Florida  have  shown  the  tremendous  po- 
tential these  older  workers  have  and  the 
breadth  of  support  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  at  thie  community  level. 

These  programs  are  providing  solu- 
tions to  problems  that  beset  the  older 
person  who  is  m  need  of  income  and  is 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  work. 
Those  who  claim  that  because  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  passed  his  56th  birthday 
is  no  longer  eligible  for  training  and 
manpower  programs,  simply  have  not 
been  out  in  the  districts  to  see  what  em- 
ployment and  training  can  mean  for  the 
older  man  and  woman.  The  service  they 
do  is  so  essential  and  so  Imixulant,  and 
they  do  such  an  excellent  job,  that  all 
segments  of  the  community  say,  "This  is 
a  wise  expenditure  of  public  money  " 

Green  Thumb,  a  fine  organization, 
does  similar  work  to  help  provide  work 
for  senior  citizens  in  rural  and  farming 
areas.  In  doing  this  we  not  only  provide 
work,  but  we  add  to  the  total  of  wealth 
created. 

We  are  all  aware  there  is  another 
group — the  youth  of  this  Nation — which 

15  m  desperate  need  of  help  at  this  time. 
Many  young  people  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  work:  and  I  can  assure 
you.  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  in  be- 
half of  this  bill  before  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  there  is  a  close 
correlation  between  youth  unemployment 
and  youth  crime.  This  has  been  sub- 
stantiated time  and  lime  again  in  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Organized  crime  costs  this  Nation  be- 
tween t30  billion  to  $50  billloD  a  year. 
The  typical  man  who  is  in  prison  today, 
came  from  a  broken  home,  Is  a  school 
dropout,  unemployed,  and  formerly  an 
inmate  of  prison. 

This   year,   youth   employment,    ages 

16  through  19,  was  16.8  percent  for  the 
month  of  September,  according  to  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. A  year  ago,  in  September  1969,  the 
rate  for  this  same  group  was  12.9  per- 
cent. This  is  a  frightenliig  statistic  and 
the  rate  of  increase,  approximately  4 
percent  this  year  over  last,  is  even  more 
frightening  when  we  realize  that  one 
out  of  every  17  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  this  age  category  is  jobless. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  providing  ade- 
quate training  and  guaranteeing  jobs 
we  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  reduce 
crime  in  our  cities.  This  bill  seeks  to 
provide  not  only  training  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  governments  to  provide 
new  public  service  Jobs  in  communities 
where  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  employment  opportunities  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  comblnatlan  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  pleased  to  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  Join  me  in  the  support  of  this 

bill.  _ 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
my  support  of  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act.  HJl.  19519.  In  particular  the 
mainstream  program. 

Public  Service  employment  unaer  ine 
mainstream  program  can  be  run  effec- 
tively and  efficiently,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Green  Thumb  program.  Almost  3,000 
older,  low-income  rural  men  and  women 
who  normally  could  not  find  employ- 
ment are  now  working  with  this  len- 
ice-oriented  organization,  which  has 
sought  to  improve  our  country  through 
projects  dealing  with  ecology,  beautlfl- 
cation.  conservaUon.  and  general  com- 
munity improvements.  Randng  in  age 
from  55  to  94.  the  average  age  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Green  Thumb  program 

t3  69 well  above  normal  employment  age 

standards.  „ 

In  Minnesota  alone,  the  288  Green 
Thumbers  have  noticeably  Improved  the 
appearance  of  the  highways  through 
their  beautlflcation  efforts.  When  flash 
floods  hit  the  Zumbro  Falls  area.  Mm- 
nesota  enlisted  the  aid  of  Green  Thumb- 
ers to  clean  up  after  that  disaster. 

Green  Ught,  the  distaff  side  of  the 
Green  Thumb  program,  has  46  people  In 
Minnesota  helping  State  and  local  agen- 
cies perform  community  service  tasks 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 
These  women  work  as  lunchroom  and 
teacher  aides,  senior  citizen  center  aides, 
and  commodity  food  stamp  aides. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  ousht  to  continue  and 
it  is  the  task  of  this  Congress  to  see 
that  provisions  are  made  for  It  in  the 
legislation  presently  under  consideration. 
The  variety  of  services  provided  by 
Green  Thumb  are  needed  not  only 
in  Minnesota  but  also  in  the  other  areas 
which  Green  Thumb  serves. 

As  an  example  of  Green  Thumb  versa- 
tility, I  would  like  to  point  out  a  tornado 
warnine  system  constructed  In  Cass 
County,  Minn.,  by  a  Green  Thumb  crew 
using  automobile  horns  and  batteries. 
With  a  maximum  of  economy  and  in- 
genuity, an  effective  warning  system  was 
made  available.  The  following  is  a  news- 
paper article  describing  this  effort: 
OuiK  TMuuBims  Hixp  Bcnj)  Toinaoo 

W&KXITIG  &IBXNS 

A  OrMH  Tbumb  crew  bu  }xta  providing 
th«  manpower  to  bulla  warning  Wren  unlu 
wlilcli  vi-lll  help  Cass  County  communiues 
establlsb  a  tornado  warning  ayitem. 

Tbe  Green  Thumb  workers,  who  normally 
are  employed  In  public  works  lucb  as  park 
development  and  roadside  beautlflcation.  are 
In  thU  instance  helping  the  Caas  county 
OlvU  Defense  director.  John  Rohr.  In  assem- 
bling unlu  for  a  unique  warning  system. 

Mr.  Rohr  had  since  early  1068  been  seek- 
ing to  And  an  economical  source  of  warning 
bizens  which  could  be  purchased  and  In- 
stalled by  vUlage  and  to^Tnahlp  governments 
m  order  to  achieve  area-wide  coverage  of 
tornado  or  other  storm  warnings. 

Unfortunately,  he  cotild  not  nnd  commer- 
cial siren  unlta  at  prices  within  the  means 
of  tJie  local  units  of  government  and  so  Mr. 
Rohr  set  about  trymg  to  design  a  system 
which  couM  be  built  without  great  coat. 

The  tornado  disaster  which  hit  the  coimty 
In  August.  1069.  gave  Impetus  to  tbe  search 
for  ft  practical  and  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  system  which  would  work  when  power 
sources  were  Interrupted. 
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Finally,  he  hit  upon  ■  scheme  of  ganging 
together  a  group  of  automobile  horns  and 
powering  them  with  an  ordmary  car  battery. 

With  the  help  of  several  Cass  county  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  ho  was  able  to  accli- 
mate some  of  the  needed  materials  and  tbe 
basement  of  a  business  buUdlng  was  ob- 
tained as  a  workshop  location. 

Green  Thumb  workers  became  Involved 
bec.iuse  of  the  considerable  skilled  help 
needed  to  assemble  ttie  unit*. 

AltoEether.  the  Green  Tliumh  workers  have 
Bssembled  about  50  of  the  warning  unlta, 
each  equipped  with  a  gang  of  eight  auto 
horns. 

It  u  hoped  that,  when  time  from  other 
projects  will  permit,  tbe  Green  Thumbers 
will  be  able  to  complete  another  60  of  the 
units. 

Oreen  Thumb  Is  the  work  program  de- 
vised by  Farmers  Union,  m  which  elderly 
low-Income  persons  are  employed  In  a  va- 
rle'y  of  public  betterment  projecu.  The  pro- 
gram operates  In  Mlnneeota  and  13  other 
states.  In  Minnesota.  It  operates  in  18  coun- 
tlea. 

Farmers  Union  contracta  with  ttie  U.8. 
Labor  Deportment  to  supply  the  working 
force  for  the  projects.  Hiring  Is  done  through 
the  sute  employment  service  In  the  counties 
mvolved  in  the  Green  Thumb  program 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
service  employment  bill  (H.R.  19519) 
currently  under  consideration  will  prove 
a  boost  to  the  presently  sluggish  Ameri- 
can economy.  As  an  example  of  the  po- 
tential of  well-administered  public  serv- 
ice employment,  I  would  cite  the  or- 
ganization of  Oreen  Thumb. 

Now  In  17  States,  Green  Thumb  Is 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
administered  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  The  project  got  under  way  in  1968 
and  now  employs  almost  3,000  men 
across  the  Nation. 

The  efforts  of  Green  Thumb  mem- 
bers In  Oregon  were  recently  recognized 
by  the  organization's  reception  of  the 
Merit  Award  of  the  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America.  The  honor  was  given 
In  recognition  of  Green  Thumb's  out- 
standing sen-ice  in  advancing  the  art 
and  science  of  wise  land  use. 

Green  Thumb  memljers,  usually  retired 
farmers  whose  ages  average  69,  put  in 
a  solid  8-hour  day  3  days  a  week  on  use- 
ful ecological,  beautlflcation,  and  con- 
servation projects.  In  Oregon,  they  have 
been  responsible  for  extensive  Improve- 
ment along  sute  highways  and  fair- 
grounds. They  have  planted  and  main- 
tained countless  trees,  flowers,  and 
shrubs  in  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  area's  parks  and  road- 
ways. 

Members  have  also  assisted  in  the  res- 
toration of  at  least  three  historical  Ore- 
gon sites:  Btish  Pastui«  Park,  Spongs 
Landing,  and  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Members  of  Green  Thumb  have  exem- 
plified the  value  of  properly-adminis- 
tered Public  Service  Employment  pro- 
grams. I  submit   the  following   article 
from  the  Albany.  Oreg.,  Democrat  Her- 
ald for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
"CotnrrmT  Bol"  SrUKS  Aaotn 
"GanN    Tmno" 
(By  Dan  Jooei) 
A  "coimtiT  boy"  from  the  Dever-Oonner 
diatrlct  north  of  Albany  went  to  Waahlngton. 
D  C.  and  haa  come  back  excited  to  tell  other 
retired  men  the  merits  of  the  Green  Thumb 
piogxam. 


Charlie  B.  Billings,  who  has  bad  farms  In 
the  Albany  area  lor  the  past  33  years,  la  a 
crew  loremau  m  the  Green  Thumb  program. 
Aa  a  roreman,  he  was  selected  to  represent 
the  1*3  Green  Thumbers  of  Oregon  at  a  na- 
Uonal  briefing  in  Washington  in  Ute  June. 
Tbe  eesaion  dealt  with  e»pandlng  the  pro- 
gram and  gaining  fcUerai  appropriations  for 
more  manpower.  Alao  proposed  is  a  ■Green 
Ught"  program  for  women,  but  tbU  may  take 
a  lew  jeara  to  aaiabllab. 

Green  Thumb.  Inc..  was  founded  m  1965 
aa  a  subsidiary  of  the  NaUonal  i'«rmeri 
Union  The  corporaUon.  working  with  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  es- 
tabUahed  demonstration  programs  in  Oregon, 
Ars-im^aa,  Minnesota  and  New  Jeraey. 

The  program  was  to  test  the  trilnlng  ol 
and  future  employment  posslbuiuee  lor  over 
300  older  men  with  low  mcomes  and  (arming 
backgrounds  as  workers  In  community  devel- 
opment and  besutincatlon  prolecta. 

BUllugs  read  about  the  program  in  ft  news- 
paper three  years  ago  and  became  mtereated. 
Appllcauon  is  made  through  the  state  em- 
ployment office,  toUowcd  by  a  personal  Inter- 
view Acceptance  comes  from  the  states 
Green  Thumb  office  in  Salem.  Wanlord  Page, 
of  Albany,  u  area  supervisor. 

Men  selected  are  paid  H.75  an  hour  and 
work  three  days  a  week.  BUilngs  •''d  as  a 
foreman  he  earns  a  Uttla  more,  but  sUU  less 
in  ft  year  man  he  la  permitted  to  earn  and 
atlU  draw  full  social  security  oeneflte. 

There  are  now  three  Green  Thumb  crews 
In  Llim  County  of  seven  men  each.  Two  of 
tbe  crews  work  lor  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  twrd  la  directed  by  the 
T.tnn  County  PftTks  Department. 

Tbe  crews  take  caro  of  highway  landscap- 
ing, park  development  and  plantmg,  main- 
taining lawns  and  gardens  at  P"f  »"} 
hiahway  rest  areas  »nd  tending  the  floral 
beds  and  shruba  in  the  dividers  along  Inter- 

itate8.  , , 

NftUon-wide.  Green  Thumbers  have  worked 
on  a  total  of  350  parks  In  the  14  states  where 
the  program  operates.  The  naUonal  prograin 
has  a  monthly  newsletter  for  employees  with 
helpful  tlpa  tor  the  semiretired  person. 

BUIinge  said  the  program  is  conaidered  a 
■training  ground.'  Men  are  encouraged  to 
take  other  work  which  becomes  avaUable  tie- 
cause  of  their  experience  as  Green  Thumbers. 
Such  work  includea  park  caretakers,  land- 
scape asalstants,  and  mdustrlal  gardenera. 

BUilngs  said  the  program  Is  for  retired  low 
Income  men.  He  sees  a  great  deal  of  value  In 
the  program  and  hopes  Congress  authorises 
expaaalon  of  the  program,  both  in  the  man- 
power and  in  the  number  of  sutes  partici- 
pating. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  U  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance 
that  I  have  opposed  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  today.  I  believe  the  22  different 
manpower  lr»uiing  programs  need  to  be 
coordinated  and  reorganized  and  I 
strongly  support  the  full  ulUizatlon  of 
this  Nation's  manpower.  I  had  desper- 
ately hoped  that  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  I^bor.  which  had  original  Jurls- 
dlcUon  of  this  legislation,  would  have 
designed  a  bill  that  could  have  accom- 
plished that. 
But  this  bill  promises  no  such  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower. 

Unfortunately,  It  offers  a  renewal  of 
the  same  old  familiar  programs  that  have 
offered  training  without  Jobs  and  have 
spent  money  without  tangible  evidence 
of  success. 

II  there  were  some  compelling  reason 
why  this  multlbilllon-dollar  proposal 
had  to  become  law  before  the  recess 
without  lull  and  careful  consideration, 
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then  I  would  not  protest.  I  find  no  such 
compelling  reason.  It  nuy  or  may  not  be 
all  tight  to  create  propaganda  before  an 
election,  but  I  suggest  to  legislate  in  this 
manner  on  such  an  Important  matter — 
affecting  the  Uves  and  pocketbooks  of 
millions  of  people — does  not  have  to  be 
done  on  this  closing  day  of  the  session 
with  few  more  than  a  quorum  present. 
This  71-page  bill,  reported  out  by  the 
full  Commitee  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  same  day  It  was  introduced,  is  the 
"late-into-the-night"  product  of  a  coali- 
tion of  a  Democratic  and  a  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  some  commit- 
tee staffers,  and  administrative  spokes- 
men for  the  Labor  Department. 

They  labored.  It  was  reported,  until 
3 :  30  a.m.  on  the  day  the  bill  was  approved 
and  with  the  help  of  scissors  and  staples 
they  tore  Into  pieces  five  previously 
Introduced  House  bills  plus  S.  3867.  the 
Senate-passed  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  of  1967. 

What  emerged  was  a  confusing  array 
ol  old  authorizations,  new  authoriza- 
tions, new  ideas  sandwiched  between  old 
ideas,  and  a  grand  bag  of  authorizations 
for  studies,  pilot  projects,  evaluations, 
surveys,  and  so  forth,  that  would  promise 
to  make  even  more  ijicomprehensible  the 
multiplicity  of  programs  we  have  now. 
Significantly,  when  the  chairman 
called  the  committee  together  on  Sep- 
tember 30  at  10:30  B.m.,  the  members 
did  not  know  what  was  in  It.  I  do  not 
believe  any  but  the  two  authors  had 
ever  had  a  copy  to  read  of  the  pieced 
together  71-page  bill  Xeroxed  only  7 
hours  earlier;  not  7  days  or  7  weeks 
earlier;  but,  I  repeat,  completed  only  7 
hours  earlier.  It  was  not  read  in  the 
committee. 

Yet  demands  were  made  that  the  bill 
be  reported  out  by  11  a.m.  Only  a  parlia- 
mentary squabble  delayed  the  session  to 
later  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  reported  out,  but  with  several 
members  of  the  committee  dismayed  at 
the  tactics  used.  It  did  not  improve  the 
Integrity  of  the  committee  system,  nor 
the  image  of  the  Hotise,  as  'the  greatest 
delllKrative  body  in  the  world." 

As  an  aside — I  think  the  Integrity  of 
the  committee  system  is  far  more  impor- 
tant In  terms  of  congressional  reform 
than  is  the  much  criticized  seniority 
system.  "When — in  this  committee  and 
others — quorums  too  often  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, when  sometimes  only  one  out  of 
35  attends  hearings  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary information :  when  71 -page  amend- 
ments— as  in  this  case — are  not  even 
available  to  members  of  the  committee — 
and  when  the  new  71-page  amendments 
are  not  knotvn  or  read — we  need  to  con- 
sider committee  Integrity  in  congres- 
sional reform. 

To  casual  one-time  visitors  In  the  gal- 
lery, we  explain  away  tbe  small  nimiber 
in  the  House  Chamber  by  saying;  "You 
have  to  understand  the  real  work  is  done 
In  committee."  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
do'  that  real  work  hi  the  committee,  then 
that  explanation  will  fast  lose  Its  credi- 
bility. And  certainly  It  adds  a  persuasive 
reason  for  not  considering  it  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  when  everyone  is  more  con- 
cerned about  going  home  than  raorgu- 
nlzlng  manpower  programs. 


I  repeat,  most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers did  not  really  know  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  what  they  called  for.  As- 
sured that  all  of  the  material  in  the  bill 
bad  in  fact  been  included  in  much  dis- 
cussed legislation  and  the  subject  of 
many  hearings  in  both  House  and  Senate 
committees,  the  committee  approved  the 
bill. 

The  71-page  amendment  In  the  form 
of  a  substitute  was  not  read  in  the  com- 
mittee— and  it  obviously  had  not  been 
read  by  many  members  before  the  com- 
mittee meeting — because  copies  were  not 
available. 

But  the  cut-and-paste  Job  on  the  six 
previously  introduced  bills  produced  an 
Interesting  mix  of  additions  and  dele- 
tions. 

There  was,  in  fact,  the  Inclusion  of 
new  language  not  contained  in  the  other 
bills  in  at  least  six  different  places  in 
the  bill,  plus  the  inclusion  of  revised  lan- 
guage in  at  least  eight  other  places. 

Although  these  new  words  were  not 
subjected  to  a  line-by-line  scrutiny  In 
committee,  they  are  minor  concerns  com- 
pared to  whole  sections  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill— B.  3867— which  were  quietly 
dropped  into  the  bill  and  never  the  sub- 
ject of  question  tiefore  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

For  instance; 

In  five  diflerent  places  in  the  early  part 
of  the  bill  requirements  are  made  tliat 
community  action  agencies  be  intimately 
involved  with  any  local  manpower  pro- 
gram. CAP  agencies  are  supposed  to  be 
represented  on  manpower  service  coim- 
cils,  are  involved  in  writing  the  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance,  may  be 
come  prime  sponsors  of  all  the  various 
manpower  training  programs  themselves 
and  are  to  be  included  in  the  conduct  of 
any  program  in  their  areas. 

No  program  is  to  be  approved  unless 
the  local  CAP  agency  has  reviewed  it. 

In  my  mind  these  requirements  make 
it  impossible  to  have  a  meaningful  de- 
livery of  manpower  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

But  they  were  never  discussed  in  the 
committee. 

Similarly,  a  downgrading  of  the  role 
of  State  governments  was  effectively  done 
in  this  bill  by  simply  making  a  clev'cr 
mix  of  House  and  Senate  l3gi5latlon,  a 
little  rewriting  here  and  there  and  some 
clever  deletions ;  such  as  the  line  in  Mr. 
STtioEii's  bill.  HB.  10908 — conveniently 
discarded — which  would  have  simply 
stated  that  responsibility  for  a  State  plan 
is  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor. 

The  committee  report  then  emphati- 
cally states  that  no  Governor's  veto  is 
Intended  nor  allowed  in  any  manpower 
program  operation  in  a  State. 

This  is  curious  because  the  majority  of 
the  committee  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  It  is  impossible 
that  it  could  have  been  emphatic  about 
anything. 

One  of  the  House  bills  \Med  in  the 
writing  of  the  legislation  was  HJt.  19377. 

This  bill  contained  proposals  for  a 
public  employment  service.  From  tlils  bill 
was  constructed  title  in  of  today's  pro- 
posed legislation. 

But  there  was  at  least  one  major  dele- 
tion. It  provided  that  in  evaluating  ap- 


plications for  public  service  projecta  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall : 

(a)  consider  the  savings  to  the  United 
statefl  and  other  participating  govern- 
mental bodies  under  each  such  contract  in 
Liie  areas  of: 

(1)  potential  nductloni  In  public  ftasut- 
ance  costs; 

(2j  potential  reductions  in  unemployment 
compeiis^alon  outlays; 

(3)  potential  added  tax  revenues  to  tbe 
United  States  and  other  participating  gov- 
ernmental txidles. 

By  dropping  this  language,  an  impor- 
tant concept  was  dropped. 

Tbe  concept  bad  been  that  the  Gov- 
enmuent  be  the  employer  of  last  resort 
and  that  Jobs,  not  the  dole,  be  tbe  answer 
for  imemployment.  It  had  been  hoped  by 
some.  Including  myself,  that  eventually 
we  could  have  a  program  where  Jobs 
would  take  the  place  of  welfare  and  im- 
employment compensation  and  the  mul- 
titudinous manpower  trainmg  programs, 
that  too  often  tram  for  jolu  that  do  not 
exist,  could  be  reorganized. 

Quite  clearly  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  Jobs,  welfare,  and  imemploy- 
ment compensation,  too. 

It  had  never  been  the  Intent  to  create 
make-work  Jobs,  but  then  neither  had  it 
been  the  intent  to  create  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. 

Unfortunately,  that  Is  exactly  what 
this  bill  would  do. 

The  original  Idea  has  now  become  so 
perverted  that  this  new  program  of  pub- 
lic employment  can  now  become  a  per- 
manent new  way  of  life.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  Just  the  employer  of  last 
resort  The  bill  would  guarantee  unem- 
ployment insurance,  workman's  com- 
pensation, the  minimum  wage  or  tbe 
prevailing  wage,  whichever  is  higher, 
promotional  opportunities,  and  career 
employment.  If  a  $15,000  engtaeer  or 
OM  employee  in  Detroit  becomes  unem- 
ployed, imder  this  bill  he  could  become 
a  city  engineer  with  the  above  benefits. 

We  create  a  new  federal  system  par- 
allel to  civil  service.  What  is  the  incen- 
tive for  anyone  to  leave?  Is  this  really 
what  we  want  as  the  answer  to  reor- 
ganization of  manpower  programs  and 
current  unemployment? 

The  Federal  Government  would  foot 
80  percent  of  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  become  so 
unrecognizable  and  so  diverted  from  the 
original  Ideas  in  the  reform  and  im- 
provement of  our  manpower  training 
system  that  I  cannot.  In  all  conscience, 
lend  it  my  support.  I  do  hope  that  in 
November  or  in  the  next  Congress  that 
a  thorough  and  proper  review  will  lie 
given  this  program  and  that  we  will  not 
pass  up  a  real  opportunity  to  make  tbe 
needed  changes.  _ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is 
withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION  FROM  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  U.S.  GROUP  OP  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 
The  SPEAKER  laid  belore  the  House 

the  JoUoviing  resignation  from  the  U.S. 

Group  01  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly: 
OCTOBis  14.  1B70. 

The  HOI<0«AM.C  THK  SPLAJUX, 

vs.  klouit  0/  Rtpraentativcs, 
Vfasinnglon,  D.C. 

Oeas  M»    SrlAKim:  I   hereby   •utuull  my 
reslgnauon  from   the   United   Slates  Qroup 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Sincerely. 

L.   C.  ASXMCS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
reslgnauon  wiU  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended  the  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  ol  the  U.S.  Group  ol  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thomsom  to  flU 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJ*.  16408.  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
recUon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  RcsoluUon  1230  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bzs.  1230 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  sdopuon  of  this 
resoluuon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  DnioD 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  19408) 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  American  Revolution  Blcentennliil  Com- 
mlssloD.  as  amended,  .^ter  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranUng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciajy,  Uie  biU  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  role.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
Bouse  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
mterveiung  motion  eicept  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

The  SPBIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1230  provides  an  open  rule 
with  I  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  HJt.  16408  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  establishing  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Commission  was  established  on 
July  4,  1968.  to  study  and  make  specific 
recommendations  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicenteimial  and  of  events  re- 
lated thereto. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  H.R.  16408  is  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $373,000 
for  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971. 


Heretofore  the  authoriaalion  for  appro- 
priations has  been  open  ended. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  adds  the 
Secretaries  of  HUD  and  of  Transporta- 
tion as  members  of  the  Commission,  li 
is  felt  that  their  participation  is  desir- 
able in  planning  bicentermlal  activities, 
including  a  possible  international  expo- 
sition. 

Another  pmpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
the  Commiisioii  the  exclusive  use  of  dis- 
tinctive logos,  symbols,  or  marks  to  be  de- 
signed as  the  hallmark  of  the  commem- 
oration and  to  provide  penalties  for  un- 
authorized manufacture,  reproduction, 
or  use  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ibe  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

iMr.  SMITH  of  Calif orma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend ills  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  concur  m  the  remarks  made  by  tlie 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMEHi .  The  rule  is  an  open 
rule,  providing  for  1  hour  of  debate.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  the  leg- 
islation. There  are  no  mlnorltj-  views.  I 
certainly  hope  we  »1n  this  resolution 
the  next  time  around.  I  hope  we  will  not 
lose  It  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16408)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMirrra  or  ths  wuotx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJR.  16408.  with 
Mr.  GONZALEZ  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  tinanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  mmutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wio- 
cras).  will  be  recognized  for  30  mmutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers i. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Hil. 
16408,  which  provides  for  a  series  of 


amendments  to  Uie  Joint  resolution 
which  establlslied  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentcmiial  Commission. 

This  measure  has  been  recommended 
to  us  by  the  adminis  Motion  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  tlie  form  of  an  executive  communica- 
tion. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Coiimussioii  was  established  on  July  4. 
1966.  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-491.  That  statute  gives  to  the  Com- 
mission the  respon.5iblUty  of  planning, 
encouraging,  developing,  and  coonUnat- 
ing  tlie  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary ol  our  Nation's  birthday. 

As  the  Commission  is  presently  stnic- 
lured,  it  includes  17  members  from  pri- 
vate life  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  is  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  members  from  pri- 
vate life,  the  Commission  also  includes 
18  members  representing  various 
branches  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  connection  with  the  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities,  the  Commissi(m  has 
been  directed  to  develop  a  national  plan 
of  commemorative  activities  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated and  was  submitted  to  the  President 
in  report  form  on  July  4  of  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  now  pend- 
ing before  you  Is  to  make  several  changas 
m  the  Statute  which  established  the 
Commission.  Summarized  in  brief,  these 
changes  are  as  follows : 

Rrst,  the  proposed  bill  provides  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Although  m  the  proposal  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  would 
have  been  openencled  for  the  duration 
of  the  entire  life  of  the  Commission 
through  1983,  under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  your  committee  the  author- 
ization Is  limited  to  fiscal  year  1971.  Un- 
der the  committee  amendment  the  au- 
thorization is  also  limited  to  »373.000. 
Although  the  Commission  had  origifially 
requested  $375,000,  it  was  determined 
that  there  would  be  a  $2,000  carryover 
from  1970.  Correspondingly,  in  the  com- 
mittee's amendment,  the  authorization 
has  been  adjusted  accordingly. 

Second,  the  bill  would  add  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

Third,  the  bill  would  permit  payment 
to  consultants  of  the  amount  permitted 
under  the  general  provisions  of  law  m 
lieu  of  the  $75  maximum  permitted  un- 
der the  present  section  6(c)  of  the  act. 
Fourth,  the  bill  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission the  exclusive  use  of  distinctive 
logos,  symbols  or  marks  which  will  be 
designed  as  the  hallmarks  of  the  oOclal 
bicentennial  commemoration. 

TTie  Judiciary  Committee  held  bear- 
togs  on  this  proposal  on  May  8.  1970, 
and  has  considered  the  proposal  care- 
fully. In  our  view,  this  bill  would  serve 
a  very  worthy  objective. 

The  Senate,  on  June  26,  1970.  passed 
a  bin,  S.  3630,  which  is  identical  except 
for  certain  typographical  errors. 

Finally.  I  would  like  also  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations 
authorizing  this  legislation  have  already 
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been  approved  by  Congress.  Under  Pub- 
lic Law  91-361,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Act,  $373,000 
has  been  appropriated  for  1971  subject  to 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  H  Jl.  16408. 
S.  3630.  or  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  high- 
ly meritorious,  the  appropriations  have 
already  been  agreed  upon  and  I.  there- 
fore, urge  that  we  give  this  proposal 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  know : 
Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  Commi.<!sion  to 
seek  to  raise  funds  through  the  sale 
of  commemorative  medals — which,  of 
course,  would  be  a  valid  idea? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  they 
may  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  coinage  matters  and 
commemorative  medals,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  would  certainly 
consider  sympathetically  any  proposals 
of  the  Commission  for  authorization  of 
national  medals,  and  perhaps  even  for 
special  commemorative  colas — although 
that  is  a  very  controversial  aspect.  But  I 
hope  that  in  any  planning  which  might 
go  into  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  It  is  kept  firmly  In  mind 
that  as  a  public  agency,  a  governmental 
body.  It  should  assume  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  distribution  of  such  items, 
under  conditions  which  will  enable  the 
widest  possible  mmiber  of  citizens  to  ob- 
tain copies  or  sets  at  reasonable  prices. 
I  mention  that  because  I  .suspect  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  effort  made  to  have 
the  Commission  turn  out  merchandise 
for  sale  by  private  sellers  and  dealers, 
and  In  that  situation  there  Is  always  a 
possibility  oi  having  the  output  litnited 
In  quantity  In  order  to  make  the  Items 
more  valuable  in  the  collector  market. 
Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  that  any 
otBcial  souvenir  items  manufactured  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Commission,  and 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  will  not  be 
so  limited  in  quantity  that  individual  col- 
lectors are  unable  to  obtain  copies  or 
sets  except  at  very  high  premiums  in  the 
coin  or  medal  markets? 

If  the  gentleman  really  does  not  have 
a  coiiplete  answer  on  that  question  I 
wish  he  would  put  It  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Marsh)  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  Just  finish  with 
one  more  question,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman  comment? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  know  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  touch  directly  on  the 
point  I  have  Just  raised,  but  In  view  of 
all  of  the  Interest  on  the  part  of  private 
firms  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  blcen- 
tetmlal.  I  thought  It  would  be  useful  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Commission's 
first  hiterest  Is  In  the  public's  participa- 
tion, rather  than  In  how  much  money 
can  be  raised  or  what  profits  can  be  en- 


joyed. I  Bm  sjre  that  Is  the  intention  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  and  of 
the  managers  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  cer- 
tainly is  the  mtentlon  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tfian  from  Vlrgliiia  (Mr.  Marsh). 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldmg.  I  particularly  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  for  the  points 
she  has  made. 

The  questions  raised  have  been  raised 
In  their  first  stage  in  the  Commission. 
I  serve  on  the  Commission,  as  does  the 
Kcntlemon  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sav- 
ior )  .  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  suspect 
will  be  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
October  meetmg  of  the  Commission. 

The  pomts  you  make  are  the  type  of 
juidance  which  I  think  are  quite  helpful 
to  the  Commission  to  its  consideration  of 
the  matter.  I  can  assure  the  gentlewoman 
that  I  will  bring  these  points  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission.  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  calling  It  to  The  atten- 
tion of  the  House  today. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  to  the  dis- 
Ungut'shed  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
as  our  colleague  from  Virginia  said,  this 
item  is  on  the  agenda  for  our  meeting  m 
the  latter  part  of  this  month.  One  of  the 
guideimes  which  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  have  already  sent  in  as 
preliminaries  is  in  line  with  what  you 
have  suggested.  We  want  the  broadest 
base  possible  for  all  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate and  do  not  want  this  to  be  a 
moneymaking  arrangement  for  anyone. 
One  of  the  things  »e  have  recommended 
before  it  comes  to  the  Congress  is  that 
no  firm,  corporatlcn.  or  individual  will  be 
given  a  monopoly  to  sell  any  of  the  Items 
so  that  they  can  make  a  profit— and  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  profit — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oubllc. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcm  Permsylvafila. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  nnt  mind  so  much  the 
price  of  the  article,  but  I  was  wondering 
if  there  was  any  way  that  you  could 
mcorporate  in  the  regulaitons  some  cri- 
teria or  whatever  you  might  call  It  about 
the  souvenirs  and  mementos  and  com- 
memorative type.'  of  coins  or  liberty  bells 
or  replicas  of  the  event  and  such  things 
that  might  be  and  will  be  used.  I  Just 
hope  that  we  do  not  pet  a  basketball 
replica  of  the  liberty  bell  coming  in  from 
Japan  so  that  our  grandchildren  will 
come  In  many  years  from  now  and  say 
that  this  commemorated  the  200th  birth- 
day of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
original  firm  in  England  which  made  the 
Liberty  Bell  has  already  produced  a  rep- 


lica on  sale  in  this  country  for  an  out- 
slan(llng  price.  I  might  say.  much  to  my 
surprise,  there  nave  been  several  hundred 
already  sold  m  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  so  worried  about 
that.  They  did  have  a  small  part  m  that 
revolution.  I  am  more  disturbed  about 
what  has  tiappened  to  our  Christmas  or- 
naments and  many  other  things  of  that 
nature.  It  is  awfuUy  difficult  sometimes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  not  saved 
some  from  our  early  days — mother  and 
I  did  save  some  from  way  back — I  do 
not  think  that  my  cliildren  would  have 
..ne  Christmas  bauble  to  put  on  our  tree 
that  was  not  made  m  Japan,  and  they 
do  not  even  beUeve  in  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  wUi  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  who  just  spoke  that  under 
this  adjournment  we  are  talking  about. 
if  he  reconvenes  after  the  recess  is  over, 
be  will  be  around  here  until  Christmas 
to  see  lots  of  baubles  and  Christmas  or- 
naments when  we  run  until  that  season. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  rise  or  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  the  legislation  I  rec- 
ognize on  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  and  I  have  en- 
gaged in  colloquy  on  many  past  occa- 
sions, which  was  originally  instituted  by 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  free-will 
donations  only,  and  which  was  not  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  cent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  original  bill,  provided 
for  donations  to  be  made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  in- 
form the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  how  much  has  been  contrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  donations  and  how 
much  the  taxpayers  have  been  called 
en  to  furnish  up  to  now.  Including  this 
authorization  and/or  appropriation? 

The  amended  legislation  authorized 
appropriations  and  there  was  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $150,000  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1969,  $77,000  of  which 
was  carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  to  the 
Commission  amounted  to  $175,000.  giv- 
ing the  Commission  a  total  of  $252,000 
available  durmg  1970.  That  is  the 
amount  that  has  been  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  except  the 
gentleman  forgot  to  supply  me  with  the 
figure  on  outside  or  volimtary  donations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  Information  immedi- 
ately available  to  me.  However.  It  was 
only  a  nominal  amount. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  amount  is  $5,000  that  has  been  con- 
tributed, according  to  a  report  in  the 
other  body  and  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Comptroller  General  which  I 
just  happen  to  have  available 

The  gentleman  tells  me  we  are  actUig 
after  the  fact  because  we  have  already 
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ftgreed  on  the  amount  that  Is  going  to  be 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1971.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much  that  Is? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
$3"3.6oO. 

Mr.  HALL.  Meaning  that  Is  an  accu- 
mulBtire  flgiire  plus  the  $2,000  holdover? 
This  is  In  addition  to  the  other  figures 
which  the  gentleman  gave  me.  and  the 
$5,000  contribution? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  estimate  as  to 
how  much  this  bicentennial  celebration 
is  going  to  cost  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  before  It  is  all  over? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  no 
estimates  and  no  estimate  ha;  been  sub- 
mitted. The  plan,  according  to  the  re- 
port that  was  given  to  the  President  on 
the  4th  of  July  this  year,  was  very  ex- 
tensive In  its  nature,  to  cover  almost 
everj-  part  of  the  United  States  So  to 
anticipate  exactly  what  the  cost  con- 
nected therewith  would  be  would  be  spec- 
ulative at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  1  am  awfully  glad  that  the 
gentleman  brought  that  up  because  ac- 
lually.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wa.s  my  next 
nuesaon. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall  and  refer 
to  the  Record  of  October  8.  1989.  and 
the  colloquy  In  which  the  gentleman  and 
I  engaged,  the  gentleman  will  find  it  had 
to  do  primarily— and  It  is  on  page  9047— 
with  the  quKtlon  of  whether  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  were  going  to  engage 
in  this  bicentennial,  or  whether  Just  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  and  their  de- 
rivative States  were  soing  to  engage  in  It. 
Can  the  gentleman  advl;,e  me  a?  to 
whether  thb  is  going  to  be  a  total  U.S. 
effort  and  celebration? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  di- 
rect the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
report  submitted  to  the  President,  dated 
July  4.  1970.  where  they  outlined  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  something  dealing 
with  the  entire  Nation,  And.  I  may  fur- 
ther point  out  that  In  this  bill  we  are  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  only  for  this 
year,  and  are  not  asking  for  an  open- 
ended  authorization  as  was  originally 
requested. 

Mr.  BALL.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
appreciate  that,  as  one  who  Is  and  has 
been  traditionally  a  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury  and  foursquare  against  back- 
door raids  on  the  Tieasury  and  open- 
ended  funding.  However,  let  us  go  a  little 
bit  further  in  order  to  establish  the  leg- 
islative history  and  the  legislative  action 
preceding  this  request. 

As  I  understood  it  originally,  and  based 
upon  the  gentleman's  own  report,  this 
Commission  had  a  hard  time  getting  off 
the  ground.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
thev  were  depending  upon  voluntary 
contributions  originally.  Instead  of  the 
taxpayers'  good  old  'moola."  However, 
according  to  the  record  they  did  not  meet 
for  a  year.  In  fact  the  Commission  mem- 
l)ers  were  not  appointed  for  8  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
and  they  only  had  one  more  meeting  in 
the  next  14  months  or  so,  and  then  they 
all  resigned  with  the  change  of  admin- 
istration. Seven  were  continued  on,  and 
we  now  have  a  new  Commission  that  is 
meeting  almost  monthly  with  the  next 
meeting  being  set  for  this  month,  and 


they  are  doing  a  lot.  This  is  the  same 
ba.sic  Commission,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Savlor)  probably  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing attended  all  these  meetings,  and 
know  what  activities  have  taken  place, 
and  he  could  probably  enlighten  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  on  any  particular 
question. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  me.  let  me  say  that  1 
know   that  my  distinguished  colleague 
iMr.  Taylor)  .  Is  going  to  make  a  speech, 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  are  on  the  Commission.  I 
think  probably  that  augers  well  for  the 
Commission,  and  Indeed  Is  why  It  Is  now 
functioning  properly  after  all  the.se  years 
of  backing  and  filling.  But  I  think  the 
ta.xpayers  ought  to  know  what  trouble 
this  Commission  had  aborning.  It  In- 
deed   went    through    the    travails    and 
labours  of  a  very  well-fixed  outlet  in  the 
process  of  birthing.  One  of  those  proc- 
esses were  complaints  by  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina   and   the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  Indeed  the 
Smithsonian     Institution,     about     who 
should  do  what  In  the  celebration:  and 
indeed  there  are  In  the  record  many  al- 
legations toward  not  only  the  expense 
and  the  way  it  was  to  be  funded,  but  the 
mission  and  objective  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  namely,  was  it  going  to  l>e 
a  social  agency?  Waa  It  going  to  em- 
phasize such  things  as  alum  clearance? 
Was  It  going  to  get  Into  the  political  field 
and  the  sociological  field?  'Was  it  going 
to  emphasize  through  the  200th  anniver- 
sary our  environment  and  ecology,  or  the 
rights  of  minorities?  Maybe  all  of  these, 
taken  singularly,  would  be  worthwhile 
oWectlves.  but  hardly  the  basis.  In  my 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  I  would  ny 
we  do  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  tlie  Congress  have 
any  surveillance  to  review,  or  have  an 
oversight  function  with  regard  to  the 
commission  or  the  celebration? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes:  in 
this,  that  tliey  must  come.  If  we  adopt 
this  bill,  before  any  appropriations  can 
be  had,  they  must  come  to  Congress  and 
Congress  can  then  pass  upon  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  we  will 
only  exercise  the  function  of  purse 
strings  control? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  which  we  are  notably 
week  and  laggardly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  at  least 
can  control  that  part. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question,  and  I 
will  relent,  because  of  the  time  situa- 
tion. I  do  notice,  and  I  have  read  the 
committee  report  word  for  word,  that  the 
commission  has  not  selected  any  bicen- 
tennial symbol.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
addressed  himself  to  this  matter  a  while 
ago. 

What  Is  the  "hallmark"— with  no  pun 
or  anything  like  that  intended — what  Is 
the  Intended  hallmark  of  the  celebration, 
or  the  Centeimlal  Commission,  and 
please  define  for  me  what  Is  the  "logos"? 

We  are  protecting  that  by  this  legisla- 
tion, practically  legislating  Into  being  the 
copyriEht  and  patent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right.  Anything  this  commission  may 
come  up  with  to  help  to  promote  the  cele- 
bration would  then  be  the  property  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "logos"? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Emblem — 


opinion,  of  a  Commission  for  celebration    emblem- that  Is  what  "  mey^- 


of  our  Nation's  Independence. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
know  If  those  problems  have  all  been 
ironed  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  will  permit,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  he  has  about  10  minutes 
remaining  of  his  allotted  time,  having 
consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
the  report  that  was  given  to  the  President 
by  this  Commission,  and  on  page  2  they 
say: 

Spectfleally.  Congxass  ln«truct«d  the  Com- 
mlsalon  to: 

Flan,  encourage,  develop  and  coordinate 
obeervancee  and  activities  commemorating 
the  historic  evenU  that  preceded,  iind  are 
associated  with,  the  American  Revolution. 

The  mandate  as  set  forth  In  the  re- 
port is  what  this  commission  Intends  to 
do.  So  I  am  certain  that  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  is  to  instill  a  little  pa- 
triotism and  understanding  among  the 
American  people  ol  the  importance  of 
the  revolution  we  had. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  worthwhile  thing.  Indeed,  it  would 
Ul  behoove  any  person  to  object  to  such 
a  worthy  mission.  But  does  the  gentle- 
man's committee  or  subcommittee  main- 
tain surveillance,  review,  and  oversight 
of  this  commission? 


Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  that  it  came  from 
the  Greek  word  meaning  logic,  or  em- 
blematic, or  something  like  logorrhea — 
a  rimning  off  of  the  mouth.  Is  this  about 
the  same  protection  that  we  give  to  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would  not 
know  about  the  matter  of  protection,  but 
it  Is  about  the  same  protection  we  gave 
to  Smokey  the  Bear. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  if  It  Is  the  same  as 
Smokey  the  Bear — we  can  be  against 
that?  1  have  accomplished  my  purpose 
and  wish  the  best  to  the  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16408. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
autliorlze  the  expenditure  of  $373,000  by 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
money  has  already  been  appropriated, 
subject  to  passage  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

This  Commission  was  established  in 
1966  to  plan  the  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution 
In  1976  The  original  executive  commu- 
nication requested  $200,000  for  the  first 
2  years  of  the  life  of  the  Commission,  but 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  amended 
the  resolution  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
mission be  financed  entirely  by  donated 
funds. 

At  its  first  meeting  on  Febnuu?  22, 
1967,  the  Commission  decided  to  seek  an 
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open-ended  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  Once  agam,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
taxpayers'  dollar  and  limited  the  au- 
thorization to  $460,000  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1969.  This  $450,000  au- 
thorization was  subsequently  extended 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  with 
no  additional  funds  being  sought.  Out 
of  this  $450,000  authorization.  $325,000 
was  actually  appropriated— $150,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $176,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  latest  request  by  the  Commission 
was  for  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
the  life  of  the  Commission;  that  Is,  until 
1983.  The  Judiciary  Committee  then 
limited  the  authorization  to  an  amount 
certain  for  1  year  only— $373,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  other  body  subse- 
quently accepted  this  amendment. 

In  terms  of  actual  expenditures,  $73- 
000  was  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$283,000  In  fiscal  year  1970.  The  projected 
figure  of  $373,000  for  a?cal  year  1971 
thus  does  not  appear  as  formidable  an 
increase  over  last  year  It  the  expendi- 
ture figures,  rather  than  the  amount"! 
appropriated,  are  considered. 

The  funds  up  through  fiscal  year  1971 
are  essentially  for  salaries  and  admin- 
istrative overhead,  Unfortimately.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  slate  at  this  time  the 
extent  of  Federal  funds  which  will  be 
needed  beyond  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Com- 
mission's recent  report  to  the  President 
expressly  declined  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  programs  recnmmended,  but 
promised  to  do  so  In  future  reports. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  expenditure 
of  funds,  H.R.  16408  would  add  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Transportation  to  the  Com- 
mission and  would  make  unauthorized 
reproduction  of  symbols  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bicentennial  celebration 
subject  to  a  $250  fine  and  a  e-month  Jail 
term.  The  bill  would  also  remove  the 
present  $75  per  day  limit  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  payable  to  consultants  to 
the  Commission  and  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  pay  consultants  up  to  the 
amount  allowed  under  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act.  which  is  currently 
$107  per  day. 

While  the  work  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  and  wUl  continue  to 
cost  a  considerable  amoimt  of  money.  I 
submit  that  It  Is  money  well  spent.  This 
celebration  will  be  as  relevant  to  the 
present  and  future,  as  it  will  be  to  the 
past.  This  point  is  well  Illustrated  by  a 
portion  of  the  Commission's  report  to 
the  President,  which  I  would  like  to 
quote: 

We  desire  peace,  yet  find  ourselves  at  war. 
We  beUeve  In  Justice  end  equality,  yet  there 
are  wrongs  and  Injoatlces  In  the  land.  We 
proclaim  reverence  for  our  Ood-glven  en- 
vironment, yet  tolerate  Ita  poUutlon.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  brotherhood  of  man,  yet  there 
Is  violence  In  the  streets,  prejudice  of  the 
mind,  dlfitrces  and  dlsoord  on  the  campuses. 
Aa  we  move  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  we  should  derive  strength  and 
courage  from  our  past.  The  Ideals  of  human 
freedom  which  made  us  an  Independent  na- 
tion In  1776  stul  live,  vital  and  daring,  but 
are  now  put  to  new  teste.  Can  this  society 
Indeed  achieve  equal  opportunity  and  full 
cltlxenshlp  for  all  Its  members,  and  will  It 
commit  Itiell  to  that  task? 


The  program  which  the  Commlaalon  sub- 
mits for  the  Bicentennial  celebration  la 
formative  and  flexible,  as  It  should  be  If  It 
la  to  Bcconunodate  changes  that  wlU  occur 
during  the  Bicentennial  Era.  No  program  can 
change  the  past:  the  past  is  a  matter  of 
record.  But  there  Is  In  that  record  much 
that  was  new  In  Its  day,  much  that  Is  noble — 
so  new  and  noble  that  It  provided  Inspira- 
tion. In  thU  country  and  elsewhere,  for 
thoee  who  strove  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  freedom.  The  Commission  believes 
that  this  record  has  not  lost  Ite  power  to 
Inspire  and  that  It  wlU  do  so  during  the 
Bicentennial  Era  as  Americans  tackle  the 
problems  of  today  and  prepare  to  enter  Cen- 
tury m  of  American  life.  No  one  should 
forget,  ignore,  or  neglect  what  Is  good  about 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  many  Americans 
question  the  validity  of  American  society 
and  Its  values  and  mores.  Some  even 
hurl  bombs  and  talk  of  revolution. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
love  their  country  and  want  to  celebrate 
Its  200th  birthday.  H.R.  16408  would 
help  bring  this  celebration  about  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  on  bringing  forth  this 
legislation. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  for  the  splendid 
work  it  has  done  thus  far  In  carrying 
out  its  high  purpose  in  seeing  to  It  that 
our  country  appropriately  celebrates  the 
200th  anniversary  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  at  a  subsequent  time 
when  they  get  their  plans  more  fully 
developed,  they  will  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  indicate  more  fully  what 
we  can  do  to  help  them  In  their  great 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^     .. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida thinks  that  this  will  work  out  better 
than  the  Interama  bill? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Interama  never  bad 
such  a  bright  future  as  it  has  today.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  honor  us  by  coming  down  and  seeing 
It  and  the  great  plans  that  are  moving 
50  majestically  forward  toward  comple- 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bicentetmlal  Com- 
mission was  created  by  the  Congress  July 
4,  1966— Public  Law  89-491— to  provide 
for  the  proper  commemoration  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  and  most  important 
events — ^the  200th  year  of  American  free- 
dom. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  exists 
today  wltl  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment tor  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

We  are  In  what  is  known  as  the  bicen- 
tennial era  of  our  country. 

In  1976  we  shall  have  had  200  years 
of  freedom. 

Does  the  Congress  think  this  event 
worthy  of  a  special  commemoration 
across  our  land,  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States,  in  every  countj',  city,  town,  and 
school  its  is  planned? 

When  the  Bicentennial  Conmnlssion 
was  created  in  1966  the  Nation  was  given 
to  understand  that  special  recognition 
would  be  given  to  our  200th  year  of  free- 
dom. Is  there  anyone  who  does  not 
think  this  Is  worthwhile? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge  anyone  to 
say  200  years  of  freedom  is  not  some- 
thing to  ot>ser\*e:  to  commemorate;  to 
recall  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
forefathers;  to  recapture  today  some  of 
the  principles  which  may  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Yet,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Congress  has 
dragged  Its  feet  ever  since  it  created  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  and  its  dedicated 
staff  are  struggling.  It  is  a  wonder  the 
public  members  of  the  Commission  have 
not  given  up  in  disgust  for  lack  of  con- 
gressional support.  And  remember,  they 
serve  without  pay;  they  serve  only  as  a 
public  duty. 

The  latest  authorization  bin  was  pass- 
ed after  the  appropriation  measure  al- 
ready had  passed  both  Houses.  Thanks 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
State  (Mrs.  Hahsik  )  provision  was  made 
so  the  Commission  would  obtain  this 
small  appropriation  upon  authorization. 
The  Senate  acted  swiftly  and  passed  the 
authorization;  this  Chamber  has  let  It 
slide  for  months  and  months. 
Why? 

If  200  years  of  freedom  are  not  worth 
anything,  then  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and 
dare  to  say  so. 

If  not,  then  let  as  act  promptly  In  the 
coming  session. 

The  Commission  may  need  $5, 6.  7,  or  8 
million:  I  do  not  know  at  this  point.  But 
it  is  going  to  need  money  for  the  proper 
commemoration  of  our  bicentennial.  Re- 
member: it  was  the  Congress  which  cre- 
ated it. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 


tion  <iy,  which  I  hope  the  gentleman    either  to  properly  finance  this  Commte- 
vrtll  attend  siaa  for  the  work  the  Congress  instructed 

Mr.  SA'?LOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the    it  to  do,  or  else  Just  plain  eUminate  it 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord.) 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
more  than  9  months  this  august  legiala- 
tlve  body  finally  acts  upon  a  relatively 
small  authOTlzation  measure  dealing  with 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  This  action,  first  on  HJi. 
16408  and  then  S.  3830.  came  on  the  very 
last  day  before  the  election  recess. 


entirely.  Wtio  is  trying  to  kid  whom 
about  what  the  Congress  directed  in  1966 

After  it  became  law  in  1966,  the  law 
just  sat  there.  In  a  manner  of  speaking. 

Finally,  In  1967  the  Commissioners 
were  named.  Including  eight  Members 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  Commission  since  Its  start  I  have 
pled.  I  have  begged.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  that  this  important  Commission 
be  given  the  right  to  act  as  the  Congress 
directed. 

After  the  Commissioners  were  named 
in  1967,  It  was  almost  exactly  one  year 
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from  the  day  the  law  was  enacted  that 
the  CongTess  got  around  to  providing 
$150,000  so  work  could  get  started.  And  It 
was  In  October  of  1969  before  Congress 
granted  any  more  funds. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  staff 
operation  is  an  excellent  one.  despite  the 
handicaps  forced  upon  It  by  lack  of 
money. 

The  congressional  intent  was  that  this 
Commission  was  the  only  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dling this  commemoration.  It  is  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

It  took  10  years  for  a  similar  Commis- 
sion to  plan  and  execute  the  national 
celebration  of  our  100th  birthday. 

Here  we  are.  in  the  middle  of  October. 
1970.  our  200th  birthday  only  a  few  years 
away  and  the  Congress  has  not  provided 
adequately  for  the  commemoration. 
What  are  we  to  tell  our  children? 
That  we  don't  give  a  hoot  about  our 
freedom?  Our  200  years  of  freedom;  our 
birthday? 

What  do  we  teU  those  abroad?  That  we 
are  ashamed  of  our  freedom  so  we  won't 
commemorate  it  because  it  might  make 
someone  in  Russia  mad? 

I  repeat:  the  Congress  should  get  "on 
the  ball"  as  soon  as  po&.sible:  give  this 
Commission  the  funds  needed;  author- 
lie  the  Commission  for  the  length  of  the 
bicentennial  era.  not  just  year  by  year. 
Authorizing  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion in  1-year  snatches  must  look  fishy 
to  those  abroad,  as  well  as  to  many  of  us 
at  home. 
Anyone  ashamed?  Anyone  afraid? 
I  beg  of  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  as  do 
the  right  thing,  the  American  thing,  and 
give  the  Commission  which  we  created 
the  tools  it  needs.  If  It  needs  money,  let 
us  appropriate  it.  It  is  only  a  short-lived 
Commission,  remember.  If  it  needs  au- 
thorization for  the  bicenteimlal  era,  let 
us  do  It  Immediately.  If  the  Commission 
needs  a  corporation,  let  us  give  our  ap- 
proval. These  people  have  worked  hard. 
The  public  members  come  from  all  walks 
of  life;  Congressional  Members  have  any 
and  all  facts  about  the  working  of  the 
Commission  at  any  time  by  Just  asking  or 
attending  Commission  meetings. 

If  we  do  not  do  this — and  only  a  short 
time  remains — then  the  Congress  Itself 
will  let  all  our  citizens  and  all  the  world 
know  it  does  not  give  a  hang  about  our 
Ideals,  principles,  or  200  years  of  free- 
dom. Or  for  that  matter,  our  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  legislative 
history.  the  appropriation  history 
tiirough  the  year  1969.  the  powers 
sranted  the  Commission  by  Congress, 
and  also  I  outline  a  calendar  of  events 
leading  to  tills  legislation  which  I  think 
would  be  most  Informative. 

First,  the  legislative  history  of  the  leg- 
islation creating  the  Commission  with 
dates  and  names  of  sponsors  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House: 

March  10,  1966:  Presidential  message 
to  Congress  proposing  such  a  conmiis- 
slon; 

March  18.  1966:  Introduced  In  House 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  903  by  Mr 
Cntra  and  referred  to  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

May  19.  1966:  Introduced  in  Senate  as 
Senate   Joint   Resolution    162   by    Mr. 


Eastland  and  Mr.  Bdhdick  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

May  24.  1966:  Favorable  report  from 
Department  of  Justice — House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary; 

June  24.  1966:  Reported  to  Senate  by 
Mr.  Dirksen — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162; 

June  27.  1966:  Reported  to  House  by 
Mr.  ROGEKS  of  Colorado — Hoiue  Jomt 
Resolution  903; 

June  28.  1966:  Passed  by  Senate — 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162 ; 

June  29.  1966:  Passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162  in  lieu  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  903 ;  and 

July  4,  1966 :  Approved  u  Public  Law 
89-491. 

A  copy  of  a  legislative  history  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  162  giving  citations 
to  committee  reiMrts.  congressional 
documents,  and  the  Conckxssional 
RccoRD  Is  attached. 

Second.  Ju-it  how  broad  the  powers  of 
this  Commission  are.  and  specifically  If 
the  Commission  has  the  sole  right  to 
select  and  recommend  to  the  President 
a  possible  site  for  a  world's  fair  in  1976. 

Specifically,  the  enactment  creating 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commi.sslon  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  as  follows : 

(ft)  It  shall  tM  the  duty  or  the  Commission 
to  prepare  an  overall  program  for  eomroem- 
orating  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  to  plan,  encourage,  develop, 
and  coordinate  observance  and  activities 
conunemoratlng  the  historic  events  ttiat  pre- 
ceded, and  are  associated  with,  the  American 
Revolution. 

ibl  In  prepnrlng  Its  plans  and  program. 
the  CommlBSloQ  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  any  related  plans  and  programs  de- 
veloped by  State,  local,  and  private  groups 
and  It  may  designate  special  committees  with 
representatives  from  such  bodies  to  plan,  de- 
velop, and  coordinate  speclflc  activities. 

(c)  Zn  all  planning,  the  Commission  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  Ideas  associated 
with  the  Revolution  . . . 

Id)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  or  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  a  com- 
prehensive report  Incorporating  Its  specific 
recommendations  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial  and  related  eventj  . . . 

(e)  The  report  of  the  Commission  shaU  In- 
clude recoromendatlDiu  for  tiie  allocation  of 
financial  and  administrative  reiponsthlllty 
among  the  public  and  private  authorities 
and  organizations  recommended  for  partici- 
pation by  the  Commission  . . . 


Third,  opinion  as  to  the  actual  le^Ia- 
tlve  Intent  of  the  legislation:  In  report- 
ing the  resolution  to  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  report — Senate  Report  1317. 
89th  Congress — stated  in  part: 

The  Commission  would  ( 1 1  provide  a  crea- 
tive and  helping  band  to  State,  local  and 
private  groups  In  their  commemorations; 
.  .  .  (31  plan  for  celebrmtlons  at  the  na- 
tional  level    .    .    . 

The  House  committee,  in  reporting  the 
House  Resolution — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 903— adopted  an  excerpt  from  the 
Senate  report  which  Included  the  above 
quoted  language — House  Report  1672. 
89th  Congress. 

This  language  indicates  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  create  a  single 
Commission  to  plan  and  coordinate  on  a 
most    comprehenslYe    basis    the    com- 


memoration of  the  American  Revolution 
bicentennial. 

Fourth,  dates  and  amounts  of  author- 
izations for  appropriations:  In  proposing 
the  legislation  enacted  as  Public  Law 
89-491  the  President  recommended  an 
authorization  of  $200,000  for  "the  24- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment."  See  House  Report  1872. 
g9th  Congress.  However,  the  proposed 
resolution  was  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  to  delete  the  authorization  of 
funds.  It  was  felt  In  such  committees 

that — 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  of  all  Amer- 
icans .  .  .  the  Commission  should  be  pri- 
vately Bnanced  by  public  donations.  (See 
S.  Kept.  1317  and  H.  Sept.  1673.  88th  Con- 
gress. ) 

It  was  not  until  December  12,  1967. 
when  section  7(a)  of  the  act  was 
amended  that  funds— $450.000— were  au- 
thorized for  the  Commission  for  the  pe- 
riod through  fiscal  1969  i  Public  Law 
90-187).  On  October  10.  1969.  this  au- 
thorization was  extended  for  1  additional 
year,  through  fiscal  1970  (PubUc  Law 
91-84).  ^     , 

Fifth,  dates  and  amounts  of  actual  ap- 
propriations: The  first  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  Commission- $150,000— 
were  appropriated  on  July  9.  1968.  some 
?  years  after  enactment  of  the  basic 
I'egislatlon.  Public  Law  90-392.  Addi- 
tional funds.  $175,000.  were  appropriated 
on  October  29.  1969.  by  Public  Law  91- 
98  Thus  a  toUl  of  $325,000  of  the  $450.- 
000  authorized  through  fiscal  1970  has 
been  appropriated. 

The  material  referred  to  foUows; 
USKuTivs  HMToar  or  Ptrauc  Law  89-491 
jontT  arsoi-tmoN  lo  csTsmjaH  tmi  »m«ic»H 

urvottmoN  BicomKinAi.  commission 

Presidential  message  to  Congress:  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  408.  89th  Con- 
grmsl.  112  Cong  Rec.  5573:  Senate,  Id  6697 

Introduced  In  Senate  by  Mr.  Eastland  and 
Mr.  Burdlct  as  S  J.  Res.  lea  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Id  10990 

Reported  In  senate,  with  amendments  (S. 
Rept  1317.  89th  Congress)  by  Mr.  Dirksen. 
Id  14iaa.  _ 

Passed  over  m  senate.  Id  14371. 

Passed  by  Senate,  amended.  Id  145H. 

Passed  by  House  In  lieu  of  H  J.  R««  903. 
Id  14837 

Approved  as  Public  Law  8^-491. 
House  Joint   BesoIuHon  903.  t3tll   Congnsi 

Introduced  (IdenUcal  to  8J.  R««.  1«3)  m 
House  bv  Mr  Celler  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary.  Id  8058. 

Reported  In  House,  amended  by  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado  (H.  Bept.  IB73.  88th  Congress) . 
Id  14589. 

CALrrTOAl  or  rVENTS  LeADIWC  TO  THE  CMATIOK 
sun  HMTOST  OF  TOT  AMEOICAN  OIVOLtTnOM 
SICCNTKintlAI.  coMMJaaloH 

March  10.  1»«8:  PrealdenUal  message  to 
Congress. 

March  18.  19()«:  Introduced  m  House  as 
H  J.  Res.  903  by  Mr  Celler  and  referred  Vj 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

May  10.  1968:  Introduced  In  Senate  as  8  J. 
Res    l«a  by  Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Burdlck. 

May  94.  1984:  Report  from  Department  of 
Justle*. 

June  34.  1968:  Reported  to  Senate  by  Mr. 
Dirksen. 

June  37.  1988;  Reported  to  Bonae  by  Mn. 
Rogers  of  Colorado. 

June  38. 1988 :  Passed  by  Senate. 

June  39. 1988:  Paoaed  by  House. 
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July  4.  1988:  Apprcned  as  Public  Law  89- 

491. 

December  13.  1967:  Act  creating  commis- 
sion amended  to  Include  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  ex  ofllclo  member,  extend  time  for 
ftltng  report  for  one  year  (until  July  4.  1980) . 
and  authorize  funds  (8450.000)  for  the  pe- 
riod through  fiscal  1060. 

June  18.  1968;  Hearings  before  Subcommit- 
tee of  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
requesting  an  appropriation  of  $335,000. 

July  9. 1068:  Approved.  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act.  1968.  appropriating 
•  150,000. 

March  38,  1869:  Hearings  before  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Rouse  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, requesting  an  appropriation  of 
(385 .000. 

March  37.  1089:  Hearings  before  Subcom- 
mittee of  t^e  Senate  Committee  on  Apptt}- 
prlatlons  requesting  an  appropriation  of 
«3SS.0O0. 

October  10.  1969:  Act  creating  commission 
amended  to  extend  authorization  for  funds 
through  fiscal  1070. 

October  39.  1S69:  Approval.  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1970,  appropriating  I175.00C. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  work  the  committee  has 
done  and  the  subcommittee  chairman  on 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Earlier  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  mentioned 
the  legislative  oversight  by  the  Congress 
of  various  programs  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission.  I  would  point  out  that  those 
programs  that  would  come  forward  from 
various  agencies  or  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment would  be  subject,  of  course,  to 
congressional  aooroval  and  legislative 
overslKht.  In  that  regard,  the  Congress 
would  have  an  overview  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  agencies  of  Government 
when  we  Implement  the  Bicentennial 
programs. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aaranis 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  ) 

THZ   ruat    BILL 

Mr.  ARBaroS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  I  have  fotmd  occasion  to 
criticize  the  action  of  the  other  body.  I 
have  always  felt  that  my  responsibility 
here  In  the  House,  as  Is  the  case  with 
every  Member  of  this  body,  was  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  comity. 

But  yesterday  and  today  that  spirit 
was  closer  to  comedy  than  It  was  to 
comity. 

In  due  deliberation  and  in  the  regular 
onler  yesterday,  the  House  considered 
and  approved  the  conference  report  on 
the  farm  bill.  The  offldal  papers  on  that 
legislation  plus  the  papers  on  other  bills 
were  (»rried  by  a  House  emirioyee  to 
the  other  body,  in  conformity  with  the 
normal  practice. 

Strangely  enough,  the  path  was 
blacked  In  a  fashion  reminiscent  of  the 
action  of  Gov.  George  Wallace  who  one 
i^ay  stood  In  the  schoolroom  door. 


This  morning  the  same  sorry  scene  was 
repeated  as  our  House  employee  was 
again  abruptly  turned  away. 

Finally,  we  now  hear  the  farm  bill  pa- 
pers have  been  accepted,  but  alas,  the 
farm  bill  Is  not  going  to  be  considered 
prior  to  the  election  recess. 

In  my  time  In  the  House  I  can  recall  no 
instance  of  this  nature — whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  farm  bill. 

What  I  cannot  understand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  why  the  leadership  of  the  other 
body  would  refuse  to  even  consider  the 
farm  blU. 

But  why.  I  ask,  is  this  bill  any  better 
after  the  election  than  it  is  belore  it? 

If  this  is  a  good  bill  in  November,  why 
is  it  not  a  good  bill  in  October? 

What  assurance  do  we  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  after  the  election  the 
"lame  ducks"  will  be  able  to  hatch  the 
egs? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  action — or 
more  appropriately  this  paralysis  of  ac- 
tion—is more  an  effort  to  kill  meaning- 
ful farm  legislation  ttian  it  is  lo  cure  it. 

And  in  the  absence  of  new  legislatlan. 
the  old  and  outmoded  programs  of  the 
past  will  creak  and  grind  back  into  oper- 
ation. 

Strict  controls  will  be  back  in  effect  for 
cotton  and  wheat. 

Price  support  and  diversion  payments 
on  com  and  feed  grains  will  end. 

Public  Law  480.  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, will  expire. 

The  armed  services  dairy  program  will 
end. 

The  Wool  Act  will  expire. 

The  Veterans  Hospital  special  dairy 
program  will  be  no  more. 

I  ceruinly  think  this  whole  dismal  af- 
fair has  pointed  up  very  dramatically  the 
need  for  change  in  the  other  l>ody — a 
change  from  pettiness  to  substance  that 
will  make  it  both  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  public  interest. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  C3erk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  18408 

Be  it  enxieted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Reooluticm 
To  Establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses',  approved  July  4,  1968  (80  Stat.  389) . 
as  amended,  la  further  amended — 

(1>  by  addlnglnsectlon3(b)  (3)  the  wordB 
"the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion." after  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
commerce.": 

(2)  by  deleung  in  section  8(cl  everytlilng 
after  the  word  "section"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "f  109  of  title  5.  tJnlted 
States  Code."; 

(3)  by  adding  an  additional  section  8(g) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"See.  6.  (g)  Whoever,  except  as  authorised 
under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  tiie 
Cominl<^on.  knowingly  manufactures,  repro- 
duces, or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or  marks 
nrlglnated  under  authority  of  and  certified 
by  the  Commission  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  Amsrlcan 
Revolution    Bicentennial,    or    any    facatmUe 


thereof,  or  In  such  a  manner  as  suggeats 
any  such  logos,  symbols,  or  marks,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  8360  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months  or  both :  Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  be  applicable  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  notifi- 
cation of  certlflcauon  hereunder  by  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  each  such  logo,  sym- 
bol, or  mark."; 

(4)  by  deleung  section  7(a)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act- 
Mr.  RCX5ERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rxcoip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

PAaLUUSNTAST  iKQinaT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  CJialrman.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  win  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  mean  to  include  in  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment  at  all  points? 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado.  Oh.  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OOMMTrm   AKKNDMXMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  2.  strike 
out   lines  30  through  33.  and  Insert: 

"Skc.  7.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  SSTS.OOO  for  the 
period  tiinnigh  fiscal  year  1971." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $373,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMZKT     OF7SXZD     BT     MS.     BOGXOS     OV 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ROCBSS  of 
Colorado:  On  page  3.  lines  8  and  T.  strike 
the  word  "manufacturers"  and  Izucrt  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "manufactures". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amenilment  Is  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  typographical 
error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  have  no 
further  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  (Mr.  Albxkt)  having  as- 
sumed the  Cnialr.  Mr.  Oonzu.cz.  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  conslderaUon  the  bUl  iH.R.  1M08) 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1230,  he  reported 
the  bin  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 

the  third  time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Spealter  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it.  ^,    .  » 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doots. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
B-ere— yeas  304.  nays  1.  not  voting  125. 

as  follows: 

IBoil  No.  3471 

TEAS— 304 

AUcmethj  curt  SL-i 

.^a«m5  CUiMmi.  E",'r"  _. 

Addabbo  Don  H.  Pulton.  Pj. 

Xllwt  cl»ireon,D«l  ClUUMHU 

Aleunder  Cleselanii  0»Uagber 

Andetwn.  Cohelan  Gartnatz 

calif  Conner  Oaydoa 

.Andaraon.  m.  Conable  2?'?'" 

Andrews.  Ala-  Conte  SS?^ 

Andrawa.  Conyera  Olbbona 

N  Dali  Corbert  Ooni»l«i 

AnnuMlo  CougnUn  ooodllng 

Arenda  Crane  Orny        

Asbbroo*  Culler  Oraen.  OreB 

Ashley  Daniel.  Va  oreen.  Pa. 

Ayrea  DanlaU.  K  J.  OrUBn 

Barrett  Davta.  Wla.  Onjyer 

Belrher  Delaney  oubser 

BeU  CUlf.  DeUenbloli  Oud« 

B-nnett  Denney  *'*?° 

Betta  Dcnnla  Hau 

BevUl  I>ent  Hamilton 

Blester  Derwlnakl  Hammer- 

Bln.:bam  DldOnaon  adimldt 

BUtnlk  Dlnjell  Hanley 

Bosf  Donohue  Hanaen.  Idaho 

Boland  Dom  Harrington 

BoUlng  Downing  Haraba 

Btademai  Dulald  Harrey 

Brasco  Duncan  Hastings 

Biay  Eckbardt  Hatbaway 

Brlnkley  Edwards.  CalK   Hechler.  W.  Va. 

BroomBeld  EUberg  Heckler.  Uass. 

Brotzman  Brlenbom  HelatoeW 

Brown.  Calll.  Each  Hendeiaon 

Brown.  Mlcb.      Eshleman  Hogan 

Brown  Ohio       Enns.  Tenn.  HoUfield 

BrtiTblll.  Va.       t^soeU  Horton 

Buchanan  Pelgban  Hosmer 

Burke.  Masa.       Flndley  Howard 

Burleson.  Tex.    PUh  Hull 
Burton.  Calif.     Flood  Hungat* 

Byrne.  Pa  Hynt  Hunt 

Bymea.  Wis.       Poley  Hutchlnaon 

CaffefT  Poitf.  IchoTtI 

Camp  WllUam  D.       Jacoba 

Carter  FoTeman  Jarman 

Cederberg  Fountain  Johnson.  CaUf 

CeUer  Fraser  Johnson.  Pa. 

ClMnberlaln      PraUnghuyaen   Jonsa,A]A. 
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Jones.  Te&n. 

K&rth 

Kastenmeler 

Km 

Keith 

Kluczyaskl 

Kocb 

KuykendftU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landsreba 

Lstta 

Leggett 

Leanon 

Long.  lA. 

Lone,  Ud. 

McClory 

McCIoskoy 

McClure 

McCitllocb 

McDadB 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwea 
McKneallT 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Maa- 

Maddeo 

Nfahon 

ManD 

Marsh 

Mnrtln 

Mathlas 

NUtsunaBE 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

MlDtab 

Mlutt 

Mlnsball 

Mlze 

Moiia-?an 

MontgomazT 

MvK>rbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

MO«8 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myen 


Abliltt 
Adair 
Anderson. 

Teon. 
AsplnaQ 
Baring 
Beall.  Md. 
Berry 
BlBOA 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bov 
Brock 


Natcber  Slak 

Ncdzl  Sfcubttz 

Neljien  Slack 

NU  smith.  Oallf. 

Obey  Smith.  Iowa 

OHam  Smith.  N.y. 

OT^eUl.  Maas.      Springer 

Patten  Stafford 

Pepper  Staggeri 

Perkins  Steed 

PeLUa  Stelger.  Artz. 

Pickle  Stelger.  Wl.«i. 

Pite  Stephena 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Piiclnskl 

Quie 

Qtilllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rartck 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Held.  N.T 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Rleglo 

RlTere 

Rudlno 

Boe 

R;c^ers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

RoAtenkowakl 

Roth 

Royhel 

Ryan 

St  Qennaln 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebellUi 

ShllTer 

NATS— 1 

delaOaraa 

NOT  VOTOTO— 12B 

Edwarda.  l«.       Mollohan 

EvmoB.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flaher 

Floweri 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SullUan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  CaUf . 

Tea^ue,  Tex. 

Thompson ,  Qa. 

Tleman 

Cdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorllo 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Wataon 

Watts 

Whalcn 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whlttcn 

WlriKlna 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
ZIon 
Zvach 


Murphy.  NY. 
Nichols 
CKoDikl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  aa. 


Ford.  Oenid  R.  Ottlnger 
Fulton.  Tenn-     Pasaman 


BTOimi.  TX.O. 

BuAe.  Pla. 

T?nittoon.  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Chappell 

Chtaholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Corner 

Collins 

Corman 

CoWRcr 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

E>aTls.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dl^S 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmon  dso  n 

Edwarda,  Ala. 


Fuqua 

Otlbert 

Goldwater 

Orlffltha 

Gross 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hanna 


Patman 

Pelly 

PhUbln 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Purc«U 

Relfel 


Hansen.  Wash.  Roberts 
Huwklns  Boblaon 


Hays 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Jnnas 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Kleppe 

LAndrum 

langen 

Uoyd 

Lowenateln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

MeCart&y 

UcFaU 

UacOregor 

Manila  rd 

May 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Oallf. 

MUls 

MlzeU 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Boii&selot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson.  N  J, 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wold 

Wright 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey   with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Retfel. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Oleen  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Roblaon. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Mr.  PlEher  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Pord. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Stanton. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Felly. 
Mr.  Flowera  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Bvans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Konskt. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Qregor. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Jonaa. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mrs     Hans«n    of   Washington   with    Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  MleeU. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Langen. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr  Havs  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  McFoll  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina   with    Mr. 
Uoyd. 

Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  MesklU. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Broclt. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr-  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mrs. 
Dwyea". 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Lowensteln. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.   Booney    of    Pennsylvania   with    Mr. 
Dawson. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Oross. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr,  Wright  with  Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Ohlsholm. 
Mr  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Csll/omla  with  ^fr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Thomaon  of  WIr- 
eonsln. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Roberta  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  MIchet. 
Mr,  Shlolev  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Broyhffl  of  North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Stuckey  wUh  Mr.  Buxton  of  Utah. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
?..■?  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanlmoas  con.«nt  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  S.  3630.  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establl-shlng 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk   read  the  Senate  bill  as 

follows: 

S.3S30 
An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing  the   American   Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Be  it  ejiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  4.  IMS  (80  Stat.  259).  as 
amended,  la  further  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  In  section  a(h)  (3)  the  words 
"the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion," after  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,"; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  section  6(c)  everything 
after  the  word  "section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code." 

(3)  by  adding  an  additional  section  0(g) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (g)  Whoever,  except  aa  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Conunlsslon,  knowingly  manufact  urea,  re- 
produces, or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or  marks 
originated  under  authority  of  and  certified 
by  the  Commission  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  conunemoratlon  of  the  American 
Revolution  bicentennial  or  any  facsimile 
thereof,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  suggests  any 
such  logos,  symtrals,  or  marks,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $250  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months  or  both:  Provided.  That 
this  section  shall  be  applied  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  notification  of  cer- 
tification hereunder  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  each  such  logo,  symbol,  or  mark."; 

(4)  by  deleting  section  7(a)  imd  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  7.  (B>  There  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated not   to  exceed  ^TS.CXKt  for  the 
period  through  fiscal  year  1971." 
MonoM  orrsaxn  bt  mb.  aocBas  or  ooLoaAoo 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoGEBs  of  Colorado  moves  to  strUe  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3630  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  Jl. 
16408  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint 
Resolution  To  Establish  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  July  4.  X966  (80 
Stat  2£9) .  as  amended,  Is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  In  section  a(b)(3)  the 
worda  'the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation,' after  the  words  'the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,'; 

"(3)  hy  deleting  In  section  6(c)  every- 
thing after  the  word  'section*  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  '3109  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code.': 

"(8)  by  adding  an  additional  section  6(g) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'Swc.  6.  (g)  Whoever,  exoept  as  autfior- 
laed  under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Commission,  knowingly  manufactiu'es, 
reproduces,  or  iises  any  logos,  symbols,  or 
marks  originated  under  authority  of  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Commission  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  commemoration  of  the  Amerl- 
can  Revolution  Bicentennial,  or  any  fac- 
simile thereof,  or  In  such  a  manner  as 
suggests  any  such  logos,  symbols,  or  marks, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ta&O  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months  or 
both:  Propided,  That  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  notification  of  cerilflcatlon  here- 
under by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
each  such  logo,  symbol,  or  mark.'; 

"(4)  by  deleting  section  7(a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


"  'Stc.  7.  (a)  There  Is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  •373,000  for  the 
period  through  fiscal  year  1971.' " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  16408)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrtngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  hod  passed 
with  amendment  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  tiUe: 

HJl.  18126.  An  act  to  emend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing district  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  at  Westbury,  N.T. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17604)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  insUlla- 
tions.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  16710.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  time  limitations  on  the  use  of  entitle- 
ment to  loan  benefits,  to  authorize  guaran- 
teed and  direct  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes,  to  authorise  direct  loans  for 
certain  disabled  veterans,  and  for  the 
purposes. 

AUTHORIZING  VOLUNTARY  ADMIS- 
SION OF  PATIENTS  TO  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  PRO- 
VIDINa  CARE.  EDUCATION,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED PERSONS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  4182)  to 
authorize  voluntary  admission  of  pa- 
tients to  the  District  of  Columbia  insti- 
tution providing  care,  education,  and 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  r«ad  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  Une  3,  strike  out  "  'msntaUy"  and 
Insert  "  'substantially". 


Page  a.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "  'men- 
tally" and  insert "  'substantially". 

Pago  3.  Une  6,  strike  out  '"mentally"  and 
Insert "  "substantlaUy". 

Page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "  'mentally"  snd 
Insert "  'substantially". 

Page  4,  Une  1.  after  "admit"  insert  "a 
person". 

Page  4.  Une  2.  strike  out  all  after  "Haven" 
down  to  and  including  line  7. 

Page  4.  Une  10.  strike  out  "mentaUy"  and 
Insert  "substantially". 

Page  S.  line  4.  strike  out  "mentally  re- 
tarded". 

Page  e.  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  Incltulve, 
and  insert: 

"'(e)  The  District  of  Columbia  Ootindl 
Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Page  6,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"  '(f)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shaU  extend  to  January  1,  197S,  unless 
repealed  prior  to  that  date.*  " 

Page  6,  line  16.  strike  out mentally"  and 

Insert  "  '  "substantially". 

Page  7.  line  21.  strike  out  "'mental"  and 
Insert "  'substantial". 

Page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  "  'mentally"  and 
insert "  •substantially". 

Page  8.  line  15,  strike  out  "•mentally" 
and  insert  "  'substantially". 

Page  0,  line  3,  strike  out  "'MBWTAIXT" 
and  Insert  "  "SUBSTANTIALLT". 

Page  9.  line  3.  strike  out  "21e''  and  Insert 
"21". 

Page  0.  Une  6.  strike  out  "  'Mentally"  and 
insert  "  'Substantially". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  voluntary  admission  of  patients 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  institution  pro- 
viding care,  education,  and  treatment  of 
substantially  retarded  perBooa." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  COMMISSIONER  OP 
DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  SELL 
OR  EXCHANGE  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  THE  DIS- 
TRICT      IN       PRINCE       WILLIAM 

COUNTY,  VA. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  (HJl.  18086)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  sell  or  exchange  cer- 
tain real  property  owned  by  the  District 
in  Prince  William  County,  Va..  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  Une  16,  strike  out  "or  tMg."  and 
Insert  "bog.  pothole,  swale,  glade,  slash,  over- 
flow land  of  river  ^ts,  pool,  slough,  hole,  as 
well  as  those  areas  necessary  lo  protect  the 
natural  features  of  a  contiguous  wetland 
area.  The  area  encompassed  by  the  defijiltlon 
of  wetlands  Is  to  be  determined  Jolntlv  by 
tiie  Oommlssloner  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

Page  2,  line  24.  strike  out  "one  year"  and 
Insert  "three  years". 

Page  3,  Une  5,  strike  out  "one  year"  and 
Insert  "three  yeais". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconaider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

OcTOBa  14,  1970. 
Hon.  John  McCoucack, 
Sv^oJcer.  House  of  Itepre3entatio€M. 
Wiuhinffton.  D.C. 

DKAji  Mk.  SrsAKxa:  I  beraby  tender  my 
rrslgnaiton  from  tbe  Ho\ue  Appropriations 
CommJttoe. 

The  ftcsocLftttona  wttli  the  Ctaalrman,  rank- 
ing member  and  ocber  members  of  thOs  great 
Committee  have  been  tue  moec  enjoyeble 
and  satlafaftory  experience  of  my  ye&rv  In 
tbe  CongreM. 

Sincerely  youra. 

BMtt  Rxxfu., 
Jfember  of  Congreas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


UBGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  NOVEMBER  16 

•  Mr.  AREND8  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute.  1 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thti 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinfniished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
legislative  program  on  our  return  after 
the  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  WQl  the  gentleman 
rteld? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distingui.-hed  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  program  for  the  House 
for  the  week  of  NoTember  16,  1»70,  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day 
There  are  four  suspensions : 

S.  2455.  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  ClvB  Rights  Commission: 

S.  3785.  to  authorize  assistance  to 
wives  of  prisoners  of  war: 

House  Resolution  1147,  relating  to  cer- 
tain allowances  of  Members,  offlccrs,  and 
committees  of  the  Hou.-;e  of  Representa- 
tives: and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.16.  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  nS.A. — Analysis 
and  InterpretatJon. 

May  I  advise  the  Rouse  that  bills  may 
be  added  to  the  suspension  list  during 
the  recess.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Members  will  be  advised  of  additions  by 
a  supplemental  whip  notice, 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
There  is  also  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  HM.  19510.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act,  under  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  genera]  debate 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

HR.  18970.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 
under  a  closed  rule  with  8  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  if  time  Is  remaining  the 
following  bills  will  be  considered: 


H.R.  19504,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted: 

H.R.  18214,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

This  aimoimcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  rules  will  be  forthcoming 
and  should  we  finish  the  announced  pro- 
gram sooner  than  anticipated,  we  will 
add  bills  which  already  have  rules  to 
the  program,  but  we  will  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  notice  of  that  in  due 

time.        

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGEH  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  A  bill  for 
which  a  rule  has  been  granted  but  which 
Is  not  scheduled  for  action  during  the 
week  of  November  16  is  H.R.  16785.  the 
Health  Safety  Act. 

When  may  we  expect  that  bill  to  be 
scheduled  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  bUl  will  be  pro- 
gramed, but  we  have  major  legislation  to 
be  considered.  Including  the  trade  bill, 
but  the  bill  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  reference  will  be  programed. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  will  yield  further,  would  it  be  fair 
to  expect  that  if  neither  the  consumer 
bill  nor  the  highway  bill  are  granted  a 
rule,  then  we  could  expect  the  program- 
ing of  the  safety  health  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  gentleman  that  Information  at  this 
time.  We  will,  however,  give  as  much 
advance  notice  as  we  can.  The  trade 
bill  is  set  to  come  up  and  It  certainly 
will  take — unless  It  moves  faster  than  we 
expect — 2  days. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  one 
could  anticipate  the  safety  health  bill 
would  be  scheduled  for  the  second  week 
when  we  come  back? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  far  as  I  can  go  at 
this  time  is  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  bill  will  be  programed,  but  I 
cannot  give  him  a  definite  date  as  to 
when  It  will  be  programed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  lesuler  with  Interest.  I  want  to 
clarify  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
intended  to  Imply  that  bills  might  be 
added  to  the  Consent  Calendar  which 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  on  Mon- 
day. November  16.  or  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  additional 
bills  which  may  be  listed  for  considera- 
tion are  suspensions  and  are  not  Consent 
Calendar  bms. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  will  yield  fur- 
ther, as  much  notice  as  possible  will  be 
given  to  the  Members  as  to  any  bills 
which  will  be  added  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  the  gentleman's  imder- 
standing  (hat  we  will  at  least  have  the 
bUls  and  reports  in  hand  if  they  are 
added  so  we  can  study  them  for  a  few 
days  before  they  are  considered? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  In  order  to  respond  to 
some  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Riveksi  . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  textile  bUl  will  come  up  on  the 
18th? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  trade  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  on  the  18th.  At  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  It 
was  set  down  for  the  18th  of  November 
with  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  IM- 
PROVED SYSTEM  OP  EGG  INSPEC- 
TION 

I  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  a.'Ved  ind  wa.'i 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.=e 
far  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  resiarks  and  include  extraneous 
m'lter.i 

Mr.  STOBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  intrcducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  improved  system  of  egg  in- 
s-e?tlon  In  this  Nation. 

My  new  bill  is  the  result  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcom- 
mittee on  September  14  and  15,  1970. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
followed  the  testimony  of  the  various 
witnesses  that  appeared :  and  In  my  new 
bill  I  have  tried  to  include  provisions 
which  not  only  reflect  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearings,  but  also  these 
which  will  improve  and  strengthen  the 
bill. 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  my  new  bill  can  be 
reviewed  and  studied  during  the  recess 
and  that  it  will  then  be  considered  early 
in  the  special  session  following  the  con- 
gressional election. 

The  following  amendments  to  my  orig- 
inal bill  (HJt.  16092)  are  Incorporated 
in  my  new  bill: 

Amkndhkmts  to  HJl.    16003 
Page  13.  line  2.  Insert  the  following  word- 
ing after  the  word  "appropriate":    (and  in 
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ibe  case  of  abeU  egg  packers,  pftcUn^  egg& 
for  the  ulUmAte  coiuume:.  at  te.uiL  once  each 
calendar  quarter) . 

Pages  17  and  18.  Sec.  8  (5)  and  (6}  and  (7) 
delete  the  word  "■knowingly"  in  each  «iib- 
sezttcn. 

Page  M.  paragraph  6.  lin«  7.  inaori  tbe 
words  "njt  to  exceed  twu  years"  following 
the  word  "time"  and  preceding  the  word 
'"during". 

P.igB  24.  line  U.  insert  a  new  pniojraph 
(7)  as  follows: 

(7)  the  Hale  of  eggs  by  any  egg  producer 
with  an  annual  egg  production  from  lese 
than  500  hen  flock. 

Page  33,  Imcui  A  through  10  uubparagr&ph 
(bj),  delete  lines  6  throu^'h  10  und  insert 
m  lieu  tiiercot  the  following : 

tb)  For  eggs  which  have  moved  or  arc 
moving  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
1 1 )  no  3ute  or  local  jurisdiction  may  require 
the  use  of  standards  of  quality,  condition, 
weight,  quantity,  or  grade  whlc^  are  In  ad- 
dition to  or  dlflerent  from  the  official  fed- 
eral standards,  and  tS)  no  State  or  local 
Jinadiction  other  than  those  in  noncontigu- 
ous areas  of  the  United  States  may  require 
labeling  to  show  the  Stale. 

Page  34,  Sec.  24.  line  3.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 34  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  term  "holiday"  for  the  purposes  of 
assessment  or  reimbursement  of  U>e  cost  of 
inspection  perlormed  under  this  Act.  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Aet,  and  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  shall  mean  the  legal 
public  holidays  specified  by  the  Congress  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  6103.  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Ccxie. 

Page  34.  insert  the  following : 

SMAIX  aUSIMCSB  ASSISTANCe 

Src.  35-  (B>  Section  7  (b)  of  the  Small 
Buslnees  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
*';  and";  and 

l2i  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

(6)  to  make  such  loana  (either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  in  effecting  additions  to  ar  al- 
terations in  Ita  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  Eggs  and  Egg  Producta  Inspection  Act. 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products 
Act.  and  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
or  State  lawg  enacted  In  conformity  there- 
with. If  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  injury  without  assistance  under 
this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  third  acaitence  of  aecUon  7  ib»  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserUng  "or  <5|" 
after  "paragraph  (3) ". 

(c)  Section  4  (c)  (1 )  or  the  Small  Busl- 
new  Act  U  amended  by  inserting  "7  <b)  (5) ," 
after  "7  (b)  (4)." 

Page  34.  insert  the  f oUowtng : 

ANNViU.  BXPOBT 

Bxc.  36.  (a)  Not  later  than  Marcii  1  of 
aa<A  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Oommtttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  oompre- 
heoslve  and  detailed  written  report  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  the  processing,  storage,  handling,  and 
dtatrtbutlon  of  eggs  and  egg  produeu  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title:  the  In- 
spection of  establishments  operated  in  con- 
nection therewith;  the  elfectlveneas  of  the 
operation  of  the  inspection,  including  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  uperaUons  of  State  egg 
l&apaction  programs;  and  recommendauons 
for  teclzlation  to  improve  such  prognun;  and 


(3)  the  administration  of  section  16  of  this 
Act  irelatiog  to  imports)  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  calendar  year,  including 
oat  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  iha; 
foreign  plants  exporting  eggs  or  egg  prjducts 
to  the  Untied  States  have  compiled  with  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  regulations  is- 
sueu  thereunder: 

tB)  the  names  and  locations  of  plants  au- 
thorized or  permuted  to  export  eggs  or  egg 
produeu  to  the  United  States: 

(C)  the  number  of  inspectors  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  m  the  calen- 
liar  year  concerned  who  were  assigned  so  in- 
spect planu  referred  to  in  paragn^^h  (B> 
hereoi  and  the  frequency  with  which  each 
such  plant  was  ln&pec*.«d  by  sucii  Inspectors; 

(Ot  the  number  of  luepeciors  that  were 
licensed  by  aadi  country  from  which  any  im- 
ports were  received  and  that  were  assigned, 
during  the  calendar  year  concerned,  to  In- 
spect such  Imports  and  the  facilities  in  which 
such  imports  were  handled;  and  the  fre- 
quency  and  eJectlveness  of  such  Inspections; 

(E)  the  total  volume  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts which  was  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  concerned 
from  each  country.  Including  a  separate 
ItemlsatloQ  of  the  volume  of  each  major  cate- 
gory of  such  imports  from  each  country  dur- 
ing such  year,  and  a  detailed  report  of  re- 
jectlom*  of  planls  and  products  because  of 
failure  to  meet  appropriate  standards  pre- 
scribed by  this  title:  and 

I F)  recommendations  for  legislation  to  im- 
prove such  program. 

Renumber  the  following  sections  on  page 
34: 

From  SecUon  35  to  Section  27 

From  Section  26  to  Section  28 

Prom  Section  27  to  Section  29 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  rNmATTVES  FOR 
PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  wa£  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  today  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  President's  speech  last  week, 
many  people  have  been  debating  the 
merits  of  Uie  President's  proposals,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  most  persons 
have  expressed  approval  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  looking  at  the  propoeals 
made  by  the  President.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  the  troop  reductions, 
the  level  of  combat  deaths,  and  past 
proposals  for  peace  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

To  begin  with,  the  great  success  of 
the  Cambodian  operation  can  be  seen  In 
the  35-percent  decrease  in  American 
deaths  in  Vietnam.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  even  the  pre-Cambodian 
deaths  were  at  a  level  60  percent  below 
the  same  period  in  1969.  This  is.  as  he 
made  clear,  an  indication  of  progress  be- 
ing made  to  wind  down  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  President  Nixon  has  made 
several  promises  of  troop  reductions.  He 
has  kept  each  promise.  A  chart  In  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port. October  19.  1970.  points  out  the 
troop  reductions  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  admlnistratioiL  The  chart 
follows: 


AprU  lOOB,  543,400.  Peak. 

August  1969,  624^00,  Bad  ol  first  Nixon 
cutback. 

December  1969,  484.000.  End  of  second 
Nixoa  cutback. 

Apnl  1970,  434.000.  End  Of  third  Nixon  cut- 
back. 

October  1970.  584,000.  Bnd  of  fourth  Htxon 
cutback. 

Blay  1971,  384.000,  Qoal  autounced  by 
President  Nixon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
ductions came  after  years  and  years  of 
troop  buildups  by  the  previous  admin- 
Lstration. 

Last  Thursday,  October  8.  1970,  it  was 
annoimced  that  American  combat  deaths 
in  Vietnam  dropped  to  their  lowest  point 
in  nearly  4  ^  years.  The  toll  of  38  deaths 
was  the  lowest  since  April  of  1966,  when 
37  were  killed  This  is  Just  another  Indi- 
cation that  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  look  at  the  weekly  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam over  the  last  5  years  will  show  con- 
clusively that  the  President's  policy  In 
Vietnam  is  working.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  another  chart  that  was 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

The  chart  follows  r 

Year  and   weekly  average: 

1966.  96  deaths, 

1967.  160  deaths. 
1966.  380  deaths. 
1969. 161  deaths. 
1970.  95  deaths. 

This  chart  shows  that  since  Richard 

Nixon  became  President,  we  have  In- 
deed been  successful  In  cutting  back  on 
the  loss  of  American  lives  in  Vietnam, 
after  years  of  increasing  casualties  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration. 

On  many  occasions,  the  administra- 
tion has  detailed  the  program  of  Viet- 
namization  which  is  essentially  an  effort 
to  turn  over  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  assuming  a 
larger  role  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try-, which  is  proof  that  the  Presidents 
Vietnamization  policy  is  working. 

In  the  past,  many  persons  hare  made 
the  point  that  the  President  will  not 
forget  the  importance  of  ending  this  war 
through  negotiations.  A  week  ago.  the 
President  aimounced  a  major  new  peace 
initiative  for  Vietnam.  On  last  Thurs- 
day— October  8 — the  President's  pro- 
posal was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  peace 
calks  in  Paris. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  what 
the  E^resident  proposed  last  week.  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  what  the 
President  proposed  on  May  14.  1969.  At 
that  time,  the  President  made  an  eight- 
point  peace  proposal,  which  I  would  like 
to  briefly  outline  now : 

As  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached,  all 
non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  begin 
withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

Over  a  period  of  12  months,  by  agreed  upon 
stages,  the  major  portions  of  all  U.S.,  allied. 
and  other  non-South  Vletnamnoe  forces 
would  t>e  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  this  13- 
month  period,  the  remaining  VS.,  allied,  and 
other  non-South  Vietnamese  forr^s  would 
move  into  designated  base  areas  and  would 
not  engage  In  combat  operations. 

The  remalnlExg  U.S.  and  allied  forcea  would 
move  to  ooii4il«U  their  wtthdrawals  as  the 
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resutnlng  North  VIeti»mM«  forcM  were 
withdrawn  tnA  rrtumed  to  North  Vlatoam. 

Au  lnl«ri;atlo:-.al  lupervlsory  body,  aocept- 
able  to  Ijoth  sides,  would  tie  creat«d  for  the 
purpose  of  verUylug  wltUdrawaU.  aixl  Jor 
any  other  ptirposea  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  sides. 

This  InternatloQftl  body  would  begin  op- 
erating In  accordance  with  an  agreed  time- 
table, and  would  participate  In  arranging 
auperviaed  cease-tlrea. 

Ai  soon  as  possible  alter  the  International 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
aupervlslon  of  the   International   body. 

Arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
earliest  possible  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
on  both  aldea. 

All  parttee  would  agree  to  observe  the 
Oeoeva  Accords  of  1954  regarding  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  and  the  Laos  Accord  of  19aa. 

Despite  these  generous  proposals,  UtUe 
progress  was  made  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  In  order  to  get  the  talks  moving 
again,  the  President  proposed  new  plans 
for  peace  last  week  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation. 

To  begin  with,  the  President  proposed 
a  cease-flre  In  all  of  Indochina.  As  the 
President  noted,  such  a  cease-fire  would 
have  to  be  effectively  supervised  and 
should  not  be  the  means  by  which  one 
side  builds  up  its  strength.  Of  course, 
the  international  supervisory  body  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  May  of 
1969  could  serve  as  the  supervisor  of  the 
cease-flre. 

Second,  the  President  proposed  an  In- 
dochina Peace  Conference,  to  meet  con- 
currently »1th  the  peace  talks  In  Paris. 
This  proposal  was  made  In  realization 
that  the  Communista  have  used  the  other 
states  of  Indochina  as  pawns  to  carry  on 
their  war  ogalnst  South  Vietnam. 

Third,  the  President  reiterated  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreed  timetable  for  complete 
withdrawals  as  part  of  an  overall  settle- 
ment. 

Fourth,  we  seek  a  political  settlement 
in  Vietnam  which  Is  fair  to  all  sides.  We 
must  realize  tliat  any  agreement  must  be 
fair  so  that  both  sides  will  have  an  In- 
terest In  preservmg  the  settlement. 

Finally,  the  President  proposed  the  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides.  As  the 
President  pointed  out.  this  should  be 
done  out  of  simple  decency  and  hu- 
manity. But  it  could  do  more  than  that. 
The  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  could 
serve  to  establish  good  faith,  the  Intent 
to  make  piogiess,  and  thus  Improve  the 
prospects  for  negotiation. 

In  concluding  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  President  spoke  from  his  heart 
when  be  said: 

There  Is  no  goal  to  which  this  nation  Is 
more  dedicated,  and  to  which  I  am  more  de- 
dicated than  to  build  a  new  structure  of 
peace  In  the  world  where  every  nation  In- 
cluding North  Vietnam  as  well  as  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  free  and  Independent  with  no 
fear  of  foreign  agression  or  domlnaaon. 

I  believe  every  American  deeply  believes 
In  his  be&rt  tl»t  the  proudest  legacy  the 
United  States  can  leave  during  this  period 
when  we  are  the  strongest  naUon  In  the  world 
la  that  our  power  was  used  to  defend  free- 
dom, not  to  destroy  It;  to  preserve  the  peace, 
not  to  break  the  peace. 

It  la  In  that  spirit  that  I  make  this  pro- 
posal for  a  just  peace  In  Vietnam  and  In  In- 
dochina. 

I  ask  that  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  respond 
to  this  proposal  In  the  aame  spirit. 


Let  us  give  our  children  what  we  have  not 
enjoyed  during  this  century,  a  chance  to 
enjoy  a  geueratlon  of  peace. 

We  can  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  If  all 
Americans  unite  behind  tlie  President's 
generous  proposals  for  peace.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  America  does  stand  behind  otir 
President,  and  we  do. 


FINANCING     OF     REVOLUTIONARY 
ACTTVITIES 


(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,  ,, 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  yeax  WlUlam  Kmistler.  counsel  for 
the  Chlcago-1.  sUted: 

We  raise  moat  of  the  money  lor  our  move- 
ment through  speaung  engagementt. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  authorized  a 
Umited  voluntary  survey  ol  educauonal 
instituUons  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
informaUon  as  to  the  extent  of  hononula 
being  used  as  a  source  of  flnancing  the 
tevoluUonary  actlvlUes.  Last  Wednesday 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  or- 
dered the  results  of  such  survey  reported 
to  the  House.  In  some  way  unknown  to 
me  a  copy  of  the  unpublished  report 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameruain 
Civil  LiberUes  Union.  A  suit  was  med 
yesterday  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purptise 
of  enjoining  me  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
from  flhng  the  report  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  „    ^     j 

The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  Gerhard 
Oesell  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
though  the  judge  at  this  moment  has  not 
signed  the  order,  that  Judge  GeseU  does 
Intend  to  enjoin  the  PubUc  Printer  from 
publishing  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fli-st  time  In 
the  history  of  the  American  Republic 
that  this  has  happened.  The  matter  Is 
now  out  of  my  hands,  but  I  would  ad- 
monish the  House  that  the  anUclpated 
action  of  Judge  Gesell  is  In  blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  'speech  and  debate"  clause 
of  the  Constitution — article  I,  section  6. 
The  Court,  if  the  order  Is  issued  and  per- 
mitted to  stand,  will  have  done  some- 
thing indirectly  which  it  could  not  do 
directly.  Such  an  order  can  only  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  tyranny  of  the  Ju- 
dicial. Apparently,  we  have  reached  a 
point  In  this  country  where  radical 
speakers,  many  of  whom  are  advocating 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Govenunent, 
have  the  absolute  right  of  free  speech, 
but  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
Members  of  the  UJB.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  extefid  my  remarks 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Rxc- 
ORD  setting  out  this  whole  matter  In 
detoU. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tvas  the  gen- 
tleman served  with  this  notice? 

Mr.  ICHORD  This  was  an  ex  parte 
proceeding.  I  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  case  was  di- 


rected against  me  as  chairman,  all  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  the  Public  Printer,  Mr.  James  L. 
Harrison.  This  is  apparently  a  mistake 
of  identity  because  James  L.  Harrison  is 
no  longer  Public  Prlnlw. 

It  is  my  imderstandfag  that  the  order 
lias  been  prepared  ana  Judge  Gesell  does 
Intend  to  issue  the  order  enjoining  the 
Public  Printer  from  printing  this  report 
which  I  will  file  at  12  o'clock  noon  today. 
Mr.  DENT.  When  the  gentleman  Is  fil- 
ing this,  is  he  asking  that  the  copies  be 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  copies  will  be  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  Of 
course,  that  will  probably  come  to  the 
committee  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Let  me  say  that  there  will  be 
copies  furnished  the  Members  of  the 
House  regardless  of  what  ultimately  oc- 
curs because  the  order  does  not  preclude 
me  from  reproducing  the  report  but  only 
the  Public  Printer  from  printing  the 
same. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  House  goes  along 
with  the  proposition.  I  am  sure  that  the 
order  to  print  will  come  from  the  com- 
mittee. 


THE  RIStNO  RETAIL  PRICE  OP 
HAMBURGER 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrass  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  2  months  ago,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  retail 
price  of  hamburger  had  been  increasing 
over  the  high  price  of  last  year  for  that 
product  which  is  vitally  important  to  the 
American  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  I 
referred  to  the  slight  increase  in  the 
meat  import  quota  authorized  by  the 
President  a  month  earlier. 
What  is  the  present  picture? 
The  price  of  hamburger  at  retail  has 
shown  a  continuous  Increase  since  the 
beginning  of  1970.  Last  year,  the  retail 
price  of  hamburger  stood  at  65.6  cents  a 
pound  in  September  and  October.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  price  slid  back  some- 
what but  by  March  of  this  year,  it  had 
reached  65.5  cents,  just  below  last  year's 
high.  In  April  of  this  year  the  climb 
began,  reaching  66.3  cents,  above  last 
year's  high.  For  May  and  June  the  price 
was  66.7  cents  and  66.5  cents.  In  July 
and  August  the  price  rose  respectively 
to  66.9  cents  and  67.2  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  last  5  months  under  discussion, 
the  price  of  hamburger  even  though  the 
rise  has  not  been  radical,  has  been  above 
the  high  price  of  that  product  in  1969. 
At  the  same  time,  the  retail  price  of 
choice  beef  has  not  approached  the  high 
price  It  attained  during  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1969.  It  would  only  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  as   the  price  of 
choice  beef   went   down,   the  price  of 
hamburger  would  be  subject  to  a  similar 
decline,  but  this  has  not  been  true. 

The  shortage  of  lean  beef  for  ham- 
burger, which  the  above  price  relation 
seems  to  indicate,  cannot  be  overcome,  as 
in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods,  by 
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running  extra  shifts  In  a  factory  to  meet 
unprecedented  demand.  Clearly,  the  sup- 
plies of  beef  that  cannot  be  raised  Inside 
the  United  States,  should  be  made  avail- 
able from  other  sources  while  tiie  need 
lasts. 

The  import  picture  shows  total  Im- 
ixirts  for  the  first  half  of  the  quota  year 
at  581  million  pounds.  The  President 
estabUslied  a  quota  of  1.140  million 
pounds  in  his  proclamation  last  June, 
which  leaves  659  million  pounds  avail- 
able lor  import  during  the  second  half  of 
the  quota  year.  July  and  August  saw  a 
total  of  223  million  pounds  imported 
under  the  quota,  leaving  only  336  million 
pounds  for  the  last  4  months  of  the  year. 
Thus  far  this  year,  the  monthly  rate  of 
Imports  has  averaged  over  100  million 
pounds  without  resulting  in  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  hamburger. 

With  the  permissible  level  of  imports 
under  the  quota  averaging  only  84  million 
pounds  per  month  for  the  last  4  months 
of  the  year,  some  upward  effect  on  the 
price  of  hamburger  can  reasonably  be 
anticipated.  It  is  significant  that  while 
such  meat  imports  in  1969  increased  8 
percent  over  J9B8,  the  1970  increase  al- 
lowed Is  only^  percent  over  tlie  1969 
total.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  do- 
mestic cow  slaughter,  tlie  major  source 
of  domestic  lean  beef,  for  the  first  half 
of  1970  Is  10  percent  below  the  first  half 
of  1969  and  Is  not  expected  to  Increase 
very  much  for  the  second  half  of  1970. 


HOUSING   CRISIS 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NIzon 
administration  inherited  a  severe  bous- 
ing situation  when  it  took  office  in  Jaiui- 
ary  1969.  In  fact,  the  severity  of  this 
crisis  in  meeting  the  Nation's  housing 
needs  was  already  well  documented.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Itself  the  product  of  a  Democrat 
admlnlstratian  and  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress,  estimated  the  need  for 
housing  at  26  million  units  over  the  next 
10  years — 1968-1978.  This  goal  was  re- 
affirmed by  President  Johnsons  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  In  Its 
1968  report. 

Not  only  did  the  previous  Democrat 
admlfilstratlon  bequeath  a  severe  hous- 
ing crisis,  but  it  also  passed  on  near- 
record  inflation  which  has  caused  the 
housing  problem  to  persist.  This  inflation, 
the  product  of  unwise  guns-and-butter 
overspending  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, has  hit  the  housing  problem 
from  several  directions  all  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  caused  the  cost  of  home- 
building,  including  land,  labor,  materials, 
management,  and  flnancing  to  Increase 
10-percent  since  1968.  It  has  made  fl- 
nancing home  purchases  more  difficult 
and  costly.  And  it  has  increased  the 
price  of  existing  housing,  often  pricing 
It  out  of  the  market  for  which  It  was 
intended. 

The  Nixon  administration.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  has  taken  several  specific  steps 
to  meet  the  housing  crisis.  These  steps 
are  beginning  to  bring  tangible  results. 

The  meet  important  step  to  take  in 


curing  tlie  housing  crisis  Is  to  curb  In- 
flation. As  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  Burns  said  on  February 
7.  1970; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
single  most  Important  contribution  toward 
Improving  housing  market  conditions  would 
be  success  In  the  present  struggle  to  check 
Inflationary  trends  and  expectations.  None- 
theless, it  must  be  recognized  that  It  takes 
time  to  overcome  an  Inflationary  momentum 
that  has  gathered  headway  over  a  span  of 
years  dating  all  the  way  back  to  1964. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
changes  designed  to  bring  Inflation  un- 
der control.  We  recently  heard  the  heart- 
ening news  that  the  prime  Interest  rate 
had  dropped  from  8  to  7.5  percent  and 
that  the  cost-of-living  figures  held  steady 
in  August  and  September,  signaling  a 
break  in  the  upward  spiral.  The  Presi- 
dent's antlinflaUonary  poUcy.  it  appears. 
is  paying  off.  This  success  should  be 
reflected  in  an  easing  of  the  hous- 
ing finance  situation  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  lower  prime  rate  especially 
should  mean  that  very  soon  home 
mortgages  will  be  down  to  the  point 
where  the  average  family  can  begin  to 
afford  to  buy  a  home.  Unfortunately,  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  adhere  to  the  President's  fiscal 
policy  which  called  for  a  $1.3  billion  sur- 
plus in  fiscal  year  1971.  Such  a  surplus 
would  also  have  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing more  money  available  for  investment 
and  thereby  forcing  down  interest  rates. 
Rather  than  a  surplus,  however,  the 
Democrats  have  passed  legislation  which 
so  tar  has  added  $2.7  billion  to  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

The  administration  has  also  increased 
the  flow  of  funds  into  mortgages  by  ex- 
tending the  Fannie  Mae  commitment 
and  by  adjusting  interest  rate  ceilings  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

Attacking  the  liousing  problem  from 
another  direction,  the  President  also  took 
steps  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  building  ma- 
terials. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  directed  to  use  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  flscal  year  1969  and  an 
Increased  appropriation  for  1070  to  pro- 
vide additional  timber  from  national  for- 
ests. The  Department  of  Interior  was  di- 
i-ected  to  make  available  increased  Um- 
ber for  sale.  And  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Issued  orders  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  boxcars  used  to 
move  lumber  and  plywood  from  the 
Northwest.  As  a  result  of  these  measures, 
the  sharp  increase  In  prices  which  had 
seriously  affected  the  building  costs  for 
single  family  homes  and  small  apart- 
ments was  reversed.  Lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  have  declined  from  their 
high  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

Working  to  relieve  the  labor  shortages 
that  have  helped  push  housing  costs  up, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  Initiated 
special  job  training  programs  to  make 
entrance  into  the  labor  market  easier. 
At  present.  250,000  students  are  enrolled 
in  construction  training;  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  encouraging  local  surveys  and 
reports  on  speciflc  manpower  needs;  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  helping  States  develop 
plans  for  vocational  education  in  second- 
ary schools,  postsecondary  schools,  and 
cooperative  education  programs  which 


emphasize  preparation  for  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

In  addition  to  attacking  Inflation, 
materials  costs,  and  labor  shortages,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  launched  an 
imaginative  program.  Operation  Break- 
through, which  aims  at  developing  en- 
tirely new  ways  to  go  about  meeting  our 
housing  needs.  Operation  Breakthrough 
seeks  to  apply  the  principles  ol  mass  pro- 
duction to  homebuilding  so  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  industrial  research  and  tech- 
nology can  be  used  to  move  homebuilding 
out  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  this  succeeds, 
volume  production  and  economy  of  scale 
will  become  possible,  permitting  greater 
efficiency  in  the  design,  production, 
transfer.  fUianciixg  and  management  of 
our  national  housing  effort.  This  will 
mean  attractive,  well-built  homes  at 
prices  famlles  can  afford. 

Because  of  these  efforts  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  housing  outlook  is 
a  lot  brighter  than  it  was  when  the 
President  took  office  in  January.  1969. 
His  efforts  to  control  the  inflation  which 
the  Democrats  bequeathed  to  the  Nation 
In  the  1960'3  means  that  soon  the  hous- 
ing problems  that  accompanied  the  in- 
flation will  begin  to  respond.  Already,  in 
fact,  homebuilders  are  beginning  to 
soimd  a  bit  more  optimistic.  Housing 
starts  improved  in  Ju^  and  August.  The 
Council  of  Housing  Producers,  whose  13 
memt>ers  are  among  the  major  home 
builders  in  the  United  States,  say  that  its 
members  expect  to  build  atMut  33  percent 
more  units  in  1970  than  a  year  ago.  In- 
dividual building  corporations  express 
similar  expectations. 

Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
Nixon  administration  efforts,  both  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  economy,  as  well 
as  additional  efforts  to  control  materials 
costs  and  labor  shortages  and  to  develop 
new  housing  construction  approaches 
will  help  us  beat  the  Nation's  housing 
shortage  in  the  1»70'». 


CAMPUS  UNREST 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking  back 
over  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest. I  was  struck  by  an  mteresting  para- 
dox. Since  January  1969,  the  Nhion  ad- 
ministration has  been  accused  of  using 
words  rather  than  actions.  Now.  we  find 
that  the  Scranton  Commission  Is  saying, 
in  effect,  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
Nixon  administration  does,  but  what  it 
says,  that  counts.  It  urges  him  to  "seek 
to  convince."  "take  the  lead  In  explain- 
ing." "articulate  and  emphasize."  and 
"point  (jut." 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  actions  as 
well  as  words  are  needed  and  that  the 
President  has  thus  far  compiled  a  solid 
record  in  coping  with  this  crisis  In  higher 
education.  Without  exhaustively  review- 
ing the  record,  one  can  cite  quite  a  few 
things  he  has  done  recently  to  express 
his  concern  over  campus  problems  and 
try  to  restore  order  to  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

He  journeyed  to  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity a  week  before  the  Commission 
made  its  report,  to  make  a  speech  which 
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carried  out  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  he  ■take  the  lead  in  explain- 
ing to  the  American  people  the  urgency 
of  our  present  situation,  articulate  and 
emphasize  those  values  all  Americans 
hold  in  common,  and  point  out  the  Im- 
portance of  diversity  and  coexistence  to 
the  Nation's  health."  In  that  lengthy  ad- 
dress, the  President  explained  the  ur- 
gency of  our  present  situation.  He  said; 
la  some  ol  the  geat  unlvereiues  small 
bands  of  deatnictlonlsts  have  been  allowed 
to  Impose  their  own  rule  of  arbitrary  force. 
Because  of  this,  we  today  face  the  greatest 
crisis  in  tile  liistory  of  American  education. 

He  articulated  and  emphasized  those 
values  all  Americans  hold  in  common, 
and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  di- 
versity: 

I  do  not  call  for  a  conformity  in  wblcii  the 
young  slmpiy  ape  the  old  or  In  wtllch  we 
frseze  the  faulu  tbtt  we  have.  We  must  be 
bone.<>t  enough  to  (tod  what  la  right  and  to 
change  what  Is  wrong  in  America  .  .  Auto- 
matic conformity  with  the  older  generation 
...  is  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  it  la  Just 
as  wrong  to  fall  Into  a  slavlah  conformity 
with  thooe  who  falaely  claim  to  be  the 
leaden  of  the  new  generation,  out  of  fear 
tbat  It  would  be  unpopular  .  .  .  not  to  follow 
Iheir  lead  ....  Malting  ( America's)  promise 
real  requires  an  atmosphere  of  reason,  of 
Lolerance.  and  of  common  courtesy,  with  that 
basic  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  that 
Is  the  mark  of  itny  clvliiied  society  .... 
Idealism  lies  In  the  respect  each  shows  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  President  has  also  seen  to  it  that 
the  administration  reaches  out  to  leam 
the  concerns  of  the  young  people  on  the 
Nations  campuses.  He  has  sent  young 
White  House  stall  members  out  across 
the  country  to  visit  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  talk  with  students.  After 
the  Cambodian  action,  when  thousands 
of  students  flocked  to  Wasliington  to 
make  their  views  known,  he  instructed 
administration  omcals  at  all  levels  to 
open  their  ofllces  to  these  students.  This 
resulted  in  availability  of  public  ofBclals. 
including  cabinet  ofBcers,  to  students 
that  is  unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
this  Government. 

President  Nixon  appointed  two  special 
advisers.  G.  Alexander  Heard,  chancel- 
lor of  Vanderbilt  Oniverslty.  and  James 
E.  Cheek,  president  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity. Tlieir  role  was  not  only  "to  increase 
the  volume  of  communications  about 
campus  points  of  view,  convictions  or 
types  of  behavior,  but  also  to  interpret 
these  matters  so  ttiat  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  understanding  on  the  Part 
of  the  President  and  those  around  him," 
according  to  Heard. 

Finally,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  tJirough- 
out  his  administration,  the  President  has 
resisted  almost  overwhelming  pressures 
to  recommend  that  Congress  assume 
major  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
campus  crisis.  His  has  consistently  been 
a  voice  of  moderation  and  reason. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  avoided  the  firm  meas- 
ure* needed  to  end  the  wanton  and  de- 
structive violence  threatening  academic 
life  and  the  safety  of  college  students  and 
teachers.  On  September  22,  he  asked 
Congress  to  perniit  prompt  intervention 
by  the  FBI  In  cases  involving  explosives 
on  coUece  and  university  campuses,  and 
the  timelines  and  need  for  this  legisla- 


tion were  evidenced  by  the  speed  with 
which  both  House  and  Senate  acted  upon 
the  measure. 

The  President's  record  in  handling  the 
campus  problem  is  clear.  He  has,  to  bor- 
row the  language  of  the  Scranton  com- 
mission's report,  effectively  articulated 
the  imderlylng  causes  and  emphasized 
tlie  values  ttiat  all  Americans  hold  in 
common.  He  has  "lent  his  personal  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  American  univer- 
sities to  accomplish'  needed  changes.  He 
has  "taken  steps  to  assure  that  he  is 
continuously  informed  of  the  views  of 
students  and  blacks. "  He  has  "met  with 
Governors  of  the  SUtes,  with  university 
leaders,  with  law  enforcement  officers 
and  with  black  and  student  leaders."  In 
short.  President  Nixon  lias  already  done 
a  fine  job  of  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations set  down  for  him  by  the 
Scranton  commission. 

One  suspects  that  perhaps  the  Com- 
mission was  so  busy  gettliig  Its  report 
Into  final  shape  that  It  did  not  have  time 
to  notice  that  the  President  was  already 
Implemoiting  its  recommendations,  t>e- 
fore  they  were  even  made. 

Before  the  Commission's  report  was 
released,  the  President  had  already 
taken  the  lead  in  contacting  campus 
presidents,  to  provide  them  with  leader- 
sliip  and  support  In  their  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  academic  freedom  to  the  Na- 
tion's campuses.  In  a  letter  to  900  college 
presidents,  tie  encouraged  them  to  "ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  order  and  dis- 
cipline on  campuses."  Accompafiying 
these  letters  and  warmly  endorsed  the 
President  was  a  cogent  and  direct  article 
by  Professor  Sidney  Hook.  The  outline 
for  action  expressed  in  this  article  fol- 
lowed many  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations— the  formulation  of  guide- 
lines affecting  the  expression  of  dissent, 
the  judicious  use  of  force  to  maintain 
order,  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
by  campus  otnclaLs,  and  the  resumption 
of  academic  freedom. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  tlje  President 
called  a  meeting  of  black  college  presi- 
dents who  conveyed  to  him  the  disen- 
chantment of  blacks  with  our  society 
and  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  portion  of 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Not  long  after, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  made  additional  funds  from 
existing  programs  available  to  these  col- 
leges, and  this  week  HEW  announced 
that  a  total  of  »30  mlUion  will  be  pro- 
vided In  supplemental  funds  this  calen- 
dar year  to  help  predominantly  black 
colleges  and  their  students. 

At  a  different  meeting  with  college 
officials,  ttiis  one  with  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  Universities, 
the  President  was  able  to  leam  the  views 
and  concerns  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity at  large.  One  of  his  responses  to  this 
meeting  was  to  Increase  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  title  VI— Language  Develop- 
ment and  Area  Center  program.  More 
recently,  the  President  met  for  an  hour 
with  Sol  Linowitz  and  logan  Wilson, 
representatives  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education's  special  committee  on 
campus  unrest. 


RECENT  RUUNQ  BY  THE  INTERNAL 
REVEITOE  SERVICE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  LTIT- 
GAUON  ORGANIZATION 

<Mr.  OINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINOELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for 
some  days  been  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed IRS  ruling  with  regard  to  environ- 
mental litigation  organizations 

I  must  report  to  the  House  with  some 
sadness  and  concern  that  it  appears  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  deny  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  these  organizations 
which  engage  In  litigation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumer  rights  for  conserva- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  a  decent 
wholesome  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practical  effect  of  a 
recent  IRS  ruling  which  is  discussed  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  will  be  just  that,  to  sterilize 
these  agencies,  to  prevent  citizens  from 
binding  together  to  litigate  on  questions 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  out- 
rageous ruling.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  do 
something  that  is  not  in  conformity  with 
statutes  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
whose  policy  statement  and  clear  Ian- 
gauge  requires  all  Government  agencies 
to  construe  their  responsibiliues  to 
achieve  the  the  end  of  a  wholesome  en- 
vironment. I  intend,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters,  to  bring  that  statute  and 
sections  103  and  102(c)  vigorously  to  the 
attention  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission 
granted,  I  insert  into  the  Cohcrxesioral 
RicoRo  at  this  point  the  text  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  press  release  on 
this  matter,  as  well  as  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  In  this  morning's 
Washington,  DC.  Post  entitled  "The 
Law,  the  IHS  and  the  Environment," 
pointing  out  the  outrageous  effects  of 
»hiR  ruling: 

Washington.  D.C. — The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  announced  today  tliat  ic  has  tempo- 
rarily suspended  the  Issuance  of  rulings  on 
claims  for  tax  exempt  status  by  "public  In- 
terest law  firms"  and  other  organizations 
whlcb  litigate  or  support  litigation  for  what 
they  determine  to  be  the  public  good  in  some 
chosen  Bjea  of  national  Interest.  £Uch  as  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment,  protection  of 
consumer  Interests,  and  the  like. 

The  ""public  Interest  law  Drm"'  la  a  new 
phenomenon  rapidly  proliferating  on  the 
American  scene. 

Tlie  IRfi  said  It  now  has  pending  before  II 
applications  from  a  number  of  such  groups 
seeking  recognition  of  exemption  from  fed- 
eral Income  tax  as  charitable  organlxatlons. 
and  deductibility  of  contributions  by  thelt 
donors.  Action  on  these  applications  wUl  de- 
pend upon  conclusions  reached  In  a  study 
now  underway. 

Section  SOI (c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  grants  exemption  to  groups  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  cliarltable  pur- 
poses. However,  the  IRS  distinguished  the 
'"public  Interest  law  firm",  organized  to  Ini- 
tiate, stimulate  and  handle  litigation  broadly 
In  the  public  Interest,  from  the  rmm»imr  legal 
aid  group  which  provides  repmentatlon  for 
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Q>ecUlcaUy  Identified  p«r8oafl  or  groups,  such 
u  poor  ftDd  underprlTUagvd  people  tb*t  u« 
traditionally  recognized  as  objecu  of  charity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  IRS  said  it  1b  not  ques- 
tioning the  statuB  of  organizations  engaged 
In  research  on  envlromoental  and  other  prob- 
lems of  public  concern  which  qualify  as  "edu- 
cational" under  the  tax  exempt  provUlons 
of  the  Code. 

The  IBS  expressed  concern  about  the  lack 
of  standards  or  controls  If  tax  exemption  and 
deductibility  of  contributions  were  provided 
for  every  group  desiring  to  litigate  on  behalf 
of  the  public  Interest.  Not  Infrequently  op- 
posing sides  in  a  law  suit  Involving  sutHtan- 
tlal  private  Interests  claim  that  they  are  act- 
ing In  the  public  Intereat. 

The  IBS  said  It  has  received  suggestions 
from  several  interested  and  Informed  sources 
on  atandards  to  be  observed  to  assure  opera- 
tions exclusively  in  the  public  interest,  but 
these  differed  In  numerous  respects.  Pointing 
out  that  this  lack  of  agreement  demonstrated 
the  need  for  examination  of  the  Isaue.  the 
IBS  said  It  would  welcome  the  presentation 
of  views  by  Interested  foundations,  appli- 
cants, public  agencies  and  other  appropriate 
sources. 

The  IRS  Is  in  no  position  at  this  stage  to 
make  any  Judgment  about  the  deductibility 
of  contributions  made  during  the  period  of 
the  study  to  currently  tax  exempt  flrtos  of 
the  type  being  studied.  To  minimize  this 
uncertainty,  the  IBS  said  It  expects  to  con- 
clude the  study  and  announce  a  poeltlon 
within  the  next  60  days. 

Thi  Law,  Thi  IBS  and  rax  Envxiohicxht 

In  a  move  both  surprising  and  ominous, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  last 
week  that  it  wae  temporarily  suspending  tax 
exemptions  to  public  interest  law  firms  that 
wage  court  battles  on  environmental  issues, 
consumer  protection  and  aimlUar  areas.  A 
eo-day  study  by  the  IRS  Is  under  way  to  de- 
cide finally  on  the  matter,  until  then,  donors 
to  the  public  lnt««et  firms  have  been 
warned  that  ther  contributions  are  no  longer 
deductible. 

The  Impact  Is  clear.  Since  many  of  the 
firms  take  cases  for  which  there  la  no  pay, 
they  must  rely  on  grants  and  gifts;  but  since 
the  IRS  now  says  the  donations  are  not  tax 
dediKtlblc.  the  water  Is  cut  off.  Benefactors 
will  look  elsewhere  to  give  their  money. 

The  action  of  the  IRS  cornea  at  an  odd 
moment.  First,  as  an  article  elsewhere  on 
this  page  shows,  the  work  at  a  public  inter- 
est law  firm  can  be  useful  and  important. 
They  accept  cases  that  no  other  firms  go 
near.  Even  before  the  IRS  move  was  made 
public,  private  opposition  to  It  was  strong. 
Russell  E  Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  wrote  to  Randolph 
W.  Thrower.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, two  weeks  ago  that  the  environment 
was  being  well  served  by  the  public  Interest 
lawyers.  "Litigation  brought  by  private 
groups  which  must  rely  on  contributions  for 
their  support  .  .  .  (has)  strengthend  and  ac- 
celerated the  process  of  enforcement  of  anti- 
pollution laws." 

The  timing  of  the  IBS  move  could  hardly 
be  worse;  at  no  time  has  the  establishment 
ever  been  preaching  more  loudly  the  work- 
wlthln-the-system  sermon  to  the  young. 
Exactly  when  a  few  young  lawyers  and  law 
students  do  work  within  the  system,  they 
are  whammed  over  the  head  by  the  most 
financially  powerful  part  of  that  system,  the 
IRS.  A  third  Irony  Involves  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  detailed  supervision  the  IRS  Is 
giving  the  public  Interest  law  firms  and  lUi 
casualness  In  examining  the  recent  tax-ex- 
emption claims  of  the  Southern  white 
academies  that  uied  to  evade  desegregation 
laws. 

Although  not  all  the  facts  are  yet  out — 
If  all  of  them  ever  wlU  be — a  number  of 
urgent  questions  need  to  be  asked  about  the 
IRS  decision.  Who  Is  behind  It?  This  decision 


U  a  major  move,  one  that  will  prevent  quali- 
fied lawyers  acUng  on  recognised  laws  going 
Into  estftbllshed  courts.  It  Is  no  secret  that 
major  corporations,  already  buffeted  by  tight 
money,  a  bear  market  and  strikes,  feel  har- 
assed by  court  cases  In  antl-poUutlon  and 
consumer  areas.  From  the  board  room,  the 
outlook  Is  even  more  grim;  currently  in. 
Congress  are  two  class  action  bills  that 
would  restore  to  the  public  the  protao- 
tlon  It  needs  from  pollution  and  frmud. 
With  public  Interest  lawyers  all  too  eager  to 
use  the  law  to  protect  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  consumer,  the  thought  oc- 
curs— though  these  things  are  hard  to 
prove — thai  business  Interests  may  have 
sent  an  SOS  to  the  Ktxon  administration, 
saying  in  effect,  get  the  kids  off  our  backs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  of  course,  that 
the  public  Interest  lawyers  arent  on  the 
corporations'  backs.  Filing  a  suit  against  a 
business  or  a  federal  agency  meant  to  regu- 
late It  means  nothmg  In  Itself.  The  Judge 
decides  whether  a  case  can  be  made.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  more  than  a  few  cor- 
porations resent  even  being  hauled  Into 
court  and  In  many  ways  their  resistance  is 
understandable.  For  years,  no  one  said  a 
thing  about  the  rivers  or  air  being  polluted; 
the  companies  were  only  providing  America 
with  the  good  things  of  the  good  life.  But 
suddenly,  the  public  sees  that  progress  has 
a  price  and  Is  no  longer  willing  to  pay  It. 
Wisely,  moet  Judges  and  even  most  public 
interest  lawyers  are  not  demanding  that  all 
law  breaking  businesses  be  forced  to  close 
Instantly.  If  anything,  businesses  are  treated 
with  great  tenderness.  Because  the  IBS  ac- 
tion bears  directly  on  the  crucial  question  of 
environment  and  on  the  quiet,  constructive 
efforts  of  conscientious  people  to  do  some- 
thing about  policing  It,  a  few  senators  are 
tftlklpg  about  bearings  on  the  whole  subject. 
"niey  are  needed — fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental rights  of  American  citizens  Is  the 
precious  right  to  gather  together  and  pe- 
tition their  government  for  redress  of 
grievance.  This  IRS  proposal  strikes 
very  directly  at  citizen  endeavors  to  Join 
together  to  litigate  regarding  questions 
of  consumer  protection,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  preservation  of  a 
wholesome  environment. 

Because  of  the  long  experience  of  IRB 
with  questions  Involving  tax  deduetibU- 
ity  of  organizations,  one  can  only  come 
to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  IRS  In- 
tended to  fitertllze  private  litigation  of 
questions  lnv<dvlng  the  environment, 
conservation,  and  consumer  protection. 

The  ruling  has  already  had  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  shutting  off  funds  to 
most  organizations  which  have  not  yet 
achieved  tax  deductU)le  status  and  is  be- 
ginning to  have  an  adverse  affect  on 
constmier,  conservation,  and  environ- 
mentally directed  organizations  which 
have  already  achieved  tax  deductibility. 

It  appears  that  the  polluters,  those 
who  seek  to  defile  the  environment,  those 
who  would  do  violence  to  the  consumer 
and  consumer  rights,  have  won  a  re- 
markable victory. 

Of  late  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  been,  moving  vigorously  to  protect 
the  rights  at  which  this  ruling  would 
strike.  It  seems  that  the  polluters,  the 
deAlers  of  our  environment,  and  those 
who  would  fleece  the  consumer,  having 
failed  in  the  courts  and  tn  the  legislative 
halls,  now  have  secured  the  first  step 
toward  sterilising  citizens  organlaations 
in  asserting  their  rights  In  the  courts. 

Citizens  Htlgatlon  is  so  fantastically 


expensive  and  complicated  that  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  alone  cannot  assert  his  right 
In  the  courts.  Citizens  organised  and 
banded  together  can  and  have  been  do- 
ing so  with  increasing  effectiveness.  It 
is  at  this  kind  of  organized  citizen  action, 
that  this  unfortunate  IRS  ruling  strikes 
most  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  podnt  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Colman  McCar- 
thy entitled.  "Laws,  Lawyers  and  the 
System,"  appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  Post  discussing  in  detail  the 
IRS  action  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
ing. This  outrageous  action  must  t>e  set 
aside.  The  article  follows: 

Laws,  Iawtvu  aks  tbx  Stksm 
<By  Oolman  UcCarthy) 

For  some  time  now.  many  parents,  teach- 
ers and  politicians  have  been  telling  young 
activists  of  conscience  that  the  way  to 
change  the  systeim  is  to  work  p«aoetully 
vlthln  It.  Don't  riot  In  the  streets,  throw 
bombs,  shoot  oops  or  Ue  up  profeasors;  the 
system  only  hardens  with  those  no-wln 
stunts.  Instead,  get  on  the  Inside  and  work 
for  sodal  change  from  there.  Toull  be  sur- 
prised what  you  can  pull  off. 

Among  those  taking  that  advice  were  ■ 
growing  number  of  law  students  and  young 
lawyers.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
they  have  formed  or  Joined  what  are  called 
public  Interest  law  firms,  often  arguing 
cases  against  corporations  that  pollute  the 
environment  or  cheat  the  consumer.  Just  as 
the  establishment  said,  the  young  lawyers 
were  surprised  at  what  they  could  pull  off. 

Last  week,  public  Intereet  law  firms  were 
tn  the  news.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
announced  a  60-day  study  that  will  dedde 
whether  or  not  to  revoke  their  tax  exempt 
status,  especially  those  taking  corporations 
to  court  on  pollution,  consumer  and  other 
cases.  The  IRS  move  would  leave  the  firms 
without  money  because  contributors  would 
get  no  tax  deductions  on  tbeir  grants  or  gifts. 

Among  those  firms  which  aiiay  be  affaetad 
by  the  IBS  decision  Is  the  Center  for  Lav 
and  Social  Policy,  a  Waahlngton-t— d 
group  that  opened  shop  in  August  IftflB.  Ita 
director  Is  Cbsriee  Halpe.m,  a  graduate  of 
Tale  Law  School  and  the  aoc  of  a  late  New 
Tork  Judge.  Nearly  everything  about  the  firm 
suggests  the  utmioct  in  deoonim  and  discre- 
tion. Its  board  of  trustees  Include  phlsohex 
lawyers  like  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  Tork  City  bar  as- 
sociation; Mitchell  BogOTln  of  Washington's 
Arnold  and  Porter;  Ramsey  Clark;  J.  Lee 
Rankin,  New  Tork  City  chief  oounsel;  Joseph 
L.  Sax,  a  Michigan  lawyer  who  wrote  the 
Hart-McOovem  bui  that  would  allow  claas 
action  pollution  mlts.  In  addition,  the  Cen- 
ter has  arrangements  with  the  law  schools 
of  Stanford,  Tale,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  UCLA  whereby  sudents  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  six  months  for  clinical  training 
and  legal  education.  A  full  semester  credit 
is  given  by  the  schools.  Prompted  In  part 
by  all  this  establishment  support,  the  Ford 
Foundation  granted  the  Center  $976,000  la*t 
July  that  will  last  18  months. 

"We  are  caUed  public  interest  lawyers," 
said  Charles  Halpem.  "but  less  pompously 
weYe  Just  lawyers  for  unrepresented  people, 
the  ones  who  are  getting  clobbered  but  with 
no  one  there  to  protect  them.  These  people 
are  all  over  the  place — not  Just  the  poor,  bnt 
also  the  victims  of  pollution,  the  victims  of 
corporate  arrogance  or  maybe  just  the  odd 
guy  who  wants  to  eat  his  pickles  wlttaont 
DDT  In  them." 

Halpem 's  reference  to  DOT  Is  not  a  Joke. 
Earlier  this  year,  on  behalf  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
lEsak  Walton  League  and  others,  the  cen- 
ter took  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A 
petition  was   filed  urging  him  to  vag^tOiA 
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the  UM  ot  DDT  %na  to  b«gln  csnceUng  Mg- 
i^.^n°i  produce  coDfiomg  ">«  Poi«m^ 
S?M«  M    the  DC.  Court  ot  *pp«al»  riilad 

atralnKl  the  govrroment  rrom  "'"*"' 
.h»^  on  the  lA  qu«tl.n  with  ^°""t^ 
^  fh.  environment.  "»'«"'•  .'^'.T" 
.MH  Aericulture  that  the  views  ol  the  olti- 
«M  *^e  crural  to  governm«.t»l  d«:.^<>°=; 
JJ^e  thecKUen.  »ere  the  ones  «ho  5v«Uow 

■"^^e  wer.  delighted  with  th.  decl''^-" 
s.ld  bJ^.  ■>'"  though  the  «"«  ^  «'" 
Tn  the  m»rk.et.  The  court  gave  now  po""  «> 

the  average  guy  «-^  ""Ll^'^S.'y  S; 
ally  impassive  government    Previously,  oniy 

even^Sated,  a  rich  and  tou^lndust^ 
Tn!  ,iv^  the  construction  of  the  Trans-AlM- 
SL  pipe  in.  5°  «em  The  rtant  Plpe'">«J~ 

s=tS?r[ird'eC:.rer-'ss: 
si-r'ih'iuo^^^rvrsS 

^trr  brought  a  suit  to  atop  the  Secretary 
rS^r'from  l<«um,  perm^  to  the  J^^^ 
companies  lor  wn«r«ctlon^  Last  April  «ne 
r«it^  Co'irt  agreed  with  the  center;  a  pi»- 
SS™^  m  "n^S^n  «as  Issued,  t-"- ™ '^ 
^tlonal  civlronmental  Pouc,  Act  ot  19fl» 

"rnorS:^o\f^^^p"i« -Tput  away 

™«;S  «^t  ^  can  Be  built  without 
rawlnTti.  countryside  According  to  a  re- 
«S^id  sllirhOv  bitter  article  In  Barron  s 
WMfclyout-Sf -pocket  loss  to  th.  oil  compa- 
S«  1.  ilM-OOO  i^T.  with  ^0  mUllon  worth 
S^hinery  and  supplies  sitting  1-^;^ 

A  third  sucoMs  tot  th.  center  Involves 
tht  CSt.  coition  OI  them  '^■O"''^ 
SotoS^  BepSinttng  the  Center  '<>>•*"" 
slrfrtT  and  others,  a  complaint  was  ent«ed 
t^S.t"he  National  mgh-.y  ^'fl"^", 
»  rionen  a  case  Involving  a  DM  recall  ot 
»,Srdet^5^  truck  wheeh.  ™  -""^^ 
„ued  that  150«X)  other  true"  Jl'play'd 
S  same  detects  and  should  also  be  caUed 

7b,    investigation.    reJecOng    the    "e"^/ 
««  Slflt  alone,  with  no  cltl«n  consulta- 
tion, should  decide  recalls.  ,._^.„    ,.., 
Although    public    interest    lawyers    lute 
charlM  Mpern  cans,  unceasing  bother  and 
STnc^^fTTo  both  '•"«',"^,!J'"  "^^ 
r^ons.  thev  do  it  In  th.  •""P'"^''^,?!^^ 
STpS  least  dramatic  "'-TSF.h'S  SSJ 
Mik  dormant   law.  In  ""f^^f   "^ 
AS  Balpem  deacrthes   It.     It  WM  reauj   an 
openaSd    on  on.  li»h<»-  22^ ''^;'"-^l? 
SS,   «^tory    agencles-rrc.   ^A- J^a 
?Sc  ani  the  other..  T^f  J'"  "^^f? Jf, 
iffotect  the  public  and  to  keep  a  "rtcteje 
STtM  M^ketplace.  But  tor  «,  '^'J^'^ 
to  oppSlt.  Was  true    Th.  agencl«s  look«l 
i7t  Sr^.  Industrie,  snd  <«T>°"''"'"-  °°J 
Xb»  public.  Th.  adversary  system.  «^'=*'  "" 
.big  subj«:t  m  law  «:l>«>i- "f  ^"^  ^ 
h.  fSund  in  Washington   The  Uws  were  on 
the  books  waiting  to  be  um^  ^ 
Th.  origins  of  public  Interest  law  go  back 
„^1M8  Vision  by  a  then  Uttle  known 
Washln^n  Judge.  Warren  B    B-"""-  °°" 
C^SjS^io.  of  the  supreme  Court  A  group 
of^or  and  black  Mlaslsalpplans  chaUaoged 
a  Jackson   tel.vlslou   station   on   Its   b^ 
M«  coVKag..  Th.  Federal  Communications 
SSS^ouTwhlch  supposedly  P""""  "?• 
SS«U  ot  vlawen-lncludlng  tt"  P°°r  "^ 
SlS^rl«l  to  brush  off  the  plaintiffs,  on 
?J,^unds  that  It   alone  kn.w  what  «. 
tot    J^g.  Burger  KJd  no.  th.  oommlailon 
^\^Z  XoX  complatots  of  th.  vl.- 
•ra  in  Its  admlnlitiatlve  d«dalona. 

Last  week,  following  the  announoemMit  ot 
toe^  many  Uwyers  at  the  Center  tor  Law 


the  IBS  study  as  a  direct  •""«  °°  P""!* 
fSJr^  law.  th.  agency  being  ""^T  ""^ 
one  as  a  lethal  political  weapon  against  the 
forces  lor  peaceful  change. 

A  worry  of  Halpem  want  beyond  the  tu- 
tu^ ^."i™  operation.  He  h«l  Just  re- 
i^M  trom  a  niimber  of  unlversltlM  and 
S^SioS.  Where  he  w«.  °"«,8"««;f  "  » 
,"ker  for  the  establlshment-for  1«"«^8 
Sat  one  can  change  the  fJ»«»."S  .^'JJ; 
in  and  from  below.  Halpem  ""ad  always 
thought  he  was  something  of  a  "f"™'.  ^"^ 
Jixt  to  K>me  of  the  students  he  met^  "•  »" 
only  a  non-returnable  dreamer.  What  do  I 
Si  tS.«  people  now?'  he  asked  "lerrlng  to 
th.  IBS  decision  which  forcefully  cooBrmed 
their  cynicism.  Halpem  has  no  answer. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DDJOELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HKCHIiER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
SoeaKer  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Micblgan  for  bringing  this  outrageous 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  House  and  I  hope 
his  efforts  are  successful  to  getting  it 

reversed.  .  ,_,._  j 

Mr  DDJOELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 


RFPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TOE 
''^^S    DISTRICT    OP    PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

(Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hpuse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr     BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania,    iii. 
Speaker,  as  the  9l5t  Congress  moves  Into 
its  final  months.  It  is  my  duty  to  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
Dl-trict  of  Pennsylvania  on  tvhat  we  have 
aciompllshed  during  this  3-year  period. 
In  all  despite  some  dlsappototments, 
the  9lst' Congress  has  been  a  most  pro- 
ducUve  one— and  I  speak  with  the  ex- 
perience of  serving  in  nine  Congresses 
Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  IpgislaUon  I 
had  hoped  for  did  not  become  law  dur- 
ing this  period— through  a  number  ol 
factors.  _,,, 

Nevertheless.  I  think  history  wlU  re- 
cord our  record  as  one  of  progress.  I 
have  had  the  honor  ot  sponsoring  and 
cosponsoring  much  of  the  legislation 
which  was  acted  upon. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  list  all 
the  acUons  taken  by  this  Congress— that 
could  fill  volumes.  Nor  is  it  feasible  t^ 
Ust  the  147  bUls  and  resolutdof^  which 
I  sponsored  or  cosponsored.  But  at  um 
time  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  sorne  of 
the  most  imporunl  actions  of  <^^°^- 
gress  and  ouUine  those  areas  In  which 
we  need  further  movement, 
soavRSi,* 
1  think  almost  everyone  to  this  coun- 
try appreciates  the  need  for  Increased 
medlMl  care  facilities.  Recognldng  this 
mTcongress  extended  through  the  flscia 
year  of  1973  a  program  and  grants  and 
iuarantted  loans  for  hospital  constrw- 
Uon.  unfortunately,  the  President  vetoed 
the  measure,  but  this  veto  was  overrid- 
den and  the  biU  is  now  law.  _,   „  . 
This  is.  admittedly,  only  a  start  It  U 
strange  that  in  the  richest  ^OU"^^  to 
world  a  sick  person  must  wait  tor  a  oea 
to  become  available  in  a  hospital. 
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We  need  a  massive  health  program  to 
Insure  prevenUve  medicine  for  each  per- 
son to  keep  them  weU  and  curative  medl- 
ctae  when  they  become  111. 

POLLtmON 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  nutnber  ot 
active  steps  toward  ending  pollution  to 
the  United  States.  Among  these  are  the 
tightening  of  controls  for  water  pollu- 
tion through  oil  and  sewage  from  ships, 
discharges  from  mtoes  and  thermal  ac- 
tion by  atomic  energy  plants.  This  is 

now  law.  »-»•• 

Another  phase  is  the  "Clean  Air  Act, 
nassed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
dSlerent  forms,  requiring  1975  automo- 
bUes  to  achieve  a  90-percent  reduction 
of  1970  standards  for  emission  of  hydro- 
carbons, cailwn  monoxide,  and  nitrogen 

oxides.  ,,       iv„«  „« 

It  Is  time  that  everyone  realizes  that  we 
have  only  one  worid  and  we  are  nJ&Wiig 
toward  its  destniction.  We  must  start 
cleaning  up.  and  the  best  place  to  sjait  Is 
our  own  country.  We  must  repurify  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and 
the  soil  that  gives  us  our  food. 

DRUOS 

The  proliferation  of  drugs— especlaUy  ^ 

among  our  young  people— is  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  problems.  To  help  com- 
bat this  vicious  trafBc  and  to  attack  the 
crimtoals  behtod  these  operations.  Con- 
gross  has  passed  a  series  of  laws. 

Among  the  acUons  performed  by  these 
bUls,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  given  the 
right  to  classify  drugs  according  to  dan- 
ger and  judges  are  given  greater  latitude 
to  disposing  of  drug  cases— to  some  cases  ^ 
raising  the  penalties  for  chronic  offend-  = 
ers  and  to  others  lowertag  the  term  for 
first  offenders. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  Uua 
field- and  we  hope  to  do  it  to  the  near 
future.  

TZTSXANB 

My  record  is  clear  on  seektog  a  speedy 
conclusion  to  the  Vietnam  war.  But  our 
concern  cannot  end  there.  We  must  real- 
lie  that  if  we  have  wars,  we  are  going 
to  have  wounded  veterans. 

As  a  senior  metnber  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice? Committee,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
do  not  have  sufflclent  facilities  at  vet- 
Lms'  hospitals  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
wounded  and  sick  veterans. 

Surdly,  if  Uiere  is  one  stogie  ^W 
that  this  Nation  owes  a  special  debt,  ii 
is  to  the  veterans. 

ICXODLC  EAST 

Peace  U  needed  desperately  to  the 
Middle  East— but  it  must  not  come  at 
the  expense  ol  our  only  ally  to  that  part 
of  the  worid-lsrael.  Israel  ^^1i]e 
means  with  which  to  protect  Itself.  It 
does  not  ask  for  our  men.  "  """^.^"^ 
Uiose  weapons  needed  for  self  protection. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Congress  recenUy 
passed  a  bUl-and  spelled  out  in  languaj^ 
lITone  could  misunderstand  that  Israel 
was  to  be  able  to  purchase  all  Uie  arms 
It  needs  at  favorable  credit  terms. 
B.scrroaAi,  ssroaw 

The  House  of  ReP«*«"*»"*^,5!!''; 
whelmingly  passed  a  constitutional 
I^entofnt  providtog  for  the  direct  eU«- 
Uon  of  the  President  by  Uie  people.  On- 
tortunately,  this  bill-at  this  time-^ 
been  tied  up  to  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster 


of  Southern  Senators  and  conservatives. 
This  means  it  is  improbable  that  action 
will  be  taken  this  year.  If  not,  I  feel  sure 
the  House  will  reactivate  the  measure  to 
the  next  Congress— and — hopefully- 
secure  passage  through  the  Senate  as 
welL 

BCITOOL  AID 

The  Congress  passed — and  Uie  Presi- 
dent signed — a  law  extending  aid  to 
schools  for  another  2  years.  This,  how- 
ever, merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
need,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Massive  Fwieral  aid  is  needed  for 
schools  if  they  are  to  survive.  And  it 
should  be  to  bloc-grants — direcUy  to  the 
schort  districts,  without  the  States  si- 
phoning off  funds, 

XHIXATIOM 

Our  number  one  domestic  problem  is 
Inflation- higher  and  higher  prices  erod- 
ing the  savings  and  earnings  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  inflation  must  be  halt«l. 

Meanwhile,  social  security,  on  which 
many  millions  of  ovu:  elderly  depend  upon 
as  their  sole  income,  must  be  brought  to 
Itoe  wltri  the  true  value  of  the  dollar 
today. 

The  House  passed  an  automatic  5- 
percent  increase  for  social  security  bene- 
fits to  1971  and  they  are  completing  ac- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  to- 
creased  these  benefits  to  10  percent. 

But  this  Is  nowhere  enough.  Ask  any- 
one on  social  security.  These  benefits 
must  be  upgraded  and  pegged  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  livtog. 

UNEMPLOTKENT 

Anyone  who  thinks  higher  unemploy- 
ment will  cure  inflation  Is  Uvtog  to  a 
dream  wortd-^not  the  United  States  of 
America  to  1970.  Our  unemployment  rate 
has  already  grown  to  the  dangerous 
stage.  Some  economists  In  Oovemment 
may  tiitok  that  this  is  desirable,  but  they 
better  not  try  to  convtoce  the  thousands 
of  Jobless  to  my  district. 

We  must  move  toward  full  employ- 
ment again — regardless  what  the  ad- 
ratoistration  thinks  is  a  "healthy  econ- 
omy."   

RODSIKC 

Housing  to  our  cities  continues  to  age 
and  crumble,  but  there  are  no  adequate 
replacements.  I  suggest  what  is  needed 
today  Is  a  massive  houstog  program 
which  can  provide  homes  to  those  who 
want  and  need  them. 

There  Is  little  mortgage  money  to  the 
market.  The  buildtog  trades  workers  are 
without  work,  adding  to  the  already  dan- 
gerous unemployment  rate. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  get 
housing  programs  to  action  again — and 
now. 

CENBLAl. 

I  fully  realize  that  programs  cost 
money — but  I  believe  there  is  sufficient 
money  available  for  all  of  these  proj- 
ects. Where  are  the  ftmds  to  oome  from? 
Prom  the  unneeded  and  wasteful  pro- 
gianu  which  the  pecfile  really  do  not 
need  or  want. 

The  money  can  come  through  ending 
the  war  to  Southeast  Asia,  where  bHUons 
of  dollars  and. thousands  of  lives  liave 
been  siphoned  off. 


The  funds  can  come  through  diversion 
from  uimecded  weapons  research  and 
manufacture — such  as  Hie  ABM  and  the 
MIRV.  They  can  come  by  scrapping  un- 
needed manned  space  flights.  They  can 
come  from  wasteful  projects  such  as  the 
supersonic  Jet  plane — which  we  don't 
need  as  much  as  "people  projecte." 

Hopefully,  these  unsolved  problems 
viin  be  acted  on  expeditiously  to  the  next 
Congress.  Our  people  need  and  de- 
mand It. 


NEW  DUTIES  BEING  PERFORMED 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wayne  Hays,  and  my- 
self, I  totend  to  present  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House 

iJbr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  a  new  dimension  added  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Vice  President  far  be,vond  any 
ever  performed  by  the  Vice  President  be- 
fore, we  have  discovered  that  since  the 
beginntog  of  the  session  or  since  his  as- 
cendancy to  the  office  of  Vice  President 
he  has  served  exacUy  14  hours  and  50 
mtautes  to  his  ofllcial  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

However,  according  to  the  news  re- 
ports he  has  performed  some  very  seri- 
ous duties  which  In  the  opinion  of  man; 
people  he  is  performing  very  well. 

Sc,  to  the  Interest  of  fair  play  and 
equal  opportunity  for  both  political  par- 
ties, and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  veto  the  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  to  be  expended  on  tele- 
vision time  and  to  view  of  the  plight  of 
the  finances  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  bootning  coffers  of  the  ReptSjH- 
can  Party  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
Vice  President,  we  decided  that  there  be 
a  constitutional  amendment  creating 
two  Vice  Presidents,  one  lor  the  Demo- 
crats to  raise  money  and  one  for  the  Re- 
publicans. However,  we  have  some  safe- 
guards contained  thereto  as  to  what  the 
quaUllcaUons  of  the  Vice  President  would 
be. 

No.  1,  no  person  who  speaks  to  terms 
other  than  those  without  meaning,  to 
terms  other  than  those  evidencing  super- 
fluc'.isness.  redundancy,  and  so  forth,  to 
terms  other  than  those  of  the  most  basic 
nature  shall  be  eligible  for  the  ofBce  of 
the  "Vice  Presidents. 

No  person  whose  facial  characteristlta 
do  not  make  him  an  easy  target  lor  ctir- 
toonlsts  and  pundits  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  OtBoe  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

No  person  whose  basic  tatellectual  ca- 
pacity is  such  that  the  average  citizen 
finds  him  imderstandable  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Offlce  of  the  Vice  President. 

Be  most  be  fumUhed  a  complete  list 
of  all  those  who  are  potential  contrib- 
utors lor  one  reason  or  another  but,  cer- 
talnlyi  for  the  reason  of  wanting  to  know 
someone  high  in  ofBce  and  to  power  to 
the  Government  at  the  same  time.  We 


leel  this  Is  the  only  way  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic caniUdates  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  over  $20,000  to  campaign 
funds  for  television  alone. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  test  of  you 
fellovn  come  from,  but  where  I  come 
from  11  you  spent  J20.000  to  get  elected, 
they  would  run  you  out  ol  office. 
The  material  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
VB.  Beps.  Jotm  H.  I>ukt  (D..  Pa.)  and 
Wayne  L.  Bays  (D.,  Ohio)  today  presented 
a  Constltutloiuil  amendment  Inspired  by 
the  President's  veto  of  a  bill  to  place  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  the  television  expendi- 
tures ot  Congresslonai  candidates. 

Dent  said  the  amendment  was  suggested 
by  "concerned  dtlEens"  who  pointed  out 
that  "the  Vice  Pnildent  aeems  to  spend  all 
of  hit  time  raljBtng  funds — reported  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  911  mllUon — for  Re- 
publican Congressional  candidates.  WhUe 
this  amendment  Is  not  In  keeping  v^th  oar 
concept  ot  serious  legislative  enactmenta, 
neither  Is  a  fuU-tlme  Vice  Presidential  nwney 
raiser."  Accordlug  to  the  olUclaJ  record.  Mr. 
Agnew  has  pr«ilded  over  the  United  States 
Senate  tor  14  hours  and  M)  minutes  out  ot 
the  950  hours  It  was  In  session. 

"If  the  Vice  President  continues  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  his  time  soliciting  contributions 
fur  Republican  campaigns,  his  salary  should 
came  from  the.He  very  coffers.  One  would  ex- 
pect that  those  who  filled  these  coffers,  tor 
Instance  Job  hopefuls,  businessmen,  and  free 
trade  advocates,  would  not  oppose  such 
action. 

"This  amendment  will  be  read  for  the  rec- 
ord to  highlight  the  President's  veto,  the 
fund  raising  activities  of  Vice  President 
Agnflw.  and  th.  relationship  between  th. 
two.  The  amendmeht  proposal  (which  fol- 
lows) Is  aa  serious  as  Vice  President  AgneWa 
attention  to  his  Constitutional  dutlea  has 
i)een." 
The  text  of  the  amendment  follows : 
Kir.  Dent  and  Mr.  Hays  (by  request)  in- 
troduced the  following  Jomt  Resolution. 

Proposing  an  amendmuit  to  th.  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  states  relative  to  the 
election  ot  two  Vice  Presldenu  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  1.  Purpoee  ot  the  Article.  Whereas 
the  function  of  the  Vice  President  ot  tlie 
United  States  appears  to  be  the  eollcltatlon 
of  funds  tor  political  purposes  by  attending 
dinnu^.  rallies,  and  any  and  all  similar 
gatherings,  and  wbereaa  the  number  ot  these 
gatherings  has  Increased  throughout  the 
years  with  the  resultant  effect  that  demands 
on  the  Vice  President's  time  have  beccmie  ex- 
orbitant and  have  made  it  Impossible  for  one 
man  to  attend  all  the  necessary  functions  of 
both  major  political  parties,  be  It  resolved 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  4  of  this  Article,  two  Vice  Presldenu 
be  elected  tor  a  four  year  term  to  run  con- 
currently with  that  ot  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  a.  Duties  of  the  Two  Vice  Presi- 
dents. Ot  the  two  persons  elected  to  serve 
concurrently  In  the  omoe  of  the  Vice  Presl- 
denu ot  the  united  Slates,  one  shall  be  as- 
signed to  raise  funds  for  the  Democratic 
Party;  the  other  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Bepubllcsn  Party. 

Section  3.  Quallflcatlons.  (a)  No  persona 
except  those  who  meet  th.  oge,  residency,  and 
citizenship  requirements  established  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  In 
Article  n.  Section  1  of  the  Constlttrtlon  of 
th.  United  States  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Presldenu. 

(b)  No  person  who  speaks  In  terms  other 
than  thoe.  without  moaning,  In  terms  othar 
than  the*,  .vldenclng  supKfluousnMS,  re- 
dundancy, etc.  In  terms  other  than  thoM  of 
the  most  basic  nature  ahaU  be  eligible  tw  tie 
omce  ot  the  Vice  Presldenu. 
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(c)  No  penon  whoae  fftclal  cb«ract«rUUci 
do  not  make  him  an  easy  target  for  cartoon- 
ists and  pundits  shall  b«  eligible  lor  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

Id)  No  person  whose  baste  intallectual  ca- 
pacity is  such  that  the  average  citizen  finds 
mm  understandable  shall  be  eligible  lor  the 
Offloe  ol  the  vice  Presidents. 

Section  4.  Special  Election.  Whereas  the 
current  Vice  President  has  been  able  to  and 
the  time  to  collect  r\inds  for  the  Republican 
Party  only,  and  whereas  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  supported  the  doctrine  of 
equstl  time  and  equal  rights  for  all.  and 
whereas  another  Presidential  election  Is  not 
scheduled  until  November,  1912.  a  special 
election  shall  be  held  24  hours  after  the  pas- 
ssn  of  this  arUcle  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  co-Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Individual  so  chosen  shall,  immediately 
upon  election,  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Democrauc  Vice  President  as  provided  In 
SecUon  3  of  this  article. 

Section  B.  This  amendment  shall  talte  effect 
Immediatelv  upon  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  Immediately 
after  the  ctirrent  Vice  President  attends 
another  poUtlcal  fund-raising  event,  which- 
ever is  sooner. 


HJ.  Bia.  — 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the   Constitution    of    the    United    States 
relative  to  the  election  of  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States 
Jiesolfrd  by  the  Smale  and  House  0/  Jlep- 
resentoHcM  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
(n  CimBTai  njjembJed   {tAco-thiria  o/  each 
HouM  eonmmng  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  ajnendment  to 
the  Cotistltutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

ArUcle — 
SacTtox  1.  PtTBPOsa  or  mm  AxncLt, — 
Whereas  the  function  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds  for  political  purposes  by  at- 
tending dinners,  rallies  and  any  and  all 
similar  gatherings,  and  whereas  the  ntimber 
of  these  gatherings  has  Increased  throughout 
the  years  with  the  resultant  effect  that  de- 
mands on  the  Vice  President's  time  have  be- 
come exorbitant  and  have  made  it  lmpc«- 
slble  for  one  man  to  attend  all  the  necessary 
functions  of  both  major  political  parties,  be 
It  resolved  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  article,  two 
Vice  Presldenu  be  elected  for  a  four-year 
term  to  run  concurrently  with  that  of  the 
Pr«ddent  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Dtrnss  of  thx  Two  Vrc*  Pt«si- 
ocivTB. — Of  the  two  persons  elected  Ul  serve 
ocacurrently  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  UiUted  States,  one  shall  he 
assigned  to  raise  funds  for  the  z>emocratlc 
Party:  the  other  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Sec.  3.  OtTALznCATioifS. — <a)  No  persons 
except  those  who  meet  the  a^e,  residency, 
and  cltlxenshlp  requirements  established  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  stated 
In  article  U,  section  I  of  the  ConstttutloQ  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

(b)  No  person  who  speaks  In  terms  other 
than  those  without  meaning,  in  terms  other 
than  those  evidencing  superfluousneas.  re- 
dundancy, etc..  in  terms  other  than  those  of 
the  most  basic  nature  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

(c>  No  person  whose  facial  characteristics 
do  not  make  him  an  easy  target  for  cartoon- 
ists and  pundite  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
Offloe  of  the  Vice  Preeldeatj. 


(d)  No  person  whose  basic  Intellectual 
capacity  Is  such  that  the  average  citizen 
finds  him  understandable  Shall  be  eligible 
for  the  once  of  the  Vice  Prealdeuta. 

Sac.  4.  SpeciAi.  Elsctiom. — Whereas  the 
current  Vice  President  has  lieen  able  to  find 
the  time  to  collect  funds  for  the  Republican 
Party  only,  and  whereas  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  supported  the  doctrine  of 
equal  time  and  equal  rights  for  all,  and 
whereas  another  presidential  election  Is  not 
scheduled  until  November.  1973.  a  special 
election  shall  be  held  24  hours  after  the 
passage  of  this  arUcle  for  the  purpoee  of 
choosing  a  co-Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Individual  so  chosen  shall,  im- 
mediately upon  election,  assume  the  duties 
of  the  Democratic  Vice  President  as  provided 
in  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sbc.  5.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
Immediately  upon  ratification  of  three- 
fourtha  of  the  several  States,  or  immediately 
after  the  current  Vice  President  attends  an- 
other poUtlcal  fund-raising  event,  whichever 
Is  sooner. 

BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOB  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
BILL 

I  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
1.  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BnGHAH)  and  I  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  economy  and  to  alleviate  the 
problems  now  being  experienced  by 
many  industries  and  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  business  and  Government  alike 
to  plan  for  the  eHects  that  the  predicta- 
ble decline  in  levels  of  military  and  space 
spending  Is  having  on  our  economy. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion 3  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  indicated  their 
support  for  the  prompt  and  concrete 
govenunental  action  to  ease  the  shift  to 
civilian  production  and  for  the  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
forces  of  economic  change  which  this 
bill,  the  National  Economic  Conversion 
Act.  HJl.  19S57,  would  provide. 

Mr.  BiKCHAH  and  I  greatly  welcome 
and  much  appreciate  this  strong  demon- 
stration of  bipartisan  interest,  and  are 
delighted  to  be  able  to  offer  this  legisla- 
tion again  today  with  the  following  39 
cosponsors: 

Brock  Adams,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton 

Addabso,  Democrat  of  New 


Marvin  L.  Escb,  R^ubllcan  of  iUtid- 
gan. 

LioNAU)  PAaBsniN,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Donald  M.  Fhaser,  Democrat  of  Min- 
nesota. 

ScTHouR  Halpirn,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

MicBAiL    Harrinoton,    DemocTat    of 
Massachusetts. 

AtrcDSTCs  C.  Hawkins.  Democrat  of 
California. 

Kkn  M.  Hechler,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia. 

Frank   Rorton,  R^ubllcan  of  New 
York. 

Hastings  Kcith,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Edward  I.  KocR,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Allard  K.  Lowinstiin,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  Republican 
of  Calif  omia. 

Joseph    M.    McDade.    Republican    of 
Pennsylvania. 
Arner  J.  MiKVA,  Democrat  of  UllnoU. 
Richard  U  Ottinoer,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  M.  Rees.  Democrat  of  Call- 
fomla. 

Howard  W.  Robison.  Republican  of 
New  York. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

WaLiAM  P.  Rtan.  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Herman  T.  Schnxebeu,  RepubUean  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Fred  Schwengel,  Republican  of  Iowa. 
Lonis  Stokis,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 
Robert  Tatt,  Jr..  Republican  of  Ohio. 
Frank   Thompson.   Jr.,   Democrat  of 
New  Jeisey. 
Morris  K.  Udall.  Democrat  of  Arizona. 
Charles  W.  Whales.  Jr.,  Republican 
of  Ohio. 

Lester  L.  Wolep,  Democrat  ol  New 
York. 


Anderson,    Republican    of 


Joseph  P. 
York. 

John    F. 
Illinois. 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Oeorce  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
California. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

William  Clay,  Democrat  of  MlasourL 

John  R.  Dellehback,  Republican  of 
Oregon. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat  of  California. 

Joshua  En-BERG,  Democrat  of  Peniuyl- 
vania. 
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less  addict  often  merits  our  sympathy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  pusher  and  the 
profiteer  deserve  only  our  contempt. 


DRUG  ABUSE 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  IX>RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  before 
the  House  today  is  a  significant  step  In 
the  fight  against  the  national  crisis  of 
drug  abuse.  But  more  needs  to  be  done, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  will  double  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  the  drug  pusher  and  the 
profiteer  who  lead  our  young  people  Into 
this  20th  century  form  of  Involuntary 
servitude.  The  pusher  and  the  profiteer 
now  operate  on  the  campus  of  elemen- 
tary. Junior  high,  or  high  schools.  The 
pusher's  filthy  profits  now  fund  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  criminal  underworld.  All 
this  must  be  stopped  by  effective  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
is  the  heavier  sentence  it  provides  for 
one  who  ixjssesses  dangerous  drugs  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  to  others.  The  help- 


VETO  OP  POUnCAL  BROADCAST- 
INQ  BILL  EMBARRASSES  HOUSE 
REPUBLICANS 

(Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  bis  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Political  Broadcasting  Act  could  best  be 
described  as  an  inexplicable,  partisan 
political  maneuver  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  also  would  seem  to  be  a  repiidiaUoo 
by  the  President  of  the  leadership  of 
his  own  party  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  supported  the  bill  down  the 
line,  and  who  now  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  President's  action. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  By 
this  veto  the  President  has  struck  down 
a  measure  seen  as  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion by  such  Republican  leaders  as 
Oerald  R.  Ford.  House  minority  leader, 
who  supported  the  legislation  both  on 
the  vote  for  final  passage  and  on  subse- 
quent adwtlon  of  the  Rouse-Senate 
conference  report,  and  the  Republican 
whip.  Congressman  Abends,  who  also 
voted  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  Congressman  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee chairman,  voted  for  the  passage 
S  of  the  bill.  Also  voting  for  the  bill  were 

3.','         Chairman  John  Anderson.  Vice  Chair- 
**     '       roan   William   Cramer,   and   Secretary 
Richard  Poff.  of  the  House  Republican 
Leadership  Conference. 

Other  important  House  Republicans 
have  also  lieen  abandoned  by  Uie  White 
House  action.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  vigorous  in  his  support  of  the 
legislation  during  House  debate.  All  the 
Republicans  on  the  Communications 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
cosponsored  the  bill  as  they  had  helped 
write  the  bill.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  subcommittee  unanimously  and 
out  of  the  full  committee  with  only  one 
voting  in  the  negative. 

The  President's  apparent  indifference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  raises  difficult  ques- 
tions. Who  provided  the  pressure  on  the 
President  to  veto  the  bill?  What  argu- 
ments could  have  prevailed  to  cause  the 
President  to  hand  such  a  rebuke  to  the 
hard-working  suid  responsible  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  who  supported  the 
measure? 

In  floor  debate,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican of  the  committee  In  answer  to  a 
question  Indicated  he  knew  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  except  "the  radio  and  TV 
stations  and  ovmershlp  thereof."  But  be 
correctly  noted  that  the  biU  had  struck 
a  moderate  position  with  regard  to 
broadcasters;  there  have  been  many  who 
urge  that  stations  be  required  to  give 
free  time  for  campaign  messages,  he  ob- 
served. 


One  speculation  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
vetoed  the  bill  because  it  contained  the 
repeal  of  section  315  of  the  so-called 
equal-time  provision,  which  the  networks 
have  urged  for  a  long  time.  The  suspen- 
sion of  that  section  in  1980  made  possi- 
ble the  great  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of 
1960.  As  one  who  traveled  with  President 
Kennedy  on  the  1960  campaign,  and  per- 
sonally saw  the  direct  effect  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  public  all  over  the  country, 
I  could  understand  some  reluctance  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  part  to  engage  in  other  de- 
bates. Ironically,  the  bill  as  passed  does 
not  require  debates.  But  in  the  public 
Interest  it  would  make  them  possible,  or 
at  least  provide  for  separate  appearance 
of  the  major  presidential  candidates  on 
free  prime  time  donated  by  the  networks. 
Incidentally,  they  support  these  debates 
willingly  In  the  public  Interest.  Should 
the  titular  leader  of  this  country  shy 
away  from  providing  full  television  ex- 
posure of  the  candidates  who  control  the 
very  lives  of  the  American  public? 

Other  questions  suggest  themselves.  I 
have  read  that  the  White  House  and 
many  of  the  top-level  advlsem  of  the 
Nixon  administration  is  staffed  with  a 
large  number  of  ex-broadcasting  and  ad- 
vertising industry  members.  Of  course, 
how  they  stand  on  this  bill  is  unknown. 
But  after  reading  Joe  McGinness"  "The 
Selling  of  a  President"  one  wonders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ofBcial  ad- 
ministration spokesman  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Chairman 
Dean  Burch.  supported  the  basic  goals  of 
the  bill  in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  Mr.  Burch's  credentials  as  a 
Republican  political  figure  are  Impecca- 
ble. In  his  testimony  he  stressed  "the 
Importance  of  the  need  for  legislation  In 
the  area  of  political  broadcasting"  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  preponderance  of  former  advertis- 
ing and  broadcasting  personnel  around 
Mr.  Nixon  raises  the  pcssibility  that  con- 
cern for  former  and  future  employers 
outweighed  the  public  Interest  in  the 
President's  inner  councils.  How  else  ex- 
plain the  decision  in  favor  of  higher 
broadcasting  and  advertising  packaging 
profits  against  the  position  of  practical- 
ly the  entire  Republican  leadership  and 
their  rank  and  file  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

The  nvimber  and  fine  calllier  of  the 
House  Republicans  who  have  been  so  left 
out  on  a  limb  argues  forcibly  that  the 
House  will  override  the  PresWent's  veto. 
He  has  once  again  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  not  only  to  the  majority,  but 
to  his  own  minority  members.  His  con- 
gressional relations,  which  have  not 
earned  high  marks  with  either  party, 
must  now  sink  to  an  all-time  low.  We 
have  for  a  precedent  that  Hill -Burton 
veto,  a  veto  of  another  public  mterest 
bill.  I  brieve  that  to  make  a  partisan 
measure  out  of  a  public  Interest  bill  Is  a 
grave  mistake.  This  bill  merely  protects 
the  public's  right  to  know.  It  is  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  the  candi- 
date be  elected  after  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  merits — not  an  accounting  of  their 
financial    assets.    Government    service 


should  not  be  turned  Into  a  rich  man'i 
game. 

The  bill  be  vetoed  was  a  bill  for  good 
government  and  against  the  special  in- 
terests— ^those  who  would  buy  elections 
with  runaway  spending  on  saturation  TV 
campaigns.  With  his  veto,  I  believe,  he 
has  misjudged  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  of  both  pturties. 


PRISON  RIOTS  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
PRISON   REFORM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  lost 
spoke  on  this  floor  on  August  12  con- 
cerning the  need  for  prison  reform,  there 
have  been  more  prison  riots  in  the  cily 
of  New  York.  They  are  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  the  Manhattan  Detention 
Center  for  Men  known  as  the  Tomi>s.  but 
have  spread  to  other  detention  oenten 
in  the  city  including  the  Queens  and 
Brooklyn  houses  of  detention  for  men. 

These  detention  centers  house  primar- 
ily men  awaiting  trial  and  who  are  by 
law  presumed  to  be  Innocent  unless  and 
until  their  guilt  is  establLshed  after  trial. 
Everyone,  and  that  includes  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
respective  corrections  commissioners  and 
all  of  those  State  senators  and  assembly- 
men who  have  investigated  the  prisoners 
grievances,  agree  that  those  grievances 
are  justified.  Those  grievances  relate  to 
long  periods  of  detention  without  l>ail 
or  trikl.  overcrowded  physical  facilities 
where  sometimes  three  men  sleep  m  a 
cell  built  for  one,  and  alleged  physical 
brutality  practiced  upon  some  prison- 
ers by  some  guards. 

In  the  October  10  prison  riot,  one  pris- 
oner said  and  it  bears  repeating: 

We  are  not  animals.  We  are  human  beings. 
We  are  trying  to  get  attention  to  what  Is 
going  on. 

But  no  one  has  listened  and  as  soon 
as  the  riot  has  been  quelled  the  plight  of 
these  men  is  forgotten  by  those  who  are 
charged  under  the  law  with  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  Justice  for  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  protection  for  society. 

The  most  regrettable  official  act  of 
all  Is  the  barring  and  restricting  of  the 
prison  chaplains  by  both  the  city  and 
State  commissioners  of  correction  from 
performing  their  duties  in  the  prisons. 
State  Commlssicmer  of  Corrections  Paul 
D.  McGinnls,  restricted  and  has  sought 
to  Intimidate  Father  William  03rien. 
Catholic  chaplain  In  the  State  Correc- 
tional Institution  at  Napanoch.  Why.  you 
may  ask.  Because  that  Catholic  Chap- 
lain saw  it  as  his  duty  to  come  to  a  hear- 
ing which  I  conducted  on  prison  reform 
in  my  district  and  testify  to  outrageous 
conditions  in  the  Napanoch  State  facil- 
ity. Father  Lawrence  Oibney,  Cathollo 
Chaplain  in  the  TomlB,  who  sought  to 
ameliorate  the  dangerous  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  Tombs  where  the  prisoners 
had  taken  hostages  and  sought  to  calm 
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lority  thinking  of  those  I  represent.  This  ^  the  present  time  the  Congas  ^  Sf}^^    Appropriation    Subcommittee, 

is  hdpful  to  me  in  deciding  how  to  vote  u,  ^^ss  but  will  «<=°''Yi'''t,l"  "SlT^f  gi-i^this  Congress  appropriations  f(5r 

Si  various  measures  as  well  as  In  other  j^  » lameduck  session.  Pending  final  ac-  iw^g  ^                       ^^y  ^eiow  $70  bU- 

Stl»  connected  with   my   representa-  Uon  on  several  Important  blUs  I  «n  re-  °*J^^e  $5.2  bUlion  cut  In  fiscal  1970 

U  n  of  liie  Seventh  Congressional  Dls-  ^  to  you  on  some  of  the  le^l*"""  siS  the  House  cut  ol  »6  bUUon  In  flacid 

Wet.  I   try   to   reflect  the  will  of  my  ^<j  this  year  which  is  °I  »nlf^t  ^  ??7i  difense  budgets  were  the  largest 

ronstltuents  and  I  believe  that  I  have  ^Tpeople  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  J^^^  f '^^^o^ean  war. 

been  successful  to  a  large  degree.  District.  °  I  am  convinced  that  these  redu<rtlon« 

«TOTio;.«.i«  ETsin-Ts  «««"•  "»""  were  to  our  Nation's  best  Interests  and 

I    ™,.    out    aooroxl-  This  past  year  Congress  made  clear  Its  *f,,"t  ^ave  an  adverse  impact  on  (jur 

^aSiS|?£  SS^SSSn  SSsHSaS 
^^''^ro^'^^^Sl^i  BSkn\^i^rj^^'^-^^  Sr^H^o'^L-iifdi^.^'i^v?^ 

S^'^^n'^rg'^i'^^ttrns    |=|---^?^«.°f^e^l'.     riSihSiTdeVelopment  funds, 
asked  and  the  answers  received;  uongresa  »uo 
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The  91st  Congress  has  .lerved  notice  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  plans  to  scrutinize  future 
budget  requests  from  the  Pentagon  more 
closely  and  where  possible  to  cut  or  post- 
pone expenditures  until  we  are  con- 
vinced of  both  the  necessity  and  the 
feasibility  of  these  programs. 

THS  SCOHOMT 

The  most  dangerous  trend  In  1970  was 
the  steady  Increase  In  the  Nation's  tm- 
employment  figures  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation continues  to  hit  every  consumer. 
The  most  recent  statistics  released  by 
the  Government  indicate  that  tmemploy- 
ment  has  reached  5.5  percent.  On  Long 
Island  where  a  substantial  part  of  the 
economy  is  dependent  on  defense  and 
space  contracts,  the  unemplosinent  level 
has  passed  6  percent. 

The  fiscal  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion have  failed  to  bring  the  shaky  econ- 
omy under  control  and  new  efforts  are 
desperately  needed  to  hold  back  a  period 
of  recession  and  splrallng  inflation.  I 
have  supported  congressional  efforts  to 
provide  Federal  funds  for  public  employ- 
ment at  the  local  level;  to  create  a  Na- 
tional CojMnlssion  on  Economic  Con- 
version to  direct  the  Nation's  conversion 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy 
and  to  protect  workers  who  are  caught 
In  the  conversion  squeeze;  to  lower  Inter- 
est rates:  and  to  provide  new  Incentives 
for  the  construction  of  low-  and  middle- 
Income  housing — both  apartments  and 
private  dwellings. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  curb  rising 
unemployment  and  stem  inflation. 

IDirCATIOM 

In  August  1970  the  Congress  voted  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto  of  the  $4.4 
billion  OfBce  of  Education  appropriation 
bill.  I  voted  to  override  the  veto  and 
supported  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve our  Nation  should  assign  a  high 
priority  to  education.  The  appropria- 
tion measure  was  $453  million  above  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President,  but 
failure  to  approve  this  amount  would 
have  placed  the  extra  burden  on  the  lo- 
cal taxpayer  who  must  support  the  In- 
creased costs  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

HOUBIKQ 

A  second  Presidential  veto  was  over- 
ri<iden  by  the  Congress  when  we  ap- 
proved an  $18  billion  Housing  and  Drban 
Development  appropriation  bill — $541 
million  more  than  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Again  on  the  basis  of 
priorities  I  voted  to  override  the  veto 
and  supported  the  appropriation.  While 
Congress  did  increase  some  budget  re- 
quests. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
reductions  were  made  in  defense  spend- 
ing, as  discussed  above.  In  amounts 
large  enough  to  make  up  for  these  In- 
creases. 

The  housing  crisis  In  Queens  and 
across  the  Nation,  particularly  in  our 
urban  areas,  requires  greater  emphasis 
on  new  incentives.  With  interest  rates 
at  such  high  levels,  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  a  home  or  an  apartment  has 


little  choice.  We  must  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  financing  at  reasonable  terms. 

DIUG    ABUSl 

The  narcotics  problem  has  become  one 
of  the  most  serious  issues  facing  our  so- 
ciety. The  House  has  approved  a  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act — H.R. 
18583 — which  will  provide  some  Federal 
leadership  and  assistance  in  combating 
this  drug  crisis.  I  have  supported  efforts 
to  Increase  criminal  penalties  for  drug 
pushers.  In  addition,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  cut  off  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  to  any  nation  which 
falls  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  curbing  the  illegal  Importing  of  heroin 
and  other  narcotic  drugs.  We  know  where 
the  heroin  supply  is  coming  from  but  to 
date  we  have  not  been  able  to  curb  Its 
importation.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
stronger  steps  to  require  the  nations  In- 
volved to  help  us  stop  the  Illegal  heroin 
trafDc. 

CBXm    CONTBOL 

The  91st  Congress  has  assigned  a  high 
priority  to  crime  control,  authorizing 
more  funds  under  the  Sale  Streets  Act 
than  requested  by  the  President  The 
need  for  improved  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques and  better  educated  officers  at 
the  locaSlevel  must  be  met  quickly.  Our 
Judicial  and  prison  systems  have  not  kept 
pace  with  changing  times.  More  man- 
power and  more  effective  manpower  to 
enforce  and  administer  our  laws  is  the 
most  urgent  requirement  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  curbing  crime.  I  have 
supported  efforts  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  attack  on  the  growing 
criminal  activity  in  this  Nation. 

TOTINO   UaaT«   ACT 

Public  law  91-285  extends  for  5  years 
the  landmark  Voting  Righu  Act  enacted 
In  1985.  In  addition  the  legislation  lowers 
the  voting  age  to  18  for  all  elections  be- 
ginning January  1.  1971. 1  voted  for  this 
bill  and  believe  that  by  broadening  the 
base  of  eligible  voters  in  this  Nation  we 
will  also  broaden  the  understanding  of 
democracy  and  bridge  the  communica- 
tion gap  among  our  citizens. 

HXALTH 

A  third  Presidential  veto  was  beaten 
back  by  Congress  when  it  approved  the 
legislation  extending  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  other  health  fadUtles.  I  voted  to 
override  this  veto  Ijecause  of  the  shortage 
of  hospital  beds  in  our  country  and  par- 
ticularly in  oiir  own  commimlties  in 
Queens.  This  legislation— Public  Law 
91-298 — will  enable  localities  to  plan 
for  needed  construction  projects  to  pro- 
vide care  to  all  our  citizens. 

I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram so  that  all  Americans  can  have 
access  to  quality  health  care.  Our  health 
system  needs  a  complete  overhaul  and 
modernization  program  so  tliat  health 
care  costs  can  be  controlled  within  a  sys- 
tem which  offers  care  to  all  who  need  it. 
rossiaN  AID 

Another  area  in  which  the  House  re- 
duced spending  was  foreign  aid.  Early 
In  1970,  the  House  passed  a  $2.5  billion 


foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  nearly 
$900,000  less  than  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on 
this  legislation  but  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  spending  in  this  area  can  be 
anticipated. 

TUB     KNVIKONIAENT 

The  House  and  Senau  have  passed  a 
stricter  air  pollution  control  bill  which 
requires  automobiles  to  achieve  a  90- 
percent  reduction  of  present  emission 
standards  by  1975.  The  legislation  also 
provides  that  all  new  factories  must  In- 
stall and  use  the  best  technological  pol- 
lution control  devices  available  at  the 
time  of  construction. 

Congress  also  passed  a  Clean  Water 
Act  and  has  authorized  new  programs 
to  control  discharges  from  vessels  and 
thermal  pollution  from  atomic  power- 
plants. 

The  Interior  Department  has  proposed 
the  esUblishment  of  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  Include  about 
20.000  acres  of  land  and  water  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  including 
Breezy  Point  and  Jamaica  Bay.  I  have 
supported  this  proposal  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  this  national 
park.  My  bill  would  also  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  of  this  area  for  airport  ex- 
pansion— a  provision  which  I  inserted 
in  the  legislation  after  Interior  Secre- 
tary Hickel  refused  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  the  proimsed  extension  of 
runways  at  Kennedy  into  Jamaica  Bay. 
I  have  opposed  such  expansion  because 
It  would  mean  more  noise,  more  pollu- 
tion, more  air  traffic  congestion  and  more 
destruction  of  the  unique  resources  of 
Jamaica  Bay. 

AJXPORT    HOXSB    AND    POLL  bl  ION 

Throughout  1970, 1  have  tried  to  prod 
the  Department  of  Transiwrtation  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
move  more  quickly  and  with  greater  de- 
termination in  euforelng  the  1968  Air- 
craft Noise  Abatement  Act  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  As  of  this  date  I  remain  dl»- 
appolnted  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  lo  increase  pressure  on  the 
airlines  to  spend  additional  money  to 
reduce  aircraft  noise  and  pollution. 

Various  experiments  with  revised  flight 
patterns  at  Kennedy  Airport  have  pro- 
vided no  meaningful  relief  to  residents 
of  our  airport  communities  and  I  be- 
lieve relief  will  only  come  when  the 
Goveriunent  insists  that  the  airlines  pur- 
chase noise  abatement  equipment  and 
quieter  engines.  I  will  continue  to  keep 
as  much  pressure  on  the  FAA  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

I  voted  against  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  because  of  the  threat  to  the 
environment  as  well  as  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  Federal  flnandng 
of  this  project.  The  backlog  of  neglected 
domestic  programs  is  too  long  to  permit 
the  luxury  of  continuing  on  the  SST 
program  and  a  growing  number  of  ex- 
perts and  commissions  have  opposed  the 
SST  on  these  grounds.  While  the  House 
has  approved  funding  for  the  SST.  I  wUl 
continue  to  urge  Federal  ofBcials  to  de- 
lay the  use  of  these  funds. 
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ICT   WASHINOTOM   AKB   KEW   TOEK   OFTICIS 

One  of  my  most  important  duties  as 
your  Representative  is  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
with  their  Individual  problems  tavolving 
the  Federal  Government  I  try  to  be 
available  at  all  times  to  constituents  who 
vrtsh  to  speak  with  me  and  as  time  per- 
mits. I  attend  meetings  and  other  func- 
tions of  various  civic,  fraternal,  veterans, 
and  religious  organizations  In  the  dis- 
trict. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  maintain  a  full-tune  district  offlce 
and  my  oIBee  in  Washington  is  always 
ready  to  assist  you.  Please  wTlte  or  call 
me  at  room  2440.  Raybum  House  Offlce 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515  or  at 
96-11  lOlst  Avenue.  Ozone  Park.  N.Y. 
11416.  

CALL  FOR  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS  TO 

REVIEW     PHILADELPHIA     URBAN 

RENEWAL  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Byrni)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  August  of  1966.  I  called  to 
your  attention  my  concern  about  the 
direction  which  our  city  planners  were 
taking  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  residents  of  my  district. 
I  then  pointed  out  that  an  area  in  my 
district,  the  Franklin  Square-Northern 
liberties  area,  had  been  designated  for 
exclusively  industrial  renewal,  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  its  cultural  heritage,  of  the 
mterests  of  the  people  who  reside  In  the 


area,  and  of  the  hopes  of  so  many  other 
families  who  could  make  their  home  in 
the  area,  if  only  the  designation  were  re- 
moved. I  then  pointed  out  that  the  des- 
ignation makes  no  sense,  even  if  Phila- 
delphia needs  industry  as  much  as  it 
needs  housing.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Franklin  Square-Northern  Liberties  area 
is  not  an  area  where  extensive  industrial 
development  can  be  expected  to  occur. 
In  this  regard  my  views  have  been  fully 
confirmed.  No  significant  Industrial  de- 
velopment has  occurred  in  this  area  since 
1966.  Instead,  the  residents  and  the  man,v 
cultural  and  religious  institutions  that 
grace  the  area  have  been  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  another  4  years  of  waiting 
until  the  planners'  false  dream  can  ma- 
terialize. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention 
again  because  It  is  part  of  a  larger  pat- 
tern 1  see  developing  In  the  renewal  of 
our  city,  a  pattern  that  would  call  on  the 
modest  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice 
their  present  hopes  for  better  housing  to 
an  ever  receding  future.  I  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  subject  now.  What  I  say 
here  Is  especially  applicable  to  the  Ken- 
sington-Richmond. South  Philadelphia. 
Ludlow,  and  other  areas  in  my  district. 
In  August  of  1968,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  new  approach  to  urban  re- 
newal— to  be  known  as  the  neighborhood 
development  program.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  permit  local  public 
authorities  to  start  on  the  improvement 
of  neighborhoods  immediately,  without 
having  to  wait  until  all  of  the  details  of 
an  entire  project  have  l>een  settled.  Un- 
der the  law  as  It  stood  before  August  of 
1968,  a  local  public  authority  could  not 
begin  any  work  on  rebabUltaUon,  q>ot 


clearance,  and  improvement  of  a  neigh- 
borhood without  first  submitting  many 
detailed  plans  and  documents  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment relating  to  the  entire  project  and 
waiting  until  the  entire  project  had  been 
approved  in  every  last  detail.  This  was  a 
process  that  took  many  years  to  com- 
plete. Meanwhile,  a  neighborhood  that 
could  have  been  improved  and  saved 
would  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  spec- 
ulation— properties  would  be  purchased 
by  speculators,  drained  of  their  income 
potential,  abandoned,  and  vandalized. 
People  in  the  project  area  would  become 
discouraged,  the  prospects  of  improve- 
ment being  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  That 
Is  why  Congress  authorized  the  new  pro- 
gram—to let  the  local  public  authorities 
start  the  work  immediately  and  proceed, 
in  the  words  of  the  statute;  "on  the  basis 
of  annual  Increments"  to  the  Improve- 
ments of  an  entire  neighborhood. 

The  testimony  before  Congress  indi- 
cates, without  exception,  that  the 
neighborhood  development  program  was 
designed  and  intended  to  benefit  nelgh- 
iTorhoods.  to  benefit  people  who  need 
housing.  Indeed.  lU  tlUe  bears  witness 
to  the  purpose — a  neighborhood  to  me 
means  a  place  where  people  live  as  well 
as  work  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  means 
the  same  to  you. 

Why  do  I  take  this  occasion  to  remind 
myself  and  you  of  the  purpose  which 
congress  had  in  mind  when  it  author- 
ized the  neighborhood  development 
program? 

Because  I  find  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia little  sign  that  the  program  is  t)eing 
utilized  in  the  direction  which  Congress 
Intended.  Philadelphia  has  conveited  all 
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of  its  urban  renewal  projects  to  the  new 
neighborhood  development  approach. 
That  program  is  entering  its  second  year 
and  the  city  has  submitted  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development  describing  what  It 
proposes  to  do  in  this  next  year. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  pick  the  figures 
out  of  the  mass  of  data  submitted  by 
the  city  and  to  distort  their  meaning. 
Yet,  I  am  bound  to  note  that  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  $46  million  re- 
quested for  next  year's  program,  the  city 
proposes  to  spend  $17  million  on  Market 
Street  East — a  vast  shopping  and  com- 
mercial complex  in  center  city.  Many  of 
our  citizens  ask  whether  this  Is  an  ap- 
propriate priority  for  our  times.  Could 
not  the  funds  be  better  employed  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  our 
people? 

As  you  know,  urban  renewal  money  Is 
not  available  directly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing.  Yet  the  land  that  is 
now  lying  fallow  to  the  condenmed  areas 
in  my  district  awaiting  the  unlikely  ar- 
rival of  industry  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  mixed  complex  of  housing  and 
related  commercial  and  industrial  uses 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  best  con- 
cepts of  land  use  and  development  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  larger  devel- 
opers in  the  suburbs — as  a  city  within  the 
city  catering  to  a  whole  range  of  incomes 
and  individual  tastes  but  particularly  to 
the  modest  citizen  of  Philadelphia  whose 
Interests  have  been  forgotten.  I  believe 
that  given  the  will  and  the  energy  of  our 
financial  community,  and  given  support 
from  the  city  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  a  concept  for  the  condemned 
areas  in  my  district  could  be  translated 
from  a  dream  to  reality. 

Instead,  our  city  proposes  to  follow  a 
pattern  for  the  next  year  which  is  alarm- 
ing. More  than  one-half  of  the  land 
which  Is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  rede- 
velopment authority  in  the  next  year  will 
be  devoted  to  commercial  and  Institu- 
ttonal  use.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
remaining  acreage  will  be  made  available 
for  housing  which  the  modest  wage 
earner  can  alTord. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  lot  more 
could  be  done.  'What  I  find  particularly 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the  redevelop- 
ment authority  expects  to  displace  an- 
other 2,831  famUies  and  1,100  individuals 
by  its  various  projects  in  the  coming 
year.  The  redevelopment  authority  ad- 
mits that  It  has  a  backlog  of  7.000  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  seeking  relocation 
Into  decent  housing.  It  now  proposes  to 
add  another  3.931  families  and  indlvid- 
uaLs  to  this  figure.  I  find  this  continued 
disregard  for  the  human  suffering  pro- 
duced by  the  urban  renewal  programs 
alarming.  I  find  it  particularly  distaste- 
ful that  these  programs  are  being  proc- 
essed under  the  title  "neighborhood  de- 
velopment." 

I  note  that  Congress  has  before  it  a 
new  housing  measure,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  While 
the  current  bill  consolidates  and  simpli- 
fies the  existing  housmg  legislation  and 
Introduces  some  welcome  fleidbUlty  to 
make  the  existing  programs  more  effec- 
tive. It  does  not  propose  any  major 
changes  in  the  approach  thus  far  taken 
cxvi 2311— Part  n 


to  urban  renewal  and  housing,  I  believe 
that  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  re- 
views some  of  Its  policies  In  this  field. 


SIXTH  VIETNAM  ROLL  OP  HONOR 

The  SE'EAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PnniLrY)  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  FDJDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  announcement  that  40.000  addi- 
tional U.S.  troops  will  be  withdrawn  be- 
t'ween  now  and  Christmas  is  the  best 
Christmas  tidings  these  men  and  their 
families  could  possibly  receive,  and  cer- 
tainly cause  for  rejoicing  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

According  to  the  announcement  this 
represents  an  acceleration  in  the  with- 
drawal rate  of  30.000  men. 

A  survey  of  my  constituency  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  this 
year  showed  very  clearly  a  very  broad 
support  for  the  President's  withdrawal 
policy.  Even  more  significant,  it  showed 
that  those  responding  want  no  turning 
back  from  the  withdrawal  policy  even 
If  South  Vietnam  shows  weakness  in  de- 
fending Itself. 

On  my  questionnaire.  I  posed  this 
multiple-choice  question: 

Presldtnt  Nixon  bu  il«iorlb«l  the  Vlet- 
namlsatloQ  program  <  withdrawal  of  troops  I 
as  "Irreveralble."  If  Soutb  Vietnam's  gov- 
enunent  shows  weakness  as  it  assumes  full 
responslbiuty  for  groxind  action,  what  should 
we  do  about  our  troops? 

rotols 

Contmue  to  withdraw  tbem B.397 

Send  more  In 830 

Halt  farther  witbdrawmls  lodetmitely.  8,  671 

Of  the  12.788  parUcipating  In  the  sur- 
vey, 65  percent  deflnltdy  want  no  turn- 
ing back  from  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing troops. 

Only  6  pereent  want  the  withdrawal 
policy  reversed  If  South  Vietnam  shows 
weakness  as  it  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  ground  action, 

I  cite  this  survey  as  evidence  that  the 
American  people  will  support  the  trtxip 
withdrawal  policy  even  If  the  going  gets 
rough. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram has  been  extraordinarily  smooth. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  skilled  leadership 
in  Vietnam  of  both  American  and  ARVN 
forces,  as  well  as  to  the  overall  policy 
direction  by  the  President  and  his  staff. 

While  all  of  us  wish  that  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  could  have  been 
completed  long  ago.  and  note  with  deep 
regret  that  much  of  the  task — perhaps 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  period — re- 
mains ahead,  we  can  properly  note  the 
progress  achieved. 

The  list  of  American  men  killed  by 
hostile  action  fortunately  has  been 
shortened  very  greatly  in  recent  months. 
Wlien  I  first  started  listing  war  dead  In 
early  1969.  deaths  were  averaging  over 
1,000  men  each  month.  Presently, 
monthly  casualties  are  less  than  half 
that  numl>er.  Last  week,  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  was  38 — the  lowest 
number  In  the  last  4  years  of  war.  For 
that  we  can  all  be  thankful. 

Yet,  each  death  is  total  to  the  family 
and  friends  involved.  Each  takes  from 


our  society  a  young  man  Just  approach- 
ing his  prime  of  life  and  achievement. 
And  surely  each  additional  name  on  the 
Vietnam  roll  of  honor  must  weigh  very 
heavily  upon  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

With  these  remarks  I  insert  an  addi- 
tional listing  of  the  roll  of  honor.  This 
brings  to  43.426  the  number  of  men  killed 
in  hostile  action  which  I  have  listed  in 
the  CoNGUssioNAL  RxcoRo  on  six  differ- 
ent occasions.  I  do  so  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal tribute  to  these  2.875  young  men 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  coimtry  and  its  national  pur- 
poses. Also,  it  explains  why  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
withdrawal.  He  realizes  better  than  an; 
of  us  that  so  long  as  our  combat  forces 
remain  in  Vietnam  the  roll  of  honor  In- 
evitably will  lengthen. 

The  list  follows: 
Deaths  Rrstn-nNo  FaoM  Hostils  Acttoh  m 

SoOTHiAsT  Asia  Pbom  j&ktjsst  TasoiraH 

Jum   1070  Nor  Pacviou8i.T   Racoio^  nr 

TKZ   C0NGBCS5I0NAL   RBCOSD 
ACaBAMA 

Army 
Austin.  WllUe.  Jr..  Mount  Vemoa. 
Barnes.  Richard  Louis.  Five  Polnta, 
B&rtlett,  Donnle  Stephen.  OpelUca. 
Bass.  Rot  Lee.  New  Brockton. 
Beooskl.  Joseph.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Bentford.  Ananias.  Lelghton. 
Carver.  Jerry  Dewayne.  Tuscaloosa. 
Connell.  Oscar  Allen,  Montevallo. 
Downs.  James  Larry.  Toney. 
Grayson.  Ramon  Lee.  Dlxons  Mills. 
Hawkins.  Dannie  Lee.  HAncevUle. 
Hayes.  Harry  EUls.  Alexander  City. 
Hendon.  John  Lewis.  Carbon  HUl. 
Herman.  Lawrence  John.  HI,  Ozark. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Richard  Lee.  Soottrfboro. 
Hill.  Thomas  Marvin.  Jr..  Tarrant. 
Holland.  Robert  Joseph,  Mobile. 
Howard.  Edward  Emanuel.  Tuskegee. 
Isaac.  Win,  Jr..  Coatopa. 
Jones.  Lorry  Neal.  Oakman. 
Lasseter.  Kenneth  Ray.  Boaz. 
Lee.  James  Franklin.  Oalllon. 
McBrlde.  CSrady  E..  m.  East  Oadsden, 
MUler,  Green  Edward,  Jr.,  &lterprlse. 
Molren,  Richard  Alien,  Mobile, 
Nelson,  Leroy,  Theodore. 
Nisewonger,  Edward  Berl,  Flomatoc. 
Roberson,  Joseph  Thomas,  Oolumbta. 
Russell,  Charles  Terry,  norenoe. 
Sanders.  Jessie  Pr^nklln.  Hdlytree. 
Sanders,  Rodney  Rayford.  Phenlx  City. 
Schofield.  Cecil  Clayton.  Andalusia. 
Sims,  Clint  Joeeph,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  Gary,  Jefferson  County. 
Smith,  John  Lee,  Mlllhrook. 
Smith,  Ttaiom&s  Timothy,  DemopoUs. 
Stanley,  James  Mltchel,  Gadsden. 
StazUey,  James  Steven,  Opp. 
Stokes,  Kenneth  Larry,  Stapleton. 
Tolbert,  Roderick  Keimeth,  Falrfleld. 
Walker,  WUlle  Terry,  Jr.,  AbbevlUe. 
Watson.  Johnny  Mack.  Mobile. 
Weed.  Morsgn  WlUlam.  Decatur. 
Wood.  Larry  David.  HimtsvlU*. 

Air  Force 
Hugglns.  Botiby  Oene.  Troy. 
Scott.  Travis  Henry.  Jr..  Montgomery. 

Marine  Corps 
Jackaon.  Adam,  Birmingham. 
Kitchens.  Prank  M..  Jr.,  Blrmlnghajn 
McAuley.  Guy  Thomas,  MobUe. 
McDonald,  Joeeph  Wayn«.  Letohatohla. 

Nosy 
Brewton.  John  Cooke.  Mobile. 
Edwards.  Freedle  Lee,  Jr.,  Prlchazd. 
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Army 
Cook,  Clinton  Arthur,  Hydaburg. 
F«r«rel.  TUnotby  Floyd.  PortenrUl*. 
WiJtars.  WlUlAxn  Frmncls.  Anchong*- 

ABIEONA 

Army 
Anderton.  Gary  John,  Tucson. 
Bennett.  Wkyne.  Scottsdale. 
BroMlston,  Scotty  Ray.  Lake  H*vasu  City. 
Calderon.  Richard  Torres.  SUvei*ell. 
Chrtstman.   LAwrence   Paul,   moenlz. 
Corpus.  David  Joupb.  Olendale. 
DavldBoo.  Charles  Allea.  Tucson. 
DavlB,  Donald  Allen,  Wlckenburg. 
Davis,  Cary  Lynn.  PhoenU- 
Davis,  James  Mark.  Flagstaff. 
Foote,  Walter  Bruce,  Safford. 
Oarcta.  Larry  Robert.  Soy. 
Oayne.  Jeffrey  Lee.  Phoenix. 
Hood,  Terrance  Lee.  Yuma. 
Hulse.  Richard  Davtd.  FlagstaQ. 
Kee.  Wilson  Be^ay.  Chlnle. 
Mellu.t,  John  Sterlln?.  PhocnlX. 
O'Brien.  WUlard  Donald.  Tucson. 
Olson.  Erlck  Owen.  Tucaon. 
Paulsen.  Michael.  Tuc«jn. 
Perry.  Kmer  Reid.  Tucaon. 
Santa  Cruz.  Jos«  Aagel.  Glendale. 
Serna,  Herman.  Buckeye. 
Sharpe.  William  A..  Jr.,  Tucaon. 
Soils.  David  Tobias.  Wlnslow. 
•nuou.  John  Frederick,  Jr.,  Tuma. 
Tama,  Manuel  Romero,  Phoenix. 

Vance.  Kerry  LAverne.  Show  Low. 

Verno.  John  Arthur.  Phoenli. 

WUbanka.  Leslie  Joe.  Gila  Bend. 
Air  Force 

Jenkins.  Paul  Laveme.  McOebee. 

MUler.  Mlohael  Aodrev.  Tucsoa. 

Warren.  Tommy  Bay,  Tuokul. 
Marine   Corps 

Biudwortb.  Michael  Vernon,  Phoenix. 

Garcia,  Arthur  Martinez,  Jr..  Mammoth. 

Hawkina,  Robert  Lewis,  Tucson. 

Pena.  John  L..  Tucson. 

Romero.  ICchael  Andrew.  Sella. 
Navy 

Lopes,  Robert  Dlaa.  ToUesou. 


Army 
Baggett.  Charles  Richard.  Rljon. 
Branacum.  Azils  Ray,  MlaaoorL 
Burnley,  John  Moore,  Pine  BItiff. 
Crelia,  BUly  Duane,  Huntington. 
Crow,  Kenneth  Leland.  Stonewall. 
Dacua.  William  Floyd,  Bono. 
Dill,  Oarrtn  Wayne,  Manila. 
Epperson.  Steven  Bill .  El  Dondo. 
Gamer.  Q-nvt  Leroy.  Wlckea. 
Goss.  Danny  Leon.  Cove. 
Harmon.  Edewln  Cleo.  Oornlng. 
Hams,  Noel  Austin.  Jr..  Buawbeiiy. 
Hebert.  Syrlac.  Jr.,  Pine  Bluff. 
Hicks,  James  Ben.  Strong. 
Holman,  DonsJd  Woods.  England. 
Houdey.  Jamas  David,  Van  Buren. 
Hughes,  Jiunes  Alvln.  Linie  Bock. 
Hunter,  John  Robert.  Texarkana. 
Ingnim,  John  Daolel.  Sprlngdale. 
Kalaher.  Kevin  Reynolds.  Ft.  Smith. 
Lewis,  Roy  Robert.  Farmlngton. 
Long.  Raymond  Leon.  Jr..  Uttle  Bock. 
Melody,  Edward  Bruce.  Fayettevllle, 
Moreau.  Thomas  Michael.  Plna  Bluff. 
Parriah,  Connie  Wayne,  OaceolA. 
Polk,  Gary  Don,  Conway. 
Ray.  Michael  Wayne.  Cabot. 
Tettleton.  David  Dewayne.  Eureka  6|)rlQgi. 
Whaler.  Archla  Leon.  SUoam  aprlnga. 

Air  Force 
B«u,  Uarrln  Sari,  BlytherlUe. 

JTorine  Corp* 
Childress.  J.  M.,  Lonoke, 
Ford.  Harold  Joseph.  Redfleld. 
Hardin.  PhllUp  Ralph.  Marlon. 
Ward,  Oarry  Wallace,  MontlceUo. 
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Agullera.  Daniel,  Cutler. 
Alegre.  Daniel  Albert,  San  Francisco. 
Allen.  Jerrj-  Joe.  Los  Angeles, 
Axiella.  James  David.  Spring  Valley. 
Armstrong,  Donald  Glenn.  Uklah. 
Auston.  Kenneth  Joe.  Santa  Clara. 
Asnoe,  Kenneth  Eugene.  Sacramento. 
Backman,  Robert  Eugene,  Mountain  View. 
Baptlsta.  Paul  AUplo.  San  Lcondro. 
Barkley,  Stephen  Richard.  Norwalk. 
Beardsley,  JefTrey  Thomas,  San  Jose. 
Beaudette,  LArry  Michael,  Ventura. 
Bedsworth.  Blllle  Michael.  Palo  Alto. 
Beek,  John  Lawrence,  Oakland. 
Belon.  Marc  Bradley.  Lompoc. 
Bennen.  Philip  Mark.  Sacramento. 
Berg,  Myron  Waldo,  Woodland  HiUs. 
Blowers.  Richard  Lyle.  Los  Angeles. 
Bonner.  William  Robert.  Los  Angeles. 
Borges,  Michael  Edward.  Fairfield. 
Bowen,  Thomas  Ray.  ForesiviUe, 
Brantley.  Mark  Curtis.  El  Monte. 
Bratton.  Freddy  Lnmar.  Sepulveda, 
Brown.  Tanner  Martin.  Jr..  Van  Nuys 
Bush.  Mark  Joel,  .\naheim. 
Butcher.  Gale  W..  Jr..  Hayward. 
Caldwall,  Everette  Brent.  San  Diego. 
Capuanot  George  Anthony.  San  Diego. 
CarrtUo,  Jimmy.  BaJtersfleld. 
Carson,    Clarence    Jasper.    Jr ,    San    Ber- 
nardmc. 

Charleswortb,  Chad  Allen,  OJal. 
Chaves.  Carlos.  Jr  ,  Oxnard. 
Clayton.  Tommy  UaUn,  Los  Angeles. 
Cole.  Wayne  Michael,  Oovlna. 
Combe.  James  Miles.  San  Jose. 
Connelly,  Richard  John,  Long  Beach. 
Conner.  Jack  WUllam.  £1  Monte. 
Ooppemoll.  David  WUUam.  San  DlefO. 
Corona.  Frank  Rodriguea.  Reedley. 
Oor.  Richard  Paul.  Rial  to. 
Crowe,  Carl  Wayne,  Granada  BlUs. 
Culver,  Robert  Wayne.  Eiu^ka. 
Ounnlngham,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Oceaaalds. 
Cusson,  Tliomas  Lee,  Essex. 
Daniels,  Harlan  Eugene,  Redding. 
Daolels.  IjAttj  Phillip.  Santa  Ana. 
DsTla.  Danny  Orslg.  Rio  Linda. 
Davis.  James  Mike.  Whlttler. 
Davis,  Jeffery  Lynn,  pleasanton. 
Day,  Douglas  Wayne.  Hacienda  Heights. 
Dasble,  Jamee  Frederick,  Nevaca  City. 
Dtigado.  Francisco  Pena,  Ooachella. 
Darvlshlan,  Sarkls.  Loe  Angeles. 
DIorto.  Mark  Steven.  Salinas. 
Donahe.  Warren  Lee.  MUpltas. 
Dotem,  Dennis  William.  Kl  Centre. 
Downing.  John  Frederick.  Redwood  Otty. 
Duffy,  Vincent  Edward,  Arcadia. 
Bckenrode.  Daniel  Edney,  Downey. 
Farr.  David  Earl.  Thousand  Oaks. 
Plgueroa,  Frank  Kunevs.  Santa  Ana. 
Florea.  Daniel.  San  Diego. 
Folsom.  Terence  J..  Ran cho  Cordova. 
Fox.  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr..  Saormmento. 
Frey.  Dean  Lee.  Oceanslde. 
Frey.  Jesse  Clifford.  Bell  Flower. 
Oarcla-Garay.  Juan,  Downey. 
Oarza.  Arnold  Garza.  McFarland. 
Oarza,  John  Angel.  PortervtUe. 
Gear.  Gary  Wayne.  Fatrfleld. 
Getser.  David  Jerome.  San  Diego. 
Ollbertson,  Carl  Louis.  El  Monte. 
Ollea.  James,  Los  Angeles. 
Ollmore,  Peter  Warren,  San  Diego. 
Golsh.  Stephen  Arthur.  La  Creecenta. 
Gomes,  Michael  Charles.  Redding. 
Gonzales,  Jose  Alberto.  Norwalk. 
Gray.  Kenneth  Mer^-ln,  San  Franclsoo. 
Green.  Clifford  Newton.  Pittsburg. 
Greenway.  Roger  Kenneth.  Los  Angeles. 
Grlbbln,  Jamea  Michael.  Navato. 
Griflln.  Gerald  Lee.  Jr..  Covlna, 
Griffith,  Mickey  Eugene.  San  GabrleL 
Guerrero.  Frank  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 
OuUarl.  Sammy  Manuel,  Los  Angeles. 
Guzman.  Peter  David,  Los  Angeles. 
Hoakinson,  William  H.  HI.  Santa  Orua. 
Harding.  David  Lee.  Rohnert. 
Harley,  John  Lewis,  San  Jose. 


Hailet,  Thomas  Xarl,  Redondo  Beach. 
Hayes.  X^ennis  I>eo.  Lakewood. 
Helmark,  Don  Ray.  Lomlta. 
Henderson,  Garlin  Jerls.  Jr..  Rlalto. 
Hemdon.  Robert  Edward.  Cudahy. 
Herrera,  lArry.  Chlno. 
Blrokaia,  Rocky  Yuklo.  Oardena. 
Hobbs,  Gary  Lee,  Lemoore. 
Bults.  Phillip  Frank,  Stanton. 
Huater,  Dennis  Wayne.  Santa  Ana. 
Jackson,  .Michael  Charles,  Slml. 
Jenewein.  Mark  Ardell.  Garden  Orove. 
Johnson.  Daniel  Cope,  Garden  Grove. 
Jojola.  Harry  Dan.el.  Santa  Clara. 
Jones.  Griffith  Alfred.  Marysvllle. 
Joseph.  Jeffrey  Joel.  Patclnes. 
Joy.  Dennis  Earl.  Imperial. 
Juarez,  Jcsbe  Gomez.  Waaco. 
Ketter,  Terry  Lee.  Exeter. 
Klmmel,  Stanley  Regan,  Summit  City. 
Kltnger.  Henry  Chester.  Saugus. 
Lambom,  Kenneth  Howard.  Aubum. 
Le  Bars.  Steven.  Hayward. 
Levrter.  Donald  Eugene.  LaPuente. 
Lockhorst.  John  E3don.  Jr..LodI. 
Long.  John  Warie.  Jr..  Saunas. 
Lopez.  John  Edward,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 
Loprluo,  Terry  Steven.  North  Hollywood. 
Lord,  Neal  Alexanuer.  Jr.,  Whlttier. 
Lii^o.  .".nthcny  San'-ana,  Torrence. 
Msrlanf .  John  Roy.  3*ocktcn. 
Marque?  John.  Frerno. 
Mar'h.  Herbert  Lynn.  Lancaster. 
'Martinez.  Jchn  Anthony.  San  Francisco. 
Masseth.  Robert  Eugene.  Norwalk. 
McAndrew,  Robert  Cliarles.  Tarzana. 
McCany,  Kenneth  Leon,  Hanford. 
McCauley.  Stephen  Arthur.  Pomona. 
McConn-ighy.  William  P..  Sepulveda. 

McOuire.  James  WUUam.  Cucamonga. 

Meehan.  Dale  Patrick.  Santa  Maria. 

Meza.  Jet^us  James,  San  Bernardino. 

Miles,  Mark  Scott.  Brea. 

Miller.  Cleve  Davis,  Altadena. 

Miller,  Richard  Hersbel,  Lakewood. 

Mlncey,  Robert  Earle,  Meadow  VlSta. 

Mltton.  WUllam  James.  San  Gabriel. 

Montana.  Jimmy  Carlus.  Lamont. 

Monterrublo.  Armando,  Olendale. 

Morford.  Larry  Howard,  Carmlchael. 

Munoz.  David,  Sunnyvale. 

Murphy,  Michael  Patrick.  San  Diego. 

Nlcholj,  Rande  Lee,  Hermosa  Beach. 

Norrls.  Welland  Clyde,  Rolling  HUls. 

O'Connor.  Robert  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 

Ogden.  David  Ellis.  Paramount. 

Orwlg.  Michael  John,  Whlttler. 

Palmer.  David  LesUe.  North  Highlands. 

Partridge.  Alan  Brian,  Los  Angeles 

Patterson.  George  Francis.  Paclflcla. 

Pearson.  Robert  Leon,  PortervlUe. 

Pcrcomo,  Kris  Mitchell,  Newport  Beach. 

Petersen.  Lawrence  Lee,  Eldrldge. 

Petrle.  James  Allan.  Carlsbad. 

Pohlman,  John  Howard,  North  Edwards. 

Poole.  Thomas  Lynn,  Inglewood. 

Prleto,  Trinidad  Gutierrez,  Axusa. 

PuUen,  Melbin  Lewis.  Felton. 

Pursell.  Charles  Alan,  Fresno. 

Ramey,  Joe  Don.  Arroyo  Grande. 

Rasmtisson.  Michael  Alfred,  Antloch. 

Ratcllff.  Terry  Ward.  Oceanslde. 

Reld.  David  Stirling.  San  Pedro. 

Reyes.  Edward  Thomas,  San  Leandro. 

Richardson.  Charles  A.,  Atwater. 

Rick.  John  Soott,  FullertDZL 

Rivera,  SUvestre  Martinez,  Kerman. 

Robinson,  Gus  Blakely.  Hemet. 

Bodgers.  John  Thomas.  Loa  Angales. 

Rodriguez.  Oscar  Francisco.  Los  Ancslsa. 

Rose.  Paul  Warren,  Ia  Mesa. 

Salmon,  Larry  Anthonv.  Lakeside. 

Sandlln.  Steven  Ray.  ChowchlUa. 

Santa-CruE.  David  Frank.  San  Joss. 

Saunders.  Nicholas  Gabriel.  Gleudocm. 

Soott.  Buster  Leroy.  E^ooima. 

Sherman,  John  Calvin.  Ssaslds. 
SUbas.  Roaendo  Floree,  San  Joe*. 
SUva,  Thomas  Joseph,  Napa. 

Skeins,  Rodrlck  Allan.  Oakland. 
Smith.  Wayne  Keith.  Venice. 
Snee,  Francis  Joseph,  Jr.,  "RuTanM. 
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Souza,  Raymond  Joseph.  San  Lsandro. 
Staele,  Steven  Patrick,  lAke  View  Tenaoe. 
Stefanskl,  Steven  Russell.  San.  Diego. 
Btelzer.  Curtis  Edwin.  Lodl. 
Stone,  Harry  Jamea,  Anaheim. 
Street,  Brent  Anthony,  Inglewood. 
Strlbllng.  Victor  Bernard,  Loe  Angeles. 
SuUlvan.  Thomas  Howard.  Lo6  Angeles. 
Supnet,  Emllio  Cabrera,  Jr.,  Stockton. 
Swanson,  Donald  Uoyd,  Mlllbras. 
Thomas.  Kenneth  Ben,  Ontario. 
Thomas,  Richard  Alan,  Fresno. 
Tovar.  Attlano  Urlegas.  Wasco. 
Tuff.  Michael  Stephen,  Anaheim. 
Van  Horn.  Charles  Albert,  Rlalto. 
Vaugban,  Daniel  Joeeph.  Lompoc. 
Vtooman,  Nicholas  Whlttler.  Spring  Valley. 
Wall,  Robert  Albert,  Jessup. 
Ward.  Dennis  Charles.  Baldwin  Park. 
Warf .  LawTence  Robert.  Vlsalia. 
Wat«on.  Leslie  James.  Xxis  Angeles. 
Watson.  Thomas  Edward,  Los  Angeles. 
Weber,  David  Gerald.  Chlno. 
Wedlow,  Kenneth  Edwin.  Compton. 
White,  WUUam  Joseph,  Jr.,  Orange. 
Whlteman,  Richard  Lee,  Pasadena. 
Whitlow,  Thomas  Jamee,  Jr.,  Palos  Verdes 

Penln. 
WUley,  John  James.  West  Covlna. 
WlUlams.  Brian  John,  San  BamanUno. 
WtUiams.  Thomas  John,  North  Hollywood. 
Wlmer.  Floyd  Daniel,  VlsoUa. 
TamashUa.  Sho]lro,  Berkeley. 
yochiun.  Lawrence  Wayne.  Bumey. 
Toung.  John  Edward,  Santa  Clara. 
Young.  Larry  Clayton.  Sunnyvale. 
Zaragoza.  Victor,  BoltvlUe. 
Air  Force 

CoweU.  Richard  John.  Lemoore. 

Dean.  Michael  Frank.  La  Plente. 

Jaeger,  Julius  Patrick.  Fairfield. 

Shlnn,  WUllam  Charles.  Woodland. 
Marine  Corps 

Annls,  Charles  Douglas.  BeU. 

Bell,  Henry  Daniel.  Jr.,  Daly  City. 

Blemerei,  Arthur  Thomas,  Maywood. 

Brace.  Bruce  Wayne,  RosevUle. 

Castle.  Robert  Edward.  Santa  Ana. 

Chaney,  Thomas  Clifford,  Greenfield, 

Cortez.  Albert  Romero.  Loa  Angeles. 

De  Roo.  Lance  Aaron,  Colma. 

Dickson.  Tliomas  George.  Norwalk. 

Ferguson.  Warren  John.  Jr..  PuUerton. 

Flelscbmaun,  Dais  Frank,  Jr.,  Huntington 
Beach. 

Prey.  Daniel  Alan.  Altadena. 

Gonzales.  David.  Ventura. 

Green.  Charles  Vernon,  Santa  Monica. 

Herrln,  Delmar  Joyce.  Jr..  Santa  Ana. 

Hlatt,  Barry  Clinton,  Fremont. 

Hinton.  Charles  Coleman.  Jr..  Fremont. 

Mlldner.  Robert  Marc,  Santa  Ana. 

Morales,  Angelo  Raymond.  San  Jose. 

Murphy,  Vincent  Patrick.  Jr..  San  Fnn- 
Cisco. 

Nyberg,  Leonard  Eric.  Cucamonga. 

Parsons,  Henry  Bennett  m.  Fairfield. 

PuUam,  James  Lee.  Oakland. 

Quinn.  Melvin  Daryl,  Merced. 

Bagsdale.  Gary  Wayne.  Kerman. 

Rivera.  Ernest  Arballo.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Smith.  Donald  Bruce.  Bakersfield. 

Thomburg.  Vincent  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 

Thornley.  Rex  Edwin.  Bell  Gardens. 

Valenzuela.  Carlos.  Selma. 

Wade,  Donald  James,  San  Jose. 

Ward.  George  Warren.  San  Diego. 

WhiUnore,  Richard  AUen,  Hawthorne. 

Whltson.  Jimmy  Alan.  San  Bernardino. 

Toung.  WiUlam  Gary,  Woodland  Hills. 
Kav}/ 

Barton,  Jere  Alan,  San  I>lego. 

Carlveau,  Wmiam  Joseph,  Santa  Maria. 

Copp.  Thomas  EUIoU,  Northrldge. 

Duesscnt.  Charles  Paul,  Elmonte. 

Qlovannelll.  Gary  Lee.  San  Leandro. 

Hobbs.  Douglas  Bmesc.  Bakersfield. 

MltcheU.  Jamea  OarroU.  Jr.,  Torranos. 

Wootten,  Carl  Dee.  Omtarlb. 


DISTUCr   OP  COL17UBU 


Armit 

Agulrre.  Raymond.  Gardner. 

Barela,  Bartolo  Amador.  Jr..  Denver. 

Benjamin.  Jeffrey  James.  Keeneeburg. 

BoweU,  Terrance  Lee.  Uttletoo. 

Burton.     Jamas     Edward,     Jr„     Colorado 
Springs. 

Chavarrla,  John  Marez.  I^mar. 

Chavez,  Gregory  Anton.  Colorado  SprhifB. 

Davis,  Dudley.  An  ton!  to. 

Fltahugh.  Robert  Paul.  CoUbran. 

Oelgsr,     Lawrence     Raymond.      Colorado 
Springs. 

Gray.  Gerald  Dan.  Commerce  City. 

Greene,  Ellis  Davis,  Denver. 

Hobson,      Christopher      Mark.      Colorado 
Springs. 

Ketels,  Floyd  Dole,  Loveland. 

LlddeU.  Robert  Morgan,  Manoos. 

McConnell.  WUllam  C.  IV,  Denver. 

MUler.  WUllam  Angus.  Colorado  Springs. 

Munson,  Allen  Arthur,  Commerce  City. 

Peery,  Norman  Douglas,  Golden. 

Bacey,  Bradford  Greg.  Denver. 

Ruybal.  Danny  Gilbert.  Avondale. 

Shields,  RosseU  AUen,  Lamar. 

SmlUe,  Blaine  Patrtck,  Ft.  CoUlns. 

Snover,  David  Darrell.  Pueblo. 

VlgU.  David  Lor«ixa.  Granada. 

Welch.  David  RusseU,  Grand  Junction. 
Air  Force 

Hackett,  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  Denver. 
Marine  Corps 

Ebiwklns,  ICckey  Lee,  Lyons. 

McVey,  Lavoy  Don.  lAmar. 

Montano,  Jose  Clemente,  Pueblo. 

Pfetfer.  Dennis  Wayne.  Littleton. 
Navy 

Doronzo,  Paul  Ftank,  Denver. 
coNfracncuT 
Army 

BaUey,  Lwlng  M.,  Jr..  Stontngton. 

Btirke.  David  Moy.  Jr..  New  Canaan. 

Cleslelskl.  Stanley  M..  New  Britain. 

Oontlno.  Raymond  Frank,  Haddam. 

De  Carlo,  James  Anthony,  Windsor. 

Del  Greco.  Victor,  Jr..  Manchester, 

DesUlier,  Richard  GUI.  Pawcatuok. 

Dunnmg,  William  Martin.  Bridgeport. 

Galdis,  Alfred  James.  Bristol. 

Hlnes.  Jonny,  Bridgeport. 

Zllingworth.  John  Jamee.  New  Havan. 

Lavole,  Clarenoa,  Rosalre,  Hartford. 

Pastore.  James  Joeeph,  Jr..  Stamford. 

Pendergaec,  Robert  Lee,  Norwich. 

Reitwlesner,  John  Charles.  New  ROrfiald. 

Rlnes,  Everett  Edward.  Manchester. 

Rogers.  David  Alan.  Waterford. 

Tlghe.  Thomas  Daniel,  MUford. 

Vagnone,  Michael  John,  Stamlord. 
Ifarine   Corps 

Brooks,  WUllam  Francis.  Hadlyma. 

Cooley.  Robert  Karl ,  New  London. 

Geer.  Stephen  Jamee,  Bolton. 

UUenthal.  Mark  Allen.  Merlden, 

Marks.  John.  East  Hartford. 

Pealer.  Ellas  Benson.  Jr.,  Newln^ton. 


Army 
Alkln.  George  Lee,  WUmlngton. 
Bowman.  Richard  .Man,  Newark. 
Bunting,  WUllam  Joseph.  PranKTord. 
Dadlsman.  Michael  Raymond.  Newark. 
Dempsey,  Gary  Lee,  Torklyn, 
Gaworsfcl.  Francis  Xavler.  New  Castle. 
Murphy,  WUllam  Joseph.  New  CasUe. 
Protack.  "niomas  John,  Wllmmgton. 
Webb.  Eari  Ray.  Jr.,  Newark. 
Wilson,  Rodney  Wayne,  Georgetown. 

Marine  Corps 
Dl  Pascuantonlo.  Michael.  Wilmington. 

Nopy 
MlUer,  aisnn  WlUard,  Wilmington. 


Army 

Groom.  Marlon,  Jr..  Washington. 

Gardner,  Richard  George,  Washington. 

Oamett,  Leon,  Jr..  Washington. 

Kolb,  Ronald  Victor,  WashlngtooL 

Rufim,  Charles  Nathaniel,  Woabtngton. 

Square,  Gregor.-,  Washington. 
Air  Force 

^nlth.  Robert  Wilbur.  Washington. 
Marine  Corps 

Scott,  Robert  Eugene.  Washmgton. 
nxmms 
Army 

Beckwlth,  Walter  Lee.  Jr„  Deerfield  Beach. 

BlrdweU.  George  Alfred,  De  l^nd. 

Brady,  James  Homer.  Merrltt  Island. 
Bright.  Ralph  North.  Docton  Inlet. 

Brown,  Gary  Wayne,  Treasure  Island. 

Cobb.  Roy  WUllam.  Avon  Park. 

Connell.  Charles  Anthony,  Mango. 

Oopos.  Ardle  Ray.  Port  Pierce. 

Cummings.  Jamee  Edward.  Pleiaon. 

Domellas.  Richard  AUlson,  Pensacola. 

Fletcher.  Donnlth  Howard.  West  HoUywood. 

Floyd.  Robert  Gene,  Fort  Myers. 

Fonseca- Vargas,  Horoclo  A.,  Key  West. 

Forte.  Frederick  C,  Jr..  Port  Myers. 

GalUoD.  David  Andrew.  Jacksonville. 

Garcia,  Miguel  Ramos.  Auburndale. 

Gardner.  James  Dale.  Daytona  Beach. 

Olnn.  Michael  Patrick,  St.  Petersburg. 

Gonke.  Robert  Edward,  Jacksonville. 

Halle,   Richard   Gustavo   Jr.,   De    Punlak 
Springs. 

Heide.  Henry  Nicholas  n.  West  Palm  Beach. 

HoweU,  James  lAurence,  Babeon  Park. 

Jackson.  Gerald  Arthur,  Jacksonville. 

James,  Paul  Joseph.  Mlramar. 

Landershelm.  Larrle  John,  JacksoDvlUe. 

Lawrence,  BlUy  Everett,  JacksonvUle. 

Levins.  Frederick  Richard.  Naples. 

liOveU.  Patrick  Darren.  Winter  Haven. 

Lut£,  Joseph  Patrick.  Deerfield. 

UasUnskl,    Dwlght    Andrew,    West    Palm 
Beach . 

McCurley.  Timothy  Lewis.  HoUywood. 

McKinney,  Ivory  Lee,  Pompano  Beach. 

MlUender.  Robert  Clifford.  Carrabelle. 

MUler,  Edward  Manln,  St.  Petersburg. 

Nails.  Eddie  Lee.  Jr..  Lakeland. 

Newman.  Ronald  EUla.  Starke. 

OIsoD.  James  Robert,  Miami. 

Partm.  Daniel  Ross.  Chrtstmas. 

Pilk.  Robert  Harrison,  Wewahitchka. 

Plrkle.  WllUom  Itbcl.  HoUywood. 

Prltchard.  Rolwrt  Bruce,  Jacksonville. 

Rabren.  Larry  Wayne.  Valparaiso. 

Rembert.  Leslie  Eugene.  GolnesvUle. 

Riley,  Don  Robert.  Eau  GalUe. 

Rogers,  Roy  James,  JacksonvUle. 

Ruiz,  Pastor  Francisco,  Port  Pierce. 

Rubs,  James  Alvln.  Panama  City. 

Sheldon,  Kimball  Hayes.  Boca  Raton. 

Smith,  Barney  McCoy.  Holly  HUl. 

Smith.  WllUam.  Sate'lUte  Beach. 

Speer.  Richard  Michael.  Plant  City. 

Stafford,  Ronald  Wade.  Lake  Monroe. 

Stephens,  WiUie  Etouglas.  Marianna. 

Stokes,  James  Michael,  Hlaleah. 

Teal,  Raymond  Wllscm.  Haines  City. 

Vaughn.  John  Carl.  Satellite  Beach. 

Wallace,  Leroy.  JacksonvUle. 

Welch.  David.  Oakland. 

Whiddon.  Tc«nmy  Leon.  Elgin  AFB. 

White,  John  Anhiu-.  Miami. 

Wiggins.  Aubrey  Alan.  Orlando. 

Wiggins,  Vernon  Mikeil.  Ocala. 

WUllams,  Robert  Earl,  West  HoUywood. 

Wolfe.  Jack  Lee.  JacksonvUle. 

Wright.  Henry  Bertram.  Hawthorne. 
Air  Force 

Meacham,  Richard  W..  Miami. 

Suprenant.  Charles  S..  Jr..  Tampa. 

Sutton.  WllUam  Carl.  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Af  arime  Corps 

Bowens,  Ftank,  Miami. 

Dominique,  Qary  Mark.  West  Palm  Bsaeh. 
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H«wltt.  Charles  Olen,  Lake  Park. 
Kelley,  Mahlon  Lewis.  Orlando. 
LAdaer.  Jay  Wesly,  Juniper. 
Leffler,  Richard  John.  Mlamt. 
MarUn.  Steve  Lail.  Ocala. 
NeUon,  Jan  Houston.  Clearnater. 
Overton,  Danny  Wayne.  BrookSTlU«. 
Walden,  James  Larry.  Opa  Lock&. 

Wary 
Hagerlch,  wiuiam  Clyde.  Op«  Locka. 
Scott.  Don  Russell.  Green  Orove  Spring. 
GXoaciA 
ATiny 
Arnold,  PhUlp  Pred,  Columbua. 
Barber.  M&niUe  Alfred.  Lenox. 
Barnes.  Tommy  Lee,  La  Graog*. 
Barrett.  Donald.  Dalton. 
Barrett.  John  Harold.  Ft.  Valley. 
Bell.  John  Danrin.  Ludowicl. 
Bishop.  Edgar  Lee.  Decatur. 
Blanks.  Thomas  Lee.  Rlverdale. 
Brlnaon.  Hubert  P..  Statesboro. 
Brock.  Daniel  Lee,  Forest  Park. 
Byrd.  William  Larry.  Rossvllle. 
Chasln.  Stephen  C  Decatiu-. 
Cllne.  WlUlam  Louis.  Z>ecatar. 
Cook.  Charles.  Columbus. 
Croy.  WUlard  Wloston.  OalnesTllle. 
Dowd.  Carter  Wayne.  Ulbum. 
Duncan,  Glenn  Christie.  Tucker. 
Everest.  Robert  K.  m.  College  Park. 
Ployd,  Alvin  Wlnslow.  Augusta. 
Powler.  James  Robert.  Winder. 
Pox.  James  Darryl.  Springfield. 
Francis.  Oscar  Thomas,  Brunswick. 
Cay.  WUliam  EUls.  Jr..  Atlanta. 
Giles.  Claude  Vemor.  Clayton. 
Olenn.  Michael  Robert.  Smyma. 
Godowns.  Roy  WUlard.  Louisville. 
Ormves.  Larry,  Carrollton. 
Green.  Harold  Alfred.  Dalton. 
Harrison.  Larry  Thomas.  Atlanta. 
Herrcn.  Everett  Delroy,  Albany. 
Hlgdon.  Leonard  Thomaa,  Ft.  Bennlng. 
Hi«h,  Theodore  W.  rv.  Augusta. 
Hooka.  WUey  Dean.  Metter. 
Hughle.  Warner  Prater.  Newn»a. 
Klmbrell.  Gordon  T..  Jr.,  Athena. 
King,  Charles  Ray.  Millwood. 
L^unb.  Donald  Carol.  Jr..  Savannah. 
Limb.  Larry  Nesblt.  Gibson. 
Lance,  Samuel  Stephen.  Chlckamauga. 
Lee,  Homer  Virgil.  Rockmart. 
Mattox.  John  Richard.  Stephens. 
McCarley.  Charles  D..  Jr..  East  Point. 
McCranle.  David  Carroll.  Conley. 
McDowell.  Gerald  Lee.  Poptson. 
Miller.  J.  D-.  Montrose 
Morris.  Raymond  Murphy,  Austell. 
Olson.  Carl  Andrew.  Martinez. 
Parham,  John  Holt  ni.  Atlanta. 
Penman.  John  Richard.  Columbus. 
PhUllps.  Robert  Littleton.  Oxford. 
Phillips.  William  Leroy,  Toccoa. 
Poole,  Earl  Leroy,  Acworth. 
Porter.  Robert  Lee.  Gordon. 
Rabb.  Robert  Ira.  Darlen. 
Rice.  Donald  Jerome,  Gay. 
Roberts.  Lonnle  Barry.  East  Point. 
Roland.  James  Curtlss,  Atlanta. 
Rowell.  Roger  James.  Hoboken. 
Scarborough.  George  Thomas.  Augusta. 
Shuler.  Harold  Wllltara,  MurrayvtUe. 
Smith.  JohD  Raymond,  Columbus. 
Smith.  Thomas  Clinton.  Jr..  Ludowld. 
SpUlefs.  George  Thomas.  Chula. 
Sprewell.  John  Spurgeon.  Carrollton. 
Staley,  Ronald  Alex.  Atlanta. 
Stokes.  Guy  Lynn.  Jr..  Commerce. 
Swain.  Tommy  Herman.  Dahlonega. 
TbomtoQ.  LynwDod  Eeeton.  Damascus. 
Walden,  David.  Columbus. 
Wall.  George  Robert.  Wrens. 
Wallace.  WUUam  Thomas.  Jr.,  Foreat  Park. 
Wehunt.  Billy  Dean.  CarteravlUa. 
Wood.  Robert  Abbott.  Savannali. 
Toung.  Bobby  Arthur.  Nelson. 

Air  Force 
Mclamb.  Harry  Lawnnoe.  Ludowld. 
Marine  Corps 


Allen.  Larry  Michael.  Decatur. 
Arthur.  WilUam  Preaoott.  Ftt«|eral<i. 

Brant.  Richard  F..  Jr.,  Savannah. 
Calhoun.  Roderick  Wealay.  Atlanta. 
Clark.  Arthur.  Atlanta. 
Davis,  Eligah  Lamar,  Cecil. 
Praley,  Charles  Albert.  MUledffevUla. 
Hester.  Steven  Lewis,  Chamblee. 
Sharpleea.  John  Paul.  Macon. 
T^komas.  WUltam  Henry.  Jr..  Senol. 
Walker.  WUlie  B..  Jr..  Cordele. 
Willis,  Glenn  Lee,  Maoon. 

Navy 
Estea.  Nedward  Clyde,  Jr.,  Hiram. 

HAWAn 

Army 
Ban.  Herman  Halemanu.  Halaula. 
Brighter,  Jerry  Kaopua,  Kaneohe. 
Hedemann.  Wayne  Howard.  Sealakekua. 
KallU.  llelvyn  Hamana.  Hauwla. 
Seraln,  Calvin  Ernesto,  Cokala 

Air  Force 
Lee.  Glenn  Hung  Nln,  Honolulu. 

maRO 

Army 
Emery,  Louis  Craig,  Parma. 
Garcia.  Albaro  Quesada,  Nampa. 
Mackay.  Nelle  Cooper.  Welaer. 
Moulton.  Lester  Neal.  Victor. 
Plva.  James  Edward.  ChalUs. 
Williams.  Bill  Gene,  Hailey. 
Marine  Corps 
Jones.  David  Samuel.  Femwood. 
Merrcll.  Steven  Dee.  Pocatello. 
Smart.  Fred  Steven.  Meridian. 

XLLIHOja 

Army 
Aquino.  Raymond  John.  Chicago. 
Armstrong.  Barry  Lee.  Freeport. 
Babb.  Richard  Clark,  Jr..  Chicago. 
Bohl.  Richard  Howard.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Barcon,  Bruce  Harold.  Quincy. 
Barker,  Bobby  Lee.  Harvey. 
Bauer.  Oarl  Timothy.  Rock  Island. 
Bauer,  Craig  Arlen.  Waukegan. 
Bazel.  Billchael  George.  Chicago. 
Bemer.  Edgar  Davidson.  Marshall. 
Blerbaum.  Lawrence  Anthony,  Sprlngfl^d. 
Boyer,  Larry  Dean,  Oarml. 
Boyev.  Peter  Kestutls,  Chicago. 
Burgoyne.  James  Joseph.  Alton. 
Byrd.  Eatterson.  Jr..  Sycamore. 
Carrlngton.  Fred  Emery,  Plalnfleld. 
Clark.  Henry  Patrick.  Chicago. 
Clinch.  Joseph  Rusale,  Chicago. 
OalUns.  Vemel.  Blue  Island. 
Cowan,  Harold  Eugene,  Cahokla. 
Crawford,  Ijiwrence  Joe,  Joy. 
Daugheny.  Dennis  Michael.  Roeelle. 
Dawson,  Idlchael  Dale.  Fairfield. 
Di  Santis.  William  Richard.  Aurora. 
Dldler.  John  Paul,  Jr..  Rockford. 
Dlmarzlo,  Martin  John,  Rockford. 
DoUk.  Paul  Edward.  Palatine. 
Erlcson.  Gary  Wayne.  Galesburg. 
FIke,  Roger  Wesley,  Cambridge. 
Flannery.  Brian  Michael.  Chicago. 
Fogleman,  George  Edward.  Quincy. 
Foht.  Stephen  Craig.  East  Dubuque. 
Foster.  Steen  Bruoe.  Waukegan. 
Foezard.  Robert  Lee.  Murphysboro. 
Franta.  Michael  John,  Chicago. 
Oaus.  Bradley  Kent,  Quincy. 
Oilman,  Frederick  Eugene.  Warrensburg. 
Goethe.  Spencer  Alan,  Chicago. 
Goselln.  Robert  Martin.  Bourbonnals. 
GranaU,  John  Edward,  Jr..  McBenry. 
Hall,  Delbert  Eugene.  Oregon. 
Hardlmon.  Ernest.  Jr..  East  Chicago  Bta. 
Harms.  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  Peoria. 
HartI,  Joseph  Michael,  Chicago. 
Hennlngsen.  Reld  Charles.  Shlller  Park. 
Hensey.  Lawrence  Louis,  Jr.,  Springfield. 
Housman.  Robert  Charlea.  Bradley. 
Huntley.  Edward  Glenn,  Du  Qtioln. 
Huska,  Martin  Sam.  Chicago. 
Isaacson,  BiUfonl  Don.  Btron^urat. 


Johnson,  MaiILn  Jaznas,  Decatur. 
j<^inson.  Michael  Arthur,  Medina. 
Kabara.  Dennis  Floyd,  Aurora. 
Kaugars,  John.  Chicago. 
Kefer.  Charles  Henry,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Kleselburg,  Gary  Robert,  Harvard. 
Kimble.  Lester  Wilson.  Beardstown. 
Knecht.  Paul  Herbert.  Sprtngfleld. 
Kos.  John  Joseph.  Rockdale. 
Kovarik,  Fred  George.  Downers  Grove. 
Krueger,  David  Russel.  Freeport. 
Kuhn,  Robert  WUllam.  Chicago. 
Kuropas.  AQchoel  Vincent,  Chlcaga 
lAdd.  Larry  Robert,  Havana, 
Lasslter.  WUllam  O  .  ITT.  Areola. 
Leach.  William  Edward.  Chicago. 
Usoiivski.  Andrew  Zbignlew.  Evanston. 
Lohenry.  Robert  Raymond,  Chicago. 
Lopez.  Leopoldo  Ayala.  Chicago. 
Lukens,  Donald  Glen.  Mohne. 
Luttrell,  John  Walter.  Lake  Zurich. 
Madden.  Thomaa  Andrew.  IT.  Chicago. 
Ma)owBkl.  I>onaId  Henry.  Chicago. 
ManstlB,  Anthony  Wayne.  Chicago. 
Martinez.  Peter  John.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Matthews,  Kent  Douglas.  Clinton. 
McKay,  Gerald  Eugene,  Grayalake. 
McKee,  Donald  Wayne.  Pleasant  BUI. 
Meyer.  Val  Gregory.  Brighton. 
Miller,  Dennis  Carl.  Peru. 
MUler.  Robert  Henry.  West  Chicago. 
Myles.  Anton  Caesar.  Chicago. 
Nllzsche.  Leonard  Arthur.  EllisgroT». 
O'Brien.  Edward  Terry.  Barrlngton  HlUa. 
Olsen.  Olaf  Thomas.  Melrose  Park. 
Olson,  WUUam  James.  Chicago. 
PadlUa,  Thomas.  Chicago. 
Paquette,  Richard  Walter.  Chicago. 
Pedersin.  Clark  Russel.  8t«ger. 
Perry.  Kenneth  Merle,  Chicago, 
Peyton.  WUllam  AUen.  Shlpmaa. 
Puets,  Michael  Duane.Tonloa. 
Bamsden.  Randall  Edward,  La  SaUe. 
Raybom.  Danny  Keith.  Mt.  Carmel. 
Redmond.  Joseph  Vem,  Savanna. 
Rlmmer.  Jamea  Edward.  Oregon. 
Sachaschlk,  James  Harry,  Dolton. 
Santellano.  Luis  Adrian.  Chicago. 
Sapp,  Jon  Charles.  Ottawa. 
Schell,  Terry  Lee,  Chicago. 
Schmidt.  Ronald  Eugene,  Forrest. 
Schultz.  Dennis  Melvln,  Elgin. 
Seargent.  Robert  Lee,  Chicago. 
Shaw,  Gordon  Allen.  Auburn. 
Shlpman.  Robert  Duane.  Danville. 
Shufcaa.  James  Chris.  Chicago. 
Simmons.  Randall  Robert.  Chicago. 
Slpka,  Ronald  Wayne.  Chicago. 
Smith.  Curtis.  Chicago. 
Smith.  Donald  Woodrow,  Rantoul. 
Smith.  Robert  Michael.  Peoria. 
Snodgrass.  Dallas  Ray,  Brussels. 
Stone.  Edward  Wilson.  Manlto. 
Strother.  Chatwln  Arnold,  Lockport. 
Tapp.  Newton  Lee.  Granite  City. 
Taylor.  Donald  Claude.  Chenoa. 
Tennis.  Thomas  Roy,  Chicago. 
Thoele.  Nicholas  Eugene,  TeutopoUs. 
Troye,  Daniel  Robert,  Sterling. 
WalnwTlght.  Michael  Albert.  Princeton. 
Walls.  Kenneth  Marlon.  Jr..  Georgetown. 
Watts,  Russell  David.  Cottage  Hills, 
Webster.  Robert  Lewis.  MoUne. 
Wllkerson.  George  Oliver.  East  St.  Louis. 
Wllkerson,  Richard  Lee.  Chana. 
Wiiiett,  Robert  Lee,  Springfield. 
Williams,  Raymond  Lewis.  Neoga. 
Williams.  Russell  Lowell,  Harrlsburg. 
Wilson,  Robert  Lee,  Chicago, 
Wltek,  Edward  Joseph,  Chicago. 
Zach.  Wayne  Steve,  Brookfleld. 

Air  Force 
Anderson,  Gregory  Lee.  Wheaton. 
Gaylord,  Gordon  Manson,  Harvard. 
Schaneberg,  Leroy  Clyde,  Ashton. 
Wolf,  Durwyn  Lee,  Forest  Park. 

Marine  Corps 
Beeler,  RuaseU  Blcbard.  Cairo. 
BoniUa,  Herminlo  AmaUo.  Chicago. 
Brown.  Clyde  Alvln,  Chicago. 
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Copley,  Henry  Eugene  Jr..  Flora. 
Foster.  Mark  Anthony.  Rock  Island. 
Hemmlngson.  Nels  Ivar.  Ocneaco. 
Lackey,  Keith  Bemell.  Stoy. 
Lozano.  Joseph  Alfred.  Chicago. 
Mathews.  Charles  Leon,  Chicago. 
Peek,  Dennis  Lee.  Carlyle. 
Perry.  Kenneth  Edward.  Chicago. 
Richardson.  Ossle,  Chicago. 
Rogus.  Andrew  Joseph  Jr..  Chicago. 
Sirousa,  Michael  Angelo,  Chicago. 
Sklbbe.  David  WlUlam.  Des  Plainea. 
Spohn,  John  Soott,  Chicago, 
Terrell,  Eddie  Ocan.  Chicago. 

Navy 
Baker.  Edward  Jeffrey,  Rapid  City. 
Bralco.  Nicholas  John,  Chicago. 
Oolx,  John  Bryan,  Rock  Island. 
Jackson.  Olen  Alan  m.  Lockport. 
Rogers.  Rodney  Robert,  Kawanee. 

ZMDUUCA 

Army 
Amett,  Mahlon  Ronnie.  Indianapolis. 
Blaskovich.  Steve.  Jr..  Highland. 
Boehne,  Stephen  Bruce,  EvansviUc. 
Bergman.  Norrls  Ray,  Greenfield. 
Bundy.  Park  Stephen.  Bedford. 
Carey,  Ronald  Duane.  Romney. 
Carter.  Michael  Stephen,  Beech  Orove. 
CaatlUo.  Phillip.  Gary. 
Ghappey,    John    Michael,    Hammond. 
Oole.    Robert    Kenneth,    Richmond. 
Covey.  Charles  Allen.  VIncennee. 
Crabtree.  Randall  Lewis,  Muncle. 
Dayton.  John  Emery.  Washington. 
I>ebolt.  WUlard  Clinton.  Warsaw. 
Devaney,  Brian  John.  Indianapolis. 
Dills.  Ronald  Eugene.  Valparaiso. 
Farley.  Michael  Lee.  Tipton. 
Garrlty,  WlUlam  Kenneth.  Indianapolis. 
Gordon.  Lawrence  Lee.  Noblcsvllle. 
Gowers.  Thomas  Anthony,  DePauw. 
Hartwell.  Patrick  Alan,  Anderson. 
Heater.  Daniel  Nell.  Gas  City. 
Hlnson,  Reggie  Wcstel.  Logansport. 
Hockett,  David  Allen,  Richmond. 
Howell.  Hancll  Evert,  Jr.,  Farmland. 
Hurt,  Ronald  Wayne.  Owenavllle. 
Jefferson,  Gary  Donald.  Muncle. 
Johnson.  Jlmmle  Lee,  Anderson. 
Johnson.  Thomas  Wayne,  East  Gary. 
Kays.  David  Coleman,  Indianapolis. 
Kelly.  Michael  Eugene,  Rolling  Prairie. 
Kendall,    Kenneth   Bruce,  Mooreland. 
LaJtins,  James  Earl.  HenryvUle. 
Lambdin,  Marvin  Douglas.  Fort  Wayne. 
Leaser.  Roger  Ray.  Eckerty. 
Llttlepage,  Thomas  Earl.  Princeton. 
Lochner,  Keith  Alan,  Marion. 
Lundgren,  Lawrence  EmJl.  Ia  Porte. 
Luttel,  Kenneth  Bernard,  Greexuburf. 
Moore.  Allan  John,  La  Porte. 
MueUer,  Joseph  Bernard,  West  Band. 
Neeley.  Marvin  Eugene.  Indlana^KJlls. 
Nemeth.  Joseph  Steven.  South  Bend. 
Nunn,  Joseph  Loran,  Rochester. 
Nye,  Avery  Merrill,  m.  South  Whltlay. 
Oabora.  Lynn  Arthur.  Fort  Wayne. 
PadgeU,  Jon  LesUe.  MarklevtUe. 
Powell.  James  Richard.  Greenaburg. 
Renner.  Steven  Rav,  Wheatland. 
Retseck,  John  D..  Jr.,  Michigan  City. 
Rice,  John  Michael.  Indianapolis. 
Rlgney.  larry  James,  Greenwood. 
Rippe,  Larry  Allan.  Chesterton. 
Schmidt,  Danny  Ray,  E^ansvllle. 
Schwuciow.  Gerald  Lee,  Hobart. 
Shelton,  Robert  Wayne.  NobleavUle. 
Smith.  David  WUllam,  Lafayette. 
Stopher.  Gale.  Jr.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Swango,  James  Ray.  ConnersvUle. 
Treesh,  Jamea  M..  KendallvlUe. 
Vandlvler.  John  Daniel.  Indianapolis, 
Vaught.  WlUlam  H.  m.  Indlan^olls. 
Welshelt,  Lonnic  Harold,  LynnvlUa. 
Wiseman,  Blcbard  Lae,  Elkhart. 
Toung.  Jeffrey  Jerome,  Indianapolis. 

Air  Force 
Aflbury,  Benton  Francis,  Hew  Albany. 
Fyle.  Jerry  WlUiam,  Spenoar. 


Marine  Corpi 
Bundy,  Glenn  Edward.  IndlanapoUs. 
tie  lA  Oarsa.  Emlllo  A.,  Jr..  East  Ohk»co. 
OUbrech.  RusseU  Earl.  Plalnfield. 
Johnson.  Thomas  Eugene.  Lynn. 
Klnser,  Arthur  WlUlam.  IndlanapoUs. 
Pell,  Randall  Lee.  Wabash. 
RUey.  Dennis  Harlcn.  Tell  City. 
Worrel,  Thomas  Duane.  Roanoke. 

Navy 
Kaufman,  Wayne  Eldon.  Peru. 
Mcintosh,  Donald  Ray.  La  Porte. 

lOWA 

Army 
Adams,  Glenn  Arthur.  Indtanola. 
Atkinson,  Gerald  Thomas,  Dubuqua. 
Borneman.  Dean  Allen.  Dumont. 
©runs,  Verlyn  Carl,  Waverly. 
Suddt.  Thomas  Louis.  Sioux  City. 
Carson,  Paul  David,  Leland. 
Clayton.  Cecil  Roger.  Fairbank. 
Coons.  Gregory  Mac.  Sioux  City. 
Cozad,  WUllam  Morris,  MuscaUna. 
Crouch,  Albert  B.,  Numa. 
Davis.  Robert  Roy,  Mason  City. 
DeCenbaugh.  Kenneth  Leroy,  Woodwaxd. 
Early«'lne,  Gary  James,  MondanUn. 
Edwards.  Steven  Frank.  De  Soto. 
Embree.  Ronald  Eugene.  Tburman.^ 
Famham.  Robert  Dale.  Algona. 
Frasher,  Gary  Dean,  Worthington. 
Glberson,  Jerry  Guy.  Donnellaon. 
GoU,  David  Robert,  Gamer. 
Green,  Ttmothy  Lee,  Port  Dodge. 
Gunderson.  David  Craig.  Maaon  City. 
Haines.  Dennis  Allen.  Sioux  City. 
Haney.  Robert  Bruce.  Jr.,  Fairfield./ 
Heltmann.  Kenneth  Harry.  Victor. 
HeUer.  Michael  Leo,  Dunlap. 
Henrlch.  MyUln  Gerald,  Akron. 
Bindman.  Tommy  Ivan.  Cedar  Baplda. 
Janish.  David  WUllam.  Cedar  R^)ida. 
Johnson,  Danny  Wayne.  Lehigh. 
Johnson,  James  Dean.  Letts. 
Koerner,  Rodney  Lee.  Le  Mars. 
Kosanke.  Paul  Jon.  Eldora. 
La  Dage,  Dennis  AUen.  Cedar  Baplda. 
Ledlle,  Donald  Ralph.  Des  Molnea. 
Longdale.  John  David.  Stuart. 
Marlin,  Earl  WUUam.  Jr..  Koekik. 
Mast.  Randy  Lee.  MarshaUtown. 
McDonald.  Robert  WlUred.  Des  Molnai. 
Okland.  Vernon  Leo,  Lake  Mills. 
Podnar,  Robert  John,  Relnbeck. 
Porter,  Thomas  Alan.  Waverly. 
Quinlan,  Frank  Joaeph.  Jr.,  Davenport. 
ReUly,  John  Michael,  Fairfax. 
Risttnen.  Armand  Ervln.  Burlington. 
Rltter.  Dennis  Lee.  Anluny. 
Rogers,  Craig  Ray.  Waterloo. 
Roth,  La  Roy  Frederlch,  WaU  Lake. 
Sagers.  Ronald  Ray.  Maqucketa. 
Sams,  John  Wilbur,  Jr.,  KnoxvUla. 
Searles,  Jeffrey  Paul.  Lamoni. 
Shannon.  Robert  Joseph.  Clinton 
Smith,  Jack  Rae,  Clarion. 
Smith,  Robert  Carl,  Earlham. 
StAton,  Frank  Lynn.  Wlnthrop. 
Steele,  Robert  Franklin,  Selma. 
Sttnn,  John  Richard,  Panama. 
StoltJt,  Steven  Ray.  Hampton. 
Torrey.  Steven  Michael,  Outtenbarg. 
Vergamlnl.  Douglas  Sllvic.  OounoU  Bluffs. 
Webb.  Donald  Ray,  I>ee  Moines. 
Wutzke.  Wayne  Gary,  Vinton. 
Zimmerman,  Gordon  P.,  Sioux  City. 

Jfarfne  Corps 
Carter,  John  B.,  Jr.,  Des  Molnea. 
Gardner,  Gerald  Lee,  Oedar  Baplda. 
Scbrader,  Franklin  Daniel.  Newton. 
Wilson.  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Waterloo. 

Navy 
Andenon,  Wayna  Bicfaard,  Bettendoff. 
Pena.  Jaasa  Joaeph,  Davai^;>ort. 

KAMSaS 

Army 
Anderson,  Lannie  Ray.  Lincoln. 
Bamett,  Gary  Joe,  Mission. 


Burgaas,  Lawrence  Dean.  Ottawa. 
OalTln,  Stanley  Dean,  El  Dorado. 
Oanady,  Troy  Veral.  Kaunas  City. 
Craig.  Edward  Lee.  Liberal. 
Dlloranao,  Raymond  John.  Edna. 
Kmbray.  Ralph  Curtis  n,  virgU. 
OuiUen,  John  David.  Wichita. 
Harbour.  Dexter  Duane.  Ulysses. 
Haaaatt,  Jamee  Peter,  Shawnee. 
Eaug.  Bonald  Lee,  Wichita. 
Micks,  Benjamin  Arnold  m,  Shawnee. 
O'Connor,  Gerald  Francis.  Herlngton. 
Oatnay,  Allen  Eiigene,  WatervlUe. 
Pstarsen.  Danny  John ,  Atchison. 
Reynolds,  William  Lawrence,  Winfleld. 
Schulz,  Ronald  Douglas,  Hunter. 
Shue,  RuBsall  Dale.  Oswego. 
Taylor,  Walter  Lee  Jr..  El  Dorado. 

Air  Force 
Uatbar,  Alvln  Eugene,  Topelca. 

Marine  Corpe 
Badway,  Victor  Wolf  Jr.,  Wichita. 
Ruckle.  Clinton  Oean,  Wichita. 
Wilson,  BlUla  Joe,  Valley  Center. 

Navy 
Case,  Daniel  Charlaa.  Wichita. 

KEHTOCKT 

Army 
Ash  Paul,  English.  Jr..  Louisville. 
Batterton,  Troy  Hill  Is,  PleasurevUle. 
Brewer,  WlUlam  Jackson.  Jr..  Erlanger. 
Burton,  Harold  Ray,  Louisville. 
CampbeU.  Ronald  Edward,  Rlchioond. 
CoUett.  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Ages. 
Creech,    PhUhp    Gene,    London. 
Davis,   Marcus   Raymond.   Evarts. 
Dobson,  Cecil  Lee.  Lexington. 
FuUer.  Floyd  Edward,  Jr.,  Lexington. 
Purgerson,  James  Murphy.  Evarts. 
Hall,  Chester  Gene.  Robinson. 
Bawklns.  WlUiam  Edward,  MadlaonvlUa. 
HeRon,   Glestfon   Oay,   Rockholda. 
Hlnes,  George  McDonald,  Somerset. 
Horsman,  Joseph  Bernard,  Louisville. 
Kaufman,  lliomae  Jay,  Lexington. 
Kays,  Jerry  Allan,  Sulphur. 
Kldd.  Rhea  Maishall,  MunfiMxlTUla.^ 
Lucas,  BUly  Ray,  MaysTlUe. 
Maraball,  Jlmmle  Ray,  LotdsvUle. 
Mattlngly,  Oebome.  Jr..  CaUforal*. 
Mclntoeh,  EstUI  R..  BoonevUle. 
Medley.  Charles  Michael,   Sprlngfltid. 
MlUer,    Leon    Abner,    LoulsrUle. 
Moon.  Lowell  Edwin.  Anchorage. 
Parker.  BUly  Ray.  Owenton. 
Phlpps,  Robert  Earl,  HopklnsvlUe. 
Portwood,  James,  Jr.,  Lexington. 
PoweU.  Bobby  Wayne.  Robards. 
Robertfi.  Theodore  Irwin,  Valley  Station. 
Rutherford,  Larry  ScoU.   Horse  Oava. 
Rutherford.  Melvln  Neal.  NlcholaBVlUa. 
Sargent.  Billy  Ray.  Williamsburg. 
Schobco-g.  Gary  Allen.  Covington. 
Sebastian,  BUly  Joe.  Lancaster. 
Smith,  Carrell,  Manchester. 
Smith.  Patrick  Leroy,  LoulsrlUe. 
Stepp.  WlUlam  Howard.  Inez. 
Stevenson,  Charles  Royce.  LoulsrUle. 
Stringer,  Roy  Lee.  West  Somerset. 
Taulbee,  Danny  Joe,  Lea  City. 
Terry,  Anoet  James,  Watergap. 
Thomas,  Michael  Francis,  LoulsvlUe. 
Trainer,  Dorrts  Wayne,  HopUnsvUla. 
Washington.  Lawrence  O.,  Hendenon. 
Wells.  Gene  Gordon,  Pulaski. 
WeUs.  Richard  Arthur.  West  Van  Laar. 
Wells,  Tlnsley.  Jack.  Jr..  London. 
WUllams.  BiUy  Joe,  Marlon. 
Woosley,  Perry  Lee,  LoulsrUle. 

Marine  Corps 
Beming,  Thomaa  Joseph.  Newport. 
CarroU,  Douglas,  Anneta. 
Hopscni,  Roe,  Jr.,  Mllo. 
Jones,  Otis  Robert,  Dooerall. 
Walters,  David  Morgan.  SadlevUle. 

Navy 
Jcdrna,  Joseph  Danyl.  Loulsrilla. 
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Abbott,  J.viues  EUwBrd.  S2ir«v«port. 
BAldini.  Mldkael  Louis.  New  Orleoos. 
BenAlm.  QUbert  Albert.  Now  Orleuia. 
BenoU,  Garluul  Davc.  LAk«  Artbur. 
BlAnchard,  Andrus  JAmra.  Church  Point. 
Bu^ord,  Ralph  Joseph.  St.  MarUnTllle. 
Campos.  Vic:or  Byron.  N«T  Orleazis. 
Colcmaju  Joshua,  Wlniiat»oro. 
Darts,  Uelvin  Kxiftst,  Saline. 
DtUard.  John  Albert  B  .  Jr..  UXt  Cluxlee. 
Flashner.  KaoneUi  Michael.  Kew  Orleans. 
Flint.  Trof- Lee.  Dunn. 
Foreman.  Robert  Jr..  LaSe  Charles. 
Halbert.  P.:*.r'.ck  Henry.  Poydrft*. 
Hampton.  RalpliL.imcj'.  Arcadia 
Hester.  Chirle^  Richard,  Shreveport. 
Johnson.  Mc.VrOiur,  Baton  Rouge. 
Knleper.  Pbllip  Georg-e  Jr  ,  SlldeU. 
Le  liCaux.  Michael  James.  Westwego. 
Lcnccn.  Lorry  *2;<ph.  New  Iberta. 
MarinlDg,  Bonald.  C^boun. 
Martin.  Don&Id  t*wrence.  Jackson. 
McMahan.  Charles  Darnell.  lArose. 
Onlsbea.  Jesse  James,  Pelican. 
Pellegria,  <y??ell  J.  Jr  .  Gretna, 
Raglond.  Mason  Erwln.  Horahan. 
Richard.  Byron  Mattheu-.  New  Orleans. 
Rogers.  Eobert  Lee,  Cut  Off. 
Roussell,  Ralpb  S.  Jr..  Bog&lusa. 
Sauches.  Herman  Paul.  BeUe  Rose. 
Sanilnac.  Lawrence  HATold.  New  Orleazu. 
Slfiuunk.  Do:i«ld  Wayne.  EXmlce. 
Smith,  Winaton  John.  Lake  Charles. 
Stutes,  James  Ronald.  Lafayette. 
Taylor.  John  Lewis,  Xew  Orleans. 
White,  Auidon  Keith.  Baton  Rouge. 
WoUe.  Thunnan  William,  Robellne. 
Toung,  Harman  Deal,  White  Castle. 

Air  Force 
Belcber.  Robert  Arthur.  Baton  RoufS. 
Fehrenbacb.  Theron  Carl.  n.  Lake  Cbsrles. 
FoUon.  William  Ellyn.  Ererly. 

Marine  Corpa 
Anderson,  Von  Steven.  Tioga. 
Bergeron.  Roy  LoiUa,  New  Roads. 
Carter.  Shelb^  M..  Cry  Prong. 
Goldman.  Sammy  Wa^ue.  Metatrle. 
la  Coste.  Thomas  Emlle.  Morgan  City. 

Worjf 
Hugbens,  PrederlckL  Edward.  ShrcTeport. 

MAATtJUIO 

Army 
Armentrout,  Charles  P..  Baltimore. 
Atchison,  Jsmes  Mitchell.  Frederick. 
Aud.  Francl:;  Matthew.  Great  MUIs. 
Barthelme.  Albert  Lewis  Jr..  Towson. 
Bond.  WUUam  Ross.  Relay. 
Brown,  ilicbacl  Francis.  Baltimore. 
BuTTier.  Pa'.il  Tliomas.  CatonsvUle. 
Caoas?o.  John  Alan.  RockTlUe. 
Coie.  Ralncr  Louis.  OambrUlH. 
Cunningham.    Richard    Savage,    Spencer- 
Tllle. 
DastoU.  Joseph  Peter.  CbUlum. 
Dixon.  William  Allen,  Accident. 
Doss.  Luther  James  Jr  .  Glen  Burnle. 
Dralce.  Timothy  Cnlvin,  Rlverdale. 
Dunsmore.  Prank  MeMn  Jr..  Lanbam. 
Oardner.  Robert  Wayne,  Wheaton. 
Heard.  Jaroe*  Benedict.  Hollywood. 
HUl.  Jimmy  Arnold.  Bladen^sburg. 
Humphrey.  Richard  E>aTld.  East  Rlverdale. 
Krantz.  Franlclln  Joehua  Jr.,  Frederick. 
Lamm.  Jonathan  Lee,  Mayo. 
Las.  Heniire  Pailllppe  Luc.  Aniiapolle. 
Lorber.  Donu  Michael.  Baltimore. 
Mulr.  TI-.on.as  Wayne.  BaUlmore. 
Noe:zel.  William  Wesl?y.  Lutberrllle. 
O'Connell.  Rcberc  Gene.  Camp  Springs. 
Parker.  James  Allen.  Prince  Frederick, 
Plnkney.  Harvey  Tyrone,  Lothian. 
Prlt:.  "nioraas  Eugene.  Aberdeen, 
Prultt,  Francia  John  J.,  Baltimore. 
Randolph,  Michael  James,  Cumberland. 
Ratllff,  Everett  Duel.  Baltimore. 
Roberts.  John  Wilson  III.  Baltimore. 
RonnetHrg,  Hugh  Jullxis,  Hagerstown. 


Shaller,  William  Howard.  Baltimore. 
Sochtnk.  Perdlxi&nd  J  in.  Baltimore. 
Torowskl,  Joseph  Marlon  Jr.,  BalUmor*. 
Umatot,  Clarence  £dward,  Cumberland. 
Walker,  Unwood  Alferunla.  Baltimore. 
ZumbniB.  James  Henry.  Manchester. 

AirroTce 
Kleffer,  WUllam  Lewis  Jr.,  GreenbelL 

Marine  Corpi 
Blend,  Clifford  Craig  Jr.,  Brandywlue. 
Dorsey.  Gardener,  Croa-nsvUle, 
Dyer.  Uirrj*  Eugene.  Oxon  Hill 
Green.  Larr>-.  Baltimore. 
Jones,  Kenneth  Roland.  Lansdonue. 
Russell.  Bernard,  Balilmcre. 
Stamps.  Oliver  Clllton,  Baltimore. 
Teager,  Michael  Joseph.  Baltimore. 

AfAZlfS 

Army 

Buner,  Brian  Leroy.  Albion. 
Cbllds.  Christopher  J..  HI.  Augtuta. 
Drew.  Theodore  Glenn,  Freedom. 
Gfignon,  Percy  Charles.  Caribou. 
Hlgglns.  Kenneth  Lee,  Fort  FalrQeld. 
Hurd.  Colin  Plummer,  LoveU. 
Lovley.  Tht-mat  Griut,  Presque  Isle. 
Manchester.  Giry  Oral  C,  Parmlngton. 
O'Relllcy.  Tarry  Thomaa.  Plymouth. 
Pelkey.  Ra>'inond  Nelson.  Presque  Ule. 
Pickles,  Michael  Rlctmrd.  Sonford. 
Savoy.  Clayton  Edwdrd.  Crono. 
Smiley.  Ronald  Owen.  Bethel. 
W1115.  Robert  Emery,  HoUls  Center. 

Air  force 
Sanders.  William  Stephen.  Wlottirop. 

Jeanne  Corps 
Fogg.  David  Bruce,  Bangor. 
Hutchinson.  Allen  Melvln,  Auburn. 

MASSACHUSTTTS 

Army 
Aaron.  Charles  Edward.  Forge  VlUag«. 
Alamed.  William  Robert,  Jr..  Southwlck. 
Barry.  George  Francis.  Jr..  Dorcbeeier. 
Berry,  Alan  Wayne,  Palmer. 
Blake.  Dale  Adams.  Holden. 
Bond.  Francis  Arthur.  Weatmlnster. 
Bouchard.  Michael  PhiUp.  Falrrlew. 
Brtdgman.  Cleaveland  Floyd,  South  Dart- 
momh. 

Chaves.  John  Otmord.  Belmont. 
Cook.  Peter  Allan,  North  Adams. 
Dalgle.  jAmes  Ch&rlee,  Hull. 
OelnK>at.  Janiee  Loves.  Revere. 
Dolan.  James  Edwin,  Sdtuat*. 
Dowds.  Robert  Rsoul.  Chlcopee. 
Emery.  Stephen  Bradford.  Wlnchest«r. 
F&viizza.  LouIb  Anthony.  Somerrllle. 
Fell.  Oeorge  Francis.  Jr..  North  QuliMy. 
Prink.  Paul  Joseph .  Billertca. 
Hazard.  James  Joseph.  Lynn 
Hodge.  William  John.  Lowell. 
Huaeey.  George  EUery.  Swampscott. 
Itrl.  Douglas  John.  South  Boebon. 
Johnson,  Alan  Paul.  Medford. 
Keenan.  John  Scott,  Lowell- 
Keller.  James  Mason.  Rocicland. 
Lane.  S'ephen  Leslie.  Gloucester. 
Lougtilln.  Edmund  Michael.  Auburn. 
Maijraas.  Joel  Michael,  West  Roxbury. 
Marcln.  Paul  John,  Framlngham. 
Moran.  Paul  Robert.  Stoneham. 
Moreau.  John  Alfred.  Roxbury. 
Morrill.  Dennis  Leroy.  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nolan.  Peter  Francia,  SprlngSeld. 
O'Reilly,  Francis  Joseph.  Hyds  Park. 
PeUoto.  Gilbert  Cora.  Falls  River. 
Pennuccl.  Peter  James.  Lynn. 
Rlvest.  Mark  Henry.  Springfield. 
Rodrlgues.  Richard.  Fall  River. 
Robr,  John  Willard.  New  BedXord. 
Sss,  Theodore  Francis.  Sprlngfleld. 
Scbultz.  George  ClUton.  Jr.,  Stooebam. 
Spiers.  Stephen  Arthur,  Lexington. 
Steel,  John  Allen.  Hopedale. 
Wlrtb,  Joseph  William,  Hanson. 

AirWoree 
Sbea,  Harold  Jcecpb.  South  Hadley  RsUa. 


Marine  Corps 
Allen,  Francis  Monroe.  Jr.,  Worcestir. 
Dufault.  Paul.  Pall  River. 
Guzzetti.  Michael  T..  Jr..  Cambridge. 
Leonard.  WUllom.  Marlborougb. 
Martin.  Bruce  Edward,  Brockton. 
Moore.  Thomas  Richard,  Jr.,  M*^**^" 
Oclome,  George  Alired.  Lyim. 
Rhodes,  Robert  David,  Scltuate. 
St.  Lawrence.  AJbert  Alfred.  Mansttfild. 

Ncvy 
Taller.  Eric  Lawrence.  Buzzards  Bay. 
y.tCHicAS 
Army 
AdAms.  Paul  Vernon.  Detroit. 
Ade.  Dwlgbt  I..  Owofiso. 
Aeschlin^n,  David  Keith.  Cunden. 
Airlle  Winiam  Clark,  Detroit. 
Alfredso'n  Willigun  Richard,  Menominee. 
Andeni.  John  Royle.  Fifn*. 
Baker.  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  Plymouth. 
Barber.  Richaid  Joseph.  Warren. 
Barnes.  James  ALm.  Detroit. 
Barrus.  David  WUliam.  Charlotte. 
Bebo,  Wayne  Rlohard,  Menominee. 
Beebe,  Larry  D«*ayne.  Cresco. 
Bennett,  Kenneth  Devon,  White  Pigeon. 
Blondin.  Michael  Anthony,  Wesiland. 
Bloomfleld.  Michael  Lee.  Flint. 
Boeakool,  Robert  Ray,  Holland. 
Borroufich.  Dean  Walter,  Hawks. 
Bosowskl,  Michael  Alan.  Grand  Rapids. 
Bovan,  Paul  Clayton.  FarweU. 
Bowers,  Danny  Ward.  Card. 
Bowman.  Paul  Barkley.  Newaygo. 
Brda.  Justin  Paul.  Detroit. 
Brocks  Everett  Lewis,  Detroit. 
Brueck.  Richard  Allen.  Berrien  Springs. 
Busse.  Donald  Gene.  Pontlac. 
Butler,  Gerald  Thomas.  Kalamazoo. 
Campbell.  David  Graham.  Southfield. 
Clark.  William  Howard.  Jr.,  Parchment. 
ColatrugUo.  Robert  P..  Warren. 
Comis,  Larry  Melvln.  Garden  City. 

Conklin.  Michael  Lee.  Midland. 

Cook.  James  John,  Gladstone. 

Copeland,  Jerry  Don.  Detroit. 

Craft.  Harold  Glen.  Stockbrldge. 

Crxill.  Raymond  H  .  Klarshall. 

Darling,  John  Edward.  Jr..  Fremont, 

Davis,  J»mes  Leonard,  Dearborn. 

DeBcer,  Lawrence  Neil,  Grand  Rapids. 

Demorow,  Alan  Oeorge,  Allen  Park. 

Dewey.  Danny  Lee.  Tipton. 

Dixon,  Carl  Dean,  Nlles. 

Duszynskl.  Andrew  Joseph,  Munltti. 

Elliott  Phillip  Allen.  Alpena. 

Erlckson.  Joseph  Frank.  Central  Lake. 

Palk.  David  John.  Warren. 

Fern.  John  Charles,  Detroit. 

Perrell.  Btliy.  Ypsllantl. 

PlUlOQ.  William  Henry,  Bscanaba. 

Gtusta,  Joseph  Michael.  Westland. 

Ooosen.  Robert  Henry.  Muskegon. 

Oross.  Alan  Harry.  Warren. 

Oulnn,  Robert  Oeorge.  Lincoln  Park, 

Hahu,  Bruce  Edward,  Osslneke. 

Haney,  Bobby  Oene,  Ft.  Wayne.        □ 

Barrla,  Philip  Anthony,  Detroit. 

Hatfield.  Michael  James,  Orayllng. 

Hayes,   Nell    Biirgess,   Jr.,   Oroase   Poln 
Farm. 

Herrlngton,    Richard    Lee,    Jr..    St.    Cls 
Shores. 

Hill.  Robert  Hardy.  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Hodge.  Ronald  Ellsworth.  Pontlac. 

Holston,  Arvell  Bernard.  Inkster. 

Howe.  John  .\llan.  Mt.  Pleeant. 

Hunter.  Michael  Woodrow,  Ann  Arix>r. 

Jarrett.  James.  Flint. 

JobtLBon.  David  Keith.  Flint. 

Kangas.  Arthur  Nelson,  Detroit. 

KeUy.  John  WUllams  B.  G.,  Detroit, 

Klmzey.  Jc^m  Albert,  MelTlndale. 

Kltrllakla.  John  Andrew.  Detroit. 

Kcsilng,  Douglas  Lee.  HoUand. 

KuziUa,  Donald  O.,  Detroit. 

lA  Boooa,  Vincent  Michael.  Petersburg. 

Largent,  John  Alyn.  Rocbester. 

Undemann,  Jamea  William,  Brldgman. 
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Lolsel,  Jamcfl  t/ee.  BwartK  Oteek. 

Maidens.  Michael  Robert,  DMvolt.     - 

Manlere.  Michael  John,  RoasTltls. 

McCarthy;  Brian  Bihrard.  ^etroli. 

McDald,  Jokki  MAi.-ltbaca. 

MoPherson,  Mlchatf  Lee,  BosevtU*. '  • 

Mead.  Lenus  Edward.  Flint. 

Meehan,  Michael  Allen,  Oafter. 

Miller,  Eugene  Stuart.  Warren. 

Mills.  Rodney  Kenneth,  Alma. 

Mblnar,  Nicholas  Michael,  Flint. 

Moore,  Emesrt  Lawrence,  Spring  XjA*^ 

Mussln,  Robert  James.  Detroit. 

Neeson.  Bruce  Robert,  Kalomasoo. 

Noon.  Jack  Alden.  Lowell. 

Puiu.  Ahtn  Hugh.  Bronson. 

Patterson,  Michael  Richard,  Deartwm. 

Petela.  Thomas  Joeepb.  Warren. 

Plumb.  Charlea  Donald.  Jr..  Jackson. 

Pollack.  John  Joseph,  Battle  Creek. 

Pontlua.  Mark  Durwood,  Coral. 

Potas,  Alexander  Frank,  Detroit. 

PreUBs,  Carl  John.  Detroit. 

Rich,  Jon  William.  Menominee. 

Richmond.  Rcbert  Stanley.  Marcellus 

Rockey.  Michael  Craig.  MuskegDB. 

Rowley,  bonald  Albert.  Dearborn. 

Russ,  James  Erwin.  Grayling. 

Selman.  Charlw  George.  Farmlngtoa. 

Sharpe.  Charles  Dennis.  Almont. 

Sheeler.  Gregory  William.  St.  Clair  Shores. 

Sloat.  Benny  Da^id,  Chid. 

Spencer.  Arlle  Jr  .  Westland. 

Steffler,  Charles  Ervln,  CUo. 

Stephens.  Dennis  .\rthur,  Pontlac. 

Thomas.  Melvln  Ray.  Ada. 

l^imllnson.  Gerald  Douglas,  Traverse  City. 

Topolinskl.  Dennus  Michael,  Mount  Morris. 

ntrlalnen.  Gary  Albert,  Warren. 

Van  Benkertng,  Ronald  Dale.  Kwlnmamo. 

Van  De  Walker.  Richard  L..  Eau  Claire. 

Van  Haitsma.  Randall  Craig,  Ada. 

Van  Wleren.  Jack  Alan.  Holland. 

Weld.  Richard  George.  Jr..  Monroe. 

West,  Charles  Robert.  Detroit. 

West,  Jerald  Dale,  Bloomingdale. 

Wldroer.  Richard  Jaroee.  Temperance. 

William,  Ronald  Wayne.  Hoxle. 

Wilson.  Thomas  Edward.  Mount  Morris. 

Wlahon.  Donald  Ray.  Berkley. 

Wortman,  Douglaa  Frederick,  linden. 

Marine  COT^ 
.\ngel.  Tommle  Ray.  Dearborn. 
Brown,  Syres  Mattson.  Midland. 
Carter,  Terry  Alfred.  Marquette. 
Collins.  Sylvester,  Detroit. 
Creager.  Ronald  Lee,  Grand  Rapids. 
Dorse,  Robert  Edward  Jr..  Waterlord. 
Geolttl.  Charles  Tbomaa,  Detroit. 
Jeaee.  Clifford  Earl,  &a£lnaw. 
Lacost,  Regnold  Joseph,  Ironwood. 
Markey.  Christopher  Hugh,  Birmingham. 
Murphy,  Donald  Joseph,  Owosao. 
Nixon,  Len  Everett,  Wayne. 
Nowak.  John  Thomas.  Pemdale. 
Rodriguez,  Roman  Duran,  Flint. 
Soott,  Richard  Lee.  Jackson. 
Walker,  Frank  Mark.  Flushing. 
WUderspln.  Dean  Allyn.  FUnt. 
Williams,  Richard  Warren.  Detroit. 
Zoodsma.  Jack  Allen.  Grand  Rapids. 

Navy 
Ackerman.  Leonard  Michael.  Fraser. 
Blandlno.  Howard,  Warren. 
Cuthbert,  Oeorge  Richard.  Detroit. 
immsoTA 
Army 
Anderaon.  Gordon  Guy.  Minneapolis. 
Bernler.  Soger  Jerome,  Plummer. 
Bescta.  Robert  Dean.  Thief  River  Palls. 
Blegert,  Ronald  Lee,  Minneapolis. 
Burgess.  Richard  Albert,  Tower. 
Bums,  Robert  Allen,  Minneapolis. 
Cawley.  Patrick  Francis,  Prior  Lake. 
Chrlstopberson,  Dsvld  Lyn,  St.  Cloud. 
CUckner.  Michael  Duane,  Wabasba. 
DehQ,  Artbur  Andrew.  Anoka. 
Donahue.  John  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
Fleming,  Micbael  John.  St.  Paul. 
Graham,  Donald  Terry.  Minneapolis: 


Green.  Steven  Lynn,  Albert  Lea. 
Ounhus,  Gordon  Mario.  Kssiyon. 
Hall,  Warren  Smarts  New  Brlgbtom. 
Hanaon,Darredl  Wayne,  Detroit  I«kes.     . 
Heijnff".  Patrick  Ernest,  Watkina. 
Holler,  Roger  SsoSl,  Loim  Prairia 
Bab«rty»  David  Jeroma,  MUwaapoUs. 
Jennlges.  Ronald  Arthur,  Wanda. 
Jenaon,  Michael  Orsgory,  Pfexgus  FftUs. 
Kaiser  Frank  MelTln,  Madisoa. 
Kails,  Gerald  Leonard,  UtUe  FaUs. 
Kiger.  Dennis  Delmar.  Mlnnesj>olla. 
Klancke,  Charles  William.  St.  Paul. 
Krebsbaob,  Ronald  Alpbonae,  St.  FmuL 
Lally.  Michael  John,  Red  Wing.     . 
Larson.  Dxiane  Cimord.  Frldley. 
Lorlmcr,  Wllliaxn  IV.  8t,  Cloud. 
Lundequam.  David  James.  St.  PauL 
Lundy.  Gerald  Vernon,  AncAa. 

Marth&ler,  Robert  Frank.  SauJc  Centra. 

Matbsls,  Rlohard  Al&n.  Adiuns, 

McTnerwy.  R^^g*""  Jomea.  Jr..Ricbflf>ld 

Meudahl.  Michael  Uoyd.  St.  Paul. 

Notermann,  Michael  WUliam.  Vletosta.  ■ 

Olean,  Oene  John.  Minneapolis. 

Ordner,  John  Albert,  Rush  City. 

Parsons,  Gregory  Allen,  Ada. 

Peterson,  Dxmne  A..  IsanU. 

Peterson,  Marlln  Trent.  Williams. 

BUes,  Donald  Eugene,  Austin. 

Rlngholer.  Curtis  Edward,  Owatonna. 

Rlngoen,  Marvin  Lee.  Gleavllle. 

Russell,  Jerry  William.  Blgelow, 

Saba,  Lester  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

Schmltt.  PhlUip  Nicholoa.  St.  Cloud. 

Seeman,  Steven  Cari,  New  tJUn. 

Sbanor.  Gerald  Dalmar,  Minneapolis. 

Sbortley,  Dou^aa  Lyle,  Mound. 

Shurr,  Robert  James.  Ellsworth, 

Sullivan,  Timothy  Eromett,  New  Ulm. 

Thorson,  Ernest  Leroy,  Minneapolis. 

Widen.  John  Oeorge,  Owatonna. 

Wilson.  Daniel  Keith,  Elkton. 
Marine  Corps 

Benson.  Martin  Joaeph.  Wayxata. 

Hartung.  Charles  Leonard.  Cologne. 

MIS&ISSIPPt 

ATTTiy 

Allen.  Danny  Ray.  GuUport. 
Beckley.  Oeorge  Edward.  Potts  Camp. 
Carlisle.  BlUy  Pat.  Pelahalchle. 
Cofer.  Everett*  Earl,  Water  Valley. 
Crosby.  Robert  Banr.  GrtcnvlBe. 
Donald.  Harmon  Odell.  Jr..  Meridian. 
Douglaa.  Leslie  Forrest.  Jr..  Veroxta. 
ElllE,  Sylvester.  Columbus. 
Fulmcr.  Ronnie  Dale.  LakesvlUe. 
Grafton.  James  Calvin.  LaureL 
Grantham.  Ely.  Jr..  Msgee. 
Green,  Robert  Earl.  Purvis. 
Greene.  Ravmond  Miller.  GuUport. 
Greer.  Harr>-  Charles,  LoulsvUle. 
Hand,  Larry  EdwArd,  Saltillo. 
Harlow.  David  Hugh.  Amory. 
Hayes.  Willie  James.  OreenviUe. 
Horst.  Phillip  Metz.  Jackson. 
Howard.  Chester  Tbeo.  Jr..  Winona. 
Howell,  William  Eray,  Luoedale. 
Jennings.  James  Dale.  Brandon, 
Layton.  Calvin  Jerome.  GreenvlUe. 
Lofton.  Jerry  Wayne.  Natchea. 
Magee,  Boyd.  Bogalusa. 
Mauney.  Gerald  CUnton,  Baldwyn. 
McCarthy.  Timothy  Clay.  Blloxl. 
Melton.  Charles  Earl,  Clarksdale. 
MlUer.  Lawrencs  Scott.  BlloxL 
Moore,  Herman,  Jr.,  Pickens. 
Palmer.  James  Hester.  Meridian. 
Bawson.  James  Hilton.  Dalevllle. 
Roberson,  Jimmy  DarrcU.  Flora. 
Rosa,  Harvey  Turner,  Jr.,  Clarksdale. 
Shumpert,  Charles  McClame.  New  Albany. 
Sis  trunk.  Crelghlon  Wayne,  MonUcello. 
Smith,  Spencer,  Chiirleston. 
Smith.  WllUam  Eugene.  Oautler. 
Swain,  Milton  Truman.  Carthage. 
Terry,  Cornelius,  West  Point. 
Walker.  Winston  Charles.  Stovall. 
Walters,  Charles  Allen.  Moss. 
Wells.  Jobn  Klmon,  Pascagoala. 
Witt.  Danny  Kettb,  Pontotoc. 


Wozeneraft.  Warren  I^nn,  Luoedale. 
Wright,  Charles  Henxj,  Gulfport. 

Air  Force 
Ltbecka.  Jobn  Artbur,  Maoon. 
Wall,  George  Michael.  Houston. 

Jtf  ortae  Corjts 
Andrews.  WUliam  Lsory,  McOomb. 
Brown.  John  Wafite,  Bruce. 
Cummlnga.  Bsrold  Van.  Jr..  Jaokson. 
Easley,  David  Roy.  Brookhaven. 
SnUth,  Dennia  Oaralii,  Oolumbus. 
Kiiisotnu 
^  Army 
Aspey.  Darrell  Wayne,  B^ton. 
Baker.  Gary  Paul,  Monroe  City. 
Ballay,  Jamea  Vincent,  Monett. 
Bax,  Bernard  Herman.  Dixon. 
Bruton.  OArt  Leon.  S«dlgman. 
Bufflngton.  Larry  Daniel.  St.  Louis. 
Bullerdick,  Oary  Allen,  Arnold. 
Caffery,  Howard  Eugene,  St.  Louis. 
Camett.  Dennle  Lynn.  Kennett. 
Cheshire.  Gary  Allen,  St.  Louis. 
Clmggett.  John  Allen.  Union. 
Clarkson,  Jay  Owen.  Crevc  Oocur. 
Ooffman,  Clyde  Lee.  Warrensburg. 
Corp.  Jerry  Marsh.  Tecomseh. 
Crook.  Cren  Lee,  Coniphan. 
Cross.  Thomas  John.  Bevler. 
Davia.  Clifford  Morris.  Jr..  Raytown. 
Davis,  Michael  De-Wayne,  Independence, 
Dicus.  Richard  Lee.  St«c:nile. 
Dougan,  Charles  Garvin.  Graham. 
Flnke,  Stephen  Paul,  St.  Louis. 
Frankl'Ji,  Floyd  Stanley,  Braggadocio. 
Oaither,  Curtis.  St.  Louis. 
Gray,  Roy  Vh^,  Milan. 
Harper.  George  Dale.  St.  Clair. 
Harris,  Harcdd  Ray.  Poplar  BItiff. 
Helsel,  Rodney  dlenn,  St.  Joseph. 
Htdmes,  James  Robert,  Hannibal. 
Kelih.  Richard  Henry.  St.  Louis. 
Ke:he.  Henr/  Jhxaeb,  Lancaster. 
King,  David  Michael,  3t.  Louis. 
Klein.  James  Mojton.  Crcve  Coeur. 
Lollar.  Tbomaa  Arthur,  Kansas  City. 
Mann.  Nathan  James,  Warsaw. 
Marco.  Jerry  Roy.  Ferguson. 
Mayberry.  Michael  Joseph.  St.  Louis. 
McCiuskey,  John  David.  Bemle. 
McFall,  Robert  Dale,  Cape  Qtrardeau. 
McGuire.  Michael  Joeeph.  Chesterfield. 
Moore,  Charles  Thomas.  Memphis. 
Petrechko.  Edmund  A..  Jr  .  Richmond. 
Pollard.  Gerald  Bay,  Jr..  Flortsaant. 
Quick,  Ralph  Richard.  Jr..  Gerald. 
Rathbun.  Craig,  Grandvlew. 
Biden,  Frank  Lee.  Kansas  City. 
Roberson,  Sa2nuel  Louis,  Bland. 
Rutherford,  Richard  Eugene,  Montgomery 
City. 
Slegler.  Bobby  Truman,  Gideon. 
Smith,  Kenneth  Raymond,  PelbyrlUe. 
Spiers.  Randolph,  Maysvflle. 
Stacey,  Oary  Ross,  Ridgedale. 
Starks.  Wamar,  St.  Louis. 
Stemmons,  Birch  Udell.  Columbia. 
Templeton.  Clarence  Wayne.  Slkeottm. 
Tharp.  Earl  Watson,  Jr..  Cape  Girardeau. 
Young,  Dennis  Lee,  St.  Louis. 

Air  Force 
Chorllns.  Richard  David,  University  City. 
Davenport,  Robert  Dean.  Jefferson  City. 
Qoegleln.  John  Winfred.  Klrkwood. 
Hults.  Oary  Dean.  St.  Louis. 
Vorts.  Russel  Earl.  Jefferaon  Cttj. 

Marine  Corps 
Batts.  PercUl.  St.  Louis. 
Campb^.  wmiam  L.,  Jr.,  Kansas  City. 
Carrloo,  ClMstar  Calvtn.  Jr..  Jopllxu 
Gamer,  Gary  Harold,  OhlUtoothe. 
Oudlsbwltx,  Eugene  Rlcbard,  Fergtuoo. 
Bill,  Alan.  Jr.,  Slkeaton. 
Livingston.  Leslie  E.,  m.  Eureka. 
McCoy.  Peter  Joseph.  Berkeley. 
Pryor,  Larry  Roy,  9t.  Louis. 
Stoddard.  Russell  Merrill,  TTstims  Otty. 
Watsrfleld,  Rlcbard  F.,  Kaans  OMy. 
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Brown,  How&rd  Eugene,  Jr.,  Letwnon. 
iioirrAM4 
Armj/ 
Berdcr.  Kenneth  Sanford.  Butt*. 
C«cb.  Leroj  Charles,  Bane. 
Ehues.  Rlcnard  Lee,  Qnmt  VUla. 
Pa5ctiiii«.  L«ro7  James.  Wibaux. 
Johaion.  Oalvin  Lae,  ^airrtew. 
Kultgcn,  Alan  Joseph.  Cut  Bank. 
Milne,  Rocald  Jamea.  Tarry. 
Bobertaon,  Raymond  I*.,  Jr..  Butta. 
Tanner,  Ronald  Rueaell.  Mlaaoula. 
Volk,  Barclay  Leonard,  BUUnga. 

Marine  Carps 
Utile.  WUllam  Gregory.  KaU^MU. 
BAactoclu,  Oeocve  Ell,  UUas  City. 
Taylor,  WUllam  Xugene,  Bimngi 
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Army 
Bamett.  Chrl  Sugene.  Grant. 
Oosad,  Jerrr  Lee,  Lincoln. 
Dangberg.  Bobert  Lee.  Wlnalde. 
Doolittle,  John  muare.  Omaha. 
Dug&n,  Edward  Michael,  St.  PauL 
Parrell,  Timothy  Charles,  Omaha. 
Pnaher,  Carl  Nelson,  Jr.,  Tllden, 
Keller,  Kennetb  Lavern.  Omaha. 
Knlppel,  Larry  Don,  Lincoln. 
KoWXJus.  EudeU  Leo.  Verdlgre. 
Matson.  Wlllmer  Ardcn,  Loomla. 
Melrose.  David  Allen,  Bloomfleld. 
Nachtlgall,  D&vid  Joseph,  Omaha. 
Novak,  ClBxence  Joseph.  Dwlght. 
Ohm.  Eric  George.  Afihland. 
Orr,  Merlin  George,  Lexington- 
Pearson,  Mickey  Don.  Wausa. 
Spencer.  Prank  in.  Omaha. 
Strube,  Steven  Drew,  Norfolk. 
Taylor,  Lester  Keith.  Jr..  North  Platto. 
Thompson,  Robert  Charles,  Lincoln. 

Jfortne  Corps 
Carpenter,  Donald  Eugene,  Soottabluff. 
Keith,  Miguel,  Omaha. 
Robinaon,  I^rry  Warren.  Randolph. 

Nary 
Wamick,  Leonard  Charles.  Polk. 

mVADA 

Army 
DavU.  Thomas  Joseph.  Lae  Vegas. 
Draken.  Otto  Jsmes.  Las  Vegas. 
Bvans,  Ray  Francis.  Reno. 
Hammond.  Frank  Dale,  Eureka. 
Jackson,  Lloyd  WUner,  Austin. 
Kirk,  Robert  Lee,  Ias  Vegas. 
Parker,  Larry,  Wlnnemuoca. 
Perkins,  Stephen  John,  Overton. 

Marine  Corps 
Hutchlna,  Dale  Eugene,  Mlnden. 

MKW    HAMPSRiaX 

Army 
Davu.  Ronald  Charlas.  New  Boston. 
Gelater.  Michael  Lewis,  Rye. 
Howard.  Ralph  Arthur,  Hlllsboro. 
tA  Fave.  Russell  Thomas.  Manchester. 
OT^ell.  WUllam  Wayne,  Chesterfield, 
paradls.  Raymond  Louis,  Nashua. 
Schunenxann,  James  Edward,  Manchester. 

Marine  Corps 
Clough,  Arthur  Edward,  Grantham. 
Cummlngi,  Ratph  Ronald.  Portsmouth. 
O'Netll,  Thomas  Philip.  Dover. 
Vezeau.  Thomas  Joseph,  Derry. 

NEW   JOSET 

Army 
Abbatemarco,  John  Benjamin.  Hackeasack. 
Battel.  Anthony  Brian,  Oradell. 
Bedrock.  Alan,  Fords. 
Bezega,  Michael  Stephen.  Rahway. 
Borden.  Timothy  Zane.  Trenton. 
Brady.  Edward  Francis,  m.  Newark. 
Branch.  Wtlll&m  Anderson,  Belleville. 
Brewster,  Glann  Richard.  Newark. 
Colon-Santoa,  Rafael,  Hamilton. 


DeUkac.  Edward  John.  Jr.,  Bayonne. 
DeU.  Alena  Richard  M,  Egg  Harbor. 
Olduryk,  Myron.  3omervllle. 
Ford.  Richard  Edward,  6urf  City. 
Gasko,  Robert  John,  Jr.,  Mays  lAndlng. 
Oactl.  Dennis  Joseph,  Ksyport. 
Godfrey.  Cbarlee  Falrchlld,  Toms  RlTsr. 
Gray.  Robert  Lee.  Cologne. 
Heck,  Ronald  David,  Grsnloch. 
Henry.  John  Patrick,  Paramus. 
Keller,  Francis  Joseph.  Bayonne. 
Keller,  Leonard.  Bayonne. 
Klrby.  Jamea  Kent.  Glen  Ridge. 
wn«g»f«afi  Bruce  David,  EUaabeth. 
Knaua.  John  Rlchana.  Newark. 
Kozak,  David  Michael.  Hackenaack. 
lAwlor,  Patrick  Eugene,  Oakland. 
Le  Blanc,  Fred  Joseph.  Bayonne. 
Lebron,  Luis  Angvl,  Newark. 
Uarter,  Ezra  Budd.  Burlington. 
Martin,  Dennis  Phillip.  Swedesboro. 
McOarthy,  John  Joseph,  ColUngswood. 
Mftlster.  WUllam  Alfred.  Morris. 
Miliar,  Stanley  Joseph,  Jr..  Elizabeth. 
Moorhouse.  William  Curtis,  Maple  Shade. 
Nash.  David  Robertson.  Mountain  Lakes. 
Plppenbach.  Joseph,  Pleasantrllle. 
Reddlck,  WUllam  Carl,  Paterson. 
Robinson.  Mitchell,  Newark. 
Scatuorchlo,  Dominic,  N..  Jr.,  Spring  L*ke. 
Sbeppard,  Robert  Porter.  Lebanon. 
Stefko,  WUllam  Charles,  Bayonne. 
Tetkoskl,  Leon  Anthony.  Roebllng. 
Vohrlnger.  WllUam  Thomas.  Vincentown. 
Walker,  Lawrence  PerceU,  Newark. 
Worthmgton,  Bobert  Ward,  Trenton. 

Marine  Corps 
Comly,  William  Alvln.  ColUngswood. 
Olegel,  James  Lloyd,  Wycoff. 
Hagelatein,  James  David.  Olaaaboro. 
Handerlan,  Paul  Wayne.  Fords. 
Osenfeld,  Otto  John,  Linden. 
Torsiello,  Wayne  Louis,  Union. 
NKw  Mexico 
Army 
Andler,  Marlon  Bryan,   Albuquerque. 
Chaves,  David  Cruz,  Las  Cruces. 
Clsneros,  Charles  Castulo,  Cerro. 
Defoor.  Freddie  Carvlal,  T&tum. 
Demorco.  BUly  Joe,  Las  Cruces. 
Foley,  Charles  Daniel,  Hobbe. 
Garcia.  David  Jose.  Santa  Fe. 
Garcia,  Isldro,  Albuquerque. 
Ketfalos,  Chris  Albert.  Bloomfleld. 
Lovato,  Rudolph  Daniel,  Albuquerque. 
Bladrid,  Frank  Dodg?.  Puerto  Do  Luna. 
Nabours.  Jlnuute  Floyd,  Demlng. 
Platero,  Raymond,  C&nondto. 
Romero,  Tlmoteo  Fred,  Taos. 
Salazar,  Mel  Ernest,  Jr..  Albuquerque. 

Air  Force 
Keller.  George  Richard,  Farmlngton. 

KKW   TOSK 

Army 
Adams,  Oeorge  Hart  well,  Blnghamton, 
Aldag,  wmiom  Arthur.  TuIIy. 
Allison,  Dorrell  Gene,  Byron. 
Antwlne.  Ronald  Michael,  New  Tork. 
Bailey.  Kenneth  Norman.  Jr..  Blnghamton. 
Berger,  Bobert  Francis.  Rock  Tavern. 
Blgelow.  Lavi-Tence  Carroll.  Lake  View. 
Blgelow.  Ralph  William,  Celevan. 
Blackmon.  Jamea  Arthur.  New  York. 
Blot  ten  berger.  Michael  J.,  New  York. 
Bray.  Bernard,  New  York. 
Bridge.  WUllam  David,  New  York. 
Brown.  Steven  Merle,  New  York. 
Burke.  Thomas  Charles,  Bayport. 
Bums.  John  James.  Jr.,  Buffalo. 
Cain,  Robert  Emmett,  Lerlttown. 
Calnes,  Frederick  Alfred.  New  Tork. 
Callaghan.  Dennis  Patrick.  Hamburg. 
Cameron,  Dorrell  Alden,  Marathon. 
Carabollo,  Hector  Luis.  New  York. 
Carvajal.  Francisco  Teronl.  New  York. 
Cerlo.  Joseph  Anthony,  Cortland. 
Chamberlain,  Michael  John,  Waverly. 
Chlsolm,  Ronald,  Hollla. 
Cole.  Patrick  LervlUe,  New  York. 


Conners.  Lm  Alexander.  Kennedy. 
Cooney,  Juaae.  New  York. 
Coons,  Botnrt  WayiM,  Johnstown. 
Correa,  Michael  Steven,  New  York. 
D'AngelUco.  Joseph  M.,  Ft.  Edward. 
De  Hlmer,  Martin  James.  Rome. 
Dee,  Kenneth  Samuel.  New  York. 
DlGregorlo.  Josepb,  Niagara  Falls. 
Dockery,  Roosevelt  George.  Buffalo. 
Dodge.  Jeffrey  Bruns.  Yonkers. 
Drum.  Thomas .  Johnaon  City. 
Duffner.  William  Frank,  Oohoes^ 
Durant.  Richard  Henry,  Vernon. 
Elsert.  Harold  Bernard.  Jr.,  Lawreooe. 
ElUott,  Richard,  Slmlra. 
Fort«.  Richard  Michael.  East  Northpoct. 
Franklin,  Keith  Koy,  Salamanca. 
Garcia.  Benjamin,  New  York. 
Gardens,  Nicholas  Lewis,  New  York. 
Gary,  Cye.  New  York. 
Glordlna.  Stefano.  Buffalo. 
Gibbons,  John  Michael,  Sayvllle. 
Graver,  Raymond  Charles.  Jr.,  WanUgh. 
Grlfaal,  James  Anthony,  Tomawanda. 
Grouf,  Jack  Steven.  East  Northportw 
Hannlgan.  William  Francis.  New  York. 
Heinz,  Dennis  Ralph.  SprtngvUle. 
Heuner.  Dennis  Edward.  Syracuse. 
Hogenboom,  Dennis  Norman.  Schcdiaris. 
Bopeon.  Frederick  Wayne.  Isllp. 
Hovey.  Vernon  Fletcher.  Ill,  Schenectady. 
Ingleeton.  Storet  John,  MortvlUe. 
Inalee,  Raymond  Stephen,  Levlttown. 
JaekawBkl,  Dennis  Eugene.  Inwood. 
JonoBka.  John  Jay,  Jr.,  Plainvlew. 
Jennings.  John  ^tlchael,  UCloa. 
Johnson,  Alan  Howard,  South  OEone  Park. 
Jones.  John  Monroe,  Jr.,  Selden. 
Kaatencleck,  WllUam  Peter,  Llndenhuivt. 
Keogh,  Martin  Jerome,  Mamoroneck. 
Keman,  Michael  Robert,  Pearl  River. 
Kester,  Richard  Lee,  Angola. 
Knight,  Bryan  TheotLs.  Buffalo. 
Komarowskl,  Peter  Mark.  Barker. 
Ladouceur,  Lanny  Guy,  Rensselaer. 
lAgodzinskl,  Roger  Thomas,  Buffalo. 
Lusher.  Ernest  Reginald,  Jr.,  Germantown. 
Lassen.  David  Henry.  Clarence. 
Less,  Reuben  Anthony,  New  York. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Michael,  Rodman. 
Luther,  Robert  Benjamin,  Grand  Island. 
Lyons,  John  Joseph,  Yonkers. 
MacNell,  Douglas  Gerald,  Queens  ^miag*. 
Magruder.  David  Byron,  UUca. 
Maley.  Charles  Thomas.  Glendale. 
McCagg.  Carlton  F.,  Jr.,  Chatham. 
McDonald.  Harold  J.,  New  York. 
Moden.  Richard  Sheldon.  Bliss. 
Montagle.  WUllam  Joseph,  Valley. 
Moore.  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  Rensselaer. 
Mullens,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Murray,  Robert  Charles.  Tuckahoe. 
Nelson,  Dennis  Wayne,  Flushing. 
OUvo,  Rafael.  New  York. 
Olaen.  George  Thomas.  New  York. 
Orlandi.  Joseph  EUslo,  Jr..  New  York. 
Ouellette.  Lewis  Charles.  Albany. 
Palladlno.  Thomas  Arthur.  East  Patchogu*. 
Patterson.  Richard  Alan,  Levlttown. 
Perez-Rivera,  Milton,  New  York. 
Perry.  Frank  Michael,  Jr..  Patchogue. 
Pickens.  Johnnie,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Porter.  Wtlllara  Roy.  Oneida. 
Postlgllone,  Joseph  John,  Utlca. 
Pulaski,  Peter,  Jr.,  Howard  Beach. 
Qulnonea,  Joee  Luts,  New  York. 
Rappaport.  Harold  Kenneth,  New  York. 
Rorrlck.  John  Edward,  Beaver  Dama. 
Rlngholm,  John  Azel,  Mlddletown. 
Rlzzo.  John  Michael,  Jr.,  Ocemnslde. 
Robbins.  Arnold  Lee,  Salamanca. 
Robinson,  John,  Jamaica. 
Roche.  Matthew  Peter,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Ru.'^,  Paul  Edward.  Nlagra  Falls. 
Salter,  James  William.  Westbury. 
Sanceverlno,  Gary  Anthony,  New  York. 
Schmidt.  Richard  Carl.  Johnson  City. 
Shaffer,  John  Andrew,  SjTacuse. 
Slayton  Charles  Dewonn.  Htmtlngton. 
Snyder.  Roy  Harrison,  Fablus. 
Soils,  FelU.  New  York. 
Spear.  Michael  Sheldon,  Niagara  TaHt. 


Spence,  Alex.  Jr.,  Tonawanda. 
Spisto,  Justin  Richard.  Patchogue. 
Stemper.  PhlUp  Jon,  Lockport. 
Stleve,  WllUam  John,  Leonardsrlll*. 
SuBl.  Andrew  Paul,  Saint  Johnsvlll*. 
SwartB  William  Joseph,  Seaford. 
Tarbell,  Clifford  Lawrence.  Bombay. 
Tatarskl.  LesUe  MUca.  Buffalo. 
Taylor,  Eric  Wyckoff,  New  York. 
Thomas,  Nathaniel.  Elmlra. 
Tlnnay,  X>onald  Warren.  Jr.,  New  YaA. 
Undardown,  Oaorge  Michael,  Medina. 
Ward,  Richard  Henry,  Philadelphia. 
Waahlngtoa,  Bobert,  New  York. 
Watson.  James  Thomas,  New  York. 
Westphal,  James  Francis,  North  Metric. 
Wheeler,  James  Christopher,  OneoatSi. 
Wlesnalfskl,  Peter  Robert.  New  York. 
Wllenakl,  Stanley.  Jr.,  HlcksvlUe. 
Wilkinson,  Jamea  Joseph,  Jr.,  New  Tosk. 
Wrobel,  Robert  Joseph,  Syracuae. 
Wynne,  Thomas  Edward.  Bay  Shore. 
Yonte,  Stephen  Leo,  Horaeheads. 
Zlmpfer,  Frad  Charles,  Buffalo. 

Air  Force 
Justice,  WllUam  Paul,  Nlagra  Falls. 
Lesser,  Leonard  Charles.  Floral  Park. 
Reese,  Oomer  David,  nz.  Scarsdale. 

Marine  Corps 
Barry,  Craig  Nicholas,  Yorktown  Heights. 
Beattle,  Erlck  Walter,  New  York. 
Brown  Edward  Frederick,  Jr.,  Plattsburgh. 
Brown,  WUllam  Anthony,  Hudson. 
Burns.  Rocky  August,  Rochester. 
Carlln.  James  Cook,  Blnghamton. 
Devlin.  Joseph  WUUam.  Merrick. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  Michael,  Yonkeia. 
Grace,  Dennis  Frederick,  Niagara  PBUt. 
Harrison,  Robert  Alan.  Delevan. 
Ho>t.  Lawrence  William,  Cato. 
Jacobs,  Christopher,  New  York. 
Koch.  Kenneth  Edwin,  Macedon. 
Lewis,  Brlc  Oakley.  Buffalo. 
Mandraocla,  Paul  Scott.  HoUey. 
Mangual,  Jose  Manuel,  New  York. 
MoClurg.  James  Walter,  New  York. 
Muntz,  Otraud  Domenlco,  Haverstraw. 
Oddo.  Anthony  PhUlip,  Commack. 
Ortiz,  Eugenlo,  New  York. 
Partington,  WUllam  Jay.  Marlboro. 
Richards,  Daniel  Paul.  Syracuse. 
Rosell,  Edward  Arnold,  West  Seneca. 
Soto.  Ismael,  New  York. 
Surotte,  WUUam  Warren,  Jr.,  Endloott. 
WakuUch,  Gregory  Paul,  Smlthtown. 

Navy 
Day,  Oscar  Alfred,  Hermon. 
Jacarueo.  FVank,  Spring  VaUey. 
aroBTH  caaoiONA 
Xrmy 
Barnes,  WUllam  Edward,  Rocky  Mount. 
Bethea,  Charles  Duncan,  Fayettevllle. 
Boney,  Allen  Lewis,  Warsaw. 
Brown,  Clarence  F.,  Jr.,  Seagrove. 
Bryson,  Terry  Adam,  Greensboro. 
Bulla.  Robert  Franklin,  Jr.,  Asheboro. 
Cahoon,  Morgan  Lane,  Fairfield. 
Carter,  Eugene,  Warrenton. 
Ceamel,  Harry  Lee,  Creedmocr. 
Colglazler,  Donald  Robert,  Haveloek. 
Cranford,  Charles  Rya,  King. 
Dawson,  Robert  Clark,  Gamer. 
De  Vaney,  Jamas  Price,  GoldjCboro. 
Debrew,  James  Ed^-ard,  WhltSLkcrs. 
Duncan,  Joseph  Willie.  MUlers  Creek. 
Eatmon,  Sddle  Ray,  Micro. 
Eaton,  Gary  Clifton,  Belew  Creek. 
Fesperman.  Harold  PhUlp,  Albemarte. 
Ford.  Jackie  Lewis.  High  Point. 
Foster,  Larry  Austin,  Oastonla. 
Franklin.  Garry  Lynn.  Greensboro. 
Franks,  Warren  Gamaliel,  Jr.,  PoUoekrrUle. 
Oamznons,  Harlan  Kenneth,  Jr.,  Mt.  Alxy. 
Garrett,  Robert  Junior,  Grlfton, 
Gee,  Eugene  Paul,  Oxford. 
Godwin,  Kenneth  Ray,  Chadbounx. 
Graves.  WUllam  Ralph.  Jr.,  Murphy. 
Green.  Phillip  WUllam.  Jr.,  Tryon. 
Qrleme,  Richard  Joseph,  Raleigh. 
Orlffln,  Thomas  Dwaln,  Mayodan. 


HaltbcDx,  Richard  Allan,  StatesrOle. 
Henderson.  Robert  Lee,  Spring  lAke. 
Herring,  Pedro.  Cofleld. 
Jackson.  Edward,  Jr..  Durham. 
Jackson.  Paul  Nash.  St.  P«uls. 
Jones.  Bobby  Eugene,  Tarboro. 
Kelly,  George  'momas,  IZT.  High  Point. 
Leonard.  Ronald  Fred,  Lexington. 
liocklear,  Foster,  Shannon. 
Lyne,  Michael  William.  PayettevUle. 
Martin,  Ray  Thomas,  Winston -Salem. 
McBachern,  Leo.  St.  Pauls. 
Melton.  Wesley  Eu^ne,  Black  Mountain. 
Menscer,  William  David,  Bt*te«vllle. 
Miller.  Jeff,  Todd. 
Morrison.  Sanuny  Ray.  O rover. 
O'Ham.  Rocky  Pearson,  Klnaton. 
Plckard.  Harry  Davis,  Greensboro. 
PlAt  ten  burger,  Sidney  E.,  Charlotte. 
Reagan.  Dickie  Walter,  Lumherton. 
Robinson,  Ronald  Eugene,  MooresvlUe. 
Rufty,  Joe  Hearne,  Salisbury. 
Scarboro.  Thomas  Allen.  Asherllle. 
Blgmon,  WUllam  Spencer,  Jr.,  Llncolnton. 
Smith.  Wimam  Henry,  Jr.,  Charlo<tte, 
Sotdato.  Shone  Nunzlo.  Fayetterllle. 
Stepp.  Paul  Robert.  Jr..  Flat  Rock. 
Stone.  Larry  Evans.  East.  lAurlnburg. 
Stout.  Mitchell  William,  aonford. 
Tannenhaum,    Donald    Charles,    Fayette- 
vuie. 

WaddeU,  William  Thomas.  Rockingham. 
WlUard,  Charles  R..  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
WlUlamson.  WUllam  N..  WendeU. 
Wilson.  Richard  Herbert,  Marble. 
Womble,  David  Lee,  Bear  Creek. 
Wray,  Van  Thomas,  Stonevllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Bowers,  James  Richard,  Jr.,  Lenoir. 
Llneberry,  Jerry  Eugene,  Wadeoboro. 
Lowder,  Ricky  Norman,  China  Grove. 
Morse  Ansel  Wendell,  Charlotte. 
Propst,  Richard  Hugh,  China  Grove. 
Rhea,  Sootty  Henry,  Granite  FaUa. 
Yarboro,  Donald  Ray.  Laxirinburg. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Berger.  Carl  Stephen.  Jr  ,  Mandan. 
Crary,  Joseph  WUllam,  Fargo. 
Emineth,  Norman  Anthony,  Baldwin. 
Hordmeyer,  LoTvell  George.  Mott. 
Johnson,  David  Francis,  West  Fo^o. 
Larson,  David  Allen,  Belcourt. 
Limdln,  John  Charles,  Sentinel  Butta. 
Wold,  Bruce  Lloyd.  Mlnot. 


Arm^ 

Boner,  Donald  Allen,  ECarriaon. 
Ball,  Dwight  Herbert,  Sardls. 
Bartek  Donald  Eugene,  Vienna. 
Bartley,  Walter  Charles,  Jr.,  Akron. 
Beaaley,  Roy  Claude,  BeUevue. 
Bobanlch,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  WevtervUle. 
Braggs.  Roosevelt  Junior.  PalnesvlUe. 
Braasfleld.  Andrew  Thomas,  Sylvanla. 
Brockmeler,  "niomos  Michael,  Kbrletta. 
Brown.  Gary  Lee,  Warren. 
Butcher,  David  Austin,  Marlon. 
Chambers,  Donald  Edward,  KlmholtoxL 
Chambllsa,  Jimmy  Lee,  Springfield. 
Charlesworth.  Jamea  W.,  Jr.,  Olrard 
Chose,  Michael  Lyn,  Cleves. 
Clark,  James  Roger,  Wadsworth, 
Cllne,  Ronald  Greer,  Columbus. 
Coffman.  Roger  Leroy,  Columbiis. 
Coplln,  Scott  Rondol,  Marietta. 
Corlett,  Gerald  Erneat,  Oregon. 
Dosen,  Gerald  Randal,  m.  Toledo. 
Denlclns.  Fred  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Devers,  David  Ronold,  8r.,  Paulding. 
Dice.  Robert  Floyd,  Akron. 
Ealy  Carl.  Cleveland. 
Elcheler,  Gary  Ernest,  SevlUe. 
Bndrees.  William  Jamea,  Geneva. 
Fisher.  Dorreld  Edword.  Fremoot. 
Fleck,  Gary  Lee,  NUes. 
Flores.  Ramon,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
Fosnaugh,  Carey  Allen,  WUlshlre. 
Poutz.  Kenneth  Lee,  Dennlson. 
Freeman,  Jeffrey  Alexander,  I^akewood. 


Gibson,  James  Val,  Coliimbus. 

Greavu,  BUly  Joel,  Canton. 

Oronsky,  Dale  Andre,  Wakeman. 

Halnley.  WUllam  Robert,  Sandusky. 

HoU.  Donald  Dole.  Drbona. 

Hamilton,  Ronald  Joaqulne,  Cleveland. 

Hammock.  Orla  Daniel,  Columbus. 

Honn,  Charles  Edward,  Northfleld. 

Hoy.  Gerald  Wayne,  Cincinnati. 

Helntz.  Ned  Rlchord,  De  Graff. 

HUl.  Robert  AUen,  LoweU. 

Hurley,  Jerry  Lee.  New  Concord. 

Joneda.  Steven  Michael,  New  Matamoras. 

Keaton,  Everett  Dennis,  Waverly. 

Kesterson,  David  Michael.  Port  Clinton. 

Kettering.  Robert  Paul,  Canton. 

Kitchen,  OrvlUe  Eugene,  Jr.,  Dayton. 

Klug.  Herbert  Wheeler.  Dayton. 

Knapp,  Richard  Charles.  Warren. 

Bloon.  Charles  Marion.  Plqua, 

Koe.  John  James.  Confleld. 

Kotora,  John  Lewis.  Vermilion. 

Kriegel,  Paul  Henry.  Cleveland. 

Loyfleld.  Donald  Edword.  Leavlttaburg. 

Lees,  Paul  Eric,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Loveit,  Glenn  Alan,  West  Liberty. 

Lowe  Robert  Ernest.  Ostrander. 

Bdabee.  Douglas  Crolglow.  Mansfield. 

Mader,  Rlchord  Michael,  Cleveland. 

Malcolm.  WUllam  Edward,  Jr.,  Toledo. 

Morheka.  Duane  Joseph,  Kensington. 

Martin,  Alan  David,  Maple  Heights. 

Maynard,  Gregory  John,  South  Point. 

Haze.  David  Lee.  Potaskala. 

McCord.  Harold  Raymond  Jr.,  New  Lexing- 
ton. 

McDonald,  lliomas  Michael,  Brewster. 

McKtddy,  Gary  Lee,  Mlamsburg. 

McMfthitn,  Daniel  Jackson,  Cleveland. 

Merrimon,  Thomas  Bruce.  PatUding. 

Morris,  Gary  WUUam.  Lancaster. 

Neaves.  Clayton  WUlard,  Dayton. 

Oen,  Michael  Lynn,  Wapakoneta. 

Parker,  Lester  Eugene,  Urbana. 

Parsons.  Ronald  Neal,  Wapakoneta. 

Peacock,  Thomas  Edward  F.,  McArthur. 

Petty,  Roy  Andrew  Jr.,  Akron. 

Phlpps,  Roy  Lester,  ZanesvlUe. 

Proctor,  Daniel  Vaughn,  Cleveland. 

Purdon,  Gerald  Wayne.  Cincinnati. 

Reed,  Ralph  Eugene,  Lexington, 

Relsing,  Dale,  Dayton. 

Roberts.  Wallace,  Plketon. 

Rogers,  Kenneth  Faulkner,  dndnnatt. 

Rohler.  Sidney  Earl,  Wadsworth. 

Root,  Clyde  Deon,  Canton. 

Scholk,  Thomas  Miidiael  8r.,  Cincinnati. 

Semple,  Wllllom  Eugene,  Winchester. 

Skala,  David  Prands,  Canton. 

Smith.  Jamea  Delvin.  ClrclevUle. 

Smith,  PhllUp  Joe,  Toledo. 

Smith,  Stephen  Jay,  Convoy. 

Snelson.  John  William,  Cleveland. 

Snider.  Marvin  Dole.  TUtonsvtUe. 

Snyder.  Gory  Foster,  Toledo. 

Somhatl,  Robert  Stephen,  Akron. 

Stoau.  Gerald  Martin.  Dayton. 

Still.  Richard  Louis,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Stoppelwerth,  David  Henry,  West  Chester. 

Sweet,  David  Arthur,  Dayton, 

Taylor,  Gary  Lynn,  Cincinnati. 

Taylor,  Henry  Luscious,  Dayton. 

Thels,  Lawrence  William.  New  Rlegel. 

Tontl,  Mark  Edword.  Coliimbus. 

Trlplett,  Ralph  Morgan,  Portland. 

Tucker,  Barry  Glenn,  Pioneer. 

Drbosslk.  Robert  John,  Cleveland. 

Ussery  Michael  Monroe,  Brook  Park. 

Valentine,  Frank  Michael,  Lltohfleld. 

Von  Hock,  Randolph  Martin.  Dayton. 

Vardy.  Alex  Victor,  Cleveland. 

Vaspory,  WUllam  Louis.  Dayton. 

Vinclguerra,  James  Vincent,  Akron, 

Vore,  Kenneth  Stephen.  Casstown. 

Walker,  Martin  Jr.  Mosiiry. 

Ware.  Francis  Louis  m,  Youngstown. 

Waulk,  James  Harold  Jr..  Waittilngtoo 
Court  H. 

Weaver,  Barry  Kent,  Solon. 

Whatley,  Charles,  Cleveland. 

Whltcher.  Clayton  Donald.  Cuyahoga  TaiiM. 

WUcox,  Rick  Alan,  Marion. 
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WiUl&ms.  D&16  Edwud.  Attica. 
Wilaon.  John  SC«ptien5oa.  B«srord  H«lgtiU. 
WtnUer.  David  Francis.  Mansfield. 
Wood.  WUllam  Lee,  Newark. 
Wood,  WiUlarn  Wayne.  Alliance. 
Toung,  Bon^d  Eugene,  Fromon. 
Zlegenfelder.  Frederick  P..  St,  Marys. 
Zonar,  F)*ank  Charles  Jr..  Cleretand. 

Air  Force 
Cross,  James  Emory.  Warren. 
DlUey,  Dmu  Allen,  Duncan  Falls. 
X>raket  Carl  WUson,  RoeevUle. 
Enderle.  Clyde  Wilson,  Port  OUnwn. 

Marine  Corps 
Burke,  James  Edward.  Middletown. 
Cr.iven5.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Cincinnati. 
Dawson,  Frank  William,  Cleveland. 
Francis.  Corris  Michael.  Elyria. 
Hargreaves.  John  James,  Brook  Park. 
Highland,  Forest  G..  Jr..  MaislUon. 
Hughes.  L«'.i.'i5  £ugeiij.  II.  BelleContalne. 
Justice.  Edward  James,  Cincinnati. 
Lundell.  Jackie  Linn.  Nurwalk. 
Matilngly.  John  Eugene,  Dresden. 
Moorhead.  Mlchasl  Eugeno.  North  Balti- 
more. 

Morgan,  Ronald  Curtis,  Cleveland. 
Keal.  liohert  Eugene.  Marlon. 
Turaec.  William  Brent,  CedarvlUe. 
Underwood,  TnomM  Wavne,  ZaneavlUe. 
Voransky.  James  Nelson,  \£agnolla. 
Whltmer.  Kenneth  Eugene,  Somerset. 
Williamson.  Larry  Gall,  Columbus. 
Wilson.  Roy  Lee.  Lyons. 
Navy 
Baumer.  James  Charles,  Huron. 

OKUkHOUA 

Armv 

Antle.  Michael  Louis.  Tulsa. 

Avera.  John  Adams.  Tulsa. 

Ballew.  Cheste.'  Lloyd.  Thomas. 

Baxter.  Terry  Don,  Tulsa. 

Bogle.  Dennis  Dean.  Oklahoma  City. 

Byrns.  GeraJd  WSnstcn.  Jr.,  Duncan. 

Caldwell.  Larry  Eugene.  Brtslow. 

Campbell.  Jimmy  Lee.  Wsgoner. 

Casey,  Michael  Dole.  Salllsaw. 

Ooleman,  Robert  Lewis.  Oklahoma  City. 

Oox,  Lewla  Ear!,  Ponca  City. 

Davis,  John  Louis.  Tulsa. 

Fry.  Nash.  Oklahoma  City. 

Oarrett.  Allen  Matthew.  Edmond. 

OUmore,  WiUlam  F-.  Jr.,  Wagoner. 

Henderson.  Robert  Knapp,  Jr.,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Henshaw,  Larry  Roy,  Sapulpa. 

Hope,  Michael  Clint.  Oklahoma  City. 

Ishmael,  Johnnie  I«roy.  Laveme. 

Johnson.  Dennis  Van.  Ada. 

Johnson.  Ronnie  Lloyd.  Meeker. 

Klpp.  Raymond  Sidney,  Oklahoma  City. 

Laulnger.  Joseph  Mark.  Tulsa. 

Lawrence,    Clyde    Wesley,    Jr.,    Oklahoma 
City. 

Leopard.  Jack  David.  Tulsa. 

Unam.  Maxie  Dean,  Tulsa. 

Mason.  George  Arden.  Rlngwood. 

Mclntlre,  Don  Ray,  Bennington. 

McMillan,  James  M.,  Jr..  Vlnlta. 

Morgan,  Larry  Gene,  Norman. 

Moyers,  Murl  Al-nn.  Pauls  Talley. 

Phillips.  Randall  Scott,  Sand  SprlngB. 

PulUam.  Edgar  Russell.  Jr.,  Broken  Arrow. 

Pulse,  Doyle  Oesn.  Stlgler. 

Ragsdale.  Donald  Ray  O.,  Dewey. 

Sanders.  Jlmmv  Doyle.  Del  Olty. 

Sloat,  Donald  Paul,  Coweta. 

Stedman.  Lee  Allen.  Liwton. 

Steward.  Steve  Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 

Stlzza,  John  Bonat.  McAlester. 

Sumter.  Forrest  Darryl.  Oklahoma  City. 

Tyner.  James  Anthony.  Pawhuska. 

Wade.  Boyd  Lee.  Rlngllng. 

Wlklte,  Allen  Thomas.  Choctaw. 

WUllams.  Mark  Everett,  Oklahoma  City, 

Wright.  Robert  Carrol,  Elk  City. 
Air  Force 

Rudgent.  Bdward  Monroe.  Tulaa. 


Marine  Corps 
Blacklox,  Robert  Lee,  Talequ&h. 
Brlseno,  Johnny  Charles,  Waynoka. 
Brown,  Larry  Lee.  Sand  Springs. 
Bumes,  Robert  Wayne,  Edmond. 
Tancey.  Craig  MarUn,  Tulsa. 


Army 
Anderson,  Dale  Arthur.  Portland. 
Arueeon,  Keith  Sam,  Puriland. 
Brltton.  Gar>-  WUUam,  Newport. 
Brown,  Timothy  John,  Myrtle  Point. 
Dafler,  Dean  Blaln,  Portland. 
Davta.  Wimam  Wesley.  Brookings. 
Foutz,  Michael  Oeorge,  Roseburg. 
Frost,  Robert  Dean,  Dxincan. 
Fulton,  Johnny  Lee,  Medlord, 
Oassner,  Larry  Michael,  Blodgett. 
Oray,  Carlton  Coc,  Eugene. 
Jensen.  William  Norman  Jr.,  Grants  Pass. 
Judy,  pavld  Leroy,  Bend. 
K<^b,  Calvin  WUllam,  Hubbard. 
Le  Clerc,  Perry  Andre,  Central  Point. 
Mambretil.  Daniel  Irrln,  MUwauUe. 
Maihefi,  Edward  Arthur,  Ro&eburg. 
Meade,  David  Ernest.  Portland. 
Morelaiid.  Terry  Lee,  Portland. 
Mu:b,  James  Ray.  Coca  Bay. 
Popp,  DJ.\1d  Fred.  Mllwaukle. 
Rava.  Henry  Tony,  Mount  Angel. 
Schneider.  Dennis  Patrick,  Mehama. 
Scbrock,  Vernon  Earl,  Corvallls. 
Sherry,  Thomas.  Beaverton. 
Smith,  Philip  Edwin  Jr..  WaJdport. 
Sutiou,  L&uTeuce  Edwin.  Portland. 
Thompson,  Robert  Noel.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Trussell.  Larry  Hugh,  Forest  Grove. 
Ulm,  Douglas  Raymond,  Lebanodi. 
Williams.  Steven  James,  Portland. 
WUson,  Brian  Lyle.  Amity. 
Wiseman,  Lane  Wayne,  Roseburg. 
Wood,  Darrell  George.  Jr..  Corvallls. 

Marine  Corps 
Ellelson,  David  John.  North  Bend. 
Temple.  Kirk  Irwin.  Portland, 
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Army 
Addu.  Francis  Ray.  ConneUsvllle. 
AInasy,  Robert.  CoraixiUs. 
Anderson,  James  Gerald.  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Antonelli.  Joseph  PauL  Bobtown. 
Bartholomew.  WUllam  H..  Jr.  Catasauqua. 
Basehore.  Harold  Edward,  Jr.,  Cornwall. 
Blscboff,  Edward  Allen,  Beaver. 
Booth.  W.lliftm  Dougla-s.  Ivylaiid. 
Bowers.  Jerome  Edward,  Jr.,  Rldgeway. 
Boyle.  WUUam,  Watrous. 
Bracken.  Alan  Lee.  Bsthlebem. 
Bro%-n.  James  Brent,  Tork. 
Bucka,  Walter  Herbert,  Jr..  Ambrldge. 
Busmda.  Charles  Arthur.  Orrtanna, 
Byerly,  Jay  Martin,  Conestoga. 
Chisko.  Joseph  John,  Dallas. 
Clough,  Tony.  Philadelphia. 
Combs,  David  John,  York. 
Connell,  Michael  Joseph,  Upper  Darby. 
Cook,  Robert  Bmery,  Honesdale. 
Di  6antl.  Raymond  Juuies.  Verona. 
Diamond.  Charles  Edward,  PhUadelphla. 
DUe.  Steven  Orlando.  Chambersburg. 
DUler,  Jay  Thomas.  Chambersburg. 
Doerlng,  Robert,  Clairton. 
Dragoeavac.  Davtd  Geocge,  MaadvlU*. 
Dupell.  Robert  Joseph.  Jr..  Philadelphia. 
Enos.  Blaine  Wllbert,  Jr..  Latrobe. 
Erkes,   WUllam  James,  Jr..  Upper  Blaek 
Eddy. 

Feeser.  John  Raymond.  PhUadelphla. 
PenneU.  Robert  Harry,  Ebensburg. 
Flannery,  James  Kenneth,  PltUburgh. 
Forsytbe,  Dale  Richard,  Neacopeck. 
Frank,  Timothy  George,  Dubois. 
Garstklewics,  Walter  J..  Jr..  Phtladclphlft. 
Gates,  Monte  Leroy,  Oorry. 
Oolaszewskl,  Walter.  Philadelphia. 
Grlfflth,  Larry  Donald,  Socnerset. 
Hampton.  Robert  Post,  Jr..  Levlttown. 
Bawtey,  Richard  A..  Jr..  Devon. 


Held,  Keith  Arthur,  Mount  Morris. 
Henry,  Terry  Lynn,  Clarion. 
Hensel,  David  WlUlam.  Pltteburgh. 
Honan,  Joseph  Psul,  Scranton. 
Hopper,  Barry  Vorrath.  Montrose. 
Jeuerson,  Ralph  Matthew,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  David  Lawrence,  Pttteburgh. 
Jurlch,  William  Agner,  Industry. 
Keesler.  Stephen  Joseph,  Hazel  HutSt. 
Knight,  Claude  Arthur,  Ptttsburgli. 
Koehler,  Robert  Tbomns.  PhU^felpiila. 
KuUkowskl,  Edward  Joseph.  Slmpoon. 
La  Chance,  Arthur  Elvin,  Chester. 
Laughlln.  Thomas  John,  Fbiladelphla. 
Leopold.  Frederick  Eric,  Norwood. 
Lewis,  Frank  Frederick,  Affton. 
Lownee.  Charles  David,  Newtown. 
Ludwlg,  Galen  George,  New'SoUand. 
Lynch,  Gerald  James,  Donora. 
Maloney,  Charlee  Deo,  Altoona. 
McDsnlel,  Patrick  El.nwood.  Easton. 
McMahen.  Raymond  Paul,  Onshore. 
McMlna.  Richard  Lee.  Marietta. 
Mcbs.  Prank  Martin,  Newtown; 
Merrill.  Charles  Le  Roy.  Jr..  Jersey  Shore. 
Miller.  Jeffrey  Harold.  Hanover. 
Miller.  Ted  Roger,  Boyertown. 
MUUneaux,  Barry  Thomas,  Ambler. 
Mohr.  Rlchord  Allen.  Barto. 
Mclettlerc.  Barry  Alan.  Batfleld. 
Moore,  Dennis  Wesley,  Bodlnes.  ' 

Muse.  Terry  Lee.  Barto. 
MoylAn.  DA.vld  John.  Bryn  Blavr. 
Murphy.  Ralph  OUver.  ln.  Grove  City. 
Nlchol5.  Bruce  Joseph.  Lower  BurrelL 
Nlerer,  John  Edward.  Slattlngton. 
Nolt.  Calvin  Eugene,  Mount  Joy. 
Novak,  Walter  Mark,  Nantlcoke. 
Palmer.  Larry  Dale,  Qreensburg. 
Parkhlll.  FrancU  Edwin,  Jr..  Upper  Darby. 
Peluso.  Paul  Renato,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
Plank,  J-omes  Duane,  Westheld, 
Prentice,  David  Gray.  Pittsburgh. 
Relnhaxdt.  James  Michael,  Philadelphia. 
Rlckert.  Glenn  Dale.  Souderum. 
Rockower.  Henry  NeUl.  Merlon  Station. 
P.opchock.  Theodore  Mattaiw.  Phillpflburg. 
Rovinsky,  EUchard  Michael.  Kingston. 
Sabo.  Leslie  Halanx,  Jr.,  Ellwood  City. 
Sclarrettl,  Vintizre,  Pittsburgh. 
Shrader,  James  Oaylord.  Pittsburi^. 
Slagle.  Larry  Ray,  John.stown. 
SmeltTer.  Charles  E.,  III..  York, 
Sprenkle.  Dennis  Allen,  York. 
Stewart.  James  Wesley,  PhUadelphla. 
Swartz,  Gary  Lee,  Erie. 
Swift.  James  Tbealbeart,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas.  Gregory  Joseph.  Upper  Darby 

Unruh.  James  Howard.  Stevens. 

Verlihay,  Frank  T.  Jr..  Pittsburgh. 

Waddle.  WUUam  Samuel.  BlalrsvlUe. 

Wnnto.  John  Paul.  Hlbbs. 

Weiss,  WUllam  Conrad,  Jr.,  Hershey. 

Wharton.  Thomas  Michael.  Dunmore. 

Williams.  Duane  Gregory.  Philadelphia. 

WUltams,  Richard  O-,  Langhome. 

Wink.  Melvln  Ralph.  LltlU. 

Winter,  Edwin  Thomas.  Erie. 

Wttyeyak.  Glen  Robert,  Reading. 

Tadock,  Daniel  Jos^h,  Philadelphia. 

TapBuga,  Edward  F  ,  Jr..  Northampton. 

Tlnger,  Wayne  Leroy,  Jr..  MechanJcaburg. 

Zerr.  Kent  Martin,  Sinking  Spring. 
Air  Force 

Hartsel,  Oerald  Lester,  Oratera  Ford. 

Terla,  LoCtaar  Ouitav  T.,  Scranton. 
Marine  Corp» 

Angert,  Paul  Edward,  Butler. 

Burton,  Samuel  NurreU.  Philadelphia. 

Bush.  Frank  Kenneth.  York. 

Chapman.  Ronald  James.  Hacelton. 

Coons,  Richard  WUllam.  Honesdale. 

Cronrath,  Steven  Mark,  lAnsdowne. 

Evans,  Gordon  Edward,  PhUadelphla. 

Fuhrman.  James  Michael,  Tork. 

Oober,  Clarence,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Greene,  Bruce  Gregory,  Leetsdale. 

Lecrone,  Paul  Albert,  Hanover. 

Morris.  Robert  Dean,  ESdred. 

Myers.  Daniel  Leroy,  Lock  Baven. 
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Persely.  Ricky  Edward,  Masontown. 
PhiUlps.  Andrmr  Mark,  Ijmsdale, 
Pierce,  Donald  James,  Jr.,  AUqulppa. 
Rathmell,  Henry  Porter,  Muncy. 
Savage,  Daniel,  PhUadelphla. 
Schuler.  Harold  Richard,  WUmerdlny. 
Sexton,  Richard  Jarrett,  n.  Easton. 
Smoyer,  Joseph  Ronald.  Pottstown. 
Swartz.  James  Albert,  Jr.,  EUlottsburg- 
Vancosky.  Michael  Anthony,  Scranton. 
WUllams,  Thomas  Albert,  WIUCM-Barre. 

Navj/ 
Bachman.  Albert  Carl,  Jr.,  Turtlepolnt. 
Hartaell,  Donald  P.,  Jr..  Bethlehem. 

IRODX  ISLAND 
Army 
Adams,  CarroU  Edward,  Jr.,  Pawtudnt. 

Alsup,  fitepben  John.  Rumlord. 
Brxile.  Richard  Charles.  Warren. 
Dyer.  Richard,  Pawtuckec. 
Evans.  David  Paul.  Lincoln. 
Haalam.  Albert  WUUam,  Central  Falls. 
La  Scola,  Valentino  J.,  Jr.,  Pawtuoket. 
llaloney.  John  Prands.  Jr..  Pawtucket. 
Moretil,  Antonio  Louia,  West  Kingston. 
O'NeUl,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Smith.  Andrew  David,  111.  Wakelleld. 
Taylor,  Robert  Thomas.  Pawtucket, 
VaUlancourt,  Edward  John.  Pawtuckat. 

SOCTH  CAHOLXltA 

Armp 
Bowers,  Grover  Coleman,  Jr..  WestvlUa. 
Bowman,  Melvln,  Iva. 
Burton,  Henry  Lee,  Lydla. 
Chandler,  Thomas  Leroy,  Mrytle  Beach. 
Chastaln,  Donnle  Ray,  Greer. 
Chestnut.  Leland  McLane,  Conwsy. 
DavlB.  Fandy  Mayo.  BlshopvlUe. 
Davis,  WUaon,  Winnsboro. 
Ellis,  Raymond  Dean,  Columbia. 
Frlerson,  KenneUi.  Alcolu. 
Garrett,  Aionzo,  Belvedere. 
Golson,  Anthony,  Sdiley, 
HIU,  Ralph  Owen.  Columbia, 
Hugglns.  Eugene.  Conway. 
Hunter.  Leroy,  Orangeburg. 
Jackson,   Benjamin   FrankUn,   Darlington. 
Johnson,  Cleveland  Osborne.  MuUins. 
Johnson.  WUlle,  Welhalla. 
Lazlckl,      Joseph      Charles.      Charleaton 
Heights. 
Magaha.  Danny  Roy,  Greenwood. 
McOullough.  BlUy  Ray.  Lowndesvllle. 
Messer.  J&ck  William.  Inman. 
Norwood,  Thomas  Lee.  Jr  .  Abbeville. 
Peapler.  Wayne  Donald.  Charleston. 
PhUUas.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  Charleston. 
Quick.  George  Dewey.  Jr.,  BennettivUle, 
Schaffer.    BUly    Joe.    North    Charleeton. 
Schopcr,  Gregory  Carlylle,  Greenwood. 
Scott.  Randolph.  Anderson. 
Staton.  David  Walden,  Travelers  Beet. 
Stewart.  Dan  Rogers.  Florence. 
Truesdale.  Charles  Kenneth,  Columbia. 
Williams,  Calvin,  Belvedere, 
Yedell,  David,  Greenwood. 
Young.  Clarence,  Oolomhla. 

A*r  Force 
Anthony,  Paul  Wayne,  Fort  Mill. 
Tucker,  Joe  Nathan,  Mount  CarmeL 

Marine  Corpe 
Bias,  Frank,  Charleston. 
Howe,  James  Donnle.  Liberty. 
Kllbum,  William  Htmter,  Aiken. 
McKlnney,  Thomas  Alan.  Cayce, 
Norwood.  WUllam  Arnold.  Darlington. 
Pogue,  Joeeph  Donald.  Cayce. 
Smith.  WUllam  Harry.  Oreenvllle. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Armjf 
Homer,  Mark  Roland.  Watertown. 
Jorgensen,  Samuel  Joseph,  Pukwana. 
KuBter,  Steven  Mark.  Rapid  City. 
Larson.  Fred  Duane,  Pollock. 
OUUa,  Donald  Warren.  Sturgla. 
Zlmprich.  Denis  James,  Watertown. 


Porter,  Roger  Lae,  RurozL 


tcnn; 

Army 
Arms,  WiUie  Dewttt,  Columbia. 
Annstreng,  Bruce  Ellis,  Chattanooga. 
Asher,  Samuel  Earl.  Oak  Ridge. 
Barnett.  David  WlUiam,  Bristol. 
Batchelor,  Charles  Edward.  Jackson. 
Branam,  Larry  Anthony,  Cleveland. 
Childress,  Benjamin  V..  Jr..  KnoxvlUe. 
Childress,  Robert,  Jr..  NaahvlUe. 
Chltwood,  Harold  Lynn,  Newbem. 
CUburn.  Halqua  Dale.  Lafayette. 
Cogglns.  WUUam  Ray.  Memphis. 
Creekmore,  Jesse  Carl.  Alamo. 
DameU,  Michael  Edward,  Woodlawn. 
Davis.  Richard  Harold,  Memphis. 
Dougherty,  Lon.  Jr.,  Nashville. 
Dumas,  Samuel  Alexander,  McKenzle. 
Edwards,  Gary  Lee,  Oliver  Springs. 
Floyd,  Charles  Grady,  NashvUle. 
Gentry.  Lennls  Clyde,  Po^-eU. 
OUbert,  Carl  Edward,  CookevUle. 
Orlssom.  Harold  Glenn,  Spring  Creek. 
Guthrie.  Robert  Eldridge,  Red  Bank. 
Harrison.  BUly  Gerald,  Memphis. 
Hodge,  Kenneth  Ray,  Johnson  City. 
Homer.  Herbert  David.  Kingsport. 
Horton,  Donnle  Edward.  Lutts. 
Huddleston,  Robert  Joseph,  La  PoUette. 
Huffman,  Walter  Lee,  Memphis. 
Hylmon.  James  Edward,  Jonesboro. 
Jones.  Danny  Lee,  Memphis. 
Keasling,  Elmer  Leo,  HUlsboro, 
Lamb,  Floyd  Watsel,  Jr.,  Chuckey. 
lAue,  Robert  HarrLson,  Jr.,  Concord. 
Lemons,  Bobby  Joe,  Dyersburg. 
Long,  BUI  Brooks,  La  Follette. 
Marine,  David  Harlan,  KnoxvlUe. 
Marlow,  Donald  Ray,  Memphis. 
Metcall,  Tom  Andrew,  Memphis. 
Nelms.  Daniel  Sarnest,  Hlxson. 
Newman.  Larry  Edward,  Memphis. 
Patten,  Carl  Eugene,  Memphis. 
Perry,  Randall  Earl.  Dayton, 
Raulston,  Charles  AUen.  South  Plttatnirg. 
Reed,  WUbert,  KnoxvlUe. 
Richardson,  Darek  N.,  ClarksvUle. 
Roberts,  Danny  Ray.  Etowah. 
Rutledge.  James  Robert,  Jr..  Memi^ila. 
Scott.  WUllam  Henry,  KnoxvlUe. 
Senslne,  John  Leslie,  ClarksvlUa. 
Shell,  Marvin.  Johnson  City. 
ShUler.  MarUn  Sully,  Jr  .  Memphis. 
SmaUlng,  Charles  Lee,  Lafayette. 
Smith,  Boyd  Wayne,  KnoxvUle. 
Smith.  Jerry  Lynn,  KnoxvlUe. 
Standley,  Thomas  Gary.  Nashville. 
Stephens,  Thomas  AUen.  Signal  Mountain. 
Straub,  Mark  Alan,  Memphis. 
Swatsell,  Donnle  Jay,  GreenevUle. 
Vlckerv.  ^^cheI  Clarence.  Gatllnbui^. 
Warfleid.  PhUUp  Ray.  Erin. 
WUson.  John  WUllam.  Loudon. 
Worley,  Garry  Lee,  Bristol. 

Air  Force 
Conner,  Michael  Ray,  KnoxvlUe. 
Gotten,  Larry  WiUlam.  NaahvlUa. 
Davis,  Luther  Eugene,  Oak  Rldga. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.  Frank  Houston.  NashvlUe. 
Beckman.  Kenneth  Bryant,  ShelbyvlUe. 
Blakely.  Bruce  WUUam.  KnoxvlUe. 
Boyd.  John  Joseph,  Jr..  NashvlUe. 
Crawford,  James  David.  Memphis. 
Glass.  BUly  Wayne.  Covington. 
Haggard,  WUllam  Elmer.  Powell. 
Martin.  Kenneth  Wayne,  Manchester. 
tfeConnlck,  Ronnie  Leon,  Mlddleton, 
MulUns.  Larry  Eugene.  ShelbyvlUe. 
West,  John  Edward,  Jr.,  Johnson  City. 

Navy 
Crabtree,  George  Ronald.  Jamestown. 

TXXAS 

Army 
Aalund,  James  Downing,  Houston. 


Adame.  Arthur  Plna.  San  Antonio. 
AguUar,  Nlok  Alfred,  Jr..  Hotwton. 
AlanlE.  Luis  Angel,  Endlnburg. 
Aleicander,  S&mmle  Edward.  MUton. 
AUbrlght.  Ronald  Harrison,  Trinity. 
Arrante.  Michael  Lorrau.  Austin. 
Balrd,  Michael  Harry.  San  Antonio. 
Bams,  Lawrenoe  Ray,  Denton. 
Baxter.  Roger  Bruce.  JunctlOQ. 
Bennett,  George  WUiy.  Jr..  Dallas. 
Berrler.  Danny  Clarence.  Grand  Pralrla. 
Beyer,  Edward  Hugo.  Schulcnburg. 
Blue,  Ronald  Michael,  Corstcana. 
Bonlfazl,  Gerard  Rex.  Bryan. 
Bovlo,  Richard  Steven.  GalvestozL. 
Bow,  Michael  Wayne,  Whitewrtght. 
Bradley,  Larry  Alan,  Verhalen. 
Brewer,  Richard  Dennis.  Big  Spring. 
Brooks.  Jamas  Edward,  Corpin  ChrtstL 
Cardenas.  Paul  H.,  Jr..  San  Antonio. 
CarriE&les,  Dlonislo  G..  Normanna. 
Christian.  Peter  Karl  J.,  Richardson. 
Clay.  Herauui  .A.llen,  Jr.,  Richmond. 
Cobb,  CbaMee  Michael,  Dallas. 
Conn,  Jaanea  Douglas.  HoxiHDon. 
Currle.  Anthony  Eugene,  Bryan. 
Curry.  Douglas  Ray.  Dallas. 
Davis,  Richard  Bouche.  Jr..  Dallas. 
De  La  Cruz,  Fernando,  Harllngen. 
De  Leon,  Jesus  Hernandez.  San  Antonio. 
Da  Loe  RloB,  Pablo  O.  P..  Jr..  Knox  City. 
Denton,  Robert  Anthony,  Wichita  Fatla. 
Dulak,     Raymond     Robert.     Jr.,     Oocpus 
ChrlsU. 

Diu^m.  Salvador  Gutierrez,  Fort  Stockton. 
Elsenburg.  WUUe  Edward.  Waco. 
Evans.  Edward  Louis.  Port  Worth. 
FeUers,  Roger  Wa>-ne,  Quanah. 
Garcia,  Carlce  Hui.  San  Antonio. 
Garda.  RaiU,  Jr.,  Donna. 
Gomez.  Oscar  Joe,  D'HanJa. 
Gomez.  Valentine  Betmea,  Jr.,  *^"^ 
Gonsalez,  Mario,  San  Angelo. 
Gonzales,  Oscar  Joseph,  Hidalgo. 
Greenlee.  Steven  Joeeph,  El  Paso. 
Hardin,  Jamea  Richard,  Pasadena. 
Heath,  Richard  Farley.  Goldthwalta. 
Henderson.  WUUe.  Dallas. 
Herrlngton.  Carwaln  L.,  KUgore. 
Hlbbler.  Rlchajd  Wayne.  Roeenbeiv. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Michiu^l  Joe.  I^moaster. 
Holt,  Ronald  Walter.  Jacinto  City. 
House.  John  Lee.  Houston. 
Howard.  James  George.  Jr.,  NaderUad. 
Howe.  Olon  Joeeph.  Houston. 
Hughes.  John  Raymond.  HI.  Houston. 
Hughee.  John  Scarborough  J.,  Fort  Worth. 
Johnson.  Robert  Henry,  CoU^e  Station. 
Johnston.  Gary  Oarenoe,  Archer  Olty. 
Kaiser,  Larry  Kurt,  Bay  City. 
Kirkland.  Larry  Jamea.  Dallas. 
Knoblock,  Olen  Leeter,  LoUta. 
Lewis,  Tedd  McClune,  OaUaa. 
Locket,  Robert.  Jr..  q"iiFton 
Lockbart.  Floyd  Barney.  Jr.,  Fort  Worth. 
Lopez.  Arturo.  Jr..  El  Paso. 
Luna.  Armanco  Cervera.  Crystal  City. 
Macomber.  Clifford  P..  Jr.,  CotoUa. 
Maddox.  Marcus  Wayne.  Converse. 
Mareck.  Raymond  Donald,  Deer  Park. 
Martin.  Ralph,  Burleson. 
May.  Larry  AUan.  White  Deer. 
Mays,  Raymond.  Jasper. 
McCorkle.  Douglns  P.,  Jr..  Abilene. 
Meaoor.  Phillip  Wayne.  Fort  Worth. 
MUburn.  Albert.  Houston. 
Mitcheltree,  Robert  G..  Jr..  Longview. 
Montana.  Rosendo.  Big  Springs. 
Moore.  Eldon  Wayne,  Oklaunlon. 
Morton.  WUUam  Ace  BUly,  Sweetwater. 
Mossner,  David  CampbeU.  Austin. 
Myers.  Donald  Wayne.  Hotiston. 
Pace,  James  Taylor.  Rlchardaon. 
Palmore.  Robert  Duane.  Hou-iton. 
PanneU.  PhllUp  RandaU.  Plalnvlcw. 
Patrick,  Derek  WUkerson,  Houston. 
Pike.  Nixon  Dewayne,  Houston. 
Poe,  CUfford  Earl,  Jr.,  Kempn^. 
Ponce  Benito  Andrade.  Cryvtal  City. 
Reed.  WUllam  Val.,  Uaredo. 
Richards.  Paul  AUen,  San  Antonio. 
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Rlchardaon.  Robert  Earl.  DouglasBvllle. 
Rich^nMon,  WUU»m  F..  Waakom. 
Riddle,  Charles  Uoyd.  D»Uaa. 
Rlslnger.  Jerry  Leroy.  Se*«ortlle. 
Rlvu.  Jo«e  Luis.  Loe  Preenoe. 
Rivera,  Joe  Le-wls.  Kennlt. 
RoberU.  Billy  Jack,  lleaqllte. 
Rodriguez.  Robert,  Wichita  Fall*. 
Roy.  David  Paul.  Pamp*. 
Ruel&a,  Uateo.  Alice. 
Sanchet.  Joaeph  S^baatian.  Von  Ormjp. 
Sanders.  Clyde  Douglas.  Rosbaron. 
Serenll.  Rlcanlo.  Galveston. 
Sbarp.  Preston  EKiuglaa,  Oranc«. 
Slough.  Busaell  ETugene.  DlmmlU. 
Smith.  Albert  Charles,  Bclton. 
Soils.  Oscar  Abrego.  Hartlnfvn. 
Sowder.  Bernard  Allen.  Potter. 
Spleker.  Gary  Lynn.  BalUngW. 
Stelndam.  Russell  Albert.  Piano. 
Stephens.  WUllam  P..  Jr.,  Bellalre. 
Stout.  Kevin  Arley.  Hlgglns. 
Swanson.  Bobby  Gene.  Jr..  Houston. 
Thornton.  Charles  Edward.  Bryan. 
TldweU.  Earl  Carl  E..  Jr.,  ArUn«[ton. 
Tom.  George  WUUam.  Stanton. 
Turner.  Clarence  S..  m.  Sweetwater. 
Uberman.  Rodnsy  Ray,  D&Uas. 
Valusek.  Dennis  Wayne.  OalvMrton. 
Vaasaur.  Prankle  Carl.  Tyler. 
Volft.  Amo  Joaeph.  New  Braunlels. 
WUbanks.  James  Hardy.  Grand  Sallna. 
Wortmann,  Frederick  Edward,  El  E*a«o. 

Air  Force 
Bell.  Holly  Gene.  Beaumont. 
Bonner.  John  Sidney.  Jr..  McAllen. 
Estrada.  Carlos  Albert.  Jr..  BrownsTlHe. 
Greenwood .  James  William .  Pa»dena. 

MariTie  Corps     v^ 
Allen,  John  Doss,  Mercedes. 
Baker.  Billy  Ray.  Leesvtlle. 
Bl&hop.  Ted  Jason.  Lufkjn. 
BoegU.  Steven  Warren,  Dallas. 
Borrego.  Ruiz  Francisco  J..  Harllngen. 
BradSbaw.  Robert  S..  m.  Lufkln. 
Cantu.  Adam.  Fort  Worth. 
Emmons.  John  Warren.  Jr..  Wlchlt*  Falls. 
Gonzalez.  Guadalupe.  Alice. 
Orlffls.  WUUam  A.,  m.  San  Angelo. 
Orlmes.  Gary  Lynn.  AmarlUo. 
Haley.  Clifford  Eugene.  Beaumont. 
Hammonds.  Roy  Lee.  Waxahachle. 
Hlgglnbotham.  John  Bill.  San  Saba. 
Jergenaon.  Rickey  lAyne,  Carro\izett. 
Kersey.  Arden  Ellsworth.  Jr..  AWlene. 
Ledesma.  Encamacion.  Corpus  ChrtatL 
UtUe.  Norman  Earl,  Ban  Angelo. 
McLendon.      Kenneth      Hayes. 
Springs. 

Mendlola,  Rlcardo,  San  Antonio. 
Moya.  Ramon.  Jr..  KingarUle. 
Padllla.  OUberto,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Perez.  Ascension  Rosatae.  San  Antonio. 
Peters.  Beryl  Gene.  Fort  Worth. 
Pohl.  Ehrhard  Konrad.  Denlson. 
Rodrtgeui,  Julian  Robles.  San  Benito. 
Smith.  CUfton  Thomas,  Houston. 
Vance,  James  Sidney.  San  Antonio. 
Webber.  Floyd  Dean.  Conroe. 
Wilson.  Harry  Truman,  Grand  Pralile. 
Tbarra.  Saznxiel  Garcia.  Austin. 

Navy 
Athanaslou,  Ronald  S..  Jacksonville. 
Brooks,  Charles  Edward,  Athens. 
Gage,  Norman  Glenn.  Pampa. 

vTka 

Army 
Ackerman,  BUI  R-,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Brock.  Robert  Lee.  Montezuma  Creek. 
Brown.  Michael  Dean.  Kearns. 
Carpenter.  BUI  Duayne.  Salt  liake  City. 
Day.  Jefroid  Beroell.  Sal:  Lake  City. 
Everts,  Jack  Charles,  Ogden. 
Fielding.  Craig  Pyper.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Gardiner.  Roy  William..  Vernal. 
Lamkln,  Stuart  Bassett.  Salt  Lake  CKy. 
Mace,  James  Doyle.  Deseret. 
Maxwell.  Ken  Swain,  Qlcndale. 
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Dripping 


Moon.  Raymond  Ross.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mower.  Gary  Ruel.  Falrvlew. 
Richardson.  Roy  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Tafoya,  Victor  Arnaldo.  Tooele. 
Tippets.  Lenny  Maurice.  Ogden. 
Ufford.  Robert  Lynn.  Vernal. 
Vincent,  Mark  Dee,  Prove. 
Walker,  Kurtesa  Howard,  Parowan. 
Young,  Robert  Francis.  Hooper. 

Atr  Force 
Chrlstensen.  Dale  Elllng.  Murray. 

fiavy 
Snyder.  Frederick  Don,  Moab. 

VnCINIA 

Army 
Barone.  Saodro  Nicholas,  Falls  Church. 
Carter.  Richard  Thomas.  CharlottearlUa. 
Cole.  Fred  Vincent.  Port  Belvolr. 
Cooley,  Dickey  Larue,  Galax. 
CortUe.  Charles  Llnwood.  Richmond. 
Earnhardt.  Clifford  Jerry.  HUlsvllle. 
Emmans,  Wlillam  Robert,  Virginia  B«ach. 
Fentress.  Loon  Aubrey,  Norfolk. 
Fletcher.  Lawrence  Eugene,  Wlnchastar. 
Francis,  Larry  Edward,  Lynchburg. 
Graham.  Bruce  Elliot.  Alexandria. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Henry,  Woodbrldge. 
Harrison.  Daniel  Wallace.  Arlington. 
Hawkins,  Johnny  Lee,  Fairfax. 
Helm.  David  Franklin,  Sterling. 
Hill.  John  Edwin.  Buchanan. 
Hudnall.  Wlillam  Leon.  Richmond. 
Hurt.  Vassar  WUUam  IH,  Roanoke. 
Johnson.  Charlea  Edward,  Newport  News. 
Jones.  Ronald  Wayne.  Chesapeake. 
Kendrick.  Richard  Smith.  CUntwood. 
KldweU.  Roger  Gene.  Front  Royal. 
Kuykendali.  Richard  Wa>-ne.  Richmond. 
LelchUtcr,  Vyrl  Eugene  Jr..  McLean, 
Lester,  Grady  Rudolph  Jr..  Wicomico 
Church. 

Lewis  Robert  Raymond.  Annandale. 
Long,  Phillip  Michael,  Radford. 
Lowe'.  Ronald  Sidney,  Norfolk. 
BAashbum,  T^chann  Scott.  Alexandria. 
McCarron,  Michael  Joseph,  Alexandria. 
McNulty.  Charles  Richard.  McLean. 
McRay.  Waime  Dabney.  CharlottesvlUc. 
Meekins.  Raymond  C,  Chesapeake. 
MUlner.  Carlton  Brandard.  KeeUng. 
Moles,  Thomas  Harry.  Richmond. 
O'Callaghan,  Brian  Joseph.  Alexandria. 
Overbay.  Clarence  M..  Jr..  Alexandria. 
Pardee,  Scott  Kenton.  Springfield. 
Richardson.  Harold  Owen.  Palmyra. 
Rlek,  JefTry  Randal,  Falls  Church. 
SamueU.  Donald  Ray.  Fredericksburg. 
Sayers.  Paul  Frederick.  Tazewell. 
Scanlan.  Warren  Lee,  Jr.,  Exmore. 
Schlteben,  Klaus  Dieter.  Richmond. 
Smith.  Wlnfred  Lee,  Greenville. 
Spencer,  Buford  Ronald,  Swords  Credc. 
Sullivan  Michael  Nelson,  Fairfax. 
Sumner.  Buford  Ellis.  Richmond. 
Sweat.  Loran  Edgar.  Jr..  Virginia  Beach. 
Sybert.  Roacoe,  Jonesvllle. 
Waller.  Casey  Owen,  Cumberland. 
Wheelhouse.  Clifton  J..  Jr..  Virginia  Beach. 
White.  Eddy  Eugene.  Roanoke. 
Woodward,  Douglas  Morris.  Berryvllle. 

iiir  Force 
Clement,  James  Wilfred,  Coebum. 
Pruett.  WUUam  David,  Bluefield. 

Marine  Corps 
Blakey.  Howell  Frank.  Free  Union. 
OosseUn.  Robert  Joseph,  Fairfax. 
Barren,  Raymond  Dale,  Frlbs. 
Hoagland,  Jeffrey  Kay,  Arlington. 
Holland.  Kermlt  W..  Jr.,  Alexandria. 
Hopkins.  Michael  Wayne,  Wlae. 
Jones,  Paul  Elden,  Klnsale. 
Lowery.  WUUam  Lee.  Norfolk. 
Wood,  Daniel  Lewis.  Culpepw. 

WASKINCTOH 

Armv 
Alura.  Rudolfo  Resta.  Tacoma. 
Ator,  Richard  Dennis,  Moses  Lake. 


Bartlett.  Ijury  Paul.  Tacoma, 
Bloomer,  Donald  Hugh.  Kelso. 
Bums,  Carrel!  Edward.  Everett. 
Busby.  Stephen  Lee,  Arlington. 
Clark.  John  James.  Spokane. 
DaUey,  David  Leon,  Vader. 
DeVere.  Monte  Raoul,  Nordland. 
Denny.  Jerry  David.  Spokane. 
Farren,  Mark,  Tacoma. 
Fisher.  James  Ted,  Okanogan. 
Fttsgarald.  Ronald  Eugene.  Auburn. 
Flleger.  Harry  Gregg.  Pasco. 
Flynn.  Daniel  Leopold,  Seattle. 
Fox.  Craig  James,  Seattle. 
Fulton.  Ronald  Joe.  Walla  Walla. 
Hefiketo,  Bruce  William.  Spokane. 
Hlbler,  Russell  Cranston,  Anaoortea. 
Hicks,  Jimmy  Ishmael.  Bremerton. 
Hopkins,  Ronald  Frank,  Puyallup. 
Howley.  Wesley  Charles.  Jr..  Ft.  Lewis. 
Jones,  Douglas  Robert,  Yakima. 
Kellogg.  Peter  Patrick  W.,  Seattle. 
Klnne,  Allen  Oene.  Mesa. 
Klttleaon.  Randy  Dane.  Seattle. 
Klein.  Stephen  Louis.  Seattle. 
Kulm.  Gerald  Albert.  RltevlUa. 
McCxirdy.  Robert  Lowell,  Tekoa. 
Neal.  Dennis  Wade.  Wenatchee. 
Nelson,  Richard  Dean,  Richland. 
Pipkin.  Dennis  Newman.  Cashmere. 
Pompella,  Patrick  Owen.  Arlington. 
Powers,  John  Roger.  Chehalis. 
Shrlner,  Thomas  John,  Royal  City. 
SUvesan.  Dennis  Ray.  Longvlew. 
Siye.  George  Dale.  Tacoma. 
Smith.  David  Walter.  Everett. 
Strength,  Norman  Howard.  Spokane. 
SnttMrland.  Bcott  Eugene.  Bremerton. 
Ta-ftat,  Thomas  Eugene,  Richland. 
Thode,  Lawrence  Gregory,  Seattle. 
Waalen.  John  Howard.  Seattle. 
Wainwrlght,  Michael  James.  VanooUTtr. 
Wall.  WUllam  Penn,  HI,  Tekoa. 
Walmsley.  WUitam  Morris.  Walla  Walla. 
Wetghtman.  Greg  Eugene.  Tekoa. 
Wtmmer.  James  Allen.  Spokane. 
Wright.  Michael  Lee.  Tacoma. 

Marine  Corpa 
Adair.  WUUam  Michael.  Bellerue. 
Ayers.  OarreU  Eugene.  Alderwood  Manor. 
Dunbar,  Robert  Sidney.  OuUook. 
Kadow.  Patrick  Dennis.  Vancouver. 
Schwintz.  Bobbiu.  Tacoma. 
Smith,  Richard  Deane.  BeUerue. 
Smith.  WUllam  Thomas,  Port  Townaend. 

W^BT  TIXOZHXa 

Amy 
Ankrom.  Everett  Lee.  Pennsboro. 
Boggs,  Robert  Sidney.  FrankXord. 
Bunner.  Lester  Earl,  Parkersburg. 
Collins.  Robert  OrvUle.  Eskdale. 
Craig,  Roger  Gene.  Clear  Pork. 
DaUey.  Larry  Eugene.  Vienna. 
DaUey.  Paul  Marlon.  Parkersburg. 
OlU.  Kenneth  Lee,  Trladelphla. 
Ooodson,  Carl  Bradford.  Cedar  Grove. 
Haynes.  Michael  Wayne.  Charleston. 
Hess,  Thomas  Q..  Elklns. 
Holt.  Merrll.  Matoaka. 
King,  Jay  WUUam,  Newhall. 
Lemons,  Robert  Lee,  War. 
Lockett.  James  Edward.  Anstad. 
Lowther,  Larry  Joseph,  Volga. 
McCormlck.  Ronald  Lee,  Clarksbtirg. 
MUler.  James  Calvin.  Martlnsburg. 
Mofigrove.  Robert  Boyd,  Wellsburg. 
Smith.  BUIy  Jake.  Oasaaway. 
Thonen.  James  Leo.  Wheeling. 
Weekly.  Gary  Wayne.  Mlddleboume. 

Air  Force 
Brown.  WendeU  Lee,  Keyser. 
Rexroad.  Loel  Franklin,  Clarksburg. 
Sklug,  Paul  Francis,  Orafton. 

Marine  Corps 
Howard,  Kenneth  WUllam.  Martlnflburg. 
Bragg.  Raymond  Dale.  Stanford. 
Legg.  Rodger  Dale.  Charlston. 
McDonald.  James  Matthew,  HarrlSTtUa. 
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MoUett,  ObtstM  Aubrey,  Peyton*. 
OlMD.  Cbarles  Robert,  Wheeling, 
Tucker.  OeoT^  Lealle,  Jr.,  Wbeellng. 

WiaCOKSXM 

Army 
Bauer,  Leooird  Wllllun,  Durand. 
Becker,  John  Paul.  Kenosha. 
Bohrtnan,  Michael  Dennis,  Celafleld. 
Borzych,  David  Russell,  Pulaski. 
Brantmeler,  Bernard  George,  Kewaunee. 
Chamberlln,  Dennis  Dean,  Elkhom. 
Cotter,  Kenneth  James,  Milwaukee. 
Dlednch,  James  Nicholas,  Hllbert. 
Erdman,  Dale  Arthur,  Augusta. 
Poreman,  Terry  William,  Pt.  Madison. 
Oarskl,  Kenneth  James,  Stevens  Point, 
Oauthler,  Gerald  Alan.  Manitowoc. 
Glllett,  Jerry  Cecil,  Cornell, 
Gorges,  Richard  John,  New  London, 
Hansen.  Stanley  Raymond,  West  Bend. 
Hauswlrth,  Gerald  Richard,  Oreendale, 
Hesslng,  James  WUllam,  Bayfield. 
Kalhagen,  PhlUp  Alfred,  Madison. 
Elaves,  Jeffrey  John,  Wauwatosa. 
Kleppln,  Kenneth  Thomas,  Milwaukee. 
Eleyer,  Mark  Edward,  Milwaukee. 
Krebe,  John  Thomas.  Jr.,  Browntown. 
Kurth,  James  Peter,  Darlington. 
Longmlre.  Kent  William.  Walworth. 
Ludvlgacn,  Leo  John,  Jr.,  Sheldon. 
Mealoli,  Ulchael  Stephen.  MUwaukee. 
Mouael,  Wayne  Charles,  Eau  Clalra. 
Murphy,  Tbomss  Joseph,  River  Palls. 
Norman,  Timothy  John,  Belolt. 
Overbeck.  Philip  Morey,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Pavlacky,  Louis  A..  Jr.,  Delavan. 
Peat,  Gary  Laveme,  Rewey. 
Plcksrt.  Ronald  Ernest,  Pond  du  Lac 
Rids,  Severlano.  Oak  Creek. 
Rogalske,  Paul  Prank,  Kewaunee. 
Rudolf,  Mark  Phillip,  Milwaukee. 
Ruenger,  Carl  Dennis,  North  Prairie, 
Schachtner,  James  Aloyslus,  Somerset. 
Seversen,  Thomas  Eugene,  New  Richmond. 
Smith.  Jack  Russell.  Mequon. 
Smith,  Kenneth  Eugene.  Woodville. 
Smith,  Wlillam  Thomas,  Marshfleld. 
Swager,  Gene  Stanley.  Balsam  Lake. 
Taylor,  Andrew  James,  Milwaukee. 
Uthemann.  Robert  Erlck.  Milwaukee. 
Valdez,  Francis  Pedro,  Oshkoah. 
Veser,  Edward,  Milwaukee. 
Wagner,  Michael  James,  Water  town. 
Warden,  Richard  John.  Sheboygan. 
Waason.  Steven  Edward.  Spring  Valley. 
Webb,  Johnny  Lee,  Milwaukee. 
Zydzlk.  Prank.  Jr.,  Phillips. 
Marine  Corps 
Delaat.  David  William,  Burlington. 
Dobosz.  David  George.  Clear  Lake. 
Ouellg.  Paul  Joseph,  Glenbeulah. 
Hackett,  James  Prancts,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 
Llbersky,  William  Bertram,  Bloomer. 
Peterson,  Darwin  Stuart,  Pleasant  Prairie, 
Webber,  James  Thomas,  Eau  Claire, 

Navy 
Daane,  Douglas  Jack.  Ooatburg, 
W.WW..W  Kenneth  Harrey,  New  Loodon. 

WTOMZNa 

Army 
Balland,  Ernest  Claude.  Cheyenne. 
Green,  Joe  Worth,  Buffalo. 
McOormlck,  William  T.,  ThennopolU. 
Scott,  Roger  Lee,  Pawell. 
Snyder.  Roy  Jasper,  Pt,  Waahakle, 
Stewart  Ronald  Richard,  Olenrock. 

Marine  Corps 
Dyicea,  Lonnle  Allen.  Buffalo. 
Baggerty,  Edwd  Charles,  Blyerton. 

AMEatCAN    SAUOA 

Marine  Corps 
Lerl,  Isuu  luutcm,  Pkgstogo. 

OTTAM 

Army 
Eaoano,  Juanlto  Malquec,  Agana. 
BstsTM,  Fenuodo  BuretnM,  Msrlgo  VUlaa*. 


San  Nicolas,  Victor  P..  Inarajan. 
Santos,  Rafael  Salaa,  Agana. 
poEaro  iico 
Army 
Barbosa-Oyola.  Eugenlo,  Bayamon. 
Colon-£>laz.  Juan,  Cosnerlo. 
Colon-Rodnguez.  Golguls,  Juan  Diaz. 
Concepclon-Nleves,  David,  Aredbo. 
Cuevas-Rlvera.  Ernesto.  Ponce. 
DavUa-TOrres,  Maxlmlllano,  San  Juan. 
De  Je«us-Rosa,  Raul,  Juncos. 
Encamadon-Colon,  Jesus  M.,  Bayamon. 
Fret-Camacbo,  Juan  Alberto,  Vega  Baja. 
Oalvez-Pastrana.  Manuel,  9an  Juan. 
Maldonado-Lluberas.  Albert,  Santurce. 
Ramoe-Lopez.  Roberto.  Mayoguez. 
Rlos-Maldonido.  Fernando,  Ponce. 
Santiago,  Martinez  Andres,  Aguada. 
Santiago-Castillo,  R.,  Jr.,  Mayaguez. 
Santos-Lopez.  Jose  Luis,  Celba. 
Torrea,  Aroadlo,  VUlalba, 
Vazquez,  Jose  Ollberto,  Santurce, 

Air  Force 
Ortiz.  Joae  Hector,  Rolling  Hills. 

VJS.  ViaOXN   ISUIMDS 

Army 
WheaUby,  John  Albion,  St.  Tliomas. 


REVIEW  OP  PHOGRESS  MADE  IN 
VETERAHa  AFFAIRS  DURINO  91ST 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  Irotn 
California  (Mr.  Teagui)  Is  recognized 
lor  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  will  soon  be 
history.  Although  we  will  return  to 
Washington  after  a  recess  of  a  month 
to  finish  out  our  second  session  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  rertew  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  veterans  affairs 
during  the  period  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  principal  purpose  of  such  a  re- 
view should  be  to  report  to  the  people. 
And  to  be  meaningful  our  report  should 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at  this  time. 
In  advance  of  the  coming  elections. 

The  91st  Congress  has  been  notable  to 
me  and  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  because  It  was  the  first  Con- 
gress in  8  years  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  that 
Republican  administration  and  gratified 
that  in  the  area  of  veterans  affairs  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  improving 
medical  care  and  other  benefits  for  our 
veterans. 

On  occasion  I  have  seen  comments  to 
the  effect  that  the  men  who  are  becom- 
ing veterans  today  are  in  large  part  for- 
gotten. There  is  no  question  but  that  our 
veterans  of  Vietnam  are  not  returning 
home  to  the  tune  of  blaring  bands  and 
patriotic  fanfare.  I  am  certain,  however, 
that  the  fine  young  men  who  have  car- 
ried the  burden  of  fighting,  and  who 
have  had  to  live  with  the  extra  burden 
of  disagreement  and  dlssention  on  the 
home  front  over  Vietnam,  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

The  membership  of  the  House  can  look 
back  on  the  past  2  years  with  a  tremen- 
dous sense  of  accomplishment.  From  the 
opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress  we  here 
in  the  House  were  prepared  to  consider 
and  approve  new  legislation 


for  our  returning  war  veterans  and  for 
veterans  of  other  wars.  There  was  a 
natural  marking  of  time  until  the  in- 
coming administration  made  its  appoint- 
ments and  adjusted  its  sights  on  Its  goals 
for  veterans.  As  they  were  developed,  the 
administrations  goals  were  larsighted 
and  generous  and  very  much  to  the 
point. 

The  Republican  administration's  con- 
cern with  our  Vietnam  veteran  was  made 
Immediately  apparent  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Don  Johnson  as  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator. Coincident  with  that  aj>- 
polntment  he  was  also  appointed  Chair- 
man of  Uie  President's  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran.  The  work  of  that 
Committee  has  since  been  translated  into 
legislative  recommendations  that  are  In 
the  prtwess  of  becoming  law.  While  this 
has  been  going  on,  Don  Johnson  In  his 
capacity  as  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  seen  that  the  needi!  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  as  established  by  the  com- 
mission are  being  administratively  met 
by  his  dedicated  team  of  VA  employees. 

During  the  period  this  constructive 
effort  was  going  on  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  attention  given  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  press,  to  alleged  defi- 
ciencies in  medical  care  being  provided 
veterans  in  VA  hospitals.  I  would  point 
out  that  it  was  clearly  established  in  a 
hearing  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  problems  that  Don 
Johnson  has  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
medical  program  of  the  VA  were  clearly 
inherited  by  him  at  the  Ume  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Neither  he  nor  those  of  us 
who  have  given  him  our  unequivocal 
support  have  attempted  to  point  any 
finger  of  blame.  It  is  a  great  credit  to 
Don  Johnson  he  was  not  concerned  in 
looking  back  when  he  took  office.  His 
attitude  was  forward  looking  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  attitude  are  already  evident. 

Don  Johnson's  concern  has  been  to  im- 
prove an  essentially  sound  medical  pro- 
gram— a  program,  however,  that  had 
developed  problems.  Solving  those  prob- 
lems was  not  strictly  a  matter  of  more 
money.  Washington  has  more  than  its 
share  of  so-called  problem  solvers  who 
have  a  single  answer  to  any  difficulty — 
spend  more  money.  It  so  happens  that 
the  VA  imder  Don  Johnson  has  pro- 
gramed more  funds  for  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  than  had  his  predecessors. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  these  added 
funds  because  salaries  and  wages  have 
Increased  over  the  years  in  order  to  per- 
mit Federal  employees  to  cope  with  the 
inroads  of  the  long  infiationary  period 
prior  to  the  NUon  years  in  the  Presi- 
dency. The  cost  of  medical  equipment 
and  construction  also  skyrocketed  dur- 
ing the  pre-Nlxon  period  and  it  must  be 
said  that  medical  technology  has  ad- 
vanced so  tremendously  that  the  cost 
of  providing  veterans  with  the  finest  in 
medical  care  has  risen  precipitously.  So 
while  I>>n  Johnson  has  seen  that  his 
administration  needed  more  dollars  and 
provided  them  as  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problems  he  faced.  He  has  also  made 
administrative  changes  and  improve- 
ments so  that  each  of  those  dollars  will 
be  used  to  the  beet  advantage. 

All  of  us  who  have  a  primary  concern 
with  veterans  matters  are  very  dollar 
ccmscioua  as  my  colleagues  well  know. 
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The  major  exptndltuie  ot  dollars  on  vet- 
erans matters  Is  payable  to  the  tnany 
veUrans  reteivtng  service-connected 
compensation  or  pension.  These  dollars 
are  placed  directly  Into  the  hands  ot 
oar  veterans  or  their  survivors.  Here, 
also,  the  inroads  of  Inflation  were  severe. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  lought 
dUigently  to  end  the  Inflationary  spiral 
and  the  effect  ot  Its  efforts  is  becoming 
clear. 

Any  objective  appraisal  of  the  admln- 
Istratlons  efforts  In  the  field  ot  veterans 
affairs  clearly  establishes  that  progress 
has  been  made. 

The  constituency,  as  it  were,  of  the 
House  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Congress  itself,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlsuauon  is  some  27.692.000  veterans. 
Add  to  this  figure  the  eligible  membere 
of  their  families  and  we  have  a  total  of 
ahnost  half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  agency  established  by  the  Con- 
gress to  administer  veterans  benefit  laws 
is  the  larzest  tadependent  agency  of  the 
Federal  OoTCmment  and  third  largest  ot 
all  D3.  Oovemment  agencies.  It  oper- 
ates the  largest  hospital  network  in  the 
world  with  166  hospiUls  end  is  staffed 
by  5.100  doctors  and  15.000  nurses.  It 
provides  Ueaunent  each  year  to  »-eU 
over  800,000  veterans  In  these  hospitals 
and  in  non-VA  hospitals  under  contract. 
It  processes  nearly  7  million  visits  each 
year  by  veterans  to  VA  outpatient  clinics 
and  to  tee  b^ls  physicians. 

Total  appropriations  requested  for 
VAs  flscsl  year  1971  operations  is  tS.9 
billion — the  highest  sum  in  the  history 
of  veterans  affairs. 

Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
ts  more  than  51.7  billion  for  medical  care, 
an  increase  of  $69  minion  over  fiscal  year 
1970  and  1228  million  over  fiscal  >-car 
1969. 

At  the  request  of  VA  Administrator 
Donald  E.  Johnson.  President  Nixon  ap- 
proved an  additional  115  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  S50  millicm  more  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  improve  medical  care. 
Shifting  to  another  field.  VA  which 
has  helped  more  than  7  million  veterans 
ot  previous  wars  to  own  their  homes 
through  the  GI  loan  proeram,  has  aided 
more  than  230,000  veterans  purchase 
homes  through  the  VA  program  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  alone. 

VA,  with  the  distinction  ot  being  the 
third  largest  ordinary  life  insurance 
oonpany  in  the  world,  conducts  five  in- 
surance programs  with  about  5.6  million 
policyholders  and  oversees  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  sixth  program  involving  in- 
surance for  present  and  future  members 
of  the  D.S.  armed  services. 

V.A  pays  nearly  te  billion  a  year  In 
benefits  to  almost  5  million  veterans 
and  dependents,  involving  compensation 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, pensions  for  veterans — whose 
disabilities  are  not  due  to  military  serv- 
ice—or  payments  to  their  survivors. 

The  overall  inagnltude  ot  the  VA  oper- 
ation can  be  seen  from  the  tact  that  VA 
replies  to  2  mlUlon  letters  a  year,  an- 
swers 60.000  telephone  calls  a  month 
and  meets  with  10300  veterans  every 
day.  VA's  voice  is  heard  on  3,500  radio 
stations  each  week  and  on  650  TV  sta- 


tions, while  its  inlormative  news  releases 
are  used  by  1,800  daily  and  7,000  weekly 
newspapers. 

Not  waiting  until  the  present  group  ot 
young  men  In  millUry  service  actually 
reaches  discharge  date  and  becomes  vet- 
erans, the  VA.  through  its  representa- 
tives, has  assisted  and  advised  more  than 
1.3  million  combat  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  in  Vietnam. 

Back  in  the  Stales,  VA  contact 
representatives  in  the  past  l^i  years 
have  made  some  20,000  visits  to  military 
hospitals  and  conducted  more  than  300,- 
000  interviews  with  wounded  and  dis- 
abled servicemen,  urging  them  to  com- 
plete their  education  with  VA  financial 
assistance  If  they  have  not  already  done 
so. 

More  than  11,000,000  veterans,  from 
World  War  n  to  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  OX  bill  edu- 
cation programs  administered  by  the 
VA.  During  1970  alone,  Uie  VA  will  pro- 
vide education  and  rehabilitative  assist- 
ance to  1.3  million  veterans,  45,700  chil- 
dren of  deceased  and  disabled  veterans, 
and  14,500  wives  and  widows  of  deceased 
and  disabled  veterans  at  a  total  cost  of 
{958  million. 

The  Outreach  program,  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  reach  returning  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, to  Inform  them  ot  their  benefits 
and  to  persuade  them  to  use  their  edu- 
cation and  training  benefits,  has  devel- 
oped during  the  past  year  into  one  of 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  not  only  holds  great  hope 
tor  the  welfare  of  the  individual  veteran 
but  will  sene  to  better  the  living  condi- 
tions of  their  families,  their  communi- 
ties, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  VA's 
program  of  medical  care.  In  addition  to 
Its  186  hospitals  the  VA  Is  now  operating 
63  nursing  home  care  units,  18  doml- 
ctUarles,  200  outpatient  clinics,  and  six 
restoration  centers. 

Half  of  VA's  hospitals  now  contain  in- 
tensive care  units  tor  the  watchful  care 
of  patients  with  coronary  and  other 
severe  medical  and  surgical  conditions, 
compared  with  only  64  such  units  a  year 
ago. 

There  Is  much  more  to  report  In  the 
way  of  progress.  Perhaps  one  more  exam- 
ple will  suffice  to  provide  a  measure  ot 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
the  present  administration. 

Through  the  personal  concern  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  with  his  approval  the 
VA  tmder  Donald  E.  Johnson  has  started 
adding  5,700  additional  medical  em- 
ployees in  this  fiscal  year,  which  will 
bring  full  time  medical  employment  in 
the  VA  to  nearly  138,000 — the  biggest 
worlc  force  in  the  history  of  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

I  think  It  can  be  said  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  Is  faithfully 
discharging  its  respon^bllities  for  ad- 
ministering the  laws  approved  by  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans. I  think  acknowledging  this  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  Is  a  neces- 
sary prellnilnary  to  a  review  ot  what  the 
»lst  Congress  has  done  for  veterans.  We 
have  looked  at  the  administration  of 
laws.  What  of  the  Congress? 

Over  the  same  period  ot  time  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  and  the  President  has 


approved  major  legislation  of  significant 
impact  on  veterans.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  major  legislation  be  care- 
fully reviewed  for  I  believe  that  such  a 
review  provides  the  clearest  possible  in- 
sight Into  the  concern  w^hlch  this  Con- 
gress has  tor  the  veterans  of  America. 
Therefore  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  sum- 
maries ot  the  major  puWic  laws  enacted 
in  the  9l8t  Congress  of  interest  to 
veterans: 

SCMUABItS 


PT7BI.IC  LAW  ij-it.  gr»ciAi.  novstno  foa 

PAmAFLBOICa 

Ext«rd3  the  program  of  oMlstAiice  to  ie- 
vcrely  disabled  veteniui  In  acquiring  home* 
equipped  with  special  fKllltlM  made  neces- 
aary  because  of  the  nature  of  their  dlaabUl- 
tlcs  to  tbose  veteraJi.i  suffering  from  the  loaa 
or  IcMB  of  use  of  one  lower  extremity  togvtbar 
with  realduols  of  organic  disease  or  injury 
which  BO  affect  the  fimctlona  of  t>»lance  or 
propulsion  as  to  preclude  locomotion  with- 
out resort  to  a  wheelchair. 

Increases  the  amount  of  the  paraplegic 
housing  grant  from  110,000  to  $12,500. 

Increases  the  amount  of  the  direct  loan 
program  for  an  individual  home  from  tl7,B00 
to  •21.000. 

Relaiea  the  first  Uen  requirements  for 
guaranteed  home  loam  to  permit  g\iaranty 
of  homes  for  veterans  where  basic  financing 
require*  first  Hen  security  for  monthly 
charges  to  home  purchaaera  for  developmemt 
of  community,  mimlclpal  and  recreatlaoal 
faclUUee.  Approved  June  0,  19«». 
FDauc  LAW  ai-sa.  paOTScnoN  of  nTSAwn.TTT 

SATZHO 

Prohtblta  the  reduction  of  a  veteran '•  stat- 
utory dlaai>lllty  award  which  has  beon  coo- 
tlnuoualy  in  effect  for  aO  years.  Approved 
June  39,  1968. 

PUBUC  LAW  »l-9«.  OePrWD«NCT  AKO  XKDSMWTTY 
COMPrVBATIOV 

atablishea  a  new  concept  for  payment  of 
DJ.C.  to  widows  of  aervlcemen  and  veterans 
whoae  death  was  service- related.  In  lieu  of 
the  present  formula  of  4130  per  month  plua 
13  percent  ot  the  basic  pay  of  the  deceased 
veteran,  there  would  be  a  specified  dollar 
rate  of  DJ.C.  baaed  on  the  pay  grade  of  the 
veteran,  ranging  from  »167  monthly  for  the 
widow  ot  a  veteran  in  grade  E-1  to  tiaS  for 
widow  of  a  veteran  in  grade  0-10. 

Allows  an  additional  tJO  monthly  for  each 
minor  child. 

Also,  awards  an  additional  monthly  bene- 
fit of  »50  to  a  widow  receiving  D.I.C.  or  death 
compensation  who  is  a  paUent  In  a  nursing 
home  or  m  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. Approved  October  37,  J98». 
rxnLtc  LAW  »i-ioi.  Muaanro  homz  cam  foa 

SiaVICl-CONireCTID  TFTBlANa 

Authorizes  community  nursing  home  care 
at  VA  expense  for  veterans  whose  hoapltall- 
zatlon  was  prlaoarlly  for  a  eervlce-connected 
dlaabUlty  without  llmltaUon  as  to  the  length 
of  time  such  care  may  be  provided.  Approved 
October  SO.  l»l». 

PTTBUC    LAW    Sl-lOl.    OtTTPATttNT    CAKE   FOE 

cntTAL^  saavica-coNKSCTTD  vrrssAxa 
To  make  available  to  any  war  veteran  who 
haa  a  permanent  total  dlaabUlty  reeulUng 
from  a  aervlce-connected  condition,  oamplet« 
medical  eerrtoea  for  a  non-aervlce-conneot*d 
disability.  Approved  October  30,  1969. 
ptTBLlc  LAW  9i-al».  vmntANS  anncATlON  ano 

TaAlNINO   AMXKDMrWra    ACT  OP    ItTO 

Increasee  the  Ijenefit  rates  by  approal- 
mately  34-fl  percent  for  veterans  who  ai«  re- 
ceiving InaUtutlonal.  (light,  cooperative,  farm 
cooperaUve,  ooneapondenoe  course,  appren- 
tloeehip  or  other  on-the-job  training,  for 
servicemen  punulng  a  program  of  education 
whUe  on  active  duty,  for  wives,  widows  and 
children  punulng  programs  of  eduoatlon 
under  the  war  orpbans'  and  wldcTWs'  educa- 
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Uon&l  uaUt&nce  progrum.  biuI  for  those  eli- 
glljle  pwBona  pursuing  full-ume  courses  erf 
speolal  restoHLtlve  training  IncreaAes  the 
aubaUtenco  r&C«  by  spproxlm&tely  23.7  per- 
cent for  veterans  r«c«lvin«  vocational  re^ 
hablUtation,    (EffecQve  ftbruaiy  1.  1970) 

ProWdac  new  progranui  of  special  assistance 
for  educaUonally  dlaadvontagvcl  veterana. 
Tixt  purposes  of  the  new  prograou  are  (1)  to 
enoourage  and  asslAt  veterans  who  have  aca- 
denilo  defldendea  to  attain  a  high  school 
education  or  Its  equivalent  and  to  qualify 
for  and  pursue  coune*  of  higher  educatlooi. 
(3)  to  asElst  eligible  vetarana  to  ptinme  post- 
■eoondary  eduoatlon  through  tutorial  ascdst- 
anoe  where  required,  and  (3>  to  enoourag* 
educational  Institutions  to  develop  pioermmi 
which  provide  special  tutorial,  remedial. 
preparatory,  or  other  educatlanal  or  supple- 
mentary asslstanoe  to  Fucb  veterans. 

ProTldas  a  new  prognun  to  be  known 
aa  the  Predlachor^  Educatloo  Program 
(PRKP).  The  purpose  of  thU  program  la  to 
encourage  and  oaslBt  servicemen  with  more 
tlian  180  days  of  service,  In  preparing  tor 
thdr  future  education,  training,  or  vocation 
by  pro\'ldlng  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  and  pursue  a  program  of  education 
or  training  prtor  to  their  discharge  or  release 
fTttn  active  duty  with  the  Armed  l^>^oee. 

Provides  an  expanded  program  of  outreach 
■ervlcas  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all 
veterans  fBpecl'.lly  those  who  have  hern  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  and  who  do 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma  and  those 
who  are  eligible  for  readjustment  or  other 
benents  and  services  under  laws  adminls- 
t«red  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
provided  timely  and  appropriate  assistance  to 
aid  them  in  ^tplylng  for  and  obtaining  such 
benefits  and  services.  Purther  provides  that 
the  outreach  serrtcea  program  u  for  the  pur- 
pose of  charging  the  Veterans  Admlnlstz*- 
tlon  with  the  affirmative  dutv  of  seeking  out 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  "dependents  and 
providing  them  with  such  services.  Specifi- 
cally, the  VA  la  to  advise  each  veteran  at  time 
of  discharge,  by  letter  and  If  posalble  by  per- 
sonal interview,  of  beneflts  to  which  he  la 
entitled,  and  render  assistance  In  making 
a;i^lloatlon  for  such  benefits.  The  VA  is 
authorised  to  establish  veterans'  assistance 
olBcas  at  such  places  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thia  ex- 
panded outreach  serrlcea  program,  and  Is  to 
work  with  other  Federal.  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  or  national  or  other  or- 
ganisations In  utUizlng  services  available 
from  those  agencies  or  organizations,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
State  employment  services,  to  render  assist- 
ance In  obtaining  employment  for  veterans. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  utilise 
special  telephone  service  for  the  purpose  of 
making  theee  outrsach  servlcee  as  widely 
available  as  possible. 

Provides  that  a  program  of  education  may 
Include  more  than  one  predetermined  and 
identlfled  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
oatlonal  objective  If  all  the  objectives  pur- 
sued are  generaUy  reoognlsed  as  being 
reasonably  related  to  a  veterans'  single 
career  field. 

Permits  veterans'  education  and  training 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Provides  that  a  veteran's  academic  high 
school  course,  requiring  16  units  for  a  full 
course,  shall  be  considered  a  full-time  ootuse 
when  a  minimum  of  4  units  per  year  are  r«- 
qulred. 

Allows  the  Administrator.  In  the  case  of 
veterans  enrolled  in  courses  In  educational 
institutions  not  leading  to  a  standard  txA- 
lege  degree,  to-  make  the  initial  payment  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  (not  to 
exoe«d  one  full  month)  upon  receipt  of  a 
oertifloate  of  enrollment. 

Permits  the  payznent  of  educational  as- 
riatance  allowance  to  certain  veterans  pur- 
suing couraas  on  a  lass  than  half-Ume  basts, 
or  aervloemcn  while  on  active  duty.  In  an. 


amount  computed  for  the  entire  quarter. 
semester,  or  term  during  the  month  imme- 
diately following  the  nu>Dth  in  whioh  certi- 
fication Is  received  from  the  educaUonal  In- 
stitution that  the  veteran  or  wrvlcem&n  baa 
enrolled  In  and  is  pursuing  a  program  at 
such  Institution. 

Eliminates  the  hour  eqtilvalency  require- 
ment as  prerequisite  for  filght  training,  thus 
would  require  a  private  pilot's  license  befor* 
a  veteran  could  pursue  filght  training.  Au- 
thorizes flight  training  when  generally  recog- 
nized as  ancillary  to  the  pursuit  of  sofne 
other  vocational  endeavor. 

Authorises  the  approval  of  a  program  ot 
training  on-the-job  when  such  training  la 
based  upon  skills  learned  through  organised 
and  supervised  training  conducted  by  a  quali- 
fied Instructor. 

Reduces  the  minimum  number  of  ooUsgs 
undergraduate  semester  hours  that  vetarana 
and  dependents  will  need  to  qualify  for  full- 
time  educational  assistance  allowanoe.  It  ac- 
cords maximum  flexibility  to  the  educational 
Institution  concerned  In  defining  a  full> 
time  course  of  study.  Perralts  counting  ot 
oertain  non-cradlt  courses  Deoessary  to  cor- 
rect an  educational  deficiency  towtutl  the 
minimum  niunber  of  semester  hours  required 
for  payment  of  the  educational  asslstsnoe 
allowance. 

Specifically  prohibits,  as  to  both  eligible 
veterans  and  depandonta  the  approval  of 
bartending  and  personality  development 
courses,  or  sales  or  sales  management  courses 
which  do  not  provide  specialised  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field  unless  oer- 
tain Justification  ts  received. 

Permits  the  pursuit  of  an  educational 
program  under  the  war  orphans'  and  widows* 
educational  assistance  progmm  on  lea  than 
half-time  basis.  (ElSectlve  February  1.  1970) 
Requlras  the  Administrator  to  notify  tlu 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  eligible  child  of 
the  educational  assistance  available  to  such 
person  under  the  war  orphans  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Provides  for  computation  of  educaUonal 
ssslstance  allowanoe  for  an  tilglble  de- 
pendent of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  at  an  Institution  In  the  BajyabUc 
of  the  Philippines,  at  a  rats  In  Philippine 
pesos  equivalent  to  10^0  for  each  dollar. 

Provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  a 
veteran  the  period  of  eligibility  would  ran 
from  whichever  last  occurs — the  date  the 
Administrator  first  finds  total  servloe-oon- 
nected  disability,  permanent  In  nature,  or 
data  of  death,  whichever  is  mors  advanta- 
geous to  the  eligible  person — and  would  de- 
fine the  term  "flrst  flnds"  In  the  case  of  a 
child  or  wife  of  such  a  veteran  to  mean  t2w 
effective  date  of  the  rating  or  notlfleatloa, 
whichever  Is  more  advantageous  to  the  tilgl- 
ble  person. 

In  the  case  of  progranu  of  ^>prentlesBhlp 
where  the  training  establishment  Is  a  carrier 
directly  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  pro- 
viding training  in  more  than  one  State,  an- 
tborlaes  the  Administrator  to  act  as  a  Otate 
^>provlng  agency. 

Modifies  the  educational  benefit  nondupU- 
cation  bar  by  having  It  apply  only  t>o  oertain 
persons  receiving  training  while  on  aotlTe 
military  or  Public  Health  Service  duty  and 
Federal  employees  receiving  their  f  uU  salaries 
while  training.  Repeals  two  statutes  znade 
obsolete  by  the  revision  of  the  nondupUoa- 
tlon  bar  (Sec.  5(M,  Public  Law  90-674  and 
Sec.  eoe.  Public  Law  9(^-676).  Approvad 
March  36. 1S70. 
ptrsuc  uw  si-isi.  KBcoimcKirr  or  mauiLxrT 

BWXmsNCB   PAT 

Provides  that  the  recoupment  of  disability 
severance  pay  from  disability  compensation 
shaU  be  at  a  monthly  rate  not  In  excess  of 
the  oompensatlon  to  which  the  veteran 
would  be  entitled  beaed  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability SB  detannined  on  tlia  Initial  TA 
rating.  Approved  May  7, 1970. 


nratic  law  si-ass.  oKrxNmoN  or  aoorxxD 

CRnD 

Permits  the  recognition  of  an  adot>tcd 
child  of  a  veteran  as  a  dependent  from  tba 
date  of  Issuance  of  an  Interlocutory  decree 
and  authorizes  benefits  on  behalf  of  such 
child  from  the  date  of  that  decree,  if  otlier- 
wlseeMglble. 

Increases  by  10  percent  the  monthly  pay- 
monti  to  children  where  there  la  no  widow 
entitled  to  receive  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation,  and  to  certain  children  Hffs 
IB  and  over.  Approved  May  21, 1970. 

PUSLIC   LAW    81-391      SESV ICKMKtf'S  GBOITr   Um 
INSL-aAHCE 

Increase  from  •10,000  to  915,000  the  maxi- 
mum, amount  of  insurance  authorised  under 
the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  (SOU) 
program. 

Extends  coverage  to  all  reservists,  membcra 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  ROTC  memben 
while  engaged  in  authorized  training  duty 
and  while  traveling  to  and  from  such  duty. 

Provides  an  extension  of  SGLI  coverage 
for  members  who  are  rendered  uninsurable, 
or  die.  within  90  days  after  ft^mnmtng  an  ob- 
ligation to  perform  (for  less  than  31  days) 
authorized  duty. 

Provides  that  the  insurance  coverage 
would  terminate  fl)  120  days  after  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  of  31  days  or 
more  imless  the  member  is  totally  disabled  in 
which  event  coverage  would  continue  for 
one  year;  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  31st  day  of 
AWOL,  or  oonflaement  by  clvlliao  author- 
ities, or  confinement  by  military  authorities 
involving  total  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances: coverage  would  be  automatically  re- 
stored on  return  to  duty;  (3)  at  midnight 
of  the  last  day  of  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training  of  le&s  than  31  days  unless  the 
memt>er  Is  suffering  from  a  service-connected 
disability  which  remits  in  his  death  or  ren- 
ders blm  uninsurable  within  90  days  after 
such  date;  or  (4)  at  the  end  of  an  Inactive 
duty  training  period  unless  the  member  is 
suffering  from  a  service-connected  disability 
which  results  in  bis  death  or  renders  him  un- 
insurable within  90  days  after  such  date. 

ProTides  for  conversion  of  SGLI  lor  mem- 
bers on  sctlve  duty  for  31  days  or  more  at 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  or  If  totally 
disabled  at  the  termination  of  such  disabil- 
ity or  one  year,  whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

Permits  the  conversion  of  SGLI  for  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  leas  than  31  days  or  on  inactive  duty 
training  if  they  are  rendered  uninsurable  In 
which  event  they  would  have  90  days  to 
convert. 

Provides  for  the  collection  of  premiums 
other  than  on  a  monthly  ba&ls  from  members 
on  active  duty  for  training  of  less  th&n  31 
days  and  from  members  performing  Inactive 
duty  training. 

Provides  a  new  formula  for  determining 
the  costs  of  6GLI  traceable  to  the  extra 
baxard  of  active  duty  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
emmeut  will  bear  all  such  costs.  Effective 
date  of  this  provision  January  1,  1970. 

Authorizes  payments  of  SGLI  directly  to 
a  minor  widow  or  widower. 

Specifically  exempts  SGLI  from  taxation 
and  claims  of  creditors  on  tbe  same  bsaia 
as  Is  now  provided  for  KSLl. 

Adds  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
the  Advisory  Coundi  on  SGLI. 

Authorlaes,  in  every  esse,  reinstatement 
and  renewal  of  NSLI  and  USGU  term  poli- 
cies within  5  years  from  the  date  of  lapse. 

Prevents  stale  claims  for  NSLI  dividends 
declared  prior  to  January  1,  L9&2. 

Authorizes  settlement  of  the  cash  values 
and  matured  endowment  contracts  of  NSU 
and  USOLX  in  monthly  installments  or  as  a 
rafund  life  income.  This  provision  wcxild  take 
effect  as  of  tbs  first  day  of  the  flrst  cal- 
endar month  which  begins  more  than  six 
calendar  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act. 
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Permits  the  beneflcUuT  to  receive  the  high* 
er  <Jep«adency  aad  indemnity  oompensaiion 
payment,  where  the  veteran  died  with  NSLI 
or  USOU  under  an  m-serrlce  wBlver  of  pre- 
miums, m  thoae  c«s«s  whore  the  imount  paid 
under  the  policy  and  any  amounta  paid  as 
death  compensation  la  equal  to  or  leas  than 
the  total  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  as  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensatlon  but  for  the  in-servlce  waiver.  To 
receive  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation an  election  by  the  beneficiary  Is  re- 
quired and  such  election  shall  be  final.  Ap- 
proved June  26,  1070. 

PUBLIC    LAW    91-3":«.   vnrXANS'   COMPrSSATlON 

mcreasea  the  rates  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  veterans  whose  dlsBbllltles  are  rated 
at  10  to  40  percent  disabling  by  approil- 
mately  S-percent.  50  to  90  percent  disabling 
by  approximately  10-percent,  and  for  the  to- 
tally disabled  and  above  total  by  approxi- 
mately 12-percent.  Increases  by  approximate- 
ly U-perceni  the  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  with  depcndenu.  These  In- 
creases become  effective  July  1.  1970. 

Provides  that  a  veteran  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  lor  six  months  or  more  during  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  who  suffered  from  dietary  de- 
flcleocles.  forced  labor,  or  Inhumane  treat- 
ment (prisoners  of  war  of  Japan.  Germany, 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vlet- 
cong  are  presximed  to  have  suffered  from 
these  conditions)  with  a.  presumption  of  aerv- 
Ice-connectlon  for  certain  diseases  and  an 
extension  of  the  presumption  for  aerrtce- 
connected  psychosis  lo  two  years. 

Removes  the  bar  to  benefits  in  the  case  of 
a  remarried  widow  upon  termination  of  the 
remarriage  by  death  or  divorce:  and  removee 
similar  bars,  past  and  present,  based  on 
marital  or  adulterous  conduct  of  a  widow 
where  such  conduct  has  been  terminated. 
affective  January  1.  1971. 

Restates  the  statutory  provisions  excluding 
from  Judicial  review  determinations  with 
respect  to  benefits  of  a  nonconcractuat  na- 
ture provided  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survlvon  eo  as  to  clarify  the  law 
that  on  and  after  October  17,  1940.  no  official 
or  any  court  of  the  United  Statee  ahall  have 
power  or  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  auch 
decision  by  an  action  in  the  nature  of  man- 
damus or  otherwise. 

Prohibits  the  payment  of  dependency  and 
indemjilty  compensation,  death  compensa- 
tion, or  death  pension  which,  because  of  a 
widow's  relationship  with  another  man  be- 
fore enactment  of  Public  Law  87-674  (Sep- 
tember 19.  1963).  would  not  have  been  pay- 
able by  the  Veterans  Administration  under 
the  standard  for  determining  remarriage 
applied  by  the  agency  before  that  enactment. 
Approved  August  13.  1970, 

Our  work  is  not  yet  done  despite  all 
the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We 
must  move  quickly  to  further  assist  the 
VA  in  providinff  needed  benefits  for  our 
veterans  One  area  in  which  we  must  act 
is  to  provide  the  VA  with  additional 
flexibility  so  that  it  may  further  improve 
nodical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans. 
I  would  hope  that  when  we  return  In 
November  we  caji  give  consideration  to 
this  matter. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress In  the  field  of  veterans  affairs.  I 
particularly  commend  the  distinguished 
chairmim  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Congressman  Olxk  E. 
TcAGUi  of  Texas,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  look  forward  to  having  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  ibsm  again 
and  to  accept  the  challenges  of  the  new 
Congress. 


REPORT  ON  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams  >  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

PCACX  Kiroa-ra 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  kept  his  promises  to 
withdraw  UJS.  troops  from  Vietnam  on  an 
orderly,  scheduled  basis.  He  kept  his 
promise  to  withdraw  110.000  by  April  15. 

1970,  and  to  withdraw  another  50.000  by 
October  15.  1970.  He  is  on  schedule  to 
keep  his  promise  to  have  another  100,- 
000  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  May 

1971.  He  kept  his  promise  to  withdraw  all 
U.S.  forces  from  the  April -launched 
CamJxxiian  "clean  out "  incursion  of  June 
1970. 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  October  7,  1970.  just  after  he  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe  in  the  Interest  of  peace,  gave 
further  dramatic  eiidencc  of  this  admin- 
istration's dedication  to  a  lasting  peace. 
The  President's  prt^rosal  for  an  immedi- 
ate "cease-fire  in  place,"  without  condi- 
tions. Indicates  our  dedication  to  achiev- 
ing that  peace.  No  thinJung  American  can 
fault  with  the  high  punwse  set  forth  in 
the  concluding  line  of  the  President's 
message: 

Let  us  give  our  children  what  we  have  noi 
had  la  tills  century,  a  chance  to  en}oy  a  gen- 
eration Oft  peace. 

The  V3.  efforts  for  a  lasting  peace  have 
been  apparent  In  the  Mideastem  cease- 
fire proposed  and  achieved  through  our 
efforts.  A  full-scale  Mideastem  war  un- 
doubtedly was  averted  by  the  President's 
strong  warnings  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
Syria  when  Syria  was  invading  Jordan. 
After  the  diplomatic  warning,  the  U5. 
6th  Fleet  was  strengthened  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  show  our  determination  to 
assure  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  our  obvious  ef- 
forts to  assure  a  long-range  peace. 

CENSUS 

The  1970  census  by  the  VS.  Census 
Bureau  was  conducted  by  a  mail  survey 
instead  of  the  personal,  door-to-door 
enumerator  interview  system  used  in  the 
1990  census.  The  mall  survey  system  re- 
sulted in  numerous  errors.  For  example, 
the  borough  of  Bethel  Park.  Pa.,  had  a 
1960  census  of  23.000;  the  1970  census 
gave  Bethel  Park  a  population  of  17,019. 
A  recount  gave  Bethel  Park  a  popula- 
tion of  32.218.  The  Montgomery  County 
Planning  Commission  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 60.000  Montgomery  County 
residents  were  not  counted  In  the  1970 
census.  These  errors  are  important;  such 
things  as  certain  Federal  grants  and 
liquid  fud  tax  payments  by  the  State  to 
municipalities  are  based  on  population. 
If  you  were  not  counted  in  the  1970  cen- 
sus, or  if  you  know  of  anyone  who  was 
not  counted,  please  forward  this  Infor- 
mation to  my  Washington  office. 

CaXMK  COKTmOL 

The  Organised  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  (S.  30)  passed  the  House  October  7, 
1970.  It  will  give  law  enforcement  officers 
the  tools  to  deal  with  organised  crime's 
highly  sophisticated,  diversified,  wide- 
spread activities.  T^ese  flagrantly  illegal 


actions  annually  drain  blUloos  of  dollars 
from  the  tr.S.  economy  and  victimize 
mUUons  of  our  citizens.  Needless  to  say. 
thia  much-needed  legislation  had  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Uie  House  added  an  amendment 
which  made  It  a  Federal  crime  to  com- 
mit bombings  and  arson  by  Incendiary 
devices  at  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid.  Virtually  all  of  these 
institutions  receive  Federal  aid  in  some 
form.  In  fact,  an  average  of  85  percent 
of  the  total  research  budgets  of  these 
Institutions  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  of  the  most  critical  features  of  this 
amendment  will  permit  the  FBI  to 
launch  Immediate  investigations  of 
bconblngs  and  arson  at  these  federally 
aided  schools.  This  means  that  some  of 
the  additional  1.000  FBI  agents  which 
the  Crime  Control  Act  authorized  for 
overall  FBI  activities  will  be  available  for 
immediate  service  when  such  heinous 
campus  actions  occur.  This  should  do 
much  to  stop  the  deadly  violence  by  the 
few  who  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
the  anarchistic  goal  of  destroying  our 
higher  educational  system. 

coMMiasiON  Kxporra 
On  September  26,  1970.  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  pub- 
lished its  report.  On  September  30.  1970. 
the  President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  published  its  report. 
The  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  in  January  1968.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  was  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  In  June  1970. 

The  oljscenlty  and  pornography  re- 
port recommends  repeal  of  all  laws  pro- 
hibiting distribution  of  explicitly  sexual 
materials  to  consenting  adults.  It  claims 
to  find  no  evidence  that  such  matter 
plays  a  significant  role  in  causing  crime, 
devlancy.  or  emotional  disturbance 
among  youths  or  adults.  This  conclusion 
cannot  be  accepted;  a  high  percentage  of 
those  apprehended  for  commi  ttlng 
criminal  and  Illegal  acts  have  sexual 
material  In  their  possession.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNxw  says  the  views  of  this  report 
do  not  represent  the  thinking  of  the 
Mxon  administration  and  so  long  as 
Richard  Nixon  is  President,  Main  Street 
Is  not  going  to  turn  into  smut  alley. 

While  the  campus  unrest  report  is 
more  precise  and  balanced.  It  places  more 
blame  on  those  assigned  to  quell  riots 
than  on  those  who  foment  them,  and  It 
calls  on  President  Ntxon  to  use  his  In- 
fluence to  stop  campus  riots.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  academic  administra- 
tors to  see  that  conditions  that  lead  to 
riots  and  violence  are  not  permitted.  Vice 
President  Acirew  says  the  campus  unrest 
report  is  "sure  to  be  taken  as  more  pab- 
lum  for  the  permissivists." 

nCFOBTANT     VZamULltOTt 

With  my  support,  the  House  passed  a 
number  of  particularly  important  meas- 
ures before  recessing  for  the  general 
election.  These  included :  H.R.  11913,  pro- 
viding authorization  for  grants  for  com- 
municable disease  control;  H.R.  18306. 
autiiorizlng  UB,  j»rticipatlon  In  Increas- 
ing resources  of  certain  intematioaai 
flnanMfti  institutions  for  loans  to  devd- 
oping  countries:  HJl.  14678,  strengtJien- 
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Ing  penalties  for  Illegal  fishing  In  U.S. 
tenltorlal  waters;  HJl.  18583,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970;  HR.  18585,  provid- 
ing long-term  financing  for  expanded 
urban  mass  transportation  programs; 
H.R  194-44.  providing  for  armed  guards 
on  UjS.  commercial  aircraft. 

The  House  also  passed  H.  Res.  1220 
to  cite  Arnold  S.  Johnson  for  refusing 
to  be  sworn  and  to  take  afOrmation  to 
testify  regarding  New  Mobe  activities, 
financing,  and  connections  when  he  was 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  on  August  13,  1970.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  U.S.  Communist  Party's 
public  relations  director  and  a  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  member.  He  will  now 
be  prosecuted  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law. 

roTAHctu.    ncTuta 

In  late  September,  major  banks  re- 
duced their  prime  mterest  rate  lo  7^2 
percent  from  the  8  percent  established 
March  25,  1970.  The  prime  rate  covers 
predominantly  short-term  loans.  It  is  the 
Interest  banks  charge  preferred  custom- 
ers, mostly  major  corporations.  This  ac- 
tion is  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  gen- 
eral scaledown  of  interest  rates  which 
will  benefit  Individual  customers  and 
small  corporations.  In  is  the  paving  of 
the  way  for  restoring  the  home  mortgage 
as  an  attractive  investment  and  freeing 
long-term  money  for  financing  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  expansion  which 
creates  Jobs. 

The  rate  of  inflation  has  decreased. 
Industrial  commodity  prices  rose  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  in  September,  the 
same  as  in  August  and  July.  From  Feb- 
ruary through  May  these  commodity 
prices  increased  three- tenths  of  1  percent 
a  month;  a  year  ago  they  were  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
and  one-half  of  1  percent  a  month.  This 
decrease  in  interest  rates  and  Inflation  is 
an  encouraging  sign  for  our  economy. 

The  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
allocated  41  percent  for  human  resources 
and  37  percent  for  defense,  whereas  fls^ 
cal  year  1968's  budget  allocated  44  per- 
cent for  defense  and  only  34  percent  for 
human  resources.  During  this  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy, 
over  1  million  people  have  been  released 
from  the  armed  services  and  defense 
plants.  The  slightly  increased  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  decrease  as  more  people 
are  absorbed  into  human  resource  In- 
dustry. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Miller)   Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confldence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Americans  do  care.  Their  Increasing  de- 
sire to  help  others  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  in  1950  $193  million  was  raised 
by  United  Fund  campaigns  compared  to 
$755  million  raised  in  1969. 


CONTROL  TOWER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaor)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
October  11,  the  Reverend  James  A. 
Oaiser.  DJ>..  pastor  of  Elm  Park  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  de- 
livered a  most  moving  and  eloquent  ser- 
mon in  the  Cadet  Chapel  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

Dr.  Oai&er's  memorable  address  speaks 
for  itself  with  more  conviction  and  com- 
passion and  courage  than  any  address  I 
have  ever  read.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oaiser's  son 
gave  his  life  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend this  message  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country: 

CONTWDL   TOW£E 

"The  name  of  the  Lord  Is  a  strong  tower; 
the  rlghteouB  man  runa  into  It  and  la  aafe." 
Proverbs  18:10. 

This  morning  I  oome  to  you  aa  a  seeker 
after  the  truth.  It  I2  not  my  desire  or  In- 
tention to  thunder  out  any  proclasutlons 
saying  "Thus  eaith  the  Lord."  TV)  the  con- 
trary I  ^eak  out  of  my  ovn  person&l  ex- 
perience, and  X  want  to  ahare  with  you  the 
theology  which  I  leAmed  from  my  contacts 
with  West  Point. 

It  all  began  that  July  morning  ta  19S4 
when  we  drove  to  West  Point  with  our  ton 
who  was  a  member  of  the  inooming  claos  of 
cadets.  We  entered  by  way  of  Washington 
Oete,  made  our  way  down  Thayer  Boad  to 
the  parking  lot  which  was  reserved  for  par- 
ents of  entering  cadet*.  Then  we  walked 
the  short  distance  to  the  walk  that  led  past 
the  cadet  berracks  in  front  of  Washington 
Hall  and  then  took  a  right  hand  turn  to  the 
gymnasium  where  the  fledglings  were  to  re- 
port. The  sign  dangling  from  the  rope  at  the 
walk  on  Thayer  Road  Informed  us  that 
vialtoni  were  not  permitted  beyond  that 
point.  We  watched  our  son  walk  that  lonely 
road,  alone,  carrying  his  one  small  suit-case. 
Later  we  were  Informed  that  near  the  hoiir 
of  five  pjn.  we  could  watch  the  ceremonies 
of  Induction  at  Trophy  Point.  It  was  also 
made  quite  clear  that  we  would  have  no  <^>- 
portunlty  to  speak  with  our  son.  How  can  I 
explain  to  you  what  took  place  In  this 
father's  heart?  As  we  drove  back  home  across 
Pennsylvania  that  evening  the  words  kept 
commg  to  my  mind.  "My  Ood.  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  For  the  first  time 
In  my  life  I  began  to  have  a  faint  understand- 
ing of  the  terrible  loneliness  which  Ood 
must  have  felt  when  Be  sent  His  Son  Into 
the  world.  Ood  mu<t  have  watched  Rls  Son 
even  as  I  watched  mine.  And  Ood  must  have 
felt  that  He  wanted  to  save  His  8on  from 
the  wrath  of  mankind,  from  the  cruelty,  from 
the  pain  and  suffering;  even  as  I  wanted  to 
carry  my  son's  burden.  But  all  I  could  feel 
was  a  vast  sense  of  loneliness.  To  be  sepa- 
rated from  Ood.  is  for  mankind,  the  same 
loneliness  that  parents  feel  when  they  watch 
a  son  walking  down  that  lonely  road  to  his 
&rst  day  at  West  Point. 

But  "beast  barraoks"  oome  and  go,  and 
the  routine  of  the  regular  academic  year 
sets  In.  Then  couks  the  Army-Navy  game  and 
a  chance  for  a  happy  reunion,  "Rie  spring 
semaater  seems  to  be  the  longest  and  tbe 
hardest.  Wben  tlie  we&tber  permits,  outdoor 
Inspection  and  parades  begin  again.  Tills 
morning  It  was  cold.  It  bad  been  weeks  since 
the  Inspection  was  out  of  doors.  Uy  son  was 
alniost  cleared  by  the  Inspecting  offloer  when 
a  tear  from  his  watering  eyes  dropped  on  his 
Jacket.  The  tear  was  simply  the  result  of 
the  cold.  The  officer  promptly  said,  "8pot  00 
Jacket,  one  dement."  Then  Juat  as  he  was  Qo 
move    on    to   the   next   man   another   tear 


dropped.  The  ofloer  aald.  "Damn.  Oalaer.  your 
eyes  soar  water,  one  more  d«mer1t."  Wlias  a 
letxer  I  received  from  my  ecm.  t^inny  ms  of 
this  Incident.  As  hie  fatiier  and  also  as  his 
paaccr  I  wrote  a  couple  o<  typvwrltxesi  \ 
In  reply.  I  told  t^y"  that  he  had 
mere  genuine  theology  in  fifteen 
than  I  learned  in  several  yean  in  a  theolof- 
Ical  seminary,  IHeo  I  went  on  to  ^rplaln 
ttw  difference  between  juMice  and  mercy. 
Alml^ty  Ood  does  not  merely  give  us  the 
Justice  wbich  we  deserve.  If  He  did  we  would 
aU  be  in  trouble.  Ood  tempers  Hli  Jtuckse 
with  a  quaUty  known  as  mercy.  Tbe  offloer 
had  (k>ne  what  th.e  rules  called  for  him  to  do. 
Ilils  was  oomot,  this  was  Just.  Tbs  offi- 
cer had  no  reaacHL  to  be  coocemad  wltli 
mercy.  But  Ood  is  not  like  an  officer.  He  Is  a 
meroiful  Ood. 

Ttme  has  a  way  of  zao>ving  on.  and  In  June 
of  1068  the  class  of  IMH  wae  graduated.  To 
our  home  came  a  copy  of  THE  HOWTTZKl 
and  on  the  cover  In  gold  letters  were  these 
words,  '"Ito  My  Loving  Parents  for  4  Tears  of 
Encouragement."  When  I  saw  this  cover  I 
suddenly  felt  t^e  hot  trickle  of  tears  running 
across  my  cheeks.  The  many  letters  which 
had  been  written.  The  times  when  a  trip  to 
The  Point  seemed  to  be  the  needed  thing. 
The  many  times  when  we  wondered  U  he 
knew  how  de^y  we  cared.  My  witwH  could 
not  keep  out  those  words,  '"ni^  Is  my  be- 
loved Son,  In  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  It 
was  not  Just  that  my  son  had  been  grad- 
uated from  West  Point.  It  was  the  fact  that 
be  had  won  a  battle  wld3  himself,  and  be 
had  recognized  that  even  when  we  were  aep- 
aiated  from  him  we  were  wlUi  him  all  the 
way.  and  our  love  was  his  enoouragement  to 
continue  and  to  s\iixe«d.  How  Ood  must 
n'onder  at  times  if  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  He  Is  conftantiy  loving  us,  and  that 
we  have  His  support  as  we  travel  the  path- 
way of  life.  TVuly  we  are  all  His  sons. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  assign- 
ment was  Viet  Nam.  Otir  boy  told  his  inti- 
mate associates  that  he-was  glad  to  be  going 
where  the  action  is.  and  the  reaaon  was  that 
he  was  so  weU  trained  that  he  felt  he  could 
honestly  help  to  save  the  Uvea  of  his  com- 
rades In  arms.  WeU  do  I  remember  the  day 
he  took  off  In  that  plane.  Across  the  United 
States  and  then  out  over  the  great  Pacific. 
Some  years  before  we  had  flown  the  same 
route  as  a  famUy  making  a  trip  around  the 
world.  There  was  no  apprehension  on  my 
part.  My  aon  was  Just  following  bis  as&igned 
duty.  Letters,  pictures,  plans  for  the  future  . 
Then  that  November  night  after  an  evening 
vesper  service  when  a  friendly  Colonel  caUed 
at  our  home.  He  never  had  to  explain  his 
mission,  because  I  knew.  My  son  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrlflee,  he  had  given  bis  life. 
It  was  then  that  t  learned  by  greatest  lesson 
in  theology. 

My  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when  our 
famUy  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  control 
tower  of  the  Miami  International  Airport, 
There  in  the  dark  of  night  we  had  watched 
as  the  man  in  that  toa-er  directed  the  planes 
to  come  In  for  a  landing  or  to  take  off.  That 
night  I  had  discovered  that  there  are  directed 
flights  and  free  flights.  The  directed  flight 
pattern  ts  one  in  which  the  plane  la  under 
cunjstant  radar  surveillance  from  the  time  U 
takes  off  until  It  lands  at  another  airp<»t. 
Then  there  Is  the  free  flight  pattern  when 
an  Individual  plane  or  a  chartered  plane  may 
change  Its  destination.  Such  a  plane  would 
radio  In  from  a  considerable  distance  asking 
for  clearance.  Begardleae  of  the  pattern  each 
plane  would  eventually  be  picked  i^>  on  the 
radar  scope.  The  Important  thing,  and  that 
which  I  want  you  to  see  this  morning  la 
that  regardless  of  the  pattern  the  plane  was 
flying  the  time  always  arrived  when  It  sought 
clearance  from  the  coDtrol  tower. 

After  we  had  watched  this  operation  for  a 
couple  of  hotira  we  went  down  to  the  radsr 
room.  There  were  three  radar  screena  aad 
two  of  them  were  manned  while  tbe  tlilxd 
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operator  took  a  bremk.  Jost  u  we  entered 
me  room  a  streak  went  down  across  tbe 
radar  scope-  Immediately  one  of  the  men 
picked  up  a  pbone  and  aaked  Cape  Kennedy 
If  they  had  Just  set  off  another  rocket,  or 
U  a  rocket  could  have  ;n«t  fallen  Into  the 
ocean.  But  even  as  he  was  calling  the  Tolce 
of  a  pilot  came  over  the  radio  saying  that 
several  miles  to  the  south  he  had  seen  some* 
thing  crash  and  burrt  Into  flames.  We  heard 
the  pUot'i  voice  so  clearly  saying  that  he 
thought  a  plane  had  gone  down.  Immediately 
the  plane  that  had  radioed  In  was  spotted  on 
the  radar  screen.  It  was  just  a  tiny  spot  of 
light,  but  thev  knew  exactly  where  It  was.  It 
was  over  the  EverglAdea.  With  this  Informa- 
tion the  third  man  In  the  rcom  called  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  helicopters  were  dls- 
paici^ed  Thus  the  lives  of  three  army  men 
were  saved  as  they  parachuted  from  their 
bomber  which  had  subsequently  crashed. 

IT  this  could  happen  In  the  control  tower 
of  a  great  airport,  how  much  more  could  It 
happen  In  the  great  control  tower  of  life 
where  God  looks  after  the  flight  of  each  one 
of  our  lives  My  boy  had  died  In  Viet  Nam. 
but  his  flight  was  directed  l)y  a  good  Ood  In 
the  control  tower  Thus  my  faith  was  tested 
and  tried,  shortly  afrer  his  burial  In  the 
cemetery  at  West  Point  we  attended  another 
Army-Navy  game.  As  the  cadets  moved  out 
onto  that  football  field  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ceremonies  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
long  gray  l!ne.  Certainly  t  had  heard  about 
It  before,  but  now  I  knew  what  It  meant,  and 
my  son  was  part  of  It. 

This  aummer  we  were  In  Oertoany.  A 
woman  who  had  heard  about  our  loss  came 
and  expressed  her  sympathy.  Then  she  said, 
"But  dldn^  this  cause  you  to  loee  faith  In 
God?"  t  told  her  that  to  the  oontiary  It  bad 
strengthened  my  faith.  That  night  as  I  knelt 
be&lde  my  bed  la  a  hotel  In  a  Oerm*o  town, 
the  woman's  words  kept  coming  throug^i  to 
ma.  As  I  prayed  a  note  of  blttemeaa  crept 
Into  my  prayesa  and  I  aald.  "Ood,  why  did 
you  have  to  take  my  eon?"  Then  Just  as 
clearly  as  If  the  words  had  been  spoken  aloud 
In  that  room  I  heard  the  voice  of  Ood  say. 
"He  Is  my  son.  too."  So  I  flalsbed  my  pimyer 
by  thanking  Ood  for  our  son. 

In  the  week's  time  when  we  were  notified 
of  his  death  and  the  body  was  returned  for 
burial  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think.  In  the 
conflnts  of  my  study  I  took  pen  and  paper 
sod  X  wroM  these  words: 

"liKTTxaa  Tbom  Mt  8ok 

"I've  been  In  the  Viet  Nam  battle. 
And  beard  the  mortars  explode. 
And  I've  listened   to  armored  tanks  rattle 
Down  dust  and  mud  mired  road. 

'Tve  seen  tbe  glorious  sun  rise 
l^om  out  the  horizon's  rim. 
I've  seen  It  set  In  glory 
And  also  on  battles  grim. 

"rve  seen  etralned  looks  on  facea 

When  the  battle  vas  at  Its  height. 
And  prayed  Ood  In  heaven 
To  keep  away  the  night. 

"I've  beard  the  CO^  praises 
And  his  shout  from  the  Bunker.  'Well  done' 
And  the  cheers   from  tbe  mud -splattered 

Usees 
When  our  battle  was  fought  and  won. 

"rve  fought  In  the  terrible  conflict 
In  times  of  rain  and  sun 
Tes.  rve  been  across  the  great  Pacific 
Throtigb  letters  from  my  son." 

Tea.  I  have  come  here  today  to  simply 
tfiare  with  yon.  I  have  come  with  the  hope 
that  I  oould  leave  you  with  a  positive  witness 
that  "The  name  of  the  Lov^  Is  a  strong  tower; 
Che  righteous  mac  nms  Into  It  and  Is  safe." 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS Blli 

The  SPEAKER.  Dnder  a  previous  order 
ol  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wbalen),  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  October  8,  I  was  one  of  31 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  Toted  against  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  My  vote  In 
no  way  was  intended  to  denigrate  the 
.Appropriations  Committee's  efforts  In 
paring  $2  billion  from  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  Nor  should  it  be 
construed  as  a  blanket  rejection  of  need- 
ed weapons  systems. 

Rather.  I  rejected  H.R.  19590  on  the 
grounds  that  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  funds  authorized  therein — over 
$15  billion — Is  allocated  to  our  continu- 
ing Vietnam  involvement. 

As  I  stated  on  the  House  floor  on  De- 
cember 8,  1969.  in  explaining  my  position 
on  the  1970  fiscal  year  military  appro- 
priations measure,  our  Vietnam  effort 
represents  a  tragic  mlsallocation  of  re- 
sources, both  human  and  financial.  This 
war.  whose  purpose  has  never  been  de- 
fined, has  cost  more  than  60,000  Ameri- 
can lives,  over  300.000  American  wound- 
ed. It  Is  the  principal  source  of  the  infla- 
tion which  has  plagued  our  Nation  since 
1966 — the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  ad- 
vanced 24  percent  since  January  1.  1966. 
Too.  our  Vietnam  folly  has  materially 
weakened  our  strategic  military  posture. 
Like  the  father  who  fritters  away  the 
family's  bread  money  at  the  racetrack, 
we  have  squandered  much  of  our  military 
resources  in  Vietnam. 

My  principal  reason,  however,  in  voting 
against  H.R.  19590  was  a  personal  one. 
I  simply  do  not  want  on  my  conscience 
the  responsibility  for  the  needless  deaths 
of  several  thousand  additional  Ameri- 
cans which  the  passage  of  this  bill 
authorizes. 

WE  MUST  ENACT  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROTECT  ODR  ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Dnder  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Habsra),  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  in  his  message.  "A  Call  tor  Co- 
operation." on  September  14  said; 

The  meat  neglected  and  the  most  rapidly 
deteriorating  aspect  of  our  national  life  Is 
tbe  environment  In  which  we  live. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  as  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
do.  Prom  the  rhetoric  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  it  would  seem 
that  they  also  agree.  However,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  totally  Ignored  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  package  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  more  effective  in  preserving 
and  enhancing  our  precious  waters. 

The  administration's  legislative  pro- 
posals on  water  pollution  control  were 
outlined  in  the  President's  message  on 
the  environment  on  February  10.  and 
set  forth  in  specific  proposals  sent  to 
the  Congress  on  tbe  same  date. 


In  almost  8  months  not  evoi  a  single 
day's  hearing  has  been  scheduled.  ValUr 
able  time  has  been  and  is  continuing  to 
be  lost  while  our  waters  continue  to 
deteriorate  because  present  law  is  In- 
adequate. 

The  President's  proposals  relate  to 
four  major  areas  of  concern;  Enforce- 
ment, financing,  and  State  programs  and 
research.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  cosponsored  these 
legislative  proposals  before  this  House 
under  bills  numbered  HJl.  15903,  HJl. 
15904.  HJl.  15905.  H.R.  15906.  and  nu- 
merous subsequent  bill  numbers.  As  at 
October  6.  1970,  121  Members  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  15903  or  similar  bUla, 
while  155  Members  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  15904.  the  Clean  'Waters  Financing 
Act,  or  similar  bills:  143  Members  have 
cosponsored  HJl.  15905  or  similar  bills, 
and  141  Members  have  cosponsored  HJl. 
15906  or  similar  bills. 

If  these  proposals  had  been  enacted, 
tough  new  enforcement  provisions  would 
now  be  effective  and  would  cover  among 
other  waters  all  navigable  waters  In  ad- 
dition to  interstate  waters.  The  major 
portion  of  our  waters  Is  not  now  subject 
to   Federal   water   quality   standards. 

Water  quality  standards  would  be 
strengthened.  New  requirements  would 
be  established  by  the  States,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  develop  such  requirements  would 
now  be  underway  so  we  could  control 
these  discharges.  Enforeement  proce- 
dures would  be  streamlined,  and  fines 
up  to  $10,000  per  day  of  violation  of 
water  quality  standards  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

Hme-consumlng  and  cumbersome  en-  ^ 
forcement  procedures  remain  in  the  law.  o 
The  need  for  the  President's  proposals  ** 
to  cover  additional  waters  and  to  expedite 
enforcement  tiecomes  greater  day  by  day. 

The  administration's  second  proposal 
would  provide  a  4-year  Federal  funding 
program  of  $4  billion  for  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  Federal  Oovemment  would  en- 
ter into  "grant  agreements"  with  the 
municipalities  up  to  $1  billion  a  year  for 
4  yeatB.  These  "grant  agreements"  would 
be  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  satisfied  as  any  other  debt  obliga- 
tion. The  problem  of  "reimbursables" 
would  be  solved,  and  local  and  regional 
authorities  would  be  able  to  plan  on  a 
long-range  basis.  The  allocation  formula 
would  be  revised  so  the  money  could  be 
used  where  it  would  do  the  most  good 
in  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  waters. 

Municipalities  and  regions  are  en- 
countering increasing  pressures  for  com- 
mitments for  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Assurance  of  funds  is  necessary  for  ade- 
quate planning,  and  they  still  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  this  as.>!l.'itance. 

To  assist  local  communities  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  program,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  complemented  by  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority,  which 
would  be  established  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. EFA  would  have  authority  to 
purohase  waste  treatment  bonds  from 
municipalities  which  are  unable  to  sdl 
their  bonds  on  the  open  market  at  a  rea- 
sonable rau,  provided  such  treatment 
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works  qualify  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  $4  billion  program. 

Without  EFA  those  communities  which 
are  ftnanctally  strapped  remain  so,  and 
thus  are  unable  to  go  ahead  with  plans 
for  waste  treatment  facilities  even 
though  the  need  grows  daily. 

The  fourth  proposal  -would  provide 
additional  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  Interstate  programs  so  that  sub- 
stantial Improvements  could  be  made. 
Funds  for  this  purpose  are  now  limited 
to  $10  million.  This  amount  would  be 
tripled  over  a  5-year  period. 

Again,  lack  of  funds  resulting  in  lack 
of  adequate  resources  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  State  and  interstate  water 
pollution  programs. 

I  cannot  understand  the  Democratic 
leadership's  apathy  In  a  matter  of  such 
vital  Importance  to  each  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  our  Nation,  and  to 
all  future  generations  as  well. 

The  demand  for  our  water  resources 
grows  daily.  Pollution  of  our  waters  is 
serious  throughout  the  Nation  and  In 
many  areas  is  crucial 

Despite  the  rhetoric  and  the  urgent 
need  for  high  priority  consideration  of 
the  President's  program  to  abate  water 
pollution,  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
shelved  it  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever.  At  best,  the  battle  not  only 
to  save  our  waters  from  further  degra- 
dation but  also  to  enhance  their  quality 
will  be  long  and  difficult.  The  President's 
programs  are  needed  today — not  to- 
morrow. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  been  giving  lip  service  to 
the  need  for  control  of  water  pollution 
and  patting  themselves  on  the  beck  for 
their  "holler  than  thou"  attitude,  the 
President  and  those  working  for  him 
have  been  attempting  by  administrative 
action  to  accomplish  the  cleanup  of 
America's  waterways.  To  illustrate  this, 
I  have  a  chronological  list  of  tbe  actions 
token  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
clean  up  the  waterways.  This  list  fills 
five  type-written  pages  and  contains 
some  approximately  30  actions  taken  by 
the  Republican  administration  in  the 
area  of  water  pollution  since  last  fall. 
Despite  the  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  this  House,  we  have  been 
unable  to  budge  the  leadership  in  ob- 
taining hearings  on  these  necessary  and 
vital  proposals.  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  both  Representative 
Wn.LUH  C.  CasuER,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  and  my- 
self, have  repeatedly  requested  these 
hearings  both  in  person  and  by  letter — 
yet  no  hearings  have  been  scheduled. 

I  ask  one  question  of  this  body  and 
that  is  "How  long?"  How  long  are  we  to 
be  ignored?  How  long  are  the  conditions 
of  the  Nation's  waterways  to  be  neglect- 
ed? How  long  are  we  to  hide  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  presume  that  legislation 
that  was  enacted  by  Congress  has  no 
need  of  revision:  particularly  when  the 
wisdom  gained  by  observation  or  experi- 
ence, by  reports  from  tbe  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  by  our  own  eyes 
and  even  noses  tell  us  that  examination 


of  our  water  pollution  control  programs 
is  necessary?  How  long  are  'we  to  Ignore 
the  adrtce  of  our  exlJerts— and  that  is 
nbt  only  the  experts  downtown  in  the 
administration,  but  the  experts  respon- 
sible to  Congress  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlHce? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fay  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  Iwdy  has  ignored  this 
condition  too  long.  It  is  time  to  act  and 
to  act  swiftly.  The  situation  that  has 
been  created  by  the  willful  disregard  of 
the  need  for  investigation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  has  become  intoler- 
able. I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
ended  now. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  DWIOHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER  SQUARE  IN 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  Irom 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gooolxnc),  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  make  the  announcement  that  I 
have  today,  on  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower's 
birthday.  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
that  would  establish  the  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  Square  in  Washington.  D.C, 
generally  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  Kolorama 
Road,  Ashmead  Place  and  Belmont 
Road  NW.,  and  incorporating  Federal 
Park  Reservation  303A  and  B,  consist- 
ing of  19  one-hundreths  of  an  acre  of 
VS.  park  land  as  shown  on  the  National 
Park  Service  location  may  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was.  as  we  are 
all  so  keenly  aware,  a  remarkable  in- 
dividual who  became  an  institution  in 
his  own  lifetime. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  entire  adult 
life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
coimtry — first,  as  a  soldier,  culminating 
in  ills  defense  of  human  liberty  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Force  In  Europe  during  World 
War  n;  then,  at  home,  as  president  of 
Columbia  University:  later,  as  the  first 
supreme  commander  of  the  forces  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 
still  later,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  for  8  years,  between  1953  and 
1961:  and  finally,  in  retirement,  as  au- 
thor, elder  statesman,  and  respected 
coimselor  to  the  Nation. 

It  Is  customary  in  Prance  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  name  streets  and 
squares  after  great  countrymen.  It  is. 
indeed,  ironic  that  no  such  designation 
has  been  effected  in  the  Capital  City  of 
Washington.  DC.  because  here  Is  a  man 
who  unquestionably  left  a  mark  of 
greatness  on  this  city.  My  resolution  is 
designed  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

I  feel  it  Is  proper  for  me  to  introduce 
such  a  resolution  paying  a  modest  trib- 
ute to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  because  I 
had  the  tiigh  honor  of  having  him  as  my 
constituent  in  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Interestingly, 
too.  the  ancestors  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower sought  refuge  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  In  1732  from  the 
recurring  wars  of  Europe,  having  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 


Rlvei'  in  an  area,  that  Is  lo  my  congres- 
sional district.  These  forebears  re- 
mained in  that  area  untU  1878.  when 
they  left  to  settle  In  Kansas. 

I  would  also  like  to  report  that  my 
resolution  provides  lor  the  erection  of  an 
appropriate  statue  in  the  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  Square.  Such  a  structure 
would  provide  a  proper  emphasis  for  this 
square. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  Introduce 
this  resolution  that  is  designed  to  pay 
proper  tribute  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
who.  as  one  of  se^■en  sons  of  a  mechanic 
In  the  Midwest,  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  all  of  mankind  and  who,  in  turn, 
won  the  respect  and  love  of  citizens 
throughout  the  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  extends 
this  legislation  the  expeditious  consid- 
eration it  deserves. 


EDUCATTONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hooak)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
91st  Congress  this  body  has  been  called 
upon  twice  w  override  vetoes  on  appro- 
priation bills  containing  funds  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  educational  pro- 
grams. My  votes  on  both  of  these  occa- 
sions represented  very  difficult  decisions, 
inasmuch  as  I  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  we  must  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing and  maintain  a  balanced  budget  to 
curb  Inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  place  a  high 
priority  on  the  education  of  the  children 
of  this  Nation.  While  we  must  cut  spend- 
ing, education  is  one  area  wliich  most 
richly  deserves  generous  funding.  Pro- 
viding education  for  our  children  is  to 
give  them  the  greatest  gift  of  all:  The 
means  to  make  their  own  way  in  tbe 
world.  Halfhearted  backing  of  their 
education  Is  no  gift  at  all — but  rather  a 
denial  of  their  future  and  that  of  our 
Nation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  also 
supported  the  Joelson  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1970  HEW  appropriation  bill 
which  increased  by  $894.5  million  the 
education  funds  In  that  blQ  for  Impact 
aid  programs,  school  libraries,  equip- 
ment, guidance  and  counseling,  sup- 
plemental education  centers,  vocational 
education,  tmdergraduate  constnictlan. 
and  student  loans. 

When  voting  on  these  occasions,  in 
addition  to  considering  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  weighed 
carefully  the  educational  interests  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland  these 
ftmds  and  their  appropriation  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  Jobs  In  close  proximity 
to  or  within  the  Fifth  District,  the  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  County  school  sys- 
tems have  regularly  received  large 
amounts  of  funds  under  the  Impact  aid 
authority  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  supporting  the 
Joelson  amendment,  I  voted  to  Increaae 
to  90  percent  the  funding  of  the  authort- 
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uUon  for  Impact  Bid.  and  to  restore 
funds  for  category  B  students — children 
wbose  parents  work  but  do  not  live  on 
Ptderal  property— which  were  completely 
eliminated  from  the  appropriation  bill. 
Since  It  Is  from  this  funding  category 
that  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Coun- 
ties derive  the  large  majority  of  their 
funds,  their  deletion  from  the  bill  would 
have  meant  a  loss  of  over  $8.5  million  for 
Pitace  Georges  and  Charles  Counties. 

I  defended  the  funding  of  section  B 
at  that  time  by  pointing  out  that  the 
argument    that  no  impact  aid   money 
should  be  given  for  those  students  whose 
parents  pay  real  estate  taxes  to  the  local 
Jurisdiction  begs  the  ijuestion.  The  Fed- 
eral facility  which  employs  those  par- 
ents pass  no  real  estate  taxes.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  Federal  installations  occupy 
land  which  would  usually  be  occupied  by 
commercial  or  Industrial  taxpayers.  To 
me.  that  argument  is  specious.  The  school 
systems,  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties    particularly,    are   imder    tre- 
mendous stress  as  a  result  of  population 
growth  which  has  required  the  construc- 
tion,   equipping,    and    staffing    of    new 
schools  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Be- 
cause this  population  growth  is  due  In 
large  measure  to  growth  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  where  par- 
ents of  so  many  of  the  children  in  our 
schools  are  employed,  it  seems  inequita- 
ble for  local  school  systems  to  shoulder 
the  Unanclng  of  this  growth. 

At  the  time  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
flscal  year  1970  appropriation  bill.  oiU 
schools  were  already  more  than  half  way 
through  the  school  year  and  both  coun- 
ties in  my  district  had  counted  on  having 
these  funds  for  the  1970  school  budget. 
As  the  representative   for  a  district 
which  receives  more  than  J12  million  in 
impact  aid  funds.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
irresponsible  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
'under  the  school  systems  by  eliminating 
such  a  large  dollar  amount  In  one  action. 
Gradual    phasing-out    of    category    B 
funds  is  a  more  realistic  solution  than 
immediate  eUmination  of  ail  such  funds 
as  the  President's  budget  proposed.  In 
my  statement  to  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  connection  with  its  hear- 
ings Into  Impact  aid  reform,  I  stressed 
this  point  strongly. 

With  one  exception — where  the  Issue 
of  busing  students  was  involved — I  have 
voted  for  all  educational  bills  considered 
by  the  House  during  the  9l5t  Congress. 
These  Included  the  following: 

A  2-year  extension  of  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
at  $5.3  billion  i^er  year. 

Extension  of  financial  aid  for  medical 
libraries  through  flscal  year  1973. 

The  Joelson  amendment  adding  $894.5 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  education 
appropriation  bill. 

Pay  raise  bill  for  District  of  Columbia 
teachers. 

Authorizing  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Incentive  payments  up  to  3  percent  to 
lenders  maJclng  guaranteed  student  loans 
at  7  percent. 

Onmts  and  assistance  to  education 
programs  for  talented  and  gifted  chil- 
dren. 


Remedial  education  programs  and 
supportive  services  to  help  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

Special  education  programs  and  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  use  of  drugs. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science. 

To  override  Prealdent  Nixon's  veto  of 
HEW  flscal  1970  appropriation  bill. 

Revised  HEW  flscal  1970  approprlaUon 
bUl.  ,      , 

To  override  President  Nixon  s  veto  of 
fiscal  year  1971  education  appropriation 

bill- 
In  regard  to  the  exception,  my  "nay 
vote  was  cast,  not  In  opposition  to  fund- 
ing or  the  basic  provisions  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  involved,  but  in  protest 
against  certain  language  relating  to  the 
buying  of  students  to  achieve  artificial 

racial  balance  in  the  schools.     

The  flscal  year  1970  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  the  House  on  July 
31.  1969.  containing  provisions  which  I 
supported  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to 
force  busing  of  students,  abolishment  of 
any  school,  or  assignment  of  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  student 
against  the  students'  or  parents'  choice, 
and  forbidding  busing  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  fimds. 

When  the  conference  report  on  this 
legislation  returned  to  the  House  on  De- 
cember 22.  however,  it  had  been  amended 
by  the  Senate  so  as  to  render  ineffective 
the  antibusing  provisions  which  I  sup- 
ported. Therefore.  I  voted  against  this 
conference  report.  This  was  the  bill  later 
to  be  vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 

I  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
while  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  school 
segregation.  I  am  also  equally  opposed 
to  interfering  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren to  artificially  achieve  integration 
through  busing. 

The  long-term  problem  Is  the  under- 
lying social  malignancy  of  racial  preju- 
dice. It  malces  absolutely  no  sense  to 
mix  the  problem  of  education  with  the 
problem  of  racial  prejudice.  It  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  chUdren  to  bus  them  from 
all-black  neighborhoods  to  an  all-white 
school  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
races  together,  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day.  the  Negro  children  are 
bused  back  into  the  all-black  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  must  solve  the  overriding  societal 
problem  of  eradicating  the  all-black 
neighborhoods  and  the  flight  of  whites 
deeper  Into  suburbia,  rather  than  gloss 
over  this  problem  with  a  short-term 
school  desegregation  proposal.  We  must 
solve  the  problems  of  the  communities, 
of  housing,  of  Job  opportunities,  as  well 
as  the  problem  of  Integrating  our  educa- 
tional system. 

E%en  In  my  work  with  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  Into  the  problem  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  and 
consider  related  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  Committee 
I  proposed  and  fought  for  legislation  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  officers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
retroacUve  to  September  1989.  Although 
I  was  successful  in  securing  approval  of 
my  pay  scale  by  the  subcommittee.  It 
was  knocked  out  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  by   a  committee  amendment.  I 
felt  It  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  or  reducing  the  teacher 
turnover   problem,   particularly   in   the 
middle  steps  where  turnover  is  the  great- 
est Unfortunately,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  past  has  lost  many  valuable 
teachers  because  the  pay  Kales  lor  the 
District  school  system  could  not  offset  the 
attracUve  salaries  and  working  coaOl- 
tions  elsewhere.  The  pay  scale  I  h" 
proposed  would  have  better  enabled  U»e 
District   to   compete   with   these   other 
schools  for  the  best  teachers.  I  consider 
this  a  very  necessary  step  toward  curing 
the  ills  of  the  District  schools.  I  strongly 
urged  prompt  enactment  of  the  House- 
passed  bUl  and  supported  It  In  confer- 
ence and  In  the  House.                   rv^rf-t 
In  the  further  Interests  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  program.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  authorl«  ^ 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  in- 
tersUte  agi-eement  on  qualification  ol 
educaUonal   personnel,  which  will  In- 
crease the  avaUabiUty  of  educationre- 
sources  and  manpower  for  the  District. 
Also    I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
maklnk  avaUaWe  certain  prop«tles  m 
the  district  for  use  as  a  site  for  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute.  

In  May  1969,  I  joined  21  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  a  study  and  discus- 
sion tour  of  over  50  college  campuses 
across  the  country,  obtaining  firsthand 
InfoimaUon  regarding  the  problems  or 
our  campuses  and  receiving  a  more  en- 
lightened understanding  of  the  problem 
of  unrest  among  our  young  people. 

I  personally  came  away  from  this  study 
with  a  much  greater  sense  of  awa'^: 
ness— awareness,  not  only  of  the  myriad 
problems  on  our  campuses,  but  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  I  was  alarmed 
to  discover  that  this  problem  is  far  deep- 
er and  far  more  urRcnt  than  most  real- 
ize and  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  efforts 
of  organized  revolutionaries.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  encouraged  by  the  candor, 
sincerity,  and  basic  decency  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students  we  met. 

Those  of  us  who  are  outside  the  uni- 
versity community  have  a  vital  stake  In 
the  effects  of  campus  unrest  on  our  so- 
ciety so  we  must  keep  open  all  channels 
of  communicaUon  which  are  available  to 
us. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  wide- 
spread spectrum  of  alienation.  The  awe- 
some finding  is  that  the  aUenaUon  does 
not    affect    only    the    vocUerous.    dis- 
sident 2  percent,  but  rather,  our  observa- 
tion is  that  the  so-called  "apathetic"  98 
percent  are  also  becoming  alienated  from 
and  disenchanted  with  the  society  which 
we  are  bequeathing  to  them.  Even  more 
frightening   Is   the   fact  that  many  of 
these  dedicated,  bright  students  have  not 
rejected  completely  the  view  that  they 
should  resort  to  violence.  Unfortunately, 
they  can  point  to  some  campuses  where 
violence  has  produced  results.  The  Idea 
that  campus  violence  comes  from  only  a 
few  Is  thus  reduced  to  the  realm  of  myth. 
It  Is  this  finding  which  particularly 
underscores  my  repeated  emphasis  on  In- 
creased  communication    twcause    these 
young  people  are  intelligent,  and  socially 
aware.  The  crux  of  our  problem  is  that 
to  a  large  extent  they  are  an  alienated 
generation. 
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Among  the  specific  recommendations 
made  by  the  group  to  President  Nixon 
were:  Lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18, 
draft  reform,  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  open  com- 
munication between  Federal  officials  and 
the  university  community,  encourage- 
ment of  student  participation  In  politics, 
expansion  of  opportunltiea  for  student- 
oommimlty  involvement,  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  present  Federal  youth  pro- 
grams through  one  central  office.  Many  of 
these  things  have  been  accomplished 
since  then. 

Subsequent  to  the  tour,  I  Joined  sev- 
eral of  the  participating  Congressmen 
In  introducing  the  Student  Teacher 
Corps  Act  of  1969,  thereby  carrying  out 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force.  I  and  the  other  Members  feel 
the  student-teacher  concept  In  concert 
with  the  Teacher  Corps,  can  be  a  valu- 
able tool  to  tap  student  potential  and 
expand  the  learning  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

President  Nixon  was  also  impressed  by 
the  Student  Teacher  Corpa  proposal,  and 
In  giving  his  endorsement  he  said : 

It  repreaenta  the  kind  of  helping  hand 
needed  acnu  the  Katlon. 

The  one  conclusion  which  received  the 
overwhelming  support  of  all  the  Con- 
gressmen who  participated  in  that  study 
mission,  was  that  violence  in  any  form, 
in  any  measure,  imder  any  circum- 
stances. Is  not  a  legitimate  means  of  pro- 
test or  mode  of  expression.  It  can  no 
more  be  tolerated  in  the  educational  com- 
munity than  in  the  community  at  large. 
If  there  is  to  be  orderly  progress  and  a 
redress  of  legitimate  student  grievances, 
student  violence  must  be  averted. 

I  repeat  that  lawlessness  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Laws  are  the  very  fibers  which 
hold  a  civilized  society  together  and. 
while  everyone  has  the  right  to  try  to 
change  the  laws  through  the  prescribed 
legislative  process,  until  they  are 
changed  they  must  be  obeyed  by  all  citi- 
zens. 

It  Is  my  firm  beUef  that  there  is  no 
room  on  our  college  campuses  for  those 
who  wish  to  protest  through  violence, 
destruction  and  Injury.  My  disappoint- 
ment with  many  college  administrators 
is  that  they  have  not  taken  steps  to  deal 
with  the  disruptive  element  on  the  cam- 
puses. For  this  reason  I  supported  an 
amendment  to  the  HEW  appropriation 
bUl  for  1970  which  excluded  any  use 
of  funds  appropriated  therein  for  a  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  grant  or  salary  for  any 
Individual  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  engaging  in  conduct  Involving 
the  threat,  use  of,  or  assistance  to,  others 
in  the  use  of  force,  or  the  seizure  of  col- 
lege property  to  interfere  with  college 
curriculum,  or  to  prevent  college  per- 
sonnel from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  prohibited  fimds  to'  any 
institution  of  higher  learning  not  com- 
plying with  existing  Uw  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  campus  disruption. 

The  damage  done  to  our  higher  educa- 
tion system  by  the  violent  and  disrup- 
tive minority  is  not  limited  to  loss  in  dol- 
lars or  even  Uves.  but  includes  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  education.  This  faith  of 


the  American  public  must  be  restored 
and  to  accomplish  this,  It  will  take  the 
combined  energies  of  the  apetlietic  and 
concerned,  law-abiding  majority  of  our 
student  bodies  to  make  certain  that  or- 
der is  maintained  on  our  campiises. 

I  hope  in  the  next  Congress  we  can 
make  more  progress  than  we  did  in  this 
one  toward  solving  these  problems. 


OPE2iATION  KEELHAUL.  THE  FREE- 
DOM OF  INFORMATION  ACT  AND 
THE  CASE  OP  HTSTEIN  AGAINST 
RESOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  AsBBSooK)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legal  docimients  which  follow  these  re- 
marks Include  the  briefs,  memorandums, 
and  decisions  in  the  case  of  ESwteln 
against  Resor  in  which  the  appellant, 
Julius  Epstein,  an  historian  and  now  re- 
search associate  at  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  sought  release  of  a  VS.  Army 
file  on  the  forced  repatriation  of  Soviet 
citizens  from  German  camps  during 
and  after  World  War  n.  The  plaintiir's 
arguments  were  based  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  4. 1967,  and  which  specified  var- 
ious classifications  of  information  which 
could  not  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

The  case  of  Epstein  against  Resor  de- 
serves our  consideration  t>ecause  it  calls 
into  question  the  workability  of  the 
Freedom  of  information  Act  as  now  con- 
structed. More  important,  Mr.  Epstein 
estimates  that  between  2  and  S  million 
people  in  prison  camps  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  were  fonlbly  shipped  back  to  Uit 
Soviet  union  against  their  wishes  to  face 
death  or  concentration  camps  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  slavemasters.  What 
American  of&clals  were  responsible  for 
the  forced  repatriation  and  what  were 
the  argnmients  used  to  justify  this  pol- 
icy? Can  such  argtiments  t)e  used  today 
to  repatriate  against  their  wishes  POW's 
from  North  Vietnam  now  in  South  Viet- 
namese camps?  Or,  which  is  more  feasi- 
ble can  the  North  Vietnamese  point  to 
the  fate  of  the  Operation  Keelhaul 
victims  to  discourage  their  own  troops 
from  defecting  to  the  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese? 

On  May  7,  1953,  the  late  Gen.  Dwlght 
O.  Eisenhower  summarized  what  I  believe 
are  the  feelings  of  most  Americans  on 
the  policy  of  forced  repatriation: 

People  that  have  hecome  our  prisoners 
caxmot  by  any  manner  or  meona  be  denied 
tile  right  on  which  this  country  was 
rounded  .  .  .  the  right  or  political  asylum 
against  tba  Und  or  political  persecuUon 
ttiey  fear  .  .  .  consequently,  to  forc«  those 
peoplfl  to  go  tMck  to  a  life  of  terror  and  per- 
secution la  something  that  would  violate 
•very  moral  standard  by  which  America  lives. 
Therefor«.  it  would  be  tmaooeptatole  in  the 
American  code,  and  It  cannot  be  done. 

Why,  then,  did  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  program  as  outlined 
In  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file,  and  how 
was  this  episode  in  our  history  brought  to 
public  attention?  I  cannot,  of  coiuse, 
answer  the  first  question,  but  It  was 


mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Julius  Ep- 
stein that  Operation  Keelhaul  has  re- 
ceived publicity. 

Educated  at  the  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Leipzig  in  Germany,  Mr.  Epstein 
fled  Nazi  Germany  in  1939  and  later 
served  with  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion as  an  editor.  Still  later,  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  he  contributed  articles  to 
various  publications,  including  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  National  Review.  In  1949  Mr. 
Epstein  did  battle  with  Soviet  aixdogist* 
In  the  United  States  when  he  charged  in 
a  series  of  articles  that  the  Soviets  and 
not  the  Nazis  killed  thousands  of  Poles 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre.  Elmer 
Davis,  who  had  headed  the  Office  of  War 
Information  during  the  war.  and  others 
held  that  the  Germans  perpetrated  the 
butchery.  When  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  massacre,  they  found 
that  the  Soviets  had  Indeed  committed 
the  crime,  confirming  Mr.  Epstein's 
claims.  Because  of  his  interest  in  immi- 
gration and  refugee  problems,  he  has 
testified  before  various  congresslona] 
committees,  and  in  1959  was  appointed 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  as  a 
member  of  the  'White  House  Conference 
on  Refugees.  It  was  In  1954  that  Mr. 
Epstein  by  chance  disscovered  a  reference 
to  a  file  entitled  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
and  since  that  time  has  sought  tmsuc- 
cessf ully  to  review  the  file  for  his  historic 
research.  He  will  soon  hare  published  a 
book  on  this  subject  with  the  title  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul — The  Story  of  Farted 
Repatriation." 

Due  to  the  pending  release  of  his  book 
and  because  of  the  length  of  the  follow- 
ing legal  doctmnents,  a  detsdled  accotmt 
of  the  forced  repatriation  and  the  Ep- 
stein against  Resor  case  is  inadvisable. 
However,  three  recent  insertions  on  the 
subject  appear  in  the  Cohgussiokm. 
Record  on  July  23  at  page  2S505  Sep- 
tember 24  at  page  33720,  and  Seiitem- 
ber  30  at  page  34487. 

The  case  of  the  Soviet  nationals  In 
German  custody  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  unique.  Many  had  fled  to  the  0«r- 
mans  after  June  1941,  when  Nazi  Ger- 
many launclied  her  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  StaUn,  upon  learning  of 
the  large  numbers  who  were  surrender- 
ing, issued  a  top  secret  order  in  which 
he  admitted  that  "on  all  fronts  there 
were  people  given  to  panic,  going  over  to 
the  enemy  and  throwing  away  all  their 
weapons."  In  a  later  order  he  declared 
that  all  Soviet  soldiers  who  became  Ger- 
man prisoners  were  Judged  to  be  traitors. 
Svetlana  Alllluyeva  in  her  book  "20  Let- 
ters to  a  Friend"  commented  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Russian  soldiers  taken  by  the 
Germans: 

Yakors  little  girl  Oulla  was  reunited  with 
her  mother,  who  had  spent  two  years  In  pris- 
on under  tbt  statute  providing  for  punl«b- 
ment  or  relatives  of  those  who  had  been 
taken  priaoner.  (Everyona  who  was  takaoi 
prisoner,  even  if  they'd  been  wounded.  Ta^v 
was.  was  considered  to  have  'surrendered  vol- 
untarily to  the  enemy.') — Is  It  any  wonder 
that  when  the  var  endMl  many  of  thssu 
dldnt  want  to  come  hoxna? 

One  large  group  of  Soviet  nationals 
who  had  additional  reasons  for  not  re- 
turning to  tlie  Soviet  Union  were  the 
more  than  2  mlUlon  who  had  Joined  the 
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so-called  Vlasov  army,  organized  by  Gen. 
Andrei  Vlasov,  who  belore  his  capture  by 
the  Germans  in  1M2.  had  been  decorated 
by  Stalin  for  his  role  in  the  successful 
defense  of  Moscow.  With  the  help  of  the 
Nazis,  General  Vlasov  publicly  pro- 
claim a  Russian  national  liberation 
movement  and  invited  other  of  his  com- 
patriots to  Join  in  overthrowing  the 
Stalin  regime.  With  other  Soviet  nation- 
als. General  Vlasov,  in  his  Smolensk 
mainifesto  made  13  demands  of  the  Soviet 
resime  which  included  the  abolition  of 
forced  labor  and  all  collective  farms, 
freedom  ot  religion,  conscience,  speech, 
assemble'  and  press,  among  other  things. 
One  can  only  conjecture  how  many  more 
millions  would  have  Joined  General  Vla- 
sov iX  the  invading  Nazis  had  not  turned 
out  to  be  as  brutal  to  the  Russian  people 
as  bad  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  years 
before. 

According  to  Mr.  Epstein,  the  Vlasov 
army  had  less  than  50.000  men  actually 
armed  and  organized  as  a  fighting  unit, 
and  after  one  battle  on  the  eastern  front 
and  without  the  approval  of  the  Nazis 
they  turned  and  marched  west  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. In  May  1945,  Vla.-iov's  troops 
liberated  Prague  from  the  Nazis.  An 
American  correspondent's  eye-witness 
account,  appearing  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  stated  tn  part: 

PiBgue  re«ilr  wms  nbemted  by  fcrelgn 
troops.  &iter  ail.  Not  by  the  Allies  who  dJd 
ooi  «rrlv«  UQCll  the  shooUng  WM  ail  over, 
but  by  22.000  Russian  outlaws  wearing  Ger- 
man unlToraM.  The  leader  of  these  reoegadea 
was  General  Vlasov,  a  former  beio  of  the 
Red  Army, 

Mr.  Epstein,  in  his  synopsis  of  his 
forthcoming  book,  reports  that  General 
Vlasov  alter  the  German  capitulation  in 
May  I94S.  marched  south  toward  the 
American  forces  in  answer  to  tJie  Allies 
invitation  that  surrender  would  result  in 
fair  treatment  according  to  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Before  the  downfall  of  the 
Nazis,  the  Amencans  and  British  had 
dropped  million  of  leaflets  and  so-called 
safe-conducts,  signed  by  General  Elsen- 
tkower  inviting  the  Germans  and  those 
who  had  fought  with  them,  including  the 
Vlasov  troops,  to  lay  down  their  arms  in 
exchange  for  fair  treatment.  Mr.  Epstein, 
in  his  book  states  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  first  promised  the  Vlasov  troops 
in  its  leaflets  'speedy  return  to  your  be- 
loved fatherland'— the  very  fate  they 
feared  most.  Later  other  leaflets  were 
dropped  on  'Vlasovs  troops  promising 
that  'we  Shan  never  return  j-ou  to  the 
Soviet  Dnion." 

Vlasov'E  troops,  sad  to  say.  were  among 
those  Russian  nationals  who  wei«  forc- 
ibly repatriated  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  say  that  V£.  policy  toward  the  re- 
patriation of  Soviet  nationals  was  con- 
futed from  19+4  on  is  to  put  It  mildly. 
Dr.  Frederic  N.  Smith,  whose  dissertation 
for  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Georgetown  Dniver- 
sitv  was  expressly  on  the  American  role 
In  the  forcJble  repatriation  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens after  World  War  n,  sUtes  that  the 
fate  of  the  Soviet  nationals  after  the  war 
was  being  given  serious  consideration  In 
1944: 

By  Septcmbar.  It  was  abundantly  oleeir 
that  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  waa  near. 
A  member  of  the  International  Bed  Croea 
deUver«  to  the  TJiiltea  states  Legation  m 


Switzerland  a  lengthy  memorandum  relative 
to  the  problem  which  Russians  and  othera  of 
Soviet  citizenship  would  foce  after  the  Im- 
pending Allied  victory.  Belni;  ot  Baltic  par- 
entage, and  having  good  ccmacis  with  both 
the  Germans  and  the  Soviets,  he  was  able 
to  present  a  very  astute  azialyalB,  which 
proved  to  be  a  remarkably  accurate  forecast 
of  what  actually  took  place. 

Dr.  Smith  went  on  to  say  that — 

In  his  memorandum  he  gave  a  figure  of 
1,500.000  as  the  numtwr  of  Soviet  clUzena 
who  had  been  recruited  for  servloe  with  the 
Germans.  He  went  ou  to  mention  the  work 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Solldarlsta  or  the 
NTS  among  these  people,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  He  further  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  NKVD  or  secret  police  would 
deal  harshly  with  these  persons,  based  upon 
their  performance  in  areas  "liberated  "  from 
the  Germans  up  untu  that  time.  He  went  on 
to  state  that  these  people  'have  been  tcld 
again  and  again  that,  should  they  surrender, 
they  risk  being  delivered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Into  the  hands  of  their  Soviet  ally."  (The  pre- 
ceding quote  Is  from  a  letter  from  the  U.6. 
Legation  In  Swiuecland  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment dated  September  30, 1944.) 

Dr.  Smith  concluded  this  passage  with 
this  provocative  observation: 

The  memorandum  ends  with  a  plea  that 
the  Intemauonal  Re<l  crosa  work  throtjgh 
the  AiUed  govemmenta  In  order  to  save  these 
people.  Obviously,  this  memorandum  waa 
Ignored  or  not  properly  considered.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  It  was  seen  by  those  respon- 
sible for  policy  to  this  regard,  as  I  did  ob- 
serve their  Initials  on  the  communication. 

If  the  research  of  Mr.  Epstein  Is  cor- 
rect, the  above  memoraiulum  was  several 
months  late,  for  Mr.  Epstein  in  the 
sj'nopsis  of  his  book  states: 

The  truth  la  Uiat  forced  rcpatrtatloa  or 
Soviet  nationals  by  the  Amerlc&ns  azKl  Brit- 
ish started  m  June,  1944,  eight  months  be- 
fore the  Yalta  Agreement  was  signed. 

To  add  further  to  the  confusion,  on 
February  1. 1945. 3  days  before  the  Yalta 
Conference.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  C.  Grew  told  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  in  writing 
that— 

We  will  never  return  theee  people.  We  can- 
not repatriate  these  people,  because  thla 
would  be  a  groas  violation  ot  the  Geneva 
Convention.  They  were  captured  in  German 
uniforms,  and  the  Geneva  Convention  does 
not  permit  us  to  look  behind  the  uniform. 

When  Mr.  Grew  informed  Secretary 
of  Sute  Stettinlus  of  the  note  to  the 
Soviet  diplomats  here  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Stettlnius  wired  back  from  Yalta 
that  the  United  States  had  to  sign 
the  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners in  order  to  get  back  American 
POWs  captured  by  the  CJermans  and 
then  in  Soviet  custody. 

Upon  recent  inquiry.  I  was  Informed 
by  a  source  serving  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  that  the  exchange  of 
Soviet  nationals  to  the  VBSSi.  was  to  be 
limited  to  those  actually  caught  wearing 
German  tmlforms. 

In  April  1B45.  according  to  US.  Army 
documents  cited  by  Mr.  Epstein,  the 
policy  of  forcible  repatriation  was  offi- 
cially carried  forth.  In  one  document 
compiled  tmder  the  authority  of  the 
Army  chief  historian  and  chief  archivist, 
this  paissage  appears: 

The  principle  of  forcible  repatriation  of 
Soviet  citizens  was  recognlzetl  la  Supreme 
Headquarter!  1«  April  IB4».  Although  the 
Yalta  Agreement  did  not  contain  any  cate- 


gorical statement  that  Soviet  citizens  should 
be  repatriated  regardless  of  their  personal 
wishes.  It  was  so  Interpretad  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff.  On  InstrucUons  from  the  lat- 
ter. Theater  headquarters  ordered  repatrla- 
Uon  regardless  of  the  Individual  desire. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  that  time  was  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall. 

The  second  document  cited  by  Mr. 
Epstein  was  distributed  to  all  our  Eu- 
ropean Army  posts  tn  May  1945.  and 
read  in  part: 

After  identification  by  Soviet  Repatriation 
Repre.^entatlves.  Soviet  displaced  persons  wlU 
be  repatrlat«d  regardleae  of  their  Indlvldtial 
wifihea. 

Another  exceipt  from  the  document 
stated: 

Enemy  and  ex-enemy  displaced  persona,  ex- 
cept those  assimilated  to  United  Nations 
atatuE,  vnu  be  returned  to  their  countries 
of  nationality  or  former  residence  without 
regard  to  their  personal  wishes. 

As  the  above  statement  from  the  first 
document  states,  and  as  Mr.  Epstein  has 
pointed  out.  the  Yalta  .^ereement  did  not 
expressly  provide  for  the  use  ot  force  to 
repatriate  Soviet  citizens.  Furthermore. 
If  one  of  the  conditions  for  repatriation 
was  being  apprehended  In  a  German  uni- 
form. It  is  pertinent  to  ask  how  many 
Soviet  civilians  not  caught  in  German 
uniforms  were  actually  slupped  back  to 
the  U.S£  Jl. 

The  importance  of  the  Epstein  against 
Kesor  case  stems  from  the  fact  that  It  la 
the  first  test  case  to  be  carried  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  concerning  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  of  1967.  Joumallsta, 
historians,  legislators,  lavryers,  end  Gov- 
ernment ofBciala  have  an  interest  In  the 
workability  of  the  act  and  whether 
amendments  to  enhance  Its  utility  are  In 
order.  The  historic  problem  of  national 
security  versus  the  public's  right  to  know 
is  central  to  the  Issue.  Briefly  stated,  the 
Operation  Keelhatil  file  has  been  classi- 
fied as  "top  secret"  under  an  executlire 
order  which  protects  Government  re- 
cords classified  in  the  Interest  of  nation- 
al security  or  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Epstein 
argues  that  the  file  Is  over  20  years  old 
and  the  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  restriction  seemed  to  be  absurd. 
Mr.  Epstein  further  contends  that  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  It  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  would  review  the  file  and 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  It  was 
properly  classified.  The  courts  have 
ruled  that  this  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  It  Is  evident,  then,  that  the 
case  history  of  Epstein  against  Resor  la 
of  the  utmost  importance  In  further 
clarifying  by  amendment,  if  necessary. 
the  Intent  of  Congress  regarding  this  act 
or  other  changes  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  both  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
regarding  national  security  and  the 
availability  of  Government  informatlan 
to  which  the  public  Is  entitled. 

A  summary  of  the  Epstein  against 
Reaor  case  appears  on  pages  34487 
through  34492  of  the  September  30  Con- 
onasiOHAL  RkCOHD.  and  there  follows  the 
tevts  of  the  various  legal  documents 
which  comprise  this  all  Important  case. 
The  aforementioned  material  follows: 
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|17nlt«d  States  DUtiict  Court  for  the  Kortta- 
em  District  ot  CallforniA  Southern  IMtI- 
sion] 

Jm.nm  Eivtczm,  Plaxhtdt,  ts.  Stanlxt  Rcsob. 
Sbcbttabt  or  tkx  Asmt,  DEruTmNT  op 
TKB     AaacT,     Dkpaktiunt     or     Dkpknsk. 

DrrXKDANT. 

Complaint 

1.  Tbls  action  &rtBes  under  the  Admls- 
IstratlTc  Procedure  Act  of  IMfl,  u  amended. 
Section  9.  80  SUt,  238,  Ufl-C.  Title  S.  Sec. 
1003  The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  Is 
founded  on  those  sections.  Plaintiff  in  fact 
resides  In  the  Oounty  of  Banta  Clara.  Stat* 
of  Callfortila.  wlthlc  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  Northern  District  of  California. 

2.  On  or  about  July  22,  1967.  and  at  times 
thereafter.  plalnMff  requflsted  that  defendant 
make  available  to  plaintiff  a  file  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  defendant, 
described  as  "Forcible  Repatriation  of  Dis- 
placed Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keelhaul." 

3.  Plaintiff's  request  wes  made  pursuant  to 
Section  9  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  1046.  as  amended,  «0  Stat.  339,  U.8.C., 
Title  8.  Sec.  10002. 

4.  Plaintiff  has  been  willing  to  perform 
all  conditions  on  hu  part  to  perform  In 
order  to  obtain  said  file. 

5.  Defendant  has  improperly  withheld  f«ld 
file  from  plaintiff  contrary  to' the  provisions 
of  said  Act. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  requests  Judgment  en- 
joining the  defendant  from  withholding  from 
plaintiff  the  file  entitled  "Forcible  Repatria- 
tion of  Displaced  Soviet  Cltleens — Operation 
Ketlhaul";  and  for  cost*  incurred  In  this 
action. 

Dated:  March  30. 1966 

AmDAVTT 

John  £.  Moss,  being  first  duly  iwom.  de- 
potra  and  says:  That  I  am  a  United  States 
_  Congrassman  from  the  State  of  California: 

3  that  on  June  9.  1058,  a  Eouse  Oovemment 

X  Information  Subcommittee,  with  myself  as 

Chairman,  was  eTtabtlshed  to  Investigate 
charges  that  Federal  agencies  had  withheld 
information  from  those  entitled  to  receive 
It:  namely,  the  American  public:  It  was 
discovered  by  the  subcommittee  that 
agencies,  in  refusing  to  permit  public  dis- 
closure, were  citing  as  authority  6  VS.C 
Section  301.  which  provided  that  the  bead 
of  each  department  was  autborlEed  to  estab>- 
llsh  r^ulfctlons  concerning  the  performance 
of  his  department  business  and  the  use  of 
Its  records:  Congress  amended  that  statute 
m  1066  to  make  It  clear  that  the  statute 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  legal  authority 
for  the  wlthhoMlng  of  information  ftom  the 
public;  the  agencies,  however,  then  began 
relying  on  the  restrlctlTe  reading  of  Section 
3  to  deny  this  dl5c1osure:  subeeqaent  hear- 
ings on  the  avallabllUy  of  Government  Infor- 
mation were  held  by  my  subcommittee  and 
by  the  Sentae  Subcommltee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure:  since  19S7,  each 
succeeding  Congress  had  before  It  a  btll  to 
substantially  revise  Section  3  of  the  Act; 
after  nine  years  of  hearings  and  debate  toe- 
fore  the  two  Subcommittees.  Congress  passed 
a  new  Public  Information  Law;  It  was  the 
overriding  concern  of  Congress  that  dis- 
closure be  the  general  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, that  the  burden  be  on  the  agency 
to  Juatlfy  the  withholding  of  a  document  and 
the  person  who  requests  It.  thnt  Individuals 
Improperly  denied  acceea  to  the  docxunents 
bare  a  right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  In  the 
Courts,  and  that  In  general  the  statute  t>e 
a  disclosure  statute  and  not  a  withholding 
statute;  spaclflcally.  It  was  the  intent  ot  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  the  District  Court  the 
broadest  latitude  to  rerlew  all  agency  acts 
In  this  regard.  Including  the  correctness  of 
a  designation  by  an  agency  bringing  docu- 
ments within  an  exemption  found  tn  Sec- 
tion "(e)"  of  the  Act;  and  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Court  and  the  burdens  placed 
upon  the  Ooverament  In  SecUon  "(c)"  were 


meant  to  include  rather  than  exclude  tha 
exemptions. 

{United  StAtes  District  Court  for  the  North- 
era  District  of  California,  Southern  I>lvl- 
alon.  Civil  Ko.  48963] 
Jutroa  Epsttin,  PtAiHTirp.  vs.  Staitlxt 

RKSOB.   ET   AL..  DCPTTfDAKTa 
MKlCOaAHDtnC  IN  StTPPOBT  OP  TRS  MOU 

AprTOAvrr 

Pl&lntur.  In  defense  of  Its  position  that  the 
Oovemment  must  prove  the  proper  cUsslfl- 
cation  of  'Operation  Keelhaul"  as  Top 
Secret,  has  submitted  to  the  Court  an  Affi- 
davit from  Congressman  John  E.  Moos, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  under 
which  the  ifreedom  of  Information  Act  was 
Initiated,  and  the  author  of  the  bill.  The 
Government  has  challenged  the  relevancy  of 
the  Affidavit. 

The  primary  rule  of  construction  of  stat- 
utes Is  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  intentloa 
of  the  legislature.  See  for  example,  £7.5.  v. 
Cooper  Corp.,  312  U.S.  600,  and  V,S.  v.  Alpera, 
338  n3.  680.  It  is  clear  that  committee  re- 
ports may  be  considered  In  determining  the 
Intent  of  the  legislature  where  a  doubt  as  to 
the  statute's  proper  meaning  exists.  See  for 
example,  Wright  v.  Vinton  Mountain  Trust 
Banh.  300  U.S.  440. 

As  a  general  rules.  It  Is  permissible  In  the 
construction  of  a  statute  to  resort  to  state- 
ments by  members  of  the  Congress,  generally 
a  committee  member  or  chairman  in  charge 
of  having  the  bill  passed.  The  courts  gener- 
ally regard  explanatory  statements  by  such 
persons  as  belonging  to  the  same  category 
as  conunJttee  reports.  See  Wright  v.  Vinton, 
ante;  HelvetMig  v.  Bell  Oil  SynAioats.  393 
VS.  312;  and  Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 
7.  NJ,Jl.B..  OA    7th  186  fed.  3nd  1008. 

Statements  by  tbe  author  of  a  bill  have 
been  held  proper  for  consideration  as  show- 
ing the  conditions  or  history  of  the  peftod 
or  the  "mischief  which  it  was  Intended  (o 
remedy  and  thus,  throw  light  on  Its  prop^ 
Interpretation."  Jennlson  v.  Kirk,  98  UjB. 
453;  Hclvenng  v.  GHffltht.  318  V3.  371;  and 
WX Ji.B.  V .  Wine.  Liquor  and  DianOery 
union,  (2nd  Clr  )  178  and  584. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  atwve  case  law  that 
Congressman  Moss'  Affldavlt  can  be  |Ht>perly 
oonsldered  by  the  Court  In  deurmlnlag  tbe 
intent  of  Congress. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  Callfomla.  Southern  IMvlslonl 
Jultds  Epstein.  PtAiNTiFr,  v.  Stanltt  Rrsos, 

XT    At  .   DEPTKOANTS 

Civil  No.  48963.  memorandum  In  opposi- 
tion to  defendant's  motion  to  dlamiss. 

I.    PftXLnCIKABT   ETATEKENT 

Plaintiff,  an  historian  who  is  now  a  re- 
search associate  at  Stanford  University^ 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  has  flied  suit  pursuant  to  Section  3 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  S  CSC 
I  S52.  seeking  the  production  of  a  1948  U3. 
Army  report  entitled  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Plaintiff. 
who  was  educated  .^.t  the  Unlversltlas  of  Jeoa 
and  Leipzig,  Germany,  served  as  an  editor 
with  the  Office  of  War  Informauon.  and  later 
became  a  foreign  correspondent  after  fleeing 
Oermany  In  1939.  Ue  has  contributed  articles 
to  various  publications  including  the  New 
York  Herald  Trtbun*,  the  X-os  Angeles  Tiynea 
and  the  National  Revitaa.  among  others,  and 
is  presently  preparing  a  book  on  foroed  re- 
patriation of  antl-Communlsu  to  the  Soviet 
Union  after  World  War  n.  (See  Exhibit  A, 
Affladavlt  of  PlelntliT).  In  1959.  be  waa  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Elsenhower  Administration  as 
a  member  of  tbe  White  House  Oonference  on 
Refugees.  In  this  regard,  be  dra/ted  a  bill 
for  tbe  creation  of  a  select  Rouse  committee 
to  Investigate  past  and  present  forced,  re- 
patriation. (See  ExhlUt  B) 

In  I9&6.  plainaff,  in  teatifylng  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  about  the  existence  of 
"Operation  Keelhaul"  said  that  he  bad  been 


trying  to  obtain  tbe  file  since  19&4.  Members 
of  the  subcoronuttee  were  also  unable  to  ob- 
tain It.  Tbe  file  Is  believed  to  contain  infor- 
mation dealing  with  about  900.000  Cocnmu- 
nlst  Russians  who  were  allegedly  forceably 
repatrlate<i  from  Qennany  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  wax.  and  who  are 
believed  to  have  been  either  executed  or  died 
in  slave  camps  sifter  their  repatriation.. 

The  file  baa  been  claaslAcd  "Top  Secret" 
since  1948,  and  remains  so  classified  today, 
evrn  though  the  file  U  twenty  years  old  and 
obviously  has  no  p'resent  bearing  on  national 
defense,  foreign  policy,  or  any  other  require- 
ment for  such  a  classification. 

U.    STATlkCXNT    Or    rACTS 

In  view  of  the  public  Ignorance  about 
"^erft^ion  Keelhaul",  plaintiff  accepts  gen- 
erally tbe  statemant  of  facts  set  forth  in  the 
Department's  opening  brief.  It  Is  nox.  dis- 
puted that  the  file  was  "generated  by  tbe 
Allied  Force  Headquarters".  Cla6sifl,caiion  of 
the  Albed  Force  Hysadquartere  as  an  "Inter- 
national orgBjalxatlon-'  is  challenged,  bow- 
ever. 

It  18  agreed  that  tbe  documents  requested 
by  plaintiff  have  been  clasalfled  "Top  Secret" 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Ebcecutire  Or- 
ders 10501  end  10964.  Exception  is  taken, 
however,  to  the  Government's  poaicion  that 
tbe  dooumencs  axe  not  subject  to  uoilateral 
regradlng  by  the  United  States  and  that  they 
are  "Top  Secret  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy",  a  prerequisite  to 
such  classification.  Its  ooublnued  c^aasifloa- 
tion  Id  in  violation  of  tbe  requlrementa  of 
the  Executive  Orders. 

Tbe  facts  as  set  forth  on  pages  6  and  6 
of  tbe  Department's  brief  are  oorrect  except 
tbe  allegation  that  plaintiff's  request  baa  not 
been  denied.  It  has  been  denied  continu- 
ousty  from  1964.  (See  Exhibit  C.  Correpond- 
ence,  especially  the  Department's  letters  of 
Auguat  3.  1856.  April  6,  1966.  August  7.  1967 
and. October  4,  1967)  The  Court's  atcenuon  Is 
called  BisQ  to  tbe  numerous  references  to  tbe 
unlimited  amount  of  time  during  which 
plain  tiff  must  watt  for  tbe  Department  to 
take  up  these  matters  with  tbe  Bntlsb  Oov- 
ernment.  review  each  document,  one  by  one. 
and  proceed  then  with  an  tmduly  king  and 
unnecessary  administrative  appeal. 

UZ.   TUB  STATtTTT  ZKTOLTKD 

5  use  !  553.  effective  on  Independenot 
Day,  1967.  provides  In  part  that  each  agency 
abaU  make  information  available  to  tbe  pub- 
lic as  follows: 

(3)  ...  each  agency,  on  request  for  Iden- 
tifiable records  .  .  .  ihaU  make  tbe  records 
promptly  available  to  any  pereon.  On  com- 
plaint, tbe  District  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  .  .  .  has  JurlsdlcUon  to  enjoin  tbe 
agency  from  wltbboMlng  any  records  im- 
properly held  .  .  .  tn  such  a  oaee  tbe  court 
shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  tbe 
buj-den  i«  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  acUon. 
.  .  .  Except  as  to  causes  the  court  considers 
of  greater  importance,  proceedings  autbor- 
laed  by  this  paragraph  take  precedence  on 
tbe  docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall  be 
assigned  for  hearing  and  Ulal  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  expedited  In  every  way. 

Rut  the  above  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  are  "specifically  required  by  Executlva 
Order  to  be  kept  secret  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy." 

XV.    TBX   laetTBS   TO   BE   DETBEMINZD 

The  tbree  major  issues  to  be  determined 
by  tbe  Court  are  the  following :  (1 )  Does  tbe 
classification  of  documents  as  "top  secret" 
within  the  above-mentioned  executive  orders 
automatically  prohibit  their  disclosure  pur- 
suant to  tbe  first  exception  of  tbe  Act  (Sec- 
tion 4(b}  (1)).  as  the  D^artment  urges  (see 
defense  brlaf,  page  13.  lines  B-20t  or  may  tbe 
District  Court  look  behind  tbe  classification 
at  lU  reasonableness  In  ortier  to  give  effect 
to  the  plain  language,  purpose  and  tniant  of 
tbe  Act?  We  believe  tbe  latter  view  muBC  pre- 
vail If  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act  la 
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not  to  be  r«pe&]«d  by  Judicial  dectalon  or 

governmental  b\ire»ucr»cy. 

(21  Has  tbe  Department  carried  Ita  bur- 
den of  proof  MM  required  by  the  Act  on  the 
Issues  raised  below? 

IS)  Must  pl&inttff  wait  another  14  j^mn 
to  have  his  request  determined  by  the  De- 
partment and  before  he  may  bring  suit?  We 
believe  the  plain  lanfpjage  of  the  Act  In  ad- 
dition to  lU  purpose  and  Intent  requires  a 
negative  answer  to  Issues  3  and  3. 

V.    AftGt7MEnT 

A.  Juriadtction  to  Beview. — First,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  District  Court  has  tbe  power  to 
examine  the  basis  of  and  apply  a  test  of  rea- 
sonableness to  the  Department's  contention 
and  conclusion  that  the  documents  being 
sought  fall  within  the  ExecuUve  privilege  ex- 
emption Section  3  of  the  Act  speclAcally 
orders  the  court  to  conduct  a  trial  de  novo 
and  examine  the  facts,  documents  and  Qles 
In  question  In  order  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  claimed  privilege  and 
exemption  are  proper — I.e..  whether  the  De- 
partment has  sustained  Its  burden  of  proof. 

The  S\ipreme  Court  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
In  U.S.  V.  RejfnoIdB.  34S  tTS  1  (1053).  held 
that  when  a  government  privilege  was 
claimed,  the  coturt  has  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  circumstances  mr€  appro- 
priate aiu]  yet  do  so  without  forcing  a  dis- 
closure of  the  very  thing  the  privilege  Is 
designed  to  protect.  In  proscribing  a  test,  tbe 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  District  Court 
co\iid  review  the  documents  in  Issue  to  de- 
termine the  privilege  unless  "injurious  dis- 
closure would  result."  In  the  Reynolds  case, 
newly  developed  secret  Air  Force  electronic 
devices  were  tn  issue  and  the  court  took  Ju- 
dicial notice  that  It  was  *'a  time  of  vigorous 
preparation  for  national  defense."  In  the 
case  at  bar.  a  twenty  year  old  Qle  dealing 
with  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  In  World 
War  n  Is  in  issue.  Clearly,  nothing  here 
reaches  the  question  of  tkatlonal  defense  or 
foreign  policy  which  might  result  In  Injur- 
ious diK:losure. 

The  above,  ooupled  with  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Statute  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  refusal, 
clearly  gives  the  District  Court  pcTwer  to  ex- 
amine and  review  the  file  Itself,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  privilege  ahould  be 
granted  or  whether  the  documents  should  be 
diacloeed. 

B.  Policy  Deynanding  Rrvtetr. — After  de- 
termining It  has  power  to  examine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  Department's  claim  of 
privilege,  the  court  must  decide  whether  it 
should  exercise  that  power.  We  believe  that 
power  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  and  Its  history  are 
clearly  set  forth  In  Senate  Report  No.  813, 
S9th  Congress.  1st  Session  (19dS).  Senator 
Long,  after  noting  the  desirability  of  "pub- 
He  information"  and  the  necessity  for  an 
informed  electorate  being  vital  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  democracy,  stated  that  tbe  prior 
Section  3  was  "full  of  loopholes  which  allww 
agencies  to  deny  legitimate  information  to 
the  public  Enumerable  times  It  sppean  that 
information  Is  withheld  only  to  cover  em- 
barraaaing  mtt^it^  or  Irregularltiefl  ...  It 
IS  tne  purpose  of  the  preeeni  Dill  ...  to 
estabUsb  a  general  philosophy  of  full  agency 
disclosure  .  .  .  and  to  provide  a  court  pro- 
cedure by  which  citizens  and  the  press  may 
obtam     Informatloxi     wrongfully    withheld 

It  was  the  intention  of  tbe  Senate  to  make 
the  new  Section  3  a  "disclosure"  rather  than 
a  "withholding"  act. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  Act  and  iu 
legislative  history  is  found  In  34  University 
of  Chicago  Law  Review  701  ( 1007)  In 
an  article  entitled  "The  Information 
Act :  A  Preliminary  Analysis".  Tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral's  Memorandum  printed 
tn  June  1907,  which  analyses  tbe  Act 
sentenoe    by     aentence     and     is     Intended 


to  guide  tbe  agencies'  practice  under  the 
Act,  reflects  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  agen- 
cies, all  of  whom  opposed  enactment.  The 
courts,  however,  must  use  the  Senate  Oom- 
mitte  report  and  the  plain  language  of  the 
Statute  as  a  guide  for  interpretation  and 
preservation  of  the  Act. 

The  language  of  the  Act  is  as  plain,  sim- 
ple and  straight-forward  as  Is  lU  purpose. 
Only  in  its  appUcatlon  do  problems  arise, 
due  primarily  to  the  reluctance  of  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  to  abide  by  Its 
purpose  and  intent. 

C.  The  Department's  Failure  to  Carry  ita 
Burden  of  Proof.— Th«  Department  has  de- 
nied plaintiff's  request  based  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act.  which  specifically  exempts 
from  disclosure  information  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  to  be  kept  secret  m  the  inter- 
est of  national  defecise  and  foreign  poUcy. 
Plaintiff  does  not  contest  the  validity  of 
such  an  exception,  only  lu  application  here- 
in. The  above  legislative  history  was  set 
forth  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  Act  and  to 
further  show  the  general  attitudes  of  non- 
compliance of  the  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment proceeds  with  Its  argument  through  a 
series  of  quotations  from  various  documents. 
Analysis  indicates  a  general  intention  to 
circumvent  the  Act. 

In  quoting  Executive  Order  10501,  official 
Infarmatlon  which  requires  protection  "In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense"  Is  limited 
to  three  cUsaiffcatlons,  one  of  which  Is  "Top 
Secret".  The  use  of  the  "Top  Secret"  class- 
ification la  to  be  authorized,  however,  only 
for  defense  Information  or  material  which 
requires  tbe  highest  degree  of  protection. 
The  Top  Secret  classlfleatlon  shall  be  ap- 
plied only  to  that  information  or  material 
the  defense  aspect  of  which  is  paramount, 
and  the  unauthorised  disclosure  of  which 
could  result  in  exceptionally  grave  damage 
to  tbe  Nation,  such  as  ...  an  armed  at- 
tack. ...  or  the  compromise  of  military  or 
defense  plans,  ...  or  scientific  or  techno- 
logical developments  vital  to  the  national 
defense. 

Pint,  tbe  Department  has  not  attempted 
to  show  that  the  cUssiflcatlon  of  tbe  file 
sought  as  Top  Secret  satisflea  the  above 
requirements.  No  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  burden  of  proof  on  this  Issue  because 
the  Information  sought  tiy  plaintiff  can  in 
no  way  be  considered  to  foil  within  those 
requirements. 

Ths  Department  then  goes  on  to  quote 
from  Section  3  on  classification:  "Unneces- 
ssry  and  over -class  Ulcatlo  a  shall  be  scru- 
pulously avoided".  Again,  no  effort  Is  made 
to  prove  that  this  requirement  has  been 
satisfied  In  view  of  the  information  being 
sought. 

In  support  of  Itself,  the  Department  quotes 
sub-section  (c).  To  fall  wttbln  this  require- 
ment. It  roust  be  shown  that  we  are  dMllng 
with  (1)  defense  Information  of  a  classified 
nature,  (3)  fumlabed  to  the  United  States 
by  a  foreign  government  or  international 
organization.  No  proof  has  been  offered  that 
these  rvquirements  are  satisfied.  We  believe 
they  are  not. 

Cotmsel's  brief  then  goes  on  to  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Executive  Order  dealing  with 
declassification  and  downgrading.  It  ap- 
pears to  rel;  on  Section  4(a)(1)  Group  1, 
which  states  that  Information  originated  by 
foreign  governments  or  International  orga- 
nizations and  over  which  tbe  United  States 
has  no  jurisdiction  cannot  qualify  for  auto- 
matic downgrading.  Plaintiff  also  denies  that 
"Operation  Keelhaul"  falls  within  the  alxrre 
section.  The  Department  has  not  proved  that 
any  of  the  information  was  originated  by  a 
foreign  government  or  International  orga- 
nization over  which  the  United  States  has 
no  Jurisdiction."  It  has  stated  merely  that 
B  Joint  allied  command  was  responsible  for 
theee  doctunents,  and  apparently,  for  "Oper- 
ation Keelhaul"  itself.  The  government  has 
arbitrarily  designated  the  Allied  Headquar- 


ters an  "international  organisation",  but  no 
defliiltlon,  authority  or  convincing  argument 
is  set  forth  to  Justify  this  arbitrary  designa- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  that  phrase  refers 
to  an  agency  such  as  UNESCO,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  or  similar  agencies. 

This  allegation  surely  cannot  mean  that 
the  XJ3.  Oovemment  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  It  cannot 
mean  either  that  the  file  does  not  contain 
documents  of  purely  American  origin.  In 
fact,  one  must  presume  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  conalsta 
of  American  documents,  dealing,  as  the 
title  Indicates,  with  the  American  opera- 
tion of  forced  repatriation  of  Soviet  na- 
tionala,  prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  per- 
sona. 

Xt  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  British 
Oovemment  should  have  any  legal  power  to 
prevent  the  American  people  from  learning 
the  truth  from  these  American  documents. 
These  documents  have  been  under  the 
American  Oovernment's  administration 
which  classified  them  "Top  Secret"  and 
which,  therefore,  has  the  sole  authority  to 
declassify  and  to  release  tbem. 

Unless  the  Oovernment  can  prove  that 
their  declosalflcatloQ  and  release  could  result 
tn  "a  definite  break  In  diplomatic  relations 
affecting  tbe  defense  of  the  United  States. 
and  armed  attack  against  the  United  States 
or  Its  allies,  a  war  or  the  compromise  of 
military  or  defense  plans,  or  intelligence 
operations,  or  scientific  or  technological  de- 
velopments vital  to  the  national  defense", 
the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  has  to  be  de- 
classified  and  released. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  a  war-time 
creation  which  ceased  to  exist  in  IMS,  more 
than  23  years  ago  and  rules  which  may 
have  been  applied  under  strict  war-tUne 
regulations  cannot  be  applied  today,  33  years 
later.  This  holds  true  especially  in  view  of 
the  "Preedom  of  Information"  Act  which 
came  Into  force  on  July  4,  1907.  The  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  exactly  the  prevention  of  over- 
clasalflcation  and  the  providing  of  a  Judicial 
remedy  to  the  public  in  eases  of  uimeoea- 
aary  classification. 

lastly.  In  support  of  Its  argument,  ths 
Oovemment  relies  on  the  Wlckam  affidavit, 
paragraphs  3  and  4,  which  states  the  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  file  was  originally  clas- 
sified "Top  Secret"  because  It  contained 
documents  which  were  "top  secret".  The  U- 
ioglc  of  this  circular  definition  speaks  for 
Itself.  Incredibly,  however,  the  Wlckam  af- 
fidavit goes  on  to  say  "tbey  have  retained 
the  top  secret  claBslficatlon  because  as  com- 
bined or  foreign  records  they  are  charac- 
terised as  Group  I  documents  .  .  .  and  are 
not  subject  to  unilateral  regradlng  action 
by  the  United  States".  No  effort  is  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  to  show  that 
the  documents  still  qualify  as  "Top  Secret." 
No  effort  is  made  to  show  that  they  have 
any  present  t>earlng  on  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy.  The  only  reason  set  forth  for 
oontlnued  classification  as  "Top  Secret"  la 
bureaucratic  red  tape^these  documents  are 
"Top  Secret"  now  because  they  were  classi- 
fied as  Group  I  long  ago — or  Is  the  real  rea- 
son because  their  disclosures  could  prore  em- 
barrassing to  certain  people,  which  is  not  a 
ground  for  non-disclosure  according  to  the 
Department's  own  regulations  (AR  846-30, 
1007,  page  1 — "Information  from  Army  files 
will  not  be  withheld  .  .  .  becauae  It  may 
reveal  or  support  error  or  Ineffldeney.")  This 
approach  Is  a  blatant  effort  to  dreumvent 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Freedom  at 
Information  Act  and  Is  the  very  reason  why 
the  United  States  District  Court  has  been 
empowered  to  grant  Injtmctlons  through  a 
trial  de  novo  and  force  diaclosur*  of  docu- 
ments into  ths  pubUo  realm  which  no  longer 
need  to  be  classified. 
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D.  Subiect  Matter  to  be  Disclosed. — As 
stated  above,  plaintiff  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  Is  epecIflcaUy  in  the  file  other  than  Its 
general  subject  matter.  With  recspect  to  the 
question  of  forced  prisoner  repatriation,  cer- 
faln  statements  should  be  helpful  to  the 
court  in  detertnlntng  a  policy  of  disclosure. 
(Sec    statements    of    President    Klsenhawer 

atuched  herein  as  Exhibits  D  and  E.  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  attached  herein  as  Exhibit  P 
and  excerpt  from  the  Conffressional  Record. 
July  3.  1968.  attached  herein  as  Exhibit  G.) 
Only  the  Department  knows  what  documents, 
if  any.  In  the  file  were  originated  by  a  for- 
eign government.  These  documents  should 
be  Identified  for  and  made  available  to  the 
court.  Their  declassification  and  release  can- 
not depend  upon  British  consent.  If  British 
consent  were  necessary  to  declassify  Ameri- 
can Government  documents  Improperly  ctas- 
eined.  It  would  maxe  a  mockery  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

E.  Procedural  Questicns. — In  addition,  the 
Department  has  asked  plaintiff  to  continue  to 
be  patient  while  It  reviews  the  file  on  a 
piecfmeal  ba.-Jls  and  discusses  it  with  the 
British  Government,  stating  the  request  Is 
now  neither  approved  nor  disapproved.  The 
Department  states  that  this  delay  might 
be  Indefinite.  It  then  has  the  audacity  to 
add  that  the  plaintiff  must  exhaust  his  ad- 
ministrative remedies  by  appealing  the  De- 
partment's refusal  to  the  District  Court. 

First,  plaintiff's  request  has  been  denied 
fSee  Exhibit  C).  Only  after  the  Act  came 
Into  effect  did  the  Department  order  a  re- 
examination. Why  was  this  not  done  14  years 
ago  If  It  can  be  done  today. 

We  contend  that  the  Information  Act  does 
not  contemplate  such  interminable  delay  or 
require  an  administrative  appeal.  The  Act 
states  that  the  agency  "shall  make  the  rec- 
ords promptly  available  to  any  person."  It 
orders  the  District  Court  to  have  a  trial 
de  novo  and  place  said  trial  on  the  active 
trial  calendar  prior  to  any  other  caiases  "at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
In  every  way." 

Nor  does  the  Act  contemplate  limiting 
the  court's  view  of  plaintiff's  status  as  a 
member  of  the  general  public  only  as  the  De- 
partment's brief  suggesu  (Page  3.  line  14). 
Plaintiff  Is  a  renowned  historian  doing  Im- 
portant work  at  a  famous  Institution.  The 
President's  Executive  Order,  as  revised  in 
1959.  takes  this  fact  into  consideration.  (See 
exhibit  H.  John  Foster  Dulles:  The  Last 
Year,  Eleanor  Langstng  DuUes  (1963),  pp.  4 
and  6.  which  slates  In  part  "  'ExecuUve  Order 
is  not  intended  to  deny  access  to  classified 
Information  to  trustworthy  persons  engaged 
In  historical  research.'  Thus  a  po&ltlve  ap- 
proach was  embodied  In  the  wording  that 
emerged,  designed  to  'encourage  historical 
research'.") 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  Department  has  attempted  to  satisfy 
Its  burden  of  proof  with  a  conclusion— I.e. 
that  the  file  plaintiff  seeks  hag  been  classi- 
fied top  secret  and  Is  therefore  exempt  under 
Section  4(bHl).  This  concUwIon  Is  not 
enough.  The  Department  must  Justify  such 
a  classification.  It  has  failed  to  carry  its 
burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  necessary  to 
bring  the  file  within  the  exemption  of  Sec- 
tIon4(b)(n, 

Plaintiff  respectfully  requests  the  court  to 
order  the  Department  to  produce  for  the 
court's  Inspection  the  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
file  for  a  determination  of  which,  if  any. 
of  the  documents  are  subject  to  exemption 
and  non-disclosure. 

To  date  Operation  Keelhaul  Is  Invalid- 
ly  classified  and  kept  secret,  not  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense  or  security,  but 
In  order  to  protect  former  administrations 
from  possible  embarrassment.  As  pointed  out 
above,  this  is  not  enough  to  prevent  de- 
classification. 
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AJnOKVTt 
STATE    or   CALtPOSNU, 

County  of  Santa   Clara,  ss. 

Julius  Epstein,  being  first  duly  swom,  de- 
poses and  says: 

I  am  an  historian  by  profession  and  now 
a  research  associate  at  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace;  my  special  interest  concern*  war  ref- 
ugees, with  particular  attention  given  to 
the  period  from  1939  and  thereafter:  I  am 
presently  preparing  s  book  on  forced  repa- 
triation of  antl-Communlst  Russians  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  World  War  H;  I  discov- 
ered by  chance  a  reference  to  a  file  entitled 
"Operation  Keelhaul",  which  I  believe  deals 
with  the  above-mentioned  topic:  1  have 
sought  the  production  of  this  file  for  my 
historical  research  since  1954.  and  since  that 
time  have  been  continually  denied  access 
to  It;  I  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Jena  and  Leipzig  In  Germany;  I  served  as 
editor  with  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  later  became  foreign  correspondent  afttf 
fitelng  Nazi  Germany  in  1939;  I  have  con- 
tributed articles  to  varloua  publications.  In- 
cluding the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  tbe  National  Re- 
view; In  1949  I  published  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  the  mur- 
der of  more  than  4,000  Polish  officers  by  the 
Soviets;  I  have  testified  before  various  Con- 
gressional committees  on  immigration  and 
refugee  problems;  In  1950  I  was  ap{K>lnted 
by  tbe  Eisenhower  Administration  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  White  House  Conference  on  Ref- 
ugees and  I  have  drafted  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  a  select  House  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate past  and  present  forced  repatria- 
tion, which  bill  was  unsuccessfully  intro- 
duced three  times  by  Congressman  Bosch 
of  New  York;  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file 
win  be  of  Invaluable  help  In  the  work  tn 
which  I  am  presently  engaged. 

JUUTTS    Epstcxn. 

Subscribed  and  swom  to  before  me  this 
8th  day  of  August.  1908. 

Mabt  M.   HotrcK. 
notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County 
and  State. 

[In  the  UjS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Dlslaict  of  California) 

JtJUUS  EPSmN.  PUUNTITF  V.  SrAHI.ZT  RCSOE. 
SBCaXTABT      op      THI      AESIT,      EtirPAXTlCENT 

OP  THB  Aaur,  Depaktuent  of  Ddxnsc, 

DETtWDANT 

Civil  action  No.  48802. 

DETCNDANT'S  MEMOEANOUII  IN  BXPLT  TO 
PLAIN  rmr'S  OPPOGITION  to  OXFENnAKT'S 
MOTION    TO   DISMISS 

Plaintiff,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  seeks 
to  require  defendant.  Stanley  R.  Resor.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  to  make  available  to  him 
pursuant  to  5  U.S  C.  S  552  a  file  Which  plain- 
tiff bos  described  as  "Forcible  Repatriation  of 
Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul." Defendant  has  moved  to  dl^mlw 
plaintiff's  action  upon  the  ground  that  the 
file  sought  is  classified  as  "top  eecret"  and 
is.  therefore,  specifically  exempt  from  the 
Act's  provisions. 

In  bis  brief  filed  in  opposition  to  defend- 
ant's motion  to  rtiwm^gs  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, for  summary  Judgment,  plaintiff  agrees 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  under  5 
U.S.C.  i  552  "does  not  apply  to  'matters  that 
are  specifically  required  by  Executive  Order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  poUcy.'  "  Plaintiff's  Memo- 
randum, p.  3.  PlainUff  likewise  agrees  "that 
the  document*  requested  by  plaintiff  have 
been  classified  'Top  Secret"  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Orders  10501  and 
10964."  Plaintiff's  Memorandum,  p.  2.  Having 
conceded  the  facta  necessary  to  establish 
that  the  Court  locks  JurlsdlcUon.  plaintiff 
then  explains  his  position  as  follows : 

Exception  Is  taken  ...  to  the  Oovernment's 
poaltloiL  that  tbe  documents  are  not  subject 


to  unilateral  regradlng  by  the  United  States 
and  that  tbey  are  "Top  Secret  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy,"  a  pre- 
requisite to  such  claaslflcatlon.  (Plaintiff's 
Memorandum,  p.  2.) 

Since  the  clear  language  of  the  statute 
and  Its  legislative  history  leave  no  doubt  that 
Congress  intended  by  Exemption  1  to  ex- 
clude from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
under  the  Act  records  classified  bv  the  Execu- 
tive pursuant  to  ExecuUve  Ord«-  10501  (see 
De'endont'e  Memorandum  In  Support  of 
Motion  to  DUmlsB  Or,  In  the  Alternative,  for 
Summary  Judgment  thereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Defendant's  Memorandum"],  pp.  8-9), 
plaintiff's  position  reduces  Itself  to  the  un- 
tenable argument  that  this  Court  shotUd  as- 
sume Juriodiclion  not  granted  by  6  UJS.C. 
!  553  or  any  other  provlolon  of  law  and 
thereby  allow  plaintiff  to  maintain  an  im- 
consented  suit  against  the  United  Sutes. 

The  Undisputed  Pacts  ^cablish  That  The 
Com-t  Lacks  Jurisdiction  And  Plaintiffs  Con- 
tentions To  The  Contrary  Are  Without  Merit. 
a.  Plaintiff  Concedes  that  tbe  Record 
sought  Is  specifically  required  by  Execuuve 
Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Executive  Order  10501.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides In  pertinent  part  as  follows; 

Wnereas  the  interests  of  national  defense 
require  the  preservation  of  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  and  defend  itself 
against  all  hostile  or  destructive  action  by 
covert  or  overt  means,  including  espionage 
as  well  as  military  action;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  certain  o/- 
ftcial  information  affecting  the  national  de- 
fense be  protected  uniformly  against  unau- 
thorixcd  disclosure; 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  tbe  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes, and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  deeming  such  action  necessary  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  national  security,  it  Is 
hereby  ordered  as  f<^ows 

•  «  •  •  • 

Section  1.  Clasalficauon  Categories.  Official 
Information  which  require*  protecUon  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  shall  be  limited 
to  three  categories  of  classification,  which 
In  descending  order  of  Importance  shall  carry 
one  of  the  following  designations:  Top  Se- 
cret, or  Confidential.  .  .  .  (italic  added.) 
Plaintiff  unequivocally  concedes  that  the 
file  which  he  seeks  ".  .  .  baa  been  classified 
'Top  Secret'  .  .  .  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions 
of  Execuuve  Orders  10601  and  10964.'  Plain- 
tiff's Memorandum,  p.  2.  It  thtis  Is  appar- 
ent at  tbe  outset  that  tbe  record  sought  by 
tbe  plaintiff  has  been  specifically  required  by 
Executive  Onler  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terest of  naUonal  defense  and  that  tbe  Court 
locks  Jurisdiction  under  6  U.S.C.  I  562  or  any 
other  law  to  proceed  with  any  further  In- 
qiUry. 

b.  Plaintiff's  Action  for  Access  to  a  Record 
specifically  Classified  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  10501,  as  amended,  is  an  unconsented 
suit  against  tbe  United  States  over  which 
the  Oourt  lacks  Jurisdiction. 

Records  of  an  executive  agency  are  clearly 
property  of  the  United  States  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  an  original  court  action 
prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  6  U.8.C.  }  652 
because  there  was  no  statute  giving  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  be  sued  for  access  to 
the  records  of  its  agencies.  See  cases  cited 
m  footnotes  2  and  4  of  Defendant's  Memoran- 
dum-  Section  552(a)(3)  of  5  U.S.C.  created 
a  new  cause  of  action  against  the  United 
States  which  would  allow  any  member  of  the 
public  under  certain  circumstances  to  obtain 
some  types  of  agency  records  by  Injunction 
under  the  Act.  Congress  q>eclficaUy  deter- 
mined, however,  that  this  conoent  of  the 
United  States  to  be  sued  should  not  extend 
to  nine  categories  of  records  set  forth  In 
5  use.  1652(b). 
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Obvlounly  entertaining  no  doubt  tli»t  » 
member  of  tM  public  should  not  be  allowed 
lo  maintain  an  action  agalnat  the  Unltad 
Stales  for  acce»  to  flies  claMlfled  by  the 
EieoitKe  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy  and  speclflcally  fo^ialng 
t:pon  the  authority  exercued  by  the  presi- 
dent m  th«  Issuance  of  Executive  Order 
10501  Congress.  In  the  very  first  eiemptlon. 
eliminated  this  class  of  records  from  the  con- 
sent to  suit  granted  for  the  first  time  by  the 

6  use.  I5«a(bl  provides  that  the  Act 
•  •  '  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are — 
•  •■(!>  Specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  to  be  kept  secret  m  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 
AS  demonstrated  above  and  In  defendants 
earlier  memorandum,  defendant  need  only 
demonstrate,  as  he  Indisputably  hss  done  In 
the  present  case,  that  the  record  reqoestwl 
has  been  .  .  .  specifically  required  by  Bxoeu- 
tlve  Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  ...  'to 
establish  that  the  Court  iscto  Jurisdiction 
under  5  n.S.C.  I  SSa  or  any  other  law.  In  r«:- 
ounltlon  of  the  traditional  discretion  exer- 
c°5*d  by  the  Executive  In  matters  Involvmg 
military  and  foreign  affairs  Congress  clearly 
intended  by  Exemption  I"  .  .  .  that  any  .  .  . 
documenU  that  are  of  sufficient  slgnlflcanoe 
to  the  security  cf  this  Nation  or  to  the  In- 
terests of  this  Nation  as  It  deals  with  other 
nations  can.  by  avproprliite  dert(PW«o«,  be 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  ComnUttee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions on  H.R.  50U-21.  federal  Public  tUcorit 
Lair,  eeth  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  (1B851.  p.  14. 
(Chairman  Moes)  (Emphasis  added.)  Con- 
gressman Gallagher  in  member  of  the  Moes 
Subcommittee  I  relterat<"d  the  point  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  the  following  terms: 

■TTie  bill  In  no  wav  affects  categories  of 
information  vrhich  tie  Prfsidcnt  '  •  •  hai 
Aettrmlitei  must  be  clasjillled  to  protect  the 
national  defense  or  to  advance  foreign  pol- 
icy These  areas  most  generally  are  classlfled 
under  Executive  Order  No  10501  "  1113  Ccng. 
Rec.  H.  13028.  dally  ed.  June  20.  1966.) 
(Emphasis  added! 

See  also  Etayls.  The  fn/ormoflon  Act.  34 
n  Chi  L.  Rev.  781.  784-8S  (1987)  ("Under 
the  Act  the  President  may  withhold  Infor- 
mation about  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  with  the  approval  of  Congress  prevl- 
ooslv  lacking"). 

Early  decisions  under  the  Act  have  con- 
firmed that  where,  ss  here,  a  Government 
sg-ncy  has  demonBt.rated  that  the  record  re- 
quested falls  within  one  of  the  statutory 
exemptions,  the  Covut  lacks  Jorlsdjctlon  to 
proceed  further  and  the  agency  Is  entlUed  to 
an  immediate  dismissal  of  the  action. 

In  CoIHns  v.  Pedeml  HighvMy  AdmUiUtra- 
«on.  et  al..  Ovll  Action  No  8488.  EX).  Va. 
(Julv  29.  1988)  (Copy  of  opinion  and  order 
attached  hereto  as  Apiiendli  "A");  plaintiff 
sought  to  require  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  make  avsllable  to  him  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  I  5S2  records  idenufled  In 
an  Affidavit  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  as: 

".  .  .  re[K>rta  .  -  .  compiled  by  the  Oflloe 
of  Audits  and  Investigations  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  of  an  Investigation 
to  determine  facts  relative  to  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  law." 

Upon  the  iMsls  of  this  Identlllcatton  the 
Court,  held  as  follows; 

"We  conclude  that  the  records  sought  In 
this  case  fall  within  the  exemption  of  5  V&  C. 
I  653(b)  (7),  as  Investigatory  fllee  compiled 
for  law  etiforcttnent  purpoeee,  snd  the  de- 
fendants' miOtlon  to  dismiss  should  b« 
granted." 

Sea  also  Srfjtol-Jfyerj  Co.  v.  PedemI  Trade 
C'T.ir.Uticn,  CITU  Action  No  2905-67.  DX).C. 
(Opinion  tued  May  24.  1988  attached  hereto 
as  Appendix  "B"):  Borcelonet*  Shot  Corp.  v. 
Camflon.  271  F.  Supp.  B91   (D.P.B.  1987). 


In  the  present  case,  ss  In  Collins,  the  es- 
senUoI  f.ict5  establishing  the  appUcabUlty  of 
the  exemption  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Court  have  been  demon- 
strated by  defendants  affidavit.  (WIckham 
ABldavlt.  Par.  4.)  In  addition,  plalnua  has 
expressly  conceded  these  facU.  Plaintiffs 
Memorandum,  pp.  2  and  3.  Here,  as  in  Col- 
lins, defendant  Is  entlUed  to  an  Immediate 
dismissal  of  the  action. 

c  Plalntllfa  Additional  Contentions  are 
without  merit. 

Having.  In  effect,  conceded  at  the  outaet 
that  the  Court  lacks  jurtsdlcuon.  plaintiff 
devotes  the  balance  of  lus  memorandum  to  a 
series  of  unsupported  and  Irrelevant  con- 
tentions. 

First,  plaintiff  urges  (Plalnturs  Memotan- 
diim.  p.  4)  that  the  District  Court  should 
".  .  .  look  behind  the  classlBcaUon  (of  the 
file  by  the  Executive  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  10501)  at  its  reasonableness.  .  .  ."  This 
contention  U.  of  course,  completely  without 
merit  as  contrary  not  only  to  the  specific 
language  of  Exemption  1  and  lU  legislative 
history  but  also  as  contrary  to  the  traditional 
disclaimer  by  the  courts  of  any  Jtulsdlctlon 
to  Interfere  with  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  In  the  areas  of  military 
secreu  and  foreign  relations.  See  Chicago  and 
Soufhem  Air  Lines  v.  Walermoti  S-S.  Corp. 
333  U.3.  103.  111-112,  wherein  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  holding  that  presldenUal  approval 
of  foreign  air  routes  under  49  U.S.C.  i  848 
wBS  Immune  from  JutUdal  review,  com- 
mented as  follows : 

"It  would  be  Intolerable  that  cotirts.  with- 
out the  relevant  Information,  should  review 
and  perhaps  nullify  actions  of  the  Executive 
taken  on  Information  properly  held  secret. 
Nor  can  courts  sit  in  camera  In  order  to 
be  taken  Into  execuuve  confidence.  But  even 
11  courts  could  require  full  dlscloaure.  the 
very  nature  of  executive  deculons  lu  to  for- 
eign poUcy  Is  poutlcal.  not  Judicial.  Such 
decisions  are  whoUy  confided  by  our  Consti- 
tution to  the  political  departments  of  the 
government.  Executive  and  Legislative  They 
are  delicate,  complex,  and  Involve  large  ele- 
ments of  prophecy  They  are  and  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  those  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  advance  or 
imperil.  They  ore  decisions  of  a  kind  far 
which  the  Judiciary  has  lielther  aptitude, 
facilities  nor  responsibility  and  which  baa 
long  been  held  to  belong  In  the  domain  of 
political  power  not  subject  to  Judicial  Intru- 
sion or  Inquiry." 

Next(  plaintiff  urges  (Plalntlllls  Memoran- 
dum, p.  6.1  that  the  <3ourt  '.  .  .  review  the 
nie  Itaelf  to  determine  whether  the  docu- 
menta  should  be  disclosed."  This  contenUon 
IS  directly  refuted  by  the  only  case  cited  In 
Plaintiff's  Memorandum.  In  United  States 
V.  ficj/nolds,  345  n,S.  1  11953)  |clted  at  page  4 
of  Plaintiff's  Memomnduml.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  where: 

"there  is  a  reasonable  danger  that  com- 
pulsion of  the  evidence  will  expose  mlUtary 
mutters  which.  In  the  Interest  of  nauonal 
security,  should  not  be  divulged  .  .  .  the 
court  should  not  Jeoportllze  the  security 
which  the  privilege  Is  meuit  to  protect  by 
inslsung  upon  an  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, even  by  the  Judge  alcne.  In  chambers." 
1345  C.3.  10) 

The  courts  have  consutently  recognized 
that  In  camero  inspection  of  matters  touch- 
ing upon  military  and  foreign  policy  secret* 
is  improper.  Sec.  e.g.,  Tottcn  v.  United  Stoles. 
92  UA  105  (1875)  (Action  upon  contract  to 
perform  espionage  dismissed  on  pleadings 
be-ause  subject  matter  was  state  secret): 
Corl  ir-iil  StI/tung  v.  VJEJ.  Corl  Ifeiss. 
Jena  40  F.B.D.  318.  324.  328  (D.D.C.  1988) . 
agtrmed,  384  F.2d  979  (D.C.  Clr.  1987).  cert. 
denied  389  US.  952:  BoeiTlj  Airplane  Co.  v. 
Coggeshall.  290  P.2d  854.  682  (DC.  Clr.  1960) . 
Finally,  plaintiff  argues  that.  In  any  event, 
he.  as  a  "renowned  historian."  (PlalntlfTs 
Memorandum,  p.  11)  should  be  entitled  to 
greater  "status"  under  the  Act  than  other 


members  of  the  general  public.  In  reply  to 
this  contention  defendant  need  only  note 
that  the  relevant  statutory  language  and 
legislative  history  is  directly  contrary. 

C0N(n.tIS10H 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above  and  in 
defendant's  prior  memorandum,  defendant 
respectfully  submits  that  the  Court  lacks 
Jurisdiction  and  that  his  motion  to  dismiss 
or.  in  the  alteriuitlve  for  summary  Judgment 
should  be  granted. 

I  In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District  of  California) 
Juutjs  EP3TOK,  FLAOmrr  v.  SraNtrr  Rxbok, 

AND  so  rO«TH,  DXTXNDSMT 

civil  No.  48962.  Supplemental  memoran- 
dum In  support  of  defentlant'a  notice  to 
dismiss. 

On  August  21.  1958  this  Court  vacated  the 
submission  of  the  above-entitled  cause  to 
allow  the  plaintiff  "to  file  affidavits  concern- 
ing statutory  Interpretation."  The  plaintiff 
has  filed  the  affidavit  of  the  Honorable  John 
E.  M04S.  which  purports  to  serve  as  an  au- 
ihorltall'.e  guide  to  the  Interpretation  of 
5  use.  !  552(b)  (1).  In  this  regard  the  Con- 
gressman's affidavit  provides  In  part : 

"Specifically.  It  was  my  Intent  as  the  prin- 
cipal co-author  of  the  legislation  to  grant 
to  the  appropriate  District  Court  the  broad- 
est latitude  to  review  aU  agency  acU  In  thla 
regard.  Including  the  correctness  of  a  des- 
ignation by  an  agency  bringing  documents 
within  an  exemption  found  In  Section  '(e)' 
of  the  Act:  and  that  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Court  and  the  burdens  placed  upon  the 
Government  In  Section  (c)  were  meant  to 
Include  rather  than  exclude  the  exemp- 
tions." 

Upon  Initial  consideration,  one  pauses  to 
ask  what  better  guide  In  the  often  dllBcult 
task  of  discerning  legislative  Intent  than  a 
witness  personally  Involved  in  the  legisla- 
tive proceas?  There  Is.  hotvever.  a  basic  tlls- 
tlnctlon  betu-een  the  contemporaneous  ut- 
terances of  a  legislator  and  ex  post  Jacto  tes- 
timony In  the  form  of  affidavits  or  otherwise. 
A  most  pertinent  Illustration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rtile  Is  the  District  Court's 
opinion  in  State  wholesale  Grocers  v.  Greaf 
Atlimtic  *  Paciflc  Tea  Co.,  164  F.  Supp.  471 
(NJ3.  HI.  1957).  aff'd  in  part  and  reversed  in 
part  on  other  groundi,  258  F.  2d  831  (7Ui 
Clr).  cert,  denied.  General  Foods  Corp.  i. 
State  WhoUiale  Grocers,  358  U.S.  947.  In  that 
case,  the  court  had  occasion  to  rule  upon 
the  propriety.  In  the  urging  of  a  particular 
statutory  construction,  of  the  parties'  re- 
liance upon  a  book  written  by  Congressman 
Patmou  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Robloson-Patman  Act.  The  court  com- 
mented In  pertinent  part  as  ftillowa: 

■  While  resort  by  the  courts  to  such  a  novel 
procedure  by  resolving  an  Issue  might  be 
a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  these  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act  cases.  It  u  a  practice 
which  would  amount  to  an  abandonment  by 
the  courts  of  their  Judicial  function  and.  as 
Euch.  cannot  be  condoned.  Although  legisla- 
tive histories  may  be  considered  by  the 
couru,  a  bDOk  subsequently  written  by  a  leg- 
islator, even  though  be  be  a  oo-author  of 
the  Act.  and  with  all  respect  to  his  good  In- 
tentions In  writing  such  a  book,  should  be 
given  no  consideration  by  a  court  in  de- 
termining whether  there  bos  or  has  not  been 
a  violation  of  a  particular  act.  •  •  *" — 
145  P.  Supp.  at  p.  489. 

The  policy  underlying  the  rule  has  also 
been  emphasized  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  In 
National  School  of  Aeronautic*  v.  United 
States.  143  P  Eupp.  933  (Ct.  CI  1956).  the 
plaintiff  produced  as  a  witness,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  leglElatlve  Intent,  a 
former  member  of  the  Senate  who  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub-commltteo 
which  had  considered  the  legislation  then 
before  the  court  for  review.  The  court  com- 
mented aa  follows: 
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"At  Orst  bluah  it  might  seem  that  this 
would  bo  the  ideal  way  to  learn  the  Intent 
of  a  legtslftUve  body,  to  get  it  straight  from 
the  mouth  of  a  responsible  member  of  the 
leglKlature.  Second  thought  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  practice  would  be  Intol- 
erable. A  legislature  speaks  through  statutee. 
and,  In  cases  where  the  statutes  require  In- 
terpretation, through  committee  ^(^ports  and 
debates.  No  member  of  a  legislature,  outside 
the  legislature,  Is  empowered  to  speak  with 
authority  for  the  body.  If  he  may  testify 
voluntarily,  other  members  of  his  legislative 
body  with  different  views  or  different  recol- 
lections may  be  simimoned  lo  give  their  dif- 
fering versions.  The  debate,  which,  lo  far 
aa  the  lawmaking  body  Is  concerned,  should 
have  been  ended  by  the  enactment  of  the 
statute,  would  be  transferred  to  the  court, 
with  disturbing  possibilities  of  embarrass- 
ment and  friction."  142  P.  Supp.  at  p.  93fl 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  which  the 
Government  must  show  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  a  record  falls  within  the  other 
exemptions  contained  In  5  U.S.C.  |S52(b). 
the  statutory  language  as  well  as  the  con- 
temporaneous expressions  of  legislative  In- 
tent upon  which  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  relied  In  the  enactment  of  the  Act 
uniformly  support  the  Government's  position 
as  to  the  applicability  of  exemption  l  in  the 
present  caae.  Indeed,  the  Congress  was  re- 
peatedly assured  by  member?  of  the  Moss 
Subcommittee  that  the  bill  was  ".  .  .  not  in- 
tended to  Impinge  upon  the  approprl&te 
power  of  the  Executive  .  .  ."  (112  Cong.  Rec. 
13008,  June  V3t.  1966  Statement  of  Congress- 
man Moss).  Indeed  Congressman  Dole  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  -bill  gives  full 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
must  at  times  act  in  secret  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  duties  .  .  ."  (113 
Cong.  Rec.  13022.  June  90.  19«61.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  to  conclude  that  Congre?!. 
acted  without  full  awareness  of  the  tradi- 
tional discretion  accorded  the  Executive  In 
the  dasslflcatlon  of  documents  involving 
military  secrets  and  foreign  relations.  (See 
cases  cited  at  pp.  6-7  of  Defendants'  Reply 
Memorandum.) 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  the  material  sought  by  the 
plaintiff  Is  FpecUtcally  exempted  from  cover- 
age by  the  Public  Information  Act  and  the 
motion  to  dismiss  must  be  granted  since  the 
court  Is  without  jurisdiction. 

(in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  Southern  Division! 

JuLTas  Epsteik,  PLAnrnrr  v.  stuo-et  Rxsoa. 
Secrxtast  or  the  Akmt,  Department  or 

THE    AaiCT.    DXPARTICENT    or    DxrEKSB,    DE- 

rENDANT  Civn.  Action  No.  48062. 

AmDAVtT  or   BtAJOa   CEMXIUL    KXNNim   o. 

WICKHAM 

CouKTT  or  Aklinoton,  state  of  Virginia,  sa: 
Kenneth  G.  WIckham,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  am  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 
The  author'ty  to  release  Information  from, 
or  copie.i  of,  retired  defense  claaalfled  flies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  In  responae  to 
requests  by  members  of  the  public  has  been 
vested  In  me  and  my  designees  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

2.  In  the  sbove-capttoned  action,  filed  pur- 
suant to  Section  3  of  the  AdmltUstrative 
Procedure  Act,  as  amended.  S  U.S.C.  1662 
(Public  Law  90-23,  81  Stat.  54) .  effective  July 
4,  1967,  the  plaintiff  Is  seeking  access  to  a 
file  conuinlng  dociunenu  described  by 
plaintiff  as  'Torclble  Repatriation  of  Dis- 
placed Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul." The  records  requested  by  plaintiff  are 
tn  the  physical  custody  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service,  General  Services 
Administration.  These  records  were  trans- 
ferred to  that  agency  In  accordance  with 
normal  Department  of  the  Army  dlspooltlon 
and  retirement  procedures.  TTnder  the  terms 


of  the  transfer,  however,  the  Department  oT 
the  Army  reserved  the  right  to  examine  all 
requests  for  the  records  and  to  rule  on  their 
declassification  or  release.  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  exercises  this  responsi- 
bility for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

3.  The  documents  In  question  ore  photo- 
graphic reproductlMia  (photoprints)  mode 
from  the  mlcronim  coplee  of  records  gen- 
«^t«l  by  the  AlUed  Porce  Hendquartera 
(APHQ),  an  Intflmatlonal  organization 
(combined  headquarters  In  World  War  n 
parlance)  directing  the  allied  military  opera- 
tions In  the  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Op- 
erations. By  dlrecUon  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  original  AFHQ  records 
were  released  to  the  British  Government 
and  microfilm  copies  of  the  records  were 
released  to  the  tinlted  States  Government 
( the  War  Department ) . 

4.  The  files  of  theae  documents  as  orig- 
inally received  bore  an  overall  olasslflcatlon 
of  TOP  SECRET.  Thla  dlasslflcatlon  waa  re- 
quired because  the  Olea  contained  many 
Individual  TOP  SECRET  documenta  of 
combined  or  Brttlsh  origin.  They  have  re- 
tained the  TOP  SECRET  claaslflcatlon  be- 
cause as  combined  or  foreign  recorda  they 
are  categorized  as  Group  1  documents  under 
AR  380-6  (Executive  Order  10601.  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  10964)  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  unilateral  regarding  action  by  the 
United  States.  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10501.  as  amended  by  ExecuUve  Order  10964. 
the  record  hero  sought  by  plalnUff  Is  spe- 
clflcally  clasilfled  as  "TX5P  SECRET"  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defenoe  or  foreign  policy. 

6.  By  letter  dated  July  22.  1967.  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  1. 
plaintiff  wrote  the  Department  of  the  Army 
requesting  a  document  described  as  "the 
Army  Document;  Forcible  Repatriation  of 
Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul"  filed  under   number   "383.7-14.1*'. 

6.  By  memorandum  dated  July  31.  1967.  a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibit 2.  plaintiff's  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Modem  Military  Records  Division.  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  for  reply. 

7.  By  letter  dated  August  7.  1967.  a  copy 
of  which  la  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  3,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Director.  Modern  MlUtary 
Records  Division,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  advised  plaintiff  that  the 
document  was  "security  classified  and  can- 
not be  made  available  for  unofficial  research 
purposes  at  the  present  time." 

8.  By  letter  dated  August  14.  1967.  a  copv 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  4, 
plaintiff  requested  that  the  Acting  Astfstant 
Director.  Modern  Military  Records  Division, 
National  Archives  and  Recorda  Service,  effect 
a  reconsideration  of  the  security  classlflca- 
tlon. 

9.  By  letter  dated  August  23.  1967,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  6,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Director.  Modem  Military  Rec- 
ords Division,  forwarded  plaintlff^s  request 
to  Department  of  the  Army  along  vrtth  a 
photoprint  copy  of  the  document  sought  by 
plaintiff. 

10.  By  letter  dated  September  1.  1967,  a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  ar-  Exhibit 

6.  The  Adjuunt,  General  of  the  Army,  wrote 
plaintiff  that  the  file  was  In  his  office  for 
review  and  necessary  action  In  comicltatlon 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, that  th?  review  would  take  some 
time,  and  that  plaintiff  would  t>e  notified  of 
the  completion  of  that  action. 

11.  By  letter  dated  September  27.  1967.  a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 

7,  plaintiff  acknowledged  the  review  being 
made  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

12.  By  letter  dated  October  4,  1967.  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  8. 
plaintiff  was  advised  by  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  that  the  requested  docu- 
ment file  could  not  be  declaaslfled. 

13.  By  letter  dated  Pebmary  C.  1968,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
9,  Roger  L.  Mosher,  as  attorney  for  plaintiff, 


requested  the  file  entmed  "FcFTCJble  Repatria- 
tion or  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation 
Keelhaul,"  "la  accordance  with  Section  3  of 
the  Admmistrauve  Procedur*  Act."  Tois  re- 
quest was  treated  as  an  InlUal  requeet  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  S  o62(a)  (3)  and.  accord- 
ingly, by  letter  dated  Pebmary  14,  1968  a 
copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
10.  plaintiff's  attorney  was  adrlsed  by  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  that  a  com- 
plete reexaminaUon  of  the  file  had  been 
directed. 

14.  By  letter  dated  Febmanr  19  1968  a 
copy  ox  which  u  attached  here'io  ae  Exhibit 
n.  plaintiff's  attorney  responded  that  plain- 
tiff had  been  advised  on  October  4.  1967  that 
a  re- examination  of  the  file  was  complete  and 
the  factors  that  dictated  retention  of  the 
security  classification  remained  unchanged 
Plolntlff-s  attorney,  however,  contended  that 
no  basis  existed  for  the  continued  cUaslflca- 
tlon  of  the  file  v.u««nc« 

15.  By  letter  dated  Febmary  29.  1968  a 
copyof  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
12.  The  AdJuUnt  General  of  the  Army  ex- 
plained that  the  earlier  review  of  the  docu- 
ment file  was  predicated  upon  the  content 
of  the  file  in  Its  entirety  and  that  a  current 
review  of  the  file  was  proceeding  on  a  slnele 
paper  basle.  rather  than  the  file  as  on  cntltT 
TJie  fl^  was  originated  by  a  Combined  (All 
lied)  Headquarters:  the  original  copies  wen 
in  the  custody  of  the  British  Government 
and  coordination  with  that  Oovemment 
would  take  time:  plaintiff  would  be  advised 
When  the  review  was  completed;  and  plaintiff 
could  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the 
resiuts  Of  the  Army's  action  taken  aff^r  the 
latMt  review  was  completed  in  aooordanoe 
With  AR  345-20.  Plaintiff  was  furnished  a 
copy  of  AR  346-ao.  the  Army's  Regulation 
which  implements  5  U.S.C.  652.  A  copy  of  the 
regulation  u  also  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 

18.  A  current  review  of  the  file  requested 
by  plaintiff  is  now  in  progress  on  a  paper- 
by-paper  basis.  This  review  of  Individual  pa- 
pers has  been  completed  within  the  Deport- 
ment of  the  Army  and  coordination  is  now 
in  progress  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Department  of  Slate  to  verify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Government  with 
reepect  to  each  paper.  The  outcome  of  this 
effort  win  determine  the  possibility  of  re- 
questing a  review  and  redetermination  of 
the  classification  of  some  or  all  of  the  doc- 
uments by  the  British  Government.  This  De- 
partment wUl  continue  on  its  present  comae 
of  coordinating  the  declaaslficatlon  of  the 
files  with  the  concerned  agencies.  The  oom- 
pleiity  of  interests  in  these  flies  Indicates 
considerable  time  will  pass  before  a  final  de- 
termination ts  made.  In  the  meantime  the 
documents  remain  classified  Top  Secret  in 
accordance  with  Executive  Order  10501  as 
amended  by  ExecuUve  Order  10964  and  thoee 
Army  Regulations  which  implement  those 
ExecuUve  Ordera,  1  e..  AR  380-^  and  AR  380- 
6.  Copies  of  ExecuUve  Order  10501  and  tbe 
pertinent  Amendments  thereto  are  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibits  14.  15.  16  and  17  Copies 
of  AR  380-5  and  AR  380-6  an  attached  hwe- 
to  as  Exhibits  18  and  19  respecUvely. 

Itt  THE  US.  DisraicT Cottbt roR the No«thern 
District  or  CALiroaKis,  No.  48962.  Mxmo- 

KANDUM    AND   OODEI 

(Julius  Bpst^n.  Piamtlff.  v.  Stanley  Retor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Department  of  the 
Army.  Department  of  Defense.  Defend- 
ants) 

Plaintiff,  an  historian  who  u  now  a  re- 
search associate  at  Stanford  Unlveraitys 
Hoot-er  InaUtution  on  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace,  brings  thla  action  pursuant  to  Section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5 
U.S.C.  I  552.  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Army  from  withholding  a  file  described  as 
"Forcible  Repatriation  of  Displaced  SoTi« 
Cltlaens— OperaUon  KeeJhaul."  The  flie  was 
gener»ted  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquartere 
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of  World  War  TT  and  has  bM?n  elassifled  Top 
Secret  since  1948.  The  cla^^ificanon  w&s  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
10501.3C.F.R.  464.  (Supp.  1968). 

Suto^ecMon  i&l  of  Section  3  of  the  Admln- 
Lsija!  ive  Procedure  Act  provides  tn  part : 

"JElach  agenry.  on  request  for  Identifiable 
records  .  .  .  siiail  make  the  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person.  On  complamt.  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  ...  has 
junsdJctlon  to  enjoin  the  agency  from  wliii- 
ho'.dsng  any  records  and  to  order  the  pro- 
due' Son  of  any  agency  records  Improperly 
held.  ...  In  such  a  case  the  court  shall  de- 
termine :he  matter  de  novo  and  the  burden 
Is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action  .  .  ." 
subsection  (bi  of  Section  3  proTldes: 
"This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  are— 

•'tlk  specifically  required  by  Executive  Or- 
der U>  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  poUcy; 

The  defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss 
the  action  for  lack  of  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
subject  matter,  or.  tn  the  alternative,  for 
summary-  Judgment.  Plaintiff  contends  that 
the  Top  Secret  classlflcatton  on  the  flle  he 
seeks,  la  unwarranted  and  that  this  Court 
haa  the  power  to  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on 
the  merits  of  this  classification.  He  con- 
tends that  such  power  is  baaed  on  Sectlan  3 
of  the  Administraiive  Procedure  Act  The 
Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  Congreas  did 
not  intend  to  subject  such  classlflcatlons  to 
Judicial  scrutiny  u>  that  extent. 

Before  discuaelng  the  pxirpose  and  effect 
ot  Section  3  of  the  Act.  the  Court  directs 
Ita  attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Congreasman 
John  E.  Mobs,  which  plalnUff  filed  in  sup- 
port of  hia  contentions.  The  affidavit  hai 
been  introduced  to  give  aid  to  the  Court 
In  Interpreting  the  provisions  of  Section  3 
of  the  Act-  Congressman  Moss*  affidavit 
states: 

"ISlpeciflcally.  it  was  my  intent  as  the 
principal  co-author  of  the  legislation  to 
grint  to  the  appropriate  District  Court  the 
broadest  latitude  to  review  all  agency  acta 
in  th:s  regard,  Including  the  correctness  of 
a  designation  by  an  agency  bringing  docu- 
ments within  an  eiampUon  found  in  Section 
•(e>'  of  the  Act;  and  that  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Court  and  the  burdens  placed  upon 
the  Government  in  Section  '(c)*  were  meant 
to  include  rather  than  exclude  the  exemp- 
tion." 

Statements  made  by  legislators  In  debate 
can  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  which 
guides  couits  in  statutory  construction.  See 
Bindrsrfck  v.  Finucane.  342  U.S.  76  (1951 1. 
On  the  other  hand,  statements  made  by  a 
legislator  after  enactment  of  a  statute  and  not 
a  part  ot  the  records  of  the  legWlailve  body 
are  entitled  to  little  or  no  weight  at  all. 
National  School  of  Aeronautics  v.  U.S.  142 
P  Supp.  933  (Ct.  CI.  1958>.  See  also.  United 
States  V  Vmted  Mine  Workers  of  AmeHca. 
330  US.  258  119471-  Such  statements  are  not 
offered  by  way  of  committee  report  and  are 
not  offered  for  response  by  other  members 
of  the  law-making  body.  The  Intent  which  Is 
helpful  in  Interpreting  a  statute,  lathe  intent 
of  the  legislature  and  not  of  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers. For  purposes  of  statutory  construction, 
a  legislative  body  can  only  speak  through  a 
sutute.  with  the  words  that  are  used  In 
light  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Its 
enactment.  Por  this  reason,  the  Court  has 
not  considered  the  affidavit  prepared  and 
submitted  by  the  Honorable  John  E.  Mo«s 
solely  for  purposes  of  this  lawsuit  after  lUe 
legislation    In    question    was    enacted, 

prior  to  amendment  of  Section  3  of  the 
Act  in  196fl.  this  Section  was  described  by 
Senator  Long  as: 

"Pull  of  loopholes  which  allow  agencies  to 
deny  legitimate  Information  to  the  public. 
Enumerable  times  It  appears  that  informa- 
tion is  withheld  only  to  cover  embarassing 
mistakes  or  Irregularities  ..."  Senate  Rep. 


So.  813.  89th  Cong.  1st  Ses.  ill  Cong.  Hec, 
26821  II96S). 

Senator  Long  went  on  to  say  In  support 
of  the  amendment : 

"It  ifi  the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  .  .  . 
to  e5tft»3Ush  a  gpncral  ph'losophy  of  full 
agency  disclosure  tmlers  Information  Is  ex- 
empted under  clearly  delineated  statutory 
lan^iage  .'ind  to  provide  a  court  procedure  by 
which  citl/rns  and  the  pre^  may  obtain  in- 
formation wrongfully  withheld  .  ."  Itt. 
at  26821 

This  purpose  of  full  dlscloeure  wtis  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  United  States  District 
Courts  Jurisdiction  to  determine  de  novo 
whether  information  was  being  properly 
withheld  with  the  burden  of  the  withhold- 
ing agency  to  sustain  Its  action.  S  U.S.C- 
5  562(a)(3),  This  Jurisdiction  does  not  ap- 
ply to  information  that  falls  within  the  ex- 
emptions set  forth  in  subsection  (bl  of  Sec- 
tion 3.  To  hold  that  the  agencies  have  the 
burden  of  proving  their  action  proper  even 
In  areas  covered  by  the  exemptions,  would 
render  the  exemption  provLslon  meaningless. 
If  a  determlnfitlon  de  novo  la  made  by  this 
Court  on  whether  the  Top  Secret  classifica- 
tion by  the  E>epartment  of  Army  Is  proper, 
with  the  burden  on  the  Secretary  to  sustain 
Its  action,  the  Court  would  be  giving  Identi- 
cal treatment  to  Information  withheld  by  an 
agency  whether  It  fell  within  the  exemption 
or  not.  Apporently,  Congress  did  not  Intend 
such  a  result. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  exceptions  enu- 
merated In  Section  3  are  set  forth  merely 
to  designate  the  various  grounds  on  which 
information  may  be  withheld  and  that  the 
burden  Is  on  the  agency  to  show  that  the 
Information  properly  faJla  within  the  ex- 
ception, with  the  district  court  having  Ju- 
risdiction to  make  the  determination  de 
novo.  That  this  position  is  unwarranted  is 
shown  by  the  clear  expression  of  Congress 
in  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  3.  "This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  1  listed 
below.)"  It  is  further  shown  by  the  state- 
ments of  Congressman  Gallagher  on  the  floor 
of  the  House: 

"There  has  been  some  speculation  that  In 
strengthening  the  rtght  of  access  to  Govern- 
ment Information,  the  bill,  as  drafted,  may 
inadvertently  permit  the  disclosure  of  certain 
types  of  inrormatlon  now  kept  secret  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

"Such  speculation  Is  without  foundation. 
The  committee,  throughout  Its  extensive 
hearings  on  the  legislation  and  In  Its  subse- 
quent report,  has  made  It  crysUl  clear  that 
the  bill  in  no  way  affects  eategorlea  of  in- 
formation which  the  President — as  stated  In 
the  committee  report — has  determined  must 
be  classified  to  protect  the  national  defense 
or  to  advance  foreign  policy.  These  areas  of 
Information  most  generally  are  classified  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  10601."  U2  Cong. 
Rec.  13659  (June  20.  1966). 

On  the  other  hand.  It  U  equally  without 
merit  to  say  that  Congress  intended  abso- 
lutely no  effect  by  the  Act  on  information 
that  fills  within  the  areas  covered  by  the 
exemptions.  The  district  courts  at  least  have 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
emption applies  In  a  given  situation  In 
furtherance  of  this  Jurisdiction.  It  is  rea- 
sanable  to  say  that  Congress  intended  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  classifications 
within  the  first  exemption  Is  clearly  arbi- 
trary and  unsupportable.  Otherwise,  the 
agencies  could  easily  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  full  disclosure  Intended  by  Congress 
merely  by  labeling  the  information  to  fall 
within  the  exemption. 

In  determining  when  information  need 
not  be  disclosed  If  classified  "top  secret  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy,"  guidance  Is  set  forth  in  the  Act 
Itself.  Section  3  provides  that  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  "§pecifi' 
callv  mjuired  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 


secret  In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy."  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  asserted  the  privilege  of  nondisclosure 
pursunnt  to  Executive  Order  No.  10501  which 
reads  In  part: 

"Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  by 
statute,  the  use  of  the  classification  Top 
Secret  sholl  be  authorized,  by  appropriate 
authority,  only  for  defense  Information  or 
material  which  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  protection.  The  Top  Secret  Classification 
shall  be  applied  only  to  that  information 
or  material  the  defense  aspect  of  which  is 
paramount,  and  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  which  could  result  In  exceptionally 
grave  damage  to  the  Nation  such  as  leading 
to  a  definite  break  In  diplomatic  relations 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
or  its  allies,  a  war,  or  the  compromise  of 
military  or  defense  plans,  or  intelligence  op- 
erations, or  scientific  or  technological  devel- 
opments vital  to  the  national  defense."  Exec. 
Order  10501.  f  Ka). 

Section  2  of  the  Executive  Order  further 
provides: 

"In  the  I  Department  of  the  Army]  the 
authority  for  original  classification  of  In- 
formation or  material  under  this  order  may 
be  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  governmental  unit  concerned  or 
by  such  responsible  officers  or  employees  as 
he.  or  his  representative,  may  designate  for 
that  purpQee." 

By  this  Executive  Order,  the  President 
has  delegated  authority  to  the  Deportment 
of  Army  to  classify  matters  Top  Secret.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  Is.  as  It  must  be, 
discretionary  In  nature.  Judgment  In  this 
area  is  best  rendered  by  those  be::t  equipped 
with  the  necessary  facilities  to  do  so.  The 
function  of  this  Court  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  United  States  v.  Refolds,  345 
VB.  1  (1953).  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson: 
"The  court  Itself  must  determine  whether 
the  circumstances  are  appropriate  for  the 
claim  of  privilege,  and  yet  do  so  without 
forcing  a  disclosure  of  the  very  thing  the 
privilege  is  designed  to  protect.  .  .  .  Regard- 
less of  how  it  Is  articulated,  some  like  for- 
mula of  compromise  must  be  applied  here. 
Judicial  control  over  the  evidence  In  a  case 
cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  caprice  of  execu- 
tive officers.  Yet  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  court  may  automatically  require 
a  complete  disclosure  to  the  Judge  before  the 
claim  of  privilege  will  be  accepted  In  any 
case  It  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  cotirt. 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  danger  that  compulsion 
of  the  evidence  will  expose  mlUtarj-  matters 
which,  in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
should  not  be  divulged.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  occasion  for  the  privilege  Is  appropriate, 
and  the  court  should  not  ]eopardl7«  the  se- 
curity which  the  privilege  Is  meant  to  pro- 
tect by  insisting  upon  on  examination  of  the 
evidence,  even  by  the  Judge  alone.  In  cham- 
bers." Id.  at  p.  a-10. 

The  Reynolds  case  was  decided  before  the 
amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  was  adopted  and  dealt 
with  information  being  sought  by  discovery 
procedures.  There  Is  no  reason  for  denying 
application  of  the  principles  announced  In 
Reynolds  to  this  case.  Professor  Davis  seems 
to  accept  this  viewpoint  in  his  discussion  of 
the  fir:-it  exemption  in  Section  3  of  the  Act: 

"The  Department  of  Justice  as  recently  as 
1965  took  an  official  position  that  in  with- 
holding Information  'the  Executive  is  ac- 
countable only  to  the  electorate.  Under  the 
separation  of  powers  concept.  Congress  can- 
not transfer  responsibility  for  Executive  rec- 
ords to  the  courts,'  That  position  seems  to 
me  extreme.  Just  as  Is  the  opposite  position 
that  the  cotuts  may  take  the  whole  power 
away  from  the  executive  would  be  extreme; 
the  long-term  constitutional  solution  Is  like- 
ly to  follow  the  middle  position  of  the  Rey- 
nolds case  that  the  executive  determines  the 
scope  of  the  privilege,  subject  to  a  Judicial 
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Check  whenever  a  court  has  Jurisdiction." 
Davis.  The  Information  Act:  A  Preliminary 
Analysis.  34  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  781.  764-6  (1967). 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Cotu-t  that  Con- 
gre-':.!  has  granted  it  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  the  first  exemption  of  Section  3 
applies  In  this  case.  Plaintiff  admits  that 
the  information  he  seeks  has  been  classified 
Top  Secret  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  question  remaining  is  whether  or  not 
this  information  is  "required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy."  In 
answering  this  question,  the  Coiut  is  Umlted 
to  determining  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  acted  capriciously  in  exercising  the 
authority  granted  to  him  by  Executive  Order 
10501. 

Although  the  Information  before  the  Court 
Is  not  extensive.  It  Is  sufficient  for  rendering 
a  decision  on  the  issue  of  summary  Judg- 
ment. The  ultimate  facts  are  practically  un- 
contested. The  affldlvit  produced  by  Major 
General  K.  Wlckham  states  that  the  docu- 
ments in  question  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions made  from  microfilm  copies  of  rec- 
ords generated  by  the  Allied  Force  Head- 
quarters which  directed  the  allied  mllltory 
operations  In  the  Mediterranean  Theater  of 
Operations.  It  further  states  that  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  staff,  the 
ortglnol  records  were  released  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Top  secret  classification 
"was  required  because  the  files  contained 
many  individual  top  secret  documents  of 
combined  or  British  origin."  Plaintiff.  In  his 
brief,  states  that  the  file  Is  believed  to  con- 
tain Information  dealing  with  about  0OO.OOO 
antl-Communlst  Russians  who  were  forcibly 
repatriated  from  German  y  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  were  either  executed  or  died  In  slove 
camps  after  their  repatrlaUon. 

The  general  subject  matter  of  the  flle  in 
question  is  described  In  the  preamble  to 
House  Resolution  24.  86th  Congress,  ist  Seas. 
(19591.  Plaintiff  has  appended  to  his  brief 
a  dally  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
which  describes  Congressman  Bosch's  presen- 
tation of  the  remarks  prepared  by  plaintiff 
in  support  of  HR  24,  In  these  remarks,  the 
plaintiff  himself  had  quoted  and  used  the 
preamble  to  H  R.  24  which  reads : 

"Whereas  this  forced  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilians  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  agreement  on  prisoners  of  war. 
made  public  by  the  Deportment  of  State  on 
March  8. 1946;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of  war  who  had  enlisted  m  the  enemy's 
army  was  In  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
of  the  .fudge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army. 
as  expressed  during  the  last  40  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  of  mil- 
lions of  antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  represent  an  Indelible  blot  on 
the  American  tradition  of  ready  asylum  for 
political  exiles;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  and  an- 
nihilation of  millions  of  antl-Communlst 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  of  Russian, 
Ukrainian.  Polish.  Hungarian.  Baltic,  and 
other  origin  is  stlU  poisoning  our  spiritual 
relations  with  the  vigorously  antl-Commu- 
nlat  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Is 
therefore  Impeding  our  foreign  policy  .  .  .'* 
lOSdaily  Cong.  Rec,  A3226  a959). 

The  Court  concludes  thot  the  Information 
above  speaks  for  itself  and  thus  finds  that 
the  circumstances  are  appropriate  for  the 
classification  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  In  the  Interest  of  "the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy" 

Accordingly,    the    motion   to   dismiss   the 
complaint  Is  denied,  and  the  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  is  granted  In  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants. 
Dated:  February  19. 1969. 

Olives  J.  Cajcr^ 
U.S.  DUttrict  Judge. 


In  the  UjS.  DisTBicr  Codht  roa  the  Nohth- 

XXN    DiSTBiCT    or    CAuroxMiA,    Civn.    No. 

489Q2,  FiNDiMGa,  Conclusions,  and  Judg- 
ment 
(Julius  Epstein,  plaintiff  v.  Stanley  Resor, 
etc..  defendant) 

This  action  having  come  regularly  on  be- 
for  the  C^ourt  on  the  alternative  motions  of 
the  defendant  for  dismissal  for  lack  or  Juris- 
diction or  summary  Judgment  pursuant  to 
RiUe  56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure; and 

The  motions  having  been  made  and 
argued  by  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties,  and  supplemental  memoranda  and 
affidavits  thereafter  presented  and  the  mo- 
tions duly  submitted;  and 

The  Court  being  fully  advised  In  the 
premises,  entered  its  Memorandum  and  Or- 
der on  February  19.  1969  which  Is  hereby  in- 
corporated as  tbough  fully  set  forth  herein, 
and  pursuant  tp  which  the  Court  hereby 
finds  and  coHciu^es  that: 

1-  The  Courrfias  Jurisdiction  of  the  action 
under  Title  6,  United  States  Code.  Section 
G52(a)(3):  and 

2.  There  Is  no  genuine  issue  as  to  any 
material  fact  and  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  a  Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Wherefore,  It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged, 
and  decreed  that: 

I.  The  motion  of  the  defendant  to  dismiss 
the  action  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  Is  denied: 
and 

2  The  alternative  motion  of  the  defendant 
for  summary  Judgment  m  hit  favor  and 
ag.%inst  the  plaintiff  is  granted,  and  this 
Judgment  shall  be  entered  accordingly  with 
costs  and  disbursement  to  be  taxed  by  the 
Clerk  m  favor  of  the  defendant. 
Dated:  April  14.  1969. 

Oliveb  J.  Cabteh, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

CERTtFICATE  Or  STRVICE  ST  MAIL 

The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  a 
copy  of  the  attached  form  of  proposed  Find- 
ings, Conclusions,  and  Judgment  was  mailed 
today  to  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  at  their 
office  address  of  record  herein. 
Dated:  April  4.  1969. 

WiLi.uu  B   Spohn.  • 

Assistant  US.  Attorney. 

No.  34275:  In  the  U.S.  Comtr  or  Appeals 

roH  THE  Ninth  Circuit 

(Julius  Epstein.  Appellant,  v.  Stanley  R«sor. 

Department  of  Defense.  Appellee) 

ISSUES  PRESENTED  FOB  REVIEW 

I.  Must  the  Department  carry  the  burden 
of  proof  to  show  the  documents  sought  were 
properly  classified  within  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  statute  not  requ'rlng  their  dis- 
closure to  the  public,  or  is  the  mere  classlfl- 
carion  Itpelf  aufflclent  to  withhold  docu- 
montfi? 

n.  Does  the  District  Court  have  the  power 
to  determine  de  Novo  the  proprietv  of  the 
classification? 

III.  Is  the  affidavit  of  John  E.  Moss  (Ct 
235)  entitled  to  consideration  by  the  trial 
court? 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASH 

I.  Nature  of  the  Case:  Appellant,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  Plaintiff,  an  historian  who  is 
now  a  research  associate  at  standford  Uni- 
versity's Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace  has  filed  suit  pursuant  to  Section 
3  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  5 
U.8.C.A.  5  552(a)(3),  seeking  the  produc- 
tion of  a  1948  U.S.  Army  report  entitled  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  Plaintlfl^s  major  area  of  Interest  as 
an  historian  has  concerned  war  refugees.  He 
served  the  Elsenhower  administration  as  a 
member  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Refugees  and  drafted  a  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  select  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
past  and  present  f  OK*d  repatriation  (Ct  184) . 


Plaintiff  has.  ilnee  1954.  ooatinually  sought 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  review  of 
the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file,  which  file  was 
believed  to  contain  information  dealing  with 
about  DOO.OCW  antl-Communlst  Russians  who 
were  aiiegedJy  forcibly  repatrtsied  from  Oer- 
mojiy  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
either  executed  or  died  m  slave  camps  after 
their  repainauon  (Ct  IS3) . 

The  flle  has  been  classified  'Top  Secret' 
since  1948  and  remains  so  classified  today. 
even  though  it  Is  over  twenty  years  old  and 
has  been  retired  to  the  National  Archlvec 
(Ct7l. 

n.  The  Course  of  the  Proceedings:  The 
Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act.  6  US.C.A  f  552. 
OS  amended,  became  effective  on  Independ- 
ence Day.  1967.  Section  55a(aM3l  provides 
as  follows: 

"Except  with  respect  to  the  records  made 
available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  each  agency,  on  request  for 
Identifiable  records  made  in  accordance  with 
published  rules  sutlng  the  Ume.  place,  fees 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  statute,  and  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed,  shall  make  the  records 
promptly  available  to  any  person.  On  com- 
plaint, the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  district  in  which  the  compUlnont 
resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  which  the  agency  records  ore 
situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
agency  from  withholding  agency  record-s  and 
to  order  the  production  of  any  agency  rec- 
ords Improperly  withheld  from  the  complain- 
ant. In  such  a  case  the  court  shiill  deter- 
mine the  matter  de  novo  and  the  burden 
la  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action.  In  the 
event  of  noncompliance  with  the  order  of 
the  court,  the  district  court  mav  punish  for 
contempt  the  responsible  employee,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  uniformed  service,  the  respon- 
sible member.  Except  as  to  causes  the  court 
considers  of  greater  importonce.  proceedings 
before  the  district  court,  as  authorized  by 
this  paragraph,  take  precedence  on  the 
docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shall  be 
assirned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the  earliest 
practicable  d&te  and  expedited  in  everv 
way." 

Section  552(b)  states  In  part:  "This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are — il) 
specifically  required  by  Executive  crder  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defenew  or  foreign  pollcv;".  On  Maivb 
26,  1968.  Plaintiff  filed  his  Complaint  {CT  1) 
seeking  an  Order  enjoining  the  Department 
of  the  Army  from  withholding  from  Plain- 
tiff the  flle  entitled  "Operation  Keelhaul". 
On  June  28.  J968.  the  Department  of  the 
Army  filed  Motions  to  Dismiss  or  for  Sum- 
mary Judgment  (CT  3).  alleging  the  file  Is 
exempted  by  Section  (b)  (1)  of  the  Act.  The 
matter  was  briefed  by  both  sides  (Defend- 
onfs  memorandum  CT  6-171:  Plr.lnUITs 
memorandum  In  opposition  CT  173-206;  De- 
fendant's reply  CT  207-332)    and  argued. 

in.  Disposition  in  the  District  Court:  On 
February  19.  1959.  the  Honorable  Oliver  J. 
Carter  filed  his  Memorandum  and  Order 
granting  Defendant's  Motion  for  Summary 
Judgment  (CT  246).  holding  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  withholding  Department 
does  not  apply  beyond  establishing  that  ibe 
documents  are  classified  within  one  of  the 
exemptions  set  forth  In  p.^ragraph  (b)  of 
the  Act.  The  Court  also  stated  that  It  Is 
limited  to  determining  only  whether  the 
Agency  acted  "capriciously"  in  exercising  its 
authority  to  classify  documents  within  on 
exempt  category. 

Findings  of  Pacta.  Conclusions  of  taw. 
and  the  Judgment  were  entered  on  April  18 
1969  (CT254). 

IV.  Pacts  Relevant  to  Issues  Presented  for 
Review:  The  documents  sought  by  Plain- 
tiff were  ge.nerated  by  the  Allied  "Force 
Headquarters  directing  allied  military  oper- 
ations during  World  War  H.  PlalnUff  denies 
that  AFHQ  was  an  "tntemaUonal  orgonlea- 
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tion",  a  conclmlon  aUeged  by  the  Depart- 
meal  tCT  81.  TTie  onglnal  recorcU  were 
released  lo  the  British  government  and  ml- 
croftlro  copies  were  released  to  the  United 
Sta.ra  War  Departmem  iCT  24.  paragraph 
3).  These  r«x)rda  were  then  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  The  file  has 
retained  a  "Tdp  Secret'-  classification  and 
the  Department  alleges  the  file  is  not  sub- 
ject to  uullntcral  re-grading  by  the  United 
States  This  Utter  conclusion  la  also  con- 
tested by  P^aintlfl- 

PlalntJffs  efforts  to  eecure  the  "Opera- 
tion Keelhaul'  file  are  well  documented,  ex- 
tending from  JuW  1954.  through  October. 
1967.  (Exhibit  C  to  Plaintiffs  Complaint. 
CT  185  through  1991.  These  documenU  indi- 
cate a  continued  and  overt  policy  of  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Army  to  stall  Plaintiff  and 
withheld  thp  Information  from  him.  giving 
whaie%-er  excuses  could  be  found  at  the  tiine- 
The  Courts  attention  is  especially  directed 
to  the  Departments  letters  of  August  3. 
1955.  AprU  6.  1966.  AuffUBt  7.  19«7.  and 
October*.  1967  (CT  186.  193.  195.  and  1991. 

AaCCMZNT 


I.  The  Freedom  of  Inlormatlon  Act  requires 
the  Defense  Department  to  prove  its  classt- 
ficaiioa  within  an  exemption  was  reasonable 
•jid  proper  and  not  merely  that  the  material 
sought  bae  been  ao  clasalfied. 

This  15  a  caf-e  ol  first  ImpresMlon  of  the 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  that  part  of  the  statute  which 
requires  discloaure  (Section  (a)  (3))  and 
that  part  which  exempts  certain  documenu 
irvm  diicloeure  (Section  (b)  (111.  Plain- 
tiff admits  that  the  documenu  sought  have 
been  claislfled  'Top  Secret".  PlalntlO  argues, 
however,  that  the  Act  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  prove  that  the  classification  of  doc- 
uments within  Section  (b)  (l)  was  proper 
and  furiter  contends  that  the  District 
Court  by  trial  de  novo  may  examine  the 
classification  to  see  If  it  has.  in  fact,  been 
proper,  Plalntlfl  believes  the  classification 
to  be  improper  and  unreasonable. 
A  teffol  authority  allows  the  district  court 
10  determiw  the  reasortAbUneas  of  the 
etasstflcation 

While  the  District  Court  stated  that  It 
bad  no  power  to  look  behind  the  classifica- 
tion "Top  Secret"  except  where  the  Depart- 
ment bad  scted  'capriciously",  case  author- 
ity holds  otherwise- 
Section  3  of  the  Act  specifically  orders  the 
Cotirt  to  conduct  a  trial  de  novo  and  examine 
the  facts,  documents,  and  files.  In  question 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  claim. 
privilege,  tind  exemption  are  proper,  I.e. 
whether  the  Department  has  sustained  Its 
burden  of  proof  as  required  by  SecUon  3  In 
denying  the  documents. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  in  U.S.  v.  Reynold.t.  345 
VS  1  ( 1953 1 .  held  that  when  a  government 
privilege  was  claimed,  the  Court  had  Juris- 
diction to  determine  whether  the  drcura- 
stances  were  appropriate  and  yet  do  ao  with- 
out forcing  a  disclosure  of  the  very  thing  the 
privilege  Is  designed  to  protect.  In  proecrtb- 
Ing  a  test,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that 
the  District  Cotirt  could  review  the  docu- 
ments m  issue  to  determine  the  privilege  un- 
less "injurious  disclosure  would  result".  In 
the  Reynolds  case,  newly  developed  secret 
Air  Force  electronic  devices  were  in  Issue  and 
the  Court  took  Judicial  notice  that  It  was 
"a  time  of  vigorous  preparation  for  national 
defense".  Here,  a  twenty-one-year-old  file 
dealing  with  the  repatriation  of  prtsonen  in 
World  War  n  Is  in  Issue,  Clearly,  the  Dlatrlot 
Cotirt  could  find  nothing  which  reaches  the 
question  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
which  might  result  In  "injurious  dlscloeure". 
The  above,  coupled  with  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  refusal, 
clearlv  gives  the  District  Court  power  to  ex- 
amine and  review  the  file  itself,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  privilege  should  be  grmnted 


or  whether  the  documenU  should  be  dls- 
cl-'>sed. 

B.  PoHcy  demands  the  exercise  by  the  dit- 
trict  court  of  its  power  to  review  such  a 
classtftcation 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  and  lU  history  are 
clearlv  set  forth  In  Senate  Report  No.  813. 
89th  Congress.  1st  Session  ( 1965) .  and  should 
guide  the  Court  In  Its  decision.  Senator  Ix>ng 
of  Missouri,  after  noting  the  need  for  an  In- 
fOTTned  electorate  in  a  democracy,  stated  that 
the  prior  Section  3  was: 

•PuU  of  loopholes  which  allow  agencies  to 
deny  legitimate  Information  to  the  public. 
Enumerable  times  It  appears  that  informa- 
tion Is  withheld  only  to  cover  embarrassing 
mistakes  or  irregularities  ...  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pre-rent  bill  ...  to  establish  a 
general  philosophy  of  full  a^iency  disclo- 
sure .  .  .  and  to  provide  a  court  procedure 
by  which  cltlaens  and  the  press  may  obtain 
Information  wrongfully  withheld  .  .  ." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  make 
the  now  Section  3  a  "disclosure"  rather  than 
a  'withholding"  Act  as  It  was  prior  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  language  of  the  Act  Is  plain,  simple, 
and  straightforward,  as  is  its  purpose.  Only 
In  Its  application  do  problems  arUe,  due 
primarily  to  the  reluctance  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  to  abide  by  Its  pur- 
pose and  Intent. 

Tlie  District  Court  held  that,  since  the 
Executive  Order  delegated  authority  to  the 
Department  to  classify  Information.  It  should 
not  review  the  "experts'"  conclusions.  But 
the  record  discloses  the  Department  did  not 
even  follow  the  rules  applicable. 
C.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  not  fol- 
Itwed  the  rules  set  by  Executive  Order 
10301 

In  Executive  Order  10501  (CT  67-86). 
official  liiformation  which  requires  protection 
"in  the  Interest  of  national  defense"  is 
limited  to  three  classifications,  one  of  which 
Is  "Top  Secret".  The  use  of  the  "Top  Secret" 
claaslii cation  is  to  be  authorised,  however: 

"Only  for  defense  Information  or  material 
which  requires  the  highest  degree  of  protec- 
tion. The  "Top  Secret"  classification  shall  be 
applied  only  to  that  Information  or  material 
the  defence  aspect  of  which  Is  paramount. 
and  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 
cotUd  result  In  exceptionally  grave  damage 
to  the  Nation,  such  as  an  armed  attack,  .  .  .. 
or  the  compromise  of  military  or  defense 
plans or  scientific  or  technological  de- 
velopments vital  to  the  national  defense." 
(CT68). 

First,  the  Department  has  not  attempted 
to  show  that  the  classification  of  the  file 
sought  as  "Top  Secret"  satisfies  the  above 
requirements.  No  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  burden  of  proof  on  this  Issue  because  the 
Information  sought  by  Plaintiff  can  in  no 
way  tM  considered  to  fall  within  thuae  re- 
quirements. 

Section  3  of  the  Executive  Order  on  classi- 
fication states  In  part:  "Unnecessary  classifi- 
cation and  over-classification  shall  be 
scruptilouBly  avoided."  (CT  68).  A^n.  no 
effort  was  made  to  prove  trtat  this  require- 
ment has  been  satisfied  in  view  of  the  in- 
formation being  sought. 

In  support  of  itself,  the  Department  quotes 
SecUon  S(e)  (CT  60)  dealing  with  infor- 
mation Drt^nated  by  an  international  or- 
ganization. To  fall  within  this  requirement, 
it  must  be  shown  that  we  are  dealing  with: 
(1)  defense  Information  of  a  classified  na- 
ture. (2)  furnished  to  the  United  States  by 
a  foreign  government  or  international  or- 
ganizatlon.  No  proctf  has  been  offered  that 
these  reqtilrements  are  aatisfled.  Plalntlfl 
believes  they  are  not. 

Section  4  of  the  ExacuUve  Order  as 
amended  (CT  83-3)  deals  with  de-classlflca- 
tion  and  downgrading.  The  Department  re- 
lied on  Section  4(a)(1).  Qroup  1,  which 
states  that  Information  originated  by  for- 


eign governments  or  International  organi- 
sations and  over  which  the  United  States 
has  no  Jurisdiction  cannot  qualify  for  auto- 
matic downgrading.  Plaintiff  denies  that 
"Operation  Keelhaul"  falls  within  the  above 
Section.  The  Department  did  not  prove  that 
any  of  the  Information  was  "originated  by  a 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
sation over  which  the  United  States  has  no 
Jurisdiction".  It  has  stated  merely  that  a 
Joint  allied  command  was  responsible  for 
these  doctiments.  and  apparently  for  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  Itself.  The  Department 
has  arbitrarily  designated  the  Allied  Head- 
quarters as  an  "international  organization", 
bu:  tio  definitloa.  authority,  or  convincing 
argument  la  set  forth  to  Justify  this  arbi- 
trary designation.  It  Is  suggested  by  Plain- 
tiff that  that  phrase  refers  to  an  agency  such 
as  UNESCO,  the  International  Bed  Croaa,  or 
similar  agencies. 

This  allegation  stirely  cannot  mean  that 
the  United  States  government  was  not  a  port 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  It  can- 
not mean  either  that  the  file  does  not  con- 
tain documents  of  purely  American  origin. 
In  fact,  one  must  presume  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  con- 
sists of  American  doctunents  dealing,  as  the 
title  indicates,  with  American  participation 
In  forced  repatriation  of  Soviet  nationals, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  displaced  persons. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  British  Gov- 
eriiment  should  have  any  legal  power  to 
prevent  the  American  people  from  learning 
the  truth  from  these  American  documents. 
These  dccuments  have  been  under  American 
administration  and  were  classified  "Top 
Secret"  by  otir  government.  If  the  Depart- 
ment has  sole  authority  to  x;lasslfy,  it  must 
have  sole  authority  to  de-classlfy  and  to  re- 
leazc  the  file. 

Unless  the  Department  can  prove  that  Ite 
de -classification  and  release  could  restilt  In 
"a  definite  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  United  Statea, 
an  armed  attack  against  the  United  States, 
or  its  allies,  a  war  or  the  compromise  of 
military  or  defense  plans,  or  intelligence 
operations,  or  scientific  or  technological  de- 
velopments vital  to  the  national  defense", 
the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  mtist  be  de- 
classified and  released  pursuant  to  Section 
1(a)  of  the  Executive  Order  (CT  68). 

It  ehould  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  a  war-time 
creation  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1945,  more 
than  twenty-three  years  ago  and  rules  which 
may  have  been  applied  under  strict  war-time 
regulations  cannot  be  applied  twenty-three 
years  later.  This  Is  especially  trtie  In  view 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  prevent  over-clasalflca- 
tlon  and  to  provide  a  Judicial  remedy  to 
the  public  in  cades  of  unnecessary  cUaslfl- 
catlon. 

Lastly,  in  support  of  Its  argument,  the  De- 
partment relied  on  the  Wlckham  affidavit, 
paragraph  4  (CT  24).  which  states  the  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  file  was  originally  olasslQed 
"Top  Secret"  because  It  contained  documents 
which  were  "Top  Secret".  The  lUoglc  of  this 
circular  definition  speaks  for  itself.  Incred- 
ibly, however,  the  Wickhara  affidavit  goes  on 
to  say  "they  have  retained  the  "Top  Secret'* 
classification  becatise  as  combined  or  foreign 
records  they  are  characterized  as  Group  1 
documents  .  .  .  and  are  not  subject  to  uni- 
lateral re-gradlng  action  by  the  United 
States".  No  effort  Is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  to  show  that  the  doctiments  still 
qualify  as  "Top  Secret"  within  Executive 
Order  10501.  No  effort  Is  made  to  show  that 
they  have  any  present  bearing  on  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.  The  only  reason 
set  forth  for  continued  oloBalflcatlon  as  "Top 
Secret"  Is  bureaucratic  red  tape — these  doc- 
uments ore  "Top  Secret"  now  becatise  they 
were  classified  within  Group  1  long  ^go—or 
is  the  real  reason  because  their  dlocloeui* 
oould  prove  embarrassing  to  certain  people. 
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which  is  not  a  ground  for  nondisclosure 
according  to  the  Department's  own  r^;ula- 
tlons  (AR  34&-30. 1967.  page  1 — "Information 
from  Army  files  will  not  be  withheld  .  .  . 
because  it  may  reveal  or  support  error  or 
lnefflctency".K  This  approach  ts  a  blatant 
effort  to  circumvent  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Is 
the  very  reason  why  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  has  been  empowered  to  grant 
Injunctions  after  a  trial  de  noi;o  and  force 
dlacloattre  of  documents  Into  the  public  realm 
which  no  longer  need  to  be  clasalfied. 

This  background  Is  set  forth  to  show  this 
Court  the  basic  requirements  with  which  the 
Department  mtist  comply  to  validly  classify 
documents  "Top  Secret"  and  bring  them 
within  the  exemption  of  6  UBCA.  |  {b)(l). 
The  Department  made  no  effort  to  carry  Its 
btu'den  of  proof  In  this  regard,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  has  Improperly  held  that  It  need 
not.  The  District  Court  in  its  Memorandum 
Decision  concluded  that  the  clrctmistancen 
were  appropriate  for  the  classification  made 
by  the  Army  (CT  253),  but  in  fact  had  no 
basis  upon  which  to  form  such  on  opinion. 

n.  The  Moss  affidavit  should  be  considered 
by  the  court. 

With  respect  to  the  Moas  affidavit  (CT 
335),  the  Court  has  held  that  statements  by 
Legislators  after  the  enactment  of  a  sta- 
tute are  not  part  of  the  record  ard  are  en- 
titled to  no  weight  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  statute.  It  did  not  consider  It  In  making 
Its  decision. 

As  a  general  rule,  It  is  permissible  In  the 
construction  of  a  statute  to  resort  to  state- 
ments by  members  of  Congress,  generally 
a  Commltee  member  or  Chairman  in  charge 
of  having  the  Bill  passed.  The  Courts  gen- 
erally regard  these  statements  as  belonging 
to  the  same  category  as  Committee  reports. 
WHght  V.  Vinton  Mountain  Trust  Bank,  300 
U.S.  440:  Helvering  v.  Bell  Oil  Syndicate,  383 
Ui}.3ia. 

Statements  by  the  author  of  a  bill  have 
been  held  proper  for  consideration  as  show- 
ing the  conditions  or  history  of  the  period 
or  the  "mischief  which  It  was  intended  to 
remedy  and  thus  throw  light  on  Its  proper 
interpretation",  Jennison  v.  Kirk,  98  U.S. 
453;  and  Helvering  v.  OHfflths.  318  U5.  371. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  above  case  law  that 
Congressman  Moss'  aCDdavit  can  and  should 
be  properly  considered  by  the  Court  In  de- 
termining the  Intent  of  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  that 
the  Freedom  of  Inform4ition  Act  w»a  in- 
tended to  have  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
Interpretation  to  achieve  its  goal  of  full 
dlsclostire  to  the  public.  To  hold  that  the 
District  Court  must  accept  without  revelw 
a  Department's  classification  of  documents 
so  that  It  falls  within  one  of  the  exemptions 
of  the  statute  totally  emasculates  the  stat- 
ute's affect  and  thwarts  Ita  intended  pur- 
pose. The  history  of  the  Government  agencies 
In  opposing  this  legislation  Is  well  known 
and  the  specific  documents  sought  herein 
seem  to  be  withheld  more  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government  than  for  legiti- 
mate reasons. 

The  opinion  of  the  Dtstrict  Court  should 
be  reverved  with  Inatruoptlona  that  It  conduct 
a  trial  de  novo  to  detenolne  If  any  of  tEe 
documents  have  been  properly  and  reason- 
ably olaaalfled  "Top  Secret"  and.  If  ao,  which 
of  them,  are  subject  to  exemption  and  non- 
disclosure. 

Respectftilly  submitted, 

MXCUAXX.  KX.TNN. 

Attorney  for  Plaintiff  and  Appellant. 
paoor  or  ssxttcx  bt  masu 
I  am  a  olUsen  of  the  United  Statea  and  a 
raaldent  of  th«  County  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  over  t2ie  age  of  el^teen  years 
and  not  a  party  to  tlie  within  above  entitled 


action:  my  buslneos  addreas  is  801  Welch 
Road.  Polo  Alto.  CaUfomia  943&(. 

On  July  18.  1969,  I  served  the  within  Brief 
for  Appellant  on  the  Appellee  in  sold  ootlon. 
by  placing  a  true  copy  thereof  enclosed  In  a 
sealed  envelope  with  postage  thereon  fully 
prepaid,  in  the  United  States  poet  office  mall 
box  at  Palo  Alto.  California,  addressed  as 
follows: 

WUllam  B.  Spohn.  Esq..  Aaatstont  United 
States  Attorney.  Chief.  Civil  Division.  16th 
Floor.  FMeral  Building,  Box  36056.  450 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Son  Fraaotaco,  Califor- 
nia 94102. 

[In  the  United  Statea  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  No.  24,a7&) 

JULHTB      EPSTEIN.      APPCIX&I«T,      VS.      STANtXT 

Rxsoa.  Sbcoktart  or  "rHx  Aasrr;   Dkpabt- 
MCNT  or  THS  Aoht:  Dxpaktmxnt  or  Dc- 

nENSr,  APPELLXXS 

On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  CoUfomla. 

Brief  of  amlctis  curiae  on  behalf  of  ap- 
pellant. 

STATCMCNT  OF  tSSCXS 

1.  Did  the  trial  court  correctly  rule  that 
its  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  Army's  claim 
to  on  exemption  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  was  limited  to  determining 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acted 
capriciously  in  classifying  the  file  requested 
OS  top  secret?  If  not,  what  Is  the  proper  test 
under  the  statute  of  the  district  court's 
Jurisdiction? 

3.  Did  the  Army  sustain  its  statutory  bur- 
den of  establishing  that  its  withholding;  of 
the  Information  requested  by  plaintiff  was 
proper,  i.e.  that  every  document  in  the  Op- 
eration Keelhaul  file  Is  speclfl<:ally  required 
by  Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy? 

STATCMXNT    OF    AUtCOB    CtTOIAZ 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Northern  California  Is  a  non-partisan,  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  solely  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  individ- 
ual liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  have  traditionally  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  free  exerd&e  of  opinion 
and  argument  upon  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  our  form  of  representative  democ- 
racy are  baaed. 

The  exercise  of  opinion  and  argtunent  so 
necessary  to  a  free  and  open  society  means 
little  If  the  relevant  facta  of  government  are 
hidden  from  the  people.  In  recognition  of 
this.  Congress  lu  1967  passed  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  so  that  public  access  to 
the  facta  of  government  could  be  guaran- 
teed. In  that  sonse  q>lrit.  becatise  access  to 
Information  is  critical  to  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate and  essential  to  the  exposure  of  truth 
m  the  marketplace  of  Ideas,  we  submit  this 
brief  In  the  conviction  that  It  wlU  old  this 
Court  In  determining  the  Important  losues 
here  presented. 

STATEMENT   OF    THE    CASE' 

Over  30  years  ago,  the  Allied  Force  Head- 
quarters of  World  War  II  generated  a  file 
called  "Forcible  Repatriation  of  Dlsplaoed 
Soviet  (Tltlzens — Operation  Keelhaul."  The 
British  government  received  the  original: 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  "the  Army")  received  a  photo- 
print copy.  (Cr  24.)  The  file  contains  a 
number  of  individual  documents.  (CT  28- 
37.)  The  Army  states  that  Bom«  of  the  Indi- 
vidual documents  in  the  file  ore  of  Brttlah 
origin  or  combined  US-British  origin.  (CT 
24.)  The  Army's  file  was  Identified  by  num- 
ber 383.7-14.1  and,  after  storage  as  a  historical 
record  with  the  Army  (CT  186,  IBS),  was 
finally  stored  at  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Servtoe,  General   Servloas  Admlnla- 
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tration  iCT  23,  lOS)  subject  to  review  by 
the  Army  for  declaoslficatlon  or  release.  (CT 
23-24.) 

Upon  receipt,  the  Army  classified  the  en- 
tire file  as  top  secret.  (CT  24.)  The  Army 
claims  that,  under  Executive  Order  10601 
and  Army  Regulations,  top  secret  closstOca- 
tion  Is  atlU  required  and  it  has  not  yet  de- 
classified the  document.    (CT  36-27.) 

Starting  In  1964.  the  plaintiff  Julius  Ep- 
stein sought  to  have  the  files  on  repatriation 
of  Soviet  natlozials  released.  (See  CT  186-199; 
31-45.)  The  Army  has  replied  that  a  dectolon 
was  made  In  1964  to  retain  the  top  secret 
classtflcxtlon  for  the  file  and  that  the  file 
cannot  be  declassified  and  released.  (See  CT 
199.  186.) 

Epstein  ts  a  historian  and  a  research  asso- 
ciate at  Stanford  University's  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War.  Revolution  and  Peace  His 
special  Interest  concerns  war  refugees.  Be 
is  preparing  a  book  on  forced  repatriation 
of  ant  1 -Communist  RtiKianB  after  World 
War  n  and  needs  to  examine  the  Army's 
Operation  Keelhaul  file  for  this  purpose  be- 
catise he  believes  that  It  contains  informa- 
tion not  otherwise  a^'sllable.  Be  was  educated 
at  the  Universities  of  Jera  and  Lelpelg  in 
Germany,  has  served  as  an  editor  for  the 
OfSce  of  War  Information  and  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  has  contributed  article*  lo 
various  publications  and  has  testified  before 
Congressional  Committees  on  immigration 
and  refugee  problems.  In  1959.  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
OS  a  member  of  the  Wh^te  Hotise  Conference 
on  Refugees.  (CT  183.  194.  196  ) 

On  Jtily  23,  Augtist  14.  and  September  27. 
1967.  Epstein  again  requested  the  Opemtlon 
Keelhatil  file  from  the  Army.  (CT  39,  38.  42, 
194, 196, 198.)  He  was  flr^  told  that  the  docu- 
ment wsls  still  classified  and  could  not  be 
released  for  "imoOlclal  reeearch  purpoees." 
(CT  185.)  He  was  then  told  that  the  file 
would  be  reviewed  again  "in  consultation 
with  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned. This  may  take  some  time."  (CT  40. 
197.)  Later  be  was  informed  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Wlckham.  Adjutant  General.  U£. 
Army,  that  the  review  was  completed  and 
tliat  "the  factors  that  dictated  the  retention 
of  the  security  classification  in  1954  have  not 
changed.  Accordingly,  the  Operation  Keel- 
haul file  cannot  be  declassified."  (CT  44. 
199.) 

On  Independence  Day.  July  4.  1967,  the 
new  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (80  Stoi. 
383,  81  Stat.  M.  codified  In  5  U.S.C..  Section 
553),  became  effective  and  on  May  26,  1068, 
Epeteln  sued  thereunder  for  release  of  the 
Operation  Keelhaul  file.  (CT  1-2.)  The  Army 
moved  for  summary  Judgment  {(JT  4>  and 
filed  an  affidavit  by  Major  General  Wlckham 
(CT  33-27)  which  in  eecenoe  stated  tb&t  the 
Oper«tlan  Keelhaul  file  was  still  classified 
top  secret  because  the  files  contained  some 
individual  top  secret  documents  of  BriUah 
origin  or  combined  U3. -British  origin;  that 
the  entire  file  was  therefore  a  "Group  one" 
document  under  Army  Regulations  (AR 
380-6,  reproduced  at  CT  159-170);  and  ac- 
cordingly that  without  action  by  the  BrltliSi, 
a  VS.  Army  file  could  not  be  declassified  or 
released  to  a  scholar  in  this  country.  Major 
Genera]  Wlckhom's  atSdavlt  also  state*  that 
"A  current  review  of  the  file  requested  by 
plaintiff  is  now  Ln  progress  on  a  paper-by- 
paper  basis.  This  review  of  Lndlvldtial  paper* 
has  been  completed  within  the  Deportment 
of  the  Army  and  ccMrdlnatlon  u  now  In  prog- 
ress with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  verify  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  each  paper.  The  outcome  of  this 
effort  will  determine  the  poGslbluty  of  t«- 
questlng  a  review  and  redetermination  of 
the  classification  of  teme  or  all  of  the  docu- 
ments by  the  British  government.  This  De- 
partment will  ocotlnue  on  Its  present  oourw 
of  coordinating  the  declassification  of  the 
fll«  with  the  coucemed  a^andes.  Tb»  oam- 
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plenty  of  Interests  tn  these  files  indicates 
considerable  time  will  pass  before  a  final 
determination  ia   made.*'    (CT  26.) 

In  addition  to  Its  motion  for  smnmary 
Judgment,  the  Army  moved  to  dlsmlu  for 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  on  the  grounds  that  the 
file  was  within  a  specific  exemption  under 
the  act;  that  Epst«lo  had  failed  to  exhaust 
his  administrative  remedies;  and  that  be  was 
attempting  to  malnt&ln  an  unconsented  suit 
agaitis:  the  United  States.  (CT.  4.) 

The  trial  court,  on  February  19.  1909.  en- 
tered its  Memorandum  and  Order  (CT  346) 
and,  on  April  14.  1B69.  denied  the  Army's  mo- 
tion to  dliFm"^  and  panted  ltd  motion  for 
summary  Jud^fment.  (CT  354.)  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  trial  court  were: 

1.  The  court  had  Jurisdiction  under  5 
U.S.C.  Section  55a(a)  (3) .  iCT  3S4.) 

2.  There  was  no  genuine  Issue  aa  to  any 
material  fact.  (CT  3M.> 

3.  The  defendant  was  entitled  to  summary 
Judemenc  as  a  matter  of  law  (CT  254).  i.e. 

(a)  AlLhough  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
under  5  U.S.C.  Section  Wa  (a)  (3)  to  deter- 
mine de  novo  whether  Information  la  being 
improperly  withheld,  this  jurisdiction  does 
not  ^ply  to  the  exemptions  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 56a(b).   (CT  348.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Operation  Keel- 
haul file  and  the  Army's  claim  for  an  exemp- 
tion tinder  Section  Ma(b)  (l)  on  the  ground 
that  the  file  la  •■specifically  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy", the  court  "Is  limited  to  determining 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  acted 
capriciously  in  exerclsmg  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  Executive  Order  10501"  to 
classify  the  document  top  secret.  (CT  252.) 

(CI  without  looking  at  the  Operstlon 
Keelhaul  file  but  based  on: 

(I)   Oeneml  Wtekham's  affldavlt; 

(3)  PlalntllTs  statement  In  bis  brief  (CT 
173)  that  the  file  Is  believed  to  contain 
inXormation  deallns;  with  about  900.(X)0  antl- 
Conimunlst  Russians  who  were  forcibly  re- 
patriated from  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  were  either 
executed  or  died  In  slave  camps  after  their 
repncriatlon;  and 

(3*  Plaintiff's  remarfcs  (CT  184)  In  sup- 
port of  a  congres'slonal  resolution  In  1959 
(H-R.  24.  86th  Cong..  Ist  Sees.)  and  the  pre- 
amble thereof  to  the  effect  that  the  forced 
repatriation  was  contrary  to  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment on  prisoners  of  war  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  was  "an 
Indelible  blot  on  the  American  tradition  of 
ready  asylum  for  political  extlee"  and  ts  still 
poisoning  relation.^  with  antl-Communlst 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  "there- 
fore Impending  our  foreign  policy"; 

"The  Court  concludes  that  the  Informa- 
tion above  speaks  for  itself  and  thus  finds 
that  the  circumstances  are  appropriate  for 
the  classlficstlon  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  In  the  interest  of  'the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy'  "  (CT  353.) 

4.  The  trial  court  also  ruled  (CT  247-248) 
that  It  would  not  consider  Congressman 
Moss'  affidavit  (CT  235-237).  The  affidavit 
states  that  Congresman  Moss  wtis  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Government  Information 
Subccmunlttee;  that  he  had  held  hearings  on 
access  to  Information:  that  he  was  a  co- 
author of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act: 
and  that  It  was  his  intent  "to  grant  to  the 
appropriate  District  Court  the  broadest  lati- 
tude to  review  all  agency  acta  In  this  regard. 
Including  the  correctness  of  a  designation 
l>r'.nglng  documents  within  on  exemption." 

On  April  17,  1969.  Plaintiff  Epstein  noticed 
this  appeal  from  the  summary  Judgment  for 
the  defendant  Army.  (CT  257.) 

On  August  25,  1969.  this  Court  grant«d 
the  American  Civil  Ubirrtles  Union's  motion 
for  leave  to  tile  a  brief  as  Amicus  Curiae  on 
behalf  of  AppeOant  Spsteln. 


AncvMxm 

I.  The  judgment  must  be  reversed  because 
the  trial  court  applied  an  unauthorized  and 
overly  restrictive  test  of  fxidtcial  rcrieio  of 
art  agency's  cJaim  of  exemption  arui  failed 
to  discharge  its  statutory  responsibility  to 
dctermirfc    u-hether   the   record   requested 
was  improperly  withheld. 
Introduction 
1.  The  question  In  this  case 
The  crucial  question  In  this  case  concerns 
the  responsibility  of  the  district  court  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  determine 
whether   a    requested  record   has   been   im- 
properly   withheld    and.    in    particular,    the 
scope  of  Judicial  review  of  an  agency's  claim 
that  the  withholding  of  the  record  is  justified 
by  a  statutory  exemption. 

In  brief,  the  answers  herein  advanced  are 
that  the  trial  court  erred,  first  by  holding 
that  it  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
de  novo  the  Army's  claim  to  an  exemption 
and,  second,  by  fabricating  and  ^plying  a 
stringent  and  special  Jurisdiction,  not  found 
In  and  precluded  by  the  statute,  to  reject 
the  Army's  claim  only  If  the  court  could  find 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acted  ca- 
priciously. Under  the  statue,  the  trial  court 
Instead  should  have  used  Its  own  judgment 
and  determined  whether  the  Army  had  sus- 
tained Its  burden  of  establishing  that  the 
Information  requested  under  the  statute  was 
properly  withheld,  i.e.  that  the  information 
wai  within  the  specific  statutory  exemption 
claimed  for  matters  "specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy." The  statute  gave  such  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  to  the  trial  court  but  the  court 
failed  to  exercise  it. 

2.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
TTio  Preeddm  of  Information  Act  provides 
In  5  U.S.C-  Section  552(a)  (I)  for  publication 
of  organizational  data,  procedures,  and  rules; 
m  Section  652(aJ  |2)  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  of  opinions,  statements  of  policy 
and  Interpretations,  and  administrative  staff 
manuals  and  instructions;  and  in  Section 
SS2(a)  (3),  the  section  in  question,  for  mak- 
ing Identifiable  records  accessible  on  proper 
request  by  any  person." 
Section  &52(a)  (3)  provides  as  follows: 
"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  Of  this  subsect-son.  each  agency,  on  re- 
quest for  Identifiable  records  made  in  accord- 
ance with  publlahed  rules  stating  the  time. 
place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sta- 
tute, and  procedure  to  be  followed.  ahaJl 
n'.ake  the  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person.  On  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which 
the  complainant  re&ldes,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
Join  the  agency  from  withholding  agency 
records  and  to  order  the  production  of  any 
agency  records  Improperly  withheld  from  the 
con^pialnan^  In  such  a  case  the  court  shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den Is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action. 
In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  the 
order  of  the  court,  the  district  court  may 
punish  for  contempt  the  responsible  em- 
ployee, and  in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice, the  responsible  member.  Except  aa  to 
causes  the  court  considers  of  greater  Im- 
portance, proceedings  before  the  district 
court,  OS  authorized  by  this  paragraph,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  heorlng  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way." 

Section  562(b)  sets  forth  nine  exemptions 
from  the  Act.  The  one  in  question  Is  the 
first  one  which  provides : 
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"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mat- 
ters that  are— 

m  Specifically  required  by  ExecuUve 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy;" 

The  Freedom  of  Inlormation  Act  is  strik- 
ing and  fundamental  departure  from  the 
earlier  law.  Under  the  earlier  law,  disclosure 
was  not  required  "of  Information  held  con- 
fidential for  good  cause  found"  or  matters 
relating  to  "any  function  of  the  United  States 
requiring  secrecy  In  the  public  interest,"  and 
there  was  no  provision  for  Judicial  review  of 
an  agency's  decision  that  there  was  "good 
causa"  or  a  need  for  eocrecy.  Act  of  June  11. 
1946,  ch.  324.  Section  3.  60  Stat.  336 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  de- 
signed to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  these 
executive  decisions  to  reverse  the  thrust  of 
the  earlier  statute  which  hod  been  construed 
to  authorize  widespread  withholding  of 
agency  records.  S.  Rep.  No.  813.  89th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.  5  (1065)  The  "secrecy"  exemption 
In  particular  was  changed  to  "delimit  more 
narrowly  the  exception  and  to  give  It  a  more 
precise  definition."  S.  Rep.,  supra  at  8.' 

The  boslc  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Is  plain,  namely  to  provide 
wider  public  access  to  government  records 
and  promote  the  policy  that,  as  President 
Johnson  said  In  signing  the  bill,  "the  United 
States  is  an  open  society  In  which  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know  Ls  cherished  and  guarded" 
See  AG  Memo  11.  As  aptly  and  simply  stated 
by  Commissioner  Elman  of  the  FTC:  "To  me. 
the  basic  provision  of  this  statute  la  the  pro- 
vision which  says  that  the  records  and  ac- 
tions of  the  agencies  are  public  and  are  to 
be  made  available,  and  that  If  they  are  with- 
held improperly,  the  courts  should  decide, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
agency  to  JusiJfv  the  withholding."  Sympo- 
sium.  20  Admin  "l.  Rev.  1.  32  (1967).  See  also 
Sen.  Jud.  Comm  ,  Subcomm.  on  Admin.  Pract. 
&  Proc.,  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(Ten  Months  Revieu:),  p.  3.  90th  Cong..  2d 
Sesa.  (1968)  ("It  was  Confess*  overriding 
concern  that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule, 
not  the  exception") . 

A.  The  trial  court  erred  by  holding  that  It 
did   not   have   Jurisdiction    to  review   de 
novo   the   Army's  claim  to  an  exemption 
and  hy  fabricating  and  applying  a  string- 
ent arid  special  Jurisdiction,  not  found  in 
and  precluded  by  the  statiiie.  to  reject  the 
Army's  clolm  only  If  the  coiurt  could  find 
that  the  Secreiary  of  the  Army  acted  ar- 
bitrarily and  capriciously 
This  Is  the  first  case  tn  which  It  is  neces- 
sary to  struggle  with  some  of  the  statute's 
more  difficult  interpretive  problems.  The  key 
words  and  phrases  which  cause  the  dlfllcuUy 
aro  Italicized  below: 
Section  552(a)(3); 

"On  complaint,  the  district  court  .  .  .  ha? 
jurindiction  to  enjoin  the  agency  from  with- 
holding agency  records  and  to  order  the  pro- 
duction of  records  improper/^  withheld  from 
the  complainant.  In  such  a  cose  the  court 
shall  determine  the  matter  de  nmo  and  the 
burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Lta  ac- 
tion. .  . ." 

Section  S52(b).- 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that 
are  — 

( 1 )    specifically     required     by     Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  "the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy."* 
Section  552(c).' 

"Thl.'i  section  does  not  authorize  with- 
holding of  Information  or  limit  the  avoll- 
ablllty  of  records  to  the  public,  except  as 
speciAcally  stated  in  this  Section." 

The  problem  Is:  What  Is  the  district 
court's  responsibility  when  It  receives  a  com- 
plaint that  an  agency  has  improperly  with- 
held Information?* 

In  this  case,  the  trial  court  drastloally  lim- 
ited lta  responslbUtty  by  making  It  turn  on 
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the  Introductory  language  to  subsection  (b), 
"This  section  does  not  apply  to  .  .  .,"  and 
the  exemptions  which  follow.  The  trial  court 
held  that  Linguage  to  mean  that  If  the  In- 
formation sought  was  within  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions, the  main  provision,  section  SSa 
(a)<3),  did  not  apply.  In  the  court's  words: 

"This  Jurisdiction  (of  section  552(a)  <3)1 
docs  not  apply  to  Information  that  falls 
li^ithln  the  exemptions  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  Section  3  \i.e..  Section  5521.  To 
hold  that  the  agencies  have  the  burden  of 
proving  their  actions  proper  even  in  areas 
covered  by  the  exemptions,  would  render  the 
exemption  provision  meanlz^Iess."  (CT  248- 
249.) 

The  difficulty  with  the  trial  court's  reeding 
Is  that  it  renders  the  rest  of  the  statute 
meanlngleas,  particularly  the  clause  In  Sec- 
tion 552(a)(3)  that  the  district  court  "shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den Li  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action. 
.  .  ."  That  language  indicates  that  the  court 
Is  not  to  defer  automatically  to  an  agency 
decision  to  withhold. 

The  statute  requires  the  court  to  order  the 
production  of  document*  "Improperly"  with- 
held. Under  what  clrciunstances  would  with- 
holding of  an  Identifiable  record  requested 
In  accordance  with  appropriate  procedure  be 
"improper"?  The  only  possible  answer  ts: 
When  It  Is  not  within  one  of  the  exemptions 
stated  In  (b). 

An  example  under  exemption  (b)(2)  will 
Illustrate  the  point.  Suppose  that  the  com- 
plainant has  a.sked  for  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions determining  who  Is  entitled  to  park- 
ing privileges  tn  the  Federal  Building  In  San 
Francisco.  This  may  be  a  matter  within  the 
exemption  In  (b)(2)  "related  solely  to  the 
internal  personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an 
agency".'  If  the  construction  placed  on  the 
act  by  the  trial  court  Is  correct,  the  court's 
role  In  such  a  case  Is  £lmply  to  accept  the 
allegation  of  the  government  that  the  mat- 
ter sought  Is  within  (b)  (2)  and  the  case  Is 
concluded.  But  what  If  the  information 
sought  Is  slightly  different,  for  example  the 
monthly  cost  of  parking  facilities  In  the 
Federal  Building?  Is  the  district  court  to  ac- 
cept at  face  value  the  assertion  that  this 
matter  also  ts  "related  solely  to  the  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an  agency"? 
The  trial  court's  opinion  compels  a  "yes"  an- 
swer. Congres.'i.  however,  gave  the  trial  court 
a  greater  responsibility.  Section  552(a)(3) 
requires  the  court  to  use  Its  own  judgment  on 
such  a  record  as  is  presented  to  It  (that  li 
what  de  novo  means)  with  the  burden  on  the 
government  to  show  that  the  particular  In- 
formation sought  fits  the  exempting  language 
"related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel  rules 
and  practices  of  an  agency." 

Another  example,  this  time  under  exemp- 
tion (b)  (3),  further  Illustrates  the  point 
that  Congress  gave  the  courts  responsibility 
to  exercise  Judgment,  not  to  defer,  as  the 
trial  court  did,  to  the  agency's  Judgment. 
The  exemption  In  (b)  (3)  la  for  matters 
"specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by 
statute."  By  Its  terms,  subsection  (b)  (3) 
picks  up  all  specific  statutory  provisions  for 
non  disci  dsure.  When  added  to  (b)(1)  — 
those  matters  specifically  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy — there 
are  substantially  no  clalma  of  privilege  left 
to  be  asserted.*  In  other  words,  the  exemp- 
tions have  swallowed  the  statute  and  there 
Is  nothing  left  for  the  district  court  to  act  on, 
if  the  trial  court  correctly  concluded  that  if 
a  matter  Is  within  one  of  the  exemptions, 
the  court  has  no  Jurisdiction  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  Compare  American  Mail  Line 
Ltd.  V.  Gulick.  411  P.  3d  696  (DC.  Cir.  1969) 
(disclosure  required;  exemption  denied).' 

The  Committee  reports  do  not  bear  directly 
on  the  trial  court's  Interpretation  but  tha 
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Attorney  General's  memorandum  explicitly 
excludes  It.  Discussing  the  language  grant- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  the  district  court,  the 
Attorney  General  said: 

"Any  person  from  whom  an  agency  has 
withheld  a  record  after  proper  request  under 
subsection  [  (a)  I  may  file  a  complaint  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court.  The 
agency  then  has  the  burden  to  Justify  with- 
holding, jchich  is  can  satisfy  by  showing  that 
the  record  comes  within  one  of  fft«  nine 
ejemptions  in  subsection  I  (b) ) ."  A.G.  Memo, 
27.  (Emphasis  added.]* 

That  la  precisely  our  position:  The  Army 
In  this  cose  had  the  buirden  of  justifying  Its 
position  that  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file 
and  the  Individual  papers  within  it  were 
within  the  terms  of  exemption  ib)(l).  The 
trial  court  adopted  a  quite  different  position, 
however. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  characterized  the 
trial  court's  opinion  as  treating  matters 
within  one  of  the  exemptions  as  If  they  were 
totally  without  the  statute.  That  is  what 
Judge  Carter  said  at  one  point  (quoted 
above)  but.  later  in  his  c^lnlon,  he  retreated 
somewhat  by  sa>lng  that: 

"On  the  other  bond.  It  Is  equally  without 
merit  to  say  that  Congress  Intended  abso- 
lutely no  effect  by  the  Act  on  informatloD 
that  falla  within  the  areas  covered  by  the 
exemptions.  The  district  courts  at  least  have 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
emption applies  In  a  given  situation.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  Jurisdiction.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  say  that  Congress  Intended  the  courts  to 
determine  whether  classifications  fsic)  with- 
in the  first  exemption  Is  clearly  arbitrary 
and  "unsupportable."  ^CT  249-250.)  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  other  words,  the  trial  court  fabricated 
a  J  urisdiction  to  determine  whether  the 
withholding  was  "clearly  arbitrary"  or,  as 
he  later  said,  to  determine  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  acted  "capriciously." 
(CT  252.)  It  18  not  at  all  clear  where  that 
Jurisdiction  comes  from.  It  la  not  found 
in  the  statute  and  would  seem  to  be  pre- 
cluded by  It,  particularly  the  express  lan- 
guage In  Section  652(a)(3)  requiring  de 
novo  review.  Furthermore,  if  Section  (a)(3) 
were  inapplicable,  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
plalnrlfT  would  have  standing  to  obtain  Jud- 
icial review.  A  litigant  might  have  standing, 
OS  in  VjUted  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  XJS.  1 
(1953),  but  a  simple  citizen  whose  only  con- 
cern was  to  obtain  disclosure  of  government 
information  probably  would  not.  See  L.  Jaffe, 
Judicial  Control  of  Administratit^e  Action. 
C.    12.    (1966).» 

Putting  aside  the  standing  issue,  however. 
the  trial  court  admittedly  was  applying  a 
different  test  for  the  scope  of  review  than 
that  provided  tn  Section  652(a)(9).  The 
trial  court  was  anxious  to  defe^  to  the  new 
of  the  military — "Judgment  in  thla  area  is 
best  rendered  by  those  beat  equipped  with 
the  necessary  facilities  to  do  so''  (CT  250- 
251 ) — and  reftiaed  to  interfere  unless  it 
were  shown  (presumably  by  the  plaintiff) 
that  the  withholding  of  information  was 
"clearly  arbitrary"  or  "capricious".  Section 
5S2(a)(3),  however,  requires  that  the  court 
exercise  de  novo  review  and  that  the  burden 
be  on  the  government  to  Justify  withhold- 
ing. Those  responat  bill  ties  were  not  dis- 
charged In  this  case.  The  trial  courfa  Judg- 
ment must  therefore  be  reversed, 
B.  The  trial  court  should  have  rejected  the 

Army's  claim  of  exemption  or,  at  the  very 

least,  required  the  Army  to  produce  the 

Operation    Keelhaul    file    for    review    In 

camera  and  independent  Judgment  hy  the 

court 

The  trial  court  was  doubtless  concerned  by 
what  It  conceived,  we  believe  wrongly,  to 
be  an  impossible  dilemma :  How  could  a  Judge 
possibly  evaluate  a  claim  for  secrecy— espe- 


cially if  it  related  to  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy — without  either  deferring 
heavily  to  the  Judgment  of  others  (here  the 
Array)  or  thrusting  Itself  Into  the  middle 
of  policy  questions  of  the  state  and  defense 
departments?  congress  did  not  want  the  trial 
court  to  defer  routinely  toiihe  agency  Judg- 
ment— the  grant  of  de  novo  Jiu-lsdiction  to 
courts  was  to  prevent  that — hut  It  does  not 
follow,  as  the  trial  court  apparently  felt,  that 
It  is  necessary  to  compromise  the  integrity 
of  coordinate  branches  of  government. 

The  case  that  proves  that  the  trial  court's 
dilemma  is  a  false  one  Is  the  case  the  uial 
court  ltse!f  cited.  United  States  v.  Reynolds. 
345  US.  1  (1942).  The  documenu  there 
sought  were  reports  concerning  experimental 
electronic  equipment  on  a  military  airplane 
that  crashed.  The  court  held  that  It  was  not 
necessary  to  see  the  report*  to  determine  that 
the  informa-tlon  was  of  immediate  and  cur- 
rent value  to  the  military  and  that  ite  disclo- 
sure might  compromise  the  nation's  defense. 
Also,  the  claim  of  secrecy  was  made  by  a 
cabinet  level  officer  after  a  personal  review  of 
the  file.  Finally,  there  were  alternative 
sources  of  Information  available,  the  sur\'iv- 
Ing  crew  memt>ers.  n'hlch  the  government  of- 
fered to  moke  available.  Given  that  context 
and  the  alternative  sources  of  Information, 
In  camera  review  was  deemed  unneces-^ary. 

TTie  same  kind  of  circumstantial  review 
perhaps  Is  possible  In  this  case  but  it  leads 
to  the  opposite  result:  It  seems  implausible, 
for  example,  that  the  British  will  go  to  war 
with  us  If  the  Opemtlon  Keelhaul  file  Is  dis- 
closed to  a  reputable  historic;  conversely 
our  government  is  totally  dependent  upon 
the  British  for  secrecy  because  they  have  the 
original  of  the  file.  If  our  relations  with 
other  nations  might  be  affected,  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  Her  Majesty's  government.  It  Is 
poBsihle,  perhaps,  that  some  nation  or  na- 
tions would  be  upset  to  learn  what  we  and 
others  did  20-odd  ycats  ago.  but  not  over- 
whelmingly Ukely.  The  Army  can  scarcely  be 
sold  to  have  carried  lta  burden  of  showing 
that  It  Is  essential  that  this  information  be 
"kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy" 

It  Is  remotely  possible  that  the  .Army  could 
show,  by  an  in  camera  disclosure  to  the  trial 
court,  that  a  few  documents  should  be  kept 
secret.  Showing  the  file  to  the  trial  Judgo 
and  having  him  react  to  the  assertion  that 
our  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  will 
be  comprocal&ed  will  not  be  a  slgniflcant 
breach  In  the  security  wall.  It  Is  admitted 
that  the  file  exists,  and  that  the  British  have 
the  origlnaJ.  The  file  has  only  historical  \-aJue 
because  it  has  been  moved  to  the  Natdonal 
Archives.  A  careful  In  camera  exajnln&tloa 
cunllot  possibly  harm  the  nation's  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy  Interests  and  that 
kind  of  examination  is  precisely  what  Con- 
grecs  wanted  when  It  passed  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.*'* 

If  we  are  concerned,  as  the  court  was  in 
the  Reynolds  case  and  as  Congress  was  in 
passing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
"that  executive  caprice  might  be  substituted 
for  honest  Judgment,  the  only  way  for  the 
court  to  probe  the  claim  of  privilege  ts  to 
take  a  look  at  the  information  in  ques- 
tion. ...  In  the  last  analysis,  if  the  court 
does  not  examine  the  information  to  weigh 
need  for  disclosure  against  the  public  inter- 
est In  secrecy,  the  executive  determines  the 
question  of  privilege."  Hardin.  Bxecutive 
Priidlege  in  the  Federal  Courts,  71  Yale  I*-r. 
879.  894-896  (1963).  Oongress  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  finally  determining  the 
question  of  privilege  in  the  federal  district 
courts,  not  the  agencies,  but  the  trial  court 
In  this  case  failed  to  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility. If  the  trial  court  could  not  reject 
the  Army's  claim  entirely.  It  could,  at  the 
least,  have  required  the  Army  to  produce  the 
file  for  review  in  camera  and  Independent 
Judgment  by  the  court.  See,  e^.,  Benson  v. 
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General  Sentices  Administration,  389  P.  Supp. 
S90  (WJ>  Waob.  1968)  (in  camera  review, 
(Usclofiure  then  ofdered). 

For  the  foregoing  reofous,  the  Judgment 
below  must  be  reversMl. 

II.  The  aumma'y  jitdgment  of  the  trial  court 
must  be  rei'irraed  beciiu.ie  the  Arm\/  did  not 
tustitin  itM  bvTden  of  establishing  that 
every  document  in  the  Oprration  Keelhaul 
file  is  irpecifteally  required  by  executive 
order  to  he  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  and 
beoaujie  there  is  a  subatantial  issue  of  fact 
tehether  the  exemption  claimed  by  the 
Army  is  available. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requires 
the  agency  that  withholds  a  requeated  rec- 
ord to  sustain  the  burden  of  showing  that 
the  record  was  properly  withheld,  i.e^  that 
It  tails  within  a  Bpeclfls  exemption.  In  this 
case,  the  Army  has  the  burden  of  showing 
that  every  document  In  the  Operation  Keel- 
haul file  U  a  matter  "epeclflcally  required 
by  BxerutKe  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
Interest  of  nallonal  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy." 5  US.C.  Section  5S2(b)(l).  The  Army 
did  not  sustain  Its  burden  and  there  U  a 
substantial  issae  of  fact  whether  the  clrlmed 
eiempttcn  applies.  The  summary  Judgment 
for  the  Army  must  therefore  be  reversed. 

The  Army's  showing,  via  General  Wlck- 
ham'5  afBdavit.  was  essentially  as  follows: 
Dpon  receipt,  the  entire  file  wm  cloaalfled 
top  secret  by  the  Army;  m  1954  the  file 
was  renewed  and  top  secret  status  was  and 
has  been  retelned  primarily  on  the  ground 
th^t  the  flie  is  considered  a  "Group  one" 
document  becaiue  It  contains  Individual 
docuiEen-3  of  British  or  combined  origin: 
tbe  Qle  and  the  Individual  documents  there- 
in ore  currently  undergoing  review  on  an 
individual  document  ba-sis;  this  review  may 
require  coordination  with  the  BrlUab  and 
other  governmental  agencies  and  will  take 
a  long  time;  pending  this  review  the  entire 
file  must  be  wlthheld.ti 

It  bears  empbssis  that  the  Army  did  not 
produce  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file  for  in 
camera  Inspecilcn  by  the  court,  or  show  that 
tbe  file  Itself  or  any  document  therein  w&s 
apecifi'^ally  Identified  In  an  Executive  order 
for  secrecy,  or  eetabltsh  that  each  individual 
document  in  the  file  is  required  by  the 
Executive  order  K>  retain  top  secret  status, 
or  make  the  claim  of  privilege  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army." 

A.  The  Army  failed  to  lodge  a  formal  clftlm  of 

privilege  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 

tbe  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Army's  claim  to  the  exemption  In  Eut- 
sectlon  (b)(1)  Is  essentially  a  claim  of  execu- 
tive privUege.  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  as  shown  above,  narrowed  the  previous 
exemption  for  secrets,  and  clearly  did  not 
relax  the  strict  procedural  requirements  for 
:i=£erting  the  claim  of  privilege.  Those  re- 
quirements are  clearly  set  forth  In  United 
Stales  V.  Reynolds.  345  U-S.  1.  7-8  <1993)  as 
follow*; 

"The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Government 
and  must  be  asserted  by  U;  It  can  neither  be 
claimed  nor  waived  by  a  private  party.  It 
IB  not  to  be  lightly  Invoked.  There  must  be  a 
formal  claim  of  privilege,  lodged  by  the  bead 
of  the  department  which  has  control  over 
the  matter,  after  actual  personal  ccnsidera- 
tlon  by  that  officer." 

Quoting  with  approval  from  Duncan  v. 
Carr.mell.  Lcird  <S  Co.  (1942)  AC  634,  C38. 
(1942)  I  All  E.R  587-HX.  on  this  procedural 
point,  the  Court  stated: 

"  The  essential  matter  Is  that  the  dedclon 
to  object  should  be  taken  by  the  minister 
who  Is  the  poetical  head  of  tbe  department, 
and  thar  he  should  have  seen  and  considered 
the  contents  of  the  documents  and  himself 
have  formed  the  view  that  on  grounds  of 
public  interest  they  ought  not  be  produced 
..."  346  U5.  at  8  n.  30. 
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In  tbe  iieynolds  case,  tbe  claim  was  lodged 
formally  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force 
and  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  See  also  Machin  v.  Zuckert. 
316  P.3d  336.  338  (DC.  Cir)  (formal  claim  of 
privilege  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force) .  cert. 
denied.  375  U.S.  8Q6  (1963);  Carl  Zeiss 
Stiftung  v.  V££..  Carl  Zeiss.  Jena.  40  FJUJ. 
318.  323  (DC-  D.O  1966),  affirmed  per  curiam 
384  pad  979  {DC.  Clr.) .  cert,  denied.  389  U.S. 
953  (1967)  (affidavit  of  Attorney  General 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justloe)    (citations  to  similar  cases). 

Although  Uajor  General  Wtckham  may  be 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and 
charged  with  tbe  authority  to  relea««  In- 
formation from  the  archives  (CT  33)  he  la 
not  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Deportment  of  Defense.  His  afflda^-lt 
docs  not  reflect  the  personal  action  of  the 
head  of  the  department  aflected  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  privilege  In  the  exunp- 
tlon  in  subsection  (b)(1). 
B.  NO  Excctrrrvz  obdes  spxcxticallt  SBonnus 

THE  OPCXATION  KBCLKAFl.  TTIX  TTSKLr  OK  THE 

nmtvmuAL  documents  thekein  to  be  kept 

SECaET    IK    TBE    DrnDEST    OF    NATTONAI.    DX- 

FEMSE  oa  roaexcN  poi-ict 

The  Army  does  not  claim  that  an  Execu- 
tive order  specifically  requires  the  Operation 
Keelhaud  file  Itself  or  the  Individual  docu- 
ments therein  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  Rath- 
er, tbe  Army  claims  that  under  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  generally  provides  for  top 
secret  and  other  claaaiflcaUon  of  certam 
documenta  (E.O.  10501.  as  amended),  this 
particular  file  by  the  Army  is  required  to  be 
classified  top  secret. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  Amicus  Curiae  to 
urge  that  tbe  exemption  Is  only  applicable 
when  a  particular  d.Dcument  has  been  Iden- 
tified by  the  President  and  made  the  specific 
subject  of  an  executive  secrecy  order.i*  How- 
ever. It  bears  noting  that  the  agencies  have 
been  well  advised,  if  they  determine  that 
a  matter  should  be  kept  secret  that  Is  not 
otherwise  protected,  to  "'seek  appropriate 
exemption  by  Executive  Order,  to  come  with- 
in the  language  of  subsection  (b)(1).  A-G. 
Memo  30.  See  also  President  Kennedy's 
statement — -"Executive  privilege  can  be  In- 
voked only  by  the  President  and  will  not  be 
used  without  specific  Presidential  approv- 
al"— quoted  by  the  principal  author  of  tbe 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Moss.  Public 
/n/orma(ton  Policies.  The  APA  and  Execu- 
tive privilege,  15  Admin.  L.  Rev.  111.  120 
(1993). 

Simply  because  the  Act  may  not  condition 
the  exemption  (this  point  Is  not  conceded) 
on  a  specific  determination  by  the  President 
that  the  particular  document  requires  sec- 
recy, however,  does  not  prevent  a  useful  dis- 
tinction from  being  drawn  between  acts  of 
the  President  and  acts  of  his  delegates  who 
purport  to  act  under  his  general  orders.  For 
example,  if  tbe  President  himself  had  spe- 
cifically determined  and  ordered  that  the 
Operation  Keelhaul  file  or  individual  papers 
therein  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy,  that  de- 
termination would  most  likely  convince  tbe 
court  absent  a  strong  showing  for  disclosure. 
See  United  Statea  v.  Burr,  35  Fed.  Cas.  187. 
191-193  (No.  14694)  (C.C.  Va,  1B07)  (Mar- 
shall. C.J.):  Berger.  Executive  Privilege  v. 
Congressional  Inquiry,  I3  U.ClJ^.L.Rev.  1044, 
1107-1110  {1968);  Hardin,  £z«cvtfre  Privilege 
in  the  Federal  Courts.  71  Tale  L.J.  879.  899- 
900  (1963)  .*•  On  the  Other  band.  If  one  of  his 
subordinates,  even  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
so  withheld  the  document,  the  courts  would 
and  should  give  far  less  deference  to  the 
claim  for  nondisclosure.  See,  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Reynolds.  345  VS.  1,  8-10  (1953); 
see  L.  Jalfe,  Judicial  Control  of  Administra- 
tive Actum.  363-364    (1905). 

Stated  in  terms  of  the  statute,  tbe  agen- 
cy's burden  of  sustaining  Its  action  is  more 
easily  met  when  the  President  bas  specifical- 


ly determined  that  the  Item  In  question  must 
be  kept  secret  than  when  his  delegate  pur- 
ports  to  act  under  a  general  Executive  order. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  agency  at  the  very 
least  must  show  not  simply  that  It  labeled 
a  document  top  Eecret  but  that  Its  claaslfica- 
tlon  meets  the  requlremenu  of  the  Executive 
order.  The  Army  has  made  no  such  showing  In 
this  case. 

C.  Tbe  Army  bas  not  shown  that  It  has  com- 
piled with  Executive  Order  10601;  instead 

the  Army  appears  to  have  violated  that 

order 

1.  Executive  Order  losoi  (made  part  of 
General  Wlckham's  affidavit  and  reproduced 
In  the  transcript)  Section  1(a)  provides 
a  strict  standard  for  top  secret  classifica- 
tion: 

"Elxcept  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
by  statute,  the  use  of  the  classification  Top 
Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  appropriate 
authority,  only  for  defetise  Information  or 
material  which  requires  the  highest  de- 
gree of  protection.  The  Top  Secret  classifica- 
tion shall  be  applied  only  to  that  informa- 
tion or  material  the  defense  aspect  of  which 
la  paramount,  and  the  unauthorised  disclo- 
sure of  which  could  result  In  exceptionally 
grave  damage  to  the  Nation  such  as  leading 
to  a  definite  break  In  diplomatic  relations 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  United  Slates,  an 
armed  attack  against  the  United  States  or  Its 
allies,  a  war,  or  tbe  compromise  of  military 
or  defense  plans,  or  intelligence  operations, 
or  scientific  or  technological  developments 
vital  to  the  national  defense."  (CT  68.) 

Section  3  provides  that  persons  delegated 
authority  to  classify  Information  "shall  be 
held  respozialble  for  Its  proper  classification" 
and  that  "unnecessary  classification  and 
over-classification  shall  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  (CT  68.) 

The  Army  has  made  no  showing,  either  In 
open  court  of  in  camera,  that  the  defense 
aspect  of  tbe  Operation  Keelhaul  file  Is 
paramount  and  that  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  It  could  result  in  exceptionally  grave  dam- 
age to  the  nation  of  the  type  specified  In 
Section  Ka)  of  the  Executive  Order.  It 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  a  document  over 
30  years  old  would  have  these  character- 
istlcs.i' 

a.  Executive  Order  lOSOl,  Section  3(b) ,  pro- 
vides that; 

"The  clasalflcatlon  of  a  file  or  group  of 
physically  connected  documents  shall  be  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  the  most  highly 
classified  document  therein.  Documents  sep- 
arated from  the  file  or  group  shall  be  handled 
In  accordance  with  their  Individual  defense 
classification."  (CT  60.) 

The  foregoing  requirement  would  appear 
limited  to  such  matters  as  documents 
printed  on  both  sides  or  bound  folders  and 
charts.  It  would  appear  Inapplicable  to  a 
group  of  pbotoprlnu  which  for  convenience 
are  collected  but  not  physically  connected  in 
one  file.  Otherwise,  for  example.  100  unclas- 
alfied  documents  could  be  stapled  to  one  top 
secret  document  and  obtain  top  secret  status 
as  "physically  connected."  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  defeat  tbe  basic  purpose  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  cdasslflcatlon  and  over- 
clasalflcatlon  and  the  requirement  In  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  that  "documenta  shall  be  classified 
according  to  their  own  content  and  not  nec- 
essarily according  to  their  relationship  to 
other  documents."  (CT  68.)  Simply  because 
one  or  more  photoprints  in  the  Operation 
Keelhaul  file  might  be  top  secret  does  not 
mean  that  ail  the  photoprints  therein  are 
top  secret.  (See  also  Appendix  A.  showing 
the  easy   separablltty  of  tbe  items.) 

3.  Executive  Order  lOSOl,  SecUon  3(c)  pro- 
vides: 

"A  document,  product,  or  substance  shall 
bear  a  clssslfication  at  least  as  high  as 
that  of  Its  highest  classified  component.  The 
document,  product,  or  substance  shall  bear 
only  one  overall  classlficaUon.  notwithstand- 
ing tnst  pages,  paragraphs,  sections,  or  com- 
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ponents  thereof  bear  different  classifications." 
(CT69.) 

The  foregoing  provision  would  appear  to 
refer,  for  example,  to  such  Items  as  a  page 
which  contaliu  a  top  secret  paragraph,  or  a 
bound  document  which  contains  several 
top  secret  pages.  It  would  not  appear  to 
authorize  the  placement  of  the  only  copies 
of  separate  documents  that  are  not  top  sec- 
ret In  a  file  which  effectively  gives  them  top 
secret  status  by  association  and  denies  ac- 
cess to  them  except  to  a  few  officials  cleared 
for  top  secret  and  entitled  to  see  tbe  file.  It 
Is  understandable  that  in  some  Instances  It 
would  be  convenient  to  have  an  Integrated 
Ale  which  contains  some  Individual  docu- 
ments that  are  classified  t<^  secret  together 
with  other  documents  which  are  unclassi- 
fied Of  lower  classified  but  which  there- 
fore must  be  top  secret.  Obtalnli^  this  con- 
venience, however,  does  not  Justify  denying 
access  to  the  documents  that  are  not  top 
secret;  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  make  copies 
for  the  total  file  of  convenience  and  keei> 
access  open,  according  to  the  classification 
cr  If  there  is  no  d-issificatlon.  to  those  other 
documents.  The  Army's  position,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  access  can  be  denied  to 
any  number  of  otherwise  unqualified  sepa- 
rate documents  simply  by  associating  them 
loosely  in  a  file  with  one  top  secret  docu- 
ment. Such  an  approach  Is  not  permitted  by 
the  Executive  Order  and  does  not  refiect 
the  scrupulous  care  in  classlflcatlon  that 
Is  required  by  that  order .>* 

4.  Executive  Order  10601,  Section  3(e) 
provides  that: 

"Defense  Information  of  a  classified  na- 
ture furnished  to  the  United  States  by  a 
foreign  goveriunent  or  International  orga- 
nlEtttlon  shall  be  ssalgned  a  classification 
which  will  assure  a  degree  of  protection 
equivalent  to  or  greatf^r  than  that  reqiilred 
by  the  government  or  International  orgonl- 
eatlon  which  furnished  the  Information." 
fCT69.) 

It  Is  not  clear  from  General  Wlckham's 
affidavit  whether  the  British  government  spe- 
ctfic&lly  assigned  tcp  secret  classification  to 
a  few  documents  snd  therefore  these  docu- 
ments must  be  classified  top  secret.  Rather 
General  Wlckham  statea  that  the  file  was 
generated  by  Allied  Force  Headquarters  end 
that  "the  files  of  these  dociiments  as  origin- 
ally received  bore  an  overall  clssnlflcatlon  of 
top  secret.  This  clar^Ificaticu  was  required 
because  ths  files  contained  many  Individual 
top  secret  documents  of  combined  or  British 
origin."  (CT  34.)  The  offldaWt  does  not  al- 
lege Epeclflcally  that  such  information  is 
"defense  information"  or  that  the  Brltlah 
government  assigned  top  secret  classlflcatlon 
to  It."  If  they  were  true,  such  allegations 
could  have  been  made  simply  and  easily.  In 
Its  ambiguous  phrasing,  the  affidavit  sufgests 
that  something  other  than  "defense  informa- 
tion" Is  Involved  and  that  the  classification 
may  not  have  been  made  by  the  British  at 
all  but  by  AFHQ  It  Is  asserted  in  the  affi- 
davit that  The  AFQH  Is  an  "International  or- 
ganisation" (CT  24)  but  this  Is  merely  a  con- 
clusion that  Is  not  supported  by  facts  or 
legal  authorities.  Indeed.  It  appears  clear 
that  "International  organls^.tion  '  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Executive  order  a-ould  be  an 
organizaiion  such  as  the  United  Nations,  not 
a  military  headquarters .'■■  In  sinv  event,  the 
"foreign  government"  or  "international  or- 
ganization" requirement,  even  If  it  applied, 
would  not  Justify  top  secret  classification  of 
the  other  documents  In  the  file. 

5.  Executive  Order  10501,  Section  4  (as 
amended  by  BO.  10964)  provides  for  down- 
grading or  declasslflcaflon  of  Information  on 
a  systematic  basis  as  appropriate  "to  pre- 
serve the  effectiveness  and  integrity  of  the 
classification  system  and  to  eliminate  classl- 
flcatlon of  information  or  material  which  no 
longer  require  classification  protection." 
(CTSS.) 
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Section  4(a)  provides  for  automatic  down- 
grading at  periodic  intervals  but  excludes 
"Group  1"  Information  which  Is  defined  as: 

"Information  or  material  originated  by  for- 
eign governments  or  International  organlEa- 
ttons  and  over  which  the  United  States  (3ov- 
emment  has  no  Jurisdiction.  Information  or 
material  provided  for  by  statutes  such  as  tbe 
Atomic  sinergy  Act,  and  Information  or  ma- 
terial requiring  special  handling,  such  as 
intelligence  and  cryptography.  This  informa- 
tion and  material  Is  excitided  from  automatic 
downgrading   or  declassification."    (CT  82.) 

The  Army  claims  that  the  Operation  Keel- 
haul file  Is  a  "Group  1"  document  (CT  34) 
but  again  makes  no  showing  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  or  other  foreign  govern- 
ment actually  originated  the  file,  or  that  Al- 
lied Force  Headquarters  {AFHQ)  Is  an  "in- 
ternational organization",  or  that  all  the 
photoprints  in  the  file  were  originated  by  a 
foreign  government  or  International  orga- 
nization, or  that  the  United  States  lacks  any 
Jurisdiction  over  the  AFHQ  If  It  is  an  "Inter- 
national organisation."  Accordingly,  it  has 
not  sboa'n  that  the  file,  or  at  least  the  doc- 
uments therein  not  oriRinated  by  a  foreign 
government  or  International  organlaatlon. 
ore  "Group  1"  documents  excluded  from  the 
automatic  downgrading  process. 

6.  For  top  secret  material,  there  are  spe- 
cial requirements  for  storage  (Section  6  as 
amended  by  E.O.  10964.  CT  84),  accountabil- 
ity (Section  7),  and  transmission  (Section 
8).  (CT  72-73.)  Presumably,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  requiring  scrupulous  care  in  classi- 
fication ifl  to  avoid  these  onerous  require- 
ments unless  they  are  necessary.  The  Execu- 
tive order  does  not  encourage  wholesale 
lumping  of  materials  into  a  file  and  clossfy- 
In?  it  top  secret  simply  because  a  few  docu- 
ments within  it  are  top  secret. 

7.  Executive  Order  10501.  Section  15  (as 
amended  by  E.O.  10816)  provides,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  for  access  only  to  proper 
offlclala  but  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  order,  that: 

"[TJhe  head  of  an  agency  may  permit  per- 
sona outside  the  executive  branch  perform- 
ing functions  In  connection  with  hlstodcol 
research  projects  to  ha\e  access  to  classi- 
fied defense  InfonnAtlon  originated  within 
his  agency  if  he  determines  that:  (a)  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  will  be  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  defense, 
and  (b)  the  person  to  be  granted  access  Is 
trustworthy;  Prorided.  that  the  head  of  the 
agency  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  classified  Information  Is  not  published 
or  otherwise  compromised."  i<TT  77.) 

The  Army  has  not  shown  that  It  mode 
any  determination  (a)  that  providing  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  to  Mr.  Epstein  would 
not  "bo  clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  national  defense"  or  (b)  that  be  is  un- 
trustworthy. 

8.  Finally.  Executive  Order  1<^01.  Section 
18  requires  that: 

"The  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
shall  designate  a  member  or  members  of 
his  staff  who  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  tbe  implementation  of  this  order 
within  the  deportment  or  agency  concerned 
to  insure  that  no  information  Is  withheld 
hereunder  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know,  and  to  Insure 
that  classified  defense  InformaUon  Is  properly 
safeguarded  in  conformity  herewith."  (CT 
75.) 

The  Army  appears  to  have  reviewed  tbe  file 
In  1964.  General  Wlckham's  affidavit  says 
tliat  after  Mr.  Epstein's  request  In  1967, 
the  file  was  in  his  office  for  review  but  that 
review  would  take  considerable  time.  (CT  3. 
4.)  Tbe  details  of  the  review  are  not  estab- 
lished. It  Is  evident  that  the  "continuing  re- 
view" has  not  been  made  that  is  required  by 
the  Executive  order  "to  Insure  that  no  In- 
formation Is  withheld  hereunder  which  tbe 
people  of  tbe  United  States  have  a  right  to 
know."  What  appears  to  have  b^pencd  In- 
stead Is  that  tbe  fUe  was  reviewed  once  ap- 


proximately 15  years  ago  and  subsequsiitly 
sent  to  the  archives,  that  It  was  not  uncer 
continuing  review  in  the  Interim,  atul  that 
It  was  only  Mr.  Epstein's  request  In  1967  thot 
prompted  another  review,  a  review  that  has 
now  been  going  on  for  over  two  years.  These 
are  the  natural  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
General  Wlckham'B  affidavit.  If.  in  fact,  tbe 
Army  had  been  reviewing  the  Operation 
Keelhaul  file  continually  since  1948.  pre- 
sumably It  would  have  said  so.  {See  also 
Aj^endlx  A.) 

The  foregoing  analysis  demonstrates  that 
the  Army  has  not  sho«-n  that  It  has  com- 
piled with  Executive  Order  10501.  Instead, 
the  Army  has  shown  that  it  appears  to  have 
violated  the  President's  order. 
D.  The  Army  has  not  shown  that  It  bos  com- 
plied with  Its  own  regulations:  Instead  it 
appears  to  have  violated  them 
The  Army's  regulations  ore  binding  on  It. 
Service  v.  Dulles.  354  U.S.  383  1 1967 ) :  Ignited 
Statea  ex  ret.  Accardi  v.  Sh-auohnesay,  347 
U.S.  360  (19S4>.  The  Army  claims  that  Its 
regulations  Implement  Executive  Order  10501 
and  that  top  secret  classification  is  required 
under  them.  (CT  36-27.)  Acc:>rdlngly,  the 
Army's  regulations  (which  were  made  port  of 
General  Wlckham's  affidavit  and  are  repro- 
duced in  the  clerk's  transcript)  deserve  ex- 
amination to  determine  whe:her  the  Army 
has  shown  its  own  compliance  «-ith  them. 
Tbe  Army  bas  not  shown  that  it  bas  com- 
piled with  Its  own  regulations;  instead  It  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  ihem.  as  the  following 
examples  illustrate: 

1.  AR  345-30,  paragraph  2.  provides  that 
Army  policy  "is  that  maximum  Informai-lon 
shall  be  made  available  from  Army  rec- 
ords ...  All  requests  for  Information  will  be 
acied  upon  fairly,  completely,  and  expedl- 
uoualy.  Delay  will  not  be  permit  led  .  .  .  In- 
formation wlthm  a  category  which  is  nor- 
mally exempt  from  public  disclosure  . .  .  shall 
be  mode  available  if  no  legitimate  purpose 
exlsu  for  withholding  It  from  the  public.  In- 
formation from  Army  files  will  not  be  with- 
held from  the  public  because  It  mav  reveal 
or  suggest  error  or  mefflclency."  (CT  54.) 

Tbe  foregoing  admirable  policies  appear  to 
have  been  disobeyed  raiher  than  followed  In 
tbi9  case:  Maximum  information  ha^  been 
denied.  The  plaintiff  has  been  denied  access 
since  1954.  No  legitimate  purpose  has  been 
shown  for  withholding.  Is  there  a  possibility 
tha'.  disclosure  of  the  file  may  reveal  error 
and  that  it  is  being  withheld  for  that  rea- 
son? (See  also  n.  10,  supra.) 

3.  AR  380-5,  paragraph  Sb,  provides  that 
"since  the  value  of  military  InJormAtlon  is 
subject  to  change,  it  must  be  reexamined  pe- 
riodically to  determine  whether  it  requires 
continued  classification  or  whether  ita  %£.• 
signed  classlflcatlon  should  be  changed  or 
canceled."  (CT  99.1  The  Army  has  made  no 
showing  that  tbe  value  of  military  informa- 
tion, if  any.  in  the  Operation  Keelhaul  tUe 
ho::  remained  unchanged  or  that  it  has  re- 
examined the  file  periodically  while  it  sat  In 
the  archives  under  a  top  secret  label. 

3-  AB  380-5.  paragraph  9,  warns  against 
over  classic  cation  and  emphasizes  "that  Army 
originated  documents  must  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  own  content  and  not  nec- 
essarily according  to  their  relatlonfhtp  to 
other  documents."  {CT  99.)  According  to 
General  Wlckham's  affidavit,  however,  the 
entire  fiile  was  classified  top  secret  because 
11  contained  individual  top  secret  doctmients 
of  combmed  or  British  origin.  (CT  24.)  It  is 
not  indicated  from  General  Wlckham's  affi- 
davit whether  or  how  many  document,!  in 
the  file  were  "Army  originated"  or  whether 
they  were  classified  according  to  their  own 
content  rather  than  their  relationship  to 
other  documents." 

4.  AR  380-5.  paragraph  19d  requires  a  se- 
curity control  officer  in  each  command  to 
"maintain  an  aggressive  program  of  declas- 
sification, downgrading,  and  destruction." 
(CT  108.)  Keeping  a  file  In  storage  at  tbe 
orctUvet   under  top  secret  cliuatflcatlon  of 
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msny  years  and  taking  more  than  two  years 
after  ihe  latt  request  to  review  the  file  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  "ngSTessIve  pro- 
gram' contemplated  by  the  regulation. 

5  AH  380-5.  para^nph  43a  provides: 
"Top  Secret  documenTs  normally  will  not 

be  rerlrert  to  records  centers.  Those  Top  Se- 
cret rerord.s  which  cannot  be  downgraded  or 
dp*(troved  in  accordance  with  approved  rec- 
ords di5posttion  standards  will  be  bandied 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  62.  AR  345- 
310  and  paragraph  49,  AR  345-215.  as  ap- 
propriare.'*  (CT  119.) 

Paragraph  62.  AR  345-210  provides  that 
top  secret  document?  "which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed under  approved  disposal  standards 
win  not  be  retireci  to  a  records  center  until 
reduced  to  a  lower  clasflftcatlon."  An  excep- 
tion 15  provided  for  top  secret  flies  of  overseas 
commands  which  "win  be  retired  to  records 
centers  in  accordance  with  approved  disposi- 
tion standards."  (Not  reproduced  In  tMm- 
scrlpt. ) 

Paragraph  8-10  (effective  Wl'Sa  and  ap- 
parently the  successor  to  paragraph  49)  of 
AR  345-216  provides  that  top  secret  flies 
which  "have  a  retention  period  of  longer 
than  *lx  years  will  not  be  retired  to  a  records 
center  until  redticed  to  a  lower  classlQca- 
tion  .  .  .  When  Top  Secret  flies  becO|ne  elig- 
ible for  retirement  to  a  records  center,  the 
unit  commander  will  review  them  for  pos- 
sible regrmdlng  or  declassifying  "  An  excep- 
tion Is  provided  for  "Top  Secret  flies  of  units 
In  oversea'  commands.  These  flies  will  be 
retired  to  records  in  accordance  with  retire- 
ment standards  In  Appendix  A.  this  regula- 
tion [Appendix  A  provides  for  file  disposition 
standards  for  various  tvpes  of  files  by  subject 
marier.)  However,  Top  Secret  documents  will 
be  regraded  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable prior  to  retirement."  (Not  reproduced 
In  transcript.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foreroing  regulations, 
the  Armv  made  no  showing  that  the  Opera- 
tion Keelhaul  flic  was  reviewed  for  dectassl- 
flcatton  or  downgrading,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  before  being  retired  to  a 
records  center  or  the  archives, 

6  AR  3BO-5.  Appendix  ITI  Is  a  general 
clajislf^catlon  guide.  It  sets  out  the  strict 
stand.irda  for  top  secret  classlflcatlon  and 
example*  of  Items  that  mny  appropriately  be 
clasKlfled  as  top  .tecret  such  as  war  plans; 
certain  opemtlnns  plars:  major  Intelligence 
pr-xluct:on  efforts:  particular  Intelligence  or 
special  operation  plans,  the  compromise  of 
which  "could  result  In  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  Nation — not  just  to  Individ- 
uals  or  groupe  of  individuals":  and  essential 
tnfonniXVon  concerning  "radically  new  and 
extremely  ImportAnt  equipment  (munitions 
of  wart"  fCT  14S-146,t  The  old  Operation 
Keelhaul  flle  stands  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  foregoing  items. 

7-  AR  380-6,  paragraph  4.  excludes  "Group 
I**  material  from  automatic  downgrading  and 
declaBSlflcatlon  procedures  and  defines 
"Group  I"  matertiil  to  include  material: 

"Originated  by  or  containing  classlfled  In- 
formation dearly  attributed  to  foreign  gov- 
emmen is  or  their  agenc lea,  or  to  Inter- 
national  organizations  and  groups.  Including 
the  C-^mblned  Chiefs  of  Stafl^.  Thia  does  no* 
include  US  classified  information  hereafter 
furnished  to  a  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organl7Atlon;  the  US  clafoifled  in- 
formation shall  be  grouped  and  marked  aa 
otherwise  prescribed  herein"  (CT  161.)  (Em- 
phasis in  orlglnai.) 

The  reference  to  "International  .  .  . 
groups.  Including  the  Combined  Chiefs  at 
Staff"  appears  to  be  an  tmauthorlzed  ex- 
tension of  tbe  term  "international  organiza- 
tion" In  Executive  Order  10501  and  should 
therefore  be  disregarded,  particularly  when. 
aa  m  the  instant  case,  the  "group".  I.e., 
Allied  Porce  Headquarters  (APHQ),  appar- 
ently no  longer  exlsta  and  when  the  regula- 
tion neglects  to  Izudude  the  limitation  in 
Executive  Onler  10601  that  the  United  States 


have  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  "International 
organization".  (See  nlM>  n.  18,  supra.) 

There  are  two  pertinent  requirements  un- 
der the  Army's  "Group  1"  deflnttlon,  how- 
ever, that  have  not  been  established  by  the 
Army: 

(B)  There  Is  no  showing  that  the  Opera- 
tlon  Keelhaul  file  contains  "Group  1"  docu- 
ments exclusively,  i.e.  that  there  Is  no  U.S. 
classified  information  that  should  be 
grouped  separately. 

(b)  There  la  no  showing  that  the  docu- 
ments for  which  "Group  1"  status  is  claimed 
are  "clearly  attributed"  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  an  International  organization.  Cf. 
also  Zimmerman  v.  Poindexter,  74  P_Supp. 
93.  B36  (DC.  HawaU  1047)  (similar  Army 
regulation  Interpreted  not  to  apply  to  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  court). 

a.  AR  380-6,  paragraph  4b.  provides  that 
"Group  1"  material  "may  be  downgraded 
or  declassified  only  by  the  originating  au- 
thority, or  by  an  ofllclal  higher  In  the  same 
Cham  of  command."  (CT  161.)  Even  If  the 
Army's  claim  were  correct  that  AFHQ  Is  on 
"International  organization"  and  still  an 
"originating  authority"  even  though  the  war 
has  long  been  over.  It  would  not  follow  that 
the  United  States  Is  precluded  from  down- 
grading an  AFHQ  file  without  British  con- 
sent. The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  was 
General  Elsenhower  and  whatever  authority 
he  had  to  classify  and  downgrade  an  Army 
file  should  now  be  vested  in  his  United 
States  successors,  particularly  when  the 
British  have  their  own  file. 
E.  The  Army  has  shown  no  attempt  by  It 

to  obtain  declassification  authority  from 

the   British  or  to  ascertain  whether  the 

document  has  already  been  declassified  or 

downgraded  by  the  British 

For  the  purpoi^i?  of  This  argument  It  Is 
a&£umed  without  conccdmg  that  some  docu- 
ments In  the  Operation  Keelhaul  flle  are  of 
British  origin,  that  the  Brlttah  classified  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  Army  on  a  top 
secret  or  equivalent  baMs.  that  they  con- 
tain defense  iRlormatlon,  and  that  at  one 
time  they  were  properly  "Group  l"  docu- 
ments trader  Executive  Order  10501. 

Simply  because  a  foreign  government. 
many  years  ago,  classified  and  transmitted  a 
photoprint  to  us  en  a  top  secret  basis  docs 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  has  no 
obligation  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  or  Executive  Order  10501  with  re- 
spect to  that  document.  It  does  not  mean 
that  a  person  seeking  access  to  that  document 
must  wait  years  for  the  unilateral  action. 
whim,  or  caprice  of  a  foreign  official.  Nur 
does  It  mean  that,  a  document  can  rest  tm- 
seen  and  under  top  secret  security  In  the 
national  archives  without  any  effort  being 
made  by  an  official  of  the  United  States  to 
review  whether  the  foreign  government  has 
declassified  or  downgraded  the  document. 
The  Army  makes  no  showing  of  any  specific 
Briush  restrictions  on  the  document  that 
are  now  In  force:  of  any  attempt  by  the 
Army  to  determine  their  status  under  tne 
British:  or  of  any  attempt  by  the  Army  to 
seek  declassification  at  downgrading  by  the 
British.  Without  fiuch  a  showing,  a  claim 
that  over  20  years  ago  the  British  classified 
a  document  top  E^ecret  and  thereby  fore- 
closed access  to  a  U.S.  Army  file  to  an  Amer- 
ican scholar  proceeding  under  a  U.S.  statute 
In  a  U.S.  court  seems  frivolous.  It  would  be 
ironic  indeed  if  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  which  became  effective  on  a  day 
celebrating  nearly  200  years  of  independence 
from  the  British,  were  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  British  consent  to  the  release  of  a 
20-year  old  Die  Is  required  before  Congress' 
purpose  of  making  United  States  records 
public  can  be  served. 
P.  The  Army  has  made  no  showing  that  a 

claim  of  privilege  by  a  British  official  would 

be  sustained  by  a  court 

Since  the  Army  asserts  a  supposed  privi- 
lege  of   the  British,   It  la  relevant  to  aak 


whether  a  court  would  sustain  the  with- 
holding of  any  documents  of  British  origin 
In  the  OperaUon  Keelhaul  flle  If  a  British 
minister  claimed  executive  privilege  for 
them.  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  a  court 
In  either  the  United  States  or  England  would 
pay  the  kind  of  deference  the  Army  appean 
to  have  paid  lo  the  security  classification 
supposedly  made  by  a  Briti&b  official  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

In  Crosby  v.  Pacific  S,S.  tines.  133  P.2d 
470,  475  (flth  Cir.),  ccTt.  denied.  319  U.S.  752 
(1943),  the  question  was  whether  Walsh, 
the  San  Francisco  representative  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Shipping,  who  was  a 
witness  in  a  court  case  here,  could  assert  a 
privilege  to  withhold  relevant  correspond- 
ence on  the  grounds  that  It  belonged  to  the 
British  goverrunent  and  that  he  was  In- 
structed to  keep  It  confidential  and  not  dis- 
close It  to  anyone  outside  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  Court  held  that  the  corre- 
spondence should  have  been  disclosed.  "We 
think  the  rule  to  be  applied  Is  the  one  we 
would  apply  to  a  similar  department  of 
government  here ; " 

"[I]t  was  error  to  refuse  to  compel  Walsh 
to  produce  the  correspondence  for  the  In- 
spection of  the  special  master  to  determine 
their  admissibility  In  evidence,  because  of 
an  absence  of  showing:  (1)  existence  of  a 
rule  of  the  Brltlfb  Ministry  of  Shipping  that 
all  correspondence  between  Its  officers  is 
confidential;  (2)  existence  of  a  direction, 
by  an  officer  superior  to  Walsh,  to  Walsh 
that  the  correspondence  Is  confldentlal;  (3) 
existence  of  a  direction  to  Walsh  by  an 
officer  superior  to  Walsh  authorising  the 
latter  to  determine  what  correspondence  la 
confidential;  and  (4)  bow  the  correspond- 
ence would  in  any  manner  Jeopardize  the 
public  Interest,  safety  or  security." 

Under  the  Crosby  rose,  there  at  least 
should  have  been  a  showing  in  the  Instant 
case  that  British  orlgmated  documents  were 
stiu  properly  classified  top  secret  and  that 
disclosure  of  them  now  would  Jeopardize  the 
public  Interest,  safety  or  security.  The  Army 
made  no  such  showing  in  this  case.  See  also 
Conway  v.  Rimmer  (1968)  1  All  E.R.  874- 
H.L.,  which  established  the  principle  of  sub- 
stantial Judicial  review  of  claims  of  execu- 
tive privilege  and  effectively  overruled  Dun- 
can V.  Cammell.  Laird  A  Co..  Ltd..  (1942), 
1  All  E.R.  587-H  L. 

O.  The  Army  has  not  siiown  why  its  sub- 
sidiary papers  must  remain  hidden  from 
view  when  the  far  more  sensitive.  Impor- 
tant, top  secret,  and  directly  related  Yalta 
papers  were  opened  to  public  view  almost 
IS  years  ago 

In  1955.  pursuant  to  the  "custom  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  release  to  the 
public,  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time,  a  sub- 
stantially complete  documentary  record  of 
our  country's  diplomacy."  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  1955  released  the  Yalta  papers  on 
the  Yalta  conference  in  1945  between  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Prime  Minister  Joseph  Stalin.  Dept.  of 
State  Public.  6199.  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  Conferences  at  Malta  an^ 
Yalta  1945  (1955).  p.m. 

The  Yalta  papers,  as  so  published  In  1955. 
Include  many  documents.  Initiated  at  the 
presidential  level  and  the  highest  military 
and  diplomatic  levels,  which  were  previously 
classifled  top  secret  and  concerned  matters 
of  the  gravest  importance  and  greatest  sen- 
sitivity The  published  papers  contain,  for 
example,  copies  of  signed  agreements,  min- 
utes of  meetings  of  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and 
Stalin,  informal  notes  exchanged,  and  other 
previously  top  secret  records  of  the  Yalta 
Conference.  These  documents  and  records 
deal  with  such  sensitive  questlotu  as  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany,  reparations  to 
be  obtained  from  Germany — both  In  kind 
and  In  manpower— dlvlalon  of  German  terri- 
tories, the  Polish  question,  and  many  other 
Items  of  far  reaching  olgnlflcance. 
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la  preparing  the  publication,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  "obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Dep:;rtmcut  of  Defense  In  locaUng  and 
releasing  documents  from  the  military  rec- 
ords of  these  conferences.  This  type  of  mate- 
rial consists  of  papers  documenting  the  of- 
ficial position  or  advice  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  on  politico-military  subjects 
discussed  at  the  International  level,  aa  pre- 
sented by  the  civilian  leaders  of  those  de- 
partments and  by  the  American  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Anglo -American  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  together  with  Instructions 
and  intcrpre  Lit  Ions  on  such  subjects  given 
to  those  departments  by  the  President  ...  In 
the  selection  of  military  papers  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  those  relating  to  sub- 
jects with  significant  implications  for  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States."  Id. 
at  xlll.  A  limited  numlwr  of  omissions  were 
made  "(1)  to  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to 
other  nationalities  or  Individuals,  (2)  to  pro- 
tect defense  information  In  accordance  with 
Executive  Order  10501.  and  (3)  to  condense 
the  record . . ."  Id.  at  xx. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  was  the  repatriation  of  Soviet 
nationals.  See,  id.,  e.g..  414-415,  41(^-418.  440. 
445.  455.  697.  754-756.  985-987  (the  Signed 
agreement  on  repatriation  which  was  released 
to  the  press  on  March  B.  1946). 

The  Army  document  Involved  In  this  case 
by  title  concerns  the  "Forcible  Repatriation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul" and  presunuLbly  deals  with  the  Imple- 
mentation, by  subGldlarles,  of  the  presiden- 
tial and  similarly  high  level  directives  at 
Yalta  for  repatriation.  Perhaps  there  Is  an 
outside  chance  that  the  Army  file  contains  a 
few  papers  "the  disclosure  of  which  could 
result  In  exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the 
nation"  (E.O.  10501  ).=•  In  view  of  the  dis- 
closure of  the  far  more  sensitive.  Important. 
top  secret,  and  directly  related  Yalta  papers 
almost  15  years  ago.  however,  the  Army 
should  make  a  convincing  showing  to  the 
court.  In  camera  or  otherwise,  that  every  one 
of  Its  subsidiary  documents  should  continue 
to  remain  In  storage  and  hidden  from  view. 
The  Army  has  made  no  such  showing. 

COHCZ.USS0N 

The  Judgment  below  must  be  reversed  be- 
cauae  the  trial  court  did  not  discharge  Its 
Btatutory  responsibility  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  the  Army's  withholding  of  the 
requested  information  and  because  the  Army 
did  not  sustain  Its  statutory  burden  of  estab- 
lishing lu  claim  to  an  exemption.  The  ex- 
press language  and  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
require  a  reversal. 

Dated.  October  7.  19G9. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PAtTL   N,   Halvontk, 
CRASLBS  C.   BfARSON, 

Staff  Counsel,  American  Ciml  Liberties 
Union  of  Northern  California. 
Michael  Tratnor. 
Pbeble  Stolz, 
DoNATAs  jAKtrra, 
By  Michael  Tratnor, 
Attorneys  for  Amicus  Curiae  on  behalf 
of  Appellant. 
(Appendix  A  follows.) 

AlVKKDXX   A 
DCABTUEHT  Or  THE  ARMT, 

OmcE  or  THE  Adjutant  General. 

Washington.  DC.  August  23.  1969. 
Mr.  JtJLTDs  Epstein. 
Hoover  Institution 
Stanford  University. 
Stanford.  Calif. 

Dear  Ma.  EpnxiN :  The  review  of  the  "Op- 
eration KEELHAUL"  files,  referred  to  In  my 
letter  of  20  December  1966,  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  hofl  been  determined  that  four 
documents  may  be  declassified.  These  have 
been  declassified  and  copies  are  attached 
herewith  for  your  use. 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  tb«  other  docu- 
ments In  theae  files  must  remain  classified. 


as  determined  again  by  this  latest  paper-by- 
paper  review,  and  thus  are  exem.pt  from  re- 
lease under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  10a, 
AR  345-20   (copy  attached). 

If  you  wish,  however,  you  may  submit  a 
final  appeal  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  If  you  decide  to  do  this,  please 
send  your  appeal  to  this  office  for  tnma- 
mlttal  to  the  Secretary. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  G.  Wzckham, 
Major  General,  USA.  The  Adjutant 
General. 

AFHQ  Message  Center  » 

INCOMING  MESSAGE 

Filed:   0312269:  AFSC  473/3. 
Top  Secret 
From:  PSS. 
To:  Comgenmed. 
Ref  no  this  message:  FR3  12943. 

Accvst  3, 1946. 

Cite  BPATC. 

Reference  operation  KEELHAUL  conver- 
sation between  Captain  PRAIL  this  Head- 
quarters and  Lt.  Coloiul  PATEUGHX. 
AXiCOM  In  ROME.  Indicates  the  following. 

ALCOM  Is  unable  to  furnish  interpreters 
at  Separation  Points  or  any  person  who  wUl 
be  able  to  Identify  Individuals  wanted  Imper- 
ative that  individuals  qualified  to  perform 
the  above  mentioned  duties  be  furnished  that 
Headquarters  in  order  that  mission  may  be 
accomplished. 

Action:  JAG. 

Information;  C-I  G-5  C/S  NTO. 

Circular  Stamp:  Unclassified,  Secret.  Un- 
classified, Regarded,  Order  Sec  Army,  by  T^g 
Per.  70802. 

Paraphrase  Unnecessary. 

MC  m  283  3  Aug  46;  2332B  Ref  No.  PBS 
12932  fl. 

Top  Secret.  Copy  No.  — . 

Printed:    The  Making  of  an   Exact 

Printed:  The  making  of  an  exact  copy  of 
this  message  is  forbidden. 


AFHO  MSSSACE  CEtiTER 

incoming  message 
Filed:  041510E;  AFSC  N  147/4. 

Paraphrase  Unnecessary 
Secret 

Prom :  Comet 

To:  AOWAB. 

Info:  CMDU3.  USPA  COMGENMED. 

Ref  No  this  measage :  SN  67-17 

Deceubeb  4,  1946. 

Cite 

Reference  to  your  WX-89544  of  20  De- 
cern l>er  1945. 

Subject  Is  r^atrlatlon  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  subject  to  forcible  repatriation  under 
the  Yalta  Agreement.  --^ 

1.  At  the  present  time  Soviet  citizens  con- 
stitute a  static  group  with  respect  to  those 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
Is  again  requested  that  (see  our  3-3796  of  17 
September  with  respect  to  exit  of  Soviet 
Mennomcee  for  resettlement  in  PARAGUAY) 
authorization  be  given  this  Headquarters  to 
permit  the  inmilgratlon  of  those  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  leave  the  Zone  luder  the  sponsor- 
ship of  an  accredited  agency  (such  as  IGCR) 
and  who  do  NOT.  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Hetadquarters.  fall  within  the  tertns  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement  as  twlng  subject  to  forcible 
repatriation. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  IGCR 
here  has  made  mention  of  a  United  NaUons 
resolution,  reputed  to  have  been  adopted, 
which  precludes  the  necessity  of  submitting 
nominal  rolls  of  prospective  Immigrants  to 
Governments  of  countries  of  origin  or  citi- 
zenship before  authorizing  their  Immigra- 
tion. 

Request  test  of  such  resolution.  If  adopted, 
together  with  Interpretation  as  to  Its  effect 
on  tlie  Brazilian  ajul  similar  immigration 
programs.  (Continued) 


Paraphrase  unnecessary 
MC  IN  179:  Secret. 

MC  IN  179:  Secret. 

Circular  Stamp;  Regraded  Order,  Sec.  Army 
by  Tag  per  70802.  Copy  No.  1. 

The  making  of  an  exact  copy  of  this  mes- 
sage Is  forbidden. 

Ref  No  this  message:  31.6717  (Cont'd).  4 
December  1946. 

Note:  WX~89544  no  longer  held  In  AFHQ 
M/C  fUes;  3-3796  not  Identified  m  AFHQ 
M/C  fUes. 

AcUon:  G~5. 

Information:  C,  3  MKO  O-I  G-a  US 
POLAD. 

MC  IN  179  4  Doc  46  —2—  2330A. 

Ref  No  BX  6717  Jvd/A. 

AFHQ  Message  CEKrxa 

INCOMING    MESSAGE 

Paraphrase  unnecessary 
Piled:  3120122;  AFSC  4361. 
Secret 
Prom:  AOWAR  Prom  WOSCA 
To:   USFET  Info:   USPA  CHDUS  COMGEN- 
MED. 
Ref  No  this  mesage:   WX-fl8676. 

Decembck  31,  1946. 

Reference  your  radio  December  SX  6717 
and  reference  our  radio  December  W  87198. 

Authority  request  para  1  your  radio 
granted  In  our  radio. 

Reference  your  radio  para  2,  resolution  as 
such  not  adopted  but  tJN  has  consistently 
upheld  principle  of  NOT  giving  names  of 
prospective  Immigrants  to  countries  of  ori- 
gin prior  authorizing  Immigration, 

All  proposals  to  submit  names  of  prospec- 
tive Immigrants  to  countries  of  origin  have 
been  defeated. 

Note:  SX  6717  MO  IN  179  4/12/46  0-6 
W  8719B  not  Identified  In  APMC  M/0.  files. 

Action:  C-S 

Information:  C/S  MTO  O-l  0-2  US  POLAD 

Paraphrase  unnecessary. 

MC  10  1  Jan  47;  Secret;  1730  A  Ref  No.  WX 
88676. 

Circular  Stamps:   Unclasalfled.  etc. 

The  making  of  an  exact  copy  of  this  mes- 
sage Is  forbidden. 

HEAOQUAKTESS     MZDrrCBKANEAN     THEATER     OF 

Operations.  Untteo  States  Armt.  APO  512 
January  16.  1947. 

AG3a3.7'7,000E-O. 

Subject:   Certificate  for  ex  KEELHAUL  Per- 
sonnel 

To:   Commanding  General,  Peninsular  Base 
Section.  APO  763. 
Individuals  released  from  "KEELHAUL"  as 

non-SovlelB  to  revert  to  Displaced  Persons 

status   will   be   Issued   a  certificate  of   four 

paragraphs,  subetautlally : 

1.  A  description  of  the  IndlvlduaJ  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  prevent  ready  usage  of  the 
document  by  another  person. 

2.  Signature  of  t^e  recipient. 

3.  "(Name),  described  above,  has  been 
subjected  to  military  interrogation  at  Pris- 
oner of  War  Enclosure  339.  Pisa.  Italy,  and 
Is  believed  to  be  a  national  of  (Country). 
This  finding  has  been  conflzmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean 
Forces,  at  Caserta. 

4.  Signature  of  the  C.G..  AJTC.  »m'\  PBS 
authorization . 

By  Command  of  Lieutenant  General  Ike : 

U.  O.  PRTEEMAlf, 

Major,  ADO.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 
Stamped.  Unclassified,  etc. 
G-5  383.7-14.1. 


*  The  statement  of  the  case  Is  based  oo 
the  Memorandum  and  Order  (CT  246-253) 
and  Findings,  Conclusions,  and  Judgment 
(CT  254)  of  the  trial  court  except  as  sup- 
plemented by  references  to  other  material 
In  the  Clerk's  Transcript  of  Reoord  (CT). 

>  The  Pteedom  of  Information  Act  was  en- 
acted by  PX.  89--487,  80  Stat.  383.  and  cod- 
ified without  substantive  change  In  5  U.S.C. 


36?28 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


October  U,  1970 


s«tlon  5ii  by  Pi    B(V-23.  81  Stat.  M.  THe      lice  and  Procedure  o/  t/ie  Scnore  Commillee 
S  S:^.  .0  J>1«  Tuly  ...  1887.  on  tt,ejuiiciary.  88U,  Cong.,  2d  8«...  pp.  75, 

x'^,/'i^.,'„'r3''S.t»t°y8"°'  "•  ""■         -'^o 'Additional  exempoon.  not  clalm«l 

Thf  ofS  Ml    l«Ulttlve   hlBtory  of   th.      by  the  Army  but  used  lor  analysl.  and  lUus- 

>.IlL°.^';^,?,„™«mn  Act  IS  fouid  in  the      tratlon  herein  are  (2,  and  (S)    l.e.,  matters: 

■•(2>    related   solely   to   the   (ntcrjwi   per- 


Preedom  oJ  Injortnatlon  Act  Is  found  In 
Senate  Report  »nd  the  House  Report  SJtep. 
No.  813.  B9ih  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (IMS);  HB. 
Rep.  No  1497,  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (I»e«). 
For  major  floor  argument*  in  Oongress  ee« 
104  Cong.  Bee.  8547-76.  15888-«9;  110  Cong. 
Rec  17086-89. 
The  Attorney  General  published  an  Attor- 


sonnel  rules  and  practices  at  an  agency: 

(3)  speciflcally  exempted  from  disctoaure 
by  statute:" 

*  Belore  getting  to  the  question  of  eaemp- 
tlon,  there  la  a  possible  preliminary  ques- 
tion  In  some  caries   under  the  statute,  but 

(u  9  i»^*-,«. -  '*'**  ^^  '**'*  case,  that  may  be  disposed  of 

?nLi^Uon  °S«tlon'of  "the  AdmUUstraUve  quldoy,  i e  ,  whether  the  prc.cedur.il  stand- 
PTMedure  Act  1 1967)  ,  hereafter  cited  ii  AC  ards  of  Section  652  <a)  (3)  have  been  met.  For 
M«rSi  a  47-D&Ke  pamphlet  which  seta  forth  example,  if  the  complainant  failed  to  re- 
e^deUnes   for   the^eoclea   and   some   an-      quest   ■"■    ■MH.,„.fl.Hi."    r.^^    n,   rilrt    not 


■Mdeutlflable"   record  or   did   not 


alvsls  of  ire  act  and  the  legislative  history. 

There  have  been  several  articles  written  on 
the  Act  See  e  J..  Davis.  The  In/ormallon 
Act  A  PreJlmifwry  AnoJjiJtJ.  34  U-ChlL.  Rev. 
761  11987);  Note.  Tke  Freedom  0/  Injorma- 
llonBiIi  40  Notre  Dame  Law.  417  (1985)  (ex- 
tensive discussion  of  bill  and  related  earlier 
proposals).  Note,  freedom  o/  Information: 
TIte  Statute  and  the  regulnticns.  66  George- 
town LJ.  18  (1967);  Note,  Tlie  tntormatum 
Act  Judicial  Enforcement  of  the  Kecords 
Procjion.  54  VaXJUV.  466  (1988). 

Professor  Davis  cautions  that  "In  general, 
the  Senate  committee  Is  relatively  faithful 
to  the  words  of  the  Act.  and  the  House  corn- 


comply  w-lth  published  time  and  place  rales 
or  pay  the  proper  fee.  the  agency  could  urge 
that  lis  records  were  properly  withheld  with- 
out necessarily  claiming  an  exemption  under 
Section  552(bl,  These  requirements  have 
been  met  and  the  trial  court  did  not  bold 
that  any  of  tbem  JusUDed  withholding  of 
the  records  In  this  case. 

'The  example  of  parking  regulations  was 
deliberately  chosen  since  It  is  referred  to  in 
the  Senate  Report.  S.  Rep  No.  813,  89th 
Cong..  1st  Se£5.  at  8  ( 1063) .  as  a  matter  with- 
in the  exemption.  As  Professor  Davis  sug- 
gests, both  the  House  Report  and  A.G.  Memo 
seem  to  go  beyond  the  statutory  language  In 


mlttee  ambitiously  undertatee  to  change  the  discussing  this  exemption, 

moamnit  that  appears  In  the  Acts  words.  The  •  Privileges,  that  Is.  of  the  government  It- 

mllnlimist  of  the  House  committee  remaits  t,ii.  There  are  other  provisions  relating  to 

that  seem  -o  pull  away  from  the  Uteral  stat-  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  Informa- 

utorv  words  la  almost  always  In  the  dlrec-  uon  obtained  by  the  government  from  prl- 

Uon  o<  nondlacloeure.  The  iiltomej/  Generol's  vate  sources  designed  essentially  to  protect 

Jfemarendum  consistently  telle*  on  luch  re-  those  sources  Many  of  theae  are  In  the  stat- 

marka    bv    the    House    committee."    Davis,  uioa  covered  by  aubeecllon    (b)(3);    others 

iu^n- 34  U  ChlX  Rev.  at  7SS.  would    be    Included    In    the    eiemptlona    of 

•  Some  background  on  the  deriviUon  of  (b)(4).  (8).  (7),  (8),  and  (9). 
the  revised  and  more  limited  secrecy  exemp-  iThe  trial  court's  position  would  reduce 
tlon  la  set  forth  In  the  comprehensive  the  Issues  to  be  considered  to  the  few  pro- 
Note  The  Freedom  of  Information  BUI.  40  cedural  requlremenU  oonUlned  In  Section 
Notre  Dame  Law  417.  421.  443-446  (1985)  as  653(a)(3);  eg.,  did  the  complaint  seek  an 
(olloirr^  •Identlftable'  record:  did  the  plalntlB  tender 

The    Senate    Judiciary    Committee    held  the  proper  fees:  was  the  ventie  correct?  See 

t,«ariMB    and    after    reviewing    the    broad  n.  4.  rupra.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  Congress 

"^re^  in  the  pubUc  lnt«»est'  test  of  the  intended  that  the  de  novo  review  by  the  dls- 

DrtOTliw  report^  in  1984  that:  ulct  courts  be  restricted  to  Issues  of  such 

The  phrase    public  Interest'  In  section  3  minor  consequence.                                ..  ..   .^ 

(a)    rf    the    Administrative    Procedure   Act  <The  Attorney  General's  memo  cited  the 

'and   m  S    l«««  Si  It  was  Introduced  I    has  statute  as  It  passed  Congress;   the  brackets 

h»n  suhiect  to  eonfUcOng  InterpretaUona,  are  to  the  statute  as  oodlOed. 

ofin   col'ored    by   personal    prejudices   and  -The  foregoing  point  on  st^dtag  seems 

nr«llle?lons  It  admits  of  no  clear  dellnea-  true  even  if  It  is  assumed  that  SecUon  10  of 

S^^^t  haT-rved  In  many  cases  to  the  AJ-A.  (now  codified  as  5  DSC.  SecUons 

deteJt  ibe  very  purpose  for  which  It  was  In-  701.  704)    could   be   construed    to    authorise 

r,fr,^_the  Dubllc'srtght  to  know  the  op-  Judicial  review.  Note  that  the  trial  court  did 

eSaSs  of  its  Government.  R»ther  than  pro-  not  purport  to  rest  Jurisdiction  on  5  OS  C, 
tectlng  the  pubUc's  Interest.  It  has  ottused 
widespread   public  dissatisfaction  and  con- 
fusion. S.  Bep.  NO.  1319,  B8th  Oong.,  2d  Sess 


Sections  701  and  704,  but  rested  It  on  5  VS.C. 
Section  552(a)(3).  (CT  254.) 

•*  Presumably,  the  Army's  principal  exper- 
tise on  the  Implications  of  disclosing  the  file 
would  be  In  the  national  defense  area  rather 
than  the  foreign  policy  area.  However,  the 


p  3  (1904)       -  ., 

Af-.er  the  hearing,  the  proposed  rewording 
rtf  ty>^  t«»t  was  "anv  function  of  the  United  _      ,  ...  - 

^LSS  ^um^ir  «crecy  for  the  protwUon  file  Is  very  old  and  the  nrnttonal  defemw  Im- 
orllilSS  «lc^S^  /  -HoweTar.  «  pllcatloi^.  If  aiiy.  of  releasing  it  eeem  remote^ 
^inted?>^  Uithe  hWlngs.  national  »«?«-  Presumably  also,  the  Anny-B  reluctanw  to 
?Sv^X^co^«  rVa^T;  and  confu-lng  relewe  the  file  does  not  arise  out  of  any 
iS^S^^^^al«i»ST  could  concelv-  de*lre  to  ^'^^^^V^L.''"  J^'^.^^'^Ji^^l 
Iwy  l^rpret  natioruxl  security  8o  as  to  fru*-  Army  or  an  all  ed  «mponent  of  ^"e^  JJ^^^ 
fr^i  tS^urpoM  of  thu  eiempUon  aa  he  Headquarter*  (AFHQ)  such  aa  the  British. 
£i  d^e  ^^^^tt  public  interest.  Con-  for  to  do  «^ould  ^^'y^^^'^^,?'- 
M^u^ly  in  S1160  the  proposed  Senate  partment  of  Defenae  policy  that  a  claim  that 
SuT  the'  ei*mptlan  hae  nSw  been  further  Information  tii  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
SSrowed  to  exVend  to  matters  specifically  the  Freedom  of  i^o"^"'^^  ^^"^  ^„  °° 
reqSred  by  Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  event"  ahall  be  •Influenced  by  the  poMlbl!  ty 
S^STinirSt  of   the  national  defenaa  or     that  Ita  release  might  suggest  admlnhjtratlve 

r: .. .«  m™*«  rkani.  T*w     *unra      error  or  Inefflclency  or  might   embarrau  a 

component  or  an  official  of  that  component." 
33  CJ-R.  Section  386.4(c).  reproduced  In 
Bouse  Comm.  on  Govt  Operatloo*,  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  iComptlaXion  and  Analy- 
sia  of  Departmental  RegvlatUms) .  p.  4«.  90ib 
Cong.,  ad  Sess.  (1968) .  One  would  think  also 
that  the  Army  might  be  glad  to  release  the 
flle  to  clear  away  any  suggestion  that  It 
might  have  used  force  or  cooperated  In  the 
use  of  force  in  the  repatriation  of  persons  to 


foreign  poUcv  "  40  Notre  Dame  l*w ,  »«pro 
at  421.  (Emphasis  In  original.)  With  the 
substitution  of  "In  the  Interest  oV  Instead  at 
•for  the  protection  of",  the  tert  was  eub- 
atantlaUy  similar  to  the  test  proposed  by 
the  American  ClvU  LdbertleB  Union,  namely 
-•ny  matter  spedflcaUy  required  by  Execu- 
t3w  Order  to  be  kept  secret  for  the  protec- 
tloa  of  tb»  national  defense  co-  foreign 
poUer"  W.  at  n.  2«  citing  Weorinps  Before 
tJt0  Subeommtttee  on  Administrative  Prac- 


the  Soviet  Union.  Repatriation  by  force  wi« 
not  provided  for  in  the  Talta  agreemenu, 
and  official  Army  history  makes  clear  that 
Allied  policy  was  to  protect  "displaced  per- 
sons from  forcible  repatriation."  Ooles  & 
Weinberg.  United  States  Army  in  World  War 
II,  Civil  Affairs:  Soldiers  Become  Governors. 
Department  of  the  Army  { 1964) ,  pp.  582,  648; 
Dept.  of  State  Public.  6199.  Foreif^  Relations 
of  ttie  United  States,  The  Conferences  at 
Malta  and  Yalta  1945.  pp.  985-B87  (1956).  It 
would  seem  imllkely  also  that  the  Army  de- 
sires to  protect  soviet  Communists  from  dls- 
cloeure  about  their  use  of  force.  It  needs  no 
citation  to  state  that  the  Array  is  opposed 
to  Oommunist  aggression.  Moreover,  a  deci- 
sion to  protect  Soviet  Communists  would  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  national  defense.  Besides, 
the  story  of  the  Communists'  use  of  force 
has  already  been  documented  In  aome  detail. 
See.  e.g..  the  four-volume  collection,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  entitled  Docnmenta 
on  the  Expulsion  of  the  German  Population 
from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  (Schneider 
ed.,  IBftO-ei);  Bouscaren,  InfernaffOTiai  Mi- 
ffrations  Since  1945,  pp.  47-«6  (1963). 

"After  the  Judgment  was  entered  and  by 
letter  dated  August  22.  1960.  Major  General 
Wlckham  Info.-med  Mr.  Epstein  that  the  re- 
view had  been  completed,  that  four  docu- 
ments were  declassified,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing papers  still  could  not  be  released.  Ap- 
pendix A  to  this  brief  contains  coploa  of 
General  Wlckham's  letter  and  a  Uanscrlp- 
tlon  of  the  four  documents  to  the  extent 
feasible.  (Copies  of  the  four  documents  were 
also  appended  to  the  typewritten  amicus 
brief  previously  filed  herein.)  In  stimmary, 
the  four  documents,  which  were  withheld 
from  public  view  for  over  20  yean,  are:  1) 
a  request  for  interpreters,  2)  a  request 
(originally  classified  secret)  for  authortaa- 
tlon  concerning  immigration  of  certain  So- 
viet citizens  who  do  not  "fall  within  the 
terms  of  the  Talta  Agreement  as  being  sub- 
ject to  forcible  repatriation",  3)  a  message 
(originally  classified  only  as  secret)  confirm- 
ing that  "all  proposals  to  submit  names  of 
prospective  Immigrants  to  countries  of 
origin  have  been  defeated",  and  4)  a  letter 
indicating  the  form  of  certificate  to  be  Is- 
sued  to  "Individuals  releoud  from  KEEL- 
HAUL as  non-SoTlets." 

"It  Is  noted  in  passing  that  the  Am^ 
did  not  attempt  to  Justify  its  withholding 
on  the  ground  that  the  material  might  sim- 
ply be  secret  rather  than  top  secret.  The 
Army's  restraint  Is  correct  for  two  ressona: 
1)  A  showing  that  documents  are  only  "se- 
cret" or  less  would  involve  an  admission  that 
a  declassification  had  been  made  which  would 
contradict  the  Army's  basic  assertions  that 
the  entire  flle  was  top  secret  pending  review 
on  a  paper  by  paper  basis.  3)  Having  adopted 
the  stricter  "top  secret"  approach,  the  Anny 
Is  bound  to  Justify  It.  See  Service  v.  DuUea. 
3M  U.S.  363.  388  (1957) ,  a  case  Inv^^rlng  the 
crucial  security  question  of  a  key  employee's 
loyalty;  Although  "the  Secretary  was  not  ob- 
ligated to  Impose  upon  himself  those  more 
rigorous  substantive  and  procedural  safe- 
guards, neither  was  he  prohibited  from  doing 
so.  and  having  done  so  he  could  not.  so  long 
as  the  Regulations  remained  unchanged,  pro- 
ceed without  regard  to  them."  See  also  United 
States  ex  rel  Accardi  v.  Shaughne^sj/,  347  U.S. 
280  (1954)  (regulations  validly  prescribed  by 
a  government  administrator  are  binding  upon 
bim  as  well  as  the  citlsen  even  when  adminis- 
trative action  under  review  is  discretionary) . 
"The  exemptions  In  Section  B52(b)  begin 
with  a  reference  to  "matters"  rather  than 
to  "Identifiable  records",  the  more  specific 
phrase  in  Section  552(a)(3).  The  House  Re- 
port specifically  refers  to  "matters  claMlflcd 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10601"  as  an 
example  of  a  potential  exemption  under  sub- 
section (bid).  Congress  may  not  have  im- 
posed on  the  President  the  burden  of  quali- 
fying each  particular  document  for  the  ex- 
emption with  a  particular  Executive  Order 
or  attempted  to  act.  except  consUtutlonally, 
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with  respect  to  the  President's  claimed  con- 
sltutiona!  power  to  withhold  secrets.  Cf, 
Statement  by  President  Johnson  upon  sign- 
ing P.L.  80-487.  AG  Memo  II  (1967).  that 
"this  h)U  In  no  way  impairs  the  President's 
power  under  our  Constitution  to  provide  for 
C'-^nfldrntiallty  when  the  national  interest 
so  requires,"  See  Wozencraft  (then  Asst. 
Atly.  Gen),  Symposium.  20  Admln.L.Rev.  1. 
46  (1967):  "JIU  is  very  clear  here  from  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  sign  this  bill  .  .  . 
that  the  earlier  contention  that  Judicial 
review  of  these  decisions  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  on  executive  prerogative  is  not  now 
beUg  pressed.  The  separation -of- power  con- 
cept is  obviously  something  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  did  not  intend  to  press  when  the 
President  signed  the  bill." 

"  As  noted  in  the  cited  articles.  President 
Jefferson  promptly  produced  all  the  docu- 
ments requested  in  the  Aaron  Burr  trial  con- 
ducted by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  except  for 
one  letter,  and  as  to  that  letter  be  was 
willing  to  submit  It  to  Marshall  for  review. 
"The  Army  apparently  considered  that  a 
request  for  interpreters  required  top  secret 
status  for  23  ye^rs.  See  Appendix  A.  It  bears 
asking  whe^ber  there  might  be  similar  docu- 
ments in  the  file,  the  disclosure  of  whlcb  the 
Army  feels  might  "result  in  exceptionally 
grave  damage  to  the  Nation."  Are  the  courts 
supposed  to  defer  to  the  military  judgment 
en  such  matters  without  even  lookiJog  at  the 
documents?  Overclcssificatlon.  of  course,  has 
been  severely  critlclxed.  See.  e.g..  Bar  Ass'n 
City  of  New  York.  Repyrt  of  the  Special  Com' 
mittee  on  the  Federal  Loyalty  Security  PrO' 
gram.  69-73   (1956). 

"  Note  that  two  of  the  recently  released 
documents  reproduced  in  Appendix  A  were 
originally  classified  only  as  secret,  not  top 
secret. 

■'  The  United  Kingdom  apparently  uses 
"Top  Secret"  as  a  classification  comparable 
to  the  UJS.  "Top  Secret".  AR  380-^.  App.  V. 
(CT  92.) 

"SecUon  288  of  Title  22  of  U.S.C..  deallxkg 
with  foreign  relations,  provides  that  "the 
term  'international  organization*  meozts  a 
public  international  or^^anUuitlon  in  which 
the  United  States  participates  pursuajLt  to 
any  treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  authorizing  such  participation  or 
making  an  appropriailon  for  such  participa- 
tion, and  which  shall  have  been  designed  by 
the  President  through  appropriate  Executive 
order  as  being  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  tmrnunttles  provided" 
in  certain  listed  statutes.  The  President,  by 
Executive  orders,  has  designated  various  or- 
ganizations aa  "International  on^anlzatlons". 
The  designations  are  listed  In  22  UB.O.A. 
after  Section  288.  They  include  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  No  military  group 
or  allied  conunands  appear  to  be  listed  as 
"mtematlonal  organizations". 

AFHQ  appears  to  have  been  disbanded 
shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between 
Italy  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
of  1947  went  Into  effect.  Coles  &  Weinberg. 
U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II.  CivU  Affairs: 
Soldiers  Become  Governors,  Department  of 
the  Army.  64&-049  (1964). 

>*See  Appendix  A  which  reveals  that  at 
least  two  documents  were  originally  classi- 
fied only  as  secret,  not  top  secret. 

*  Compare,  however,  the  request  for  inter- 
preters reproduced  In  Appendix  A.  which 
the  Army  kept  in  top  secret  status  for  23 
years,  with  the  top  secret  minutes  of  presi- 
dential meetings  and  top  secret  notes  and 
information  which  were  made  public  almost 
15  years  ago  with  publication  of  tbe  Talta 
papers.  See  discussion  at  n.  10,  supra. 

^  Copies  of  the  documents  as  furnished 
by  General  Wlckham  were  appended  to  the 
typewritten  amicus  brief  previously  filed. 
The  copies  are  hard  to  read  and  accordingly 
are  transcribed  herein  to  tbe  extent  feasible. 


(In  tbe  United  States  Court  of  Appeftla  for 

the  Ninth  Circuit.  No.  242751 

Julius  Bpstxik.  Appeuamt  vs.  Qrunxr 

RXBOa,  XT  AX... 


ADDENOITM  AKO  AmSAVTr  fOB  AUICUS  CmXAC 
IN     EX9POKBK    TO     AaSEXTTONB    OT    APPELLKK 

uwrnm  states  oursmx  thk  aecoso 

Michael  Traynor,  being  sworn,  says:  I  am 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  Amicus  Curiae,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Northern 
California.  During  the  oral  argument  on  No- 
vember 19.  1969.  I  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment's contentions  did  not  support  the  trial 
court's  Judgment  and  were  unresponsive  to 
the  argtiments  of  appellant  and  amicus 
curiae.  At  the  close  of  oral  argument.  Judge 
Koelsch  asked  me  If  I  hod  any  further  re- 
sponse to  the  government's  contentions.  I 
replied  that  the  government's  reference.  Fed- 
eral Records  of  World  War  It,  did  not  sup- 
port its  contentions,  and  I  was  going  to  con- 
clude my  answer  with  the  following  short 
argument  bad  time  permitted: 

The  government's  "Intelligence  and  cryp- 
tography" contention  was  raised  for  the  first 
time  on  appeal:  is  not  supported  by  General 
Wlckham's  aSldavit  or  the  record:  is  an  im- 
plausible afterthought  given  the  many  years 
since  tbe  flle  was  made;  and  Is  Just  the  sort 
of  claim  the  district  court  should  consider 
Independently  in  camera  or  otherwise  in  a 
trial  instead  of  in  a  cursory  summary  Judg- 
ment proceeding.  I  object  to  the  govern- 
ment's unverifled  and  cavalier  assertions  of 
such  factual  matter  outside  the  record  and 
to  Its  attempt  to  burden  the  Court  with  a 
belated  concern  for  old  cryptography  that 
could  have  and  should  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  tbe  trial  court  had  It  been 
of  any  significance  at  all. 

Because  of  the  late  filing  of  the  govern- 
ment's brief,  the  court  asked  whether  we 
wanted  to  file  a  reply  brief.  I  did  not  ask  to 
do  so  thinking  that  the  government's  con- 
tentions could  be  disponed  of  orally  and 
briefiy.  Time  did  not  permit  the  foregoing 
argument  to  be  mode,  however,  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  this  Addendum  and 
affidavit  be  filed  in  response  to  the  Court's 
Invitation  and  In  lieu  of  reply  brief. 

Appellant's  coimsel,  Michael  Klyzm,  In- 
forms me  that  be  Joins  In  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. 

Dated:  November  20,  1069. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MiCRAKL  TkATKOE. 

[In  the  United  Statee  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit.  No.  24.  275] 

JuLTus  Epstein.  Platntipp-Apph-uikt  v. 
9TANIXT  R^K}a,  SecmrTAXT  or  thx  Arstt, 
Dcpastuznt  or  thi  Axmt,  Dxpaxtkznt 
or  DmrrsK,  DxpENT>Atrr-Appnj.xc 

ffTATESCI3<T   Or   TBS   QUXSTXON    PXXSKNTIV 

Whether  the  requested  flle.  which  is  secu- 
rlty-claaslfled  pursuant  to  Executive  Orders 
10501  and  10964.  falls  within  the  exemption 
In  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  tor  mat- 
ters that  are  "speciflcaJly  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy."  6 
U.S.C.  552(b)  (1)  (Supp.  IV.  1965-«8).> 
STATCWZNT   OP  THK  CA8B 

1.  For  a  number  of  years  plalntlfT  Epstein 
has  been  attempting  to  secure  the  dlscdomre 
to  him  of  a  flle  which  he  describee  as  "Army 
document:  "Forcible  Repatriation  of  Dis- 
placed Soviet  Citizens— Operation  Keel- 
haul,""  FUe  No.  383.7-14.1  (R.  29)."  Plaln- 
tUTs  requests  were  denied  t>ecause  of  tbe 
"current  high  eecurtty  claaalflcatlon"  of  tbe 
file  (R.  185-193).*  After  Congress  enacted  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  effeettve  July  4. 
10S7.  plaintiff  invoked  that  Act  In  support  of 
his  request  for  disclosure  (R.  35,  46).  Plain- 
tiff's request  for  dlscloetme  punniant  to  the 
Information  Act   was   also   denied — on   the 
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ground  that  tbe  requested  file  Is  exempt  from 
disoUvure  under  the  Information  Act,  as 
matter  wbloh  is  "specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy." 6  U£.C.  662(b)<l).  m.  24-52). 

Plaintiff  thereafter  brought  this  action  In 
the  district  court,  pursuant  to  the  Informa- 
tion Act,  to  compel  the  defendant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Army  to  dlscloee  the  reque&ted  flle  to 
him  (R.  1-2).  Tbe  district  court  granted  the 
Government's  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, and  dismissed  the  action,  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  Government  had  appro- 
pristAly  invoked  the  exemption  in  tlie  In- 
formation Act  for  matters  that  are  "b-pectfl- 
cally  required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense or  forel^  policy."  5  U5.C.  &62(b)(l). 
(R.  246-266)  .* 

2.  In  support  of  the  motion  for  etunmary 
Judgment,  defendant  filed  the  affidavit  of 
Major  General  Kenneth  G  Wlckham,  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  rR-  33-27). 
The  Adjutant  Qeneral's  affidavit,  states  that 
the  requested  file  is  security  classified  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Orden  10501  and 
10964  (R.  23-24,  26-27).  The  basis  for  that 
classification,  as  explained  in  Tbe  Adjutant 
General's  aiBdavit.  Is  set  forth  below. 

The  Allied  Force  Headquarters  ("AFHQ") 
was  the  unified  inter-allied  comir-and  (Brit- 
ish and  American)  that  planned  and  super- 
vised ground,  oir,  naval,  and  service  opera- 
tions and  military  government  during  World 
War  n  in  the  North  African  Theater  of  Op- 
erations and  the  later  Mediterranean  The- 
ater. See  Federal  Records  of  World  War  It, 
Vol.  II,  Military  Agencies  {General  Services 
Administration,  1951).  p.  767.  After  AFHQ 
was  discontinued,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  •  directed  that  AFHQ's  original  records 
be  transferred  to  the  British  Oorertmient, 
and  that  microfilm  copies  of  the  records  be 
released  to  the  War  Depaxtment  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  See  Federal  Rec- 
ords of  World  War  II.  Vol.  It.  MHitttry  Age^' 
ctes.  supra,  p  7C9;  Adjutant  General's  affi- 
davit, R.  24.  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  states  in  his  affidavit  that  the  file  re- 
quested by  plaintiff  is  part  of  the  foregoing 
AFHQ  microfilm  records  that  ware  released 
to  the  United  States  War  Department  by  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  the  re- 
quested file.  OS  received  by  the  War  Deport- 
ment, bore  an  overall  closslflcatlon  of  Top 
Secret"  since  it  contained  many  Individual 
"Top  Secret"  docim:ients  of  combined  (Brit- 
ish and  American)  and  British  origin  (R. 
24).*  Ttxt  Adjutant  General's  affidavit  also 
states  that  the  requested  file,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  TTnlted  States  Government,  has 
continued  to  bear  an  overall  classification  of 
"Top  Secret"  because  of  the  requirements  of 
Executive  Orders  10501  and  10064.  and  that 
the  requested  file  Is  "not  subject  to  unllat' 
eral  regrading  action  by  the  United  States" 
(R-  24.  28-27) . 

Executive  Order  10601.  issued  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  1963/  provides.  Inter  aka 
i  Section  3] : 

(b)  Physically  Connected  Documents.  The 
classification  of  a  file  or  group  of  phyvfcally 
connected  documents  shall  be  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  the  most  highly  closaified  docu- 
ment therein.  •   •   • 

(c)  Multiple  Classiacation.  A  document, 
product,  cr  substance  shall  bear  a  classifica- 
tion at  least  as  high  as  that  of  Its  highest 
classlfled  component.  The  document,  prod- 
uct, or  substance  shall  bear  only  one  over- 
all classification,  notwithstanding  that 
pages,  poragraptiB,  sections,  or  compoiumtB 
thereof  best  different  closslfleatlons. 

(e)  Infonnauon  Originated  by  a  Foredgn 
Government  or  Organlaation.  Defense  In- 
formation of  a  classified  natiire  fumisbed 
to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  shall  be  as- 
signed a  clAssiflcftUon  vUcb  wUl  assure  ft 
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degree  of  prowcUon  equivalent  to  or  great- 
er tban  that  required  by  the  government  or 
Interu^Uonal  orgaclaatlan  whlcU  furnished 
the  mforniatioai- 

By  Executive  Order  10964,  Issued  In  Sep- 
lember  1961.-  president  Kennedy  amended 
ExecuUvo  Order  10501  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic downgrading  or  declassification  of 
ceruiin  kmds  of  inlormaUon  or  material. 
However,  Executive  Order  10964  excludes 
from  autonntlc  dowTigrading  or  declassiflca- 
tloD  Group  1"  material,  i.e.,  "information 
or  material  originated  by  foreign  govern- 
ments or  international  organlzatlodu  and 
over  which  the  United  SUtes  Government 
hixs  no  jurisdiction,  Inlortnatlon  or  material 
provided  for  by  atatutea  »uch  as  the  Atomic 
Enerity  Act.  and  Information  or  material 
requiring  special  handling,  such  as  in- 
telligence and  cryptography"  (Section  4(al 
(1)K  (R.  82).  Army  Regulation  380-6.  la- 
Bued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  Octo- 
ber 1962.  implemented  provLslons  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10964.  and  speclflcally  states  that 
'"Group  1"  doc\iments  Include,  infer  alia. 
matertal  originated  by  or  containing  clas- 
sified Information  clearly  attributed  "to  for- 
eign governments  or  their  agencies,  or  to  in- 
ternational organizations  and  groups.  In- 
cluding the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff"  jR. 
161  \ .' 

The  affidavit  of  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army  speclflcally  states  that  the  file  re- 
quested by  plalntlir  has  continued  to  bear 
an  c-verall  classification  of  "Top  Secret"  be- 
cau»  it  lA  "categorized  as  Group  I  docu- 
ments under  AR  3&&-6  (Executive  Order 
lOoOl.  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
10964)"  and  that  It  Is  '"not  6ia>ject  to  uni- 
lateral regradlng  action  by  the  United 
States"  (R.  24). 

3.  As  Just  seen.  Sxecutlve  Order  10501,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  10964,  forbids 
the  disclosure  to  platnttlT  of  the  file  re- 
quested by  him.  for  this  file  was  received 
by  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  securlty-cI ossi- 
fied document,  and  It  must  remain  a  secur- 
ity-classified document  until  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment {the  other  member  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  >  agree  to  remove  the  security 
classification  of  the  file.  Moreover,  independ- 
ently of  the  International  nature  of  the  file. 
we  are  Informed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  the  file  must  remain  security- 
classified  because  of  considerations  of  In- 
telligence and  cryptography.  See  Section  4 
laXI)  of  Executive  Order  10501,  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  10964.  MUpra.  p.  6. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  reviewed  the  file  con- 
tinuously, In  cooperation  with  other  agenclen 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  the 
hope  ^at  a  procedure  could  be  developed 
to  declassify  aCl.  or  a  portion  of.  the  papers 
In  the  fUe  (see  R.  24-^3.  185-193>.  To  date. 
those  efforts  have  yielded  the  declassifica- 
tion of  only  four  United  Statea-orlglnsted 
Items,  Involving  no  problems  of  Intelligence 
or  cryptography,  which  were  furnished  to 
plalntur  on  August  22,  1969  (see  Appendix 
A  to  Brief  of  Amicus  Cxirlae).  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Is  also  currently  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  develop  a  procedure 
whereby  copies  of  the  documents  could  be 
furnished  the  plaintiff  and  other  members 
of  the  general  public — minus  the  security- 
cUuMifled  data.  Development  of  tbta  proced- 
ure Involves  complex  and  costly  studies,  and 
coordination  with  a  number  of  United  States 
agencies  and  with  representatives  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Department  of  the 
Army,  of  course,  cannot  represent,  at  this 
time,  that  this  effort  will  ultimately  result 
In  the  release  of  some  or  all  of  the  material 
desired  by  pUuxtlff . 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ARGUMENT 

The  hie  requested  by  plaintiff,  which  Is 
secuntv-classlfled  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
ders 10501  and  10964.  falls  within  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
matters  that  are  "specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy". 
aU.S.C.a52(b)  (1). 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  exempts 
from  the  coverage  of  the  Act  matters  that 
are  'speclflcally  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy."  6  U.8.C. 
S52<b)(l),  As  seen  above  (supro,  pp.  3-7). 
Executive  Order  10501.  as  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10964.  forbids  the  dlEclosure  to 
plalntlir  of  the  file  requested  by  him.  for  the 
flle — which  plainly  pertains  to  "defense  in- 
formation"— was  received  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  from 
the  Combined  Chiefs  ot  Staff  (an  "Intema- 
tlonal"  war  organization  composed  of  British 
and  American  representatives  f  as  a  securlty- 
cisssifled  document:  and  the  file  must  re- 
main as  a  security-classified  document  until 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  (the  other  member  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff)  agree  to  remove 
the  security  classification  of  the  file.  Of 
course,  these  United  States  international 
commitments  must  be  honored.'"  Moreover, 
independently  of  the  International  nature  of 
the  file,  the  Department  ot  the  Army  Informs 
us  that  the  ft:e  must  remain  security-classi- 
fied, pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10901,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  10964  [sjipra.  p.  6).  because  of  con- 
siderations of  intelligence  and  cryptography. 
Plaintiff  argues  that  the  district  court 
should  have  reviewed  the  correctness  of  the 
Executive  Judgment  that  documents  of  the 
type  here  Involved  must  be  kept  secret  in 
the  Interest  of  the  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  (Brief  for  Appellant,  pp.  8.  et 
seq.).  That  contention,  however,  Ls  contrary 
to  the  language  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Information  Act,  which  exempts  matters 
"specifically  required  by  Executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy."  5  U.S.C.  6S2{b) 
(1).  As  stated  by  the  House  Government 
Operanons  Committee.  "•  •  •  citizens  both 
in  and  out  of  Government  can  agree  to  re- 
strictions on  categories  of  information 
Ti-hich  the  Pre.rident  hoi  determined  must  be 
kept  secret  to  protect  the  national  defense 
or  to  advance  foreign  policy,  auch  as  matters 
classified  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
■JOSOI:'  HJl.  Rept.  No.  1497.  89th  Cong.,  3d 
Bess.,  pp    9-10  (emphasis  added). 

Similarly.  Representative  Oallagher,  a 
member  of  the  Hou-se  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  explained  the  exemp- 
tion as  follows: 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  In 
.strengthening  the  right  of  access  to  Govern- 
ment Information,  the  bill,  as  drafted,  may 
Inadvertently  permit  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain types  of  information  now  kept  secret  by 
Biecutive  order  in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

Such  speculation  is  without  foundation. 
The  committee  throughout  Its  extensive 
bearings  on  the  legislation  has  made  It  crys^ 
tal  clear  that  the  bill  in  no  way  affects  cate- 
gories of  information  which  the  President — 
as  stAted  In  the  comnuttee  report — has  de- 
termined must  be  classified  to  protect  the 
national  defense  or  to  advance  foreign  policy. 
These  areas  of  information  most  generally 
are  classified  under  Executive  Order  No. 
lOSOl  I CoKGOESfiioNAi.  Record,  vol.  112.  pt. 
10,  p  13668:  en^khasls  added). 
And  Representative  Mosa.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Information  Subcommit- 
tee, stated  during  Hearings  that:" 

We  do  not  challenge  that  right  to  withhold 
for  the  national  Interest,  because  we  specifi- 
cally require   it   by  Executive  order  to  be 


kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.  Now.  that  is  very 
broad.  That  means  that  any  of  these  docu- 
ments that  are  of  sufficient  significance  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  or  to  the  interests 
of  this  Nation  as  it  dealt  with  other  nations 
can.  by  appropriate  designation,  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

We  do  not  challenge  that  right  to  withhold 
certain  needs  to  keep  some  of  this  Informa- 
tion locked  up.  And  the  Executive  order 
tchich  is  applicable  in  this  instance  J  be- 
lieve 15  Executive  Order  J050J.  where  the 
President  authorites  the  departmenta  and 
agencies  to  appropriately  classify  and  lays 
out  the  guidelines  for  classification  •  •   • 

The  whole  object  of  the  Executive  order  is 
to  have  a  category  in  which  you  can  place 
and  identify  this  information,  bo  that  it  is 
secure. 

Now.  what  hardship  is  Imposed  there? 
What  infringement  of  the  Executive  right 
or  responsibilifv  is  diminished  by  this  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  legislation?  (Emphasis 
added  |  .*- 

We  should  also  add  that  plaintiff's  conten- 
tion files  In  the  face  of  the  settled  principle 
of  Judicial  refusal  to  review  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Department  In  the  area  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  relations.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  declared  In  Chicago  and 
Southern  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  S.S.  Corp., 
333  U.S.  103,  111  (emphasis  added): 
•  •  •  The  Pre«ldent.  both  aa  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  for  for- 
eign affairs,  has  available  Intelligence  sen'- 
Ices  whose  reports  arc  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  publi.thed  to  the  world.  It  would  be  In- 
tolerable that  court*,  without  the  relevant 
Information,  should  review  and  perhaps 
nullify  actions  of  the  Executive  taken  on 
information  properly  held  secret.  Nor  can 
courts  sit  in  camera  in  order  to  be  taken 
into  executive  confidences.  But  even  if  courts 
could  require  full  disclosure,  the  very  nature 
of  executive  decisions  as  to  foreign  policy  is 
political,  not  iudidai.  Such  decisions  are 
wholly  eonftdeit  by  our  Constitution  to  the 
political  departments  of  the  goverru7i.ent. 
Executive  and  Legislative.  They  are  deli- 
cate, complex,  and  involve  targe  elements  of 
prophecy.  They  are  and  shouUt  be  under- 
taken only  by  those  directly  responsible  to 
the  people  whose  welfare  they  advance  or 
imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a  kind  for 
which  the  Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude, 
facilities  nor  respon^bilify  and  which  has 
long  been  held  to  belong  in  the  domain  of 
political  power  not  subject  to  judicial  in' 
trusion  or  inquiry.^ 

Finally,  we  note  that  plaintiff  can  derive  no 
comfort  from  United  States  v.  Reynolds.  345 
US  1.  The  ilcynolds  cose  did  not  Involve 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  but  con- 
cerned, instead,  a  formal  claim  of  Executive 
Privilege  asserted  by  the  Government  as  a 
defense  to  discovery  in  a  Tort  Clalma  Act 
suit.  The  claim  of  Executive  privilege  was 
sustained  by  the  Court,  without  requiring 
in  camera  Inspection,  where  there  were  clr- 
cumsunces  "Indicating  a  reasonable  poosl- 
blllty  that  ralliury  secrets  were  In- 
volved •  •  •■"  345  U.S.  at  10-11."  The  Instant 
case  however.  Involves  an  exemption  to  the 
Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  662(b)  (1>) .  which, 
Congress  made  clear.  Is  independent  of  the 
doctrine  of  Executive  Privilege.  See  the  legis- 
lative history  cited  »upra,  pp.  10-12.  and 
Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  H.R.  6012.  et  al..  89th  Cong..  1st  Seas., 
Part  1.  March  1966.  pp.  13-14.  66.  104-105. 
108.  See.  also,  GcncroJ  5crt?*cc»  Administra' 
ticm  V.  Benson.  C.A.  0,  No.  22.862.  decided 
August  26,  1969.  Slip  Opln..  p.  2.  Moreover, 
as  seen  above  (pp.  9.  et  »eq.) .  the  Government 
In  the  instant  cose  has  appropriately  estab- 
lished that  the  file  requested  by  plaintiff 
foils  within  the  exemption  to  the  Informa> 
tlon  Act.« 
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COHCLUBION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Judgment  of 
the  district  court  should  be  affirmed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William  D.  Rdckelshaos. 

vl5<l«tant  Attorney  General. 
CEcn.  P.  Pools, 

United  States  Attorney. 

MOBTON   HOLLANDCa, 

Leonard  ScHArruAN, 
Attorneys,   Department   of  Justice. 
rooTNOTxa 

t  All  references  to  the  Information  Act  In 
this  brief  are  to  the  statute  as  it  appear*  In 
6  U.S.C.  Supp.  IV.  1966-68. 

»"R."  refers  to  the  Clerk's  Transcript  of 
Record  on  this  appeal. 

B  As  the  record  makes  clear  (R.  24-27;  see 
also  supra,  pp.  7-8) .  there  la  no  substance  In 
plaintiff's  assertion  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  engaged  In  a  "continued  and 
overt  policy  •  •  •  to  atoll  plaintiff  •  •  •" 
(Brief  for  Appellant,  p.  6). 

'  The  court  also  denied  the  Government's 
motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction 
<R.  246-256). 

■The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  a  result  of 
a  United  States-United  Kingdom  military 
ataff  conference  held  shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
continued  throughout  the  war.  reported  to 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister.  It  col- 
laborated In  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  policies  and  plans  concerning  the  strategic 
conduct  of  the  war.  the  broad  program  of 
war  requirements,  the  allocation  of  muni- 
tions resources,  and  the  requirements  for 
overseas  transportation  for  the  fighting 
services  of  the  allied  nations.  See  Federal 
Records  of  World  War  II.  Vol.  II.  Military 
Agencies,  mpra,  pp.  2-3. 

*  The  file  Is  stored  in  the  National  Archives 
(R.  23).  A  great  number  of  other  classified 
documents  are  also  stored  in  xixe  National 
Archives  and  its  record  centers,  Including 
documents  dating  to  1966. 

n8  Fed.  Reg.  7049.  3  CJJl.,  1949-1963 
Comp.,  p.  979.  Executive  Order  10601  Ls  also 
reprinted  at  R.  67-78. 

•26  Fed.  Reg.  8932,  3  CT.R..  1969-1963 
Comp.,  p.  486.  Executive  Order  10964  is  also 
reprinted  at  R.  82-86. 

•  An  Identical  definition  of  "Group  1"  ma- 
terial is  provided  In  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  5200.10.  p.  5.  Issued  July  26,  1962. 
Similarly.  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
S200.9,  p.  4,  Issued  September  27,  1968,  evi- 
dences the  common  understanding  that  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  an  "interna- 
tional" group. 

>"  Exemption  4.  6  UB.C.  5&3(b)(4).  rec- 
ognizes the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  honor  the  confidentiality  of 
documents  submitted  by  private  citizeru. 
See.  General  Services  Administration  v.  Ben- 
son. CA.  9,  No.  22.862.  decided  August  26, 
1969.  Slip  Opln.,  p.  6.  A  fortiori,  the  United 
States  Government  must  honor  Its  interna- 
tional comments. 

"  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, on  HJ%.  5012.  et  al.,  89th  Cong.,  lat 
Sess..  Port  1.  March  30.  1966,  pp.  14-15. 

>-  Mr.  Moss  also  stated  during  the  House 
Hearings  that  Exemption  1  (5  U.S.C.  652(b) 
(1))  "was  specifically  Intended  to  recognize 
that  Executive  order  |No.  10601)"  (p.  62). 
and  is  drafted  "In  conformity  with  that  Exec- 
utive order"  (p.  105). 

Plaintiff  relies  upon  Mr.  Moss's  statement, 
made  in  sn  affidavit  filed  in  this  action,  that 
he  personally  intended  "to  grant  to  the 
appropriate  District  Court  the  broadest  lati- 
tude to  review  oil  agency  acts  *  *  '",  includ- 
ing the  correctness  of  a  designation  of 
whether  a  document  falls  within  on  exemp- 
tion (R.  235-237) .  However,  the  district  court 


correctly  concluded  that  this  general  ctate- 
ment  could  be  of  no  value  since  it  was  made 
after  enactment  of  the  Information  Act,  and 
Is  "not  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  legislative 
body  •  •  •"  (R.  247-248).  See  2  Sutherland. 
Statutory  Construction. !  5013  (1043  and  1969 
Supp.).  See,  also,  the  cases  cited  In  our 
memorandum  below  (B.  241-242). 

>->  See,  also,  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Corp,,  299  U.S.  304.  320,  321-322: 

It  IB  quite  apparent  that  If.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  our  International  relations,  em- 
barrassment— perhaps  serious  embarrass- 
ment— is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for  our 
alms  achieved,  congressional  legislation 
which  is  to  be  mride  effective  through  nego- 
tiation and  Inquiry  within  the  international 
field  must  often  accord  to  the  President  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statu- 
tory restriction  which  would  not  be  admis- 
sible were  domestic  affairs  alone  involved. 
Moreover,  he.  not  Congress,  bos  the  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  which 
prevail  In  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
is  this  true  In  time  of  war.  He  has  his  con- 
fidential sources  of  Information.  He  has  his 
agents  in  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular 
and  other  offlclBla.  Secrecy  in  respect  of  in- 
formation gathered  by  them  may  be  highly 
necessary,  and  the  premature  disclosure  of 
it  productive  of  harmful  results.  •  •   • 

When  the  President  la  to  be  autborUsed  by 
legislation  to  act  In  respect  of  a  matter  in- 
tended to  affect  a  situation  In  foreign  terri- 
tory, the  legislator  properly  bears  in  mind 
the  important  consideration  that  the  form 
of  the  President's  action — or.  Indeed,  whether 
he  shall  act  at  all — may  well  depend,  among 
other  things,  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fidential Information  which  he  bos  or  may 
thereafter  receive,  or  upon  the  effect  which 
his  action  may  have  upon  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. This  consideration.  In  connection  with 
what  we  have  already  sold  on  the  subject, 
discloses  the  unwisdom  of  requiring  Con- 
gress In  this  field  of  governmental  power  to 
lay  down  narrowly  definite  standards  by 
which  the  President  Is  to  be  governed  [Em- 
phasis added I . 

And  see  Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S. 
763.  789  ("Certainly  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Judiciary  to  entertain  litigation — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  challenges  the  legal- 
ity, the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  sending  our  armed  forces 
abroad  or  to  any  particular  region";  the  Pres- 
ident is  "exclusively  responsible"  for  the 
"conduct  of  diplomatic  and  foreign  affairs") ; 
Orloff  V.  Willoughby,  345  US.  83:  and  Pon- 
ama  Canal  Co.  v.  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  366  U.S. 
309,  317-318.  Also  see  Lufttg  v.  McNamara.  373 
P.  2d  664.  666-66  (C.AJ3.C.),  certiorari  de- 
nied. 387  U.S.  946: 

The  fundamental  division  of  authority 
and  power  established  by  the  Constitution 
precludes  Judges  from  overseeing  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  or  the  use  and  dispo- 
slUon  of  military  power:  theae  matters  are 
plainly  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 

»*C/.  Freeman  v.  Seligson,  406  P.  3d  1326, 
1339.  fn.  65  (C-AXl.C.) :  "•  '  •  we  have 
adopted  the  in  camera  inspection  aa  the 
procedure  for  accommodating  claims  of  priv- 
ilege where  no  military  or  dipUrmatic  secrets 
are  involved"  (Emphasis  added). 

In  Crosby  v.  Pacific  S.S.  Lines.  133  F-2d  470 
(C.A.  9).  certiorari  denied.  319  U.S.  762,  cited 
by  the  amicus  curiae,  the  claim  of  Priv- 
ilege by  the  British  Government  was  effec- 
tively waived.  See  United  States  v.  Ragen, 
180  F.2d  321.  326-327  (C.A.  7).  ofllrmed.  340 
UB.  462.  Conway  v.  Rimmer  (1968)  1  All  EJt. 
874  (H.L.),  also  cited  by  the  amicus  curiae, 
held  that  routine  reports  on  a  probationary 
constable  by  a  Junior  officer  should  be  pro- 
duced for  Judicial  inspection  notwithstand- 
ing a  claim  of  Crown  Privilege.  Conmay  did 
not  InToIve  any  question  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy.  Indeed.  liord  Reld  recog- 


nized that  "Where  public  or  political  con- 
sequences  of  disclosure  ore  ^prchended.*  •  • 
the  Minister  Is  the  best  Judge."  X  AU  KJl. 
(1968).  at  883-884.  Slmilarlly.  Lord  Pearce 
stated  "If  the  Crown  on  the  ground  of  in- 
Jury  to  the  pubUc  objects  to  the  production 
of  the  plans  of  a  submarine,  aa  In  Duncan's 
case.  It  ts  obvious  that  the  court  would  ac- 
cept the  matter  without  further  scrutiny."  l 
A11E.R.  (1968)  at  909. 

«  Under  the  Information  Act.  "the  burden 
IB  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action"  In 
denying  disclosure.  6  U  S.C.  S53(a)i3>.  The 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
explained  that  "The  burden  of  proof  Is 
placed  upon  the  agency  which  ts  the  only 
party  able  to  justify  the  withholding.  A  pri- 
vate citizen  cannot  be  asked  to  prove  that 
an  agency  has  withheld  information  im- 
properly because  he  will  not  know  the  rea- 
sons for  the  agency  action."  H-R.  Rept.  No 
1497.  89th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  p.  9  (emphasis 
added) .  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
similarly  explained  that  the  burden  of  proof 
provision  was  added  because  the  citizen  "will 
not  know  the  reasons  for  the  agency  action." 
S.  Rept.  No.  813.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  8. 
Here,  the  Govermnent  has  explained  why  the 
file  sought  by  plaintiff  falls  within  Exemp- 
tion 1.  5  U.S.C.  552(bi  (II. 

We  should  also  add  that  plaintiff's  claim 
under  the  Information  Act  Is  not  affected  by 
his  status  as  a  historian  (see  Brief  for  Ap- 
pellant, pp.  1-2).  Indeed,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  Information  Act  was 
to  eliminate  the  test  of  whether  an  individual 
l5  "properly  and  directly  concerned."  Aa 
stated  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
(S.  Hept.  No.  ai3,  supra,  pp.  5-6),  the  In- 
formation Act: 

•  '  "  eliminates  the  test  of  who  shall  have 
the  right  to  different  Information.  Tot  the 
great  majority  of  different  records,  the  pub- 
lic OS  a  whole  has  a  right  to  know  what  Its 
Government  is  doing.  There  Is.  of  course,  a 
certain  need  for  confidentiality  In  some  as- 
pects of  Government  operations  and  these 
are  protected  specifically;  but  outside  these 
limited  areas,  ali  citizeTis  have  a  right  to 
know  { Emphasis  added  | . 

Accord:  H.B.  Rept.  No.  1497,  supra,  p.  i. 
Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10816  (May  13 
1959.  24  Fed.  Reg.  3777.  R.  77).  certain  kinds 
of  classified  documents  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  scholars;  but,  In  the  Instant 
cose,  a  determination  was  made  that,  because 
of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of  the  re- 
quested file,  no  such  exception  could  be 
made  here  (see  R.  193). 

|In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  Ninth  Circuit! 
JuLirs    Epstein.     Plaintctt-  Appcllakt,    vb. 

Stanlet  Resoe  Secrktaxt  or  the  Aemt; 

DEPAHTMErrr  or  the  Aomt;  I>epaxtuxnt  or 

DErZKSC,  DErSMBAKTS-ApPIlXXXS. 

This  suit  was  brought  pursuant  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  6  U.S.C.  I  663 
(a)(3)>  to  enjoin  appellee,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  from  continuing  to  withhold  from 
appellant  documents  contained  In  an  Army 
file. 

Appellant,  a  historian.  Is  research  associ- 
ate at  Stanford  University's  Hoover  Insti- 
tution on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace.  His 
special  interest  concerns  war  refugees.  He  ts 
preparing  a  book  on  the  forced  repatriation 
of  an tl -Communist  Russians  following  World 
War  n,  and  for  this  purpose  desires  to  exam- 
ine the  Army  file  designated  '7orclble  Re- 
patriation of  Displaced  Soviet  Cltleens-Oper- 
atloa.  Eealhoul." 

This  file  was  generated  over  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquarters  of 
World  War  n.  That  agency  had  daestfled 
the  entire  file  as  top  secret.  At  the  close 
of  the  war.  the  British  Government  received 
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the  original  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  ihe  Army  received  a  photoprint 
copy.  The  &Ie  cootttlna  a  numlMr  of  Indi- 
vidual documents,  aome  of  which  are  of  Brit- 
ish or  combined  United  States-British  origin. 
Upon  Its  receipt  the  Army  malnt-ilned  the 
top  secret  classification  under  Executive  Or- 
der 10501  and  It  bu  not  yet  been  declassi- 
fied. 

After  stornpe  oa  a  htatorical  record  with 
the  Army  the  fllo  vras  Anally  stored  with 
the  National  ArchlTes  and  Records  Scrv.ce, 
General  Services  Admlmstratloa.  The  claa- 
sJflcfttioo  of  the  file  was  re^-lew-ed  by  the 
Army  in  19&4  and  the  clo^slflcaclon  vhm  re- 
tiilned.  In  19S7  appellant  sought  declaulfl- 
cation.  The  Ale  aftiin  was  reviewed  and  again 
the  classification  was  retained. 

In  February  1968  appellant  again  requested 
releaae  of  the  file.  In  response  he  va&  ad- 
vised by  the  Adjutant-Oeneral  of  the  Army 
that  a  complete  re-examlnatlon  of  the  A!e 
had  been  directed;  that  the  1687  action  had 
tieen  based  on  the  contents  of  the  file  in 
Ite  entirety;  Ihat  the  cxirrent  review  of  the 
file  was  proceeding  on  a  pa  per -by -paper  basis. 
In  Mircli.  1968.  this  Rctlon  was  brought. 

AppeUees  sought  nummary  judgment.  In 
support  of  their  motion  they  filed  an  af- 
fidavit of  the  Adjuunt-Oeneral.  That  affl- 
darlt.  under  date  of  May  29.  1968.  stated 
that  the  pnpcr-by- paper  review  of  the  file 
w:is  itlU  m  progress.  It  vent  on: 

■•This  rei'lew  of  individual  papers  has  been 
completed  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  coordination  i£  now  in  progress  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  [>eptixtment 
of  StAte  to  verify  the  posttlDn  of  the  United 
States  Govermnent  with  respect  to  each 
paper.  The  outcc^me  of  this  effort  will  deter- 
mine the  poisibliJty  of  requesting  a  review 
and  redetermination  of  the  classification  of 
some  or  all  of  the  documenu  by  the  Brit- 
ish Oovernment.  This  Department  will  con- 
tinue on  1C«  present  course  of  coordinating 
the  declaaslflcatlon  of  the  files  with  the  con- 
cerned agencies.  The  complexity  of  interests 
in  these  files  indicates  considerable  time 
will  pass  before  a  final  determination  Is 
made.  In  the  meantime,  the  documents  re- 
main cUfSlfled  TOP  SECRET  •   '   •.' 

The  District  Oourt  granted  summary  Judg- 
ment in  I^ror  of  appellees.  296  P.  Supp.  214 
(N-D  Cal  1969t  The  American  Civil  Ubertles 
Union  of  Northern  CaJi/oroia.  as  amicus 
curiae,  appears  in  support  of  a{>penant. 

The  appeal  presents  a  quezt4on  as  to  the 
scope  of  judicial  review.  SecUon  56a(aM3> 
provides  chat  the  court  shall  determine  the 
matter  de  novo  and  the  burden  Is  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  action. 

Appellees  insist,  however,  that  this  sub- 
section  does  not  apply  here.  They  pomt  ^:l 
$&5a(b)  which  states  that  "(t|his  section 
docs  not  spfily  to  matters"  in  nine  enumer- 
ated categories.*  Appellees  contend  that 
a^ncy  determination  that  the  material 
sought  falls  within  one  of  the  nine  exempted 
categories  takes  the  case  cut  of  EUbseccion 
(a)  (3 1  and  precludes  the  broad  Judicial  re- 
view provided  by  that  subeection.  They  as- 
sert  that  we  are  here  faced  wlih  an  agency 
dMerrolnation  that  the  (b)(M  exemption 
appllee. 

Unquestionably  the  Act  is  awkwardly 
dj«wn.  However.  In  view  of  the  legislative 
purpose  to  make  It  easier  for  prlvMe  cttl- 
zenii  to  aecuiT  Government  infonnatlcn.  it 
seetDB  most  unlikely  that  It  was  intended  to 
foreclose  an  (a)(3>  Judicial  review  of  the 
circumstances  of  exemption.  Rather  it  would 
seem  tliat  ib)  was  Intended  to  Epedfy  the 
bases  for  withholding  under  tu,\  (3)  and  tlkat 
Judicial  renew  de  norvo  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  agency  should  be  had  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  o>f  exen^tloc  In 
truth  exist.  See  ^Tnencan  Mail  Line.  Ltd.  v. 
CtiUck,  411  P-2d  696.  702  (D.C.  Clr  1969). 
The  District  Court  was.  then.  In  error  In 
holding  to  the  cositrary,  296  F.  Supp.  at  217. 

Tbis  being  so,  appellant  argues,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  should  have  taken  the  file  for  a 


determination  in  camera  as  to  whether,  un- 
der (b)  (1)  and  the  appCcable  executive 
standards,  this  file  should,  after  twenty-four 
years,  still  be  classified  as  '"top  secret"  In  the 
Interests  of  the  national  defen.^  or  fore'.gn 
policy. 

Here  we  part  company  with  appellant. 

Section  (b)(1)  is  couched  In  terms  sig- 
nificantly dllTerent  from  the  other  exemp- 
tions. Under  the  others  (with  the  e.tcep- 
tlon  of  the  third  i  the  very  basis  for  the 
agency  determination — the  underlying  fac- 
tual contention — Is  open  to  Judicial  review. 
See  General  Serficea  AdminUtration  v.  Ben- 
son. 415  P  2d  878  (9th  Clr.  1969);  American 
Mail  Line.  Ltd.  v.  Culiek,  411  P.  2d  696,  702 
(D.C.  Clr.  1969).  Under  1b)(l>  this  is  not 
so.  The  function  of  determining  whether 
secrecy  is  required  in  the  national  interest 
Is  expressly  assigned  to  the  executive.  The 
Judicial  Inquiry  la  limited  to  the  question 
whether  an  appropriate  executive  order  has 
been  made  as  to  the  material  in  question. 

This  is  not  inconsistent  vith  the  legisla- 
tive purpose.  It  simply  recognizes  the  prop- 
osition that  the  question  of  what  Is  desirable 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  Is  not  the  sort  of  question  that 
courts  are  designed  to  deal  n-lth.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  Judiciary  has  neither  the  '"apti- 
tude, facilities,  nor  responsibility"  to  review 
these  essentially  political  decisions.  Chtccgo 
d-  Southern  Air  Lines.  Inc.  v.  Waterman  S.  S. 
Corp..  333  U.S  103,  111  (I948t:  see  elao 
United  States  v.  CurtisS'Wright  Export  Corp.. 
299  US  304.  330-33  (1936). 

Upon  the  narrow  question  remaining  for 
Judld&l  review,  we  note  thct  the  executive 
determination  of  top  secret  classification 
does  not  rest  on  an  ancient  order  unrelated 
to  the  conditions  of  today.  The  classifica- 
tion has  been  updated  and  the  process  of 
current  review  is  continuing.  Nor  u  the 
agency  hiding  material  tinder  a  filing  sys- 
tem that  gives  top-secret  olasslficstlon  to 
material  simply  because  It  relates,  for  filing 
purposes,  to  other  material  that  is  truly 
top  secret.  A  paper- by-paper  review  was  In 
operation  In  May.  1968.  Nor  do  we  find  a 
foot-dragging  passing  of  responsibility  for 
ordering  declassification  to  other  depart- 
ments or  nations.  The  Army  has  reached 
a  decision  and  U  seeking  verification  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of 
State.  Intercession  with  the  British  Oovern- 
ment would,  we  are  assured,  follow  a  favor- 
able decision  by  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  District  Court  ruled  that  under 
(b)  (II  it  had  authority  to  determine  wheth- 
er classification  was  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
It  held  that  upon  appellees'  showing,  classi- 
fication could  not  be  so  characterised.  In 
both  respects  we  agree  with  the  court's  rul- 
ings. Purther  we  agree  that  Judicial  inquiry 
into  this  narrow  area  does  not.  at  least  in 
thla  case,  warrant  Ln  camera  examination 
of  the  file. 

The  origin  of  the  file's  contents  Itself  Is 
sufficient  to  dispel  any  suggestion  that  the 
original  cIas£if.catlon  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. While  the  passage  of  time  may  cast 
doubt  on  the  cmtloulng  need  lor  »ecrecy, 
appellees  have  made  more  than  a  sufficient 
showing  that  questions  bearing  on  that  need 
persist  and  require  resolution  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

We  conclude  that  subsection  (b)(1)  has 
been  shown  by  the  Army  to  apply  and  to 
Justify  withholding  the  material  In  question. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

»OOTNOT«S 

^  {Page  1)  "•  •  •  |E]ach  agency,  on  request 
for  Identifiable  records  made  in  accordance 
with  published  rules  •  ■  ■  shall  make  the 
records  promptly  available  to  any  person.  On 
complaint,  the  dLsu'lct  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  In  which  the  complain- 
ant resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  which  the  agency  records  are  sit- 
uated, has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agency 
from  withholding  agency  records  and  to  order 


the  production  of  any  agency  records  im- 
properly withheld  from  the  complnlnant.  In 
£ucb  a  ca^  the  court  shall  determine  the 
matter  de  novo  and  the  burden  is  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  action  "  For  a  discus- 
-slou  of  the  Act.  see  Dsvla,  The  Information 
Act-  A  preliminary  Analysis.  34  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev   761  (1967). 

'  (Pagt-  3)  "(11  sncciflcally  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy; 

(2)  related  solely  to  the  internal  person- 
nel rules  and  pmctices  of  an  agency: 

(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute: 

(41  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential; 

(5)  Inter-agrncy  or  lutra-ugeney  iremo- 
renduma  or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
in  litigation  with  the  agency: 

{Q)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  prlvecy: 

(7)  Investigatory  files  complied  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency: 

(8)  contained  In  or  related  toexamlnatton. 
opercting.  or  condition  reports  prepared  by. 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency 
respcnsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  instttuiicns;  or 

(91  geological  and  gf^ophyslcal  Information 
and  date.  Including  nia;:8,  concerning  wells." 

[Supreme  Court  of  The  United  States, 

October  Term,  1969] 

Jui.n:5     EPSTUif.     Prrmorjoi.     v.     Stanlft 

Res-ir.  Secretary  of  the  Army:  Dcpaxtmknt 

or   THs   ASMT:    DcpsaTHENT  or   DcrcNse. 

Responocnts 

Petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

The  petitioner  Julius  Epstein  respectfully 
prays  that  a  wrl*:  of  certiorari  Issue  to  review 
the  Judt^ment  and  opinion  of  the  United 
Stntee  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit entered  la  this  proceeding  on  February 
6.  1970. 

OPIHION    VELOW 

Tlie  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  not 
yet  reported,  appears  in  the  Appendix  here- 
to. The  opinion  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  appears  la 
296  P  Supp.  214  (NJ>-  Cal.  196©).  and  also 
In  Appendix  hereto. 

jtnttsDicnoir 
The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  was  entered  on  February  6, 
1970.  No  petition  for  rehearing  was  filed. 
This  petition  for  Certiorari  was  filed  within 
90  days  of  the  date  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  entered.  This  Court's 
Jurisdtctlcn  Is  Invoked  under  28  U.S.C. 
!  1354(1). 

QtTESTIONS    PSESCNTED 

1.  What  Is  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of 
the  Army's  claim  to  exemption  from  dis- 
closure  requirements  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation  .^ct  where  exemption  is  allegedly 
premised  on  interests  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy? 

3.  Has  the  Army  si^tlsfied  Its  statutory  bur- 
den respecting  premlsslble  withholding  of 
records  where  it  establishes  only  Its  own 
good  faith  belief  In  the  propriety  at  Its  <dAim 
to  exemption? 

STATCTORY    PROVISIONS    DfVOLTKD 

UniUd  states  Code.  Title  5: 

Sec.  552.  Public  information:  agency  rules, 
opinions,  orders,  records,  and  proceedings. 

(a)  Each  agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  public  Information  as  follows: 

(3)  Except  with  respect  to  the  recorda 
made  av&Uable  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)   of  this  subsectloai,  each  agency  on  re- 
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quest  for  Identifiable  records  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authwlzed  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,  shall 
make  the  records  promptly  available  to  any 
person.  On  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  buelnesE.  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  agency  from  withholding  agency 
records  and  to  order  the  production  of  any 
agency  records  Improperly  withheld  from  Ui; 
complainant.  In  such  a  case  the  court  shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den la  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action.  In 
the  event  of  noncompliance  with  the  order 
uf  the  court,  the  district  court  may  punish 
for  contempt  the  responsible  employee,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  service,  the  re- 
sponsible member.  Except  as  to  the  causes 
the  court  considers  of  greater  importance. 
proceedings  before  the  district  court,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph,  take  precedence 
on  the  docLet  over  all  other  causes  and  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  and  expedited  Ln  every 
way. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mat- 
ters that  are — 

(1)  specifically  required  by  Executive  or- 
der to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy: 

(0)  This  section  does  not  authortae  with- 
holding of  information  or  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records  to  the  public,  except  as  spe- 
clflcally  stated  In  this  section.  This  section 
Is  not  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  Pub.L.  B9-5M,  Sept.  6, 1966. 80 
Stat.  383:  PubX.  00-33,  I  1.  Jime  S,  1967,  81 
Stat.  M. 

STATEMTNT  OP   THE   CASK 

Pelltloner,  an  historian  who  Is  currently 
serving  as  a  research  associate  at  Stanford 
University's  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Rev- 
olution and  Peace,  has  filed  suit  pursuant  to 
Section  3  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
S  U.S.C.A_  Section  553(a)  (3) .  seeking  to  «i- 
Join  the  continued  withholding  of  docu- 
ments contained  In  Army  file  C3S3.7-14.1  en- 
titled "Forcible  RepatrlnUon  of  Displaced  So- 
viet Cltlaene — Operation  Keelhaul." 

Since  1954.  petlUooer  has  continually  re- 
queated  permission  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  review  the  contents  of  the  Op- 
eration Keelhaul  file  In  connection  with  a 
book  he  is  preparing  on  the  subject  of  forced 
repatriation  of  anu-C>onunun:st  Russians 
after  World  War  n.  Petitioner's  primary  area 
of  interest  as  an  historian  has  concerned  war 
refugees.  In  1959,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  as  a  member  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Refugees.  He 
has  drafted  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  select 
House  Committee  to  investigate  past  and 
present  forcible  repatriation,  and  has  testi- 
fied before  Congreaalonal  Committees  on  Im- 
migration and  refugee  problems.  (Record,  pp. 
183,  194,  196).  Paauoner  beUeves  that  the 
file  which  remains  prohibited  to  him  will 
provide  Information,  not  otherwise  available, 
as  to  approximately  900.(K>0  antl-O^mmunlst 
Russians  who  were  allegedly  forcibly  re- 
patriated from  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War  II.  and  who  are 
believed  to  have  either  died  or  beeo.  exe- 
cuted Ln  slave  camps  after  siich  repatriation. 
(Record,  p.  183).' 

The  file  In  question  was  generated  over  30 
years  ago  by  Allied  Force  Headquarters  of 
World  War  n.  On  di.<ioontinuatlon  of  that 
body  at  the  end  of  the  War,  a  microfilm 
copy  of  Its  records  was  made  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  records  were  then 
transferred  to  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
British  Cabinet  Office  in  London.*  The  file. 
originally  stored  as  an  historical  record  with 
the  Army,  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Serrloe,  0«neral 
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Services  Administration,  "in  accordance  with 
normal  Department  of  the  Army  dlspoaltlon 
and  retirement  procedures."  (Record,  pp.  186. 
188,  33).  The  Army  takes  the  posiuon,  as 
It  has  since  1954,  that  it  has  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit release  of  this  twenty  year  old  file  to 
an  American  historian  who  is  badly  In  need 
of  it  for  the  completion  of  his  work  on  forc- 
ible repatriation. 

Petitioner's  efforts  to  secure  release  of  the 
file  in  question  are  n-ell  documented  (Record, 
pp.  185  through  199).  and  bear  almost 
atidlble  testimony  to  the  earnestness  of 
petitioner's  efforts  to  secure  this  information 
through  available  channels.  The  Army's  In- 
itial refusal,  by  letter  of  August  5,  1966, 
stated  that  the  current  high  security  classi- 
fication of  the  documents  was  required  to 
be  mainuined  indefinitely.  (Record,  p.  186). 
After  a  series  of  further  requests  (Record, 
pp.  167.  190.  193)  and  a  series  of  vacillating 
replies  (Record,  pp.  180,  191,  193)  extending 
over  the  period  from  1955  to  1966,  petitioner 
again  requested  the  operation  Keelhaul  file 
from  the  Army  on  July  32,  August  14,  and 
September  27. 1967.  (Record,  p.  194. 196.108). 
He  was  first  told  that  the  information  was 
Security  Classified  and  could  not  be  made 
avaUable  for  "unofficial  research  purpoees" 
at  the  present  time.  (Record,  p.  195).  He  was 
subsequently  told  that  the  file  would  be  re- 
viewed again  "In  consultation  with  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned.  This  may 
take  some  time"  (Record,  p  197).  Finally 
he  was  informed  by  Major  General  Wickham 
that  re-examinatlon  of  the  file  had  been 
completed  and  "the  factors  that  dictated  the 
retention  of  the  Security  Clasincatlon  in 
1954  have  not  changed."  Thus,  the  file  could 
not  be  reclassified.  (Record,  p.  190). 

On  Independence  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
1967,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  codi- 
fied In  5  U.S.C.  i  552,  became  effective.*  "In 
February,  1968  [peUtioner|  again  requested 
release  of  the  file.  In  response  he  was  advised 
by  the  Adjutant -General  of  the  Army  that  a 
complete  rc-examlnatlon  of  the  file  had  been 
directed:  that  the  1967  action  had  t>een  based 
on  the  contenu  of  the  file  In  its  entirety; 
that  the  current  review  of  the  file  was  pro- 
ceeding on  a  paper-by-paper  basts."  (Ninth 
Circuit's  findings  of  fact.  Appendix  p.  31). 

On  March  36,  1968,  petitioner  filed  his  com- 
plaint (Record,  p.  1 )  seeking  an  order  enjoin- 
ing the  Army  from  continuing  to  withhold 
the  file.  The  Army  moved  for  stmunary 
Judgment,  and  Ma)or  General  Wickham  filed 
an  affidavit  (Record,  pp.  33-27)  stating,  in 
essence,  that  the  over-all  classification  of 
"top  secret"  "was  required  because  the  file 
I  as  originally  received )  contained  many 
Individual  TOP  SECRET  documents  of  com- 
bined or  British  origin."  The  affidavit  con- 
tinues that  the  combined  or  foreign  origin  of 
some  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  file 
necessltatea  retention  of  Its  over-all  "top 
secret"  classification.  Because  the  file  con- 
tains some  Individual  "top  secret"  documents 
of  British  or  combmed  U.S.-Brltlah  origin, 
the  affidavit  asserts  that,  under  Army  regu- 
lations (Army  Reg.  389-6.  Record  pp.  150- 
170)  this  Qoremment  cannot  declaesiiy  or 
release  the  file  to  an  American  citizen  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  British  Oovern- 
ment Major  General  Wickham 's  affidavit 
continues : 

"A  current  review  of  the  fUe  requested  by 
plaintiff  la  now  in  proRTess  on  a  paper-by- 
psper  basis.  This  review  of  individual  papers 
has  t>ecn  oocnpleted  within  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  coordination  is  now  in  prog- 
ress with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  verify  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
^)ect  to  each  paper,  "nie  outcome  of  this  ef- 
fort will  determine  the  poesibllity  of  request- 
ing a  review  and  redetermination  of  the  clss- 
■Ifloatlon  of  some  or  all  of  the  documents  by 
the  Brltlah  government.  This  Department 
will  continue  on  Its  present  course  of  co- 
ordinating the  declassification  of  the  file 
with  the  coooemed  agencies.  The  complcoclty 


of  Interests  in  these  files  indlcatce  consider- 
able time  will  pasG  before  s  final  determina- 
tion is  made."  (Record,  p.  36.) 

The  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Die- 
trlcc  of  Oallfomla  granted  s  summary  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Army.  396  P.  Supp.  314 
(NJ>.  Cal.  1969).  Although  Section  652(a)  (3) 
of  the  Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act  dlrocta 
that  "the  court  ah&ll  determine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  is  on  the  agency  to 
sustain  Its  action."  the  District  Court  held 
that  "thla  Jurisdiction  does  not  apply  to  in- 
formation tbsit  f&Us  within  the  exemptions" 
•pecified  by  the  statute.  (Appendix,  p.  36). 
The  Court  also  held  that  Its  Jurisdiction  was 
limited  to  determining  whether  the  Anny 
soted  capriciously  in  asserting  its  claim  for 
exemption.  Referring  to  General  Wlckham'a 
affidavit,  the  nature  of  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  file,  and  certain  remarks  pre- 
pared by  petitioner  in  support  of  a  House 
Resolution  quoting  the  preamble  thereof,  the 
District  Court  concluded  that  the  nature  of 
the  information  alone  renders  the  circum- 
stances appropriate  for  the  Army's  claim  of 
exemption  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy.  See  Appendix 
hereto. 

On  April  17,  1989.  petitioner  noticed  his 
appesl  from  the  District  Court  decision.  On 
November  l'9,  1969.  proceedings  were  had  be- 
fore the  United  Stales  Court  of  Aj:^>«als  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  on  February  6,  1970. 
the  Ninth  Circuit  entered  Its  Judgment  afr 
firming  the  holding  of  the  DlFtrlct  Ctoun. 
The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  of 
Northern  California  appeared  in  support  of 
petlUoner  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  as  amicus 
curiae. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  opinion  upholds,  in 
theory  only,  the  statutory  prorlaions  for  de 
not«  review  of  the  conditions  of-exemptlon. 
The  court  proceeds  to  distinguish  the  exemp- 
tion based  on  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  emasculate  the« 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, in  essence,  holds  that  the  only  pre- 
requisite to  a  claim  for  such  exemption  is 
the  Army's  own  good  faith  belief  that  it  la 
entitled  to  it.  The  opinion  narrows  ^e  per- 
missible scope  of  the  court's  Inquiry,  in  ex- 
prees  contradiction  to  the  language  of  the 
Act.  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Army's 
claim  for  exemption  Is  '■arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious". In  the  sum,  the  Court  abdicates  Its 
responalblUty.  under  Section  653  (a)  (3 )  to 
determine  whether  recortls  hare  been  "Im- 
properly withheld." 

KSASOMS  POB  CSAIffTXHe  THS  WmZT 

1.  The  dedslon  below  diverges  sharply 
from  constitutional  prlnciplee  of  judicial  re- 
view regarding  the  extent  of  execuuve 
autonomy  In  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Army  claims  exemption  from  the  stat- 
utory disclosure  requirements  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  on  the  basis  of  Sec- 
tion 553(b)(1).  which  exempts  rrom  dis- 
closure matters  that  are  "specifically  re- 
quired by  ISzecutlve  Order  to  be  kept  aecret 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy." 

The  Issue  In  this  case  Is  the  scope  of  Judicial 
renew  of  the  Army's  determination  that  It  is 
entitled  to  claim  such  exemption. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  glvee  up  service  to  the 
statutory  requirement  of  de  novo  Judicial 
review  by  holding  in  principle  that  "JudlclAl 
review  de  novo  with  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  agency  should  be  had  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  of  exemption  in  truth  exist."  Sec 
p.  33  Of  Appendix  hereto.  The  court's  sub- 
sequent discussion  and  holding,  however, 
confines  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  to  the 
narrow  question  of  whether  a  claimed  ex- 
emption Is  "arbitrary  or  caprtclotis.*'  *  See 
p.  35  of  Appendix  hereto.  The  court  pur- 
ports to  create  Its  own  exemption  to  the 
explicit  statutory  standard  of  "de  novo"  re- 
view by  dUtingiiiahlng  the  excepUon  pro- 
vided In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  from  the  other  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  f  65fl(b).«  It  maktt  this  dlstinctian 
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oa  the  ground  thai  "Iw)o«l«  the  others 
(with  the  exception  ol  the  third)  the  very 
basis  (or  the  agency  determlnatton — the  un- 
derlTtng  factual  contenMon — is  open  to  Judi- 
cial review  (Citations).  Under  (bXl)  (the 
exemption  in  question  1  that  Is  not  so."  Ap- 
pendix p,  24.  The  rationale  of  the  court's 
distinction— that  the  factnal  basis  nnder- 
Ivms  executive  dcterminotions  In  the  inter- 
nntlonal  realm  is  foreclosed  lo  Judicial  scru- 
tiny—conflicts with  constitutional  principles 
of  Judicial  review," 

Tha  Ninth  Circuit  opinion  proceeds  to 
analvze  the  Arniy*  claimed  exemption  ac- 
coraing  to  whether  U  is  "arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious." In  so  doing  U  unilaterally  formu- 
lates a  special  and  restrictive  standard  of 
review  not  contemplated  and.  in  fact,  ex- 
presslT  excluded  by  the  applicable  statutory 
laugxioge.  However,  even  In  applying  such 
special  standard  the  Ninth  Circuit's  opinion 
conflicts  with  accepted  constitutional  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  Judicial  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  ascertain  whether  the  executive 
has  exercised  Its  dec  l.sion -making  preroga- 
tive in  a  reasonable  manner.^ 

In  this  case  the  Ninth  Circuit  appears  to 
have  charted  a  diScrent  course  for  the  court 
because  of  the  Army's  claim  that  consider- 
ations of  national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
apply.  The  Ninth  Circuit  agreed  with  the 
District  Court  that  the  Army's  claim  to  ex- 
emption was  neither  arbitrary  nor  capri- 
cious, based  upon  the  Army's  showing.  In  so 
holding  It  was  satisfied  "that  Judicial  in- 
quiry Into  this  narrow  area  does  not,  at 
least  In  this  case,  warrant  in  camera  exam- 
ination of  the  file."  Appendix  p,  35.  Thus 
the  Ninth  Circuit  relied,  as  did  the  District 
Court  In  reaching  its  decision,  on  the  Army's 
own  conclusion  that  It  Is  entitled  to  the 
exemption  for  secrecy  in  the  li.terest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Instant  case  are 
not  comparable  to  those  existing  In  other 
cases  m  which  courts  have  shielded  the  ex- 
ecutive from  disclosure  without  requirlixg 
substontiaUon  of  the  privilege.  Where  courts 
have  not  seen  flt  to  examine  the  factual 
basis  asserted  for  an  executive  exemption, 
the  urgency  of  surrounding  circumstances 
has  obviated  the  need  for  such  an  inquiry 
by  disclosing  the  existence  of  some  reason- 
able basis  for  the  executive  claim.*  The  Su- 
preme Court.  In  United  States  v.  Reynold.^. 
345  rs.  1  (1953)  afllrmed  Its  obligation  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  a  claim  of 
privilege,'  and  was  able  to  fulflll  that  obliga- 
tion without  examining  the  document  !n 
question  because  of  the  overly  sensitive  and 
threatening  nattire  cS  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances." In  the  instant  case,  however. 
there  are  no  such  apparent  or  demonstrated 
circumstances  on  which  the  Ninth  Circuit 
could  premise  Its  finding  of  reasonableness." 
Moreover,  that  court  actually  recognised  that 
existing  circumstances  suggest  a  contrary 
finding  In  conceding  that  "the  passage  of 
time  may  cast  doubt  on  the  continuing  need 
for  secrecy.  .  .  ."  (Appendix)  -  Notwithstand- 
ing such  doubts  and  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  or  afOnnatlve  showing  of  Jeopardy, 
or  even  consequence  to  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy,  the  court  found  that  the 
Army,  by  lu  claim  to  exemption  alone  had 
made  "more  than  a  sufficient  showing." 
(Appendix) . 

The  question  Is  whether  a  reviewing  court 
can  properly  discharge  Its  responsibility  un- 
der the  Information  Act  to  determine 
whether  material  has  been  "Improperly  with- 
held" by  relying  solely  on  the  unsupported 
claims  of  the  agency  which  seeka  to  avoid 
disclosure.  Even  In  terms  of  Its  own  specially- 
Invoked  standard  of  "arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious," the  Ninth  Circuit's  holding  oonfllcw 
with  the  oonxtltutlonal  standard  of  Judicial 
review;  the  holding  represents  a  rejection  of 
the  court's  responsibUtly  to  require  a  rea- 
aonable  basis  for  executive  action.  "A  finding 
without  substantial  evidence  to  support  It — 
an  arbitrary  or  capricious  finding — does  vlcrii- 
eooe  to  the  law."  Federal  Radio  Comm'n.  v. 


Nelson  Bron.,  B.  Sr  J»f.  Co..  289  U.S.  3«6.  377 
(19321.  The  u:Ur|Ue  standard  of  judicial  def- 
erence thus  fabricated  threatens  the  care- 
ful delineation  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  Is  premised  and  sub- 
verts the  clear  Intent  of  a  statute  which 
expressly  provides  for  de  noix)  Judicial  re- 
view In  cases  where  Information  \s  with- 
held For  these  reasons  fietliloner  requests 
that  certiorari  be  granted  to  review  the  Judg- 
ment below. 

2.  The  decision  below  pre^enu  an  impor- 
tant first  ImpresMon  Issue  of  statutcry  con- 
struction by  severely  constricting  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  obtain  Information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

"In  exercising  the  equity  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
the  court  mu*t  weigh  the  effects  of  difclosure 
and  nondisclosure  acrorctlng  to  traditional 
equity  principles  and  determine  the  best 
course  to  follow  In  the  given  circumstances. 
The  effect  on  the  public  Is  the  primary  con- 
sideration. Gen.  Servn.  Administration  v. 
Benson,  415  P.  2d  878.  880  (9th  Clr.  19fi9). 

Supreme  Court  review  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's opinion  is  neocesary  to  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  utilize  the  Information  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  legislative  intent."  Since  the  effect 
on  the  public  Is  the  primary  concern,  courts 
abdicate  their  responsibility  to  the  public 
Interest  by  deferring  to  an  agency,  which  by 
refusing  to  disclose,  has  already  subordinated 
the  public's  Interest. 

The  court  below  deferred  entirely  to  the 
Army's  Judgment  In  this  case,  without  even 
addressing  the  following  questions  as  to  the 
Army's  authority,  under  applicable  rules,  to 
withhold  information. 

(li  Does  the  Act  require  a  specific  Presi- 
dential determination  that  requested  infor- 
mation be  kept  secret? 

No  Execut  Ive  Order  specifically  decrees 
that  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file  or  the 
contents  thereof  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
tertwts  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 
The  Army,  rather,  premises  Its  claim  to  ex- 
emption on  the  asserted  authority  of  an  Army 
ofDciai  to  conclude  that  secrecy  in  a  partic- 
ular instance  is  required  under  the  terms 
of  an  Executive  Order  which  generally  pro- 
vides (or  classification  of  certain  docu- 
ments." Thus  the  instant  case  raises  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  agency  preroga- 
tives In  classifying  materials  when  direct 
Preeldentlal  sanction   Is  wholly  lacking.** 

Major  General  Wlckham,  who  signed  the 
affidavit  asserting  exemption  from  disclosure 
Is  neither  the  head  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  nor  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Thus,  the  case  also  raises  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  official  claiming  the  exemption 
may  be  someone  other  than  the  political 
head  of  the  department  having  control  over 
the  matter,  as  required  by  United  States  v. 
Reynolds.  345  U.S.  1,  7-8  (1953)  and  the  cose 
cited  therein. 

These  companion  questions  relating  to  the 
degree  of  deference  which  a  court  should 
properly  accord  a  claim  of  exemption  will  re- 
main unanswered  and  troublesome  in  future 
cases  unless  this  Court  undertakes  to  resolve 
them. 

13)  Does  information  generated  by  Allied 
Force  Headquarters  derive  from  an  "inter- 
national organization"? 

The  Army  asserts  that  Allied  Force  Head- 
quarters Is  an  "international  organization" 
within  the  meaning  of  Executive  Order 
10501.^  With  respect  to  information  origi- 
nated by  "international  organlzatloms,"  sec- 
tions 3(e)  and  4(a)  of  such  order  provide  a 
meang  of  circumventing  the  stringent  stand- 
ards governing  top  secret  classifications  "  by 
requiring,  respectively,  as  protective  a  classi- 
fication by  the  United  States  as  that  required 
by  the  originating  entity,  and  excluding  such 
material  from  automatic  downgrading  or  de- 
classification. The  Ninth  Circuit  accepted  the 
Army's  assertion  on  this  point  without  dls- 
cuaslon,  and  this  significant  question  of  stat- 
utory construction  deserves  this  Court's  at- 
tention. 


(3)  The  most  far-reochlng  and  crucial 
question  In  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  In  accomplishing  Its 
avowed  purpose  *■'  is  wherher  a  United  States 
agency  can  deny  access  tu  information  by 
asserting  a  foreign  privilege  The  Army  main- 
tains that  British  permission  is  a  necessary 
precondition  to  dlvulgence  of  the  requested 
flle."*  The  basis  of  the  Army's  assertion  is 
Army  Regulation  380-6,  paragraph  4(b),  pro- 
viding that  records  of  combined  or  foreign 
origin  "are  notftubject  to  unilateral  rograd- 
ing  action  by  the  United  States."  (Major 
General  Wlckham's  Affidavit,  Record  p.  74). 
Under  the  Army's  con.'itructton  of  its  regula- 
tions, disclosure  requirements  can  be  effec- 
tively thwarted  by  merely  "attributing"  In- 
formation to  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of 
foreign  governments  or  entitles.'* 

The  Ninth  Circuit  assumed,  without  dis- 
cussing, the  validity  of  requiring  a  foreign 
government's  approval  of  disclosure,  a  re- 
quirement which  would  quickly  destroy  the 
force  of  the  Information  Act  since  the  Army 
would  hold  that  such  appro\'al  must  be  ob- 
tained before  the  Information  Act  applies.^' 
In  effect,  such  a  requirement  would  subject 
an  American  citizen's  rights  under  a  VS. 
statute  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  power, 
regardless  of  the  reasonableness  of  requiring 
a  foreign  goveriunent's  approval  under  the 
circumstances  of  each  Individual  cor-e.  Thus 
an  American  citizen's  right.']  may  be  effec- 
tively defeated  by  a  requirement  that.  In  any 
given  case,  lacks  a  reasonable  basis  for  Its 
Imposition.  There  may  be  no  rational  ground 
for  requiring  another  government's  approval. 
OS  In  this  case  where  no  showing  has  been 
mode  of  any  British  restrictions  currently  in 
force,  on  any  basis  for  British  objection  to 
disclosure  => 

The  Ninth  Circuit's  approach,  If  followed. 
would  unreasonably  render  rights  conferred 
by  the  Information  Act  subject  to  recogni- 
tion by  a  foreign  government  which  has  no 
rational  interest  In  preventing  disclosure.  The 
resulting  anomaly  between  the  Act's  legisla- 
tive purpose  and  such  restrictive  implemen- 
tation Is  apparent.  Because  the  Information 
Act  was  designed  to  apply  the  democratic 
conviction  In  the  free  market  place  of  Ideas 
and  an  open  society  to  the  individual  citizen, 
Its  appUcatlon  Is  of  immediate  significance 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  It  is  Imperative 
that  this  Court  examine  and  resolve  the 
varying  statutory  Interpretations  in  order 
that  the  purpose  which  the  Act  was  intended 
to  achieve  may  l>e  ascertained  and  realised. 

CONCLt^SION 

For  these  reasons,  Petitioner  requests  that 
certiorari  be  granted  to  review  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

P00TN01TS 

» Reference  is  lo  the  certified  tronscrtpt  of 
record  In  this  case,  previously  transmitted  to 
the  Court. 

>  National  AncKn^ES  and  Records  Service. 
General  Services  AnuiNisTaATioM,  Vol.  H 
Federal  Records  or  World  War  II,  Mu-itary 
Agencies  769  (National  Archives  Pub.  No. 
Bl-8,  1951). 

'  The  relevant  provisions  of  the  Informa- 
tion Act  are  set  out  above  under  the  heading 
"Statijtoht  Provisions  Involved." 

« A  review  standard  based  on  the  criteria 
"arbitrary  and  capricious  '  Is  severely  restric- 
tive m  scope  In  comparison  with  the  standartl 
of  "de  novo"  determination  provided  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  "De  novo"  signi- 
fies "anew,  afresh;  a  second  time."  Black's 
Law  EWcnoNART  483  (4th  ed.  1951).  The  8u- 
pt«me  Court.  In  Fed.  Radio  Comm'n  v.  Neison 
Bros.  B.  &  a,  Co..  389  U.S.  266.  376  (1933), 
found  the  "capricious  and  arbitrary"  stand- 
ard to  be  a  "limitation  .  .  .  the  District  Court 
to  receive  additional  evidence  and  enter  a 
new  Judgment  based  on  what  it  considered 
Just. 

■The  other  exemptions  are  contained  in 
l|  633(b)  (3) -(9>    as  follows: 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  a 
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(3)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency; 

(3)  speclAoaily  exempted  from  dlscloeure 
by  statute; 

(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential: 

(5t  liiter-agffncy  or  intra-agency  memo- 
randums or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  R  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency; 

(6i  per&onnel  and  medical  files  and  simi- 
lar files  the  disclosure  of  wlilch  would  con- 
tiltute  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
pcrEonoJ  prlvacj ; 

l7(  Investigatory  flies  complied  for  law 
cnfcrcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency; 

(8)  contained  in  or  related  to  examination, 
operating,  or  condition  reports  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  Institutions;  or 

(9t  geoiugical  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion and  data.  Including  maps,  concerning 
wells." 

■^ThlB  Court  hu  established  that,  although 
the  Pre5ldenfs  power  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
national relations  Is  "delicate,  plenary  and 
exclusive."  It  is  one  "which,  of  course,  like 
every  other  yotcmmental  power,  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Constitution."  United  States 
V.  Curtiss-Wright  Erport  Corp.,  299  VjS.  304. 
320  (1B31)   (Emphasis  added). 

'Because  executive  action  Is  subject  to 
the  constitution,  id.,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  such  action  In 
order  to  find  that  the  requirements  of  due 
prooees  are  satisfied. 

"See  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Ex- 
port  Corp..  399  U.S.  304  (1936)  (involving  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  sell  arms  of  war  to 
a  belligerent  in  violation  of  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  Congress  and  a  presidential  procla- 
mation); Cfilca^o  A  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Wafer- 
man  S.S.  Corp.  333  U.S.  103  (1948)  (Involving 
the  operation  of  air  routes  In  overseas  and 
foreign  transportation)  In  which  the  Court- 
stated : 

""niat  aerial  navigation  routes  and  bases 
should  be  prudently  correlated  with  facili- 
ties and  plans  for  our  own  national  de- 
fenses and  raise  new  problems  in  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  is  a  fact  of  common  knowl- 
edge" (at  p.  108): 

and  United  States  v.  Reynolds.  345  U.S.  1 
(1953)  (Involving  newly  developed  secret 
Air  Force  electronic  devices  and  a  "lime  of 
vigorous  preparation  for  national  defense"). 

"Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson  emphasized: 

"Judicial  control  over  the  evidence  in  a 
case  cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  caprice  of 
executive  officers.  ...  It  may  t>e  possible  to 
satisfy  the  court,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  danger 
that  compulsion  of  the  evidence  will  expose 
military  matters  which,  In  the  interest  of 
national  sectvlty.  should  not  be  divulged. 
When  this  Is  the  case,  the  oocaslon  for  the 
privilege  Is  appropriate.  .  .  ."  (at  pp.  O-IO). 

"  The  Court  noted  "In  the  Instant  case  we 
cannot  escape  Judicial  notice  that  this  is  a 
time  of  vigorous  preparation  for  national 
defense."  346  U.S.  at  10. 

"  It  Is  now  fifteen  years  after  release  of 
the  papers  concerning  the  Talta  Conference, 
treating  among  other  sensitive  eubjecta.  the 
repatriation  of  Soviet  nationals.  See  Dept. 
of  State  Public.  6199,  Fokjeign  Relations  or 
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Malta  and  Yalta  1045  (1955).  In  addition, 
the  four  doctmients  that  were  declassified 
after  twenty  years  of  secrecy  reveal  no  basis 
for  the  Army's  continued  withholding  of 
others.  Their  nature,  in  fact,  provldee  strong 
basis  for  questioning  the  Army's  reasonable- 
ness In  withholding  them  so  long.  These 
docimients  consist  of  ( 1  >  a  request  for  Inter- 
preters. (3)  a  request  for  authorlaatton  con- 
cerning immigration  of  Soviet  oltizena  not 


encompassed  by  the  forcible  repatriation  pro- 
visions of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  (3)  a  mes- 
sage conhrmlng  the  defeat  of  proposals  to 
submit  names  of  prospective  immigrants  to 
countriee  of  origin,  and  (4)  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  form  of  certificate  to  be  issued  to 
Individuals  found  to  be  non-Sovlete.  (Items 
number  (2)  and  (3)  were  originally  classl- 
lied  only  as  secret.) 

'"  'It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  present  bill  .  .  , 
to  establish  a  general  philosophy  of  full 
figeocy  dlscloeure.  .  .  ."  S.  Rep.  No.  813.  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (196&).  Professor  Davis,  re- 
ferring to  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  committee  reports  (H.R.  Rep.  No. 
1497,  S9th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  states: 

"In  general,  the  Senate  committee  Is  rela- 
tively faithful  to  the  words  of  the  Act,  and 
the  House  committee  oimbltlously  undertakes 
to  change  the  meaning  that  appears  in  the 
Act's  words.  The  main  thrust  of  the  House 
committee  remarks  that  seem  to  pull  away 
from  the  literal  statutory  words  is  almost 
always  In  the  direction  of  nondisclosure.  The 
Attorney  General's  Memorandum  consistent- 
ly relies  on  such  remarks  by  the  House  com- 
mittee." Davis,  The  In/orTnation  Act:  A  Pre- 
liminary Analysis,  34  U.  Chi.  I*.  REV  761, 
763  ( 1967) . 

i^Exec.  Order  No.  10.501  as  amended,  3 
CFJl.  979.  BO  U5.CA.  5  401  (1970  Supp.) 
{ 1053 ) ,  Record,  pp.  67-85. 

"  The  statutory  burden  of  showing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  secrecy  classification  Is  more 
easily  discharged  where  PreEldentlal  exper- 
tise Is  Invoked  as  supportive  of  such  classlfl- 
catlons,  even  Indirectly.  The  degree  of  Presi- 
dential involvement  in  decision -making  Is 
directly  related  to  the  court's  wUlingness  to 
defer  (See,  e.g..  Chicago  A  S.  Air  Lines  v. 
WatermJtnn  S.S.  Corp..  333  U.S  103,  109 
(1948)  in  which  the  Court  refused  to  over- 
turn a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  order  denying 
the  right  to  one  applicant  to  operate  foreign 
overseas  air  routes,  emphasizing  that,  with 
respect  to  such  applications.  "Presidential 
control  is  not  limited  to  a  negative  but  Is  a 
positive  and  detailed  control  over  the  Board's 
decisions,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
American  administrative  bodies". 

■^23  U.5,C.A.  {  388  provides  a  definition  of 
"International  organUsaiion"  as  "a  public  In- 
ternational organiz-ation  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  pursuant  to  any  treaty  or 
under  the  aathorlty  of  any  Act  of  Congress 
.  .  .  and  which  shall  have  been  designated 
by  the  President  by  appropriate  Executive 
order.  .  .  ."  Allied  Forces  Heodquartera  does 
not  fall  within  this  definition  of  •Interna- 
tional organization,''  and  there  has  been  no 
Presidential  designation. 

'•^ce.  Exec.  Order  No.  10,501  Ha(e).  4(a> 
as  amended,  Record,  pp.  69,  83.  Section  I(tt) 
of  suc^  order  otherwise  provides: 

"Except  OS  may  be  expressly  provided  by 
statute,  the  use  of  the  classification  Top 
Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  appropriate 
authority,  only  for  defense  Information  or 
material  which  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  protection.  The  Top  Secret  classification 
shall  be  applied  only  to  that  Information  or 
material  the  defense  aspect  of  which  Is  par- 
amount, and  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  could  result  In  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  Nation  such  as  leading  to  a 
definite  break  In  diplomatic  relations  affect- 
ing the  defense  of  the  United  States,  an 
armed  attack  against  the  United  States  or  its 
allies,  a  war,  or  the  compromise  of  military 
or  defense  plans,  or  Intelligence  operations, 
or  scientific  or  technological  developments 
vital  to  the  national  defense." 

»-  "An  exploration  of  the  legislative  history 
behind  this  enactment  reveaLi  that  the  pre- 
mier purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  eludlcote  the 
aip-allabUlty  of  Government  records  and  ac- 
tions to  the  American  cltlasen.  In  addition. 
Congress  sought  to  eliminate  mu<^  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  old  law  (citation."  Amerfcan 
Afaa  Line.  Ltd.  v.  Gulick.  411  Fad  896.  699 
(D.C.  Clr.  196S). 


'*  The  Army  makes  this  argument  with 
respect  to  the  entire  file,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Major  General  Wlckham's  affl- 
davlt  states  only  that  the  file  contained 
"many" — not  all — individual  top  secret  docu- 
ments. In  addition.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  file's  contents  are  entirely  Americon- 
Drigluated.  since  records  of  "unlntegrated 
United  States  Staff  sections"  were  transferred 
to  the  U.S  Pedceal  REcoaos  op  World  Wae 
n,  supra  note  3. 

»"  Under  Army  Regulations  380-6  material. 

"Originated  by  or  containing  classified 
Infonuation  clearly  attributed  to  foreign 
governments  or  their  agencies,  or  to  Inter- 
national organizations  and  groups.  Including 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff"  may  be  declaa- 
Klfied  only  by  the  originating  entity.  Record, 
p.    147. 

'-<'  Such  a  coiLitruction  would  clearly  con- 
flict with  the  legislative  purpose  of  "elimi- 
nating vaguenees".  .Amertcon  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 
V.  Cultck.  411  P2d  696,  699  (DCCLr.  1969) 
In  that  the  American  citizen  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  a  \-ery  clear  understand- 
ing of  foreign  laws  relating  to  Information 
disclosure. 

"  Even  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  British 
apparently  considered  the  file  to  be  of  only 
historical  significance  since,  when  trans- 
ferred to  Britain.  It  was  relegated  to  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  British  Cabinet 
Office.  Pedeoal  Recoeds  of  Woblj)  Wab  H, 
svpra  note  2  The  Army's  claim  of  British 
privilege  Is  especially  Incongruous  in  view 
of  the  fact  thai  It  transferred  the  file  to  the 
National  Archives,  rctsen'ing  only  the  right 
to  rule  on  requests  for  disclosure.  Major 
General  Wlckham's  Affidavit.  Record,  pp. 
73.  74. 

(Appendix — United  States  Court  of  Appeals 

for  the  Ninth  Clxcuitj 
JvLirs      Epstein.     PLAiNTiFT-ApprLLANT.  v. 

StAKLET    RESOR.    SECSTTABT    of    THE    ABa<T, 

Depaktment    op    Defense,     Dxpekdamts^ 

Appellees 

1  February  6.  1970] 

No.  34,275  On  Appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

Before;  Merrill,  Koelsch  and  Hufstedler, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Merrill.  Circuit  Judge: 

This  suit  was  brought  pursuant  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  6  VS.C.  i  553 
(a)(3)>  to  enjoin  appellee,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  from  continuing  to  withhold  from 
i^peUont  documents  contained  in  an  Army 
file. 

Appellant,  a  historian,  is  research  associate 
at  Stanford  University's  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace.  His  special 
Interest  concerns  war  refugees.  He  is  prepar- 
ing a  book  on  the  forced  repatriation  of  anti- 
Commuuifit  Rueslons  following  World  War  n, 
and  for  this  purpose  desires  to  examine  the 
Army  file  designated  "Forcible  Repatriation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens— Operation  Keel- 
haul." 

This  file  was  generated  over  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquarters  of 
World  War  XI.  That  agency  had  classified  the 
entire  file  as  top  secret.  At  the  close  of 
the  war.  the  British  Oovemment  received 
the  original  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  received  a  photoprint  copy. 
The  file  contains  a  number  of  tndlvldtjal 
documents,  some  of  which  are  of  British  or 
combined  United  States-British  origin.  Upon 
Its  receipt  the  Army  maintained  tbe  top 
secret  classification  under  Executive  Order 
10501  and  It  has  not  yet  been  declassified. 

After  storage  as  a  historical  record  with 
the  Army  the  file  was  finally  stored  with  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  classifica- 
tion of  the  file  was  reviewed  by  the  Army 
in  1964  and  the  classification  was  retained. 
In  1967  appellant  sought  declasslfioatlon.  The 
file  again  was  reviewed  and  again  the  claasi- 
ficatlon  was  retained. 
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In  I^bruary.  19«8.  appeUmat  again  re- 
quesMd  releaae  of  the  file.  In  response  he 
was  advt*ecJ  by  the  Adjutant- General  of  the 
Army  *hat  a  complete  re-examlnatton  of  the 
file  had  been  direct«d;  that  the  1967  action 
had  been  based  on  the  contents  cf  the  file 
In  Its  entirety;  that  the  current  review  of 
the  file  was  proceeding  on  a  paper-by-paper 
basl*.  In  March.  19««.  this  action  was 
brought. 

Appellees  sought  summiry  Judgment.  In 
«npport  of  their  motion  they  flled  an  affl- 
divlt  of  the  Adjutant  Genrral.  That  affidavit. 
under  date  of  May  29.  1988.  stnted  that  the 
paper-by-paper  review  of  the  file  was  ettU  In 
progress.  It  w*nt  on : 

-This  review  of  Individual  papers  hju  been 
completed  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  coordination  Is  now  In  progress  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  verify  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  with  respect  to  each 
paper.  The  outcome  of  thl'*  effort  wUl  de- 
termine the  poBslblllty  of  reqtiestlng  a  review 
and  rederermlnatlon  of  the  cloaslflcatlon  of 
some  or  all  of  the  document*  by  the  British 
Government.  This  Department  will  continue 
on  Its  present  course  of  coordinating  the  de- 
classlflcatlon  of  the  files  with  the  concerned 
ftgencles.  The  complexity  of  Interests  In  these 
flle^  Indicate?  considerable  time  will  pass 
before  a  nnal  dcTermlnatlon  Is  made.  In  the 
me«ntlme.  the  documents  remain  clnsslfled 
Top  Secret  "   •   •." 

The  District  Court  granted  summary  judg- 
ment m  favor  of  appellees  29fl  P.Supp.  314 
(NX).  C.il.  19e9>.  The  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  of  Northern  California,  as  ami- 
cus curiae,  appears  in  support  of  appellant. 
Th»  appe:»l  presents  a  question  «»  to  the 
scope  of  Judicial  review  Section  562(a>  (3) 
provides  »hfit  "the  court  fbail  determine  the 
m-^tter  de  novo  and  the  burden  Is  on  the 
agencv  to  sustain  Its  action  " 

Appenees  insist,  however,  that  thla  subeec- 
Uon  does  not  apply  here.  They  point  to 
f  563(b>  which  states  that  "It [hi?  section 
does  not  apply  to  matters**  In  nine  enu- 
merated catei^rles.*  Appellees  contend  that 
agency  determination  that  the  material 
sought  falls  within  one  of  the  nine  exempted 
cfttegortea  takes  the  case  out  of  subeectlon 
(a)(3)  and  precludes  the  broad  Judicial  re- 
view by  that  subsection.  They  assert  that 
we  are  here  faced  with  an  agency  determina- 
tion that  the  (bUO  e«mptlon  applies. 

Unquestionably    the    Act     Is    awkwardly 
drawn.  However,  in  view  of  the  legislative 
purpose  to  make  It  easier  for  private  citizens 
to  secure  Government  Information,  it  seems 
moat  unllkelv  thAt  it  was  intended  to  fore- 
close an   fa)"(3)    Judicial  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances pf  exemption    Rather  It  would 
»em  th«it  <b)    was  Intended  to  specify  the 
b.ves  for  withholding  under  (a)  (31  and  that 
Judicial  review  de  novo  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  agpncy  should  be  had  as  to 
whether    the    conditions    of    exemption    in 
truth  exist.  S«  Amrrican  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  v. 
GuIiClt.   411    F.2d   696.   703    (DC.    CiT    1S»«9>. 
The  District   Court  was.   then    In   error   In 
holding  to  the  contrary.  298  P-Supp.  at  217. 
This  being  so.  appellant  argues,  the  Dis- 
trict should  have  taken   the  flle  for  a  de- 
tennlnatlon  In  camera  an  to  whether,  under 
(b)(l>  and  the  applicable  executive  stand- 
ards, this  file  should,  after  twenty-four  years, 
«lll  be  classlfled  a«  "top  secret"  In  the  In- 
terestB  of   the   national   defense  or  foreign 
policy. 
Here  we  part  company  with  appellant. 
Seztlcn  (b)  (11  Is  couched  Ua  terms  algntfl- 
cantly  dlfforcni  from  the  other  exemptions. 
Under   the   others    (with    the   exception    ot 
•-he  third)  the  very  Xj^U  for  the  agency  de- 
termlnatlon^the  underlying  factual  conten- 
tion— 15  open  to  Judicial  rerlew.  Sec  General 
Services   Admtniatration    v.    Benson,   418   F. 
2d  878  (9th  Clr.  1980);  Americcn  Mail  Line. 
Ltd.  V.  Gulirk.  41!    F.   2d  896.  703    (D.C.Clr. 
l»6»>.    Under    <bMH    this   la    not  so.  The 
function  of  determining  whether  aecreey  U 


required  In  the  national  interest  la  expressly 
aaalgned  to  the  executive.  The  judldml  In- 
quiry Is  limited  to  the  question  whether  an 
appropriate  executive  order  has  been  made 
as  to  the  material  In  question. 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive purpose.  It  simply  recognizes  the  propo- 
sition that  the  question  of  what  Is  desU-able 
In  the  Interest  ot  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  la  no:  the  sort  of  question  that 
coun.s  are  designed  to  deal  with.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  Judiciary  has  neither  the  "apU- 
tude.  facilities,  nor  responsibility"  to  review 
tnefe  essentially  political  decisions.  Chi- 
cago 4  Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  Waterman 
SS-  Corp..  333  U.S.  103.  ill  (1948):  «C  olso 
United  States  v.  Ctirtiss-Wnght  Export  Corp.. 
299  US  304.320-22  (1936). 

Upon  the  narrow  question  remaining  for 
Judicial  review,  we  note  that  the  executive 
determination  of  top  secret  classification 
does  not  rest  on  an  ancient  order  unrelated 
to  the  conditions  of  today.  The  classlflcstlon 
his  been  updated  and  the  process  of  current 
review  is  continuing.  Nor  is  the  agency  hid- 
ing material  under  a  filing  system  that  gives 
top-secret  classification  to  materlfcl  simply 
because  It  relates,  for  filing  purposes,  to 
other  material  that  is  uuly  top  secret.  A 
paper-by- paper  review  was  in  operation  In 
May,  196S.  Nor  do  we  find  a  foot-dragging 
P-Asslng  of  responsibility  for  ordering  declas- 
sification to  other  departments  or  nations. 
The  Army  has  reached  a  decision  and  Is 
scekln;  verification  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Department  of  State.  Interces- 
sion with  the  British  Government  would,  we 
are  assured,  follow  a  favorable  decUlon  by 
the  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  Court  ruled  that  under  (b)  (1) 
It  had  authority  to  determine  whether  clas- 
stflcailon  was  arbitrary  or  capricious.  It  held 
that  upon  appe'.lees'  showing,  claaslflcatlon 
could  not  be  so  characterized.  In  both  re- 
spects we  agree  with  the  court's  rulings. 
Further  we  agree  that  Judicial  inquiry  into 
this  narrow  area  does  not,  at  least  In  this 
case,  warrant  in  camera  examination  of  the 
file. 

The  origin  of  the  file's  conten*-B  Itself  is 
sufllclen*,  to  dispel  any  suggestion  that  the 
original  clasaiflcatlon  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. While  the  pa&sage  of  time  may  caet 
doubt  on  the  continuing  need  for  secrecy, 
appellees  have  made  more  than  a  suf&clent 
showing  that  questions  bearing  on  that  need 
persist  and  require  resolution  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

We  conclude  that  subsection   (b)(1)   has 
been  shown  by  the  Army  to  apply  and  to 
Justify  withholding  the  material  in  question. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


roOTNOTES 

i".  •  •  [E)ach  agency,  on  request  for 
identifiable  records  made  in  eccordonce  with 
published  rules  •  •  ■  shall  make  the  records 
promptly  available  to  any  person.  On  com- 
plaint, the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  district  in  which  the  complainant 
resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  which  the  agency  records  are  situated, 
has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agency  from 
withholding  agency  records  and  to  order  the 
production  of  any  agency  records  improp- 
erly withheld  from  the  complainant.  In  auch 
a  case  the  court  shall  determine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  Is  on  the  agency  to 
sustain  ita  action."  For  a  di&cuaalon  of  the 
Act.  see  Davis.  The  Information  Act:  A  Pre- 
Uminary  Analysis.  34  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  761 
(1967). 

•"(1)  apeclflcally  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 

(3)  related  solely  to  the  internal  person- 
nel rules  and  practices  of  an  agency; 

(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute: 

(4 )  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obUlned  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential: 


(6)  inter-agency  or  intra-agency  memoran- 
duma  or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
in  litigation  with  the  agency: 

(6)  personnel  and  medical  fUea  and  simi- 
lar flics  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

(7)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency: 

(8)  contained  In  or  related  to  examination, 
operating,  or  condition  reports  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  institutions;  or 

(9)  geological  and  geophysical  informa- 
tion and  data.  Including  maps,  concerning 
wells." 

\VB,  DUtrlot  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  California  I 
JoLnrs  EpsrHN,  pLaiwroT.  v,  SraNi-EY  Rcsob, 
SccarrABT   of  thx  Absct,  Do-artment  of 

THT    AaMT,    DBPABTMENT    OF    DxTEKSX.    DC- 
rENDANTS 

No.  48962,  memorandum  and  order. 
Plaintiff,  an  historian  who  Is  now  a  re- 
search associate  at  Stanford  Unlveralty'a 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace,  brings  this  action  pursuant  to  Section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  6 
U-S-C.  !  552,  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  withholding  a  flle  described  as 
■•Fo.-clhle  Repairlatlon  of  Displaced  Soviet 
Cltleens — Operation  Keelhaul."  The  file  waa 
generated  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquarters 
of  World  War  n  and  has  been  classified  Top 
Secret  since  1948.  The  classification  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Executive  Or- 
der 105O1,  3  CFJl.  484.  (Bupp.  1968). 

Subsection  (a)  of  Section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  provides  In  part: 

"lElach  agency,  on  request  Tor  Identifiable 
records  .  .  .  ahall  make  the  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person.  On  complaint,  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  Slates  .  .  .  has 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agencv  from  with- 
holding any  records  and  to  order  the  pro- 
duction of  any  agency  records  improperly 
held  ...  In  cuch  a  case  the  court  shall  de- 
termine the  matter  de  novo  end  the  burden 
Is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action  .  .  ." 
Subsection  (b>  of  Section  3  provides: 
"This  secElen  does  not  apply  to  matter* 
that  are — 

•'(1)  specifically  required  by  Executive  Or- 
der to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy:  -  ■  ■" 

The  defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss  the 
action  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter,  or.  in  the  alternative,  for  summary 
Judgment.  Plaintiff  contends  that  the  Top 
Secret  claaslflcatlon  on  the  file  he  seeks,  la 
unwarranted  and  that  thla  Court  hae  the 
power  to  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  merlW 
of  'his  classlflca-lon.  He  contends  that  such 
power  la  based  on  Section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  Court  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  Ccngreas  did  not  intend  to  aub- 
ject  such  classifications  to  Judicial  scrutiny 
to  that  extent. 

Before  dlsoussmg  the  purpoee  and  effect  of 
Section  3  of  the  Act.  the  Court  direct*  Ita 
attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Congreesman 
John  E.  Moss,  which  plaintiff  filed  in  support 
of  his  contentions.  The  affidavit  has  been  in- 
troduced to  give  aid  to  the  Court  In  inter- 
preting the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the 
Act.  Congressman  Moss'  affidavit  state*: 

■•(Slpeclflrally.  It  wae  my  intent  as  the 
principal  coauthor  of  the  legislation  to  grant 
to  the  appropriate  District  Court  the  broad- 
est latitude  to  review  all  agency  acts  In  this 
regard,  including  the  correctness  of  a  dealg- 
natlon  by  an  agency  bringing  document* 
within  an  exemption  found  in  Section  *(e)" 
of  the  Act;  and  that  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Court  and  the  burdens  placed  upon  tke 
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Government  in  Section  '(c)'  were  meant  to 
include  rather  than  exclude  the  exeo^tlon." 

Statements  made  by  legislators  In  debate 
can  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  which 
guides  courts  in  statutory  construction.  See 
Bindczyck  v.  Flnacane.  342  UB.  76  (1961). 
On  the  other  hand,  statements  made  by  a 
legislator  after  enactment  of  a  statute  and 
not  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  legislative 
body  are  entitled  to  little  or  no  weight  at  all. 
Sationat  School  of  Aeronautics  v.  U.S..  142 
F.  Supp.  933  (Ct.  CI.  1066).  See  also.  UnUed 
State.i  V.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
330  U.8.  258  (1947) .  Such  statements  are  not 
offered  by  way  of  committee  report  and  are 
not  offered  for  response  by  other  membera 
of  the  law-making  body.  The  Intent  which  Is 
helpful  In  Interpreting  a  statute,  Is  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislature  and  not  of  one  of  Its 
members.  For  purposes  of  statutory  con- 
struction, a  legislative  body  can  only  speak 
through  a  statute,  with  the  words  that  are 
used  In  light  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing lu  enactment.  For  this  reason,  the  Court 
has  not  considered  the  affidavit  prepared  and 
submitted  by  the  Honorable  John  E  Moss 
solely  for  purposes  of  This  lawsuit  after  the 
legislation  In  question  was  enacted. 

Prior  to  amendmeiit  by  Section  3  of  the 
Act  In  1966,  this  Section  was  described  by 
Senator  Long  as: 

".  .  .  full  of  loopholes  which  allow  agencies 
to  deuy  legitimate  information  to  the  public. 
Enumerable  times  It  appears  that  Informa- 
tion Is  withheld  only  to  cover  embarrassing 
mistakes  or  Irregularities.  .  .  ."  Senate  Rep. 
No.  813.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
26821  (19651. 

Senator  Long  went  on  to  say  in  support 
ot  the  amendment : 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  hill  .  .  . 
to  establish  a  general  phltos(^hy  of  full 
agency  dlwlosura  unless  Information  Is  ex- 
empted under  clearly  delineated  statutory 
language  and  to  provide  a  court  procedure 
by  which  citlxens  and  the  press  may  obtain 
information  wrongfully  withheld.  ...  Id. 
at26ti21. 

This  purpose  of  full  disclosure  was  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  United  States  District 
Couru  jurlsdlcatlon  to  determine  de  novo 
whether  Information  was  being  properly 
withheld  with  the  burden  of  the  withhold- 
ing ageacy  to  sustain  Its  action.  5  U.S.C. 
i  &S2(a>(3).  This  Jurisdiction  does  not  apply 
to  Information  that  falls  within  the  exemp- 
tions set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  Section 
3.  To  hold  that  the  agencies  have  the  burden 
of  proving  their  action  proper  even  In  areas 
covered  by  the  exemptions,  would  render  the 
exemption  provision  meaningless.  If  a  deter- 
mination de  novo  la  made  by  this  Court  on 
whether  the  Top  Secret  classification  by  the 
Department  of  Army  iB  proper,  with  the  bur- 
den on  the  Secretary  to  sustain  Its  action,  the 
Cotu^  would  be  giving  identical  treatment  to 
information  withheld  by  an  agency  whether 
It  fell  within  the  exemption  or  not.  Appar- 
ently, Congress  did  not  Intend  such  a  result. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  exceptions  enu- 
merated In  Section  3  are  set  forth  merely  to 
designate  the  various  grounds  on  which  In- 
formation may  be  withheld  and  that  the 
burden  Is  on  the  agency  to  show  that  the 
information  properly  falls  within  the  excep- 
tion, with  the  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion to  make  the  determination  de  novo.  That 
this  position  Is  unwarranted  Is  shown  by  the 
clear  expression  of  Congress  In  Subsection 
(b)  of  Section  3.  "This  section  doe^  not 
apply  to  matters  that  are  {listed  below.]"  It 
is  further  shown  by  the  statements  of  Con- 
gresamau  Gallagher  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

"There  has  been  some  speculation  that  in 
strengthening  the  right  of  access  to  Govern- 
ment Information,  the  bill,  as  drafted,  may 
inadvertently  permit  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain typea  of  information  now  kept  secret 
by  Executive  order  In  the  interest  ot  national 
•ectirlty. 


"Such  speculation  Is  without  foundation. 
The  committee,  throughout  Its  extensive 
hearings  on  the  legislation  and  in  Its  sub- 
sequent report,  has  made  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  bill  in  no  way  affects  categories  of  in- 
formation which  the  President — as  stated  In 
the  conunlttee  report — has  determined  must 
be  classified  to  protect  the  national  defense 
or  to  advance  foreign  policy.  These  areas  of 
InformaUon  most  generally  are  claasifled  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  10501."  112  Cong. 
Rec.  13659  (June  20,  1966) . 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally  without 
merit  to  aay  that  Congress  Intended  abso- 
lutely no  effect  by  the  Act  on  Information 
that  falls  within  the  areas  covered  by  the 
exemptions.  The  district  courts  at  least  have 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
emption applies  In  a  given  altuatlon.  In 
furtherance  of  this  Jtirlsdlctlon.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  aay  that  Congress  Intended  the 
oourta  to  determine  whether  classifications 
within  the  first  exemption  Is  clearly  arbi- 
trary and  unsupportable.  Otherwise,  the 
agencies  could  easily  frustrute  the  purpose 
of  full  disclosure  intended  by  Congress  mere- 
ly by  labeling  the  Information  to  fall  within 
the  exemption. 

In  determining  when  Information  need 
not  be  dlscloaed  if  classified  "top  secret  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  of  foreign 
policy,"  guidance  Is  set  forth  in  the  Act 
Itself.  Section  3  provides  that  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  "specifi- 
cally required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy."  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asserted  the  privilege  of  nondls- 
clOBure  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10501  which  reads  In  part: 

"Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  by 
statute,  the  use  of  the  classification  Top 
Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  appn^irlate 
authority,  only  for  defense  Information  or 
material  which  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  protection.  The  Top  Secret  Classification 
shall  be  applied  only  to  that  information  or 
material  the  defense  aspect  of  which  Is  para- 
mount, and  the  unauthorized  dlscloexu-e  of 
which  could  result  In  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  Nation  such  as  leading  to  a 
definite  break  in  diplomatic  relations  affect- 
ing the  defense  of  the  United  States  or  Its 
allies,  a  war,  or  the  compromise  of  military 
or  defense  plans,  or  Intelligence  operations, 
or  scientific  or  technological  developments 
vital  to  the  national  defense."  Exec.  Order 
10601.11(a). 

Section  a  of  the  Executive  Order  further 
provides: 

"In  the  (Department  of  the  Army]  the 
authority  for  original  classification  of  in- 
formation or  material  under  this  order  may 
be  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  governmental  unit  concerned  or 
by  such  responsible  officers  or  employees  as 
he.  or  his  representative  may  designate  for 
that  purpose." 

By  this  Executive  Order,  the  President  has 
delegated  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Army  to  classify  matters  Top  Secret.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  Is,  as  It  must 
be.  discretionary  in  nature.  Judgment  In 
this  area  Is  best  rendered  by  those  best 
equipped  with  the  necessary  facilities  to 
do  so.  The  function  of  this  Court  Is  similar 
to  that  deacrlbed  In  United  States  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 345  U.S.  1.  (1953).  by  B£r.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson: 

"The  court  itself  must  determine  ^rtiether 
the  circumstances  are  appropriate  for  the 
claim  of  privilege,  and  yet  do  so  without 
forcing  a  disclosure  of  the  very  thing  the 
privilege  U  designed  to  protect.  .  .  .  Re- 
gardless of  how  it  Is  articulated,  some  like 
formula  of  compromise  must  he  applied  here. 
Judicial  control  over  the  evidence  In  a  case 
cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  caprice  of  execu- 
tive officers.  Yet  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  court  may  automatically  require 
a  complete  dlacloeure  to  the  Judge  before  the 


claim  of  privilege  will  be  accepted  in  any 
case.  It  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  court. 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  danger  that  comptil- 
alon  of  the  evidence  will  expose  military  mat- 
ter which,  in  the  Interest  of  naUonal  se- 
curity, should  not  be  divulged.  When  this 
Is  the  case,  the  occasion  for  the  privilege 
la  appropriate,  and  the  court  should  not 
Jeopardise  the  secttrlty  which  the  privilege 
Is  meant  to  protect  by  Jnsin^ng  upon  an 
examination  of  the  evidence,  even  by  the 
Judge  alone,   in   chambers."  Id.   at   p.  8-10 

The  Reynolds  case  was  decided  before  the 
amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  was  adopted  and  dealt 
with  information  being  sought  by  discovery 
procedures-  There  Is  no  reason  lor  denying 
application  of  the  principles  announced  in 
Reynolds  to  this  case.  Professor  Davli  seems 
to  accept  this  viewpoint  in  his  discussion 
of  the  first  exemption  in  Section  3  of  the 
Act: 

"The  Department  of  Justice  as  recently  as 
1965  took  an  official  position  that  in  with- 
holding Information  'the  Executive  la  ac- 
countable only  to  the  electorate.  Under  the 
separation  of  powers  concept.  Congress  can- 
not transfer  responsibility  for  Executive 
records  to  the  courts.*  That  position  seems 
to  me  extreme.  Just  as  is  the  opposite  posi- 
tion that  the  courts  may  take  the  whole 
power  away  from  the  executive  would  be 
extreme;  the  long-term  conetltutlonal  solu- 
tion Is  likely  to  follow  the  middle  position  of 
the  Reynolds  case  that  the  executive  de- 
termines the  scope  of  the  privilege,  subject 
to  a  Judicial  check  whenever  a  court  has 
Jurlidlctlon."  Davis.  The  Information  Act: 
A  Preliminary  Analysis.  34  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
761.  764-6  (1967). 

It  is  the  optDloD  Of  this  Court  that  Con- 
gress has  granted  It  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  first  exemption  of  Sec- 
tion 3  applies  m  this  case.  Plaintiff  admits 
that  the  Information  he  seeks  baa  been 
classified  Top  Secret  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  question  remaining  la  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Information  Is  "required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy." In  answering  this  question,  the  Court 
is  limited  to  determining  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  hB«  acted  capriciously  m 
exercising  the  authority  granted  to  him  by 
ExecuUve  Order  10501. 

Although  the  InformaUon  before  the  Court 
Is  not  extensive.  It  la  sufficient  for  rendering 
a  decision  on  the  issue  of  summary  Judg- 
ment- The  ultimate  facts  are  practically  un- 
contested. The  affidavit  produced  by  Major 
General  K.  Wlckham  states  that  the  docu- 
ments in  question  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions made  from  microfilm  copies  of  rec- 
ords generated  by  the  Allied  Force  Headquar- 
ters which  directed  the  aUled  military  oper- 
ations In  the  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Op- 
erations. It  further  states  that  by  direction 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  original 
records  were  released  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Top  secret  classification  "was 
required  because  the  flies  contained  many 
individual  top  secret  documents  of  combined 
or  British  origin.'-  Plaintiff,  In  his  brief, 
states  that  the  file  Is  believed  to  contain  in- 
formation dealing  with  about  900,000  antl- 
Communlst  Russians  who  were  forcibly  re- 
patriated from  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
were  either  executed  or  died  In  slave  camps 
after  their  repatriation. 

The  general  subject  matter  of  the  flle  in 
question  Is  described  In  the  preamble  to 
House  Resolution  24,  86th  Congress.  1st  Sesa. 
(1959).  Plaintiff  has  appended  to  his  brief 
a  dally  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
which  describes  Congresaman  Bosch's  pres- 
entation of  the  remarks  prepared  by  plam- 
tlff  In  support  of  H.R.  24.  In  these  remarks. 
the  plaintiff  himself  bad  quoted  and  used 
the  preamble  to  HJel.  24  which  reads: 
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-Wliereiuj  thts  forc*d  repatriallon  of  pris- 
oners at  »«r  aoa  clvlliims  caiuiot  be  Justified 
by  the  agreement  on  prtsoners  of  war.  made 
pvibUc  h>  the  Department  of  State  on  March 
8. 1948:  and 

'WJ-trras  the  forced  repiitrlotlon  of  prls- 
onera  ot  war  who  had  enlisted  In  the  enemya 
army  was  In  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  ot  the  Army,  aa 
espress-d  during  the  last  40  years;  and 


Circuit,  entered  In  the  above  entitled  caae 
on  February  S.  1970. 

STATEMINT   Of   AMICCS  CtTRIAK 

This  brlet  Is  submitted  with  consent  ot  the 
parties  as  provided  under  Rule  42  of  the 
Rules  of  this  Court.  Letters  of  consent  from 
each  party's  counsel  are  on  flle  with  the 
Clerk  of  this  Court. 

The  American  ClvU  Ubertlcs  Onion  of 
Northern  Callforma  Is  a  non-parUsan.  non- 


Burr.  United  States  v.  Burr.  25  Fed.Cos.  30, 
37-38  (No.  I4692d):  !B7.  191-192  (No.  14894) 
|C.C.  Va.  18071.  See  Berger.  Executive  Prtv- 
ilvge  V.  Conffremional  Inijutrv  12  U5.t-A.l.. 
Rev.  1044.  1107-1110  (1985);  Hardin.  E«cii- 
tivc  Privilege  m  the  Federal  Courts,  71  Yale 
L.J.  879.  B9B-990  (  19821 . 

Finally,  the  Judgement  makes  no  sense. 
Bow  can  Judges  decide  Important  questions 
without  having  the  crucial  facts  belore  them? 
There  was  no  compelling  national  Interest 


■Whereas  the  forced  repatrlBtloii  or  m.i-        ^^^  organization   dedicated   solely  to   tli«      to  bo  served  by  precluding  not  only  disclosure 
lions  of  anil-Communlst  prtsonere  or  war  ana      •:__..„,.Qn  ^^a  oreservntlon  of  tbe  Individ-      ■„   ^aurx.  but  also  review  in  came 


protection  and  preservation  of  tbe  Individ-  ^  Qourt  but  also  review  in  camera  of  the 

ual  nbenlea  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rlgbta.  o^  jup  ^  citizens  right  to  know,  a  historian  *e 

We  have  tradltlonaUy  been  especially  con-  scholarly  research,  the  open  disclosure  policy 

cemed  with  the  free  exercise  of  opinion  and  ^^j  Congre&s.  and  the  Interest,  vital  to  our 

argument  upon  which  the  First  Amendment  judicial  process,  of  having  txi  adequate  rec- 

and   our  form  of   representative   democracy  ^^^  jg  review  were  all  sacrificed  for  a  false 

nre  baaed.  sense  of  secxirlty. 

The  exercise  of  opinion  and  argument  so  j    Rules  governing  exemption  claims  and 

necesearv  to  a  free  and  open  society  means  judicial  review  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 

-       ,  «         .  A     Utile  if  the  relevant  facts  of  government  are  aiatlon  Act  should  be  but  have  not  yet  been 

nlst  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and     ,^^^^^  j^oni   the  people.  In   recognition  of  articulated  by  this  Court. 
15    iherefori-    impeding    mir    foreign    policy      ^^^    congress  enacted  the  Freedom  of  In-  -j^^  judgement  below,  unless  reversed,  will 

.  .  ."  105  Cong    Rec.  A3226  (19591.  formation  Act.  effective  Independence  Day.  encourage  Indiscriminate  claims  for  exemp- 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  information     ^^^    ^  ^^^  public  access  to  the  facta  of  ^j^^  ^^  defeat  the  purpose  ol  the  Freedom 

above  speaks  for  ItseU  and  thus  finds  that     -j^grnment   could   be   guaranteed.   In   that  ^j  information  Act.  This  Coiua  can  prevent 

ihe  circumstances  are  appropriate   lor^  tpe     ^^^  spmt.  because  access  to  information  Is  ^^^^  ^  re&yxW  by  granting  the  writ,  reversing 

critical  to  an  enlightened  electorate  and  e»-  ^j^^  judgment,  and  articulating  rules  govern- 

sentlol  to  the  exposure  of  truth  in  the  mar-  j^^g   exemption    claims    and    Judicial   review 

ketplace  of  Ideas,  we  submit  this  brief  in  the  umjer  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
conviction  that  it  wlU  aid  this  Court  in  deter-  ^^^^  CDurt  has  not  artlculnted  such  rules, 

mining  the  important  Issues  here  presented.  .pj.g   absence   of   rules   encourages   conflict, 

SEASONS  FOB  CRANTtNO  THE  WRTT 

I.  This  case  affords  an  opportunity  to  ar- 
ticulate rules  that  will  prevent  the  freedom 
of  information  act  from  being  vitiated  by  In- 
discriminate claims  for  exemptions. 
iNTiooucnoN 


-ivUlans  represent  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
American  tradition  of  ready  asylum  for 
poUtic-:\l  exiles*,  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  and  an- 
n'haarlon  of  millions  of  an ti -Communist 
prisoners  cf  war  and  civilians  of  Russian, 
rkrainlan.  Polish.  Hungarian,  Battle,  and 
other  ongin  is  stlU  poisoning  our  spiritual 
relations  with  the  vigorously  antl-Commu 


classification  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
.\nny  in  the  interest  of  "'the  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy." 

Accordingly,  the  motion  to  dlsmlsa  the 
compKlnt  Is  denied,  and  the  motion  tor 
siimroory  Judgment  is  granted  in  favor  of 
tbe  defendants. 

Dated!  February  19. 1969. 


lU  3.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  Callfornial 
Jtnjus  Epsmw.  Pu»tNTirT  v.  Stanixt  Rxsoa, 

ETC..    tWTTNOANT 

Civil  ^o.  48952.  findings.  concltiBlon«  and 
Judgment. 

This  action  having  come  regularly  before 
the  Co'in  on  the  alternative  motions  of  the 
defendant  for  dismissal  for  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion or  summarv  Judgment  pursuant  to  Rule 
56  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure: 
and 

The  motions  having  been  made  and  argued 
by  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  partlee, 
and  supplemenua  memoranda  and  affldavlta      ^^ 

thereafter  presented  and  the  motions  duly      aitain  in 'l9fl7  ard  19«8.  (R.  1-2.  29.  35.  42, 
...    .     . .  ^^        .  _  .    ..     ._ i._j  ^\. _*  *«.—  •**»<«■ 


■Openness  Is  a  natxirol  enemy  of  arbltrort- 
nesa.  a  natural  ally  in  the  nght  against  in- 
justiee.'-  Davis.  Discretionary  Justice  226, 111- 
116  (1969).  "Sunlight  Is  sold  to  be  the  best 
of  disinfectants;  electric  light  the  moet  effi- 
cient policeman."  Brandels.  Other  Peoples 
Money  62  (1933). 

The  old  Army  flle  In  this  case,  however, 
has  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  over  28 
veari  Mr.  Epstein  began  requesting  It  lor  his 
historical  research  In  19M  (R.  185-199-.  31- 
45  >   and  formally  requested  It  several  times 


submitted:  and 

The  Court  being  fully  advised  in  the  prem- 
ises, entered  its  Memorandum  and  Order  on 
February  19,  1969  which  Is  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated as  chough  fully  set  forth  herein,  and 
pursuant  to  which  the  Court  hereby  flTuis  and 
conclude*  that: 

1.  The  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  action 
under  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  Section 
553(a)(3):  and 

2.  There  Is  no  genuine  losue  as  to  any  ma- 
terlsl  fact  and  the  defendant  Is  entitled  to  a 
judpnent  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Wherefore.  It  Is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged. 
and  decreed  that : 

1.  The  motion  of  the  defendant  to  <Usmlsa 
the  action  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  Is  denied: 
and 

X  The  alternative  motion  of  the  defendant 
for  summary  Judgment  in  bis  favor  and 
against  tbe  plaintiff  is  granted,  and  this  Judg- 
ment shall  be  entered  accordingly  with  costs 
and  disbursement  to  be  taxed  by  the  Clerk 
in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Dated:  April  14. 1900. 

[In  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

October  Term.  1969.  No.  — | 
Jtnjus    Emrm.     PFrrnowsa,     v.    STANtrr 
Rxaoa,  S«a«T»«T  or  tb«  AaMT;    DxPAar- 

M  CNT      OF      TH»      A»MT ;       DkPAOTKKNT      OT 

DcrcNsi:.  Rbspokuehts 

Brief  of  Amicus  Curiae  In  Support  of  Peti- 
tion for  a  Writ  of  Certlorwl  to  the  TTnlted 
BtAtee  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Aureus  Curiae  uritea  tbat  a  writ  of  eer- 
UDTVl  lasue  to  review  the  Judgment  of  the 
United  St&tes  Court  of  App«aU  for  the  Ninth 


196  198.)  The  Army  replied  that  the  entire 
me  la  top  secret  and  that  declaeslficatlon  re- 
view will  take  "considerable  time."  (R.  26. 
40. 197,  i ' 

The  courts  below,  however,  excused  the 
Army  from  any  "foot-dragging"  and.  without 
even  looking  at  the  flle.  concluded  that  the 
Army's  action  was  not  arbitrary  or  capricious 
and  hence  should  be  upheld  summarily. 

The  summary  Judgment  for  tbe  Army,  af- 
firmed on  oppcaJ.  U  wrong:  It  vitiates  the 
purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
that  -'disclosure  be  the  general  rule  not  the 
exception."*  It  pays  Up  serrloe  only  to  the 
de  novo  test  of  Judicial  review  required  by 
the  statute.  5  U5.C.  8  552(a)  (3).  and  substi- 
tutes a  virtually  unenforceable  "arbitrary 
and  capricious"  test  for  reviewing  claims  to 
the  secrecy  exemption,  f  552  (b)(1):  this  test 
l3  not  found  la  the  stotute  and  Is  precluded 
by  It.  The  Judgment  defeats  the  statutory 
purpose  of  expeditious  dlscloeure,  |55a(al 
(3).  and  encourages  long  delays  whenever 
a  department  official  thinks  he  can  show 
that  "questions  bearing  on  that  need  (for 
secrecy]  persist  and  require  resolution  by  the 
executive."  (Slip.  Opn.  p.5.)  It  encourages 
classification  and  retention  of  document* 
OS  "top  secret"  in  direct  disregard  of  the 
strict  teeta  of  Executive  Order  10501  (see 
f.n.  1.  supra) .  It  breathes  life  in  the  notion 
that  Judges  cannot  review  clalnw  of  secrecy 
because  they  ore  "essentlaJly  poliucal"  (Slip. 
Opn..  p.  4)  even  though  this  notion  hoa  been 
squarely  rejected  by  this  Court.  United  Stata 
V.  Reynolda.  346  US.  I  (1953)  and  was  re- 
jected early  In  our  country's  history  by 
Chief  Justice  MarshoU  at  tbe  trial  of  Aaron 


confusion,  and  frtistratlon  of  the  statutory 
purposes  of  open  disclosure.  See.  e.g..  two 
recent  reviews  of  the  lower  court  cases  which 
reveal  that  the  agencies  and  the  lower  courts 
have  acted  too  often  to  uphold  secrecy  and 
deny  difclosure.  Note.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act:  A  Critical  Reneir,  38  Geo.  Wash. 
L.  Rev.  150  (19691;  T'lt;  19fi6  Freedom  of 
Information  Act— Early  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tums.  44  Wofih.  L.  Rev.  641  (1968-69).  The 
excepUons  are  few  and  far  between.  Ampru 
can  Mail  Line  Ltd.  v,  GulicK  411  P.  3d  696 
(DC  Clr.  1969);  General  Serricea  Admin- 
istration V.  BenMOn,  416  P.  2d  (9th  Clr.  1969) 
iln  camera  review  t. 

Three  pertinent  rules  could  be  articulated. 
lor  example,  for  cases  such  as  this  one: 

(ai   A  federal  aaency  that  claims  that  Its 
information  must  be  kept  secret  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
mxist  satisfy  a  federal  district  court  on  de 
novo  review  that  such  secrecy  Is  specifically 
required    bv    Executive   Order:    the    court's 
responjlblll'tv  Is  not  limited  to  determining 
whether  the  agency  octlon  was  "arbitrary" 
or  "capricious".  5  U.S.C.  8!  652(a)  (3) .  552(b) 
(11;   8.  Rept.  No.  813.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sesa, 
(1955);    Exec.    O.    10501;    United    States    v. 
Reynolds.  845  U.S.  1   (1953);  Amcrtean  Mall 
Line  V.  Gulick,  411  F.  2d  696  (D.C.  Clr.  1969). 
(b)  The  Court  reviewing  the  claim  for  ex- 
emption must   have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine   the   document    In    camera   unless   a 
compelling  national   interest  would  be  Im- 
periled   by    even    such    limited    disclosure. 
united  States  v.  Reynolds.  345  U.S.  1  (1963): 
General  Services  Admini5fraflon  v.  Benaon. 
415  F.  2d  878  (9th  Clr.  1969).  H  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  we  must  be.  and  as  tbe  court  was 
in  the  JleynoW*  caae.  and  as  Congress  was 
m  passing  the  Freedom  of  Iiiformatlon  Act, 
•that  executive  caprice  might  be  substituted 
for  honest  Judgment,  the  only  way  for  the 
court  to  probe  the  claim  of  prlvUege  Is  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Information  In  question. 
...  In  the  lost  analysis.  If  the  court  does 
not  examine  the  information  to  weigh  need 
for  disclosure  against  the  public  Interest  In 
secrecy,  the  executive  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege."  Hardin.  Executive  Privi- 
leffe  in  the  Federal  Courts,  71  Tale  LJ.  B79. 
894-895  (1962). 

(c)  A  claim  to  the  secrecy  exemption,  like 
a  claim  of  executive  prtvllege.  Is  not  to  be 
lightly  invoked.  There  must  tie  a  formal 
claim  for  It,  lodged  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partanent  which  has  control  over  the  mat- 
ter, oXter  actual  penomal  oonaldenhtlon  by 
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that  officer.   United  State*  v.  Reynolds.  345 
U.S.  I.  7-8  (19531;  see  point  II,  infra. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  a  suggested  formu- 
lation. The  overriding  point  is  that  It  is  time 
for  this  Court  to  advance  the  statutory  pur- 
pose of  disclosure  by  reversing  the  unjust 
result  in  this  case  and  providing  guidance  to 
the  lower  couru  and  to  the  agencies  so  as 
to  clarify  this  important  but  confused  area 
of  the  law. 

2.  Freedom  of  information  is  an  locreas- 
ingly  vital  check  on  arbitrary  government 
action. 

Without  adequate  information,  arbitrary 
government  action  cannot  be  effectively  re- 
viewed. Effective  review  is  aided  by  the 
trend  "toward  enlargement  of  the  closa  of 
people  who  mav  protest  administrative  ac- 
tion", Aasn  of  Data  Processing  Service  Orga- 
nizations, Inc.  y.  Camp.  38  LW.  4193  (1970). 
but  It  will  be  frustrated  U  the  agencies  can 
effectively  deny  Information  to  those  with 
standing  to  protest.  "A  popular  government 
wltJiout  popular  information,  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  It.  Is  but  a  Prologue  to  a  Farce 
or  a  Tragedy:  or,  perhaps  both.  Knowledge 
wlU  forever  govera  ignorance;  And  the  peo- 
ple who  mean  to  t>e  their  own  governors, 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which 
knowledge  gives."  Ltr  from  J:imes  Madison 
to  W.  T.  Barry.  Aug.  4.  1822,  In  The  Com- 
plete Madison  337  (Podover  ed.  1953). 

3.  The  formulation  of  guidelines  will  fa- 
cilitate Judicial  review. 

It  la  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  agency 
records  and  disclosure  actions  will  improve 
If  the  agencies  have  a  clear  responsibility 
not  to  make  Indlicrlmmale  claims  to  exemp- 
tions under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  to  JUBlUy  the  claims  they  do  make  be- 
fore a  federal  court  If  they  are  challenged. 
Improved  agency  records  and  action  wiU  re- 
duce the  need  for  Judicial  review  and  will 
facilitate  the  Judicial  review  that  remains 
necessary. 

n.  This  case  affords  an  opportunity  to 
harmonize  the  secrecy  exemption  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  with  this  court's 
rules  on  executive  privilege. 

In  United  States  v.  Rcj/notds.  345  U-S.  1 
(1953).  a  litigant  sought  reports  concerning 
experimental  electronic  equipment  on  a 
military  airplane  that  crashed.  The  govern- 
ment's claim  of  secrecy  under  the  executive 
privilege  doctrine  was  made  by  a  cabinet  level 
officer  after  a  personal  review  of  the  file.' 

The  Court  in  Reynolds  found  that  the  in- 
formation was  of  Immediate  and  current 
value  to  the  military;  that  under  the  facts 
there  Involved  this  could  be  determined 
without  seeing  the  report  itself;  that  Its 
disclosure  might  compromise  the  nation's 
defense;  and  that  alternative  sources  of  In- 
formation were  avalloble.  namely  the  surviv- 
ing crew  members,  which  the  government 
offered  to  moke  available.  Given  that  con- 
text and  the  alternative  sources  of  informa- 
tion. In  camera  review  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary.' 

The  instant  case  affords  an  opportunity  to 
harmonize  the  secrecy  exemption  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  with  the  rulings 
of  the  Reynolds  case  on  executive  privilege. 
These  rulings  should  be  applied  as  mini- 
mum standards  for  claiming  the  secrecy  ex- 
emption and  reviewing  such  claims  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Prior  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
disclosure  was  not  required  "of  information 
held  confidential  for  good  cause  found"  or 
matters  relating  to  "any  function  of  tbe 
United  States  requiring  secrecy  In  the  public 
Interest."  and  there  was  no  provision  for 
Judicial  review  of  an  agency's  decision  that 
there  was  "good  cause"  or  a  need  for  secrecy. 
Act  of  June  11.  1946.  ch.  324.  Section  3.  60 
Stat.  238.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  designed  to  reverse  the  thrust  of  tbe 
earlier  statute  which  had  been  construed  to 
authorize  widespread  withholding  of  agency 
records.  SRep.  No.  813.  89th  Cong.  Ist  Bess.  S 


( 1965)  -  The  "Becrecy"  exemption  in  particular 
was  changed  to  "delimit  more  narrowly  the 
exception  and  to  give  it  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion." S.Rep..  supra  ot  8.  The  Act  gave  etand- 
Ing  to  ordinary  citizens  to  obtain  judicial 
review  of  agency  nondisclosure  no  less  than 
the  review  available  to  Utlganu  under  the 
RevTiolds  case. 

Applying  the  standards  of  the  Reynotds 
cose  will  fulfill  these  statutory  purposes, 
clarify  the  rules  for  claiming  the  secrecy 
exemption,  and  facilitate  JudlcUI  review  of 
such  claims. 

The  foregoing  analysis  can  be  tested  by 
applying  the  Reynolds  standards  to  the  In- 
stant case. 

In  thl3  cose  the  secrecy  privilege  was 
claimed  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Armv.  Although  he  Is  charged  with  the  au- 
thority to  release  Information  from  the  ar- 
chives (R.  33) .  he  Is  not  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  the  Deportment  of 
Defense.  Hla  affidavit  does  not  reflect  the 
personal  action  of  the  head  of  the  deport- 
ment affected  that  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  the  secrecy  exemption. 

On  the  merits,  the  some  kind  of  circum- 
stantial review  made  In  Reynolda.  without 
examining  the  documents  themselves,  per- 
haps Is  possible  In  this  cose  but  It  leads  to 
the  opposre  re-suU:  It  Is  Implouslble,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  British  will  go  to  war  with 
us  if  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file  is  disclosed 
to  0  reputable  historian:  conversely  our  irov- 
ernment  Is  totally  dependent  upon  the  Brit- 
ish for  secrecy  because  they  hove  the  original 
of  the  flle.  If  our  relatloiis  with  other  notions 
might  be  affected,  we  ore  at  the  mercy  of  Her 
Majesty's  government.  It  is  possible,  perhaps, 
that  some  nation  or  nations  would  be  upset 
to  learn  what  we  end  others  did  20-odd  years 
ago.  but  not  overwhelmingly  likely.  The  Army 
can  scarcely  be  sold  to  have  carried  Its  bur- 
den of  showing  that  It  Is  essential  that  this 
Information  be  "kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy,"  It  Is 
Ironic  Indeed  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  which  became  effective  on  a  day 
celebrating  neorly  200  years  of  Independence 
from  the  British,  has  been  Interpreted  below 
to  uphold  the  United  States  Army's  notion 
that  British  consent  to  the  release  of  a  23- 
year  old  flle  IB  required  before  Congress  pur- 
pose of  making  United  States  records  public 
con  be  served." 

It  Is  remotely  possible  that  the  Army  could 
show,  by  an  In  camera  disclosure  to  the  trial 
court,  thot  a  few  documents  should  be  k^t 
secret.  Showli-.g  the  file  to  the  trial  Judge  and 
having  him  reoct  to  the  assertion  that  our 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  will  be 
compromised  will  not  be  a  significant  breach 
in  the  secrecy  wall.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
file  exists,  and  that  the  British  have  the 
original-  The  flle  has  only  historical  value 
because  It  ha?  been  moved  to  the  National 
Archives.  A  careful  examination  cannot  pos- 
sibly harm  the  nations  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  interests  ond  that  kind  of  ex- 
amination Is  precisely  what  Congress  wanted 
when  It  passed  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act." 

Under  the  Reynolds  ease  and  the  statute, 
tbe  courts  below  foiled  to  discharge  their 
statutory  and  Judicial  responslblimes  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  secrecy.  If  tbe  courts 
could  not  reject  the  Army's  claim  entirely, 
they  could,  ot  the  very  least  hove  required 
the  Army  to  produce  the  flle  for  review  in 
cnmero  and  Independent  Judicial  Judgment. 
United  States  v,  Reynolds,  supra:  General 
Services  Administration  v.  Benson.  415  F.  2d 
878  (9th  Clr.  1969) ;  Hardin.  Executive  Priv- 
ilege  in  the  Federal  Courts.  71  Tale  LJ.  879. 
894-880  ( 1962) . 

CONCLtTSIOK 

A  rational  determination  of  the  Issues  in 
this  case  is  essential  to  ensure  that  citizens 
will  have  the  access  to  Information  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  meant  to 


give  and  to  prevent  the  Act  from  being  viti- 
ated by  indiscriminate  claims  to  secrecy  ond 
administrative  delay.  The  petition  for  »  writ 
of  certiorari  should  be  granted  and  the  Judg- 
ment ot  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed. 
Dated.  May  6. 1970. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

PAtJL  Halvontk, 
Chaolxs  C.  Uaeson. 
staff  Counsel.  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  of  Northern  California. 
Mt*"??*"-  TUthoo, 

DONATAB   jAKtTTA, 
PaXBLZ    Stolz, 
By      MICHAEL  TOATMOR. 

AtfomejfJ  for  Amicus  Curiae,  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  of  North- 
ern California. 

FOOTNOTES 

X  After  the  trial,  the  Army  released  four 
doctunents  from  the  flle  (reproduced  as  Ap- 
pendix A  In  the  brief  of  amicus  curiae  in 
tbe  9th  Circuit).  These  documents  are;  a 
request  for  Interpreters;  two  papers  origi- 
nally clasalfled  "secret"  only;  and  one  paper 
originally  unclassified.  These  papers,  hidden 
from  view  for  over  23  years,  reflect  the  Army's 
Judgment,  accepted  without  question  by  the 
courts  below,  of  what  meets  the  President's 
test  that  "Top  Secret  classification  ihall  be 
applied  only  to  that  information  or  nuterlol 
the  defense  aspect  of  which  is  paramount 
and  tiie  unauthorized  disclosure  of  whlcji 
could  result  in  csceptlonnlly  griive  damage 
to  the  Nailon  such  o^  leading  to  a  definite 
break  in  diplomatic  relaUons  affecting  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  an  armed  at- 
tack against  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  allien, 
a  war,  or  the  compromise  of  milltar>'  or  tech- 
nological developments  vital  to  the  notional 
defense."  Exec.  O.  10501  1 1(a)  (R.68).  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  amicus  curiae  set  out  the 
numerous  failures  of  the  Army  to  comply 
not  only  with  the  Executive  Order  but  also 
with  lu  own  regiiiatlons  governing  cUssl- 
flcatlon  and  declassification  of  documents. 
(AC  brief  pp.  24-49.) 

s  Sen.  Jud.  Comm.,  Subcomm.  on  Admin. 
Proct.  i:  Proc,  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  {Ten  Months  Review),  p.  3,  00th  Cong.. 
2d  SC£S.  (196S);  S.Rep.  No.  813,  B9th  Cong.. 
1st,  Sess.  (1965);  Attorney  Generals  Memo- 
randum on  the  Public  Information  Section 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  11  (1947) 
quoting  President  Johnson's  statement  In 
signing  the  bill  that  '-the  United  States  is  an 
open  society  In  which  the  people's  right  to 
know  U  cherl.shed  ond  guarded."  See  Davis. 
The  Information  Act:  A  Preliminary  Anaiysia, 
34  U.ChiXJlev.  761  (1967):  Note,  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  Bill.  40  Notre  Dome  Law. 
417  (1965)  (extensive  discussion  of  bill  and 
related  earlier  proposols);  Note.  Freedom  of 
Information:  The  Statute  and  the  Regula- 
tions. 56  Georgetown  L.J.  18  (1967) :  Note. 
The  Information  Act:  Judicial  Enforcement 
of  the  Records  Provision.  54  Va.  L.Rev.  466 
(1968):  Note,  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act:  A  Critical  Rerievi.  S8  Geo.  Wash.  LJtev. 
150  (1969). 

■  "The  privilege  belongs  to  the  government 
and  must  be  asserted  by  U;  It  can  neither  be 
claimed  nor  waived  by  a  private  porty  It  is 
not  to  be  llgbUy  invoked.  There  must  be 
formal  claim  of  prlvlleEc.  lodged  by  the  head 
of  the  department  which  has  control  over  the 
matter,  after  actual  personal  consideration 
by  that  officer."  353  US.  at  7-8.  See  tOso 
Machin  v.  Zuckert.  916  P.  2d  336.  338  (DC- 
Clr.)  (formal  claim  of  privilege  by  Secretory 
of  the  Air  Fbree).  cert,  denied,  375  U.S  896 

(1963):  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung  v.  VS.B^  Carl 
Zeiss.  Jena.  40  F.R.D.  318,  323  (D.C1>.C.  166«t. 
affirmed  per  curiam  384  P.  2d  979  (D.C  Clr.) , 
cerf.  denied.  389  US   952  (19671    (offidavlt  of 

Attorney  General  in  his  capacity  os  head  of 

the  Department  of  Justice). 

*See  al.so  United  States  v.  Burr.  35  Fed. 
Oas.  187.  191-192  (No.  14694)   (CC.  Vo.  1807) 

(Marshall.  C.J,);  Berger.  Executive  privilege 
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V.  Cortffressumat  Inquiry,  12  D.C.LA.L.  H»v. 
1044,  1107-iHO  (19381:  HArdln,  Executive 
P-ii'-lege  m  the  Fede-al  Courts.  7X  Tal«  L.J 
879.  89»-9(X)  I  lOeai:  L.  JfciTe,  Judicial  Control 
o/  Aaministrotive  Action  363-364  (1965). 

>  I:  bears  no-lnz  that  the  Army  made  no 
shoving  thut  a  claim  of  privilcjre  hy  «  Brit- 
ish offlcial  would  be  ^yialned  by  a  ourt  See 
Crmby  V.  Pacific  S^.  Linet.  133  P  ad  470,  47S 
(9th  Ctr.l,  ct'ri.  denied.  319  U.S  753  U9431 
(Claim  of  Brttlah  official  to  privilege  denied*. 
See  also  Conu^ay  r.  Rimmer  il96a^.  All.  E.B. 
874-H-U.  which  established  the  principle  of 
subsi-andal  judicial  renew  of  claims  ol  erec- 
uti-ve  prlTlleje  and  effectively  overruled  Dun- 
can V.  CampbeU.  Laird  it  Co,  Ltd.  (1942).  1 
All    EJL  687-BJ. 

•Presumably,  the  Army's  principal  ex- 
pertise on  the  implications  of  disclosing  the 
flle  would  be  In  the  national  defense  area 
rather  than  the  foreign  poller  area.  However. 
the  flle  i«  very  old  and  the  national  defense 
Implications.  If  any.  of  releasing  It  seem  re- 
mote- Presumably,  also,  the  Army's  reluc- 
tance lo  rele&se  the  file  does  not  arise  out  of 
any  desire  to  hide  error  or  inefflclency  of  the 
Army  or  an  allied  component  of  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  (AFHQ)  such  as  the  British. 
for  to  do  .«D  would  directly  crtntradlct  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  that  a  claim  that 
informatlcn  is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
the  Freedom  of  Informatton  Act  "'n  no 
event"  shall  be  "influenced  by  the  possIbtlUy 
that  Its  release  m:ght  suggest  administrative 
error  or  inefficiency  or  might  embarrass  a 
Ci^mipuncnt  or  an  oflc^al  of  that  component." 
32  CTK  Sec'Jon  286.4(c),  reproduced  la 
House  Comm.  on  Gov't  Operations,  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (Coynpilation  and  Anal- 
yjts  0/  Departmental  Regulations),  p.  46. 
90th  Cong..  3d  Sess.  ii968).  One  would  think 
also  that  the  Army  migbt  be  gU6  to  release 
the  Ole  to  clear  away  any  suggestion  that  It 
m::ght  have  used  force  or  cooperated  In  the 
lue  of  force  in  the  repatriation  of  persons 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Repatriauon  by  force 
was  not  provided  lor  in  the  Talta  agree- 
ments, and  official  Army  history  makes  clear 
that  Allied  policy  was  to  protect  "displaced 
persons  from  forcible  repairiation-"  Coles  & 
Weinberg.  Vntted  States  Armif  in  World  War 
II.  Civil  Affairs:  Soldiers  Become  Governors. 
Depar;.ment  of  -.he  Army  11964).  pp.  582, 
648.  Dept.  of  State  Public.  6199,  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States.  The  Confer- 
ences at  Malta  and  Yalta  1945.  pp.  985-987 
(1955).  It  would  seem  unlikely  also  that  the 
Army  desires  to  protect  Soviet  Conununlst^ 
fr^xn  disclosure  about  their  U3e  of  force.  The 
Army  surely  is  opposed  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. Moreover,  a  decision  to  protect  So- 
viet Communists  would  not  seem  to  be  one 
of  national  defense-  Besidea.  the  story  of  the 
Communists'  use  of  force  has  already  been 
documented  in  some  detail  See.  eg.,  the 
four-volume  collection,  translated  from  the 
German,  entitled  Documents  on  the  Eipul- 
tUtn  of  the  German  Population  from  Sastcm 
and  Central  Europe  (Schneider  ed.,  I960- 
01):  Bouscaren.  international  Migrations 
Since  1945.  pp.  47-66  (1963). 

(In  th«  Supreme  Cotirt  of  tb«  Unltwl  Stat«a. 
October  Term.  I960.  No.  15SS] 

Jtruus     Ep»mN.     PrrmoNni,     r.     SnuHixr 
Resob,  SccarTAKT  or  ths  Aaitr.  rr  az.. 

(On  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  of  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  tha  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit) 
Brief  for  the  respondents  in  opposition 

OPIMTONS  BStOW  /^  \ 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  (Pet. 
App.  20-35)   la  reported  at  421  FJd  930.  The 
opinion  of  the  district  court  (Pet.  App.  26- 
34)  U  reported  at  296  F.  Supp   214. 
jtrazsanmoM 

Tha  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appaala  waa 
entered  on  February  6.  1970.  Tb«  petlUon 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  waa  filed  on  May  6, 
1970.  The  Junadictlon  of  this  Coiut  la  In- 
voked under  38  UB.C.  1354(1). 


qtTvsnoK  nxsomD 
Whether  the  requested  flle,  which  Is  se- 
curity-classlfled  pursuant  to  Ehtecuilve  Or- 
ders 10501  and  10964.  falls  within  the  ex- 
emption In  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  matters  that  are  "speclQcally  required  by 
Executive  Order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
mteresl  of  the  uaiioaul  defense  or  foreign 
policy." 

STATUTE  navoLvm 

In  pertinent  part,  the  public  Information 
section  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
iihe  "Freedom  of  infonnation  Act"),  P.L. 
90-23.  81  Stat.  54  (5  U.3.C.  (Supp.  IV)  6S3 
et  seq.\.  provides: 

"Public  Information:  agency  rules,  opin- 
ions, orders,  records,  and  proceedings. 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  nuike  available  to 
the  public  Information  as  follows: 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(3)    Except  with   respect   to  the  records 

made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  agency,  on  re- 
quest for  identifiable  records  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,  shall 
make  the  records  promp'ly  available  to  any 
person.  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  • 

"(bt  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mat- 
ters that  ore — 

"(1)  specifically  required  by  SxecuUve  or- 
der to  be  kept  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy." 

•  •  •  «  • 

sTATUCcrr 

1.  For  a  ntunber  of  years  petitioner  has 
been  attempting  to  obtain  the  disclosure  to 
htm  of  a  flle  which  he  describes  as  "Army 
document:  "Forcible  Repatriation  of  Dis- 
placed Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul,' "  File  No.  383.7-14.1  (R.  29) .'  PetlUon- 
er'a  requests  were  denied  because  of  the 
"current  high  security  classlflcatlan  of  the 
file"  (R.  ieS-193).  After  Congress  enacted 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  which  be- 
come eSecUvB  on  July  4.  1967.  petitioner 
invoked  that  statute  In  support  of  his  re- 
quest for  disclosure  (R.  35.  46) .  That  request 
was  also  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the 
requested  flle  Is  exempt  from  disclosure  un- 
der the  Act  as  matter  which,  under  5  n£.C. 
5S3(b)(l),  is  "specifically  required  by  Exec- 
utive cxder  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest 
of  tbe  naUonal  defense  or  foreign  policy" 
R.  34-53). 

Petitioner  thereafter  brought  this  action 
In  the  district  court,  pursuant  to  the  Ppbc- 
dom  of  Information  Act.  to  compel  the  re- 
spondents to  dlscloee  tbe  requested  file  to 
him  (R.  1-3).  The  district  court  granted  a 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  and  dlsmlaaed 
the  action,  on  the  ground  that  the  reapond- 
ents  had  ^propriately  invoked  tbe  foregoing 
exemption  iPet.  App.  36-34).  The  court  of 
appeals  affirmed,  holding  that  "(t]be  origin 
of  the  file's  contents  Itaelf  is  sufficient  to 
diq>el  any  suggeetlon  that  the  original  clas- 
sification was  arbitrary  or  capricious."  and 
that  the  reepondenta  had  "made  more  than 
a  sufficient  shoving"  that  questions  bearing 
on  "the  continuing  need  for  secrecy  •  •  • 
persist  and  require  resolution  by  the  execu- 
Uva"  (Pet.  App.  36). 

3.  The  basis  of  the  security  clasalficatlon 
of  tbe  requested  file  is  set  forth  In  an  affi- 
davit of  Major  General  Kenneth  O.  Wlck- 
ham.  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  (R.  23- 
37) .  The  AUled  Force  Headquarters 
("AFHQ")  was  the  unified  mter-allled  com- 
mand (British  and  American)  that  planned 
and  supervised  ground,  air.  naval  and  service 
operations  and  military  government  during 
World  War  II  in  the  North  African  Theatre 
of  Operations  and  later  the  Mediterranean 
Theatre.'  After  AFHQ  was  discontinued  the 
Combined    Chiefs   of    Staff*   directed    that 
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APHQ's  original  records  be  transferred  to 
the  British  Government  and  >hat  microfilm 
copies  of  the  records  be  released  to  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  Oovcrn- 
ment.  The  Adjutant  General's  affidavit  states 
that  the  flle  requ'-sied  by  petitioner  Is  port 
of  the  foregoing  APKQ  recc^rds  thtit  «*ere  re- 
leased to  the  United  States  War  Department 
by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that 
the  requested  Die,  a?  received  by  the  War 
Department,  was  classlfled  as  "Top  Secret" 
since  It  contained  many  IndlUdual  "Top 
Secret"  documents  of  combined  (British  and 
American)  and  British  origin.  The  Adjutant 
General's  affidavit  further  states  that  the 
requested  flle.  In  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Government,  has  continued  to  be 
securlty-claaalfled  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Orders  10501  and  10964 
(see  Pet.  App.  22;   R.  24.  26-27).* 

Executive  Order  10501.  as  amended  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10964.  requires  the  security 
claf^slficatlon  of.  and  exempts  from  auto- 
matic downgrading  or  declassification,  cer- 
tain defined  categories  of  Information,  in- 
cluding defense  "11  Information  or  material 
originated  by  foreign  governments  or  inter- 
national organisations  and  over  which  the 
United  States  Ooverimient  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion. Information  or  material  provided  for 
by  statutes  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
and  information  or  material  requiring  special 
handling,  such  as  intelligence  and  cryptog- 
raphy."' Army  Regtilation  380-6.  which  im- 
plements these  executive  orders,  lists  the 
"Combined  Chiefs  of  StafT'  as  an  example 
of  an  International  organization  which  is 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
(R.  161  )-• 

Executive  Orders  lOSOl  and  10964  forbid 
the  disclosure  to  petitioner  of  the  requested 
file  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  flJe  was  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  "in- 
ternational" organization,  as  a  securlty-claa- 
slfled  "defense"  document,  and  the  British 
Government  (the  other  member  of  the  Com- 
bined Chleli  of  Staff  (has  refused  to  re- 
move the  security  classification  of  the  flle.^ 
Second.  Independently  of  the  International 
nature  of  many  of  the  papers  In  the  file.*  we 
are  Informed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  the  file  has  been  security -classified,  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Orders  10501  and  10964, 
because  of  considerations  of  intelligence  and 
cryptography  (aee  Section  4(a)  (1)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  IO501,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  10964) .  It  should  also  be  added,  as  the 
court  of  appeals  noted  (Pet.  App.  24-35). 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  re- 
viewed the  flle  contlnuouBly,  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  the  hope  that  a  procedure 
could  be  developed  to  declassify  all,  or  a  por- 
tion of.  the  papers  In  the  file  (see  R.  24- 
53.  185-193).  To  date,  however,  those  efforts 
have  yielded  only  the  declaeslflcatlon  of  four 
United  States-originated  Items,  Involving 
no  problems  of  intelligence  or  cryptography, 
which  were  furnished  to  petitioner  on  August 
33,  1969.* 

AacuioifT 
Tlie  Freedom  of  Information  Act  eziaran- 
ly  exempts  from  its  coverage  niatt«n  thftt 
are  "specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy"  {5  UB.C. 
552(b)  {!) ).  The  court  of  appeals  was  plainly 
correct  In  holding  that  this  exemption  ap- 
plies to  the  file  sought  by  petitioner.  The 
requested  file — which  pertains  to  "defense" 
information — was  received  by  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Oovenmient 
from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  (an  "in- 
ternational" organization  composed  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  representatives)  as  a  ee- 
curlty>clasalfled  document.  And,  Insofar  aa 
the  file  contains  papers  originated  by  the 
British  Government  (the  other  member  of 
tbe  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff) .  Executive 
Order  10601.  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
10044.  forbids  the  disclosure  of  the  file  until 
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such  time  as  the  British  Government  agrees 
to  remove  the  security  classification.  Certain- 
ly, our  nation's  foreign  policy  cannot  be  con- 
ducted effectively  If  It  fails  to  honor  Its 
International  commitments."  Moreover.  In- 
dependently of  the  international  natiue  of 
the  file,  the  forcsoing  executive  orders  for- 
bid the  ci:pclcsi:rc  of  the  flic  because  of  con- 
slderatiotia  of  mtelllgence  and  cryptography. 

There  la  no  merit  in  petitioner's  contention 
{e.g..  Pet.  10)  that  the  cotirta  below  should 
have  reviewed  the  correctness  of  the  execu- 
tive Judgment  that  documents  of  the  type 
here  Involved  must  be  kept  secret  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy.  As  the  court  of  appeals  noted,  under 
the  exemption  mvolved  here  the  "function 
of  determining  whether  secrecy  Is  required 
In  the  national  interest  Is  expressely  assigned 
to  the  executive."  and  "I  Ijhe  Judicial  Inquiry 
Is  limited  to  the  question  of  whether  an  ap- 
propriate executive  order  has  been  made  as 
to  the  material  in  question"  (Pet.  App.  24), 
The  correctness  of  this  reading  of  the  Act  Is 
confirmed  by  the  express  language  of  the 
•xemptlon.  by  its  legislative  history,"  and 
by  the  settled  principle  of  judicial  refusal  to 
review  the  discretion  of  the  executive  In  the 
areas  of  national  delenfe  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. See.  e.g..  Chicago  <fi  Southern  Air  Lines 
V.  Waterman  S.S.  Corp..  333  U.S.  103.  Ill: 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp..  299 
US.  304.  320-323:  Johnson  v.  Bisentrager. 
399  U.S.  763,  789;  Orloff  v.  WiUoughby.  »45 
VS.  83:  Panama  CaJt4tt  Co.  v.  Groce  Line.  Inc.. 
356U.S  309.  317-318 

Finally,  we  note  that  petitioner  can  derive 
no  comfort  from  United  States  v.  Reynolds, 
345  U.S.  1.  The  Reynolds  case  antedated  the 
Freedom  of  Informac'.on  Act  and  concerned 
instead  a  formal  c'alm  of  executive  privilege 
asserted  by  tbe  government  as  a  defense  to 
discovery  in  a  Tort  Claims  Act  suit.  The 
claim  of  executive  privilege  was  sustained  by 
this  Court,  without  requiring  in  camera  In- 
spection, where  there  were  circumstances 
"Indicating  a  reasonable  possibility  that  mil- 
itary secret-s  were  Involved  •  •  •  "  (845  U.S. 
at  10-11). The  Instant  case,  however.  Involves 
an  explicit  exemption  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation .Act  which.  Congress  made  clear. 
Is  independent  of  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  (see  note  11.  supra)  Moreover,  as 
the  court  of  appeals  correctly  concluded,  the 
goverimient  in  the  instant  case  has  appro- 
priately established  that  tbe  file  requested  by 
petitioner  falls  within  the  exemption  to  the 
Act  on  which  it  relied." 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reason  stated,  the  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  should  be  denied. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

EawxN  N.  GaiswoLD, 

Solicitor  General. 
WnxiAH  D.  RucKCLsiutis, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
MoKTON  Hollands. 

LCONABO  SCHATTUAK. 

Attomeya. 

JtJWK  1970. 

foomoCTS 

» "R."  refers  to  the  record  In  the  court 
of  appeals,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  this  Court. 

■See  Federal  Records  of  World  War  II. 
Vol.  11.  Mititary  Agencies  (G.8.A.,  1961),  pp. 
787.  769. 

>  The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  a  result 
of  a  United  States-UnlT«d  Kingdom  military 
staff  conference  held  shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
continued  throughout  the  war,  reported  to 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister.  It 
collaborated  in  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  policies  and  plans  concerning  the 
strategic  conduct  of  the  war,  the  broad  pro- 
gram of  war  requirements,  the  allocation  of 
munitions  resources,  and  the  requirements 
for  overseas  transportation  for  the  fighting 
services  of  the  aUied  nations    See  Ffderat 


Records  of  World    War  II.  Vol.  It.  Military 
Agencies,  ffiipro,  pp.  3-3. 

*  The  file  is  stared  in  the  National  Archives 
(R.  33).  A  great  number  ol  other  classified 
documents  are  also  stored  In  the  National 
Archives  and  its  record  centers.  Including 
documents  dating  to  1966. 

•Section  3  of  18  Fed.  Reg.  7049.  3  C.F.R. 
(1949-1953  Comp.)  979:  Section  4(a)  <l)  of 
36  Fed.  Reg.  8932, 3  CJ.R.  (1959-1963  Comp.) 
486. 

•The  common  understanding  that  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  la  an  "interna- 
tional" group  is  also  evidenced  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  6200  10.  p.  S  (July 
30.  1963),  and  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 5300.0.  p.  4   (September  27.  1958). 

1  As  a  result  of  recent  inqulrlee  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  change  the  file's  clas- 
sification from  "Top  Secret"  to  "Secret". 
However,  tbe  British  Government  has  re- 
fused to  remove  entirely  the  security  clasal- 
ficatlon (now  "Secret")  of  the  flle. 

« As  noted  below,  certain  of  the  paper* 
were  originated  solely  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  are  subject  to  disclosure  by 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  other 
security  considerations  (e.g.,  cryptography 
and  intelligence)   are  not  applicable. 

•The  fact  that  these  Items  (reprmted  In 
Appendix  A  to  the  brief  of  the  amicus  curtae 
In  the  court  of  appeals)  were  originated 
solely  by  tbe  United  Sutes  Oovemment  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  disclose  them 
to  petitioner  once  It  waa  determined  that 
United  States  intelligence  and  cryptography 
considerations  were  not  an  obstacle  to  dis- 
closure. 

^'b  U.S.C.  553(b)(4).  another  exemption 
provlBlon.  explicitly  recognizes  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  honor 
the  confidentiality  of  docunwnts  submitted 
by  prtrofc  citixens.  See  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration V.  Beruon.  415  F5d  878.  881 
(CA.  9).  A  fortiori,  the  government  mtist 
honor  its  international  oommltmontB. 

u  See,  e.g.,  H.  Rep.  No.  1497.  89th  Cone..  2d 
Sess..  pp.  9-10:  113  Cong.  Rec.  13659  (Rep. 
Gallagher).  Moreover,  Repr«sentaUve  Moss, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  stated,  during  Hear- 
ings Before  a  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Bouse 
Comnuttee  on  Government  Operations,  on 
HJl.  5013,  et  al..  80tb  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Part  1, 
Match  30.  1965.  pp.  14-15.  that: 

"We  do  not  challenge  that  right  to  with- 
hold for  the  national  Interest,  because  we 
spedflcally  require  it  by  Executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy.  Note,  that  is 
very  oroad.  "mat  means  that  ony  of  these 
documents  that  are  of  sufficient  rigniflcance 
to  the  secuHty  of  this  Nation  cr  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  as  it  deals  with  other 
natioTis  can,  by  appropriate  destgnation,  be 
excluded  from  the  proiisions  of  this  act. 

"We  reoognlEe  that  there  are  going  to  be 
certain  needs  to  keep  some  of  this  Informa- 
tion locked  up.  And  the  Executive  order 
which  is  applicable  in  this  instance  I  believe 
is  Executive  Order  10501.  where  the  President 
authorizes  the  departments  and  agencies  to 
appropriately  classify  and  lays  out  the  guide' 
lines  for  classification  •   •   ' . 

•  ■  •  •  • 

"The  whole  obfect  of  the  Executive  order  is 

to  have  a  category  in  which  you  can  place 

and  identify  this  information,  so  that  it  is 

secure. 

"Note,  what  hardship  is  imposed  there? 
What  infringement  of  the  Executive  right  or 
responsibHity  is  diminished  by  this  provision 
of  the  proposed  legislationf"  [Emphasis 
added.) 

Representative  Moss  also  stated  during  tbe 
House  hearlugs  that  B  U.S.C.  553(b}  (1)  "was 
Intended  to  specifically  recognlae  that  Ezec- 
uUve  otder  (No.  10501]"  (Id.  at  63).  and  la 
drafted  "in  confonnlty  wttli  that  Sxeoutlve 
order"  (Id.  at  106). 


"  We  recognlxe  that,  tinder  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  "the  burden  Is  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  lU  action"  in  denying  dis- 
closure (5  U.S.C.  553(a)i3)).  The  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  ex- 
plained that  "jtlhe  burden  of  proof  l» 
placed  upcn  the  agency  which  is  the  only 
party  able  to  Justify  tbe  withholding.  A 
private  citizen  cannot  be  asked  to  j»ove 
that  an  agency  has  withheld  information  im- 
properly because  he  will  not  know  the  rea- 
sons lor  the  agency  action."  B-  Rept.  No. 
1497.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sesa..  p.  9.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  similarly  explained  that 
the  burden  of  proof  provision  waa  addod  be- 
cause the  Individual  "will  not  know  the  rea- 
sons for  the  agency  action."  S.  Rep.  No  813. 
89th  Cong..  1st  Seas.,  p.  8.  But  here  the  gov- 
ernment has  explained  why  the  file  sought  by 
petitioner  falls  within  5  U.S.C.  653(b)  (l). 
Moreover,  petitioner's  claim  under  the  Act  la 
not  affected  by  his  status  as  a  historian.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Act  was  to  eliminate  the  test  of  whether  an 
individual  is  "properly  and  directly  oonoem- 
ed"  (see  S.  Rep.  No.  813,  supra,  pp.  5-fl;  H. 
Rep.  No.  1497.  supra,  p.  1). 

In  any  event,  pursuant  to  Executive  Ortltr 
10816  certain  kinds  ol  classified  documents 
can  be  made  available  for  use  by  scholars: 
in  the  Instant  case,  however,  a  determina- 
tion was  made  that,  because  of  the  highly 
sensitive  nature  of  the  requestftd  file,  no 
such  exception  could  be  made  here  (see  B» 
193). 


omcE   or  TB«   Ci.niK, 

COtJXT  OF  THI  UKTTKD  STATXa. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  IS,  1S70. 
Re  Epstein  v.  Resor.  etc..  et  at..  No.  1583,  Oc- 
tober Term,  1969. 
Paul  N.  McClosktt,  Sr.,  Esq. 
Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

DxAa  Sia:  The  Court  today  entered  the  fol- 
lowing order  in  the  above-entitled  case: 

"Tbe  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  Is 
denied.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  certiorari  shotUd  be  granted.  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  took  no  part  in  the  consideration 
or  decision  of  this  petition." 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoBN  P.  Dans.  Clerk. 
By  C.  T.  LTnLENX. 

Assistant  Clerk. 


URBAN  PROPERTY  INSURANCE 

BILL 

The  SPEAKE31.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpebn)  is  re(X>gnized 
for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

^t^.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  Housing  and 
Urban  Etevelopment  Act  of  1970  and.  In 
particular,  that  provision  in  the  act 
which  calls  for  the  direct  Federal  writing 
of  essential  property  insurance 

I  want  to  urge,  first,  that  we  make 
this  bill  our  first  Item  of  business  when 
we  reconvene  in  November.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  property  owners 
and  businesses  in  my  district,  as  well  as 
in  the  entire  Metropolitan  New  YorR  City 
area  and  in  the  major  cities  of  at  least 
six  other  States.  According  to  this  week's 
Issue  of  Time  magazine.  It  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Individual 
homeowner  or  businessman  to  obtain 
Insurance  coverage  against  crime  and 
vandalism  in  these  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  must  protect  our  clttoens  from  the 
increasing  crime  rates.  Now,  when  a  fam- 
ily or  business  is  robbed  or  burglarlKed. 
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they  become  double  victims — first,  a  vic- 
tim of  the  actual  losses  occurred,  and 
second,  they  become  a  ^•ictim  of  the  in- 
surance industry  which  will  immediately 
cancel  their  crime  insurance  policy  after 
a  claim  is  received,  leaving  them  virtu- 
ally defenseless  against  any  subsequent 
crime  losses. 

1  .stronply  urge  support  for  the  meas- 
ure Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
niinols  'Mr.  .^nkcnzioi,  which  will  go 
a  Ion?  way  toward  eliminating  this  dou- 
ble jeopardy  for  crime  victims.  Under  the 
proposed  law.  which  has  received  the 
blessing  of  a  majority  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  write  es- 
sential property  Insurance,  including 
crime  lines,  if  insurance  rates  in  the  pri- 
vate market  exceed  175  percent  of  the 
manual  rates. 

Under  the  bill,  private  homeowners 
could  obtain  up  to  S29.000  insurance 
on  single-family  homes  and  commercial 
establi-shments  could  get  up  to  SI  mil- 
lion. The  bill  also  requires  the  private 
insurance  industry  pools,  the  so-called 
FAIR  program  designed  to  bring  insur- 
ance into  high-risk  areas,  to  offer  bur- 
glary and  theft  insurance,  vandalism 
and  malicious  mischief  insurance,  and 
coverage  during  construction  or  rebabUi- 
taiion. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  mounting  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  an  industry  In  which  I 
was  pcr.<:onally  involved,  let  me  say  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  carriers. 
It  is  well  known  that.  In  many  area.s. 
the  industry  is  losing  a  lot  of  money  on 
its  claL-ns.  and  for  some  kinds  of  insur- 
anre  the.-e  losses  far  offset  gains  across 
the  nation.  The  insurance  carriers  are 
faced  wlh  raising  their  premiums  to 
levels  that  nobody  can  pay  or  simply 
not  offering  certain  kinds  of  insurance 
in  some  areas.  In  a  situation  like  this, 
it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  lives  In  Floral  Park. 
LI-  He  writes  of  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  having  paid  for  insurance  on 
his  home  for  more  than  20  years  and 
receiving  a  cancellation  notice  soon  aft- 
er submitting  his  first  claim  for  a  small 
burglary  loss.  His  letter  explains  his 
frustration,  which  Is  shared  by  other 
citizens  across  the  country  and,  without 
objection.  I  insert  it  into  the  Rrcoan  at 
this  point : 

PtORAL  Pahk.  M.T., 

A-dgust  11.  1870. 
Hod.  SETMOtra  B.%LraLM, 

Jama'ca.  N.Y. 

DiAE  CoHcaissMAN  i  I  wlsh  to  bring  to  yoiir 
attention  a  situation  which  exleta  with  ref- 
erence to  Insurance  companies  In  gcner&I 
which  I  tielleve  requires  investlgatloa  and 
Inunedtate  action.  The  voting  public  will 
eventually  be  annoyed  and  orouaed  enough 
to  vote  onlv  for  tho?e  people  who  really  do 
sometblng  to  oorrect  unfair  practices  a^lnst 
the  taxpayers. 

The  point  In  fact  la  that  I  have  carried 
home  owners  ln.<;urance  for  over  twenty  years 
and  never  had  a  claim.  In  May  of  this  year,  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon  In  broad  daylight,  my 
home  was  burglarized.  My  Insurance  covers 
me  for  only  taSO.OO,  which  was  paid.  Now.  as 
per  the  enclosed  photostat,  the  Insurance 
company  la  not  renewing  the  policy.  The 
same  practice  holds  true  for  automobile 
Insurance  as  weU. 


The  crime  rate,  particularly  In  New  York 
City,  has  risen  sharply  and  the  non-existent 
police  protection  has  mode  It  actUKlly  dan- 
gerous for  law  abiding  citizens  to  walk  the 
streets  It  Is  a  fact  that  In  our  community 
and  many  others,  women  will  not  venture  out 
alone  after  dark.  Our  taxes  and  insurance 
premiums  keep  going  up  while  the  services 
are  declining.  1  do  hope  that  the  voting  pub- 
lic wUl  eventually  put  people  In  Congress. 
Albany,  etc.,  who  will  begin  to  protect  the  law 
abiding  taxpayers  rather  than  the  criminals. 

I  am  sending  this  same  letter  to  various 
heads  of  agencies,  etc.,  and  includmg  news- 
papers. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  Intervention, 
assistance  or  action  and  would  appreciate  a 
reply  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fbahk  F.  Last. 


THE  HONORABLE  SAMUEL  N. 
FRIEDEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land iMr.  C-RMATri  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Sun- 
papers  have  finally  paid  a  long  withheld 
and  overdue  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Congressman.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our 
colleague,  Sam  Fjiiebei.  Unforttmately 
the  hleli  praise,  which  came  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  eulogy,  appeared  In  an  edi- 
torial after  Representative  F«iedel  had 
conceded  defeat  by  the  insignificant  total 
of  38  votes  in  the  recent  primary  election 
held  In  Maryland.  Perhaps  tlie  Sun- 
papers  were  merely  salving  their  own 
conscience  after  nsarly  two  decades  of 
castigation  directed  toward  a  man  who 
has  served  his  constituency  at  the  city. 
State,  and  Federal  level  as  well  as  any 
man  could  and  perliaps  better  than 
mo.=t. 

It  would  have  been  more  seemly  if  the 
etUtors  of  the  Simpapers  had  deigned  to 
mention  some  of  Representative 
Fbiedel's  accomplishments  on  behalf  of 
the  electorate  over  the  years  of  his  serv- 
ice In  this  House.  They  might  have  men- 
tioned for  Instance  that,  as  C^ialrman  of 
the  TransportatiDn  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Friedel  lias  cham- 
pioned Friendship  Airport  for  many 
years  and  was  largely  responsible  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  flights  into  and 
out  of  that  ainxirt  in  1  year  from  220 
daily  to  330  daily;  as  well  as  having  non- 
stop flights  to  London,  Bermuda,  Free- 
port,  Honolulu.  Mexico.  Jamaica,  Quebec, 
Nassau,  and  Puerto  Rico  operate  from 
Friendship.  He  was  m  a  pasition  to  con- 
tinually aid  the  airport  and  consequently 
the  people  of  Maryland. 

They  might  have  mentioned  that  al- 
most single  handedly  Sam  Fhiedel  fought 
for  and  secured  passage  of  a  law  en- 
abling one-quarter  of  a  million  Mary- 
landers  to  continue  to  deduct  ground  rent 
pa>'ments  for  income  tax  purposes.  They 
might  have  mentioned  that  Sam  Frieoex, 
just  this  year  secured  passage  of  a  law — 
Public  Law  91-287 — which  will  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  by  permitting  the  destruc- 
tion of  useless  papers  and  releasing  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  rented  storage  space. 
They  might  have  mentioned  that  he  was 
responsible  In  large  measure  for  keeping 
the  majority  of  social  security  employees 
in  Baltimore  by  offering  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  which  prc- 
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vented  a  large-scale  transfer  of  em- 
ployees to  Washington  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  then  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  1954.  Or  they  might  have 
mentioned  that  S»M  Fbiedel.  played  an 
Important  role  in  having  the  social  secu- 
rity buildings  constructed  in  the  Balti- 
more area  by  having  language  inserted  In 
the  1957  appropriation  bill  requiring  im- 
mediate selection  of  a  site  which  had  lieen 
delayed  for  5  years.  They  might  have 
mentioned  that  it  was  S.m  Priedei.  whose 
efforts  were  responsible  for  having  the 
Navy  repair  and  transport  the  liistoric 
ship.  Constellation,  to  Baltimore  and 
ulUmately  transfer  it  by  gift  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  city  of  Baltimore.  This 
relic  of  our  country's  naval  history  now 
rests  In  Baltimore  Harbor,  tlie  site  of  Its 
origin,  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  well  aware  the 
list  is  a  long  one  and  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  few  of  Sam  Frjedel's  accomplish- 
ments. However,  there  is  one  thing  fur- 
ther thst  I  must  point  out.  One  of  the 
sins  of  Representative  Friedel  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  editorial  referred  to,  that 
he  had  accumulated  18  years  consecutive 
service  and  the  Sunpapers  decided  In 
their  wisdom  that  was  enough.  Enough 
for  what.  I  am  not  sure. 

In  any  event,  as  a  result  of  these  IS 
years  of  service,  Sam  PRiEnEi  had 
achieved  th?  following  positions  of  dis- 
tinction from  which  he  was  in  a  position 
to  aid  his  constituents,  as  we  all  know 
and  the  Sunpnpers  should  be  made 
av.are.  far  more  than  a  fresliman  Mem- 
ber could  ever  hope  to,  tmtil  he.  too,  has 
accumulated  many  ye-irs  of  service  in  this  x 
body.  He  is  chairman  of  the  House  Ad-  3 
ministration,  chairman  of  the  Subcom-  ** 
mittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics, chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  and 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
unprecedented  leadership  took  Manr- 
lanjers  years  to  achieve  but  it  has  been 
lost  overnight.  Certainly  the  Sunpapers 
can  take  pride  in  the  role  they  played 
in  helping  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to 
lose  the  distinction  held  by  our  State  as 
a  result  of  5am  Friedel 's  Important  po- 
sitions. 

I  insert  the  Sunpapers  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro.  It  Is  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Oct.  6, 
IBTOI 

STA-nSMAN 

Thl5  newspaper  wlUiheld  support  from 
Representative  Priedei  In  his  1970  cAmpalgn 
for  renomlnatlcn,  not  In  disapproval  of  hla 
progressive  voting  record  and  certainly  not 
unmindful  of  the  extraordinarily  close  per- 
sonal ties  he  maintained  with  hl-s  constitu- 
ents in  the  Seventh  district.  We  acted  la  the 
conviction  that  18  years  In  Congress  was 
enough,  that  the  district's  changed  and 
yotmger  voices  must  be  attended.  Now  that 
Mr.  Friedel  has  cooled  off  a  potentially  ex- 
plosive situation  by  stepping  aside,  we  salute 
him  for  a  final  demonstration  of  selfless 
statesmanship. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  congressman.  A 
lesser  man  would  have  balked  at  the  fraU 
margin,  38  votes,  by  which  Mr.  Priedei  ran 
second.  Still  fiu-ther  temptation  to  resist 
arose  from  the  chaotic  ElecUon  I3ay  condi- 
tions, and  a  man  of  greater  vanity  but 
amaller  responsibility  might  well  have  held 
out  for  the  whole  bitter  sequence  of  chal- 
lenges, recounts,  court  actions  and  appeals. 


But  Mr.  Priedei  recognized  the  destructive 
possibilities  of  this  course:  he  knows  too  well 
the  racial  embers  smoldering  Just  twneath 
the  surface  of  his  district.  Whatever  the  coet 
m  pride,  he  declined  to  stir  them  to  Sames. 

We  hope  this  show  of  quiet  fortitude  wUl 
not  l>e  lost  on  the  pair  now  left  to  fight  It  out 
ror  the  Friedel  seat  In  the  general  elections 
next  month.  Both  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Parker  have  permitted  themselves  flashes  of 
racist  provocation;  each  has  forsworn  any 
lurther  relapse,  but  the  lure  lingers  on.  The 
fitct  Is  that  the  Seventh  district  is  caught 
this  year  in  a  perhaps  deculve  shift  of  Its 
center  of  political  gravity,  from  the  Jewish 
voters  who  have  sustained  Mr.  Priedei  .since 
1952  to  the  Negro  voters  who  gave  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell the  Democratic  nomination  last  month. 
There  la  no  bUnkIng  the  facts  of  political 
Ufe.  and  this  Is  one.  But  there  Is  no  excuse 
l3r  racial  demagoguery  on  either  the  whit*  or 
t:ie  black  side  In  a  moment  when  the  racial 
balance  Is  still  in  question.  Too  much  Is  at 
stake  for  the  whole  city.  In  terms  of  the  long- 
r3uige  racial  good  will  stored  up.  for  some 
nlsgulded  outburst  to  splU  It  away  now. 

Mr.  MItcheU  and  Mr.  Parker  are  entrusted 
rlth  a  grave  public  responalbUlty  to  carry 
through  to  a  constructive  end  a  delicate  im- 
loldlng  of  Baltimore  history.  Representative 
rrledel  has  shown  them  the  way. 


MYLAI  TRIAL  OF  SERGEANT 
MITCHELL  AND  THE  CIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
ler  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rasick),  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  significance  of  the  Mylal  Incident, 
many  Americans  are  vitally  Interested  In 
the  trial  of  S.  Sgt.  David  Mitchell  which 
is  taking  place  at  Port  Hood,  Tex. 

Yet,  for  some  strange  reason,  news 
coverage,  at  least  in  our  area  of  the  Na- 
tion, has  been  suppressed  or  blacked  out. 

The  morning  'Washington  Post  con- 
tained the  statement: 

Colonel  George  R.  Robinson,  the  military 
judge,  denied  a  defense  request  that  sub- 
poenas he  Issued  for  Richard  Helms,  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  and 
Evan  J.  Parker  of  the  same  agency. 

The  City  edition  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  on  page  2,  contained  a 
slightly  more  detailed  news  release.  In- 
dicating that  CIA  subpenas  were  re- 
quested to  gain  evidence  of  the  assassi- 
nation plan  called  Operation  Phoenix. 
The  Washington  Daily  News  clipping 
follows  at  this  point: 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Oct.  14.  19701 

Puyt  Chakged  to  CIA  ih  Vict  Kiixincb 

Pr.  Hooo,  Tex.— The  chief  defense  attorney 
for  My  lAl  massacre  defendant  David  Mitch- 
ell claims  the  CIA  developed  a  plan  to  as- 
sassinate South  Vietnamese  cIvlUans  sus- 
pected of  helping  the  Viet  Cong. 

Ofisle  Brown  attempted  to  subpoena  two 
top  CIA  officials  to  testify  to  Sgt.  Mitchell's 
courtmartlal.  Mr.  Brown  said  the  CIA  agents 
could  tell  atjout  an  alleged  CIA  plot  to  as- 
sasalnate  clvUlans  who  were  aligned  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  communists. 

Mr.  Brown  said  ye«t«rday  the  CIA  carried 
out  "a  systematic  program  of  assassination 
and  ellmnatlon  of  Viet  Cong  and  suspected 
Viet  Cong." 

"Here  are  the  CIA  and  the  army  condoning 
such  acts  as  this  m  one  Instance,  then  In  an- 
other Instance  trying  this  man  for  allegedly 
assaulting  30  people  In  the  aame  area,"  Mr. 
Brown  said. 

But  Col-  George  Robln.son  rejected  Mr. 
Brown's  motion  to  subpoena  CIA  director 


Richard  Helms  and  Evans  Parker,  who,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  headed  the  assassination  plan 
called  Operation  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Sgt.  Mitchell's  attorneys 
planned  to  confer  In  closed  session  today 
with  Col.  Robinson  In  an  attempt  to  clear 
the  legal  technicalities  blocking  the  opening 
of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Brown  said  testimony  In  the  case 
could  tKgln  today.  But  army  prosecutor  Capt. 
Michael  Swan  said  It  WIU  probably  be  to- 
morrow before  the  flrst  witness  can  be  callecL 

Strangely,  as  If  someone  decided  that 
the  Mitchell  trial  was  not  newsworthy, 
the  final  edition  of  the  same  newspaper 
which  came  out  only  hours  later,  tor  sub- 
urban Washlngtonlans,  did  not  contain 
any  mention  of  the  Mylal  trial.  Feeling 
that  this  is  bizarre  behavior  for  a  news- 
paper to  delete  news  once  It  had  been 
printed  in  its  earlier  edition,  I  then  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Equally  bizarre,  not  one  word 
appeared  In  this  evening  paper. 

The  only  plausible  explanation  for  the 
killing  of  news  stories  atmut  the  Mylal 
trials  at  Port  Hood  must  t>e  the  refer- 
ence to  the  CIA  and  that  operation  In 
Southeast  Asia  known  as  Operation 
Phoenix  or  Phuong  Huong.  If  this  be 
the  case,  one  need  only  look  to  the  record 
of  past  attempts  to  try  American  mili- 
tary men  In  the  infamous  Green  Beret 
case.  Time  and  the  place  lead  to  the 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the  political 
and  military  identities  were  the  same. 

Those  of  us  who  followed,  with  great 
scorn,  the  Green  Beret  preliminaries  re- 
call that  the  case  was  dismissed  when 
the  CIA  agents  and  their  leader.  Rich- 
ard Helms,  refused  to  accept  subpenas 
and  to  testify  in  the  Green  Beret  case. 
In  fact,  such  statements  were  Issued  by 
Army  Secretary  Stanley  R.  Resor  and 
approved  by  President  Nixon.  The  Justi- 
fication given  for  the  CIA  refusal  was 
that  the  appearantx  of  CIA  personnel  as 
witnesses  was  not  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Yet,  in  the  presently  underway  trial 
of  Sergeant  MItcheU,  at  Port  Hood,  Tex., 
we  read  in  the  brief  report  of  the  news 
media  that  the  defense  counsel,  Mr.  Os- 
sie  Brown,  was  denied  the  military 
court's  subpena  power  of  the  CIA  direc- 
tor and  Evans  Parker,  who  Is  said  to 
have  headed  Operation  Phoenix. 

Before  dismissing  the  Green  Beret 
case.  Army  Secretary  Resor  had  stated: 

Except  where  the  most  compelling  reasons 
exist,  our  carefully  developed  legal  proce- 
dures should  not  be  shortcut  ....  A  trial 
.  .  .  will  provide  a  chance  for  full  explora- 
tion of  matters  bearing  on  Innocence,  guilt, 
excuse.  Justification,  mitigation,  or  extenua- 
tion. 

If  this  Is  the  Army's  position,  bow  can 
Mr.  Resor  expect  Sergeant  Mitchell  to 
defend  himself  on  Innocence,  excuse. 
Justification,  mitigation,  or  extenuation, 
when  he  Is  denied  benefit  of  witnesses 
within  reach  of  the  military  tribunal, 
who  his  defense  counsel,  Ossie  Brown, 
feels  are  necessary  to  exonerate  an 
American  soldier  who  has  fought  for  his 
country  and  now  must  feel  that  his 
country  Is  fighting  him? 

The  Army's  denial  of  a  defense  coun- 
sel's motion  for  subpena  of  witnesses  and 
the  mysterious  and  sporadic  news  re- 
porting to  the  American  people  can  but 
make  one  wonder  just  what  is  taking 
place  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


Why  Is  the  military  so  anxious  to  sup- 
press CIA  testimony  In  the  Mj'lai  case 
when  all  evidence  bears  out  their  invol- 
vement In  the  Green  Beret  case  which 
occurred  at  similar  time?  Why  is  the 
Army  so  interested  in  shielding  the  CIA. 
even  at  the  expense  of  destroying  their 
own  system  of  military  justice  in  order 
to  get  a  conviction  against  a  staff  ser- 
geant? Who  Ls  In  command  of  this  trial? 

Can  the  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  to  permit  the  CIA  to  testify 
at  the  Mylal  trial  be  because  of  a  desire 
to  avoid  cxplaming  that  Mylai  was  certi- 
fied as  a  free-fire  zone?  By  whom  and  to 
whom? 

Is  this  military  Justice  or  a  kangaroo 
court? 

I  publicly  urge  the  CIA  to  come  for- 
ward and  participate  In  this  trial  to  pre- 
vent further  persecution  of  this  soldier 
and  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  newsclipplngs 
pertaining  to  the  CIA  Involvement  with 
the  Green  Beret  case  follow; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1, 1966] 
Behind    the    iNTDxrcxNcs    Citbtaih — Soux 

Light  la  Shko  on  Vietnam  Sstttp  bt  Bxkxt 

Case 

(By  Joseph  B.  TreAster) 

The  Green  Beret  case  has  lifted  aUgbtly 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  that  has  hidden  moat 
of  the  vast  allied  Intelligence  operation  In 
Vietnam. 

Major  revelations  about  the  Intelligence 
network  had  been  expected  from  the  oonrt- 
martlal  of  six  of  the  eight  men  Involved  in 
the  case,  all  members  of  the  Army  Special 
Forces,  or  Green  Berets.  But  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Stanley  R.  Reaor.  onnotmoed 
Monday  that  he  had  decided  to  drop  all  the 
charges  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency  would  not  permit  mem- 
tiers  of  Its  staff  to  testify. 

On  the  other  hand,  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  case  have  emerged 
from  a  series  of  intervlevre  with  clvUlan  and 
mUltary  veterans  of  Vietnam.  The  Interviews. 
conducted  by  a  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Times  who  recently  returned  from  the 
war  zone,  have  also  yielded  a  genera]  picture 
of  an  elaborate,  often  Ineflldent  Intelligence 
community. 

The  themes  of  Inefficiency  of  work  done  at 
cross-purposes  and  of  noncooperaUon  found 
an  echo  In  the  Green  Beret  case.  In  wtilch 
the  South  Vietnamese  victim  was  said  to 
have  tieen  not  only  a  double  agent — working 
ror  txnh  the  enemy  and  the  allies — but  also, 
according  to  some  reports,  an  operative  em- 
ployed by  different  allied  agencies. 

"If  I've  ever  known  a  division  of  bureauc- 
racy to  be  compartmentalised  and  filled  with 
Internal  suspicions.  It  Is  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity." said  one  middle-level  State  Depart- 
ment official  who  has  served  In  Vietnam. 
"They  do  not  always  do  kind  thmgs  to  one 
another.  Tar  instance.  If  I  had  some  good 
agentfi  In  one  area  of  the  country  and  you 
had  one  that  was  getting  a  lot  of  good  stuff, 
1  might  try  to  blow  his  cover  and  put  lilm 
out  of  sctlon.  Same  government,  same  ob- 
jectives, different  teams." 

NO  WAT   or   CBSCKING 

"Sometimes  three  or  four  agencies  In  Viet- 
nam employ  the  same  Vietnamese  agent,"  tlie 
official  went  on.  "The  agencies  wt>n't  open 
their  peraonnel  registries  to  one  another  so 
there  is  Just  no  sray  of  checking." 

In  the  sketchy  reports  on  the  recent  Green 
Beret  case,  there  have  been  repeated  refer- 
ences to  two  secret  Intelligence-gathering 
units.  Detachment  B-S7  and  the  studies  and 
Olwervatlon  Group,  or  S.O.O. 

Five  of  the  Special  Forces  soldiers  In  the 
now-closed  caae  are  reported  to  have  t>eeo  as- 
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Signed  to  Detacliment  B-«7.  One,  MaJ.  D»vi<l 
E.  Crew,  was  the  detachment  commander, 

AvstlaMe  information  indicates  that  B-57 
15  an  Army  unit  mnnned  by  25  to  50  Ameri- 
cana and  responsible  for  operating  networks 
of  Vietnamese  agents— perhaps  several  hun- 
dred—throughout Vietnam  and  the  border 
rrelons  of  Laos.  Cambodia  and  North  Viet- 
nam. ^     , 

The  bulk  of  Its  work  Is  believed  to  be  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  objective  to  obUin 
tactical  mteUlgence  known  as  OB.  or  order 
of  battle,  information.  It  tries  to  chart  troop 
movements,  identify  units  and  commixnders. 
determine  sunplr  levels  and  uncover  other 
data  that  can  be  used  to  calculate  when  and 
where  the  enemy  la  likely  to  atrtke  (which  la 
known  as  I.OH.,  for  imminence  of  hoatlllty). 
On  the  organization  charts.  Detachment 
B-57  is  listed  as  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Special 
Forces  Group,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
the  former  resort  city  of  Nhatrang.  on  the 
South  China  Sea.  But  Informed  sources  say 
that,  in  effect,  the  Plfth  Special  Forces  ta  a 
cover  for  B-57. 

WHxax  oaocas  comx  now 
The  commander  of  the  Fifth  does  not  give 
orders  to  B-67.  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  primary  mAsaton  of  the  Green  Beret  out- 
nt — Bdvislng  Vietnamese  irre^lars  In  remote 
cMnps.  Orders  for  B-57  are  believed  to 
originate  In  the  Intelligence  section  of  the 
headquarters  of  Oeo.  Crelghton  W.  Abrama. 
commander  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam. 
Some  dispatches  from  Saigon  identlfled 
B-57  as  a  part  of  the  Studies  and  Observation 
Group,  an  element  of  the  American  com- 
mand. Subsequent  Investigation  Indicates 
that  thev  are  separate  units.  Both  seek  tacti- 
cal intelligence,  but  S.OQ-  also  engages  In 
sabotage  and  places  emphasis  on  operations 
outside  South  Vietnam. 

The  Studies  and  Observation  Group,  which 
seems  to  have  no  leas  aensUlve  a  mission  than 
B-57,  operate*  without  cover  from  office*  In 
central  Saigon  In  the  compound  from  which 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  once  ran  the 
war-  It  l»  listed  as  a  staff  section  ol  the  Amer- 
ican command  and  draws  personnel  and  ne- 
cessities from  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Thert  are  thou^rhi  to  be  as  many  as  3000 
.\merl-aii5  and  many  more  Vletnameae  In 
SO-G.  InJcrmed  sources  say  that  the  Amert- 
rani  seldom  If  ever  go  into  North  Vietnam  on 
missions  except  for  brief  helicopter  trips  to 
emplace  or  recover  team«- 

SPtCWt.  FOaCSS  MSN  vwxso 
The  gTPup's  commander,  an  Army  colonel. 
*vas  an  Air  Force  colonel  a«  his  deputy,  and 
there  is  a  '•civilian  special  assistant"  who 
presumably  serves  as  liaison  with  the  CJ-A. 
Becau5e  of  their  exten.slve  training  In  pier- 
nlla  warfare.  Special  Forces  soldiers  are  as- 
signed to  both  B-57  and  S.OO.  But  many 
Special  Forces  officers  are  privately  rmkled 
over  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
men  m  B-67  ere  from  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Corps  and.  technically,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  green  beret. 

•This  Is  not  a  Special  Forces  organization .*• 
a  senior  Orcen  Beret  officer  sa!d  recently. 
•They  wore  the  beret  and  looked  like  tis.  but 
they  weren't.-  He  was  furious  becatise  his 
6Ute  group  bad  been  nuked  to  cloak-and- 
dagger  actlvitlea. 

Vital  as  they  are,  B-57  and  S.OO.  are  like 
the  exposed  peak  of  an  iceberg.  Much  more 
work,  less  spectacular  but  no  less  neceasary. 
goes  on  unnoted. 

"A  lot  Of  It  is  ]u8t  day-to-day  plugging,'* 
said  a  former  proTlooe  senior  adviser.  "The 
little  things  they  put  together  dont  make 
headlines  and  by  themselves  they're  not  very 
Important.  But  eventually  you  get  a  pic- 
ture." 

The  Intelligence  community  r«nges  from 
the  barefoot  woodcutter  who  is  paid  a  few 
plasters  for  reporting  a  visit  by  a  Vlet- 
conc  tax  ooOec&or  to  tlM  CJ-A.  staUon  chief 


who  works  in  the  United  SUtes  Embassy 
behind  a  door  marked  "Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  " 

The  landscape  of  Vietnam  and  the  border 
regions  are  studded  with  electronic  sensors 
That  beep  Information  Into  the  banks  of 
computers.  Badar.  cAmema,  Infrared  detec- 
tors and  a  growing  array  of  more  exotic  de- 
vices contribute  to  the  mass  of  InformaUon. 
Not  long  ago  reconnalssaJQce  planes  began 
carr>ing  television  cameras. 

There  are  a  few  swashbuckling  eitroverts 
and  romantlca  in  the  intelligence  com- 
mtinlty.  but  the  great  majority  are  more  dili- 
gent than  adventurous — more  akin  to  uni- 
versity researchers  than  fighter  pilots.  Many 
are  faced  with  an  element  of  risk,  but  If  they 
are  consclenuous  in  detail— in  other  words. 
good  agents— the  risk  seldom  If  ever  becomes 
a  real  threat. 

m.MST    COVEttS    AOOPIXD 

Perhaps  motivated  by  the  old  feeling  that 
there  Is  something  unsavory  about  spying, 
many  American  intelligence  people  in  South 
Vietnam  adopt  flimsy  covers.  Employes  of 
the  CJ..1.  often  identify  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  aid  mission.  Many 
are  known  as  advisers  lo  the  Public  Safety 
Department,  the  Military  Security  Service, 
which  is  the  Vietnamese  F3J..  or  the  divi- 
sion that  handles  defectors. 

Most  military  intelligence  men  are  be- 
lieved to  operate  In  uniform  and  without 
cover  identlflcatlon;  those  who  wear  civilian 
clothes  and  use  assumed  names  malntaia 
that  they  work  for  nonmlUtary  organiza- 
tions. 

Whether  he  uses  cover  or  not.  the  military 
man  can  usually  be  spotted  because  of  his 
short  haircut,  his  O.I.  eyeglass  frames  and. 
quite  often,  his  military-style  shoes. 

The  civilian  "spook^*  is  obvious  more  often 
than  not  because  of  his  standard  uniform: 
white  Bhort-sleeved  shirt  draped  over  dark. 
shapeless  trousers  to  conceal  the  snubnosed 
.38-caliber  pistol  clipped  to  his  belt,  plus 
sunglaAses  and.  If  he  is  wearing  one.  a  nar- 
row tie  in  ft  dark  solid  color. 

coMFtrrvas  WHOUt  aNV  bumk 
A  focal  point  of  the  allied  Intelligence  op- 
eraUoa  is  a  wtndowless.  white  atucco  build- 
ings not  far  from  Taasonnhut  Air  Base  at 
Saigon.  Day  and  night  in  Its  antiseptic  in- 
terior a  family  of  blinking,  whirring  com- 
puters devo'ars,  digests  and  spews  out  a  G.ir- 
gantuan  diet  of  information  about  the 
enemy. 

The  fact  plant,  known  as  CICV.  or  the 
Combined  InteUlgence  Center.  Vietnam.  waJ 
estftbllahed  late  In  1968  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph 
A.  McChristlan.  then  the  senior  United 
States  in'.elligence  official,  and  was  intended 
I J  ser^-e  as  the  end  of  the  line  for  all  allied 
intelligence  agencies. 

I:  has  three  principal  sources:  the  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  military  systems 
and  a  conglomerate  of  allied  civil  and  mili- 
tary organizations  that  work  together  to  de- 
stroy the  Vleuong**  underground  goicrn- 
ment. 

To  ease  the  burden  on  the  center.  General 
McChnstlan  also  set  up  CDEC.  the  Com- 
bined Document  Exploitation  Center;  CMIC. 
the  Combined  Military  Exploitation  Center, 
and  the  CMIC.  the  Combined  MiUtary  Inter- 
rogation Center.  The  work  of  each  is  explicit 
tn  its  title. 

As  field  units  uncover  the  enemy's  docu- 
ments capture  weapons  and  question  pris- 
oner*, the  raw  material  Is  supposed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  most  appropriate  agency. 
The  routing  is  not  always  the  same;  some- 
tunes  the  material  comes  directly  frcwQ  com- 
bat units,  sometimes  It  passes  through  the 
highest  American  or  Vietnamese  headquar- 
ters.          

BTVALaT,  DISTHOBT,  BtTSFlCtOK 

TtB  "hotter"  the  information  the  more 
likely  It  Is  to  go  to  an  Independent  American 


or  South  Vietnamese  office  Instead  of  the 
combined  center;  In  that  way  the  men  who 
make  the  find  can  act  on  It  and  perhaps 
record  a  victory  for  their  "team." 

Such  rivalry,  colored  with  distrust  and 
sxisptclon,  makes  It  dlfflctilt  for  the  combined 
facilities  to  function  as  planned. 

Some  observers  believe  It  Ukely  that 
groups  of  Vietnamese  who  work  for  different 
agencies  pool  their  information  and  present 
individual  rep€>rts  to  their  employers. 

Some  Americana  And  It  difficult  to  trust 
any  Vietnamese.  Even  during  the  time  <3t 
General  McChristlan.  the  American  com- 
mand had  a  built-in  deterrent  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  combined  center:  Routinely,  offi- 
cers stamped  on  sensitive  dociunenta  "Se- 
cret— No  Foreign."'  and  the  information 
could  not  be  forwarded  to  the  Joint  center. 

CONCEALINO  THE  SOUXCB 

"There  Is  a  certain  kind  of  information 
that  neither  side  will  turn  over."  a  high- 
ranking  Army  officer  explained.  "They  wont 
turn  In  political  intelligence  and  we  won't 
ttim  in  Information  gathered  with  special 
secret  equipment.  One  reason  for  our  posi- 
tion Is  not  to  discloee  the  source.  Their  rea- 
soning is  obviotis." 

To  trace  Vietnamese  Intelligence  data  that 
should  go  into  the  combined  center.  Ameri- 
can advisers  duplicate  the  reports  of  their 
counterparts  and  Introduce  them  Into  their 
own  channels.  Informed  sources  maintain 
that  the  Vietnamese,  for  their  part,  have 
managed  to  penetrate  American  InteUlgence 
operations  as  Interpreters,  chauffeurs  and 
handymen  to  leam  the  contents  of  "Secret — 
No  Foreign"  documenta. 

Such  conditions  have  contributed  to  a  pro- 
liferation of  Intelligence  operatives.  The 
CUi.  Is  believed  to  have  more  employes  in 
Vietnam  than  It  has  ever  had  In  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  military  effort  is  even 
greater. 

In  mld-1967  the  Americans  initiated  an- 
other attempt  at  shoring  Intelligence,  first 
called  ICCX.  for  Intelligence  Coordination 
atMl  Exploitation,  and  later  Phuong  Huong, 
or  Phoenix.  The  program  was  orlglnaUy  fi- 
nanced by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  American  military  command. 

INTO   A   StNCl.E    HCAOQIXAKrEaS 

Its  key  feature  was  that  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  agencies  were  taken  out  of 
separate  offices  and  brought  together  In  a 
single  headquarters,  eliminating  a  number 
of  problems  In  commimlcationa  and  inertia. 

To  provide  immediate  responre.  aa-caUed 
provincial  reconnaissance  units  were  set  up. 
C  I.A.  agents  recruited  defectors  and  other 
Vietnamese  wherever  they  could,  gave  them 
the  latest  equipment  and  trained  them  in 
small-unit  tactics  and  the  flue  art  of  silent 
kiuing. 

[From  the  Wajhlugton  Post.  Sept.  30.  IMS] 
Armt    Drops    Casx    Aoaiwar    EicHr    Berets 

Held  n;  RJcaoEa — RESoa  Crrrs  CIA  Rirrs^L 

TO  Testity 

(By  George  C.  WU-son) 

The  Army  yesterday  dropped  It»  case 
agalast  the  Green  Beraw  accu^d  of  murder- 
li'.g  a  suspected  South  Vleliiame&e  double 
agent — au  action  which  closes  the  official 
curtain  on  a  dark  side  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Army  Secretary  S;an]ey  R.  Resor.  in  a 
statement  handed  to  Pentagon  newsmen  at 
2:20  pjn..  said  he  had  dlsnusaed  the  charges 
after  learning  that  the  Central  InielUgence 
Agency  would  not  let  Its  persoimel  testify 
at  the  trial. 

"It  is  my  Judgment  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  defendants  cannot  receive  a 
fair  trial."  Resor  said.  His  decision,  according 
to  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  was  supported  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

Resor's  decision  was  a  clear  victory — and 
greeted  as  such— by  the  eight  Green  Berets 
who  were  charged  with  murder  after  a  South 
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Vietnamese  named  Thai  Khac  Chuyen  was 
kUled  on  June  30- 

Six  of  the  eight  Green  Berets  were  accused 
by  the  Army  of  drugging  Chuyen  and  shoot- 
ing him  wuh  a  pistol.  The  first  trlal^-of  three 
of  the  officers — was  scheduled  to  start  Oct. 
SO  at  the  Army's  logistical  base  at  Longblnh. 
Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  U.S.  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  main  Impetus  for  the  Army  lodging 
charges  against  the  Green  BereU.  Besor 
backed  him  up  despite  heavy  pressure  to 
drop  the  case. 

Just  11  days  ago.  on  Sept.  IS.  Resor  took 
a  hard  Hoe  on  the  case,  refusing  to  bow  to 
pressure  to  call  It  off. 

"Except  where  the  most  compelling  reasons 
exist,"  he  said,  "our  carefully  developed 
legal  procedures  should  not  be  short  cut  .  .  . 
A  trial  .  .  .  will  provide  a  chance  for  full 
exploration  of  matters  bearing  on  Innocence, 
nutlgatlon  or  extenuation." 

Yesterday's  dumiasal  of  the  murder 
charges  leaves  hanging  such  questions  aa  the 
extent  of  American  Involvement  In  slaylngs 
In  Vietnam  and  whether  officials  in  Wash- 
ington are  fully  Informed  about  them. 

Now  that  the  Army  has  closed  Its  book 
on  the  case,  the  worldwide  speeulaUon  about 
these  and  other  questions  is  likely  to  arise 
anew. 

Resor  tried  to  head  off  such  speculation 
by  declaring  that  the  Army  does  not  condone 
such  acts  as  those  alleged  In  the  charges 
against  the  Green  Berets. 

Here  Is  the  full  text  of  Resor's  statement: 

"I  have  been  advised  today  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  though  not  directly 
Involved  In  the  alleged  incident,  has  deter- 
mined that  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity it  will  not  make  available  any  of  lu 
personnel  as  witnesses  in  connection  with 
tJae  pending  trials  in  Vietnam  of  Army  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Sth  Special  Forces 
Group. 

"It  la  my  Judgment  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  defendants  cannot  receive  a 
fair  trial.  Accordingly.  I  have  directed  today 
that  all  charges  be  dltmlssed  immediately. 
The  men  will  be  assigned  to  duties  outside 
of  Vietnam. 

"While  It  Is  not  possible  to  proceed  with 
the  trials,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
acta  which  were  charged,  but  not  proven, 
represent  a  fundamental  violation  of  Army 
regulations,  orders  and  principles. 

"The  Army  will  not  and  cannot  condone 
unlawful  acts  of  the  kind  alleged.  Except  in 
the  rare  case  where  considerations  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  riarht  to  a  fair  trial 
cannot  he  reconciled,  proceedings  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  must  take 
their  normal  course. 

"It  would  be  unjust  to  assess  the  etilpa- 
bUlty  of  any  individual  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter without  affording  htm  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  defense  in  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence, 
every  man  accused  of  wrong-doing  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  Innocent  until  be  is  proven 
guilty.  The  determination  of  guilty  may  be 
made  only  by  a  court  which  has  access  to 
alt  information  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
offense." 

Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (O.-S.C.)  of  the 
Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee  drew  a 
burst  of  applause  when  he  announced  the 
Resor  decision  in  the  House. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  2, 1909] 
WHrrx  Hotrse  Conpixub  That   Ndeon  Was 

iNvoLvsxt   IK   Decision   To  Daop  CHAaots 

Against  Grekn  Bxarrs 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washxncton,  October  1. — The  White  House 
acknowledged  today  that  President  Nixon 
was  Involved  in  shaping  the  decision  to  drop 
murder  charges  against  eight  Special  Forces 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 

Ronald  L  Ziegler,  the  White  House  press 
secretary,   said   Mr.   Nixon   had   "approved" 


the  refusal  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  provide  witnesses  against  the 
soldiers,  accused  of  murdering  an  alleged 
Vietnamese  intelligence  a^ent. 

"CJJi.  Director  | Richard]  Helms  made  the 
decision  that,  in  light  of  national  security 
interests,  C.I-A.  personnel  should  not  appear 
as  witnesses."  Mr.  Ziegler  said.  "The  C.I.A. 
Informed  the  White  House  and  the  President 
approved  this  decision." 

The  refusal  to  provide  witnesses  from  the 
agency  was  the  crucial  factor  leading  to 
abandonment  of  the  courts-martial  of  six 
Green  Beret  officer*.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor  cited  the  agency's  position 
as  the  reason  for  dropping  the  charges  last 
Monday. 

Originally,  eight  men  were  Implicated  In 
the  alleged  killing,  but  charges  against  two 
of  them.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Edward  M. 
Boyle  and  Sgt  1st  Cl.  Alvln  L.  Smith.  Jr., 
were  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  other 
trials. 

Confirmation  of  the  President's  role  In  the 
decision  came  after  two  days  of  White  House 
denials  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  become  Involved 
In  the  original  decision  to  try  the  Oreen 
Berets  or  the  subsequent  decision  to  drop 
the  charges. 

Mr.  Ziegler  said  he  "did  not  know"  of  the 
Presldenfs  review  of  the  CJA.  position  when 
he  issued  the  denials. 

After  conceding  Mr.  Nixon's  part  in  the 
agency's  decision.  Mr.  Ziegler  continued  to 
insist  this  morning  that  the  Army  had  acted 
on  Its  own  In  following  up  the  decision  by 
dropping  the  charges. 

He  said  there  had  been  no  attempt  by  the 
White  House  to  persuade  the  Army  to  act 
one  way  or  another. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  Ziegler  said  that  the 
Army's  decision  to  drop  the  charges  was 
made  known  to  the  White  House  before  It 
was  announced  to  the  public  last  Monday. 
Although  there  was  no  Intention  on  the 
Army's  part  to  submit  the  issue  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  final  decision.  Mr.  Ziegler  said, 
"the  President  could  have  ovemiled"  the 
Army  If  he  had  chosen  lo  do  so. 

Despite  the  decision  to  free  the  soldlen, 
It  appeared  that  the  controversy  was  not 
over  In  Washington. 

Representative  Peter  W.  Rcdino  Jr..  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  Jersey,  who  first  protested  the 
treatment  of  the  men.  said  today  that  he 
would  continue  to  press  for  clear  answers 
from  the  Army  about  the  case. 

Representative  Rodlno  contended  that  the 
solalers  had  been  In  confinement  for  nearly 
two  months  before  the  situation  came  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Besor  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird.  This  raised  serious 
do\^}ts.  Mr.  Rodlno  aald.  about  whether  the 
military  truly  was  under  civilian  control. 

The  six  Green  Beret  officers  who  were  to 
have  stood  trial  for  the  alleged  murder  of 
Thai  Khac  Chuyen.  a  reputed  Vietnamese 
double  agent  said  to  have  tieen  killed  last 
June  ao.  were  Col.  Robert  B.  Rheault,  oc»n- 
mander  of  the  Special  Forces  In  Vietnam 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  murder;  Ma] . 
David  E.  Crew:  Capt.  Leiand  J.  Bnimley: 
Capt.  Budgo  E.  Williams,  and  Capt.  Robert 
F.  Mara&ce. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  IS,  190BI 
4  Bebkts  Lznkkd  to  a  SccaxT  Untt — Mkh  in 

Vietnam    Cass    Sud   to    Havk   Skktd   in 

Gaoup  WrTH  Ties  to  C.LA. 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

S-ucoK.  South  Vietnau.  August  14. — ^Re- 
liable sourees  sold  today  that  at  least  four 
of  the  eight  Special  Forces  soldiers  facing 
possible  murder  charges  In  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  a  Vietnamese  national  worked  In 
highly  secret  Intelligence  and  guerrilla  op- 
erations with  special  ties  to  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Informants  here  and  in  Nbatrang,  the 
headquarters  of  the  fifth  Special  Forees 
Group.  «^d  that  several  of  those  detained 


by  the  Army  In  the  case  were  members  of 
the  "B-*7  detachment"  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Special  Operations  Group,  or 
S.O.G. 

The  organization,  the  Lnlormants  aald. 
conducts  clandestine  operations,  ranging 
from  intelligence  gathering  to  kidnapping, 
on  special  ii*£.giinient6  Irom  the  United 
States  military  command  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

MaJ.  Thomas  C.  Mlddleton  Jr..  one  of  those 
being  held,  was  formerly  bead  of  all  in- 
telligence operations  for  the  Fifth  Special 
Forces  Group,  according  to  organlxatdon 
charts  In  Nhatrang. 

Capt.  Leiand  J.  Brumley.  another  officer 
of  the  Special  Forces,  or  Green  Berets,  who 
has  been  detained  in  the  case,  was  listed  on 
the  same  charts  as  bead  of  the  counter- 
intelligence ciectlon  imder  Major  Mlddleton. 

MaJ.  David  E.  Crew  was  reported  by  the  in- 
formants to  have  been  the  fonnei^command- 
er  of  the  B~S7  detachment.  Sgt.  Alvln  L. 
Smith  Jr.  worked  In  the  detachment  under 
Major  Crew.  Others  in  detention  are  also  be- 
lieved lo  have  been  attached  bo  this  unit. 

Besides  the  B-57  detachment.  S.O.G.  con- 
eisu  or  at  least  two  other  detachments, 
labeled  B-62  and  B-5S. 

ASSIST   VAXIOCTS    AGENCIES 

Although  the  spedflc  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  detachments  were  not  avail- 
able, the  informants  said  they  performed 
missions  on  assigimient  for  high-ranking 
members  of  the  United  States  Intelligence 
esta-bllshment  In  South  Vietnam.  The  mis- 
sions Included  intelUgence-estabUshmenc  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  missions  included  tn- 
telllgence-gntberlng,  sabotage,  kidnapping 
and,  not  too  infrequently,  the  "elimination'' 
of  certain  persons  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  bordering  countries  of  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  Special  Forces,  along  with  Air  Force 
commandos  and  navy.  sea.  air  and  land  teams 
known  as  SEAL'S  pei  form  a  variety  of  tasks 
for  United  SUtes  military -intelligence  bead- 
quarters  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  Nauoxud  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

The  organization  known  as  S.O.G.  Is  said 
to  work  only  on  delicate  assignments  ordered 
directly  by  high  officials.  In  general  It  works 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  intelligence- 
gathering  units  of  Army  dn-lrions.  TTie  Com- 
mander of  the  Special  Forces,  now  Col.  Alex- 
ander Ijcmberes.  Is  said  to  be  the  only  col- 
onel in  South  Vietnam  with  his  own  13- 
butiOD  telephone.  He  reports  directly  to  the 
&tjff  of  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  bypaaalng 
several  generals  in  the  ncrmal  chain  of  oom- 
mand. 

The  Special   Forces  make   u&e  of  aircraft 
supplied  by  the  14th  ^>«clal  Operations  Wing 
of  the  Air  Force,  based  In  Nhauang, 
WORK  or  Tax  "black  cats" 

Tracked  In  back  of  the  airfield  proper, 
there  Is  a  section  used  exclusively  by  the 
Special  Forces.  There  one  can  see  huge  trans- 
port planes  with  black  and  green  camouflage 
paint  and  slip-In  and  slip-out  Insignia.  Usu- 
ally transport  plane-;  are  painted  brown  and 
green  and  have  fixed  insignia. 

The  clandestine  Special  Forces  units  also 
make  use  of  black,  unmarked  helicopters 
piloted  by  Vietnamese  or  volunteer  Air  Force 
pilots  called  "black  cats." 

Special  Forces  troops  employed  in  the  se- 
cret missions  are  usually  career  men  and 
they  arc  said  to  be  volunteers.  They  employ 
a  varietv  of  w?«pons  ranging  from  tranquil- 
UEcr  gau:b  and  drugs  to  more  conventional 
materiel. 

Unlike  norma!  Army  intelligence  uniis.  the 
sources  said,  the  Special  Forces  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  military- intelligence 
headquarters  within  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  of  Vietnam  and  with  the  Central 
Intelligeiicj  Agency.  Most  regular  Army  In- 
telligence units  ivport  to  divisional  com- 
manders. 
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The  distinct  role  of  the  Special  Forces  Is 
explaloed  in  pan  by  hlstor.-.  Brfore  the  big 
buUd-up  of  conventional  ground  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  Special  Forces  worked 
almoist  exclusively  for  the  C.I.A..  according 
ro  one  long-time  member  of  the  group.  Out- 
5tde  Sourh  Vietnam,  he  said,  this  still  remains 
the  case. 

AVTtvmzs  AaE  wobi.dwide 

For  example,  the  First  Special  Forces,  based 
on  Oltinatta.  maintains  the  4«th  Special 
Forces  Company  Just  outside  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  for  Intelligence  and  other  mission 
In  that  area. 

The  Eighth  Special  Forces  Is  In  Panama. 
serving  inielUgence  and  guerrilla  warfare 
needs  in  La:ln  America. 

There  ore  four  other  Special  Forces  unlU  in 
ihe  Vnited  States.  Three  are  stationed  at 
Port  Bragg.  N C.  and  one  Is  at  Fort  Deven*. 
Mass.  They  are  reported  to  be  available  for 
assignment  all   over  the   world. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Oct.   I.   19S91 

BEarr  Case  Raises  Mant  Issttes— First  ase 

Qttestions  op  Hesponsibujty  and  Infxv- 

EKOE 

(By  Max  Frunkel) 

Washington.  September  30. — Prom  mys- 
terious start  to  melodramatic  finish,  the  case 
of  the  Oreen  Berets  has  been  a  case  of  "Who's 
m  charge  here,  anyway?" 

Who  has  charge — and  responslbUliy — for 
the  Army  men  detached  from  ihelr  sentce 
lor  unmentionable  operations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency?  Who  Is  accountable  for 
political  and  cloak-and-dagger  activities  by 
Americans  m  a  nominally  sovereign  Sooth. 
Vietnam? 

Do  powerful  member*  of  Congress  exert 
more  influence  than  the  President's  Cabinet 
over  the  processes  of  military  Justice?  Who 
determines  when  the  CI  A  acta— or  refuses 
to  speak — in  the  national  interest?  And  who 
la  truly  responsible  far  acts  of  horror  by  men 
engaged  in  horrible  enterprises  in  a  horri- 
ble war? 

A  DtmCXH.T  CONTENTIOK 

Those  questions  hung  like  barnacles  to  the 
caac  of  the  Special  Forces  soldiers  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
agent — with  single,  double  or  even  triple  loy- 
alties. The  Army  appeared  to  believe  for  a 
time  that  it  could  stage  a  conventional  court- 
m:^rtial  to  determine  the  "facts"  of  a  single 
dea-h.  But  it  was  forced  to  retreat  becansa 
too  many  men  and  institutions  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  cope  with  the  larger 
questions. 

Prom  the  moment  that  the  Secretary  of 
Army,  Stanley  B.  Resor.  dismissed  the  mur- 
der charges  yesterday  on  the  ground  that  the 
C I-A.  had  refused  to  supply  wttnesaes  for 
the  trial.  Waehmgton  had  difficulty  with  the 
White  House  c&ntentlon  that  President 
Nuon  was  in  no  way  involved  In  the  matter- 
Many  were  surprised.  In  fact — after  all  the 
debates  here  over  "conirol'  of  the  superse- 
cret  agency — that  any  President  would  let 
stand  the  unpres&lon  that  the  CJ.A.'a  defi- 
nition of  the  national  security  was  not  sub- 
ject Ik*  his  appr.ival. 

Mr-  Nixon's  spokesman  backed  away  a  step 
today,  saying  that  be  hod  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  President's  luvolvement. 

The  White  House  was  never  enthusiastic 
about  a  long  and  public  trial  of  the  ca^e,  of 
the  country's  cloak-and-dagger  operations,  of 
the  Army  and  the  C.I^..  and  perhaps  of  the 
war  Itaelf.  The  Intelligence  agency  did  not 
invtie  scrutiny.  And  a  great  many  members 
of  Congress,  reflecting  significant  public 
sentiment,  portrayed  the  prosecution  as 
merely  persecution. 

But  the  Army  8  senior  officers  here  and  In 
Vietnam  seemed  determined  to  press  the 
charge*  for  a  variety  of  rea£ons.  Secretary 
Besor  argued  to  the  end  that  the  killing  was 
murder  rather  than  Just  bitter  duty.  Others 
In   the  Army  appeared   intent  on  asserting 


their  command  reflponslblllttes  over  the  Spe- 
cial Forces,  for  which  a  special  standing  of 
privilege  Is  often  claimed. 

The  defendants  are  said  to  have  told  their 
families  that  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the 
United  States  commander  in  Vietnam,  re- 
sented their  lesF-than-candld  accounting  to 
htm  In  this  and  other  cases. 

WARM   StrpPORXClia   DCrECT 

It  may  not  be  clear  for  some  time  how 
much  the  political  pressures  counted  in  the 
President's  calculations.  Arrayed  against  the 
Army  were  some  of  the  Pentagon's  warmest 
supporters  on  other  deren-ie  Issues. 

Yet  the  arguments  ol  the  CIA.  lUelf  prob- 
ably would  have  carried  the  day.  Even  If  It 
had  felt  compelled  at  firut  to  clear  tip  It^ 
own  complicity  and  to  assist  at  the  trial.  It 
was  faced  with  some  of  the  country's  best 
trial  lawyers  threatening  to  m.ike  public  the 
most  sensitive  information. 

The  Impression  here,  from  the  Congres- 
sional end  ol  town  to  the  Pentagon,  was  that 
the  national-security  argument  had  resolved 
the  last  doubts  in  the  White  House. 

As  has  been  the  case  so  oft«n  before,  the 
argumenu  of  national  seciulty  are  shutting 
out  large  questions  of  governmental  opera- 
tions. Legislators  who  are  pleading  for  In- 
vestigation of  the  military's  legal  systems, 
of  command  conrol  over  eccret  operations,  of 
secrecy  Itself  as  practiced  by  privileged  Oov- 
ernment  units,  are  finding  little  sympathy 
among  the  most  influential  of  tbeir  col- 
leagues and  no  encouragement  from  the  Ad- 
ministration . 

[Prom  the  Star-Ledger.  July  9.  1970) 

CONSTTTCTIONAl.  TEST  OP  ViET  WaB — LaUD 
SlTBPENAED  TO  TESTIFY  Df  MT  LAI  MASSACKS 
TatAL 

<By  Kenneth  Reich) 

Atlanta.— Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  and  other  high  figures  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense establUhment  have  been  subpenaed  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  before  a  three-Judge 
federal  court  panel  called  here  next  Wednes- 
day on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Army's 
My  Lai  court-martials. 

Most  of  those  subpenaed  were  served  Tues- 
day and  yesterday  In  Wafihlngton.  DC. 

The  specific  cose  before  the  panel  concerns 
the  army  plan  to  try  Sgt.  Esequlel  Torres.  22, 
of  BrownsvUle.  Tex.,  on  charges  of  at  least 
three  murders  in  the  alleged  massacre,  but 
the  effect  of  a  decision  m  this  matter  could 
reach  to  the  whole  range  of  cases  pending  In 
:.he  My  Lai  eltalr 

Last  week.  U.S.  District  Judge  Albert  Hen- 
derson ruled  here  that  Torres  could  not  be 
tried  by  court-martial  until  the  panel  bad 
ruled  on  constitutional  questions  about  the 
legality  of  the  Vietnam  wnr  as  well  as 
whether  the  accused  was  receiving  equal 
protection  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  civilian  Judge  had 
Intervened  In  the  pretrial  stages  of  a  mili- 
tary court-martial.  In  addition  to  Henderson. 
named  to  the  panel  were  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Orlffln  B.  Bell  and  U.S.  District  Judge 
Sidney  O.  Smith. 

Torres'  attorney  Is  Charles  L.  Weltner.  a 
former  Democratic  Congressman  from  At* 
lanta  who  served  following  the  Korean  War 
in  the  Army's  Judge  Advocaie  General  Corps. 

Kb  told  Judge  Henderson  that  the  war  was 
being  conducted  "without  constitutional  or 
other  lawful  authority." 

In  addition  to  Laird,  also  subpenaed  for 
the  hearing  were  the  Army  Chief  of  staff, 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland;  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Richard 
Helms;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stan- 
ley R.  Resor,  among  others. 

Attorneys  for  the  government  ore  expected 
to  move  In  court  to  crush  the  subpenas.  A 
lengthy  legal  battle  could  ensue. 

Weltner  said  the  men  are  wanted  to  testily 
on  the  official  American  policy  on  killings  of 


riviUans  In  Vietnam.  In  hlfi  petition  to  the 
c:urt.  he  had  nr^ued  that  "the  ofllclal  policy 
of  the  U.3.  government.  Its  tactics,  strategies 
and  proc^tires.  resulted  In  the  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  of  human  lives.  Including 
thousauis  of  non-combattanta  .  .  ." 

He  said  in  the  courtroom  that  he  intended 
to  show  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Army 
to  desTuy  civilians  in  Tree  fire  a;'nes'  such  as 
My  Lai  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  CIA's 
Operation  Phoenix  was  the  destruction  of 
life. 

"They  «-cint?d  to  punish  him  (Torrest  for 
clolng  what  other  people  received  medals  for 
doing."  Weltner  said. 

In  en  interview  ibis  week,  the  attorney 
asserted,  "half  the  pet-pie  in  My  Lai  were  on 
the  CIA's  assassmatton  list  anyway.  That's 
the  tnlormation  I  hove  from  someone  who 
was  there. 

"They  lake  n  Mexlcan-Am-rlC3n  kid  of  IB 
vfnrs  old  (:\t  'he  time  of  the  Incident.  March 
id.  I9SBt.  who  can  hardly  Rpeak  English. 
They  take  a  poor,  simple  kid  who's  out  there 
getting  his  head  shot  off — Torres  has  a  Pur- 
ple Heart — ani  they  put  him  on  trial. 

"They  f-ren't  going  to  try  sny  generals. 
They  may  try  a  captain.  They're  desperately 
trymg  to  find  a  Fcnpegoat  to  hang  this  on" 


UNPRECEDENTED  NATIONAL 
PERIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood >,  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
speech  on  this  floor  last  June  23. 1  sought 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  extremely  serious  and  imminent 
danger  which  threatens  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  and  which  jeopardizes  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  reality  of  this  fatastic  peril  to  which 
we  are  subjected  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its 
hierarchy  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg's 
sustained  publicity  effort,  drumming 
away  to  persuade  us  that  all  AEC  deci- 
sions are  good  for  America. 

The  district  which  I  represent  here  in 
Congress.  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and  Colum- 
bia Coimties  in  Pennsylvania,  is  about 
125  miles  west  of  New  York  City.  We  In 
my  district  are  seriously  alarmed  that 
some  30  million  people  will  one  day  fiood 
over  us  in  desperation,  should  any  one 
of  the  super-lethal  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors be  blasted  by  conventional  explosives 
and  dusted  over  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan area. 

This  unprecedented  national  peril  ex- 
ists as  a  direct  result  of  having  already 
emplaced  some  20  huge  experimental  nu- 
clear power  reactors  within  our  most 
densely  populated  industrial  re^ons.  not 
to  mention  the  projection  of  an  addi- 
tional 100  soon  to  be  con.structed.  Incred- 
ibly. AEC  licensing  regulations  specify: 

An  applicant  for  a  license  to  construct  and 
operate  a  nuclear  power  plant  Is  not  required 
to  provide  design  features  or  other  measures 
for  the  .tpeclfic  purpose  of  protection  against 
the  effects  of  attacks  and  destructive  acts. 
Including  sabotage,  by  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

Even  more  Incredibly,  a  letter  dated 
September  23  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  states: 

In  regard  to  defense  of  nuclear  plants 
against  an  enemy  submarine  attack  utilis- 
ing conventional  weapons,  no  specific  coun- 
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t«rmeasurei  are  taken  to  prevent  attack  on 
these  /acUltlea  aa  sucb.  .  .  .  Further,  there  Is 
no  particular  resAon  to  single  out  nuclear 
reactors  for  such  consideration. 

At  full  fission  product  Inventory,  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  reactors, 
now  abuildlng  40  miles  trom  the  city 
of  Washington,  will  each  contain  about 
6.000  pounds  of  Plutonium.  If  pulverized 
and  dusted  over  the  surroundings,  this 
amoimt  of  plutonlimi  would  equate  to  the 
alpha-active  fallout  from  several  thou- 
sand nuclear  blasts  of  atomic  weapons. 
Just  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the 
awful  toxicity  of  plutonlum.  according 
to  international  studies,  this  alpha 
particle  emitting,  bone-seeldng  cancer 
inducing  agent  Is  in  the  order  of  billions 
of  times  more  lethal  per  unit  weight  than 
the  most  virulent  chemical  poison.  A 
single  pound  of  Plutonium,  if  suitably 
distributed  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  in 
the  water  we  drink,  is  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  the  population  of  the  entire  world. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  AEC 
for  urging  the  construction  of  the  Csdvert 
Cliffs  type  of  power  reactor,  which  is 
notoriously  inefBcient  in  converting 
uranium  to  electric  energy,  is  that  "fast 
breeder"  reactors,  if  and  when  developed 
for  the  commercial  generation  of  electric 
energy,  will  each  require  some  3,000 
poimds  of  Plutonium  as  the  fissile  core. 
Light  water  reactors  are  a  convenient 
source  of  large  quantities  of  Plutonium. 
And  here  we  get  another  peek  at  what 
these  secretive,  supergrade,  self-ap- 
pointed decisionmakers  have  In  store  for 
us:  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  either 
of  these  nuclear  reactor  types  can  be 
totally  demolished  and  pulverized  by 
conventional  explosives,  the  fast  reactor 
with  the  ton-and-a-half  plutonlum  core 
iii  immensely  more  dangerous  becaav  it 
can  by  explosive  compression,  be  caused 
to  actually  fission  and  vaporize  the  entire 
structure,  becoming  thereby,  liistory's 
"dirtiest"  and  most  effective  radioloelcal 
warfare  weapon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  by  example  one 
of  the  terrible  traps  already  set  for  us, 
I  am  advised  that  repeated  hits  on  Con- 
solidated Edison's  Indian  Point  nuclear 
powerplant  by  submarine-latmcbed  mis- 
siles delivering  large  conventional  war- 
heads could,  tmder  suitable  conditions  of 
V  ind  and  weather  immediately,  cancel 
out  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  as 
a  viable  section  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  millions  of 
Uves,  following  the  unavoidable  inhala- 
tion of  pulverized  plutonlum  and  other 
alpha-emitting  dusts.  In  atiswer  to  my 
direct  Question  in  regard  to  effects  of 
demolisiiing  the  Indian  Point  plant,  an 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
recently  replied: 

It  Is  true  that,  in  the  extreme  situation 
which  you  postulate,  extensive  areas  could 
be  contaminated  to  lethal  levels  of  radio- 
activity. 

Somehow,  or  for  some  reason,  this  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
skipped  entirely  any  comment  on  the 
more  certain  and  widespread  effects 
upon  the  population  which  would  result 
from  the  Inevitable  ingestion  and  in- 
halation of  Plutonium  particles. 

Quite  evidently,  the  combined  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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are  powerless  to  absolutely  giurantee 
against  the  pulverizing  demolition  of  any 
coastally  exposed  nuclear  installation  by 
conventional  explosives,  deliverable  by 
rocket  from  submarines  now  on  station 
off  both  our  coasts.  Even  more  chiUing 
Is  the  di-stlnct  possibiUty  that  some  of 
these  Russian-built  missile-firing  sub- 
marines are  already  leased  to  North  Viet- 
nam. In  the  event  of  such  non-Russian 
bombardment  of  our  nuclear  Trojan 
horses,  how  do  we  reply  in  kind?  How  do 
we  retaliate?  How  do  we  prevent  the 
panic-stricken  exodu.?  from  all  other  nu- 
clear-powered Industrial  regions  follow- 
ing the  initial  catastrophic  demonstra- 
tion of  nuclear  reactor  vulnerability  to 
conventional  weaponry? 

Now  In  the  face  of  aU  this,  we  learn 
that  Pennsylvania  iias  been  selected  to 
have  an  enormous,  first  of  Its  kind,  ex- 
perimental "fast  breeder  power  reactor" 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Meshoppen, 
35  miles  north  of  my  office  in  Wllkes- 
Barre.  This  nuclear  experiment  is  to 
have  as  its  fissionable  core,  a  ton  and  a 
half  Plutonium.  If  sabotaged  and  explo- 
sively compressed,  which  I  am  assured 
can  be  accomplished  In  a  variety  of  ways 
this  neighborhood  gem  will  Instantly  be-^ 
come  a  huge.  Incomparably  dirty  atomic 
bomb.  The  resulting  permanent,  and  a 
couple  of  centuries  Is  fairly  permanent  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  poisoning  of  the 
Susquehanna  watershed  from  New  York 
State  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
would  probably  eliminate  this  large  and 
heavily  populated  section  of  the  United 
States  as  a  habitable  region. 

Should  my  worst  fears  be  realized  a 
guerrilla  group  will  some  day  sabotage 
a  nuclear  reactor  In  one  of  our  more 
heavily  populated  areas.  Following  cata- 
strophic proof  to  our  citizenry  that  nu- 
clear reactors  are,  indeed  vulnerable  to 
conventional  explosives  and  weaponry 
we  as  a  nation,  without  effective  means 
of  retaliation,  shall  be  forced  to  capitu- 
late upon  threat  of  successive,  unpre- 
ventable  destruction  of  our  nuclear  Tro- 
jan Horses. 

As  to  the  loss  of  credibility  currently 
bemoaned  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  mtend  to  examine 
on  this  floor  the  multitude  of  half  truths 
and  misleading  statements  which  have 
contributed  to  this  monstroiu  abuse  of 
the  public  trust. 


THE  RUSSIAN  INCURSION  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalkz)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
because  of  one  reason,  and  only  for  one 
purpose.  I  have  seldom  taken  advantage 
especially  at  a  terminal  point,  either  prior 
to  a  recess  or  an  adjournment,  to  im- 
pose myself  upon  this  body. 

But  for  several  weeks  now  I  have  been 
speaking  about  the  implications  of  the 
Russian  incursion  in  the  sense  of  estab- 
lishing submarine  tenders  and  submarine 
l>ases  fit  for  the  Polaris  type  of  subma- 
rine In  the  warm  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 


Yesterday,  the  Russian  Government 
apparently  through  Its  otBcial  organ  was 
reported  as  officially  saying  that  it  does 
not  have  such  intentions  and  that  it  is 
not  in  the  process  now,  nor  has  it  been 
in  the  past.  In  such  type  of  construction 
on  the  island  of  Clenfuegos  where  all 
of  the  discussion  has  been  centered  here 
for  the  past  few  weeks. 

Past  history  and  the  actual,  faithful, 
and  reliable  reports  that  some  of  us  have 
received  indicate  that  at  t)est  this  Is  a 
mischievous  denial.  It  is  a  legalistic  de- 
nial. They  may  be  specifically  talking 
about  all  of  the  uproar  with  respect  to 
the  supposed  or  alleged  or  actiial  con- 
struction of  the  submarine  base  tender 
at  Clenfuegos. 

But  what  surprises  me  Is  that  all  the 
other  available  information  concerning 
other  construction  for  that  type  of  sub- 
marine and  for  other  submarines  in 
other  sections  of  Cuba  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  ttiat  we  should  be  giving  it. 

The  history  of  the  Americas,  and  par- 
ticularly at  tills  time  when  we  are  com- 
memorating October  12,  the  discovery  of 
Americas  day,  reveals  that  it  has  been  in 
a  constant  process  of  churning  out 
events  of  great  impll<»tlon. 

We  have  tended  in  our  history  to  be 
self-centered.  As  a  result,  we  have  con- 
sidered even  the  Caribbean  and  the  Cen- 
tral Americas  and  the  South  America 
portions  as  appendages  or  sort  of  back- 
door areas.  But  with  the  world  shrunk,  as 
It  is  now,  and  with  the  implicatioiis  of 
the  military  activities  ttiat  have  been 
activated  over  the  last  6  monttis  on 
Cuban  soil,  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  an  imperative  need  to  make  sure 
that  this  whole  matter  Is  not  swept  under 
the  rug.  as  is  attempting  to  be  done  now. 
There  are  grave  implications  to  the  fu- 
ture safety  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Americas  in  what  Is  going  on  m  Cuba 
today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  actual 
number  of  Russian  military  personnel 
Just  between  the  months  of  June  and 
Septemtwr  was  mcreased  to  almost 
30.000. 

Now  this  is  not  an  ordinary  movement. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  It  co- 
incides with  the  photographic  evidence 
of  the  construction  at  Cien/uegos  which 
is  now  being  denied. 

But  nothing  is  being  said  about  the 
base  at  Mariel  and  nothing  is  being  said 
atMut  the  other  bases  in  other  sections  of 
Cuban  soil,  and  I  call  upon  the  President 
once  again  to  clearly  set  forth  exactly 
what  the  extent  of  tills  threat  is  and  call 
upon  him  to  speak  forthrighUy  and 
clearly  and  informatively  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


MUHAMMAD  ALI 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcou)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  reassur- 
ing that  the  courts  will  examine  the  le- 
gality of  the  action  of  the  New  York 
State  Athletic  Commission  In  revoking 
the  license  of  Muiiammad  All  to  box  In 
New  York.  It  has  been  very  disturbing 
to  see  the  display  of  arbitrary  power  by 
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the  New  York  SUU  Athletic  Commission 
and  a  host  of  other  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try in  refusing  to  allow  Muhammad  All 
to  pursue  his  regular  employment.  If  a 
governmental  agency  abruptly  prohibited 
you  from  working  at  your  regular  job. 
you  might  think  that  this  was  a  rather 
unusual  state  of  affairs  in  a  free  country. 

What  have  been  the  reasoni  for  doing 
this  to  Muhanunad  All?  Apparently,  the 
sole  basis  is  that  he  was  convicted  In  1867 
for  refusal  to  submit  to  the  draft  and  he 
has  not  yet  served  ills  sentence.  It  strikes 
me  as  odd  that  a  boxer  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  boxing  because  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  particularly  In  view 
of  the  conspicuous  presence  in  the  ring 
01  a  wide  assortment  of  convicted  felons. 
Quite  obviously  the  capricious  expulsion 
of  Muhammad  All  is  based  on  unstated 
reasons  having  less  to  do  with  crime  than 
with  someone's  concept  of  patriotism.  In 
fact.  Muhammad  All  should  not  be  cate- 
gorized w'th  convicted  criminals  since 
he  lias  filed  an  appeal  of  his  conviction 
which  tias  not  yet  been  resolved  by  the 
higher  courts.  Because  a  number  of  com- 
plex Issues  are  Involved,  there  Is  a  clear 
possibility  that  the  courts  will  ultimately 
find  In  his  favor.  In  that  evem  Muham- 
mad All  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  normal  living  dur- 
ing some  of  his  prime  years. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  New  Tork 
State  Athletic  Comniiission  had  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  denying  Muhammad 
All  a  license  and.  until  his  case  u  finally 
resolved  in  the  courts,  he  should  be  treat- 
ed on  the  same  basis  as  other  members 
of  the  boxing  world. 


SALT  TALKS 


'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon 
resume  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks — SALT — with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  complexity  of  the 
matters  Involved  In  these  talks  and  the 
almost  total  secrecy  surrounding  them.  I 
obrtously  cannot,  and  would  not  want 
to.  comment  on  the  detailed  course  of 
negotiation.  However.  It  is  Incumben: 
upon  me  to  make  known  my  views  on  cer- 
tain matters  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  Issues  Involved  at  SALT. 

First,  I  agree  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  that  these  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant negotiations  ever  entered  Into  by 
the  Ciuted  States.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  principle  of  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  view  toward  limit- 
ing our  strategic  arsenals.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  these  negotiations  should  con- 
tinue regardless  of  our  present  differences 
over  the  Middle  East  and  Vietnam  which 
may  otherwise  strain  our  relations.  These 
talks  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  society,  not  only  because 
they  relate  to  diminishing  the  drain  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  arms,  but  also  be- 
cause they  mar  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  military  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  point  which  should  be 
made  Is  that  the  administration's  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  and  of  the 


MIRV  missile  Is  fundamentally  liicon- 
Mstent  with  our  objectives  at  SALT.  I 
fear  that  these  developments  may  hinder 
the  possibility  of  progress  at  the  talks, 
and  I  continue  to  urge  that  the  admmis- 
tratlon  halt.  now.  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  MIRVs,  pending  developments 
at  Helsinki  and  the  response  of  tb« 
Soviet  Union. 

I  oppose  the  ABM  for  reasons  entire- 
ly mdependent  of  Its  possible  adverse 
consequences  for  the  SALT  talks.  It  rep- 
resents a  proposal  of  enormous  cost  and 
unknown  reliability.  I  am  also  troubled 
by  the  supposed  justifications  for  the  sys- 
tem. The  reasons  supporting  it  seem  to 
sluft  with  the  seasons.  First  we  were 
told  that  It  would  be  a  thin  system 
to  protect  against  a  Chinese  attack.  Now, 
however,  we  are  deploying  four  Installa- 
tions to  protect  Minuteman  missiles 
against  a  Russian  attack.  This  is  a  de- 
cidedly dilTerent  and  more  open-ended 
proposition.  We  have  no  realistic  idea  as 
to  the  total  cost  of  a  system  to  defend 
against  a  Russian  attack.  Indeed,  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  the  initial  esti- 
mates on  sophisticated  and  complex 
weapons — around  t40  bllhon  in  this 
cose — are  generouj-ly  understood.  More 
important,  we  have  no  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  an  ABM  system  deployed 
against  the  "J.S3JI.  would  even  work. 
Many  leading  scientists  bare  argued  per- 
suasively against  the  viability  of  an 
ABM  system  because  of  the  relative  ease 
with  which  offensive  capability  can  be 
Improved  to  penetrate  it.  The  result  of 
a  fully  deployed  ABM  would  thus  be  not 
greater  security,  but  a  new  wave  of  cost- 
ly buildups  resulting  In  each  side's  de- 
veloping a  new  generation  of  the  sophis- 
ticated weapons  needed  to  break  the  oth- 
er's defense. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
ABM  will  be  a  good  "bargaining  chip"  at 
SALT — we  can  give  It  up  for  something. 
I  do  not  believe  that  nations  construct 
their  security  systems  on  such  simplistic 
notions.  A  nation  will  add  to  or  alter  Its 
armaments  on  the  basis  of  a  complex  cal- 
culation of  Its  adversaries  capability  and 
Intentions,  not  In  an  old  fashioned  horse 
trading  session.  The  administration's  ar- 
gument also  assumes  that  It  is  credible 
for  the  United  States  to  threaten  to 
spend  countless  billions  of  dollars  on  an 
ultimately  useless  system  which  now 
elicits  the  opposition  of  almost  half  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  use  of  this  kind  of  bar- 
gaining tecimique  Is  an  unnecessarily 
dangerous  ploy  In  an  already  danger- 
ous area.  We  may  talk  ourselves  Into  ac- 
tually deploying  the  system  we  are 
threatening  which,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  Is  not  desirable. 

I  believe,  to  the  contrary,  that  develop- 
ing any  ABM  is  a  futile  exercise  and  may 
undermine  the  U.S.  objectives  In  the 
SALT  talks.  It  is  inconsistent  with  otir 
purpose  of  cooling  off  the  arms  race, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  will  merely  push 
forward  with  countervailing  develop- 
ments of  Its  own.  This  Is  not  the  way  to 
end  the  arms  race. 

Development  of  the  MIRV  also  Intro- 
duces a  new  and  unstabUizlng  element 
Into  the  balance  of  power.  A  full-scale 
deployment  of  MIRVs.  by  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  would 


compound  geometrically  the  difficulties 
of  Inspection  and  the  resulting  uncer- 
tainty Involved  In  estimating  the  other 
side's  offensive  capacity.  It  also  could 
appear  to  give  such  overwhelming  strik- 
ing power  as  to  tip  the  relatively  stable 
balance  now  existing.  If  such  a  deploy- 
ment were  made  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  surely  not  fall  to 
respond.  This  Is  also  not  the  way  to  end 
the  arms  race. 

Ultimately,  our  security  rests  on  our 
ability  to  deter  an  attack  through  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  amount  and 
mix  of  power  so  as  to  enable  us  to  re- 
taliate with  unacceptable  damage  to  any 
attacker.  We  presently  have  this  ability 
and.  In  seeking  to  maintain  sufficient  de- 
terrence, it  would  be  desirable  to  main- 
tain roughly  the  present  level  of  arms 
until  a  mutual  reduction  of  aims  can 
be  renegotiated.  Accordingly.  I  propose 
that  we  halt  all  further  work  on  the  ABM 
sites  started,  all  work  on  further  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  and  all  testing  and 
deployment  of  MIRVs.  This  halt  should 
continue  for  a  period  of  time  adequate 
to  judge  the  Soviet  response.  If  they  re- 
spond by  Umlting  developments  of  their 
own  we  may  stabilize  the  arsenals  of  the 
super  powers  at  the  existing  plateau;  we 
may  gain  a  respite  from  an  accelerating 
arms  race.  If  the  Soviet  response  is  In- 
adequate, we  have  lost  only  lead  time  In 
developing  those  weapons  which  may  be 
genuinely  necessary  for  our  security. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States 
has  outlined  a  proposal  at  the  SALT  talks 
for  an  overall  limitation  on  the  number 
of  long-range  missiles  and  bombers,  with 
each  nation  being  free  to  choose  Its  own 
mix  of  these  weapons.  The  U.S.S.R.  re- 
portedly Is  interested  In  this  proposal. 
I  fervently  hope  that  some  agreement 
along  these  lines  will  be  reached.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chances  of  securing  such 
an  agreement  and.  more  Important,  the 
chances  of  that  agreement  being  mean- 
ingful In  enhancing  security  and  halting 
the  drain  on  national  treasuries,  will  be 
better  served  by  stopping  the  ABM  and 
the  MIRV. 


DID  DELBEET  CLINE  HAVE  TO  DIE? 

iMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  2  months  have  passed 
since  a  43-year-old  Logan  County  coal 
miner  named  Delbert  Cllne  was  killed  at 
the  Paragon  Mine  of  the  Amherst  Coal 
Co.  at  Slagle,  W.  Va. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary  accident, 
I  have  written  a  lengthy  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  HIckel. 
dated  October  6.  1970.  which  contains 
some  comments  and  questions  on  the 
lack  of  enforcement  uf  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19S9.  The 
official  accident  report  Is  attached  to  this 
letter. 

I  am  also  Including  with  this  letter  and 
accident  report  a  very  human  article  In 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Jou'iial  of  Sep- 
tember 15. 1970.  and  also  a  perceptive  ar- 
ticle by  that  great  reporter  Ward  Sln- 
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clair.  appearing  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  October  4,  1970: 

CONOiiESS  or  THE  IlNrTSO  STATES. 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  October  S,  1970. 

Hon.  WALTEft  J.   HlCKTL. 

Secretary  of  the  tntertor. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
WoMhinf/ton,  D.C. 

Deak  Secrct&by  Uicx-Et.:  I  bave  careluUy 
reviewed  the  report  of  tbe  Bureiiu  of  Mines 
of  &  fatal  machinery  accident  of  August  20, 
1970,  at  the  Paragon  Mine  of  the  Amherst 
Coal  Company  at  Slagle.  In  Logan  County. 
West  Virginia.  The  miner  killed  was  Mr.  Del* 
bert  Cllne  who  had  33  years  experience  as 
a  coal  miner.  For  18  of  his  23  years,  he  work, 
ed  at  the  Paragon  Mine.  He  was  a  mining 
machine  helper  at  the  mine.  He  was  43. 

The  mine  employs  183  miners.  It  works 
a  total  of  three  shifts  per  day.  five  and  six 
days  a  week.  It  produces  an  average  of  3,000 
tons  a  day  of  coal  which  Is  loaded  mechani- 
cally. 

On  Thursday.  August  20.  1970,  Delbert 
Cllne  was  riding  on  a  permissible- type  15- 
RU  MS-19  Joy  mining  mochine  which  was 
operated  by  Mr.  Ray  Adklns  The  machine 
was  being  movetl  toward  No,  4  entry.  Mr.  Ad- 
klns  stopped  the  machine  briefly  by  releasing 
the  tram  control  levers  so  he  could  lower  a 
line  curtain  to  permit  access  to  No.  4.  But 
the  machine  jumped  out  of  gear  and  started 
moving  rapidly  backward. 

The  vertical  clearance  (rum  the  top  of  the 
machine  to  the  mine  roof  was  about  48  In- 
ches The  machine  moved  backward  until  It 
came  to  rest  against  the  inby  comer  of  No. 
S  entry,  crosscut  left.  Mr  Cllne  was  pinned 
between  the  machine  anc*  rib.  He  died  two 
hours  later  In  Logan  Medical  Foundation 
Hospital. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  aspects  of 
this  accident  which  relate  to  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  and  about  the  Bu- 
reau's investigation  of  this  accident.  I  there- 
fore would  appreciate  your  prompt  response 
to  the  following: 

A-  The  last  inspection  of  the  Paragon  Mine 
by  the  Bureau  prior  to  the  accident  was 
completed  on  July  1.  1970.  It  was  a  PBB  In- 
spection that  took  about  four  days.  X  un- 
derstand  that  under  the  1953  law.  It  norm- 
ally took  12  days  to  make  a  complete  inspec- 
tion of  this  mine.  The  last  prior  fatal  acci- 
dent at  the  mine  occurred  on  August  11, 
1968.  The  Bureau  llsu  this  mine  as  one  that 
IS  subject  to  the  spot  inspection  provision 
of  section  1030)  of  the  Act. 

1  Please  provide  to  me  a  copy  of  the  In- 
spection report  of  July  1, 1970. 

2.  la)  Why  didn't  the  Bureau  conduct  the 
spot  Inspections  required  by  the  Act  prior 
to  the  accident? 

( b )  How  many  spot  Inspections  have  been 
conducted  at  the  mine  since  the  accident? 
Please  supply  dates. 

3.  When  was  the  last  complete  Inspection 
of  this  mine? 

4.  Please  provide  to  me  the  Bureau's  latest 
list  of  coal  mines  In  the  Nation  that  are 
subject  to  section  103(1*  of  the  Act  and  the 
reasons  why  each  Is  so  subject.  Also,  please 
provide  to  me  a  stntemeni  of  the  Bureau's 
criteria  for  determining  which  mines  are 
subject  to  that  section  of  the  Act. 

5  I  understand  that  the  Bureau  has  de- 
veloped a  practice  of  conducting  spot  In- 
spections at  some  mines  every  ten  days.  In 
addition  to  the  section  103(1)  spot  Inspec- 
tions. 

(a)  Please  provide  to  me  the  Bureau's 
latest  ten-day  spot  Inspection  list  of  coal 
mines  in  the  Nation  and  the  reasons  why 
each  Is  so  inspected-  PIea.se  provide  to  me  a 
statement  of  the  Bureau's  criteria  for  de- 
termining which  mines  are  subject  to  a  spot 
inspection  every  ten  days. 

(b|  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
lacks  Ins^Ktora  to  oooduct  the  requlnd  four 


complete  inspections  of  each  mine  per  year 
and  the  required  section  10301  spot  1d- 
specUcns.  Isn't  the  ten-day  spot  Inspection 
practice,  as  worthy  as  It  may  be.  a  misplace- 
ment of  priorities?  If  not,  why  not? 

6-  AasUtant  Secretary  Dole's  report  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  acuvUles  for  the 
week  of  September  20-26,  1970.  states  that 
there  have  been  1.601  spot  inspections  and 
855  regular  and  PBR  inspections  thus  far  in 
Plicai  Year  1971. 

( a )  How  many  of  the  spot  inspections  were 
performed  (I)  under  section  103(1)  of  the 
Act,  and  (11)  as  ten-day  spot  inspections? 

(bi  How  many  of  the  855  were  PBR  in- 
spections? 

(c)  How  many  complete  inspections  have 
been  made  to  date  in  West  Virginia?  Please 
supply  the  name  and  address  of  each  mine, 
the  date  of  each  inspection,  and  the  length 
of  time  each  such  liispectlon  took. 

7.  Please  provide  to  roe  a  copy  of  the  acci- 
dent investigation  reports  of  the  Bureau  for 
each  of  the  53  fatalities  thus  far  in  Pt>cal 
Year  1971. 

B.  Mr.  CUne  received  severe  internal  in- 
juries to  bl*^  chest  and  shoulders  which  led 
to  his  death  at  about  12:55  PM.  on  August 
20.  Yet.  the  mine  operator  did  not  notify 
the  Bureau  of  the  accident  until  3;  IS  P.M. 
that  day. 

1.  Why  did  It  take  so  long  for  the  mine 
operator  to  notify  the  Bureau? 

C.  In  my  letter  to  you  of  September  11. 
1970,  I  stated: 

"One  of  the  most  important  revelations  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  Congress  through 
the  recent  Senate  committee  hearings  was 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  in- 
vestigating coal  mine  accidents,  permits  and 
encouraffes  operators  and  representauves  of 
labor  to  be  a  part  of  the  investigatory  panel" 
<iUnderUnlng  supplied.) 

The  in-.estlgation  of  Mr.  Cline's  unfortun- 
ate accident  ser%'es  to  buttress  this  statement. 
Instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  conducting 
an  investigation  as  required  by  law.  an  in- 
vestigating conunlttee  performed  the  Investi- 
ganon  according  to  the  Bureau's  report.  The 
committee  included  ten  company  officials 
four  United  Mine  Workers  representatives, 
four  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  in- 
spectors, and  two  Federal  Inspectors.  (The 
list  of  the  Committee  is  attached.)  Nose 
of  the  operator's  officials  on  the  committee 
are  identified  on  the  list  as  safety  officials. 

1.  ta)  Has  the  Paragon  Mine  designated, 
under  section  107(d)  of  the  Act.  an  official 
"as  the  principal  officer  In  charge  of  health 
and  safety  "  at  the  mine? 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  (a)  is  yes.  please 
Identify  that  person  and  explain  why  he  was 
not  present  during  the  investigation. 

ic)   If  the  answer  to  (a)  is  no.  please  state 
.Iiether  a  notice  of  violation  has  been  Issu^ 
i^  :he  operator  by  the  Bureau  for  failure  to 
do  so?  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Ray  Adklns.  who  was  the  operator  of 
the  machine  that  crushed  Air.  CUne.  is  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  U.M.W.  representatives 
on  the  Bureau's  investigating  committee. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Adklns  acted 
improperly  at   the  time  of  the  accident. 

2.  Is  It  always  the  Bureau's  practice  to 
have  persons  Involved  in  the  accident  and 
who  are  material  witnesses  form  a  part  of  the 
committee  investigating  the  accident?  Please 
explain. 

3.  (a)  Did  the  mine  operator,  independ- 
ently of  the  Bureau.  InvesUgate  the  acci- 
dent and  keep  a  record  thereof  as  required 
by  section  111(a)  of  the  Act?  If  so.  please 
provide  to  me  a  copy  thereof. 

(b.  If  not,  has  the  Bureau  issued  a  notice 
of  violation  for  failing  to  do  so?  If  not,  why 
not? 

D.  The  Bureau's  investigation  report  da* 
scribes  the  crucial  portion  of  the  accident 
as  follows  (p.  6) : 

"Adklns  stopped  the  machine  momentarily 
by  releasing  the  trmm  contnri  levers  with  th« 


thought  m  mind  of  lowering  the  line  curtain 
to  permit  access  of  the  machine  Into  No.  4 
eniiy.  When  Adklns  stopped  the  machine 
and  before  he  made  an  effort  to  leave  the  con- 
trol Kiation.  the  macbme  jumped  out  of 
gear  and  started  movmg  backward  gaining 
momentum  rapidly.  Adkin  sisifd  that  tLhen 
the  veed  armc  he  had  o-'yovfl  node  a  orflc- 
ticc  of  b'cking  machine.?  in  motion  to  i  •/■in, 
by  lowering  the  cutter  "bar  to  the  mine  floor, 
and  that  he  made  on  attempt  to  xtop  the 
irtachine  by  reaching  for  the  cutter  bar  con- 
itct  leic  but  apparently  misled  the  lexer  as 
he  stated  ht  itas  not  familar  icffh  the  ma- 
chine cuntroli.  I  The  machine  icaa  equipped 
i.jth  hydraulic  brakes;  however,  the  brakes 
were  completely  worn  out  and  were  not  con- 
nected to  the  master  hydraulic  control  vaJve 
due  to  parts  of  the  linkage  being  m-isaing) 
Adkirn,  stated  further  that  most  of  his  min- 
ing machine  experience  was  with  II-RU  type 
machines  {which  have  similar  controls  as  the 
IS-ftU  type)  with  alight  variations  and  that 
he  hod  only  operated  this  ti-RV  type  ma- 
chine to  cut  three  places  B  days  prior  to  the 
accident,  and  the  seven  places  he  had  cut 
the  day  ot  the  accident 

"The  aforementioned  events  occmxed 
quickly  once  the  machine  started  moving 
backward,  and  CUne  apparently  did  not  at- 
tempt cr  have  time  enough  to  remove  him- 
self from  his  position  on  the  machine  to  a 
safe  place."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Thus,  the  report  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Mr.  Adklns  was  untrained  for  the  job  of  op- 
erating this  type  of  mining  machine.  More- 
o\-er.  even  If  he  were  adequately  trained  by 
the  operator  and  sought  to  use  the  brakes 
to  stop  the  machine  It  would  have  been  an 
empty  gesture  tor  the  bakes  could  not 
work. 

The  Bureau's  report  also  states  (p.  6) : 

"During  the  Investigation,  it  was  stated  by 
company  officials  and  employees  alike  that 
the  practice  of  helpers  riding  mining  ma- 
chines was  known  and  apparently  condoned 
by  all  as  attempts  were  not  made  by  either 
to  stop  this  dangerous  practice."  (Emphaala 
supplied  ) 

Thus,  the  Bxtfeau  found  that — 

(a)  the  operator  failed  to  train  adequately 
persons  who  c^>erate  the  mining  machinery 
before  allowing  them  to  operate  such  ma- 
chinery; 

(b)  the  operator  did  not  properly  maintain 
the  brakes,  so  that  even  If  trained  adequately 
Mr.  Adklns  could  not  have  used  them  ef- 
fectively: and 

(c)  the  operator  knew  of  and  condoned  the 
"dangerous  practice"  of  miners  riding  on 
machines. 

Despite  these  three  Rndlngs,  the  Bureau 
lists  the  cause  of  accident  as  follows  (p.  G) : 
"Cause  of  Accident 

"This  accident  was  caused  by  the  victim 
placing  himself  in  a  precarlotu  position  by 
riding  on  a  piece  of  equipment  designed  to 
transport  an  operator  only."  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

The  report  the  states  that  (p.  6) : 

"Contributing  factors  were  management's 
failure  to  establish  and  firmly  enforce  rules 
prohibiting  this  unsafe  practice,  failure  to 
provide  proper  training  for  personnel  operat- 
ing equipment  which  would  ensure  familiar- 
ity with  the  operating  controls,  and  failure 
to  maintain  an  effective  braking  system  ** 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Bureau  apparently  believes  that  Mr, 
CUne  himself,  and  not  the  mine  operator, 
was  responsible  for  his  death.  The  mine  oper- 
ator's failures  were  considered,  by  the  Bu- 
reau, as  secondary  or  contributing  causes. 

1.  (a)  Was  this  white- wash  a  committee 
finding  or  a  finding  of  the  two  inspectors? 

(b)  What  Is  the  basis  for  finding  that 
the  operator's  failures  merely  contributed 
to  Mr.  Cllne's  death? 

(c)  If  Mr.  Adklns  was  properly  trained, 
and  if  the  brakes  worksd,  isn't  it  quits  pos- 
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sible  xhmt  Mr.  CUne  would  stUl  be  •Xin  todfty, 
even  If  he  did  place  hlnuell  tn  tble  "pn- 

cartous  poeltlon"? 

(d)  If  tbe  operator  bad  a  rule  prohibiting 
peraoas  other  than  the  mining  machine 
operaur  from  riding  oo  nicb  equipment  and 
enforced  the  rule,  lent  It  also  possible  that 
Mr  Cllne  would  be  alive  today? 
Mr,  SecretATy : 

/  call  upon  you  (it  to  initiate  promptly 
a  further  tnvettigation  of  this  accUtsnt  in 
light  of  the  above  comments,  (il)  to  reverse 
these  absurd  Jtndtngs,  and  {iiii  to  fln4  that 
the  operator's  negligence  not  Mr.  Cline's 
placing  himself  in  a  "precarious  position", 
teas  the  pnmary  cause  of  the  accident. 

£.  The  Bureau's  Inspector  issued  on  Au- 
gust  30.  1070,  a  notice  of  violation  of  sec- 
tion 305  (K)  ot  the  Act  stating  that  the 
brakes  on  "No.  SI  mining  machine  and  the 
No.  7  coal  drill  .  .  .  were  not  maintained  In 
proper  worlcing  condition,  tn  that  the  brakes 
oQ  the  mining  machir%e  were  worn  beyond 
effectlTenesfl  and  parts  of  the  mechanical 
linkage  was  missing,  and  the  brakes  on  the 
coal  drill  were  rendered  Inoperative  by  m 
musing  brake  hub  key.  and  improper  sd* 
Juatmeat"  (Emphasis  supplied.)  This  con- 
dition was  abated  the  next  day. 

1 .  Since  there  were  two  violations  oS 
section  309(g).  why  was  only  one  notice 
l&sued? 

2.  On  Slay  7.  1970.  Under  Secretary  Tnd 
J.  Russell  revised  the  Department's  schedule 
of  clrll  penalties  (35  PR.  7183)  so  that.  If 
the  operator  paid  MOO  for  each  of  these 
violations  wttbln  30  days  after  "receipt  of 
the  notice  of  violation  by  the  mine  operator", 
he  could  not  be  assessed  a  blgber  civil  penal- 
ty under  section  109  of  the  Act.  (See  At- 
tached schedule  as  amended. } 

The  Department  under  this  Illegal  sched- 
ule, could  thus  not  apply  the  factors  set 
forth  In  section  lOOla)  ot  the  Act.  including 
a  determination  of  "whether  the  operator 
was  negligent",  and  assess  a  much  more 
meaningful  penalty,  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO. 
ThU  14-00  fee  schedule  was  In  effect  through 
September  30,  1970. 

Even  under  the  original  schedule  (which 
Is  now  in  effect),  the  operator  could  pay  a 
mere  •25.00  for  each  violation  within  30 
dsys  and  the  Department  could  not  apply 
these  factors  and  assess  the  higher  penalty. 
The  Federal  district  court  in  Virginia  issued 
an  injunction  prohibiting  enforcement  of 
the  Illegal  fee  schedule  as  to  77  plaintiffs. 
The  Paragon  Mine  Is  not  one  of  those  77. 
But  the  Department  has  applied  the  injunc- 
tion nationwide,  so  neither  fee  schedule  ap- 
plies here.  But  this  tragic  accident  serves  to 
Illustrate  what  many  observers  have  been 
contending  for  several  months  now.  namel; 
that  this  fee  schedule  U  Illegal  and  Inequi- 
table and  will  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
operators. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

/  caU  upon  you  (f>  to  rescind  this  illegai 
fee  schedule,  and  (ii)  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  assessing  citHt  penalties  that  assures  full 
consideration  of  all  the  statutory  factor!), 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  operator  to 
know  through  an  initial  decision  the  Cov- 
emment'i  findings  as  to  those  factors  and 
to  consider  ishether  or  not  he  trill  request  a 
public  hearing  thereon,  and  provides  an  op~ 
portunity  for  such  a  hearing  if  requested. 

3.  What  actions  have  the  Department  taken 
to  assess  clvU  penalties  against  the  operator 
In  this  case'' 

F.  Section  75-513  of  the  Department's  pro- 
posed regulations  of  August  14.  1970,  f35 
F.R.  13930)  should  be  amended  to  provide, 
under  section  305  ( g )  of  the  Act.  that  r 

"7B.513-3.  Electric  eqxilpment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  In  a  safe  operating  con- 
dition If  la)  any  person,  other  than  the  op- 
erator of  such  equipment,  rides  on  such 
equipment,  or  (b)  any  person  operating  such 
equipment  is  not  properly  trained  %ad 
thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  knows  the 
limitations  of,  luch  equipment.  A  record  of 


weekly  examinations  and  tests  under  section 
75.513-3  shall  be  kept  by  the  operator." 

G.  The  accident  report,  sets  forth  three 
recommendations  to  management  which  are 
designed  to  prevent  future  occurrences  of  this 
type, 

1.   Have   each   ot   these   recommendations 
been  adopted  by  management?  If  not.  please 
explain  why  not. 
Sincerely. 

KenHechlek 

List  op  PaasoNs  Invxstigatinc  Patai.  Acci- 
dent AT  PAkAcoN  Mini  August  30-31,  1970 
(p.  3  i  4  or  BuKEAu's  Accident  Repobt) 
The  Investigating  committee  consisted  of: 
Company  Oflldals;  (Hiarles  E.  Stanley,  Di- 
vision Manager,  Rum  Creek;  A.  E.  Newland. 
Service  Administrator;   Jess  Trent.    Division 


Service  Superintendent;  Howard  Epperly, 
Superintendent:  Shllo  Daniels.  Mine  Pore- 
man:  Allen  Webb.  Chief  Electrician;  Ed  Bar- 
rtson.  Section  Foreman:  Albert  Barker,  Sec- 
tion Foreman;  Prank  Floyd,  Engineer; 
Charles  Stone,  Jr..  Engineer. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America:  F.  L. 
Phllyaw.  Safety  Coordinator,  District  17; 
James  T.  Brown.  Chairman.  Safety  Commit- 
tee: Noah  Rainwater.  Safety  Committeeman: 
Ray  Adklns.  Mining  Machine  Operator. 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines:  Pat 
Heatherman,  Inspector- at -Large;  Arnold 
Cook,  Assistant  Inspector-at-Lorge;  Lowell 
Spears.  District  Mine  Inspector:  Adrian 
Neace.  Mine  Electrical  Inspector. 

United  States  Bureau  of  .^ines:  Thomas  W. 
Oay.  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector;  Tennis 
H.  Hatfleld.  Federml  Ooal-Mlne  inspector 
(Eleetrteal). 
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RcpORT  or  Fatal  Machiwkmt  AccmkNT 

(By  Thomajs  W.  Oay,  Federal  Coal-Minc 

Inspector) 

INTRODOcnON 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  Investigation 
made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  {83  Stat.  743) . 

On  Thursday.  August  30.  1970.  at  approx- 
imately 13:65  pjn.,  Dclbcrt  CUne.  mining 
machine  helper,  received  severe  internal  In- 
juries to  his  chest  and  shoulders  when  caught 
between  the  mining  machine  he  was  riding 
and  the  coal  rib.  The  accident  occurred  Ln 
the  last  open  crosscut  between  the  Noa.  4  and 
5  enrries  on  the  No.  593  road  section  in  the 
Paragon  mine.  As  a  result  of  the  Injuries, 
Cllne  died  atwut  3  hours  later  In  the  Logan 
Medical  Foundation  Hospiui. 

Cllne.  age  43.  had  23  years  mining  expe- 
rience, of  which  approximately  IS  years  was 
with  this  company  employed  as  a  general 
inside  laborer  and  mining  machine  helper. 
He  ourrently  bad  been  working  3  months  as 
a  machine  helper.  He  is  survived  by  hla 
widow. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  notified  ot  the 
occurrence  by  Alfred  Newland.  service  ad- 
ministrator, about  3:18  ptn.,  August  30.  1970, 
and  an  mvestlgatlon  of  the  accident  was 
made  the  same  day  and  completed  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Information  for  this  report  was  obtained 
from  statements  of  company  otOclals  and 
employees  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
accident  area. 

GXKKXAL  t^roaiUTioM 

The  Paragon  mine,  at  Slagle.  approximately 
5  miles  north  of  Tc^yn.  West  Virginia.  Is  en- 
tered through  three  drlfu.  two  slopes,  and 
three  shafts  into  the  Cedar  Orove  ooalbed, 
which  averages  48  inches  In  thickness  locally. 
A  total  of  183  men,  175  umderground  and  8 
on  the  surface,  Is  employed  on  3  shifts  a 
day,  5  and  8  days  a  week.  The  dally  produc- 
tion averages  8,000  tons  of  coal,  all  loaded 
mechanically. 


The  mine  Is  being  developed  by  a  room- 
and-plUar  method.  In  the  accident  area, 
entries  were  being  driven  on  70-foot  centers 
In  sets  of  six.  and  crosscuts  were  turned 
on  70-faot  centers.  Entries  and  crosscuts  were 
driven  30  feet  wide,  and  roof  bolts  were 
used  as  a  sole  means  of  roof  support. 

The  section  was  utilizing  conventional 
equipment,  and  coal  was  transported  from 
the  faces  in  shuttle  cars  that  discharged  onto 
a  belt  conveyor.  The  mine  uses  a  combination 
system  of  transporting  coal  to  the  prepara- 
tion plant,  part  being  transported  by  belt 
conveyors  and  part  by  mine  cara  hauled  by 
locomotives.  All  working  sections  have  track 
installations  which  are  used  to  trmnspcvt 
employees  and  supplies. 

Electric  power  at  4.160  volta  alternating 
current  is  conducted  underground  and  re- 
duced to  440  volts  by  portable  power  centers, 
located  near  the  working  sections  for  opera- 
tion of  the  electric  face  equipment,  and  330 
volts  alternating  current  is  supplied  for  the 
operation  of  100  kw.  rectlQers.  which  furnish 
276  volts  direct-current  power  for  the  opera- 
tion of  shuttle  cars.  Direct-current  power  at 
275  volts  Is  supplied  by  rotary  converters  and 
rectifiers  This  power  Is  transmitted  through- 
out tbe  track-haulage  system  and  is  tised 
to  operate  the  track-haulage  equipment  and 
several  pumps. 

The  machine  Involved  tn  tbe  accident  was 
a  permissible -type  15-RU-MS-19  Joy  mining 
machine,  serial  No.  17483.  which  was  powered 
by  440  volts  alternating  current.  The  ma- 
chine measures  approximaiely  34  inches  in 
height,  9  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  in  length, 
which  Includes  an  ll-foot  cutter  bar.  All 
operations  of  the  machine  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cutting  coal  1»  accomplished  by  means 
of  hydraulic-powered  components.  The  ma- 
chine Is  controlled  Including  tramming  and 
steering  by  manipulating  levers  which  acti- 
vate the  various  hydraulic  components.  The 
operating  deck  measures  approximately  39 
Inches  In  height  from  the  deck  to  the  ma- 
chine  top.  91  Inches  In  width,  and  34  Inchea 
in  depth  and  is  located  about  midpoint  of 
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the  machine  on  the  left  side  facing  the  cutter 
bar.  A  similar  compartment  is  provided  dl- 
rectly  across  the  machine  from  this  com- 
partment whereby  dual  controls  may  tie  In- 
stalled and  the  machine  operated  from  either 
side:  however,  the  machine  was  equipped 
with  controls  to  permit  operation  from  tbe 
left  side  ouly.  It  was  In  tbe  compartment 
directly  acrosa  from  the  operator  that  Cllne 
was  riding  when  the  accident  occurred.  Tbe 
machine  la  equipped  with  two  tram  gear  cases 
which  have  a  high  and  low  gear  arrangement. 
and  the  gear  de&lred  Is  selected  by  manually 
operating  a  lever.  During  the  Investigation.  It 
was  stated  by  the  operator  that  the  machine 
bad  Jumped  out  of  tram  gear  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred  and  to  his  knowledge  this  was 
the  first  such  occurrence:  however.  otSclals 
and  employees  alike  stated  that  to  their 
knowledge  the  machine  had  never  been 
known  to  have  jumped  out  of  tram  gear  nor 
had  any  dilTlculty  with  the  geau-lng  been  re- 
ported. A  careful  examination  of  the  gearing 
and  associated  apparatus  did  not  reveal  any 
defects  or  abnormal  operation. 

The  Investigating  committee  consisted  of: 

Company  Officials:  Charles  E.  Stanley.  Di- 
vision Blanager,  Rum  Creek;  A.  E.  Newland, 
Service  Administrator:  Jeas  Trent,  Division 
Service  Superintendent;  Howard  Epperly.  Su- 
perintendent: Shllo  Daniels.  Mine  Foreman; 
Allen  Webb.  Chief  Electrician:  Ed  Harrison, 
Section  Foreman;  Albert  Barker.  Section 
Foreman;  Frank  Floyd,  Engineer;  Charles 
Btone.  Jr..  E:nglneer. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America:  F.  L- 
Pbllyaw.  Safety  Coordinator.  District  17; 
James  T.  Brown.  Chairman.  Safety  Conunlt- 
tee:  Noah  Rainwater.  Safety  Committeeman: 
Ray   Adklns,  Mining  Maclilne   Operator. 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines:  Pat 
Heatherman,  Inspector-at-Large:  Arnold 
Cook.  Asslstjint  Inspector-st-Large:  Lowell 
Spears,  District  Mine  Inspector:  Adrian 
Neace.  Mine  Electrical  Inspector. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines:  Thomas 
W.  Oay.  Federal  Coal-Ulne  Inspector;  Ten- 
nis H.  Hatfield.  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector. 
(Electrical). 

The  general  management  structure  for  the 
«  Paragon  mine  consists  of  a  mine  superin- 
tendent, general  mine  foreman,  chief  elec- 
trician, second-shift  mine  foreman  and 
maintenance  foreman,  third-shift  mine  fore- 
man and  maintenance  foreman,  and  section 
foreman  for  all  production  crews. 

The  company  Is  a  member  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Mine  Safety  A&soclatlon.  and  weekly 
safety  meetings  are  conducted  with  all  em- 
ployees. 

A  procedure  of  reporting  and  recording  all 
accidents  that  result  in  Injuries  Is  followed, 
and  Injuries  at  this  mine  during  1970  oc- 
curred at  a  frequency  rate  of  73  94  per  mil- 
lion man  hours  of  work  time.  The  last  fatal 
accident  at  this  mine  occurred  August  11, 
1968 

The  last  Federal  Inspection  was  completed 
July  1. 1970. 

OKScaimoM  or  aoctoKifT 

The  No.  593  road  section  crew  with  Fore- 
man Ed  Harrison  entered  the  mine  at  7  ajn. 
and  began  normal  coal-productlon  activi- 
ties which  continued  throughout  the  morn- 
ing and  until  about  I  p.m.  Ray  Aditlns,  min- 
ing machine  operator,  and  Delbert  CUne, 
helper,  had  Just  finished  undercutting  their 
seventh  coal  face  which  was  the  face  of  the 
No,  5  entry,  and  Adlcins  trammed  the  mining 
machine  backward  until  the  cutler  bar  was 
free  of  the  cut  of  ooal. 

Adklns  secuTttd  tbe  machine  and  CUne 
proceeded  to  detach  tbe  water  hose  from 
the  machine  and  wet  the  rocf,  ribs,  coal  face. 
and  ooal  fine*. 

When  Cllne  had  finished  the  wetting  oper- 
ation, he  tx>arded  the  mining  machine  In 
order  to  ride  to  the  adjoining  No.  4  entry. 
With  the  machine  tram  gears  placed  in  the 
high  gear  poaltlon.  AdJtIna  backed  the  ms- 
chlne  toward  tha  outby  crosscut  as  far  as 


needed  and  then  reversed  the  direction  of 
travel  by  turning  tbe  machine  toward  tbe 
left,  cutter  bar  first.  Into  the  crooscut  sepa- 
rating the  Nos.  4  and  S  entries.  Adklns  stAted 
that,  as  the  turn  of  the  machine  Into  the 
crosscut  was  nearing  completion,  it  became 
apparent  ttiat  the  cutter  bar  of  the  machine 
would  stlke  the  left  rib  of  the  crosscut  If  tbe 
direction  of  travel  was  not  altered.  In  order 
to  avoid  striking  the  coal  rib,  he  activated 
the  iteering  mechanism  and  turned  the  ma- 
chine sharply  toward  the  right  and  away 
from  the  left  coal  rib.  This  action  started 
the  machine  into  a  steady  right  turn  which 
would  result  in  the  machine  entering  No. 
4  entry  If  the  course  of  travel  was  continued; 
however,  Adklns  stated  that  as  the  right 
turn  was  started  he  noted  that  a  line  cur- 
tain in  No.  4  entry  placed  near  the  croaacuC 
would  have  to  be  moved  in  order  for  the  ma- 
chine to  enter  the  entry. 

Adklns  stopped  tbe  machine  momentarily 
by  releasing  the  tram  control  levers  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  lowering  tbe  line  cur- 
tain to  permit  access  of  the  machine  into  No. 
4  entry.  When  Adklns  stopped  the  machine 
and  before  he  mode  an  t^ort  to  leave  the 
control  station,  the  machine  Jumped  out  of 
gear  and  started  moving  backward  gaining 
momeuciun  rapidly.  Adklns  stated  that  when 
the  need  arose  he  had  always  made  a  prac- 
tice of  br&klog  machines  in  motion  to  a  stop, 
by  lowering  the  cutt«r  bar  to  the  mine  floor, 
and  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  atop  the 
machine  by  reaching  for  the  cutter  bar  con- 
trol lever  but  apparently  mlsaed  the  lever  as 
he  stated  be  was  not  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chine controls.  (The  machine  was  equipped 
with  hydraulic  brakes;  however,  the  brakes 
were  completely  worn  out  and  were  not  con- 
nected to  the  master  hydraulic  control  valve 
due  to  parts  of  the  linkage  being  missing.) 
Adklns  stated  further  that  most  of  bis  min- 
ing machine  experience  was  with  II-RU  type 
machines  which  have  similar  controls  as  the 
I&-RU  ty[>e  with  slight  variations  and  that 
be  had  only  operated  this  15-RU  type  ma- 
chine to  cut  three  places  8  days  prior  to  tbe 
accident,  and  the  seven  places  he  had  cut 
the  day  of  the  accident. 

The  aforementioned  events  occurred 
quickly  once  the  machine  started  moving 
backward,  and  Cllne  apparently  did  not  at- 
tempt or  have  tUne  enough  to  remove  him- 
self from  his  position  on  the  machine  to  a 
safe  place.  The  vertical  clearance  from  the 
top  of  tha  mining  machine  to  the  mine  roof 
measured  approximately  14  inches,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coalbed  In  the  sccident  area 
measured  approximately  48  Inches.  An  ap- 
proximate 10.2  percent  descending  grade  of 
the  mine  floor  existed  from  the  12-foot  cen- 
terllne  of  tbe  No.  6  entry  crosscut  left  to 
the  face  of  the  No.  6  entry,  and  the  mining 
machine  was  being  trammed  up  at  approxi- 
mate 3.6  percent  ascending  grade  through 
tbe  crosscut  toward  the  No.  4  entry.  The 
grade  was  practically  level  near  where  the 
crosscut  intersects  the  No.  4  entry. 

The  machine  moved  backward  In  an  arc 
approximately  31  feet  due  to  the  previous 
positioning  of  the  steering  mechanism  to 
make  a  right  turn  Into  No.  4  entry  and  came 
to  rest  against  the  inby  comer  of  No.  6 
entry  crosscut  left,  thereby  pinning  CUne 
between  the  machine  and  coal  rib.  Adklns 
could  see  that  Cllne  was  pinned  and  appar- 
ently seriously  injured  so  he  ran  to  No.  0 
entry  to  obtain  help.  Wltbln  a  matter  of 
seconds,  Ed  Harrison,  the  foreman,  and  other 
crew  members  arrived  on  the  scene.  Harriaon 
Instructed  Adklns  to  move  tbe  machine  by 
using  the  hydraulic  controls  so  that  Cllne 
could  be  freed.  This  Adklns  did  and  Cllne 
was  removed.  Fir^t-ald  was  administered. 
and  CUne  was  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. MeanwhUe,  the  mine  dispatcher  and 
officials  were  informed  of  the  accident.  Cllne 
was  transported  to  the  etirfaoe  and  placed 
In  an  awaiting  ambulance  and  traaaported 
to  a  local  hospital  whers  h«  later  expired. 


During  tbe  Investigation.  It  was  stated  by 
company  oflldals  and  employees  alike  that 
tbe  practice  of  helpers  riding  mining  ma- 
chines was  known  and  apparently  condoned 
by  aU  as  attempts  were  not  made  by  either 
to  stop  ttila  dangerous  practice. 


CAuax  or  , 

This  accident  was  caused  by  the  victim 
placing  himself  In  a  precarious  position  by 
rldii\g  on  a  piece  of  equipment  designed  to 
transport  an  operator  only.  Contributing 
factors  were  management's  failure  to  estab- 
lish and  firmly  enforce  rules  prohibiting  this 
unsafe  practice,  failure  to  provide  proper 
training  for  personnel  operating  equipment 
wblch  would  ensure  famlUarlty  with  the 
operaung  controls,  and  failure  to  maintain 
an  effective  braking  syartem. 

aXOOMMZNIMTIOHS 

Compliance  with  tbe  following  recommen- 
dations may  prevent  slmUar  accidents  In  the 
future: 

1.  Management  shall  adopt  and  enforce  a 
rule  prohibiting  persons  other  than  the  op- 
erator tn  the  performance  of  his  duties  from 
riding  mining  machines. 

a.  Persona  shall  be  trained  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  and  know  the  limitations  of 
each  piece  of  mining  equipment  before  they 
are  permitted  to  operate  the  equipment. 

3.  Equipment  shall  be  frequently  examined 
and  maintained  in  projwr  working  condition 
and  any  defects  found  shall  tie  corrected  tie- 
fore  the  equipment  is  put  back  to  operauon. 
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I  From   the   United   Mine   Workers  Journal, 

Sept.  IS.  1970] 

Ik  Memoxt  or  DxLsnT  Ctsst%.  Coal  Miner 

(By  WlUiam  J.  Walsh) 

(£&XToa'&  Nors. — Late  last  month  the  As- 
aistanc  Editor  of  the  Journal  received  a  letter 
from  WUUam  J.  Walah  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  It 
l£  a  stirring  memorial  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Delbert  Cllne.  who  was  killed  in  a  machine 
accident  at  the  Amherst  Coal  Company's 
Paragon  Mine  at  Slagle.  W.  Va.  On  Labor 
Day.  tbe  Asaistant  Editor  made  a  speech  at 
a  rally  at  Logan.  W  Va.,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Cllne's  Local  Union  6713  He  had  been  a 
prime  mover  of  these  rallies  for  years  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  speaking  program  ev- 
eryone present  stood  for  several  moments  In 
his  mcm;?ry.  Present  at  the  rally  were  his 
father,  his  brother,  and  hla  widow  We  feel 
that  the  memorial  primed  here  typifies  the 
feellnga  of  all  coal  miners  and  their  families 
when  someone  is  klUed  in  the  Industry) 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Thursday.  August 
20.  1970.  a  defective  cutung  machine  owned 
by  the  Amherst  Coal  Company's  Paragon 
Mine  at  Slagle,  W.  Va..  took  the  Ufe  of  Del- 
bert Cline.  age  43.  This  wasn't  Just  another 
imfortunate  mining  accident.  It  was  a  trag- 
edy. For.  you  see.  Mr.  Cllne  was  one  of  those 
very  rare  individuals  who  could  have  been 
easily  singled  out  as  a  man  deeply  involved 
In  helping  others.  This  involvement  was 
manifested  in  many  ways.  He  was  com- 
mander of  hla  local  VFW  Post.  West  Vir- 
ginia's national  VFW  Alde-de-Camp.  mem- 
ber of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  American  Legion,  member  of  the  Para- 
gon mine  safety  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  mine  committee.  As  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  his  Local  Union  (6712,  District  17 1. 
be  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  his 
friends  and  associates  In  applying  for  their 
pension.  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  these 
people  as  few  men  ever  are.  He  was  an  ac- 
qoalntance  of  the  late  Mr.  Tablonskl  ana. 
at  the  same  time,  a  personal  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Boyle.  Most  tmportautly.  Mr. 
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Clin*  wa»  a  completely  devoted  husband,  fft- 
liier.  groadfaiher  wid  ^a.  Hia  faiher.  ai  78. 
Aud  him3«U  A  retired  miner,  has  lived  to  see 
two  of  his  5  >ia  killed  in  similar  minlns  ac- 
cidents. This  Ix.:  one  was  the  imltlndesi. 
having  occurred  onlv  iive  months  lollowing 
the  deaih  oJ  hi*  wife.  A»  one  might  guess,  ii 
was  Detberi  thai  ihe  old  mwi  mcit  dependc-:: 
upon  during  tceae  posi   monihi.  .  .  . 

The  person  who  has  auflered  the  greatest 
loss,  however,  la  Mrs.  Cline.  Theirs  was  an 
alntoet  unique  relationship.  They  were  nearly 
inseparable.  Everywhere  Deibert's  many  ac- 
tivities took  him.  his  wUe.  Lone,  went  with 
him  Because  that's  t&e  way  they  both 
war.ted  It.  As  hU  wife's  brother.  I  always 
wondered  about  this  tremendcus  nmn-iage. 
A/ier  all.  Lorie  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
acute  and  Incurable  dlMafe.  diabetes,  since 
&he  was  eight.  And  diabetes  doe*  have  lu  own 
complications  which  at  times  cnn  be  quite 
severe.  Bui  I  vratched  him  administer  her 
Insulin  Injection.  tAke  her  to  Johns  Hopkins 
ood  St  Mary's  when  her  sttuo'^lon  got  out  of 
hand,  visit  her  every  weekend  when  she  was 
In  the  Beckley  Tuberculosis  Sanltorlum  and. 
tn  general,  nursed  her  for  almost  33  years. 

With  that  murh  compassion  always  pres- 
ent I  shouldn't  have  been  too  impressed  by 
Deibert's  attitude  toward  his  fellow-miners. 
In  Its  own  way.  this  attitude  was  almost  as 
considerate  as  that  held  for  his  wife.  How 
many  time*  have  I  been  Tlsltlng  with  Delbert 
when  someone  would  drop  In  to  ask  his  help. 
Some  of  these  people  could  hardly  read  or 
write  and  often  their  pension  eligibility  wbji 
Impaired  by  their  delinquency  in  paying  their 
Union  dues  or  aome  other  technicality. 

I  never  saw  him  turn  anyone  down.  He 
would  cancel  a  personal  engagement.  Inter- 
rupt a  meal  or  simply  take  time  out  from 
his  leisure  to  resolve  the  matter  or  offer  aound 
advice.  Taking  money  out  of  hta  own  pocket 
to  permit  pension  application  was  not  un- 
usual. So  when  I  attended  his  funeral.  I 
wasn't  too  surprised  to  see  a  number  of 
grown,  tough  mining  men  cry  like  babies 
They  had.  In  fact,  lost  an  irreplaceable  friend. 
It  was  something  I  shall  never  forget.  Nor 
will  my  own  sons,  aged  12  and  13.  At  the  rlak 
of  offending  my  brother.  I  must  say  that  my 
sons  considered  their  Uncle  June  (Delbert 
was  known  as  Junior  to  most  people  In  Logan 
County.  West  Virginia)  the  greatest.  He  Just 
had  this  thing  with  kids.  On  many  past  oc- 
casions I  have  a^ked  my  boya  "If  you  hod 
your  choice  of  going  anywhere  right  now. 
where  would  It  be7"  The  answer  was  always 
"Lories  and  June's  "  Delbert  was  simply  al- 
ways doing  something  with  them  that  thev 
wanted  to  do.  like  shooting  guns.  He  taught 
them  both  how  to  handle  firearms.  .  .  . 
DKATH   WAS  qrtcK 

As  to  the  accident  Itself.  I  gathered  from 
tiilklnsf  to  the  man  who  was  operating  the 
cutting  machine  on  which  Delbert  was  filling 
In  as  helper,  thnt  death  was  instantaneous. 
Although  r  never  worked  In  a  coal  mine.  I 
have  been  through  &  few  and  grew  up  In  the 
various  little  coal  camps  which  are  strung  up 
and  down  every  creek  in  Logan  County.  I 
felt  wiih  this  somewhat  limited  knowledge.  I 
could  acqulrre  a  mental  picture  of  the  cir- 
cumstances Involved  and  establish  to  some 
degree  or  another  whether  the  accident 
might  have  been  prevented.  The  cutting  ma- 
chine operator  had  been  a  friend  of  Deibert's 
and  a  co-worker  at  the  Paragon  mine  lor 
about  18  years.  I've  seen  few  grown  men  so 
remorseful  as  was  he.  Althcmgh  It  waa  Dbvl< 
ouBly  agonizing  for  him  to  go  once  more 
through  the  painful  details,  he  was  most 
\mderstandlng  of  my  lnt«rest.  The  day  of  the 
accident  {the  day  before  this  conversation) 
he  had  furnished  s  hand-written  report  to 
the  Federal  mine  inspectors.  Be  let  me  read 
his  carbon  copy  of  this  report.  I  didn't  under- 
stand all  of  the  terms  but  with  his  help.  I  de- 
termined that  be  and  Delbert  were  working  In 
a  section  that  was  about  46  Inches  high  and 


approximately  20  feet  wide.  The  mnchlne  was 
stopped  and  the  operator  had  moved  from 
his  operating  station  lo  clear  a  ventilation 
curtain.  Delben  was  off  to  one  side  of  the 
machine  when  It  unexpectedy  started  mov- 
ing. Although  it  WHS  not  mentioned  in  the 
report.  I  was  able  to  verify  that  the  equip- 
ment had  no  brakes  and  the  auxiliary  con- 
troller was  missing.  I  gathered  In  my  discus- 
sions with  the  operator  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, you  try  to  quickly  Icwer  the 
cu'Tlng  bar  ....  and  this  drag  will  tend  to 
slow  or  stop  the  equipment.  In  any  event,  the 
moving  equipment  trapped  Delbert  against 
the  rib  or  side  of  the  wall,  crushing  his  chest. 
I  suppose  the  whole  imfortunate  event  trans- 
pired within  seconds.  After  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  cutting  machine  operator 
for  about  15-20  minutes,  t  asked  him  if,  in 
hU  opinion,  the  accident  might  have  been 
avoided  If  the  equipment  had  been  In  proper 
working  order.  He  thought  this  question  over 
for  perhaps  b  minute,  then  told  me  that  he 
honestly  didn't  know.  I  believed  htm  Later 
during  the  final  viewing  of  the  badly  disfig- 
ured and  darkened  body.  I  observed  this 
man  crying  aloud.  I  suspect  he  was  placing 
partial  blame  on  himself.  No  one  else.  Includ- 
ing Deibert's  wife  would  ever  agree  with  this. 

So  the  equipment  was  repaired  the  evening 
of  Deibert's  death.  A  piece  of  equipment 
which,  according  to  several  of  the  Union  em- 
ployes, had  been  without  brakes  for  at  least 
three  months  is  now  in  safe  operating  con- 
dition. Delbert.  a  novice  cutting  machine 
helper,  but  an  experienced  safety  committee- 
man, would  be  pleased.  I'm  sure  he  would 
also  have  been  pleoaed  with  the  40  or  so  cars 
full  of  friends  and  relative*  in  his  funeral 
cortege.  Most  of  all.  he  would  have  been 
Impressed  with  the  beautifully  executed 
military  ceremony. 

The  only  question  that  will  continue  to 
nag  at  me  is  whether  this  untimely  conclu- 
sion to  such  a  dynamic  life  was  really  neces- 
sary. .  . . 

(From   the   Louisville  Courier  Journal   and 

Times,  Oct  4.  1970] 

A  Err  or  LAxrrr — Anotkex  Muvxr  Joins  Gam 

Roll  or  Statistics 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington — Just  before  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  ao.  husky  Delbert  CUne 
went  down  into  the  Paragon  mine  In  Logan 
County.  West  Virginia,  to  Uke  his  place  on 
the  line  aa  a  mining  machine  helper. 

Less  than  seven  hours  later  Delbert  CUne. 
son  and  brother  of  coal  miners  and  a  veteran 
of  23  years  tn  the  trade  himself,  had  become 
another  statistic  on  the  industry's  somber 
rolls. 

All  morning  long  CUne  and  Ray  Adklna. 
the  machine  operator,  were  chopping  out 
coal  with  their  36-foot-long  machine.  Then 
at    12.55  p.m.  the  accident  occurred. 

The  machine  crushed  CUne  against  the 
wall  of  the  working  area.  They  carried  his 
battered  tx:<ly  to  the  surface,  put  him  in  an 
ambulance  and  took  him  to  a  hospital.  He 
died  a  few  hours  later. 

Thus,  the  name  of  Junior  CUne  (everyone 
In  Logan  County  called  him  Junior)  was 
added  to  the  list  of  men  who  are  dying  in 
the  mines  of  West  Virginia.  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania  this  year. 

It  i5  a  startling  dea'.h  rate — higher  than 

1969  m  West  Virginia  and  Keiufticky— because 

1970  was  supposed  to  be  the  year  of  change, 
the  year  of  reform,  the  year  when  the  much- 
needed  new  Federal  safety  law  would  finally 
spare  more  life  and  Umb. 

But  It  has  not  turned  out  that  way  The 
story  of  Junior  Cline's  accident,  as  recon- 
srructed  from  the  official  reports  at  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  larger 
story  of  what  continues  to  happen  to  life  and 
limb  in  coal  country 

Cline's  boTher-in-law.  William  J.  Walsh  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  told  It  as  well  oa  anyone.  In 
a  touching  memorial  printed  by  the  United 


Mine  Workers  Journal.  Walsh  said.  "This 
wa:;ii't  Just  another  unfortunate  mining  ac- 
cideni.  It  was  a  tragedy". 

Delbert  CUne  was  an  Important  maa  In 
Swktxer  his  community,  and  lit  Logan 
County.  He  was  an  ofnctal  in  veteraiis  orga- 
nizations. Ana  tidal  secretary  of  his  local 
union.  He  was  chairman  of  the  mine  com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Paragon  safety 
committee. 

Union  members  and  pensioners  came  to 
him  for  advice.  Friends  remembered  that  he 
took  money  from  his  own  pocket  to  help 
pension  applicants.  Kids  always  flocked 
around  Cline's  home.  Men  wept  openly  at 
his  funeral. 

"The  only  question  that  will  continue  to 
nag  at  me  is  whether  this  untimely  conclu- 
sion to  such  a  dynamic  life  was  really  neces- 
sary", said  brother-in-law  Walsh 

The  Investigation  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  provides  a  tenutlve  answer:  No, 
It  wasn't  really  necessary:  It  was  prevent- 
able 

But  the  report,  by  describing  tn  deUll  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  accident,  still  raises 
questions,  such  as  those  about  how  the  coal 
mine  safety  law  Is  being  applied. 

The  Paragon  mine,  operated  by  the  Am- 
herst Coal  Co.  at  Single.  W.  Va..'ls  a  large 
mine.  It  works  three  shlfu,  with  183  men. 
turning  out  about  3.000  tons  of  coal  every 
day  with  a  highly  mechanised  operation. 

It's  a  highly  volatile  mine — liberating  so 
much  methane  gas  that  the  law  saya  It 
should  be  spot- ln^>ec ted  every  five  worUng 
days.  It  bos  not  been,  because  the  bureau 
says  It  has  Insufficient  personnel. 

Paragon  also  has  had  Its  accident  prob- 
lem* This  year.  It  has  an  in  jury -accident  fre- 
quency rate  of  73.94  per  million  man  hours. 
Last  year,  the  national  average  In  under- 
ground mines  was  47.13  per  miUlon  man 
hours. 

Eighteen  of  Delbert  Cline's  23  yeara  as  a 
miner  had  been  with  Amherst.  His  current 
Job — he'd  held  it  only  three  months — was  a 
mining  machine  helper,  assisting  the  opera- 
tor in  keeping  the  vehicle  going  and  helping 
keep  the  working  area  cleaned. 

Adkins.  the  operator,  told  the  Investigators 
he  had  worked  with  this  type  of  machine  only 
Infrequently.  His  experience  was  with  an- 
other, but  similar,  mining  machine. 

The  accident  took  place  when  Adklos  and 
CUne  stopped  their  machine  to  move  to  an- 
other area  of  the  mine.  Cline  was  seated  on 
one  side  of  the  vehicle — a  dangerous  practice 
that  Is  frowned  on  by  most  mine  operators 
and  safety  experts. 

Adklns  told  the  Inspectors  that  the  ma- 
chine Jumped  out  of  gear  and  quickly  be- 
gan rolling  backard.  He  tried  to  stop  the 
machine  by  lowering  a  cutter  bar  to  the  floor, 
which  would  act  as  a  brake. 

The  report  said  the  operator  "apparently 
mls3ed  the  lever  as  he  stated  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  machine  controls"  The 
machine  kept  rolling,  rammed  the  wall  and 
crushed  the  seated  CUne. 

"CUne  apparently  did  not  attempt  or  have 
time  enough  to  remove  himself  from  hia 
position  on  the  machine  to  a  safe  place,"  the 
report  said. 

The  machine  was  equipped  with  hydraulic 
brakes,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  but  they 
were  "completely  worn  out"  and  were  not 
connected  to  the  master  hydraulic  control 
valve  because  some  parts  were  miasing. 

The  new  safety  law  doesn't  cay  anything 
about  operators  being  properly  trained  for 
the  machines  they're  using.  It  doean't  ban 
men  from  riding  on  the  mining  machines. 
But  !t  does  say  that  equipment  mu^t  be 
properly  maintained. 

Union  men  toid  William  Walsh  that  the 
machine  had  been  without  brakes  for  three 
months  The  type  of  inspection  done  by  the 
burejtu  would  not  necessarily  have  deter- 
mined beforehand  that  the  brakes  were  bad. 

In  any  case.  Amherst  waa  cltad  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  In  the  Cline  death:  failure 
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to  maintain  the  brakes.  The  compan;  re- 
paired the  machlue  In  le5£  than  24  hour^. 
The  line  would  have  been  S4  had  the  bu- 
re^iu's  penalty  schedule  not  been  suspended 
by  a  federal  ajuTt  last  spring. 

The  law  doesn't  go  into  makeup  of  Inves- 
tigating teams.  The  dine  accident  was  In- 
vestigated by  20  men— 10  of  them  company 
oinclals,  fottr  from  the  union  ( Including  Ad- 
klns I,  four  from  the  sutc  and  two  from  the 
bureau. 

The  federal  men  reported  that  altliough 
officials  and  workers  knew  that  helpers  often 
rode  on  the  machines.  It  was  "apparently 
condoned  by  all  as  attempts  were  not  made 
by  either  to  stop  this  dangerous  practice." 

KtrLBS   IZCOMHENSCD 

One  recommendation  that  restilled  was 
that  management  adopt  and  enforce  a  rule 
banning  riders,  other  than  the  actual  oper- 
ator, on  the  machines. 

Another  »-aa  that  operators  should  be 
trained  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  and 
know  the  limitations  of  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment before  they're  allowed  to  operate  It, 

And.  the  federal  men  said,  equipment 
should  be  frequently  examined  and  kept  tn 
proper  working  order,  with  all  defeeta  being 
corrected  before  the  machinery  la  used. 

Catise  of  the  accident?  Delbert  CUne,  the 
federal  men  said,  put  himself  "In  a  pre- 
carious position  by  riding  on  a  piece  of 
equipment  designed  to  traiuport  an  operator 
only  '■ 

The  faulty  machine,  the  Inexperienced 
operator,  the  company  failure  to  enforce 
safety  rules,  the  bad  brakes  were  listed  aa 
"contributing  factora." 

AascssMCKT  QtTvsnomo 

Questioned  about  this  a5se.<=.Bment.  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  official  here  said,  "I'd  have  put  the 
victim  last  on  the  list  of  causes.  ...  If  equip- 
ment Is  bad  or  rules  are  broken.  It's  manage- 
ment's responsibility." 

What  about  the  Investigating  team  that 
included  the  machine  operator,  plus  10  com- 
pany officials?  "I  don't  like  that  either."  the 
spokesman  responded,  "but  company  people 
are  traditionally  on  these  Investigations.  .  .  . 
That's  the  way  It  has  been," 

Among  the  10  who  took  part  In  the  In- 
vestigation were  the  division  manager  of 
Amherst,  the  service  administrator,  the 
superintendent  and  the  foreman.  None  of  the 
10  carried   the   title  "safety  director." 


MARY  McCONNELL  BORAH 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  weekend,  on  October  17,  her  friends 
and  admirers  from  around  the  country 
will  celebrate  the  100th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  one  of  America's  "first  ladies." 
She  was  "Uttle  Borah"  to  her  friends 
when  her  husband  was  a  ruler  In  the 
Senate  establishment  To  the  late  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Borah,  the  "Lion  of 
Idaho. "  she  was  a  loving  wife,  a  constant 
companion,  a  devoted  follower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  honor 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  Mary  McCormell 
Borah,  one  of  Idaho's  most  beloved 
daughters,  tn  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  her  birth. 

In  a  recent  Interview  for  the  Lewlston, 
Idaho,  Tribune.  Mrs.  Borah  said: 

As  of  now  1  seem  to  have  earned  the  title 
of  Methuselah,  But  please  don't  oak  my  rules 
for  reaching  such  an  astonishing  age.  for  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  none.  I  have  never  partaken 
of  the  grain,  the  grape  or  the  weed,  but  many 
who  have  reached  the  century  mark  plus 
agree  that  they  have  always  smoked,  imbibed 


and  frolicked  about,  so  this  abstenuotis  recuro 
perhaps  Is  not  all  the  reason  I'm  still  here. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Borah  has  reached  that 
century  mark,  we  can  look  at  her  long 
and  rich  and  active  life  and  say  that  It 
alone  stands  as  a  tribute  to  her  more 
eloquent  than  anything  words  can  ex- 
press. 

"Little  Borah"  has  said  she  was  "cra- 
dled in  politics."  Her  father.  W.  J,  Mo- 
Connell,  fought  for  Idsiho's  statehood 
and  was  Its  first  VS.  Senator  and  third 
Governor. 

It  was  while  her  father  waa  running 
for  the  Senate  that  she  met  "BOlle" 
Borah,  a  young  lawyer  from  Boise  who 
was  working  on  the  campaign.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  McConneU  returned  to 
Idaho  as  Governor  that  she  became 
"Mrs.  Borah." 

In  1907,  'William  Borah,  the  fiery  pol- 
itician, went  to  Washington  to  become 
Borah  of  Idaho,  US.  Senator  for  33 
years.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Cotnmittee,  he  led  the  fight 
against  Woodrow  Wilson's  dream  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  fearing  the  dangers 
of  entangling  alliances.  He  was  called  the 
Great  Isolationist.  But  he  was  a  cham- 
pion of  world  peace  and  was  responsible 
for  the  1922  Disarmament  Conference. 
He  sponsored  legislation  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Cofistitu- 
tional  Amendment  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  popular  vote. 

Time  magazine  called  him  "a  theatri- 
cal, compelling,  blackmaned  orator," 
Michigan's  Arthur  Vandenberg  said  he 
was  "a  serious.  Intense  and  lonely  states- 
man." Alone,  except  for  "LltUe  Borah." 

Bill  Borah  was  a  giant.  In  Idaho,  they 
named  a  mountain  after  him.  He  had  no 
close  friends,  yet  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  Senate  was  so  grieved  it  met  for  only 
6  minutes,  gave  up  its  usual  weekend 
recess,  and  voted  to  reconvene  the  next 
day — a  Saturday, 

"Little  Borah"  stayed  In  Washington 
after  her  husband's  death.  Her  friends 
were  here,  and  she  felt  at  home  here. 
She  was  one  of  Washington's  most  en- 
thusiastic hostesses,  and  equally  charm- 
ing and  popular  as  a  guest.  Every  Presi- 
dent since  Teddy  Roosevelt  has  played 
host  to  Mrs.  Borah. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  moved  with  her 
sister  to  a  nursing  home  In  Oregon.  It 
is  there  that  she  will  celebrate  her  100th 
birthday  this  weekend,  still  bringing 
warmth  Into  the  lives  of  others  through 
the  example  of  her  own  rich  and  happy 
life. 

"Little  Borah"  recently  said : 

Uy  life  has  been  so  full  and  complex  I  have 
taken  little  time  to  think  of  myself  and 
therefore  I  became  100  years  old  without 
particularly  noticing  It, 

I  accept  my  situation  aa  the  will  or  the 
Great  Creator  who  may  intend  that  mj  years 
may  be  of  some  inspiration  to  thoee  who 
feel  that  aging  Is  a  calamity  and  that  after 
30  the  lights  go  out  .  .  they  re&lly  dont. 
you  know.  The  evening  of  life  brings  Its  own 
tamps. 

Mary  Borah's  light  shines  a  little 
brighter  than  the  rest. 


point  in  the  Ricors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  most  pleasant  and  proud  moment 
when  a  Memlwr  of  Congress  can  con- 
gratulate a  constituent  on  completing 
100  years  of  life.  On  the  17th  of  this 
month.  B4rs,  Mary  Borah,  wife  of  the 
late  Idaho  Senator.  wUl  celebrate  her 
100th  birthday.  It  Is  tvlth  a  sense  of  grat- 
itude that  the  people  of  Idaho  offer  Mrs. 
Borah  tribute  and  compliments  on 
achieving  this  mark. 

For  nearly  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, Mrs.  Borah  was  an  active  part  of 
both  Idaho  and  the  tiational  political 
scenes.  Mrs.  Borah  was  21  when  Idaho 
gained  lU  statehood  In  1890  and  her 
father,  William  J.  McConneU,  became  its 
first  Senator.  Two  years  later,  he  left  the 
Senate  to  become  our  State's  third  Gov- 
ernor. 

William  E.  Borah,  was  Idaho's  most 
famous  son,  and  his  career  was  distin- 
guished by  both  high  drama  and  states- 
manship. Frtim  his  famous  role  as  pros- 
ecutor in  the  trial  of  those  charged  with 
assassinating  Governor  Steunentierg,  to 
his  historic  role  as  the  stalwart  Repub- 
lican of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  seemed  to  loom  larger 
than  life  on  the  national  scene.  But  how 
much  of  his  fame  and  position  could  be 
attributed  to  the  steadfast  support  of  the 
stalwart  wife  of  the  "Lion  from  Idaho". 
It  was  written  that — 

She  survived  the  fli^.  sometimes  dlffictilt 
years,  with  him  when  he  was  W,  E.  Borah 
of  Boise,  seemingly  so  engrossed  In  the  Isw 
that  he  often  hod  little  ume  for  bis  bnde 
and  home.  She  was  with  falm  when  he  buivt 
on  Washington,  flamt)oyant  In  his  Stetson 
hat  and  the  long,  square-cut  double-breasted 
coat  which  looked  like  a  shortened  topcoat 
above  his  baggy  pants. 

It  was  In  1907  that  Mrs.  Borah  begmn 
her  career  as  a  Senator's  wife,  actively 
taking  part  in  the  events  that  sur- 
rounded her  husband's  long  and  memor- 
able career  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mrs 
Borah  stood  with  her  husband  with  un- 
faltering devotion  until  his  death  in  1940. 
thereby  also  serving  her  State  and  coim- 
ty  admirably. 

Mrs.  Borah,  both  charming  and  witty, 
remained  active  in  Washington  social 
circles  through  her  husband's  terms  in 
office  and  for  many  years  following.  She 
effectively  involved  herself  in  charities 
and  volunteer  work.  During  World  War 
I  she  was  a  Red  Cross  voltmteer  who  was 
especially  effective  with  shell-shocked 
soldiers.  It  was  just  such  Involvement 
and  her  complete  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band that  allowed  many  to  claim  her  "a 
perfect  wile  for  a  public  man." 


MRS.    MARY    BORAH    COMPLETING 
100  TEARS  OP  LIFE 
(Mr.  McCLURE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  R. 

GRO  VSR'S     LEGISLATION    SPON- 
SORED   IN   THE    91ST   CONGRESS 

iMr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcom  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  constituents  have  requested  copies  of 
my  record  in  the  91st  Congress  of  spon- 
sorship of  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  list  them  herewith  and 
to  note  the  broad  spectrum  of  Interest 
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trom  ecviroiuneiital  concerns  and  eco- 
nomic programs  to  human  rights. 

ftESOLUnONS 

Rouse  Concurrent  Resolution  66:  Print 
Vietnam  map  as  House  Document  to  al- 
low distribution  free  to  constituents  on 
request. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  90 :  Stop 
all  trade  with  countries  aiding  North 
Vietnam 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  308 :  De- 
ploring and  stating  congressional  policy 
of  opposition  to  defamation  of  ethnic 
groups. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  3S7 :  Ap- 
peal to  North  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
Geneva  Convention  on  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  511 :  Sell 
Israel  aircraft  necessary  for  defense. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  610:  Re- 
affirm congressional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  foreign  affairs. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  626: 
Establish  commission  to  examine  tragic 
events  at  Kent  State  and  other  college 
campus  violence. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  738 :  Pro- 
tect airline  passengers  from  hijackings. 

House  Joint  Resolution  54:  Amend 
Constitution  relating  to  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  natural  beauty — 
conservation  bill  of  rights. 

Bouse  Joint  Resolution  860:  Establish 
Astronauts  Memorial  Commission  to  con- 
struct memorial  at  J.F  K.  Space  Center. 
Florida. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1038:  Amend 
Constitution  to  provide  equal  rights  for 
women. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1175:  National 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Week.  September 
19.  1970.  to  September  28,  1970. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1320:  Amend 
Constitution  to  extend  voting  rights  to 
IB-year-oIds. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1361:  National 
Family  Week,  week  in  November  which 
Includes  Thanksgiving. 

House  Resolution  530:  Condemn  dis- 
crimination against  Catholic  minority 
Northern  Ireland. 

House  Resolution  542:  Establish  select 
House  committee  to  Investigate  reloca- 
tion Naval  Applied  Science  Laboratory. 

House  Resolution  679:  Support  Presi- 
dent's peace  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  call 
upon  North  Vietnamese  Government  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  controversy. 

House  Resolution  771:  Ci'eate  House 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

House  Resolution  931:  Urge  President 
Implement  recommendations  of  majority 
report  of  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Control. 

House  Resolution  976:  Authorize  select 
House  committee  study  Developments  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

HR.  266:  Create  Independent  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

HJi.  3778:  Limit  categories  questions 
on  census. 

HJl.  3858:  Establish  Commission  for 
Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization. 

HR.  3861:  Create  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  with  a  view  to  re- 


ducing waste  and  overlapping  in  govern- 
ment. 

HH.  5950:  Provide  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployers of  hard  core  unemployed. 

HA.  6278:  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969. 

HJi.  6609:  Oil  PoUuUon  Act  1969. 

H.R.  6976:  Development  and  preserva- 
tion of  Long  Island  Sound. 

HJl.  6977:  Establish  Sandy  Hook  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

HJl.  8516:  Amend  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  improved 
operation  of  water  quality  control  fa- 
cilities. 

HJl.  8768:  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act. 

HJl.  9256 :  Establish  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

HJl.  9285:  Make  additional  visas  avail- 
able for  immigrants  from  certain  foreign 
countries. 

HJl.  10023:  Designate  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  as  DwIght  David  Elsen- 
hower National  Airport. 

H.R.  10491:  Include  all  of  Appalachian 
mountain  system  in  AppalEu:hian  region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965. 

HJl.  1IS32:  Strengthen  cargo-prefer- 
ence laws  of  United  States. 

HJl.  11533:  Amend  Merchant  Marine 
Act  to  encourage  shipbuilding  and  te- 
tiabilitate  the  merchant  marine. 

HJl.  11686:  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

HJl.  11775:  Provide  tax  exemption 
servicemen  in  Korea. 

HJl.  12276:  Amend  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  provide  annual  reports 
to  Congress  re  Government  contracts. 

H.R.  12746:  Authorize  minting  Elsen- 
hower sliver  dollars. 

HJl.  13358:  Amend  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  and  allotment  to  States  of 
construction  grant  funds. 

HJl.  14174:  Assistance  to  low-income 
families. 

H.R.  14239:  Increase  social  security 
benefits. 

HJl.  14678:  Strengthen  penalties  for 
illegal  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters 
and  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  United 
States. 

HJl.  14898:  Establish  uniform  reloca- 
tion assistance  and  land  acquisition  pol- 
icies applicable  to  Federal  programs. 

HJl.  14944 :  Adequate  force  for  protec- 
tion of  executive  mansion  and  foreign 
embassies. 

HJl.  15424:  Amend  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936. 

R.R.  15634:  Name  Fiederal  Office 
Building  and  Courthouse  in  Chicago 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  Building — 
west  and  east  respectively. 

HJl.  15828:  Prohibit  disposition  of 
waste  materials  in  New  York  Bight. 

HJl.  15940:  Require  advance  notice  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  begin- 
ning any  Federal  program  using  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals. 

HR.  16233:  Require  advance  notice  to 
Fish  and  Wildlife  service  before  begin- 
ning any  Federal  program  using  pesti- 
cides. 

HJl.  17518:  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  major 
disasters. 


HJl.  17620:  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1974-76  for  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways. 

HJl.  17787:  To  revise  and  improve  laws 
re  documentation  of  seamen. 

HJl.  17830:  To  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear  to  protect  American  in- 
dustries. 

HJl.  17977:  Umit  sale  or  distribution 
mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  18398:  Suspend  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  countries  fail  to  pre- 
vent now  of  narcotics  into  United  States. 

H.R.  19252:  Appropriations  for  con- 
struction certain  highways. 

HJl.  19381:  Revise  and  improve  laws 
relating  to  documentation  of  vessels. 

HJl.  19409:  Amend  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  Act  to 
terminate  the  accrual  and  payment  of 
interest  on  the  obligations  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

HJl.  19504:  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970. 


THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE 
91ST  CONGRESS 

<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  today  that  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Untortunately,  I  cannot,  smce 
footdragging  tactics  in  both  Houses  have 
insured  that  we  will  have  a  lameduck 
session  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  growing 
clamor  for  congressional  reform,  I  can- 
not help  but  think  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  positions  of  leadership  are 
largely  responsible  for  It.  Many  of  them 
either  will  not  or  cannot — in  any  event 
they  have  not — ^met  the  challenges  of  our 
times  and  the  Nation's  needs  in  these 
times. 

I  know  there  are  many  reasons  and 
even  more  excuses,  but  the  fact  is  tliis 
Congress  has  not  performed.  Democratic 
members  can  blame  the  President,  the 
administration,  or  anyone  else  they  wish, 
but  the  fact  is — and  we  all  know  It — that 
the  President  merely  proposes  legisla- 
tion— we  are  the  ones  who  act  on  it. 

In  too  many  cases,  we  have  not  acted, 
not  only  this  year  but  also  last  year. 

If  we  continue  in  this  vein  for  many 
more  years,  I  can  assure  you  that  most  of 
us  will  not  be  here  for  all  of  those  years — 
the  people  will  have  thrown  us  out — not 
because  we  are  rascals^we  are  not — but 
because  we  will  not  have  done  our  duty, 
we  wUl  not  have  performed. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  not  reached  that  point.  I  would 
hope  that  next  year  most  of  us  will  be 
back  and  will  settle  down  to  meaning- 
ful work,  without  a  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  plead  or  the  people  to  complain, 
or  for  the  leadership  which  hopefully 
will  be  Republican  to  hold  us  In  session 
for  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Congress 
can  be  handled  expeditiously.  I  believe 
it  is  up  to  all  of  us,  but  especially  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  leadership- 
regardless  of  which  party  is  in  the  ma- 
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jorit5' — to  make  sure  that  it  is  handled 
in  that  fa.'^hion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  footdragging,  de- 
spite refusal  in  some  cases  by  some  to 
face  up  either  to  the  demands  of  the 
times  or  the  needs  of  the  [leople,  much 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Nixon  on  January  20, 
1969.  Much  of  it  the  President  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  through  executive  ac- 
tion. In  other  cases,  It  has  taken  legis- 
lation, wliich  the  President  proposed, 
and  which  the  Congress  enacted — some- 
times exijeditiously,  but  sometimes  with 
interminable  and  unconscionable  lapses. 

The  results  add  up.  ■without  question 
to  a  massive  program  of  reform  on  the 
domestic  front  and  to  an  equally  massive 
movement  toward  peace  on  the  foreign 
front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  House  can  go 
home  proudly  to  campaign  on  Its  record 
in  foreign  affairs. 

For  us,  in  large  measure,  the  matter  of 
politics  continues  to  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  This  House  has  acted  responsibly 
in  voting  the  defense  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion and  In  supporting  the  President's 
efforts  abroad. 

The  results  have  proven  the  rlghtness 
of  our  approach. 

In  Vietnam,  casualties  continue  to  run 
at  their  lowest  rate  In  over  4  years.  There 
are  three  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all, 
not  so  many  Americans  are  fighting;  in- 
stead they  are  coming  home.  160.000  so 
far  since  June  of  1969.  Another  40,000 
men  by  Christmas. 

Second,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  better  and  more  of  them  are 
fighting.  South  Vietnamese  morale  was 
given  a  big  boost  by  the  success  of  the 
Cambodian  operation.  Vietnamization  Is 
proceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
we  first  believed  possible.  We  are  supply- 
ing the  materiel;  they  are  supplying  the 
men.  This  is  the  Nixon  doctrine  at  work — 
we  stand  behind  our  allies:  but  mainly 
it  is  their  fighting  men — not  ours — who 
are  defending  their  coimtry. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  can  deny 
the  success  of  the  Cambodian  operation. 
It  has  lowered  the  enemy  capability  to 
fight  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  supply  its 
fighting  men.  We  have  taken  away  from 
them  their  only  seaport  supply  base— 
Sihanoukvllle — and  are  forcing  them  to 
bring  in  all  their  supplies  overland  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  where  they  are 
under  constant  attack  from  American 
bombing  planes  and  Meo  guerrillas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  figures  avail- 
able that  plainly  bespeak  the  success  the 
President  is  having  in  winding  down  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietnam  last  year,  the  enemy 
suffered  147,000  casualties.  It  was  able  to 
Infiltrate  only  102,000  replacement 
troops.  So  far  this  year  they  have  suf- 
fered about  86.000  casualties.  They  have 
brought  in  only  53.000  new  troops. 

They  are  carrying  on  a  war  on  three 
fronts  today — South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  with  fewer  men  availaUe  to 
fight  than  ever  before. 

What  are  the  results?  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  people  in  South  Vietnam  tell  us  that 
90  percent  of  South  Vietnam  is  now  rel- 
atively secure,  with  most  of  the  hl^ways 
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and  waterways  open  in  the  daylli^t 
hours. 

In  addition,  95  percent  of  the  hamlets 
now  have  elected  chiefs.  They  are  fimc- 
tioning  even  under  the  Increased  terror- 
ism of  the  Vietcong. 

It  is  these  factors  that  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  offer  the 
in-place  cease-fire.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  now  strong  enough  to  thwart  any 
enemy  treachery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  21  months.  We  are. 
in  truth,  on  our  way  toward  a  complete 
unwinding  of  this  war  and  toward  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace. 

AS  a  result,  the  voice  of  tlie  turtle  is  no 
longer  heard  in  the  land,  except  for  the 
despairing  croaks  of  those  who  sought 
vainly  to  humiliate  the  President  and  the 
Nation  through  outright  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  results  in  Viet- 
nam were  all  the  President  could  point 
to.  his  term  to  date  would  have  to  be 
labeled  a  success. 

But  there  is  more,  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

The  President,  through  a  combination 
of  mediation,  diplomacy  and  tough  ac- 
tion, has  brought  about  at  least  a  tem- 
porary cease-fire  in  the  Mideast.  We  have 
moved  back  just  a  little  from  the  brink 
of  war  In  that  area. 

Through  his  trips  to  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia,  we  have  warmed  the  cold 
war  and  breached  the  suspicions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  just  a  little. 

The  President  twice  has  moved  freely 
throughout  Europe,  showing  that  once 
again  an  American  President  can  travel 
safely  abroad,  and  showing  onoe  again 
that  America's  face  is  not  turned  per- 
petually and  exclusively  toward  the  Far 
East. 

The  rents  in  NATO  have  been  largely 
mended  just  a  little. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  but  it  pertains  to  all  our  na- 
tions. We  will  stand  behind  them.  We 
will  provide  the  nuclear  umbrella.  But 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  fight,  we  will  not 
tight  their  wars  for  them.  As  a  result,  we 
have  a  reformed  and  reasonable  foreign 
policy  that  does  not  withdraw  us  to  for- 
tress America  but  that  also  does  not 
pin  the  badge  on  us  as  the  world's 
policeman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  world-wide  eas- 
ing up  of  international  tensions  since 
the  President  was  inaugurated.  This 
House  has  supported  him  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  such  an  easing.  Surely 
we  can  share  in  the  credit  Just  a  little. 

On  the  domestic  scene  we  have  a  mixed 
bag. 

The  President  surely  has  eased  down 
tensions  In  this  troubled  land.  The 
demonstrations  are  fewer,  the  dissident 
youth  are  somewhat  quieter.  The  Presi- 
dent moves  about  the  country  freely 
once  again.  Much  is  due  to  the  winding 
down  of  the  war.  Some  is  due  to  the  Pres- 
ident's executive  reform  of  the  draft 
which  limits  a  youth's  vulnerability  for 
the  draft  to  one  year.  Some  is  due  to  the 
President's  determlnatioc  to  communi- 


cate with  youth  but  not  to  surrender  to 
the  revolutionaries  among  them. 

He  also  has  set  about  successfully  to 
Insure  maximum  school  desegratlon 
with  minimum  school  disruption. 

In  the  House,  we  can  point  to  our  sup- 
port of  the  Presidents  defense  policies 
which  mesh  so  inextricably  with  foreign 
policy — approval  of  ABM.  refusal  to  go 
along  with  surrender  efforts  called  for 
by  some  in  tlie  other  House. 

We  can  point  to  the  House's  passage  of 
tax  reform,  of  welfare  reform — and  to 
postal  reform. 

These  are  indeed  major  reforms  and 
our  approval  bespeaks  the  fact  that  this 
House  can  act  and  act  responsibly  when 
ItwlU. 

We  also  passed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  We  have  passed  constitutional 
amendments  to  give  women  equal  rights 
and  to  change  the  structure  of  our  na- 
tional voting  machinery.  We  have  acted 
to  increase  the  use  of  food  stamps. 

We  tiave  passed  the  extension  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  and  the  Philadelphia 
plant  to  insure  equal  employment  in  the 
building  trades  in  Federal  projects. 

We  have  voted  to  Increase  and  reform 
social  security  and  unemployment  in- 
surance. 

We  have  concurred  in  the  White  House 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch. 

We  have,  though  we  dawdled  too  long, 
passed  a  series  of  anticrime  bills  which 
will  insure  that  our  streets  are  safer,  our 
campuses  are  safer  and.  aiwve  all.  that 
our  law-abiding  people  are  safer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
I  have  no  intention  today  of  delivering 
up  a  laundry  list,  either  of  our  accom- 
plishments or  of  those  bills  we  have  not 
acted  on.  many  of  which  we  should  have 
acted  on. 

We  all  know  what  they  are.  The  billa 
we  have  passed  are  the  pride  of  this 
House.  Those  we  have  sat  on  are  our 
shame. 

This  September,  In  his  call  for  cooper- 
ation from  the  Congress,  the  President 
warned  that  In  these  times  Government 
must  become  more  self-aware,  self-ex- 
amining, self-correcting. 

He  said: 

TUere  are  amends  to  mftke  and  pramlaes 
to  keep  ttiftt  wUl  engage  our  eaergiea  for 
years  to  come.  But  meet  or  all  there  Is  a 
great  adventure  to  t>e  lived.  For  a  period 
la  tlie  not  distant  past  it  might  have  seemed 
that  American  society  was  faltering.  It  may 
have  been.  But  we  bare  steadied  now.  We 
are  regaining  a  sense  of  balance,  of  direction, 
and  of  lonrard  ttirust.  This  has  been  the 
achievement  of  the  people.  The  measure  of 
government — the  challenge  to  government — 
Is  to  sustain  that  movement. 

This  challenge  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
grees.  It  is  a  challenge  not  merely  to  the 
men  who  now  bold  office  there  but  to  the 
Institution  Itself.  Congrees  has  not  been 
spared  the  attaclDi  on  the  Instttutlona  of 
American  democracy  which  tiave  increas- 
ingly characterleed  this  period  of  our  history. 

There  Is  but  one  answer  to  such  charges, 
and  that  is  to  respond  with  energy  and  good 
faith  to  the  legislative  Issues  before  It. 

It  Is  the  reeponslbUlry  of  the  President 
to  talte  the  Initiative  In  such  matters,  and  I 
have  done  so.  A  legislative  progzain  that  will 
mark  this  era  In  history  has  been  presented, 
and  Is  ready  for  enactment.  Mote  la  at  staJte 
than  Che  laauea  with  which  ttiat  legislation 
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deaU.  umjucendeiit  u  some  of  lbe«e  may  be. 
More  Is  at  stalte  than  the  repuMtlon  of  one 
political  party  or  another  for  legislative  wis- 
dom or  poUUcal  courage  What  U  at  stake  Is 
the  good  repute  of  American  government  at 
a  ume  when  the  charge  that  our  system  can- 
not work  IS  hurled  with  fury  and  anger  by 
men  whose  greatest  fear  Is  that  It  wlU, 

Matters  press,  we  cannot  wait  for  politics. 
We  must  seek  a  record  of  achievement  all  can 
share.  It  may  be  that  none  of  us  knows  how 
fateful  the  outcome  wUl  prove. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  most  of  us  share 
the  President's  sentiments.  It  is  my 
deepest  hope  that  the  92d  Congress  will 
live  up  to  them. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
EXECtmVE  REORGANIZATION 

'Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd.) 

Mr  ERLE2<BORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body ulks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody 
does  anything  atnut  It. 

Everybody  talks  about  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  redtape.  and  one  of  the 
Nixon  administrations  workaday  efforts 
is  douag  something  about  it  The  task  Is 
as  difl&cult  as  changing  the  weather,  and 
It  does  not  capture  the  headlines  as  a 
drop  in  the  temperature  does:  but  It  is  a 
task  this  administration  has  taken  on 
enthusiastically  and  doggedly. 

President  Nison  was  in  office  but  a 
few  short  weeks  when  he  appointed  an 
Advlson'  Council  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization to  tindertake  a  thorough  review 
of  the  executive  branch  Within  a  few 
more  weeks,  he  announced  a  new  re- 
allnement  of  regional  boundaries,  estab- 
lishing uniform  regional  districts  so  that 
those  applying  for  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration need  go  to  only  one  city 
and.  in  most  cases,  one  building. 

Next,  as  I  recall,  he  presented,  and 
Congress  approved  without  debate.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1969.  which 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission  previously  handled 
by  the  members  collectively. 

Along  about  that  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration directed  a  special  HEW  task 
force  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
streamline  the  administration  of  its  more 
than  250  grant-in-aid  programs  that  ac- 
coimt  for  about  90  percent  of  HEW's 
funds. 

The  team  learned  that  a  program  has 
at  least  28  steps,  each  of  which  requires 
up  to  50  actions  and  that  it  takes  about 
80  da.vs  for  a  request  to  go  from  local 
government  throut;h  State  and  regional 
levels  to  Washington. 

Reviewing  first  the  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Services  Act,  they 
foimd  that  the  average  grant  was  S2,500, 
and  that  the  processing  cost  S2,800.  Of 
applications  which  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, only  one  in  600  was  rejected.  They 
decided  that,  if  regional  offices  are  doing 
that  well,  why  not  eliminate  Washing- 
ton's share  of  the  redtape?  They  recom- 
mended changes  accordingly,  and  such 
changes  are  being  made  as  the  task  force 


proceeds,  rather  than  waiting  until  the 
entire  review  is  completed. 

These  changes  may  not  make  head- 
lines; but  they  make  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Government. 
And  they  save  money,  too. 

Not  all  streamlining  and  redtape  and 
fat  cutting  can  be  accomplished  admin- 
istratively, however.  Hence,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  for  authority  to  per- 
mit the  executive  branch  to  propose  ap- 
propriate consolidatio.is  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  been  estimated  as  rang- 
ing from  500  to  1.200  in  number,  are  vest- 
ed in  21  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies assisted  by  150  Washington  head- 
quarters' bureaus  and  over  400  regional 
and  district  offices.  It  does  not  take  an 
unreasonable  measure  of  intelligence  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  over- 
lapping and  duplication  which  could  be 
reduced  by  grant-in-aid  consolidation. 
The  President  also  reiterated  the  re- 
quest of  the  Advisory  Commlslson  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  tenner 
President  Johnson  to  simplify  the  han- 
dling of  funding  of  grant  applications 
that  Involve  more  than  one  Federal 
agency,  a  concept  called  joint-funding 
simplification. 

One  of  the  first  recommendations  for 
reforming  the  machinery  of  government 
to  emanate  from  the  Presidents  Advi- 
sory Coimcll  on  Executive  Organization 
was  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970, 
to  establish  a  new  Cabinet-level  Domes- 
tic Council,  along  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Seciulty  Council,  to  determine 
what  the  Government  should  be  doing. 
It  sunultaneously  suggested  expansion 
of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  Include  taking  a  hard  look  at 
delivery  ttnd  performance  of  both  do- 
mestic and  national  security  programs, 
and  to  underscore  the  BOB's  new  respon- 
sibilities by  renaming  it  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Congress  accepted  this  reorganization, 
as  it  did  the  establishment  of  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  as 
proposed  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  of 
1970,  the  creation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  recommended  in  plan 
No.  3.  and  the  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion provided  in  plan  No.  4. 

Of  the  many  reorganization  plans  that 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  Congress,  none  has  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949— that 
is,  "to  promote  the  better  execution  of 
the  laws,  the  more  effective  management 
of  the  executive  branch  and  of  its  agen- 
cies and  functions,  and  the  expeditious 
administration  of  the  public  business" — 
than  Reorganization  plans  No  3  and  4  of 
1970. 

By  combining  the  functions  carried 
out  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration :  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  parts  of  the  En- 
vironmental Control  Administration,  and 
the  pesticides  researeh  and  regulatory 
programs  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  were  In  the  Department 
cf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
pesticides  registration  and  related  au- 


thority of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  environmental  radiation  pro- 
tection standard-setting  function  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  func- 
tions of  pesticides  research  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries; 
and  authority  to  conduct  ecological  sys- 
tems research  which  was  vested  in  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
EPA  presents  the  integrated  approach 
that  is  necessary  to  cope  with  existing 
and  future  environmental  contamina- 
tion. It  also  simplifies  the  search  by 
State  and  local  governmentf  for  a  place 
to  go  for  help  in  their  pollution  control 
endeavors. 

NOAA  brings  together  programs  and 
functions  that  had  been  scattered  among 
four  separate  departments:  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
that  was  established  a  few  years  ago  In 
the  Commerce  Department;  the  func- 
tions related  to  marine  environment  and 
marine  .sports  fish  activities  that  were 
in  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  the  Marme  Minerals  Technology 
Center,  both  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; the  Office  of  Sea  Grant  programs 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation: 
and  elements  of  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In 
brief,  NOAA  coordinates  in  one  place  the 
facilities,  personnel,  and  authority  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  advance  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  programs. 

These  steps  that  I  have  enumerated 
are  but  a  few  among  many  that  it  will 
take  to  reshape  the  Federal  Government 
into  an  effective,  less  costlj',  responsive 
Instrument  of  and  for  the  people.  They 
are  not  dramatic,  and  they  are  largely 
unheralded.  Thus,  I  believe  It  is  appro- 
priate as  this  9lst  Congress  and  the  first 
2  years  of  the  Nixon  administration  draw 
to  a  close  that  we  take  stock  and  applaud 
President  Nixon  and  his  team  lor  theii 
dedication  to  this  task.  It  is  time,  too,  to 
look  ahead  end  to  see  what  more  neieds 
to  be  done. 

I  once  heard  someone  compare  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  tree.  'The  many 
branches  are  the  activities:  Defense, 
transportation,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  so  on.  The  leaves  and  the 
branches  are  the  various  projects  and 
the  people  running  them.  The  sap,  ol 
course,  is  money:  and  the  shade  the  tree 
offers  is  the  total  effect  of  Government 
activity. 

We  all  know  that  only  God  can  make 
a  tree,  and  he  does  a  commendable  Job 
of  nurturing  it  along  without  too  much 
help  from  man.  Man  can,  however — and, 
in  fact,  must — shape  trees,  enhance  the 
shade  they  provide,  and  make  them  more 
fruitful. 

The  Federal  Government  similarly 
must  be  pruned  regularly  If  It  Is  to  pro- 
duce the  fruit  It  promises.  But  It  is  a 
massive  tree,  and  it  requires  more  than 
one  tree  doctor.  I  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  its  determination  to  provide 
this  Nation  with  a  healthy,  fruitful  gov- 
ernment: and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
provide  the  necessary  tools  of  grant-in- 
aid  consolidation  and  Joint-funding  sim- 
pUflcatlon  to  get  on  with  the  job. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  STATUE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  procurement  of  a  bust  or  statue 
of  the  late  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  location  In 
the  Capitol. 

I  originally  introduced  this  legislation 
on  September  24,  1970,  and  my  remarks 
at  that  time  appear  on  page  33669  of 
the  Rzcono. 

I  am  pleased  that  31  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  today  joining  me  as  cosponsers 
of  this  legislation.  They  are : 

John  Akdeiison,  Republican  of  Illinois, 

Thokas  Ashley,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

SHiRLcr  Chisholu,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

William  Clay,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

jErriRY  CoHiiAN.  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  CoNYias.  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

Ehilio  Daodabio.  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Charles  Digos.  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

Don  Edwards.  Democrat  of  California. 

Don  Fraser.  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat  of 
Massachusett. 

AnoDSTtJS  Hawkins,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Frank  Hortoh.  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Joseph  Karth.  Democrat  of  Minne- 
sota. 

ROBERT  Legoitt,  DemocTat  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Paul  McCloskey.  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lloyd  Meeds.  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Abner  Mikva.  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Mollohan.  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia. 

William  Moorhead.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bradford  Morse.  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Charles  Mosher.  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Nnc.  Democrat  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

Richard  Ottinoer,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  Rees.  Democrat  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Peter  Rotino.  Democrat  of  New 
Jersey 

Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

William  Ryan.  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Louis  Stokes.  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Morris  Udall.  Democrat  of  Arizona. 

Not  a  single  black  American  has  been 
honored  by  a  painting  or  statue  In  the 
Capitol.  The  accomplishments  and 
dreams  for  America's  future  which  were 
expressed  by  this  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  make  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  an  American  worthy  of  the  recogni- 
tion we  are  proposing. 


CliKDrr  CARD  BILLING  PRACTICES; 
CONTROLS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
accounting  and  billing  methods  in  this 


country  have  greatly  outpaced  the  capa- 
bility of  the  credit  industry  to  remedy 
errors  and  billing  disputes  In  a  courteous, 
responsive,  and  personal  manner.  The 
Industry  has  developed  highly  efficient, 
computerized  methods  of  issuing  bills  to 
millions  of  credit  card  holders,  but  has 
been  much  less  successful  in  developing 
efficient  means  of  resolving  billing  prob- 
lems raised  by  customers. 

As  a  result,  the  average  American 
consumer  too  often  finds  himself  unable 
effectively  to  raise  questions  and  obtain 
legitimate  changes  in  the  bills  the  credit 
card  Industry  sends  him  with  such  un- 
failing efficiency.  Once  a  credit  purchase 
Is  made,  the  bills  keep  comiiig — often 
with  finance  charges  and  other  penalties 
added — ^no  matter  what  errors  the  bill 
may  contain  or  what  difficulties  the  con- 
sumer may  have  experienced  with  the 
merchant  or  product  involved.  Too  often, 
no  argument  from  the  consumer  b  ade- 
quate to  stop  the  persistent,  insensitive 
computer,  or  sometimes  even  to  elicit  an 
acknowletlgment. 

The  side  effects  of  this  type  of  insensi- 
tlvity  to  the  consumer  can  be  even  more 
damaging  than  the  immediate  frustra- 
tions involved.  Bills  upon  which  payment 
has  been  refused  or  detained  because  of 
customer  dissatisfaction  may  result  in 
adverse  reports  from  credit  card  compa- 
nies to  credit  agencies  that  can  ruin  the 
customer's  credit  rating.  Such  adverse 
reports  often  are  issued  without  the  con- 
sumer's knowledge,  so  that  he  has  no 
practical  opportunity  to  present  his  side 
of  the  story 

I  have  received  a  great  many  reports 
and  inquiries  from  consumers,  both  from 
my  own  district  and  from  around  the 
country,  concerning  many  difficulties 
with  credit  card  billings.  These  legitimate 
complaints  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
credit  card  industry  is  obstructing  the 
right  of  consumers  to  obtain  what  they 
have  paid  for"  and  to  enjoy  reasonable 
and  efficient  redress  for  their  grievances 
growing  out  of  traruactlons  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. These  consumer  rights  must  be 
protected.  The  tendency  of  the  credit 
card  companies  to  concentrate  on  collec- 
tion and  Ignore  correction  of  their  ac- 
counts must  be  reversed. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  "Fair  Credit  Billing  Practices 
Act  of  1970."  This  legislation,  which  is 
patterned  after  regulations  currently  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  would  impose  a  number  of 
statutory  requirements  on  credit  card 
Issuers.  Most  importantly,  it  would  re- 
quire credit  card  companies  to  cease  their 
billing  for  charges  questioned  or  disputed 
in  writing  by  a  consumer  tmtll  the  com- 
pany provides  an  Individual  inquiry  and 
explanation.  It  would  require  cancellation 
of  any  finance  or  other  charges  resulting 
from  delayed  payment,  or  nonpayment, 
of  a  disputed  bill  which  is  resolved  in 
the  consumer's  favor,  and  notification 
of  consumers  of  any  adverse  credit  re- 
ports ls.sued  to  cretllt  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  disputed  bills. 

The  bill  also  provides : 

That  credit  card  companies  Identify 
the  date  and  amoimt  of  purchases,  and 
the  merchant  involved.  In  bills; 

That  credit  card  companies  refrain 
from  imposing  finance  or  late  payment 


charges  on  bills  mailed  less  than  21  days 
before  payment  is  due; 

That  credit  card  companies  notify 
customers  who  overpay  that  Lhey  may 
obtain  a  refund  of  their  excess  payment: 

That  credit  card  companies  include  on 
billing  statements  the  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  a  person  au- 
thorized to  make  corrections  or  adjust- 
ments of  the  accoimt. 

I  have  been  most  gratified  by  tlie  re- 
cent success  of  efforts  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
outlaw  unsolicited  credit  cards.  That 
success,  however,  does  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  for  consumers  growing  out 
of  the  proliferation  of  credit  cards  in  our 
economy.  Unfair  billing  practices  of  the 
type  I  have  mentioned  siirely  constitute 
the  next  most  undesirable  aspect  of 
credit  card  commerce.  The  legislation  1 
am  introducing  today  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  these  unfair 
billing  practices.  This  legislation  is  the 
next  necessary  step  toward  ensuring  that 
credit  cards  will  ultimately  serve  to  en- 
hance, rather  than  weaken,  the  total 
power  of  the  consumer  m  the  market- 
place. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress,  and  I 
urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  It. 


PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION    ON 
PORNOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  de  l/1  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Pornography  is  not  in  tune  with  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
south  Texas  or  the  United  States. 

It  outrages  human  decency.  It  encour- 
ages the  publication  of  pomogratihic 
material  and  the  sending  of  such  smut 
through  the  U.S.  mails  It  nms  counter 
to  the  sentiment  of  Congress  as  expressed 
on  several  occasions.  Including  passage 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill 
similar  to  one  I  introduced  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  interstate  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  salacious  materials. 

The  administration  has  rightly  repu- 
diated the  Commission's  report.  The 
press  has  assailed  it.  The  American 
people,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  accept  its 
recommendations.  The  fight  against 
freedom  of  smut  will  continue. 


SAVING  THE  AMERICAN 

WILDERNESS 

(Mr.  SA'n^OR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  designate 
certain  additional  areas  of  this  Nation 
as  wilderness  areas.  In  doing  so.  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  those  In 
the  other  body  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
by  co-sponsoring  similar  legislation. 

In  1964.  the  Congress  passed  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  providing  for  strong  protec- 
tion of  designated  areas  of  our  land 
which  remain  wild,  untrammeled.  and 
free  of  man's  domination  Besides  the 
9  million  acres  granted  wilderness  pro- 
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tectlon  In  19«4.  we  are  at  work — 
though  all  too  slowly— in  carrying  out 
the  directive  in  the  act  to  study,  deline- 
ate, and  Incorporate  additional  area£  into 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. 

The  1964  Wilderness  Act  called  for 
such  study  and  possible  addition  of  34 
primitive  areas  in  the  national  forests, 
as  well  as  several  dozen  roadless  areas 
In  the  national  parks  and  wildlife  refu- 
gees. Recently,  we  passed  an  omnibus 
bill  which  would  deslgnaW  26  of  those 
study  areas  as  wilderness.  That  bill  is 
now  on  the  Presidents  desk 

It  Is  widely  recosnlzed.  however,  that 
other  areas  beyond  those  specified  for 
study  by  the  parent  act  may  warrant  and. 
for  wisest  stewardship,  require  similar 
legal  designation  I  refer  to  areas — par- 
ticularly In  our  national  forests — which, 
although  not  yet  protected  as  wilderness 
by  law.  neverthele^is  exhibit  natural  val- 
ues, wlldness,  and  solitude  of  great  na- 
tional significance.  We  shotild  not  ne- 
glect nor  delay  the  identification  and 
proper  conservation  of  these  areas— 
which  our  constituents  call  de  facto  wil- 
derness— slmp'y  because,  unlike  others 
being  reviewed,  they  may  not  have  been 
administratively  protected  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Wilderness  Act,  al- 
though it  does  not  require  that  these 
areas  of  de  facto  wilderness  be  reviewed, 
makes  possible  their  placement  In  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system. 
And  we  would  surely  fail  in  our  duty  to 
conserve  them  wisely  for  their  highest 
values  if  we  did  not  use  the  procedures 
and  strong  preservation  policies  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  to  protect  them. 

Dl   TACTO    WlUSCKNSaS    UtCAS   BTLL, 

Therefore.  I  Introduce  today  a  bill 
identifying  U  such  de  facto  wilderness 
areas  In  Montana.  Waslilngton,  Califor- 
nia. Wyoming.  Idaho.  Oregon,  Colorado, 
and  West  Virginia,  and  IncorporatinK 
them  for  protection  withm  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system.  This  ac- 
tion will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  that 
the  Congress  set  forth  m  the  Wilderness 
Act  but  will  also  follow  through  on  the 
good  work  of  many  conservation-minded 
citizens  who  have  studied  the  areas  and 
refined  these  specific  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  point  deserves  em- 
phasis: Across  the  country  groups  of 
citizens  are  working  skillfully  at  State 
and  local  levels  in  preparing  inventories 
of  potential  wilderness  areas  in  various 
Federal  and  Slate  jurisdictions.  In  co- 
operation with  national  forest  and  other 
appropriate  agency  officials  and  working 
in  task  forces  exhibiting  Impressive  pro- 
fessional talents,  they  are  delineating 
outstanding  de  facto  wilderness  oppor- 
tunities, refining  proposed  boundaries, 
and  drawing  up  detailed  maps  and  sup- 
portive documentation.  The  bill  I  am 
ofTerin;  today  includes  11  of  these  pro- 
posals initiated  by  publlc-spWted  citi- 
zens' groups.  These  are  proposals  which 
now  have  reached  the  stag*  for  congres- 
sional attention. 

CLCW     WTLD^HESS     AKEAS     PB0PO9ED 

Let  me  note  here  some  basic  details  of 
the  U  wUdemess  areas  I  am  proposing 
today. 

Most  of  these  areas  have  been  long 
recognized  by  the  US.  Porest  Service  for 


their  exceptional  primitive  character  and 
public  attraction  for  wilderness  use.  All 
of  them  have  wide-spread  public  support 
for  wilderness  classification  In  the  States 
and  regions  in  which  they  are  located. 
None  of  them  contains  a  significant  vol- 
ume of  commercial  timber  or  othei 
known  commodity  resources  that  would 
be  foregone  with  their  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system,  Nonetiieless.  most  of 
these  superb  candidate  areas  for  wilder- 
ness classification  are  threatened  by  For- 
est Sei-vice  roadlng  and  logging  plans. 

Among  the  outstanding  areas  of  de- 
facto  wilderness  which  deserve  early  pro- 
tection as  a  part  of  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  is  the  240.500- 
acre  Lincoln-Scapegoat  area  in  Montana, 
This  prL"!tine  high  country  on  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  is  one  of  the  tew  strong- 
holds in  the  lower  48  States  for  the  noble 
and  vanishing  grizzly  bear,  which  can 
survive  only  in  wilderness.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  the  endangered  west-slope  cut- 
throat trout  which  needs  an  undisturbed 
natuial  habitat  to  prosper.  Natiiral  re- 
source experts  have  testified  that  the 
area's  steep  slopes  and  loose  erosive  soils, 
together  with  Its  rare  and  endangered 
wildlife,  require  wilderness  management. 
Although  Forest  Service  officials  have 
stated  that  lumbermg  is  not  a  slgnincant 
factor,  the  Forest  Service  nonetheless  has 
planned  since  1963  a  major  road  con- 
struction and  clear-cut  logging  project 
in  the  heart  of  this  pristine  wild  area. 
Several  generations  of  Americans  have 
used  and  enjoyed  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat 
area  for  wilderness  purposes.  The  are* 
has  ovcrwhtlming  bipartisan  support  In 
Montana  for  a  wUdemess  designation, 
Montana's  former  Governor.  Tim  Bab- 
cock,  supported  it.  Present  Governor  For- 
rest Anderson  also  has  endorsed  this 
measure.  Our  former  colleague  from 
Montana,  James  Battln,  supported  It 
strongly  while  he  was  in  Congress,  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  a  bill  by  Montana's  Senators 
Lxi  Metcalf  and  Mnu  M*i«srin,o  to  give 
wilderness  status  to  the  Lincoln-Scape- 
goat area.  The  House  should  take  simi- 
lar action. 

The  Cougar  Lakes  area  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  east  of  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  consists  of  approximately 
130.000  acres  of  untrammeled  national 
forest  wild  lands,  encompassing  a  number 
of  magnificent  jewel-like  lakes  and  gentle 
terrain  which  offer  unexcelled  opportu- 
nities for  family  groups  to  enjoy  an  easily 
accessible  walkin  wilderness  experience 
on  weekends  and  short  holidays  Citizen 
groups  In  the  State  of  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation  have  urged  the 
Forest  Service  for  many  years  to  give  the 
Cougar  Lakes  area  wilderness  considera- 
tion The  Forest  Service  has  agreed  to 
consider  the  more  rugged  Mount  Aix  por- 
tion of  the  area,  but  it  is  proceeding  with 
plans  to  road  and  clear-cut  log  the  major 
part  of  this  wild  and  highly  scenic  area 
which  inc'udes  highly  attractive  natural 
lakes.  A  wilderness  classification  would 
protect  these  magnificent  scenic  and  rec- 
reational assets  from  the  devastation  of 
the  bulldozer  and  the  poweisaw. 

The  2S,000-acre  Laramie  Peak  area  is 
the  only  possible  forested  wUdemess  m 
eastern  Wyoming.  It  Is  said  to  encompass 
the  last  virgin  stand  of  Ponderosa  pine 
left  on  public  lands  in  the  State.  Accord- 


ing tD  the  Forest  Service,  this  stand  of 
pine  would  provide  only  i  million  board 
feet  of  timber — enough  to  operate  a  small 
sawmill  for  3  months.  The  area  is  heavily 
used  each  year  for  wilderness  camping 
and  hiking  by  hundreds  of  Boy  Scouts 
and  other  youth  groups  from  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska.  Despite  these  facts,  the 
Forest  Service  is  scheduled  to  destroy 
this  small  but  irreplaceable  wild  area  for 
on  extremely  limited  amount  of  saw 
timber.  Only  the  protection  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  will  prevent  Its  destruction. 
Conservationists  In  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana have  tried  since  1963  to  save  one- 
quarter  million  acres  of  prime  wilderness 
In  the  Upper  Selway  River  and  Bargamln 
Creek  drainages — the  so-called  Magruder 
Corridor — from  an  ill-advised  roadlng 
and  clear-cut  logging  venture.  In  that 
year,  this  beautiful  primeval  drainage, 
which  still  supports  Important  anadro- 
mous  fisheries,  was  deleted  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
Selway-Bilterroot  primitive  area  and 
scheduled  for  development.  In  1966.  a 
blue-ribbon  committee  of  resource  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  studied  the  area  and  exam- 
ined Forest  Service  plans  for  its  develop- 
ment The  blue-ribbon  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  area  be  managed  in 
a  primitive  condition.  Its  magnificent  un- 
disturbed wild  river,  fisheries  and  wild- 
life values,  steep  slopes  and  easily  eroded 
granitic  soils,  and  established  wUdeme.ss 
use  all  dictated  that  It  be  kept  imdevel- 
oped  and  wild. 

Yet.  the  Forest  Service  even  now  Is  pre- 
paring a  program  of  intensive  develop- 
ment and  logging  for  parts  of  the  area. 
The  largely  unimproved  Magruder  Road 
traverses  the  area.  My  bU]  would  exclude 
the  road  and  a  reasonable  margin  on 
each  side  for  recreational  access  and  fa- 
cilities— and  place  the  rest  of  this  pris- 
tine land  in  the  wilderness  system. 

For  many  years,  citizen  conservation- 
ists In  Oregon  have  urged  that  the  wild 
80.000-acre  Upper  Mlnam  River  area  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  the  bulldozer  and 
the  powersaw.  Ilus  area  Is  contiguous  to 
the  established  Eagle  Cap  WUdemess, 
and  Its  addition  to  the  national  wilder- 
ness system  would  greatly  enhance  this 
unit.  Oregon  Senators  Mark  Hatfizld 
and  RoBZRT  Packwood  have  been  very 
Impressed  with  the  scenic  Upper  Mlnam 
River  area  and  have  Introduced  a  bill  In 
the  other  body  to  give  It  wilderness  sta- 
tus. That  bill  has  just  been  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

In  Colorado,  adjoining  Rocky  Moun- 
Uln  National  Park  along  the  Continen- 
tal Divide,  is  the  75,000-acre  Indian 
Peak's  area  with  Its  many  natural  lakes 
and  glistening  snow-capped  spires  of 
over  14,000  feel.  Although  both  Forest 
Service  and  citizen  groups  have  recog- 
nized its  paramount  primitive  values.  Ill- 
considered  highway  proposals  threaten 
its  beautiful  back  country.  It.  too.  should 
be  classified  as  a  wUdemess  area. 

The  proijosed  Granite  Chief  WUder- 
ness  area,  of  some  36,000  acres,  lies  in  the 
high  Sierra  of  California,  west  of  Lake 
Tahoe.  Lush  mountain  vaUeys  provide 
excellent  wQdllfe  habitat  below  the  high 
peaks.  The  Forest  Service  plans  roadlng 
and  timber  cutting,  even  though  the  tim- 
ber Is  largely  noncommercial,  low  in 
value,  and  of  marginal  quality.  Approxl- 
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mately  one-third  of  the  area  Is  owned  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.,  but  I  am 
told  that  firm  is  willing  to  enter  into  a 
land  exchange  with  the  Forest  Service, 
Here  is  a  most  desirable  wHd  area,  in  an 
area  of  rapidly  growing  recreational  use, 
where  protection  of  remaining  wlldness 
Is  especially  urgent. 

Deep  blue,  jewel-like  lakes  In  their 
primitive  settings,  alpine  meadows  car- 
peted with  wildflowers,  mountain  goals 
on  their  rock-ledged  haunts,  and  pano- 
ramic vistas  of  untrammeled  mountain 
country  best  describe  the  proposed  Jewel 
Basin  WUderncss  In  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. 

Jewel  Basin  Is  also  the  home  of  three 
endangered  species — grizzly  bear,  native 
cutthroat  trout,  and  grayling.  All  three 
species  require  an  undlsturt>ed  wilder- 
ness habitat  to  survive. 

Citizen-consenatlon  groups  first  rec- 
ommended to  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
1950's  that  this  beautiful  pristme  area 
be  designated  for  wilderness  purposes. 
The  Forest  Service  later  planned  to  es- 
tablish it  as  a  wild  area,  but  passage  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  Intervened, 
giving  such  prerogative  to  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Jewel  Basin  Is  a  spect.'icular  piece  of 
primeval  America  which  citizen  groups, 
liimbermen.  elected  officials,  and  Forest 
Service  representatives  have  all  agreed 
warrants  wilderness  protection. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States,  there  is 
verj'  little  primeval  land  left.  Our  re- 
maining wUd  lands  in  the  East  should  be 
given  prompt  protection  as  a  part  of 
America's  priceless  wUdemess  heritage. 
•There  are  a  number  of  remarkable  for- 
est areas  which,  although  once  partlaUy 
cut  or  bumed  over,  have  been  blessed  by 
favorable  climate  ond  recovery  so  that 
they  have  returned  to  an  essentiaUy  wUd 
and  untrammeled  condition. 

Such  are  the  Otter  Creek  area,  the 
Cranberry  back  country,  and  the  Dolly 
Sods  area — all  In  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  In  West  'Virginia,  Together, 
they  encompass  80,000  acres  of  some  of 
the  finest  wild  country  left  in  the  East- 
em  United  States.  In  a  densely  |»pu- 
lated  region  where  Americans  are  de- 
manding more  open  space,  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  these  areas  is  surely  for 
wUdemess  purposes.  We  must  not  ove: 
look  this  opportunity  to  gain  permanent 
protection  for  these  much  needed  wUd 
lands.  In  this  additional  Instance,  how- 
ever, these  scenic  areas  are  threatened 
by  clear-cut  logEring  and  associated  de- 
velopment proposals  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Citizen  conservationi.-its  and  busi- 
ness groups  in  West  Virginia  have  asked 
that  the  beautiful  areas  be  spared.  I  con- 
cur. West  Virginia  Representatives,  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Harlzv  Stacoehs  and  Mr. 
KinNETB  Hecrler.  as  weU  as  Senator 
Jeknincs  Ransolpb,  have  Introduced 
simUar  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  record  will  show, 
I  have  strongly  supported  proper  mul- 
tiple use  of  our  national  forest  lands.  But 
wise  multiple  use  does  not  require  that 
there  be  many  uses  on  every  acre  of  na- 
tional forest  land.  It  simply  requires  that 
thee  lands  be  put  to  proper  uae  for  one 
or  more  suitable  purposes.  In  such  per- 
spective, f  uU  consideration  must  be  given 
to  watershed  protection,  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  grazing,  as  well  as  timber  pro- 


duction. As  Congress  explicitly  confirmed 
in  the  1960  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Tficld 
Act.  wilderness  Is  clearly  compatible  with 
the  multiple-use  concept.  In  the  areas 
which  I  am  proposing  today  for  wUder- 
ness  status,  the  timber-producing  values 
and  other  commodity  resources  are  rela- 
tively minor  while  watershed.  wUdllfe. 
and  wUderness  values  are  clearly  para- 
mount. These  latter  multiple  uses  would 
be  well-served  by  establishing  each  of 
these  eleven  areas  of  wUdemess  for  pres- 
ervation In  the  national  wUdemess  sys- 
tem. 

WUderncss  Is  an  important  and  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Nation's  quality  en- 
vironment. As  Sigurd  Olson,  president  of 
the  WUderness  Society,  recently  stated: 

The  oiUy  unravJahed  environment  we  have 
in  the  world  today  is  wllderness- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  safeguard  these  precious  rem- 
nants of  unspoUed  and  scenically  rich 
country  that  will  mean  so  much  to  pres- 
ent and  future  generations. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mls-slon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  be- 
come preoccupied  with  the  awccomc  and 
tragic  dlfilcultles  of  our  great  cities.  This 
concern  is  a  proper  cne  and  cannot  be 
diminished  by  other  compeUing  consid- 
erations. But  ni'.al  America,  too,  has 
problems.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  forcefully 
called  attention  to  the  plight  of  our  rural 
commuiuties.  The  Secretary  observes : 

While  ruTfti  America  is  tixe  home  for 
around  a  third  of  our  people,  it  containa 
approximately  60"i  of  the  suhetandard  houa- 
mg  and  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  poor 
people.  The*e  facts,  and  the  condltioaa  asso- 
ciated with  them,  have  accounted  tor  a  slg- 
niacant  part  of  the  large-scale  niral-urtoan 
rnigratlon  that  haa  occurred  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  American  population  will  increase 
some  100  mlUlon  during  the  next  three 

-cades.  The  achievement  of  an  econom- 
ic_  ly  heal'hy  and  livable  raral  America 
wUl  «urely  make  conditions  of  life  more 
tolerable  everywhere,  for  If  the  popiUa- 
tlon  Is  substantially  forced  into  crowded 
center  cities  and  suburban  areas,  those 
areas  vrtU  become  totally  urUivable  whUe 
rural  America  slips  Into  a  chronic  condi- 
tion of  imrelentlng  recession. 

I  have  been  concerned  lest  the  future 
economic  vitality  of  riu:al  America  be 
ignored  for  other,  more  vocally  presented 
needs.  Accordingly,  I  have  been  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  In  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  Sen- 
ator James  B,  Psarsok,  of  Kansas,  the 
author  of  this  Important  legislation,  has 
ser-.-ed  as  principal  cosponsor  along  with 
several  Senators  In  the  other  body.  As  the 
Congress  considers  remedies  to  generate 
prosperity  throughout  the  country  next 
year,  I  hope  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  will  receive  very  serious  consid- 
eration. 

This  act  provides  tax  credits  to  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises,  with 


the  belief  that  they  «iU  respond  by  lo- 
cating In  counties  to  be  designated  as 
"rural  Job  development  areas"  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Tax  Incentives 
will  be  provided  to  Industries  which 
choose  to  proWde  on-"ic-job  trainliig 
to  um^killed  local  laborer:.  Tax  credits 
will  also  be  allowed  on  real  property, 
along  with  an  accelerated  plant  depre- 
ciation schedule. 

Rural  Job  development  areas  wlU  con- 
tain no  city  of  over  50,000  in  popula- 
tion, with  at  least  15  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation earning  less  than  $3,000  per 
famUy. 

During  the  past  16  >-ears.  some  1.8  mil- 
lion fannsteads  have  been  disbanded. 
Millions  have  migrated  to  our  glutted 
urban  areas  In  search  of  decent  housing, 
iKtter  Income,  job  security,  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  their  children.  To 
a  large  extent,  their  hopes  have  been 
dashe4  by  substandard  housing  condi- 
tions, skyrocketing  living  costs,  and  an 
urban  community  that  seemed  it  did  not 
care. 

Negro  famUies,  faced  with  rural  agri- 
cultural mechanization  and  inadequate 
Industrial  alternatives,  moved  to  the  cen- 
ter cities,  to  unemployment  and  welfare. 
White  famUies  moved  to  the  fringes 
of  the  great  metropolitan  centers  to  take 
Jobs  clearlj'  below  their  capacity  to  per- 
form. Both  groups  become  desperately 
unhappy,  and  quite  understandably  so. 
The  Rural  Job  Development  Act.  if  its 
opporturiities  are  grasped  by  the  Ameri- 
can bu.'.iness  community,  wlU  provide  an 
alternative  to  those  who  would  choose  to 
remain  In  rural  America — or  return  to 
it.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  rural  job 
development  in  the  next  Coiigrees,  for  it 
is  surely  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
President  Nixon  and  his  Cabinet  have 
been  sensitive  to  the  great  chaUenge  of 
rural  development  and  renewal  .since  first 
taking  office.  The  President  appointed 
Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  of  Chappell.  Nebr, 
to  head  his  Task  Force  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment. Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Women,  transmitted  the  report  of  her 
task  force  to  the  President  in  January 
of  this  year. 

The  report  documents  in  compelling 
tones  the  desperate  need  for  a  national 
commitment  to  promote  rural  develop- 
ment. The  report  states : 

The  gnat  threat  that  now  faces  us  is  that 
the  social  and  economic  lUa  of  the  Nation's 
Inner  cities  may  wotaen  and  spread  over 
entire  urban  areas,  infecting  even  the  encira 
national  structtire  unless  we  act  together 
with  intelligence  to  prevent  It.  Even  now. 
IQ^B  of  our  people  are  Jammed  onto  2*^  of 
the  Nation's  land.  But  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, by  the  year  2000  more  than  174  mll- 
Uon  people  will  be  huddled  m  clUes  oonoeo- 
treated  In  five  amaU  geographic  areas. 

The  task  force  had  praise  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  structure  a  re- 
sponsible program  of  rural  development. 
The  CouncU  for  Rural  Affairs,  created  by 
President  Nixon,  was  viewed  as  an  effec- 
tive body  that  should  be  maintained  to 
reflect  the  high  priority  that  niral  devel- 
opment commands  In  this  admlnlstza- 
Uon. 

The  task  force  called  for  a  closer  part- 
nership between  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  and  private  industry, 
urging  them  to  marshal  their  : 
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to  mutually  overcome  problems  of  rural 
economic  and  social  development.  TUis 
recommendation  Is  whcUy  consistent 
with  the  President's  commitment  to  in- 
creased responsibility  and  autbority  for 
local  and  State  government. 

Calling  for  increased  educational  op- 
portunity and  better  health  services  for 
rural  America,  the  task  force  recognized 
that  increased  financial  commitment  at 
all  levels  of  government  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  diversifica- 
tion and  a  truly  national  policy  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  gratified  by 
the  coinmltment  President  Nixon  has 
made  to  prosperity  for  rural  Americans, 
both  on  and  off  the  farm.  Under  his  lead- 
ership. I  am  confident  Americans  win 
begin  to  solve  the  chrome  conditiotis  of 
rural  depression  and  inadequate  social 
opporttmity  that  have  plagued  this  Na- 
tion since  the  1920's. 

Clearly,  for  the  first  time  we  have  a 
President  who  recognizes  that  problems 
ol  rural  inequality  cannot  be  solved  by 
stopgap,  narrowly  drawn  programc  de- 
signed to  favor  special  classes  of  rural 
Americans.  President  Nixon  knows,  witli- 
out  question,  that  an  overall  national  pol- 
icy must  be  structured  to  meet  this  truly 
national  problem. 


RECORD  OF  SECOND  SESSION  OF 
THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

I  Mr  PRICE  of  nunois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.! 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
which  15  drawine  to  a  close,  has  been 
productive  and  reform  minded.  Through- 
out the  whole  session,  the  Congress  has 
rightfully  given  careful  and  ofttlmes  ex- 
tended deUberatton  to  a  number  of  ma- 
jor policy  issues.  Where  there  have  been 
differences  with  the  President  they  have 
centered  primarily  over  differences  on 
national  spending  priorities,  not  over 
narrow  partisan  interests. 

THE    CNVntONMKMT 

In  the  environmental  protection  field, 
the  Congress  has  moved  decisively  to- 
ward molding  the  Clean  Air  Act  into  the 
strongest  possible  air  pollution  control 
law.  mcluding  stringent  emission  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  and  nationwide  air 
pollution  standards.  We  enacted  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  estab- 
lishing legal  requirements  for  cleaning 
up  our  Nation's  waterways.  To  do  the 
job.  Congress  voted  $S00  million  in  the 
fight  for  clean  water,  nearly  four  times 
what  the  President  recommended.  We 
also  added  tSOO  miUion  in  water  and 
sewer  grants  to  help  States  and  com- 
munities clean  up  their  polluted  streams, 
tjniortimatcly.  the  President.  In  request- 
ing only  $150  million,  vetoed  our  effort 
and  final  action  remains  to  be  taken. 

In  September  we  voted  an  additional 
Si  billion  authorization  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  despite  administration  oppo- 
sition, for  the  construction  of  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Also  in  September  we 
passed  a  bill  Increasing  Federal  aid  to 
mass  transit  systems  imder  a  $10  billion. 
12-year  program.  This  is  designed   to 


alleviate  the  crushing  burden  of  auto- 
mobiles and  ever-expanding  concretizing 
of  our  land.  We  have  also  focused  on  the 
mounting  problems  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. Recognizing  the  importance  of 
education  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  our 
environmental  crisis,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Environmental  Education  Act.  which 
I  cosponsored.  establishing  ecological 
training  programs  and  providing  for  the 
development  of  new  curriculum  and  ma- 
terial to  enhance  environmental  quality. 
In  the  public  works  sector  which  is 
designed  to  protect  and  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources,  the  Congress  approved 
nearly  $17  million  for  area  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  projects:  St.  Clair- 
Madison  County  Interior  flood  control 
plan.  $379,000  to  continue  planning; 
Kaskaskla  navigation  project.  $12,317,- 
000  for  construction;  Alton  Lock  and 
Dam  No.  26.  $1  million  for  planning: 
Cham  of  Rocks  navigation  lock,  $750.- 
000  for  construction;  Mississippi  River 
regulating  works.  $2,340  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  navigation  channel 
and  Silver  Creek  Reservoir,  $20,000  to 
continue  preliminary  planning. 

THX    KCONOMT 

Faced  with  a  deteriorating  economy 
nith  sustantial  unemployment,  a  mount- 
ing cost  of  Uving  and  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  100  years,  the  Congress 
approved  legislation  granting  the  Presi- 
dent the  autbority  to  invoke  wage,  price 
and  rent  controls,  to  implement  Interest 
rate  controls  and  to  regulate  the  infla- 
tionary use  of  credit.  The  President  has 
refused  to  use  them.  Additionallj'.  the 
Congress  to  date  has  cut  overall  Federal 
spending  requests  by  $7  billion.  With  our 
declining  economy,  in  the  last  18  months 
since  the  Nixon  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  stock  market  has  lost  over  $200 
billion  in  values,  1.7  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work,  the  imemployment  rate 
is  now  5.5  percent  nationally  and  6.5 
percent  in  the  Madison-St.  Clair  area, 
corporate  profits  have  fallen  almost  25 
percent  and  consumer  prices  have  risen 
to  their  highest  level  in  20  years. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  living,  con- 
sumers are  more  cost  conscious.  The 
Congress  has  been  working  on  consumer 
protection  legislation,  includhig  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  consuir'' 
agency  and  warranty  protections. 

CHXUK   Am   nOLCHCE 

Crime  and  violence  will  not  be  stopped 
by  talk  about  law  and  order,  it  takes 
money.  While  the  administartion  only 
requested  $480  million  to  support  local 
law  enforcement  efforts,  the  Congress 
has  raised  the  figure  to  $650  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Additionally,  the 
Congress  has  passed  the  organized  crime 
control  bill,  including  provisions  con- 
cerned with  the  transportation,  illegal 
use  of  and  possession  of  explosives.  Two 
drugs  abuse  bills  have  been  approved, 
one  dealing  with  the  sentencing  of  drug 
offenders  and  pushers  and  the  other  es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive  drug-abuse 
education  program  to  educate  yotmg 
Americans,  in  particular,  about  the  pit- 
falls of  drugs. 

ESOCATZON    AMD    HXATTH 

American  education  faces  a  growing 
funding  crisis  even  though  it  Is  the  best 
Investment  we  can  make  in  our  Nation's 


future.  Unfortunately,  the  President  on 
two  occasions  chose  to  veto  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  While  the  Presidential 
veto  was  sustained  the  first  time,  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  overrode  his 
veto  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  money  bill. 
Congress  extended  the  landmark  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
wiiich  enables  local  school  districts  to 
provide  educational  enrichment  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children. 

The  health  of  our  iieople  is  our  most 
precious  national  resources;  yet  we  face 
an  Increasing  dilemma  in  health  care. 
While  the  adniinistration  requested  au- 
thorization of  only  $620  million  for  10 
basic  health  bills,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized $1.46  billion  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion. President  Nixon  vetoed  the  hospi- 
tal construction  bill  at  a  time  when  hos- 
pital costs  are  skyrocketing:  the  House 
overrode  the  veto  by  a  279-to-98  vote. 
Our  medical  schools  are  in  dire  need: 
medical  and  mental  health  research  ef- 
forts have  been  cut  back  because  of  a 
lack  of  fimds,  and  the  health  manpower 
shortage  has  reached  the  pomt  where  we 
need  an  additional  50,000  physicians. 

SOCIAI,    SCCDIUTT    AND    VCTXKANS 

Our  older  citizens  have  benefited  from 
congressional  initiative.  The  House  has 
voted  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
by  another  5  percent  after  the  15-percent 
increase  last  session  witli  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  provision. 

Congress  took  action  m  other  areas,  all 
of  which  cannot  be  detailed  m  this  short 
space.  The  postal  service  was  completely 
revamped  and  Congress  passed  the  first 
comprehensive  legislative  reform  act 
since  1946.  That  action  provides  for 
more  open  committee  and  House  floor 
deliberations.  Additionally,  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, more  popularly  known  as  the 
House  Ethics  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
cliairman,  has  held  hearings  on  lobbying 
and  campaign  financing  reform. 

Reform  of  our  Government  institu- 
tions must  keep  pace  with  our  changing 
needs.  A  strong  America  begins  at  home 
with  her  people  and  her  elected  officials 
who  must  be  responsive  to  public  needs. 
Confidence  in  Government  can  only  be 

ohitained  by  accountability  and  re- 
sponsiveness on  the  part  of  our  pubUc 
officials. 

The  Congress  is  mindful  of  Its  part- 
nership vdth  our  people  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  challenges  of  a  changing  society 
are  met.  This  includes  devotmg  constant 
attention  to  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
While  it  is  not  the  Congress  role  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy,  it  is  the  legislative 
branch's  prerogative,  imder  our  consti- 
tutional system,  to  be  concerned  about  its 
implications. 

Our  Indochina  policy,  for  example,  has 
been  subject  to  careful  scrutiny,  particu- 
larly by  the  Senate.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently offered  a  cease-fire  proposal  as  a 
possible  means  of  resolving  the  terrible 
hostilities  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I 
welcome  President  Nixon's  recognition  of 
the  possibiuty  of  this  approach:  it  is 
comparable  to  a  D.S.-lnltlated  ceose-flre 
proposal  I  outlined  In  a  speech  this  past 
June  to  the  Belleville  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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Our  Middle  East  policy  is  of  consider- 
able concern  to  roe.  The  State  of  Israel 
is  faced  with  a  growing  imbalance  of 
power  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  missile 
buildup.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  is 
adopting  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  weapons  procurement  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971  included  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  sale  and  guaranty  of  neces- 
.sary  aircraft  to  the  Israelis  to  protect 
their  national  security  and  integrity. 

As  with  any  Congress,  there  is  always 
work  remaining.  Consequently  we  face  a 
full  schedule  when  we  return  for  the 
postelection  session.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Democratic-led  Congress  will  accom- 
plish as  much  during  that  period  as  it 
has  in  compiling  a  solid  record  of  major 
accomplishments  in  a  number  of  major 
policy  areas  before  recessing  for  the  elec- 
tion.   

WEST  POINT  CLIMBOOTS 
(Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  prone  to  disparage  young  people 
who  are  labeled  "dropouts "  because  they 
decide  to  separate  themselves  from  a  pro- 
gram or  an  institution  such  as  school. 
Perhaps  further  reflection  is  required  on 
our  part  before  we  quickly  attach  a 
stigma  of  failure  to  them.  The  following 
article  entitled  West  Point  Climbouts  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  5  Issue  of  Armed 
Forces  Journal  traces  the  careers  of  a 
number  of  men  who  left  West  Point  on 
their  own  volition.  It  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent that  these  men  later  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  number  of  careers  and 
were  far  from  being  failures. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Day.  the  author,  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  received 
his  appointment  to  the  MlUtary  Academy 
from  one  of  my  predecessors.  Congress- 
man Edwin  Schaeffer.  at  the  time  I  was 
serving  as  his  secretary.  Bob  Day.  a  na- 
tive of  Nashville.  HI.,  has  had  a  distin- 
guished military  career,  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  Admls.slons  at  West  Point  from 
1935  to  1968.  At  this  point  in  the  RscoRD. 
I  would  like  to  Include  .he  Insert  about 
the  author  and  then  his  article : 

Unlike  the  climbouts  he  has  written  about. 
Bob  Day  graduated  from  West  Point  m  1944 
as  a  dlstlngulslied  cadet,  to  return  in  1B51 
as  a  member  ol  the  faculty  to  serve  tliree 
years  as  Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor 
ol  Chemistry  and  13  years  as  Director  ol  .\d- 
mlsslons  and  Registrar. 

Except  for  his  service  with  the  Combat 
Engineers  In  Europe  near  the  end  of  WWII 
and  a  two-year  stmt  doing  RAD  for  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps,  most  of  Bob  Day's  career 
has  centered  on  education.  He  entered  the 
Point  with  one  degree  already  behind  lilm — 
his  Bachelor's  In  Chemical  Englneezlng  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  (1941).  After  the 
war  he  went  for  his  Master's  ( 1948)  at  M.I.T. 
He  has  done  graduate  study  at  Columbia 
Unlveralty  Teachers  College  and  at  Stanford. 
Among  his  accompUsliments  when  he 
launched  his  teaching  career  was  to  serve  as 
Director  of  the  arst  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Chemical  Engineering  Practice.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
has  served  on  various  committees  for  the 
group.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  served  aa 
Coordinator  of  Grant  Programs  for  the  Ports- 
mouth (HI.)  School  Department. 


This  year,  in  addition  to  his  work  aa  an 
educational  consultant,  he  is  Principal  of 
Hope  Elementary  School  In  Portsmouth. 

In  short.  Bob  Day  knows  a  great  deal  about 
education — and  be  knows  that  not  all  of  us 
hear  the  same  drummer.  His  report  on  the 
"cllmt>ouu"  Is  a  case  In  point — one  we're 
pleased  to  print,  and  one  we're  sure  you'U 
enjoy  reading. 

West  Point  clibsbouts 
(By  Col.  Robert  S.  Day.  U.S.  Army, 
retired) 
"In  what  way  were  you  muled  In  accept- 
ing admission  to  the  United  states  Military 
Academy?"  Is  the  first  question  I  often  asked 
those  new  cadets  who  decided  to  leave  West 
Point  lor  lack  of  motivation  during  "Beast 
Barracks,"    the    first    eight    weeks    of    their 
experience  at  our  naUonal  military  academy. 
The  reply  in  practically  all  cases  was:   "No 
one  misled  me.  Beast  Barracks  must  be  ex- 
perienced, for  no  one  could  possibly  describe 
it  adequately  to  a  prospective  cadet.  We-ist 
Point  is  a  great  college,  but  not  for  me." 

As  Director  of  Admissions  at  West  Point 
from  1955  to  1968.  I  was  Intensely  Interested 
in  mistakes  we  made  admitting  young  men 
who  did  not  remain  as  cadeu.  For  several 
decades  the  attrition  rate  at  the  Military 
Academy  had  remained  essentially  constant, 
aUhougb  the  reasons  for  attrition  had  varied. 
Even  though  the  science  of  predicting  which 
csdets  will  graduate  la  a  highly  inexact  one. 
ihe  search  for  better  answers  must  continue 
There  are  many  good  reasons,  other  than 
lack  of  motivation,  for  cadet  "dropouts";  but 
regardless  of  the  reason,  there  still  appears  lo 
be  an  aura  of  stigma  aurounding  separa- 
tions from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  (USMA).  Since  practlcaUy  all 
cadets  who  are  separated  still  feel  that  their 
experience  at  West  Point,  whether  It  he  for 
three  days  or  for  three  years,  has  t>een  a 
slgnlflcaiit  one  for  them,  I  decided  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  some  of  the  young 
men  who  failed  to  graduate  from  U3MA 
during  its  early  history  They  might,  I 
reasoned,  throw  some  Ught  on  today's  "drop- 
outs." Because  the  word  "dropout"  may  be 
Interpreted  as  some  kind  of  personal  tauure 
(and  for  other  reasons  which  later  will  be- 
come obvlouBl.  ni  refer  to  the  ex-cadeta 
mentioned  below  as  "cUmbouts." 

William  H.  Vanderburg.  ex-1817-le. 
scheduled  to  graduate  with  the  class  of 
iqi7_hecame  one  of  the  outstanding  flguree 
in  the  group  of  hardy  adventurers  who  made 
Northwest  fur  tnullng  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful epochs  in  early  American  history.  Van- 
derburgh's expoUts  were  so  significant  that 
he  Is  Included  In  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  published  by  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  icmly  persons 
who  have  made  some  significant  contribution 
to  American  lite  and  who  died  before  WWn 
are  included.  West  Point  climbouts  honored 
in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
will  be  designated  here  by  "DAB "  afMr  their 
names) . 

Another  explorer  of  the  We«  was  William 
S.  Hamilton,  ei-1818.  the  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton — who  assisted  in  founding  West 
Point.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr..  another  eon. 
ex-1836,  served  m  the  Civil  War. 

John  H.  Hewitt.  ex-lSM.  DAB.  became  a 
journalist,  editor,  musician,  and  poet.  He 
established  a  literary  weekly  and  ollered  a 
•  100.00  prlxe  for  the  best  literary  composi- 
tion. Edgar  Allen  Poe — who  later  also  became 
a  West  Point  cllmbout — won  It.  Hewitt's 
classmate,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe.  ei-182a.  DAB. 
excelled  as  a  painter,  poet,  and  author. 
He  produced  the  winning  design  for  the 
Koficluszko  Monument  at  West  Point.  John, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  H.  La- 
trobe. architect  of  the  United  States  Capitol, 
is  perhaps  beat  known  as  the  Inventor  of  the 
popular  Latrobe  stove.  He  also  became  fa- 
mous as  a  lawyer  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio   Railroad,   and   bis   skill   aa   a   patent 


lawyer,  because  of  his  engineering  training 
at  West  Point,  vaa  In  special  demand.  Addi- 
tioi,ally.  he  was  a  phllantbropist  and  served 
on  the  Board  ol  Visitors  to  the  MUltary  Aca- 
demy. 

Another  classmate,  WlUlam  J.  Snelllng. 
ex-lS22.  DAB.  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Joalah 
SneUmg,  for  whom  Fort  SnelUng  (Minne- 
sota) was  named.  William  was  a  famous  au- 
thor. Journalist,  satirist,  and  poet.  As  a  result 
ol  despair  and  subsequent  problem  with 
liquor,  he  spent  four  months  in  a  house  of 
correction.  However,  he  rebounded  to  become 
editor  of  The  Boston  Herald. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  ex-1834.  DAB.  Is  probably 
West  Point's  most  famous  cllmbout.  He  en- 
listed In  the  United  states  Army  on  26  May 
1837  under  the  assumed  name  of  Edgar  A. 
Perry,  served  until  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  15  April  1829.  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  on  1  July  1830.  but  was  sepa- 
rated on  e  March  1831.  While  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  Poe  amtnged  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poetry,  subscribed  to  by  the  cadets  and  dedi- 
cated to  them.  Later,  he  tjecame  one  of  Amer- 
Icas  most  distinguished  men  cf  letters  and 
is  enshrined  in  the  Ball  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans.  Poe's  departure  from  West  Point 
might  hnve  been  forecast  by  his  feelings  as  a 
14-year  old  toward  syBtemattzed  factual 
knowledge  when  be  wrote  his  Sonnet  to 
Science : 
Science!  Ttue  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou 

art  I 
Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  preyest  thou  thus  upon  the  poet's  heart. 
Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  reahtles?  .  .  ." 
Other  Uterory  climbouts  include  John  B. 
Walker.  ex-t8S9.  DAB.  who  served  as  mlUtary 
adviser  during  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chinese  military  service.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1870  he  went  Into  iron  manufacture, 
and  in  about  five  years  he  had  made  half  a 
million  dollars.  When  he  lost  bis  fortune,  he 
returned  to  Journalism  and  soon  became 
managing  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Tele- 
graph and  later  The  Washington  Chronicle. 
He  then  developed  a  highly  successful  alfalfa 
ranch  and  with  his  profits  bought  Cosmo- 
politan magazine.  As  editor  and  publlahsr, 
he  Increased  its  circulation  frt>m  18.000  to 
400.000.  He  was  the  firat  president  of  the 
American  Periodical  Publishers'  Association. 
Walker  bought  out  the  Stanley  Automobile 
Company  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
locomobile  steam  cars.  Be  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  organized  a  national  high- 
way commission.  Invented  and  manufac- 
tured an  automatic  road  crowner.  and  m- 
vented  a  machine  to  remove  moisture  from 
clay.  After  the  outbreak  of  wwi.  he  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Friends  of  Peace  and  Justice. 

West  Point's  three  most  noted  artists  are 
Whistler.  Mowbray,  and  Hurd — all  ciimtwuts, 
James  A.  McNeill  WhlsUer.  ei-1855.  DAB. 
was  the  son  of  famous  West  Point  graduate, 
George  Washington  Whistler,  USMA  1819. 
DAB.  After  three  years  at  West  Point.  James 
gave  his  life  to  art,  went  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  never  had  the  least  desire  to  return 
to  the  United  Stales.  He  did  say,  "If  I  ever 
make  the  Journey  to  America,  1  will  go 
straight  to  Baltimore,  then  to  West  Point, 
and  then  sail  for  England  again."  Whistler 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Sculptors,  PiUnters  and 
Gravers,  was  an  officer  In  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  was  elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans. 

It  Is  amazing  that  Wiiisller  lasted  as  long 
as  he  did  at  West  Point.  He  was  superior  In 
drawing  but  bad  trouble  with  otiier  studies. 
When  he  was  discharged  from  the  academy 
for  deficiency  In  chemistry.  Whistler  said, 
"Had  slUcon  been  a  gas  I  would  have  been 
a  Major-General."  In  cavalry  drill  Whistler 
would  go  sUdlng  over  hie  horse's  head.  Once 
the  Instructor  remarked.  "Mr.  Whistler.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  for  once  at  the  head  of 
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yo'.ir  c'ia«!"  Whistler  liulswd.  "But  I  did  U 
gncefuUy."  Wbtstlfr  complained  that  be  did 
not  see  bow  anv  man  could  keep  a  hone  for 
amusemenc 

When  WhlsUer  was  doing  poorly  in  history 
hla  instructor  said,  "Suppofie  you  were  out  to 
dinner  and  the  company  began  to  talk  of  the 
ICexlcan  War.  and  you.  a  West  Point  man, 
were  aaked  tbe  date  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  what  would  you  do?"  "Do?"  replied 
Wtlstler.  'TThy.  I  should  refuse  to  aaaodate 
with  people  who  could  talk  of  such  things  at 
dinner" 

Once  Whistler  was  reported  for  being  ab- 
sent from  parade  without  the  knowledge  or 
permlsalon  of  hU  instructor.  Whistler's  re- 
buttal was.  "Well  now,  if  i  was  absent  with- 
out your  knowledge  or  permission,  how  did 
you  know  I  was  absent?"  The  case  was  closed. 
Whistler  deplored  football  and  to  him  West 
Point  was  In  danger  when  cadets  could  scoop 
to  dispute  "with  college  students  for  a  dirty 
b*ll  kicked  around  a  muddy  field." 

Henry  S.  Mowbray.  ex-ia79,  DAB.  was  a 
leading  public  figure  and  a  mural  painter. 
His  works  decorate  many  famous  mansions, 
cb  urchM,  clubs,  and  public  buildings 
throughout  America.  He  served  a£  Director  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  and  on  the 
National  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

Peter  Hurd.  ei-1925.  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  painted  the  controversial 
portrait  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  commissioned 
to  hang  In  the  White  House  but  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

In  other  creative  fields  we  also  find 
ciim^outs  Edward  Maynard  e3t-lB35.  DAB. 
became  a  dental  surgeon  who  discovered  the 
existence  of  denial  flbrtds  and  dental  fevers. 
He  was  the  nr«  person  to  fill  teeth  with  gold 
foil.  His  mventlona  include  barbed  broaches 
for  dental  work  and  the  Maynard  drtll  for 
preparing  cavities.  He  was  an  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence and  served  aa  court  dentist  to  Cear 
Nicholas  of  Russia. 

Doctor  Maynard  was  invited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  attend  the  examination  of 
cadeU  at  the  MlUtary  Academy  In  1B63.  As  a 
result  of  ?>^!*  visit  be  recommended  that  a 
corps  of  dental  surgeons  be  attached  to  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Later  he  Invented  the  May- 
nard breech -loading  rlfie — soon  afterward 
used  in  military  rifles  by  nearly  alt  nations. 
Be  also  devised  a  method  of  converting  muz- 
sle-loadlng  arms  into  breech-loaders. 

Anaon  Mills,  ex-1860.  DAB,  was  the  sur- 
veyor who  made  the  original  plot  of  tbe  city 
of  El  Paso.  Texas,  and  gnve  the  place  lU 
name.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  later 
reached  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Be  Is 
•specially  noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  car- 
tridge belt.  Military  and  hunting  equipment 
of  all  sorte  was  manufactured  under  a  Mills 
patent.  Mills  served  as  tbe  American  member 
of  the  International  Boundary  Commission 
to  scale  cases  involving  the  boundary  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  and  Mexico. 

WiUlam  Holablrd.  ez-i877,  DAB.  was  the 
son  of  Oeneral  Samuel  B.  Holablrd.  CTSMA 
1849.  As  an  an:blt«ctural  engineer,  William 
pioneered  In  constructing  tbe  first  oSlce 
building  In  tbe  world  to  utilize  throughout 
lu  facades  the  principle  of  skeleton  construc- 
tion. Throughout  his  Ule  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ous leader  In  developing  the  skeleton  steel 
skyscraper  which  ushered  In  tbe  brilliant  era 
Qf  world  structural  engineering. 

Many  West  Point  cUmbouts  served  tbelr 
country  with  distinction  in  tbe  political 
arena.  Nicholas  P.  Trlst,  ex-ia22.  DAB.  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  a  diplomat.  He  served  as 
Consul  to  Havana  and  as  a  special  agent  to 
negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with  Mexico.  George 
T.  Ooldthwalte.  ex-ia37.  DAB,  became  a 
State  Supreme  Oourt  Justice  and  later  served 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama. 
George  W.  Hughes,  ex-lB37.  DAB.  served  aa 
a  colonel  tn  the  United  States  Army.  Be  later 
was  President  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Susque- 


hanna R.iilroad  and  a  United  StAies  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress — where  he  presented  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Ambrose  D.  Mann,  ex-1837.  DAB.  became 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert on  world  trade.  International  shipping, 
and  commercial  treaties.  Benjamin  D.  Hum- 
phreys, ex-lft2S,  DAB.  was  a  colonel  In  the 
Confederate  Army  and  after  tbe  Civil  War 
became  first  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

At  the  age  of  40  John  A.  Campbell,  ex-1830, 
DAB.  has  established  a  national  reputation  as 
a  lawyer  As  a  member  of  the  bar  from  Ala- 
bama, be  opposed  secession.  He  had  the  fin- 
est law  library.  In  all  languages.  In  America. 
In  January  1865.  Confederacy  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  USMA  1828.  DAB,  named  Camp- 
bell to  a  peace  commission  which  met  with 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seaward. 
Campbell  also  served  as  Associate  Justice  of 
Che  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Robert  H.  Smith.  ex-lB35,  DAB.  became  a 
lawyer  and  ser\-ed  In  the  provisional  Con- 
greas  of  the  Confederacy.  He  organized  the 
36th  AlatMima  Infantry  and  was  elected  Its 
Colonel.  I>ecatur  Merrltt  H.  Carpenter,  ex- 
1B47,  DAB.  changed  his  name  to  Matthew 
Hale  Carpenter.  He  was  trained  as  lawyer 
and  twice  served  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Wl5con.sln.  Pierce  M.  Toung,  ex-June 
1861,  DAB.  left  West  Point  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate Army,  where  he  reached  tbe  rank  of 
major  general.  He  served  three  terms  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  member  of  the  West 
Point  Board  of  Visitors,  Consul  General  to 
Leningrad,  and  Minister  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.  William  Helmke,  ex-1875,  served 
as  Charge  d'affairs  to  Mexico,  and  as  Minis- 
ter to  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

Edwin  W.  Hurlbut,  ex-1870.  left  West  Point 
to  Join  the  gold  rush  to  tbe  Black  Hills.  Be 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  Colorado  State 
House  of  Representatives  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Colorado  Court  of  Appeala. 

Altwrt  W.  Gilchrist,  ex-lB82.  became  a  civil 
engineer  and  served  on  the  West  Point  Board 
of  Visitors  He  resigned  as  a  brigadier  in  the 
Florida  MiUtta  to  become  a  private  in  the 
U.5  Volunteers  and  later  became  Governor 
of  Florida.  John  Miller,  ex-IB8e.  became  a 
lawyer  and  later  was  elected  US.  Represent- 
atlve  from  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
also  served  as  Mayor  of  Seattle.  Charles  A. 
Sulxer.  ex-1903.  served  in  tbe  U.S.  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Colon  Eloy  AUaro.  ex-19I3.  served  as  a 
soldier,  educator,  and  Amt>aasador  from  Ec- 
uador to  the  United  States  from  19J6  until 
1944  Philip  C.  Jessup,  ex-1032.  became  tbe 
United  States  Amtwaaador-at-Large  to  the 
United  Nations  and  a  member  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
Ralph  W  Tarborough,  ex-I923.  presently  is 
tbe  United  States  Senator  from  Texas. 

One  good  reason  for  dropping  out  of  a  pro- 
fe3ston  Is  that  the  person  has  no  Interest  in 
It.  Many  ex-cadets  from  West  Point,  bow- 
ever,  appear  to  be  exceptions.  As  evidenced, 
let's  look  at  tbe  Army  careers  of  tbe  follow- 
ing former  cadeu:  Lewis  A.  Armlstead.  ex.- 
1837.  DAB.  brother  of  George  Armlstead,  who 
defended  Fort  McHenry,  and  of  W.  K.  Ar- 
mlstead. USMA  1803.  distinguished  himself 
In  both  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  Wars.  He 
became  a  brigadier  general  and  was  killed  in 
action  as  he  led  bis  brigade  in  tbe  final  as- 
sault on  the  Union  Center  at  tbe  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

William  Qllpln.  ex-1838.  DAB.  served  as  an 
officer  m  the  Seminole  War.  practiced  law. 
accompanied  the  Fremont  expedition,  fought 
m  tbe  Mexican  War  and  against  tbe  Indians. 
He  became  the  first  territorial  governor  of 
Colorado,  organized  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Colorado  Volunteers,  and  later  retired  with 
a  fortune.  Washington  L.  Elliott,  ex-1845. 
DAB.  served  in  tbe  United  States  Army  for 
30  years.  He  execuied  the  first  cavalry  raid 
of  the  Civil  War  and  later  became  a  major 
general. 


Blrkett  D.  Prey.  ex-lB4G.  DAB.  served  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  rose  i"  t)i^  rank  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Confederal?  .\rmy 
He  was  a  law  er  and  la'.er  pres.denr  of  a 
cotton  manufacturing  coropanv,  Thomas  A. 
Harris,  ex-1847.  became  a  brigadier  general 
ai  the  Confederate  Army.  Hugh  B.  EAi'ig. 
ex- 1848,  DAB.  foster  br-Jther  of  William  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman.  USMA  1640.  DAB.  had  a 
courageous  Army  career  and  became  a  major 
general.  He  also  served  as  a  lawyer,  was  Min- 
ister to  Holland,  and  wrjte  two  bocks  and 
numerous  articles.  Henry  A.  Piu.t  nud  David 
B.  McKibbin.  both  ex-lB50.  became  brigadier 
generals,  as  did  Thomas  P.  Wright,  ex-1852. 
William  Dwlght.  Jr.  ex-1853,  DAB.  and  Wil- 
liam A    Leech.  ex-lS54. 

Hamilton  S.  Hawkins  failed  to  graduate 
with  the  clafis  of  1856  but  he  entered  tbe 
Army  and  became  a  major  general.  For  four 
years  be  was  Conunandant  of  Cadets  at  West 
Point.  John  M.  Corse,  ex-1857.  served  In  the 
Aimy  and  was  promoted  to  major  general 
for  gallantry.  He  later  became  the  Poet- 
master  of  Boston.  Massachusetts.  His  class- 
mate Charles  L.  Harris,  ex-1857,  served  tn 
the  Anny  and  became  a  brigadier  general. 

Thomas  L.  Rosser.  ex-May  1861,  DAB.  left 
West  Point  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army — 
where  he  reached  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Later  he  became  a  brigadier  general  in  tbe 
United  States  Army.  As  a  cadet  Rosser  was 
the  t)est  friend  of  George  A.  Custer.  USMA 
1861.  DAB,  but  after  Rosser  defeated  Custer 
at  Bucklond  Mills,  they  became  rivals.  To 
even  the  score.  Custer  humiliated  Rosser 
at  Tom's  Brook  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Later,  when  Rosser  became  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  General 
Custer's  troops  often  guarded  Roeeers  sur- 
veyors In  Indian  Country  and  the  two  re- 
newed their  friendship.  Tom  Rosser  la  best 
known  as  an  audacious  cavalry  leader  whose 
operations  deserve  attentive  study. 

Charles  L.  Pltzhugh,  ex- 1863,  received  five 
awards  for  gallantry  In  action  and  became 
a  brigadier  general.  Philip  Reade.  ex-1868, 
Bobert  C.  Van  Vllet.  ex-1679.  and  WUllam  P. 
Bumbam,  ex-l881.  followed  Army  careers 
until  they  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. William  M.  Wright,  ex-1886.  earned  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  retired  as  a 
major  general.  Stephen  O.  Puqua,  ex-1896. 
reached  tbe  rank  of  major  general,  became 
Chief  of  Infantry,  and  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Francisco  Al- 
cantara, ex- 1997.  became  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral In  the  Venezuelan  Army.  WUllam  R.  Gib- 
son and  William  E.  OUmore,  both  ex-cadeta 
of  the  class  of  1000,  became  brigadier 
generals. 

Richard  H.  Jordan,  ex-1901,  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  i^rvlce 
as  a  brigadier  general,  as  did  Richard  P. 
WUUams,  ex-190a.  Scott  D.  Breckinridge. 
ex-I904,  became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  served 
as  a  colonel  In  the  Medical  Corpe  In  WWI. 
and  fenced  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team. 
Charles  M.  Sweeney,  ex-1904,  became  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  senrtng  In  seven  wars  under 
five  different  flags.  He  served  In  the  United 
States  Army,  the  French  Air  Force,  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  His  highest  rank  was  that 
of  major  general. 

Lloyd  R.  Fredendall,  ex-I90&,  became  a 
lieutenant  general  and  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  John  N.  Merrill.  ex-190e.  be- 
came a  colonel  In  the  Persian  Army  and  later 
served  as  a  naajor  In  the  United  States  Army. 
Courtney  H.  Hodges,  ex-1908.  became  a  four- 
star  general  and  commanded  the  First  .\;m;.' 
m  Europe  In  WWII.  His  decorations  Include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  t^o  Dlfl'l.:- 
gulsbed  Service  Medals,  and  the  Sliver  Su?r. 
Everett  M,  Blrely.  ei-1010.  retired  as  a  niBjrr 
general.  Terry  de  la  Mesa  Allen,  ex-1911.  be- 
came a  major  general  and  as  a  colorful  dt'-'l- 
slon  commander  was  awarded  two  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals  and  a  Silver  Star. 
John  M.  Thompson,  ex-1911,  became  a  briga- 
dier general   in  WWII.  Elmer  E.   Adler,  ex- 
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1914.  retired  as  a  major  general  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Walter  R.  Peck,  ex-November  1918,  became 
a  much-decorated  brigadier  general  in  WWn. 
Thomas  H.  Ramsey,  ex-November  1916,  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
became  a  brigadier  general  In  WWn  Prank 
E.  Stoner,  ex-1918,  who  retired  from  tbe  Army 
as  a  major  general,  was  swarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  James  M.  Bevans,  ex- 
1919,  became  a  major  general  and  received 
tbe  Dlstingixlshed  Service  Medal.  Donald  W, 
McGowan,  ex-I922,  served  In  both  world  wars, 
became  Chief  of  the  Natloiial  Guard  Bureau, 
was  awarded  tbe  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
and  retired  aa  a  major  general.  John  D. 
Hones,  ex-1937,  served  In  the  Army  and 
reached  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  Jona- 
than F.  Ladd,  ex-January  1943.  followed  an 
Army  career  and  received  tbe  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ex-cadets,  who 
served  In  the  Army,  many  decided  to  try  sm- 
other branch  of  the  armed  Services.  The 
class  of  1826,  for  Instance,  produced  tbree 
cUmbout  admirals  and  the  Marine  Corps'  sec- 
ond general.  Andrew  H.  Foote,  ex-lBad,  DAB, 
served  In  the  United  States  Navy  and 
achieved  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  after  an 
ouutandlng  naval  career  during  the  ClvU 
War.  (He  also  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  responsible  for  abandotmient  of  tbe 
grog  ration  for  aailors  of  the  United  States 
Navy.)  James  F.  Schenck,  ex-1826.  DAB, 
served  as  a  naval  officer  during  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  California  He  reached  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  Henry  K.  Thatcher,  ez- 
1826,  DAB,  sen-ed  aa  a  naval  officer  for  4S 
years  before  retiring  as  a  rear  admiral. 

Jacob  Zellln.  ez-182e.  DAB,  participated 
as  a  Marine  officer  In  the  events  leading  to 
the  opening  of  Japan.  He  was  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Its  second  general 
officer.  WUllam  C.  Pite.  ex-1904,  later  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  was  killed  wbUe  on  active  duty  In  tbe 
Navy.  Leoiuird  Doughty,  ex-1915.  wa*  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  served  in  the  Navy  In  WWII.  Merlin 
CNelll.  ex-10I9.  entered  the  Coast  Guard, 
served  as  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and 
retired  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  Herman 
Curry,  ex-1923.  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  served  a 
career  In  that  Service.  Ernest  C.  Holtrworth. 
ex-1929.  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  commanded  the 
United  States  Naval  Shipyard  In  Brooklyn. 
and  became  a  rear  admiral.  MelvUle  M. 
Dnskell,  ex-1932.  became  a  rear  admiral  In 
the  United  SUtes  Navy.  WUllam  O'Neal  Sud- 
dath,  ex>1944.  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  Charles  E.  Mar- 
tin, ex-1948.  from  the  United  SUtes  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

Other  former  West  Point  cadeU  with  in- 
teresting careers  Include  the  following: 
Cameron  P.  MacRoe.  ex-1831.  graduated  and 
became  a  Chaplain  In  the  5th  North  Carolina 
Infantry.  His  nephew  graduated  from  West 
Point  In  1861  and  had  Fort  MacRoe,  NJtff., 
named  In  bis  honor.  Richard  TenBroeck.  ex- 
1833,  DAB,  was  famotis  for  a  long  racing  ca- 
reer. He  was  tbe  first  American  horseman  to 
assert  tbe  power  of  the  United  States  on 
English  turf. 

James  W.  Smith,  was  the  first  black  stu- 
dent admitted  to  the  KUlltary  Academy,  He 
became  supervisor  of  cadets  at  South  Caro- 
lina State  CoUege.  Bobert  P.  Woodward,  ex- 
1887,  became  an  author,  gold  miner,  and 
farmer.  He  was  known  as  "Mayor  of  Plat- 
bush"  (Brooklyn).  Edward  8.  Godfrey,  ex- 
1900.  became  Health  Commissioner  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  Edward  D.  LcCompte.  ex- 
1904.  became  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  hon- 
orary president  of  tbe  Utah  SUte  Medical 
Association. 

Charles  M.  Parr,  ex-1906.  served  as  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Board.  Parr  Electric   Company, 


r.nd  SUte  Senator  in  the  Conneciicut  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Christian  K.  Cagle,  ex-i980. 
was  selected  for  tbe  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
Arthur  H.  Klendl.  ex-I946.  became  Dean  at 
Dartmouth  CoUege  and  later  Dean  at  tbe 
University  of  Colorado.  Be  Is  now  Headmaster 
of  Mount  Hermon  School.  Henry  R.  Gooch, 
ex-1949.  became  the  Assistant  Cadet  Chap- 
lain at  West  Point.  Albert  W.  Yancey,  ex- 
1961.  became  a  leading  professional  golfer 
and  won  many  major  golf  tournamentfi 
throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

While  the  foregoing  accompiisbments  of 
non-graduated  cadeu  are  impressive,  tbe 
records  of  the  following  named  ex-cadeu 
who  received  their  nation's  highest  awards 
for  heroism  truly  serve  as  a  capstone  to  the 
service  rendered  by  the  man  who  once  wore 
cadet  gray.  Charles  H  Tompkins,  ex-18M, 
was  tbe  first  combat  officer  in  the  ClvU  War 
to  perform  a  heroic  deed  for  which  be  was 
later  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  served 
tn  the  Cavalry  and  retired  as  a  brigadier 
general.  Jchn  C.  Robinson,  ex-1839.  DAB.  left 
the  MUltary  Academy  to  study  law  but  soon 
became  an  Army  officer.  He  served  In  the 
Mexican  War.  the  Seminole  War.  and  became 
a  major  general  In  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  distin- 
guished gallantry  at  Lsurel  HUl.  Va.  Later 
he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  and  Commander -In-Cblef 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubHc 

John  A.  Kress,  ex-1862,  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  tbe  SUver 
Star,  our  nation's  second  and  third  highest 
awards,  respectively,  for  heroism.  John  A. 
Logan,  Jr.,  ex- 1887,  became  a  major  In  tbe 
33rd  United  States  Volunteers  and  was  killed 
at  San  Juanlto,  PhUlpplue  Islands.  For  his 
heroism,  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Ely  T.  Pryer.  ex-1901,  reached  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Marine  Corps.  For 
gaUantry  In  action  In  WWI.  he  received  tbe 
Medal  of  Honor,  WUUam  F.  HarreU.  ex-1903. 
was  awarded  the  Dlstlng\il&hed  Service  Cross, 
tbe  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  three 
Sliver  Stars. 

Paul  G.  Daly  and  Charles  B.  Duncan,  ex- 
cadets  of  tbe  Class  of  1916.  each  won  tbe 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Godfrey  N.  Wyke, 
who  faUed  to  graduate  with  his  class  of  April 
1916,  also  received  tbe  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  The  same  award  went  to  Ewing  M. 
Taylor,  ex -cadet  of  tbe  Clast>  of  August  1917. 
During  WWII,  Michael  J.  Daly,  ex-lD45.  and 
CapUln  of  Infantry  in  Europe,  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  plus  three  SUver  Star*. 
His  classmate  WlUlam  M.  Grimes.  Jr..  ex- 
1945.  a  second  lieutenant  of  Armor,  also  in 
Europe,  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  poatbumoualy. 

In  the  Vietnam  War.  Roger  H.  Donlon,  ex- 
19S9.  an  officer  In  the  Special  Forces  Group, 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor.  James  A,  Gard- 
ner, ex-I966,  an  Infantry  UeuUnant  para- 
trooper, was  awarded  tbe  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously.  Forrest  E  Everhart,  Jr.,  ex- 
1966.  earned  tbe  Medal  of  Honor,  and  bis 
classmate  Robert  L.  Fergusson.  ex-l966.  a 
Distinguished  Military  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  was  awarded  both  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal. 

The  individuals  described  above  are  some 
of  West  Point's  ouUUndlng  ex-cadeU.  Not 
mentioned  are  tbe  many  I  have  Inadvertently 
missed  and  tbe  numerous  less  famous  ex- 
cadets  who  tervwl  a  lifetime  career  In  tbe 
Army  or  other  Service,  who  were  leaders  in 
tbe  business  or  educational  world,  or  who 
served  humanity  succesofuUy  In  many  other 
endeavttfs.  (One  ex-cadet  even  turned  out  to 
be  tbe  leader  of  the  League  for  Spiritual 
Discovery.)  A  logical  conclusion,  therefore, 
Is  that  dn^plng  out  of  West  Point  need  nox 
hurt  a  man's  career.  Their  careers  Ulustrate 
an  old  truth:  that  we  know  little  about  the 
latent  patriotism  or  potential  leadership  of 
our  youth. 


The  tf.xpayer*  should  hope  that  present- 
day  cadets  who  faU  to  graduate — for  what- 
ever reason— wUI  climb  as  high  aa  have  so 
many  of  tbelr  predecessors  in  serving  their 
feUowman, 


MIDDLE  EAST  CONFUCT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  Include  extxaneous  matter.* 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  time  of  profound  and  pervasive 
unrest  in  the  Middle  East,  compounded 
by  the  death  of  Nasser,  the  internecine 
conflict  in  Jordan,  the  tenuous  Arab- 
Israel  cease-flre,  and  a  host  of  other 
problems,  one  who  aspires  to  a  peaceful 
solution  to  these  problems  is  hesitant  to 
even  speak,  much  less  appear  to  have  so- 
lutions. Yet,  if  we  do  not  speak,  the 
apostles  of  death  and  destruction  on  each 
side  appear  to  preempt  the  dialog. 
Those  who  call  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  an  over- 
whelming military  posture  in  perpetuity 
for  Israel,  so  that  she  may  bold  at  bay  a 
himdred  million  Arabs,  are  driven  by 
the  fires  of  emotion  along  paths  which 
can  easily  lead  to  great  power  confron- 
tation and  nuclear  war. 

These  emotions  are  based  upon  pro- 
found differences  encompassing  culture, 
religion,  and  territorial  aspirations  ex- 
tending through  centuries  of  time.  Upon 
this  foundation,  more  than  sufBcient  in 
Itself,  are  buiH  additonal  complex  inter- 
national rivalries  stemming  from  differ- 
ing levels  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Jewish  aspirations  for  their  own 
homeland,  the  role  of  oil  in  the  world. 
the  critical  geography  of  the  Middle  East 
in  relation  to  transport  and  communica- 
tion, and  other  factors,  both  material 
and  ideological. 

To  hold  that  permanent  solutions  to 
the  current  Arab-Israel  conflict  can  be 
obtained  by  the  application  of  military 
force  on  either  side  is  to  hope  for  the 
Impossible.  No  war  in  this  century  has 
achieved  more  than  the  stability  of  ex- 
haustion— a  stability  lasting  only  until 
a  new  generation  could  arise  to  either 
continue  the  conflict,  or  to  solve  the 
problems  of  internal  dynamics  or  ex- 
ternal relations  which  brought  on  the 
war.  Britain  and  France,  the  great  t>owers 
of  the  I9th  century,  and  among  the  "win- 
ners" of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
H,  are  now  second-rate  powers,  as  their 
peculation  and  economic  base  properly 
entitle  them  to  be.  Germany  and  Japan, 
defeated  and  devastated  in  World  War 
n.  have  arisen  to  lead  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  United  States  and  the  n.S-S  R..  vic- 
tors in  World  War  n.  have  earned  by 
that  victory  only  a  precarious  peace  and 
a  new  insecurity,  internal  and  external, 
fated  to  last  as  long  as  their  leaders  live 
by  the  sword  of  war,  neglecting  the  solu- 
tions of  the  real  problems  facing  their 
people  and  humanity. 

Conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  because  of 
its  complex  emotional  and  geopolitical 
roots,  is  even  less  likely  to  provide  stable 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  region 
than  earlier  wars  of  this  century.  And 
because  the  super-powers  with  their  nu- 
clear armaments  are  deeply  involved  with 
the  contending  parties,  violence  In  the 
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Middle  East  holds  consequences  of  world 
ftidetragedj-.  ^,  ^  ^  , 

In  this  penod  following  the  high  holy 
days  of  the  Jewish  faith— days  in  which 
we  caUed  upon  God  to  remember  man 
and  his  creation,  to  forgive,  to  renew 
and  to  redeem— it  would  be  fitting  for  all 
of  us  to  look  upon  the  problems  of  Is- 
rael and  her  neighbors,  and  their  solu- 
tions, in  a  new  light  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  as  a  concerned  citizen 
with  close  lies  to  Israel.  I  am  personally 
dedicated  to  the  continued  existence  of 
a  free  and  secure  SUU  of  Israel.  I  have 
committed  myself  in  numerous  declara- 
tions to  this  effect  I  have  likewise  recog- 
nized and  endorsed  the  proposition  that 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
achieved  by  direct  negotiation  between 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  that  Is- 
rael must  be  provided  with  planes  and 
other  equipment  needed  to  preserve  her 
deterrent  capacity  as  well  as  economic 
assistance  to  help  relieve  her  present 
enormous  defense  burden.  I  have  made 
these  commitments  in  good  faith,  recog- 
mzing  that  these  steps  are  Indispensable 
to  ihe  overriding  goal  of  a  free  and  secure 
Israel. 

While  these  are  necessary  steps  m  any 
move  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
they  are  not  sufBcient  in  themselves  to 
bring  about  a  more  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  there.  Our  concern 
at  this  time  must  therefore  include 
achietlng  those  additional  conditions 
which  will  support  a  permanent  peace  in 
the  area.  It  Is  these  conditions  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  whi."h 
will  require  that  all  parties  rise  to  new 
levels  of  statesmanship  and  concern  lor 
the  common  welfare  of  all  the  people 
ot  the  area. 

For  Israel  to  be  secure  requires  that  the 
Arab  coimtries  renounce  their  state  of 
continuing  belligerency  against  Israel. 
Critical  border  areas  such  as  the  G-)l^n 
Heights  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan must  be  demilitarized  and  made  safe 
from  penetration  by  guerrillas  and  ter- 
rorists Israel's  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits 
of  Tiran  must  be  guaranteed.  The  holy 
places  of  the  Jewish  faith  must  be  freely 
available  to  all  Jews. 

Israel,  for  her  part,  must  be  willing  tn 
accept  and  Implement  the  essential  pro- 
i-islons  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November  22.  1967. 
which  calls  for  Israel's  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territories  and  for  a  just 
settlement  of  the  Palestinian  refugee 
problem.  For  Israel  to  agree  to  these  steps 
would  not  only  pave  the  way  to  peace  In 
the  Middle  East,  but  would  also  be  a 
ma.ior  step  toward  strengtheninz  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  recognize  the  vast  dUBcuItles  under- 
lying the  simple  statement  above.  For 
Israel  to  renounce  the  territory  won  In 
the  1967  war  Is  to  do  something  which 
few  great  powers  have  ever  done,  par- 
ticularly when  the  occupied  territories 
have  such  critical  security  Implications. 
And  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem  has 
festered  for  a  generation  with  no  move 
toward  a  solution. 

The  two  problems  are  bound  closely 
together.  The  unsettled  refugee  problem 
produces  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  move- 
ment— the  demand  of  the  homeless  Arab 
to  be  restored  to  his  ancient  land,  sup- 


ported by  his  Arab  brothers  throughout 
the  region.  Arab  efforts  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  military  force  have  been 
fruitless,  leading  only  to  Israel's  occupa- 
tion of  additional  territories  and  the 
creation  of  more  refugees.  The  siren  song 
of  Israel  security  through  millUry  power 
and  territorial  expansion  makes  difficult 
the  renunciation  by  Israel  of  the  fruits 
of  victory.  This,  in  turn,  fuels  the  fires 
of  Arab  nationalism  and  their  commit- 
ment to  a  final  solution  by  the  same  mili- 
tary means  which  have  failed  them  be- 
fore. 

It  is  this  vicious  cycle  of  force  and 
counterforce.  of  suffering  expiated  by  the 
creation  of  more  suffering,  that  must  be 
halted.  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  must 
agree  to  a  permanent  resettlement  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees.  Some  must  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  ancestral  lands  In 
Israel  and  accepted  as  full  citizens  of  that 
country.  The  remainder  must  be  fairly 
compensated  for  losses  Incurred  by  dis- 
placement from  their  homes  and  settled 
permanently  in  Arab  communities.  The 
costs  of  doing  this,  to  both  Israel  and 
Arab  countries,  is  immeasurably  less  than 
the  present  costs  of  the  unsolved  refugee 
problem.  The  difficult  and  delicate  de- 
cisions as  to  how  many  and  which  of  the 
refugees  are  resettled  in  what  areas  must 
be  underuken  in  good  faith.  Since  the 
great  powers,  including  the  United 
States,  pay  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  present  refugee  camps. 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  them  to  make 
a  major  contritnition  to  the  cost  of  per- 
manent resettlement  of  the  refugees. 
Such  a  contribution  would  cost  far  less 
than  the  continuing  support  of  the 
camps,  in  the  long  run.  Unresolved  claims 
by  Jews  displaced  from  their  homes 
and  businesses  In  Arab  nations  would  be 
appropriately  considered  In  the  frame- 
work of  an  overall  settlement  of  refugee 
claims. 

Admittedly,  the  permanent  resettle- 
ment of  the  refugees  would  create  major 
internal  problems  in  both  Israel  and  the 
directly  involved  Arab  countries.  But  are 
these  problems  as  great,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination,  as  those  created  by  a 
Middle  East  perpetually  on  the  brink  of 
war?  Israel  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
Palestinan  Arabs  as  brothers  in  a  secular 
state,  offering  them  the  same  opportiml- 
ties  and  rights  of  citizeruhip  as  they 
would  want  for  themselves  in  an  Arab 
State.  Arab  States  must  accept  the  added 
burden  of  providing  new  economic  op- 
portunities for  refugees  when  they  hard- 
ly are  able  to  maintain  their  present  pop- 
ulations. Yet  these  obligations  must  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  security 
of  all  who  share  the  problems  of  that 
troubled  region. 

If  these  steps  can  be  taken  to  restore 
peace,  and  to  strengthen  the  weakened 
rule  of  law  in  the  world,  it  would  im- 
measurably benefit  the  world  commu- 
nity. These  benefits  justify  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  by  the  United  Nations  to 
achieve  a  settlement  based  on  the  terms 
of  its  1967  resolution.  The  United  States, 
for  Its  part,  would  be  justified  In  offering 
to  underwrite  the  stability  of  the  result- 
ing order  by  offering  Israel  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  to  secure  her  borders  from 
aggression.  This  proposal,  made  by  Sen- 
ator FtJiaaioHT  In  a  Senate  speech  on 


August  24,  1970,  is  one  which  I  would 
support  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  deficiencies 
and  difficulties  in  what  I  have  suggested 
here,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  see 
the  shape  of  appropriate  solutions  to 
these  complex  problems.  It  is  my  hope 
however  that  we  will  all  make  a  much 
more  dedicated  effort  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East  now. 


SCHOOLDJO  FOR  MINOR  DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE PERSONNEL  WHO  DIE 
WHILE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 
cMr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ■ 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
the  House  passed  section  807,  which  I 
cosponsored  as  the  bill  HJB.  18725.  The 
passage  of  this  section  will  result  in  the 
provision  of  schooling  for  minor  de- 
pendents of  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel who  die  while  on  active  duty.  This 
provl.«;ion  will  allow  widows  who  are  for- 
eign nationals  to  educate  their  children 
In  American  schools,  if  they  return  to  the 
country  of  their  origin. 

This  provision  came  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  general  labor  committee's  inves- 
tigation and  evaluation  of  Defense  De- 
partment overseas  schools.  I  was  per- 
sonally concerned  when  I  visited  these 
schools  that  children  of  the  mixed  mar- 
riages of  American  men  serving  and 
dying  for  their  country  could  not,  because 
of  a  regulation,  go  to  school  and  be 
raised  as  Americans. 

It  is  firsthand  observations  such  as 
this — that  Members  can  only  acquire 
through  travel — that  help  us  to  imder- 
stand  the  problems  that  exist  and  to  pro- 
vide siolutions  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  John  Dikt  and  Congress- 
man Bill  Foro  for  the  concern  they 
share  with  me  as  we  all  attempt  to  Im- 
prove our  overseas  educational  system 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
RUUNG 

(Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rtcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed and  shocked  when  I  learned  that 
on  October  9.  1970,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  announced  that  It  was  suspend- 
ing the  issuance  of  tax  exemption  rulings 
to  most  organizations  that  support  liti- 
gation advancing  charitable  purposes. 
The  organizations  directly  affected  In- 
clude groups  concerned  not  only  with 
civil  rights  and  consumer  interests,  but 
^tlso  environmental  protection  and  con- 
servation. 

The  Impact  of  the  announcement  is 
patently  clear.  Most  of  the  law  flrms  and 
organizations  directly  affected  by  this 
callous  IRS  ruling  take  cases  for  which 
they  receive  no  remuneration,  and,  there- 
fore, such  firms  and  organizations  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  grants  and  inter  vivos 
gifts  to  sustain  their  existence.  However, 
in  light  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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ruling,  potential  donors,  noting  that  the 
tax  exemption  status  of  their  gifts  are 
m  doubt,  will  undoubtedly  look  else- 
where when  they  consider  making  a 
charitable  gift. 

The  simple  question  which  must  be 
asked  this  administration  is.  "Who  does 
this  ruling  directly  affect?  "  The  answer 
is  crystal  clear.  It  certainly  affects 
neither  the  corporate  giants  nor  the  sub- 
stantial business  establishments  whose 
voices  continually  seem  to  receive  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  the  substan- 
tial bu<!iness  interests,  annoyed  by  a 
bear  economy,  troubled  by  a  tight  money 
market,  fearful  of  continuing  labor 
strikes,  and  threatened  by  court  cases  In 
the  antipollution  and  consumer  areas, 
have  signaled  for  help,  and  their  call 
has  been  heeded  by  this  administration? 
Obvlou-sly,  big  business  wants  to  get  the 
public-interest  lawyers  in  as  compromis- 
ing a  position  as  is  possible.  What  better 
way  to  do  it  than  to  indirectly  cut  off 
their  source  of  revenue.  What  significant 
foundations  will  now  make  grants  to  the 
Audubon  Society  or  the  Wilderness 
Society,  or  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  If  they  are  apprised  by  their  cor- 
porate and  tax  specialists  that  their 
munificent  purposes  are  no  longer  rec- 
ognized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

This  IRS  announcement  could  not 
have  come  at  a  more  unpropltlous  mo- 
ment m  our  history.  With  young  people 
imderstandably  and  continually  being 
alienated  from  our  society,  this  an- 
nouncement will  further  substantiate 
the  disenchantment  which  so  many  of 
them  deeply  feel.  Many  young  lawyers 
and  law  students  have  worked  inesti- 
mable hours  In  preparing  briefs  and 
arguing  cases  in  support  of  consumer 
interests  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  pollution  and  corporate  fraud.  By 
this  terse  ruling.  IRS  has  struck  a  lethal 
blow  at  the  small  people  of  om-  Nation. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  this  admin- 
istration is  anxious  to  deter  class-action 
siiits  brought  by  public-interest  lawyers? 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  tlUs  admin- 
istration is  more  Interested  In  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  corporate  giants  than 
in  protecting  the  Uiterests  of  civil  rignts 
groups  like  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  and  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights? 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  anxious  to  find  some  justi- 
fiable vehicle  to  decimate  the  ranks  of 
young  lawyers  who  have  rallied  to  con- 
sumer organizations  like  the  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  Policy  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Rights  for  the  Indi- 
gent? 

Certainly,  the  unfortunate  timing  of 
the  IRS  ruling  of  October  9,  1970,  could 
not  have  evolved  as  a  result  of  detailed 
legal  analysis  of  the  issues  underlying 
the  question  of  whether  these  environ- 
mental consumer  and  civil  rights  groups 
rightfully  fall  within  the  term  "charita- 
ble." Groups  using  litigation  tc  advance 
their  charitable  purposes  clearly  meet 
the  Treasury  regulations'  definition  of 
the  term  "charitable."  Groups  such  as 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and 
the  National  Parks  Association  defend 
human  and  civil  rights  secured  by  law. 


Additionally,  such  groups  promote  so- 
cial welfare  and  they,  in  effect,  lessen  the 
burdens  of  government.  The  law  of 
charity  permits  an  organization  whose 
basic  purpose  is  charitable  to  use  means 
of  its  own  choosing  to  attain  that  pur- 
pose as  long  as  the  means  are  not  unlaw- 
ful or  against  public  policy.  Such  liti- 
gation is  both  lawful  and  consistent  with 
public  policy.  Indeed,  it  represents  a  tra- 
ditional means  of  action  In  our  Improved 
form  of  government. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  thinking  men  in  this  administra- 
tion that  charitable  organizations,  such 
as  I  have  enumerated  above,  use  litiga- 
tion not  onli*  to  secure  civil  rights,  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  environment,  or 
protect  consumer  interests,  but  more  im- 
portantly, to  make  vital  and  substantial 
contributions  to  our  society?  These  con- 
tributions are  made  when  little  people 
who  are  wronged  by  the  actions  of  cor- 
porate giants  have  some  voice  in  their 
Government  and  are.  in  fact,  afforded 
their  day  in  court. 

Could  it  be  that  this  administration 
would  not  be  displeased  if  these  Ujtle 
people  bringing  these  successful  class  ac- 
tions were  somehow  impeded  in  their 
sincere  attempts  to  see  that  corporate 
wrongs  are  rectified? 

Could  It  be  that  the  corporate  giants 
who  often  pollute  our  environment  and 
deprive  the  unlcnowing  consumer  of  his 
rights  imder  the  law  are  tired  of  being 
harassed  by  these  young  and  devoted 
lawyers  who  toll  endlessly  to  bring  some 
semblance  to  the  concept  etched  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 
"Equality  Over  the  Law?" 

Preservation  and  Improvement  of  our 
environment  Is  an  Issue  of  Intense  per- 
sonal Interest  to  me  and  to  my  con- 
stituents In  the  State  of  Florida.  I  have 
seen  In  both  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  too  many  Inroads  have  been 
made  upon  our  national  heritage  by  the 
tragic  onslaught  and  disruption  of  our 
natural  environment. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  involving  our  citi- 
zens in  the  effort  to  meet  the  urgent 
national  crisis  of  environmental  bUght 
and  pollution.  The  President  has  said 
that  this  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment "requires  the  help  of  every  citizen." 
and  calls  'for  a  total  mobilization  by  all 
of  us,"  and  a  "greater  citizen  involve- 
ment." 

Certainly,  I  must  take  the  President 
at  his  word:  and.  therefore,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  White  House  has  not  been 
Informed  fully  of  the  consequences  of 
this  most  unfortunate  and  callous  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  call  on  this  administration  to  make 
the  transition  from  rhetoric  to  action 
and  to  make  good  on  its  campaign  com- 
mitments in  the  area  of  environmental 
protection,  pollution,  conservation,  and 
consumer  interests.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  reading  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  today"s  Washington  Post, 
enutled,  "The  Law.  the  IRS  and  the  En- 
vironment." Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this 
editorial  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  precipitous 
and  untimely  action  taken  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  wUl  be  Immedi- 
ately reviewed  by  the  White  House  and 


will  be  rescinded  as  quickly  aa  possible 
so  that  consumer  protection,  environ- 
mental and  responsible  dvll  rights 
groups  can  carry  on  their  meritorious 
and  worthwhile  endeavors. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Law.  thx  laS  and  the  ENviBONUorr 

In  ft  move  both  surprising  aod  onunoiu,  the 
Incernftl  Revenue  Service  announced  Isst 
week  that  It  was  temporarily  iraspendlng  tax 
exemptloa^  to  public  Interest  law  flrms  that 
wage  court  batues  on  environmental  issues, 
consumer  protection  and  similar  areas.  A  60- 
day  study  by  the  laS  la  under  way  to  decide 
Anally  on  the  matter;  until  then,  donors  to 
the  public  Interest  firms  have  been  warned 
that  their  contributions  are  do  longer  de- 
ductible. 

The  Impact  is  clear.  Since  many  of  the 
flrms  talce  cases  for  wtilch  there  is  no  pay, 
they  must  rely  on  grants  and  glfu;  but  since 
the  IRS  now  says  the  donations  are  not  tax 
deductible,  the  water  Is  cut  off.  Benefactors 
will  loolt  elsewhere  to  give  their  money. 

The  action  ot  the  TR8  comes  at  an  odd 
moment.  First,  as  an  article  elsewhere  on  this 
page  shows,  the  a'ort  of  a  public  Interest  law 
Arm  can  be  useful  and  Important.  They  ac- 
cept cases  that  no  other  flrms  go  near.  Even 
before  the  IRS  move  was  made  public,  private 
opposition  to  It  was  strong.  Russel  E.  Train, 
clialrman  of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  wrote  to  Randolph  W.  Thrower. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  environment  was  being  ««U 
served  by  the  public  Interest  lawyers.  "Litiga- 
tion brought  by  private  groups  which  must 
rely  on  contributions  for  their  support  .  .  . 
(has)  strengthened  and  accelerated  the  proc- 
ess of  enforcement  of  antipollution   laws." 

The  timing  of  the  IRS  move  could  hardly 
be  worse:  at  no  time  has  the  establishment 
ever  been  pr«achlng  more  loudly  the  work- 
wlthln-the-system  sermon  to  the  young.  Ex- 
actly when  a  few  young  lawyers  and  law  stu- 
dents do  work  within  the  system,  they  ar« 
whammed  over  the  head  by  the  most  flnan- 
clally  powerful  part  of  that  system,  the  IRS. 
.K  third  Irony  Involves  the  contrast  tietween 
the  detailed  supervision  the  IBS  is  giving  the 
public  Interest  law  flrms  and  Its  casualne&s 
lu  examining  the  recent  tax-exemption 
claims  of  the  Southern  white  academies  that 
tried  lo  evade  de.segregatlon  laws. 

Although  not  all  the  facu  are  yet  out — i; 
all  of  them  ever  will  be — a  number  of  urgent 
questions  need  to  be  asked  about  the  IBS 
decision.  Who  Is  behind  11?  This  decision  Is 
a  major  move,  one  that  wlU  prevent  qualified 
la»-yers  acting  on  recognized  lan«  going  Into 
established  courts.  It  Is  no  secret  that  major 
corponitlon*.  itiready  buffeted  by  tight 
money,  a  l>ear  market  and  stnkee.  feel  har- 
assed by  court  cases  In  antl-poUutlon  and 
consumer  areas.  Prom  the  board  room,  the 
outlook  la  even  more  grim,  currently  in  Con- 
gress are  two  class  action  bills  that  wotiid  re- 
store to  the  public  the  protection  it  needs 
from  pollution  and  fraud.  With  public  Inter- 
est lawyers  aU  too  eager  to  use  the  law  to 
protect  both  the  environment  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  thought  occurs — though  these 
things  are  hftrd  to  prove— tlut  buslneaa  In- 
terests may  have  sent  an  BOS  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, saying  in  effect,  get  the  kids  off 
our  backs. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  of  comve,  that 
the  public  Interest  lawyers  Bren"t  on  the  cor- 
porations' t>ac]t8.  Piling  a  suit  against  a  busi- 
ness or  a  federal  agency  meant  to  regulate  It 
means  nothing  In  Itfielf.  The  Judge  decides 
whether  a  case  can  be  made.  It  la  true,  of 
course,  that  more  than  a  few  corporations 
resent  even  tielng  hauled  Into  court  and  m 
many  ways  their  resistance  ta  understandable. 
For  years,  no  one  said  a  thing  about  tne 
rivers  or  air  being  polluted;  the  companies 
were  only  providing  America  with  the  good 
things  of  the  gocnl  life.  But  suddenly,  the 
public  sees  ttiat  progress  has  a  price  and  la  no 
longer  wllUpg  to  pay  it.  Wisely,  moat  Judges 
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■nd  even  most  public  interest  lawyers  are 
nat  demindini!  that  all  Uw  Brenklng  busi- 
nesses be  forced  to  close  mstanUy.  U  any- 
ibmg.  buslneasea  are  treated  with  great  ten- 
derness. Became  the  IRS  action  bears  dlrecOj 
on  the  crucial  question  ot  environment  and 
on  the  quiet,  constructive  ejoru  ot  consci- 
entious people  to  do  soroethlne  about  polic- 
ing It.  a  few  senators  are  talking  about  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  subject.  They  are  needed— 
tast. 


StncroAL  DRUG  CULTURE 
I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  tvns  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  i 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  witnessed  the  tragic 
deaths  ol  Janis  Joplin  and  Jimi  Hendrix. 
both  in  their  mid -twenties,  and  both 
victims  ot  the  suicidal  drug  culture  which 
has  taken  firm  hold  in  our  society.  To- 
diiy  the  social  stiema  ol  using  drugs  is 
gone  Drugs  are  being  compounded  in 
I'arious  and  dangerous  combinations. 
■Speed"  is  a  drug  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion that  Is  out  of  control  and  is  steadily 
on  its  way  to  becoming  our  number  one 
problem  drug.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
statement,  'speed'  includes  pill  dosage 
and  liquid  dosage  of  amphetamines  and 
related  compounds,  "uppers. "  "splash." 
■crank."  "rhythm,"  "meth."  "crj^stal." 
and  other  combinations.  "Speed"  is  prob- 
ably more  commonly  tagged  to  the  liquid 
dosage  of  methamphetamine. 

We  talk  of  drug  abatement  proposals 
and  action.  The  drug  situation  requires 
and  society  demands  constructive  steps. 
Yet  at  best  the  steps  taken  are  too  little, 
too  late,  and  frequently  composed  largely 
of  talk. 

Amphetamines  as  a  family  are  mar- 
keted under  about  200  brand  names  and 
in  combination  with  other  compounds 
under  a  much  greater  number  of  brand 
names.  'With  a  prescription,  the  generic 
amphetamines  are  legal  and  cheap  cost- 
ing about  5  cente  per  5  milligram  tab- 
lets. The  pharmacist  can  purchase  such 
Ublets  for  less  than  I  cent  apiece.  Am- 
phetamines include  the  drugs  sold  as 
benzedrine,  dexedrlne,  methedrine,  de- 
soxyn,  preludln.  rltalin. 

Benzedrine,  the  first  amphetamine, 
was  originally  synthesized  as  an  adren- 
alin substitute  and  uUllzed  as  a  decon- 
gestant in  the  treatment  of  bronchial 
asthma.  Amphetamines  are  now  pre- 
scribed for  a  minimum  of  other  uses.  As 
diet  pills  or  appetite  suppressants.  In 
some  instances  studies  place  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  the  equivalent  of  a  placebo 
or  a  maximum  of  5  to  10  pounds  loss  only 
over  the  Initial  weeks.  As  antidepres- 
sants, they  are  only  beneficial  for  a  few 
days  at  best,  and  use  for  the  purpose  is 
not  meiBcally  preferred  at  present.  They 
are  used  to  treat  two  very  rare  condi- 
tions: Narcolepsy  and  hyperkinetic  chil- 
dren. The  acceptability  for  the  latur  use 
has  now  come  into  public  question. 

The  amount  of  drugs  manufactured 
and  utilized  far  exceeds  the  need  for 
such  compounds.  Three  and  a  half  bil- 
lion doses  containing  amphetamines  are 
produced  legitimately  annually.  At  least 
hall  of  this  production  Is  diverted  to  U- 
Ucit  sales.  Even  the  amoimt  sold  under 
prescription — 8  percent  of  all  prescrip- 


tions written  in  this  country— far  exceeds 
the  practical  medicinal  -Jise  of  drugs.  Be- 
side the  "speed  "  manufactured  by  legiti- 
mate manufacturers,  there  exists  the 
underground  "bathroom"  lab  which  pro- 
duces illegltlmaUly  and  with  great  var- 
iances in  quality. 

"Speed "  is  not  necessarily  a  physically 
dependent  drug  with  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. Yet  it  can  result  In  physical  de- 
pendence. It  does  cause  psychological  de- 
pendence and  it  is  abused.  To  keep 
achieving  a  "high" — a  euphoric  peak- 
requires  an  Increasing  amoimt  of  "speed  " 
habit. 

The  results  of  this  habit  drive  to  the 
human  organism  are  the  creation  of  hos- 
tility, belligerence,  disorientation,  vl- 
clousness.  paranoia,  and  hallucinations. 
Sleep  becomes  impossible.  To  swallow 
food  liecomes  dllflcult  and  body  deterio- 
ration follows.  The  body  defenses  are 
knocked  out.  Colds,  malnutrition,  infec- 
tions, muscle  tremors,  cardiac  problems, 
nausea,  cramps,  and  hepatitis  show  up 
quickly.  Damage  to  the  metnbolism,  en- 
zyme and  endocrine  systems  appear  evi- 
dent. Speeders  are  self-destructive  and 
their  paranoia  can  be  overpowering. 

Amphetamines — speed — encourage  the 
use  of  other  drugs,  specifically:  Barbi- 
turates, heroin,  librlum,  and  vallum.  For 
many  it  is  impossible  to  stop  or  over- 
come the  dependence  created  by  the 
drugs.  Those  who  do,  in  turn  may  suffer 
brain  damage  as  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ence with  "speed. '■  The  overall  damage 
to  human  health  and  life  caused  by 
"speed"  is  incalculable. 

Amphetamine  and  its  related  com- 
pounds can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  her- 
oin. But  because  "speed"  has  a  medical 
legitimacy  of  some  value,  drug  laws  are 
lenient  or  more  permissive  about  "speed" 
in  contrast  to  heroin.  In  most  Jurisdic- 
tions, where  even  the  possession  and  use 
of  marihuana  Is  a  felony,  the  possession 
of  "speed"  without  prescription  even 
with  the  admitted  intent  to  sell,  is  pu- 
nishable, if  at  all,  only  as  a  misdemeanor. 
Possession  and  sale  of  heroin  is  a  felony 
punishable  vrith  sentences  up  to  life  Im- 
prisonment in  most  Jurisdictions. 

I  was  pleased  that  recently  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  after  much 
prodding,  moved  to  change  the  allowable 
medical  claims  and  strengthen  the  warn- 
InR  on  pos"iibIe  side  effects  or  hazards  in 
the  labeling  of  amphetamine  products  to 
conform  with  medical  knowledge.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  a  toddler's  first  step  m  the 
right  direction.  We  need  to  do  more — 
much  more. 

I  supported  HJl.  18583.  which  the 
House  recently  passed.  "This  measure 
vests  authority  in  the  Attorney  General 
upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
impose  manufacturing  quotas  record- 
keeping and  inventory  control  on  these 
and  other  dangerous  products.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  already  stated 
that  it  will  place  methamphetamine  un- 
der such  restrictions.  It  is  a  solid  step. 
It  has  hardships  and  disadvantages.  It 
will  not  reach  the  Illegal  production.  But 
the  situation  cries  out  for  workable  rem- 
edies in  order  that  we  may  remove  this 
blight  from  our  society.  We  must  do  bet- 
ter, otherwise  we  and  socletj  are  the 
losers.  I  am,  also,  pleased  that  section 


601  of  H.R.  18583,  provides  for  the  es- 
tabllsliment  ot  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse  since  I  introduced 
legislation  providing  for  such  a  commls- 
bion.  1  .shall  continue  to  support  and  fight 
for  measures  which  will  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  in  this  area. 

Success  in  combatting  the  misuse  of 
drugs  and  related  problems,  it  turn,  is  a 
rttal  part  of  our  fight  to  prevent  the 
further  degradation  of  our  society  and 
the  debasement  of  our  people. 


PCBS— AN  ENVLRONMENTAL 
HAZARD 

(Mr  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  studies 
have  disclosed  that  manmade  chemical 
compound.s— polychlorinatcdbiphcnyls — 
pCBs — are  being  found  In  our  environ- 
ment in  levels  dangerous  to  wildlife 
and  possibly  to  human  life. 

Manufactured  in  the  United  States 
solely  by  the  Monsanto  Corp..  PCBs  are 
sold  under  the  trade  name  Aroclor. 

Aroclor  has  been  recommended  by 
Monsanto  for  products  such  as  plasticiz- 
ers,  coatings  for  paper  and  fabric,  fire- 
resistant  and  flre-retardant  compounds, 
photothermographlc  copy  sheets,  deco- 
rative sparkling  plastics,  asphalt,  ad- 
heslves.  jjaraffin,  printer's  ink,  resins. 
rubber  products,  paints,  pesticides,  lac- 
quers, sealing  compounds,  polyester  film 
and  water-repellent  canvas  tor  camping 
materials. 

Monsanto  at  first  claimed  that  PCB  s 
are  used  only  In  so-called  closed  systems, 
such  as  brake  linings,  hydraulic  fluids, 
and  electrical  applications  such  as  in- 
sulating fluids.  Even  If  this  were  true, 
release  to  the  environment  would  still 
be  possible  through  deterioration  or 
through  normal  escape  of  hydraulic  oU. 
However,  it  is  clear  from  Monsanto's 
own  sales  materials — Monsanto's  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  O  'PL-306— that  the  many 
other  uses  promoted  therein  would  per- 
mit widespread  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

PCB's  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  so, 
like  DDT,  they  are  extremely  persisunt 
in  the  enviionment.  As  a  result,  PCBs 
can  be  distributed  widely  over  the  earth 
by  air  currents,  making  them  available 
to  animal  and  human  life. 

Scientists  in  Sweden,  England.  Scot- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States  have  detected  PCB's  In  fish  and 
sea  bird.s.  In  conifer  needles,  In  lipstick, 
in  human  fat  and  In  mother's  milk. 

Dr.  Robert  Risebrough,  In  an  article  In 
January-February  1970  Environment. 
"More  Letters  In  the  Wind."'  stated  that 
the  distribution  of  PCBs  Is  greatest  In 
those  areas  where  there  is  a  high  concen- 
tration of  men  and  Industrial  activity. 

Dr.  Risebrough  cited  five  ways  In  which 
PCB's  can  escape  Into  the  environment: 
1.  Through  pesticides  that  contain  PCB"». 
2-  Prom  the  stacks  of  Monsanto  plants  that 
make  Aroclor  and  from  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts containing  Aroclor. 

3.  Other  forma  of  Industrial  waste. 

4.  Gradual  wear  and  weathering  of  prod- 
ucts (sucb  as  asphalt)  containing  Aroclor 
which  may  cause  PCB"s  to  be  slowly  released 
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in  the  form  of  vapor  or  minute  particulate 
matter  Into  the  atmosphere. 

6,  The  possibility  that  many  products  con- 
taining PCB"5  eventually  are  thrown  out  as 
trash  and  arc  burnt  in  dumps  or  Incinera- 
tors— releasing  toxic  fumes. 

While  PCB's  have  not  yet  been  found 
in  levels  that  could  cause  Injury  or  death 
from  short-term  exposure,  we  do  not 
know  what  effect  low-level  exposure  can 
cause  over  a  long  period. 

English  environmental  chemists  have 
recently  found  very  high  levels  off  both 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England  end 
in  fish  from  the  Irish  Sea.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  4,  1970,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  the  Times  of  London, 
a  British  Government  study  reported 
"the  highest  concentration  of  poisonous 
industrial  chemicals  ever  found  In  wild- 
life.'" PCB  levels  were  foimd  as  high  as 
900  parts  per  million — double  the 
amounts  previously  detected. 

In  addition  to  finding  PCB's  in  dead 
wildlife,  scientists  have  found  that 
PCB's — like  DDT— affect  the  reproduc- 
tion systems  of  animal  life — causing 
birds,  for  example,  to  lay  eggs  with  shells 
that  are  too  thin  to  protect  the  embryos. 

An  even  greater  danger  is  that  to 
human  beings.  In  humans,  they  have  a 
direct  action  on  the  skin,  producing  a 
severe  form  of  acne  known  as  chloracne. 
If  inhaled,  they  may  produce  a  variety 
of  effects  ranging  from  nausea  and  loss 
of  weight  to  increased  respiration,  low- 
ered red  blood  cell  count  and  intiibuion 
of  carbohydrate  metabolism.  More  seri- 
ous effects  are  those  on  the  kidneys.  The 
principal  effect,  however,  is  on  the  liver — 
possibly  leading  to  atrophy,  followed  by 
death. 

In  April,  after  studying  all  the  avail- 
able materials  on  PCB's  and  their  dan- 
ger to  the  environment  and  to  animal 
and  human  life.  I  called  upon  Monsanto 
and  various  agencies  in  the  Government 
to  take  action  against  this  ecological 
threat. 

I  requested  that  Monsanto  detail  its 
efforts  to  prevent  PCB's  from  escaping 
into  the  environment.  I  asked  the  com- 
pany to  release  production  statistics  to 
researchers  in  the  field  of  PCB  pollution. 
I  also  asked  Monsanto  to  require  spe- 
cial labeling  for  all  PCB-containing  ma- 
terials. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, asking  it  to  ban  the  use  of  PCB's  in 
pesticides. 

I  wrote  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, asking  It  to  require  proper 
labeling  of  products  containing  PCB's 
and  asking  them  to  study  whether  PCB's 
should  be  completely  banned. 

And  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  request  that  fish  and  wild- 
life be  protected  from  the  hazards  of 
PCB's, 

The  Agriculture  Department  replied 
that  the  use  of  PCB's  In  pesticides  would 
be  discontinued.  And  it  agreed  to  cancel 
registrations  for  pesticides  containing 
PCB's. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
responded  that  It  was  studying  PCB's  In 
food  and  also  determining  how  toxic  the 
chemicals  are  to  animals  and  humans. 

Secretray  of  Interior  Walter  Hlckel 
promised  that  "when  sufBdent  facts  are 
established  as  to  the  sources  and  nature 


of  these  pollutants,  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  appropriate  corrective  meas- 
ures." 

Monsanto  answered  my  first  inquiry 
with  ambiguities  regarding  the  amount 
of  PCB's  that  escape  into  the  environ- 
ment during  manufacture.  After  fur- 
tlier  efforts  to  obtain  pertinent  infor- 
mation. I  was  informed  that  Monsanto 
was  '"currently  constructing"  further 
control  equipment.  I  was  told  that  "an 
incinerator  has  been  designed"  to  de- 
stroy PCB  residues,  but  no  dale  was 
given  when  this  incinerator  might  begin 
operating. 

Monsanto  refused  to  provide  details 
as  to  production  and  sales  of  this  dan- 
gerous chemical,  choosing  to  hide  be- 
hind the  cloak  of  confidentiality. 

Monsanto  refused  to  supply  a  com- 
plete list  of  uses  of  PCBs — claiming  this 
information  "would  serve  no  useful  non- 
political  purpose."  This  reaction  to  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  American  public 
would  seem  to  reflect  ac  attitude  con- 
temptuous of  public  welfare. 

Monsanto  further  stated  that  it  "could 
not  release  details  of  Individual  products 
containing  the  chlorinated  byphenyls 
without  specific  permission  from  each 
individual  customer."  Ye;,  it  said  that 
it  had  been  in  touch  with  customers  both 
verbally  and  in  writing  and  to  have  "is- 
sued warnings  to  all  our  customers  us- 
ing the  chlorinated  biphenyls."  Why 
could  not  permission  have  been  sought 
during  these  exchanges? 

The  refusal  of  Monsanto  to  provide 
production  and  sales  figures,  a  complete 
list  of  uses,  and  the  Identity  of  indivdual 
products  containing  PCB's  impedes  sci- 
entific efforts  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  PCB's  have  entered  the  envlron- 
m.ent.  It  should  be  noted  that  Chemical 
Week  for  August  1969,  announced  that 
"Monsanto,  by  mid-1970  would  be  bring- 
ing its  worldwide  plasticlzer  capacity  to 
more  than  SOO  million  poimds  per  year — 
page  27. 

In  Jime,  I  again  urged  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Monsanto  Corp.  to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  keep  PCB's  from  endan- 
gering animal  and  human  life. 

I  stressed  that,  although  the  pesticide 
ban  was  a  step  m  the  right  direction, 
the  Government  should  take  the  initia- 
tive and  design  concrete  methods  to  make 
sure  PCB's  could  no  longer  escape  into 
the  environment. 

After  the  public  became  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  PCB's,  the  Monsanto  Corp. 
advised  me  ji  a  letter  dated  June  30, 
1970,  and  at  a  meeting  in  my  ofSce  on 
July  8.  1970,  that  it  had  decided  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  PCB's  to  "cidsed-system 
applications"  These  closed-system  ap- 
plications are  use  of  PCB's  in  transform- 
ers, capacitors  and  heat  transfer  fluids. 

Conceding  that  the  end  product  can- 
not be  controlled,  Monsanto  said  It  would 
discontinue  PCB  sales  for  plasticlzer  ap- 
plications after  August  SO,  1970.  Mon- 
santo also  said  that  PCB's  would  no 
longer  be  used  as  hydraulic  fluids — Py- 
drual  is  Monsanto's  trade  name — after 
December  31,  1970.  Monsanto  further 
said  it  would  offer  a  recovery  service  for 
spent  fluids  used  as  coolants  In  trans- 
formers and  other  closed-system  usages. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mon- 
santo's June  30,  1970,  letter  to  me  ex- 


plain more  fully  the  actions  Monsanto 
decided  to  take: 

1,  We  have  taken  the  decision  that  eSec- 
uve  from  the  30th  of  August  we  will  no 
longer  sell  the  chlorinated  biphenyls  to  cus- 
tomers for  use  In  general  plasticlzer  applica- 
tions where  disposal  of  the  end  producu 
cannot  be  controlled.  This  Includes  all  the 
applications  referred  to  m  our  bulletin 
O/PL-30S.  All  of  our  customers  who  have 
used  t^eae  products  In  the  past  lor  these  ap- 
plications have  been  advised  of  Uils  decision 
both  verbally  and  by  formal  letter.  We  are 
working  closely  with  them  to  recommend 
suitable  alternative  products  which  present 
no  danger  to  the  environment. 

3.  In  many  of  the  applications  where  chlo- 
rinated biphenyls  are  used  as  hydraulic 
fluids,  we  are  not  satisfled  that  It  18  possible 
to  control  tiielr  usage  and  eventual  disposal 
to  ensure  that  there  Is  no  poaslbmty  of  escape 
to  the  environment.  We  have  therefore  taken 
the  decision  to  reformulate  such  fluids  and 
we  are  currently  working  with  our  customers 
to  change  over  to  these  new  formtilatlons.  A 
substantial  part  of  this  program  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  course  of  the  next  three 
months  and  In  other  areas  where  perform- 
ance requirements  are  difficult  to  achieve 
with  alternative  products,  we  consider  It  will 
take  untu  the  end  of  1670  to  complets 
change-over. 

3.  In  areas  where  the  cblorlmstsd  biphenyls 
are  used  In  closed  system  application,  e.g., 
transformers,  capacitors,  and  heat  transfer 
fluid.;,  we  v\l\  continue  to  sell  the  chlori- 
nated biphenyls  as  their  unique,  flre-reslst- 
ant  properties  are  extremely  Important  in 
ensuring  maximum  protection  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  As  you  should  be  aware,  the  major 
usage  for  the  chlorinated  biphenyls  is  ss 
coolan-^  In  transformers  where  they  have 
replaced  such  other  materials  as  oil  and  have 
greatly  reduced  the  risk  of  Ores  and  explo- 
sions which  In  the  past  have  often  had  dis- 
astrous results  In  terms  of  human  lives. 
These  cloeed  system  appUcaClons  are  such 
that  by  working  together  with  our  custimicra, 
we  can  avoid  emissions  to  the  environment. 
Coupled  with  this  decisloa  to  oontlnue 
selling  chlorinated  biphenyls  for  closed  sys- 
tsm  usage,  we  have  establlsbcd  a  service  to 
collect  spent  fluids  which  are  returned  to 
our  manufacturing  sites  for  regeneration  or 
destruction  In  a  specUUy  designed,  hlgb- 
lemperature  mclnerator.  This  Incinerator 
breaks  down  the  chlorinated  biphenyls  Into 
harmless  msterlals,  mainly  hydrochloric  acid 
which  Is  scrubbed  out  of  the  waste  gas 
stream,  neutralized  and  passed  through  our 
waste  treating  faculties. 

Although  we  are  confldent  that  we  can 
achieve  a  very  l^gh  degree  of  ooocrol  In 
these  closed  system  appllcatloaa.  ws  are  not 
completely  satisfied  and  we  are  worldng  to 
develop  modified  chlorinated  -  blplienylfi 
which  will  be  biodegradable,  TTxla  means  that 
even  If  minute  qusntltles  of  cblorlnsted 
blphenyl  are  released  to  the  environment 
by  accidental  spills  and/or  leakage.  It  wUl  be 
possible  to  remove  them  from  waste  water 
streams  m  conventional  secondary  treat- 
ment facUmes. 

Although  the  extremely  high  levels 
foimd  in  England  suggest  that  Mon- 
santo's action  may  be  coming  too  late. 
I  am  extremely  gratified  that  my  ex- 
posure of  PCB's  as  a  major  environ- 
mental hazard  was  Instrumental  In  hav- 
ing them  excluded  from  uses  that  allow 
widespread  escape  Into  the  environment. 

However,  I  am  not  satlsOed  that  PCB's 
are  no  longer  an  environmental  threat. 
Monsanto  stated  that  in  such  uses  as  hy- 
draulic fluids,  Monsanto  Is  "not  satisfled 
that  it  Is  posible  to  contnfl  their  usage 
and   eventual    disposal   to   insure    that 
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there  is  no  possibility  to  escape  to  the 
environment." 

The  London  Times  article  and  the 
British  Government  report  on  the  high 
incidence  of  PCB's  in  Britain  have 
greatly  increased  ny  concern. 

I  have  urged  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Sweden  in  1972.  to 
stud:.'  the  danger  of  PCB's  to  animal  and 
human  life  throughout  the  world.  I  have 
also  requested  that  PCB's  be  banned  by 
the  Conference  for  any  use  that  would 
allow  these  compounds  to  escape  into  the 
environment. 

We  cannot  know  how  many  other 
chemicals  and  their  compounds  are  af- 
fecting the  environment  in  manners 
similar  to  PCB's  and  DDT.  When  such 
dangers  are  reported,  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  them. 

We  cannot  allow  private  corporations 
to  continue  to  sell  hazardous  chemicals 
without  regard  to  the  dangers  these 
products  present  to  the  environment.  In- 
stead of  facing  grave  threats  after 
chemicals  have  been  \(1dely  dispersed. 
we  must  insist  that  no  new  chemicals  be 
used  unless  they  are  proved  harmless. 

If  we  are  really  to  have  a  clean,  healthy 
environment,  then  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  people  themselves 
must  be  constantly  vigUent  to  preserve 
its  quality. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  4  which  contains  a  dispatch 
from  the  Times.  London,  regarding  the 
British  report  on  PCB*s. 
jProm  Ute  New  Tork  Tlmu.  Oct.  4.  1970] 
CHKincAi.    Poisons    Voxxm    im     Wnxurs — 

BmmsH   RscoKD  Hiohbst   Lkvcl   or   Com- 

POT7KD    Of    HnolfS 

LoKTOi*,  October  3. — Government  analysts 
have-  recorded  the  highest  concentrBtion  ol 
■  KToup  of  polaonouB  Industrtal  chemicals 
ever  found  In  wildUf*. 

The  discovery  of  these  high  levels  of  poly- 
Chlorinated  blpbenyls,  or  PCBs.  which  have 
effecte  similar  to  those  of  the  persistent  pes- 
ticides such  as  DE>T.  Is  described  In  an  an- 
nual report  published  this  week  The  report 
also  contains  a  description  of  new  analytical 
methods  for  measuring  minute  quantities  of 
other  poisonous  chemicals  that  are  causing 
damage  in  the  environment  through  changes 
)n  food  production,  agricultural  practice  and 
Industrial    proceases. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  poly- 
chlorinated  btphenyls  last  autumn,  when  the 
substance  was  found  in  the  carcasses  of 
many  of  the  thousands  of  sea  birds  idlled  In 
the  Irish  Sea,  It  has  since  been  found  In 
senls  off  the  Cornish  and  East  Anglian  coasts. 

The  report  said  that  PCB  levels  as  high 
as  900  parts  to  a  million  bad  been  found  In 
the  livers  of  herons,  which  are  freJh  water 
feeders.  This  Is  more  than  twice  the 
previously  recorded  levels  for  sea  birds,  and 
analytical  techniques  available  are  not  l>e- 
Ucved  precise  enough  to  measure  all  the 
various  forms  of  the  chemical. 
iNDinmiAi.  arrtuxNTa 

Very  high  levels  would  be  a  direct  caujse 
of  death  in  wildlife.  But  the  possible  effects 
of  an  accumulation  of  much  smaller  quan- 
tities are  discussed  by  the  Government 
Laboratory's  Environmental  Chemistry 
Group.  Althou(b  PCB's  are  not  used  as  pes- 
ticides, they  are  contained  in  a  large  number 
of  effluents  from  industry.  There  is  evidence 
that  they  interfere  with  the  process  of  cal- 
cium Aetabolism  tn  much  the  same  way  as 
the  organochlonne  pesticides  affect  wlldlUe. 

There  are  at  least  a  10  knovn  forms  of 
polychlorlnated  blpbenyls.  Some  of  them  pre- 


sent dlfflculttes  tn  laboratory  analysis  be- 
cause they  can  be  easily  masked  by  other 
chemical  substances. 

The  picture  Is  similar  regarding  organo- 
mercury  compounds.  Traditional  methods  of 
analyzing  samples  of  mercury  shows  only  the 
gross  amount  present  but  gives  no  Idea  of 
how  much  Is  combined  tn  the  complex  or- 
ganic compounds  or  Just  in  the  metallic 
form. 

This  has  been  an  important  weakness  In 
pollution  control  because  the  toxicity  of  the 
organo-mercury  compounds  varies  widely. 
Very  little  effort  was  directed  to  Identifica- 
tion of  these  various  poisons  and  their  spread 
In  the  environment  until  three  yearv  ago. 
when  Dr.  O.  Westoo  of  Sweden  devised  meth- 
ods for  analyzing  methylmercury  com- 
pounds In  fifth,  meat,  IVver  and  eggs.  This 
method  has  been  refined  by  the  Government 
Laboratory  for  analyzing  poutoes,  toma* 
toes,  apples  and  Uver. 

I  include  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 
extracts  from  Monsanto's  Technical  Bul- 
letin O  PL  308. 

ExraACTs  PxoM  Monsanto  Co.'a  Techhical 

Btn.tXTm    O  PL- 306    ON    Aroclox    (PCB) 

Uses 

PCBs  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  only  by  the  MozLsanto  Company,  under 
the  trade  name  Aroclor. 

In  its  Technical  Bulletin.  O  PL-306.  Mon- 
santo describes  qualities  of  aroclor.  such  as 
Ore  retardance.  corrosion  resistance,  and 
adhesJvlty.  This  bulletin  suggests  "scores  of 
new  uses  that  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
other  known  material. "  Five  separate  bul- 
letins are  offered  to  give  additional  Informa- 
tion for  uses  in  resins,  chlorinated  rubber, 
emulsion  adbeslves.  protective  coatings. 
modifiers  for  pol>-5ulfldes,  flre-retardlng 
plastlcizers  and  wax  compounds. 

Aroclor  plasticlsers  are  suggested  for  pro- 
tective coatings,  such  as  In  chemical  planu. 
sealing  compounds.  adhesWes.  lacquers.  Inlcs. 
rariUshes.  free  films,  fabric  coatings  and 
pigment  dispersions;  components  or  extend- 
ers in  elastomers  and  waxes.  Page  5  describes 
Aroclor"8  compatibility  with  (irenty-seven 
"common  plas'.lc  materials"  such  as  asphalt. 
rubber,  paraffin  and  resins.  Other  uses:  in 
molded  products,  brake  linings,  chemically- 
blown  vinyl  foam  (such  as  was  recently  re- 
ported In  New  York  Times  for  making  a  cave- 
like  bedroom)  and  In  vlnyl-osbestos  floor  tile 

In  describing  the  applications  of  Arcclor 
In  adheslves,  the  bulletin  remarks  (p.  14) 
"When  the  slight  odor  of  Arcolor  Is  objec- 
tionable In  an  adhesive  for  certain  applica- 
tions. It  can  be  easily  masked,  at  negligible 
cose,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
Stantomask  11  " 

Other  uses  are  in  prime  coats  for  concrete 
storage  tanks  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oils;  as 
base  coats  for  concrete  wood-kiln  coatings 
(which  are  exposed  to  heat,  moisture,  and 
wood  distillates) . 

Qn  page  21.  under  "Aroclor  In  Rubber"  ap- 
pears the  sentence :  "Typical  applications 
Include  protective  and  decorative  coatings 
and  for  swimming  pools,  s'ucco  homes,  steel 
structures,  tank  cars,  and  both  wood  and 
metal  maritime  equipment." 

In  chlorinated -rubber  formulations,  Aro- 
clor Is  suggested  for  heat-sesllng  adheslves, 
electrical  coatings,  paper  and  textile  coatings, 
and  printing  Inks,  Other  versions  are  de- 
signed for  wire  and  cable  coatlnRs.  nnd  for 
"tacky  coatings  for  fabric  or  ptiper." 

Page  25  cays  "Insecticides,  for  example,  can 
be  blended  into  such  coatings  to  make  Insect 
traps  or  barriers  on  tree  trunks  for  foliage 
or  fruit  protection." 

Other  uses;  sealing  and  caulking  com- 
pounds ;  automobile- body  sealants;  paint 
compoBitlons;  tracing  paper,  window  enve- 
lopes, and  other  paper-transparentlslng;  and 
hot-melt  resins  for  the  protection  of  tools 
and  metal  parts. 

On  page  31.  "hlgh-chlorlne-content  Aro- 
clor  plagtlclzers"  are   described   as   "widely 


used  In  the  manufacture  of  low-cost,  flame- 
resistant  lacquers"  for  paper  coatings,  lac- 
quers for  plastics,  and  hot-melt  adheslves. 
Page  33;  heat-resistant  aluminum  paints  and 
enamels,  such  as  for  jet-englne  components. 
exhaust  manifolds,  and  Incinerators.  Page  34: 
Waxes  containing  Aroclor  are  widely  used 
In  making  dental  castings,  costume  jewelry 
and  precision-cast  aircraft  parts.  "Aroclor 
with  waxes  make  excellent  and  Inexpensive 
sealers  for  masonry,  wood,  flberbofird.  and 
paper." 

On  page  36  It  Is  explained  that  the  kill-life 
of  chlorinated  insecricldes  Is  extended  by 
Aroclor  acting  as  a  vapor  suppressant  and 
as  a  sticking  agent,  enabling  the  Insecticide 
to  remain  toxic  on  hard  surfaces  "for  aa  long 
as  three  months  " 

For  tta  moisture-proofing  qualities,  Aroclor 
Is  suggested  on  page  36  for  use  In  waxes,  such 
OS  paraffin;  oils  such  as  mineral  oil  or  drying 
oils;  and  as  a  coating  for  paper  and  cloth. 

Page  37:  an  "Important  Ingredient"  In 
mimeograph  Ink  for  use  on  bond  paper  In 
the  preparation  of  Imitation  gold  leaf;  as  pig- 
ment vehicles  for  decoration  of  glass  and 
ceramics;  and  grinding  and  dispersing  me- 
diums. 

Page  38:  "Aroclor  plastldaers  are  essential 
components  of  coatings  for  flame-prooOng 
cotton  drill  for  outer  garments  and  for  ren- 
dering olive-drab  canvas  flre-retardatlon, 
water-repellent,  and  rot-proof  for  tents,  tar- 
paulins, etc. . . ." 

Page  50:  a  "potential  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  Inhalation  and  akin  con- 
tact" and  suggests  the  use  of  closed  systems 
and  local-exhaust  ventUatlon.  It  also  men- 
tions that  vapors  of  Aroclor  "at  room  tem- 
perature should  not  be  breathed  In  a  con- 
fined space . . ." 

It  suggests  "the  use  of  gloves  and  protec- 
tive garments  because  of  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  a  condition  called  chlorocne." 

Aroclor  Is  sold  in  Tank  cars.  5O0  to  600-lb. 
steel  drums.  lOO-lb.  bags  and  &0-lb.  cans. 


SPANISH  BASE  AGREEMENT 

fMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  ?lven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agree- 
ment which  the  administration  entered 
Into  with  Spain  for  U.S.  military  aid  and 
lor  continued  base  rights  In  Spain,  was 
another  example  of  the  executive  branch 
ignoring  congressional  authority  under 
the  guise  of  executive  privilege.  Wlien 
this  agreement  was  concluded  last  Au- 
gust. I  Issued  a  public  statement  con- 
demning the  action  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration. On  August  6,  1970.  I  said: 

The  agreement  which  is  being  signed  with 
Spain  constitutes  a  significant  commitment 
which  has  neither  recelTcd  sanction  nor 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 

The  Spanish  base  agreement  once  again 
reveals  the  "underground  diplomacy"  which 
keeps  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
trtxca  knowmg  what  their  government  is 
doing. 

Hundreds  of  mlUlons  of  dollars  worth  of 
weapons  are  apparently  to  be  tran.sferred — 
by  loan.  sale,  or  other  means — to  Spain  in 
return  for  the  United  States'  being  able  to 
use  the  bases.  This  constitutes  nothing  less 
than  support  of  a  dictatorship  which  sup- 
presses political  right  and  civil  Ilbertlea. 

The  unsanctioned  military  ventures  of  the 
executive  branch — such  as  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia— illustrate  how  dangerous  it  Is  for 
Congress  to  surrender  Its  powers  to  the  exec- 
utive. By  extending  the  treaty  with  Spain  by 
executive  agreement,  the  Administration  has 
purposefully  ignored  the  concern  which  I 
and  other  members  of  Congress  have  voiced 
In  the  past  about  commitments  to  Spain. 
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In  order  to  deter  sucb  action,  and  to  ftrmly 
aasert  Congressional  oversight  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, I  have  Introduced  leglslauon  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy. 

This  latest  flaunting  of  Congressional 
powers  by  the  Administration  In  support  of 
a  reactionary  dictatorship — Is  Just  further 
JustlQcaclon  for  such  a  CGmmltt«e. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa£  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  oI  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Harai  on  account  of 
family  illness. 

Mr.  B1.ANT0N  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  LowEBSTHK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albekt),  for  today,  on  account  of  offlclal 
business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Abends  I ,  on  account  of  emergency 
appendectomy. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California) ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDE31S  GRANTED 

By  imanimouB  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  30 
minutes,  today, 

Mr.  QottzAua,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prey  )  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter :  j 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  WaLiAMS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDadi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harsha.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OooDLiNG.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hooan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHSROOK.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CHAMBEaLAiN,  fof  18  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarlcs  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Oarhatz.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 


iSXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Carey  In  six  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Crane  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  KJl.   17849. 

Mr.  HAHHEisciomT  to  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  HR  19919  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sayior.  today,  and  that  his  re- 
marks appear  prior  to  passage  of  HR. 
693  on  August  13, 1970. 


Mr.  Randall,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prey)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RomiEBusM  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SiEiGER  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Odbser. 

Mr.  Crane  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  ScHwiNGEL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Mn.LER  of  Ohio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Fbey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McDaoe  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  HoRioN  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Arends  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Shith  of  California. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Karsha. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bray  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  InstEinces. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  OuDE  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Lanoen  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Finbley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  In  five  iiutances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  MicIUgan  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bkubitz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.SAYLOR. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Catfery)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Eilberc. 

Mr.  William  O.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  McFall  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  three  instantee. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vakdc  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Walsie  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  CLAY  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  in  five  Iniitttnrfs. 


Mr.  Edwaus  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ICHORB. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  HtiNGATE  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEUER  In  two  instances. 
Mrs.  SuiuvAN  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patman  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bolano  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  seven  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  EcKBARDT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahoh  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  DULSKi  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  BoGGS  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Annuneio  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  1142.  An  act  to  autliorKe  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a  wil- 
derness area  the  national  forest  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  CAgle  Cap  wilderness  Area, 
known  as  the  Minam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area.  In  (Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3747.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  Increase  the  Jurisdictional 
amount  for  the  administration  of  small 
est&tes.  to  Increase  the  family  allowance, 
to  provide  simplified  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  estates,  and  bo  eliminate  provi- 
sions which  discriminate  against  women  In 
Hdmitiisterlng  estates;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Outrlct  of  Columbia. 

8.  S748.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reonoval 
of  snow  and  Ice  from  the  paved  sidewalks 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3749,  An  act  relating  to  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  i«'mgr>ET.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

BJt.  eta.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  73  ye*rs  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H-R.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  14982.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  case  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium,  and 
any  successor  organisation  thereto: 

H.R.  1S073.  An  s«t  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  In  U-8.  currency  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
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H-R.  17804.  An  «t  to  authorize  certain 
constniciion  a:  mlUtary  inscalUtlons.  imd  lor 
other  purposes:  and 

HR  18731.  An  met  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  airhorized  for  members  ot  the 
American  Battle  Monumenu  Comniission 
vhPQ  ID  a  travel  suitvis 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  ftnnoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  SenaU  of  the  following  titles: 

s.  30.  An  ac(  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  In  the  United  State*: 

S.  3695.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
meat  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
polltiin  Police  force,  the  Plrc  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice force,  the  Executive  Protective  Serrlce, 
and  of  certain  oCBcers  and  members  of  the 
V.3    Secret  Serrtce,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

SJ.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  establlahlng  a  boundary  between 
such  States: 

S.J.  Res.  233  Joint  rasolntlon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation rteslgnatlng  January  1971  a«  "Ha- 
ttonal  Blood  Donor  Month*';  and 

SJ.  Res.  MS-  Joint  resolution  to  prorlde 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Insurance  author- 
ity. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  774,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 16.  1970. 

Thereupon  <at  4  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  774,  91st  Congress,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 16.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILLS      AND     JOINT     RESOLimON 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  October  13.  1970.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  ai76.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
tTntted  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  to  residential  community 
tre«tznent  centen  persons  who  are  placed  on 
probation,  released  on  parole,  or  mandatinlly 
releaaed; 

HR.  91ft4.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  for  any 
public  purpose  of  certain  real  property  In  the 
State  of  Georgia: 

B-R.  94S34.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  ipeclalUied  medi- 
cal resources: 

H  R.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  commissioned  offloers  of  the  Marine 
Corps: 

HR.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  person  under  31  yean  of  age: 

HR.  13601.  .An  act  to  release  and  convey 
the  reversionary  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  known  as  the  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  Townalte,  Umatilla  County.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  ISMS.  An  act  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sona aasertlog  such  claims  would  be  subject: 

HJl.  17146.  A  supplsmental  to  the  act  of 
Pebmary  9.  1831.  incorporating  the  Colum- 
bian College,  now  known  as  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  In  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla  and  the  acta  amendatory  or  supplemen- 
tal thereof:  and 

H.J.  Res.  IS88.  A  reeolntlon  maklnc  farther 
continuing  approprlatlotu  tor  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.   ALBERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  more 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimi cations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  appropriations  and  transfers  made  under 
Public  Law  91-305  to  meet  the  costs  In  fiscal 
year  1970  of  pay  Increases  granted  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Employees  S&lary  Act  of 
1970  and  81  Stat.  649.  pursuant  to  section 
306(c)  of  PubUc  Law  91-306  (H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
405):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3461.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  flacal  year  1971.  In- 
cluding budget  authority  for  additional  Fed- 
eral payment  and  loans  to  the  city,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-406) :  to  t2te  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
primed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLtPnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

l>4r.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  S.  3785.  An  act  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorlee  educa- 
tional a5sist4Uicc  to  wives  and  chUdren.  and 
home  loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action. 
captured  by  a  hostile  force,  or  Interned  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1606).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  StAte 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. Limited  survey  of  honorariums  given 
guest  speaken  for  engagements  at  colleges 
and  unlverslUes  (Rept.  No.  91-1607).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
□n  Small  Business.  Small  Business  In  Oov- 
emment  procurement — before  and  after  de- 
fense cutbacks  (Rept.  No.  91-1008).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANTEU9  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  Post  OIIBoa  and  Civil  Service.  8.  676.  An 
act  to  Include  firefighters  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8336(c)  of  tiue  S,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retirement  of 
Government  employees  engaged  In  certain 
hazardous  occupations:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1609).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FRtCDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  Res  1147.  Resolution  relat- 
ing to  certain  allowances  of  Members,  officers, 
and  standing  committees  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1010).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  r^erred  as  foUowa: 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    lUlnola    (for 
himself  attd  Mr.  Cramvb)  : 
HR.   19732.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Corps 
ot    Engineers   Environmental   Policy   Act   of 
1970;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.    197S3.   A   bill   to  terminate  the  air- 
lines  mutual   aid   agreement:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Purelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI; 
HR.  19734.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  establishment   of  a  law 
enforcement  officers'  bill   of  rights  In  each 
of  the  several  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARET   (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Ao- 

DABBo,  Mr.  ANDcmsoN  of  Tenoessee. 

Mr.     BENKrrr,    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr. 

BaAsco.  Mr.  Bybnx  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Cttxca.  Mr.  CtABK,  Mr.  Conters. 

Mr.    DADDAaio,   Mr.   Dtnt,   Mr.   KZL- 

BBBc,  Mr.  PtTLTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

Flood.  Mr.  Gakmats,  Mr.  Gonzalis. 

Mr.   Hathawat.   Mr.   Hawkins,    Mr. 

IdZKVA.  Mr.  MuBTOT   of   New  York, 

Mr.  Nik,  Mr.  OmMaaa.  Mr.  Poocll, 

and  Mr.  Rtan  ) : 

H.R.  19735.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 

of  housing  for  veterans;    to  the  Committee 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CAREY     (for     hlmaeU.    Ui. 

Cbablb  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  WoLrr,  Mr. 

BaADBMAB,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr. 

HxiiaTOSKii : 

HR.  19736.  A  blU  to  assl£t  in  the  provision 

of  housing  for  veterans;   to  the  Committee 

o'l  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Daodabio  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GiAiiio) : 

H  R.  19737.  A  bill  to  establish  a  s>-8tem  for 

the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  revenues 

with  the  States;  to  the  CommJttee  on  Waya 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJt.  19738.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Pacllltlaa  Aot  of  1908  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  parking  facility  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  OUB8BR: 
H.R.  19739.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
I  percent  PedMal  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of 
automobtlee  using  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, and  to  provide  that  the  revenuee  from 
such  tax  will  be  used  for  a  research  program 
to  develop  aJtematUes  to  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H  R  19740.  A  bin  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  reeouroes  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exerdae  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  aUocatlon 
of  total  public  resources:  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  19741.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  poUcemen,  ftrtonen. 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McClitxx: 
HJt.  19743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
UxUted  Statea  Code  to  provide  that  an  abor- 
tion In  faculties  of  the  uniformed  services 
may  be  performed  only  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  abortion  la  performed:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HJl.  19743.  A  blU  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  AtcohoUc  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  except  beer  driver-salesmen 
from  the  requirement  of  obtaining  a  solici- 
tor's license  under  that  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MINISB: 
BM.  19744.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Olght  Id  in- 
terstate cr  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution  for   the   killing   of   a   policeman   or 
fireman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
AoAus,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Anvkbson 
of  nilnola,  Mr.  Beasco,  Mr.  Bbowk 
of     California.     Mr.     Button,     Mrs. 
Cbisholm,   Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Dellkn- 
BACK.  Mr.  Edwarob  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
EzLSCEC,   Mr.   EscH,    Mr.   Fabbstxin, 
Mr.  FSASCB,  Mr.  Halpbbk,  Mr.  Has- 
KZNCTON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechlzb 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hobton,  and 
Mr.  KcTH) ; 
Hit.  19745.  A  blU  to  faclUUte  and  encour- 
age cooperaUOD  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  defense  contractors  engaged  In 
the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  the 
United  States  In   providing  for  an  orderly 
conversion  from  defense  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure,  through  such  ooo{>era- 
tlon.  that  the  United  States  and  such  de- 
fense contractors  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  arising  out  of  the  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  required  by  rea- 
son  of  the  changing   defense  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  such  an  orderly 
conversion  In  an  effort  to  minimize,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  hardships  and  other  dis- 
ruptive factors  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
defense  workers  and  their  families  as  a  re- 
sult thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BtNQBAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KocR,  Mr.  LowEHSTciN,  Mr.  Mc- 
CLOSKZT,  Mr.  McDadk,  Mr.  Mxxva, 
Mr.  OrriNCXB,  Mr.  Podiu.,  Mr.  Rsss, 
Mr.    RoaiBOM,    Mr.    Roskitthal,    Mr. 

RTAN,  Mr.  SCKNEEBELI,  Mr.  SCHWdf- 

ccL.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Tbompsoh  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Whalbx,  and  Mr.  Wotrr) : 
H.R.  19746.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  defense  contractors  engaged  In 
the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  an  orderly 
conversion  from  defense  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure,  through  such  coopera- 
tion, that  the  United  States  and  such  de- 
fense contractors  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  arising  out  of  the  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  changing  defense  needs  of  the 
UiUted  Statea  to  prorlde  for  such  an  orderly 
conversion  In  an  effort  to  minimize,  to  the 
extent  poaslble.  the  hardships  and  other 
disruptive  factors  Ukely  to  be  encountered 
by  defease  workers  and  their  families  as  a 
result  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  ^relgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19747.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  donations  of  blood  to 
nonprofit  blood  banks  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NEl£EN: 
H.R.  19748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Trafflc  Act.  1925,  to  provlds  for 
use  of  a  distinctive  emblem  on  slow-moving 
vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PATTKS : 
HJl.  19749.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purpoiBes;    to  the  Committee  on  Bducstlon 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RARICKt 
19750.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  busaaiie 
disposition  x>t  mlUtary  dogs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


By   Mr.   ROTH    (tor  himself  and   Mr. 
McDadx)  : 
HJt.  19751.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  assaults  and 
other  crimes  on  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, firemen,   and   Judicial    officers;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  19753.  A  blU  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  19753.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law 
enforcement  officer  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties  when  the  offender  travels 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  usee  any  facility 
of  Interstate  commerce  for  such  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19754.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  Of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II.  Korean  oonfilct.  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans entitled  to  educational  benefits  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration who  did  not.  or  do  not.  utilize 
their  entitlement,  may  transfer  their  en- 
titlement to  their  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
HJl.  19756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
rlde for  an  additional  parking  facility  in  the 
District  of  Coltunbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SLACK : 
H.R.  19756.  A  hUl  to  prohibit  aasaulte  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
ludldal  officers;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEPIELO : 
H.R.  19757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ta- 
ipectlon  of  certain  egg  product*  by  the  U.S. 
15epartment  of  Agriculture;  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  um- 
formity  of  standards  for  eggs  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  In  administration  of  this  act;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By.Mr.  WATSON: 
HR,  19768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  certain  circumstances  uf  non- 
regular  retired  pay  to  persons  below  age  60 
If  they  are  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJt.  19759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  coDsimiers  by  Insuring  fair  and 
reaponslve  billing  practices  on  credit  card 
ac'iounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C'  rrency. 

By  Mr.  CAREY   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBo.  Mr.  ANiaxsoN  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.    AspiNALL,    Mr.    BsNNTrr,    Mr. 
BSASCO.  Mr.  Btbvb  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Cblub.    Mrs.    Ckxsholk,    Mr. 
C1.AXK.,  Mr.  CoNTEBs,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
Plooo.     Mr.     Fttlton     of     Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Oasiutz,  Mr.  Gohzalsz.  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hawkims,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  MuEPFT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nn, 
Mr.  OrriNCEE.  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr.  Btan. 
and  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  19700.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cn.- 
B^,    Mr.    WoLrr,    and    Mr.    Bel- 
STOS&i) : 
H.R,  19701.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  oportunltles  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates; 
to  the  Commltee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  19762.  A  bill  to  share  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues with  State  and  local  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
B.R.  19763.   A   bill    to   amend    tiM   act   of 
August  3.  1906  (8a  Stat.  625)  to  protect  the 
ecolo^   of   estuarlne    areaa    by    regulating 


dumping  of  waste  materials,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  marine 
sanctuarlee.  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  19764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  in  oom- 
bat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  19765.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  insurance 
program  for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  19760.  A  blU  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
to  law  enforcement  offloers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  Stsktes  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19767.  A  bill  to  make  available  Fed- 
eral aaslstonce  to  local  law  enforcement 
agenclea  In  cases  involving  the  killing  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offlcera.  fire- 
men, and  Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19768.  A  blU  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  aasault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  eQforc«ment  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19769.  A  bUl  to  estabUsb  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Distinguished  Law  Enforce- 
ment Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  19770.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proposal  for  a  feasible  and 
Innovative  tirban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem employing  modes  of  transportation 
other  than  the  Internal  combustion  engine: 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  19771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AOslrs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLEB   of   West  Vtrglnla: 

HJl.  19772.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  pensions  and  other  benefits  of 
cool  miners  working  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HELST06SI: 

BR.  19773.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUc  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  in  com- 
bat Bones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    MILI£: 

HJt- 19774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  In 
certain  eases  a  spouse  will  tw  relieved  of  li- 
ability arising  from  a  Joint  Income  tax  re- 
turn: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  19775.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  registra- 
tion system  with  respect  to  donors  of  blood 
and  to  provide  funds  for  resesjch  to  detect 
serum  hepatitis  prior  to  transfusion  and 
trszumisslon  of  the  disease;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce. 

HJl.  19776.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
educational  campaign  to  combat  the  lack  of 
consciousness  of  the  public  ss  to  the  danger 
of  improper  uses  ot  motor  vehicles  on  the 
highways,  and  to  impose  sn  additional  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  s  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline 
and  other  motor  fuels  to  pay  for  the  cosa 
of  such  campaign:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RDD  of  New  Tort: 

H.H.  19777.  A  blU  to  amend  tb«  NaUonal 
mstorlo  Pz^eerratlon  Aot  of  1960.  aa  amcsid- 
ed.  to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  persons 
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Who  bave  buildings  or  struccuree  registered 
In  the  NatlooKl  BegUter  In  order  to  preserve 
such  historic  properties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
BJl.  1977B.  A  bUl  to  provide  increaMd  an- 
nuttles  under  the  Ctvli  Senrice  Retirement 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service- 
By  Mr.  STBATTON: 
H  R.  19779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of 
an  tndtvlduars  outclde  earnings  will  cease  to 
be  made  from  beneftu  based  on  such  mdl- 
viduals  wage  record,    to  the  Conuntttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CelUornla : 
H.R.  19780.  A  bill  to  authorize  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  under  the 
Federal-State  adult  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  Improve  such  pro- 
grams, snd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W&ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  19781.  A  bill  to  prorlde  financial  ben- 
efits for  certain   spouses   and   children   who 
are  physlcaUy  handicapped  or  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H^  19783.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
urban   bond   program   to   provide  an  eCTec- 
tlve    means   of   financlnc   the    construction 
of  needed  urban  bousing:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJv.  10783.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  collect  and  remove  on 
a  continuing  basis  accumulations  of  debris 
in  the  Susquehanna  River;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  197B4.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTaln. 


By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.    1401.  Joint  resolution   granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey    and   New   York   for    certain    amend- 
ments to  the  waterfront  commission  com- 
pact and  for  entering  Into  the  airport  com- 
mlsdion   compact,   and   for   other   purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOODLINO: 
H.J.  Res.  1402.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  esUbllshment  of  the  Dwlght  David  El- 
senhower Square  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Bv  Mr.   BINOHAM    (for   himself.  Mr. 
"Clat,    Mr,    Nix.    Mr.    Ucocrrr.    Mr. 
UoALL.  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Recs,  Mr.  Ol- 
SEN.  Mr.  ASHtTT.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Hab- 
BiNCTON,    Mr.    OrrtNcra.    Mr.    Dad- 
DABio.    Mr.    Dices.    Mrs.    Chisholm. 
Mr.  MooBHKAO,  Mr.  EDw&ans  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Moli^han. 
Mr.  MixvA.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Con- 
TCBs.  and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 
H.   Con.   Rea.   782.   Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  the  placing  of  a  bust  or  statue 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
AfDEBsoN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mm>5,  Mr. 
HoBTON.  Mr.  Fbascb.  Mr   Moase,  Mr. 
RoaKNTHAL.     Mr.     McClosket,      Mr. 
CoKEi-AK.   and   Mr.   Moshxb)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   783.   Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  placing  of  a  bust  or  statue 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in  the  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pbzt.  and  Mr.  WcxcKsa) : 
H.  Res.    1254.  Resolution   relative  to  the 
PTS  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.  Res.  1255.  Resolution  declaring  that  Che 
House  rejects  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  ObacenUy  and 
Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  L«hor. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  AsB- 

UET.    Mr,    PBIEOEL,    Mr.    HABaWCTOM. 

and  Mr.  Symxhgtonj  : 

H.  Res.   12S6,  Resolution  on  dLsmlssal  of 
professional  air  traffic  controllers  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Rea.  1257.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  W.^TSON: 

H.  Res.  1358.  Resolution  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  utterly  reject  and  condemns 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
and  furthermore  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives calls  upon  the  President  to  reject 
the  findings  of  said  Commission;  to  the  Comi- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.  Res.  1259.  Resolution  to  welcome  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  to 
Waohington.  DC.  for  their  5l5t  annual  con- 
vention; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ur.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  19786.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
de  Leonardo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  19786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Bak 
Kyung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HJl  19787.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adrlano 
Botelho   Monlz;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  19786.  A   bill  for   the   relief  of  John 
O.  OaldweU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H  R  19789.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Young- 
dahl  Song:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE— Wednesday/,  October  14,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thojjas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  who  hast  made  and 
preserved  us  a  Nation,  guide  us  and  all 
the  people  In  the  crucial  decisions  of  the 
coming  days.  Let  all  that  Is  done  be  well 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  In  the  tumult  of 
our  times  and  the  convulsion  of  human 
society,  help  us  to  see  Thee  moving  in 
the  processes  of  history  and  presiding 
over  our  destiny. 

"Breathe  through  the  pulses  of  desire 
Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm : 
Let  sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire: 
SpeaJc  through  the  earthquake,  wind, 

and  Ore. 

O  still,  small  voice  of  calm!" — Whittier. 

O  Lord,  watch  over  us  all  during  our 

separation.  Give  Thy  servants  strength 

for  the  contests  ahead,  rest  and  renewal 

before  returning.  And  may  we  have  peace 

in  our  hearts,  peace  in  our  land,  and 

peace  in  the  world. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACnNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Rdsscll). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U  S.  SCNATT. 

Pkesioknt  rao  txmpobi:. 
Wathtnfton.  DC,  October  14. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  wmporanly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thovas  F.  EAOLXroH,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Mlsaourl,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
RiCKABD  B.  Russaiu,, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


I  No.  379  Leg.l 

Allen 

Hansen 

MlUer 

Bible 

Harris 

Mondale 

Hart 

Proimlre 

Bym,  w.  Va. 

Holland 

Rlbieoff 

Oook 

Hughes 

aaxbe 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Scbwetker 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Bpong 

Dole 

Jordan.  N.C. 

StennlB 

Eagleton 

1hT«n>fl*M 

TKlmulg>A 

Ervln 

MatbUa 

wuilama.  Del 

Fuibnght 

McOovem 

Young.  Ohio 

Qrlffln 

Mclntyre 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  having  adjourned  in 
the  absence  of  a  quortim  on  October  13, 
1970.  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pretence  of  a 
quonun. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota <Mr.  Bdkdick),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Ctsmoti) ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston ).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gobi),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HaktkO  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Km- 
MiDY),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCakthti.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGn).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Blaine  (Mr.  Mmnoa) .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastokc)  ,  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkhan), 
and  the  Senator  fiom  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symingtons  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GoODELLi.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATriELD),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator 
from  California  '  Mr.  Murphy  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mi-.  Pearson),  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and 
Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MCNDTi  Is  absent  liecause  of  illness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Altott  Ellender  Nelson 

Anderson  Fannin  Packwood 

Baker  Oildwater  Pell 

Barh  Or«vel  Ruseell 

Bellmon  Oumey  Scott 

Brooke  Holllngs  Smith,  ^dallle 

Bytd,  Va.  Jatlts  Stevens 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho    Thurmond 

Church  I«n«  Tydlnes 

Curtis  Magnuson  WUllams.  N.J. 

Domlnlck  MeCTellan  Tarborough 

Eastland  Metcal(  Youn«.  N  Dak. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will 
be  a  brief  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTmO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


sages  of  duly  enrolled  bills  and  resolu- 
tions from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object :  I  am  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  am  just  asking  whether  that 
would  include  messengers  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  duly  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  13,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  on  today,  Wednes- 
day, October  14,  1970.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 


AUTHORI2ATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  ON  NOVEMBER 
10,  1970,  AND  NOVEMBER  13,  1970, 
FOR  APPROPRIATE  REFERRAL 
THEREOF,  AND  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
October  14,  1970,  until  noon.  Novem- 
ber 16.  1970.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized,  on  Noveml)er  10, 1970,  and 
November  13.  1970,  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  they  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred: that  during  the  same  period  all 
committees  of  the  Senate  may  be  permit- 
ted on  those  days  to  file  their  reports, 
together  with  any  minority,  indivldua], 
and  supplemental  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REC- 
ORD DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  about  proceed- 
ing during  the  adjournment,  before  we 
go  into  executive  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  My  inquiry  to 
the  majority  leader  Is  this:  What  will  be 
the  status  of  the  Congressionai.  Record 
during  the  adjournment?  When  we  final- 
ly adjourn  speeches  may  be  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  Record  for  10  more 
days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Notice  has  already 
been  incorporated  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record  which  states  what  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  stated  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  Into 
executive  session  to  consider  nomina- 
tions on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimouB  consent  that  those  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


VS.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice  Adm.  Jackson  D.  Arnold, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  an  admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

IN    TBI   SB    PORCC 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  in  the  Air 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  those  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c(msent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain 
unobjected-to  items  on  the  calendar,  t*- 
binning  with  Calendar  No.  1325. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


H.  ti  H.  MANUFACTUBINO  CO.,  INC. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  to  refer 
the  bill  iS.  263)  entiUed  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  H.  t  H.  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc."  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Remlved.  That  the  bill  (S  263)  entitled 
"A  blU  lor  the  reUef  ol  the  H.  and  H.  Manu- 
facturing Company,  incorporated",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  sutes 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
abaU  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provlslone  of  sectlona  1403  and  MOa 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  report 
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t&ereoD  to  the  Senate,  «t  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  Bucb  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  tbereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  aa  a  claim,  legal  or  equi- 
table, against  tbe  United  states  or  a  gratuity 
and  the  aznount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably 
due  rrom  the  Unlt*d  states  to  the  claimant. 


O'BRIEN  DIESELECTRIC  CORP. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  20 1  to  refer  the 
bill  (S.  2681  entitled  "A  bUl  lor  the  re- 
lief of  the  O'Brien  Dleselectric  Corp."  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  for  g  report  thereon,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Aemlfed,  Ttiat  the  bul  (S.  268)  entitled 
"A  btl!  for  the  relief  of  the  O'Brien  Dleselec- 
tric Corporation",  now  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers. Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  TTnlted  States  Court  of  Claims- 
and  tjie  Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1492  and  3500  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earlteet  practicable  date.  g1vlnf> 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
aa  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  Che  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  ttae 
ITnlted  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 
If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  tbe 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJt.  17970)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AMATEUR  RADIO   OPERATORS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  1466)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  193*  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  Cnited  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
theii-  stations  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
word  Act",  insert  "(8  U.S.C.  :445ifi )": 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  'Sutes",  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  when  an 
application  for  a  license  is  received  by 
the  Commission,  it  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Government  of 
such  fact,  and  such  agencies  shall  forth- 
with furnish  to  the  Commission  such  in- 
formation in  their  pos-session  as  bears 
upon  the  compatibility  of  the  request 
with  the  national  security:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  requested  liceme  may 
then  be  granted  unless  the  Commission 
shall  determine  that  information  re- 
ceived from  such  agencies  necessitates 
denial  of  the  request.  Other  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  request  or  application  for  or  modi- 
fication, suspension,  or  cancellation  of 
any  such  license," :  and  on  page  2.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  insert  "Proctded. 


That  when  an  application  for  a  license 
is  received  by  the  Commission,  it  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  such  fact,  and  such  agen- 
cies shall  forthwith  furnih  to  the  Com- 
mission such  information  in  their  pos- 
session as  bears  upon  the  compatibility 
of  the  request  with  the  national  security: 
And  provided  lurther,  Tliat  the  re- 
quested license  may  then  be  granted  un- 
less the  Commission  shall  determine  that 
information  received  from  such  agencies 
necessitates  denial  of  the  request.  Other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  request  or  application 
for  or  modiflcatlon,  suspension,  or  can- 
cellation of  any  such  license.": 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

B.  14S6 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Reprejentauves  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 303(1)  of  the  CommunlcatlonB  Act  of 
1934  (47  DSC.  303(1))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
aa  follows : 

"(3)  NotwltlutandlDg  paragraph  (]}  of 
tills  sutisectlon,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur  radio 
atations  to  aliens  admitted  to  the  17nlted 
States  for  permanent  residence  who  have 
filed  under  section  S34(f)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  (B  U.S.C.  144(f))  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  t7Dlted  States:  Provided.  That  when  an 
application  for  a  license  Is  received  by  the 
Commission,  it  shall  notify  tbe  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  of  such  fact,  and 
such  agencies  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  Information  In  their  pos- 
session as  bears  upon  the  compatlbUlty  of 
the  request  with  the  national  security:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  requested  license 
may  then  tie  granted  unless  the  Commission 
Bliall  determine  that  information  received 
from  such  agencies  necessitates  deiUat  of  the 
request.  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  Administrative  Prticedure  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  requast  or  application 
for  or  modification,  suspension,  or  cancel- 
iauon  of  any  such  license." 

SBC.  3  Section  310(a)  of  the  (>»ununlca- 
tloiu  Act  of  1934  (47  tI.SC.  310(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Kotwlthstandlng  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  a  license  for  an  amateur  radio 
station  may  be  granted  to  and  held  by  an 
alien  admitted  to  the  I7nlted  States  for  per- 
manent residence  who  has  filed  under  sec- 
tion 334(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty Act  (8  use.  144S(r))  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  when  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license  is  rscelved  by  the 
Commission.  It  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Qovemment  of  such  fact,  and 
such  agencies  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  Information  in  their  pos- 
session as  bears  upon  the  compatibility  of 
Che  request  with  the  national  security:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  requested  license 
may  be  granted  unless  the  Commission  shall 
determine  that  information  received  from 
such  agencies  necessitates  denia.  of  the  re- 
quest. Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  request  or  application  for 
or  modification,  suspensloxi,  or  cancellation 
of  any  such  license." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDmniEB  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  470)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws,  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
s.  Rta.  470 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  SSS.SOO,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  during  the  same  period,  specified 
in  S.  Res.  334.  Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed 
to  February  16,  1970,  authorizing  an  Investi- 
gation of  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  and 
their  administration. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  472)  to  provide 
addiUoniil  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  way  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  aa  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  473 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  la  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  660,000, 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purpoeee  and  during  the  same  period, 
specified  In  Senate  Resolution  336,  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  agreed  to  Fet>ruary  16,  1970. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGINO 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  473)  authoriz- 
ing  additional    funds    for    the    Special 
Committee  on   Aging,   was  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  473 

ilBjolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  634,000, 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period,  speci- 
fied in  Senate  Resolution  316,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  igreed  to  February  16,  1970. 


ADDITION  .^L  COPIES  OF  THE  1969 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con, 
Res,  712)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee's  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  1969,  House  Re- 
port Numbered  91-983,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

THE    PLEDGE    OF   ALLEGIANCE    TO 
THE  FlAG 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  732)  providing  for  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  of  "The  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag,"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PRDnTNG  .USDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  REORG  ANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

The  concurrent  resolution    (H.  Con. 
Res,  740)    authorizing  the  printing  of 
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additional  copies  of  the  hearings  accom- 
panying the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  

CUBA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  748)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  entitled 
"Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  "  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  CUMULATIVE  IN- 
DEX TO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACI'IVi'liES  1955  THROUGH  1968 
I84TH  THROUGH  90TH  CON- 
GRESSES) 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  753 1  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  publications  entitled 
"Supplement  to  Cumulative  Index  to 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  1955  through  1968 
(84 th  through  90th  Congresses) ,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


ANATOMY  OP  A  REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT:  STUDENTS  FOR  A 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con, 
Res.  770)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  "Anatomy  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary Movement:  'Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,"  ■■  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


sert  "eight":  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"dated",  to  strike  out  "February  4,  1969." 
and  insert  "June  IS,  1967.  revised  Sep- 
tember 12,  1970,":  and  at  the  top  of 
page  3,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  tjM  area  depicted  aa 
the  Special  Management  Unit  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahall  not  permit 
harvesting  of  timber  or  public  or  private 
vetUcular  use  of  any  existing  road,  and  stiall 
not  construct  or  permit  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  any  road  In  said  Special  Man- 
agement Unit.  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister said  unit  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  na- 
tional forests  especially  to  provide  for  non- 
vehicular  access  recreation  and  may  con- 
struct such  facilities  and  take  such  mea- 
sures as  are  necessary  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  visitors  and  to  protect  the  resources 
of  said  unit:  Provided,  hou'ever.  That  this 
section  shall  not  affect  such  vehicular  use 
and  maintenance  of  existing  roads  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  said 
unit  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
area  referred  to  In  subsection  <a)  with  the 
Interior  and  Tninilar  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  farce  and  effect  as  Included 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  hovjever.  That  correc- 
tions of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made- 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


PENALTIES  FOR  ILLEGAL  FISHINa 
IN  FISHERY  ZONE 

The  bill  IH.R.  14678)  to  strengthen 
the  penalties  for  illegal  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  and  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  MaxsniLD.  the 
following  measure  on  the  calendar  call 
was  passed  over: 

Calendar  No.  1347.  HS..  8298,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  modernize  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  application  and  scope 
of  the  exemption  provided  therein. 


SOUTH  ABSAROKA  WILDERNESS, 
SHOSHONE  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
WYO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  14881  to  designate  the  Stratfleld 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washa- 
kie Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the 
South  Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs  with 
amendments,  on  i>age  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "six"  and  In- 


S.  1468 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  ttie  WU- 
demess  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat. 
891),  the  area  classified  as  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  acres  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Washalcle  Wilderness — ^Pro- 
posed,"' dated  June  15,  1967,  revised  Septem- 
ber 13,  1970,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Is  hereby  designated  for  addition  to  and  as 
a  part  of  the  area  heretofore  known  as  the 
South  Abs&roka  WUderness.  which  la  hereby 
renamed  as  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Washakie  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this 
Act;  Provided,  howet^er.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sic.  3.  The  Stratified  Primitive  Area  addi- 
tion to  the  Washakie  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wil- 
derness by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Stratified  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby  abolllhed. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Within  the  area  depicted  aa  the 
Special  Management  Unit  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  aection  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shaU  not  permit  barveat- 


iQg  of  timber  or  public  or  private  vehicular 
use  of  any  exUtlng  road,  and  shall  not  con- 
struct or  permit  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  any  road  in  said  Special  Management 
Unit.  The  SecreUry  shaU  administer  said 
unit  In  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  national  forests 
eepeclally  to  provide  for  nonvehlcular  access 
recreation  and  may  construct  such  facilities 
and  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  visitors  and  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  said  unit:  Proruled, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  affect 
such  vehicular  use  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  said  unit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stiall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  descrlpuon  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  Included  In 
this  Act :  Provided,  hoirever.  That  correctiona 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  t>e  mode. 

WASHAKIX   WlUEBiraSS 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  my  legisla- 
tion, S.  1468  which  would  establish  a 
Washakie  Wilderness  in  northwestern 
Wyoming. 

This  legislation,  cosponsored  by  my- 
self and  Senator  McGxx,  Is  the  result  of 
several  months  consultation  and  work  by 
the  various  parties  involved.  The  bill,  as 
reported,  includes  some  208,000  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land  within  the  wilder- 
ness area,  as  wen  as  35,000  additional 
acres  within  a  special  management  di- 
rective outlined  in  the  bill. 

In  total,  this  240,000  acres  of  protected 
Forest  Service  land  will  combine  with 
the  South  Absaroka  Wilderness  area  to 
Uiclude  nearly  700,000  acres  within  the 
protection  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 

I  originally  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  Washakie  Wilderness  area  in 
1967.  Following  my  introduction  of  this 
initial  legislation,  hearings  were  held  In 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  in  Washington.  In 
the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  the  pres- 
ent legislation  which  was  developed  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  derived  from  the 
previous  hearings. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  S.  1468  rep- 
resents a  further  refinement  as  to  Just 
what  should  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

In  developing  this  legislation  to  Its 
present  form,  I  met  with  Senator  McGtz 
on  several  occasions.  Stemming  from 
these  meetings,  special  management  di- 
rectives were  developed  to  be  included 
within  S.  1488  which  would  protect  an 
addltionr>.!  35.000  acre  tract  west  of  the 
proposed  Washakie  "Wilderness  known  as 
the  DuNoir  area. 

The  DuNoIr  Is  an  unusually  scenic  area 
which  deserves  protection  from  addi- 
tional encroachment.  Because  of  early 
tie  hack  harvesting  as  well  as  four-wheel - 
drive  access  roads  which  cross  the  area, 
the  DuNoIr  does  not  qualify  for  inclusion 
as  a  wilderness  area.  The  management 
directives  for  the  DuNoIr  point  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  road  building, 
timbering,  or  public  vehicle  use  of  the 
area.  This  provision  preserves  the  In- 
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tegrity  of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  not  forc- 
ing Inclusion  of  a  tract  that  does  not 
meet  wilderness  requirements,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  this  great  area 
from  further  transgression  of  its  esthetic 
values. 

Certainly  there  are  some  who  still  feel 
that  the  boundaries  are  not  precisely 
right  and  that  other  small  areas  should 
have  been  added  to  the  wilderness,  or 
that  some  small  phrase  relating  to  the 
directives  of  the  DuNoir  should  have  been 
adjusted.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  truth 
is  that  a  great  many  divergent  interests 
and  feelings  have  been  reconciled  and 
compromised  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
bill  as  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  approval . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— OBJECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
quested to  object,  and  I  do  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Objection  is  beard. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  I  had  the  floor,  I 
would  be  deUghted  to  yield.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATIOAS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  to  be  recognized 
at  this  time  for  one- half  hour.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Mar;lai.d 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  any  loss  of 
time.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  any  loss  of  the  time 
charged  allotted  Co  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  lurther  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
I  shall  explain  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  jAvrrs  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Ou  page  1  (ollowtDg  Uue  6,  loaert  the 
f  ollowlDg : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  last  aentence  or  Motion 
KMlbl  (41  of  ttUc  38  of  the  Dnited  Statu 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  (ollo«-s:  "Court 
for  tiie  Southern  Division  shall  be  hpld  at 
Blloxi  and  Oulfport." 

Ssc.  3.  That  the  last  sentence  of  section 
104(b)  (3)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Coun  for  the 
Western  Division  shall  be  held  at  Natchez 
and  VIcltsburg:  Provided.  That  court  shaU  be 
held  at  Natchez  If  suitable  quarters  and 
accommodations  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  1(X>  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  IIM  Maryland. 

"Maryland  constitutes  one  Judicial  district. 

"Court  shall  be  held  at  Baltimore.  Cumber- 
land. Denton,  and  at  a  suitable  site  In  Prince 
Oeorges  County  not  more  than  Sve  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Oeorges  Counties." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
question  of  where  to  hold  terms  of  court. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  a 
nimiber  of  additional  bills  of  the  same 
kind.  The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
to  Incorporate  the  provisions  of  three 
similar  bills  which  passed  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year:  S.  981,  S.  3225,  and  S. 
3122.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wishes  to  attach  their  provisions  as 
amendments  to  this  New  York  bill,  which 
is  agreeable  to  me,  so  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  amendments  and  pass 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  n-ere  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  biU  iHJi.  18126)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


SESSIONS  OF  US.  DISTRICT  COURT 
IN   CERTAIN   DISTRICTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  1812«. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  <HJl. 
181261  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  holding  dis- 
trict court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  at  Westbury,  N.Y.,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  arrangements  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  'Mr. 
E*siL(unp>,  I  send  to  the  desk  certain 
amendments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  call  up  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  YIS..  16710, 
having  to  do  with  loans  to  veterans? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader  for 
that  purpose,  provided  that  I  may  do  so 
t»1thout  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  able 
Senator    from   California    (Mr.    Ckans- 


TON>.  I  ask  the  Chau-  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  16710.  the  Vet- 
erans' Housing  Act  of  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•H.R.  167101  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  Slates  Code,  to  remove  the 
time  limitations  on  the  use  of  entitle- 
ment to  loan  benents,  to  authorize  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  mobile  homes,  to  authorize  direct 
loans  for  certain  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  were  in  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  1803  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1810  and  1811"  In 
sutisectlon  (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"IBIO,  1811,  and  1819";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "years" 
In  the  arst  sentence  of  sutisectlon  (d)  1 1 )  the 
following:  "except  as  provided  In  section 
ISig  of  this  title". 

(d)  Sutisectlon  (b)  of  section  1804  of  such 
tlUe  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the"; 
and  subsection  (d>  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  strlung  out  "Whenever"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  whenever". 

(e)  Section  1818  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  sutisecuons  (c),  (d),and  (e> 
and  Inserting  *n  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  exception  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  entitlement 
derived  under  such  sutisectlon  (a)  shall  in- 
clude eligibility  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  sections  1813  and  1615.  and 
bustneas  loans  under  section  1814  of  tills 
title.  If  (1)  the  veteran  previously  derived 
entitlement  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter 
based  on  service  during  World  War  It  or 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  (2)  he  has  not  used 
any  of  his  entitlement  derived  from  such 
service. 

"(d)  Any  entitlement  to  the  lienefits  of 
this  section  wlilcb  had  not  expired  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Housing 
Act  of  1970  and  any  entitlement  to  such  ben- 
efits accruing  after  such  date  shall  not  expire 
untU  used." 

SEC.  3.  Section  1810  of  uae  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  adding  the  following  new  clause  after 
clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a): 

"(S)  To  refinance  existing  mortgage  loans 
or  other  Hens  which  ore  secured  of  record  on 
a  dwelling  or  farm  residence  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  him  as  his  home.  Nothing  In  this 
chapter  shall  preclude  a  veteran  from  paying 
to  a  lender  any  discount  required  by  such 
lender  In  connection  with  such  refinancing."; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section  the 
following  new  sutisectlon: 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  guaranty  of  a  loan 
to  an  eligible  veteran  to  purchase  a  one- 
family  residential  unit  to  be  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  him  as  a  home  In  a  condominium 
housing  development  or  project  as  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  Issued,  under  section  234  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
171Sy) ,  evidence  of  Insurance  on  at  least  one 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one-famUy  unit. 
The  Administrator  shall  guarantee  loans  to 
veterans  on  such  residential  units  when 
such  loans  meet  those  requirements  of  this 
chapter  wblch  he  shall,  by  regulation,  de- 
termine to  b«  applicable  to  such  loans." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1811  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  sirlkiug  oui  "ISIO"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  (b»  by  InaerUng  In  lieu  thereol; 
"1810  or  1819": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ihe  second  sentence  of 
subsecUoD  lb)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "He  ihall,  wiih  respect  to  any 
such  area.  make,  or  enter  into  commitments 
to  make,  to  any  veteran  eligible  under  this 
title,  a  loan  for  any  or  all  of  the  purposes 
described  In  section  1810(&)  or  1810  of  tbls 
iiUe": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "guaranteed  home 
loans"  the  phnise  "or  mobile  home  loans,  as 
appropriate"  in  subsection  (c](l),  and  by 
striking  out  In  such  subsection  "1810  of  this 
title'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1810  or 
1819  of  this  title,  as  appropriate  "; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  guaranteed  home 
loans"  in  subsection  (dnl)  the  phrase  "or 
mobile  home  loans,  as  appropriate": 

i5)  by  striking  out  "The"  In  subsection 
<d)(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A) 
Except  for  any  loan  made  under  this  chapter 
for  the  purposes  described  In  section  1819 
of  this  title,  the"; 

(fi)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)(2)  (as  amended  by  clause  (4) 
ftbove)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  The  original  principal  amount  ol 
any  loan  made  under  this  section  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  1819  of  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  speclfled 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "IBiO  of  this  title"  In 
subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1810  or  1819  of  this  title,  as  appropriate": 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (t). 
and  (})  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  may  exempt 
dwellings  constructed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  section  from  the  minimum 
land  planning  and  subdivision  requirements 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
><  tlon  1804  of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to 
such  dwellings  may  prescribe  special  mini- 
mum land  planning  and  subdivision  require- 
ments which  Shan  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  housing  facilities  in  the  locality  but 
shall  require  that  such  dwellings  meet  min- 
imum requirements  of  structural  soundness 
and  general  acceptability. 

"(I)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section,  to 
make  or  enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make 
a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran 
In  acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
authorized  under  chapter  21  of  this  title,  if 
the  veteran  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  such  chapter  21.  and  Is  eli- 
gible for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this 
chapt«r. 

"(J)  (1)  If  any  builder  or  sponsor  proposes 
to  construct  one  or  more  dwellings  In  a 
bousing  credit  shortage  area,  or  in  any  area 
for  a  veteran  who  Is  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  In  acquiring  a  specially 
adapted  bousing  unit  under  chapter  31  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  may  enter  into 
commitment  with  such  builder  or  sponsor, 
under  which  funds  available  for  loans  under 
this  section  will  be  reserved  for  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  three  months,  or  such  longer 
period  OS  the  Administrator  may  authonse 
to  meet  the  needs  in  any  particular  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  veterans 
to  purchase  such  dwellings.  Such  commit'- 
ment  may  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  ex- 
cept with  the  written  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  commitment  unless  such 
builder  or  sponsor  pays  a  nonrefundable 
commitment  fee  to  the  Administrator  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
not  to  exceed  2  per  centiun  of  the  funds 
reserved  for  each  builder  or  sponsor. 

"  ( 2 )  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  a  dwelling  with  respect  to  wblch  funds 


are  being  reserved  under  this  subsection  boa 
been  sold,  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  to  a  vet- 
eran eligible  for  a  direct  loon  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  enter  mto  a 
commitment  to  make  the  veteran  a  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  such  dwelling.  With  respect 
to  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may 
ma^e  advances  during  the  consirxjctlon  of 
the  dwelling,  up  to  a  maximum  in  advances 
of  (A)  the  cost  of  the  land  plus  (B)  80  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  construction  m 
place." 

Sec.  5.  Subchapter  U  of  chapter  37  of  title 

38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"§  1819.  Xxjans    to    purchase    mobile    homes 

and  mobile  home  lots 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  any  veteran  eligible  for  loan 
guarantv  beneflu  under  this  chapter  who 
has  maximum  home  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment available  for  uae  shall  be  eUglble  for 
the  mobile  home  loan  guaranty  benefit  un- 
der this  section  Use  of  the  mobile  home  loan 
guaranty  benefit  provided  by  this  section 
Bball  preclude  the  use  of  any  home  loan 
guaranty  entitlement  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter  until  the  mobUe  home 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section  has  been 
paid  m  full- 

■'(b>  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase a  mobile  home  under  this  section  may 
include  (or  be  augmented  by  a  separate  loan 
for)  (1)  an  amount  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home, 
and  (2)  an  additional  amount  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priate preparation  of  such  a  lot.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  installation  of  utility 
connections,  sanitary  facilities  and  paving, 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pad. 

"(C)  (1)  Any  loan  to  a  veteran  eligible  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrator  if  (l)  the  loon  is  for  the 
ptirpose  of  purchasing  a  new  mobile  hoxne 
or  for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home 
which  is  the  security  for  a  prior  loan  guar- 
anteed or  made  under  this  section  or  for  a 
loan  guaranteed.  Insured  or  made  by  another 
Federal  agency,  and  (2)  the  loan  compiles  in 
all  other  respects  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Loans  for  such  purpose  rinclud- 
mg  those  which  will  also  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lot  or  site  preparation  as  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  ^- 
provaJ  prior  to  loon  closmg  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  exempt  any  lender  of  a 
class  listed  In  section  1802(d)  of  this  tltJe 
from  compliance  with  such  prior  opprovol 
requirement  If  he  determines  that  the  ex- 
perience of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders  In 
mobile  home  financing  warrants  such  ex- 
eix4)tlon. 

"(2)  Upon  determining  that  a  loan  sub- 
mitted for  prior  approval  is  eligible  for 
guaranty  under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee 
such  loan  and  shall  thereafter  guarantee  the 
loon  when  mode  in  such  loan  qualifies  there- 
for  in  all  respects. 

"(3)  The  AdmlnLstrator"s  guaranty  shall 
not  excMd  30  per  centum  of  the  loan.  In- 
cluding any  amount  for  lot  acquisition  and 
site  preparation,  and  poyment  of  such  guar- 
anty shall  be  made  only  after  liquidation  of 
the  security  for  the  loan  and  the  filing  of  an 
aooountlng  with  the  Administrator.  In  any 
such  accounting  the  Administrator  shall  per- 
mit to  be  included  therein  accrued  impald 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  fiiat  uncured 
default  to  such  cutoff  date  as  the  Admln- 
IsUator  may  esubllsh,  and  he  shaU  allow 
the  holder  of  the  loan  to  charge  against  the 
liquidation  or  resale  proceeds,  accrued  In- 
terest from  the  cutoff  date  established  to 
such  further  date  as  be  may  determine  and 
such  costs  and  expenses  as  he  determines  to 


be  reasonable  and  proper.  The  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  guaranty  provided 
for  by  this  section  shall  decrease  or  Increase 
pro  rata  with  any  decrease  or  Increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  obliga- 
tion. 

"(d)  (I)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  loan  maximum  for  each  type  of  loan  au- 
thorised by  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
mobile  home,  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  maximum  loan  amount  based  on  the 
manufacturer's  Invoice  cost  to  the  dealer 
and  such  other  cost  factors  as  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  proper  to  take  into  account. 
In  the  case  of  a  used  mobile  home,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  a  maximum  loan 
amount  based  on  his  determination  of  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property  In  the  case 
of  any  lot  on  wblcb  to  place  a  mobile  home 
financed  through  the  assistance  of  this  sec- 
tion and  in  the  case  of  necessary  site  prepara- 
tion, the  loan  amount  shall  not  be  increased 
by  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  such  lot  or  amount  appropriate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
or  both.  OS  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  maximum  permissible  loan 
amounts  and  the  term  for  which  the  loans 
are  made  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  IIO-OOO  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  mobile  home  only,  and  such 
additional  amount  as  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the 
cost  of  necessary  site  preparation  where  the 
veteran  owns  the  lot.  or 

"(B)  »15-000  (but  not  to  exce«d  810,000 
for  the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loon  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  an 
undeveloped  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home,  and  such  additional  amount  aa  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site 
preparation,  or 

"(Ci  $17,500  (but  not  to  exceed  810.(X)0  for 
the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  ease  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  a 
suitably  developed  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home. 

"t3)  Such  limitations  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  on  the  amount 
and  term  of  any  loan  shall  not  be  deenaed  to 
preclude  the  Administrator,  under  r^ula- 
tions  which  he  shall  prescribe,  from  consent- 
ing to  neecs&ary  advances  for  the  protection 
of  the  security  or  the  holder's  Hen.  or  to  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  term  or  reamor- 
tization  of  such  loan. 

"(e)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  section  unless — 

'  ( 1 )  the  loan  is  repayable  In  approximately 
equal  monthly  installments. 

"(2)  the  terms  of  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and  an- 
ticipated Income  and  expenses,  and  the  vet- 
eran la  a  satisfactory  credit  risk,  taking  into 
account  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  make 
available  lower  cost  bousing  to  low  and  lower 
income  veterans,  especially  those  who  have 
been  recently  discharged  or  released  from 
active  mllttvy.  naval,  or  air  service,  who 
may  not  have  previously  established  credit 
ratings: 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on 
the  mobile  home  and  any  lot  acquired  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan: 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  loon,  subject  to  the 
maximums  established  in  subparagraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  maxl- 
m'.im  amount  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

"(5)  the  veteran  certifies,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  he 
win  personally  occupy  the  property  aa  his 
home: 

"(6)  the  mobile  home  is  or  wlU  be  placed 
on  a  site  which  meets  specifications  which 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion; and 
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"il\  the  IntWMt  rate  to  he  charged  on  the 
loan  does  not  eiceed  the  permissible  raK  es- 
tablished b}'  the  AdmtnUtrator. 

•  (f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
such  rate  of  interest  for  mobile  home  loans 
as  be  determines  to  foe  necessary  In  order  to 
assure  a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile  home 
loan  financing  for  veterans  under  this  sec- 
uon. 

"igf  Entitlement  to  the  loan  guaranty 
benefit  used  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
stored a  single  time  lor  any  veteran  by  the 
Administrator  provided  the  first  loan  has 
been  repaid  in  ftill. 

■iht  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  order  to  fully  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  regulations  may  specify  which  provi- 
sions in  other  sections  of  this  chatper  he  de- 
termines should  be  applic&hie  to  loans  guar- 
anteed or  made  under  this  section.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  such  powers  and  re- 
sponslbumes  In  respect  to  matters  arising 
under  this  section  as  he  has  In  respect  to 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  or  under  other 
secclons  of  this  chapter. 

■  \l\  No  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  section 
unless  the  mobile  home  and  lot.  If  any.  meet 
or  exceed  standards  for  planumg.  cona^ruc- 
llon.  and  general  acceptAblllty  ss  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  standards  shail 
be  designed  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  sites  for  mobile  homes 
which  will  be  attractive  resldenUal  areas  and 
which  will  be  free  from,  and  not  substantially 
contribute  to.  adverse  scenic  or  environmen- 
tal conditions.  For  the  purpose  of  assuring 
compliance  with  such  standards,  the  Ad- 
ministr»M)r  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect 
the  roanufacturing  process  of  mobile  homes 
to  be  sold  to  veierana  and  conduct  random 
onsite  inspections  of  mobile  homes  pur- 
chased with  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

-tj)  The  Administrator  shall  require  the 
manufacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobile  home  which  Is  approved  for  pur- 
chase with  financing  through  the  asalsiance 
of  this  chapter  and  to  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  written  warranty  In  such  form  as  the 
Administrator  shall  require.  Such  warranty 
shall  Include  (1>  a  specific  statement  that 
the  mobUe  home  meets  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (I)  of  this  sec- 
tion: and  (2)  a  provision  that  the  warrantor's 
liability  to  the  purchaser  or  owner  is  limited 
under  the  warranty  to  Inptances  of  substan- 
tial nonconformity  to  such  standards  which 
become  evident  within  one  year  from  dote  of 
purchase  and  as  to  which  the  purchaser  or 
owner  gives  written  notice  to  the  warrantor 
not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  end  of  the 
warranty  period.  The  warranty  prescribed 
herein  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  In 
derogation  of,  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
which  such  purchaser  or  owner  may  have 
under  any  other  law  or  instrument  and  shall 
so  provide  in  the  warranty  document. 

"(k)  subject  to  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  Administrator  Is  authorised  to 
deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan  financing 
In  the  case  of  mobile  homes  constructed  by 
any  manufacturer  who  refuses  to  permit  the 
Inspections  provided  for  in  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section:  or  in  the  case  of  mobile  homea 
which  are  determined  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  conform  to  the  aforesaid  standards; 
or  where  the  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
falls  or  is  unable  to  discharge  his  obligations 
under  the  warranty. 

••(!>  Subject  to  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
approve  as  acceptable  amy  site  in  a  mobile 
home  park  or  aubdlvlaton  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  whose  rental  or  sate  methods. 
procedures,  requirements,  or  practices  are  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  unfair 
or  prejudicial  to  veterans  renting  or  pur- 
chasing mch  sites-  The  Administrator  ma; 


also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make  direct  loans 
for  veterans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  offered 
for  sale  by  any  dealer  if  substantial  deficien- 
cies have  been  discovered  In  such  homes, 
or  if  he  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  or  Indicated  Inability  of  the  dealer 
to  discharge  contractual  liabilities  to  vet- 
erans, or  that  the  type  of  contract  of  sale 
or  methods,  procedures,  or  practices  pursued 
by  the  dealer  in  the  marketing  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  unfair  or  prejudicial  to  vet- 
eran purchasers. 

"(m)  The  Administrator's  annual  report 
to  Congress  ahall.  beglonlng  13  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Housing  Act  of  1970,  Include  a  report  on 
operations  under  this  section,  including  the 
resulu  of  inspections  required  by  subsection 
(I)  of  this  section,  experience  with  compli- 
ance with  the  warranty  required  by  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  this  section,  and  the  experience 
regarding  defaults  and  foreclosures. 

"(n)  The  provisions  of  section  1804(d) 
and  section  1831  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
fully  applicable  to  lenders  making  guaran- 
teed mobile  home  loans  and  holders  of  such 
loans. 

"(o>  No  loans  shall  be  guaranteed  or  made 
by  the  Administrator  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  on  and  after  July  1,  1B7S. 
except  pursuant  to  comjnlCmenta  iasued 
prior  to  such  date." 

Sec.  6.  Clause  (3)  of  secUon  803  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  where  the  veteran  elects  to  remodel 
a  dwelling  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  disability,  acquired  by  him 
prior  to  application  for  assistance  under  this 
chapter,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  not  to 
exceed  (A)  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of  such 
remodeling;  or  (B)  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  the  veteran  of  such  remodeling;  plus  the 
smaller  of  the  following  siuns:  (1)  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of  such 
dwelling  and  the  necessary  land  upon  which 
It  la  situated,  or  (II)  the  full  amount  of  the 
unpaid  balance,  if  any.  of  the  coat  to  the 
veteran  of  such  dwelling  and  the  necessary 
land  upon  which  It  Is  situated;  and". 

Sec.  7.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  of  title  38  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after 
"IBia.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  31, 

1956.' 
the  following: 

"1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  lots." 

Sbc  B.  Section  S  of  this  Act  shall  become 
eOfective  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Zn  lieu  of  the  matter  propoecd  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following:  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loans  to  eligible  veterans  for  mobile 
homea  and  lots  therefor  If  used  as  permanent 
dwellings,  to  remove  the  time  limitation  on 
the  use  of  entitlement  to  benefits  under  such 
chapter,  and  to  restore  such  entitlements 
which  have  lapsed  prior  to  use  or  expiration, 
to  eliminate  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan 
lee  collected  under  such  chapter,  and  lor 
other  purpoMS." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. T  ask  unanlmou-s  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston),  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  would  have  made, 
explaining  the  version  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  between  the  committees  of  the  two 
bodies,  which  I  am  about  to  move  that 
the  Senate  adopt. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkment  or  Sknatok  Alan   CasNSTON  am 

H.R.  16710— VrrxaAHS  Hoobing  Act  or  1970 

Mr.  CxANvrDN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  delight- 
ed at  the  expeditious  action  which  now 
makes  possible  moving  this  urgently  needed 
Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1970  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Pinal  enactment  of  this  veterans  housing 
measure  should  provide  significant  assistance 
to  returning  Vietnam  veterans  In  securing 
adequate  housmg  within  their  limited 
means — through  the  new  mobile  home  pro- 
gram— and  should  also  be  of  real  help  to 
our  World  War  n  veterans  and  those  from 
the  Korean  conflict  whose  regular  home  loan 
entitlements  expired  before  they  had  been 
used. 

The  Bouse  version  of  this  bill  was  passed 
on  September  31  and  the  Senate  version  on 
September  36,  1970.  The  differences  between 
the  versions  were  not  major  Daslcally.  the 
new  text  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
text  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  35 
as  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  HR-  16710.  The  Senate  version 
incorporated  the  text  of  a  bill,  S.  3Q56.  which 
I  introduced  on  March  31,  1970,  as  It  was 
reported  from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  September  33  and  from  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  on  September  16. 

Before  proceeding  to  outline  those  provi- 
sions which  have  been  altered  or  deleted  from 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  I  want  to  express  my 
great  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  under  the  out- 
standing chairmanship  of  my  good  friend 
"Tiger"  Teaguc.  of  Texas.  I  wish  also  to  thank 
the  House  Committee  Staff  Director.  Oliver 
Meadows,  and  the  House  Committee  Counsel. 
"Pat"  Patterson,  for  their  effective  assistance 
and  cooperation  In  working  out  the  final 
version  on  this  bllK 

Able  technical  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Hugh  ETvans  of  the  Senate  OfBce  of 
Legislative  Counsel  and  Roger  Young,  bis 
House  counterpart,  and  by  the  following 
Veterans'  Administration  ofllctals:  John  Der- 
van.  Edward  Echols.  Robert  Coon,  and  Orady 
Malone.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  them  for 
their  Invaluable  assistance. 

Special  thanks  Is  also  owed  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
{Mr  ScHWxntES),  and  his  Iegl:;l!!ttve  counsel. 
Richard  Slegel.  as  well  as  the  committee 
minority  counsel  on  this  bill,  Michael  Gor- 
don. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wnnt  also  to  ex- 
press iry  gratitude  for  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion which  our  subcommittee  has  sUwaya  re- 
ceived In  regard  to  veterans  bills,  and  which 
was  displayed  in  this  Instance,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  TAirooaofCHl ,  from  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs)  and  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
(Mr.  Randoi^tb). 

In  my  floor  statement  on  September  35, 
when  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  (S16496- 
leSOO^.  I  outlined  In  detail  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  most  all  of 
which  has  been  retained  in  the  House 
amendments.  Z  will  now  describe  the  few 
changes  that  were  made: 

In  section  2(c>  of  the  Act,  a  technical 
change  has  been  added  to  amend  subsection 
(d)(l>  of  section  1803  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  clear  that  that  sub- 
section's limitation  on  non-real  estate  loans 
to  terms  of  ten  years  or  leas  does  not  apply 
to  the  new  mobile  home  program,  established 
in  section  6  of  the  Act. 
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In  secUon  4  of  the  Act,  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
have  been  added  to  provide  certain  cross  ref- 
erencM  in  section  1811  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code  (regarding  the  VA  direct  lo&n 
program)  with  respect  to  the  new  mobile 
home  loan  program. 

The  new  clause  (7)  contains  the  substance 
of  matcriai  Included  in  clause  (3)  of  this 
Eccticn  In  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

In  secMon  5  of  the  Act.  the  basic  structure 
and  mbstance  Is  the  lame  as  In  section  S(a) 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  establish  the  new 
mobile  home  loan  program,  except  as  follows: 
In  subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1819. 
the  phrase  "provided  a  first  lien  on  such  lot 
l3  obtained  for  the  total  loan  amount"  has 
been  deleted  as  unnecessary  and  potentially 
canfusins  In  l.ght  of  the  explicit  rcqulrcmen*- 
to  the  Mime  effect  in  subsection  (ej<3j  of 
the  new  eecilon. 

In  subsection  (OU)  of  the  new  section 
1819.  the  basic  format  of  sub.sectlon  (c)  of  the 
House-paised  bill  is  retained,  requiring  prior 
VA  approval  of  all  mobile  home  loans  ex- 
cept those  made  by  a  lender  of  a  Cass  ex- 
empted from  the  prior  approval  requirement 
by  the  Administrator.  The  Senate  provision 
provided  for  automatic  guarontee  of  loans 
made  by  lenders  of  one  of  the  classes  speci- 
fied In  the  first  sentence  of  section  I802{d> 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  In  light  of 
the  relative  novelty  of  the  mobile  home  pro- 
gram and  the  VAs  lack  of  experience  In  this 
field,  the  Honse  provision  has  been  accepted. 
However,  the  original  House  provision  is 
modified  so  that  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion to  exempt  certam  lenders  is  limited  to 
classes  of  lenders  and  such  classes  are  those 
listed  In  section  ie02(d(  as  exempted  from 
prior  approval  for  purposes  of  the  regular 
home  loan  program.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration strongly  favored  the  discretionary 
exemption  provision  in  the  House-passed  Mil. 
In  subsection  (c)  (31  of  the  new  section 
1819,  a  sentence  has  been  added  at  the  end 
to  make  clear  that  the  United  States'  lia- 
bility imder  the  guarantee  .'■hall  increase  or 
decrease  pro  rata  vrith  any  Increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  obligation.  This  limitation  was  Im- 
plicit m  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  the  House-passed  version.  Also,  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  regarding  the  accounting  filed 
with  the  Administrator.  Includes  language 
eatablisblng  a  starting  point  for  such  ac- 
counting as  the  date  of  the  first  tincured  de- 
fault. This  language  Is  also  based  on  lan- 
guage in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  the  House  version. 

The  Senate  version  anticipated  that  these 
matters  would  be  dealt  with  by  regulation, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  regular  VA  home 
loan  program.  However,  the  compromise  lan- 
guage has  been  accepted  because  of  the 
strong  VA  preference  for  a  specific  statutory 
provision  in  this  program  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  misunderstanding. 

In  subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  1818, 
a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  within 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Senate  provision. 
First,  it  has  been  made  clear  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  paragraph  1  that  loans  for  neces- 
sary site  preparation  may  be  separate  from 
loans  for  acquisition  of  lots  and  that  the 
maximum  for  such  site  preparation  loans  Is 
to  be  based  on  the  cost  rather  than  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  such  site  preparation. 

Second,  paragraph  3  has  been  restructured 
so  as  to  make  dear  that  there  are  three  typce 
of  loan  situations:  (11  those  in  which  a 
mobile  home  only  Is  being  purchased;  (2) 
those  in  which  a  mobile  home  and  an  un- 
developed lot  are  both  being  purchased;  and 
(3^  those  In  which  a  mobile  home  and  a 
suitable  developed  lot  are  both  being  pur- 
chased. 

The  revised  clause  (A)  also  makes  clear 
that  additional  amounts  for  necessary  site 
pnparatlon  when  a  mobile  home  alone  Is 
being  purchased  are  limited  to  lota  already 
owned  by  the  veteran.  And  the  parenthetical 
limitations  In  revised  clatwes  (B)  and  (C) 
CXVI a31»-Part  37 


make  clear  that  in  no  event  may  the  loan  for 
the  mobile  home  itself  exceed  »10,000,  as  is 
provided  In  clause  (A). 

The  major  substantive  change  in  paragraph 
2  is  a  general  limitation  of  &2.&00  on  loans 
for  site  preparation.  This  is  mude  explicit  In 
the  revised  clause  (C>  by  the  establishment 
of  the  817.500  maximum  when  a  developed 
lot  Is  also  bemg  acquired.  In  such  sltuatlo)U> 
the  reasonable  value  of  that  lot  would  govern. 
However,  as  In  the  original  Senate  version. 
no  specific  site  preparation  limit  has  been 
provided  with  respect  to  either  the  revised 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  since  the  amount  by  which 
loans  can  be  mcreased  for  such  site  prepara- 
tion lE  based  on  the  cost  rather  than  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  such  Improvements.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  expected  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  not  guarantee  amounU 
of  loans  for  such  site  preparation  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  62,600. 

In  paragraph  3.  the  language  originally 
contained  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(dl  (2)  in  the  Senate  version  Is  Included  In 
a  separate  paragraph  with  slight  language  re- 
vlalon. 

In  subsection  ig)  of  the  new  section  1819. 
the  substance  of  subsection  )1)  of  the  House- 
passed  version  is  included,  except  that  as  in 
the  Senate  version  restoration  of  home  loan 
entitlement  Is  limited  to  a  single  time.  The 
provision  in  subsection  (g)  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, providing  for  restoration  of  such  en- 
titlement when  the  security  is  disposed  of  to 
a  transferee  who  is  acceptable  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  who  aasumes  liability  under 
the  mortgage,  has  been  deleted.  The  House 
provision  was  adopted  becauiae  of  concern 
that  the  Senate  provision  with  respect  to 
transferees  might  possibly  encourage  barter- 
ing of  entltlemenu. 

In  subsection  (h)  of  the  new  section  1819. 
the  words  "made  or"  are  deleted  from  the 
first  sentence  as  unnecessary  and  not  con- 
sistent with  the  general  format  of  not  re- 
ferring to  direct  loans  in  light  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  last  clause  of  present  section 
lBH(d)(l)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(specifies  that  direct  loans  are  subject  to 
applicable  requirements  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed for  guaranteed  loans) . 

In  subsection  (I),  two  changes  have  been 
made.  First,  the  third  sentence  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate-passed  version  has  been 
dropped.  This  was  deleted  basically  to  en- 
sure that  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  would  not  unreasonably  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  VA  mobile  home  program. 
However,  elimination  of  the  specific  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  version  is  not  Intended 
to  indicate  in  any  way  that  the  VA  should 
not  continue  Its  practice  of  eoordlnattog  and 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD  or 
state  and  local  officials,  nor  that  the  scenic 
and  environmental  standards  ostabllahed  by 
the  Veterans*  Administration  pursuant  to 
subsection  (I)  should  not  take  into  consid- 
eration particular  conditions  of  various  geo- 
graphical areas.  In  this  latter  regard,  the  VA 
has  Indicated  it  would  certainly  retain  flex- 
ibility In  the  standards  It  would  prescribe 
and  would  take  into  account  special  local 
conditions  affecting  scenic  and  environ- 
mental considerations. 

Second,  the  provision  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  subsection  as  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate version,  regarding  submission  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  veteran  owners  of  mobile 
homes,  has  been  deleted  since  it  is  thought 
preferable  for  such  surveys  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Congress,  rather  than  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, in  the  exercise  of  leglalaUve 
oversight  of  the  new  program. 

In  subsection  (m)  of  the  new  secUon  1818. 
the  annual  report  is  to  be  Included  In  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  overall 
annual  report  on  operations  of  the  agency, 
presently  required  In  section  214  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  specific  mobile 
home  program  report  requirements  are  ex- 
panded to  Include  experience  regarding  mo- 


bile homes  defaulU  and  foraclosure  under 
the  new  program. 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  section  6  of  the  Act.  a  provision  haa 
been  added  which  was  contained  In  section 
7  of  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill.  This 
provltltin  i&  designed  to  remove  on  inequity 
inherent  In  section  802  of  title  38.  United 
St:itci  Code,  covering  computation  of  ceiiAin 
housing  grants  for  severely  disabled  veterans. 
Within  the  513.600  maximum  for  specially 
adapted  housing  grants  under  that  section, 
four  formulas  are  set  forth  governing  compu- 
lation of  the  grant  to  which  an  eligible 
veteran  Is  entitled  to  carry  out  one  of  four 
plans:  ni  to  acquire  land  and  construct 
thereon  a  housing  unit;  (2)  to  construct 
housing  on  land  he  owns;  (31  to  remodel  his 
housing  unit  to  render  It  suitable;  (4)  to 
finance  or  refinance  an  existing  "suitable" 
housing  unit.  The  formula  prescribed  for 
each  of  these  plans  seems  premised  on  the 
theory  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  should 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
housing  to  the  veteran. 

Clause  (3)  of  the  present  section  applies 
this  premise  to  grants  for  remodeling.  In 
principle,  this  Is  not  inequitable.  In  dollars 
and  cents,  however.  It  L"5  Inequitable  in  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  cases.  Since 
the  grunt  Is  limited  to  60  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  home 
<  which  will  generally  be  less  than  the  other 
permissible  measure — the  cost  of  the  dwell- 
ing and  land!,  the  disabled  veteran  with  a 
debt-free  (or  substantially  debt-free)  home 
c;in  never  qualify  for  a  grant  large  enough 
to  cover  his  remodeling  costs.  This  Is  trie 
despite  the  fact  that  a  grant  within  the 
S12,500  maximum  Is  usually  sufQclent  to  pay 
for  the  remodeling  required  to  render  the 
home  suitable  for  the  disabled  veteran's 
occupancy.  The  new  provision  in  section  8 
of  the  Act  JVlU  permit  grants  for  100  percent 
of  remodeling  costs  and  thtis  remove  this 
practical  Inequity  In  the  present  law. 

This  specially  adapted  bousing  program 
has  generally  been  considered  to  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  that  Committee  has 
advised  that  it  has  no  objectloci  to  enact- 
ment of  this  small  revision. 

In  section  7  of  the  Act,  the  table  of  sec- 
tions amendment  oontained  In  section  S(b) 
of  the  Senate  version  la  included, 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  section  8  of 
the  Act  contains  the  Senate  veralon  effective 
date  provision  of  sixty  days  following  enact- 
ment rather  than  the  ninety-day  provision 
in  the  House-passed  verelonu 

The  House  title  amendment  to  the  Seeoata 
amendment  to  the  long  title  of  the  Act  Is 
accepted  In  order  to  delete  the  words  "or 
persona"  which  are  not  necessary  since 
widows  under  section  1801(a)  (2)  and  serr- 
Icemen  under  section  iBlS(a)  (by  cross  ref- 
erence to  section  1652(a)  l  of  tlUe  88.  United 
States  Code,  are  covered  in  those  definitions 
by  the  word  "veteran"  and  hence  by  the 
words  "eligible  veterans"  In  the  revised  long 
title  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  moUcox  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSITION  OP  GEX>THERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIA.TED  GEO- 
THERMAL    RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  368. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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to  the  bUl  >S.  368)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposi- 
tion ol  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  page  3.  lines  20  and 
21.  strike  out  "September  7.  1965,"  and 
insert  -April  4.  1962. '.  On  page  4.  line 
1,  strike  out  "September  7.  1965."  and 
insert  "AprU  4.  1962.".  On  page  4,  lines 
11  and  12.  strike  out  "September  7,  1965." 
and  insert  "April  4.  1962.".  On  page  4. 
strike  out  lines  17  through  23,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

I  at  no  penoo  shali  be  pennltted  to  con- 
vert mineral  lea»es,  permlU.  applications 
tberelor.  or  mining  claims  for  more  than 
Sour  geotbennal  leases;  and 

On  page  5.  after  Une  10.  insert:  

({)  wltb  respect  to  lands  wltmn  any 
known  geothermal  resources  area  and  whlcn 
ar«  subject  to  a  right  to  conversion  to  a 
geothermal  lease,  such  lands  shall  be  leased 
by  compelltive  bidding:  Provided.  That,  the 
competitive  grothermal  lease  shall  be  issued 
to  the  person  owning  the  right  to  conveialon 
to  a  geothermal  lease  U  he  makes  payment 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bona  flde 
bid  for  the  compelltive  geothermal  lease,  plus 
the  renul  for  the  Bret  year,  within  ten  days 
after  he  receives  written  notice  fro«i  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  amount  of  the  highest  bid. 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  12  through 
16.  inclusive,  and  insert: 

I  a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per 
centtuD  of  the  amount  or  value  of  steam,  or 
any  other  form  of  heat  cr  energy  derived 
from  production  under  the  lease  and  sold 
or  utilized  by  the  leasee; 

On  page  13.  line  1.  after  "byproducts." 
Insert  "including  commercially  demlner- 
allzed  Mraier  for  beneficial  uses  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  water 
laws,". 

On  page  19.  line  25.  after  "21."  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  20.  line  7.  strike  out  "area." 
and  insert  "area:  and". 

On  page  20.  after  line  7.  insert: 

(b)  Geothermal  resources  In  lands  the  sur- 
face of  which  has  passed  from  Federal  owner- 
ship but  In  which  the  minerals  have  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
developed  or  produced  except  under  geother- 
mjLl  leases  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  de- 
velopment is  Imminent,  or  that  production 
from  a  well  heretofore  drilled  on  such  lands 
la  Inunlnent.  be  shall  so  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Attorney  General  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  Institute  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding  In  the  Dnlted  States 
district  court  01  the  district  in  which  such 
lands  are  located,  to  quiet  the  title  of  the 
United  States  In  such  resources,  and  If  the 
court  determines  that  the  reservation  of 
minerals  to  the  IJnlted  States  In  the  lands 
Involved  tocluded  the  geothermal  resources, 
to  enjoin  their  production  otherwise  than 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
upon  an  authoritative  Judicial  detemUnatlon 
that  Federal  mineral  reservation  does  not  In- 
clude geothermal  steam  and  associated  ge- 
othermal resources  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  report  and  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  proceedings,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  aball  ceaae. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  action  earlier 


today  on  agreeing  to  the  House  amend- 
ments on  S.  368  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoixiNGs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
MINING  AND  MINERALS  POLICY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  719. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  719>  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  minerals  policy,  which  were 
on  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  •1969"."  and 
Insert  "1970".".  On  page  1.  strike  out  all 
after  Une  4  over  through  and  including 
"Act."  in  line  11.  page  2.  and  Insert: 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  la  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  national  interest  to  foster  and  encour- 
age prl^-ate  enterprise  In  til  the  development 
or  ec^tuimlcally  sound  and  stable  domeertlc 
mining,  minerals,  metal  and  mineral  rec- 
lamation indurtrles.  (2)  the  orderly  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources, reserves,  and  reclamation  of  metals 
and  tnlnerals  to  help  assure  satlsfnctlon  of 
Industrial,  security  and  environmental  needs. 
13)  mliung.  mineral,  and  metallurgical  re- 
search. Including  the  use  and  recycling  of 
scrap  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  and  reclalmable  irUneral  re- 
sources, and  i4>  the  study  and  development 
of  methods  for  the  dlspoeal.  control,  and 
reclamation  of  mineral  waste  products,  and 
the  reclamation  of  mined  land .  so  as  to  leseen 
any  adverse  Impact  of  mineral  extraction  and 
processing  upon  the  physical  environment 
that  may  rerult  from  mining  or  mineral  ac- 
tlTlUes. 

For  the  purpose  of  t-hla  Act  "minerals"  shall 
Include  all  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  in- 
cluding oil.  gas.  coal,  oil  ahole  and  luanlum. 
It  sliall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  cut  this  policy 
when  exercising  his  authority  under  such 
progrvmc  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  other 
than  ttua  Act.  For  this  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  Include  in  bis  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  domestic  mining,  minerals,  and 
mineral  reclamation  Industries.  Including  a 
statement  of  the  trend  In  utilization  and  de- 
pletion of  these  resources,  together  with 
such  reoommendatlona  for  legislative  pro- 
grams as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
the  policy  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said :  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  action 
earlier  today  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  719  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mx. 
BcLLMON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  that.  We  want  to  take  this  bill 
up  later.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ments  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  <S.  2755)  for  the  relief  of 
Donal  N.  O'Callaghan  which  were  on 
page  1,  Une  6,  strike  out  "5724"  and  In- 
sert "5724a".  On  page  2.  line  10,  strike 
out  "in  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REUEP  OP  DONAL  N.  O'CALLAGHAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  2755. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 


ADTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIANS 
TO  CONDUCT  POPULAR  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgUUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  3116. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  tlie  amend- 
ments ol  the  House  of  Repre.sentEllves  '.o 
tlie  biU  'S.  31 16 1  to  authorize  each  of 
the  Five  ClvUized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
popularly  elect  their  principal  officer,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page 
1.  line  6,  strike  out  "elected"  and  insert 
"selected". 

On  page  2,  line  5.  strUce  out  "elected" 
and  insert  "selected". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  authorize  each  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Ti-ibes  of  Oklahoma  to  popularly  se- 
lect their  principal  officer,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tile  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  463— NATION- 
AL POLICY  TO  ALLEVIATE  PROB- 
LEMS RESULTING  FROM  OVER- 
CONCENTR.\TION  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  POPUL.^TION  IN  METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  16.  1970. 1  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  463  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  national  poUcy  designed  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  problems  result- 
ing from  the  overconcentration  of  In- 
dustry and  population  In  metropoUtan 
areas. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution,  I  be- 
Ueve,  would  be  a  major  step  In  insuring 
greater  economic  opportunities  and  a 
better  Uvlng  environment  for  mllUonf 
of  Americans.  The  President,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Congress,  should  estab- 
Ush  and  carry  out  this  national  policy 
to  encourage  the  distribution  of  future 
industrial  growth  and  its  attendant  ex- 
pansion more  evenly  throughout  the 
United  States  by  giving  preference,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
awarding  Government  contracts,  locat- 
ing new  Gover:iment  faclUtles  and  In- 
dustrial plant;,  to  Implementing  end 
administering  of  new  and  existing  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Mr.  President,  our  large  metropoUtan 
areas  are  bursting  at  the  seams  from 
congestion.  They  are  facing  critical 
housing,  health,  welfare,  transportation, 
and  crime  problems.  Additionally,  the 
cities  are  today's  prime  sources  and  re- 
positories of  poUution. 

We  need  to  adopt  and  Implement  a 
national  program  to  alleviate  these  con- 
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dlUons.  to  reverse  the  crushing  tide  of 
people  migrating  Into  the  over  crowded 
cities  and  to  develop  our  rural  areas  by 
taking  the  jobs  to  the  people  In  the 
countryside. 

Let  me  emphaflze  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  uproot  or 
relocate  existing  industries.  Rather,  it 
is  designed  to  encourage,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  new  and  expand- 
ing Industries  to  locate  In  the  sparsely 
.settled  sections  of  our  country,  thus 
easing  our  urban  and  environmental 
blight,  and  enhancing  and  enriching  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

Copies  of  my  resolution,  along  with 
the  introductory  remarks,  were  made 
available  to  the  White  House  and  to 
various  officials  within  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  re- 
ceived to  date  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  of  them  inserted  in 
the  RccoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Likewise.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  asked  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution.  I  welcome  their 
support  of  tins  proposal  to  promote  a 
more  orderly  and  balanced  economic  and 
population  growth  In  America.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  names  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  463  at  Its  next 
printing. 

Senitor  Bennett  of  XJtAh. 

SenAiOT  Burdlck  of  North  DakoiA. 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Sen&tcr  C&nnon  of  NeT&da. 

Senator  Curtis  of  Nebraskx. 

Senator  Dole  of  Kans&s. 

Sen&Lor  Elutland  of  Mississippi. 

Senitor  Fulbright  of  ArJcanass. 

Senator  Hflinsen  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Hruslca  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  MUler  of  Iowb. 

Senator  McOorem  of  South  EJskota. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut. 

Seniitor  Stevens  of  Al&ska. 

Senator  TalmMlge  of  Oeorgls. 

Senator  Thurmond  of  South  CaroUxUL 

Senator  T&rborough  of  Texas. 

Senator  Toung  of  North  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  l 
Thk  Whxtk  HotFSC, 
Washington,  September  30, 1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCi.ixuln. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingttjn.  D.C. 

DcAX  Sthatos  McCtxxjJUt:  Thank  you  for 
sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  ftbaence  of  John  EhrMchman.  I 
want  to  reassure  you  that  your  statement  Is 
correct  In  noting  that  the  national  growth 
policy  is  "receiving  present  attention  and 
earnest  consKSeratloD  within  the  Admlnts- 
tiatlon." 

It  la  not  alone  a  matter  of  new  legislation. 
as  you  observe,  but  also  a  matter  of  a  pri- 
ority rutmlng  tiuou^  the  m&ny  hundreds  of 
grant-in-aid  programs,  as  well  as  govenunent 
contracting. 

We  are  currently  looking  at  many  of  Ui« 
steps  which  you  outline,  and  while  we  may 
not  ultlxnately  embrace  tbem  in  all  par- 
Uculars,  we  have  the  same  goals  In  mind  as 
you.  and  feel  that  the  ultimate  impact  on 
urban  problems  from  more  balanced  growtti 
wlU  be  very  positive. 


Thank  you  for  your  strong  interest  and  we  ful  oonslderstlon.  We  lo<A  forward  to  con- 
hope  we  will  continue  to  have  your  support  trlbutlng  In  any  way  possible  to   the  uUl- 
In  this  important  effort,  mate  solution  of  these  problems. 
Sincerely.  Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Whitakks.  Walt^  J.  HtCKix. 

Deputy  Auistant  to  the  pTesiaent.  Secretary  ot  the  Interior. 


U.S.    DePA»TMKNT  of  THa   iNTTSXOt. 

WttMhington.  D.C..  October  S.  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCliujin, 
Chatrman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper' 
attons.  US.  Senate.  Waahington.  D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Chaouian:   This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  16  concerning 
adoption  and  implementation  of  a  national 
policy  to  encourage  s  better  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  our  Industrial  and  population 
growth. 

As  we  pointed  out  to  your  committee  on 
September  15.  1909.  In  testimony  regarding 
3.  2701  which,  as  Public  Law  91-313,  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  population  growth 
and  the  American  future,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  a  number  of  fundamental 
interests  which  relate  directly  to  population 
and  Indxistnal  growth  of  the  Dnlted  States. 
These  interests  cover  virtually  the  entire 
specinim  of  land  use  and  the  environment. 
We  agree  with  the  principle  outlined  In 
the  resolution  and  your  introductory  re- 
marks. In  many  respects  this  Department  is 
alre&dy  laJtlng  direct  actions  which  may  help 
to  effect  a  more  balanced  distribution  of 
population  and  industrial  growth. 

As  an  example  of  such  action,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  presently  carrying  on  an  inventory 
of  the  puiillc  land  and  the  resources  thereon. 
Under  the  authority  granted  the  Department 
by  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Cse  Act 
of  J964  (PX.  86-607).  which  authority  Is  due 
to  expire  on  December  31.  1970.  we  have 
proceede<l  to  Inventory  the  public  land  and 
determine  which  land  should  be  disposed  of 
and  which  land  should  be  retained  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  managed  for  multiple 
UM.  tjnder  thU  program  we  have  to  date 
clafeslfled  approximately  147  million  of  the 
more  than  550  million  onshore  acres  under 
the  admlnlfttratlon  and  management  of  this 
Department.  Of  the  area  classified,  approxi- 
mately 144.5  million  acres  have  been  dasal- 
fled  for  retention  and  multiple-use  manage- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  while  the 
balance,  some  2,5  millon  acres,  has  been 
classified  for  disposal. 

The  continued  survey  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  mapping  and 
mineral  sunreyUig  functions  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  evaluation  of  powntial  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  sites  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service  and  the  recreation  plans 
and  surveys  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  are  only  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tices and  programs  oT  the  Bureaus  of  this 
Department  which  bear  forceably  on  popu- 
lation and  industrial  distribution. 

Through  our  work  In  the  above-mentioned 
areas  we  have  found  that  the  public  la  inter- 
ested in  the  public  lands  and  their  resources 
and  that  local  governmental  officials  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  for  close  coopera- 
tion on  matters  affecting  their  communities' 
population  and  Industrial  growth. 

Prom  this  experience  it  is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  nationwide  land 
use  and  development  program,  backed  by  a 
suitable  national  policy  which  would  en- 
compass and  transcend  the  scope  of  your 
resolution,  as  introduced.  This  opinion  Is 
reinforced  by  the  position  adopted  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  on  August 
9-12  at  Lake  of  the  Ozorks.  Missouri,  regard- 
ing the  ".  .  .  need  for  a  more  efficient  and 
comprehensive  system  of  national  and  state- 
wide land  use  planning  and  decision-mak- 
ing". 

We  recognize  that  any  solution  to  the 
broad  problem  areas  of  land  use.  population 
growth  and  distribution,  industrial  develop- 
ment and  associated  areas  of  soetal.  eoo- 
nomlc  and  environmental  Impact  will  re- 
quire TT*»**"*""*  oooperatloD  and  most  eare- 


TBX  SeCKETSaT  OP  HKU.TH, 

EDrCSTIOM,  AKD  WELFARS. 

Washington.  D.C.  October  «.  1970. 
Bon.  JOBM  L.  McClsllsic. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Se.natob  McClkllaw:  I  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  urging  a  national  policy  of 
balanced  geographic  distribution  of  our  In- 
dustrial and  population  growth. 

We  agree  on  the  value  of  orderly  growth 
in  our  country.  A  decent  and  healthful  liv- 
ing environment  should  be  available  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  wbere\'er  they 
reside. 

Problems  of  population  distribution  pose 
fundamental  questions  of  policy.  The  mas- 
sive rural-urban  migration  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  created  a  number  of  problems 
in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  To  a  large 
extent,  our  population  problems  are  local 
problems  related  to  the  distribution  of  Jobs, 
housing,  transportation,  and  public  facil- 
ities. 

Statistical  information  on  migration 
trends  is  available  In  great  detail.  A 
thorough  analysis  of  these  data,  however,  is 
needed  to  find  out  why  people  vaove  and 
what  happens  to  them  when  they  do.  Policies 
of  Government  should  be  based  on  better 
knowledge.  In  the  past  there  bos  been  con- 
fusion regarding  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  attempung  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  migrant  and  his  sending  and 
receiving  communities. 

Tour  interest  and  actions  in  this  area  are 
timely.  They  support  the  President's  interest 
in  population  growth  and  distribution,  and 
Its  impact  on  the  environment  As  you  know, 
the  President  baa  taken  several  steps  that 
should  lead  to  a  compr^ensive  policy. 

On  July  18.  1069.  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  historic  Message  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  In  which 
he  stated  his  concerns  about  the  chaotic  his- 
tory of  urban  growth  In  this  country  and  its 
Implications  for  the  future.  He  proposed  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  Commission  to 
recommend  ways  of  alleviating  the  problems 
related  to  disproportionate  population  dls- 
Lrlbuuon.  On  March  16,  1970,  S.  2701.  which 
you  cosponsored.  became  pubUc  law  and 
established  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

In  August  1970.  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  environment  was 
sent  to  the  Congress.  In  his  message  accom- 
panying this  report,  the  President  has  stated : 
It  is  essential  that  we  also  make  rural 
life  itself  more  attracUve,  th\ia  encouraging 
orderly  growth  In  rural  areas.  .  .  .  Through- 
out the  nation  there  Is  a  critical  need  for 
more  effective  land  use  planning,  ozid  for 
better  controls  over  use  of  the  land  and  the 
living  systems  that  depend  on  It." 

"I  believe  that  the  problems  of  urbani- 
zation .  .  .  cf  resource  management,  and  of 
land  and  water  use  generally  con  only  be  met 
by  comprehensive  approaches  which  take 
into  account  the  widest  range  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  ecological  concerns." 

As  you  know,  on  September  39.  1969,  the 
President  established  a  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development  to  review  the  effectiveness  of 
present  rural  assistance  programs,  and  moke 
recommendations  to  the  Rural  Affairs  Coun- 
cil as  to  what  might  be  done  In  the  private 
and  public  sectors  to  stimulate  rural 
development. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  the  new  Domestic 
Council  now  provides  an  appropriate  vehicle 
through  which  such  domestic  poUcy  could 
be  formulated  and  coordinated.  Rural  devel- 
opment has  been  given  the  hlgheet  priority 
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la  Lba  Domestic  ASalrs  Council.  The  reso- 
lution you  bave  Introduced  In  the  Senate  will 
«urel7  £tunulate  increased  Interest  In  tnl« 
serious  problem,  and  I  am  sure  tnat  the  Do- 
mefiilc  council  will  taJce  It  Into  consideration 
and  dUcuss  lt«  pro^*ulons  wltn  appropriate 
agencies. 

U  we  can  be  or  tmaber  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 
Slncenly. 

ELUOT   L.    RtCH.\R]>aON, 

Secretary. 

U.S.  Dgpastuent  or  t-uioc 
Wiuhington,  DC,  October  1, 1)70. 
Hon.  Jouir  L.  McCi.exlan. 
Chairmtm.  Committee  on  Covemment  Oper- 
at-.uns.  VS.  Sfitatc,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Se-vaios  McCLEit-AN ;  Th.-mk  you  for 
your  letter  o*  September  16  reflecting  your 
interest  in  Uie  acceptance  and  implementa- 
tion oi  a  national  police  to  encourage  more 
balanced  distribution  of  our  Industrial  and 
population  growth. 

.\s  you  may  i>e  oware.  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Council  ha*  Initiated  a  series  of  analy- 
ses to  explore  how  such  an  objective  might 
best  be  carried  out. 

The  possible  role  of  both  the  private  sec- 
tor and  state  and  local  goTemments,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Qovemment.  In  furtheriiig 
this  objective  is  being  carefully  studied. 

1  share  your — and  the  -Administration's — 
strong  bfUcf  that  such  a  policy  Is  Important 
and  tlTT'.ely.  I  Intend  to  lend  my  personal 
weight,  and  the  resources  of  this  Department. 
to  help  Insure  the  adoption  of  a  sound  and 
effeetlre  national  growth  program. 
Sincerely, 

J,  D,  Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  tabor. 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, tinder  the  pre\1ous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marrland  is  recognized  for  30 

minutes. 

SEN.ATE  RESOLUTION  479— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  IN  FAVOR 
OF  CONSULTATIONS  ON  THE  ROLE 
OF  NATO  IN  THE  1970S 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  April 
1949.  almost  a  generation  ago,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
foimded.  It  was  established  amid  fears 
that  Europe,  and  ix)ssibly  the  world, 
might  again  be  engulfed  in  a  new  holo- 
caust. Ito  purpose  was  to  protect  West- 
em  Europe  from  the  possibility  of  mil- 
itary threat  and  organized  Insurgency 
aimed  at  placing  Communist  govern- 
ments, tdth  greater  or  lesser  allegiance 
to  Moscow,  into  all  of  the  major  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  And.  except  for  NATO. 
this  possibility  might  have  materialized 
into  a  dangerous  reality.  Together  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  NATO  has  helped 
Europe  rise  from  tiie  depths  of  military 
prostration,  economic  destitution,  and 
moral  despair  to  its  present  measure  of 
strength  and  stability.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, NATO  has  forged  across  the  Atlan- 
tic an  enduring  bridge,  no  longer  con- 
fined to  military  objectives,  but  encom- 
pas.sing  the  broadest  possible  range  of 
activities  affecting  the  common  Atlantic 
interest. 

But  time  marches  on  and  the  Atlantic 
commimity,  like  all  living  things,  must 
adapt  to  new  circumstances.  The  peace 
and  prosperity,  which  NATO  broiight  to 
the  Atlantic  community,  has  also  has- 
tened the  inexorable  process  of  change. 
New  national  priorities  have  arisen  and 
cracks  in  the  alliance  have  emerged.  And 
so  we  find  ourselves  entering  a  new  era. 


debatmg  how  best  to  reconstitute  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  which  served  us  so  well  in 
the  past,  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  future. 
In  tills  country  we  are  approBCliing  an 
unhappy  cros.sroad,  whore  disparute 
views  and  divergent  objectives  tlireaten 
to  bring  tlie  Issue  to  a  premature  show- 
down. 

Some  maintain  that  tlie  need  for  sig- 
nificant American  forces  in  Europe  has 
passed:  that  the  danger  of  armed  aggres- 
sion has  abated:  tliat  we  must  reduce  our 
commitment,  not  only  in  order  to  free 
resources  for  more  compelling  needs  at 
home,  but  to  avoid  altogether  Uie  dan- 
ger of  coiurontalion  arising  from  the 
presence  of  cur  forces  in  Europe.  Others 
assert,  with  equal  vigor,  that  we  dare 
not  reduce  our  forces,  lest  this  step 
invite  increa.=ed  pressure  from  the  East 
and  leave  Europe  little  alternative  but 
to  appease  such  pressure. 

Between  the.'s'  competing  views  lies  a 
third  which  holds  that,  while  we  must 
maintain  troop  strength  in  Europe  for 
our  common  security,  it  is  time  for  Eu- 
rope, wliich  has  gained  'Oie  ability  not 
only  to  subsist,  but  produce  a  surplus, 
to  assume  a  much  greater  share  of  the 
cost.  This  approach  has  defined  our  al- 
liance posture  for  more  than  5  years,  and 
I  have  supported  it  for  the  short  term. 
But,  as  a  long-ranee  solution,  it.  too,  lias 
flaws,  for  it  would  cast  us  In  the  role  of 
mercenaries  and  sow  the  seeds  of  resent- 
ment in  the  alliance— a  resentment 
which  might  ultimately  drive  us  apart. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  say  a 
word  atwut  the  role  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfkld),  has 
played  in  this  whole  matter,  because  it 
is  one  in  which  he  has  a  deep  sense  of 
per»)nal  conviction.  But  he  has  shown 
extraordinary  restraint  and  patience.  He 
has  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject and  recruited  a  total  of  52  cospon- 
sors;  but  he  has  not  pressed  that  resolu- 
Uon  In  this  session  of  Congress,  In  order 
to  give  all  who  are  interested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  Judgment  and  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  the  facts  that 
are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  decision. 
I  think  he  has  been  exemplary  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this 
part  of  a  great  national  debate. 

But  this  morning,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  no  new  alternate  course 
to  propose.  I  have  raised  this  issue  be- 
cause I  t)elieve  the  time  has  come  to 
frankly  examine  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems with  our  allies  and  other  European 
nations  with  common  objectives.  And  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
to  put  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  such 
discussions.  In  suggesting  talks,  I  am 
fully  awsuc  that  the  process  of  consul- 
tations has  been  going  on — and  very  ex- 
tensively— both  within  and  outside  of 
N.'VTO.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  European  De- 
fense Ministers  met  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  problem.  For  many  months.  NATO 
has  been  preparing  a  report  on  aUiance 
problems  for  the  seventies,  which  should 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  NATO  min- 
isterial meeting  in  December.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  all  inten- 
sively engaged  in  consultation  with  our 
allies  in  NATO, 


But  now  the  Senate  must  be  heard.  It 
is  for  this  reason  tliat  I  introduce  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate in  favor  of  early  consultation  with 
our  European  allies  regarding  tlie  total 
compass  of  our  relationship. 

I  am  confident  tiiiit  this  resolution 
will  produce  the  following  specific  bene- 
fits: 

First.  It  should  demonstrate  to  our 
European  allies  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
dii-evtion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Second.  It  will  put  to  rest  the  fear  that 
the  United  States  may  undertake  pre- 
cipitate, Uiiilnterai  action. 

Third.  Wliile  appropriately  support- 
ing the  President  on  ttiis  issue,  the  Sen- 
ate will  also  be  exercising  its  responsi- 
bility for  approval  and  advice  on  the  fu- 
ture of  this  alliance. 

Fourth.  It  will  emphasize  tlie  convic- 
tion of  the  Senate  tliat  discussions  must 
not  be  focused  narrowly  on  questions  of 
troop  levels  and  burden  sharing,  but 
must  encompass  the  total  Held  of  our 
relationship  with  Europe  in  this  uUiance. 

Fifth.  It  will  indicate  the  Senate's 
awareness  that  the  military  threat  to 
Western  Europe,  though  it  may  appear 
to  have  abated,  is  not  extlngiiished. 

Finally,  it  will  make  dramatically  clear 
to  our  European  partners  that  we  invite, 
welcome,  and  expect  an  equall.v  clear  and 
united  initiative  from  Europe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  479),  which 
reads  as  follows,  tvas  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

whereas  the  presence  of  substantial  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Western  Europe  since  the  establlatunont  of 
the  North  Atlantic  TreAty  Organization  haa 
contributed  algnlflc&ntly  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  both  tbe  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope: and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
and  the  people  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  a  mutual  and  related  intereat 
in  the  continumg  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  entire  Atlantic  Oom- 
muiuty.  In  the  preservation  of  the  cultural 
tlea  between  Western  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  the  exploration  of  opportunities  for 
the  improvement  of  political  relations,  but 
recognlztng  that  all  such  conslderatlona  are 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a  climate 
of  security  and  ■tabillty:  and 

Whereaa  consultations  among  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  alllea  have  been 
a  cornerstone  of  their  firm  and  closely  knit 
political  relationship:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  will  soon  enter 
a  period  of  decision  concerning  the  power, 
disposition  and  number  of  ita  fotcea  in  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas  any  significant  change  in  the 
security  structure  wliich  has  operated  sue- 
ceeafully  over  the  past  two  deoades  ahould  t>a 
the  result  of  extensive,  detailed,  re&hstlc,  and 
candid  discussions  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  spectrum  of  the  relationship 
as  well  as  the  nature  and  source  of  threat* 
to  mutual  security;  the  miignltude  of  such 
threau:  the  capability  neceaaary  for  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  and  an  effective  defense:  and 
an  equitable  and  attainable  sharing  of  the 
reaponsibllity  for  providing  such  capability; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  Ttaited  Europe  twice  during  the  psat  two 
year3  and  has  discussed  tfaeee  queetlona  with 
heads  of  government,  and  dlscusalona  on  a 
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ministerial  level  have  been  carried  forward 
on  a  continuing  basis;  Now,  therefore,  be  it: 
Resolveil,  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  in  the  continuing  review  of  the  ptirpoeea 
and  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance  It  would 
be  of  great  value  and  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
have  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  those 
nations  of  Europe  who  are  allied  with  the 
United  States,  or  who  have  common  inter- 
ests with  tbe  United  StAtes;  and  that  tbe 
Senate  would  benefit  by  tlie  views  of  the 
President  and  the  results  of  ministerial  dis- 
cussions: and  that  the  Senate  afllrms  its  sup- 
port of  the  declared  Intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  seek  on  a  regular  basis 
the  views  of  Amertca'a  European  allies,  tn- 
dlTlduaily  and  severally,  regarding  the  total 
compass  of  America's  relationship  with  Eu- 
rope: and  that  determinations  affecting  the 
level  of  United  States  forces  in  NATO  should 
not  be  made  without  full  eonsultatloiu  with 
the  NATO  allies  and  tbe  Congress. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dlstlngui.5h;d  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate vei'y  much  the  opportunity  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Mathms)  has  Introduced  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  distinpuislied  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Msthias,  aithoush  serving 
his  first  term  as  a  Member  of  this  bod.v. 
has  made  many  important  contributions 
to  the  Senate  in  the  field  of  law  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
human  and  civil  rights,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. One  of  his  initiatives  was  his  resolu- 
tion of  wliicli  the  majority  leader  was  a 
cosponsor,  to  repeal  several  security 
treaties  which  no  longer  have  application 
to  our  day — such  as  the  Mideast  treaty 
and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution — the  lat- 
ter which  the  Senate  has  voted  to  repeal. 
The  resolution  which  he  offers  today  is 
of  great  Importance.  It  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  review  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  to  NATO, 
its  European  members  and  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  in  terms  of  military  strength, 
and  economic  and  cultural  ties. 

President  Nixon  has  empliaslzed  in 
many  ways  that  it  is  Ills  policy  to  main- 
tain a  close  and  effective  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
who  are  members  of  NATO.  His  recent 
trip  expresses  his  concern  about  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO  strength  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
a  deterrent  against  war. 

A  strons  position  has  been  asserted  by 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  do  more  to  share  the 
burdens  of  NATO,  lioth  in  terms  of  forces 
and  money.  Proposals  for  withdrawal  of 
at  least  a  part  of  U,S.  forces  from  NATO, 
particularly  the  resolution  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mahsfizld,  have  at- 
tracted wide  support. 

Our  allies  should  increase,  or  at  least 
upgrade  their  forces  in  training  and 
equipment,  and  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  money  cost  which  falls  heavily  upon 
the  United  States.  Two  years  ago,  in  No- 
vember 1968, 1  reported  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  that  the  annual  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  its  commitment  to 
NATO  was  between  $12  and  *1S  billion. 


During  the  past  years  I  have  supported 
in  vartotis  ways  the  principle  that  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  other  coun- 
tries should  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  I  believe  thjs  is  a 
correct  principle  both  constitutionally 
and  practically  and  that  such  commit- 
ments should  not  be  made  unless  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  defense  of  the  NATO  area  Is  im- 
portant to  tbe  security  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  U.S.  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  NATO  at  this  time.  On  one  hand, 
there  are  favorable  developments  to 
which  the  strength  of  NATO  has  con- 
tributed, among  them  the  SALT  talks, 
the  proposed  agreements  between  West- 
em  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  possibility  of  talks  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  upon  a 
mutual  reduction  of  forces.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  not  likely  that  force  reduc- 
tions by  the  Sortet  Union  and  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  wUl  be  realized  If  U.S. 
forces  should  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  troubllns 
problems  In  Europe  and  contiguous  areas. 
The  Mideast,  the  buildup  of  Soviet  naval 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean,  new  dllB- 
culties  over  Berlin,  are  ominous.  We 
should  not  weaken  our  forces  and  the 
first  line  of  U.S.  security. 

In  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 1  served  as  re- 
porter to  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  The  reports 
were  made  in  November  of  1967, 1968,  and 
1969.  As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Assembly 
is  composed  of  Members  of  our  Congress 
and  the  parliaments  of  other  NATO 
countries.  In  the  process  of  preparing  my 
repoi'ts.  I  had  many  meetinzs  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and  our  intelligence 
groups.  Before  submitting  my  report  to 
the  MUitary  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
I  asked  the  various  departments  of  our 
Government  if  the  report  represented 
factually  the  strength  of  NATO  forces 
in  comparison  to  Warsaw  Pact  forces  at 
that  time,  and  I  in  each  instance  was 
assured  tliat  It  was  correct.  Tlie  conclu- 
sions wliich  appear  in  the  reports  are 
mine.  In  each  year,  I  made  the  judgment 
that  the  military  strength  of  NATO  was 
perilously  thin,  and  I  submitted  the  facta 
that  supported  my  Judgment.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  thiee  reports  I 
made  in  November  of  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  l>e  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
be  the  reporter  to  the  Military  Commit- 
tee for  tbe  November  meeting  this  year, 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment for  submission  to  the  Military 
Committee  briniiing  up  to  date  the  com- 
parison of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

From  my  study  in  the  preparation  of 
these  reports  over  a  period  of  3  years,  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed In  the  summary  of  each  of  the 
reports  that,  while  some  improvements 
have  been  made,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
further  reduce  UJ3.  forces  at  this  Ume. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to  In- 


sist, as  President  Nixon  is  dolns,  that  our 
allies  assume  a  larger  part  of  the  bur- 
den. But,  as  it  is  also  a  matter  of  the  se- 
curity of  tlie  United  States,  I  do  not  t>e- 
heve  thai  we  can  afford  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  United  States  and  of 
NATO  in  Ehiropc  at  this  time. 

The  proposal  In  tlie  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  involves  larger 
concepts  than  the  question  of  military 
strength,  but  military  strength  and  se- 
curity are  still  basic.  Again,  I  congratu- 
late Senator  Mathias,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  assist  In  every  way  to  brill?  about  the 
full  discussion  In  the  Senate  and  in  Lixe 
coimtry  that  this  resolution  proposes. 

EXHIBZT  1 
REFOBT   or  THS  MXUrAIT   COXUITTEE 

(Rapporteur;  Senator  Johh  Sh^ucax  Coopss 

(United  States!) 

MEUOXANDt-M 

To:  The  Membeia  of  the  Uilltar>-  Commit- 
tee ol  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
From:  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  rap- 
porteur. 

On  June  8.  as  rapporteur,  Z  submitted  a 
preliminary  report  to  tlie  Military  Commits 
tee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  In  re- 
viewing events  that  have  taken  place  since 
tiiat  time,  1  hare  found  it  necessary  to  revise 
the  report  to  toite  account  of  new  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  Mideast  crisis,  and  the 
U.S.  decision  to  deploy  a  limited  ABM  system. 
1  beheve  the  June  8  report  Is  atlll  essentially 
correct  In  it^  statement  of  tbe  purposes  of 
NATO  and  its  asEsiisnisnt  of  adjujitments 
made  necessary  by  the  wtthdraw.il  of  French 
military  forces  and  territory  from  NATO. 
I  h.ive  kept  those  portions  that  are  still 
relevant,  statistical  data  and  tables  have 
been  updated. 

R^POBT    TO     THE     NOBTH     ATtAiTriC    ASSEitBLT 
mZ-TTABT     COMlSTrrrS      OT     EENSTOa     JORN 

sncasiAN  cooPEa.  novxsibq  20.  iss? 

During  the  year  that  has  paased  since  the 
last  snnual  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, the  Military  Committee  continued  to 
be  concerned  with  the  serious  problems 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Prsnce  from 
NATO  military  commands.  In  addition,  tbe 
question  of  N.ATO  force  levels  posed  difficul- 
ties for  the  .Alliance:  political  developments 
In  the  southern  flank  must  l>e  considered  in 
relation  to  tbe  military  posture  of  NATO.  The 
Mideast  crtstf:  raised  new  strategic  questions 
that  require  NATO  attention.  Further,  new 
deve:,ipments  In  the  nuclear  field,  s'jch  as  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  deployment  of  an  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  and  tbe  U.S.  decision  to  go  ohetid 
with  a  limited  ABM  system,  as  well  es  pnsb- 
lems  caused  by  the  pending  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration Treaty,  are  matters  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  alliance. 

In  the  face  of  these  complex  problems, 
we  can  etiU  consider  our  liasic  objectives  ss 
follows; 

First,  to  maintain  forces  aufficient  for  a 
credible  deterrent  against  any  potential 
military  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations: 

Second,  to  have  forces  ready  to  defend 
the  territory  of  NATO  member  nations 
should  an  atxack  occur: 

Third,  NATO  aims  to  provide  the  security 
necessary  to  achieve  better  East-West  rela- 
tione and  tbe  eventual  settlement  of  Issues 
BtiU  outstanding  related  to  Germany  and 
the  aftermath  ol  World  War  n. 

The  possibility  that  Prance  might  with- 
hold Its  forces  snd  territory  from  NATO  In 
s  crisis  poses  the  threat  of  a  gaping  breach 
In  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  tlis 
Atlantic  nations.  There  Is  no  question  thst 
France's  withdrawal  frtun  tbe  Integrated 
military  command  Is  a  blow  to  the  miiitary 
strength  and  political  solidarity  of  the  al- 
liance. Serious  problems  relating  to  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  NATO  military  forces.  In 
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the  absence  of  full  French  coop«rftUon.  re- 
main to  b*  solved,  but  In  the  nearly  2  yeara 
that  have  pi&sed  since  President  de  OaaUe's 
decision,  sl^nlficajit  progress  h»s  been  made 
to  mlnimiM  Its  eSecta. 

It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  an  Immediate 
and  costly  repositioning  of  Installations  and 
redeploj^ment  of  forces  This  task  his  been 
accomplished.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
O^vernmeni*  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  and  all  mem* 
bcrs  for  their  generous  response  In  such  a 
crvi?ial  time. 

Plrst  and  loremoet.  the  credibility  of  the 
VATO  deterrrnt  has  been  maintained  Forees 
formerly  stanoned  in  France  have  been  rede- 
ployed. SHAPE  IS  now  operational  at  Oasieau. 
Belgium;  the  headquarters  of  Allied  Porces. 
Central  Europe  iAPCENT»  has  moved  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  NATO  Derens*  College  has 
moved  to  Rome:  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  the  Military  Committee  have  moved  into 
a  ne-v  headquarters  m  Brussels:  (see  appen- 
dix It  necessary  stockpiling,  logistics,  and 
cimmunicatlons  chaoiges  hare  t)een  made: 
the  NATO  air  defense  system  has  continued 
to  function  fully  While  Prance  remains  a 
participant  In  the  NATO  Air  EJefense  Ground 
Environment  SyMem  iNADGE).  new  Inde- 
pendent systems  linking  both  military  and 
pomicil  leaderships,  in  the  NATO  countries 
ore  b»lnp  established.  The  alliance  Is  already 
testing  an  experimental  satellite  communi- 
cations system  The  planned  NATO  satellite 
system,  when  oper&tlonal  In  1989,  will  pro- 
vide additional  communicstJons  capabilities. 
Prance  Is  again  permitting  the  use  of  Its 
\\r  space  for  NATO  overflights  on  nn  annual, 
rither  than  on  a  month-to-month  basis  a^ 
was  the  case  (or  most  of  lfl««  and  1967. 
NATO  still  has  the  use  of  its  pipelines  which 
r-.in  through  Pranre  Obviously,  the  question 
of  the  use  of  French  air  space  a-id  facilities 
In  time  of  crisis  or  hostilities  remains  unan- 
swered. Stockpiles  of  POL  ou-slde  Prance  are 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expec'ed  csnttngeneles, 
and  the  use  of  other  military  and  commercial 
pipelines  are  workable  aliernstives  to  former 
NATO  POL  supply  patterns 

It  would  be  mUleadlng  to  say  that  NATO 
is  as  strong  as  it  «r?.»  before  the  French  ac- 
tions. hov.-evtfr-  we  ran  note  positive  Improve- 
ments during  the  past  year  A  number  of 
new  initiatives  were  undertaken  at  the  May 
9  meeting  of  Defense  Ministers  to  improve 
NATO's  defen5e  structure.  The  14  alllca  have 
come  to  decisions  resolving  eome  long-atand- 
ing  problem^-  Ttey  include  new  fortM  plan- 
ning procedures,  new  political  guidance  for 
military  authorities,  and  new  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  nuclear  ciansultallon. 

In  analyzing  and  dlscusalng  these  deci- 
siooii.  we  can  aa«ume  that  they  are  baaed 
upon  an  agreed  understanding  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  Intentions  of  the  U.S53.  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

A^  my  colleague  Senator  Henry  Jackaon 
su^gealed  eaxller  this  year,  there  is  a  lively 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  problem  otf 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  haa  taken 
a  radical  and  reassuring  turn  It  is  contended 
that  there  la  Utile  danger  of  future  Soviet 
aggrearloo  because  of  political  and  economic 
changes  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc 

It  would,  of  COUTH,  be  extremely  foollih 
to  aaaert  that  the  Soviet  Union  of  1M7  U 
the  Soviet  Union  of  1M9.  There  have  been 
Important  change*.  Perhaps  mternal  political 
and  ecooomlc  developmenta  have  inade  the 
Soviets  more  conservative,  in  the  sense  that 
they  may  t>e  less  inclined  to  run  large  risks. 
Kosygin  and  Brezhnev  are  not  Khmsbcfaev. 
and  Khruahchev  was  not  Stalin. 

But  lOong  a-lth  these  changes,  there  have 
been  others.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made 
glan:  strides  In  applying  ita  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology  to  military  and  noomllltary 
purposes.  It  has  the  world's  largest  suh- 
marine  fleet,  and  In  a  few  years.  It  will  have 
the  largest  and  most  modem  merchant  fleet 
on  the  seven  seas.  Its  rmto  of  economic  growth 
is  impressive.  It  contlnuaa  to  allocate  ooor- 


mous  resources  to  ita  military  establishment 
and  has  announced  a  sharp  increase  of  IS 
percent  in  its  next  military  budget,  spending 
an  estimated  t60  to  970  billion  dollars  It 
has  increased  substantially  Ita  strategic  of- 
feculve  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  In  the 
last  2  years.  Most  recently,  it  has  developed 
a  fracUonal  orbital  bombardment  system 
( FOBS ) .  It  claims  to  have  developed  an  effec- 
tive ABM  system  and  It  has  begun  to  deploy 
It.  It  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  con- 
ventional foroe  under  a  single  national  com- 
mand In  central  Europe  (3S  dtvi&lona  and 
over  1.000  aircraft)  with  well-trained  re- 
serves. It  has  helped  to  provide  the  other 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  with  modern  equipment. 
At  least  40  divisions  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  and  over  3.000  aircraft  are  poised 
against  the  frontiers  of  Western  Europe.  (See 
appendix  n.  nn  important  article  by  Hanaoo 
W.  Baldwin.  New  York  Times.  October  30. 
1M7,  which  assesses  Soviet  military 
strength.  I' 

What  Is  the  net  ImpllcaUon  of  these 
changes?  I  would  not  wish  to  make  any 
cat«goncal  assertion  about  Soviet  policy 
when  so  many  powerful  forces  are  in  motion 
■everywhere,  but  the  capabilities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  do  not  give  ground  for  compla- 
cency. 

Soviet  attitudes  toward  NATO  were  re- 
afflrrned  to  the  world  by  Soviet  leader  Brezh- 
nev on  April  24.  1967.  at  the  European  Com- 
munist meeting  at  Karlovy  Vary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  his  flrst  major  foreign  policy  speech 
since  he  took  over  the  Soviet  lecdershtp.  he 
announced  a  campaign  against  NATO  fo- 
cused on  the  19^  date  when  the  treaty 
permits  a  member  nation  to  withdraw  upon 
1  year's  notice.  Brezhnev  called  for  concerted 
action  with  non -Communists  and  rejected 
any  Idea  that  NATO  might  serve  as  a  means 
to  improve  East-West  relatlozu.  Re  urged 
that  a  systematic  struggle  be  initiated  to 
remove  the  American  presence  from  Europe, 
We  have  learned  over  the  years  since  World 
War  n  to  take  such  pronouncements  seri- 
ously. 

The  Middle  East  crisis,  which  began  in 
May  and  continues.  Is  of  concern  to  the  alli- 
ance The  Soviet  involvement  In  the  events 
leading  to  and  following  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  provided  an  opportunity  to  the  U.S.SJ%. 
to  enlarge  its  strength  and  influence  In  the 
Mediterranean.  The  UB.SJt.  appear  to  have 
exercised  caution  to  avoid  becoming  In- 
volved In  a  confrontation  with  the  NATO 
countries  during  the  crisis,  and  they  are 
faced  with  the  same  formidable  difficulties 
inherent  to  the  area  that  NATO  members 
have  encountered.  Yet  the  Soviets  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Mldeaat  aituatlon  to  chal- 
lenge and  if  iKxalble  to  supplant  Western 
influence  In  the  area  and  particularly  In 
the  Arab  world.  The  war  pointed  up  again 
the  possible  loss  of  Mideast  oil  and  the  vital 
communication  route  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
NATO  In  time  of  crisis.  The  buildup  of  So- 
Ttet  naval  forces  In  the  Mediurranean.  forces 
that  have  aooeae  to  naval  bases  In  friendly 
Arab  countries.*  the  Soviet  replenishment  of 


'  Poc  reUtlve  strength  of  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  forces  and  defense  budgets,  please 
refer  to  "The  MllltRry  Balance  of  1M7-68." 
source:  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  a  few 
copies  of  which  are  In  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee secretary.  Mr.  Koops. 

>  The  Soviets  reportedly  now  have  a  flaet 
of  some  46  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding missile -launching  cruisers  and  10 
submarines.  The  U.S.  0th  Fleet  consists  of 
approzlmat^y  50  ships.  Including  two  attack 
carriers.  Italy  has  a  fleet  of  approximately 
three  cruisers.  30  destroyers,  seven  subma- 
rines and  100  smaller  craft.  Oreece  has  ap- 
proximately la  destroyers.  10  submarlnsa, 
and  2fi  smaller  craft.  Turkey  has  eight  de- 
stroyers. 10  submarines,  and  about  36  smaller 
craft.  These  navies  would  constitute  the 
NATO  Mediterranean  force  In  event  oi  ortaU. 


arm^s  to  Arab  countnee,  and  Its  growing  mili- 
tary presence  and  influence  in  the  area  re- 
quire an  examination  of  their  military  and 
political  significance,  not  only  as  it  af- 
fectf  the  southern  flazUt,  but  the  NATO 
area  as  a  whole.  It  Is  Important  to  relate 
NATO   strategy    to    these   evenU. 

It  la  dimcult  for  any  except  those  who 
participate  directly  and  continuously  in  the 
analyals  of  capabltUles  and  intentions  to 
state  with  authority  the  sssumptlons  upon 
which  NATO  strategy  Is  tmsed.  But  upon  re- 
viewing the  decisions  that  liave  been  made 
by  the  Defense  Ministers,  and  guidance  to 
military  commanders.  It  seems  reaaonable  to 
say  that  it  Is  the  view  of  the  Ministers  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to  start  deliberately 
a  general  or  a  limited  war  In  Europe.  The 
Soviet  leadership  knows  that  either  kind  of 
war  could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  holocaust 
with  fatal  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  aware  of  the  strategic  nuclear  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  that  over 
7.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  deployed 
in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States,  testified  before  the  Con- 
gress on  June  31.  1966.  expressing  the  Amer- 
ican view  of  NATO  strategy,  which  I  assume 
Is  the  view  of  the  Defense  Ministers. 

Our  military  strategy  Is  and  remalna  the 
forward  defense  of  Western  Europe,  which 
means,  in  central  Europe,  a  defense  at  the 
frontier  of  Western  Germany.  Our  commit- 
ments, our  deployments,  our  strategy  and  our 
forces  are  oriented  as  far  as  possible  to  that 
forward  strategy,  and  to  the  use  of  whatever 
force  and  weapons  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  this  forward  defense. 

Secretary  McNamara's  speech  Is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  NATO  forward  defense  strategy 
la  linked  not  only  to  military  considerations 
of  force  posture  and  deterrent  capability,  the 
strategy  is  designed  also  to  take  Into  account 
the  settlement  of  World  War  II  Issues,  and 
the  continued  freedom  of  Berlin. 

The  strategy  of  forward  defense  and  flex- 
ible response  requlrea  a  full  spectrum  of 
military  capabilities  ranging  from  conven- 
tional forces  through  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Obviously,  decisions  affecting  the  nuclear 
military  policies  of  the  U.S.SJl.  or  the  United 
States  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  NATO. 
The  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPGl  which 
is  subordinate  to  the  Nuclear  Defense  Affairs 
Committee  (NDAC)  promises  to  provide  for 
all  NATO  members  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  political  and  military 
Issues,  development,  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  system  and  source  materials;  and 
it  should  give  non-nuclear  powers  a  greater 
voice  In  determining  the  nuclear  policy  of 
the  alliance.  At  the  Ankara  meeting  of  the 
NPO  in  September,  the  possible  use  of  atom- 
ic demolition  munitions  (ADM'it,  the  tac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  deployment 
of  an  antlballistlc  missile  sysMm  in  NATO 
Europe  In  the  defense  of  the  area,  were 
among  the  subjects  discussed. 

Mr.  McNamam,  Secretary  of  Defense,  also 
informed  the  group  of  the  U.S.  efforts  to  dls- 
ctiaa  with  the  U-S.S.B.  possible  Umltatlons 
on  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
and  explained  the  rationale  for  the  deploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  a  limited  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system.  On  the  admittedly 
marginal  ground  that  strategic  planning 
must  take  Into  consideration  the  possible 
Irrational  behavior  of  a  potential  adversary, 
he  said  that  the  United  States  had  decided 
to  proceed  with  a  "thin"  ABM  defense 
against  Communist  China.  Stating  that  a 
"thin"  ABM  system  would  Improve  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Western  nuclear  deterrent,  be 
nevertheless  made  the  following  sutement: 
The  danger  in  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese -oriented  ABM 
■yatem  la  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Sovlet-or- 
tented  ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  Onnly— 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
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relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first  strike — but  precisely  because  our 
greatest  deterrent  against  such  a  strike  la 
not  a  maasive.  costly,  but  highly  penetrable 
ABM  shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offen- 
sive assured  destruction  capability. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  United  States  that 
the  limited  \BM  system  It  wUl  Install  will 
strengthen  the  nuclear  deterrent  against  an 
attack  upon  the  NATO  area.  The  Committee 
may  wl.«ih  to  provide  tt«  views  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  limited  ABM  system,  or  any 
l.trger  system,  upon  the  defense  of  NATO. 

Nuclear  developments  such  as  an  ABM  sys- 
tem are  of  great  concern  to  NATO.  But  we 
must  keep  In  mind  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  strategy  of  forward  defense  and  flexi- 
ble response,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
conventional  forces  Is  to  deter  any  purpose- 
ful action  or  probing  or  miscalculation  that 
could  lead  to  war.  The  strst^j-  Is  designed 
to  prevent  a  progression  of  conflict  that 
could  lead  to  war.  The  atrategy  la  to  deter 
war. 

The  alliance  needs  sufBdent  conventional 
NATO  forces  to  Implement  Its  strategy.  The 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe  form  the  strongest  ele- 
ment In  forces,  equipment  and  firepower, 
around  which  is  now  built  this  military  capa- 
bility. But  adequate  allied  forces  must  be 
Joined  and  welded  In  partnership  with  U.S. 
strength  If  the  strategy,  the  deterrent  and 
the  defetise  are  to  be  truly  effective. 

The  Defense  Ministers  at  their  May  9  meet- 
ing approved  a  new  policy  guiding  NATO 
mllltsjry  cooun&nders  In  force  planning  to 
support  strategy.  The  NATO  force  plan  for 
the  years  1960-72  has  developed  from  pro- 
cedures agreed  upon  at  the  December  1966 
Ministers  meeting.  The  procedure  calls  for 
the  acceptance  of  force  goals  for  196B — gen- 
erally at  present  levels.  A  continuing  plan- 
ning process  of  foroes  and  resources  for  the 
5-year  period  will  be  reviewed  annually.  By 
the  formal  adoption  of  the  annual  revisions, 
each  member  country  will  agree  to  commit 
speclfled  forces  to  NATO  for  the  following 
year.  Thus,  at  the  December  1967  Ministerial 
meeting,  the  member  countries  contributing 
forces  to  NATO  will  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove a  force  plan  for  1968-73.  This  will  In- 
volve a  firm  commitment  of  forces  for  1066 
and  a  realistic  under^andlng  of  what  mem- 
ber governments  should  plan  to  budget  in 
years  ahead. 

In  contrast  to  the  earlier  method  of  pro- 
jecting forces  believed  neceassry  to  provide 
an  adequate  defense,  the  new  force  procedure 
Is  desired  to  base  force  requirements  upon 
strategy  and  resources  and  the  capability  of 
members  to  provide  and  sustain  the  foroes 
which  they  commit  to  NATO. 

While  the  new  concept  Is  more  realistic 
than  the  old,  the  Committee  could  well  di- 
rect questions  to  determining  whether  It  wlU 
In  fact  supply  defense  forces. 

In  connection  with  the  new  policy  of  force 
planning,  the  Cotnmlttee  will  want  to  con- 
sider the  proposals  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  a  limited  redeploy- 
ment of  their  forces  in  Germany. 

From  October  1966,  through  April  1067,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  held  a  series 
of  discussions  on  stationing  of  forces  In  Ger- 
many. These  discussions  (which  dealt  only 
with  the  NATO  central  region)  were  made 
necessary  by  urgent  financial  questions — 
the  foreign  exchange  drain  facing  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  occasioned 
In  part  by  their  substantial  forces  In  Ger- 
many. The  trilateral  talks  permitted  each  of 
the  three  countries  to  study  their  particular 
and  their  common  problems  intensively. 

The  resulu  of  the  talks  were  reported  tn 
NATO  In  May.  They  involved,  among  other 
things,  Brltlflh  and  American  proposals  for 
limited  redeployment  of  foroes  from  Ger- 
many. These  proposals,  which  would  not  be 
Implemented  prior  to  January  1908,  at  the 
earliest,  are  being  taken  into  consideration 
In   the   course   of   the   normal   NATO   force 


planning  activities.  Thus,  they  were  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  adoption  by  Minis- 
ters In  December  1967,  of  a  new  NATO  force 
plan  for  the  period  196*-197a. 

The  U.S.  redeployment  plan  envisages  the 
rettim  from  Europe  of  approximately  SS,- 
000  military  personnel  and  some  aircraft. 
All  of  the  forces  returned  to  the  United 
States  will  remain  committed  to  NATO. 
Supported  by  new  airlift  capacity,  which  will 
be  operational  in  1969  or  1970,  they  will  be 
maintained  at  a  high  etate  of  readiness  for 
return  to  Europe  on  short  notice  in  case  of 
need.  The  U.S.  division  and  air  squadrons 
redeployed  will  return  to  Europe  once  a  year 
for  maneuvers.  The  United  Kingdom  will  re- 
deploy 5,000  men  from  the  army  of  tlie 
Rhine  to  England,  also  committed  to  NATO. 

The  trilateral  discussions  met  with  some 
expressions  of  concern  and  criticism  from 
other  allied  countries.  At  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  that  failure  of 
the  talks  could  have  precipitated  a  very 
grave  situation  for  the  Alliance.  There  would 
have  been  a  risk  of  substantial  unravelling 
of  NATO  forces  on  the  central  front. 

While  the  successful  resolution  of  the  tri- 
lateral talks  last  spring  averted  the  possi- 
bility of  significant  redeployment  of  United 
States  and  British  forces  from  the  conti- 
nent, the  force  posture  of  the  Alliance  con- 
tinues to  lie  a  problem.  The  proposals  for 
limited  redeployment  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish forces,  which  are  now  before  the  Defenae 
Planning  Council,  do  not  appear  to  affect 
significantly  the  strength  of  conventional 
forces  on  the  central  front.  The  possibility  of 
resultant  cuts  in  the  forces  of  other  allied 
countries,  however,  remains  a  danger.  Budg- 
etary difficulties  forced  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  reduce  projected  increases  in 
defense  outlays  for  the  next  5  years.  How 
these  cuts  wiu  affect  the  level  of  German 
forces  Is  still  not  clear. 

The  Important  thing  now  Is  to  make  tSe 
new  Alliance  force  planning  system  work  ef- 
fectively so  there  will  be  clear  and  firm  mul- 
tilateral commitments  of  forces  to  NATO  each 
year. 

At  their  May  9  meeting,  the  Defense  Min- 
isters gave  attention  to  the  difficulty  and 
continuing  problem  of  the  defense  of  NATO 
flanks  and  called  for  the  early  completion  of 
the  current  study  of  reinforcements  for  the 
flanks.  Since  this  study  of  the  flanks  Is  not 
yet  complete,  this  report  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide information  about  actual  progress  In 
this  area  But  In  view  of  the  implications 
of  the  Mideast  crisis  and  other  political  de- 
velopmenta upon  the  security  of  the  south- 
ern flank.  It  Is  a  subject  the  members  wUl 
«-ant  to  explore  at  greater  length. 

Looking  to  the  future  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe  It  is  necessary  for  the  members 
to  coiuider 

(t)  To  what  extent  the  adjustments  thus 
far  made  have  satisfactorily  repaired  the 
damage  which  has  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawal of  France  from  the  NATO  Military 
Command.  If  France  should  withdraw  from 
all  connection  with  NATO,  what  further  mU- 
Itary  adjustmenu  will  have  to  be  made? 

(3)  In  a  broader  context,  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  consider  whether  the  strategy  of  for- 
ward defense  and  flexible  response  Is  an  ade- 
quste  deterrent  to  hostilities  and.  In  the 
case  of  limited  hoetUltles,  to  escalation  which 
could  lead  progressively  toward  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

(31  Further,  do  the  members  consider  that 
the  new  force  levels  policy— reducing  the 
projected  size  of  national  forces  formerly 
stated  as  necessary — now  relating  force  goals 
to  the  capability  of  sustained  financing  by 
members.  Is  adequate  to  suppori  the  strategy 
of  deterrence  and  flexible  reeponse? 

(4)  Do  the  members  believe  that  their 
countries  will  be  able  to  meet  revised  force 
goals,  and  sustain  them  by  adequate  flnanc- 
ing? 

(5)  WUl  the  agreed  redeployment  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 


Kingdom  In  Itself  affect  adversely  NATO  de- 
fense? Will  it  lead  to  pressure  for  reduction 
of  the  forces  of  other  members?  With  respeot 
to  the  plan  of  the  United  States,  will  it  be 
feasible  in  terms  of  air  and  sea  lift  to  re- 
turn deployed  forces  from  the  United  State* 
to  Europe  in  the  event  of  tlielr  need,  and  in 
terms  of  the  political  aspects  of  such  a 
decision? 

(61  The  Committee  vrill.  I  believe,  want 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
and  the  larger  Involvement  of  the  U3.S.R. 
In  the  area  upon  NATO  military  interest*. 

(a)  Their  relationship  to  the  strategy  and 
defense  of  NATO  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Their  relationship  to  communication 
routes  and  oil  supply. 

(c)  Their  relationship  to  the  defense  of 
the  southern  flank. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  above  questions. 
what  can  NATO  do  to  meet  the  growmg 
pressure  and  influence  of  the  U.S.5.R.  In  the 
area,  and  to  protect  Its  interests? 

(7)  What  are  the  future  ImpllcAtlons  for 
NATO  of  the  deployment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  an  antlballistlc  missile  system  and 
the  probable  deployment  of  a  fractional 
orbit  bombardment  system,  and  by  the 
United  States  of  a  limited  or  "tbln"  antl- 
ballistlc mlsBlle  system? 

There  are  also  other  Issues,  although  not 
Immediately  within  tiie  competence  of  this 
Committee,  which  cause  concern;  among 
them,  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  upon 
NATO,  and  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  now 
being  considered  at  Geneva. 

With  respect  to  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty,  article  3  concerning  safeguards  Is  the 
subject  of  continuing  negotiations  by  the 
United  States  and  the  UJS.SJt.  Questions 
have  l>een  raised  by  other  members  of  NATO 
concerning  article  3  and  other  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Among  the  questions  raised 
are  whether  an  antlballistlc  missile  system 
is  s  defensive  rather  than  a  offensive  weap- 
on and  thus  should  be  permissible:  the  Im- 
portance of  scientific  advance  and  technology 
acquired  In  the  development  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons; the  duration  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
advisability  of  committing  the  future  m  a 
time  of  radical  scientific  and  technological 
change;  the  Issue  of  inspection,  and  possible 
Impingement  upon  the  ln^>ectlon  proce- 
dtires  of  the  EURATOM  countries. 

Overriding  all.  Is  the  continuing  decision 
that  must  be  made  concerning  the  need  for 
and  the  effectiveness  of  NATO  itself. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  defense  posture  ade- 
quate to  deter  war  and  to  meet  it  If  it  comes. 
A  second  Is  to  seek  t>etter  East-West  rela- 
tions and  eventually  to  reach  stable  and 
equitable  solutions  of  the  German  issue  and 
others  left  by  Worid  War  II. 

NATO  began  as  a  mUltary  alliance.  It  Is 
still  primarily  a  military  framework,  but  tt 
has  proven  to  he  a  flexible  structure  able  to 
make  realistic  and  effective  adjustments  to 
change,  political  and  military.  Since  NATO 
was  eetabllshed  in  1948,  and  largely  because 
of  the  security  It  has  provided,  the  member 
nations  have  deve]<^>ed  economic  and  politi- 
cal relationships  that  have  tended  to  both 
strengthen  and  modify  purely  military  con- 
slderatlons. 

The  success  of  the  NATO  alliance  has  pro- 
duced a  paradox  that  must  be  watched  care- 
fully. The  apparent  eaalng  of  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  West  has  been  txougbt  about 
m  great  part  by  the  military  solidarity  of 
NATO.  This  solidarity  has  enabled  our  mem- 
bers to  turn  their  energies  to  economic  and 
social  development.  It  m»y  be  that  a  psy- 
chological attltixle  toward  security  has  been 
developing  that  In  some  respects  undermine* 
the  continuing  necessity  of  the  military  alli- 
ance itself.  A  continuing  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  praserre  and  strengthen  ths 
basic  mUltary  alUano*  Is  crucial  to  a  mean- 
ingful detente.  We  should  celebrate  the  prog- 
reM  toward  security  and  peace  that  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  NATO  shield;  but  we 
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fthould  be  vLgUont  that  the  benefits  gained 
thus  far  ohould  not  lull  us  Into  a  faUe  sense 
of  securtly.  wblcb  could  threaten  their 
attainment. 

The  credible  deterrent  ol  NATO  stUI  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  security  to  Its  meoo- 
bers.  And  it  bas  provided  and  should  con- 


tinue to  provide  a  cohesion  and  means  of 
policy  coordination  among  members,  which 
are  essential  to  a  common  effort  to  reach 
better  East-West  relations,  and  a  stable  set- 
tlement of  the  Issues  that  divide  the  two 
systems.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  NATO  is 
to  secure  peace. 
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Gtrtniriv.  Gtrirany. 

Orlpjnj  F(ai»M WoiTiS,  Ftfleial  ReputUc  ot 

Germjny, 

Vwdun.  Franc* - .  2*»itbrurt«i.  F«detal  Repub- 
lic ol  Gerrnxny. 
.  Pails.  Frince Casteiu.  Btl;«iini 

Fonlamebleau,  France,-.. fliunssum.  Nitheilanoi 


Opertbonal  Has.  I&,  1967.  Oc- 
cupied fiCilittes  usee  by  7lli 
Army  a!  »  rewiH  of  merjei  o( 
USAREUR7lhAriry. 


••NATO-oriented  forces  in  Europe."  France 
Is  excepted  because  It  has  reserved  for  its 
decision,  at  the  cme  an  attact;  on  the  NATO 
area  occurs,  what  French  forces,  if  any. 
would  be  available  for  defense  of  that  orea. 
French  forces  in  Europe  at  the  beginning 
ct  1967  are  estimated  to  be: 

.\rmy;  320,000  (64.000  In  Germany!:  Navy: 
70.000;  Air  Force:  105.000  (0.000  In  Ger- 
many): lotal  in  Europe.  4i?5,0O0.  out  of  a 
grand  to'al  of  525.000. 

Of  the  forces  shown  for  the  United  King- 
dom, some  52.000  Army  trortp?  and  S-OCO  "RSF 
personnel  are  In  Peruwny.  and  the  TerraJn- 
der  almost  entirely  in  Britain. 

NATO-OmENTED  FORCES  IN  EUROPE ' 

ICftmute.  M  ol  Jar.  1,  IS67| 


Meifed  with  Headqiia Iters 
USAREUR.  OperMtonal  Dec.  I, 
1966 

Opttitianal  February  1K7. 

Opersliorii'l  Ma'CllI957. 

Operational  M&i.  31, 19f7. 
Oper3tionalMaf.31.19e7. 
Heidquaileis. 


1.  NOETB  ATLaKTIC  COUNCIl.  AND  MIUT&BT 
COUAUTTEX 

Agency:  LocaUon,  March  31.  1966;  and 
Schedule: 

NAC.  Paris.  France.  To  t*  relocated  at 
Eyere.  Belgium,  by  Oct.  15.  1967. 

Mf.it-'.ry  Committee,  Washington.  D.C.,  To 
reloca'.e  to  Brussels  and  cclocate  *1th  the 
KAC. 

3.  aa  roBcc  squardbons 

Type  of  unit  and  disposition: 

Two  C-130  Transport  Squadrons:  Relo- 
cated in  United  Kingdom. 

Three  Reconnaissance  Squadrons:  Relo- 
cated m  United  Kmcdom. 

T%o  Reconnaissance  Squadrons:  Beturzied 
to  United  SUtes  with  provision  for  dual 
basing  in  Germany. 

One  Reconnalsance  Squadron :  Disbanded. 

4.  PERSO'lNEl  SliKMAPr  ilN  FRANCE) 

U.S.  us      Depend-        Foreiffl 

BUlibrr      aviliaA  tills      ubonals 


a.    ONE-TZMC    BELOCATION    COSIS 

Budgetary,  Less  than  $150,000,000. 
Foreign  exchange.  Leas  than  950,000.000. 

7.    S^VI.SG3    AN3    ECONOKIFb    BESri-TINC 

raoM    aELOCA-noN 

Annual  Budgetary  Savings.  S50,000.000  to 
860.000.000. 

Annual  Foreign  Exchange  Savings.  SIIO.- 
000.000  to  $I20J)00,000, 


M.MKT 

OeE«itden(s 

Fortlpi 
natidiuis 

Peraarfwl— 

In  Fi3T>CB --- 

In  Orminy 

I!  000 
J.OOO 

nooo  . 
2.000. 

Total 

1J.0OO 

21.000 

■  II.OOO 

On  Mar.  i[.lK6.  21.07 
Onfttf.  1.1967  .  2.200 
C^  Mey  29.  1967,.       1,675 


2.188  37.549  15,111 
334  3.650  >3,3Qa 
269         Z.932  2.827 


•  Apr.  24. 

Note:  The  US.  mililjrv-conneOed  personnel  remLmns  m 
France  ire(l>c4it«in  dependent  peiionnei.texhtis  jpxI  school 
adlnt-l^(f  ator^  who  wti)  rtm>ln  tint  f  the  end  of  the  schoo<  year 
(86oyl  lute  30);  {!)  U  S.  mi  lUry  pefwr.fiei  (jnd  then  depefrf- 
enU)  r.*Med  in  catnection  with  SH^PE  activlies;  (3)  US 
penonnel  tamainng  m  Ofder  to  camjiete  cfoperty  dicpoul 
actwns:  end  (4>  a  tew  military  and  civilian  ptrunntl  woporlini 
ttinegrouiii  (PX,  commiuary.  medical  penonnel.  etc). 

5.    VJiTTM3M.    SrXMABT     4IN    nUNCS» 

On  Mar  31.  1966  (mcludlng  en  route  to 
Prance).  330.108  tons. 

On  Apr.  I.  19«7  (approxlmatfl).  8.500  tons. 

Note:  In  support  of  dependent  schooU  and 
liquidation  acUvitles;  in.  addition,  31,788  tons 
of  aurplus  and  scrap  material  In  disposal 
yards. 

Pattern  of  maierial  relocatitm   (In  rounded 
numbers) 

Relocated — 

To  Federal  RepnbUe  at  Oennany,  More 
than  380,000  tons. 

To  the  UtUt«d  Kingdom.  More  than  146.000 
tons. 

To   the  United   States,  More  than  90.000 

t<KU. 

To  Italy  and  Benelux.  Under  25,000  tons. 
Dtapoaal  at  excess.  About  170.000  tons. 
ddU  m  Franott.  Le«a  than  10.000  tons. 


■  ADcroiimalrif  15.000  Freicti  nationals  emplored  in  Francs- 
only  4.030  toretii  nationalt  be>ni  hired  in  oUte^  countries  to 
replace  Ihem. 

Appexddc  II 

compasatiix  stkencthb  of  nato  and 

Wassaw  Pact 

n.ato-orientco  forcks 

Tlie  followlncc  table  sets  forth  estimates  of 
NATO  member  countrlea'  military  personnel 
m  Europe  as  of  January  I.  1967,  which  It  Is 
a&sumed  would  be  available  In  time  of  need 
for  common  defense  functions  viewed  In  the 
broadest  sense.  Perhaps  only  one-half  of 
these  personnel,  however,  are  In  NATO-com- 
mitted units.  Some  are  engaged  In  logistics 
and  supply  operations  for  NATO-conunltted 
forces:  btit  because  under  NATO  procedures 
these  functions  remain  national  responslblli- 
iles  even  in  wartime,  such  personnel  are  not 
NATO  committed.  Many  of  the  remaining 
Doncommltted  personnel  would  not  be  en- 
gaged even  in  wartime  In  direct  support  of 
forces  under  NATO  command.  In  most  cases, 
the  quality  of  NATO-committed  forces  Is 
considerably  higher  than  the  remaimng 
forces. 

Technically,  commitments  of  forces  to 
NATO  have  always  been  made  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  military  units  (which  In  fact  are 
of  widely  varying  sizes,  depending  upon 
nstlonal  practice),  not  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  men.  Except  for  certain  air  defense  forces 
and  for  NATO  Headquarters,  as  a  formal 
matter  none  of  the  committed  forces  are 
under  NATO  command  in  peacetime. 

For  purposes  of  the  following  tabulation. 
It  is  assumed  that,  except  for  Franc«.  the 
entire  armed  forces  In  Europe  of  all  NATO 
member  countries   fall   In  the  category   of 


Army  Navy    Air  Force        Total 


Bel£ti.m B3.r<IO 

Canada  6.500  . 

Denmark 30.000 

fm-ce -._  (-) 

Ccmai) 3t7.WO 

CifKP 118.000 

Ic*l3r.d  ..   TO 

Italv 270.000 

LuMTot*«ij -.  l.bW  . 

NeUistla-^ds I5.0M 

Norvsw  .-  IT.OW 

Fadiical    ..  10.000 

Turkey- 360.LTO 

Uniteil  Ri-'sJOfti 14b. OM 

UnitidSLMes    230.000 


7,200 

33.  CW 

18.000 

40.0(2 

rrSo" 

8.O0O 
8.  HO 

37.000 
76,000 
35  000 


19,  W» 

3.  DM 

12.603 

(■) 

23.000 
O 

K,U)0 

9,  wo 

4,0.0 

6a.  :co 

80.000 


107.000 
9.S00 

49.800 

440,000 
1S9,0D0 
(0 
376.000 
1.500 
i:9.  ?50 
34.000 
22,300 
450.000 

:s6.otia 

345,000 


I  Based  on  "The  MildtfY  BaUnce"  1966-67,  issued  by  the 
liisOlute  for  Sti^te£<c  Studies.  London.  1966. 
-See  drtcuufon  in  item  3,  a&ov-e. 
■  Iceland  has  no  arnted  loicn. 

Number  of  French  forces  under  SATO  in 
7955,  in  J90Q  and  fri  1964 

The  order  of  prtorltips  in  Frances  defense 
eTorts  In  the  decade  preceding  Its  defection 
from  NATO  was,  first  the  war  in  Algeria, 
next.  Its  nuclear  strike  force,  and  last.  Its 
XATO  forces.  By  1957,  Fr.ince  had  reduced 
Its  contribution  of  M-Day  ground  forces 
actually  available  to  NATO  from  5  to  2  di- 
visions (the  2  divisions  which  In  fact  re- 
main in  Germany  today).  Moreover,  nearly 
all  of  Its  other  ground  forces  which  had  been 
committed  to  NATO  were  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  Algerian  War  and.  upon  con- 
clusion o!  the-fp  hostilities,  were  not  again 
made  available  to  NATO.  Beg:lnning  in  10S9, 
Prance  progressively  withdrew  Its  naval  forces 
from  NATO  commitment.  In  mld-1966.  it 
withdrew  from  commitment  all  of  Its  re- 
maining forces. 

From  a  peak  of  Just  over  a  mlUlon  men 
under  arms  at  the  height  of  the  Algerian 
War,  the  number  of  French  forces  has  been 
reduced  to  the  currently  estimated  total  of 
525.000.  now  sll  stationed  In  Europe  except 
for  some  22,500  ground  forces  and  perhaps 
some  5.000  Navy  personnel  In  overseas  assign- 
ments. Of  thof^e  In  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  1967.  70,000  army  troops  and  air  force 
personnel  are  in  Germany;  the  remainder  are 
in  France.  Further,  during  French  atomic 
testing  In  the  summers  of  1968  and  1967, 
some  40  percent  of  French  naval  forces  were 
or  will  be  temporarily  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  following  table  estimates  the  num- 
bers of  French  forces  In  recent  years: 

FRENCH  FORCES  (ESTIMATES)) 


Army. 815.000  812,000  4I5.00O  338.000 

Navy «5.0«1  68.000  72  POO  74.000 

Aif.. 145.000  146.000  125,000  113,000 

ToW....  1.025,000  1.026.000  620.000  $?5i.000 


I  Bated  on  "The  MHiliry  Balance"  Onues  Mr  19U,  1961-62, 
1964-65,  and  1966-67)  kssuid  by  tb«  Instttule  lor  StntHgtc 
Stsdie).  Undae. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

tSIIIMIES  OF  COMPARATIVE  SIRAItGlC  SIHENGTHS.  [ABLY  1961 
[Figoies  ifl  («fenthes«  are  (he  ISS  ellimjtes  lor  earty  19661 


36787 


Calstary 


Western  alliances  < 


ComDHinist  powers 


Missile  af>d  eirpower: 

ICBM's - 

Fteet  ballislic  misstlas 

IRBM's  and  MRBM'l 

Lopg- ranee  heavy  bombers.. 
Medium  bombers 


934(8M> 
624(544) 


»(750) 
200(200; 


ISWUO 
7»(7 


1,200(1.2505 


Weuern  alllancss  ■ 


CoHunutust  powcn 


Seapower*:  ^j.ta^ 

earners  (all  tyiw) llSfti  " 

Escorts  (ocesn-ioing  types) 6Z3(53Z) 

(e)  OoovMitonsI  powerplaiit ^'HJfJi 

(ft)  Nucleaf  pOMrtfpfant ^  ,„  ,„„.      ''*«*< 

L»fldpw«r:  Active  aSyUrenitta 4.736.600K4,SBO.t>00> 


2W20) 
239(268} 

395(416) 
50(40) 

5.815.OO0KS,83O.0OQ) 


I  Includes  all  ceentrtet  laled  in  perl  II.  ewliiding  the  protocol  states  of  Cwnboda,  L»«.  ssd  South  Vtftnanu 

'  OUhJhNATO  meittbers  ac«.ur.t  fw  3.?Q6.045<^89WO0). 

t  01  which  Warsaw  Pact  members  Kcount  tor  2,875.000(2.9/5.Dn). 


Afpekoix  in 
[Ttam  tHe  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30, 1967J 
Soviet  Militabt  Advances  Pose  a  Cmallenck 
Foa  UNnxo  States 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
As  Moscow's  Red  Square  echoes  to  the  cele- 
brations of  the  birth  of  Communist  power, 
the  United  SUtes  faces  a  sweeping  challenge 
to  Its  military  supremacy. 

The  Russian  challenge  affects  all  factors 
of  military  power:  industrial -economic  pow- 
er; maritime  power;  aerospace  power:  land 
power:  all  types  of  weapons  from  assault 
rifles  to  muUlmegaton  bombs. 

■Hie  military  history  of  a  half-century  of 
Communist  rule  in  Russia  may  be  capsuled 
Into  three  phases;  from  armed  horde  to  mod- 
ern army:  from  coast  defense  to  deep  water: 
from  blaclc  power  to  the  most  powerful 
thermonuclear  weapons  in  the  world. 

A  nation  that  50  years  ago  was  concerned 
chleflT  with  defense  of  Us  own  Ir^rutiers  has 
adopted  a  global  strategic  concept.  Its  out- 
ward-locking tiefense  policies  are  now  based 
on  the  infiniiy  ol  space  and  the  high  seas. 

Experu  agree  that  Russia  Is  the  world's 
second  military  power — flr»t  In  some  aspecu 
and  making  a  determined  effort  to  achieve 
superiority  in  all. 

The  announced  Soviet  military  budget  for 
the  1968  calendar  year  is  16  billion  rubles, 
a  15-percent  increase  compared  with  19C7. 
Intelligence  officials  agree  that  hidden  items 
add  billions  to  the  official  total.  They  esti- 
mate the  total  at  more  than  20  billion  rubles, 
roughly  14  to  17  percent  of  the  Soviet  gross 
national  product.  At  the  official  exchange 
rate  this  amounts  to  $22  biUlon.  Translated 
Into  U.S.  dollar  purchasing  power.  It  approxi- 
mates t50  to  860  billion.  A  sizable  part— eome 
observer*  think  more  than  In  the  United 
States — goes  for  military  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  military  power  of  Soviet  Russia  is 
based  on  a  large  and  Increasing  population, 
the  greatest  land  mass  on  earth,  rich  natural 
resources,  and  an  expanding  industrial  base. 
The  Soviet  economy  has  major  weaknesses. 
not  the  least  agriculture.  Its  oomput«r, 
chemical,  electromc,  automotive,  and  trans- 
portation Industries  and  Its  mass  production 
techniques — all  of  basic  military  impor- 
tance— ai;^>ear  behind  those  of  the  Umted 
States.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  tremen- 
douii  capability  for  the  production  of  arm.'^ 
of  ail  types. 

The  Soviet  Armed  Forces  todfiv  total  about 
3.1  to  3.3.  million  men.  There  are  five  major 
service  components:  the  army  or  ground 
forces;  the  naval  forces  and  the  strategic 
rocket  farces.  The  ground  forces  number  1.6 
to  1.8  million  men;  the  air  force  500,000;  the 
navy,  including  a  naval  air  arm,  about  the 
same;  the  antl-alr-defenac  forces  300.000  and 
the  strategic  mlssUe  forces  150,000  to  225.000. 
There  are  250,000  uniformed  border  guards 
and  Internal  security  troops  and  half  a  mil- 
lion to  1  million  civilian  employees  who  work 
for  the  military  establishment. 
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The  Politburo  of  the  Oommunlst  Party's 
Central  Committee  exercises  control  over  the 
Minister  of  Defense  and  the  armed  forces. 
The  Minister  of  Defense  Is  usually  an  actlve- 
dutv  officer  and  an  army  man.  Marshal  Andrei 
A  Grechko  Is  the  present  Minister.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the 
"Old  Marshals."  veterans  of  land  warfare 
across  the  vast  Russian  plains,  and  younger 
officers,  like  Marshal  Ivan  I.  Takubovsky, 
commander  ol  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  The 
younger  group  is  regarded  as  less  political 
and  more  professional:  more  global  and  less 
parochlal- 

The  Soviet  Armed  Forces  are  based  on  con- 
scription. Until  this  year  the  regular  tours 
of  active  duty  were  3  years  In  the  army  and 
air  force  and  4  years  In  the  navy,  A  new 
conscription  law  taking  effect  next  January 
1  cuts  the  term  by  1  year  in  each  service 
tn  the  ground  that  a  higher  educational  level 
among  recruits  enables  them  to  acquire  mili- 
tary skills  more  rapidly  than  In  the  past. 

The  manpower  pool  that  supplies  the 
armed  forces  Is  potentially  huge.  About  2 
minion  youths  register  annuaUy  at  17  and 
more  than  half  ol  them  are  drafted  at  the  ape 
of  18.  Under  the  new  conscription  law.  draft 
calls  will  be  preceded  by  preliminary  mllltani- 
training  in  the  last  2  years  ol  secondary 
school,  including  basic  principles  ol  military 
science  and  civil  delense. 

All  males  between  18  and  50  are  classlfled 
as  eligible  lor  military  terrlce.  more  than 
35  million  men.  In  World  War  II  Russia  put 
10  percent  of  Its  population — 22  million  peo- 
ple— into  imllorm,  and  fielded  more  than  350 
divisions,  plus  himdreds  ol  brigades  and 
smaller  units. 

The  advent  of  the  missUe-nuclear  age  and 
the  nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  march 
ol  modern  technology  and  Internal  politics 
lorced  some  relinquishment  of  the  grip  ol 
the  older  ground  marshals  on  Soviet  military 
policy.  Tremendous  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  strategic  nuclear  forces  (vnd  maritime 
power. 

Nevertheless,  as  In  the  United  States,  wars 
like  the  one  In  Vietnam  (dubbed  by  the  Oom- 
munlsts  "wars  of  national  liberation")  re- 
empbaslzed  the  importance  of  ground  troops. 
The  army  is  still  powerful  In  the  Soviet 
military  hierarchy  though  it  is  a  domination 
that.  Is  not  without  challenge.  The  Soviet 
.4,rmy  may  be  called  the  soul.  11  not  the  heart, 
of  modem  Soviet  military  power. 

It  maintains  m  peacetime  about  140  divi- 
sions, at  least  100  ol  these  at  65  percent 
s»ength  or  more,  the  rest  at  cadre  strength 
of  10  to  30  percent.  The  20  divisions  in  East 
Germany,  tn-o  in  Poland,  lour  in  Htmgary, 
a  considerable  number  m  western  Russia, 
some  in  the  Par  East  and  a  small  but  increas- 
ing number  in  (Tentral  Asia  are  mamtalned 
at  full  strength — about  7,300  men  for  an  air- 
borne division  (there  are  seven  such  divi- 
sions); 8.000  to  8.700  for  the  40  to  60  tank 
divisions,  and  10.500  to  11,000  lor  the  motor- 
ized rifle  divisions. 

The  existing  140  divisions  could  be  "fleshed 
out"  to  full  war  strength  wthln  90  days,  the 


experts  think.  How  many  more  divisions 
Moscow  coxild  put  in  the  field  and  how  long 
it  would  take  Is  a  matter  of  debate.  But  the 
number  of  men  of  military  age  available  and 
the  system  ol  refresher  reserve  training  make 
it  clear  that  the  limiting  factors  would  be 
material,  not  men. 

This  Soviet  ground  force  has  become  a 
modem  army  since  World  War  n  Its  tanks, 
artillery  and  rifles  are  Impressive.  The  new 
main  battle  tank  is  the  T-e2.  a  development 
of  the  reliable  T-54  and  T-65  models,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  four  and  armed  with  a  115-mUll- 
meter  gun.  The  T-IO-M  heavy  tank,  with 
122 -millimeter  gun.  has  replaced  the  World 
War  n  Josef  Stalin  HI.  These  Soviet  tanks, 
though  less  "habitable"  than  the  present  U.S. 
tanks,  have  low  silhouettes,  much  armor  and 
powerful  guns  that  are  gyroetablllzed  to  fire 
with  accuracy  while  the  tank  is  In  motion. 

An  amphibious  light  tank  and  amphibious 
nrmored  personnel  carrier,  wlre-gulded  anti- 
tank missiles,  like  the  Snapper  and  Its  later 
models,  heavy  mortars,  ungulded  rockets  like 
the  Prog  and  the  Scud  (the  latter  with  150- 
mlle  range)  and  efficient  artillery  provide 
great  firepower.  The  152 -millimeter  gun  Is 
one  ot  the  fine  artillery  pieces  ol  the  world 
and  the  AK-47  assault  rifle,  though  heavy,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  reliable. 

Soviet  ground  forces  are  supported  by 
cbout  3,200  Tactical  aircraft.  Including  three 
models  of  the  famous  Mlg.  and  the  new 
8U-7  and  Tak-25  fighter-bombers  or  light 
bombers. 

The  Russians,  though  well  supported  by 
planes,  artillery,  mortars  and  rockets  of 
many  types  and  ranees,  do  not  appear  to 
have  many  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Russians  are  also  weak  In  combat  sup- 
port and  service  support  units.  Their  logis- 
tical capabllitiee  In  the  field  are  still  Inade- 
quate to  permit  a  continuous  offensive. 

Ne^-ertheless.  the  Soviet  Army  represents  a 
powerful  offensive  or  defensive  force  trained 
to  fight  with  conventional  or  nuclear  arms, 
or  both.  Its  primary  taak  Is  delense,  but  it 
no  longer  .-oncelves  of  defense  In  terms  of 
scored  earth  or  of  trading  space  for  time.  Its 
battle  doctrine  Is  built  around  mass,  shock, 
firepower,  and  rapid  movement.  If  war  came. 
It  could  be  expected  to  strike  with  armor, 
mechanized  forces,  and  paratroopers  deep 
Into  an  enemy's  rear  area. 

The  Soviet  Unions  mlUtary  power  has 
burst  the  bounds  of  Eurasia  and  has 
achieved  a  global  capability  amce  World 
War  n. 

Russia  has  tested  the  largest  thermonu- 
clear weapons  on  earth  and  has  developed 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  systems  In  such  numbers  that  If 
the  trend  continues,  the  superiority  of  the 
Unit*d  States  may  become  Inferiority  within 
a  few  years. 

Russia's  weak,  coast-defense  navy  of  World 
War  n  hfis  become  the  world's  second  largest 
deepwater  fieet.  with  a  submarine  force  un- 
matched in  numbers. 

It  is  in  these  elements  ol  Soviet  mllltarr 
power — aerospace  and  maritime — that  Moe- 
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oow  hM  made  BpectAculu  progrvsa.  parUcu- 
Uriy  during  Ui«  I06O'i.  It  li  these  two  ele- 
meata  of  KiuAlan  power  that  moot  ccncerD 
tbe  United  SUtea. 

SlDc«  th«  Soviet  Union  conducted  lu  flnt 
nuclear  teat  in  1040.  It  bu  detonated,  ac- 
cording to  unoUDclal  returna,  at  leait  a&O 
nucleur  and  thermonuclear  devtcea  compared 
vltb  at  lea3t  43S  United  States  tesU.  In  the 
last  atmoepherlc  teats  in  lMl-43  before  the 
Teet-San  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  detonated 
hlgh-yleld  devloea.  including  one  that  re- 
leased the  equivalent  of  about  &8  mcgatona 
(mUllona  of  tonaj  of  TNT. 

Today  many  experts  twUeve  that  tbe  total 
deliverable  megatonnage,  cr  exploalve  powar. 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  apjiroKlmately 
equals  that  of  the  United  St^tea.  If  the 
pr«aent  trend  continues,  the  Soviet  Union 
wtil  conalderably  aurpaH  United  Statea  capa- 
billUes  ta  the  earl;  IfiTO'i.  The  toUl  weight 
of  tbe  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  has  ahown  a 
steady  Increase  relative  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  fflv  yean. 

Soviet  mlsatle  technology,  while  believed 
behind  that  tn  the  United  States  In  certain 
reepecta.  aucb  as  miniaturization,  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  first  cumberaome.  multi- 
atage.  ilquid-fuel  rockets  to  second  and 
chlrd  geDeratlon  mlaaUea  that  uv  far  amall- 
er,  cheaper,  more  reliable  and  more  accurate. 

Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  mlaalles. 
witb  ranges  of  more  than  6,000  mllas.  suf- 
ficient to  reach  any  point  m  the  United 
Staitee,  are  emplaoed  in  hardened  concrete 
and  steel  uiulerground  alloa  or  In  semi-pro* 
tected  surface  sites.  There  are  two  major 
types  of  long-range  tnlsalles— one  carrying 
multlmegaton  warheads  of  great  power,  the 
other  smaller,  lighter  missiles  resembling  the 
United  Statea  Minuteman  and  Polaris,  with 
warheada  In  the  raoge  of  1  to  a  megatons. 
There  are  believed  to  be  300  to  500  launch- 
ing sites  and  perhaps  as  many  as  BOO  mls- 
sllee  (Including  reloads) .  For  the  last  2  or  3 
years  the  Soviet  production  program  has 
been  adding  at  least  IM  mlssliea  annually. 
The  UoUed  Statea  has  about  1.050  mLsaUes. 
but  Its  numerical  advantage  is  shrinking. 

In  addition  to  the  intercontinental 
armory,  the  Soviet  Union  has  7CX]  to  900  In- 
termedlate  and  medium-range  ballistic  mil- 
slles.  capable  of  reaching  moat  targets  in  Eu< 
rope.  North  A/nca  and  many  parts  of  Asia. 

Rufifiia'a  sea-based  strategic  mlaalles  are 
laonchad  from  submarlnea.  At>otu  30  to  40 
submarines  carry  ballistic  mlaallea.  usually  In 
two  or  three  tubes.  About  45  to  50  sub- 
mariDes  carry  crulae-type  winged  mlaallea  for 
auUfliiipplng  use.  Tbe  total  s«a-based  stra- 
tegic miasUe  inventory  Is  about  100  to  130 
ballistic  missiles  (ranges  300  to  300  milee>. 
and  100  to  300  winged  missiles  (ranges  4fi0 
milesi.  About  four  to  six  balUstlc-mlaslle 
submarloea.  moat  of  them  nuclear-powered, 
are  t>elng  buUt  each  year.  A  new  class,  with 
eight  miselle  launching  tubes,  la  expected 
shortly. 

The  strategic  mlaaUe  force  Is  supplemented 
by  ihe  Sovivt  Union's  strategic  air  force, 
which  operatea  150  to  300  heavy  bombers  and 
700  to  IJOO  medium  bombers. 

These  forces  arc  backed  by  probably  the 
stroogeat  aerospace  defensive  system  In  the 
world.  For  many  y«ars.  the  Russians  have 
been  oonotructlng.  adding  to,  aupplementlng 
upon  which  North  Vietnam  has  patterned 
Its  formidable  defeases.  Surf  see- to-alr  mis- 
siles, radar -control  led  anti-aircraft  guns  up 
to  lao-mllllmateT'  caliber,  a  radar  network. 
ground -coatrol  intercept  stations  and  SoTlet 
interceptor  Qghters  like  the  kClg-31  and  the 
Yak-38  provide  an  impressive,  though  not 
Unpenetrable  defense. 

TMs  system  is  being  supplemented  by  an 
extensive  deployment  of  an  aotlbalUstlc 
miaaUe  system^.  Thta  system  la  already  partly 
cfMrmtlonal  around  Uoocow  and  I/enmgrad. 
lo  the  opinion  of  military  IntelUgance  offlc- 
n%,  which  la  not  aharad  by  aomc  clvUlan  ex- 


perts in  Washington,  a  different  new  antl- 
miaaUe  system  is  being  extended  around  most 
of  western  Russia.  Experts  believe  the  Soviet 
missile  defense  Is,  like  the  United  States'  de- 
velopmental Ntke-X,  a  two-mlssUe  system 
involving  a  long-range  miaslle  for  Intercep- 
tion outside  the  atmoapbere  and  a  high- 
speed, shorter-range  missile  for  defense  in 
the  stmo^here  close  to  the  target. 

The  build-up  of  Soviet  maritime  power 
has  been  a  atartling  geopolitical  factor  of  the 
30th  century.  For  the  flrat  time  since  tbe 
BuIsbevUc  Revolution,  communism  baa 
demonstrated  an  appreciation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  psychological,  dlploooatlc. 
and  military  importance  of  seapower.  A 
Soviet  naval  detachment,  at  timea  number- 
ing 35-40  ahlpa,  la  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  acene;  Soviet  submaxlnee 
have  cruised  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska,  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea  and  near  the  Caribbean.  Soviet 
electronic  trawlers  have  shown  up  off  U.S. 
bases. 

The  Soviet  emphasis  upon  seapower  ex- 
tends to  oceanography,  Ushertes,  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  navy.  The  Soviet 
merchant  marine  has  Increased  from  3.0 
million  deadweight  tons  In  104S  to  0  million 
today,  with  a  fleet  of  30  million  tons,  the 
world's  largest,  planned  for  IfiSO. 

The  Russian  flshlng  fleet,  with  tbe  world's 
fourth  largest  catch — in  1064 — is  regarded 
as  the  moat  modern  in  the  world.  The  Soviet 
oceanographlc  program  la  extensive. 

Tbe  Soviet  Navy  supporte  and  supple- 
ments, and  la  supported  by  this  sizable  marl- 
time  tonnage.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
maintain  what  Western  powers  a-ould  con- 
sider a  balanced  fleet.  The  navy  has  no  air- 
craft carriers  and  its  naval  air  arm  of  about 
850  patrol  aircraft,  antisubmarine  planes, 
reconnaissance  and  attack  aircraft  operatea 
from  land  bases .  Its  ao  cruisers  are  old 
though  powerfully  gunned,  but  only  a  few 
have  been  modernized  with  miaeilea. 

Nevertheleea,  the  navy's  total  power  Is 
formidable,  particularly  its  capability  of 
interfering  with  enemy  seaborne  supply 
Unea. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  now  reduced 
In  numbers— compared  with  several  years 
ago — to  350  or  400  operational  submaxlnee. 
but  It  has  been  modernised.  At  least  300  of 
the  submarines  are  capable  of  deep  sea  cruis- 
ing and  about  40  to  50  are  nuclear  powered. 

Two  helicopter  carriers,  apparently  for 
antisubmarine,  or  amphibious  work,  or  both, 
have  recently  been  commissioned.  The  Rus- 
sians operate  100  to  130  deetroyers,  30  to  30 
of  them  equipped  with  mlaalles. 

Id  sum,  the  architects  of  modem  Soviet 
maritime  power  appear  to  have  adapted  the 
doctrines  and  tbe  theories  of  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan.  the  American  apostle  of  seapower. 
Soviet  seapower  today  Is  no  longer  a  ahoal- 
water  landlocked  force;  It  Is  looking  outward 
upon  oil  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  has 
become  an  important  factor  in  future  history. 

ArmnaW 
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Ladle*  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  this  afternoon  the  gravest  problem 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
face:  the  planning,  preparation,  and  policy 
governing  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

It  is  a  prospect  most  of  mankind  would 
prefer  not  to  contemplate. 

That  Is  understandable.  For  technology 
has  now  circumscribed  us  all  with  a  con- 
ceivable horizon  of  horror  that  could  dwarf 
any  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  man  In 
fats  more  than  a  mlUlon  years  on  earth. 

Man  has  lived  now  for  more  than  30 
years  In  what  we  have  come  to  caU  the 
atomic  age. 


What  we  sometimes  overlook  Is  that  every 
future  age  of  man  wUl  be  an  atomic  age. 

If,  then,  man  la  to  have  a  future  at  all. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  future  overshadowed  with 
tbe  permanent  posaiblllty  of  thermonuclear 
holocaust. 

About  that  fact,  we  are  no  longer  free. 

Our  freedom  In  this  question  conslsu 
rather  in  facing  the  matter  rationally  and 
realistically  and  discussing  actions  to  mini- 
mize the  danger. 

No  sane  citizen;  no  sane  political  leader; 
no  sane  nation   wanu  thermonuclear  war. 

But  merely  not  wanting  It  is  not  enougb. 

We  must  underatand  the  difference  between 
actions  which  Increase  Its  risk,  those  which 
reduce  it,  and  those  which,  while  costly, 
have  little  Influence  one  way  or  another. 

Now  this  whole  subject  matter  tenda  to  be 
psychologically  unpleasant.  But  there  It  an 
even  greater  dUDculty  standing  in  the  way  of 
constructive  and  profltable  debate  over  the 
Issues. 

And  that  la  that  nuclear  strategy  Is  ex- 
ceptionally complex  In  Its  technical  aspects. 
Unless  these  complexltlea  are  well  under- 
stood, rational  discussion  and  decisionmak- 
ing are  simply  not  possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  la  deal 
with  these  complexities  and  clarify  them 
with  as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time  and 
security  permit. 

One  must  begin  with  precise  definitions. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  policy 
continues  to  be  to  deter  deliberate  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  or  lu  allies, 
by  maintaining  a  highly  reliable  abUlty  to 
liiflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of 
agresftors.  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  excfannge — even  after  our 
absorbing  a  surprise  flrat  strike. 

This  can  be  defined  as  our  "assured  de- 
struction capability." 

Now  it  li  Imperative  to  understand  that 
assured  destruction  la  the  very  essence  of 
the  whole  deterrence  concept. 

We  must  poBsefs  an  actual  assxired  de- 
struction capability.  And  that  actual  assured 
destruction  capability  must  also  be  credible. 
Conceivably,  our  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility could  be  actual,  without  being  credi- 
ble—in which  case.  It  might  fall  to  deter  an 
aggressor. 

The  point  is  that  a  potential  aggressor 
must  himself  believe  that  our  assured  de- 
struction capability  U  in  fact  actual,  and 
that  our  will  to  use  It  In  retaliation  to  an 
attack  la  In  fact  unwavering. 

The  conclusion,  then.  Is  clear:  If  the 
United  Statea  U  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on 
Itself  or  on  our  allies.  It  must  posaeas  an 
actual,  and  a  credible  assured  destruction 
capability. 

When  calculating  the  force  we  require,  we 
muEt  be  "conserratlve"  In  all  our  estimates 
of  both  a  potential  aggressor's  capabilities. 
and  his  Intentions.  Security  depends  upon 
taking  a  -worst  plausible  case" — and  having 
the  ability  to  cope  with  that  eventuality. 

In  that  eventuality,  we  must  be  able  to 
absorb  the  tout  weight  of  nuclear  attack  on 
our  country— on  our  strike-back  forces;  on 
our  command  and  control  apparatua;  on  our 
Industrial  capacity:  on  our  cities;  and  on  our 
population — and  still  be  fully  capable  of 
destroying  the  aggressor  to  the  point  that 
his  society  is  simply  no  longer  viable  In  any 
meaningful  20th-century  sense. 

That  Is  what  deterrence  to  nuclear  aggres- 
sion means.  It  means  the  certainty  of  aulclde 
to  the  aggresaor — not  merely  to  his  military 
forces,  but  to  his  soclAy  ea  a  whole. 

Now  let  ua  conalder  another  term:  "first- 
strike  capability."  This,  in  Itself.  Is  an  am- 
biguous term,  since  It  could  mean  almply 
the  ability  of  one  nation  to  attack  another 
nation  with  nuclear  forcea  Qrat.  But  as  It  la 
normally  used.  It  oonnotea  much  more:  tbe 
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substantial  elimination  of  the  attacked  na- 
tion's retaliatory  second-atrtke  forcea. 

ThU  la  the  sense  in  which  "flrst-stnke  ca- 
pability" should  be  understood. 

Now,  clearly,  such  a  Orvt-strlke  capability 
Is  an  Important  strategic  concept.  Tbe 
United  SUtea  cannot — and  will  not — ever 
permit  Itself  to  get  Into  the  position  in  which 
another  nation,  or  combination  of  natloiu, 
would  poeeess  such  a  first-strike  capability 
wblch  could  be  effectively  used  against  It. 

To  get  Into  such  a  poeltlon  vis-a-vls  any 
other  nation  or  nations  would  not  only  con- 
stitute an  Intolerable  threat  to  our  security. 
but  it  would  obviously  remove  our  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  aggreaalon — both  against  our- 
selves and  against  our  allies. 

Now.  we  are  not  In  that  poeltlon  today— 
and  there  is  no  foreseeable  danger  of  our  ever 
getting  into  that  position. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  Immense: 
1.000  Minuteroen  mlsalle  launchers,  care- 
fully protected  below  ground;  41  polarls  sub- 
marines, carrying  656  nUsslle  Uxmchers — 
with  the  majority  of  these  hidden  beneath 
the  se&B  at  all  times;  and  at>out  600  long- 
range  bombers,  approximately  40  percent  of 
which  are  kept  always  In  a  high  state  of  alert. 
Our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than 
2.300  weapons,  averaging  more  than  1  mega- 
ton each.  A  mere  400  1-megaton  weapons.  If 
delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  suf- 
flclent  to  destroy  over  one-third  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  one-half  of  her  industry- 

And  all  of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable 
forces   are  equipped   with  devices   that   in- 
sure their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses. 
Now  what  about  the  Soviet  Union? 
Does  it  today  possess  a  powerful  nuclear 
arsenal? 
Tbe  answer  is  that  It  does. 
Docjs    It    poaseas   a   first-strike    capability 
against  the  United  SUtes? 
The  answer  is  that  it  does  not. 
Can  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  acquire  such  a  flrst-strlke  capability 
against  the  United  States? 
The  answer  U  that  U  cannot. 
It  cannot  because  we  are  determined  to  re- 
main fully  alert,  and  we  will  never  permit 
our  own   assured  destruction   c^abUlty   to 
be  at  a  point  where  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
bility Is  even  remotely  feasible. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  attempting 
to  acquire  a  first-strike  eapabUity  a^dnst 
the  United  SUtea? 

Although  tills  la  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer with  abaoluU  certainty,  we  believe  the 
answer  is  "No."  In  any  event,  the  question  It- 
self la — In  a  sense — irrelevant,  it  Is  Irrele- 
vant since  the  United  Sutes  will  so  continue 
to  malntaln^-and  where  necessary  strength- 
en—our retaliatory  forces,  Uiat  whatever  the 
Soviet  Union's  intentions  or  actions,  we  will 
continue  to  have  an  aasured  destruction  ca- 
pability vls-a-vls  their  society  In  which  we 
are  completely  confident. 

But  there  is  another  question  chat  Is  most 
relevant. 

And  that  is.  do  we — tbe  United  autee — 
possess  a  flrst-strlke  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  U  that  we  do  not. 
And  we  do  not,  not  because  we  have  ne- 
glected our  nuclear  strength.  On  the  contrary 
we  have  increased  It  to  the  point  that  we 
possess  a  clear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  do  not  poBsess  flrst-strlke  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  predaely  the 
same  reason  that  they  do  not  poeseaa  it 
against  ua. 

And  that  la  that  we  have  both  built  up 
our  "second -strike  ■  capability"  to  the  point 


^  A  'second-etrike  capability  '  la  the  capa- 
bility to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear  attack, 
and  survive  with  sufficient  power  to  Inflict 
unaccepuble  damage  on  the  aggresaor. 


that  a  flrst-strlke  capability  on  either  side 
has  become  unatuinable. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  tn  which  the 
United  Sutes  could  have  prevented  the 
Soviet  Union  from  acquiring  lu  present  sec- 
ond-strike capabillty^hort  of  a  maaslve  pre- 
emptive flrat  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  1B50-S. 

The  blunt  fact  Is.  then,  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  SUtes  can  at- 
tack tbe  other  without  being  destroyed  in 
retaliation;  nor  can  either  of  us  attain  a 
flrst-strlke  capability  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  further  fact  U  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  presently  pos- 
sess an  actual  and  credible  second-strike 
capability  against  one  another — and  It  is 
precisely  this  mutual  capability  that  provides 
us  twth  with  the  strotigest  poesiblc  motive 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

The  more  frequent  question  that  arlsca  in 
this  connection  Is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  possesses  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  answer  Is  that  we  do. 

But  the  answer  is — like  everything  else  In 
this  matur — technically  complex. 

The  complexity  arises  In  part  out  of  what 
measurement  of  superiority  la  most  mean- 
ingTul  and  realistic. 

Many  commenUtors  on  the  matter  tend  to 
define  nuclear  superiority  In  terxna  of  gross 
megatonnage.  or  In  terms  of  tbe  number  of 
missile  launchers  available. 

Now.  by  both  these  two  sundards  of  meas- 
urement, the  Umted  sutes  does  have  a  sub- 
atanttal  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  weapons  tsungeted  against  each  other. 

But  It  is  precisely  these  two  standards  of 
measurement  that  are  themselves  mislead- 
ing. 

For  the  most  meaningful  and  realistic 
measurement  of  nuclear  capability  la  neither 
gross  megatonnage.  nor  tbe  number  of  avail, 
able  missile  launchers;  but  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable 
of  being  delivered  with  accuracy  on  individ- 
ual high-prlorlty  targets  with  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  them. 

Oross  megatonnage  In  Itself  ta  an  inade- 
quate Indicator  of  assured  destruction  ca- 
pability, since  It  is  unrelated  to  survivability, 
accuracy,  or  penetrability,  and  poorly  related 
to  effective  elimination  of  mutlple  high-pri- 
ority targeu.  TTiere  Is  manifeatly  no  ad- 
vantage In  overdestroylng  one  target,  at  tbe 
expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other  targets 
of  equal  imporunce. 

Further,  the  number  of  mlasile  launchers 
available  Is  also  an  irtadequate  Indicator  of 
assured  destruction  capabtltty.  aloce  the  fact 
is  that  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry 
multiple  warheads. 

But  by  using  the  realistic  measurement  of 
the  number  of  warheads  available,  capable 
of  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  on  the  appropriate  targeU  in 
the  United  Sutes  or  Soviet  Union.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  United  SUtes  currently  poe- 
sesses  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
of  at  least  3  or  4  to  1. 

Furthermore,  we  will  maintain  our  superi- 
ority— by  these  same  realistic  criteria — over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  in  tbe 
future  as  we  can  realistically  plan. 

t  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  pat- 
ently clear:  our  current  numerical  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union  In  reliable,  ac- 
curate, and  effective  warheada  is  both  greater 
than  we  had  (Vlglnally  planned,  and  Is  In  fact 
more  than  we  require. 

Moreow,  In  the  larger  equation  of  secu- 
rity, our  "superiority"  la  of  limited  aignlfl- 
canoe — slnx»  even  with  our  current  super- 
iority, or  Indeed  with  any  numerical  superi- 
ority realistically  attainable,  the  blunt.  In- 
escapable fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  stlU — with  lU  present  forces— effec- 
tively destroy  the  United  States,  even  afur 


abeorblng  the  full   weight  of  an  Ajnerlcan 
first  strike. 

I  have  noted  that  our  present  superiority 
is  greater  than  we  had  planned.  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  how  this  came  about,  for  I  thirk 
it  la  a  significant  illustration  of  the  intrinsic 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  1D61.  when  I  became  Secreury  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Union  possessed  a  very  small 
operational  arsenal  of  Intercontinental  miE- 
slles.  However,  they  did  posseas  the  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  capacity  to  enlarge 
that  arsenal  very  substantially  over  the  suc- 
ceeding several  years. 

Now.  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  Sovieu 
did  In  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that  capabuity. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  strategic 
planner  must  be  "conservative"  in  his  cal- 
culations; that  Is.  be  must  prepare  for  the 
worst  plausible  case  and  not  be  content  to 
hope  and  prepare  merely  for  tbe  most  prob- 
able. 

Since  we  could  not  be  certain  of  Soviet 
intentions — since  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  bulld- 
up^we  had  to  insure  sgalnst  such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  ourwlves  a  ma}or 
buildup  of  the  Minuteman  and  Pcriarls  foroes. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  hedging  against 
what  was  then  only  a  theoretically  possible 
Soviet  buildup,  we  took  decisions  which  have 
resulted  In  our  current  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  warheads  and  deliverable  megatons. 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  if  we  had 
had  more  accurate  information  about 
planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply 
would  not  have  needed  to  build  as  large  a 
nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  today. 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  clear.  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  decision  in  1061  was  unjuatl- 
fled.  I  am  simply  saying  that  It  was  necessi- 
tated by  a  lack  of  accurate  information. 

Furthermore,  that  decision  in  itself — as 
Justlfled  afi  It  was — In  the  end,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  left  unaffected  the  Soviet  Union's 
futtu-e  nuclear  plans. 

What  Is  essential  to  understand  here  la 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Sutes 
mutually  Influence  one  another's  strategic 
plans. 

Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
our  Intentions,  actions — or  even  realistically 
potential  actions — on  either  side  relating  to 
the  buildup  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons.  necessarUy 
trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  precisely  this  ac^.lon-reactlon  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race. 

Now,  In  strategic  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
arms  race  mvolves  a  particular  Irony.  Unlike 
any  other  era  m  military  history,  today  a 
substantial  numerical  superiority  of  weapons 
does  not  effectively  translate  into  political 
control,  or  diplomatic  leverage. 

While  thermonuclear  power  Is  almost  In- 
conceivably awesome  and  reprcsenw  virtually 
unlimited  potential  destructlveneas,  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  limited  diplomatic  inatru- 
ment.  Its  unlqueiMea  lies  in  the  fact  that  It 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time — an  all  power- 
ful weapon — and  a  very  inadequate  weapon. 
Tbe  fact  thai  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtee  can  mutually  destory  one  an- 
other— ^regardless  of  who  strikes  first — nar- 
rows the  range  of  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  eflectlTely  deter. 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  we  were  unable  to  de- 
ter the  Soviet  pressures  against  Berlin,  or 
their  support  ol  aggression  in  Korea. 

Today,  our  nuclear  superiority  does  not 
deter  all  fornii  of  Soviet  support  of  Commu- 
nist insurgency  in  Southeast  Asia. 

What  all  of  this  has  meant  Is  that  we.  and 
our  allies  as  well,  require  substantial  non- 
nuclear  forces  in  order  to  cope  with  levels 
of  aggression  that  massive  strategic  forces 
do  not  m  fact  deter. 

This  has  be*n  a  dlfflctUt  Lesson  both  for 
us  and  for  our  allies  to  accept,  since  there  Is 
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A  aU'oag  p«ychologic«l  tendency  to  r^&rd 
superior  nuclear  forces  as  a  simple  ftnd  un- 
laUlng  soluaon  to  Mcurlry;  and  an  osBurance 
of  vic-.ory  under  any  set  of  clrcunutAnces. 

What  Is  important  to  undersiand  Is  that 
our  nucleAr  strategic  forces  pUy  a  vital  and 
abso.uiely  uecessary  role  in  uur  security  and 
that  ol  our  aliles.  but.  it  is  an  inirlnslcaUy 
limited  role. 

Thu>,  «e  and  our  aJUes  must  maintain 
aubstoaiUl  couveutioniil  force-j.  taUy  capable 
of  dealing  wlib  a  wide  spectrum  of  lesser 
forms  of  political  and  military  aggression— « 
levei.  of  ag^esSion  against  which  the  use  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to  our 
advantage,  and  thus  a  level  of  aggression 
which  these  strategic  nuclear  forces  by 
themselves  cannot  effectively  deter.  One  can- 
not f.uhion  a  credible  deterrent  out  of  an. 
incredible  :iccion.  Therefore,  security  for  the 
Uoltea  States  and  Its  allies  can  only  arise 
from  :he  possession  of  a  whole  nnge  of 
graduated  deterrents,  each  of  them  fully 
credible  in  its  own  context. 

Now  I  have  poLnted  out  that  In  strategic 
nuclear  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Slates  mutually  influence  one  an- 
oiber  :>  plans. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  subetan- 
tially  increased  their  offensive  forces.  We 
have,  of  course,  been  watching  and  evaluat- 
ing this  very  carefully. 

Clearly  the  Soviet  buildup  is  In  part  a  re- 
action to  our  own  buildup  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decide. 

Soviec  itniteglc  planners  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned that  If  our  buildup  were  to  continue 
at  its  accelerated  pace,  we  might  conceivably 
reach,  in  time,  a  credible  flrst-stxllEe  capabil- 
ity agjlnst  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  wa£  not.  In  fact,  our  Intention.  Our 
Intention  was  to  a&aure  that  they — with 
their  theoretical  capacity  to  reach  such  a 
arst-strtJce  capability — would  not  In  fact  out- 
distance ui. 

But  they  could  not  read  our  intentions 
with  any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could 
read  theirs.  And  thus  the  result  has  been 
tbac  we  have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a 
point  that  far  exceeds  a  credible  second- 
suilte  capablUty  against  the  forces  we  each 

StsiTtCd  With. 

In  doing  so.  neither  of  us  has  reached  a 
&rst-EtrUEe  capablUty.  And  the  re«Utlea  of 
the  situation  being  what  they  are — what- 
ever we  believe  their  intentions  to  be,  and 
whatever  they  believe  our  intentions  to  be — 
each  of  us  can  deny  the  other  a  flrat-strlke 
CapablUty  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now,  how  can  we  be  so  confident  that  this 
is  the  cose? 

How  con  we  be  so  certain  that  the  So- 
viets cannot  gradually  outdistance  us — 
either  by  so.Tie  dramaQc  technological  break- 
through, or  simply  through  our  impercep- 
tivelr  lagging  behind,  for  whatever  reason: 
Reluctsnca  to  spend  the  requisite  funds; 
distraction  with  military  problems  elsewhere; 
faulty  intelligence;  or  simple  negligence  and 
naivete? 

All  of  these  reasons — and  others — have 
been  suggested  by  some  commentators  in 
this  country,  who  fear  that  we  are  In  fact 
falling  behind  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  simple  and 
straightforward. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets 
to  outdistance  us.  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  Jeopardize  our  very  viability  as  a 
nation. 

No  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
Congress  of  the  United  States — of  whatever 
political  party,  and  of  whatever  political  per- 
suasion—Is  going  to  permit  this  Nation  to 
take  that  risk. 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  primarily  because  the  ac- 
Uon-rer;ction  phenomenon  mokes  it  foolish 
and  futile.  But  if  the  only  way  to  prevent 


the  Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  hrst-striice 
CiipablUty  over  us  is  to  engage  In  such  a 
race,  the  United  States  possesses  in  ample 
abundance  the  resources,  the  tectinology, 
and  the  will  to  nm  faster  in  that  race  for 
whatever  distance  is  required. 

But  what  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  is 
to  come  to  a  realistic  and  reasonably  risk- 
less  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  effectively  prevent  such  an  anna  race. 
Wa  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  in  excess  of  a  credible  assured  de- 
struction capability.  These  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  In  each  case  for 
precisely  the  some  reasons:  We  each  have 
reacted  to  the  other's  buildup  with  very  con- 
servative calculations.  We  have,  that  Is.  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  "worst  plausible  case." 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
In  excess  of  our  individual  needs,  both  of 
our  Nation*  would  benefit  from  a  properly 
safe-guarded  agreement  first  to  limit,  and 
later  to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategic  nuclear  forces. 

We  may.  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  achieve 
.such  an  agreement.  We  hope  we  con.  And  we 
believe  such  an  ogreement  Is  fully  feasible 
since  it  is  clearly  In  both  our  Nations'  Inter- 
ests. 

But  reach  the  formal  agreement  or  not.  we 
can  be  sure  that  neither  the  Soviets  nor  we 
are  going  to  risk  the  other  obtaining  a  flrst- 
strika  capability. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  he  sure  that  we 
are  both  going  to  maintain  a  maximum  ef- 
fort to  preserve  an  assured  destruction  cani- 
blllty.  '^ 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  sldelo 
launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capablUty.  It  would  not  be  sensible 
because  the  intelllgence-eatberlng  capa- 
bility of  each  side  being  what  It  is.  and  the 
realities  of  leadtime  from  technological 
breakthrough  to  operational  readiness  being 
what  they  ore,  neither  of  us  would  be  able 
to  acquire  a  finrt-strlke  capability  In  secret. 

Now.  let  me  take  a  specific  case  In  point. 

The  Soviets  are  now  deploying  an  anil- 
baUistlc  mlaslle  system.  If  we  react  to  this 
deployment  Intelligently,  we  have  no  reason 
for  alarm. 

Tlio  system  does  not  Impoee  any  threat  to 
our  abUity  to  penetrate  and  inflict  maeslve 
and  un.»cceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. In  other  words,  it  doea  not  presently  af- 
fect m  any  significant  manner  our  assured 
destruction  capability. 

It  does  not  impose  such  a  threat,  because 
we  have  already  talten  the  steps  necessary  to 
as-iure  that  our  land-based  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, our  nuclear  submarine-launched  new 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  our  strategic  bomber 
forces  have  the  requisite  penetration  aids, 
and  in  the  sum,  consUtute  a  force  of  such 
magnitude,  that  they  guarantee  us  a  force 
strong  enough  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack  and 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  deploymei>t. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  Issue  that  has 
received  so  much  attention  recently:  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  deploy 
an  ABM  sysum  against  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat. 

To  begin  with,  this  Is  not  in  any  sense  a 
new  issue.  We  have  had  both  the  technical 
posslbUlty  and  the  strategic  desirability  of 
an  American  ABM  deployment  under  con- 
stant review  since  the  late  1050's. 

While  we  hai'e  substantlallv  Improved  our 
technology  in  the  field,  tt  Is  Iniportant  to  up- 
derstand  that  none  of  the  aysxema  at  the 
present  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  ort  would 
provide  an  impenetrable  shield  over  the 
United  states.  Were  such  a  shield  possible, 
we  would  certainly  want  It — and  we  would 
certainly  build  It. 


And  at  this  point,  let  me  dispose  of  an 
objection  that  Is  totally  irrelevant  to  this 
l^ue. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  opposed 
to  deploying  a  large-scale  ABM  system  be- 
cause It  would  carry  the  heavy  price  tag  of 
MO  bUlloo. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  HO  bil- 
lion Is  not  the  issue. 

If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we  would  bo  wtlUng  to  q>end  not  ^40  bil- 
lion, but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that 
amount  that  was  necessary. 

The  money  Itself  Is  not  the  problem:  The 
penetrability  of  the  proposed  shield  Is  the 
problem. 

There  la  clearly  no  point  however.  In  spend- 
ing MO  bllllDn  if  It  Is  not  going  to  buy  us 
a  significant  Improvement  in  our  security.  If 
it  is  not.  then  we  should  use  the  substantial 
resources  It  represents  on  something  that 
will. 

Every  ABM  system  thai  Is  now  feasible  in- 
volves firing  defensive  missiles  at  incoming 
offensive  warheads  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
them. 

But  what  many  commentatoni  on  this  Is- 
sue overlook  Is  that  any  such  system  can 
rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
simply  sending  more  oHenslve  warheads,  or 
dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

And  this  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  nuclear 
acuon-reactlon  phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
would  clearly  be  strongly  motivated  to  so  in- 
creaie  their  offensive  capability  as  to  cancel 
out  our  defensive  advantage. 

It  Is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  M  bil- 
lion, or  MOO  billion — and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the  de- 
ployment, and  at  the  end  of  all  the  effort,  to 
be  relatively  at  the  same  point  of  balance  on 
the  security  ocale  that  we  ore  now. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  Initiated 
offensive  weapjua  programs  coating  several 
billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small  present 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  and  the  possible 
mr>n  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments. 

That  Is  money  well  spent;  and  it  Is  neces- 
sary. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  It  Is 
money  spent  because  of  the  action -reaction 
phenomenon. 

If  we  in  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment— at  whatever  price — we  can  be  certoln 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage we  would  hope  to  gain. 

It  Is  precisely  becau.se  of  this  certainty  of 
a  corresponding  Soviet  reaction  that  the  four 
prominent  scientists — men  who  have  served 
with  distinction  oa  the  science  advisers  to 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son, and  the  three  outstanding  men  who 
have  served  as  Directors  of  Research  and 
Engineering  to  three  Secretaries  of  Defense — 
have  unanimously  recommended  against  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  our  population  o^unst  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. 

These  men  are  Drs.  KiUian,  Klstiakowsky. 
Wiesnar,  Hornlg,  York,  Brown,  and  Poster. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
are  now  facing  a  situation  analogous  to  the 
one  we  faced  in  1961 :  We  are  uncertain  of 
the  Soviets'  intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  about 
thair  potential  offensive  capabilities;  now 
we  are  concerned  about  their  potential  de- 
fensive capabilities. 

But  the  dynamics  of  the  concern  are  the 
same. 

We  must  continue  to  be  cautious  and  con- 
servative In  our  estimates — leaving  no  room 
lu  our  calculations  for  unnecessary  risk.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  measure  our  own 
response  In  such  a  manner  that  It  does  not 
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trigger  a  senseless  spiral  upward  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Now.  as  I  have  emphasized,  we  have  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  sti?ps  to  guaran- 
tee that  our  offensive  strategic  weapons  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  future,  more  advanced, 
Soviet  defenses. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  careful  clockW(»-k  of 
leadtime,  we  will  be  forced  to  continue  that 
effort  over  the  next  few  years  If  the  evidence 
Is  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  turn  what  Is 
now  a  light  and  modest  ABM  deployment 
Into  a  massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so,  we  have  both 
the  leadtime  and  the  technology  available  to 
so  increase  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  offen.«.ive  strategic  forces — with  particu- 
lar attention  to  highly  reliable  penetration 
aids— that  their  expensive  defensive  efforts 
will  give  them  no  edge  in  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance whatever. 

But  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do 
that.  For  It  Is  a  profltlesa  waste  of  resources, 
provided  we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a 
realistic  strategic  arms-limitation  agree- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  U.S. -Soviet 
talks  on  this  matter.  Should  these  talks  faU. 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  the  appropriate 
measures  that  such  a  failure  would  make 
necessary. 

The  point  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that 
should  the  talks  fail — and  the  Soviets  de- 
cide to  expand  their  present  modest  ABM  de- 
ployment Into  a  massive  one — our  reeponse 
must  be  realistic.  There  is  no  point  whatever 
m  our  responding  by  going  to  a  massive 
ABM  deployment  to  protect  otir  population, 
when  such  a  system  would  be  Ineffective 
against  a  sophisticated  Soviet  offense. 

Instead,  realtom  dictates  that  If  the  So- 
viets elect  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system,  we 
must  further  expand  our  sophisticated  of- 
fensive forces,  and  thus  preserve  our  over- 
whelming assured  destruction  capability. 

But  the  Intractable  fact  is  that  should  the 
talks  fall,  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
would  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolish  and 
reckless  course. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  reckless  because — 
in  the  end — it  would  provide  neither  the 
Soviets  nor  us  with  any  greater  relative  nu- 
clear capability. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  both  to  realize 
that,  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  is  clearly  in 
our  own  mutual  lnt«rest  to  do  so. 

Baving  said  that.  It  Is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our 
cities,  and  ABM  systems  which  have  other 
objectives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  ABM  system 
which  we  should  seriously  consider  is  the 
greater  protection  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

Another  is  in  relation  to  the  emerging  nu- 
clear capability  of  Communist  China. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are 
devoting  very  substantial  resources  to  the 
development  of  both  nuclear  warheads,  and 
missile  delivery  system.^.  As  I  stated  last  Jan- 
uary, Indications  are  that  they  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a  year 
or  so,  an  Initial  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability  In  the  early  1070's.  and  a 
modest  force  in  the  mld-1970's. 

Up  to  now.  the  leadtime  factor  has  allowed 
us  to  postpone  a  decl.'iton  on  whether  or  not 
a  light  ABM  deployment  might  be  advanta- 
geous as  a  countermeasure  to  Communist 
China's  nuclear  development. 

But  the  time  will  shortly  be  right  for  us 
to  initiate  production  If  we  desire  such  a 
system. 

China  at  the  moment  is  caught  up  In  in- 
ternal strife,  but  tt  seems  likely  that  her  basic 
motivation  in  developing  a  strategic  nuclear 
capability  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  basis 
for  threatening  her  neighbors,  and  to  clothe 


herself  with  the  dubious  prestige  that  the 
world  pays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  deplore  her  development  of  these  weap- 
ons. Just  sla  we  deplore  it  In  other  countries. 
We  oppose  nuclear  proliferation  because  we 
believe  that  lu  the  end  It  only  Increases  the 
risk  of  a  common  and  cataclysmic  holocaust. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  any  efforts  of 
China  to  employ  nuclear  blackmail  against 
her    neighbors. 

We  possess  now,  and  will  continue  to  pos- 
sess for  OS  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  an 
overwhelming  first-strike  capability  with  re- 
spect to  China.  And  despite  the  abrtU  and 
raucous  propaganda  directed  at  her  own  peo- 
ple that  "the  atomic  bomb  is  a  paper  tiger," 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  China  well 
appreciates  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Chin:!  has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion that  might  end  In  a  nuclear  clash  with 
the  United  States — however  wild  her  words — 
and  understandably  so.  We  have  the  power 
not  only  to  destroy  completely  her  entire 
nuclear  offensive  forces,  but  to  devastate  her 
society  as  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the 
mld-ld70's  Chinu  might  become  so  incau- 
tious as  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  our  allies? 

It  would  be  insane  and  suicidal  for  her 
to  do  so,  but  one  can  conceive  conditions 
tmder  which  China  might  miscalculate.  We 
wish  to  reduce  such  possibilities  to  a 
minimum. 

And  since,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic 
planning  must  always  be  conservative,  end 
take  into  consideration  even  the  possible  ir- 
rational behavior  of  potential  adversarlea. 
there  are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding 
that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABM's 
against  this  possibility  is  prudent. 

The  system  would  be  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive— preliminary  estimates  place  the  oost  at 
about  SS  bllliou — and  would  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  reliability  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  than  the  much  more  massive  and 
complicated  system  that  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Moreover,  such  an  ABM  deployment  de- 
signed against  a  possible  Chinese  attack 
would  have  a  number  of  other  advantages. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  Indication  to 
Asians  that  we  intend  to  deter  Clilna  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  contrib- 
ute toward  our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  the  present  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

Further,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
ployment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  con- 
current benefit — a  further  defense  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack, 
which  means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would 
in  fact  be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness 
to  our  offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding 
a  much  more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

Finally,  such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
system  would  add  protection  of  our  popula- 
tion against  the  Improbable  but  possible 
accidental  launch  of  an  intoroontlnental 
missile  by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

After  a  detailed  review  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  have  decided  to  go  forward 
with  this  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment, 
and  we  will  begin  actual  production  of  such 
a  system  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  contains  two  possible  dan- 
gers, and  we  should  guard  carefully  against 
each. 

The  first  danger  is  that  we  may  psycho- 
logically lapse  into  the  old  oversimplification 
about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of  threats. 
This  ABM  deployment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture  and  will  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  land-based  ICBM  offensive 


forces.  But  the  Independent  nations  of  Asia 
must  realize  that  these  benefits  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  maintaining,  and  where 
necessary  strengthening,  their  own  conven- 
tional forces  In  order  to  deal  with  the  more 
likely  threats  to  the  security  of  the  region. 

The  second  danger  la  also  psych  ologlcal. 
Thero  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  a  weapon  system  works— and  works 
well — there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required. 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese -oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  into  a  heavy  Soviet- 
oriented  ABM  system. 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly — 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first  strike — -but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability. 

The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield — at  the 
present  state  of  tecbnology — would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own  of- 
fensive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
in  turn,  and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side. 

Let  me  emphasize — and  I  cannot  do  so  too 
strongly— that  our  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  limited  ABM  deployment  in  no  way  indi- 
cates that  we  feel  on  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  llmiutlon  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces,  is  any 
the  less  urgent  or  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
ICBM — though  It  may  have  been  more  than 
a  million  years  in  the  building— seems  to 
have  run  In  a  single  direction. 

If  one  l9  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  man's  history  seems  to  be 
choracteriaed  not  so  much  by  consistent  pe- 
riods of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare;  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks 
of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from  time  to 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery. 
that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that 
degree  of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that 
man's  wi-sdom  In  avoiding  war  is  often  sur- 
passed by  his  folly  in  promoting  It. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  it  is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well. 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suldde.  if  he  is  sufficiently  determined 
to  commit  it. 

The  quastlon  is  what  Is  our  determination 
in  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  Che 
death  of  hundreds  of  minions — and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  impairment  of  a  million  gen- 
erations to  follow? 

Man  is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom — and  history  is  clearly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits. 

History  has  placed  our  particular  lives  in 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human 
folly  are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic 
in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  lie  In  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end,  the  root  of  man's  security  lies 
In  bis  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  in  Its  32d  year 
of  the  atomic  age  Is  not  a  new  race  toward 
armament. 

What  the  world  requires  in  Its  2ad  year  of 
the  atomic  age  is  a  new  race  toward  reason- 
ableness. 
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We  had  better  all  run  thai  rare 
Not  merely  we  the  admmiatrftton.  But  we 
the  people 

Thftsk  you.  and  good  afternoon. 

RSPOBT   or   THK   MlUTaMT    COMMimS 

(Rapporteur;  Senator  John  BaxauASi  Oooto. 

tUnltedSUtea)) 
In  November  1967.  u  Rapporteiir.  I  sub- 
mltted  my  first  full  report  upoD  the  state 
or  NATO  as  a  military  altunce.  At  that  time. 
the  countries  which  this  Committee  repre- 
senu  were  concerned  about  the  sertoua  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  France 
from  the  NATO  miUtarr  command.  The  re- 
port detailed  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
and  were  proposed  to  restore,  as  best  as 
possible  without  the  full  participation  of 
France,  the  capacity  of  NATO  to  meet  the 
objectiTea  of  the  alliance. 

The  report  considered  the  basic  objectives 
of  NATO  to  be: 

First.  IQ  maintain  forces  sufflcient  for  a 
credible  deterrent  a^nst  any  potential  mili- 
tary threat  from  the  Sorlet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations: 

Second,  to  have  forces  ready  to  defend  the 
territory  of  NATO  member  nations  should 
an  attack  occur: 

Tfiird.  NATO  alms  to  provide  the  eecurlty 
necessary  to  achieve  better  East-West  rela- 
tions and  the  eventual  settlement  of  Issues 
still  outstanding  related  to  Germany,  and 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  IT. 

The  report  In  Its  sumznary  also  proposed 
several  questions  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider which  I  believe  remain  relevant  at  tbli 
time.  The  events  which  have  occurred  since 
the  November  meeting  have  not  only  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  the  issues  dis- 
cussed then,  but  the  need  for  their  exam- 
inauon  at  this  meeting  In  the  most  sertotu 
and  decisive  form. 

In  my  preliminary  report  to  the  Military 
Committee  on  May  20.  It  was  noted: 

Since  the  Military  Committee  last  met  In 
November  1S07  an  accelerated  trend  In  East- 
em  Europe  toward  more  moderate  regimes 
has  become  evident.  This  trend,  particularly 
tn  CMcboslovakla  and  KumaiUa  Is  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  NATO.  Caechoelovakla's 
new  rulers  have  caused  repercussions  in  Mos- 
cow and  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  bloc.  Ob- 
rtously.  It  is  of  Importance  to  the  future  of 
NATO  to  watch  events  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
carefully  that  are  a  result  of  the  coming  to 
power  of  a  relatively  liberal  regime  In  Ciech- 
oslovakla.  They  may  provide  a  key  to  futurv 
developments  in  the  bloc.  At  the  same  time. 
recent  Soviet  maneuvers  In  Southern  Poland 
near  the  Caecb  border  raise  questions  of  se- 
curity for  NATO.  These  are  questions  which 
follow  naturally  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  December  iwn 
tn  Brussels  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
NATO  forces  to  meet  any  possible  threat  to 
the  security  of  Its  memtwr  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  pos«:bllltl«s  suggested 
at  the  tizoe  have  been  realized. 

The  invasion  of  Osechoalovakla  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  East 
Germany.  Poland.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
fht-^iung  to  our  countries  and  to  moat  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  is  the  central  event  which 
has  brought  a  new  awareness  of  the  need 
to  continue  the  NATO  alliance. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  Committee  that 
this  report  is  tiased  largely  on  the  American 
viewpoint.  This  Is  Inerltable,  considering 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  available  to  the  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  the  United  Clngdom.  from 
long  aaaoclatlon  with  and  proximity  to  these 
countries.  It  U  the  desire  of  the  Rapporteur 
that  this  report  will  be  challenged  and  criti- 
cised If  It  Is  considered  to  be  incorrect  fac- 
tually   or    In    Interpretation,    and    that    all 


members  of  the  Committee  will  present  thelr 
vlews  as  to  the  significance  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred,  and  the  steps  they 
believe  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  NATO. 

The  facts  concerning  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  and  Interpretations  of 
Its  military  and  political  Intentions  have 
been  discussed  and  analyzed  at  length  by 
our  governments,  by  NATO  otDcials.  and  by 
authorities  in  all  our  countries.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  review  only  the  essential  facu  for  the 
purposes  of  our  report. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  had  been 
underway  tn  Southern  Poland  upon  the 
border  of  Czechoslovakia  for  a  period  of  four 
months  before  the  invasion.  Soviet  troops 
had  been  moved  within  the  Soviet  Union 
near  the  Czechoslovaklan  border  for  "for- 
ward exercises." 

Maneuvers  had  been  conducted  In  Csech- 
oslovakla  for  Warsaw  Pact  forces  In  May. 
Several  Soviet  divisions  were  normally  sta- 
tioned on  the  Czech  border.  It  fs  estimated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion.  Soviet 
forces  in  East  Germany  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  bad  been  Increased  from  23 
divisions  to  about  33  divisions.  la  addition, 
ten  reserve  divisions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  upgraded  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
Soviet  Union  caused  by  the  divisions  sent 
to  Eastern  Europe.  Within  a  period  of  24 
hours  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  moved 
Into  Czechoslovakia  a  force  of  approximately 
35  divisions  or  about  3&0.000  men.  Of  these. 
33  were  Soviet  divisions.  Eight  Soviet  divi- 
sions were  moved  from  East  Germany,  11 
from  the  Western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
two  from  Hungary,  and  one  airborne  divi- 
sion was  flown  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
quickly  took  over  airfields  and  facilities  at 
Prague.  In  addition,  three  Polish  divisions 
and  smaller  units  from  Bongary,  Bulgaria 
and  East  Germany  took  part  In  this  invasion. 
The  poaslbUlty  of  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was.  of  course,  a  matter  under  se- 
rious consideration  by  NATO  members  and 
under  constant  NATO  intelligence  surveil- 
lance, but  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  consider  If  NATO  procedures  were  ade- 
quate, either  from  the  viewpoint  of  political 
assessment  or  military  Intelligence  of  the 
Invasion,  or  for  the  speed  and  effectiveness 
with  which  It  was  accixnpllabed. 

The  political  reasons  for  the  Soviet  deci- 
sion to  invade  an  ally,  surely  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  would  cause  adverse  reaction 
and  condemnation  such  as  has  occurred 
throughout  the  world  and  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
Itself  have  relevance  and  bearing  upon  our 
consideration  of  Soviet  military  intentions. 
The  fimlllar  Soviet  themes,  changing  from 
time  to  time — "the  need  to  protect  Czecho- 
slovakia." "counter-revolutionary  bourgeois 
farces  undermining  the  true  Socialist  paths." 
"attempts  by  Western  forces  to  weaken  the 
Soviet  bloc."  have  been  heard  and  discounted 
I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  So- 
viet Union  feared  that  the  liberalizing  In- 
fluences and  reforms  in  Czechoslovakia  would 
spread  to  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  that  It  would  upset 
the  status  quo  and  control  of  the  Warsaw 
bloc  allies  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  deter- 
mined necessary  for  the  protection  of  Its 
system,  both  mlUtartly  and  politically. 

The  rationale  for  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  set  forth  In  a  Praixla  article  on 
September  36. 1968.  entitled  "The  Sovereignty 
and  International  Obligations  of  the  Social- 
ist Countries."  The  official  doctrine  stated: 

One  should  stress  that  even  If  a  socialist 
country  strives  to  adopt  a  "nonafllllated" 
position,  it  does  in  fact  preserve  Its  na- 
tional independence  thanks  to  the  might 
of  the  socialist  oommunlty  and  primarily  of 
its  main  power — the  Soviet  Union — and  the 
might  of  lU  srmed  foroes.  A  weakening  of 
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any  link  of  the  world  socialist  system  di- 
rectly affects  all  socialist  countries,  which 
cannot  remain  iDdlfferent  to  this.  Thus,  the 
antlsoclallst  foroes  in  Czechoslovakia, 
through  their  Ulk  about  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  self-determination,  In  essence  were 
camouflaging  the  demands  for  so-called  neu- 
trallty  and  for  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic's  withdrawal  from  the  socialist 
community.  But  the  implementation  of  such 
"self -de  termination,"  that  Is,  Czechoslo- 
vakia's break  with  the  socialist  community. 
would  have  contradicted  lU  vital  interesu 
and  caused  harm  to  other  socialist  countriei. 
Such  "self-determination,"  as  a  result  of 
which  NATO  troops  would  have  approached 
the  Soviet  frontiers  while  the  community  of 
European  socialist  countries  would  have  been 
carved  up.  actually  violated  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  of  these  countries,  and  It 
completely  conflicted  with  the  right  of  these 
peoples  to  socialist  self-determination.  In 
fulfilling  their  international  duty  to  the 
fraternal  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  de- 
fending their  own  socialist  achievements, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  states 
had  to  act.  and  did  act.  decisively  against  the 
antlsoclallst  forces  tn  Czechoslovakia.  PZPR 
Central  Committee  First  Secretary  W.  Oo- 
mulka  spoke  graphically  on  this  topic:  "To 
those  friends  and  comrades  of  ours  from 
other  countries  who  think  that  they  are  de- 
fending the  Just  cause  of  socialism  and 
sovereignty  of  peoples  by  condemning  and 
protesting  against  the  entry  of  our  troops 
Into  Czechoslovakia  we  reply:  If  the  enemy 
places  dynamite  under  your  house,  under 
the  community  of  socialist  states,  tt  Is  our 
patriotic,  national,  and  international  duty  to 
prevent  this  by  the  application  of  such 
means  that  may  be  necessary  I" 

•  »  ■  •  « 

The  Bratislava  sUMment  of  communist 
and  workers  parties  says  about  socialist 
achievements,  won  at  the  price  of  heroic  ef-  x 
forts  and  the  selfless  labor  of  each  people,  3 
Is  the  common  mternstlonal  duty  of  all  ^ 
the  socialist  countries." 

■  •  a  •  • 

Naturally,  the  communist*  of  the  fraternal 
ooimtrtes  could  not  permit  the  Bodallst 
sutes  to  remain  inactive  in  the  name  of 
some  abstract  Idea  of  sovereignty  when  they 
aaw  how  the  country  was  eipoeed  lo  the 
danger  of  antlsoclallst  degeneration.  The  ac- 
tlQfis  of  the  five  allied  socialist  countries  in 
Czechoslovakia  correspond  to  the  vital  In- 
tere*W  of  the  Czecboalovak  people  them- 
selves. It  is  clear  that  it  U  precisely  social- 
ism which  has  liberated  a  nation  from  the 
fetters  of  the  exploiter  system  and  which 
Insures  solution  of  the  vital  problems  of  the 
national  development  of  any  country  which 
has  taken  the  socialist  road.  But  in  en- 
croaching on  the  foundations  of  socialism, 
the  counterrevolutionary  elements  in  Czech- 
oslovakia were  thus  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  country. 

In  addlUon.  I^irelgn  MinLster  Oromyko. 
speaking  for  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  United 
Nations  on  October  3.  10S8.  s&ld: 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reproach  us 
In  oonnectlon  with  the  events  surrounding 
Czechoslovakia.  There  are  even  statements 
heard  to  the  effect  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  alllad  sodallst  States  was  allegedly 
"abrupt"  and  "incomprehensible."  But  what 
kind  of  abruptness  are  they  referring  to? 
You  know  otUy  too  well  that  there  was 
nothing  abrupt  in  the  measures  of  self- 
defense  taken  by  the  socialist  countries 
against  Imperialist  Intrigues.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  other  socialist  countries  have  on 
many  occasions  warned  those  who  are 
tsmpted  to  roll  back  the  soclaUst  common- 
wealth to  snatch  at  least  one  Unk  from  it. 


that  we  will  neither  t<derate  nor  allow  that 
to  happen. 


The  Soviet  Union  deems  it 
proclaim  from  this  rostrum,  too,  that  the 
socialist  States  cannot  and  will  not  allow  a 
situation  where  the  vital  interests  of  social- 
ism are  Infringed  upon  and  encroachments 
are  made  on  the  Inviolability  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  socialist  commonwealth  and. 
therefore,  on  the  foundations  of  Interna- 
tional peace. 

Let  nobody  look  for  contradictions  between 
our  determination  to  defend  the  Interests 
of  socialism,  the  Interests  of  the  security  of 
socialist  commonwealth,  and  our  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  cause  of  peace  and 
International  security.  Such  contradictions 
are  non-existent. 

Theee  statements  declare  a  new  principle, 
tt  It  can  be  called  one.  which  upsets  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  law  and 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nauons.  It 
contradicts  the  UJf.  Resolution  on  the  In- 
admissibility of  Intervention  in  Domestic 
AfTalrs  of  States,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
sponsored  in  the  General  Assembly  m  1906. 
It  must  be  taken  as  a  true  declaration  of 
Soviet  intention  to  repress  Uberaltelng  move- 
ments and  reforms  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries If  the  Soviet  Union  determines  It  nec- 
essary to  do  so  for  Its  Interests,  tt  has  raised 
questions  about  futture  Soviet  Intentions 
toward  Rtunanla  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Invasion  and  subeequent  declarations 
of  policy  raise  questions  of  great  concern  to 
NATO.  Has  there  been  a  change  In  Soviet 
leadership  or  policy,  or  both,  which  would 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  by  design  or  because 
of  fear,  misapprehension  or  miscalculation, 
to  underiake  military  action  or  harassment 
of  NATO  members?  This  concern  has  been 
heightened  by  the  declarations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  tt  possesses  authority  to  Invoke 
Arilcle  S3,  Paragraph  1,  and  Article  107  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  against 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Statements  continue  to  t>e  made  by  both 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSR  concerning 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Czechoalo- 
vakla.  six  to  seven  divisions  are  reptuted 
stationed  along  the  Czech-West  Germany 
border,  and  no  one  can  say  with  asstirance 
thst  they  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  central  question  before  the  NATO 
organization,  both  political  and  military, 
our  governments,  and  our  parllamenu,  is 
the  nature  of  the  response  that  should  be 
msde — both  military  and  political — to  this 
critical  situation. 

It  would  appear  that  the  action  of  our 
governments  following  the  Invasion  was 
practical  and  wlae.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
including  in  this  report  a  statement  made 
by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  a  repori  to 
the  Senate,  which  I  believe  refiected  the 
American  attitude. 

U.S.  policy  has  been  effectively  attuned 
both  to  developments  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  our  capacity  to  contribute  constructively 
In  this  dilBcult  situation.  The  Czechoslovak 
leaders  sought  no  special  saalstance  from  this 
Nation  and  none  was  offered.  It  was  made 
clear  that  the  United  States  looked  with  un- 
derstanding on  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made  to  bring  about  reforms  within  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  was  also  made  clear  that  we  were 
prepoj-ed  to  consider  certain  specific  prob- 
lems of  U.S. -Czech  relations  which  have  to 
do  with  trade.  Impounded  Czechoelovak  gold 
and  other  matters  of  limited  significance. 
Unlike  Hungary  a  decade  ago.  however,  there 
has  been  no  empty  talk  of  liberating  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  has  been  no  inadvertently 
cruet  misleading  of  the  Czechoslovak  people 
which  would  have  only  contributed  to  their 
suffering  without,  in  any  sense,  alleviating 
the  repreeston. 


This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is,  today,  any 
more  than  there  was  a  decade  or  two  decades 
ago,  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  "spheres  of  influence"  ss  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  sanction  the  latter's  recent  ac- 
tions in  Czechoslovakia.  There  can  be  no 
tacit  scqulescence  In  any  Soviet  right  to 
dominate  Czechoslovakia  or  any  other  inde- 
pendent nation  in  Eastern  Europe  or  any- 
where In  the  world.  The  avoidance  of 
bombast  in  present  circumstances  Is  merely 
a  recognition  of  the  practical  limitations 
of  U.S.  action.  When  conflicts  occur  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  commitments,  unilateral  or 
regional.  It  Is  irresponsible  and  dangerously 
delusive  to  Ignore  the  existence  of  these 
limitations.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
omnipotence  to  alter  situations  at  will  in 
Europe  any  more  than  in  Asia.  The  only 
omnipotence  which  exists  In  world  affairs, 
today.  Is  the  omnipotence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  insure  the 
nuclear  extinction  of  human  civilisation. 

Now  we  must  deal  with  the  effectiveness 
of  NATO  Strategy  and  forces  to  deter  and  in- 
sure against  any  aggression  against  NATO. 
We  must  undertake  (as  the  Council  of 
Mlnlsterz.  Foreign  Ministers  and  Ministers  of 
Finance  as  well  as  Defense  Ministers  are  do- 
ing) an  analysis  of  these  questions  of 
strategy  and  forces,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  tn  making  cor- 
rect recommendations  to  our  govemmoitB. 

In  my  report  at  the  November  1987  meeting 
of  this  Committee.  I  attached  an  appendix 
providing  the  comparable  statiu  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  at  that  time,  which 
I  again  refer  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

In  my  preliminary  report  of  June  this  year. 
I  made  the  statement  that  NATO  forces  were 
roughly  balanced,  approximately  equal  In 
number  on  the  central  front  and  weaker  on 
the  northern  flank.  The  Honorable  G. 
Koudljs.  a  member  of  the  Military  Commit- 
tee, wrote  to  me  asking  for  clarification  of 
the  statement  and  also  questioning  properly 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  that  NATO 
forces  were  superior  qualitatively  in  strength. 
I  oould  not  at  the  time  respond  fully  as  a 
part  of  the  Information  I  had  secured  was 
clssalfied  Since  that  time,  I  have  received 
unclassified  material  which  Is  based  on  Joint 
NATO  intclUgcnce. 

The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Koudljs  Is  basic 
to  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  NATO 
forces  and  the  determination  of  whether  a 
military  balance  between  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  foroee  actually  exists.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  statement  In  my  June  report  and 
the  information  upon  which  It  was  based 
has  also  been  questioned  by  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 

I  attach  to  this  report  the  follovrlng  an- 
nexes Illustrating  this  Issue : 

Annex  I:  Letter  of  the  Honorable  O. 
Koudljs.  MJ*..  to  the  Rapporteur. 

Annex  I!:  Letter  of  the  Honorable  Freder- 
ick S.  Wyle.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  United  States,  to  the  Rap- 
I>orteur,  dated  August  30. 1908. 

Annex  III:  Review  of  a  Systems  Analysis 
Evaluation  of  NATO  vs.  Warsaw  Pact  Conven- 
tional Forces:  Report  of  the  Special  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  National  Defense  Posture  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentatlvee,  NlneUeth 
Congress,  Second  Session ,  dated  September 
ri96B-' 

Annex  IV:  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Alain  Enttaoven,  to  the  Rappor- 
teur on  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  MlUtary  Bal- 
ance. 


I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  Commit- 
tee to  place  In  the  body  of  the  report  at  this 
point  three  tables  illustrating  the  latest  com- 
parison of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  foroes  that 
I  have  been  able  to  secure. 

TABLE  l.-WORLOW)0C  NATO  AND  WARSAW  fACT  FOSCCS, 
MI0-19U 


Msspowflf: 

Annjr  ■nd  nariBts..  3.000,000  2,IS0,O0O 

N<vy 1,070,000  470.000 

AkffiKM 1.400.000  in.O0D 

Total  MM I  S,  470. 000  1.200,000 

TtcliulilTCrart: 

TounnnnUry 11,500  9,000 

Nomini)  invenbry 

nluff 127.000.000,000  i  $lfi.  000. 000.  OOO 

TeW  Mwn  bvdnt-    *  Vi.  OOO.  000, 000  *  }S0, 000, 000.  OOO 


•  Thtt  toUl  indudd  the  forces  ol  Frsacs. 

:  Appnmmsls. 

>  D<Mi  nol  inclutfs  UJS.  ants  (sf  VjtiRan. 


At  U.S.  prKts.  That  &  tft«  United  Ststtt  casld  "bgy"  ths 
Mansvr  Pact  iwtm—ftt  Qis  men  st  asr  piy  sata  snd  biiM 
Dts  squlpffltflt  in  our  own  fsdorits— (sr  abe«l  |SO,OOO,0O0.0Q0 


TABU   H.-CENTCR  REGION   NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT 
FORCES.)  MIO-IKI  DATA 


Wus>« 
Pact 


Undtorcn,  H-day: 

Dtvistom >2»?i               ^*S 

Msf^Mner  in  divHla« „.  Sn.OOO           3fia.D0O 

Mtopowtr  In  dlvtsion  forais 677,000          6M.0O0 

Rifl«mtn(NATOup»rcentd(Hcg.  100 
EquipoiMt  <NATO  at  pemat  «l 

links M 

Antftrnk  wMpon pB 

Annofwipsraaiinilcanien......  190 

Artiilsry  sAd  martin  (iwwtir  _ 

mtubts) WO 

Oivokmil  iogBtlc  Un. ISO 

Total  v«Mdti US 

Enfinean l^ 

Tactical  iir  lofces: 

Ngmbtr  Ol  dtptoysd  airtnlt MOO             Z.NB 

Parcantat*  o<  iworidwtda  InvwitDfy 
(iJtpioyad  inEuropa) » « 

Pana ntaaa  ol  fore*  by  mtisiOA 
capwdity  (canter  raihHi): 

Prknanhr  totwceplDa 10                   42 

IMtipyrposa  ft|»>tcr  ittadt 4S                   IS 

Primafyitttdi S                    ( 

Kacannatmaci 13                 J 

Low  pertormanoe.. ...... «                   29 

Tow - 100             m 

Eflacli«an«M  iMiicatm  (NATO  si        ' ' 

parcant  ol  pad): 

Payload -.  2*0 

Typical  loitar  Una •  25D-400 

Crew  irshihii . UO 


1  The  deletad  portions  of  this  report  rapr«- 
•ent  claasUled  material. 


I  Th«M  data  rtf  ata  la  Dm  siknUos  srior  to  Om  Cwdwatovstoa 
crisis.  Rtvisad  fivirti  btva  mI  yat  baea  irtibmiid  but  th«r 
aievBllkSly  teiMkaarinMcantdWifSKStB  tht  ne^  bslaacs 
prottsysd  In  this  taNsTCeiitor  nfm  iacMaa  Wart  fisnnwv, 
Mwim.  NsllMrtoRd^  wid  Fraaca  far  NATO,  Esit  Garmsiiy. 
PolBitf,  and  CndMrionkia  tw  Iba  pact. 

7»ag«ei  s  Frsaeh  dIvUsst. 

■  n  d  aMck  srs  Sonet,  aid  24  d  arMch  ara  Esit  Evrosaan. 
mdudlnitCradi. 

•  Ranfa  dapands  on  laclical  sinsiM  pnM*  assumad. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  categories  of 
equipment  are  not  described  In  number,  but 
In  percentages,  because  the  exact  figures  are 
classified.  The  precentages  represent  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  weapons  employed 
by  both  forces.  The  average  strength  of  a 
Soviet  division  vsrles  acordlng  to  type  from 
0-10.000.  A  standard  NATO  division  is  ap- 
proximately is  000.  An  average  NATO  divi- 
sion has  about  10.000  men  to  support  Its 
aetlrltlea,  while  a  Warsaw  Pact  dlTlslou  is 
backed  up  by  B.OOO  men.  A  VS,  dirlsion  has 
about  33.000  men  supporting. 
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TABLE  ill.-THE  MILITARY  BALANCE.  1968« 


WarMW  Pact 


Counliy 


Bcljwm 

Caoad) 

Oemnifk — 

fnnc* 

Germii* -- 

Crnce.. — 

|tal^„ 

Lua«nb0Mt| 

NctlMriaHdi 

NofWW 

PorlHial 

Turk»t.... 

Umted  Hinsdom.. 
UniM  States,-.. 

Bu'wrij -. 

CivchoslDvakiB.. 
Exit  Gefman».„. 


Wed    ., 
U.SS.R... 


lumd 

lonai 

Army 

(iDMni- 

(inlHott- 

stodO 

n.0 

75.0 

MLG 

•  1.5 

4S.i 

2>.0 

505.0 

3a.o 

tJCO 

326.0 

ISI.O 

113.0 

365.0 

as.0 

.6 

.6 

ia.5 

lis 

35.0 

19.0 

IK,  5 

15(1.0 

bU.O 

4J5.0 

427.0 

210.0 

3.S0O.O 

1.535.0 



— 

196aOfle«» 
bwlill 

{intllion- 

dollx 

equjval«nts) 


Dipilii  O^Hnst 

lorcss  Anny  ipproiinatioia 

(inllwu-  (inllioil-  (miUioiwW  •; 

sands)  sjndl)  AjuUalenU) 


501.0  . 

n.jo.o  - 

'2S2-0  . 

16.104.0  . 

5,109.0  . 

•  3II.0  . 
1.940.U  . 

•7.5  . 

•  !9a.0  . 
320.0  . 
302.0  . 

'472.0  . 

■  5.450.0  . 

II7E.  576.0  . 


ZU 
I2i 

102 

274 

173 

3.220 


125 
175 
85 

95 

105 

150 

2.000 


Tool.. 


6.S20L2 


3.(04.(  10Z.S77.5 


4.273 


2.115 


223 
1.531 
1.715 

370 

1.130 

551 

■39.710 

46, 012 


»  I96S-69  'OeifnseesTimiHe! 
J  I96S  ■  DelensB  eiMflCitute." 

:  S«°tS't^2:i.«.. ..  v»|j..  (B5^.^»^^^  ,^^,^  ,„„„ .,  „.  „,„,«„ « „.,  „.^ 

■  Tht  iolM«,n  J  .5  nowa  on  pp.  4-i  01  ™''»       ",  J^^' J,„,  ,„»Sdi  iCMiDi  •»)  i)e<«>opmfnl  •«p«»aiHii>  on  idvincrt 
mTiobI  n.ilililyV<p."0.tuie  could  U  ol  Oi.  0'3«  «  to™'  JM.OOO.OOO.OOO. 


S«m:  'IM  M1I.U1J  Biljnc.  196J-1S69."  London:  liMiluh  (or  SIriletic  Sludin.  1966 


My  report  ot  last  November  Bt»«d  that  the 
Deter^se  Ministers  had  on  Jitay  9.  1967  ap- 
proved a  poucy  guiding  KATO  military  com- 
manders on  force  planning  and  »trat«gy.  C3«i- 
erally.  K  was  agreed  that  force  goals  tor  1968 
would  be  accepted  at  the  1987  levels  There- 
after, a  continuing  process  of  evaluating 
forces  and  resources  required  would  b«  re- 
viewed annually  for  the  next  flve-year  period, 
n  Is  assumed  that  revisions  would  be  made 
It  required  by  changes  In  the  political  or 
military  situation. 

Obviously,  the  question  of  whether  the 
N.'kTO  forces  described  on  page  M  In  Table 
U  (In  being  before  the  Czechoslovailan 
crisis)  are  still  In  balance  with  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  and  are  capable  of  employing 
auccessfaliy  the  strategy  of  forward  defenie 
and  flexible  response  to  deter  or  to  respond 
successfully  to  any  purposeful  probing  or 
outright  attacit  upon  NATO  territory,  de- 
pends upon  many  factors  other  than  sUted 
numbers  of  men  or  equipment.  The  balance 
between  ground  troops,  armor  and  air  forces, 
and  their  training  and  deployment,  com- 
munications, supply,  reserves  and  moblllM- 
tlon  base  of  the  NATO  members,  bear  crttl- 
c»Uy  upon  the  capability  of  NATO  forces  to 
perform  their  mission. 

I  am  attaching  aa  Annex  IV  the  report  I 
have  received  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States,  entitled  "Evalu- 
ation of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Psct  Conven- 
tional Forces  In  Central  Europe."  which  re- 
epond-'i  to  some  factors  and  problems  sug- 
gested bv  Mr.  KoudljB  and  others.  It  also 
includes 'a  brief  discussion  of  strategies. 

Table  n  («M  page  24)  Indicates  that  War- 
saw Pact  and  NATO  forces  were  roughly 
comparable  in  numbers  before  the  Czech- 
o&lovaklan  invasion.  The  Warsaw  Pact,  In- 
cluding Cacchoslovaklan  forces,  had  46  divi- 
sions numbertog  .168,000  men.  while  NATO 
had  as^i  dlvlalons.  Including  Ave  French 
divisions,  amounting  to  389.000  men.  If 
French  forces  are  Included,  the  overall 
balance  la.  according  to  Joint  NATO  Intelli- 
gence, 900.000  for  NATO  versus  960,000  for 
the  Warsaw  Pact- 
It  Is  the  Happorteur's  view  the  Increase  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  forces  and  thelj  deploy- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  before  and  during 
the  Invasion  have  upset  any  assumed  bal- 
»ni»  between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  con- 


ventional forces.  For,  between  May  and  late 
August,  ten  additional  divisions  had  been 
moved  from  within  the  soviet  UiUon  to  for. 
ward  positions  In  Eastern  Ettrope.  The  total 
of  Soviet  dlvlslonB  Is  now  32. 

Further,  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
troops  In  Czechoslovakia  with  neceesary  sup- 
ply and  communication  line*  from  the  So- 
viet Union  for  an  Indeterminate  period  ac- 
cortUng  to  the  Ueety  recenUy  completed  In 
Prague  on  October  16.  1068,  has  provided  to 
the  USSR  the  capabiuty  to  move  addiuonal 
combat  ready  forces  In  the  Western  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Southern  frontiers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Prom  all  Indications,  up  to  this  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  as  Its  primary  objective  the 
subjugauon  of  Czechoalovakla  to  Its  will.  De- 
spite the  increase  ot  Its  forces  by  ten  divi- 
sions, and  though  several  divisions  are  now 
deployed  In  Czechoslovakia  against  the  Bava* 
rlan  border  of  West  Gernmny,  Its  forces  have 
not  yet  shown  signs  of  preparing  for  an 
attack  against  NATO.  And  for  the  present, 
the  235,000  men  of  the  Ciechoslovaklan 
forces  and  theli  600  aircraft  may  be  conald. 
ered  tinrellable  by  the  USSR  for  Warsaw  Pact 
duty. 

It  Is  obviously  a  primary  task  for  NATO  to 
monitor  carefully  the  future  disposition  of 
Soviet  forces  In  Eaatem  Europe.  It  the  So- 
viets continue  to  maintain  in  Eaetem  Europe 
the  ten  divisions  they  have  brought  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  If  they  do  not  withdraw 
substantial  forces  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Bavarian  frontier,  and  If  the  Czech  forces 
are  considered  "reUable "  and  are  given  a 
Warsaw  Pact  mission,  then  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  NATO  to  consider  adding  forces  to 
match  this  increase. 

Under  the  best  ot  clrcumstancea — a  with- 
drawal ot  the  addiuonal  Soviet  dlvlsloria 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Europe— 
the  cloeeet  examination  must  be  made  of  the 


composition  and  capabilities  of  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.' 

The  Evaluation  contained  In  Annex  IV  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  comparison  of  forces  before 
the  Intervention  ot  Chechoslovakia.  The  Eval- 
uation and  other  studies  made  the  following 
comparison  of  NATO  strengths  and  deflclcn- 
clei: 

NATO  forces  ore  superior  to  thoee  ol  the 
Warsaw  Pact  In  number  of  major  weapou"  In 
all  categories  except  tanks  and  aircraft.  While 
the  Evaluation  s'.atci  that  NATO  tank  forces 
are  qualitatively  superior,  in  number  they 
represent  only  60  .r  ot  those  employed  by  Pact 
forces.  The  Warsaw  Pact  baa  superiority  In 
numbers  of  alrcraltr— 2900  versus  2100— but 
again  the  Evaluation  argues  NATO  aircraft 
to  be  qualitatively  suptTior,  posj^csslng  two 
times  the  payload  capacity  and  the  ability  to 
remain  airborne  longer. 

The  deficiencies  ot  NATO  forces  are  glar- 
ing: 

1.  Protection  0/  Aircraft.  The  limited  area 
available  denies  effective  aircraft  dispersal 
and  without  shelter,  aircraft  cannot  be  pro- 
tected against  a  surprise  attack  of  the  sort 
carried  out  by  Israel  agalnttt  the  Arabs  In 
June  1967.  The  construction  ot  aircraft  shel. 
tera  should  have  immediate  priority, 

2.  Ordnance.  NATO  does  not  have  adequate 
stocks  of  conventional  arms,  all  types  ot  am. 
munition,  spare  parts  and  replacement  vehi- 
cles for  sustained  engagement. 

3.  Tralrtlnj.  NATO  military  authorltlea 
have  continued  to  Insist,  quoting  NATO 
Commander  General  Lymen  Lemnltzer  that, 

■18  months  service  is  the  minimum  useful 
service  requirement,"  Since  1951.  the  United 
States  has  required  Its  draftees  to  serve  24 
months.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Portugal  re- 
quire 24  months  ot  service,  but  all  other 
NATO  countries  have  shorter  periods  than 
two  years  or  no  conscription  at  all.  The  fail- 
ure of  adequate  training  la  reflected  directly 
In  a  lack  of  reserve  strength  and  adequate 
mobilization  base.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Defense  Ministers  at  their  meeting  In 
1967,  as  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Delense 
McNamara,  that  the  greatest  weakness  of 
NATO  was  Its  mobilization  base.  Thia  was  the 
full  statement: 

The  greatest  deOclency  In  the  European 
NATO  forces,  however.  Is  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate mobilization  base.  We,  In  the  United 
States  have  made  great  progress  In  raising 
the  combat  readiness  of  our  own  reserve 
forces  and  in  providing  the  means  for  their 
movement,  and  I  believe  It  Is  most  urgent 
that  our  European  allies  do  likewise.  By 
adopting  such  an  approach,  the  flexibility  of 
NATO's  force  structure  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

4,  The  Committee  should  ask  If  the  Im- 
balance In  the  training  and  reserve  forces 
has  contributed  to  an  Imbalance  In  the  de- 
ployment of  NATO  forces  In  Central  Europe. 
I  believe  It  is  agreed  that  the  defenses  of 
the  North  German  Plain  are  not  as  effective 
as  Is  required  and  they  should  be  strength- 
ened, 

5.  The  military  situation  of  the  Northern 
and  southern  flanks,  and  the  strategic  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  withdrawal  ot  Prance 
remain  unchanged. 

It  Is  clear  tliat  NATO's  military  capabili- 
ties must  be  improved  and  quickly. 

The  question  of  burden  sharing  has  been 
a  persistent  and  difficult  problem  for  NATO. 
Now  that  there  Is  a  clear  tlireat  and  an  In- 
disputable need  to  keep  the  NATO  alUance 
militarily  strong,  the  question  of  sharing  the 
burden  ot  Its  costs  should  be  cilscuased 
frankly  and  resolved."  The  Morth  Atlantic 
Council  and  particularly  the  Defense  Plan- 


'  There  Is  an  obvious  need  for  a  new 
"evaluation"  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  to  take  account  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Such  an  "evaluation"  la  now 
m  progress,  but  the  key  unknown  factor  Is 
whether  the  Soviets  will  withdraw  their  forces 
to  previous  levels. 


•  Attached  as  Annex  V  Is  a  full  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  burden  sharing,  entitled 
United  States  Troopi  In  Europe.  Report  of 
the  combined  Subcommittee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  Committees,  Oc- 
toljer  1988.  Also  discussed  Is  the  problem  of 
force  levels  I  commend  this  report  to  the 
members  of  the  Military  Committee. 
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nlns  Committee  are  already  addressing  this  „...      usiMSWB 

kcv  problem  and  will  be  meetlns  again  ap-      »m-.<~». 

Broxlmalelv  at  the  time  this  Committee  will  — 

meet.  "  ;C|«;s- >.»a^I.10O 

Despite  Its  deaclencles,  the  American  con-     ;;i°''',2--i,-„„Mre Z"  160 

trlbutlon  to  NATO  constitutes  a  formidable  si„,;,.,j„*ge  m,miBi Vnd 

military  organization :  There  are  304,000  mil-        tadkai  weapons.. , 3,SOO 

Itary  personnel  In  Europe  Including  ^aln, 

the  Sixth  Fleet  and  Turkey.  In  West  Oer-  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^,  considerable 

many  alone  there  are  over  four  combat  dlvl-  ,„  ^^,,  development  of  MIHV  (Mul- 

slons.    several    battalions    of    medium    and  »-    s    j^^      ^,„t,     Targeted  Reentry  Ve- 

short-rango  mlssUes  with  nuclear  warheads  l.'S^)"'"!^"^  w"""!  '»"»"'  ">»  °"°"'" 

and  their  supporting  troops:  an  air  force  of  ct^^ues  with  nuclear  warheads  by  a  factor 

85.000  men  w^th  900  tactical  alrc,T.ftwhc.:_e  whether  launched  on  an  Intercon- 

weaponry  Includes  large  nutnbers  of  tactical  „„(„,  Ballistic  Missile,  or  on  the  Polaris 

nuclear   weapons    The   Sixth   Fleet   In   the  ^^           ^           authorized  Poseidon  mlssUe. 

Mediterranean,  which  is  built  around  two  ^           ^  ^^^  „j,n^^  ^^^    „„  ^een 

carrier  task  forces  and  a  totol  of  Mty  ships.  ^     ^^^uj^  ^^^  dispersing  silos  for  lu  land 

200  aircraft  and  2S.0l»  men.  In  the  conung  ^^^'^^le,,  and  developing  Polaris-type 

year,  as  was  agreed,  the  United  States  will  ^jj,,^  ^^j   penetration   aids.   It   has   also 

conduct  exercises  in  Europe  bringing  back  ^  _j^^,^  suitable  for  multiple  war- 

tho  two  brigades  and  aircraft  deployed  to  the  weapon  (not  yet  deployed) 

united  States  earlier  this  year.  This  exercise  ^^%^'^^  ^  ,„„  ^aj^ri  to  evade  warning 

wUl  help  train  the  two  brigades  for  their  ^^^.^^  ^'^„„    ^^  .  ,„.^„  ^u, 

NATO  mission  and  demonstrate  Its  a  rl^  ^                          ^  „„  ^^^^  ^  ^^ubt  that 

capabUltles.    Additional    NATO    committed  .       ^^^^  possesses  the  selentlflc  ca- 

forces  In  the  United  Stales  amount  to  Ave  blllty  to  carry  fbrward  these  projects,  and 

divisions  trained  for  European  action,  some  H   unairtake  other  Innovations. 

250  ships,  and  2,500  planes,  240000  men  of  "                                                           ^^^^    ,„ 

the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  a  cotoslderable  pan  ^™°  S^"     o^  an     antlballlstlc     missile 

of  the  united  States  Tactical  Air  Force    A  ^t,,„_<.a„ed    "Galosh"-centered    around 

large   proportion    of    the   strategic    nuclear  ^^                     established  another  defensive 

forces  of  the  United  States  are  d""""'"  ^^^^  ^ued  the  "Tallinn."  It   Is  beUeved 

the  defense  ot  Europe.  The  combined  U.S.  ^    ^^^  authorities  to  be  an  ABM  system: 

forces  in  Europe  alone  form  a  more  powerful  '  ^^  authorities  to  be  a  system  designed 

military  force  than  that  of  any  na«on  In  the  '  ;„„  bombers  and  olr-breathlng  vehicles, 

world  except  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  ^^  jj^^^  g,^;^  Congress,  after  an  ettend- 

Statea  has  taken  steps  to  bring  Its   NATO  ^^  debate,   appropriated  this  year  approil- 

commltted  forces  up  to  full  combat  strength,  njately    »i,2    bllUon    following    research    ot 

Needed  specialists  and  experienced  officers  n^any  years,  to  Initiate  the  deployment  of  an 

are  being  rettimed  to  under-strength  tmlts  ABM  system  costing  approximately  85.5  bll- 

from  other  duties.  More  Intensive  nmneuvers  uon  While  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 

and  training  exercises  have  been  scheduled  the   administration   as  a  "thin  system"  of 

and  some  are  already  underway.  To  pay  for  defense  against  a  Chinese  threat.  It  Is  gen- 

thu    military    commitment    to    NATO,    the  erally  acknowledged  to  be  a  "building  block" 

United  States  spends,  according  to  some  estl-  tor  a  system  against  a  Soviet  threat.  A  very 

mates,  between  13  and  16  bUUon  dollars  an-  good  description  of  'h'.Soylc'PpBS  weapon 

^.  and   the   proposed   United    states    Sentinel 

I  iMlleve  it  well  settled  that  It  la  In  the     *BM  system  Is  provided  In  the  paper  by  Dr. 
I  believe  It  well  settled  that  «  "jn  tne  Richard  L,  Garwln  and 

field  of  conventional  forces  that  ItATO  faces  f,?^„,ated  to  this  committee  earUer  this  year 
a  great  challenge.  It  Is  also  Importantto  re-  ^^  ^^^  request  of  the  chairman.  Further,  a 
view  the  nuclear  capabilities  of  NATO  and  ^^  statement  of  the  relative  United 

Warsaw  Pact  allies  to  determine  If  these  are  gjatea  and  USSR  nuclear  strength  may  be 
BtUl  adequate.  found   In   the  Report,  of   the   Preparedness 

On  February  1,  1068.  former  Secretary  of     subcommittee  of  the  Senate  CTommlttee  on 
Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  reported  to  the  Sen-     .Armed  Services  on  the  Status  ot  U.S.  Stra- 
ate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  comparative     teglc  Power,  dated  September  27,  1968.* 
United  States-USSR  nuclear  strength  as  estl-         Both    former    Secretary    of    Defense    Mr. 
mated  on  October  1, 1967:  Robert  McNamara  and  the  present  Secretary 

of  Defense.  Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  as  well  as 
military  authorities  have  stated  categorically 
that  the  United  states  possesses  at  present 
an  "assured  destruction  capability,"  as  does 
the  Soviet  Union — that  Is.  each  has  the  abil- 
ity to  destroy  the  other  even  after  sustain- 
ing a  full-scale  first  strike  nuclear  attack. 
Secretary  Clifford  has  also  »ald  that  the 
United  States'  goal  Is  to  maintain  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union, 

Nevertheless,  as  Is  Indicated  by  the  report 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  Commute  considers  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  such  rapid  ad- 
vances m  the  development  ot  Its  nuclear 
strength  that  it  will  achieve  parity  with  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  numerical  su- 
periority unless  greater  and  Intensified  ef- 
forts are  made  by  the  United  Slates 

rovisT  TBaZAT  n«  thr  MsniTtaaAN-k'vM 
Soviet  naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean. 
the  continuing  supply  of  arms  to  Arab  coun- 
tries by  the  Soviet  Union,  tJie  Introductlt^n 
ot  large  naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  consequent  pressure  of  lu  political 
Influence  in  the  Middle  East  Is  a  matter  of 
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ICBMlauncti«rs» 1.054  720 

SLBMteuiKhers' MG  30 

Total  tnlercentinental  mitsile 

launches.      1,710  750 

InltreonlinenUllMJoibefS* _ 697  IS5 

Tolal  lorc«  hMdints— Appnuifflslfl  wan- 

bet  of  wartiMds -     U.  WW  1 ,  000 


>  Tlitse  are  mnJ-1967  ligures. 

1  EKiudes  ICBW  test  range  launchett  wfiich  could  hive  some 
i>pef4l>ona1  caoabil'tv  ibiaintl  the  Uniled  States  Soviets  aKo 
have  MRijRBM's  capable  «l  stnhini  Eurasian  larfieU^ 

'  In  addition  lo  the  SLBM's  on  nucleai-po^eted  'utsmarines, 
the  Soviets  also  tiave  SLBM's  on  d<esel-|)ow?'ed  saftmatmes 
whose  Dftm'fv  tarsetsaie  believed  to  be  stialeRlc  tand  tanit& 
m  Euiasff,  The  Soviets  also  h«ve  sat) ma ime- launched  cruise 
mt&sles  whase  primary  tatgets  we  beheve  to  be  naval  and 
mefdiant  vessels. 

»ln  addition  lo  llw  interoorttinental  bomben.  the  Sovi«ts 
havf  a  force  ol  madium  bomben 'tinkers  capable  oi  ttrtking 
Eurasian  larMts. 

tTbett  touls  do  not  include  the  nudear  force  of  Ihe  Umled 


According  to  the  latest  Intelligence  estl-  •Title  3  of  the  report  beglnuUig  on  pige  7 

mates,  the  Soviets  have  made  rapid  advances  and  ending  with  its  subsection  9  on  page  10. 

and  the  present  nuclear  rtrength  la  estimated  provides  a  good  summary-  This  relevant  por- 

as  follows:  Hon  is  appended  as  Annex  VI  of  the  Report. 


concern  to  NATO.  Two-thirds  of  the  oil 
supply  of  NATO  countries  comes  from  the 
Middle  East  which  holds  over  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  petroleum  reserves.  The  Amb- 
Israel  conflict  provides  a  base  for  Soviet  in- 
tervention and  lafiuence  and  ihe  fear  has 
been  expressed  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
achieve  a  position  of  domloonce  in  the  Middle 
East  and  extend  lis  Influence  in  Northern 
Africa. 

Thus  far.  NATO  naval  forces  In  the  Medi- 
terranean maintain  a  vast  fuperlority  over 
ibe  Soviet  fleet.  The  Soviet  fleet  consisting  ol 
approximately  40  ships,  including  sub- 
marine', guided  missile  ships  and  small  car- 
riers  has  tieen  able  to  make  use  of  ports  along 
ibe  Southern  rlm  and  the  excellent  harbors 
of  Alexai;drlA  and  Pert  Said  in  the  tJAR 
and  Latskla  In  Syria. 

In  response  to  this  growing  problem,  on 
October  16.  acting  en  a  proposal  made  in 
ie64  and  approved  by  the  DPC  In  1967.  the 
United  Stales,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy 
announced  that  they  would  Join  in  a  uni- 
fied command  to  keep  watch  on  the  sizeable 
Soviet  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  separate  NATO  coun- 
tries have  maintained  their  own  surveillance. 
The  new  command  u  caUed  Maritime  Air 
Force,  Mediterranean  (MAR/AIH/MED) 
which  becomes  operative  on  November  I . 
constats  largely  of  land-based  planes,  head- 
quarT.ered  In  Naples. 

prior  to  the  invasloa  of  CEechoelovakla 
there  was  a  strong  opinion  In  the  United 
States  that  American  forces  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Europe.  Tbe  cost  of  the  war  tn 
Vietnam  and  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem contributed  to  this  view.  A  resolution 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  43 
cosponsors  was  designed  to  express  tbe  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  thla  subject.  More  dlrecUy, 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  tbe  Delense 
Authorization  Bill  which  would  have  pro- 
hlblied  the  use  of  funds  for  tbe  maintenance 
of  U.5.  troops  In  Europe  In  exc«as  of  56,000 
men.  This  amendment  was  not  actually 
voted  upon,  but  had  strong  support,  and  In 
ti~^e  rapporteur's  view  would  have  passed  tbe 
Senate  prior  to  the  Czech  mvaslon. 

While  other  delegates  from  the  United 
States  wUl  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Military  Committee,  as  rapporteur  I  believe 
It  Is  my  responsibility  to  say  that  the  senu- 
ment  to  remove  and  withdraw  U.S.  forces 
from  E^lrope  is  not  based  entirely  upon  the 
demands  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  Many  tn  the  Con-  y. 
gross  of  the  United  Statee  and  among  our 
people  consider  that  the  United  States  has 
malntomed  on  effectlvo  force  in  Europe  since 
I95I,  and  has  done  so  even  though  It  was 
engaged  in  a  major  war  tn  Southeast  Asia. 
Over  e&0,000  men  are  stationed  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  the 
war  Is  30  to  35  billion  dollars.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
United  States  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  major  part  of  the  military  burden 
of  NATO  unless  the  other  members  of  NATO 
meet  the  requirements  for  conventional 
forces,  equipment  wad  training  needed  for  an 
effective  alliance  and  deterrent  against  ag- 
gression. It  has  been  wgued  that  the  unwill- 
ingnesa  of  NATO  members  to  meet  these 
requirements  Is  due  to  a.  belief  that  the  mas- 
sive conventional  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Us  Warsaw  Pact  allies  would  overrun 
quicklv  Western  Europe  and  that  the  effort 
to  strengthen  NATO  with  additional  troops 
and  equipment  would  be  futile.  It  la  also 
argued  by  some  that  a  nuclear  war  would  be 
likely  and  conventional  forces  ore  tberefore 
useless. 

The  answer  to  these  views  la  that  t3ie  con- 
tinued purpose  of  NATO  has  been  to  main- 
tain a  military  alUance  capable  of  deterring 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  war.  Tour 
rapporteur  believes  that  this  Committee 
should  recommend  that  all  memheTs  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  provide  a  capable  con- 
ventional  and  nuclear   flghttag  force.   The 
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purpose  or  the  proviiion  and  m&lntenance  of 
sucb  a  force  is  to  nmke  clear  to  the  Soviet 
UnloD  and  Its  allies  that  while  M«klDg  de- 
tente.  NATO's  will  and  determlnatloo  U  to 
deter  war  and  maintain  the  peace. 

Awwrx  I 

Lrrmt  Fkom  Admisal  Kouous  to  Skitatoi 
J.   SBxaMAN    CooPEa 

Thv  Hacvx,  June  19.  J96S. 
Blnnenhof    1-A 

Ocas  SXNAToa  Coopax :  As  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Mill- 
tarr  Oommlttee  on  21$t  and  23nd  May.  1&S8. 
in  Brussels 

Although  every  one  of  us  full;  reallaea 
thsE  circumstances  will  not  always  allow 
you  CO  come  over  to  Europe  for  the  Commit- 
tee Meeting  In  the  spring,  you  will  under- 
stand that  your  absence  was  very  much  re- 
gretted by  the  Chairman  and  the  mem^bers 
present. 

Also,  we  did  not  therefore  have  the  privi- 
lege to  hear  you  elucidate  your  extremely 
important  and  thought -provoking  Prelimi- 
nary RcfKirt  CoosoUtary  is  the  expectation 
that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  pres- 
ence on  the  Novemt>cr  Meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  time  marches 
on  and  further  developments  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  both  in  the  interna- 
tional and  In  the  national  realms. 

For  the  free  world  the  problem  of  force- 
balance  as  you  mention  In  par.  3  of  your 
Pr?UminarT  Report— remains  of  fundamen- 
tal importance. 

In  this  respect  "the  balance  sheet  on  the 
basis  of  the  December  Ittlnlsten  Meeting" 
Is  of  great  significance.  In  Item  2  thereof  tt  la 
stated  that  "NATO  has  about  ftOO.OOO  troops 
compared  to  960,000  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries." 

Now.  u  is  not  entirely  correct  m  my  opin- 
ion to  compare  manpower  only.  Factors  as 
equipment,  standardlxatlon.  organization, 
Arepower  and  mobility,  training,  Infrastruc- 
ture and  geographical  circumstances  may 
have  an  Important  effect  on  the  balance  of 
strength-  Moreover,  in  the  present  flexible 
response  strategy  we  must  have  a  large  va- 
riety of  options  for  NATO  reacUon  in  order 
to  deter  the  different  forms  of  possible  at- 
tack and  for  thu  we  need  m  particular  a 
sufficient  number  of  ready  conventional 
forces. 

Admitting  that  It  Is  dKncnlt  to  usess  with 
a  high  degree  of  reaUty  or  reliability  the 
comparative  strength  of  opposing  forces,  a 
number  of  publlcaUona.  including  'The  Mil- 
itary Balance  1M7-1068."  to  credit  the  War- 
saw Pact  with  a  distinct  superiority  in  con- 
ventional land  forces  over  NATO  According 
to  -The  Miliiary  Balance"  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  has  86  divisions  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  European  USSR. 

During  our  November  1M7  Meeting  Dr. 
Pdhler  (Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany)  voiced  the 
popular  conception  that,  in  the  conventional 
field,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  ratio  of  4  to  1 
against  NATO. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  If  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  clarlfleatlon 
on  the  oonaideratlons  leading  to  the  asaMS- 
ment  that  NATO  has  about  000.000  troops 
compared  to  960.000  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
cDuntrlea. 

In  this  connection  X  would  Ilka  to  mention 
that  In  the  DPC  meeting  in  May  of  this  year 
the  Netherlands  Minister  of  Defense  has  also 
noted  with  great  Interest  the  recent  U..S 
evaluations  concerning  the  strength  of  Soviet 
force*.  In  view  of  the  political  algnlficanc* 
and  the  Importance  for  an  efficient  conduct 
of  the  defence  planning,  he  has  said.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  know  the  reasons  for  the 
difference  tMtween  the  X3S.  araluatloa  and 
the  strength  of  Warsaw  I^ct  foroee  aa  gen- 
erally accepted  up  tlU  now. 

ThiM  matter  will  of  course  b«  mora  faU7 
tllicijiswid  during  our  Norember  Mactlng  but 


I  would  be  very  grateful  If  you  could  give 
me  some  Infonnatloo  before  that  time. 
I  am.  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

O.  KouDua 

AmxK  n 

Lcrm  From  Ma.  PuDzaiCK  S.  Wylh.  Dkp- 

UTT  Assistant  SxcaxTAaT  or  DuxNac,  to 

SENAToa  J.  Shxbman  Coopca 

30  August  1968. 

Deas  Skhatob  Coopn:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  help  in  answering  Mr  Koudljs' 
letter,  the  figure  of  900.000  versus  960.000 
about  which  Mr.  Koudljs  Inquires  represents 
the  number  of  troops  NATO  Eind  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  respectively,  have  deployed  tn  all  areas 
of  ContliMntal  Europe.  The  soxirce  of  the 
figuree  for  the  NATO  countries  are  the  vari- 
ous NATO  countries  themselves;  the  source 
of  the  fLgurce  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  of 
various  agreed  NATO  Intelligence  estimates. 

Aa  to  the  other  general  question  Mr. 
Koudijs  raises,  that  is.  the  U.S.  position  that 
the  conventional  forces  on  the  two  sides  are 
In  approximate  overall  balance,  versus  the 
frequently  alleged  supertority  of  the  Soviet 
conventional  forces.  I  am  enclosing  excerpts 
from  relevant  Congressional  testimony  or 
other  public  statemenu  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  Defense  officials  from 
1962-1966.  These  set  out  the  context  and 
the  precise  statements  that  US.  spokesmen 
have  made  on  this  issue.  I  feel  certain  that 
you  will  conclude  from  reading  these  that 
the  U.S.  position  has  consistently  been  that 
the  NATO  countries  could  not  afford  to  relax 
their  defense  efforts  but  that  they,  and  es- 
pecially our  European  allies,  should  Increase 
those  efforts  In  order  to  cure  qualitative 
shortcomings  in  their  fonsea  and  that  the 
Alliance  should  uke  other  steps  to  take  full 
advantage  of  Its  overall  manpower  resources. 

(I  also  enclose  for  your  convenience  an 
extract  from  the  1967  Issue  of  the  London 
InsUtute  of  Strategic  Studlea'  annual  "Mili- 
tary Balance.") 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  a  reading  of  the 
U.S.  statements  that  the  purpose  of  the  groas 
comparisons  of  manpower  and  resources  of 
the  two  alliance  systems  contained  tn  some 
of  these  was  to  shift  attention  away  from  a 
numerical  myth  of  Soviet  superiority  In 
manpower  and  toward  the  neceasary  qualita- 
tive Improvements.  U.S.  statements  have 
suggested  that  the  gross  comparison  were 
only  starling  points  foi  a  proper  evaluation 
of  comparative  strengths.  In  the  January 
1968  Posture  Statement,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  said,  for  example : 
"While  manpower  comparlsona  alone  are  not 
conclusive  measure*  o/  military  strength,  I 
believe  they  are  reasonable  ;lri(  approxima- 
tloiM  of  reUitive  ffrxmnd  force  capabiUtiea"  (p. 
80).  (Italic  suppued-i 

It  U  in  this  context  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara cited  the  fact  that  "NATO  has  about 
900.000  troops  deployed  in  ail  regions  of 
continental  Europe  compared  to  960.000 
troope  for  the  Warsaw  Pact"  (p.  80).  Those 
figures  are  correct  and  generally  undisputed. 
They  do  not  purport  to  convey  more  than 
what  they  are;  a  simple  headcount  aa  a  use- 
ful stsrtlng  point  for  the  discussion.  Unless 
so  elementary  a  fact  as  relative  manpower  is 
accepted  as  a  starting  point,  however,  It  Is 
praciicoUy  Impossible  to  set  the  problem 
Into  a  perspective  that  would  permit  rational 
discussion  of  how  the  Alliance  should  best 
use  Its  resoiirces.  The  difficulty  of  Inducing 
people  to  accept  even  undisputed  facta  can 
rasdlly  be  eaen  from  your  oorreapondent's 
letter.  The  problem  Is  In  great  part  one  of 
confusion  In  the  dlacuaslon,  rathar  than  one 
of  differences  over  such  numban  aa  those 
cit«d  above, 
souaczs  or  coktubioh  dt  thx  ddcossion 

A  principal  factor  contributing  to  con- 
fusion In  dlBcusslng  the  balance  of  oonven- 
tiooal  forces  has  been  the  tArmlnology.  The 
txmdlttooal  practice  baa  bsen  to  rsfsr  to  the 
Pact's  land  forces  In  tsrms  of  numbers  of 


dlvtatons  only  In  discussions  in  the  press, 
very  often  the  large  number  of  Warsaw  Pact 
divisions  Is  simply  compared  with  the  smaller 
number  of  NATO  divisions,  leading  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  are  larger  by  far— hopelessly  to.  This 
technique,  reflected  in  your  correspondent's 
Inquiry.  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  NATO 
divisions  have  very  much  larger  number  of 
men  In  fighting  and  supporting  units  than 
the  smaller  Warsaw  divisions.  Your  corre- 
spondent cites  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies'  publication.  "The  MUllary  Balance 
1967-1968,"  but  he  recites  only  division 
numbers  from  that  publication,  not  the  ac- 
companying manpower  numbers.  In  the  ISS 
publication  lUeif,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  total  NATO  armed  forces  of  all  types,  as 
well  as  the  total  NATO  ground  forces.  Is  well 
m  excess  of  that  given  for  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

WHOM  TO  rUT  D«  TBTt  SCALSS  TO  KEACH  A 
BUAKCK 

In  discussing  the  balance  of  opposing 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  Forces.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  balance  depends  very  heavily  on 
whom  you  put  in  the  scales.  ToUl  figures 
generally  Include  France  on  the  NATO  side 
and  Czech oelovakla  and  Rumania  on  the 
Warsaw  Pact  side.  But  of  course  a  computa- 
tion should  be  made  to  test  the  assumptions 
one  wishes  to  examine.  I  would  suggest  that 
In  discussions  on  this  point,  the  proponents 
of  different  views  simply  specify  the  circum- 
stances they  have  in  mind  and  then  make 
their  comparison.  If  we  assume  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  country-by-country  figures 
given  tn  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
compilation  are  adequate — at  least  for  meas- 
uring gross  orders  of  magnitude — one  can 
construct  ones  known  scenario  of  which 
countries  would  be  participating  In  what 
kind  of  hoatlUtlea.  and  then  Judge  about  the 
size  of  forces  on  each  side  In  a  confrontation. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  prescribe  any 
formula  for  such  comparisons,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  much  difference  in  the  Al- 
liance on  this  score. 

SOMS   OONCLUDINO   TBOTTCaT 

Let  me  offer  some  additional  thoughts  of 
my  own.  Whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
the  fact  Is  that  nobody  can  predict  In  ad- 
vance who  will  win  a  battle,  or  a  war.  when 
the  opposing  forces  are  even  roughly  compar- 
able. The  best  that  can  be  done  Is  to  seek 
to  compare  as  many  factors  on  both  sides  as 
are  relevant  to  the  poealble  conflict  one  has 
tn  mind.  In  particular,  one  must  specify  the 
circumstances  and  assumptions  of  war  out- 
break. Including  the  preceding  political  de- 
velopments and  the  Issues  at  stake,  which 
give  rise  to  the  comparison.  The  purpose  of 
U.S.  statments  in  NATO  over  the  last  six 
years  has  been  to  focus  the  discussion  on 
qualitative  deflciencles.  which  Is  where  the 
focus  belongs,  and  to  seek  to  get  the  discus- 
sion away  from  the  emotional  and  unlnfor- 
matlve  evocation  of  the  supposed  hopeless 
numerical  Inferiority  of  NATO's  conventional 
forces  and  the  spectre  of  a  possible  sudden, 
unprovoked,  surprlae  mass  attack  following 
an  undetected  huge  buildup  of  Soviet  forces. 
That  contingency  is  a  theoretical  poaslblllty, 
but  In  our  view  Its  actual  likelihood  Is  so 
email  as  to  make  It  a  poor  basts  for  force 
planning  and  analyals. 

In  summary.  I  think  tt  la  fslr  to  say  that 
"the  difference  between  the  U.S.  evaltiatlcm 
and  the  strength  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  aa 
generally  accepted  up  to  now"  to  whloh 
yotir  correspondeot  refers  Is  not  a  differenoe 
tn  factual  statements  but  a  difference  in  ap- 
proach to  what  remains  a  highly  emotlosial 
subject.  The  X33.  approach  hss  been  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  factual  analysis  to  the  factual 
elements  of  the  problem,  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  what  Is  azid  what  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  comparison,  and  to  concentrate  on 
cures  (or  any  real  imbalances  or  asymmet- 
ries. It  would  bs  uufortunats  If  this  attempt 
to  took  at  the  m«tt«r  dlspasslonattfy  should 
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be  regarded  as  a  U.S.  evaluation  in  some  way 
downgrading  tbe  very  substantial  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  threat  In  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  even  more  unfortunate  If 
unfounded  suspicions  of  motivations  extra- 
neoua  to  the  attempt  to  analyze,  as  best  we 
can.  the  balance  of  forces  with  ablch  we 
must  contend,  should  intrude  upon  the  dls- 
cusalons  with  our  alUee  of  this  problem  of 
crucial  Importance  to  all  of  us. 

I  hope  that  this  re^wnse  meets  your  need, 
and  I  am  of  course  available  to  you  for  any 
funher  help  I  may  be  at>le  to  give. 
Sincerely. 

FaaosaicK  8.  Wtle. 

AmtKx  m 

Review  or  a  Srsmta  Awaltsis  Evaluation 
or  A  NATO  Vmsus  Wassaw  Pact  Convem- 

TIONAL   POSCES 

Report  0/  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional De/enae  Posture  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  September  4,   196B 

urntootFCTioN 
During  a  field  InvetfUgatlon  in  May  1968 
to  examine  U.S.  military  assets  and  our  ca- 
pability to  meet  worldwide  commitments,  the 
subcommittee  became  aware  that  in  Feb- 
ruary 1968  Dr.  Alain  Gnthoven.  Aoadstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis)  had 
presented  to  a  NATO  group  a  comparative 
evaluation  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
ventional forces.^  arrived  at  through  the  use 
of  the  systems  analysis  technique. 

Subcommittee  witnesses  were  so  concerned 
over  the  Impact  of  this  evaluation  on  our 
NATO  allies  that  It  was  decided  to  review 
the  methodology  involved  in  the  evaluaUon 
and  test  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  It  was  also  decided  to  treat  this 
review  as  a  aeparau  matter,  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  subcommittee's  report  ■  on  Its 
broader  investigation. 

The  subcommittee's  report  and  exhibit  A 
were  submitted  to  the  Department  of  t>efen8e 
for  security  clearance.  The  Department's  de- 
letions are  indicated  by  blank  lines. 

■ACKCaOUND 

Everyone  wholeheartedly  agrees  that  mUl- 
tary  force  planning  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
should  be  on  as  rational  a  basis  as  possible. 
but  not  everyone  agrees  on  how  this  should 
be  done.  Although  the  subcommittee  recog- 
nizes that  systems  analysis  can  be  a  useful 
tool  to  aid  In  reaching  decisions  and  mak- 
ing Judgments,  It  Is  also  aware  that  in  tbe 
highly  complex  problem  of  force  planning 
It  can  be  extremely  dangerous  If  used  as  a 
substitute  for  subjective  analyses  and  In- 
formed reasoning. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
Entboven  briefing  and  the  effect  which  It 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  on  U.S. 
efforts  to  strengthen  NATO,  an  understand- 
ing of  pertinent  historical  developments  and 
present  atutudes  of  our  NATO  partners  Is 
important. 

Since  the  Inception  of  NATO  in  1949,  no 
member  country  other  than  the  United 
States  baa  ever  met  Its  force  commitments. 
Germany  has  come  closest,  with  the  other 
member  countries  trailing  behind  at  varying 
distances.  During  the  tnterv-enlng  years,  US. 
NATO  representatives  have  made  every  effort 
to  encourage  our  allies  to  meet  the  respon- 
stbUltles  they  have  agreed  to  assume  with 
respect  to  forces  and  support. 

For  political  and  economic  reasons,  this 
has  been  an  uphill  struggle  and  the  difficult 
problems  were  compounded  when,  in  1966. 
France  withdrew  from  the  mlUtsry  affairs 
of  NATO  and  removed  Its  troops  and  alr- 


■Dr.  Enthoven's  briefing  paper,  enutled 
"Methodology  for  Evaluating  Oonventloiial 
F(»rcss,"  Is  attached  as  exhibit  A. 

*  "Review  of  tbe  Vietnam  Conflict  and  iU 
Impact  on  VB.  Military  Oommltmsnu 
abrokd."  August  M.  1M8  (oommUtee  print) . 


craft  from  the  alliance  defence  structure. 
Also.  It  denied  the  usa  of  Us  military  bases 
and  strategic  geographic  ares  to  NATO. 

I  Deleted.  I 

Shortly,  thereafter,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  concerted  effort  by  the  radical  and 
leftist  In  some  NATO  countries  to  press  for 
further  reduction  of  their  country's  partici- 
pation In  and  contribution  to  the  NATO 
defence.  This  was  the  troubled  climate  in 
which  UJS.  NATO  representatives  were  toll- 
ing In  February  of  1968.  They  were  again 
seeking  to  make  the  other  member  nations 
undersund  that  imless  NATO  were  signifi- 
cantly strengthened.  It  would  no  longer  be 
an  effective  force,  either  militarily  or  pollt- 
icallv. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Enthoven 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  his  "Methodology 
for  Evaluating  Conventional  Forces".  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  best  laid  plans  of  our 
top  U.S.  NATO  mlUiary  advisers  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  to  come,  but  It  could 
hardly  be  accurate  to  describe  tt  as  helpful. 
During  hearings  held  by  tbe  subcommittee  It 
was  described  as  having  had  an  extremely 
harmftU  effect.  Dr.  Enthoven  began  bis  pres- 
entation by  telling  the  NATO  group  that 
there  la  no  reason  for  them  to  increase  their 
currently  planned  military  budgets  or  the 
sUe  of  their  existing  forces:  that  present 
NATO  forces  are  at  least  equal  to  Warsaw 
Pact  forces.  If  he  Is  right,  our  best  military 
advisers  are  wrong:  but  on  the  basis  of  sworn 
testimony  and  documentary  evidence  which 
the  subcommittee  has  assembled,  the  eub- 
committee  finds  adequate  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  Dr.  Enthoven's  position.  For 
this  reason,  the  subcommittee  has  sought  to 
make  a  critical  analysis  of  both  Dr.  En- 
thoven's methodology  and  the  conclusions  he 
has  reached  as  a  result  of  his  system  analysis 
exercise.  The  subcommittee  has  selected  for 
comment  a  representative  cross  section  of 
sufficient  slEe  to  support  Its  conclusions. 

ANALTEINO   THE   ANALTaXS 

Many  of  the  most  pertinent  factors  that 
bear  on  the  effectiveness  of  military  strategy 
and  planning  cannot  readily  be  reduced  to 
statistical  atistractlons.  The  geography  of 
NATO  furtushes  a  significant  lUustratlve  ex- 
ample. It  Is  not  s  continuous  belt  of  strength 
facing  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Instead,  it  Is  a  series  of  Isolated  islands  of 
strength  (variable  strength  at  that)  which 
may  not  be  mutually  supporting.  This  li 
particularly  true  since  NATO  can  no  longer 
count  on  French  forces  and  facilities  In  an 
emergency.  Tbe  Warsaw  Pact,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  all  the  classical  military  advantagee 
associated  with  a  large,  continuous  land  mass 
and  interior  lines  of  communication.  These 
fundamental  geographical  differences  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Pact  suggest  a  multi- 
tude of  problems  and  contingencies,  both 
military  and  political,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered In  fwce  planning.  If  Dr.  Enthoven  was 
aware  of  them,  their  lack  of  treatment  in 
his  paper  would  suggest  that  he  chose  to 
Ignore  them. 

Another  defect  In  the  Enthoven  paper  Is 
that  it  makes  finite  Judgments  as  to  (he  ade- 
quacy of  forces,  although  admittedly  without 
supporting  facts  (sec.  7,  p.  13).*  However. 
Dr.  Enthoven  does  not  hesitate  to  subvtltuts 
his  "beliefs"  for  tacu,  nor  does  he  hMltate 
to  assume  the  outcome  of  studies  not  yet 
completed  dealing  with  mobUlsatlon  caps- 
bUltles.  This  leads  to  potentially  dangerous 
conclusions  which  encourage  aooeptancc  of 
such  patently  Irrelevant  comparisons  as  thoee 
shown  on  page  1/  which  match  the  forces  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countriee  on  a  world- 
wide baals.  The  BritLsh  Defense  Minister,  the 
subcommittee  was  Informed,  dealt  with  the 
sSMdousness  of  such  a  comparison  very  tu*Uy 
In  hla  statsmsnt  to  NATO's  Defense  Planning 
Committee.  In  summary,  he  said,  "With 
great  respect.  I  do  not  think  you  can  really 
count  on  the  BrtUah  forces  In  Hong  Kong 


as  being  available  In  case  of  war  in  Europe." 
Because  of  U.S.  participation  in  Vietnam,  this 
can  also  be  said  for  a  significant  number  of 
American  personnel  who  represent  the  dom- 
inant weight  on  the  NATO  side  aa  portrayed 
In  aUds  I.* 

By  the  same  token,  tbe  Sovieu  would  have 
to  hold  back  pome  portion  of  their  forces 
from  a  European  engagement.  The  point  we 
wish  to  emphasize  Is  simply  that  this  sUde. 
thotigh  It  makes  NATO  look  good,  has  little 
If  any  bearing  on  the  purported  subject  of 
the  briefing— evaluation  of  forces  for  a  con- 
ventional war  In  Eurt^.  For  all  practical 
purposes.  It  Is  irrelevant 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  develop  fairly  ac- 
curate figures  on  opposing  forces,  provided 
one  has  a  good  understanding  of  bow  the 
figures  are  derived  and  what  tbry  mean  in 
terms  of  capability.  But  even  these  conclu- 
sions must,  of  necessity,  be  more  general  than 
finite,  since  the  nature  of  the  total  problem 
Is  such  that  It  cannot  be  solvbd  with  simplis- 
tic answers. 

Unfortunately,  the  systems  analysis  ap- 
proach requires  the  isolation  of  data  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  conveniently  be  "man- 
aged." Tbe  result  Is  very  Ukely  to  be  an  over- 
slmpllflcatlon  of  some  very  complex  interre- 
lationships and  a  tendency  to  leave  out  what- 
ever cannot  easily  be  determined  or  ex- 
pressed Dr.  Enthovens  presentation  recog- 
nizes and  mentions  this  problem  more  than 
once:  neverthless.  It  Incorporates  some  of 
these  fundamental  invalidating  oversimplifi- 
cations. For  example.  Dr.  Enthoven  tends  to 
consider  conventional  forces  ss  an  Independ- 
ent segment  rather  than  a  part  of  the  total 
military  balance  in  Europe.  He  has.  In  effect. 
taken  them  out  of  context.  Any  true  evalua- 
tion of  conventional  forces  demands  that 
tbey  be  viewed  against  a  background  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  theater  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities tn  several  forms;  demoUtlons.  artil- 
lery, rockets,  bombs  and  missiles. 

Another  pertinent  factor  is  the  substantial 
Soviet  Intermediate-  and  medium-range  bal- 
listic mtSBile  capability  to  strike  Western 
Europe,  for  which  NATO  has  no  correspond- 
ing deterrent  or  counteraction  force.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  nuclear  spectrum,  the  total 
military  balance  in  Europe  Includes  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the  US-SJl..  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and.  possibly.  Prance. 
Any  computation  of  conventional  capabilities 
must  allow  for  the  fact  that  some  of  our  re- 
sources are.  In  fact  reserved  for  nuclear  con- 
tingencies and  mtist  remain  eo. 

Approximately  |  deleted]  of  the  NATO 
strike  lAd  attack  aircraft  In  the  central  re- 
gion are  currently  limited  to  s  nuclear  role. 
They  lack  a  genuine  conventional  close  sup- 
port capability.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
briefing  that  these  (deleted]  aircraft  were 
deducted  from  gross  totals  when  computing 
NATOs  close  air  support  kill  capability. 
Neither  does  there  appear  to  be  adequate  rec- 
ognition that  conversion  of  nuclear  strike  sir 
squadrons  to  dual  roles  or  to  a  strictly  con- 
ventional role  means  Increased  costs  to  train 
and  maintain  proficiency  In  the  different 
skills  involved.  Also.  Dr.  Enthoven  Is  silent  on 
costs  of  procurement  and  maintenance  of 
modem  conventional  air  munitioos.  We  have 
always  thought  that  systems  analysis  and 
cost  effectiveness  were  inseparable.  While 
there  is  room  for  adjustment  in  the  magni- 
tude of  NATO  resources  devoted  to  main- 
taining a  theater  nuclear  capability,  both 
NATO  suategy  and  common  sense  dictate 
that  such  a  capability  be  maintained.  The 
resources  allotted  to  nuclear  tasks  cannot, 
therefore,  also  be  added  In  at  full  value  when 
computing  nonnuclear  capabllltlss. 

Aside  from  the  forces  under  consideration 
Dr.  Enthoven  has  also  been  selective  on  the 
geographical  aspects.  He  has  carefully 
avoided  any  discussion  of  NATO's  flanks. 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  most  important 
consl deration.  Any  failure  on  the  flanks 
would  seriously  affect  the  csntrsl  region  and 
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we  Uiink  ihls  omUslon  jIodc  c&sLs  consider- 
ftbl«  (laul>t  OQ  liU  concliuions.  The  NATO 
&inJt3  iiaxe  jJway&  posed  problems  ixnd  these 
are  now  niagaiflcd  by  Ftunce's  withdrawal 
and  the  Soviet  presence  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Moreover,  the  Soviet  goals  la  the  Middle 
Eo&c  are  slowly  being  achieved.  Their  vast 
ml'.liary  and  econoonc  programmes  and  their 
n»val  operaUons  have  bclaiered  Soviet  pres- 
sife  Aixxi  power  on  the  southern  flank.  They 
have  even  .iUopTed  u  more  congenial  attitude 
toward  Turkey  and  Iran  wKh  some  succciS. 
One  principal  Soviet  objective,  to  outflank 
NATO's  laud-bi»ed  defeaces.  has  been  ac- 
complished by  penetrating  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ic  also  appears  that  in  order  to  support 
hla  general  ihe»ts.  Dr.  Eachoven  has  not 
hesitated  to  compare  "apples"  and  "oranges." 
This  litllacy  of  l^lse  compartsoas  is  Illus- 
trated by  slide  2.-  which  purports  to  com- 
pute the  yearly  cost  of  equipping  Soviet 
divisions  at  US.  standards.  Dr.  Enthoven  ar- 
rives SI  a  cost  of  aiS  to  tl4  bUlion  by  muiu- 
plyiQi<  the  number  ot  Soviet  divisions  (140) 
by  the  average  yearly  U^.  expenditure  on 
equipment  per  division  (890  to  »100  mnUon). 
Ho  then  estimate  the  total  Soviet  drfence 
budget  to  be  M5  to  $oi  billion  at  U.S.  prices. 
Dr.  Enthoven's  purpose  in  using  this  Utter 
figure  is  not  readily  apparent,  since  the 
figure  provided  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
Pentagon  show^  the  estimated  total  Soviet 
defence  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  be  only 
•IS.6  billion  (167  billion  rubles)  and  that 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1966 
budgets  were  even  smaller. 

It  Is  unclear  why  he  considers  these  figures 
Klgnlflcant  or  relevant,  since  there  is  no  In- 
dication that  his  computations  take  into  ac- 
count the  marked  difference  between  United 
States  and  the  lesser  Soviet  production  costs. 
Furthermore.  Dr.  Enthoven  makes  no  dis- 
tinction on  this  slide  between  the  sice  of  a 
Soviet  division  and  a  U.S  division,  which  Is 
approximately  70  percent  larger  This  over- 
sight, If  such  can  be.  makes  it  imposalble 
to  arrive  At  any  intelligent  conclusions,  yet 
Dr.  Enthoven  not  only  reaches  conclusions, 
but  in  the  process  he  apparently  feels  that 
his  alchemy  b&s  changed  estimates  Into  what 
he  characterlaes  as  "facts." 

In  fairness  to  Dr.  Enthoven,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  early  in  his  briefing  he  con- 
fesses that  the  "dlvUion"  is  a  poor  unit  of 
measure  for  comparison  parpoecs:  yet,  rec- 
ognizing this,  he  continues  to  use  it.  Por 
example,  slide  5*  portrays  total  veblclea  In 
divisions  and  slide  10  ^  showE  divisional  lo- 
gl0tlci  capabilities.  The  difference  In  author- 
ized strength  are  Ignored.  The  NATO  author- 
ized division  strength  la  between  14.000  and 
18.000  men  per  division.  The  Warsaw  Pact 
has  between  6.000  and  10,000  men  per  divi- 
sion. Of  even  more  Importance  Is  Dr.  En- 
thoven's obvious  Inference  that  Pact  divi- 
sions do  not  have  built-in.  sustained  logis- 
tical capability  In  any  way  equivalent  to 
NATO  divisions.  He  lgn<»««  the  fact  that 
Communist  military  forces  obtain  stistalnlng 
support  frwm  the  civilian  population  which 
accounts  for  the  low  inventory  of  vehicles 
in  their  forward  operating  units  and  that  In 
an  emergency  all  petroleum  stocks  and  Te- 
hleles  ore  commandeered. 

The  reliability  of  the  division  comparison 
approach  Is  further  degraded  by  the  fact  that 
NATO  dlvlMon  manning  and  equipment 
levels  are  often  at  wide  variance  with  pre- 
scribed levels.  Documentary  evidence  and 
testimony  In  our  records  show  toat  peoce- 
tlm»  manning  of  TT.S  non-NATO  divisions 
averages  about  [deleted  |  percent,  and  sciine 
are  as  low  as  (deleted)  percent  of  authorized 
strength.  The  Inventories  of  onhand  equip- 
ment foUrw  a  sUnilar  pattern.  Phase  n  of 
our  earlier  report  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  lu 
Impact   on   commitments   abroad   discusses 
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combat  readiness  and  the  condlDou  of  on- 
hand  inventory  of  U-3.  forces  la  Europe. 
:5u<:cinctly.  It  Is  UnpjcMble  to  compare  NATO 
divisions  with  each  otlier,  much  !ess  with 
Sm-let  and  Pact  coAintry  divisions. 

Wo  agree,  as  does  the  presentation,  that 
there  Is  no  satisfactory  way  to  moke  an  ab- 
solutely convincing  quanttt.itlve  comparison 
of  the  type  attempted.  While  the  division 
provides  a  convenient  unit  for  ground  force 
planning  purposes,  it  U  a  very  poor  yard- 
stick for  comparing  NATO-Warsaw  Pact 
strength. 

Avoiding  the  organization  factor  altogether 
is  also  unsatisfactory.  In  slides  6  •  and  9,» 
Infantry  and  engineer  capabilities  are  com- 
p.ired  oa  a  gross  manpower  basis.  One  can- 
not equate  infantry  needs  without  consider- 
ing Pact  superiority  In  armor,  mobtlUy,  and 
firepower.  On  the  engineers,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  mftwmed  ths:  there  are  substantial 
differences  in  training  and  missions. 

All  arms  of  the  Soviet  Army  lu  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, according  to  the  testimony,  get  far 
more  intensive  river-crossing  training  than 
do  N.'^TO  forces.  Soviet  transport  vehicles  re- 
quire less  engineer  forces  for  mobility  tasks 
and  support.  In  his  presentation.  Dr.  Entho- 
ven urges  that  NATO's  -substantlolly  great- 
ed  engineer  capability  [deleted)  should  per- 
mit substantial  delays  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Pact  through  barriers,  minefields  and  the 
like."  *>  This  statement  borders  on  illusions 
and  disregards  Soviet  doctrine,  the  stru.-tur- 
log  of  forces,  and  the  conceded  advantage 
in  numbers  of  Soviet  tanks.  The  occupation 
of  Cxechoslovakia  by  Pact  forces  amply  dem- 
onstrates that  they  are  structured  for  swift, 
massive  armored  penetration.  Our  evidence 
shows  that  the  rate  of  advance,  which  So- 
viet doctrine  says  should  achieve  100  kilo- 
meters per  day,  precludes  the  use  of  NATO 
stockpiled  mines  even  If  only  half  this  rate 
were  achieved.  To  construct  barriers  and  loy 
effective  minefields  preiupposes  that  NATO 
will  have  considerable  advance  notice  of  Pact 
movements — a  false  assumptioa  indeed.  We 
believe  these  dlffereixes  require  a  greater  and 
more  meaningful  oaalysis  than  the  prestn- 
tatlon  demonstrates. 

7*he  demonstration  on  tactical  air  (sUdea 
11 "  and  14  >■  U  equally  suspect  in  that  crl- 
'.ena  are  very  restricted.  Pirst.  the  analysis 
credits  NATO  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
aircraft,  a  most  optimistic  assumption.  Sec- 
ondly. It  disregards  the  rapid  reinforcement 
capability  of  the  Sovleu  that  could  provide 
some  Ideleted)  fighter  aircraft  and  (deleted) 
l!»:ht  bombers  to  support  a  western  front. 
Here  again,  the  comparisons  fall  to  consider 
the  logistical,  geographical,  and  tactical  re- 
alities of  the  European  land  mass.  The  loit- 
er time  comparison  appears  to  have  "little 
relevance  because  Pact  forces  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  advantage  of  their  numerical 
superiority  offensively  rather  than  defensive- 
ly. A  portion  of  NATO  resources,  too.  would 
Initially  be  assigned  to  olr  defense  missions 
rather  than  close  air  and  ground  suppcn-t 
task.s. 

Id  addition  to  lack  of  shelters  for  alrcraf; 
and  I  deleted  I  mentioned  In  the  presentation 
the  subcommittee  learned  at  TJS.  Air  Force. 
Europe  Headquarters,  that  there  Is  a  serious 
deflcleocy  Is  dispersal  capability.  Another 
deficieocy  Is  In  effective  fdeleted). 

One  other  point  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
is  that  Army  air  defense  resources  are  being 
reduced.  These  deficiencies  become  partic- 
ularly critical  because  of  the  excessive 
crowding  of  logistic  depots  and  air  bases. 
This,  of  ootiree.  resulte  from  France's  with- 
drawal of  fodUtles  from  NATO.  Any  advan- 
tages that  might  accrue  to  NATO  to  range. 
pajlood.  etc.,  oje  offset  by  Its  having  to  use 
austere  and  semlprepared  bases. 
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On  page  10  of  the  presentation,  we  note 
that  a  soldier  is  a  "relatively  equivalent  unit 
(deleted)  If  he  is  similarly  trained  and 
otiulpped."  The  "I!"  becomes  significant  In 
the  light  of  the  complaint  of  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Europe,  that  NATO 
training  Is  plagued  by  the  short  length  of 
conscript  service  In  moat  member  countries 
as  compared  tn  the  Pact  perk-ds  of  sen-ice. 
The  subcommntee's  record  certainly  does 
not  support  any  conclusion  that  the  average 
NATO  soldier  is  "similarly  trained"  to  one 
ol  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

If  Dr.  Enthoven's  aual>*5Ls,  as  employed  In 
this  presentation,  represents  the  state  of  the 
art  of  systems  analysis,  the  subcommittee 
cannot  accept  its  employment  for  strategic 
planning.  Nor  does  It  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
sultation with  the  alliance  members  on  polit- 
ical and  military  matters.  We  believe  that 
:he  presentation  suffers  from  serlotis  over- 
simplification of  some  facts  and  failure  to 
consider  others.  Systems  analysis  does  have 
a  value  and  it  can  provide  methods  for  an- 
alysing and  defining  a  given  problem,  but 
we  think  It  a  verv-  poor  vehicle  for  arriving 
at  absolute  soluuons.  Even  IX  all  the  data 
were  correct,  and  the  comparisons  and  cri- 
teria reliable,  the  preseacatlcn  ^peara  to 
have  OS  Its  principal  thrust  the  achievement 
ot  parity  between  N.ATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  We  think  that  the  goal  should  be  su- 
periority, not  parity.  This  methodology  for 
evaluaung  conventional  forces  by  employ- 
ing a  systems  analysis  tecluuque  produces 
little  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  much 
to  undermine  our  annoimccd  U.S.  objectives. 

There  are  certain  means  that  we  ore  aware 
of  to  validate  atrategic  military  concepts,  the 
most  certain  of  which  is  eyeball -to- eyeball 
armed  conflict  between  opposing  forces.  War 
gomes  are  extremely  useful  and  produce 
valuable  indicators.  They  are  particularly 
helpful  In  pointing  out  the  weakness  rather 
than  the  strength.  War  Is  the  only  real  and 
final  test. 

We  wonder  how  a  systems  analyst  would 
have  approached  the  relative  comparisons  of 
military  capabilities  of  the  Israel  and  Arab 
forces  prior  to  June  1967.  That  war  dramati- 
cally portrays  the  "Intangibles"  in  the  mili- 
tary balance.  In  the  field  of  military  strategy 
and  force  development,  systems  analysis,  to 
our  view,  is  sail  In  lu  infancy. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  as  convinced  as 
ever  that  there  remains  a  substantial  place 
for  military  experience.  Judgment,  and  pro- 
fessional expertise  In  military  decisionmak- 
ing and  in  military  consultations  with  our 
allies. 


ExiimrT  A 
OuTLixB  Of  BanrtNO  bt   Alain  Enthovxn, 

Assistant  SEcariABT  or  Dcfcnsx 

Uethodotogjf    for    Evaluating   Conventional 

Forces 

I.   mTEODUCnOM  AND  PTTEPOSE 

A.  As  Secretary  of  State  McNamora  said 
for  many  years,  without  effective  nonnuclear 
forces  NATO  Is  politically  weak  In  a  crisis. 
Nuclear  weapons,  when  both  sides  have  them, 
are  too  dangerous  and  destructive  to  be  a 
credible  response  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme circumstances.  This  principle  seems 
now  to  be  accepted  by  NATO. 

B.  The  purpose  today  Is  to  discuss  our  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  a  satisfactory  non- 
nuclear  capability  Is  feasible  at  about  cur- 
rently planned  budgets,  provided  plans  are 
made  and  carried  out  to  supply,  protect  and 
use  NATO's  existing  farces  effectively. 

C.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  we 
think  It  is  critically  Important  for  the  lead- 
ers of  NATO  govemmenta  to  understand 
that  their  forces  con  ser^e  a  useful  and 
definable  military  purpose  vls-n-vle  the  War- 
saw Pact.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  good 
reason  for  not  giving  In  to  the  ever  present 
pressures  to  cut  forces  a  token  level;  and 
there  will  certatoly  be  no  reason  to  under- 
take the  small  but  vital  Improvements  neces- 
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sary  to  make  NATO  forces  realise  tbelr  full 

potential. 

n.  ascKcitotnfs 

A.  Military  assessments  have  continually 
concluded  that  NATO  would  be  hopelessly 
outn\imbered  almost  Immediately  In  any 
alseable  conventional  war. 

(1)  A  NATO  study  In  1965  (the  Mount- 
batten  Study)  concluded  that  NATO  in  the 
Center  Region  could  handle  about  (deleted) 
Soviet  division  and  [deleted]  aircraft  for  a 
period  of  {deleted). 

(2>  Other  appraisals  have  been  somewhat 
more  favorable,  but  nevertheless  indicated 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  with  Its  200  divisions 
and  several  thousand  aircraft,  could  over- 
whelm NATO  In  a  relatively  short  time. 

B  These  asses^imcnts  are  a  logical  result 
of  the  normally  sound  military  principle  of 
never  underestimating  the  threat.  However. 
when  political  ccnditioni  make  it  impossible 
to  supply  the  forces  necessary  to  meet  the 
ihresi.  when  so  coniervatlvely  defined,  the 
result  can  be  dangerous,  Ins:cad  of  sup- 
porting fully  adequate  forces,  which  is 
viewed  as  poUtlcoUy  and  economically  Impos- 
sible, many  people  cjuciude  that  NATO's 
military  forces  ore  so  hopelessly  inadequa:e 
OS  to  be  nearly  irrelevant.  This  scnUment  15 
widespread  m  our  own  Cougre^a.  for  example. 

C.  ( 1 )  We  began  to  re-examine  these  ques- 
tions several  years  ago  when  wt  realized  tha 
NATO  had  30  percent  more  men  under  arms 
and  abou'-  25  percent  more  tactical  alrcraft 
than  the  Warsaw  Pact,  as  shown  in  the  slide. 
O:  i-:.urse.  neither  side  has  all  of  lis  forces 
deployed  in  Europe:  countries  on  both  sid'?5 
have  force;  for  other  theaters.  Nevertheless, 
we  felt  that  with  such  large  worldwide 
forces.  NATO  should  not  be  ss  badly  out- 
numoered  in  Europe. 

SLIDE  l.-WORLDWIDE  NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT 

FORCeS  Vt  MI0-1K8 

jEKlitdini  U.S.  incfCiMi  fo(  Vietnamj 


SLIDE  3.- NATO  AND  WAfiSAW  PACT  M-DAY  FORCES  IN  THE  CEftTCR  REGION 


Manpowtr 


NATO       Wsraaw  Pxl 


Ann*  aiK)  mirlHt-. 3.000,000  2,R50.000 

NavT 1.070.0CO  4?fl.000 

A«/oics LMCOOO  ttO.000 

Totil.  men --  5,«0.000  4.200.000 

T»ctica!  aircraft. 11.500  9.200 


(2)  We  further  realised  that  our  estimates 
of  Soviet  defence  expenditures  were  Incon- 
sistent with  the  money  they  would  have  to 
spend  to  equip  their  divisions  at  anything 
like  the  NATO  standards,  as  shown  in  the 
following  slide. 

SLIOE  2.~C0ST  OF  EQUIPPING  SOVIET  DIVISIONS  AT  U.S. 
STAND ARDS 


Nombfff  Yearly 

per  U.^.              ot  CMt 

divisions        Soviat  rnuired 

(mtliioos)    ditisions  (iKltians) 


AvtniM 

U.V 


Yeaflv  eipendittirc  on 
eqoipmtnL— J90-1100  HO        113-J14 

estimated  loUl  Soviet 
6Heweb«<lrrt(U.S.  ,^^  ^„ 

piicei) -. « H5-5S5 


{S)  These  facts  meant — 

Either  So^'Iets  had  some  drosUc  advantage 
in  etliclency.  or  Current  methods  of  compar- 
tog  capabilities  were  biased  in  favour  of  the 
Soviets. 

m.  IKDICATORS  or  CAPASnOTT 

A.  To  get  a  better  understanding  of  this 
paradox  we  began  to  try  to  develop  some 
straightforward  Indicators  of  capability. 

(1)  I  will  compare  the  forward  deployed 
M-Day  NATO  and  Pact  forces  In  the  Center 
Region  as  an  Illustrative  example  of  these 
techniques,  but  they  con  also  be  applied 
under  many  different  scenarios  tocludlng  re- 
inforcements on  both  aides. 

(2 1  First,  the  figures  normally  used  to  de- 
scribe the  opposing  forces. 


Franca 

NATO 

■Kkidint 
Fnnca 

Total 

NATO 

TobI 
p.rt 

U.S.S.R, 

Oiviswns, 

S 

'23H 

mS" 

46 

2.900  .. 

22 

24 

>  Indudu  2  U.S.  Armored  Calvary  Raguncflls  as  bniMles. 

From  these  figures,  the  Impression  Is  natu- 
rally gained  tbat  NATO  Is  Immediately  out- 
numbered by  60%  on  land  and  40%  to  the 
air. 

(3)  These  figures,  however,  fall  to  take  ac- 
count of  some  very  significant  differences  in 


the  slse  and  structtire  of  the  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  divisions  and  aircraft,  which  I  wlU 
now  discuss  in  turn. 

B.  LaTid  forces:  The  following  table  shows 
the  manpower  strengtb  of  the  some  forces 
displayed  on  the  previous  chart. 


SLIDE  4.-UND  FORCES  IN  THE  CENTER  REGION  (EXCLUDES  AIR  DEFENSE) 


NATO 

Wanawpact 

Fnnea 

NATO 

«M.n| 

Frtnco 

Total 

NATO 

Total 

pad 

U.&S.IL 

Ean 

Europeans 

Divisions 
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(I)  The  average  NATO  dlvUion  has  TO  per-  able  to  txjth  stde«.  The  following  slides  wUl 

cent  more  men  than  the  OTerage  Pact  dl-  display  each  of  these. 

vl£lon.  a.  Infantry.  To  meastn*  pure  Infantry  ca- 

(3)  Considering  the  whole  '•division  force"  pabiuty  we  have  estimated  the  actual  num- 

(dlvlslon  plus  combat  and  combat  service  ber  of  men  arallable  to  both  sides  In  rifle 

support),  the  difference  is  nearly  80  percent,  and   reconnalasonce   platoons. 

(3)    In    manpower,    thus.    NATO    M-Day  g^^^  s.—itm  tn  H/te  recanncissance 

Forces  are  atMut  equal  to  the  Pact's  In  the  platooTU 

Center  Region.  kato    w.rsaw  Pait 

lal    This    15    very    slgnldcant   because    a  iiato    Warsaw  ract 

soldier,   unlllte   a    division,    is    a   relatively     Number  of  men 

equivalent    unit    on    both    sldea.   U    he   Is  ^  ^^^^  ,,  ,„„,  amerenc*  In  the  equlp- 

elmllarly  trained  and  equipped.  ^^^  ^  capability  per  man.  this  Is  a  lalrly 

(hi   Manpower  is  by  far  the  largest  cost  ^^  measure  and  Indicates  that  the  Inlsn- 

in  maintaining  a  Western  army:  so  If  we  have  '      capablUly  la  about  equal.  It  of  course 

an  adequate  number  of  men  under  arms  we  ^^^,^^  advantage  of  the  defense  being 

arc  already  paring  for  meet  ot  the  cost  to  ^^^p^oteced  posltloSs. 

have  BJn  adequate  capability.  t,:  Xrtillfrj,  omj  Jfortarj.  The  capablUty  of 

u^^jti^^^^^jnr^^  ^^  'fb^ir  e'Lh-.:s=:^n7n,^^c? 

r^'-^T^^^\!£^  ll^.-M-efo-n'^e  T.^J^!^ T.^- 

shown  pertain   to   the   stune   forces  shown  *"^  "  -    t'    j                                -» 

prevlou^  Suma    7— Jforfor    ond    arttllerji    cspaMlUy. 

The  slide  shows  that  Pact  forces  have  about  nuralwr    o/    costmlttes    tnAioloJ   per   day 

[deleted]  percent  more  tanKs.  but  that  NATO  oyainal  typicol  targets 

has  the  same  number  or  more  of  other  Itey  NATO    Warsaw  Pact 

types  of  equipment.  Including  more  tactical      Number  of  casualties 

transport    vehicles.   The    key    difference    In  ....  .      ..^ 

structure  Is  the  ereater  emphasis  on  tanks  NATO's  capablUty  la  so  much  greater  b*- 

by  the  Warsaw   Pact.  This  of  course   Is  a  cause  of  more  eaecUve  ammunlUon   (CO- 

maiter  of  choice,  since  we  could  change  the  FRAil  for  U.S.  weapons!,  more  accuracy  of 

mix  of  weapons  in  our  force  U  we  thought  certain   weapons,   and  greater   ammuiUUon 

it  would  be  more  effective.  eiip<!ndlii;re    rates.    ThU    mcos-.^e    Ignora 

.      ,      .  ,                 , ,  whatever  additional  advantage  NATO  geta 

Si-mE  5.— Land  forces  equiimtnt  ,^^    having    mostly   self-propeUed,    rather 

NATO  Warsaw  Pact  fnan  towed  artillery.  I  will  come  back  to  the 

Total  vehicles  In  divisions supply  rate  when  I  discuss  loglsUcs. 

Tanks c.  Tcntj    and    Anri-Tonl:    Wcoponi.    Ob- 

Antltank  weapons vlously,  the  Pact's  largest  potential  advan- 

Mortars  and  artillery  pieces ^gg  jj  (^  tanks,  since  they  have  Ideleted) 

Armored  personnel  carriers -  percent    mote    than    NATO.    On    the    other 

Thus    while   our    force   structure   differs  hand.  NATO  tanks,  especially  the  M-60,  Leop- 

conslderably   from   the  Pact's    there  Is  no  »rd    and    Chieftain    (Ideleted)    percent    of 

indication  that  Pact  soldiers,  on  the  average.  NATO's  medium   tanks)    have   considerably 

are  better  equipped  than  NATO's  better  accuracy  at  long  range  than  the  T-54 

,5)    Further  measures   of   capability.   To  """  T-»«. 'be  main  W.«a«  Pact  lanluA^, 

gain  an  indication  of  the  »ctu£  capablUty  NATO  would  be  on  the  defence  on  most  parts 

of  these  forces,  we  have  grouped  them  Into  of  the  front,  permitting  It.  large  numbwa 

five  categories-infantry,  artillery  and  mor-  "t  Infantry  anti-tank  weapons  «>  »e  reU- 

tars.   taAs   and   anti-tank   weapons,   engl-  lively  effective.  The  sude  «.tlmat«  the  num- 

neers,  and  loglstlcs-and  we  have  developed  ber  of  enemy  tanks  the  NATOtanks  and 

capablUty  measures  for  each.  I  should  make  antl-umk  weapons  could  km  before  b«mg 

It  clear  that  the*  figures  wUl  not  predict  klUed  themselves  In  typical  tactical  engagt- 

the  outcome  of  war.  since  this  depends  on  menta. 

many  unpredictable  factors  such  as  intelll-  This  c«lcuUiaon   does  not  show  that  « 

gence.  weather,  tactics  and  the  like.  Further-  could    necessarily   defeat    the    enemy    tank 

more,  the  grouping  of  forces  Into  categories  force.  Other  relevant  factors  must  also  be 

does  not  at  all  Imply  that  they  would  not  be  considered,  of  course.  Most  of  our  anti-tank 

used   against   other  categories.  The  Agures,  weapons  would  be  spre&d  more  or  lees  evenly 

therefore  are  Intended  only  as  an  IndlcaUon  across  the  front.  whUe  the  enemy  can  con- 

of  the  relative  capability  of  the  forces  avail-  centrate  his  armor  in  a  few  places.  On  the 
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otber  hand,  our  tactical  air  forcas  should  be 
able  to  destroy  m^ny  tanks,  and  the  So- 
net«  would  loae  soma  from  mechanical 
breakdowns.  But  tbe  point  I  want  to  make 
bere  Im  that  the  problem  posed  bjr  tha  large 
number  of  Soviet  tankj  should  be  approach- 
ed tn  tbeae  terms,  and  not  by  a  simple  com- 
panaon  of  the  numbers  of  tanks  on  both 
sides. 

SuDB  8— Ni4TO  antitank  capabttiij/ 

Type  weapon,  number  available,  capability 

kUl.  anemy  tanks 

Tanks - 

Ught  antitank  weapons 

Medium  antitank  weapons 

Mines - 

(Deleted.) 

d.  Engineer  Sffort.  As  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing slide.  NATO  has  a  substantially  greater 
engineer  capability,  as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  In  engineer  units. 

SLtCB  0. — Number  of  engineera 

Warsaw 
NATO                 Pact 
Nurat>er  of  engineers 

This  capability  should  permit  substantial 
delays  to  be  imposed  on  the  Pact  through 
barriers,  minefields  and  the  like.  NATO  Cen- 
tral Region  countries  have  I  deleted)  anti- 
tank mines  stockpiled,  which  by  World  War 
II  standards  should  Inflict  about  {deleted) 
tank  losses  on  the  Pact,  as  shown  on  the  pre- 
vious slide. 

e.  Logistics.  Since  the  NATO  forces  have 
considerably  more  men  In  and  behind  the 
division  engaged  In  logistics  tasks,  as  well  as 
more  transport  vehicles  per  combat  vehicle, 
the  ability  to  supply  ammunition  and  fuel, 
and  to  keep  tanks  operating  should  be 
greater,  _ 

The  Soviets  apparently  have  accepted  this 
as  indicated  by  their  tow  artillery  ammuni- 
tion expenditure  rates.  The  following  slide 
■bows  two  measures  of  logistics  capability  at 
the  divisional  level. 

Slds  10. — Divitionat  logUtia  capabititif 
NATO  Warsaw  Pact 

Cargo  life  tn  dlvlaional  vehicles 

Days  of  supply  carried  in 

divisional  vehicles 

The  Soviets  can  maintain  their  basic  load 
at  an  appropriate  level  of  days  only  by  plan- 
ning on  fairly  low  ammunition  supply  rates 
for  artillery. 

(6)  Summar]/  o/  Comparisons  o/  X^nd 
Force*:    (Slide  4  (Manpower)   on  sgaln). 

a.  Because  of  great  differences.  In  slae  and 
structure,  the  number  of  divisions  Is  a  poor 
measure  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  capaUl- 
Ity. 


b.  NATO  has  about  slightly  more  M-Day 
manpower  In  combat  available  units  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact  In  Central  Europe,  although 
the  Pact  has  60  percent  more  dlvlalons.  These 
fibres  do  not  describe  the  overall  strength 
of  NATO  and  the  Pact,  of  course,  since  they 
do  not  consider  relnforoemenu  on  both  sides. 

c.  A  detailed  examination  of  equipment  In- 
dicates no  area  where  the  Pact's  dlfTerent 
structure  provides  a  major  relative  advan- 
tage, although  NATO  should  Improve  Its 
I  deleted]  capabiUty. 

(7)  implications:  I  would  not  want  these 
figures  to  be  taken  to  suggesi  that  In  any 
sense  we  have  more  land  force*  than  we  need. 
Before  drawing  conclusions  on  the  adequacy 
of  these  forces,  one  must  oooslder  carefully 
a  number  of  other  important  factors  includ- 
ing the  readiness  and  state  of  training,  re- 
inforcement capablUty  of  both  sides,  and 
the  political  circumstances  In  which  these 
forces  might  be  used.  I  believe  that  NATO 
should  have  some  margin  of  superiority  In 
Ita  land  forces  on  M-Day  to  offset  Pact  advan- 
tages in  reinforcement  capability  and  the 
fact  that  the  Psct  might  begin  to  mobilise 
before  we  do. 

Mobilisation  and  reinforcement  capabili- 
ties are  a  very  important  matter,  but  they 
are  not  the  subject  of  my  presentation  to- 
day. The  whole  question  of  Warsaw  Pact  re- 
inforcement capability  Is  under  Intensive 
study  now. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  when  Warsaw  Pact  reinforcement  capa- 
bilities are  looked  at  realUtlcally,  we  will  find 
that  they  could  be  matched  by  NATO,  ap- 
proximately within  current  budget  levels.  If 
we  organised  ourselves  efficiently  to  do  It. 
For  example,  with  short  terms  of  active  duty 
service,  many  NATO  armies  are  paying  very 
heavy  training  costs,  but  not  getting  full 
benefit  because  the  trainees  soon  finish  their 
terms  of  ser^'lce.  This  spending  could  be  con- 
verted Into  effective  and  relevant  military 
power  If  these  men  were  organised  Into  fully 
equipped  reserve  ualts. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  this:  When 
we  do  study  these  questions  and  make  com- 
parisons of  the  two  sides  to  test  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  forces,  we  should  look  at  spe- 
cific indicators  of  capability  like  the  ones  I 
have  presented,  and  not  mislead  ourselves  by 
simply  counting  divisions.  The  large  Invest- 
ment In  NATO's  existing  forces  can  only  be 
realised  If  NATO  forces  are  adequately 
trained,  and  have  adequate  stocks  of  am- 
munition and  otber  supplies. 

C.  Taetical  Air  forces:  The  following  slide 
shows  the  number  of  aircraft  units  In  the 
Center  Region  and  the  percentage  of  the 
worldwide  Inventory. 


SLIDE  Il.-TACTICAL  AIRCRAR  IN  THE  CENTER  REGION 
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1 .  NATO's  deployed  forces  are  only  30  per- 
cent  of  Its  worldwide  inventory  (Center  Reg- 
Ion  countries  t  while  the  Pact's  deployed 
forces  are  40  percent  of  theirs.  However,  the 
main  problem  In  comparing  thf  number  of 
aircraft  Is  that  It  falls  to  consider  significant 
dlfferencea  In  characteristics. 

The  following  slide  indlcatas  the  high 
proportion  of  multi-purpose  aircraft  (with 
both  a  significant  bombing  and  Interceptor 
capability)  tn  the  NATO  force  deployed  in 
the  Center  Region  and  the  high  percentage 
of  interceptors  at  the  Pact  force.  As  a  result, 
NATO  aircraft  have  about  2.4  times  the  pay- 
load  capability  per  aircraft. 
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2.  Other  significant  differences  In  the  air 
forces  are  the  number  of  flying  hours,  the 
maintenance  support  and  the  ability  to  loiter 
near  the  front  lines  to  engage  enemy  air- 
planes, as  shown  in  the  following  slide. 

Sum  18 

NATO    Warsaw  Pact 
Crew  training:  Numtier  of  Dying 

hours  per  month .- 

Maintenance;    Average   number 

of  hours  out  of  oommisslon 

per  flying  hours 

Frontline    air    defence:    Loiter 

time  of  fighters  at  100  mllas 

(minutes). — 

The  aversge  NATO  pilot  gets  twice  the 
flying  hours  per  month  of  the  aversge  Pact 
pilot.  The  average  Pact  aircraft  spends  BO 
percent  more  time  out -of -commission  per 
flying  hour  as  the  average  NATO  aircraft. 
And  the  loiter  capablUty  of  NATO  fighters  Is 
3-4  times  that  of  the  Pact's. 

3.  Capability  Indicators:  As  In  tbe  case  of 
land  forces,  we  have  tried  to  combine  some 
of  these  factors  Into  illustrative  calculations 
of  capability. 

SIJDC  14 

NATO    Warsaw  Pact 
Illustrative  close  air  support  tar- 
get kin  capability: 
Number  of  tanks  damaged  per 
day: 
With    ordinary    bomba    or 

rockets - — — 

With  best  available  muni- 
tions   — - — 

Personnel    in    rifle    platoons, 
casualties     inflicted     per 
day: 
With    ordinary    bombs    or 

rockets — _ 

With  best  available  muni- 
tions   — -— 

Frontline  air  defense  capability: 
Toul  loiter  time  of  first  line 
fighters    available    at    100 
miles  (hours  per  day) 

The  first  measure  Is  simply  the  number 
of  tanks  or  personnel  the  NATO  and  Pact 
forces  could  kill  per  day  under  varying  tac- 
tical assumptions,  if  the  whole  force  were 
applied  to  either  purpose.  This  takes  Into 
account  the  sortie  rate,  pilot  accuracy  and 
payloads  of  each  air  force.  It  shows  that  the 
NATO  force  has  2.5  to  five  times  tbe  destruc- 
tive potential  of  the  Pact  force,  when  both 
sides  use  ordinary  bombs  and  rockets,  and 
even  more  if  the  best  available  munitions 
were  used , 

Tbe  second  measure  is  the  number  of 
hours  of  loiter  time  available  per  day  from 
first-line  fighters.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
abUlty  of  each  side  to  patrol  Its  front  Unes 
to  protect  lu  oombers  or  to  attack  the  other 
side's  bombers. 

4.  t  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all  these 
ad  -antages  of  tbe  NATO  forces  are  potential, 
and  are  In  danger  of  being  wasted  for  two 
reasons: 

a.  Our  aircraft  are  vulnerable  to  attack  on 
their  alrbasea.  They  must  be  protected  by  a 
vulnerability  i  eduction  programme  that  In- 
cludes aircraft  shelters,  runway  repair  ca- 
pability, and  other  measures.  Otherwise,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  them  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  war,  as  the  Araba  did  last  June. 

[Deleted.) 

Correction  of  these  probletns  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  actions  NATO  could  take  to 
Improve  lu  capability;  yet  the  coet  Is  rela- 
tively small. 

IT.  aoMUAxr 

A.  The  number  at  divisions  and  aircraft 
Is  a  poor  measure  of  relative  NATO/Warsaw 
Pact  capability,  because  of  large  differences 
In  the  size   and   capabUlty   of   these  unlU. 

B.  Although  It  Is  ditnciUt  or  svan  Impos- 
sible to  predict  tbe  outcome  of  futtir*  wars. 
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It  Is  possible  to  develop  useful  UuUcat43n  c< 
relative  capabUlty. 

C.  If  these  indicators  are  used  to  compare 
the  forces,  it  becomes  apparent  that  certain 
weaknesses  in  tbe  strucure  and  support  of 
the  forcea  are  very  important,  and  can  be 
corrected  at  relatively  small  cost.  These  in- 
clude: 

1.  Shidters  for  aircraft. 
3.  |DeIet«d.| 
3.  (Deleted.) 

D.  Z  hope  that  all  the  national  and  Inter- 
national staffs  studying  NATO  military  prob- 
lems will  find  this  approach  a  tiseful  ad- 
junct to  their  other  analyses. 

Annex  IV 
Lrrm   FtoM    Auuk   Emthovsh,    Assistant 
SBcmrraaT  or  Ddxnsb,  to  Sknatos  John 
SHxaMAN  Coopxa 

OCTOBXB  32.  1968. 
Dksb  Bxnatob  CooPxa:  Encloaed  Is  a  copy 
of  our  analysis  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  convention  forces  In  Central  Europe. 
I  hope  this  report  will  prove  helpful  in  your 
upcoming  discussions  with  Eruropean  parlia- 
mentarians and  statesmen. 

An  appreciation  of  the  state  of  conven- 
tional forcea  in  Europe  is  essential  to  show 
the  need  for  Improvements  In  NATO  conven- 
tions! forces.  I  thank  you  for  helping  make 
known  our  view  on  this  vital  subject. 

My  staff  and  I  would,  of  course,  be  pleased 
to  provide  you  with  any  further  infonnatlcm 
or  assistance  you  require. 
Sincerely. 

Alain  Ein-HonN. 
[addenddu  ] 

BVALtraTION  or  NATO   and  pact  COKVXNTtOMAL 
rORCIS  IN  CKNTVAL  EUlOPX 

1.   Introduction 

The  Importance  of  a  significant  conven- 
tional capabUlty  in  Europe  has  been  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  NATO  nations.  The 
NATO  Ministers  made  It  official  in  1067  by 
adopting  the  flexible  response  strategy.  The 
Ministers'  motivation  was  simple.  Without 
effective  nonnuclear  forcea  NATO  Is  politi- 
cally weak  in  a  crisis.  Nuclear  weapons,  when 
both  sides  have  them,  are  too  dangerous  and 
destructive  to  be  a  credible  response  except 
In  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 

This  report  reviews  the  current  mlUtary 
balance  In  Europe  and  presents  our  reason 
for  beUevlng  that  a  satisfactory  conventional 
capability  Is  feasible,  at  planned  or  moder- 
ately Increased  budget  levels,  provided  NATO 
supplies  protects  and  uses  Its  existing  forces 
effecUvdy.  We  think  it  critically  important 
for  the  leaders  of  NATO  governments  to  re- 
view the  mUltary  balance  themselves.  Other- 
wise, they  could  yield  to  widespread  pres- 
sures to  cut  the  size  of  forces  to  a  token 
level  and  not  undertake  the  small  but  vital 
improvements  in  quality  necessary  to  make 
NATO  forces  realize  their  full  potential. 
A.  lOTToaxcAi.  rauFScrm 

In  Europe  and  America  a  popular  image 
formed  shortly  after  World  War  n  about 
the  enormous  slxe  of  tbe  Soviet  military 
forces,  especlaUy  land  forces.  At  that  time 
Soviet  armies  were  very  large  compared  with 
tbe  Western  Allies'  recently  dismantled 
forces.  This  Image  has  proven  reslBtant  to 
changing  facts. 

Since  World  War  n  It  has  been  generaUy 
thought  that  NATO  would  be  hopelessly 
outnujnbered  almost  Immediately  In  any 
sizable  conventional  war.  There  waa  quite 
understandable  hopelessness  about  standing 
off  the  150-300  or  more  Soviet  divisions.  We 
believed  that  the  necessary  NATO  land  forces 
would  have  twen  prohibitively  expensive  and 
thus  politically  unacceptable.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding fully  adequate  forces,  many  govem- 
menu  increasingly  conclude  that  NATO's 
conventional  military  forces  were  «o  hope- 
lessly Inadequate  as  to  be  nearly  irrelevant 


except  for  symbolic/ poUtlcal  uses.  THe  futil- 
ity of  having  conventional  NATO  capability 
In  Europe  in  the  face  of  massive  conventional 
Soviet  power  was  a  widespread  Idea  among 
leaders  of  western  govemmente  as  well  as 
the  public.  NATO  reUed  on  nuclear  weapons 
as  tbe  sole  means  to  defend  against  supposed 
numerically  superior  Soviet  forces  by  U7lng 
to  substitute  nuclear  weapons  for  conven- 
tional forces  on  the  NATO  side. 

NATO  govemmente  often  expressed  the 
Intention  to  increase  greatly  the  size  of  their 
conventional  forces  In  Europe,  such  as  the 
1963  Lisbon  force  goal  of  96  NATO  divisions 
to  meet  Soviet  capability.  These  Intentions 
were  never  fulfllled  because  of  the  poUtlcal 
cUmate  of  tbe  times. 

Instead,  tbe  pessimistic  picture  of  the  con- 
ventional imbalance  between  NATO  and  the 
Pact  made  it  difficult  to  get  the  NATO  gov- 
emmente to  make  even  small  but  vital  quaU- 
tatlve  In^rovemente  in  their  existing  forces, 
much  leas  Increase  the  size  of  their  forces. 
Attempte  to  obtain  force  Increases  by  scaring 
people  with  the  enormity  of  the  threat 
usually  produced  the  opposite  effect  and  a 
feeling  of  defeatism. 

B.  NTW  Tr.8.  AHALTBES  Or  NATO  AND  PACT  POlOa 

In  the  early  1060's  the  JOS.  began  re- 
examining the  conventional  capabUlty  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  does  not  have 
much  larger  forces  than  does  NATO.  To 
reach  this  simple  and  limited  conclusion, 
our  new  analysis  consldera  several  kinds  of 
gross  compArlsona.  Including  numbers  of 
men  and  equipment,  numbers  and  quaUty  of 
aircraft.  Formerly  we  looked  mostly  at  ntim- 
ber  of  divisions.  While  the  new  analysis  can 
be  improved  and  reflned,  we  can  be  confident 
that  our  general  conclusion  remains  valid. 
In  Items  of  groes  slee.  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Psct 
and  those  of  NATO  are  roughly  balanced. 

The  numerical  balance  of  forces  leads  to 
three  conclusions.  First,  as  Section  IV  dis- 
cusses, a  conventional  capability  Is  worth 
while  Second,  simple  and  relatively  cheap 
improvements  In  the  quaUty  of  existing 
NATO  forces  could  yield  valuable  mUltary 
returns.  Third,  since  the  forces  of  all  the 
NATO  nations  contribute  to  the  rough  nu- 
merical balance  between  the  Pact  and  NATO 
conventional  capabilities,  none  of  the  na- 
tions should  reduce  ite  forces  to  a  token 
level.  Doing  so  would  destroy  the  balance. 

C.   OBJBCnvX   OP  V.B.    ANALTSIS 

Our  purpose  in  doing  the  new  aitalysls  was 
simply  realism.  Our  purpose  In  making  it 
known  Is  to  show  that  the  problems  tn  tbe 
Alliance  do  not  arise  from  numerical  Inferi- 
ority. Tbe  money  available  for  military  budg- 
ete  and  the  military  manpower  available  to 
NATO  are  In  fact  greater  than  tboae  avail- 
able to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  ahould  not  be 
complacent,  however.  The  real  problems  are 
those  of  equipment,  training,  supplies  and 
related  aspecte  of  military  forces.  We  should 
solve  these  problems  precisely  because  we 
already  are  spending  the  money  and  have 
the  manpower.  Doing  so  will  improve  fur- 
ther our  confidence  In  balancing  any  possi- 
ble Warsaw  Pact  advantages.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  Tieed  /or  more  money 
or  manpower  than  at  present.  Our  purpose 
in  mw^flng  gross  comparisons  between  the 
two  alliances  Is  to  shift  attention  away  from 
a  myth  about  numerical  inferiority  and  to- 
ward the  necessary  and  feasible  improve- 
msnte. 

Our  purpose  often  has  been  misunder- 
stood. Hence,  we  should  clarify  several  mis- 
conceptions. First,  we  are  not  arguing  that 
NATO  should  aim  for  equaUty  with  tbe  War- 
aaw  Pact  forces  instead  of  superiority.  If 
reasonable  force  contributions  from  the 
NATO  nstlons  would  result  In  superiority. 
we  certainly  ought  to  consider  superiority's 
bf  nefite  and  caste.  We  believe,  however,  tbat 
obtaining   much   more   force   Is   completely 


unrealistic,  barring  some  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  change  In  NATO's  poUtlcal  eU- 
mate.  Thus,  however,  desirable  superlo^ty 
might  be.  it  Is  far  from  being  a  practical 
posslbiUty  that  debate  and  analysis  should 
focus  instead  of  feasible  defence  postures 
and  force  Improvemente. 

Second,  no  one  should  conclude  tbat  a 
NATO  nation  could  decrease  Ite  mllltery 
forces  because  NATO  has  more  farces  than 
It  needs.  Obviously  If  rough  numerical  bal- 
ance exlste  between  opposing  forces,  uni- 
lateral force  reductions  of  any  consequence 
would  destroy  the  balance. 

Third,  we  are  also  arguing  tbat  present 
NATO  forces  are  satisfactory.  During  our 
analyses  we  have  uncovered  significant  areas 
where  NATO  forces  definitely  need  improve- 
ment. Until  tbese  improvemente  are  made 
the  NATO  forces  cannot  fulfill  their  full 
potential  and  cannot  be  considered  adequate. 
Examples  of  this   arc  discussed   below. 

Fourth,  let  us  emphasise  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  predict  the  outcome  of  a  conven- 
tional war  m  Europe.  War  Is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  human  endeavors.  Intan- 
gibles such  as  morale,  training,  and  leader- 
ship, while  crucial,  cannot  be  measured  and 
predicted.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
seek  to  compare  as  many  factors  on  both 
sides  as  are  relevant  to  the  possible  conflict 
one  wante  to  consider.  We  can  then  define  the 
feasible  measures  which  are  likely  to  best 
Improve  our  chances  for  wartime  success. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  analysis  Itself. 
It.  Indicators  of  CapabUity 

K.    WOai^WIDB   POaCBS 

Table  I  compares  worldwide  Warsaw  Pact 
and  NATO  forces.  Soviet  forces  In  the  Far 
East  are  Included.  Increases  In  UB.  forces 
for  Vietnam  are  excluded.  We  present  this 
comparison  not  to  imply  anything  directly 
about  the  balance  In  Europe,  but  simply  to 
lead  perspective,  to  give  some  rough  idea  of 
forces  available  for  reinforcement,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  general  magnitude  of  resources 
each  side  is  putting  into  lu  forces. 

TABU  1  —WORLDWIDE  NATO  ANO  WARSAW  PACT  FORCCS. 
MID-196S 

llndiidinc  U.S  ineiMiet  lor  Vi«tiiMi| 


Anny  ,04  marines  . 
AiiFofc* 

3.000.000 
1.070.030 
I.4O0.000 

MSO.OOO 
170.000 

an.  000 

Tot«l«m 

Tadlui  clrcntl; 
Tolil  •nvtfltory 

»«l«« 

Total  dffmsebudffflt- - 

15,470,000 

ii.sm 

ir.ooaooo.ooo 
>s;vooo.oco  ooo 

«,a».0]0 

9.000 

•  no,  DOO.  000.000 
•tM1.0l».000.000 

■  Thii  totsi  mcludis  Utc  feross  ol  Frsnos. 

>  Approtifliati. 

•  Dots  not  lOdwdc  U.S.  costs  lor  VtststOL 

4  At  U.S,  pnc*s:  tliat  tt.  thi  UnIM  SUtts  cmiM  "buy"  Ilii 
Wannr  Psn  rorctt— pi|  (h«  ffltn  it  mii  par  scalei  and  tHiiM 
thfl  •quipmtnl  in  our  own  factonei — for  about  SSO.OOOOOO.OOC 
psr  yur. 

TABLE  II.— CENTER  REGION   NATO  ANO  WARSAW   PACT 
FORCES.)  MID-lt6l  DATA 

Wtreaw 
NATO  Pad 

lindrercsi  M-4«y: 

DrvisiORf »28H  '<6 

MiApewtrinOlvnioiu 3K,000  368,000 

Minpowtr  tn  Oivnion  Forest _  t77.  OOP  619.  WO 


RiHesitn  (NATO  is  psrcsot  of  pscU. 
Equipmeol  (NATO  as  parcsAt  t* 
pact): 

Tiftki 

Antitank  wtaponi 

Armored  oarsonncl  carrisn 
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oltubts) 

Diviaionilloiisticim. 

Total  V  ■    ■ 
EnilnMfi.. 


100 


60 
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100 

1» 
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Tactical  mt  Iwcm:  ^  ,„  ,  .„ 

h»m&et  o(  deploynJ  iiftrilt MOO  2.500 

Pwc«nt««  ol  wo*i<S»tda  rnvMiarj 
ditrioyid  '0  Eoiap* 20 «« 

Pmtanie  el  fom   by   mtsston 
avibiuty  (MolH  ration): 

Pnmirily  NilMMplan --  >v  ff 

MulbQuilMM  Mlltr;snadt U  IS 

Priminly  anacx. ,5  « 

fiRoaoaiSMact — 13  8 

Low  ptrtomanct M 79 

Tttlal 100  100 

tftKti.flness  ipdicatort  (NATO  as  pw-  " ' 

CMt  of  pK*):  _„ 

Paytotd  - WO 

T/pcm'siWr  trtin •250.500 

CfCft  triiniai. *■» 

»  ■  ThCH  data  ralati  to  the  irtualton  orwr  to  tw  CzKlMSKnak 
crais.  Biviwi)  hgurM  h4v«  not  r«f  been  aitabliahcd  bwl  they 
aie  uniikuy  Ui  m^e  a  si£!iJKint  d.Reience  to  thi  nwth  baliKe 
rorlrjYrt  \n  ihJs  tJblr  Cer.iBr  ,»g.fla  tnetutjH  Wnt  Gefmany. 
Beira'".  N?<»-M'»"!J».  aifl  Frsxt  .'Of  NATO;  Etst  Qermsny, 
Mand.  ind  C:eOtQsli>vWtia  tar  the  peel. 

'  )i»CiiKl«s  3  Fii-icli  amnions. 

'  ::  ct  fttucn  ve  S3.;fft.  ini  :»  ol  wdidh  a»e  Easi  E»top*»<»v 

^  •  ltaii|C  6*yv\^  w  iKlicai  rn:si>on  pnFile  ismmed. 
8.  rsxTKAL  evsopeur  roBcxa 
Th«  dste  In  the  following  analysis  reUte 
to  the  situation  prior  to  th?  invasion  of 
Cz«cbi>«Iovuk:ia.  Detailed  rerli^d  data  are  noi 
vet  avalljOie  lot  lorce  coaipirisons  of  the 
current  Bliuation.  Qtoss  estimates,  however, 
indlcave  That  neither  the  short  nor  long- 
term  ihreat  to  NATO's  Center  Region  has 
undereJiie  a  major  change.  Soviet  forces  are 
more  ready  now  than  before,  and  tbey  have 
deployed  some  additional  division."!  to  East- 
ern Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  decreased  dependability  of 
the  Crech  forc"^  end  the  need  for  Pact  forces 
to  neutralise  them  and  the  Czech  population 
reduce  the  net  threat. 

Whether  the  loi'-g  term  threat  to  SATO  H 
increased  depends  on  whether  rhe  Soviets 
maintain  the  sr.me  level  of  readiness  and 
on  the  dependability  of  the  Eas:  European 
force?  in  general  and  the  Czech  forces  in 
particuliw.  In  addl-.ioa.  the  suddea  apgres- 
■Iveness  displayed  by  the  Soviets  in  invading 
CzechoalovafeJa  h£.5  Introduced  the  danger- 
ous element  of  increased  unprediciabtUty. 

At  the  present  time.  then,  -.ve  wt:i  give  the 
data  relating  to  tha  =^i:ua:l:in  prior  to  the 
Czech  crlsl*.  Table  11  oomperej  the  land  and 
tact:c3,l  air  f-.rces  in  Cen'.ral  Europe  last 
aprlng.  Each  of  the  c:\pabiHty  Indicators 
which  we  compare  3  discussed  below. 

1 .  LAND  rOKCEA 

If  one  counts  divisions.  NATO  Is  out- 
numbered in  Immediately  available  forces. 
However.  If  one  counts  the  number  of  men 
In  divisions  or  In  division  forces,  NATO  has 
about  ten  percent  more  manpower.  If  one 
counts  ih&  number  of  men  in  rifle  platoons. 
the  manpower  is  about  equal.  The  reason  for 
this  disparity  In  dlvi-ilons  and  men  is  that 
a  NATO  and  a  Pact  division  are  very  differ- 
ent- The  average  NATO  division  h.ia  70  per- 
cent more  men  than  a  Pact  division.  Con- 
sidering the  whole  division  force,  the  dif- 
ference is  nearly  80  percent. 

That  manpower  on  both  sides  Is  roughly 
equal  Is  very  Mgnlflcant.  A  soldier,  unlike  a 
division.  Is  a  relatively  equivalent  unit  on 
either  ^Ide.  If  be  is  similarly  trained  and 
equipped  Also,  manpower  la  by  far  the 
largest  cost— something  over  80  percent — In 
raalniBln'.ng  a  Western  Army.  If  we  have  an 
adequate  number  of  men  under  arms,  we  are 
already  paying  for  most  of  the  cost  to  have 
an  adequate  capability. 

We  have  gone  further,  however,  to  obtain 
a  still  more  detailed  idea  of  structure  uid 
equipment  of  these  two  forces.  Table  n 
ihows  ratios  of  available  equipment. 


a.  Tanks  and  AntUTank  Weapons.  The 
Pact's  largest  potential  advantage  Is  m  tanks. 
since  NATO  has  only  60  percent  as  many  as 
the  Pact.  NATO  armies  have  deliberately 
chooen  to  place  less  emphasis  on  lanfcs  thju 
do  the  Soviets.  We  could  increase  the  em- 
phaala  If  we  thought  efTectiveness  would  be 
Increased.  In  any  case,  NATO  unlcs  have  a 
qualltatire  advantage,  especially  the  M-60, 
the  Leopard  and  the  ChiefuUn.  They  are 
considerably  more  .iccurate  at  long  range 
than  the  T-M  and  T-55.  the  main  Warsaw 
Pact  tanks.  Also,  since  NATO  would  be  on  the 
defense  along  most  of  the  front,  Ita  50  per- 
cent advaut^ige  In  infantry  anti-tank  weap- 
ons would  be  Important.  Studies  show  that 
NATO  tanks  and  .anti-tank  weapons  have  a 
very  significant  kill  potential  against  the 
Pact  Uink  force.  Although  these  relative  ca- 
pabilities do  not  show  that  ire  would  neces- 
sarllv  defeat  the  enemy  tank  force,  we  clenr- 
ly  are  not  in  a  hopeless  situation,  especially 
when  one  adds  the  tank  kill  potential  of  our 
tactical  aircraft. 

b.  Xrmorcrf  Personnrl  Carriers.  NATO  has 
30  percent  more  APCs  than  the  Pact.  This 
should  give  NATO  ft  mobility  advantage. 

c.  Artillcy  and  Mortars.  The  number  oI 
arUJlery  and  mortar  tubes  Is  about  equal  on 
both  sides.  However,  becaxise  of  more  effec- 
tive ammunition,  more  accuracy  of  certain 
weapons,  and  greater  ammunition  expendi- 
ture rates  because  of  greater  logistical  ca- 
pability. NATO's  capability  to  inflict  casiuU- 
tles  la  greater  than  that  of  the  Pact. 

d.  Logistics.  Since  NATO  forces  have  con- 
fitierably  more  men  engaged  In  logistics 
tasks  behind  the  division,  and  more  trans* 
port  vehicles  par  combat  vehicle,  NATO's 
iibtUty  to  supply  ammunition  and  fuel  and 
to  keep  tanks  operating  should  be  greater. 
As  one  would  expect  the  Soviets  plan  on 
lower  artillery  ammunition  eitpenditure  than 
NATO  does 

We  conclude  from  this  analysis  of  NATO 
and  Pjcc  forces  that  the  forces  facing  each 
other  on  M-Day  are  roughly  equal  in  manv 
measures  of  size.  The  Pact  forces  are  struc- 
tured differently,  e.c  they  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  tank.1.  but  this  is  more  a  question 
of  force  mix  rather  tlun  of  Inadequate  force 
site.  We  could  change  our  mix  of  weapons 
if  we  thought  It  ■.\ould  be  more  effective. 

Rough  equality  in  force  size  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  more  land  forces  than 
we  need.  Before  drawing  concluelona  on  the 
.idequacy  of  our  forces,  one  must  cr.n;icler 
carefully  a  number  cf  other  Important  factors 
includln*  readings,  state  of  training,  rein- 
forcement capability  of  both  sides,  and  the 
political  circumstances  in  which  these  forces 
might  be  used.  NATO  should  Ideally  have 
some  margin  of  stiperlorlty  capability  In  Its 
land  forces  on  M-Day  to  offset  Pact  ftd van- 
tages In  reinforcement  capability  and  to  al- 
low for  the  Pact's  possibly  beginning  to 
mobilize  before  we  do. 

MoblUaarion  and  reinforcement  capahmtie* 
are  a  very  Important  matter,  bat  they  arc 
not  the  sub'ect  of  this  report.  The  whole 
question  of  Warsaw  Pact  reinforcement  cap- 
ability  Is  under  Intensive  study  now. 

When  this  review  Is  complete,  we  will 
probably  And  that  while  the  Pact's  capa- 
blllttes  are  greater  than  NATO's  today,  they 
could  be  matched  by  NATO.  If  we  organise 
ourselves  efficiently.  For  eiampte.  with  short 
terms  of  active  duty  service,  many  N.^TO 
armies  are  paying  heavy  training  costs  but 
not  getting  full  benefit  because  the  trainees 
soon  flr.lah  their  term  of  service.  This  fpend- 
Ing  could  be-  converted  Into  effective  and  rel- 
evant military  power  If  these  men  were  or- 
ganised after  discharge  Into  fully  equipped 
ready  reserve  units. 

The  Important  aspects  of  our  new  anily?es 
are:  (U  When  we  compare  forces,  we  should 
look  at  apeclflc  Indicators  of  capability  like 
the  ones  presented  here.  We  should  not 
elmply  count  divisions.  (2>  When  N.fTO 
forces  are  adequately  trained  and  have  ade- 


quate stocks  of  ammunition  and  other  sup- 
plies, NATO  can  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
its  large  expenditures  on  manpower  in  exUt- 
ing  forces. 

2.  Tactical  air  forcei 
Table  n  shows  the  aircraft  deployed  to 
the  Center  Region  of  NATO  by  both  sides  and 
certain  other  Indicators  of  ^ectlvenesa.  At 
first  glance  the  Pact  appears  to  have  a 
significant  advantage.  It  has  almost  40  per- 
cent more  aircraft  in  the  Center  Region. 
However,  NATO's  deployed  aircraft  are  only 
20  percent  of  Its  worldwide  inventory  while 
the  Pact's  deployed  forces  are  40  percent  of 
theirs.  Particularly  since  aircraft  are  eaally 
moved.  NATO  has  a  greater  reinforcement 
capability. 

The  main  problem  In  comparing  air  forces 
Is  that  aircraft  quantities  alone  fall  to  take 
account  of  significant  differences  In  charac- 
teristics. NATO  forces  have  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  multi-purpose  aircraft  while 
the  Pact  hojB  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
Interceptors.  This  difference  In  structure  con- 
tributes to  the  fact  that  the  NATO  aircraft 
have  atwut  3.4  times  the  payload  capability 
per  aircraft. 

Tlie  number  of  tanks  or  personnel  the 
NATO  and  Pact  air  forces  could  kill  per  day 
under  varying  tactical  assumptions  have  been 
analysed.  The  estimate  takes  Into  account 
the  sortie  rate,  pilot  accuracy,  and  payloads 
of  each  air  force.  The  result  of  these  analyses 
is  that  NATO  forces  appear  to  have  two  and 
one-half  to  five  times  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  the  Pact  force,  when  both  sides  use 
ordinary  bomb=  and  rockets,  and  even  a 
greater  advantage  If  the  best  available  muni- 
tions are  used. 

NATO  Qlrforces  also  have  two  and  one-half 
to  five  times  the  loiter  time  capability  of 
Pact  first -line  fighters.  Loiter  time  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  ability  of  each  side  to  patrol  Ita 
front  lines,  to  protect  its  bombers,  or  to  at- 
tack the  other  side's  bombers.  A  frequenr 
observation  about  the  tactical  olr  situation  is 
that,  although  NATO  has  a  greater  offensive 
capability,  the  Pact  has  more  lnu>rceptora. 
This  is  cartoinly  true,  and  a  key  question 
therefore  Is  how  effective  these  interceptors 
would  be  In  stopping  our  fighter  bombers. 
We  do  not  know  precisely,  but  one  thing  is 
clear.  With  Its  high  percentage  of  multi- 
purpose aircraft.  NATO  has  more  flexibility 
itUiU  the  Pivct.  NATO  can  use  its  aircraft 
partlv  for  ofTcnElve  attacks  and  partly  lor 
protection  against  Pact  Interceptors,  as  the 
situation  requires.  Combined  with  the  Uni:- 
totlons  on  the  Pact's  ability  to  patrol  the 
front  lines,  many  NATO  aircraft  should  be 
able  to  penetrate  Pact  defences  and  attack 
Pact  troops. 

Plually.  the  average  NATO  pilot  gets  twice 
the  flying  hours  per  montii  than  the  average 
Poet  pilot.  The  average  Pact  aircraft  spends 
80  percent  more  time  out  of  commission  per 
flying  hours  than  NATO  aircraft.  This  pilot 
training  and  maintenance  Is  expensive,  but 
we  believe  gives  us  a  more  effective  air  force. 
All  these  factors  change  the  conclusions 
derived  from  simple  counting  of  sircruft. 
NATO  air  forces  have  significauitly  greater 
tactical  air  capability  than  the  Pact.  Bow- 
ever,  as  with  land  forces,  many  of  NATO's  air 
advantages  are  potential.  They  are  In  danger 
of  being  wasted  because  relatively  inexpen- 
sive measures  are  neglected.  For  example,  the 
present  vulnerability  of  our  aircraft  on  air 
bases  is  a  problem  which  could  be  rectified 
Inexpensively.  We  could  build  aircraft  shel- 
ters Costing  only  atmut  five  percent  of  the 
aircraft's  cost,  establish  runway  repair  capa- 
bilities, and  other  simple  meastues.  Other- 
wise we  are  In  danger  of  losing  many  aircraft 
m  the  first  few  days  of  the  war.  as  the  Arabs 
did  in  1967. 

C   CONCLUSIONS 

We  hope  that  tlUs  analysis  will  help  to 
counteract  the  frequent  tendency  toward 
gross  exaggeration  about  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
Counting  divisions  on  both  sides  Is  mislead- 
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ing.  They  are  not  comparable  units.  Rather, 
we  must  count  real  factors  such  as  soldiers, 
guns,  tanks,  vehicles.  Infantrymen,  and  en- 
gineers, rather  than  nominal  formatlotis. 
When  comparing  equipment  such  as  air- 
craft, we  must  take  into  account  their  dif- 
ferent chr.racterlstics. 

When  we  analyse  capability  In  this  manner 
we  find  a  rough  equality  of  numbers  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  In  the  Alliance  as  s  whole. 
If  NATO's  nUUtary  posture  Is  inadequate— 
and  wo  think  It  is— It  is  not  because  we  are 
grosElv  outniunbered.  Rather.  It  Is  because  of 
readiness  deficiencies  that  NATO  has  not 
thought  worth  fixing. 

The  balance  of  forces,  however,  does  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  N.ATO  can  now 
match  the  maximum  moblllred  strength  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  armies  or  that  NATO  can 
relax  Its  cfforu-  Rather,  we  can  have  a  ma- 
jor conventional  option  in  Europe  wirfaout 
substantially  greater  costs— a  very  good  con- 
venUonul  option  Is  within  NATO's  reach. 

We  arc  not  deriving  the  benefits  we  could 
from  present  forces,  although  we  already 
have  the  manpower  we  need  and  ore  incur- 
ring most  of  the  necessary  costs.  To  obtain 
uU  bentflu  we  must  correct  certain  weak- 
nesses discussed  below. 

HI.  Improvements   to  SATO  forcez 
A.  vuLNEBABn-mr  OF  AiBcxArr 

Our  tactical  aircraft  are  p.^rked  on  open 
ramps  and  ore  vulnerable  to  destruction, 
much  OS  the  Arab  air  forces  were  In  1967.  The 
lniporta;icc  of  shelters  in  fK.'lvlng  thlE  prob- 
lem has  been  demonstrated.  Shelters  should 
be  Uvrluded  in  the  Joint  NATO  infrr. structure 
programme.  A  good  shel'cr  costs  around 
SIOO.OOO:  the  aircraft  It  protects  costs  one 
to  six  million  dollars. 

a.   INADEQUATE   AiSSSVSTXlOTi 

Some  non-U.S.  forces  have  small  stocks  cf 
ordnai^e,  which  would  prevent  their  forces 
from  rcallslrg  iheir  full  combat  potential. 
We  shall  continue  to  stress  the  need  for 
building  balanced  ammunition  stocks.  Iron- 
ically, some  of  our  NATO  Allies  have  Justified 
their  verv  .'ni.ill  ammunition  stocks  on  the 
grounds  that  NATO  is  sure  to  be  defeated 
early  in  a  war— a  good  example  of  the  harm- 
ful consequences  of  exaggeration  of  Pact 
forces. 

C.   UALOKVCLOPMEPIT 

Allied  forces  In  the  Center  Region  tend  to 
be  poorly  deployed;  their  peacetime  military 
bases  are  generally  located  too  far  south. 

D.   UOSmSATtON 

The  Central  Region  allies  hove  a  large  man- 
power mobilization  ba^e  (as  a  by-product 
of  short  terms  of  service),  but  In  the  past 
have  not  taken  its  training  or  equipping  very 
seriously.  The  Belgians.  Dutch  and  British 
should  be  continually  urged  to  keep  their 
reserve  units  fully  equipped.  The  Germans 
now  have  no  major  reserve  combat  units,  and 
should  create  more  reserve  battalions  to  fill 
out  their  12  active  divisions  to  full  strength. 
/v.   Implications  for  strategy 

Tlie  foregoing  analysis  has  some  important 
Implications  for  NATO  strategy.  A  strategy 
cannot  be  decided  in  the  abstract;  It  mtist 
relate  to  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  new  NATO  strategy  oIBclaUy  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  range  of  military  capa- 
bilities, from  conventional  to  strategic  nu- 
clear In  this  strategy  strategic  nuclear  forces 
are  a  major  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 
Theater  nuclear  capabilities  add  to  deter- 
rence in  Europe,  mostly  to  deter  tactical  use 
of  nucletir  weapons,  but  also  to  help  deter 
massive  conventional  attack. 

Our  strong  conventional  forces  help  deter 
a  deliberate  conventional  attack  by  denying 
the  Soviets  confidence  of  success.  To  obtain 
any  such  confidence,  they  must  resort  to 
extremely  large-scale  mobilization  and  fight- 
ing In  which  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  becomes 
more    credible.     Having    about    the    same 


amount  cf  force  as  the  Pact  in  various  stages 
of  build-up  would,  we  beaeve,  deter  a  Pact 
Invofilon.  With  aucu  a  ratio,  the  Soviets 
could  have  little  confidence  of  success. 

The  main  reason  for  adopting  a  revised 
strategy — away  from  massive  nuclear  retall- 
.■\tlon  to  any  aggression — is  that  threatening 
sirategic-nuclear  attack  on  Sov:ei  cities  is 
no  longer  a  credible  deterrent  to  political 
p  cEHure  or  limited  military  uggreaslon  in 
Europe. 

A  second  reason  behind  the  new  strategy 
is  tliat  nuclear  weapons  for  tactical  use, 
when  both  sides  have  tbem,  are  nut  an  ade- 
qu:ite  sutwtttute  for  conventional  forces.  Nu- 
clear weapons  would  have  to  be  used  m  large 
numbers  or  high  yields  to  destroy  o  major 
Pact  invasion  force.  The  Soviets  In  turn 
respond  in  kind  and  destroy  major  forces  on 
our  side.  Such  a  W2.r  would  incidentally  also 
kill  millious  of  CiVihans  ond  destroy  clues. 
Defence  by  suicide  U  not  a  credible  threat. 
Moreover,  such  a  theater  nuclear  w-tr  would 
create  enormous  pressure  lor  even  more  es- 
calation to  destroy  the  rematiung  nuclear 
delivery  systems  on  both  sides  whldi  could 
lead  to  more  attacks  on  cities. 

The  importance  of  keeping  such  a  conven- 
Uonoi  capability  for  NATO  has  been  emplui- 
sized  by  the  recent  invasion  of  CiiccUi>.lo- 
vakla.  "The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  tMskt 
they  ore  ready  to  use  munary  force  in  Europe 
if  poUllcal  means  fall,  and  If  they  consider 
their  vital  interests  to  be  at  stake.  Over  a 
period  of  several  monthii.  the  Soviets  made 
demands  on  the  Czech  government,  backed 
up  by  military  mobilization,  exercises  and 
tJie  like.  Should  the  Soviets  act  in  this  way 
toward  any  NATO  Ally.  NATO  should  have 
the  ability  to  respond  by  building  up  its  own 
forces  OS  the  Soviets  build  up  theirs. 

Furthermore,  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
imderscore  both  the  growing  pressures  with- 
in Eastern  Europe  for  llbersUsatlon  and  So- 
viet detertnlnaucn  to  oppose  such  pressures 
as  forcefully  as  necessary,  even  In  the  face 
of  propaganda  costs  and  the  risk  of  war.  The 
situation  in  Eastern  Europe  may  therefore 
become  Increaslncly  explosive — this  is  no 
time  for  NATO  to  cut  Its  forces  or  Ignore 
ways  to  make  them  more  effective. 

Hon.  JOHN  Sherman  Cooper. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ssnator  Cooler:  A  news  story  hos 
Just  brought  to  my  attention  an  unfortunate 
error  In  the  memorandum  I  provided  you 
recently  on  N.^TO  and  Pact  conventional 
forces  In  Central  Europe. 

The  material  concerned  Is  in  Section  n. 
Part  B,  so  that  the  error  will  not  be  per- 
petuated. I  would  deeply  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  simply  delete  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  of  B^cnon  IT.  Part  B-  Would  you 
also  call  this  deletion  to  the  attention  of 
those  to  whom  you  have  given  the  paper? 

Actually,  that  part  is  not  germane  to  tiie 
purpose  of  the  memorandum  which  was  to 
give  8  rough  comparison  of  forces  prior  to 
Czechoslovakia.  But  to  my  personal  distress 
I  flnd  that  the  wording  creates  an  impres- 
sion which  is  opposite  to  the  views  which  I 
hold  and  which  careful  government -ttide 
assessments  of  the  Czech  situation  confirm. 

In  short,  the  net  threat— Including  the 
availability  of  forces  and  the  possible  Pact 
willingness  to  risk  their  use  against  NATO 
territory — has  significantly  Increased,  not  re- 
duced. It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Central  Europe,  the  principal  threat,  are 
greater  m  military  strength  now  than  before 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  While 
s6me  of  those  forces  would  be  needed  to 
watch  the  Czech  population.  It  ts  my  con- 
clusion, and  of  course  the  poeltloo  of  the 
United  States  Qovemment.  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  use  force  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  another  state  that  many  persons 
had  hoped  was  a  relic  of  the  past.  There- 


fore, the  combination  of  increased  military 
and  political  threat  is  one  of  real  concern 
to  me,  and  the  necessity  for  improvements 
In  NATO's  forces  takes  on  new  urgency.  I 
regret  any  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
necessity  for  correcting  my  memorandum, 
but  it  Is  Important  that  persons  U£ing  It 
understand  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AXAXN   ENTSOVEN. 
ANNEX  V 

UKnn)  States  Troops  in  Einu»p«: 
Report  of  the  Combined  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  RelaUons  and  Armed  Sen-ices 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  October  15. 
1968 

A.   STBCOMMITTEK   ACTION 

The  Combined  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees on  the  SubJecll^U.S.  Troops  in  Europe 
W.IS  appomted  on  March  1.  1P67.  to  consider 
two  resolutions,  and  a  ntunber  of  amend- 
ments thereto,  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 
level  of  VS.  forces  stationed  In  Europe.  These 
resolutions  and  amendments  had  b^n  refer- 
red to  both  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  two  resolutions  were  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49,  introduced  by  Seoiilcr  Mansfield  and 
43  ccaponsors  on  January  19.  13QT.  to  which 
amendmeutii  were  subsequcnUy  proposed  by 
Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Dodd.  and  Senate 
Resolution  63  introduced  on  February  16, 
1967,  by  Senator  Javlts  and  11  cosponsors. 
Senate  Resolution  49  declared  It  the  sense  of 
the  Sen-ite  that  "a  substantial  reduction  of 
US.  fcrces  permanently  stationed  in  Europe 
can  be  made  without  adversely  affecting 
eltlicr  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment tmder  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 
Senate  Resolution  B3  declared  It  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  European  members  of 
NATO  "be  urged  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion" and  that  the  redeployment  of  some  VS. 
forces  was  "properly  an  item  for  determina- 
tion in  consultation  w:th  our  NATO  allies." 
Tne  texts  of  these  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments arc  contained  !u  appendix  A  to  thla 
re  pen. 

The  subcommittee  held  Its  first  meeting 
on  April  13.  1997.  In  execuUve  session.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Senator  Stenuls.  vice  chairman,  of  the  sub- 
commixtee.  The  subcommittee  decided  to 
invite  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  to  testify  on  AprU 
26.  1967. 

The  RUl>commlttee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  AprU  19,  1967  to  discuss  the  re- 
scheduling of  witnesses  and  decided  to  in- 
vite Secretary  of  I>efen,-c  McNamara  and 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Katsenbach — who 
would  be  Acting  Secretarj-  in  the  absence  of 
Secretar>-  Rusk— to  testify  on  AprU  ae  and 
to  invite  Secretary  Rusk  to  testify  alone  on 
May  3. 

The  combined  subcommittee  met  on  April 
26  in  executive  session  at  which  time  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Katzenbach.  and  Under  &ecretar>'  °t 
State  for  Political  Affairs  Eugene  Rostow 
testified.  Although  both  hearings  were  In 
executive  session  a  record  of  the  hearings 
was  published  on  July  31.  sfter  some  ma- 
terial had  been  deleted  for  national  security 
reasons.^ 

Tlie  subcommittee  has  not  met  since  May 
3  of  last  year.  However,  Individual  members 
of  the  Bubcommltte*  have  conUnued  to  pur- 
sue the  questions  raised  In  the  subccmmtt- 
i«e's  heartngs  in  meetings  of  vartotis  Senate 
committees   and   on  the   Senate  ftoor    The 


» VS.  Troops  In  Europe,  heartngs  before 
the  Combined  Subcommittee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  Troops  m  Europe.  VS.  Senate.  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.  (Washington:  VB.  Qovem- 
ment Printing  Oflloe.  1997.) 
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speecbes  on  this  lubjKt  made  in  the  Senate 
In  1967  mud  1968  by  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  contained  in  appendix  B.  to  this 

report. 

8.    INTIOOUCTIOX 

There  Is  a  division  of  opinion  within  the 
subcommittee  on  the  question  of  the  level 
of  US.  forcM  In  Europe  that  should  lie  main- 
tained. Before  the  invasion  of  Czechoelo- 
vakla.  some  members  of  the  subconunlttee 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  these  forces  phased  over  a  num- 
ber of  years:  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
nilttee  were  opposed  to  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion tn  these  forces  under  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions In  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
sgreed,  however,  on  certain  basic  proposi- 
tions: 

t.  The  level  and  composition  of  U.3.  forces 
In  Europe  should  be  studied  on  a  continuous 
bASis  and  should  be  reassessed  periodically, 
taking  Into  account  such  factors  as  advances 
in  the  t«chnlque8  of  modem  warfare,  the 
risiM  and  advantages  of  dual-basing,  and 
political  and  military  developments  in 
Europe.  The  invasion  and  occupation  of 
CzechoslovaUa  make  such  study  and 
reassessment  aU  the  more  important. 

2.  While  there  Is  no  question  of  the  essen- 
tial Importance  to  the  United  States  of  its 
NATO  commitment,  account  must  obviously 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  our  other  obliga- 
tions abroad  and  our  responaiblUtlee  at  home 
are  placing  an  increasing  strain  on  the  re- 
sources available  to  meet  this  commitment. 

3.  The  responalblllty  of  defending  the  area 
covered  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  a 
Joint  responsibility  to  be  shared  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  NATO  countries  It  Is  a 
responalblUty  which  our  NATO  allies  should 
take — but  often  do  not  seem  to  hare  taken — 
at  least  as  seriously  as  do  we. 

4.  The  foreign  exchange  costs  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  through  the  stationing  of 
Its  forces  In  Europe  place  on  unacceptable 
strain  on  the  VS.  balance  of  payments.  The 
effective  cooperation  of  our  NATO  allies  Is 
urgently  required  In  seeking  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  problem. 

5.  Changes  in  any  NATO  assigned  forces 
are  properly  matters  for  consultation  among 
NATO  allies. 

c.  DEmccx  Erroars  or  tbx  unttxd  states  awd 

TTS    NATO    AI.LJE3 

VS.  Forces  have  been  stationed  in  Western 
Europe  In  large  numbers  since  1951-53,  when 
the  United  States  bolatered  Its  ground  forces 
there  by  four  divisions  In  the  belief  that  hos- 
tilities In  Korea  augured  a  sharply  increaaed 
Soviet  threat  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

By  the  middle  of  ieS3.  the  buildup  of  XJ.S. 
forces  had  reached  aome  360.000.  In  subae- 
quent  years.  US.  Army.  Air  Ptorce.  and  naval 
personnel  stationed  on  or  near  the  European 
Continent  in  support  of  NATO  have  num- 
bered above  400.000.  rising  to  more  than  450,- 
000  during  the  1961-62  Berlin  crisis,  falling 
below  350.000  beginning  In  1967.  Dependents 
and  U.S.  civilian  employees  accompanyloc 
these  forces  have  numbered  at  times  In  the 
several  hundreds  of  thousands;  foreign  na- 
tionals employed  by  these  forces  have  aver- 
aged, over  the  years,  close  to  100.000. 

The  bulk  of  U.S.  foroea  In  Europe  have 
been  stauoned  in  West  Germany  where,  for 
16  yean,  the  equivalent  of  some  six  U.S.  dl- 
vtaiona  and  a  large  Air  Force  contingent  have 
shouldered  a  major  portion  of  the  defenca 
burden  In  NATO's  crucial  central  region.  De- 
spite a  preoccupying  balance-of- payments 
deddt.  which  began  to  assume  ominous  pro- 
portions In  1956:  despite  the  ever  more  presa- 
inc  demands  of  the  Vietnam  War:  d««pite 
heavy  commitments  elsewhere  In  the  world 
and  the  rising  cost  of  urgent  domestic  pro- 
grammes: the  quantity  and  quality  of  JJJB. 
forcaa  In  Oermany  and  Kuropa  have  re- 
mained ramarkably  ■t%bie. 


Over  the  years,  some  necessary  and  prob- 
ably overdue  trimming  of  personnel  has  been 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  phasing  out 
of  otisolescent  bases  and  weapon  systems  and 
the  cost-reduction  programme  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  relocation  of  VS. 
and  NATO  Installations  from  France  m  1966- 
67  permitted  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  some  IB.OOO  U.S.  military  and  dvUian  per- 
sonnel accompanied  by  about  21 ,000  de- 
pendents. In  recent  years,  Vietnam  has  t>e- 
gun  to  take  a  toll  in  shortages  of  equipment 
and  of  trained  oRlcers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
In  drawdowns  in  strength.  But  only  this  year 
has  the  United  States  finally  carried  out  a 
limited  redeployment  of  units  from  Ger- 
many— two  Infantry  brigades,  one  armored 
cavalry  regiment,  and  four  air  force  squad- 
rons, or  about  33,000  military  personnel  and 
15.000  dependents.  While  stationed  In  the 
United  States,  these  units  wUl  remain  fully 
committed  to  NATO  and  are  scheduled  to 
return  once  a  year  for  exercises  in  Germany. 
This  redeployment  took  place  following 
lengthy  consultation  with  West  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  1966-67 
trilateral  talks  and  subsequent  consultation 
with  our  other  NATO  alllee. 

Today,  18  years  after  President  Truman 
firat  announced  that  he  had  approved  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  still  has  some  304,000  mil- 
itary personnel  In  Europe  (Including  Spain. 
the  Sixth  Fleet,  and  Turkey).  In  West  Ger- 
many alone  there  are  about  215.000  men  or- 
ganised In  approximately  fire  divisions  plus 
various  support  groups  and  air  units.  Some 
7.000  US.  nuclear  warheads  are  stored  in 
Europe  for  use  by  U.S.  and  other  NATO 
forces  In  case  of  need.  Accompanying  US. 
forces  In  Europe  are  about  300.000  depend- 
ents, of  whom  an  estimated  166.000  are  In 
Oermany,  and  over  lO.OOO  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Foreign  na- 
t'onals  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe  now  number  over  76.000. 
Quite  apart  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  from  US. 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  and  from  NATO 
oriented  elements  of  the  strategic  reserve, 
the  U-S.  contribution  to  NATO — In  terms  of 
the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  alon»— 
remains  Impressive.  The  U.S.  Seventh  Army 
continues  to  set  standards  unmet  by  the 
forces  contributed  by  other  NATO  members. 

By  any  reasonable  measure,  the  United 
States  has  met  Its  NATO  commitments  In 
the  post  and  la  meeting  them  today.  By  com- 
parison the  efforts  of  many  of  our  NATO 
allies  have  been,  and  remain,  In  many  re- 
spects disappointing. 

In  April  1951.  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  Sen- 
ate Resolution  99  expressing  "the  belief  of 
the  Senate  that  the  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  partners  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  station  abroftd  such  units 
of  our  Armed  Forces  a«  mav  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  contribute  our  fair 
share  of  the  forces  needed  for  the 
joint  defence  of  the  North  Atlantic  area" 
(the  resolution  Is  contained  In  appendix  C 
to  this  report) .  In  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
that  resolution,  the  sienate  expressed  Its  con- 
cern that  the  other  members  of  NATO  main- 
tain and  Improve  their  defence  efforts,  and 
its  "understanding"  that  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  NATO's  ground  forces  In  Europe 
should  be  made  by  the  European  members  of 
NATO. 

In  subsequent  years,  three  Presldenta  of 
the  United  States  formally  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  keep  forces  In  Europe 
OS  long  as  they  were  necessary  and  desired. 
At  the  same  tlma,  they  expressed  their  cx- 
pectatlona  that  our  allies  would  also  make 
their  full  contributions  to  NATO  defence,  so 
that  the  burdens  and  re^wnalbllltlea  of  tha 
NATO's  partnenhlp  should  be  shared 
equitably. 

Fair  sharas  of  mutual  defenca  burden 
cannot  be  quantified  axactly.  either  for  1961 


or  for  1968.  Moreover.  It  Is  probably  Impos- 
sible as  well  as  undesirable  to  set  standards 
for  force  contributions  to  the  NATO  defence 
effort  on  the  tuuls  of  strict  rations.  Never- 
theless, it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  U.S. 
forces  were  first  sent  to  Europe  In  subst^n- 
tlal  numbers  when  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  had  not  yet  recovered  from  World 
War  II,  when  the  ability  of  these  countries 
to  earn  foreign  exchange  was  low  and  the 
so-c&lled  dollar  gap  was  a  serious  preoccupa- 
tion, and  when  their  prospects  for  political 
and  economic  stability  appeared  uncertain. 
Yet  substantial  U.S.  forces  have  remained  tn 
Europe  while  most  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  have  not  only  recovered  from 
World  War  n  but  have  reached  new  heights 
of  prosperity,  while  some  of  them  have  ac- 
cumulated Impressive  reserves  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange,  while  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  have  steadily  reduced  their  conxmlt- 
ments  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  while 
a  general  mood  of  confidence  has  taken  hold- 
But  despite  the  pleas  of  U.S.  and  NATO  po- 
litical and  military  authorities,  the  defence 
efforts  of  our  NATO  allies  have  not  kept  pace 
with  their  capacity  to  contribute. 

For  example: 

I.  For  years,  NATO  force  goals  for  the  cen- 
tral region  in  West  Oermany  were  28  >^  to  30 
a£.slgned  oombat-ready  divisions.  These  goals 
were  never  met.  either  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  or  in  terms  of  combat  readi- 
ness. In  the  Iste  ISSO's.  Great  Britain  with- 
drew almost  two  of  the  four  divisions  It  had 
promised  in  1954  to  keep  on  the  Continent. 
France  steadily  withdrew  forces  from  Ger- 
many during  the  Algerian  War.  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  war  rebuilt  her  forces  in 
Germany  to  only  about  one-half  their  pre- 
vious level  and  refused  to  assign  forces  sta- 
tioned in  France  to  NATO  command. 

In  April  1963.  well  behind  schedule.  West 
Oermany  committed  the  laat  of  lu  promised 
12  divisions  to  NATO.  But  several  of  these 
divisions  were,  and  remain,  undermanned 
and  understaffed.  The  force  contributions  of 
other  NATO  memt>ers.  In  the  central  region 
and  elMwhere.  have  shown  similar  deficien- 
cies. 

In  December  1966.  NATO  a:lopted  new 
force  planning  procedures  which  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgement  that  previous  force 
goals  had  not  been  and  were  not  about  to 
l>e,  met.  A  1967  Department  of  Defence 
memorandum  to  the  Combined  Subcommit- 
tee stated  the  problem  thtu: 

•  •  •  there  was  a  chronic  di^arlty  be- 
tween the  force  goals  proposed  by  the  major 
NATO  commanders  and  the  lesser  force  levels 
that  most  member  countries  were  prepared 
to  provide  (rhat  is,  commit)  to  NATO-  The 
goals.  In  short,  tended  to  be  based  on  purely 
mlUtuT  conalderatlons  which  did  not  r«Oect 
tha  political  and  economic  factors  affecting 
governmental  decisions  The  result  was  a 
shortfall  in  forces,  especially  in  quality.  This, 
in  turn,  made  It  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
strategy  on  which  the  sfoals  had  been  twsed  * 

Under  the  new  force  planning  procedures. 
members  develop  and  refine  force  proposals 
on  a  rolling  &-year  twsls  and  undertake  firm 
commitments  for  1  year.  This  process  may 
indeed  result  In  "realistic"  and  "attainable" 
goals,  in  the  words  of  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment memorandum  cited  above.  But  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  these  goals  will 
not  necessarily  reflect  what  NATO  military 
commander*  have  always  thought  necessary 
and  what  NATO  nations  should  provide  and 
could  provide  if  the  political  wlU  existed  to 
undertake  their  full  share  of  NATO's  de- 
fence bxirdens. 


■U.B.  Troops  In  Europe.  Hearings  before 
the  Combined  Subcommittee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  Committees  on 
the  subject  of  U  S.  TYoops  In  Europe,  U.S. 
Senate.  90th  Congress,  first  seas.  (Washing- 
ton: VS.  Oovernment  Printing  ^Bce,  1967), 
p.  30. 
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At  present.  NATO  has  on  paper  some  23 
to  33W  assigned  divisions  of  uneven  quality 
in  the  central  region.  France  continues  to 
station  some  two  dlvlalons  In  West  Germany 
(5000  men  were  withdrawn  in  1968),  but 
they  are  no  longer  assigned  to  NATO.  Like 
all  other  French  forces,  and  French  territory 
and  airspace.  NATO  commanders  cannot 
count  on  their  availability  In  times  of  crisis 
as  a  result  of  French  withdrawal  from  the 
mlUtary  structure  of  NATO  in  1966.  Early 
in  1968,  Great  Britain  withdrew  one  brigade 
and  an  air  squadron  from  West  Germany,  as 
agreed  In  the  1960-67  trUsteral  talks.  In 
May  1068.  British  Defense  Minister  Healey 
announced  that  Great  Britain  would  In- 
crease forces  earmarked  to  NATO  by  some 
40  percent.  Most  of  these  forces,  which  are 
among  those  being  withdrawn  from  "East 
of  Suez"  will  remain  eutloned  in  Britain, 
however;  and  the  future  of  the  remaining 
British  contingent  on  the  Continent  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  an- 
nual round  of  negotlatlotu  with  West  Ger- 
many to  offset  the  balance -of- payments  costs 
of  nmintalnlng  this  contingent.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  the  West  German  Government 
decided  to  cut  previously  planned  defence 
expenditures  tiy  about  10  percent  and  not 
to  increase  lU  armed  forces  beyond  the  pres- 
ent level  of  about  400,000.  These  decisions 
meant  that  West  Germany  would  not  meet 
Its  commitment  to  rsise  armed  forces  of 
508,000.  that  its  12  divisions  would  remain 
at  less  than  full  strength,  and  that  necessary 
purchases  of  equipment  would  be  deferred. 
Prior  to  the  Czech  crisis  It  also  seemed 
likely  that  West  Germany  would  reorganise 
its  armed  forces  to  achieve  some  reductions 
In  active-duty  personnel.  Also  prior  to  the 
Czech  crisis.  Canada  was  reportedly  "re- 
examining" iu  commitment  of  one  brigade 
and  6lx  air  squadrons  to  NATO  forces  in 
Germany,  and  the  Belgian  Government  had 
adopted  a  reorganisation  plan  for  Its  armed 
forces  that  would  have  meant  a  reduction  In 
its  NATO-committed  brigades  from  six  to 
four  and  a  probable  reduction  In  Its  forces 
In  Germany.  The  status  of  this  Belgian  re- 
organisation plan  is  at  present  uncertain. 
But  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  particular,  that  Bel- 
glimi's  six  brigades  are  understrength  and. 
tn  general,  that  reorganisations  smountlng 
to  revisions  downward  of  commitments  to 
NATO  are  to  be  regretted. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  not  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  some  NATO  countries 
and  to  exclude  others.  Deficiencies  similar 
to  those  in  NATO  forces  tn  the  central  region 
are  almost  certainly  also  to  be  found  on  the 
northern  and  southern  flanks.  Speaking  of 
all  of  NATO's  conventional  forces,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamora  said  in  his 
January  1968  "posture  statement": 

"Although  there  hove  been  great  improve- 
menu  during  the  last  7  years.  NATO,  on 
the  whole,  does  not  have  well-balanced  ccn- 
ventlonal  forces.  And.  there  are  still  some 
qualitative  deficiencies  In  the  European 
NATO  forces  with  regard  to  training,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies."  ■ 

3.  NATO  military  commanders  have  long 
expressed  concern  about  weaknesses  in 
NATO's  reserve  forces.  In  case  of  hostilities. 
NATO's  forces  in  being  would  require  rapid 
and  maaelve  reinforcement.  Most  NATO  na- 
tions stock  supplies  to  sustain  these  forces 
tn  conventional  combat  In  quantities  that 
vary  widely  and  that  are  reportedly  regarded 
as  insufficient  by  U.S.  and  NATO  authorities. 
Reserve  forces  suffer  from  lack  of  training, 
shortages  of  modern  equipment,  and  insuf- 
ficient means  of  rapid  transport.  "The  great- 


■  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  flaca.1  year  1M9, 
and  Reserve  Strength,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  UB  Senate. 
CK)tti  Congress,  second  sess.  (Waahington: 
U.S.  Oovamment  Printing  Oflloe,  1908),  p. 
L03. 


est  deficiency  in  the  European  NATO  foroM," 
said  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
in  his  January  1068  posture  statement  cited 
above,  "is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  mobiliza- 
tion base." 

3.  Ever  since  1951.  the  United  States  has 
required  that  its  army  draftees  serve  34 
months.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  persuade  other  NATO  members  to  adopt 
18  months  as  the  standard  term  of  service 
for  men  drafted  Into  their  armies.  These 
efforts  have  met  with  only  partial  and  abort- 
term  success.  NATO  military  authorities  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  to  train  troops  for 
modern  warfare  "18  months  service  Is  the 
minimum  useful  service  requirement,"  to 
quote  the  remarks  of  General  Lemnltzer.  the 
Supreme  Allied  Conunander.  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brtisseis  last  year.* 

Today,  the  only  NATO  nations  other  than 
the  United  States  which  require  34  months 
service  for  their  army  draftees  are  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Portugal;  ail  others  have  shorter 
oonacrtptlon  periods  or  no  conscription  at 
all.  West  Germany  requires  16  months  serv- 
ice for  all  Its  army  draftees,  but  there  has 
been  talk  of  shortening  this  period.  Belgium, 
Denmark.  France,  Italy,  The  Netberlanda  and 
Norway  now  require  service  for  from  13  to 
16  months,  although,  again,  there  have  been 
pressures  in  many  of  these  countries  to 
shorten  this  period  or  even  abandon  con- 
scription entirely.  Canada  has  had  not  com- 
pulsory military  service  since  World  War  n, 
Great  Britain  abandoned  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  service  in  1980,  and  Luxem- 
bourg did  so  In  1967.  Iceland  has  no  national 
military  establishment. 

4.  Defence  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP,  defence  expenditures  per  capita,  and 
the  percentage  of  men  of  military  age  main- 
tained full  time  in  uniform,  arc  at  best  only 
rough  indicators  of  the  defence  effort  of  any 
given  country.  The  United  States  Is  a  wealthy 
nation;  our  real  dollar  per  capita  GNP  is 
far  higher  than  that  of  even  the  most  pros- 
perous members  of  NATO.  Moreover,  U.S.  de- 
fence expenditures  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  expanded  substan- 
tially In  order  to  meet  the  ever-rising  re- 
quirements of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Never- 
theless, even  when  the  special  achievements 
and  the  special  burdens  of  the  United  States 
are  taken  into  account,  the  defence  efforts  of 
our  NAT^  allies  appear  disproportionately 
low.  While  U.S.  defence  expenditures  ae  a 
percentage  of  GNP  are  almost  10  percent, 
NATO  countries  coming  closest  to  this  per- 
centage are  Portugal  (6.7  percent).  Great 
Britain  (5.7  percent),  and  France  (5.3  per- 
cent). All  Other  NATO  countries  spend  less 
than  6  percent  of  their  ONP  on  defence. 
U.S.  defence  expenditures  per  capita  are 
more  than  three  times  higher  than  those  of 
France,  which  are  the  highest  among  our 
NATO  allies.  Only  Portugal  has  a  greater  per- 
centage of  its  men  of  military  age  in  uniform 
than  does  the  United  States.  The  percentages 
of  most  of  our  allies  are  less  than  half  that 
for  the  United  SUtes. 

There  has  been  numeroiis  reports  since 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  tliat 
aome  of  our  NATO  allies  are  postponing  pre- 
vlotu  plans  to  reduce  their  defence  expendi- 
tures or  otherwise  trim  their  defense  efforts. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  not 
only  be  a  postponement  of  such  plans  but 
also  a  new  effort  made  on  the  part  of  our 
NATO  allies  to  meet  their  multilaterally 
agreed  commitments  which  most  of  them 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  meet  prior  to  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  la  also  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  join  with  the  United 
States  In  seeking  prompt,  effective  and 
long-term  means  to  counter  the  b*lance-of- 
paymenta  costs  associated  with  the  station- 
ing of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 


« Addr«sses  by  speakers  at  ttM  lith  Annual 
Session,  Nortb  AtUnUc  Aatembly.  BnuMls, 
1967.  p.  83. 


The  annual  average  U-S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  from  1960  through  1968  was 
•3.377  billion.  In  1967  the  deficit  was  •3.&76 
blUlon.  and  tn  the  first  6  months  of  1068  It 
was  8810  mllUon.  From  1961  through  1966, 
U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the  inler- 
nattonal  t>alance  of  payments  In  Western 
Europe  were  some  tl.6  bUllon,  receipts  from 
military  sales  about  $900  million,  leaving  a 
net  foreign  exchange  gop  which  averaged  an- 
nually about  6600  million.  During  calen- 
dar year  1967,  U.S  defense  expenditures  en- 
tering the  International  balance  of  payments 
m  Western  Europe  were  some  •l.B  billion,  re- 
ceipts from  military  sales  about  fOOO  million, 
and  the  resulting  net  foreign  exchange  gap 
about  8700  million,  which  was  covered  In 
part  by  West  German  purchases  of  medium 
term  UB.  securities  in  the  amount  of  some 
8250  million. 

If  VS.  forces  and  dependents  in  Europe  re- 
main at  present  levels,  there  teems  UtOe 
prospect  that  foreign  exchange  costs  in- 
curred by  these  forces  will  sink  much  below 
the  816  bllllan  average  for  1961-68.  One- 
time costs  associated  with  the  mow  from 
Prance,  the  limited  redeployment  from  West- 
em  Oermany  and  special  U.S.  mUltory  pur- 
chases In  Great  Britain  agreed  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trilateral  talks,  have  helped  to 
riise  these  cosu  to  theU-  current  level  of 
some  81  6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  But  even 
when  twlance-of- payments  savings  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  redeployments  begin  to 
be  realised,  they  seem  likely  to  offset  in 
large  measure  by  rising  maintenance  oosU. 
At  the  same  time,  receipts  from  mUltary 
sales  to  our  European  aUles  have  ftl«*<Jy 
dropped  sharply  to  an  estimated  8500  million 
m  fiscal  year  1968  and  do  not  show  much 
prospect  of  rising  significantly  above  this 
level.  ThU  drop  in  receipts  is  in  Urge  part  a 
result  of  the  termination  in  July  1967.  at  the 
request  of  the  West  German  Government,  of 
the  socalled  "offset'  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  under  which  West  Germany 
purchased,  over  a  period  of  6  years.  U.S,  tnUi- 
tary  aoods  and  services  in  amounts  apprort- 
matlng  annual  U.S.  foreign  exchange  cost*  in 
West  Germany. 

U  S  defence  expenditures  in  West  Oermany 
are  higher  by  far  than  those  in  any  other 
EuropMU  country,  reportedly  amounUng  cur- 
renUyto  well  over  8800  million  annually.  At 
the  same  time.  West  Germany  Is  running  a 
lorKe  surplus  in  its  balance  of  payments  ^ 
May  1967  and  again  in  June  1968.  the  United 
States  and  West  German  Governments 
reached  agreements  on  measures  to  be  taken 
by  West  Germany  to  cover  the  large  for- 
eign exchange  gap  left  by  reduced  German 
nSlUry  purchases  in  the  United  States.  The 
chief  feature  of  these  '^«i°«°"-  ^^J  ,- 
apply  to  U.S.  fiscal  years  19«8  and  1969.  is 
the  purchase  by  the  West  German  Bundes- 
bank of  medium-term,  nonconvertlble  O-H. 
securities  In  the  amount  of  8500  million  for 
each  fiscal  year.  The  1968  agreement  also 
provides  for  about  8100  mlUlon  in  P^^rchases 
of  VS.  military  equipment  by  the  West 
German  Defense  Ministry  and  Includes  a 
West  German  undertaking  to  sell  an  addi- 
tional 8135  mUllon  worth  of  medium  term 
bonds  to  private  West  German  Investors. 

some  members  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sider these  recent  agreemenu  with  the  West 
German  Government  to  be  unsatisfactory  on 
a  number  of  counu.  First,  they  are  short 
term  in  nature,  covering  only  the  VS.  fiscal 
year  immediately  ahead.  Second.  whUe  pur- 
chases of  medium-term  bonds  count  as  a 
capital  inflow  on  the  VS.  balance-of-p«y- 
menU  ledger,  ultimately  these  bonds  must 
be  renewed  or  redeenwd.  Hence  they  should 
alao  be  regarded  as  a  potential  capital  out- 
flow Third,  these  bonds  bear  interest  at 
current  rates  and  thxis  result  In  some  azmual 
capital  outflow  to  bond-holders. 

Many  Europeans  opposed  the  limited  re* 
deployment  from  West  Oermany  carried  out 
thU  year  and  fear  further  VS.  troop  reduc- 
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tlon*  At  the  same  time.  It  appears  that  many 
NATO  f^overnments  and  centni)  bantu  hKve 
cooperated  only  partially  and  sometimes 
grudttingly  wltb  the  Unit«d  States  in  Its 
-'eirc'i  lor  wars  to  alleviate  ira  balancc-of- 
pflvmentfi  problems  Even  If  bond  purchases 
are  regarded  as  an  effective  means  of  neu- 
tralising U.S.  foreign  exchange  costs  arising 
frum  the  stAtlonlnp;  of  US.  forces  In  Europe. 
a  Significant  foreign  exchancre  gup  remained 
in  flfcol  year  1968  and  promises  to  remain  in 
fiscal  year  1B69.  ^fo^eover.  as  a  result  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  U.S. 
is  reptvrte«lly  planning  to  return  an  lar 
squadron  and  3  brigades  to  Oermany  for 
earlier  than  planned  enerclses.  which  could 
lead  to  some  unanticipated  budgetary  and 
balance-of -payments  costs  in  Oscal  year  1069. 

For  the  foredoJng  reasr^nj.  the  statement  of 
former  i^'cretaiy  of  Defense  McN'amara  read 
at  the  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Decem- 
ber IL>«7  Is  srill  very  much  to  the  point: 

We  will.  tberefoTe.  continue  to  maintain 
fornes  in  Europe  for  ai  long  as  tbey  are  de- 
sired. In  saying  this,  however.  I  must  also 
point  out  an  anomaly  in  European  attltudea 
whicJi  cannot  persist.  This  is  that  on  the  one 
band  there  should  be  no  dlm.nu:lon  of  U.S. 
forces,  but  that  on  .he  o:ber  hand  the  r«- 
sponsibUliy  for  meeilag  the  balance-of- pay- 
ments deiicit  caused  by  such  large-scale  con- 
clnuin;?  U.S.  deployments  m  Europe  Is  none 
of  Europe's  affair.  Ic  is  essential  tba::  deficits 
sucered  by  countries  as  a  re:£ulc  of  their  sta- 
i:onmg  troop.-  abroad  in  the  common  effort 
ib:ivUd  be  treated  and  solved  by  their  allies 
on  a  cooperative  baiiix.  We  would  welcome 
su^rgestions  from  our  allies  on  bow  lo  meet 
this  pressing  problem,  silnce  Its  solution  can- 
not be  further  postponed.' 

D.  COffCt.tI5JON 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovaltia  have  bad  a  prcfoiiudly  disturbing 
effect  on.  the  political  atmosphere  all  over 
-he  world  but  particularly  in  Europe.  In  the 
present;  unsettled  cwnditlons.  the  time  Is  ob- 
viously not  propitious  for  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  Some  man- 
power reductions  ml^ht  still  be  made,  how- 
ever, which  would  no*:  affec:  the  combat 
au>ablllty  ot  U.S.  forcei  on  the  central  front. 

Recens  repaned  moves  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  UA  admluisLraUve  personnel  in 
Europe  shuuld  be  encouraged.  In  this  same 
vein,  there  .should  be  a  reduction  In  the  size 
of  certaui  military  hcidquarters  In  Europe. 

But  If  the  s;;uattou  In  Czechoslovakia 
means  tha';  the  time  u  not  propitious  for 
subsiaatlai  U.S.  reducti:)n3,  it  certainly  also 
means  thdt  the  time  is  not  propitious  for 
any  dlmjiution  In  '.he  defense  efforts  of  our 
NATO  fllllea.  On  the  contrary,  the  mlUtary 
ramiflcaUons  of  the  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Crcchoalo^-altja  shotild  provide  Western 
European  goveruments  with  more  tangible 
arguments,  for  enlisting  the  support  of  their 
citizens  beblnd  defence  efforts  c;:>mmen5urate 
wltb  Uielr  capacity  to  contribute. 

Anxkx  VI 

IifTSffiiGATtoN  or  THs  PaEPAa£i>Nc&s  PaocaAM 

Report    by    the   Preparedness    Investigating 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Semces,  US.  Senate.  September  1968 

CHAP-rxa  m.  Tri  TnatiTs  PassENT  akd 

PaOJECTTD 
A-SOVITT   UNIOft 

1.  Oeneral 
The  SoTlet  strategic  throat  is  highlli^ted 
by  the  high  priority  which  the  Uasii.  has 
given  and  Is  gtrlng  to  strategic  nuclear  of- 
fence and  defence.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
dramatic    lncre*M    in    the   emplacement   of 
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ICBM's  during  recent  years:  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  new  svi^tems.  such 
OS  the  ABM  .system  oror.nd  Moscow,  and 
the  froctional  orbital  bombardment  sy.^tem 
(FOBS);  and  the  very  clear  determination 
to  devote  the  resources  und  technology  re- 
quired to  catch  up  with  and  perhaps  stirpass 
the  United  States  Im  the  strategic  field.  Fu- 
ture Soviet  systems  and  forces  will  be  the 
result  of  force  level  decisions  not  yet  kno^vn 
to  us.  which,  of  course,  will  be  inflxienced 
very  s'rongly  by  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment capablllf.e:?.  Our  confidence  In  projec- 
tions of  (he  ;^lze.  nature  and  compueitlon  of 
future  USSR,  forces  are  relatively  low  be- 
caiiiia  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
what  they  may  decide  to  do.  iis  well  as  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing. 

The  Soviet  willingness  to  devote  resonrcea 
and  deiermlnatlon  to  push  for  superiority  in 
This  field  Ls  substantiated  by  Soviet  military 
spendine  for  1667.  With  a  gross  national 
product  of  lc5s  than  half  that  of  the  United 
Sio*o<i.  Sov.ei  mllUorN  nnd  space  spending 
In  1967  approached  U,S  defence  cost,  if  the 
expen.se  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  la  ex- 
cluded. In  tprms  of  ruble?,  as  the  Soviets 
would  view  the  burden,  this  con^tr.utes 
about  10  percent  of  the  Soviet  GNP. 

The  Soviet  outlays  over  *he  past  few  years 
for  offensive  missiles  and  the  Moscow  ABM 
system  (excUidinr  R&:D)  have  ranged  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  thetr  total  de- 
fence and  space  expenditures. 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  outlavs  for  these 
missile  systems,  however,  are  for  MB/ 
IBBM's  tthlch  can  be  tar^teted  only  against 
areas  on  the  Soviet  periphery. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Sovie's  are  bulld- 
Ine  strategic  nuclear  forc-s  which  will  give 
them  grearlv  increased  cnr.fldence  that  they 
will  have,  even  In  retnllBtlon,  the  cspability 
to  assure  the  destnic'lon  of  a  rtgninc.tnt 
portion  of  U.S.  IndustrlRl  re3ource3  and 
population. 

The  indications  are  that  they  will  also 
strive  through  both  strategic  attack  and 
strategic  defence  programmes  to  Improve 
their  ability  to  reduce  the  damage  the  United 
States  could  Indict  on  them  should  a  nu- 
clear war  occur. 

2.  WBM'i 

The  number  of  operational  launchers  In 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force  has  grown  from  less 
than  100  launchers  in  1963  to  some  700  by 
late  1967.  By  the  end  of  1968  they  will  num- 
ber several  hundred  more.  The  Soviet  ICBM 
force  will  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  few 
years,  but  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than 
in  the  recent  past. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  have  tried  to 
reduce  the  vulnerahUity  of  their  ICBM  force 
to  surprise  attack.  The  first  Soviet  ICBM 
sites  buUt  in  the  early  a960's  consisted  of 
unprotected  above-ground  launchers  and 
storage  facilities.  Later  the  missiles  were 
placed  In  underground  silos  clustered  to- 
gether. The  latest  systems  have  Iwen  de- 
ployed in  the  fashion  of  the  US.  Minute- 
man  missiles — In  hardened  and  widely  dis- 
persed single  silos,  each  presenting  a  sepa- 
rate aiming  point  for  an  attacking  force. 

The  great  throw  weight  of  many  of  these 
missiles  allows  the  SovleU  greater  flexibility 
to  provide  shielding  of  components,  harden- 
ing, penetration  aids,  multiple  warheads,  de- 
coys, and  other  refinements  that  would  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  effectiveness,  survlr- 
ablllty.  and  penetrability  of  their  ICBM's. 
This  cannot  l>e  overlooked  In  any  discussion 
of  the  balance  of  strategic  power  and  wUl  \m 
discussed  later  in  this  report. 

3.  Soviet  tfrateffic  bomber  force 

While  the  ballistic  missile  has  clearly  re- 
placed the  manned  bomber  as  the  primary 
means  of  strategic  attack,  the  Soviet  bomber 
force  still  pofisesses  q  substantial  strategic 
strike  ospablllty.  The  Soviet  longrange  avia- 
tion now  comprises  a  force  of  1,000  bomber/ 
tanker  aircraft.  About  300  of  these  are  heavy 


bombers  and  tankers  and  the  rest  are  me- 
ditim.  The  heavy  bombers  have  the  primary 
mission  of  Intercontinental  sttack  and  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  Soviets  would  use 
most  of  this  force  for  that  ml.mon. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  a  new 
heavy  bomber  and.  should  they  elect  to  de- 
velop one.  it  Is  probable  we  would  see  Indi- 
cations of  the  programme  3  to  4  years  before 
the  aircraft  became  operationnl. 

4.  Missile  submarine  force 

The  Soviets  have  about  40  ballistic  missile 
submarines  and  about  60  cruise  missile  sub- 
marines. Tliey  are  placing  increasing  empha- 
sis on  their  ballistic  missile  submarine  force 
and  are  building  a  new  nuclear- powered  sub- 
marine ccmpanible  to  our  Pulsrls  submarine 
that  may  be  able  to  fire  ballLstlc  ml.=)&iles  to 
a  range  of  1.500  miles.  The  first  unit  of  this 
class  Is  Just  becoming  operational 

Because  of  the  short  flight  time  and  the 
current  absence  of  detection  systems  which 
would  ensure  adequate  warning,  submarine 
missiles  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  all  soft  military  installations  such 
as  naval  yards  and  airba^es. 

5.  IRB.^fs  ami  MRBM's 

There  hsvc  been  no  recent  major  changes 
in  the  Soviet  medlum-mnec  and  Intermedl- 
ate-mnpe  ballistic  missile  forces.  The  current 
force  comprl.'ies  something  over  700  opera- 
tional launchers.  While  not  a  threat  to  the 
continental  United  States,  they  are  a  major 
threat  to  Western  Europe  and  other  p?rlph- 
erol  areas. 

6.  D^fenitice  miuile  ayscrru 

The  So\-iet  union  is  employing  two  defen- 
sive missile  systems  at  the  prereat  time.  The 
GALOSH  system  being  deployed  nround  Mos- 
cow is  the  only  sy^Jtem  which  the  intelligence 
unanimously  considers  to  have  true  antimis- 
sile capabtUiles.  It  Is  well  along  in  construc- 
tion and  may  now  have  a  limited  operational 
capability. 

The  Intelligence  assessment  is  thnt  the 
GALOSH  system  protiably  cannot  cope  with 
the  sophisticated  reen'ry  vehicles,  penetra- 
tion aids,  and  saturation  attacks  Ic  would 
probablv  have  to  face  in  future  engsgemenis 
With  U.S.  ICBM's. 

A  second  defensive  system  Is  the  TALLIN 
sys'.em.  Some  of  the  Intelligence  community 
believe  this  system  Is  designed  for  protection 
a^uinst  attacks  by  new  high-performance  air- 
craft and  Qlr- to- surf  ace  missile  Ulte  the  B-a2 
launched.  Hound  Dog.  Others  of  the  Inieltl- 
genco  believe,  however,  that  the  TALLIN  sys- 
tem may  have  a  capability  against  balliniic 
missiles. 

7.  f raefiOTiai  orMt  bombardTnent  93/stem, 

A  new  development  In  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  development  has  been  the  pro- 
gramme or  space  launchlngs  to  test  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  fractional  orbtt  bombard- 
ment system  (FOBS).  This  wespon  prob- 
ably would  t>e  deployed  on  the  ground, 
launched  at  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and 
a  nuclear  warhead  brought  down  on  a  pre- 
selected target  on  Us  first  pass  around  the 
globe. 

While  FOBS  would  probably  not  be  very 
effective  except  against  a  soft  target,  never- 
the  less.  FOBS  would  give  the  Sovleu  great- 
er flexibility  and  compound  our  early  warn- 
ing and  defense  problems.  The  weapons 
could  be  launched  on  a  trajectory  that  could 
avoid  BMEWS  or  on  such  a  trajectory  they 
wlU  come  on  a  target  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Equator. 

8.  Reentry  vehicles,  liarheads,  and 
penetratfon  aida 

Although  there  Is  no  real  evidence  at  this 
time  that  the  Soviets  have  lnltlat«d  any 
advanced  reentry  vehicle  progromma,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  future  designs  will  b« 
directed  at  achieving  lower  costs  of  weapons 
delivery,    reducing    vulnerability,    and    im- 
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proving  systems  accuracy  and  penetration 

capabilities. 

Improvements  in  reentry  systems  are  hard 
to  detect  and  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the 
Sovietii  already  have  re~=carch  end  develop- 
ment work  In  this  field  underway.  Much  can 
be  done  in  research  and  development  and 
the  Soviets  could  be  fairly  well  downstream 
on  advanced  programmes  before  they  became 
luiown  to  our  intelligence  sources. 

Among  the  Soviet  objectives  which  could 
be  accomplished  and  which  must  be  watched 
for  ore  the  development  of  multiple  re- 
entry vehicles  (MBVs).  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  reenuy  vehicles  (MIBV'sl, 
penetrauun  aids,  reduction  ot  vulnerabUity 
of  ree.itry  \ehlclea.  The  introduction  of 
MIRV's.  could  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  balance  of  strategic  power — depending 
on  the  effectiveness  of  U.6.  countermeasures. 
9.  Summary 

In  the  near  time,  that  is  within  the  next 
year  ond  a  hslf.  the  Soviet  strategic  threat 
to  the  United  States  Is  expected  to  have 
more  than  1.000  ICBM  launchers,  about  40 
ballistic  mlFslle  submarines  carrying  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  missiles,  and  150  long-range 
bomber'.  During  the  Esmc  period,  the  es- 
timated threat  to  peripheral  areas  will  con- 
sist of  about  700  MRBM  and  IRBM  launch- 
ers, some  40  to  50  crui.w  ml.<islle  f:\ibmartnes. 
and  nbnut  700  medium  bombers. 

The  Moscow  ABM  system  hus  been  at  least 
10  years  in  development.  Construction  of 
launch  sites  and  attendant  radars  began 
over  5  years  ago  and  has  proceeded  Irreg- 
ularly since  then.  There  have  been  recent 
signs  th3t  the  Soviets  have  again  slowed 
down  the  deplo:.*ment  of  the  system,  thought 
to  be  similar  to  the  old  U.S.  Nike-Zeus  system 
which  was  never  deployed.  The  missile  for 
the  Moscow  ABM  system,  the  GALOSH,  was 
first  seen  In  November  1964  when  it  was 
paraded,  enclosed  In  Its  canister,  through 
Red  Square  in  Moecow.  The  sjrstem  may  now 
have  limited  operational  capability,  but 
the  slow  pace  of  development  and  the  fact 
that  It  has  not  been  deployed  at  other  cities 
probably  Indicates  that  Soviet  officials  have 
reser^'stions  about  Its  effectiveness. 

(Rapporteur:  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper 

RCPOBT  PRCSENTID  TO  THE  MU.IT ART 
COMMmXE 

(United  States}) 
This  Is  the  third  report  on  the  state  of 
NATO  military  forces  which  I  have  bod  the 
honour  to  prepare  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  In  the  report  I  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  in  November  1968,  I  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  military  situation  and  the 
balance  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  In 
the  key  central  European  sector,  following 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  present 
report  will  address  problems  that  must  be 
faced  in  the  future. 

I. — ^TWENTIETH     ANNIVEaSARY     OT    TH«     NOBTH 
ATt-ANTlC  THKATY  OBGAIilSATION 

NATO  is  now  twenty  years  old.  Prom  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  In  Washington  In  April  1949,  the  po- 
litical co-operation  and  military  preparedness 
of  the  allies  have  effectively  accomplished 
Its  purpose— deterring  aggression  against  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Treaty.  The  need  for 
the  Alliance  will  continue  for  the  forseeable 
future. 

In  1949.  compelling  needs  combined  to 
make  NATO  possible:  Western  Etu^pe  at  that 
time  was  clearly  vulnerable  to  military  at- 
tack from  the  East,  its  economy  had  not  yet 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  war  to  make 
the  effort  required  to  provide  an  adequate  de- 
fence; the  wtlllngneas  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States  to 
subordinate  some  degree  of  national  sov- 
ereignty— In  the  command  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  forces — mada  It  possible  to  create  a 
NATO  military  force  which  prevented  pos- 
sible Soviet  domination  off  Western  Europe. 


n. — NATO  lULITABT  STKATSCT — FAST 
AND  POESENT 

From  the  outset,  twenty  years  ago.  NATO 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  forcea  have  been  governed 
by  the  Imperatives  of  the  awesome  power  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent.  In  the  fifties,  when 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  were  still 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  Second  World  War, 
rebuilding  their  shattered  economies,  and 
slowly  remaking  their  armed  forces,  Ameri- 
can nuclear  strength,  seconded  by  conven- 
tional armies  of  the  allies,  was  the  basis  of 
the  protectioti  of  Europe. 

Due  to  the  relative  weakness  of  the  allied 
forces,  NATO's  strategy  at  the  time  could 
provide  only  for  limited  conventional  en- 
gagement, and  falling  that,  a  rapid  escala- 
t  ion  to  nuclear  conflict. 

As  tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  develop  sophisticated  nuclear 
systems,  and  increasing  numbers  of  deliver- 
able warheads,  and  as  the  certainty  of  the 
nuclear  annihilation  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  exchange  became  apparent, 
the  Alliance  souKht  to  develop  a  new  strategy. 

In  1966.  the  NATO  member  sutcs  adopted 
a  new  doctrine — that  of  "flexlbJe  response". 
The  foundation  of  the  strategy.  If  it  is  to  be 
effective,  rests  upon  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  adequate  conventional  forces. 
weaponry,  readily  available  supplies,  eom- 
miinlcatlons.  and  a  capability  of  mobilisa- 
tion adequate  for  any  stage  or  level  of  attack, 
and  without  any  lessening  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility. The  concept  of  flexible  strategy  sug- 
gests a  sustained  period  of  defence,  in  con- 
trast to  the  shurt  duration  of  nuclear  war, 
even  If  limited. 

The  purposes  and  advantages  of  "Flexible 
strategy"  compared  to  reliance  on  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  nuclear  war  seem  obvi- 
ous. Its  chief  purpose  is  to  deter  a  massive  at- 
tack by  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forcea.  Zn 
the  event  of  an  attack,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
strategy  would  provide  time  for  assessment 
of  the  scope  of  the  attack,  of  the  intent  of  the 
attacker,  and  for  mobilisation  of  NATO 
forces.  It  would  strengthen  the  capability  to 
resist  and  overcome  l»rder  clashes  that 
might  arise  through  miscalculation.  Irra- 
tional acta,  or  a  breakdown  in  political  com- 
munication twtween  NATO  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Above  all,  the  purpose  of  the  strategy 
Is  to  deter  an  attack  that  could  lead  progres- 
sively to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

While  the  puirpose  of  the  new  strategy  of 
"flexible  response"  Is  easily  understood,  and 
the  strategy  has  been  accepted  by  the  NATO 
Governments.  I  believe  It  is  evident  that  the 
implementation  of  the  strategy — the  provi- 
sion of  adequately  trained  forces,  effective 
weaponry  and  the  necessary  logistical  appa- 
ratus— has  not  been  accepted  by  \he  member 
states. 

At  the  core  of  an  adequate  conventional 
force  is  manpower.  In  previous  reports,  I 
have  provided  a  comparison  of  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  and  their  weaponry,  and 
I  do  so  again  in  Appendices  I  and  n.  Only 
small  improvements  have  been  mode,  despite 
events  adverse  to  the  Alliance,  with  which 
all  are  familiar. 

The  speedy  and  effective  Invasion  of  Czecb- 
oelovakla  emphasised  the  need  oS  Imple- 
menting the  new  strategy — over  one  year  ago. 

In  my  report  to  the  Military  Committee  In 
November  1966,  I  reviewed  the  mihtary  sig- 
nificance of  the  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time,  I  said: 
"It  Is  the  Rapporteur's  view  that  the  increase 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  forces  and  their  de- 
velopment In  Eastern  Europe  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Invasion  has  upset  any  assumed  bal- 
ance between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
ventional forces".  The  report  noted  that  ten 
additional  Soviet  divisions  hod  been  moved 
from  the  USSR  to  forward  positions  In  East- 
ern Europe. 

White  Soviet  forces  have  been  reduced 
since  the  CsechoslovoUan  invasion,  approxi- 


mately £ve  Soviet  divisions  and  100  air- 
craft remain  in  Czechoalovakla.  poaitloned  to 
maintain  firm  control  over  its  Government 
and  people.  Poluh,  East  German  and  other 
Wariaw  Pact  forces  which  Joined  In  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  have  withdrawn 
to  their  former  positions.  But  the  total 
strength  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  has  Increased 
over  the  level  prior  to  the  invasion,  due  to 
the  retention  of  Soviet  forces.  Twenty-seven 
Soviet  dl\'lsions  are  stationed  in  Eastern 
Europe  compared  Co  twenty-two  dlvlslooa 
belore  the  invasion. 

In  the  central  region,  approximately  23 
NATO  divisions.  1.500  tactical  aircraft,  and 
6,000  tanks  face  approKimately  56  Soviet  bloc 
divisions.  1,200  offensive  tactical  aircraft, 
and  13.000  tanks.  Supporting  the  Pact  di- 
visions in  reserve  are  large  forces  stationed 
In  the  Western  Military  Districts  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  reserve  divisions  bring  the 
total  forces  facing  NATO  in  the  central  re- 
gion to  about  79  divisions  and  about  4.000 
aircraft,  including  transport  plans  and  heli- 
copters, Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  well  trained. 
well  equipped,  and  combat  ready.  In  the 
centre  region  of  NATO,  the  M-day  land 
forces  of  NATO  number  approximately  390,- 
000  men.  and  they  face  approximately  416.000 
men  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

If  the  Oovemment  of  Czechoslovakia  con- 
forms to  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  divisions  may  be  withdrawn.  Such 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union,  should  it  occur, 
would  provide  NATO  with  an  important  in- 
dicator of  Soviet  intentions.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent, since  five  additional  Soviet  divisions 
have  been  left  in  forward  positions,  NATO's 
defense  planning  must  take  them  Into  ac- 
count as  a  possible  threat. 

Obviously,  the  territory  and  military  forces 
of  France  play  a  Tital  part  in  the  strategy  of 
flexible  response.  Prance,  it  is  assumed, 
would  support  NATO  In  the  event  of  a  Pact 
attack,  but  It  is  not  tiow  an  active  military 
partner  In  NATO,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
position  In  the  event  of  an  attack  is  a  short- 
coming that  cannot  t>e  ratlon&liced  away. 

In  the  face  of  increased  Soviet  forces  in 
E'istem  Europe  and  the  withdrawal  of  Prance 
from  the  mihtary  alliance.  NATO  forces  have 
been  reduced  In  number  and  combat 
strength.  The  United  States  has  withdrawn 
from  Europe  33,000  and  the  United  Kingdom 
5.500  men,  as  part  of  a  dual  basing  concept. 
The  Government  of  Canada  has  announced 
Its  decision  to  withdraw  5.000  of  its  forces  by 
1970.  In  addition,  the  Canadian  forces  In 
Eun:^>e  n^U  b*  repositioned.  All  Canadian 
forces  on  the  North  German  plain  will  he 
withdrawn  and  poeliloned  together  with  its 
present  forces  In  the  South.  The  oombmed 
Canadian  unit  nill  have  a  new  function  and 
capability,  because  of  the  addition  of  heU- 
cwpters  and  weapons  of  greater  fiLrepower. 

The  ridverse  effect  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom's  recent  withdrawal  of  forces 
may  be  tempered  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
dual  basing  concept,  and  by  their  assign- 
ment of  larger  forcea  In  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  respectively,  to 
specific  NATO  missions.  However,  the  total 
number  of  United  States  >  and  British  forces 
In  place  in  Europe  has  been  reduced.  Tlie 
key  to  the  effective  use  of  forces  based  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  Is  the  capacity 
to  return  th«n  rapidly  to  Western  Europe, 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  C-5A  airplane,  now  in  production,  wUl 
provide  the  United  SUtes  with  the  ca- 
pability to  return  troops  based  In  the  United 
States  and  assigned  to  NATO,  with  their  full 
equipment,  within  five  d&ys.  But  the  return 
of  large  numbers  of  troops  may  become  a 
political  Issue  and  ocoaslon  delay. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  strategy  of  "flexible 
response"  depends  not  only  upon  adequate 
force   levels,    but   upon   suppUes   of  neces- 


I  See  Appendix  QZ  for  United  SUtee  mili- 
tary personnel  In  EUCOM  19&0-l9e8. 
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tMTf  matcrlsJ  ftvall*b1e  quickly  for  use  «uf> 
ficlent  to  meet  and  to  control  an  attack  and 
to  pr«7eDt  Its  escalation  into  nuclear,  even 
tactical  nuclear  wiutare. 

My  report  of  last  November  listed  the  glar- 
ing deficiencies  which  the  Committee  con- 
sidered and.  I  believe,  accepted.  While  iteps 
har*  been  taken  \o  remedy  these  deficiencies. 
Imorovement  Is  slow  and  in  moat  areas  It  will 
be  several  years  before  the  deficiencies  are 
corrected.  1  refer  to  my  report  of  November 
ld68  for  a  fuller  descripUon  of  the  deficien- 
cies. 

A.  AiTcmft  •protection 
Hacidlcapped  by  the  limited  area  available 
for  aircraft  dispersal,  aircraft  shelters 
against  conventional  attack  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  Shelters  are  being  constructed 
upon  a  national  basts,  particularly  by  the 
Cnlted  Stales,  and  already  constructed 
shelters  of  World  War  n  vintage  are  being 
utilized  by  other  member  states.  While  a 
program  has  been  initiated.  It  la  not  thought 
that  adea.uaie  shelter  will  be  available  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years, 

B.  Tanks 
The  most  glaring  shortage  of  NATO  equip- 
ment is  its  tanks.  The  Pact  has  three  times  as 
many  tanks  is  NATO  forces.  The  United 
States  is  asking  funds  from  the  Congress  thla 
year  to  continue  development  of  a  new  im- 
proved tank  for  NATO — the  MBT-70.  but  It 
win  be  several  years  before  they  are  avail- 
able. This  is  a  qusnttutlve.  and  perhaps 
qualitative  imbalance  that  must  be  corrected 
in  th3  coming  year^  If  NATO  forces  are  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  heavy  thrust  of  a  massive 
attack  by  Pact  divisions,  heavily  supported 
by  lanks.* 

C.  POL  storage  and  diitnbufton  facilities 
T?ie  French  withdrawal  from  NATO  raised 
problems  regarding  pipelines,  both  of  com- 
mercial and  milicary  nature  which  will  re- 
main uncertain  If  Prance  maintains  its  pres- 
ent position  concerning  NATO.  POL  storage 
and  distribution  facilities  are  not  adequate 
to  the  task  of  waging  a  sustained  conven- 
tiooal  war.  While  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remedy  this  defect,  tt  U  my  understanding 
that  adequate  funding  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided and  If  It  were,  two  or  three  years 
would  be  required  to  provide  these  facili- 
ties. 

D.  Rtserve  material  system 
Increased  quantities  of  Improved  conven- 
tional munitions  are  being  built  up,  but  the 
situation  U  not  satisfactory. 

E.  liotHlization  and  reserve  forces 
It  is  estimated  in  the  event  of  a  Pact  at- 
tack. Pact  countries  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union  could  mobilise  reserve  forces 
within  twenty-four  dsvs.  Obviously,  if  NATO 
expects  to  contain  such  an  attack,  it  must 
be  able  to  mobilise  quickly  and  effectively. 
But  such  moblllsauon  t>y  NATO  will  be  Im- 
possible unless  reserve  forces  are  in  being  and 
sre  sufficiently  trained.  The  United  States, 
in  some  measure  because  of  the  Vietnamese 
experience,  has  made  great  progress  in  train- 
ing the  combat  readiness  of  its  reserve  forces 
and  In  providing  means  for  tbeir  ready  mo- 
bUisatloa  As  few  of  the  NATO  countries 
ha^e  conscription  systems,  and  as  the  period 
of  troop  training  varies  in  time  from  16  to 
M  months.  I  think  It  obvious  that  unless 
there  is  Improvement  In  force  levels,  train- 
ing and  mobilisation  procedures  in  all  NATO 
cottotrles.  NATO  will  not  be  able  to  mobilise 
to  forces  capable  of  meeting  a  sustained 
Pact  attack. 

Id  the  even*  that  members  of  NATO  do 
not  intend  to  provide  for  conscription,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  they  should  consider 
the  adoption  of  incentives  to  provide  volun- 
tary and  trained  forces.  I  believe  It  unan- 


*6ee  Appendix  IV  for  comparison  of  NATO 
and  Waraaw  Pact  tank  forces. 


swerable  that  modem  equipment  requires 
longer  periods  of  sustained  training— a  mini- 
mum of  18  to  24  months — as  compared  to 
that  required  m  World  War  II. 

T.     COMMAND     AHO    COMKI'NICATIONS 

The  policy  of  "flexible  response"  requires 
the  most  advanced  communications  network 
for  the  command,  control  and  disposition  of 
NATO  forces.  NATO  has  Instituted  proce- 
dures for  developing  such  a  network,  but  it 
Ls  an  early  stage  of  development  and  con- 
siderable funding  to  support  it  must  be  made 
available  and  very  quickly. 

General  Andre  Beaufre  proposed  to  the 
Military  Conunlttee  In  June  that  the  force 
capabimies  of  NATO  could  be  improved  by 
the  development  of  highly  mobile  reeerve 
units  on  a  territorial  basis.  Bis  suggestions 
were  welcomed  by  the  Committee  The  Com- 
mittee believed  that  reserve  units  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  General  Beaufre  could  pro- 
vide meaningful  support  to  regular  force 
units.  In  discussion  of  the  report,  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  a  training  period  of  four 
months  would  t>e  sufficient  for  the  guerlUs 
role  envisaged  and  that  units  serving  In 
familiar  terrain  would  enable  speedy  and 
effective  mobllisat;on.  psychologically,  units 
recruited  and  trained  In  tbe  area  of  their 
home  would  have  Incentive  to  defend  local 
areas.  The  Committee  thought  that  an  an- 
nual training  period  of  three  weeks  would 
be  required  to  keep  such  reserve  units  up  to 
operational  standards.  Tbe  Committee  may 
wish  to  auggest  to  the  NATO  Mllltai>  Com- 
mands that  General  Beaufre's  proposal  be 
seriously  considered. 

The  effectlveneaa  of  such  reserve  unlu  is 
a  subject  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Rap- 
porteur to  judge.  I  think  It  of  ralue,  but  1 
must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  such  re- 
serves could  take  the  place  of  fully  trained 
regular  reaeni-e  forces,  as  I  hove  Indicated. 

A  basic  premise  of  NATO  military  think- 
ing, based  upon  past  Soviet  military  action, 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  commit 
large  forces  to  combat  unless  Soviet  forces 
have  superiority  of  at  least  two  to  one.  and 
some  believe  three  to  one.  NATO  force  plan- 
ning was.  and  Is.  aimed  at  strengthening  its 
forces  through  a  combination  cf  advanced 
weaponry.  suppileA,  communications,  su- 
perior firepower  and  adequate  lorce  :«-vels  to 
the  point  where  NATO  strength  will  be  qual- 
itatively at  parity  with  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 
This  goal  has  not  been  reached. 

In  the  past,  attempts  v«re  made  to  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
NATO  forces.  The  most  comprehensive 
studies  were  made  by  the  United  States  De- 
portment of  Defense  under  Dr.  Alain 
Enthoven.  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fence for  Systems  Analysis.  Tbe  attached 
table  of  comparison  of  forces  waa  dene  under 
the  quality  of  wapons  systems  and  to  attempt 
to  correlate  the  effectiveness  of  systems  and 
peraonnel.  These  studies  were  the  source 
of  much  disagreement,  but  I  believe  It  can 
be  said  that  they  served  a  useful  beginning. 
NATO  Is  now  engaged  in  an  overall  force 
study  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
report  is  expected  to  be  completed  In  Novem- 
ber. The  agreed  findings  should  give  NATO 
OoTernments  a  more  accurate  Idea  of  what 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  strategy  of 
flexible  response  Is  a  reality. 

If  NATO  moves  quickly  and  effectively 
to  remedy  its  recognised  deficiencies,  there  Is 
reason  to  have  confidence  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  engage  in  a  conventional  attack  of 
any  slse  or  at  all.  against  NATO-  But  a  situa- 
tion of  quallUtlve  parity  must  be  attained. 
The  take-over  of  Czechoelovakla  In  1948  by 
Commtinlat  forces  waa  a  major  Impetus  In 
tbe  creation  of  NATO.  Ta-eniy  years  later 
the  Soviet  Union  waa  compelled  to  use  brutal 
military  force  In  order  to  allay  Its  leadera' 
fears  that  deviation  from  the  Moscow  view 
of  communism,  even  that  of  a  weak,  minor 
state    like    Cze^oaloTakla,    could    not    be 


tolerated.  The  Soviet  occupaUon  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  gradual  destruction  of  its 
popular  communist  government  was  a  radical 
reaponse  demonstrating  the  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  blcc  At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  clear 
demonstraticn  of  the  Soviet  ability  to  crush 
revolt  quickly  and  effectively. 

NATO  should  continue  to  consider  tbe  sig- 
nificance of  the  withdrawal  of  Prance,  the 
effective  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  grou-lng  pressure  for 
the  lessening  of  NATO  forces. 

The  questioning  of  the  need  for  the  con- 
rinuance  cf  NATO  or  Its  adequate  support  is 
undoubtedly  due  In  part  to  a  weariness  of 
twenty  years  of  costly  and  sustained  effort. 
In  addition,  a  significant  element  of  our 
youth  do  not  see  the  dangers  of  our  security 
that  we  saw  twenty  years  ago.  NATO  Is  at  a 
crucial  point  NATO  purposes  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  our  societies  If  It  Is  to  remain 
strong,  and  not  become  a  disintegrating  and 
Ineffective  alliance.  We  should  seek  mutual 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Psct  force  reducilona.  but 
maintain  our  strength  In  the  absence  of  such 
mutual  force  reductions 

It  is  the  course  of  reason  to  keep  NATO 
forces  as  close  to  parity  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  as  pDsslble  Our  people  would  un- 
derstand that  a  continued  effort  will  lessen 
the  danger  o'  conventional  and  nucleir  war 
The  effort!  to  maintain  NATO  Is  Justir.ed. 
members  of  this  Committee  would  agree,  be- 
cause It  all  on  s  for  the  mistakes  of  nations, 
miscalculations  of  diplomacy  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  armies  so  difficult  to  reverse. 
Continued  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  will 
Increase  the  margin  of  security  for  our  coun- 
tries and  the  world. 

In  order  to  continue  a  meaningful  role  of 
guardian  of  the  West  and  protector  of  na- 
tions that  value  a  democratic  system,  we 
mu't  maintain  an  tixformed  vigilance.  Be- 
cause the  NATO  nations  are  composed  of 
political  democracies,  no  decisions  can  be 
made  without  ihe  consent  of  their  peoples 
through  the  nctlon  of  approval  of  their  par- 
liaments. In  order  to  mske  sound  Judements, 
the  NATO  parliaments  and  their  people  must 
have  full,  accurate  and  balanced  intelligence 
about  the  threats  that  confront  their  c.>n- 
tlnued  existence  as  free  democraclea.  A  very 
Just  complaint  has  been  made  in  recent  yeirs 
about  the  lack  of  accurate  informatloo  nbou: 
the  nature  of  the  balance  between  NATO 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  cannot  continue 
We  must  have  full  and.  Insofar  as  possible, 
public  Information  about  the  nature  of  the 
threats  we  face  if  we  are  to  expect  our 
governments  and  people  to  prove  ELnd  sustain 
a  largo  and  costly  Alliance  This  is  a  primary 
obligation  of  the  military  forces  of  our  coun- 
tries to  our  governments  and  In  turn,  of  our 
governments  and  pnrllaments  to  our  people. 
Vigilance  is  not  possible  without  knowledge 
of  the  threat  to  be  watched. 

in. — TAcncAi.  USE  or  hvclzak  we.\i>ons 
The  Nuclear  Planning  Group  bas  reviewed 
the  NATO  guidelines  governing  tbe  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  reported  that 
the  outcome  of  this  review  was  a  strengthen- 
ing of  political  controls  over  the  release  cf 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  time  of  war.  The 
strengthening  of  procedures  for  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  is  a  much  welcomed 
step.  Further.  It  Is  understood  that  the  Nu- 
clear Planning  Group  will  continue  to  work 
on  ways  to  improve  political  coutrols  over 
the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  over  7.600  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Western  Europe.  They  range  from 
small  nucleor  land  mines  with  a  sub-klloton 
yield  to  a  missile  such  as  the  Pershing  with 
a  range  of  about  4O0  miles  carrying  a  nuclear 
warhead  In  the  100-kiloton  range.  The  pre- 
cise point  at  which  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  for  reasons  of  ultimate  secu- 
rity la  necesEarlly  a  "grey  area"  between  con- 
ventional and  strategic  nuclear  warfare.  II 
It  la  recognised  that  the  warhead  of  tbe 
Pershing  missile  has  an  explosive  force  five 
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times  as  great  aa  the  bombs  used  over  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  and  If  It  is  recognised 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  small  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  in  Western  Europe  would. 
If  used  singly,  cause  greater  devastation  than 
occurred  In  Japan  in  1945.  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  effort  to  strengthen  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  is  given  greater  weight. 

The  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
kind,  even  if  aimed  only  at  military  units  In 
the  field,  would  cause  devastating  damage 
to  towns  ond  wipe  out  the  population  of 
many  cities.  Tbe  United  Nations  baa  pub- 
lished a  study  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons *  which  shows  that  the  result  of  tactical 
nuclear  warfare  and  a  nuclear  full  exchange 
In  Western  Europe  would  be  almost  Indla- 
ilngulshable.  A  full  understanding  by  our 
governments,  parliaments  smd  peoples  of  our 
tactical  nuclear  capabilities  will  do  much  to 
underline  the  need  for  Improving  NATO's 
conventional  forces  in  order  to  increase  the 
time  before  such  decisions  to  tise  nuclear 
weapons  need  be  exercised. 

It  Is  the  Rapponeur's  hope  that  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons — tactical  or  strategic — will 
never  become  necessary.  This  Is  the  chief 
reason  why  a  credible  conventional  force 
must  be  developed  and  maintained. 

IV. — I.UtmNG    THK    STaATKOIC    ABMfl    asCX 

Tbe  only  rational  alternative  to  maintain- 
ing the  costly  and  burdensome  military 
forces  of  NATO  is  mutual  reduction  of  forces 
by  NATO  and  the  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  de«ire  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  East  and  West  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  armaments  has  become  apparent. 
Overtures  made  to  achieve  detente  In  Europe 
Is  one  Instance  of  this  desire.  The  Nuclear 
Te£t  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Nuclear  Non-prolif- 
eration Treaty  are  efforts  to  halt  the  spread 
of  the  devastating  power  of  nuclear  weapons. 
There  la  growing  recognition  in  the  world 
that  the  splrallng  increase  of  weapons  in  the 
world,  both  conventional  and  nuclear.  If  un- 
checked, can  only  lead  to  destruction  of 
civilization  as  ve  know  it  on  earth. 

It  was  m  this  context  that  tbe  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  Antl- 
balllstlc  Ml.<»lle  Issue  was  of  such  great  im- 
portance. The  issue  is  not  yet  finally  resolved. 
The  Senate  voted  to  approve  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  installation  of  the  limited  ABM 
system.  This  authorization  was  given  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  (50-50)  and  (51-491  on  two 
amendments  offered  to  defer  deployment  on 
an  ABM  system.  Further  legislative  tests 
must  be  met  before  final  approval  is  given 
to  tbe  Administration  to  proceed  with  de- 
ployment of  tbe  system.  It  in  possible  that 
the  impending  SALT  talks  will  provide 
tbe  basis  for  a  halt  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  weapons  systems,  for  this  Is 
what  Is  at  Issue  in  those  talks.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  arms  limitations  agreements,  arms 
build-ups  on  both  sides  will  continue  as 
both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  will 
moke  every  effort  to  preserve  their  deterrent. 
Tbe  technological  response  to  the  ABM  Is 
already  being  constructed — the  MIRV.  The 
deployment  of  FOBS.  SRAM.  SCAD,  NOL  and 
other  as  yet  unnamed  weapons  systems  are 
In  the  offing  unless  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tbe  other  nuclear  powers 
agree  to  a  halt  In  the  production  of  future 
weapons  systems  and  a  reduction  of  existing 
weapons  systems. 

The  ABM  and  MIRV  Issue  has  direct  rel- 
evance to  NATO.  If  tbe  Soviet  DnloD  and  the 
United  States  go  ahead  with  deployment  of 
these  weapons  systems,  the  NATO  countries 
quite  properly  must  consider  bow  these  tech- 
nological   developments    will   affect    present 


*  Report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  on  the  security  and  economic  Impllca- 
tlona  for  States  of  the  acquisition  and  fur- 
ther development  of  these  weapons.  Unltet^ 
Nations  General  Assembly,  October  10,  1907. 


NATO  strategy.  There  have  been  suggestions 
from  some  quarters  In  Europe,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean members  of  NATO  might  consider  de- 
velopment of  their  own  ABM  systems.  Such 
speculation  underlines  the  importance  not 
only  of  maintaining  an  effective  Western  de- 
terrent but  also  of  achieving  an  agreement  on 
tbe  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  systems. 

Tbe  details  of  the  ABM  issue  have  been 
discussed  exhaustively  in  newspapers  and 
jouroala  during  the  past  year.  Should  mem- 
twrs  of  the  Committee  wish  to  study  tbe 
matter  In  detail.  I  would  suggest  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Hearings  tKfore  tbe  Comnilttee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  SUtes  Senate,  Nine- 
ty-First Congress  on  "authorisation  for  Mili- 
tary Procurement,  Reaearcb  and  Develop- 
ment, Fiscal  Tear  1970",  Parts  1  and  2. 

2.  Hearings  before  the  Subcooamlttee  on 
"International  Organisation  and  Disarma- 
ment Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Seiute.  Ninety-First 
Congress  on  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy  Im- 
plications of  ABM  systems".  Port  1. 

3.  Hearings  before  Subcommittees  of  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Ninety-First  Congress  on  the 
"Safeguard  Antlballlstlc  Missile  System." 

v. — A    CUaOPEJkM    MUCI.XUS 

In  his  report  to  the  PoUttcaJ  Committee 
last  year,  Mr.  Blumenfeld  proposed  "con- 
structive discussions"  concerning  a  "Euro- 
pean nucleus"  within  tbe  Alliance.  He  called 
fen-  a  mimsterlal  meeting  to  consider  the 
"setting  up  of  a  European  Authority  for 
Joint  Defence  Elfforts".  The  Assembly  recom- 
mended the  eetabllsbment  of  a  Joint  Euro- 
pean Arms  Procurement  Agency — an  Idea 
which  went  part  of  the  way  towards  the 
more  comprehensive  proposals  contained  in 
Mr.  Blumenfeld's  report. 

This  Issue  has  caused  public  Interest  and 
discussion  particularly  In  Europe  over  tbe 
past  few  months  and  It  is  also  an  Idea  which 
is  bound  to  recur  in  the  future 

Mr.  Dennis  Healey,  the  British  Minister  for 
Defence,  spoke  to  the  German  Association  for 
I>ereDce  Studies  In  Munich  on  1  February, 
1969.  He  staled:  "What  does  seem  to  emerge 
strongly  from  a  look  at  i^e  possible  bur- 
dens of  tbe  next  decade  is  the  case  for  more 
military  oo-operatlon  among  tbe  European 
members  of  NATO — tbe  establishment  of  a 
Etiropean  Identity  vnthin  the  AUanuc  Alli- 
ance. In  the  poet,  many  Europeans  •  «  * 
have  been  reluctant  to  move  too  far  or  fast 
m  this  direction  for  fear  of  encouraging  a 
reduction  In  America's  commitment  to 
NATO.  I  believe  that  today  the  argtmient 
points  in  the  opposite  direction".  Mr.  Healey 
argues  that  unless  Europe  "Is  prepared  to  put 
a  collective  view"  on  Soviet -American  dis- 
cussions on  the  nuclear  balanoe  between 
them  "the  chance  of  influencing  the  course 
of  tbe  discussions  will  be  remote". 

The  idea  of  a  European  Defense  Grouping 
bas  had  precedents  In  tbe  Anglo-French 
Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  of 
1947,  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organisation  estab- 
lished In  1948  {together  wTth  the  Western 
Union  Oommand  Organisation  on  tbe  mili- 
tary side)  and  Western  European  Union 
which  was  get  up  by  Its  seven  member  govern- 
ments in  1954  when  the  Brussels  Treaty  was 
modified.  The  most  ambttlotu  form  that  this 
Idea  has  takt-o  bo  far  was  the  proposed  Eu- 
Tap^n.n  Defen'.s  Cimmumty.  The  EDC  Treaty 
was  signed  by  the  six  governments  which 
were  members  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  In  1962.  but  the  French 
National  Assembly  voted  against  ratification 
in  August  1954. 

If  the  European  countries  are  to  think 
In  terms  cf  a  European  "personality"  or  De- 
fence Grouping  what  would  Its  member- 
ahlp  be?  Tbe  Common  Market  Six.  some  Eu- 
ropeans argue,  (vovldes  a  logical  nucleus  for 
such  a  Grouping.  But  It  Is  evident  that  there 


are  sUll  deep  political  differences  between 
Prance  and  Its  five  partners.  Britain  makes  a 
large  and  vital  contrlbuUon  to  European 
Defence  and  thus  tbe  Europe  of  Seven. 
WEU.  also  provides  a  possible  starung  point. 
WEU  is.  however,  Uke  tbe  Six.  still  divided 
on  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market- 
There  are  some  who  argue  that  a  European 
Defence  Grouping  to  be  effective  musx  pos- 
sess on  independent  nuclear  force. 

If.  under  the  new  French  Oovertunent. 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Pompidou,  a  change 
in  European  political  relations  were  to  lead 
to  the  resurgence  of  an  EDC-type  idea  be- 
tween tbe  Six  or  the  Seven,  this  prestimably 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Northern 
Plank  couotrte*.  Denmark,  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. Mr.  Alastalr  Buchan.  until  recently  Dl- 
rec;or  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
In  London,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend 
the  termination  of  Portuguese  and  Icelandic 
membership  by  bilateral  defence  arrange- 
ments with  the  Umted  States.  Hia  suggestion 
Is  that  a  defence  community  could  be  formed 
by  the  remaining  European  members.'* 

According  to  some  views,  there  would  be 
a  problem  of  political  control  of  a  European 
Defence  Grouping.  It  is  maintained  that 
fully  integrated  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces  might  necessitate  an  integrated  sys- 
tem of  political  control.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
see  a  need  for  a  smgle  foreign  pcllcy  for  the 
participating  states  and  other  far-reaching 
measures  needed  to  direct  and  organise  these 
integrated  European  forces. 

What  could  a  European  Defence  Grouping 
accomplish?  Could  such  a  Grouping  work 
out  a  Joint  European  strategy  which  would 
be  consistent  with  NATO's  North  American 
memtjers?  The  Committee  may  wnsh  to  con- 
sider whether  a  degree  of  conventional  stra- 
tegic planning  might  be  usefully  wo.-ked  out 
and  Jointly  presented  by  the  Europeans  for 
consideration  by  NATO  as  a  whole. 

Despite  proposals  that  have  been  made  by 
General  Norstad.  the  WEU  Assembly  and. 
more  recently,  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  alter  tbe  traditional 
command  structure  of  NATO  forces  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Ehjropeau  SACEUR.  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  NATO's  De- 
fence Plan::ilng  Committee  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  an  American  offi- 
cer be  appointed  to  replace  General  Lemnitz- 
er  as  SACEUR  did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 
General  Andrew  J  Goodpaster  hu  t>eea  ap- 
pointed tbe  new  SACEUR.  It  had  been  argued 
that  the  appointment  of  a  European  SACEUR 
might  go  some  »-ay  towards  satisfying  Euro- 
pean demands  for  a  greater  say  In  the  mili- 
tary command  structure  of  the  Alliance. 
There  were,  however,  two  reasons  which  mili- 
tated against  such  an  appointment.  First. 
It  Is  clear  that  on  American  general  would 
have  to  remain  in  coaunand  of  the  Amer- 
ican controlled  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in 
Western  Europe  and  that  this  general  could. 
In  fact,  remain  the  Supreme  Commander  as 
far  as  nuclear  weapons  were  concerned.  Sec- 
ond, the  appointment  of  a  European  SACEUR 
would  introduce  an  extra  stage  in  the  nu- 
clear decision-making  process  which  could 
lead  to  added  delays  In  time  of  crisis. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  two 
functions  which  a  European  Defence  Group- 
ing could  usefully  perform  la  the  future. 
Perhaps  members  of  the  Committee  wUl  sug- 
gest furtbcr  possible  ftuictloos.  First,  It  is 
maintained  that  European  countries  need  to 
co-operate  much  more  closely  than  tt  the 
past  over  arms  production.  Msny  European 
planners  believe  European  countries  can  ouly 
continue  to  maintain  a  viable  military  air- 
craft indtistry  If  tbey  combine.  A  recent 
step  taken  by  some  of  the  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  to  meet  this  situation  Is  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  European  aircraft 
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companv  called  PAMAVIA.  wWcb  has  been 
formed  to  biilld  MHCA  imxilU-role  combat 
atrcrafr).  Because  the  requlrementa  ol  vari- 
ous European  NATO  countries  are  so  dlCer- 
ent.  there  remaln5  great  difflculiles  to  be 
overcome  belore  a  multi-purpose  aircraft  can 
tM  devt-loped  by  the  mltj-1970*s  to  replace 
the  P-104  series  and  P-4's  now  the  bocJtbone 
of  The  NATO  air  arm.  But  it  Is  beUeved 
th.-ir  the^e  dimcuUles  can  be  overcome. 

Second.  It  is  said,  rhe  European  members 
of  the  Alliance  could  try  to  establish  a  Joint 
position  ccncemlng  the  issues  of  disarma- 
ment find  the  limitation  of  nuclear  weaponji 
which  remain  to  be  negottnted  between  the 
Cnifed  States  und  the  So^-let  Union,  Some 
believe  tbat  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  United  States  to  worfc  out  a  negotiating 
pofttion  on  an  Issue  such  as  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treatv  primarily  in  terms  of  what 
13  accepiahle  to  the  Sonet  Union  and  the 
United  St-^tes  to  the  detriment  ol  some  Eu- 
ropean luterests- 

Some  say  that  the  European  NATO  part- 
neri  have  "been  then  left  with  the  diffcult 
choice  of  belDg  able  to  propose  very  minor 
Qlteritions  to  the  American  proposals  or 
refiiMUB  to  accept  these  proposals  at  all.  Tlie 
argument  goes  on  to  state  that  the  United 
Stores  Government  should  pay  far  greater 
attention,  in  the  future,  to  prior  consulia- 
lion  xnth  its  allies  about  matters  which  It 
intends  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Europeans  for  their  part.  It  Is  said. 
should  try  to  establL-ih  a  common  attitude 
which  theV  can  express  JoUuly  to  the  United 
States,  since  If  thev  speak  with  a  divided 
voice,  their  interests  will  be  le%s  InfluenUal. 
Presldexu  Nixon's  visit  to  Europe  in  Pebru- 
arv  1969  was  largely  concerned  with  this 
question.  Determined  effort:*  are  now  re- 
quired on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  make 
the  iim  of  closer  consultation  between  the 
United  States  and  lis  Etiropean  alUea  a 
realUv- 

The  Military  Committee  may  wish  to  con- 
sider whether  the  creation  of  a  European 
Defence  Grouping  could  be  useful  in  itself 
and  whether  it  would  promote  further  moves 
towards  Western  Europein  pwlltlcal  integra- 
tion. But  It  is  most  import."int  that  the 
cmercenc©  of  new  forms  of  European  co- 
operation concerning  defense  and  arms  pro- 
duction should  m  no  way  damage  the  co- 
hesion and  effectiveness  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  as  a  whole. 

VI — THE    MEDI  TERRA  WEAM 

In  my  previous  report.  I  referred  to  the 
"threat  posed  to  NATO,  especially  to  lU 
Southern  Flank  countries,  by  the  buildup 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean'*. 
I>urlng  1968.  the  number  of  Soviet  naval 
vessels  varied  between  thirty  and  sixty,  and 
m  general,  remained  at  a  level  sUghtly  below 
that  of  the  19«7  peak. 

There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  this  fleet 
does  not  intend  to  stay  In  the  Mediterranean 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Like  the  United  Statea 
Sixth  fleet.  It  is  not  dependent  on  shore  bases 
for  supplies  and  equipment  but  la  self-sup- 
portlng,  carrying  Its  own  floating  hoses  with 
It  in  the  form  of  auxiliary  and  supply  vessels. 
This  new  capatbUity  gives  the  Soviet  Union 
the  poeslblllty  of  applying  a  more  aggresaave 
naval  strategy  than  In  the  past,  especially  In 
view  of  Its  emphasis  on  long-range  sub- 
marines, landing  veaaels  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  ships  such  as  hell- 
copter  carriers. 

The  Soviet  fleet  baa  port  facilities  at  Its 
dlspoaal  m  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  In 
Egypt,  and  LataWa  in  Syria.  It  has  also  made 
■use  of  facUltlee  In  Algeria  and  elsewhere  la 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  considered  to  be  pri- 
marily political  in  Its  slgnlflcance.  But  the 
fleet  also  poses  a  military  threat.  A  naval  con- 
frontation between  the  Soviet  fleet  and  the 
ooDStderably  larger  naval  forces  of  the  Al- 
llaoee  tn  the  Medltcrraoaan  la  extmnety  un- 


likely, except  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 
Yet.  there  are  other  dangers.  First,  there  are 
situations  whereby  the  Soviet  fleet  could 
threaten  vital  communication  routes  of  the 
three  Southern  Flank  couniriee — Greece, 
Italy  and  Turkey — which  depend  on  sea 
routes  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  their  im- 
ports and  exporu.  Second,  the  Soviet  fleet  is 
In  a  positioQ  to  hinder  British  and  American 
submarines  and  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Third,  the 
presence  of  landing  vessels  in  the  Soviet  fleet 
glvee  it  the  capability  of  carrying  out  mili- 
tary landings  which  could  affect  the  situa- 
tion in  Albania.  Yugoslavia,  Israel  and  some 
Arab  sutes.  Fourth,  increased  Soviet  interest 
and  activity  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the 
Middle  East  oll-producmg  states  and  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  be  viewed  as  port  of  a  long- 
term  strategy  aimed  at  establlahlng  a  major 
influence  In  the  oil-producing  states.  Finally. 
foUowlng  the  Soviet  moves  In  Csechoslovakla 
last  year,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Soviet 
fleet  might  not  play  a  part  in  possible  future 
Soviet  repressive  actions  in  Yugoslavia  or 
Albania. 

Soviet  activity  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
not  been  conflned  to  the  build-up  of  a  per- 
manent fleet.  Soviet  technicians  and  military 
advisers  have  been  placed  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Svrla  and  Algeria  in  considerable 
numbers.  TTie  Soviet  Union  has  largely  re- 
armed Syria  and  the  UAB.  which  lost  .w 
many  aircraft,  tanks,  and  vehicles  in  the 
June  War  of  1967.  The  strategic  naval  base 
of  Mers-el-Keblr  could  In  the  future  be  used 
by  Soviet  submarines  and  naval  vessels  to 
track  the  passage  of  Western  submarines  and 
warships  between  the  Western  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic. 

NATO  has  responded  to  Soviet  activity  in 
the  Mediterranean  by: 

(I)  establishing  on  21  November  1968.  a 
new  subordinate  command.  Maritime  Air 
Force.  Mediterranean  (MARAIRMED);  and 
(2t  making  a  decision  In  January  1969  to 
establish  a  small  Mediterranean  "on-call" 
fleet  con.-ilstlng  of  naval  vessels  of  N.^TO 
countries  already  present  In  the  Medl  ter- 
ra ncan. 

MARAIRMED,  which  Is  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  E.  C.  Outlaw,  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Is  a  sub-command  of  AFSOUTH. 
under  CTNCSOtTTH.  Admiral  Horacio  Blvero 
of  the  American  Navy. 

The  task  of  MARAIRMED  Is  to  co-ordinate 
filr  surveillance  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  to  keep  track  of  Soviet 
naval  units,  both  submarines  and  surface 
craft.  Britain,  Italy  and  the  United  States 
take  part  in  the  work  of  this  new  command. 
France  cooperates  actively  with  it.  It  Is  hoped 
that  Greece.  If  it  acquires  suitable  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  will  also  eventually  take 
part  in  MARAIRMED,  The  new  command  not 
only  collects  information  concerning  Soviet 
naval  movementa,  but  is  also  responsible  for 
passing  It  on  to  the  interested  NATO  coun- 
tries. The  establishment  of  the  new  NATO 
command  and  the  decision  to  create  an  "on- 
call"  fleet  are  to  be  welcomed. 

Soviet  naval  expansion  tn  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  part  of  a  new  Soviet  global  naval 
strategy.  The  North  Atlantic,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  have  all  been 
the  .scene  of  increased  maritime  activity  by 
the  Russians.  Norway,  which  Is  In  a  par- 
ticularly exposed  geographical  position  to 
the  USSR  has  been  placed  under  pressure 
by  Soviet  naval  activity  both  In  the  Baltic 
and  off  Its  Western  coastline." 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  reconstructed.  According  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Martin  Edmonds  and  John  Skltt  pub- 
lished in  "International  Affairs"  In  January 
1969.  the  present  strength  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  these  vessels 
are  equipped  with  guided  weapons  and  about 
lO't  of  the  submarines  .ire  equipped  with 
balUstlc  missiles. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  Soriet 
naval  strength  has  changed  in  recent  years 
from  being  a  primarily  defensive  fleet  to 
being,  as  noted  by  Mr.  F.  Ooedhart  in  his 
recent  report  for  the  WEU  Assembly  on  the 
Eccurlty  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  more  aggres- 
sive one,  particularly  In  view  of  the  greater 
emphasis  on  long  range  submarines,  landing 
craft  and  the  introduction  of  new  typos  of 
vessels  such  as  helicopter  carriers.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  developing  a  global 
naval  strategy  which  will  give  It  greater  ca- 
pability and  range.  This  development  Is  a 
most  Important  one  and  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

I  should  like  to  record  a  view  expressed 
by  some  members  of  the  Conunlttee  at  Its 
meeting  In  June.  It  was  pointed  out  by  them 
that  most  of  Europe's  oil  supplies  were 
now  transported  to  the  West  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  via  the  South  African  Cape  route 
following  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
These  members  felt  that  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  this  route  was  vital  to  the  West 
and  that  although  this  route  lay  outalde  the 
geographical  area  covered  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  which  meant  that  NATO  itself 
was  powerless  to  act,  interested  member 
Governments  should  consult  together  and, 
where  appropriate,  take  co-operative  action 
to  secure  the  protection  of  this  route. 

I  would  like  to  report  briefly  on  one  very 
promising  development  of  NATO  naval  ac- 
tivity. The  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 
(STANAVFORLANT)  during  lU  flrst  18- 
months  operation  has  become  a  viable  symbol 
of  NATO's  naval  strength.  The  thirteen  ships 
from  seven  nations  in  four  extensive  exercises 
clearly  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  NATO 
navies  to  operate  together  effectively  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  The  Bucoess  of 
STANAVFORLANT.  It  Is  hoped  by  many  In 
NATO,  will  prove  the  forenmnar  to  larger 
NATO  naval  forces. 

TZI. — AKMS  COKTaOL  AND  DtSAaatAMXNT 

A.  Mutual  force  reductions 
Before  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoelo- 
vakla  the  North  Atlantic  Council  was  leaning 
In  the  direction  of  opening  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
concerning  the  possibility  of  balanced  mu- 
tual force  reductions.  The  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia has  changed  this  prospect.  The 
members  of  the  Military  Committee  may 
wish  to  discuss  whether  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions are  a  poaslbllity  In  the  near  future. 
B.  The  rum-proliferation  treatjf 
I  hope  that  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty. 
tabled  by  the  Amertcan,  British  and  Soviet 
Oovemmenta  wlU  be  the  flrst  step  In  a  series 
of  disarmament  measures  that  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  warfare.  I  am.  however, 
very  much  awar«  that  the  signing  and  rati- 
fication of  the  NPT  poaes  problems  for  sev- 
eral European  countrtee.  Ttie  question  of 
Buratom  inspection  and  control  la  a  vital 
ooncem.   Further,    the   reported   deilre   of 
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some  parties  in  France  and  Britain  for  an 
eventual  merging  of  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  deterrents  into  some  kind  of  Euro- 
pean nuclear  defense  organisation  la  an 
added  inhibition.  I  should  very  much  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  views 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  theee  ques- 
tions. 

C.  Article  VI  of  the  treaty 

This  article  states:  "Bach  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  of  effective  measures  relating 
to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and 
on  a  Treaty  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  strict  and  effective  Inter- 
national control". 

Article  VI  of  the  NPT  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  United  States  and  other  NATO 
signatories  to  enter  Into  strategic  arms  con- 
trol discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Members  of  the  Military  Comnalttee  should 
discuss  possible  Implications  of  the  NTP 
upon  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

D.  Limitation  of  nuclear  arms  stocks 

In  the  context  of  Article  VI  of  the  NPT  I 
very  much  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  begin  diicussions  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

Before  the  United  States  enters  into  bi- 
lateral negotiations  with  the  Sovleu.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  that  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  will  be  consulted.  This 
consultation  Is  already  under  way  on  the 
whole  range  of  issues  to  be  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  750  IRBMs  deployed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  aimed  against  targets  in  Western 
Europe.  Any  nuclear  disarmament  involving 
ICBMs  or.  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
withdrawal  of  American  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  from  Western  Europe,  would  re- 
quire that  Soviet  medium  range  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  Europe  be  removed. 
Speed  and  determination  to  achieve  results 
are  desirable  if  the  "SALT"  talks  on  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  are  to  suc- 
ceed, but  In  the  process  of  such  talks.  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment win  consider  the  vital  interests  of  its 
allies  of  highest  priority.  Detailed  discus- 
sions have  In  fact  been  held  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Ita  allies  concerning  the  preparation  of 
the  SALT  talks. 

Vni — BtraDEN  -  SB  ABINC 

The  United  States  spends  almost  lOv^  of 
GNP  on  defense.  Its  Western  European  allies 
s^pead  from  between  1.2"^^  in  the  case  of 
Luxembourg  and  2.6%  In  the  case  of  Den- 
mark, up  to  6.7%  In  the  case  of  Portugal, 
b.T^.  In  the  case  of  Britain,  and  t.S'^  lu  the 
case  of  Turkey  of  their  GNP  on  defense." 
This  has  been  the  basis  for  the  argument 
that  the  European  members  of  the  Alliance 
have  not  borne  their  fair  share  of  the  collec- 
tive defence  burden  of  NATO. 

Percentages,  of  course,  can  be  misleading. 
It  Is  comparatively  easier  for  the  United 
States  with  Its  very  large  GNP  of  $789.3  bil- 
lion in  1967.  and  Us  per  capita  GNP  of  94.037 
for  the  same  year,  to  devote  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  Its  GNP  to  defence  than  for  a  Etiro- 
pean  country.  The  United  States  share  of  the 
total  GNP  of  the  NATO  countries  Is  over 
half.  In  comparison  with  the  United  States, 
the  per  capita  GNP  of  some  of  the  European 
members  of  the  Alliance  was.  in  1967,  S1A99 
for  Germany,  tl.oe?  for  Britain  and  $476  for 
Portugal.'^ 

There  Is  also  another  important  point 
which  Is  often  overlooked  in  discussion  of 
this  problem.  That  U  that  a  high  proportion 


>'  1967  figures. 

"  The  figures  In  this  paragr^h  come  from 
OECD  sources  and  are  estimated  at  current 
market  prices. 
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of  American  defeture  expenditure  does  not 
concern  NATO  at  all. 

In  an  article  publUhed  In  "Foreign  Affairs" 
In  January  1969."  former  Ambassador  Harlan 
Cleveland  stated:  'We  spend  about  ten  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  for  defence,  but  that  of 
course  Includes  the  heavy  budgetary  drain 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  the  "pure"  U.8.  con- 
tribution to  NATO  would  run  well  under  two 
percent,  even  If  our  Atlantic  Navy  and  all  of 
our  GNP  Is  a  substantial  amount." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  paper  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  in  November  1968.  the  cost 
of  United  States  forces  committed  to  NATO 
totals  over  $12  billion  yearly.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  Britain.  France 
and  Portugal,  which  have  extra- European 
defence  commitments,  practically  the  whole 
toial  of  the  defence  expenditure  of  the  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  Alliance  Is  devoted  to 
NATO.  This  Is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  all  of  whose  forces  are  NATO  "as- 
signed." Viewed  in  this  overall  context,  the 
financial  contributions  of  the  European 
members  of  the  .Alliance  to  the  common  fi- 
nancing of  the  Western  security  are  substan- 
tial, but  a  greater  overall  effort  is  still  needed. 

It  would  be  useful  to  establish  the  finan- 
cial pattern  of  Intra- Alliance  armaments  sales 
and  intra -Alliance  general  trade  flgures. 
Western  Europe  Is  one  of  the  major  sales 
areas  for  Amertcan  exports  of  all  kinds.  In 
1967.  United  States'  exporU  to  EEC  totaled 
66,580.000  and  to  EPTA  totaled  $3,174,000,000. 
Imports  from  these  areas  totaled  $4,441,000.- 
000  and  $2,882,000,000  >■  respectively.  By  the 
end  of  1966.  direct  American  investmenw  in 
Europe  amounted  to  $11,200  million  whereas 
European  Investments  In  the  United  States 
totaled  86.273.000.000  at  the  same  lime. 

The  advanced  and  modern  weapons  and 
all  elements  of  the  logistics  system,  which 
we  have  dlscuased.  must  be  provided  to 
NATO  forces  if  the  approved  strategy  is  to  be 
successful.  It  has  been  and  U  the  Rappor- 
tetu-'s  view  that  the  force  levels  of  many  of 
the  NATO  members  are  not  adequate.  It  is 
recognised  also  that  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional large  forces  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  might  be  considered  provoca- 
tive by  the  USSR,  but  this  problem  might  be 
remedied  by  the  development  of  trained 
reserves. 

During  this  calendar  year,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  examined  tbe 
defense  budget  more  closely  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II.  Both  the  Executive 
branch  and  tbe  Congress  have  ordered  reduc- 
tions in  defence  spending  of  the  order  of  $5 
billion.  Reductions  in  United  States  forces 
have  been  announced  by  the  President.  The 
United  States  Senate,  in  Its  consideration  of 
the  defence  bill,  voted  with  overwhelming 
approval  to  reduce  and  maintain  reductions 
In  overall  levels  as  forces  are  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  dissatisfaction  In  the  UiUted 
States  and  in  the  Congress  over  the  slse  of 
lU  forces  In  Europe  under  NATO  command. 
The  reasons  are  quite  w*ell  known.  Included 
are  the  continuing  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such 
forces,  domestic  pressures  for  reduction  of 
governmental  expenses  and  the  requirement 
of  vast  Bums  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the 
country. 

I  must  say  also  that  the  general  opinion 
Is  held  that  the  other  members  of  NATO 
have  not  progressively  met  their  share  of 
NATO  burdens.  I  have  opposed  tbe  reduction 
of  United  States  NATO  forces,  as  I  believe 
that  United  States  security  Is  enhanced  by 
a  strong  NATO  organisation.  But  If  Arm  steps 
are  not  taken  by  other  members  to  increase 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  NATO  mili- 
tary forces,  the  demand  for  the  approval  of 
resolutions  such  as  that  Introduced  by  Sen- 


»  "NATO  after  the  Invasion". 
••  OECD  Sources, 


ator  Mansfield  and  others,  and  of  even  greater 
importance,  the  reduction  of  funds  appro- 
prtated  to  NATO  may  very  well  become  suc- 
cessful. 

I  am  sure  chat  members  of  the  Committee 
will  advance  other  issues  of  importance  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

U. CONCLUSIONS    AND    aCCOMatfCNCATIONa 

The  strategy  of  flexible  response  is  worthy 
of  full  support  because  of  the  added  security 
It  can  brtng  to  NATO  member  nations  It  of- 
fers the  possibility  of  additional  time  for 
reasonable  efforts  to  be  made  to  halt  dis- 
astrous escalauon  to  nuclear  war  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  bostilities  between  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO  forces. 

( 1)  If  the  strategy  of  flexible  response  Is  to 
be  earned  out.  member  governments  must 
end  the  present  trend  of  force  reductions, 
bring  existing  NATO-committed  units  up  to 
full  strength,  make  up  weapons  deficiencies, 
improve  communications,  command  and  con- 
trol facilities.  buUd  up  logistic  stocicplles  and 
Improve  mobilisation  and  reserve  capabilities. 

(2)  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  by 
member  governments  to  inform  their  people 
fully  about  the  realities  of  the  threat  faced 
by  NATO  and  the  costs  in  money  and  man- 
power required  to  meet  those  threats. 

13)  Diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  mutual 
force  reductions  should  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. In  addition,  member  countries  of  NATO 
should  make  every  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  SALT  talks.  It  is  hoped  that 
SALT  talks  will  lead  to  a  series  of  meaning- 
ful agreements  leading  to  a  limitation  and 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms.  Full  cotisultatlon 
of  Its  allies  by  the  United  States  concerning 
the  SALT  talks  should  be  a  priortty  for 
United  States  policy. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  generous  words  he  has  used  and  di- 
rected at  me  personally:  but,  far  more 
than  that,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  being 
willing  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  and 
being  willing  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

His  experience  in  this  area  is  unique  In 
the  Senate.  His  experience  in  the  whole 
world  of  foreign  policy  Is  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  value.  His  participation  lends 
a  great  deal  of  added  significance  to  the 
discussion  here  this  morning.  1  want  to 
thank  him  for  that  participation. 

BIT.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  in  Europe  where  we  vl8lted 
Warsaw,  Berlin,  The  Hague,  Brussels,  and 
then  returned  home. 


Of  course,  this  subject  came  up  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Mr.  MATHIAB.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  that  in  Europe. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Very  much  so.  What 
troubled  us  in  that  regard  U  that  it  made 
us  realize  how  complex  the  problem  Is. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  I  take  the  other  view, 
that  we  should  reduce  our  forces  In 
Europe. 

By  going  over  there  and  seeing  the 
situation,  we  know  it  Is  not  quite  that 
simple. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  for 
his  resolution.  It  will  serve  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  entire  issue.  But.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
status  quo.  although  that  has  certain 
merit  to  some  degree. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  find  some 
way  to  develop  some  pressure  so  that 
we  could  have  some  pressure  on  this. 

The  argument  I  heard  in  Europe,  ba- 
sically presented  by  our  executive  peo- 


ple, was  that  it  all  has  to  begin  at  the 
level  of  SALT  and  then  we  can  sait  of 

back  down  to  doing    mm  lliHili  fti  I i 

NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Fact. 

I  raise  this  as  a  question:  Is  that  the 
only  place  where  we  can  begin,  at  the 
top?  It  does  not  strike  me  as  really  a 
human  answer. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  tD  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  the  resolution  I 
have  offered  here  todaj'  does  not  pre- 
judge the  issue  at  all.  The  resolution  is 
directed,  rather,  at  finding  ways  to  con- 
tinue the  benefits  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance into  the  future  while,  at  the  same 
time,  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  burden.s 
on  this  country,  and  on  Western  Europe 
itself,  for  that  matter. 

As  the  Senator  suggests,  these  are 
difficult  and  complex  questions  but  the 
resolution  attempts  to  direct  Itself  not 
Just  to  the  question  of  troop  levels  but 
to  the  whole  community  of  interest  with 
Western  Europe  which  has  altered  the 
picture  so  much  in  the  past  20  years, 
such  as  the  enormous  increase  in  trade, 
which  is  the  great  revolution  in  foreign 
policy  in  our  time  and  has  altered  our 
relationship  with  Europe:  the  growth  of 
international  corporations  and  supra - 
international  corporations  which  is  a 
different  asiiect  of  our  life  today  and  did 
not  exist  when  the  alliance  was  first  cre- 
ated: the  growth  of  wealth  in  Europe 
which  makes  a  difference  from  the  orig  - 
inal  proposition  on  which  the  alliance 
was  founded:  and  the  status  quo  as  we 
have  known  it. 

All  of  these  are  factors  which  I  would 
hope  would  be  considered. 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  Just  an  automatic  continua- 
tion of  the  staus  quo  but  we  are  hoping 
by  this  resolution  to  stimulate  an  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  Europe,  comparable 
to  the  efforts  of  the  three  wise  men  over 
20  years  ago,  to  set  new  goals  and  es- 
tablish new  objectives  for  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  and.  thereafter,  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  reach  those  goals  and  ac- 
complish those  objectives. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  and  I 
could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  say- 
ing he  has  undertaken  a  task  that  Is 
extremely  laudatory.  In  comparison,  and 
It  is  not  a  reflection  on  my  colleague, 
because  what  he  is  doing  I  praise,  but  I 
am  trying  to  broaden  the  picture.  I  was 
distressed  to  see  our  Nation,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  totally  silent  on  Willy  Brandts 
ostpolitik.  which  I  thought  was  the  only 
good  step  which  could  be  taken  by  Eu- 
rope in  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  pubUcly  sup- 
ported the  ostpolitik.  I  think  the 
ostpolitik  Is  one  of  the  very  reasons  we 
do  not  want  to  precipitate  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  the  quesUon  of  the  NATO  troop 
levels,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
Chancellor  Brandt  has  any  possibilitv  of 
succeeding  If  we  alter  the  security  ar- 
rangements radically  at  this  time  whe-.i 
he  is  attempting  the  ostpolitik. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  Is  correct  In  that  regard. 
Any  precipitate  action  at  this  point 
would  not  be  good.  That  certainly  is 
what  I  believe  from  my  recent  trip  in 
Europe. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  doubt  that  the 
Bundestag,  for  instance,  would  modify 
the  Borm-Moscow  treaty  if  there  were 
fears  of  a  sudden,  significant  reduction 
in  U.S.  forces  which  might  cause  a  whole 
.■;hifling  over  of  the  checkers  on  the  Eu- 
ropean checkerboard  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  want  the  record  clear,  at  least 
fiom  my  point  of  view,  that  there  should 
not  be  any  precipitate  action.  The  reason 
I  say  this  Is  that  I  detected  it  among  our 
people  abroad.  There  should  not  be  a 
locking  in.  a  very  hard  locking  in,  in 
this  area  because  of  what  the  Senator 
says  has  been  going  on,  which  has  been 
going  on.  in  order  to  give  us  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  feed  the  Interests  of  de- 
tente. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  grasped  the  significance  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  which  Is  to  avoid 
either  a  locking  In  with  the  status  quo 
or  Just  suddenly  pulling  the  rug. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  significant  changes 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  dose  our  eyes  to  this  change. 
We  have  to  open  our  eyes  and  recognize 
the  change  and  make  ailJustments  in  our 
mutual  arrangements  wliich  are  compat- 
ible with  the  different  atmosphere  of  the 
seventies. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, has  undertaken  an  outstanding 
task  particularly  m  view  of  the  imme- 
diate future  when  seme  Senators  will  be 
traveling  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  NATO  conference.  I  think 
that  they  will  come  back  with  a  lot  of 
questions  and  a  lot  of  views  concerning 
which  direction  we  should  go  and  the 
view  that  perhaps  we  are  not  showing 
enough  Interest  in  Europe  In  view  of  the 
financial  interests  we  have. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  our  Job  in  the 
Senate  will  be  much  more  difficult  next 
year  as  we  consider  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion, or  some  similar  proposition,  if  there 
Is  a  total  blackout  of  responsiveness  and 
initiative  coming  from  Europe  and  that 
the  Europeans  must  address  themselves 
to  this  problem?  They  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  drift  because  that  would 
put  the  whole  burden  of  decision  here. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
agree  that  it  is  probably  the  Mansfield 
resolution  which  has  caused  some  intro- 
pection  and  thought  and  ringing  of 
hands  in  Europe  which  would  not  have 
taken  place.  It  Is  human  nature  to  feel 
that  way  If  we  pick  up  the  tab,  sit  back 
and  write  the  check.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  applying  pressure  to  have  them  look 
at  their  hole  card.  I  think  this  Is  bene- 
ficial from  the  point  of  view  of  Individ- 
uals generally  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  nations. 

I  wont  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  what  the  Senator  Is  suggesting  Is 
exactly  what  I  am  suggesting.  Something 
has  to  be  done.  We  have  to  begin  to  think 
about  it,  but  not  in  an  irresponsible  way. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  the  distinguished  majority 
l&ider.  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mahsftkld)  ,  has  shown  deep  wisdom  and 
restraint  in  giving  notice  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  his  resolution  but  withholding  ac- 
tion while  it  serves  as  a  warning  sign  and 
a  signal. 

What,  in  effect.  I  am  doing  by  my  reso- 
lution today  Is  blowing  an  additional 
whistle  to  signal  the  need  for  European 
initiative  so  that  when  the  matter  comes 
up  for  debate  here,  we  can  have  the  bene- 
fit of  that  European  initiative  and  the 
views  embodied  In  a  European  pomt  of 
view. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  only  service  I  could  render 
would  be  to  add  the  statement  that  this 
particular  action  does  not  temper  the 
pressure  meant  to  be  applied  by  the  res- 
olution, which  I  think  has  been  bene- 
ficial. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree, 
it  is  not  tempered  at  all.  It  is  intended 
as  sort  of  a  last  clear  chance  for  the 
European  point  of  view  to  be  presented 
so  that  it  crn  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  intelligent  and  responsible  debate 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  security  of 
Western  Alliance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  his  effort. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  participation  in  the  debate 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  withhold 
that  request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold mv  request. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Gcrniy)  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to   the  Senator   from   New   York    (Mr. 

JAVITS ) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  this  ini- 
tiative which  I  consider  to  be  both  timely 
and  significant.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Policy  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  the  parliamentary  wing  of 
NATO. 

The  problem  is  not  as  one-sided  as  It 
'.:■>}[&  to  many  In  this  country  with  re- 
sp::t  to  European  participation  in  its 
own  defense  and  in  such  emergencies  as 
the  Mideast.  They  disapprove  very  thor- 
oughly of  what  we  have  done — and 
continue  to  do — in  Vietnam.  They  felt 
that  it  was  irresponsibility,  and  lacked 
authority.  They  feel  that  It  Is  a  pretty 
poor  substitute  for  what  we  are  com- 
mitted to  and  what  is  called  for  under  the 
NATO  Treaty.  They  did  not  feel  that  It 
demonstrated  any  weight  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  terms  of  the  way 
in  which  we  utilize  our  resources  and 
other  capabilities.  They  ore,  bluntly,  dis- 
appointed m  our  leadership  qualities. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiw)  Is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  President.  I  joined  In  It  because 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  indicated  a  road  which  can  be  very 
productive  and  very  helpful  in  greatly 
improving  our  relations  with  our  Ehiro- 
pean  allies  In  NATO,  and  In  rocnsUK 


the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the  key 
issues  and  real  facts  of  the  situation  we 
face. 

I  compliment  the  Senator.  I  shall  work 
with  him  not  only  to  have  his  resolution 
agreed  to  but  also  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  par- 
ticipation and  for  his  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  statement  he  has  Just  made 
and  for  the  resolution  which  he  has  in- 
troduced. 

I  share  with  him  the  concern  for  the 
situation  which  exists  between  our  North 
AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization  allies. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was'founded  In  1949.  Its  establish- 
ment was  brought  about  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent 
Europe,  and  possibly  the  world,  from  ever 
again  being  involved  m  another  holo- 
caust which  only  a  few  short  years  before 
had  been  terminated. 

Since  that  time  situations  around  the 
world  have  changed  and  certainly  the 
situation  In  Europe  has  changed  There- 
fore. It  is  necessary  for  the  NATO  com- 
munities to  change  also. 

The  resolution  introduced  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  calls  for  contin- 
uing review  of  the  purposes  and  the 
strengths  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  benefit  from  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  Just  recently  returned  from 
discussions  in  Europe,  and  reaffirms  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  declared 
intentions  of  the  President  to  continue 
to  seek  on  a  regular  basis  tlie  views  of 
our  allies  regarding  America's  relation- 
ship with  Europe. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  the  statement  which  be  has 
made  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  res- 
olution which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVTTS  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  VirginU.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtnurev).  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsj  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


OUR  DUTIES  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
IN  LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senators  of  all  persuasions  can  agree 
that  one  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
the  prolonged  American  Involvement  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  fact, 
owing  to  this  major  preoccupation,  that 
we  have  neglected  our  other  national 
priorities  and  relegated  our  other  proper 
and  legitimate  concerns  to  the  back- 
burner.  We  t:ave  heard  much  discussion 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  this  session  con- 
cerning domestic  priorities  and  by  and 
large  I  think  that  some  refocusing  Is 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  I  would 
like  to  touch  today.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  priority  In  our  foreign  relations 
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and  that  is  our  hemispheric  relations, 
our  duties  and  obUgationii  In  Latin 
America. 

Mr  President,  President  Eisenhower 
formally  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  m  January  of  1961.  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Kennedy  Our  national  atten- 
tion was  riveted  on  Cuba  during  the  first 
monLlis  of  President  Kennedy's  term 
with  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pies  invasion 
and  again  in  1962.  B  years  ago  this 
month,  when  we  had  the  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the 
stationing  of  oBenslve  missiles  in  Cuba. 
I  think  we  have  a  national  consensus 
that  President  Kennedys  handling  of 
that  crisis — the  defusmg.  d  you  will  of 
that  nuclear  bomb — was  the  finest  hour 
of  his  Presidency.  It  was,  as  he  remarked 
in  3  lighter  vein  after  the  fact,  the  day 
"he  really  earned  his  pay."  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Congress  later  demon- 
strated thetr  concern  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
events  have  not  borne  out  our  Imtial 
optimism  about  the  Alliance. 

But.  beginning  in  the  wmter  of  1962 
and  carrying  on  to  the  present  day,  our 
national  attention  has  shifted  to  South- 
east Asia.  The  Diem  regime  came  to  a 
bloody  end  on  November  1, 1963.  with  the 
murder  of  Diem  and  the  army  coup  that 
toppled  his  government.  Twenty-one 
days  later,  in  Dallas.  President  Kennedy 
himself  was  murdered  by  a  wretched  lit- 
tle man  who  had  once  been  a  functionary 
of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  committee  and 
who  had  lived  in  self-imposed  exile  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  who  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Soviet  Intelligence  of- 
ficer: a  man  who  had  renounced  his 
American  citizenship  and  was  a  Marxist 
by  his  own  admission. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  dra- 
matic shift  of  attention  to  the  Par  East 
occurred  m  1963.  In  the  summer  of  1964. 
Constress  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution and  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam began  m  earnest  in  January  of  1965. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  revive  those  years 
or  those  decisions.  Perhaps  the  shift  was 
necessary  or  inevitable.  In  any  event, 
there  was  a  shift  and  I  emphasize  my 
central  point  that,  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  l>€«ome  preoccupied — some  would 
say  obsessed  with  Southeast  Asia — there 
has  been  a  corresponding  neglect  of  our 
duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  In 
Latin  America. 

It  is  axiomatic.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  a  special  relationship  with  Latin 
America.  It  Is  In  the  first  level,  based  on 
geography  and  the  concept  of  a  hemis- 
pheric community.  The  26  countries  of 
Latin  America  look  to  the  United  States 
for  investment  capital,  technological 
hardware,  skills  and  processes:  the 
Umted  States  depends  on  Latin  America 
for  much  of  its  raw  material,  the  exotic 
metals  so  necessary  to  modem  technol- 
ogy. This  Interdependence  is  more  and 
more  necessary  and  desirable.  But.  be- 
yond the  physical  level,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  uiiifying  factors  on  the  psy- 
chological level.  We  also  have  a  fabric 
of  treaties,  organizations,  and  commit- 
ments which  are  the  formal  and  obvious 
elements  of  the  Inter-American  system. 
But  apart  from  the  economic  interests 
and  the  treaties  and  the  conventional 
security  arrangements,  the  relationship 


is  special  and  unique  and  we  can  neglect 
it  only  at  our  own  peril.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  have  been  neglectmg  it. 
and  that  is  not  good. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  report  on  his 
mission  to  Latin  America  at  the  request 
of  President  Nixon  highlighted  this  very 
point: 

Ttie  Unll«d  8tat«s  iiaa  allowed  a  lio6t  of 
narrow  spe<!tal  tntereftts,  a  series  of  other 
[oreign  policy  prlorllles.  budgetary  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  coDECraims.  a  burgeoning 
bureaucratic  tangle,  and  well-intentioned 
but  unrealistic  rbetoric  to  submerge  this 
special  relnuonshlp  to  ttie  point  wtiere  many 
of  ita  neigtit>or3  in  the  henusptiere  wonder 
U  the  policies,  so  critical  to  tile  development 
process  of  other  nations,  have  been  distorted 
to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes  In  the  United 
States  having  nothing  Uy  do  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  interests  of  lis  nelghtwrs;  In  fact, 
ail  too  often,  these  purposes  tmve  been  in 
sharp  conflict  with  the  goals  of  development. 

Moreover,  In  Its  relations,  the  United  States 
has  all  too  often  demonstrated,  at  least  sub- 
consciously, a  paternalistic  attitude  toward 
the  other  nations  of  the  bemlspbere.  It  has 
tried  to  direct  the  Internal  affairs  ot  other 
nations  to  an  unseemly  degree,  thinking,  per- 
haps arrogantly,  that  It  knew  what  was  iMst 
for  them.  It  has  underestimated  the  capaci- 
ties of  these  nations  and  their  willingness  to 
assume  responsibiilty  for  the  course  of  future 
developmenu.  The  T7nited  States  has  talked 
about  partnership,  but  it  has  not  truly  prac- 
ticed It." 

His  report,  while  careful  to  stress  that 
generalizations  about  the  26  countries 
of  Latin  America  are  dangerous — because 
of  their  varying  levels  of  development, 
varying  forms  of  goveriunent.  varying 
conditions  and  vast  differences  among 
the  countries  themselves,  and  between 
the  peoples  within  the  countries — his 
overall  conclusion  is  that  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Latin  America  has  grown 
precipitously  in  recent  years.  His  view 
is — and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
commonsense  In  this  conclusion — that 
we  have  allowed  our  special  relationships 
with  Latin  American  countries  to  dete- 
riorate. He  says: 

If  we  cannot  njalntaln  a  constructive  re- 
latltmshlp  in  the  western  hemisphere,  we 
will  hardly  l)e  able  to  achieve  successful 
order  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Moreover,  fail- 
ure to  maintain  the  special  relationship 
would  create  a  vacuum  In  the  hemisphere 
and  facilitate  the  Influence  m  the  region  of 
hostile  foreign  powers. 

Essentially  that  Is  what  we  see  hap- 
pening right  now. 

In  the  decade  that  has  passed  between 
1960  and  1970  there  have  been  sweeping 
changes  in  Latin  America,  not  all  of  them 
good.  'We  can  take  some  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  mucli  genuine  progress  has 
been  made.  But,  we  should  very  properly 
be  alarmed  and  concerned  about  our 
other  developments. 

In  Chile.  Dr.  Salvadore  Allende.  a 
Marxist,  polled  36.3  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  the  high  vote  in  a  three-way 
race,  and  the  indications  are  that  a  few 
days  hence,  on  October  24  the  Chilean 
Congress  will  confirm  his  claim  to  the 
Presidency,  If  it  does.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  In  history  that  a  great  nation  has 
voted  a  Communist  government  into  of- 
fice. A  few  years  ago.  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  impossible  In  Chile. 

Just  last  week,  a  palace  revolution  has 
brought  a  change  of  government  to  Bo- 
livia. All  IndicaUons  are  that  It  Is  leltUt, 


If  it  is  not  Communist,  It  tmdoubtedly 
will  be  friendly  to  the  Soviets  and  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  course  of 
events  that  followed  a  similar  leftist 
coup  in  Peru  in  1968,  That  government 
has  been  consistently  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  since  coming  to  power 
has  expropriated  large  property  interests 
of  American  companies. 

In  Uruguay,  forces  are  ot  work  which, 
if  unchecked,  will  certainly  consume 
that  unfortunate  country.  The  Tupa- 
maros.  as  we  all  know  so  very  well, 
recently  kidnaped  and  murdered  Daniel 
Mltrione,  an  American  expert  on  police 
matters  who  was  attached  to  our  Em- 
t>assy  in  Montlvideo.  Even  as  we  dLscuss 
this  today  another  American  diplomat 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tupamaros.  his 
life  in  jeopardy.  We  have  received  re- 
ports that  the  Tupamaros  have  an  inter- 
national Communist  brigade,  not  unlike 
the  international  brigade  that  fought  on 
the  loyalist  Communist  side  during  the 
Spanish  civil  war.  It  is  made  up  of 
French.  Spanish,  and  other  Europeans  in 
addition  to  Argentinians,  Brazilians,  and 
Paraguayans.  It  has  formal  links  with 
and  exchanges  personnel  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  left  in  Chile 
and  the  revolutionary  armed  forces,  a 
terrorist  group,  m  Argentina. 

President  Jorge  Pucheco  of  Uruguay 
has  publicly  indicated  he  has  substan- 
tial proof  that  the  terrorists  in  his  coim- 
try  are  acting  in  concert  with  and  at  the 
direction  of  Cuba's  Latin  American  sol- 
idarity organization,  the  organ  that 
Castro  uses_to  export  his  revolution. 

Thiee  years  ago  this  month.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Ernesto  Che  Guevara  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  in  the  remote  Boliv- 
ian jungles.  He  met  his  ignominious  end 
with  a  handful  of  terrorists  in  the  hin- 
terland. 

Since  the  death  of  Che  and  m  recog- 
nition of  his  failure,  the  subversive  ele- 
ments in  Latin  America  have  apparently 
had  a  change  of  heart  about  the  utility 
of  rural  guerrilla  warfare.  They  have 
switched  instead  to  urban  terrorism. 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that 
the  Communist  parties  o(  Argentlii*, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  meeting  In  Monti- 
video  In  the  spring  of  1968  agreed  to  a 
plan  for  all-out  urban  terrorism.  We 
have  witnessed  in  the  last  2  years.  Mr. 
President,  the  effectiveness  of  this  wick- 
ed plan.  Our  diplomats  and  those  of 
other  friendly  states  have  been  kidnaped, 
shot,  and  in  some  instances  murdered. 

In  January  1968,  guerrillas  in  Guate- 
mala City  machine-gunned  to  death  two 
American  military  attaches  who  were 
returning  to  the  embassy  after  having 
lunch. 

In  August  1968.  U,S.  Ambassador  Gor- 
den  Meln  was  murdered  In  Guatemala 
City. 

In  October  1968,  U,8.  Army  Attach* 
Charles  Chandler  was  murdered  by  ter- 
rorists in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  as  his  9- 
year-old  son  watched. 

In  June  1969,  terrorists  flrebombed  13 
Buenos  Aires  supermarkets  owned  by 
the  Rockefeller  family.  In  September 
1969,  U.S.  Ambassador  C.  Burke  Elbrlck 
was  kidnaped  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
returned  to  safety  only  alter  15  political 
prisoners  were  Sown  to  sanctuary  in 
Mexico. 
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In  March  1970.  the  Japanese  consul 
general  in  Sao  Paulo  was  kidnaped:  and 
in  the  same  month,  an  American  labor 
atuchi,  Sean  HoUy.  was  kidnaped  and 
ransomed  for  a  political  prisoner.  Our  air 
attache.  Col,  Donald  Crowley,  was  kid- 
naped and  later  returned  safely  after 
20  Brazilian  prisoners  were  freed. 

Last  April,  Karl  von  Spretl,  the  West 
German  ambassador  to  Guatemala  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood  when  the  gov- 
errunent  refused  to  bow  to  the  ransom 
demands  of  releasing  political  prisoners. 

Later  that  same  month  our  consul  in 
Porto  Alegre.  Brazil,  was  woimded  in 
escaping  from  a  ten'orist  ambush. 

In  May  1970.  Pedro  Eugenic  Aramburu. 
former  President  of  Argentina,  was  kid- 
naped from  his  home  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  murdered. 

In  Jime  1970.  Ehren  von  Holleben, 
the  West  German  ambassador  to  Brazil, 
was  kidnaped  in  Rio  by  terrorists  and 
one  of  his  body  guards  was  murdered. 
Von  Holleben  was  later  exchanged  for 
40  prisoners  who  were  flown  to  Algiers. 

Daniel  Mltrione  was  murdered  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year,  and  Claude  Fry.  our  aid 
agronomist  in  Uruguay  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tupamaros, 

These  tocidents  which  I  have  cited  are 
ju'it  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  serve  only 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  Latin  America 
is  shifting  more  and  more  away  from 
U.S.  friendship  and  Into  the  eager,  em- 
bracing arms  of  the  Soriet  Union. 

All  this  is  also  by  way  of  prelude 
and  introduction  to  recent  events  in 
Cuba,  which  comprise  the  latest,  brazen 
Soviet  incursion  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  alarmed  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  very  serious  new 
push  by  the  Soviets  for  further  military 
leverage  in  the  bacl^ard  of  the  United 
States  and  right  imder  our  noses. 

I  refer  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Soviets  may  be  in  the  process  of  building 
a  permanent  nuclear  submarine  base  in 
Cuba,  This  story  has  been  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  for  some  time — at 
least  since  May.  In  the  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  released  August  20.  1970. 
there  was  testimony  that  a  Soviet  task 
force,  including  two  conventionally  pow- 
ered and  one  nuclear-powered  submarine 
visited  Cienfucgos  Harbor  in  Cuba  in 
May  1970 — page  29  of  House  document. 
Cuba,  and  the  Caribbean,  The  task  force 
also  included  a  guided-missile  cruiser,  a 
missile-equipped  destroyer,  and  an  oil 
tanker.  In  April  and  May  of  1970  three 
flights  of  two  Soviet  reconnaissance  air- 
craft flew  nonstop  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Havana.  Since  May.  a  submarine  ten- 
der, another  tanker,  and  an  LST  ar- 
rived in  Cienfuegos  Harbor.  Various 
other  published  data  indicated  that  a 
substantial  building  program  is  going  on 
at  Alcatraz  Island  in  Cienfuegos  Harbor. 

This  was  tlie  settmg.  then,  for  the  Sep- 
tember 25  announcement  from  the  Wliite 
House.  The  White  House  spokesman  said 
the  United  States  would  look  with  utmost 
seriousness  on  Russia's  establishing  a 
submarine  base  in  Cuba,  noting  that  the 
Pentagon  had  "firm  indications"  that 
the  Soviets  may  be  establishing  a  perma- 
nent submarine  base  in  Cuba.  That  same 
unnamed  spokesman  said  that  President 
Kennedy's   1962  policy  declaration  was 


still  current  U.S.  policy;  that  the  pres- 
ence of  hostile  offensive  weapons  in  the 
Caribbean  was  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of  this 
apparent  new  Soviet  threat  are  stagger- 
ing. In  1962.  we  were  concerned  about 
the  presence  of  Russian  missiles  which 
had  a  range  of  approximately  1.000 
nautical  miles.  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rines are  now  equipped  with  Polaris  type 
ballistic  missiles  each  with  a  range  of 
about  2.000  miles — twice  as  far  as  those 
in  1962. 

The  Soviets  now  have  13  Polaris- 
equipped  nuclear  submarines  opera- 
tional; each  such  submarine  carries  16 
nuclear  missiles  with  1 -megaton  war- 
heads. The  Soviets  reportedly  are  build- 
ing IS  new  nuclear  submarines  right  now. 

These  Russian  Polaris  type  missiles, 
like  ours,  can  be  fired  from  underwater; 
they  travel  at  supersonic  speeds  into  the 
stratosphere  agamst  targets,  as  I  say.  up 
to  2.000  miles  away.  Fighter  planes  are 
useless  against  such  missiles,  and.  as  we 
know,  our  ABM  system  is  not  operational 
and  will  not  be  for  some  time. 

I  thmk.  Mr,  President,  that  the  appar- 
ent intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
build  such  a  facility  In  Cuba  Is  a  most 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  one,  Mr,  President, 
which  we  cannot  ignore  or  lightly  dis- 
miss. If  such  a  base  should  become  oper- 
atlofial.  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician to  realize  that  this  move  would 
effectively  increase  by  some  substantial 
figure  the  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  ca- 
pability in  the  Atlantic,  The  submarines 
could  remain  on  station  much  longer. 
They  would  not  have  to  make  the  Ions 
trip  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  regular 
Intervals.  Crews  could  take  the  necessarj' 
rest,  recreation  intervals  at  Cienfuegos. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  need  for  at- 
sea  refueimg  for  conventional  subma- 
rines. Repairs  and  maintenance  could 
be  accomplished  much  more  easily  and 
rapidly  at  a  Soviet  base  in  Cuba,  It  has, 
in  a  sense,  the  same  elements  as  the  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis  of  1962,  only  this  time 
the  offensive  missiles  are  more  effective 
and  more  mobile. 

Quite  apart  from  the  published  reports, 
I  have  received  reports  from  some  friends 
in  the  Cuban  refugee  commtmity  in  Flor- 
ida which  are  also  very  disturbing.  I  have 
been  told,  for  instance,  by  a  source  who 
has  provided  reliable  information  in  the 
past,  that  the  wire  stories  have  a  basis 
in  fact.  The  most  recent  information  I 
have  received  is  that  extremely  powerful 
floodlights  are  now  in  place  on  Cayo  Al- 
catraz Lsland  and  that  construction  work 
is  proceeding  on  a  24-hour  basis.  These 
lights  are  visible  in  Cienfuegos  City  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  harbor — Cayo 
Alcatraz  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
hartior  immediately  inside  the  break- 
water. Three  Cuban  barges  In  tandem. 
possibly  a  dry-dock,  are  now  stationed 
near  Alcatraz  Island.  Cuban  fishermen 
have  been  forbidden  to  go  anywhere  near 
Alcatraz  Island,  and  the  few  permanent 
Cuban  residents  on  Alcatraz,  mostly  fish- 
ermen and  marginal  farmers,  have  been 
evacuated  from  the  island,  Fidel  Castro 
reportedly  has  been  making  weekly  visits 
to  Alcatraz, 

British-made  buses  are  reportedly 
carrying  Increasing  numbers  of  Russian 
sailors  from  mainland  points  near  Al- 


catraz Island  to  Cienfuegos  City.  I  have 
been  told  that  antisubmarine  nets  have 
been  installed  around  the  approaches  to 
Alcatraz  Island,  My  Informants  tell  me 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Soviet 
naval  activity  in  Cienfuegos  Harbor  and 
that  the  presence  of  Soviet  personnel  is 
no  longer  a  startling  sight  for  Cubans 
in  the  area, 

I  think  the  situation  calls  for  our  im- 
mediate and  full  attention  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  significance  of  this  latest 
Russian  incursion  into  Cuba  and  this 
hemisphere.  It  is  well  that  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  gave  the  Soviets 
early  warning  that  we  knew  of  their  m- 
tentions  and  put  the  United  States  on 
the  record  concerning  it. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  by  the  US, 
Government  now  is  whether  we  can  tol- 
erate a  Soviet  presence  of  this  magnitude 
in  our  hemisphere. 

It  strikes  me  that  US.  acceptance  and 
acquiescence  of  the  building  of  such  a 
Soviet  Installation  in  Cuba  would  have 
grave  consequences,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  security,  but  on  the 
piivchologlcal  level,  as  well.  If  this  is  a 
test  probe  and  we  acquiesce  to  the  per- 
manent Soviet  presence  in  CiUw  with 
submarine  bases  of  this  sort,  we  can  ex- 
pect other  and  more  dangerous  probes. 
If  we  bow  now,  the  pressure  will  not 
diminish.  It  will  Increase, 

U  the  early  intelligence  is  correct  and 
the  Soviets  are  in  fact  developing  a  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba,  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  only  two  alternatives:  Either  the 
stand  this  Nation  took  in  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962  dies,  or  we  take  some 
affirmative  counteraction,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  Soviet  nuclear  sub  base 
on  our  doorstep  Is  incompatible  with  the 
reaffirmance  in  1962  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
do  not  think  other  Senators  believe,  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  discarded. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  If  our  early 
intelligence  is  wrong  or  has  misled  us.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  no  problem  of 
any  magnitude.  But  if  the  early  slcns  are 
correct,  that  the  Riissian  Communists 
intend  to  have  an  operational  submarine 
base  in  Cuba,  then  it  behooves  the  Utiited 
States  to  reassess  Its  whole  foreign  pol- 
icy vis-a-vis  Soviet  Russia, 

Mr,  President,  I  would  urge  most  em- 
phatically that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proceed  immediately  to  determine, 
with  the  more  than  adequate  means  at 
Its  disposal,  whether  the  Soviets  intend 
to  place  a  permanent  submarine  base  or 
station  in  Cuba,  and  that  It  report  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the 
results  of  its  investigation.  If  the  Soviets 
have  no  such  intention,  we  should  know 
it,  II  the  Soviets  are  building  such  an 
installation,  we  should  know  it  and  know 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
we  have  a  right  to  know  the  full  facts  on 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
so  that  we  can  take  appropriate  action. 
Candidly,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation which  has  so  far  been  fnade 
available  to  the  Congress. 

This  Nation  has  been  at  war  in  South- 
east Asia  fur  a  longer  time  than  in  any 
other  armed  conflict  in  our  history.  We 
regard  it  as  important  to  U,S,  security 
that  we  preserve  the  integrity  and  exist- 
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ence  of  free  nations  in  that  part  ot  the 
world.  I  support  this  policy. 

We  regard  It  as  important  to  VS.  se- 
curity tliat  we  make  available  to  Israel 
our  best  Jet  fighter  planes,  sc  that  this 
tinj"  nation  may  preserve  its  freedom 
from  Arab-Soviet  aggression.  I  support 
tliis  policy. 

But  in  terms  of  security  pf  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  especially  in  terms  of 
the  safety  of  the  lives  of  VS.  citizens.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  construction  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  sub  base  in  Cuba  is  of  far 
greater  priority  to  the  United  States  and 
of  much,  much  greater  magnitude  of 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  of  much 
greater  urgency  of  attention  and  action. 

I  am  for  helping  our  friends  within 
our  capabilities,  but  even  more  I  am 
for  taking  care  of  ourselves  first  in  this 
matter  of  national  security. 

I  would  suggest  respectfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  emphatically,  that  we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  nuclear  sub  base 
in  Cuba  and  that  v,e  need  to  know  It  now. 

Mr.  Presideni ,  there  was  a  press  release 
yesterday.  October  13.  on  this  subject.  It 
reads  in  part : 

On  September  2S.  m  responae  to  m  number 
of  quertea  about  Clenfuegc*,  we  said  we  were 
watching  tlie  sttujitloa  very  closely.  We 
8tat«d  tiien  that  we  were  not  sure  that  tbey 
»r*  huUdlnj  a  submarine  support  fadllty. 

Secreuiry  Lau^  said  on  Sunday.  October 
11.  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  a  Soviet 
aubsnarlne  baa  uaed  the  Cuban  base.  At  hla 
news  conference  yeaterday,  the  Secie*ary  l«- 
iterated  that  while  we  would  regard  the  de- 
velopment or  a  baae  lor  nuclear-powered 
missive  submannee  in  Cuba  aa  a  very  serious 
matter.  "I  can  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
Hi  thla  time  that  a  Polarla-type  Soviet  bu1>- 
marlns  has  used  Cuba  aa  a  base."  The  Sec- 
retary said,  aa  has  been  stated  prcvtously. 
that  we  are  watching  this  very  carefully. 

Further,  our  intelligence  appears  to  In- 
cate  that  Soviet  vessels  that  had  berthed 
In  Clenluegos  in  early  September  have 
now  departed  Cuban  waters  and  have 
been  sighted  proceeding  eastward. 

It  might  be  speculated  that  this  news 
Is  encouraging  and  may  indicate  that  the 
Soviets  are  having  second  thoughts  about 
a  base  in  Cut>a 

However,  the  news  release,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  careful  to  recite  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  still  watching  developments  in  the 
area  closely,  and  it  is  significant  that 
there  is  no  categorical  statement  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  submarine  base  in  Clenluegos. 

The  news  release  concludes: 

In  shcrt.  we  have  said  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  we  were  watching  the  Soviet  ahlp 
movements  closely,  but  were  not  sure  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  sulMnarltie  support  facility 
was  being  estAbllahed  at  Clenfuegoe.  That  18 
the  situation  today. 

In  fact,  there  w  no  mention  or  com- 
ment on  the  status  of  thp  construction 
on  Alcatraz  Island 

This  morning,  there  were  news  stortea 
In  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  and,  I  assume,  in  other 
newspapers,  that  Tass,  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  published  a  statement  that  the 
Soviet  Union  denies  that  It  Is  construct- 
ing a  submarine  base  in  Cuba.  I  must 
say  that  that  does  not  reassure  me;  in 
fact,  It  arotises  my  suspicion.  An  em- 
phatic denial  by  the  Soviets  In  an  Im- 
portant military  or  foreign  policy  mat- 


ter is  more  likely  to  mean  that  they  are 
doing  the  exact  opposite. 

All  of  us  can  vividly  recall  how  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Soviets  made  a 
commitment  to  the  United  States  and 
Israel  in  connection  with  the  cease-fire 
In  the  Middle  East,  They  breached  the 
agreement  Just  as  soon  as  It  was  made. 
Although  they  agreed  not  to  move 
their  missile  sites  and  missiles,  as  soon 
a'i  the  cease-fire  went  Into  effect,  they 
prepared  new  forward  RAM  sites  and 
moved  their  SAMs  forward. 

One  can  ."^peculate  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  entering  into  the  cease- 
fire agreement  was  to  gain  this  missile 
advantage  along  the  Suez  Canal  area. 

So  this  monUngs  news  In  no  way  re- 
assures me  of  Soviet  intentions  in  Cuba, 
so  far  as  thU  possible  submarine  base  Is 
concerned.  Rather,  It  makes  me  more 
suspicious, 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat:   Until  Soviet 
Intentions  are  clear  and  we  know  one 
way  or  the  other  what  plans  they  have, 
we  in  the  Senate  must  aLw  continue  to 
give  this  matter  our  closest  attention. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  I  may  yield  suc- 
cessively to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  Maoitosoh).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr  Maksfuldi,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono>  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrdi 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  having  the  time  charged  to  me, 
as  I  have  onlv  10  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


the  catch  aboard  will  be  presimied  to 
have  been  taken  in  violation  of  the  act. 
The  presumption  would  be  rebuttable,  but 
the  burden  would  be  upon  the  operator 
of  the  olfendin.i?  foreign  vessel  to  prove 
the  fish  were  taken  legally. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  analyze  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  reports  that  it  is  likely  that 
only  10  percent  or  less  of  the  violators 
are  apprehended.  It  seems  obvious  that 
the  penalty  must  be  substantial  enough 
to  make  the  risk  of  apprehension  in  an 
illegal  fishing  act  a  matter  of  more  se- 
vere con.<scquence.  H.R.  14678  seeks  to  do 
Just  this. 

In  addition,  our  present  patrol  of  the 
coastal  areas  In  question — particularly 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska — is  extremely  in- 
adequate, and  this  bill  would  assist  In 
authorizing  the  enforcing  Federal  de- 
partments to  also  utilize  equipment.  In- 
cluding aircraft  and  vessels,  to  assist  in 
this  task. 

This  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to 
maintain  conservation  of  the.se  adjacent 
resources  and  your  committee  feels  that 
proper  enforcement  and  penalties  are  a 
good  step  toward  fulfilling  that  respon- 
sibUlty. 


H.R.  1467S— ILLEGAL  FOREIGN  FISH- 
ING IN  US.  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RtcoED  a  statement  by  myself,  con- 
curred in  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
iMr.  Jackson)  on  H.R.  14678. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  favorably 
reported,  without  amendment,  tiR. 
14678.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
for  Illegal  foreign  fishing  In  the  terri- 
torial waters  and  contiguous  fishery  zone 
of  the  United  States 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  problem 
of  massive  foreign  fleets  fishing  the  ad- 
jacent waters  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  growing  and  critical  one  In  re- 
cent years.  Although  the  Congress  pre- 
viously acted  on  this  question  in  the  BSth 
Congress  providing  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  for  such  violations, 
it  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  penalties  were  totally  inadequaK  in 
light  of  the  size  of  the  foreign  vessels 
and  the  amount  of  fish  which  might  be 
aboard,  especially  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  proof  that  the  catch  was  taken 
within  US.  fishery  zone  waters. 

HJl.  14678  provides  assistance  in  both 
of  these  areas.  First,  the  maximum  has 
been  increased  to  1100,000  and,  second. 


S.  4477— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DIRECT  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  COMMERCE  TO  REPORT  ON 
NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MONITORING 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  national  and  International  en- 
vironmental monitoring  systems.  We 
now  recognize  that  every  new  techno- 
logical development  can  be  expected  to 
have  some  impact  on  the  environment. 
Human  health  and  well-being  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  our  twing  able  to 
minimize  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  commerce  and  commercial 
technology.  Knowledge  of  the  environ- 
mental con.sequences  of  commerce  comes 
in  pert  from  monitoring  programs,  a 
numl)er  of  which  are  already  In  op- 
eration. In  order  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  especially  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
(NOAAi ,  and  the  Congress  may  be  fully 
informed  of  existing  and  proposed  sys- 
tems, I  believe  It  imperative  that  there 
be  a  comprehensive  report  dealing  with 
these  environmental  monitoring  systems. 
This  bill  provides  for  such  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  vrith  the 
assistance  of  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Both  national  and  International  mon- 
itoring systems  must  be  considered, 
because  the  problem  of  environmental 
contamination  Is  global.  Pollution  of  the 
Yangtze  Is  no  less  important  to  us  In 
the  long  run  than  the  pollution  of  the 
Potomac.  Existing  national  and  inter- 
national systems  will  thus  be  categorized 
and  evaluated  with  the  objective  of  ar- 
riving at  recommendations  for  signifi- 
cantly improved  worldwide  monitoring. 
The  current  mercury  crisis  has  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  need  for 
careful  monitoring  and  communication 
between  nations.  The  problem  there  was 
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basically  lack  of  knowledge,  both  of  the 
presence  of  mercury  in  the  environment 
and  of  the  dangers  posed  by  the  chem- 
ical. Whereas  some  In  this  country  knew 
of  the  dangers,  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  chemical  was  being  discharged  Into 
our  waters.  Others,  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  mercury  dumping,  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  that 
practice. 

Clearly  these  gaps  In  our  knowledge 
must  be  eliminated  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  Institutions  such  as  those  en- 
visioned in  my  world  environmental 
institute  resolution  will  serve  to  house 
and  distribute  all  available  environmen- 
tal Information.  New  Institutions  will 
also  be  needed,  however,  to  increase  the 
volume  of  information  available. 

The  focus  of  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
Is  on  this  latter  function  of  Information 
collection.  It  Is  my  hope  that  when  vt 
have  a  clear  picture  of  what  Is  now  being 
done  in  this  area,  we  will  be  able  to  plan 
future  environmental  monitoring  more 
wisely,  avoiding  both  gaps  and  overlaps 
In  the  protection  of  mankind  from  en- 
vironmental hazards. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  (Mr.  HoLLncs) 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
imosi .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  aji- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  4477)  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  report  to  Congress  on  environ- 
mental monitoring  systems,  both  na- 
tional and  international.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MAG^^isoH,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hol- 
LtNCS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  ti- 
tle, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNSEL  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  SENATE  IN  AMI- 
CUS CURIAE  CAPACITY  INAPPRO- 
PRIATE JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mbada?,  October  19,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  hearing  the  case  having  to  do 
with  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
signed  by  the  President,  giving  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote. 

As  the  sponsor  of  that  measure.  I  have 
a  certain  amoimt  of  personal  Interest 
In  what  will  be  happening  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  It  is  my  devout  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  find  it 
within  Its  wisdom — though  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  Influence  It — to  confirm  the  valid- 
ity of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  and  the  precedent  laid 
down  by  the  three-Judge  Federal  court 
some  3  days  ago  in  upholding  what 
Congress  has  done  through  statutory 
legislation. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  case  will  be  heard  on  Monday  next, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1075.  S.  Res.  436.  a  resolution  relative 
to  appointment  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  Senate  in  amicus  curiae  capacity  In 
appropriate  Judicial  proceedings  wherein 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  lowering 
ttie  voting  age  to  18  is  contested,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  HEAR- 
INGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  been  conducting 
hearings,  and  we  also  voted  yesterday 
with  regard  to  a  trade  amendment  some- 
what similar  to  that  voted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  will  probably  be 
acted  upon  in  that  body  before  it  is 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  ob- 
jection was  heard  to  a  request  that  t^ 
committee  be  permitted  to  meet.  On  that 
occasion,  we  had  in  town  a  good  number 
of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  would  have 
difficulty  In  arranging  to  be  present  at  a 
later  date,  and  we  were  working  against 
a  time  limit.  Therefore,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  felt  it  desirable  simply  to 
declare  that  the  committee  was  no  longer 
meeting  officially  as  a  committee  but  was 
meeting  as  an  informal  group  of  Senators 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
require  consent  of  the  Senate  to  print 
the  testimony  taken  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
the  AFL-CIO  which  was  taken  during  a 
period  of  time  when  objection  was  heard 
and  the  committee  was  meeting  Inlor- 
mally  and  not  in  position  to  meet  of- 
ficially as  a  committee. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  Senators, 
and  I  believe  it  appropriate  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  that  occurred  during  that 
period  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
hearifigs  on  this  measure  and  that  the 
expenses  of  the  reporter  be  paid. 

The  PREStDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

objection 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  The  Senator  was  not 
quite  through  yet. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this  matter  can 
be  handled  to  make  the  information 
available  to  the  Senate.  For  example.  It 
is  my  privilege,  and  that  of  any  other 
Senator,  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  read 
what  the  SecreUry  of  State,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
testified  in  the  Rccohd.  It  Is  also  our  right 
to  pay  the  reporter  and  to  have  It  printed, 
or  we  could  put  on  a  fund-raising  dinner. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  difB- 
culty.  Or.  we  could  sell  copies  and  make  a 
profit. 

In  any  event,  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  the  Information  should  be  made 
available.  If  there  is  objection  to  print- 
ing this  matter,  to  make  it  available  to 
the  Senate.  I  will  find  some  other  way 
to  make  the  Information  available  to 
the  Senate,  but  I  need  to  know  In  what 

fashion  I  should  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  I  am  the  one  who 
objected  to  the  sessions.  I  objected  be- 
cause I  believed  that  2  days  of  hearings 
on  so  portentous  a  bill  was  hardly  a  hear- 
ing. I  made  that  point  with  the  aid  of 


other  Senators,  whose  help  I  most  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  had  no  desire,  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire, to  have  any  smallness  about  this.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  going  to  make  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  go 
through  the  gyration  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  whatever  he  wishes,  as  he  could, 
or  anything  like  that,  or  having  him  pay 
a  reporter. 

What  I  do  ask,  however,  is  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  may  be  mod- 
ified so  that  It  will  show,  in  cotmectlon 
with  the  printing  of  these  particular 
statements  and  questions  and  answers, 
that  they  be  printed  separately.  This  will 
show  that  they  were  the  result  of  In- 
formal presentations  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  were  not  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  as  is  perhaps  other 
documentation  which  will  be  produced 
in  respect  of  whatever  bill  is  reported  by 
the  committee.  But  as  to  the  mechanics 
of  actually  presenting  it  to  us  in  a  print- 
ed way.  In  a  convenient  form,  and  as  to 
the  cost  of  printing  or  the  cost  of  report- 
ers. I  have  no  objection  whatever.  If  the 
Senator  will  modify  his  request  accord- 
ingly, so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
content. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  Senator's  suggestion,  the  record 
I  propose  to  print  would  so  show  that — 
m  fact  It  clearly  shows  that  objection 
is  heard  and  if  need  be  I  wiU  pay  the 
reporter  and  we  will  meet  informally 
and  I  will  take  this  testimony.  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  Ricoed  show  that  the 
Senate  went  out  of  session  about  2:30 
that  afternoon  and  that  at  that  point 
we  were  not  meeting  at  a  time  when  the 
Senate  was  In  session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
It  was  4  o'clock,  but  It  does  not  matter. 
Mr.  LONG.  One  day  it  was  2:30  and 
another  day  It  was  about  4. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modified  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — I  shall  not 
object^l  raise  this  simply  because  this 
type  of  thing  has  occurred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Objection 
was  made,  and  we  did  not  hold  the 
hearing. 

I  think  that  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
formity and  of  understanding  by  various 
chairmen,  perhaps  the  Rules  Committee 
should  give  some  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  Senator  has  a  point  about 
the  witnesses,  and  we  have  had  the  same 
situation  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  one  committee 
should  act  one  way  and  another  com- 
mittee should  act  another  way. 

I  only  raise  this  question  as  a  matter 
of  interest.  I  think  that  this  t>-pe  of  mat- 
ter should  receive  further  attention  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  leadership, 
so  that  we  all  will  know  what  the  proper 
procedure  is  under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  my  un- 
derslasduig  of  bis  stipulation  is  correct 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  and 
the  responses  to  quesuonf  that  were 
raised  by  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  then  sitting  informally,  as  was 
declared  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Would  this  stipula- 
tion result  in  everything  that  was  said, 
all  the  responses  that  were  made  that 
afternoon,  taking  on  a  character  diSer- 
ent  from  that  which  would  be  the  case 
if  we  could  have  been  in  formal  session? 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  in  saying  that  this  testimony  and 
the  statements  and  the  responses  to 
questions  should  not  be  considered  as — 
I  have  forgotten  precisely  the  words. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  witnesses  or  testimony,  but 
should  be  considered  as  an  informal  pre- 
sentation to  certain  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  certain  people 
whom  the  committee  had  intended  to 
call  as  witnesses  in  those  sessions. 

My  only  reason  for  my  reservation  and 
the  request  I  have  made  of  Senator 
LONC  is  to  keep  good  the  good  faith  of 
my  objection 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  Senate 
could  pass  anything  without  hearings. 
if  it  chose.  We  are  not  in  a  court,  where 
the  matter  is  going  to  go  up  on  appeal 
and  then  the  appelate  court  will  weigh 
what  was  not  objected  to  in  the  record 
and  what  was  objected  to.  In  order  to 
keep  the  good  faith  of  my  objection,  I 
have  made  these  statements. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  get  this  matter  straight  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

It  is  fine  with  me  for  the  record  to 
show  at  what  point  objection  was  made 
and  that  the  committee  was  aware  of  it 
and  at  what  point  the  Senate  went  out 
of  session. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  desirable  to 
print  It  as  a  separate  document,  because 
that  means  we  will  have  to  leave  out  the 
part  at  which  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  of  the  President, 
was  answenng  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator, and  we  will  have  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate document  which  will  end  at  an 
abrupt  point  We  would  then  transfer 
back  to  the  hearing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  have  printed  as  a  supplement 
what  was  done  in  the  objected-to  time 
and  put  it  in  the  same  binding.  Make 
It  a  supplement  and  put  it  in  the  same 
binding.  Show  what  committee  members 
were  present,  because  it  was  informal 
and  it  was  not  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

I  just  want  to  show  what  happened 
factually,  to  maintain  the  good  faith  of 
my  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Ume  will  not  be 
charged  to  me 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
hour,  at  U  o'clock  this  morning;  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  retain  the 


floor  tmtil  he  is  finished:  and  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  if  he  wants  to  insist 
that  this  matter  be  printed  as  a  separate 
document 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  there  will  be  two 
documents,  one  in  which  the  testimony 
would  not  appear  in  consecutive  order, 
to  which  there  would  be  no  objection,  but 
it  would  be  better.  I  think,  that  the  testi- 
mony appear  consecutively  in  the  record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  at  the  head  of  that 
particular  section  it  will  show  what  hap- 
pened. That  is  all  I  insist  upon. 

Mr.  LONG.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

llie  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)   is  now  reoogiuzed. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  ANTIPOVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM—OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — which 
is  responsible  for  legislation  and  legis- 
lative oversight  on  the  poverty  program. 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  a  number  of  changes  in  that  pro- 
gram reported  to  be  under  consideration 
by  the  administration. 

First,  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  which  mdlcates  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  ordered  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  cut  Its  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  by  50  percent.  Additionally,  the 
administration  may  be  considering 
transferring  a  number  of  the  antipoverty 
programs  to  other  agencies,  according  to 
the  Post  article. 

Both  the  White  House  and  Oie  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity have  denied  the  report,  indicating 
that  planning  is  still  In  a  prelimlnar>' 
stage  and  that  plans  will  not  be  made 
public  until  the  President  announces  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

However,  to  guide  the  planning— not 
only  for  the  fiscal  1972  budget,  but  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  con- 
sideration of  legislation  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  poverty  program.  I  wish  to 
record  my  opposition  to  any  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  may 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  total 
amounts  of  money  available  for  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act— partic- 
ularly those  available  for  local  initiative 
and  programs  conducted  by  community 
action  agencies — and  in  opposition  to 
any  transfers  of  programs  which  could 
lessen  the  rttallty  of  those  programs  or 
reduce  the  involvement  of  the  poor  and 
their  representative  agencies  in  program 
planning  and  conduct. 

We  need  an  increase — not  a  decrease — 
In  funding  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  poverty.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  number  of  poor  people  in  the  United 
States  has  been  decreasing  since  the 
poverty  program  began,  there  are  now 


more  than  24.3  million  persons  living 
below  the  poverty  line — a  ntimber  equal 
in  size  of  half  the  population  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  increased  funds  for  the 
poverty  program  each  year  since  the  pro- 
gram was  first  begun  in  19S5.  but  even 
with  the  $2  bilUon  plus  budget  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  programs  imder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  meet  the 
needs  of  less  than  31  percent  of  all  poor 
children  ages  3  to  6  who  need  early  child- 
hood education:  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
hard-core  drug  addicts  among  the  poor; 
only  8.9  percent  of  those  who  could  bene- 
fit from  family  planning  services;  only  17 
percent  of  the  poor  who  need  legal  serv- 
ices; and  only  7.3  percent  of  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

The  administration  Is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  in  manpower,  hunger,  and 
welfare  reform,  but  even  if  these  pro- 
posals are  fully  Implemented  they  will 
fail  to  reach  many  of  the  poor.  Pood 
stamp  programs  and  commodity  pro- 
grams now  reach  only  9,500,000  of  the 
Nations  24.3  million  poor,  and  even  un- 
der the  administration's  plans  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  those  two  programs,  total 
participation  over  the  next  2  years  will 
Include  only  17.500.000  poor  persons — ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the  poor. 
Manpower  training  programs  tor  fiscal 
year  1971  aie  projected  at  a  higher  level 
than  last  year,  but  one  which  will  pro- 
vide employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons 
who  can  benefit  from  such  programs, 
according  to  Department  of  Labor  es- 
timates. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  can  never  regard 
an  increase  in  cash  or  an  expansion  of 
services  for  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
actions  undertaken  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, the  funds  for  programs  conducted 
by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  by  community  action  agencies 
should  be  Increased.  As  we  expand  our 
overall  poverty  efforts,  it  becomes  that 
much  more  essential  that  we  increase 
funding  for  conununlty  action  agencies 
and  similar  organizations  at  the  local 
level  to  insure  that  any  new  efforts  are 
accompanied  by  effective  "outreach"  to 
the  poor,  and  to  maintain  the  basic  In- 
volvement ol  the  poor  in  antipoverty  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
article  suggests  that  the  administration 
is  contemplating  a  number  of  additional 
transfers  of  OEO  programs  to  other 
agencies.  Specifically,  the  article  indi- 
cated that  the  Administration  is  con- 
sidering: 

Merger  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  into  a 
new  federal  volunteer  agency,  whlcti  also 
would  Include  tlie  Peace  Corps  and  Teacher 
Corps. 

Removing  the  legal  services  program  (ram 
OEO  and  eslabUslilng  legal  aid  for  the  poor 
in  a  new  government  corporation. 

Increasing  tlie  cost  of  Community  Action 
agencies  that  must  be  paid  by  local  com- 
munities above  the  present  20  percent  "local 
share"  of  program  co«ts. 

Eliminating  or  transferring  to  another 
agency  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
program,  now  part  of  the  anti-hunger  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  general  concept  of  "spinning  off" 
successful  programs  to  established  agen- 
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cies,  but  I  view  with  great  concern  an>' 
plans  to  transfer  or  otherwise  affect  in- 
digenous programs  such  as  VISTA,  legal 
services,  or  community  action,  which 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  poverty 
program  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor 
and  the  establishment  of  their  dignity 
and  motivation.  In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
posed transfer  or  related  action,  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  administration  to  show 
that  it  will  result  in  strengtheoing  our 
antipoverty  efforts  and  in  sustaining  a 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  intlivid- 
uals  and  organizations  on  the  local  level 
that  are  most  sj'mpathetlc  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  I  feel  I  must  oppose 
transfers  which  may  result  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  programs  originally  estab- 
lished for  and  by  the  poor  into  the  por- 
ous body  of  established  bureaus  so  as  to 
lose  much  of  their  character  and  there- 
fore their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  even  before  we  consider 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  pov- 
erty program  and  the  level  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  administration  faces 
an  important  test  of  its  commitment  to 
antipoverty  efforts  In  connection  with  its 
plans  for  one  of  the  most  vital  programs; 
the  legal  services  program.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  hold  to  its  pre- 
vious commitment  as  to  the  independ- 
ence of  that  program  which  provides  the 
poor  with  meaningful  access  to  legal  ad- 
vice and  to  the  courts.  Specifically,  I 
urge  three  things. 

First,  that  the  administration  aban- 
don any  plans  that  it  may  have  contem- 
plated for  "regionallzation"  of  the  legal 
services  programs  by  placing  them  under 
the  management  of  the  national  OEO 
operations  office  and  the  OEO  regional 
directors,  rather  than  under  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services,  as  is  now  the  case.  The 
Director  has  indicated  that  "regionallza- 
tion '  of  legal  services  under  OEO  admin- 
istration— as  well  as  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram by  a  separate  governmental 
agency — is  imder  consideration. 

When  the  support  of  the  organized  bar 
was  first  obtained  for  the  legal  services 
program  in  1965.  assurances  were  given 
that  the  program  would  be  developed, 
implemented,  and  managed  by  lawyers. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program,  the  legal  services  programs 
were  often  subordinated  on  the  local 
level  to  community  action  agencies,  with 
a  resulting  diminution  of  the  profes- 
sional independence  of  program  lawyers. 

The  current  administration,  with  the 
full  support  of  the  organized  bar.  sought 
to  insure  the  independence  of  the  legal 
services  program  and  its  lawyers  by  hav- 
ing It  administered  by  a  separate  office 
within  OEO.  In  his  August  11,  1969.  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  announcing  a  reor- 
gatiization  of  a  number  of  OEO  pro- 
grams, the  President  stated : 

The  Office  of  Legal  Services  wlU  also  be 
Itrengtbened  and  elevated  so  that  it  reports 
directly  to  the  Director.  It  will  take  on  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  programs  which  help 
provide  advocates  for  the  poor  in  their  deal- 
ings with  social  Institutions.  The  slugglah- 
neaa  of  many  institutions — at  all  levels  of 
society — In  responding  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  Is  one  of  the  central  problems 
of  our  times.  Disadvantaged  persons  In  par- 
ticular must  be  assisted  so  that  they  fully 
underatand    the   lawful    meaiu   of   making 


their  needs  Itnown  and  having  those  needs 
met.  This  goal  will  be  better  served  by  a 
separate  Legal  Service  Program,  one  which 
can  test  new  approaches  to  this  important 
challenge.    (Emphasis  added.) 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  on 
October  7,  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity.  de- 
scribed the  decision  to  centralize  legal 
services  as  a  "temporary"  action  "neces- 
sary to  develop  the  necessary  manage- 
ment procedures."  Referring  to  the 
earlier  decision  to  centralize,  he  said: 

At  that  lime,  it  was  my  intent  that  when 
the  reorgaiUxatloo  process  was  complete  and 
when  the  program  was  in  order  it  would 
again  be  handled  in  a  way  similar  to  other 
programs. 

We  are  now  reviewing  how  the  program 
may  best  be  managed.  The  period  of  con- 
solidation and  reorganization  iM^tin  last 
July  Is  complete.  The  question  that  remains 
13  what  management  arrangement  wlU  pro- 
vide the  best  management  of  the  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  respon- 
sibility for  funding  decisions,  evaluations, 
monitoring,  technical  assistance,  program 
policy  and  the  Ukc  Is  lodged  in  the  head- 
quarters legal  service  office.  It  may  well  t)e 
desirable  to  move  responsibility  for  one  or 
more  of  those  activities  to  the  agency's  fed- 
eral regional  directors  who  ore  cliarged  with 
the  principal  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tional programs  In  their  regions  and  who, 
one  would  hope,  would  have  more  Informa- 
tion about  local  situations  than  federal  offi- 
cials located  In  Washington.  The  questions 
we  are  addressing  is  how  best  to  involve 
these  federal  regional  directors  in  the  man- 
agement of  headquarters-funded  operational 
programs. 

We  have  no  final  decision  on  how  thia 
should  he  accomplished  or  the  precise  nature 
of  the  new  management  structure  tiiat  will 
be  instituted. 

Subsequent  to  the  Director's  testimony 
the  subcommittee  received  into  its  hear- 
ing record  a  copy  of  an  OEO  memoran- 
dum dated  August  12,  1970,  to  Mr.  Terry 
Lenzner.  Director  of  the  legal  services 
program  from  OEO  Deputy  Wesley  L. 
Hjome'vik.  The  memorandum  defines 
what  may  be  meant  by  "regionallzation" 
in  the  case  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram; First,  responsibility  for  the  legal 
services  operating  programs  would  be 
placed  under  the  Office  of  Operations 
rather  than  the  Director  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices: second,  regional  legal  services  staffs 
would  be  responsible  to  regional  legal  di- 
rectors rather  than  to  the  Director  of 
Legal  Services  in  Washington;  third,  the 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  legal  services  programs  would 
be  established  by  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices: fourth,  any  direction  regarding  le- 
gal services  activities  "will  follow  the 
command  channel  through  the  Office  of 
Operations":  fifth,  determination  of  re- 
gional legal  services  allocations  "wQl  be 
made  by  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  on  October  7  and  9,  the 
subcommittee  heard  persuasive  testi- 
mony by  representatives  of  the  organized 
bar,  the  League  of  Woman  Voters,  and 
those  conducting  vital  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  California,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Washmgton,  D.C.,  all  of  whom 
appeared  in  opposition  to  regionallzation. 


In  a  joint  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee on  October  7,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  tlie  National  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defenders  Association  described  the 
effects  that  regionalizatlon  could  have  on 
the  legal  services  program.  These  orga- 
nizations testified  that  regionallzation 
would  have  a  substantive  impact  on  the 
program  and  would  interfere  in  the  law- 
yer-client relationship,  that  the  unique- 
ness of  the  legal  services  program  re- 
quires independent  administration  and 
that  regionallzation  would  mlerfere  with 
the  individual  attorney's  ability  to  meet 
ethical  and  professional  standards. 
Moreover,  the  Joint  statement  noted: 

The  denuding  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  its  professional  qualities  would  re- 
sult in  the  consequent  loss  of  some  of  the 
brightest  young  lawyers  worldng  for  clients 
In  the  legal  services  agencies.  No  self-respect- 
ing lowyer  will  continue  to  work  m  a  pro- 
gram where  he  Is  subordinate  to  laymen  In 
professional  matters.  Headquarters  and  re- 
gional services  staff  were  greatly  demoralized 
by  the  difficulties  created  through  divided 
re«ponalbilIty  tioth  nationally  and  regionally 
under  the  prior  admUilstratlon.  Tronsrer  of 
administration  pnmorUy  to  Regional  Direc- 
tors would  be  intolerable  to  these  lawyers. 

The  regionallzation  would  cost  the  liCgml 
Servleea  Program  the  enthusiasm  and  clow 
supervision  of  the  organized  twr  at  i>eet.  At 
worst,  it  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
support  for  the  program  by  the  t>ar.  Such 
loos  of  support  would  seriously  cripple  the 
program  and  dilute  the  quality  of  services 
available  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  on  November  14. 
1969.  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment then  proposed  by  Senator  Mur- 
phy— which  would  have  given  the  Gov- 
ernors a  final  veto  over  legal  services  pro- 
grams— Director  Rumsfeld  responded  to 
a  question  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
amendment: 

I  think  that  would  tie  a  very  tnxdeslrabia 
thing,  to  permit  someone  to  control,  anyone. 
frankly,  the  kind  of  actlvltlea  tiiat  legal  serv- 
ices program  attorneys  are  Involved  in.  (Em- 
pasls  added.) 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  action 
that  would  place  anyone — whether  he  be 
a  governor,  a  mayor,  an  OEO  regional 
director — and  whatever  may  be  his  dis- 
position toward  the  poor — between  an 
attorney  for  the  aggrieved  poor  and  our 
system  of  justice. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, on  October  7.  the  Director  Indi- 
cated that  no  final  decision  has  been 
made  on  any  proposed  change,  and  I  urge 
him  to  reexamine  the  proposals  in  light 
of  the  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. Moreover,  I  hope  that  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  poor  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  the  Director  will  counsel  the 
administration  against  any  such  action. 

If  there  are  administrative  changes 
necessary  to  Improve  the  program,  the 
Bdmlnstratlon  should  make  its  proposals 
and  present  its  plans  in  detail  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
long  before  any  decision  is  implemented 
so  that  the  committee  members  and 
others  interested  in  the  program  will 
have  enough  time  to  determine  what  Is 
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in  the  best  Interest  of  the  program  and 
of  the  poor. 

Second,  that  the  administration  should 
support  efforts  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  legal  services  program. 

The  administration  has  requested 
t2.080.200.000  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  all 
poverty  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — an  amount  just  $32,- 
000.000  above  the  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

On  August  24.  1970,  I  submitted,  with 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  amendment 
No.  858  to  HJl.  18515.  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill — which  we  will  con- 
sider shortly — to  increase  poverty  pro- 
gram funds  from  the  $2,046,200,000  ap- 
proved by  the  House  to  $2.195.500,000 — 
an  increase  of  $149,300,000.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  support  this  amend- 
ment so  that  It  Hill  have  the  flexibility 
to  provide  a  greater  amount  to  the  legal 
services  program,  as  well  as  to  other  pro- 
grams. Even  with  the  $61,000,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  legal  services.  otBces 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  forced  to 
shut  down  or  greatly  diminish  their 
services. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  seven 
out  of  the  26  olSces  that  provide  legal 
advice  to  indigent  persons  may  have  to 
be  closed  shortly.  During  the  past  5  years, 
the  program  has  grown  from  a  $26  mil- 
lion operation  serving  165,000  clients  to 
one  which  is  funded  at  S59. 000.000.  serv- 
ing almost  1  million  clients  In  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Nevertheless,  appropriations 
for  legal  services  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  plans  for  fiscal 
year  1971  wUl  reach  only  17  percent  of 
the  poor  persons  who  require  legal  serv- 
ices. The  American  Bar  Association,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  legal  services 
program,  has  testified  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  appro- 
priation for  the  legal  services  program 
must  be  Increased  to  at  least  a  level  of 
$90,000,000. 

If  these  efforts  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  legal  services  and  for 
other  programs  are  not  successful,  then 
I  urge  the  Director  to  reexamine  its 
priorities  and  compare  the  importance 
of  legal  services  and  other  efforts  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— for  example,  demonstration 
projects.  I  am  sure  this  evaluation  will 
lead  the  Director  to  conclude  that  the 
legal  services  program  must  be  provided 
with  the  maximum  amount  possible. 

Third,  that  the  administration  con- 
vene, late  this  year  or  early  next  year,  a 
White  House  or  other  national  confer- 
ence on  law  and  poverty  to  be  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  private  bar. 
leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  national  bar  organizations, 
legal  services  lawyers,  client  groups, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  public  interest 
lawyers,  and  representatives  of  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  considering  the  advisability  of 
any  proposed  change  In  the  legal  service 
program,  but  to  explore  the  new  ways  of 
Involving  members  of  the  bar  and  others 
In  serving  as  advocates  of  the  poor.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  conference  also  examine 
related  Issues,  such  as  proposals  to  ad- 
minister the  legal  services  program  by 
an  independent  corporation  or  within 
another  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 


ment— as  mentioned  In  the  Post  article — 
the  coordination  of  all  Federal  legal  as- 
sistance-pcQgrams.  the  role  of  para-pro- 
fessiottals  In  the  delivery  of  legal  services, 
the  optimum  use  of  volunteer  lawyers  in 
representing  poor  clients,  and  the  inte- 
gration of  civil  and  criminal  services 
witliin  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
law  oBlce.  The  last  such  conference  was 
held  in  Washington  on  June  23.  1965. 

Mr.  Presldeni,  early  next  session  we 
will  consider  legislation  to  extend  the 
poverty  program.  I  Indicated  in  a  state- 
ment In  the  Senate  on  October  7  the  Idnd 
of  extension  that  I  consider  most  mean- 
ingful. There  is  is  no  program  more  vital 
than  the  legal  services  program.  What 
those  in  the  administration,  as  well  as  In 
the  Congress,  do  with  the  legal  services 
program  will  tell  the  poor  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  serious  about  the  "war 
against  poverty." 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  pov- 
erty program  has  only  kindled  frustra- 
tion by  making  promises  that  govern- 
ment cannot  keep.  The  right  to  justice 
under  law  is  a  promise  established  by  the 
Constitution,  not  by  the  poverty  program, 
but  programs  like  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram can  help  to  give  it  meaning.  If  the 
poor  lose  their  faith  in  this  program, 
then  what  can  be  said  for  their  faith  in 
other  programs  or.  for  that  matter.  In 
our  entire  system  of  justice? 

As  emphasized  by  George  W.  Moore, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  National 
CUents  Council  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
on  October  9, 1970: 

We  cllflnts  did  not  Ktart  out  believing 
blindly  tjiat  the  Uw  wu  our  friend,  that  the 
court*  woold  do  justice,  and  that  la«-yers 
were  Ogbten  for  equal  justice  for  the  poor. 
In  fact,  we  started  by  fearing  the  law  as  the 
enemy:  fearing  lawyere  and  the  court*  as 
part  of  a  ByRt«m  whlcil  repoeseesed  our  furni- 
ture, evicted  ua.  garnished  our  salaries,  and 
aent  our  children  to  reform  schools.  This 
program  has  won  the  trust — a  precarious 
trust,  but  a  growing  trust,  among  minority 
groups.  What  makes  this  even  more  amaalng 
u  that  the  legal  profession  is  over  98^c  white. 
And  we  hardly  need  tell  you  that  racism  in 
this  country  has  bred  extreme  distnist  and 
hostility.  Yet.  the  clients  have  come  to  trust 
this  program  because  the  lawyers  In  it  fight 
for  us;  the  program  staff  fights  to  protect  its 
integrity;  and  the  organized  bar  fights  to  in- 
sure that  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct  are  maintained.  We  know,  at 
least  so  far,  that  the  attorney  in  this  pro- 
gram owes  hU  full  loyalty  to  his  client  and 
only  to  his  client — not  to  some  politician. 
And  the  client  commtuilty  has  a  solid  basis 
for  believing  that  reglonallzatlan  will  change 
all  this.  If  the  poor  loae  faith  In  this  pro- 
gram, in  the  poeslbUity  of  equal  justice 
through  law.  then  all  of  us  know  the  alter- 
natives that  remain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  material  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoid:  The  article  en- 
titled "Wlilte  House  Orders  OEO  To  Cut 
Next  Budget  by  50%"  from  the  Octo- 
ber 13,  1970.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post;  an  article  from  the  October  14  is- 
sue of  the  Post  entitled  "White  House 
Says  No  OEO  Cuts  Set":  the  statement 
by  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  October  7,  1970;  the  Joint 
Statement  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Bar  Association,  and 
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the  National  Legal  Aid  (i  Defender  As- 
sociation before  the  subcommittee  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1970 — which  sets  forth  in  more 
detail  the  background  of  the  organized 
bar's  involvement  in  the  legal  services 
program  and  the  basis  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  reglonallzatlon :  and  an  article 
contained  in  the  October  4  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  concerning  the  situa- 
tion In  the  New  York  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

WHrr«    HoDSE    OaoESa    OEO   To    Ctrr    Next 
Bniwrr   by   60 '^ 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  White  House  has  ordered  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  cut  its  antlpov- 
erty  budget  by  50  per  cent  next  year,  from 
a  present  budget  of  «3.oe  billion  to  tl.09 
billion. 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  has  pro- 
tested In  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  that  the  proposed  fiscal  1&72 
budget  "would  mean  severe  cuts  In  Head 
Start,  Community  Action,  migrant  and  In- 
dian programs,  and  reeearvh  and  develop- 
ment activities." 

Questioned  yesterday  about  the  proposed 
OEO  budget  reductions,  an  administration 
official  said  "It  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that 
a  great  gutting  Is  happening"  baaed  on  pre- 
liminary negotiations  between  OEO  and 
White  House  budget  officials. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  quoted  by 
name,  said  a  lower  OEO  budget  could  be 
expected  as  the  President  will  recommend 
that  aome  established  antlpoverty  programs 
be  transferred  to  other  agencies. 

Rumsfeld,  however,  apparently  took  Into 
consideration  anticipated  transfers  of  pro- 
grams, as  he  protested  the  budget  cuts. 

Even  after  program  transfers  are  made, 
Rumsfeld  wrote  OBM  DUector  Oeorge  SbulU, 
OBO  would  have  otUy  S570  million  available 
In  fiscal  lB7a  to  fund  programs  operating 
this  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,3  bUllon. 

Rumsfeld  responded  to  the  White  House 
call  for  a  tl.05  billion  budget  with  a  $1.33 
billion  budget  recommendation. 

Even  this  budget.  Rumsfeld  said,  would 
require  severe  cuts  In  aome  programs,  In- 
cluding emergency  food  and  medical  serrloes. 

The  administration's  proposed  budget  for 
OEO  and  Rumsfeld's  response  have  not  been 
made  public,  but  are  the  subject  of  beated 
controversy  among  antlpoverty  program  of- 
ficials who  fear  dismemberment  of  OEO's 
principal  programs,  t  Documents  concerning 
the  proposal  were  made  available  to  The 
Waahlngton  Post  ) 

These  officials  are  equally  concerned  with 
Riunsfeld'B  tentative  recommendations  on 
means  of  further  reducing  his  agency's  bud- 
get. Among  these  recommendations  are: 

Merger  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  Into  a 
new  federal  volunteer  agency,  which  also 
would  Include  the  Peace  Corps  and  Teacher 
Corps. 

Removing  the  legal  services  program  from 
OEO  snd  establishing  legal  aid  for  the  poor 
In  a  new  goverrunent  corporation. 

Increasing  the  cost  of  Community  Action 
agencies  that  must  be  paid  by  local  commu- 
nities above  the  present  30  percent  "Iocs] 
share"  of  program  costs. 

Eliminating  or  transferring  to  another 
agency  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
program,  now  part  of  the  anti-hunger  effort. 

The  transfers  of  VISTA,  legal  services,  and 
other  programs  are  Initiatives  Rumsfeld  Is 
oonsldenng  both  as  budget  savings  and  as 
means  of  carrying  out  the  President's  direc- 
tive to  transform  OEO's  role  Into  that  of  a 
research  agency,  rather  than  that  of  an  ad- 
ministrator of  ongoing  programs. 

The  President  already  has  publicly  called 
for  transferring  the  antlpoverty  agency's 
manpower  programs  to  the  lAbor  Oepart- 
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ment  and  various  child  core  and  health  pro- 
grams to  HEW.  Other  progrun  transfers. 
however,  still  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

OEO  offlcl&ls  concerned  with  legal  services. 
VISTA  and  the  emergency-  food  and  medical 
services  program  privately  expresa  fear  that 
their  programs  will  be  left  defenseleas  and 
subject  to  future  elimination.  If  they  axe  re- 
moved from  the  protective  cloak  of  OBO. 

TTheae  offidala  contend  that  Increaalng  tbe 
local  cost  of  Community  Action  programs 
win  ;»t}vlde  an  ezcuae  for  unfriendly  local 
offldals  to  ellmtnste  these  programs.' 

In  submitting  hla  proposed  budget  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Rums- 
feld also  outlined  new  tnJfelaUTea  he  woiild 
Uke  to  undertake  next  year.  These  are: 

Concentration  on  needs  of  American  In- 
dians. 

Slgnlflcant  expansion  of  communl^-wlde 
health  care,  family  planning  and  narcotics 
programs. 

Launching  of  two  or  three  major  experi- 
ments in  the  flireas  of  housing,  employment 
and  the  Social  Security  system.  A  "housing 
vouchers"  program  would  give  the  poor 
money  to  invest  in  adequate  housing. 

Warn   House   Sats   No   OEO    Curs   Srr 

Nixon  administration  officials  denied  yes- 
terday that  there  will  be  any  major  cut  nexc 
year  In  antlpoverty  progranu  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Bouald  Zleg- 
ler  and  OEO  Director  Ckinald  Rumsfeld  both 
denied  a  Tuesday  report  in  The  Washington 
Poet  that  the  administration's  proposad  1672 
budget  would  force  cutbacks  In  Head  Stan. 
Community  Action,  and  OEO  research  and 
development  programs. 

The  Post  story  was  based  on  a  letter  and 
memorandum  from  Rum&feld  addre&scd  to 
Oeorge  Shults.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  to  bis  deputy.  Cas- 
par Weinberger. 

Rumsfeld  said  yesterday  In  an  Interview 
that  neither  message  actually  was  sent  to 
the  OBM  officials. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  mes- 
sages accurat«ly  portrayed  what  OEO  con- 
siders "a  miscalculation"  by  budget  officials 
tn  determining  the  effect  on  OEO's  budget 
when  manpower  programs  are  transferred 
to  the  Labor  Department. 

Rumsfeld  iSld  in  the  messages  that  OEO 
programs  operating  this  year  with  (1.3  bil- 
lion would  have  only  9750  million  available 
next  year  If  the  miscalculations  are  not  cor* 
rected. 

"That's  a  mlfcalculatlon  that  will  never 
happen."  Rumsfeld  said  yesterday. 

However.  Rumsfeld  refused  to  say  what 
the  actual  proposed  OEO  budget  would  be 
after  the  so-called  miscalculation  is  elimi- 
nated. He  said  the  budget  planning  Is  In  a 
preliminary  stage  and  will  not  be  made  pub- 
lic until  the  President  announces  It  In  Jan- 
uary. 1972. 

In  the  message  addressed  from  Rumsfeld 
to  Shultz.  he  responded  to  an  OBM  call  for 
a  (1  06  billion  budget  with  three  options  ol 
•123  billion.  C881  million  and  1781  million. 

While  expressing  preference  for  his  &r«t 
option  of  a  tl  23  billion  budget,  the  Rums- 
feld memorandum  addressed  to  Shultz  also 
stated:  "Our  Option  1  budget  Is  a  base  for 
working  toward  a  President's  budget  request 
for  OEO  that  probably  will  end  up  closer  to 
Options  3  and  3." 

Statkiient  bt  Domau)  RnMsrxu),  Dnaciom, 
Oftice  or  Economic  OppoKTDWrrr,  Bsroax 

THX  StJSCOMmTTZE  ON   EHPLOTMENT.    MaN- 

POWKa.  AND  POVZXTT,  U.S.  SXHATX,   OCTOWI 

7.   1970 

Mr.  Chalrm&n,  Members  of  the  Oonmilttee: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  Commit- 
tee. I  particularly  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  legal  serv- 
ices. I  have  discovered  in  recent  weeks  that 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  misin- 
formation   surrounds    this    subject,    and   I 


hope  this  hearing  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  better  understanding  of  the  mattar. 

In  May  of  1989.  when  I  became  Director, 
the  legal  services  program  was  a  part  of  the 
Community  Action  Program.  It  was  umtar- 
ztaffed  both  at  headquarters  and  In  the  re> 
glons.  When  Mr.  Terry  Lenzner  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Legal  Services  Program,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  fUljQg  system  was  inade- 
quate— and.  In  instances,  non-existent  with 
no  useful  grant  management  system.  The 
basic  Information  necessary  to  manage  a 
program  did  not  exist,  and  there  was  losuffl- 
clent  manpower  to  Institute  the  necessary 
m.anagement  controls. 

At  that  time,  Z  made  the  decision  to  tem- 
porarily centralize  the  operations  of  legal 
sen-Ices  in  Washington  for  the  period  of  time 
neoessary  to  develop  the  necessary  manage- 
ment procedures.  At  that  time.  It  was  my 
intent  that  when  the  reorganization  process 
complete  and  when  the  program  was  in  order 
it  would  again  be  handled  In  a  way  RimtJar 
to  other  operational  programs. 

Since  that  time,  management  of  legal  serv- 
ices has  improved.  The  program  has  estab- 
lished a  grants  management  procedure  and 
now  ha3  in  place  the  first  uniform,  systematic 
evaluation  plan.  We  have  increased  staff — 
both  at  headquarters  and  In  the  regions. 

We  are  now  reviewing  how  the  program 
may  best  be  managed.  The  period  of  oonaoU- 
datlon  and  reorganization  begun  last  July  is 
complete.  The  question  that  remains  Is  what 
management  arrangement  will  provide  the 
best  management  of  the  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  responal- 
blUty  for  funding  decisions,  evaluations, 
monitoring,  technical  assistance,  program 
policy  and  the  like  Is  lodged  in  the  head- 
quarters legal  service  office.  It  may  veil  be 
desirable  to  move  responsibility  for  one  or 
man  of  those  acilvltles  to  the  agency's  fed- 
eral regional  directors  who  are  charged  with 
the  principal  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tional programs  In  their  regions  and  who. 
one  wotild  hope,  would  have  more  Infomva- 
tlon  about  local  sltuB.tlons  than  federal  of- 
ficials located  In  Washington.  The  questlona 
we  are  addressing  Is  haw  best  to  Involve  these 
federal  reglansi  directors  Ln  the  management 
of  headquarters-funded  operaUonal  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  no  final  decisions  on  how  this 
should  be  accomplished  or  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  new  management  structure  that 
will  be  Instituted.  We  are  studying  the  quea- 
tlon.  The  agency  is  addressing  this  Issue  in  a 
series  of  meetings  with  both  regional  and 
headquarters  staff.  Also,  a  8ubcomnUtt«e  oT 
the  Legal  Services  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee la  studying  the  Issue. 

The  confusion  about  this  subject  was 
highlighted  during  a  meeting  I  bad  no<t  long 
a^.  During  the  course  of  oiu-  discussion.  I 
discovered  that  one  young  man  was  con- 
vinced that  so  called  "reglonalizaUon"  of 
legal  services  meant  turning  the  program 
over  to  regional  commissions,  like  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  Obviously, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  Another  was  convinced. 
Inaccurately,  that  It  meant  turning  the  pro- 
gram over  to  state  governors  and  their  state 
regional  planning  districts.  Another  errone- 
ously thought  It  would  place  legal  services 
control  with  mayors.  I  have  found  similar 
confusion  with   other   groups  as  well. 

Consequently.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  this  committee  and  comment 
on  this  subject.  Once  there  is  a  common 
understanding  of  what  is  being  considered, 
the  fears  expressed  should  prove  to  be  un- 
founded. 

In  the  first  place,  in  my  Judgment,  none 
can  legitimately  question  the  support  of  the 
Administration,  or  of  this  Agency,  of  an  ef- 
fective legal  services  program.  One  of  my 
first  actions,  little  over  a  month  after  I  be- 
came Director,  was  to  establish  Legal  Serv- 
ices as  a  separate  office  within  the  a^ncy. 
with  an  Associate  Director  reporting  to  m«. 


As  I  stated  at  that  time:  "The  legal  services 
program^  has  come  to  symbolize  much  ol  the 
mission  of  this  agency:  Justice  for  effective 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  orderly 
Institutional  change  within  the  framework 
of  the  legal  system." 

In  August  1069,  the  President  Issued  a 
message  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity m  which  he  paid  tribute  Co  legal  serv- 
ices, assigning  It  "central  responsibility  for 
programs  which  help  provide  advocates  for 
the  poor  in  their  dealliigs  with  social  Instl- 
tutlona."  The  President  said : 

"The  sluggishness  of  many  institutions — 
at  all  levels  of  society,  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens  Is  one  of  the  cen- 
tral problems  of  our  time.  Disadvantaged 
persons  in  particular  must  t>e  assisted  so  thai 
they  fully  understand  the  lawful  means  of 
making  their  needs  known  and  having  those 
needs  met.  This  goal  will  be  better  eervcd 
by  a  separate  legal  services  program,  one 
which  can  test  new  approaches  to  this  Im- 
portant challenge." 

When  one  talks  of  regtonallcatton  of  legal 
services,  or  of  decentralization.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  weakening  or  diminishing  Its  In- 
fluence or  changing  policy,  but  rather  im- 
proved ways  of  administering  the  program, 
so  it  may  be  even  more  successful. 

This  committee  is  familiar  with  the 
agency's  reorganization  plan  which  was  put 
into  effect  In  Augtist  of  last  year.  That  re- 
organization was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  agency's  management  ca- 
pability. I  can  say  now.  a  year  later,  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  manag- 
ing Its  resources  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
and  that  we  are  more  effectively  delivering 
the  programs  to  the  poor. 

A  principal  element  in  the  roorganizatton 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions which  administers  the  agency's  field 
activities  through  ten  Federal  Regional  Dl- 
rectore  who  report  to  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Operations.  This  office  was  created  for 
three  reasons: 

( 1 . )  To  provide  for  a  separation  of  the  ac- 
tivities involved  In  operational  programa  as 
distinct  from  those  involved  in  developmen- 
tal, research,  or  demonstration  programs. 

(2.)  To  Insure  that  greater  support  Is  pro- 
vided to  community  action  agencies  and 
other  local  organizations  and 

(3.)  To  Insure  more  effective  management 
for  the  new  ten-region  structure. 

The  Office  of  Operations  consolidated  in 
one  office  the  activities  of  the  field-related 
operational  activities. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  government 
today  is  how  to  manage  resources  In  a  way 
that  maximizes  their  Impact  and  avoids  bur- 
geoning btu-eaucracy. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  baa  10 
regional  directors  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  regional  offices.  We  have  made 
continuing  and  Intensive  efforts  to  involve 
these  regional  directors  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  agency  policy.  This 
has  Improved  our  capacity  to  manage  the 
resources  available.  What  we  have  achieved 
is  an  integrated  management  operation  iQ 
which  the  10  Federal  regional  offices,  through 
the  Office  of  Operations,  can  more  efficiently 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  agency.  This 
process,  whether  one  calls  It  "decentraliza- 
tion" or  "reglonallzation".  Is  In  some  in- 
stances a  useful  way  of  managing  s  large 
operational  system  of  government. 

I  should  also  say  a  word  about  the  notion 
of  "Independence"  as  it  applies  to  legal  serv- 
ices. There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  legal 
services  attorneys  to  exercise  their  profes- 
sional Judgment  In  representing  clients  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  the 
programs  activities  are  managed  by  Federal 
employees,  whether  located  in  the  Washing- 
ton headquarters  offices  or  in  the  PederaJ 
regional  offices. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  legal  serv- 
ices programs  exercise  their  professions!  re- 
sponsibilities as  lawyers,  subject,  of  course. 
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to  (be  mtralQis  imposed  by  Federal  statute. 
FKlFr&l  regulattonfi.  policies  established  by 
tbe  boards  of  directors  of  tbe  local  pro- 
granu  and  tbe  Canons  of  Ethics.  Hovever. 
this  has  Qo  reUilonship  u>  questions  involv- 
ing the  nxanagemeni  structure  used  by  the 
Agency  in  administering  the  program. 

By  statute,  the  Director  of  OEO  bears  the 
reapooilbUity  for  formulating  and  carrying 
out  the  policies  under  which  the  program 
will  operate.  He  should.  In  my  Judgment. 
carry  out  those  responslbiUties  utilizing 
management  structure  which  Judgment  will 
best  serve  the  poor. 

1  can  assure  the  committee  that  the  struc- 
ture that  Is  selected  for  mutiaging  legal 
ser\'icea  will  be  one  designed  to  continue  the 
program  as  an  effective  one  on  twhalf  of  the 
poor  dnd  that  It  will  Insure  tbe  program's 
continued  cpp«raUon  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  legal  pro- 
fe43ion. 

JOtNT  STATEMENT  OF  AlMKNICAN  BAK  ASSOCIA- 
TION. National  Bas  As«oci.\tion.  National 
LscAL  Aid  aho  Deixnoer  AasodATioN 
(In  Support  of  the  Lecal  Services  Program  of 
the  omce  of  Ec-inomic  Opportunltr.  Before 
Che  SubcommiTiee  on  BmploymeDt,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  O.S.  Senate.  October  7. 
1970.) 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
cr>mmtttee;  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  this  5\ibcommtttee  to  discuss  the  in- 
terests anj  concerns  of  our  Associations  in 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  tbe  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

This  ma-'ks  the  sixth  Joint  appe&rance  of 
our  groups  before  this  Subcommittee  The 
co-ntlnning  interest  of  the  Subcommittee  in 
the  Leg&l  Services  Program  bears  &  very  close 
relationship  to  tbe  significant  growth  and 
strength  which  the  Program  has  enjoyed 
since  the  leaders  of  the  organized  bar.  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  co-sponsored  tbe  National 
Conference  on  Law  and  Poverty  In  June  of 
19S5. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  hearing 
has  been  convened  to  consider  the  effect  on 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  so-called 
" region allzatton  plan"  which  Is  currently 
being  studied  in  the  OfBce  of  EconomJc  Op- 
portunity Representatives  of  each  of  our 
organi/attons  serve  on  tbe  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Legal  Services  Program, 
which  since  1965.  has  counseled  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  and  the  Legal  Services  Director 
on  matters  of  policy  affecting  the  Program. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  NAC  on  September  11. 
1970.  we  were  informed  by  Director  Rumafeld 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Agency  that 
the  question  of  administrative  reorganization 
of  the  Agency,  and  speciScally  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  was  under  active  consider- 
ation. 

The  Director  indicated  that  prior  to  his 
making  a  final  decision  on  regional izatl on  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program,  he  would  con- 
sider Che  vlew5  of  the  National  Advisory 
Conunlttee  To  the  end  of  developing  these 
"lews,  a  Subcommittee  of  the  NAC  was  es- 
tablished and  is  currently  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  regionalization  and  Its  efTect 
on  the  Legal  Service?  Program.  Without  In- 
tending to  prejudice  the  efforts  of  the  Sub- 
committee or  predict  the  contents  of  Its  re- 
p-^rt.  we  feel  It  might  be  helpful  to  review 
with  you  the  concerns  of  the  profesaion  with 
any  administrative  reorganisation  which 
would  change  the  existing  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  authority  governing  the  operation 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program 

When  the  support  of  the  organized  bar  for 
the  Legal  Services  Program  was  secured  in 
1965,  unequivocal  a&surances  were  given  to 
the  Associations  represented  here  today  that 
the  Legal  Services  Program  would  be  devel- 
oped, implemented  and  managed  by  lawyers. 
A  threat  to  this  professional  Independence 
developed  in  1967  when  the  Agency  sought  to 


implement  a  report  of  McKlosey  &  Co.,  man- 
■igement  specialists,  which  sought  many  of 
the  3ame  end.s  which  appear  to  be  Involved 
In  the  current  reglotmllzatlan  study.  At  that 
time,  a  subcommittee  or  the  NAC  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jacob  D.  Puchsberg.  a  past- 
President  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, produced  a  report  which  ral.^d  the 
professional  concerns  with  lay  administration 
of  Legal  Services  Programs  by  regional  com- 
munity action  program  directors.  For  the 
Information  ol  the  Subcommittee,  a  copy  o' 
the  report  of  the  NAC  to  Sargent  Shrlver  will 
be  furnished  for  the  record. 

In  1967  .15  now  appears  to  be  tbe  case. 
OEO  maoAgement  offlclalE  indicated  that  the 
implementation  of  the  MctCinsey  report  %-«£ 
solely  a  matter  of  administrative  concern  to 
the  Agency  and  that  It  had  as  Its  goal  im- 
provement In  the  admirostrative  functioning 
or  the  Agency.  According  to  these  officials, 
implementation  would  not  adversely  effect 
the  professional  quality  of  the  Legal  8er\lces 
Program.  We  argued  then,  as  we  argue  now, 
that  the  proposed  administrative  reorgani- 
zation would  have  substantive  Impact  on  the 
professionalism  of  the  Program. 

As  this  Subcommittee  knows,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  McKinsey  report  were  not 
officially  implemented  with  respect  to  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  However,  relation- 
ships between  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram and  Legal  Services  continued  to  threat- 
en the  independence  of  lawyers  m  provid- 
ing professional  representation  to  the  poor. 
In  February  of  1969.  leaders  ot  the  organized 
bar  met  with  Secretary  Finch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  and  Secretary  Romney  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, a  memt>er  of  the  Cabinet  Committee, 
to  espres;  concerns  with  the  management  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  and  the  Incur- 
sions on  the  professional  Independence  of 
program  lawyers  On  July  14,  1969.  OEO 
Dlrecior  Rumsfeld  coupled  the  onnotmce- 
ment  of  his  i^polntment  of  Terry  Lenzner  as 
Dlrect-ir  of  the  Legal  Services  Program  with 
a  pronouncement  that  tbe  Program  was 
being  elevated  to  the  status  of  a  separate 
division  of  the  Agency  reporting  directly  to 
him  The  recognition  by  Director  Rumsfeld 
of  The  pomts  raised  so  vigorously  and  con- 
tinuously by  the  legal  profession  waa  wel- 
comed. It  was  concluded  that  attempts  to 
derogate  from  the  effectlveneaa  of  Legal 
Service*  had  been  permanently  interred.  Ob- 
viously, the  indirect  information  given  to  the 
organized  bar  that  return  to  a  discredited 
format  was  under  consideration  produced 
an  instant  reaction  against  any  attempt  to 
reverse  Director  Rumafeld's  decision.  (At- 
tached hereto  are  copies  of  a  memorandum 
submitted  tj  Secretaries  Pinch  and  Romney 
ot  the  meeting  tn  February  1969  and  the 
statement  of  Director  Rumsfeld  on  the  Legal 
Servlcea  Program  dated  July  14.   1969.) 

REORCANIZAnON  WOULD  HAVl  SUBSTANTIVE  IM- 
PACT ON  THE  PKOCmAM  AND  WOrLD  INTESrEaC 
IN  THE    LAWYCa-CLIZNT  RELATTONSHIP 

Contrary  to  the  posiUon  of  OEO  officials 
that  regionalization  will  reeult  In  more  effi- 
cient management  and  administration  of  the 
overall  OEO  program,  tbe  propoeed  plan,  it 
appLed  lo  Legal  Services,  would  have  sub- 
stantive impact  on  the  professional  Inde- 
pendence of  the  attorney  and  would  inter- 
fere in  the  lawyer-client  relationship. 

Prior  tD  the  establishment  of  the  Program 
as  a  separate  division,  experience  with  di- 
vided responsibility  in  the  regions  between 
Community  Action  staff  and  Legal  Services 
staff  demonstrated  that  much  friction  de- 
veloped between  the  two.  Such  decisions  as 
thoee  concerning  funding,  allocation  of  staff, 
staff  salaries,  and  uUHzation  of  clerical  sup- 
port were  inordinately  delayed  and  much  of 
the  productive  time  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
regional  offices  was  occupied  In  attempting 
to  explain  decl&lona  on  proleselonal  aspects 


of  the  Legal  Ser\-lces  Programa  to  the  Com- 
munity Action  staff.  Similar  controversies 
required  substantial  time  on  the  part  of 
nelghborhwod  lawyers  in  loc.il  legal  services 
prcgrams.  particularly  the  chief  attorney's 
time,  which  thereby  was  diverted  from  the 
primary  function  of  rendering  <i8r\'lces  to 
clients.  Frustrating  delays  in  obtaining  rela- 
tively simple  decisions  demoralized  many 
lawyers  in  the  program  causing  them  to 
question  whether  or  not  the  program  would 
continue  during  the  next  year  and  often  re- 
sulted in  interruptions  In  meeting  payrolls. 
IncalculHble  damugc  resulted  to  the  proles- 
slonaltsm  of  the  program  as  a  result. 

Lay  domination  of  lawyers  at  the  4'egional 
level  by  Community  Action  officials  earlier 
m  OEO  history  quickly  began  to  filter  down 
to  the  programs  at  a  local  level.  Community 
Action  administrators  In  the  localities,  ob- 
serving this  relationship  In  the  region,  be- 
gan to  :issert  Improper  claiixui  of  authority 
upon  The  operations  of  legal  services  agencies 
resulting  In  tremendous  time  demands  on 
the  part  of  local  lawyers  to  resist  such  en- 
croachment, to  maintain  their  professional 
Independence,  and.  indeed  often  to  prevent 
Interference  with  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionahlp.  Including  the  handling  of  specific 
cases. 

UNIQirCNSSS   OP  THE    LEGAL    SERVICES   PSOCmAM 
REQtmtES    INDEPENDENT    ADMINISTRATION 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Legal  Services 
Program  Is  no  different  from  other  OEO  pro- 
grams and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  Justi- 
fication for  exempting  It  from  tbe  regional- 
ization proposal.  This  It  patently  untrue. 
No  other  OEO  program  has  the  unique  com- 
bination of  attributes  possessed  by  the  Legal 
Services  Program.  These  Include: 

( a )  The  Imperative  ethical  and  profes- 
sional standards  governing  the  rendering  of 
legal  services; 

<b)  the  controversial  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. Including  particularly  the  concerted 
local  and  national  efforts  to  prevent  the 
vigorous  assertion  of  the  rights  of  tbe  poor: 

|c)  the  remarkable  success  In  attracting 
some  of  the  best  qualified  and  dedlcate<l 
young  members  of  the  profession: 

(d)  the  strong  support  of  and  close  super- 
vision by  the  legal  profession  of  this  national 
emphasis  program  resulting  In  uniform 
guidelines  and  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
sional Integrity  in  ser\'ice  of  the  poor. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram has  been  expressly  recognized  by  the 
Congreis.  The  report  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Amendments  Act  of  1967  pro- 
vided in  part: 

■The  Legal  Services  Program  Is  governed 
by  national  guidelines  which  were  developed 
by  OEO,  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers  on 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
legal  profession  generally,  to  meet  the  unique 
professional  problems  involved  In  rendering 
these  services.  These  problems  include:  legal 
ethics.  Including  the  preservation  of  proper 
lawyer-client  relationships,  confidentiality  of 
communications  between  lawyer  and  client, 
tbe  exercise  of  independent,  Judgments  by 
lawyers,  complete  fidelity  to  the  client's 
cause,  rendering  of  a  full  range  of  adequate 
legal  services,  insistence  upon  the  uee  of 
properly  qualified  lawyers  and  legal  personnel 
and  observance  of  all  standards  of  the  legal 
profession  governing  such  services."  (R.  Rept. 
No-  866.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  p.  34.  t 

There  could  be  no  clearer  expression  of 
Congressional  intention  than  this  mandate. 

A  review  of  the  hearings  on  OEO  author- 
ization legislation  conducted  by  this  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Educstlon  and  L«- 
bor  Committee  as  well  as  Section  233(a)  <3> 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  quoted  be- 
low, will  clearly  show  that  the  Congress  was 
responding  directly  to  the  expressed  concerns 
of  the  organlxod  bar  regarding  encroach- 
ments upon  the  original  commitments  to 
professional  management  and  direction  of 
the  program. 
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INDEPENDENCE   OF   THE    LAWTER 


The  independence  of  the  lawyer  to  repre- 
sent his  client  without  Interference  is  a 
prime  Incident  of  the  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship. Wlth&ul  It,  no  client  con  be  assured 
that  he  will  receive  the  lawyer's  best  effort 
and  the  precious  rights  of  the  poor,  minority 
groups  and  of  others  having  unpopular  causes 
will  go  undefended.  The  principle  is  en- 
shrined tn  the  adversary  system  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  our  system  of  Justice.  It  is 
deiilgned  to  protect  the  rights  of  clients,  not 
to  i^atltffy  the  vanity  of  lawyers.  It  is  re- 
quired fay; 

<  1 }  Section  222 1  a  ii  3 1  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  OS  amended,  stating  that 
"pr:3jects  Involving  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation shall  be  carried  on  In  a  way  that 
assurer  maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship consistent  with  the  best  standardt; 
of  the  legal  profession  ": 

1 3)  The  Code  of  Profeesional  Besponsl- 
bilitv  of  tbe  American  Bar  Association — see 
EC  5-1,  5-21.  5-22.  5-24.  7-1.  The  Code  pro- 
tects the  client  not  only  against  "compro- 
mising Influences  and  loyalties",  "deslrea  of 
third  persons",  and  other  influences  upon 
his  tiwn  Iaw>'er.  but  again-=t  all  outside  In- 
terference. Including  even  that  exercised  by 
well  meaning  board  members  In  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  (EC  5-24):  a  lawyer  Is  enjoined 
to  "constantly  guard  against  erosion  of  his 
professional  freedom"  > 

(3)  The  need  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
clients:  clients  are  quick  to  sense  where  their 
lawyer's  loyalty  lies  and  whether  he  con- 
cerns himself  solely  with  the  client's  best  in- 
terest: attempts  to  persuade  the  dlsadvsn- 
taged  to  use  the  system  and  to  help  them- 
bclves  through  legal  means  will  be  destroyed 
11  tbe  client  loses  confidence  In  the  true  In- 
dependence of  his  lawyer  to  give  his  all. 

These  ethical  and  professional  standards 
cannot  be  properly  Implemented  by  laymen. 
As  indicated  previously,  the  structure  in  the 
regions  will  quickly  determine  the  pattern  at 
the  local  level  where  the  vital  services  are 
rendered.  Erosion  of  these  standards  will  pre- 
clude lawyers  from  rendering  services  to  the 
poor  In  local  programs  where  these  standards 
are  no  longer  maintained.  The  denuding  of 
the  Legal  Services  Progr:im  of  its  professloiul 
qualities  would  result  in  a  consequent  loss 
of  some  of  the  brightest  young  lawyers  work- 
ing for  clients  In  legal  services  agencies.  No 
self -respecting  lawyer  will  continue  to  work 
m  a  program  where  be  is  subordinate  to  lay- 
men in  professional  matters.  Headquarters 
and  regional  legal  services  staff  were  greatly 
demoralized  by  the  difficulties  created 
through  divided  responsibility  both  nation- 
ally and  regionally  under  the  prior  adminis- 
tration. Transfer  of  administration  primarily 
to  Regional  Directors  would  be  Intolerable  to 
these   lawyers. 

The  regionalization  proposal  would  ccst 
the  Legal  Services  Program  the  enthusiasm 
and  close  supervision  of  the  organized  bar 
at  best.  At  worst.  It  would  result  In  the 
withdrawal  of  support  for  the  program  by 
the  bar.  Such  loss  of  support  would  seriously 
cripple  the  program  and  dilute  the  quality 
of   services   available   to   the   poor. 

TTiere  is  no  better  way  to  conclude  this 
presentation  than  with  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  October  18.1969; 

"Whereas  such  power  contrr^enes  the 
American  Bar  Association's  commitment  to 
secure  full  and  efi'ecttve  legal  services  to  the 
poor  by  providing  every  person  In  our  so- 
ciety with  access  to  the  Independent  pro- 
fessional services  of  a  lawyer  of  integrity  and 
competence:  and 

"Whereas  enlarging  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  power  to  veto  legal  services 
programs  is  highly  undesirable  because  ex- 


perience has  shown  that  the  power  lo  veto 
may  be  used  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
legal  service  attorneys  In  representing  their 
clients  to  address  Issues  of  governmental 
action  or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of 
their  clients,  and  to  discourage  actions  which 
are  politically  unpopular  or  adverse  to  tbe 
views  of  the  majority;  and 

"Whereas  such  limitations  Impair  the  abil- 
ity of  legal  services  programs  to  respond 
properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  con- 
stitute oppressive  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation reaffirms  its  position  that  the  Legal 
Services  Program  should  operate  with  full 
assurance  of  Independence  of  lawyers  within 
the  program  not  only  to  render  services  to 
individual  clients  but  also  In  ca.ses  which 
might  involve  action  against  governmental 
agencies  seeking  significant  Institutional 
changes  . .  ." 

EXCERPTS  mOM  CODE  Or  PEOFESSIONAL  lESPON- 
StBIUTT  OP  TBE  AMEBICAN  BAB  ASSOCIATION  ' 

Canon  5.-  A  Lawyer  Should  Exercise  Inde- 
pendent Professional  Judgment  on  Behalf  of 
a  Client. 

Ethical  Consideration  6-1:  The  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  a  lawyer  should  be  exer- 
cised, within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  his  client  and  free  of 
compromising  influences  and  loyalties.  Nel- 
thelr  hl6  personal  interests,  the  interesw  of 
other  clients,  nor  the  desires  of  third  persoiu 
should  be  permitted  to  dilute  his  loyalty  to 
his  client. 

Ethical  Consideration  5>2l :  The  obligation 
of  a  lawyer  to  exercise  professional  judgment 
solely  on  behalf  of  his  client  requires  that 
he  disregard  the  desires  of  others  that  might 
impair  his  free  Judgment.  The  di^ires  of  a 
third  person  will  seldom  adversely  affect  a 
lawyer  unless  that  person  is  in  a  position 
to  exert  strong  economic,  political,  or  social 
pressures  upon  the  lawyer  These  Influences 
are  often  subtle,  and  a  lawyer  must  be  alert 
to  their  existence.  A  lawyer  subjected  to 
outside  pressures  should  make  full  disclosure 
of  them  to  his  client  and  If  he  or  his  client 
believes  that  the  effectiveness  of  his  repre- 
sentation has  been  or  will  be  impaired 
thereby,  tbe  lawyer  should  take  proper  steps 
to  withdraw  from  representation  of  his 
client. 

Ethical  Consideration  5-22:  Economic,  po- 
litical, or  social  pressures  by  third  persons 
are  less  likely  to  Impinge  up^n  the  inde- 
pendent Judgment  of  a  lawyer  tn  a  matter 
In  which  he  is  compensated  directly  by  bis 
client  and  his  professional  work  is  exclusively 
with  bis  client.  On  the  other  hand,  If  a 
lawyer  is  compensated  from  a  source  other 
than  his  client,  he  may  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  someone  other  than  his  client. 

E:htcal  Cunsideratlcm  S-34:  To  assist  a 
lawyer  in  preserving  his  professional  inde- 
pendence, a  number  of  courses  are  available 
to  him.  For  example,  a  lawyer  should  not 
practice  with  or  in  the  form  of  a  professional 
legal  corporation  even  though  the  corporate 
form  is  permitted  by  law.  If  any  director, 
officer,  or  stockholder  of  It  Is  a  non-lawyer. 
Although  a  lawyer  may  be  employed  by  a 
business  corporation  with  non-lawyers  eerv- 
Ing  as  directors  or  offlcera.  and  they  neces- 
sarily have  tbe  right  to  make  decisions  of 
buElness  policy,  a  lawyer  must  decline  to 
accept  direction  of  bis  professional  Judg- 
ment from  any  layman.  Various  types  of  legal 
Hid  offices  are  administered  by  boards  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  lawyers  and  laymen.  A 
lawyer  should  not  accept  employment  from 
such  an  organization  unless  the  board  sets 
only  broad  policies  and  there  is  no  Interfer- 


'  Pertinent  excerpts  from  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Beeponslblllty  ore  attached  hereto. 


1  Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  August  12,  1969 
to  become  effective  for  Association  membeia 
on  January  1.  1870 


euce  in  tbe  relationship  of  the  lawyer  and  tbe 
inctividual  client  he  serves.  Where  a  lawyer 
is  emploved  by  an  organlratlon,  a  wr.tten 
agreemcDt  that  defines  the  relatioiuhip  be- 
tween him  and  the  organization  and  pro- 
vides far  his  mdependencs  Is  desirable  since 
It  niay  serve  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
B.<>  to  their  re  pec  live  r-lc".  .Vl'.hough  other 
innova:Ion&  in  the  means  of  supplying  l^gnl 
counsel  may  develop,  the  respa;^lbillty  of 
tbe  lawyer  t.o  maintain  bis  prafessional  in- 
dependence remains  constant,  and  tbe  legal 
prfessicn  must  insure  that  changing  cjr- 
c  .im&ta.^ces  do  not  result  m  loss  of  the  pr:- 
lei'ionai  independence  of  the  la»7er- 

Ccinon  7:  A  Lawyer  Should  Represent  a 
Client  Zealously  Within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Law. 

Ethical  Cotisideration  7-i:  The  duty  of  a 
lavi-yer.  both  to  his  ctleot  and  to  the  legal 
system,  is  to  represent  his  client  scalously 
w.Lhin  the  bounds  of  tbe  law.  which  includes 
DlsctpUuary  Rule.3  and  enforceable  prolei- 
stoii.il  regulations.  The  proiesslonal  re^>on- 
siblliiy  of  a  lawx-er  derives  from  hts  member- 
ship in  a  pr.}fesslon  which  has  the  duty  of 
assisting  members  of  the  public  to  secure  and 
protect  available  legal  rights  and  benefits. 
In  our  government  cf  laws  and  not  of  men. 
each  member  of  our  society  Is  entitled  to 
luiV4!  hts  conduct  Judged  and  reg:ulated  in 
accordance  with  the  law;  to  seek  any  law- 
ful objective  through  legally  permissible 
means;  and  to  present  (or  adjudication  any 
lawful  claim,  issue,  or  defense. 

Poor  Pacing  Cuts  ik  Legal  Service 
SEVEN  or  2«  omcEs  paovmiNc  nsx  advice 

WILL  CLOSE 

Legal  services  for  the  city's  poor  will  be  cut 
back  this  month  because  of  Increased  operat- 
ing costs  and  a  lack  of  additional  financing 
by  the  Pedeml  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

Richard  A.  Seld,  associate  general  counsel 
of  Community  Action  for  Legal  Services,  said 
lost  week  that  seven  of  26  offices  that  provide 
virtually  free  legal  advice  to  Indigent  per- 
sons were  scheduled  to  be  closed  shortly. 
If  the  offices  are  closed.  15  of  the  organisa- 
tion's ISO  lawyers  would    be  dismissed. 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services 
serves  as  the  central  coordinating  agency  for 
the  10  corporations  that  operate  the  legal- 
assistance  offices  to  old  poor  people  in  civil 
cases,  including  landlord -tenant  disputes 
and  divorce  suits. 

S4.B-Un.UON  NXXDKD 

According  to  Mr.  Seld,  M^-millloQ  Is  need- 
ed to  maintain  services  at  their  current  level. 
However.  Mr.  Seld  sold  that  his  agency  was 
told  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
northeast  regional  office  not  to  submit  a 
budget  in  excess  of  M.a-milllon  for  the  1970- 
71  fiscal  year,  which  began  lost  Thursday. 
The  g4.3-mlXllon  is  the  same  amount  allotted 
by  the  O.E.O.  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

Officials  of  Community  Action  for  Legal 
Services,  which  Is  In  Its  third  year,  have  mode 
only  a  partial  determination  of  which  serv- 
ices will  no  longer  be  financed. 

Mr.  Seld  said  that  two  Legal  Aid  Soclet7 
officer,  the  Rockaway  branch  tn  Queens  and 
the  civU  appeals  bureau  in  Manhattan,  wonid 
not  receive  money. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  the  South  Bronx 
office  of  the  Bronx  Legal  Services  Oarpora- 
tlon  and  the  Fort  Greene  office  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Legal  Services  Corporation  wotild  b* 
closed. 

Mr.  Seld  said  that  tbe  remaining  three 
offices  to  be  closed  most  likely  would  be  se- 
lected from  those  operated  by  Harlem  Asser- 
tion of  Rights  and  the  Bedford -Stuyvesant 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Each  agency  op- 
erates three  offices. 

Mr.  Seld  called  rising  costs  "the  prime 
factor  contributing  to  our  decision, "  He  said 
that  salaries  and  rents  had  increased  greatly, 
thereby  forcing  tbe  closure  of  i 
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"Our  own  ofllce  Is  undentftffed,  and  we 
Intend  to  >dd  personnel,"  he  said. 

OULXCTOU    KXPBXSS    DBKAT 

Directors  ol  the  agencies  affected  expressed 
dismay  tast  week  and  said  that  a  diminution 
of  eiutlng  services  would  severely  hurt  the 
indigent.  In  k  recent  12-month  period.  68.906 
new  case»  were  begun  by  the  36  offices. 

Mortimer  Getzels.  attorney -in -charge  ol 
OX  O.  project*  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  saJd 
thai  he  doubted  that  the  eoclety  could  con- 
tinue to  operate  is  Rockaway  office  and  ctvll 
appeals  bureau  without  Federal  funds. 

"Without  the  0.B-0.  money,  we  anticipate 
that  the  Rockaway  office  will  have  to  close 
on  Not  30  and  the  civil  appeala  bureau  on 
Dec   31."  be  aald. 

Ur.  Ofltzels  said  that  b*  expected  "vehe- 
ment protesU"  by  residanta  of  the  Rockaways 
and  other  ^fleeted  arwaa  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  Against  Poverty  on  Thursday. 

The  council  Is  scheduled  to  review  the 
dedalons  aaade  by  Community  Action  for 
Legal  Servleee  and  then  forward  Ite  opinion 
CO  O-E-O-  The  opinion  Is  not  binding, 
however. 

Ralph  A.  Acooo.  chief  counsel  of  Harlem 
Assertion  of  Rights,  said  last  week  that  his 
Kgency  had  three  "atrateglcally  placed  officers 
In  an  area  In  which  450.000  people  are  in  need 
of  our  servleee." 

Be  continued:  "There  Is  a  definite  need 
for  what  we  are  offering,  and  we  have  had  to 
turn  away  people.  I  think  the  community 
will  he  militant  enough  to  demand  Its 
rtghte." 

WUUam  1^  Beese.  deputy  executive  director 
of  the  Bedford -Stuyresant  Community  Legal 
Servleee  Corporation,  said  that  the  cloalng  of 
one  of  his  agency's  offices  would  "severely 
cut  down  legal  services."  Be  said  that  "we 
may  now  find  it  impossible  to  implement 
proposed  community  projects,  such  as  a  con- 
sumer Information  program." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  wiJl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  has 
been  such  a  fine  leader  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  hi*  characteristic 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  know  of  few 
programs  which  have  cost  so  little  and 
produced  so  much  as  the  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to  this  pro- 
gram that  it  has  a  remarkable  range  and 
enthusiastic  support,  including  that  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  I 
think  does  not  need  defense  in  terms  of 
its  ccmservative  orientation.  It  neverthe- 
less is  a  strong  leader  and  supporter  for 
an  independent  professional  OEO  legal 
services  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows. 
they  testified  the  other  day  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  present  structure  of  the  OEO  legal 
services  program. 

I  was  most  Impressed  by  their  testi- 
mony and  the  testimony  of  attorneys 
from  throughout  the  country  and  the 
positions  taken  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Schools,  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Clients'  Council, 
and  others,  strongly  supporting  thLs  pro- 
gram as  presently  structured. 

I  would  very  much  hope  that  It  might 
be  continued.  I  am  very  fearful  that  If 
it  is  not,  a  deep  and  pervasive  schism  will 
result  because  this  is  one  program  in 
which  the  poor  felt  that  they  had  the 
same  rights  as  other  Americans. 

It  is  a  conservative  program  which  pro- 
vides for  the  due  rights  of  appeals  and 


the  opportunities  which  the  real  of 
American  citizens  enjoy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  credibility  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  toward  our  effort  to 
gain  the  love  and  affection  of  the  poor 
for  the  so-called  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  ininutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  object  hi  this  time.  However,  we  have 
Important  business  to  transact  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
only  1  minute.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  sociolo- 
gists and  students  of  this  program  tell  us 
that  there  is  nothing  that  adds  more  to 
the  feeling  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  and  the  feeling  that  they  belong 
thEUi  this  program. 

This  effort  is  backed  up  by  the  bar 
associations.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has 
grown  faster  or  contributes  more  to  this 
effort,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  the 
le«Bl  services  program.  The  cost  is  $59  a 
year  per  client.  The  program  costs  $59 
million  for  one  million  clients. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  will 
be  zealous  in  protecting  this  program, 
and  that  goes  for  those  who  want  to 
economize.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  see 
the  program  go  down  the  drain  through 
some  unwise  administration  move. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALP)  announced  that  on 
today,  October  14,  1970.  he  signed  the 
etm>Ued  bill  (HJl.  17654)  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUOB£8.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  36S3.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence (Rept.  No.  Bl-1341). 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  Ut.  Fulbeioht).  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with- 
out amendment: 

HJt.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette.  State  of  Minnesota,  lU  public  suc- 
cessors or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  &  toll  bridge  serosa  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette.  Minnesota." 
approved  December  31,  1060;  and 

H.R.  150«9.  An  act  t-o  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  ofxrate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  Saint  lAwrence  Rlv«-  at  or 
near  Cape  Vincent.  N.T.  (Rept.  No.  ftl-lMS). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  FTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eagltton  )  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
RcpoaT  OF  DEPtrrr  Onzcroa.  Orrxcx  of  Man- 

AGDCXNT  AMD  BVTtGWT 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  OfHce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  Che  President,  transmitting,  pursuani  to 
law  a  report  on  appropriations  and  transfers 
made  to  meet  the  coats  to  Fiscal  year  1B70  of 
pay  Increosae  granted  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  (P.  L. 
01-331)  and  the  Act  Of  December  16.  1M7  (81 
Stat.  649)  (with  an  accompanying  report j : 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Affioval    of   Loan    To    NKstAaiu    Eucnic 

QwtnxATtOM   A)fD   TaAiraMiasxoH   CooFcmA- 

■nvr,  Inc.  of  ConrKBtrs.  Nebr. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Rural  Electnflcatlon  AdmifUatration.  U.9. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  the  request  in  Senate  Report  No. 
497  information  concerning  the  loan  ap- 
proved to  Nebraska  Electric  OeneraUon  and 
Transmission  Cooperative,  Inc.  of  Columbus, 
Nebr ,  for  the  flnancing  of  certain  trans- 
mission facilities  (with  an  acoompanylng 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlone. 
Pmoposen  Constructtoh  or  Ckxtain  Pkdexal 
BuTLDiNcs  Df  California 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  triuDsmlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proq>ectU9  which 
proposes  construction  of  s  Federal  OtBce 
Building  St  Santa  Roea.  and  an  amendment 
to  the  autborleed  proepectus  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  courthouse.  Federal  office 
building,  and  parking  facility  at  San  Diego 
(with  an  accompanying  p^>er) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Putrilo  Worki. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
A   COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Kir.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  Louise 
Oore.  of  Maryland.  Pierre  R.  Orsham.  of 
nilnola.  Barold  Taft  King,  of  Colorado,  and 
Klmon  T.  Karabatsoe.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  seeslon  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, SclenUtlc,  and  Cultural  Organization: 
and 

Edward  T.  Brennan.  of  Massachusetts, 
Edward  O.  Sullivan.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  R. 
Miller  Upton,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Tom  R.  Van 
Sickle,  of  Kansas,  to  be  alternate  representa- 
tlvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
icth  seeslon  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific. 
and  Cultural  Organisation. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Bdr.    BROOKE: 
S.  4476.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Cerlta 
Bent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TTDINOS; 
S.  4470.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Michael 
I^Motte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONU80N  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  HoixiNca) : 
5.  4477.  A  bill  authorlalng  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  report 
to    Congress   on   environmental   monitoring 
systems,    both   national   and   International; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MAaMUSOir  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Bic- 
CIO  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
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By  Mr.  MAONUSOK  (by  request) : 
S.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5.  OnlMd 
St«t«5  Code,  to  provide  lor  mudmum  en- 
iraDoe  and  reteacion  ages,  tralnlog,  and 
early  retirement  for  air  trmfflc  contiollen, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Commerce. 

ByMr.BARRIS: 
S.  4478.  A   bin   lor   the  «Uef   of  U.  Sjt. 
George  H.  Jennings.  Jr..  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4480.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
availability  of  medical  oare  In  cnmmunltlea 
presently  i^-ifing  in  adequate  medical  care 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
r.pproprlate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  SPONO: 
S.  4481.  A  bill  granting  and  ceding  to  the 
city  of  AlexandrU  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 
certain  waterfront  land  along  the  VlrglnU 
shoreline  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spono  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDBH : 
S.  4482.  A  bin  to  confirm  the  private  land 
claim  of  William  Klnchen:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  BATH : 
S.  4483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  Foma- 
sier.    Lucille    Maria    Fornasler.    and    Luclo 
Pornasler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Bdr.    STEVENS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BkLLMON   and  Mr.  Bahsbh)  ; 
S.  44B4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevehs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.! 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  4488.  A   bill    to    provide   protection   for 
heads  of  executive  departments  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced  the  blU  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  NELSON ; 
S  4486.  A  bill  to  esUbluih  a  national  pol- 
icy and  program  with  respect  to  wild  preda- 
tory manunals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nai-SON  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  In  the  Rkcoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  Mr.  BtNNrrr)  : 
S.4487.  A   bin   for    the   relief   of   William 
Arthur  Herbertson:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  MompBT)  : 
S.J.  Res.  MS.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  day 
of  November  I  as  "National  Women  In  Edu- 
cation Day.";  and 

S.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  calendar  week  during 
which  the  third  Wednesday  of  March  occurs 
a3  "Community  United  Operation  Total 
Health  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  4480— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
COMMUNTTY  MEDICINE  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can medical  care  Is  the  best  In  the 
world — for  those  who  can  find  It  and  af- 
ford It.  But  soaring  costs,  the  demise  of 
the  general  practiOoner,  and  the  flight 
of  doctors  from  small  towns,  rural  areas, 
and  the  inner  city  are  increasingly  put- 
ting this  care  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
who  often  need  It  most. 


There  are  at  least  53  counties  In  the 
Nation  that  do  not  have  a  physician; 
fully  37  percent  of  all  U.S.  counties  have 
less  than  a  third  as  many  doctors,  in 
relation  to  their  population,  as  does  the 
Nation  in  general.  Even  in  areas  where 
medical  care  is  readily  available — as  we 
were  recently  reminded  In  testimony  re- 
garding the  health  of  our  migrant  work- 
ers— certain  segments  of  the  population 
are  scarcely  served  at  all. 

Our  rural  areas  can  be  characterized 
by  generally  low-levels  of  available  med- 
ical care.  In  the  Nation's  urban  areas, 
however,  service  levels  vary  widely.  Some 
areas  have  more  physicians  than  can  be 
used  efficiently,  while  in  others,  the  resi- 
dents are  tragically  underserved.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  of  ghetto  blaclts 
and  rural  Appalachian  whites,  the  pre- 
vailing health  condition  of  poverty  areas 
Justifies  referring  to  these  groups  as  "the 
llvtag  sick."  Pollster  Louis  Harris  com- 
mented as  follows : 

For  two  out  of  three  people  In  the  U.S., 
"feeling  fine"  means  that  there  Is  nothing 
the  matter  with  them.  But  tor  two  out  of 
three  ghetto  blacks  and  rural  poverty  whltea 
In  Appalacbla.  "feeling  fine"  means  literally, 
"not  as  sick  as  usual." 

In  spite  of  unprecedented  Increases  in 
personal  expenditures  for  health,  and 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  graduates,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Nation's  poor  are 
healthier,  or  find  it  easier  to  obtain  med- 
ical care.  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  said  3  years  ago  that  serious 
illness  among  the  poor  is  appreciably 
higher  than  In  any  other  group.  The  poor 
have  four  times  a£  much  mental  and 
nervous  trouble:  six  times  as  much  ar- 
thritis and  rheumatism:  six  times  as 
many  cases  of  high  blood  pressure;  over 
tliree  times  as  many  orthopedic  impair- 
ments: and  almost  eight  times  as  many 
visual  impairments.  These  flndlnss 
would  be  no  different  today. 

The  typical  response  to  this  health  care 
crisis  has  been  to  furnish  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  decent  medical 
care — as  in  the  medicaid  program — and 
to  asiiist  medical  schools  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  supply  of  physicians. 
Over  the  past  decade,  for  example.  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  medical  educa- 
tion have  increased  sixfold — from  195 
million  in  the  academic  year  1958-59  to 
more  than  »600  milUon  in  1967-68.  Fed- 
eral dollars  now  pay  for  60  percent  of  all 
medical  school  expenditures,  compared 
with  30  percent  10  years  ago;  and  local. 
State,  and  private  support  has  also  risen. 
While  greatly  increased  costs  have 
eroded  much  of  this  Increased  support, 
the  number  of  students  and  graduates 
have  both  increased  somewhat. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  additional  physicians  trained 
in  the  traditional  fashion  for  our  exist- 
ing patterns  of  medical  care  cannot  be- 
gin to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  health  care  for  all  Americans.  The 
maldistribution  of  physicians  and  the  in- 
efficient use  of  health  personnnel  are 
symptoms  of  fundamental  defects  in  the 
way  health  services  arc  organized,  paid 
for,  and  governed.  Where  these  struc- 
tural defects  have  been  corrected — as  for 
example,  in  the  Kalser-Permanente  and 
similar  health  plana — It  has  been  found 


that  unnecessary  demand  can  be  re- 
duced, and  that  productivity  can  be  In- 
creased without  adding  physicians. 
Clearly,  it  is  time  for  basic  reforms  both 
in  the  Nation's  health  industry,  and  in 
the  education  and  training  which  sup- 
ports it. 

Fortunately,  promising  reforms  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  are  already  un- 
derway. A  prime  example  is  the  proposed 
legislation  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  large  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, wtiich  would  pull  together  the  per- 
sonnel and  faculties  required  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care.  They  would 
do  so  through  annual  contracts,  at  rates 
determined  and  paid  in  advance,  there- 
by sharing  the  risk  of  illness  with  their 
subscribers.  This  key  feature  of  the  pro- 
posal would  be  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
provide  quality  sen'ices  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Methods  for  increasing 
productivity  and  reducing  costs  are  al- 
ready known  and  tested — automated 
laboratory  equipment,  computerized  in- 
formation systems,  organizing  health 
peisoimel  into  efficient  health  teams,  and 
soon. 

The  introduction  of  these  reforms  will 
mean  that  future  patterns  of  medical 
practice  will  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  we  icnow  now.  In  order  to  prepare 
physicians  and  other  health  workers  to 
function  well  under  these  changed  con- 
ditions of  practice,  it  Is  clear  that  paral- 
lel reforms  should  now  be  undertaken  in 
medical  education. 

DissimilartUes  between  medical  edu- 
cation and  medical  practice  have  long 
been  the  object  of  criticism  Distortions 
in  medical  training  arise  because  of  the 
academic  isolation  of  the  medical  school 
from  the  health  needs  of  the  commimity. 
Clinical  training  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively in  teaching  hospitals,  which — in 
spite  of  their  scientific  and  technological 
excellence — are  far  from  typical  of 
practice  conditions  the  physician  will 
encounter  in  the  community. 

Medical  center  patients  are  typically 
indigent,  have  rare  medical  conditions, 
and  are  often  acutely  ill.  The  emphasis 
in  medical  care  is  on  expensive,  episodic 
treatment,  directed  by  a  handful  of 
eminent  specialists.  Moreover,  the  clini- 
cal training  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
allied  health  personnel  is  plaimed  and 
carried  out  independently,  with  no  effec- 
tive coordination  of  the  activities  of 
those  who  will  t>e  expected  to  function 
increasingly  as  a  team,  if  forecasts  of 
future  medical  practice  are  correct. 

One  medical  school  dean  summarized 
the  situation  in  these  words: 

Service  Is  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experi- 
ence. Involvement  In  a  real  life  situation  m- 
Tolvlng  Illness,  worry,  and  death  Is  a  strong 
sUmulus  to  learning.  At  the  expense  of  ex- 
posure to  these  life  situations,  medical 
schools  have  tended  to  get  carried  away  with 
the  unusual  and  rars.  They  have  preferred  to 
expose  the  student  more  to  such  rare  mala- 
dies as  Henoch's  purpura,  syrlngomeylla, 
and  ochronosis  than  to  put  him  out  where 
he  can  see  those  diseases  he  wUl  most  fre- 
quently see  sa  a  pracutloncr. 

One  unfortunate  and  Ironic  result  of 
this  is  that.  Immediately  surrounding 
many  major  medical  teaching  centers, 
there  are  pockets  of  jMverty  in  which 
may  be  found  the  highest  morbidity  and 
mortaUty  rates  in  the  entire  Nation. 
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In  some  medical  schools,  departments 
of  community  medicme  have  made  val- 
iant efforts  to  amend  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  commimity.  but  there  has 
been  Uttle  support  for  their  efforts.  How- 
ever a  growing  number  of  medical  edu- 
cators is  becoming  aware  of  the  prob  em 
and  looking  tor  solutions.  The  medical 
school  dean  I  quoted  a  minute  ago  is 
now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs— Dr  Roger  O.  Egeberg. 
In  the  same  address  from  which  the  pre- 
vious remarks  were  taken.  Dr.  Kgeberg 
gave  his  views  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
forms that  are  needed  in  medical  educa- 
Uon  if  commnpity  health  problems  are 
to  be  alleviated,  and  If  doctors  are  to  be 
appropriately  trained  for  medical  prac- 
Uce.  In  the  words yf  Dr.  Egeberg: 

BUtorlcinir.  medltol  education  and  medi- 
cal service  liave  been  teanunotes  since  be- 
fore Hippocrates  Reiently.  however,  thlng» 
seem  to  n«ve  fallen  oM  of  balance:  service 
SM  reKieltablv  become  Subordinate. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  .that  If  we  are  to 
flea.  squarelT  with  the  increased  and  'ncreas- 
ng  responslbUltlee  which  con(}B<«  the  med- 
ical commumiT.  two  Issues  are  v=K^I:  First 
we  must  restore  the  balance  by  assu-HMthe 
enposure  of  the  medical  student  to  MTVKe 
during  hla  own  medical  education  wUhlp 
■at  Iramfworli  of  the  medical  schools.  sec> 
ond  and  of  equal  Importance  we  must  In- 
volve the  medical  schools  more  actively  In 
service  beyond  It*  walls 
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Mr  President.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  addresses  the  critical  re- 
lationship between  medical  educaUon 
and  our  inadequate  health  delivery  sys- 
tem The  basic  objective  of  this  bill,  the 
Community  Medicine  Act  of  1970,  is  to 
pull  Americas  medical  schools— their 
faculties  and  their  students— out  of  their 
academic  isolation  and  into  the  arena  of 
true  community  health  needs. 

This  blU  will  provide  for  special  im- 
provement grants  to  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospitals  for  the  operation  of 
medical  care  systems  for  underseryed 
populations  as  an  Integral  part  of  their 
clinical  training  programis.  To  be  eUgi- 
ble  for  such  grants,  medical  schools 
would  be  required  to : 

First.  Revise  their  traintog  programs 
to  include  clinical  educational  experience 
in  communities  which  have  clearly  de- 
monstrable, high  health  risks  and  low 
levels  of  service  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  time  spent  In  clini- 
cal training  in  traditional  hospital  set- 
tings and  by  Increasing  time  spent  m 
comprehensive,  family -centered  clinical 
teaching  centers  that  emphasize  preven- 
Uon.  early  detecUon,  and  home  care. 

Second.  Plan  these  revisions  Jointly 
with  hoepitals.  community  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  training  nurses  and 
allied  health  workers,  so  as  to  assure  the 
inclusion  of  clinical  training  and  experi- 
ence for  service  on  health  teams  during 
the  undergraduate  years. 

Third.  Establish  comprehensive  total 
health  care  service  organizations  for  a 
defined,  underserved  population,  al- 
though it  would  be  understood  that  the 
population  covered  would  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  persons  from  this  under- 
served  group. 

Project  grant  funds  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  support  of  educational  per- 
sonnel and  for  research  on  the  delivery 


of  health  services  to  the  underserved. 
Grants  wUl  be  awarded  directly  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  teaching  hospitals,  gen- 
erally for  a  4-year  basic  period,  but  ex- 
tendable where  appropriate  for  a  period 
up  to  3  additional  years. 

Proposed  authorization  levels  envision 
grants  to  approximately  50  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospiuls  under  the 
fiscal  1972  authorization  of  »25  million. 
Authorizations  for  ensuing  years  pro- 
vide for  a  gradual  growth  In  participa- 
tion up  to  300  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospitals  under  the  fiscal  1978 
authorization  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  four  centuries  ago  the 
Chamberlain  forceps  was  Invented,  a 
medical  invention  which  was  eventually 
to  revolutionize  childbirth.  But  for 
nearly  200  years  this  simple  instrument 
of  mercy  was  kept  a  family  secret,  and 
made  available  only  to  those  who  could 
pay  enough.  Women  whose  husbands 
were  too  poor  to  afford  the  forceps  either 
suffered  prolonged  agonies  of  labor,  cr. 
as  was  common,  died  about  as  unpleas- 
antly as  one  can.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  accepted— unfortunate,  perhaps,  but 
good  busmess. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  similar 
situation.  We  have  to  decide  tihether 
'American  medicine  Is  to  remain  a 
Chamberlain  forceps — available  only  to 
those  who  can  afford  it — or  is  to  be  let 
out  of  our  medical  centers  and  made 
available  to  those  who  need  it.  If  we  are 
to  say — as  I  believe  we  have  been  saying 
for  a  number  of  years — that  decent 
health  care  is  a  birthright  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, then  we  must  be  prepared  to  enact 
the  fundamental  changes  to  realize  this 
vision.  While  this  bill  Is  only  a  step.  I 
believe  that  it  can  become  a  vehicle  for 
the  basic  reforms  which  must  come  in 
medical  education. 

I  urge  its  favorable  consideration  by 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLiiwGS).  This  bill  will  be  received  and 
approorlately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  IS  44801  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  availability  of  medical  care  in 
communities  presently  lacking  in  ade- 
quate medical  care  services,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MOND/U.E.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a.  4480 
Be  it   enacled   by  the  Senate  oiwJ  nouse 
0/  Repretmtativei  o/  Ifce  t;nif«t  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKOar   TtTLE 

SicnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Community  Medicme  Act  of  1970". 
ffrATKMXirr  of  rvapoSK 

8«c.  a.  (a»  It  la  the  ptirpoee  of  this  Act  to 
assist  communities  and  defined  population 
groups  which  are  charactertted  by  a  lack  of 
adequat«  medical  care  services  to  secure  more 
adequate  medical  care  services  bv  making 
grants,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  medical  schools  and  com- 
munity teschmg  hospitals  which  operate 
comprehenalve  medical  care  systems  under 
which  medical  care  services  are  provided  to 
such  communities  or  such  population  groupa. 


(b)  Any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to  any 
medical  school  or  commtmlty  teaching  hos- 
pital shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  school  or  hospital  In  eatabllahlng 
and  operating,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
prehensive medical  care  system  operated  by 

(U  programs  which  provide  educational 
experiences  for  medical  students,  mtcms. 
residents,  and  other  health  care  personnel; 

(3)  programs  which  have  been  Jointly 
planned  by  such  school  and  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals, community  and  Junior  colleges,  or 
other  Institutions,  which  provide  training  In 
nursing  or  the  allied  health  professions  un- 
der which  studenui  of  such  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  other  Institutions  who  are  under- 
going such  tramlng  wUl  obtain  practical 
elperlence  and  speclalUed  training  whUe 
serving  on  health  teams  established  and  op- 
erated as  a  pan  of  such  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  system;  and 

(31  programs  under  which  such  school, 
hospital  and  other  health  care  Institutions 
or  Institutions  providing  training  of  nuraes 
or  allied  health  professions  personnel  will 
lomtlv  undertake  to  provide  comprehenalve 
total  health  care  services  for  a  defined  popu- 
lation group  which  la  charactemed  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care  services. 


BRAirra  TO   MTOlcal.   acHOOts   AND   •reacHrao 

H09PtTAl,a 

SEC.  3.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (heremaftor 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
of  section  2.  ..        ,  , 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  tmless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the  Secre- 
tary Such  appUcatlon  shall  be  In  auch  form, 
submitted  In  auch  manner,  and  contain  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  ..  ,,  w    i« 

(c)(1)  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  lie  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  aa  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act. 

(S)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  to  a  medical  school  or  hosplul  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration— 

(A)  the  number  of  medical  students,  m- 
wms,  residents,  and  other  health  care  stu- 
dents or  trainees  who  would  participate  In 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
Is  to  be  made; 

(B)  the  number  of  Individuals  for  whom 
Improved  health  care  services  would  be  pro- 
vided under  such  program; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  aeld  of  com- 
munity medicine  (when  compared  to  other 
Belds  of  medicine  I  Is  emphasized  In  the  cur- 
riculum of  such  school  or  hospital;  and 

(D)  the  need  of  auch  school  or  hospital 
tor  assistance  under  thu  Act  to  carry  out 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
la  requested. 

(did)  Anv  grant  under  this  Act  to  any 
medical  school  or  teaching  hcspltal  »1th  re- 
spect to  any  program  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  school  or  hos- 
pital to  defray  expenses  ln;urred  by  It  In 
meeting  salary  and  other  personnel  costs  lor 
individuals  panlclpatmg  In.  supervising,  or 
administering  such  program,  or  Indlvlduala 
engaged  In  reseirch  In  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  defined  population  groups. 

(3)  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  paid  In 
advance  or  by  w.iy  of  reimbursement,  and  m 
such  ln5u;lments  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

(e)  No  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
to  any  medical  school  or  teaching  hosp  tal 
with  respect  to  anv  program  for  [;ny  vear  If. 
prior  to  such  year,  such  school  or  hospital 
has  received  a  grant  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  for  7  yifars 
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authorization    of   APPBOPaiATlONS 

Sac.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  >25,0O0.O0O 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
£50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  (80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  »1 10,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  »I50.000J)00 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
oanMmoN 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "nonprofif '  when  applied  to  any  med- 
ical school  or  teaching  hospital,  means  a 
school  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
'teaching  hospital"  means  any  hospital 
which  has  graduate  medical  education  pro- 
gram, approved  by  a  natlo.  ally  recognized 
accrediting  body,  and  which  makes  eatensive 
use,  as  defined  by  regulations,  of  the  regu- 
lar hospital  stall  In  Its  medical  education 
program. 


S.  4481— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  CEDE  CERTAIN  BOUNDARY 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
ALEXANDRIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  city  of  Alexandria  ofncials  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
linquish any  tlUe  claim  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  certain  boundary  land  be- 
tween the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Virginia  shore  property  involved 
is  located  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Potomac  River  between  Second  and 
Gibon  Streets,  at  Alexandria.  The  physi- 
cal condition  of  this  area  has  to  such 
great  extent  deteriorated,  stagnated,  and 
become  a  source  of  pollution  that  it  is. 
for  the  most  part,  a  nmdown  wasteland. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  clean  up  the  so- 
called  mess,  no  one  has  accepted  this 
responsibility.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
important,  once  and  for  all.  to  deter- 
mine ownership,  so  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  may  be  assumed  by 
owners  of  the  riparian  properties,  with 
proper  authority  to  maintain  and  keep 
the  shore  in  a  proper  and  good  condi- 
tion. 

For  many  years,  ownership  of  the 
property  and  the  boimdary  lines  in  this 
area  have  plagued  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. The  details  of  the  underlying 
facts  which  led  to  the  present  problem 
are  contamed  in  a  report  by  a  Boundary 
Commission  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  21,  1934 — 48 
Stat.  453— a  brief  statement  concerning 
which  is  contained  In  this  memorandum. 
To  determine  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  In  an  effort  to  set- 
tle claims  to  property  along  or  affected 
by  said  boundary  line  Congress,  by  the 
aforesaid  act — Jointly  with  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly — created  the 
District  of  Columbia-Virginia  Boundary 
Commission. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  survey  and  fix  the  boundary 
ime  and  to  have  said  line,  when  so  deter- 


mined, to  be  marked  by  suitable  monu- 
ments. Following  completion  of  Its  inves- 
tigation, the  Commission  made  its  re- 
port, designated  as  "House  Document  No. 
374 — 74th  Congress,  Second  Session." 

There  was  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  proposed  agreement  between  the 
city  of  Alexandria  and  the  United 
States — pages  17-19— with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  Alexandria  water- 
front from  the  north  line  of  the  city 
limits  to  Jones  Point.  Among  other 
things,  the  agreement  referred  to  appro- 
priate boundaries  along  the  Virginia 
shore  of  the  Potomac  River,  including  the 
mean  high-water  mark  on  the  existing 
natural  bank  or  shore  of  the  river,  the 
line  along  and  upon  bulkheads  by  wlilch 
the  natural  or  filled-tn  area  along  said 
river  or  shore  may  be.  which  excepted 
any  area  where  such  bulkheads  or  other 
structures,  U  any,  extended  beyond  the 
bulkhead  line  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  event  the 
boundarj'  line,  for  that  particular  dis- 
tance, shall  be  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission  to  be  the  lawfully  estab- 
lished bulkhead  Ime.  There  was  also  ref- 
erence for  payment  by  the  owner  of  Vir- 
ginia upland  of  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  United  States  for  any 
land  which  Is  fiUed-ln  below  the  high- 
water  mark. 

The  Commission  accepted  the  afore- 
said proposed  agreement  between  the  city 
of  Alexandria  and  the  United  States  and 
recommended  to  Congress  that  it  be 
adopted  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission's  report  further 
stated  that  the  high-water  mark  of  1791 
is  a  point  of  conjecture:  that  the  VS. 
Government  has  attempted  to  describe 
and  locate  this  line:  and  that  the  same 
condition  is  true  so  far  as  the  low-water 
mark  of  1791  Is  concerned.  The  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  Its  opinion  was 
therefore  that  Inasmuch  as  the  line  can- 
not be  definitely  established,  the  only 
equitable  way  in  which  a  fair  line  can  be 
arrived  at.  Is  by  locating  the  low-water 
mark  as  of  today,  and  recommended  It  as 
and  for  the  boimdary  line  existing  and  to 
exist  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commontiealth  of  Virginia. 

Subsequently,  for  Jurisdictional  and 
other  purposes,  and  acting  on  the  report 
of  the  Boundary  Commission,  there  was 
established  both  a  pierhead  line  and  a 
bulkhead  line  along  the  shore  of  the  river 
from  Second  Street  to  the  District  of 
Columbia-Maryland  boundary  line. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  October 
31. 1945—59  Stat.  552.  554 — the  boundary 
was  established  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  State  of  Virginia  along 
the  aforesaid  pierhead  line.  The  act  pro- 
vided, however,  that — 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
relinquishing  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  mean  high-water  mark  as  It  ex- 
isted January  24,  1791.  and  the  boundary 
line  as  described  In  Sectlcm  1  (of  the  Actl; 
or  to  limit  the  right  of  the  United  Statea  to 
establish  Its  title  to  any  of  said  lands  •  •  • 
or  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  hear  and  determine  suits  to  establish  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  all  lands,  m  the 
bed,  marshes,  and  lowlanda.  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  otiier  lands  •  *  *  below  the  mean 
high-water  mark  of  January  24, 1791. 


The  area  involved  in  the  instant  bill 
is  that  portion  of  shoreland  between  the 
bulkhead  line  and  the  1791  mean  high- 
water  mark  line.  This  portion  of  land  is 
of  no  value  to  the  United  States  and  until 
the  title  defect  is  corrected,  the  city  of 
Alexandria  is  unable  to  reasonably  pro- 
ceed with  improvement  of  that  portion  of 
the  waterfront,  leaving  it  to  remain  as  an 
unsightly,  blighted  area.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4481)  granting  and  ceding 
to  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  certain  waterfront  land  along 
the  Virginia  shoreUne  of  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Spono.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


S  4484— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROHIBITING  THE  IMPORTATION 
OP  ALGERIAN  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  til 
United  SUtes  is  facing  an  increasing 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  Last  fall  during 
the  debates  on  the  depletion  allowance. 
I  warned  that  this  situation  was  devel- 
oping. I  asked  then  that  the  Nation 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  discovery  of 
new  reserves.  Unfortunately,  that  advice 
was  not  heeded. 

Now  a  new  change  in  our  policy 
threatens  to  discourage  further  our  pe- 
troleum companies  from  investing  in 
the  development  of  a  strong,  stable  m- 
dustry.  The  Federal  Government  Is,  I  am 
Informed,  considering  the  granting  of 
permits  to  import  natural  gas  from  Al- 
geria, a  nation  which  has  systematically 
confiscated  the  rights  and  property  of 
American  petroleum  companies  operat- 
ing in  that  nation.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  fill  the  shortage  for  which  a 
shortsighted  poUcy  is  partly  responsible, 
we  are,  apparently  ready  to  adopt  an  even 
more  shortsighted  poUcy  and  deal  with 
pirates. 

In  August  1967,  shortly  after  the  Al- 
gerian Government  had  assumed  control 
of  the  American  oil  companies  on  the 
pretext  that  we  were  a  belligerent  in  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  that  Government 
nationalized  the  refining  and  marketmg 
properties  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mobil  OU  Corp.  and  has  not  yet 
compensated  the  companies  involved  for 
the  properties  taken. 

During  1968  and  1969  the  Algerian 
Government  continued  to  attempt  to  ex- 
tort more  beneficial  contract  terms  in 
return  for  the  appropriated  oil  proper- 
ties and  has  increased  substantially  the 
reference  price  on  which  royalties  must 
be  paid.  In  addition,  Algeria  has  adopted 
a  100-percent  repatriation  requirement, 
which  means  that  all  money  received  for 
Algerian  oil  overseas  must  be  returned 
to  Algeria.  In  other  words.  American 
compames  have  received  no  payment  for 
the  property  taken  and  are  receiving  no 
income  from  the  properties  "controlled" 
by  the  Algerian  Government. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  poUcy  which  wotild  make  It  dependent 
on  a  country  whose  trading  character  is 
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as  quatlonable  as  Algeria's  (or  a  com- 
modity as  critically  important  as  natural 

Sfts 

My  State  of  Alaska  no*  his  large  re- 
serves of  natural  gas,  but  «e  do  not  have 
any  market  for  it.  In  order  to  ship  oui' 
gas  10  where  it  is  needed,  it  must  be 
Uquefled  at  very  low  temperatures  and 
shipped  in  cryogenic  tankers.  Unfortu- 
natel}-,  the  United  States  has  never  built 
this  type  of  tanker  and  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  time  consuming  to  do 
so  The  legislation  we  passed  recently  to 
authorue  the  creation  of  con.struction 
reserve  funds  may  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  LNG  tankers. 

We  are  presented  with  the  ultlmaU 
dichotomy.  We  pay  a  foreign  nation, 
which  haa  pirated  the  resources  and 
property  of  US.  companies,  to  ship  those 
resources  on  foreign  ships  employing  for- 
eign seamen  to  American  ports  in  the 
name  of  lower  costs  for  US.  consumers. 
Mr  President,  no  jobs  are  saved  by 
pavmg  foreigners  to  supply  us  with  re- 
sources we  have  right  here  at  home.  And 
the  c»ts  are  not  less  to  the  consumer— 
as  the  Hawaiiaos. 

But  the  shortsightedness  of  this  policy 
is  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  costs 
us  jobst— although  that  cerUinly  weighs 
very  heavily  on  my  State,  where  un- 
employment has  reached  13  percent 
statewide — and  as  high  as  85  percent  In 
some  localities— in  what  should  be  the 
height  of  the  working  season  The  real 
danger  is  in  what  this  poUcy  means  for 
the  future.  The  Federal  Government  is. 
I  (ear,  deliberately  pursuing  a  policy 
which  makes  the  United  States  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  foreign  energy 
sources.  In  10  years,  under  current  poli- 
cies, it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  of 
our  petroleum  must  come  from  foreign 
sources.  What  will  happen  if  foielgn 
crises  cut  off  those  sources?  The  answer 
is  obvious — we  cannot  exist  without  pe- 
troleum. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  Algeria  haa 
so  far  not  provided  compensation  to 
American  nationals  who  have  had  their 
property  appropriated  by  the  Algerian 
Government.  Until  it  does.  It  is  simple 
justice  that  we  should  not  purchase 
prodiKts  from  tiiat  nation. 

I  Introduce  a  bill  which  will  prohibit 
the  importation  of  natural  gas  from 
any  nation  which  has  expropriated  prop- 
erty since  January  1.  1967,  untU  such 
country  makes  ade<iuate  and  effective 
compensation. 

Section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Is 
as  follows: 
Exportsuaa  or  Importation  at  natural  gas 
After  III  tnontna  from  June  ai,  1938,  no 
penon  shall  export  any  natural  g»»  from 
me  United  atetee  to  a  foreign  country  or 
import  any  netural  gas  Irom  a  foreign  coun- 
try wlUiout  first  having  eecured  an  order 
ot'  the  Commission  autliortzlng  It  to  do  so. 
The  CommlBsloo  eh*!!  IMUe  such  order  upon 
application,  unleae.  after  opportunity  for 
hearing.  It  Bnda  that  the  propoeed  exporta- 
tion or  importation  will  not  be  conalment 
with  the  pubUc  Interest.  The  Comtnlaalon 
may  by  lu  order  grant  euch  appUcatlon.  in 
whole  or  m  part,  with  inch  modlflcaUon  and 
upon  ludi  lennfl  and  coiidltione  aa  the  Com- 
mlMlon  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate, 
and  may  froeo  time  to  time,  after  opportu- 
mty  for  hearing,  and  for  good  cauae  shown, 
malte  svLCh  aupplemeatal  order  In  the  prem- 
laee  aa  It  may  And  neceeaary  or  appropriate. 


The  propoeed  bill,  which  adds  a  proviso 
to  section  3  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  approving  an  importation  from  any 
country  which  has  expropriated  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  American  owned 
property  in  the  petroleum  industry  of 
that  country.  Once  such  an  expropria- 
tion or  seizure  takes  place,  no  importa- 
Uon  from  the  expropriating  country 
could  be  approved  by  the  Commission 
until  all  of  the  owners  of  the  expropri- 
ated property  have  received  adequate 
and  effective  compensation. 

There  is  some  question  today  whether 
new  forms  of  natural  gas,  such  as  lique- 
fied natural  gas.  fall  within  the  scope  of 
section  3.  or  whether,  instead,  they  are 
covered  only  by  section  7  ot  the  act.  To 
prevent  the  possible  development  of  an 
unwanted  loophole,  my  bill  applies  to  im- 
portation under  all  sections  of  the  act. 
The  bill  Is  further  limited  to  expropria- 
tions which  have  occurred  since  January 
1.  1967.  This  limitation  prevents  the 
revival  of  old  disputes:  on  the  other  band 
the  prohibition  does  cover  many  of  the 
recent,  sweeping  expropriations  of  Amer- 
ican petroleum  property  abroad. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  First,  it  prevents  possible  American 
reliance  (or  its  essential  gas  supplies 
upon  inherently  unstable  or  unfriendly 
sources.  Second,  it  will  prevent  those  na- 
tions which  have  expropriated  property 
of  VS  nationals  from  being  rewarded 
with  profits  from  American  consumers 
of  natural  gas. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  need  for  this 
bill  Is  vividly  lUustrated  by  the  pending 
appUcaUon  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  authorization  to  Import 
Algerian  natural  gas  into  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket The  Algerian  Government  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  its  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States  by  illegally  ex- 
propriating the  American  owned  petro- 
leum Interests  there  and  by  breaking  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  Sutes. 
The  United  States  should  not  reward  or 
approve  Illegal  actions,  nor  should  it 
place  reliance  upon  a  source  of  supply  of 
energy  which  is  both  unfriendly  and 
unpredictable. 

X  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  text  ot 
my  bill  be  printed  ImmediaUly  following 

my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtLLMON  I .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jecUon,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao, 

The  bill  'S.  4484)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act  of  1938,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxd. 
as  follows: 

S.  4484 
Be  «  enacted  b»  (he  Senate  aTut  Home 
ot  Repreaenttttivea  o/  the  United  Stvtei  of 
America  la  Cong.eta  {usembled.  Tnat,  Sec- 
tion 3  ot  the  Natural  Oaa  Act  of  1938  (18 
V3.C.  717(b)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  provlao: 

"Provided,  That  no  importation  shall  be 
approved  under  this  or  any  otbar  aecUon  of 
thU  Act  If  Buoh  import  originates  m  a  coun- 
try wBlch,  ItaeU  or  through  an  agent  or  rob- 
dlvtsion,  aJter  January  i.  1967,  has  expropri- 
ated,  nauonallaad   or   aelaad   ownerablp   or 


control  of.  or  has  taken  other  meaaurea 
which  have  the  erfect  of  expropriating,  na- 
tionalizing, intervening  or  aelxing  ownership 
or  control  of  all  or  aubalantlally  all  of  the 
American -owned  property  within  tbe  petro- 
leum Industry  In  such  country,  and  adequate 
and  effective  compenaatlon  has  not  been 
paid  therefor.  As  used  in  this  proviso.  Amer- 
ican-owned property  means  any  property, 
right  or  Interest  owned  by  any  United  States 
citizen  or  by  any  corporation,  partnership  or 
oasoclatlon  not  leaa  than  50  percent  benefl- 
claUy  owned  by  United  Sutes  cltlaens." 


S.   4485— INTRODUCrnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO    PROVIDE    PROTECmON    FOR 
HEADS   OF    EXECJUnVE    DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Introduce  today  for  appropriate 
reference   a  bill  which   would   provide 
proUcUon  for  the  heads  of  the  execuUve 
departments  of  the  United  States.  Each 
Cabinet  otBcer  would  be  authorized   to 
appoint  or  designate  such  personnel  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  provide  for 
that  protection 

This  legislation  Is  very  much  needed. 
Hostility  toward  U.S.  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  has  been  lately  directed 
toward  members  of  the  E»resldenf5  CabU 
net.  During  the  past  year  several  Cabi- 
net officers  have  received  threats  of  phys- 
ical harm,  and  have  had  their  person 
endangered  aurlng  protests,  some 
threats  occurring  even  within  their  own 
offices  In  at  least  two  separate  incident*, 
the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment were  accosted. 

These  men  should  be  protected.  They 
have  been  given  tremendous  powers  and 
responsibilities  by  the  Congress.  They 
are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. They  share  with  the  President 
the  responsibility  (or  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry,  and  several  have 
knowledge  of  information  of  the  highest 
classified  nature  regarding  our  defenses. 
In  carrying  out  the  business  of  the 
Government.  Congress  has  Invested  In 
these  men  great  discretionary  authority. 
Cabinet  members  are  responsible  for  the 
proper  disbursement  of  bUlions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money,  and  for  the  admin- 
istration of  vast  executive  department* 
which  form  the  backbone  of  our  Gov- 
ernment 

Their  functions  are  Important,  and 
Cabinet  members  deserve  proper  protec- 
tion   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HOLUNCS I .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  IS.  4485)  providing  protection 
for  heads  of  executive  departments  o( 
the  United  States,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  office  and  Civil 
Service.         

g  4486— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  POL- 
ICY AND  PROGRAM  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  WILD  PREDATORY 
MAMMALS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  NEIBON.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
the  Nation  spends  over  »7  million  to  sup- 
port a  wIldlKe  control  program  in  which 
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a  small  army  o(  some  700  poisoners 
ranges  across  vast  tracts  a(  mostly  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  West,  poisoning  and 
otherwise  killing  predatory  animals  and 
rodents. 

The  body  count  o(  dead  animals.  In- 
cluding rodents,  is  In  the  millions  yearly. 
Whole  ecosystems  are  altered,  with  one 
kind  of  predator  bemg  replaced  by  an- 
other, or  with  entire  species  disappearing 
in  large  regions.  In  some  areas,  wildlife 
populations  reach  such  an  imbalance 
that  a  new  poisoning  program  is  needed 
to  correct  it. 

While  there  is  no  accurate  toll  of  the 
animals  killed  in  all  Government  control 
programs,  a  report  submitted  in  1963  by 
the  agency  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
killing  listed,  over  a  1-year  period,  the 
recorded  destruction  of  190,763  animals. 
These  figures  may  be  taken  as  a  mini- 
mum: 842  bears.  20.780  lynx  and  bobcats, 
89,653  coyotes,  294  mountain  lions,  2,779 
wolves — mostly  red  wolves,  and  mistak- 
enly labeled  coyotes — 6,941  badgers,  1,170 
beavers,  24,273  foxes,  7.615  opossums, 
6.685  porcupines,  10,078  raccoons,  19,052 
skunks  and  601  •miscellaneous"  victims. 
Most  of  this  activity  was  carried  out  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  55  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  conducting  Its  program  of  wild- 
life killing  spreading  poison  over  millions 
of  square  miles,  and  never  m  all  that 
time  has  there  been  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  ecological  effects  of 
that  poisoning.  Never  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  study  and  understand  the  ef- 
fect of  this  program  on  minor  and  major 
life  systems. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  man's  activities 
have  already  so  altered  the  environment 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  'natural  state"  Is 
impossible  to  find  wherever  predator 
control  programs  are  in  effect.  Certainly, 
the  planned,  calculated  obliteration  of 
wildlife  cannot  be  justified  as  a  Govern- 
ment financed  program  for  the  economic 
benefit  of  a  few. 

Wildlife  control  in  the  United  States 
is  a  complex  matter,  since  it  Involves 
variou'  State  and  county,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral offices,  but  most  of  the  Federal  con- 
trol Ls  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Wild- 
life Services  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Ptsheries  and  Wildlife. 
The  hlstorj'  of  predatory  animal  con- 
trol by  the  U.S.  Government  Is  long.  It 
began  as  a  war  effort  in  1915,  when  Con- 
gress appropriated  $123,000  to  institute 
a  wildlife  control  program  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  then  a  part  of 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

It  was  contended  that  killing  wolves 
would  conserve  food  and  make  beef 
available  to  our  allies  and  soldiers  in 
France,  and  on  behalf  of  the  cattlemen, 
most  of  the  wolves  in  the  West  were 
quickly  wiped  out. 

Predator  control  had  expanded  by  1930 
to  the  point  that  the  Bureau  was  asking 
for  $1  million  annually  to  conduct  It. 
This  year,  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices will  receive  an  appropriation  o(  $3.- 
742,000,  of  which  at  least  »2  million  will 
be  spent  on  predator  control. 

An  additional  $4,693,300  will  be  spent 
In  'cooperative  funds. "  since  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  money  spent 
on  predator  control  Is  contributed  by 
States,    counties,    agricultural    associa- 


tions, other  Federal  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate individuals.  Tbe  total  amoimt  (or 
fiscal  year  1971  will  be  $8,435,300. 

WIldlKe  Services  Division  has  three 
functions :  Animal  damage  control,  wild- 
life enhancement  on  Indian,  military  and 
other  areas,  and  pesticide  appraisal  and 
monitoring. 

But  most  of  its  business  is  carried  out 
in  the  area  of  animal  damage  control, 
which  has  as  its  goals  safeguarding  pub- 
lic health,  protecting  livestock  and  crops, 
protecting  forest  range  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  protecting  property  in  urban 
areas. 

Every  summer,  roughly  8  million  do- 
mestic sheep  are  pastured  on  public  land. 
For  this  privilege,  sheepowners  generally 
pay  a  fee  of  a  little  over  8  cents  a  head 
per  month.  Most  of  this  land  belongs  to 
the  Interior  Departments  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  must  pay  for 
fencing  and  reseedlng.  once  sheep  have 
denuded  the  land,  and  predator  control. 

Sheepmen  demand  that  their  animals 
be  protected  from  predators,  such  as 
coyotes,  bobcats  and  cougars,  and  the 
poisoners  strip  grazing  land  of  its  wild- 
life. The  result  is  ecological  disaster. 

When  the  predators  are  gone,  rodent 
populations,  such  as  prairie  dogs  and 
ground  squirrels,  explode,  tripping  a  new 
round  of  poisoning,  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  to  correct  the  former  damage. 

Is  this  "control "  justified? 

According  to  the  Presidents  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  the  an- 
swer is  no.  In  a  reixjrt  entitled  'One 
Third  of  the  Nations  Land."  published  In 
1970.  the  Commission  concluded: 

We  are  convinced  thmt  predator  control 
programs  should  be  etlmlnaced  or  reduced  on 
Federal  public  lands  In  furtherance  of  wild- 
life management  objectives  stated  above. 
There  are  long  standing  programs  ot  control 
that  have  substantially  reduced  and  in  some 
cases  virtually  eliminated  certain  apedea 
that  axe  natural  predators.  While  these  pro- 
grams may  have  been  of  aome  beneSt  to  live- 
stock operators  in  reducmg  cattle  and  sheep 
depredations  by  coyote,  puma,  cougar,  and 
bear,  they  have  upset  Important  natural 
mechanisms  for  tbe  population  control  of 
other  species.  As  a  result,  some  species,  moat 
notably  deer.  elk.  and  mooee,  have  Increased 
in  some  localities  to  levels  far  atiove  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  natural  habitat  to  support 
them.  Hunting  ha^  not  always  been  auffldent 
to  eliminate  excesses.  Habitat  destruction 
and  starvation  have  been  the  common  resulta. 

The  Division  of  Wildlife  Services,  pre- 
viously known  as  PARC — Predator  and 
Rodent  Control— Division,  came  under 
fire  in  1963  from  Representative  Johh 
DiNGELL,  of  Michigan,  and  from  others, 
because  of  its  widespread  activities  and 
Its  tendency  to  go  about,  drumming  up 
business. 

Pressure  on  the  Interior  Department 
caused  Stewart  L.  Udall,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  appoint  a  special  ad- 
visory board  to  look  Into  the  country's 
wildlife  control  program. 

The  board  was  headed  by  Dr.  A. 
Starker  Leopold,  then  professor  of  wild- 
life management  at  the  University  of 
California.  It  concluded  that,  with  tiie 
use  of  professional  himters.  "contrtjl 
tends  to  become  an  end  in  Itself  and, 
following  Parkinson's  law.  tbe  machinery 
for  its  accomplishment  can  easily  prolif- 
erate beyond  real  need." 


Although  the  board  conceded  that  kill- 
ing animals  does  result  in  some  economic 
gain,  it  could  not  determine  whether  the 
cost,  both  in  money  and  in  ecological 
damage,  was  justified. 

The  board  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  the  name  of  the  division  be 
changed  and  that  it  reassess  Its  goals 
and  revise  its  guidelines.  The  board  also 
recommended  that  "legal  means  be  ex- 
plored"  to  ban  the  use  of  a  certain  kind 
of  poison.  1080.  for  killing  field  rodents. 
This  poison,  sodium  fiuoroacetate.  Is 
deadly,  and  is  still  In  widespread  use. 

1080  is  a  slow-degrading  poison  that 
attacks  the  central  nervous  system.  A 
coyote,  or  an  animal  of  similar  size,  like 
a  dog,  can  be  killed  by  a  dose  of  1.4 
ounces  of  treated  bait. 

Normally  the  poison  Is  injected  Into 
50-  to  100-poimd  chunks  of  meat,  staked 
out  in  "bait  stations"  across  the  West. 
In  1968,  there  were  228  of  these  stations 
in  Arizona  alone.  A  recent  study  Indi- 
cated that  in  a  seven-State  region,  ap- 
proximately 2,318,000  pounds  of  1080- 
treated  baits  were  used,  (rem  1064 
through  1969. 

After  eating  the  poisoned  bait,  an  ani- 
mal may  feel  nothing  for  about  30  min- 
utes, but  It  will  ordinarily  die  within  a 
few  hours,  after  violent  convulsions  and 
vomiting.  Because  it  may  keep  moving, 
tbe  dying  animal  often  vomits  deadly 
bits  of  undigested  meat  over  a  wide 
area — forming  new  l>ait  for  birds  and 
other  animals. 

Since  the  poison  retains  Its  potency 
much  like  DDT,  It  may  set  off  a  biolog- 
ical chain  reaction.  In  which  rodents 
and  carrion-eating  birds  such  as  buz- 
zards, hawks,  ravens,  and  even  eagles 
may  be  poisoned.  California  condors, 
which  conservationists  are  trying  des- 
perately to  save,  have  died  from  eating 
ground  squirrels  poisoned  by  1080. 

Another  species  threatened  by  this 
poisoning  is  the  black-footed  ferret,  a 
small  animal  about  the  size  of  a  mink 
that  makes  its  home  in  prairie  dog 
towns.  The  Leopold  Board  pointed  out 
that  the  ferret  is  nearlng  extinction  and 
said  "the  primary  cause  is  almost  cer- 
tainly poisoning  campaigns  among  the 
prairie  dogs  which  are  the  main  prey  of 
the  ferret." 

Prairie  dogs  apparently  thrive  where 
land  Is  overgrazed  and  the  range  grasses 
disappear,  making  room  (or  the  annuals 
with  their  flashy  roots  and  numerous 
seeds.  Thus,  they  arc  often  blamed  for  a 
condition  that  was  brought  on  by  Im- 
proper land  use  In  order  to  keep  prairie 
dogs  from  competing  for  valuable  forage, 
cattlemen  have  been  poisoning  them  off 
since  1880. 

The  Bureau  now  poisons  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres  every  year  to  ilestroy 
prairie  dog  towns,  and  the  prairie  dog 
has  all  but  disappeared  in  many  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains. 

Since  the  black-footed  ferret  depends 
upon  the  prairie  dog  for  his  food  supply, 
the  ferret  may  be  poisoned  by  eating  the 
carcass  of  a  prairie  dog  after  a  town  has 
been  exterminated  with  1080-soaked  bait 
and  cyanide  cartridges  thrown  down  tbe 
holes.  K  the  ferret  survives  the  poisoning. 
It  may  not  make  it  to  another  town,  or 
find  a  mate,  and  Its  line  will  end  anyway, 
if  more  slowly. 
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The  black-footed  ferret  was  deter- 
mined to  be  an  endangered  species  by 
Secretary  OrtaU  in  1964  and  in  1965.  poi- 
soning of  part  of  an  Indian  resenaOon  m 
South  Dakota  was  postponed  when  the 
Bureau  learned  that  the  poisoning  might 
be  destroying  the  ferret.  Much  to  its 
credit.  It  conducted  an  expensive  5un,ey 
to  find  ferreU.  but  since  none  were  found. 
it  went  ahead  with  its  p'.an  The  Bureau  s 
efforts  cost  an  extra  jn.OOO.  and  there  iS 
no  doubt  that  they  were  made  in  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  protect  an  endangered 
species  Such  methods  have  since  become 
a  matter  of  policy.  However,  their  useful- 
ness is  dubious,  since  the  ferret  spends 
most  of  the  day  underground,  and  sight- 
ings have  never  been  common. 

In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  where 
there  are  still  some  of  the  more  sizeable 
prairie  dog  colonies,  only  nine  sightings 
were  recorded  m  1960.  for  example,  two 
in  1961.  and  five  in  1962. 

Tlie  prairie  dog  species  recovers  rap- 
idly, and  there  is  little  danger  that  It 
will  become  extinct,  but  the  black-footed 
ferret  population  U  held  in  a  natural  bal- 
ance at  a  small  percentage  of  that  of  the 
prairie  dogs.  As  the  prairie  dog  popula- 
tion dwindles,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  ferret  species  will  disappear. 

The  black-footed  ferret  is  only  one 
species  being  pushed  to  extinction  by  the 
wUdlife  control  acUviUcs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife.  How 
manv  others  are  there?  Since  no  studies 
have  been  conducted,  and  the  Bureau 
does  not  even  have  a  complete  record  ot 
the  number  of  animals  it  has  killed,  that 
is  an>' body's  guess. 

Wildlife  control  has  become  an  en- 
trenched, self-perpetuatlng  bureaucracy. 
WhUe  some  form  of  control  may  be  jus- 
tified under  some  circumstances,  it  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  by  careful 
study  what  those  circumstances  may  be. 
and  it  certainly  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  present  program  Is  sound  as  a  matter 
of  economics  or  ecology. 

Mr  President.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
laUon  that  would  strip  the  Division  of 
Wildlife  Services  of  its  wildUfe  poison- 
ing functions  and  cut  its  wildlife  control 
force  to  six  extension  agents.  These 
would  operate  an  extension  trapper  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  in  effect  for  over  20 
years  in  both  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Essentially,  this  system,  called  the 
"Missouri  Plan."  consists  of  training  the 
landowner  to  control  the  speciHc  animal 
causing  damage.  This  means  that  the 
other  animals  of  the  same  species  would 
not  be  obliterated  to  remove  these  few 
pest  animals. 

The  program  emphasizes  trapping  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  effective  way  of 
catching  the  specific  animal  causmg 
damage,  it  Is  relatively  humane,  and  is 
much  more  selective  than  poison  baits 
and  poison  "guns'  like  those  used  against 
coyotes.  With  new  traps  that  do  not  break 
the  animaU'  legs,  for  example,  harmless 
animals  can  be  released.  Broadcast  poi- 
soning will  kiU  any  creature  that  eats  the 
bait— includmg  pet  dogs. 

Proof  of  the  programs  effectiveness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  over  the  period 
the  program  has  been  operating  in  Mis- 
souri, trained  farmers  have  reduced  their 
predator  damage  losses  an  average  of  80 
percent. 
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On  July  1,  1970,  a  law  went  into  effect 
In  Kansas  prohibiting  the  use  of  poison 
in  killing  wildlife.  This  bill  would  also 
forbid  the  extension  control  personnel  to 
use  poison«  or  chemosterUants,  because 
eridence  mdicates  that  chemical  methods 
of  control  cause  more  damage  to  wild- 
Ufe than  they  contribute  to  enhancement 
or  protection. 

WliUe  this  legislation  refers  specifical- 
ly to  the  control  of  predatory  animals. 
I  am  also  asking  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Sen-ices  to  inform  me  of  the  status  of 
the  report  that  is  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act, 

This  act  requires,  under  section  102C. 
that  a  report  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty.  and  that  it  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  concerning  all 
"major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  envi- 
ronment." 

The  report  is  to  cover,  among  other 
things,  the  environmental  impact  of  pro- 
posed action,  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects and  possible  alternatives. 

The  past  and  present  Federal  pro- 
grams of  v^ildlife  control  have  not  found 
adequate,  environmentally  sound  solu- 
tions to  predator  control  problems.  In 
fact  evidence  would  indicate  that  they 
have  created  more  problems  than  they 
have  solved.  Total  elUnination  of  preda- 
tors L-!  shortsighted  and  destructive. 
PredaUon  is  important,  because  it  acts 
as  a  natural  counterbalance  to  the  re- 
productive power  of  prey  species,  and 
predation  also  helps  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  other  species  by  ridding  them  of 
the  weak  and  the  diseased. 

The  real  culprit  in  the  environmental 
system  is  not  the  predator,  but  man  and 
his  rapacious  attitude  toward  the  physi- 
cal resources  of  the  world,  from  rivers 
and  sueams  to  entire  species  of  wildlife. 
If,  in  the  course  of  civilizing,  man  did  not 
have  to  devastate  the  land  of  all  crea- 
tures that  did  not  fit  his  immediate  pur- 
poses, there  would  be  no  massive  threat 
of  wildlife  extinction. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  before  the 
age  of  civiiization.  species  became  extinct 
at  a  rate  of  one  per  thousand  years.  Now. 
the  rate  is  one  species  lost  every  year. 

The  black-footed  ferret  is  going  the 
way  of  the  whooping  crane  and  the  Cah- 
fomia  condor.  The  tragedy  of  the  ferret 
is  not  that  the  indirect  effects  of  civili- 
zation have  caused  iU  numbers  to  de- 
crease, but  that  the  direct,  aggressive  ac- 
tion of  an  ofBcial  branch  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  has  arbitrarUy  made  war  on  the 
environment  the  ferret  must  have  to 
survive. 

Clearly.  wildUfe  control  in  America  in 
too  many  cases  has  come  to  mean  wild- 
life extermination.  Drastic  revision  Is 
long  overdue. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
SCHWOKEB'.  The  bUl  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
obJecUon,  the  bUl  wlU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  IS.  4486 >  to  esUblish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  program  with  respect 
to  wild   predatory   mammals,   and   for 


other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S    4486 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatirei    o/    fir    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That   It  is 
itm  policy  ot  xJxt  Congr«M  to  recognUM  tb»t 
the  woU.  the  coyote,  the  mountain  Uon.  the 
lynx,  the  bolxrat,  the  several  species  of  bear, 
and  other  Urge,  wUd  carnivores  Mllve  to 
North    America    and   commonly    known    aa 
predatory  mammals.  &re  among  the  wildlife 
resources  of  Interest  and  value  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Secn-tary 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service.  Is  authorised  to 
recommend  and  demonstrate  tc   state  spe- 
cialists methods  and  meons  ot  regulating  the 
numbers   of    individuals  ot   native   wildlife 
species- 
Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished In  each  regional  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  the  po- 
sition of  extension  mammal   -wntrol  agent 
who.  upon  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  state  within  the  re- 
gion, shall    provide   advice  and   demonstra- 
tions to  State-employed  specialists  In  meth- 
ods of  Instructing  farmers  and  ranchera.  or 
their    agenu.    In    techniques   of    prevenimg 
depredations  by  wild  predator}-  moinmala  on 
domestic  livestock  and  In  techniques  ot  trap- 
ping the  Individual  mammals  causing  depre- 
dations on  domestic  livestock    .^ny  control 
methods  used,  demonstrated,  or  advocated  by 
the  extension  mammal  control  agents  shall 
be  In  compliance  vrtth  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  relating  to  the  taking  of  wildlife, 
and  no  such  method  shall  Include  In  rtiral  or 
suburban  areas  the  use  of  poison  or  chemo- 
sterllant. 

Sac.  3.  (al  Pouon'  means  biocides  and 
toxicants.  slogtUor  or  plural,  in  gaseous-, 
liquid-,  dust-,  or  solid-form,  placed  In  food, 
baits,  or  water  directly  Ingested  by  carni- 
vores or  indlrectlv  Inaesled  by  carnivores 
from  eating  poisoned  herbivores  or  omnl- 
vores.  and  Includes:  direct  acting  poison, 
for  example,  strychnine:  ctmiulatlve  poi- 
son for  example.  thalUum  sulphate:  aud 
chal:i-reactlng  poison,  tor  example,  sodium 
fluoracetate. 

ibl  Chemosterllanf  means  any  substance 
which,  when  Ingested,  causes  the  animal  to 
become  sterile 

Sic  4  As  of  July  i,  1972,  and  thereafter, 
the  number  of  mMnmal  control  experts  and 
other  persons  employed  by  the  United  States 
Pish  and  WUdllle  Servloe.  or  In  any  bureau 
or  branch  thereof,  lo  engage  In  or  assist, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  trapping 
or  other  method  of  reducmg  the  number  of 
predatory  mammals  shall  not  exceed  six  per- 
sons Biologists  or  other  persoimel  employed 
within  the  Wildlife  Research  Branch  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WildUfe  lo  In- 
veitlgate  the  biology  or  ecologj  of  predatory 
mammals,  or  to  develop  control  methods  less 
Ukely  to  endatiger  valuable  wildlife  than  the 
methods  now  In  use  or  practiced  In  the  post, 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  foregoing 
limitation  .     ^  .     w 

Src  5.  Theie  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
aporopruited  tor  the  purpoees  of  this  .^ct  not 
to  exceed  H53.000  tor  ihe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1972.  aud  for  each  fUcal  year  there- 
after through  and  Including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1878.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  directed  during  the  period  from 
effective  date  of  this  Act  unUl  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  make 
such  reorganllatlons,  reductions,  and  adjust- 
menu  m  the  predator-control  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WildUfe  as  are 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  ImpHmentatlon 
of  tiUa  Act. 


October  n.  1070 
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ADDITIONAL  C03P0NS0RS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    3Sfi3 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Missomi  iMr.  Eacletoni,  the  Senator 
f rtjm  Ohio  i  Mr.  Saxbe  > ,  tile  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Domikick".  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Murphy i. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3562,  lo 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  ai.d  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 


action  should  be  taken  against  the  ac-  Because  of  the  great  impoi-tance  of 

"l^rt  this  subject  and  these  legislative  meas- 

Senator  Bayh  has  proposed  an  inde-  ures,  I  am  hopeful  that  hearmgs  caii  be 

pendent  Court  Martial  Command  to  take  held  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  such 

over  the  mUitary  jusUce  responsibilities  much-needed  reform  oi  our  military  jus- 


NEED  FOR  REVISION  OF  UNIFORM 
CODE  OF  MILITARY  JUSTICE- 
ADDITIONAL  C0SPON5OR  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  series 
of  recent  events  has  resulted  in  the 
focusing  of  much-needed  public  atten- 
tion on  our  system  of  military  justice. 
Manv  lawyers,  itulitary  men  and  laymen, 
have  all  expres-sed  concern  about  our 
present  Umform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
which  denies  servicemen  the  same  legal 
protection  a  civilian  receives.  They  are 
rightly  demanding  that  our  system  of 
military  justice  be  changed  to  eliminate 
these  inequities. 

It  is  not  fair  to  ask  a  man  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  give  him  great  respon- 
sibility, and  then  not  afford  him  the  same 
basic  legal  rights  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Bayhi  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Haifieldi 
have  offered  legislative  proposals  to  ac- 
complish such  reforms  and  more  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Justice.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  that  these  and  other 
legislative  proposals  be  supported  and 
that  they  be  considered  by  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  these  measures.  S.  4191. 
S.  4168.  S  4169.  S.  4170.  S.  4171.  S.  4172. 
S.  4173.  S.  4174.  S.  4175.  S.  4176.  S.  4177. 
and  S.  4178.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
at  the  next  printing  of  them. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


now  carried  out  by  the  commander.  This 
command  would  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judge  advocate  general  and 
would  be  divided  into  regional  com- 
mands. 

One  of  the  proposals  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  would  also  set  up  regional 
commands,  which  he  refers  to  as  judicial 
circuits,  under  the  command  of  an  Armed 
Forces  judicial  circuit  officer. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  the  details,  but 
I  believe  that  to  eliminate  the  potential 
and  actual  instances  of  command  Influ- 
ence, structural  changes  of  the  nature 
proposed  by  Senator  Bayh  and  Senator 
HATriELD  will  \x  necessary. 

Not  only  are  the  serviceman's  rights 
possibly  jeopardized  by  command  influ- 
ence, lie  Is  also  presently  denied  several 
rights  that  are  considered  to  be  rather 
basic  rights  In  civilian  life. 

The  rights  of  an  accused  serviceman  to 
subpena  witnesses  and  to  gather  needed 
evidence  are  now  hampered  by  a  require- 
ment that  all  such  requests  must  be  made 
through  the  trial  counsel— the  very  per- 
son charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
presenting  the  case  for  the  commander. 
These  basic  matters  should  be  determined 
bv  an  impartial  person,  the  military  trial 
judge,  rather  than  the  trial  counsel. 

The  fact  that  a  serviceman  can  pres- 
enly  be  tried  and  punished  separately  by 
both  a  military  tribunal  and  a  State  court 
cannot  be  justified.  K  former  military 
lawyer  has  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
difBcuU  things  to  explain  to  a  sen,  iceman 
is  whj'  the  double  jeopardy  provisions  do 
not  protect  him  against  possible  trials  by 
both  the  SUte  and  the  military  for  the 
same  alleged  act.  The  legal  distinction, 
based  upon  the  different  Federal  and 
State  jurisdictions  Involved.  Is  not  fair 
to  the  serviceman  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  broad  discretion  now  exercised  by 
a  commander  In  regard  to  searches  and 
the  issuance  of  warrants  is  authority 
which  belongs,  instead,  in  the  hands  of 
the  trial  judge. 
Likewise,  the  initial  determination  of 


objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  

Mr    HARRIS.   Presently,    a   military    whether  probable  cause  to  hold  a  serv- 
commander,  though  not  a  lawyer  in  most     iceman  for  trial  and  the  detennlnatlon 


lice  system  can  be  accomplished  with 
dispatch. 

I  have  discussed  the  need  for  military 
Justice  reform  with  State  Senator  Gene 
Stipe,  of  McAlester.  who  recently  served 
as  civilian  defense  counsel  for  Lance  Co. 
Randall  D.  Herrod.  tried  and  acquitted  of 
murder  charges  while  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Senator  Stipe  has  made  it  clear  that  re- 
form of  the  military  justice  system  is 
needed  and  overdue.  The  Hatfield  and 
Bayh  measures,  he  feels,  tend  in  the  right 
direction.  I  have  asked  him  to  study  them 
and  give  me  the  benefit  of  hia  advice  In 
regard  to  them.  Because  of  tus  special 
knowledge  and  recent  experience  In  this 
field,  I  know  that  his  advice  will  be 
helpful. 

American  mihtary  men  are  Ameri- 
cans— with  all  the  rights  that  term  signi- 
fies. Those  rights  are  not  now  fully  pro- 
tected— and  they  should  be.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort. 


Instances,  decides  whether  or  not  a 
serviceman  trtll  lie  tried.  He  is  then 
responsible  for  choosing  those  who  will 
serve  as  court  members.  He  is  responsible 
for  pretrial  and  bail,  and  he  has  the 
responsibility  for  reviewing  the  case  after 
trial. 

Those  who  conduct  the  article  32  in- 
vestigation, which  is  similar  to  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  in  civilian  proceedings,  are 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  im- 
der  the  Uniform  Code  of  MillUry  Justice. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  way  to  evaluate 
what  Impact  the  commander's  powers  in 
a  court  martial  case  will  have  on  the  out- 
come of  the  case.  But  all  those  serving  In 
some  capacity  or  another  in  the  pr<x^eed- 
ing.  except  the  law  officer— trial  Judge — 
know  that  the  commanding  officer,  who 
generally  is  responsible  for  their  own 
jnllitary  efficiency  ratings.  beUeves  that 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  479— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
IN  FAVOR  OF  CONSULT A'nONS  ON 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC   TREATY    OROANIZA'nON 

Mr.  MATHIAS  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Brooice.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Ooodeil.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Peli.  Mr.  Scoir,  and  Mr. 
YotiNC  of  Ohio  I  submitted  a  reaolutlon 
'S.  Res.  479  >  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  In  favor  of  consultations  on  the 
role  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization in  the  1970's  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.! 


of  what  constitutes  adequate  ball  should 
be  made  by  an  impartial  judge,  rather 
than  by  an  appointee  of  the  commander, 
as  Is  now  the  case. 

Selection  of  court-martial  members 
should  Insure  that  a  serviceman  is  actu- 
ally tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Also,  a 
serviceman  on  trial  should  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  peremptory  challenges  of 
such  members,  comparable  to  a  civilian 
trial. 

Solutions  to  these  and  other  present 
Inequities  are  proposed  in  the  measures 
offered  by  Senator  Batth  and  Senator 
Hatfield. 

Senator  Hatfield's  proposal  that  the 
US.  Federal  District  Court  have  Juris- 
diction over  offenses  other  than  those 
considered  to  be  strictly  military— those 
that  are  "criminal  irrespective  of  one's 
role  in  society."  such  as  murder  and  rob- 
bery— would  appear  to  have  merit. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  480— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  DATE  FOR  A  FINAL 
REPORT  BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Dodo. 
Mr.  DOKINICK.  Mr.  Hatfeeld.  Mr.  HsnSKA. 
Mr.  HocHEs.  Mr.  iNOtnrE.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Magkcson.  Mr.  McClellak,  Mr.  Rak- 
DOLFH,  and  Mr.  Spokci  submitted  the 
following  resolution  <8.  Res.  480) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare : 

S.  Rrs.  4S0 
Whereas,  the  Senate  has  voted  to  aeub- 
llah  a  Select  Committee  on  Eqtiol  Iduca- 
tlonal  Opportunity  to  study  the  eOectlve- 
ness  of  existing  laws  and  poUclea  in  a«- 
surlng  equality  of  educational  opportunity: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  established 
under  Senate  Resolution  369.  Nmety-fllst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  19.  1970,  shall 
moke  the  final  report  required  by  such  Sen- 
ate Reaolutlon  not  later  than  January  31. 
1973,  Instead  of  January  SI.  MTl. 
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STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  16132 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President.  In  the  initial  printing  of 
Amendment  No.  932.  Important  lai«uage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  text  of  the  new 
section  to  be  added  wa^  omitted  In  the 
print.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  star  print  be  printed  with  the 
corrected  text  as  it  appears  on  page 
32992  of  the  Rxcoid  of  September  23, 
1970. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  14.  1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.  30.  An  act  r«l»tlng  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganised crime  m  tbe  United  States; 

S.  269S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  and  memben  of  tbe  Metro- 
politan Police  force,  the  Plre  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U5.  Park  Police 
force,  tbe  ExecuUTe  PiotectlTe  Service,  and 
of  certain  officers  and  membera  of  the  VS. 
Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  R«8  166-  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Bute  of  Florida  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  establishing  a  boundary  between 
such  States; 

S.J.  R«s.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  January  1971  as  "Ka- 
tlonal  Blood  Donor  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tbe  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Bousing  Administration's  Insurance  author- 
ity.   

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION       RELATIVE  TO 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENT 

SMKNnmKT    NO      1003 

Mr.  BAYH  I  for  blmseU,  Mr.  Coox.  Mr. 
OumM,  Mr.  DoLi,  Mr.  Jstirs.  and  Mr. 

KinmoYi  submitted  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  joint 
resolution  H  J.  Res.  264  >  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
In  the  Recoils  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AICC.NDUCNT    NO.    lOSS 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  him,  to 
amendment  No.  1062.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bayh  <  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  i .  to  House  Joint  Resolution  264, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


Bank  of  the  United  States  to  grant  long- 
term  low-interest  loans  to  Israel  for  the 
purcliase  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services.  Since  that  date.  Senators  Casx, 
McGovxaN,  YotiMO  of  Ohio,  and  Javits 
have  Joined  as  cosponsors. 

In  addition.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Oua- 
KEY  > ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
RiBicorr  > .  the  Senator  from  Maine  <  Mr. 
MtisKii),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ckamston)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEHDMSMT  MO.  10«1  TO  B.B.  IBStO 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmsi'.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakdolpb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1041  to  HJl.  19590.  the  military  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

AJAXNnHKTrr  NO.  t04S  TO  H.J.  Bl*.  !•« 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  thought  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopaa)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No. 
1048  the  so-called  prayer  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264.  Today,  in 
examining  the  Record,  I  find  his  name  Is 
omitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  (consent  at  this  time 
that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopia)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No.  1048  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264^ 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OiLAViL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider certain  nominations  which  are  at 
the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AldXHOMXin    NO.    933    TO    B.    «36B 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday.   September   22. 

1970.  Senator  Pibcy  and  I  sponsored 
amendment  No.  932  to  S.  4268  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  Export-Import 


US.  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  16TH 
SESSION  OF  GENERAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL.  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
Cin-TURAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  HoL- 
LiKGS*.  The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  18th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  CiUtumil 
Or^nizatlon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

The  followlnfr-named  persons  to  be  r«p- 
reaentaclvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  tbe  leth  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  tJnlted  Nations  Educational.  Scl- 
enUflc,  and  Cultural  Organization : 

John  Richardson.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Louise  Oore.  of  Maryland. 


Pierre  R.  Oraham.  of  Illinois. 

Harold  Taf  t  King,  of  Colorado. 

Klmon  T.  Karabatsos.  of  Virginia 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  sesalon  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization: 

Edward  T.  Brennan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  O.  Sullivan.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

R.  Miller  Upton,  of  Wisconsin. 

Tom  R.  Van  Sickle,  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  slight  foreign  policy  and 
personal  embarrassment  attributable  to 
the  careless  handling  of  nominations  by 
the  White  House. 

Wednesday  evening,  October  7,  the 
President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tions of  nine  persons  to  lie  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  the  16th  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization— UNESCO.  They  are 
to  attend  a  session  beginning  in  Paris 
on  Monday.  October  12.  and  the  Senate 
is  expected  to  act  on  those  nominations 
before  that  lime  so  that  they  may  be 
sworn  and  take  otBce. 

The  White  House  has  taken  months 
to  select  its  nominees  and  now  expects 
the  Senate  In  2  working  days  to  act  on 
these  nominees. 

Failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  within 
that  time  frame  will  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  officially  repre- 
sented at  the   UNESCO  Conference. 

In  1953,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, then  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Wiley,  adopted  a  rule  which  re- 
quires that  6  days  expire  between  the 
time  a  nomination  is  received  and  it  Is 
considered  by  the  committee.  If  Presi- 
dential nominations  are  to  receive  more 
than  perfimctory  attention,  if  the  Sen- 
ate's duty  to  advise  and  consent  is  to 
have  any  meaning  whatsoever,  and  if 
Presidential  nominations  are  to  have 
some  dignity,  this  6-day  rule  does  not 
seem  Immoderate. 

I  call  attention  to  this  situation  be- 
cause it  has  occurred  before  in  this  ses- 
sion. For  example,  on  Friday,  September 
1 1  the  Senate  was  given  the  nominations 
of  representatives  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  which  was  to 
tiegin  4  days  later,  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 15. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  be  more  than  a 
rubberstamp  In  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional duty  of  giving  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  Presidential  nominations,  it  muat 
not  take  precipitate  action  on  last- 
minute  submission  of  nominations.  The 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  confirma- 
tion is  clearly  charged  to  the  White 
House.  I  regret  that  the  individuals  in- 
volved may  be  embarrassed  or  incon- 
venienced 

Mr.  President,  just  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. I  asked  the  sUff  to  poll  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  these  nomina- 
tions a  few  days  ago.  and  they  were  polled 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  nominations. 
Through  a  misimderstandlng  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  BLentucky,  they  were  delayed. 
I  am  saying  this  is  an  explanation  for 
the  Rxcoas  of  why  their  consideration 
went  over.  It  was  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  We  had  an  Informal  meeting 
of  the  committee  Just  to  explore  the  situ- 
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ation.  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
agreed  that  he  misunderstood  the  matter 
when  it  was  presented  to  him  by  a  clerk 
of  Uie  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  think,  because  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentuclcy.  I  did  not  put  my 
name  on  the  polling,  but  I  do  agree  that 
the  nominations  should  be  considered 
and  confirmed,  and  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  these  nominations? 

TTie  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

iThere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiipied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bust 


MHITABY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THOREATION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17604)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoi- 
L»Gs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of   Oct.    12,    1970,   pp.    36123- 

36132.    CONGRESSIONAI.    RECORD.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  up  a  few  unobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
tbe  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1349. 
then  skipping  Calendar  No.  13S0,  and 
going  through  Calendar  No.  1354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1079)  consenting  to  tbe  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  compact,  enacting  tbe 
same  into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party:  making  certain 
reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  related  purjxjses  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  75,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  after 
the  word  "Congress",  insert  a  colon  and 
the  following: 

Provided,  That  when  a  project  haa  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  such  additional  or 
changed  uaee  of  storage  therein  as  the  oom- 
mlsslon  may  desire  shall  require  project  re- 
authorization, with  reallocation  of  project 
costs  to  all  project  purposes  served. 

On  page  78,  line  4,  after  "1267,",  strike 
out  •5  U.S.C.  133a-15).":  In  line  8,  after 
the  word  "amended,",  strike  out  "40" 
and  Insert  "50":  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"religion,",  and  Insert  "sex,";  on  page  79, 
after  the  word  "pollution.",  strike  out 
"ATid  provided  turther.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  not  iindertake 
or  proceed  with  any  conference  or  take 
any  step  subsequent  thereto  which  is  In- 
consistent with  a  decision  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  President.":  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  "and",  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  •see.  1346(b)" 
and  insert  'sections  1346(b)  and  2401 
(b) )";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  "agen- 
cy.", strike  out  'However,  any  project  of 
the  commission  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  whose  author- 
ization includes  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric power  generating  capability  shaU  not 
require  licensure  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.". 

On  page  80.  after  line  8.  strike  out 
"However,  any  agency  or  ofBcer  of  the 
United  States  administering  a  retirement 
system,  health  insurance  plan  or  pro- 
gram, or  other  plan  or  program  of  em- 
ployees benefits  for  Federal  employees 
may  contract  with  the  SusQuehanna 
River  Basin  Commission  for  the  coverage 
of  its  employees  In  such  system,  plan  or 
program  on  terms  equivalent  to  those 
available  to  the  covered  Federal  em- 
ployees. Any  such  contract  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  by  the  commission  of 
such  sum  or  sums  as  will  represent  a 
contribution  or  contributions  equal  to 
that  made  for  the  benefit  of  like  mem- 
bers and  grades  of  Federal  employees 
covered  by  the  system,  plan  or  program, 
and  for  all  other  necessary  matters":  In 
line  25.  after  "'O  ".  strike  out  "The"  and 
insert  "Notwithstanding  paragraph  7  of 
section  3.10  of  the  compact,  tbe";  on 
page  81,  line  18,  after  "<q)",  strike  out 
"The  United  States  member  on  tbe  com- 
mission shall  consult  with  all  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  on  a  continulnR  basis,  but  he  shall 
be  the  direct  representative  of  the 
P>resldent  and  all  his  actions  on  the  com- 
mission shall  be  in  that  capacity  and  In 
the  maimer  specified  by  the  compact  and 
the  provisions  of  tbls  Act.". 

On  page  82.  Une  4,  after  the  figure 
"1.".  strike  out  "Nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  or  In  the  compact  shall  Impair 
or  affect  tbe  constitutional  authority  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  powers, 
rights,  functions,  jurisdiction  under 
other  existing  legislation  in  and  over  or 
jurisdiction  under  other  existing  legis- 
lation in  and  over  the  area  or  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  compact 
including  projects  of  the  commission: 
Provided,  That";  and  insert  "Nothing 
contained  In  this  compact  or  in  this  Act 
shall  impair,  affect,  or  extend  the  consti- 
tutional  authority  of  the  United  SUtes. 


"2.  Nothing  contamed  In  tbls  compact 
or  in  this  Act  and  no  action  of  the  com- 
misison  shall  supersede.  Impair,  affect, 
compel,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  any 
of  the  powers,  rights,  functions,  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  under  other 
existing  or  future  legislation  in  or  over 
the  area  or  waters  which  are  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  compact,  including  projects  of  tbe 
commission:  Prortded,  That — 

"  ( i )  The  commission  shall  serve  as  the 
principal  agency  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal.  State.  Interstate,  local,  and  non- 
governmental plans  for  water  and  related 
land  resources  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

"(11)  Except  as  provided  In  reserva- 
tion (J),"; 

On  page  83,  after  line  17,  Insert: 

(ill)  To  Insure  consideration  by  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  thereof  of  the 
commission's  views,  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral projects  which  come  within  one  or 
more  of  the  classes  requiring  commission 
review  under  section  3.10  of  the  compact 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  commission 
for  review  and  recommendation  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  or  such  longer  time 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  commission 
with  tbe  concurring  vote  of  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President:  and  the 
recommendations  and  views  of  the  com- 
mission thereon,  if  any.  shall  be  Included 
in  any  report  submitted  by  the  sponsor- 
ing Federal  agency  to  the  Congress  or  to 
any  committee  thereof  in  connection 
with  any  request  for  authorization  or 
appropriations  therefor. 

On  page  84.  after  line  B.  strike  out: 

a.  Any  future  Act  of  the  Congress  having 
the  effect  ol  amending  this  Act.  modifying 
the  terms  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  compact  or  permitting  the 
exercise  of  a  power  bj  any  agency,  officer,  or 
Inatrumentallty  of  the  United  Statee  In  a 
manner  Inconalstent  with  this  Act  or  the 
compact  or  an;  dedilon.  rule,  or  regulation  of 
the  commission  lawfully  made,  shaU  be  only 
by  express  amendment  of  tbe  Act. 

In  line  14.  after  the  word  "paragraph", 
strike  out  "I"  and  insert  "2(11)":  In  line 
18,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "his" 
and  insert  "(i)  no  objection,  or  Hi)";  on 
page  85,  after  the  word  "compact",  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "except  to  the  extent 
that";  in  line  8,  afUr  the  amendment 
just  above  stated.  Insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided.  That":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "President",  Insert  "may  con- 
tinue United  States  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  commission  to  the  extent 
that  he";  in  Une  10,  after  the  word 
"deems",  strike  out  "remaining  a  party"; 
in  line  U,  after  the  word  "interest.", 
strike  out  "and  shall  cease  to  be  bound  by 
the  terms  thereof."";  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  ""Act.",  strike  out  "Provided,  how- 
ever. "That  no  act  of  the"";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  17,  insert  '"(2)  No  action  of 
the'":  after  line  18,  insert: 

(u)  Notwithstanding  the  provuioas  or  sec- 
tions 2J  and  3.3  of  the  compact,  tlie  Federal 
member  of  tbe  commission  and  his  alternate 
shall  lie  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President. 

(V)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13.6  or  Any  other  provision  of  the  com- 
pact, tbe  furnishing  of  technical  »emoes  to 
the  commission  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  la  pledged  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
reapectlve  agendea  shall  from  time  to  time 
agr««  thereto  or  to  tbe  extent  that  tbe  Prasl- 
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dent  m«j  from  tune  to  tune  direct  such 
ageoctes  to  perform  such  services  for  the 
oommJislon  Nothing  In  the  compact  «h»U  be 
deemed  to  require  the  Dnlted  States  to  fur- 
nish sdmlnlstrotU'e  services  or  laclUtles  for 
carrying  out  functions  of  the  commtsalon  ex- 
cept" to  the  extent  that  the  President  m»y 
direct. 

(«)    Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  shaU  supersede.  Impair,  affect. 


regional  development  of  the  Susquehanim 
River  Ba*m  Is  feaislble.  advisable,  and  ur- 
gently needed,  and  has  recommended  that  an 
InierKOvernmental  compact  with  Federal 
participation  b«  consununated  to  this  end: 
and 

•■5.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  recognized  a  national  interest  In 
the  auiquehanna  Blver  Basin  by  authorizing 


shall 


compel  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  and  directing  the  Corp.i  of  Engineers  of  the 

nnwers'  rights    functions    or  Jurisdiction  of  Depannient  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 

The     Federal     Power     Commission.     Federal  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 

Csmmunlcatloni  Commission.  Atomic  Ener-  cation  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  In- 

gv  CommlMlon    Interstate  Commerce  Com-  terlor.   and   other   Federal    agencies   to   co- 

niisslon    or  other  such  Federal  mdependent  operate   in   malting  comprehensive   surveys 

?:;^a?ory  agency  u.der  exfUng  or  luture  ^d  r.por«  conc^lng  the  ^«r  «sov^es      -l^:;:^^rr:x:.^\^r:;^' ^Po^^i^^^ 

legiilaticn.    Acccrdrngtv.    no    action    of    the  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Bftsin  in  which      resuuii-cs  ^^^^^)^   „„.».„„   »>,.   „„*r«ii« 


ated.    and    the    term    'Commissioner' 
mean  u  member  or  the  commission. 

"3.  "Coef  shall  mean  direct  und  ludlrect 
expenditures,  commltmenl,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  incurred  In  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construcUoD, 
malnieuance.  and  opcraUon  ot  a  project. 

■4.  'DlvcrslDn'  shall  mean  the  transfer  of 
water  into  or  from  the  basin. 

'■5.  'PuciUty*  sliall  mean  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  Improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  water 
rlghu.  plants,  structures,  machinery,  and 
equipment  acquired,  constructed,  operated, 
or  maintained  for  the  bcncacUl  use  of  water 


■^usQuehftuna  River  Baaln  Commission  shall      individually   or   severally    the   technical   aid 

wnftict  with  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions        --    .-.^-r,,    «T.rt   ,.t*t«. 

of  anv  license  or  permit  granted  or  issued  by 
the  aforemeniioned  Federal  Agencies.  11113 
rettervatton  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  basis 
for  noncompliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  compact  or  this  Act.  nor  shall  it  be  con- 
strued to  permit  use  of  waters  of  the  Susque- 
lianna  Ruer  Basin  or  to  endanger  their  qual- 
ity without  approval  pursuant  to  the  com- 
pact. 

On  page  B7.  line  12.  after  the  word 
■the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time. 
strike  out  "carrying  out  of  the  func- 
tions" and  insert  "support":  and  in  line 
13.  after  the  word  "member."  Insert. 
•and  his  oJBce.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S. 1079 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Represcntatires  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SUSQUSBANNA   anxa   BASIN   COMPACT 

Section  1.  The  consent  of  Congress  Ls  here- 
by given  to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact  in  the  form  substantially  aa  follows 
and  the  compact  is  hereby  enacted  Into  law 
thereby  making  the  United  States  a  aigna- 
tory  party  thereto: 

"SUSQtrBHANNA  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 
"PmxAMai.E 
'Whereas  the  signatory  parties  hereto 
recognize  tne  water  resources  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  as  regional  a-ssets  vested 
with  local,  state,  and  national  interest  for 
which  they  have  a  Joint  responsibility;  and 
declare  as  follows: 

-1.  Tbe  conservation,  utilization,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
under  comprehensive  multiple  purpose  plan- 
ning Will  bring  the  greatest  benefit  and  pro- 
duce the  moat  efficient  service  in  the  public 
Interest:  and 

"2.  This  comprehensive  planning  adminis- 
tered by  a  basin-wide  agency  will  provide 
flood  damage  reduction  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  surface  and  ground  water  sup- 
ply for  munlcipaj.  Industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural uses,  development  of  recreational  facill- 
tiei  in  relation  to  refiervolrs,  lakes  and 
streams.  propagaUon  or  Ush  and  game,  pro- 
motion of  forest  land  management,  soil  con- 
serv,ition.  ^nd  watershed  projects,  protec- 
tion and  aid  to  flsheries,  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  potentialltlea.  improved 
navigation,  control  of  the  movement  of  salt 
water,  abatement  and  control  of  water  pol- 
lution, and  regulation  of  stream  flows  toward 
ibe  Attainment  of  these  goals;  and 

"3.  The  water  reeources  of  the  baaln  are 
preaently  subject  to  the  duplicating,  over- 
lapping, and  uncoordinated  administration 
of  a  large  number  of  governmental  agencies 
which  eEercise  a  multiplicity  of  powers  re- 
sulting in  a  spllnierioi  of  authority  and  re- 
sponaibuity:  and 

■'4  The  Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on 
tbe  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  created  by 
action  of  the  stAxes  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  on  tbe  baata  of  ita 
studies  and  deliberation  has  concluded  that 


and  assistance  of  many  Federal  and  state 
agencies  have  been  enlisted,  and  which  are 
being  or  have  been  coordinated  through  a 
Susquehanna  River  Baaln  Study  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  which  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Depanment  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  its  predecessor 
Hou-'^lng  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  States  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Mar\li»n**  ^^  °^ 
were  represented;  and 

"fl.  Some  three  million  people  live  and  work 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  Baaln  and  Its 
environs,  and  the  government,  employment. 
Industry,  and  economic  development  of  the 
entire  region  and  the  health,  safety,  and  gen- 
eral well  being  of  Its  population  are  and  will 
eonttoue  to  be  affected  vitally  by  the  con- 
servation, utillaatlon.  development,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  the  water  resources  of 
Che  basin;  and 

"7.  Demands  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  are  expected  to  mount  because  of 
anticipated  increases  in  population  and  by 
reason  of  industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
the  basin  and  its  service  area;  and 

"8.  Water  resources  planning  and  develop- 
ment are  technical,  complex,  and  expensive, 
often  requiring  fifteen  to  twenty  years  from 
the  conception  to  the  completion  of  large  or 
extensive  projects;  and 

■  9.  The  public  interest  requires  that  facil- 
ities must  be  ready  and  operative  when  and 
where  needed,  to  avoid  the  dam.-ige8  of  un- 
expecud  floods  or  prolonged  drought,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

■10.  Tbe  Interstate  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  has  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  an  intergovemmental  com- 
pact for  the  creation  of  a  baaln  agency,  and 
the  signatory  parties  deelre  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  thereof:  Now  therefore 

■The  States  of  New  York  and  Maryland 
and  the  Conunonwealtb  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
solemnly  covenant  and  agree  with  each 
other,  upon  the  enactment  of  concurrent  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  respective  State  legislatures,  to 
the  Susquehanna  fliver  Baaln  Compact  which 
coiulata  of  this  Preamble  and  the  Articles 
that  follow. 

"Aaruxe    1 
"SHOBT    mxc.    oxrtMmoNS,    prapoaxs,    and 

LOCrrATIONS 

"SEcnoM  1.1 — BHorr  Title.  This  compact 
shall  tie  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Compact. 

■'1.3 — DtriNmoHS.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact,  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuant  to  It: 

"I.  'Basin'  shall  mean  the  area  of  drainage 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Its  trlbutaulea 
Into  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  southern  edge  of 
tha  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge  between 
Havre  de  Grace  and  Perryvllle.  Maryland. 

"3.  -Commiaalon'  shall  mean  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commiaalon  hereby  crc- 


including.  without  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  any  and  all  things  and  ap- 
purtenances necessary,  useful,  or  convenient 
for  the  control,  collection,  storage,  with- 
drawal, diversion,  release,  treatment,  trans- 
mission, sale,  or  exchange  of  water;  or  for 
navigation  thereon,  or  tha  development  and 
use  of  hydroelectric  energy  and  power,  and 
pubUc  recreational  facilities:  or  the  propa- 
gation of  fish  and  wildlife;  or  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  water  resources  tf  the  basin 
or  any  existing  or  future  water  supply  source, 
or  to  facilitate  any  other  uses  of  any  of  them. 
"6.  'Federal  government'  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca. 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  department, 
bureau,  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be 

•'7.  'Project'  shall  mean  any  work,  service, 
or  activity  which  \s  separately  planned, 
financed,  or  Identified  by  the  commision,  or 
any  separate  facility  undertaken  or  to  be 
undertaken  ly  the  commission  or  otherwise 
within  a  specified  area,  for  the  conservation 
utilization,  control,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  water  resources  which  can  be  estab- 
lished and  uiUlzed  independently  or  as  an 
addition  to  an  existing  facility  and  can  be 
considered  as  a  separate  entity  for  purposes 
of  evaluation 

"8.  Signatory  party"  shall  mean  a  state  or 
commonwealth  party  to  this  compact,  or  the 
Federal  government. 

"9.  'Water'  shall  mean  both  surface  and 
underground  waters  which  are  contamed 
within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  states  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland. 

"10.  Water  resources'  shall  Include  all 
waters  and  related  natural  resources  within 
the   basin. 

"11.  'Withdrawal"  shall  mean  a  taking  or 
removal  of  water  from  any  source  within  the 
basin  for  use  within  the  basin. 

■12.  Person"  shall  mean  an  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  unincorporated  as- 
sociaUon,  and  the  like  and  shall  have  no 
gender,  and  the  singular  shall  include  the 
plural. 

1  3— Purpose  ano  Findings.  The  leglala- 
tlvc  bodies  of  the  respective  signatory  parties 
hereby  find  and  declare: 

"1.  The  water  resources  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  are  affected  with  a  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  Interest,  and  the 
planning,  conservation,  utilisation,  develop- 
ment, management,  and  control  of  these 
resources,  under  appropriate  arrangements 
for  Intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  pub- 
lic purposes  of  the  respective  signatory 
parties. 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  reaponsi- 
biliues  of  the  signatory  parties,  and  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
joint  exercise  of  these  powers  of  sovereignly 
In  the  common  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
region 

"3.  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  interrelated,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  Interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  economical  direction,  super- 
vision, and  coordination  of  water  resources 
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cfforu  and  programs  of  federal,  state,  and 


2  4 CCMPINSATION.  Memberi  of  the  com-     Hon  thereto  water,  uwage  and  other  want 

serve  without      treatment   planu   and   facmtlejs.    plpellnea. 


r-"^e— rterfee^rr-d'thS:  r,^rri^°Jde";rrt-he'=.i?;  ^^5:^^31^-,— 


p^isss  ;^ssss=:  "^^^m^ 

■^J  in  general,  the  purpoee.  of  thl.  com-  members'vote  In  favor  thereof^  tlon.    "'"fSJ^"''; .  "^''^^iy  '"^^l 

p«:t  are  £>  promote  InwrtWTcomlty:  to  re-  -2  6-Om.niz»tion    »kd    Pat^oai.    The  ""J,  P™""'""-  ,"'J,.J5*    S    »ch    factlUy 

move  cau.es  of  posalble  oontrovei»y;  to  make  comml«lon  .hall  provide  for  It.  own  orga-  abiutj-,    and    ««',  ""'"'^..'"''^J^,  "t/ 

^^  a^protWt  development,  within  the  nlzatlon  and  procedure,  and  =haU  «lopt  the  thereof,  jnd    '^•«'-^~"f  "'•     "™,°,", 

IZ^-  to  entourage  and  provide  for  the  plan-  rule,  and  regulation.  gov«Tilng  It.  meetings  analyse,  report,  and  ""JP'«f «»  deluding 

nmg.%^nir^atlon,  utluSitlon.  development,  and  tran«cOon..  It  «,all  organise  annually  '«°"j;=«  „"°f„"^  Se^to  ^e^t ion  of 

imMgement    and  control  of  the  water  re-  bv    the   election    of    a    chairman    and    vice-  without   limitation   "f  *""  ^"f  JT^   „,„ 

S^"^"  the^mVto  provide  lor  cooper.-  chairman  from  among  It.  member..  It  .ball  water  to  other  reMurc«^   Sov"^t    «l" 

t^e  Md  cwTrdlnTte.^  plaLlng  and  action  by  provide  by  It.  nile.  for  the  appointment  by  technology,   ground  "««   "°!*""'',i!^. 

JLe  "ignaTrf  w^  with  rLpeot  to  water  each   member   In  hi.   dteretlon  of  an  ad-  tlon  between  "^"1^'^"'!^%'"'"^  "^^^^ 

r^ur^and  ?^p¥ly  the  pVSclple  of  equal  vl«>r  to   serve  without  compen.atlon   from  and    other    economic    factor..    «.d    gener.1 

and  unlfirm  treatment  to  all  uKr.  of  water  the  commlMlon,  who  may  attend  aU  meet-  •'y.?f"'°e!f^  "°f'"™-  ,^rtin,„    .„d   m- 

^d  of  water  related  facilities  without  regard  ings  of  the  commlMlon  and  It.  committee..  ■•4.  Collect,  compile.  "°™1""-  "  ,, '° 

J^tolltl^b^undSleT  "a7-Juia«.iCTioN    or    thi    CoimissioN.  terpret  .yetematlc  surface  and  ground  »^ 

■?^  U  u  th^exp^mtent  of  the  signatory  The   commlMlon    «iall    have,   exercise,   and  data,  and  publicize  such  •"f"'???."™  »^ 

pji»  ^at  the^t^-^aalon  .hall  .nS«e  In  discharge  It.  funcUon..  power.,  «.d  dutle.  and  a.  »«<•,«> '"»"""^/»<^„r^°« " 

ttrc^tructlon.opei.llon.  and  maintenance  within  tbe  limit,  of  the  basin.  Out£lde  the  quality    maintenance    <"^°"»"  P"??^.", 

«  a  project  only  when  the  project  1.  nee-  basin,  the  commUMon  .hall  act  »t  It.  dl.-  -5.  Conduct  ground  and  surface  ^«' ^_ 

essar?  to  the  execution  of  the  comprehensive  cretlon,  but  only  to  the  extent  neceMary  to  vestlgatlons.  tests,  and  operations.  Miocom 

plan  and  no  other  competent  agency  u  in  a  implement    It.    respoMlbUItle.    within    the  pile  data   relating   "»'""'■  ""f^^rt^lT 

poalUon  to  act.  or  .uch  agency  falls  to  act.  basin,  and  where  neeeMary  mibject  to  the  quired  to  formulate  and  admininer  tne  com 

^•I  4 — Powxiia  or  CoNoaxss;   WrrHDEAWAL.  conuDt  of  the  state  wherein  It  propoMs  to  prehcnslve  plan. 

Nothing  in  thl.  compact  shall  be  conatrued  act.  "e.  Prepare,  publish,  and  dlMemlnate  In- 
to relinquish  the  function.,  power.,  or  duties  "Akticli  3  formation  and  reports  concerning  the  water 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State,  with  "powi..  Am>  Dtrras  or  the  comkimion  problem,  of  the  basin  and  for  the  Pr"*"^" 

SS-Ei^^=^H  ;:?sH=r^-l3=  iSr£==5=s 

^""to'^e'gS^  'L"rTnirc"ng°'tr.S2;  "i^^li'^^'X'aSeVricI^.^  f^lZr"^'  ""    Wtlate  loan..  granU,  gift.,  s.rv.c«, 

S^wtth   foreign   nation..   The   power  and  '°™  "*  'L°°"''   '!!,    ^T^'°IJ^^,  ^^  or  other  aid.  «  may  be  lawfully  available 

JTght  of  the  Colgre«  to  withdraw  tbe  Fed-  l°'"^'°^r^"'°l^lJ'^^Zl\il  from  public  or  private  source,  to  flnwic.  or 

erIV  government  «  a  part,  to  this  compact  '^' ^'°  i'4t*„VenT  o^t"n    a^,ib!  ««'"  1°  effectuating  any  of  the  purpoe«  of 

or  to  revue  or  modify  the  term.,  conditions.  Planning,  development,  operation.  »nd  sub-  compact,  and  receive  and  accept  them 

Mdp"v^ons  under  which  It  may  remain  a  )««    "    applicable    laws    the    financing    of  ^'^  terL  ind  oondlUon.,  and  subject  to 

pSftv'^by  amendment,  repeal,  or  modlflctlon  ^^}"  ::^ZTaJ""         "^"'"'^  "  """  ^o^lo^a.  ma,  be  required  by  Federal 

of  anv  Federal  statute  applicable   hereto  Is  ''^'^,"'°I""r":  ,.  ,„.  .^,,„  „,  ,.,.  .,„  or  sute  law  or  as  the  commlKlon  may  deem 

recogmzed  by  the  signatory  parties.  -3.2-Pouct.  It  1.  the  policy  of  the  sig-  ^^^^^  „  desirable. 

"^C^ilriZ«  or  CoMr.^.  S"il7„  "fibf'  "  FnT^Lf."}  ,hi  j^ln^  Ts7rcl«=  such  other  and  dlSeren.  power, 

•■(»l  The  duration  of  thl.  comp«:t  rtall  be  ^L'>«'°"f^  ^^TJ^,^;^"?4f„i„ V„  ,^,/  >.  mav  be  delegated  to  It  by  this  compact 

for '.A  initial   period  of  .100  ye.rs___from  ^l_t.  omc«>__and_agenclj._of  ^governmro.  to  «_e  ex-  ^^  ^^^-^^.^  ^^^^^^^  „           "><»  have  _and 


eaecJwe  da",:^  iSi™  ahali^  »n«nu«l  for  tent  consistent  with  thU^mpact^nd^e  "^^-"^-^^^^.i,;^^' „T  convenient 

additional   period,  of   100  year.  U  not  Iw  commlsalonU  directed  to  utin»thOMoBces  '^"^     ^^^^  „  ^es.  powers  and  other 

^K  ye^  nor  more  than  S6  year,  prior  and    agencle.    for    the    purpo<»i    ot    this  ^^^^^^.^  reasonably ^y   be   lmpll«l 

to  the  termination  of  the  Inltui  period  or  """Pf  „                           ^         ^  therefrom 

any  aucceedlng  period  none  of  the  rtgnatory  "3.3-CoMr«Hir.8nrT  Pun.  PaocwM  .OT       ■>                     amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 

staW.  by  .uth<ilty  ot  an  act  of  lU  legl.la-  B^ornu  The  commtelon  m  .c«n^danc.  with           »,^*3'„'°u„p,;^„t   thT  compact 

ture,  nouflea  the  commualon  of  Intention  to  Article  14  of  this  compact,  shall  formulate  '^8    c_Djrnrs    or    thz    Comubsion.    The 

terminate  the  compact  at  the  end  of  the  then  and  adopt:          ^       .          ,           ,.                  ,  rommlsalon  shaU ■ 

current  lOO-year  period.  "1.  A  comprehensive  plan,   after   consul-  ~™"^'°° '"^^^  effectuate  phuu.  policies, 

■lb)  In  the  event  thl.  compact  should  be  tatlon  with  appropriate  water  users  and  In-           ^'- °*™°P   relatlnTtT  water    resources, 

tennlnated   bv  operation  ot  paragraph    (al  terested  public  bodies  for  the  Immediate  and  and    P™)«'»    «'»"'^    " ,  ""'   f^^TS 

iS^tL^co'LnSlon  «iall  b?  dl^olved.  It.  long  range  development  and  use  of  the  water  |f°P^^'J'°";..."°?  SS.^  d^r'vltS- 

asaet.  and  liabilities  transferred  In  accord-  resource,  of  the  bMln:  ™t?^utnLtron    ^  mamwement.  and 

ance  with  the  equities  ot  the  signatory  par-  "2   A  water  re^urce.  program,  bawd  upon  ^™"°^  and  lmo°"ment  the^smnlng.  devel- 

tles  therein,  and  Its  corporate  affairs  wound  the  comprehensive  plan,  which  shall  Include  P^°^  ,Sid   flying  of  water  resources 

up  m  accordance  with  agreement  ol  the  alg-  a  synematlc  preaentatlon  of  the  quantity  optnent,  and   anancing  oi  waier  n~. 

natory  parue.  or,  falling  agreement,  by  act  and  quality  of  water  resources  needs  of  the  P'f J,"„„^,„.^,  invesiteatlon.   studies  and 

of  the  Congre...  area  to  be  served  tor  such  reaK>n«bly  tore-         -2.  Undertake  Investigation.,  "'J™^-  ""o 

..^..:=L^  n^Mt^cSi^y%^Xg-^Sp2o^-  ;=rpSff?=liH 

,ct. 

porate.    with    »"e'*»|°h.f5'£  J^'.^OV™!!™  t^en  by  Ihi  Si^^MlSi'durlngTudh  jierlod:  '   "3.  Administer,  manage,  and  control  water 


3icTio»    ••'—^-^™;-"    -—■—•":;  cludmg  on  public  and  private  projects  aHect-  «  i.  oeemea  xjcv-««uj  ~ ------■--••-;-  -- 

Su«iueh.nna    River    Bwln    OommUrion    U  ,      mlba^i^^  together  with  a  «parate  .Ute-  effectuate  any  ot  the  provision,  of  this  corn- 
hereby  created  a.  a  body  pontic  «.d   «»■-  't^^  ^  ^^^  ^^                    P   j^  „„^„.  p„, 

porate.    with    succe»«on    for    the    duration  t^^^n  ^y  the  commission  during  such  period:  "3.- -^  ,   ^  „    .„. 

of  thl.  compact,  u  an  agency  and  Imtru-  '■"■^"  ">  vuv      u^ii                      ,           ,~  resources  In  all  matters  determined  by  the 

mentality    of    the    governments   of    the    re-                                      current  expense  budget  and  commission  to  be  interstate  In  nature  or  to 

spectlve  signatory  parties.                                           annuaT  mS  t^  btrdget^oMlateS  with  have  a  major  effect  on  the  water  resources 

"2  2-Co«M..«ioM  MTMBxESBtp.  The  mcm-  ^  "°"^,^Si^  nronSn  SfoJ«U.  ^  and  water  Resources  management. 
bers  of  the  commission  shaU  be  the  gover-  J^«u,t^°"^^,'3.e  budget  S^  "4.  A»ume  JurlsdlcUon  m  any  matter  af- 
nor  or  the  designee  of  the  governor  of  each  '*^."'i^'°' '^  „«co£SisioN  The  com-  fectmg  water  resource,  whenever  it  deter- 
signatory  state,  to  act  for  him,  "1  one  '^^*'"  °'  Comisiss.on.  The  m  ^^^^^  mvcUgatlon  and  public  bear- 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  "^'"^  "'^;,„,„  ^^ut  construct  re-  Ing  upon  due  notice  given,  that  the  eaectu.- 
ot  the  unlt«l  Sttte.  to  «rv.  at  the  pleasure  ^^^^-^^f^-^  "^"'in^^Tt^l.  tlo'n  ^  the  comp^henslve  plan  or  the  Im- 
ot  the  Prealdent.                                  ^^3^   onerMe   anfmaintalS  any  and  all  plementatlon  of  this  compact  so  requires.  If 

•■2.3— AlTDHATts.  An  alternate  from  each  ""f'^'-  °P  ,,,"■      „°  S^«.   .riTjltllT  uid  the  commission  nnds  upon  subsequent  hear- 

.Ignatory  party  .hall   he   appointed   by   Its  ^^•^■,'- TSe  ^dXS^ed  b"  t^c^-  Sg  ^^  by  an  J^  signatory  p«ty 

member  ot  the  commlss  on  unless  otherwise  Mrvlces  wnicn  are  ueicrmuicuuj  •.««,.  -^     •,                     ^.     ^^    neceM»ry  action, 

"roTlde'd  by  the  laws  of  the  signatory  party.  ?J«|f °  «°  !:^f:^^^i,iZmpac.  S^  cSLSSon  iT^UnJulIT^Sdlctlon. 

The  alternate.  In  the  absence  of  the  member  f"). '" '^\P^P^~„°'JSs   "  pCnlng.  de-  'S.  Investigate  aid  determine  It  the  re- 

rin"sr.°;enfo,a"vS^^c,rthro,^^  r.?SSl^e^^".rs'ii-t  ?^:^^v,^.f^^s.'^'^^ 

In-nri'-throJfZr'.p^^rnUnt':"""'  rtei°r2=-u^"'.^luS^g^t^ori.^J:-  wl!r«.dU„tl«actoryprogressha.notb.en 
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m»de,  insiUutc  an  Accicn  or  actloiu  In  lt« 
own  name  In  any  state  or  federal  court  of 
competent  JurlKllcUon  to  compel  complUnce 
with  anr  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  any  of  the  rule*  and  regulations 
of  the  commlsBlon  adopted  pursuant  thereto 
An  action  shall  be  instituted  In  the  nnme 
o:  the  commlaalon  and  shall  be  conducted  by 
Its  owncoiinsel- 

"3.6— COOPMATIva     LEGlaCATION     AND     FCB- 

TKca  JraisDicnoN- 

"(»i  Each  of  the  signatory  pfcrties  agr«e« 
that  It  win  seek  enactment  of  such  additional 
le^slatlon  as  will  be  required  to  enable  Ita 
officer?,  departments,  commissions,  boards, 
and  agenu  to  accomplish  effectively  the  obli- 
gations and  duties  assumed  under  the  terms 
ef  this  compact. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  the  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify  or  qualify  the  au- 
thority of  any  signatory  party  to  enact  any 
legislation  or  enforce  any  additional  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

■  3  7 — cooaoiNATioN  AMD  CooPiaATioH.  The 
cnmmlsslon  shall  promote  snd  aid  the  co- 
ordination ot  the  activities  and  programa  of 
Federal,  state,  municipal,  and  prlvat*  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  resources  admin- 
istration In  the  baaln.  To  this  end.  hut  wlth- 
o-it  limitation  thereto,  the  commission  may: 

■1.  Advise,  consult,  contract,  nnanclally  as- 
sist, or  otherwise  cooperate  with  any  and  all 
such  agencies: 

-2  Employ  any  other  agency  or  Inatrumen- 
uuty  of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  the  de- 
sign, construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  structures,  and  the  installation  and 
management  of  river  control  systems,  or  for 
anv  other  purpose: 

■  3.  Develop  and  adopt  plans  and  speclflca- 
tlon*  for  particular  waUr  resources  projects 
and  facilities  which  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  Incorporate  any  sep- 
arate plans  of  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganiEatlons  operating  In  the  basin,  and  per- 
mit the  decentrallied  administration 
thereof: 

"4.  Qualify  as  a  sponsoring  agency  under 
any  Federal  legislation  heretofore  or  here- 
after enacted  to  provide  financial  or  oth^  as- 
ststanoe  for  the  planning,  conservation,  utili- 
zation, development,  management,  or  control 
of  water  resources. 

"3_a— AlXOCATlONS.    DtVIRSIONS.    AKO 
RELCASCS- 

"i  ai  The  commission  shall  have  power  from 
time  to  time  ai  the  need  appears,  to  allo- 
cate (he  waters  of  the  basin  to  and  among  the 
states  signatory  to  this  compact  and  Impoae 
related  conditions,  obligations,  and  releaae 
requirements. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  appear*  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  river  basin 
commissions  or  other  states  with  respect  to 
in-basln  and  out-of-basln  allocations,  with- 
drawals, and  diversions. 

"(c)  No  allocation  of  waters  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  constitute  a  prior 
appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  basin  or 
confer  any  superiority  of  right  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  those  waters,  nor  shall  any  such 
action  be  deemed  to  constitute  la  appor- 
tionment of  the  waters  of  the  basin  among 
the  parties  hereto.  This  subsection  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  limit  cr  restrict  the  power  of 
the  commission  to  enter  Into  covenanta  with 
respect  to  water  supply,  with  a  duration  not 
exceeding  the  life  of  this  compact,  a*  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  benefit  or  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  t>asln. 

"3.9 — Rates  Am  chasces.  The  commlsalon. 
from  time  to  time  after  public  hearing  upon 
due  notice  given  may  fix.  alter,  and  revise 
rates,  rentals,  charges,  and  tolls,  and  clasal- 
flcatlons  thereof,  without  regulation  or  con- 
trol by  any  department,  office  or  agency  of 
any  amatory  party,  for  the  uee  of  fadlttles 
owned  or  operated  by  It.  and  any  lerrloea  or 
product!  which  it  provides. 


"3.10 — RsnaaAt.  and  Revirw.  No  projecU 
affecting  the  water  resources  of  the  basm. 
except  those  not  requiring  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  conunlsalon  under  paragraph  3 
following,  shall  be  undertaken  by  any  per- 
son, governmental  authority  or  other  entity 
prior  to  stibmisilon  to  and  approval  by  the 
commission  or  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
signatory  parties  lor  review. 

"1.  All  water  resources  proJecU  for  which  a 
permit  or  other  form  of  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  or  implementation 
is  required  by  legislative  action  of  a  signatory 
party  or  by  rule  or  regulation  of  an  office  or 
agency  of  a  signatory  party  having  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  In  the  planning,  conser- 
vation, development,  management,  or  con- 
tfol  of  water  resources  shall  be  submitted 
as  heretofore  to  the  appropriate  office  or 
agency  of  the  signatory  party  for  review  and 
approval.  To  assure  that  the  commission  Is 
apprised  of  all  projects  within  the  ba-'ln, 
monthly  reports  and  listings  of  all  permits 
granted,  or  similar  actions  taken,  by  ofltcea 
or  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  commission  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  It. 

"Those  projects  which  also  require  com- 
mission approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  2|ll)  and  3(111)  foUowlng  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  commission  through  ap- 
propriate offices  or  agencies  of  a  slgnatoiy 
party,  except  that,  if  no  agency  of  a  signa- 
tory party  has  Jurisdiction,  such  project* 
shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  commis- 
sion In  such  manner  as  the  commlsalon  shall 
prescribe. 

"a.  Approval  of  the  commlsalon  shall  be 
required  for,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  1 1  (  All  proJecu  on  or  croaalng  the  bound- 
ary between  any  two  alpmtory  states; 

"Ulf  Any  project  involving  ths  diversion 
of  water; 

"(Hit  Any  project  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  signatory  state  found  and  determined 
by  the  commission  or  by  any  agency  of  a 
signatory  party  having  funcUons.  powers 
and  duties  In  the  planning.  conservaUon. 
development,  management,  or  control  of 
water  reaources  to  have  a  algnlflcant  effect 
on  water  rasourcee  within  another  signatory 
state:  snd 

"(iv)  Any  project  which  has  b«en  included 
*:y  the  commlsalon  after  bearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  14.  Section  14.1.  aa  a  part 
of  the  commlsalon's  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  tbe  water  resources  of 
the  basin,  or  which  would  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  plan 

"3.  Review  and  approval  by  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  be  required  for; 

"(i)  Projects  which  fall  Into  an  exempt 
classification  or  designation  sstabllahed  by 
legislative  action  of  a  signatory  party  or  by 
rule  or  regulation  of  an  office  or  agency  of 
a  signatory  party  having  functions,  powers, 
aud  duties  in  the  planning,  conservation, 
development,  management,  or  control  of 
water  resoorcea.  The  sjioneors  of  those  proj- 
ects are  not  required  to  obtain  a  permit 
or  other  form  of  permlsaJon  to  proceed  with 
construction  or  Implementation,  unless  it  Is 
determined  by  the  commission  or  by  the 
agency  of  a  signatory  party  that  such  proj- 
ect or  projects  may  cause  an  adverse,  ad- 
verse cumulative,  or  an  Interstate  effect  on 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  and  the  proj- 
ect sponsor  has  been  notified  In  writing  by 
the  commission  or  by  the  agency  of  a  signa- 
tory party  that  commilaslon  approval  is  re- 
quired. 

'*(ii>  Projeca  which  are  classified  by  the 
commission  as  not  requiring  Its  review  and 
approval,  for  so  long  as  they  are  ao  class- 
ified 

"4-  The  commission  shall  approve  a  project 
If  It  determines  that  the  project  Is  not  detrl. 
mental  to  the  proper  conservation,  develop- 
ment, management,  or  control  of  the  wat«r 
resources  of  the  basin  and  may  modify  and 
approve  as  modified,  or  may  disapprove  the 


project.  If  It  determines  that  the  project  Is 
not  In  the  best  interest  of  the  conservation. 
development,  management,  or  control  of  the 
basin's  water  resources,  or  is  in  conflict  with 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

■•&.  The  commission,  after  consultation 
wltti  the  appropriate  offices  or  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  shall  establish  the  pro- 
cedure of  submission,  review,  and  consider- 
ation of  projects.  And  procedure  for  review 
ar>rt  approval  of  diversions  of  water  shall  in- 
clude public  bearing  on  due  noUca  given 
with  opportunity  for  interested  persons, 
agencies,  governmental  units,  and  signatory' 
pshrtlea  to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 
A  complete  iraaacnp:  of  the  proceeJlngs  at 
the  hearing  shall  bt  made  and  preserved 
and  It  shall  be  made  avatUble  under  rulfct 
for  that  purpose  adopted  by  the  commission. 
"6.  Any  determination  of  the  commission 
pursuant  to  this  article  or  any  article  of  the 
compact  providing  for  judicial  review  shall 
be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review  in  any 
oourt  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  provided 
that  an  action  or  proceeding  for  such  review 
is  oommenced  within  90  days  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  determination  sought  to 
be  reviewed;  but  a  determlnatioT  of  the 
commission  concerning  a  diversion,  under 
Section  3  10-2(11)  with  the  claimed  effect  of 
reducing  below  a  proper  minimum  the  flow 
of  water  in  that  portion  of  the  baaln  within 
the  area  of  a  signatory  party,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  under  the  particular 
provisions  of  paragraph  7  below. 

■'7.  Any  signatory  party  deeming  Itself 
aggrieved  by  an  action  of  the  commission 
concerning  a  diversion  under  Section  3.10- 
2(11)  with  the  claimed  effect  of  reducing  be- 
low a  proper  minimum  the  flow  of  water  in 
that  portion  of  the  basin  which  lies  within 
the  area  of  that  slgtiatory  party,  and  not- 
withstanding the  powers  provided  to  the 
commission  by  thi*  compact,  may  have  re- 
view of  commission  action  approving  the  di- 
version in  the  Supreme  Couri  of  the  United 
States;  provided  thst  a  proceeding  for  such 
review  Is  commenced  wlthm  one  year  from 
the  date  of  action  sought  lo  l>e  reviewed. 
Any  such  review  shall  be  on  the  record  made 
before  the  ccmunisslon.  The  action  of  the 
commission  ahaU  be  affirmed,  unless  the 
court  finds  that  It  U  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"3,11 — AnvisoBT  Committees.  The  commis- 
sion may  constitute  and  empower  advisory 
committees. 

"AsncuE   4 

"WATia    BUPPLT 

"Secnoi*  4.1 — OEmtaAi^T.  The  conunlsslon 
shall  have  power  to  develop,  implement,  and 
effectuate  plans  and  projecu  for  the  \ise  of 
the  water  of  the  basin  for  domeailc.  munici- 
pal, agrlcultura!.  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply. To  this  end,  without  limitation  thereto. 
It  may  provide  for.  construct,  acquire,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
other  facilities  for  utilization  of  surface  and 
ground  water  resources,  and  all  related  struc- 
tures, appurtenances,  and  equipment  on  the 
river  and  Its  tributaries  and  at  such  off-river 
sites  as  It  may  find  appropriate,  and  may 
regulate  and  control  the  use  thereof. 
■■4j — Stosaoe  AKO  Release  of  Waters. 
"(a)  The  commlsalon  shall  have  power  to 
acquire,  construct,  operate,  and  control  proj- 
ects and  facilities  for  the  storage  and  release 
of  waters,  for  the  regulation  of  flows  and 
supplies  of  Biirface  and  ground  waters  of  the 
baaln.  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
stream  quality  control,  economic  develop- 
ment. Improvement  of  flsherles,  recreation, 
dilution  and  abatement  of  pollution,  the 
prevention  of  undue  salinity,  and  other 
purposes. 

"(b)  No  signatory  party  shall  permit  any 
augmentation  of  flow  to  be  diminished  by 
the  diversion  of  any  wster  of  the  basin  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  waters  are  being 
released  from  storage  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
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ing  &ucb  flow,  except  In  cftics  where  the  di- 
version Is  authorised  by  thi«  compact,  or  by 
the  commlsHlon  pursuant  thereto,  or  by  tbe 
judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  a  oourt  of 
competent  Jurisdiction 

-4.3 ASSESSABtX   iMPSOVtMENTS.  TllB  COm- 

niission  msy  provide  water  management  and 
regulation  in  the  mam  stream  or  any  tribu- 
tary in  the  basin  and.  In  accordance  with 
the'  procedures  of  applicable  state  laws,  muy 
assess  on  an  annual  basli  or  otherwise  the 
cost  thereof  upon  water  users  or  any  class- 
ification of  them  Bpecialiy  benefited  thereby 
to  a.  measurable  extent,  provided  that  no 
such  assessment  shall  exceed  the  acttial  ben- 
efit to  any  water  user.  Any  such  asEessmeni 
shall  follow  the  procedure  prescribed  by  taw 
for  local  improvement  aseessmenla  and  shall 
be  subject  to  review  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

"4.4 — CooaoiWATiON.  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  execution  of  any  project  authorised  by 
this  article,  the  cMnmisslon  shall  review  and 
con5ider  all  existing  rights,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams of  tbe  signatory  parties,  their  political 
subdivisions,  private  parties,  and  water  users 
which  are  pertinent  to  such  project,  and 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  each  proposed 
project. 

"4.5 — AoomoNAL  Powers.  In  connection 
with  any  project  authorised  by  this  article. 
the  commission  shall  have  power  to  provide 
storage,  treatment,  ptimplng,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  commission  to 
engage  In  the  buainees  of  dlsuibutlng  water. 
"AaTictE  5 

"WATEa    QUAUTT     MANAGEMENT     AND    CONTROL 

"SEcnoM  S.I — General  Powers. 

"(a)  The  commission  may  undertake  or 
contract  for  InveeUgatlons.  studies,  and  sux- 
vevs  pertaining  to  existing  water  quality, 
effects  of  varied  actual  or  projected  opera- 
tions on  water  quality,  new  compounds  and 
materials  and  probable  future  water  quality 
In  tbe  basin.  The  commission  may  receive, 
expend,  and  administer  funds,  Federal,  state, 
local,  or  private  as  may  be  available  to  carry 


gatloD.  notice,  and  hearing,  the  commission 
may  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  and  water 
quality  standards  as  may  be  required  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  improve,  and  develop  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  of  the  basin  m  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

"5.3— ooopmiativk  aominlstmation  and 
Ekporcement.  

■■(a)  Each  of  the  signatory  parties  agrees 
to  prohibit  and  control  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  the  basin  according  to  the  require- 
ments ot  this  compact  and  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully in  the  control  of  future  pollution  In  and 
abatement  of  existing  pollution  from  the 
waters  fo  the  basin. 

"(h)  The  commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  Investigate  and  determine  If  the 
requirement*  of  the  compact  or  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  water  quality  standards  of 
the  commlEEion  are  compiled  with  and  If 
satisfactory  progress  has  not  been  made,  may 
Institute  an  action  or  actions  In  Its  own 
name  In  the  proper  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  compel  compliance  with  any  and 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  compact  or  sny 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  water  quality 
standards  of  the  commission  adopted  pur- 
suant thereto. 

-5.4 — PnRTHCB  JtJEJSDiCTiow.  Nothing  In 
this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  repeal. 
modify,  or  qualify  the  authority  of  any  sig- 
natory party  to  enact  any  legislation  or  en- 
force any  additional  conditions  and  restric- 
tions to  lessen  or  prevent  the  pollution  of 
waters  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
"AaTJCLB  6 


"n-OOD    FROTECTIOW 

"Section  6.1 — flood  Control  AtmioarrT. 
The  commission  may  plan,  design,  construct, 
and  operate  and  maintain  projects  and  fa- 
cilities It  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for 
flood  plain  development  and  flood  damage 
reduction  It  shaU  have  power  to  operate 
such  facilities  and  to  store  and  release  watws 
of  the  Susquehaima  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  elsewhere  within  the  baaln,  in  such 
manner,  at  such  Umes.  and  under  such  reg- 
i.  or  pnvai*  as  may  uo  u^auauiv  w  ««./      ulatlons  as  tne  --w/nMnn.  >■  thjtv         "o  e — l'oofxratiok.  bbco  w  uh  st^"*^*' 

out  these  functions  relating  to  water  quoUty      proprlate  to  meet  flood  condltlona  aa  tney  ^^       ^  ^  control  flood  plain  use  along 

may  arise  '  ^      -  - 


subsection,  but  only  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
affected  signatory  state,  and  shall  suspend 
such  regulation  when  and  so  long  as  the 
signatory  party  or  parties,  or  political  sub- 
division possessing  Jurisdiction  have  In  force 
applicable  laws  which  the  commission  findi 
give  adequate  protection  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

•*(di  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries in  accordance  with  the  best  Interests 
of  She  people  of  the  basin  and  the  signatory 
partlee.  it  shall  be  ths  policy  o;  the  commis- 
sion to  encourage  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  signatory  parties  to  control  modifica- 
tion of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  by  en- 
croachment. 

"6.3— Flood  Lands  AcQtnsrrioN.  The  oom- 
misalon  shall  have  power  to  acquire  the  fee 
or  any  lesser  interest  m  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  within  the  area  of  a  flood 
plain  lor  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  use 
or  types  of  construction  of  such  property  to 
minimize  the  flood  hazard,  convert  tbe  prop- 
erty to  uses  or  types  of  construction  appro- 
priate to  flood  plain  conditions,  or  prevent 
constrictions  or  obstructions  that  reduce  the 
ability  of  tbe  river  channel  and  flood  plain 
to  carry  flood  water. 

"6.4 — ExiETiNc  STRucTtniES.  No  rule  or  reg- 
ulation Issued  by  the  commission  pursuant 
to  this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  require 
the  demolition,  removal,  or  alteration  of  any 
■tructure  m  place  or  under  construction  prior 
to  the  iBsuance  thereof,  without  the  payment 
of  Just  compensation  therefor.  However,  new 
construction  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration 
In  any  existing  structure  made  or  coounenced 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  such  rule  or 
reflation,  or  amendment,  shall  conform 
thereto. 

"6.5 — Police  Powers.  The  regtUatlon  of  use 
of  flood  plain  lands  is  within  the  police 
powers  ot  the  signatory  states  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  the  safety  of 
the  people  .ind  their  property  and  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  taking  of  land  or  lands  for 
which  compensation  shall  t>e  paid  tio  the 
owners  thereof. 

•fl  6 — COOPERATION.  Sacb  Of  the  signatory 


investigations. 

"(b)  The  commission  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  projects  and 
facilities  for  the  management  and  control  of 
water  quality  In  the  basin  whenever  the 
commission  deems  necessary  to  activate  or 
effectuate  any  of  the  provlalona  of  this 
compact. 

"6.2 — Policy  and  Standards. 

"(a)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect,  and 
utlllM  the  water  quality  of  the  basin  In 
accordance  with  the  beat  inUrests  ot  the 
people  ot  the  basin  and  the  states.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  commission  to  encourage 
and  coordinate  the  eflorU  of  the  signatory 
parlies  tC'  prevent,  reduce,  control,  and  elimi- 
nate water  pollution  and  to  maintain  water 


"6Ji — Reculatioh. 

••(a)  The  commission  may  study  and  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  lU 
tributaries.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  studies,  it 
may  delineate  areas  subject  to  flooding,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  classification  of 
lands  with  reference  to  relauve  risk  of  flood- 
ing and  the  estabUshment  of  standards  for 
flood  plain  use  which  wlU  promote  economic 
development  and  safeguard  the  public 
health,  welfare,  safety,  and  property.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  any  standards  delineat- 
ing the  are*  or  deflning  the  use.  the  com- 
mission Shall  hold  public  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  substonce  of  the  standards  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Article  16.  The  pro- 


and  encroachment  upon  tbe  Susquehanna 
River  and  Its  tributaries  and  to  oooperate 
faithfully  in  these  reepecu. 

■•8.7 — Other  AtrrHoaxrT.  NoOiing  In  tills 
article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  power  cf  any  signatory 
party,  or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
to  isue  or  adopt  and  enforce  any  require- 
ment or  requlremenu  with  respect  to  flood 
plain  use  or  construction  thweon  more 
stringent  than  the  rules,  regulations,  or  en- 
croachment lines  In  force  pursuant  to  this 
article.  The  commlsalon  may  appe»r  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  bring  ac- 
tions or  iHweedlnga  In  law  or  equity  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  article. 

6-8 — Debris.   The  signatory  states  agree 


qu^uy   «   r«,ulr«.  b,   th.   comprehensiv.     ^US'.tan.ids^shaU  i  .vaiu.l.^^from  .J.     '^'^'Z'^Z 'iZu^JnT^^^'Jr   «  \« 


plan. 

"  ( b>  The  legislative  intent  in  enacting  this 
article  is  to  give  specific  emphasis  to  the 
primary  role  of  the  states  in  water  quality 
management  and  control. 

"(c)  The  commtaslon  shall  recommend  to 
the  signatory  parties  the  establishment,  mod- 
ification, or  amendment  of  standards  of 
quality  for  any  waters  of  the  baaln  m  relation 
to  their  reasonable  and  necessary  use  as  the 
commission  shall  deem  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"(d)  The  commission  shall  encourage  co- 
operation and  uniform  enforcement  programs 
and  policies  by  the  water  quality  control 
agencies  of  the  signatory  parties  in  meetmg 
the  water  quality  standards  established  in 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

■•  ( e )  The  commission  may  assume  Jurlwllc- 
tlon  whenever  It  determines  after  luvestlga- 


commlsston  at  the  time  noUce  is  given,  and 
Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  thereon  at  the  hearings 

"(hi  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
promulgate,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  from 
Ume  to  time  as  necessary,  standards  reUt- 
Ing  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  usee  of 
land  in  areas  subject  to  flooding. 

"(C)  In  takmg  action  pursuant  to  subeec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section  and  as  a  prerequisite 
thereto,  tbe  commission  shall  consider  the 
effect  of  particular  uses  of  the  flood  plain 
in  question  on  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons and  property  in  the  baaln.  the  economic 
and  technical  feaslblUty  of  measures  avaU- 
able  for  the  development  and  protection  of 
tbe  flood  plain,  and  the  responsibilities.  M 
any.  of  local,  state,  and  federal  governmenu 
connected  with  the  use  or  proposed  use  of 
the  flood  plain  in  question.  The  oom mission 


lion  wnenevcr  ix  uc^^ruiuiea  •!«;*    *«T=-wB--  — V  .       ,»..„.«    -#    nATt\m\mr    flood 

tlon   and   public  hearing  upon   due  notice  shall   regulste  ^«   ""  ^'.  ^Jf^S™  fl^ 

given  that  the  effectuation  of  the  compre-  plains   in  ^^^\^^^^^^^^\J^ 

benslve  plan  so  requires.  After  such  Investl-  necessary  for  the  fftctoni  enumerated  in  this 


waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River  or 
tributaries  or  upon  the  froaen  surfaces  there- 
of ot  any  rubbish,  trash,  litter,  debris,  aban- 
doned properties,  waste  material,  or  offen- 
sive matter,  is  prohibited  and  that  the  law 
enforcement  officials  of  each  state  shall  en- 
force this  prohibition. 

"AtncLET 
"waxxasHED  management 
'S»cnoK  7.1— Wattrsheds  Oeneralle.  The 
commission  shall  promote  sound  practloee  erf 
watershed  management  In  the  basin,  includ- 
ing projecU  and  facilities  to  retard  runoff 
and  waterflow  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

'"IJi — Son.     OOKBERVATION      AND     L*XO     AKD 

Forest  Mahaoemrnt.  The  commission,  sub- 
ject  to  the  limitations  In  Section  7.4(h>  may 
acquire,  aponsor.  or  operaU  faclUtlea  and 
projects  to  encourage  sol!  conservataon,  pre- 
vent and  control  eroaion,  and  promote  land 
reclamation  and  sound  land  shd  forest  man- 
agement. 
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"7.3 — Fish  and  Wildliit.  Ttoe  commtaslon. 
subject  to  the  timltatlom  In  Section  7.4(b) 
may  acquire,  sponsor,  or  operate  projects  uid 
facilities  tor  the  mAlntenflnce  and  improve- 
ment or  Osb  and  wUdlUe  habltst  related  to 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin. 

*"7.4 — Coopi»4Tivs   Planning    and    Opcba- 

T10?«. 

"(a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  or  the  algnatory 
parties  nnd  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  effectuation  of 
a  coordinated  program  of  facllltlefi  and  proj- 
ects  authorized  by  this  article. 

"(bt  The  commission  shall  not  acquire  or 
operate  any  such  project  or  facility  unless 
It  bas  fU^t  found  and  determined  that  no 
other  suitable  unit  or  agency  of  govemmeat 
la  in  a  poeiUon  to  acquire  or  operate  tbe 
same  upon  reasonable  conditions,  or  such 
unit  OT  agency  falls  to  do  so. 
"AitTicuc  a 

"OECVEATION 

•  Section  8.1— Dr\iLOPatENT.  The  commis- 
sion may  provide  for  the  development  of 
water  related  public  sporu  and  recreational 
faciuues.  Tbe  commission  on  Its  own  Ac- 
count or  m  cooperation  with  a  signatory 
party,  political  subdlTlolon  or  any  agency 
thereof,  may  provide  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  such 
fadlilies.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8  3  hereof. 

"8^— CoopimanvK    Planning   and   Opou- 

TION. 

"I a)  The  commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  signatory  par- 
ties and  with  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies tn  the  planning  and  effectuation  of  a 
coordinated  program  of  facilities  and  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  article. 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  not  operate 
any  such  project  or  faculty  unless  it  has  first 
found  and  determined  that  no  other  suitable 
unit  or  agency  of  government  is  available 
to  operate  the  same  upon  reasonable  con- 
ditions. 

"8.3 — OPXRAnON     AND     Mainttnance.     The 

commission,  within  llmiu  prescribed  by  this 
article,  shall: 

'!,  Encourage  activities  of  oTher  ptibllc 
agencies  having  wat«r  related  recreational 
Interests  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
thereof: 

"7  Recommend  standards  for  the  devel- 
men:  and  administration  of  water  related 
recreational  faclIUl«u; 

■'3-  Provide  for  the  administration,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  recreation  facili- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  commission 
and  tor  the  letting  and  supervision  of  private 
conclusions  In  accordance  with  this  article. 
"8.4 — CoNcossioNs.  The  commUalon,  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given  shall 
provide  by  regulation  a  procedure  for  tbe 
awjLTd  of  conirocts  for  private  concessions  In 
coime::Mon  with  its  recraallonal  faculties. 
Including  any  renewal  or  extension  thereof. 
under  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  commission. 


■'OTHia  ruB^  vALtrxs 

'•SwmoM  fl.l — iNHXRiEwT  VALtTis.  The  sig- 
natory parties  agree  that  It  ts  a  purpose  of 
this  compact  in  effectuating  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  water  resources  to 
preserve  and  promote  tbe  economic  and  other 
values  Inherent  in  the  historic  and  the  scenic 
and  other  natural  amenities  of  the  Susque- 
lianna  River  Basin  for  the  enjoyment  and 
enrichment  of  future  generations,  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  the  basin,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  economic  health  of  allied  enterprises 
and  occupations  so  as  to  effect  orderly,  bal- 
anced, and  considered  development  In  the 
bssln. 

"93 — PaojiCT  CoaiPATiBii.rrT.  To  this  end, 
the  signatory  parties  agree  that  In  tbe  oon- 
Blderatlon.       authorization.       construction, 


maintenance,  and  operation  of  all  water  re- 
sources projects  in  the  Susquehanna  basin, 
their  agencies  and  subdivisions,  and  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  will 
consider  the  compatibility  of  such  projects 
with  these  other  public  valuer. 

"9.3 — Regulation  SrANDAans.  The  commis- 
sion may  recommend  to  governmental  imlts 
with  Jurisdiction  within  areas  considered  for 
scenic  or  historic  designation  minimum 
standards  oi  reg\ilatlon  of  land  and  water 
use  and  such  other  protective  measures  as 
the  commission  may  deem  desirable. 

■'9.4 — Local  Aksa  Pkotection,  The  com- 
mission may  draft  and  recommend  for  adop- 
tion ordinances  and  regulations  which  would 
naslst,  promote,  develop,  and  protect  tboee 
areas  and  the  character  of  their  commtini- 
tles.  Local  governments  may  consider  ports 
of  their  area  which  have  been  designated 
scezac  or  historic  orea^  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article  separately  from  the  municipal- 
ity as  a  whole,  and  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  governing  the  adoption  of  thoee 
regTllatlons  generally  may  enact  regulations 
U]jUt«d  to  the  design >ted  are*.  In  m&ldng 
recocunendatlons  to  a  local  government 
which  is  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  such  a 
scenic  or  historic  area  the  commlsolon  may 
moke  recommendations  for  the  entire  mu- 
nlctpaUty. 

"AancLi;  10 
"HTDaoELEcraic  powca 
"SccTioN  10.1 — DtvELoPMKNT.  The  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Its  tributaries 
may  be  impounded  and  used  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  commission  for  the  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power  and  hydro- 
electric energy  In  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

"10.3 — Powia  Gknckation.  The  commission 
tnAy  develop  and  operate,  or  authorize  to  be 
developed  and  opera-ted.  dams  and  related 
facilttles  and  appurtenances  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  hydroelectric  power  and  hy- 
droeltciric  energy. 

"10.3 — Tkansmzssion.  The  commission  may 
p^o\^de  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  hy- 
droelecTlc  power  and  hydroelectric  energ>' 
produced  by  it  where  *uch  facilities  are  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  marketing  of 
power  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  commission  to  engage  in  the 
buslnese  of  direct  sale  to  consumers. 

"10.4 — Dt^tLOPMENT  CoNTHACTs.  The  Com- 
mission, after  public  hearing  upon  due  notice 
given,  may  enter  into  contracts  on  reason- 
able terms,  consideration,  and  duration  un- 
der which  public  utilities  or  public  agencies 
may  develop  hydroelectric  power  and  hydro- 
electric  energy  through  the  use  of  dams,  re- 
lated facilities,  and  appurtenances. 

"10.5 — Ratcs  and  Chakces.  Rates  and 
charges  fixed  by  tbe  commlsrion  for  power 
which  Is  produced  by  Its  facilities  shall  be 
reasonable,  nondiscriminatory,  and  Just. 

"ASTtCLX    11 

"nMCUlATlOft   OF    WTTMDRAWAL  AND  DIVERStONS; 

PaOTXCTED    AOEAS    AND    EMERGCHCIZS 

"Section  il.l — Powra  of  Regulation.  The 
commission  may  regulate  and  control  with- 
drawals and  dlverslotu  from  surface  waters 
and  ground  waters  of  the  basin,  as  provided 
by  this  article.  The  commission  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  tbe  signatory  parties 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  or  reg- 
ulation or  control  and  may  delegate  to  any  of 
them  such  powers  of  the  commission  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 

"U.2— DrTElMtNATION    OF    PXOTECrEB    AREA. 

The  commission,  from  time  to  time  after 
public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given,  may 
determine  and  delineate  such  areas  within 
the  basin  wherein  the  demands  upon  supply 
made  by  wa  ter  users  have  developed  or 
threaten  to  develop  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
create  a  water  shortage  or  impair  or  conOtct 
with  the  requirements  or  effectuation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan,  and  any  such  area  may 


be  designated  as  a  protected  area,  with  the 
consent  of  the  member  or  members  from  tho 
affected  state  or  states.  The  commission. 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  shortago 
no  longer  exists,  shall  terminate  the  pro- 
tected status  of  such  area  and  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  determination. 

"11.3 — DiVEaaioN  and  WrraoaAWAt  Pra- 
Mrr3-  In  any  protected  ureas  so  determined 
and  delineated,  no  person  shall  divert  or 
withdraw  water  for  domestic,  municipal. 
agricultural,  or  Industrial  uses  In  excess  of 
such  quantities  as  the  commission  may  pre- 
ocrlbe  by  general  regulations,  except  (1) 
pursuant  to  a  permit  granted  under  this 
article,  or  (2)  pursuant  to  a  permit  or  ap- 
proval heretofore  granted  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  signatory  states. 

"11.4 — EMOOeNCT. 

"Ut  In  the  event  of  a  drought  which  may 
cauae  an  actual  and  immediate  shortage  of 
available  water  supply  within  the  basin,  or 
within  any  part  thereof,  the  commission 
after  public  hearing  upon  due  notice  given. 
may  determine  and  delineate  the  area  of  the 
shortage  and  by  unanimous  vote  declare  a 
drought  emergency  therein.  For  the  duration 
of  the  drought  emergency  as  determined  by 
the  commission,  it  thereupon  may  direct  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  any  allocations,  di- 
versions, or  releases  previoualy  granted  or 
reqtilred.  for  a  limited  time  to  meet  the 
emergency  condition. 

"(b)  In  tbe  event  of  a  disaster  or  catas- 
trophe other  than  drought,  natural  or  man- 
made,  which  causes  or  may  cause  an  actual 
and  immediate  shortage  of  available  and 
usable  water,  the  commission  by  unanimous 
consent  may  Impose  direct  controls  on  the 
use  of  water  and  shall  take  such  action  as 
Is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  effort  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies  and  other 
persona  and  entitles  affected. 

"11-6 — Stahdaods.  Permits  shall  be  granted, 
modified,  or  denied,  aa  the  case  may  be.  to 
avoid  such  depletion  of  the  natural  stream 
flows  and  ground  waters  tn  the  protected 
area  or  In  any  emergency  area  as  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  comprehensive  plan  or 
the  Just  and  equitable  Interests  and  rights 
of  other  lawful  users  of  the  same  source, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  need  to  balance  and 
reconcile  alternative  and  conflicting  uses  In 
the  event  of  an  actual  or  threatened  short- 
age of  water  of  the  quaUty  required. 

"1 1 .8 — Judicial  Review.  The  determina- 
tions and  delineations  of  the  commission 
pursuant  lo  Section  11.2  and  the  granting, 
modification  or  denial  of  permits  pursuant 
to  Sections  11.3.  U.4.  and  11.5  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

"U.7 — Maintenance  or  Recobds.  Each  sig- 
natory party  shall  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  preservation  of  such  records  of 
authorized  diversions  and  withdrawals  and 
the  annual  volume  thereof  as  the  commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  Such  records  and  sup- 
plementary reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
commission  at  Its  request. 

"11,8 — ^Existing  State  Ststems.  Whenever 
the  commission  finds  It  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  with 
respect  to  emergencies  by  this  article,  any 
diversion  or  withdrawal  permits  authorized 
or  issued  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  sig- 
natory states  shall  be  superseded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  conflict  with  the  control  and 
regulation  exercised  by  the  commlsalon. 
"AaricLE  12 

"INTEHGOVCBN  mental  EELATIOlfS 

"Section  12.1 — Pedesal  Agencies  and  Pbcj- 
ECTS.  For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to 
the  commission  as  a  reglon&I  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  the  following  rule.^  shall 
govern  Federal  projects  affecting  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin,  subject  In  each  cose 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  1.4  of  this  com- 
pact: 
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"1.  The  planning  of  all  projects  related  to 
powers  delegated  to  the  commlsalon  by  this 
compact  shall  be  undertaken  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  commission. 

"2.  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
bo  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  operation  ol  any  project 
or  facility  nor  shall  it  be  deemed  authorized, 
unless  It  shall  have  first  been  included  by 
the  commission  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

"3.  Each  Federal  Eigeucy  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct,  oper- 
ate or  maintain  any  project  or  facility  in  or 
for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  exer- 
cise, and  discharge  such  authority  except  as 
specifically  provided  by  this  section. 

■12.2— State  and  Local  Acencies  and  P»oj- 
ECTS.  For  the  purposes  of  avoiding  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  and  of  giving  full  effect  to 
the  commission  as  a  regional  agency  of  the 
signatory  parties,  the  following  rules  shall 
govern  projects  of  the  signatory-  states,  their 
political  subdivisions  and  public  corpora- 
tions affecting  water  resources  of  the  basin: 

"1.  The  planning  of  all  projects  related  to 
powers  delegated  to  the  commission  by  this 
compact  shall  be  underUken  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  commloalon; 

"2.  No  expenditure  or  commitment  shall 
be  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  constme- 
tlon.  acquisition,  or  operation  of  any  project 
or  facility  unless  It  first  has  been  included 
by  the  commission  In  the  comprehensive 
plan; 

"3.  Each  state  and  local  agency  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
operate,  or  maintain  any  project  or  facility 
in  or  for  the  basin  shall  continue  to  have,  ex- 
ercise and  dl&charge  such  authority,  except 
as  specifically  fwovlded  by  this  section. 

"12.3 — Reseived  Taxing  Powers  of  States. 
Each  of  the  signatory  parties  reserves  the 
right  to  levy,  assess,  and  collect  fees,  chargee, 
and  taxes  on  or  measured  by  the  withdrawal 
or  diversion  of  waters  of  the  basin  for  use 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  sig- 
natory parties. 

"13.4 PROJECT       COSTS       AND       EVALUATION 

STANDARDS-  The  commissloH  Shall  establish 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
evaluation,  determination  of  beneflta.  and 
cost  allocations  of  projects  aSectlng  tbe 
basin,  and  for  the  determination  of  project 
priorities,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  ita  water  re- 
sources program.  The  commission  shall  de- 
velop equitable  cost  sharing  and  reimburse- 
ment formulas  for  the  signatory  parties  in- 
cluding: 

"1.  Uniform  and  consistent  procedures  for 
tbe  allocation  of  project  coata  among  pur- 
poses included  In  multiple-purpose  pro- 
grams; 

"2.  Contracts  and  arrangements  for  shar- 
ing financial  responsibility  among  and  with 
signatory  partlea,  public  bodies,  groups,  and 
private  enterprise,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
their  performance; 

"3.  Establishment  and  supervision  of  a 
system  of  accounts  for  reUnburaament  pur- 
poses and  directing  the  payments  and 
charges  to  be  made  from  such  accounts: 

"4.  Determining  the  basis  and  apportion- 
ing amounts  (i)  of  reimbursable  revenues  to 
be  paid  signatory  parties  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  (ill  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  any  of  chem- 

"12.5 — CoopxaATiVE  Services.  The  commis- 
sion shall  furnish  technical  services,  advic*. 
and  consultation  to  authorized  agencies  of 
the  signatory  parties  with  respect  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  tnsm.  and  eoch  of  the 
signatory  parties  pledges  Itself  to  provide 
technical  and  administrative  service  to  the 
commission  upon  request,  within  the  limits 
of  available  appropriations,  and  to  cooperate 
generally  with  the  commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact,  and  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  reimbursable  whenerer  tbe 
parties  deem  appropriate. 


"ABTZCUt    13 
"CAPITAL   rZKANCXNG 

"Section  1 3.1  — Boaao  wing  Power.  The 
commission  may  borrow  money  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  compoct  and  may  issue 
Its  negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  in  respect  thereto. 

■All  such  bonds  and  evidences  of  indebt- 
ednesA  shall  be  payable  solely  out  of  the  prop- 
erties and  revenues  of  the  conuntsslon  with- 
out recourse  to  taxation.  The  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  commission,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  In  the  indenture  under 
which  they  were  issued,  shall  be  direct  and 
general  obligations  of  the  commission,  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  commission 
ore  hereby  pledged  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  the  debt  service  thereon  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  nil  other  undertakings  of  the 
commission  assumed  by  It  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  thereof. 

"13.2 — Funds  and  Expenses.  The  purposes 
of  this  compact  shall  include  without  limita- 
tion thereto  all  costs  of  any  project  or  facility 
or  any  part  thereof.  Including  Interest  during 
a  period  of  construction  and  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter  and  any  Incidental  expenses 
(legal,  engineering,  fiscal,  financial  consult- 
ant, and  other  expenses)  connected  with 
Issuing  and  disposing  of  the  bonds;  all 
amounts  required  for  the  creation  of  an 
operating  fund,  construction  fund,  reserve 
fund,  sinking  fund,  or  other  special  fund; 
all  other  expenses  connected  with  the  plan- 
ning, deAlgn.  acquisition,  construction,  com- 
pletion. Improvement,  or  reconstruction  of 
any  facility  or  any  part  thereof;  and  reim- 
bursement" of  advances  by  the  conunlaslon 
or  by  others  for  such  purposes  and  for  work- 
ing capital. 

"13.3 — Credit  Exchjded;  OmcEBS.  State 
and  Municipal.  The  commission  shall  have 
no  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  any  signa- 
tory party  or  of  any  country  or  municipality, 
or  to  Impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of 
the  bonds  upon  any  signatory  party  or  any 
county  or  municipality.  Neither  the  commis- 
sioners nor  any  person  executing  the  bonds 
shall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of 
the  commission  or  be  subject  to  any  per- 
sonal liability  or  accountability  by  reason 
of  the  Issuance  thereof. 

"13-4 — Ftnding  and  REfTTNDiNc.  Whenever 
the  commission  deems  It  expedient,  it  may 
fund  and  refund  Its  bonds  end  other  obliga- 
tions, whether  or  not  such  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions have  matured  It  may  provide  for  the 
issuance,  sale,  or  exchange  of  refunding 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  retir- 
ing any  bonds  (including  payment  of  any 
premium,  duplicate  interest,  or  cash  adjust- 
ment required  in  connection  therewith)  Is- 
sued by  the  commlsalon  or  issued  by  any 
other  Issuing  body,  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale 
of  which  have  been  applied  to  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission  or  which  are 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  any  facility 
acquired  by  the  commission.  Bonds  may  be 
Issued  partJy  to  refund  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations then  outstanding,  and  partly  for 
any  other  purpose  of  the  CMnmlaslon.  All 
provisions  of  this  compact  applicable  to  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  are  applicable  to  refunding 
bonds  and  to  the  issuonce.  sale,  or  exchange 
thereof. 

"13.S — Bonds:  Authorizatiow  OnnBOLLT. 
Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  commission.  The  validity  of  the  authori- 
zation and  Issuance  of  any  bonds  by  the  com- 
mission shall  not  be  dependent  upon  or  af- 
fected In  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposition  of 
bond  proceeds  by  the  commission  or  by  con- 
tiuct,  commitment  or  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  proceeds;  or  (3)  tbe  failure  to 
complete  any  part  of  the  project  for  which 
bonds  are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The  com- 
mission may  issue  bonds  in  one  cw  more 
series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more  con- 
soUdated  bond  Icsues,  In  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 


OS  the  commission  may  deem  necessary.  Th« 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  ojt  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property,  revenues,  aud  fran- 
chises under  its  control.  Bonds  may  be  issued 
by  the  commission  in  such  amount,  with 
such  maturities  and  In  such  denoml nations 
and  form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, as  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  aa 
may  be  determined  by  tbe  oommission.  Tbe 
commlfislon  may  provide  for  redemption  oX 
bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such  redemp- 
tion provisions,  including  premiums,  as  the 
commission  may  determine. 

"  13.6 — Bonds :  BBSOLimoKS  okd  iNMOf* 
TURs:^  GENEa ai.lt.  The  commission  may  de- 
termine and  enter  Into  indenture*  providing 
for  the  principal  amount,  date  or  dates,  ma- 
turttlee.  Interest  rate,  denominations,  form, 
registration,  transfer,  interchange,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same 
shall  be  executed,  issued,  secured,  sold,  paid, 
redeemed,  funded,  and  refimded.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  commission  authorizing  any 
bond  or  any  Indenture  so  authorized  under 
which  the  bonds  are  issued  may  Include  all 
such  covenants  and  other  provisions  other 
than  any  restriction  on  the  regulatory  pow- 
ers vested  in  tbe  commission  by  this  compact 
as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  Issue,  payment,  security, 
protection,  or  marketing  of  the  bonds,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  covenants  and 
other  provisions  as  to  the  rates  or  amounts 
of  fees,  rents,  and  other  charges  to  be  charged 
or  mode  for  use  of  the  facilities:  the  use. 
pledge,  custody,  oectuing.  applicauon,  and 
diipo.iltion  of  such  revenues,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  of 
the  commission;  the  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  reconstruction  of  the  facilities 
and  the  amounts  which  may  be  expended 
therefor;  the  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition 
of  the  faculties;  the  Insiu-ing  of  the  facul- 
ties and  of  the  revenues  derived  therefrom; 
the  construction  or  other  acquisition  of  other 
facilities,  the  issuance  ol  additional  bonds 
or  other  indebtedness;  the  rights  of  the  bond- 
holders and  of  any  trustee  lor  the  bondhold- 
ers upon  default  by  tbe  commlwdon  or  other- 
wise: and  the  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Indenture  and  of  the  bonds.  Refer- 
ence on  the  face  of  the  bonds  to  such  reso- 
lution or  indenture  by  Its  date  of  adoption 
or  the  apparent  date  on  the  face  thereof  la 
sufficient  to  incorporate  all  of  the  provtaiona 
thereof  and  of  this  compact  into  the  body  of 
the  bonds  and  their  appurtenant  coupons. 
Each  taker  and  subsequent  holder  of  the 
bonds  or  coupons,  whether  the  coupons  are 
attached  to  or  detached  from  the  bonds,  bos 
recourse  to  all.  of  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
denture and  of  this  compact  and  is  bound 
thereby. 

•'13.7_Maximom  MATtnoTT.  No  bond  or  its 
terms  shall  mature  In  more  than  fifty  yean 
from  Its  awn  date,  or  on  any  date  subee- 
quent  to  the  duration  of  this  compact,  and 
in  the  event  any  authorized  Issue  Is  divided 
Into  two  or  more  scries  or  divisions,  the 
maximum  maturity  date  herein  authwlzed 
shall  be  calculated  from  the  date  on  the  face 
of  each  bond  separately,  irrespective  ol  the 
fact  Chat  different  dates  may  be  prescribed 
for  the  bonds  of  each  separate  series  or  di- 
vision of  any  autborieed  issue. 

"13.B — Tax  Exemption-  All  bonds  Issued  by 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  and  the  Interest  thereon  shall  at 
all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  or  under  authority  of  any  of  the 
signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer,  in- 
heritance and  estate  taxes. 

"13.9 — ^iNTEZESt.  Bonds  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  six  percent  per 
annum,  payable  annually  or  semi-annually. 
"13.10 — Place  of  Patkent.  The  oonunls- 
Elon  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  tbe 
principal  and  interest  of  bonds  at  any  place 
or  places  within  or  without   the  signatory 
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■tAtes.  and  In  any  specined  lawful  coin  or 
currency  of  the  United  StaMs  of  America. 

•13.11 — ExrcxmoN  The  commission  may 
provide  (or  the  execuuon  and  authentication 
of  bonds  by  the  manual.  Uiho^fraphed.  or 
printed  (acatmile  slynature  of  oOlcers  of  th- 
pommlsalon.  and  by  Eddltional  authentica- 
tion by  a  trustee  or  ftscaJ  agent  appointed 
by  the  commission.  If  any  of  the  officers 
whose  slgnaturea  or  counteral matures  ap- 
pear upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  ceoees  to 
be  an  officer  before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds 
or  coupon*,  hla  algnature  or  counter- 
signature Is  nevorthelee*  valid  and  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  the  officer  had 
remained  m  office  until  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons. 

"13.12— HoLOtNG  Own  Bonos.  The  com- 
mlaalon  shall  have  power  out  of  any  funds 
available  therefor  to  purchase  ltd  bonds  and 
may  hold,  cancel,  or  roecU  such  bonds. 

"13.13 — Salb.  The  commission  may  fix 
terma  and  condioonA  for  the  aale  or  other 
dlspuaitlon  of  any  authorized  Issue  of  bonds 
The  commission  may  sell  at  less  than  their 
par  or  face  value,  but  no  issue  of  bonds  mar 
be  sold  at  an  aggrefrate  price  below  the  par 
£>r  face  value  thereof  if  luch  aale  would  re- 
sult In  a  net  Interest  cost  to  the  commlsaloD 
caicuLited  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold  of 
more  than  six  percent  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually,  according  to  standard  tables 
of  bond  values  All  bonds  Issued  and  sold 
for  caab  pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  be 
«old  on  sealed  proposals  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commission  shall 
advertise  for  bids  by  publication  of  a  notice 
of  sale  not  lee&  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  sale,  at  leaat  once  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  printed  and  published 
in  New  York  City  carrying  municipal  bonds 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news.  The  commission  may  rejeot  any  and 
all  bids  submitted  and  may  thereafter  sell 
the  bonds  so  advertised  for  sale  at  private 
aale  to  any  ftuanclally  responsible  bidder 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems 
moat  advantageous  to  the  public  Interest,  but 
the  bond  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  net  interest 
coet  calculated  upon  the  entire  Issue  so  ad- 
vertised, greater  than  the  lowest  bid  which 
wae  rejected.  In  the  event  the  commission 
dealrtt  to  Issue  Its  bonds  in  exchange  for 
an  existing  facility  or  portion  thereof,  or  m 
exchange  for  bonds  secured  by  the  revenues 
of  an  exlstmg  facility.  It  may  exchange  such 
bonds  for  the  existing  facility  or  portion 
thereof  or  for  the  bonds  so  secured,  plus  an 
addltiona]  amount  of  cash,  without  adver- 
tialnt;  such  bonds  for  sale. 

■'13.1* — NxooTiASnjTV.  All  bonds  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  compact  are 
ne^tlable  instruments  except  when  regls- 
ta«d  In  the  name  of  a  regl.^tered  owner. 

"13  15 LXCAL    iNVtSTMENTB.    BondS    Of    the 

commlsson  shall  be  legal  investments  for 
savings  baclcs.  fiduciaries  and  public  funds 
la  each  of  the  signatory  states. 

"13  18 — V*i.roATioN  pRocccDUfca.  Prior  to 
the  lasuance  of  any  bonds,  the  commission 
may  institute  a  special  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  proceedings  to  Issue  the 
bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  In 
rem,  and  the  Judgment  rendered  therein 
shall  be  conclnslve  against  alt  persons 
wbomaoever  and  agtnst  each  of  the  signa- 
tory parties. 

"13.17 — RcroBDiHC.  No  Indenture  need  be 
recorded  or  filed  In  any  public  office,  other 
tJULD  the  office  of  the  commission.  The  pledge 
of  revenues  provided  In  any  Indeture  shall 
take  pffect  forthwith  as  provided  therein  and 
irreapectlve  of  the  date  of  receipts  of  such 
revenues  by  the  commission  or  the  inden- 
ture trustee.  Such  pledge  shall  be  effective 
as  provided  In  the  Indenture  without  physi- 
cal delivery  of  tbe  revenues  to  the  comrols- 
5 ton  or  the  indenture  trustee. 


••13.18 — pLXOOEO  RivCNtTCS.  Boud  redemp- 
tion and  Interest  pa>-mcnts,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  resolution  or  indenture,  shall 
constitute  a  first,  direct  and  exclusive  chsrge 
and  Ueu  on  all  such  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees, 
and  charges  and  other  revenues  and  interest 
thereon  received  from  the  use  and  operation 
of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or  other 
funds  created  therefrom.  AM  such  rates, 
rents  tolls,  fees,  charges  and  other  revenues. 
Together  with  Interest  thereon,  shall  consti- 
tute a  trust  fund  for  the  security  and  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds,  and  except  as  and  to 
the  extent  provided  In  the  Indenttire  with 
respect  to  the  payment  therefrom  of  ex- 
penses for  other  purposes  including  admin- 
istration, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 
ments, or  extensions  of  the  facilities  or  other 
purposes  shall  not  be  used  or  pledged  for  any 
other  purpose  so  long  as  such  bonds,  or  any 
ol  them,  are  outsUndlng.  and  unpaid. 

■"13.19 — RiMEDTxa.  The  holder  of  any  bond 
may  for  the  equal  benefit  and  protection  of 
all  holders  of  bonds  similarly  situated;  (1> 
by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate  proceed- 
ings require  and  compel  the  performance  of 
any  ol  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commis- 
sion or  assumed  by  it.  lU  officers,  agents,  or 
employees  under  the  provUlons  of  any  In- 
denture, in  connection  with  the  acquisition, 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
reconstruction,  or  Insurance  of  the  facilities, 
or  In  connection  with  the  coUecUon.  deposit. 
Investment,  application,  and  disbursement 
of  the  rates,  rents,  tolls,  fees,  charges,  and 
other  revenues  derived  from  the  operation 
and  use  of  the  facllUlea,  or  In  connection 
with  the  deposit.  Investment,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale 
of  bonds;  or  (3)  by  action  or  suit  In  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any  slgnatonr- 
party  require  the  commission  to  account  as 
If  It  were  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust, 
cr  enjoin  any  acu  or  things  which  may  be 
unlaw-ful  or  In  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The  enumeration  of 
such  rights  and  remedies,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  exercise  or  prosecution  of  any 
other  rights  or  remedies  available  to  the 
holders  of  bonds. 

"13.20— CaKTAL  FtNANClSC  IT  SiGNATOKT 
Paktxcs:  Qoaxantcxs. 

"(a>  The  signatory  parties  shall  provide 
such  capital  funds  required  for  projects  of 
the  commission  as  may  be  authorized  by 
their  respective  statutes  In  accordance  with 
a  cost  sharing  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
Article  12  of  this  compact;  but  nothing  In 
ihls  section  shall  be  deemed  to  Impose  any 
mandatory  obligation  on  any  of  the  signatory 
parties  other  than  such  obligations  as  may 
be  assumed  by  a  signatory  party  in  con- 
nection with  a  specific  project  or  facility, 

"<b)  Bonds  of  the  conunlsslon.  ootwith- 
Btanding  any  other  provision  of  this  compact, 
may  be  executed  and  delivered  to  any  duly 
authorized  agency  of  any  of  the  signatory 
parties  without  public  offering  and  may  be 
sold  and  resold  with  or  without  the  guaranty 
of  such  signatory  party,  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  signatory  parties. 

"(c)  The  commlSfllOQ  may  receive  and  ac- 
cept, and  the  signatory  psurtles  may  make, 
loans,  granu  appropriations,  advances,  and 
payments  of  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursa- 
ble (unfls  or  property  in  any  form  for  the 
capital  or  operating  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"AanCLE  14 
"pzjuf,  paocaAM  and  budccts 
Section  1*1 — Compbxhtnsitx  Plan.  The 
commission  shall  develop  and  adopt,  and 
may  from  time  Co  time  review  and  revise,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  immediate  and 
long  ran^e  development  and  use  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  basin.  The  plan  shall 
include  all  i>ubllc  and  private  projects  and 
facilities  which  are  required,  in  the  Judg- 
ment or  the  commission,  for  the  optimum 


planning,  development,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs.  The  commission  may  adopt  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  any  revision  thereof 
In  such  part  or  parts  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate, provided  that  before  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  or  any  part  or  revision  thereof  the 
commission  shall  consult  with  water  users 
and  interested  public  bodies  and  public  utili- 
ties and  shall  consider  and  give  due  regard 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
varloua  agencies  of  the  signatory  parties, 
their  political  subdlvLicions.  and  interested 
groups.  The  commission  shall  conduct  pub- 
lic bearings  upon  due  notice  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  comprehensive  plan  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
vision thereof,  except  that  public  and  pri- 
vate projects  and  facilities  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  oomnusslon,  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  optimum  plannmg.  develop- 
ment, coaservation,  utilization,  management, 
and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
baslu  and  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
commission,  will  not  significantly  affect  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin,  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  comprehensive  plan  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  cotximlsslon 
without  public  bearing  thereon.  The  com- 
prehensive plan  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  effect  of  the  plan  or  any  part  thereof 
upou  the  receiving  waters  of  Cheeapeake  Bay. 
■*14.2 — Water  Resources  Paoc«AM — The 
commission  shall  annually  adopt  a  water  re- 
sources program,  based  upon  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  consisting  of  the  projects  and 
facilities  which  the  commission  proposes  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  commission  and  by 
other  authorized  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  persons  during 
the  ensuing  six  years  or  such  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  period  as  the  commission 
may  determine.  The  water  resources  program 
shall  Include  a  systematic  presentation  ot: 
"I.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  water  re- 
sources needs  for  such  period; 

"2.  The  existing  and  proposed  projects  and 
facilities  required  to  satisfy  such  needs,  in- 
cluding all  public  and  private  projects  to  be 
anticipated:  and 

"3.  A  separate  statement  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sion during  such  period. 

•'1*.3 — ANNtJAL  CtntacNT  Expense  and  Cap- 
rrAL  BtTDcrrs. 

"(a)  Ttie  commission  shall  annually  adopt 
a  capital  budget  Including  all  capital  prsj- 
ecta  it  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue 
during  the  budget  period  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  coet  of  each  project 
and  the  method  of  financing  thereof. 

"(bl  The  commission  shall  anausUy  adopt 
a  current  expense  budget  for  each  flscai 
year.  Such  budget  shall  Include  the  com- 
misslon's  estimated  expenses  for  adxolnls- 
tratlon,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repairs. 
Including  a  separate  statement  thereof  for 
each  project,  together  with  Its  cost  alloca- 
tion. The  total  of  such  expenses  shall  be  bal- 
anced by  the  commission's  estimated  reve- 
nues from  all  sources.  Including  the  cost  al- 
locations undertaken  by  any  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  In  connection  with  any  project. 
Following  the  adoption  of  the  annual  cur- 
rent expense  budget  by  the  oommlssloa.  the 
executive  director  of  the  commission  shall: 

"I.  Certify  to  the  respective  signatory  par- 
tlea  the  amounts  due  in  accordance  with 
eiliting  cost  sharing  established  for  each 
project;  and 

"3.  Transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budg- 
et Co  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  re- 
spective signatory  parties  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  under 
their  respective  budgetary  procedures.  The 
amount  required  to  balance  the  current 
exi>ense  budget  in  addition  to  tbe  aggre- 
gate amoimt  of  Item  1  above  and  all  other 
revenues  available  to  the  commission  shall 
be  apportioned  equitably  among  the  slgna- 
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tory  parties  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  amount  of  such  apportion- 
ment to  each  signatory  party  shall  be  cer- 
tified together  with  the  budget. 

■*(C)  The  respective  signatory  parties  cov- 
enant and  agree  to  include  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  current 
expense  budget  in  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  such  re- 
view and  approval  as  may  be  required  by 
their  respective  budgetary  processes.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
commission  In  quarterly  InstallmenU  dur- 
ing its  fiscal  year,  provided  that  the  com- 
mission may  draw  upon  lu  working  capital 
to  finance  its  current  expense  budget  pend- 
ing remittance  by  the  signatory  partis. 
"Amctr   15 

"OENCaAl.    PBOVialONS 
■SXCTIOM   15.1— AtntlWAKV  POWEKS  OF  COU- 

mission;  PoNcnoNS  or  Commxssionkrs. 

"(a)  Tbe  commission,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  compact,  may: 

"1.  Adopt  and  use  a  corpwate  seal,  enter 
into  contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurlsdlcltlon; 

"2.  Receive  and  accept  such  payments,  ap- 
propriations, grants,  gifts,  loans,  advances, 
and  other  funds,  properties,  and  aervlces  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  svallable  to  » 
by  any  signatory  party  or  by  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  corporation  or  individual,  and 
enter  into  agreemenu  to  make  reimburse- 
ment for  all  or  part  thereof; 

"3.  Provide  for.  acquire,  and  adopt  de- 
tailed engineering,  administrative,  finan* 
cial,  and  operating  plans  and  specifications 
to  effectuate,  maintain,  or  develop  any  fa- 
cility or  project;  .  .  „ 
"4.  Ccmtiol  and  regulate  the  use  of  facil- 
ities owned  or  operated  by  the  commission; 
"6.  Acquire,  own.  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol, sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty and  any  Interest  tiiereln  by  contract. 
X  purchase,  lease,  license,  mortgage,  or  other- 
3  wise  as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  any 
X  project  or  lacUlty.  Including  any  and  aU  ap- 
purtenances thereto  necessary,  useftU,  or 
convenient   tor   such    ownership,   operation. 

control,  maintenance,  or  conveyance;       

"fl.  Have  and  exerclae  all  corporate  powers 
essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

"(b)  The  commissioners,  subject  to  tba 
provisions  of  this  compact,  aball: 

"1.  Serve  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
commission,  and  exercise  and  discbarge  its 
powers  and  duUes,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  this  compact; 

"3.  Determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shaU  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  law  speclficaUy  applicable  to 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  created  by  this 
compact: 

"3.  Provide  for  the  internal  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  commission; 

"4.  Appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the 
commission  and  delegate  to  and  allocate 
among  them  administrative  functions,  pow- 
ers and  duties: 

"5.  Create  and  abollab  offices,  employments, 
and  positions  as  it  deetns  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  fix  and  pro- 
vide for  the  qualifications,  appolntmenta.  re- 
moval, term,  tenure,  compensation,  pension, 
and  retirement  rights  of  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees; 

"B.  Let  and  execute  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  commission. 

"15.2 — RrotJUTioiis;  Enfobcbmkht.  The 
commission  may : 

"1.  Make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulation* 
for  the  effectuaUon.  appllcaUon.  and  en- 
forcement of  this  compact;  and  it  may 
adopt  and  enforce  practices  and  schedules 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  tiae,  main- 
tenance, and  adraLlnlstratlon  of  projects  and 


facilities  It  may  own  or  operate  and  any 
product  or  service  rendered  thereby;  pro- 
vided that  any  rule  or  regulation,  other  than 
one  which  deals  solely  with  tbe  internal 
management  of  the  commission,  shall  not  be 
effective  unless  and  until  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  respective  signa- 
tory parties  applicable  to  admlnlstratiTe 
rules  and  regulations  generally;  and 

••3.  Designate  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  to  be  an  investiga- 
tor or  watchman  and  such  person  shall  t>e 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  peace  ofDcer 
of  the  Stau  m  which  he  Is  dtUy  assigned  to 
perform  his  duties. 

"15.3 — Tax  Exemptions  The  commission. 
Its  property,  functions,  and  activities  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  provided 
that  In  Ueu  of  property  taxes  the  commis- 
sion, as  to  Its  specific  projects,  shall  make 
paymenu  to  local  taxing  dlstrtcu  in  annual 
amounts  which  shall  equal  the  taxes  law- 
fully assessed  upon  property  for  the  tax  year 
next  prior  to  Its  acquisition  by  the  commis- 
sion for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  nature 
and  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  commlaslon  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  to  the  affected  taxing  district,  and  the 
payments  may  be  thereupon  terminated  or 
continued  In  such  reasonable  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  take  Into  account 
hardships  Incurred  and  benefits  received  by 
the  taxing  jurtsdlctlon  which  are  attribut- 
able to  the  project. 

"15.4 — MEXTiNce;  Public  REAaiNc:  Rec- 
ords,   MlNtTXS. 

"(a)  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

•■  ( b)  The  commission  shall  conduct  at  least 
one  public  hearing  In  each  State  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  initial  comprehensive  plan. 
In  all  other  cases  wherein  thU  compact  re- 
quires a  public  hearing,  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  upon  not  less  than  twenty  days'  public 
notice  given  by  posting  st  the  offices  of  the 
commission,  and  published  at  least  once  in  a 
newspaper  or  newsp^ers  of  general  circula- 
tion In  the  area  or  areas  affected.  The  com- 
mission shall  also  provide  forthwith  for  dls- 
trtbutlon  of  such  notice  to  the  press  and  by 
the  mailing  of  a  copy  thereof  to  any  person 
who  shall  request  such  notices. 

"to  The  minutes  of  the  commission  shall 
be  a  public  record  open  to  Inspection  at  Its 
offices  dtirlng  regular  business  hours. 

"15.5 — Omcraa  OEWxaAixT. 

"fa>  The  offlcera  of  the  commission  shall 
consist  of  an  executive  director  and  such  ad- 
ditional officers,  deputies,  and  assistants  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  The  execu- 
tive director  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  afflrmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  commission. 
All  other  officers  and  employees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  dismissed  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor under  such  rules  of  procedure  as  the 
commission  may  establish. 

"(b)  In  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
ofllcers  and  employees  for  the  commission,  no 
political,  racial,  religious,  or  residence  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  commission  who  Is  found  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  tills  section 
shall  be  immediately  dismissed. 

•IS.fl — Oatb  of  Omcx,  An  oath  of  office  in 
such  form  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  vrtth  tJie 
commission  by  the  executive  director  and  by 
each  officer  appointed  by  him  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  appointment. 

-15  7 — Bond.  Each  officer  shall  give  such 
bond  and  In  such  form  and  amoimt  as  the 
commiMlon  may  require,  for  which  the  com- 
mission shall  pay  tbe  premium. 


"1S.8 — PaOHlBITED  AcTivrnEs. 
"(a)  No  commissioner,  officer  or  employee 
shall: 

"1.  Be  financially  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  contract,  aale,  purchase, 
lease,  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty to  which  the  commission  Is  a  party; 

"2.  Solicit  or  accept  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion or  expense  paid  him  by  the  commlaslon 
for  services  pertormed  within  the  scope  of  bis 
official  duties: 

"S.  Offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  In  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  prlvll^e  In  his  employ- 
ment with  the  commission. 

"(h)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  willfully 
violates  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

"<c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  knowing- 
ly made  In  contravention  of  this  section  Is 
void- 

"{d)  Officers  and  employees  of  tbe  commis- 
sion shall  be  subject,  in  addition  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  to  such  criminal  and 
civil  sanctions  for  misconduct  in  office  as  may 
be  Imposed  by  Federal  law  and  the  law  of  the 
signatory  state  In  which  such  misconduct 
occurs. 

•'15.9 — ptTECHASiMG.  Contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  improvement  of 
any  facility  when  the  expenditure  required 
exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  services,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  when  the  expenditure 
required  exceeds  five  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  advertised  and  let  upon  sealed  bids  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Notice  requesting 
such  bids  shall  be  published  in  a  manner 
reasonably  likely  to  ottract  prospective  bid- 
ders, which  publication  shall  be  made  at  least 
ttiirty  days  before  bids  are  received  and  In 
at  least  two  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion In  tbe  basin.  The  commission  may  reject 
any  and  all  bids  and  readvertl&e  in  its  discre- 
tion. If  after  rejecting  bids  the  commission 
determines  and  resolves  that  in  Its  opinion 
the  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials  may 
be  purchased  at  a  lower  prloe  In  the  open 
market,  tbe  commission  may  give  each  re- 
sponsible bidder  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
a  price  and  may  proceed  to  purchase  the  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  matertais  In  the  open 
market  at  a  negotiated  prtce  which  Is  lower 
than  the  lowest'  rejected  bid  of  a  responsible 
bidder,  without  further  observance  of  the 
provisions  requiring  bids  or  notice.  The  com- 
mission shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  purchasing  from  the  lowesrt  re- 
sponsible bidder  when  sealed  bids,  notice,  and 
publication  are  not  required  by  this  section. 
The  commission  may  suspend  and  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  section  requiring  competi- 
tive bids  whenever: 

"1.  The  purchase  la  to  be  made  from  or 
the  contract  to  be  made  with  the  Federal  or 
any  state  government  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to  any  open 
and  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any  of  them; 
"2.  The  public  exigency  requires  tbe  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  sjtlcles  or  perform- 
ance of  the  service: 
-3.  Only  one  source  of  supply  le  available; 
"4.  The  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  of 
a    technical    nature    and    the    procurement 
thereof  without  advertising  la  necessary  in 
order   to   assure   standardissatlon   of   equip- 
ment and  interchangeablllty  at  parts  In  the 
public  Interest;  or 

"5  Services  are  to  be  provided  of  a  spe- 
cialised or  professional  nature. 

"15.10 — iNStrmANOC.  The  commsalon  may 
self-Insure  or  purchase  insurance  and  pay 
the  premium  therefor  against  loss  or  dam- 
age to  any  of  Its  properties;  against  liability 
for  injury  to  persons  or  property;  and  against 
loes  of  revenue  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 
Such  Insurance  coverage  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  amount  as  the  cooimiasion  may 
determine,  subject   to  the  requirement*  of 
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any  mgrc«ment  arlnlng  out  o(  tbe  issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  commission. 

-15  11 — ANNt'Ai.  Independent  Audit. 
■ytki  A*  soon  &&  practical  B(t«r  closlug  of 
tiie  fiscal  year  an  audit  shall  be  made  of  the 
financial  accounts  of  the  commlwion  The 
audit  ahaU  be  made  by  qualified  certified 
public  accountant*  selected  by  the  commia- 
siou.  who  have  no  personal  lutereet  direct  or 
Indirect  in  the  flnancUl  affairs  of  tlie  com- 
misslOD  or  anv  of  ita  omcera  or  employee*. 
The  report  of  audit  shall  be  prepared  la 
accordance  with  accepted  accounUng  prac- 
tices and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chairman 
and  such  other  ofllcers  as  the  comniisslon  may 
direct  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  commissioner  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  distribution. 

lb)  Each  signatory  party  by  its  duly  au- 
thortzed  oCRcer  shaU  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  audit  at  aav  time  all  of  the  books,  docu- 
meuts,  records,  fllei.  and  accounts  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  of  the  com- 
mission. The  represeniatlvee  of  the  signatory 
parlies  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  accounts,  reports,  flies,  and  all 
other  paper.  thlnRs,  or  property  belonKlng  to 
or  In  use  bv  the  commission  and  necessary  to 
fvrllliate  the  audit  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
full  fadlllles  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depoal- 
tarles.  fiscal  agents,  and  custodlans- 

■■ici  The  financial  transactions  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral AccounUng  Office  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounti 
of  the  commission  are  kept. 

"idi  Any  officer  or  employee  who  aball 
refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance  and 
information  to  the  accountants  selected  by 
Che  commission  or  to  the  authorised  officers 
of  any  signatory  party  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  iubm.li  to  them  for  examination  such 
books,  documents,  records,  flies,  accounu. 
papers,  things,  or  property  as  may  be  re- 
quested shall  forfeit  his  office. 

■15.13 — RrpoBTS.  The  commission  shall 
make  and  publish  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislauve  bodies  of  the  signatory  parties  and 
to  the  public  reporUng  on  its  programs,  op- 
erations, and  finances.  It  mAy  also  prepare, 
publish,  and  distribute  such  other  public 
reports  and  Informational  material  as  it  may 
deem    necessary    or    desirable. 

■■15.13 — OasNTS.  Loans,  ok  PaTamrra  bt 
3tat«3  o«  PoLrncAL  SuantviaiONs 

•lai  Any  or  all  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
any  political  BUbdlvlsloiis  thereof  may. 

•'1,  Appropriate  to  the  commission  such 
fund?  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  preliminary 
expenses  such  as  the  expen.ses  incurred  In 
the  making  of  borings,  and  other  studies  of 
subsurface  conditions,  in  the  preparation  of 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  water  and  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plsns  and  estimates 
required  for  the  financing  of  a  project; 

"2.  Advance  to  the  commission,  cither  as 
grants  or  loans,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  finance  the  operation 
and  management  of  or  construction  by  the 
conunission  of  any  facility  or  project; 

"3  Make  payments  to  the  commission  for 
benefits  received  or  to  be  received  from  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  projects  or  facillUea 
of  the  comml5Elon- 

"ibi  Any  funds  which  may  be  loaned 
to  the  commission  either  by  a  signatory  party 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  commission  through  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  or  out  of  other  Income 
of  the  commission,  such  repayment  to  be 
made  within  such  period  and  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  a^eed  upon  between  the 
ccttuniselon  and  the  signatory  party  or 
political  subdivlston  making  the  loan.. 
"15.14 — Condemnation  PaocxEOtNCS. 


"(a)  The  commission  shall  have  Che  power 
to  acquire  by  condemnation  the  fee  or  any 
lesser  interest  in  lands,  lands  lying  under 
water,  development  rights  in  land,  riparian 
rights,  water  rights,  waters  and  other  real  or 
personal  property  within  the  basin  for  any 
project  or  facility  authorised  pursuant  to 
this  compact  This  grant  of  power  of  eminent 
domain  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  the 
power  to  condemn  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact  any  property  already  devoted  to  a 
public  use.  by  whomsoever  owned  or  held. 
other  than  property  of  a  signatory  party.  Any 
condemnation  of  any  property  or  franchises 
owned  or  used  by  a  municipal  or  privately 
owned  public  utility,  unleiis  the  affected  pub- 
lic utility  facility  is  to  be  relocated  or  re- 
placed, shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of 
such  state  board,  commission,  or  other  body 
as  may  have  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  such 
public  utiliiy. 

"lb)  The  power  of  condemnation  referred 
to  In  subsection  lai  shall  be  exercised  In  ac- 
cortlance  with  the  provUions  of  the  state 
condemnation  law  in  force  in  the  signatory 
state  m  which  the  property  is  located.  If 
there  is  no  applicable  state  condemnation 
law.  the  power  of  condemnation  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
ftderal  condemnation  Isw. 

"tc)  Any  award  or  compensation  tor  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission,  and  none 
of  the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agen- 
cv.  insirumentallty  or  pollUcal  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or 
compensation. 

•15  15 CONVETANCE  Or  LANDS  AND  RELOCA- 
TION or  Public  PACtLrrics. 

•■(a)  The  respective  officers,  agencies,  de- 
partments, commissions,  or  bodies  having 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  signatory  parties 
are  authorised  and  empowered  to  transfer 
and  convey  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  respective  parties  to  the  commission  any 
such  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  effectuation  of  the  authorized 
purpose  of  the  oomiolsslon. 

"(b)  Each  political  subdivision  of  each  of 
the  signatory  parties,  notwithstanding  any 
contrary  provisions  of  law.  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  and  convey  to  the  com- 
mission, upon  the  commlaston's  request,  any 
real  property  or  any  interest  therein  owned 
by  such  political  subdivision  including  lands 
lying  under  water  and  lands  already  devoted 
to  public  us*  which  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  effectuation  of  the  autbonzed 
ptirposes  of  the  commission. 

"lO  Any  highway,  public  utility,  or  other 
public  facility  which  will  be  dLsclosed  by 
reason  of  a  project  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commission  to  effectuate  the  authorized  pur- 
poses of  this  compact  shall  be  relocated  and 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  In  which  the  fa- 
cility is  located:  provided  that  the  cost  of 
such  relocation  payable  by  the  commission 
shall  not  In  any  event  exceed  the  expenditure 
required  to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

"15  16 — Rights  or  Wat.  Permission  is  here- 
by granted  to  the  commission  to  locate,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  any  aqueduct*.  lines, 
pipes,  conduits,  and  auxiliary  facilities  au- 
thorized to  he  acquired,  constructed,  owned, 
operated,  or  maintained  by  the  commission 
in.  over,  under,  or  across  any  streets  and 
highways  now  or  hereafter  owned,  opened, 
or  i;ed'."at*d  to  or  fcr  public  use,  subject  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  aa  the  highway 
department  of  the  signatory  party  may  re- 
quire. 

•'15.17— PeMALTT.  Any  i)erson.  association, 
or  corporation  who  violates  or  attempts  or 
conspires  to  violate  any  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  commission  duly  made,  promulgated,  or 
issued  pursuant  to  the  compact  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedy,  penalty,  or  consequence 


provided  by  law  shall  be  punishable  as  may 
be  provided  by  sutute  of  any  of  the  elgna- 
tory  parties  within  which  the  violation  is 
committed;  provided  that  In  the  absence  of 
such  provision  any  such  person,  association, 
or  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $S0  nor  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  violation  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  which 
the  commission  may  recover  in  Its  own 
name  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  In  a  summary  proceeding  where 
available  under  the  practice  and  procedure 
ol  such  court.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  continuing  offense 
each  day  of  such  violation,  attempt,  or  con- 
spiracy shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

■15,18 — ToBT  LiABiLrrr.  The  commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  its  ofllcers. 
agents,  and  employees  only  to  the  extent  and 
subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  law 
generally  with  respect  to  officers,  agenu.  and 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

•15.19 — EmtcT  ON  RtpAaiAN  Rights.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  intending  to  affect 
or  In  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  law  of 
the  respective  signatory  parties  relating  to 
riparian  rights. 

■•15.20 — AMENDMENTS      AND      SUPPLXMXNTS. 

Amendmenu  and  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of 
the  signHtory  parties  concurred  In  by  all  of 
the  others. 

"15.31 — CoNSTSUCnON       AND      StVCRABIX-rrT. 

The  provisions  of  this  compact  and  of  agree- 
ments thereunder  shall  be  severable  and  If 
any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  provision  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact  or 
such  agreement  Is  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
signatory  party,  agency,  or  perwn  la  held 
Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  remain- 
der of  such  compact  or  such  agreement  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  other  sig- 
natory party,  agency,  person,  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  It  Is  the  leg- 
islative Intent  that  the  provisions  of  such 
compact,  be  reasonably  and  liberally  con- 
strued, 

■15  22— Errtcnvx  Date;  Exxcittion.  This 
compact  shall  become  binding  and  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  concur- 
ring legislation  by  the  Pederal  government, 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  New  York,  and 
the  Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
compact  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  In  five 
Identical  original  copies  by  the  respective 
chief  executive  of  the  signatory  parties.  One 
such  copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  each  of  the  signatory  parties  or 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  the  filing  is  made,  and  one  copy  shall 
be  filed  and  retained  In  the  archives  of  the 
commission  upon  its  organization." 

RXSCBVaTIOKS 

Skc.  3.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 
1.4  of  the  compact,  the  consent  to  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  compact  by  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
and  reservations : 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Susequebanna  River  Basin  compact  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Commission  shall  not 
undertake  any  project  (as  defined  In  such 
compact),  other  than  a  project  for  which 
State  supplied  funds  only  will  be  used,  be- 
yond the  planning  stage  until— 

<1)  such  commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  such  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  such  project  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
an  englneermg  evaluation  of  such  project 
including — 

(A)  where  the  project  will  serve  more  than 
one  purpose,  an  allocation  of  costs  among  the 
purposes  served  and  an  estimate  of  the  ratio 
of  benefits  to  costs  for  each  such  purpose. 
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(Bt  an  apportionment  of  costs  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  project,  including  the 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and 

(C)  a  proposal  for  financing  the  project. 
Including  the  terms  of  any  proposed  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  be  u.sed 
for  such  purpose,  and 

(2)  such  project  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress : 

Provided.  That  when  a  project  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  such  additional  or 
changed  uses  of  storage  therein  as  the  com- 
mission may  desire  shall  require  project 
reauthorization,  with  reallocation  of  project 
costs  TO  all  project  purposes  served. 

lb)  No  provision  of  section  3.9  of  the  com- 
pact shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  com- 
mission to  impose  any  charge  for  water  with- 
drawals or  diversions  from  :he  basin  if  such 
withdrawals  or  diversions  could  lawfully 
have  been  made  without  charge  on  the  effec- 
tive dale  of  the  compact  or  to  impose  any 
charges  with  respect  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion within  the  basin,  jurisdiction  over  which 
Is  reserved  to  the  Pederal  Government: 
ProTidfd.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
section  1.4  of  this  compact. 

(CI  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  Executive 
powers  of  the  President  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  In  any 
manner  affecUng  the  applicability  to  all 
Pederal  funds  budgeted  and  appropriated  for 
u.se  by  the  commission  of  such  authority  over 
budgetary  and  appropriation  matters  as  the 
President  and  Congress  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Pederal  Government. 

(ei  Except  to  the  same  extent  that  State 
bonds  are  or  may  continue  to  be  free  or  ex- 
empt from  Federal  taxation  under  the  inter- 
nal revenue  lawa  of  the  United  SUtes,  noth- 
ing contained  In  the  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued as  freeing  or  exempting  from  Internal 
revenue  taxation  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever any  bonds  Issued  by  the  commission, 
their  transfer,  or  the  Income  therefrom  (in- 
cluding any  profits  made  on  the  sale  there- 
of). 

(f)  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  obligate  the  United 
States  legally  or  morally  to  pay  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  bonds  Issued  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna Rlrer  Basin  Commission. 

(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
strucuon,  alteration  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  build- 
ings and  works  which  ore  undertaken  by  the 
commission  or  are  financially  assisted  by  It, 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  so  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Oavls-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276o-376a-5). 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one 
half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  In  any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight 
hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  any 
workweek,  as  the  cose  may  be.  A  provision 
stating  Uie  minimum  wages  thus  determined 
and  the  requirement  that  overtime  be  paid 
as  above  provided  shall  be  set  out  in  each 
project  advertisement  for  bids  and  In  each 
bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  contract  covering  the  project.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
labor  standards  specified  In  this  provision, 
the  supervisory.  Investigatory  and  other  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1&&0  (15  P.R. 
3176.  64  Stat  1367.  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  D48,  oa 
amended,  60  U.5.C.  276(c)  >. 
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(hi  The  commission  shall  insure  that 
there  Is  no  dlscrlml  nation  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
in  (1)  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
commission.  (3|  the  employment  practices  of 
the  commission ,  and  ( 3 )  the  employment 
practices  of  parties  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  commission,  including  construction 
contracts  and  contrncis  for  private  conces- 
sions in  conneotlon  with  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

(I)  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or  for- 
tUsblng  of  materials,  supplies,  articles  and 
equipment  with  the  commission  which  are  in 
excess  of  »10.000  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Walah-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  (41  use.  35  et  seq.). 

(]t  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  in  the 
compact  shall  he  construed  as  superseding  or 
limiting  the  functions,  under  any  other  law, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  of  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
relating  to  water  pollution:  Provided.  That 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  shall  not  limit 
the  authority  of  the  commission  to  control, 
prevent  or  abate  water  pollution. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  8.4  of  article 
8  of  the  compact  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  foclUtlea  operated  pursuant  to  any 
other  Pederal  law. 

Ol  For  the  purposes  of  the  Pederal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  of  June  25.  1948  te2  Stat.  982), 
as  amended  (28  U-S.C,  ch.  171  and  sections 
1346ib)  and  240I(bM  and  the  Tucker  Act 
of  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.  506).  as  amended 
(28U.S.C,  134e(a>(2),  1402.  1491.  1496.  1501. 
1503.  2411.  3412.  2501).  and  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat. 
237) .  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  551-558,  701-706), 
and  the  Pederal  Power  Act  of  June  10.  1920 
(41  SUt.  1063).  as  amended  (16  VS.C.  791- 
823).  the  commission  shall  not  be  considered 
a  Pederal  agency. 

(m)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
commission  (other  than  the  United  States 
member,  alternate  United  States  member, 
and  advisers,  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
United  States  member  under  direct  Federal 
appropriation)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be. 
for  any  purpose,  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  to  become  entitled  at  any 
time  by  reason  of  employment  by  the  com- 
mission to  any  compensation  or  benefit  pay- 
able or  made  available  by  the  United  Statee 
solely  and  directly  to  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees, 

(n)  Neither  the  compact  nor  this  Act  aball 
be  deemed  to  erdargo  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  commission 
to  participate  in  or  to  provide  funds  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin. 

(o)  Notwithstanding  paro^fraph  7  of  sec- 
tion 3.10  of  the  compact,  the  United  States 
district  oovuoa  shall  have  origLial  JurlsdJc- 
tlon  of  aU  cases  or  controversies  arising  un- 
der the  compact  and  this  Act,  and  any  cose 
or  controversy  so  arising  initiated  in  a  State 
court  shall  be  removable  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  In  the  manner 
provided  by  section  1446  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Nothing  contained  In  the  com- 
pact or  elsewhere  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued OS  a  waiver  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
immunity  from  ault. 

(p>  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  la  hereby  expressly  reserved.  The 
right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Congreas  or 
any  of  its  standing  committees  to  require 
the  disclosure  and  fumLihlng  of  such  in- 
formation and  data  by  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission  as  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress  or  any  such  com- 
mittee. 

The  provisions  of  sections  3.4  and  2.6 
of  ortlxUe  a  of  the  compact  notwithstanding, 
the  member  and  alternate  member  appolntod 
by  the  President  and  adviser  there  referred 
to  may  be  paid  compensation  by  the  United 
States,  such  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  the  rates  which  he  ahall  deem 


to  prevail  In  respect  to  oomporable  officers 
in  the  executive  branch. 

<r)  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  compact 
or  in  this  Act  shall  impair,  affect,  or  extend 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  compact  or  in 
this  Act  and  no  action  of  the  conunlsalOD 
shall  supersede,  impair,  affect,  compel,  or  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers,  rights, 
functions,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  under  other  existing  or  future  legisla- 
tion In  or  over  the  area  of  waters  which  ore 
the  subject  of  the  compact,  including  jjroj- 
ects  of  the  commlsalou:  Promded.  That — 

(1)  The  commls.'iion  shall  serve  as  the  prln» 
cipol  agency  for  the  coordination  of  Pederal, 
State,  Interstate,  local,  and  nongovernmental 
plans  for  water  and  related  land  resources  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 

(Ill  Except  as  provided  lu  reservation  (]>. 
whenever  a  comprehensive  plan,  or  any 
port  or  revision  thereof,  has  been  adopted 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  conferred  by  law  on  any  officer,  ag- 
ency, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  the  Susquehanna  River  B&sin  shall 
not  substantially  conflict  with  any  such  por- 
tion of  such  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
provisions  of  section  9.10  and  article  12  of  the 
compact  shall  be  spplicable  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  avoid  such  substantial  conflict: 
pToirided  further.  That  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  find  and  determine  that  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  he  may  suspend, 
modify,  or  delete  any  provlaion  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  action  by  the  affected  agency  or 
officer  In  accord  with  the  national  Interest. 
Such  action  shall  be  taken  by  executtve 
order  lu  which  such  finding  and  determina- 
tion shall  be  set  forth. 

(lil)  To  Insure  consideration  by  Congress 
or  any  committee  thereof  of  the  com  mission 'a 
views,  proposals  for  Pederal  projects  which 
come  within  one  or  more  of  the  classes  re- 
quiring commission  review  under  section  3.10 
of  the  compact  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  review  and  recommendation 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  or  such  longer 
time  as  may  be  requested  by  the  commission 
with  the  concurring  vote  of  the  member 
appointed  by  the  President:  and  the  recom- 
mendations and  views  of  the  comcnisslon 
thereon,  if  any.  shall  be  Included  In  any  re- 
port submitted  by  the  qjonaoring  Pederal 
agency  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  committee 
thereof  in  connection  wU.h  any  request  for 
authorization  or  appropriations  therefor. 

3.  Pot  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  2(11) 
■hereof,  concurrence  by  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  ohall  be  presumed 
unleae  within  sixty  days  after  notice  to  him 
of  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  plsm,  or 
any  part  or  revision  thereof,  he  ahall  file  with 
the  conunlsslon  notice  of  his  (1 1  no  objection, 
or  (U)  nonconctirrence.  Each  concurreuoe  of 
the  member  appointed  by  the  President  In 
the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  plan  or 
any  part  or  revision  thereof  may  be  with- 
drawn by  noUce  filed  with  the  commission  st 
nny  time  between  the  first  and  sixtieth  day 
of  the  alxth  year  after  the  initial  adoption 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  and  of  every  oixtb 
year  thereafter. 

(s)  In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  eecUon  1.4  of  article 
1  of  the  compact,  is  declared  tn  be  uncooutl- 
tutional  under  the  constitution  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  agency  or 
person  Is  held  Invalid  by  a  court  cf  last  re- 
sort of  competent  jurladlctloD.  the  United 
States  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  com- 
pact: Provided.  That  the  President  may  con- 
tinue United  States  participation  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  Uit  commi.'alon  to  the  extent  that 
be  deems  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  the 
national  Intereet. 
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1 1 1  ( 1 )  All  Ac«  or  parts  of  Act  inconstat- 
ent  with  the  provlslous  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
lunended  tor  the  purpoM  of  thli  Act  to  the 
extent  nece&aary  to  carry  out  the  provlslona 
of  this  Act. 

(31  No  action  of  the  conunlaslon  shall  naye 
the  effect  of  repealing,  modifying,  or  amend- 
ing any  Federal  law. 

lul  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  a  3  and  S3  or  the  compact,  the  Fed- 
eral member  of  she  conunlsalon  and  his  al- 
ternate shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President 

in  Notwithstanding  the  proTtalona  of 
section  12-5  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
compact .  the  furnishing  of  technical  services 
to  tJie  commission  by  agenclea  of  the  execu- 
u\t  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  TJnlted 
State*  IS  pledged  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
respective  agencies  shall  from  time  to  time 
agree  thereto  or  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  ume  direct  such 
ageticles  to  perform  such  services  for  the 
cimmtislon  Nothing  In  the  compact  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nlsh  administrative  services  or  facilities  for 
carrying  out  functions  of  the  commission  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
direct. 

I  w  I  Nothing  contained  m  thia  Act  or  In 
the  compact  shall  supersede,  impair,  affect, 
compel,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers,  rights,  functions,  or  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Federal 
Communications  Comml.^lon.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Comrolasloo.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlMlon.  or  other  such  Feder.il  Independent 
regulatory  agency  under  existing  or  future 
legislation.  Accordingly,  no  action  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  shall 
conflict  with  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  anv  license  or  permit  granted  or  Issued  by 
the  aforenientloned  Federal  agencies.  This 
reservation  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  basis 
for  noncomollance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  compact  or  this  Act:  nor  shall  It  be  con- 
stmed  to  permit  uie  of  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Blver  Basin  or  to  endanger  their  qual- 
ity without  approval  pursuant  to  the  com- 
pact. 

ESTECTrsTlON 

Sec  3  lal  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper,  In  his  discretion,  to  effectuate  the 
compact  and  the  Initial  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  commission  thereunder. 

ibl  Executive  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  shall  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
States  member  Such  assistance  Hhall  Include 
the  furnishing  of  jervlces  and  facUlUes  and 
may  Include  the  detsJimg  of  persoimel  to 
the  United  States  memticr.  Appropriations 
are  hereby  authorlied  as  necessary  for  the 
jupport  of  the  United  States  member  and 
hie  office,  including  appropriations  for  the 
employment  of  personnel  by  the  United 
States  member. 

The  axneDdments  were  aereed  to. 

The  bill  wa*  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


UVNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  EASTERN 

BAND  OF  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  OP 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  bill  (HJl.  18811 )  to  authorize  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  that 

the  United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 

Eastern   Band   of  Cherokee  Indians  of 

North   Carolina   certain   lands   on   the 

Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  heretofore 

used  for  school  or  other  purposes  was 

considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LANDS  m  TRUST  FOR  THE  MAKAH 
INDIAN  TRIBE,  WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9311)  to  declare  that  ceruin 
lands  shaU  be  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe. 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
9311  declares  that  the  719-acre  Ozette 
Indian  Reservation  in  northwestern 
Washington  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Created  by  Execu- 
tive order  in  1893  for  a  branch  of  the 
Makah  Tribe,  the  Ozette  Reservation  is 
no  longer  inhabited  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Most  of  its  original  residents  and  their 
descendants  moved  to  the  larger  Makah 
Reservation  nearby.  However,  the  Ma- 
kalis  continue  to  regard  Oiette  as  their 
land  and  frequently  visit  it.  The  reser- 
vation i.'i  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  HH.  9311  would  reafBnn 
its  status  as  Indian  land  and  assure  all 
members  of  the  Makah  Tribe  a  right  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  719-3cre  tract  is  bounded  by  the 
coastfl  strip  of  the  Olympic  National 
Park  on  three  sides  and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  fourth.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded an  exceptionally  scenic  natural 
area.  Conservation  groups  have  been  con- 
cerned lest  the  reservation  might  be  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  aesthetically  incom- 
patible with  its  surroundings.  However, 
the  Mak3h  Tribal  Council  has  recognized 
this  concern  and  has  expressed  in  a  res- 
olution its  desire  to  preserve  Ozette  as  a 
modem  monument  to  its  ancient  past 
and  not  to  permit  development  Inconsist- 
ent with  that  objective.  The  resolution 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  report,  of 
the  Senate  Commltee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afteirs.  On  the  basis  of  the  assur- 
ances expressed  in  the  resolution,  the 
conservation  groups  that  had  expressed 
reservations  about  HJi.  9311  have  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  in  Its  objec- 
tives. I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  parties  in  this  matter  for  their  co- 
operative attitude,  which  reflects  the  best 
traditions  of  citizen  Involvement  in  the 
allocation,  conservation,  and  manage- 
ment of  tlie  Nation's  land  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  following 
letters  from  the  commissioners  of  Clal- 
lam County.  Wash.;  Olympic  Park  As- 
sociates, Inc.:  The  Mountaineers:  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Makah  Tribal  Coun- 
cil and  the  Makah  Tribal  attorney  be  In- 
serted in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

BosBD  or  Clallam  Cotjntt  Com- 
MissioNzas. 
Port  Angela.  Wasli..  Septembtr  30,  1370. 
Statemtnt  or  thi  Clju,i.aM  CotncrT  CoM- 
MisaioKxas  Rscaanmc  thz  Psoposzd  Ixc- 

ISLATtON    OSCLaaiNG    THAT    CXBTAIM    LaNDS 

BE  Held  bt  tbx  Uhxtxo  States  in  Tatrsr 
roa  THE  Makah  Xhdian  Teibe.  Wabhiwcton 
At  the  regtilar  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Clallam  County  Commissioners  held  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1970.  the  Clallam  County  Commis- 
sioners endorsed  HJt.  9311   with  the  resolu- 
tlona  as  adopted  by  the  Makah  Tribal  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Makah  Reservation  at  Neah  Bay. 
Thos  B.  Mamstxeu). 

Chairman. 
John  F.  Kaxm, 

HaEXT  L.  LTDtAEO. 


Oltmwc  Paek  Associates.  Inc., 
Seattle,  WaaK.,  Seftembcr  25,  J»70. 
Senator  Henet  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
fnsular  AUairs,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Regarding  HJt.  0311  whereby  the  Ozette  In- 
dian Reservation  would  be  transferred 
and  held  m  trust  by  the  nnited  States 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  m  Wash- 
ington State. 
DcAB  Ma.  Jackson:  Olympic  Park  Associ- 
ates. Inc.  Is  an  association  of  conservation 
groups  and  Indlvlduala  whose  purpose  Is  to 
preserve    the    Integrity    and    wilderness    of 
Olympic  National  Park,  located  on  the  Olym- 
pic Peninsula  of  Washington  State. 

The  719  acre  Ozette  Indian  Reservation, 
facing  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Is  located  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  Olympic  National 
Park.  The  Ozettes  who  are  a  part  of  the 
Makah  Tribe  abandoned  the  reservation  some 
vears  ago  and  their  descendants  now  live 
on  the  larger  neighboring  M.ikah  Reservation 
to  the  north.  The  area  remains  In  Its  natural 
condition,  roadless,  the  same  as  It  was  dur- 
ing Its  ancient  past. 

The  Ozette  Reservation  was  created  by  an 
executive  order  of  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land In  1893  for  those  Indians  not  already 
on  reservations.  This  was  some  thlrty-Bve 
years  after  the  treaty  creation  of  the  Makah 
Reservation. 

The  Ozette  Reservation  Is  relatively  amall, 
being  less  than  S'^r  of  the  approximately 
37.000  acre  area  of  the  Makah  Reservation. 
Due  to  Its  small  size,  the  annual  economic 
gain  which  could  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  timber  resources,  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis  la  alao  relatively  small 
compared  to  the  values  now  derived  from 
the  present  Makah  timber  cutting  program. 
The  prime  value  of  the  small  Ozett*  area. 
In  our  opinion  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Makah  Tribal  Council's  land  use  policy 
resolution,  lies  essentially  In  their  desire,  "to 
preserve  the  Ozette  Reservation  as  a  modern 
monument  to  Its  ancient  past,"  and  Its  resi- 
dential use.  "by  the  Makahs  In  fljshlng.  hunt- 
ing, berry-plcklng  and  related  uses."  Their 
resolution  preamble  stresses  the  Makah  peo- 
ples' feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  Ozette. 

Some  years  ago  a  Department  of  Interior 
BoUdtor's  opinion  Indicated  that  the  aban- 
doned lands  of  the  reservation  had  In  effect 
terminated  the  trust  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  consequently  that  these 
lands  should  be  turned  over  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  as  surplus  land. 
Such  unappropriated  lands  entirely  within 
Olympic  National  Park  would  then  become, 
logically  a  part  of  Olympic  National  Park 
Ocean  Strip. 

However,  this  course  of  action  would  have 
required  rescinding  the  Prealdeatlsl  execu- 
tive order  of  April  13.  1893  and  In  view  of 
the  Makah  concern  and  Its  5ub::equent  peti- 
tion, this  action  wtu  not  lake  place, 

Olympic  Park  Associates,  after  severol 
meetings  with  the  Tribal  attorney  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribal  Council,  have  decided 
that  It  now  concurs  with  fie  desire  of  the 
Makahs  to  aaaume  tribal  trust  Jurisdiction 
of  the  present  Ozette  Reservation. 

This  position  has  bwn  prompted  by  the 
volun'ary  Makah  Tribal  Council's  Resolu- 
tion No.  l»-70.  which  In  pirt  •tate.i.  "The 
Tribe  win  not  lease  or  otherwise  permit  any 
commercial  development  of  the  area  or  use 
Inconsistent  with  Its  prlmiry  use  by  Makahs. 
B5  here  stated,  or  Inconsistent  with  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  a-ea  and  Its  surrov.r.d- 
Incs  " 

Olympic  Psrk  -A^socla'e^  h"^e  alctys  been 
concerned  over  developments  vlthln  Olym- 
pic National  Park  which  woulrt  be  Inconsist- 
ent or  non-conforming  vlth  lit.  vatunl  en- 
vironment. We  now  feel  that  the  mutual 
benefits  that  can  accrue  for  the  Indians  and 
the  peneral  public  Interest,  lu  rejard  not 
only  to  the  question  of  Ozette  land  use  but 
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m  other  respects  can  be  suengthened 
through  working  together  closely  In  future 
program  consultation,  thus  demonstrating  a 
mutual  trust  In  each  other's  concerns. 

The  Makahs  have  demonstrat«d  by  their 
voluntary  land  use  resolution  a  desire  that 
the  reservation  be  treated  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  public  policy  concerning  the 
pre^rvatloa  o:  natural  beauty  and  environ- 
mental quality. 

Olympic  Park  Associates  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  HJt.  9311  be  enacted  as  a  mutual 
beneliis  to  all  concerned. 

PHlLLie  Zalesky. 

President. 
John  Ossewaeo. 

Vice  President. 


THE  MotrNTAINECES. 

Seottlc.  Wash  .  September  25,  1570. 
Hon.  Henet  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Inferior  and 
Iruular  Again,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Deae   sir:    The   Mountaineers   are   vitally 
Interested  In  the  future  of  Olympic  National 
Park. 

We  feel  that  the  Integrity  of  the  ocean 
strip  can  be  adequately  protected  If  the 
Ozette  land  Is  given  over  to  the  Makahs.  We 
trust  that  the  Makah  Resolution  10-70  wUl 
preclude  any  commercial  developmenu  such 
as  tunber  harvesta  and  real  estate  develop- 
ments. 

We  therefore  support  the  Makons  In  their 
efforts  to  obtain  this  land. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Hou-embicx, 

Presfdenr. 


ZiONTZ.  PniTLE  &  PULLE. 

Seattle.  Wash..  September  23.  1970. 
Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Agaira,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Re  H.R    9311. 

DzAX  Senatoe  Jackson  :  Mr.  Edward  Clap- 
lanhoo.  Chairman  of  the  Makah  Tribal  Coun- 
cU.  and  I,  tribal  attorney,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Senate  Report  No.  91.  91st 
Congress.  3d  Session,  to  accompany  H.R.  9311. 
We  believe  the  report  correctly  states  the 
posiuou  of  the  Makah  Tribe  regarding  H  R 
9311,  and  are  In  accord  that  the  report  and 
blU  In  their  present  form  fully  satisfy  the 
Interests  of  the  Makah  Tribe  regardmg 
Ozette, 

Very  truly  yours. 

Alvin  J.  ZlOKTX, 
Tribal  Attorney,  Makah  Indian  Tribe, 

EOWAEO  E.  CtJhPl.ANUOO, 

Chairman.  Makah  Tribal  council. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesuon  Is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  'H.R  9311)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


BLACK  BUTTE  PROJECT 

The  bill  (H.R.  18298)  to  amend  the 
Central  Valley  reclamation  project  to  in- 
clude Black  Butte  project  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  what  the  bill  involves? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  think 
unanimously. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  it  In- 
volve? Is  it  a  big  or  a  small  project? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
on  this  one  and  let  the  rest  of  the  calen- 
dar go. 


MILITAR'y  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  di&agreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit.  17604)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  oUier  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  ccn- 
sideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  represents  a  final  resolution 
of  ilie  diHerences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  various  items  in  the 
military  c^;nstruction  authorization  bill. 
The  main  ilem  in  dispute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pertains  to  section  611  of  the  bill 
pertaining  to  naval  weapons  activities  at 
the  Cuiebra  complex  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Ml'.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi.  President,  my  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry  concerns  whether 
there  was  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  take  up  the  conference  report  and  if 
that  request  was  made,  whether  the 
Chair  armoimced  that  the  unanimous- 
conicnt  request  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  request.  It  was  ruled  by  the  Chair 
that  a  was  agreed  to.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian also  advises  that  it  could  have 
been  done  by  motion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  does  it 
••^nulre  a  riling  by  the  Chair  that  the 
u:';nimou.?-consent    request    has    been 

agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

has  just  given  the  ruling  it  made  before. 

The    unanimous-consent    request    had 

been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 

parliamentary  Inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  did  not  hear  the  Chair 
rule.  Is  the  Chair  stating  that  the 
Chair  had  ruled? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  ruled,  regardless  of  who  heard  it. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  does  not  want  the  bill 
brought  up  and  wants  it  laid  aside,  I  am 
prepared  to  accede  to  It,  It  is  an  Impor- 
tant bill.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance. If  the  Senator  wants  to  stall  and 
delay  and  raise  parliamentary  Inqtilries. 


we  can  recess  now  rather  than  waste  the 
Senate's  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  do  make  the  request 
for  tlie  r jition  that,  as  pointed  out  yester- 
day, we  have  an  important  farm  bill 
wailing  to  be  received  by  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  farm  bill  certainly 
ought  to  iie  receiveii  by  the  Senate  before 
we  undc!  'lake  f  oi  Uicr  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
Une  with  the  requefl  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  intended  to  consider  not 
only  tne  military  construction  suthorl- 
zation  conference  report  but  also  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  makes  the  mo- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  lading  to  move  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respectfully  request  the  Senator  to  with- 
hold that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
the  minority  leader  is  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bi'l  and  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  acted  upon. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  work  out 
some  way  of  doing  that,  even  though  I 
have  in  mind  also  working  on  the  farm 
bill.  Perhaps  we  could  have  some  other 
discussion  a  little  later  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  if  the  military  construction  au- 
thorii-ation  conference  report  and  the 
military  construction  appropriation 
bills— both  very  important  bills — are  not 
taken  up  today,  they  will  not  be  taken 
up  until  sometime  in  November  at  the 
very  earliest. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yleld^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  certain 
matters  of  mihtarj'  assistance  programs 
are  Involved  in  these  bills. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  we  could 
persuade  Senators  to  allow  these  to  be 

taken  up.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Come  to  think  about 
it.  there  is  something  in  there  having  to 
do  with  the  allocation  of  material  to 
Israel,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes:  there  is  a  savings 
clause  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  recon- 
sider. We  went  through  this  last  year  for 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  military 
which  was  passed  late.  As  a  result,  we  are 
far  behind  In  the  development  of  certain 
Important  weapons  systems.  If  this 
money  is  authorized  at  this  time  and  we 
have  to  wait  1  month,  I  am  afraid  we 
will  have  the  same  thing  again  this  year. 
We  would  be  better  off.  in  effect,  not  ap- 
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proprlating  money  for  the  B-1,  AWACS. 

and  others  that  have  been  walOng  for 
money  to  go  ahead  with  projects.  In  the 
military  construction  bill  there  are  im- 
portant programs  for  every  State  in  the 
Dnlon.  if  that  is  of  any  interest  We  are 
not  out  of  an  inflationary  cycle.  If  we 
wait  1  month  the  costs  will  be  higher  and 
I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  pass 
this  bill  now  than  to  wait  until  November 
16,   and   even   that   may   not  be   soon 

^  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinfrulshed  Senator  from  Arizona  boa 
stated  his  case  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wants 
to  be  fair,  but  I  am  sure  he  understands 
the  deep  concern  many  of  us  feel  over 
the  farm  bill.  I  wonder  if  he  could  teU 
us  whether  it  is  contemplated  by  the 
leadership  to  receive  the  conference  re- 
port from  the  House  so  that  it  would  give 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  consider 
that  after  we  dispose  of  the  military  con- 
struction matter. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  After  the  mUitory 
coa^truction  authorization  will  come  the 
miliiary  construction  appropriation  bill. 
At  an  appropriate  time  tlie  message  from 
the  House  will  be  received. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  after  the  message 
is  received,  I  have  spoken  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  prior  to 
adjournment  he  would  agree  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  read  on  the  floor  a 
letter  from  the  President  pertaining  to 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  most 
applicable.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
President  has  to  say.  I  have  an  idea  what 
it  will  be.  I  would  like  to  say  something 
In  reply  because  I  happen  to  be  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  to  use  an  outworn 
phrase,  where  one  hand  is  tied  behind  my 
back,  but  that  is  one  of  the  liabilities 
that  the  leadership.  Joint  leader  singly, 
has  to  assume. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield 
further.  I  share  with  him  the  same  prob- 
lems. I  am  aware  that  both  of  us  at  times 
must  present  positions  which  are  not 
necessarily  our  personal  positions,  but 

which  are  those  which  represent  some 

or  all  of  the  Members  on  our  side  of 

the  aisle. 
Therefore,  I  have  great  sympathy  for 

the  distinguished  majority  leader,  but  It 

will  not  pre\ent  me  from  asserting  a 

point  of  view  which  may  differ  from  his 

a  little  later  oiv 

Mr.   MANSFIEIX).   No;    I  appreciate 

that,  as  always. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 

what  has  been  said,  the  Senator  from 

Iowa   will  withdraw    his    request   The 

Senator  from  Montana  made  the  point 

that  one  hand  Is  tied  behind  his  back. 

There  are  several  of  us  here  who  would 

like  to  assist  him  In  untying  that  band 

at  an  appropriate  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 

tbe  Senator  just  said,  as  always. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
FOLLOWING  ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  make  Insertions  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record 
following  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jord*ni.  as  published  on 
the  f-rst  page  of  the  Record  of  October 
13.  1970;  but  this  order  shall  not  apply 
to  any  subject  matter  which  may  have 
occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  voles 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt.  17604)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  tbe  military  construc- 
tion  authorization   bill   for   fiscal   year 
1971  was  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  has  now  been  agreed 
to  by  the  House.  I  believe  the  end  re- 
sult is.  with  one  very  Important  excep- 
tion, an  improvement  on  the  original 
product  of  either  House.  The   bill   as 
agreed  to  in  conference  provides  a  total 
new  authority  of  $1,667,154,000  and  an 
increase  in  prior  years'  authority  of  $33.- 
536,000.  or  a  total  authority  of  $1,700.- 
740.000  which  it  $425,051,000  below  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  should  point  out,  however,  that  $334 
million  of  tills  reduction  relates  to  the 
construction  of  the  Safeguard  antlbal- 
llstlc-mlsslle  system  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  and  considered  in  the  military 
procurement   authorization   bill.   wWcb 
was  passed  by   tbe  Congress  recently, 
leaving  a  net  reduction  of  about  $91  mil- 
lion which  I  consider  to  be  a  substantial 
one  In  a  rather  austere  bill.  The  Senate 
position  prevailed  on  about  70  percent  of 
the  Items  in  dispute  in  tbe  oonference. 
Now,  Mr.  President.  I  should  Uke  spe- 
cifically to  mention  two  points  in  which 
I  know  tliere  Is  considerable  interest. 
First  Is  section  610  of  the  bill  which  was 
added  to  the  bUl  during  its  consideration 
In  the  Senate.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  the  small  rural  coramu- 
nlties  in  Montana  and  Nortli  Dakota 
who  find  themselves  in  tlie  position  of 
having  to  provide  increased  mmiicipal 
services  and  facilities  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  tbe  Safeguard  antlbal- 
llstic-missile  sites  In  these  areas.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  that  financial  assistance 
to  these  small  communities  will  be  need- 
ed, but  they  were  of  the  opinion  some 
limitation  should  be  placed  in  the  bill 
to  provide  congressional  review  of  the 
assistance  to  be  given  out  of  the  Safe- 
guard approprlatiotis.  Accordingly,  this 


section  was  amended  in  conference  to 
provide  that  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  for 
carrying  out  the  Safeguard  antl-ballls- 
tic-missile  system  may.  to  the  extent  spe- 
cificially  authorized  in  an  annual  MIU- 
tary  Construction  Authorization  Act,  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  that  funds  are  un- 
available under  other  Federal  programs. 
This  does  not  of  course,  preclude  the 
Department  from  affording  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  found  necessary  during 
this  fiscal  year.  I  tliink  the  amendment 
Improves  the  language  of  section  610  of 
the  bill. 

Now  I  should  like  to  mention  section 
611  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  naval 
weapons  training  activities  on  the  Cu- 
lebra  Island  complex  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  section  proved  to  be 
the  most  controversial  matter  considered 
in  the  conference.  A  very  thorough  and 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  Ntvy's  pres- 
ent and  programed  activities  was  had 
by  the  conferees.  The  House  committee 
has  studied  this  problem  quite  exten- 
sively Following  hearings  and  an  in- 
spection trip,  the  House  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  naval  training  activities 
in  this  area  should  not  be  dlsiiipted. 

Following  hearings  in  the  Senate,  the 
bill  was  amended  in  conunittee  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision called  for  a  comprehensive  study 
and  a  report  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  no  later  than 
April  1.  1971.  Pending  completion  of  the 
report  required  and  its  review,  the  Navy 
was  directed  to  avoid  any  mcrease  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  range  activities  in 
or  around  the  Culebra  complex.  Section 
61 1  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Navy  would  terminate  all 
weapons  range  activities  on  or  near  the 
eastern  coast  of  Culebra  and  cays  within 
3  nautical  miles  of  the  eattem  coast  not 
later  than  January  1972,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  a  deter- 
mination that  tbe  national  security  re- 
quired continuation  of  such  activities  be- 
yond that  date. 

The  House  conferees  opposed  this  sec- 
tion in  its  entirety.  Their  posiUon  was 
stated  in  an  August  4. 1970.  report  by  tbe 
Real  E.stale  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  "Navy  Ac- 
quisition and  Disposal  Reports  for  the 
Island  of  Culebra."  In  brief,  the  House 
position  endorsed  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  plan  for  future  weapons  range  ac- 
tivities on  Culebra  and  adjoining  cays 
and  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
to  Improve  safely  and  relations  with  the 
people  of  Culebra. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon 
the  adoption  of  section  611  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  Following  a  discussion  of  the 
problem,  the  House  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  language  with  two  changes.  The 
first  change  deleted  all  of  subsection 
61  Uc).  This  subsection  directed  the 
Navy  to  terminate  all  weapons  range  ac- 
tivities on  the  eastern  part  of  Culebra 
nnd  adJoiiUng  cays  by  January  1.  1972. 
Tbe  second  change  was  to  add  language 
to  section  611(a)  requiring  the  Secretary 
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to  consider  resettlement  of  the  people 
of  Culebra  as  one  of  the  possible  alter- 
natives In  the  study  he  Is  directed  to  un- 
dertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  flnal  outcome  of  the  conference 
committee's  action  with  respect  to  Cu- 
lebra. Tbe  Senate  conferees  did.  however, 
win  major  concessions  from  the  House. 
These  concessions  represent  an  impor- 
tant departure  from  tbe  House  position 
as  sUted  In  the  August  4,  1970.  House 
report.  They  Include ; 

First.  A  6-month  study  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  of  all  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  training  now  taking  place 
In  Culebra.  In  making  tbe  study  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  consult  with 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
people  of  Culebra  and  all  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  He  is  also  directed  to 
consider  environmental  factors,  safety, 
tbe  local  economy,  and  pohtlcal  rami- 
fications as  well  as  national  security. 

Second.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
Is  directed  not  to  lncr.;ase  or  expand 
present  activities  pending  the  Secretary's 
completion  of  the  report  and  transmit- 
tal of  his  recommendations  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  directives  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  report  on  Culebra  are  un- 
affected by  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
conference  committee.  These  include: 

First.  Pending  completion  of  the  re- 
port and  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
Secretary's  recommendations,  no  Wal- 
ley  missiles  are  to  be  fired  on  Culebra 
%       or  adjoining  cays. 

X  Second.  Aircraft  overflights  over  the 

town  of  Dewey  are  to  be  avoided. 

Third.  Advance  notice  of  training 
schedules  is  to  be  given. 

Fourth.  A  total  of  680  teres  of  land 
Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Fifth.  A  safety  zone  in  the  area  ad- 
joining the  northwest  peninsulas  ship- 
to-shore  Impact  area  Is  to  be  established. 
Sixth.  A  temporary  nonhabitaOon 
easement  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Cule- 
bra Is  to  be  acquired  to  insure  safety. 
This  easement  will  also  sene  to  prevent 
land  speculation  and  implanned  develop- 
ment and  subdivision.  This  will  furnish 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  consider  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional recreation  and  seashore  area  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  on  the 
adjacent  Islands  and  cays.  At  present, 
much  of  this  property  Is  In  Federal  own- 
ership and  has  great  recreational  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  unyield- 
ing position  of  the  House  on  this  matter. 
I  reluctantly  must  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted.  Rejection  of  the  report  and  In- 
structing the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
matter  as  some  have  proposed  would,  in 
my  Judgment,  be  futile.  It  would  mean 
serious  delay  in  acting  on  this  measure 
and  would  In  the  end  be  frustrating  and 
unproductive.  Rejection  of  the  report 
would  create  expectations  on  the  part  of 
people  In  Culebra  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
which  I  do  not  believe  can  be  fulfilled 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  In  addition.  It 
would  result  in  further  delay  in  action  on 
the  military  construction  appropriation 


bill  which  Is,  of  course,  contingent  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  authorization  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  they  find  a  range  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico:  a  range  that  will  carry  out  tbe  nec- 
essary military  missions  of  the  Navy  but 
at  tbe  same  time  not  violate  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico. 

While  I  strongly  oppose  the  two 
changes  made  In  the  Senate  language, 
I  am  confident  that  section  611  of  the 
conference  report  still  lays  the  ground- 
work and  sets  In  motion  procedures 
which  win  lead  to  a  final  solution  to  this 
dlfllcult  problem  next  year.  The  study 
and  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress.  In  my  view,  the 
report  will  be  the  President's  report  and 
will  reflect  an  appreciation  of  the  polit- 
ical ramifications  lor  Latin  America 
which  are  involved  In  the  long-term  set- 
tlement of  this  problem  which  has  not 
been  present  In  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  previous  public  statements  on 
Culebra.  To  in.sure  that  this  Is  the  case, 
I  have  written  the  President  and  asked 
that  the  White  House  staff  and  the  State 
Department  be  directed  to  monitor  the 
Secretary's  study  and  to  review  tbe  re- 
port and  recommendations  before  a  for- 
mal policy  on  Culebra  Is  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President  that  completes  my 
statement  and  I  urge  the  Ssoalei-adop- 
tion  of  the  conference  report.  I  -shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  has  taken  such  a  keen  Inter- 
est In  the  problem  of  Culebra,  for  which 
I  commend  him. 

Mr.  BAKJER.  I  thank  the  Senator  lor 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  concur  with 
and  want  to  be  identified  with  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  of  my  able  colleague 
from  Washington,  (Mr.  Jackson)  on  the 
matter  of  Culebra.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  an  amendment  offered  by  me 
to  the  military  construction  bill  at  the 
request  of  Puerto  RIcan  Governor  Luis 
Ferre.  would  have  required  that  the  Navy 
cease  all  weapons  range  activities  on 
Culebra  not  later  than  January  1,  1976. 
The  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  37  to 
39. 

I  had  seriously  considered  proposing 
the  recommittal  of  this  report  due  to 
language  that  was  both  added  and  de- 
leted In  conference.  However,  my  prin- 
cipal Interest  Is  not  in  a  short-term  legis- 
lative victory,  but  in  a  permanent 
solution  to  a  very  serious  political  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  abandoning  that  effort  and 
Intend  to  work  closely  with  Senator  Jack- 
son. Governor  Ferre.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner CfiaoovA.  and  others  until  this 
matter  Is  resolved. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
commendable  leadership  of  Senator 
OooDELL.  who  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  Governor  Ferre  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Senator  Goodeli.  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  In  this  effort. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  two 


articles  from  the  San  Juan  Star  and  a 
recent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Resident  Commis- 
sioner C6RDOVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Kecoro, 
as  follows: 

Statemkkt  or  JoBCX  L.  COkdova 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  1q  my  duty 
to  my  people  and  to  the  Congress  ir  I  did  not 
express  here  the  feeUng  of  duappolntment 
and  uneMinese.  it  I  may  be  permitted  tbe 
luxury  of  underatatemeDt.  with  which  the 
news  of  the  conference  reoommendatlons 
respecting  the  people  of  Culebre  in  the  re- 
port now  before  this  House  was  received  by 
me  and  by  my  oonstltuents  over  ail  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
Indeed  all  of  the  House  conferees  feei  that 
the  recommendations  are  reasonable  and 
fair.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  whUe  the  re- 
port contains  the  recommendation  tlial  the 
evacuation  of  culebra  and  the  resetuement 
of  Ita  people  elsewhere  be  considered  m  a 
comprehensive  report  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  covering  the  Navy 
activities  in  Culebra  it  is  provided  that  the 
Culeijrans  will  not  be  resettled  unless  a 
majority  of  their  electors  approves  the  re- 
settlement. 

That  on  the  face  of  it,  and  to  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  background  against 
which  tills  proposal  Is  made  would  seem  to 
be  fair  enough.  Why  fear  the  results  of  a 
report  if  you  are  given  a  chance  to  approve 
or  reject  it? 

The  answer  is  that  the  report  wUl  cover 
aU  phases  of  the  Navy  activities  In  Culebra. 
all  phases  of  the  use  of  Culebra  as  a  weapons 
range  by  tbe  Navy;  that  is,  it  will  permit  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  to  dictate  to  the 
Culebrans  the  alternaUve  to  resettlement. 
They  may  vote  on  resettlement,  but  thej 
may  not  vote  on  the  alternative.  And  the 
people  of  Culebra  have  already  been  told  In 
the  past,  when  the  Navy  was  mslsUng  on 
resettlement,  what  the  alternative  would  be. 
Here  U  the  alternative.  In  the  words  of  the 
Gommandlng  omcer  of  the  Navy  at  the  Ume. 
In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  less  than  a 
year  ago  to  a  citizen  of  Puetro  Rlco  who 
proposed  to  construct  weekend  cottages  on  a 
part  of  Culebra; 

■Culebra  Island  Is  a  keystone  In  llie  At- 
lanuo  Fleet  weapons  range,  which  encom- 
passes Naval  station  Roosevelt  Roads,  nearby 
Vieques  Island  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  area.  This  large  complex  Is 
expanding  and  operaUons  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly Intensive,  frequently  being  con- 
ducted through  seven  days  of  the  week  As 
such  use  increases,  mhawtiats  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  your  property  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms. 
gunAre.  rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  trafflc.'' 

It  Is  disheartening  to  learn  tliat  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wlU  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  report  which  may 
weU  offer  what  the  Departmejit  may  con- 
sider a  generous  resettlement,  but  which  the 
Culebrans  most  know  wUl  also  tell  them 
that  their  alternaUve  will  be  to  Uve  under 
the  conditions  described  In  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

I  fuUy  reallz«.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  re- 
port to  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  to  be  made  after  oonsultauoo 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  people  of  Culebra.  That  can  hardly  allay 
the  fears  of  anyone.  After  consulting.  It  Is 
obvious  tluit  the  Department  will  pay  to  tha 
culebrans.  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  and 
to  the  Oovernor  of  Puerto  Rlco  no  mor« 
attention  than  that  Department  has  given 
them  up  to  now. 

Portimately.  the  conference  report  also 
provides  that  tbe  report  of  tiie  Department 
of  Defense  wlU  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  for 
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their  coDsiderauon  I  have  tfiitb  In  the  fair- 
ne&5  of  our  coilc&gues  and  of  the  President. 
I  know  of  theu-  good  wUI  towards  Puerto 
Rico,  a  feellus  which.  a»  far  as  this  Boiise  was 
concerned,  was  so  eloquently  expresied  on 
September  15  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
so  many  of  Its  member*.  But  I  feel  It  neces- 
sary to  request  whatever  Assurance  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  Chairman  ot  the  House  Com- 
mittee en  Armed  Ser^-lres  can  give  the  peo- 
pie  of  Piierto  Rico  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  not  dictate  terms  on  Culehra. 
that  It  will  submit  a  report  which  will  be 
Ci^^nsldered  carefully  In  committee  and  by 
this  House.  I  know  that  If  the  Department 
of  De^frnse  is  made  aware  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  is  no  intention  of  allowing 
i;  to  make  terms  for  Culebra.  the  report 
will  be  quite  dilferent  than  it  otherwise 
might  ^.  X  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
has  bfen  partlcuUrly  unlortunaie  to  bring 
up  again  the  question  of  the  resettlement 
of  the  people  of  Culebra.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  un  Septmt}er  23.  1970.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Nafv  wrote  the  H.n.-}rable  Henry  M. 
Jackson  3  letter  containing  the  following 
p^rapraph : 

Despite  many  iiiitances  of  good  com- 
muu::j  relations  in  the  past.  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Narj-  did  not  pay  sufficient  at- 
ten:Lon  to  the  ne{>ds  and  desires  of  the  peo< 
pie  of  Culebra.  Part  of  the  reason  vaa  that 
the  Vary  for  many  years  expected  the  Cule- 
brans  to  be  resettled  to  some  other  location 
in  Puerto  Blco,  both  for  their  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Navy.  As  you  know,  we 
abandoned  that  plan  earlier  this  year,  and 
ncv  the  Navy  Is  making  renewed  efforts  to 
adjust  Its  training  schedules  to  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  Culebra.  These  efforts  are 
being  made  In  good  faith,  and  we  feel  that 
In  tune  mc^t  Puerto  Rlcans  will  accept  them 
in  that  light." 

It  u  re^rrettable  that,  afur  announcing 
publicly  that  It  had  abandoned  plans  to  re- 
settle the  people  of  Culebra.  the  Navy  should 
be  now  directed  to  consider  anew  a  plan  so 
dear  to  Its  heart. 

That  Is  the  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
news  of  this  conference  report  has  been  so 
dismaying  ro  me  and  to  my  people,  and 
hu  caused  tis  uneasiness.  We  are  not  about 
to  give  up  the  flght  for  our  Integrity.  We 
are  not  nbout  to  surrender  to  any  demands 
the  Naty  mny  choose  to  make  On  the  other 
hand  as  Americans,  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  fight  the  Navy  We  would  feel  much  easier 
In  our  minds  If  the  Confess;  understood  the 
situation  and  If  the  people  of  Culebra  and 
of  all  of  Puerto  Rico  were  assured  that  this 
e^nferenre  report  does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  prcpoees  to  let  the  Navy  have  lis 
w^y. 

I  cannot  oversiste  the  Importance  of  re- 
assuring the  people  of  Culebra  that  the  Con- 
gress  will  make  Its  own  evaluation  and  take 
Its  own  action  on  iny  Navy  report  for  Cule- 
bra It  is  Important  that  the  Culebrans  share 
the  assurance  that  I  have  of  studied  con- 
sldersWon  of  their  plight  and  eventual  re- 
solve of  their  problem. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  damage  has 
already  been  done,  in  the  best  of  faith  and 
by  the  best  intentloned  of  people,  t  also 
know  that  there  Is  still  time  to  repair  the 
danuge  and  to  stiU  the  fears  aroused  In  my 
people.  Certainly  you  will  find  the  desire  to 
repair  it  in  the  overwhelming  ma'^orlty  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  led  by  our  Governor. 
Luis  A.  Perr^.  and  I  need  not  reiterate  my 
own  position.  I  knr>w  that  any  one  of  our 
colleagues  can  match  my  loyalty  to  the 
nation,  but  I  am  sure  none  can  exceed  It. 
That  is  why  1  have  felt  It  my  duty  to  speak 
out  as  clearly  and  frankly  aa  I  have  ipc^en. 

irrom  the  San  Jutn  Star.  Oct    10.  1970  ) 

A  USSS  Or  POTTACK 

(By  Prank  Ramoa) 
(Once   when   Jacob   was   boiling   pottage. 
Ssau   came  In  from   the  Oeld  and  be  was 


famished.  And  Bsiiw  suld  to  Jacob.  "Let  me 
eat  some  of  the  red  pottage  for  I  un  fam- 
tahea."  J.icob  said,  "Plrst  aeU  me  your  birth- 
rtgni."  So  he  swore  to  him.  and  sold  lUs 
birthright   to  Jacob.)    Qenesls   XXV;    29-33 

Like  a  modern-day  Eaau  the  people  of 
Culebra  may  soon  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  sell  their  birthright  to  the  US.  Nsvv  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  Democt«tlc  Rep.  Charles 
Bonneit  of  Florida  has  called  it  "the  chince 
of  J.  lifetime"  lor  the  Culebrans 

It  £^ems  Incredible  that  members  of  Con- 
gress would  ev?r  consider  such  a  rrud>?  pro- 
pDsal  as  the  one  advanced  by  Bennett  for 
the  re«et'-leinent:  of  the  Culebran*  people. 
And  yet.  Sen.ite-House  conferees  this  week 
proceeded  to  order  a  feasibility  study  of  Ben- 
nett's proposal  while  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inating the  Jackson  Amendment  that  would 
have  phased  out  Navy  operations  on  eastern 
Culebra.  Although  the  measure  must  still 
he  approved  by  the  full  House  and  Senate. 
l:  seems  unlikely  that  these  bcdles  will  re- 
verse the  acUon  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

All  In  all.  It  was  a  sad  defeat  for  the  people 
of  Culebra  and  It  assured  that  the  Nivy's 
use  of  the  island  would  continue  to  be  a 
sore  point  in  U.S.-Puerto  Rico  relations  for 
some  time  to  come.  Two  conclusions  are 
Inescapable  In  this  whole  aflAlr:  the  im- 
potence of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  re- 
solve fucb  problems  as  the  Navy's  tise  of 
Culebra  and  the  shortsightedness  of  many 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  aCblon  of  the  Senate-House  conferees 
was  all  the  more  surprising  because  It  came 
nt  a  time  of  growing  optiml&m  that  the 
Culebra  problem  was  on  the  way  to  being 
solved.  In  fact.  Resident  Commissioner  Jorge 
Luis  Cordova  Dtas  had  predicted  that  the 
Jackson  Amendment  would  be  quickly  ap- 
proved  by   the  Senate-House  conferees 

And  yet.  in  retroq>ecu  recent  events  did 
nut  Justify  such  optimism.  For  even  though 
most  senators  favored  the  approval  of  a  com- 
promise solution  to  the  Culebra  question. 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Sen.  Heiu7  Jackson. 
there  was  a  group  of  Influential  Hotise  mem- 
bers who  were  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
such  compromise.  In  the  end.  the  view  of 
the  House  members  prevailed  over  that  of  the 
senators 

The  Odyssey  of  the  Cxilebra  Issue  through 
Congress  began  last  June  when  Bennett's 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee  opened  hearings 
on  the  Navy's  plan  to  lease  an  additional 
aj50  acres  in  Culebra  in  exchange  of  cer- 
tain concessions  to  the  Islanders.  A  parade 
of  witnesses  from  Puerto  Rico,  ranging  from 
Culebran  fishermen  to  political  leaders,  tes- 
tified that  the  Navy's  operations  were  hurt* 
mg  Culebra's  economy  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  Its  citizens.  Although  there  were  sig- 
nificant differences,  representatives  of  three 
status  alternatives  generally  agreed  that  the 
Navy  should  give  up  Culebra  or  at  least  re- 
strict Its  activities  on  the  Island. 

This  testimony  was  apparently  lost  on  Ben- 
nett who  Instead  apparently  paid  greater 
heed  to  the  Navy's  claim  that  Culebra  was  Ir- 
replaceable as  a  target  area  When  the  sub- 
committee Issued  lu  report  In  August.  It  not 
only  approved  the  Navy's  Culebra  plan  but  It 
also  suggested  the  poeslbUlty  of  resettling  the 
Culebrans  on  Vieques.  The  subcommittee 
said; 

"In  order  to  enjoy  the  inherent  advantages 
which  naturally  accrue  to  the  more  Inhabited 
location,  such  as  schools,  water  supply,  hos- 
pital facilities,  Industrial  payrolls,  etc..  the 
subcommittee  considered  the  possiblltty  of 
recommendmg  the  resettlement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra  to  Vieques.  However,  we  are 
hesitant  to  take  the  mitiatlve  in  any  such 
plan;  and.  therefore,  we  make  no  such  pro- 
posal. Becf^use  of  the  unique  situation  exist- 
ing. If  the  people  of  Culebra  would  like  to 
make  such  a  move,  which  we  believe  would 
be  in  their  own  self  interest,  this  subcom- 
mittee would  tM  pnpared  to  ocmaldef  legis- 


lation containing  a  resettlement  proposal 
that  would  be  financially  more  attractive 
than  the  kind  of  settlement  that  would  t>e 
permitted  by  existing  laws." 

Bennett's  suggestion  was  denounced  by 
Puerto  Rlcan  letders.  and  Culebra  Mayor  Ra- 
mon Pellctano  said  his  people  were  "bulling 
mad. "  Raving  lost  the  strxtggle  In  the  Rouae. 
the  Island's  leaders  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Senate. 

After  considerable  lobbying  efforts  by 
Puerto  Rico's  politital  leaders.  Senate  mem- 
bers began  to  denounce  the  Navy's  presence 
on  Cr.Iebra  The  turning  point  came  when  the 
Influential  Sen,  Jackron,  ch-iirmBn  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee,  sug- 
gested m  a  speech  that  Culebra  be  convert«d 
into  a  national  park.  Jackson  later  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  military  con- 
struction authortsaUon  bill  that  would  ban 
Navy  target  practice  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  and  order  a  study  of  alternative 
target  areas.  The  Jackson  amendment  was 
approved  by  a  73-0  vote. 

The  very  day  the  Senate  was  approving  the 
Jackson  Amendment.  Bennett  introduced  in 
the  House  an  amendment  to  the  same  bill 
calling  for  a  resettlement  plan  for  the  Cu- 
lebrans. In  so  doing.  Bennett  wa5  ignoring  his 
subcommittee's  pledge  not  tj  tate  the  Ini- 
tiative In  offering  a  resettlement  plan  as  well 
aa  the  evident  rejection  of  such  a  plan  by  Cu- 
lebra's leaders.  Bennett's  plan  said  each 
household  would  be  given  tlO.OOO  plus  mov- 
ing expenses  for  leaving  the  island.  Bennett 
stipulated  that  the  plan  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Culebrans  themselves  In  a 
referendum,  as  Is  required  by  the  Common- 
w**alth  Constltut'on. 

The  military  construct  Ion  authorization 
bill,  with  Its  conflicting  House  and  Senate 
amendmenta  then  moved  to  the  conference 
committee  The  rest  is  history:  the  House 
amendment  prevailed,  aud  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  ordered  to  study  the  feasibiliry 
of  resettling  the  Culebrans  off  the  tiny  Island. 
The  Jackson  Amendment  was  stricken  from 
the  bill,  except  for  the  provision  that  the  De- 
fense Depeirtment  still  had  to  make  a  study 
of  alternate  target  sites. 

It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Culebran 
people  will  ever  agree  to  abandon  their  home- 
land for  the  "mess  of  pottage"  offered  by 
Bennett  and  his  colleagues.  And  yet.  the  very 
fact  that  such  a  propoeal  was  made  consti- 
tutes a  serious  affront  to  the  people  of  Cule- 
bra  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  in  general. 
Through  Ita  own  shortsightedness.  Congress 
has  guarsnteed  that  the  Culebra  issue  will  re- 
main around  for  some  time  to  come. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star.  Oct.  10.  19701 

No  Talks  Om  CtTLOsaa  Plannso  WrrH  Nugk 

I  By  James  McDonough  and  Betsy  Lopes 

Abrams) 

Gov.  Ferre  said  Friday  night  this  is  not  the 
time  to  take  the  Culebra  problem  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Perre  was  supported  In  his  position  by 
Culebra  Mayor  Ramon  Feltdano.  who  met 
with  Ferre  for  an  hotir  to  discuss  Culebra's 
recent  rever'al  in  Congress. 

A  Senate-House  conference  Committee 
Wednesday  rejected  a  Senate  proposal  to  ban 
Navy  target  practice  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island. 

Perre  and  Feliciana  said  the  problem 
5hould  not  be  token  to  Nixon  until  the 
Navy  completer  a  study  on  Culebra  In  April. 
which  Congress  has  required  It  to  conduct. 

They  noted  that  Congress  has  asked  the 
Navy  to  consult  with  the  peispie  of  Culebra 
and  the  governor  on  the  study  which  will 
determine  the  possibility  of  establishing  al- 
ternate target  sites  or  relocating  Culebran's. 

"It  Is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  not  consider  this 
matter  (Culebra)  until  the  Navy  report  is 
submitted,"  the  two  officials  sold  In  a  pre- 
pared statemant. 


«l 


At  the  same  lime.  Perre  and  FeUclano  re- 
jected outright  Eny  plan  to  relocate  Cule- 
brans. 

The  istateraett  said  both  officials  "are  ctjn- 
vlnccd  that  the  Na\7  cannot  legally  or  mor- 
uily  do  away  with  the  munlclpBllty  of  Cule- 
bra. Such  an  action  can  only  be  taiten  with 
the  consent  ot  the  laland'a  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  people  of  Culebra." 

Ferre  also  a.nnounced  that  he  will  take 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory in  Culebra  to  replace  a  breeding  labora- 
tory for  experimental  mice,  which  closed 
down  recently. 

Felldano  met  with  the  Governor  and  with 
Senate  President  Rafael  Hernandei  Colon  to 
map  out  new  strategy  for  the  Navy  vs.  Cule- 
bra battle. 

Mier  his  meeting  with  Hernandee  Colon, 
held  before  going  to  Lft  Fortaleza.  Pellclano 
accused  the  Navy  of  attempting  to  begin  a 
civil  war  m  Culebra  through  a  Job-recruit- 
ment program  "aimed  st  buying  consci- 
ences." 

The  program.  Pellclano  said,  is  not  In- 
tended to  alleviate  unemployment  because 
"persons  who  had  Jobs  in  Ctiiebra  are  being 
employed  by  the  Navy  to  do  nothing." 

Some  3S  persona,  be  added.  Including  the 
Justice  of  the  peace,  have  been  recuited  as 
guards  and  "maintenance"  employes.  Now. 
the  Mayor  said.  Culebrans  who  try  to  stop 
shelling  of  the  beaches  will  be  stopped  by 
Culebran  guards  "and  this  could  start  a 
c:vll  war." 

Hernandee  Colon  insisted  that  the  OoTem- 
mir  should  take  up  the  matter  with  President 
Nixon  directly. 

The  relocation  alternative,  both  Her- 
nandez Colon  and  Pellclano  said.  Is  an  in- 
sult  to  the  people  of  Culebra. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  uk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  conference  report. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Naval  Recnut  Train- 
ing Center  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

The  version  of  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  that  passed  the  House  omitted 
two  Items,  one  Item  being  $2.5  million 
for  a  Naval  Training  Center  academic 
traimng  building,  and  another  Item  of 
$2.2  million  for  a  Naval  Training  Center 
technical  training  building. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  his 
committee  marked  up  the  bill  they  in- 
cluded these  items.  These  were  items  re- 
guested  by  the  administration  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  the  status  of 
these  items  and  what  happened  to  them 
In  conference? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  restored  the  items 
in  the  Senate  committee.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved this  action.  The  House  was  ada- 
mant lu  their  position  as  to  these  items 
and  indicated  they  would  go  along  with 
them  if  they  are  included  in  the  bill  next 
year.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  tiitLl  we  will  see  to  It  that  these 
items  are  restored  when  the  budget  is 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  condder- 
atlon  next  year. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  restoring  them  this 
year  and  trying  hard  In  the  conference. 
I  understand  the  position  of  the  House  Is 
tint  they  refawd  to  budge  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  address  this 
question  to  the  chairman  also  because  of 
his  great  interest  In  the  same  subject. 
Last  year  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  contained  S16.8  million 
for  the  construction  of  a  cadet  facilities 
building  at  the  JiJilitary  Academy  at  West 
Point.  During  the  hearings  this  year  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  bids  had  ex- 
ceeded this  amount  by  roughly  $10.7 
million.  As  I  recall  it,  in  the  Senate  au- 
thorization bill  we  authorized,  but  did 
not  authorize  to  be  appropriated.  $10.7 
million  to  take  care  of  this. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  House  would 
not  go  along  with  this.  They  said  some- 
thing about  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
feeling  that,  if  it  were  left  up  to  the  Army 
to  take  this  money  from  some  other 
source,  it  might  possibly  take  it  away 
from  barracks,  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 
In  my  reading  of  the  report,  the  Sen- 
ate yielded  to  the  House. 

In  the  chairman's  mind,  does  this  seri- 
ously affect  the  ability  of  the  Academy  to 
go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  its 
building? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  As  I  understand 
the  situation  now,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  formally  requested  the  fimds 
to  cover  this  deficiency.  Therefore,  under 
the  current  legislative  situation,  with  the 
adoption  of  this  report  and  the  approval 
of  the  appropriation  bill  which  will  be 
coming  up  after  this  report,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  in  a  position  to  come 
In  and  ask  for  a  reprograming  of  funds 
to  cover  the  deficiency.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  Eisenhower  Hall.  It  is 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
respotislble  conunlttees. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  want  to  further 
point  out  that  both  committees  have 
rightly  been  critical  that  West  Point  has 
not  had  a  facilities  advisory  txjard.  as  do 
the  other  academies.  Because  of  the  very 
unusual  labor  conditions  at  West  Point — 
and  I  might  say  that  I  have  requested 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  looked 
into — we  have  to  pay  portal  to  porta!  pay 
from  New  York  City  to  the  Academy,  and 
there  have  been  some  big  overruns  in  the 
cost  of  operations  at  the  Academy. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  visited  the  chairman  of  the 
West  Point  administration.  They  were 
going,  in  a  meeting  at  that  time,  to  name 
the  board.  I  talked  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Academy  before  coming  to  the 
floor,  not  knowing  this  matter  was  com- 
ing up,  and  he  told  me  he  is  going  to  the 
Pentagon  this  afternoon  to  ask  that  the 
board  be  named. 

I  make  tliat  point  because  the  commit- 
tee has  been  critical — and  I  think  rightly 
so — and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
assurance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  Interest  in  this  matter. 


as  well  as  the  continued  interest,  of 
course,  of  the  distlngtiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Both  Senators  have  fol- 
lowed this  matter  very  closely.  I  hope 
now  that  we  arc  at  the  point  where  this 
matter  can  be  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember,  when  this 
bill  was  passed  on  by  the  Senate,  that 
the  Senate  committee  was  recommend- 
ing the  deletion  of  an  item  affecting  the 
naval  air  facility  at  Jacksonville.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  tmderstanding  that  In  con- 
ference tliat  further  appropriation  has 
been  restored? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  restored  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
because  I  believe  that  that  particular 
facility  was  badly  needed. 

Do  I  understand  it  is  restored  In  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  Budget? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  restored  in  the 
full  amount  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  conslderatloD. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  going  to  take 
only  30  or  45  seconds,  first,  to  congTatu-„ 
late  my  dlstingulsed  leader,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tinnu<ONT>>. 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee,  for  a  very 
fine  Job.  This  was  not  an  easy  conference, 
as  I  am  sure  was  pointed  up  by  the 
questions  raised  here  this  afternoon.  I 
believe  we  have  come  up  with  an  excel- 
lent bill,  a  bill  which  does  not  in  fact 
increase  the  budget.  It  decreases  the 
budget  but  still  gets  in  those  Items  of 
priority  which  are  so  badly  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  maintain  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive defense  force. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  resolve  the  differences  on  the  pro- 
posed school  at  Boiling  Field.  This  was 
the  situation  in  which  the  House  had  felt 
that  we  should  fund,  through  the  De- 
fense Department,  a  separate  school 
there. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  to 
the  people  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  they  must  start  reestablishing 
a  better  school  system  within  the  areas 
where  all  these  personnel  are  living  and 
where  their  children  are  enrolled  in 
schools.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  have 
a  continuing  fight  to  try  to  establish  a 
separate  system  of  schools  for  children 
of  military  pei-sonnel.  Reports  and  evi- 
dence which  were  submitted  to  our  com- 
mittee have  been  extremely  disturbing 
about  the  character  and  the  ability  of 
the  District  schools  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  We  feel  it  is  their 
responslbiUty.  and  I  think  we  have  made 
It  crystal  clear  In  this  rejjort  that  we 
expect  them  to  take  further  action  in 
trying  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  the  safety  of  the  children  In 
those  schools. 
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Once  again  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Washington  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very,  very  fine 
conference  report. 

Mr.  THXJRMO^a5.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Military  Con- 
strucuon  Subconunittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  Join  with 
our  subcommltee  chairman.  Mr.  J«ck- 
so^f.  In  urging  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
conference  report  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Military  Construction  Authorization. 

As  Senator  Jackson  remarked  in  his 
statement,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
successful  in  holding  about  70  percent  of 
the  Senate  position  during  the  confer- 
ence markup. 

The  final  result  was  a  bill  containing 
new  authority  of  »1.667.154.0OO  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  $33,586,000  In 
prior  year  authority  for  a  total  of 
Sl.700,740.000. 

This  represents  a  net  reduction  of  $91 
million  in  the  notably  austere  requests 
of  the  Defense  Department  for  military 
construction  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Actually,  the  total  bill  Is  $42S  mllUon 
below  the  Defense  Department  request, 
but  $331  million  of  this  amount  came 
from  the  antiballistic  ml?sile  construc- 
tion account  which  was  transferred  to  the 
procurement  bill  so  all  of  the  ABM  funds 
would  be  in  one  piece  of  leErlslation. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  the 
Senate  conferees  were  hard  pressed  to 
hold  in  the  bill  some  of  the  language 
written  in  our  committee  reference  the 
Culebra  test  range.  While  we  could  not 
hold  the  entire  language  the  compromise 
is.  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  lu-ge  the  Senate 
to  give  prompt  approval  to  the  confer- 
ence bill  as  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson i , 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  HJl.  17970. 
MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. AFTER  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
MTTilTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  question  is  put.  and  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  pending  conference 
report  is  disposed  of.  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17970,  Order 
No.  1335.  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEOISLATtVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFTKl.n.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  keep  the  Senate  Informed  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
return  to  the  equal  rights  amendment  at 
an  appropriate  time  briefly,  and  then 
once  again  to  endeavor  tc  take  up  S  2193. 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  Whether  or  not  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  thought 
the  Senate  should  be  on  notice. 


MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H Jl.  17604  >  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PtnUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
conference  committee  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  has  disre- 
garded the  will  of  the  Senate.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  llrst  time  in  mattei-s  of  this 
nature  that  the  House  conferees  have 
dictated  the  terms  of  a  conference  agree- 
ment. 

On  September  29,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill,  including  a  section  added  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  73-0. 

The  section  added  by  the  committee 
dealt  nith  the  weapons  training  activities 
of  the  Navy  on  the  island  of  Culebra  and 
the  surroimdlnK  cays.  The  subject  of  Cu- 
lebra ha-s  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  Senate  on  several  occasions  and 
was  discussed  in  some  detail  again  on 
Septcmlier  29. 

Despite  the  unanimity  of  the  Senate  In 
approving  the  bill  with  the  section  on 
Culebra.  the  conferees  have  now  dropped 
a  key  provision  from  that  section.  The 
provision  reads: 

Tile  Department  of  Navy  is  directed  to  ter- 
minate ail  weapons  range  activities  conduct- 
ed on  or  near  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Culebra 
and  tile  cayii  wltnin  tbree  nauUcal  miles  of 
ti;e  eastern  coast  no  later  than  January  1, 
1972.  unless  tlie  President  of  tlie  United 
States  determines  that  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  requires  tbe  continua- 
tion of  such  activities  beyond  ttils  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  provision 
wus  a  most  reasonable  one.  If  I  recall 
correctlj',  the  chairman  of  the  suixom- 
mittee,  if  he  did  not  propose  It,  at  least 
supported  it.  It  leaves  to  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief — to  whom  many 
in  ttiis  body  wish  to  attribute  practically 
all  the  powers  of  government — the  dis- 
cretion, not  to  proceed,  but  he  has  to  find 
that  it  is  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  country. 

I  think  that  was  a  very  sensible  posi- 
tion and.  as  I  say.  it  had  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  conference  report  states: 

Hotue  conferee;^  insisted  and  were  ada- 
mant in  their  position  that  the  direction  to 
terminate  all  activities  by  a  certain  date 
must  be  stricken. 

That  sounds  as  If  they  Just  Ignore  that 
the  provision  to  terminate  by  a  certain 
date  was  a  direction  to  terminate  unless 
the  President  found  that  it  was  really 
Imporunt  to  the  national  interest. 

Additionally,  the  conference  added  a 
proviso  to  the  Senate  requirement  for  a 
Department  of  Defense  study  "to  con- 
sider all  feasible  alternatives  to  the  train- 
ing now  taking  place  on  the  Culebra 
complex."  The  conference  added: 


In  addition,  such  study  shall  consider  the 
faaslbUlty  of  resettling  the  people  of  Culebra 
to  another  location  in  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  cost  of  such  a  move,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Culebra  to  a 
generous  resettlement  plan  that  would  Imva 
to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  Culebra  in  a  plebiscite. 

Although  the  section  implies  that  a 
plebiscite  would  precede  any  resettlement 
of  the  Culebran  people,  the  whole  idea  of 
resettling  the  inhabitants  of  this  island — 
who  are  American  citizens — smacks  of 
arrogance  and  a  lack  of  sensitivity  for 
the  feelings  of  the  Culebrans.  It  has  al- 
ready been  rather  well  documented  that 
what  the  Culebrans  would  like  is  for  tbe 
Navy  to  quit  using  their  island  for  target 
practice.  The  mayor  of  Culebra  has  made 
that  quite  clear.  Both  the  present  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Luis  A.  Perre,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  and  other 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  have  indicated  their 
agreement  with  the  Senale-pasised  bill. 

Indeed,  most  Culebrans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  would  have  liked  to  see  the  Senate 
go  further  In  restricting  the  Navy.  As 
Senators  will  recall,  the  Senate  narrowly 
defeated — 39  to  37 — an  amendment  by 
Senator  Eaxer  which  would  have  placed 
fiu-ther  restrictions  on  weapons  range  ac- 
tivity by  1973  and  would  provide  for  the 
cessation  of  all  weapons  range  activity 
on  all  of  Culebra  and  the  adjoining  w'a- 
ters  no  later  than  January  1.  1976. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  there  was 
nothing  about  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  huive  lm[)osed  undue  burdens  upon 
the  Navy.  In  fact,  it  would  have  provided 
for  the  phasing  out  of  only  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  the  Navy's  activities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Culebra  and  pre- 
served for  future  determination  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  western  coast. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  tbe  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Jacicsoh,  said: 

The  time  la  at  band  when  something  must 
be  done  to  moke  at  least  a  portion  of  the  area 
(Culebrai  now  In  use  by  the  Navy  available 
for  developmrrt  and  recreational  purposes 
and  to  ameliorate  the  distress  of  the  local 
residents.  .  .  .  Tbe  time  is  now  at  band  when 
we  must  face  up  to  this  problem  which  baa 
been  a  festering  sore  for  a  number  of  .veaiv. 

I  think  the  case  was  well  stated  In  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  his  letter  of  September 
31,  the  Honorable  JoRce  L.  CdanovA 
wrote: 

Having  been  exposed  to  seveml  Navy  brief- 
ings on  the  Importance  of  Culebra.  and  hav- 
ing visited  Culebra  together  with  memtjers 
of  tbe  Subconunittee  on  Real  Estate  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  order 
to  Bee  first-hand  the  Navy's  activities  in 
Culebra.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
Culebra  and  the  activities  fas  shown  to  us) 
are  of  such  relatively  minor  importance  to 
the  readiness  of  tbe  Navy  for  modem  war- 
fare, that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for 
imposing  on  the  citisens  of  Culebra  the  re- 
strictions. Inconveniences  and  dangers  that 
these  activities  involve. 

This  statement  sums  up  the  matter 
very  well,  Mr.  President,  and  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  conference  committee 
has  chosen  to  disregard  the  views  of  the 
people  of  Culebra  and  the  elected  officials 
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of  Culebra  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the 
unanimous  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico — not  that  others  have  not 
also— dating  back  many  years,  when  for- 
mer Gov.  Luis  Mimoz  Marin  first  headed 
the  Government.  He  really  was.  you 
might  say,  the  creator  of  the  concept  of 
"commonwealth"  status  which  Puerto 
Rico  now  enjoys.  I  think  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  political  experi- 
ments, if  I  may  call  It  that,  that  this 
country  has  ever  experienced.  It  was  a 
unique  arrangement  between  the  small 
Island  of  Spanish-speaking  people  and 
this  Government,  and  I  have  always  been 
very  proud  of  the  way  this  Government 
treated  those  people.  We  have  not  always 
had  such  a  good  record— vis-a-vls,  for 
example,  the  PhiUpplnes.  I  think  we  have 
tried  to  make  It  up  to  the  Philippines,  but 
we  had  a  very  sorry  record. 

But  here  was  on  outstanding  record.  I 
think  it  was  one  of  the  things  we  could 
point  to  with  pride,  that  this  big  country 
had  treated  the  people  of  Puerto  Blco 
with  consideration,  recognlzmg  their  dig- 
nity as  Individuals.  Gov.  Munoz  Marin 
was  one  of  the  most  able.  intelll«cnt  and 
effective  political  leaders  I  have  ever 
knon-n.  He  is  an  extremely  able  man. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
clarify  this.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  not 
happy  with  the  result  on  this  matter  In 
the  conference. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  consistent 
with  whatever  responsibility  I  may  have 
when  Congress  returns  in  January.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  see  to  It  that  the  Navy 
considers  all  possible  alternatives  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Senators  should  know  that  the  lan- 
guage put  In  this  bill  and  approved,  by 
the  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote  was  put 
In  at  my  instigation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  not  In  the  bill 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress.  We  took 
affirmative  action  based  on  the  various 
protests  that  had  come  to  our  attention 
in  the  committee:  and  I  am  sure  tliat  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee— they  may 
not  all  be  in  agreement,  but  certainly  a 
majority  are— agree  that  this  problem 
must  be  resolved. 

I  intend  to  follow  through  personally. 
I  would  expect  the  Nav5'  to  come  up  with 
various  optional  proposals  so  as  to  solve 
what  is  indeed,  as  I  have  said  on  the 
floor,  a  festering  problem, 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can. 
I  was  simply  outvoted  in  the  conference. 
We  had  no  alternative  than  to  report 
back  what  we  now  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  am  not  happy  with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  my  remarks  to  be  a  reflection  on  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr  JACKSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  think  that  it 
is  getting  to  be  a  scandal  the  way  we,  the 
Senate,  are  being  forced  time  after  time 
to  give  way  to  the  House. 
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There  la  a  controversy  on  the  agricul- 
tural bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  raised.  I  am  very  interested  In  hav- 
ing an  agricultural  program.  The  House, 
I  have  been  told — I  am  not  on  the  con- 
ference— takes  an  adamant  attitude. 
They  are  begUming  to  feel  their  oata. 
Some  of  them  call  the  Senate  the  "Upper 
House"  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and 
they  moke  no  bones  about  thinking  they 
are  going  to  make  it  go  the  way  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory. 
This  has  happened  time  ofter  time. 
This  Is  not  the  only  Instance.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  am  complaining  about  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  some  of  the  House 
Members  of  these  conferences.  This  is 
one  illustration.  This  is  the  most  current 
one.  It  Is  the  most  outrageous,  because  It 
is  not  that  Important,  really,  to  the 
Navy.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  his  colleagues 
would  not  have  done  what  they  did  If 
they  thought  It  was  really  important  to 
the  Navy. 

I  have  read  a  letter  from  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico.  Very 
clearly,  he  went  down  personally  and  ex- 
plored It.  I  read  a  part  of  his  letter.  He 
said  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  this  was  important  to  a  modern 
Navy.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence. 

This  shows  the  extreme  to  which  the 
conferees  of  the  House  demand  their 
pound  of  flesh.  They  did  the  same  in  the 
conference  on  the  other  bill  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  spoke  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Always  It 
Is  the  same  story:  They  are  adamant, 
and  we  have  to  give  In. 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  conference  with 
the  Rouse  on  the  foreign  military  sales 
measure,  and  I  did  not  give  In— perhaps 
rightly  or  wrongly.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
that.  I  said  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 
The  Senate  adopted  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment:  It  was  a  policy.  After  a  long 
debate,  we  adopted  it  in  the  Senate  with 
a  good  vote.  I  refused  to  give  m,  and  the 
bill  is  still  In  conference. 

I  am  Just  saying  that  I  think  If  the 
Senate  is  not  going  down  the  drain,  we 
occasionally  have  to  stand  our  ground. 
What  could  be  more  important  and  a 
Ijetter  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  House  leadership  in  this  field  Just 
will  not  tolerate  anything  from  the  Sen- 
ate? Here  is  a  very  minor  issue.  How 
minor  it  is  is  clear  when  we  look  at  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  which  says  that 
they  shall  cease  this  unless  the  Presi- 
dent says  "no."  that  it  is  In  the  national 
interest. 

That  is  about  as  generous  as  one  can 
be.  All  they  had  to  do  is  to  get  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  who  certainly  is  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Sertices  Committee  of  the  House, 
to  say  that  this  is  In  the  national  inter- 
est and  therefore  it  will  go  on. 

Tills  shows  the  extremity  of  the  arro- 
gance. In  my  view,  of  the  House  attitude 
toward  the  Senate.  We  cannot  even  be 
allowed  to  make  a  slight  expression  of 
sympathy  and  consideration  for  a  small 
people  on  a  small  island  belonging  to 
a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rleo. 


I,  for  one,  Just  do  not  like  to  take 

it.  I  think  we  might  as  well  fold  our 
tents  and  fade  away,  if  we  are  going 
to  take  this  kind  of  treatment  from  tbe 
House  every  time.  I  cannot  think  of  an 
important  bill  this  session  in  which  we 
have  not  heard  exactly  the  same  report — 
that,  unfortunately,  the  House  conferees 
were  adamant,  so  we  had  to  give  in;  there 
was  no  alternative-  Then  everybody  says. 
"Yes;  we  are  sympathetic."  I  even  have 
been  guilty  on  occasion  of  saying.  "Yes. 
I  understand,  because  I  have  tieen  on 
conferences,  and  they  certainly  are  ada- 
mant." They  are  always  adamant.  I  Just 
do  not  like  It. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  blame  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  know  It  is  dif- 
ficult. But  I.  for  one.  am  not  going  to 
give  in  evei-y  time  on  a  little  matter,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  in  on  this 
kind  of  matter.  Nolwdy  has  made  a  good 
case— the  Senator  from  Washington  or 
no  other  Senator  on  this  floor  has  made  a 
good  case — that  this  is  really  important 
to  the  security  of  our  country.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  demonstrates  an  arrogance 
on  our  part  that  site  very  poorly  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
of  all  of  Latin  America. 

We  are  very  apprehensive  about  what 
is  happening  in  Bolivia  and  in  Chile.  In  i\ 

Chile  an  avowed  Marxist  may  become 
President  on  the  24th  of  this  month, 
which  is  only  10  days  away.  What  kind  of 
picture  does  this  country  present  to 
Latin  people,  when  they  see  us  treating 
with  so  little  consideration,  with  com- 
plete arrogance,  a  small  people  under  our 
tutelage;  when  all  the  Senate  says  is  that 
if  the  President  does  not  find  this  is  real- 
ly in  the  national  interest,  we  otight  to  let 
these  people  alone  and  quit  using  their 
land  for  target  practice? 

I  think  this  Is  the  worst  kind  of  ac- 
tivity from  the  point  of  view  of  our  keep- 
ing on  good  relations  with  all  of  LaUn 
America— for  that  matter,  anybody,  anj 
civilized  people. 

I  invite  attention  to  Mr.  C6ri)Ova's  re- 
marks in  the  House  on  yesterday.  Octo- 
ber 13.  Mr.  C6BDOVA  is  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico.  We  do  not  have 
one  In  the  Senate.  He  does  not  have  much 
Influence,  apparently,  but  he  speaks  for 
and  represents  those  people. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal,  so  gratui- 
tously offered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Houise.  that  we  will  pay 
them,  we  wiU  bribe  them,  we  will  give 
them  $10,000  or  so  each  to  move  off  and 
leave  their  land,  who  is  going  to  put  up 
the  $10,000?  We  will,  and  so  will  our 
constituents.  I  do  not  like  that,  either. 
Enough  money  is  going  down  the  drain 
for  these  matters  now.  If  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  defense,  if  It  is  to  humor  some 
Congressman  or  somebody  else  who  Is 
Interested  in  maintaining  this  area  for 
Urget  practice.  I  do  not  favor  giving 
$10,000  to  the  head  of  each  family  to 
move  off. 
Mr.  CdRDOvasald: 


They  may  vote  on  resettlement,  hut  they 
may  not  vote  on  tlie  alternative. 

In  other  words,  all  they  are  going  to 
submit  to  them  is,  "Do  you  want  to  re- 
settle or  not?"  Tliey  are  not  going  to  let 
them  vote  on   the  other  alternative — 
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"WUl  you  move  away  and  leave  lu  In 

peace?" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conser.t  that  the  unfinished 
business,  which  would  be  laid  before  the 
Senat£  at  this  time,  be  postponed  until 
the  military  appropriation  bill  ia  dis- 
posed of.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
>s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  read  a  short  excerpt  from  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  C6iu>ova's  remarks 
on  yesterday. 

He  said: 

It  Is  rrgnttable  thai,  after  innouncliig 
publicly  that  It  bad  abandoned  plans  to  re- 
settle the  people  of  Culebra.  the  Navy  sbould 
be  now  directed  to  consider  anew  a  plan  «o 
dear  to  Its  heart. 

That  la  the  reaeon.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
news  of  thia  conference  report  has  been  so 
dismaying  to  me  and  to  my  people,  and  baa 
caused  us  uneasiness.  We  are  not  about  to 
glTe  up  the  fight  for  our  Integrity.  We  are 
not  about  to  surrender  to  any  demands  the 
Navy  may  choose  to  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Americans,  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  fight  the  Navy.  We  would  feel  much  easier 
In  our  minds  If  the  CoDgreas  understood  the 
situation  and  If  the  people  or  Culebra  and 
of  all  of  Puerto  Rleo  were  assured  that  this 
conference  report  does  not  mean  that  the 
(ingress  propoaea  to  let  the  Navy  have  Its 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  I  have 
Interpreted  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  correctly — that  he 
does  not  propose  to  let  the  Navy  have  Its 
way.  I  believe  that  the  least  that  Con- 
gress, that  we  In  this  body,  can  do  Is  to 
take  an  active  Interest  In  seeing  that 
this  matter  Is  settled  In  accordance  with 
what  I  thought  was  the  sentiment  of 
this  body  when  It  passed  on  this  matter 
before,  and  not  In  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  conferees  on  this 
matter.    

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  my  friend  by  saying  that,  as 
the  lawyers  say.  we  will  insist  ttiat  the 
matter  be  reviewed  de  novo.  We  wUl  In- 
si-st  that  the  Nav7  look  at  all  possible  op- 
tions to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  reiterate.  I  give  a«urance  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  last  say  In  this  mat- 
ter. We  will  have  a  military  construction 
bill  before  us  again  next  year  and.  if 
necessary,  after  we  have  reviewed  the 
Navy's  recommendations,  we  will  write 
into  law  whatever  may  be  needed  to  im- 
plement the  judgment  of  the  committee 
and.  subsequently,  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FDLBRIORT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shaU  not  detain  the  Senate  much  longer 
en  thL<;  matter,  but  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  while  this  is  a  relatively  minor  mat- 
ter which  does  not  involve  the  national 
interest,  and  clearly  does  not  involve  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  any  great 
issue  on  which  one  could  argue  the  secur- 
ity of  the  country  was  Involved — cer- 
tainly no  case  has  been  made  here — I 
think  It  does,  however,  Indicate  an  atti- 
tude, which  is  significant  to  other  peo- 
ple. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  primary  re- 
sponslbllity  to  make  judgments  in  the 
inllitary  field.  I  do  have  in  another  field. 


One  of  the  great  troubles  with  this  ooim- 
tiy  is  the  impression  left  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  around  the  world  that  we 
are  considerate  of  the  interests  of  small- 
er or  weaker  countries,  that  our  own 
interest  Is  the  whole  of  the  matter  and 
that  we  do  not  take  into  account  what 
their  interests  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  offer  to  purchase 
their  agreement  is  itself,  in  a  way,  in- 
sulting to  the  loeople  of  Culebra,  and  so 
are  statements  such  as  that  made  on  the 
Boor  of  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
on  page  H10043  of  the  RccoKS. 

We  regard  these  people  as  being  just  aa 
valuabl*  as  any  other  American. 

Well,  for  goodness  sake,  why  not? 
They  are  Americans.  They  have  been 
recognized  as  such.  I  think  that  is  a 
patronizing  attitude  to  take.  This  kind 
of  thing  has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  in- 
fluence or  lack  of  influence  in  Latin 
America. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  it  was  a 
relatively  minor  matter  of  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  pre- 
vious administration — and  it  was  not  so 
dangerous  or  so  damaging  to  us  as  what 
it  did  to  the  Dominican  Republic — it  did 
tremendous  damage  to  our  Influence  all 
over  Latin  America.  They  saw,  in  a 
flash — again  involving  a  relatively  minor 
matter  compared  to  .some  of  our  other 
activities  in  Latin  America — that  we  had 
absolutely  no  regard  for  our  solemn  un- 
dertakings not  to  intervene,  which  we 
bad  made  on  several  occasions  through 
formal  treaties.  Whenever  it  suited  the 
Umted  States  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thought  that  it  was  to  oiu: 
interest — I  do  not  think  it  was — we  dis- 
regarded a  solemn  undertaking  in  re- 
gard to  the  Dominican  Republic  without 
any  thought. 

I  may  say.  in  that  connection,  that  the 
Senate  was  not  consulted  on  that  oc- 
casion. A  few  of  us  were  informed,  after 
the  decision  had  been  made,  after  the 
President  had  already  ordered  the 
troops  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  emphasize  that,  solely  because  it  has 
more  of  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  so- 
called  Image  and  reputation  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world,  but  es- 
pecially in  Latin  America,  than  many 
Senators  may  think,  and  certainly,  than 
many  House  Members  may  think.  They 
think  of  it  only  as  a  military  matter.  If  it 
was  a  great,  important  military  matter,  I 
would  not  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  but 
the  very  fact  that  it  Is  nunor — and  even 
m  small,  minor  matters,  we  are  not  get- 
ting the  influence  unless  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  a  House  committee — shows 
the  extremity  of  our  arrogance  and  our 
lack  of  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  I  certain- 
ly hope  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  support  the  desires  of  the  people  of 
Culebra  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  support  them. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  done 
a  magnificent  job  with  a  small,  poor 
island,  the  most  heavily  populated  area 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere — even  the 
world.  I  beUeve.  They  have  literally,  as 
the  saying  goes,  pulled  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps. 


I  do  iv>t  wish  to  leave  out  the  present 
Governor.  Luis  A.  Perre.  He  is  an  out- 
standing man.  He  came  here  persotially. 
at  considerable  trouble,  to  see  a  number 
of  us — I  do  not  know  how  many — to 
plead  his  case. 

I  think  It  is  rude  and  crude,  if  not 
barbarous,  to  treat  these  people  in  this 
fashion.  I  hope  that  something  may  be 
done  about  it. 


THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
\'iew  of  our  Government's  resumption  of 
supplying  full-scale  military  fimds  to 
the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  interesting  to  Members 
of  this  body  to  read  what  a  large  number 
of  Greek  publisher  and  journalists,  now 
living  outside  of  Greece,  have  to  say 
about  this  matter. 

The  letter  Is  dated  October  3,  1970, 
and  Is  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Ricord,  together 
with  additional  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washiwoton,  DC. 

October  3.  1970 
Open  Lrrm  Prom  the  Unoer91ckco  OmxxK 

PrBLisHces  AKD  JotjaNALiars  LivtMG  Onr  or 

OftEECE 

To:  H.  E.  The  President  of  the  TTnited  States. 
Mr.  Richard  U.  NUon 

Ma.  PaEsniENT:  On  the  23nd  of  September 
ld70,  on  the  occasion  of  the  decision  to  re- 
sume the  shipment  of  heavy  arms  to  Oreece. 
the  State  Department's  offlcia]  spokesman 
Mr.  Robert  J.  McCloekey.  added  to  the  an- 
QouncemeDt  the  following  statement:  "In 
Oreece— the  trend  toward  a  conatltuuonal 
order  Is  established.  Major  secuons  of  the 
Constitution  hav^  t>een  Implemented,  and 
partial  restoration  of  dvll  rights  has  been 
accomplished.  The  government  of  Oreece  has 
stated  that  It  Intends  to  establish  parlia- 
mentary democracy  . . 

Aa  Oreek  journalists  living  out  of  Greece 
because  In  our  country  we  have  t>eea  denied 
the  freedom  of  expression,  speaking  for  our- 
selves and  alao  In  the  name  of  colleagues 
still  working  in  Greece,  we  feel  obliged  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  that  this  declalon. 
of  such  Importance  to  our  country,  is  baaed 
upon  ties. 

The  truth,  which  every  well  Informed  per- 
son of  good  faith  already  knows  about  ti>e 
present  situation   In  Greece,  la  ae  follows: 

1.  Greece  Is  sUll  under  Martial  L«w.  with 
all  that  Implies  In  respect  of  the  depnvauon 
of  baalc  Individual  llbertlee  and  human 
n^ta. 

2.  The  military  court*  continue  to  take 
their  dally  toll  of  the  liberty  of  any  who  hap- 
pen to  believe  differently  from  thoee  In 
power,  handing  out  life  sentences  for  the 
printing  of  'Illegal  Utermture'. 

3.  Hundreds  of  political  prisoners,  holding 
views  ranging  from  the  extreme  left  to  the 
extreme  right,  are  still  In  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps  or  In  exile.  They  are  useful 
boatages,  available  for  release  in  periodic 
acta  of  "clemency"  to  Impress  public  opinion. 

4.  A  few  "freedoms"  sporadlcBlly  accorded 
In  reeponae  to  International  pressure — the 
freedom  to  travel,  to  express  mild  crlUelam. 
to  bold  a  meeting — are  available  In  Oreece 
today  not  by  the  rule  of  law,  but  at  the 
whim  of  the  dictators.  They  ore  given  to  some 
as  a  favor:  aa  a  punishment,  they  are  denied 
to  othera  who  have  no  legal  redress 

6.  The  Press  Is  strangled  tiy  a  draconlan 
Press  Law  by  which  any  expreaaion  of  dla- 
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agreement  can  be  Interpreted  b«  »  "nfttlonal 
crime".  One  recent  example:  Our  coUmgue 
loonnlB  KapslB,  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
imprisonment  because  aa  editor  of  the  news- 
paper ■■Ethnos"  he  allowed  the  publication 
of  an  Interview  in  which  a  former  politician 
called  for  the  formation  of  a  coaUtlon  gov- 
ernment. ^     ^ 

6.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  State— the  ju- 
diciary, the  Civil  Service,  the  Trades  Unions. 
the  schools,  the  unlversliles  and  all  the 
agencies  of  cultural  Ule — continue  to  be  per- 
meated by  the  retrograde  Ideas  of  the  rulers, 
and  administered  by  a  personnel  harassed 
and  demoralized  by  constant,  thorough-go- 
ing purges.  .     ^    , 

7.  The  so-called  "Constitution"  the  imple- 
menutlon  of  which  appears  to  be  Washing- 
ion's  ultimate  test  of  the  Oreek  regime's 
claim  to  respectability  is  In  reality  a  for- 
mula for  the  perpetuation  of  military  power 
m  the  government  of  Greece.  It  comes  as  a 
shock  to  the  free  democratic  world  that 
Washington  in  1970  can  apply  the  term  "con- 
stitutional" to  Its  authoritarian  and  Illiberal 
provisions. 

B.  The  Greek  r^lme  has  not.  to  this  day. 
after  three  and  a  half  years  In  power,  given 
the  slightest  proof  that  It  ever  intends  to 
return  to  parliamentary  democracy.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  repeatedly  refused  to  name 
a  date  for  the  holding  of  elecUons.  an  event 
which  one  of  1»  leaders  has  recently  de- 
clared, would  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  Prtsldent,  we  do  not  protest  only  for 
the  act  of  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
present  Greek  regime,  a  protest  already  ex- 
pressed by  poIlUcal  leaders  and  responsible 
people  all  over  the  world. 

As  publishers,  editors  and  journalists, 
members  of  a  profession  whoee  duty  It  Is  to 
inform  public  opinion,  we  can  not  allow 
this  blatant  distortion  of  th»  truth  about 
the  situation  In  Gr*ece  to  go  unchallenged. 

And  In  sending  you  this  letter  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  contributing  to  the  sur- 
vival  of   the   democratic    values   which   are 
imder  threat  throughout  the  world. 
BeepectfuUy  yours. 

ELUS   p.    DEMEIHACOPOULOa. 
StCNATOaiZiS 

AndreaB  Amakla  (Pranklurt) . 
Paul  B&koyannls  iMxmlch). 
Nlkos  DeUpetros  (Paris) . 
Ellas  DemeiracopouloB  (Washington). 
Antonls  Drossopoulcs  (Vienna). 
ArlsFakinos  (Parts). 
Spyros  Glannato*  (London). 
Spyros  Granltsas  (New  York) . 
Costas  Httdjiandreou  {Frankfurt). 
George  Katltorls  (London), 
loannls  Katrls  (Minneapolis) . 
Michael  Kostopoulo^  (London). 
Panaycitls  Lambrlas  t London). 
loaoni-s  Lampsa^  (Geneva). 
Anghelos  Maxopoulos  (Bonn). 
Basil  Mathlopoulos  (Bonn). 
BasU  Mavrtdts  (Cologne). 
Costas Nlkolaou  (Cologne). 
Marios  Plorltis  (Paris). 
EvangeloB  Panteleskos  (Rome) . 
Asterls  Stangos  (Rome) . 
Richard  Somerttls  (Paris). 
George  Tannopoluos  (London) . 
Helen  Vlachoe  ( London ) . 
George  Voukeiatos  (Bonn). 

|Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  4,  1970] 
Krp«»  Seek   To   B&>   Aaua  Am  to  Qrekcs 

A  group  of  as  Greek  Journalists  and  pub- 
lishers living  In  the  United  States  aiut  Wes- 
tern Europe  has  written  President  Nixon  op- 
posing the  resumption  of  heavy  arms  ship- 
ments to  Greece. 

The  Journalists — who  include  Washington- 
based  Ellas  P.  Demetraoopoulos — noted  that 
Robert  J.  McCloskey.  Stote  Department  press 
officer,  bad  talked  of  a  trend  toward  con- 
stitutional order  in  Greece. 

The  newsmen  said  Greece  was  still  under 


martUl  law.  military  courts  continue  "to 
take  their  dally  toll  of  the  liberty  of  any 
who  happen  to  believe  dltferently  from  those 
in  power,"  and  hundreds  of  political  prisoners 
were  still  In  custody. 

"The  Greek  regime  has  not  to  this  day, 
after  3%  years  In  power,  given  the  slightest 
proof  that  It  ever  Intends  to  return  to  parlia- 
mentary democracy."  the  exile*  told  Presi- 
dent mxou. 

Washington. — ^The  spokesman  for  a  group 
of  exiled  Greek  Journalists  and  publishers 
Sundsy  protested  the  U5.  resumption  of 
heavy  arms  shipments  to  the  military  Junta 
in  Greece. 

Ellas  P.  DemetracopoulOB.  a  Greek  Jour- 
nalist living  In  Washington,  released  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  which 
said  the  U.S.  Justification  for  resuming  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Greece  was  "based  upon 
Ues." 

Dcmetracopoulos  said  he  delivered  the  let- 
ter to  Rodger  Duvios.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs. 

The  United  States  announced  Sept  22  that 
the  partial  ban  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Greece,  impoeed  by  the  Johnson  Admlnlsfra* 
tlon  following  a  ooup  by  the  Greek  military 
m  April.  1967.  was  being  ended. 

State  Department  spokesman  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Closkey.  In  announcing  the  lifting  of  the 
partial  suspension,  said  that  In  Greece  "the 
trend  toward  a  constitutional  order  Is  es- 
tablished. Major  Sections  of  the  constitution 
have  been  implemented  and  partial  restora- 
tion of  civil  rights  has  been  accompanied." 

The  letter,  signed  by  35  Greek  JournallsU 
and  publishers  living  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  said  the  Justification  was  a 
"blatant  distortion  of  the  truth  about  the 
situation  In  Greece  .  .    " 

"Greece  Is  still  under  marital  law,  with  all 
that  implies  In  respect  of  the  deprivation  of 
basic  Individual  UberUes  and  human  rights." 
the  letter  said. 

It  said  that  "hundreds  of  political  prla- 
oners,  holding  views  ranging  from  the  ex- 
treme left  to  Che  extreme  right,  are  still  in 
prisons,   concentration   camps  or  In   exile." 

What  freed onu  do  exist  In  Greece,  Uie 
letter  said.  "Are  available  .  .  .  not  by  tb« 
rule  of  law.  but  at  the  whim  of  the  dlctatora. 
Tliey  are  given  to  scene  as  a  favor;  as  a  pun- 
ishment, they  are  denied  to  others  who  have 
no  legal  redress." 

"The  so-called  'constitution*,  the  imple- 
m«itaUon  of  which  appears  to  be  Washing- 
ton's ultimate  test  of  the  Greek  regime's 
claim  to  respectability."  the  letter  said.  "le 
in  reality  a  formula  for  the  perpetuation  of 
military  power  In  the  Government  of  Greece." 

Washinctom,  October  3.— A  group  of  exiled 
Greek  publishers  and  editors  today  protested 
to  President  Nixon  over  the  UB.  decision 
to  resume  shipping  heavy  arm*  to  Greece. 

The  decision  was  based  on  lies,  the  group 
said  in  a  letter  to  Nixon  handed  to  the  State 
Department  by  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulous.  a 
leader  of  the  Greek  exile  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  publishers,  ed- 
itors and  journalistfi  now  living  in  seven 
European  countries  and  North  America  and 
representing  a  broad  croas-section  of  Greek 
political  views  prior  to  the  military  takeover 
in  1967. 

The  letter  took  Issue  in  particular  with  a 
statement  made  Sept.  32  by  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloekey  In  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  the  U.S.  arms  embargo. 

McCloskey  said  the  trend  toward  a  con- 
stitutional order  Is  established  in  Greece; 
that  major  sections  of  the  constitution  have 
been  implemented;  that  partial  restoration 
of  civil  rights  bos  been  accomplished,  and 
that  the  government  has  said  It  Intends  to 
re-e«tahll£h  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  signatories  said  they  were  eendlng  tbm 
letter   to  Nixon  because   "we   cannot  allow 


this  blatant  distortion  of  the  truth  about 
the  situation  in  Oreece  to  go  unchallenged  " 

It  said  Gre«oe  was  sUll  imder  morUal  law, 
with  military  courts  and  hundreds  of  polit- 
ical prlsoncra  in  prisons,  concentration 
camps  or  in  exile. 

The  preas  is  being  strangled  and  the  so- 
called  constitution  Is  in  reality  a  formula  to 
permit  the  perpetuation  of  military  gov- 
ernment, the  letter  said. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  Newa.  Oct.  5, 

1970) 

Tbm  Wcalo  Todat 

Ellas  P.  Demetracopouloua,  a  Greek  Jour- 

naUst   living   here   and   a  spokesman    for   a 

group  of  exiled  colleaguee.  releoaed  the  text 

of  a  letter  to  President  NUon  which  said 

the  VB.  Justification  for  reeumlng  shipment 

of  arms  to  Greece  was  "basad  upon  lies." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning this  subject,  in  a  recent  hearing. 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Inlorrned 
the  committee,  upon  my  questioning  him 
about  political  prisoners  now  In  Greece, 
that  the  present  regime  In  Greece  holds 
a  fewer  number  of  political  prisoners 
now  than  the  government  of  former 
President  George  Papandreou. 

I  had  a  check  made  by  the  intelligence 
community,  as  I  did  not  believe  at  the 
time  what  he  said  was  correct,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  not  so.  I  am  saying  tills 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  public  generally,  that 
this  is  a  misrepresentation.  They  either 
are  misinformed  or  they  are  not  very 
truthful. 

When  former  President  George 
Papandreou  came  into  ofllce,  he  fotmd 
quite  a  number,  as  many,  they  believe 
now.  although  it  is  not  absolutely  accu- 
rate, as  l.OOO,  who  had  been  incarcerated 
by  the  previous  regime. 

I  am  told  on  good  authority  now  that 
President  Papandreou  released  most  ol 
them.  Only  a  handful  were  left  a  few 
months  after  he  had  been  in  office.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  nothing  like  as  many  in- 
carcerated under  that  regime  as  are  be- 
ing presently  held  under  the  current  mili- 
tary regime  In  Greece. 


VB    MttJTARY  OPERATIONS  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. I  received  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Deferise,  concerning  VB. 
mllitajT  operations  In  Cambodia,  which 
exemplifies  the  problems  confronting 
Congress— or.  at  least,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee — in  examining  exec- 
utive branch  policies  in  Southeast  Asia, 
or  aroimd  the  world  for  tliat  matter. 

At  a  press  conference  on  May  8,  in 
commenting  on  the  plan  for  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Cambodia,  the 
President  said  that  he  expected  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  would  come  out 
at  the  same  time  our  forces  did  because 
"when  we  come  out  our  logistical  sup- 
port and  air  support  will  also  come  out 
with  them."  On  June  3  the  President 
backed  away  from  this  commitment  end 
said  that  after  July  1  there  will  be  U.S. 
air  missions  In  Cambodia  *to  interdict 
the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and  ma- 
teriel where  I  find  that  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men 
in  South  VletDftm." 
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Follon'ing  press  reports  that  American 
ftghter-bonibers  were  fb'ing  support  mis- 
sions for  Cambodian  troops  as  far  as  100 
miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretao'  of  Defenae  on 
June  33  to  obtain  information  for  the 
Committee  on  the  restrictions  applica- 
ble to  U.S.  air  operations  In  Cambodia. 
On  July  16  the  committee  received  a  top 
secret  letter  from  Dennis  J.  Doolln. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs,  which 
did  not  provide  any  specific  details  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  those  opera- 
tions, as  had  been  requested.  I.  therefore, 
repeated  the  committee's  request  In  a 
letter  dated  July  30. 

After  waiting  nearly  3  months  more, 
while  reports  appeared  In  the  press  al- 
most daily  of  U.S.  air  operations  in  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces,  Mr.  Doolin 
finally  replied,  stating  that  he  was  "un- 
able to  respond  to  your  request  for  the 
specific  details  relative  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  U-S.  air  operations 
in  Cambodia  inasmuch  as  this  would  in- 
volve a  discussion  of  disclosure  of  speci- 
fic Rules  of  Engagement  and  operating 
rules  relating  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  war."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  exchange  of  correspondence,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Doolin's  letter  which 
was  classified  Top  Secret,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

JmtT  33. 1970. 
Bon.  Melttk  R.  Lazrd. 
SfcTftary  of  Defense, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  SsxartkMT:  t  enclose  an  article 
from  thla  morning's  Waahtngtan  pMt  con- 
ceniiug  U.3.  air  operations  m  Cambodl*.  I 
should  appredute  your  providing  the  Com- 
mittee wlrb  spectflc  details  on  current  re- 
strlc"pns  Lnipoeed — geocntphlc,  tactical,  and 
other— «)nc«mlng  Uniwd  Stat«8  air  op«ra- 
tions  in  Cambodia  and  Information  as  to  any 
cbang«s  that  have  been  made  in  these  re- 
sirlccions  since  April  30. 

would  you  also  please  supply  the  Conualt- 
tee  with  the  detailed  Inatmccions  governing 
U-S.  air  support  of  any  Kind  to  aid  South 
Vie^nzunese  or  Cambodian  farces  involved  In 
pDund  flc:h*-lng  and  spedflc  information  con- 
cerr.Ing  :he  number  of  times,  If  any.  United 
States  oircr^t  have  been  involved  In  naatst- 
ing  non-17 .S  forces  tnvc^ved  In  ground  fight- 
ing beyond  the  21  -7  mite  limit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  PnUBRICHT. 

Chairman. 

PSHTACOK   SaTS   XJJ3.  PLANXS   AtZ   STKBUNC 

Deep  Into  Camsodia 
(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

American  flghter-bombers  have  been  strik- 
ing deep  Into  Cambodia  against  new  enemy 
tnfUtr3tiOQ  routes  for  the  past  week,  the 
Defense  Department  acknowledged  yester- 
day. 

Sources  indicated  that  the  "intenUcUon" 
raids  have  been  authorized  as  far  aa  100 
miles  from  the  South  Vtetnatoese  border, 
well  beyond  the  21.7-mlle  Umlt  established 
by  President  Nixon  for  ground  forces  in 
Cambodia. 

Pentagon  press  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Prled- 
heim  say  the  sCrlkea  were  aimed  at  new  ene- 
my supply  Unea  posing  a  threat  to  U^.  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  Sources,  however,  sug- 
gested that  raids  might  well  Include  harass- 


ment of  enemy  troops  spotted  In  Cambodian 
ground  fighting  along  the  way. 

According  to  a  United  Press  International 
dispatch  from  Saigon.  U.3.  wurplancs  have 
Oown  support  missions  for  Cambodian  troops 
as  far  west  as  Kompong  Thorn,  a  provincial 
caplul  100  miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
border. 

Prledhelm  declined  to  comment  on  the  re- 
port, saying  only  that  "our  organized  (air) 
campaign  is  not  a  campaign  to  save  Cam- 
bodia." 

Be  said  the  &Lr  strikes  began  "in  the  last 
week."  They  might  continue  beyond  June 
30.  the  deadline  set  for  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  ground  forces  from  Cambodia,  be  said. 
The  air  missions,  he  said,  are  being  di- 
rected prlniarlly  at  Se  Kong  and  Mekong 
river  routes  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  developing  in  C^ambodla  since  President 
Nixon  ordered  ground  attacks  on  enemy 
sanctuaries  near  the  South  Vietnamese 
border. 

Recently.  Prledhelm  said,  "it  became  obvi- 
ous to  our  commanders  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  shift  their  supply  Unea  to  the 
west  .  .  .  further  away  from  South  Vietnam." 
By  now,  be  said,  the  Communist  forces  have 
established  a  small  but  recognisable  flow  of 
supplies  and  men  that  can  be  hit  from  the 
air. 

The  Defense  Department  described  the 
missions  as  carefully  planned  and  carried 
out  In  close  "personal  coordination  with 
Cambodian  mlUtary  authorities"  as  well  as 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

First  hint  of  the  new  raids  came  over  the 
weekend  with  the  announcement  In  Saigon 
of  the  loss  of  an  F-4  Phantom  fighter- 
bomber  during  an  "interdiction"  mission 
over  CamtKMUa.  It  crashed  Thursday  some- 
where west  of  South  Vietnam's  Darlac  Prov- 
ince. 

Officials  added  more  details  yesterday  both 
here  and  In  Saigon. 

tn  his  June  3  address  on  the  progress  of 
the  Cambodian  operation.  President  Nixon 
held  c^en  the  prospect  of  the  raids,  though 
not  directly  in  support  of  Cambodian  troops. 
He  said  the  only  U.S-  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  beyond  June  30  would  be  "olr  mis- 
sions to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy 
troops  and  materiel  where  I  find  this  U  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our 
men    in   South    Vietnam." 

Officials  here  and  in  Saigon  declined  to 
spell  out  the  precautions  laid  down  for  the 
air  raids,  beyond  calling  restrictions  on  the 
pilots  "very  elaborate." 

According  to  one  report,  warning  leaflets 
are  dropped  cautioning  Cambodian  villages  to 
stay  close  to  home  at  night;  shrines  and  vil- 
lages ore  avoided,  and  no  firing  or  bombing 
con  be  undertaken  without  a  go-alieud  from 
Cambodian  officials  accompanying  each 
mission. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  yesterday 
from  Indochina: 

Enemy  forces  were  reported  to  be  quitting 
Komiwng  Thorn.  North  Vietnamese  c^- 
tured  about  half  the  Cambodian  provincial 
capital  Saturday  and  held  It  over  the  week- 
end despite  air  strikes. 

In  Saigon,  the  U.S.  Command  dljcloied 
that  parts  of  two  battalions  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) began  pulling  out  of  Cambodia.  Be- 
fore this  operation.  9,700  Americans  were  in 
Cambodia. 

Famines  of  French  military  advisers  In 
Cambodia  are  being  sent  home.  Informed 
sources  In  Phnom  Penh  said.  The  more  than 
ISO  French  advisers  are  expected  to  remain 
for  the  time  being,  but  they  are  plasrlng  an 
increasingly  insignificant  role,  working  only 
in  headquarters  and  not  in  the  field. 

The  departure  Is  only  the  latest  In  the 
widespread  evacuation  of  dependents  of  for- 
eign residents  because  of  the  fear  the  capital 
will  be  attacked.  Some  embassies,  have  also 
pared  their  staffs.  An  exception  is  the  U.S. 


emliasBy  which  has  more  than  doubled  from 
the  11  staffers  present  three  months  ago. 

U.S.  Sen  ATX. 

CoMMrrrKS  on  Forxign  Rzlations. 

July  30,  1970. 
Hon.  DxNNis  J.  DoouN, 
Deputy  AasUtant  Secretary  {ISA). 
Department  of  Defenee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  Dooun:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  16  In  response  to  mine  of  June 
33  concerning  restrictions  governing  VS. 
air  operations  In  Camtxidla. 

Your  letter  did  not  supply  the  Informa- 
tion I  requested.  Would  you  please  supply 
to  the  Committee  specific  details  on  the  re* 
strlctlons  Imposed  both  by  Cambodian  and 
our  own  officials  on  VS.  air  operations  In 
that  country,  particularly  those  relating  to 
geographical  limits.  Would  you  also  please 
provide  the  Information  requested  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  my  letter  concerning  the 
specific  instructions  and  operational  Infor- 
mation about  U.S.  air  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  forces. 

I  am  unable  to  see  what  Information  In 
paragraphs  four  and  five  of  your  letter  justi- 
fies the  classification  Top  Secret — Sensitive. 
Would  you  plea.5e  advise  exactly  what  infor- 
mation in  these  paragraph!  is  Top  Secret — 
Sensitive  that  was  either  not  Included  in 
preceding  paragraphs  of  your  letter,  made 
public  earlier  by  Government  officials,  or  not 
likely  to  be  known  by  the  enemy  already. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Piii.aaSGHT. 

Chairman. 


Assistant  SacRXTAar  or  DxrcNSX. 
Washtnffton.  D.C,  September  24, 1970, 
Hon.  J.  W.  TvtamiGBT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Chazkuan:  This  Is  in  response 
to  yoiir  letter  of  July  30,  1070  concerning 
air  operations  in  Cambodia  and  Is  supple- 
mental to  my  letter  to  you  of  July  16,  1970. 

In  his  radio  and  television  address  on  June 
3.  1970.  President  Nixon  clearly  defined  US. 
government  policy  by  stating,  in  effect,  that 
Qlr  operations  will  be  conducted  in  Cam- 
bodia to  interdict  enemy  supplies,  communi- 
cations and  personnel  whenever  such  opera- 
tions will  benefit  or  enhance  the  safety  and 
security  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  In  South 
VleTnam. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  publicly  reaffirmed  that  policy. 
For  example,  in  a  news  conference  on  June 
30. 1970.  Secretary  Laird  said: 

"I  stated  before  the  Foreign  Relatlcns 
Committee  the  primary  reasons  for  carrying 
on  Blr  activities  in  Cambodia  will  be  the 
Interdicting  of  supplies  and  materiel,  inter- 
diction of  personnel,  to  protect  Americans  in 
Vietnam,  to  protect  our  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram, to  make  withdrawals  of  American 
troops  a  continuing  process  and  to  reduce 
American  casualues." 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  an  ancillary  or  collateral  l>enefit 
accruing  to  the  Cambodian  government  from 
these  Interdiction  missions.  Secretary  Laird 
further  stated : 

"As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will  continue  to 
keep  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  reduction 
of  American  casualties  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  believe  this  use  of  alrpower  in  Cambodia, 
which  is  coordinated  with  the  Cambodian 
government.  Is  a  good  use  of  U.S.  military 
assets  In  that  area  and  Is  part  of  the  program 
which  I  believe  Is  so  important  to  keep  Amer- 
ican casualties  at  a  very  low  rate." 

With  reference  to  geographical  limits  being 
placed  on  air  operations,  the  Secretary.  In 
testimony  before  yoxir  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  tesufied  that  the  llnUtatlon  on 
our  ground  forces  did  not  apply  to  air  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia. 
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I  am  unable  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
the  specific  details  relative  to  the  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  VS.  air  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia inasmuch  as  this  would  Involve  a  dls- 
cuaalon  or  disclosure  of  specific  Rules  of  En- 
gagement and  operating  rules  relating  to 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  war.  In  Deputy 
Secretary  David  Packard's  letter  to  you  of 
11  June  1970.  It  was  Indicated  that  opera- 
tional procedures  and  methods  Involving  the 
risk  of  life  or  safety  of  mUitary  personnel 
were  not  to  be  disseminated  outside  the 
Executive  Branch.  As  a  matter  of  foct.  be- 
cause of  their  sensitivity  in  terms  of  possible 
Increased  hazards  to  our  pilots,  the  rules  of 
engagement  and  implementing  operating 
rules  for  Cambodia  are  closely  held  within 
the  Executive  Branch  Itself. 

Paragraphs  four  and  five  of  my  earlier  let- 
ter were  originally  one  and  daaslfled  Top 
Secret — Sensitive  because  they  disclose  the 
geographical  txjundartea  in  Cambodia  within 
which  certain  types  of  missions  are  author- 
ized. Such  Information  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  enemy.  I  agree  with  you,  however, 
that  when  they  ore  separated,  as  was  done 
In  my  letter,  the  fifth  paragraph  no  longer 
warrants  the  classification  Top  Secret — Sen- 
sitive. 
I  hope  this  information  is  useful. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  J.  Doolin. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.   PULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   it 

appears  that  the  executive  branch 
learned  little,  if  anything,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  trying  to  fight  a  secret  war 
in  Laos.  It  has  now  switched  ttie  secrecy 
to  Cambodia.  The  enemy  forces  know 
where  and  to  what  extent  U.S.  planes 
arc  conducting  air  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  Cambodians  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  know  the  extent  of  the  air 
support  their  ground  forces  receive  from 
our  planes.  But  Congress,  which  repre- 
sents the  people  who  pay  for  the  planes, 
the  bombs,  and  the  bullets,  and  supply 
the  bodies  is  denied  the  same  informa- 
tion— information  essential  to  apprais- 
ing the  course  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  our  current  policy.  I  shows 
quite  clearly  how  far  the  pendulum  of 
power  has  swimg  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  how  far  Congress  has  to  go 
to  regain  it?  proper  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  our  Nations  foreign  policy. 

Moat  disturbing  of  all  It  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
spects the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 


to  be  heard.  I  seriously  doubt  whetiier 
the  maU  services  of  this  NaUon  provide 
for  such  speedy  delivery  of  letters— even 
if  they  are  sent  special  delivery. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  I  have  from  the  counsel  of  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  U.S.  fur  Industry 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  letter  con- 
cerns the  effect  the  mink  quota  provision, 
as  written,  and  apparently  accepted  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  have 
on  the  American  fur  industry.  Arnold 
Mayer,  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Union,  has 
made  repeated  representations  to  my  of- 
fice on  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RouEco  Chemicals,  Ihc, 
New  York,  N.Y..  August  25, 1970. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
VS.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HONOSABLE  Sn :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  response  of  June  2&th  to  our  original 
objection  to  bills  presented  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Glycine. 

Subsequently,  these  two  blUs  were  in- 
cluded In  the  overall  Trade  Act  of  1»70  H.R. 
18970.  We  realize  there  Is  little  that  can  be 
done  to  oppose  this  obscure  measure  con- 
tained within  the  overall  Act  In  the  Houte. 
We  do.  however,  want  to  have  a  bearing 
in  the  Senate,  snd  are  taking  the  means,  as 
per  attached  letter,  of  advising  all  Senators 
of  our  reelings  In  this  regard.  We  know  your 
thoughts  In  this  matter  regarding  the  Trade 
Bill,  and  realise  that  they  are  sympathetic 
to  our  reelings. 

We  thant  you  for  this  consideration. 
Voy  truly  yours. 

RosEco  Chbmitai.s.  Inc.. 
M.  L.  RosiarTHAL. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  TRADE  BILL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  questioned  some  of  the  remarks 
I  had  made  on  glycine  which  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  strict  quota  provision  of  the 
trade  bill  of  1970  which  is  now  before 
the  Congress  is  passed. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Bjvker's  mtervention  of 
October  11 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  WTitten  to  me  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents on  this  subject  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  note  that  the  constituent 
who  wrote  this  letter  asked  to  be  heard 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  His 
request  was  denied.  He  also  received 
word  of  the  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings— as  did  most  of  the  Nation — on  Fri- 
day morning.  He  was  ins-tructed  to  have 
a  statement  to  the  Finance  Committee 
by  close  of  business  Monday,  If  he  wished 


SEPTKkCSSS  1.   1070. 

HoNoaASLS  Sn:  There  Is  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  **mde  Act 
of  1970"  HR  18870. 

Incorporated  In  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion is  an  obscure  measure  to  restrict  the 
imports  and  raise  the  duty  at  Glycine  (Page 
54,  Sec.  344) ,  a  product  of  mterest  to  us. 

Unfortunately  this  product  has  been  made 
part  of  such  an  Important  controversial  bill. 
It  is  an  anomaly,  and  I  respectfully  request 
consideration  be  given  to  eliminate  the  Item 
Glycine  from  the  bUl,  shOFuld  the  Aiuse  of 
Represenutlvea  pass  it,  and  It  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

My  reasons  for  opposition  to  this  partlcu- 
Isx  part  of  the  bill  are  as  Idlo-tn: 

1)  There  is  only  one  VS.  producer  of  Gly- 
cine, and  he  consumes  two  thirds  of  this 
production. 

2)  Due  to  an  anU-dumplng  action  (VS. 
Tariff  Commission  Investigation  AA19ai-61; 
TC  Pub).  313,  February  1970)  only  one  for- 
eign producer  (Holland,  through  our  com- 
pany) Is  presently  entering  supplies  In  the 
US. 

3)  The  antl-dumplng  commission  report 
states  that  no  evidence  was  found  to  cause 
the  American  producer  to  lower  his  seUlng 
price  or  lose  sales. 

4)  Due  to  substantial  Increased  usage  for 
Glycine,  both  the  American  producer  and  we 
are  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  mate- 
rial is  actually  allocated. 

5)  Selling  prices  are  firm  and  expected  to 
go  up  unless  the  shortage  of  material  Is 
reUeved. 

This  measure  to  restrict  Imports  and  raise 
the  duty  of  Glycine  is  completely  contrary  to 
the  actual  conditions  applicable  to  the  sale 
of  this  product.  It  wlU  definitely  lead  to  a 


restraint   of   free   trade,   and   give   the  U.S. 
manufacturer  complete  control. 

I  earnestly  recommend  your  wholehearted 
opposition  to  this  unfair  measure  should  IX 
be  presented  before  you. 
Thanking  you.  we  are 
Very  truly  youn. 

RoBzco  Chxmicals,  Inc. 

M.  L.  BOSENTBSI^ 


JSMES  B.  SHAIP, 

Washington  D.C,  September  28,  1970. 
Re  Section  343— HJl.  18970. 
Mr.  Ktnneth  GtrcKTKOt, 
Special  Assistant  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  JtttiU, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
DEsa  Ma.  GoENTHEg:   Senator  Javits  has 
requested  that  I.  as  counsel  for  Important 
segmenu  of  the  VS.  fur  industry,  present  to 
you  facts  which  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  amendment  of  the  Tmde  Act  of  1970  to 
eliminate  certain  provisions. 

To  save  the  Fur  Trade  (the  labor  force, 
brokers,  dealers,  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sors), a  New  York  State  centered  Industry, 
from  alnxost  complete  demise.  Sec.  343(a) 
must  be  deUted  trom  the  bill.  The  Trade 
has  no  objection  to  paragraphs  (b>  and  (c) 
of  Section  343.  which  would  eliminate  the 
embargo  now  in  Headnole  4  of  Subpart  B. 
Part  5,  Schedule  1.  Elimination  of  the  em- 
bargo would  be  advantageous  to  the  labor 
force  in  which  unemployment  Is  lilgh  and  to 
the  trade.  However,  the  elimination  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  Section  343  Is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  labor  force  and  trade  than 
IS  the  repeal  of  Headnote  4  (the  embargo) 
which  Is  provided  under  paragraph  (.b)  of 
Sec.  343. 

In  order  that  you  may  gather  the  Import 
of  the  required  elimination  of  Paragraph 
(a)  of  Sec.  343,  I  attach  to  this  letter  cer- 
tain data  and  documenu  related  to  two  dif- 
ferent faceu  of  the  situation: 

1.  The  lack  of  necessity  for  any  toriS 
quota  as  provided  under  Sec.  343  as  to  Mink 
Furskins:  The  mcluslon  of  the  larlfl  quota 
provided  by  paragraph  (a)  of  Sec.  343  is 
without  Juatiflcauan-  The  facts  supporting 
this  statement  are  briefly  but  adequately  set 
forth  m  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
July  23,  1070  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Appendix  A).  The  sute- 
ment  in  that  letter  that  tbe  present  crisis 
in  domestic  mink  ranchers'  circles  is  the 
result  of  economic  conditions  rather  than 
imports  is  fully  supported  by  three  docu- 
ments attached  marked  Appendices  B.  C  and 
D  respectively.  Appendix  B  Is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  appearing  in  tbe  Fur  RancUer.  Septem- 
ber 1970  issue,  entitled  "Mink  Price  Sup- 
ports Advocated  by  AMRA."  written  by  Otto 
Pavek.  Vice  President  of  the  American  Mink 
R&nchers'  Association.  Mr.  Pavek  openly 
admits  that  the  tight  money  and  low  eco- 
nomic levels  currently  prevailing  are  at  the 
scat  of  the  ranchers"  current  problems. 

Appendix  C  is  a  copy  of  the  joint  state- 
ment of  the  undersigned  and  B.  H.  Hessel  of 
the  American  Fur  Merchants'  Association  on 
June  9.  1970  tiefore  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  A  pa£;e  eununary  is  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  this  testimony  but 
reference  to  tbe  statement  may  be  had  for 
the  lacts  fully  backing  up  the  summary. 

Appendix  D  Is  a  comparison  of  the  raw 
mink  furakln  imports  lor  the  flrs:  eight 
months  of  the  current  marketing  season, 
that  season  being  December  1969  through 
November  1970.  The  dramatic  decreases  tn 
imports  are  evident.  The  picture  presented 
by  Appendix  D  is  indeed  not  the  sort  of  pic- 
ture whioh  can  Justify  Import  quotas. 

Finally,  an  to  the  4.6  million  duty  free  im- 
port quota,  I  must  add  the  foUowing: 

The  curve  m  world  and  VS.  consumption 
of  mink  mraklns  has  twen  almost  oonsUnUy 
upward — receding  only  when  economic  con- 
ditions recede  such  as  tbey  did  In  1969.  Ap- 
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pu-cot  vs.  coiuumptlon  was  reported  In  the 
1968  Tariff  CommiMion  report  u  followi; 
Apparent  domeMtic  eoruumptton   (tale*  plus 
imports  minus   export*  of   b<^h   domestic 
ond  foreign  vxerchandUt) 

IMllUon  lurtkiiul 
Average: 

i9*»-57 4-0 

195a-«a . 6.  2 

1963-«7 9  3 

Annual: 

1963 - - 8  0 

19M 8-< 

1965 9  2 

1966 10.  3 

1967  __ 10.2 

No  acctirate  flgures  are  available  as  to  ap- 
pATvat  coiutimpUou  for  years  subsequent  to 
11W7.  The  economic  slovdov-D  of  1969-70  has 
unquasUonabl;  temporarily  baited  tbe  up- 
»ftrtl  curve  sbown  by  these  statistics — but 
only  icmporarlly  As  our  affluence  Increases, 
as  the  population  tncreasea — mink  consump- 
tion win  increase  for  mink  Is  the  most  ver- 
satile and  popular  fur  available  to  satisfy  the 
resulting  increasing  consumer  demands.  The 
curve  shown  by  the  Commission  report  will 
continue  upward  in  the  next  decade  and  the 
decade  succeeding  that. 

Yet  the  4-8  million  duty  free  quota  pro- 
vided by  Sec.  843  contains  no  growth  formiila 
as  In  the  case  of  textiles,  and  shoes.  It  is 
ftied!  The  likelihood  of  obtaining  any  nmend- 
ment  to  this  little  noticed  section  of  the 
T3US  for  many  years  to  come  Is  negltffible 
But  the  Impact  of  the  quota  on  the  fur  trade 
win  be  highly  detrimental  as  our  economic 
situation  Improves  and  O.S  consumption 
grows  from  the  10  million  mmk  furakln  level 
of  196«  and  19«7  shown  by  the  above  statis- 
tic* to  a  15  million  and  poaelbly  20  million 
skin  level  m  the  next  ten  yeara.  Note  t^at 
the  average  consumption  1956-67  was  4.0 
million  with  an  over  100%  increase  m  con- 
sumption by  I9««.  19«T.  Hiatorr  wUl  surely 
repeat  Itself. 

Thus  the  fur  industry  feara  the  appetite  oX 
the  U.3.  mink  ranchers  for  high  profits  and 
low  prtxluction  with  flied  ceilings  on  com- 
petitive imports.  The  industry  believes  the 
ranchers'  policies  will  not  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  Industry  or  of  the  consumer*. 

For  these  reasons  they  urge  their  repre- 
seatatlves  in  Congress  to  euher  vote  against 
the  bill  or  to  support  an  amendment  in  the 
S-natc  which   will   delete  Sec.   343(a). 

2  The  46  million  quota  i*  either  a  fraud 
cr  on  absolute  mi'age: 

The  term  "fursklns"  and  **«kln«"  are  de- 
nned in  Headnote  No.  2  to  Schedule  1.  part  6. 
Subpart  B  of  the  T3US  as  foUows; 
"2.  As  used  in  this  subpart — 
"(a)   The  terms  "furskins"  or  "fkins"  in- 
clude the   whole  skins,  or  cuttings,   heads. 
paws,  tails,  or  other  parts  of  whole  skins, 
whether  or  not  assembled  Into  plates,  mat*. 
linings,  strips,  crosses,  or  similar  forme  •  "  •." 
To  reinforce  that  definition  the  4.8  million 
quota  provided  In  Sec.  343  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970  provides  that  the  quota  shall  consist 
of   "an    aggregate   quantity   of"   4.6   million 
"skins   I  or  pieces  of  skins)    entered   In   any 
calfTi^^'"  year." 

Then,  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  fur  Industry 
as  If  there  was  any  conceivable  question 
about  u  In  view  of  the  above  provision,  the 
Majority  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Ueans  on  H^.  18970  contains  the  t<A' 
lowing  statement  at  page  56: 

"'In  determining  the  number  of  skins  and 
pieces  of  skins  for  quota  purposes,  each  of 
the  individual  plecea  assembled  into  a  plate, 
mat,  lining,  strip,  croee.  or  slinllar  form 
would  be  counted." 

Prom  the  above  It  Is  clear  that  each 
"piece"  of  mink  furakln  Imported  In  any 
calendar  year  either  sewn  together  or  not 
sewn  must  be  regarded  as  a  "fuU"  mink 
furskln  for  the  purpoees  of  the  quota. 

It  Is  now  clear  from  evidence  gathered  in 
the  past  few  d»yi  that  not  only  several  mil- 


lion whole  skins  are  Imported  each  year  but 
in  addition  there  la  Imported  in  each  year  30 
to  50  million  plecea  of  scrap  mink  furaklns 
sewn  together  In  tbe  form  of  "bodies''  and 
an  uncertain  quantity  of  unsewn  together 
pieces  of  mink  furskln  scraps  also  reaching 
into  the  millions. 

The  unsewn  material  (beads,  paws,  tails 
and  trlmmmgs)  is  imported  largely  from 
Canada,  being  scrap  generated  in  the  Cana- 
dian fur  manufacturing  trade.  It  Is  exported 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  where  it 
is  Joined  with  similar  scrap  generated  by  tbe 
U-S.  mink  fur  manufacturing  industry  and 
shipped  to  Greece. 

In  Greece  tbe  scrap  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  la  sorted,  matched,  trimmed  and 
sewn  together  in  what  were  once  known  in 
the  language  of  the  US.  Tariff  laws  u 
"plates,  mau.  linings,  strips  and  crosses" 
but  which  are  now  generally  known  as 
"bodies"  t.e  plecea  from  40"  to  45"  long 
and  SO"  to  95"  wide,  each  body  being  suf- 
ficient to  permit  one  fur  coat  or  garment 
to  be  cut  from  It. 

The  U.S.  fur  manufacturing  industry  for 
years  had  to  Junk  the  dressed  irimmln^  gen- 
erated in  the  fur  garment  manufacturing 
proceas.  Some  years  ago  Greek  merchants  In 
New  York  commenced  to  buy  this  scrap  in 
bales,  send  It  to  Greece  where  It  is  sewn 
together  by  highly  skilled  labor  and  sold 
as  bodies."  Currently  about  400,000  pounds 
of  such  scraps  are  shipped  to  Greece  annually 
for  production  of  bodies  there  and  about 
80.000  to  90.000  pounds  of  "bod.ee"  are  re- 
turned CO  the  VS.  annually,  the  balance  be- 
ing aold  by  Greek  manufacturers  to  buyers 
in  otber  countries.  The  bodies  returned  to  tbe 
United  States  are  made  up  of  from  1^0 
to  20.000  individual  pieces  sewn  tocether. 
Tbe  average  number  of  pieces  la  over  2.000 
tn  a  "body"  so  that  total  "pieces''  imported 
In  the  form  of  "plates,  mats."  etc.  la  between 
30  and  60  million  annually. 

Tbe  Greek  mercbanu  export  lo  the  United 
States  bodies  made  up  of  one  about  '^4  of 
tbe  scraps  they  import  from  tbe  U.S.,  the 
b&Iance  going  in  tbe  form  of  bodies  to  other 
countries,  largely  West  Germany  and 
Sweden. 

The  Greek  Oovenuneat  oOlclal  statistics 
for  1967  (the  latest  available)  are  available 
as  to  imports  and  exports  of  such  material 
They  are  not  broken  down  between  mink 
other  fur  scraps  or  bodies,  but  the  data  re- 
lating to  Imports  from  tbe  U.S.  and  exports 
to  the  U.S.  Is  believed  by  knowledgeable 
persons  in  Che  fur  trade  to  be  composed  of 
90S:  or  more  of  mink: 

CrceA:  Imports  of  "Kxtremeties  ami  scrap* 

for  fur  in  irregular  forms"  Total   13,0«5J78 

pounds  of  value  in  U.S.  dollars  of  12.454.000 

Of  which  there  are  imported  from — 

U.S.:  376,504  pounds  at  •1.76  a  pound  for 

a  total  of  9666,000. 

W.  Germany:  826.629  pounds  at  •!  86  a 
pound  for  a  total  of  11.534.000. 

Total  Greek  Exports  of  "plates,  crosses 
and  similar  forms  composed  of  irregular 
shapes  .wrrops  seicn  together": 

Total  699.538  pounds  of  a  value  In  TJJS. 
dollars  of  •7,630,000. 
Of  which  there  were  exported  t<K— 
U.S.:   79.794  pounds  at  (9.67  a  pound  for 
total  of  •771.000. 

W.  Germany:  400342  pounds  at  veSO  a 
pound  for  total  of  •3,485.000. 

Sweden:  92,620  pounds  at  SIS.?!  a  pound 
for  total  of  •1.4A6.000. 

The  VS.  mink  ranchers  who  have  so  long. 
without  Justification,  sought  Import  quotas 
(twice  recommended  against  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  In  the  last  12  years)  have 
never  sought  control  of  Imports  of  "pieces" 
of  mink  whether  or  not  sewn  together — but 
only  of  whole  "skins."  Now  due  to  bad  drafts- 
manship In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
they  find  themselves  with  a  windfall".  The 
importation  In  tbe  first  week  of  January  in 
any  calendar  year  of  2300  Greek-mode 
"bodies"  made  up  of  an  average  of  2000  pieces 


each  ol  scrap  mink  (even  If  made  largely 
from  scraps  of  U.8.  bred  and  raised  mlnkt 
would  fill  the  4.6  million  quota  and  not  a 
single  whole  skin  could  be  Imported.  Or.  the 
Importation  of  a  few  bales  of  scrap  from 
Canada  for  reexport  to  Greece,  each  bale  con- 
taining several  hundred  thousand  scraps 
worth  •1.75  a  pound  when  reexported  to 
Greece  would  fill  the  quota  and  not  a  single 
whole  skin  could  be  Imported. 

This  result  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  thus  far  shown  no  Inclination  to  elimi- 
nate 

The  clearest  solution  is  the  elimination  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  Sec,  343.  In  lieu  thereof,  if 
an  unneceasary  and  uncalled  for  quota  Is 
to  be  retained,  the  language  of  Sec.  343(a) 
of  the  bill  must  be  changed  to  read  as  per 
the  attached  draft  marked  Appendix  E  to 
eliminate  from  the  quota  sewn  together  and 
unsewn  together  scrap  material.  If  that 
amendment  was  adopted,  no  circumvention 
by  way  of  cutting  up  whole  skins  la  likely,  for 
cutting  a  mink  skin  Into  pieces,  particularly 
small  pieces,  very  substantially  reduces  Its 
value.  It  can  no  longer  be  "let  out"  or  worked 
Into  the  better  garments.  Tbe  smaller  the 
pieces  the  lower  the  value.  There  Is  attached 
as  Appendix  F  the  only  available  statistics 
from  the  Depanment  of  Commerce  relative 
to  the  volume  of  Imports  of  mats,  plates, 
etc.  and  of  tails,  paws.  etc. 

This  letter  is  long  but  the  facts  are  com- 
plicated. Concurrent  with  the  delivery  of  the 
letter.  I  will  show  you  samples  of  the  sewn 
together  scraps  making  up  these   Imported 

bodies."  These  45"x  90  '  pieces  are  made  up 
from  1.500  to  22.000  pieces  per  body.  They 
are  dramatic  evidence  of  the  bad  drafcsman- 
Bhlp  pointed  out  above. 

The  help  of  tbe  Senator  and  his  staff  in 
the   situation   described   above   is   urgently 
needed   If  the   fur   industry   snd   Its  labor 
force  is  to  survive. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Sharp. 


BANKERS  ASSIST  MmORITY 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  woiUd 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  an  inier- 
esting  and  valuable  propofial  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association  to  assist 
the  funding  of  minority -owned  banks 
across  the  country. 

The  association's  urban  affairs  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
Mahon  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In 
New  York,  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  tievelopment  bank,  which  would  serve 
the  equity  needs  of  minority- owned 
banks.  Shares  in  the  development  bank 
would  be  subscribed  to  by  major  urban 
banks:  it  is  hoped  that  as  much  as  SIO 
million  will  be  raised  in  this  maimer.  The 
development  bank  would  in  turn  buy 
nonvoting  stock  of  banks  owned  princi- 
pally by  blacks  or  members  of  otber 
minority  groups;  this  would  supply  such 
banks  with  the  capital  they  need  for  the 
continued,  safe  expansion  of  services  to 
minority  communities. 

Several  New  York  bankers  were  instru- 
mental tn  the  discussion  stage  of  this 
proposal,  including  Mr.  McMahon  and 
Mr.  William  Hudglns.  of  the  Freedom 
National  Bank.  It  is  anticipated  that 
New  York  banks  will  also  play  a  major 
role  in  the  financing  of  the  proposed 
development  bank. 

I  think  that  the  bankers  have  come 
up  with  a  most  valuable  initiative.  The 
attempt  to  create  an  open  society,  in 
which  the  possibility  of  economic  ad- 
vancement is   available   to  all  persons 
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without  regard  to  race,  depends  In  large 
part  upon  the  willingness  of  private 
groups  to  nialce  imaginative  efforts  in 
their  ovra  areas  of  expertise.  I  believe 
that  the  banking  community  can  render 
the  Nation  an  important  service  by  Im- 
plementing this  proposal,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  see  the  banliers  of  New 
yorit  taking  a  leadership  role  In  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricobd  ac- 
counts of  the  development  bank  proixisal 
from  the  October  13.  1970.  Issues  of  the 
American  Banker  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  13. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 
as  foUows: 
IProm  tlie  Amerlcm  Binlier.  Oct.  13.  1970| 

ABA     UUIK     a*OVr     TlSTIMO     DIVK.OP1BENT 

Bank  Plam  To  Am  MiNoBrrT  b&kkb 
(By  PlilUlp  Broolie) 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. — The  American  Bank- 
ers AsfiodatlOD  urban  affairs  committee  wUl 
begin  Investigating  Immediately  a  prototype 
development  bank  prog-am  designed  to  put 
additional  capital  Into  minority-owned  banJu 
In  this  country,  it  was  announced  iiere  Mon- 
day. 

Thomaj  VI.  McMahon.  executive  vice  prea- 
Ident.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA.  New  York, 
vho  Is  chairman  of  the  urban  affairs  com- 
mittee, said  tlie  committee  lias  asked  each 
of  its  regional  chairman  across  the  nation 
to  go  iKick  to  their  respective  areas  and  to 
test  the  prototype  program  among  tunk  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  McMabon  deKnl>ed  tbe  development 
bank  as  a  structure  to  wliicb  ABA  memtwr 
baniu  would  autwcrlbe  to  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  buy  shares  In  banks  owned  by  black 
and  other  minority  groups. 

He  said  that  If  the  Idea  la  successful,  an 
estimated  110  million  could  be  cbaimeled 
Into  minority-owned  banks  within  the  first 
year  of  such  a  program.  The  910  million  fig- 
ure. Mr.  McMahon  aald.  Is  "only  on  a  prior 
guess  but  It  u  a  damned  good  guesa." 

The  urban  affairs  committee  ciialrman  em- 
phasized that  the  plan  Is  m  no  way  an 
attempt  to  dilute  nelghtxirhood  ownership 
of  black-owned  banks.  Nor  Is  the  oommlnee 
in  any  way  critical  of  tbe  activities  of  minor- 
ity-owned' baniu  In  tbe  VS.,  he  added. 

But.  Mr.  McMahon  stated,  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  support  Increased  activity  they  will 
need   mcreased   capital. 

He  said  the  ABA  conunittee  has  been 
studying  such  a  program  for  a  development 
bank  for  tbe  last  three  or  four  monttu.  More- 
over, the  committee  has  asked  each  of  its 
regional  chairmen  to  report  back  tbe  reac- 
tions of  the  industry  at  the  next  urtian 
affairs  committee  meeting  scheduled  for  De- 
cember. 

"If  the  proposal  is  accepted,  we  will  make 
a  formal  recommendation  In  December,"  Blr. 
McMabon  stated. 

The  thanking  industry  already  has  pledged 
to  make  $1  billion  In  loans  to  minority  busi- 
nesses in  a  five-year  period.  Tbe  develop- 
ment bank  project.  If  approved,  would  be 
completely  separate  from  tbe  already  com- 
mitted loans. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Oct  13,  1970| 
Black-Heij}  Banks  Mat  Ott  Ftmti  Alo — 
UNoaai  TtNTATiva  Plan.  Nrw  CoMcaxif 
Wouu>  But  Stock  in  MiNoarrT  Ihstt- 
TunoNa — Pxnai  Rats's  Outlook — Hxad 
OP  Banksx  A&aociATioN  Sexs  Mobz  Cuts 
BUT  Not  Ukto,  Arm  Tsaa's  Eiro 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 
Miami  Beach.  Fla..  Octotier  11. — ^Tbe  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Ajsoetation  is  conslderlog  a  new 
progivm   to   pump    addltlooal   capital    Into 
black-owned  banka  acroos  tbe  country. 


While  the  details  of  the  proposal  are  still 
tentative  and  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  bank- 
ing hierarchy  gathered  here  for  the  aaaocla- 
tion'a  Mth  annual  convention,  tbe  plan 
would  involve  tbe  creation  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion that  would  buy  common  or  preferred 
atock  of  institutions  owned  by  memlKta  of 
minority  ethnic  groupa. 

Funds  for  the  new  corporation,  /vblcb 
l»nkera  here  say  might  l)e  similar  Co  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  would 
be  provided  largely  by  major  banks.  Tbey 
wotUd  subscribe  to  Its  sha.-ea  on  a  voluntary 
baala.  The  RF.C.  was  created  In  the  i^eprea- 
alon  CO  buy  stock  in  banks  that  were  In  finan- 
cial difficulty. 

METHOD     OP    OPISATIOH 

Bankers  emphasized  tn  converaatlona  here 
today  that.  In  comparing  the  proposed  new 
venture  to  the  RF.C.  they  were  not  Implying 
that  mlimrlty-owned  banks  were  experienc- 
ing any  general  difficulty  but  rather  were  de- 
scribing the  method  of  operation  that  mlgbt 
b«  used. 

The  propoaed  new  company.  U  it  la  created, 
would  represent  a  commitment  over  and 
above  the  existing  pledgee  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry to  make  gi-bllllOD  in  "sort"  loans  to 
minority  enterprises  over  a  five-year  period. 


MHJTABy  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJ*. 
176041  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 

not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  any  longer. 

However,  I  in  good  conscience  cannot 

vote  to  agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  argu- 
ments made  aliout  Culebra.  I,  too,  have 
been  in  many  House-Senate  conferences. 
I  Icnow  how  oiKtinate  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  can  be.  Perhaps  I  should 
use  the  word  "obdurate"  which  is  a  more 
Icindly  word.  Thus.  I  Icnow  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  w&s  up  against. 
However.  I  feel  that,  considering  his 
great  power  as  subcommittee  chairman. 
and  what  he  has  said  about  holding  the 
Navy  responsible  in  this  situation,  to- 
gether with  the  handle  he  has  that  is 
written  into  the  law.  namely,  the  reixirt, 
can  be  very  effective. 

I  must  say  that,  knowing  the  Senator 
from  Washington  as  I  do.  and  having 
heard  the  commitments  which  he  has 
made  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
to  its  that  the  pcopie  of  Culebra  really 
get  an  honest  break.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  quite  publicly  and  also  say  how 
deeply  I  have  felt  about  the  matter  as 
has  my  Junior  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  GooDELt..  who  sponsored  the 
original  amendment  to  stop  the  shelling 
of  Culebra.  This  Is  a  matter  that  disturbs 
our  whole  Puerto  RIcan  commimity  of 
New  York  which  today  numbers  about 
1  million  souls. 

Very  deep  feelings  are  involved  in  this 
matter. 


I.  too,  would  like  to  adopt  the  position 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Phlbricht)  as  he  reported  on  the 
expression  of  views  of  Ur.  CbfuovA,  tbe 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  page  36563  of  the  Rscomi  of  Octo- 
ber 13  in  the  other  body. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  con- 
cerns the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  accepted.  It  was  a  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  section  103.  to  prohibit 
any  possible  use  of  that  section  as  "back- 
door" authority  to  acquire  ABM  sites 
not  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  wiU 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  may  continue. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  to  section  103  of  tbe  Senate 
bill  was  dropped  in  conference.  The  pro- 
viso adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
reads: 

Prorided,  That  this  section  may  not  be  uaed 
as  authority  to  Initiate  deployment  of  any 
strateglo  weapons  syatem  at  any  site  not 
ocherwlse  specifically  authorized  by  lav. 

Mr.  E>re8ldent,  tbe  reason  for  dropping 
this  amendntent  and  the  reverse  Impli- 
cations which  may  occur  from  dropping 
it  are  important  because  of  the  way  In 
which  I  read  section  103 — which  Is  a 
complete  carryover  section,  as  the  Sena- 
tor explained,  from  previous  laws.  No 
one  really  worried  about  it  It  was  limited 
to  a  tlO  million  authorization  with  re- 
spect to  unforeseen  considerations  which 
caused  changes  in  Army  missions. 

It  did  permit  within  tbe  authorization 
"land  acquisition"  and  "site  prepara- 
tion." 

Now  these  concepts  tie  rlgh:  in  to  the 
ABM  situation,  where  really  only  SIO  mil- 
lion was  first  asked  for  the  "area  defetise" 
oriented  site  acquisitions. 

I  am  a  lawyer  and  have  worked  with 
lawyers  for  the  executive  departments 
for  years.  They  always  htmt  around  to 
find  something  that  will  cover  the  situa- 
tion that  their  bosses  want  covered.  I 
was  concerned  that  a  good  Defense  De- 
partment lawyer — and  there  are  lots  of 
them — would  find  this  section  and  say. 
"We  can  have  a  new  ABM  site.  Here 
Is  the  authority.  We  have  SlO  million.  We 
can  get  our  foot  In  the  door." 

That  was  the  reason.  The  Senator  was 
very  gracious.  He  said  he  would  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  which  he  did. 
However.  I  think  that  now  the  reverse 
implication  of  dropping  it  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained clearly  for  the  RiccniD. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond  to  the  proper 
question  put  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  House  committee  took  tbe  position 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  made  unnecessary  by  the 
passage  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
prtKurement  authorization  Dill  which 
contains  a  restrictive  section  in  title  TV 
specifically  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  by  that  act  or  by  any  other 
act  from  being  used  to  initiate  any  ABM 
deployments  other  than  those  specifi- 
cally authorized  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  bill. 
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The  Bpeciflic  section,  which  Is  now  law. 
is  section  402.  While  this  act.  the  pend- 
ing conference  report.  Is  subsequent  to 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act  legislation 
which  is  now  law,  I  would  say  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee  that  I 
concur  In  that  judgment. 

To  make  this  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history,  I  would  say  here  and  now  that 
section  402  applies  specifically  to  the 
area  attempted  to  be  covered  by  the 
Senator's  amendment.  In  addition,  so 
that  there  can  l)e  no  ambiguities  in  this 
matter.  I  should  point  out  that  even  If 
the  argument  should  be  made  the  other 
way,  I  would  say  that  is  invalid.  It  would 
be  necessary  under  the  emergency  au- 
thorization to  come  before  four  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress — ^the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  two  Hoases  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses — to  get  the  necessary  ap- 
proval under  the  emergency  provisions 
of  that  section. 

So.  I  want  to  say  categorically  that  as 
1  read  the  legislatiTe  history  and  record 
here,  section  402  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Act.  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  Just  a  few  days  ago.  is  ap- 
plicable and  that  section  103  of  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
could  not  be  used  as  authority  to  attempt 
to  build  a  new  site  .'someplace. 

The  sites  that  can  be  built  are  limited 
to  those  contained  In  section  402  of  the 
Procurement  Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
It  is  the  Senator's  opinion.  Including  the 
fact  that  being  cognizant  of  section  402, 
that  there  has  been  discussion  in  the 
conference,  and  it  not  having  been  re- 
pealed or  otherwise  affected,  that  the 
conferees  thereby  showed  their  Intention 
that  the  sections  should  be  read  to- 
gether— sections  103  and  402. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  Sec- 
tion 402  is  not  modified  by  Implication, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  very  much  that  will  suffice.  Cer- 
tainly the  Intent  is  clear.  We  will  rely 
on  his  interpretation  of  the  law  which, 
as  he  says,  may  or  may  not  be  airtight — 
and  I  think  he  is  correct  that  it  is  not 
airtight — and  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittees as  to  the  basis  for  this. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  light  of  my  state- 
ment. I  think  clearly  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  obligated  in  any  event 
to  come  before  all  four  committees.  As 
I  indicated  earlier  when  the  Senator's 
amendment  was  up.  this  authority  was 
never  used  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Defense  law- 
yers will  hasten  at  once  to  section  402. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'ifRD  of  West  Vh'ginla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtnuncK),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Caotjon).  the  Senator  from 


California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Dooo) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRIGBT).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Ooai>,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Ksnnecy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOe)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss\  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mosiue),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakbolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rdssill).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symikc- 
TON).  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydinc^s)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskis).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastorci  would  each  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aixin  and 
Mr.  Prodty),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fono).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Ooldwater).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATrauui),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusica),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mcrphy), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  i  , 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Smtth'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  i  are  necessaiily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McxDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndt),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtTRpHY) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smtth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tovi^ii)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6S, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Under  the  prevloa";  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill 
(HJl.  17970)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  tar  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.B.  17870)  making  approprlatloM 
tor  mllilary  construction  lor  tlie  Depart- 
ment ot  Deli-nse  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purp(3t.es,  re- 
ported wltli  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  typographical  error  on  page  3  of 
the  bill,  under  the  appropriation  for  De- 
fense agencies,  and  another  typo- 
graphical error  on  page  5  of  the  bill  under 
the  appropriation  for  family  housing. 

The  bill  on  the  calendar  Is  in  error  in 
showing  a  figure  of  $45,025,000  on  line  5, 
page  3,  since  the  committee  approved  an 
appropriation  of  S46.300.000.  In  addition, 
the  figure  of  $808,138,000  on  line  5,  page 
5.  is  In  error  since  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $804,153,000. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  correc- 
tions be  made: 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  "$45,025.- 
000"  and  insert  "$48,300,000  ". 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  out  "$808,138.- 
000  "  and  Insert  "$804,153,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oWectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  and  that  no  point  of  order  be  con- 
sidered as  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered- 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
fitrtke  out  $637,909,000"  and  insert  "Sesa.- 
996.000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  after  the  word  'ap- 
propriation". Etnlce  out  "W8S.67a.000"  and 
insert  "asoO.SSl.OOO". 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  33. 
strike  out  "»637J)O9.0O0""  and  Insert  "aasa.- 
409.000". 

On  page  5.  line  13.  after  the  word  '"Con- 
struction", strike  out  "$77,600,000"  and  In- 
sert '■»93,Se3.0O0". 

On  page  5.  Une  16.  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", strike  out  "$77,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "•76.936,000". 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  today  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  HR.  17970,  together  with  the 
report  from  tlie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. No.  91-1318.  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee held  Joint  hearings  again  this  year 
with  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  .  These  Joint  hear- 
ings were  most  productive  in  saving  time 
for  Senators  and  the  tiltnesses  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Additional  hear- 
ings by  the  Appropriations  Sutwommlt- 
tee  were  held  to  hear  testimony  tm  items 
In  the  bill  which  were  from  previous 
years'  authorizations  and  on  the  Safe- 
guard missile  system. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  In  presenting 
the  bill  to  give  detailed  figures  conccrn- 
mg  each  line  item.  The  line  item  break- 
down and  explanation  are  contained  in 
the  report  which  has  been  placed  on  each 
Senator's  desk. 

Before  going  into  the  recommenda- 
tions ot  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  would  briefly  like  to  summarlie  the 
pertinent  facts  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

When  one  considers  that  Just  five  ma- 
jor items  in  the  bill  total  $1,294,200,000. 
It  is  easy  to  deduce  that  there  is  not  a 
large  sum  of  money  left  to  the  military 
services  for  military  construction.  The 
large  items  in  the  bill  are  the  requests  of 
^  $804,153,000  for  family  housing.  $357.- 
5  000.000  for  the  Safeguard  program.  $25.- 
000.000  for  Vietnam.  $41,500,000  for 
NATO  Infrastructure,  and  $66,700,000  for 
planning  and  design. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  estimates 
as  submitted  to  Congress  for  military 
construction  last  January  were  $2,225,- 
000,  broken  down  as  follows :  Army.  $686,- 
100.000;  Navy.  $339,100,000:  Air  Force, 
$303,500,000;  Defense  agencies.  $45,600.- 
000:  Army  National  Guard.  $15,000,000; 
Army  Reserve,  $10,000,000;  Naval  Re- 
serve. $5,000,000:  Air  National  Guard. 
$8,000,000:  Air  Reserve.  $4,000,000:  and 
Defense  family  housing.  $809,038,000. 

The  total  of  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  S2.148.- 
409.000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $60,834,000 
over  the  $2,087,575,000  provided  by  the 
House.  The  total  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  Is  $76,929,000  under  the  budget 
estimate  of  $2,225,338,000. 

ABMT 

The  major  Army  Item  Included  in  this 
bill  is  S357  million  to  be  used  for  planning 
and  construction  of  the  four  Safeguard 
sites  approved  in  Public  Law  91-441.  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act. 
The  committee  retained  in  this  bill  $11.7 
million  originally  requested  lor  advance 
planning  on  four  other  sites  denied  au- 
thorization. These  funds  are  retained  to 
assist  in  offsetting  the  commimity  Impact 
costs  resulting  from  the  influx  of  con- 
struction workers  on  the  small  commu- 
nities in  the  vicinity  of  the  Safeguard 
sites  In  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

The  committee  allowed  $44.8  million 
for  medical  facilities.  The  major  facility 


is  a  760-bed  regional  speciality  military 
hospital  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga..  for  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  Of  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  approval  of 
S10.2  million  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
replacement  of  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  1.280 -bed  hospital  to 
be  built  on  the  current  ^te  of  the  hos- 
pital. In  order  to  cause  minimum  disrup- 
tion in  patient  care  at  the  present  hos- 
pital center,  sequential  development  of 
this  new  facility  is  plaimed.  The  funds 
included  in  this  bill  will  provide  interim 
facilities  to  house  those  medical  activities 
which  must  be  relocated  to  clear  the  site 
for  the  new  building  and  to  relocate  and 
modernize  the  utilities  needed  for  this 
new  medical  center. 

This  bill  Includes  construction  of  3.022 
barracks  spaces,  and  524  bachelor  olBcer 
spaces  at  permanent  installations  In  the 
United  States.  As  all  of  us  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  Army  installations  know,  a 
large  percentage  ot  the  Atmy's  barracks 
and  bachelor  officer  quarters  C(3nsl6t  of 
World  War  n  mobilization  (acillties 
erected  in  the  early  1940's.  The  tempo- 
rary wood  frame  buildings,  which  had 
a  Ufe  expectancy  of  5  years  when  origi- 
nally constructed,  are  now  nearly  30 
years  old.  TTiese  aging  structures  become 
more  expensive  to  maintain  each  year 
and  increase  fire  and  safety  hazards  due 
to  the  obsolescence  of  their  utility  sys- 
tems and  electrical  distribution  lines. 

In  "Research  and  development  facili- 
ties."  the  committee  concurs  in  the  re- 
location of  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories 
from  their  present  location  at  the  old 
Bureau  of  Standards  site  in  the  north- 
west section  of  Washington.  D.C.  Since 
1956 — when  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  announced  its  plan  to  move  to 
Gaithersburg.  Md. — the  Army  has  been 
seeking  suitable  permanent  faculties  for 
these  laboratories.  In  1967.  an  eminently 
suitable  site  for  the  relocation  on  unused 
land  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
at  White  Oak.  Md..  was  identified. 
Transfer  of  land  for  this  purpose  was 
approved  by  Congress  in  1968. 

Another  phased  research  and  develop- 
ment project  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  construction  of  Western 
Medical  Institute  of  Research  to  be  co- 
located  with  Letterman  GeneriJ  Hospital 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  programs 
for  pollution  abatement,  the  committee 
has  approved  all  pollution  abatement 
projects  requested  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  For  the  Army,  this  includes 
$27.5  million  for  water  pollution  abate- 
ment at  25  installations  and  $4.4  million 
lor  air  pollution  abatement  at  seven  in- 
stallations. 

A  reduction  of  S15  milUon  was  made 
from  the  Army  request  of  $40  million  for 
construction  in  Vietnam.  We  believe  that 
$25  million  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
together  with  the  unobUgated  balance 
and  the  avallabllty  of  Department  of  De- 
fense contingency  funds,  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  construction  sup- 
port for  our  own  and  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
reduction  of  the  NATO  Infrastructure 
request  by  $8.5  million  and  allowed  $41,- 


500,000  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  in 
this  bill. 

The  committee  has  been  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  expansion  plan  for  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y., 
and  has  approved  in  this  bill  a  request 
for  $11.1  mlUlon  for  four  new  projects 
and  one  deficiency  request.  The  commit- 
tee, after  extensive  deliberations,  has 
also  approved  a  deficiency  for  $10.7  mil- 
lion for  the  Cadet  Activities  Center  ap- 
proved in  last  year's  biU;  however,  addi- 
tional funds  have  not  been  allowed  for 
this  project.  Tiie  Army  is  directed  to  take 
effective  action  to  check  the  perennial 
cost  overruns  at  West  Point  and  provide 
funds  for  this  project  from  currently 
available  resources.  Further,  the  com- 
mittee has  instructed  the  Army  to  re- 
view the  remainder  of  the  expansion  pro- 
gram with  a  view  to  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  construction  at  one  time  at  West 
Point  by  stretching  out  the  completion 
of  the  less  essential  items  In  the  expan- 
sion program.  A  special  Army  board  of 
(listinguiahed  private  and  public  mem- 
bers is  being  established  to  review  all 
aspects  of  the  construction  program  at 
West  Point.  Such  a  board  was  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  in  1968.  The 
committee  will  expect  the  new  review 
board  to  exercise  a  strong  and  positive 
influence  over  construction  planning, 
standards,  and  execution  with  apeclal 
emphasis  on  cost  aspects. 

Approval  has  beat  given  to  the  Army 
request  for  $65.2  million  for  general  au- 
thorization which  includes:  $31.8  million 
for  planning,  access  roads,  and  commu- 
nity Impact  previously  mentioned  for  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system; 
$10  million  for  urgent  minor  construc- 
tion; one-half  million  tor  access  roads: 
and  $22.9  million  for  general  planning 
and  design. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  $15  million  for 
construction  support  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  $10  million  for  the 
Army  Reserve. 

NAVT 

The  portion  of  the  military  construc- 
tion budget  proposed  for  the  active  forces 
of  the  Department  ot  the  Navy  was 
$339,100,000.  Tlie  committee  approved 
for  the  Navy  $309,551,000.  which  is  $23.- 
879,000  greater  than  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $29,549,- 
000  from  the  budget  estimate  of  $339.- 
100.000. 

I  would  like  to  address  some  particu- 
larly important  segments  of  the  Navy's 
construction  program.  The  Navy  has 
pursued  a  program  to  improve  support 
facilities  for  naval  persoimel.  The  com- 
mittee. In  support  of  personnel  support 
facilities,  approved  $51.7  million  for 
troop  housing,  messing,  and  community 
support  facilities.  Realizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  well -trained  persoimel,  the  Navy 
requested  $32.1  million  for  academic  and 
specialized  training  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee approved  funding  of  $28.7  million, 
the  full  amount  authorized  for  academic 
and  specialized  training  facilities. 

Additional  increments  of  the  shipyard 
modernization  and  modernization  of  the 
naval  air  rework  facilities  programs  were 
approved  this  year  In  the  amoimts  of 
$30.3  million  and  $10.9  million,  respec- 
tively. 
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The  Navy  is  concerned  with  the  pre- 
vention of  environmental  pollution  and 
actively  seelcs  to:  first,  conux)!  and  abate 
emissions  of  pollutants  from  Navy 
sources:  second,  design  and  construct  fa- 
cilities to  meet  recent  environmental 
quality  standards;  and  tliird,  cooperate 
with  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  proper  treatment  of  complex  and 
highly  toiac  industrial  wastewaters  gen- 
erated at  naval  air  rework  facilities  and 
smpyards  will  be  accomplished  by  five 
p;-uje«ts  totaling  »5  million  for  facilities 
to  collect  and  properly  treat  these  waste- 
waters. 

The  total  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram approved  for  the  Navy  is  $24.0  mil- 
lion. Other  categories  of  facilities  re- 
ceiving significant  fundmg  are  opera- 
tional faculties,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities. 

Funding  in  the  amount  of  134.0  mil- 
lion was  approved  for  the  Marine  Corps 
fBCilities.  As  in  last  years  program,  ma- 
jor emphasis  was  placed  on  personnel 
support  facilities,  which  comprL-ie  61  per- 
cent of  the  Marine  Corps  program.  The 
provision  of  adequate  bachelor  housing 
Is  a  high  priority  requirement.  The  com- 
mittee fully  supported  the  bachelor  hous- 
ing program  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

On  August  3.  1970,  a  disastrous  hur- 
ricane. Cella.  struck  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  eight  projects 
to  replace  facilities  severely  damaged  by 
Hurricane  Cella  under  the  "Continuing 
authorization"  in  the  United  States  Code. 
title  10.  section  2673.  The  committee  ap- 
proved funding  in  the  amount  of  $3.4 
million  for  these  projects.  During  the 
Senate  deliberation  on  the  authorization 
bill,  two  projects  and  amended  authori- 
zation for  a  third  project  were  added  to 
the  bill.  The  committee  approved  funding 
for  these  added  projects  m  the  amount  of 
$1.7  million. 

The  committee  took  note  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees'  amendment  to  last 
year's  authorization,  w'nich  wHl  provide 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $24  mil- 
lion for  the  Naval  Hospital.  Camp 
Pendleton.  Calif.  The  committee  now 
recommends  proceeding  with  the  proj- 
ect, but  did  not  provide  funds  in  the 
belief  that,  by  careful  management  of  the 
total  Navy  program,  funding  can  be  gen- 
erated from  savings  or  by  the  delelio.i  of 
projects  which  are  no  longer  required 

The  committee  allowed  $5,000,000  for 
Navy  Reserve  facilities. 
A3M  roict 
The  Air  Force  portion  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides $292,409,000  which  includes  $253.- 
189.000  for  projects  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
and  $36,230,000  for  Planning  and  design, 
minor  construction."  and  projects  pu- 
thorized  but  unfunded  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $11,091,000 
from  the  orirlnal  request  of  $303,500,000. 
The  bill  covers  essential  facility  proj- 
ects for  the  Air  Force  and  a  few  others 
where  national  policy,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  pollution  abatement,  and  strong 
cases  of  economy,  dictate  proceeding  this 
year. 

A  case  of  the  latter  point  is  the  air- 
craft engine  overhaul  facility  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.  No  single  item  in  this 
year's  military  construction  program  is  of 
higher  economic  priority  to  the  Air  Force 


than  this  one.  The  Office  of  the  Secretory 
of  Defense  Is  currently  vmdertaking  a 
study  of  engine  overhaul  and  repair 
capability  within  the  entire  Department 
of  EJefense.  It  was  with  knowledge  of 
this  Impending  study  that  08D  approved 
the  item  for  this  year's  construction  re- 
quest. Immediate  reduction  in  the  pur- 
chase of  $10  million  worth  of  engines  for 
the  C-5  aircraft  has  been  effected  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  faster  engine  overhaul  at 
this  facility.  Moreover,  the  added  ef- 
ficiency of  this  overhaul  facility  will  per- 
mit amortization  of  the  total  construc- 
tion cost  in  a  single  year. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  Air  Force 
funds  is  for  urgent  operational  facilities. 
These  are  the  pavements,  airfield  lights, 
taxlways.  and  protective  facilities  for  our 
aircraft  and  missile  forces.  They  total 
$75.8  million,  or  26  percent  of  the  rec- 
ommended amount.  The  major  items  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  are:  $12  mlllloo 
for  the  satellite  basing  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  bomber  and  tanker  aircraft: 
$7  million  for  continiiaOon  of  the  TAB 
VEE  program  for  protection  of  tactical 
aircraft  in  Europe. 

The  second  largest  portion  of  the  bill 
provides  for  troop  housing  and  dining 
facilities.  This  category  totals  $42.3  mil- 
lion, or  15  percent  of  the  amoimt  to  be 
ftmded.  For  troop  housing,  there  is  pro- 
posed $42.1  million.  Of  that  amount. 
$28.9  million  is  for  the  construction  of 
7,285  new  airmen  dormitory  spaces  and 
$5.3  million  for  the  alteration  and  im- 
provement of  existing  dormitories.  Also 
Included  is  $7.2  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  630  new  officers  quarters  and  $0.6 
million  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
quarters.  Major  new  1,000-man  student 
housing  composite  buildings  are  pro- 
vided at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  m.: 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mlsa.;  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base.  Colo.;  and  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.  These  composites  are 
similar  to  ones  provided  in  earlier  pro- 
grams and  have  proven  to  be  very  ef- 
fective. The  third  largest  portion  of  the 
bill  is  for  maintenance  facilities,  pre- 
dominantly for  aircraft  maintenance.  It 
also  includes  maintenance  shops  for  air- 
craft ground  support  equipment  and 
other  mobile  Air  Force  equipment.  The 
largest  single  facility  project  is  the  air- 
craft engine  overhaul  shop  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.,  which  I  discussed  In 
some  detail  earlier. 

The  construction  proposed  to  support 
the  Research  and  Development  effort 
amounts  to  $11.7  million,  or  4  percent  of 
the  recommended  amount.  There  Is  $4.3 
Eoilllon  for  additional  propulsion  test 
cells  at  the  Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center.  Tenn.,  $2.4  million  for 
an  aviation  medical  research  laboratory 
at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  and  $1.0 
million  for  an  electronics  research  fa- 
cility at  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base.  NY. 

The  administrative  category  contains 
3.8  percent  of  the  program  at  $10  6  mil- 
lion. Significant  construction  projects 
are  located  at  Peterson  Field.  Colo., 
where  a  $1 .6  million  addition  to  the  head- 
quarters Is  approved  and  $1.2  million  for 
a  vitally  needed  air  baae  group  head- 
quarters at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Mont. 

Projects  in  the  utilities  category  pro- 
vide augmentation  and  extensions  to  ex- 
isting utilities  systems  to  support  the  In- 


creased demands  placed  upon  them 
They  are  U  percent  of  the  program  at 
$31.2  million.  Maiiy  of  these  projects  will 
also  provide  environmental  protection 
by  improving  sewage  plant  treatment 
facilities  and  by  converting  heating 
plants  to  fuels  with  lower  emission  of 
pollutants.  Of  the  amount  for  utilities. 
$13.3  million  Is  for  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

In  the  support  category  area,  we  are 
providing  $31  million,  of  which  $17  mil- 
lion is  for  the  design  of  facilities  In  this 
and  future  programs,  and  $14  million  is 
to  fund  minor  construction  projects  that 
have  been  individually  determined  to  be 
urgent  requirements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  service  secretaries. 

Approval  of  $8,000,000  for  the  .Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  $4,000,000  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  been  given  by  thi 
committee. 

rAUCT   HOUSINC 

The  committe  has  approved  $804,153.- 
000  in  new  appropriated  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  military  family  housiiu: 
program.  This  amount  comprises  ap- 
proximately 37  percent  of  the  entin' 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

To  provide  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  for  defense  housing,  approval  has 
been  given  in  the  budgeted  amount  of 
$395,686,000.  Tlie  budget  request  was  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  369.- 
585  housing  units  during  fiscal  year  1971 

The  approved  program  will  provide  tor 
the  construction  of  8.000  new  permanent 
units  and  the  relocation  of  27  units.  New 
construction  Includes  1,700  units  at  12 
Army  installations.  3,500  tinits  at  10  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  bases  and  2.800  units 
at  1 1  Air  Force  bases.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
8,000  new  units  provide  a  significant  in- 
crease over  the  4.800  new  units  approved 
for  fimdlng  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  appro- 
priation. Funds  in  the  amount  of  $192. 
522,000  are  provided  for  construction  of 
new  housing,  $1,470,000  for  relocation  of 
existing  housing  and  for  construction  of 
trailer  court  faciUties.  $19,196,000  for  im- 
provements to  adequate  quarters.  $1,200.- 
000  for  minor  construction.  $1  milUon  for 
planning  and  $129,000  for  rental  guaran- 
tee payments.  The  funds  approved  for 
construction  are  in  the  same  amount  as 
that  approved  m  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1971.  plus  $8.8 
million  to  finance  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  200  family  units  for  the 
Malmstrom  ABM  Site.  Mont.,  and  200 
family  units  for  the  Grand  Forks  ABM 
Site,  N.  Dak.,  as  authorized  in  section 
401.  title  rv.  Public  Law  91-441.  This 
funding  provides  a  reduction  of  $3,985.- 
000  from  the  request  based  on  the  au- 
thorization action  In  reducing  the  aver- 
age unit  cost  for  new  housing  construc- 
tion In  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  $24,000  requested 
to  $23,000  per  unit. 

The  fund  allowed  by  the  committee  for 
debt  payment  is  the  budget  estimate  of 
$164,266,000.  This  Includes  $90,538,000 
for  the  payment  of  debt  principal 
amount  owed  on  Capehart.  Wherry,  and 
Commodity  Credit  financed  housing  In 
addition,  $66,248,000  is  approved  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  mortgage  indebt- 
edness on  Capehart  and  Wherry  housing 
and  for  other  expenses  relating  to  the 
houses  In  prior  years.  The  committee  ap- 
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proved  $7,480,000  for  payment  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  pre- 
miumis  on  Capehart  and  Wherry  housing 
mortgage  Insurance  and  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  insurance  provided  by 
the  FHA  for  mortgages  assumed  by  ac- 
tive military  personnel  for  houses  pur- 
chased by  them. 

The  committee  also  has  approved  $28,- 
684.000  for  leasmg  of  7.500  domestic  and 
3.966  foreign  family  housing  vmlts  for  as- 
signment as  public  quarters.  This  pro- 
vides a  reduction  of  $900,000  from  the 
request  and  is  in  consonance  with  the 
authorization  action  which  reduced  the 
maximum  average  domestic  unit  cost  per 
month  for  leasing  from  the  $200  request- 
ed to  the  $190  average. 

DEFENSE    ACCNCICS 

The  committee  has  approved  $46,300,- 
000.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  $700,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  request  and  is 


$12,385,000  above  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

A  wide  range  of  projects  is  encom- 
passed In  the  approved  program.  The  De- 
fense Atomic  Support  Agency  has  re- 
ceived approval  for  projects  totaling 
$1,260,000  at  Bossier  Base.  La  ,  and  San- 
dla  Base.  N.  Mex.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored to  the  bill  the  item  for  a  ware- 
house and  sales  addition  to  the  main 
commissary  at  Sandia  Base.  N.  Mex.,  In 
the  amount  of  $575,000.  The  Defense 
Supply  Agency  has  received  approval  in 
the  amount  of  $6,423,000  for  projects  at 
the  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  the  Defense  Depot.  Og- 
den.  Utah;  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  the 
Defense  Depot.  Tracy.  Calif.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  $1,617,000  for  the 
National  Security  Agency,  Including 
$700,000  requested  for  land  acquisition  at 
Fort  Meade.  Md.,  based  on  security  con- 


siderations, which  was  not  considered  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  full 
amount  of  $35  million  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  contingency 
fund.  Based  upon  previous  experience,  it 
Is  apparent  that  the  Secretary  must  have 
a  contingency  construction  fund  avail- 
able from  which  to  draw  in  unforeseen 
emergencies  worldwide.  The  committee 
has  also  allowed  $1  million  each  re- 
quested for  planning  and  minor  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  In  the 
Recosd  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
the  estimates  and  amounts  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  in  urging  passage  of 
this  appropriations  bill. 

This  bill  represents  a  bare-bones  con- 
struction plan  for  our  military  services. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  project  in 
here  which  has  not  been  fully  JusUfled 
during  the  hearing  process. 

This  bill  would  appropriate  $2,148.- 
409.000  for  military  construction.  That 
figure  is  $60,834,000  over  the  figure  ap- 
propriated by  the  other  body,  but  $76.- 
929,000  under  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  37  per- 
cent of  these  funds,  or  $804  million.  Is 
intended  for  construction  •md  mainte- 
nance of  family  housing.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  maintenance  of  369,585  unita  of 
family  housing  and  the  oonstruction  of 
8.000  new  units. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bin. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time,  not  to  discuss  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, but  to  perhaps  engage  in  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  majority- 
leader  with  reference  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore  ne  get  into  that.  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  iMr.  Boccsi  for  his  faithful, 
efficient,  and  dedicated  service  during 
the  hearings  on  the  subcommittee;  to 
the  dlstineTiished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  who  worked  so 
hard,  and  fUled  in  so  well  when  I  could 
not  be  there,  which  was  most  of  the 
time;  and  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
'7oi7ifc).  who  attended  faithfully  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
cotinsel. 

Because  of  their  efforts,  plus  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  his  subcommittee,  a 
reasonably  good  biU  was  produced  and 
a  reasonable  amoimt  of  economy  was 
practiced. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wUl  per- 
mit us  to  pass  this  bill,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  a  colloquy  thereafter, 
but  we  have  other  business  to  bring  up. 
iHnKnrvHTTTS    m    thi    ^oetbmoutb    matal 

SHlPTAaO    OK    PAASACK    OT    WSLi. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


gratified  that  the  funds  for  improve- 
ments at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
are  included  In  the  appropriations  bill  we 
are  now  considering  on  military  con- 
struction. 

These  f  tinds  are  desperately  needed  to 
bring  about  improvements  at  the  ship- 
yard so  that  it  can  continue  to  perform 
important  and  vital  assignments  given 
it  by  the  Navy. 

The  Portsmouth  Shipyard,  now  in  its 
170th  year  of  dlstlngui^ed  senice  to  the 
Nation,  fulfills  a  major  role  in  America's 
defense  structure.  It  combines  a  dedi- 
cated stair,  workers  of  great  expertise, 
and  an  installation  which,  with  the  Im- 
provements we  are  funding  here  todiiy. 
are  capable  of  providing  vital  repairs, 
conversions  and  ctmstrucUon  for  the 
Navy. 

I  want  to  especially  recognize  at  this 
point  the  efiorts  of  my  friend,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, I  Mr.  Jackson),  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  saw  the  need  for  the  author- 
ization of  these  funds  for  the  Portsmouth 
Shipyard  and  included  them  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  a  special  word 
of  praise  for  my  distinguished  and  able 
senior  colleague  from  New  Hampshire, 
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iMr.  Cotton)  ,  who  has  always  done  such 
yeoman  service  for  the  Portsmouth  Ship- 
yard throughout  the  years  of  its  trials 
and  tribulations.  I  know  his  leadership 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
protected  the  interestf  of  the  shipyard 
In  this  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Geavel)  .  This  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  ia.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  <H.  R.  17970)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  HJl.  17970,  the  mlllUry 
construction  appropriation  bill,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authoriied  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mans- 
riKLD,  Mr.  BiBix,  Mr.  Proxiori,  Mr. 
Yahbobough.  Mr  RossEit.  Mr.  Boocs,  Mr. 
Pe.»bson.  Mr  FoNo,  Mr.  Younc  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Symimgtos,  and  Mr.  Ooid- 
wATER   conferees   on    the   part    of    the 

Cpnara 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
tend my  compliments  to  Mike  Rexroad  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  staff  who 
is  just  as  diligent,  efficient,  effective,  co- 
operative, and  understanding  as  they 
come  I  shall  elaborate  my  remarfcs  on 
this  point  later.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Gordon  Nease  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  for  his  line  work  on  this 
bill 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Several  Senator,";  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  one  sentence.  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  all  his  associates  on  the  sub- 
committee. This  Is  not  an  easy  bill  to 
handle;  it  has  many  problems  that  have 
to  be  worked  out  and  Ironed  out  I  espe- 
cially commend  him  for  the  manner  In 
which  this  matter  has  been  handled  on 
the  floor  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  i  Mr.  Mansfield  i  for 
his  leadership  and  diligence  In  working 
on  this  year's  military  construction  ap- 
propriationa  bill. 

He  has  brought  here  a  much  better  bill 
than  the  House  bill.  For  example.  In- 
cluded in  this  appropriations  bill  is  160,- 
684.000  lor  projects  at  18  different  mili- 
tary Installations  In  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  55 
percent  over  the  $39,362,000  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  military  construction  to 
Texas.  These  projects  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  enhance  the  housing,  traln^, 
and  medical  facilities  which  are  so  Im- 
portant not  only  to  our  national  security, 
but  also  for  the  health  and  morale  of  our 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

In  reference  to  Texas  projects,  the 
Senate  mUltai?  construction  appropria- 


tions bill  Includes  $20,043,000  for  the 
Army,  J8.403.000  for  the  Navy,  and  S32.- 
238.000  for  the  Air  Force.  All  of  these 
funds  are  vitally  needed,  and  I  have 
worked  for.  and  will  continue  to  support 
every  project  covered  by  them. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  bill  includes  t6,251.000  for  use  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christl. 
Tex.  This  is  $4,204,000  more  than  was 
provided  by  the  House.  A  portion  of  this 
additional  appropriation,  $3.4  million, 
is  urgently  needed  for  the  restoration  of 
facilities  which  were  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed by  Hurricane  Celia  wliich  struck 
Corpus  Christl  on  August  3.  1970.  Also 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  is  $804,000  for 
a  jet  engine  maintenance  shop  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  which  will  enhance  the 
operational  efficiency  relating  to  the  re- 
pair of  these  entjines 

An  appropriation  of  $1.9  million  was 
provided  by  the  House  for  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Corpus  Christl.  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  money  was  retained  m 
the  Senate's  version  of  the  bill. 

This  appropriations  bill  restores  $15,- 
741,000  for  the  construction  of  an  engine 
overhaul  faculty  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base. 
This  money,  which  Is  needed  to  replace 
presently  obsolete  structures,  was  not  ap- 
propriated by  the  House  and  will  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  achieve  savings  in  just 
1  year  which  will  amortize  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  committee 
agreed  to  Include  $15,498,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  2.800-man  dormitory  com- 
plex and  an  electrical  distribution  system 
to  replace  deteriorating  World  War  n 
barracks  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  at  San 
Antonio,  one  of  the  most  prestigious  mil- 
itary posts  in  America.  These  were  tem- 
poroi-y  buildings,  which  had  become  worn 
out  and  unusable,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ignored  that  great  need. 
Thi."?  bill  recognizes  it. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  $337,000  for 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  as  comirared 
with  $262,000  which  was  allowed  by  the 
House.  The  additional  $75,000  over  and 
above  the  amount  allowed  in  the  House 
will  be  used  for  an  engine  test  facility 
which  is  needed  at  the  Bergstrom  base. 
This  bill  also  contains  $809,000  which 
was  not  in  the  House  bill  for  a  moving 
target  simulator  at  Fort  Bliss.  This  de- 
vice will  save  the  military  considerable 
expense  by  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  training  of  air  defense  gunners  by 
the  Army. 

I  am  hopefiU  that  the  funding  levels 
which  are  tocorporated  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  w^ill  be  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Any  substan- 
tial cutback  of  these  programs  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  not  only  the  well- 
being  of  our  military  personnel  and  their 
families,  but  aLso  the  economic  stability 
of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  stationed. 
This  bill  provides  appropriations  for 
Texas  projects  as  follows : 

Name  of  installation 

ABMT  Cost 
Aeronautical   Maintenance  Cen- 
ter  - $3,738,000 

Port  Bliss - 809.000 

Port  8«m  Houston 16,406,000 


NAVT 

Naval  Hospital.  Corpus  Christl 1.  BOO.  OOO 

NAS,  Corpus  Chrlatl 6,357.000 

NAV  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance 

Orange   _ -  146,000 


Subtotal 


8,403,000 


Ala   FOBCS 

Bergstrom  APB.  AuMln 337.000 

BrootB  AFB.  San  Antonio 3.414.000 

Dyesa.  AFB,  Ablleae 150.000 

OoodleUow  .^FB,  San  Angelo I.  216,000 

Kelly  AFB.  San  Antonio 18.060.000 

LacHland  AFB,  San  Antonio 65.000 

Laredo  APB,  Laredo 762.000 

Laughlln  AFB.  Del  Rio 386.000 

Randulph  AFB,  San  Antonio 1. 112.  OOO 

Heese  AFB,  Lubbock 1,136.000 

Sheppard  AFB.  Wichita  Palls 6. 251.  OOO 

Webb  AFB.  Big  Sprlngi 34B.0OO 

Subtotal 32.238.000 

Total    60,684,000 

I  was  at  Corpus  Christl  shortly  after 
Hurricane  Celia  had  destroyed  a  good 
part  of  that  city  and  had  destroyed  a 
good  part  of  the  hospital  at  the  Navy 
base,  at  the  naval  air  station  This  bill 
allows  money  to  restore  that  hospital,  to 
rebuild  it.  The  $6,251,000  is  needed  for 
the  naval  air  sUtion.  It  is  $4,204,000 
more  than  the  House  provided. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  having  such  a  real- 
istic bill  that  meels  the  needs  so  much 
better  than  the  House  bill,  particularly 
la  t'-o  instance  of  the  hospital  destroyed 
by  Hurricane  Celia  at  the  naval  air 
station  at  Corpus  Christl. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  that  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence, I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the 
Senate  amendments.  The  Senate  bill  is  a 
much  better  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wUl  do  our  best. 


Subtotal 


.  30,043.000 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
title,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Bes.364)  proposing 
.in  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  man 
and  women. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing order  of  bushiess  is  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  was  dealt  a  rather 
harsh  blow  yesterday.  I  do  not  say 
"harsh"  to  be  critical  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
But,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  yesterday  was  a  sad  day.  Be- 
cause of  yesterday's  vote,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CookI.  I  am  now 
sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  264. 1  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Okitfin), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  and  any  other  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  cosponsor  it  be  added 
OS  additional  cospoasors.  now  or  at  an 
appropriate  time  later  In  the  day. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRAVEL).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
was  a  sad  day.  It  was  a  sad  day  nft  only 
for  the  advocates  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  but  for  all  those  who  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  consider  its  ac- 
tions carefully  and  proceed  upon  im- 
portant matters  In  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tional maimer. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  this  body 
could,  without  any  advance  warning,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  debate,  bring  to  the 
floor  and  attach  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment  a  measure  with  such  danger- 
ous and  far-reaching  implications  as  the 
so-called  prayer  amendment.  I  do  not 
intend  to  detail  here  today  the  reasons 
why  I  find  the  prospects  of  the  prayer 
amendment  so  restrictive  of  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  all  Americans.  At  this 
moment  I  wUl  not  dwell  at  length  on  my 
opposition  to  thot  piece  of  legislation,  but 
I  will  do  so  at  some  length  at  a  later 
time. 

The  dangers  were  admirably  pointed 
out  yesterday,  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past,  by  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost 
constitutional  authorities  in  this  area, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  have  Joined  with  the  Senator  in  the 
past  to  indicate  my  fear  of  imposing  the 
requirement  of  prayer — even  the  so- 
called  nondenomlnational  prayer — on 
children  of  different  faiths  and  beliefs.  I 
have  indicated  before  my  fear  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  Governors  and  State  leg- 
islators the  decision  whether  or  not  our 
children  will  pray  in  the  classroom,  and 
when  they  will  pray,  and  how  they  will 
pray.  But  I  do  not  rise  today  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  prayer 
amendment. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  try  to  suggest 
a  way  that  we  can  bring  order  and  rea- 
son back  into  this  debate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  give  fair  consideration 
to  the  equal  rights  amendment  when  we 
are  faced  with  amendments  suddenly 
brought  to  the  fioor  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tions and  without  anything  approaching 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  ahsolutely  clear  that 
we  cannot  proceed  to  final  consideration 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  until  we 
return  in  November.  I  hope  that  the  dls- 
thigulshed  majority  leader  will  make  it 
the  pending  order  of  business  after  we 
return. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  subject  to  very 
strong  criticism  in  this  body.  In  addition 
to  the  extraneous  amendment  adopted 
yesterday,  we  also  adopted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
dealing  with  compulsory  military  service. 
A  number  of  other  amendments  have  also 
been  Introduced,  amendments  providing 
additional  exemptions  from  the  applica- 
cntlon  of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
These  amendments  would  provide  ex- 
emptions designed  to  protect  the  "healtli" 
or  "safety"  or  "privacy"  or  "education" 
or  "economic  welfare"  of  women,  or  "to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  as 
homemakers  or  mothers." 
Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  that 


it  has  all  too  often  been  under  the  guL'ie 
of  protection  that  women  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  under  the  law.  And 
we  must  recognize  that  enshrining  into 
the  Constitution  these  specific  exemp- 
tions would  be  an  affront  to  the  dignity 
of  American  women,  a  demeaning  change 
m  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the 
precise  language  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  any  special  magic. 
We  must  recognize  that  House  Joint  Res- 
oluUon  264  must  already  be  returned  to 
the  House,  either  for  approval  there  or 
for  a  conference.  And  we  must  recognize 
that  this  language  has  not  been  revised 
In  some  time,  indeed,  over  a  period  of 
time  which  has  seen  a  dramatic  evolu- 
tion in  our  concepts  of  constitutional 
equality. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  proposing 
that  we  consider  a  revision  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  a  revision  designed 
to  provide  most  of  the  affirmative  bene- 
fits which  are  sought  by  its  sponsors, 
while  meeting  the  objections  of  its  most 
articulate  critics. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  equal 
rights  amendment  have  done  so  because 
we  believe  that  the  14th  amendment 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  law 
must  be  extended  to  cases  involving  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  Indeed, 
the  record  shows  that  under  the  14th 
amendment  the  Supreme  Court — al- 
though often  presented  with  the  oppor- 
tunity— has  never  invalidated  State  ac- 
tion discriminating  between  the  sexes. 
As  the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Michigan.  Mrs.  QBirriTHS,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  in  the  House, 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate: 

Most  opponents  and  all  supporters  ol  tills 
Amendment  agree  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  properly  Interpreted,  would 
malte  the  new  Amendment  redundant.  .  .  ." 

The  major  objective  of  the  sponsors, 
therefore,  has  been  to  assure  that  the 
14th  amendment  protection  ol  equality 
is  extended  to  cases  of  discrimination  on 
accoimt  of  sex. 

The  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  have  contended  that  the 
current  language  Is  excessively  restric- 
tive. Their  objections  are  jierhaps  best 
summarized  by  the  testimony  of  Prof. 
Paul  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
who  takes  the  position  that  "not  every 
legal  differentiation  between  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  husbands  and 
wives,  is  of  an  'obnoxious  character, 
and  that  to  compress  all  these  relation- 
ships into  one  tight  little  formula  is  to 
invite  confusion,  anomaly,  and  dismay." 
Mr.  President.  I  have  argued  on  the  floor 
over  the  period  of  the  last  week  that 
there  was  indeed  flexibility  built  into  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  In  my  view,  and 
in  the  view  of  Mrs.  Griitiths.  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  State  action  differen- 
tiating l)etween  the  sexes  in  the  cases  of 
"overriding  and  compelling  public  inter- 
est." But  yesterday's  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  suggests  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
Judgment. 

We  are  then  faced  with  the  cold  facts 
of  life.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  we  are  not  going  to  have 


any  action,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  succeed  at  all.  If  we  retain  the  present 
terminology  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  a  sad  day. 
But  we  must  face  reality,  and  hopefully 
we  can  get  something  constructive  out  of 
the  chaos  and  the  tragedy  that  befell  this 
important  work  yesterday. 

These,  then,  are  the  conflicting  con- 
cerns thot  face  us — insuring  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  those  who  have 
been  discriminated  against  an  account 
of  sex,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
flexible  standard  in  cases  where  dif- 
ferent treatment  imder  the  law  may  be 
Justlfled.  Mr.  President  1  am  today  pro- 
posing an  amendment  which  I  believe 
would  accommodate  both  of  these  impor- 
tant objectives.  The  essence  of  my 
amendment  would  be  the  incorporation 
of  the  specific  language  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
and  the  application  of  that  language  ex- 
pressly to  cases  of  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  The  crucial  section  of  my 
amendment  would  read  as  follows : 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  on  account  of  sex.  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  JurUdlctlon  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  amendment  would  also  recognize 
some  of  the  other  criticisms  voiced 
against  the  House-passed  version.  It 
would  require  ratification  within  7  years. 
It  would  provide  for  a  2-year  delay  in 
effective  date  rather  than  a  1-year  delay. 
And  it  would  prortde  in  language  identi- 
cal to  the  14th  amendment  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article, "  thus  correcting  a  potential 
ambiguity  noted  by  Professor  Freund 
and  by  Dean  Louis  PoUak  of  the  Yale 
Law  School. 

I  am  asking  that  the  amendment  lie 
on  the  table  that  we  all  may  have  a 
chance  to  study  it  during  the  recess.  I 
hope  that  after  the  recess  we  all  will 
agree  that  this  new  language  gives  us 
the  opportunity,  once  and  for  all,  to 
strike  away  the  last  vestiges  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  women  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President  my  proposed  amend- 
ment would  have  the  following  effects: 

First,  this  amendment  would  moke  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  do  not  agree  with  the  Impli- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
In  this  area.  Many  scholars  have  con- 
tended that  these  decisions  were  likely 
to  fall,  in  time,  in  any  case.  The  Court's 
14th  amendment  standards  have  evolved 
dramatically  in  recent  time.  But  this 
amendment  would  remove  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  by  making  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  States  explicit. 

Second,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  great  bulk  of  the 
specific  items  of  reform  sought  by  the 
proponents  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Passage  of  this  amendment — or 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
without  change — would  do  no  more  than 
encourage  and  require  the  courts  and 
the  legislatures  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
these  specific  areas  of  abuse,  under  a 
newly  clarifled  mandate.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, most  If  not  all  of  the  feW  serious 
remaining  statutory  discriminations  that 
would  have  been  eliminated  by  the  equal 
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rights  amendment  would  (all  under  my 
amendment. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  clearly 
prevent  the  kind  of  restrictive  interpre- 
tation and  disniptive  application  which 
the  critics  have  teared.  By  relying  upon 
the  language  of  the  equal  protection 
claiise.  the  amendment  woiild  incorpo- 
rate a  vast  body  of  history  and  Jiidiclal 
precedent,  a  vast  body  of  experience  m 
dealing  with  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  discrimination.  The  standards  of  ap- 
plication under  the  14th  amendment 
have  developed  into  a  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive body  01  law.  And  in  cases  in- 
volving important  personal  rights — such 
as  those  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  case 
of  discrimination  on  account  of  sex — the 
courts  have  developed  standards  involv- 
ing a  painstaking  examination  of  the 
grounds  asserted  as  requiring  the  dis- 
crimination. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  amendment  would  assure  the  kind  of 
continuity  and  consistency  for  which 
the  opponents  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364  have  been  arguing. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  this 
amendment  would  retain  the  most  es- 
sential benefit  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment— the  extraordinary  symbolic  val- 
ue of  a  national  mandate  in  the  area  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex.  The  ad- 
dition of  this  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution would  symbolize  our  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  equal  protection  for  all 
Americans.  It  would  demonstrate  our  de- 
termination to  Insure  that  we  are  all  in 
fact  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  to  seek 
a  vote  on  my  amendment  today.  I  aak 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
it  may  be  studied  by  our  colleagues  over 
the  recess  ahead.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
news  of  some  leading  authorities  on  this 
specific  proposal.  We  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  that.  I  hope  that 
when  we  return  in  November  we  can  give 
this  eimendment  the  Itlnd  of  careful  con- 
sideration to  which  this  body  Is  accus- 
tomed, and  I  hope  that  we  will  determine 
to  add  this  amendment  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendiikxt  No.  1062 

3trlllp  out  all  m(c«r  the  resolTlsg  clause 
and    Izxscrt    In    Uau   thereof   the   foUowlng: 

That  the  following  article  Is  proposetl  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
t7nlted  States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  all  In- 
tents snd  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  lei;l£latures  of 
tlu«e-fourtlu  of  the  several  States  within 
■eTen  years  of  the  date  of  its  submlasloa  by 
the  Ooogress: 

■ARTICLE  — 

"Sbction  I  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  Stale  siiall.  on  account  of  sel.  deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws; 

"Sac.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  b;  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sac.  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
right  there.  The  Senator  is  a  fine  leader 
In  this  field;  he  has  done  a  great  thing 
to  adopt  this  approach. 

I  would  like  to  join  him  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  substitute  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  which  I  would 
not  be  doing  were  it  not  for  the  adoption 


yesterday  by  the  Senate  of  amendments 
which  practically  kill  the  measure.  I  had 
announced  my  Intention  to  Introduce  the 
very  same  substitute  this  morning. 

I  have  been  for  the  original  measure 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  confuse  the  situa- 
tion. However,  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  very 
much  better  legal  approach  to  accom- 
plish what  so  many  of  the  women  in 
America  want  to  see  accomplished  and, 
at  the  same  time,  deal  in  a  very  generic 
way  with  the  fears  of  many  who  were 
concerned  with  the  unforeseeable  con- 
sequences of  the  original  equal  rights 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  be  an  honor  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  York  adding 
his  prestige  and  influence  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  our  heads 
against  the  wall.  The  events  of  yester- 
day proved  conclusively  that  despite  our 
determination,  we  were  not  going  to  be 
able  to  succeed.  I  hoped  and  prayed  that 
we  would  be  successful,  but  we  are  not  at 
the  present. 

The  question  now  becomes:  How  do 
we  bring  some  measure  of  success  out 
of  the  ashes  of  yesterday's  defeat?  I 
believe  this  will  accomplish  almost  all, 
if  not  all  of  the  goals  of  the  previous 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  It  carefully. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BATH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  has  been 
ver^'  helpful  in  this  struggle. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  are  offering 
today  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  we  think  may  well  bring 
about  the  equal  treatment  of  women  un- 
der the  law  which  was.  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  We 
offer  this  amendment  not  knowing  at 
this  time  whether  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  various  womens'  groups  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  guaranteeing  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  regardless  of 
sex.  We  introduce  this  amendment  on 
the  last  day  before  the  preelection  recess 
so  that  all  parties  interested  in  this  cause 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter  and  so  that  we  may  acquire  legal 
opinions  from  various  law  professors  in 
the  country  who  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest In  this  subject  before  we  return 
on  November  16,  at  which  time  Rouse 
Joint  Resolution  264  will  again  be  the 
pending  business. 

The  advocates  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  myself,  have 
argued  that  the  14th  amendment  should 
have  rendered  this  effort  unnecesary.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  I  offer  today  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  .substitute  which  em- 
bodies the  langauge  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, but  adds  "on  account  of  sex."  what 
we  have  done  here  is  to  literally  write  sex 
into  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  addition.  In  order  to  meet  other 
objections  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
House -passed  measure,  we  have  Included 
In  the  preamble  a  provision  to  require 
that  this  amendment  must  be  ratified 
by  three-quarters  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures within  7  years.  In  a  further  effort 


to  accommodate  those  who  have  had 
other  minor  objections,  we  have  drafted 
section  3  of  this  substitute  amendment  to 
allow  an  effective  date  of  2  years  after 
date  of  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  amendment  will  be  acceptable,  but 
we  offer  it  In  the  spirit  of  seeking  to 
secure  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will,  at  last,  wipe  out  ?ill 
vestiges  of  sex  discrimination  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  material 
printed  In  the  Record:  A  news  release 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women:  an  article  written  by 
Elizabeth  Sheltoh.  entitled  "Proamend- 
ment  Professors ';  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  13. 
1970.  entitled  The  Women's  RighU 
Amendment";  a  letter  of  October  12. 
1970.  from  my  office  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment:  and  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Guild  oi  October  13, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  FeotfUTioH  or 

RKPtTBLicAN  Women, 
Washington,  DC,  Sept.  1, 1370. 
A  Joint  Statemekt  on  the  Eqdai.  Rights 

AUCNDMEHT 

As  representatives  of  large  organizations  of 
women  approving  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment as  It  was  pa-ssed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
364.  we  urge  passage  In  the  Senate  of  the 
same  Resolution  without  change  and  with- 
out amendments. 

1.  Our  position  was  not  assumed  lightly. 
abrasively,  nor  frivolously.  Both  coasUtu- 
tlonal  amendments  nnd  federal  legislation 
have  failed  to  be  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  establishing  equality  for  women,  or 
even  to  apply  to  women.  We  feel  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  now  before  the 
tlnlted  States  Senate  Is  the  one  unequivocal, 
enduring  method  of  establishing  women  as 
equals  before  the  law,  and  providing  equal 
opportuiuty  wlllUn  our  society. 

2.  Because  of  superficial  arguments  being 
Advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  we  reject  the  notion  that  either 
state  or  federal  laws,  subject  to  court  Inter- 
pretation, can  remedy  the  Injustices  at  Is- 
sue, and  we  reject  as  spurious  the  idea  that 
equality  will  endanger  our  "health,  sjifety. 
privacy,  education,  or  econonUc  welfare,"  or 
diminish  our  capabilities  as  "bomemakers 
and  mothers." 

3.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  not 
new.  It  has  t>een  before  Congress  for  47  years. 
It  Is  supported  by  the  largest  and  most  re- 
sponsible women's  orgarUsatlona  in  the 
tfnlted  States.  We  are  not  Jobnny-come- 
latelys  to  this  struggle  but  for  years  have 
worked  diligently  and  constructively  for 
Justice  and  equality.  We  have  no  desire  and 
no  Intent  to  disturb  marriage  and  the  family, 
which  are  the  foundatlODs  of  Western  ClvlU- 
satlon.  We  are  proud  to  be  American  women. 

Ellv  Pxttoson, 
Aisiatant  Chairman. 
Republican  National  Commtttte. 
Glaots  O'Donnell, 
Presf^nt,  National  Federatton 

of  Republican  Women. 

SlAaT  Lou  Buwa, 

Vice  Chairman, 

Democratic  National  Committee. 

Hajuuxt  CxpaiAKX, 

Deputy  vice  Chairman, 

DemccTUtio  National  Committee. 
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PftOAMXNDICENT   PsonSSOBS 

(By  Elizabeth  Sbelton) 

Eleven  H»rrard  L*w  School  profeaaore  have 
sent  telegTumfl  to  ao  nwmbWB  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  already  paued  by  the 
House. 

The  lelegrami  were  Mnt  as  rebuitala  to 
anti-amendment  testimony  by  Harvard  Law 
Prof.  Paul  Preund  before  the  Sena,t«  Judi- 
ciary Committee  earUer  this  month  when  It 
was  considering  a  subatltute  amendment 
written  by  Sen.  Sam  3.  Ervin  Jr.  (D-N.C.>. 
The  substitut*  measure  would  alter  the 
Equal  RlghU  Amendment  by  preserving  5tat« 
iftbor  laws  which  were  written  a  half -century 
Kgo  to  give  special  treatment  to  women  fac- 
tory workers 

"The  unders^^ed  are  members  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  faculty."  the  Jointly 
signed  telegram,  which  went  out  Sunday 
night,  reads  "Having  considered  the  legal 
arguments  against  the  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment, we  urge  you  to  vote  ror  the  amend- 
ment without  change." 

The  telegram  was  written  by  Brenda  Pelgen 
Pasteau.  Harvard  law  graduate  who  Is  vice 
president  In  charge  of  legislation  for  the 
NaUonal  Organization  for  Women. 

Those  signing  It  were  Professors  Derrick 
Bell.  Robert  Braucher.  Abram  Chayes.  Jer- 
ome Cohen.  Vem  Countryman,  Alan  Der- 
Bhowltz.  Philip  Heymann.  Charles  Neason. 
Samuel  Thome.  Lawrence  Tribe  and  Lloyd 
Welnreh. 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  the  amendment 
have  mailed  brochure*  to  all  senators,  claim- 
ing that  the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment  U 
"an  attractive  slogan"  and  asking,  ".  .  but 
u  It  a  good  law?"  They  claim  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  and  will  deprive  women  of  aonve 
of  the  righu  they  now  have. 

Among  those  endorsing  the  taroc-hure  is 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  which  is  involved  in 
three  court  sulU  challenging  Ohio  labor 
laws  on  t>ehalf  of  women  employees.  The 
eulu  against  Westlnghouse  and  General 
Motors  were  brought  as  a  result  of  Equ&l 
Employment  Opportunity  Commisa'cn  deci- 
sions that  women  electrical  workers  were  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

Ohio  labor  laws  prohibit  women  from  Itfc- 
Ing  more  than  35  pounds.  As  a  result,  women 
were  laid  off  and  young  men  were  promoted 
Into  their  Jobs.  Some  of  the  women  lost  two 
years  of  wages  and   two  years  of  seniority. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  the  executive 
board  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
reversed  lu  long-time  stand  and  decided  to 
support  the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13.  1»70) 
The   Wokxn's   rights  Amehdmvnt 

As  Car  as  we  have  been  able  to  sort  out  the 
arguments  being  made  in  the  Senate  against 
the  women's  rights  amendments,  they  coma 
down  to  three  basic  polau.  One  Is  that  there 
15  no  serious  discrimination  against  women 
and  that  this  whole  Idea  of  equal  rlghu  is 
sUly.  The  second  is  that  whatever  discrimi- 
nations may  exist  can  be  disposed  of  to  the 
satisfaction  of  women  under  the  Mtb 
Amendment's  equal  protection  clause.  The 
third  la  that  this  particular  amendment  Is 
BloppUy  drafted  and  will  result  In  years  of 
litigation  until  lu  full  meaning  is  clear. 

There  Is  a  case  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  that  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  two  argu- 
menu.  It  is  not  an  important  case  In  lUelf. 
since  It  deals  with  a  subject  that  arises  only 
rarely.  But  the  philosophy  that  underlies  the 
action  of  the  lower  couru  is  precisely  the 
philosophy  that  the  more  thoughtful  lead- 
ers of  the  women's  rlghU  movement  are 
fighting. 

This  particular  case  arose  out  in  Idaho 
when  the  parenu  of  a  deceased  child  squab- 
bled over  which  of  them  should  be  ap- 
pointed   administrator    of    his    esute.   Like 


many  other  states  tand  the  Discriot  of  Co- 
lumbia}, Idaho  has  a  :aw  that  tells  Judges 
wbfct  classes  cf  perscni  to  prefer  in  making 
such  appolntmenu.  The  chUdren  of  a  de- 
ceased, for  instance,  get  preference  over  the 
parents.  But  where  children  (ur  parenu  1 
dispute  the  appointment  the  law  sara  "males 
must  be  preferred  to  females." 

Anyway  you  look  at  that  law.  it  dlacrimi- 
oates  against  women  because  of  their  sex. 
And  It  is  not  the  only  such  law  of  lu  klad 
on  the  books.  In  11  states,  special  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  the  right  of  married 
women  to  make  contracu  although  not  on 
married  men.  In  five  states,  a  married 
woman  must  get  the  approval  of  a  court  be- 
fore she  c»n  establish  an  independent  busi- 
ness. In  ai  least  eight  states,  women  cannot 
sign  leases  until  they  are  31  although  men 
can  sign  at  18.  In  nine  states,  women  are 
not  permitted  to  mix.  sell  or  dispense  alco- 
holic beverages  in  public  T^ls  ought  to  be 
a  sufllc'.enc  catalogue,  although  there  are 
many  more  examples,  to  convince  anyone 
that  legal  discrimination  against  women 
does  exist.  There  is  no  sense  or  Justice  lu 
this  kind  of  dtscrlmluatlon  In  modern 
America. 

But,  say  opponenu  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, dlscnminatlons  of  this  kind  can  be 
eliminated  under  the  14th  Amendment's 
equal  protection  clause.  That  clauae.  which 
says  a  state  cannot  deny  anyone  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  Is  the  clauae  used  to 
strike  down  all  forms  of  dlscrlmlnaUOD  be- 
cause of  race.  Presumably  It  will  now  be 
used  to  strike  down  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex. 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  Is  that 
the  clause  hasn't  been  and  is  not  being  used 
for  that  purpose.  It  took  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote 
because  the  courU  said  the  equal  protection 
clause  did  not  apply  to  them.  And  the  dis- 
criminations mentioned  above  are  still  being 
upheld  m  the  face  of  equal  protecUon  ob- 
jections. Just  this  fiprlng,  the  Idaho  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  upheld  that  law  discrim- 
inating against  women  In  the  appointment 
of  administrators-  It  cavalierly  waived  aside 
the  entire  argument,  sutlng  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women  was  per- 
fectly Justified  as  a  means  of  curtailing  liti- 
gation over  which  person  the  Judge  should 
appoint.  Although  the  court's  logic  would 
apply  equally  to  a  law  giving  preference,  in 
an  inter-racial  marriage,  to  the  whiu  parent 
over  the  black  parent,  or  to  a  blue-eyed  par- 
ent over  a  brown-eyed  parent,  such  a  law 
would  not  have  a  chance  of  surviving  the 
14th  Amendment's  ban  against  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions. This  law  survived.  It  seems  clear 
to  us,  only  because  the  Idaho  Justices,  and 
many  other  Judges,  regard  any  reason,  no 
matter  how  slender,  as  sufflclenc  ta  Justify 
discrimination  against  women.  And  that,  we 
think,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  otherwise 
impeccable  logic  ol  those  who  oppose  this 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  not  needed. 

This  leaves  only  the  third  argument  against 
the  amendment  as  it  stands  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  argument  that  It  is  Imprecise  and 
will  breed  litigation.  It  la  Imprecise,  as  are 
almost  all  of  the  major  clauses  of  the  Con- 
etituUon  because  U  must  cover  more  than 
just  one  sltuaUon.  It  will  breed  Utlgmtlon, 
as  do  all  the  important  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution, because  there  sre  many  wrongs 
that  need  to  be  righted.  Neither  charge 
against  It  U  valid  and  the  fears  of  lU  oppo- 
nenu that  It  will  operate  to  deprive  women 
of  special  righu  teem  to  us  to  be  largely 
strawmen.  The  amendment  la  needed  and  it 
ought  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  now. 

U.S.    SXWSTE. 

Coumrrcx  on   Comhercx, 

October  12.  1970. 
Re  the  equal  rlghU  amendment. 

DXAX  Sknator:  Last  Prlday  I  made  a  rathor 
lengthy  ipeeob  concerning  the  Bouse-paaaad 


Equal  RlghU  Amendment.  During  the  course 
of  my  remarkfi  I  inserted  several  sutemenu 
In  the  Record  indicating  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  informed  by  White  House  aide* 
that  although  there  has  been  no  recent 
statement  from  the  Administration  in  sup- 
port of  the  Equal  Righu  Amendment,  the 
President  remains  ftrm  in  his  support  as  In- 
dicated by  a  letter  of  July.  l&6a  which  you 
wtU  find  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  9. 1070  on  p^ge  S  176&4. 

I  hope  the  Republican  Party  will  have  a 
record  of  overwhelming  support  for  the 
House-passed  Equal  RlghU  Amendment 
without  alteration. 

With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MAau>w  W.  Cook. 

VM.  Senator. 

AuntlCAN  NEWSPAWm  Qxtxld, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  11.  2970. 
Senator  B-Iakusw  w.  cook, 
OlA  Senate  Office  Buildfng, 
Washington.  DC. 

Oea«  Senator  Cook:  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  yesterday,  October  18.  by 
the  International  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  OuUd: 

"As  members  of  the  U.3.  Senate  have  pre- 
viously been  informed — In  a  Joint  communi- 
cation from  American  Newspaper  Guild 
President  Charles  A.  Perllk,  Jr.,  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Leonard  Woodcock,  and 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  Legislative 
Representative  Carl  J.  Megel — the  Equal 
Rlghu  Amendment  to  the  UJS.  Oonstltu- 
tlon  la  supported  by  the  American  Newspa- 
per Guild,  an  international  union  represent- 
ing some  35,000  advertising,  business  olDce. 
circulation  and  news  and  editorial  workers 
In  the  newspaper,  news  magazine  and  wire 
news  service  industries. 

"The  Equal  RlghU  Amendment  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  J970  American  New^iaper 
Oulld  Convention  in  June  in  the  form  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*. The  Conventions  199  delegates, 
elected  by  rank  and  file  members  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  declared  that  the  Equal  Righu 
Amendment  is  "consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild's  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  equality  without  regard 
to  sex — as  well  as  age.  religion  or  national 
origin." 

"The  1970  American  Newspaper  Guild 
Convention  also  reaffirmed  American  News- 
fiaper  Guild  support  of  home-rule  for  the 
resldenu  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
endorsed  elected  represenutlon  for  the  Dis- 
trict in  Congress. 

"As  the  International  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Newspaper  OuUd  begins  lU  an- 
nual autumn  meeting  In  Washington.  D.C., 
the  Equal  Rlghu  Amendment  \s  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

"The  International  Executive  Board  notes 
that  some  members  of  the  Senate  have  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Equal  RlghU 
Amendment  as  u  was  passed  by  the  House. 
while  other  members  of  the  Senate  have  pro- 
posed "riders"  to  the  Equal  Rlghu  Amend- 
ment, including  at  least  one  which  would 
amend  the  Constltuuon  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia  voting  representation  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

"The  800.000  residenU  of  the  District  of 
C-olumbia  ciearly  are  entitled  to  as  full  a 
measure  of  clttxenshlp  as  reaidenU  of  the 
nations  60  states — mcluding  the  right  to 
elected,  voting  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. II  there  ever  existed  a  rationale  for 
denying  them  full  dtuensblp  It  has  long 
ceased  UJ exist. 

"However,  the  miUennlum  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  the  U5.  Each  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitutional Araendmenu  has  encountered  lt» 
own  difficulties  in  the  Congress  Each  can  be 
expected  to  encounter  more  tiefore  aecurlQg 
approval  of  the  requlsiu  sute  legislatures. 
It  la  only  a  matter  of  hours  before  the  9l«fc 
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Congress  recesses  tor  the  November  eleeUons. 
It  will  reconvene  for  but  >  few  weeks  lollow- 
Ing  the  elections.  The  unHnlshed  business 
before  the  Conffrese  Is  much  and  complex.  To 
amend  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  or  to 
couple  It  with  elected,  vo-.lng  represenuitlon 
m  Congress  for  the  District,  or  any  other 
wanhy  propoeal.  Is  to  assure  that  neither  wlU 
receive  the  necessary  approval  fro«n  the  Blat 
Congreafi.  .attachment  of  rlden  would  also 
Increase  feometrlcally  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  itate  legislative  actions  necessary  to 
effectuate  The  amendments. 

•'The  InteruaTlooal  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  therefore  calls 
upon  the  Senate  to  approve  forthwith  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  It  was  passed 
bv  the  Kouse  of  Representatives.  (HJ*.  Res. 
264).- 

Slncercly, 

CHARLKS  A.  Peklik.  Jr.. 

President. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  In  the  introduction  of 
this  particular  proposal.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  can  and  should  be  adopted  to  be- 
come an  amendment  to  the  Cca-^titution 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  women. 

This  amendment  would  clear  up  what- 
ever doubt  exists  as  to  the  applicability 
to  women  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  the 
right  and  the  best  approach.  It  is  an 
approach  that  I  can  wholeheartedly 
sut>port. 

I  belie\c  thLs  proposal  will  open  the 
door  to  adoption  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  this 
proposal  were  adopted,  the  long  history 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  interpreting 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Hth 
amendment  would  be  available  as  prece- 
dent for  Interpretation  of  this  equal 
rights  amendment  If  we  adopt  the 
language  of  this  proposal,  it  could  be 
said  that  we  would  know  what  we  are 
doing.  Unfortunately,  that  could  not 
really  be  said  with  respect  to  the  earlier 
version  of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

While  I  have  not  oppo.'ied  the  earlier 
version  of  the  equal  right.s  amendment, 
I  was  not  a  cosponsor  simply  twcause 
there  were  so  many  tmanswered  ques- 
tions about  it  and  the  effects  it  would 
have. 

By  using  lanfniage  similar  to  that 
which  appears  in  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  as  the 
basu  for  an  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment,  1  feel  confident  that  we  can 
narrow  the  areas  of  doubt  and  that  we 
can  attract  the  support  needed  for  adop- 
tion in  Congress  and  ratification  by  the 
States. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh>  and  with 
this  proposed  amendment  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  Michigan,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  has.  as  I  said  earlier,  traited 
so  patiently  through  all  the  hearings  and 
vorked  with  me  as  we  labored  to  try  to 
get  the  original  language  adopted. 

Obviously,  on  yesterday,  we  were 
doomed  to  no  further  success  or  progress 
at  all  on  this  47-year  effort  that  the 
women  of  America  have  been  making  to 
get  equal  treatment  under  thehjaw. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniinoWs  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole',  be 
added  as  cosponsor  I  ask  once  again  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and,  hope- 
fully, some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  look  at  the  language  during 
the  recess  to  see  If  there  are  any  flaws 
we  have  not  yet  uncovered.  I  am  sure  we 
all  want  to  make  the  strongest  effort  to 
see  that  the  women  of  America  are 
treated  equally  In  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  say  to  all  Senators 
now  in  the  Chamber  that  in  the  debate, 
when  we  return,  we  have,  at  least,  I 
think,  eliminated  one  of  the  thifigs  that 
we  spent  so  much  time  on:  namely,  the 
creative  language  that  was  in  the  then 
pending  resolution. 

We  now  find  ourselves  with  consti- 
tutional language  already  In.  We  now 
find  ourselves  with  no  change  In  the 
language  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  many,  many  years. 

We  will  at  least  have  eliminated  any 
doubt  as  to  the  clarUlcation  of  the  lan- 
guage because  we  have  lifted  the  lan- 
guage from  the  present  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  s«y  that  I  was  not  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  equal  richts  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  was  a  supporter  I  am 
a  supporter.  1  hope  that  we  can  get  some- 
thing as  close  to  the  original  resolution 
which  was  taken  up  by  this  body  and 
which  now  has  been  changed,  to  some 
eirtent. 


SENATOR  MOSS  RECEIVES 
•■BETTER  LIFE  AWARD" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
annual  convention  In  Miami,  Fla..  re- 
cently, the  American  Nursing  Home  As- 
sociation paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  best 
friends  it  has  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Seiutor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>. 

It  Rave  tc  Senator  Moss  its  coveted 
•Better  Life  Award."  as  a  way  of  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  help- 
ing nursing  home  operators  achieve 
higher  standards  of  nursing  care,  and 
thus  improve  the  lives  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  must  spend  any  part  of  their 
days  in  a  nursing  home. 

Since  there  are  now  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Americans  in  nursing  homes  out 
across  the  country,  and  medical  science 
is  lengthening  the  life  span  each  year, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  more  of 
our  ill  and  our  elderly  in  nursing  homes 
in  the  years  ahead,  so  Improvements  in 
the  field  of  long-term  medical  care  loom 
more  important  each  day. 

This  award  was.  in  many  way.';,  an  un- 
usual one  in  that  it  was  presented  by  an 
organization  which  is  "regulated"  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  one  of  those  who 
helps  formulate  those  regulations.  This 
in  Itself  is  a  special  tribute  to  Senator 
Moss — and  to  his  fairness  and  imder- 
standlng. 

The  Senator,  who  Is  involved  In  a  re- 
election campaign  in  Utah,  could  not  be 
in  Miami  to  accept  the  award .  but  he  sent 
his  son  Brian,  to  represent  him,  and  to 
make  the  inspiring  and  informative 
speech  the  Senator  had  prepared  on  his 
work  as  chairman  ol  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Elderly — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the 
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Elderly  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
term  Care. 

I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Senator  Moss  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
&s  follows: 

Spuch  or  Sknatoe  Peamk  E.  Moss 
My  friends  of  tHa  American  Kuralng  Home 
Assoclfttlon:  Tou  do  me  great  bonor  bere 
\c^a.y  and  I  sincerely  wtah  that  I  could  hare 
adjusted  my  schedule  to  addresa  you  in  per- 
fton.  In  my  place  I  am  sending  my  nxunber  3 
son.  Brian,  who  is  easily  the  best  looking 
member  of  the  family.  Brian  carries  with 
him  the  speech  thst  I  had  planned  to  de- 
liver to  you. 

Permit  me  If  you  will  a  few  remarb  about 
what  your  award  means  to  me  before  I  begin 
the  discussion  of  the  most  Important  issues 
and  problems  with  which  we  are  currently 
confronted. 

It  15  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  an  award 
from  an  important  national  association  but 
I  roust  say  that  it  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  better  Ufe 
ward  of  your  American  Nursing  Home 
AssocUtion. 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  because  I  have 
given  generous  amounts  of  my  time  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  to  the  study  of  nursing 
home  problems.  As  you  know  I  have  sened 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  long- 
term  care  of  the  U£.  Senate  special  com- 
mittee on  sgmg  for  the  past  seven  years. 
During  this  time.  I  have  toured  the  country 
to  detail  nursing  home  problems;  and  I  be- 
came the  author  of  substantial  legislation 
which  had  the  Intent  of  raising  standards  iA 
nursing  homes. 

As  you  know,  my  subcommittee  has  held 
a  series  of  hearings  this  year  and  because  of 
the  more  than  substantial  federal  Interest  ^ 
in  nursing  homes,  tt  is  probable  that  similar  ^ 
hearings  will  be  held  in  the  future.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  must  deal  with  problems;  and  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that 
we  sometimes  give  the  Idea  that  there  Is 
nothing  positive  In  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
In  the  hearings  we  have  conducted  this 
year  and  those  to  come  In  the  future.  I  have 
insisted  that  v.e  emphasize  the  poslUve  as 
much  as  possible:  that  we  point  otjt  the 
many  Innovative  nursing  homes  which  can 
serve  as  models  for  the  future.  Make  no  mis- 
take that  I  continue  my  fight  for  higher 
stondnrds  of  care  and  that  I  nm  the  enemy 
of  sbuse  and  those  who  take  advantage  of 
the  system.  This  Is  as  it  should  be  because 
I  am  on  elected  representative  charged  with 
the  responslbtllty  for  protecting  the  federal 
Interest.  At  the  same  time,  I  assure  this  asso- 
ciation of  a  fair  shake  In  the  hearings  I  will 
be  conducting  In  the  future.  I  also  promise 
that  I  will  take  your  part  as  I  did  this  year 
If  I  find  that  the  federal  government  Is  not 
treating   you   fairly. 

In  short.  I  am  one  of  those  who  had  a 
principal  role  In  regulating  your  dally  af- 
fairs— be  that  for  better  or  for  worse.  I  have 
tried  to  be  even  handed — to  substitute  con- 
structive critlchan  for  sensationalism.  This 
Is  why  your  award  means  so  much  to  me. 
By  granting  me  this  award  you  are  saying: 
'Although  we  don't  always  agree  with  you 
Senator  Moss,  we  respect  your  Integrity  and 
your  gcxxl  faith." 

Tour  giving  me  this  award  also  servee 
another  function  It  puts  the  American 
Nursing  Home  Association  even  more  solidly 
on  record  for  higher  standards  in  nursing 
homes.  It  also  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
remind  the  general  public  that  your  asso- 
ciation supported  my  1667  amendments  even 
though  these  amendments  had  a  restrictive 
effect  on  some  nursing  home  operations  in 
the  name  of  raising  blghsr  standards. 

I  don't  know  why  some  people  simply  like 
to  assume  that  you  are  in  favor  of  lower 


standards  and  that  you  wtjuld  look  the  other 
way  when  a  few  nursing  homes  abuse  the 
aystem.  In  my  experience  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  I  find  gentilne  concern  here.  The 
worst  nursing  homes  In  thu  country  largely 
are  not  members  of  ANHA  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Still.  I  would  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue to  clean  your  own  house — to  press  Tor 
higher  standards  within  the  association  be- 
cause a  few  bad  homes  can  generate  a  moun- 
tain of  adverse  publicity.  This  point  was 
illustrated  for  me  years  ago  by  one  of  my 
teachers  and  I  have  never  forgotten  It, 

My  teacher  held  up  a  blank  piece  of  white 
paper.  She  took  her  pencU  and  put  a  tiny 
black  spot  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 
Then  she  asked  us  what  we  could  see.  All  of 
us  responded  that  we  could  see  a  black 
spot  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  At  that 
lime  my  teacher  pointed  out  that  all  of  us 
had  neglected  to  mention  all  the  white  space 
all  aroimd — all  we  could  see  was  the  black 
spot. 

I  will  come  back  to  this  point  ._but  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  this  association 
for  the  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  here 
today.  I  am  grateful. 

Let  me  now  proceed  with  my  discussion 
of  the  problems  In  the  field  of  long-term 
care.  That  these  problems  are  important  is 
obvious  from  the  facts 

A»  you  know  there  are  some  35  thousand 
nursing  homes  ewross  the  country  and  they 
house  better  than  one  million  Americans. 
Since  19S0  nursing  homes  have  increased 
their  share  of  the  U3.  health  dollar  from 
one  peiccut  to  four  percent  and  nursing 
hume  revenues  now  run  about  3.6  billion 
dollars.  Two  out  of  three  of  theve  doUaxa 
comes  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

While  there  were  3  million  people  over 
G5  In  1900  there  are  21  million  elderly  in  the 
United  States  today.  This  represents  a  100 
percent  growth  in  ]ust  70  years. 

The?c  statistics  make  several  points.  First, 
more  and  more  people  are  Uving  longer  and 
longer.  More  and  more  of  our  citizen*  will 
need  nursing  home  care  Id  the  future  and 
the  Fedeml  Govcrament  has  more  than  a 
substantial  Interest  In  the  nursing  home 
Industry.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no  industry 
which  la  so  wedded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 05  the  nursing  home  industry.  Any 
change  in  policy  or  direction  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  terms  of  its  conunltment  to 
the  nursing  home  industry  has  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  Industry.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  those  of  us  In  the  Federal  Qovemment 
mu5t  exercise  extreme  caution. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  that  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Senate  has  seen  the 
neod  for  caution.  I  refer  to  Section  22S(a) 
of  the  House  pass«d  Social  Security  Bill, 
H.R.  17550. 

As  you  know,  the  House  passed  bill  would 
require  that  Federal  matching  fimds  going 
to  the  SUtes  under  the  medicaid  program 
would  be  cut  back  by  one  third  after  the 
patient  has  been  in  a  nursing  home  IK)  days. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  grant  to  the 
States  a  25  percent  bonus  If  the  States 
elected  to  treat  Individuals  through  home 
health  services  rather  than  through  their 
nursing  home  systems. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Indicated  that  SecUon  23S(a>  was  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  overutlllzatton  of  medi- 
caid. Others  have  viewed  Section  225(a)  as 
the  ImplementaUon  of  the  suggestion  by 
President  Nixon  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  belong  In  the  field  of  long- 
term  csre.  I  want  to  take  these  policy  reasons 
one  at  a  Ume  starting  with  the  latter. 

All  Of  us  will  remember  the  President's 
speech  from  a  few  months  back  in  which  be 
cited  57  agencies  la  the  Government  which 
he  marked  for  aboUtloa  because  he  said  they 
had  outlived  their  usefulness.  One  of  thece 
aganclBS  was  the  Federal  Board  of  Taa  Tast- 
ers. Sandwiched  curiously  In  thU  proposal 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  belong  In  the  field  of  long- 


term  care  The  President  noted  that  8235 
milUon  could  be  saved  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  onoc  again  return  long-term 
care  to  being  a  State  and  local  reeponsiblllty. 
Our  hearings  In  the  early  fiO's  are  replete 
with  the  information  that  the  States  could 
not  afford  to  pay  lor  long-term  care  and 
this  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  medicaid  program.  Now 
that  all  of  the  States  are  participating  In 
medicaid — relying  on  medicaid,  comes  the 
gloomy  news  of  a  pending  arbitrary  Federal 
withdrawal.  As  you  know,  I  have  made  sev- 
eral B[>ecches  in  the  Senate  protesting  this 
foolhardy  proposal.  I  pointed  out  my  own 
State  of  Utah  would  lose  83  million  which 
Is  prc^ortionateiy  ]ust  as  great  a  loss  to  us 
the  loes  of  8105  million  by  New  York  or  the 
loss  of  818  tnllUon  by  Oklahoma.  And  then, 
too,  the  word  of  the  Federnl  Government 
should  have  some  credibility.  When  we  court 
the  participation  of  nursing  homes  or  any 
other  private  enterprise  group  Into  a  Fed- 
eral program,  there  should  be  reasonable 
assurances  about  the  continuity  of  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

.411  too  often  thoae  who  enter  Into  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Government  have 
learned  that  It  is  a  one-sided  contract  from 
which  the  Government  can  withdraw  at  will. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  bod  a  major 
part  In  keeping  the  Federal  Government  from 
pulling  the  rttg  out  from  vinder  the  medicaid 
program.  I  know  the  objectionable  language 
haa  been  deleted  from  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  and  the  projections  for  keeping  it 
out  when  the  two  bills  go  to  conference  Is 
good. 

1  hope  the  action  of  the  finance  committee 
at  least  has  the  effect  of  answering  the 
Prefcident's  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  belong  in  the  field  of  long- 
term  care.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  belong  in  this  field. 

The  one  million  Americans  who  fill  your 
homes  are  by  and  large  the  most  unfortu- 
nate members  of  society.  They  suffer  the 
compoujad  burdens  of  Illness  and  advanced 
aee.  Many  do  not  hnve  families  or  kin.  Most 
have  outlivpd  their  friends.  They  have  no  one 
to  care  for  them  and  they  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselvea.  1  ask.  what  Is  our  policy  with 
regard  to  these  people  In  America? 

I  answer  my  own  question  by  saying  that 
we  have  a  wishy-washy  poUcy.  We  haven't 
really  decided  what  our  policy  is  towards  our 
Hi  elderly.  Some  are  content  in  tiilnklng  that 
with  social  security  and  medicare  we  have 
taken  c^re  of  the  needs  of  this  group.  This 
is  not  true.  I  say  that  It  is  about  time  we  put 
ourselves  on  record  I  say  that  It  Is  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  announced  Its  un- 
equlvocable  and  Irrevocable  commitment  to 
the  care  of  the  111  elderly. 

1  would  like  to  see  the  day  that  cuts  are 
made  In  defense  spending  or  on  spending  for 
space  or  the  supersonic  transport  when  times 
got  rough  rather  than  on  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  But  it  is  easier 
to  cut  progTiims  for  the  elderly  because  they 
lack  poUtlcal  punch.  They  cannot  offer  the 
promise  of  dollars  to  political  candidates. 
Nor  does  this  group  vote  as  a  cohesive  block. 
And  then.  too.  those  who  are  occupying 
ntuslng  home  l>eds  may  be  loo  111  even  to 
vote.  All  of  this  Is  most  unfortunate. 

Going  back  to  section  225(a)  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  medicaid  nursing  home  beds  are 
overuUliaed.  I  have  a  few  comments.  First. 
I  don't  beheve  It  is  true.  Why?  Because 
medicaid  rates  are  already  much  too  low.  In 
California  you  are  getung  814  a  day  and  In 
Michigan  you  get  814.48  a  day  even  though 
the  audited  cost  of  county  owned  homes 
In  Michigan  exceeds  820  a  day.  The  aeeond 
reason  Is  that  you  must  render  a  wide  range 
of  services  to  these  medicaid  patients.  These 
patients  average  85  years  of  age:  most  of 
them  have  at  least  one  chronic  or  crippling 
disease.  Those  who  require  the  full  spec- 
trum of  skilled  niu^lng  home  care  probably 
never  will  be  made  well  enough  to  return  to 


their  homes.  Within  this  context,  the  choice 
Is  either  you  give  the  patient  care  or  you 
dont.  If  you  do  he  will  need  It  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  decision  to 
give  care  can  hardly  be  described  as  over- 
utlHzatlon. 

Assuming  for  one  moment,  that  medicaid 
nursing  homes  are  overutUlzed.  it  Is  my  con- 
tention that  there  are  better  waj-s  of  meeting 
the  problem  than  by  cutting  back  the  share 
of  Federal  matching  funds.  The  problem  here 
la  that  the  Congress  of  necessity  mtist  pass 
general  legislation  which  U  refined  by  admln- 
UUatlve  regulations.  When  the  Oongress  at- 
tacks a  problem  with  a  statute  Its  motions 
are  alcln  to  the  wielding  of  an  ax.  Those  of 
\is  In  the  Congress  often  wish  that  we  had 
some  other  Instrument  which  would  give  us 
precision  movemenU  like  a  surgeon's  scalpel. 
I  suggested  in  one  of  my  previous  speeches 
that  If  overutillEation  was  a  problem  that 
It  could  not  be  solved  by  wielding  the  Federal 
financial  tax  from  the  pinnacles  of  Capitol 
HIU-  The  way  to  solve  the  problem  Is  with 
the  programs  of  utilization  review  which  are 
currently  in  existence,  I  know  utlliistloo  re- 
view creates  some  problems  for  you  but  at 
least  vou  can  live  with  It.  I  suggest  you  would 
have  a  hard  time  living  with  a  summary 
pullout  of  Federal  matching  funds. 

Putting  225<a)  aside  with  om-  hopes  that 
the  languisge  deleted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  stay  deleted  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference.  let  me  soy  Just  a  wtjrd 
cr  two  about  the  medicare  program. 

On  April  10  of  this  year  I  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the  step-by-step 
dismantling  of  the  medicare  nursing  home 
program.  I  learned  of  this  from  my  Senate 
bearings  in  which  some  of  you  participated. 
You  know  what  has  happened  better  than 
anyone.  Z  can  only  give  you  my  regrets. 
Punlng  aside  the  question  of  whether  the 
Congress  Intended  the  extended  care  program 
to  oe  on  a  wide  base  or  whether  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  narrow  port-hoepltal-poet 
operative  program — a  few  things  are  clear. 

The  medicare  program  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlstraUcn  became  an  expawlve  program 
with  Hie  onlv  limltauons  that  a  patient  be 
m  a  hospital  for  three  days  and  that  a  physi- 
cian would  certify  his  contln-lng  need  for 
medical  servicee  and  that  those  services  were 
actually  rendered.  For  my  pert.  I  urgued  that 
the  three-day  requirement  was  superfluous. 
But  at  least  you  knew  what  criteria  you  had 
to  meet  to  receive  Federal   funds. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Federal  program 
upon  which  you  were  relying  was  abruptly 
pulled  out  from  under  you  which  led  me  to 
say  earlier  this  yew  that  "medicare  is  begin- 
ning to  take  on  the  color  of  another  oroken 
promise."  I  learned  from  you  that  accepting 
a  medicare  patient  was  about  ae  unpredict- 
able as  putting  8  quarter  in  a  slot  machine. 
I  still  empathise  with  the  nursing  home 
patient  who  has  it  on  the  authority  of  his 
medicare  handbook  that  he  has  a  guaranteed 
100  days  in  a  nursing  home.  I  stlU  sympa- 
Lhiae  with  those  of  you  who  have  had  to 
break  these  bubbles  of  misconception  and 
often  sufler  financial  loss  as  well. 

1  know  that  medicare  probably  seems  like 
a  bad  dream  to  some  of  you  and  that  you 
would  like  something  besides  my  sympathy 
to  salve  your  wounds.  I  would  hope  that  the 
program  could  be  re-lnsUiuied  as  it  was 
when  the  pressures  on  otir  economy  abate. 
But  even  looking  at  the  experience  in  past 
tense,  I  do  believe  it  was  valuable.  I  believe 
the  medicare  program  elevated  the  stattis  of 
nursing  homes  It  made  them  more  than 
ever  t>efore  medical  institutions  and  part 
of  the  medical  continuum.  1  believe  that  the 
extended  care  program  did  much  to  Improve 
the  Image  of  nursing  homes. 

Its  vour  image  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
next,  it  ties  in  with  what  I  was  saying  earlier 
about  a  few  t>ad  homes  generating  a  moun- 
tain of  adverse  publicity.  In-dcpth  psycho- 
logical research  reveals  that  most  people 
tend  to  look  at  nursing  homes  as  the  first 
step  of  an  inevitable  aUde  to  obUrtoo.  The 
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ieniot  c.iizcta  tbink  of  tb«  hospital  and  the 
nursing  honie  in  dlffereut  term*.  They  say 
Co  tbeniielves  Lb.'it  with  the  hospital  they 
have  a  ct.ar.ce.  They  have  seen  many  of  their 
rtlencU  f.0  into  a  hospital  and  come  out 
again.  Hi:'«c\er.  they  liave  not  seen  many  of 
their  friends  return  from  the  nursing  home 
to  society. 

This  15  the  notion  that  we  must  dispell.  I 
find  IT  essential  that  we  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  image  of  aurstus  homes. 
With  improved  services  this  should  follow 
automal'Caliy.  The  answer  1  suggest  is  re- 
hAblUtitioa  Once  you  can  s^ow  to  the  pub- 
lic t'aat  It  la  pi»ulb1e  to  go  Into  a  nursing 
home  ftnd  return  to  scclery.  your  image 
problem  will  be  solved.  I  fully  recognize  that 
s:^me  people  can  never  t>e  rehabilitated  under 
this  definition.  For  those  who  cannot  return 
to  society.  rehabiUtatlon  should  be  defined 
In  *enns  of  making  stire  that  the  patient 
continues  to  function  lo  the  best  of  his 
ability  dunng  bu  stay  in  the  home. 

My  Ar^t  recommenda.ion  was  that  we 
must  dispel  the  notion  that  all  nursing 
homes  are  a  kind  ot  pur,;atory.  We  can  do 
that  by  improved  services  with  special  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitation 

My  second  recommendation  for  improving 
the  many  aspects  of  long-term  care  U  aimed 
at  the  government  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  good  nursing  home  care 
Is  expensive  And  if  it  Is  really  our  policy  tn 
this  society  to  care  for  our  ill  elderly,  this 
coyi  Should  be  met.  We  must  be  willtng  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  higher  sundards  we 
seek.  Fourteen  dollars  a  day  Is  ludicrous. 

My  third  recommendation  has  been  sug- 
gested In  the  earlie.  pm  ot  my  speech  and 
that  tfl  that  tius  aasociatlon  become  to  some 
degree,  self-regulatory.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  adopt  and  enforce  a  stronger  code  of 
ethics  like  all  the  major  professions  and 
make  admission  to  membership  of  this  asso- 
ciation an  even  greater  privilege  than  it  la  I 
would  lite  to  see  memt>ership  in  this  as- 
sociation a«  a  standard  of  excellence.  I  would 
like  to  see  you  holding  your  own  bearings 
censuring  those  bad  providers  and  oppor- 
tunists who  blacken  your  image. 

My  fourrh  recommendation  la  that  this 
association  continue  its  fight  to  condemn 
the  unfortunate  practice  of  using  retirement 
hotels  to  function  »a  nursing  homes.  These 
hotels  In  many  states  are  exempt  from  the 
strict  are,  food,  and  safety  codes  that  all  of 
you  must  observe.  Nor  do  owners  of  these 
hotels  bother  to  become  licensed.  The  elderly 
live  in  these  unfortunte  dwellings  for  the 
sin^lar  reason  that  they  are  Inexpensive. 
The  an.'^wer  here  perhaps  is  greater  Income 
tor  the  elderly. 

My  fifth  recommendation  is  that  together 
we  call  for  federal  financial  support  of  state 
training  programs  to  provide  personnel  for 
our  nursing  homes.  In  past  yeaw  the  indus- 
try ha«  built  2  to  3  nursing  homes  every  day 
of  the  year  and  competent  nurses  and  aMlst- 
ants  must  be  found  who  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest and  concern  for  elderly  cittseo.*;. 
Another  factor  In  this  great  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  Is  the  high  turnover  rate  you 
experience.  I  am  told  by  the  department  of 
labor  that  your  turnover  rate  for  all  nursing 
personnel  Is  60  percent  and  ttiat  It  runs  as 
high  as  71  percent  for  registered  nurses. 

Again,  good  nurses  and  personnel  are  ex- 
pensive. This  means  that  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  must  look  toward  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  rates  paid  to  nursing 
homes. 

My  sixth  recommendation  is  that  the 
standards  and  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
intermediate  care  Institutions  be  revised  and 
raised.  I  have  written  to  the  medical  services 
administration  to  And  out  why  the  Interme- 
diate care  standards  were  lowered.  I  learned 
from  some  of  the  members  of  your  Washing- 
ton ataff  that  the  aasoelaUon  got  the  blame 
for  the  watered  down  standards  while  your 


poaitlon  is  once  a^ln  In  favor  of  the  higher 
standards. 

And  now  If  you  will  permit  me  Just  a  few 
words  in  closing.  I  would  Uke  to  compliment 
you  for  undertaking  what  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Victor  Kaasel  calls  "the  moet  dlfllcult 
Job  In  the  world."  t  want  to  thank  you  for 
working  hard  to  make  pleaaant  the  last  days 
some  Americans  spend  on  this  earth. 

It  Ls  little  wonder  nursing  homes  are  such 
a  controversial  entity  because  up  until  the 
last  25  years  nursing  homes  were  warehouses 
for  the  living  dead  and  depoeltorlea  of  our 
guilt.  We  wanted  nursing  homes  hidden 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  our  society  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  see  and  suffer 
anew  the  shame  and  embarraasment. 

Thankfully,  nursing  homes  have  begun  to 
come  out  from  under  this  society  Imposed 
shroud.  Thankfully  nursing  homes  are  now 
attractive  biuldings  In  the  centers  of  the 
city.  Thankfully,  a  nursing  home  owner  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  profeeslonal  and 
an  accepted  memtwr  of  society.  But  the 
day  still  appears  to  be  far  away  when  chil- 
dren will  bo  heard  to  say  that  they  want  to 
be  nursing  home  owners  when  they  grow  up. 
This  must  change.  Cbange  and  priorities  are 
the  hallmarks  of  the  i970'6.  Excellent  nurs- 
ing homes  must  become  better.  New  methods 
must  give  way  to  still  newer  and  better  meth- 
ods. As  a  society  we  must  adjust  our  prl- 
orlUe*  BO  that  care  for  the  elderly  In  our  so- 
ciety ranks  ahead  of  questionable  defense 
spending  and  building  a  superaonlc  trans- 
port. 

What  Is  most  important  to  this  develop- 
ment U  that  the  llnee  of  communication  re- 
main open.  I  have  been  grateful  for  the  good 
working  relationship  with  your  Washington 
staff.  We  have  often  exchanged  points  oi 
view.  We  have  not  always  adopted  each 
other's  point  of  view,  but  at  least  we  received 
some  appreciation  for  the  problems  and 
needs  of  others.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to 
communicate.  I  look  forward  to  your  letters 
and  to  sharing  your  concerns. 

My  sincere  thanks  again  for  this  great 
honor. 


MARY  McCONNELL  BORAH  IS  100 
YEARS  OLD 

M'-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
charming  and  witty  Mary  McComiell 
Borah,  widow  of  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  will  te  tOO  years  old  on  Saturday. 
October  17.  I  wish  today  to  congratulate 
her  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  her 
birth  and  to  salute  her  admirable  spirit 
that  has  never  grown  old  during  the  long 
course  cf  her  eventful  lifetime. 

We  in  Idaho  are  very  proud  of  Mary 
Borah.  As  she  told  Suzanne  Taylor  re- 
cently in  an  interview : 

I  seemed  to  have  earned  the  title  of 
Methuselab. 

But  she  warned: 

Don't  ask  me  my  rules  for  reaching  such 
an  astoQlsblng  age.  for  X  assure  you  I  have 
none.  I  have  never  partaken  of  the  grain, 
the  grape  or  the  weed. 

She  confessed: 

Tet  many  who  have  reached  the  century 
mark  plus  agree  that  they  have  always 
smoked,  imbibed  and  frolicked  atmut,  so  this 
abstemious  record  perhaps  Is  not  all  the 
reason  I'm  still  here. 

Mary  Borah  has  lived  long  and  se«n 
much,  symbolizing  the  essence  of  that 
Robert  Browning  poem: 

arow  old  with  me  I 

The  best  Is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life. 

For  which,  the  first  Is  made. 


Bom  In  Areata,  Calif.,  in  1870,  her 
family,  having  crossed  the  Great  Plains 
in  early  Oregon  days,  set  up  a  general 
store  in  Moscow,  Idaho,  shortly  there- 
after. Because  of  the  deep  interest  of 
her  father.  W.  J.  McConnell.  in  public 
life,  Mary  made  her  acquaintance  with 
politics  at  an  early  age.  She  helped  her 
father  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  stAtehocd 
for  Idaho,  which  occurred  In  1891,  and 
then  to  become  the  flrst  U.S.  Senator 
from  our  State.  When  McConnell  be- 
came Idaho's  third  Governor.  Mary  was 
her  father's  part-time  secretary  and 
hostess 

It  was  In  the  statehouse  In  Boise  that 
"Billle"  Borah  met  the  fair  Mary;  the 
up-and-coming  young  trial  lawyer  was 
the  Governor's  administrative  assistant. 
They  were  married  on  April  21, 1895.  and 
were  each  other's  partners  in  politics 
until  Senator  Borah  died  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  1940. 

■BUlie"  and  "Little"'  Boraii  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  in  1907.  While  her 
husband  pursued  his  famous  career  as  a 
progressive.  Independent  legislator,  his 
wife  kept  pace.  Borah  became  known  as 
the  "Lion  of  Idaho"  and  Mary,  in  her 
own  right  became  a  lioness  of  Washing- 
ton society.  But.  as  she  recently  recalled: 

It  wasn't  all  parties  and  fun. 

During  World  War  I,  when  shell-shocked 
soldiers  and  others  mentally  disturbed  by 
the  horrors  of  war  were  brought  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth's tn  Washington  for  treatment,  I.  with 
others  who  bad  been  deep  in  Red  Cross  and 
war  work,  t>ecame  constant  visitors  at  this 
mental  ho^ltal  in  an  attempt  to  bring  baok 
reality  to  our  boys. 

She  recalled: 

Finally,  X  had  a  serious  attack  of  nervous 
exhaustion  and  my  doctor  ordered  me  back 
to  Idaho  for  a  rest. 

She  quickly  recovered. 

As  an  indication  of  Mary's  watchful 
eye  over  her  husband,  she  often  com- 
plained about  his  careless  dressing 
habits.  Mary  objected  to  his  dilapidated 
hats  and  unpre&sed  baggy  clothes.  He 
once  said  In  his  own  defense  to  his  wife : 

Why,  only  today,  I  was  complimented  by  a 
Senator  on  being  the  best  dressed  man  in 
the  Senate. 

Mary  Borah  was  quick  to  reply: 
Tes.  and  1  know  who  that  Senator  was: 
it  was  Senator  Oore. 

She  retorted,  referring  to  the  blind 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

By  voting  his  conscience.  Bill  Borah 
became  a  great  Senator.  He  acted  like 
"a  rogue  elephant."  Mary  recalls,  charg- 
ing through  the  "jungles  of  falsities  to- 
ward the  truth."  She  was  the  female 
partner,  carrying  forth  her  duties  to 
make  a  comfortable  home  and  quiet 
study  for  the  man  who  became  the  Na- 
tion's leading  foreign  policy  legislator 
and  critic. 

As  for  the  intensifying  current  desire 
of  women  in  this  country  to  achieve  equal 
status  with  their  male  counterparts, 
Mary  Borah  recently  remarked  tn  an  In- 
terview : 

It's  Jtut  an  extension  of  women's  urge  to 
become  full  citizens,  no  matter  bow.  Tou 
know  the  Senator  never  voted  for  the  suf- 
frage amendment  because  he  considered  It 
unconstitutional  PersonaUy.  I  think  women 
should  hsTe  equal  employment  opportunities 
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and  pay  oommensurBt*  with  their  ability, 
the  same  as  men.  To  paraphraae  Animal 
Farm,  "Every  one  1«  equal,  only  men  are  more 
equal  than  women!" 

Wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin  must  have 
had  Mary  Borah  in  mind  when  he  said: 

Old  age  Is  a  lusty  winter.  Frosty,  but 
kindly. 

Happy  birthday.  Mary  Borah. 


NEW  CUBAN  CRISIS  WANES 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  tlie  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs.  I  would 
lilte  to  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  developments  pertaining  to 
Soviet  acUvitles  in  Cuba. 

On  October  1,  my  subcommittee  was 
brieJed  by  members  ot  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  on  alleged  Soviet  mili- 
tary construction  in  Cuba.  Warnings  had 
been  .soimded  by  high  administration  of- 
ficials that  Russia  was  constructing  a 
■permanent  •  nuclear  submarine  base  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  at  Cienfuegos 
Bav.  The  evidence  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee, however,  was  speculative  and 
inconclusive,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
Defense  Secretary  Laird,  on  October  11. 
did  not  And  it  appropriate  to  repeat  the 
White  House  briefer's  warning  that  the 
administration  viewed  the  development 
"with  the  utmost  seriousness"  and  would 
"take  such  action  that  seems  indicated." 
The  Secretary  said,  rather,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  had 
used  the  faculty  for  submarines  as  yet. 
Russian  military  involvement  at  Cien- 
fuegos remained  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
yesterday,  the  administration  dis- 
closed that  Russian  naval  vessels,  includ- 
ing a  submarine  tender,  previously 
anchored  in  Cienfuegos  Bay.  had  left  the 
port  Saturday  morning  and  were  heading 
eastward  toward  open  sea. 

Mr.  D.  Henkin.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's spokesman,  said  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  tender  "makes  it  leas  likely" 
that  the  port  would  be  used  for  Russian 
submarine  operations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
said  yesterday,  it  "has  not  and  Is  not 
building"  a  military  base  in  Cuba.  It 
charged  that  the  reports  of  the  admin- 
istration here  were  a  "concoction." 
TASS.  the  oCBclal  Russian  news  agency, 
said  that  the  Sonet  Union  "is  not  doing 
anything  that  would  contradict  the  un- 
derstanding reached  between  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  In  1962  " 

Moscow  specifically  commented  that 
they  wo'ild  uphold  the  1982  agreement 
and  "will  adhere  to  it  in  the  future,  too. 
proceeding  from  the  as-tumption  that  the 
American  side  will  also  strictly  fulfill 
this  understanding." 

At  the  State  Department,  spokesman 
Robert  McClosky  said  the  Department 
considered  the  TASS  statement  "to  be 
positive."  but  added  that  the  United 
States  "will  continue  to  watch  the 
situation." 

The  New  York  Times  disclosed  today 
that— 

The  extent  ot  the  construction  being  car- 
ried out  by  Culsan  laborers  for  the  Soviet 
Navy  at  Cienfuegos  amounted  to  two  single- 
story  barraclES — which  a  qualified  source  de- 


scribed as  resembling  a  "chicken  bouse"— 
plus  a  soccer  field,  a  tennis  court,  and  an 
exercue  field. 

There  are  no  Soviet  naval  personnel  ashore, 
tniuifar  as  can  be  determined,  and  the  pace  of 
construction  appears  to  be  lelsurcly. 

I  believe  these  latest  disclosures  tend 
to  t>ear  out  the  appraisal  of  the  situation 
I  made  2  weeks  ago  following  the  briefing 
my  subcommittee  received  from  DIA. 

I  said  then  that  the  evidence  of  facil- 
ities being  built  in  Cuba  was  much  too 
thin  and  Inconclusive  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  Rus!=ians  were  con- 
stri'cting  a  major  ,=iubmarlne  bate  in 
Cienfuegos  Bay. 

Naturally,  my  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  all  Soviet  activity  in  Cuba. 
Meanwhile.  I  think  the  administration 
should  take  the  precaution  in  the  future 
of  keeping  its  public  utterances  on  this 
sensitive  subject  strictly  commensurate 
with  the  established  facts. 


AMERICAN  ARMS  TO  PAKISTAN 
CONDEMNED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  was  badly  burned  in  the 
19R3  war  between  Pakistan  and  India 
by  having  contributed  large  quantities  of 
arms  which  were  used  in  that  conflict. 
In  announcing  that  we  are  once  again 
providing  lethal  wecpons  to  Pakistan — 
according  to  several  news  reports,  this 
ileal  entails  a  squadron  of  F-104A'5. 
seven  B-57'6.  300  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, and  other  items  from  our  surplus 
stock  sold  at  the  cut-rate  price  of  $15 
million— it  could  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  recent  history  repeats  Itself 
and  the  United  States  is  burned  again 

These  additional  weapons  of  war  will 
only  exacerbate  the  Indian-Pakistan 
rivalry.  Since  Pakistan  regards  India  as 
its  prime  enemy,  these  new  weapons. 
particularly  the  planes,  will  appear 
threatening  to  Delhi.  In  turn,  India  will 
no  doubt  seek  new  sophisticated  surface- 
to-air  missiles  for  defense  of  its  forward 
cities,  stock  up  on  SU-7  bombers,  and 
perhaps  add  more  Mig  Jet  fighters  to 
offset  the  new  Pakistani  Starfighters.  In- 
evitably, the  arms  race  on  the  sutKontl- 
nent  will  accelerate.  Increasing  the  risk 
of  a  fourth  Indo-Paklstan  war. 

The  new  American  arms  sale  to  Pak- 
istan is  a  major  policy  change  from  the 
autumn  of  19S5  when  the  President 
stopped  arms  shipments  to  both  coun- 
tries; the  British  concurred  In  this  arms 
embargo.  In  April  1967.  we  announced 
an  alteration,  but  still  retained  our  em- 
bargo on  send'ns  lethal  arms  to  either 
India  or  Pakistan. 

This  5-year  arms  limitation  policy 
greatly  helped  to  ease  the  tensions  on 
both  sides.  It  seemed  we  had  learned 
from  the  tragic  event*  of  the  3-week  war 
of  1965.  when  Pakistan  and  India  ex- 
hausted each  other  on  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab,  that  increasing  the  availability 
of  weapons  is  concommitant  to  Increas- 
ing the  probability  of  their  use. 

In  that  fratricidal  encounter.  Pakistan 
emploved  tanks,  aircraft,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  which  we  had  been  supply- 
ing them  smce  1954.  The  Pakistan  mili- 
tary forces  were  led  by  olBcer*  trained 
under  our  military  assistance  program. 


India  fought  with  British  and  Russian 
arms.  Held  in  a  state  of  alert  in  east- 
ern India  were  Indian  divisions  the 
United  Stotes  had  trained  and  sup- 
plied, beginning  in  late  1982,  to  counter- 
act feared  new  Chinese  attacks  tn  the 
Himalayas. 

Prior  to  the  last  Indo-Pakistan  war. 
1  had  tought  a  reduction  in  our  milltory 
ossistance  to  Pakistan.  I  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  arms  we  were  supplying 
Pakistan  would  eventually  be  used 
against  India,  not  against  Russia  or 
China. 

The  events  of  August  and  September 
1965  bore  out  mv  worst  apprehensions. 
In  the  end.  both  sides  made  us  the  scape- 
goat of  the  costly,  bloody  struggle;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Soviet  Union 
stepped  in  to  become  the  peacemaker. 

It  now  appears  that  our  arms  bu- 
reaucracy has  finally  prevailed  on  this 
sdmlnistration  to  start  plyftg  Pakistan 
again  with  American  weapons.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  will  not  win  over  the  mlli- 
tan'  elite  In  Rawalpindi,  as  we  are  in- 
variably told.  Instead,  it  will  inject  an 
unsettling  influence,  stimulating  another 
arms  race  between  two  impoverished 
countries,  neither  of  which  being  able  to 
afford  it. 

What  do  we  gain  by  this  180-degree 
turnabout  ui  policy?  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  already  filed  a  formal  pro- 
test, both  here  and  in  New  Delhi.  When 
the  Indian  Parliament  reconvenes  in  No- 
vemlKr.  the  voices  of  outrage  at  the  re- 
sumption of  arms  deliveries  to  Rawal- 
pindi, will  reverberate  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

The  Indian  press,  as  influential  In 
molding  public  opinion  as  the  press  In 
this  country,  has  begun  a  campaign  of 
harsh  anti-American  criticism.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  not  learned  from  our 
past  mistakes. 

I  ask  unanimouus  consent  that  recent 
press  reports  relating  to  our  sale  of 
weapons  to  Pakistan,  plus  an  editorial  on 
America's  arms  policy  In  general,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

(Piom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8, 19701 

UKirxD  Statvs  Acazis  To  Sux  AxMa  to 

PsKisrANza 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

The  tTnlted  sutes  has  agreed  to  aell  artns 
to  PaUstan  for  the  flnt  time  since  the  1966 
Kashmir  war.  State  Department  offlclals  said 
yeflerdsy. 

Informed  sources  said  the  major  Items  In- 
volved included  300  armored  personnel  ear- 
ners. 18  P-104A  Starflghter  supersonic  In- 
terceptors and  seven  &-67  Canberra  bomi3««. 
The  sourtjee  said  the  administration  had 
placed  a  celluog  of  about  915  million  on  the 
total  to  be  sold,  but  cautioned  that  the  fig- 
urea  could  be  held  down  I>t  Uatlng  equipment 
as  "excess" — that  Is.  marked  down  to  aft  to 
80  per  cent  of  original  cost. 

The  state  Department  oOclals  would  not 
confirm  either  the  total  value  or  the  kind  of 
arms  Involved.  They  etresaod  that  the  sale 
offer  was  '  a  limited  exception"  to  the  gen- 
era! arms  embargo  which  they  said  remains 
m  effect  for  both  India  and  PakUtan. 

As  adjusted  In  Apm,  1987.  the  embaigo 
■Uowi  both  countries  to  buy  nonlethal  lt«ml 
•ueh  a«  ttmniport.  medical  and  communSoa- 
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ttoDx  equipment  plus  Bpare  parte  for  weap- 
ons previously  supplied. 

Palust&n  b&s  pressed  the  TTolted  States  to 
lift  the  embargo,  arguing  that  Its  armed 
forces  a'ere  beavllr  dependent  on  American 
arau  while  India  had  Its  ou-n  uid  Soviet 
sources-  India,  and  American  ambassadors 
to  India,  have  arg:ued  against  ending  the  em- 
bargo. 

Moot  of  the  public  debate  on  the  Issue  in 
the  past  three  years  has  centered  on  PaU- 
Stan's  attempt  to  buy  300  M-4d  medium 
tanXs  The  Johnson  administration  tried  to 
arrange  an  Indirect  sale  of  100  such  tanks 
through  various  third  countries,  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  present  decision,  officials  insisted,  does 
not  Involve  any  tanJts. 

IFtom  the  Sew  Tork  Times.  Oct.  11, 19701 

V.S.  AmSS  I>-  INDU  CONCEmNCD  OVEK  SlLE  OF 
Ar,M3  TO  Pakistan 

New  Delhi.  October  10.— United  States 
EmbaMy  officials  here  are  concerned  over  a 
possible  counter-more  by  the  Indian  Oov- 
ernment  In  retaliation  for  the  Onlted  States 
decision  to  resume  the  sale  of  arms  to  Paki- 
stan. India's  hoe:Ue  neighbor. 

"They  [the  Indians)  could  make  a  lot  of 
trouble  (or  us.  If  they  wanted  to."  said  one 
embassy  official,  unhappy  over  the  anzis  de- 
cision. 

The  White  House  decision,  which  was  made 
some  time  ago  but  came  to  light  only  this 
week,  ended  more  than  a  year  of  speculative 
reports  that  the  Nixon  Admini.'stratlon  In- 
tended to  end  the  United  States  embargo 
Imposed  on  arms  to  India  and  Pakistan  fol- 
lowing ihelr  brief  I9fio  war  over  Kiwhmir 

Reliable  sources  here  said  the  arms  in- 
cluded twin-Jet  E-57  Canberra  bombers.  F- 
104  Jet  fighters  and  armored  personnel  ear- 
ners. The  sources  said  the  deal  Involved  no 
tanks — which  to  many  Indians  are  the  sym- 
bol of  Pakistani  hostility,  alnce  Pakistan 
threw  heavy  tank  forces  Into  Dorthweateni 
India  In  the  la^t  battles  of  the  three-week 
war  In  1665. 

NO  CLFB  ON  nroiAN  jumoif 
So  far.  the  Indians  have  given  no  clue  as 
to  what  steps.  If  any.  they  will  take.  Some  ob- 
aer"er5.  however,  think  New  Delhi  might  re- 
taliate by  granting  tuU  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  North  Vietnam  or  by  establishing 
some  diplomatic  link  with  the  Vletcong's  pro- 
visional revolutionary  government — moves 
which  the  United  States  has  tieen  trying  to 
discourage  for  some  time. 

The  only  official  Indian  reaction  to  the 
United  Stares  decision  was  a  formal  prater*, 
made  both  In  Washington  and  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  here,  saying  that  the  resump- 
tion of  arms  sales  to  "a  country  which  has 
already  launched  three  unprovoked  aggres- 
sions against  us  cannot  but  cause  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  this  country  the 
gravest  concern." 

U3.    DETENDS    MOVE 

The  Nixon  Administration  contends  that 
the  arms  sale  will  not  upset  the  existing 
military  balsnce  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan— an  argument  the  Soviet  Union  uses  to 
Justify  Its  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  Washington 
hae  long  been  piqued  by  the  fact  that  United 
States  arms  atd  to  Pakistan  always  draws 
much  more  vehement  criticism  from  the  In- 
dians than  does  similar  Soviet  aid. 

The  value  of  the  new  arms  sale  hae  not 
been  disclosed.  Bstimatee  range  from  916  mil- 
lion to  940  million. 

American  offldaU  here  stressed  that  the 
£%\e  was  "a  OBa-tUna,  llmltad  exception  to 
the  embargo."  and  "not  an  opening  of  the 
gates"  to  a  renewal  of  a  regular,  annual  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  "The  embargo  pol- 
icy continues."  in&Uted  one  United  States 
dlpkunAt.  But  the  Americans  acknowledged 
there  was  do  guarantee  against  futiu-e  ex- 
cepUooa. 


"I  have  B  feeling."  said  one  Indian  Foreign 
Ministry  offlcmi,  "that  this  Is  only  the  first 
installment  of  many.  The  explosion  in  Parlia- 
ment 18  going  to  be  terrible." 

(Pram  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  U.  1970) 
Aaus  TO  Pakistan 

India's  quick  and  vigorous  protest  against 
a  reported  Washington  decision  to  sell  nea- 
amis  to  Pakistan  was  altogether  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in 
New  Delhi  c&lls  this  a  transaction  in  "lethal 
armi,"  and  if  the  reports  are  accurate  so  it  is: 
they  mention,  besides  armored  personnel 
carriers,  18  supersonic  Interceptors  and  7 
Canberra  bombers. 

The  StMt  Department  refers  to  the  sale 
ofler  as  a  "limited  exceptlt-m"  to  the  gen- 
eral embargo  Imposed  on  amu  sales  to  India 
or  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  the  1965  war— 
adjusted  in  1967  to  allow  both  countries  to 
buy  nonlethal  Items  such  as  spare  parts  for 
weapjns  previously  supplied,  transport  and 
medical  and  communlcntlcns  materiel. 

The  American  position,  which  seems  ^^ 
accept  the  Puklstant  argument  that  India 
lias  access  to  Its  own  and  Soviet  arms 
sources  while  Pakistan  must  depend  solely 
on  the  United  States,  Is  that  the  new  sup- 
plies will  not  upset  the  military  balance  in 
South  Asia.  India  Is  said  to  have  been  so 
assured. 

But  India  remembers  American  asnurances 
before  1965  that  arms  supplied  to  Pakistan 
would  not  be  used  against  India,  as  of  course 
m  the  event  they  were;  and  New  Delhi  knows, 
tf  Washington  stll!  does  not.  that  fear  of 
India  ts  the  first  and  dominant  reason  for 
Pakistan's  wanting  lo  be  effectively  armed. 

Even  granted  that  these  new  arms  ore 
hardly  massive,  there  are  certain  conditions 
Wasl^ngion  might  have  considered  more 
carefully  before  offering  them.  One  Is  the 
f^ct  that  we  do  not  know  accurately  what 
the  temper  of  the  present  Pakistani  gov- 
ernment Is,  much  less  what  the  temper  of 
Piiklstan  may  be  after  the  elections  sched- 
uled later  in  the  year.  Another  Is  the  prcb- 
abtUiy  that  Prime  Minister  Gandhi's 
rlgbttst-mllltant  opponents  will  now  try  to 
increase  their  pressure  on  her  for  the  f.-^brl- 
catlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  situation 
In  South  A^ia  is  dangerous  enough,  without 

th£L 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Times.  Oct.  11. 1870) 
Arms  roa  Pakibtam 

As  If  It  did  not  already  have  enough 
■.rouble  trying  to  defuse  perilous  Internation- 
al conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
.\s!a.  the  United  States  Government  I2— in- 
credibly—adding  fuel  to  another  potentlaUy 
explosive  situation  In  South  Asia.  The  Stat* 
Department  confirms  the  report  that  this 
country  has  decided  to  sell  arms  to  Pakistan 
m  what  a  spokesman  describes  as  "a  limited 
exception"  to  the  prudent  arms  embargo 
that  was  imposed  on  both  India  and  Pakistan 
after  their  1965  war. 

This  "exception"  In  fact  represents  a  ma- 
jor break  in  the  embargo,  far  more  serious 
than  modifications  made  In  19S7  when  It 
was  decided  to  hU  spare  parte  to  the  Paki- 
staols  and  to  make  avsUsble  noo-lethal 
equipment  to  both  sides.  Although  the  de- 
partment denies  that  tanks  wUl  be  included 
in  the  proposed  arms  deal.  It  does  sot  dis- 
pute reports  that  armed  personnel  carrlerB, 
fighter  planes  and  bombers  are  Involved. 
The  spokesman  explained  that  Pakistan  felt 
disadvantaged  by  the  embargo,  even  as  modi- 
fled,  because  most  of  Its  military  equipment 
prior  to  1Q65  was  of  American  manufacture. 

What  the  department  failed  to  note  was 
that  the  Pakistanis  have  been  receiving  arms 
from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  In 
recent  years  and  are  engaged  In  an  arms 
net  with  India  that  U  forcing  both  coun- 
tries to  divert  desperately  needed  resources 
from     domestic     development.     Additional 


American  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  will  not 
promote  the  security  of  Pakistan  or  stability 
In  the  area.  Rather  It  will  encourage  India 
to  seek  further  arms  assistance,  probably 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  even  swing 
the  balance  In  India  to  those  who  have  be«n 
pressing  for  an  Indian  nuclear  force,  a  de- 
velopment that  would  have  repercussions  for 
beyond  South  Asia. 

instead  of  selling  more  arms  to  the  Pakis- 
tanis— or  to  the  Indians,  for  that  matter — 
the  United  States  should  be  employing  Its  re- 
so\irces  to  help  reverse  the  downward  trend 
in  economic  assistance  to  the  area  In  order 
to  counteract  the  appalling  poverty  that  In- 
creasingly threatens  the  stability  of  both 
countries.  If  Communism  la  at  least  to  gain 
an  upper  hand  In  either  place,  It  Is  more 
likely  to  result  from  Internal  causes  than 
from  any  Influence  Moscow  and  Peking  might 
gain  through  their  own  ahort-stghted  arms 
deals. 

Instead  of  arming  either  side  for  another 
round  of  conflict,  the  United  States  should 
be  using  all  Its  diplomatic  energies  to  try 
to  resolve  the  divisive  issues — Kashmir  and 
India's  Farakka  Barrage  on  the  Oanges— 
that  threaten  to  engulf  the  subcontinent 
once  more  In  fratricidal  war.  Arming  friend- 
ly powers  to  fight  their  own  battles  may  be 
sound  doctrine  In  some  cases,  but  It  hardly 
makes  sense  for  the  United  5;tates  to  arm 
friends  to  fight  each  other. 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  6.  1970) 

Unitco  States  May  List  Embaboo  on  Asms 

Sales  to   Pakistan 

(By  Adam  Clymcr) 

Washington,  July  6. — The  embargo  on 
arms  sales  to  Pakistan,  a  key  element  of 
American  pchcy  In  South  Asia  since  1965, 
may  soon  be  lifted,  informed  sources  said 
today. 

Pakistan,  armed  almost  exclusively  bv  the 
United  State*  until  Us  1965  war  with  India. 
Is  seeking  Patton  tanks  and  Jet  fighters. 

A  recommendation  to  resume  sales  is  un- 
derstood to  have  gone  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  perhaps  to  President  Nixon, 
although  the  State  Department  is  reported  to 
be  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  policy.  Since 
1965.  lethal  arms  have  been  bured  to  India 
and  Pakistan. 

State  and  Defense  I>epartment  spokesmen 
would  say  today  only  that  the  Issue  Is  "under 
review."  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of 
State,  said  at  his  press  conference  last  week, 
"We  are  actively  cotislderlng  It."  but  "no  de- 
cision .  .  .  has  been  made  on  that  vet." 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D..  Ark.). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Is  understood  to  have  written 
Mr.  Rosens  this  week,  asking  If  a  decision  baa 
been  made,  and  calling  on  the  secretary  to 
consult  with  the  committee  before  Pakistan 
Is  told  of  any  change  In  policy. 

The  department,  with  Mr.  Rogers  traveling 
In  Asia,  has  not  replied. 

Pakistan  officials  welcomed  President 
Nixon's  election  enthusiastically,  hoping  it 
would  restore  the  easy  access  to  American 
arms  which  that  nation  obtained  when  he 
was  vice  president  And  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed when  President  Nixon  visited  Lahore 
last  J\ily  and  met  with  General  A.  M.  Yahya 
Khan.  Pakistan's  martial-law  President. 

But  all  Pakistan  has  to  show  to  date  from 
the  Nixon  administration  bos  been  a  com- 
mitment, announced  early  last  year,  that 
the  policy  would  be  reviewed.  One  American 
official  called  It  recently  "a  perpetual  re- 
view." In  the  meantime,  deliveries  of  Soviet 
arms,  which  were  first  proml.<3ed  In  1968.  have 
continued,  with  more  promised  recently  when 
General  Vahya  visited  Moscow. 

Periodic  reports  of  an  impending  deal  for 
Patton  tanks  have  stirred  dismay  in  India 
In  recent  yean. 

Any  administration  decision  would  pre- 
sumably allow  sales  on  equal  terms  to  India, 
but  New  Delhi  is  by  now  reliant  on  Soviet 
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puaes  and  mips  ana  bM  not  preacd  for 
more  of  the  alr-delenM  and  mountaln-ngbt- 
Ing  gear — about  »80  million  wortb — which  It 
got  !roin  the  United  Statte  between  1962  and 
1965.  Pakistan,  In  contrast.  Is  still  beavUy 
equipped  with  American  arms,  valued  b«- 
tween  »l.a  billion  and  H.6  blUlon.  and  could 
easily  uae  more. 

CALLis  OTfwisa  mytsTUMHr 
Senator  Pulbrlght.  questioning  U.  Alexia 
Johnson,  under  secretary  of  state  for  political 
affairs,  on  March  34.  crltlclxed  a  plan  to 
transfer  Patton  tanlcs,  now  owned  by  Turkey, 
to  Pakistan,  wuli  the  Dnlted  States  replacing 
the  ones  Turlte?  would  give  up.  "I  would 
think  our  experience  there  would  be  enough 
to  know  that  It  would  be  a  very  unwise  in- 
vestment." he  said. 

But  sources  today  suggested  that  the  ad- 
mintitratlon  Is  not  currently  thinking  about 
a  deal  through  a  third  country,  but  rather, 
a  direct  sale.  Such  a  sale  would  have  to  await 
final  pas-sage  of  the  military  sales  bill,  the 
subject  of  six  weeks  of  Senate  debate.  The 
sources  noted  that  the  administration  did 
not  flght  a  successful  effort.  In  the  senate 
version  of  the  bill,  to  bar  such  third-coun- 
try transfers  of  American  arms. 

Pakistan  Is  believed  to  be  most  interested 
In  Patton  tanks,  which  cost  In  the  nelghljor- 
hood  of  »iao,000  each,  but  plans  may  also 
Involve  aircraft.  The  Pakistan  Air  Force  Is 
heavily  equipped  with  subsonic  P-86  fighter 
planes,  ond  also  has  squadrons  of  Supersonic 
P-104'5  and  French  Mirage  nlE's,  and  Chi- 
nese-built subsonic  MIG-19'a. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21.  1970| 
Topics:   Wn-i.  Wt  Evex  Leabn  ix  Asia? 

(By  Chester  Bowiesl 
Some  months  ago  It  was  rumored  that 
pressures  were  developing  within  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  approve  the  sale  to  Pakis- 
tan of  100  American  tanks  which  we  had 
previously  given  to  Turkey  under  NATO 
agreements.  Now.  according  to  several  au- 
thoritative sources,  this  proposal  has  actu- 
ally -reached  the  President's  desk"  for  his 
final  approval. 

This  news  Is  all  the  more  disquieting  be- 
cause It  coincides  with  the  recent  recom- 
mandatlons  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  "loan"  of  an  American 
5ubm.irlne  to  Pakistan,  which  was  author- 
ized ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  should  be  re- 
newed. 

Has  the  United  States  Government  lost  all 
sense  of  direction  In  Asia?  Can  It  learn 
nothing  from  past  mistakes? 

American  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
in  the  last  fifteen  yeara  will.  I  believe,  be 
listed  by  lilstorians  as  among  our  most  costly 
blunders.  In  s  period  m  which  costly  mis- 
takes came  thick  and  fast,  this  program  was 
launched  In  February  1954.  when  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  somehow  succeeded  In  persuad- 
ing President  Elsenhower  and  Congress  that 
a  U.S. -equipped  Pakistan  Army  oould  be 
counted  on  to  challenge  any  Soviet  or  Chi- 
nese military  threat  toward  the  Arabian  Sea 
or  the  Bav  of  Bengal. 

When  the  bizarre  nature  of  this  assump- 
tion became  evident,  new  Justifications  for 
the  military  aid  program  to  Pakistan  were 
quickly  produced.  In  the  late  1960s,  for  in- 
stance, these  military  assistance  grants  were 
said  to  be  necessary  to  assure  continued  use 
of  the  VS.  Peshawar  Air  Base  In  Pakistan 
from  which  the  n-2  planes  took  off  on  their 
flights  across  the  Soviet  Union.  After  these 
flights  had  been  abandoned.  Congress  and 
the  public  were  told  thai  the  base  was  "es- 
sential to  our  national  sectirlty"  as  an  ob- 
servation ptjst. 

MILITART    am    DNSTOPPABtX 

When  President  Johnson  cut  off  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  "Three  Weeks'  War"  between  Pakls- 
un  and  India  In  September  1965,  Pakistan 
promptly  reacted   by  announcing  that  our 


lease  on  the  Peshawar  base  would  not  be 
renewed. 

But  experience  has  shown  that,  once  es- 
tablished, any  military  assistance  program, 
however  wrongly  conceived,  is  difficult  to 
stop.  A  few  months  after  gnnotincmg  this 
cutoff  the  Johnson  Administration  Agreed 
to  the  aale  of  spore  paru  for  Pakistani  tanks, 
which  had  been  proctired  under  the  Ameri- 
can Military  Assistance  program.  They  had 
been  damaged  In  the  war  with  India  and  on 
effort  was  begun  to  seek  means  of  replacing 
some  of  the  tanks  demolished  or  captured. 

What  followed  has  been  fully  reported  by 
the  press.  Since  these  tanks  had  been  given 
to  Pakistan  on  the  solemn  assurance,  under- 
written by  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  five  successive  American 
Amboasadora  to  India  (including  myeslf). 
that  they  would  never  be  used  against  India. 
ic  was  proposed  that  the  replacements  ahould 
be  procured  through  a  third  government,  to 
appear  less  conspicuous. 

Flr^  on  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the 
West  Germans,  then  the  Belgians,  then  the 
Italians,  and  finally  the  Turks  to  "sell"  100 
seml-Dbsolescenl  U.S.  tanks  to  Pakistan  for 
a  nominal  price  with  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  "approve" 
the  sale  l  necessary  under  Military  Assistance 
requlremenU).  Then  the  Pakistan  tanks 
would  be  repla-red  with  modem  ones  "to 
strengthen  our  NATO  forces." 

Predictably  these  "third  governments"  (all 
of  which  were  reluctant  to  become  a  party 
to  this  gambit)  leaked  the  story  to  the  press. 
After  a  period  of  uncertainty  the  Johnson 
Administration,  already  caught  In  a  "credi- 
bility gap"  jn  Southeast  Asia  and  claewhere, 
decided  not  to  widen  the  gap  further. 

This  brings  us  to  a  disturbing  question. 
Why  should  the  Nixon  Administration  In  the 
year  1970,  with  a  relatively  clean  slate,  seri- 
ously consider  a  prcposal  that  would  simply 
repeat  the  blunders  and  shabby  diplomatic 
gambits  of  Its  predecessors?  And  why  should 
the  Congreis  renew  the  loan  of  a  submarine 
to  Pakistan,  whose  only  possible  function 
would  be  to  sink  Indian  abipa? 

mXON    OOCTWHI? 

Are  the  Administration's  new  "Nixon 
Doctrine"  and  Congreae'  expressed  determl- 
naUon  to  limit  our  military  commitments 
simply  fresh  examples  of  the  usual  empty 
rhetoric  by  oiu-  leaders  In  dealing  with  Asia! 

Whose  Interest*  would  bo  served  by  such 
declalona?  Certainly  not  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  in  Asia.  Or  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  Or  the  welfare  of  the  i>eopIe  of 
Pakistan,  who  need  tractors,  not  tanks.  A 
few  mUlury  leaders  In  Pakistan  would  be 
helped  and.  perhops,  the  American  firms 
that  manufacture  the  tanks. 


IProm  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  Jan.  3.  1070] 
PLOwsuaaxs  IMTO  SwOKOe 

Pope  Paul'B  New  Tear's  Day  crltlcUm  of 
advanced  nations  which  reinforce  their  econ- 
omies by  "the  trading  of  arms  to  poor  na- 
tions lacking  plows,  schools  and  hoapltals" 
leaves  few,  IX  any,  of  the  Industrialized 
oountnea  untouched,  but  It  partlctilarly  hlta 
home  In  the  United  States. 

This  nation  leads  the  field  In  supplying  a 
83-  to  W-bllllon  annual  international  arma 
market.  The  burdens  of  an  accelerating 
world  arma  race  are  eapecially  heavy  on  the 
developing  counuies.  They  are  currenUy  In- 
creasing military  expenditures  at  a  rate  fast- 
er than  their  rates  of  economic  growth,  thus 
progressively  reducing  the  proportion  of 
scarce  resources  available  for  ralailig  the 
living  standards  of  their  people. 

The  fault,  of  course,  docs  not  all  He  with 
the  United  States.  The  leaders  of  developing 
nations  are  themselves  prlmarUy  responsi- 
ble for  diverting  funds  Into  dangerous,  un- 
productive military  buildups.  Other  devel- 
oped countries,  especially  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  spurred  the   arms  race  in  ths  Third 


World  by  their  reckiesa  promotion  of  anna 
expansion. 

But  the  UnlAA  States,  aa  the  world'l 
leading  weapons^roducer.  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  the  way  m  curbing  the 
international  arma  market.  In  the  Middle 
East,  In  South  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  United 
States  has  persistently  supplied  weapona  to 
both  sides  In  conflicts  It  ahould  have  Bought 
to  dampen  through  vigorous  efforts  to  dis- 
courage arma  accumulation. 

Prospects  of  more  prudent  anna  policies  in 
the  future  are  not  enhanced  by  a  recent 
State  Department  report  which  concludes 
that  arms  embargoes  against  snialler  coun- 
tries do  not  effectively  influence  policy  In 
those  countries.  This  may  be  true.  But  U 
begs  the  more  Important  question  raised  by 
the  Pope — namely,  whether  supplying  arms 
to  countries  that  cannot  afford  them  and 
may  turn  them  against  their  neighbors  ad- 
vances the  Interest  of  mankind  in  a  more 
productive  and  peaceful  world  order. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distlngTilshcd  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  asic  the  Senator  Irom  Idaho  some 
questions.  However,  first  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  statement.  As  a  senior 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, his  statement  carries  a  great  deal 
mor«  weight  than  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  weelc. 

I  was  both  dismayed  and  perplexed  at 
the  decision  to  resume  arms  sales. 

In  that  vein  of  thought,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  following  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Our  Government  has  said  that  these 
aircraft  to  Pakistan  are  to  influence  the 
Pakistan  military  elite.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  beUeve  we  can  "Influence" 
another  country's  leadership  in  this 
manner? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Events  since  1945  have 
indicated  the  opposite,  yet  this  kind  of 
erroneous  thinking  continues  to  under- 
lie the  motivation  of  our  overseas  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  We  have  the 
naive  notion  that,  through  .^upplj'tng  the 
military  establishment  of  some  foreign 
country  with  certain  sophisticated  weap- 
ons which  tlie  generals  might  desire,  the 
United  States  somehow  secures  a  lasting 
Influence  on  that  elite  class. 

Yet,  time  and  time  again  this  theory 
has  been  disproved.  I  wonder  why  we 
persist  in  it.  I  wonder  why  the  Russians 
also  fall  victim  to  the  same  error.  I  re- 
call in  Algeria,  for  example,  where  the 
Russians  had  supplied  the  newly  inde- 
pendent government  of  Ben  Bella  with 
large  quantities  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  Then,  shortly  thereafter. 
the  very  tanks  the  Russians  had  pro- 
vided that  government  were  used  to  de- 
pose Ben  Bella.  The  army  took  over 
rurming  Algeria. 

We  had  similar  experiences  in  the 
Mideast:  we  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences elsewhere.  On  the  basis  of  these 
experiences,  we  should  have  learned  by 
now  that  foreign  mlllUry  armies  feel 
allegiance  to  no  governments  other  than 
their  own.  and  all  too  frequently  they 
feel  no  allegiance  even  to  their  own.  This 
is  one  reason  why  so  many  countries,  at 
this  time  in  world  history,  are  occupied 
by  their  own  military  forces,  without 
being  committed  to  developing  a  quaUty 
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of  economic  and  social  life  for  the  peo 
pie  of  their  country. 

Mr.  SAXBE,  What  wnuld  we  hope  to 
gain  by  sales — even  if  you  discount  that 
element — to  these  countries  In  the  sub- 
continent? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  will  gain  nothing 
but  ill  win  The  co.-t  pslitlcally  Is  very 
high.  The  actual  return  to  us  in  dollars 
15  negligible  since  this  ecmipment  Is 
greatly  reduced  In  price,  being  sold  only 
at  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost  to  the 
United  States  When  we  balance  out  the 
political  price  we  pay  for  this  policy 
against  the  highly  UoubUul  benefit  that 
might  accrue,  tlie  scales  are  hea'.ily 
weighted  against  the  reiumptlon  of  sales 
of  weapons  to  the  Pakistan  military 
government. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  When  we  think  that  there 
ii  Pakistan,  which  Is  a  SEATO  ally,  and 
we  reflect  upon  their  contribution  to  our 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  I  am  thinking  specificaHy  cf 
the  Indochinese  war,  can  we  expect  any- 
thing or  have  we  gotten  anything  from 
Pakistan  In  regard  to  our  desperate  situ- 
ation there? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  As  the  Senator 
knows  full  well,  the  SEATO  treaty  has 
been  honored  only  in  the  breach.  Pakis- 
tan has  refused  to  take  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Other 
countries  that  are  members  of  the 
SEATO  pact,  countries  like  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  have  at  least  contributed 
token  forces.  Pakistan  ha.';  in  no  way 
participated.  For  the  most  part  It  has 
condemned  the  American  war  effort  in 
Vietnam,  as  it  has  American  peace  ini- 
tiatives In  tlie  Middle  East. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Very  well.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  Middle  East  situation  which  is  the 
hot  spot  of  international  diplomacy  at 
present.  Is  the  regiment  which  Pakistan 
has  sutioned  in  Jordan  equipped  v.ith 
weapons  we  have  suppUed  It  and  is  It 
pos&ible  there  might  be  a  deployment 
of  th»e  weapons  against  Israel? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  altogether  pos- 
sible that  Pakistan  might  decide  to  In- 
tervene militarily  in  the  Middle  East 
against  Israel.  After  all.  we  have  been 
fooled  before  on  how  our  MAP  weapons 
were  deployed.  One  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  that  we  ever 
undertook  in  Asia  was  with  Pakistan. 
For  years  we  supplied  immense  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  equipment  to  the  Pak- 
istan forces  on  the  theory  that  these 
forces  would  be  used  by  the  Pakistanis 
to  contain  the  Ccmmunists  to  the  north: 
yet.  throughout  that  time.  Pakistan 
looked  upon  India,  the  world's  most 
populous  democracy,  as  Its  potential  en- 
emy. Ultimately,  these  weapons  were 
utilized  by  Pakistan,  not  agatn.'it  Russia 
or  Red  China,  but  against  Its  neighbor. 
India. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Could  Congress  have  any 
role  In  trying  to  prevent  an  arms  race 
between  India  and  Pakistan? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Congress  could  play  a 
role  if  there  were  votes  enough  in  Con- 
gress to  lay  iovn  a  prohibition  against 
resumption  of  this  arms  traffic  with 
either  country.  I  hope  we  might  work 
toward  that  possibility.  However,  in  the 
past,  as  the  Senator  knows,  Congress  has 
been  very  reluctant  to  establish  any  pro- 
hibition against  transferring  arms  to 
particular  countries  on  the  theory  that 


this  is  best  left  to  the  President,  while 
Congress  should  content  itself  with  sim- 
ply determining  the  overall  size  of  the 
program. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  failure  of 
our  arms  policies  in  the  past  is  enough 
to  Justify  much  more  positive  congres- 
sional policymaking.  As  you  well  know. 
I  felt  that  way  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  United  States  invaded  Cambodia  In 
the  area  of  war  and  peace.  Congress 
should  be  asserting  much  more  author- 
ity. Imposing.  If  need  be.  statutory  limi- 
tations on  the  transfer  of  lethal  arms 
and  materiel. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the 
Senator  would  know  the  answer  to  this 
much  better  than  I.  Was  there  any  con- 
sultation at  all  on  this  major  policy 
change?  For  instance,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  i.  former  Ambas- 
sador to  India  and  one  who  has  main- 
tained very  close  connections  and  knowl- 
edge on  tliese  problems,  might  have  been 
called.  Was  there  any  effort  to  call  on 
him  or  other  Senators  with  similar 
knowledge? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  not 
advised  in  advance.  Once  the  decision 
had  been  reached,  we  were  advised  In  the 
most  perfunctory  way.  There  was  no  con- 
sultation with  the  committee.  I  am  un- 
aware that  there  was  any  consultation 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  al- 
though he  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  has  particular  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
continent by  his  service  in  India  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Ambassador.  This  Is 
typical  of  the  way  the  Executive  treats 
the  Senate,  unless  Congress  writes  the 
laws  in  such  a  manner  forcing  consiilta- 
tion  or  insisting  upon  congressional 
approval. 

This  Is  the  basic  thinking  underlying 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  June  30  by  a  58-to- 
37  vote  and  which  still  remains  tied  up 
In  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  In  going  over  this  lUit  of 
proposed  arms.  I  am  amazed  at  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  This  list  was  printed  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  October  8. 
1970 — 300  armored  personnel  carriers.  18 
P-104A  Starflghters.  7  B-57  Canberra 
bombers,  and  other  material.  With  those 
planes  costing  Si  million  apiece,  how  can 
we  get  a  bargain  on  $15  million  for  the 
whcde  works? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  When  one  considers  the 
whole  package  and  the  sale  price  that 
has  been  afSxed  to  it,  the  money  we  re- 
ceive In  return  will  do  little  more  than 
pay  for  the  paperwork  and  administra- 
tive costs  connected  with  the  sale. 

But  this.  too.  is  not  strange.  I  have 
seen  cases  in  Central  and  South  America 
where  our  permanent  military  missions 
are  actually  costing  ua  more  to  carry 
from  year  to  year  than  the  entire  size 
of  the  program  being  administered  In  a 
particular  country.  It  Is  a  scandal.  How- 
ever. It  goes  on  and  on  because  the  vested 
interest  our  arms  bureaucracy  has  In 
perpetuating  these  ineffective  and  polit- 
ically liable  programs. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  When  we  say  we  sold  It 
for  $15  million,  then,  what  we  are  In 
effect  doing  is  giving  It  to  them,  because, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  $15  million 
would  barely  pay  for  the  cost  of  readying 


It  for  shipment  and  shipping  it;  and  if 
we  sold  it  to  them  at  the  fair  market 
value  or  at  our  cost,  it  would  be  10 
times  a.s  much. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  subsidized 
sale.  It  Is  customary,  in  these  ca.=cs.  to 
put  the  equipment  in  what  the  military 
calls  new  condition.  So,  obviously,  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  price  here  is 
more  of  a  token  price  than  anything  else. 
This  is  a  subsidized  sale,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  state- 
ment he  made  a  couple  of  days  ago  in 
the  Senate  was  one  of  the  best  I  have 
seen.  The  Senator  was  the  first  Member 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
Executive  decision  clearly  reversing  what 
had  been  a  sound  policy.  Oood  reasons 
why  this  reversal  was  done  escape  me. 
The  implications  are  dangerous.  Going 
back  to  mistakes  we  made  in  earlier  years 
beginning  in  1954.  the  serious  questlona 
that  this  raises  regarding  the  manner  by 
wliich  the  deal  was  signed  off.  the  tender 
relations  that  exist  between  Pakistan  and 
India,  the  possibUlty  that  tliis  will  create 
still  another  arms  race  in  the  Subconti- 
nent— all  these  factors  ought  to  have  at 
least  encouraged  the  admini.'itratlon  to 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  consult,  even  to  secure  the  ad- 
vice of  such  Senators  as  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  This  would  stop  this  bad  habit 
of  reading  from  the  newspapers,  after 
the  fact,  that  the  policy  had  been  re- 
versed and  that  this  large  sale  of  weap- 
ons had  been  approved. 

Advice  and  consent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion certainly  contemplates  more  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  the  Senate  In  de- 
cisions of  this  character  than  was  ex- 
tended to  us  in  this  instance. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  thank  him  for  his  partici- 
pation. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Joa- 
iiAN  of  North  Carolina  1.  The  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate 'Mr.  Russell  I  aimounccs  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Black  Jr.. 
dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Georgia  State  University,  to 
membership  on  the  Commission  to  Con- 
duct an  Independent  St-.idy  of  the  Future 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  pur- 
suant to  section  7'ai  ( 1 1  (O  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1970. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  about  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  farm  bill.  As  Senators 
know,  there  was  some  discussion  late  yes- 
terday about  action  on  the  conference 
report.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  still 
hopeful — not  very  hopeful,  but  still  hope- 
ful— that  there  may  be  some  action  yet 
today  on  it.  but  I  lake  this  opportunity 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  because  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  a  statement  attributed  to 
the  majority  leader  that  It  will  be  the 
first  matter  of  business  on  November  16. 
and  also  there  was  some  assurance  from 
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■ihe  majority  leader  that,  without  a 
doubt,  the  Senate  would  approve  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  ask  the  question  now.  not  In  any 
partisan  way,  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  comes  from  a  winter  wheat 
producing  State,  becau-'-e  to  his  State  and 
to  my  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  a  winter 
wheat  producing  State,  this  matter  is 
highly  Impo;  tant.  In  fact.  I  have  stated 
my  hope  to  Uie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  perhaps,  on  tlie  basis  of  assurances 
on  the  Senate  floor,  at  least  some  provi- 
sional regulations  and  recommendations 
might  be  made  to  American  winter  wheat 
producers. 

Therefore.  I  would  be  most  grateful  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would  com- 
ment on  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  great  wheat-pro- 
ducing States  in  the  Nation,  and  may  I 
say  that  Montana  Is  quite  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer, too. 

Because  of  the  situation  which  has 
developed,  I  find  myself,  as  the  majority 
leader,  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  posl- 
Uon.  The  bill  Itself  is  not  all  that  I 
desired.  I  thought  that  the  Senate  bill 
was  very  superior  to  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  conference  report  did  not  do 
eveo'thing  that  those  of  us  from  the 
wheat-producing  States  desired.  But,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and 
with  a  SI. 25  base  for  wheat,  with  the  rest 
to  be  made  up  through  certification,  with 
what  has  been  done  to  take  care  of  the 
woolgrowers,  the  stockmen,  the  situa- 
tion relative  to  Public  Law  480,  and  other 
factors.  It  Is  the  kind  of  bUl  I  wUl  vote 
for. 

Furthei-morc.  I  thhik  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  both  Houses  unani- 
mously have  passed  an  extension  of  the 
wheat  referendum  from  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, last  Monday,  when  It  should  have 
taken  place,  to  30  days  after  the  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die,  which  takes  It  Into 
January  of  next  year,  1971. 

There  have  been  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  certain  Senators  hjve  approached 
me  with  the  request  that  I  take  no  action 
on  the  conference  report.  I  wish  to  state, 
without  equivocation,  that  no  Senator 
has  approached  me,  on  the  basis  of  the 
reports  which  have  liecome  current,  ask- 
ing me  to  hold  back,  to  retard,  or  to  de- 
lay this  conference  report;  and  I  want 
that  suted  specifically  because  I  have 
noticed  on  the  ticker  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Stmikgiok  and  Bdxmck  have 
been  mentioned. 

I  have  had  no  contact  with  them  what- 
soever with  respect  to  action  on  this 
conference  report.  They  have  made  no 
request  of  me.  And,  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  been  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  be 
on  the  floor  at  any  Ume  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  farm  bill  was  to 
be  taken  up. 

There  is  a  situation  within  the  com- 
mittee Itself,  and  it  relates  to  the  highest 
source  in  that  committee,  which  I  think 
has  to  be  brought  out  and  understood 
as  to  the  situation  hi  which  the  majority 
leader,  and  for  that  matter  the  Senate, 
finds  Itself  at  the  present  time. 

It  appears  as  of  now  that  we  will  not 
get  to  the  conference  report  on  the  farm 


hill  today;  and.  speaking  per.sonally.  I 
must  express  my  own  disappointment. 
But  If  such  Is  the  case.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senate  that  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  when  we  return  on 
November  16  will  be  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  farm  bill.  And  I  think  I  can 
say  with  full  assurance  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  th-it  conference  »«port. 
There  may  be  a  little  debate  on  it;  I 
would  not  expect  too  much.  By  that  time, 
the  ripples  will  have  dissolved,  and  it  Is 
my  firm  beUcf  that  the  farmers  affected 
by  this  bill  can  go  ahead  on  all  fronts 
with  the  assurance  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible an  or  about  November  16,  the  day 
that  we  return,  and  passed  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

May  1  say  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  making  this  statement.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  approve  the  conference 
report.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  extension  resolu- 
tion having  to  do  with  the  wheat  refer- 
endum, very  likely  today. 

So.  with  that  statement.  I  give  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  an  answer  long 
drawn  out,  but  I  hope  expUclt  enough 
and  definite  enough  to  show  where  the 
Senator  from  Montana  stands,  the  posi- 
tion he  finds  himself  in.  and  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  as  a  result  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  feel 
that  the  assurances  given  with  reference 
to  the  action  when  we  return  wUl  be 
helpful,  not  only  to  those  of  us  In  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  most  importantly  to  the  farmer. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Because  even  though  In 
many  cases — and  I  assume  In  Mon- 
tana— he  has  planted  80  to  90  percent  of 
his  wheat — - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr  DOLE.  There  Is  a  set-aside  provi- 
sion in  the  farm  bill,  a  new  provision, 
and  some  adjustments  may  need  to  be 
made.  But  in  any  event,  I  also  feel  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 
It  will  be  adopted,  I  would  suggest,  by  a 
very  large  margin,  because  I  detect  no 
fiat,  outright  opposition  to  the  report. 
Many  farmers,  regardless  of  the  views 
of  some  farm  leaders,  understand  that 
this  may  be  the  last  farm  bill  we  will 
have,  because  of  the  question  of  farm 
payments  and  paj-ment  limitations.  But 
In  any  event,  there  Is  still  some  hope:  the 
Senate  Is  still  In  sessloiL  and  may  be  In 
session  for  some  time  yeVthls  afternoon. 
It  Is  my  understanding  tnit^  at  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  read  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  possible  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  hopes 
that  the  matter  may  yet  be  resolved;  but 
notwithstanding  that,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
taiia.  with  reference  to  early  action  In 
the  event  action  Is  not  taken  today.  This 
assurance.  I  would  hope  and  would  think, 
would  set  minds  at  ease  across  America, 
particularly  of  those  farmers  who  are 


still  waiting  to  plant.  So  I  appreciate  the 
response  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  He  Is  to  t>e  commended  for 
the  very  fine,  frank,  and  statesmanUke 
report  that  he  has  given  «rlth  respect  to 
the  conference  report  on  tlie  farm  bill. 
My  primary  Interest  In  the  farm  bill 
is  in  how  it  affects  cotton.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  the  Senate  bill,  and  bad 
hoped  that  the  conferees  would  agree  on 
the  Senate  bUl. 

I  do  not  approve  of  many  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  report  with  re- 
spect to  cotton.  I  do  not  like  the  28  per- 
cent set-aside.  I  do  not  like  the  reduc- 
tion, in  effect,  in  the  support  price.  I  do 
not  like  the  reducticm  in  the  number  of 
acres  that  are  to  be  planted  with  sup- 
port payments. 

Yet  I  feel  that  the  conference  report, 
as  inferior  as  It  Is  to  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  Is  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  1958  act,  with  its  two-price  system 
for  cotton,  with  its  bulging  warehouses 
full  of  cotton  on  which  loans  had  been 
made,  and  with  the  building  up  of  tre- 
mendous surpluses  of  cotton.  So  I  would 
much  prefer  Hie  conference  report  to 
getting  no  farm  tiiU  at  all,  and  certainly 
I  shall  support  the  conference  report 
when  it  Is  before  the  Senate  for  oon- 
.sideration. 

The  very  frank  and  candid  statement 
of  the  majority  leader  with  respect  to 
the  inevitable  eventual  passage  of  the 
conference  committee  report  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  of  this  floor 
from  the  other  side  of  tJbe  aisle  with  re- 
spect to  the  dire  results  of  a  delay  In  con- 
sideration at  this  time  of  the  farm  bill 
conference  report.  I  was  certainly 
pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  say  that  he  had  not  been 
asked  by  any  Senator  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  because 
Intimations  of  that  sort  were  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 

So  It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  get  a  farm  bill,  and  that 
any  farmer  who  wishes  to  plant  cotton, 
wheat,  or  feed  (trains  can  do  so  with  full 
assurance  that  his  crop  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  provided  by  the 
conference  committee  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  November  16 
or  17.  we  will.  Insofar  as  Congre.'a  can 
act.  have  a  farm  bill,  and  one  which  Is  a 
vast  Improvement  over  the  1968  act. 
though  It  does  not  come  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Senate  bill  passed  recently. 

Some  days  ago,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  urged  the  Senate  conferees 
to  stick  by  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  took  the 
floor  and  made  the  same  request.  Though 
our  pleas  were  unsuccessful,  we  do  have 
a  farm  bill  that  Ls  on  the  very  threshold 
of  being  enacted.  It  will  not  be  enacted 
today,  but  in  all  UkeUhood  on  the  16th 
or  17th  of  November  it  wUl  be  enacted. 
So  the  country  can  feel  sure  that  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  Senate;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  at  that  time 
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me  have  speedy  action  on  the  conference 
report. 

I  thank  the  dlstlneuished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I 
assure  him  that  this  conference  report 
will  have  speedy  action. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  clarifying  Uiis  matter. 

Wlule  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  do  not  speak 
with  the  knowledge  that  is  presented 
to  them.  I  represent  the  State  that  has 
more  family  farmers  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  the  leading  State  in 
the  Union  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  grain  sorghums.  They  are  the  two 
crops  that  are  affected  most  by  the  con- 
ference bill.  The  conference  had  a  good 
bill  on  cotton  and  a  good  bill  on  grain 
sorghums.  There  has  been  great  dismay 
that  the  conference  report  brings  out 
a  bill  that  is  somewhat  less  favorable  to 
cotton  and  grain  soi'ghums,  the  feed 
grains,  than  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
bill  was  far  superior  for  agriculture  to 
the  Hctue  bill. 

1  commend  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  (or  the  bill  they  wrote,  for 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. We  know  how  obdtirate  the  House 
conferees  were.  On  behalf  of  the  wheat 
farmers  of  my  State,  yea.  it  is  a  good 
bill.  But  it  affects  the  two  greatest  crops 
in  the  Southwest,  and  they  are  much 
worse  off  under  the  conference  bill.  Nat- 
urally, that  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of 
dismay  and  has  caused  some  delay  and 
some  division  of  opinion  among  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  is  faced 
with  a  difScuIt  problem  in  the  Senate, 
when  we  consider  these  two  great  field 
crops  which  are  grown  in  many  States — 
cotton,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  major  export  crop  in  this  coun- 
try In  the  past;  also,  under  the  cotton 
program  of  the  State  of  lUinols.  often 
not  recognized,  and  southern  Illinois, 
the  Little  Egypt  part,  and  the  boot-heel, 
so-called,  of  Missouri:  also,  outside  the 
South,  the  great  producing  States  of 
California.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

All  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  from  the  Atlantic  c5cean  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  there  was  great  disap- 
pointment that  the  conference  bill  was 
so  much  poorer  than  the  Senate  bill. 

The  same  is  true  of  feed  grains  which 
are  grown  in  great  quantities  mainly 
west  of  the  Mlssiasippi  River. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader.  He  has 
been  put  in  a  difficult  position  because  of 
two  great  groups  of  farmers  in  America 
who  axe  disappointed  that  the  House 
has  cut  down  on  two  of  our  greatest  feed 
crops. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  wish  we 
could  get  this  bill  up  before  we  go  home 
for  the  recess.  I  believe  that  farmers  and 
others  are  going  to  be  rightly  critical  of 
us  for  taking  off  a  month  and  leaving  this 
blU  still  here.  I  have  done  everything  I 


know  of  to  try  to  get  this  bill  up  so  that 
we  can  act  on  it  one  way  or  another. 

The  bUi  which  comes  back  to  us  from 
conference  is  not  nearly  as  good  a  bill 
as  the  farmers  are  entitled  to.  nor  as  good 
a  bill  as  the  Senate  passed.  The  Senate 
conferees  liave  done  the  best  they  could. 
The  statement  has  repeatedly  been  made 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  passing  a  farm 
bill  in  the  other  body  except  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  that  is  true,  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wiU  have  to 
take  responsibility  for  tliis  bUl.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  is  not  before  us.  because  it  ap- 
pears that  it  cannot  be  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

We  are  now  presented  with  a  bill  which 
is  going  to  cost  the  com  and  barley  and 
sorghum  and  feed  grain  growers  of  my 
State  miUlons  of  dollars  in  the  years  to 
come,  a  bill  which  is  not  as  good  for  the 
wheat  farmers  of  my  State,  not  nearly  as 
fair  a  bill  in  regard  to  them  or  to  cot- 
ton farmers  as  is  the  Senate  bill. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  asked 
that  this  conference  bill  be  defeated  be- 
cause of  the  very  unsatisfactory  pro%i- 
sions  in  It  as  compared  with  the  Senate 
bill.  The  wbeatgrowers  of  my  Scate, 
ihixiugh  the  Oklahoma  Wlieat  Orowcrs 
Association,  have  asked  that  it  be  passed. 

One  wheat  farmer  said  to  me  on  the 
telephone  today.  "At  least  we  will  know 
how  much  we  are  Roing  to  lose.  At  least 
we  will  know  what  the  program  Is  going 
to  be." 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  may  not 
understand  that  Oklahoma  is  a  winter 
wheat  producine  State  and  that  most  of 
our  w  heat  is  already  in  the  ground.  Yet, 
farmers,  to  this  good  hour,  do  not  know 
wiiat  the  farm  program  is  going  to  be. 

Whether  this  bill  is  to  be  defeated  or 
accepted,  whether  the  conference  report 
Is  to  be  agreed  to  or  not,  I  think  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  act  now.  so  that  at  least 
farmers  will  know  what  the  law  is  going 
to  be;  and  that  iias  been  the  object  of 
my  efforts  in  that  regard. 

I  certainly  am  sorry  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  see  fit  to  join  with  the 
Senate  and  others  for  the  coalition  farm 
bill  or  for  the  Senate  bill,  which  Is  a 
far  better  bill  than  the  one  which  was 
eventually  agreed  to  because  of  his  op- 
position to  the  other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  LOAN  OP 
THE  JOHN  C.  KING  BUST  OP  JOHN 
QUINCY  ADAMS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OP 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrBlnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  779.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  by  title,  as  follows; 

A  resolution  (H.  Oon.  Res.  779)  to  author- 
ize the  loan  of  the  John  C.  King  bust  of 
John  Qulncy  Adams  to  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  779),  with  its  preamble,  reads  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  779 

Whereas,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  establlshea 
as  a  free  public  museum  for  the  exhibition 
and  study  of  portraiture  and  statuary  de- 
pleting men  and  women  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  history,  devel- 
opment, and  ciUture  of  the  people  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  of  the  artists  who  created 
such  portraiture  and  statuary,  and 

Wliercus.  from  November  fl.  1970,  to  Jan- 
uary J.  1971.  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
wUl  exhibit  "Life  Portraits  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams."  which  wm  be  the  first  time  that  all 
the  life  portraits  of  the  sixth  President  of 
the  t7nlted  States  will  be  assembled  m  one 
exhibit,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Capitol  baa  m 
Its  collections  a  20?4-lnch.  white  marble 
bust  of  President  Adams  by  John  C.  King, 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  Include  suf^h  bust  as  part 
of  its  tribute  to  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Smltiisonlan  lostltutioa,  in 
carrymg  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Portrait  GaUery,  is  empowered  to  borrow 
portraiture,  statuary,  and  other  Items  for  ex- 
hibition in  such  Gallery:  Now,  thereft}re, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Serutic  and  House  aj  Rep' 
resentottves  of  the  United  States  0/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  and  directetl,  on 
behalf  of  the  Umted  States  Congress,  to  lend 
the  John  C.  King  marble  bust  of  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams  to  the  Smlthsonlos  In- 
stitution for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
exhibit  "Ufe  Portrait  of  John  QtUncy  Ad- 
ams," under  procedures  that  wUl  assure  its 
proper  preservation,  display,  and  return; 
Provided,  that  such  loan  la  to  be  effected  no 
later  tiian  Octotier  IS.  1970.  and  termlmit«d 
on  or  before  February  1. 1971. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  put  in  a  quonmi  call  again.  I  am 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  will  have  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
covering  the  farm  bill  conference  report. 
After  we  are  through  wltli  our  colloquy, 
I  think  I  should  teU  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  that  at  that 
time  it  is  my  intention  to  once  again, 
first,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  up 
S.  2193,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  and  then,  if  that  is 
declined,  to  move  Its  consideration;  and 
If  we  have  the  same  situation  as  yester- 
day, to  have  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
imderstanding  that,  somehow  or  other, 
the  messenger  from  the  House  with  the 
farm  bill  has  gotten  lost  somewhere  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  will  be  over  some 
time  this  afternoon,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  advised  that  the 
House  has  passed  on  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
The  Senate  agreed  yesterday  to  the 
amendments  to  the  organized  crime  bill. 
The  other  one  is  a  combination  I  think 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  the  combina- 
tion of  five,  the  so-called  omnibus  crime 
bill,  on  which  I  do  not  think  they  have 
even  gone  to  conference,  nor  do  they  an- 
ticipate doing  so  until  after  we  return. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  present  status  of  the  drug  bin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  tliat  will  be 
taken  up.  We  arc  awaiting  passage  by 
the  House  now.  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  McCiel- 
lAN)  can  take  it  up,  and  hopefully  we 
will  do  that  this  afternoon.  But  we  are 
waiting  for  it  to  come  over. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  but  in  order  that  we  can 
take  care  of  tlie.';e  things,  we  could  pro- 
vide a  guide  for  this  messenger  from  the 
House,  to  assure  that  he  arrives  here  in 
good  shape.  We  do  not  want  him  to  get 
lost  for  another  24  hours  because  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  will  be  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  we  are  still  op- 
erating— we  have  not  reached  the  stage 
of  the  no-knock— let  me  put  it  another 
way — enough  said.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
this  to  the  du-tinguished  Senator:  I  do 
tiope  tltat  we  can  take  up  these  meas- 
ures. I  imderstand.  even  though  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  situation  surrotmd- 
ing  the  farm  bill.  I  spoke  very  briefly 
about  that  yesterday  as  it  affects  the 
wheat  farmers.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  in  about  the  same  situation  as  I 
am  on  that.  But  may  I  suggest  tliat  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  If  we  do  get  some  assurance  of 
getting  a  report  of  approval  on  some 
of  the  House  bills,  that  we  take  them  up. 
I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  leader  in  wanting  to  call  up  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill.  We 
were  on  that  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is 
now  the  last  few  hours  of  the  session 
before  adjournment.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows  as  well  as  this 
Senator  that  there  is  a  substitute  bill  on 
the  desk  to  be  offered,  and  that  if  that 
Is  not  adopted  there  will  be  some  18  or 
19  separate  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Being  a  practical  man.  as  he  is,  I  won- 
der whether  there  is  any  really  substan- 
tial reason  why  we  should,  at  this  late 
hour,  waste  time  trying  to  do  that,  in- 
stead of  just  taking  care  of  such  bills 
as  the  House  finally  sends  over  here,  so 
that  we  can  adjourn,  go  home,  and  get 
about  our  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  .TOme  idea 
as  to  what  Senators  most  Interested  in 
the  bill  had  in  tnind,  I  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  proceed.  If  it  is  a  case 
of  objecting  to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  that  Is 
understandable.  If  it  Is  a  case  of  debat- 
ing the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bm  with  the  idea  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  up  this  afternoon,  then  I  would 
not  want  to  go  tlirough  the  rigamarole 
of  that  sort  of  charade.  I  do  feel  a  little 
bit  perturbed  because,  as  I  said  yester- 
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day,  when  I  was  approached  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  last  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  not  to  take  up  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  last  week  because  two 
Senators  very  much  interested  In  the 
matter  would  not  be  in  town. 

I  did  so,  assuming  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Well,  I  went  out  home  over  the  week- 
end, and  when  I  got  back  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  read  the  Recosd,  I  found 
that  there  had  been  objection  to  taking 
it  up  on  Monday. 

We  tried  yesterday,  but  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  denied. 

I  thought  that,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  debate,  a  motion  should  be  made  to 
take  it  up.  that  it  would  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, but  we  did  not  get  quite  that  far. 
I  am  t*'ondering  what  the  situation  would 
be  today,  because  just  as  I  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill  is  taken  up  and  passed,  so  do 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill  vrai  be  taken  up 
and  considered,  because  it  is  in  an  en- 
tirely different  category  from  a  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  colleague.  Senator 
DoMiNicK.  is  one  of  those  Senators  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  is  one  of  many  Sena- 
tors who  are.  He  wants  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  .vield  to  him.  but  I  think  many  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  some 
amendments  and.  in  fact,  the  substitute 
for  the  entire  bill,  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory today  as  we  were  yesterday  and  on 
Monday  that  I  used  to  be  in  with  a  cer- 
tain man  against  whom  I  tried  many 
cases.  He  had  the  most  deft  facility  to 
prolong  cases  and  infinltimi  with  cross- 
examinations  that  went  on  sometimes 
for  days  until  he  finally  was  able  to 
crowd  me  into  a  time  comer. 

These  people  are  getting  into  a  time 
comer  here  for  proper  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  considering  its  significance, 
I  really  can  not  see,  from  my  point  of 
view,  as  an  outsider  to  the  committee, 
that  there  is  any  point  now,  because  too 
many  Senators  are  absent  end  we  can- 
not get  real  consideration  by  the  Senate 
at  this  time:  so  that  I  jtist  respectfully 
suggest  we  take  care  of  the  business  that 
is  coming  over  from  the  House,  rather 
than  go  through  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  just  called  a  charade  or  a 
formalized  proceeding  in  taking  up  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
point.  I  am  seeking  advice,  coimsel  and 

information 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  yield  to  other 
Senators  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
the  one  who  objected  yesterday  to  the 
tmanlmous-consent  request.  But  I  was 
not  the  one  who  objected  on  prior  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  be  forced  to  do 
It  again  today  on  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  have  talked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  have  talked  with 


others  who  believe  the  same  way  I  do, 
they  would  like  to  see  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up,  as  we  did  yesterday,  at 
some  length. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason.  I  think  we 
would  want  to  be  advised  as  to  what  the 
plans  are.  They  would  be  that  way. 
Speaking  briefly  on  the  reasons  for  it,  the 
reason  is  that  many  Senators  have  left, 
even  since  yesterday.  They  have  already 
left  since  tills  morning,  to  be  trutiiful 
with  the  Senator.  In  addition,  the  House 
will  not  take  this  up  until  Novemlier. 
In  addition  to  that,  after  the  bill  Is  fi- 
nally enacted  on  one  form  or  another, 
then  the  rules  w!'l  have  to  be  promul- 
gated, so  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  to  liave  tills  bili  passed  immedi- 
ately. I  do  however  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  as  I  have  said  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Williams  >,  that  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  it  taken  up  immedi- 
atelv  upon  return  after  the  adjournment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
candor  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
air  has  been  cleared.  On  the  basis  of  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  said,  I 
will  not  call  up  the  health  and  safety 
bill  this  afternoon  because  I  can  see  no 
definite  results  emanating  therefrom. 
But  it.  along  with  the  conference  report 
on  the  farm  bUl.  will  be  among  the  first 
orders  of  business  and.  of  course,  in  com- 
parison between  the  two.  the  farm  bill 
has  the  preference,  because  of  its  status, 
and  I  would  hope  that  both  measures 
which  seem  to  have  become  involved  with 
one  another,  imf orttmately.  would  ix  dis- 
posed of  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  our 
return. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  speak  for  everyone,  but 
when  we  come  back.  I  would  be  willing 
to  have  a  limitation  of  time  on  debate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  If  the 
substitute  falls,  then  there  w  ill  be  a  num- 
ber of  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  way  or  another. 
We  might  do  the  amendments  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  suggestion.  The 
farm  bill  is  a  conference  report  which 
can  be  called  up  even  while  another  bill 
is  pending.  Could  we  not  agree  that  It 
will  become — not  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate now — but  will  become  the  pending 
business  on  November  16? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes,  It  will  be, 
becaa'ie  it  is  my  intention  to  continue 
the  equal  rights  for  women  as  the  pend- 
ing business  when  we  come  back,  and 
operate  on  s  two-shift  basis  so  that  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill  will 
be  on  the  second  shift  and.  in  the  mean- 
time, on  the  16th  of  November,  hopeful- 
ly, the  first  day.  we  will  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that,  on  the  two-shift  operation,  one  shift 
will  be  equal  rights  and  the  other  shift 
will  be  occupational  health  and  safety? 
That  would  not  intrude  on  the  farm  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  ttiink  that  we  need  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Iwcause  we  have 
enough  faith  in  one  another. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
better  make  legislative  history  here.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  regardless  of 
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how  tbe  amendments  come  out.  I  would 
be  prepared  to  support,  if  I  possibly 
could,  and  would  expect  to  sopmrt  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill. 

I  recall  that  the  majority  leader  on 
one  occasion  said  that  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  would  probably  be  the  pending 
business  when  we  return. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
committee.  It  has  to  be  out  of  the  com- 
mittee first.  Otherwise  it  would  receive 
priority. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  it  is  likely  that  the  farm  bill  will 
be  considered  on  the  second-shift  basis. 

Mr.  MANSFIiXD.  No.  The  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill  will  be. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

ON  THE  PENDING  BUSINESS  WHEN 

THE  SENATE  RECONVENES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
returns  in  November  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  the  equal  rights  amendments  on 
the  first  shift,  to  be  fallowed  at  or  about 
5  p.m.  on  the  second  shift  by  the  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  gladly  Join  in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  at 
all  possible,  the  Senate  may  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  our  return.  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm  bill.  I  believe  I  heard 
the  dlstingui.4ied  majority  leader  state 
earlier  that  the  Senate  had  not  yet 
adopted  a  no-knoclt  provision.  May  I 
inquire  whether  the  Senate  has  adopted 
a  preventive  detention  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well  put.  I  would 
not  disagree. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  should 
let  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
proceed.  He  has  a  very  important  mes- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  October  8,  1970  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  Joint  re.solu- 
tion  iSJ.  Res.  110)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to 
establish  the  first  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week."  approved  August 
11.  1545  >59  Stat.  530).  so  as  to  broaden 
the  appUcability  of  such  resolution  to  all 
handlcapiKd  workers. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Ofllcer  (Mr.  Josoam  of  North  Carolina ( 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
Preside/it  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Curtin,  (^ 


Maryland,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  United  States  Pos- 
tal Service,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  FARM  BILL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand first  of  all  that  a  messenger  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
here  before  long  and  that  he  will  bring 
with  him — and  I  understand  this  from 
the  distinguished  majority  leader— the 
report  of  the  House  action  on  the  farm 
bill  which   the  House  has  passed. 

I  further  understand  that  action  on 
the  farm  bill  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
majority  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
before  we  return  after  election  day.  That 
is  an  action  which  I  deeply  deplore. 

Sir.  President.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  I  will  now  reed.  It  Is  dated  Octo- 
ber H,  1970. 

The  letter  reads: 

Dku  Scnatok  Scott:  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned ily  the  lateet  development  reported 
to  me  in  reepect  to  tlie  critically  important 
farm  teglsi.^tlon  wtiicii  tiae  been  cleared  for 
transmiSKlon  to  me  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
MDtaitivee. 

I  understand  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
Leadenfaip  is  to  prevent  action  on  the  Con- 
ference Report  until  after  Noveml>er  16. 

TbtB  is  a  very  ftrave  disservice  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  I  must  empliasiae  tiiat.  I  urge  as 
strongly  aa  I  can  ttiat  tMfore  the  Senate 
recesaea  today,  this  legialatlon  be  sent  to  me 
for  approval. 

The  need  for  action  now  is  far  more  Im- 
portant to  the  farmers  of  America  than  some 
in  the  Senate  apparently  realize.  Here  are 
consequences  of  delay: 

1.  The  preparaticm  and  planting  Tor  1971 
liarvesta  must  )x  carried  out  by  the  fansera 
in  the  weeks  immediately  ahead.  Land  must 
be  prepared  this  faU:  fertilisers  and  other 
chemicals  must  be  applied:  arrangemeDts 
must  tie  made  for  credit  and  other  produc- 
tion needs  Delay  trill  cauie  /armer  hard^hipt. 

3.  Bltght-aiBlcted  com  fields  may  have  to 
lie  planted  to  other  forage  producing  crops. 
DeUiy  wtlt  cause  farmer  hardihtps. 

3.  Landlord-tenant  contracts  must  be 
completed  by  November  1  in  many  areas. 
Delay  will  cause  farmer  hardships. 

i.  Cotton  farmers  miut  arrange  for  allot- 
ment leasing,  credit  and  other  needs.  Delay 
will  cause  farmer  hardshipa. 

5.  Trading  in  cotton  is  likely  to  come  to  a 
virtual  halt  as  buyers  and  sellen  await  de- 
velopmeDt  on  basic  cotton  pricing.  The  farm- 
ers' cotton    market   u   Jeopardised   by  delay. 

e.  Pood  for  Peace — Public  Law  480 — nego- 
tiations will  be  slowed.  Impairing  the  export 
flaw  of  rice,  cotton,  wheat  and  soybean  oU. 
Delay  jeopardizes  the  farmers'  markets. 

So  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  doing 
tomorrow  what  can  as  well  tie  done  today. 
The  Senate  shotUd  act  responsibly  In  this 
situation.  I  em  told  that  the  legislation  will 
definitely  be  approved  later.  That  can  tie 
done  Jus:  as  well  today  as  four  or  alx  weeka 
from  now. 

Proper  concern  for  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture — a  decent  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Amerlcin  farmer — dictate  action  note. 
Sincerely, 

RlCRAftO  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  that  la  the  letter.  The 
reference  to  fertilizers  and  other  chem- 
icals being  applied  would  not.  of  course, 
have  any  reference  whatever  to  the  rhet- 
oric or  to  the  excuses  or  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  offered  for  the 
failure  to  act  upon  the  farm  bill. 


The  farmers  of  America  will  be  deeply 
disappointed  with  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  refusing  to  give  the  farm- 
ers of  America  a  farm  bill  before  election. 

I  think  that  this  Issue  should  be  met 
before  election.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  cited  some  very  firm 
evidence  as  to  how  and  why  the  farmers 
will  suffer  various  hardships. 

I  regret  very  much  thit  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  body  permits  a  minority  of 
Senators  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  at  times, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

This  is  the  way  we  arc  set  up.  This  Is  a 
situation  which  is  often  criticized  in  the 
press  because  It  tentls  to  glorify  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  sometimes — or.  let  me 
say,  to  rectify  an  Individual  Senator — 
beyond  the  collective  desires  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  collective  needs  of  the  Nation, 
We  have  been  often  criticized  for  this.  I 
think  that  this  failure  to  act  will  increase 
that  criticism. 

I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  we 
caimot  have  a  farm  bill.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  representative  of  *e 
House  of  Representatives  was  denied  rec- 
ognition at  the  door.  I  must  say,  that  I 
recognized  him.  I  know  him,  and  I  knew 
his  father. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  His  father  stUI 
serves  In  Congress,  I  believe ;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  he  still  serves  in 
Congress. 

I  had  no  difBculty  In  recognizing  him. 
I  wish  that  myopia  had  not  prevented 
his  entrance  into  this  body.  But  I  am  glad 
that  he  will  be  admitted  today. 

I  hope  that  following  his  admission,  the 
majority  would  reconsider  Its  action  and 
decide  to  let  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
have  the  much-needed  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  reply? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  read 
a  letter  which  he  has  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
a  good  letter;  it  is  not  an  intemperate 
letter  and  in  this  area,  of  course,  he  is 
expressing  the  views  of  the  President. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  earlier.  I  referred 
to  the  highest  source  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  refuting 
allegations  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  that  certain  Senators  who  are  nm- 
nlng  for  reelection  supposedly  had  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  me  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report.  I  de- 
nied that  allegation  unequivocally;  there 
is  nothing  to  it.  I  have  not  seen  those 
Senators  who  are  mentioned  in  the  press 
for  well  over  a  week,  but  the  "highest 
source"  I  was  referring  to  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  highly 
regarded  by  Members  of  this  body,  whose 
knowledge  of  things  agricultural  is  un- 
excelled, whose  probity  and  integrity  are 
not  questioned,  and  who  I  think  was 
treated  very  shabbily  during  the  course 
of  the  conference.  So  that  is  the  "source" 
of  the  majority  leader's  predicament  at 
this  time,  and  he  would  be  the  man  who 
would  handle  the  conference  report. 

With  that  explanation  let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  because  of  the  element  of  time 
and    not    because    of    a    lack    of    Im- 
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portancc.  final  action  on  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  18546,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  will  be  impossible  prior  to 
the  ordered  recess  this  evening.  It  is  not 
an  action  by  the  leadership  that  prevents 
the  completion  of  this  report  today.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  Senate  leadership  to 
consider  and  dispose  of  this  measiu-e  to- 
day but  we  were  unable  to  do  so.  The 
scheduling  of  conference  reports — unlike 
bills  reported  from  committees — is  not 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
leadership.  We  work  with  the  conferees 
on  these  matters  but  the  conferees  main- 
tain the  right  to  call  up  a  conference  re- 
port at  any  time  they  wish.  Although  the 
leadership  has  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining agreement  for  final  action  prior 
to  the  recess  tonight,  I  want  to  assure 
farmers  and  others  that  this  legislation 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business  after 
recess  and  that  it  is  my  firm  belief  and 
expectation  that  this  measure  will  pass 
in  its  present  form  when  considered  by 
the  Senile. 

Although  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
every  provision  of  this  bill,  I  believe  the 
farm  community  needs  assurances  of  the 
structure  of  the  farm  program  for  plan- 
ning purposes.  I  give  to  the  farm  com- 
munity my  strong  conviction  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  conferees  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  and  that  the  farm  com- 
munity may  rely  upon  its  provisions  as 
the  basic  farm  program  for  the  remain- 
ing 3  years.  However  dissatisfied  any  of 
the  farmers  may  be  with  the  provisions, 
or  any  part  of  them,  it  is  only  realistic 
to  state  that  these  provisions  will  be  the 
law  and  actions  should  be  taken  by  the 
farmers  based  upon  these  provisions. 

We  have  heard  references  to  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  in  connection 
with  the  farm  program,  but  we  should 
keep  In  mind  that  other  provisions  are. 
and  will  continue  to  be,  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  farm  community  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  refer  to  payment 
Umlttttlons,  dairyhig,  extension  of  Public 
Law  480.  extension  of  the  Wool  Act, 
rural  development,  Including  cropland 
conversion,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
greenspan  program,  euid  other  provisions 
which  would  be  of  special  importance  to 
the  small  farmers. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  It  Is 
only  the  time  factor  that  prevents  action 
prior  to  recess.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
permit  delay  very  readily.  When  an  ad- 
journment or  recess  has  been  ordered,  it 
is  very  easy  for  any  Senator  to  prevent 
action  prior  to  a  deadline.  Measures  of 
great  controversy  can  be  delayed  very 
easily. 

The  occupational  health  and  safety 
measure  is  another  recent  casualty  of 
this  predicament,  along  with  the  farm 
bill.  With  respect  to  the  public  safety 
bill,  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
say,  and  I  quote  the  Presidents  words 
because  I,  too,  received  a  copy  of  his 
letter: 

So  It  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  doing  to- 
morrow what  can  as  weU  be  done  today. 

And  quoting  ftu-ther: 

Proper  concern  for  the  needs — 

Of  American  labor  and  a  decent  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  working 
men — 
dictate  aetton  now. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  a  paraphrase. 
Needless  to  say.  those  are  the  words 
chosen  by  the  President  when  he  referred 
to  the  farm  bill.  They  are  Just  as  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  the  job  safety  bill. 
Although  as  the  majority  leader  I  had 
wished  that  both  measures  could  be  com- 
pletely disposed  of  prior  to  the  recess 
this  evemng,  I  have  learned  to  realize 
that  any  Senator  or  group  cf  Senators 
has  the  capacity  under  Senate  rules  to 
prevent  action 

As  I  said  before,  the  farm  bill  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  when  we  re- 
turn ;  it  shall  pass  the  Senate — like  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  bUl,  an- 
other controversial  measure  delayed  just 
this  week  from  consideration  during  the 
postelection  session.  I  hope  after  the 
election  there  will  be  a  greater  spirit  of 
cooperation  so  that  all  Important  meas- 
ures can  be  considered  and  disposed  of 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  honor  the  President 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
most  important  program,  this  most  sig- 
niHcant  conference  report.  I  have  tried 
to  set  the  record  straight  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  I  want  to  assure  the  President 
that  I  will  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
to  see  that  this  matter  is  the  first  order 
of  busine.<a  on  our  return  on  the  16th  of 
November. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Before  I 
yield  to  someone  else,  I  wish  to  mention 
my  regret  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee feels  he  was  shabbily  treated  In 
the  conference.  I  was  not  there  and  I  do 
not  know  the  details.  Indeed,  he  may 
well  have  taken  umbrage  at  some  of 
these  things, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  not  personal. 
It  was  a  matter  of  Interest,  a  personal 
interest  he  had  in  the  matter  of  the 
cotton  commodity,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  his  State  and  his  region. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  understand  that 
kind  of  concern,  but  I  regret  that  con- 
cern of  a  Senator  has  prevented  our 
being  able  to  take  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Yotrao) ,  the  best  wheat  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
also,  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  sign 
the  report,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  iMr.  Talmados),  one  of 
the  best  cotton  men  in  the  country,  did 
not  sign  the  report,  so  there  were  some 
differences  of  opinion  which  we  should 
understand,  and  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  bill  which  the  Hou.se  passed 
was  not  a  very  good  measure,  that  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  was  far 
superior,  and  that  many  Senators  had 
hoped  the  Senate  would  stand  firm  so 
that  the  Senate  bill  would  come  out  on 
top  rather  than  the  House  bill.  But  that 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  sUting  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  are  holding  <Sie  bill  up. 
is  he? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  now  yield  to  the  ills- 
Ungulshed    Senator    from    Iowa    (Mr. 
Mn.L£R). 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvajola. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  let  me  say  that  the 
conference  was  an  extremeb'  arduous 
one,  and  one  which  one  of  the  senior 
members  said  was  one  of  the  toughest 
and  most  traumatic  conferences  he  had 
ever  served  on.  So  it  is  imderstandable 
how  the  dUtlnguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee might  have  felt  tliat  he  was  shab- 
bily treated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  my  word. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  shabbily  treated.  Let  me  say 
that  I  would  guess  probably  every  mem- 
ber of  that  conference  committee  at  one 
time  or  another  was.  Indeed,  shabbily 
treated.  It  was  a  very  difficult  confer- 
ence. But  I  do  not  think  shabby  treat- 
ment, whether  it  is  directed  at  one  per- 
son or  to  every  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  would  be  any  excuse  for  hold- 
ing up  action  on  such  an  important 
matter  as  this. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated 
that  this  legislation  win  pass  the  Senate 
around  November  16.  If  it  will  pass  on 
November  16,  it  will  pass  this  afternoon. 
There  is  no  good  reason  given  for  not 
taking  action  this  afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to  try  to  draw 
an  analogy  with  the  health  and  safety 
bill,  because  the  health  and  safety  bill, 

even  if  we  passed  it  rtgh*.  now 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  papers? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  not  pass  and  be 
sent  to  the  President  until  after  Novem- 
ber 16,  because  the  House  has  to  act  on 
it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  2  or  3 
minutes,  or  perhaps  2  or  3  hours  at  most, 
and  we  would  have  a  farm  bill,  because 
that  has  already  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiuitor  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  papers  in  his  pocket  to  call 
it  up? 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  call  what  up? 
Mr.  M.MJSFIELD.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  fann  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
colloquy  was  all  about  last  evening.  We 
had  the  preventive  detention  rule  apply 
last  evening,  because  the  people  with  the 
bill  could  not  get  through  the  door  »1th 
the  reports.  Now  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  is  going,  to  use  his 
words,  at  an  appropriate  time  to  allow 
the  conference  report  to  come  into  the 
Chamber:  that  there  still  is  the  rule  that 
the  papers  of  the  Senate  conferees  must 
be  present  at  the  desk  at  the  time  the 
conference  report  is  considered  by  the 

Senate.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  could  not  find  neither  hide  nor 
iialr  of  the  papers  yesterday,  and  I  had 
to  look  long  and  hard  this  afternoon  to 
find  where  they  were,  or  at  least  to  get 
wind  of  where  they  were.  I  fim  not  re- 
ferring to  the  Hou«e  papers  which  the 
House  messenger  will  bring  Into  the  Sen- 
ate but  those  p.-.pei^  that  are  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  been  aroimd  here  a  lot  longer 
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than  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  he 
knows  he  could  And  the  papers  U  he 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  tried  hard  enough, 
but  I  could  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  U  common  knowledge 
that  the  papers  are  under  the  control  ol 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
cerned with  the  legislation.  Even  if  thej 
should  be  mLsiaid  or  iliey  should  be  de- 
stro.ved  by  fire,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  ask  im^inimous  consent  to  take 
up  the-  conference  report  because  of  an 
emergency  situation.  So  that  problem 
could  be  handled  if  there  was  the  will  to 
do  it. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  finally  make 
on  tills  is  that  when  I  go  back  to  my 
Slate,  or  go  to  another  State,  and  I  am 
a.^ked  v.hj-  we  did  not  set  the  farm  bill 
passed  when  the  House  tool:  action  on  it 
promptly  Tuesday  and  sought  to  get  it 
over  10  the  Senate  and  the  messenger 
was  refused  r«dmission  to  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  and  now  something  is  said  about 
no  paper.'!  being  found,  and  why  that 
would  happen  when  we  are  assured  that 
on  November  16  we  ivUl  agree  to  the 
coru'erence  repurt.  I  am  going  to  say  that 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side,  for  rea- 
sons best  knon'n  to  themselves,  prevented 
that  from  happening. 

I  am  going  to  add,  further,  that  while 
I  have  absolutely  no  reason  to  question 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  said 
about  Ix^ing  Importuned,  by  Senators 
who  are  runnini;  for  reelection,  to  do 
nothing  about  the  farm  bill.  I  find  it  is 
common  knowledge  around  the  cloak- 
rooms that  certain  Senators  seekmg  re- 
election did  make  certain  overtures.  If  not 
to  the  majority  leader,  then  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, to  hold  up  the  measure  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  call  the  Senator  to  order.  I  think  he 
is  imputinini;  the  conduct  of  certain  oi 
our  collea,?ues  snd  wha:  I  said.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order.  I  do  not  care  how  he 
blames  me,  but  I  do  care  about  his  im- 
pugning some  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  on  that,  be- 
cause I  iu-«t  sot  throujrh  saying  I  did  not 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  im- 
pugned the  integrity  of  certain  Senators 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  Impugn  the 
inteBrity  of  anybody. 

Mr.  M.^N5FTFT,n.  Yes.  the  Senator 
did.  Ke  is  spreading  rumors,  rumors 
without  factual  foundation,  and  the 
press  will  pick  it  up.  That  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  have  been  many 
rumors  passing  around  on  the  Boor  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  retract 
everything  I  said  and  strike  it  from  the 
Ri:coa]i  if  the  majority  leader  can  give 
us  some  reason,  other  than  the  nebulous 
rule  regarding  lost  papers,  why  we  could 
not  tad  Ihem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  gave  my  rea.son. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  should  have  been 
In  the  Chamber  longer  than  be  was; 
then  he  would  have  been  aware  of  what 
was  said. 

Mr.  MTT.I.KR.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  messenger  at 
the  door  now 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Tljat  he  has  with 
liim  a  conference  report  on  a  farm  bill, 
a  conference  report  on  a  dru;i  bill,  a  con- 
ference report  on  health  bills;  and  be- 
fore we  open  the  door.  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  is  acting 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi^esident.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding.  My  re- 
spect and  afleclion  for  Uie  dLstiiigulshcd 
niQ:onty  leader  are  iuiown  to  him  and  to 
everyone  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  high  regard  I  have  for  him. 

But  I  must  .say  for  the  record  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  problems 
with  respect  to  the  chairman  ol  tlie  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Ellendsr  i  ,  I  do  not  find 
in  the  explanation  of  the  majority  leader 
any  good  excuse  for  blocking  an  official 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  nt  the 
door  of  the  Senate,  as  occurred  last  eve- 
ning. This  was  an  unprecedented  action 
so  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan can  determine,  after  talking  to 
many  other  Senators.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  it. 

Let  me  .say  that  what  occurred  is  a 
very  bad  precedent.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  was  not  only  an  affront  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  it  does  not  re- 
flect well  upon  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the 
world,  the  O.S.  Senate. 

I  can  Imagine  what  would  be  the  re- 
action in  and  out  of  the  Senate  if  Re- 
publicans were  in  control  of  this  body 
and  acted  similarly 

I  hope  that  It  will  never  happen  again. 

Whether  or  not  action  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  Senate  on  the  conference 
report,  the  messenger  from  the  House 
should  have  been  admitted  to  deliver  the 
report  ol  the  House  action.  Whether  the 
conference  report  could  or  would  have 
been  called  up  by  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  Is  a 
separate  and  different  question  from  the 
treatment  which  the  Senate  should  ac- 
cord a  representative  from  the  other 
House.  There  is  no  excu.5e  for  the  affront 
which  was  paid  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  regret  that  It  has  become  necessary 
to  deliver  such  remarks  but  I  consider 
that  there  is  no  choice  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  PRESlDDJa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  Senate  to  receive  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the  Boor. 

The  messenger  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Berry,  stated  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  the  House  to 
mform  the  Senate  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
18546.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Is  re- 
quested. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   Is 


that  the  only  message  which  the  mes- 
senger brought  over?  Read  the  others. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  this  a  delayed  mes- 
sage? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  Is  the  preventive- 
detention  message. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  the  no- 
knock  message. 

The  messenger,  Mr.  Berry,  continued 
the  reading  of  the  message,  as  follows: 

Thai  the  Hou.se  agree  to  ihe  amendmenu 
of  tile  Senate  to  the  resolution  (H.  Con.  Tie&. 
77.S)  entitled  "Concurrent  Re^iolutlon  Au- 
thorizing the  Spealter  ol  the  House  nnd  the 
President  or  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bllla 
and  Joint  resolutions  notwlthsuindlng  the 
ftdjouriunent  or  Congress  from  Octotwr  14  to 
November  16.  1970" 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
conferees  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
House*  on  the  amendments  of  the  Se.Mite  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  185831  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abuser*,  and  drug  dependent  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  euforcoment  author- 
ity m  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
ol  the  senate  to  the  bill  IH.R  150751  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insuronce 
Act  to  require  liuured  banks  to  maintain 
certain  records,  to  require  that  certain  trans- 
actions In  United  States  currency  1)6  reported 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (B.R.  11833)  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  DLsposaJ  Act 
In  order  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities, to  Improve  research  programs  pur- 
suant to  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes  " 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  di.sagree- 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  S.  3846,  an  act  to 
assist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
persons  affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities  originating 
In  childhood. 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R.  17570,  aa 
act  to  amend  Title  DC  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
exlstmg  program  relating  to  education,  re- 
-■ie.irch.  training,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  related  diseases. 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  S.  3586.  a  bill  to  amend 
Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  have  them  all  read.  I  just 
wonder  if  there  is  a  conference  report 
there  deaUng  with  drugs.  I  understand 
there  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  message 
will  be  suspended. 

The  full  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  as  follows: 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aruioimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11833)  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  Improve  re- 
search programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  2846)  to  assist  the  States  In  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  persons  affected  by 
mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities  onginating  in  child- 
hood, to  assist  the  States  in  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  In  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
IS.  3586)  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eligi- 
bility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry  for 
institutional  grants  under  .-ieetion  771 
thereof,  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  training  of  personnel  in 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  15073)  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  re- 
quire that  certain  transactions  In  US. 
currency  be  reported  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
IH.R.  17570)  to  amend  title  LX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  improve  the  existing  program  relat- 
ing to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demoastraUons  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related 
diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  IHR.  17849) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  and 
establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  modem- 
ization  of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service, 
to  amend  section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
CtHnmerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
The  message  further  atmounced  that 


the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  18546)  to  establish  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  18583)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide  In- 
creased research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  pro- 
vide for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons;  and  to  strengthen  existing  law 
enforcement  authority  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  775)  authorizing 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  from  Octo- 
ber 14,  to  November  16, 1970. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ; 

S.  30.  An  act  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  in  the  i;nlted  States; 

S.  3696.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  and  members  of  the  Bietro- 
poUtan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  US.  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
of  certain  officers  and  member*  of  the  U.8. 
Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  603.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
Umled  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  72  year.i  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domlcUiary  care,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  flnon- 
clal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  Improve  research 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.B.  14982.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  of  the  inlernotlonal 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consortium, 
and  any  successor  organization  thereto: 

HJt.  15073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
£)eposlt  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  In  tJ5.  currency 
be  reported  to  the  ]:>epartment  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes: 

HJ4.  18731.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authortxed  for  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status; 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  gronUng  the 
cosisent  of  the  Congress  to  on  agreement  be- 


tween the  State  of  Florida  and  the  State  of 
Oeorgla  eetabUahlng  a  boundary  between 
such  States; 

SJ.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  to  autbonse 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lomaUon  designating  January  1071  oa  "Na- 
tional Blood  Donor  Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Instironce  author- 
ity. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  vice  Mr.  Abends. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Thoughts  too  deep  for 
tears  subdue  the  minority  leader,  who 
has  waited  with  tmbated  breath.  I  regret 
to  say,  for  the  arrival  of  our  beloved 
messenger  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  he  got  sufficient  exposure  this 
time  to  make  up  for  what  happened  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say  Uiat  his  ex- 
posure today  could  hardly  compare  with 
the  exposure  which  this  body  suffered 
yesterday  In  Its  unwillingness  to  con- 
sider the  highly  Important  farm  bill. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  I  am  delighted 
to  sec  the  messenger  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whom  I  recognize  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  I  knew  his  father,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  he  finally  made  this 
long  and  perilous  trip  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  surmounting  as  he  did 
one  peril  after  another — perils  consist- 
ing of  Individual  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority, emissaries  from  the  majority, 
mercenaries,  janissaries,  shock  troops, 
and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  a  moment:  I  am  going 
too  well  to  yield  now. 

And  throughout  all  of  this,  he  had  to 
suffer  through  a  negotiaud  settlement,  a 
fast  withdrawal,  and  finally  o  return  to 
the  scene  of  the  original  conflict,  where 
all  he  has  to  reiMrt  to  the  other  body, 
and  to  his  father,  is  that  he  was  finally 
accorded  more  expiosure  than  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  usually 
gets  In  his  own  person;  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  messenger  now  has  received 
the  kind  of  exposure  so  often  denied  to 
Individual  Members  of  the  other  body. 
If  we  could  now  have  the  farm  bill,  my 
cup  would  Indeed  overfiow,  happiness 
would  pervade  the  Chamber,  and  the 
farmers  could  merrily  return  to  the  till- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  take  over  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  'ertilizer  of  the  Nation. 
(Laughter! 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  should  not  make  haste  to 
make  waste,  referring  to  his  overbrim- 
ming cup  but  when  he  was  speaking  of 
the  mercenaries  and  the  others  who  were 
making  the  path  of  the  messenger  from 
the  House  tortuous,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
heard — I  was  not  there,  so  I  caimot  ver- 
ify this — that  there  was  at  least  one  Re- 
publican and  maybe  more,  prowling  the 
corridors,  taking  out  binoculars,  stand- 
ing along  ths^spgth  and  breadth  search- 
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ins  for  the  sight  or  a  messenger:  and  I 
think  they  saw  the  messenger,  but  for 
some  reafan  or  other  the  barricades  just 
were  not  weak  enotigh  to  let  them  break 
through. 

We  thought  that  when  he  did  come  In. 
be  ought  to  come  In  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
and  weighed  down  with  documents. 

He  did.  he  was  well  received,  the  Sen- 
ate was  courteoijs  in  its  consideration  of 
him.  and  we  now  have  the  farm  confer- 
ence report  at  the  desk.  The  Senator's 
cup  wiU  not  overfill,  but  at  least  he  has 
part  of  the  nectar  Inside  it.  I  hope. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  House 
messenger  has  now  enjoyed  his  own  per- 
sonal St.  Crispin's  Day.  and.  as  he  grows 
old  and  bearded,  he  sill  be  able  to  tell 
his  grandchildren  of  the  noble  occasion 
when  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  this 
Chamber,  and  then  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted, not  bearing  with  him  clouds  of 
glory  by  any  means,  but  bearing  with 
him  such  effluents  from  the  other  body 
as  do  not  conflict  with  the  very  pollution 
laws  which  we  have  from  time  to  time 
enacted:  but,  on  the  contrary,  carry  with 
them  so  many  beoeflts  and.  Indeed,  so 
much  of  the  Federal  TTeaii%,  that  It 
seems  a  great  pity  to  deny  those  who 
would  be  expending  this  money  by  the 
delay  which  unfortunately  occurs,  but 
nevertheles.s  funds  which,  indeed,  both 
bodies  have  decided  are  very  much  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  I  had  better  quit  while  I  am 
ahead. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Y.-VKBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  I  yield,  without  re- 
linquishing my  right  to  the  floor. 


PRnnUEGE   OF  THE  FI>OOK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Leroy  Gold- 
man, the  associate  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  since  his  advice  will  be  need- 
ed on  three  of  the  conference  reports  the 
consideration  of  which  is  Imminent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL.  ACT 
OF     1970— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODDi  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
165831  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  other  laws  to  provide  in- 
creased research  into,  and  prevention  of. 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  pro- 
vide for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  per- 
sons: and  to  strengthen  existing  law  en- 
forcement authority  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


BkLLHon) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  OctotKr  13.  1970,  pp.  36585- 

36S87,  CONCRXSSIOHAL  Recoks.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  other  laws  to  provide  Increased  re- 
search into  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence.  It  provides  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons,  and 
seeks  to  strengthen  existing  law  enforce- 
ment authority  In  the  field  of  dnig  abuse. 
Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
Senate  are  unable  to  be  present  today, 
and  particularly  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nectltcut  (Mr.  Doddi.  who  would  have 
made  this  presentation. 

Speaking  on  their  behalf,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
which  considered  this  bill  on  Monday 
last.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  sure 
the  measure  we  now  have  before  us  Is 
worthy  of  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  President  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  this  body  considered 
and  passed  the  bill  last  week  by  unani- 
mous vote,  everyone  recognized  the  ur- 
gency of  legislative  reforms  which  wotild 
improve  efforts  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
drugs  through  rehabilitation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  drugs  through  Im- 
proved law  enforcement.  The  measure 
now  before  us  does  both  in  a  tpnn  that 
I  am  sure  Is  acceptable  to  Congi^ss  and 
to  the  American  people. 

Senators  may  recall  that  in  passing 
this  measure,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
amend  it  in  several  respects.  Key  among 
these  were  amendments  to  alter  title  I, 
the  rehabilitation  portion  of  the  bill,  and 
to  Impose  stricter  controls  on  the  am- 
phetamines. Compromises  on  both  of 
these  amendments  were  worked  out  by 
the  conferees.  Title  I  once  again  resem- 
bles the  House  version  In  format  but 
contains  valuable  additions  from  the 
Senate  amendment  such  as  an  increase 
from  $164  million  in  new  appropriations 
to  $189  million  Also  included  was  a  re- 
quirement that  programs  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  be  In- 
cluded in  State  public  health  compre- 
hensive plans,  and  an  increase  In  the 
authorization  for  and  scope  of  project 
grants  for  narcotic  addicts  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons  As  far  as  the  ampheta- 
mines are  concerned,  a  compromise  was 
reached  so  that  liquid  injectable  meth- 
amphetamlne  would  be  transferred  to 
schedule  H  and  immediately  subject  to 
quotas,  with  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  such  administrative  action  on  other 
amphetamines  in  the  future  as  he  deems 
advisable. 

The  Senate  amendment  that  any  per- 
son who  distributes  a  small  amount  of 
marihuana  for  no  remuneration  should 
be  subject  to  penalties  for  simple  pos- 
session of  marihuana  has  been  retained, 
and  the  amendment  to  add  in  schedule 
rV  the  drugs  librium  and  vallum  was  de- 
leted— the  latter  with  the  imderstanding 
that  administrative  action  to  control 
these  drugs  Is  nearlng  completion,  knd 
that  they  will  likely  be  brought  within 
schedule  IV  by  administrative  action.  Fi- 
nally, the  Senate  amendment  that  the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  report  on  the  activities  of  vari- 
ous advisory  couiuels  was  also  retained. 

Mr.  President,  we  are,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate that  the  conference  committee  was 
able  to  so  rapidly  reach  agreement  and 
provide  us  with  a  measure  that  we  could 
send  to  the  President  before  the  recess. 
I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
was  not  able  to  be  here  today  and  that  I 
was  merely  acting  for  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  and  Prevention  Control 
Act  of  1970  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  be  Inserted  in  the  Rzcoao. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Dodd's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

9TATXUXNT   OF   SKIVATOB   THOBUS   J.   DODD 

Mr.  Dodo.  Mr.  Prwldent.  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  Is  truly  A  comprehensive  meiuure 
and  one  that  1  am  certsln  wUl  be  effective 
in  curbing  this  nation's  mounting  drug  aBuae 
problem. 

Title  I  or  the  Act  Is  devoted  to  drug  abuse 
education,  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habllltstlon.  and  the  suthorlzmtlon  of  addi- 
tlonsl  enforcement  personnel. 

Over  the  next  3  years  the  bill  provides; 
180  million  dollars  for  the  expansion  of 
drug  Bddict  treatment  programs  under  the 
Community  Mentsl  Heslth  Centers  Act; 

29  million  dollars  for  drug  abuse  education 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  misuse  of 
drugs; 

85  million  dollars  for  the  fundmg  of  spe- 
cial projecu  for  drug  dependent  persons  and 
tor  narcotic  addicts  to  partially  cover  the 
costs  of  programs  or  treatment  and  rehablU- 
tatlon  within  the  states. 

Finally,  title  I  would  broaden  the  treat- 
ment authority  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
Hoepltals  to  Include  certsln  drug  dependent 
persons  end  drug  abusers. 

All  or  these  provisions  are  essential  to  our 
fight  to  curb  drug  abuse  in  the  Ijnlted  States 
and  such  provisions  coupled  with  the  law  en- 
forcement provisions  or  the  Act  should  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  this  effort  can  meet 
with  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  lUce  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  Section  a  (a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  which 
Bunends  Section  303(a|  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  This  amendment  recognizes  the 
particular  delicacy  of  certain  types  of  re- 
search undertakings  and  the  need  which  may 
arise  for  maintaining  a  confidential  rela- 
tionship between  the  researcher  snd  his  sub- 
jects. tJnder  this  provision,  the  Secretary  or 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  au- 
thorlr«  persons  engaged  In  research  on  the 
use  and  effect  or  drugs  to  withhold  the  Iden- 
tity or  participating  subjects  when  It  may 
seem  necsssary  to  avoid  their  embarrassment. 
The  purpose  or  this  provision  is  solely  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  oT  Individual  subjects  and  Is 
not  to  be  used  by  the  researcher  to  shield 
evidence  of  Ills  own  unlawful  conduct  or  thst 
or  other  persons.  Because  or  the  serious  legsl 
consequences  or  granting  such  a  privilege, 
the  Secretary  should  first  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  berore  eaerdslng  this 
power. 

Moreover,  the  section  Is  in  no  way  Intended 
to  derogaU  trom  the  authority  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  the  other  Titles  of  this 
Act  to  require  the  maintenance  or  recortls 
Involving  controlled  drug  transactions  which 
must  l}e  made  avauable  lor  Inspection.  In 
many  cases,  such  r«cords  are  required  to  In- 
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elude  deelgnatloQ  of  the  future  and  quantity 
of  drugs  involved  u  well  u  the  Ideatlt;  of 
the  parties.  Clearly,  anv  circumstance  which 
invoives  research  with  a  controlled  drug  on  a 
scale  fiufflclcDt  to  offer  opportunities  for  slg- 
nifloant  diversion  could  not  be  eMmptod 
from  regular  recordkeeping  requirement*  un- 
der the  law.  The  provision  Is  not  designed  to 
exempt  large-scale  programs  wltb  undisputed 
social  Impact,  such  as  experimental  metha- 
done maintenance  programs  from  normal 
recordkeeping  requirements.  Indeed,  under 
Section  307(e)  of  Title  II.  where  an  Inveetl- 
gatlonal  use  of  drugs  la  involved  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  require  additional  security  and  account- 
ability procedures  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General.  Subject  to  these  qualtflca- 
tlons,  Section  3  wtU,  nevertheless,  enable  the 
Secretary  to  facilitate  research  involving  lim- 
ited scale  use  of  the  con^j-oUed  drugs  under 
circumstances  more  conducive  to  the  partici- 
pation of  research  subjects. 

Titles  II  and  IH  of  this  mcainire  are  the 
regulatory  and  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Provision  Is  made  for  standards  to  con- 
trol drugs  and  for  their  scheduling  under 
these  standards  by  tbe  Attorney  General 
with  tbe  Advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  registration  of 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  dispensers 
of  controlled  drugs  and  for  adequate  rect»d 
keeping  at  all  levels  of  dlstrlbutloo. 

However.  I  would  like  to  eonunent  here  on 
the  OontroUed  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
l&ra  which  passed  the  Senate  on  January 
28.  1970.  and  Included  In  Its  schedule  of 
drugs  to  be  controlled,  Librium  and  Vallum. 
two  highly  addictive  substancee  that  have 
caused  severe  social  and  medical  problems. 

The  House,  after  more  than  six  months  of 
deliberation,  passed  its  version  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate passed  bill  on  September  34,  1670  reject- 
ing the  Inclusion  ol  Librium  and  Vallum 
under  the  controlled  substanoea. 

This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg.  representing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  WeUare  tesufled  before  my  Commltt«e 
that  in  his  Judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  professional  men  In  his  department. 
these  two  drugs  should  be  included  in  this 
bill  with  other  dangerous  drugs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Hoxise-Senate  Con- 
ference, 1  brought  up  my  amendment  to  In- 
clude these  drugs  as  controlled  dangerous 
substances.  After  I  brought  up  my  amend- 
ment, after  extensive  debate,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  as.sur«d  by  the  Senate  Conferees 
that  we  had  the  votes  to  include  these  drugs. 
I  was  shocked  and  distressed,  to  find  that 
the  House  Conferees  bludgeoned  the  Senat* 
Conferees  into  eliminating  these  "killer- 
drugs  by  threatening  to  hold  up  the  report- 
ing of  this  bill  from  Conferenoe.  I  was 
stunned  to  hear  thst  the  inclusion  of  those 
drugs  with  a  proven  history  of  criminal  di- 
version. Ulegal  use  and  multiple  fatallUee 
could  atop  cold  the  movement  of  a  bill  that 
repreaenU  the  most  far-reaching  and  oom- 


themselves    ara    not    responsible     Afl«r    all. 
people  can  die  from  an  overdose  of  aspirin. 

Very  well.  Aspirin,  however,  is  not  diverted 
from  wholesale  and  retail  pharmacists.  Only 
addictive  drugs  are,  because  they  beoofoe 
quite  valuable  to  the  drug  addict  who  can- 
not Immediately  lay  his  hands  on  heroin  or 
other  chemical  depressanta 

Diversion,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  the  hallmaric 
of  the  addictive  drug.  The  statistics  speak 
for  themselves. 

Adults  by  the  Bureau  of  Narootlos  and 
Dangerous  drugs  have  revealed  that  In  i^st 
S6  pharmacies  there  were  inventory  short- 
ages of  753.434  doees  of  Ubrlimi  and  Vallum. 
Three  phannscles  in  Massachusetts 
showed  an  Inventory  shortage  of  105,458 
units  of  Librium  and  Vallum. 

Twenty -two  New  Tork  pharmacists 
showed  a  88.4  percent  Inventory  shortge  of 
Librium  and  Vallum.  This  Involved  1S«.»4« 
units  of  these  drugs  out  of  a  total  of  488.- 
350. 

In  my  own  state  of  Connectleirt.  reported 
cases  of  Librium  or  Vallum  abuse  rose  480 
peroent  in  1»68  over  1967. 

Hoffman -LaRoche  annually  earn  a  reputed 
$200  mllUon  from  these  two  drugs  alone.  It  is 
said  In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  that 
once  a  drug  Is  controlled,  lu  marketing  de- 
creases by  25%.  Wltb  $50  million  at  stake, 
one  can  well  imagine  the  pressure  that  was 
put  to  bear  on  the  House  oouferees.  One 
cannot,  however,  understand  why  they  have 
put  the  economic  Interests  of  Hoffman-lA- 
Roche  before  that  of  their  consUtuents,  In- 
deed that  of  the  entire  cotmtry. 

I  am  giving  notice,  consequently,  that  I 
shall  retlntroduce  in  the  Senate  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Drug  Bill  Just  passed,  with  tbe 
specific  aim  of  including  the  "klUer'*  drugs 
Ubrlum  and  Vallum,  In  the  substances  con- 
trolled under  the  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  concept  of  sub-section  307(0(1) 
tB)  which  requires  that  any  practitioner 
who  dispenses  nonnarcotic  controlled  sub- 
stances In  schedules  n.  III.  IV  or  V  for  whl(^ 
he  regularly  charges  his  patients  is  iobjeot 
to  the  recordkeeping  requirements  for  all 
drugs  dispensed  including  drugs  preacribed 
or  admlnlsUred.  This  is  in  accord  with  exist- 
ing language  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  which  also  defines  a  dispensing 
practitioner  as  one  who  "regularly  engages 
in  dispensing  any  such  drug  or  drugs  to 
his  patients  for  which  they  are  charged, 
either  separately  or  together  with  charges 
for  other  professional  services"  and  which 
requires  the  dispensing  practitioner  to  pre- 
pare and  keep  "a  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  each 
such  drug  received,  sold,  deUvered.  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person,  and  the  registration  number. 
If  any,  assigned  to  such  persons  .  .  .  from 
whom  it  was  received  and  to  whom  it  was 
sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
and  the  date  of  such  transaction." 

The  language  of  sub-section  307c(I)(B) 
win  continue  the  existing  recordkeeping  re- 


the  record.  It  is  our  Intent  that  this  Memo- 
randum beoomes  a  working  document  to  be 
continued  In  Intent  and  scope  under  the 
bill  before  us  by  permitting  the  WIMH  wide 
latitude  In  Its  research  endeavors  and  the 
BNDD  to  carry  out  iu  regulatory  role  in  the 
Identiflcatlon  and  character  lea  tlon  of  sub- 
stances having  a  potential  for  abuse  and  the 
neoessary  evaluation  for  early  identification 
and  scheduling  ptuposee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing Between  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Dept.  of  JusUce.  and  the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Dept. 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  concern- 
ing Sclenuflc  Research"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

MZUOBANDUU      OF     UNnEaSTAKBWC     BCTWEXK 

THt  Btjmau  or  NAaconcs  and  DAMocitotn 
Drugs  akd  tut  National  Inwituti  or 
Mental  Health 

The  subject  agencies  share  the  national 
concern  about  the  growing  problem  of  drug 
abuse  and  tbe  need  to  acquire  and  to  dis- 
seminate new  knowledge  and  broader  undsr- 
standlng  of  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  only  through  complete  co- 
operation and  a  mutual  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation gathered  in  the  course  of  each 
agency's  individual  activities  can  this  com- 
mon goal  be  achieved. 

This  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Is  es- 
tablished to  delineate  areas  of  responsibility, 
areas  of  collaboration,  and  IncrMsed  coop- 
eration between  the  agencies  with  respect  to 
research  acUvlUes  in  the  field  of  drug  use 
and  abuse.  It  does  not  replace  or  change  any 
of  the  currently  delegated  duties  or  reapon- 
Blbilltics  of  the  signatory  agencies. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  responsibility  for  conducting  or  support- 
ing biological,  pharmaceutical,  sociological. 
behavioral  and  other  scientific  research  oa 
the  abuse  of  existing  and  new  drugs,  the  na- 
ture of  addiction  or  drug  dependency,  the  so- 
cial patterns  of  abuse,  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  rebablUtitlon  of  drug 
addicted  or  drug  dependent  persons,  and 
other  fscets  of  the  dr^-taking  phenomena, 
with  the  exception  of  studlee  directly  related 
to  tew  enforcement  problems,  technlquee  and 
such  responslblUtles  as  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  to  support 
Its  mission.  It  also  supports  training  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  health 
personnel  to  work  in  this  area,  and  It  asalBta 
States  and  communities  In  the  application 
of  research  findings. 

Because  of  Its  broader  mlmk-n  the  Na- 
tional Institute  as  Mental  Health,  whenever 
posalble  will  be  responsive  to  the  requests 
of  the  Bureau  of  N&roocics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  In  apcQlfic  areas  of  research  needs.  Tbs 
National  Institute  of  McotAl  Health  will  not 
be  restricted  from  engaging  in  reseaxcii  in 
areas  of  Bureau  of  Narootics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs'  responstbiUtles,  but  will  insure  that 
there  is  no  undeaCrahle  dupilcation  of  efforts, 
and  that  there  is  prior  agiecment  on  the  need 
for  the  research. 

Because  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Bu- 


p,?nenslve  -rug  legislation  to  com.  betor.      2"!?:!? JL'  ^S^^^f^^,? J'r,S:"'".'"S^',in!      reau  or  Narcotics  and  I..ngerous_Dmg;.  «- 


us  In  nrty-su  years. 

I  am  usln«  the  word  "Mller"  drugs  ad- 
visedly and  knowing  rull  »eU  what  the  term 
Implies. 

Addictive  drugs  have  two  unmistakable 
hallmarks:  slgnincant  abuse  by  addicts  and 
Illegal  diversion.  On  both  counU.  Librium 
and  Vallum  must  be  condemned.  Both  drugs 


noimarcotlc  controlled  substances.  Contln. 
uance  or  fuU  recordkeeping  by  dispensing 
practitioners  as  well  as  by  all  other  legltl. 
mate  handlers  Is  essential  to  prevent  tiie 
diversion  or  these  subetanoes.  I  ruUy  support 
this  subjection. 

Plnally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  concurrence  to  the  Intent  expressed  by 


poasees  virtually  all  the  properties  which  led     the  Honorable  Mr.  Jarman   In   hi.   remarta      .^^^og 


search  effort.  Its  primary  programs  will  be 
directed  to  those  areas  which  will  support  Its 
mission,  such  as: 

1.  Identlflctalon  and  characterisation  for 
regulatory  purposes  of  substances  with  a 
potential  for  abuse. 

2.  Development  of  new  methodologies  to 
the  abuse  Uablllty  of  drugs,  includlnc 


us  to  control  amphetamines.  l)arblt\irates, 
and  other  controlled  substances. 

A  recent  brief  and  as  yet  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  IHnger- 
ous  Drugs  uncovered  B7  sxilcldes  and  over 
a.000  suicide  attempts  by  means  of  Librium 
and  Vallum. 

p^faspe  Hoffman- lAKoche,  the  manufac- 
turer of  these  dangerous  subetancea.  will 
soggsBt  that  these  suicides  and  near  suicides 
were  accidental  deaths  for  which  the  drugs 


appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Septeihber  33,  1970.  page  33398  ooncemlng 
the  education  and  research  activities  of 
BNDD.  I  and  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  reached  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eduoation,  and  Welfare  defining 
the  research  role  between  NIMH  and  BNDD. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Memo- 
randum dated  August  11.  1970  inclndart  in 


capabllltle 


in    order    to 


■ur« 


proper  control  of  the  drugs  under  laws  en- 
forced by  the  Bureau.  (Screening  programs 
are  not  to  b*  duplicative  of  those  now  func- 
tloolng  at  the  Unlveraity  of  Michigan.) 

3.  Studies  designed  to  assess  and  d«t*ct 
the  presence  of  narcotics  and  daxigeroui 
drugs  in  the  human  body,  including  the  de- 
rtiopment  Of  rapid  field  identification 
methods. 

4.  DsvelopoMnt  asd  raalnlitTf""*  at  a  rail- 
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Able  eftrly  wftrulng  reporting  »y«lem  on  the 
abuse  of  coatroUed  and  oon-controUed 
drugs. 

5.  Development  ol  an  accurate  statistical 
reporting  system  on  abuse  data  associated 
arltb  crime  and  crlmlosl  actlvliy.  including 
an  Improved  addict  reporting  system. 

e,  studes  to  show  the  relauonshlp  bvtveen 
crime  and  drug  dependent  persons,  studies 
to  Identity  predisposing  factors  to  Illicit 
drag  activity  and  development  of  tests  to  be 
used  by  enforcement  personnel  to  better  per- 
form their  functions. 

7.  Oetectton  uf  abuse  substances  by  re- 
mote sensing  devices. 

S.  Studies  to  evaluate  the  nature  and 
sources  of  the  supply  and  flow  patterns  of 
legal  and  Illegal  drug*  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

9.  Studies  to  compare  and  evaluate  the 
deterrent  effects  of  various  strategies  on  drug 
use  and  abuse. 

10-  Studies  to  evaluate  the  direct  and 
Indirect  coau  of  drug  abuse  to  society. 

11  Development  of  eradication  techniques 
for  The  destruction  of  plant  species  from 
which   controlled    drugs   may   be   derived 

To  effect  the  foregoing  and  to  Implement 
the  Intents  of  this  memorandum.  It  Is  agreed 
that  within  10  working  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  document,  a  Joint  commit- 
tee be  established  as  a  working  subcom- 
mittee of  the  now  existing  Departmental 
Liaison  Committee.  The  subcommittee  will 
be  coinposed  of  two  repre^entstlves  (one  al- 
ternate I  from  each  of  the  signatory  agencies. 
The  functions  of  this  committee  will  be  to 
effectuate  the  goals  of  this  memorandum 
and  to  dlscu.ss  and  resolve  problems  and 
Issues  of  concern  to  signatory  agencies  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  their 
repectlve  functlons. 

JORN  E.  iNccasou., 
Director,  Bureau  o/  Narcottcs  and  D9n~ 
gerovs  Drugs. 

JAUCS    D.    ISBISTER. 

Acting    Director,    National    Instttue    of 
Mental  Health. 

Mr.  Oobo.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dellgbt«d 
with  the  tremendous  change  In  fUrectlon  this 
bill  signifies  tor  the  Congress  and  the  nation. 

The  government  has  finally  ellinlnat«d 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  drug  vio- 
lations and  further,  has  reduced  first  offender 
poosesslcm  violations  to  misdemeanors, 
punishable  by  up  to  one  year's  Imprison- 
ment. 

The  bill  gives  Judges  much  greater  lati- 
tude IQ  HanrtiiTtp  the  Increasing  numbers 
of  drug  abusers,  thousands  of  whom  are  not 
youths  with  delinquent  or  criminal  recortla. 

However,  peaialtles  for  drug  puahera  r»- 
nuln  strong,  as  a  neceasary  deterrent  to  this 
practice. 

Tile  bill  authorizes  additional  enforce- 
ment personnel  for  the  Bureau  of  Narootlca 
and  I>angeTatu  Dnigs  and  provides  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  the  Bureau  with  new 
and  necessary  enforcement  tools  including 
the  right  to  obtain  and  execute  no-knock 
search  warrants  in  cartaln,  spedfiad  tn- 
Btancea. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  regulates  the  Import 
and  export  of  controlled  drugs  and  provides 
for  limits  on  the  amount  of  ci^de  opium 
that  may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 
The  controls  embodied  in  this  title  should 
be  sufficient  to  stem  the  inversion  of  drugs 
from  legitimate  channels  Into  the  Illicit  mar- 
kets, a  practice  which  has  been  ongoing 
utlUxlng  the  method  of  export  and  re-entry 
as  a  means  of  diversion. 

On  balance  this  Is  a  good  blU. 

While  the  Senate  did  not  prevail  on  all 
issiies.  I  believe  that  the  Conferanoe  Report 
ahould  b«  aoceptad. 

1  urge  Senators  to  do  ao. 

Mr.  HUGHBS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  committees  In 
both  Houses,  who  have  labored  for  many 
hotirs  over  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation are  to  be  congratulated.  As  we  all 
know,  their  work  was  dlfflcult,  there  were 
mafiy  complex  problems  to  be  resolved, 
and  there  were  many  jurisdictional  over- 
laps which,  with  a  good  deal  of  coopera- 
tion, had  to  be  worked  out.  There  was 
much  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  parties,  and  the  final  legisla- 
tion, I  am  convinced,  was  the  better  for 
it. 

To  my  mind,  this  legislation  consti- 
tutes an  extremely  important  step  for- 
ward in  dealing  with  the  drug  epidemic 
in  tills  country — in  ttie  fields  of  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  It  is  beyond 
contention  that  in  dealing  with  the  Illicit 
distribution  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  stem  laws  and  strict  enforcement 
are  essential.  It  is  Just  as  true,  however, 
that  the  most  efficient  possible  system  of 
enforcement  and  punishment  cannot  do 
the  Job  alone.  This  bill  makes  major  ad- 
vances in  both  of  these  areas. 

The  present  bill  constitutes  a  ttreat 
improvement  over  the  original  leeisla- 
tlon  tn  this  area  which  was  first  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  M  the  time  that  leg- 
islation was  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  offered  amendments  which  would 
have:  limited  the  Attorney  General's  au- 
thority for  conducting  educational  and 
research  programs  to  those  directly  re- 
lated to  enforcement  of  the  control  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation:  given  greater 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  the  classification 
of  controlled  substances:  and  provided 
for  the  confidentiality  of  information 
about  patients  or  research  subjects  who 
have  been  promised  anonymity  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  m  exchange  for  highly 
personal  information. 

At  the  time  those  amendments  were 
originally  proposed,  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
today  that  the  amendments  or  the  con- 
cepts behind  them  are  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  have  before  us  today. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conference 
committee  saw  fit  to  retain  my  amend- 
ment making  those  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  distributing  marihuana  for  no 
remuneration  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  those  persons  who  are  charged 
with  possession,  rather  than  subject  to 
the  severe  penalties  for  trafllcking  and 
distribution 

These  were  dramatic  steps  toward  giv- 
ing the  legislation  the  proper  balance 
between  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  research. 

Cr  there  are  many  reasons  to  be  pleased 
about  the  legislation,  there  are  also  sev- 
eral reasons  to  be  concerned.  I  feel  that 
the  no-knock  provisions,  which  give  law 
enforcement  officers  the  authorltjr  to 
break  and  enter  without  announcing 
their  identity  or  purpose  constitute  an 
unnecessary  intrusion  into  the  private 
lives  and  rights  of  our  citizens.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  have  yet  given  our 
law  enforcement  officers  the  kinds  of 
determined  and  complete  backing  they 
need  to  obtain  and  use  legitimate  tools  of 
unquestioned  constitutionality  at  the 
present  time.  Until  that  has  been  done. 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  justified 
in  moving  into  this  questionable  area. 

One  other  brief  point  along  this  line. 
H.R.  18583  fails  to  distinguish  Ijetween 
the  relative  harmfulness  of  the  various 
drugs  for  purposes  of  criminal  sanctions. 
For  example,  in  the  distribution  area, 
the  same  penalty  attaches  for  distribu- 
tion of  LSD  as  for  the  distribution  of 
marihuana:  in  the  possession  area  the 
same  penalty  attaches  for  po.ssesslon  of 
all  drugs,  whether  heroin,  LSD.  ampheta- 
mines, or  marihuana. 

This  dlCBculty  is  caused  by  the  type  of 
classification  structure  which  is  used  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Classification 
in  the  bill  depends  primarily  upon 
whether  there  Is  an  accepted  medical  use 
for  the  drug  Because  heroin  and  mari- 
huana hnve  no  recognized  medical  use. 
they  are  classified  in  the  .same  category. 
Such  a  classification  Ls  valid  for  purposes 
of  manufacturing  controls  and  reporting 
requirements.  If  there  is  no  valid  use  for 
a  drug,  there  is  a  sound  reason  to  impose 
the  strictest  manufacturing  and  record- 
keeping controls.  But  criminal  sanctions 
for  illegal  distribution  and  use  should  be 
based  upon  the  danger  to  society  and  the 
individual,  not  upon  whether  there  is  any 
valid  medical  use. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  situation  will  be 
remedied  and  compensated  for  some- 
what by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Justice,  tvork- 
ing  together  to  develop  a  classification 
of  substances  based  upon  the  harm  of 
controlled  substances  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  Such  information  could 
be  used  to  provide  relevant  information 
to  the  judiciary  for  their  discretionary 
consideration  and  use  in  determining  ap- 
propriate sanctions  in  cases  involving 
violations  of  sections  401  and  404  of  title 
n  of  the  act — that  Is,  the  possession  and 
distribution  sections. 

If  this  is  not  done  administratively 
certainly  it  will  then  have  to  be  done 
later  legislatively,  so  that  our  courts  can 
have  available  to  them  the  scientific, 
medical,  and  law  enforcement  data  uiwn 
which  they  can  base  an  intelligent  and 
compassionate  decision  with  respect  to 
sanctions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
tlUe  I  of  the  bill.  That  title  deals  with 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
The  substitute  amendment  to  this  title 
which  I  proposed,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  44  to  23,  would  have 
estaollshed  a  National  Institute  for  the 
Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  with  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  spelled  out  In 
the  law:  would  give  greater  emphasis  to 
grants  for  programs  which  were  devel- 
oped at  the  State  and  local  community 
levels:  would  have  established  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
Federal  employees:  and  would  have  In- 
creased authorizations  reasonably  for  the 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  area.  The 
House  was  unwilling  to  accept  these 
changes  tn  emphasis  for  Federal  prt>- 
grams  at  this  late  date,  but  indicated 
their  willingness  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
policy  questions  Involved  in  the  near 
future. 

Several  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  legislation  because  of  the  amend- 
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ment,  however;  greater  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  smaller,  local  initiative 
programs  which  have  been  so  effective  in 
reaching  the  drug  abuser  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons:  statutes  covering  State 
health  planning  were  amended  to  require 
planning  in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence:  increased  emphasis 
was  given  by  the  committee  to  so-called 
peer-group  assistance  prografns  for  such 
things  as  crisis  intervention  centers,  tele- 
phone counseling  and  information  serv- 
ices, informal  open  admission  facilities 
for  support,  guidance,  referral,  and  tem- 
porary residence,  and  therapeutic  self- 
help  and  group  therapy  programs:  and 
authorizations  were  Increased  by  26  mil- 
lion from  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted  are  extremely  impor- 
tant and  helpful  ones.  The  legislation  is 
too  important  to  hold  up  on  the  basis 
of  enlarging  their  scope  and  effective- 
ness, desirable  as  that  would  be.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  provisions  can  be  fur- 
ther revised  next  year  after  the  House 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
basic  concepts  behind  the  Senate  amend- 
ment I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  who  have  worked  so  long 
on  this  urgently  needed  legislation  have 
every  intention  to  stay  with  It. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  an  indication  of  their  intent 
to  keep  working  for  these  objectives  has 
today  reported  the  substitute  amend- 
ment as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  ran  perhaps 
be  acted  on  when  we  return  from  the 
recess. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  conviction  thai  we  have  en- 
acted a  highly  significant  and  construc- 
tive piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  all  who  have  had  a  part  in  it. 
If  we  were  to  Uke  a  poll  of  citizens 
anywhere  in  the  country,  I  am  certain 
that  they  would  place  the  need  for  more 
effective  control  of  drug  abuse  and  nar- 
cotic addiction  at  the  top  of  their  list  of 
priorities  for  congressionol  action. 

We  need  to  do  more,  a  great  deal  more, 
in  getting  at  the  drug  problem  at  its 
source  through  coordinated  health  pro- 
grams and  preventive  education  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

But  in  enacting  HR.  18583,  we  have 
taken  a  highly  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  yARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  is  a  great 
step  forward  toward  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  We  all  have  recognized 
that  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  is 
a  problem  of  great  and  ever-increasing 
concern  and  appears  to  be  approaching 
epidemic  proportions.  Now,  for  the  first 
Ume,  we  are  attempting  through  this 
legislation  to  take  a  multidisclplined  ap- 
proach toward  solving  the  problem.  It 
represents  a  most  Important  change  In 
the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  drug 
abuse. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  we  be- 
lieve that  haish  penalties  are  the  sole 
oxvi aaaa— Part  27 


way  to  stop  the  widespread  illegal  tise 
of  drugs  in  the  United  States.  Rather, 
we  have  opted  for  educational  and  re- 
habilitative activities  as  well  as  revised 
penalties  which  differentiate  between  the 
narcotics  pusher  and  the  experimenter 
who  may  be  apprehended  with  a  small 
amount  of  marihuana  in  his  possession 
without  ever  having  smoked  it. 

A  total  of  $115  million  lias  tieen  al- 
located for  these  educational  programs 
and  special  projects  for  drug-dependent 
persons  over  a  3-year  period.  These 
funds  may  not  only  be  utilized  for  tradi- 
Uonal  medical  services,  but  also  Include 
intermediate  care  services.  outpaUent 
services,  and  prevenUon,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  services  for  drug-depend- 
ent persons  primarily  organized  and 
operated  by  per.sons  from  similar  social, 
cultural,  and  age  backgrounds  as  the 
person  served,  in  community-based  and 
easily  accessible  facilities. 

Mr  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution to  a  better  bUl  made  possible 
by  the  work  of  the  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics Subcommittee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  HccHES  > .  As  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  health  matters.  I  ap- 
pointed, in  1969,  the  first  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism,  NarcoUcs,  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  ever  appointed  in  the  Senate.  The 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Htjohes* 
had  made  on  enviable  record  as  Gover- 
nor of  Iowa  in  the  matter  of  alcoholism 
and  dangerous  drugs,  so  I  requested  that 
he  head  this  important  subcommittee. 
He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  has  given  the 
subcommittee  the  drive,  the  dedication, 
and  the  will  to  make  It  succeed.  Senator 
HcoHES  tias  his  own  bill  on  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  later;  It  is  better  than  the 
present  bills,  though  the  present  blU 
makes  a  contribution  on  this  dread 
aBliction.  ^     ^,    . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  but  I  believe 
that  those  coraplimenUrv-  remarks  should 
be  given  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoBD)  who  handled  the  bill.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Cotnmlttee,  I 
was  glad  to  serve  with  him  and  work 
with  him  and  support  him,  but  actually 
he  deserves  the  credit  and  praise  wUch 
the  Senator  from  Texas  graciously  be- 
stows upon  me.  I  accept  it  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state  for 
the  RKCORD  that  it  is  my  understanding 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  'Mr. 
E)ODD>.  chairman  of  the  cotiference,  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  for  this  meas- 
ure, supports  the  measure  as  offered  and 
dlstjussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Rec- 
oBD  should  so  reflect  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  comment  on  that.  The  Senotor 
from  Connecticut  did  indicate  he  sup- 
ports the  amendment  and  hopes  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  future.  That  was  his  wish  In 
the  conference  committee  and  he  did 
make  a  struggle  to  see  that  the  amend- 
ment was  included. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McCuo-lam  I , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoDD),  who  is  not  here  t4XUy,  and  to 
other  Senators  who.  insofar  as  our  work 
was  concerned,  which  was  title  I,  were 
very  helpful  in  giving  us  a  clear  field  to 
work  things  out  the  best  way  we  could. 

I  Join  also  in  the  regret  expressed  that 
the  entire  Hughes  substitute  amend- 
ment to  title  1  of  HJl.  18583  which  I 
cosponsored  as  did  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
allow  me  to  interject  there,  I  think  he 
means  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  I  meant  Insofar 
as  you  were  concerned. 

My  reason  for  speaking  is  that  I  do 
not  want  it  to  go  down  in  tiistory  that 
we  just,  as  it  were,  yielded  on  the  Hughes 
amendment  without  recognition  of  the 
great  advances  accomplished  by  the 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics  addiction  problem. 
I  believe  we  will  pass  the  substitute 
amendment  to  title  I  of  HJl.  18583  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  counterpart  to  the 
House  bill,  and  ultimately  we  will  have 
a  national  institute  to  deal  with  the 
drug  abuse  problem,  which  we  should 
have,  which  for  the  moment  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  conference  report.  How- 
ever, the  conference  has  improved  upon 
the  provisions  contained  in  title  I  of 
HR.  18583  relating  to  rebiliution,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence.  It  has  enormously 
beefed  up  with  money — an  additional 
$25  million  in  authorizations  for  special 
project  grants — and  authority  the  whole 
of  the  U.S.  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  program  concerning  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  drug  abuse. 

The  original  man  who  gave  us  the 
original  push  was  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellak)  himself,  who 
included  in  a  bill  which  came  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  first  time 
such  an  approach  to  the  narcotics  addic- 
tion problem,  with  an  authorization  of 
$15  million.  Now  this  concept,  matured 
and  developed  in  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  also  in  the 
conference  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
an  active  participant,  with  the  idea  of 
having  the  community  mental  health 
centers  accommodate  those  who  needed 
to  be  treated  for  drug  abuse  and  narcotic 
addiction.  Now  we  are  going  through  a 
broader  program  with  major  changes 
which  are  of  critical  Importance  to  every 
big  city. 

First  is  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  special  project  grants  specifically 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotics  addiction  or  drug  dependent 
persons.  That  is  now  broadened  so  that 
he  may  give  money  not  for  a  combina- 
tion of  purposes  only— to  wit  detoxiflca- 
Uon  services,  or  instltuUonal  services 
(including  medical,  psychological  or 
counseling  services)  or  community-based 
aftercare  services,  but  for  any  one  of 
those  individual  programs  or  senlces. 
When  we  loln  that  new  authority  with 
the  established  structure  by  which  such 
care  is  afforded,  we  see  the  advances 
made. 

Another  big  expansion  is  in  the  com- 
munity health  centers— wliere  we  now 
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have  350  when  we  need  3.000.  The  big 
expansion  is  in  public  but  often  some- 
tiines  private,  often  mixed  projects,  right 
in  New  York  such  as  Phoenix  Houj«. 
Odyssey  Hou.se,  Daytop,  ExodUii.  Harlem 
ARC.  and  many  other  therapeutic  com- 
raunitles.  youth  centers,  detoxiflcatlon 
facilities,  clinics,  and  so  forth,  which  will 
render  one  of  the  services,  not  all — only 
one  or  perhaps  two.  Now  we  have  ex- 
panded the  opportunity  when  we  Join 
both,  often  nongovernmental  activities, 
which  are  nonprofit,  and  governmental 
activities,  with  this  expansion  of  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary,  we  have  oiXJiied  up 
for  drug  abusers  and  narcotic  addicts  who 
will  be  treated,  with  no  means  now  avail- 
able for  treating  them,  a  program,  insti- 
tution or  facility  for  treating  them  which 
can  be  helped  under  this  section  o*  the 
legislation. 

Net  content  with  Increased  scope  of 
program,  we  also,  as  I  pre\1ou.'Jy  Indi- 
cated, beefed  up  the  money  considerably 
The  aggregate  Senate  authorizations 
had  exceeded  those  of  the  House  by  S26 
million.  With  tremendous  su'jport  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee. 
Senators  YA«BORoncH.  R.\m)0!.PH.  DoMt- 
KTCK  and  HtfGHES.  who  led  the  fight,  we 
added  US  million  of  the  $26  milUon  to 
this  very  prt>gram  for  special  project 
grants,  a  very  significant  advance  which 
nrlll  have  tremendous  effect  and  influ- 
ence in  the  days  ahead. 

Also,  we  provided  that  State  health 
plans,  where  there  is  also  much  more 
money  available  for  "state  comprehen- 
sive health  plans,  should  Include  provi- 
sions for  ser^'ices  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  a  given  State. 

So  there  again,  we  opened  up  a  totally 
new  field  which  will  be  helpful  in  this 
regard. 

We  also  made  clear  that  where  a  pro- 
gram of  services  under  special  project 
grants  provisions  included  fimds  for  al- 
teration, expansion,  remodeling,  and  so 
forth,  of  an  existing  facility — rather  than 
new  coiutruction  of  a  new  facility — that 
such  program  need  not  be  consolidated 
with  another  program.  However,  where 
a  program  established  and  also  funds  are 
provided  for  construcion  of  a  new  facil- 
ity, thereafter  programs  established 
under  the  special  project  grants  provi- 
sion— where  feasible — will  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  program  or  programs  of 
the  mwly  constructed  facility 

Aside  from  the  adoption  of  title  I  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  I  consider 
to  be  essential  and  a  marked  change,  we 
must  be  sure  to  make  in  due  course,  but 
which  the  House  begged  off  on.  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  no  hearings  to 
consider  the  subject,  although  It  prom- 
ised, as  will  be  seen  from  reading  the 
conference  report,  that  next  year  there 
will  be  real  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Aside  from  that  really  historic  move 
In  the  drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction 
situation  in  the  Federal  Establishment 
which  would  come  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Institute  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  what  we  have  done 
is  a  first  step  forward  toward  a  new  pla- 
teau for  Federal  determination  In  the 
drug  abuse  field. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 


approve  the  conference  report.  I  feel 
that  this  problem  is  the  worst  problem 
we  have.  It  certainly  is  the  worst  where 
I  come  from.  New  York  City.  We  have 
an  opportunity — fully  safeguarded  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary — with  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  really  make  every 
dollar  appropriated  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment coimt  the  most  in  this  drug 
problem. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before.  We 
estimate  that  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  crime  in  New  York  City  is  attributa- 
ble In  one  way  or  another  to  narcotics 
addiction.  That  is  a  staggering  figure,  in 
terms  of  human  and  economic  loss.  How- 
ever the  estimate,  it  is  justified  by  the 
facts. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IX>MINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  for  the  Record  what  I  think  roost 
of  us  would  have  already  surmised,  and 
that  is  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
did  a  very  fine  Job  in  this  conference. 
It  was  he  who  finally  worked  out  the 
compromise  that  let  us  move  forward 
In  the  method  of  treatment  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  addicts  by  enlarging 
the  Bouse  language  and  taking  the  mon- 
ey which  would  have  otherwise  gone  to 
communlt.  mental  health  centers  and 
oslni  it  In  this  manner. 

I  want  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  Senator.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
on  this  measure,  as  have  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Huchzs)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  This  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  working  out  a  difficult 
problem  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  generod^  state- 
ment. I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  point  is  that  the  Senate  has  by 
no  means  given  up  on  the  bill.  We  had 
inserted  title  I.  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
and  we  have  every  intention  of  bringing 
this  bill  out.  We  are  going  to  bring  It 
out  as  separate  legislation,  if  need  be. 
The  scope  of  the  problem — although  we 
have  enlarged  the  remedies  for  it  to  some 
degree  here — is  so  big  in  the  United 
States  that  we  must  move  forward  in 
this  field  if  we  are  to  get  some  legitimate 
rehabilitation  and  curative  system  prop- 
erly Implemented  through  local.  State, 
and  Federal  partnership  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado concerning  the  original  concept  of 
the  Hughes  bill  in  which  we  all  joined, 
which  Is  the  same  concept  we  have 
appUed  to  alcobollem.  It  will  be  a  tre- 
mendoiis  source  of  enlightenment  in  this 
coimtry.  There  Li  a  chance  that  the  bUl 
will  be  reported  out  as  early  as 
tomorrow. 

I  join  thoroughly  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  In  that  matter.  We  must 
press  forward  to  get  the  bill  enacted. 
We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  conference  report  before  the  Senate 
In  a  very  substantive  way.  We  wlU  yet 
obtain  our  goal  which  Is  a  major  pro- 
gram to  have  its  own  institute  as  incor- 
porated in  the  substitute  amendment  to 
title  I  of  HS..  18583  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAOLSrON.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
short  time,  we  will  approve  a  measure — 
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no  doubt  by  an  overwhelming  vote — 
which  will  be  heralded  through  this 
year's  election  as  Washington's  answer 
to  the  drug-abuse  crisis  In  this  country. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  awareness  that 
it  is  no  small  task  to  respond  to  a  drug- 
abiise  problem  of  such  scope  as  the  one 
we  are  facing.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
undertaking.  Nor  do  I  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  bill  is  a  bad  response 

In  many  ways,  it  is  a  good  bill.  The 
penalty  structure  it  sets  up  reflects  cur- 
rent needs  and  realities  far  better  than 
the  existmg  structure  of  penalties.  It 
recognizes  that  the  real  problem  for  en- 
forcement is  the  "pusher."  It  recognizes 
that  no  drug-abuse  control  effort  wlU 
work  without  a  program  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  addicts. 

But  I  CBimot  let  tills  conference  re- 
port pass  without  making  clear  my 
strong  feeling  that  we  have  fallen  short 
of  what  should  have  been  done. 

For  months  now  each  of  us  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  constituents  who  are 
worried  about  drugs.  They  are  afraid  of 
heroin  addiction  and  the  street  crime  it 
breeds.  They  are  afraid  that  one  day 
they  will  find  their  kids  shooting  heroin 
or  popping  pUls.  And  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
afraid. 

For  months  we  have  tieen  responding 
to  these  constituents  with  letters  and 
speeches  saying  that  we  care,  that  we 
will  respond  effectively  and  soon  to  the 
obvious  needs  in  this  area. 

And  we  have  responded — more  or  less. 

Last  week  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  I  Introduced  moving  am- 
phetamines up  from  schedule  HI  to 
schedule  n.  the  net  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment being  tighter  control  over  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  so- 
called  "UPS"  and  "speed."  There  were 
only  16  votes  against  It. 

Yasterday,  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee, the  drug  manufacturers  got  their 
way.  AH  amphetamines  will  remain  in 
schedule  m,  except  for  the  liquid  In- 
jectable methamphetamines.  which  will 
be  moved  to  schedule  n. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  moving  liquid  injectable  metham- 
phetamines up  to  schedule  n  accom- 
piishes  next  to  nothing.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  does  it  eliminate  the 
"shooting"  of  speed  by  kids  In  the  street. 

First,  these  liquid  injectable  meth- 
amphetamines have  not  been  a  princi- 
pal source  of  speed  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. They  constitute  only  a  mtniscuJe 
proportion  of  the  methamphetamines 
produced  In  this  country,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  And  they  are  used,  for  conven- 
ience sake,  by  doctors  in  their  offices  and 
in  hospitals  Liquid  injectable  metham- 
phetamines are  not  available  over  the 
counter. 

Second — and  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  this  point  In  particular — 
nearly  all  amphetamine  and  metham- 
Phetamlne  pills  and  powder  can  be  easily 
diluted  and  injected.  Tightening  control 
over  liquid  injectable  methampheta- 
mines, while  leaving  pills  and  powden 
relatively  uncontrolled,  sidesteps  the 
problem  almost  entirely.  The  kids  can 
still  get  the  pills  and  powders,  and  they 
can  still  dilute  theth  and  inject  them. 

How  do  we  explain  that  to  constltu- 
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ents  who  write  to  say  they  worry  about 
their  kids  shooting  speed? 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  drug 
abuse  problem  is  not  confined  to  heroin 
addiction,  although  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  tlMt  heroin  addiction  Is  less  than 
a  critical  problem. 

The  drug-abuse  problem  in  this  coim- 
try Includes  the  housewife  popping  diet 
pills,  pep  pills,  and  tranquilizers. 

The  drug-abuse  problem  in  this  coun- 
try includes  the  longhaul  truckdrlver 
popping  stay-awake  pills  on  the  road. 
And  the  drug-abuse  problem  Includes 
the  young  student  popping  "bennies"  to 
make  It  through  exams. 

Ours  Is  Indeed  a  drug  culture.  And  it 
Is  not  just  the  kids  who  make  It  so.  How 
can  we  adults  in  good  faith  tell  our  kids 
to  keep  away  from  drugs  when  every  day 
they  see  medicine  chests  full  of  "ups  "  and 
•downs"  and  television  ads  offering  a 
medicinal  solution  for  every  kind  of  emo- 
tional upset? 

Yet  the  response  of  the  Congress — and, 
I  hasten  to  add,  at  the  behest  of  the 
administration — is  to  drop  controls  over 
tranquillMrs  and  to  reject  tighter  con- 
trols over  speed. 

Surely  the  drug  producers  are  the  only 
winners. 

In  July  1969,  President  Nixon  deUvered 
his  drug-abuse  message  to  Congress.  He 
said: 

within  the  last  dtode.  the  abuse  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  »  local  police 
problem  Into  a  serious  national  threat  to  the 
personal  health  ana  safety  of  millions  of 
Americans. 
A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity  or  the 
5  situation  U  needed;  a  new  urgency  and  con- 
><  certed  n&tlonal  policy  arc  needed  at  the  Fed- 

eral level  to  begin  to  cope  with  this  growmg 
menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Omted 
States. 

But  somehow,  when  the  chips  were 
down,  the  power  of  the  drug  companies 
was  more  compelling  than  "this  growing 
menace  to  the  general  welfare"  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  one  fur- 
ther thought.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  previously 
mentioned  that  perhaps  In  the  not- too- 
distant  future  another  drug  bill  will 
emerge  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  the  so-called  Hughes 
bUl.  I  do  not  know  what  the  next  vehi- 
cle for  a  drug  bill  will  be.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  come  before  the  Senate 
in  the  few  days  left  In  this  session  or 
whether  it  will  be  in  future  Congresses, 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  I  shall  be  here 
but  it  will  be  at  least  4  more  years,  God 
willing.  I  hope  during  that  time  there 
will  be  some  appropriate  vehicle  upon 
which  I  can  again  attempt  to  tack  on 
the  amphetamine  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  Perhaps  in  the 
future,  commonsense,  common  decency, 
and  the  overall  public  welfare  will  pre- 
vail upon  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
this  amendment.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  albeit  to  the  detriment  of  the 
drug  industry,  especially  the  four  drug 
manufacturers  on  Long  Island  men- 
tioned in  my  speech  at  the  time  I  offered 
the  amendment. 

I  think  It  Is  a  small  price,  indeed,  to 
cause  some  Inconvenience,  and.  Indeed, 
financial  Inconvenience  to  the  four  Long 
Island  drug  manufacturers  II  the  overall 


benefits  are  for  a  healthier,  happier,  and 
safer  America.  I  think  It  would  be  a  price 
well  paid. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Recosd  two  paragraphs  from  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wWch  appear  on  page  9. 
I  refer  to  the  paragraph  beginning  with 
the  words  "Amendments  Nos.  4  and  5." 
and  the  following  paragraph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoan, 
as  follows : 

Amendments  Noe.  4  and  6:  These  amend- 
ments proposed  to  transfer  all  ampheta- 
mines, phenmetraane,  and  methylphenldata 
from  schedule  HI  to  schedule  n,  thereby  Im- 
posing stricter  requlremenu  for  licensing  of 
manufacturers,  quota  requirements,  order 
forms,  and  other  tighter  controls,  together 
with  restrictions  on  the  refllung  of  prescrlp- 
tlona.  on  these  drugs. 

The  conference  substitute  limits  this 
transfer  to  schedule  n  to  liquid  Injectlble 
methamphetamlne,  widely  referred  to  as 
"speed  "  The  legislation  contains  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  drugs 
between  schedules,  upon  making  the  ap- 
propriate nndlngs  and  following  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  the  legislation.  It  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  managers  that  pro- 
ceedings win  be  initiated  Involvuig  a  number 
of  drugs  containing  amphetamlnea  after  the 
legislation  has  become  law,  bat  exceptions 
will  be  made  for  a  number  of  amphetamine- 
containing  drugs. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
move    that    the    conference    report    be 
agreed  to. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


HEALTH  TRAINING  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3586)  to  amend 
title  vn  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  eUglbility  of  new  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  phar- 
macy, optometry,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  podiatry  for  Institutional  grants 
under  secUon  771  thereof,  to  extend  and 
improve  the  program  relating  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SCHWKiKEn*.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  8.  1970,  pp.  35851- 
35855.  CONCiiKSSiONAL  Record.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  might 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma  so  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jsvns) , 
who  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  may  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Tea. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
this  3-year  bill  to  train  medical  tech- 
nicians will  be  of  immense  help  to  our 
health  system  in  providing  more  allied 
health  professionals,  such  as  dental  hy- 
glenlsts,  dieticians,  medical  technolog- 
ists, medical  record  librarians,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  optometric  technolo- 
gists, X-raj-  technicians,  dental  assist- 
ants, and  dental  laboratory  technicians. 
Every  doctor  and  every  dentist  is  over- 
worked today.  He  needs  expert  assist- 
ance from  nurses,  technicians,  and  other 
professionals  and  paraprofesslonals  If 
he  Is  to  utilize  his  abilities  to  the  fullest 
elBciencles.  Too  many  times  a  doctor 
has  to  perform  tasks  that  others  could 
do  who  have  not  had  his  extensive  train- 
ing. With  a  shortage  of  50,000  doctors 
the  doctor  should  do  those  things  that 
others  cannot  do.  This  could  be  done  if 
we  eliminated  the  shortage  of  500.000 
allied  health  workers  which  this  bill  is 
aimed  at. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  train  allied  health 
workers  we  would  free  doctors  and  den- 
tists from  keeping  technical  records  and 
office  work  that  should  be  done  by  tech- 
nicians. The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  free 
doctors  and  dentists  to  do  solely  medi- 
cal and  dental  work.  Now  they  cannot 
do  solely  medical  and  dental  work  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  trained  tech- 
nicians in  the  country.  There  Is  a  short- 
age of  health  technicians  greater  than 
the  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  that  It  will 
provide  money  for  training  for  3  years 
and  also  provide  scholarships.  This  is 
breakthrough  legislation.  Many  people 
who  would  like  to  qualify  as  technicians 
have  limited  financial  resources  and 
their  families  have  limited  financial  re- 
sources. In  this  bill  we  have  provided 
for  the  first  Ume  lor  scholarships  for 
these  people  to  seek  medical  and  dental 
technician  training. 

I  am  glad  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  Is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  I^bor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
He  is  conversant  with  this  matter. 

We  have  scholarship  grants  for  those 
who  are  seeking  this  aid.  We  have  other 
methods  whereby  they  can  go  to  school. 
We  have  work-study  programs,  student 
loans,  in  addition  to  scholarships.  As  I 
have  said,  this  is  breakthrough  legisla- 
tion and  it  will  end  the  bottleneck  in  the 
shortage  ol  technicians. 

I  could  describe  the  bill  in  deUU.  I 
think  that  rather  I  might  add  here  pages 
16  to  18  of  the  House  conference  report, 
which  Is  the  full  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  a 
description  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Preslaent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao,  as  tidlovs : 
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aTA-mmn  of  the  Uanacebi  or  the  Pakt  or 
THE  House 

Tb«  managers  on  ibe  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  |3.  3586 1  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Senice  Act  to  establish 
eligibility  of  new  schooU  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  \-et- 
erlnary  medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institu- 
tional grants  under  section  771  ihereof.  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  program  relating  to 
training  of  personoel  In  the  allied  health 
professions,  and  for  oLher  purposes,  subnut 
the  following  statement.  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  btU  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
amendment  TTie  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
or  the  bin.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying, 
and  conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference- 

STABT-np    A&8I5TANCC    TOB    NEW    HSALTH 

paorEssioNS  schools 

The  Senate  bil!  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  which  would  malte 
new  health  professions  schools  eligible  for 
grants  In  Oscs!  year  1971  under  section  771  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to 
Institutional  grants).  Under  the  Senate  pro- 
vision a  grant  of  t2S.000  plus  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  would  be  available 
for  the  new  schools.  There  was  no  Increase 
In  the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
grants  under  such  section  771. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  In 
determining  the  amount  of  an  Instlttttlonal 
grant  to  a  new  Mhool.  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  number  of  students  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tha  enrollment  of  the  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  year  In  which  the 
school  will  admit  lu  Erst  clasa  on  the  basis 
of  assurance?  provided  by  the  school. 

The  special  aid  authorized  by  this  provi- 
sion will  be  available  fonly)  until  such  time 
as  the  recipient  school  becomes  eligible  for 
(remilart  formula  grant  assistance  under  the 
provision  of  subparagraph  lA)  of  paragraph 
(li  of  sub-iectlon  (al  of  this  section  Such 
special  assistance  shall  be  available  no  earlier 
than  the  year  before  In  which  students  are 
actually  admitted.  PlnaUy.  the  Secretary 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  making  granu  to 
such  new  schools,  Impute  enrollments  for 
such  schools  under  the  provision  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (l)  of  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section. 


DdTTAL   A?>n>   WEDt- 
mtAMdAL     Dtft- 


SKxacENcr  absibtance 

CAL    SCHOOLS    IN 
THESfi 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
Kuage  authorising  the  appropriation  of  up 
to  HOO  minion  for  fl.wal  yenr  1971  to  estab- 
llah  a  fund  to  provide  emergency  aaslstance 
to  medical  and  dental  schools  In  serious  fi- 
nancial diitress  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  corresponding  provLslon 

Existing  law  nuthorlze5  appropriations  up 
to  S168  million  for  formula  grants  and  proj- 
ect grant-^  to  health  professions  schools  cov- 
ering  a  wide  variety  ol  piirprsos.  The  budget 
submUted  by  the  administration  calls  for 
the  appropriation  of  tll3  million  of  these 
author!:red  asiounts  leaving  approximately 
•55  million  !n  authcrteaiion  for  appropria- 
tions for  fi'cal  year  1971.  Among  the  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  remaining  tSb  million  au- 
tbcrizallon.  ai  described  in  section  772  of 
the  Public  Health  Serrice  Act.  are  appropria- 
tions for  providing  assistance  to  "any  such 
Bcbools  which  are  In  serious  Onanclal  straits 
to  meet  their  costs  of  operation  or  which 


have  special  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet   the  accreditation  requirements." 

The  conference  substitute  would  provide 
authority  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Senate 
amendment  by  providing  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1971  to  meet  the  needs 
set  out  In  the  previously  quoted  language 
ore  nitthorlTied  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, or  until  June  30.  1972.  whichever 
first  occurs  To  the  extent  that  funds  are 
requested  by  the  administration  for  this  pur- 
pose, this  authority  will  permit  added  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  these  funds.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  also  wish  to 
print  out  that  section  601  of  the  Hospiui 
Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  will  apply  to  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  authorlaatloti,  and 
therefore  are  not  subject  to  administrative 
cutbacks  or  withholding  from  expenditure. 
so  that  if  appropriated,  these  funds  will  t>e 
used  for  aid  to  these  schooU.  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  these  funds  be 
limited  to  medical  schools  and  dental  schools 
which  are  in  serious  financial  distress. 

The  conferees  feel  that  the  aituatlon  fac- 
ing many  privately  owned  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  Is  critical  and  therefore  urge  the 
administration  tc  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  these  Institutions,  with  a 
view  to  requesting  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  emergency  assistance 
which  these  schools  require. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides a  congressional  finding  relating  to  the 
effect  on  the  Nation  of  the  acute  financial 
crisis  threatening  the  survival  of  medical  and 
dental  schools  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  determine 
the  need  for  emergency  financial  assistance 
to  medical  and  dental  schools  In  flnanclsl 
distress  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  June  30.  1971.  his  determinations  of 
such  need  ond  his  recommendations  for  such 
administrative  and  legislative  action  as  he 
determines  ts  necessary  to  meet  such  needs. 

AIXIEO    nZALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  full  u(i- 

lization   of   edticational    talent    for   allied 

health  professions 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  which  would 
amend  part  O  of  title  VU  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  6-year  pro- 
gram (through  fiscal  year  1975)  of  grants 
and  contracts  to  (1)  identify  Individuals  of 
financial,  educational,  or  cultiu'ai  need  who 
have  potential  for  education  or  training  In 
the  anted  health  professions,  and  i2)  en- 
courage and  assist  them,  where  appropriate 
to  (A)  complete  secondary  school,  and  (B) 
undertake  necessary  postsecondary  training. 

The  following  amounts  would  be  author- 
ized far  such  program:  »0.75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  $1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  11-25  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  »1.5 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  •1.75  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  program  is 
limited  to  fiscal  years  1971  through  1973. 
Scholarship  ffrants 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  which  would  also 
amend  such  part  O  to  provide  a  5-year  pro- 
gram (through  fiscal  year  1975)  of  grants 
for  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  with 
established  training  programs  in  the  allied 
he:ilth  professions  to  enable  them  to  award 
scholarships  (not  to  exceed  t2,000  for  an 
Individual  and  «600  for  each  dependent) 
with  exceptional  financial  need. 

The  following  amounts  would  be  authorized 
for  such  program:  (0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  17  minion  for  fiscal  year  1972.  •&  mll- 
Uon for  fiscal  year  1973.  19  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  »10  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  (l)  the  program 
la  limited  to  the  3  fiscal  years.  1971  through 
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1973.  and    (2>    the  appropriation  authorize 
tions  for  each  of  those  3  years  is  reduced  by 
•3  million  so  that  M,  VS.  and  t6  milUon  are 
respectively  authorized  for  those  3  years. 
Granfa  for  loork-studjf  programs 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  which  would  also 
amend  such  part  O  to  provide  a  S-year  pro- 
program  (through  fiscal  year  1975)  of  grants 
to  institutions  having  established  programs 
for  the  training  or  retraining  of  allied  health 
professions  personnel  to  asai.tt  them  in  the 
operation  of  work-.study  programs  for  in- 
dividuals undergoing  training  or  retraining 
in  the  allied  health  professions. 

The  following  amounts  would  be  author- 
iKed  for  such  progr.-un:  •2  million  for  fiacat 
year  1971.  M  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  »8  mtlllon  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  •lO  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  the  program  is 
limited  to  fiscal  years  1971  through  1973. 
Student  loans 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  which  would  also 
amend  such  part  Q  to  provide  a  6-year  stu- 
dent loan  program  (fiscal  years  1971  through 
1975 1 .  Under  such  program  alUed  health  pro- 
fessions training  institutions  would  receive 
grants  ur  loans  to  establish  student  loan 
funds.  Loans  would  be  made  to  students  from 
such  student  loan  funds.  Such  loan  would  be 
repayable  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per- 
cent per  year.  The  maximum  loan  per  year 
would  be  tLSOO  with  an  aggregate  celling  to 
any  Individual  of  se.OOO. 

The  following  amounu  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  grants  and 
loans  to  est&bUsh  student  loan  funds:  11.6 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  C3  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  tB  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
•12  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  916  mn- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  hill  except  that  ( 1 )  the  progr.im 
Is  limited  to  the  3  fiscal  years.  1971  through 
1973.  and  (2)  the  authorization  for  each  of 
those  3  fiscal  years  Is  93  5.  95.  and  SIO  million 
respectively.  The  amount  of  the  increase  pro- 
vided herein  equals  the  amount  by  which 
scholarship  autborlBatlons  were  decreased. 

STUDT    OP    ALLIED    HEALTH    PEOCKAMS 

The  Senate  blU  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  which  would  direct 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  of  allied 
health  programs,  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  determine 
their  adequacy  and  effectiveness. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

ADVANCE   rtJNDING 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide that  any  appropriation  act  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  any  fiscal  year  for  payments 
under  grants  or  contracts  under  part  G  of 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
could  also  appropriate  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  payments  for  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  It  Is  made  clear 
that  funds  so  appropriated  cannot  be  made 
available  for  obligation  for  pajrments  before 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  au- 
thorizet:  to  be  approprlated- 

UCENSUHE   BEPOBT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Hou^e  amendment  which  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  before 
July  1,  1971.  a  report  Identifying  major  prob- 
lems sssoclated  with  licensure,  certification, 
and  other  quallGcatlans  for  practice  or  em- 
ployment of  health  personnel,  together  with 
summaries  of  the  ftctlvltlee  (if  any)  of  I^d- 
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eral  agencies,  professional  organleatlons,  or 
other  Instrumentalities  directed  toward  the 
atlevlauon  ol  such  problems. 

HAaLET   O.  Staggess. 
John  Jabman, 
Paci.  Q.  roceks, 
W.  L.  SpalNGEa. 
Ancuee  Nelsen. 
UanagtTH  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  an  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Javits).  which  I 
cosponsored  with  him  and  strongly  sup- 
ported in  committee,  for  emergency  aid 
to  medical  and  dental  schools.  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  amendment  but  we 
C3uld  not  get  the  House  to  agree. 

I  regret  that.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  was  a  good  amendment. 
I  shall  not  describe  it  in  detail,  as  he 
doubtless  will. 

The  new  student  assistance  programs 
toul  S45  million.  In  the  future  they 
will  need  to  be  greatly  expanded.  This 
is  a  token.  It  is  a  start.  But  it  is  a 
breakthrough  in  that  we  have  begun  to 
end  the  bottleneck  in  health  care. 

We  have  to  Improve  that  situation, 
but  we  a'.so  have  to  have  the  500,000 
technicians  that  «e  lack,  and  there  Is 
very  little  provision  in  current  Federal 
law  to  provide  for  them.  We  have  not 
given  much  thrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  see  that  that  shortage  Is 
ended.  Tius  bill  is  a  recognition  of  that 
fact. 

This  bill  authorizes  S335  million  for 
£  manpower  progranu  to  train  these  allied 
2  health  professionals,  including  the  brand- 
new  student  assistance  program  in  the 
bill.  Tliey  will  be  the  technical  assistants 
to  aid  doctors  and  dentists,  and  thereby 
increase  their  effectiveness.  For  the  first 
time  there  will  be  scholarsliips,  loans,  or 
work-study  programs  available  to  train 
these  allied  health  technicians.  Alto- 
gether these  new  student  assistance  pro- 
grams total  $4S  million.  In  the  future 
they  will  need  to  be  greatly  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  sent  letters 
of  inquiry  to  every  medical  school  in  the 
United  States,  asking  them  to  increase 
their  enrollments  this  year  by  10  percent. 
I  further  asked  that.  If  they  could  not 
meet  this  flgure,  what  increases  they 
could  meet.  The  responses  to  this  letter 
were  shocking  and  disheartening.  Only 
five  schools  of  the  more  than  100  agreed 
to  increase  their  enrollment.  Such  a  re- 
sponse shows  we  are  not  meeting  our 
present  medical  manpower  needs.  I  hope 
through  the  use  of  the  student  a.ssistance 
programs,  some  help  will  be  given  to  our 
present  health  professionals.  It  is  only 
the  first  faltering  step  toward  progress. 
Our  country  must  do  more. 

This  bill  allows  us  to  do  more.  It  pro- 
vides assistance  to  those  studying  for 
allied  health  careers,  and  it  provides  as- 
sistance to  institutions  which  train  these 
people.  This  bill  wisely  provides  for  the 
utilization  of  our  many  veterans  who 
have  had  medical  training  while  in  the 
service.  The  bill  encourages  these  vet- 
erans to  use  this  training  in  civilian  life 
and  it  provides  a  means  for  the  health 
profession  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 
training  the  men  received  while  in  the 
military  services. 

This  bill,  therefore,  is  designed  to  com- 


bat the  shortage  of  health  personnel 
from  several  angles.  This  approach  is 
vitally  needed,  for  halfway  measures  will 
not  do  the  Job.  Unless  we  act  promptly, 
the  shortage  of  health  professionals  wUl 
grow  worse.  The  qiiallty  of  health  care 
for  decades  to  come  can  be  affected  by 
this  bill. 

If  we  are  to  improve  health  care,  we 
must  have  the  trained,  professional  per- 
sonnel to  do  it:  and  we  can  get  those 
people  through  programs  contained  in 
this  bill. 

While  the  Senate  bill  would  have  run 
for  5  years,  and  was  a  better  bill  than  this 
3-year  bill  which  is  the  conference  bill, 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
agree  to  a  longer  period  of  years,  but  if 
the  administration  diligently  admiiUs- 
teis  tlie  present  bill,  great  efficiency  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  people 
can  be  achieved  in  the  next  3  years  under 
this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Health 
Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970  iS. 
3586).  While  my  amendment  to  provide 
SlOO  million  emergency  assistance  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees,  some  re- 
lief has  been  afforded. 

My  original  bill,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  amendment  to  S.  3586,  con- 
tained language  authorizing  up  to  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  establish 
a  fimd  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  medical  and  dental  schools  in  serious 
financial  distress.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  corresponding  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  would  pro- 
vide some  authorit.v  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment  It  provides  that  the 
$55  million  authorization  not  included  in 
the  administration's  budget  request  for 
formula  and  project  grants  to  medical, 
dental,  and  health  professions  schools 
could  now  be  appropriated  for  grants 
imder  the  existing  provision  of  law  to 
assist  medical  and  dental  schools  in  seri- 
ous financial  straits  to  meet  tiieir  costs 
of  operation.  I  would  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
conference  substitute  further  provides 
that  the  appropriations  to  meet  the 
emergency  assistance  needs  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  for  an  additional 
year  to  June  30.  1972.  This  authority  is 
most  important  for  it  will  permit  added 
ficxibiUty  in  utilizing  the  additional 
fimds  appropriated  for  emergency  aid  to 
medical  and  dental  schools. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  have  the 
sources  of  the  best,  the  newest,  and  the 
safest  in  health  care  and  treatment — 
the  medical  and  dental  schools  an>1  their 
teaching  hospitals  and  dental  clinics — 
institutions  traditionally  committed  to 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  in  the  training  of  new  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals, and  In  the  expansion  of  medical 
knowledge — on  the  brink  of  financial  dis- 
aster. The  statement  of  managers  urges 
"the  administration  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions, with  a  view  to  requesting  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  emergency  assistance  which  the 
schools  require." 


The  extent  of  the  crisis  was  described 
in  a  newspaper  report  by  Frederick  P. 
McGehan  and  a  UPI  news  feature  by 
Louis  Cassels  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  entitled  "Some 
Medical  Schools  Facing  Closure"  and 
"Crisis  in  Medical  Schools  May  Worsen 
Doctor  Shortage'  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  II. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  other  im- 
portant provisions  which  were  in  my  Vet- 
erans in  AlUed  Health  Professions  and 
Occupations  Act  of  1970  tS.  2753  >  and  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill  and  for  which  the 
House  had  no  corresponding  provision 
were  sttident  assistance  programs,  au- 
thorizations to  encourage  a  talent  search 
for  allied  health  professions  persoimel, 
and  the  requirement  for  a  licensure  re- 
port oy  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  All  of  these  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  with  only  minor 
reductions  in  authorizations. 

The  provision  for  student  aid  and  a 
talent  search  were  essential.  They  per- 
mit us  to  take  an  important  first  step 
forward  and  utilize  in  our  civilian-health 
industry  the  more  than  30.000  medical 
corpsmen  who  leave  the  mllit-arj'  service 
each  year.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  bring 
veterans  and  others  with  backjrotmd 
and  Interest  into  the  civilian  medical 
service  where  they  are  desperately  need- 
ed and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing new  sources  of  manpower  capable  of 
performins  many  of  the  functions  now 
carried  out  by  highly  skilled  and  scarce 
professional  personnel.  What  better  way 
to  help  many  of  the  thousands  of  relum- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  find  meaningful 
employment?  Sm'ely.  a  medical  corps- 
man  who  is  qualified  to  treat  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  should  be 
soon  qualified  to  assist  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  our  hospital's  wards  and 
emergency  rooms. 

The  requirement  for  a  licensure  report 
will  be  invaluable  in  helping  overcome 
critical  manpower  shortages.  By  conduct- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  existing 
laws,  regulations,  customs,  and  practices 
governing  the  licensing,  certification,  or 
other  means  by  which  individuals  are  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  to  practice  in 
the  allied  health  professions,  we  can  seek 
to  prevent  artificial  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions on  the  entry  and  advance- 
ment of  skilled  personnel.  This  Nation 
needs  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  avail- 
able person  in  the  health  field. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

EiHisrr  1 
[Prom  the  Baltimore   Sun,  June   22,   ]&701 

Some  Mzxhcal  Schools  FActrtc  Cxxtsrax 
(By  Frederick  P.  McGeban) 

St.  liouls  University  School  of  Medicine  is 
a  respectable,  140-year-old  InstltuuoQ  ttiat 
may  have  to  close  Its  doors. 

The  Jesult-afflllated  school  has  a  nudent 
earollment  of  540,  including  about  70  post- 
doctoral students,  and  la  the  hub  of  a  medi- 
cal center  that  Includes  a  300-bed  hospital, 
a  mental  health  center,  and  schools  of  oors- 
Ing  and  allied  health  professions. 

Like  many  other  medical  schools  It  ts 
straining  to  Increase  Its  enrollment  (140 
freshmeu  next  year  versus  130  this  year)  and 
to  oOer  opportunities  for  minority  groups 
(10  black  students  will  b«  admitted  thl*  tall) . 
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It  Is  also  actempttng  to  replace  its  out- 
dated clfcsarooma  and  Uboratortes  with  more 
moderu  facLlltles. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  the 
school's  de^n,  the  schooh  w»a  ■"carrying  on 
(airly  well"  until  it  applied  for  a  »10  million 
federal  caoatructlon  grant. 

In  the  vicious  competition  lor  the  dwin- 
dling rederaj  dollar,  the  school  was  denied 
the  grant.  Dr.  Peltz  aald. 

About  the  skme  time.  Dr.  Pellx  related  in 
a  telephone  interview,  the  university's  board 
of  trustees  changed  from  a  religious  to  a  lay 
board- 
Faced  with  severe  economic  problems 
throughout  the  university,  the  new  board 
decided  to  close  the  schools  of  dentistry,  en- 
gineering and  aviation  technology  in  order  tJ 
conserve  re3ouree«  for  the  remaining  achoola. 
Th«  medical  school  will  soon  begin  to  occupy 
space  in  the  rormer  dental  school. 
AmnjAL  DCFicrr 
Desplt*  this  Juggling.  Dr  FeUx  said  his 
school  continues  to  run  a  $760,000  annual 
deficit.  "It  comes  right  out  of  the  guts  of 
the  treasury  of  the  university."  he  said 

Or.  Feiu  said  his  school  has  been  'hit 
badly"  by  reduction*  in  federal  research  and 
training  grants. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  some  faculty  salaries  is 
paid  out  of  these  funds,  he  said.  With  this 
source  reduced  It  becomes  necessary  to  talee 
salary  money  frcm  the  school's  operating 
expenses,  "If  you  shift  money  to  aalarle*.  you 
have  to  let  equipment  and  supplies  go."  he 
noted. 

•*ifo  ALTxaMaxivx" 
■If  they  want  to  cut  back  on  research,  give 
us  the  funds  to  Iteep  teaching."  the  dean  la- 
mented. "When  you  cut  funds  off  on  one  side 
and  don'i  replace  them,  then  we're  dead,"  he 
said 

At  this  point.  Dr  PWlx  stated,  he  sees  "no 
alternative"  but  to  recommend  to  the  board 
of  trustees  that  no  freshman  class  be  ad- 
mitted In  the  fall  of  1971 

"If  the  medical  school  closes,  then  the 
medical  center  wUl  close  too."  Dr.  Felix 
warned, 

St.  Ixtuls  University  is  perhaps  the  extreme 
case.  Concerned  observers,  however,  list  be- 
tween 10  and  la  other  medical  schools  that 
are  In  serloiis  dUDcultles. 

These  include  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  In  New  York.  New  York  Medical 
Cjllege.  Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
unlverslUes.  both  In  Washington.  U>yoia 
University  of  Chicago,  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans.  Bowman-Gray  Medical  College 
In  Wlnsion-Salem.  NC.  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  and  Tufta  University  Medical 
School  In  Boston. 

The  Johns  Hc^klna  School  of  Medicine  has 
also  appeared  on  several  lieu  of  ailing 
schools 

New  York  Medical  College,  one  of  the 
country's  largest  medical  schools  with  511 
students,  has  placed  a  freeze  on  new  hiring 
■Old  has  placed  controls  on  overtime  and 
wage  Increases. 

It  has  osed  up  Its  unrestricted  endowment 
t»  meet  deflclts  which  currently  amoimt  to 
$2.3  million  a  year.  The  school's  bank  credit 
has  also  been  limited- 

CTJ«TAn.MXNT    CONSIOEaXD 

A  spokesman  for  the  school  said  last  week 
ihat  It  is  considering  curtailing  some  of  its 
community  medical  programs  to  meet  the 
Ananclal  crisis. 

■  If  5  taking  everything  we  can  get  .  .  .  and 
we've  got  Just  so  much  baling  wire  and 
gum."  said  tlie  spokesman. 

Dr.  John  Parka,  dean  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School,  said  last 
week  that  his  school's  deficit  has  grown  from 
•291,000  in  1963-1964  to  almoBt  •3  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  *a  million  reserve  fund  the  school  had 
built  up  was  spent  by  the  1967-1988  fiscal 
year  and  the  school  has  begun  to  dip  into 
Ita  endowaraent.  ■'We  havent  gotten  to  the 


stage  of  borrowing  against  the  endowment. 
but  we  may."  said  Dr.  Parks. 

TaXKXNDOtrS    HANDICAP 

The  dean  said  that  government  funds  only 
fill  about  one-fourth  of  student  scholarship 
requests.  In  the  past  school  year,  he  said,  the 
school  was  able  to  provide  only  UOO.OOO  out 
of  •4S0.000  In  Bid  requested  by  students. 

Dr.  Paries  said  that,  because  of  cutbacks 
In  federal  training  grants,  the  school  will 
have  to  eliminate  six  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships m  pharmacology.  He  termed  it  a  "tre- 
mendous handicap'  because  some  of  the  stu- 
dents had  been  working  for  as  many  as  three 
years. 

Moat  observers  agree  that  private  medical 
schools  are  m  worse  shape  than  state-sup- 
ported ones.  State  schools,  they  argue,  are 
assured  of  a  certain  amount  of  stable  sup- 
port through  their  state  legislatures. 

SKXK    VTATX    Am 

With  their  backs  to  the  wall,  the  private 
schools  have  aUo  been  calling  upon  state 
legislatures  for  aid. 

Legislatures  in  at  least  six  states — Florida. 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
Ohio  and  WLsconsln — have  responded  by 
voting  aid  to  private  medical  schools.  Often 
it  takes  the  form  of  per  captU  grants  for 
each  medical  student. 

Case-Western  Reserve  Medical  School  In 
Cleveland  was  in  bad  financial  shape  earlier 
this  year  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  came 
through  with  a  two-year.  93  mlUion  direct- 
support  grant. 

To  keep  construction  projects  going  the 
school  hod  to  divert  912  mlUion  from  Its  en- 
dowment. It  was  taUng  10  to  16  per  cent 
cuts  in  federal  research  and  training  granu 
and  student  scholarship  funds  were 
dwindling. 

HAD    TO    LOOBT 

Seeing  no  hope  of  federal  aid.  the  school 
went  to  the  state  legislature.  "We  had  to 
lobby  the  state  legislature,  which  was  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  do."  said  Sam  Whitman. 
the  school's  associate  dean  for  adminiatra- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Whitman,  in  a  telephone  interview, 
had  some  tart  comment*  on  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral assistance. 

"Medical  schools  can't  sustain  a  staady 
eroaion  year  after  year  in  general  support, 
someone  in  Washington  has  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice."  he  said. 

'*So  far  I  haven't  seen  any  Indication  that 
ihe  government  is  taking  this  matter  seri- 
ously."  he  said  m  bitter  tones. 

(From  the  BuUetln  of   the   AaaocUtlon   of 

American  Medical  CoUeges.  Oct.  13.  19701 

Caists  IN  MEDicAi,  ScBooia  Mat  Wobsxn 

DOCTOB   SBOaTAGE 

(By  Louis  Casaela) 

WasHiNGTOM,  Oct.  8.  (UPT) — The  doctor 
shortage,  already  acute.  wUl  get  far  worse 
unless  something  is  done  soon  to  relieve  the 
financial  plight  of  medical  schools. 

That  warning  comee  from  high  officials 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Bealth  (NIH) 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
CoUeges. 

In  separate  tnterrlew*  with  UPI.  they  said 
many  medical  schools  are  in  such  a  serious 
financial  bind  they  may  have  to  close  down— 
at  the  very  time  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  number  of  physi- 
cians In  training. 

The  head  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation agreed  that  medical  schools  are  hav- 
ing money  troubles  but  suggested  that  It's 
partly  their  own  fault  for  overemphaalxlng 
research  at  the  expense  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  dean  of  St.  Louis 
University  Medical  School,  said  about  60  of 
the  country's  107  medical  schools  are  In 
"real  trouble"  and  at  least  35.  including  hla 
own.  are  in  "Immediate  Jeopardy." 

"We've  tieen  covering  current  deflclts  by 
eating  up  our  endowments."  Felix  said.  "U 


we  don't  get  help  within  two  or  three  years, 
well  have  to  close  down." 

"We  face  a  crlsU,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Mar- 
ston,  director  of  the  NIB.  "No  one  who  has 
watched  these  problems  get  worse  in  recent 
years  could  fail  to  be  alarmed." 

Dr.  John  Cooper.  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  said  phy- 
slclan-tralnlng  institutions  are  caught  be- 
tween sharply  rising  costs  on  one  band  and 
declining   income  on  the  other. 

Paradoxically,  one  reason  costs  are  going 
up  is  that  medical  schools  have  been  try- 
ing to  expand  their  enrollments  to  overcome 
the  national  shortage  of  physicians,  now 
estimated  at  50.000. 

Ten  years  ago.  U.S.  medical  schools  grad- 
uated a  total  of  7336  doctors.  This  year, 
they  graduate^l03&0,  and  next  year  they 
will  graduaMTat^ut  11.3&0. 

The  Inoreaae  ms  been  made  possible  In 
part  by  expnuion  of  existing  medical 
schools  and  in  pua  by  starting  new  schools. 
Fifteen  new  m«BCS>6chools  have  been 
opened  since  1963. 

Since  the  tuition  paid  by  medical  students 
usually  covers  only  30  to  25  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  their  training,  each  additional 
student  puts  a  further  strain  en  a  school's 
resources. 

Because  of  general  inflationary  pressures, 
faculty  salaries,  building  maintenance  and 
other  overhead  casu  have  been  rising  In 
recent  yeans  at  a  rate  of  8  percent  a  year 
or  more.  The  Marquette  University  Medical 
School  said  its  costs  have  risen  50  percent 
BlDce  1965. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Income  side  of  the 
ledger,  medical  schools  have  been  hit  by  a 
decline  in  private  support  and  a  cut  back 
in  federal  research  grants. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M  Endlcott.  director  of  the 
Medical  Education  Bureau  of  the  NTH,  said 
research  grants  to  medical  schools  declined 
from  •403  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  to 
•4S8  million  in  fiscal  1960  and  •487  million  in 
fiscal  1070, 

Although  the  drop  is  not  great  in  absolute 
terms,  he  pointed  out  that  the  money  Is 
being  spread  among  more  institutions,  and 
Inflation  has  nuide  a  1970  dollar  worth  less 
than  a   1968  dollar 

Medical  school  officials,  who  have  relied  on 
federal  research  grants  to  cover  a  Isige 
part  of  their  faculty  expenses,  said  the  actual 
Impact  of  the  cuts  haa  been  far  greater  than 
the  figures  would  suggest. 

"We've  had  to  close  two  laboratories  and 
abandon  all  of  our  work  on  heart  and  liver 
transplants. '  said  Felix.  "And  I  know  doxens 
of  other  medical  schools  that  are  In  the  same 
boat." 

Felix,  who  a-as  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  before  taking  the 
St.  Louis  dean&blp.  said  the  money  pinch  is 
having  a  ■'disastrous  effect  on  the  quest  for 
new  knowledge"  about  major  diseases. 

"In  may  cases,  basic  research  projects 
which  have  been  underway  for  years  have 
been  seriously  impaired  or  destroyed."  he 
said.  He  cited,  as  one  "particularly  tragic" 
example,  the  abandonment  of  a  study  in 
which  doctors  followed  the  life  histories  of 
thousands  of  individuals  In  Pramlngham. 
Mass  .  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  determine 
what  effects  such  things  as  obesity,  smoking. 
and  cholesterol  have  on  the  heart. 

"That  study  was  Just  about  at  the  point  of 
paying  off."  Felix  said.  "Now  well  never 
know  the  results.  Well  have  to  start  all  over 
again  some  day  with  the  same  research." 

NTH  officUls  said  outs  in  research  grants 
have  been  oflaet  to  some  extent  by  direct 
federal  subsidies  of  medical  education,  which 
were  begun  in  196S.  The  total  federal  outlay 
on  training  grants  (including  research  train- 
ing) was  •187  milUon  in  fiscal  1968  It  rose 
to  (379  million  the  following  year  and  was 
cut  back  to  •SSS  mlUloD  In  the  current  year. 
Medical  school  officials  contend  these  funds 
are  Inadequate  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  ex- 
panding enrollments  urged  by  the  govern- 
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meat.  They  are  particularly  ooncwned  about 
ibt  amount  and  kind  of  aid  avallRble  to  mwl- 
Ical  Btudent«.  Federal  loan  and  jscbolarshlp 
luiKla  were  reduced  Irom  til  mllUon  la« 
year  to  »n  million  this  year,  and  the  loans 
carry  Interest  rates  or  7  percent  to  8  per- 
cent, which  scare  oB  many  medical  students. 
Responding  to  the  an^lshed  cries  of  med- 
ical school  officials,  the  Houae  haa  voted  to 
Increase  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  for  sub- 
aldlea  in  medical  education  to  •261  million. 
That  Is  tl9  million  more  than  the  Admin- 
istration asked  but  still  »18  mllUon  leas  than 
n-as  available  In  1908. 

Tbe  House  also  approved  an  Increase  of  •71 
million  In  the  Administration's  request  for 
medical  research  funds.  However,  only  about 
half  of  this  money  would  go  to  medlciil 
schools. 

The  appropriation  bill  16  now  awaiting 
action  by  a  Senate  committee. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is 
supporting  medical  schools  In  their  plea  for 
more  federal  aid.  But  the  AMA's  new  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Walter  C.  Bornemeler.  thinks  med- 
ical schools  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
part  of  their  troubles. 

"It  Is  poeslble  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
shortage  of  funds  for  teaching  In  medical 
schools  Is  that  many  schools  are  overspending 
their  financial  resources  In  a  maladjusted 
effort  which  emphasises  research  at  the  ex- 
pense of  teaching."  he  said.  "It  might  be 
better  If  thoee  schools  would  re-emphaslse 
teaching." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  medical 
students  increased  by  3,138  between  1981  and 
1967.  while  the  number  of  full-time  faculty 
members  rose  By  BIBS  Many  of  these  new 
faculty  members  are  engaged  almost  full 
time  In  research,  he  said. 

Bornemeler  said  the  cost  of  medical  edu- 
cation could  be  reduced  substantially  by 
overhauling  the  curriculum  and  putting 
schools  on  a  year-round  lnst«ad  of  a  nine- 
month  academic  year  If  basic  science  oouraaa 
now  taught  In  medical  school  were  moved 
hack  to  the  final  year  of  premedlcal  college 
work,  he  said.  It  would  be  feasible  to  reduce 
the  total  time  between  high  school  grsdua- 
uon  and  the  awarding  of  an  M.D.  degree  from 
eight  year^  to  six  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  believe  I  raised 
the  question  whether,  tiefore  the  peiBon- 
nel  would  be  uied,  there  would  be  con- 
sultation with  the  States — not  to  give 
the  States  a  veto,  but  to  craisult  with 
the  States  and  also  the  appropriate  med- 
ical bodies^ 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  OI  course, 
Mr.  COOPER.  Is  that  provisian  re- 
tained? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is.  The  whole  system 
of  advisory  councils  and  the  requirement 
to  respect  the  participation  of  SUtes, 
and  so  forth,  has  not  In  any  way  been 
changed. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
AND  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJi.  17S70)   to 


amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
existing  program  relating  to  education, 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations 
in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  related  diseases,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings   of    Oct.    8,    1970,    pp.    35860- 

3S86S,  CONCRESSIONAL  RXCORD.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  regional  medical  program  is  a  3- 
year  extension,  enlargement,  and  im- 
provement of  the  regional  medical  pnt>- 
gram  to  combat  the  large  death  rate 
from  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  kill  72 
percent  of  all  Americans  who  die  each 
year.  Kidney  disease  claims  additional 
thousands  each  year.  The  regional  medi- 
cal programs  are  designed  to  combat  this 
huge  problem.  Since  1965,  55  regional 
medical  programs  have  been  formed,  and 
54  of  these  are  now  in  full  operation. 
Their  job  is  to  improve  patient  care  for 
these  major  Itlller  diseases.  This  program 
has  been  a  tremendous  success.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  depends  upon  volun- 
tary cooperation  among  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, medical  schools,  and  laymen.  The 
extension  of  the  program  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  now  is  essential.  1  want  to  point 
out  that  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  is  our  health 
system  today  witjiout  the  cooperation  of 
health  professionals  and  institutions. 
The  RMP  is  the  best  program  we  have 
to  encourage  and  maintain  that  cooper- 
ation. If  we  are  to  make  high  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  we  must 
have  a  program  like  the  RMP,  This  bill 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  over  the  next  3 
years  to  aid  in  the  fight  on  these  major 
killers,  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
kidney  disease. 

The  bill  before  us  adds  kidney  disease 
to  the  RMP  for  the  first  time.  It  offers 
great  hope  for  the  future  for  the  millions 
who  suffer  from  Iddney  disease  and  for 
the  10.000  who  die  from  it  each  year, 

Mr.  President,  this  comprehensive  bill 
also  includes  legislative  extensions  for 
two  other  health  programs.  The  partner- 
ship-for-health  program  is  a  joint  Fed- 
eral-State-local  health  planning  effort. 
It  is  obvious  that  competent  health 
planners  can  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  health  crisis.  Spe- 
cifically, Mr,  President,  the  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  programs  have 
been  instrumental  in  improving  licens- 
ing requirements  for  health  programs. 
They  have  also  developed  multipurpose 
regional  centers  for  persons  suffering 
from  alcoholism.  Another  example  of  the 
results  of  this  planning  and  services  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  centers  which  empha- 
size less  costly  outpatient  services. 

The  health  services  R.  b  D.  program 
is  also  included  in  this  bill.  Its  main  job 
is  to  do  research  into  ways  of  improving 
the  delivery  of  health  care.  Obviously,  we 
will  have  to  find  better  ways  to  organln 


and  deliver  health  care.  And  ibis  pro- 
gram is  our  major  effort.  Let  me  cite  just 
two  examples  of  specific  activities  which 
are  carried  out  under  the  R.  Ii  D.  pro- 
gram, Mr,  President  The  flist  is  the 
development  of  a  simple  yet  effective  way 
of  organizing  health  professionals.  This 
team  approach  Includes  a  physician, 
public  health  nurse,  office  nurse,  social 
worker,  and  community  bealth  aid.  The 
second  example  Is  a  research  program 
intended  to  develop  a  completely  new 
type  of  health  professional — the  pedi- 
atric associate.  This  new  professional  will 
be  used  to  bring  increased  health  services 
to  children. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bUl,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. It  authorizes  more  than  (1,5  bil- 
lion over  3  years.  It  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  call  upon  all  Senators  to  vote  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  statements  of  the 
House  conferees  at  pages  17  to  23  of  the 
conference  report  be  printed  in  the 
Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokii,  as  follows: 

Statxmkxt  or  THX  MANACzaa  on  rax  Past 
or  THX  House 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hous«  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  17570)  to  amend 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  extend  and  Improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram relating  to  education,  research,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  In  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  relaxed  dls* 
eases,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  expansion  of  the 
elTect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conferenoe  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  struck  out  ah  of  the  House  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute amendment.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  tmth  the 
House  txlll  and  the  Senate  amendment  so  the 
text  of  the  bU!.  Except  for  technical,  clari- 
fying, and  conforming  chang«5.  the  foUowlng 
statement  explains  the  dUTerencMfi  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  6Ub«utute  agreed  to 
In  conference. 

The  House  has  passed  two  separate  bUls 
dealing  with  the  subjects  embraced  In  Mm 
Senate  amendment:  H.R.  17S70.  and  HJt. 
IBllO.  a  bill  extending  and  expanding  the 
program  of  comprehensive  beejth  planning 
and  research  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  health  servloea.  The  Senate 
amendment  deals  with  the  programs  con- 
tained In  both  House  bills. 

akCION&I.  MEOICSL  paocRASCs 

Scope  oj  program 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment expanded  the  scope  of  the  program  to 
Include  kidney  disease  as  well  as  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke.  However,  the  Senate 
Amendment  changed  coverage  of  oVier  re- 
lated diseases  to  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions. 

The  conrerence  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  blU.  The  Managers  for  both  Houses 
were  In  doubt  as  to  whetlier  the  scope  of  the 
program  should  be  limited  laa  tn  the  House 
bUl)  to  diseases  related  to  heart  disease, 
kidney  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  or  whether 
It  should  be  limited  (as  In  the  Senate 
amendment)  to  major  diseases  atul  ooudl- 
Uons  other  than  heart  disease,  kidney  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  and  expect  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  scope  of  tbe  regional  medical 
program  and  to  tvpovt  Co  tbe  appropriate 
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committees   of    Cougresa    his    r«ccHninendA'- 
tloos. 

Constniction 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  proTt- 
sion  not  in  the  House  bill  vhlcb  expanded 
assl5tAOC«  lor  constructluu  lo  Include  a&slst- 
ance  for  new  construction  of  IocIUUbs  for 
demr<nsirailoD&.  research,  and  training  when 
necesaary  to  cany  out  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  substitute  is  Identical  with 
the  Senate  amendment  e«cept  that  it  1»  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  ft5  million  may  be 
made  available  In  any  fiscal  year  for  grants 
for  such  new  construction. 
PtLTticipatioTi  of  Veteran*'  Administration 
personnel 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
rUtoa  not  In  the  Hotise  bill  vhlcn  would  lU 
make  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
eraua'  Ad  mints  trat  ion  bu  ex  officio  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  re- 
gional medical  program  and  (2i  require  local 
advisory  groups  to  include  as  an  ex  ofBcIo 
member  The  person  designated  from  the  local 
Veterans'  Administration  health  facility. 

JOtNT   ADMtNlSniATtON   QT   PBOJECT5 

The  House  bill"  would  amend  the  Pubilc 
Health  Sctn  ice  Act  to  provide  that  In  the  case 
of  projects  funded  under  more  than  one  Ped- 
er.il  law.  one  agency  could  be  designated  to 
administer  financial  assistance  for  such  proj- 
ects, single  non-Federal  share  requirements 
fcr  STich  projects  could  be  established,  and 
conflicting  grant  or  contract  requirement 
could  be  deleted. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provUlon.  The  authority  In  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  limited  to  projecu 
funded  under  tlUe  IH  or  DC  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  no  authority  for  a 
aingle  ncn-Pederal  share  requirement  or  for 
waiver  of  conOlctlng  reqtiiremenu  required 
by  law  cr  by  regulations  required  by  law 
would  be  provided. 

Th«  conference  substitute  is  Identical  with 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

flCSEABCH    AKO   DEMON STU-^TIONS  KfXATING  lO 
TtTALTlt    TACItlTIES    AND    SEBVICZS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bUI  would  extend  for  three 
fiwal  years  (through  fiacaJ  year  1973)  the 
authortzatlon  of  approprlallonB  for  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  under 
section  304  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
t relating  to  research  and  demonstrations). 
The  following  amounts  would  be  authorized: 
B58  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  979  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  594  million  for  fiscal 
rear  1973 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend  such 
program  for  five  years  (through  Qscal  year 
197S>  and  would  authorlae  the  following 
amounts:  (80  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  tAS 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  994  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  $110  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  «I30  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 

The  conference  substitute  would  extend 
such  programs  for  three  years  4  through  fis- 
cal year  1973)  and  would  authorise  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  sucb 
program:  $89  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
$82  million  tor  fiscal  year  1973.  and  t94  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Research,  etc..  on  delivery  of  health,  services 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  would  au- 
thortze  grants  and  contracts  under  such  sec- 
tlon  304  for  research,  experiments,  and  dem- 
onstrations, relating  to  the  effective  combi- 
nation or  coordination  of  methods  or  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 


>  The  reference  to  the  House  bill  In  the  dls- 
cusoloa  of  this  and  the  succMdlng  provlalons 
la  to  H.R.  18110.  as  passed  the  Hmise. 


The   conference    substitute    contains   the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Home  health  aervtcea 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize grsnts  and  contracts  under  such 
section  304  for  projects  for  research  and 
demoiutratlons  in  the  provision  of  home 
health  services. 

The  conference  substitute  conUliu  ttoe 
provision  of  tiie  Senate  amendment. 

Analysis  of  national  health  care  plana 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
amend  such  section  304  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
develop,  through  uUllzailon  of  systems 
analysis  method  alternative  plans  for  health 
care  systems  designed  adequately  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1B71,  on  such  plans.  Dnder  the 
amendment,  the  Secretary  would  also  study 
bills  Introduced  In  the  71st  Congress  which 
propose  a  national  health  Insurance  plan  or 
similar  plan  to  determine  the  costs  of  such 
plans  and  their  adequacy.  The  Secretary 
would  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  the  results  of  such  study. 
•4  million  wotild  be  authorized  for  flacal  year 
1971  for  the  development  of  such  plans  and 
for  the  conduct  of  such  study. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  ( 1 )  It  Is 
made  clear  that  the  Secretary  Is  to  develop 
more  than  one  plan  for  health  care  systems, 
(2i  the  Secretary's  report  with  respect  to 
plans  for  health  care  systems  Is  to  be  made 
not  later  than  September  30,  1071,  (3>  the 
Secretary's  report  on  bills  introduced  In 
the  91st  Congress  is  to  be  made  not  later 
than  March  31.  1971.  and  (4)  83  million  Is 
aiithorlred  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

THS  N  mONAL  HEALTH  StTIVETS  AMD  STTTDIEa 

The  House  bill  would  amend  section  305 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for 
three  years  (through  flscftl  year  1973) the 
program  of  national  health  surveys  and  stud- 
ies and  would  authorize  Tor  such  program  the 
following  amounts:  (10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  vai  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
(22  million  for  fiscal  year  1 973. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  continue  the 
open-ended  authorization  for  such  program. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  such 
program  for  three  fiscal  years  and  authorizes 
the  following  smoucts:  115  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1971.  »20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  S35  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Report  on  Acnvmrs  Cnciek  Tttlcs  III  and 

IX  or  THE  Pum.jc  Health  Sexticz  Act 

7*he  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Pubilc  Health  Service  Act  to  di- 
rect that  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  report  to  Congress  on  activities  under 
titles  ni  and  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  1 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  activities  In  improving 
the  eificlency  and  effectiveness  In  research  in. 
planning  for,  and  delivery  of.  health  services, 
(3)  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
Fedeml  and  local  financmg.  and  (3)  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  with 
the  Senate  amendment. 

COMPKEHXNBIVX  HEALTH  PlANHIMO 
STATS  HXAI-TH  PLAN 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
The  House  bill  would  amend  section  314 
(a)  of  the  Pubilc  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend for  three  years  (through  fiscal  year 
1973)  the  program  of  granta  to  States  for 
comprehensive  State  health  planzilng  and 
would  authorize  the  following  amoimts:  910 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  %l$  million  for 


fiscal   year  1972,  and  ^20  million  tor  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend  such 
program  through  fiscal  year  1975  and  wotild 
authorise  the  following  amounts:  915  mllllOD 
for  fiscal  rear  1971,  »n  million  for  flacal 
year  1972.  sao  million  for  fiscal  year  1S73. 
830  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  (35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  such 
program  through  tUcal  year  1973  and  au- 
thorizes the  following  amounts:  915  mUtlon 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  917  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  920  million  for  fiscal  year  1073. 
Veterans'  Administration  representation  on 
State  health  planning  council 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
provide  that  the  State  plan  under  such 
section  314(a)  would  include  State  planning 
for  home  health  care. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

PROJECT  COANTS  FOR  AREAWtOC  HEALTH 
PLANNING 

Authorization  of  apprapriattons 

The  House  bill  would  amend  section  314 
(b)  of  the  Pubilc  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  year  1973  the  program  of 
project  grants  for  areawlde  health  planning 
and  would  authorize  the  following  amounts: 
915  million  for  fiscal  yar  1971.  925  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  940  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973- 

Thfl  Senate  amendment  would  extend  such 
program  through  fi.scal  year  1975  and  would 
authorize  the  following  amounts:  920  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  93C  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  940  million  for  fiscal  year  1B73. 
960  million  for  fiscal  year  1074,  and  960  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  such 
program  through  fiscal  year  1973  and  au- 
thorizes the  following  amounu:  930  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  930  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  940  miilllon  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Home  health  care 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
provide  that  area  plans  under  such  sec- 
tion 314(b)  would  include  home  health  car« 
services. 

The  conference  .sutwUtute  is  Identical  with 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Granf5  fo  State  agenc}/ 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision noi  In  the  House  bill  which  would 
provide  that  under  certain  clrctmutances 
the  State  planning  agency  could  receive  a 
grant  tinder  such  section  3I4(bi . 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  with 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Areawide  health  planning  council 

The  House  bill  would  amend  such  sec- 
tion 314(b)  to  provide  that  the  areawlde 
health  planning  council  would  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  of  health  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  require 
that  a  majority  of  the  member^tp  of  such 
council  be  representntlves  of  consumers  of 
health  ser^-lces. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  with 
the  Senate  amendment. 

GRANTS    POR    COUPSIIHCNSIVS    PVBLIC    KBOUTH 

SERVICES 

j4uf/iorl=ation  of  appropriations 
The  House  bill  would  extend  througb 
fiscal  year  1973  the  program  under  section 
3i4(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services  and  would  authorize  the  following 
amounts:  9125  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
9140  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  9100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  extend  such 
prc^ram  through  fiscal  year  1975  and  would 
authorise  the  following  amounts:  9130  mil- 
lion  for  fiscal   year   1071.   9145  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1972.  9165  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  9180  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and 
9200  million  lor  flacal  year  1975. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  such 
program  through  fiscal  year  1973  and  au- 
thorizes the  following  amounts:  9130  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971, 9145  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  9165  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH  SERVlCEa 
DEVELOPMENT 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  and  the 
conference  substitute,  provide  a  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  program  of  project  grants 
for  health  service.^  development  under  sec- 
tion 314(e)  of  the  Pubilc  Health  Service  Act. 
with  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1971  of 
9109,500.000.  91S5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  9157  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  the  fur- 
ther authorization  of  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1974  and  1075  contained  In  the 
Senate  version. 

The  conference  substitute  also  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  section 
314(e)  for  meeting  obligations  heretofore  in- 
curred with  respect  to  cerUln  facilities  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
have  been,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being, 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

REGULATION  OP  CERTAIN  BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  35  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  making  clear  that  the 
authority  of  that  section  includes  authority 
to  license  vaccines,  blood,  blood  components 
or  derivatives,  and  allergenic  products.  This 
amendment  Is  Identical  to  the  provision  of 
HJl.  15961.  already  passed  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
version. 

AUTHOEITT    FOR    CROUP    PRACTICE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  tc  authorize  insurance  car- 
riers, which  ore  parties  to,  or  which  partici- 
pate In  the  carrying  out  of,  contracu  relating 
to  health  benefits  for  active  or  retired  Fed- 
eral employees,  to  issue  in  any  State  contracts 
entitling  beneficiaries  to  receive  comprehen- 
sive medical  services  from  a  group  practice 
unit  with  which  the  carrier  has  arranged  for 
the  provision  of  such  services. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

RSOEtPT  or  INCaEASED  STAPTTNG  GRANTS  FOR 
CURRENTLY  rUNOED  COMMtTNTTT  MENTAL 
HEALTH   CENTERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  to  change  the 
application  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirements under  the  Community  Menial 
Health  Centers  Act  to  facilitate  receipt  by 
currently  funded  community  mental  health 
centers  of  the  increased  Federal  share  of 
staffing  costs  provided  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1970 
(Public  Law91-211). 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

COMPENSATION  OP  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  MEMBESS, 
ETC. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Pubilc  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  uniform  rules  on  compensation  of 
advisory  council  members  and  w  »uthorl»e 
committees  to  be  established  where  there  Is 
authority  to  establish  advisory  councils.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  provision 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

aeSEARCB    CONTRACTINO    AUTHORITT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
amend  section  301(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  eliminate  the  flacal  year  Um- 


itatlon  (fiscal  year  1971)  on  the  research  con- 
tracting authority  of  the  Secretary  oi  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  conference  sub- 
&tltube  extends  sucb  authority  through  fiscal 
year  1073. 

TRAINING  AtrrHORrrt  OF  NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  OF 
GENERAL    MEDICAL    SCIENCES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  In  the  House  bill  which  would 
amend  section  442  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  that  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  could  conduct 
and  support  cUnlcal  as  well  as  research  train- 
ing. The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

STUDY  RELATING  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLUJTION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  directed  the 
Secretary  to  study  (1)  the  health  and  safety 
hazards  presented  by  environmental  pollu- 
tion. (2)  medical  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able to  persons  affected  by  such  pollution, 
and  (3)  meastires,  other  than  abatement. 
that  can  t>e  taken  to  avoid  effect  of  such  pol- 
lution on  human  hcalth. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  study 
is  to  be  conducted  by  the  President. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers. 

John  Jabman. 

PaulG.  Rogers, 

W.  L.  Springer. 

Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovae. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Furthermore. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  froiD  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Subcommittee  and 
worked  diligently  on  this  matter,  could 
not  be  present  today.  He  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  statement  on  it,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R. 
17570.  r  believe  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Conferees  have  dealt  effectively  with  some 
of  the  most  important  Pederal  health  pro- 
grams, especially  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams and  the  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices Planning  LeglsUtlon.  As  the  Conference 
Report  and  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
make  clear,  these  programs  and  the  other 
major  programs  e-Ktended  and  expanded  by 
H.R.  17570  are  vital  to  our  effort  to  improve 
equality  of  health  care  for  otu-  people. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Title  IV  of  the 
bill  recorded  by  the  Conference  Committee 
accepts  without  change  the  provisions  in 
Title  IV  of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  3365).  which 
I  sponsored  In  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  eliminate  eiastlng  legal 
restrictions  and  other  obstacles  against  the 
group  practice  of  medicine.  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  Title  IV  Is  explained  in  detail  in 
the  Senate  Committee  Report,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

■title  IV 
"Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  facilitate  tHe 
group  practice  of  medidne.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare may  authorlae  carriere  participating  In 
Pederal  health  benefit  programs  for  Pederal 
employees  to  Issue  contracts  for  prepaid 
group  practice  health  services  to  any  per- 
sons, whether  or  not  such  persons  are  Fed- 
eral employees 

■The  purpose  of  Title  IV  Is  to  promote  the 
development  and  use  of  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice, and  thereby  to  make  this  innovative 
type  of  health  care  delivery  system  available 
to  both  consumers  and  physicians  who  de- 
sire to  take  advantage  of  It.  The  committee 
believes  that  prepaid  group  pracuce  has  be- 


come one  of  the  moet  promising  develop- 
ments for  ln^JTOving  the  deliver^'  of  high 
quality  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 
Many  health  experts  regard  prepaid  group 
practice  as  the  health  care  of  the  future  m 
America.  They  believe  li  Is  the  best  available 
method  to  achieve  more  effective  and  more 
economical  use  of  our  scarce  professional  and 
expensive  health  fscllltiea. 

"Although  the  principles  of  grotip  practice 
have  t>een  carefuUy  evolved  and  tested  in 
many  pans  of  the  country  dtirtng  the  past 
three  decades,  it  is  only  recently  that  na- 
tional interest  has  been  generated  IS  the 
idea.  The  primary-  reason  for  this  new  in- 
terest is  the  realiEation  that  the  nation's 
current  health  crisis  Is  growing  more  serious, 
and  that  bettor  methods  for  the  orgazuzauon 
and  delivery  of  tiealth  care  must  be  devel- 
oped if  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis. 

••One  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  prepaid 
group  practice  is  alleviating  the  need  for  hos- 
pital care  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  pre- 
vcnuve  care.  Prepaid  coverage  of  physical  ex- 
aminations, immunizations  and  virtually  all 
appropriate  out-patient  diagnostic  and  ther- 
apeutic procedures  enhances  the  prospects 
for  prevention  or  early  detection  of  HloesB. 

•The  Kaiser -Permanente  Medical  Care 
Program  In  California,  for  example,  has  re- 
cently reported  sututantial  saviogs  in  the 
costs  of  health  care  for  persons  enrolled  in 
Its  plan.  In  terms  of  number  of  hospital  ad- 
missions and  lower  patient  costs.  Overall,  the 
various  Kaiser  plans  now  have  two  million 
subscribers  in  sU  states,  served  by  62  out- 
patient centers  and  21  hospitals.  The  com- 
prehensive care  provided  by  the  Kaiser  plans 
is  made  available  at  a  coet  as  low  as  1140 
per  capita,  or  about  2O-30rc  less  than  the 
cost  of  comparable  health  core  In  most  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Income  from  the  Kaiser 
pliins  has  provided  nearly  »2S0  million  worth 
of  physical  facilities  and  equipment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  income  provides  funds  for  teach- 
ing, training  and  research,  and  pays  com- 
petiUve  incomes  to  about  2.000  physicians 
and   16.000  non-physlclan  employees. 

'The  fact  Is,  however,  thst  in  about  twenty 
states  today,  prepaid  group  practice  Is  in- 
hibited by  substantial  obetacles.  created  by 
local  laws  and  regulations.  Among  these  ob- 
stacles, as  Identified  by  the  Report  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Group  Practice  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Health,  educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  1M7.  are  the  foUowing: 
"  UmiUtlons  on  the  right  of  consumers 
or  physicians  to  organize  group  practice  pro- 
grams. 

"  tAimJtatlons  on  the  right  to  establish 
prepayment  or  other  organlEatlons  to  offer 
comprehensive  health  benefits. 

"  "Limitations  on  the  right  to  combine 
group  practice  with  prepayment  to  provide 
comprehensive  healtii  benefit  programs. 

"  'Xiimltations  on  the  geographical  scope  Otf 
group  practice  programs.* 

•"The  approach  adopted  by  the  committee 
in  Title  IV  la  designed  to  overcome  some  of 
the  existing  restrictions  on  prepaid  group 
practice.  tJnder  the  provision  of  section  401. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  authcrlze  any  carrier  paruclpatlng 
in  the  Pederal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram under  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  issue  group  practice  contracts  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  section. 

"Thus,  tor  example,  any  carrier  partici- 
pating, either  directly  or  through  reinsur- 
ance, In  the  service  benefit  plan,  the  indem- 
nity plan,  employee  organization  plans,  or 
oomprehcnsive  medical  plans  under  5  U-S.C. 
8W3  for  Pederal  employees  could  be  author- 
tEed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  issue  group 
practice  prepayment  plans  for  other  persons, 
whether  or  not  such  persons  are  Federal 
employees.  Similarly,  carriers  parUdpatlng 
In  health  benefit  programs  under  Public  XjiW 
S&-724  for  reured  Pederal  employees  could 
also  be  authorized  to  issue  group  practice 
prepayment  plans.  ^ 

"Subsections  (to>   and   (c)   of  sacUoa  401 
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provide  a  deflnltlon  of  group  practice  and 
are  boAcd  on  tbe  dpflnlUons  la  Tuie  V  of  the 
Model  Cities  Act  of  196«  iRL.  89-754) ,  wbich 
eetAbUsbed  5  program  of  PederAl  mortgage 
injuraneo  for  group  practice  faclUtlee. 

"la  gvaeral.  group  practice  programa  un- 
der the  Oommlttee  bill  must  meet  three 
basic  criteria : 

"(i)  The  phy-slclnna  tn  the  group  must  t)e 
'full  time'  pracutlonem — that  is,  the  prin- 
cipal professional  activity  of  the  members 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  must  be  as  parxicl- 
pancs  in  the  group  arrangement  and  the 
group  miast  practice  primarily  in  a  group 
practice  factUty  or  faclUtlea. 

"(21  The  group  must  oBer  comprehensive 
medical  care  in  a  dlveratflcatlon  of  medical 
apecialUe*.  Each  group  must  contain  an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  family  physicians  and 
apeciullau.  In  general,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  a  group  should  have  at  least  a 
general  practitioner  and  rep resen tail vea  of 
each  orf  the  five  principal  medical  special- 
ties: surgery,  obstetrics.  Internal  mecUclne. 
pediatrlca.  and  ear -no&e- throat.  Comprehen- 
sive medical  services  woxUd  include  preven- 
tive, diagnostic  and  therapeutic  medical  gerv- 
Icee  on  a  prepaid  basis  However,  compre- 
hensive medical  services  need  not  necessar- 
ily include  dental,  mental  health,  hosplial. 
optomeulc  or  nursing  home  services,  or 
«<iulpment  and  other  auppllea.  except  as 
such  services  and  suppUcs  may  be  provided 
at  the  option  of  the  carrier,  with  or  without 
oopsymen:-  as  permitted  by  regxilatlons  of 
the  Secretary. 

■■(31  The  members  of  the  group  must  pool 
the  income  from  their  medical  practice  as 
members  of  the  group,  and  must  redlatrlbute 
It  among  thetuBelves  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged plan-  Or,  the  members  of  the  group 
may  enter  into  an  employment  arrangement 
with  »  group  practice  unit  or  organization 
fee  the  provision  of  their  servlcea. 

"The  auihorlaauon  given  to  the  Secretary 
In  Title  rv  of  the  cnmmlttee  bill  is  intended 
to  encourage  those  group  practice  programs 
that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  care.  One  of  the 
mofct  significant  aspect*  of  the  committee 
bUl  la  that  It  will  encourage  greater  parUcl- 
petlan  by  the  private.  «m  •voluntary',  health 
sector  in  developing  Innovative  approaches 
to  health  caje.  Such  encouragement  la  espe- 
cially needed  at  this  time,  when  approprla- 
tlona  for  Federal  health  programs  arc  being 
substantially  curtailed. 

-An  example  of  the  type  of  innovation 
envisaged  by  the  Committee  under  Title  IV 
is  the  program  now  being  developed  in  Co- 
lumbia. Maryland,  where  Johns  Hopkitu  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut 
Genera]  Life  Insurance  Company  have  Joined 
together  to  form  a  prepaid  group  practice 
plan  for  Columbia  reeldents.  The  company 
has  already  provided  M.750.000  In  mortgage 
financing  for  the  construction  of  permaneot 
medical  facUlUes  In  Coltmiblft,  including  a 
60-bed  hospital  scheduled  to  open  next  year. 
In  sddlUon,  the  company  la  underwriting  all 
the  initial  development  deficits  foe  the  plan, 
which  are  expected  to  total  at  least  1500,000. 
"There  are  many  states  today  where  this 
and  other  type*  of  innovation  by  the  private 
health  aectcr  could  not  be  undertaken,  even 
though  physicians,  medical  schools,  con- 
sumer, non-profit  organizations,  coopera- 
tlvee.  and  private  insurers  would  be  ready 
and  willing  to  develop  them,  given  the  op- 
portunity T^tle  IV  of  the  oommltteie  bill  Is 
intended  to  make  the  opportunity  available," 
Thus.  Title  rv  of  the  bUl  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  broad  authority  to  permit  pre- 
paid group  organizations  to  be  established. 
In  ^ite  of  existing  legal  or  other  restrtc- 
tlona  against  group  practice  In  the  various 
states. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  Report  makes 
clear,  there  are  numerous  existing  obstacles, 
both  legal  and  non  legal,  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  expansion  of  group  practice.  Since 
group  practice  is  widely  accepted  as  one  of 
the  most  Inoontlve  approaches  to  Imptor- 


ing  our  system  of  health  care  delivery.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  take  whatever  steps  are 
available  to  eliminate  those  obstacles. 

Only  last  month,  for  example,  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Bomemeler.  President  of  the  American 
Medload  Association,  recoounended  that  doc- 
tors should  receive  subsidies  to  enable  them 
to  bet  up  group  pracuce  cUnlca. 

Today,  there  are  at  least  20  states  that 
have  BubBiantlal  restrictions  agiUnat  group 
pracuce  In  their  laws — Alabama.  Colorado. 
Cieorgla,  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Maine.  Michigan.  Mlnneeota.  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Title  IV 
is  narrowly  drafted  to  accomptlob  the  goal 
of  expanding  group  practice  with  minimal 
disruption  of  existing  state  Uw.  It  does  not 
require  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  use  the 
authority  given  to  him.  It  simply  al- 
lows him  Co  do  so  In  appropriate  cases,  where 
group  practice  organizations,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provLBlons  of  Title  IV. 
The  Title  avoids  any  possible  Constitutional 
objection  by  applying  only  in  the  case  of 
group  practice  organizations  meet  the  rc- 
rlera  otherwise  participating  in  federal  health 
benefit  programs  for  federal  employees. 
Clearly.  Congress  Iuls  adequate  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Constitution  to  legislate  In  this 
area  of  Btat«  law,  since  there  la  a  direct 
federal  interest — a  federal  "Jurisdictional 
handle" — based  on  the  participation  of  the 
carriers  in  the  federal  health  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

Of  course,  as  Title  TV  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Report  make  clear,  the  federal  juris- 
dictional test  la  met  so  long  aa  the  carrier 
participiCes  In  the  lederal  health  benefit 
program.  A  specific  group  practice  program 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  under  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  Title  IV  need  not  be  in  tteelf  for 
the  benefit  of  federal  employees.  All  that  is 
required  la  that  the  carrier  be  otherwise  In- 
volved in  a  federal  health  benefit  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Title  IV  will  provide  the 
son  of  useful  additional  stimulus  that  la 
needed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
group  practice  in  the  United  Statea.  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Conference  Committee 
hoe  accepted  this  prorlalon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  matter,  and  has 
worked  diligently  in  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation for  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  rise  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  this  excellent 
bill,  to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  the  con- 
ferees have  adjusted  so  equitably  the 
differences  between  the  two  bodies,  and 
to  thank  him  personally  for  the  way  he 
fought  in  the  conference  to  retain  title 
n  of  the  Health  Improvement  Act.  which 
was  my  amendment  calling  for  compara- 
tive studies  of  the  various  national 
health  care  proposals  that  have  been  put 
forward  to  date.  I  express  again  my  ad- 
miration for  the  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  handled  the  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION     AMENDMENTS      OP 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 

submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2846)  to  assist  the 
States  in  developing  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  services  to  per- 
sons affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities  originat- 
ing in  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in 
the  provision  of  such  servicer  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
services  needed  to  carry  out  such  plan. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *  Mr. 
ScHWEDCBR).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct  B.  1970,  pp.  35855- 
35859.  CoNGRsssioifAL  Record.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2846,  the 
Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, represents  a  major  advance  in 
this  Nation's  campaign  to  help  our  people 
who  are  mentally  retarded  and  to  find 
means  of  preventing  this  dread  disease 
from  ruining  the  lives  of  countless  other 
Americans.  This  bill  attacks  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation  by  authoriz- 
ing »295  million  to  be  spent  over  a  3-year 
period:  First,  to  aid  the  States  in  de- 
veloping programs  to  help  the  mentally 
retarded;  second,  to  aid  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  in  building  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  and  other  facilities  to  treat 
the  mentally  retarded;  third,  to  train 
persormel  to  treat  and  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  and  fourth,  to  develop 
new  programs  of  treatment  and  care  for 
our  mentally  retarded  citizens. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  convincing  the 
House  to  accept  the  Senate's  program  of 
fiexible  grants  which  will  give  the  States 
a  freer  hand  in  finding  and  developing 
new  and  creative  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation.  This  type 
program  is  much  superior  to  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  which  would  have 
limited  the  use  of  funds  for  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  only  and  phased 
out  Federal  participation  over  an  8-year 
period. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill  is 
the  expansion  of  the  program  to  the  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  cerebral  palsy  and 
epilepsy.  The  importance  of  expanding 
this  program  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
By  authorl2ing  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  prevention,  care  and  treatment 
of  these  two  diseases.  Congress  is  direct- 
ing its  attention  to  two  of  the  major 
causes  of  serious  mental  handicaps  that 
Impair  the  lives  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  1963  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  the  challenge  to  Congress  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  mental  retardation 
and  mental  illness.  I  am  proud  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee which  accepted  this  challenge  and 
provided  the  Nation  with  the  first  major 
mental  l^alth  program.  Today,  we  are 
continuing  this  effort  and  I  am  proud 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. I  had  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
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major  role  in  passing  this  bill  which  is 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  these  bills, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Kennedy 
in  October  of  1963.  provided  for  mental 
health  centers  throughout  the  country. 
We  envisioned  2.000  mental  health 
clinics,  one  for  each  100.000  of  the  popu- 
lation. Unfortunately,  due  to  the  drain 
of  money  overseas  and  other  places,  only 
about  350  of  those  2,000  centers  have 
been  opened,  but  the  results,  where  they 
have  opened  mental  health  facUiUes. 
have  represented  some  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  medical  care  in  the  htetory 
of  this  Nation.  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  example,  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years  a  system  of  regional  mental  health 
clinics  all  over  that  city.  The  result  Is 
that  in  the  course  of  20  years,  they  have 
caused  the  number  of  people  sent  to 
mental  institutions,  to  be  confined  In 
mental  Institutions,  to  be  reduced  by  80 
percent,  and  they  now  have  only  20  per- 
cent as  many  people  going  to  mental 
institutions  as  they  had  some  15  or  20 
years  ago.  because  in  Philadelphia  there 
are  regional  mental  health  centers  where 
people  can  go  and  receive  proper  treat- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  It  Is  only  proper 
that  we  reconsider  these  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy : 

We  &s  ft  Nation  have  long  neglected  the 
mentally  lU  and  the  mentally  retarded.  This 
neglect  must  end,  if  our  nation  Is  to  Uve  up 
to  Its  own  standards  of  compassion  and 
dignity  and  achieve  the  maTlmnm  use  of  its 
manpower. 


With  the  passage  of  this  conference 
report  and  this  bill,  ve  as  a  nation  will 
be  living  up  to  our  responsibility  to  the 
ment^^lly  retarded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  statements  on  be- 
half of  the  Hotise  managers  from  pages 
14.  15,  and  16  of  the  conference  report. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Mah&cebs  on  ths:  Pa«t 

or  THE  House 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (B.  3846)  to  assist  the 
States  m  developing  a  plan  lor  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  eervlces  to  persons  affected 
by  mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities  originating  in  child- 
hood, to  assist  the  Statea  In  the  provtaion  of 
such  services  in  accordance  with  such  plan, 
to  assist  In  the  construction  of  facllltlee  to 
provide  the  services  needed  to  carry  out  such 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  H3\x::e  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  blU  after 
th-  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  jubetl- 
tute  amendmem.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  l>oth 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill.  Except  for  tecbxUeal. 
clarifying,  and  conforming  changes,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  explains  the  differences 
between  the  House  amendment  to  the  test 
of  the  bill  and  the  sulatltute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

AUTHO»ia*TION  or  APPaOPRIA-noNS  »0«  CaANTS 

FOR  coNsrancnoN  and  servicks 
The  Senate  bUl  would  amend  part  C  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facdimes  Construction 


Act  to  Buthorlae  appropnattons  (through 
nscal  year  1973)  for  grants  for  services  and 
facilities  for  persons  «ith  developmental 
disabilities.  The  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated:  »100  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  •laS  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  «1&0  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
following  amounts  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der such  part  C:  $60  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1871.  ees  nailion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
»10S  million  for  fiscal  year  1&73. 

The  conference  substitute  authorize*  g60 
mllllan  lor  fiscal  year  1971.  »105  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  and  »J30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

PEOJBCT  GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  which  would  au- 
thorlae  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  to  use  up  to  30  percent  of  ap- 
propriations under  such  port  C  to  make 
grants  for  projects  of  special  naUonal  signif- 
icance to  aaslst  the  developmentaUy  dU- 
abled. 

The  conference  substitutes  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  such 
appropriations  for  such  grants. 

FORM trtA  CHANTS 

Scope  0/  proffTom 
The  Senate  bill  would  provide  under  such 
part  C  grants  for  State  and  local  planning, 
administration,  and  technical  assistance;  for 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
facilities;  for  provision  of  services:  for  train- 
ing of  specialized  personnel;  and  for  develop- 
ing and  demonstraUng  new  or  improved 
techniques  of  service- 
Under  the  House  amendment  grants  under 
euch  part  C  would  be  authorized  by  State 
planning,  for  construction  of  lacllltle*.  and 
for  provision  of  semcea. 

The  conference  substltut*  oontalns  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  hlU. 

State  allotments 
The  Seiukte  bill  would  provide  that  the 
minimum  State  allotment  under  the  formu- 
la grants  under  such  part  C  for  any  fiscal  year 
would  be  tlOO.OOO.  However.  It  is  provided 
that  if  for  any  year  after  fiscal  year  1971 
the  appropriation  under  section  131  of  such 
part  C  exceeds  the  authorizaUon  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  minimum  allotment  would  be 
increased  by  an  amount  derived  from  the 
difference  between  the  appropriation  and 
the  fiscal  1971  Buthorlzatlcn.  The  House 
amendment  would  not  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  allotment.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Combination  of  allotments 

The  senate  bUl  contained  a  provUlon  not 
In  the  Bouse  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide that  when  a  State  plan  under  such  part 
C  provides  for  cooperative  or  joint  effort 
between  States  or  between  or  among  agen- 
cies, public  or  private.  In  more  than  one 
State,  portions  of  funds  aUotted  to 
one  or  more  such  cooperating  States  may  be 
combined.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  provision  of  the  Senate  bUi. 
National  Advisorj/  Council 


and  services.  The  Federal  share  would  be  80 
percent - 

The  House  amendment  would  provide  that 
a  grant  for  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
meeting  the  costs  of  developing  and  admin- 
istering its  State  plan  could  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  State's  allotment  or  S75,000. 
whichever  ].<■  less.  It  would  also  provide  that 
from  a  State's  allotment  grants  to  asslBt  a 
State  In  meeting  the  costs  of  compensation 
of  personnel  to  provide  services  could  not 
exceed— 75  percent— first  2  years.  «0  per- 
cent^third  year.  45  percent — fourth  year. 
and  30  percent — next  4  years,  except  that  in 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas  grants  for 
compcnfiaiion  of  personnel  shall  not  exceed — 
90  percent — first  2  yeard,  80  percent — third 
year.  75  percent — fourth  and  fifth  years,  and 
70  percent — next  3  years. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  the 
following: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  construction  projects, 
the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  86',^  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  construction  or  90  per- 
cent of  such  cost*  In  the  case  of  projecu  pro- 
viding services  for  pcrsonj  In  urban  or  rural 
poverty  areas. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  proJec--a.  the  Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  75  percent  of  the  coeu  of 
the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Slate  dur- 
ing fiscal  vcara  1971  and  1973.  and  70  percent 
of  Bcch  expendlturee  durmg  fiscal  year  1973. 
except  that  In  the  case  of  projecta  locBi«d 
in  urtjon  and  rural  poverty  area&  the  Federal 
share  may  not  exceed  90  and  BO  percent, 
respectively. 

Hari^t  O.  Stacckes, 
John  JakiiCam, 
PAOt.  G-  Rogers. 
W.  L.  SpaXNGEB. 

Anchkr  Nn^xH. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Boute. 


The  Senate  bill  would  provide  that  mem- 
»>er8  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  under 
such  part  C  would  be  selected  from  leaders 
in  State  or  local  government.  In  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  In  organUxttoiis 
representing  consumers  of  services.  The 
House  amendment  Is  the  same  except  that 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  lead- 
ers from  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  conference  substitute  contalr*s  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bUl. 

Federal  Oiare 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  that  from 
a  State's  allotment  under  such  part  C  the 
State  would  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  Its 
expenditures   for   planning,   administration. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kkkwidyj.  who  was 
the  principal  author  of  this  Senate  bill. 
He  could  not  be  here  today.  He  points 
out  in  the  statement  that  people  with  a 
devdopmental  disability  will  be  eligible 
for  treatment.  The  bill,  therefore,  goes 
beyond  mental  retardation,  to  include 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  any  other 
neurological  condition  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  be  closely  related  to  mental 
retardation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Kxnkidt  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoim,  as  follows; 
Stateuznt  or  Stnatob  Kenktdt 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  coUeagues  in 
both  Houses  for  their  aitentlon  to  B.  3M6. 
the  Developmental  DisabUltles  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970.  This  bill 
repreeentfi  better  than  a  full  year  of  intan- 
slve  study  and  work  on  tie  part  of  the  Houm 
and  Senate  Committee  involved,  with  com- 
mendable cooperation  from  the  private  agen- 
cies whose  primary  concern  is  the  disabled. 

The  Conference  Report  clearly  recogolsed 
the  tremendous  need  of  the  developmentaUy 
dlAObled  for  services  and  faclllUes  and  pro- 
vides what  we  feel  to  be  em  improved  coecha- 
nlam  for  the  delivery  of  these  services. 

The  term  "developmental  disability"  means 
a  dlaabUity  attributable  to  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  epUepsy,  or  another 
noiu^loglcal  condition  of  an  Individual  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related  to  men- 
tal retardation  or  to  require  treatment  simi- 
lar to  that  required  for  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  which  dlsabllKy  originates  be- 
fore such  individual  attama  age  eighteen, 
which  has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely,  and  which  constitutes 
a  fiubsiantial  handicap  to  such  individual. 

The  version  of  the  l^lalatlon  as  agreed 
upon  in  Conference  provides  for  tooth  proj- 
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act  granis  and  formula  grants  co  the  StAt«B 
for  construcLloa.  ptaonin^.  administration 
and  aenMc«ii.  Ten  percent  of  the  monies  ap- 
propriated would  be  reserved  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  CO  provide  project  grants  to  the 
public  and  non-profit  agencies  for  certain 
tnnuvative  programs  for  the  developmental! y 
dUabled. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  (with  total 
authorizations  of  %GQ  million  fur  fiscal  1Q71, 
$105  mUUon  for  fiscal  1972  and  $130  million 
for  fiscal  1973 »  vut  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  a  formula  ^r&nt  ba^Ls.  In  the  case  of  con- 
struction projects,  the  Federal  share  may  not 
exceed  66-3  percent  of  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion or  90  percent  of  such  costs  In  the  case 
of  projects  providiQj^  »ervlce5  for  persons  In 
areas  of  urban  or  rural  poverty. 

In  the  case  of  planning,  admlnuttmtion 
and  other  services,  the  federal  share  will  be 
75'-  lor  flAcal  years  1971.  72  and  70  percent 
of  such  expenditures  for  fl.=.cal  year  1973.  on 
a  formula  grant  basts,  with  the  exception 
that  where  the  state  usei*  federal  funds  to 
fund  project.-;  !n  areas  of  urban  and  rural 
poverty  the  federal  share  may  go  as  high  as 
90'~^  in  fiscal  1971  and  72  and  80"".  in  fiscal 
■73. 

T!ie  provision  of  75'^  federal  matchtng  for 
planning,  administration  &Dd  services  Indi- 
cates our  faith  in  the  States  ablllry  to  plan 
according  to  ttielr  needs  and  to  utlliM  funds 
by  anv  comblnatlan  of  mechanisms  most 
BuitAble  to  their  form  of  orgunization  and 
statutes. 

The  bill  requires  the  states  to  submit  a 
cordina:ed  single  pir.n  for  the  pnn*lslon  of 
planning.  admlniEtratlon.  con£'.ruction  and 
aervicet,  which  wUl  complement  but  not 
duplicate  oTAer  state-federal  programs  such 
aa  those  in  vocational  education,  special 
education,  health  and  mental  henUh. 

The  term  "services"  for  persons  with  de- 
velopment dlsabUlUes  U  defined  as: 

"imt  The  term  'servicea  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  speclal- 
Ixed  sernc«&  or  special  adaptations  of  generic 
serrlces  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a 
developmental  disability  or  toward  the  so- 
cial, personal,  physical  or  economic  habllita- 
tlon  or  rehabilitation  of  an  Individual  with 
such  a  di.*ab[llty.  and  such  term  Includes 
diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment,  personal 
care,  daycare,  domiciliary  care,  special  living 
arrangementa.  training,  education,  sheltered 
employment,  recreation,  counseling  of  the 
individual  with  sucH  disability  and  of  his 
family,  protective  and  other  Hx:lal  and  soclo- 
legal  services.  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices, follow-along  services,  and  transporta- 
tion services  necessary  to  assure  delivery 
o<  services  to  persons  with  developmental 
dlAabUiTies. 

Title  II  of  the  bUl.  which  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  both  Houses  In  substantially 
the  same  form  Id  original  pa&snge.  provides 
for  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram for  University  Affiliated  Paclluies.  This 
Is  a  unique  and  successful  program  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  train,  in  an  interdisciplinary 
setting,  personnel  for  the  treatment  of  the 
developmen tally  disabled.  The  new  bill  also 
adds  a  prtirlsion  for  coeta  of  administering 
and  operating  such  facilities. 

The  House  version  added  a  provision  giv- 
ing priority  to  those  Instltutlona  of  higher 
education  cooperating  with  Junior  or  com- 
munity colleges,  with  which  the  Senate 
concurred. 

Mr.  President,  this  legtiUtlon  offers  great 
promise  to  the  developmentally  disabled 
children  and  young  adults  of  this  country. 
To  those  people  who,  for  reasons  of  child- 
hood disability  cannot  become  fully  func- 
tioning members  of  this  society  but  might, 
through  the  aegla  of  such  l^siatlon.  be 
helped  to  attain  their  own  potential.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  associated  with  this 
landmark  blU  and  trust  that  both  Houaes 
win  continue  to  give  it  the  unanimous  sup- 
port by  which  the  bills  were  first  passed. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOKOUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation and  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tlni^uished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Vireinia  (Mr.  Byrdi. 
who  helped  so  dili&ently  today  in  get- 
ting ttiese  three  conference  reports  over 
from  the  House,  and  to  pass  them.  In  the 
field  of  health.  That  includes  the  mental 
retardation  bill  for  3  years;  allied  health 
professionals,  lo  train  500,000  more  allied 
healUi  professionals:  and  the  regional 
medical  programs  bill.  Each  represents 
important  health  legislation.  Tliey  have 
been  worked  on  since  January  of  i969. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  < Mr. 
JAvrrsi.  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. It  has  only  been  Uiroui^ti  tJie  co- 
operation of  the  minority  pariy  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubitc  Welfare 
and  tlie  Health  Subcommittee  have 
been  able  to  push  this  many  bills  through 
and  get  them  passed  and  through  the 
conferences  with  the  House.  Tlie  Senate 
was  waiting  for  those  conferences  since 
August  6,  but  we  could  not  get  the  House 
to  meet  with  us  until  October  5.  It  lias 
taken  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  work. 
I  want  to  thank  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  health  legis- 
lation, in  saving  the  resources  of  the 
wage  earner  and  of  the  family.  Is  going 
to  make  life  much  better  in  the  future 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  American 
families.  These  bills  offer  hope  for  the 
future. 

Once  more  I  want  to  thank  the  lead- 
ership for  having  this  bill  passed,  e^e- 
cially  before  adjournment  today. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  from  across  the 
aisle  for  their  uniform  aid  and  assistance 
in  getting  these  bills  passed  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  very  much  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks. This  kind  of  cooperation  has 
been  very  useful  to  all  of  us.  especially 
for  the  Nation. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
thanking  the  leadership  for  enabling  us 
to  consummate  this  legislation  so  far  as 
the  congressional  stages  are  concerned. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  be  well 
served  as  a  result. 


NATIONAL  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Magnuson).  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  17849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
ScKWEiKEH)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
17849.  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
and  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  prescribing  of  mini- 


mum standards  for  railroad  passenger 
service,  to  amend  section  13<a'  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson >  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  Uie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccohd, 
as  follows: 

Statemicmt  bt  Senator  MACMoaoM 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  approved  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970,  H.R.  17a49,  Except  for  some 
relatively  minor  amendments,  this  bill  Is  ee- 
sentlalty  the  same  as  legislation.  S.  3700.  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  May  6  of  this  year. 
The  most  significant  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  bill  require 
the  raUroadfi  to  pay  to  the  National  Rail  Paa- 
aeuger  Corporation  established  by  the  Act  a 
certain  amount  based  on  their  passenger 
service  losses  in  1969.  In  return  for  such  pay- 
ment the  railroads  are  relieved  of  tbelr  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice In  the  future.  As  a  part  of  the  exchange, 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  provided  the  rail- 
road with  stock  in  the  Corporation  of  a  total 
par  value  equivalent  to  the  amount  paid 
Into  the  Corporation  by  the  railroad.  The 
House  bUl  adds  a  provision  which  would  give 
the  railroads  the  option  of  either  receiving 
stock  or  of  treating  their  payment  to  the 
Corporation  as  a  bii.slness  expense  deductible 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

3.  The  other  major  changes  made  In  the 
Senate  bill  by  the  House  relate  to  the  extent 
of  flnanclal  support  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Senate  bill  the  rail  passenger 
corporation  would  be  eligible  for  loan 
guarantees  in  the  amount  of  BOO  million. 
The  House  bill  increases  that  amount  to  1100 
million.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  loans 
or  guarantees  to  railroads  on  an  Interim  basis 
to  allow  those  railroads  with  Insufflclent  caah 
to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  The  total  amount  of  loan 
or  loan  guarantees  allowed  by  the  Senate  is 
•7S  million:  the  House  has  increased  the 
amount  to  4200  million. 

Mr.  Preaident,  these  two  changes  are  the 
only  significant  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  The  House,  because 
it  added  a  tax  provision  to  the  legislation, 
was  required  to  adopt  a  House  number.  Be- 
cause a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
particular  legislation  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
to  immediate  ooneideratlon  of  HJl.  17849. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  i  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  an  extraordinary  leg- 
islative accomplishment  of  his  good 
friend  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  PaorTYi.  At  that  time  he  spoke  of 
his  effort  and  success  in  putting  together 
the  comprehensive  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged 
to  repeat  much  of  what  he  said  on  Oc- 
tober 1  but  with  respect  to  an  entirely 
different  piece  of  legislation. 
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You  will  recall  that  on  October  1  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  re- 
marked that  when  this  Congress  began 
few  of  us  expected  that  we  would  be  able 
to  enact  b  comprehensive  Federal  rail- 
road safety  law.  However,  by  the  per- 
severance and  careful  guidance  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  we  succeeded  in 
dolnfi  the  Impos.'ilble. 

The  piece  of  legislation  before  us  today 
is  dii-ected  at  saving  the  Intercity  rail 
passenger  train.  When  thL'i  Congress  be- 
gan a  year  and  a  half  ago  few  of  us  had 
any  hope  that  Congress  would  be  able 
to  devise  an  effective  means  for  revers- 
ing the  rapid  decline  In  the  number  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  trains. 

The  number  of  passenger  trains  in  op- 
eration had  declined  to  less  than  450  In 
the  entire  country  and  further  declines 
In  numbers  and  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  service  remaining  appeared 
Inevitable. 

In  short,  we  found  ourselves  In  a  posi- 
tion where  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  It 
cciuld  do  little  toward  providing  the 
means  to  achieve  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system. 

This  was  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  one 
that  Congress  first  started  grappling  with 
in  1958.  We  all  Itnew  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  problem,  but  the  solu- 
tion to  that  problem  was  not  readily 
apparent. 

By  April  9  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, after  lengthy  discussion  and  de- 
bate, decided  to  report  a  bill  to  provide 
direct  operating  subsidies  to  railroads 
who  were  losing  money  operating  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  opposed 
that  approach  and  filed  minority  views 
explaining  his  position.  In  a  nutshell, 
tliat  position  was  that  operating  subsidies 
in  this  case  would  not  only  create  de- 
pendency but  would  further  the  deterio- 
ration of  intercity  rail  passenger  service. 
In  those  views  he  stated  that  more  rea- 
sonable approaches  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem exl.sted.  Specifically,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  pointed  to  the 
highly  innovative  proposal  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  committee  by  Senator 
Paotrav. 

That  proposal  Is  the  one  that  we  are 
passing  today. 

How  did  it  come  about?  Quite  frankly, 
it  came  about  because  the  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  did  not  give  up  his  fight 
on  April  9  when  the  committee  decided 
to  report  an  operating  subsidy  bill. 

My  distlngui.'ihed  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont filed  individual  views  and  unveiled 
in  detail  his  proposM  for  creating  a 
semipublic  corporation  to  take  over  all 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service.  Within 
1  month  s  time  period  Senator  Paotrrr 
bad  accomplished  the  impossible.  He  bad 
convinced  rail  management,  rail  labor, 
his  own  administration,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  National  As- 
sociatl.)n  of  Railroad  Passengers,  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  majority  leadership  and  the 
minority  leadership  that  his  proposal  was 
a  superior  method  for  solving  the  crisis 
in  rail  passenger  service. 

When  the  rail  passenger  service  bill 
was  called  up  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
May  5  and  6,  Senator  Prodty  convinced 


the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Magnuson  ),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartkei.  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  HamiBhire  to  join  with  him 
ing  offering  as  an  amendment  to  the  rail 
passenger  bill  reported  out  of  our  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  his  Imagina- 
tive and  innovative  substitute  proposal. 
On  May  6.  the  Senate  by  a  v;te  of  78 
to  3  approved  Senator  PROurv's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  vote  stands  as  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Nevertheless,  recognizing  that  the  Job 
was  only  half  completed,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
continued  to  work  toward  the  enactment 
of  his  proposal.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  personally  talked  to  many  of  his  for- 
mer colleagues  in  the  other  Irody  to  en- 
courage their  prompt  consideration  of 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1970.  Today  the  other  body 
has  passed  his  proposal  in  sutistantially 
the  same  form  that  it  passed  the  Senate 
on  May  6. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Prouty>  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  on  the  task  and 
coming  up  with  a  workable  solution  to  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  House-passed  version  of 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
Important  business  of  restoring  safe, 
convenient,  and  modem  passenger  serv- 
ice by  rail  to  this  Nation's  inventory  of 
transportation  facilities.  Only  by  doing 
so  can  we  ever  hope  to  achieve  the  sort  of 
balanced  national  transportation  system 
which  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to 
create.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Proitty  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  our  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  this  body  toward  that 
goal  in  future  sessions^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  is  a  very  significant  occasion  for 
Rhode  Island.  The  House  bill  that  has 
just  been  agreed  to  is  based  on  a  bill  that 
bears  the  name  of  Representative  Tiiii- 
N»N  of  Rhode  Island.  It  also  contains  two 
amendments  of  my  own,  one  amendment 
giving  permL>>slon  to  regional  authorities 
to  transport  passengers  in  the  basic  rail 
passenger  system  established  by  the  bill 
and  the  other  permitting  guarantees  to  be 
accorded  for  the  Improvement  in  road- 
beds and  for  the  use  of  regional  trans- 
portation entities. 

I  congratulate  Representative  Thrhab 
of  Rhode  Island  for  the  work  he  has  done 
In  pushing  ahead  on  this  bUl  and  making 
sure  that  these  amendments  and  this 
measure  flrally  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


I  would  hope  that  regional  authorities 
such  as  the  GEO-Transport  Foundation 
of  our  own  New  England  area  would  take 
advantage  of  their  piovislons  in  this  bill 
and  that  they  would  move  Into  the 
vacuum  that  now  exists  and  take  over  the 
hauling  of  passengers  in  our  oortion  of 
the  northeast  megalopolis  in  New  Eng- 
land.   

BLACK  BUTTE  PROJECT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1353.  H  R.  18298 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEmEK).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bui  IHR.  182sei  to  ameiKl  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  Include  Blaclc 
Butte  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third. time,  and  passed. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  SIOUX 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1354.  H.H.  14984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB ) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H  K.  14984)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position or  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
menu  In  laror  of  the  Mleslaeippl  Sloui 
Indiana  m  Indian  Claims  Commlaslon  doc- 
keta  numbered  142,  3S8-3S3,  ana  (or  otber 
purpose*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  June  IB.  1968  (83  Stat.  339).  to  pay  com- 
promise Judgmenta  to  the  SlBseton  and 
Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indiana,  and  the 
Medawakanton  and  Wahpakoota  Tribes  of 
Sioux  Indiana  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  143,  359.  380.  381,  862. 
and  383.  together  with  Interest  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation 
expenses  and  the  costa  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thla  Act,  shall  be  distributed 
as  provided  In  tbla  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  plandreau  Santee  Sioux 
TWbe  at  Plandreau.  South  Dakota,  the  San- 
tee Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  the 
State  ol  Nebraslta.  the  Lower  Sioux  Indian 
Community  at  Morton.  Minnesota,  the  Prai- 
rie Island  Indian  Community  at  Welch.  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Shakopee  Medawakanton 
Sioux  Community  of  Minnesota  shall  pre- 
pare rolls  of  their  members  who  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Medawakanton  and 
Wabpakktwta  Tribea.  and  who  were  bom  oa 
or  prior  to  and  are  living  on  the  date  of  thla 
Act,  using  available  records  and  rolls  at  thft 
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local  lg«ocf  ftcd  Ar«a  offices.  Applications  for 
eoroUinent  miut  b«  flicd  m\tb  each  groap 
named  In  thii  section  and  sucb  rolls  sball 
be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  The  Secretarf's  determination 
on  all  applications  shall  be  final. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roll  of  the  Imeal  descendants  of 
the  MedawalLancoo  and  Wshpakoota  Trlbee 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  ond  are  Uvlnfr 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names  or  the 
names  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  any 
available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  snd  who  are  not  members  of  any 
of  the  or?snlEed  groups  listed  In  subsection 
lal.  Applications  for  enrollment  must  b« 
filed  with  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of  In* 
dian  Affairs.  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota.  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  applica- 
tions for  enrollment  shall  be  final. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Devils  Lake  Slouz  Tribe  of 
Korth  Dakota,  the  Stsseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Asslnl- 
bome  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Res- 
ervation. Montana,  shall  prepare  rolls  of  their 
members  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Slaseton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Stoux 
Tribe,  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  and  who  ore 
entitled  to  enrollment  an  their  respective 
Bwmberahlp  rolls  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rulee  and  regulations  of  the  tribe 
or  group  Involved,  using  available  records 
snd  rolls  at  the  local  agency  and  area  offices. 
Applications  for  enroliment  must  be  filed 
with  each  (jroup  named  In  this  section  and 
such  rolls  shall  t>e  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary's  de- 
termination on  all  applications  for  enroll- 
ment shall  be  final 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
pare a  roll  of  the  Imeal  descendants  of  the 
Slsseton  and  Wahpettui  Mississippi  Slous 
Tribe  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 
llvmg  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on 
any  available  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  and  who  are  not  members  of 
any  of  the  organized  groups  listed  In  sub- 
section (al ,  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota.  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  applications 
for  enrollment  shall  be  final. 

Ssic  «  No  pereon  shall  be  eligible  to  be  en- 
rolled under  section  2  or  3  who  Is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Sbc,  5-  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroll- 
ment with  more  than  one  of  the  named  In- 
dian groups  shell  elect  the  group  with  which 
he  shall  be  enrolled  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Szc.  0.  After  deducting  the  smounts  au- 
thorized In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  In  In- 
dian Claims  Comml.sslon  docket*  numbered 
3«0.  381  3OT,  383.  and  one-half  of  the  amount 
awarded  In  docket  numbered  359.  plus  ac- 
crued Interest,  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  rolls  prepared  pursuant  to  aectlcm 
a  of  this  Act.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the 
prt?portlonBte  shares  of  those  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  Plandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe.  The  Santee  Sloui  Tribe  of  the  Sioux 
Katlon  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  Lower 
Sioux  Indian  Community,  the  Prairie  Island 
Indian  Community,  and  the  Shakopee  Meda- 
wakanton  Sioux  Community  shall  be  placed 
on  deposit  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  the  cr«dlt  of  the  respective  groups.  Sixty 
per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  t)e  dis- 
tributed per  caplu  to  such  tribal  members, 
and  the  remainder  may  be  advanced,  de- 
posited, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purpose  designated  by  the  respective 
tribal  governing  bodies  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided.  That 
Done  of  the  funds  may  be  paid  per  capita 
to  any  pereon  whoee  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection 
S(ai  of  this  Act. 


The  shares  of  enroUees  who  are  not  mezn- 
bers  of  such  groups  shall  be  paid  per  capita. 

SBC.  7.  After  deducting  the  amounts  au- 
thorized In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  funds 
derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
143  snd  the  one-half  remaining  from  the 
amount  awarded  In  docket  numbered  359. 
plus  accrued  interest,  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  tribal  membership  shown  on 
the  1909  McLaughlin  Annuity  Soil,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tribe  or  group  Percentage 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  of  North  DakoU.  31.  6893 
Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  of  South 

Dakota 42.  9730 

Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the 

Port  Peck  Reservation,  MoDtana..  10.  3153 
All    other  Slsseton   and   Wahpeton 

Sioux  - 35.0225 

The  shares  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 
SIOUX  Tnt>e  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Asolnl- 
bolne  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dian Reservation.  Montana,  as  so  apportion- 
ed, shall  bp  placed  on  deposit  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 
tive groups.  Seventy  per  centum  (jf  such 
funds  Fhall  be  distributed  per  capita  to  their 
tnbal  members,  and  the  remainder  may  be 
advanced,  deposited,  expended  Invested,  or 
reinvested  for  any  purpose  designated  by 
the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
opproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  may  be 
paid  per  capita  to  any  person  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  roll  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  3(b)  of  this  Act:  and  In  the 
case  of  the  Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribes  of 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana, 
the  Fort  Peck  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Council  shall  act  as  the  governing  body  in 
determining  the  distribution  of  funds  al- 
lotted for  programing  purposes.  The  shares 
of  enrollees  who  are  not  memtiers  of  such 
groups  shall  be  paid  to  them  per  capita. 

Sbc.  8.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  a.s  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
beet  Interest  of  such  persona  after  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  groups  Involved:  Proi^Ided, 
hotrever.  That  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
upon  payments  to  persons  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  who  ore  married  and  are  not 
under  a  legal  disability  for  any  reason  other 
than  age. 

Sec.  9.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
in  Federal  or  State  income  tax. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

Hw  amendment  was  aerreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

UNIFORM     APPLICATION     OP     THE 
LAWS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  6TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  began 
considering  on  Monday  (our  cases  which 
might  well  determine  the  future  of  our 
public  Echools  (or  generations  to  come. 
The  Court  will  have  Its  first  real  oppor- 
tunity since  19S4  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  local  school  districts  are 
required  to  take  afflnnatlve  ste.os  to  as- 


sure integrated  public  schools  leaving 
aside  all  other  considerations  as  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  school  systems  wherein 
racial  identity  of  students  has  played  no 
part  in  their  assignment  to  particular 
schools  or  classes. 

At  the  preient  time,  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  double  standard.  In  the 
South,  where  dual  school  systems,  or  de 
Jure  segregation,  formerly  existed,  lower 
Federal  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
required  not  only  the  elimination  of  the 
dual  school  system,  but  have  required  the 
gerrymandering  of  school  district  lines, 
the  pairing  of  schools,  and  the  transfer 
or  busmg  of  students  so  as  to  create  a 
racial  tialaiwe  in  the  public  schools  or  to 
move  strongly  in  that  direction.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  the  North,  there  has  been 
no  official  drive  in  the  courts  and  little 
or  no  effort  by  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  require  any  change 
whatever  in  the  many  segregated  schools 
which  exist  in  lar^e  metropolitan  areas. 
The  courts  and  the  Federal  Government 
agencies  have  refused  to  act  in  the  North 
and  East  hiding  behind  the  premise  that 
there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  re- 
quirement to  deal  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, that  Is,  segregation  resulting  from 
other  than  State  action. 

There  Is  no  de  Jure  segregation  In 
Mississippi.  All  149  school  districts 
In  Mississippi  are  imder  Federal 
court  order  or  are  operating  under  a  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  under  which  the  public  schools  have 
desegregated.  There  are  no  more  dual 
school  systems  in  Mississippi.  This  gen- 
erally Is  true  throughout  the  South.  The 
dual  school  system  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  1B54  decision  has  been  elim- 
inated root  and  branch. 

The  public  schoola  of  Mississippi  are 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964  and  the  Con- 
stitution, as  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  time  the  public  schools  of 
Mississippi  and  the  South  stand  in  the 
same  legal  category  as  the  public  schools 
of  the  North,  East,  and  West. 

Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  public  schools  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  rest  of  the  South,  are 
now  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as 
the  public  schools  In  the  North,  East, 
and  West.  Whatever  rule  is  applied  In 
one  area  of  the  country  must  also  be 
applied  In  the  remaining  areas  of  the 
country.  The  public  schools  of  Mississippi 
and  the  South  should  be  the  subject  of 
the  uniform  application  of  the  laws. 
There  should  be  one  policy — a  national 
policy — and  it  must  be  applied  uniformly 
In  all  areas  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  public 
schools  In  the  North,  East,  and  West  con- 
tinue to  operate,  in  many  cases,  on  a 
segregated  or  virtually  segregated  tnsis, 
without  challenge  by  the  Federal  courts, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
anyone  else.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
decide  cases  arising  in  areas  outside  the 
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South  which  deal  with  this  legal  ques- 
tion. 

m  a  Senate  speech  which  I  made  on 
May  5.  1970.  as  found  in  the  Conoris- 
sioMAL  RzcoRD  of  Said  date  beginning  at 
page  14098  thereof.  I  discussed  this  seri- 
ous question  and  pointed  out  a  number  of 
cases  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  had 
refused  to  pass  on  the  question.  These 
were  cases  arising  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Gary,  Ind.:  and  Kansas  City,  Kans.  I 
will  not  discuss  these  cases  again  here 
except  to  say  that  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  In  each  case  generally  toolc  the 
position  that  the  segregation  pattern 
which  existed  in  the  public  schools  in 
those  metropolitan  areas  was  racial  im- 
balance resulting  from  housing  patterns 
and  that  there  was  no  reqiiirement  that 
the  neighlMrhood  schools  so  created  be 
changed.  In  each  case  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  consider  the  case  on  its  merits 
and  would  render  no  decision,  but  merely 
stated,  in  effect,  that  tiie  court  would 
not  consider  the  case  on  its  merits.  I  have 
called  on  the  Supreme  Court  time  and 
time  again  to  accept  some  school  cases 
from  areas  o(  the  country  other  than 
the  South  and  to  decide  these  questions. 
As  late  as  August  5,  1970,  in  a  Senate 
speech  I  urged  that  the  Supreme  Court 
take  action  before  this  school  year 
started. 

The  Supreme  Court  finally  agreed 
some  60  days  ago  to  coiulder  four  cases 
which  may  result  In  further  decisions 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  school  dis- 
tricts must  go  In  talcing  affirmative  steps 
to  bus  and  transfer  students  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  South.  Strangely  enough 
each  of  the  cases  which  the  Supreme 
Court  accepted  for  jurisdiction  and  be- 
gan hearing  this  week,  is  from  the  South. 
These  cases  involve  appeals  from  Char- 
lotte. N.C.;  Mobile.  Ala.;  and  Clarke 
County,  Oa.  As  to  the  public  schools  In 
the  North,  East,  and  West,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  remained  as  silent  as  a  sphinx. 

In  a  series  of  Senate  speeches  last 
fall,  I  pointed  out  the  extent  of  segre- 
gation which  exists  in  many  States  in 
the  North,  including  New  York,  Ohio,  H- 
llnols,  Indiana,  Michigan.  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  others.  There- 
aiter.  there  was  an  extensive  debate  in 
the  Senate  and  over  the  Nation  about 
this  shameful  double  standard  of  segre- 
gation which  exists  in  the  public  schools 
In  the  United  States.  I  remember  so 
well  the  courageous  stand  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut  <Mr.  Riai- 
cofD  when  he  said  that  the  North  was 
guilty  ol  "monumental  hypocrisy."  I 
was  pleased  Indeed  when  the  Senate,  to 
its  everlasting  credit,  voted  56  to  36  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  require  the 
uniform  application  of  the  law  through- 
out the  country.  Unfortvmately,  later  on 
when  the  House-Senate  conference 
brought  In  their  report,  there  had  been 
a  complete  reversal — from  one  national 
policy  to  two  national  policies.  As  this 
legislation  was  finally  enacted  the  Con- 
gress announced  a  nationwide  uniform 
policy  In  dealing  with  segregation  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  conference  report 
to  H.R.  614  adopted  in  the  Senate  on 
March  24.  1970,  that  uniformity  Is  de- 
fined as  follows: 


Such  tmlformity  refers  to  one  policy  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  de  jure  segregation  wher- 
ever found  and  such  other  policy  as  may  t>e 
provided  pursuant  to  law  applied  imlformly 
to  de  facto  segregstltm  wherever  fotmd. 

Now  that  there  is  no  de  jure  segrega- 
tion in  the  South,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Notion  have  the  golden  opportunity 
to  adopt  and  apply  the  same  standard 
nationwide — to  show  that  it  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  one  area  of  the 
country.  Where  there  is  no  dual  school 
system  and  where  all  vestiges  of  any  such 
system  have  been  eliminated,  then  what- 
ever racial  balance  or  Imbalance  may 
exist  must  be  treated  the  same  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Constitution  and 
the  law  are  the  same — North  and 
South.  The  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire integration.  The  Constitution  does 
not  require  racial  balance.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  that  the  only  thing 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  Is  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
based  on  race  or  racial  discrimination  in 
the  assignment  of  students.  The  admin- 
istration has  rectjgnized  this  also.  The 
Solicitor  General  as  quoted  in  the  press 
speaking  for  the  administration  has  said 
that  he  cannot  find  In  the  Constitution 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
iiisure  that  every  child  get  an  education 
in  an  Integrated  school. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  either  integration 
or  the  creation  of  a  racial  balance  in  the 
public  schools  and  to  establish  a  truly 
national  policy  to  be  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  fate  of  qual- 
ity education  for  all  children  regardless 
of  race,  hangs  in  the  balance.  I  trust  and 
believe  that  the  Court  will,  in  Its  ruling, 
take  into  account  the  critical  need  for  all 
our  children  to  obtain  that  education 
and  shape  its  decision  to  insure  that  this 
need  will  be  fulfilled  thus  preserving  the 
true  constitutional  rights  of  all  our 
citizens. 


near  Baudette,  Minnesota",  approved  Decem- 
ber 21, 1960. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is 
one  of  two  reported  from  the  Cominitiet 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Unfortuiiateiy.  the 
report  could  not  actually  be  filed  until 
today,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Bybd)  was  kind 
enough  to  get  the  agreement  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Minnesota  that  the  bill 
was  needed,  which  he  has  done,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  It. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tiilrd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

OPERATTON      OF      TOIL      BRIDGE 

ACROSS    ST.    LAWRENCE    RIVER, 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.Y. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  HJl. 
15069.  as  reported  earlier  today,  which 
is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwsiKEit  > .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

To  authorize  the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge 
Authority  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate an  additional  toll  bridge  acron  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  at  or  near  Cape  Vin- 
cent, New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  bis  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HA.  17604)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  (or  other  purposes,  and  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


OPERATION      OF      TOLL      BRIDGE 

ACROSS  RAINY  RIVER.  BAUDETTE, 

MINN. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  6240.  as  reported  earlier  today, 
and  which  Is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScKwincEH).  The  biU  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

To  amend  the  act  cnutled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  village  of  Baudette.  State  of 
Mlnneaota,  tia  public  suooesoors  or  public 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  aerGaa  the  Rainy  Rlva  at  or 


DISCJHAROE  OF  COMMERCE  COM- 
MITTEE FROM  CONSIDERATION 
OFHJi.  15720 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrginio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Cominittee  on  Commerce  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  15770, 
the  Water  Bank  Act,  and  that  it  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  RATES  OF  PAY 
FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOra)  I  a5k  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  HB,. 
17809. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwxnttBi  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  cf  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H3.  17809)  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rates  of  employees  of 
the  Government  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
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Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  asrree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disa^ree- 
ins  votes  ol  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Saiate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presidmg  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  McOtt. 
Mr.  Yarbohouch.  Mr.  Rakdolph.  Mr. 
Pong,  and  Mr.  Boggs  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


tlon  through  agrfrementa  with  other  states 
for  the  training  of  young  MontanAns  Inter- 
ested In  entering  the  medical  profession.  It 
seems  particularly  appropriate,  tbererore. 
that  the  second  largest  medical  group  In  the 
country  should  have  chosen  a  man  from 
tblB  state  a«  Its  president  for  the  1971-72 
tenn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


DR.  J  JEROME  WILDGEN.  OF  MON- 
TANA, ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  FAMILY 
PHYSICIANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  ft  member  of  the 
medical  profession  of  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. This  is  indeed  a  great  honor  for  Dr. 
J.  Jerome  Wildgen  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  State.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  man  trom  Montana  has  been 
elected  to  such  a  high  position  in  any  of 
the  organizations  and  a.ssociations  that 
represent  the  doctors  and  physicians  of 
our  Nation.  Dr.  Wildgen  comes  from 
Kaltspell,  Mont.,  where  he  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  highly  esteemed  general 
practitioner. 

The  good  citizens  of  Montana  and  other 
sparsely  populated  States  finding  them- 
selves more  and  more  without  a  ph>'- 
sician  or  medical  senices  should  be  de- 
lighted to  know  of  Dr.  Wildgen  *s  concern 
for  the  need  of  family- oriented  medicine 
»ith  a  realistic  emphasis  upon  the  de- 
mand for  more  general  practitioners. 

Mr.  President,  my  wife  Maureen  joins 
me  in  extending  our  personal  regards  and 
congratulnions  to  Dr.  Wildgen  in  his  new 
position.  We  are  confident  that  he  will 
lend  to  this  organization  the  finest  tal- 
ents, both  in  the  medical  field  and  a£  a 
national  representative  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  Tribune  of 
October  2.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Election  or  Kalispeu.  Man^An  Honor 
poa  Montana 

Selection  of  a  Kallspell  man  as  president- 
elect of  the  Ajnertc&n  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  comes  as  a  tremendous  honor  for 
Moatana.  It  ts  the  Ont  time  anyone  from 
this  3tate  bos  been  chosen  for  so  high  an 
office  in  any  large  national  medical  group. 

Dr.  J-  Jerome  Wlldgen's  views  on  the  need 
for  family -oriented  medicine  today  are  corol- 
lary to  the  pUght  of  the  large  Qumt>er  of 
comnuQlties  in  Montana  and  other  western 
states  which  now  And  themselves  without  a 
physician  or  medical  service  of  any  kind. 

I>r.  WJldgen  makes  the  point  that  during 
the  past  25  years  the  number  of  general  prac- 
titioners has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  graduating  medical 
student!  now  enter  some  area  of  speciaUza- 
Clon.  The  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 
aeeks  to  reverse  this  trend. 

This  state,  without  a  medical  school  of  Its 
own.  has  undertaken  to  Improve  the  sltua- 


PROPOSED  TRADE  LEGISLATION- 
TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  ROGERS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Secretary  of  State  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  the 
subject  of  trade  legislation,  which  is  now 
pending  before  Congress.  His  remarks 
are  most  significant  and  deserve  the 
close  attention  of  every  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows : 
TsariMONY  or  the  SEcarrAaT  or  Stats  Bi- 

rORB      THI      SlNATC      PlWANCE      COMMTTnEE. 

OCTOBEB    12,    1970 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
your  Committee  the  pending  Trade  Act.  My 
comments  will  be  made  against  the  back- 
ground of  our  relations  with  friendly  coun- 
tries and  In  the  light  of  our  position  in 
world  affairs. 

Last  year  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  trade  act  which  followed  in 
the  tradition  of  American  trade  legislation 
deiilgued  to  increase  trade  and  prosperity  by 
reducing  barriers  and  obstacles  to  peaceful 
commerce  in  the  world.  In  major  part  be- 
cause of  vigorous  American  leadership,  inter- 
national trade  since  World  War  n  has  been 
BubstantlaUy  reUeved  of  the  restrictions  and 
distortions  that  we  had  inherited  from  the 
1930's.  I  would  remind  the  Committee  that  In 
the  25  years  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  world  has  had  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  sustained  and  rapid  Income  growth 
in  history,  thanks  in  very  Important  part  to 
the  unblocking  of  the  channels  of  trade.  The 
American  people,  along  with  peoples  every- 
where, have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
unprecedented  period  of  prosperity. 

The  legislation  before  you  Incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  that  the  President  re- 
quested In  hie  initial  propo&al  to  the  Con- 
gress, including  limited  tariff  cutting  au- 
thority, liberalization  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  present  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  and  authority  to  eliminate  the 
"American  Selling  Price"  system  of  valua- 
tion. It  mcludes  also  a  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Domestic  International  Salea 
Corporations,  intended  to  assist  our  exports. 
which  Che  Administration  subsequently  had 
requested.  The  President  has  also  indicated 
his  wUllngneas  to  accept  a  provision  for  re- 
strictions on  certain  textile  Imports  because 
our  efforts  to  find  other  solutions  to  prob- 
lems in  our  textile  trade  have  thus  far  been 
uniiuccessful. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  the 
world  environment  is  changing,  that  new 
economic,  trade,  and  investment  problems 
are  appearing  and  that  new  approaches  may 
be  necessary.  The  President,  therefore,  has 
commissioned  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  under  the  leadership  of  Albert 
Williams  to  study  the  emerging  situation 
and  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  set  of 
foreign  trade  and  investment  policies  for 
the  I970"3. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bill  limited  to  the  pro- 
visions I  have  Just  enumerated  would  he  a 
po.<;uive  factor  in  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  accepted  bv 
our  trading  partners  as  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican intention  to  continue  along  the  broad 
lines  of  the  post-war  commercial  policy 
that  has  served  us  all  so  well.  It  would  be 


taken  as  a  signal  that  the  United  States 
will  maintain  Its  place  of  leadership  In  the 
development  of  the  world  economy.  It  would 
put  us  m  a  favorable  position  to  achieve 
further  reductions  m  barriers  to  our  exports. 
It  would  permit  us.  I  believe,  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  problems  In  our  textile  trade  tn 
a  manner  calculated  to  minimize  difficulties 
with  supplying  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  you  Includes 
a  number  of  additional  provisions  which  the 
President  did  not  request  and  which  the 
Administration  considers  to  be  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest.  Primary  among  these 
are  first,  provisions  for  quotas  on  individual 
items  apart  from  textiles  and.  second,  the 
potential  extension  of  restrictions,  including 
quotas,  to  many  other  products  through  an 
excessive  looeening  of  the  eecape  clause.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  proposed  bill  would  depart 
from  past  escape  clause  procedure  by  setting 
an  arbitrary  arithmetic  formula  to  be  uaed 
In  determining  injury,  t  must  tell  you  that 
if  other  countries  were  to  apply  this  approach 
to  oiu*  own  exports,  there  would  be  grave 
damage  to  the  sales  of  hundreds  of  American 
firms  and  to  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
elimination  of  these  undeslred  and  potenti- 
ally damaging  features  of  the  legislation. 

We  have  made  a  careful  assessment  of 
the  impact  of  this  bill,  not  only  upon  our 
economlc  Interest^i,  but  alfio  upon  our  Inter- 
national Interests.  We  are  convinced  that  It 
would  cause  serious  harm  to  the  United 
States. 

Naturally,  we  have  heard  from  other  coun- 
tries about  their  views  of  the  legislation  as 
It  now  stands.  The  President  and  I  beard 
some  of  these  views  at  firsthand  during  our 
recent  Journey  to  Europe.  The  reactions 
abroad  to  the  pending  bill  are  those  of  deep 
concern  and  even  alarm  at  the  apparent  di- 
rection of  American  policy. 

Our  trading  partners  fear  that  the  United 
States  la  about  to  make  an  historic  turn  In 
its  foreign  trade  policy.  Just  as  we  have  led 
the  tratllng  world  on  the  way  to  a  steady 
reduction  of  trade  barriers.  It  Is  now  feared 
that  our  example  could  drive  the  trading 
world  back  to  the  kind  of  bilateralism  and 
restrtctlonlsm  that  crippled  Internationa! 
commerce.  Including  our  own.  in  the  1930's. 
and  contributed  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  we  all  Itnow. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  fears  are  unjusti- 
fied, that  the  proposed  legislation  merely 
seeks  to  deal  with  certain  special  and  urgent 
problems  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
other  nations  too  have  restrictions  on  im- 
ports. The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  you  could  lead  to  restrlctlona 
on  a  very  large  volume  of  United  States 
trade,  as  much  as  three  billion  dollars  or 
more,  and  other  nations  are  acutely  aware 
of  this.  It  Is  aiso  a  fact  that  the  very  slxe  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world  economy 
lends  special  weight  and  emphasis  to  every- 
thing we  do  and  that  our  actions  do  set  an 
example,  for  good,  or  bad.  for  everyone  else. 
Obviously,  other  nations  have  trade  restric- 
tions, as  of  course  do  we.  But  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  recognise  that  the  way  to 
a  reduction  of  the  remaining  obstaclea  to 
trade  In  the  world  is  through  hard,  recipro- 
cal bargaining,  not  by  adding  new  and  un- 
necessary obstacles. 

Considering  the  potential  damage  to  trade 
and  the  amount  of  public  attention  that  has 
been  and  will  ge  given  to  this  matter,  It  must 
be  expected  that  other  governments  would 
not  be  able  to  accept  passively  Increased 
trade  restrictlotu  by  the  United  States.  There 
Is  widespread  fear  of  an  Impending  trade 
war  that  no  one  wishes,  neither  we  nor  our 
trading  partners.  But  we  must  realise  that 
the  political  pressures  on  other  governments 
could  t>e  so  great  as  to  lead  to  retaliatory 
actions  against  our  trade.  We  are  a  very 
Urge  exporter  and  In  some  fields  the  volume 
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of  our  more  dynamic  export  Items  already 
gives  rise  to  foreign  concern. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  wlU  give  us  a 
trade  bill  which  will  preclude  any  posslbliiiy 
of  serious  retaliation.  I  think  it  is  my  duty, 
nevertheless,  to  tell  you  what  easily  might 
happen.  And  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
minimize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that 
we  might  come  to  face. 

Let  me  add  that  a  liberal  uade  policy  Is 
essential  If  the  developing  countries  arc  to 
achieve  the  self-reliance  that  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine seeks  to  encourage.  If  we  are  going  to 
foster  seU-rellance  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  we  must  not  deny  to  them 
the  possibility  of  earning  their  own  way.  If  we 
do  that,  we  shall  undermine  the  very  proc- 
esses that  generate  selt-confldence  and 
growth.  The  consequence  will  be  that  we 
will  hurt  them  and  ourselves  as  well. 

The  legislation  liefore  you  appears  in  some 
respects  to  give  the  President  a  wide  degree  of 
flexibility  In  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation.  Some  may  argue  that 
this  vnw  enable  the  President  to  avoid  the 
application  of  the  worst  features  of  the  biu. 
But  in  many  insiAUces,  this  flexibility  could 
not  be  used. 

Specifically.  It  would  be  extremely  costly 
to  dlscrlmmate'fcmong  countries  In  order  to 
moderate  the  impact  of  the  legislation.  We 
are  Bolemnlv  committed,  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  tn  many 
bilateral  treatise,  to  treat  other  countries  on 
a  non-dlBcrlminatory  most -favored -nation 
haals.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  dishonor 
our  obligations. 

We  have  economic  and  trading  interests 
everywhere.  We  do  not  want  to  become  a  vic- 
tim of  a  world  fragmented  into  trading  blocs 
and  bilateral  arrangements  It  would  111  serve 
our  nation  to  take  the  lead  in  restricting 
trade  and  damaging  or  destroying  the  prin- 
ciple of  most-favored- nation  treatment  that 
_  is  now  written  in  our  own  basic  trade  law. 
3  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  epokon  out  of  deep 

X  concern  for  the  potential  damage  to  our  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  ol  certain  features  of 
the  legislation  that  you  are  considering.  It  Is 
possible  for  this  committee  to  propose  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  will  advance  our  economic 
interests,  not  retard  them,  that  will  uphold 
our  status  and  position  in  world  affairs,  and 
that  wUl  sun  enable  the  Administration  to 
deal  effectively  and  constructively  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  specific  firms  and  indus- 
tries in  our  domestic  economy.  A  statute  that 
is  limited  to  the  provisions  reconunended  or 
supported  by  the  Administration  will  do 
that.  A  statute  with  additional  and  restric- 
tive features,  such  as  are  contained  tn  H.R. 
18870,  ou  the  other  hand,  would  threaten  our 
economic  Interests  and  would  undermine  our 
position  in  the  world,  without  meeting  the 
true  nature  of  our  particular  problems  at 
home.  I  earnestly  mvit*  you  to  look  upon 
OUT  trade  legislation  as  part  and  parcel  of 
our  total  national  interests  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  coherent  political  and  economic 
policy  that  takes  Into  accouiit  our  domestic 
needs  and  our  world  responsibilities.  I  urge 
the  ComLmlttee  and  the  Senate  to  remove 
from  the  bill  these  unneeded  and  danger- 
ous features  and  to  send  to  the  President 
trade  legislation  consistent  with  our  tra- 
dition of  leadership  and  with  our  national 
Interests, 


AGNEW  DEMEANS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 

most  wining  and  loudest  mouthpiece  of 
President  Nixon.  Spiho  Acnew,  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  that  "the  old  Nix- 
on" of  the  Joe  McCarthy  stripe  Is  still 
very  much  alive. 

in  Mr.  Agwew'b  recent  political  ven- 
ture into  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  he. 
of  course,  reserved  some  of  his  harshest 
epithets  for  me.  I  always  consider  it  a 


small  badge  of  honor  to  be  attacked  by 
this  impossible  demagog.  If  he  ever  said 
anything  good  about  me,  I  would  know 
I  wa*  off  the  track. 

Mr.  Acnew  also  used  my  State  to  make 
a  stinging  indictment  of  the  Scranton 
Commission  report  on  campus  imrcst. 
I  have  not  yet  read  the  Scriinton  report, 
and  X  doubt  whether  Mr.  Acnew  has:  but 
in  view  of  his  strong  indictment  of  the 
report,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must  be 
a  very  fine  report.  In  any  event.  I  Intend 
to  read  the  Scranton  report  carefully. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about  it 
and  the  administration's  rejection  of 
its  own  Commission  study  of  campus  un- 
rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Acnew  in 
South  Dakota,"  published  in  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Mitchell  Daily  Re- 
public, of  October  2,  1970.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AcNXW  IN  South  Dakota 
Splro  T.  Agnew  continue*  to  demean  the 
office  of  Vice  President  with  his  vitrloUc  at- 
tacks against  anyone  who  happens  not  to  bow 
to  the  mention  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  kneel  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Pentagon. 
As  Splro  views  It.  everyone  has  a  right  to  dis- 
sent as  long  as  the  criticism  Is  not  against  the 
Nixon  Administration.  His  rhetoric  Is  remi- 
niscent of  the  late  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy,  who 
believed  anyone  not  a  right-winger  was  a 
Communist. 

The  Vice  President  came  to  Sioux  Palls  this 
week  on  a  political  fundralslng  tour  for  the 
OOP.  He  spoke  at  a  $50-a-p!ate  luncheon 
which  was  attended  by  a  crowd  numbering 
from  less  than  1,000  to  more  than  1,350,  de- 
pending on  which  report  one  wishes  to  be- 
Ueve. 

Instead  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  Gov. 
Frank  Farrar.  and  urging  hla  reelection,  and 
stumping  for  the  election  of  OOP  congres- 
sional candidates.  Dexter  Gunderson  and 
Pred  Brady.  Agnew  lashed  out  against  Sen. 
George  McGovem,  whose  term  runs  until 
Jantiary  1973.  and  roundly  critlclzett  the 
report  of  a  Mlxon  commission  because  It 
dared  to  tell  It  like  It  Is. 

The  commission,  headed  by  former  Gov. 
William  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  had  the 
audacity  to  Issue  what  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter termed  a  "hardheaded.  uncompromising, 
no-nonsense"  report  on  campus  imrest.  What 
got  stuck  in  Spiro's  craw  was  the  lock  of  bias 
In  the  conunlssion's  statement,  After  all.  you 
would  think  a  group  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  would  not  have  the  gall  to  put  a  mon- 
key on  the  President's  back.  Nor  would  they 
have  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  some  of 
our  hallowed  institutions  of  law  enforcement 
must  share  the  blame  with  students  for  in- 
cidents of  violence  and  terrorism. 

Splro  claimed  the  Scranton  Commmlsslon 
report  would  be  taken  "as  more  pablum  for 
the  permlsslTeness."  He  said  It  U  "Impreciae. 
contradictory  and  equivocal."  What  the  re- 
pcwx  is  Is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  compo- 
nents of  campus  unrest  and  the  actions 
which  spark  violence.  It  Is  critical  both  of  the 
student  terrorist*  and  of  the  control  agencies 
which  have  needlessly  inflicted  injury  on  the 
demonstrators. 

The  commission  called  upon  the  President 
to  do  what  he  promised  to  do  when  he  cam- 
paigned for  office  two  years  ago:  "to  bring 
us  together."  The  report  attributed  the  major 
reeponaiblUty  for  narrowing  the  gulf  between 
the  young  people  and  the  Establishment  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes.  It  said 
Mr.  Nixon  must  "Insist  that  no  one  play  Ir- 
responsible politics  with  the  laaue." 

And  what  really  bugs  the  Vice  President 
is  the  conmilssions  references  to  the  dlvlalve 


rhetoric  of  one  Splro  T.  Angew.  and  eugges- 
tlons  that  Mr.  Nixon  draw  the  reliu  on  him. 
Should  the  President  heed  this  suggestion, 
as  well  as  the  commission  advice  that 
"nothing  Is  more  important  than  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Indochina."  the  country  would 
be  well  on  the  way  toward  healing  some  seri- 
otis  wounds 


McNALLY    HXJRLS    AND   BATS    ORI- 
OLES TO  WORLD  SERIES  VICTORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  wish  to  commend  a  fellow  Mon- 
tanan.  Dave  McNally.  from  Billings, 
Mont.  On  yesterday,  in  Baltimore.  Dave 
pitched  the  Orioles  to  a  9-to-3  victory 
over  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  thus  giving  the 
Baltimore  club  a  3-to-O  lead  in  the  1970 
World  Series. 

Not  only  did  Dave  pitch  a  superb  game. 
In  scattering  the  total  of  nine  hits  by  the 
Reds,  but  he  became  the  first  pitcher 
ever  to  hit  a  World  Series  grand  slam. 

Typical  of  pitchers.  Dave  concedes  that 
he  treasures  home  rims  more  than  pitch- 
ing, and.  indeed,  it  was  his  bat  that  de- 
livered the  grand  slam  "coup  de  grace" 
in  yesterday's  defeat  of  Cinciimati's  "Big 
Red  Machine."  Not  only  will  this  home 
run  live  long  in  Dave's  memory,  but  as 
the  Baltimore  Sim  expresses  it: 

McNally'a  grand  slam  was  the  moment 
which  win  live  longest  in  the  memories  of 
the  immense  throng  which  fat  In  near- 
perfect  weuther  to  see  the  Oriole*  edse  closer 
CO  another  World  Cbamplonablp. 

As  a  result  of  Dave's  home  run,  the 
Orioles'  lead  was  increased  to  8  to  1 
and  Cincinnati's  defeat  was  assured. 

Dave,  the  author  of  24  regular-season 
victories,  plus  another  10  days  ago  in 
Baltimore's  three  game  playoff  sweep  of 
Minnesota,  conceded  he  whs  not  at  his 
best  in  pitching  yesterday.  Even  so.  he 
defied  the  averages  because  Cincinnati 
had  a  33-to-l2  record  this  season  against 
lefthanders — but,  as  Dave  said: 

I  cant  throw  rlghthanded.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  baule  'em  with  what  I've  got. 

With  all  his  accomplishments  Dave  not 
only  is  a  very  modest  person  but.  in  the 
words  of  catcher  Andy  Etchebarren: 

He's  Just  a  greet,  super  person.  He's  got 
nkore  guts  than  any  person  in  the  world. 
That's  my  feeling. 

I  know  Dave  and  his  family  very  well, 
and  we  Montanans  are  ver>*  proud  of 
what  Dave  McNally  has  done  smce  begin- 
ning long  ago  in  American  Legion  base- 
ball. We  are  hoping  that  his  good  pitch- 
ing and  hitting  will  continue  because  we 
know  he  has  courage  and  stamina.  We 
look  upon  Dave  as  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentation of  Montanans.  and  I  person- 
ally consider  him  a  close  friend. 

Good  luck,  Dare,  and  may  your  suc- 
cess continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles about  Dave  McNally,  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

MCNaIXT    HtTHtS    AND    BATS    OaiOIJ»    TO    B-3 

RoMF  OvEa  Rkds.  3-0  Lead — Davx  Belts 
OaAND  Slam,  Goes  All  the  Wat  on  the 
Momvn 

(By  Jim  Elliot) 
Dave  McNally  became  the  first  pitcher  ever 
to  hit  a  World  Series  grand  alam  yesterday 
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and  went  the  distance  as  the  Orioles  con- 
tinued their  demolition  o(  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  with  a  e-to-3  triumph  at  the  stadium 
to  take  a  3-0  lead  In  the  best-of-7  baseball 
claulc. 

A  crowd  of  51.773  perhajM  fidgeted  a  bit 
as  McN'ally  glided  Into  the  sixth  inning  on  a 
*-hltter  with  a  4-1  advantage  over  the 
vaunted  Big  Red  Machine. 

But  then,  with  two  out  in  the  sUtb,  Mc- 
Nalljr  souubed  bla  bages-loaded  homer  and 
coasted  to  an  eaay  victory  on  an  allowance 
of  nine  biua — all  singles. 

It  wasn't  a  one-man  show  by  any  means, 
Frank  Robinson  and  Don  Buford  also  xlam- 
ming  homers  for  the  American  League  cham- 
pions. In  addition.  Brooks  Robinson  cra&hcd 
a  two-run  double  and  Paul  BlaJr  doubled  a 
run  across  to  further  highlight  the  Orioles- 
lO-hlt  a&sault  on  three  Cincinnati  pitchers. 
Meanwhile,  the  Oriole  defense  continued  to 
amaze.  Brooks  Robinson  and  Dave  Johnson 
making  sensational  diving  stabe  of  line  drives 
off  the  bats  of  Cincinnati  stars  Johnny  Bench 
and  Pete  Rose  to  stifle  the  Reds'  efforts  to  get 
something  meaningful  under  way. 

As  things  developed.  It  was  Buford's  homer 
off  Cincinnati  starter  Tony  Clonlnger  with 
one  away  in  the  flfth  inning  which  supplied 
the  fourth  and  what  proved  the  decisive  run. 
si'nau.t  hits  rr 
But  McNally's  grand  slam  was  the  moment 
which  win  live  longest  in  the  memories  of 
the  immense  throng  which  sat  In  near- 
[>erfect  weather  to  see  the  Orioles  edge  closer 
to  another  World  Championshlp. 

Wlth  one  out  in  the  sUth.  Blair  Uned  bis 
second  of  two  singles  through  the  box  to 
center,  and  a  great  roar  went  up  from  the 
crowd  as  Sparky  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
Reds,  went  to  the  mound- 

The  standing  ovation  wasn't  for  Anderson, 
who  was  out  to  chan«e  his  pitcher  from 
Cloninger  to  Wayne  Orangrr.  It  waa  for 
Brooks  Robinson  who  in  the  top  of  the  sixth 
had  dived  to  his  left  for  another  unbelievable 
play— stealing  a  sin^  hit  from  Bench  on  a 
line  shot. 

BKOOKS  nxsFotros 
Brooks  responded  with  his  second  of  two 
doubles,  lacing  the  ball  to  the  wall  In  left 
and  chasing  Elalr  to  third  base. 

With  first  open.  Anderson,  who  readily 
admit*  he  has  been  outmanaged  by  the  Ori- 
oles' Earl  Weaver  thus  far  In  the  Series, 
ordered  an  intentional  walk  to  Johnson. 

It  appeared  that  the  strategy  would  pay 
off  handsomely  when  Andy  Etchebarren 
struck  out  and  the  count  went  to  0-3  on 
McNally. 

But  then  Granger  tried  to  get  McNally  to 
go  for  something  less  than  a  strike,  and 
quickly  the  count  rose  to  2-2. 

It    WM    here   that   the  30-year-oId   right- 
hander came  in  with  a  ripe  pitch — a  fast  ball 
over  the  Inside  comer  and  about  belt  high. 
McNftlly  swung,   and   the  crowd   immedi- 
ately   roared,    knowing    that    the    ball    was 
heading  for  the  bleacher  seaU  In   left,   up 
half  a  dozen  rows  and  carrying  360  feet. 
nuKK  ooes  a-poB-« 
Hardly  anticipating  the  grand  alam  from 
a   pitcher,  the  crowd  leaped  to  Its  feet  aa 
McNsliy  rounded  the  bases,  and  the  Orioles 
were  romping,  8-1. 

Buford  then  bounced  back  to  Granger  and 
If  the  Cincinnati  reliefer  unnecessarily  fired 
the  bun  r«  first  for  the  final  out  as  It  ap- 
peared he  did.  It  waa  entirely  understand- 
able.  Cincinnati's  defeat  was  asstired. 

Frank  Robtnaon  breaking  out  of  an  O-Tor-9 
slump  In  the  first  two  games,  was  3-for-4  for 
the  Orioles  with  two  singles  in  addition  to 
his  homer. 

Blair,  now  the  Series  player  with  the  most 
hits,  was  3-for-3  plus  a  walk  and  boasts  8- 
for-13  overall,  good  for  a  .600  average 

McNally  wasn't  at  hla  best.  Just  as  weren't 
Jim  Palmer  and  Mike  Cuellar  who  starlad  the 
•wUer  games,  but  h*  was  better  than  needed 


as  he  became  the  first  Series  pitcher  to  go 
the  dlfit&nce. 

Employing  mostly  fast  balls  and  sliders, 
McNally  struck  out  five  and  walked  two. 
An  occasional  curve  appeared  including  one 
be  used  to  fan  dangerous  Tony  Perez  In  the 
sixth.  That  was  a  thing  of  txrauty. 

Hall  of  Pamer  Lefty  Grove  hardly  hod  com- 
pleted his  windup  and  tossed  out  the  game's 
first  baU  when  McNally  waa  In  deep  trouble. 

DOOBLE   PLAT 

Rose,  hitlese  before  yesterday,  ripped  Mc- 
Nally's  first  pitch  of  the  game  for  s  single 
past  short  Into  center,  and  Bobby  Tolan 
dropped  a  perfect  bunt  down  the  third-base 
line  on  the  next  one. 

But  with  runners  at  .".rst  and  second,  Perez 
bounced  high  to  Brooks  Robinson,  who 
reached  up  for  the  ball,  ran  over  to  touch 
third  for  the  force,  then  threw  to  Boog 
Powell  for  the  back-breaking  double  play. 
Brooks  caught  Bench's  explosive  liner  slam- 
med right  at  him  for  the  third  out. 

The  Orioles  then  did  something  new- 
scoring  first  lor  a  lead  they  never  relin- 
quished after  they  had  come  from  behind 
In  the  first  two  games. 

Buford  drew  a  walk  on  Clonlnger's  first 
four  pilches.  With  two  away.  Bufford  raced 
to  third  on  Prank  Robinson's  hit-and-run 
single  lined  to  right.  Blair  walked  on  a  full 
count  to  load  the  bases. 

Then  Brooks  picked  on  a  I-l  delivery  and 
smashed  it  to  loft-center  for  a  two-run  dou- 
ble, and  the  Birds  were  winging 

With  one  out  In  the  Cincinnati  second, 
Bal  McRae  singled  to  center  and  took  aecond 
on  Tommy  Helms'  topper  to  third. 

Dave  Conoepclon  singled  to  right,  and 
Prank  Robinson's  throw  appeared  In  time  at 
the  plate,  but  the  ball  skipped  through 
Etchebarren.  McRae  scoring,  and  Btchebar- 
ren  was  chargec  with  an  error  when  Con- 
cepcioQ  continued  to  second.  McNally  struck 
out  Cloninger  to  end  the  frame. 

After  Johnson  dived  to  his  right  for  a 
sensational  grab  of  Rose's  liner  in  the  lop  of 
the  third.  Prank  Robinson  sent  the  Birds 
on  top  with  his  430-foot  homer  over  the 
fence  In  center  In  the  Oriole  half. 

TOLAN    POPS    OCT 

Buford's  clout  was  a  37S-root  Job  Into  the 
bleachers  In  right,  and  Brooks  Robinson's 
diving  stab  of  Bench's  liner  In  hla  webbing 
In  the  top  of  the  aUth  warmed  the  fans  ad- 
ditionally for  McNally's  wallop,  only  the  12th 
ever  hit  in  87  WotM  Series. 

The  Reds  scored  twice  In  the  seventh  when 
May  walked.  McRae  singled.  Helms  forced 
McRae.  Concepclon  hit  a  sacrifice  fly.  Woody 
Woodward  got  a  plncb-hlt  single  and  Roae's 
single  plated  a  run. 

Pitching  coach  George  Bamberger  went  to 
the  mound  after  Rose's  single,  before  Mc- 
Nally got  Tolan  to  pop  to  Belanger  for  the 
third  out. 

Don  Gullett  was  Cincinnati's  third  and 
last  pitcher  at  the  start  of  Oriole  seventh. 
and  the  Birds  got  their  fljial  tally  on  PoweU'i 
walk.  Prank  Robinson's  single  and  Blair's 
double.  Prank  was  thrown  out  trying  for  two 
bAses.  or  there  might  have  been  greater  dam- 
age. 

May  singled  in  the  Cincinnati  eighth,  and 
Helms  added  the  Beddt'  ninth  single  In  the 
ninth,  neither  advancing.  The  foiurth  and 
perhaps  final  game  is  set  for  today  at  1  PJl. 
with  Jim  Palmer  slated  to  oppt^ie  the  Reds' 
Gary  Nolan. 

McNallt  pAVoas  Hia  Bat  Om  Aau — Bon 
Hinu.«B  T^iXASTTasa  Hom  Runs  Moax 
Tban  PrrcHiKQ 

(By  Lou  Hatter) 

Dave    McNally    wUUngly    conceded.    The 

Oriole  pitcher  prized  the  bat  over  his  leathery 

left  arm. 

It  waa  the  weapon  that  delivered  the 
grand-slam  COUP  DE  GRACE  of  yesterday's 
S-M>-3  ditching  of  Cincinnati's  Big  Red  Ma- 
chine, boosting  Baltimore's  big  orange  ma- 


chine three-up  with  one  to  go  for  baseball's 
1970  global  championship. 

He  had  to  agree  with  battery-mate  Andy 
Etchebarren  and  Manager  Earl  Weaver.  The 
leathery  left  arm  has  unfurled  a  more  artistic 
mound  Job. 

There  was  a  happy  Irony  to  McNally's  base- 
clearing  wallop  Into  the  left-field  seats. 
touching  off  bedlam  among  SI. 773  slightly 
hysterical  Memorial  Stadium  partisans. 

LOOKB>   ANTTBINO   ItTT   HTTm 

Moments  earlier,  he  looked  like  anything 
but  ft  candidate  to  t>ecome  the  first  pitcher 
ever  to  clout  a  World  Series  four-run  homer 
and  only  the  twelfth  grand-slam  slugger  In 
the  classic's  e7-year  history. 

CincinnaU's  bullpen  ace.  Wayne  Granger, 
had  made  him  look  Uke  a  feeble,  automatic 
slxth-lnning  out  with  a  pair  of  buggywhlp 
sides rm  sinkers. 

'They  started  low  and  sunk  lower,  shoe- 
top  high  I  Just  swung  at  them."  McNally  re- 
caUed  ruefully.  "I  knew  I  looked  bad." 

Then,  two  balls  and  a  foul  later,  the  right- 
handed -swinging  Oriole  southpaw  connected 
on  what  he  described  as  "an  Inside  fast-ball. 
belt-high. " 

"I  Just  told  myself.  T>on't  ball.  Try  to  make 
contact.  Maybe  the  ball  wUl  blop  In,* "  Mc- 
Nally related  afterwards.  "I  knew  it  had  a 
chance,  because  I  hit  it  good." 

McNally,  author  of  34  regular-season  vlc- 
torlee.  plus  another  ten  days  ago  In  Balti- 
more's three-gace  playoff  sweep  of  Minne- 
sota, yesterday  "had  a  pretty  good  slider,  but 
I've  seen  him  throw  a  better  fast-ball  and 
curve  many  times."  Weaver  stated. 

"I  bad  better  stuff  than  in  the  playoff 
game  but  didn't  have  a  real  good  curve," 
McNally  agreed.  "I  threw  seven  or  eight  slow 
curves  early,  none  of  them  were  near  the 
plate,  so  I  quit  It.  After  that.  I  threw  mostly 
fast-balls  and  sliders  and  tried  to  move  the 
ball  in  and  out." 

Reminded  of  Cincinnati's  3S-and-ia  record 
this  season  against  lefthanders.  McNaUy  re- 
plied: 

TmiBUTX   PaOM   CATCHSB 

"I  can't  do  anything  about  that.  I  cant 
throw  rlghtbanded.  The  only  thing  I  can  do 
is  battle  'em  with  what  I've  got." 

And  t>attie  'em  he  did,  aocording  to  Etche' 
b&rren,  who  extended  his  long-time  team- 
mate another  matchlees  tribute. 

"He's  Just  a  great,  super  person.  He's  got 
more  guts  than  any  pereon  In  the  world. 
That's  my  feeling."  exclaimed  the  veteran 
Oriole  catcher. 

"Dave  will  go  out  there  and  pttc^  when 
he's  got  nothing  and  stlU  win  ball  gunes. 
Some  pitchers  dont  want  to  pitch  U  tbey 
dont  have  good  stuff.  But  Mac  wUl  go  out 
there  and  work  until  he  gets  his  good  stuff 
bock." 

NKvn  OATX  at 

"He  didnt  have  his  good  stuff  in  this 
game,  hardly  any  curve  at  all.  But  he  got  to 
a  point  where  he  was  throwing  a  good  slider 
and  a  fair  fast-boll  In  good  spots."  Etche- 
barren added.  "And  he  never  gave  In." 

Etchebarren,  who  first  caught  McNally  In 
the  minors  back  in  1961  and  his  battery- 
mate  "about  00  per  cent  of  the  time  here 
since  1W5."  offered  no  excuses  for  his  sec- 
ond-inning muff  of  Prank  Robinson^  peg  to 
the  plate.  aJlowlng  Ral  McRae  to  score  the 
Reds'  first  run  yeet«rT3ay. 

"The  b&U  Just  skidded  on  the  grass,  picked 
up  speed  and  stayed  down  8  or  8  inches  from 
Uxe  ground."  Andy  explained. 

"Prank  made  a  good  throw,  and  I  know 
he  (McRao)  Is  out  easily.  I  Just  couldnt 
catch  up  to  the  boll.  It  Just  scooted  under 
my  glove." 

Although  a  righthander,  Tony  Cloninger 
started  for  Clndnnatl,  Weaver  benched  left- 
handed- swinging  Elrod  Hendncka — slug- 
ging hero  of  the  Birds'  first  two  series 
triumphs — in  favor  of  Etchebarren  yester- 
day. 

"It's  Just  that  UcNftUy  and  Andy  have 
played  so  long  together."  the  manager  ex- 
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plained.  "They  think  together.  There's  less 
shaking  off  signs,  not  that  that's  so  impor- 
tant." 

"No,  Mac  does  not  request  Etchebarren  as 
his  catcher,"  Weaver  answered  a  question. 
"I  Just  thought  oiur  line-up  was  best  for  us 
on  this  portlcular  day.  It  seemed  like  we 
were  going  to  get  enough  runs  if  we  could 
Just  keep  the  club  from  scoring  a  lot  of 
runs 

"Of  oourse.  you  never  go  into  a  ball  game 
thinking  you're  going  to  get  as  many  runs 
as  we  did  in  this  one." 

The  crystal  ball  of  Baltimore's  clairvoyant 
baseball  boas  apparently  had  overlocAed  the 
home-run  bat  of  Dave  McNaUy. 


A  VIEW  ON  ALASKA'S  DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
veloDment  of  Alaska's  vast  resources  has 
begun.  Alaskans  are  determined  to  prog- 
ress with  this  development  using  new 
techniques  that  will  minimize  any  pos- 
sible harm  to  our  environment. 

Alaska  Governor  Keith  H.  Miller  re- 
cently appealed  to  those  in  the  Lower  48 
who  would  block  this  development  to  un- 
derstand why  our  resources  must  be  de- 
veloped and  to  recognize  that  Alaskans, 
more  than  anyone  else,  are  determined 
to  preserve  Uie  natural  beauty  of  our 
great  land. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber-October Issue  of  Pacllnes.  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Johnson,  president  of  Alaska  Barge  b 
Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  expressed  to  a 
great  degree  the  Alaska  viewpoint  on  this 
important  issue. 
X         I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Dr. 
3      Johnson's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

PftOH  L.  H.  J. 
In  an  advertisement  printed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  elsewhere,  the  Oovemor 
of  Alaska  recently  pleaded  for  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  from  the  Lower  48.  He 
.wnphsslzed  that  Alaska's  vast  resources 
nust  be  developed  U  Its  citizens  are  to 
achieve  the  standard  of  Uvlng  enjoyed  by 
moat  Americans.  He  promised  stringent  safe- 
gtiaxds  to  Insure  that  the  "economic  bless- 
ings'* offered  by  Its  resources  will  be  developed 
without  de&polUng  the  natural  wonders  of 
this   great   land. 

With  hla  sutement,  we  can  only  concur. 
As  a  company  working  wltii  Alaskans  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  counting  many 
among  Its  employees,  we  believe  that  its  peo- 
ple deserve  more  than  they  have  received. 
We  can  vouch  for  the  harshness  of  life  there 
which  Is  intensified  by  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, substandard  bousing,  primitive  roads, 
inadequate  schools  and  other  facIUties  that 
only  community  wealth  can  provide.  To  deny 
these  pioneers  the  right  to  Improve  their 
lot  because  of  our  newly-found  fastidiousness 
about  our  planet  Earth  appears  to  shift  to 
them  our  guilt  for  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Lower  48. 

The  delay  In  settling  the  native  land  claims 
and  the  concurrent  deferral  of  the  Issuonoe 
of  the  permit  for  the  pipeline  has  once  again 
worked  a  hardship  on  Alaska.  Who  cannot 
sympathize  with  their  bewilderment  over 
what  seems  to  be  uninvited  Interference  with 
their  efforts  to  control  their  destiny.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  Alaskans  a  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  profit  from  our  misdeeds 
in  the  Lower  48  and  shame  us  for  our  want 
of  faith  In  their  collective  wisdom  and  in- 
tent. 

IMWIM  H.  JOHKSON, 

Pretiiient. 


MOSCOW'S  GOOD  OFFICES  FOR 
POW'S 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
of  the  Western  Nations  this  apparently  is 
one  of  those  periods  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Various  of  the  Western  Na- 
tions, such  as  France  and  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic,  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments or  negotiations  with  Moscow. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  for 
our  long-time  allies  to  ask  Moscow  to  use 
its  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  by  Hanoi.  Cer- 
taln'y,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  supplies 
so  much  war  material  to  North  Vietnam, 
could  also  influence  that  country  to  com- 
ply with  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 
This  is  little  enough  for  us  to  ask  of  the 
U.S.8.R..  whose  very  existence  is  owing 
to  our  intervention  in  a  terrible  war  only 
one  generation  ago. 

The  simple  act  of  providing  a  list  of 
American  prisoners  held  by  Hanoi  would 
be  proof  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  some  duty  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  convention 
which  they  signed. 

It  would  also  give  enormous  comfort  to 
the  wives,  the  children,  the  parents  of 
these  prisoners  who  have  waited  so  long 
for  such  information. 


SUCCESSFUL  INTEGRATION  IN 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
fall,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  entering  its  third 
year  of  successful  elementary  school  in- 
tegration. Berkeley  is  a  city  of  121,300 
people.  It  has  a  black  school  enrollment 
of  43.7  percent  and  a  minority  group 
school  student  body  of  more  than  50 
percent:  8,600  of  Its  more  than  17.000 
elementary  school  pupils  are  bused  to 
achieve  desegregation  in  all  of  Berkeley's 
elementary  school  classrooms. 

But  Berkeley  is  not  simply  "desegre- 
gated." It  is  an  example  of  successful, 
stable  integrated  educaUon.  It  is  success- 
ful in  terms  of  cognitive  achievement. 
Reading  test  scores,  for  example,  show 
accelerated  performance  by  both  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaged  students  as  a 
result  of  integration.  But  more  impor- 
tant it  has  been  successful  in  human 
terms.  Teachers'  attitudes  toward  dis- 
advantaged students  and  their  methods 
of  teaching  have  changed  and  improved. 
Black  and  white  students  accept  and 
understand  each  other.  As  one  teacher 
has  said: 

I  think  If  we'd  done  this  10  or  15  years 
ago,  many  of  our  racial  problems  would  be 
solved  by  now.  The  chUdren  are  so  ac- 
cepting of  each  other  with  no  racism  that 
I  can  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  conuaaid  to  Senators 
an  article  entitled  "How  School  Busing 
Works  in  One  Town,"  written  by  Ger- 
trude Samuels,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  on  September 
27.  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoV), 
as  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Sept.  27, 19701 

How  SCHOOL  BoszHc  WotKs  iw  Owe  Toww 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels i 
BcBKELET.  Cauf.— Every  day  of  school. 
more  than  17  million  children,  or  more  than 
one-thlr-l  of  the  country's  total  enrollment, 
go  to  school  by  bus  bccatise  that  Is  the  best 
and  safest  way  for  them  to  get  there;  "*V. 
figure  docs  not  include  the  large  number  ^s- 
wbo  also  go  to  school  by  public  transporta- 
tion. Yet  with  the  opening  cl  the  new  school 
year,  busing  as  a  way  of  integrating  school 
systems  Is  a  major  source  of  controversy, 
disrupting  communities  all  over  the  country. 
In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  program  that  will 
send  white  children  from  the  suburbs  to 
inner-city  black  schools  this  year  has  created 
tension  and  bitterness.  In  MobUe.  Ala.,  can- 
fusion  marked  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  as  white  students  nayed  away  from 
black  schools,  to  which  they  had  been  as- 
signed in  an  effort  to  achieve  desegregation. 
while  black  students  assigned  to  white 
schools  showed  up  in  force.  "Ifs  an  asinine 
law,  and  it's  theirs  Ithe  Federal  authorities! 
and  they  can  enforce  It."  said  a  city  spokes- 
man. The  MobUe  school  district,  along  with 
Charlotte,  N.C..  and  Clarke  County  In 
Oeorgia.  filed  appeals  testing  a  broad  range 
of  school  desegregation  measures,  including 
btislng.  The  appeals  have  been  scheduled  to 
be  heard  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  new  term.  Oct.  12.  Such  Incidents 
reflect  the  findings  of  a  recent  OaUup  poll, 
which  showed  that  86  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  opposes  busing  to  achieve  rsclaUy 
balanced  schools,  an  atutude  encouraged  by 
President  Nixon's  strong  opposition  to  bus- 
ing "in  the  case  of  genuine  de  facto  segrega- 
tion." 

I  came  to  Berkeley  not  long  ago  because 
this  multiracial  city  has  maintained  s  suc- 
cessful busing  program  for  two  years.  It  Is 
the  first  city  of  more  than  100.000  people 
(population  121.300)  and  a  sizable  black 
school  eiu-oUment  (43.7  per  cent)  to  use  bus- 
ing to  achieve  total  Integration  In  all  Ito 
classrooms. 

Since  September.  1»68.  the  Berkeley  0ni- 
ned  School  District  has  been  transporting 
nearly  half  of  its  elementary  pupUs  (S.AOO 
this  year)  to  and  from  school  by  bus.  Prior 
to  1968  Its  junior  and  senior  highs  bad  long 
been  desegregated;  now  the  lower  grades  are 
also  integrated.  The  youngest  bl&ck  pupils. 
kindergarten  through  third  grade,  are  bused 
to  the  t>etter  "hill"  schools,  formerly  middle- 
class  and  predomlnanUy  white;  while  the 
older  white  children,  fourth  through  sUth 
grades,  are  bused  down  to  the  "flats"  section, 
where  the  schools  were  once  predominantly 
black-'  In  the  city's  elementary  schools  in- 
tegrated teaching  staffs  are  headed  by  eight 
white,  four  black  and  two  Oriental  prlnctpala 
For  both  races  the  last  two  school  years 
have  been  a  time  of  discovery.  In  ending 
'genuine  de  facto  segregation."  edacaWonally 
If  not  resldentlally,  the  people  had  stopped 
fleeing  from  reshty  and  begun  to  change  iL 
As  one  black  administrator  put  It:  "We 
haven't  reached  the  ultimate  yet — ^but  wefe 
showing  that  black  and  white  children  can 
study  and  work  together,  that  diversity  of 
achievement  levels  can  be  recognised  by  the 
teacher  and  worked  with." 

Berkeley's  Impressive  undertaking,  which 
has  changed  the  character  of  the  lower 
schools  and  to  some  extent  their  teaching 
techniques  and  teachers'  attttudes.  la 
dramatlr»d  dally  as  the  yellow -school  buses 
make  their  rounds. 


« The  1»40  Census  showed  Berkley's  pop- 
ulation to  be  »S.8  per  cent  Caucasian,  4  per 
cent  Negro,  2.2  per  cent  -other"  (Mexican  or 
Chlcano.  Oriental).  In  19W.  the  populaUon 
was  26  per  cent  N^ro,  6  per  cent  "other." 
Today  the  black-pupU  enroUmsnt  U  43-7 
per  cent. 
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At  6  o'clock  In  uie  moroiDg  lunshlne  on 
the  corner  of  Od&r  and  Scenic  Streets  In 
the  hlll  area,  a  score  of  white  boys  and  girla. 
9  CO  11  years  old.  are  vatung  tn  a  double  line 
chauing  with  frienils  is  they  unleash  their 
yo-yos.  The  huge  yellow  vehicle  with  "School 
Bus "  teetered  In  black  across  the  front,  pulls 
up  and  the  children  pile  in.  greeUng  the 
driver:  "Hi.  Mrs.  Gorla  .  .  .  morning.  Mrs. 
Corla."'  Mrs.  Barbara  Oorla  Is  an  attmctive 
young  mother  In  plaid  trouser  suit,  who 
has  a  daughter  in  college  and  two  children 
in  the  Berkeley  schooU.  Uke  all  the  driven. 
she  has  qualined  In  special  driving  and  first- 
aid  tetiU. 

She  returns  the  greeting,  urging  the  chil- 
dren along  ('Let's  flit  up  the  back  seats  Oiat. 
kids!"  I  to  leave  room^  for  passengers  to  come. 
The  bui.  which  holds  80.  is  one  of  26  used  by 
the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District.  As  It 
proceeds  from  one  pleasant,  wooded  neigh- 
borhood to  another,  It  makes  five  stops  in 
the  space  of  a  little  leas  than  a  mile,  picking 
up  50  more  white  and  two  black  pupUs. 
These  are  the  '•hUI*'  children  who  once  at- 
tended the  more  prestigious  schools  near 
their  homes.  They  are  weU-l>ehaved.  talking 
in  low  tones,  studying  their  books,  staring 
out  of  the  wide  windows  as  they  are  driven 
down  the  hill  through  the  commercial  area 
to  the  flats.  The  destination  Is  Longfellow 
School,  oDce  predominantly  black.  Now  It  Is 
more  than  So  per  cent  whlte- 

'Tm  glad  I  go  to  Longfellow."  12-year-old 
ULke  replies  to  a  question.  "Like  you  meet 
new  people — bUck.  Chinese.  They're  differ- 
ent from  what  you  used  to  know.  The  whole 
Whittier  gong  u  right  here."  he  adds  with 
a  laugh,  and  others  nearby  join  in.  (Whlt- 
tler  School  was  predominantly  Caucasian.) 
The  OacA  section  is  the  more  deprived  part 
of  town,  although  it  is  hardly  a  ghetto  in 
the  traditional  sense  except  tliat  the  popu- 
lation Is  almost  wholly  black.  The  neigh- 
borhood Is  neat  and  clean,  with  two-story 
frame  and  stucco  hcu*es  and  trim  lawns. 
At  8:20  the  bus  pulls  up  at  LongJeilow  (for 
fourth  to  sUith  graders) .  a  low  mass  of  build- 
ings that  resembles  a  barracks.  A  palm  tree 
riies  above  the  playground.  Mrs.  Ooria  de- 
pOEitR  her  busload — "Don't  forget  your  books! 
Have  a  nice  day  I"  Then  she  turns  the  bus 
and  staru  out  on  her  second  ro\ito.  still  m 
the    flau. 

At  Sacramento  and  Ward  Strreia.  black 
children  are  walUng.  younger  than  the  Long- 
fellow group,  neatly  dresMd.  plaits  berlb- 
boned.  shoes  shined.  After  several  such  plck- 
upa.  the  bus  beads  back  to  the  best  part 
of  town  In  the  hills.  As  it  travels  up  the 
steep  streets,  the  children  gaxe  out  at  the 
beautiful,  landscaped  homes,  with  their  mag- 
nolia trees,  palnu  and  Ivied  lawns.  It  taker 
skill  and  nerve  to  maneuver  the  big  bus  on 
the  steepest  grades,  and  the  noise  from  these 
younger  children  la  so  deafening  that  Mrs. 
Oona  finally  has  to  remonstrate-  "Lefe  all 
quiet  down,  please.  ...  I  dont  want  anvone 
stazMStng  upT" 

The  busload  is  more  outgoing,  noisier, 
gayer  than  the  previous  passengers.  Slx-Tear- 
oW  Phyllis.  In  yellow  sweater  snd  an  Afro 
cot.  likes  the  bus  ride  "because  I  can  read." 
Karen.  In  plaid  coat  and  canTing  a  rolled-up 
umbrella,  says:  "Hillside's  cool*  I  like  paint- 
ing." But  Royal.  9.  In  Karen's  class,  shrugs: 
"Well.  I'd  rather  be  In  Longfellow,  because 
It's  in  my  neighborhood." 
Some  kids  chant  a  song: 

"My  mother  gave  me  a  nickel 
My  father  gave  me  a  dime. 
My  sister  gave  me  a  boytrtend 
Who  kissed  me  all  the  time." 

On  a  hilltop  overlooking  San  Francisco 
Bay,  we  reach  Hillside  School — kindergarten 
to  third  grade.  lu  gracious  two-story  Tudor- 
style  main  building,  modeled  altar  an  Kng- 
llah  estate,  stands  behind  thick  shrubberr. 
•The  large  playground  is  well-equipped. 

"  "Bye  Marie  .  .  Karen."  Mrs.  Gorla  aays, 
helping  the  children  off.  They  chorus  affec- 


tionate good-bys.  To  Mrs.  GorU  these  are  'my 
children."'  "Have  a  nice  day."  she  calls. 

The  city  that  has  adopted  this  elaborate 
busing  schedule  is  one  of  the  loveliest  In  the 
country-  Berkeley  has  a  temperate  climate 
and  splendid  vlstaa  of  green  hills,  exotic 
gardens  and  the  Golden  Gate.  It  has  no 
dreary  core  ghetto  like  those  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Washington:  yet  the  southwest 
section  of  town,  while  no  slum,  Ls  certainly 
segregated.  Berkeley  voted  against  a  fair- 
housing  ordinance  so  as  to  maintain  residen- 
tial segregation;  Negro  unemplo>-nient  some- 
times rises  to  20  per  cent  compared  with  a 
white-unemployment  rate  ol  5  per  cent. 

Berkeley's  best-known  asset  Is  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  grandfather  of  the 
student  and  teacher  protest  muvementa  and 
biggest  employer  In  town,  providing  jobs  for 
about  one-third  of  the  50,000  working  resi- 
dents— from  professors,  scientists  and  ad- 
ministrators to  guards,  clerks,  tradesmen. 
etc.  The  city  Is  a  community  of  contradic- 
tions: old-timers,  retired  persons  and  Birch 
Society  types  contrast  with  Nobel  Prize 
winners  and  educators  with  liberal  and  radi- 
cal views;  With  the  long-haired,  scruffy 
young  adults  of  Telegraph  Avenue,  and  the 
Black  Panthers  whose  national  headquarters 
are  now  here 

Busing  and  the  Integrated  achool  program 
It  Implements  didn't  happen  in  Berkeley 
overnight.  They  would  never  have  come 
about  without  the  persistent,  aggressive  Ini- 
tiative of  leaders  In  the  black  community, 
and  a  courageous,  liberalized  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Liberalization  began  In  1»6;  when 
black  and  white  groups  favoring  a  new  edu- 
cational approach  managed  to  elect  three 
representatives  to  the  board,  among  them 
its  first  black  member.  Initial  recommen- 
daUons  for  fully  Integrated  classes.  sUrtlng 
m  the  elementary  grades,  stirred  a  bitter 
dispute  culnunatlng  In  1904  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  by  a  parents'  association  --up- 
ported  by  the  local  newspaper.  The  Berkeley 
Gazette,  to  impeach   the  board. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  civic  forces 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Net!  V.  SuUlvan.i 
a  powerful  Innovator  who  became  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  1984.  assembled  data 
on  how  Integration  could  be  achieved. 
Through  the  media  and  mails,  school  officials 
also  Invited  education  speclallata  and  the 
public  to  submit  plana  for  desegregating  the 
schools. 

Of  50  such  plana  submitted,  five  were 
finally  chosen  for  closer  study  by  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty  groups  and  civic  lead- 
era.  Discussions  were  held  tn  P.-T.-A.  groups, 
churches,  community  centers,  private  homes. 
Questions  were  raised:  Why  not  close  all  the 
blick  schools,  as  the  city  of  Sacramento  had 
done,  and  bus  the  black  children  to  the 
white  schools?  Could  white  teachers  work 
with  black  children'?  Would  ab«orptian  of 
blacks  in  a  Caucasian  culture  preserve  the 
proud  idenuiy  or  the  blacks?  There  were 
pleas  from  some  to  "stop  the  whole  thing." 

In  late  1967  a  staff  advisory  council  on 
Integration  voted  unanimously  for  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  K-3.  4-6  plan.  No 
school  would  be  closed  or  sold.  There  would 
be  no  more  busing  of  black  children  to  white 
schools  in  some  condescending  spirit  of  pa- 
ternalism. There  would  be  a  rezonlng  of  the 
existing  system  as  well  as  marked  changes 
within  the  classroom. 

Experimentally,  all  elementary  school 
teachers  now  entered  a  "teacher  exchange 
program."  black  teachers  going  Into  the  hill 
schools  and  white  teachers  to  tbe  flats  for 
a  brief  period:  and  In  a  "dry  run."  more  than 
200  black  children  were  bused  to  white 
schools.  In  January.  1968.  the  plan  was 
adopted   by   the  school   board   at  a   public 


■  Now  Commlealoner  of  Ediu^atlon  In  Mas- 
jachusetta.  Hla  book,  "Now  Is  The  Time'' 
(Indiana  tTnlverslty  Preas).  with  a  foreword 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  recalls  the 
history  of  integration  in  the  Berkeley  schools 


meeting.  The  changeover  now  belongs  to  his- 
tory. The  buses  began  to  roll  the  following 
September. 

Berkeley's  K-3.  4-6  program  reorganised 
tbe  entire  elementary  school  system  by  di- 
viding the  city  into  four  attendance  zones, 
each  coutaming  one  large  4-6  (fourth 
through  sixth  grade)  school  and  several  K-a 
(kindergarten  through  third  grade)  schools. 
The  busing  pattern  was  developed  by  com- 
puters. First,  a  card  for  each  school  child 
was  prepared  containing  Information  on  age. 
race,  address  and  school  was  fed  into  com- 
puters at  the  mucUclpal  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ter. The  results  of  this  study  guided  the 
school  district's  Office  of  Transportation  in 
working  out  'ride  zones"  for  3.500  children. 
<  These  zones  covered  routes  and  stopping 
points  where  buses  could  pick  up  and  de- 
liver children  safely  at  designated  times.) 
•  Walk  zones"  were  similarly  devised  for  5,100 
cluldren  who  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  their  clbises  Before  the  busing  plan  went 
Into  effect,  each  parent  received  a  cord  ex- 
plaining about  routes  and  schedules.  Par- 
ents were  even  taken  on  dry  runs  on  the 
buses  to  ease  any  fears  concerning  the  safetv 
of  their  children. 

Along  with  the  new  busing  plan,  Berkeley 
nndertook  another  Innovation,  an  approach 
to  classroom  teaching  embodying  the  con- 
cept of  heterogeneity.  For  Berkeley.  In  fact, 
the  cornerstone  of  Its  busing -to-lnt«grat« 
program  Is  the  heterogeneous  classroom  with 
Us  basic  proposition  that.  In  a  purallstic  so- 
ciety, mutual  benefits  accrue  to  all  races 
when  they  are  brought  together  lor  learning 
purposes. 

Before  integration,  the  hUl  teacbera  had 
worked  with  homogeneous  classes  of  white 
children  representing  basically  the  same  so- 
cio-economic background  and  mlddle-claas 
values  and  grouped  according  to  ability  and 
performance  within  the  classroom.  Down  In 
the  flats,  teachers,  both  black  and  white,  had 
similarly  worked  with  their  predominantly 
black  children,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
behind  the  white  children  In  terms  of  the 
basic  skills — reading,  laneuage.  mathematics. 
Under  the  ability-grouping  program,  some- 
times  called  "tracking,"  children  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  eventually  entered  the  more 
rigid  "tracking"  systems  of  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schof^s.  This  practice  couJd.  and 
often  did.  label  a  child  for  his  entire  school 
life  rHe'e  a  No.  3"  or  "he's  a  No.  7.  the 
'dumb'  track.") 

According  to  Mrs.  Harriett  G.  Wood,  a 
black  administrator  who  taught  here  for  a 
doeen  years  and  is  now  director  of  elementary 
education :  "The  basic  problem  was  that 
black  ktds  had  been  getting  an  inferior  edu- 
cation before  integration.  In  their  old  schools. 
there  was  a  sort  of  overriding.  deblUlatlng. 
low  self-image  that  becomes  a  kind  of  vicious- 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Kids  should  see 
thcmselve.t  In  the  whole  society." 

As  worked  out  here,  heterogeneity,  oonald- 
cred  the  ideal  Integration,  deliberately  ere* 
ated  racially  balanced  claases.  These  were  not 
merely  composites  of  all  races  but  also  con- 
tained a  broad  range  of  intellectual  ability. 
all  the  way  from  mentally  gifted  children 
to  the  slower  learners  In  the  "normal"  range. 
This  approach  was  adopted  partly  becauae 
of  the  black  community's  demand  that  Its 
children  receive  education  of  the  same  qual- 
ity that  tbe  whites  enjoyed  (tests  had  shown 
that  black  children  In  black  schools  simply 
did  not  do  as  well  as  whites).  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  In  real,  everyday  life  peo- 
ple have  to  deal  with  many  racial  types  and 
many  kinds  of  mental  ability,  Berkeley 
wanted  all  of  Its  children  to  function  ade- 
quately In  that  real  society. 

The  1968  changeover  meant  that  educators 
had  to  find  effective  ways  of  teaching  In  a 
class  compoeed  of  children  of  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds,  different  achieve- 
ment levels  and  different  life  styles.  The  for- 
mer ability  groupings  were  dropped,  for  it 
was  recognized   that,   without  breaJdnc  up 
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the  old  'tracking"  system  which  separated 
quick  learners  from  slower  ones,  busing 
would  still  mean  segregated  classes  and 
would  perpetuate  the  old  superiority  and 
inferiority  feelings. 

"Tracking"  was  replaced  to  some  extent  by 
"performance  groups,"  but  these  were  so 
flexible  that,  as  children  Improved  In  read- 
ing, math  and  science,  they  could  move  freely 
from  one  grouping  to  another  within  the 
game  class.  As  Theodore  F.  Blitz,  principal 
of  Hillside,  put  It:  "The  old  homogeneous 
class  tended  to  take  away  any  educaUonal 
stimulation  and  opportunity  from  those  who 
were  designated  for  the  lower  track.  Our  goal 
now  Is  to  help  children  to  function  academi- 
cally tn  the  heterogeneous  class,  whether  at 
a  study  asslgiunent.  a  work  assignment,  a 
reading  assignment,  or  Independently. 

"This  Is  a  vast  Improvement.  We're  finding 
that  our  able  students  are  going  Just  as  far, 
and  making  Just  the  same  kind  of  progress, 
moreover,  as  they  did  in  the  basic  skills  be- 
fore IntegraUon.  There's  been  no  sacrifice. 
because  able  learners  go  ahead  In  ^plte  of 
what  any  school  Is  doing.  They  have  the 
ability  to  learn  and  to  create  a  class  atmoa- 
phere  in  which  they — and  others — can 
learn," 

As  an  example  of  the  new,  flexible,  hetero- 
geneous class  in  action,  aeven  children  in  a 
second-grade  reading  group,  a  unit  ranging 
from  slow  to  very  fast  learners,  were  ana- 
lyzing a  main  idea  in  a  paragraph  and  learn- 
ing vowel  sounds.  Later  a  group  in  the  some 
class,  all  accelerated  readers,  worked  on  some 
stories  about  horses,  sharing  their  informa- 
tion together.  These  advanced  readers  were 
going  at  their  own  pace,  too. 

I  visited  many  classes  In  Berkeley,  focus- 
ing mainly  on  two  schools — Hillside  4 K-3), 
a  prestlglouE  hill  school  once  considered  ra- 
cially Impregnable,  and  Longfellow  (4-6)  in 
the  flats,  becauae  It  is  the  largest  Intermedl- 

(^  ate  school,  to  which  Hillside  eventually  sends 
5      Us  youngsters. 

Hillside  has  375  children,  44  per  cent  of 
whom  are  black,  and  31  teachers,  including 
four  part-time  specialist  aides  for  remedial 
reading.  Tbe  white  pupils  are  mainly  from 
hill  or  mid-Berkeley  families  where  often 
both  parents  have  university  degrees.  The 
blacks  are  mainly  from  poor,  working-class 
families. 

The  emphasis  at  Hillside,  as  at  other  ele- 
mentary schools.  Is  on  reading,  for  many  of 
tbe  black  children  are  limited  in  their  use  of 
language,  a  serious  handicap.  Reading  and 
the  language  skills  are,  of  course,  essential 
In  coping  with  other  subjects  Uke  math,  so- 
cial studies,  science.  When  you  can't  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  lu  the  classroom,  it 
t>ecomes  too  painful  to  t>e  there:  the  young- 
sters begin  to  slide  and  the  result  is  often 
avoidance,  anger,  escape,  truancy  or  worse. 

Under  one  technique  adopted  at  Hillside, 
teachers  employ  a  '■language- experience  ap- 
proach"— the  chUd'8  own  vocabulary  be- 
comee  his  reading  vocabulary.  A  first-grader, 
for  example,  may  be  fascinated  by  racing  cars 
and  have  words  relating  to  them  In  his  vo- 
cabulary. Instead  of  being  compelled  to  study 
words  familiar  to  boys  and  girls  who  live  tn 
the  suburbs  but  which  he  can't  grasp  or 
"see,"  the  youngster  Is  Invited  to  tell  a  story 
m  his  own  words  about  racing  cara.  The 
teacher  types  out  his  story  and  then  helps 
him  to  read  It.  identifying  the  words  and 
learning  tbe  sounds  that  the  letters  repre- 
sent. 

In  the  language-arts  class  of  Mrs.  Patsy 
Tanabe,  a  Chinese- American,  the  decks  of  tbe 
children,  black  and  white,  boys  and  girls — are 
pushed  close  together.  Nine-year-old  Lyanne 
reads  her  story  to  the  class:  "I  went  on  a 
hike.  We  were  crossing  a  river  when  Dennis 
spotted  a  bumed-out  tree  and  went  the  long 
way  thinking  It  was  a  Jungle.  ..."  A  black 
boy,  listening  intently,  breaks  in  with  ques- 
tions about  the  Jungle.  Lyanne  explains  she 
invented  that  part. 


"There  had  been  a  tendency."  Mrs.  Tanabe 
told  me  later,  "for  the  more  verbal  white  kids 
to  speak  more  often — they've  got  more  to  say. 
The  black  kids  tended  to  listen  and  not  par- 
ticipate as  actively."  So  Mrs.  Tanabe  devised 
her  own  incentives  to  encourage  the  black 
pupils  (and  some  ahy  whites)  to  be  less  in- 
hibited. One  was  a  "Speech  Certificate"  bear- 
ing an  impressive  gold  seal.  Children  could 
earn  this  by  bringing  In  original  stories 
about  some  happening  and  reading  their 
storlee  to  the  class.  Now  many  more  black 
children,  working  for  a  certificate,  arc  volun- 
teering to  speak  out  and  share  their  Ideas. 

"I'm  getting  tbe  ones  who  have  never 
spoken  even  one  word  lu  class."  Mrs.  Tanabe 
said  with  pride,  "and  they're  good  talkers 
now." 

In  tbe  room  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Jukes,  a 
large,  vibrant  woman,  whose  husband  and 
three  children  are  aU  teachers,  books  by  the 
score  are  piled  belter-skelier  on  cbskirs.  crates, 
window  ledges,  desks  and  ahelves.  Mrs.  Jukes 
teaches  second  and  third  grades  together  In 
tandem.  With  the  changeover  of  the  hetero- 
geneous class,  such  mult  1- age  groupings, 
combining  two  or  more  grades,  are  not  un- 
common. Mrs.  Jukes  has  found  them  "very 
exciting,  very  challenging." 

Among  her  26  children  are  11  "high  po- 
tentials," Including  secoud-graders  doing 
third-grade  work,  and  two  so-called  E.B. 
(emotlona'.ly  handicapped)  block  children. 

"The  beginning  of  this  year  worried  me," 
she  said.  "There  were  some  children  so  edu- 
cationally deprived  they  couldn't  read  C-A-T. 
Now  they're  doing  beautifully,  and  that's 
what  matters  to  me,  tbe  growth  of  the  chil- 
dren. Many  of  them  don't  have  books  In  their 
homes.  So,  as  you  can  &ee.  I  make  books  and 
materials  available  to  them.  When  they  come 
to  me.   they're  coming   to  books." 

June  Long,  a  young,  mlnl-sklrted  black 
teacher  with  a  red  Afro  cut.  now  on  leave  to 
work  on  her  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  chaired  the  advisory  committee 
that  created  what  Is  considered  Berkeley's 
most  Important  tool  for  orienting  teachers 
In  the  new  methods:  an  In-service  training 
program  in  minority  history  and  culttire  de- 
signed to  help  teachers,  white  and  black,  who 
may  have  hangups  about  racially  mixed 
classes 

"As  a  black  person  in  this  culture,"  she 
told  me  In  her  soft,  slightly  cynical  tones,  "I 
am  not  Interested  In  helping  develop  cultural 
mulattos  out  of  black  children.  I  am  inter- 
ested In  the  positives  of  a  school  environ- 
ment— in  the  honest  exchange  and  sharing  of 
life  styles  and  beliefs  and  values  I'm  con- 
cerned that  children  learn  to  think — and  I 
don't  mean  think  what  I  think  or  what  I 
tell  you  to  thmk,  but  to  use  the  basic  tools 
to  think  Independently." 

Hillside  typically  has  about  40  children 
(10  per  cent)  with  severe  reading  problems 
requiring  a  specialist's  attention.  Of  these, 
30  are  black.  In  a  small,  quiet  room,  for 
hourly  periods  each  week,  these  pupils  clus- 
ter around  Mrs.  Brenda  Starblrd.  who  works 
with  them  on  basic  sounds.  "TH"  Is  printed 
on  the  blackboard  and  tbe  youngsters  make 
wfirdi!  as  they  follow  the  teacher's  lips : 
"THlmble  .  .  .  THlrk  ,  .  "  They  ore  8-  and 
9-vear  olds  doing  first-grade  work. 

Not  all  of  the  teachers  experience  the 
same  problems  In  the  heterogeneous  class- 
room. Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Russell,  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  at  Hillside,  says  firmly:  "1 
didn't  want  to  change  my  teaching  tech- 
niques as  the  black  children  came — to  'teach 
down'  to  them,  t  simply  wanted  to  maintain 
my  high  learning  expectations  for  all  the 
children.  On  the  whole  I've  not  been  dis- 
appointed. I'd  had  children  with  reading 
difficulties  before,  and  actually  the  new- 
comers didn't  present  that  many  problems. 
What  X  did  change  was  one  teaching  ap- 
proach— more  individualized  Instruction 
than  ever  before.  And  In  changing,  maybe 
becoming  a  better  teacher  in  the  process." 

Like  all  of  Berkeley's  certificated  penon- 


nel.  Mrs.  Russell  bad  been  In  tbe  "teacher 
exchange  program"  prior  to  integration  when 
for  a  week  or  more,  black  and  white  teacben 
had  traded  classes  and  taken  orlentatton 
courses.  While  this  apparently  did  not  affect 
her  approach  to  teaching,  it  had  changed 
one  attitude:  "I  find  that  I've  become  more 
physical — showing  more  affection  and  praise 
than  ever  before."  she  said.  "These  little 
ones  are  much  more  responsive  than  tbe 
white  children,  more  loving  in  some  ways. 
I  suppoae  I  began  responding  to  what  I  was 
getting  from  them.  Do  you  want  my  honest 
opinion  now?  I  think  if  we'd  done  this  10 
or  IS  years  ago.  many  of  our  racial  problems 
would  be  solved  by  now.  The  children  are 
so  accepting  of  each  other,  with  no  racism 
that  I  can  see." 

Longfellow  (4-6)  School  Is  known  aa  a 
University  of  California  laboratory  school. 
attracting  large  numbers  of  teachers  tn 
training.  Corridor  walls  proclaim  in  dozens  of 
sl^ns  Bod  posters  that  learning  is  "In": 
"Reading  Is  cool,  man!"  "Brain  Power  Is  a 
Swmgln'  Thing! '  The  school  Is  so  large  that 
Us  37  teachers  and  1,050  pupUs  have  been 
divided  into  two  sections  to  bring  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents  into  closer  contact  in 
smaller  administrative   unit£. 

The  teachers  work  in  teams,  each  teacher 
ou  a  team  taking  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing materials  in  his  field.  This  system,  as  one 
official  put  It,  recogniEes  that  a  teacher  is 
human  and  can't  always  relate  to  every  child 
In  the  class;  if  one  teacher  can't,  another 
on  the  team  probably  can — and  the  child.  In- 
stead of  being  stuck  with  an  "I-hate- teacher" 
attitude,  can  communicate  with  some  adult 
instead  of  feeling  rebuffed.  The  approach 
makes  for  a  "buUt-ln  compassion"  for  both 
teacher  and  chUd. 

The  curriculum  provides  black  studies  for 
all  students,  black  and  white.  In  one  black- 
studies  classroom.  Mrs.  Bayonne  Holmes,  a 
handsome  young  black  teacher  In  dashlkl 
and  high  Afro  cut,  guides  her  racially  oUxed 
class  of  10-  and  11-year-olds  through  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  black  man  in  America,  using 
a  film  Etrlp  entitled  "The  Fight  For  Our 
Rights — The  Right  To  Vote." 

"We're  all  made  of  tbe  same  ctufl — and  we 
all  feel  the  same  way,  well,  moet  of  us,"  one 
white  boy  blurts  out. 

Not  all  teachers  at  Longfellow  have  multi- 
graded  classes,  but  the  trend  is  certainly  In 
that  direction;  In  fact,  some  schools  have 
gone  over  completely  to  multiple- grade  teach- 
ing. Miss  Jo  Ann  Cheeeeman.  a  white  teacher, 
middleaged  and  motherly,  who  taught  In 
predominantly  white  schools  before,  has 
fourth,  flith  and  sixth  grades  among  the  39 
children  in  her  class.  I  aoked  if  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  teach  three  grades  tn  one  class- 
room. 

"Difficult?  Yes.  This  Is  a  fantastic  range." 
she  said,  "with  .some  sixth  grade  children 
who  don't  know  the  difference  between  a 
sentence  and  a  question,  all  tbe  way  up  to 
children  doing  compound  sentences  and  bril- 
liantly creative  reports." 

"But  I've  learned,  too."  she  went  on  sud- 
denly. 

"Like  Wnat?" 

"Like  kids  are  kids!  I  bad  fears  of  how  Z 
was  going  to  handle  this  diversity.  I  bad  im- 
pressions— what  to  twware  of.  the  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  blacks.  And  It  turned 
out."  Bhe  went  on  quietly,  "they  were  .  .  . 
kids.  The  main  difference  I  found  out  about 
tbem  was  that  they  were  poor. 

"Now  I  guess  it's  me  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  ^'ery  divergent  children. 

■T  can  do  it.  I'm  seeing  results  I  have  one 
boy.  10  years  old  and  black,  he  was  a  tngbt- 
ened  child,  a  grade  level  below  the  claea.  Bell 
never  set  the  world  on  fire.  He  had  great  dif- 
ficulty In  listening  and  then  translating  any- 
thing into  action.  He  made  a  lot  of  growth 
this  year.  He  needs  polish,  but  I  can't  keep 
blm  busy  enough.  I  give  him  five  days  to 
do  a  report,  and  he  brings  It  In  within  three. 
Before  buxtog  he  would  have  seen  only  black 
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kids,  poor  work  bablta.  poor  scbool  modetJ. 
like  hlmeeir  It  wasn't  the  'In'  tblniE  t*^  leam 
as  It  is  now," 

A  large  black  girl  of  10  came  up  to  listen. 
She  hung  on  Miss  Cheeaeman.  then  shook 
her  up  with:  "My  caualn.  he's  17.  and  he's 
in  Jr.il.  Someone  put  a  gun  at  his  •tomach 
and  him  and  my  cousin  are  in  Jatl  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace."  She  said  It  routinely,  as 
though  relating  a  simple  fact  of  life  m  the 
flavs. 

Heading  the  staff  and  a  symbol  of  the  new 
order  Is  31 -year-old  Richard  Bun'er.  young- 
est principal  In  the  district.  A  tail,  dynamic 
black  man  with  a  high  Afro,  he  Is  a  well- 
known  figure  in  classes  and  on  the  play- 
ground in  his  brightly -colored  shirts  and 
blMcrs.  He  taught  in  the  Berkeley  and  neigh- 
boring Richmond  schcnsls  and  is  currently 
working  en  his  doctorate  at  the  tJnlveralty  of 
Callfornln. 

■I'm  aiming  for  the  sort  of  experience 
here."  he  said,  'that  really  turns  kids  on,  pro- 
vides them  with  the  tools  they  need  to  be 
successful  in  living  and  later  in  working. 
Too  often  in  school,  teachers  turn  students 
off.  Putting  black  and  white  children  side  by 
side  In  a  classroom  Is  only  a  first  step.  The 
Blpnlflcant  thing  is  to  get  them  to  relate 
to  each  other,  speak  to  each  other,  care  about 
each  other.  That  is  our  role  as  educators. 
When  these  human  relatlonshlpR  become  real. 
then  we're  moving  on  our  baste  objective, 
which  Is  intefTTBtlon  This  will  cut  across 
the  whole  district  then,  and  uot  Just  the 
classrooms  " 

At  Longfellow,  as  in  many  other  schools  I 
visited,  adult  volunteers  have  been  helping 
as  instructional  aides,  some  for  psy  (three 
days  a  week),  aome  "on  their  own"  for  the 
pure  fun  of  tutoring.  The  district's  School 
Resource  Volunteers — parents,  university 
students,  other  residents — Increased  from 
600  In  Iftes  to  nearly  BOO  this  year. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Gilbert,  who  teschea  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  tandem  at  Colum- 
bus Scbool  In  the  poorest  section  of  the  fiats, 
depends  heavily  on  her  aide  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween school  and  community.  "So  many 
families  think  If  you  just  send  a  child 
through  the  door,  hell  learn."  she  said . 
"But  every  teacher  knows  that  what  a  chUd 
can  learn  depends  on  hu  erperienoes  inside 
and  outside  the  school."  There  are  several 
black  teacher-aldea  at  Columbus,  young 
mothers  from  the  neighborhoods,  who  had 
In-service  training  to  help  tutor  slower  chil- 
dren. "This  gives  the  child  a  model  whom 
they  can  easily  identify  with,  and  aUo  helps 
to  ease  my  way  with  the  child." 

Another  of  Mrs.  Gilbert's  Innovations  is 
the  "learning  team."  Periodically  the  class  Is 
divided,  (by  placing  the  desks  In  circles)  Into 
six  teams  with  the  aptest  students  acting  as 
leaders  In  this  way,  as  the  teams  study  a 
math  or  science  concept,  the  fast  learners 
stimulate  the  slow  ones,  helping  them  to 
think  through  an  idea.  Mrs.  Gilbert  finds 
tba.t  such  new  teaching  tools  also  give  her 
Insights  as  a  teacher  into  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  that  she  must  meet. 

It  U  sometimes  argued  that  Berkeley  Is 
atypical  because  ot  lu  unique  assets,  physical 
and  intellectual  Tet  for  a  city  of  Its  size 
with  It-t  ethnic  and  housing  pcttems.  It  does 
reflect  the  problems  in  interracial  communi- 
ties everywhere. 

Before  Berkeley  undertook  Its  busing  pro- 
gram, five  major  objections  were  raised:  (1) 
It  would  mean  too  much  moving  around  for 
the  children:  (2)  busing  would  be  too  com- 
plicated and  Inefficient;  (3)  It  would  pro- 
voke a  white  oiodus;  (4)  disciplinary  prob- 
lems with  strong  racial  overtones  would  de- 
velop; ifi)  the  new  sociological  emphasis 
would  dilute  the  quality  of  education. 

In  fact,  recent  studies  show:  (I)  less  than 
half  of  the  elementary  children  are  actually 
using  buses;  r2)  routings  were  worked  out 
so  carefully  that  no  bus  takes  more  than 
half  an  hour  for  pickup  and  delivery  of 
passengers.  (The  actual  coat  of  busing  is 
negligible — less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  achool 


budget,  which  works  out  to  45  cents  a  day 
per  pupil.) 

(3)  Some  people  did  move  becnuse  of  bus- 
ing (they  moved  becau£e  of  taxes,  too.)  but 
as  shown  in  the  schools*  racial  census,  the 
shift  was  under  2  per  cent.  (4t  There  have 
been  disciplinary  problems,  moatly  during 
the  first  year,  but  nothing  of  a  slgnlflcuotly 
racial  na^ure. 

(5)  It  la  the  Issue  of  academic  achieve- 
ment that  has  generated  the  most  heat 
among  educators  and  parents.  It  is.  of  oourse, 
too  early  for  conclusive  studies  of  the  ultl- 
mat«  effect  that  Berkeley's  new  s'yle  of 
schooling  will  have  on  quality  education.  But 
local  foes  of  Integration,  and  some  liberals. 
using  a  set  of  figures  d'sLrlbuted  six  months 
after  busing  str.ried.  argue  that  academic 
ekcellence  is  being  sacrificed.  School  board 
officials  and  other  experts,  using  more  current 
daia.  say  there  Is  no  proof  that  this  is 
happening. 

The  critics  have  attacked  the  school  board 
for  "the  academic  failure  of  the  Berkeley 
schools."  basing  their  charge  chiefly  on  the 
results  of  the  standard  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  (S.A.T  )  administered  in  the  spring  of 
1989.  According  to  those  S.A.T.  scores,  the 
highest  achievers  in  the  sixth  grade,  for  ex- 
ample, had  fallen  below  their  potential:  they 
should  have  been  doing  better  than  93  out 
of  100  atudenu.  it  was  argued,  white  actu- 
ally they  were  only  doing  better  than  67  out 
of  100. 

But  the  school  administrators  hold  that 
such  traditional  data  are  not  true  Indtcatord 
of  achievement  or  potential,  especially  among 
minority  populations,  being  based  arbitrarily 
on  reading  skill.  By  last  fall,  even  the  state 
government — no  supporter  of  busing — bad 
Itself  switched  from  the  old  S.A.T.  method 
of  scoring  students  to  the  new  C.T.B.S..  or 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  Ac- 
cording to  school  administrators,  test  figures 
ior  last  spring,  using  the  C.T3.S..  showed 
no  significant  difference  between  perform- 
ance of  pre-  and  post- Integration  classes  of 
the  first  six  grades. 

As  for  reading  Itself,  ECbool  spokesmen 
point  out.  reading  test  figures  are  actually 
beginning  to  show  a  significant  difference 
between  performance  of  pre-  and  post-Inte- 
gration classes  of  ibe  first  six  grades, 
whether  the  children  are  high  or  low  achiev- 
ers. Before  integration,  low-achlevtng  atu- 
denu  grew  from  4  to  7  months  In  one  year's 
time.  The  post -integration  rate,  based  on  lut 
spring's  figures,  shows  a  growth  of  6  to  11 
months  for  this  group.  The  high  achievers, 
before  integration,  made  from  10  to  13 
months'  growth  during  the  school  year;  post- 
in  tegraUon  figures  show  13  to  IS  months' 
growth. 

"For  the  future,  asks  Dr.  Arthur  D\im- 
bacher,  coordinator  of  evaluation  for  the 
Berkeley  schools,  "why  shouldn't  we  hope  for 
tests  to  aseeoB  growth  In  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes? These  domains  involving  feellugE, 
values,  responses  are  harder  to  measure." 

Now  as  court-ordered  busing  to  desegregate 
schools  conUnuee  to  disrupt  other  conunu- 
mues,  the  fears  and  opposition  here  in  Berk- 
eley have  declined.  A  survey  conducted  be- 
fore busing  Indicated  that  &a  per  cent  of 
Berkeley's  parents  oppoeed  the  Idea  (70  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  parents  were  In  favor  of 
It).  Recent  estimates  show  only  about  30 
per  cent  opposed. 

Dr.  Richard  Foster,  euccessor  to  Dr.  Sulli- 
van as  EUperlntendent  of  schools,  told  me: 
"I've  been  here  over  a  year  and  never  get 
a  qucsUoD  on  busing.  Berkeley  in  my  Judg- 
ment Is  paat  the  stage  of  discussing  that. 
Busing  as  an  argument,"  the  heavy-set  man 
with  bushy,  white  sideburns  went  on  in  a 
hard  tone.  "Is  an  acceptable  escape  for  rac- 
ism. People  can't  say  they're  really  afraJd  of 
having  their  children  exposed  to  the  black 
race,  so  they  use  biulng  as  their  excuse  for 
opposing  integration.  Yet  In  a  pliu^llstic  so- 
ciety, it's  through  the  early  aaBoctatlon  that 
you  learn  lOVlng — plurallatlc  loving— Isn't 
It?" 


It  will  take  some  years  to  make  a  reliable 
assessment  of  how  the  innovators — the  civic 
leaders  and  the  educators — feel  about  their 
system,  but  some  reports  are  noteworthy. 
Superintendent  Foster  has  noted  among  the 
"positives"  "the  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
spirit  of  the  teachers,  aides  .  .  .  lay  citiaena 
and  volunteers,  all  working  cooperatively  to 
make  our  program  succeed."  Among  the 
"negatives":  The  feeling  of  some  parents  that 
bright  children  were  not  having  a  fair  share 
of  teacher  attention  because  of  time  spent 
on  discipline  problems;  some  teachers'  un- 
recognized biases  toward  both  black  and 
white  children. 

One  principal  on  the  other  hand,  has  com- 
mented: "My  most  singular  'positive'  la  the 
growth  I  have  seen  In  my  totsl  staff  as 
teachers  and  human  beings.  Some  have 
grown  more  than  others;  some  had  farther 
to  go;  some  may  never  'make  It.'  But  for  the 
most  part,  teachers  are  working  harder,  learn- 
ing more,  teaching  more,  and  growing  more 
than  I  had  ever  anticipated  The  kids  are 
beautiful.  Some  of  them  wont  make  It  either, 
but  most  will." 

Mrs.  Wood,  director  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, puts  It  this  way:  "When  you  desegregate 
every  school,  then  every  classroom  Is  going 
to  have  proportionate  black  kids  and  white 
kids.  So  there  was  no  need  for  any  teacher 
to  rush  toward  these  former  white  or  former 
black  schools.  That  was  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  two-way  busing  that  we  achieved 
here.  I  think  teachers  have  learned  from  the 
Integration  experience  and  that  parents  have 
profited  from  It,  too. 

"I  would  assume  that  the  public  schools, 
even  these  at  Berkeley,  have  not  been  Im- 
munized against  all  of  the  things  of  our 
society  that  Inculcate  racism  In  us.  There 
Is  latent  racism  In  teachers  throughout  the 
nation,  though  I  feel  we  have  fewer  of  them 
here.  Good  teachers  are  adjusting  to  children 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  actually  need  to 
learn,  not  on  color.  In  poor  teachers  It  shows 
up  in  such  things  as  low  expectation  of 
blacks,  a  sort  of  rationalization  that  'the 
poor  things  cant  do  this,'  say  with  a  math 
assignment,  and  accepting  a  half-done  paper 
from  a  black,  while  Insisting  that  the  Cauca- 
sian student  perform  as  directed." 

"Some  may  change  during  their  In-servlce 
training,"  adds  Bernard  Flanagan,  director 
of  certificated  personnel,  who  also  heads  the 
teacher  recruitment  program,  "or  for  all  we 
know  some  may  not  want  to  change,  and 
get  out  for  themselves.  The  usual  reason  Is 
the  offer  of  employment  elsewhere,  never 
racism.* " 

Among  the  1,000  teachers  working  In  the 
Berkeley  schools,  there  la  today  a  10  percent 
turnover  (leaves  of  absence,  retirement,  res- 
ignation)— the  same  turnover  rate  as  be- 
fore busing.  Although  last  spring  there  were 
only  34  openings  on  the  teaching  staff,  the 
district  received  more  than  8.000  applica- 
tions. 

Among  those  still  firmly  exposed  to  Ber- 
keley's program  of  integration  by  busing  is 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  the  U.  of  C.'s  contro- 
versial educational  psychologist,  who  main- 
tains that  genetic  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites  result  In  lower  I Q.  scores  among 
blocks  taking  Intelligence  tests. 

"I  think  that  the  schools  by  themselves 
are  not  going  to  build  an  Integrated  society." 
Dr.  Jensen  says.  "But  greater  equality  of 
occupational  opportunlttee.  enforcement  of 
open  housing  laws — those  things  will  bring 
natural  integration  in  the  schools.  I.i  aome 
places  It  could  take  hundreds  of  yttn.  In 
others  it  shouldn't  take  long.  I  support  the 
views  of  President  Ntxon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew  on  this  matter  of  preserving  the 
neighborhood  schools.  Neighborhoods  hap- 
pen to  be  socio-economic,  and  because  of 
this,  racial  In  aspect." 

Also  unreconciled  to  the  new  program  is 
Michael  Culbert.  executive  editor  of  the 
Gazette.  "We  certainly  questioned  busing, 
and  we  still  do."  he  says.  "It  was  new  and 
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Innovative,  and  It  stUI  la.  The  school  dis- 
trict has  had  a  descending  spiral  of  academic 
achievement  for  several  years.  I  personally 
attribute  It  to  the  changes  In  educational 
priorities  in  which  social  change — meaning 
mtegratlon  of  the  races — becomes  a  Orst 
priority,  and  hard-core,  basic  skills — mean- 
ing reading,  writing  and  math — come  in 
second." 

Would  he  like  to  see  Berkeley  give  up 
busing? 

"No.  But  so  far  we  doubt  that  the  district 
is  delivering  on  its  promise  of  quality  educa- 
tion." 

On  balance,  one  finds  that  the  new  type 
of  schooling  has  been  breaking  down  cliches 
while  not  living  up  to  all  the  fears  or  all 
the  expectations.  What  Berkeley  has  cer- 
tainly done  is  give  a  new  dimension  to  school 
integration:  the  learning  and  working  to- 
gether of  aU  races  in  the  heterogeneous 
classroom.  In  meaningful  numbers  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

And  with  buaing  so  widely  accepted  here, 
many  people  are  now  worrying  more  about 
the  drug  problem  involving  the  older  youth, 
and  the  hippies,  who  hong  around  the  cam- 
pus but  are  not  students.  Dr.  Alan  Wilson, 
professor  of  education  at  U.C.,  father  ot  four 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Berkeley  pro- 
gram "because  It's  morally  right."  declares: 
"I  feel  that  the  parents  I  know  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  young  people's  alienation, 
the  dropouts  of  society,  the  use  of  drugs  In 
this  community.  No  one  Is  a  real  expert  of 
the  subterranean  movements  among  youth 
today,  but  there  certainly  Is  a  fairly  wide- 
spread de legitimization  of  the  Establishment, 
which  applies  to  the  university  as  well  as  the 
national  Government." 

More  than  100  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  more  than  IS  years  since  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  to  desegregate 
the  schools,  there  are  black  schools  and  there 
are  white  schools  all  over  the  country.  Is  the 
Berkeley  plan  worth  imitation  by  other  c«n- 
munitlcs?  Most  people  here  seem  to  be  say- 
ing yes,  for  there  is  no  move  to  drop  busing 
to  Integrate,  and  the  opposition  to  It  has 
been  declining. 

In  her  small  frame  bouse  in  the  fiats  sec- 
tion, Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  whoee^ 
8-year-old  grandson.  Michael  Dulaney,  Is  lor 
grade  school,  refiected  on  the  years  of  prepa* 
rotlon  In  Berkeley  l>efore  busing,  and  the 
controversy  over  busing  now  raging  through- 
out the  country, 

"Our  children  will  be  something  to  wotch." 
she  said.  "The  Berkeley  children  are  recog- 
nizing that  their  likes  and  dislikes  are  Iden- 
tical and  there's  nothing  racial  about  them, 
contrary  to  what  they  may  have  learned  at 
home  through  myths  and  prejudice.  It's  my 
hope  that  10  years  from  now,  these  kids — 
black  and  white — will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  and  a  better  society  for  having  had  this 
experience.  And  had  it  in  their  earliest, 
formative  years." 

DENvaa,      WrrH      Onlt      Minos     Viol*nc«. 
Begikb     Its     Second     Yeab     op     Forced 

iNTEOasTION    tN    SCUOOLS 

(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Denvtcr,  September  26.— One  of  the  largest 
cities  outside  the  Deep  South  to  have  had 
radaJ  balance  and  forced  busing  ordered  by  a 
Federal  Court,  Denver  is  moving  cautiously 
Into  Its  second  year  of  expanding  public 
school  Integration. 

The  task  has  not  been  simple.  It  Is  clouded 
by  legal  action,  confused  by  school  boundary 
changes,  oppoeed  by  a  conservative  school 
board  and  disrupted  by  occsslonal  violence. 

This  week,  name-calling  between  two 
girls — one  black  and  one  white — exploded 
into  a  lunchtime  melee  In  the  halls  of 
George  Washington  EUgh  School.  It  left  sev- 
eral persons  slightly  Injured  and  touched  off 
two  days  of  Interracial  flghtltME-  The  Insult- 


ing remarks  were  made  at  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss racial  problems. 

The  high  school  received  an  extra  236  black 
students  when  It  opened  Sept.  9,  doubling 
the  number  of  blacks  at  the  3,000-Btudent 
schools,  situated  In  a  white  Denver  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  sporadic  fighting  has  been  ammuni- 
tion for  opixmenu  of  Integration.  But  racial 
conflict  has  been  minimal  In  the  110  schools 
of  thU  capital  city  of  513.000  population  on 
the  high  Colorado  plains  east  of  the  Rockies. 

UTTLE     TKNBION     aXMAIKS 

School  officials  are  learning  that  the  ten- 
sions of  a  newly  integrated  school  seem  to 
dlnUnlsb  over  a  13-month  apej^.  Schools  first 
integrated  a  year  ago  reopened  this  fall  with 
little  of  the  tension  of  last  year,  a  school 
spokesman  said,  and  a  high  rate  of  vandal- 
ism by  students  on  buses  has  fallen  off 
sharply  from  last  year. 

Such  signs  have  made  those  black  leaders 
who  support  integration  more  confident  of 
tbe  future.  While  publicly  cynical  about  the 
actions  of  the  school  board  and  school  ad- 
ministrators, they  are  optimistic  In  private 
conversations. 

Only  four  schools — two  In  1969  and  two 
more  this  year — have  been  ordered  to  adjust 
racial  balances  so  far.  But  the  effect  of  the 
changes  has  spread  through  more  than  30 
schools  in  the  district,  which  have  also  had 
to  adjust. 

An  additional  15  schools  have  been  ordered 
to  follow  suit  In  1971  and  1973;  undoubtedly 
bringing  with  them  changes  throughout  the 
entire  school  system. 

The  current  achool  population  of  9S.SO0  Is 
about  65  percent  white.  24  per  cent  Mexican- 
American,  1&  per  cent  block  and  I  per  cent 
Asian  and  American  Indian.  "The  emphasis 
has  been  on  black-white  ratios.  But  the 
court  orders  also  include  the  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, who  had  been  mostly  bystanders  in 
tbe  Integration  fight. 

A  paxvATz  Burr 
The  Integration  here  was  not  brou^t 
about  by  action  of  tbe  Justice  Department 
OS  was  the  case  In  Pasadena,  Calif.:  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  Indianapolis;  Waterbury.  Conn.;  East 
St.  Louis,  HI.,  and  other  cities. 

Instead,  it  began  as  a  private  Integration 
suit.  Similar  private  acUons  have  been  taken 
In  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.;  NcffraUc.  Conn.;  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Muucle.  Ind. 

Denver's  Integration  fight  began  more  than 
two  years  ago  when  the  school  board,  then 
dominated  by  liberals,  ordered  an  integra- 
tion plan  on  a  resolution  by  Its  only  black 
member,  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Noel. 

The  board  approved  plans  that  eventually 
changed  Barrett  Elementary  School  from 
97  percent  black  to  67  per  cent  white,  and 
Smiley  Junior  High  School  from  67  per  cent 
block  to  61  per  cent  white.  A  second  school 
board  resolution  was  to  bring  dramatic  racial 
shUU  at  East  High  Scbool  and  Cole  Junior 
High. 

But  Denver  voters  In  May  of  1969.  voted 
to  elect  two  conservatives  and  switch  the 
board  to  a  conservative  majority.  Tbe  reso- 
lutions were  rescinded  by  the  new  board.  Tbe 
liberals  and  blacks  promptly  went  to  Federal 
District  Court,  where  Judge  William  E.  Doyle 
reversed  the  new  school  board. 

Since  then.  In  a  series  of  dedalons  that 
have  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Doyle's  orders  have  stood.  Another  appeal, 
brought  by  the  school  board,  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit  In  Denver. 

In  February,  23  empty  school  buses  and 
three  trucks  were  blown  up  in  a  dynamite 
explosion .  The  same  month ,  t>ombs  were 
tbrown  Into  the  homes  of  leaders  of  both 
sides  of  the  Integration  controversy. 

William  O.  Berge.  president  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Education,  says  the  court-ordered 
moves  have  brought  "pretty  severe  discipline 
problems"  along  with  some  instances  of  "dis- 
crimination in  reverse."  He  said  that  many 
blacks  were  not  willing  to  concede  the  twslc 


poiut  m  the  mtegratlon  suit  brought  by  tbe 
liberals — that  education  Is  worse  in  an  all- 
black  school. 

School  administrators,  struggling  with  the 
problems  involving  the  next  15  schools  to  be 
integrated,  say  the  situation  is  like  trying 
to  put  together  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  with  pieces 
that  keep  changing  size. 

Jamts  F.  Reynolds,  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Civil  Rights  Commission,  said  that,  so 
far,  the  moves  had  been  "tokenism"  and 
that  administrator G  and  tbe  school  board 
were  doing  as  llUle  as  legally  possible  to 
Implement  the  court  decisions. 

At  school  board  meetings,  Mrs.  Noel,  the 
black  member,  complains  each  time  another 
lawyer's  fee  is  paid  for  fighung  Judge  Doyle's 
decisions.  Another  board  member.  Prank  K, 
South  worth,  complains  each  time  more 
money  is  spent  on  buses. 

At  East  High,  which  changed  this  fall  from 
50  per  cent  white,  students  were  shifted  In  a 
complex  five-way  move. 

The  East  High  principal  Robert  Colwell. 
sold:  "It's  been  a  logistics  mess.  Emotion- 
ally, it's  been  a  minimal  problem.  Most  of 
the  adjustment  problem  came  because  tbe 
kids  wonud  to  stay  in  their  old  schools,  it 
was  a  hesitation  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
racial  balance. 

RaSECBXCATIOK:    A  PSOBLEIC   IN   UBBAK  SOTTrS 

(By  Boy  Reed) 
LTTTLE  Rock,   Ask..   September    27.— Thla 
fall's  reopening  of  schools  has  made  it  clear 
that  resegregatlon  by  race  Is  beginning  to 
occur  in  many  Southern  dtles. 

As  the  process  advances,  some  are  taking 
on  the  appearance  of  Northern  cities,  with 
whites  scattered  around  the  edges  of  town 
and  blacks  huddling  in  the  center. 

One  of  the  main  causes  appears  to  be  the 
policy  of  gradualism  that  was  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  by  Southern  school  districts 
and  approved  by  the  Federol  courts  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  during  the  nineteen  fifties 
and  sixties. 

Instead  of  smoothing  the  way  for  desegre- 
gation, going  slow  has  frequently  encouraged 
whites  to  fiee  to  all-white  sanctuaries  In  the 
suburbs,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  only 
those  schools  In  the  older,  central  parts  of 
the  cities  would  be  tategrated  to  any  extent 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  leaders  of  Southern  cltlea  like  Little 
Rock  believed  firmly  In  the  beginning  that 
school  deaegregailou  could  succeed  only  If 
It  was  carried  out  very  slowly,  a  few  children 
at  a  time. 

The  impact  of  gradualism,  now  In  Its  sec- 
ond decade.  Is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
In  Little  Rock,  where  the  schools  opened  for 
a  new  year  earlier  this  month.  It  was  here 
in  1957  that  the  United  States  Army  had  to 
be  called  in  to  enforce  the  city's  first  token 
desegregation.  It  appeared  for  a  time  that 
not  even  gradualism  would  be  accepted  by  an 
angry  white  majority. 

The  anger  sut>Elded,  gradualism  became 
the  official  court -approved  policy  and  the 
whites  finally  seemed  to  accommodate  to  It. 
With  the  Little  Bock  schools  beginning  their 
14th  year  of  ofBclal  desegregation  this  fall, 
these  results  of  a  policy  of  going  slow  can 
be  seen: 

Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Little 
Rock  School  District's  8.661  black  students 
are  in  schools  that  can  be  called  Integrated 
by  any  objective  standard.  The  rest  go  to 
schools  that  ore  all-black  or  more  than  7S 
per  cent  black. 

Several  schools  In  tbe  older  sections  have 
been  desegregated,  then  virtually  resegre- 
gated.  This  process  continues  as  the  white 
and  black  populations  shift. 

Whites  have  fied  to  the  suburbs  by  the 
thousands  to  escape  desegregation  and  the 
city  Is  building  ItseU  racial  islands,  black 
ones  In  the  central  city  and  white  ones  far- 
ther out. 

A  number  of  real  estate  operators  who  were 
already  doing  weU  because  of  the  natunl 
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growth  of  the  city  huve  become  further  en- 
rlehwl  by  the  population  shllta  attributable 
to  desegregation. 

Class  Unes  have  hardened  between  whites 
and  blacks  and  t>eiween  poor  and  well-to-do 
whites.  Many  believe  that  the  school  policy 
has  had  much  to  do  with  that. 

Large  numbers  or  blacks  are  diilUmloncd 
with  desegregation,  and  some  are  now  fight- 
ing It. 

LIKE  A  NosTHian  crrT 
In  short.  Little  Bock  ha*.  In  some  measure 
because  of  lis  coun-iancUoned  school  poUcy, 
abandoned  the  old  Southern  system  of  racial 
paierualUm  and  become  a  "Northeru"  city. 
H  now  is  segregated  not  by  overt  law.  but 
by  bousing  pattern*.  It  has  exchanged  de 
lure  segregation  for  de  facto  »egregaiu-n. 
wtth  all  '-he  problems  of  racial  isolation  and 
disirust  that  go  w>th  u. 

The  same  thmg  is  happening  In  other  cit- 
ies ;\cross  the  South.  The  process  \&  well 
advanced  In  AUanta.  It  is  in  the  eariy  stages 
lu  Jackson.  Misa-  Even  little  towns  like  Ham- 
mond. La.,  are  starting  to  build  white  sub- 
urbs and  black  centers. 

Some  m  Little  Rock  beUeve  that  resegre- 
gation  and  "ghctiolzatlon  "  can  still  be  ar- 
rested jnd  pctelbly  reversed.  As  in  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  these  people  are  pinning 
their  hope*  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  is  expected  to  rule  In  a  few 
monih*  on  whether  the  law  require*  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  A  district  Judge  in 
North  Carolina  has  ruled  that  such  a  balance 
Ls  required  in  the  schools  of  Clmrlotte.  Sev- 
eral thousand  black  and  white  children  there 
are  being  bused  to  schools  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods to  satlsfv  his  ruling. 

The  Little  Rock  School  District,  mean- 
whUe.  IS  moving  steadily  toward  becoming 
a  black-majority  district.  During  the  fifties 
It  was  25  per  cent  black.  Black  studenu  now 
make  up  35  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  and 
their  proportion  la  growing  at  the  rate  of  3 
or  -i  per  cent  a  year. 

Historically.  Uttle  Rock's  residential 
growth  ha*  been  mainly  toward  the  wooded 
hills  of  the  west  because  of  natural  and  man- 
made  barrtera  on  the  three  other  sides. 

Most  of  the  black  population  was  scattered 
through  the  older  eastern  and  central  parts 
of  the  city.  In  the  early  fifties  there  was  only 
one  biack  concentration  of  any  siM.  It  was  in 
the  center  of  the  old  secuon.  south  and  east 
of  Central  High  School,  and  it  was  imall 
enough  ttiat  no  one  thought  of  calling  it  a 
"ghetto." 

O'-her  Negroes  were  fairly  well  scattered 
throughout  the  older  sections.  Many  whitea 
and  black*  shared  the  same  neighborhoods, 
m  the  old  Southern  small  town  pattern. 

Then  came  integration.  The  city  school 
board  responded  to  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
segregation decision  in  1954  In  the  fashion 
that  was  typical  of  those  times.  The  city  had 
two  high  Bctiools.  one  black  and  one  white. 
The  t>oard  promptly  built  two  more— one  in 
a  woods  on  the  far  western  edge  of  the  city, 
to  accommodate  as  many  whitea  as  would 
want  to  flee  there,  and  the  other  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  eastern  section  to  draw  Negroes  in 
the  other  direction. 

aACI-»L    SHtFTS    DCSCRtPCD 

It  Is  easy  to  see  now  that  the  building  of 
those  two  schools  helped  determine  the  racial 
shape  of  the  city  for  years  to  come. 

Central  High,  the  old  white  school,  was 
"intergrated"  with  much  turmoil  in  1957. 
Dunbar,  the  former  blacfc  high  school  nearby. 
wu  convened  to  a  junior  high  and  Its  high 
school  students  were  shifted  east  to  the 
new  black  high  school,  Horace  Mann.  The 
new  white  school  on  the  west.  Hall  High, 
promptly  filled  with  white  students  whose 
parent*  had  moved  away  from  the  Central 
High  area. 

Tbe  woods  around  Ball  High  almost  sud- 
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denly  sprouted  houses.  Real  estate  men  made 
millions  on  new  subdivisions,  and  later  they 
made  more  millions  farther  west,  where  even- 
tuaUy  another  while  high  school  was  built. 

Back  in  the  old  part  of  town,  they  made 
additional  money  on  the  sales  fees  that  re- 
sulted from  the  fast  turnover  of  houses  as 
whole  lou  switched  from  white  to  black- 
aided,  in  many  cases,  by  blockbusting  tech- 
niques and  scare  stories  ctrcu'.ated  by  real 
estate  salesmen. 

After  1957.  the  small  block  concentration 
that  lay  south  and  east  of  Central  High 
Scbool  b^an  to  swell  in  all  directions. 
Whiles  who  lived  in  the  ahrlnklng  whlta 
McUon  on  the  east  side  felt  themselves  cut 
off.  Many  of  them  were  not  as  affluent  aa  the 
whites  who  lived  nearer  Central  High  and 
they  could  not  sell  and  move  as  readily.  But 
the  preasure  wa*  on.  and  those  who  could 
move  generally  did. 

MAKT  WHJTCS  TRIED  TO  STAT 

Many  whites  tried  to  stay.  In  spite  of  the 
pressure.  Besides  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  move,  others  simply  did  not  want  to  leave 
the  homes  ihcy  loved. 

Le  Roy  Duff,  an  insulator  in  the  construc- 
Uon  industry,  and  hU  wife,  Georgia,  lived  on 
an  old  street  on  the  for  east  side.  They  had 
five  children.  Mr.  Dufl  had  grown  up  in  the 
neighborhood  and  they  had  strong  ties  to  It. 
When  Kramer  Elementary  School  enrolled 
Its  first  black  students  during  tbe  mid-slx- 
tles.  the  Dufla  refused  to  panic.  They  soon 
found  that  their  children  got  along  well  in 
an  integrated  school  and  they  were  happy 
to  have  them  go  there,  even  when  Kramer 
became  half  black  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  Duffs  watched  as  nearby  Rlghtsell 
Elementary  School  was  ofBclally  changed 
from  a  white  to  a  black  school  by  the  school 
board  and  most  of  its  white  patrons  fled  west. 
Then  Mitchell  Elementary  School,  In  an- 
other nearby  neighborhood,  was  desegregat- 
ed A  handful  of  Negro  pupils  grew  to  a  ma- 
jority and  finally,  by  last  year,  only  a  few 
white  children  were  left. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  Centennial 
Elementary  and  West  Side  Junior  High 
School,  both  of  which  are  near  Central  High. 
East  Side  Junior  High  School,  another 
white  school  In  the  old  part  of  town,  was  de- 
segregated and  then  closed,  with  the  black 
students  transferred  to  a  new  all-black  school 
nearbv  and  the  whites  sent  many  blocks  away 
to  the'  troubled  West  Side,  from  which  most 
parents  quickly  plucked  them  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  western  subdivisions. 

The  Duffs  and  others  who  stuck  with  their 
homes  began  to  feel  the  pressures  of  becom- 
ing a  shrinking  mtnortty  even  though  they 
accepted  integration.  Then,  this  summer,  the 
Duffs  gave  up. 

The  school  administration  reroned  the  east 
end  schools  and  all  five  of  their  children 
were  to  be  transferred  this  fall  from  formerly 
white  schools  that  had  been  fully  Integrated 
to  formerly  black  schools  that  had  only  tiny 
minorities  of  white  studenta 

The  Duffs  sold  their  old  house,  with  lU 
long-established  shrubs  and  flowers  and  Us  14 
years  of  memories,  and  moved  out  to  a  sub- 
urb. Their  house  payment  went  up  8100  a 
month. 

Mrs.  Duff  resents  the  way  the  city's  whites 
have  been  divided  between  thoee  who  have 
experienced  Integration — usually  those  with 
lower  Incomes — and  those  who  have  avoided 
It.  She  believes  that  Integration  ao  far  has 
not  succeeded  in  Little  Rock. 

"We  don't  have  integration,"  she  said.  "We 
have  all-white  schools  with  a  few  blacks  and 
all-black  schools  with  a  few  whites.  There 
are  not  enough  at  each  school  for  the  klda 
to  learn  about  each  other." 

In  the  Central  High  area,  a  mile  or  so  west 
of  the  Duffs'  old  house,  there  lived  until  last 
year  a  white  woman  who  bad  been  active  in 


every  liberal  cause  In  the  city  for  the  last  15 
years.  She  had  worked  hard  for  integration  of 
the  schools. 

Her  children  enjoyed  the  integrated  scbools 
at  flrst,  and  the  woman  felt  vmdicated  in 
her  efforts. 

But  the  school  board's  policy  of  gradualism 
began  to  trouble  her  during  the  early  six- 
ties. It  became  clear  that  the  board,  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  courts.  Intended  to 
really  desegregate  only  the  schools  in  transi- 
tion neighborhoods.  The  white  sanctuaries 
to  the  west  were  to  remain  either  all-white  or 
subtoet  to  the  merest  token  integration. 

■rffe^woman  watched  as  her  children  and  a 
few  other  white  pupils  became  a  minority 
in  their  schools.  She  was  one  of  the  few  white 
parents  to  refuse  to  move  when  Mitchell 
Elementary  School  became  more  than  90  per 
black  and  West  Side  Junior  High  became  75 
percent  black. 

Then  aa  the  black  majority  in  the  schools 
increased,  frightening  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. Her  children  liegan  to  be  attacked  regu- 
larly on  the  streets  by  black  children  as  they 
walked  to  and  from  school.  Her  Junior  high 
scbool  daughter  became  afraid  to  go  to  the 
rest  room  without  protection  because  she  was 
harassed  and  threatened  there  so  frequenUy. 
One  night  at  a  basketball  game,  two  black 
plrl  friends  had  to  intervene  to  keep  the 
white  girl  from  being  alashed  with  knives 
bv  other  black  girls. 

Then  one  dav  lost  year  a  group  of  black 
bovs  cornered  the  girl  and  tried  to  rape  her. 
The  woman  sold  her  house  and  moved 
west.  She  is  now  thoroughly  saddened  and 
she  Is  enraged  at  the  school  admltUstratlon. 
She  blames  the  school  officials  for  putting 
her  children  in  an  unbearable  situation. 

This  summer.  Negro  plaintiffs  appealed  a 
Federal  District  Court  niUng  that  called  for 
only  a  relatively  small  Increase  in  deaegre- 
gaiion  this  laU.  The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  refused  an 
emergency  hearing  un  the  appeal,  but  did  ao 
uu  a  vote  of  d  to  3. 

Meanwhile,  several  hundred  block  parents 
and  studenta  have  organized  to  oppose  Dis- 
trict Judge  J.  Smith  Henley's  plan.  The 
previously  black  high  school.  Mann,  would 
be  phased  out  under  the  plan  and  the  stu- 
deni*  bused  several  miles  to  previously  white 
high  schools. 

Black  parents  are  complaining  that  they 
are  tired  of  seeing  their  children  bused  to 
desegregated  schools  when  no  white  chUdrcn 
are  btised. 

A  neighborlns  group  of  white  parent* 
whose  cbUdren  stlU  go  to  Central  High  has 
organized  this  fall  to  Irj'  to  keep  Central 
Integrated.  ,      „    ^ 

Central  Is  about  35  per  cent  black.  But 
thU  year's  10th  grade  class  is  55  per  cent 
black  and  that  apparently  means  the  school 
wlU  have  a  black  majortty  in  two  years  or 
l«s.  The  white  group  is  planning  a  legal 
fight  to  try  to  block  tiiat  trend. 

Uttle  Rock's  school  board  had  a  liberal 
majority  for  several  years  during  the  sixties. 
It  tried  twice  to  implement  volunUry  plans 
for  complete  or  at  least  greatly  Increased 
desegregation. 

Both  plans  depended  on  votea  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  and  both  were  turned  down. 
The  liberals  who  backed  the  plans  were  sys- 
tematically voted  off  the  board  in  19«7.  1068 
and  1969,  

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NOmJRBAN 
AREAS  OF  THE  WEST 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  our  na- 
tional dialog  on  where  and  how  we  live 
is  Inevitably  focused  on  the  very  real 
urban  crisis.  Unhappily  this  has  caused 
us  to  ignore  the  quieter  crisis  in  our  rural 
and  nonurban  areas. 
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I  was  therefore  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Junior  Senator  Irom  Missouri  (Mr. 
E»cleion;  appeared  before  the  West- 
em  SUtes  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference  In  Salt  Lake  City  to  deUver 
a  strong  statement  In  support  of  the  de- 


Johnson  Administration  on  tlila  laaue  at  Iti 
dtsposal.  It  his  yet  to  come  up  with  a  legis- 
lative proposal. 

Or  water  resource  development  .  .  water 
resource  development  Is  the  es-sentlal  pre- 
condition to  the  economic  advancement  of 
rural  and  non-urban  areas.  Without  an  ade- 


velooment  of  the  nonurban  areas  of  the     quato  water  supply,  there  will  be  no  indus- 
•^  try.  no  efficient  land  use.  no  expanding  com- 

munities ...  no  future. 

Let  me  say  that  I  applaud  Secretary 
Hlckel's  recent  announcement  that  his  De- 
partment will  be  coming  up  with  new  en- 
vlmnmental  criteria  lor  water  resource  de- 
velopment. We  need  these  guidelines  Every- 
one agrees  that  we  need  to  exert  greater 
efforts  to  protect  our  natural  surroundings. 
But  I  am  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  economic  policies  which 
threaten  to  eliminate  new  resource  develop- 
ment projects. 

No  doubt  you  remember  the  "no  new 
starts"  policy  of  the  Elsenhower  years — no 
small  factor  in  John  Kennedy's  success  In 
the  West  m  1980.  To  be  sure,  the  Nlion 
Administration  has  not  publicly  espoused  a 
"no  new  starts"  approach.  But  the  Admln- 
tstraaon's  tight  money  poUcy  haa  resulted  In 
an  increased  discount  rate  lor  water  resource 
development  projects  which.  In  practical  ef- 
fect, amounts  to  an  "almobt  no  new  starts" 
policy. 

A  number  of  water  resource  development 
projecu  that  could  have  been  undertaken 
under  the  previous  discount  rate  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  The  Irrigation  dlatrtcts 
simply  cannot  carry  the  cost  of  tbeae  proj- 
ects without  more  federal  help. 

I  understand  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— like  aU  Republican  adminlstratlona — 
wants  to  put  govenunent  on  a  "business- 
like" basis  They  want  to  "show  a  proflt." 
But  unfortunately  they  have  no  place  on 
the  balance  sheet  for  the  value  of  new  re- 
sources that  could  be  released  ...  no  place 
for  people  ...  no  place  for  the  future. 

When  It  cornea  to  power,  the  Admlnlatta- 
tlon  has  made  clear  Its  preference  for  private 
utilltlee.  The  Influence  of  the  private  power 
oonipanles  has  been  apparent  In  a  nomber 
of  important  Administration  declslona. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon  hae  put  generation 
and  transmission  co-opa  on  notice  that  most 
of  their  new  funding  must  come  from  the 
private  money  market.  Dntll  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. KEA  had  always  had  a  total 
commitment  to  the  O  and  T  program. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  ha»  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  so-called  "third  crite- 
rion" of  the  REA  program  adopted  during 
the  Kennedy  years.  This  means  that  these 
will  be  no  more  Q  and  T  loans  where  the 
aole  criterion  la  the  tiireat  of  the  future  In- 
tegrity of  cooperative  eyatems.  We  can  aeatime 
that  a  cooperative  In  trouble  due  to  private 
oompetltlon  wont  get  help  from  this  Admin- 
istration which  apparently  prefers  to  leave 
them  to  the  not-so-tender  mercies  of  the 
private  power  Intereeta. 

The  REA  has  served  rural  developmen*  for 
three  and  a  half  decAdee. 

In  my  own  state,  Missouri.  BEA  has  been 
In  bualnees  since  1936.  When  It  began,  only 
fl%  of  our  farms  were  electrified.  The  &gtue 
la  now  99'*.  thanks  in  very  large  part  to 
REA, 

BEA  has  loaned  almost  half  a  bUIlon  dol- 
lars to  49  borrowers  in  Missouri  who  are 
today  serving  nearly  300,000  rural  consumen, 
and  the  amotmt  of  electricity  theee  oon- 
sumers  use  has  mace  than  dmihled  In  the 
last  decade.  This  story  Is  repeated  In  state 
after  state. 

Bat  now  the  Administration's  Intention 
eeenw  to  be  to  tear  the  REA  program  apart. 
Tw^fcing  11a  ooEoponent  fadliues  adjuncte  cS 
private  utility  oompanlee — and  I  flnd  It 
deeply  dlstorblng. 


West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  hU  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «5eech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

^ncH  BT  SiMAToa  Thomas  P.  KAoijroK 
We  ore  here  today  to  talk  about  "Breaking 
Barriers  to  the  Development  of  the  West.' 
The  question,  "Why  do  we  want  to  develop 
the  West?"  Is  easily  answered. 

Because  we  want  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  those  who  live  there. 

And  because  developing  the  West  will 
have  a  corollary  ellect  m  our  large  cities. 
These  urban  areas  are  sunerlng  from  an 
ever-growing  need  for  services  coupled  with 
an  ever-shrinking  revenue  base.  Meanwhile, 
the  migration  of  young  people  from  the  rural 
and  sparsely  popuuted  areas  of  the  coun- 
try to  these  overburdened  urban  cores  goes 
on— young  people  looking  for  opportunlUes 
they  cannot  and  at  home.  And  the  small 
towns  and  farms  they  leave  behind  are  dying 
without  the  energy  and  Imagination  they 
could  provide. 

The  nnlted  States  could  end  up  with  the 
worst  of  both  worlds  If  this  trend  oonUnuee. 
We  can  choke  our  cities  and  starve  our 
countryside. 

nnhapplly.  our  efforts  at  rural  develop- 
ment are  today  on  dead  center.  We  may  even 
be  sliding  backward. 

For  the  Nixon  Administration  seems  to 
have  all  but  written  off  rural  America. 

Evidence  abounds  that  the  Administra- 
tion neither  appreciates  the  promise  of  rural 
America  nor  recognises  the  contribution  that 
development  there  would  make  toward  eas- 
ing our  urban  difficulties. 

First,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Wlion 
Administration  Is  the  only  Administration 
In  almost  forty  years  which  has  failed  to 
send  a  Farm  Message  to  the  Congress.  The 
Administration  offered  no  new  programs  for 
fanners;  It  presented  no  aseesament  of  on- 
going farm  programs.  It  busied  Itself  with 
trying  to  undercut  existing  farm  programs 
and  supporting  propoeala  that  would  remove 
effective  price  protections  from  farm  com- 
modities. 

Or  consider  the  enormous  coal  mining  po- 
tential of  the  West.  Coal  Is  coming  back  as 
an  energy  source  after  years  of  eclipse  by 
natural  gas.  That  means  coal  mlMng  la  com- 
ing back  .  .  .  and  a  great  new  opportunity 
for  the  American  West,  especially  In  the 
Upper  Great  Plains  where  cheap  lignite  and 
Inexpensive  coal  abound. 

But  unless  we  are  to  repeat  the  tragic  en- 
Tlronmental  mistakes  of  Appalachla.  we  need 
federal  leadership  now  to  eatabllab  minimum 
standards  for  environmental  protection  in 
new  coal  mining  areas. 

The  states  cannot  be  expected  to  set  and 
enforce  these  standards  unilaterally  because 
they  may  place  themselves  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  economically,  A  federal  frame- 
work Is  required  to  assure  that  all  mining 
areas  will  bear  similar  costs  for  protecting 
the  environment.  Senator  Moas  recenUy 
chaired  hearings  of  his  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels  on  leglsUUon 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy. 

But  where  is  the  Nixon  Administration  In 
aU  this?  It  took  office  two  years  ago,  with 
the   fruit*   of   far-ranging   studies   by   the 
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The  Administration  Is  unwilling  to  make  it 
poGslble  lor  groups  of  publicly  owned  power 
systems  to  discharge  their  public  utility  re- 
sponjlbiuty — or  to  place  publicly  owned  utll- 
itiea  oa  an  equal  fd&tlng  with  private 
companlee  when  the  sharing  involves  both 
publicly  and  privately  owned  systeons. 

Development  doesn't  Just  happen.  It  re- 
quiree  resources,  imagination  and  commit- 
ment. 

Mc«t  of  all,  it  requires  vision — the  vision 
of  great  builders  who  can  see  beyond  tlie 
nickels  and  dimes  of  day  to  day  buslneas-aB- 
usual.  It  requires  leadership  which  can 
choose  the  Investmenu  today  which  will  be 
repaid  time  and  time  again  in  a  bettar  hu- 
man condition  In  decades  to  come. 


NEW  BIOGRAPHY  OF  SENATOR 

DIRKSEN 
Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  great  Senators;  there  are  tew 
great  Journalists,  It  is.  therefore,  a  rare 
and  noteworthy  occasion  when  we  can 
reap  the  fruits  of  an  alliance  between 
one  of  the  great  Senators  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  Journalists,  Such 
an  occasion  is  the  publication  of  Nell 
MacNeil's  new  biography  of  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dlrksen. 

Seiiator  Dirksen  was  not  a  simple  man. 
His  personality  and  his  career  had  many 
dimensions,  always  colorful  and  some- 
times apparently  contradictory,  which 
challenged  his  associates  and  will  engage 
historians  for  many  years.  In  this  im- 
pressive and  fascinating  book,  Mr.  Mac- 
Nell  has  gone  far  beyond  the  public 
image  which,  as  lie  notes.  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen cultivated  and  eaojoyed.  He  has  cap- 
tured in  print  a  serious,  extremely  as- 
tute and  hard-working  legislator,  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Senate's  rules  and  mores,  a 
national  leader  who  was  both  a  con- 
summate politician  and  a  real  states- 
man. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  biography 
reflects  and  is  grounded  to  several  years 
of  work,  including  many  long  private 
conversatlonB  between  Senator  Dlrksen 
and  Mr.  MacNeil,  and  many  Interviews 
which  Mr,  MacNeU  obtained  with  other 
actors  on  the  political  staee. 

But  what  Neil  MflcNeil  says  of  the  man 
speaks  also  to  the  institution  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  insight  can  be  applied  to  the 
future  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the 
past. 

Beyond  that,  this  book  reflects  Mr. 
MacNeil's  long  experience  in  Washing- 
ton, his  keen  perception  of  national  af- 
fairs, and  his  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  vital  and  very  human  branch 
of  Oovemment.  The  resulting  work, 
written  with  Mr.  MacNeil's  customary 
style  and  attention  to  detail,  is  both  en- 
tertaining and  very  educational. 

In  short,  this  new  biography  Is  a 
portrait  of  a  master,  by  a  master.  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulabons  to  Nell 
MacNell  for  his  achievement  in  produc- 
ing this  lively  and  solid  work. 


URUaUATAN  GOVERNMENT 
CRITICIZED 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
August  7  of  this  year.  Dr.  Claude  JTy,  an 
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American  agricultural  specialist  working 
In  Uruguay,  was  talten  hostage  in  that 
country  by  the  Tupamaro  guerrillas.  Dr. 
Ply  Is  still  in  captivity,  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  he  Is  111.  In  exchange  for 
the  sick  hostage,  the  Tupamarce  asked 
that  their  manifesto  be  published  In  and 
broadcast  on  the  15  Uruguayan  media 
outlets.  ,      _    ^^ 

On  September  19.  I  sent  a  wire  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the  Honor- 
able Jorge  Peirano-Pacio.  who  was  then 
In  New  York  City,  urging  that  the  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  try  to  find  some  basis  upon 
which  they  could  obtain  Dr.  Fly's  release. 
I  added: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  In  tbe  epirtt  of 
;re«  press  the  manifesto  should  be  published, 
thereby  precluding  »ny  charge  that  your 
government  le  standing  In  tbe  iMy  of  the 
release  of  Dr.  Fly. 

Last  week,  the  Tupamaro  manUesto 
was  published  in  only  a  few  Uruguayan 
media  outlets  in  Uruguay.  As  yet.  Dr.  Fly 
hat  not  been  released.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Uruguayan  Qovemment  has  not 
done  all  it  can  in  this  matter. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  to  date  Dr.  Fly 
has  been  held  hostage  69  days.  I  shall 
talk  over  with  Senators  what  steps  we 
might  take  aa  the  Senate  considers  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  this  year  to  limit 
assistance  to  a  country  that  falls  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  obtain  the  release  of 
an  American  citizen  or  citizens  captured 
by  guerrilla  or  insurgent  forces. 


Personnel 

88 

18 

1 

23 

1 

81 

lOS 

13 

as 

88 

36 
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FIREFiaHTERS  IN  ALASKA 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Alaskans  respond  with  uncommon 
valor  and  at  an  astonishingly  high  rate 
to  tbe  emergency  fires  that  erupt  in  the 
beautiful  forests  of  our  State. 

This  past  summer,  2,948  Alaskans 
Joined  to  combat  the  menacing  flames 
and  destructive  fires  not  only  In  Alaska, 
but  also  in  the  "South  48."  These  ftres 
threatened  to  destroy  the  wildlife  and 
timber  resources  which  all  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  hold  as  a  part  o(  their 
heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  villages  from  which  emergency 
flreflghtlng  personnel  came  and  the 
number  of  personnel  from  each  village 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rzcoxs,  as 
follows: 

Personnel 

AkUehak 30 

Aklak 18 

Alakmntlk 83 

Allatoket   41 

Ambler    8 

Anakttjvuk  Pass 1» 

Anlak    88 

An«k    tl 

Bethel 1 

Settles  Field 1 

Central  1 

Cmalkyltslk 30 

Chatanlka   8 

Ohevak  81 

Circle 1 


Copper   Center 

Crooked   Creek 

Deerlng 

Eagle 

Elcwak 

Ft"""""^    

Fort  Ttikon 

Fortuns  Ledge 

Oakona  

Galena    

OambeU   

OrayUng 

Holy  Croee *s 

Hooper  Bay W 

Hughes 30 

HUBlla *♦ 

TfftUfcag . 88 

Kaltag » 

Klana    *'' 

Kwethluk 10 

Kobuk 1 

KotUk  • 

Kotzebue   1 

KoytU M 

Koyukuk    3» 

Lake  Mlnrb^T*"*"*          ..... .........  A 

McOrath '0 

Medfra    U 

Mlnto * 

Mountain    View TO 

Mountam  VUlage 88 

NlnUchlk    1 

Noatak    1» 

Noomk •■ 

Northway <• 

KuUto S3 

Ouzinkle  . ............. .......  1 

PUot  Station 47 

Red  Devil » 

Ruby   37 

Russian  Mleslmi    , .   ,  - ■  18 

Saint    BiIaiTs 40 

Saint  Michael 38 

Selawlk 88 

Shageluk    30 

ShaktooUk 1 

Shungak 4 

Sleetmute    38 

Stebblns 88 

Sterling    8 

Stony  Blver U 

TanaCTtMa ...  88 

Tanana  88 

Tetlln    37 

nnalakleet 88 

Venetle   44 


APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26,  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  measure  was  signed 
Into  law.  establishing  for  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation 
what  the  Washington  Post  has  rightfully 
called  "one  of  the  charming  recreational 
areas  in  the  Great  Lakes  region." 

This  hallmark  legislation  represents 
the  first  congressional  passage  of  a  ma- 
jor national  j>ark-type  proposal  since  the 
action  almost  2  years  ago  creating  the 
Redwoods  and  North  Cascades  national 
parka.  It  will  protect  in  perpetuity  20 
of  the  23  Apostle  Islands  in  northern 
Wisconsin  In  Lake  Superior,  an  Island 
collection  unique  In  the  continental 
United  States.  Purthermore,  the  lake- 
shore  will  Include  11  miles  of  the  main- 
land aiorellne  of  Lake  Superior— «  rar- 
ity In  the  Nation's  vanishing  undevel- 
oped coastline. 


Establishment  of  this  magnificent  new 
national  project  is  the  result  of  years  of 
efforts  by  conservationists.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelsok  ) ,  who  authored  and  steered  the 
measure  to  enactment,  requested  the 
Pederal-State-local  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  lakeshore  in  1961  when  he  was 
Wisconsin  Governor,  then  introduced 
the  bill  in  1965  as  Senator.  Through 
three  Congresses.  Senator  Nkison  worked 
for  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  with  tlie 
broad  support  of  conservationists,  and 
uibor,  civic,  farm,  governmental,  and 
business  organizations  statewide,  re- 
gionally and  nationally. 

During  his  national  conservation  tour 
In  1963,  President  Kennedy,  speaking  at 
Ashland,  Wis.,  described  the  Apostle 
Islands  as  a  unique  asset  thnt  should  be 
preserved.  Altogether,  this  nationally  im- 
portant proposal  was  endorsed  by  three 
administrations.  Including  the  present 
one. 

Now  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  is,  for  all  Americans,  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  It  is  a  very  slgnlfl- 
cant  positive  step  to  begin  an  environ- 
mental decade,  and  one  more  in  a  long 
list  of  major,  nationally  important  and 
meaningful  environmental  accomplish- 
ments by  Senator  OavLOna  NsisoH. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  six  edi- 
torials giving  recognition  to  the  historic 
establlshmeat  of  the  lakeshore  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Oct.  6. 
1970) 
Aposnx  Isuunm  NA-noKsi.  LsKzasoas 
Ttw  Uttle  attention  baa  t>een  given  to  tbe 
recent  action  of  Congress  In  creating  tbe 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  This  bill  brings  Into  the 
national  park  system  one  of  tbe  most  charm- 
ing recreation  areas  m  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion. While  It  la  no  match  for  Tellowstojie. 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  or  tbe 
redwoods  of  California,  It  baa  about  It  the 
luie  of  the  north  country  and  a  eomblna- 
Uon  of  water  and  woods  that  will  give  pleas- 
ure to  many. 

These  fascinating  Islands  off  tbe  Bayfield 
Peninsula  In  Lake  Superior  were  originally 
named  for  the  twelve  apostles,  but  actually 
they  number  22.  Of  that  group  the  20  wUdast 
and  most  picturesque  lalanda.  totaling  30,407 
acres,  have  been  Included  In  the  park.  In- 
cluded also  are  2.400  acres  of  the  BayHeld 
Peninsula  Itself  so  as  to  provide  ample  camp- 
ing, hiking,  boating  and  riding  facilities  and 
preserve  a  scenic  shoreline  on  the  mainland. 
Indian  trust  lands  In  the  area  will  not  be 
taken  for  the  park,  except  for  two  parcels 
on  the  lake  front,  which  may  be  purchased 
If  a  majority  of  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell. 
Part  of  the  lur»  of  this  natural  play- 
ground comes  from  the  access  It  gives  to  tbe 
greatest  unspoiled  body  of  freeh  water  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  lAke  Superior. 
Tbe  region  has  been  described  as  "a  veritable 
ocean  of  fresh  water,  with  dense  forests, 
abundant  wild  life  and  bracing  air  that 
seems  especially  conditioned  to  soothe  tbe 
steaming  millions  from  warmer  climes."  Now 
It  has  been  converted  Into  a  national  park, 
with  at  least  an  Initial  authorization  of 
funda  for  development  of  visitor  faculties. 
It  merits  tbs  IntereR  of  outdooramen  from 
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ibe  £ut  u  well  as  tb*  recrestlon-conaclouB 
miaions  In  the  vicinity  at  the  Great  lAkea. 

[Prom  the  UUwaukee  JounuO.  Sept.  18.  ISTO} 
Lakz  SiTPSHXoa  Oaac,  Apobtli  ISLAKua 

TEACT,    &AVXD 

Fata  tuu  been  kinder  th&n  man  deserved 
In  eomehow  eavlng  what  will  now  be  the 
ApofiUe  Islands  National  Lakes  bore  from  ex- 
plotUtlon  and  deapollatlon  during  tbe  40 
yean  that  have  passed  since  the  first  call  for 
Its  public  preservBUon  was  sounded.  Reall- 
Bsaou  of  the  dream  sUlI  does  not  come  too 
late.  Such  environmental  decisions  now 
have  to  be  made  10  or  20  tlmea  as  fast. 

Last  week's  victory  lor  the  authorisation 
bill  In  the  House  seems  to  have  been  the 
winning  blow.  The  Senate  has  eagerly  passed 
It  twice  before  and  certainly  wlU  give  no 
trouble  now,  and  President  Nixon  presum- 
ably will  sign  It.  But  another  struggle  may 
be  needed  In  the  next  Congress,  to  win  ac- 
tual appropriation  of  the  •4.B  mlUlon  land 
acquisition  fund. 

Sf>n  Nelson  may  take  the  bow  in  the  star- 
ring role.  It  was  he  who  picked  up  the  old 
cause  nine  years  ago,  when  he  was  governor, 
induced  President  Kennedy  to  inspect  the 
site  personally,  made  President  Johnson  an 
enthusiast  for  it,  and  won  over  the  Senate 
completely.  Rep.  Kastenmeler  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  pushing  the  hlU  throngh  the 
Bouse  Interior  Committee. 

Some  Indian  opposition  had  slowed  the 
bill,  even  after  the  acreage  had  been  cut 
back  more  than  a  fourth  to  bypass  Indian 
lands.  Rep.  O'Konski,  in  whoee  northern 
WlBOonaln  district  tbe  site  lies,  had  to  assure 
the  House  that  If  this  obstacle  were  real 
he  would  know  It.  and  he  didn't.  In  this  caee 
the  Indiana'  cause  and  the  government's  are 
the  same — to  perpetuate  what  is  left  of  the 
best  of  nature's  heritage. 

The  ao  rocky  wlldemees  Islands  in  the 
preeerve.  with  11  miles  of  mainland  shore. 
T*i»>A  a  necklace  in  Lake  Superior  around 
Wisconsin's  Bayfield  penlnsiilA.  Just  a  day's 
drive  from  Milwaukee,  our  treaaiu*  looks 
secure  at  last. 

[From  tbe  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 

Oct.  6. 19701 

S&Tnro  TBS  Apobtx^  Islakds 

Anyone  who  has  enjoyed  tbe  soul-atlrrlng 
be*utlee  of  the  Apostle  Islands  In  Northern 
Wisconsin  wlU  applaud  the  action  of  the 
federal  government  In  eventually  preserving 
this  beautiful  area  for  public  use. 

PiMldent  Nixon  sl^ed  into  law  the  bill 
creating  the  Apoetle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  Aahland  and  Bayfield  counties.  The 
President's  acUon  guaranteed  that  this  un- 
spoiled and  unpolluted  area  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  national  park  system  and  that 
It  eventually  would  be  preserved  lor  pubUo 
use.  ^^ 

The  new  law  will  set  aside  20  of  the  23 
Apoetle  Islands  and  11  miles  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior shoreline  for  recreatlonsj  use  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

While  further  congressional  action  wlU  he 
needed  to  appropriate  the  funds  needed  to 
acquire  the  land  and  to  develop  the  lake- 
shore,  this  algnlflcant  first  step  Is  most  Im- 
portant m  preserving  the  beauties  of  this 
rugged  land  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

While  talked  about  for  years.  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  <E>-W18.)  and  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meler {D-WIB.)  deserve  credit  for  pvishlng 
the  bUl  through  the  Congress  and  bringing 
It  to  the  President's  deak  for  final  approval. 

In  Its  final  form  the  Apostle  Islonda  bill 
Should  aatlafy  objections  of  eome  Indian 
tribes  and  should  satisfy  all  citizens  inter- 
ested In  preeerrlng  eome  of  our  priceleea 
beauties  that  man  can  never  replace  or 
create. 


[From  the  Capital  Times.  Sept.  18.  IBTO] 
Apostle  Islaitds  Nationai.  Pakk 
A  dream  that  conservaUonlste  have  nur- 
tured for  nearly  half  a  centiU7  is  about  to 
come  true — eatabUshment  of  the  Apcetle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Pinal  congreaalonal  approval  came  thU 
week  on  a  compromise  blU  engineered  by 
Rep.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D-Watertown). 
The  bin  represents  a.  major  victory  for  Kai- 
tenmeder  and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wia.). 
Nelson  Orot  began  work  on  the  proposal  nine 
years  ago  when  he  was  governor. 

President  Nlion,  who  has  pledged  support 
for  the  national  park  la  expected  to  sign  the 
blU.  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  played  a  role  In  the 
final  pa&sage  of  the  blU. 

Congreeslonal  approval  moons  that  a  vital 
segment  of  a  fast-disappearing  wUdemess 
arw  will  be  preearved  for  posterity.  Twenty 
of  the  22  Apostle  Islands  and  11  miles  of 
undeveloped  shore  lands  in  and  around  Bay- 
field and  Ashland  counties  will  be  preserved. 
The  final  congressional  approval  also  rep- 
resents a  personal  triumph  for  Martin  Han- 
sen, the  Mellen  conservationist  who  has  da- 
voted  years  to  the  batUe  to  preserve  the  pic- 
turesque area  from  exploitation  by  private 
interests  and  real  eetate  developers. 

Since  the  bill  represents  a  oompromlae 
there  are  undealrable  features  in  the  mcaa- 
ure.  As  a  sop  to  objecung  homeownera,  th» 
plan  will  allow  many  of  them  to  retain  use 
of  their  property  In  the  park  a»a  for  UXe. 
Creation  of  the  lakeahore  wlU  also  add 
more  than  »7  mUUon  a  year  to  northern 
Wisconsin's  oiling  economy. 

The  most  desirable  feature  of  the  pork 
plan  by  lor  la  the  farsightedness  of  aU  con- 
cerned in  saving  from  exploitation  an  area 
that  can  serve  as  a  recreational  area  for  60 
million  Americans. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  Frees,  Sept.  18,  1970| 

BUOBAH — TBS    APOOTLI    iBLAHSa 

It  hi^penad.  The  House  of  Bepraaeota- 
Uvea  and  the  VS.  Senate  have  agreed  on 
the  Apostle  Island  Nationai  Lakeshore.  There 
la  cause  for  mild  disappointment  in  that 
16  000  acres  were  lopped  off  the  original  pro- 
posal, but  43.000  acres  including  30  of  the  23 
Apostle  Islands  will  likely  be  set  aside  for 
post«ity. 

There  remain  two  hurdles.  President  Nlxoo 
must  be  convlnoed  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions deserve  to  have  the  land  preeerved  and 
set  aside  lor  all  AcMrtcana  and  the  Congreaa 
must  find  the  »4.36  million  In  lu  large  al- 
though limited  resouroee. 

The  rugged  shores  on  lAke  Superior  In 
Bayfield  Coiinty  rival  the  most  scenic  areas 
in  the  country.  They  do  not  have  the  grand- 
eur of  a  Orand  Canyon  nor  the  sweeping 
heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  do. 
however  have  their  own  unique  beauty  In 
the  woodland  and  sandy  beachee. 

Efforts  have  been  made  lor  decadea  to 
establish  the  area  as  a  nationai  park  or  na- 
tional shoreline-  Senator  Nelson  has  been 
making  the  Apostle  Island  National  Lake- 
shore  one  of  his  special  projects  alnoe  he 
entered  the  Senate.  It  was  tn  1963  that  he 
expre«ed  tbe  hope  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  would  leam  of  the  "blimdera  of 
the  past  and  the  great  hope  for  the  luttu»*' 
diu-lng  hla  historic  conservation  trip  to 
Northern  Wisconsin.  Tbe  President  wae  in 
fact  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  area  and 
amoEed  at  the  nominal  ooel  lor  which  it 
could  be  preserved  In  its  natural  state. 

Every  seealon  of  Oongreaa  since  has  seen 
legislation  to  permanently  preserve  tlia 
area  protecting  it  ftom  rampant  and  dl»- 
organlzed  development.  There  was  always  a 
hitch  or  two  in  Washington  as  devek^Mra 


continued  to  moke  inroods  in  the  north.  It 
la  unfortunate  that  it  has  taken  so  long  to 
establish  the  nationai  lakeshore  but  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  matter  has  finally  been 
brought  TO  a  head. 

It  would  be  a  grave  disappointment  If 
President  Nixon  does  not  see  fit  to  sign  the 
measure  or  the  Congress  dilly  dallies  on  tba 
mattor  of  appropriating  the  funds. 

[From  the  Waahbum  (Wis.)  Tlmee,  Sept.  17, 
19701 

AP08TLX  iBLAKSa  LUOSHOIX  A  PLtHI 

The  virtual  guarantee  of  pasMge  of  tbe 
Apostle  Islands  Nationai  Lakeshore  bill  is  an 
uplifting  feeUng  for  our  area  which  has  over 
the  past  years  and  e«pecially  this  summer 
been  faced  with  emonomic  InstoblUty.  Sspe- 
clally  the  closing  of  tbe  DuPont  BqplotfTM 
division  here  has  created  a  gioom  whlcAi  la 
understandable. 

However,  the  paaaoge  of  this  bill  marks  a 
continuing  growth  of  tourism  lor  our  area. 
Tourlam  Is  the  third  biggest  industry  in  tike 
state  and  is  oontinuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
pace  as  Americans  are  looking  for  new  placea 
to  relax  and  enjoy  the  out-of-doors. 

The  new  Apostle  lalands  Notional  Laka- 
ahore  has  a  ready  and  willing  market  In  tb* 
Upper  Midwest  urban  areas.  The  problem  we 
face  is  providing  an  adequate  road  vyetam  to 
rTViK*  this  valuable  product  available  to 
them. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  worthirtille 
for  our  local  people  and  capital  to  stay  atuna 
to  the  progress  of  ttils  project  and  be  vUUnf 
to  venture  into  the  gains  which  could  be 
realized. 

Although  outside  capital  is  welcome  Its 
always  good  to  see  optimism  on  the  part  of 
area  people  in  tbe  future  of  our  area  and  bet- 
ter yet  to  see  o  venture  succeed. 

Although  tourism  la  not  the  only  answer 
to  revitalizing  our  economy.  It  atlll  is  aa 
Important  one. 

The  answer  to  any  area's  eeonomir.  woea  la 
dlverslficatton  of  Industry  and  buslnasa. 

The  pasaage  of  Senator  Nelson's  dream  and 
the  new  Delta  fish  hatchery  are  two  phaaee 
in  a  summer  which  has  otherwise  been  ona 
of  queettonahle  economic  vitality. 


ALASKAN  NATTVE  LAND  CLAIUB 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  8U» 
Representative  Wendell  P.  Kay.  of 
Alaska,  recently  issued  a  forceful,  elo- 
quent, and  convincing  plea  for  Justice  for 
the  Native  Americans  of  hia  State.  B«i- 
ators  will  recall  the  recent  debate  in  this 
ChamJser  over  the  questions  of  a  cash 
BCtUement.  royalties  from  oil  extraction, 
land  titles,  and  Native  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Claims  Act.  Repre- 
sentative Kay  not  only  speaks  on  behalf 
of  the  specific  and  entirely  Just  demands 
of  the  Alaskan  Natives  which  I  strongly 
supported  during  the  Senate  debate,  but  - 
he  does  so  with  force  and  logic. 
As  Representative  Kay  points  out: 
The  Native  claim  Is  baeed  on  "Indian  title." 
which  means  use  and  occupancy  of  land  over 
many  years  for  hunting,  travel,  fishing  and 
Uvlng.  Because  the  Alaska  NaUvsa'  "Indian 
title"  has  never  been  extinguished  by  Ooo- 
grees.  It  is  superior  to  anyone  else*a,  including 
tbe  State  of  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Kay  s  statement,  which  Initlany 
appeared  in  the  Tundra  Times  In  July 
of  this  year,  be  printed  In  tbe  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nativx  Land  Claxus 
(By  ReprcMDiatlve  Wendell  P.  B:»y) 
(EniTOKS  NoTX— Wendell  P.  lUy.  state  leg- 
islator who  ts  now  running  u  a  candidate  tar 
U.S.  Senate,  has  written  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  sincere  and  direct  position  paper  on  the 
Alaska  native  land  claimfi.) 

It  l£  a  tragedy  that  the  question  of  the 
Native  Land  Claims  Is  not  appreciated  by 
most  Ala5kan5. 

Too  often  prejudice.  InvectUe  and  mis- 
information have  replaced  lair  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  the  Native  peonle,  their  very 
solid  legal  case,  and  It*  Implications. 

Tte  fact  Is  that  the  Native  People  of  Alaska 
have  a  rock-soUd  claim  to  mucli  of  the  lands 
of  our  sute.  This  was  established  by  the 
Federal  Field  Committee,  and  has  recently 
been  confirmed  bott  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
Etates  Senate  and  by  the  XTnlted  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Briefly,  the  Native  claim  Is  based  on  "In- 
dian title."  which  means  use  and  occupancy 
of  land  over  m^ny  yean  for  hunting,  travel, 
fishing  and  living  Became  the  Alaska  Na- 
tlvea'  'Indian  title"  has  never  been  eztln- 
gulshed  by  Congress.  It  Is  superior  to  any- 
one else's,  including  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Thus,  .iny  lands  the  sUte  may  choose  to  se- 
lect or  have  selected  could  be  liable  to  Na- 
tive claims. 

But  the  Natives  to  their  great  credit  and 
wisdom,  have  not  chosen  to  contest  tbelr 
claim  in  court.  Bather,  they  have  taken  their 
case  to  Congress,  And.  in  exchange  for  relin- 
quishing their  claim  to  Alaska  lands,  they 
ask  only  for  forty  million  acres  of  land,  a 
cash  settlement  now  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  revenue  sharln*  from  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  lands  iubject  to  Natives*  claim, 
and  regional  Natives  corporations  to  admin- 
ister the  settlement  funds- 

Most  of  the  parties  concerned  agree  on 
much  of  the  Native  proposal.  The  chief  area 
of  disagreement  la  over  the  amount  of  land 
Involved. 

The  Native's  proposal  would  allow  some 
continued  use  of  land  to  the  people  who  have 
known  and  loved  It  so  well  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years.  At  the  same  time,  following 
Native  selection  of  even  forty  minion  acres. 
Alaska  would  still  be  left  with  an  area  of 
State  lands  three  and  one-half  times  great- 
er than  the  sir*  of  the  entire  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

But  the  Senate  Interior  Commltt«e's  pend- 
ing bill  falls  to  recognlw  this.  We  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Natives  are  giving 
up  valid  legal  rights  to  most  of  the  state. 
For  ray  port,  I  would  only  support  a  bill 
which  provides  a  fairer  land  base  for  Native 
use.  The  pr«ent  leglslattire  simply  does  not 
do  enough  in  their  regard. 

I  continue  to  support  the  effort  to  ade- 
quately compensate  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  for  land  taken  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  their  claims  through  direct  federal 
payments  and  through  shoring  with  the  state 
and  federal  government  the  mineral  revenue 
from  our  vast  land  resource. 

And  I  strongly  urge  Native  autonomy 
quickly  and  totally  over  their  own  develop- 
ment funds  which  come  from  this  Etettle- 
ment. 

I  do  this  not  only  because  Justice  Is  long 
overdue  for  our  Native  brothers,  but  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  a  generous  uid 
equitable  settlement  is  good  for  all  rtlnskans. 
I.  It  will  lift  the  land  free». 
3.  It  will  create  a  new  and  needed  source 
of  private  development  oapAtal, 


3.  It  will  rapidly  Integrate  our  Native 
people  into  the  full  economic  life  of  Alaska. 

4.  It  will  provide  Jobs  for  ill  .M.iskans.  by 
stimulating  Native  businesses  and  providing 
wider  markets  for  those  who  supply  and 
service  these  new  enterprises. 

5.  It  will  help  us  all  move  forward  to  an 
Alaska,  free  from  the  Immoral  gaps  of  poor 
health,  poverty,  inadequate  education  and 
disease,  which  separates  many  of  our  Natl'e 
citizens  from  the  bulk  of  white  Alaska, 


INCREASED  DAILY  CASH  BALANCES 
OP  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  note  that  in  recent  months 
the  Treasury  Department  has  Increased 
Its  daily  cash  balance  by  an  average  of 
between  SI  billion  and  $2  billion. 

This  has  the  indirect  effect  of  pumping 
more  money  Into  the  economy;  but  It  is 
an  expensive  remedi',  since  this  repre- 
sents borrowed  money  and  the  annual 
interest  charges  are  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

This  extra  cash  balance  is  costing  our 
Government  at  least  $75  million  in  addi- 
tional interest  charges  at  a  time  when 
our  national  debt  is  increasing  at  an 
average  rate  of  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  per  month.  We  cannot  afford  such 
increasing  costs. 

Our  naUonal  debt  today  ia  »18  billion 
higher  than  it  was  1  year  ago. 

To  illustrate  just  how  these  larger 
d&Uy  casta  balance  affect  the  10  largest 
banlcs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  let- 
ter of  August  14,  1970,  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Kennedy  and  the  reply 
dated  August  25. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Avauwt  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Dsvm  M.  Kemnvdt, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Mr  DxAx  Ma.  Sxcxttast:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  the  following  InformstlonL 

The  nsmes  snd  addresaes  of  the  ten  banks 
or  banking  institutions  In  which  the  Oov* 
ermnent  had  Its  largest  depoidta  as  of  the 
most  recent  date  available  and  the  amount! 
on  deposit  In  each,  m  this  report  a  bank 
with  a  number  of  branches  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one;  for  example,  the  Bank  of 
America's  total  deposits  In  all  of  Its  aflUlsted 
hzanchea  would  be  one  unit. 

I  would  tppreclate  tbls  Information  as  of 
the  most  recent  date  available  along  with 
the  same  information  as  to  the  amount  on 
deposits  In  these  same  banks  or  institutions 
one  yesr  earlier. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JORN   J.   WUXIAMS. 


TUASCST  DrnPAKTUXm.  FllCAL  SiaviCK, 

Washington,  D.O^  Augtat  25, 1970. 

Hon.    JOHH   J.    WXXXZAMS. 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  SxNSToa  Wiluams:  For  the  Secre- 
tary, this  Is  In  further  raH^nse  to  your  letter 
of  August  14,  In  which  you  asked  for  a  report 
of  the  ten  banks  in  which  the  Oovemmant 
had  Its  largest  deposits.  Indicating  the  bal- 
ances sa  of  a  current  date  and  ae  of  a  com- 
parable date  one  year  earlier. 


The  ten  banks  In  which  the  Oovemment 
had  Its  largest  deposits  on  June  30.  1970  and 
June  30.  1969  are  listed  on  the  attached 
statement  together  with  Information  as  to 
the  types  of  Qovemment  accounts  main- 
tained with  each  bonk  on  those  dates.  Brief 
comments  concerning  the  four  types  of 
accounts  are  set  forth  below: 

1.  Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts. — ^That 
part  of  Treasury's  operating  balance  which 
la  not  needed  for  current  payments  Is  main- 
tained with  some  I2.S00  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country  in  Treasury  Tax  and 
Loan  Accounts.  The  Treasury  does  not  place 
these  funds  with  particular  banks;  rather,  a 
depoalt  Is  automatically  created  In  a  bank 
when  Its  customers  pay  certain  specified 
ixkxes,  or  buy  specified  Oovemment  securi- 
ties, through  the  bank.  Any  Incorporated 
bank  or  trust  company  may  obtain  Treasury 
deposits  through  this  system.  The  Treasury 
draws  funds  out  of  these  deposits  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  the  same  percentage  from  ev- 
ery bank  In  the  same  size  category,  as  It  needs 
funds  for  current  payments.  The  Treasury 
does  not  transfer  these  funds  from  one  bank 
to  another. 

2.  Treasurer's  generai  accounts. — These  ac- 
counts are  maintained  with  overseas 
branches  of  the  banks,  and  are  utUlzed  for 
the  payment  of  Treasury  checks  and  the 
processing  of  deposits  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment officers  for  credit  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  The  balances  Indicated 
are  maxlm'un  balances  and  on  any  given  day 
the  actual  balance  will  be  at  or  below  the 
maximum  depending  on  the  activity  In  the 
account. 

3.  Traosvry  time  balances. — These  are  bal- 
ances maintained  with  banks  as  a  basis  for 
their  handling  essential  Oovemment  bual- 
ness.  such  as  accepting  deposits  for  credit  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  operating 
military  banking  faclllLlee,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  handling  State  unem- 
ployment accounts,  and  furnishing  bank 
drafts  to  Ooverment  ofBoers  for  their  use  Lb 
remitting  collections. 

4.  O^cial  checking  accounts. — By  statute. 
any  funds  the  deposit  of  which  are  subject 
to  control  or  regulation  by  Government  De- 
partments and  Agencies  are  '*Publlc  Moneys 
of  the  United  states"  and  must,  therefore, 
be  maintained  in  banks  designated  as  deposl- 
tarlas  and  Financial  Agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  Included  In  this  category  are 
fa)  accmints  directly  maintained  with  banks 
by  Oovemment  Departzoeuta.  as  for  ezaxnple. 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  United  States 
District  Courts.  (b>  accounts  maintained 
with  banks  by  private  entitles  which  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  Gov- 
ernment Agencies,  as  for  example.  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Account.<t,  which 
are  maintained  by  companies  serving  as  In- 
tennedlarlea  in  the  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pitals but  are  subject  to  control  by  the  De- 
partment at  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  (c)  non-ftppropnated  funds  controlled 
by  Government  Agencies  or  Government  offi- 
cers, as  tor  example.  Military  Post  Exchanges 
and  officers  club  accounts.  The  Treasury  nei- 
ther selects  the  banks  nor  regulates  the 
amount  of  balances  In  this  class  of  accounts. 
Our  only  function  is  to  arrange  for  the 
pledge  of  collateral  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment or  Agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  accounts.  The  balances  indicated  are, 
therefore,  authorized  balances  rather  than 
actual  balances  mlntalned  for  we  do  not  hav« 
Information  with  respect  to  actual  balances. 

8ho\ild  you  desire  any  further  Information 
in  oonnecUon  with  the  foregoing,  please  let 
me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  A.  RsBOK, 
Deputy  Fiscal  Awisfant  Secretary. 
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taM  ».  1M9  Jont  30.  I9KI 


1   Bii*  si  Amtric*.   Nitionil  Tnisl  and  Stvinfs 

!bi  Tr..lur..-.  j»n">l  "W""'' »W"™ MOO.0110.00  2,775,00000 

(c)  TrMlury  lime  6«l»f«l in  i«  km  M  K  tto  000  DO 

(d)  OIBtiil  C6«tkli>8  aeowols 1U.455.0«I.OO  St. aw. QUO,  m 

Tom                     ...  30».737.«3S,W  3C  730. 665. 57 

1  Vit  Clun  Minhtmn  Bint.  NiMiul  AsmiillM. 

?c)TraK«ytl<Mli<lanns USSSSSSS  7l?l!oMO0 

<«(MlciililMCkii<|il»MiKS _,.  6»,8Z6.00aOO  7I.15<.000.00 

Xoul ;»5.1g,7«.»3  30,650,090,78 

'•'"(«  1If'.K".''i!ll.'S'^'           155,108.209.36  233, 526  t3«. 21 

<;JT?i;u.„"ff™icoi.is.i;iii......  1.725,000.00  2.725.000.00 

(c)  TctaiUD  Um.  l>.ljrK« u  «n  MM  M  U  Ul  000  OO 

(d)  Ollitial  thKkins accounls t4,3<0.«)O.0O  ».  hi.iwu.iki 

T,UI 242.173.21)9.36  322, 382. 834.21 

4.S«iiil»l'«clf«N«ll0MlBi«d..U«A»|tl»,C««.:  ,,„,„,«  111723.117  49 

(.)  TliindlMniecooiil 61,423,223.»  Hl,«3,Il/.« 

{gTSS^'nJTtoSliS*"'*"'™"-.:  950,000,0?'  200,CO0,U 

('5!  ig^?LlSh.rSSSh::::;;::::::::..  "■ «  w.  on  12. 107, 000. 00 

,„l,l 73,755.223.91  194, 030. 1 17. 49 

"•  ^flSrlTlS:.''^* U7.624,»53,61  .40.5BI,211.27 

(3)  OflkitlthlAii»| «»■•«« 6^.000.00  625.000-00 

To,,! ia.34».«S3.6l  l«.a3,2n.27 


6.  MinutKlurtis  Hanow  Trust  Co..  Nsw  Vorti: 

(a)  Tanndkianacawm. $108,444,523.62  1126.051. ««. 79 

ui  TraajurttiiMbslances.. 325.00aOO  325.000.00 

(d)  oltaVl  di«*..?l«««tl ».W6.00fl.OO  io,5n.ooo.oo 

Toul llg.76S.&23.62  136.  X7. 348. 79 

7.  Wtils  Farjto  Bank.  National  AssodallOA.  San  Fran- 

"•"(irJl.  and  loan  KCOUM 10B,20*.U4.42  113.760.296.99 

\a)  Oftcial  chacKWf  accoaiili .  18.569.O0a0O  l».5tt.0OQ.OO 

Totar -.- 126,840.534.42  lg.769.a6.« 

8.  Morpn  Gwaranly  TiMt  Co..  Hew  Yofk: 

*^(a>Taia«<Heinwwn»t.  ■■..,. "'SSS^™  '"SSmsno 

<Ii)T'««ur«f*i|tn«fHacawntim»rasis...  800  OOaOO  550.000.00 

((nOllidateh«*li!eaccomiti_ 36.000,000.»  14.810.000.W 

Xbui 117,473.995.85  128,355.6tL  16 

9.  Binhen  TfiwlCo..  Ntw  York;  *-«.««•*  tiM  ■■<  io  « 

<*)TM»«Jtosnacesoirt '2,204.29O.«  *0''H*IS-S 

\<n  Official  chackinf  sconiirti l2.gO.OQ0.0O  13. OtI. OOP. OP 

Trtil - IM,  634. 280.  S3  I22.4«2.75t.26 

10.  The  Ffist  Nitwnil  Bwk  ot  C*let|o.  Warn,  •«.:  «  «,  ^  «  „«  9ai  «u  k 

<a)  Ttx  and  loan  SDOOWBl 86.826.640.56  no.241.5M.IB 

(b)Trea«j™r'«tW««laoe«iftllBMWS» -.„«««  «n  ivv.» 

id)  Offiaal  chtckini  aecottfTh --  8  065.000.00  «.05a000.00 

Total 9S.13I.640.56  118.536.564.85 


THE  XSB.  ARMY  IN  EOROPB 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  1970  Issue  of  the  Forum  pe- 
riodical, published  by  the  Ripon  Society, 
contains  a  most  Interesting  and  infor- 
mative article  by  Edward  L.  King,  for- 
mer officer  of  the  VS.  Army,  concerning 
the  VB.  Army  forces  in  Europe.  I  believe 
the  pointe  that  Mr.  King  makes  will  be 
most  helpfiU  in  the  deUberaUons  by  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  the  present  man- 
power commitment  of  American  forces 
in  Europe  25  years  after  World  War  n. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PLZxtBUC  R^iPONSi  OS  Nucx,«*a  DxsAsm.f: 
Tub  vs.  Amur  in  Ettbopi 
la  a  recent  arUcle  I  touched  on  a  few  of 
the  strategic  and  tactical  ImpUcaUona  of 
the  organization  and  purpoee  of  JJS.  Army 
forces  In  West  Oennany.  Let's  now  more 
closely  examine  these  implications  and  ex- 
pand on  the  queaUons  they  raise  to  regard 
to  D.S.  conventional  war  force  lerclB  In 
Europe. 

Organization 
Is  the  TJJS.  Army  overataffed  in  West  Ger- 
many? One  way  to  figure  whether  there  is  fat 
In  our  European  command  and  force  atruc- 
ture  lE  to  compare  It  to  Army  doctrine  and 
World  War  n  experience  factors. 

In  West  Germany  the  Anny  has  stationed 
a  total  force  of  approximately  195.000  sol- 
diers. Congress  and  the  public  were  told  that 
these  Boldlera  are  all  required  to  flght  the 
enemy  in  a  conventional  war.  This  force  la 
under  the  overall  command  of  tha  unified 
(I.e.  trlservleei  U.S.  European  Oomntand 
with  headquarters  in  Stuttgart,  Oennany. 
This  headquarters,  heavily  staffed  wtth  gen- 
erals and  admlmls,  also  has  an  element  in 
NATO  headquarters  In  Belglimi.  I&  tlm« 
of  peace  this  unified  command  serves  as  ttx% 
aenlor  command  for  all  U.S.  armed  force* 
In  Europe,  but  in  time  of  war  It  perfonna 


UATO  duties.  XI.S.  European  Command  exer- 
cises lu  command  supervision  by  passlQg 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  {In  Washington.  D.0.1 
directives  to  U.8.  Army  Europe /Seventh 
Army  headquarters  located  38  miles  away  in 
Heidelberg.  Germany.  In  peacetime  this 
headquarters  commands  all  Army  forces  In 
West  Germany,  tn  wartime  this  oombtoed 
Army  headquarters  performs  both  NATO 
and  U.8.  oommand  functions. 

The  next  coEomand  level  la  the  corps  head- 
quarters. (A  corps  headquarters  exerdaes 
tactical  command  over  military  operations; 
It  Is  not  normally  concerned  with  admlnl- 
BtraUve  support.!  In  West  Germany  there 
are  two  U.S.  corps  headquart«r8.  Addition- 
ally, there  is  another  command  element  ap- 
proximately equal  to  a  corps  headqxiartera 
which  provides  logistical  support.  These  three 
command  levels  (05.  European  Command. 
U.S.  Army/Scventh  Army.  V  *  VH  Oorpa 
headquarterei  pass  dlrecUves  down  to  the 
combat  divisions.  There  are  the  equivalent 
of  five  divisions  in  West  Germanr.  And  once 
we  pass  the  division  headquarters  of  these 
dlrtslons.  we  will  have  finally  found  the 
Army  units  (tlie  brigades  and  battalions) 
that  actually  engage  in  combat. 

All  of  these  command  and  supply  head- 
quarters require  numerous  generals  (over  SO 
in  Stuttgart  alone),  field  grade  officers  and 
aenlor  NCO's  to  command  and  staff  them. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
troops  required  to  man  them.  How  many 
men  are  engaged  In  these  noncombatant 
Jobs? 

The  best  way  to  answer  is  to  consider  bow 
many  men  are  In  the  five  combat  divisions. 
Each  division  at  full  strength  contains 
around  16,000  men.  If  our  oombat  divisions 
m  Europe  were  at  full  strength  (and  they 
seldom  have  been  during  Vietnam)  there 
would  be  a  total  ot  about  80.000  men  as- 
Elgned  to  them.  We  can  then  reasonably 
speculate  that  the  remaining  llS.OOO  men 
I  3t  the  195.000  total  force)  are  serving  In 
other  Chan  the  combat  dlvlsJona.  In  other 
words  roughly  115.000  men  serve  In  admin- 
istrative and  logistic  situations. 

These  116.000  men  are  not  the  only  ones 
serving  in  these  situations.  Each  division  of 
about  l«.000  men  includes  only  roughly  7.000 


SQldlera  who  are  assigned  the  mission  of  fir- 
ing at  the  enemy.  The  remaining  fl.OOO  or  ao 
are  assigned  to  administrative  command  and 
logistic  support  positions  wifhta  tTie  (Hrf- 
aionf  This  means  that  In  terms  of  combat 
manpower  for  conventional  combat  the  UJB. 
Army  In  West  Germany  haa  only  about 
40,000  •oldlers  in  Its  combat  division*  who 
are  assigned  to  place  killing  fire  on  the 
enemy. 

There  is  no  valid  military  reason  why  the 
Army  must  organise  Itself  so  tJiat  It  needs 
over  100,000  men  to  command  and  supply 
a  combat  foroe  of  80.000  soldier*  (of  which 
less  than  half  fire  at  the  enemy).  For  ex- 
ample, Army  doctrine  Indicates  that  a  corps 
headquarters  "normally"  commands  two  or 
more  divisions.  In  World  War  II.  each  com- 
bat corps  normally  commanded  an  average 
of  four  divisions.  Moreover  the  US.  Seventh 
Army  commanded  no  less  than  three  oorp* 
during  World  War  n  combat. 

So  why  then  does  It  require  two  corps 
headquarters  and  a  field  army  headquarters 
to  oommand  the  equivalent  of  5  under- 
strength  divisions  in  pMccrime?  Because  the 
U.S.  Army  In  West  Germany  has  grown  top- 
heavy  through  (a)  bureaucratic  Inertia,  (b) 
military  preference  for  soft  carew  living  in 
Eiirope  rather  than  extended  periods  of  liv- 
ing In  such  places  as  Port  Leonard  Wood. 
Missouri  or  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  and  (ci 
civilian  abdication  of  control  over  military 
policy.  At  least  50.(KK)  men  ootild  be  brought 
home  from  West  Germany  without  reduc- 
ing the  conventional  combat  capability  of 
the  existing  VS.  Army  presence  If  those 
forces  were  streamlined  and  efficiently  or- 
gsinLsed.  commanded  and  supplied.  Or,  If 
present  troop  levels  have  to  be  maintained, 
this  much  manpower  could  be  converted 
from  fat  to  combat  muscle. 

None  of  these  reasons  Justifies  the  huge 
costs  Incurred  to  support  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  organlEatton  and  command.  Tt  cost  3JI 
blUlon  In  fiscal  1970.  to  maintain  our  forces 
In  Weal  Germany.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  additional  coats  involved  tn  mov- 
ing, storage  and  shipment  of  bous^oU 
goods  and  automobiles  of  the  military  p«- 
Bonnel  and  their  dependents  who  were  auto- 
matically rotated  back  and  forth  during  fiscal 
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1970.  Uucb  of  this  rototlon  is  unneoessary 
and  ts  done  only  lor  career  tmprovementa.  It 
U  also  cue  ol  cbe  raaAona  tbat  nearlx  all  Army 
persoonel  m  Cermaay  are  elttmr  learning 
tbeli  Job  or  "coasting,"  watting  to  rotate 
back  to  the  U^. 

ta  any  event  there  U  no  acceptable  Juatlfl- 
catiOQ  for  obvious  military  paunch  even  In 
tlinea  of  nauonal  budget&ry  surptuo,  much 
less  when  milation  munches  on  tai-doUm 
and  domestic  programs  are  forced  lo  exist  on 
cubeUtence  levels- 

Purpose 

The  oifanizatloD  of  U.S.  Army  toroea  In 
Surope  la  unaatlsfactory  in  terms  of  costa 
^nfj  manpower  uUUsatlon.  Even  wovse  are 
the  problems  which  are  created  by  their  mU- 
aion. 

The  U.S.  combat  units — In  oonsort  with 
other  NATO  foroea — are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  fight  a  conventional  war  against  Soviet 
and  satellite  troops.  Let  us  assume  that  ooir 
195,000  men  were  organized  and  oommanded 
effldently.  Would  there  be  a  reasoniible  pros- 
pect that  they  could  do  what  they  are  aup- 
poaed  to  do  suocestfuUy?  The  answer  Is 
probably  not. 

Part  of  this  answer  Is  prompted  by  the 
location  and  sheer  numerical  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  their  adverBary:  nearly  300  Soviet 
and  East  European  divisions  (about  2  million 
men  I  could  be  thrown  Into  battle  against  18 
or  20  NATO  diviMons  (about  350.000  men). 
There  are  other  dlaadvantagea. 
nx  poamoNaD 

Rtiatlve  positioning  of  forward  units. 
Within  sight  of  many  of  the  autobahns  lead- 
ing westward  through  East  Germany,  forward 
Soviet  divisions  are  poeltioned  In  au5t«re. 
mobile  tank  and  truck  parks.  The  distance 
trom  a  soldier's  tent  or  hut.  to  his  tank. 
truck  or  armored  vehicle  Is  a  matter  of  mln- 
Qtcs.  Contrast  this  with  the  positioning  ol 
UA  Army  forward  unlU;  the  troope  live  In 
b*rrmck  compounds  often  removed  a  half* 
mile  or  more  from  their  tanks  and  vehicles. 
Tb*  truck  parks  themselvu  are  not  always 
tmmediatelv  accessible  to  major  roads.  The 
time  needed  to  get  our  troops  on  the  road 
Is  more  than  minutes. 

US.  divisions  are  still  dnnfortably  posU 
Clone/  in  tbe  World  War  n  occupation-sone 
poslt.ons  ihat  they  took  up  when  they  ar- 
rived In  Southern  Germany  tn  1850-61  dur- 
ing tbe  dark  days  of  the  Korean  War  But 
strategic  considerations  would  most  likely 
motivate  the  Soviet  anncred  forces  to  strike 
boldly  across  the  flat  Nortb  German  plains 
along  the  historic  invasion  route  to  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Rngiuh  Channel  porta.  D.S.  Army 
forces  would  undoubtedly  be  needed  to  help 
defend  not  only  tbe  industrial  heart  of  Eu- 
rope but  also  to  protect  their  own  supply 
Ufeltnea  which  during  war  run  back  to  tbe 
channel  ports.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
would  have  to  move  considerable  distances 
to  the  north  to  reach  viable  battle  posi- 
tions. If  a  sudden  attack  occured,  they  would 
have  to  make  this  movement  over  roads 
Jammed  with  other  NATO  troops,  overrun 
with  millions  of  refugees  (many  of  whom 
would  be  their  own  wives  and  children  at- 
tempting to  flee)  and  constantly  attacked  by 
low-Sying  enemy  aircraft.  Time  would  be 
critical  in  luch  a  northward  movement;  only 
hours  wo\ild  be  available  to  attempt  to  in- 
tercept and  stem  tbe  Soviet  advance.  Tet 
during  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  IMI  when  such 
a  movement  was  considered,  days  not  hours 
were  estimated  as  being  required.  And  this 
movement  would  tiave  been  conducted  under 
peacetime  conditions! 

Even  assuming  that  US-  Army  combat  ele- 
ments bave  reached  Improved  maximums  of 
mobility  and  flexibility  since  1961.  exhibit- 
ing these  quail  Uee  would  require  absolute 
tactical  air  superiority,  t  know  of  no  mili- 
tary planLsr  who  honestly  assumes  that  the 
XJS.  Air  Force  wUt  attain  sucb  absolute  su- 
periority (which  It  enjoyed  over  Western  Eu- 
rope in    1M6>    until  a  oonslderable  period 


after  the  opening  of  hostuttles.  And  there 
are  some  who  doubt  If  It  could  ever  attain 
sucb  a  degree  of  superiority. 

But  if  we  assume  that  U.S.  forces  viU  have 
absolute  air  superiority,  could  our  60,000 
combat  troopa  (I.e.  40.000  who  tire  on  the 
enemy\  plus  spproximately  300.000  NATO 
combat  troops,  reasonably  be  expected  to 
stop  the  advance  of  Communist  Bloc  troops? 
(Before  answering  we  must  remember  that 
If  we  &ght  a  conventional  war  in  Europe  It 
will  be  with  the  forces  already  there.  The 
Czecboslovaklan  invasion  showed  that  we 
can  no  longer  count  on  a  comfortable  mobi- 
lization period  dxirlng  which.  In  the  bast 
traditions  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  more 
combat  troops  can  be  flown  or  shipped  to 
Europe  from  tiie  \3.3.\  Most  military  profes- 
sionals privately  agree  that  the  answer  is  no. 
However,  tbe  Army  several  years  ago  de- 
vised a  very  simple  solution  to  this  problem 
for  Congress  and  the  public.  They  can  give 
an  af&rmative  answer  because  they  allocate 
"tactical"  (i.e.  low-yield)  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  conventional  forces  tn  Europe. 

Simple.  Now  our  conventional  forces  can 
offset  the  Soviet  and  satellite  manpower  ad- 
vantage and  delay  their  advance  westward  by 
exploring  large  numbers  of  nuclear  devices 
against  them  from  the  very  flrst  moments  of 
battle. 

MOST    mrOOMTKMTIOMAL 

The  Anny  has  been  training  for  years  In 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  sucb  plans,  simulated 
tise  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  written  into  the 
scenario  of  most  major  unit  training  exer- 
ctaes.  In  one  NATO  fleld  training  maneuver, 
the  StarM  and  Stripes  newspaper  reported 
that  large  numbers  of  simulated  nuclear 
weapons  were  used.  What  was  not  reported 
was  that  while  nuclear  devices  turned  a  los- 
ing conventional  effort  into  a  winning  one. 
It  also  would  have  turned  a  conventional 
war  into  a  nuclear  one.  And  at  tbe  same  time 
It  was  estimated  by  West  German  press 
sources  that  about  65  percent  of  West  Ger- 
many would  bave  been  destroyed.  In  discuss- 
ing low-yield  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  we 
should  remember  that  tbe  average  "tactical" 
nuclear  weapon  has  the  explosive  force  of 
roughly  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  Hiroshima  A-bomb.  Strict- 
ly in  terms  of  physical  damage  and  indis- 
criminate loss  of  civilian  and  military  lives, 
scarcely  be  called  conventional. 

And  can  ws  be  sure  that  the  SovlMs 
would  not  use  at  least  equivalent  nuclear 
weapons  in  retaliation?  One  cannot  believe 
that  the  Soviets  will  fight  with  their  rifles 
and  convtntlon&l  artillery  while  we  destroy 
whole  divisions  with  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

TRC  PLIOUT  or  DCPCNOKNT8 

In  tbe  event  of  hostilities  the  necessity  of 
using  nuclear  weapons  Orst  could  present 
tbe  United  Bt&tee  with  a  grave  national  di- 
lemma. The  President  would  be  faced  with 
the  choice  of  authorizing  the  military  com- 
mander in  Europe  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
(and  thereby  open  a  nuclear  war)  or  deny 
their  use  and  risk  the  lose  of  a  fleld  army 
and  the  Uvee  of  nearly  350,000  U.S.  service- 
men and  tbelr  families.  Tbe  choice  between 
Initiating  nuclear  escalation  or  falling  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  fighting  men 
would  not  be  an  attractive  one  for  any  Presi- 
dent. Tet  every  President  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  faced  with  this  possibility  as 
a  result  of  our  effort  to  maintain  the  fiction 
of  a  conventional  war  capacity  tn  Europe. 

The  choice  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
wives  and  children  of  U.S.  servicemen  would 
be  the  almost  inevitable  victims  of  our  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  If  there  is  a  warning 
period  before  bostlUtlee  begin  some  of  the 
33SJX)0  dependents  could  be  evacuated  by  air 
and  private  automobile  to  "Sarehavens."  If 
hostnities  begin  suddenly — and  there  Is  no 
reason  Co  believe  the  Soviets  intend  to  pro- 
vide convenient  advance  notice  of  their  at- 


tack—most  offldals  are  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  military  dependents  would 
have  to  "stendfast"  where  they  are  living. 
These  dependents  would  be  left  to  fend  for 
themaelves.  as  would  their  lees  fortunate 
civilian  countrjTnen  who  are  working  or 
travellnff  privately  In  Europe  and  who  are  not 
oon&idered  tor  aoslstanoe  by  U.S.  armed 
forces.  The  soldier-husbands  of  the  military 
dependents  would  have  to  fall  back  toward 
tbe  Rhine  Blver  while  covering  their  delaying 
action  with  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons.  In 
short,  firing  nuclear  shells  and  rockets  on  tbs 
Soviet  units,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  West 
Oennan  dvtltans  and  on  their  own  families. 
(In  spite  of  this  potential  disaster,  the  mili- 
tary opposed  President  Elsenhower's  cou- 
rageous and  militarily  sound  decision  In  late 
1960  to  stop  further  movement  of  depend- 
ents to  Europe.  This  decision  was  rescinded 
by  President  Kennedy  In  late  1901  In  re- 
sponse to  opposition  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices, even  though  no  effective  dependent 
evacuation  plan  had  been  devised.) 

We  have  permitted  the  continuation  of  our 
conventional  structure  to  placate  the  West 
Oennan  government,  not  to  fVght  a  conven- 
tional war.  Our  military  leaders  have  advo- 
cated retaining  these  forces  because  they 
have  provided  increased  promotions  and 
pleasant  duty  stations.  These  military  lead- 
ers have  been  oocnXortarble  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  not  really  be  expected  to 
fight  a  conventional  war  against  tha  formi- 
dable Red  Army,  because  they  could  quickly 
change  such  a  war  into  a  nuclear  one  In 
which  the  U.S.,  until  recently,  held  a  vast 
advantage.  In  other  words  political  expedl- 
eEu:y  and  parochl&l  service  intereats  have 
been  allowed  to  supercede  national  best  In- 
terests. 

Tha  presenoe  of  our  over  SOOiOOO-man  con- 
ventional force  tn  Europe  ts  fraught  with 
potentially  dangerous  risks  to  our  national 
security  and  Immense  problems  of  organlaa-  ^ 
Uon  and  mission,  it  Is  long  past  tlxns  for  3 
concerned  clvitlsns  and  military  oflloers  to  X 
begin  the  very  difficult  taak  of  streamlining 
our  foroe  structures  and  more  responsibly  ra- 
tionalising their  purpose  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  recent  signing  of  tbe  West  Oerman-49o- 
viet  nonaggreesion  pact  marks  the  bistorloal 
Juncture  for  our  work  to  begin  in 


MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
rightfully  praised  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Its  success  In  the  return  of  lunar  soil 
samples  to  the  earth  by  Luna  16.  This 
was  a  technical  achievement  of  the  flrat 
order. 

Unfortimately.  many  people  have 
leaped  to  the  erroneoufi  conclusion  that 
this  Soviet  success  means  that  we  should 
now  abandon  our  manned  space  pro- 
grams. How  anyone  can  arrive  at  this 
curious  conclusion  is  something  that  I 
cannot  explain.  Certainly  the  Soviets 
are  not  abandoning  their  manned  space 
programs. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Washington 
Post  has  to  say  about  this: 

In  terms  of  the  long-range  exploitation 
of  space.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  manned  ap- 
proach will  be  the  most  useful.  Men  will 
be  out  there  some  day,  following  the  trail 
marked  by  the  Apollo  craft,  and  In  the  mean- 
time the  American  effort  can  properly  be 
devoted  to  finding  a  way  to  get  them  out  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  more  cheaply  and 
to  making  the  best  possible  usee  of  earth- 
orbltlng  space  stations  and  laboratories. 

What  they  are  talking  about,  of  course. 
Is  the  space  transportation  system — or 
space    shuttle/Space    station    coDcept — 
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which  will  allow  us  to  go  into  space  at 
costs  that  are  much  cheaper  than  to- 
day's costs.  It  Is  when  these  costs  come 
down  that  we  waUiajly  be  able  to  explore 
space,  with  both  mamle<and  unmanned 
spacecraft.  ^\ 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  29,  1970,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD. 
as  follows: 

LiTNAa  Son,  IN  TH«  Sovirr  Union 
There  has  long  been  a  debate  among  Amer- 
ican scientists  over  the  merits  of  manned  vs. 
unmanned  space  activities  and  the  success- 
ful filght  of  Luna  16  last  week  will  undoubt- 
edly provide  ammunition  for  advocates  of 
unmanned  flight.  The  Soviet  Union  has  dem- 
onstrated that  Its  spacecraft  can  land  on  the 
moon,  scoop  up  samples  of  lunar  soU.  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  earth.  By  doing  so. 
It  has  shown  that  It  can  accumulate  mooo 
rocks  far  more  cheaply  and  with  far  less 
risk  *>"^"  the  United  SUtes  can  and  It  may 
have  proved  the  technology  thst  some  day 
wlU  bring  back  to  the  eartii  the  flnt  samples 
of  the  soil  of  other  planets. 

In  that  sense,  the  flight  of  Luna  Ifl  Is  a 
major  achievement  for  the  Soviet  Unloa.  Its 
scientists  have  concentrated  In  recent  years 
on  a  system  of  landing  and  retrieving  un- 
manned spacecraft,  an  activity  that  the 
United  States  has  not  emphasised,  and  Luna 
IB  shows  that  the  system  works.  It  may  be 
that  the  RxiBSlans  wUl  now  go  on  to  probe 
areas  of  the  moon  that  the  curtailed  Aptrilo 
program  will  not  reach.  The  results  of  such 
probes  can  add  substantially  to  the  growing 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  moon  buUt  so 
far  principally  on  the  Apollo  flights  as  well 
•s  to  help  the  Russians  perfect  their  system 
for  an  eventual  roundtrlp  to  Mars. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  ttoe 
Soviet  Union  has  surpassed  the  United  States 
tn  the  technology  of  space  flight  Scientists 
generally  agree  that  It  Is  more  difficult  to  get 
men  to  the  moon  and  back  than  It  ts  to  get 
an  unmanned  craft  there  and  back.  Tbe  situ- 
ation is  simply  that  the  Russians  side- 
tracked their  manned  effort  at  some  point, 
either  because  of  costs  or  lack  of  sucoeas,  and 
took  a  road  that  the  United  States  has  not 
foUowed.  The  work  of  the  Russian  space  team 
however,  can  be  highly  useful  In  sclenUflc 
exploration  and  It  may  be  that  the  leader- 
ship in  the  fleld  wUl  shift  to  the  Soviet  as  the 
Apollo  program  expires. 

In  terms  of  the  long-range  exploitation  of 
space.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  manned  ap- 
proach will  bs  the  most  useful.  Men  will  be 
out  there  some  day,  following  the  tzall 
marked  by  the  Apollo  cruft,  and  tn  the  mean- 
time the  American  effort  can  properly  be 
devoted  to  finding  a  way  to  get  them  out  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  more  cheaply  and  to 
making  the  best  poeolble  uses  ol  earth-orblt- 
Sng  space  stations  and  laboratories. 


CONTEMPORARY     POLITICAL     DE- 
VELOPMENTS SEEN  IN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE OP  HISTORY 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  HATfTEiD)  Is 
delivering  a  though  t-provokliig  speech  In 
New  York  today.  The  speech  deals  with 
"our    contemporary    political    develop- 
ments seen  in  the  perspective  of  history." 
I  think  all  Senators  will  be  interested 
In  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hattixld)  ,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Rsoou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 
Am    AziDaxss    on    cms    CoNTaMPoaaar    Po- 

LrtlCAl.    DWVXXOPMXNTB    SSTH    IK    IHB   PO- 

SPEcnvx  or  HiSToaT 

As  our  culture  becomes  Increasingly 
attuned  to  that  which  Is  "now."  we  have  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  disregard  our  past 
and  label  It  irrelevant.  In  an  age  wh«e  in- 
formation reaches  us  immediately,  and  where 
we  are  dUuged  tiy  news  of  the  present,  we 
are  sorely  in  need  of  hlatMical  peiepective. 

An  understanding  of  our  current  political 
situation  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  study- 
ing the  annals  of  our  nation's  political  past. 
Political  upheaval,  social  estrangement,  and 
domestac  unrest  are  not  unprecedented  In 
our  country.  Neither  Is  the  xise  of  inflam- 
matory rhetoric  by  high  otfidals  to  sway  pub- 
lic opinion  In  an  election  year.  There  have 
been  previous  periods  of  polsjlaatlon  and 
prior  attempts  to  discredit  loyal  Americana 
by  queeUonlng  their  commitment  to  party, 
to  country  and  to  reason.  All  of  us.  students, 
and  public  officials  alike,  would  do  well  to 
remon^ber  the  words  of  Polyblua: 

History  ofrers  the  best  training  for  Uiose 
who  are  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 

Pvrhape  we  oould  benefit  by  examining  an- 
other time  of  eodal  turbulence — the  IBSO's — 
and  studying  the  foroea  and  msn  that  were 
Influential  then  and  gave  Wrth  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  If  we  understand  otir  re- 
sponse to  earlier  periods  of  national  <Tlsla. 
we  can  gain  valuable  Insight  into  events  dur- 
ing this  election  year  and  the  political 
destiny  of  our  country. 

Social  unrest  la  frequently  accompanied 
by  political  InstabUlty  and  realignment. 
Such  wss  the  case  In  the  186Cs.  Tbe  geo- 
gr^hic  expansion  of  the  nation  waa  threat- 
ening to  bring  about  the  expansion  of  slav- 
ery. Violence  and  turmoil  In  the  new  terri- 
tories in  the  Middle  West  demonstrated  the 
rtatng  tensions  over  thU  Ismie.  Within  the 
nation,  the  slavery  question  was  emerging  as 
a  major  political  Issue  throughout  the 
North. 

Yet,  the  major  parUea  of  the  day — the 
DemocraU  and  the  Whlga— both  were  en- 
cumbered by  the  dreary  ratlonallzatioo  that 
allowed  them  to  acquiesce  to  the  institution 
of  slavery. 

The  Compromise  of  1860  which  allowed 
Oallfomla  to  come  Into  the  union  as  a  free 
state,  but  which  extended  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.  waa  the  step  which.  In  tbe  Judgment 
of  both  major  parties,  would  neutralise  this 
troublesome  issue  and  excuse  them  from 
squarely  confronting  this  moral  Iflsus.  Like 
today,  the  political  "establlBhmenf  was  deft 
in  constructing  means  to  avoid  rather  than 
squarely  confront,  decisions  which  de- 
manded deep,  principled  Judgments. 

The  anti-slavery  cause  had  to  look  to 
minor  third  parties  for  pollticsJ  expression, 
such  as  the  Uberty  Party  in  the  IMCs  and 
the  Free  Soil  Party,  which  demanded  free 
prees,  free  territory  and  free  men. 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglssv  the  leading 
Demoerat  of  the  day.  introduced  tbe  in- 
flammatory Kanaas-Nebrsaka  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  a  popular  referendum  oo  the  ques- 
tion of  sUvMT  in  each  of  the  territories  seek- 
ing stat^ood  and  thereby  oould  bave  al- 
lowed slavery  In  those  heretofore  free  terri- 
tories. This  upoet  the  earlier  kUasouri  Oocn- 
promlflo  which  forbad  slavery  In  the  North- 
w«t  (erritorlee.  The  response  throughout 
the  North  waa  inmiedlate  and  intanse.  All 
the  antl-alavery  forces  were  incensed  by  this 
new  porposal  and  met  In  "antl-WebrBBka" 
grav  tDOts  meetings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  eetabUabed  parlies  had  lost  their 
relevanoe,  and  this  spontaneous  movement 
of  ooncemed  cltiaena  determined  to  fcrge 
memselvss  into  a  new  poUtlcal  force  that 
eould  dsal  effeoUvely  with  tbe  impwwllng 
social  orlsla 


Par  more  than  merely  antl -slavery,  tbsM 
reformers  were  firmly  dedicated  to  Jefler- 
aonian  Ideals  of  dmnocracy.  and  egalltarlan- 
tani,  They  drew  tbelr  support  from  farmers, 
merchanu.  laborers,  and  the  Indepeodently- 
mlnded  citizens  of  the  mid- Western  trontisr 
states. 

At  one  of  the  many  such  meetings  that 
spring  of  1854.  held  In  Blpon.  Wisconsin,  a 
determination  was  crystalized  to  form  a  new 
party  that  would  call  itaelf  "Republican." 
By  June.  Horace  Greely.  editor  of  the  New 
York  TMbune,  was  declaring  that  the  emerg- 
ing political  forces  should  unite  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  tumultuous  poUtlcal  eventa  which 
were  to  foUow  in  the  next  two  years  and 
result  in  the  astounding  growth  and  na- 
tional strength  of  this  new  party  were  com- 
pletely unforeseen  and  unpredictable  dur- 
ing 186i.  The  tensions  of  that  day  called  for 
a  major  realignment  of  political  forces,  and 
the  Republican  Party  owed  Its  birth  and 
immediate  strength  to  the  fact  that  Its 
leaden  were  those  who  responded  to  the 
political  crisis  of  that  day  with  the  Impera- 
tives for  change.  The  vitality  of  the  early 
Republican  Party  was  due  In  large  measure 
to  the  principled,  uncompromising  spirit  of 
Its  early  founders — particularly  those  who 
were  known  as  "Radical  RepubUcans."  This 
small  minority  of  men.  united  behind  a 
common  cause,  and  whose  vUlon  compelled 
them  to  go  against  popular  opinion,  to  chal- 
lenge the  status  quo.  and  to  refuse  simplistic 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  their  day.  were 
able  to  dramatically  shape  the  poUtlcal  com- 
plexion of  the  oountry. 

They  were  men  like  Senators  Charles  Stnn- 
ner  of  Ifassachusette,  Senator  William  0*w- 
axd  of  New  York  <Uter  Unooln's  Becretaiy 
of  State) ,  Senator  Salmon  Chaae  of  Ohio.  9fiA 
Senator  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio.  Prom  out- 
aide  the  formal  poUtlcal  ranks.  Bcvaoe 
Oreely  and  Carl  Sobuxa  were  majOT  inllu- 
enclal  persooaUtlss  in  forging  the  charaotar 
of  this  emsrglng  BspubUflan  Party. 

The  term  "radical"  Is  usad  today  to  «o- 
voke  fear  and  to  brand  a  position  as  most 
undesirable.  To  bs  a  "radical"  ts  to  be  aome 
sort  of  misguided  Individual  who  has  lost 
touch  with  reason  and  Is  highly  suspect  of 
treasonous  thoughts.  It  ts  interesting  to  note 
that  the  •'radical"  label  did  not  always  oarry 
such  negative  connotations.  Early  Repub- 
licans chose  the  term  to  dlstlngiiKh  thsm- 
aelves  as  thoae  who  were  loyal  to  the  tdeala 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  oountry.  Web- 
ster defines  "radical"  as  "of  or  from  the 
root;  going  to  the  center."  It  was  with  grsat 
prlds  that  such  men  as  Charles  Sumnar, 
Salmon  Chase,  and  others  referred  to  thatr 
Ideas  as  "radical,"  and  it  Is  ironic  that  the 
term  has  fallen  Into  such  public  disrepute 
today.  It  only  Illustrates  bow  poUUcal  labels 
can  be  bo  devoid  of  real  meaning  and  sub- 
stance. What  we  must  do  Is  go  beyond  the 
slogans,  caricatures,  and  deceptive  rbetorlo 
In  order  to  truly  analyse  the  issues,  the  In- 
dividuals, and  the  motives  Involved — both 
tn  tbe  iSbCs  and  today. 

What  characterlaed  these  early  poUtloal 
innovaiore— these  leading  Radical  Bapub- 
licans?  All  were  men  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciple, and  of  uncomproniiiaing  conviction.  On 
the  slavery  quesUon,  wlilch  fli*t  brought 
them  together,  they  were  of  one  mind  In 
seeking  the  most  feasible  poUUcal  steps  that 
would  prohibit  its  e^anaion  and  then  elim- 
inate Its  hold  over  the  South,  removing  this 
aoooige  trom  ths  nation.  Several  were  pre- 
viously associated  with  the  Uberty  Party 
and  the  Prte-Soll  Party,  and  had  been  active 
In  Oongr«s  toward  these  ends.  Tet.  they 
also  were  convinced  of  a  principle  even  more 
paramount  than  opposing  alawy — uphold- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  nation's  OonsUtu- 

tlOOu 

Here  Is  whe»e  they  dilTered  in  ■  crucial 
way  from  ths  AboUUonists  and  othars  of 
their  day:  ths  msans  and  tacues  of  oppos- 
ing injustios  w«n  Just  as  Imiwrtant  s«  tha 
ends  and  goals. 
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Obue  wTot«  1  do  not  go  for  tbe  MbolH- 
tUm  of  slavery  t>j  all  counts  and  all  means, 
Z  never  did  I  am  Sox  protecting  freedom  by 
nactonal  le^latlon  wherever  the  general 
goTemment  bas  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction, 
.  .  .  This  wtU  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  But  it  Is  not  the  formula  of  those 
who  view  the  question  from  the  side  of 
Oarrlson." 

(WUllam  Henry  Oarrlson  was  the  extrem- 
ist editor  of  the  Boston  GLOBE  who  began 
In  1833  to  excoriate  the  South  and  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  Bepublicana  did 
not  please  htm  because  their  views  were  not 
ae  extreme  as  Ms. ) 

It  was  understandable  that  these  radical 
Republicans  drew  a  sharp  and  distinct  line 
between  themselrea  and  those  AboUttonlata 
who  favored  action  through  other  than  legal 
means.  In  fact.  Senator  Chase  received  word 
from  those  who  said  ihey  would  fully  sup- 
port his  position  although  they  "would  not 
let  their  name  be  associated  and  confounded 
with,  the  host  of  unscrupulous  and  fanatic 
Abolitionists  who  are  looked  upon  almost 
as  Inoendlarlca." 

Although  allied  around  the  cause  of  antl- 
alavery  these  early  Republicans  held  simi- 
lar political  ccAvlctloiis  on  other  national 
Issues.  In  1848.  for  instance,  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  carry  out  war  unchecked 
by  the  Congress  was  being  hotly  debated 
due  to  President  James  Polk's  initiation  of 
the  Mexican  War.  Several  of  those  who  later 
founded  the  Republican  Party  were  the  first 
to  protest  s^nat  this  foreign  involvement 
and  Erik's  indiscreet  use  of  the  war-making 


A  jroung  Whig  in  hU  first  term  of  Oongress 
was  notable  among  those  who  questioned 
ttie  Executive.  His  name  was  Abraham  Un- 
ocrtn.  He  introduced  Into  the  House  of  Bep- 
rssentatlveB  the  "Spot  ResoIuUon"  calling 
upon  the  President  to  designate  the  spot 
where  Mexican  troope  first  allegedly  fired  on 
American  soldiers  and  instigated  the  con- 
flict as  Polk  was  claiming. 

But  the  reaction  in  Lincoln's  home  dts- 
trlot  was  politically  unsettling.  His  con- 
atttnents  supported  the  war  and  questioned 
linooln's  wisdom  In  challenging  the  Presi- 
dent. 

WUllam  Hemdon.  Llnooln's  law  partner 
and  political  adTiser.  urged  him  to  p\ill  back 
from  bis  poeitlon.  but  Lincoln  refused  to 
ootnpromise.  He  wrote  back  to  Hemdon. 
warning:  .  .  Allow  the  President  to  In- 
vade a  neighboring  nation  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  neoeassxy  to  repell  an  inraslon 
and  you  allow  hioi  to  do  so  wbenever  he 
may  obooee  to  ssy  he  deems  It  necessary  for 
mch  a  purpose,  and  you  allow  him  to  make 
WKT  at  his  pleasure  .  .  .  Study  to  see  If  you 
cao  fix  limit  to  his  power  in  this  respect, 
after  having  given  him  so  much  power  as 
you  propoee.  .  .  . 

"The  proTlslon  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
conventlon  understood  to  be  the  mofft  op- 
pressive of  an  Ungly  oppreeslons,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  tXiat 
no  one  man  should  bold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us." 

Several  years  later,  the  expansionist  for- 
eign policy  proposed  by  the  Buchanan  Ad- 
ministration and  advanced  by  Senator  Doug- 
las, was  al£o  resisted  by  the  radical  Be- 
pFublicaos  In  the  Senate.  President  Buchanan 
wasted  to  annex  Cuba,  and  Senators  Seward, 
Wade  and  other  Republican  lesders  coo- 
damned  the  proposed  purchase.  In  the  legls- 
lAtlve  battle,  the  strexiiKth  of  the  Republican 
BAdlcata'  position  was  demonstrated  aa  the 
Bixxhanaa  proposal  was  defeated. 

In  a  speech  to  4O0  people.  Abraham  ZJn- 
ooln  siwke  In  Edwardsvllle,  nunols.  words 


which  he  was  to  aoho  In  the  Uncoln-Douglas 
debates : 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberty  and  independence?  It  is  not  our 
frovtmlng  battlements,  our  bristling  sea- 
coasts,  the  guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or  the 
strength  of  our  gallant  army.  These  are  not 
our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of  tyranny 
In  our  land.  All  of  them  may  be  turned 
against  our  liberties  without  making  us 
stronger  or  weaker  for  the  struggle. 

Our  reliance  Ir  In  the  love  of  liberty  which 
Ood  has  planted  in  our  bosoms.  Oxa  defense 
Is  in  the  preeervatlon  of  the  spirit  which 
prlzee  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  In 
all  lands,  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit 
and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism 
around  your  own  doors  . . . 

Accustomed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
those  around  you,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of 
your  own  Independence,  and  become  the  fit 
subjects  of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who 
rises  among  you. 

The  early  Republicans  knew  that  the 
strength  of  any  foreign  policy,  bad  to  reat 
fundamentally  upon  the  example  of  freedom 
and  liberty  present  within  the  nation. 

A  critical  stance  toward  the  military  was 
evident  through  the  IBSO'a  when  Radical 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  voted  against 
military  appropriations  bill,  partly  out  of 
their  fear  of  a  standmg  army,  pointing  out 
that  funds  had  been  given  for  military  acad- 
emies but  were  more  needed  for  agricultural 
land -grant  oollegea. 

Atnliahlng  capllial  punishment  was  an- 
other catue  favored  by  the  progressive  and 
active  faction  in  the  RepuMlcan  Party's  first 
years.  Likewise,  women's  suffrage  won  their 
support. 

In  Its  formative  years,  the  Republican 
Port.y  made  a  particular  appeal  to  the  labor- 
ing man.  "Free-soli,  free-labor,  free  men" 
aummarlzed  ItB  Ideology  during  these  years. 
Urging  p^issoge  of  the  Homestead  Act,  Radi- 
cal Republicans  were  motivated  by  the  equal- 
it&rian  tradition,  and  wanted  full  (^por- 
tunlty  for  all  to  be  a  reality  in  the  frontier 
society  of  that  era. 

Of  course,  all  the  factions  that  came  to- 
gether to  form  the  coalition  that  became 
the  Republican  Party  comprised  a  diversity 
in  political  opinion  and  ideology.  Former 
Democrats.  Whigs,  and  others  all  coalesced 
around  the  slavery  Issue. 

They  welcomed  all  those  who  shared  their 
central  convictions  and  knew  there  was 
strength  in  a  diversity  of  opinion  within  their 
ranks. 

They  agreed  with  the  troth  later  expressed 
by  Walter  Uppman.  •'When  everyone  Is  blink- 
ing alike,  no  one  is  thinking  very  much  at 
all." 

Tet.  tt  made  sense  that  those  who  were  the 
most  deeply  committed  against  slavery,  as  a 
moral  Imperative — the  Radical  Republicans — 
should  bsve  played  such  a  formative  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  Porty.  Their  stance  not 
only  on  the  slavery  question,  but  on  the 
other  issues  confronting  the  frontier  Repub- 
lic largely  shaped  the  early  attitudes  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  tbe  opponents  of 
these  ccorageoxis  Republicans  sought  to  char- 
acterize them  as  irreeponslble  elements  who 
were  stirring  up  the  trouble  in  the  country. 

Stephen  Douglas  referred  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  Kansaa -Nebraska  Act  as  an  "ef- 
fort to  get  up  another  political  tornado  of 
fanaticism  and  put  the  cotintry  In  peril  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  few  agitators  to  the 
Congress." 

Nevertheless,  the  Republicans'  astonishing 
strength  was  proven  when  they  emerged  to- 
gether enough  votee  to  elect  the  ^;>eaker  of 
the  House  In  1B56. 

The  attacks  against  Che  Republicans 
reached  a  climax  In  Mav  of  1800.  Charles 
Sumner  had  delivered  one  of  his  strongest 
addresses  in  the  Senate  against  slavnry  and 
the  Administration's  handling  of  the  tttr- 
moll  in  the  Kansas  Territory.  Parts  of  bis 
words  were  dlreoted  against  Senator  Butter 


of  South  Carolina  with  particular  force  and 
devastating  criticism.  Two  days  inter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  who  was  a  relative  of  But- 
ler's, stalked  Into  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
assaulted  Sumner  with  his  cane.  Injuring 
him  BO  severely  that  he  was  hospitalized  for 
many  months.  Indignant  citizens  throughout 
the  North  were  so  Incensed  at  the  news  of 
this  Incident  that  they  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  anti-slavery  forces.  Sumner's 
empty  seat  In  the  3enat«  served  as  almost  a 
symbol  of  martyrdom,  and  the  Incident  ral- 
lied the  Republicans  as  they  moved  Into  their 
first  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
that  June. 

Delegates  at  the  convention  articulated  the 
mood  of  these  first  Republicans: 

Caleb  Smith  of  Indiana  spoke  of  "A  Party 
not  organized  to  advance  the  Interest  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men.  but  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  freedom." 

Dayton  of  New  Jersey  warned.  "Now  there 
la  strife  and  bloodshed  .  .  .  and  freedom  of 
speech  la  stricken  down  in  the  Senate." 

And  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  said 
that  the  Republicans  "have  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  where  duty  requires  them  to  go. 
vote  as  duty  requires  them  to  vote.  And  I 
believe,"  he  continued,  "they  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  defend  their  persons  and  thetr 
Uvea  whenever,  wherever,  however,  by  whom- 
soever  assailed.  No.  gentlemen,  threat*,  will 
not  silence  the  free  men  of  the  North." 

John  C.  Fremont,  "the  Pathfinder",  ei- 
plorer  of  Oregon,  and  articulate  opponent  of 
slavery,  was  nominated  by  the  Party  for  Pres- 
ident, and  a  platform  adopted  that  fully  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  "radical  Republi- 
cans." 

Most  significant  was  the  Inclusion  in  the 
platform  of  a  stat«nent  opposing  any 
changes  In  the  natxirallxatlon  laws  that 
would  discriminate  against  foreigners.  The 
Republicans  pledged  themselves  to  "full  and 
efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  claasea 
of  cltlxens.  whether  native  or  naturalized, 
both  at  home  and  abroad."  Tlie  statement 
was  a  rejection  of  the  temptation  to  try  to 
embrace  the  Knr:rw -Nothing  Party  that  had 
arisen  during  this  era.  This  political  move- 
ment hod  at  It^  roots  opposition  against 
foreigners  and  Catholics.  The  first  waves  of 
immigration  had  come  to  America,  and  the 
prejudice  against  them  was  reflected  In  the 
Know-Nothing  movement.  With  the  political 
disintegration  of  the  day.  the  Know-Nothlnga 
commanded  powerful  support  in  many  otf 
the  Northern  states.  Their  appeal  was  clear, 
and  their  political  strength  seemed  impres- 
sive. It  was  the  attempt  to  butld  political 
power  through  manlpnlatlng  ethnic  and  sec- 
tional prejudices 

Had  the  Republicans  been  interested  in 
playing  the  pragmatic  and  expedient  politi- 
cal strategy  of  the  day.  they  would  have  col- 
laborated with  the  Enow-Nothlngs  during 
that  year.  Perhaps  It  could  have  meant  the 
election  of  Fremont. 

But  In  any  event,  the  early  Republicans 
saw  the  hypocrisy  of  co-operating  with  those 
forces  of  social  prejudice  and  political  in- 
equality when  their  central  aim  was  equality 
and  freedom. 

Thus,  the  first  Republican  Convention  re- 
fused to  compromise  with  the  politics  of 
prejudice  in  any  effort  to  chart  their  political 
strategy. 

They  wanted  their  party  to  stand  aa  a 
Party  devoted  to  principle  rather  than  politi- 
cal expediency. 

The  determination  to  forge  a  political 
party  that  would  welcome  and  appeal  to 
all  groups — including  the  immigrants  and 
laboring  man — prevailed  in  the  185S  Con- 
vention and  was  written  Into  the  platform. 
The  radical  Republicans  bad  refused  to  com- 
promise political  principle. 

The  same  temptation  remained  before  the 
Republican  Party  during  the  next  four  years 
and  still  does  so  today.  But  Lincoln  summed 
up  his  attitudes  by  saying  to  Joshua  %>eed 
In  1865: 
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•\s  a  Nation  we  begun  by  doclarmg  that 
gjl  men  are  creaWd  equal.  We  now  practlcil- 
IV  read  It  AU  men  are  created  equal  except 
Negroe*;  When  the  Knew  Nothings  get  con- 
trol It  will  read  'AU  men  are  created  equal 
eicept  Negroes,  and  Foreigners  and  Catho- 
UC8.'  When  It  cornea  to  thla  I  BhaU  preler 
emigrating  to  some  country  where  they  maJce 
no  preWMe  of  loving  liberty— to  Russia  lor 
Instance  where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure 
and  without  the  base  alloy  ot  hypocrisy. 

The  charges  and  indictment  against  the 
Republicans  continued.  After  the  election 
ot  IBSe,  outgoing  President  PranWln  Pierce, 
in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  de- 
nounced the  entire  Republican  Party  as  a 
cover  for  'aboUtlonlite  and  subversives  who 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  nation. 

The  fabric  ot  the  nation  showed  signs 
of  ripping  in  two  during  the  end  ot  this 
decade.  Dissension,  bitterness  and  violence 
intensified  dally.  The  Republicans  con- 
tinued to  strive  for  a  political  solution  that 
would  settle  the  slavery  question,  yet  pre- 
serve the  integrity  ot  the  Union.  But  their 
opponenu  did  all  possible  to  blame  the  Re- 
publicans lor  the  unrest  and  threat  of  social 
calamity.  . 

In  1859  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harpers 
Ferry  presented  the  Republican  toes  with 
an  Incident  on  which  they  wanted  to  msHe 
poUttcal  capital.  The  wild,  foolhearty  scheme 
of  this  revolutionary  was  condemned  by  all 
those  who  were  seeking  an  end  to  slavery 
through  the  legal  means.  Nevertheless,  evwy 
opportunity  wa«  taXen  by  those  fighting  the 
RepubUcana  to  make  some  association  be- 
tween them  and  the  John  Brown  band  of 
revolutionaries  who  attacked  Harper's  Perry. 
The  tactic  was  to  manipulate  the  fean  and 
anxieties  of  the  nation  by  Impugning  the 
BepubUcans  and  by  charging  complicity  In 
this  turbulence  and  violence. 

The  Republicans  Initially  feared  the  tactic 
would  be  successful  and  their  chances  In 
the  November  elections  that  year  and  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860  would  be  sev- 
erely damaged.  Tet.  enough  ot  the  public 
refused  to  accept  the  attempted  political 
guilt  by  association,  especially  when  John 
Brown  was  hanged  In  needless  haste  that 
also  made  a  mockery  of  the  law.  By  leeo.  the 
country  proved  far  more  recepUve  to  the 
voices  of  cool  reason  and  moral  conviction 
rather  than  the  voloea  of  divisive,  self- 
righteous  rhetoric. 

With  violence,  dleorder,  and  aUenatlon 
overwhelming  the  nation,  the  RepubUcana 
turned  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  candi- 
date. The  guiding  spirit  ot  the  Party  became 
their  first  President.  More  than  anything,  it 
was  his  manner  and  style  of  dealing  with  the 
poUUcal  crisis  of  the  extension  of  alavery 
Into  tree  territory  which  gave  to  him  his 
greatness.  For  Uncoln  knew  that  a  turbu- 
lent era  requires  a  reconciling  Administra- 
tion He  gave  to  the  Republican  Party  the 
quality  ot  leadership  that  utuued  compaa- 
alon  and  commitment  to  bold  the  naUon 
together. 

The  future  development  ot  the  Republi- 
cans In  subeequent  years  U  of  tar  leas  «lg- 
nlBcance  than  the  tact  that  the  naUon  had 
seen  Its  way  through  Its  gravest  and  most 
traumatic  conUlct.  The  reason.  In  part,  was 
that  Independent  and  courageous  political 
leaders  knew  that  social  upheaval  was  the 
symptom  ot  a  growing  political  Irrelevance 
ot  the  day. 

Thus,  these  men,  the  radical  Republicans, 
brought  about  a  major  poutlcal  realignment 
and  revltalleed  the  entire  poUtlcal  system 
Were  they  not  so  staunchly  committed  to 
their  prlnclplea.  furthermore,  this  never 
vniuld  have  occurred.  Llnooln's  leadership 
then  added  the  dimension  of  a  reconciling 
and  mcderatli^  role,  aa  he  led  the  nfttlon 
through  the  threat  of  utter  division  b«ck  to 
wholonees  based  upon  a  new  commitment  to 
Ita  original  Ideals  and  puivcaea. 

Our  past  Ulumlnuates  the  present.  E«ch  of 
us  sluyuld  reltoct  on  what  theee  past  sag- 
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ments  ot  our  nation's  experience  should 
teach  us  about  the  events  and  personalities 
that  make  headlines  today. 

I  want  to  offer  my  own  Interpretation  ot 
these  Issues.  In  particular,  I  want  to  focus 
not  merely  on  the  responsibilities  that  dtl- 
aens  hold  In  a  democracy — but  about  the 
responslbiutlee  that  publicly  elected  oOlclala 
hold  to  the  cltlaenry. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  most  unique 
phenomena  within  my  own  political  party — 
the  Republican  Party.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  It  should  seek  Its  success  through 
the  expedient  politics  of  sectional  provlnclal- 
ism  and  ethnic  prejudice,  and  what  might  be 
described  as  a  "know-nothing"  political 
Ideology. 

In  doing  so  they  would  exclude  from  the 
Republican  Party  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  this  pattern  and  whose  political  convic- 
tions are  seen  contrary  to  some  standard  of 
performance  and  conformity.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  such  Individuals  Is  most  revealing — 
"radical."  Again,  slogans,  rhetoric  and  labels 
are  Invoked  to  concaal  any  true  undentand- 
Ing  of  poUtlcal  reality. 

The  cltlEeos  of  this  State  have  been  told 
that  they  are  represented  by  one  whose 
heretical  Ideology  dlscredlu  the  basis  for  his 
membership  In  the  RepubUcan  Party. 

Par  more  than  the  outcome  ot  one  poUtlcal 
race  Ui  Involved  In  this  matter.  At  stake  la 
the  Identity  ot  the  BepubUcan  Party. 

The  attack  that  has  been  launched  la  not 
merely  directed  at  any  one  Senator.  It  la. 
rather,  directed  toward  a  whole  segment  ot 
the  BepubUcan  Party  that  Is  In  the  tradition 
of  our  founders.  Those  who  from  the  begin- 
ning have  fought  tor  the  primacy  of  human 
rights  and  personal  freedom;  who  have  In- 
sisted that  government  exists  to  serve  social, 
political,  and  economic  needs  ot  all  the  peo- 
ple: who  have  demanded  that  the  Party 
must  contlnuaUy  eetabllsh  Its  relevance  and 
thereby  attract  to  Ita  ranks  people  from  aU 
walks  of  life — these  are  the  RepubUcana 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Party  have  been  chal- 
lenged. 

The  tradition  that  has  given  the  Party  Its 
life  Is  now  being  called  disloyal  In  the  name 
of  BepubUcanlsm. 

I,  for  one,  take  my  stand  with  the  oldest 
of  the  Old  Guard  Republicans  and  wlU  speak 
out  when  we  who  uphold  that  tradition  are 
attacked  on  the  basis  of  party  loyalty.  If  that 
tradition  la  to  be  upheld,  and  If  the  Party  Is 
to  sustain  any  chance  of  reconcUlng  the  di- 
visions In  our  country,  then,  we  must  not 
permit  reckless  rhetoric  to  meld  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Republican  Party.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  court  political  disaster  tor  the  future 
ot  our  Party,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  to 
the  inner  life  of  our  nation. 

But  far  more  than  partisan  considerations 
are  Involved — and  you  are  certainly  more 
oonoemed  with  the  destiny  of  our  nation 
than  the  fate  ot  a  poUtlcal  party.' Again  we 
can  benefit  trtwn  the  richness  of  our  history 
to  understand  the  Implication  of  these 
events  In  our  own  day. 

Nineteen  thirty-eight  was  the  last  time 
when  a  national  Administration  embarked 
on  a  poUtlcal  purge  of  memben  ot  their 
own  Party  In  the  Congress.  Referring  to 
Roosevelt's  attempts  to  purge  the  Oongress, 
the  Atlantic  constitution  editorialised  that 
"He  would  turn  the  United  Statee  Senate 
Into  a  gathering  of  80  Charlie  McCarthys 
with  himself  as  Edgar  Bergen."  A  loyal  and 
true  RepubUcan  and  world  humanitarian 
who  led  our  Partv  and  our  nation  for  sev- 
eral years— Herbert  Hoover— spoke  about 
what  that  purge  meant,  not  Just  for  the 
inner  poUtlcs  of  a  party  but  for  the  political 
destiny  of  the  nation  SpeakUig  to  the  Jomt 
RspubUcan  Organizations  In  Hartford,  Oon- 
nsetlotlt.  in  1938,  Hoover  wisely  stated: 

.  .  .  the  third  category  of  these  sinister 
aggressions  of  personal  power  in  tUla  re- 
public. That  la  the  ExecuUvs  attcmtit  to 
control  elections.  That   alone  ahould  make 


the  election  ot  Indepsndent-mlndad  men  to 
Congress  the  first  task  ot  men  who  would  be 
free-  We  have  seen  Mr.  Roosevelt  mass  this 
Praetorian  army  of  political  appointees  to 
purge  those  men  of  his  own  party  who  have 
shown  sparks  ot  manhood,  of  Independence, 
and  obedience  to  their  oath. 

But  It  Is  tar  more  serious  than  any  quss- 
t*on  of  party.  It  goes  to  the  very  roots  ot  the 
Independence  of  the  legislative  arm.  It  goes 
to  the  very  core  ot  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choc«e  their  own  repreeenwtlvee.  It  goes 
to  the  whole  question  of  the  Independence 
of  the  baUot  Itself.  It  goes  to  the  foundation 
of  personal  power  in  this  Reput)llc. 

The  Identity  of  poUtlcal  parties  and  the 
basis  for  loyalty  to  them  undergo  challenge 
and  change  In  proportion  to  the  social  reet- 
lessnws  and  InsUbUlty  In  the  nation.  In  my 
Judgment.  From  this  we  can  learn  a  aecond 
lesson  from  the  poUtlcal  story  history  of  the 
1860's.  Consider  again  the  clrcumatancea. 
The  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  were  the  two 
major  parties,  with  a  splintering  of  Insig- 
nificant other  parties.  As  the  social  tensions 
and  presBures  ot  those  years  Increased,  both 
parties  failed  to  demonstrate  any  true  ps- 
sponslvenesB  to  the  depth  of  the  Issues  con- 
fronting the  nation.  The  Whlga  especially 
could  free  themselves  from  their  past  poUtl- 
cal Interests  In  ardcr  to  take  any  dedalve 
stand  on  the  slavery  question. 

The  Republican  Party,  formed  out  of  grass 
roots  disenchantment  with  the  existing  par- 
ties, found  Itself  growing  to  a  position  of 
eoUd  national  strength  in  bsrely  a  years  time, 
which  none  of  Its  founders  had  ever  en- 
visioned. Historians  have  caUed  Its  early 
growth  s  type  of  "spontaneous  combustion" 
produced  by  the  combination  ot  heightened 
social  fjnfttftn  and  continued  atrophy  In  tbe 
poUtlcal  estabUahment. 

In  our  own  time  It  can  be  arKuad  that 
we  see  the  same  combination  of  erenta.  It 
Is  true  that  confidence  and  adherence  to  our 
poUUcal  parties  Is  declining.  Nationwide, 
last  year,  about  43%  of  the  population  con- 
sidered themaelves  Democrats.  29^  Repub- 
licans, and  39%  Independents.  But  amooc 
atudents  581  consider  themselves  ss  Inde- 
pendents, aa  oppoeed  to  26%  Demoorsts  and 
31 ':^  RepuhUoans. 

Further,  there  are  obvious  signs  of  a  post* 
ble  poUtlcal  realignment  eiblbltsd  In  this 
year's  elections.  New  York,  VUiglnla,  and 
Connecticut  are  examples. 

Lobbying  groups  and  organlzatlona  based 
upon  oerUln  principles  and  Ideals  have  been 
formed  which  take  on  an  almost  quasi- 
party  structure.  The  efforts  across  the  coun- 
try In  behalf  of  the  leglsUtlon  to  terminate 
our  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  had 
this  character:  lUcewlse,  John  Gardner* 
"Common  Cause"  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
form  a  grass  roots  poUtlcal  movement. 

Thus,  we  could  be  In  a  historical  tlma 
fiune  when  another  major  political  align- 
ment la  tormlng.  Moat  likely,  this  wtnild 
take  the  transitional  form  of  a  multi-party 
political  arrangement. 

I  do  not  advocate  such  a  course  of  action. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  hlstorleal  kkU- 
tles,  to  which  ws  aU  must  give  otJT  own 
Interpretation. 

The  chaUenge  to  the  major  parties  of  ttM 
day  Is  the  same  as  It  was  In  the  ISSO'S.  H 
they  are  to  maintain  their  function  as  vital 
poUtlcal  Institutions,  they  must  prove 
themselves  to  be  responsive  to  the  sense  of 
crisis  in  the  nation  and  to  the  people  who 
would  be  in  their  ranks.  If  the  parties  chooes 
any  other  course,  and  serve  only  thalr  loyal 
apparatus  and  traditional  Interests,  we  could 
wltnees  a  time  of  poUtlcal  realignment  simi- 
lar to  the  days  that  gave  birth  to  the  Be- 
pubUcan Party. 

But  a  the  BepubUcans,  as  weH  as  the 
Democrats,  are  wlUlng  to  learn  from  his- 
tory, they  wlU  know  that  poUtloal  power 
rests  fundamentaUy  with  understanding  the 
needs  of  the  electorate  and  giving  them  an 
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ftuUientlc  UDM  of  partlclpatlca  In  BolTlng 
the  afttlon's  challenges. 

The  turbulent  evants  of  tbe  IBSO's  and  the 
Clvtl  War  with  lla  aftcnnatb  abould  glv«  to 
Ud  some  final  valuable  wladom  In  thaee  tlJDM. 

Then,  as  now.  we  are  perplexed  by  tbe 
fracturing  of  our  aocletr.  The  system  of 
shared  trust  which  holds  our  Republic  to- 
gether seems  more  tenuous  than  before.  And 
we  sometimes  doubt  whether  we  can  ever 
achieve  some  sense  of  domestic  tranquility 
In  our  time. 

How  do  we  meet  this  sense  of  political 
cetrangement?  How  do  we  overcome  tile  crisis 
of  confidence  pervading  our  country?  How  do 
«T  quiet  the  fear  of  national  calamity  that 
rests  unspoken  In  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans? 

The  frontier  Republic  had  to  deal  wltb 
these  same  probing  dilemmas. 

Wise  man,  then,  as  now,  knew  that  social 
problems  would  not  vanish  by  trying  to  pro- 
ject the  guilt  for  tbem  on  one's  political 
foes. 

They  knew  that  violence  would  not  be 
quelled  by  dubbing  or  shouting  It  down. 
They  knew  tbat  the  violence  of  words  or  acta 
that  undermine  the  freedom  of  aU  men  must 
be  condemned.  They  knew  that  confidence 
would  not  be  restored  to  the  nation  by  hotly 
proclaiming  the  rlghteousnees  of  those  In 
political  power. 

Above  all,  it  wae  Uncoln  who  demon- 
strated  that  oouraceoas  and  costly  moral 
leaderablp  was  the  imperative  for  holding  the 
nation  together.  He  demonstrated  tbe  un- 
yielding commitment  to  principle,  supported 
by  a  reconciling  posture,  tbat  prcaerred  our 
Ideals  and  held  the  vision  of  our  nation  allv* 
for  the  future. 

The  future  of  tbe  Republic  must  again 
be  our  ftr»t  conoem.  The  politics  of  Innuendo 
which  build  upon  the  fears,  prejudices  and 
anxieties  of  our  people  only  heighten  the  ap- 
prehension and  threat  to  that  future. 

We  must  neither  be  cowered  into  silence 
nor  add  to  the  Inflamatlon  of  onr  time.  Our 
deepest  need  is  a  renaissance  of  trust  .  .  . 
trust  in  each  other,  m  thoee  who  seek  tbe 
goals  we  share  and  In  the  viability  of  our 
Republic  to  progress  and  mature  from  this 
time  of  crisis  as  It  baa  in  tbe  past. 


EXPERIENCK  KEEPS  A  DEAR 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  YOTINO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  wbo  has  b«en  In  practically  every 
country  in  Europe  and  who  served  for 
37  months  In  World  War  II,  being  In  Italy 
most  of  tbat  time,  I  believe  that  Amerl- 
eaiu  spending  European  vacations  will  be 
astonished  that  they  seldom  meet  with  an 
Englishman  who  l5  ft  waiter  In  a  London 
hotel  or  restaurant,  or  encounter  friend- 
liness and  cordiality  In  France,  or  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  good  bullfight  In 
Spain,  or  find  any  bargain  without  hag- 
gling In  Morocco  or  In  any  other  country 
In  North  Africa  Also,  Americans  visiting 
In  Europe  will  be  astonished  that  they 
seldom  If  ever  can  buy  good  spaghetti 
In  Rome  or  meet  up  with  an  unkind 
Itaaian  anywhere  in  that  country.  Also, 
in  Vienna  they  will  never  encotmter  an 
Individual  who  dlsUlces  music  nor  will 
they  If  they  visit  the  Scandinavian 
countries  ever  encounter  an  arrogant  na- 
ttonal  of  any  of  these  countries.  Plnally, 
if  they  spend  a  few  days  In  Oennany. 
they  wfl]  probably  never  be  able  to  buy 
anything  at  a  reasonable  price. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PLANO  STUDY  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  CX3MMUNI8T 

MEETINO  IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  benefited  by  studies 
produced  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  the  University  of  Piano. 
In  Piano.  Tex.  This  institute  has  chosen 
as  its  particular  area  of  study  the  power 
relationships  both  within  the  Communist 
world  and  between  the  Communist  world 
and  the  United  States.  Its  studies  ap- 
proach this  problem  not  only  from  the 
military  standpoint  but  from  the  diplo- 
matic and  propaganda  aspects  as  well, 
studying  the  whole  systemic  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  the  free  system. 

The  Institute  has  recently  completed  a 
significant  study  of  the  International 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties  Meeting 
In  Moscow,  held  on  June  5  to  17,  1969. 
At  the  time  when  this  meeting  was  held, 
many  western  observers  held  that  the 
results  of  the  meeting  were  Inconclusive 
and  failed  to  accomplish  the  announced 
goals  of  the  meeting.  I  believe  that  this 
judgment  was  superficial  and  failed  to 
understand  tbe  purpose  of  the  meeting 
from  tbe  Communist  point  of  view.  The 
University  of  Piano  study  admirably 
bring!  out  the  real  confrontation  between 
the  systems  and  the  principles  of  organi- 
zation which  the  Communists  follow  In 
setting  up  the  meeting. 

Tbe  most  significant  point  which  tbe 
study  brings  out  is  that  back  In  Jime  of 
1969,  this  international  meeting  had  al- 
ready decided  that  the  balance  of  inwer 
had  shifted  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  the  progress  toward  tbe  goal 
for  the  comraunizatlon  of  the  world  was 
significantly  enhanced.  Although  objec- 
tively speaking  most  American  experts 
would  disagree  that  tbe  shift  had  taken 
place  on  that  date.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  Communists  were  looking 
toward  the  trends  of  the  time  and  to- 
ward programed  armament  production 
of  both  countries.  Now  It  Is  commonly 
acknowledged  in  the  press  and  in  tbe 
US.  governmental  circles  tbat  tbe  So- 
viets have  actually  surpassed  us  In  cer- 
tain fields  and  have  programs  In  tbe 
pipeline  which  will  definitely  place  us  In 
an  Inferior  position  by  1973  if  we  do  not 
wake  up  and  take  the  proper  steps. 

The  work  of  the  International  meeting 
was  to  seize  on  the  Soviet  military  ad- 
vantage and  to  translate  this  into  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  Ideological  vic- 
tories of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  particular,  this  study  proposes  an 
original  concept  as  regards  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Communist  world.  It  Is 
manifest  that  world  communism  no 
longer  operates  In  a  monolithic  and  con- 
certed manner.  The  Communist  world  Is 
full  of  antagonisms  and  rivalries  within 
the  system.  This  had  led  many  super- 
ficial analysts  to  conclude  that  commu- 
nism has  become  bipolar  or  polycentric. 
The  polycentric  theory  sees  communism 
OS  breaking  apart  and  eventually  losing 
its  revolutionary  impact. 

The  Piano  study,  however,  preeenls  tbe 
Communist  world  as  a  concentric  world 
with  Soviet  power  and  Ideology  at  the 
center  of  the  hub  and  challenges  from 


Chinese  communism  or  Tltolst  groups  as 
revolving  aroimd  the  hub  of  the  dynamic 
CoDimunlst  wheel,  with  the  whole  con- 
centric structure  moving  forward  in 
revolutionary  lilstory  in  a  linear  and 
Marxist-Leninist  direction,  taking  the 
entire  vehicle  of  the  ttortd  «ith  it  toward 
the  goal  of  universal  communism.  In  this 
view  the  antagonism  of  individual  parties 
would  simply  depend  upon  their  own 
specific  monetarj-  position  around  the 
hub  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
As  the  study  says; 

These  conlllcts  should  not  been  seen  neces- 
sarUy  as  matters  of  fundamental  Ideology, 
but  rather  as  part  of  the  process  of  history 
and  should  t>e  dealt  with  as  such,  that  Is. 
in  pragmatic  and  operational  terms. 

In  this  line,  it  is  Interesting  that  the 
so-called  challenge  from  the  Chineee 
which  received  great  attention  in  the 
Western  press  at  the  time  of  this  meet- 
ing failed  to  materialize.  The  meeting  It- 
self pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  party 
had  adopted  basic  positions  on  nearly 
every  issue  which  were  also  acceptable  to 
the  parties  at  the  Moscow  meeting. 

Another  key  significant  role  played  by 
the  Congress  was  Its  effect  in  organizing 
and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist and  a;!ied  parties  throughout  the 
world.  The  elaborate  preparations  and 
premeeting  consultations  appear  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  Communist  in- 
ternational and  provided  the  unifying 
themes  and  conduits  for  the  worldwide 
advancement  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  significance  of  this 
meeting  is  much  more  apparent  now 
than  it  was  16  months  ago  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  it  closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  study  by  the  University  of 
Piano  on  the  International  Communist 
and  Workers  Parties  Meeting  In  Moscow 
be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoKO, 
as  follows; 

IirrESNATIONAZ.      COlCKrrNJST      AND      WOSKKSS 

PAarrra  Metttnc  iw  Moscow — Jxnn  ft-lT. 
19«) 
(Prepared  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  of  tbe  univetvity  of  Piano) 

nVTXODXJCTOKT   ODMMXKn 

Tbe  oft-postponed  International  Commu- 
nist and  Workers  Parties  Meeting,  whidl 
finally  met  in  June  1069,  developed  Its  acttv- 
Itlee  and  based  Its  decisions  on  the  estimate 
that  a  major  change  bad  taken  place  in 
U8A/T75SR  military  and  economic  power 
relationships  in  1908-1960,  bringing  victory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  United  Statea 
much  closer  to  fruition  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  a  few  years  ago. 

The  key  assumption  of  the  Congreee  waa 
that  during  the  two  years  preceding  1060  tbe 
balance  of  oillttary,  and  consequently  of 
political  and  economic,  power  bad  shifted 
significantly  away  from  the  United  Statea 
and  Its  allies  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  "antl-capltallst"  world. 

Drawing  on  data  from  tbe  state  of  nu- 
clear weaponry,  on  estimates  of  conventional 
armaments  based  on  Information  from  the 
battlefield,  and  on  United  states  budgeting 
for  future  military  expendituree,  tbe  speak- 
ers expressed  confidence  that  tbe  Soviet 
Union  bad  surpassed  tbe  United  States  In 
conventional  weapons  as  well  as  in  strstsgle 
nuclear  capability. 
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Th6  major  goals  stressed  by  all  those  deal- 
ing with  mimary  power  waa,  flrat  of  all.  to 
atsure  that  the  shift  of  miUtary  power  which 
had  taken  place  would  be  irreverHhle  and 
Oiftt  the  Unlt«d  States  would  remain  perma- 
nently inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
main  ancillary  gool  was  to  translate  the  So- 
viet military  advantage  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  political,  economic,  social  and  ideologi- 
cal Tlctonea  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allied  "workera'  and  "antl-capltallst'  toroea 
over  the  United  States  and  Its  supporters, 
especially  In  tbe  Middle  East,  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Germany.  The  role  of  Communist 
China  In  this  contest  pre-occupled  the  Meet- 
ing, as  did  the  question  of  the  emergence  of 
Japan  as  a  major  power  in  Asia 

By  a  proper  mixture  of  military  supertor- 
Ity,  diplomacy  and  Internal  dissension  in  the 
United  Stales.  It  waa  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  tta  allies  could  force  the  United 
States  to  give  up  its  International  commlt- 
menu  and  to  withdraw  to  its  own  territorial 
limits,  thereby  a&siirtng  the  victory  of  the 
communist  cause  without  the  need  of  a  third 
world  war. 

THl  OPESATION*!,  AND  PBaCMATIC  OOALS  OT  THl 
COMGWES6 

Because  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
shift  In  the  balance  of  Intematlonjil  power 
bad  to  fact  taken  place,  the  Congress  dealt 
primarily  with  operational  and  pragmatic 
goals  ruther  than  with  Ideologies.  This  waa 
true  even  In  Ita  pre- occupation  with  the 
threat  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to 
tbe  communist  Party  of  the  USSR:  In  the 
handling  of  the  ptirge  of  the  Czech  Com- 
munist Party;  and  In  dealings  with  the 
"antl-capltallst"  groups,  including  the  "na- 
tionalist" movements  of  Arabs.  Vietnamese, 
and  Latin  Americana.  The  "downgrading"  ot 
Ideology  was  also  evident  in  programs  de- 
veloped for  cooperation  with  the  "socialists" 
In  Germany  (Bonn)  and  in  Japan. 

In  developing  the  epeclflc  operational  pro- 
grams, the  Meeting  stressed  that  different 
techniques  would  have  to  be  applied  in  deal- 
ing with  the  three  main  components  of  the 
"antl-capltallst"  world.  These  were.  In  broad- 
est terms,  the  SoclalUt  c^mp,  consisting  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  communist 
states:  the  national  liberation  movements, 
consisting  of  states  with  governmenw.  or 
with  large  mtoorlty  groups,  openly  hostile  to 
the  United  States:  and  the  "workers  move- 
ment" in  everj  capitalist  state,  including  the 
T7nlted  States. 

OOBUCUKIBSt    BBCOMXS   A   "CORCIWmc"   WOSUI 

The  most  serious  Issue,  not  only  from  ttie 
standpoint  of  military  power  and  ideolofy. 
bm  speciflcally  from  the  pragmatic  needs  of 
the  operailonal  goals  of  the  Moscow  Ueatlng 
was  the  Issue  of  Chinese  Communlam-  By  Iti 
challenge  at  this  stage  of  history  to  th« 
hegemonlal  and  coordinating  role  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  "Maoism"  was  seen  as  a  disrup- 
tive and  disorienting  force  In  many  waye  far 
more  serious  than  the  declining  though  still 
potent  military  power  of  the  United  States. 
The  containment  of  "Maoism"  was  therefore 
not  seen  as  a  necessity  imposed  on  the  Mos- 
cow Meeting  prlmarUy  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  doctrine:  rather  U  waa  seen  as  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  concrete  realltation  of  spe- 
cific goals,  both  within  the  Communist  world 
Itself,  aa  well  as  In  the  open  battlefield  be- 
tween the  "antl-capltallst"  and  the  "capi- 
talist" powers.  Within  the  Communist  world, 
the  "Maoist"  presence  seriously  hampered  the 
application  of  the  Breehnev  doctrine  of 
"limited  sovereignty"  of  Socialist  6t*tes;  in 
the  outside  world,  the  "Maoist"  factions  pre- 
empted, or  complicated,  Soviet  Initiatives  and 
opportunities. 

To  meet  the  Chinese  Communist  challenge 
In  pragmatic  and  operational  terms,  the  Mot- 
cow  Meeting  developed  a  new.  utilitarian 
ocneept  aa  to  what  conHltuted  the  "BooUUit 


camp"  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  eommimtvt 
atatea.  It  rejected  totally  any  form  of  '•polj- 
oentrlsm"  In  Its  deliberations  and  deelslom. 
It  also  avoided,  however,  a  return  to  "iml- 
centrlsm"  as  the  alternative  formula  for  the 
relations  of  eornvtunist  parties  to  Moeoow 
and  to  each  other.  Instead,  it  evolved  a  form 
of  inter-party  relations.  Including  the  rrta- 
tlons  with  the  Chme«  Communist  Party. 
which  might  be  called,  for  want  of  an  ofB- 
clal  term,  "concentrallst".  leaving  to  Moeoow 
the  definition  of  the  global  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  the  struggle  it  Is  waging  with  the 
United  States  for  world  supremacy  but  allow- 
ing the  individual  Communist  parties  tbe 
latitude  of  finding  their  own  specific  roles. 
on  the  national  or  regional  level,  for  partktf- 
pacing  in  tbat  oonfiiot. 

Under  this  ■•concentrallst"  arrangement, 
Moscow  would  continue  to  be  the  hub  of  a 
dvnamtc  Communist  wheel,  moving  forward 
in  revolutionary  history  to  a  Itoear  and 
Mantlst-Lenlnlst  direction  and  taking  the 
entire  vehicle  of  the  world  with  It  toward 
tbe  goal  of  unJver&al  communism.  The  other 
communist  partle3,  includtog  the  Chtoese 
partv,  should  be  seen  as  situated  on  different 
parti  of  that  wheel,  moving  around  the  hub 
in  circular  or  concentric  fashion,  sometimes 
to  the  left  of  the  hub.  sometimes  to  the 
right  of  it.  but  moving  forward  linearly 
toward  universal  communism  only  aa  the 
hub  Itself  moved  forward  Unearly.  Thus  the 
"antagonism"  of  the  indlvldxial  parties,  to- 
cludlng  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  to 
each  other  and  their  relationships  to  Moa- 
cow.  the  central  bub,  would  depend  on  their 
own  specific  momentary  position  aa  the 
wheel  Itself  moved  forward  on  the  hub.  In 
this  Ught.  todlvldual  party  conflicts  could 
be  viewed  as  largely  transitional  phases  and, 
in  fact,  todlvldual  parties  would  find  them- 
selves periodically  fluctuating  from  "right" 
to  "left"  to  "right"  of  Motcow.  depending  on 
the  rate  of  objective  movement  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  toward  universal  conmiunlsm. 
These  "conflicts '  should  not  be  seen  necea- 
sarlly  as  matters  of  fundamental  ideology 
but  rather  as  paru  of  the  process  of  history 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such,  that  Is.  to 
pragmatic  and  opcrauonal  terms. 

Seen  to  this  li«bt.  the  Moscow  Maettog 
say  no  contradiction  to  the  divergent  trends 
of  the  moment  to  the  'Socialist  camp"  and 
in  the  "anii-capltallst"  world.  Wlthto  the 
"Socialist  camp"  It  was  operationally  and 
pragmatically  proper  to  ask  the  Communist 
parties  ol  East  Europe  to  give  up  some  of 
their  own  national  sovereignty  so  as  to  move 
almost  itoearly  with  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  USSR.  At  the  name  time.  It  was  hU- 
lorlcally  equally  proper  to  allow  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  "antl-capltallst"  world 
to  assert  their  own  nationalistic  todepend- 
ence  and  to  move,  of  this  tiim,  to  an  op- 
posite direction.  If  this  latitude  were  not 
permitted,  the  communist  parties  to  the 
"antl-capltallst"  world  could  not  give  direc- 
tion to  the  other  "antl-capllaliat"  forces, 

Wiailn  the  "national  liberation  move- 
ments" and  the  "workers'  moveroenta",  sim- 
ilar concentric  approachea  were  generally 
taken,  permitting  a  wide  pragmaUc  deviation 
on  such  matters  as.  for  enample.  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  to  the 
Vatican:  the  rolee  of  the  Communist  parties 
to  Israel  and  In  the  different  Arab  states:  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  So- 
viet bloc  as  a  whole  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  to  tbe  Pederal  Republic  of  Germany. 

TBC   SPXCmC   AND   KET    DECXSXOirS 

Although  applytog  a  pragmatic  meavure  to 
most  matters,  the  Moscow  Meettog  nerer 
overlooked  as  the  basic  and  key  Issue  the 
matter  of  potcCT,  which  was  seen  aa  having 
an  overriding  role. 

The  issue  of  power  was  approached  in  tbe 
dif!'erant  committees  and  taboommltteea  In 
the  f  oUowtog  terms : 


I.  Tlie  Change  to  the  Balance  of  World 
Power. 

n.  Regional  Power  Relationships— Euro- 
pean and  Asian  "Security". 

III.  Regional  Power  Relationships — Tbe 
Middle  East. 

IV.  The  Changed  Bole  of  the  Communist 
Movement. 

V.  totemal  ConflicU  Paced  by  the  Com- 
munist Movement — ^Tbelr  Resolution : 

1.  China. 

2.  Yugoslavia. 

3.  Italy. 

/.  Th9  change  in  the  balance  of  world  power 
The  Communist*  felt  that  by  1M9  the  So- 
viet Union  had  not  only  achieved  parity  to 
the  strategic  weapons  systems  but  they  had 
also  Increased  their  previous  collective  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  superiority  In  con- 
ventional weapons  In  most  areas  where  they 
were  confronting  the  "capitalist"  world.  In 
both  offensive  nuclear  weapons  (ICBM)  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  (ABM) .  the  Soviet 
Union's  capability  on  that  date  exceeded  that 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  to  hl»- 
tory:  moreover,  production  tchedulee  of  tbe 
two  countries  were  such  as  to  assure  the  S^- 
Viet  Union  superiority  for  the  next  several 
years.  This  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  major  re-aaseesment  of  the  opportu- 
nities the  oommunist  parties  had  for  under- 
taking initiatives  previously  oonsldared  too 

dangerous.  

Secretary  General  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  Leonid  Breahnev.  told  the  dele- 
gates that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  able 
to  speak  from  a  position  of  strength  and  to 
Intervene  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Social- 
ist camp.  This  basic  change  in  world  power- 
relationships  had  resulted  also  to  changes 
within  the  Socialist  camp  and  waa  one  of 
the  mato  reasons  why  the  Socialist  camp 
could  now  speak  openly  of  the  "limited  sov- 
ereignty" of  the  East  European  communist 
countries.  It  was  this  change  within  the  so- 
cialist camp  which  not  only  permitted  but 
required  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  other  ao- 
ctallst  countries  to  Intervene  In  Ciecho- 
alovakla.  The  Oaechoalovak  Communist  Party 
leaders  accepted  thlii  toterpretatlon  and  ex- 
pressed thanks  for  the  "defense  of  socialism" 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  other  Wat- 
saw  Pact  countries  bad  carried  out  to  August 

1068. 

11.  tUffionai  Potoer  RetationaMpM — European 
and  AsiMn  "Seeurity" 
Great  emphasis  waa  placed  by  the  Congren 
upon  the  future  security  system  m  Europe 
and  Asia.  European  eecurlty.  according  to  the 
CommunlBt  concept,  exclude*  parUclpaUon 
of  tbe  United  States  and  concentrates  par- 
tlctilarly  upon  weakening  the  NATO  U«« 
of  the  United  States  and  their  ultimate  de- 
struction. Participants  to  the  MeeUng  were 
especially  hopeful  that  a  Social  Democratic 
victory  to  September  IBflO  would  begin  the 
process  of  the  destruction  of  NATO.  Great 
atreas  was  placed  on  the  prospecu  of  a 
Communist- West  German  Socialist  coUab- 
orauoc.  reiulUng  to  the  ncutr&llaatlon  of 
West  Germany  and  the  ellmtoatlon  of  United 
States  Influence  first  on  West  German  and 
than  on  Western  Europe. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  Western  Europe  and 
West  Germany,  tbe  "aecurlty"  system  of  tbe 
Asians  which  the  Soviet  Union  deelrea  is 
based  on  the  "neutralleaUon  of  Japan"  an- 
other term  for  the  severance  of  Japan's  al- 
liance wltb  the  United  States.  The  Soviet* 
assume  that  by  now  the  Slno-Soviet  conflict 
should  have  convinced  the  Japaneee  that 
there  is  no  real  danger  to  the  Par  East  to 
Japan  from  the  split,  disunited  Communis* 
front.  Tbe  meettog  however  warned  Japan 
against  any  mlUtarisUc  designs  which  tt 
might  have  but  it  also  proposed  ertenalon 
of  the  economic  and  trade  relatlonablpi  wttb 
Japan  to  exchange  for  further  delay  by  J«p- 
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&Des«  lendenhlp  of  any  po«ltlTe  actloD  to 
rpgaln  lt«  previous  powerTul  mllltar;  and 
political  position  in  the  Far  Eaat. 

/;/.  Regional  Poxcer  RehxtionahipA — The 
MiddU  Eaat 
Ttw  Meeting  dealt  with  tbe  Middle  East 
Issues  m  very  careful  terms.  Because  of  the 
pre-emmence  of  power  consideraUons,  the 
McftUng  obviously  understood  the  need  for 
the  So  flee  Union  to  obtain  possession  for  Its 
uaval  and  canim«rclai  ships  of  the  Suez 
Canal  aiid.  If  this  were  to  be  achieved,  of 
driving  the  Israeli  torces  away  from  the  pros* 
ent  armistice  Une&.  In  a  dramatic,  concr«t« 
^sture.  the  Soviet  Dnloa  increased  Its  fleet 
in  the  Mediterl&nean  by  adding  M  or  35 
more  units  to  bnng  pre&sure  upon  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  area  and  to  Indicate  to  the 
United  States  that  it  had  capability  to  inter- 
rene.  The  insistence  on  Israeli  withdrawal 
to  its  own  boundaries  carried  with  It  the 
threat  that  U  the  Israelis  did  not  wlthdiaw 
peaceably,  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  It 
possible  for  the  Egyptians  to  be  strengthened 
sufUclently  to  drive  the  Israeli  armed  force* 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Suea  Canal. 
Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Israeli  Communist 
Party.  Michael  Vllner.  enured  the  Israeli 
government  tor  Its  "Imperialistic"  actions 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  k  quick  solution 
of  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict  would  take  place. 

THE   CBAHCEO   KOLX    OV   THE   COMHVKriST 
MOVZM£NT 

The  Meeung  did  not  limit  Its  estimatea  of 
the  changed  balance  of  pover  to  miUtarr 
matters  alone.  Instead,  it  devoted  the  largest 
amount  of  public  discussion  to  dlsmaslng 
the  need  to  coordinate  the  future  actions 
or  the  individual  Communist  and  Workers 
Parties  throughout  the  world,  including 
those  m  the  non-Communist  countries. 

The  Meeting  defined  the  strength  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  as  deriving 
from  three  components;  the  socialist  camp: 
the  workers'  movement  tn  the  capitalist 
coimtrles:  and  the  national  liberation  nxove- 
menfcs.  In  the  matter  of  Vietnam,  future  ac- 
tion of  the  Communist  parties  was  directed 
to  all  three  fronts  simultaneously.  Tot  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  Union  promised  to  increase 
and  continue.  iS  necessary,  the  increased  tnil- 
Itary  help  to  North  Vietnam  regardless  of 
possible  peace  arrangements  tn  Pans  or 
promises  from  Soviet  diplomatic  cbannels 
to  the  United  States.  This  latter  tmdertak- 
ing  Indicated  a  wllUngnesa  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  USSR  to  consider  itself.  In 
Its  relationships  with  other  Communist  par- 
ttas  of  the  world,  as  not  necees&nly  ued  to 
the  actions  and  undertaklnf?s  of  the  USSR  as 
a  sovereign  state.  All  cxistiug  national  libera- 
ttoD  movement  groups  In  Asia  were  slerted 
to  provide  support  to  North  Vietnam  and  to 
the  Viet  Cong  when  possible  and  feasible 
in  any  areas  of  operations. 

In  the  matter  of  the  "workers  movements". 
the  Meeting  Included  in  this  definition  not 
only  workers  and  trade  unions  but  also 
youth,  university  and  school  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  all  others  designated  tn  Soviet 
terminology  ss  "free  democratic  forces  In  the 
eapltaliet  world".  The  Meeting  stressed  that. 
on  such  issues  as  Vietnam,  the  component 
of  Communist  strength  was  re-lnforced  by 
various  "peace  movements"  throughout  the 
world.  Including  rdlgious  groups.  The  strug- 
gle with  the  United  States  on  Vietnam  was 
to  be  accelerated  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
through  this  component,  with  special  screws 
being  placed  on  action  within  the  United 
States  Itself.  Outside  the  United  SUtes.  this 
third  component  could  be  linked  with  the 
"liberation  movement"  In  those  areas  where 
the  Communists  could  exert  direct  or  Indi- 
rect pressure  to  organize  mass  meetings, 
moratorla.  protest  marches  and  attacks  upon 
U.S.  embassies  and  V3.  political,  economic  or 
social  Institutions  abroad.  Within  the  United 
States,  both  Secretary  Breahnev  and  Gus 
Hall,    the    representative    from    the    United 


States,  emphasised  the  need  for  collective  ac- 
tion involving  all  elements  of  the  workers' 
movement. 

The  Meeting  reflected  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  discrepancies  and  Internal  oontradlotlon 
in  the  "workers  movements,"  which  arose  out 
of  conflicting  moral  and  patriotic  motiva- 
tions. Thus  It  was  the  general  consensus  that 
the  "workers  movement"  In  the  United  States 
could  be  relatively  easily  unified  on  the  issue 
of  Vietnam  while  the  Communist  movement 
might  encounter  special  problems  on  such 
an  tsaue  aa  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation. 
This  circumstance  of  the  eclectic  and 
syncretic  nature  of  the  "workers  movements" 
required  the  Communist  p&rtlea  throughout 
the  world  lo  maimain  their  own  Internal 
discipline  aud  Ideology  while  providing  lead- 
ership to  the  mass  movements  of  alt  anti- 
capttallsc  and  antl- imperialist  forces,  which 
might  be  composed  of  different  elements  from 
particular  Issue  to  particular  issue. 

OtCSMIZATIONAL    STSTZSI 

To  construct  and  manipulate  this  complex 
set  of  relationships  between  the  three  compo- 
nents was  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Meet- 
ing. The  basic  agreements  which  emerged  at 
the  Meeting  were  addressed  to  supplying  a 
blue-print  for  action  of  the  Cooamunlst 
parties  on  a  world  basis.  The  Meeting  Itself 
was  the  flrst  expenment  in  the  methodoly 
of  this  undertaking.  For  example,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Baste  Document  followed  a 
new  pattern  for  the  Communist  parties.  In 
fact,  all  documents  of  the  Meeting  had  been 
completely  drafted  and  prepared  during  the 
series  of  pre-Meetlng  s«nulons.  some  taking 
several  months  to  conclude  because  of  sub- 
stantive issues  and  others  taking  that  long 
because  of  the  admission  to  the  sessions  of 
additional  parties  whoee  cooperation  was 
being  sought.  These  sessions  provided  the 
Soviet  Conununist  Party  with  an  additional 
advantage  of  testing  the  views  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  other  communist  parties  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Meeting.  The  new  concept  of 
"concent rail sm"  and  of  Inter-party  collabora- 
tion was  effectively  introduced  and  imple- 
mented In  the  pre-Meetlng  sessions.  At  these, 
the  actions  of  other  Communist  parties  in 
IMS  and  1009  were  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
a5se!K*d  and,  wherever  possible,  their  deci- 
Flons  were  Incorporated  In  documents  pre- 
pared for  the  Moscow  Meeting  Itself.  Of  these. 
the  most  important  concerned  the  Congresses 
of  the  Chinese.  Yugoslav  and  Italian  parties. 
CHIHA 

On  the  Issue  of  China  <and  Tugoalavia 
and  Italy) .  the  Hungarian  Communist  party 
played  a  major  role  of  Intermediary  for  the 
Soviet  Party  The  Chinese  Communist  Party 
had  held  Its  9th  Congress  In  Peking  in  April 
1069.  During  that  Congress,  the  Chinese 
Party  bod  heaped  abuse  and  Invective  on 
the  Communist  party  of  the  USSR.  In  xhe 
pre-Meetlng  sessions,  the  Hungarian  party, 
with  Soviet  approval,  minimized  ttiis  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  party  and  stressed  in- 
stead that  the  Chinese  party,  on  all  other 
issues,  except  the  specific  one  of  ths  hUtorlc 
phase  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet  communist 
party,  had  adopted  basic  positions  which 
were  also  acceptable  to  the  other  Commu- 
nist parties  associated  with  the  Moscow 
Meeting.  In  fact,  excepting  for  the  spedOc 
Issue  of  the  relations  between  Moscow  and 
Peking,  there  had  been  no  deviation  of  the 
Chlnaae  party  from  the  baale  assessmenta 
and  decisions  made  by  the  other  parties  on 
such  major  issues  as  the  "confrontation" 
between  Communism  and  capitalism.  Includ- 
ing the  subjects  of  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
Bast.  Central  Europe  and  Latin  America.  The 
faUtiree  of  the  Chinese  party  arose  from  an 
Inattention  to  historic  clrcuinstanoee,  which 
afforded  different  concrete  opportunities  to 
the  world  Communist  movement  and  yet  all 
of  which  had  to  be  seen  In  the  context  of 
the  most  basic  "confrontation",  that  between 
the  Uoitad  States  and  the  USSR.  It  was  this 


baalo  "confrontation"  that  set  a  different 
priority  schedule  for  the  Moscow  Meeting 
parties  and  for  the  Chinese  party. 

TOOOSUVIA 

In  the  pre-Meetlng  sessions.  Uie  Hun- 
garian party  also  played  a  major  role  of  a»- 
slating  Moscow  to  interpret  the  Oongrosa  of 
the  Yugoeiav  Communist  League,  held  in 
Belgrade  in  March  1069.  It  was  noted  that 
while  this  Congress  bod  sharply  crlttclaed 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  for  their  invasion 
of  Chechoslovakia  In  I9S8.  the  Yugoslav 
party  had  generally  elabora«sd  the  same  pro- 
grams and  asaaeamenta  of  the  world  situation 
as  were  acceptable  to  the  Oommunlst  partlsa 
participating  In  the  pre-Meetlng  sessions  of 
the  Communist  parties  meeting  in  Moeoow. 
The  most  imiwrt&nt  of  those  were  the  issues 
of  Vietnam,  the  relatlonahipe  with  the  Arab 
world  and  the  Middle  Eect,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  antl-US  farces  In  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

ITALT 

The  pre-Ueetlng  sessions  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  attention  to  the  situation  of  the 
Oommunlst  Party  of  Italy,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  seeking  to  Influence  the  religious 
and  pacifist  elements  In  the  "workers  move- 
ments." Another  empirical  reason  was  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  Italy  Is  definitely 
the  strongest  party  outside  ths  Soviet  Union 
tn  membership  and  It  commands  unusual 
loyalty  from  Italian  voters,  of  whom  up  to 
35  %  have  cast  their  ballots  for  the  party  In 
genuinely  free  elections.  The  pre-Meetlng 
sessions  concluded  that  the  Italian  Com- 
munist Party  Congreas  which  convened  In 
Bologna  In  February  1960  was  imdoubtedly 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  event  of 
this  type  ever  held  anywhere  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc.  It  wsa  attended  by  numerous 
foreign  Communist  delegations  who  were 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  Italian  s>arty's  aklUs 
in  operating  both  a.  disciplined  and  a  mass 
party.  The  Soviet  Union's  delegation  at 
Bologna  had  been  headed  by  B.  M.  Ponoma- 
rev.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPSU.  At  Bologna,  the  Italy  Party  re- 
juvenated itself  when  Enrico  Berllnguer.  the 
47  year  old  dynamic  challenger,  replaced  the 
aged,  sick  and  ineffective  Lulgl  Longo  as  the 
Party  secretary.  B<;rllnguer  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  most  important  speeches  at  that 
Congress  and  he  developed  the  rationale. 
In  Conununist  terms,  of  cooperating  with 
progressive  religious  groups.  Although  the 
Party  leadership,  dominated  by  Berllnguer, 
allowed  the  Oongress  to  debate  all  issues 
vociferously,  the  Congress  accepted  the  gen- 
eral policies  which  Moscow  desired,  support- 
ing Soviet  efforts  In  Vietnam:  endorsing  the 
Soviet  position  In  the  Middle  East,  thus  re- 
versing the  past  decisions  of  the  Italian 
party  to  abstain  in  Middle-East  matters:  and. 
most  importantly,  ths  Italian  party  aban- 
doned opposition  to  the  occupation  of 
Csechoelovakla  by  Soviet  troops. 

GENERAL     ASSESSMENT     OT     OTHER     COMMCTNIST 
PARTIES 

The  pre-Meetlng  sessions  found  that  the 
Congresses  of  the  Chinese.  Yugoslav  and 
Italian  p-irties  had  demonstrated  the  appli- 
cability of  the  new  relationships  of  con- 
centrallty  to  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
enure  wor'.d.  Thus  In  early  1969,  all  three 
so-callej  "independent"  centers  of  the  Com- 
munist msvement  (Peking.  Belgrade  and 
Rome)  had  already  gone  on  record  in  a  con- 
centraliat  manner.  The  experience  of  adapt- 
ing and  exploiting  for  their  own  purposes 
the  decisions  of  the  "Independent"  Com- 
munist centers  was  a  major  impetus  to  the 
Meeting  to  accept  the  operational  techniques 
which  It  evolved  In  the  framework  of  a 
"coQCxntraUst"  Communist  world. 

KARLZXa    HOaOOW    MiaTIHCS 

The  idea  for  holding  International  Com- 
munist and  Workers  Parties  Meetings  or  Con- 
gresses was  conceived  In  1957,  with  the  flrst 
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such  affair  being  held  that  year  and  the  sec- 
ond in  1960.  Mainly  due  to  the  Ideological 
and  tactical  dispute  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  the  third 
Meeting  was  not  held  until  June  1B69.  an  In- 
terval of  nine  instead  of  the  three-year  pe- 
riod originally  planned.  The  delay  between 
the  second  and  third  meeting,  however, 
should  not  be  regarded  aa  reflecting  detri- 
mentally upon  the  stgnlflcance  of  the  third 
Meeting.  The  fact  Is  that  the  series  of  Mos- 
cow Meetings,  beginning  in  1967,  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  .substitution  for  the  former 
centralized  planning  end  operational  sys- 
tem incorporated  lu  the  Comintern -Comln- 
form  organization.  World  Communist  leaders 
had  recognized  for  a  long  time  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  international  planning  agen- 
cy to  replace  the  functions,  on  an  inlema- 
tional  plane,  of  the  Comintern. 

The  nine-year  interval  had  demonstrated 
to  all  the  Communist  parties  that  the  up- 
coming 1969  Meeting  had  to  take  cognizance 
not  only  of  the  changed  balance  of  power 
but  also  of  the  much  more  complicated  needs 
of  these  portions  of  the  world  where  power- 
ful Communist  "independence  centers"  had 
emerged.  Couiequently.  the  general  purpose 
of  the  1969  Meeting  was  to  seek  agreement 
not  only  on  future  actions  vis-a-vls  the  "im- 
perialists"  but  also  within  the  Communist 
fold-  Ptar  this  reason,  the  Meeting  could  not 
be  purely  a  "stage"  or  a  "facade"  but  had 
to  deal  with  real  problems  of  structure,  rival- 
ry and  priorities  of  the  Communist  parties 
which  were  presumptive  clalmonu  to  pow- 
er In   the   Communist   world,  as  It  existed, 
or  as  It  emerged.  This  soberness  end  aware- 
ness of  reality  led  the  Moscow  Meeting  to 
abandon  a  pretense  to  speak  for  the  Com- 
munist world  m  terms  of  a  sham  "oomplete 
unity"  in  advance  of  major  goals.  In  fact 
where   there   was   even   greater  unity   than 
was  apparent,  this  unity  of  action  was  the 
result  of  agreements  within  the  various  ex- 
ecutive conunlttees  of  the  pre-Meetlng  ses- 
sions which  planned  the  actions  especially 
for  those  countries  where  Communist  work 
must   be  achieved  by   Indirect  fashion,   us- 
ing subversive  operations   or  operations   at 
remote  control.  Arrangements  for  such  oper- 
ations are  very  complicated  and  time-con- 
suming, as  well  as  costly  In  resources.  They 
frequently     demand     parallel     channels     of 
operations  and  are  oompllcated  insofar  as  co- 
ordination of   these  channels   Is  concemed- 
Arrangementa  for  organized  spontaneity  and 
mass  movements  lo  be  openly  organised  by 
youth  groups  and  by  other  orgaiUzatlons  only 
remotely    connected    with    the    Communist 
Parties  of  the  target  countries  ore  especially 
difficult.  Planning  and  preparation  for  such 
operations  were  therefore  assigned  to  numer- 
ous committees  within  the  Meeting   which 
worked  out  the  deUlls  In  secret  seulons  and 
which  will  be  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
Implementation  and  channeling  of  future  de- 
cisions and  agreements  to  the  appropriate 
parties  in  the  target  areas. 

OBcamzATioir,  pbasbs  or  tbx  icssTtHO 
The  Meeting  was  really  divided  Into  three 
organization  phases  with  the  first  prepara- 
tory phase  lasting  for  approximately  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  the  Meeting  itself  con- 
vened on  June  S,  1969.  During  this  phase  of 
the  Meeting,  all  main  points  which  had  not 
yet  been  resolved  were  discussed  and  final 
decisions  and  drafts  developed. 

The  second  phase  was  the  Meeting  Itself, 
with  the  main  gathering  and  the  main 
speeches  In  the  main  hall  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  commltteee  met  simultaneously  In  small 
groups  to  discuss  different  special  world  of 
regional  problems. 

The  third  phase  took  place  after  the  oon- 
cluslon  of  the  formal  Meeting  on  June  17, 
1009,  and  In  fact  has  continued  to  this  date. 
Many  delegations  stayed  much  longer  than 
Just  two  weeks.  They  were  given  detailed 
blueprints  for  their  particular  operational 
assignments  which  were  worked  out  wltli 
t^MM  after  the  cioalng  of  the  formal  Meeting. 


Some  of  the  Important  delegations  were 
even  called  to  Moscow  later  for  a  second  and 
a  third  round  of  post-conferences.  The  out- 
standing emphasis  placed  on  "social  action" 
programs  in  the  United  States  by  the  Com- 
munist world  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  these  additional  poet-Meeting  sessions 
because  the  United  States  delegates  were 
needed  to  develop  programs  not  only  for 
their  own  country  but  also  to  "brleT'  other 
parties  on  the  changing  American  scene. 

ms  CHjUfGX2*0  SIGNXnCAHCS  OV  THE  SSSRIZIGS 


An  insight  into  the  significances  at  the 
new  type  of  Communist  collaboration 
through  Meetings  or  Congresses  can  be  found 
In  their  timing;  1967,  19G0.  and  1969.  The 
flrst  Meeting  of  1957  was  held  In  the  "break- 
through" year  in  poet-World-War  n  history 
when  the  space  age  began.  It  was  the  year  of 
the  Sputnik  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  "revolution  In  military  affairs".  That 
was  the  period  when  the  intercontinental 
delivery  system  became  a  reality  and  the 
new  intercontinental  strategic  weaponry 
systems  which  were  on  the  drawing  t>oards 
threatened  to  control  any  potential  confron- 
tation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  second  Meeting,  in  1960.  coincided 
with  the  creation  In  the  Soviet  Union  of  an 
independent  service  of  strategic  rocket 
forces.  The  world  was  entering  Into  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  confrontation,  a  totally 
new  phase  of  military  warfare.  This  may  be 
why  the  Oommunlst  leadership  decided  to 
hold  a  new  Meeting  to  plan  coordinated  so- 
cial action  and  to  coordlnote  movement  in 
different  plans  and  from  different  centers 
which  were  to  be  put  Into  action  at  the  ap- 
proprtote  time.  The  new,  almort  Instantane- 
ous destruction  potential,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Intercontinental  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  could  reach  their  targeta  in  about 
thirty  minutes  after  launching  created  enor- 
mous new  tensions  uertul  for  direct  and  In- 
direct "social  action"  or  revolution.  These 
Boclal-acUon  programs  provided  new  oppor- 
tunities for  Oomm.unlsts  to  Intervene  from 
within.  The  IntematloruO  Communist  and 
Workers  Parties  Meetings  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  new  frameworks  for  social  ac- 
tion in  these  new  conditions  of  total  ten- 
sion. The  Meetings  themselves,  and  par- 
ticularly the  liTiVn  between  them  which  con- 
tinue to  work  while  the  Meetings  are  not  in 
pronlnn.  were  alnwd  at  ot>talnlng  new  methods 
for  preventive  action  against  the  United 
States  and  finding  new  tools  to  train  neoes- 
aary  lead  time  to  affect  direct  intervention. 
Because  "proletarian  internationalism"  Is 
an  eeeentlal  element  of  the  Soviet  Oommu- 
nlst world,  the  Intem&tlomal  Communist  and 
Workers  Paraes  Meetings  provide  It  with  a 
very  important  forum  for  Its  Invocation  and 
manlpulauon.  The  Meetings  provide  the  di- 
rection the  international  Commimlst  move- 
ment as  a  whole  sbotild  take  so  that  re- 
gional differences  and  national  Interests  may 
be  transformed  into  part  of  a  total  global 
strategy.  A  feeling  is  created  of  belonging  to 
a  huge  international  community  dedicated 
and  moving  forward  toward  the  flnal  de- 
struotlon  of  capitalism  both  In  Uie  Indi- 
vidual nation  states  and  In  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Secretary  General  of  the  Polish  Oommunlst 
Party,  Wladyslaw  Oomulka.  summed  up  this 
feeling  of  "proletarian  tntematlonalls"  in 
his  closing  remarks  to  the  Meeting  when  he 
"explained"  the  Warsaw  Pact  oountrlee'  In- 
tervention In  Ceechoalovakia  In  August  1968. 
In  defending  this  action,  he  repeatedly  asked 
all  participants  to  maintain  the  feeing  of 
"proletarian  intematlonaUsm". 

sasasKXHT  ako  oonclobiom:  nsvoa'a 

OOHKKMTAST 

On  the  flrst  anniversary  of  the  Congress. 
Pravda,  the  Soviet  Party's  own  paper,  pro- 
vided Ita  editorial  oommentary  on  the  Meet- 
ing of  Moscow  of  June  IMO. 


Running  to  5.000  words,  the  editorial  noted 
that  "the  main  directions  of  the  Meeting's 
Influence  on  the  courae  of  intematlonal  de- 
velopments clearly  manifeated  themselves" 
during  the  last  year.  It  stated  that  the 
•  profound  atul  realistic  analysis  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  in  the  world"  was  a  big 
achievement.  Reviewing  developmenu  of  the 
past  year  in  pragmatic  "hlstortcal"  terms. 
Pravda  concluded  that  the  MeeUng  correctly 
outlined  ways  of  overcoming  difficulties  in 
"communist  ranlES."  It  said,  "the  approach  to 
rallying  the  communist  movement,  collec- 
tively worked  out  by  the  Meeting,  has  fully 
Justified  Itself.  The  centering  of  the  atten- 
tion of  communists  on  positive  tasks,  on 
what  unites  them,  helped  the  elaboration  of 
Joint  appraisals  concerning  the  main  ways 
and  means  of  utilizing  the  new  poaslbiiitiea 
of  revolutionary  and  anil-lmpertallat  forcea" 
"This  approach  opposes",  Pravda  obearved, 
both  pessimistic  forecasts  about  the  un- 
attalnablUty  of  Ideologtcal  cohesion  in  the 
present  situation  and  the  intention  to  make 
the  full  o^e^comlng  of  all  differences  be- 
tween communist  parties  on  Ideological  und 
political  que.^Uons  a  preliminary  condition 
of  unity  of  action  by  them.  .  .  .  "Bilateral 
and  multilateral  contacts  on  a  basis  of  col- 
lectively elaborated  principles  of  mutual  re- 
lations among  parties  act  as  a  sort  of  mech- 
anism for  exchanging  experiences  and  views, 
for  ooordlnstlng  positions  and  concerting  ac- 
tion In  the  world  arena".  Pravda  commented. 


THE  SELLOUT  OP  THE  FARMER 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  there 
Is  to  be  any  contest  for  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  "forgotten  man"  In  our  so- 
ciety today.  I  will  unhappily  submit  the 
American  farmer  for  the  prize. 

In  a  little  over  a  decade,  the  prodtic- 
tivlty  of  the  average  farmer  has  risen 
over  80  percent.  This  Is  well  over  twice 
the  increase  of  the  productivity  of  the 
nonf  arm  worker.  But  in  spite  of  this  In- 
credible productivity.  In  spile  of  the  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  technology 
and  the  diminishing  number  of  marginal 
farms,  the  farmer  has  been  caught  in  a 
vicious  cost-prloe  squeeze  that  has  de- 
prived him  of  the  benefit  of  his  produc- 
Uvlty. 

While  gross  farm  income  has  risen  by 
13  percent  m  the  last  5  years,  productloci 
and  living  costs  have  gone  up  by  20 
percent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mlrmesota.  real 
farm  Income  last  year  was  its  lowest  since 
1964  and  lower  than  aU  but  3  years  of  the 
1950's. 

E^ren  the  real  per  farm  Income  in  Min- 
nesota was  lower  last  year  than  in  1966 
and  only  $62  higher  than  it  was  in  1951— 
nearly  20  years  ago. 

Such  simple  figures  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  our  farm  eccmomy  is  in  trouble 
and  that  new  legislation  and  more  re- 
sponsive administration  is  desperately 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  situation 
faced  when  the  present  administration 
took  ofDce  nearly  2  years  ago.  The  rhet- 
oric of  the  Republicans  was  promising. 
The  1968  Republican  platform  pledged: 

Parm  prices  and  progranui  which  will  en- 
able producers  to  receive  fair  prloes  In  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  other 
products. 

And  on  September  14. 1968,  Cazididate 
Nixon  said  in  Des  Moines: 

Tlu  new  policy  directions  include  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  improTc  martet  pnose  and 
strengthen   our   market  economy:    74%    of 
parity  la  intol«rftbto  m  my  book.  .  .  . 
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But  the  record  and  the  perfomuince  of 
this  administration  has  been  one  of  the 
most  insensitive  disregard  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  fann — indeed,  the 
entire  rural — community. 

Incredibly,  not  a  single  farm  message 
has  been  sent  to  the  Congress.  In  the  20 
months  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
however: 

Advance  payments  to  teed  grain  farm- 
ers were  discontinued,  forcing  farmers 
to  recoup  nearly  J400  million — $31  mil- 
lion in  my  own  State  alone — through 
loans  at  exhorbitant  interest  rates  of  9 
and  10  percent: 

Soybean  price  support  loans  were  cut 
by  some  30  cents  a  bushel,  at  a  loss  of 
about  »300  million  to  the  fanners; 

An  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate 
both  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  special  mlllc  program; 

The  1970  wheat  acreage  was  cut  by 
13  percent,  bat  no  provision  was  made 
to  provide  aziy  support  compensation 
to  maintam  farm  income. 

But  nothing  has  been  more  revealing 
than  the  efforts  of  this  administration 
to  sabotage  farm  legislation  in  this 
Congress. 

In  the  lace  of  the  most  overwhelming 
mandate  ever  beard  from  the  agricul- 
tural community — over  30  farm  and 
commodity  organizations  in  support  of 
the  coalition  farm  bill — the  administra- 
tion sent  to  the  Congress  an  ambiguous 
and  ill-conceived  "set-aside"  bill  which 
has  the  support  of  not  one  farm  or  com- 
modit}'  organization  at  either  the  State  or 
the  national  level. 

This  administration  opposed  the  coali- 
tion bill,  opposed  advance  payments 
and  actually  opposed  the  very  concept 
of  farm  parity  upon  which  our  domestic 
agricultural  policy  rests.  They  submitted. 
In  fact,  a  plan  to  scrap  the  1946  Agri- 
cultural Act  and  institute  a  prosram 
which  would  lower  farm  prices  by  about 
10  percent  This  in  face  of  a  drop  in  the 
parity  ratio — comparing  prices  received 
by  the  farmer  to  his  taxes,  production, 
and  living  costs — which  in  August 
dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  the  de- 
pression year  of  1933. 

In  the  Senate  after  a  bitter  fight 
against  administration  opposition  and 
outright  duplicity  against  extending  the 
basic  1965  act.  we  were  able  to  maintain 
and  even  strengthen  the  advance  pay- 
ment program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
and  to  secure  a  rockbottom  figure  of 
75  percent  for  feed  grain  parity. 

It  was  especially  Important  that  the 
committee  also  reinstated  a  floor  under 
ttie  price-support  loan  of  tl.25  for  wheat 
and  tl  for  com.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
committee  adopted  the  .substance  of  one 
of  my  own  recommendations,  and  in- 
serted Into  the  bill  the  requirement  for 
advance  payments  to  feed  grain  and 
wheat  producers. 

On  the  Senate  floor  we  inserted  parity 
for  feed  grains.  After  my  amendment  for 
77  percent  of  parity  failed,  a  compromise 
of  73  percent,  which  I  also  cosponsored, 
was  accepted. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Bukkdcri  engaged  in 
Intensive  negotiations  with  the  admln- 
Utratlan  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  get  the  best  ponlble  feed  grslna 


parity.  In  spite  of  flat  Department  op- 
position to  bn>'  pariti'  figure,  Mr. 
Ellbnder  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
Septemtter  15  that  "they  consented  re- 
luctantly" to  a  compromise  figure  of 
75  percent.  As  the  chairman  said  of  his 
conference  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby: 

I  do  not  say  they  wore  all  for  it.  but  in 
onler  to  get  a  compromls*  I  felt  tliat  since 
I  hud  made  a  promlae,  I  would  comply  with 
my  agreement. 

Promises  and  agreements,  however, 
evidently  meant  less  to  the  administra- 
tion. Five  different  letters  then  went  out 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
one  from  the  Under  Secretarj-.  reaffirm- 
ing the  administration's  hostility  to  par- 
ity, to  price-support  floors,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Senate-passed  parity  floor 
of  75  percent  or  $1.35  per  bushel  for 
com.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  t*  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks;  I  shall  now  comment  only 
briefly  on  a  few  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  the  letter  on  sup- 
port for  com.  Secretary  Hardin  said: 

On  behair  of  tbe  Administration,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  strongly  opposed  and 
tliat  we  will  continue  to  be  opposed  to  ttie 
Senate  provision  reimtlng  to  a  minimum  feed 
gram  price  support  level  of  76  percent  of 
parity.  We  bope  that  yoa  win  alao  oppose 
It. 

That  is  the  letter  In  its  entirety. 
We  were  next  told  that  the  admin- 
istration might  agree  to  70  percent  of 
parity  for  feed  grains.  But  another  letter, 
this  one  dated  October  5,  said  68  percent 
is  all  the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  accept.  I  am  including  this  letter 
and  Its  attachments  for  the  Rscoko  as 
wen. 

The  abaolutely  "*'"'■"«'  Senate  com- 
promise of  75  percent,  arrived  at  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  administration, 
was  then  totally  violated  by  the  admin- 
istration resulting  In  a  conference  ver- 
sion of  only  70  percent  inrlty — to  be  even 
further  emasculated  In  2  yean  by  drop- 
ping to  68  percent 

Seventy  percent  is  more  than  Inade- 
quate; It  Is  an  Insult.  My  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  MoinoT*,  pointed  out 
to  us  on  the  same  day  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  administration  had 
agreed  to  75  percent  of  parity,  that  the 
$1.35  per  bushel  figure  could  be  ex- 
pected to  represent  70.5  percent  of  parity 
in  1973.  In  other  words,  70  percent  of 
parity  and  $1.35  per  bushel  Is  the  same. 
While  the  administration  proved  to  be 
unable  to  destroy  the  parity  principle  on 
paper,  they  have  effectively  destroyed 
any  benefit  It  might  bring  to  the  fanner 
faced  with  an  Increasing  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Look,  for  example,  to  what  It  will  mean 
to  Minnesota  feed  grain  fanners. 

The  guarantee  of  $1.35  for  com  is 
equivalent  to  75  percent  of  parity  at  the 
present  time.  The  parity  price  of  com 
has  Increased  7  cents  a  bushel  each  of 
tiie  last  2  years.  If  the  parity  price  for 
com  increased  7  cents  in  the  next  15 
months  and  producers  were  guaranteed 
77  percent  of  the  parity  price  rather 
than  $1.35  or  W  percent  of  parity,  they 


would  be  assured  a  minimum  of  $1.43  per 
bushel  on  the  production  on  half  of  their 
base  acreage.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
new  parity  would  be  $1.40  a  bushel. 

Coopcrators  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  Minnesota  in  1970  had  feedgralii 
bases  approximating  7  million  acres  with 
an  average  yield  of  about  82  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre. 

The  production  on  half  this  base  acre- 
age Is  estimated  at  123  million  bushels. 
A  guarantee  of  77  percent  of  parity 
rather  than  $1.35  per  bushel  In  1972 
would  Increase  Minnesota  cooperators  as- 
sured Income  about  $23  million.  A  guar- 
antee of  75  percent  of  parity  would  In- 
crease cooperators  assured  income  about 
$15  million. 

Looking  forward  to  1973.  if  the  parity 
price  for  com  Increased  another  5  cents 
a  bushel,  a  77  percent  of  parity  floor 
would  have  increased  Minnesota  co- 
operators  assured  income  about  $35  mil- 
lion; a  75  percent  of  parity  floor  about 
$23  million,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
floor  In  the  compromise  bill. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  pro- 
duction expenses  of  Minnesota  farmers 
have  increased  $50  to  $85  million  each 
year  tor  the  past  3  years  and  there  Is 
little  basis  for  expecting  farm  produc- 
tion expen.<es  to  stabilize  at  current 
levels. 

Is  there  any  wonder  then,  that  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  In  the  conference 
bill.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  chairman  who  I  know  did  his  utmost 
to  preserve  a  fair  farm  bill.  I  thank  those 
other  Senators  who  lent  their  support  to 
the  preservation  of  parity,  advance  pay- 
ments, and  a  forward-looking  farm  bill. 

But  all  of  these  efforts  were  lost 
through  the  Intransigence  and  hostlUty 
of  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire. 

To  my  own  farmers  back  home,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  did  our  best.  And  those 
of  us  who  have  not  forgotten  what  the 
farmer  means  to  otir  economy  and  to 
our  entire  society  will  not  give  up  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  for  the  farmer  a 
fair  share  of  his  magnlflicent  produc- 
tivity. 

EzBisrr    1 
DspuTMXirT  OF  Acucm.TnBS, 
WoMhtn^ton,  D.C,  Septeml>er  23. 1970, 
Hon.  W.  B.  PoAGx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Houae  o/  Rapresentativea. 

DcAK  Ma.  Chajxman:  On  t>ebalf  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministration, 1  want  you  to  Icnow  tbat  we 
are  strongly  opposed  and  tliat  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  opposed  to  tbe  Senate  provlslou 
relating  to  a  tT^mimnTw  feed  grain  {urloe  sup- 
port level  of  75  percent  of  parity.  We  hope 
that  you  will  alao  oppose  It. 
Sincerely, 

Cl.zFrosa>  M.  BatsXM, 
Secretary  of  Agrlcuiture. 

TtKfiMneMKT  or  AGascuLima, 
Waxhinston,  D.O.,  Sepfeintwr  2^,  1970, 
Hon.  w.  R.  Poms. 

Chtttrman.  Committee  on  Affrieuttvre, 
House  o/  Representativea. 

Z>sAB  Ma.  CHAiaiiAN :  Our  position  on  otbar 
Issues  in  the  Houas  snd  Senate  bUis.  not 
covered  in  our  separate  letters  of  today,  re- 
mains as  earlier  stated,  such  as  our  posttloa 
on  advance  payments,  loan  minimnms,  vto. 
Sincerely. 

OurroaoM.  BsBSxir, 
Seantart  of  Agrtmtun, 
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DSPABTKXMT  OF  ACEICtJLTUBK, 

Waalitngton,  D.C.,  September  21, 1>70. 
Bon.  W.  R.  PoaoB, 

Chairman,  Commit  fee  on  AgricuttvTe, 
House  of  Repreeentativee. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Chajwsak:  The  Senate  version 
on  legislation  which  would  contmue  tbe  11»68 
Act  provision  for  wheat  to  l>e  harveated  in 
IftTl  would,  in  our  opinion,  make  it  Imposil- 
ble  to  finally  ensot  this  proposed  legislation 
Into  law. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration  I  want 
jou  to  know  that  we  are  strongly  opposed 
and  that  we  wlU  continue  to  be  oppoaed  to 
the  Senate  provision  relating  to  this  item. 
We  hope  that  you  will  also  oppoae  It. 
Sincerely, 

Cuman  M.  Bsaimc, 
secretory  of  Afrlcvlture. 

DxpAXTitzHT  or  Aauctn.Tuxx, 
Waihiniton,  DC,  September  23, 19T0. 
Hon.  W.  R.  POACS, 

Chairman.  Commtffee  on  AffrtcuUure, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DCAB  Mb.  CHAniMAN:  The  provision  in  tlie 
Senate  bill  requiring  the  collection  of  proc- 
essor certincatea  for  users  of  second  deers, 
gluten  and  wheat  by-products  must  be  de- 
leted from  tbe  final  bill. 

Reference  can  be  made  to  the  second  clears 
problem  In  the  conference  report  and  the 
Executive  branch   will  endeavor  to  tiandle 
this  problem  administratively. 
Sincerely, 

OUFVOtO  M.  BsaDCf , 
Secretary  of  Affricultvre. 

DtPAKTUxtrr  or  AosiCTn.Tuax. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  2J.  It70. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAQC, 

Chairman,  Commlttte  on  Arriculture, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dasa  Ma.  CHaxmisAH:  Tbe  language  tn  tbe 
Senate  blU  relating  to  the  foUowlng  three 
cotton  items  Is  completely  unacceptable. 

Tbe  acreage  on  which  payments  would  be 
made  must  reflect  the  IIJ  million  acres  for 
1071  wltb  some  flexibility  for  len  and  1978 
as  contamed  m  the  House  blli. 

Cotton  marketing  quotas  must  be  elimi- 
nated, as  provided  m  the  House  bill. 

Tbe  cotton  loan  must  not  be  related  to 
paymenu  and  tbe  3S  cents  per  pound  guar- 
antee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  strongly  oppoeed. 
and  tliat  we  wlU  continue  to  be  oppoeed  to 
the  Senate  provisions  relating  to  these  Items. 
We  bope  that  you  wlU  also  oppose  them, 
smcerely, 

Cumao  M.  Haxsik, 
Secretary  of  AtriaUture. 

DspASTWcT  or  Aoaicm.Tiiax. 
Wajhtn^ton.  September  23, 1970. 
Hon.  ALLEN  J.  BLLXHtres, 
Chotrman,  Senate  Africultur*  and  Tomtry 
Committee,    VS.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dasa  Sknatob  BLtxiroia:  This  letter  is  In 
reference  to  H.R.  1B5«.  an  Act  to  establish 
improved  programs  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grsins,  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modltiee.  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amsnded.  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  la  tbe  position  of  this  Administration 
that  the  provisions  m  Title  IX  of  HJl.  18546 
are  premature  and  should  therefore  be  de- 
leted from  the  Act.  The  Administration  Is 
dealing  with  similar  problems  tlirough  the 
Rural  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Domestic 
CouncU.  We  iielleve  a  more  effective  program 
for  Rural  Development  will  occur  alter  tbese 
deliberations  are  completed. 
Sincerely. 

J.    PBtL   CAKPaXLI., 

Vnier  Secretary. 


Depabtment  or  AcaicoLTtnai, 
Washmglon,    D.C..  October  5,  1970. 
Hon.  AU.BM  J.  Fl.i.rNDia. 
Chairman,   Committee   on  Agriculture  ana 
Forestry,  US.  Senate. 
DsAB  Ma.  cmaibman:  Tbe  attachments  are 
In  response  to  proposals  made  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate Conferees  dealing  with  the  Cotton  and 
Wheat  sections   of   tbe  agriculture  leglala- 
Uon   being   considered   by   the   Senate   and 
House  Conferees. 

An   additional   attachment    deaUng   with 
other  provisions  Is  also  enclosed. 

It  remains  the  conviction  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  any  slgiUflcant  increase  over  the 
cost  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  be  unacceptable  both  to  tbe  House 
and  to  the  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

CurroBD  M.  Haboxn. 

Secretary- 


COTTOM 

1.  ii.6  million  acre  minimum  national 
acreage. 

Using  the  actual  IBSB  domestic  oonsump- 
tlon  and  exports  of  10.7  mlUlon  bales  as  a 
basis  to  surt  from,  11.6  million  scree  as  a 
minimum  naUonel  base  acreage  allotment 
increasoa  the  budget  cost  MIO  mllUon  for 
tbe  two  years  1B72-73  compared  to  the  House 
bill  stocks  would  increase  from  6  to  B  «  mll- 
Uon bales  by  the  end  of  the  1873  crop  year. 
If  domesUe  consumption  and  exports  were 
to  mcrease  to  12  mllUon  l>ales  the  added 
budget  coet  would  be  »133  million  resulting 
from  a  stock  buildup  from  6  mUUon  to  73 
million  bales  by  end  of  197S  crop  year. 

3.  Sale  and  lease. 
No   budgetary  Impact,  but  the   100  acre 

limitation  provision  Is  an  unneoaesary  re- 
striction on  cotton  producers. 

5.  loan  level  plus  paynienu  equal  to  »5 
oenta  or  66%  ct  parity. 

Budget  impact  of  lietween  638  and  $73 
million  per  year. 

4.  Loan  level  related  to  past  3  years. 
No  budgetary  impact.  Prefer  00  percent  of 

estimated  world  price  because  that  Is  re- 
lated to  the  period  m  which  sales  are  to 
be  made. 

6.  M^T^*"""'  set  aside  19% . 
Has  Imdgetary  impact  of  MO  million  per 

year. 
6.  Open  end  planting  without  loans  on  the 


We  would  like  cotton  to  tw  treated  the 
same  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  where  loans 
are  offered  to  aU  production  of  participants 
without  limitation. 


Whxat 
1.  (a)  19.7  million  acre  domestic  allotment 
tor  1971. 

(1)  No  budget  Impact. 

(2)  A  588  million  buahei  domesUc  wheat 
floor  for  3  years.  No  budget  impact. 

3.  Set  salde  maximum  at  15  million  acres 
(assuming  full  parUdpatlon)  for  1973-73 
and  at  13S  mllUon  acres  (not  assummg  full 
partlclpatlonl  for  1971. 

Ttie  budgetary  Impact  Ijetween  assumed 
full  participation  and  not  assumed  tuU  par- 
Uolpation  could  be  about  937  milUon  per 
Tear.  If  a  maximum  of  15  mlUion  acres  set 
aside   la   included  It  must   be   sn  effective 

3.  $1.25  loan  Boor  tor  tbiee  y«»«»— 1»71. 

1973  and  1973. 

The  mcluslon  of  91.25  loan  floor  may  add 
930  to  9130  mlUlon  per  year  to  tbe  cost  of 
the  wheat  program.  The  exact  budgetary  Im- 
pact will  be  determmed  by  the  extent  to 
which  wheat  and  feed  grain  loan  rate  differ- 
entials Influence  market  prlcee  and  in  turn 
the  volume  of  wheat  moving  mto  feed  chan- 
nels: aleo  whetber  tbe  adaitlonal  stocks  of 
wheat  are  taken  over  by  COO  or  exported 
through  tbe  payment  o<  export  subsldias. 

4.  Dlaotetlaniry  autbortty  for  teed  grain 


substitution  m  the  event  acreage  restric- 
tions are  imposed  in  1972  or  1973. 

No  budgetary  Impact. 

6.  No  more  than  55  percent  set  aside  re- 
quired on  summer  faUow. 

No  budgetary  Impact  If  maTlmiim  set  aside 
la  effective  rather  than  gross  ss  explained  In 
item  3. 

Othxb  PaovismHS 

1.  Seventy-live  percent  of  parity  would  m- 
oreaae  feed  grain  supports  aiwve  the  91.35 
guarantee  every  year  of  the  program.  With 
70  percent  of  parity  and  changes  m  factors 
affecting  the  parity  formula,  tbe  guarantee 
would  likely  reach  91.40  In  1973.  The  addi- 
tional budget  outlays  could  l>e  up  to  9170 
million  a  year  when  market  prices  were  under 
91.08  per  bu&hel.  The  upper  limit  tiia;  would 
Insure  no  budgetary  Impact  is  68  percent  of 
parity.  If  payments  were  forced  up.  program 
provisions  would  have  to  be  altered  to  require 
a  higher  set-aside  percentage. 

3.  Changes  should  be  made  In  Title  IX  of 
the  Senate  bill  to  eUnUnate  objectionable 
reporting  requirements  contamed  m  Title 
LX.  These  requlrementa  are  premature  m 
view  of  current  efforts  under  way  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  develop  national  goals  and 
objectives  for  economic  development  and 
population  distribution.  Further.  Section  903 
relating  to  tbe  iocauon  of  Federal  faculties 
should  be  revised  as  proposed  m  tbe  OMB 
letter  to  Senator  Ellender  dated  Sept.  80, 
1970. 

3.  The  Bee  Indemnity  program  would  have 
estimated  budget  outlays  of  935  million  m 
FY  1973,  and  94  milUon  m  subsequent  years. 
Initiation  of  such  a  program  would  open  tbe 
posslbUlty  of  extending  Indemnity  programs 
to  several  additional  situations  where  the 
Federal  Oovertunent  is  not  directly  respon- 
sible. 

4.  Extending  the  dairy  mdemntty  program 
to  manufscturere  of  dairy  products  would 
set  a  precedent  for  double  coverage  ol  losses. 
Tbe  atUitionai  budget  outlays  are  Impossible 
to  estimate  with  confidence  but  tiwy  oould 
weU  be  significant. 

5.  Title  VII.  Section  703.  would  authorize 
makmg  foreign  ctirrencles  available  for  a  cul- 
tural exchange  program  without  appropria- 
tion. FY  1971  outlays  would  be  95.8  mlUion 
under  tbe  3  percent  limit  and  914i  mlUlon 
tmder  the  6  percent  limit  set  forth  m  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

a.  Msny  of  the  provisions  In  tbe  Senate 
bui  reduce  the  fiexlbUlty  needed  to  avoid  sur- 
pluses while  maintaining  farm  mcome  at 
acceptable  budget  cost. 

7.  Research  and  market  development — 
Cotton:  Any  figure  being  considered  tliat 
does  not  come  oat  of  producer  payments  has 
a  budgetary  Impact. 

8.  Small  farms — Cotton:  Budget  impact  of 
930  mUUon  per  year. 

9.  Anniversary  loans — Cotton:  Budgetary 
Impact  through  additional  storage  costs  of 
83  million  per  year. 


WISE  WORDS  ON  DRUC3S 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  gratified  with  last  week's  Senate 
action  on  the  1870  Drug  Abuse,  Preven- 
tion, and  Control  Act.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported this  measure.  Just  as  I  have 
strongly  supported  other  legislation 
directed  toward  controlling  and  curtail- 
ing the  tragic  spread  of  drug  abuse. 

But  as  enthusiastically  as  I  supported 
tbese  measures,  I  remain  unconvinced 
that  laws  alone — much  as  we  would  like 
to  believe  It — can  provide  a  total  aolu- 
tion. 

Something  more  is  needed.  Something 
pointed  up  in  a  timely  and  cogent  edi- 
torial published  recently  In  tbe  Berlin. 
NB.,  Reporter. 
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The  editorial  correctly  identified  a 
crucial  missing  factor  in  the  war  against 
drug  abuse — the  need  for  loving  vigil- 
ance over  our  children. 

What  is  needed,  the  w,Titer  contends. 
Is  to  have  the  home  and  the  community 
ftnd,  (or  our  children,  "constructive, 
creative  outlets  for  their  creativity,  their 
excess  energy,  especially  in  these  days  of 
increasing  automation  and  leisure"  to 
^scourage  their  adventuring  in  the 
dangerous  world  of  drugs. 

These  are  wise  words.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

It's  Happenimg  Usbe 

North  Country  grade  school  youngstera, 
as  weU  as  te«ns.  are  having  their  Innocence 
exploited  and  puricy  threatened  hy  drug 
pushers. 

Even  children  of  the  most  conscientious. 
lortDg  parents  are  expeflmentlng  with  drugs. 

Many  of  us  have  been  prayerfully  thank- 
ful that  we  live  "away  from  U  all.  where 
things  like  that  don't  happen."  Now  we 
find  that  the  North  Country  is  Car  from  im- 
mune. 

Our  youth  are  winding  up  In  the  Concord 
hospital.  They  are  being  jailed  for  Illegal 
possession  and  theft.  Some  have  committed 
suldde.  One  boy  we  know  Is  apparently  dying 
because  of  irreparsble  harm  done  by  drugs. 

Not  my  child,  you  say?  We  cannot  be  too 
complacent.  In  Oorham,  grade  schools  young- 
sters on  the  way  home  from  school  have 
been  approached  by  pushers.  Your  child 
may  not  bt  too  young  and  Innocent  to  be 
told  about  drugs. 

Our  *vhoIe  modem  lifestyle  nrrmn  to  make 
ebUdren  easy  martts  for  pushers  out  to  ex- 
ploit their  Innocence,  boredom  or  curiosity. 

Television,  once  thought  a  delightful  baby- 
sitter, may  In  fact  be  an  Insidious  monster. 

One  ONH  educator  r»calla  Rochester  boy- 
hood days  filled  with  activity.  Be  and  his 
buddies  beat  a  maze  of  paths  through  the 
woods  behind  their  houses.  They  couldnt 
wait  to  be  out  In  the  woods  after  school, 
playing  Tom  Sawyer.  Teierlaion  badnt  come 
into  it's  own  then. 

lAst  ye&r  the  UNB  prof  returned  to  the 
same  street,  now  Uned  with  houses.  The 
woods  behind  his  house  were  still  there  But 
the  paths  weren't. 

Why?  Be  thinks  It's  because  TV  shows 
keep  them  inside,  glued  to  the  set  aft«r 
schooL 

What's  wrong  with  watching  good  shows? 
Doesn't  educational  TV  make  kids  bnght«r 
than  we  were  at  their  age?  More  sophisti- 
cated, perhaps,  but  not  necessarily  wiser. 

A  steady  diet  of  TV  deprives  them  of  the 
thrUl  of  their  own  accomplishments.  Adults 
and  yotingsters  alike  need  constructive,  crea- 
tive outlets  for  their  creativity,  their  excess 
energy,  especially  In  these  days  of  Increasing 
automation  and  leisure.  TV  rather  than 
spectators. 

After  being  accustomed  to  getting  tbelr 
kicks  from  TV  turning  to  drugs  Is  the  next 
step  to  further  excitement.  For  drugs  don't 
require  any  physical  effort  on  the  usen' 
port.  You  can  Just  alt  back,  and  "watch  your 
mind  pofs  by." 

There  Is  no  easy  answer,  but  we  all  need 
to  wake  up.  to  give  cblldreu  meaningful  ex- 
periences In  the  home  and  community. 
Children  need  chores  to  develop  character 
and  to  give  them  a  feeling  that  they  are 
needed,  that  what  they  do  matters  and  con- 
tributes to  the  family's  welfare. 

They  Bay  only  cop-outs  turn  to  drugs. 

Elementary  school  youngsters  can  hardly 
be  termed  cop-outs.  Pushers  approaching 
ten-year-olds  prey  on  youth's  natural  curios- 
ity. Thus,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for 
TlgUaDoe.  and  love. 


Know  where  your  children  are  after  school. 
Give  them  exciting  things  to  do  at  home  Let 
them  give  you  r  hand  around  the  house  and 
yard.  Encourage  them  to  help  a  neighbor  in 
need.  Be  at  home  when  they  come  home  from 
school.  Suggest  activities.  Limit  TV  to  one  or 
possibly  two  shows  a  day. 

Ask  yotir  child  what  be  knows  about 
drugs — you  may  be  surprised.  Be  prepared 
to  answer  his  questions  intetUgenUy.  Join 
with  other  parents,  spiritual  leaders  and 
educators  to  find  solutloiu. 

Above  all,  don't  be  naive.  It's  happening 
here — to  our  children,  not  "theirs," 


VETO  OF  CAMPAIGN  BROADCAST 
REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  much  of  the 
reaction  to  the  veto  by  President  Nixon 
of  the  campaign  broadcast  reform  bill 
has  centered  on  lt£  effect  on  individual 
political  campaigns  and  poUticlans.  Hav- 
ing Joined  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson i  In  introducing 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  Z  would  be  disappointed  that  this 
substantial  step  In  electoral  reform  has 
been  denied  by  veto.  My  feeling  is  that 
all  citizens,  and  not  Just  the  politicians — 
not  Just  the  campaigners — and  not  Just 
the  political  parties — are  the  losers. 
Television  and  radio  make  up  the  bulk 
of  campaign  expenditures  these  days. 
The  bill  which  Congress  sent  the  Presi- 
dent put  a  ceiling  on  radio  and  television 
political  spending;  It  would  have  assured 
reasonable  rates  for  the  time  purchased 
and  would  have  opened  the  way  for 
many  qualified  men  and  women  of  mod- 
est means  to  enter  the  political  contest. 

Prior  to  final  congressional  action  on 
the  btll.  Mrs.  Lenore  Romney.  my  op- 
ponent in  the  Michigan  senatorial  con- 
test, accepted  my  suggestion  that  we 
abide  by  the  ceiling  that  the  bill  would 
fix.  This  agreement  will  stand  since  It 
was  made  as  an  Independent  matter  and 
not  because  of  a.  legal  requirement.  I 
wish  very  much  that  we  could  anticipate 
as  a  legBJ  requirement  the  application  of 
this  ceilmg  to  all  campaigns  for  the 
Senate,  for  the  House,  and  for  governor- 
ships In  the  years  ahead. 

Again.  It  would  be  expected  that  I 
would  be  disappointed  that  legislation 
which  X  had  introduced  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansaa  (Mr.  Pkarson) 
comes  back  to  us  having  been  vetoed.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  override  the 
veto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  two  editorials,  one, 
written  prior  to  the  President's  action, 
from  the  DetroK  Free  Press  of  October 
6,  and  one  sub6equent  to  the  President's 
action,  published  in  the  V7ashington 
Post  of  October  14.  as  well  as  the  column 
of  Charles  Bartlett.  published  in  the 
Pontlac  Press  of  October  10.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Detroit  Fr«a  Press.  Oct.  S,  1970] 
Sat  It  Azk*t  So,  PaxE 

The  President,  word  has  It,  may  veto  a 
recently  passed  bill  limiting  campaiga  ex- 
pendlttu-es  for  radio  and  television.  We  must 
hope  word  has  it  wrong. 

The  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  a  veto 
ara  several.  Some  say  that  the  TV-spenOlng 
bill  Is  an  incomplete  attack  on  the  problem 
of  campaign  costs,  and  that  It  would  disad- 
vantage  challengers   since   incumbents   get 


exposure  In  regular  news  coverage,  some  say 
the  President  will  veto  the  bill  because  the 
Republicans  are  better  funded  than  the 
Democrats  at  the  moment,  and  would  there- 
fore be  more  seriously  limited  by  restrictions 
on  spentllng. 

That  the  bill  would  tend  to  discrlmlnata 
against  challengers  Is  true,  but  not  neces- 
sarily pertinent.  Such  an  argument  could  be 
raised  against  any  reform  measiire.  since  the 
publicity  advantage  of  incumbents  is  nat- 
ural and  all  but  unavoidable.  A  greater  truth 
is  that,  without  the  TV  reform  bill,  many 
challengers  wlU  remain  at  a  twin  disadvan- 
tage both  to  Incumbents  and  to  any  con- 
tender with  easy  access  to  money. 

The  partlson  argument  for  a  veto  is  strong. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Republicans  ore  Qnan- 
clally  better  off  than  the  Democrats  at  this 
point.  And  the  Nixon  admlnlsiratlon  has 
been  almost  desperately  Interested  In  forg- 
ing Republican  political  gains,  to  help  Mr. 
Ntson  deal  with  his  adversaries  In  the  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere. 

Partisan  politics  are  part  of  government  In 
a  democracy,  of  course,  and  any  president 
who  wants  to  be  more  than  a  careuker  must 
worry  about  them.  But  there  are  lines  that 
must  be  drawn,  and  partisan  Interests  to 
which  the  White  House  cannot  responsibly 
be  devoted.  A  partisan  veto  of  the  TV-spend- 
ing bill  would  i3e  sadly  out  of  bounds. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  on  American  politics  has  been  little 
short  of  scandalous.  The  fancy  spending  go- 
ing on  at  this  very  moment  in  New  York's 
senatorial  campaign  Is  one  of  the  largest 
political  outrages  In  recent  memory. 

It  Is  time  to  break  the  political  advantage 
of  wealthy  men  and  moneyed  special  Inter- 
ests, and  to  grspple  with  television's  unique 
Influence  on  the  poUtlcal  process.  If  the 
TV-spending  bill  Is  only  a  partial  step.  It  U 
far  better  than  none  at  all.  The  President 
ought  to  sign  It. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  14,  1970] 
The  Caicpaxgn  Spxicdiho  Veto 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  IjUl  to  Umlt 
television  and  radio  campaign  sWndlng  la 
a  flimsy  excuse  for  having  undon?*tbe  most 
slgnlflcant  reform  In  this  sphere  for  half  a 
century.  While  Ignoring  the  virtues  of  the 
bill,  the  President  groesly  exaggerated  Its 
weaknesses  and  distorted  the  probable  con- 
sequences. So  eager  was  he  to  avoid  the 
charge  that  he  acted  to  perpetuate  a  Repub- 
lican advantage  in  excessive  campaign 
spending  that  be  even  pretended  that  tba 
bill  might  Increase  the  outlays  of  candidates 
to  get  elected. 

It  Is  utterly  misleading  to  say.  as  the 
President  did.  that  the  bill  "plugs  one  hole 
In  a  sieve."  Everyone  with  any  information 
about  the  costs  of  campaigning  these  days 
knows  that  a  large  part  of  the  money  Is 
being  spent  for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting. Congress  decided,  in  the  absence  of 
any  effective  device  for  limitation  of  cam- 
paign expenses  in  general,  to  strike  at  this 
one  source  of  excessive  use  of  money  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  But  the  President  fell  back 
on  the  lame  pretense  that  half  a  loaf  la 
worse  than  nothing  at  all. 

His  oomplalnt  that  the  bill  would  "favor 
the  famed  over  the  worthy  but  llttle-known" 
Is  an  especially  transparent  smoke-screen. 
The  Implication  Is  that  an  obscure  challenger 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  more  to  offset  the 
incumbent's  natural  advantage  of  being  well 
known.  But  only  a  few  wealthy  Individuals 
can  spend  millions  to  get  themselves  elected 
to  public  ofllce.  The  vast  majority  of  candi- 
dates must  rely  upon  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  in  raising  money  for  campaign 
ptirposes  the  well-known,  famous  or  In- 
cumbent candidate  usually  has  a  subetan- 
tlal  advantage  over  an  obscure  challenger. 
The  veto.  If  It  should  be  sustained,  will  tend 
to  magnify  this  advantage  Instead  of  reduc- 
ing It. 

In  expounding  upon  all  the  Imaginary  In- 
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«quitlBB  Buoclat«d  with  the  blU,  tlis  Pre«l- 
dent  oompletel;  Ignored  tbe  very  real  In- 
equity which  11  would  help  to  correct.  The 
use  of  broAdcasc  coounerclals  haa  reached  a 
point  where  It  can  be  accurately  esld  that 
•ome  candldatee  are  buying  their  way  Into 
omce.  The  flrst  purpose  or  the  blU  was  to 
put  a  reaeonable  celling  on  thla  kind  of 
spending.  But  the  President  ripped  off  the 
celling  at  a  time  when  hie  own  party  has 
mllllona  to  spend  for  commercials  and  tbe 
Democratic  opposition  la  In  financial  straits. 

While  the  President  refrained  from  con- 
demning the  "equal-time'*  repealer,  which 
was  also  m  the  bill.  It  Is  widely  assumed 
that  his  veto  was  also  Intended  to  discour- 
aged television  debates  between  the  presi- 
dential candidates  In  1973.  If  broadcasters 
have  to  give  equal  tune  to  all  the  fringe 
candidates,  they  will  not  offer  free  time  to 
tbe  chief  contenders  for  debates  or  other 
means  of  getting  the  Issues  before  the  pub- 
lic. Here  again  the  President  has  knocked 
down  a  provision  that  could  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  cost  of  at  least  some  cam- 
paigns. The  other  elgnlflcant  provision  that 
went  down  was  a  requirement  that  broad- 
casters charge  candldat«s  no  more  than  the 
lowest  unit  fee  of  the  station  for  oomparable 
time. 

aince  the  bill  does  have  substanUal  merit, 
despite  Its  shortcomings,  and  since  the  veto 
appears  to  reflect  at  least  90  per  cent  political 
motivation,  we  think  Congress  should  over- 
ride It. 

NtKON  Shouldn't  Vno  Biu.  oh  Campaion  TV 

(By  Charles  Banlett) 
WasHiNOTOH. — A  veto  by  the  President  of 
Congress'  attempt  to  limit  the  costs  of  poUtl- 
cal television  will  be  morally  Indefensible 
unless  he  begins  a  cam[>algn  of  his  own 
against  the  commercialisation  of  American 
politics. 

The  situation  Is  out  of  band.  All  the  can- 
didates are  aaying  with  tbe  poet  Jeffreys.  "It 
matters  not  how  dear  the  spot."  The  only 
sanguine  contenders  are  those  with  rich  and 
Indulgent  fathen.  The  others  eoun  debt  and 
commitments  to  obtain  tbelr  crucial  ex- 
posure. 

This  is  the  lirst  election  In  which  TV  seems 
to  mean  almost  everything,  and  Sen.  Jt^m 
Tower.  R-Tes.,  who  argues  strongly  for  the 
veto,  has  maintained  that  the  medium  Is 
economlctil  "In  terms  of  dollars  spent  for 
voters  rCAcbed." 

But  Tower  took  a  contrBdictory  line  after 
he  was  attacked  by  coHeeguea  for  shippmg  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  to  Rep.  George  Bush,  running 
for  the  Senate  In  Texas.  His  explanation: 
Texas  Is  a  special  case  because  a  candidate 
there  needs  to  harness  at  least  40  TV  out- 
lets for  statewide  coverage. 

VKrAnt  jlovsktace 
Republicans  have  tried  to  discredit  the  bill 
without  cDncedlng  that  they  oppose  spend- 
ing limits  because  the  money  factor  works  to 
their  t>ehBlf.  They  argue,  for  example,  that 
tbe  measure  yields  an  unfair  advantage  to 
Incumbents  and  this  li  true.  The  man  reach- 
ing for  &  seat  needs  more  exposure  than  the 
man  who  has  one. 

Also,  as  some  to  the  White  House  argue, 
candidates  who  suffer  In  tbe  final  phase  of  a 
campaign  at  the  hands  of  opponents  who  risk 
postelection  censure  for  p  eelectlon  expos- 
ure that  goes  beyond  the  limits.  The  votes 
will  be  In  before  th.:  recriminations  begin. 

But  the  system  already  favors  Incumbents 
and  violations  of  tbe  TV  law.  unlike  viola- 
tions of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  will  be  so 
glaring  to  the  public  that  It  may  damage 
public  Ogures  who  violate  Its  restraints.  In 
any  case  the  law  could  Impose  some  inhibi- 
tions. 

Nixon  cannot  as  president  believe  this 
autunm'B  spending  frae-for-alls  are  In  the 
national  interest.  Re  cannot  feel  It  Is  healthy 
for  c&ndldatea  in  laj'ge  states  to  be  looking 
for  tSO.OOO  contrlbuton. 


The  young  generation  will  not  refund  to 
"papa  politics."  to  which  only  eaadldates 
with  rich  fathers  succeed,  or  to  battles  waged 
with  TV  spou.  U  the  young  are  to  be  inspired 
by  the  poUUcal  system.  It  mtist  be  held  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  scandal,  oommerciallza- 
tlon  and  big  contributors. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  COURA- 
GEOUS BATTLE  AGAINST  DE- 
FENSE SPENDING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  outstanding  article  by  tbe  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  Senator  Jrom  Wis- 
consin iMr.  PsoxmaEi  in  which  he 
highlights  the  dangers  oi  excessive  mili- 
tary spending. 

Senator  Proxujrs's  article  started 
from  tlie  basic  premise  that  for  our  Na- 
tion to  remain  free  and  strong,  general 
purpose  armed  forces  must  be  main- 
tained and  provided  for.  Proper  mainte- 
nance and  adequate  provision  of  our 
military  and  naval  establishments  do 
not  mean  we  must  spend  blindly  with- 
out giving  consideration  to  those  in- 
stances of  wasteful  expenditures  in  the 
past.  Those  wasteful  expenditures  have 
cost  us  dearly. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  list  the 
examples  of  major  weapons  systems 
upon  wliich  there  have  lieen  fantastic 
cost  overruns.  They  are  known  only  too 
well  to  tlie  Members  of  this  body.  In  fact, 
the  specter  of  the  C-5A  and  P-111  will 
continue  to  haunt  and  disturb  us  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  the  past 
decade  of  armament  development  con- 
sumed more  money  and  came  up  with 
fewer  effective  weapons  than  in  any  time 
in  our  Nation's  history.  It  has  failed  to 
produce  military  weapons  which  were 
second  to  none.  Instead,  it  has  produced, 
for  example,  unflyable  heavy  helicopters, 
costly  yet  defenseless  helicopters,  4,000 
of  which  have  been  lost  in  South  Viet- 
nam due  to  accidents  or  ground  Are 
from  VC  forces. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  hardware 
cart  pulled  the  horse.  We  rushed  head- 
long down  the  road  to  militarism  for  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, and  for  the  bovmdless  enrich- 
ment of  the  munitions  industry.  In  some 
cases,  the  armaments  industry'  offered 
the  Armed  Forces  wonderful  new  tools 
they  did  not  know  they  wanted  and  tor 
which  concepts  and  doctrines  were  lack- 
ing and  for  which  in  many  instances 
there  was  no  real  need.  Consequently, 
field  headquarters  in  South  Vietnam 
hav€  become  so  fat  with  the  people 
needed  to  man  these  new  electronic  won- 
ders and  so  heavj'  with  equipment  they 
are  practically  immobilized.  In  the  end 
the  process  may  be  actually  reducing  our 
military  effectiveness. 

Instead  of  averting  our  eyes  from  these 
glaring  mistakes  of  the  past,  we  must 
recognize  them.  We  must  learn  from 
them.  We  should  heed  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's words. 

Experience  ke^M  a  dear  •ehool.  Irat  IMU 
learn  to  no  other. 

With  this  In  our  mind,  with  reason  as 
our  guide,  we  must  cautiously  and 
sk^tically  approach  every  request  for  a 
new  weajMns  system.  We  must  avoid 
commltUng  anew  old  mistakes.  We  must 


strengthen  our  resolve  with  the  thought 
that  the  necessities  of  a  strong,  ready, 
and  capable  defensive  system  do  not  re- 
quire excessive  spending. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  our  citi- 
zens cry  out  for  increased  Federal  aid 
for  the  problems  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion, education,  health,  and  hunger.  In 
the  past  we  liave  been  guilty  of  placing 
too  much  faith  in  th[>se  advocates  of 
costly  military  ixxindoggies  and  their  fol- 
lowers. We  should  not  be  guUty  again  of 
following  them  blindly  In  the  future. 

We  must  exercise  a  greater  measure  of 
fiscal  responsibility  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Only  in  this  manner,  can  we  avoid 
the  fiscal  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  which 
will  destroy  our  ability  to  meet  pressing 
national  needs. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  timely 
article  and  for  his  many  efforts  to  arouse 
both  the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  our  military  can  no  longer  be 
given  a  blank  check. 


TRAINING  COSTS  IXJWER  AT  PORT 
POLK,  LA. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  23  I  addressed  the  Senate  to 
comment  on  the  situation  facing  Port 
Folk.  La. — page  333BS.  At  that  time  I 
made  the  point  and  included  reference 
material  indicating  that  training  costs  at 
Fort  Polk  were  among  the  lowest  of  any 
Army  base  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  subsequent  to  my 
remarks,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Cranmittee  amended  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1971 
In  an  effort  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  facing  this  base.  Tlie  committee 
also  wrote  a  lengthy  section  concerning 
Fort  Polk  in  Its  report  on  the  bill  and  also 
had  reference  to  the  cost  factors  in- 
volved. Subsequently,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  wliich  I  serve, 
pointed  out  the  needs  facing  Fort  Polk 
In  its  report  on  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  tor  this  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  both  committee  reports  In  reference 
to  Fort  Polk  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoitD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou, 
as  follows: 
ExcxaPT  FtoM  Rxpoar  No.  91-1234  or  tbm 

SXNATK     COUISITTTX     ON     AXSCEl     SlBVICXS, 
SXPTXMBEX    34,    1970 

rOST   POLK,   LA. 

The  Committee  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  no  requests  were  forthcoming  from  the 
Army  for  Improvements  to  the  facilities 
presently  serving  Fort  Polk,  as  has  to  the 
past  been  suggested  by  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  The  needs  facing 
this  base,  recently  made  pemianent  after  a 
long  series  of  activations  and  deactlvauons 
stretchtog  over  three  decades,  are  particu- 
larly acute  as  to  the  tisse  hospital  end  the 
situation  In  permanent  troop  houalng.  The 
Committee  notes  that  260  units  of  perma- 
nent bousing  were  authorized  by  the  last 
aeeslon  of  Congress  to  PJ..  91-142  and  Uiat 
a&.6  mlUlon  was  subsequently  made  avail- 
able for  this  construction.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Army  has  not  seen  Ct  to 
obligate  these  funds  at  tbe  earliest  poaslbla 
date.  The  Committee  therefore  has  re- 
atithorlsed  thla  family  housing  by  extend- 
ing this  authority  whioh  would  otherwla* 
expire  to  Uarch  of  the  wimlng  yau. 
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The  Committee  bu  studied  the  recorda 
concerning  ihe  hlstor;  and  mission  of  Fort 
Polk.  It  flndB  this  bus  to  be  one  ot  tbe  few. 
It  not  tbe  only  potential  training  area  avail- 
able to  the  Army  that  Is  not  subject  to  seri- 
ous urban  encroachment.  Adequate  land  Is 
already  at  band  to  preclude  future  acquisi- 
tion needs.  The  acreage  In  the  Fort  Polk 
reservation  amounts  to  90,608  acres  owned 
outright  by  the  Army  and  an  additional 
99.334  acres  leased  from  other  Oovernment 
agencies.  This  represents  alxnoet  one  percent 
of  the  total  land  within  tbe  bonndarlea  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  Obviously,  this  Is  a 
valuable  resource  to  the  Army's  training 
needs  and  deployment  program.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee feels  it  should  tie  mode  use  of  to  tbe 
fullest  extent  possible  In  Ught  of  urban  prea- 
stires  facing  other  major  military  Instolla- 
Uona. 

During  each  of  the  IntemaUonal  crlsee  fac- 
ing our  nauon  from  World  War  n  to  the 
present.  Votx  Polk  hse  served  as  an  Invalu- 
able training  center  to  supply  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Army.  Statistics  Indicate  that 
tbe  training  costs  at  Fort  Polk  ore  consider- 
able less  than  at  other  training  centers. 

Tbe  Cotnmlttee  baa  also  examined  tbe 
change  in  status  of  this  facility  over  tbe  lost 
three  decades.  The  Poet  was  first  activated  In 
1M3.  Inactivated  In  1945,  reactivated  In  1950, 
Inacuvated  In  1954,  reactivated  In  1955  for 
large  scale  maneuvers  encompassing  seven 
mllUoD  acres  of  land.  Inactivated  In  1959; 
and  reactivated  In  1961.  It  has  remained  In 
active  atatus  since  that  year  and.  In  1968, 
was  made  a  permanent  post,  with  Qie  desig- 
nation of  Port  Polk.  On  at  least  one  other 
occasion.  In  1955,  the  Army  also  changed  Its 
designation  from  a  temporary  status  to  that 
of  a  permanent  base — a  designation  with- 
drawn less  than  four  years  later.  This  tin- 
stable  and  changing  oltuaclon  with  regard  to 
this  major  training  facility  has  naturally 
caused  economic  dislocation  and  distress  over 
a  large  ores  of  northwestern,  central,  and 
southwestern  Louisiana.  It  has  acted  against 
OODalstent  economic  development  through- 
out tbe  area  It  occupies.  The  Committee  sym- 
pttHi...  with  those  affected  by  this  situation. 


The  Department  should  take  steps  to  re- 
solve tbe  status  of  this  Important  Installa- 
tion at  the  earUest  possible  time  In  order 
that  previously  authorized  construction  may 
proceed. 

ExcESPT  FaoM  BDHsar  No.  91-1318  of  th« 
Si^'A-ra  Ai>paop«i.»TU»i»  Coiiurrm,  Ocio- 
BES  9,   1970 

FORT    POLK,    tJ^. 

In  Ita  oonslderaUon  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  I96B, 
the  committee  approved  the  expenditure  of 
tl, 690,000  for  Improvement  of  training  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Polk.  La. 

In  taking  this  action,  tbe  committee  com- 
mented at  length  upon  the  unstable  history 
of  this  major  training  installation  and  ex- 
pressed particular  concern  that  95  percent  of 
Ptort  Polk's  facilities  were  dassfied  as  tem- 
porary and  were  of  World  War  n  vintage. 
The  commltte  also  noted  that  the  excellent 
training  areas  available  at  Polk  and  the  large 
amount  of  land  already  under  Army  control 
made  this  base  particularly  desirable  for 
troop  training. 

Tbe  committee  noted  in  Its  approval  of 
•1.800,000  for  facility  Improvement  that  It 
would  tM  necessary  to  utilise  and  rehabili- 
tate existing  temporary  structurea  until  such 
tune  that  Port  Polk  was  designated  a  per- 
manent Army  installation.  Tbe  committee 
also  pointed  out  that  the  history  and  physi- 
cal attributes  of  tbe  Installation  seemed  to 
provide  a  "clear  Justification  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  removing  Fort  Polk  from  Its  present 
Interim  status  and  declaring  It  a  permanent 
Installation."  Shortly  thereafter.  In  response 
to  the  committee's  Interest  and  directive, 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  designate 
Port  Polk  a  permanent  Army  Installation. 

This  designation  Increased  tbe  Army's  fa- 
cilities base  for  both  the  Regular  Army  and 
for  expanded  training  during  emergencies. 
The  committee  expresses  surprise  that  no 
funds  were  requested  by  the  Army  for  per- 
manent and  more  adequate  facilities  In  sub- 
sequent  funding  requests.  Tills  Is  particu- 


larly true  concerning  the  need  for  housing 
and  a  new  base  hospital,  needs  of  which  the 
committee  took  particular  notice  with  tbe 
directive  tb&t  adequate  funds  should  be  re- 
quested to  begin  the  Improvements  upon  tbe 
bsse  receiving  permanent  designation. 

In  subsequent  appropriation  bills,  funds 
have  been  mode  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  construction  of  260  units 
of  permanent  family  housing.  In  light  ot 
tbe  Inaction  on  the  pan  of  tbe  Department 
in  this  area,  tbe  committee  directs  that  these 
funds  remain  available  until  obligated  for 
that  purpose.  Tbe  committee  also  reiterates 
Its  general  concern  over  the  continued  use 
of  temporary  and  otMolete  facilities  and  ex- 
pects that  tbe  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  take  steps  to  rectify  this 
altuatton  In  tbe  next  fiscal  year's  request  for 
military  construction  appropriation  funds. 

Mr.  ELLENOER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though many  references  have  been  made 
to  the  low  training  costs  which  exist  at 
this  major  training  base,  I  have  seen 
nothing  comprehensive  on  this  point.  It 
Is  to  me  a  very  important  feature  and  the 
Senate  knows  that  I  have  always  been 
concerned  that  our  taxpayers  get  tull 
value  for  the  dollars  spent. 

Therefore.  I  directed  my  stall  to  In- 
vestigate the  comparative  costs  of  mili- 
tary training  at  selected  Army  bases.  Us- 
ing figures  prepared  by  the  Cost  Analysis 
Division  of  the  Army's  Comptroller,  the 
study  clearly  Indicates  that  overall 
training  costs  are  considerably  less  at 
Fort  Pollc  than  at  any  other  installation 
In  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  my  staff 
and  headed  "Comparison  of  Military 
Training  Costa  at  Selected  CONTJS 
Bases"  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 


COMPAHSON  OF  MItlTIMIV  TUIttlNG  COSTS  kl  SOICTEO  CONUS  BASES 


FtBmsls(,Ga     aBnu.l<.C.     Ft  Cwttw,  Ci.  Ft  Jictsas,  S.C    Ft  Itwb,  Wsik. 


Bstic  c&mbat  Ulinins  (09800) 

lidlt  wMpons  infantryman  (1 1 810) 
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Supply  clerli  man  (76AI0) ^.. 

Co«iO48!0) ..- 
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2,  an  94 


Sl.29(.]0 
1.703.51 
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74S.U  . 

i24s43. 

■33.R. 
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1.701.41 
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1.243.71 
1.CM.42 

aa.a 
<7s.n 

(72.  H 

(72.  SI 

94L32 

1,214.43 


Sooiea  Cei<  Analjiii  Divhlon.  OBct  ot  the  Oepely  Cllial  «<  S«i«.  Coii»«ra«ai  Hisdiiciarttli.  U.S.  CoeliaiettI  Amj  Comsiinil. 


BERLIN  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

United  States  is  currently  in  the  midst 
of  a  series  of  delicate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Onion  on  the  question  of  the- 
status  of  Berlin.  This  is  a  very  dUBcult 
question  because  for  our  own  part  the 
status  of  Berlin  is  not  clearly  defined, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  We  are  In  Berlin 
as  one  of  the  four  sovereign  powers  bs 
virtue  of  our  occupying  status.  For  all 
practlcaJ  purposes.  West  Berlin  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  West  Germany.  There  Is 
free  economic  movement  back  and  forth, 
free  commercial  movement,  free  cultural 
movement.  The  laws  of  the  Federal  Re- 
mibllc  of  Germany  ar«  adopted  en  bloe 
by  tbe  West  Berlin  ParUameot  and  tt>« 


system  of  justice  Is  likewise  In  agree- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Basic  I*w  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  considers  Berlin  as  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  United  States,  along  with  France 
and  Great  Britain,  possesses  the  ulti- 
mate veto  authority  over  the  application 
of  West  German  law  to  West  Berlin.  As 
a  result,  we  have  technically  suspended 
the  provisions  of  the  basic  law  which  re- 
late to  the  Federal  Republic  having  ulti- 
mate sovereignty.  For  example,  we  do 
not  permit  the  West  BerUn  deputies  to 
the  West  German  Bundestag  to  vote  on 
substantive  questions.  Nevertheless,  In 
1952  we  requested  the  Federal  Republic 
to  represent  Berlin  in  foreign  rdatlons 
and  we  required  the  Federal  Republle  to 
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Include  BerUn  In  all  the  treaties  which 
it  negotiates  with  foreign  powers.  Such 
treaties  as  regards  to  their  applicability 
to  Berlin,  of  course,  remain  subject  to 
our  veto. 

This  issue  becomes  paramount  at  the 
present  time  because  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic and  tbe  Soviet  Union  have  negotiated 
a  nonaggresslon  treaty  as  part  of  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  so-called  Ostpolltik. 
Chancellor  Brandt's  policy  is  based  upon 
a  so-called  theory  of  recognizing  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty,  as  such,  is  an 
Internal  affair  o'  West  Germany,  but  It 
has  tremendous  implications  for  tbe  fu- 
ture of  NATO  and  for  the  whole  defen- 
sive posture  of  the  West  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  It,  therefore,  becomes 


■  matter  of  great  concern  to  those  of 
us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  our  defense 
posture.  Moreover,  the  United  SUtes  is 
directly  concerned  because  of  our  status 
In  Berlin  and  our  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  basic  mterests  not  only  of 
the  great  powers  but  also  of  the  Ber- 
Uners  are  safeguarded.  Although  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  is  a  Berliner  himself,  we 
must  recognize  that  liis  interests  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  are 
considerably  different,  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  unique  geographic  problems  of  Berlin 
are  ot  utmost  Importance  in  assessing 
any  new  relationship  with  the  East. 

I  think  that  the  American  negotiators 
should  bear  in  mind  that  West  Berlin 
today  Is  one  of  the  realities  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  if  there 
Is  to  be  any  meaningful  relationship.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  never  shown  the  slight- 
est interest  in  acknowledging  the  reality 
of  a  free  Berlin.  The  history  of  the  Ber- 
lin problem  Is  well  known.  The  Soviets 
have  made  a  policy  of  Interfering  with 
the  free  operation  of  Berlin  whenever 
they  wanted  to  put  pressure  on  the  West. 
It  is  Interesting  that,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Brandt  OstpoIlUk  Is 
supposed  to  have  charmed  the  Soviets 
Into  some  new  species  of  human  beings, 
the  Soviet  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
have  chosen  to  engage  in  the  largest  mili- 
tary maneuvers  ever  In  East  Germany. 
Even  Rumania  participates  for  the  first 
time  since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. With  the  maneuvers  as  an  excuse, 
they  have  even  been  interfering  with 
traffic  on  the  Autobahn  in  a  fashion 
reminiscent  of  other  days.  The  Soviets 
seem  to  think  that  every  time  there  are 
Berlin  negotiations  they  can  create  Illegal 
and  disruptive  problems  and  then,  as  a 
so-called  concession,  stop  doing  what 
they  are  not  supposed  to  do. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  any  meaning- 
ful concessions  In  Berlin,  I  warn  tbe 
American  negotiators  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  trivial  and  temporary  concessions 
relating  to  the  right  of  traruport.  tele- 
communications, or  cultural  exchange. 
These  rights  belong  to  Berlin  without 
any  concessions.  We  should  not  regard  it 
as  a  sign  of  relaxation  when  the  Soviets, 
and  their  East  German  puppets,  agree  to 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  realities  to  be  recognlxed 
not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance.  'While  I  think  that  it  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  concerned  for  the 
United  States  to  retain  for  now  its  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  over  Berlin,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  further  In 
recognl2Jng  the  reality  of  West  Berlin's 
connection  with  the  Federal  Republic. 
We  ought  to  insist,  for  example,  that 
there  be  completely  free  political  activity 
in  West  Berlin.  We  ought  to  allow  the 
West  Berlin  deputies  to  vote  on  substan- 
tive matters  in  the  bimdestag.  We  ought 
to  make  it  clear  that  our  only  reason  for 
staying  In  Berlin  is  to  guarsuitee  the  free- 
dom of  Berlin  as  regards  the  threat  of 
Soviet  Intervention. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  three 
powers  to  take  such  steps.  If  these  reali- 
ties are  to  be  recognized,  the  Soviets 
must  also  recognize  them.  There  must  be 


no  agreement  on  Berlin  which  does  not 
include  the  Soviet  recognition  ot  Berlin's 
relationship  to  West  Germany. 

There  is  a  strange  contrast  between 
East  Berlin  and  West  BerUn.  The  Soviets 
unilaterally  relinquished  East  Berlin  to 
East  Germany  long  ago,  at  least  In 
theory.  They  could  do  this  because  they 
still  have  20  divisions  in  East  Germany. 
However,  they  regard  East  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  East  Germany.  The  East  Berlin 
deputies  vole  in  the  East  German  Parlia- 
ment, which  meets  in  East  Beilin.  All  of 
this,  of  course,  is  completely  illegal  smce 
technically  the  Four  Powers  have  contrtil 
over  the  whole  city  of  Berlin  and  not 
simply  over  their  respective  occupation 
sectors.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Soviets  are 
to  be  consistent,  they  ought  to  recognize 
the  de  facto  relationship  of  West  BerUn 
to  West  Germany.  They  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  free  political  activity  in 
West  Berlin. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  the  Soviets 
really  want  to  come  to  some  agreement. 
There  can  be  no  nonaggression  pact  if 
Berlin  is  not  included  because  Berlin  is 
far  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  aggression 
than  the  Federal  Republic  itself.  If  the 
Soviets  are  so  eager  for  a  treaty,  let  them 
first  recognize  the  realities  of  BerUn. 

I  hope  that  the  American  diplomats 
who  are  negotiating  these  treaties  will 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  real  need 
is  for  political  recognition.  The  guaran- 
tee of  right  of  access  is  not  enough  to 
indicate  real  political  thaw  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  Berlin 
problem  has  been  with  us  for  many  years, 
and  there  Is  no  urgency  about  reaching 
an  agreement  now.  I  urge  our  negotiators 
to  proceed  slowly  unless  there  are  real 
indications  on  the  Soviet  aide  of  recog- 
nizing the  realities. 


PIONEER  SUFFRAOIST 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
currently  debate  the  equal  rights  for 
women  constitutional  amendment,  I 
thought  Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell's  earlier  ef- 
forts were  pertinent.  Mrs.  Grenfell,  a 
suffragette,  a  pioneer  for  women's  rights, 
an  activist,  a  model  for  today's  woman 
who  fights  for  her  rights,  was  bom  and 
raised  In  Concord,  N.H.  Memorable 
among  the  Innovative  Ideas  attributed  to 
Mrs.  GrenfeU  in  her  ceaseless  fight  for 
equality  of  the  sexes  is  her  statement; 

The  problems  of  life  and  citizenship  wlU 
best  IM  served  by  men  and  women  working 
together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent biographical  sketch  of  Helen  Lor- 
ing  Grenfell,  of  Concord.  NJI.,  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu).  The  sketch  appeared  In 
the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen  on  Au- 
gust 26. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

PlOH^  StTFTKSCXST 

In  this  column  yasterday.  referring  to  tbe 
50tb  anniversary  of  woman  suffrsge,  ws 
touched  on  our  ovra  unhappy  experience  sup- 
porting In  tile  Constitutional  ConvenUoo  of 
1913  a  lescduuon  to  extend  the  right  to  vote 
to  females.  The  measure  was  defeated  by  a 
wide  m-Tfin  At  that  time,  the  report  ot  the 
debate  m  the  Journal  indicates,  tbsrs  were 
six  states  in  wbli^  women  ooQld  vote,  al- 
tbougb  tt»  only  stataa  namsd  mn  Oolo- 


rado  and  Utah.  Colorado  had  a  former  Oon* 
cord  resident,  Helen  Lorlng  Orenfell.  holding 
high  office.  We  met  her  during  a  visit  abe 
made  to  Concord,  we  heard  her  speak  at 
Pord  Hall  in  Boston  and  later  were  a  guest  at 
her  borne  In  Denver.  Our  knowledge  of  ber 
remarkable  public  service  Infiuenced  us  to 
join  others  In  tbe  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  an  attempt  to  introduce  woman  suf- 
frage in  New  Hnmpahlre  eight  yean  before 
Its  adoption  by  tbe  United  States  through 
tbe  means  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 
A  compliaUon  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Mrs.  Qrenfeli  was  made  in  1939  for  tbe  Colo- 
rado State  Historical  Society,  and  the  ac- 
count of  ber  career  In  that  volume  Is  con- 
vlucmg  evidence  tJiat  no  one  with  a  New 
Hampshire  badtground  achieved  equal  feme 
as  a  suffragist,  or  accompusbed  more  as  a 
public  servant. 

Helen  Thatcher  Lorlng  GrenfeU  was  bora 
m  Valparaiso,  CbUi.  AprU  29,  1863.  Ber  fa- 
ther. Charles  Lorlng,  was  txirn  St  Bsmstable, 
Msfis.,  Uay  17.  1820.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Howland  of  Mayflower  fame.  Her 
mother,  Mary  Prances  Roby  Lorlng,  was  bom 
at  Concord,  where  her  father,  Luther  Roby, 
waa  publisher  of  tile  N.H.  Statesman  and  also 
printed  Bibles. 

Helen  Orenfell  as  a  child  lived  in  a  bouse 
at  Concord  across  tbe  street  from  the  state 
house.  Helen  attended  ber  first  school  in 
Concord.  Her  teacher  was  Helen  Ayere,  who 
in  later  years  taught  in  Denver  city  schools. 
The  Lorlng  family  moved  to  Colorado,  travel- 
ing by  roll  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  thence 
by  stage  to  Central  City.  Colo.  At  the  age  of 
16  Helen  began  teaciung  school  at  Erie.  Colo- 
rado, later  coming  east  to  Albany.  N.T.,  to 
study  ot  the  State  Normal  Teachers'  College 
In  1896  she  was  chosen  superintendent  of 
schools  of  QUpln  County,  Colo.  She  occu- 
pied the  position  with  such  signal  success 
that  m  1898  she  was  nominated  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  all 
four  political  parties  of  Colorado,  a  state 
which  had  adopted  woman  suffrage  In  1898. 
She  was  re-elected  to  tbe  office  in  1900  and 
again  In  1903.  In  the  latter  election  ebe  was 
the  only  state  officer  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  elected.  She  beld  a  Master's  Degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver,  and  certifi- 
cates from  other  Institutions  of  learning. 
She  was  active  in  the  Nauonol  Education 
Association,  tielng  elected  its  vice  president 
in  1903,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  whom 
the  association  accorded  that  distinction. 

The  Historical  Society's  biographical  sicetcb 
says  of  her:  "Her  work  for  Equal  Suffrage 
bc^an  at  an  early  date.  She  campaigned  for 
the  cause  in  Colorado.  lAter  her  work  in  the 
National  Equal  Suffrage  cause  took  ber  to 
tbe  major  coUeges  east  of  tbe  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. In  1909  and  1910  she  spoke  before 
joint  sessions  of  the  Nebraaita  and  Wisconsin 
legislatures,  at  Carnegie  Hall  In  New  Tork 
City  and  Pord  Hall  in  Boston  (at  the  latter 
filling  five  consecutive  engagements)  having 
tbe  enthusiastic  support  of  the  leading  suf- 
fraglats  of  America.  She  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Alloe  Stons 
Blackwell.  Carrie  chapman  Catt,  Dr.  Anna 
SliAW.  Mrs.  Orenfell  was  deeply  Interested  m 
the  fine  things  of  life  and  her  pleasure  In 
meeting  the  leaders  In  thought  was  her 
greatest  Joy.  She  fortunately  had  many  such 
opport-unltlea.  her  visits  with  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  tbe  poets  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Henry 
W.  Longfellow.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  were 
treasured  m  her  memory." 

When  we  visited  Mrs.  Orenfell  and  ber 
husband.  Edwin,  In  Denver,  slie  hod  been 
drafted  by  Gov.  Sbafrotb  to  serve  on  the 
State  Penal  Board.  Mr.  Orenfell  was  an  ex- 
ecutive with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Orande  RM. 
We  enjoyed  seeing  her  In  action  at  ber  office 
at  tbe  state  bouse. 

The  Henry  Pord  Peace  ExpedlUon  Invited 
Mrs.  Orenfell  to  Join  the  peace  party  to 
Europe  In  1914:  because  ot  other  engage- 
ments sbe  did  not  accept.  However,  four 
year*  Uter,  President  Wilson  sent  bsr  on 
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a  mlsalon  to  London,  and  ihe  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  35.  CarmanlB  March  29, 
1916.  The  ship  was  followed  by  Gemian  sul»- 
marllies  lor  days.  A  torpedo  Hred  by  a  pursu- 
ing U-twat  missed  the  Carmanla"B  bow  by 
about  eight  feet:  It  contacted  Instead  the 
crulMr  King  Alfred,  dUabllng  the  rudder 
and  kiUlng  three  on  board. 

Mrs.  Orentell  spoke  at  many  meetings  In 
Sngland  and  Scotland.  Excerpts  from  news- 
paper reports  of  eeveral  are  Included  In  the 
Colorado  Historical  Society's  book.  It  con- 
tains as  well  pictures  of  her  being  received 
by  their  majesties  at  Buckingham  Palace 
May  16. 1918;  with  Lloyd  George  at  10  Down- 
ing St.,  another  .showing  her  seated  with  Mr. 
Asqulth  after  luncheon  at  Parliament  House, 
Mr.  Balfour  standing  with  Ambassador  Page 
nearby  Other  pictures:  Mrs.  Grenfell  talk- 
ing with  women  munition  workers:  Mrs. 
Grenfell  speaking  at  an  outdoor  meeting 
In  Glasgow:  Mrs.  Grenfell  emerging  from  a 
submarine  at  Glasgow;  Mrs.  Grenfell  chat- 
ting with  a  police  woman  in  London. 

The  Historical  Society  compilation  con- 
cludes with  articles  written  by  Mrs.  Grenfell 
before  her  death  In  1935.  on  women  suffrage. 
A  quotation  from  one  1.*  timely.  In  vew  of 
the  national  campaign  this  week  by  wooien 
llberatlonlsts  for  equal  rights.  Mrs.  Qrenfell 
said:  'The  writer,  never  having  believed  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex  would  create 
the  mlUenlum.  ha*  not  been  disappointed  In 
the  failure  of  women  sutfrage  to  make  of  life 
one  grand  sweet  song.  In  splta  of  th«  revela- 
tion of  woman's  human  limitations  we  have 
every  right  to  Iwlleve  that  the  problems  of 
life  and  citizenship  will  be  best  solved  by 
men  and  women  working  together." 


ROBERT  S.  KERR  LOCK.  DAM.  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
24,  the  dedication  of  the  Robert  S.  Ken- 
lock  dam,  and  reservoir  will  take  place 
near  SalUsaw,  Okla. 

This  project  stands  as  a  monument  to 
Senator  Kerr's  devotion  to  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. Senator  Kerr  was  aware  of  the 
need  to  preserve  and  protect  our  environ- 
ment before  It  became  a  popular  issue. 
Both  as  Governor  and  as  Senator,  he  rec- 
ognized that  the  reservoirs  we  construct 
and  the  levees  and  channel  Improvements 
that  are  made,  all  prevent  floods  and 
lessen  the  effect  of  severe  droughts. 

But  his  hope  for  our  region  went  be- 
yond flood  control  to  the  economic 
growth  made  possible  by  low-cost  water 
transportation.  The  Arkansas-Verdigris 
Waterway  is  potentially  the  single  most 
important  element  In  the  growth  of  the 
Arkansas  River  watershed.  If  the  farm- 
ers in  tfanptc  and  Oklahoma  have  the 
opportimity  to  e.xport  their  products  at 
lower  cost,  both  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit. 

An  Important  feature  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  foresight  of  Senator 
Kerr  and  other  proponents  of  this  project 
Is  the  hydroelectric  power  capacity  of 
the  dams  that  are  part  of  this  project. 
Upon  completion,  the  total  hydroelectric 
power  generated  in  this  region  will  be 
In  excess  of  3  billion  Jdlowatt-hours. 
enough  to  supply  a  city  of  a  million 
people.  At  a  time  when  we  find  ourselves 
facing  an  energy  crisis,  the  Increased 
power  available  from  the  Arkansas- 
Verdlgria  River  project  will  prove  In- 
valuable. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  of  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 


lock  and  dam  to  honor  those  responsible 
for  this  project.  But  I  know  the  benefits 
the  Arkansas-VerdiCTis  Waterway  will 
bring  arc  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  im- 
tirlng  efforts  of  Senator  Kerr  and  others 
who  have  lived  with  this  project  since 
its  inception. 


ARGUMENT  THAT  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION MAY  RESTRICT  OUR 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  IS  UN- 
FOUNDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention have  claimed  that  the  conven- 
tion would  infringe  upon  our  right  to 
free  speech. 

In  his  excellent  testimony  before  the 
hearings  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  As-sistant  At- 
torney General  William  H.  Rehnqulst 
successfully  refuted  this  argument.  He 
pointed  out  that  article  HI.  subpara- 
graph c.  which  refers  to  the  direct  and 
public  incitement  to  comtnlt  the  crime  of 
genocide,  Is  the  only  portion  of  the  con- 
vention which  refers  directly  to  the  use 
of  speech.  This  is  the  type  of  speech 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ha*  ruled  is  not 
protected  by  the  first  amendment.  This 
was  established  in  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio 
(395  VS.  4M1 ,  which  states  that  inciting 
to  riot  or  Inciting  to  violate  the  law 
may  be  putiisbed  when  the  purpose  U  to 
cause  a  violation  of  law  and  there  Is  a 
probability  of  the  violation  occurring. 

Obviously,  derogatory  comments  con- 
cerning individuals  of  another  national- 
ity, race  or  religious  group  are  In  very 
poor  taste.  But.  they  do  not  constitute 
genocide  as  long  as  there  is  no  Intent  to 
incite  a  person  or  a  group  to  commit  gen- 
ocide. 

Mr.  Rehnquist's  testimony  clearly 
establishes  that  free  speech  will  not  be 
Impinged  upon  In  any  manner  by  this 
convention. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act  posi- 
tively and  swiftly  on  this  VN.  Conven- 
tion. I  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  j>  take  action  to  see  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 


INCLUSION  OF  TRADE  BILL  DJ 
SOCIAL  SECORITY  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
tentatively  decided  to  include  the  trade 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House.  In  the  social 
security  bill,  as  an  amendment.  In  fair- 
ness, I  should  point  out  that  this  decision 
was  made  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  amendments  to  the  trade  bill — 
which  Is  now  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  bUl — may  be  offered  and 
considered  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee  when  the  Congress  resumes 
on  November  16. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  action  was 
premature,  and  I  therefore  passed  when 
the  rollcall  of  the  committ«e  was  called. 
Before  taking  such  action.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  trade  bill  finaUy  looks 
like  after  all  amendments  have  been 
considered. 

I  fully  recognize  that,  in  the  case  of 
textiles,  the  administration  has  done 
everything  possible  to  negotiate  bilateral 


agreements  to  relieve  the  problem  of 
greatly  Increased  imports  which  have 
unquestionably  had  an  adverse  Impact 
on  employment.  On  the  other  band,  I 
have  some  reservations  about  some  other 
features  of  the  trade  bill,  and  I  hope 
these  can  be  relieved  as  the  committee 
goes  over  the  entire  matter  following  the 
congressional  recess. 

The  implications  of  the  trade  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  are  widespread. 
Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Trade  War  Threat." 
which  sets  forth  the  conflicting  views 
about  the  bill.  The  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
also  set  forth  some  of  his  organization's 
concerns  over  certain  features  of  the 
bill,  I  ask  imanlmous  cotisent  that  these 
be  placed  In  the  Rscorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricow). 
as  follows; 
TkAoK  Wax  Thxxat — RrrsLXATioN  Is  PxAasn 

Ir  Unttwj  Statss  Shoitls  Enact  Psotbc- 

TIONIST    MxAsuak 

(By  Bay  Vlcker) 

Brussels. — American  soylwan  farmers  may 
not  know  It.  but  they  have  a  big  stake  In  Che 
protectionist  trade  bill  now  before  Congress. 

If  the  bUl  becomes  law,  soybean  produosn 
are  apt  to  be  among  the  econonuc  casualties 
of  a  worlrt-wlde  trade  war.  Britain,  the  slx- 
natlon  Common  Market,  and  Japan  all  aver 
that  their  trade  with  the  n.S.  would  be  hard 
hit  by  the  protectionist  measure. 

A  trade  war  would  thus  pit  the  0.S.  against 
most  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  It  could 
also  push  these  nations  toward  grvat«r  trade 
with  the  USSB  and  with  the  Communist- 
bloc  oountrles  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Interviews  with  trade  experts  here  In  this  ^ 
"capital"  of  the  Common  Market  indicate  x 
that  soybeans  and  vegetable  oils  rank  high 
on  the  list  of  VS.  products  facing  possible 
retaliation.  Other  targets  Include  US.  air- 
craft manufacturers,  feed  grain  and  citrus 
growers,  and  computer  makers.  If  Europe 
and  Japan  boycott  these  Industries,  It  could 
mean  the  loss  of  a  substantial  number  ot 
Jobs — an  Ironic  development  Indeed  since  a 
prime  goal  of  the  trade  hill  before  Congress 
la  to  protect  US.  workers. 

soKX  BOPS  Lxrr 

There's  sUU  some  hope  that  a  trade  war 
can  somehow  be  headed  off.  If  the  trade  bUl. 
which  la  sponsored  by  Influential  Congress- 
man Wilbur  MUls,  Is  watered  down,  the 
Injury  to  foreign  sales  in  the  VS.  might  be 
minimised — and  retaliatory  moves  tabled. 
But  that  hope  la  steadily  diminishing.  And 
months  of  twbind-the-scenes  negotlatmg 
among  American.  British,  Japanese  and 
Common  Market  trade  experts  have  failed 
to  ease  the  growing  tension. 

Tomorrow  and  Friday  Common  Market 
officials  will  meet  with  U.S.  oicclals  In  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  trade  policies.  While  the 
meeting  was  set  up  long  ago  as  a  routine 
affair.  It  now  appears  that  It's  developing  Into 
a  last-ditch  attempt  by  the  Common  Market 
to  stress  the  seriousness  of  the  Impasse.  At- 
tempts are  also  being  made  to  arrange  a  late 
October  meeting  between  representatives  of 
the  Common  Market.  Britain,  Japan  and  the 
VS. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  power  to  bead  off 
a  trade  dispute  lies  mainly  with  Congress 
rather  than  the  Nixon  Administration.  Trade 
officials  here  fear  Congress  Is  listening  to  the 
pleas  of  protectionists  In  various  Industries 
for  barriers  against  the  wave  of  foreign  Im- 
ports. Congress  apparently  18  paying  far  leas 
attention  to  the  plight  of  American  exporters 
of  soybeans  and  other  products  that  would 
suffer  possible  retaliatory  action. 
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TXLXB   AKD   TKMItXS   BAXXS 

The  MlUs  bill  la  extremely  complex,  but. 
fcinong  other  things.  It  would  establUh  quotw 
on  American  imporU  of  textiles  and  shoes. 
l*at  year  the  Common  Market  countries — 
France.  Italy.  Belgium.  Luxembourg.  Weet 
Germany  and  the  Netherlanda — shipped  1660 
million  worth  of  these  goods  to  the  U.S.  In 
addition  a  "trigger"  mechanism  could  bring 
import  restrictions  on  120  other  Items  rang- 
ing from  ceramic  tile  to  bicycles  and  from 
automobiles  to  tennis  balls.  The  trigger  would 
be  activated  if  imports  attained  more  tlian 
isrj-  of  the  total  XI.S.  market. 

All  told,  the  U.8.  export!  about  »7  billion 
worth  of  goods  annually  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket nations  alone.  Application  for  Common 
Market  membership  are  pending  from  Brit- 
ain. Ireland.  Denmark  and  Norway.  Another 
six  European  countries  are  seeking  some  sort 
of  tie  with  the  Common  Market.  Hence 
there's  a  strong  posElbUlty  that  nearly  ail  of 
Western  Europe  would  be  aligned  In  the  antl- 
American  camp  in  any  trade  war. 

The  New  Tork -baaed  British- American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  more  than 
1500  U.S.  and  British  concerns  as  members, 
warns  that  the  Mills  bill  could  adTcrsely  af> 
feet  U.8.  exports  to  Britain,  which  totaled 
nearly  93  bllUon  last  year,  "^aced  with  new 
restrictions  ot  this  magnitude,  It  smacks  of 
more  than  a  little  naivete  to  dismiss  the 
virtual  inevitability  of  massive  foreign  re- 
action of  like  magnitude,"  a  spokesman  for 
the  group  says. 

A  SRBACK  roa  raxB  TmAine 
As  often  happens  In  any  war.  both  sides 
aver  that  Jnstloe  Is  on  their  side.  European 
nations  and  Japan  Insdst  that  the  Mills  bill 
represents  a  setback  for  the  free  trade  tr«nd 
under  way  since  World  War  n.  They  see  the 
VS.  as  deliberately  adopting  a  protectionism 
that  could  lead  to  retaliation  overseas  and 
counterretallatlon  at  home  that  could  dam- 
age the  trade  of  all  nations. 

American  trade  negotiators  reply  that  the 
Common  BAarket.  not  the  U.S..  has  been  lead- 
ing the  way  toward  protectlonlxm.  Theee  Ad- 
ministration aides  claim  the  Common  Market 
baa  adopted  an  agricultural  program  that  re- 
Btrtcta  American  sales  to  Europe.  Moreover, 
the  Common  Market  recently  drew  up  prefer- 
ential trade  agreements  with  Mediterranean 
nations  placing  the  U.S.  at  a  diaadvantage, 
these  sources  say. 

Nevertheless,  It's  Congress,  not  the  Nizon 
Administration,  that  la  pushing  the  new 
trade  bill.  This  week  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers told  the  Senate  Plnance  Committee  that 
the  bill  Is  dangerous.  He  declared  that  If  tha 
bill  were  passed  tn  Its  present  form,  "there 
would  be  grave  damage  to  the  sales  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  firms  and  to  the  Jobs  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  worken.** 
Some  Nixon  Administration  offlctals  dis- 
agree. In  testimony  before  the  same  Senate 
committee  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stana  said 
he  doubted  the  U.S.  would  lose  any  exports 
should  the  Mills  bill  be  enacted. 

Perhaps  not.  but  within  the  British  govern- 
ment there's  considerable  research  under  way 
to  determine  which  American  products 
should  be  targets  for  retaliation.  Explains 
one  bureaucrat:  "There's  no  point  In  select- 
ing an  obscure  Item,  tf  you  are  retaliating. 
Tou  want  to  select  a  product  that  will  pro- 
vide the  maximum  hurt  for  the  other  aide." 
American  goods  that  fall  Into  that  cate- 
gory Include  transport  equipment  such  as 
aircraft,  electric  machinery,  tobacco,  wheat 
and  other  grains,  various  types  of  Industrial 
equipment  and  nonferrous  metals,  trade  ex- 
perts say. 

Naturally,  when  a  reprisal  target  la  picked. 
It  must  be  one  that  won't  hurl  the  Importing 
nation  when  barrtera  are  erected.  Britain's 
tobacco  Imports  from  the  U.S..  for  instance, 
can't  be  switched  to  some  other  nation  very 
easily,  now  that  it  gets  none  from  Rhodesia, 
onoa  a  major  aupplleir.  But  other  goods  oould 
be  procured  elMwhera. 


Certain  American  farm  producte  will 
doubtless  be  on  moet  retaliatory  llata.  And 
soybeans  ore  mentioned  by  nearly  everybody. 

Soybeans  and  meal  were  shipped  overseas 
In  record  quantities  by  the  VM.  In  the  year 
ended  June  30.  Total  exports  amounted  to 
H.5  billion,  with  the  Common  Market  buy- 
ing more  than  »600  million  of  that  total. 
Substitutes  for  American  soybeans  and  vege- 
table oils  would  be  easy  to  llnd,  aay  Common 
Market  sources. 

Even  before  the  current  tracaa  developed, 
the  Common  Market  was  considering  appli- 
cation of  a  border  tax  on  soya  Imports.  Cur- 
rently these  producU  enter  the  Common 
Market  duty  free.  Not  long  ago.  Slcco  Man- 
aholt,  the  Common  Market  commissioner 
responsible  for  agriculture,  declared  that 
soya  imports  "are  causing  a  distortion  of  the 
fecdstuffs  market  within  the  community." 
He  also  charged  that  the  rise  In  U.S.  sales 
of  vegetable  oils  In  the  Common  Market  has 
come  partly  at  the  expense  of  exports  from 
underdeveloped  countries  such  as  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Senegal,  producers  of  peanut  oil. 

American  feed  grains  could  alao  be  hit 
hard.  Cereal  output  has  been  steadily  climb- 
ing around  the  world;  Common  Market  na- 
tions could  also  increase  their  own  produc- 
tion without  much  dlfllculty.  Ji^an,  another 
big  Importer  of  U.8.  feed  grains,  cotild  find 
other  sources,  declares  a  Japanese  trade  ex- 
pert In  London. 

Amxucan  Fauc  BuaXAtr  FSuaaTioH, 

WaaMngton.  D.C..  October  12. 1S70. 
As  the  largest  general  farm  organisation  in 
the  United  States,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  represents  tht  producers  of 
every  major  agricultural  commodity.  Farm 
Bureau  has  long  recognized  the  importance 
of  maintaining  national  policies  which  will 
encourage  the  expansion  of  trade  with  other 
oountrles  on  a  mutually  advant»geoas  baala. 
In  the  United  SUtes  the  production  o* 
approximately  one  acre  out  of  four  la  ex- 
ported. If  farmers  are  to  prosper  they  must 
have  access  to  foreign  market*.  Exports  are 
Important  not  only  to  farmers  who  produce 
for  export,  but  also  to  thoee  who  would  face 
increased  competition  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket U  we  were  to  lose  our  export  marketa. 
At  the  same  time,  producers  of  some  agri- 
cultural conunodltles  understAndably  are 
concerned  about  excessive  imports.  Propo- 
nents of  H.R.  18970  contend  that  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  a  mechanism  for  relief 
from  exce&slve  imports.  Fresh  tomatoes  are 
an  example  of  such  a  commodity.  PreaeuUy 
tomato  producers  are  being  Injured  by  the 
rapid  rise  In  Imported  fresh  tomatoes  from 
Mexico.  Since  1964  fresh  tomato  inywrts  from 
Mexico  have  risen  41  percent  and  currently 
are  20  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption. 
Our  intent  here  is  to  flag  this  type  of  import 
problem  as  one  needing  attention,  rather 
than  to  endorse  the  specific  mechanism  in 
HJl.  18970. 

The  trade  amendments  before  you  con- 
tain several  provisions  that  would  expand 
trade  and  some  provisions  which  are  r«- 
strlctlonlst  in  nature.  Among  tiieee  provi- 
sions: 

We  favor: 

New  Presidential  larUT  reduction  authority 

Liberalized  adjustment  assistance 

Time  limit  provlslona  for  Tartff  Oommls- 
slon  findings 

Liberalization  of  escape  clause  provisions 

Elimination  of  ASP 

Strengthening  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act 

More  flexibility  in  applying  oountemUUBg 
duties 

Weo7>pose.- 

Teztile  import  quotas 

Import  quotas  on  shoes 

Mandatary  quotas  on  oil 

These  amendments — taken  la  thtttr  en- 
tirety— are  essentially  protectionist  In  nature 
and  inevitably  would  lead  to  retaliatory  ac- 
tion by  other  countrlea.  American  agricul- 
ture stands  to  loee  both  preacnt  agricultural 


e^>orts  and  trade  expansion  opportiinltles  If 
other  nations  retaliate. 

Our  Judgment  la  that  those  amendment! 
are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture  or 
the  economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Aj  a 
consequence,  we  cannot  support  these  trade 
amendmenta. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CHAKX^S  B.   SBUKAir. 

PretideiU. 


OUR   PRESroENTIAL   COMMISSIONS 
MUST  BE  RESPECTED  AND  THEIR 
REPORTS  SHOULD  BE  STUDIED 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  two  Presidential  commissions 
have    handed    to    the    President    their 
verdicts  on  campus  disorders  and  por- 
nography. The  appointment  of  commis- 
sions, and  there  have  been  about  200 
Presidential  commissions  appointed,  can 
serve  a  number  of  functions,  one  of  which 
could  be  to  delay  tackling  tough  national 
problems. 

Recent  editorials  and  news  comment 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Washington  Post,  both  leading  newspa- 
pers of  this  Nation,  examines  the  func- 
tions of  Presidential  commissions.  They 
state  that  to  be  successful  a  commissloa 
must  embrace  a  wide  range  of  opinions 
and  must  constitute  men  and  women  of 
stature,  with  sufficient  time  to  probe 
widelj-  and  render  a  thoughtful  verdict. 
Apparently  due  to  concern  or  fear,  the 
Vice  President,  as  chief  criUc,  started 
to  criticize  these  reports  before  they  were 
even  handed  to  the  President.  He  was 
attempting  to  disown  the  conclusions  of 
these  commissions  which  were  not  in  ac- 
cord with  his  own  personal  views.  By  at- 
tempting to  throw  mud  on  these  com- 
mission reports  he  was.  in  fact,  throwing 
mud  on  the  men  and  women  who  pro- 
duced them,  men  and  women  whom  two 
Presidents  selected  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest, 
whom  President  Nixon  appointed. 

Given  the  stature  of  these  commissions 
and  the  fact  that  members  of  them  were 
selected  by  our  President,  we  should  not 
be  so  quick  to  dismiss  their  r«)orts. 
These  reports  must  be  studied  close- 
ly and  their  recommendations  under- 
stood and  implemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
editorials  and  columns  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Rxcow). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgboRO, 
as  follows: 

rprom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Oct.  10-12. 19701 

COMMISSIONS  AKO  COMMISSIOKB 

Someone  has  quipped  that  a  camel  U  a 
beast  built  by  a  committee.  Vice-President 
SpUo  Agnew  hasn't  thought  yet  of  applying 
this  description  to  a  commission.  But  the 
furor  over  two  recent  presidential  commis- 
sions does  remind  us  that  they  have  become 
a  way  of  life  In  Washington. 

When  a  president  has  a  tough  l«ue  before 
him,  and  doeant  want  to  make  an  immediate 
commitment  (or  hopes  public  attention  will 
go  awayl  one  device  open  to  him  Is  to  appoint 
a  commission.  Sometimes  the  resulting  study 
is  exceedingly  useful.  Sometlmea  It  gatbera 
dust  on  a  forgotten  shelf. 

m  the  past  few  years  Washington  has  aeen 
presUglous  assemblages  reporting  on  the 
draft,  crime,  the  Kennedy  asaassinatlon,  rural 
poverty  and  hunger,  violence  and  dvU  dis- 
order,   postal    reform,    housing    and   nrbaa 
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problems,  the  guaranteed  sjinual  wage— and. 
Jusi  now.  pomograpby  and  campus  unrest. 

Mr.  Agnew  lambasted  tbc  pomographj- 
commls^oQ'3  report,  reminding  one  and  all 
iliat  only  one  member  of  the  commission  was 
appointed  by  President  Nixon,  and  that  he 
dissented.  Be  also  criticized  the  Scrantcn 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest,  tbougb  this 
was  set  up  dlrectlT  by  Mr.  Nixon.  What  Mr 
Agnew  did  make  clear  was  that,  wltb  a  dif- 
ferent membersbip.  a  comniission  will  pro- 
duce a  ditTereiu  report. 

Despite  the  Agnew  diatribes,  commissions 
can  be  exreedlngly  useful.  When  President 
Johnson  set  up  the  Warren  commission  to 
mv-estlgnie  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  this  helped  greatly  to  allay  public 
concern  and  suspicion.  President  Rooeevett 
utilized  a  commission  to  report  on  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster. 

For  a  commission  to  t>e  Bucces.<iful,  It  must 
embrace  •  wide  range  of  opinion,  must  be 
coDfituuted  of  men  and  women  of  suture, 
and  must  have  aufflclent  time  to  probe  wide- 
ly and  render  a  thoughtful  verdict.  Recent 
commissions  have  helpfully  contributed  to 
wise  policy  by  focu«lng  Bttentloii  on  Ameri- 
can racism,  by  proposing  a  draft  lottery,  by 
producing  a  crlme-fl^tlng  program,  by 
probing  college  unrest,  and  by  reporting  on 
Lho  GTerseas  Impact  of  American  policy. 

Testimony  before  a  House  sub  ommlttee 
sbows  that,  as  of  last  Norember.  there  were 
1.519  advisory  committees,  commissions, 
boards,  councils,  conferences,  panels  and  task 
forces,  costing  the  taxpayer  some  M4JS  mil- 
lion Of  theee.  about  300  were  presidential 
commissions  of  one  sort  or  another  I 

inom  th«  Cbiutlan  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

36.  1970) 

TRaScKaicTon  Rcpokt 

(By  RoGooe  X>nimmond) 

W*«Hii«f?TON. — The  one-track,  eyes-shut, 
mlnd-Gloeed  critics  of  tbe  Scranton  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  accomplished  at  lean 
one  thing: 

Stirred  public  interest  in  lU  report  by  at- 
tacking It  so  blindly  before  they  knew  what 
H  says. 

They  gave  the  appearance  of  wanting  to 
protect   President   Nixon   from   the   findings 
of  the  eommlsalon  which  they  feared  would 
be  orerty  etltloal  of  the  administration. 
ptrwT  rounca 

Wbat  they  actually  tried  to  do  was  to 
shield  themselves  by  trying  to  discredit  the 
report  ahead  of  its  publication — this  on  the 
premise  that  the  facta  the  eommlsalon  found 
would  somehow  hurt  their  chances  of  elec- 
tion tn  November. 

Tbls  Is  pretty  puny  jwlltlcs.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  feeds  campus  unrest  be- 
cause It  shows  tbe  dark  face  of  hypocrisy 
which  rightly  offends  young  people  and 
ahould  offend  all  of  us  It  shows  that  too 
many  public  offlctals  try  to  avoid  dealing  with 
urgent  problems  rather  than  face  them.  It 
exposes  how  tbey  cant  abide  getting  all  the 
facts— not  Just  those  facts  which  tbey  want 
to  believe. 

President  Nixon  doesn't  need  to  be  pro- 
tected by  his  pneudo  friends  wbo  seem  to 
think  that  the  President  didn't  know  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  created  the  Scranton 
commiasloa  and  named  the  "wrong"  people 
to  serve  on  It. 

He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  wanted  dl- 
eeraity  and  this  1«  why  he  appointed  a  re- 
tired Air  Porce  general  and  a  young  Harvard 
graduate  student.  He  wanted  competence  and 
open-minded  leadership  and  he  named  as 
chairman  one  of  his  moat  trusted  associ- 
ates— Lhe  man  wbo  was  his  first  choloe  as 
Secretary  of  State — former  Got.  William 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania. 

pimsujLBiTw  racn 

Ur.  KUon  wanted  the  itecta— all  of  them 
and  unvarnished — and  he  knew  he  would  get 
them. 


The  President  w^anted  a  commission  of 
such  stature  that  its  words  would  be  listened 
to  by  the  whole  nation,  and  of  such  independ- 
ence that  It  could  not  possibly  be  moved  to 
tailor  Its  findings  to  please  anytwdy. 

The  commission  achieved  remarkable 
unanimity  despite  the  diversity  of  Its 
makeup.  I  believe  that  what  did  most  to 
produce  this  near  unanimity  was  not  the  per- 
suasiveness of  argument  but  the  persuasive- 
ness of  the  facts  which  the  eommlsalon  un- 
covered. 

There  is  a  special  meaning  to  the  commis- 
sion finding  that  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
campus  unrest  are  vastly  greater  than  is 
generally  understood  by  mo«t  officials  and 
the  public.  It  doesn't  mean  that  most  stu- 
dents are  violent-minded.  Thnt  group  Is  small 
and  evil.  It  does  mean  that  the  vast  majority 
of  students,  who  want  nothing  to  do  with 
violence,  are  dissatisfied,  and  deeply  disil- 
lusioned over  how  much  Iznt  being  done  to 
make  a  better,  a  more  worthy,  a  more  com- 
passionate America.  They  don't  want  to  bury 
the  American  dream.  They  want  to  build  It — 
now, 

Bsrrca  focits 

The  commission's  conviction  that  the  na- 
tion must  lift  Its  sights  means  that  in  order 
to  do  so  the  President  himself  wUI  have  to 
Lift  his  sights  and  give  more  vigorous,  bus- 
tained,  and  heartfelt  leaderablp  to  persuade 
middle  America — the  great  political  center  of 
the  electorate — that  while  the  violent  must 
feel  Lhe  vigor  of  the  law.  the  nonviolent,  rest- 
less, vast  majority  of  young  people  should 
feel  the  responsive  will  of  the  governing  ma- 
jority to  do  what  is  right  and  what  Is  needed. 

This  kind  of  unreet  Isn't  bad:  it's  good.  It 
has  elements  of  magnificence  and  nobility. 
At  itB  best  It  deserves  to  be  nurtured  and 
cherished. 

The  Scranton  eommlsalon  report  will  help 
do  this. 

It  isn't  mounting  an  attack  on  anybody.  It 
isnt  condoning  violence.  It  lant  centering 
blame  on  the  police. 

It  la  certain  to  yield  many  new  insights 
and  set  the  whole  problem  of  student  dla- 
aeut  Into  better  focus,  tt  is  addreaaed  to 
only  two  categories  of  Americans;  everyone 
m  the  nation  who  Is  a  public  official. 

Everyone  In  the  nation  who  is  not  a  public 
official. 

It  deserves  to  be  heard  and.  with  discrimi- 
nation, heeded. 

fFroan  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Sept.  26-38. 1970) 
TOWAKO  Undebstancing 
(By  Erwln  D  Canham) 
Washinoton. — Service  on  President  Nixon's 
Commission    on    Campus   Unrest   has   come 
close  to  being  the  most  stirring  extra-curri- 
cular epl.«ode  In  my  profesalonal  life.  And  that 
includes    memberehlp    on    President    Elsen- 
hower's  Commission    on   National   Ooala   tn 
1960. 

The  need  for  bridging  the  gap  of  under- 
standing between  the  conventional  culture 
and  the  "new"  culture,  largely  shared  by 
young  pe<^le.  Is  very  serious  indeed.  It 
exists  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  In 
an  advanced  Industrial  society  like  the 
United  States. 

VIQLKNCZ  CONDSUKED 

The  contents  of  the  Scranton  commission's 
report  are  being  very  fuHy  covered  In  news 
columns,  on  radio  and  television.  What  t 
should  like  to  emphasize  here  is  how  a  group 
of  nine  very  different  people,  with  no  parti- 
san political  overtones  whatever,  came  to 
grow  together  Into  a  very  cloeely  agreed  per- 
ception of  the  prohlon. 

We  nine  have  all  sorts  of  dlfferenoe  in  life 
experience.  In  race,  in  a««.  in  style.  But  after 
we  had  looked  at  the  facts,  we  had  very  little 
difficulty  m  agreeing,  even  in  language.  No 
otie  of  us  would  have  written  cnxr  report  in 


the  exact  tenna  tn  which  It  appears.  But  on 
the  thrust  and  general  thinking  we  were 
deeply  in  accord. 

We  are  all  fully  In  accord  In  condemning 
violence  and  lawbreaklng.  We  ore  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  university  administra- 
tions, and  point  them  i/Ut.  We  recognize  the 
operation  of  deliberate  troublemakers,  al- 
though we  identify  their  limited  scope.  We 
deecrlbe  many  of  the  follies  and  oversimpli- 
fications of  some  protesters.  But  what  is  most 
Important  is  our  profound  sense  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  significance  of  the  new  culture. 

The  crisis,  in  our  view.  Is  one  of  violence 
on  both  sides— which  must  be  condemned 
and  prevented — end  of  understaudlog^ 
which  must  be  awakened. 

We  urge  President  Ntxon  to  draw  the  na- 
tion closer  together,  rather  than  drive  It 
farther  apart.  We  feel  thli  must  be  his  own 
instinct,  even  If  the  Immediate  political  ad- 
vantage may  seem  to  be  to  take  a  hard  line. 
But  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  hard  line  manlfeet  as  effective  and 
wise  law  enforcement  and  a  hard  line  which 
condemns,  angers  or  even  kills  students. 

VOTSS  AT  WHAT  CO«TT 

The  law  must  be  enforced.  But  an  antl- 
intellectual  wave  Is  easy  to  arouse  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  might  gala  votes  In 
1970.  It  would  desperately  harm  the  country 
in  the  long  run. 

At  any  rate,  readers  can  ponder  our  report 
and  recommendations  for  themselves,  and 
reach  their  own  conclusions.  Ours  came  from 
our  on-the-spot  Investigations  and  from  di- 
rect exposure  to  many  people,  young  and  old. 
We  also  discussed  and  formulated  our  views 
for  many  long  hours,  pooling  our  observations 
and  convictions. 

We  hope  our  report  win  not  be  made  a  po- 
litical football,  for  petty  advantage.  We  re- 
gret the  political  attacks  which  preceded  Its 
iseuance.  based  on  misinformation  and  mla- 
Judgment. 

XNroaCIMTNT  HEXDCO 

We  do  not  think  we  over-estimate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis.  We  are  aware  of  some  very 
explosive  .situations  on  many  campuses  today. 
We  recommend  the  most  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement to  cope  with  them.  These  Im- 
mediate sparks  must  be  put  out.  But  such 
sparks  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  maas  of 
tinder.  It  la  the  tinder  that  concerns  ua 
ma<^.  the  mlaundentandlng  between  group* 
in  American  society,  the  divisions  In  a  nauon 
which  is  proudly  diverse  but  should  never  be 
driven  by  chasms  of  misunderstanding  and 
of  hate. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  learned  a  great  deal 
in  these  last  few  months.  I  learned  more  viv- 
idly than  before  why  black«  feel  themselves 
increafilngly  the  victims  of  repressive — they 
say  genocldal— policies  even  though  their  ma- 
terial conditions  are  Improving  in  some  ways. 

Relatively,  and  in  profound  spiritual  ways, 
their  siatus  has  not  Improved  that  much.  1 
learned  why  many  young  people  also  feel 
themselves  repressed  and  alienated,  even 
though  objectively  society  \s  growing  freer. 
I  learned  how  their  deepest  goals  express  the 
unfulfilled  American  dream. 

I  learned  that  the  American  nation  must 
move  toward  deeper  mutual  respect,  away 
from   violence,    toward  understanding. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Oct.  8.  1970| 
Thb  Sckantom  Commission:  SPtcikt  Reports 
The  President's  Commlsaton  on  Campus 
Unrest:  "The  national  Interest  requires  the 
existence  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
tbat  are  excellent  by  any  measure,  that  are 
not  wedded  to  any  political,  nfttlonallstlc  or 
racist  ideology,  but  which  unashamedly  and 
without  apology  are  identified  with  the  Black 
oommunltlea  and  Intefrrally  bound  up  with 
the  quest  and  struggle  of  Black  Americans 
to  establish  themselves  ss  an  Integral  part 
of  America's  educational,  economic,  political 
and  cultural  life  . . .  mtegrstaoii.  aa  aarrmMf 
defined  and  carried  out,  appears  to  many 
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young  Blftclu  to  be  a  doctrine  and  practice 
or  white  supremacy  In  their  view.  Integm- 
tlou  means  the  destruction  or  all  things 
Black  and  the  ewutatlon  ot  all  things  white. 
and  thus  perpetuate^  the  notion  that  only 
what  Is  whlte-controUed,  whlte-delermlned 
and  ahlte-led  has  validity  and  significance 
In  America  aoclety." 

One  of  the  more  poignant  and  depreaalng 
themes  struck  by  the  Scranton  Commlsslon'8 
nialn  report  concerns  the  dangerotis  and  all 
but  IntracUblo  way  In  which  general  and 
particular  Issues — public  and  private.  In  a 
5ease^bave  become  Intertwined,  with  the 
result  that  the  campus  and  Its  administrators 
have  Inherited  a  cauldron  ot  dlssauaractlons 
over  which  the  university  Itself  has  small 
control-  Black  consciousness,  -youth  culture." 
the  war  In  Vietnam — these  are  among  the 
principal  phenomena  that  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  the  university,  but  which  pro- 
foundly affect  almost  everything  that  hap- 
pens at  the  unlvenlty  now  In  lu  mam  re- 
port the  commission  observes  that  "black 
recognition"  was  a  principal  object  of  proteet 
on  232  campuses  surveyed  In  1989:  "It  was 
an  Usue  on  S9  per  cent  of  the  campuses  and 
in  49  per  cent  of  the  Incidents."  The  com- 
mission dweUs  at  length  on  the  extraneous 
(to  the  campus)  causes  of  the  developing 
black  self- awareness  and  militancy  and  on 
the  predictable  effect  they  have  bad  In  rela- 
tion to  both  the  traditional  or  segregated 
black  college  (mainly  in  the  South)  and  the 
newly  activist  white  lor  Integrated)  univer- 
slty. 

All  this  serves  as  crucial  background  tor  iu 
special  report  on  the  kUllngs  at  Jackson 
State,  a  rapidly  growing  black  college  In  Mla- 
slsslppl  where  "campus  unrest"  In  the  con- 
ventional sense  has  been  minimal,  but  which 
Is  anything  but  a  stranger  to  black-whit* 
racial  tension,  anlmoelty  and  Incident.  In 
May  of  this  year,  when  the  kllUngs  occurred, 
there  seems  to  have  been  any  number  of  of- 
ficial and  imofflclal  agents  of  disaster — of 
both  racee— wlUlng  to  make  matters  worse, 
from  the  provocative  rock-  and  ob^anlty- 
throwlng  students,  to  the  unidentified  black 
man  who  paaied  the  word  that  "Charles 
Erers  Mayor  of  Payette  .  .  and  hU  wife 
had  been  killed."  to  the  white  Mississippi 
civil  authorlUea — the  state  pauolmen,  In  par- 
ticular— who  anally  administered  something 
In  the  way  of  a  maasace — what  the  commis- 
sion dreacribed  aa  a  "aS-second  barrage  of 
lethal  gunfire  partly  directed  Into  crowded 
windows  .  .  .  and  toto  a  crowd  In  front  of 
Alexander  Hall." 

In  lu  special  report  on  Kent  Bute,  the 
oommlsslon  outlines  a  sUnllar  fcMd  of  disas- 
ter, although  there  are  8Ut»tantlal  points  of 
difference,  one  of  them  being  that  in  the 
days  preceding  the  killing  of  four  students 
by  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  more  senseless 
and  Inexcusable  destruction  had  been 
wrought  by  the  Kent  students  themselvea 
than  by  those  at  Jackson  State.  One  aaya 
"the  students  themselves"  and  comes  to  a 
crucial  point:  not  necessarily  by  the  students 
who  u:eTe  to  be  the  victirru  of  avbtequent 
gunfire.  Ptor  both  in  the  case  of  Jackson  SUte 
and  Kent  State,  the  Scranton  Commission 
declines  to  rest  content  with  the  convenient 
and  acctirate  finding  that  (1)  student  be- 
havior waa  provocative  and  intolerable  and 
(3)  so  was  the  response  of  armed  authority. 
It  traces.  In  both  episodes,  the  terrible  lack 
of  control  and  organization  and  restraint  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  dealing  with 
the  disorders  and  stresses  what  Is  surely  the 
ultimate  answer  to  those  who  believe  the 
students  got  "what  waa  coming  to  them" — 
namely,  that  tlioee  who  should  have  been 
punished  for  larger  depredations  went  about 
their  buslnese.  while  those  who  were  for 
the  most  part  Innocent  bystanders,  were 
killed  or  wotmded.  In  this,  to  be  sure,  the 
commission  makes  a  valid  observation  about 
the  complicity — Inadvertent  or  not — of  many 
of  the  victims"  fellow  students:  "Thoee  who 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  town  of  Kent,  thoee 
who  btimed  the  HOTC  building,  thoae  who 


Attacked  and  stoned  National  Quardamen. 
and  ail  those  who  urged  them  on  and  ap- 
plauded their  deeds  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  deaths  and  injuries  of  May  4."  That 
the  situation  had  t>een  allowed  to  come  to 
such  a  paaa.  the  commission  believes,  repre- 
sents a  failure  of  the  responsible  authorities 
lo  exercise  their  power  properly  and  swiftly. 
A  quotation  from  the  report  on  Kent  State 
sums  up  a  charge  the  commission  also  laid 
at  the  doors  of  the  authorities  In  Mississippi. 
"There  were  disorderly  incidents;  authori- 
ties could  not  or  did  not  respond  in  time  to 
apprehend  thoee  responsible  or  to  stop  the 
Incidents  In  their  early  stages;  the  disorder 
grew;  the  police  action,  when  It  came.  In- 
volved bystanders  as  well  as  participants;  and 
finally  the  students  drew  together  in  the 
conviction  that  they  were  being  arbltnillr 
harassed." 

Precisely  because  the  university  Itself  can 
do  so  little  to  contain  the  larger  eodal  or 
political  causes  of  student  unrest  and  dis- 
order. It  becomes  the  more  Important  that 
It — In  concert  with  the  more  responsible  and 
reeponalve  civil  authorttiea— lay  plana  in 
advance  for  measured  and  civilized  steps  to 
control  the  unruly  campus  Slcepleaa  Ohio 
Guardsmen.  Mississippi  state  patrolmen 
armed  with  live  ammunition  and  a  set  of 
feelings  bound  to  prompt  the  response  to  the 
black  students  that  came — and  all  this  with- 
out either  a  plan,  a  clear  chain  of  command 
or  instruction,  or  any  apparent  awarsseas  of 
the  dangers.  No  students  should  have  been 
killed  at  Kent  or  Jackson  State — but  some 
were.  Some  students  should  have  been  ap- 
prehended and/or  punished — but  by  and 
laiga,  they  were  not.  Nobody  can  bt  for  that. 


We  ahould  aak  specifically  tor  guidance 
"pouring  ou  on  troubled  waters."  re-e«tab- 
Ilahmg  better  relationship  with  God.  Over 
the  years  we  have  drifted  away  from  reliance 
on  God  to  a  reliance  on  our  own  strength 
and  wisdom  only  to  drift  into  greater  per- 
sonal and  community  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Al- 
brecht  has  focused  attention  on  some- 
thing extremely  important:  We  as  indi- 
viduals must  remember  our  Creator. 

As  an  Individual  I  endorse  Dr.  Al- 
brechts  plan  and  the  President's  recog- 
niUon  of  it.  Prayer  isb  highly  individual 
communication  with  God.  Even  where 
there  Is  prayer  in  groups,  theologians 
will  say,  the  individual  intent  is  all 
important. 

I  would  hope  that  all  those  citizens 
of  this  free  land  who  practice  a  religion 
would  voluntarily  and  individually  Join 
next  Wednesday  in  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer.  This  Is  a  way  we  can  demon- 
strate that  we  are  a  godly  nation  with- 
out having  the  Federal  Government  In- 
terfere with  the  people's  prerogatives. 

Let  us  pray  because  we  want  to. 


PEACE  INITIATIVE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 

Senate  recesses.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  American  i?eople  have  over- 
whelmingly approved  President  Nixon's 
new  i>eace  initiative. 

This  fact  was  made  evident  in  a  tele- 
phone survey  taken  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee  between  October  8 
and  October  10.  immediately  after  the 
Presidents  proposal. 

The  survey  shows  that  87  percent  of 
the  American  people  approve  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  handling  his  Job  and 
only  25  percent  disapprove. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure  1  know 
what  that  25  percent  expects,  but  I  do 
Imow  what  the  entire  Nation  is  getting 
in  the  way  of  leadership,  initiative,  and 
progress. 

As  we  go  home  for  the  next  month.  It 
is  clear  that  the  President  baa  become 
a  rallying  point  for  the  entire  Nation. 


A  NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  a  general  practitioner  in  Jackson, 
Wis.,  proposed  that  there  be  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  to  ask  God  "to  help  us  get 
back  on  His  side."  As  the  result  of  efforts 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Albreeht.  President 
Ntxon  has  proclaimed  next  Wednesday, 
October  21,  as  that  National  Day  of 
Prayer. 

In  writing  the  President.  Dr.  Albreeht 
said  this: 

Thla  prayer  would  b«  directed  sot  to  aak- 
Ing  God  to  be  on  our  side,  but  to  ask  Him  to 
help  us  get  back  on  His  side:  asking  HU 
blessings  upon  our  leaders,  upon  tia  sa  a  peo- 
ple; asking  Bis  forgiveness  for  our  own  short- 
comlnga.  and  helping  us  to  become  the  men 
and  women  He  created  In  His  Image. 


A  VERY  GREAT  LADY 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rtoe 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  lady  who  may  well 
be  Oregon's  most  Illustrious  guest.  Mta. 
Mary  McConnell  Borah,  now  living  in 
Beaverton.  Oreg..  will  celebrate  her  lOOtb 
birthday  on  October  17.  1970  Such  lon- 
gevity in  itself  is  a  rare  and  noteworthy 
accomplisliment. 

But  we  are  honoring  a  pioneer  lady, 
who  Itnew  and  mingled  with  great  name* 
in  America:  Presidents,  from  Teddy 
Roosevelt  to  his  second  cousin  Franklin; 
Senators.  Representatives.  Governor*. 
Ambassadors — she  met  them  all.  For  she 
was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  giants  In  the 
history  of  the  US.  Senate,  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  Senators  ever  to  come 
out  of  America's  Northwest.  William  E 
Borah  of  Idaho. 

"Borah  of  Idaho  "  for  over  30  years  to 
American  politics  and  Oovemment — that 
was  a  name  to  reckon  with.  It  meant  a 
rare  combination  of  power  and  influence 
based  on  sheer  strength  of  character  on 
independence  of  thought  expressed 
through  some  of  the  most  persuasive  ora- 
tory ever  heard  In  the  Senate. 

If  ever  there  was  a  living  example  of 
the  unique  value  of  the  DJS.  Senate.  It 
was  the  career  of  William  E.  Borah. 

He  came  from  a  large,  siarsely  popu- 
lated Western  SUte.  the  43d  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Thus  he  had  no 
political  power  base  of  great  wealth  or 
great  population.  It  was  the  man  him- 
self who  counted. 

And  he  counted  because  his  vision 
and  poUtlcal  philosophy  were  great 
enough  to  embrace  all  of  America,  and 
what  America's  role  should  be  in  the 
world. 

When  he  died  In  1940,  after  33  years  In 
the  Senate,  much  of  the  Eastern  press 
recognized  his  individual  greatness  In 
spite  of  their  hostility  to  his  views  on 
U5.  foreign  policy. 

Twenty-flve  years  later,  the  British 
journalist  Max  Preedman  wrote  a  moving 
tribute  to  Senator  Borah  on  the  occasion 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Borahs  birth. 
In  effect,  it  was  also  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly eulogy  of  all  the  Senate  greats,  so 
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prominent  In  tbelr  day,  and  so  quickly 
forgotten. 

Long  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Borah  served  as  chair- 
man for  9  yeans  and  remained  Its  single 
mo5t  Influential  member  until  his  death. 

Wrote  Freedman : 

Ic  Is  probably  no  exaggeratloa  to  My  tbat 
no  other  Senator  In  this  century  has  rivalled 
Borah  tn  exerting  so  continuous  an  InAuence 
over  foreign  policy. 

Many  disagreed  with  Borah's  views 
prior  to  World  War  n.  but  Freedman 
noted  that  "even  In  foreign  affairs  he 
was  often  a  prophetic  voice." 

And  he  added  what  many  Americans 
Instinctively  recognized  about  Borah: 

It  la  wrong,  however,  to  thlnfc  of  Borah 
only  the  context  of  foreign  policy.  On  many 
domestic  Issues,  he  was  a  brave,  IndepetMlent 
and  consO^ctlve  spokesman  for  causes  that 
hare  since  found  their  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

The  central  theme  of  his  philosophy  was 
a  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  so 
easily  tbresteoed  by  the  big  state  or  the  big 
trust  or  the  big  union.  This  scale  of  values 
did  not  blind  tilm  to  the  need  for  reform, 
but  It  did  moke  him  the  enemy,  unsparing 
and  vigilant  of  all  attempts  Co  strengthen  the 
state  as  an  end  desirable  In  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Indeed  Interesting 
to  see  how  well  this  British  observer 
caught  Uie  real  source  of  Borah's 
enormous  political  strength,  particularly 
In  (he  great  Northwest.  This  was  why  he 
wa^elected  and  reelected  by  the  Idaho 
voters,  regardless  of  party, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  including  one 
more  memorable  paragraph  from  Freed- 
man's  article: 

Above  all.  Borah  was  an  immense  personal 
force.  Be  did  his  own  tljlnldng,  read  political 
classics,  and  spoke  In  debate  with  a  towering 
eloquence  and  distinction  or  phrase  com- 
pletely unknown  In  the  Senate  of  our  day. 

Mine  Is  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Borah,  yet  it  ts 
impossible  not  to  pay  my  respects  first  to 
her  great  husband. 

Having  attempted  this,  we  should  rec- 
ognize as  well  how  much  Mamie  Borah — 
as  she  was  Imown  to  her  friends— htiped 
and  contributed  to  his  career. 

She  was  Indeed  a  pioneer,  reared  in 
Moscow,  Idaho.  20  years  before  It  be- 
came a  State.  Her  father.  William  J 
McConneU.  was  a  leader  in  the  state- 
hood movement  and  became  its  first  Sen- 
ator and  third  Governor.  She  first  met 
young  Bill  Borah  during  this  era. 

This  promising  lawyer,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  had  been  bom  In  Illinois,  educated 
in  Kansas,  and  came  to  Idaho  to  carve 
out  his  career.  Kansas'  loss  was  Idaho's 
gain. 

Theirs  was  an  ideal  match,  in  terms 
of  personality  and  Interest.  Mamie 
Borah  made  no  attempt  to  share  the 
limelight  with  her  husband.  She  did  not 
look  on  herself  as  a  kind  of  cocandl- 
date.  But  so  effectively  did  she  comple- 
ment him,  that  she  was  fondly  referred 
to  as  "little  Borah" 

She  was  bom  to  the  role  of  helpmate 
to  a  renowned  and  very  busy  Senator. 
All  the  newspapers  of  the  day  referred 
to  her  as  one  of  the  better-lcnown  Wash- 
ington hostesses,  remarkable  for  her 
lively  conversation  and  widespread  In- 
terests. 


As  evidence  of  that  Uveliness  in  con- 
versation, Mamie  Borah  remarked  last 
year  on  her  B9th  birthday : 

People  are  alwn.vs  wondering  how  I  have 
achieved  such  a  ripe  age  and  I  can  only  say 
I  never  felt  the  urge  to  p«rtake  of  the  grape. 
the  grain,  or  the  weed,  but  1  do  eat  every- 
thing. 

After  Senator  Borah  died,  she  re- 
mained In  Washington  for  a  few  years, 
then  joined  her  sister  and  her  fanUly  In 
Portland. 

I  referred  to  Mamie  Borah  as  perhaps 
Oregon's  most  Illustrious  guest.  We  are 
Indeed  grateful  and  honored  that  she 
chose  to  live  in  our  State, 

I  did  not  use  the  word  "famous,"  since 
fame  Is  a  fleeting  thing,  and  great  men 
and  their  wives  are  soon  forgotten, 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  a  tem- 
porary and  very  fragile  type  of  fame 
which  rests  on  today's  headlines  and 
fads. 

There  is  a  more  permament  type  of 
fame,  and  the  record  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Borah  is  already  accorded  a 
prominent  place  in  American  history. 
Today  we  can  also  extend  our  thanks  to 
Mary  McConnell  Borah  for  her  contri- 
butions to  the  life  and  career  of  her 
husband. 


Could  there  be  some  truth  to  the  old  say- 
ing that  campaign  promises  are  made  to 
be  broken? 


FAMILY  FARMERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
poverty  In  agricultural  and  rural  areas 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  American  families  live  In  rural 
areas.  Farmers  provide  the  basis  for  an 
estimated  14  to  16  million  Jobs  in  the 
marketing  and  processing  Industries. 
Three  out  of  every  10  jobs  In  private  em- 
ployment are  related  to  agriculture.  Yet, 
there  has  been  a  continual  decline  In  the 
farm  population  as  more  and  more  farm- 
ers have  been  moving  to  our  overcrowded 
clues  looking  for  a  better  living.  The  fact 
is  that  the  average  farmer  earns  $1.57 
an  hour  compared  with  the  industrial 
worker's  average  of  $3.19  an  hour.  The 
net  Income  of  farmers  in  1989  was  only 
3  percent  over  the  net  income  of  20  years 
ago.  Today,  10  million  Americans  live 
below  the  poverty  line  in  rural  areas. 
One  out  of  every  five  rural  citizens  lives 
in  poverty.  It  Is  a  stain  on  our  natloiuil 
conscience  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
able  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  one 
out  of  every  four  farmhomes  Is  without 
ruiming  water  and  1.5  million  small 
farmers  earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

In  September  1968  In  Oes  Moines, 
Iowa,  candidate  Richard  NUon  said: 

We  will  not  plow  under  farmers  while 
trying  to  help  them  ...  74%  of  parity  Is 
Intolerable  In  my  book;  farxnets  are  entitled 
to  better,  and  I  pledge  that  In  my  adminis- 
tration they  will  have  better. 

Two  years  later,  in  August  1969.  prices 
received  by  farmers  declined  3  percent — 
the  sharpest  1-month  price  drop  In 
32  years.  At  the  same  time,  farm  operat- 
ing costs  remained  at  near-record  highs 
with  the  result  that  the  parity  ratio — 
an  economic  measure  of  fair  prices  for 
farmers — plummeted  to  71  percent.  If 
farm  prices  continue  at  this  level  for  the 
rest  of  1970.  the  average  parity  ratio 
will  be  the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1933. 


THE  GENERATION  GAP 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  L. 
O.  Wilson,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  expressing  his 
concern  about  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  actual  fear  being  expressed  In 
the  form  of  a  generation  gap  today.  In 
his  letter  he  enclosed  a  speech  delivered 
before  a  Lion's  Club  by  his  niece.  Miss 
Debbie  Martin,  a  high  school  student, 
giving  her  views  on  what  the  term  "the 
generation  gap"  means.  Her  speech,  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  in  human  and  family  rela- 
tionships and  technological  advance. 
m«1t  more  than  a  moment's  pause  In  a 
busy  day.  They  are  the  words  of  one 
young  citizen  striving  to  be  heard  with 
all  the  reasoning  and  logic  of  her  com- 
mand In  a  world  which  fast  drowns  out 
the  voices  of  constructive  society.  I  com- 
mend her  for  these  remarks  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  REcono  as  one  small  but  signifi- 
cant voice  for  return  and  reconciliation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Qxnxxatiok  Qat 
(By  Debbie  Martin) 

Before  I  start,  let  me  say  that  a  aenaratlon 
Ovp  cannot  be  pinned  down  to  any  on* 
cause,  but  by  many  Interahanglng  links.  And 
be  they  large  or  small,  they  all  do  their  part. 

A  OenerftClon  Gap  certainly  la  not  a  new 
Idea,  but  It  always  has  been  here,  generation 
after  generation,  and  will  stay  as  long  as 
there  are  an  older,  more  experienced  genera- 
tion, and  a  younger,  learning  generation. 

Why  do  we  have  a  Oeneratlon  Gap?  Well, 
one  major  cause  Is  the  communication  gap. 

The  way  young  people  have  so  much  time 
on  their  hands.  There  used  to  b«  choree  that 
had  to  be  done — getting  firewood,  milking 
the  cow,  etc.  But  now.  mostly  In  bigger  cities, 
everything  Is  already  done.  For  heat  you  use 
electricity  or  gas,  and  when  you  need  milk, 
you  buy  it  at  the  store.  There  Just  are  no 
chores  to  be  done  anymore.  Also,  there  arwnt 
as  many  jobs  to  be  had,  because  you  have  to 
be  a  certain  age  before  you  can  join  the 
union,  or  tiiey  always  Insist  on  experience, 
which  Is  Impossible  without  a  job. 

Now  because  of  the  lack  of  choree,  the  In- 
ability to  get  good  regular  jobs,  the  Ideals 
and  goals  of  the  younger  generation  have 
changed  so  that  they  and  the  older  genera- 
tion are  no  longer  talkliig  about  the  same 
things. 

There  are  more  conveniences.  Now  almost 
every  young  person  has  a  car,  whUe  a  few 
years  ago.  only  the  adults  had  them. 

Communication  within  the  family  has 
broken  down — this  Is  the  main  communica- 
tion gap.  There  Is  not  as  much  family  en- 
tertainment as  was  ten  to  twenty  years  ago. 
Parents  get  their  kids  a  babysitter  when  th«y 
go  to  the  show  or  to  a  dance.  Instead  of  In- 
troducing the  younger  generation  to  the 
grown-up  world,  they  ore  keeping  them  from 
It.  Then  when  the  kids  grow  older,  they  go 
to  the  show  by  themselves,  or  with  friends, 
or  go  to  a  teen  dance.  Maybe  there  weren't 
as  many  dances  or  shows,  then  ss  now,  hut 
then  they  went  on  picnics,  or  just  enjoyed 
the  dances  that  much  more  when  they  came 
along.  There  Is  now  more  Individual  enter- 
tainment. All  you  have  to  do  Is  sit  and  turn 
a  switch  or  push  a  button,  and  you've  got 
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your   favorite   program,  or  you   know  what 
happened  in  Viet  Nam  half  an  hour  ago. 

There  are  t*en  dances.  Nowadays  there  Is 
at  least  one  dance  every  week  or  two  and 
the  week  there  Isn't  a  dunce,  you  can  always 
go  to  the  abow. 

Now  the  younger  generation  Is  more  in- 
volved with  National  and  World  problems 
then  ever  before,  because  of  the  TV  and 
radios  (mass  media)  that  brings  these  prob- 
lems out  Into  the  open.  The  young  now  are 
much  better  Informed  than  ever  before. 

The  world  and  national  problem*  are  last 
coming  to  a  head,  the  trees  and  animals, 
natural  resources,  are  becoming  extinct,  pol- 
lution is  becoming  more  and  more  eminent, 
and  all  these  have  to  be  dealt  with— now. 

Before,  you  could  Just  put  them  off  to 
the  side,  and  then  you  wouldnt  have  to 
worry  about  It.  within  your  lifetime.  But  now. 
If  we  don't  do  anything  about  it,  in  our 
lifetime,  we  will  be  sorry. 

These  problems  are  blamed  upon  the  older 
generation,  or  the  "establishment"  by  our 
generation,  which  undoubtedly  Is  true,  but 
I  think  the  frustration  of  youth  is:  We  can- 
not put  It  aside — It  must  be  dealt  with  now — 
It  can't  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation 
too  many  more  times,  because  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

There  seems  to  be  a  breakdown  In  au- 
thority. Where  authority  used  to  go  from 
adult  to  young,  it  now  Is  reversed  In  many 
Instances.  The  adults  used  to  set  the  waya 
and  standards,  and  the  young  would  Uve  by 
them—but  now  It  seems  as  though  the  youth 
are  setting  the  standards  and  patterns,  while 
the  adults  follow  them. 

Youth  today  (In  general)  always  have 
some  money.  It  used  to  be  that  money  was 
really  valued,  because  there  was  so  little 
of  It.  But  now.  the  young  take  It  for  granted. 
Here  is  a  lack  of  communication,  again,  as 
brought  out  before. 

There  la  a  lot  of  leisure  time,  where  every- 
thing is  planned  for  a  certain  group,  like 
teen  dances.  Where  would  today's  youth  be 
if  they  had  a  day  or  two  within  which  they 
hod  to  entertain  themselves,  with  no  TV, 
radio,  stereo,  etc. 

Nationalism  Is  becoming  a  problem  among 
our  youth,  because  we  are  somewhat  a  mobile 
community.  (Not  bo  much  in  this  area  In 
which  we  live,  hut  more  so  in  Loi  Angeles, 
for  example,  or  San  Pranclsco).  When  people 
move  every  3-6  years,  they  never  really  get 
used  to  the  customs  of  one  place,  when  they 
are  confronted  with  new  customs,  they  never 


who  has  recently  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  urging  that  "the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  should  now 
be  considering  the  expansion  of  the 
TurboTraln  project  rather  than  Its  elimi- 
nation," I  commend  Secretary  Volpe  for 
his  recommendation. 

The  onlv  question  which  remains  Is  the 
extent  of  the  administration's  financial 
commitment  to  an  expanded  demonstra- 
tion project. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  an  expanded  dem- 
onstration would  require  an  expenditure 
of  previously  appropriated  and  newly  re- 
quested funds  of  $12  million.  Those  funds 
would  be  sufficient  to  upgrade  the  present 
two  TurboTralns,  to  build  a  second  gen- 
eration TurboTraln  service  between  Bos- 
ton and  Washington,  and  to  provide  two 
other  second  generation  TorlwTraJnB  for 
service  in  corridors  ouside  of  the  North- 
east Corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  from  the 
Providence  Journal  on  Tuesday.  October 
13.  and  my  letters  to  Secretary  Volpe  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoxo, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEB    5.    1970. 
Hon.  JOHlf  A.  VOLFX, 

Deparlment  of  Transportation, 
Washinffton,  DC 

Deab  Ma.  SacarrABT:  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  I  am  most  concerned  about  public  re- 
ports that  the  Department  of  Tr^nifportatlon 
Is  considering  either  eliminating  or  reducing 
lt£  level  of  support  for  the  Turbo-Train 
Demoostratlon  tn  New  England. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  a  maaalve  re- 
structuring in  the  raUroad  Industry  and  at  a 
time  when  census  statistics  reflect  Increased 
density  in  the  Northeast  Corridor.  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Transportation  should 
now  be  conalderlng  an  expansion  of  the  Tur- 
bo-Train project  rather  than  Its  elimination. 

In  my  mind  It  would  be  an  eminently  good 
public  investment  if  the  Department  of 
Transportation  not  only  refitted  the  present 
two  Turbo-Trains  and  added  the  additional 
passenger  units  necessary  to  make  the  traUia 
economically  viable,  but  If  It  also  built  a 
third  train  set  which  could  be  used  for  high 


that  they  believe  the  demonstration  to  be 
completed  because  the  New  England  public, 
with  few  other  clean  and  punctual  trains 
to  ride,  has  demonstrated  strong  support  for 
the  two  l44-8eat  Turbo-TraJns. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pubUc's  reaction  to 
the  Turbo- Train  has  been  based  more  on  the 
lack  of  any  other  decent  paaaenger  trains 
on  the  tracks  In  New  England  than  It  has 
been  and  I  quote  here  the  lei?l»lative  author- 
ity for  the  prograjn,  on  the  "reaponse  to  new 
equipment,  higher  speeds,  variation*  in  fares. 
Improved  comfort  and  convenience,  and  more 
frequent  service". 

While  I  personally  have  no  doubt  that  Mf 
Turbo-Train  Project  has  the  capablUty  to 
provide  the  experiment  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, I  am  not  oonvlnced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  fulfilled  the  leg- 
islative requirements  for  a  full  and  complete 
demonstrauon.  of  the  Tiirbo- Train's  poten- 
tial. A  comparison  of  service  that  should  be 
provided  passengers  on  ordinary  tralxu  t« 
what  Is  being  provided  on  present  tialzw  U 
no  substitute  foff  a  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
perimental service  that  can  be  provided  oa 
trains  of  the  future,  such  aa  the  Turbo- 
Traln. 

Second,  since  the  Turbo-Train  Demonstra- 
tion has  been  underflnanoed  to  date,  the 
real  vslue  of  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be 
realized;  and  therefore,  an  additional  expend- 
iture of  a  small  amount  of  new  funds  and 
unexpended  funds  of  $13  million  would  reap 
very  high  benefits  for  public  transportation 
at  this  point. 

If  the  Congress  appropriatea  the  mere 
*900.000  that  has  been  requested  in  the  Offloe 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Tranaporutlon's  $21 
million  budget  request  for  fiscal  ^ear  1971  for 
the  Turbo-Train,  it  will  have  appropriated 
since  the  outset  of  the  project  $9J1  mllUoD 
for  the  Turbo-Train  Demonstration  Project. 
As  of  October  22,  1970  according  to  public 
documents  released  by  your  Department,  an 
estimated  $6  mllUon  will  have  been  spent  of 
the  »9.3  million  appropriated  for  the  Turbo- 
Traln and  approximately  $3  J  mlUlon  will  re- 
main for  expenditure.  If  unexpended  funds 
In  other  account*  of  the  OtBce  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  budget  are  totaled, 
another  tSJ  million  will  be  found  available 
for  Turbo-Train  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Not  taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  the 
Pcnn  Central  on  Its  operating  contracts  with 
the  Department  has  been  reported  to  be  mak- 
ing an  average  of  MO.OOO  a  month  on  the 
Turt)0-Traln  and  an  average  of  Ma  million  a 
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we  have  a  growing  lack  of  faith  in  the      »?«?.„  "Pf^.^^f*  „?!1T:L°,„.^^^  JSS     Transportation  should  have  available  to  it  at 


government.  Everything  that  goes  wrong,  like 
the  wars,  the  different  pollutions,  racism, 
and  the  steadily  Increasing  overpopulation 
15  blamed  on  the  government. 

And  who  really  is  the  government?  The 
people.  We  are  the  government.  So  we  actu- 
ally lack  faith  in  ourselves. 

Think  about  it. 


CXDNTINUATION  OF  THE  TURBO- 
TRAIN  DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late Secretary  Volpe  on  his  recommenda- 
tion to  President  Nixon  that  the  Turbo- 
Train  demonstration  will  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

This  past  Monday,  President  Nixon 
announced  In  Stamford.  Conn.,  that — 

We  are  hopeful  that  within  approximately 
3  months  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Ita  Federal  Rail  Administration  wiU  be 
able  to  consummate  an  agreement  with  th» 
United  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  to  develop  an  expanded 
demonstrfttloo. 

As  one  who  takes  some  paternal  pride 
in  the  TurboTraln  project,  and  as  one 


Washington  and  two  other  trains  which  could 
be  used  for  experiments  in  other  urban  oor- 
rldora.  I  estimate  that  this  demonstration 
could  be  undertaken  with  an  expenditure  of 
•a.6  million  In  previously  requested  funds 
and  tS.fi  miuion  in  new  funds. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  build  upon  the  Turbo-Train  Demoa- 
ctratlon  at  thla  time. 

First,  an  examination  of  the  legislative 
authority  for  the  demonstratloin  program,  I 
beUeve,  reveals  a  basis  for  the  conUnuaUoo 
of  Turbo-Trains  as  an  expanded  experiment 
rather  than  as  a  subsidised  service. 

The  Turbo-Train  demonstrations  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  the  speed  and  frequency 
levels  for  which  they  were  originally  planned. 
The  Turbo-Trains,  due  to  numerous  factors 
relating  In  part  to  various  rulings,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  trains,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  New  Haven  and  now  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Bflllroadfi.  have  been  operating  at  an 
average  speed  of  62  mph  rather  than  tbelr 
top  capability  of  180  mph. 

Despite  the  relatively  low  speeds  of  the 
trains,  a  mlnlinum  of  nine  tripe  a  week,^nd 
very  Uttle  advertisement  and  experimenta- 
tion In  acket  faree  and  service  frequency, 
officials  of  your  Department  have  indlcatad 


Transportation  should  have  t 
least  W-5  million  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Turbo-Train  Demonstration  Project  in  thla 
fiscal  year.  Another  W.5  million  could  be  re- 
quested In  the  Department's  supplemental 
budget  request  for  FT  1971. 

Third,  assuming  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives completes  its  action,  at  th<!  end  of  thla 
fiscal  vear  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Cor- 
poratlbn  wlU  begin  to  be  organised  by  your 
Department,  ff  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  Is  to  be  more  than  an  excuae  for 
liquidating  passenger  train  service.  It  will 
need  to  be  able  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
provide  frequent,  high  speed  service  in  the 
country's  urban  corridors.  TTie  capacity  will 
be  denied  to  the  Corporation  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  aborts  the  only  dem- 
onstration project  capable  of  providing  a 
basis  of  Information  and  experience  for  a 
new  thrust  by  the  Corporation. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  past  under- 
experlmentatlon  with  the  Turbo-Train  ^oj- 
ect,  the  impending  restructuring  of  passen- 
ger service,  the  Increased  demand  for  high 
speed  ground  transportation  In  our  urban 
corridors,  and  the  present  availability  of 
funds  for  the  Turbo-Train  prorides  a  sub- 
stantial Justification  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  continue  and  expand  tha 
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Turbo^Tr^D  DemoDstmUon  Project;    uul  I 
would  urge  you  to  do  so. 

I  mm  most  Interested  In  receiving  your 
Tiem  on  this  matter  ftcd  in  lemming  vbet 
your  decUloD  will  be  regmrdUog  the  Turbo- 
Tr&ln's  co<iUauBUo&.  I  look  fonr&rd  to  tieftr- 

Wftrm  recftnlB. 

Clazbobicc  Pxu.. 

VS.  Sknats.  CoMknms  oif  Laboi 
AND  Public  Wsltass, 

Washington.  D.O..  Oetottm- 14. 1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volp*. 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Waahin^on.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Sbcutuit:  I  was  rery  delighted 
to  learn  of  your  reoonuneodatlan  to  Presi- 
dent NLxan  to  expend  the  Turbo-Tt&ln  proj- 
ect in  New  England. 

I  realise  that  budgetary  eonstralnto  h»Te 
a  restricting  Impact  on  many  of  the  Depart- 
ment'! programs  which  should  be  expanded. 
and  tbua  I  can  appreciate  the  significance  of 
your  decision  to  expand  the  TorboTraln 
demonstrat  1  on. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  I  would  be  vlU- 
ing  to  support  the  Department  In  Its  re- 
quest for  additional  fundi  which  will  prob- 
ably be  neceseary  for  the  expanMon  of  the 
Turt>o Train  demonstration. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  recent  floor 
statement  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Wann  regards. 
Smcereiy, 

CLaZSOKMX   PBX. 

New  ToKX-BonoM  TtrsBoTuiM  Wnx 

OOMTIMUS 

OTAMFoaii,  CoMH. — The  high-speed  Turbo- 
Tratn.  which  travala  once  a  day  between  New 
Tork  and  Boeton.  will  be  continued  beyond 
Its  Oct.  33  termination  date.  President  Nixon 
announced  here  yesterday. 

Nlzon,  who  was  In  Stamford  to  dedicate 
an  Italian  community  center  aft«r  making  a 
trip  to  Hartford,  s&ld  final  detallA  of  the  ex- 
tension have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

"We  an  hopeful  that  wtthln  approzlmatdy 
three  monthB  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  its  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
win  CM  able  to  conxununate  an  agreement 
with  the  United  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  Penn 
Oentm  Ballroad  to  develop  an  expanded 
demonstration."  the  President  aald. 

He  said  the  expanded  demonstratloa  might 
"MnTOlve  additional  cars,  as  well  as  changes 
m  design  to  Improve  the  depend^iOlty  of  tbe 
service. " 

Be  said  the  decision  to  extend  the  two-year 
demonstration  was  recommended  by  lYans- 
portatlon  Secretary  John  Volpe.  who  accom- 
panied the  President  to  Connecticut,  "be 
cause  of  our  resolve  to  apply  available  spaoe- 
age  technology  and  expertise  to  eartfaboond 
problema." 

The  TurboTraln  demonstration  would  have 
ended  Oct  33  If  the  federal  government  had 
decided  not  to  r«new  Its  option  to  lease  the 
train  from  United  Aircraft's  Sikorsky  Division 
in  Stratford,  which  constructed  It. 

Transportation  Department  offlctala  had 
said  earlier  the  leaac  might  be  allowed  to 
expire. 

"In  addition  to  conducting  a  suocomTuI  ex- 
periment, pvoving  that  new.  clean,  fast,  s«fe 
trains  wlU  be  used  by  the  traveling  public." 
Klzon  said,  "we  have  also  provided  a  servloe 
that  has  come  to  be  accepted,  used  and 
counted  on." 

*'The  service  provides  Jobs,  It  contributes 
to  the  economy.  It  Is  an  experiment  thAt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  It  Is  now  almost 
a  necessity."  the  President  said. 


Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Adczn)  ,  who 
Is  necessarily  absent  today.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  by  him 
on  the  fann  bill  conference  report  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRC,  as  follows: 

STATCMXNT   BT  SXXATOS  A1K£N 

Although  the  Farm  BUI  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Conferees  Is  not  perfect 
by  any  means,  yet  it  is  much  better  than  the 
alternative  of  no  new  bill  at  all. 

Therefore.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  compromise  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  since  the  un- 
certainty which  would  be  created  by  further 
delay  would  be  coetly  to  the  country  and 
particularly  to  American  agriculture. 

I  am  sorry  to  miss  the  closing  days  before 
the  recess  but  It  could  not  be  helped. 


HONORTKO  THE  OHIO  MEa^TAL 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.  INC..  ON 
THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ITS 
FOUNDINO 

Mr.  YOIJNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  marks  the  40th  birthday  of 
the  Volunteer  Citizens'  Mental  Health 
Movement  in  Ohio.  The  organization 
takes  its  place  near  the  top  of  the  other 
health  endeavors  longer  organized  and 
the  need  for  care  and  treatznent  is  not 
exceeded. 

When  the  Ohio  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  began  In  1930,  it  was  few  in 
numbers.  The  large  mental  hospitals 
housed  thousands  with  little  hope  for 
eventual  discharge.  Because  these  de- 
voted people  and  the  professlonalfi  saw 
that  greater  hope  lay  in  treatmoit  in  the 
community,  the  hospitals  be^an  to  have 
fewer  patients.  Much  more  care  and 
treatment  Is  being  done  in  the  commu- 
nity. Tax  users  are  more  and  more  be- 
coming taxpayers,  leading  useful  lives 
in  home  environments. 

Congress,  several  years  ago,  recognized 
the  community  need.  Comprehensive 
community  centers  have  be^  fimded. 
Ohio,  through  the  cooperation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  Ohio  BAental  Health  As- 
sociation and  others,  is  sharing  in  this. 
Our  recognition  did  not  come  too  late. 

This  anniversary  calls  up  names  of 
those  prominent  in  the  Ohio  Mental 
Health  Association.  Their  former  presi- 
dent, the  late  Dr.  Walter  G.  Nord.  Lorain, 
and  the  president  now  serving,  the  Rev. 
Kay  M.  Olaesner,  Springfield,  must 
t)e  mentioned.  Long  active  and  known 
over  this  country  as  fomnoat  in  helping 
the  mentally  Ul  Is  Mrs.  Marion  S.  Wells, 
their  executive  director.  Himdreds  of 
others  have  and  still  serve  in  the  growing 
Ohio  Mental  Health  Association.  It  has 
chapters  and  members  from  every  county 
in  CHilo.  Among  those  who  have  relumed 
to  the  native  State  are  many  interna- 
tionally prominent  Ohloans  who  each 
year  serve  as  honorary  mental  health 
chairmen.  This  year  the  well-known  Mil- 
ton Caniff  holds  this  position. 


THE  FARM  BILL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.   YOUNG  of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  oq  b^uOf  of  the  distinguished 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
serve  in  the  Senate  are  accustomed  to 
occasional  mistakes  by  news  media  in 
reporting  what  we  say  or  do.  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as 


Washimoton.  October  13. — Two  members  at 
EYesldent  Nlxon'i  Cabinet  disagreed,  flatly 
and  publicly,  today  over  tbe  probable  Im- 
pact of  the  foKlgn-trade  leglalatloo  that  la 
now  tMing  oonaldered  by  Oonjgreas. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Maurloe  H. 
Stans.  told  the  Senate  nnanoe  Committee. 
"I  question  whether  we  would  lose  any  ex- 
ports" ss  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  ttada 
blU. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  WlUlam  P.  Rogers, 
on  the  other  band,  predicted  extensive  retali- 
ation by  other  countrtee,  which  would  ban  or 
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well  as  the  attention  ol  the  press,  East- 
em  Establishment  or  otherwise,  to  a 
most  unfortunate  piece  of  reporting  by 
the  New  York  Times. 

On  October  13,  the  Times  published  a 
four-column  story  and  headline  charging 
that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  and  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  contradicted  each  other  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Fliumce 
on  whether  or  not  the  trade  bill  then 
under  consideration  would  result  In  re- 
taliation against  the  Dnlted  States  by 
other  countries.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
error  which  was  made  represents  loose 
reporting  rather  than  deliberate  edi- 
torial bias  In  a  newsstory. 

In  referring  to  retaliation,  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  was  commenting  on  the 
possible  impact  of  H.R.  18970  as  It  passed 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  When  earlier  In  the  day,  how- 
ever— and  the  transcript  of  hearing 
makes  this  quite  clear — the  same  ques- 
tion was  posed  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, he  responded  by  referring  to  the 
trade  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Obviously,  there  Is  a  oon- 
slderable  difference.  In  the  one  case. 
Secretary  Rogers  was  referring  to  the 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  House 
committee  and  inclades  many  provisions 
not  re<iuested  by  the  administratlOD — 
and  in  fact  is  vlKorously  opposed  bs  the 
administration.  Secretary  Stans,  on  the 
other  hand,  answered  the  same  ques- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  administra- 
tion-supported bill.  The  following  Is  a 
direct  quote  from  the  question  put  to 
the  Secretary  and  his  answer,  followed  ^ 
by  the  story  from  the  New  York  Times.  3 
In  the  spirit  of  fairness,  I  call  upon  the 
New  York  Times  to  correct  their  er- 
roneous rei»rt. 

Senator  FrxLaMlaar.  WMts  w«  do  gin  away 
a  good  deal  of  rice.  nevenbeleaB,  1  was  sur- 
prised  that  you  would  My  there  Ij  not  a 
favorable  balance  in  agrlouiture  any  more. 
It  has  gone  mne  than  I  bad  thoxight. 

Secretary  Staml  Senator,  I  wouid  debate 
very  etrongly  the  question  whether  there  U 
anything  in  the  Trade  Bill,  at  tee  fLav€  pro- 
poted  tt.  that  would  cause  ue  to  lose  any 
lalee  of  soy  beam  or  other  agricultural  oom- 
modiues. 

Senator  Ptn.auGUT.  Tou  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  retaliation  by  other  oountnee 
if  we  paeeed  the  bill  u  propoeed? 

Secretary  STAKa  If  we  paseed  tbe  bill  as 
propoeed  by  the  Aiministn,tiOK,  1  do  not 
twlleve  tlsen  wouid  t>e  any  retaliation  from 
any  otlier  country;  that  la  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  placed  in  the  Rzcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Kew  Tork  Times.  Oct  IS.  IBTOl 

STAMS  AMD  BOOZ3U  DlSAGBKX  OH  TBADI  BZU^— 

TKsmioHT  Betokx  Sen&tx  Pahkl  om  Laoifl- 

LATION'B  IXPACT  DQ 


reatrtct  American  exports  to  a  degree  that 
would  "cause  serious  harm  to  the  t7nlted 
Btat«8." 

The  two  Oabmet  officials  testified  ae  the 
comnuttee  completed  a  two-day  hearing  on 
the  blU. 

The  measui«  containing  many  restrictive 
provisions  that  were  not  endorsed  by  tlie 
Administration,  has  been  approved  by  the 
BouM  Ways  and  Means  Committee  but  will 
not  be  voted  on  in  the  House  until  after 
Election  Day. 

In  the  Senate,  a  move  is  under  way  to  at- 
tach the  Bouse  committee's  bill  to  a  bUi 
that  Increases  Social  Security  benefits  and 
•nacte  part  of  the  Administration's  welfare- 
retorm  program.  The  objective  is  to  make 
the  trade  bill  veto-proof,  which  it  presum- 
ahiy  would  not  be  it  it  reached  the  White 
Bouse  as  a  separate  bill. 

If  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  doee 
not  attach  the  trade  bUl  to  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity bill— it  Is  expected  to  decide  on  this 
tomorrow— an  attempt  wlU  be  made  to  at- 
tach it  on  the  Senate  floor  when  Social 
Security  comee  to  a  vote  after  the  eleotlcn 


The  differing  views  of  the  trade  blU  ex- 
pressed by  Secretirles  Rogers  and  Stans 
did  not  oome  as  any  surprise.  This  division 
of  opinion  within  the  Administration  wa» 
made  clear  at  the  urns  of  the  Bouse  hear- 
ings and  at  various  tlmee  since. 

The  forcefuineeo  ol  the  language  used  by 
both  men  was  striking,  however. 

Mr.  Stans.  in  lengthy  dialogues  with  eev- 
«ral  senators,  spoke  of  tbe  need  to  stop  tie 
lo«  of  Jobs  for  Americans  that  he  said  re- 
sulted from  the  United  GUtes'  open-trade 
poUciee  end  restrictions  on  trade  by  other 
countries. 

"We  can  no  longer  be  the  country  of  great 
wealth  that  can  hold  sn  umbrella  over  tie 
development  of  other  oountnee,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  greater 
danger  to  American  workers  ftum  enactment 
of  the  House  committee's  bill. 

If  other  oountrlee  chose  to  apply  the  same 
protectionist  approach  to  tjnlted  States  ex- 
ports "there  would  be  grave  damage  to  the 
salM  of  hundreds  of  American  firms  and  to 
the  Jobe  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amol- 
can  worlters,"  he  said. 


THE  DRY  CEREAL  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  MAN8FTELX).  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  who  Is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  him  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Moss'  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Consumer  recently  completed 
bearings  on  the  cereal  industry.  I  wouid  like 
to  share  with  Senators  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly uncontroverted  facts  developed  at 
those  hearings:  ,     , 

(1)  The  promotion  of  dry  cereals  Is  a 
multi-minion  dollar  undertaking  with  most 
of  this  money  being  spent  for  television  sd- 
Tortlslng,  almost  all  ol  which  Is  directed  at 
our  children. 

(Si  Although  recognised  nutritionists 
have  known  for  some  time  that  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  eat  a  balanced  breakfast,  and 
that  many.  If  not  the  majority,  eat  no  more 
than  a  bowl  of  cereal  and  milk,  there  has 
been  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cereal 
manufacturers  to  see  that  a  bowl  full  of 
cereal  provides  a  sulBclent  share  of  the 
nutnente  required  for  a  healthy  life. 

(3)  It  Is  clear  that  the  present  advertis- 
ing practices  In  the  cereal  industry  mislead 
the  American  consumer.  Although  the  oon- 
atant  message  Is  'Bat  ABC  cereal  and  you 
wlU  be  healthy"  the  necessary  caveat  ".  .  . 
provided  you  eat  an  otherwise  well  balanced 


breakfast."  is  deUberately  omitted  from  the 
advertising  message.  II  this  message  Is  not 
misleading  and  deceptive  due  to  its  content, 
Ite  omissions  clearly  make  it  so. 

(4)  There  are  significant  dlSerencea  In  the 
amount  of  nutrients  provided  by  cereals 
presently  available  on  the  market  and  pres- 
ent technology  could  be  applied  to  enrich 
aU  cereals  subetanlially  and  thereby  mcrease 
the  chances  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
Americans  would  receive  a  balanced  break- 
fast. 

During  the  testimony  Robert  B.  Cheats, 
an  engineer  and  a  noted  student  of  the  dry 
cereal  Industry,  preeented  a  survey  of  the 
nutritional  content  of  60  cereals  readily 
avaUable  m  tbe  marketplace.  His  testimony 
was  most  revealing.  His  chart  shows  dramatic 
dlfferencee  In  the  content  of  various  cereals 
with  respect  to  nine  recognised  nutrlenla. 
Since  individuals  wUl  have  varying  require- 
ments arising  from  their  own  dietary  habits, 
this  chart  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  con- 
scientious meal  planner.  The  chart  Is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  s  serving  Is  one 
ounce.  This  assumption  works  weU  for  most 
cereals  but  some  light  weight  cereals  will 
not  weigh  that  much  and  thus  the  consumer 
must  either  serve  more  of  the  cereal  or  plan 
to  make  up  the  shortsge  elsewhere  In  the 
breakfast  The  bar  graph  chart  clearly  indi- 
cates that  tlie  rank  or  cost  of  the  oezaal  Is 
not  the  only  considsration.  For  example,  ce- 
real numiJer  7  has  more  protein  per  serving 
than  cereal  number  1.  If  that  Is  Important 
for  the  particular  faiKUly,  they  should  choose 
number  7  over  number  1.  It  can  be  easily 
used.  All  that  Is  required  Is  to  consider  the 
differences  between  the  various  cereals  and 
then  to  make  selections  to  complement  the 
dietary  needs  of  tbe  particular  family,  baaed 
upon  their  own  diet. 

This  testimony  and  chart  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  printed  hearings  and  I  hope  that 
It  reoelvca  careful  attention  and  that  study 
suggests  that  much  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  enstu^  that  the  consumer  Is  able  to 
make  fully  informed  choices  in  the  market- 
place. 

MRS.  ALFRED  I.  DtrPONT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ui.  President,  on 
September  24  this  Nation  lost  a  great 
benefactor  and  a  great  humanitarian 
with  the  death  of  B4rs.  Alfred  I.  duPont. 
Mrs.  duPont  was  a  great  Southern  lady 
who  devoted  her  lime  and  means  to  the 
advancement  of  education  and  culture.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  friend  of  hers 
and  an  admirer  of  her  wonderful  spirit 
and  charm. 

Mrs.  duPont  gave  millions  to  Toiioas 
charities  and  educational  InstltutlODS. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  today  who 
would  not  have  received  a  college  educa- 
tion or  stilled  training  without  her 
benefaction.  She  was  an  outstanding 
patriot  and  a  fine  American. 

No  matter  what  field  you  turn  to, 
whether  it  is  the  encoiiragement  of  col- 
leges, or  museums,  or  fimda  to  aid  crip- 
pled children,  Mrs.  duPont  left  her  mark 
and  her  mold  upon  the  creative  develop- 
ments In  that  area.  

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies in  this  time  of  sorrow  to  the 
duPont  family  and  to  her  brother  and 
my  warm  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Ball  of 
Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Many  Americans  have  mourned  her 
passing  and  many  newspapers  took  note 
of  this  sad  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  her 
memory.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that 
some  of  these  tributes  be  incorporated 
in  the  RicoRD  of  our  proceedings  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
and  letters  about  Mrs.  duPont  from  the 


Roanoke  Times.  JacksonviUe  Journal, 
Jackson  County  Floridan,  Florida 
Time-Union.  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  the 
Richmond,  Va.  News  Leader  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

IFTom  the  Bosnoks  (Va.)  'Hmes.  Oct.  S,  18701 
TaiBuis  TO  A  aaxAT  Ladt 
The  death  Sept.  a4  of  Mrs.  Alfred  I-  duPont 
took  from  the  Commonwealth  Its  most  gra- 
cious and  charitable  lady.  A  number  of  years 
ego  Miss  Battle  Bell  Oreoham  wanted  me  to 
meet  her  cousin.  Jessie  Ball  duPont.  because 
she  wanted  her  to  become  Interested  In  the 
Barter  Theatre  m  Abingdon.  The  meetmg  was 
arranged  and  Mis.  duPont  and  I  t>eGame  great 
friends. 

A  native  Virginian  from  the  Rappahannock 
area,  she  leaned  towards  helploig  Virginians. 
It  was  her  desire  to  avoid  the  lunellght  but 
I  think  now  the  people  of  VlrglnU  should 
know  of  her  great  humanity  and  her  great 
chanty.  . 

A  few  of  the  tnsutotions  which  were  reci- 
pients of  her  cootnbutlons  are :  Washington 
and  Lee  UlUverslty,  HoUlne  College.  Mary 
Washington  College,  Kmory  9t  Henry  College. 
Bampden-Sydney.  the  Virginia  Museum,  tha 
Barter  Theatre,  the  Jamestown  Commission 
and  many  more. 

Miss  Jessie,  ss  she  was  affectlonataly  known 
by  her  friends,  was  a  gracious  and  perfect 
hostess.  I  was  honored  to  be  a  guest  several 
times  The  dinners  were  always  scintillating, 
delicious,  beautifully  served  and  tun  due 
largely  to  the  quick  wit  and  humor  of  Mrs. 
duPont. 

At  one  of  the  house  parUes  1  received  a  csdl 
from  Abingdon,  saymg  that  part  of  my  old 
home  had  burned.  My  first  thought  was  to 
rush  back  to  Virginia  I  sought  Miss  Jessie 
out  to  tell  her  I  thought  I  should  leave.  She 
was  very  concerned  but  she  said  "The  fire  Is 
out,  Isnt  It  J"  I  told  her  "yea."  She  said  "Let 
me  give  you  s  lltuc  advice.  Tou  stay  here 
two  more  days  and  you  will  miss  all  hysteria." 
I  did  as  she  suggested  and  I  have  always  been 
pateful  for  her  mature  advice. 

The  State  of  Virginia  should  charlsh  her 
memory  and  honor  her  great  generosity  which 
so  few  people  knew  atjout. 

To  have  known  Mrs.  duPont  was  to  honor 
her,  respect  her  and  love  her.  1  sball  always 
personally  cherish  the  happy  timss  I  had  In 

her  company.  

BoBsar  Poanarmj>. 
Director,  Barter  Theatre,  Abmgdon. 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Joumal, 

Sept.  38,  19T0I 

Maa.  Jessix  Ball  soPoirr 

The  life  of  Mis.  Jessie  Ball  duPoot,  Uk» 
that  of  her  Ute  husband,  was  one  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  others  and  to  the  progress 
of  her  states  and  tier  counbry. 

Though  she  maintained  a  home  In  Dela- 
ware, her  legal  residence  was  JacksonviUe 
and  during  the  SS  years  since  Mr.  duPonfs 
death  she  bad  spent  most  of  her  tune,  along 
with  her  brother.  Ed  Ball,  carrymg  on  phi- 
lanthropic plans  and  the  development  of  the 
many  duPonl  Florida  interests. 

It  u  estimated  that  Mre.  dnPont  gave  eonia 
ass  mlUlon  to  vonotis  charlOee  and  educa- 
tional Insotuuons  and  there  are  oountleas 
thousands  today  who  received  a  college  edu- 
cation due  to  her  gifts 

Mrs.  duPont  was  a  rare  combmatlon  of  the 
best  of  womanly  charm  and  buslnesa  astute- 
ness Bom  to  wealth  and  poslUon.  she  wss 
a  tlrelSM  worker  heiseU  and  oosnpletaly 
shared  her  husband's  brtlef  that  the  wealthy 
bad  definite  reqwnslbUltles  to  society  In 
general. 

She  was  one  of  the  last  of  her  kind  0»  tbs 
old  time  regal  doss,  a  great  lady  and  a  V* 
humanitarian. 
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[Prom  the  Jackson  County  (Pla.)   TlotidAn. 

Sept.  29.  19701 

iltis.  DuPoNT  Paid  T«ibvt»  bt  Citt 

Jacksonville. — Flags  were  ordered  flown 
«:  bait  staff  In  JackfonvlUe  Monday  and  to> 
day  lo  mark  tbe  death  of  Mrs.  Alfred  I. 
duPont. 

The  80-ye&r-old  widow  ol  tba  man  wbo 
built  cbe  Florida  duPont  empire  died  at  ber 
Wilmintrton.  Del.,  home  Saturday.  Although 
a  legal  resident  of  Jack^onrllle.  she  had  not 
been  at  ber  St.  Johns  River  estate  here  alnce 
196tf. 

Mayor  Bans  Tutsler  signed  a  resolution 
ordering  Sags  at  half  ataiX  on  city  buildings. 

"Her  numerous  philanthropies  toward  the 
betterment  of  commimlty  life  in  the  city  of 
JackaonvUle  are  unparalleled."  Tanzler  aald. 

Hrs-  duPont  gave  an  estimated  t5&  million 
to  educational  tnittitutlon^  and  chariclee 
since  her  bu^band  died  in  1935. 

DuPont  left  an  mate  of  about  $36  million 
which  has  grown  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward Ball.  Mrs  duPonfi  brother,  to  a  value 
estimated  between  11  S  to  93  billion. 

The  a.pproxlmat«ly  49  mllhon  Mrs.  duPont 
collected  annually  from  the  estate  now  will 
go  to  charities  for  crippled  children  and  the 
elderly.  Otherwise,  under  terms  ol  duPont's 
win.  tbe  eetatc  Is  not  affected  by  his  widow's 
death. 

However,  tbe  seven  trustees  are  required  by 
a  recent  act  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  all 
except  one  of  their  30  Florida  National  Banks 
or  dispose  of  all  properties  except  the  bank*. 

The  estate  owns  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway,  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  another  small 
railroad,  at  least  one  million  acres  of  Florida 
plneland  and  considerable  valuable  down- 
town real  estate  In  Miami  and  JacksonvlUe. 

IProm  tbe  Jack50DVtlle  (Fla)  Ttmcs 

Union  Sept.  29. 1970) 
Mas.  DL- Fonts  Lasting  Mnfoai&i. 

When  Alfred  L  duPont  died  In  1935.  his 
biographer.  Marquis  James,  titled  tlie  final 
chapter  of  hs  work.  "A  Ufe  Is  Ended.  Its 
"Work  Not." 

The  phrase  appllea  with  even  more  force 
in  sfiseeslng  tbe  Influence  for  good  in  Florida 
of  his  widow.  Mrs.  Jessie  Dew  Ball  duPont, 
wbo  died  Saturday  at  the  duPont  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  home,  "Nemours,"  at  tbe  age  of  86. 

In  the  35  years  since  the  death  of  her  mul- 
ttmUllonatre  Industrlallst-fltiancler  husband 
at  Epping  Forest,  their  Jacksonville  estate, 
Mr.s.  duPont  not  only  took  an  active  port  to 
the  management  and  development  of  tbe 
large  and  varied  duPont  holdings  in  Florida, 
but  assiduously  carried  out  and  broadened 
tbe  pbUanthroples  be  provided  for  in  his 
wUl- 

The  list  of  beneficiaries  of  her  gifts,  made 
without  fanfare,  included  scores  of  Institu- 
tions In  many  states,  but  with  understand- 
able emphasis  m  her  native  Virginia  and  her 
adopted  home  of  Florida. 

Her  busband  in  bis  will  earmarked  91  mll- 
Ucm  of  his  estate  to  set  up  tbe  Kemoun 
Fmmdation  as  a.  perpettial  charitable  trust, 
and  to  build  tbe  Alfred  t.  duPont  Institute 
for  aid  to  crippled  children. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  these  projects, 
Mrs.  duPont  each  year  gave  12  percent  of 
ber  large  personal  Income  to  the  foundation, 
and  to  the  Florida  Crippled  Children's  Com- 
mtsstOQ  and  to  similar  commls&lons  in  other 
states.  In  addition  to  these  central  interests, 
she  contributed  an  estimated  965  million  to 
rarlouB  other  charitable  and  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

Mrs.  duPont,  a  former  school  teacher,  gave 
generously  to  tbe  University  of  Florida, 
which  honored  ber  by  naming  a  building  for 
her  In  the  Human  Development  Center,  but 
she  was  a  strong  champion  of  private.  Inde- 
pendent colleges,  and  In  addition  to  helping 
many  such  instltutlona  directly,  she  assisted 
many  deacrrlng  young  people  to  get  their 
education  there. 


In  the  lives  of  the  thou^inds  she  has 
helped,  directly  and  Indirectly.  Ilea  ber  tru- 
est and  most  lasting  memorial. 

[Prom  the  Orlando  iPla.i  Sentinel.  Sept.  SO. 
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Mas.  DDPOKT,  Ben^tactoe 

A  lady  whose  gifts  benefited  many  groups 
and  Institutions  In  Central  Florida  died 
Saturday  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

She  was  Mrs.  Jessie  Dew  Ball  duPont,  86, 
widow  of  the  late  Alfred  I.  duPont  who  died 
lnl935. 

Mrs.  duPont  not  only  looked  after  tbe 
management  and  development  of  the  vast 
duPont  holdings  In  Florida  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  she  supervised  tbe  pbllan- 
throplee  be  had  begtm  and  expanded  on 
them. 

She  gave  generously  to  BoUlns  College  and 
to  other  charitable  and  educational  Institu- 
tions in  tbe  Central  Florida  area  and  else- 
where. Many  of  her  gifts  were  made  anony- 
moualy. 

Mrs.  duPont  had  a  policy  of  giving  13  per- 
cent of  her  great  personal  Income  annually 
to  tbe  Nemours  Foundation,  a  perpetual 
charitable  trust,  to  the  Florida  Crippled 
Children's  Commission  and  similar  commis- 
sions In  other  states. 

Aside  from  that,  during  ber  lifetime  she 
gave  an  estimated  (55  million  to  various  in- 
stitutions. Her  gifts  helped  many  young  peo- 
ple obtain  an  education. 

Mrs.  Jessie  duPont  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  mankind.  She  used  her  wealth  wisely  and 
lovingly  to  bring  hope,  health  and  knowl- 
edge to  countless  tbousaads  of  Individuals. 

fProm  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

Sept.  30.  1970) 

Mks.  Ai.racx>  t.  itoPont 

On  Sattirday.  a  dlatlngulahed  lady  left 
our  midst.  She  was  bnlUant,  warm,  and  ex- 
uded a  contagious  compassion  for  her  fellow 
man.  There  are  few  worthwhile  community 
endeavours  in  Richmond  that  have  not  bene- 
fited from  her  generosity.  Indeed  her  bene- 
volence extended  throughout  her  native  Vir- 
ginia and  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  member  of  the  distinguished  Ball  fam- 
ily, a  native  of  the  Northern  Neck,  a  dedl- 
catad  school  teacher,  a  devout  member  of 
the  church — Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  was  the 
epitome  of  womanliness.  Ber  rare  and  radiat- 
ing charm  became  part  of  almost  everything 
she  touched. 

Mrs.  du  Pont  was  an  ardent  believer  In 
the  value  of  education  Through  a  multitude 
of  scholarships  primarily  for  Virginia  stu- 
dents, she  enabled  young  men  and  women 
to  become  self-reliant  and.  In  many  cases. 
prominent  members  of  their  communities. 
A  former  school  teacher  and  a  graduate  of 
what  is  now  Longwood  College,  she  was  a 
benefactor  of  B^Teral  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— including  Mary  Washington.  Swarth- 
more.  Hollins.  Washington  and  Lee.  and  the 
University  of  the  South.  She  donated  chapels 
libraries,  and  buildings  to  many  campuses. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  tbe  late 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  abe  built,  staffed,  and 
maintained  a  crippled  children's  hospital 
on  the  grounds  of  their  estate — Nemours — 
In  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  Richmond  the 
Crippled  Children's  Hospital,  Sheltering  Arms 
Hospital,  the  Virginia  Museum  and  tbe  As- 
sociation for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  organiza- 
tions that  enjoyed  ber  friendship  and  sup- 
port. 

Mrs.  du  Pont  was  an  honorable  lady.  The 
monuments  she  leaves  are  the  countless 
persons  whose  lives  she  has  enhanced. 


FUTURE  TRADE  POLICY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  have  to  make 


important  decisions  regarding  the  fu- 
ture trade  policy  of  the  United  States. 
These  decidons  will  have  tar-reachlni 
effects  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  adverse  effect  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  commodities  is  having  on 
selected  domestic  industries,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment I  am  submitting  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  on  this  problem  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  bv  Sxnatok  GATLoas  Nelson  on 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TliK  TSAOS  EXPANSION  ACT 
OP  IMa,  OCTOBES  14.  1970 

Everyone  pays  Up  service  to  tbe  concept 
Of  free  trade.  All  countries  espouse  Its  virtues 
as  do  the  producers.  seUers  and  buyers  of 
goods.  Just  so  long  as  they  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  exchange.  When  any  of  them  feel 
threatened  or  see  the  risk  of  serious  damage, 
they  quite  naturally  oppose  unlimited  free 
trade  so  far  as  their  Interests  or  those  of  their 
country  are  concerned.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  It  Is  a  perfectly  defensible 
position  from  the  standpoint  of  those  wbo 
are  damaged.  If  In  fact  the  concept  of  free 
trade  were  applied  without  limitation  world 
wide,  the  economic  disruptions  would  be 
catastrophic  and  political  support  for  tbe 
concept  T'.-ould  evaporate  overnight.  That  la 
the  very  reason  that  no  one  advocates  the  im- 
mediate implementation  of  tbe  concept  of 
free  trade  In  Its  purest  sense. 

The  roa.1  question  Is  how  we  can  continue 
to  expand  and  develop  a  world  wide  program 
of  •freer"  trade  than  we  now  have.  Tbst 
cause  win  not  be  advanced  by  creating  trad* 
isolationists  out  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  have  had  their  Industries  and  Jobs 
quickly  wiped  out  by  massive  flooding  of 
markets  with  foreign  imports. 

The  objective,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  expand 
the  concept  of  free  trade  In  an  orderly 
fashion  that  does  not  dramatically  disrupt 
the  economy  of  a  country,  while  at  the  same 
time,  progressing  toward  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  making  all  products  available  world 
wide  frcHn  the  moat  eSlclent  producers. 

There  are  some  quite  obvious  circum- 
stances where  the  domestic  producer  is  en- 
titled to  protection.  For  example,  govern- 
ment subsidized  exports,  such  as  the  well 
known  case  of  dairy  products,  temporary 
flooding  of  the  market  by  a  foreign  country 
or  massive  Invasions  of  a  market  which 
threaten  rapid  elimination  of  a  whole  in- 
dustry, or  cases  where  a  foreign  country 
establishes  unreasonable   artificial  barriers. 

Some  of  these  matters  can  and  have  been 
worked  out  by  voluntary  agreements  at  the 
executive  level.  This  method  bos  the  virtue 
of  flexibility  but  frequently  does  not  work 
because  of  foreign  policy  considerations  un- 
related to  the  question  of  trade. 

In  my  Judgment  trade  respecting  several 
products  can  be  fairly  managed  to  the  mutual 
beneflt  of  the  trading  countries  by  estb-o* 
Ushing  a  quota  on  a  fair  base  period  with 
flexibility  for  growth  as  the  market  grows 
and  with  limited  Presidential  authority  to 
mcKlify  quotas  in  the  Interest  of  expanding 
trade. 

The  American  mink  industry  is  presently 
facing  serious  economic  difficulties,  in  great 
part  due  to  the  absence  of  a  reasonable  limit 
on  the  Importation  of  mink  pelts. 

In  IMO.  5,937.000  mink  pelts  were  con- 
sumed in  tbe  United  States.  Of  these.  3.- 
646.000  or  47.M  percent  were  imported.  In 
the  years  196«  and  1967.  the  United  States 
Imported  over  11  million  pelts  (while  only 
prodxiclng  Just  over  12  million  j  which  ac- 
counted for  &4  percent  of  the  domestic  mink 
consumption.  In  total,  from  1960  througb 
1969,  nearly  one-half  of  all  pelts  consumed 
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In  lb*  Dolwd  SutM.  or  mpproilmawly  44 
million  pelu.  were  foreign  produced. 

TUc  problcuM  ol  the  mink  rancber  due  to 
inadequate  quotas  are  not  new.  Already  in 
1967.  I  had  pointed  out  that  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  nation's  mlnlc  r*ncher8  bad 
been  forced  out  of  buslneaB  since  I960.  Ac- 
cording to  Walter  Taylor,  a  past  Prealdent 
of  tbe  Emba  Mink  Ranchers  Association, 
there  were  7.200  mink  ranches  In  1963  com- 
pared with  3.S00  In  1870. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  dependent 
upon  the  mink  Induitry  for  their  livelihood. 
Tet  In  1970,  pelt  prices  reached  disaster 
levels.  90  percent  of  the  1969  crop  sold  as 
of  September  1,  at  an  average  gross  sales  price 
of  »ll  14  which  is  27.3  percent  less  than  tbe 
auction  average  of  »15.33  In  1969,  and  42.8 
periient  less  than  the  (19.48  average  realised 
in  196«.  WhUe  these  prices  have  skidded, 
there  has  been  no  control  over  the  Importa- 
Uon  of  minks. 

U  the  mink  Industry  Is  to  survlvt.  then 
realistic  and  reasonable  limits  on  mink  im- 
ports are  necessary.  The  House  trade  bill  does 
not  provide  sufficient  reUef.  It  sets  the  duty- 
free limit  at  48  million  pelts  which  Is  one 
mllUon  greater  than  tbe  quantity  o*  pelts 
Imported  In  1089.  nnd  two  mllUon  greater 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
jected flgute  for  1970.  The  National  Board 
of  Pur  Farm  Organizations  has  estimated 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  77  percent 
increase  In  the  prwent  rate  of  Imports  be- 
tor»  American  mink  ranchers  would  get  any 
relief   through  the  quoU  provision  of  the 

House  blU.  ^.    , 

Legislation  that  I  have  previously  authored 
and  am  presently  cosponsorlng.  would  art 
reasonable  limitations  on  mink  Importation. 
This  legislation  would  allow  foreign  mink 
pelts  to  continue  entering  the  United  States 
duty  free  untu  the  annual  total  equals  40 
per  cent  of  th*  domestic  consumpUon  In 
our  country.  All  pelts  Imported  after  that 
point  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal  to 
SO  percent  of  their  value. 

Two  further  recommendations  are  appro- 
priate. First,  no  more  than  one-third  of  tbe 
total  pelts  permitted  In  duty-free  should  be 
admitted  m  any  calendar  quarter.  This  re- 
quirement IS  necessary  because  foreign  mink 
producers  often  flood  the  American  market 
In  December.  Second,  the  Committee  should 
seriously  consider  retention  of  the  1953  pro- 
Tlslon  concemmg  the  embargo  on  pelts  di- 
rectly competiuve  to  mink  or  Include  such 
peltsm  the  mink  quota. 

The  lack  of  a  realistic  limit  on  the  im- 
portation of  footwear  has  been  a  major  cause 
of  the  current  financial  problems  facing  the 
domestic  shoe  Industry. 

In  1980  foreign -made  footwear,  amount- 
ing to  approilmstely  200  mlUlon  pairs,  took 
over  2S  percent  of  tbe  American  market. 
While  domestic  production  in  1989  had  de- 
cUned  by  63J  million  pairs  compared  with 
1988.  imports  bad  Increased  by  20  million 
palra. 

Based  on  the  first  8  months  of  1970  (where 
shoe  imports  Inciessed  by  21.3  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year),  the  American 
Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  has 
projected  a  total  Import  of  237,200,000  palra 
lor  1970,  which  Is  a  35,200.000  Increase  over 
tbe  1969  level  of  Imports.  The  slgnlfloance  of 
this  Increase  can  be  seen  when  one  realises 
that  In  1960,  domestic  production  of  shoes 
amounted  to  533.6  mlUlon  while  Imports 
amounted  only  to  6.1  mlUlon  or  barely  one 
percent  of  the  domesOc  market.  Ten  years 
ago.  Imported  footwear  amounted  only  to 
28  6  million  or  under  4  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Even  five  years  ago.  shoe  Im- 
ports of  87.6  million  occupied  less  than  14 
percent  of  tbe  domeatlc  market. 

Bec&use  tbe  shoe  Industry  Is  very  depend- 
ant on  labor  costs,  our  American  Arms  have 
sot  been  able  to  compete  fairly  with  foreign 
footwear  flzma.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
ocnpete  lalrly  because  tbe  American  firm 
pay*  an  aveiBge  of  83.74  an  bour  while  cbU- 


dren.  ages  12-14.  are  putting  In  60-hour  work 
weeks  at  footwear  plants  in  Taiwan  and  Bong 
Kong,  for  as  little  as  13  cents  an  bour. 

Tbe  time  for  setting  reasonable  limits  on 
shoe  Imports  Is  at  band.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hmnpshire,  Mr.  Mclntyre.  has  offered 
legislation  which  I  am  co-sponsoring  which 
would  set  realistic  quotas.  This  bill  would 
set  the  years  1987-1989  as  tbe  base  period 
for  Imports.  It  would  reduce  ImporU  from 
200  million  a  year  to  approximately  150  mil- 
lion, or  a  fair  percentage  of  the  domestic 
market.  It  is  time  to  achieve  a  fair  trade 
balance — it  Is  time  to  save  the  American 
shoe  industry  from  being  run  out  of  buslnees. 
A  third  major  Industry  that  Is  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  current  Import  quotas  Is 
the  dairy  Industry.  Increasing  dairy  Imports 
Is  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to 
the  mounting  pressure  that  Is  forcing  farm- 
era  to  leave  dairying  to  seek  a  better  return 
on  their  Investment  of  capital  and  labor  In 
other  phases  of  farming  and  business. 

Farmers  have  been  told  that  If  they  seek 
better  balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
tbe  result  will  be  Improved  prices.  Tet,  over 
the  past  five  vcars,  Uie  ntunber  of  dairy  cows 
has  dropped  from  17.6  mlUlon  to  13.8  mll- 
Uon During  the  same  period,  dairy  farmers 
reduced  mUk  production  by  11  blUlon 
pounds,  from  127  bUIlon  m  1»64,  to  an  esU- 
mated  116  bUllon  In  1969  During  that  same 
period  of  Ume.  Imports  of  dairy  products, 
heavily  subsidized  by  foreign  governments, 
incressed  by  more  than  6  bUUon  pounds. 
This  Increase  along  with  Inflated  production 
costs,  have  wiped  out  any  real  price  improve- 
ment for  dairy  farmers. 

The  answer  that  best  suits  the  needs  of  tbe 
American  dairy  farmer  would  be  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  an  overall  quota  for  the  total  of 
all  dairy  Imports  based  on  tbe  average  Im- 
ports In  1961-85.  before  roiisslve  dairy  Im- 
ports began.  Only  Unport  quotas  covering 
the  whole  range  of  dairy  products  wlU  afford 
reUef  to  the  domestic  dairy  fanner. 

The  actions  that  I  have  suggested  axe  not 
simply  protectionist.  Several  domestic  Indua- 
trtes  are  faced  with  crltlcsd  prohlema  which 
In  port  can  be  reUeved  through  the  enact- 
ment of  reasonable  limitations  on  certain 
imported  commodiues.  HopetuUy,  trade  leg- 
islation that  comes  to  the  floor  will  contain 
tbe  provision  that  the  restrictions  In  tiie 
bin  wlU  be  superseded  by  any  voluntary 
agreements  that  may  be  negotiated  While 
there  must  be  Increased  efforts  towards  «l- 
panalod  of  mtematlonaJ  trade  and  tbe  dis- 
mantling of  barriers  to  Iree  trade,  there  must 
also  be  Increased  effort*  to  set  fair  tndm 
levels  to  leheve  those  domestic  Industries 
which  are  suffering  economic  baidshlp  due 
to  tbe  current  unfair  trade  altuattoai. 


SCHOOL  FUNDS  ■WITHHELD  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  HJU- 
CA'nON.   AND  WELFARE 


Mr,  MONDAIE.  Mr,  President.  U  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  ai.d  Welfare  has 
withheld  some  of  the  funds  which  were 
appropriated  for  this  school  year  by  the 
Congress  and  which  have  even  been  re- 
leased by  the  OiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  have  received  desperate  letters  from 
school  districts  in  my  State  whose  title  I 
funds  have  been  held  up.  The  result  of 
this  action  to  date  has  been  extreme  frus- 
tration and  hardship  for  schools  which 
are  not  yet  sure  of  their  entitlements  for 
this  year. 

The  effect  on  many  of  the  programs 
which  depend  upon  title  I  funds  may 
soon  be  abandonment  or  severe  cutbacks 
In  services. 


And  the  result  for  our  children  will  be 
to  once  more  be  made  victims  of  this  ad- 
ministration's distorted  priorities  and 
their  concern  tor  bookkeeping  over  the 
education  and  welfare  of  our  most  needy 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  urge  strongly 
enough  the  need  to  immediately  release 
these  appropriated  funds  and  to  allow 
the  schools  to  go  on  with  their  work. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  5-year  his- 
tory of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  the  Congress  completed 
Its  educational  appropriations  work  well 
before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
This  is  all  to  be  undone  now  by  the  de- 
laying tactics  of  the  administration. 

The  economic  waste  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  abandoned  programs — not  to 
mention  the  almost  incalculable  waste 
upon  the  children  themselves— is  ab- 
solutely Intolerable. 

I  urge,  once  again,  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  these  funds  so  that  our  schools 
can  return  to  their  task  of  educattag  our 
neediest  children. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  illustrate  the 
gravity  of  this  situation.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Rscoed  a  few  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  on  this  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RccoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bieom), 
as  follows: 

JjtNksvnxE  PcBtic  Schools 

IND.  D»Tiucr  S30, 
JantsvilU.  Minn.,  October  J!,  1370. 
Hon  WsLTxa  F.  MONtlAia. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OtAS  Sehstob  Mohdaue:  We.  as  scbool  peo- 
ple.  appreciate  the  fact  that  Congress  passed 
the  Appropriations  BUI  for  tbe  Elementary 
and  secondary  Education  Act  prior  to  tbe 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Planning  now 
should  be  more  meaningful. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  admlnle- 
tiatlon  has  not  allowed  the  allocation  of 
education  funds.  Thus  we  are  stlU  not  able 
to  effectively  plan  our  program  for  tbe  year. 
I  urge  you  to  make  our  needs  and  wants 
known  ImmecUately  to  those  who  are  holding 
back  the  funds. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance 
Sincerely. 

DsawxM  LocBMza. 

5up«rtnfendenr. 

IHDEPErfDCKT  SCHOot  DiSTalcr  No.  318. 
Crond  Kapids.  Minn..  October  tl,  1)70. 
Hon.  WALTta  P.  MowDstk. 
Senate  Office  Builting. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  JOHK  A.  BufrwDt. 
Ravbvrn  Hoiue  Office  BviUtng, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

GiNTi.kMiK:  Thank  you  for  your  positive 
assistance  In  passing  the  August,  1970  Appro- 
priations BlU.  Tou  are  to  be  commended  on 
your  action  and  vpe  wish  you  to  know  that 
your  support  of  tbe  blU  Is  appreciated. 

We  are  now  In  the  second  month  of  tbe 
school  year  since  tbe  passage  of  the  Appro- 
priations Bill.  Apparently,  since  the  passage 
Initially,  little  has  been  accompUsbed  In  re- 
leasing Information  and  funds  to  the  various 
state  agencies.  As  a  result  of  tbe  delay  of 
allocating  monies  there  Is  an  Increased  con- 
cern because  a  local  educational  agency  Is 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  maintain- 
ing and  improving  existing  educational  pro- 
grams A  slow  release  of  funds  plac«»  addi- 
tional pressure  on  us  snd  puts  us  In  a  some- 
what precarious  position. 

In  essence  we  are  asking  you  to  make 
known  to  the  proper  sources  a  pressing  need 
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to  release  tb«  mocOM  alrMdy  puwd  to  assist 
in  fulflUlng  the  educatlooAl  obJecUvwa  of  tbe 
ezLsUng  progruzu. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  again  yoiir 
eflorU  wUl  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

DONAU>  J.  OoaNOWXCH. 

Administrativt  AssUtant. 
Tederai  Frograma. 

Mayhaxo  Ptrnwc  Schools. 
Maynard.  Minn..  October  8.  1970. 
Hon.  W4LTaa  Mondalk. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  SufAToa  MoKDALc:  As  you  are  aware. 
tbe  public  school  districts  of  Minnesota  need 
the  Title  1  and  Title  n  funds  to  carry  on 
their  Educational  prosramfl  for  the  1970-71 
school  year. 

We  r«allae  that  the  H.E.W.  was  without  an 
adnUnlstrator  for  sometime,  but  now  that 
the  position  has  been  filled  we  believe  tb* 
funds  should  be  released  immediately. 

Moat  school  districts  in  Minnesota  are 
without  sufllclcnt  funds  to  carry  on  their 
normal  acUvlty.  Without  the  Federal  pro- 
gram's monies  we  must  write  warrants  and 
they  do  cost  us  money.  Same  schools  may 
have  to  curtail  Federal    program  actWltlea. 

The  asth  Congress  bleasod  us  with  theae 
procrams.  This  Oongreas  must  see  that  we 
get  the  money  to  cany  out  our  present  Fed- 
eral programs.  

Tour  usual  prompt  action  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  public  school  districts  In 
Mlnneaota. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MXLTOH   L.   ANDCaaON. 

Superintendent. 

Iwoumppcr  School  Dibtwct  683. 

PipeMtone.  Minn.,  October  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Waltxr  Mokbalc, 
D.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Mondalb:  Shocking  news  has 
Just  reached  my  desk  that  I  And  extremely 
disturbing.  Minnesota's  (and  I'm  sure  other 
states)  Department  at  Education  Indlcatea 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  withholding 
E5EA  Title  I  money  that  Congress  appro- 
priated for  this  year's  program.  Specifically. 
only  t4  mllllcn  has  been  received  of  $23  mil- 
lion appropriated.  We  are  led  to  believe  that 
projects  now  operating  roust  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  a  the  addlUonal  funds  are  not 
soon  forth  coming. 

If  this  Is  allowed  to  happen,  faith  In  our 
Congress  and  even  In  our  President  will  de- 
cline sharply  In  the  eyes  of  educators. 

The  Title  I  program  at  Pipestone  Is  amall. 
only  tSO.OOO,  but  It's  ^O.OOO  we  cant  find  In 
our  local  budget  If  we  are  forced  to  either 
eliminate  Title  ]  actlTlUes  or  support  them 
with  local  tax  dollars. 

Xant  there  something  that  can  be  done 
about  this? 

Respectfully. 

WM.    BxraKHOLOD. 

Admin.  AasUtant. 

KorroB  Fvbuc  ScBoota, 
ImsPKNOKKT  DwnucT  604, 
ifentor,  Minn.,  October  t,  1970. 
Senator  Waltes  Mondals. 
Wajhington,  D.C. 

DxAa  SzNAToa  UomiALa:  The  US.  Congress 
passed  the  appropriation  hill  for  Federal 
funds  to  finance  our  Title  programs.  How- 
ever, the  rvleaae  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
funds  has  been  delayed  by  the  administra- 
tion for  an  unknown  reason.  The  Federal 
goremnwnt  seenu  quite  rapid  when  sending 
our  numerous  regulations  and  red  tape  which 
pls^a  school  administrators  In  trying  to 
Implement  the  programs.  However,  they  are 
extremely  alow  at  producing  the  m<7ney  for 
adequate  funding.  TliU  situation  of  uncer- 
tttSnty  about  funds,  when  we  hare  already 


obligated  them,  and  have  programs  in  action, 
really  panics  school  administrators.  After  all. 
Federal  money  belongs  to  the  people.  They 
are  well  aware  of  It  when  they  pay  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  and  all  other  federal  taxes 
of  the  so-called  hidden  variety. 

The  Federal  government  must  do  more  to 
finance  education — especially  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels.  The  property 
tax  payers  are  really  "crying"  and  put  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  school  admlnlstra- 
tors  to  cut  the  budget. 

Inflation  Is  the  real  culprit.  If  we  add 
nothing  to  the  program,  the  budget  rises 
rapidly  anyway,  due  to  nothing  but  Inflated 
prices.  Inflation  Is  cauj^ng  most  of  our  prob- 
lems. Many  are  to  blame,  but  the  Federal 
government  must  shoulder  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Thus  the  Federal  government 
should  hasten  to  help  finance  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  Federal  funds 
for  the  Title  program  be  released  In  full — 
and  without  delay.  The  pressure  on  school 
administrators  Is  rising  almost  d&Uy.  We  are 
calling  for  helpt 

Sincerely  youn. 

E.  P.  Nuaauxi,  Supt. 

&t.  Lotns  CoTTWTT.  Oyrxcx  or  tb> 

BOAXS  OF  EDOCATIOH, 

October  t,  1970. 
Senator  Waltex  F.  Monoalx, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dxab  Waltul.  As  Director  of  Title  I  of  the 
IBOS  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  the  St.  IjouIs  County  Schools.  I  am 
writing  to  you  urgently  appealing  for  your 
aaslstance  to  implore  the  administration  to 
release  the  education  funds  as  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  in  August  for  fiscal  71's  fed- 
erally aided  programs  for  our  schools. 

Statistics  show  that  M.000,000  was  granted 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota  contrasted  to  (10,- 
000.000  In  approved  projects  and  the  Min- 
nesota total  share  La  •23.000.000  u  passed 
by  Congress.  This  means  that  pr«ctloally 
every  school  In  Minnesota  will  have  to  make 
emergency  decisions  as  to  whether  they  can 
afford  to  continue  these  federally  funded 
projecu  because  of  the  serious  need  for  funds 
which  were  allocated  and  expected  as  prom- 
ised by  Congress. 

Another  serious  consequence  in  the  delay 
of  funds  Is  that  raluable  materials  geared 
to  special  needs  currently  needed  in  these 
programs  cannot  be  purchased  unless  cur- 
rent funds  are  available. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  Is  play- 
ing politics  and  this  charge  should  be  re- 
layed to  him  and  his  adxomist ration,  because 
there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  denying  funds 
BO  critically  needed.  Since  passage  of  ESEA 
school  districts  have  projected  programs 
which  cost  considerably  In  excess  of  the 
amount  funded  by  Congress  In  the  anticipa- 
tion of  receiving  the  federal  portion  to  meet 
current  requirements.  As  a  result  of  ao  pro- 
jecting programs  school  district  have  not 
only  currently  funded  coats  with  local  monies 
but  have  found  It  necessary  to  borrow  money 
to  meet  the  additional  current  ooeta  of  ap- 
proved projects  which  Included  federal 
monies. 

It  is  my  Information  that  funds  are  also 
being  held  up  for  Public  Iavt  8(^10.  as 
amended,  Title  m,  V  and  VI  and  the  newer. 
Vocational -Technical  Education  Act,  as  well. 
Because  of  arbitrary  holdbacks  the  admini- 
stration In  Washington  should  be  charged 
with  maneuvering  public  funds  for  political 
Intent. 

I  would  appreciate  all  efforts  which  you 
may  exert  to  properly  Inform  the  administra- 
tion authorities  responsible  for  this  delay. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

I  X.  FUOZNA, 

SuperviMor. 


ALBXAinUUA   PCTBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Alexandria.  Minn.,  October  8. 1970. 
Senator  Waltxb  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  ICoNnALB:  Our  scAkOot  dis- 
trict Is  very  concerned  that  Title  I  funds 
have  not  been  released  to  the  State  and,  In 
turn,  to  the  local  school  district.  Our  school 
has  already  made  oonunttments  to  personnel 
and.  more  Important,  to  the  child;  and  It 
Is  unbelievable  that  the  appropriations  havs 
been  authorized  but  not  released. 

The  Federally  funded  education  programs 
have  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  cnxr 
schools.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  disadvantaged  ciiUd, 
but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  If  th* 
funds  are  made  available  now. 

r  am  fully  aware  of  the  strong  support  you 
give  education,  and  I  am  asking  that  jwi 
make  the  administration  recognize  the  ur- 
gency In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  PACiorn, 
ZMrecfor,  Adult  Education. 

MClNTOSB,   MiNH., 

October  9, 1970. 
Hon.  WALTBB  F.  Momux, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.O. 

DxAB  Mr.  Mondalb:  Elementary  and  sKt- 
ondary  school  children  who  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  Federally  funded  educatlona! 
programs  may  be  seriously  shortchanged  tills 
year  unless  the  funds  that  are  being  delayed 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  edu- 
cation and  Welfare  are  released  soon. 

For  example:  the  fo\u'  million  dollars  of 
Title  I  Funds  granted  to  the  State  of  Uln- 
nesota  contrasts  with  sixteen  million  dollars 
in  ^proved  projects  and  a  twenty-three  mil- 
lion dollar  share  of  i^proprlatlcms  passed 
by  Congress.  If  the  balance  of  the  money  due 
for  Minnesota  is  not  made  available  soon, 
schools  operating  programs  will  be  faced  with 
out -go  and  no  income. 

The  school  system  In  which  I  am  teaching 
at  present  has  been  receiving  Title  I  Funds 
for  the  past  four  years.  I  am  peraonally  in- 
terested in  this  educational  program  as  I 
have  seven  pupils  who  are  receiving  special 
help  and  who  are  desperately  in  need  of  this. 
Please  help  us  out  In  this  situation  by  in- 
fCHming  the  Office  of  the  President  to  Instruct 
the  HEW  Secretary  to  release  and  dlstrlbut* 
these  educatlmul  funds  Immedlattiy. 

Tlaiank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  aLAnia  Scrlxxcbbb. 

iNDEnNDKNT  SCHOOL  DXBTXICT  Ko.  636. 

Rochester.  Mtnn.,  October  9. 1970. 
Senator  Waltcb  F.  Mokqalb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mk.  Moncalx:  Are  you  aware  of  the 
pUght  of  the  Title  I  programs? 

We  have  Just  gotten  our  Title  I  Program 
well  underway  for  this  year  but  have  learned 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
that  funds  are  being  delayed  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  I  hope  you  will  exercise  all  of  your 
influence  to  encourage  President  Nixon  to 
release  the  funds  which  were  voted  by 
Congress. 

The  educational  accountability  stressed 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edueatlan 
cannot  be  maintained  by  state  and  local 
school  districts  If  fiscal  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment   is  not  accepted. 

Wouldn't  It  be  disastrous  tf  we  had  to  dis- 
continue progTsnu  we  have  Just  begun? 

Children's  welfan  Is  st  staket  Tour  help 
la  needed. 

Tours  truly. 

Waxbxzc  W.  Zimubbmaw, 

Prinaip^ 
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Cottonwood.  Minh.. 

October  12. 1970. 
Re  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Program. 
Senator  Walteb  F.  Mondalx, 
Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Dkas  SBNAToa  MoHOALx:  Rsceut  actions  by 
the  Administration  seem  to  show  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  not  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
immediately  releasing  all  of  the  Education 
funds  for  this  year's  Federally  aided  program 
for  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children. 

The  United  States  Congress  passed  the 
Appropriations  Bill  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  school  term  for  the  fljst  time  In  the 
five-year  history  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  action  was  much 
appreciated  as  it  would  have  provided  school 
districts  and  State  agencies  with  several 
weeks  for  preparation  of  programs  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent has  aUowed  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
be  delayed,  and  school  administrators  have 
been  unable  to  plan  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  Federal  funds. 

I  am  certain  that  President  Nixon  will 
Instruct  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  to  re- 
lease and  distribute  the  education  funds  If 
he  Is  appraised  of  the  need. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support 
In  passing  the  Appropriations  Bill  and  for 
any  aid  you  can  give  me  In  paaslng  this  In- 
formation to  the  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 
Tours  truly. 

Mrs.   AXDXTB   RXIBHOS. 

Hon.   WALTBB  F.   MOKDALX, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Mondalx:  I  have  t>een  Informed 

by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

H        that  only  20<S,  of  the  funds  alloted  to  Title 

X        X  ESEA  by  Congress  has  been  released   to 

schools  In  Minnesota  and  that  60%  U  being 

withheld  by  HEW. 

Bejou  Ind.  School  Dlst.  No.  4S1  of  which 
I  am  principal,  was  alloted  ft3634.00  for  a 
project  "Improving  Reading  Ability  of  18 
Title  I  Children".  These  children  are  one  or 
more  grades  below  the  reading  ability  of  their 
grade  through  grades  1,  a.  3.  and  4. 

If  the  remaining  80%  alloted  to  this  read- 
ing project  Is  withheld,  this  project  will  have 
to  be  dropped  leaving  13  children  deprived 
of  the  Instruction  they  need  to  compete  in 
this  age. 

Therefore.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  In- 
fluence HEW  to  release  the  funds  neceasary 
to  complete  this  neceasary  project. 
Sincerely, 

Mavbio  C.  BUKSHXni. 

Principal. 


SLANTED  NEWS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  present  Rt  Kansas  State 
University  for  President  Nixon's  address 
to  the  student  body  in  the  Alf  Landon 
lecture  series.  I  have  previously  expressed 
my  pride  and  approval  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  and  the  reception  Ac- 
corded him  by  the  K-State  students,  so 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  point. 

Prank  Edmondson,  a  young  newsman 
from  station  KLEO  in  Wichita,  Kans.. 
brought  the  content  of  the  Initial  UPI 
bulletin  on  the  President's  appearance 
to  the  attention  of  his  listeners  and  the 
president  of  UPI.  However,  in  a  colloquy 
shortly  after  the  President's  appearance, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  commented  on  Uie  somewhat 
slanted  coverage  given  the  event  by  one 
of  the  major  television  networks.  Ap- 


parently, that  network  was  not  alone 
among  the  news  media  in  presenting  an 
inaccurate  view  of  the  President's  ap- 
pearance. 

I  believe  Mr.  Edmondson's  criticisms 
are  fair  and  reflect  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  news  coverage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  KLEO  editorial  by  Mr. 
Edmondson  and  his  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  UPI  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

EDITOalAL 

President  Nixon  spoke  In  Manhattan  to- 
day. Those  who  listened  to  the  speech  on 
radio,  on  television  and  in  person — witnessed 
a  strong  speech  delivered  by  him.  Hecklers 
Uled  to  drown  out  the  Presldent^ — there  were 
about  fifty  In  all — but  the  spontaneous  ova- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  16,000  plus  per- 
sons at  the  Ahearn  Pleldhouse  on  Kansas 
State's  campus  drowned  out  the  flfty  easily. 
The  enthusiasm  was  shared  so  much  by  the 
President,  that  at  one  time  during  the  speech. 
he  said  this: 

The  destructive  activists  at  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  a  small  minority  .  .  . 
My  text  at  this  point  reads:  ".  .  .  their 
voices  have  been  allowed  to  drown  out  the 
responsible  majority."  That  may  be  true  in 
some  places  but  not  at  Kansas  State. 

The  comment  was  followed  by  a  standing 
ovation. 

However,  the  first  national  story  on  the 
speech  released  by  United  Press  International 
showed  quite  a  different  side  to  the  scene. 
Here  Is  the  story  in  Its  entirety: 

Manhattan.  Kans. — About  50  dissidents 
interrupted  his  speech  with  shouted  ques- 
tions and  obscenities  as  President  NlzoD 
warned  today  that  American  colleges  risk 
losing  public  support  unleas  they  curb  vio- 
lence by  "destructive  activists",  Mr.  Nixon 
made  his  strongest  remstrks  so  far  about 
radical  student  dissent  in  a  speech  at  Kan- 
sas State  University.  As  the  dissenters  tried 
to  shout  him  down,  Mr.  Nixon  called  on 
responsible  students  and  faculty  members 
to  "stand  up  and  be  counted."  And  he  urged 
the  hecklers  to  be  wllUng  to  listen  to  some- 
one without  trying  to  shout  him  down. 

That  United  Press  International  news  story 
dtdnt  make  this  particular  KLEO  Newsman 
happy.  A  letter  has  been  written  by  this  re- 
porter to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Press  International,  with  copies  also 
to  be  sent  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Governor  Robert  B.  Docking.  Senator  Bob 
Dole,  Senator  James  Pearson,  Congressmsn 
Gamer  Shrlver  and  other  dignitaries  in  pub- 
lic office. 

WiCHzrA.  Eaks.. 
September  18,  1970. 
Mr.  A.  MzMB  TaoHASON. 
President. 

United  Press  International. 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

Ds&K  Ma.  Thouason  :  Today  Prealdent 
NUon  spoke  at  the  Kansas  State  Unlverflflty 
Campus  in  Manhattan.  I  listened  to  the 
speech  while  driving  to  my  Job  as  newaman 
for  KLEO  Radio  In  Wichita.  When  I  got  to 
the  station  I  wrote  a  news  story  concerning 
the  President's  speech.  Encloeed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  story.  I  was  very  much  enthused  person- 
ally to  hear:  a)  The  President  take  a  much 
firmer  stand  on  campus  violence  and  dis- 
respect; b)  the  audience  support  him  by 
numerous  outbreaks  of  applause:  and  c>  the 
audience  ptirpoeely  drown  out  the  estimated 
60  hecklers,  who  Illegally  brought  a  banner 
Into  the  fleldhouse  and  rud^y  shouted  ob- 
scenities at  the  Chief  Executive.  I  oMmnant- 
ed  on  thU  In  my  news  release,  trying  to  re- 
main un -opinionated  at  the  same  time.  I 
fttsl  the  story  ta  fwtual  enooglL. 


Then,  in  the  neit  hour  or  so  the  United 
Press  International's  Ninth  World  In  Brief 
(OM  UPR)  came  over  the  wire.  The  lead 
story,  which  is  also  enclosed  and  which  was 
to  be  read  by  stations  aU  over  America,  was 
on  the  President's  speech.  In  that  nine-Une 
story  not  one  word  was  mentioned  about  the 
tremendous  support  the  majority  ol  the  stu- 
dents and  audience  gave  the  President.  Not 
one  word  was  mentioned  about  the  fact  that 
they,  by  a  ratio  of  300  to  I.  outnumbered  the 
few  boisterous,  vociferous,  rude  dissidents. 
Not  one  word  mentioned  about  the  fact  that 
the  Prealdent  was  so  Impressed  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  that  he  broke  from 
the  prepared  text  long  enough  to  comment 
on  the  conduct.  Not  one  word  was  mention- 
ed that  the  hecklers  quieted  down  CMislder- 
ably  and  that  conversely,  the  Presidents  en- 
thusiasm increased  toward  the  end  Just  as 
considerably.  Not  one  word  was  mentioned 
that  there  was  but  one  other  demonstration 
evident  in  the  environs  of  the  Fleldhouse 
where  President  Nixon  q>oke. 

I  fully  reallw  that  the  UPI  story  was 
short.  But  I  also  realise  that  that  story  is  Just 
the  type  that  gives  thoee  "dissidents"  the 
fuel  they  need.  The  way  the  story  came 
across  made  the  whc^e  speech  sound  like  a 
verbal,  t^boutlng  battle  between  Nixon  and 
the  hecklers,  with  the  hecklers  making  a 
Jackass  of  our  President.  That  sln^ily  was  not 
the  case. 

I  am  34.  I  have  long  hair.  I  dig  raucous 
music  as  well  as  Lawrence  Welk  as  well  ss 
Grand  Punk  as  well  as  Mantovanl.  I  am  a 
student.  I  have  served  three  years  In  the 
Army.  I  hated  the  Army.  I  don't  like  the 
War.  But  you  wont  find  me  out-shouting 
a  public  speaker.  Tou  wont  find  me  using 
every  obscenity  possible  In  public  for  shock 
value.  You  wont  find  me  protesting  illegally. 
You  wont  find  me  bombing  buildings.  Tou 
will  And  me  In  church,  worshipping  the  God 
I  love.  You  wont  find  me  mixing  my  God's 
name  with  obscenities.  But.  you  will  find 
me  a  cross-section  of  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
students  and  young  Americans  who  are  fed 
up  with  the  "dlasldent*"  being  given  lead 
stories  which  falsely  give  them  the  vlctcales 
In  confrontations  with  police  and  public  dig- 
nitaries. More  and  more  in  the  future,  you 
will  be  hearing  froni  students  like  myself 
who  are  tired  of  the  inunature  cacophonous. 
sUnperlng.  overgrown  problem  children  being 
given  every  hand  they  need  in  xindermlnlng 
the  very  freedoms  I  believe  In.  This  letter  Is 
my  first.  I  promise.  It  shant  be  the  last  If 
news  leads  as  that  in  today's  UPI  log  con- 
tinue. 

sincerely. 

PaAZnt  U.  BDMOK06OM,  Jr., 

KLEO  News. 

Editokial 

President  Nixon,  speaking  at  Kansas  State 
University  this  noon,  has  spoken  out  against 
campus  violence  in  America's  uxUversitles. 
The  Prealdent  was  harassed  by  a  group  o< 
about  60  student  hecklerv,  who  managed 
to  smuggle  In  a  banner  despite  the  rules 
against  signs  in  the  Aheam  Fleldhouse.  Ttx9 
banner  stated  "How  many  more  will  you 
kill?"  However,  Nixon's  most  frequent  Inter- 
ruptions were  enthusiastic  ones  which  en- 
couraged the  President  notably  in  the  latter 
pages  of  bis  speech.  The  President  was  In- 
terrupted several  times  by  the  audiences  ova- 
tion supporting  his  crltlclsn  of  the  small 
group  of  hecklers.  At  one  point  the  President 
was  so  enootiraged  by  the  support  of  the 
audience  that  he  broke  from  the  prepared 
text  to  add  this  comment. 

"The  deetrucUve  activists  at  our  collegas 
and  unlver^tiee  are  a  small  minority  .  .  . 
My  text  at  this  point  reads:'  .  ■  .  their 
voices  have  been  allowed  to  drown  out  the 
responsible  majority.'  That  may  be  true  in 
some  places  but  not  at  Karrtf  State." 

The  comment  was  followed  by  a  standing 
ovation. 
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LEGISLATION   REORGAIOZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
successful  completion  of  work  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the  Legisla- 
Uve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  repre- 
senting the  first  major  revision  of  con- 
gressional practices  and  procedures  In 
25  years.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fitting  and 
just  that  special  tribute  be  paid  to  the 
«T^ftU  group  of  dedicated  and  knowledge- 
able staff  members  who  have,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  played  a  major  role  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  outstanding 
event. 

First,  I  should  like  to  mention  Mr.  W. 
De  Vier  Pierson.  former  chief  counsel  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  and  later  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Pierson's  knowledge  in  depth,  based 
upon  his  years  of  work  with  the  joint 
committee  and  his  willingness  to  give 
freely  of  his  time  and  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  render  invaluable  assistance  in 
connecticai  with  this  matter,  neither  ex- 
pecting nor  receiving  remuneration  for 
his  services. 

Proper  recognition  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Walter  KraWtz.  senior  specialist 
in  American  Government  and  congres- 
sional organization  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Kravitz  worked  closely  with 
the  joint  committee  and  later  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  act.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate to  have  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence and  services. 

To  Dr.  Eli  E.  Nobleman,  a  lonetime 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  a  man  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress,  spe- 
cial tribute  is  also  due.  His  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Issues,  as  re- 
flected in  his  carefully  prepared  report 
on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  844,  as  well  as  his 
wise  counsel  and  guidance  before  and 
during  the  debate,  were  of  immeasurable 
value,  and  demonstrate  beyond  any 
question  the  importance  to  the  Senate  of 
a  dedicated,  career  professional  staff. 

Special  recognition  must  also  be  given 
to  Mr.  James  R.  Calloway,  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  whose 
wise  counsel  and  long  experience  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of 
agreements  in  principle  which  played  an 
Important  role  in  expediting  considera- 
tion of  and  debate  on  the  bill. 

Pmally.  last  but  not  least,  special  trib- 
ute must  be  paid  to  our  outstanding  Sen- 
ate legislative  counsel.  Mr.  John  C.  Her- 
berg.  and  his  exceptionally  competent 
assistant  counsel,  Lawrence  A.  Monaco, 
Jr.  Mr.  Herbcrg  with  his  usual  dedication 
and  consummate  skill,  drafted  some  of 
the  most  complex  provisions  of  the  bill 
applying  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  enable 
the  accomplishment  of  our  objectives. 
Mr.  Monaco  prepared  large  numbers  of 
amendments  with  his  usual  skill  and 
alacrity,  standing  by  for  Instant  service 
as  the  occasion  arose. 

To  all  of  these  fine  gentlemen.  Mr. 
President,  I  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  an  important  Job  well  done. 


ADMISSION  OF  FIJI  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  others  have  criticized  oui-  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Charles 
Yost,  for  suggesting  that  Fiji's  applica- 
tion for  V^.  membership  be  studied  be- 
fore being  approved,  I  wish  to  commend 
him.  I  say  this  without  any  intention  of 
reflecting  on  Fiji  in  any  way.  Indeed,  I 
enjoyed  a  delightful  visit  there. 

A  lot  of  words,  however,  have  been  ut- 
tered viewing  with  alarm  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  imbalance 
between  voting  power  and  ability  to  con- 
tribute which  is  reflected  in  the  General 
Assembly.  As  one  who  shares  this  con- 
cern I  beheve  It  is  time  that  we  stop  talk- 
ing about  it  and  proceed  with  greater 
caution  and  deeper  thought  in  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members.  To  the  extent 
that  Ambassador  Yost  is  trying  to  move 
the  U.N.  in  that  direction,  I  wish  to  en- 
courage him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  on  this  question  be  printed  in 
the  RccoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATTMrMT  BT  AMBASSADOB  CHARLES  W.  YOST, 

VttTtso    States    Rcpexsent.^tive    to    the 
Unfted  Nations,  in  the  Secuutt  Cotin- 

Cn.,  ON  THE  APPiaCATlON   BT  PUI  FOB  MEU- 
SSaSHIP  IN  THE  UNITXO  NATIONS 

Mr.  President:  Let  me  say.  Orst  ol  b11. 
how  happy  I  am  to  parttctpatc  In  this  meet- 
mg  of  the  Security  CouDCil  which  wUl.  I  am 
sure,  recommend  the  admission  of  Pljl  as 
the  127ih  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Therv  Is  no  doubt.  In  the  view  of  my  Oov- 
emment.  that  Fiji  Is.  In  the  words  of  Article 
4  of  the  Charter,  "able  and  wUUng  to  carry 
out  Che  obligations'*  contained  In  the  Char- 
ter. 

This  nation,  which  gains  Its  independence 
today,  has  a  population  of  more  than  600.000 
and  a  totai  land  area  of  more  than  7.000 
square  miles.  Like  Its  sister  former  British 
colonies.  It  has  been  well  prepared  to  aasume 
a  seat  in  this  Organization.  It  has  had  a 
large  measure  of  Internal  self -government  In 
recent  years,  and  in  the  process  has  devel- 
oped a  responsible  group  of  leaders.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Ratu  Sir  Kamisese  Mara. 
tha  former  Chief  Minuter,  Is  known  to  many 
of  you  here  from  his  visits  to  the  United 
Nations  and  his  teetunonJes  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  24.  I  understand  be  will  b«  here 
next  week  to  take  part  In  the  UN's  3Sth 
annlTenary  celebrations,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  then.  Let  me  repeat,  it 
gives  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
myself  personally  very  great  pleasure  to  wel- 
come into  the  United  Nations  FIJI,  a  nation 
In  our  view  entirely  willing  and  able  to  ful- 
lUl  the  obUgatlons  of  memt>ershlp  under  the 
Charter. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  t 
should  like  to  recall  to  the  Council  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  59  of  our  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure.  That  Rule  provides.  Inter  aUa, 
that  "imle&s  the  Security  CouncU  decides 
otherwise",  appUcatlons  shall  be  referred  by 
the  President  to  a  committee  of  the  Security 
CouncU  upon  which  each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  represented. 

Now  that  rule  wbs  not  adopted  by  our 
predecessors  frivolously  or  without  good  rea- 
son. It  was  and  Is  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Charter  and  was  designed  to 
enable  the  Council  itself  to  carry  out  In  a 
coosoteatloos  manner  tte  r««ponslbllltlea  un- 
der Article  4  of  the  Chart«r,  that  Is,  to  assure 
Itself  that  the  applicant  Is  a  pe&ee-lOTlng 
state  wbloh  accepts  tha  obUgaUons  contained 


in  Its  Charter  and  Is  able  and  willing  to 
carry  them  out.  Unfortunately  this  rule,  like 
some  of  the  other  principles  and  procedures 
wisely  preecrlt>ed  by  our  founding  fathers. 
has  fallen  Into  abeyance  and  in  recent  yean 
has  not  been  applied  as  it  should  have 
been. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this  U  a 
mistake.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come. 
now  that  the  United  Nations  has  126  mem- 
bers and  wlU  In  a  few  days  have  127,  for  the 
Council  once  again  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  Its  responsibility  laid  down  In  the  Charter 
m  this  regard,  that  is.  to  examine  with  care 
in  each  cose  whether  the  applicant  is  not  only 
willing  but  able  to  bear  the  considerable  bur- 
dens and  obligations  of  membership.  Certain- 
ly If  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  were  so 
to  deviate  from  the  Charter  as  to  admit  in 
the  future  considerable  numbers  of  states 
not  able  to  carry  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship, not  only  would  this  amount  in  fact  to 
a  revision  of  the  Charter  but  It  would  aerl- 
oualy  weaken  o\ir  organization.  It  would  re- 
duce its  prestige,  effectiveness  and  credibility 
Just  at  the  time  when,  as  we  have  all  been 
saying  during  this  session.  It  moAt  needs 
strengthening  and  the  widen  possible  public 
support. 

As  members  of  the  CouncU  know,  tbe 
United  States  Joined.  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cU Committee  of  Experts,  In  proposals  made 
by  a  number  of  Its  members  for  the  reac- 
tivation of  the  procedures  laid  down  in  Rule 
68.  There  was  widespread  endorsement  of 
the  propoaal  by  both  permanent  and  non- 
permanent  members.  If  no  formal  report  to 
this  effect  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
CouncU,  It  was  because  of  an  understanding 
that  the  Committee  of  Experta  would  act  tiy 
consensus  only.  The  United  States  considers 
It  appropriate  to  raise  the  subject  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  application  for  mem- 
bership submitted  since  the  eatabUahment 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  by  the  Seciirlty 
CouncU  in  August  of  1060. 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  about  the  suit- 
ability for  membership  of  FIJI,  to  reactivate 
the  procedure  at  this  moment  might  have 
seemed  Invidious.  However,  slnoe  there  la 
no  doubt  In  our  mind,  or  I  believe  In  any- 
one else's,  that  FIJI  should  be  admitted,  this 
seams  a  particularly  appropriate  moment  to 
reestablish  the  Charter  procedure.  We  can 
do  so  on  this  occasion  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  we  are  costing  no  doubt  what- 
soever on  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  and 
that  our  sole  object  la  to  correct  for  the  fu- 
ture our  own  faUure  over  a  number  of  years 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Intent  of  tbe  Charter 
and  to  the  letter  of  our  own  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure. 

I  believe  therefore  that  In  accordance  with 
Rule  50.  the  President  ahould  refer  this  ^>- 
pUcation  to  a  committee  of  the  Council  on 
which  each  member  is  represented.  In  order 
to  expedite  action  on  the  application  of 
FIJI.  I  should  think  that  we  might  immedi- 
ately meet  as  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
that  we  might  very  speedily  adopt  a  report 
to  the  Council,  which  I  am  sure  will  bs  a 
favorable  one,  and  that  the  CouncU  might 
then  take  action  to  recommend  FIJI  for 
membership. 


ADDRESS  TO  UNTVERSITY  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mt. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musxii),  who  is  necessarily 
absent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  him  and  an  address  by 
William  Gardner,  class  president,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas,  as  follows: 
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STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  MU8KIE 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. June  7.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  graduating  class  of  1970  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  An- 
other speaker  at  the  commencement 
exercise  was  William  Gardner,  class 
president.  I  wish  to  share  with  Sen- 
ators his  thoughtful  statement  on  the 
ideals  and  goals  of  the  students  of  today. 

ADDSrSS   BT   WlLLIAll   OAKOZnX 

Among  us  here  this  afternoon  are  many 
segments  of  our  society — a  society  which  all 
of  us  as  Individuals  contribute  to — a  society 
which  all  of  us  would  like  to  make  better  In 
our  own  Individual  ways.  It  is  important  then 
for  all  of  us  to  try  and  understand,  or  at  least 
Uaten  to  what  each  and  every  member  has 
to  say.  This  is  terribly  impor.ani  today  in  a 
country  that  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
polarized  from  within.  We  must  learn  to 
reallae  that  It  la  a  healthy  period  when  peo- 
ple begin  to  take  part  in  their  Government's 
decisions,  rather  than  automatically  agree 
that  an  what  our  President  does  is  right.  It 
13  important  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  tlie 
Government  should  not  be  an  Impenetrable 
block  which  must  either  remain  exactly  the 
way  it  IS  or  be  con^iletely  altered  by  revolu- 
tion. I:  must  be  flexible  enough  to  accept  our 
reforms.  We  must  learn  to  tolerate  and  listen 
to  the  voice*  of  all  individuals  for  Individu- 
ality 15  an  American  right  and  it  is  some- 
thing we  all  treasure. 

However,  we  cannot  abuse  It  as  some  of  us 
have.  For  within  every  society  you  will  find 
the  Jerry  Rubins  and  the  Abby  Hoffmans 
who  will  stand  at  one  extreme,  snd  at  the 
other  you  wUl  find  the  Splro  AgnewB  and  the 
John  Mltchella  who  wUl  cause  Just  as  much 
harm,  for  they,  too,  seem  to  lack  the  abUlty 
to  listen. 
£  I  am  Ju&t  as  disenchanted  with  the  radicals 

3  as  I  am  with  those  they  criticize,  but  they  all 
have  their  place  in  American  society.  We  are 
fortunate  that  our  country  exists  somewhere 
In  between  these  two  extremes  and  this  is 
where  our  bop*  for  the  future  lies.  Many  of 
us  here  today  are  not  the  radicals  of  our 
society,  yet  we  are  not  the  sUent  majority. 
We  arc  Just  as  outraged  by  the  waving  of  the 
Viet  Cong  flag,  the  take-over  and  burning 
of  university  administration  and  BOTO 
buildings,  and  we  are  Just  as  nauseated  at 
the  violence  and  discord  that  exists.  We  find 
ourselves  somewhere  in  tbe  middle  not  know- 
ing where  to  turn.  A  writing  by  one  of  our 
classmates.  Ed  King,  was  shown  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  and  I  think  it  portrays  where  many 
of  us  stand  and  Is  identifiable  to  all. 

My  country  is  tearing  Itself  apart  before 
my  eyes,  and  m  ita  agony  la  tearing  the  world 
with  It.  and  I  am  caught  in  the  middle,  for  I 
can  take  no  side.  The  radicals  are  trying  to 
cure  our  society  by  destroying  it  and  build- 
ing It  anew.  The  society,  preoccupied  with 
fighting  the  radicals  for  its  survival,  will  not 
cure  Itself.  And  urtiUe  these  ideologies 
struggle,  people  are  dying  In  a  war  in  Indo- 
china and  dying  of  disease  and  starvation  in 
the  ghetto. 

I  hAd  obser%-ed  the  onti-war  demonstra- 
tions here  in  Durham  for  several  years.  I  ob- 
sened  ihem  with  a  mixture  of  frusiratlon 
and  diigust.  for  they  were  circuses,  complete 
with  parades.  Digs,  bands,  and  the  ever- 
present  ringmasters.  Only.  Instead  of  ele- 
phants, the  parade  had  obscene  posters  and 
its  contingent  of  freaks.  The  flags  were  red, 
black,  and  North  Vietnamese.  The  bands 
were  rock  instead  of  bra^s.  The  ringmasters 
were  there  In  force  with  the  revolutionary 
equivalent  of  "Hurryl  Hiury!  Hurrjf  Wom- 
en's liberation  was  shouting  "in  this  ring", 
while  the  blacks  were  shouting  "and  in  this 
ring."  .  ,  And  at  the  same  time  the  peace- 
nicks  were  shouting  "and  In  the  main  ring" 
and  while  the  show  went  on.  people  died  in 
Indochina  and  the  ghetto. 
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The  demonstrations  were  angry  now.  and 
in  Ohio  and  Mississippi  six  studenu  died. 
They  weren't  Just  body  counu  anymore.  A 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  had  placed  a  flower 
in  a  guardsman's  rifle,  died  in  the  street — 
gunned  down  before  the  horrified  eyes  of  the 
boy  who  loved  her.  Another  young  girl  went 
looking  for  her  dog.  but  found  death  instead. 
A  young  ROTC  cadet,  second  highest  in  his 
class,  lay  dead — shot  by  the  very  men  he  may 
Ivave  someday  lead.  Another  boy.  wary  of 
both  military  and  radical  alike,  died  in  tbe 
street — a  victim  of  both.  In  another  city,  a 
high  school  student  walking  home  from  work 
and  a  young  father  studying  law  were 
gunned  down  in  a  furious  and  senseless  hall 
of  police  bullets. 

Yet  while  a  shocked  nation  mourned  these 
six,  hundreds  of  unarmed,  faceless  people 
aied  in  Indochina  and  tbe  ghetto. 

The  cry  went  up  for  a  mass  demonstration 
m  Washington,  and  so  we  followed.  But  when 
we  got  to  Washington,  all  we  lound  was  the 
circus,  only  bigger-  People  moved  through 
the  audience  selling  soda  and  peace  buttons. 
rhe  rhetoric,  the  music,  the  flags — they  were 
all  there,  only  the  names  were  more  famous. 
The  radicals  had  shouted.  "Revolution! 
Destroy  the  society'"  Tbe  society  had  re- 
sponded. Law  and  order!  Destroy  the  radi- 
cals!"  Tbe  radicals  had  attacked  with  bottles 
and  bricks,  and  allegedly,  with  bullets.  But 
society  had  counter-attacked  with  tear  gas, 
clubs  and  bayonets  and  undeniably,  with 
buUeu 

Bewildered,  desperate,  we  stand  in  the 
middle,  caught  between  a  revolution  pre- 
pared to  use  any  means  to  destroy  this  so- 
ciety, and  a  society  prepared  to  use  any 
means  to  preserve  itself  against  revolution. 
We  could  not  choose  the  society,  for  it  was 
so  busy  killing  to  defend  itself  around  the 
world  that  u  would  not  flghc  the  cancers 
which  ate  at  It  at  home.  We  could  not  choose 
the  revolution,  for  it  was  too  busy  trying  to 
destroy  the  society  than  to  look  for  a  better 
replacement. 

We  tried  to  find  the  answer  ourselves.  We 
looked  to  democracy  and  found  mob  rule. 
We  looked  to  socialism  and  found  the  de- 
struction of  the  Individual.  We  looked  to 
totalitarianism  and  found  tyranny.  We  looked 
to  capitalism,  and  found  the  glorification  of 
greed.  We  turned  to  our  President  and  he 
called  us  bums. 

We  turned  to  zoan  and  his  institutions,  but 
they  were  too  busy  fighting  to  hear  or  to 
answer.  And  so  we  turned  to  God  for  some 
answers,  a  new  way,  and  He  said  to  us  very 
simply,  love,  love  your  God  and  love  your 
neighbor.  But  when  we  tried  to  love,  our 
country  called  us  cowards,  traitors,  and  de- 
manded that  we  join  the  kUllng  in  Indo- 
china and  If  necessary  in  the  ghetto. 

And  BO,  after  demonstrating  for  five  yean 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  our  President 
answered  by  moving  it  into  Laos  and  Cun- 
bodla.  And  so,  for  some,  disgust  and  frus- 
tration turned  to  direct  action  and  Involve- 
ment, and  this  was  the  basic  reason  why 
students  here  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  oalled  for  a  strike.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  participated  did  not  want  to  de- 
stroy those  rights  that  they  were  striking  to 
protect  or  uphold,  so  every  effort  wos  made  to 
allow  those  students  who  chose  not  to  strike 
to  fulfill  their  academic  reeponslblUUes. 

Before  I  introduce  the  first  student 
speaker.  I  wotild  like  to  make  one  flhal  re- 
mark. 

Tomorrow  many  of  us  will  no  longer  be 
students,  reading  books  or  discussing  theories 
about  our  society.  We  will  be  living  those 
books  and  living  those  theories.  We  will  be 
a  working  part  of  it.  But  we  must  never  for- 
get the  ideas  we  formulated  here  at  the  uni- 
versity and  the  ideals  and  goals  we  pledged 
for  our  generation.  We  must  no  longer  be  a 
society  where  hollow  patriotism  prevails  in 
slogans  such  ae  "America,  love  It  or  leave 
It."  "For  the  reluctance  to  admit  that  some 
things  have  to  be  changed,  the  Intolerance 


of  dissent,  tha  attitude  that  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  men  m  power  should  leave 
the  country,  are  the  evils  that  we  must  over- 
cocne." 

Throughout  our  school  years  we  have  been 
taught  that  America  is  the  greatest  country 
but  now  that  we  are  graduated  we  have  come 
to  realise  that  the  greatness  is  still  far  from 
complete.  We  have  no  faith  In  our  ideals  be- 
cause we  find  It  necessary  to  kill  In  order 
to  preserve  them.  Each  and  every  one  of  ui 
has  to  decide  what  we  believe  in.  what  our 
goals  are  and  follow  them.  We  can  say  we  be- 
lieve In  peace,  that  we  beUeve  In  liberty,  but 
we  must  now  live  those  beliefs,  even  If  tt 
means  our  death:  for  to  kill  for  what  you  be- 
lieve in  is  merely  death,  but  to  die  for  what 
you  believe  In  Is  the  tUtlmate  fulfillment  of 
Ufe. 

We  must  continue  until  these  goals  are 
met  and  I  pray  we  will  be  the  generation 
which  attains  peace  and  not  war,  love  and 
not  bate,  freedom  and  not  repreaatoo.  Wood- 
stocks  and  not  Vletnams. 


HEADSTART  FOND  CUTS 
DEPLORABLE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatlj*  concerned  and  dismayed  to  learn 
that  the  Ofnce  of  Child  Development  has 
recently  set  about  notifying  Headstart 
programs  In  Oregon  and  around  the 
country  of  Intended  budget  cuts  ranging 
from  10  percent  to  40  percent  In  both 
summer  and  year-round  programs.  OCD 
acted  in  resEwnse  to  the  other  body's  de- 
cision to  slash  the  fiscal  year  1971  Head- 
start  budget. 

The  House  has  approved  only  $321.3 
mlUion  for  Headstart — $4.7  million  be- 
low last  year's  appropriation,  and  $17.7 
million  less  than  the  President's  re- 
quested S339  million — the  amount 
needed  to  allow  Headstart  to  continue 
at  its  current  program  level.  Last  year. 
Headstart  received  $326  million  and 
served  about  488.500  children.  The 
House-approved  cut  would  eliminate 
about  17.000  children  from  full-year 
Headstart  programs  and  would  result  in 
the  total  elimination  of  many  summer 
programs.  I  submit  that  such  economies 
are  indefensible  In  these  times.  If  we  are 
to  make  good  on  our  unfulfilled  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  education  and 
opportunity  and  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty in  an  age  of  affluence,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  desperate  needs  of 
our  Nation's  children. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  early 
years  are  critical  in  determining  the  fu- 
ture health,  education  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  There  is  aliio  ample 
evidence  of  Headstarfs  success  in  pi-o- 
viding  comprehensive  child  development 
services  to  our  neediest  preschool  chil- 
dren. The  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  in  Oregon  served  3.462  cbiidreu 
in  1970.  They  stand  as  a  tribute  to  what 
can  be  done  to  insure  that  every  young 
child,  regardless  of  his  background,  has 
an  equal  opiiortunity  to  fulfill  his  poten- 
tial for  physicial,  mental  and  social 
growth.  In  spite  of  inadequate  funding. 
Headstart  programs  in  Oregon  have 
shown  time  and  again  that  the  cycle  of 
poverty  can  be  broken.  The  effectiveness 
of  efforts  such  as  these  is  due  to  the  in- 
telligence, determination  and  commit- 
ment of  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  land.  Working  with  too 
little  money,  housed  in  makeshift  facU- 
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lUes.  Headstart  parents  and  teachers 
have  struggled  and  succeeded  in  proring 
that  funds  for  early  child  development 
can  make  a  difference.  How.  then,  can 
we  Justify  a  reduced  commitment  at  this 
time? 

When  Head:start  was  launched  3  years 
ago.  Its  founders  envisioned  a  compre- 
hensive program  which  would  meet  a 
multitude  of  Interrelated  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, initial  evaluations  of  the 
results  emphasized  cognitive  and  IQ 
gains  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other 
aspects  of  tlie  program,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  Reads  tart  has  been  largely 
judged.  As  we  have  begun  to  define  our 
goals  more  rcalisUcaliy.  however.  It  has 
become  clear  that  some  of  Headstart's 
most  significant  achievements  have  oc- 
curred In  other  areas.  In  health  rare,  for 
instance,  a  study  by  the  Bureau  rf  the 
Census  revealed  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  children  enrolled  In  both  sum- 
mer and  lull-year  Headstart  programs  in 
1968  received  medical  examinations 
through  Headstart.  These  examinations 
revealed  a  health  problem  in  35  percent 
of  the  children  In  full-year  programs  and 
in  43  percent  of  the  children  In  summer 
programs.  According  to  responses  sent 
to  the  parents  of  children  with  health 
problems.  85  percent  of  those  in  full-year 
programs  and  73  percent  of  those  in  sum- 
mer programs  received  treatment. 

The  recently  released  Klrschner  re- 
port— A  National  Surrey  of  the  Impacts 
of  Headstart  Centers  on  Community  In- 
stitutions— reveals  yet  another  role  of 
Headstart  as  a  change  agent  which  has 
played  a  key  part  In  Influencing  local 
institutions  to  become  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  According  to  the 
new  Director  of  the  Offlec  of  Child  De- 
velopment. Dr.  Edward  Zigler.  this  study 
is  "one  of  the  most  important  social 
documents  of  the  past  decade."  The  re- 
port surveyed  58  communities  having 
Headstart  and  seven  comparison  commu- 
nities not  having  Headstart,  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  program  was  found  to  be 
tremendous — 1,496  institutional  changes 
were  Identified — 1,055  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  441  In  health.  As  Dr.  Zigler 
comments: 

Where  there  wna  Headstart  there  wsa  tre- 
mendoxis  community  movement  in  recpect 
to  two  Important  instlttrtlons  which  be»r 
directly  upoo  the  lives  of  children  and  their 
funillea. 

The  controversial  Westtaghouse  report 
found  the  degree  of  parental  involvement 
and  approval  of  Headstart  to  be  signlD- 
cant,  and  thus  confirmed  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  program  extend  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  child  develop- 
ment center  Itself.  It  also  taught  us  more 
about  what  we  can  reasonably  expect 
from  a  short-term  summer  program,  and 
led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  full-year 
Headstart. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  learned  in  the  past  5  years  about  the 
needs  of  the  young  child,  and  the  poten- 
tial of  early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams to  meet  those  needs.  The  creation 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Child  Development  re- 
fleeted  our  recognition  that  Headstart 
programs  must  be  coordinated  with  other 
early  childhood  programs  if  they  are  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  real  breakthrough  In 


the  provision  ol  services  to  Insure  equal 
opportunity  to  the  Nations  children  be- 
fore they  are  crippled  by  the  effects  of 
poverty,  discrimination,  and  neglect.  And 
yet,  appropriations  for  Headstart  are 
threatened  by  drastic  cuts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  our  distingtilshed  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  recommendation  to  re- 
store the  $17.7  million  which  the  House 
has  cut  from  the  President's  Headstart 
request.  Even  tills  Increase  will  meet  the 
needs  of  only  31  percent  of  the  children 
who  could  benefit  from  Headstart  serv- 
ices. To  do  less  would  be  criminal. 

In  the  years  ahead,  however,  we  must 
set  our  sights  even  higher  If  we  are  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  which 
Headstart  has  taught  us.  We  csm  succeed 
in  developing  positive  programs  of  great 
impact,  but  these  efforts  »1U  not  be 
enough  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  full  fiscal  commitment  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  Nation's  dis- 
advantaged young  children. 


IMPENDINO  WINTER  FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  now  aware,  and  many  of  us  were 
warning  months  ago,  about  the  impend- 
ing crisis  of  a  winter  fuel  shortage. 

While  there  are.  admittedly,  a  number 
of  factors  behind  this  growing  problem, 
a  major  factor — and  the  least  excusable 
factor — Is  the  insistence  by  this  admin- 
istration of  maintaining  quotas  on  oil 
imports.  Especially  damaging  to  the  up- 
per Midwest  are  the  quotas  on  Canadian 
oil  without  which  our  own  refineries  can- 
not possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
factories,  and  other  institutions  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  In  fact,  the  administration 
last  spring  actually  cut  the  allowable  In- 
puts of  Canadian  crude  Into  this  district 
by  some  150,000  barrels  a  day, 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  In  Minne- 
sota Is  particularly  serious,  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  encouraged  by  the 
administration's  faint  hope  for  a  mild 
winter.  While  I.  too.  would  like  to  wish  a 
mild  winter  for  my  State,  this  is  not  cm 
occurrence  upon  which  I  care  to  place 
much  faith,  and  I  would  be  greatly  more 
encouraged  by  more  Canadian  oil  for  our 
refineries  and  by  more  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  our  consumers,  taxpayers,  and 
buslneases  who  will  pay  the  price  this 
winter  for  what  could  be  an  avoidable 
fuel  shortage. 

I  think  the  problem  was  particularly 
well  summarized  in  a  recent  editorial  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  dated  October  8, 
1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoiai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  MlnneapoUs  Btor,  Oct.  8.  lOTOI 
A  Wnana  Pun,  Smostaov 

Suildenly,  It  seems,  the  nation  faces  ttas 
prospect  of  a  winter  fuel  ibortage.  We  have 
the  assurances  or  Paul  W.  McCracken.  chair- 
man of  President  Nlron'3  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  that  "No  homes  this  winter 
are  going  to  be  without  fuel."  But  the  ad- 
mlAElon  that  some  Industries  may  have  to 
curtail  operations  occasionally  this  wlntar 
makes  those  assurances  shaky. 

The  American  people  will  he  Justified  In 
asking  how  a  nation  with  such  an  abundance 


of  energy  resources  could  reach  this  point. 
Whatever  system  we  have  for  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  the  people  obviously  Isnt 
working  the  way  It  should. 

Commeroe  Secrecary  Maurice  Stans  has  an- 
nounced the  nation  wlU  undertake  Its  first 
compreheirilve  study  of  the  nation's  mineral 
resources  since  1960;  another  government 
commission  currently  is  studying  energy  re- 
sources. We  can  hope  that  these  studies  will 
tell  us  what  the  reaourcee  are.  what  the 
needs  are  expected  to  be  for  a  speciaed  pe- 
riod and  what  steps  are  required  to  fill  thfl 
gap.  If  any— cnll  It  a  national  energy  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  hope  that 
the  minimal  Nixon  administration  response 
to  the  fuel  crljsls  will  be  adequate  and  do 
a3  Mccracken  urged  earlier — "pray  for  a  be- 
nign weatherman  this  winter." 

The  administration's  efforts  have  Included 
steps  to  speed  up  the  return  ol  coal  hopper 
cars,  establl^ment  of  a  joint  board  of  top 
officers  of  several  agencies  to  Identify  emer- 
gency problems  and  some  changes  in  the  oil 
Import  quota  regulations  which  have  been 
characterized  as  more  Important  as  a  symbol 
than  In  substance. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  there  la 
little  justification  for  Import  quotas;  with 
the  nation  facing  a  fuel  shortage,  they  are 
outrageous. 


A  DEBT  TO  OUR  PARENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  some 
of  our  young  people  arc  very  critical  of 
the  United  States.  To  them  it  seems  that 
everything  Is  wrong  with  the  world  and 
nothing  is  right.  They  blame  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents  for  creating  these 
problems  and  accuse  them  of  not  doing 
anything  to  solve  them. 

Recently,  in  a  graduation  speech.  Dr. 
Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  quoted  North- 
western University  Prof.  Bergen  Evans, 
who  had  gathered  some  important  facta 
about  today's  parents  and  grandparents. 
In  just  five  decades — 1919  to  1989 — 
these  people  have  Increased  our  life  ex- 
pectancy, cut  the  working  day,  and  vast- 
ly increased  per  capita  output.  They  have 
cured  diseases,  greatly  improved  the 
standard  of  living,  and  fought  three 
wars. 

Dr.  Walker's  speech  is  significant  in  % 
time  when  criticism  far  outweighs  grati- 
tude. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  September  11, 1969,  com- 
mencement address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXXI   Sous   RXlCMKAfiLC   PCOPLX 

823.  Dr.  ESnc  A.  Walker.  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  ipealting  to  a  grad- 
uating class: 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  Northwest- 
em  University  by  the  name  of  Bergen  Evans, 
a  radio  performer  known  to  your  parents,  got 
together  some  facts  about  these  two  genera- 
tions— your  parents  and  grandparents,  rd 
like  to  share  some  of  these  facts  with  you. 

These — your  parents  and  grandparents — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  five  decades — 
leiD-lSsg — have  by  their  work  increased 
your  life  expectancy  by  approximately  SO 
percent — who  while  cutting  the  working  day 
by  a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per 
capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you  a 
healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  epi- 
demics of  fiu,  typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measlea,  or  mumpa  that  they 
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Icuew  In  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  polio 
Is  no  longer  a  medical  lactor.  while  TB  Ifi  al- 
most unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  Uved  through  hletory's  greatest  de- 
preasion.  Many  oX  the^  people  know  what  It 
Is  to  be  poor,  what  It  l«  to  be  hungry  and 
cold-  And  because  ot  this,  they  determined 
thai  It  would  not  happen  to  you,  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have 
food  to  eat.  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nour- 
ish you,  a  warm  home,  better  schools  and 
greater  opportunities  to  succeed  than  they 
had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  taliest.  healthiest,  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably bC3t  looking  generation  to  Inhabit  the 
land. 

And  because  they  were  mnterlallBtlc,  you 
will  work  fewer  hours.  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

These  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  WOT.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  doUors  to  help  th^lr  former  en- 
emies reb\illd  their  homelends.  And  these  ore 
the  people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the 
United  Nations. 

It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations, who  through  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  fought  racial  dlscrlmtnatlon  at 
every  turn  to  begin  a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

They  built  thousanda  of  high  schools, 
trained  ond  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter t*achers.  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  very  real  posstbUlty  for 
millions  of  youngsters — where  once  It  waa 
only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  lew. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one— in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and 
In  fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  into  mo- 
tion new  laws  giving  conservation  new  mean- 
ing, and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your 
children  to  enjoy  fcr  generations  to  come. 

They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes — iilihough  you  will  probably  exceed 
them  in  this. 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things, 
they  have  bad  some  failures.  They  have  not 
yet  found  an  alternative  for  war.  nor  for 
racial  hatred.  Perhaps  you,  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class.  wtU  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force — 
BO  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  poUoe 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  otheta. 
But  they — those  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than 
in  any  previotis  era.  and  don*t  you  forget  It. 
And,  if  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progress  In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 


ADMINI8TRATION  AMBIGUITY 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Initial  optimism  which  surrounded  the 
President's  statement  of  bis  Vietnam 
peace  proposals  appears  to  be  fading 
rapidly.  At  first  reading  many  of  us. 
myself  included,  tended  to  interpret  the 
speech  as  evidence  of  greater  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  as 
possibly  signaling  the  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  achieve  a  "Korean  solu- 
tion" in  South  Vietnam.  Such  interpre- 
tations may  have  been,  in  large  part,  a 
reflection  of  our  long  frustrated  hopes. 

On  rereading  the  speech  one  Is  struck 
by  its  pervasive  ambiguity.  When  this 
ambiguity,  the  subtle  caveats,  and  the 
Interrelation  of  the  elements  of  the  pro- 


posal are  closely  examined,  little  basis 
remains  for  expecting  a  postitive  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi.  Furthermore,  it 
i^eems  apparent  that  this  new  plan  rep- 
resents a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  bargain  from  strength 
and  to  extract  unrealistic  concessions 
from  Hanoi. 

Last  Simday  the  Outlook  section  of 
the  Washington  Po^t  contained  an 
article  comparing  the  President's  pro- 
posal with  that  put  forward  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government,  formerly  the  NFL.  This 
article,  written  by  Leslie  H.  Gelb  and 
Morton  H.  Halperin,  former  ofiicials  of 
the  Deltn.>e  Depaitment.  is  the  best 
analysis  I  have  seen  to  date  of  the  re- 
spective negotiating  positions.  I  recom- 
mend that  Senators  give  it  their  close 
attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Reco.-io  foUow- 
ins  my  remarks. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  tlieir 
article  tlie  autliors  suggest  that  if  the 
United  States  were  prepared  to  agree 
to  annoimce  a  firm  deadline  for  complete 
^^Ithdrawal.  Hanoi's  agreement  could  be 
obtained  to  the  retiun  of  American 
prisoners  and  to  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  Under  these  conditions  they 
believe  that  a  cease-fire  and  an  agree- 
ment to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  during  the  withdrawal 
period  might  also  be  po&.<=lble. 

The  key  to  such  a  settlement,  Is  of 
course,  the  President's  willingness  to 
consider  announcing  a  date  for  complete 
VB.  vrtthdrawaL  Although  the  adminis- 
tration lias  thtis  far  refused  to  explore 
what  Hanoi  might  be  willing  to  do  in 
return  for  such  a  commitment,  the 
American  public  is  being  led  to  believe 
that  total  withdrawal  Is  the  administra- 
tion's goal. 

Dr.  Gelb  and  Or.  Halperin  have.  In 
tny  opinion,  drawn  precisely  the  right 
conclufdons  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  point: 

If  the  administration  Indeed  has  a  secret 
plan  for  total  withdrawal  anyway,  it  has  every 
reason  to  go  this  route.  The  alternative  U 
another  two  years  of  American  casualties, 
destruction  in  Vietnam  and  the  languishing 
of  American  t>oys  in  Vietnamese  prisons.  And 
In  ihe  end.  we  might  find  that  we  had  to- 
tally withdrawn  without  even  getting  our 
prisoners  back.  If  we  do  plan  tc  be  out  by 
1973.  we  will  at  some  point  want  to  negoti- 
ate certain  minimum  condlUona.  The  time 
to  do  that  Is  now. 

The  administration  ought  to  answer 
this  reasoning.  Ambiguous  statements 
and  goals  do  not  suffice  as  answers  to 
tlK>6e  who  demand  to  know  why  addi- 
tional American  hves  should  be  sacri- 
ficed In  Vietnam  or  why  American 
servicemen  should  remain  In  North  Viet- 
namese prisons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Two  "Orrats"  on  Viethau  Axx  Stzll 

Faa  Apaxt 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Halperin) 

Hopes  for  a  political  settlement  In  Viet- 
nam have  once  more  been  raised.  President 
Nixon  has  Just  presented  a  five-point  plan. 
Three  weeks  earlier  Ume.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh, 
chief  delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  (formerly  the  NPL),  pre- 
sented an  eight-point  plan.  The  two  plans 


suggest  that  both  sides  ore  seriously  mter- 
ested  in  ending  Che  war.  The  contraai  In  the 
plans  shows  that  they  remain  far  apart. 

The  f*arU  peace  talks  have  been  dead- 
locked for  almost  two  yeara.  Neither  our  side 
nor  the  Communist  side  bos  become  strong 
enough  In  Indochina  to  force  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Paris.  WhUe  the  U.S. -Saigon 
position  has  been  stxeagthened  mUitarUy  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamose  CommunlaU 
have  reinforced  their  hold  on  Loos  and  in- 
creased their  pressure  on  Cambodia.  The 
Saigon  government  haa  not  been  able  to 
broaden  its  political  support.  The  Commu- 
nist pollilcal  organization  remains  intact  IQ 
South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  strategy  of  Vict- 
namisatlon  continues  to  ccnfronc  Hanoi's 
strategy  of  de-AmerlcAnl£atlon  through 
waiting  and  pressuring. 

Stalemate  lq  Indochina  has  been  reflected 
by  stalenute  m  Paru.  The  United  Staies  and 
Saigon  iiave  been  insisting  on  two  points: 
"free  elections"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saigon  regime  or  "free  decision"  by  groups 
including  tb«  Saigon  regime  and  mutual 
troop  withdrawals.  Hanoi  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  have  been  insist- 
ing en  two  contrary  points;  free  elections 
run  by  au  imposed  coautlon  government  and 
total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  CS. 
and  Allied  troops. 

Has  either  side  moved  elgnificantly  from 
these  positions?  What  are  the  real  optloni 
open  to  the  Dnited  States? 

David  Bruce,  the  chief  American  negotia- 
tor in  Paris,  colled  the  Blnh  statement  "new 
wine  m  old  bottles."  It  is  possible  that  the 
statement  contains  Uttle  that  is  new.  Th« 
Communiata  themselves  refer  to  it  as  on 
"elaboration"  on  their  10  point  program  of 
May,  1069.  It  could  also  be  interpreted  as 
hardening  of  their  old  position.  They  make 
a  new  demand  for  ending  Vletnomlzatlon 
and  now  specifically  exclude  Thieu,  Ky  and 
Prime  Minister  Ehiem  from  the  future  ooaU- 
tlon  government.  But  the  bottle  does  con- 
tain a  lot  of  new  wine,  and  the  brew  does 
taste  dlflerently. 

The  concoction  seems  to  be  this:  (a)  If 
the  D.S.  Is  prepared  to  announce  a  date  by 
which  oU  our  forces  wUl  l>e  withdrawn,  con- 
cessions can  be  mode  on  other  issues;  and 
(b)  since  political  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  the 
Dnited  States  need  not  agree  in  Parts  to 
dump  the  present  Saigon  regime. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  the  two  previ- 
ous priorities  involving  US.  withdrawal  end 
an  American -inspired  coalition  government, 
the  one  remaining  critical  priority  la  for  a 
specified  full  withdrawal  date. 

The  key  point  in  Mme.  Bmh's  words  Is 
thot  the  United  States  must  "declare  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  ita  trooi» 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  m 
the  U.S.  camp  by  June  30,  1971."  There  is 
reason  to  believe  this  end  point  Is  negotiable. 
Last  EKtcembcr,  Eonol  was  calling  for  full 
withdrawal  tn  six  months.  At  the  same  time, 
one  of  Hanoi's  Degotlatloni  said  that  the 
important  thing  was  that  the  United  States 
"must  accept  the  principle  of  withdrawal, 
then  put  It  Into  practice."  Now,  It  is  espe- 
claUy  worth  noting  that  Mme.  Blnh  did  not 
use  the  word  "unconditional." 

What  does  the  Communist  side  propose  to 
give  the  United  States  In  return  for  this 
withdrawal  announoement? 

With  respect  to  the  safety  of  our  men, 
they  "will  refrain  from  attacking  tb«  with- 
drawing troops."  This  point  seems  small  and 
obvoiuB  now.  but  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  administration  offlclols  were  maintain- 
ing that  the  OcNnmunLsta  would  never  give 
such  a  pledge. 

With  tmpeci.  to  our  POWs,  the  Commu- 
nists will  engage  at  once  tn  dlseusalonB  on 
"the  question  of  releasing  captured  mlUtary 
men."  This  is  etlU  vague,  but  It  is  also  an 
Improvement  on  their  old  stand.  The  old  ten- 
poiat  program  spoke  of  POWs  as  something 
"to  resolve  (in]  the  aftermath  of  the  war." 
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With  respect  to  the  fighting  In  the  South. 
they  Introduce  the  entirely  new  element  of 
a  ce«6e-fire  After  everything  else  U  signed 
uid  sealed,  "the  parties  will  Implement  the 
modalities  that  will  have  been  laid  down  for 
a  cease-flre  In  South  Vietnam."  Talks  on  this 
question,  then,  can  begin  right  away.  Execu- 
tion wUl  have  to  wait.  The  message  Is  silent 
on  the  "standstlU"  aspect  of  a  ceaae-flre. 

With  respect  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  they 
repeat  tbelr  usual  language  about  "re- 
spect ( ingj  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
neutrality  and  territorial  integrity  of  these 
two  countries."  This  oould  be  read  as  gambit 
to  provide  ua  with  assurances  that  they  will 
not  aeek  to  exploit  our  withdrawal  and  em- 
barrass us  by  a  quick  Indochina  takeover. 

The  Blnh  statement  reiterates  a  number 
of  other  well-worn  but  Imporuuit  points!  no 
reprisals  in  South  Vietnam,  a  foreign  policy 
of  neutrality  for  the  new  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  reunlflcatlon  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  "step  by  step  .  .  .  without 
coercion.  .  .  ."  These  may  seem  like  small 
matters,  but  In  fact  they  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  complexion  of  any  overall  final 
settlement. 

The  main  concession,  however.  Is  that  the 
Communl-'sts  now  seem  to  be  disconnecting 
the  above  package  from  political  demands. 
They  are  no  longer  demanding  that  Wash- 
ington collude  with  them  to  Impoee  a  coali- 
tion govemmrnt  in  South  Vietnam.  Such 
political  matters,  they  apparently  suggest. 
are  to  be  left  to  negotiations  among  the 
Vietnamese. 

They  still  want  a  coalition  government. 
Tbey  say  It  will  Include  "members  of  the 
present  Saigon  administration,  except  Tbieu. 
Ky  and  Kblem."  They  still  insist  that  only 
such  a  government  can  "organize  general 
elections  *'  But.  thete  are  issues  for  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  to  decide  after  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  announcement. 

President  Nixon's  new  plnn  did  not  respond 
specincally  to  the  new  Communist  poelt4on. 
Instead.  It  presented  aome  new  wine  of  Its 
own 

The  keystone  of  the  Prenldent't  proposal 
Is  a  call  for  an  Indochina -wide  c«ase*flre  In 
place  with  Intematlonxl  sup«rvlilon  and 
without  increaa—  In  outside  fnrcea  on  either 
side  Our  own  Kovernment  and  probably  the 
Laos  govvmment  were  certainly  sincere  tn 
thU  prupostl  Aa  fur  Thlvu.  Ky  and  Xxtn  Nol 
In  CamiwKJia.  tbelr  sincerity  is  hard  to  take 
f'V  cmnted  Tlieir  agtvemetit  to  llils  proptvaJ 
was  UHely  baved  on  Um  aMumptUxi  thai 
N*»)>4  wi'Utd  IMver  ecevtH  It 

War*  Lob  IM  «•  anaiif  a  alanAMitl  eeM*. 
nr«  *1ih  ihv  M«««h  VleinantM*  Ii  w*>ul4 
meaa  eucriflii  Omuwwui  r<*tiiml  '*f  mn>« 
»f  C*a«titai4ta  T^elM  aM  Kr  n\\»u\  mmusIIv 
a/esyi  «  •«ai»4>*iUI  laa  ■-«>•  ir  uii*  >*«•««• 
■etekUekiaf  iliew  »»i>i«n»iifad  rl«r)M  m  all 
ilw    i<iMMMe4    liamto^<    *A    ^mtKh    «^it*Am 

B«t  If  tUB  •««  N>  mmtmtm  i«  «*<«*i«  »• 

W*ai    uiiM'«^l«lB«  In  llaiiM 
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on  mutual  withdrawal.  This  poaltlon.  then, 
does  not  meet  Hanoi's  key  demand  that  the 
United  States  accept  the  principle  of  a  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  by  a  fixed  date. 

The  third  major  element  In  the  President's 
speech  relates  to  a  political  settlement.  It 
makes  clear  the  President's  wlUlngneas  to 
accept  a  settlement  worked  out  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  and  one  that  reflects  "the 
existing  relationship  of  political  forces." 

This  would  be  fine  if  the  Vietnamese  were 
prepared  to  agree  among  themselves.  But 
the  Communists  continue  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  Thleu-Ky,  let  alone  settle  with  them. 
And  Thleu-Ky  are  not  likely  to  compromise 
OS  long  as  they  are  assured  of  a  continuing 
D5.  military  presence  m  the  absence  of  a 
settlement. 

President  Nixon's  discussion  of  a  political 
settlement  also  reaffirms  his  old  position  on 
free  *  'ectloiis.  This  cannot  be  acceptable  to 
the  Communists  as  long  as  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment remains  In  power.  The  Communlsu 
are  highly  unlikely  to  risk  their  lives  by 
coming  out  In  the  open  and  campaigning. 

In  sum.  the  priorities  of  the  two  peace 
plans  remain  far  apart.  The  Vletnameae  Com- 
munists insist  on  beginning  with  an  an- 
notmcement  of  a  unilateral  VS.  withdrawal 
by  a  fixed  date  and  ending  with  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  working  out  a  political 
settlement  and  a  cease-fire.  The  United 
States  Insists  on  starting  with  a  ceasefire  and 
a  political  settlement  and  only  then  agree- 
ing on  a  mutual  withdrawal  time  table.  The 
key  to  bridging  these  differences  Ilea  In  what 
the  United  States  Intends  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  a  political  settlement. 

If  the  administration  Indeed  has  a  secret 
Dlan  for  total  withdrawal  anyway,  it  has 
every  reason  to  go  this  route.  The  alternative 
is  another  two  yean  of  American  casualtlea. 
destruction  In  Vietnam  and  the  languishing 
of  American  boys  In  Vietnamese  prisons.  And 
In  the  end.  we  might  find  that  we  had  totally 
withdrawn  without  even  getting  our  pris- 
oners back.  If  we  do  plan  to  be  out  by  1072. 
we  will  at  some  point  want  to  negotiate  cer- 
tain minimum  conditions  The  time  to  do 
that  la  now. 

The  President's  position  on  "Vletnamtxa- 
tloo."  that  la,  our  withdrawals  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  aettleaaeni.  remains  unclear.  Od 
the  record.  Mr  NIsdd  states  that  the  United 
Stale*  will  withdraw  only  tu  the  eitent  ibai 
SaJfOQ  can  nil  the  ftp  u*  ^ain  r^franted 
tnm  VVMI  suggesting  that  there  «>>utd  b« 
any  Aiatrleen  wt*hdrawmlj  hsr^od  the  reduc- 
11«*A  lo  SM.OOO  bj  iisit  ii|inug  prevt(«UAly  an- 
M<Min«««  aiWI  aimply  ruaiiiisj 
rwo-vmsoi  awtiMjM 

0«  in*  o«iMr  |MA«  «%M  flMw  lo  be  la- 
i^leetf  laaM  eu^giM  iftM  IM  rresKeai  ua- 
4m9^^m4»  Um  #amv«M  ^iiia»l  realliiaa  aM4 
vtu  M*«  mm^  it  ^  bM  kmmnmm  >■!■■  m«i 
»<  rMKMM  by  W>*s»»se.  I9T»  tl  %lw  lbwl< 
4MI  4ms  b«**  •  isiw  Mmi  9m  mma^tmm 
•HXraabl  anbotti  a  na^4i«i«4  mfimmm% 


We  should  also  Insist  on  an  tinderst&ndlng 
that  our  troops  will  not  be  attacked. 

Beyond  these  two  minimal  conditions, 
which  Hanoi  has  suggested  are  acceptable, 
there  are  a  number  of  possibilities.  The 
United  States  might  insist  on  an  agreement 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia while  we  were  withdrawing.  A  cease* 
fire  during  this  period  is  another  possibility. 

Hanoi's  reaction  to  these  various  possi- 
bilities la  difficult  to  predict,  and  we  need 
not  put  forward  only  those  alternatives  that 
Hanoi  Is  ready  to  accept.  Its  new  eight-point 
plan,  however,  could  open  the  way  to  serious 
negotiations  on  conditions  that  would  follow 
an  American  announcement  of  a  withdrawal 
deadline.  We  can  follow  this  route  only  If  we 
are  prepared,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
commit  ourselves  to  withdraw. 

TWO   CHOICES   OPXN 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  course? 
The  administration  has  asserted  that  an- 
nouncing a  firm  timetable  would  remove 
Hanoi's  incentive  to  negotiate.  However,  tm.- 
der  this  proposal  we  would  be  negotiating 
precisely  on  the  conditions  of  our  withdrawal. 
Hanoi  will  have  every  Incentive  to  negotiate. 

More  serious  objections  arise  If  the  admin- 
istration In  fact  has  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing all  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  President 
means  what  he  says,  we  will  have  American 
forces  numbering  perhaps  50.000,  perhaps 
200.000,  In  Vietnam  indefinitely,  propping  up 
the  current  Saigon  regime. 

This  Is  sometimes  described  aa  the  Korean 
solution,  but  It  will  differ  In  important  ways 
from  the  situation  in  Korea.  There  will  be  no 
armistice  aa  there  is  in  Korea.  The  fighting 
win  continue  and  Americans  will  continue  to 
die  and  be  wounded.  The  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam win  continue.  American  soldiers  wilt 
remain  in  Hanoi's  prisons. 

Moreover.  Hanoi  might  well  step  up  the 
level  of  fighting  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States  to  withdraw.  The  President  has  warned 
that  he  would  respond  by  escalating  the  war. 
^M  long  as  any  Amerlrsn  forces  remain  In 
Vietnam,  the  danger  of  escalation  and 
rounter  e^calailon  will  be  prseent. 

In  the  end,  the  real  options  open  to  the 
Pre«ident  come  down  lo  these  two  simple 
rhnlree 

I  Commit  oiirsalTes  to  a  ttrm  withdrawal 
dale  securing  the  release  ot  our  priaociers  sM 
whatever  other  (•rms  wr  rati  gel.  thereby 
•-reatlnff  ths  roniiitinii  r<>«  •  i^iiii'al  settle* 
nwn(  anw-Df  ib*  Vietnafiir>e  tr  Ibaao  bs^- 
tlatkm*  fall  a*  •ill  he**  UM  b*hltk«  s  l»r«e 
veil-equipped  n«>Mlh  VtetlMme**  army  ehlrh 

•nuM  r*f  Aur  '««tihMiii«  •'•ttoMU  •a4  mixx- 
<arf  atiii^vri  b*ii  wbtcb  might  •«•«  be  able 
•••  4»reAd  Mseir 

1  Keep  a  reetdMaJ  A*»*<i#«m  t««^  ia1>. 
(tlielf  M  bMMb  VleMMSH  smmMm«  >be  t^sr- 
ittal  irf  aa  and  OlflMllw«l*«  t^^mm  b«l  eflb 
-•-nimving  4M*«t#ttte  f«*Ma"»«^  t><  Vtoii»sm 
tbe  brtMlM  -r   -«4r  ^i.  i 

b  ••  b  ail  «M  lb*  4 

T^  vtble  lb*  •^b^  I 
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knowledge  to  be  a  dlfBcult  area  affecting 
the  foundations  of  our  political  process. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
our  elections  fnore  fair  and  more  com- 
petitive. However,  more  fundamentally 
this  reform  measure  Is  a  vital  link  In 
our  attempt  to  build  a  firm  base  for  our 
political  Institutions  and  to  restore  re- 
spect for  our  political  process  which  is 
the  object  of  so  much  concern  tmd  cyni- 
cism. 

The  measure  represents  a  good  begin- 
ning at  placing  the  emphasis  in  political 
campaigns  on  individuals  rather  than  on 
money. 

Tbe  President  claims  that  the  bill  plugs 
only  one  hole  in  a  sieve.  But  he  knows  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us  that  more  and  more, 
both  candidates  and  political  strategists 
mold  their  campaigns  around  the  use  of 
television.  As  tJie  late  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  manager  once  put  It, 
"the  picture  tube  Is  where  the  ball  game 
is  won  or  lost." 

A  recent  poll  by  Roper  reveals  that 
65  percent  of  the  people  view  TV  as  the 
major  source  of  news  about  national 
candidates.  This  bill  would  make  access 
to  television  more  equitable  and  fair  to 
candidates  of  differing  means. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
started  the  fall  with  a  cash  surplus  of 
$1^/2  million  while  the  Democratic 
Party  had  a  deflclt  of  over  S9  million. 
Could  these  facts  have  something  to  do 
*1th  the  President's  veto? 

President  Nixon  also  gives  us  an  early 
warning  that  he  will  again  refuse  to  de- 
bate his  opponent  In  1B72. 

The  New  York  Times  termed  the  veto 
a  "transparent  and  deplorable  act  of 
partisanship"  and  his  reasons  are  both 
"glib  and  conlradtclory." 

We  have  only  one  way  to  respond — by 
ovrrrldlni  this  veto. 


CABK    AOAINrr    THE    COMMIHXON 

ON  oBomtmr  and  poRNooRAPirY 

Mr  DOLB  Mr  rr«itdrttl.  Usl  m^fk 
ratlibiUf  OOTMral  Wlnian  M  Blount 
•MM  hta  wlee  in  tlM  gliwli  trlUrtsfn 
or   Uw   rvpnn   of  Pnat^mH   Johtwotia 

CVuniiilastoHi   nn  nbwntir   aiMl 
rai'hy    tn  a  a|*eevh  tn  the  Nsi 
•toUan  of  r— lw>Oi<w%  Ml 

»  mt  IMt  OboM  f«M*liMM«  OMtti  t  Nov* 


strength;  that  we  are  not  a  country  walling 
for  a  truce.  We  are  not  suing  for  peace.  We 
are  deeJlng  frcm  a  position  of  strengtii.  Just 
ss  we  have  in  the  Middle  East. 

But,  as  President  NLxon  said  In  bis  visit 
to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  best  use  of  American 
power  Is  when  it  can  t>e  used  to  bring  peace. 
That  Is  what  our  goal  Is,  and  that  Is  what 
we  have  done. 

Haoot  knows  that  we  are  not  a  Nation  on 
our  knees:  but  the  President  has  made  clear, 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  a  Nation  tired  oS 
killing,  a  Nation  tired  of  burying  our  chil- 
dren, and  a  Nation  seeking  In  good  faith 
for  a  meaningful  truce. 

For  despite  what  the  critics  say,  we  are  not 
a  nation  that  glories  In  war;  we  know,  as 
Remarque  said,  that  death  is  not  an  adven- 
ture to  those  who  stand  face  to  face  wltti  It. 
But-  let  It  be  clear  that  we  are  not  now.  nor 
will  we  be.  a  weak  country.  It  Is  In  our  In- 
terests to  have  peace,  but  It  Is  also  In  tbe 
Interests  of  Hanoi  to  have  peace — for  If  they 
reject  It  now,  they  may  consign  themselves 
to  years  and  years  of  war. 

President  Nixon's  actions  In  Cambodia 
showed  that  we  are  not  a  fearful  Nation; 
his  actions  last  night  show  that  we  are  not 
a  hateful  Nation. 

President  Nixon  Is  a  man  of  peace,  a  man 
whose  deepest  feelings  for  peace  were  so 
eloquently  expressed  recently  in  Ireland: 
"The  United  States  of  America,  and  Its  Presi- 
dent, want  nothing  more  in  this  last  tlilrd 
of  the  aoth  century  than  to  develop  policies 
that  win  make  It  possible  for  the  world  to 
h<Lve  what  it  ha-s  not  had  for  all  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  that  Is,  a  full  generation  of  peace." 

Let  Americans  Join  a-lth  the  President  In 
his  mutative  In  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
this  evening.  I  have  been  doing  a  good  bit  of 
!>penklng  recently,  and  as  November  grows 
near  and  the  elections  draw  near  I'm  start- 
ing to  feel  more  and  more  combative,  and 
now  thst  we've  got  policies  out  of  the  Post 
Oficc.  there  Isn't  anything  t  can  do  about 
it  I'm  sure  my  rentleMness  Is  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils-  in  fact.  I  know  It  u,  becauae  from 
all  I've  obaerred  when  there  whs  contest 
lietween  the  requirements  o|  poaul  aervtcs 
sud  the  requiremenu  of  political  aervlos.  the 
pa*l4l  servlr*  ttMik  a  hsrh  sett 

As  jruu  knrt*  *he  Uw  ssempis  tlk*  Post- 
miuirr  Oenersl  «)<d  Um  precidenilal  a^- 
fH.tHi«»«  who  Oeterntiue  nation*)  pi>li#T  fmrn 
theM  re«<rt<'tl<if>«  "f  %tv  Hoi'h  A^  t  aitO  It 
Its*  oevfi  IN*  'ti«i>«n  in  ii*e  ^a*!  fee  |m«i- 
»NltMta  ifi  ihew  p»«itMf*«  I't  o^rtiri^te  rallf 
in  r««w«iiM*  un  k«i>*ir  ut  ineu  pur^f  tmti^- 


l««4  o^lMA  Um  AMMiii  Mi4  I 


B*j|    ^t'm-m   -*    ilkM    44wlO»**r»ltaei^  e# 
i.«w  *«  »e— e  the  l«i>*  seelaffr*  ««(  p»^i 

Cllto**  t«i«i  IM  ^««sl  ftsre 
•  «■••  4t^*tmm4  w«ia  *h» 

•t-a  4^  ^silOii  ■  •  •«ll 


United  States  Postal  Service  sbould  be  held 
here  In  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Is  the  cradle  of  Liberty—the 
birthplace  of  ihose  freedoms  wblch  created 
and  which  have  sustained  the  oldest  Re> 
public  in  the  world.  Other  nations  have  been 
astonished  by  our  capacity  to  combine  free- 
dom and  power,  freedom  and  strength,  free- 
dom and  greatness.  Other  nations  have  tried 
to  copy  us,  but  few  have  succeeded,  because 
few  have  been  able  to  duplicate  the  balsuice 
between  personal  freedom  and  civic  sensl* 
tlvlty  which  has  permitted  America  to  tread 
the  fine  line  between  liberty  and  license  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  and  not  step  over 
the  line. 

Some  nations  have  looked  for  the  strength 
of  America  In  our  defense  budget.  It  Isnt 
there. 

Some  have  seen  that  strength  in  our  econ- 
omy— In  our  gross  national  product,  but  they 
also  misread  America. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  de  Toqut- 
viUe  said  America  was  great  because  she  was 
good,  but  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  Judgment 
we  can  make  of  ourselves  today  without 
risking  tbe  smug  self-satisfaction  that  leads 
to  stagnation. 

I'm  not  a  political  philosopher  but  t  think 
It  is  close  enough  to  the  mark  to  say  that  we 
are  great  because  we  keep  our  freedoms  in 
good  repair — we  use  them  constantly  in  the 
service  of  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  com- 
mon good,  and  In  the  constant  search  for 
what  may  be.  In  fact,  the  common  good. 
The  process  Is  ongoing,  and  so  long  as  it  goes 
on,  we  will  be  a  great  people. 

But  It  goes  on  in  the  service  of  certain 
values.  The  conflict  is  not  an  end  in  itself — 
It  is  a  process  designed  to  maxlnilEe  certain 
values  about  which  we  have  no  dispute. 
And  If  we  are  reduced  to  debating  tbcss 
values,  to  debating  whether  these  values  have 
merit— whether  they  are  desirable — then  1 
think  we  arc  in  some  difficulty. 

Today,  ws  are  engaged— whether  we  choose 
to  be  or  not — In  Just  such  a  detMte  We  are 
asked  to  place  a  price  ta#  on  human  dignltv 
and  then  to  determine  tf  the  price  !■  worth 
peinng 

It  aeems  tA  me  thst  this  is  the  nature  of 
the  itebste  over  pnmagraphy  "nils  Is  the 
iMue  Oenrved  by  the  repnn  )aM  weafe  of  Pr«e< 
Utent  JohUMm's  (Vimmualnn  no  Otoarealtf 
and  ^nnn^nphy 

The    f%nm\    UM*    «•*>   year*   and   a«Ml   t*« 
Mtiunn  Oittiars    aoo  I  tiunb  ••  sImiiM  reai' 
sMsf   IW   dMlii 
*    Mia*  all  • 

|i  to  af  pa#«i»islar  n  ossrii  to  rms  s*d  mm 


Umb    t  OBMt  iMofe  «e  Ml    i« 


>Of  tiM  I 

Mr   ^OiMNii  I  aat  wmmvmtmm  eon 
■out  %h^%  fmmmtum  fMiwiol  MaiMM** 

•  to  PtiMlM  in  l»M  nmn%\ 


TWf*  MVIM  M  HislostMn  Uio  iiiiioifce     •*•< 
*wo  or»>wl  to  W  f0^mm^  uk  tM  Hi  mm      H 


>'«  auiL/iiwj   0>ftj«j 


rm     luttvws. 
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iU».  Headitart  parents  and  teachers  the  provipon  ol  services  U,  Insure  eQual  '^.^'^^J^^l  '^^^'^%„'°^%",TS^,^fii 
have  struggled  and  succeeded  m  proving  opportunity  to  the  Natlon-s  children  be-  ^„^""  ;';^f  t"  th.  pLple  obviou^y  l«i-t 
that  funds  for  early  child  development  lore  they  are  crippled  by  the  enecta  of  ^^^^  ^^  „„,  ^  buouiu. 
can  make  a  difference.  How.  then,  can  poverty,  discrimination,  and  neglect.  And  commerce  Secreiory  Maurice  suns  lias  an- 
we  justify  a  reduced  commitment  at  this  yet,  appropriation.'!  for  Headstart  are  nounccJ  the  nation  will  undertake  its  flret 
Hine?  threatened  by  drastic  cuts.  cumpreheniive  siurty  ol  tiie  uation'-s  nimeral 

When  Headstart  was  launched  5  years  I  uige  my  coUeagucs  to  join  with  me  In  re3ources  .siuce  laso;  auu-her  goverument 
aso  itT  founders  envisioned  a  comprc-  supporUng  our  distinguished  Approprla-  commi^ston  curreiuly  s  «"dymg  ^""CT je- 
hrnkh"^  t^^r^  whichwoufd  mee't  a  tionsCommittee-s  recommendation  tore-  ^^^«l^.^^^^,^r^^:,l^^':^'lTrZ 
mulUtude  of  Interrelated  needs  Dn-  store  the  S17.7  milUon  which  the  House  '^'jj^";,* "/.y.Vl^  ,,  ^e  tor  a  specifled  pe- 
fortimatelv,  initial  evaluations  of  the  has  cut  from  the  President  s  Headstart  ^.^^^  ^^j  ^.j^^j  ^^^^  „g  required  to  811  the 
results  emphasized  cognitive  and  IQ  request.  Even  this  Increase  will  meet  the  g,p  ,(  ^„v  _c..,n  it  u  nauunol  enr rjy  plan, 
gains  to  the  exclusion  of  manv  other  needs  of  only  31  percent  of  the  children  m  lae  meantime,  we  Hue  tc  hope  that 
asDccL^  of  the  program  and  it  is  on  this  who  could  benefit  from  Headstart  serv-  the  minimal  Nixon  admlnLnration  respond 
bisL  Ihat  Headstart  has   been  largely     ices.  To  do  less  would  be  criminal.  to  the  luel  crisis  will  Bo  adequoie  and  do 

JJ^ged  M  we  have  begun  to  define  cur  In  the  years  ahead  however,  we  must  -^^^-^'.^Tn'th  3"^'  n«r.S"^  '"  '  "" 
goal.=  more  realisticaUy.  however.  It  has  set  our  sights  even  higher  if  we  are  to  ""^  *„d^,„,5,„ti„n.s  elTorts  have  mciuded 
become  clear  that  some  cf  Headsttarfs  talce  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  which  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  return  of  coal  hopper 
most  significant  acliievements  have  oc-  Headstart  has  taught  us.  We  can  succeed  ,,^^5  establishment  ol  a  Joint  board  of  top 
curred  in  other  areas.  In  health  rare,  for  In  developing  positive  programs  of  great  oncers  ol  aeTerai  agencies  to  identity  emer- 
instance  a  studv  by  the  Bureau  cf  the  Unpact,  but  these  efforts  wiU  not  be  gency  problems  and  some  changes  in  the  oil 
Census  revealed  that  more  than  30  per-  enough  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  import  quota  regtUatlcns  which  have  been 
cent  of  the  children  enrolled  m  both  sum-  the  full  fiscal  commitment  required  to  char..cteri^ed  as  more  important ...  a  symbol 
mer  and  full-year  Headstart  programs  in  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  Nation's  dis-  *''^^ii2,-''°^Ji,°Y' cixeumst.ince=,  there  lo 
1968     received    medical     examinations     advantaged  young  children.  ^^j,^  justiflcaiicn  for  import  quot^is;  witn 

through  Headstart.  These  examinations  ^^^^^_^^_  ^^^  nation  facing  a  fuel  Ehortagc,  they  ar« 

revealed  a  health  problem  in  3S  percent  ni.ropvnrN!n  wintpp  pttft,  outrageous. 

of  the  children  in  fuU-year  programs  and  »IPEND^a  WnmiR  FDEL  

In  43  percent  of  the  children  in  summer  atiuttiAor, 

programs.  According  to  responses  sent         Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  A  DEBT  TO  OUR  PARENTS 

to  the  parents  of  children  with  health  us  are  now  aware,  and  many  of  us  were  ^^^  DOLE  Mr  President,  todav,  some 
problems.  85  percent  of  those  in  full-year  warning  months  ago,  about  the  Impend-  ^^  ^^  young  people  are  very  critical  of 
programs  and  73  percent  of  those  hi  sum-     mg  crisis  of  a  winter  fuel  shortage.  ^^  united  States  To  them  it  seems  that 

mer  programs  received  treatment.  While  there  are,  admittedly,  a  number     gygrythins  is  wrong  with  the  world  and 

The  recenUy  released  Klrschner  re-     of  factors  behind  this  growing  problem,     _.,u;n„  i.  right  They  blame  their  par- 
port-A  National  Survey  of  the  Impacts     a  major  factor-and  the  least  excusable  '^  grandparents  for  creating  these 

of  Headstart  Centers  on  Community  In-  factor-is  the  insistence  by  this  admin-  problems  and  accuse  them  of  not  doing 
Btitutlons— reveals  yet  another  role  of  istration  of  maintaining  quotas  on  oU  Q-^hin-'  to  solve  them 
Headstart  as  a  change  agent  which  has  i.-nports.  Especially  damaging  to  the  up-  ^cenuv  in  a  graduation  speech.  Dr. 
ptoyed  a  key  part  In  influencing  local  per  Midwest  are  the  quotas  on  Canadian  ^  l  T^'aUjer  president  of  Pennsyl- 
insUtutions  to  become  more  responsive  oil  without  which  our  own  refineries  can-  ,,^j,„  state  Uiiiverslty  quoted  North- 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  According  to  the  not  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools,  ^p^t^™  oniversltv  Prof  Bergen  Evans, 
new  Director  of  the  OfUce  of  Child  De-  factories,  and  other  Institutions  for  re-  „ho  had  gathered  some  Important  facte 
velopment.  Dr.  Edward  Zigler.  this  study     sidual  fuel  oU.  In  fact,  the  administration     rSr„t  ^av^  pareiUs  and  grandparents. 

is  "one  of  the  most  important  social     last  spring  actually  cut  the  allowable  in-     °^    .^^^   g-J.^  decades 1919   to    1969— 

documents  of  the  past  decade."  The  re-  puts  of  Canadian  crude  Into  this  district  ,^^^  people  have  increased  our  life  ex- 
port surveyed  58  communities  having  by  some  150.000  barrels  a  day.  nectancy  cut  the  working  day,  and  vast- 
Headstart  and  seven  comparison  commu-  Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Minne-  ly  increased  per  capita  output.  They  have 
niUes  not  having  Headstart.  and  the  Im-  sola  is  particularly  serious,  and  I  must  '^a  diseastt  greatly  improved  the 
pact  of  the  program  was  found  to  be  admit  that  I  am  not  encouraged  by  the  standard  of  llTlnu  and  fought  three 
tremendous— 1.496  InstltuUonal  changes  admlntstraOon's  fnlnt  hope  for  a  mild  rf!i°^™  °'  ^^-  '""B"i. 
were  Identified— 1,055  in  the  field  of  edu-  winter.  While  I,  too,  would  Ifte  to  wish  a  ■  ,in-.,v.r.s  soeecW  is  significant  In  a 
caUon.  and  441  In  health.  As  Dr.  Zigler  mUd  winter  for  my  State  this  Ks  not  an  ■^,^^^  crltlcSra  far  outweighs  graU- 
comments:  occurrence  upon  which  I  care  to  place  ^^^^  j  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
Where  there  wM  He»dstart  there  wu  tre-  much  faith,  and  I  would  bc  greatly  more  j^.^^  ,^g  Seotcmber  11. 1969.  com- 
mendous  community  movement  In  re«pect  encouraged  by  more  Canadian  oil  for  OUT  _,._„„,„[  addrMs  bc  printed  to  the 
to  two  important  Institutions  which  bear  refineries  and  by  more  sensiUvlty  to  the  „„fr„"'  anaresa  ut  piuiLcu  m 
directly  upon  the  Uves  of  chudren  and  their  needs  of  our  consumers,  taxpayers,  and  "'^cord.  ,_ ,  ,,  ^. 
famm«i.  businesses  who  will  pay  the  price  this  '"'"« ^clj^  °;L  i",  S1;?>f  o^^!f 
The  controversial  Westtoghouse  report  winter  for  what  could  be  an  avoidable  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
found  the  degree  of  parental  tovolvement     fuel  shortage.                                                 "^  loiiows. 

and  approval  of  Headstart  to  be  slgnlfl-         1  think  the  problem  was  particularly  Mnr  Bom  rmaekabui  Peopi.. 

cant  and  thus  confirmed  that  the  bene-  well  summarized  to  a  recent  editorial  of  923.  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker.  President  of  Penn- 
ficlai  effects  of  the  program  extend  far     the  MlnneapoUs  Star,  dated  October  8.     Bylvania  state  university  speaking  to  a  gmd- 

hevnnd  the  confines  of  the  child  develop-     1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this     uaung  class:  ^^^^ 

m™tce^tIr?l!S;it.i;oUugMusmo?e     editorial  be  prtated  in  the  RkCOHD  er?°^nTv"e?,u^bTt?e"SSlo?Sr'^°;rE:Sl'. 

about  what  we  can  reasonably  expect  There  betog  no  objection  the  editorial  :'^,^';:;?:,'4^^  ^'o^-^o' "J^Sents,  gtri 
from  a  short-term  summer  program,  and  was  ordered  to  bc  printed  to  the  Rscord,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,acts  about  theee  two  genera- 
led  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  full-year  as  follows:  tlons — jam  parcnu  and  grandparents,  rd 
Headstart.                                                          IProm  the  Mliuieapolls  Star,  Oct.  B,  19701      iixe  to  share  some  of  these  facta  with  you. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  has  a  Wurm  Fort.  Sboetaoi  These— your  parents  and  grandparenti^- 

been  learned  to  the  past  5  years  about  the  suddenly.  It  seems,  the  nation  face,  th,  "° i?' PrSt,''.'"ir'^i''^o'J^'  t^S^ 
needs  of  the  young  child,  and  the  poten-  prospect  or  a  winter  fuel  shortage.  We  have  "i^\??''^Ict«nCT  M  aopraxlmat^^o 
tlal  of  early  childhood  development  pro-  th,  assurancjs  of  Paul  w  iteCracken.  chair-  ?^^J  2.,°^?~^u",'=JutVlngPtbrSS^g  day 
grams  to  meet  those  needs.  The  creation  -nan  of J^esldent  Nixon's  CouncU  on  Em-  P^^^'^^^'^^jJ;,"' "S"^"  Tubled  pi 
Z..  .1..  /-.«...  .f  r-1,11.4  rv>i.«inr,mor,f  re-     nomlc  Advisers,  that  "No  homes  thU  winter     oy_ »_  ..nz'...  ^^ 


Of  the  OfDce  of  Child  Development  re- 


caplta  output. 


nomlc  Advisers, 
:c  u.  ^.ui.u  ^.=iuw".=""  .--  ^  ^  to  ^  without  fuel."  But  the  »d- 
flccted  our  recognition  that  Headstart  ^^^^an  that  some  Industries  may  bave  to  These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you  a 
programs  must  be  coordmated  with  other  curtail  operations  oecasionsUy  tlils  wlnt«r  healthier  world  than  thej  found.  And  be- 
early  childhood  programs  If  they  are  to  makes  those  assurances  shaky.  cause  of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  epl- 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness.  We  are  The  American  people  will  be  Justlfled  in  demlM  of  flu,  typhus,  diphtheria,  KnaUpox. 
on  the  verge  of  a  real  breakthrough  to  asking  how  a  nation  with  such  an  abundance  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  mumpa  that  tBej 
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Know  in  their  youth,  .^nd  the  dreaded  pcUo  posal  are  doselj-  e.xamtoed.  lltUe  basis  ^^g,"^ '^'J,'',^^''^/!,^'  ^'."^iS  S'Si 
,s  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  TB  IS  al-  .emuUls  lot  expecUDg  a  posUt.ve  re-  J^^^^  S,„"Sf  Jhal  th^j  reSLlX^ " 
most  unheard  ol.  sponse  from  Hanoi,  Furthermore,  it  '^ -^^  p„u  -j^ce  talks  have  Seen  dead- 
Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable  .-eems  appurent  that  this  new  plan  rep-  ,ocked  lor  almost  t»o  years.  Neither  our  elda 
people  lived  through  history  s  greatest  ae-  resents  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  not  the  Communist  tide  has  becoma  s-jong 
preijion  Vjiuy  "f '''""'^  P'=;'P-°  """'*  JJ'^"-  h  the  President  to  bargam  from  strength  enough  In  Indochma  to  force  a  negotiated 

^i^tll^flTJ'^Z'^^^^  ^^^r    ""^""■^'■'^    "°^^"'°"  p-rn-.LiVe^^tre^Sfen'i'rSf.^riS 

riisrrh'^ttr,'^e",';or^.orhre  'TitTJ'day  the  ounook  section  of  r.T.:^:ziT^''^.T:'^^.r^- 

l„od  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nour-  Uie     Wa^hlngto.T     Po^t     contatoed     an  ^^^^'i^'Xu    Pr«!iLe   on    Cambodia.    The 

ish  you.  a  »arm  home,  belter  schools  and  ^jUck   comparlhi   Uie  Presidents   pro-  g^           covernment   baa  not   been  able  to 

greater  opportunities  to  succeed  tlian  they  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^j  p^  jurward  to  Seplem-  troSdea  us  political  support.  The  Commu- 

hatl.                                      ...      .      ._.  ber    by    the    Provisional    Revolutionary  mst  political  orgauuatiun  remains  Intact  m 


Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  arc 


Government,    formerly    the   NFL.    This     south  vieiiuim.  The  U.S.  strategy  o(  Viet- 


ab?v'S!:''rio*n«Tm-rat[Sn"flnh«''birth;     aru'cTeVwTuien'by  "ie'slic  H.  Gelb  and      namlzatlon   continue   to  confro-n-.  Hanoi's 
abU  bet  lo.k.ns  generation        lnn«D,t  _^^_^^^^^  ^^    H.ilpcrin.  former  ofaclals  of     strategy     of     de-AmerlcanUatlon     through 

'■'And  because  they  were  materialistic,  you      ,:,o    D.:Un;e    Dcp.itmenl,    is    the    b^t     ''■^^^^'^'J^  S.TS^mna  has  been  refl«:ted 
»lll  work  t«vcr  Iwnrs.  '■'"n  more.  ha%e  more      ^^^ly^^   i  l,avc  se.n  10  dat«  0i_  the  re-      ^^^  sunemate  m  Pans.  The  United  States  and 

on  two  poinUi: 

free  elections'    under  the  auspices  of  the 

attention,  and  I  ask  unan'inoas  consent     saigon  regime  or    tree  deciaicn"  by  groups 

ntit  it  he  piinted  In  the  Recc.-.d  follow-     including   the  Saigon  regime   and   mutual 

1  -  my  remarks  troop  » llbdraviaU.  Hanoi  and  the  Provisional 

'?„    .v,„      ,n/i.,H(no      „^t,^n    nf    flipir     Rc.olutlonary  Govcmment  have  bccn  Inslst- 

In    the    concluding    .ect  on    of    tlie^r  ^^  ^^.^  iunirary  points:  free  elections 

article  Uie  authors  sugijest  that  if  the     ^^  j^^  ^^  imposed  ooaution  government  and 


iflsure  time,  travel  to  more  dlslan-^  places^      .^pecllve  nesollatmg  yoHtitins.  I  recom-      gj.  i^^^  i^^^  Ins.sung 

ind  have  more  oJ  a  chance  to  follow  your      ^^^^  ^^^^^  Senators  glte  It  their  close     ..f,|c  elovtlons'    under  the  r 


and 

lire's  ambition 

These  .ire  ali^o  the  people  who  fought  man's 
frrislkst  w.^r.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
leated  the  tyranny  ol  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 

billions  of  dollars  to  hplp  their  forme:  en-      __  

cmlcs  rebvUId  their  homeli'nds.  And  iht'se  arc  uiiiied  States  were  prepared   to   agree  [^rind  'v!^Simt'io^r»^thdrawarot' n A 

the  people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the  ^^  announce  a  firm  deadline  for  complete  and  AUied  troops, 

'''!l"^.'^"r!.'i',^i.ntntiviHi  or  these  two  gen-  Withdrawal.  Hanoi's  agreement  could  be  Has  either  side  moved  significantly  from 

era  ion"  ^  fo  thm"gu"he  h  erett  couA  of  obtatoed    to    the    retuin    of    American  these  positions?  What  are  the  real  opUona 

the  land    fottghrrlclal  discrimination   at  prisoners  and  to  the  safe  withdrawal  of  op«  to  the  United  States;      ^  ,^^  ^^. 

iTj  turn  to  l^gln  a  new  era  In  civil  rights,  ^uv  troops.  Under  these  conditions  they  ,^9fI't^^,''\%^^\f,%^l^^Z%^ 

They    built    thousands   of   high   schools,  ^^yeve  that  a  cease-fire  and  an  agree-  'f„f  ^"5' b?t,^ .? t,   s ^o^jh," .h^^ 

trained  snd  hired  tens  ot  thou-nd.^"'^';',';  ment  to  mainum  the  status  quo  in  Cam-  ,Ta°,L1n°"'oon,^-  mtli'  t?:^'"Vew.'  ^S 

L';^"''''rtn;;,^n  a  verS  reTlUibmiTfor  ''■'dia  and  Laos  durtog  the  withdrawal  communists  themselves  reler  to  it  as  an 

mS",s  oryoung^Jr^where'^'^tS     'ias  period  might  also  be  possible.  -elaboration"  on  their  10  point  program  o. 

on  vthcdre,^o^?we.^hjfew.  The  key  to  such  a  settlement.  Is  of  ^tay.  I969.  It  could  also  be  interpreted  a» 

And  th-?^ade  a  start-olthough  a  late  course,    the    Presideufs    wUltagness    to  hardening  of  their  old  position.  They  make 

oue-ln  healing  the  scars  ot  Uic  earth  and  consider  announcing  a  date  for  complete  "  °'!;„^'^2  '"  '?^,'°1,  ^^T^^d 

in  flghtm?  ponutlon  and  the  destruction  of  ^^  withdrawal.  Although  the  adminis-  S^irMrS^st^f^ImtSm  th^m^-fcJS- 

our  natural  environment.  They  set  Into  mo-  ^^^             ^^^.  refused  to  explore  fi^rg^eXenT^BS  t^^  ^Sttr^^- 

X          ;r  ^d  'mtnrlsi'driX'fo"  yo^i^n^  «1at  Hanoi  might  be  wUltog  to  do  to  J^"  ITtTn^^vSie,  anS"^.'  br'^  do« 

=         cMtSn  w^mv  fir  generat?oiiw  come.  return    for    such    a    commitment,    the  taste  differently. 

'^            Thev  alM  hold  the  dubious  record  tor  pav-  American  pubUc  is  betog  led  to  believe  The  concoction  seems  to  be  this:   (a)  B 

ine  taxes— although  you  will  probably  exceed  that  total  withdrawal  is  the  adminlstra-  the  X3S.  Is  prepared  to  announce  a  date  by 

meiu^tiTis,  lion's  goal.  ^"^  ^  "^  ^°^ 7''' ^J^l^^Zf-'^'k 

While  they  have  done  all   these  things.  „      rw\h  and  Dr    Halperto  have,  to  <:'«"«"  <^'»  Ije  made  on  other  Issue    and 

ir.o^rdrX™'ar/'fcr-w'^.TorfS  m?^opS!>l^"^Jipr^^er^t  ^e'r  th^  l^S^a^ST^S^.r  th". 

r^ialTfred   PerhSs  you,  the  members  of  conclusions   regarding   the   adminlstra-  ^^^^  stata.  need  not  .gr«i  In  Paris  to 

this  graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social  lions  position  on  this  potot:  dump  the  present  Saigon  regime, 

mechanisms  by  which  an  men  may  follow  if  the  administration  Indeed  has  a  secret  In  other  words,  Instead  of  the  two  prevl- 

thelr  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force—  plan  for  total  withdrawal  anyway.  It  has  every  ous  priorities  InvolvUig  0  S.  withdrawal  and 

so  that  the  earth  wUl  no  longer  need  police  reason  to  go  this  route.  The  alternaUvo  Is  an  American-inspired  coalition  government, 

to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent  another  two  years  of  American  casualties,  the  one  remaining  critical  priority  Is  for  a 

some  men  from  trespassing  against  others,  destruction  in  Vietnam  and  the  languishing  specified  full  withdrawal  date. 

But   they — those   generations— made  more  of  American  boys  In  Vietnamese  prisons.  And  The  key  point  In  Mme.  Blnh'a  words  Is 

progress  bv  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than  m  the  end.  we  might  find  that  we  had  to-  that  the  United  Slates  must  "declare  it  «111 

in  any  previous  era,  and  dont  you  forget  It.  tally  withdrawn  without  even  gettbig  our  withdraw  from  Soaith  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 

And.  If  vour  generation  can  make  as  much  prisoners  back.  If  we  do  plan  to  be  out  by  aii4  those  ol  the  other  foreign  cotintrles  In 

progress' In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen-  197a.  we  will  at  some  point  want  to  negoU-  the  C3.  camp  by  June  30.  1971."  There  la 

eratlons  have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a  ate  certain  minimum  condlUona.  The  time  reason  to  beUeve  this  end  point  Is  negotiable, 

good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  Uls.  to  do  that  Is  now.  Last  December.  Hanoi  was  calUng  for  full 

withdrawal  In  six  months.  At  the  same  time. 

^-^-^^^^—^  The  administration  ought  to  answer  one  of  Hanoi's  negotlatiors  said  that  the 

ADMINISTRATION  AMBIGUITY  this   reasontog.   Ambiguous   statements  important  thing  was  that  the  United  states 

ON  VIETNAM  and  goals  do  not  sufBce  as  answers  to  must  accept  the  principle  of  withdrawal, 

those  who  demand  to  know  why  addl-  then  put  it  into  practice."  Now,  It  Is  espe- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the  ^^^^^x  American  Uves  should  be  sacri-  i:'»"y  """b  notuig  that  Mme.  BUib  did  not 

initial  optimism  which  surrounded  the  f,-pj    ._    Vietnam    or    whv    American  ""  "*'  """^  "unconditional.- 

President's   statement   of   his   Vletaam  ^e'^ecmeniho'JSS^remata  in  North  Vl^  ^v^'^SeTniSS  "^Ta'Tr^'^'^JS^h" 

peace  Proposals  appears   to  be  fading  namese  prisons.  Si^ci^aw^'a^SuS^n't"  """  '"  '" 

rapidly    At   first   reading  many   of   us,  .^^^^^  ^       ^^  objection,  the  article  with  r«pect  to  the  safety  of  our  men. 

myself  tacluded,  tended  to  Interpret  the  ordered  to  bc  printed  to  the  Record,  they  "will  refrain  from  attacicing  th*  witn- 

speech  as  evidence  of  greater  flexibility  follows'  drawing  troops,"  This  point  Kxxnt  amall  and 

on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  as  .,  '        ,,        „              ,      ,.„  obvolus  now,  but  it  was  not  too  long  b«o 

possibly  signaling  the  end  of  the  Presl-  ^^°    0"™«    o^"  ™''"'  **"  ^"^  that  admuustration  offlclala  were  malntaln- 

denfs  effort  to  achieve  a  "Korean  solu-  ,„    ,    „    „  ^  ,v    ^TvT^^^  n  H.,„.rini  '°«  """  ""'  communists  would  never  give 

t'on"  In  South  Vietnam   Such  toterore-  '^^  ^*="=  ^  '^^^  '"''  ""■^'^  H-  Halperin)  ,uch  a  pledge. 

atmns  nmy  Sive  ^n   ln"arge  n£?t  a  Hope,  for  a  political  setUement  in  Viet-  With  r.ap«it  to  our  POWs.  the  Commu- 

iffl^^o^  /f  „?,,  1^  f,i?=/r.t!.rt  hnn«  h*"!  "ave  once  more  been  raised.  President  nlsta  will  engage  at  one*  in  discussions  on 

reflection  of  our  long  inistratcd  hopes.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  presented  a  flve-polnt  plan,  "the  queeUon  of  releasing  captured  mllltarj 

On  rereadtog  the  speech  one  Is  struck  Three  weeks  earUcr  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnb.  men."  This  u  stm  vague,  but  it  is  also  an 

by  Its  pervasive  ambiguity.  When   this  chief  delegate  of  the  Provisional  B«volutlon-  improvement  on  their  old  stand.  The  old  ten- 

ambigulty,  the  subtle  caveats,  and  the  ary  Government  (formerly  the  NPL),  pre-  point  program  spoke  of  POWs  as  sometblng 

Interrelation  of  the  elements  of  the  pro-  sented  an  elght-polni  plan.  The  two  plans  "to  resolve  [m]  the  attcnoatb  ot  the  war." 
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With  r«spKt  to  tbe  Ofhtlng  In.  the  South. 
they  lncroduc«  the  entlrel;r  new  elemeat  of 
ft  ce«e#-flre  After  everything  else  ts  signed 
wid  sMLled,  "the  parttea  will  Implement  the 
modBlltles  that  will  have  been  laid  down  for 
a  cease-flre  in  South  Vietnam."  Talks  on  thla 
question,  then,  can  begin  right  away.  Bzecu- 
ttoQ  will  hare  to  wait.  The  message  la  silent 
on  the  "standstill"  aspect  of  a  ceaM-flre. 

With  respect  to  Laoe  and  Cambodia,  they 
repeat  their  usual  language  about  "re- 
spect [lag  {  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
neutrality  and  territorial  integrity  of  these 
two  countries."  This  oould  be  read  as  gambit 
to  provide  ua  with  assurances  that  they  will 
not  seek  to  exploit  our  withdrawal  and  em- 
barrass US  by  a  quick  Indochina  takeover. 

The  Binh  statement  reiterates  a  number 
of  other  well-worn  but  important  points:  no 
reprisals  in  South  Vietnam,  a  foreign  policy 
of  neutrality  for  tbe  new  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  reualflcatlon  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  "step  by  step  .  .  .  without 
ooerelon.  .  .  ."  These  may  seem  like  small 
matters,  but  In  fact  they  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  complexion  of  any  overall  final 
settlement 

The  main  concession,  however.  Is  that  the 
Communists  now  seem  to  be  disconnecting 
the  above  package  from  political  demands. 
They  are  no  longer  demanding  that  Wsah- 
IngtoD  collude  with  them  to  Impose  a  coali- 
tion government  in  South  Vietnam.  Such 
political  matters,  they  apparently  suggest, 
are  to  be  left  to  negotiations  among  the 
Vietnamese. 

They  Etui  want  a  coalition  government. 
They  say  it  will  include  "members  of  the 
present  Saigon  administration .  except  Thleu. 
Ky  and  Khlem."  They  still  insist  that  only 
such  a  government  can  "organize  general 
elections."  But.  these  ore  l&sues  for  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  to  decide  after  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  announcement. 

President  Nixon's  new  plan  did  not  respond 
npecincally  to  the  new  Communist  position. 
Instead.  It  preseat«d  some  new  wine  of  Its 
own. 

The  keystone  of  the  President's  proposal 
Is  a  call  for  an  Indochina- wide  cease-fire  m 
place  with  International  supervision  and 
without  Increases  In  outside  forces  on  either 
Bide.  Our  own  government  and  probably  the 
Laos  government  were  certainly  sincere  in 
thla  proposal.  As  for  Thieu.  Ky  and  Lon  Nol 
in  Cambodia,  their  sincerity  is  hard  to  take 
for  granted-  Their  agreement  to  thla  projKsal 
was  likely  hosed  on  the  assumption  that 
Hanoi  would  never  accept  It. 

Were  Lon  Nol  to  arrange  &  standstlU  cease- 
flre  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  would 
mean  outright  Oommunlst  control  of  most 
of  Cambodia.  Thelu  and  Ky  might  actually 
accept  a  sUnd-stUl  ceasefire  If  thla  meant 
establishing  their  unchallenged  rights  In  all 
the  contested  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  If  this  were  Its  meaning.  It  would  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  Hanoi. 

White  House  sources  made  plain  that  tbe 
main  reason  for  making  this  proposal  at  thla 
time  Is  their  belief  that  U.S.  and  Saigon 
forces  now  control  almost  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  means  we  would  support  Saigon's 
claims  to  Just  about  every  piece  of  territory. 
In  Vietnam,  tbe  odds  are  strongly  against 
a  cease-fire  preceding  a  political  settlement 
wiruDaAWAt  poamoN 

A  second  key  port  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  a  slightly  restated  version  of  bis 
poaltlon  on  withdrawals.  It  calls  for  an  agreed 
timetable  for  mutual  withdrawals  If  Hanoi 
accepts  both  a  cease-flre  and  a  political  eet- 
tlement.  This  could  be  read  as  a  hardening 
of  the  old  poaltlon.  since  Hanoi's  acceptance 
of  the  cease-fire  Is  a  new  condition. 

Much  more  likely.  It  is  nothing  new.  In  his 
May.  1M9,  epeech.  the  President  pledged  a 
complete  withdrawal — If  North  Vietnamese 
forces  withdrew  and  If  there  was  a  political 
settlement.  Nothing  In  the  President's  speech 
gives  evidence  tbat  be  Is  no  longer  Instating 


on  mutual  withdrawal.  Thla  poaltlon.  then, 
does  not  meet  Hanoi's  key  demand  that  the 
United  States  accept  the  principle  of  a  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  by  a  fixed  date. 

Tbe  third  major  element  in  the  President's 
speech  relates  to  a  political  settlement.  It 
makes  clear  the  President's  willingness  to 
accept  a  settlement  worked  out  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  and  one  that  reflects  "the 
existing  relationship  of  political  forces." 

This  would  be  fine  If  the  Vietnamese  were 
prepared  to  agree  among  themselves.  But 
tbe  Communists  continue  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  Tbleu-Ky,  let  alone  settle  with  them. 
And  Thieu-Ky  are  not  likely  to  compromise 
as  long  as  they  are  assured  of  a  continuing 
t7.S.  military  presence  In  the  absence  of  a 
settlement. 

President  Nixon's  discussion  of  a  political 
settlement  also  rsafllrms  his  old  position  on 
free  *  Sections.  This  cannot  be  acceptable  to 
tbe  Communists  as  long  as  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment remains  In  power.  The  Communists 
are  highly  unlikely  to  risk  their  Uvea  by 
coming  out  In  tbe  open  and  campaigning. 

In  sum,  the  priorities  of  tbe  two  peace 
plans  remain  far  apart.  Tbe  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists insist  on  beginning  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  unilateral  VS.  withdrawal 
by  a  fixed  date  and  ending  wltb  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  working  out  a  political 
settlement  and  a  cease-fire.  Tbe  United 
States  Inslsu  on  starting  wltb  a  ceasefire  and 
a  political  settlement  and  only  then  agree- 
ing on  a  mutual  withdrawal  time  table.  The 
key  to  bridging  these  differences  lies  in  what 
the  United  States  intends  to  do  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  political  settlement. 

If  the  administration  indeed  has  a  secret 
Dlan  for  total  withdrawal  anyway,  it  has 
every  reason  to  go  thla  route.  The  alternative 
Is  another  two  years  of  American  casualties, 
destructloD  In  Vietnam  and  the  languishing 
of  American  boys  In  Vietnamese  prisons.  And 
in  the  end.  we  might  find  that  we  had  totally 
withdrawn  without  even  getting  our  prLs- 
onera  bock.  If  we  do  plan  to  be  out  by  1972, 
we  will  at  some  point  want  to  negotiate  cer- 
tain minimum  conditions.  The  time  to  do 
that  Ls  now. 

The  President's  poaltlon  on  "Vletnamlza- 
tlon."  that  is,  our  withdrawals  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  settlement,  remains  unclear.  On 
tbe  record,  Mr.  Nixon  states  that  tbe  United 
States  wlU  withdraw  only  to  tbe  extent  that 
Saigon  can  fill  the  gap.  He  again  refrained 
from  even  suggesting  that  there  would  be 
any  American  withdrawals  beyond  the  reduc- 
tion to  384.000  by  next  spring  previously  an- 
nounced and  simply  reaffirmed. 

TWO-TasCK  APPBOACB 

On  the  other  hand,  what  appear  to  be  in- 
spired leaks  suggest  that  the  President  un- 
derstands the  domestic  political  realities  and 
will  have  most  if  not  all  American  forces  out 
of  Vietnam  by  November.  1B73.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  a  secret  plan  for  complete 
withdrawal  without  a  negotiated  settlement, 
he  should  be  interested  in  what  has  been 
called  the  two-track  negotiations  approach. 

Under  this  approach,  suggested,  among 
others,  by  Henry  Kissinger  m  the  Foreign 
Affairs  magazine  article  written  Just  before 
he  became  President  Nixon's  national  secur- 
ity adviser,  the  United  States  would  negotiate 
with  Hanoi  only  on  the  terms  of  our  with- 
drawal while  seeking  to  lay  the  basis  for 
negotiations  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
on  a  political  settlement. 

An  updated  version  of  the  two-track  strat- 
egy still  seems  the  only  way  to  bridge  the 
negotiating  gaps.  Following  thlj  approach, 
the  United  States  would  Indicate  privately 
to  Hanoi  tbat  it  was  prepared  to  announce  a 
firm  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Vietnam  provided  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  other  matters. 

At  a  minimum,  the  United  States  should 
Insist  on  the  prior  return  of  all  of  our  men 
being  held  prisoner  anywhere  In  tndocblnsk. 


We  should  also  insist  on  an  underatandlzig 
that  our  troops  will  not  be  attacked. 

Beyond  these  two  minimal  conditions, 
which  Hanoi  baa  suggested  are  acceptAble, 
there  are  a  number  of  possibilities.  Tt« 
United  States  might  Insist  on  an  s^eement 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia while  we  were  withdrawing.  A  cease- 
flre  during  this  period  is  another  posstbllltj. 

Hanoi's  reaction  to  these  various  possi- 
bilities Is  difficult  to  predict,  and  we  need 
not  put  forward  only  those  alternatives  that 
Hanoi  Is  ready  to  accept.  lu  new  eight-point 
plan,  however,  could  open  the  way  to  serlou.<i 
negotiations  on  conditions  that  would  follow 
an  American  announcement  of  a  withdrawal 
deadline.  We  can  follow  this  route  only  If  we 
are  prepared,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
commit  ourselves  to  withdraw. 

TWO   CHOICES   OrSM 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  course? 
Tbe  administration  has  asserted  that  an- 
noimclng  a  firm  timetable  would  remove 
f&bnol's  Incentive  to  negotiate.  Hovirever.  un- 
der this  proposal  we  would  be  negotiating 
precisely  on  the  conflltlons  of  our  withdrawaL 
Hanoi  win  have  every  incentive  to  negotiate. 

More  serious  objecuons  arise  If  tbe  admin- 
istration in  fact  has  no  intention  of  wtth- 
drawmg  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  President 
means  what  he  says,  we  will  have  American 
forces  numbering  perhaps  50,000.  perhaps 
200,000,  In  Vietnam  indefinitely,  propping  up 
the  current  Saigon  regime. 

This  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Korean 
solution,  but  It  will  differ  In  Important  ways 
from  the  situation  In  Korea.  There  will  be  no 
armistice  as  there  la  In  Korea.  The  fighting 
will  continue  and  Americans  will  continue  to 
die  and  be  wounded.  The  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam will  continue.  American  soldiers  will 
remain  In  Hanoi's  prisons. 

Moreover.  Hanoi  might  well  step  up  the 
level  of  fighting  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States  to  withdraw.  The  President  bos  warned 
that  he  would  respond  by  escalating  the  wmr. 
As  long  as  any  American  forces  remain  In 
Vietnam,  tbe  danger  of  escalation  and 
cotmter  escalation  will  be  present. 

In  the  end.  tbe  real  options  open  to  the 
President  come  down  to  these  two  simple 
choices: 

1.  Commit  ourselves  to  a  firm  withdrawal 
date,  securing  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and 
whatever  other  terms  we  can  get,  thereby 
creating  the  condition  for  a  political  settle- 
ment among  tbe  Vietnamese.  If  these  nego- 
Uatlons  fall,  we  will  have  left  behind  a  large, 
well-equipped  South  Vietnamese  army  which 
would  get  our  continuing  economic  and  mili- 
tary support  but  which  might  not  be  able 
to  defend  Itself. 

2.  Keep  a  residual  American  force  Indefi- 
nitely in  South  Vietnam,  assuring  the  sur- 
vival of  an  ant  1 -Communist  regime  but  with 
continuing  American  CBsualtles  in  Vietnam, 
the  holding  of  our  prisoners  by  Hanoi,  dis- 
sension at  home  and  the  danger  of  escalation. 

To  state  the  options  seems  to  us  to  dictate 
tbe  choice. 


THE  VETO  OP  THE  RADIO-TV 
CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  BILL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  no 
amount  of  flamboyant  phrases  or  floweiy 
fulminatlons  by  the  Vice  President  will 
be  able  to  obscure  the  true  meaning  of 
the  President's  veto  of  the  milestone 
legislation  designed  to  limit  radio  and 
television  campaign  spending. 

This  bill  represents  the  most  Important 
and  realistic  reform  in  this  field  In  gen- 
erations. Senator  Pastore  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  worked  diligently 
to  break  new  groimd  In  what  we  all  ac- 
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knowledge  to  be  a  dlfOcult  area  affecting 
the  foundations  of  our  political  process. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make 
our  elections  more  fair  and  more  com- 
petitive. However,  more  fimdamentally 
this  reform  measure  is  a  vital  link  In 
our  attempt  to  build  a  firm  base  for  our 
political  Institutions  and  to  restore  re- 
spect for  our  political  process  which  is 
the  object  of  so  much  concern  and  cj^ni- 
cism. 

The  measure  represents  a  good  begin- 
ning at  placing  the  emphasis  in  political 
campaigns  on  individuals  rather  than  on 
money. 

Tbe  President  claims  that  the  bill  plugs 
only  one  bole  in  a  sieve.  But  he  knows  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us  that  more  and  more, 
both  candidates  and  political  strategists 
mold  their  campaigns  around  the  use  of 
television.  As  the  late  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  manager  once  put  It, 
"the  picture  tube  is  where  the  ball  game 
is  won  or  lost." 

A  recent  poll  by  Roper  reveals  that 
65  percent  of  the  people  view  TV  as  the 
major  source  of  news  about  national 
candidates.  This  bill  would  make  access 
to  television  more  equitable  and  fair  to 
candidates  of  differing  means. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
started  the  fall  with  a  cash  surplus  of 
$1  ^.  million  while  the  Democratic 
Party  had  a  deficit  of  over  S9  million. 
Could  these  facts  have  something  to  do 
»ith  the  President's  veto? 

President  Nixon  also  gives  us  an  early 
warning  that  he  will  again  reftLse  to  de- 
bate his  opponent  in  1972. 

The  New  York  Times  termed  the  veto 
a  "transparent  and  deplorable  act  of 
partisanship"  and  his  reasons  are  both 
"glib  and  contradictory." 

We  have  only  one  way  to  respond — by 
overriding  this  veto. 


CASE    AGAINST   THE   COMMISSION 
ON  OBSCENITY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Bloimt 
added  his  voice  to  the  growing  criticism 
of  the  report  of  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. In  a  speech  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Postmasters,  Mr.  Bloimt  made 
one  of  the  most  convincing  cases  I  have 
read  against  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Postmaster  General  Bloimt's 
speech  delivered  in  Philadelphia  on  Oc- 
tober 8  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  ronarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscorc. 
as  ToUows: 

RiMAlKS    BT    POSTUASTEft    GlNUUL 

WiNTON  M.  Blount 

On  Ills  recent  trip  to  Europe.  President 
Nixon  made  clear  our  Nation's  desire  to  bring 
peace  through  strength.  Last  night,  he  un- 
derscored bow  peace  can  be  brought  through 
strength. 

The  President's  propo«al£  for  a  ceasefire 
and  the  convening  of  an  Indochina  Peace 
conference  are  sincere  and  courageous  steps 
talten  In  the  eervlce  of  peace.  I  Join  all 
Americans  in  supporting  the  President  and 
in  hoping  for  a  positive  response  to  these  pro- 
posals. I  think  we  ought  to  be  mindful  tb*t 
theee  proposals  are  made  from  a  position  of 


strength:  that  we  are  not  a  country  waUing 
for  a  truce.  We  are  not  suing  for  peace.  We 
are  dealing  from  a  poaltlon  of  strength.  Just 
as  we  have  In  the  Middle  East. 

But.  as  President  Nixon  said  in  his  visit 
to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  beet  use  of  American 
power  is  when  It  can  be  used  to  bring  peace. 
ThAt  Is  what  our  goal  is.  and  that  Is  what 
we  have  done. 

Hanoi  knows  that  we  are  not  a  Nation  on 
our  knees;  but  the  President  has  made  clear. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  a  Nation  tlr«d  of 
Killing,  a  Nation  tired  of  burying  our  cbU- 
dren,  and  a  Nation  seeking  In  good  faith 
for  a  meaningful  truce. 

For  despite  what  the  critics  say,  we  are  not 
a  nation  that  glories  in  war;  we  know,  aa 
Remarque  s&ld.  that  death  Is  not  an  adven- 
ture to  those  who  stand  face  to  face  with  tt. 
But  let  tt  bo  clear  that  we  are  not  now,  nor 
will  we  be.  a  weak  country.  It  Is  In  our  In- 
terestB  to  have  peace,  but  it  Is  also  In  the 
Interests  of  Hanoi  to  have  peace — for  If  they 
reject  it  now.  they  may  oonsign  themselves 
to  yeara  and  years  of  war. 

President  Nixon's  actions  In  CambodU 
showed  that  we  are  not  a  fearful  Nation; 
his  actions  last  night  show  that  we  are  not 
a  hateful  Nation. 

President  Nixon  Is  a  man  of  peace,  a  man 
whose  deepest  feelings  for  peace  were  so 
eloquently  expressed  recently  In  Ireland: 
"The  United  States  of  America,  and  Its  Presi- 
dent, want  nothing  more  In  this  last  third 
of  the  20th  century  than  to  develop  policies 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  the  world  to 
have  wbat  It  h&s  not  bad  for  all  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  that  Is,  a  full  generation  of  peace." 

Let  Americans  Jom  wltb  the  President  In 
his  initiative  In  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  wltb  you 
this  evening.  I  have  been  doing  s  good  bU  of 
speaking  recently,  and  as  November  grows 
near  and  the  elections  draw  near  I'm  start- 
ing to  feel  more  and  more  combative,  and 
now  that  we've  got  politics  out  of  the  Post 
Office,  there  Isn't  anything  I  can  do  about 
it,  I'm  sure  my  restlessness  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils — In  fact.  I  know  It  is,  because  from 
all  I've  observed  when  there  wns  contest 
between  the  requirements  of  postal  service 
and  tbe  requirements  of  poUtlcal  service,  the 
postal  eervlce  took  a  back  seat. 

As  you  know,  tbe  law  exempts  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  presidential  ^- 
pointees  who  determine  national  policy  ftom 
these  restrictions  of  the  Hatcb  Act,  and  It 
has  t>een  the  custom  In  the  past  for  Indi- 
viduals In  these  positions  to  participate  fully 
In  campaigns  on  behalf  of  their  party's  candi- 
dates. 

But  because  of  this  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  last  vestiges  of  partisan 
politics  from  the  Postal  Service,  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  with  the  President.  And 
this  year,  with  the  President's  full  approval. 
we  intend  to  break  with  past  tradition. 

Neither  I  nor  any  Presidential  appointee 
In  tbe  Post  Office  I>epartment  will  become 
Involved  in  such  partisan  political  activity. 
Such  activity  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  continuous  effort  we  have  made  since 
entering  office  In  January  1960.  to  dispel  all 
politics  and  political  conEtderatlons  from  the 
Postal  Service.  To  do  otherwise  would  t>e 
particularly  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  recently  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President. 

Present  law  also  forbids  political  Involve- 
ment by  civil  service  employees.  This  law 
covers  postal  employees  at  every  level  and 
I  fully  expect  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letur 
of  the  law  to  be  observed  in  this  matter.  I 
want  to  strongly  urge  you  to  carry  that  mes- 
sage to  your  people. 

I  think  you  chose  an  especially  appropri- 
ate place  to  hold  your  convention  this  year. 
Either  Intentionally  or  by  accident  you've 
come  to  the  birthplace  of  tbe  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  and  it  seems  fitting 
tbat  yoiu-  first  convention  under  the  new 


United  states  Postal  Service  should  be  held 
here  In  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  is  tbe  cradle  of  Liberty — tbe 
birthplace  of  those  freedoms  which  created 
and  which  have  sustained  the  oldest  Re- 
public in  the  world.  Other  nations  have  been 
astonished  by  our  capacity  to  combine  free- 
dom and  power,  freedom  and  strength,  free- 
dom and  greatness.  Other  nations  have  tried 
to  copy  us.  but  few  have  suoceeded,  because 
few  have  been  able  to  duplicate  the  balance 
between  personal  freedom  and  civic  sensi- 
tivity which  has  permitted  America  to  tread 
the  fine  line  between  liberty  and  license  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  and  not  step  over 
the  line. 

Some  nations  have  looked  for  the  strength 
of  America  in  our  defense  budget.  It  isn't 
there. 

Some  have  seen  that  strength  In  our  econ- 
omy— In  our  gross  national  product,  but  they 
also  misread  America. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  de  Toque- 
vllle  said  America  was  great  because  she  was 
good,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  a  judgment 
we  can  make  of  ourselves  today  without 
risking  the  smug  self-satisfaction  that  leads 
to  stagnation. 

I'm  not  a  political  philosopher  but  I  think 
It  is  close  enough  to  the  mark  to  say  that  we 
are  great  because  we  keep  our  freedoms  In 
good  repair — we  use  them  constantly  in  tbe 
service  of  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  com- 
mon good,  and  In  tbe  constant  search  for 
what  may  be,  in  fact,  the  common  good. 
The  process  U  ongoing,  and  so  long  as  it  goes 
on,  we  will  be  a  great  people. 

But  It  goes  on  In  the  service  of  certain 
values.  The  conflict  Is  not  an  end  in  itself — 
It  is  a  process  designed  to  m&xlmlee  certain 
values  about  which  we  have  no  dispute. 
And  If  we  are  reduced  to  debating  these 
values,  to  debating  whether  these  values  have 
merit — whether  they  are  desirable — then  I 
think  we  are  in  some  difficulty. 

Today,  we  are  engaged — whether  we  choose 
to  be  or  not — In  Just  such  a  debate.  We  are 
asked  to  place  a  price  tag  on  human  dignity 
and  then  to  determine  if  the  price  Is  worth 
paying. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Uils  Is  the  nature  of 
the  debate  over  pornography.  TiiU  Is  the 
Issue  defined  by  tbe  report  last  week  of  Pree- 
ident  Johnson's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography. 

The  report  took  two  years  and  coet  two 
mlUloa  dollars,  and  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider tt«  findings.  I  dont  think  we  shotild 
overlook  all  of  tt  Just  because  we  don't  like 
some  of  It. 

It  Is  of  particular  concern  to  you  and  me 
because  we  deal  with  the  problem  profes- 
sionally. I  know  Chief  Cotter  discussed  this 
matter  with  you  on  Tuesday  and.  of  course. 
'  his  people  have  considerably  heated  up  the 
war  against  this  problem. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  In  the  past 
weeks — in  Tennessee  and  In  Mlseourl,  but 
that  was  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
tbe  report  of  the  Johnson  Commission. 

In  order  of  importance,  the  Johnson  com- 
mission recommended  a  massive  program  of 
sex  education.  It  recommended  that  porno- 
graphic materials  be  legalized  for  adults  who 
want  such  material.  And  It  held,  on  the  basis 
of  Its  findings,  that  pornography  had  no 
demonstrable  adverse  effect  on  those  who 
consume  It.  nor  on  the  society  of  which  tbcr 
are  a  part. 

There  Is  nothing  In  human  life  more  com- 
pelling than  the  sex  drive,  and  there  la 
nothing  more  vital  to  Western  society  than 
the  expression  of  tliat  drive  through  tbe 
getting  and  raising  of  a  family.  Freud  bald 
tbat  the  development  of  man's  whole  per- 
sonality was  the  product  of  this  drive,  and 
most  psychologists  acknowledge  tbat  today 
In  one  way  or  another. 

But.  as  Important  as  this  drive  appears  to 
t>e,  and  as  critical  as  tbe  healthy  expreaatoD 
of  this  drive  appears  to  be.  there  is  nothing 
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in  mSQ'B  lUe  so  &bxouded  In  secrecy,  ko  con- 
fused bj  mumbo-jumbo  and  old  wlv«s  tales 
as  tbe  piocreaUvfl  urge.  And  from  thU  news 
all  rnauuer  of  mlsconcepuoiia  and  fears,  of 
morbid  curlOBlclee  uid  iDterMta,  and  of  men- 
tal and  persooaiUy  dlAordexe. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  most  Americans  tend  Co 
be  abysmally  ignorant  about  eex.  Some  see 
It  a«  a  tmng  to  b«  wbamed  of.  Otbers  see 
It  as  &  ctvlng  to  be  exploited.  So  it  ^eems 
to  me  tiiat  a  broad  program  or  sex  educa. 
Uon.  properly  administered  by  trained  ad- 
ministrators, and  properly  taugbt  by  ape- 
dally  trslned  teachers — I  tblnlt  audi  a  pro- 
gram m:^ee  excellent  sense. 

I  itunk  a  proper  understanding  here  may 
puan  away  tbe  abadows  of  Ignorance  and 
exploitation  wlUcb  are  tbe  province  of  the 
poTQOsrapher. 

The  Commission  also  b«Id  that  pornog- 
raphy, or  what  It  calls  explicit  sexual  ma- 
terials, ought  to  be  made  available  to  those 
adults  who  want  It.  As  you  probably  know, 
this  was  not  a  unanimous  conclusion;  there 
are  dlsaentlng  opinions. 

But  X  do  not  LhlnJc  the  dissenting  opinions 
are  as  of  much  Interest  as  the  majority  re- 
port, nor  are  they  as  useful  as  a  source  of 
evidence  to  contradict  tbe  majority  findings. 
Indeed,  In  light  of  the  constant  aud  candid 
admissions  of  Its  own  abortcomlngs,  It  la 
dUBcul:  to  understand  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion that  pornography  should  be  legalized. 
I  want  to  consider  ssme  of  these  shortcom- 
ings. 

The  report  states  that  "it  was  impossible 
during  The  brief  life  of  tbe  Comxnlaston  to 
obtalu  significant  data  on  the  effects  of  the 
ei^osure  to  pornography  on  nonsexual  moral 
attitudes." 

In  other  words,  we  simply  do  not  know,  and 
tbe  Commission  does  not  know,  and  admits 
that  u  doesn't  whether  those  who  break  the 
law  In  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  por- 
nography might  be  inclined  to  similar  at- 
titudes toward  other  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  might  be  reassuring  to  be  told,  as  we 
are  told,  rhat  the  average  consumer  of  por- 
nography Is  a  white,  middle-class  executive 
type  In  his  30's  and  40"s — by  Implication  a 
■eery  law-abiding  fellow— if  we  were  not  also 
told  that  tbe  pornography  business  "tends 
to  Involve  Individuals  who  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  being  arrested  .  .  . 
that  the  business  Is  avoided  by  persona  with 
more  concern  for  legitimacy  and  general  rep- 
utation." 

I  think  It  la  unfortunate  that  the  Com- 
mission bad  no  time  to  study  the  possible 
effects  of  the  patterns  of  practice  here  on 
non-sexual  moral  attitudes.  And  I  tblnk  It 
would  be  an  unusual  thing  Indeed  to  find 
that  those  who  engage  In  Illegal  or  border- 
line activities,  with  tbe  aid  of  habitual  law- 
breakers, escape  auy  effect  upon  their  moral 
attitudes,  sexual  or  otherwise. 

The  Commlalson  also  confesses  thai  time 
limitations  prevented  any  adequate  Investi- 
gation of  the  long-term  effects  of  pornog- 
raphy, tt  may  be  understandable  then  that 
"research  .  -  .  found  no  evidence  to  da»-e 
that  pornography  plays  a  significant  role  In 
the  cauaat-lon  of  delinquent  or  criminal  be- 
havior. -  -  ."  That  Is  a  curloua  choice  of 
words — "a  significant  role" — one  wonders  if 
there  was  evidence  of  an  "Insignificant  role." 
and  ]u%t  what  Is  considered  to  be  significant 
here-  In  any  event,  when  long-terra  evidence 
seems  so  potentially  vital,  how  are  we  to 
accept  a  recommendation  for  short-term  ac- 
tion? 

But  these  limitations  are  not  tbe  only  dif- 
ficulty with  the  validity  of  the  report's  con- 
clusions. The  Bta'lstics  presented  there  ratw 
ftll  manner  of  Interesting  questions. 

They  suggest,  for  example,  that  fi(t%  of 
aduU  American  men  consider  pornography 
Informative,  and  24 *•-  of  them  consider  them- 
selves informed  through  this  medium.  The 
clear  implication  is  that  pornography  has 
certain   positive   benefits   and   ought   to  be 


legalized  on  that  account.  Statistics  show 
that  30  percent  of  the  population  have  I.Q.a 
under  a&,  but  you  dont  drop  our  state  laws 
on  education  to  promote  Ignorance  In  their 
behalf. 

While  34  percent  of  tbe  adults  twlleve 
pornography  la  beneficial,  a  subetantlal  con- 
sensus, according  to  tbe  Commission  re- 
port— which  doesn't  give  an  exact  percent- 
age— a  substantial  consensus  feel  that  por- 
nography should  be  denied  to  children. 
There  la  no  explanation  why  something 
which  is  so  beneficial,  so  educatlodial,  so 
tner^wutic  for  adults  should  be  considered 
so  detrimental  to  yo\ing  people. 

But  there  are  more  interesting  statistics. 
They  suggest  that  nobody  buys  pomogrraphy. 
Instead  it  is  virtually  always  given  to  them 
by  their  friends.  Seven  percent  buy  It,  but 
over  72  percent  have  it  given  to  them. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  tbe  most  curious 
phenomena  recorded  throughout  tbe  report. 
Bat  if  we  are  to  take  statlatloa  seriously, 
this  15  What  we  must  t>eUeve. 

Now  I  think  It  la  Important  to  know  the 
manner  in  which  aome  of  these  statistics 
have  been  collected.  One  survey  involved 
vatohlng  people  who  went  Into  a  store  deal- 
ing in  sex-oriented  material.  To  quote  the 
report :  "Trained  observers  attempted  to 
classify  each  patron  In  terms  of  aex.  age, 
ethnic  group  memtwrahlp,  type  of  dress  and 
the  preeence  or  not  of  a  wedding  band." 

One  imagines  devoted  graduate  students 
dancing  around  in  the  backs  of  dirty  book 
stores  trying  to  count  the  customers  and 
see  If  they  are  wearing  their  wedding  rings 
and  consulting  their  handbooks  on  tbe 
physical  characteristics  of  various  ethnic 
groups  to  determine  whether  the  subject  Is 
an  Eskimo  or  an  aborigine. 

Weil,  of  course.  It  la  easy  to  poke  fun  at 
this.  But  I  don't  really  intend  to  do  that. 
What  I  do  intend  to  do  Is  to  simply  suggest 
that  we  are  not  ready  to  draw  conclusions. 
and  the  major  value  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port, beyond  making  a  case  for  aex  educa- 
tion, is  lo  prot'e  that  we  are  not  ready  to 
draw  conclusions.  Any  claim  to  the  con- 
trary Ls  both  wrong  and  Irresponsible. 

The  Commission  makes  the  standard  nod 
to  Denmark  which  seems  to  have  become  a 
tradition  In  discussions  of  this  sort.  In  the 
front  of  the  report  they  Indicate  that  the 
policy  records  have  registered  a  dramatic 
decrease  In  reported  sex  crimes  over  tbe  past 
twelve  years  and  that  this  decrease  corre- 
sponds with  legal  changes  which  have  made 
pornography  available.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
.sutlstics  presented  In  the  back  of  the  re- 
port show  that  within  two  years  after  por- 
nography became  freely  available  in  Den- 
mark the  number  of  rapes  in  Copenhagen 
had  increased  by  seventy-nine  percent. 

As  to  tbe  legalization  of  pornography  In 
Deomark,  it  hasn't  been  legal  for  twelve 
years  or  anything  like  it.  Textual  pornog- 
raphy was  legalized  three  years  ago,  and 
pictorial  pomottraphy  was  legalized  last  year, 
so  the  Implication  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
body  of  material  based  on  extended  experi- 
ence la  misleading.  And  a^  the  report  admits, 
as  pornographic  materials  have  begun  to 
fiood  the  United  States,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  tbe  rate  of  forcible  rape  In  this 
country.  Despite  this,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  "for  America,  the  relationship 
between  the  av&llablUty  of  erotica  and 
changes  tn  sex  crime  rales  neither  proves  nor 
disproves  the  possibility  that  availability  of 
erotica  leads  tJii  crime."  And  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  massive  overall  increases  In  sex 
crimes  that  have  been  alleged  do  not  seem  to 
have  occurred" 

Just  how  massive  an  increase  In  sex  crimes 
must  we  have  before  we  indict  pornography? 
The  reasoning  here  is  incredible.  What  is  "a 
maaslve  Increase,"  after  all?  It  was  79  per- 
cent In  Den.'nark.  la  that  sufficiently  massive? 
I  tblnk  It  is  apparent  that  the  Commission 


has  concerned  Itself  greatly  with  the  rights 
of  our  adult  population.  And  the  result,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  classic  example  of  how  men 
of  good  win  may  differ  in  a  way  that  permlta 
no  compromise.  The  Commlssloa  bluntly 
states:  "We  do  not  believe  that  the  objective 
of  protecting  youth  may  Justifiably  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  denying  adults 
materials  of  their  choice."  I  do  not  aocept 
this.  I  believe  that  the  sjicrlflcea  whatever 
they  are,  involved  In  ending  the  traflte  In 
dirt  are  Justified  to  protect  our  young  people. 
Now  I  fully  recognize  that  In  true  Puritan 
form  it  Is  someone  else's  pleasure  that  I  am 
sacrificing,  and  not  my  own,  but  I  think  we 
can  rise  above  principle  and  do  that. 

The  Comml5.<;Ion  maintains  that  pornog- 
raphy should  be  available  to  adults  and  pro- 
hibited to  the  young,  unless  their  parents 
want  to  give  it  to  them.  That  Is  ridiculous. 
How  can  this  material  be  kept  from  the 
yoimg  If  It  Is  permitted  to  adults?  And  what 
about  those  people,  chronologically  adulta, 
who  are  mentally  children.  One  out  of  five 
people  in  this  country  are  of  sub-normal  In- 
telligence. Should  they  be  given  pornography 
because  they  have  reached  a  certain  age? 

I  have  not  had  access  to  the  material — the 
actual  pornographic  material — which  the 
Commission  used  In  its  deliberations,  but 
aspects  of  the  report  strongly  suggest  that 
these  people  have  no  real  conception  of  what 
pornography  is. 

The  report  states  that:  "Activities  most 
frowned  upon  by  our  society,  such  as  sado- 
masochism, pedophilia,  bestiality,  and  non- 
consensual sex,  are  aleo  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Interests  of  tae  average  patron  of  adult 
bookstores  and  movie  houses,"  and  again, 
that  "portrayals  of  sex  that  conform  to  gen- 
eral cultural  norms  are  more  likely  to  be 
seen,  and  portrayals  of  sexual  activity  that 
deviate  from  these  norms  are  less  likely  to 
be  seen." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  may  have  been 
true  when  the  Commission  began  its  deliber- 
ations. 1  can  assure  you  It  Is  not  true  today. 
The  pornography  business  is  like  any  other 
business  insofar  as  it  responds — and  must  re- 
spond— to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
And  the  demand  has  moved  from  portrayals 
of  what  the  Commission  calls  "portrayals  of 
sex  that  conform  to  general  cultural  norms" 
to  portrayals  of  precisely  that  behavior  the 
Commission  alleges  to  be  outside  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  of  pornography — to 
sadomasochism,  pedf^hllla— which  La  sex- 
ual misconduct  with  young  children:  bes- 
tiality— which  Is  sexual  misconduct  with  ani- 
mals; and  non -consensual  sex — which  Is  a 
euphemism  for  rape,  of  one  sort  or  another. 
X  think  tbe  Conomisslon  ought  to  reassess  its 
findings  on  this  score.  Pornography  does 
accelerate  an  Inclination  toward  the  bizarre. 

Pedophilia,  non-consensual  sex.  and  sado- 
maaocblam  are  all  forms  of  behavior  involv- 
ing, or  conducing  to  the  use  of  violence.  The 
matter  of  violence  and  pornogranhy  has  not 
been  as  much  dlscuased  In  this  country  as  It 
has  abroad.  It  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length  In  Britain  since  the  Moors  mtuder* 
that  occurred  there  a  few  years  ago. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  If  I  read 
it  correctly,  recommends  the  legalleatlon  of 
pictorial  or  textual  representations  of  ''tor- 
ture in  the  context  of  a  sexual  relationship." 
Presumably  the  sexual  context  legitimizes  tt. 
I  find  that  frightening.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  writers  of  tbe  First  Amendment  really 
Intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  some  to 
torture  others  for  the  sexual  gratification  of 
third  parties  who  get  gratification  from  this 
sort  of  thing. 

My  answer  to  the  Commission  on  that 
score  would  be  straight  to  the  point :  If  y6u 
want  to  act  this  nation  on  fire,  you  try  bring- 
ing a  taw  like  that  in  America. 

There  Is  a  large  segment  of  oiu-  people 
who  arc  concerned  about  depIctloilB  of  vio- 
lence In  this  country.  Many  of  them  make 
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the  case  that  tbe  problem  is  as  great  and  as 
damaging  as  the  problem  of  pornography.  I 
do  not  know  that  that  la  true,  but  1  believe 
It  Is;  I  believe  that  the  two  are  linked  in 
their  effect  on  the  nation,  and  I  think  we 
must  move  against  both  with  equal  resolu- 
tion. I  think  It  15  inconsistent  to  outlaw  stag 
films,  while  movies  like  "Bonnie  and  Clyde" 
or  "A  Man  Called  Horse'  get  General  rating. 
I  think  It  Is  inconsistent  to  want  to  keep 
the  pornography  of  sex  from  our  children 
while  they  get  a  steady  diet  of  the  pornog- 
raphy of  violence  In  so  much  of  their  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Commission  on  Violence  in  Television 
Entertainment  Programs  headed  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower,  revealed  one  study  that 
showed  an  average  of  6.2  acU  of  violence  per 
hour  of  television  program  time.  That  was  In 
1953.  A  similar  study  in  1962  showed  that 
for  every  display  of  affectionate  behavior 
shown  on  television  four  acts  of  violence 
were  shown. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this?  Look 
at  our  college  campuses.  As  Frederic 
Wertham  has  aald:  "We  are  confronted  in 
the  mass  media  with  a  display  to  children 
of  brutality,  sadism  and  violence  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  such  a  rise  of  violence  among 
our  youth  that  no  peace  corps  abroad  can 
make  up  for  the  violence  corps  at  hoEoe." 
Violence,  physical  and  spiritual,  has  be- 
come the  opiate  of  too  many  Americans.  We 
have  become  inured  to  physical  violence  and 
we  continue  that  way  at  least  partly  because 
of  our  entertainment;  now  we  are  asked  to 
legalize  pornography  and  begin  the  more 
subtle  process  of  becoming  inured  to  spirit- 
ual violence.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  ac- 
cept this.  I  think  we  can  do  betur  m 
America. 

Maybe  that's  why  I  have  such  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  always  seeing  Denmark  held  up 
as  an  example.  This  isn't  Denmark.  This  is 
America.  There  are  stlU  societies  where  they 
abandon  deformed  children  to  die.  but  we 
don't  do  It.  We  don't  look  out  or  down  for 
guidance  In  this  counUy— we  look  up;  we 
always  have.  Our  motto  Is  "In  God  We  Trtist" 
not  "Monkey  See,  Monkey  Do."  I  believe  In 
an  America  that  sets  a  good  example;  not 
one  that  follows  a  bad  example. 

Finally,  the  Johnson  Commission  based 
Its  conclusions  on  a  finding  that  "a  major- 
ity of  American  adults  believe  that  adults 
should  bo  allowed  to  read  or  see  any  sexual 
materials  they  wish."  Now  either  those  In- 
dividuals polled  had  no  Idea  about  what 
passes  lor  "sexual  materials" — or  this  find- 
ing Is  absolutely  dead  wrong. 

While  our  legislative  system  doesn't  al- 
ways function  with  total  perfection,  it  does 
generally  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  There 
are  presently  some  seven  antl -pornography 
bills  pending  p.-issage  in  the  Congress,  but 
there  have  been  over  four  hundred  bills  of 
this  kind  sponsored  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  would  be  amazing  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  of  the  nnlted  States  that  they 
should  be  unanlmouEly  persuaded  In  one  di- 
rection, whne  a  majority  of  their  constituents 
were  persuaded  In  a  direction  diametrically 
opposed. 

If  it  Is  true  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
want  pornography  legalized,  then  I  think 
they  ought  to  vote  men  Into  office  who  will 
legalize  It.  But  until  that  happens,  until  we 
have  candidates  running  on  a  smut  platform. 
until  the  people  decide  to  embrace  the  poli- 
tics of  pornography,  we  are  not  going  to 
raise  legislation  monuments  to  human 
degradation. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  a  price  tag  on 
human  dignity — because  human  dignity  Is 
tbe  essential  meaning  of  America.  It  Is  price- 
less. We're  not  going  to  debate  that.  WeTe 
going  to  atand  on  It.  and  defend  It, 


CORPORATE  RESPONSTBILnT  IN  A 

TIME  OF  CRISIS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  tiiere 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  statement  entitled  "Corporate 
Responsibility  in  a  Time  of  Crisis,"  Issued 
by  the  Businessmen's  Educatlofial  Fund. 
I  hope  that  the  statement  wlU  be  widely 
read  throughout  the  business  commuxiity 
and  by  the  public  at  large.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 

RCCOHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Btate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoaPOKATK  RXSPO»8ZBILITT  IH  A  TDKX  OT 

Caisu 
(By  Harold  WUlens) 

(NoTX.— Harold  WlUens  Is  a  graduate  of 
U.C.L.A.  and  a  Marine  Corps  InteUlgence 
officer  during  World  War  n.  Harold  WUlens 
la  president  of  the  Factory  Equipment  Sup- 
ply CorporaUOD  In  Los  Angeles.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  Mono- 
gram Industries,  inc.,  and  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  In 
addition,  be  has  for  many  years  developed 
commercial  real  estate  In  southern  California 
and  is  a  past  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Santa  Monica  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Willena  is  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
nessmen's Educational  Fund.) 

About  three  decades  ago,  business  began 
to  take  heed  of  public  opinion:  Corporations 
methodically  sought  to  Influence  public  at- 
titudes, because  these  views  were  showing 
an  alarming  tendency  to  translate  them- 
selves into  le^latlon  considered  harmful  to 
corporate  interests. 

At  that  moment,  corporate  public  rela- 
tions entered  a  painful  adolescence.  Much 
of  Its  "engineering  of  consent"  was  dubi- 
ous: Did  a  company  wish  to  strip  a  moun- 
tainside? Public  relations  was  summoned  to 
make  the  undertaking  palatable  to  tJiose 
who  Innocently  preferred  unstrlpped  moim- 
tainsldes.  Was  a  company  having  an  ornery 
time  with  Its  employees?  Public  relations 
was  asked  to  mollify  the  discontented. 

In  such  ambiguous  circumstances  one  of 
the  country's  most  important  Ideas  was  con- 
ceived, although  It  barely  began  to  reach 
fruition  for  another  score  of  years.  It  was 
the  Idea  of  corporate  responsibility :  the 
notion  that  a  firm's  obligations  extend  to 
tbe  general  welfare  rather  than  being  Umited 
to  providing  a  service  or  a  product — and 
making  a  profit. 

A  1962  Supreme  Court  decision  further 
opened  tbe  door.  Tbe  Court's  Judgment  tn 
the  A.  P.  Smith  case,  originating  In  New 
Jersey,  upheld  the  right  of  managers  to  con- 
tribute corporate  funds  to  universities,  stat- 
ing: ".  .  .  modem  conditions  require  that 
corporations  acknowledge  and  discharge  so- 
cial as  well  as  private  responal  bill  ties  .  .  .** 

The  A-  P.  Smith  precedent  set  the  style  of 
corporate  reBponstblUty  for  some  time.  Since 
colleges  and  universities  reflected  the  high- 
est ambitions  of  tbe  nation,  gifts  of  Q^ney 
to  them  were  a  convenient  and  consplc^ipus 
way  for  companies  to  Identify  tbemselvw 
with  these  same  asplratlotu. 

Soon  the  doctrine  of  «tewardfihlp  appeared. 
with  managers  acting  not  merely  as  the 
agents  of  stockholders,  but  as  stewards  serv- 
ing the  InteresU  of  employees,  customers, 
and  tbe  pubUc  as  well.  Even  with  this,  tbe 
concept  of  corporate  responsibility  did  not 
mature  serenely.  There  were — and  are — many 
to  aasert  that  firms  had  no  competence  ex- 
cept to  make  money  for  stockholders  and  no 
right  to  throw  their  weight  around  tn  other 
areas.  Noncthelees.  there  was  change — from 
a  defensive,  self-serving  approach  to  one  of 
raUd  elTlc  participation  and  aetlon.  however 


modest,   toward   betterment   of   community 
and  country. 

Nat\irally  there  was  much  theorizing  about 
the  content  and  scope  of  corporate  re«pon- 
slblllty.  Harvard  Economist  Carl  Kaysen.  now 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Stud- 
ies at  Princeton,  mused  about  the  "soulful 
corporation."  Adolf  Berle  speculated  on  the 
existence  of  a  "transcendental  margin."  Busi- 
ness Journals  turned  to  semi -theological  dis- 
cussions of  social  conscience:  Is  it  bom  with 
the  corporate  charter  or  is  It  a  response  to 
mundane  pressures?  Does  It  operate  Uke  the 
human  conscience  or  is  tt  a  ftinctlon  of 
profit- and- loss  statements? 

Many  of  theee  arguments  or  ambiguities 
persist.  But  the  idea  that  corporations  have 
some  responslbtUtles  to  the  general  welfare 
gradually  triumphed.  To  be  sure,  acceptance 
of  the  concept  must  not  be  overstated — there 
was  still  much  ambivalence  and  Incomplete- 
ness, and  Implementation  of  noble  policies 
often  suffered  grave  lapeea. 

OK  rax  Txacx  or  cbahcb 
So  thla  was  th«  nature  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility as  the  United  States  stumbled 
into  the  era  of  space  exploration,  war  In 
Asia,  rebellion  In  the  streets,  bloated  mUl- 
tary  budgets,  and  inflation  In  the  midst  of 
recession.  It  was  easentlaUy  a  good-guy  pos- 
ture :  passive ,  non-political ,  non-con&o* 
vcralal.  and  stlu  largely  directed  toward  cre- 
ating a  favorable  image. 

Then  began  a  rather  swift  change — still 
also  incomplete,  but  with  the  prospect  of 
lifting  corporate  reaponslbUlty  above  and 
beyond  its  beginnings  as  an  amicable  ad- 
junct of  business  as  usual.  Into  the  more 
creative  realm  of  social  Invention: 

The  time  was  1987.  Tbe  issue  was  Vietnam. 
The  Initial  instrument  of  this  change  was  a 
new  organization  named  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  BEM,  as  It  becam* 
known,  was  created  by  a  small  group  of  btiat- 
neesmen  from  various  ports  of  the  countiy, 
who  came  together  in  a  season  of  hawks  and 
dovea  to  bring  the  rigor  of  business  Judg- 
ment and  Influence  to  bear  against  America's 
most  tragic  mistake:  The  Vletiiamese  War. 
It  was  a  step  with  little  precedent.  From 
the  bulk  of  reportage  then  current,  one 
might  have  the  impression  that  Vietnam  was 
a  well-Justified  and  well-conducted  conflict 
which  aroused  the  opposition  only  of  stu- 
denu,  pacifists,  churchmen,  and  similar 
"soft-headed  Ideallats."  One  was  told  about 
falling  dommoes.  and  conspiracies  in  Moscow 
and  Peking.  One  could  assume  that  society's 
reasonable  and  responsible  sectors  were  sup- 
porting our  role  In  the  distant  struggle.  And 
of  course  It  was  supposed  that  the  business 
community  was  virtually  unanimous  In 
backing  It.  Businessmen  tend  to  favor  war. 
don't  they,  or  at  least  condone  It?  Don*t 
business  profits  increase  In  wartUoe? 

These  mistaken  assumptions  and  warped 
stereotypes  have  long  since  been  disproved. 
Nonetheless,  many  business  executives  e«r- 
talnly  were  behind  the  Administration,  most 
of  them  giving  consent  by  sUence.  But  not 
all.  BEM  saw  tbe  war  in  another  light:  as  a 
mistake  of  historical  magnitude,  as  damag- 
ing to  the  economy  as  lo  our  international 
standing.  The  organisers  of  BZM  decided  not 
to  leave  protest  to  tbe  pickets;  Business 
Executives  More  for  Vietnam  Peace  did  Just 
that:  it  moved.  It  charged  straightway  Into 
the  superheated  center  of  the  argument. 

Within  months  mw^  than  3,000  business- 
men across  the  nation  had  aligned  them- 
selves with  BEM.  Advertisements  began  to 
appear.  BEM  presented  Itself  before  Con- 
gresfrionai  oommltteee.  Mall  on  corporation 
s-tatlonery  landed  on  White  House  and  Pen- 
tagon de^ks.  Letters  to  the  editor  cited  facts 
and  tore  apart  Pentagon  douWe-talk. 

Meanwhile  as  the  pace  of  debate  quickened, 
American  military  costs  continued  to  mount 
in  men  and  money,  and  Vietnam  became  tbe 
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nation's  most  unpopular  war.  Tlie  vlctory- 
IwastiQg  ol  the  AdinlnlsiruUon  dlmlnlrtied. 
toUowed  eoon  by  apologies  and  promisee  to 
do  bett«r.  and  ultimately  by  President  John- 
son's decision  not  to  seek  a  second  term. 

TUT  catTCtAL  QTTirSTION 

This  Is  not  to  suKgcfit  ^"  BEM's  ap- 
pMtrance  in  ibe  public  fray  made  ail  the  di(- 
lerence.  CM  course  not.  No  one  can  accurately 
chart  the  ebto  and  flow  of  mas«  opinion  or 
political  dedsiona.  But  that  BEM  did  make 
m  difference— a  significant  difference— la  not 
in  doubt.  The  weight  of  prcnestlng  buainese 
ftuthanty  as  much  as  anything  helped  tip 
the  balance,  to  turn  the  question  from  how 
joon  i£iU  ure  irin  this  holy  tear  to  how  30on 
can  tee  extricate  ouraelves  from  thts  unhoty 
mess? 

The  Job  had  Just  begun.  a«publlc*n8  re- 
placed Democrats  with  a  pledge  of  pe«ce.  but 
the  war  went  on,  StAgg«nng  Pentagon  budg- 
ets and  the  persisting  death  counts  In  Viet- 
nam contradicted  earnest  vows  to  get  the  war 
orer  While  BEM  conUnued  Its  efforts  it  was 
plain  that  additional  and  long«-range  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  arreaft  American 
militarism. 

LOOKING  BTTOIffD  TtETVAM 

Tde  Buiineasmen's  Educational  Fund  came 
into  being  In  1969  expressly  to  bring  to  the 
atteatloD  ol  the  indubtrlai  community,  the 
public,  and  their  represents Uves  the  appal- 
ling drift  to  a  mlUtariMd  state  that  Is  clear 
to  any  obJecUve  eye.  BEPs  focus  trarucenris 
Vietnam,  which  It  regards  as  the  inevitable 
product  of  a  misguided  foreign  poUcj-.  The 
essential  obJectlTe  of  BEF  Ls  to  Widen  and 
deepen  the  Idea  of  corporate  responsibility  by 
establlsiilng  a  channel  through  which  busi- 
nessmen, as  such,  can  srrlve  for  more  rele- 
vant national  prlorliies  and  poUcle*. 

As  part  of  Its  educational  program,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund 
circulated  to  scores  otf  thousands  of  execu- 
tives the  now-claaslc  essay  titled  The  Setr 
American  MiHtarism,  by  General  David  M. 
Shoup,  former  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  Said  Shoup:  "America 
bos  became  a  militaristic  and  aggreaaive  na- 
tion. .  -  .  Militarism  In  America  l»  In  full 
bloom  and  promises  a  future  vigorous  self- 
pollination— unless  the  bUgbt  of  Vietnam 
reveals  that  militarism  Is  more  a  polaonous 
weed  than  a  glorious  blossom."  Taking  up 
Portufie'9  edlt4?Tlal  appeal  for  a  fresh  audit 
of  the  defense  esrabllshment.  BEF  began 
hammering  away  Rt  the  disproportion  be- 
tween legitimate  defense  needs  and  the  ap- 
parently uncontrollable  proclivity  of  mlltary 
leaders  to  want  everything  in  sight. 

A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  lost  his  chief 
cost  analyst  Job  in  the  Air  Force  (or  reveal- 
ing tliat  billlona  at  dollar*  were  being  waated 
in  cost  overrun*,  was  recruited  as  a  BEF 
consultant  to  tell  his  story  to  businesamen 
throughout  the  country-  Conferences,  ad- 
vertlaements,  publications  and  appearances 
on  radio  and  television  by  BEF  leadera  all 
aim  at  exposing  distortions  In  national  prt- 
onties  resulting  from  subordinauon  of  im- 
perative domestic  needs  to  the  unappeaaable 
appetite  of  tiie  Pentagon. 

There  baa  been  encouraging  confirmation 
of  BEF's  eeaential  arguments  from  Fortune, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Business  Week  and 
from  Nation's  Business,  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Some  kind  of 
dent  U  being  made,  If  BKF's  mall  and  growth 
of  membership  are  any  indication.  "You  are 
doing  the  most  important  Job  in  the  coun- 
try," writes  an  anguished  public  official.  "If 
tbey  won't  listen  to  you  businesamen.  they 
won't  listen  to  anyone,"  says  a  distinguished 
profeaaor  of  economics.  "At  last  a  real  show 
of  responsibility."  wrote  a  Midwestern  man- 
ufacturer. Iruleed  on  the  surface  a  new  di- 
mension of  corporate  reaponslblUty  seems 
to  be  forming,  far  removed  from  product 
publicity  and  contributions  to  community 
cheata.  A  dlatlngut&hed  U.S,  Senator  told  us. 


"I  think  that  BEF  can  do  more  than  nearly 
any  other  group  to  help  change  the  attitudes 
of  our  people  toward  our  own  mJaslon  in  life, 
toward  what  kind  of  country  we  want  this 
to  be.  I  don't  know  of  any  more  promising 
activity  than  the  one  you  have  undertaken." 
So  It  almost  sounds  like  a  success  atory.  A 
new  kind  of  corporate  responsibility  appears 
to  be  emerging. 

Bat  it  Is  not  a  success  story,  certainly  not 
yet.  In  my  view,  it  is  more  a  record  of  failure 
than  achievement.  For  blood  flows  unabated 
in  Vietnam  and  baa  spilled  over  Into  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  The  Pentagon  continues  to 
soak  up  a  vast  proportion  of  the  national 
treasure.  In  all  60  states  urgent  tasks  are  left 
shameftUly  untouched.  Uncertainty  and  bad 
feeling  permeate  the  land.  Repressive  poli- 
cies are  more  and  more  in  evidence. 

Perhaps  it  Is  foolish  for  a  few  worried 
businessmen  to  believe  that  something  sig- 
nificant can  be  done  toward  -turning  the 
country  around  '  But  I  think  the  faUure 
rests  far  less  in  holding  to  such  a  conviction 
than  In  a  lack  of  nerve  on  the  part  of  a  ma- 
jority of  corporate  executives. 

Between  them,  BEM  and  BEF  succeeded  in 
rallying  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  nation's  sev- 
eral million  businessmen.  Money  was  hard 
to  come  by.  Most  disappointing  of  all  has 
been  the  reluctance  of  "big  name'"  buslne&s- 
men  and  Industrialists  to  put  their  prestige 
and  influence  Into  the  effort  to  curb  the  wan- 
ton extravagence  of  the  Pentagon  and  bring 
the  Vietnam  folly  to  a  swift  end.  And  here. 
I  am  not  grumbling  about  the  unwillingness 
of  Industrial  potentates  to  take  part  In  BEM 
or  BEF.  The  difference  is  between  response — 
and  responsibility.  For  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  hierarchy  who  have 
fervently  wished  us  well  In  our  campaigns — 
only  to  add.  "but  I  Just  can't  become  In- 
volved." 

THS    KEY    TO    t^ADEKSHZP 

Yet  that,  of  course,  la  what  It's  all  about, 
/nrolremenr  is  the  name  of  the  game,  the 
very  deflnltlon  of  corporate  responsibility. 
And  the  sad  fact  was.  and  is,  that  few  of  our 
so-called  industrial  leaders  have  done  any 
leading  with  respect  to  the  truly  momen- 
tous issues  of  our  day:  The  profligate  over- 
arming  of  a  nation  with  sufficient  military 
nxlght  to  destroy  many  times  over  any  con- 
ceivabla  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies, 
the  conduct  of  a  vicious  war  against  a  foe 
that  presents  no  plausible  danger  to  our 
vital  interests,  the  enlargement  of  that  war 
into  neighboring  countrlea.  the  disastrous 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  Institutions,  the 
consequent  neglect  of  what  might  well  be- 
come terminal  disorders  Itt  our  domestic  so- 
ciety. 

NO  -nuE  ram  mmoKNCx 
Why  this  reluctance  to  undertake  a  plain 
and  necessary  duty?  Is  It  the  fear  of  making 
commijn  cause  with  unbecoming  demonstra- 
tors? The  lack  of  practice  In  speaking  out 
boldly  on  matters  that  do  not  narrowly  affect 
one's  business,  or  seem  beyond  one's  oom- 
petence?  The  concern  that  stookholdera  or 
customers  might  be  offended?  A  simple  aver- 
sion to  making  wavea?  Is  It  worry  of  what 
will  be  said  in  the  locker  room  at  the  Club? 
In  all  probability.  It  Is  a  combination  of 
such  factors. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  truly  critical — 
and  there  are  few  who  now  contend  that  It 
Is  not — It  might  be  argued  that  It  is  Just  as 
well  for  businessmen  to  keep  to  their  proflt- 
and-loss  statements  Businessmen  originally 
embraced  corporate  responsibility  only  when 
the  company's  welfare  seemed  threatened  by 
aroused  public  opinion.  This  Is  the  parochial 
deflnltlon  of  corporate  responsibility  still  re- 
tained by  too  many  managers.  It  is  much 
too  skimpy  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  time 
of  crisis. 

The  business  community  today  is  endan- 
gered by  much  more  ttwn  confused  or  irri- 
tated neighbors.  The  system  our  industrial 
leaders  so  cherish  U  itself  In  peril,  not  from 


real  or  imaginary  enemies  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  earth  but  from  within.  A  CBS  poll  haa 
disclosed  that  a  majority  of  Americans  today 
appears  willing  to  give  up  most  of  the  Bill  of 
RlghU.  In  the  ghettos,  palllallves  and  prom- 
ises take  the  place  of  the  grand-scale  action 
that  U  needed — and  is  altogether  feasible.  As 
things  are  going— or  more  accurately,  as 
things  are  not  going — these  grim  reflections 
on  our  history  and  priorities  almost  certainly 
will  produce.  In  James  Baldwin's  worda.  "a 
fire  next  time."  Surely  the  eroelon  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  rebellion  in  our  clUea  can- 
not be  results  that  are  wanted  In  the  busi- 
ness community  But  despite  these  widely- 
publicized  dangers,  the  attitude  of  "let 
George  do  It    still  prevails. 

Some  businessmen  may  be  thinking  that 
no  one  notices  or  cares  about  their  non-ln- 
Tolvement,  their  irresponsibility- there  is  no 
kinder  word  for  it.  They  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  Fortune  has  obaenred  editorially 
that  lU  own  and  other  studies  have  shown 
how  the  general  public  "believes  that  busi- 
nesa  is  too  concerned  with  proftta  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  responsibility  .  .  .  Moreover, 
there  Is  a  growing  cipccfofion  that  business 
will  take  increasing  responsibility  for  public 
well-being  extendinp  far  beyond  the  normal 
demand  for  goods  and  services. 

THE   MISSION   or   TOtJTM 

Most  important,  the  next  generation  par- 
ticularly is  taking  careful  note.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  young  revolutionaries  but  to 
those  from  whom  we  hope  to  recruit  the  next 
generation  of  corporate  leaders.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  "fUght  from  business' 
among  this  group.  Now  the  flight  shows  signs 
of  becoming  a  rout.  Dismay  ^-Ith  the  unwill- 
ingness of  businessmen  to  "get  in  there  and 
swing"  on  such  Issues  as  mlUtarlzatlou.  Viet- 
nam, repression,  the  decaying  environment. 
ts  widespread  even  In  such  citadels  of  con- 
ventlonalltv  as  the  Stanford  University 
School  of  Business,  where  I  met  with  lead- 
ers of  the  recently  formed  Committee  on 
Corporate  Responsibility.  Prom  them  I 
learned  that  moat  of  those  graduate  students 
still  interested  In  business  careers  seek  above 
all  an  opportunity  (o  steady  and  redirect  so- 
ciety  fnm  a  corporate  base — through  the 
exercise  of  the  civic  responsibility  that  Is,  as 
they  see  it.  inherent  in  such  enterprises.  A 
letter  following  our  meeting  expressed  the 
hope  that  businessmen  and  graduate  busi- 
ness students  throughout  the  country  would 
begin  working  together  to  "oppose  the  war 
and  strive  for  the  sharp  shifting  of  priorities 
we  must  have." 

These  sober  young  people,  with  their  nu- 
merous peers  elsewhere,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  Innocent  idealists.  On  the  contrary, 
they  see  clearly  what  their  elders  so  often  do 
not:  that  inaction  Is  itself  a  form  of  action. 
and  that  silence  in  the  face  of  enormities 
amounts  to  tacit  approval.  Too  young  to  re- 
member pre-World  War  II  days,  these  can- 
didates for  the  business  world  nevertheless 
know  well  the  history  of  the  compliant  Ger- 
man and  Italian  indUFtrlallsts  30  years  ago. 
aa  their  nations  pressed  forward  into  mili- 
tarism, despotism  and  calamity, 

Nor  Is  the  reproach  of  the  young  directed 
solely  at  the  business  world's  indifference  to 
Vietnam  and  the  near-monopoly  of  the  Pen- 
tagon over  public  resources.  They  see  cor- 
porate responsibility  extending  into  strong 
participation  in  the  crusade  for  ecological 
sanity  and  into  [xialtlve  action  to  redeem  a 
natural  order  that  U  almost  beyond  aalva- 
Uon.  They  ask  why.  If  we  are  desUned  to  live 
in  an  urban  civilization,  should  public  au- 
thority bear  the  aole  obligation  for  repairing 
our  decaying  cities  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  their  deprived  and  discontented  in- 
habitants? 

These  young  people  In  fact  aea — properly, 
In  my  Judgment — corporate  reaponsibllUy  M 
the  most  expansive  terms  ever,  having  to  do 
with  the  very  quaUty  of  Ufe  in  our  republic. 
Correctly,  they  see  that  the  need  Is  for  inde- 
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pendent  Judgment  by  business  on  the  press- 
ing Issues  before  us,  outspoken  advocacy  ac- 
compalned  by  action  and  leadership— most 
of  all,  leadership. 

ACCCPTI190  THE  CBALLKNCI 

At  long  last,  this  moat  necessary  ingredient 
is  beginning  to  appear.  The  following  words 
are  much  the  same  as  those  used  over  and 
over  again  by  BEM  and  BEF: 

"An  end  to  the  war  would  be  good,  not 
bad.  for  American  business  ...  We  have  more 
than  adequate  data  to  demonstrate  that  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  seriously 
distorted  the  American  economy,  has  In- 
flamed Inflationary  pressures,  has  drained 
resources  that  are  desperately  tieeded  .  .  . 
and  has  dampened  the  rate  of  growth  In 
profits  ...  It  Is  time  the  shareholders  of 
America — the  people— begin  to  call  for  an 
end  to  the  squandering  of  American  blood, 
morale  and  resources  on  what  is  m  essence 
an  Asian  war  of  nationalism." 

The  speaker  was  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
the  world's  largest  private  bank,  and  his 
audience  was  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Wo  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  Mr.  Lundborg  and  hU  colleagues  in 
the  top  tier  of  our  corporate  hierarchy  to 
speak  out. 

Mr.  Lundborg  added  that,  regardless  of 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  war.  "the  rest  of 
us  have  gone  along  pretty  supinely.  If  any- 
one Is  to  blame,  it  is  people  like  me  for  not 
speaking  up  and  not  speaking  out  sooner — 
for  not  asking,  'what  goes  on  here?"  " 

And  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  the  chairman 
of  IBM,  has  declared:  "Our  call  to  stop  Com- 
munism anywhere — despite  the  price — 
drifted  us  Into  an  unattainable  goal  in  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  The  Uves  of  40.000  of  our  men 
have  been  lost,  vast  resources  have  been 
wasted,  and  the  morale  of  our  youth 
eroded." 

Messrs.  Lundborg  and  Watson  have  said 
It  all.  Ood  bless  themi  And  others  are  be- 
ginning to  speak  as  well.  These  men  are  now 
involved.  I  hope  the  contagion  of  intelligent 
Involvement  spreads  on  the  wings  of  their 
words  to  many  more  In  the  nobUlty  of 
American  commerce.  If  enough  business 
leaders  lead,  we  may  stUl  find  our  way  safe- 
ly through  the  most  hazardous  period  In  our 
nation's  history. 


parts  of  the  Nation  worltlfig  to  change 
the  complexion  of  the  Senate. 

On  November  16  the  Senate  and  Ite 
Presiding  Officer,  I  hope,  will  return  and 
proceed  to  finifih  Its  work.  Major  bills  to 
be  completed  before  the  Senate  adjourns 
Include  such  items  as  social  security, 
farm  legislation,  occupational  safely  and 
health,  equal  rights,  consumer  legisla- 
tion, and  the  remaining  ai>proprlatlons 
bills. 

At  this  preelection  recess  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  In- 
sert In  the  Record  b  summary  of  the 
Senate's  substanUal  achievements  to 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows : 

Senats  Lbcislatttm  ACTtvrrT,  Blst  CoKCaMa, 
Second  SEsatoN 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Days  In  session,  177. 

Hours  in  session,  1 174 :  S2. 

Total  measures  passed,  739. 

Public  Laws.  IS2. 

Treaties.  6. 

Conflrmatlons.  49,088. 

Symbols:  P/H— Passed  House;  P/S-^assed 
Senate. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity: 

AQEICULTUBE 

Agricuitural  Act  of  1970 
Imposes  an  annual  celling  of  S55.000  per 
crop  on  payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains;  establishes 
programs  for  1971.  1972.  and  1973  for  milk. 
wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton;  provides 
for  participation  In  set-aside  programs  to 
establish  eligibility  for  loans  and  price  sup- 
port payments:  continues  the  present  mcen- 
tive  price  of  72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn 
wool  and  80.3  cents  per  pound  for  mohair: 
on  wheat,  suspends  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  a  years  and  seU  the 
face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certlflcotes 
at  the  difference  between  the  parity  price 
(currently  •2.85  per  bushel)  and  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
Ave  months  of  the  wheat  marketing  year: 
promulgates  a  voluntary  feed  grain  (I.e.  com. 
grain  sorghum,  and  barley)  program  under 
which  price  support  payments  on  one-half 
of  the  feed  grain  base  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  higher  of  (a)  »1.35  per  bushel 
(b)    70  percent  of  the  parity  price   (for 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to-     _.    ,_       .  ^ 
day  marks  the  177th  day  the  Senate  has     com)  and  the  average  market  price  for  the 
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Congress  convened  on  January  19.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  around  1.170  hours  and 
Senators  have  registered  their  views  in 
a  record  breaking  number  of  rollcall  votes 
which,  through  yesterday,  reached  a  to- 
tal of  350.  For  protracted  periods,  the 
Senate  has  performed  its  business  in  two 
daily  shifts,  coming  in  early  and  often 
working  until  late  at  night,  in  order  to 
move  along  the  Items  on  the  legislative 
calendar.  This  has  been  a  very  hard- 
working Senate.  Its  legislative  product 
has  been  very  substantial  and  will  be- 
come even  more  so  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

Since  January,  there  have  been  only 
a  few  brief  respites.  Now  the  Senate  Is 
on  the  verge  of  recessing  for  a  month  so 
that  full  attention  may  be  turned  to  the 
election.  Senators,  no  doubt,  will  wish 
now  to  Join  their  Presiding  Offlccr,  the 
Vice  President,  who  has  been  for  many 
weeks  not  in  this  Chamber  but  in  various 
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first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year,  but 
no  less  than  32  cent-s  per  bushel  for  com 
(with  corresponding  rates  on  grain  aorghum 
and  barley):  provides  participating  Cotton 
farmers  with  loans  (90  percent  of  the  average 
world  price  for  two  previous  vears)  and  pay- 
ments (the  difference  between  the  higher  of 
65  percent  of  parity  or  36  cents  and  the  aver- 
age market  price  for  the  first  five  months 
following  the  banning  of  the  markelilng 
year,  but  no  leas  than  15  cents  per  pound): 
extends  Public  Law  480  provisions  author- 
izing donations  and  long-term  dollar  credit 
and  foreign  currency  sales  of  tJ.S.  farm  com- 
modities to  underdeveloped  nations:  con- 
tinues the  "Cropland  Conversion"  and 
"Greenspan"  (long-term  land  retirement  pro- 
grams) at  an  authoHzed  appropriation  level 
of  $10  million  annually  for  each  program; 
commits  Congress  to  a  sound  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.B.  18546.  House  adopted 
conference  report  10 '19/70. 

AlTTiand  mBTteeMng  orden 
Amends  the  marketing  order  law  to  au- 
thorize   provision    for    paid    advertising    in 
marketing    promotion    activities    under    al- 
mond marltetlng  orders;  authorixea  any  such 


almond  order  to  permit  all  or  any  portion 
of  a  handler's  direct  marketing  promotion 
expenditures  to  be  credited  against  his 
assessment  under  the  order:  and  provides 
that  inclusion  of  marketing  promotion  pro- 
visions in  a  marketing  order  shall  not  pre- 
clude similar  provtslonM  In  a  State  order. 
HJl.  13978.  P/H  7/6/70.  P/S  amended  9/ 
21/70. 

Apple  marketinff  orders 
Extended  to  apples  those  provlaiODS  of 
the  marketing  law  which  now  authorise  paid 
sdvertlslng  to  be  provided  for  in  marketing 
orders  for  cherries,  carrots,  citrus  fruits, 
onlorj.  Tokay  grapea.  fresh  pears,  dates. 
plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet  corn,  llmee. 
olives,  pecans,  and  avocados.  Public  Xaw 
91-^3. 

Conservation  and  development  projects 
Authorised  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  Installing  pubUc 
fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  develop- 
ments In  so-called  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects  but  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  land  and  mlnlmtim 
basic  public  facilities  needed  in  connection 
with  such  development.  Public  Law  91-9tt. 
Custom  slaughtering 
Amended  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  permit  custom  slaughterers  to  engage  in 
buying  and  selling  meat  and  meat  food 
products  without  losing  their  exemption  as 
custom  elaughterers;  exempted  from  inspec- 
tion requirements  custom  preparation  for 
the  use  of  the  owners  and  their  households 
of  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses  of  lU 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  slaughtered 
by  their  produoers.  and  (U)  game  animals; 
und  permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  exempt  custom  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing performed  by  an  Inspected  establish- 
ment. PubUc  Law  91-342. 

Dairy  product!  donation 
Amended  the  Agrlculttire  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  that  dairy  producU  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through 
price  support  operations  may  be  donated, 
prior  to  any  other  disposition,  for  use  In  the 
United  States  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  and 
other  non-proflt  child  feeding  programs,  in 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons,  and  in  char- 
itable institutions,  including  hospitals. 
PubUc  Law  91-233, 

Kgff  products  inspection  act 
Prohlbiu  the  distrtbuuon  of  unwhole- 
some shell  eggs  or  their  use  m  food  products 
and  makes  mandatory  continuous  Inspec- 
tion of  egg  product  processing  planU;  ap- 
plies regulatory  provisions  to  intrastate  as 
well  as  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  pro- 
vides for  specific  exemptions.  Identification 
of  egg  products  not  intended  for  human 
food,  recordkeeping,  and  Federal-State  co- 
operation; prohibiu  States  from  imposing 
requirements  conflicting  with  the  act  or  cer- 
tain other  Federal  laws;  requires  imports 
to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  domesUc 
products;  makes  the  cost  of  inspection,  with 
certain  exceptions,  a  Federal  Government  ex- 
pense, at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  tS  mU- 
lion  annuaUy;  and  prescribes  penaiues  for 
vlolaUons  under  the  act  8  2116.  P/S  2/2/70. 
Emergency  assistance  to  provide  nutntiou$ 
Tneals  to  -needy  children 
Amended  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
as  amended,  to  provide  funds  and  authorltlee 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  to  needy  children  not  now  being 
reached;  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  $30  million  of  funds  from 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  34.  1935,  to 
supplement  funds  heretofore  made  available 
to  carry  out  programs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1070  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  chil- 
dren in  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
participating  In  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  under  this  Act  or  the  school  break- 
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fast  program  under  th«  Child  Nutrition  Act 
ot  IMa.  Public  Law  91-207. 

Fortst  service  eontTnct  renewal  vitHout 

advertising 
Authorized  the  Forest  Service  to  provide 
for  procurement  and  operation  of  aerial 
facilities  and  services  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  national  forests  and 
other  lands  administered  bjr  it.  Including  the 
fUTzUshlng.  at  the  alrbaae,  of  facilities. 
equipment,  materials  and  the  preparation, 
mlxliig  and  loading  into  aircrart.  and  granted 
authority  to  renew  twice  any  such  contract 
without  additional  Bdverttslng.  H.R.  11963. 
Public  Law  91- 

Gtiam  agrirultural  senHces 
Continues  through  June  30,  1975.  author- 
ity for  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  main- 
tain an  agricultural  program  In  Guam,  which 
authority  expired  September  7.  1060.  S.  2991. 
P/S  6/11/70. 

Hawaiian  papayas — advertising 
Amended     the     .Agricultural     Uarketlo^ 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  add  Hawaiian  pa- 
payas to  the  list  of  commodities  for  which 
paid  advertising  can  be  provided  for  in  mar- 
keting orders.  PubUc  Law  91-384. 
^n«pect<on  of  imported  Uvestoek  products 
Provides  for  thorough  health  and  sanita- 
tion Inspection  of  all  livestock  prtxluots  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  and  tmpoees  a 
charpo  to  cover  Inspection  costs.  S.  3943.  P/S 
9/31  ■70. 

Internationai  animal  qxiarantine  station 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
estabUsb  an  International  animal  quarantine 
Btatlon  within  the  terrlt-ory  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  animals  may  be  moved 
from  any  foreign  country  Into  thla  country 
to  miike  It  possible  to  Improve  Uvestoek 
breeds;  provided  measures  to  prevent  the  In- 
troduction of  and  dissemination  within  this 
country  of  livestock  or  poultry  disease  or 
pests;  and  set  penalties  applicable  to  the 
bringing  m  of  animals  to  the  station  or  sub- 
sequent movement  of  animals  therefrom  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  contrary  to 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Public  Law  91-239. 

Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  "certlflcatea 
of  plant  variety  protection"'  assuring  the  de- 
velopers of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plant*  of  exclusive  rights  to  sell,  repro- 
duce, Import,  or  export  such  varletiea,  or  use 
them  In  the  production  (as  distinguished 
from  the  development)  of  hybrids  or  differ- 
ent virlctles.  for  a  period  of  17  years;  estab- 
lishes a  Plant  Variety  Protection  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
the  law;  and  exempts  celery,  okra.  peppers, 
tomatoes,  carrota,  and  cucumbers  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bUI.  S.  3070.  P/S  10/2/70. 

Production  research 
Amended  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  to  authorize  Inclusion  In  mar- 
keting orders  for  commodlUfs  other  than 
milk  of  provisions  for  production  rejjearch 
supported  by  handler  assessments  and  to 
make  such  research  and  development  proj- 
ects as  now  authorized  by  the  Act.  a  pur- 
pose of  the  Act.  Public  lAw  91-293. 
Rural  telephone  tank 
Creates  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  pro- 
tide  supplemental  financing  for  rural  tele- 
phone systems  and  provides  that  the  rural 
telephone  account  is  to  consist  of  such  net 
collections  from  the  a-percent  telephone 
loan  program  received  after  July  1.  1968.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  In  the  Bank.  3.  3387  P/8 
4/3/70.  HJl   7.  H.  Cal. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
amendments 
Improved   and   revised   the   child   feeding 
programs    conducted    under    the    National 


School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1960  to  provide  better  child  feeding 
operations  reaching  all  children,  particularly 
the  poor.  The  bill  provided:  authorization  of 
appropriations  1  year  In  advance;  school 
lunoh  apportionment  based  on  lunches  served 
2  years  prior;  apportionment  of  nonfood 
assistance  based  on  need;  nutritional  train- 
ing and  education  and  studies  of  food  serv- 
ice requirements;  direct  distribution  of  foods 
to  schools  and  service  Institutions;  matching 
requlremenia  (beginning  at  4  percent  and 
rising  to  10  percent) ;  free  and  reduced  price 
(not  more  than  20  cents)  lunch  for  any  pub- 
lic school  child  in  a  household  which  has  an 
Income  below  the  poverty  level,  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  publicly  an- 
nounced policies  regarding  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches:  no  overt  identification  of  chil- 
dren receiving  free  or  reduced  cost  meals; 
apportionment  of  funds  to  States  based  on 
the  number  of  children  aged  3  to  17  In  house- 
holds with  Incomes  of  lesa  than  M.OOO  per 
year  and  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  need; 
Federal  funding  of  100  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram costs:  annual  plans  describing  the  pro- 
posed extended  State  lunch  program;  semi- 
annual estimates  of  eligible  children;  month- 
ly reports  of  the  numbers  receiving  ftee 
lunchee  and  reduced  price  lunches:  special 
developmental  projects;  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Chnd  Nutrition;  an  increased  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  fiscal  1971  for 
the  breakfast  program  (from  •12  million  to 
•35  million) :  and  other  changes.  Public  Law 
91-248. 

Special  milk  program  extension 
Permanently   extended   the   authority   for 
the  special  milk  program  which  would  expire 
June  30.  1S70.  at  the  current  authorization 
level  of  H20  mllUon.  Public  Law  91-295. 
Tobacco  allotments 
Made   permanent  the  authority  for  leas- 
ing of  tobacco  acreage   allotments   as   pro- 
vided by  secUon  318  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jiwtment  Act  of  1938;  subjected  such  leasing 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  a  determination  by  him  that  It 
win  not  Impair  the  operation  of  the  market- 
ing quota  or   price  support   program;    pro- 
vided for  extension  of  such  leasing  author- 
ity: excepted  specified  tobaccos  from  section 
316:  and  extended  the  maximum  diumUon  of 
leaeea  to  5  years.  Public  Law  91-384. 
romofo  advertising 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  add  tomatoes  to  the  list  of  commodities 
for  which  paid  advertising  can  be  provided 
in  promotional   programs   under  marketing 
orders.  8. 1882.  P/S  1/30/70. 

Wheat  referendum  deferrals 
Permitted  the  wheat  marketing  quota  ref- 
erendum for  the  1971  crop  to  be  deferred  un- 
til the  earlier  of  October  16.  or  30  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Public  Law 
91-348. 

Permitted  the  wheat  marketing  quota  ref- 
erendum for  the  1971  crop  to  be  deferred 
until  not  later  than  SO  days  after  adjourn- 
ment Bine  die  of  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Oongreta.  H.J.  Res.  1308.  Public  Law 
91- 

Wheat  research  and  promotion 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  organizations  of 
wheat  growers,  farm  organizations,  and  such 
other  organizations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and 
promotion  designed  to  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  market*  and  Increase  utilization  for 
U.S.  wheat.  Public  Law  91-430. 

ApraopaiATioNs,  isto 
Continuing  appropriations 
Continued    approprlatloni;    through    Feb- 
ruary 28,  1970.  Public  Law  91-193. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriatlcna 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  provide  for  au- 
thorized salary  and  c;impcnsatlon  paymenu 


provided   for    In   the   Second    Supplemental 

Appropriations  Act.  1970.  Public  Law  91-267. 

Foreign  atd 

Appropriated  a  toUl  of  •2.602.413.000  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-194. 

Labor-HBW 

Appropriated  a  total  of  •19.747.163.300  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HealUi,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
HJl.  13111.  President  vetoed  1/28/70.  House 
sustained  veto  1,28/70. 

l^bor^HEW 
Appropriated  a  total  of  •19,S81.020JOO  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation  and   Welfare,   and   related    agencies. 
Public  Law  91-304. 

Second  supplemental 
Appropriated  86.03 1.636,006  for  the  Qacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  for  various  pro- 
gram supplemental*,  pay  lncroa£>e  costs  due 
to  comparability  adjustments  and  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1970;  and  revised  the  ceUing 
on  1970  budget  ouUays.  Public  Law  91-305. 

APPaoPEXATIONS,   IBTl 

Agriculture 
ApproprUted  a  total  of  •8,475,935,100  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.     HJl.     17933.     P/H     6/9/70.     P/S 

ameniied  7/9/70. 

Continuing  appropriations 
Continued  appropriations  through  July  31, 
1970.  Public  Law  91-294. 

Continued  appropriations  through  Octo- 
ber 15.  1970.  Public  Law  91-370- 

Contlnued  appropriations  through  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Second  Session  of 
the  9ist  Congress  and  increased  from  S300 
million  to  •600  million  the  advanc?  appro- 
priation for  the  food  stamp  program  and  Its 
availability  to  January  31,  1971.  HJ  Res 
1388.  PubUc  Law  91-     . 

District  of  Columbia 
Appropriated  a  total  of  •836.118.200  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  appropriated  Fed- 
eral payment  Is  •108J}38.000.  Public  Law  91- 
337. 

Education 
Appropriated  a  total  of  «4.42D.145.000  for 
the  Office  of  Education.  Public  Law  91-380. 
Congress  overrode  Presidential  veto. 
iTtdependent  Offices— Housing  and  Urban 

Development 
Appropriated  a  total  of  •18.655,019,600  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  HJl.  17548.  President 
vetoed  8/11/70.  House  sustained  veto  8/13/ 
70. 

Interior 
•3.028.624,700  ?rand  total,  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal)   authority  and  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authority.  Public  Law  91- 
361. 

Legislative 
Appropriated  a  total  of  •413.034.230  for  the 
LeglsUtlve  Branch.  Public  Law  91-383. 
Public    works— Atomic    Energy    C'^mmission 
Appropriated  a  total  of  85.338.517,000  for 
pubUc  works  t^-r  waier.  pollution  conirol.  and 
power  development  and  the  Atomic  Enerey 
Commission.  H,R.  18137.  Public  Law  91-439. 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 

and  related  agencies 
Appropriates    a    tofsl    of    53.108.074.500    In 
new   bu.iget    (oWi^itlonaU    nuthorltv.  HR. 

17875.  Public  Law  01 . 

Treasury,  Pjst  om:e.  and  Executive  Office 
Approprt.ited  •3.004.71  i.OOO  in  new  budget 
f obligations!  I  aurhority  for  the  Treasury 
and  Poet  Office  DeiiartDwnts.  the  Exeouttve 
OiBce  of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pende^it  ngcncle?.   Public  Law  91-433. 
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ATOMIC    rJVEBOT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  au(horfsa<ion, 
1971 

Authorized  appropriations  of  62. 290,907 jDOO 
for  fiscal  year  1971  (•3,013.307.000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  •277.000.000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment) .  Public  Law  91-273. 
Western  interstate  nuclear  compact 

Oave  congressional  consent  and  approval 
to  a  compact  between  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado.  Hawaii.  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  to  enter  the  west- 
em  interstate  nuclear  compact.  8.  1628.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-     . 

CONGBCSS 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
Improved  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  by  revis- 
ing procedures  of  Congressional  Committees. 
Including  changes  respecting  roll  call  votes, 
proxy  voting,  the  filing  of  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, and  additional  views,  availability  of 
reports  and  hearings  on  matters  prior  to 
floor  consideration  thereof:  permitting 
broadcasting;  of  House  Committee  bearings, 
and  recording  of  quorum  calls  and  teller  and 
roll  call  votes  In  the  House;  changing  the 
name  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  that  of  "Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Aflalr*"  and  adding 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  "Urban  Affairs  generally": 
creating  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs;  changing  the  composition  of.  and 
provisions  for  assignments  to.  Senate  Com- 
mittees; providing  for  standardization  and 
means  for  making  available  to  Oongrese  budg- 
etary, fiscal  and  related  data;  providing  for 
minority  stafflng:  designating  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
Bs  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
expanding  its  functions;  creating  a  Joint 
Senate-House  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  Congress 
and  establishing  under  that  committee's  su- 
pervision, an  Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management:  forming  a  Capital  Guide  Serv- 
ice to  give  the  public  free  guided  tours  of 
the  Capitol;  providing  that  In  non-election 
years.  Congress  shall  have  a  summer  August 
recess:  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
dormitory  and  school  for  Congressional 
pages;  and  making  additional  improvements. 
HR.  17654.  PubUc  Law  91- 

Library  of  Congress — James  Madison 
Memorial   Building 
Increased  from  (75  million  to  (90  million 
the  authorization  contained  In  the  Act  of 
1965  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
thltxl   Library   of   Congress   Building   to   be 
known    as    the    James    Madison    Memorial 
Building  and  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  building  for  general  office  building 
purposes.  Public  Law  91-314. 
Library  of  Congress — ofjlce  equipment  and 
furniture 
Transferred  from  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  purchase  office  equipment  and  furni- 
ture for  the  Llbr-iry  of  Congress.  Public  Law 
81-280. 

Library  of  Congress  security 
Extended    the    present    authority   of    the 
Library  of  Congress  for  policing  the  Library 
of  Congress  buildings  to  embrace  the  rental 
space  it  utIUxes  at  certain  other  locations 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Public  Law  91-281. 
Senate  office  space 
Authorizes  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
Plaza  Hotel  property   In  square  724  In  the 
District    of   Columbia   to    be   held   to   meet 
future  office  needs  of  the  Senate.  8.  3&M. 
P/S  6/21/70. 


Senate  rules— Addition  to  rule  XVf 
Amended  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  provide  that;  "Every  report 
on  general  appropriation  bills  filed  by  the 
Conmilttee  on  Approprlatlona  shall  Identify 
with  particularity  each  recommended 
amendment  which  proposes  an  item  of  ap- 
propriation which  is  not  made  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  an  existing  law,  a  treaty 
stipulation,  or  an  act  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
session."  S.  Res.  413.  Senate  adopted  0/25/70. 

caiMS 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
control  Act  of  J97Q 
Establishes  a  National  Institute  for  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Drug  Abtne  and 
Drug  Dependence  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  authorizes  for  formula 
grants  flO  million,  820  million  and  S35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973.  re- 
spectively: authorizes  for  project  granta  »ao 
million,  M9  mllUon.  and  »70  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972  and  1973  respectively;  es- 
tablishes an  Intergovernment  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Abuae  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence; requires  Federal  agencies  to  eetahUsb 
programs  for  dealing  with  drug  dependence 
among  Federal  employees;  broadens  certain 
authorities  under  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act,  which  now  relate  only  to  narcotic  ad- 
diction, BO  that  tbey  relate  to  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  generally;  estabUshes 
educational  and  special  project  programs; 
protects  the  privacy  of  individuals  who  are 
the  subject  of  research;  provides  lor  control 
by  the  Justice  Departme n t  6r  problems 
related  to  drug  abuse  through  registration  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  all 
others  In  the  legitimate  distribution  chain, 
and  makes  tr^-nsactlons  outElde  the  legiti- 
mate distribution  chain  lllegil:  lists  the 
drugs  with  respect  to  which  controls  are  to  be 
enforced  initialiy.  and  establlahes  a  procedure 
for  classification  of  future  drugs  which 
create  abuse  problems;  provides  that  pos- 
session of  controlled  drugs  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, except  where  the  possession 
U  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to 
others;  Imposes  penalties  for  the  manu- 
facture or  distribution  of  Illicit  drugs;  Im- 
poses a  mandatory  minimum  sentence  of  10 
years  to  life,  together  with  a  fine  of  up  to 
8100.000,  where  an  Individual  engages  in  a 
continuing  criminal  enterprise  Involving  a 
continuing  series  of  violations  undertaken 
by  him  in  concert  with  five  or  more  other 
persons  and  from  which  he  dertvee  substan- 
tial income;  specifies  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative authorities  for  the  Attorney  General. 
authorizing  research  and  education  programs 
relating  to  law  enforcement  aspects  of  drug 
abuse,  cooperation  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities,  administrative  In- 
spections, forfeitures,  and  execution  of  search 
warrants.  Including  conditions  under  which 
authority  to  enter  premises  without  giving 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose  may  be  had: 
establishes  a  Presidential  commission  on  ma- 
rihuana and  drug  abuse  to  study  marihuana 
use:  provides  for  control  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  drugs  fubjeci  to  abuse  through  a 
system  ot  registration  of  importers  and  ex- 
porters; authorizes  the  appropriation  of  sums 
neccEsary  to  carry  out  t^e  Act;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H  R.  18583.  Public  Law  91-. 
congressional  assassinations,  kidnap  or 

assault 
Makes  It  a  Federal  offense  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  Member  of  Congress  or  Member -of -Con- 
gress-elect, to  endeavor  or  to  conspire  to  com- 
mit such  offenses,  or  to  assault  such  an  Indi- 
vidual. S.  643.  P/3  10/8/70.  (Text  also  con- 
tained In  Hit.  17835.  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  as  It  passed  the  Senate  amended 
10/8/70.) 

Controlled  Dangerous  Suijstances  Act 
Authoriaes   Federal    regulation    and    con- 
trol over  defined  "oont7oU«d  dangerotis  aub- 


stances"  to  help  manage  the  drug  abuse 
problem  and  criminal  traffic  In  drags  on  the 
international,  national  and  State  levels  and 
repeals  essenilally  all  ot  the  existing  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  laws.  The  bill 
vesta  authority  for  control  of  the  enumerated 
substances  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
requires  that  be  seek  advice  from  the  Secre- 
tar  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  azul 
from  the  newly -sslabllshed  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  concerning  certain  mat- 
ters; establishes  criteria  for  the  oontrol  and 
classification  of  drugs  into  several  schedules 
based  largely  on  the  de^ee  of  their  almse 
potential,  known  effect,  harmfuiness  and 
level  of  accepted  medical  use;  provides  re- 
quirements for  registration  of  persons  In- 
volved In  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
dispensing  of  controlled  drugs;  controls  and 
restricts  Importation  and  exportation  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substancee;  designates  of- 
fenser  and  penalties  for  unlawful  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  dl-speofilng  posaceslon 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  distribute,  or 
dispense.  Importation,  exportation,  and  sim- 
ply possession  of  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances, and  elln'lnatei  mandatory  minimum 
penalties  for  all  violations  except  for  a 
newly-created  and  defined  class  of  profes- 
sional criminals  Involvwl  mainly  In  the  dis- 
tribution, sale  and  importation  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances;  vests  enforcement 
perBonnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
ttengerous  I>rugs  with  broader  enforcement 
powers;  provides,  under  cenain  conditions, 
for  "no  knock"  search  warrants  for  feloni- 
ous violations;  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Marihuana  to  conduct  a 
stiidy  on  all  aspects  of  marihuana  use  and 
also  establlihes  »  Committee  on  Nongovern- 
mental Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  authortee* 
the  appropriation  cf  sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Act;  and  speclfles  the  date  the  act 
shall  Uke  effect.  8.  3346.  P/8  1/38/70. 
Criminal  Appeals  Act  Amendments 
Designed  to  resolve  serious  problems  which 
frequently  have  arisen  with  reapect  to  the 
right  of  the  United  SWtes  to  appeal  rulings 
which  terminate  proeecutlons  other  than  by 
Judgments  of  acquittal,  or  which  grant  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  before  trial  or  In 
subsequent  proceedings  aneillory  to  the  trial, 
and  to  further  that  purpose  amenda  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act.  8.  8133.  P/S  10/8/70. 
(Text  also  contained  in  HJl.  17825,  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act,  as  It  piissed  the 
Senate  amended  lO/B/70.) 

Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments 
Amended  the  CrinUnal  Justice  Act  of  1964 
(relating  to  representation  of  defendants  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 
fense m  criminal  cases  In  United  States 
courts),  by  expanding  Its  coverage  from  the 
arrest  stage  to  appeals,  poet-convictlon  pro- 
ceedings, and  ancillary'  proceedings  related 
to  the  crlmlruil  trial;  providee  for  the  crea- 
tion of  Federal  defender  offices  operating 
under  the  guidance  of  the  district  and  appel- 
late courts,  but  Independent  of  both  the 
Federal  Judicial  and  prosecution  systems:  in- 
creases the  hourly  rate  to  830  an  hour  for 
in-court-  work  and  ^20  per  hour  for  out-of- 
court  work  with  a  proviso  that  the  rates  may 
be  altered  to  minimum  local  bar  association 
rates;  and  changes  various  other  provisions 
to  improve  the  operation  ot  the  Act  S.  1461. 
PubUc  Law  91- 

Executive  protective  service 
Changed  the  name  of  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  the  BxecuUve  Protective 
Service;  placed  the  fortse  under  the  direcUon 
of  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service: 
Increaeed  the  soope  of  the  ProtecUve  Serv- 
ice's dutlee  to  Include  protecUon  of  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  located  In  the  roetro- 
pohtan  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ana 
auch  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  Its 
territories,  and  poasesslons.  as  the  President, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  may  direct;  and 
pn>vldcd  that  the  slae  of  the  new  Executive 
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ProtectlTe  Service  m*y  cotuiAt  of  up  to  850 
members.  Public  Law  91-317. 
ETplQstvuM — tllegal  ut€,  transportation  or 
ptissesiion 

Amends  the  Pederftl  cntnliul  ezploBlvea 
Btatute  by  broadening  its  scope,  improving 
Its  effectiveness.  And  mcre&sing  its  penalty 
provisions.  S  36S0.  P  5  10  8  70.  (Text  also 
contained  tn  UJi.  17B35.  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  as  It  passed  the  Senate  amended 
10  8  70.1 

Omntbit*  Crime  Control  Act 

Makes  n  vu-lety  of  amendments  to  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streetii  .\ct  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-S51i  that 
estAbljihed  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration;  authorizes  appropriations  of 
8650  mllhon  lor  fiscal  year  1971,  81.150  bU- 
Ilon  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  81.750  billion 
for  Oscsl  year  1973:  revlaea  the  administra- 
tive management  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration:  relaxes 
in  defined  areas  on  a  showing  of  need 
the  matcMng  requirements  for  dis- 
cretionary and  block  gi^Qts:  relaxes  certain 
of  the  restrictions  on  ihe  use  of  grant  fxinda 
for  salaries:  autborlaee  waivers  of  the  man- 
datory requirement  that  specified  percent- 
ages of  State  planning  funds  be  made 
available  to  local  units;  revises  the  provisions 
under  which  a  part  of  each  State's  block 
action  grant  must  be  made  available  to  local 
units:  proTldea  that  each  State  must  allo- 
cate an  adequate  share  of  the  benefits  of 
title  I  block  grant  funds  to  areas  character- 
ised by  high  law  enforcement  activity; 
estabUshe?  a  new  program  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  renovation  of  correc- 
tional ractllties  and  programs:  expands  the 
law  enforcement  education  programs:  makes 
Dumerous  changes  in  the  administrative  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Ace  designed  to  In- 
crease the  operational  efficiency  and  staff 
capability  of  the  Administration;  establishes 
a  federally  subsidized  plan  of  low  cost  life 
Insurance  for  defined  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  offlcers.  patterned  on  the  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  program,  and 
to  be  underwritten  by  private  life  insurance 
comoanles:  provides  for  as  overall  Attorney 
Gen-ral's  Annual  Report  on  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Activities,  which  would  bring  together  In- 
formation from  crime  control  and  related 
programs  throughout  the  Oovemment:  and 
provides  stricter  sentences  for  criminals  us- 
ing firearms  In  the  commlaslon  of  Federal 
felcnies.  The  bill  also  contains  the  texts  of 
5.  3650  (pertaining  to  exploslvesl.  5.  389fl 
(pertaining  to  protection  of  the  President). 
S.  643  t  pertaining  to  protection  of  Members 
of  Congress),  and  5.  .1133  (pertaining  to  ap- 
pellate review  In  criminal  case«i.  as  they 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  8,  1970.  HJl. 
1783S.  P  S  amended  10/8/70.  In  conference. 
Organized  Crtme  Control  Act 

Embodied  a  comprehensive.  Integrated 
program  designed  to  deal  with  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  In  the  United  States: 
established,  in  addition  to  regular  grand 
juries,  opedal  grand  Juries  to  sit  In  major 
population  arcaa  or  elsewhere  by  designa- 
tion of  the  Attorney  Oeneral;  unified  and 
expanded  existing  Federal  law  dealing  with 
the  erentlng  of  immunity  from  self-incrimi- 
nation in  le^latlve.  administrative,  and 
court  proceedings;  dealt  with  recalcitrant 
witnesses:  created  a  new  false  declaration 
provision  applicable  In  grand  Jury  and  court 
proceedings:  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  protect  and  maintain  Federal  or  State 
organized  crime  witnesses  and  their  families; 
authorized,  subject  to  constitutional  safe- 
guards, the  t&klne  of  depositions  In  criminal 
cases:  provided  a  statute  of  llmttatloos  on 
determining  the  derivative  evidentiary  con- 
sequences of  law  enforcement  conduct:  re- 
specting syndicated  gambling— contained 
apecial  ftnilinga  dealing  with  the  effect  of 
such  gmmbtlng  on  intetstate  commerce,  made 
U  mxlawfiU  to  engage  in  a  scheme  to  ob- 


struct  the  enforcement  of  State  law  to  fa- 
cilitate an  "Illegal  gambling  business."  as 
defined,  or  to  engage  tn  the  operation  of  such 
m  bualnesa,  and  provided  penaltlae  for  viola- 
tions, as  well  as  providing  electronic  sur- 
velllanoe  in  aid  of  enforcement  of  these  pro- 
hibited "business"  activities;  establlsbed.  ef- 
fective In  a  years,  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  pres- 
ent Federal  and  State  gambling  law  enforce- 
ment policies  and  their  alternatives;  made 
unlawful  certain  "racketeering  activity"  and 
provided  penalties  for  violations;  and  pro- 
vided for  Increased  sentencing  (up  to  35 
years)  for  defined  dangerous  adult  special 
offenders;  established  Federal  controls  over 
the  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  ez- 
ploolves  and  provided  penalties  for  viola- 
tions; and  established,  effective  in  3  yearn, 
a  National  Commlaslon  on  Individual  Rights 
to  study  and  review  Federal  laws  and  prac- 
tlcas  relating  to  special  grand  Juries  and  spe- 
cial offender  sentencing  authorized  under 
this  act,  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance, ball  reform,  and  preventive  detention, 
no-knock  search  warrants,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  on  Individuals  by  Federal 
agencies  aa  authorised  by  law  or  acquired 
by  executive  acuon.  S.  30.  Public  Law  91- 
Frofection   of   the  president 

Designed  to  protect  the  physical  safety  of 
the  President  and  the  orderly  functioning 
of  his  office  by  extending  additional  Federal 
protection  for  certain  conduct  to  his  specifi- 
cally designated  temporary  residences  and 
offices  and  to  posted,  cordoned  off.  or  other- 
wise restricted  areas  where  he  is  or  will  be 
visiting.  8.  3896.  P/S  10 '8 '70.  (Text  also  con- 
tained m  H.R,  17835,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  amended 
10/8/70.) 

oercNSB 
Air  evactuition  patients 

Authorized  subsistence,  without  charge,  to 
officers  of  the  unlfcrmed  serrices.  civilian 
Oovemment  employeee.  and  dependents,  who 
ar«  air  avacuaUoa  poUento.  H.R.  98S4.  Public 
Law  91-     . 

Civil  Defense  Act 

Amended  the  Federal  Civil  Defens*  Act  of 
1950  to  extend  from  June  30, 1970.  to  June  30. 
1974,  the  President's  sitandby  authorltT  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  an  enony  attack 
upon  this  NaUon.  Public  Law  91-299. 
Coast   Guard   out^orisafion,   i971 

Authorized  appropriations  of  1100  million 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  yeox  1971 
(863.396.000  for  vessels.  813.866  000  for  air- 
craft, and  824.840.000  for  shore  fadlltlea  and 
aids  to  navigation  and  pollution  control 
equipment).  Public  Law  91-291. 
Cotut  Guard  officers — /nterserrice  transfers 

Placed  th»  Coast  Guard  on  the  same  parity 
as  their  oounterparta  In  the  military  de- 
partments by  proWdlng  that  the  Coast  Guard 
officers  be  included  within  the  stipulation 
that  the  President  may.  within  authorized 
strengths,  transfer  any  commissioned  officer 
with  his  consent  from  his  service  branch  to, 
and  appoint  him  in.  another  service  branch. 
Public  Law  91-303. 

Coast  Guard  Omnibus 

Revised  Utles  14,  10  and  37  of  the  United 

States  Code  to  moke  more  uniform  the  laws 

relating  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  other 

Armed  Forces.  Public  Law  91-278. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  laws 

Modified  the  law  affecting  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  the  modifications  generally  not  only 
being  designed  to  meet  the  particular  prob- 
iMne  of  the  Coast  Guard,  but  also  to  conform 
more  closely  to  pr«9i,loee  obtaining  In  the 
other  Armed  Servlcfe.  PtrW^  Law  91-403. 
Command  of  the  VJ.S.  "Constitution"  by 
retired  US.  Navy  Oncers 

Permitted  a  retired  omoar  at  the  VA.  Navy 
to  command  the  n.S.8.  "Consitttutlon."  a  his- 
toric naval  vessel  m&lntalned  "In,  commla- 


slon. oottve  status."  and  permanently  berthed 
at  the  Boeton  Naval  Shipyard.  Public  Law 
91-394. 

Coj(-o/-Iii'ln^  alUncances 

Affirmed  the  computation  of  overseoa  cost- 
of-living  allowances  for  uniformed  eervlcee 
peraonnel;  and  validated  the  existing  sys- 
tem which  breaks  down  overseas  cost  of  Uv- 
tng  ollowancee  into  two  parts,  one  for  housing 
and  another  for  elements  of  the  ooet  of  liv- 
ing except  housing.  HJR.  14333.  Public  Law 
91-     . 

Defense  production  act  ezteruion 

(See  Economy  and  Finance.) 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles 

Authorized  disposal  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpllee  of  various  materiola, 
as  follows : 

Asbestos:  Chrysotlle.  3,844  short  tons.  Pub- 
lic lAw  91-339. 

Bauxite:  Surinam-type  metallurgical  grade, 
3.600.000  long  dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-336. 

Bismuth:  300.000  pounds.  Public  Law  91- 
318. 

CodmJum,*  4.180,000  pouxuli.  Publlo  Law 
91-^14. 

Castor  OH:  18.600,000  pounds.  Public  Law 
01-319. 

Chromite:  Refractory  grade,  836.000  short 
dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-338. 

Cobalt:  40JOO.OOO  pounds.  Public  Law  91- 
317. 

Corundum.-  1.963  short  tons.  Public  Law 
91-330. 

Fluorspar:  Acid  grade.  213.837  short  dry 
tons.  Public  Law  91  -330. 

Graphite:  Natural  Ceylon  amorphous  lump. 
389  short  tons.  Public  Law  91-337. 

Maffnesium:  13.000  short  tons.  Public  Law 
91-321. 

iSanganese.  Type  A:  Chemical  grade,  111,900 
short  dry  tons.  Public  law  91-333. 

Manganese.  Type  B:  Chemical  grade,  6SJ00 
short  dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-333. 

Manganese  Ore:  Natiual  battery  grade, 
173.800  short  dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-331. 

Molybdenum:  3.500.000  pounds.  Put^c  Law 
91-333. 

Shellac:  4,300,000  pounds.  Public  Law  91- 
334. 

Tungsten:  100  million  pounds.  Public  Law 
91-335. 

Headstones  or  markers  for  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients 

Authorized  the  furnishing  of  headstones 
to  mark  the  graves  of  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
discharge  granted  for  their  lost  term  of  serv- 
ice. Public  Law  91-396. 

Leave  for  uniformed   services   members  tn 
hostile  fire  areas 

Extended  until  Juue  30.  1973,  the  author- 
ity to  gran*,  a  special  30-day  leave  for  mem- 
ben  of  the  uniformed  services  who  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  tn  hostile 
firs  areas.  EHibllc  Law  91-303. 

Marine  Corps  band 

Removed  the  restrictions  on  the  grades  of 
the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  band  (now  limited  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  captain,  respectively)  to 
eliminate  an  inequity  in  their  promotion  op- 
portunities. Public  Law  91-197. 
Marine  Corps  officers 

Permitted  adjustment  of  th«  date  of  rank 
for  Marine  Corps  major  generals  on  the  some 
basis  that  obtains  for  major  generals  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  H.R.  10317.  Public  Law 
91- 

Jlfemorfoi  services 

Provided  for  the  furnishing  of  a  flog  and  a 
reimbursement  allowance  for  memorial  serv- 
ices to  be  paid  to  next  of  kin  in  cases  where 
the  remains  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  not  recovered:  limited  to 
cases  where  death  occurred  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1961;  and  placed  a  time  limit  of 
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3  years  for  filing  of  claims  for  reimburse 
ment.  H.R.  11876.  Public  Law  91- 
Milttary  claims 
Provided  that  the  authority  for  payment 
of  military  claims  under  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  be  increased  to  816.000. 
the  amount  authorized  for  foreign  claims. 
and  that  a  similar  provision  for  partial  pay- 
ment be  provided  for  such  claims.  Public 
Law  91-313. 

Military  construction  authorization,  1971 
Provides  construction  and  other  related 
authority  for  the  nUlltary  deportmenu.  and 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within 
and  outside  the  United  States,  and  authority 
for  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
components  in  the  total  amount  of  81,667.- 
154.000.  HJl.  17804.  Public  Law  91-  . 
Military  procurement  authorization,  1971 
Authorized  appropriations  of  $12,493,489,- 
000  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles; 
$7,101,600,000  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation;  and  8334,000.000  for  military 
construction  authority  lor  the  Safeguard 
antlbolllittc  missile  system:  continues  the 
authority  for  merging  military  assistance 
financing  for  South  Vietnam  and  other  free 
world  forces  and  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand,  with  the  funding  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  authorized  the  personnel 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  imposed  certain  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  specific  procurement  ac- 
tions; provided  certain  additional  legislative 
authorities;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
H.R    17123    Public  Law  91-  . 

JVaoal  fligh  t  officers'  com  mand 
Amended  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  naval  flight  officers,  in  addition  to 
naval  aviators,  to  be  eligible  for  command  of 
naval  aviation  schools,  naval  air  stations,  or 
naval  aviation  units  organized  for  flight  tac- 
tical purposes:  provided  eligibility  for  similar 
Marine  Corps  commands  by  naval  flight  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Corps.  Public  Law  91-lM. 
Officers'  pay 
Provided  that  enlisted  members  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  accept  appointments  as 
officers  or  warrant  officers  shall  not  receive 
less  than  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
they  were  previously  entitled  In  their  enlisted 
sUtus.  H.R.  10732.  Public  Law  91-  . 
Power  of  attorney   executed    by  an  armed 
forces  member  missing  in  action  or  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  lear 

Extends  the  expiration  date  In  a  power 
of  attorney  executed  by  a  member  of  the 
armed  senrlces  who  is  either  missing  In  ac- 
tion or  is  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  enable 
the  wife  or  any  other  person  designated  as 
attorney  In  fact  for  the  serviceman  in  a  miss- 
ing status,  to  continue  to  manage  the  private 
affairs  for  the  family  or  for  the  services.  S. 
3795.  PS  9/28/70. 

SaxHngs  deposit  program  for  certain 
uniformed  services  members 
Removed  the  $10,000  limit  on  deposiu 
which  may  be  made  to  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Savings  deposit  program  in  the  cose  of 
any  member  of  the  uniformed  services  who  Is 
a  prisoner  of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Public  Law  01-300. 

Selection  boards 
Provided  that  the  number  of  active  duty 
officers  who  serve  on  selection  boards  for  the 
grades  of  rear  admiral  to  captain  may  t>e  in- 
creased from  the  current  number  of  nine,  and 
removed  the  requirement  that  members  of 
selection  boards  for  nonactlve  duty  promo- 
tions have  a  pormanent  grade  higher  than 
those  being  considered  for  promotion,  in 
order  to  moke  a  greater  number  of  officers 
eligible  to  serve  on  such  boards.  Public  Law 

91-109. 


Tronjrportfltion  to  home  ports 
Entitled  a  member  of  the  Navy.  Coast 
Guard,  or  Environmental  Science  Senrlces 
Administration,  vrhose  dependents  are  re- 
siding at  his  home  port  to  round  trip  trans- 
portation to  the  home  port  where  he  Is  per- 
manently attached  to  a  ship  overhauling 
away  from  the  home  port.  Public  Law  01-210. 
United  States  flags — presentation  to  parents 
of  deceased  servicemen 
Provided  that  United  States  Flags  may  be 
presented  to  parents  of  deceased  serrtoemen, 
m  addition  to  flags  presented  to  the  surviv- 
inf  spouse  or  next  of  kin.  Public  Law  91-397. 
War  Claims  Act  amendments 
Authorized  payment  under  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
captured  and  held  prisoner  by  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  to  persona  captured 
by  North  Korea  while  assigned  to  duty  on 
board  the  U,S.S.  "Pueblo",  for  the  period  of 
their  captivity  at  the  rate  of  85  per  day  of 
captivity,  and  provided  for  payment  to  civi- 
lian American  citizens  held  by  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month.  Public  Law  91-289. 

oisraicT  or  colitmbu 
Adoption  proceedings 
Amended  the  District  of  ColumbU  Code 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirements  of  con- 
sent to  a  proposed  adoption  from  the  father 
of  a  prospective  adoptee  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock unless  the  birth  is  subsequently  legiti- 
matized according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict. H.R.  13307.  Public  Law  91-  . 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  amendments 
Amends  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
In  several  respects;  namely,  in  relation  to  the 
authority  of  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Control 
Board  to  Issue  summons  to  secure  testimony 
of  witnesses  In  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act;  to  make  uniform  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  relating  to  the  use  of 
facilities  of  licensees  offering  similar  serv- 
ice to  their  customers:  to  modify  the  limi- 
tations on  the  employment  of  persons  by 
licensees  in  their  businesses;  to  modify  pres- 
ent law  as  to  the  clasaificatlon  of  beverages, 
places  of  storage,  and  as  to  the  prohibition 
of  certain  credit  transactions;  and  to  allow 
restaurants  operating  on  the  premises  of  a 
theater,  symphony  ball ,  opera  house  or 
other  facility  which  has  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose the  presentation  of  the  performing  arts 
to  sell  alcoholic  beverages  to  seated  or  stand- 
Itig  persons.  H.R.  9017.  P/H  6/11/70.  P/S 
amended  10/12/70. 

Andfomlcal  Gift  Act 
Provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
comprehensive  and  uniform  legal  environ- 
ment for  organ  donation  and  transplantation 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Natloiul  Conference  of  C-onunlsslonen  on 
Uniform  State  L.aw8  made  In  1968.  Public  Law 
81-268. 

Bail  Agency  Act 
Removed  the  celling  of  $130,000  on   the 
annual  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency.  Public 
Law  91-232. 

Blood  components  transfer 
Authorized  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\mibta  to  determine  that  blood 
platelets  and  other  blood  components  in 
general  use  in  the  States  may  be  transferred 
from  local  licensed  blood  banks  in  which 
they  are  produced  to  licensed  physicians,  to 
District  ol  Columbia  hospitals,  and  to  11- 
cen!^  private  hospltsls  and  other  medical 
facilities  within  the  District,  thereby  plac- 
ing the  District  in  the  same  position  as  the 
States,  all  of  which  permit  the  intrastate 
tnnsfer  of  blood  components  within  their 
borders.  Public  Law  91-258. 
Cooperative  Association  Act  amendments 
Exempted  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
laws  regulating  the  loaning  of  money  and 


interest  rates  cooperative  associations  formed 
under  the  District  of  Coltunbla  Cooperative 
AjBoclatlon  Act  and  their  financing  trans- 
actions with  members.  Public  Law  91-386. 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
Completely  reorganized  the  present  court 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Includ- 
ing provision  for  a  local  court  system  for 
the  adjudication  of  all  local  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  and  added  a  number  of  new 
Judgeships.  OS  well  as  providing  for  modem 
court  administration;  transformed  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency  into  a  Public  Defender  Servloe 
to  provide  legal  counsel  for  up  to  60  percent 
of  all  Indigent  criminal  defendants  and  to 
aid  the  courts  in  establishing  an  effective 
court -appointed  counsel  system  for  the  re- 
maining 40  percent:  expanded  the  Ball 
Agency  and  enables  It  to  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  courts  on  the  ftill  range  of  pre- 
trial release  conditions  and  to  supervise  per- 
sona released  on  non-financial  conditions; 
replaced  the  existing  three-Judge  Juvenile 
court  with  an  expandable  Family  Division; 
establlsbed  a  modem  Juvenile  oode;  mode 
various  changes  in  criminal  procedure  and 
provided  revisions  m  sentencing  practice,  in- 
cluding new  sentencing  alternatives  for 
habitual  crtmlnols;  contained  an  Improved 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillanoe  law: 
provided  for  no-knock  search  warrants  under 
certain  conditions;  permitted  a  pretrlaJ  de- 
tention alternative  for  certain  dangerous  de- 
fendants: authorised  an  additional  $6  mli- 
Iion  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  defray  the  first-year  costs  of 
court  reorganioation  and  to  aid  in  the  pay- 
ment for  other  crime  control  provlslona  of 
the  legUlatlon;  and  mode  other  reforms. 
Public  Law  91-368. 

Criminal  code  amendments 
Amends  statutes  relating  to  the  possession 
of  certain  dangerous  weapons  and  interfer- 
ence with  firemen  In  the  performance  of  tlielr 
duties;  and  authortees  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the 
Interstate  Parole  and  Probation  Compact.  8. 
3749.  P/S  10/13/70. 
Delegate  to  House  of  Representatives- 
Commission  OH  D.C.  organisation 
Provided  a  13-member  District  of  Colum- 
bia Oovemment  study  commission,  said 
Commission  to  report  to  Congress  within  13 
months  those  changes  necessary  in  any  facet 
of  the  organization  and  praetlcee  of  the  Dis- 
trict Oovecnment,  in  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
gressionolly  approved  goals  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  Improved  municipal  services;  pro- 
vided a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, said  Delegate  to  be  chosen  biennially 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District,  follow- 
ing nomination  either  ( 1 )  by  a  political  party 
In  a  party  primary,  or  {3)  by  tbe  submission 
of  a  nominating  petition  signed  by  5,000 
voters  or  3  percent  of  the  total  District  elec- 
torate (Whichever  Is  less):  and  made  tedi- 
nlcol  amendmente  to  the  election  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Public  Law  91-406. 
Disposition  of  certain  property  in 
Prince  William  County,  Va. 
Allows  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  which  the  District 
In  consideration  of  transferring  a  portion  of 
the  Fteatherstone  Tract  to  Prince  William 
County,  Virginia,  would  be  Issued  a  permit 
or  permits  by  the  County  authorities  for  the 
operation  of  a  sanitary  landfill  in  that  part 
of  the  County  ksowa  oa  "Cockpit  Point.** 
H.R.  18086.  P  H  7/13/70.  P/S  amended 
10/12/70. 

*jf  ate* — SeUlement 
Updates  and  modifies  procedures  dealing 
with  the  settlement  of  estates  in  the  DLstrlot 
of  Columbia  in  order  that  t^ey  may  more 
accurately  refieot  ctirrent  economic  ooniU- 
clons  and  that  those  persoiu  wishing  to  settle 
small  estates  may  do  so  in  an  expeditious 
mimnw  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  S.  3747. 
P/STIT/ 18/70. 
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tx^mption  from  attachment  of  vagea  for 
nonresiiUnts  of  the  District  of  ColumhUt 
SLimloAied  «  pr&cuce  involving  the  fttt*cb- 
mem  ot  wages  of  noareAldent  debton 
througn  aciiuDs  ialilated  in  the  District  of 
Crlumbia  courts  whereby  creditors,  by  suing 
m  the  Dl5tr!c^  have  been  &ble  to  et-ade  an 
exemption  that  may  be  granted  to  a  non- 
reildect  debtor  by  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
whiCi  the  debtor  resides.  HB.  954B.  Public 
Law  di- 
rect 
Ves^s  authority  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
CJunc'J..  after  public  hearing,  to  set  a  Tartety 
of  mun'.cipsi  fcfts,  mcliidlng  fees  for  certain 
licenses  and  pcrnuis,  lic?nae  and  user  fees 
are  presently  fixed  by  s;»tute.  and  many  fees 
have  no;  been  adjusted  over  the  years  to  re- 
Qec:  current  ccsts  for  performing  the  govem- 
me:i'.&I  duties  related  to  the  activity  for 
which  the  fees  la  charged.  8.  3906.  P/S 
8  13  70. 

Fraud — Strengthened  laici 
Strengthened  the  provisions  of  certain 
ertmlnai  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
lating to  persons  who  defraud  hotel,  mo^l. 
or  other  commercial  lodging  proprietors  by 
means  of  forgery,  issuance  of  bad  checks,  or 
by  departing  without  paymoit  for  the  goods 
or  services  received.  HJl.  10J35.  Public 
Law  91- 

Free^£a]^  airspace  utilization 
Authorises  the  Commtieloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict, of  Columbia  to  lease  airspace  above  and 
below  freeway  rights-of-way  within  the  Dla- 
irlct  of  Columbia  to  allow  fuller  utilization 
of  apace  by  malting  avvil^Ie  for  private  and 
public  purp3e«8  such  airspace  as  wUl  not  im- 
pair the  ftill  and  &afe  use  of  freeways.  8. 
3647.  PS  7.  30/10. 

Georpe  Wasfiington  University  charter 

amendments 
Amended  the  charter  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  m  order  to  confer  upon 
the  univeralty  the  powers  cont&ined  In  m^ 
Lion  5  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Noa-Proflt 
Corporation  Act.  and  to  exempt  the  unlver- 
siiT  from  the  opermUon  of  the  local  usury 
laws.  USt.  17146.  Public  Law  9J- 

Health  services  improicment 
Improves  health  services  and  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Public  Health  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  authorizes  com- 
mitment of  meotaUy  Ul  persons,  previously 
seiit  unly  tc  public  hospitals,  to  other  equal- 
ly suitable  beiklth  fadUtlee;  eliminates  du- 
plication of  inspection  of  milt  producers  and 
dairy  farms  between  the  District  and  other 
JurUdlctiona  within  the  Washington  ■•milk 
shed";  prov;des  for  detection  of  tuberculosis 
for  school  children  In  the  District  through 
maodatorv  tuberculin  testing  of  aU  chil- 
dren entering  school  for  the  first  time:  allows 
the  District  government  to  enforce  Hens 
against  recoverable  moneys  as  to  persons 
under  care  at  Olenn  Dale  Hospital,  Mary- 
land: allows  physicians  licensed  in  another 
SUU  to  obUln  a  License  In  the  District. 
although  once  falling  the  District  examina- 
tion. S.  3Ma.  P/S  7/30/70. 

Hotisinff  revolving  fund  and  unclaimed 
property  ac< 
Establishes  tn  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  revolving  ftind  for  the  development  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate -income  per- 
sons and  families  in  the  District  of  C(Htxm- 
bla  and  provides  for  the  disposition  of  un- 
claimed property  in  the  District  of  Oolam- 
bla.  a.  3011.  P/S  5/1S/70. 

Industrial  snfetjf  act  amendmenu 
Provides  for  a  mon  genera]  application 
of  the  rules  and  reflations  of  the  safety 
code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  protect 
employees  and  restores  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Indtistrlal  Safety  Board  to  enforce  the 
oode.  8.  3820.  P/B  6/5/70. 


Interstate  agreement  on  quaUflcaticn  of 

educational  personnel 
Allows  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracu  which  should  redxioe  or  eli- 
minate duplication  of  administrative  elTort 
In  checking  teacher  records  alreiidy  eval- 
uated by  competent  authorities  In  the 
Stat«s.  S.  3M4.  P/S  10/12/70. 
Joint  tenancies—elimination  of  ttraw  party 
deeds 
Eliminates  the  common  law  requirement. 
which  Is  presently  applicable  tn  the  Dlsuict 
of  Columbia,  that  creation  of  a  Joint  tenancy 
in  real  property  by  act  of  one  of  the  parties 
thereto,  must  be  accomplished  through  a 
third,  or  so-called  straw,  party.  HJt.  13S64. 
P/H  10 '27  69.  P/S  amended  10/7/70. 
Liability  of  hotels 
Revises  certain  civil  lows  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  the  liability  of 
commerlcal  lodging  proprietors  for  the  prop- 
erty of  their  guests  or  patrons:  the  lien 
rights  of  such  business  establishments  as 
to  the  property  of  their  guests  and  patrons: 
and  Improves  the  procedures  for  the  disposal 
of  unclaimed  personal  property  left  with 
such  lodging  operators.  H-R.  10336.  P  H 
2  24,  70.  P  3  amended  10/I3'70. 

.Vetropolttan  Area  Transit  Act 
Orants  congressional  consent  to  the  pub- 
lic acquisition  and  operation  of  moss  tran- 
sit bus  facilities  in  the  Washington  metro- 
poliUin  area  and  authorizes  payments  by  the 
District  of  ColiunbU  government  to  assist  in 
maintaining  reasonable  fares  for  District 
residents.  S.  1814.  P;S  4/15  70. 
Portages  and  loans 
TemporArll;  permits,  through  March  31, 
1971.  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Rousing  Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Admlziistntlon  to  be  xnade  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  ecen  when  the  effective  rate  of 
Interest  therein  exceeds  the  8  percent  celling 
provided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Interest 
and  xxsury  laws.  S.  3313.  P/S  4/1/70. 
Poy  increase  for  police,  firemen  and  teachers 
Increased  by  an  average  of  13  percent  ret- 
roactive to  July  1.  1999,  the  salaries  of  police 
and  firemen  and  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice: increased  by  on  average  of  13  percent, 
retroactive  to  September  1.  1B89.  the  salaries 
of  teachers:  revised  the  personal  income  tax 
of  District  of  Columbia  residents  and  author- 
ized a  special  Federal  payment  of  $S  million 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  help  defray 
the  costs  of  the  pay  increases;  and  made 
other  changes  in  existing  law.  Public  Law 
91-297. 

Peiuiofu  for  toidotea  of  retired  policemen  and 
firemen 
Provides  that  the  widow  of  a  retired  officer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment or  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  married  such  an  officer 
or  member  after  his  reurement  may  qualify 
for  suTTivor  benefits  under  the  Policemen's 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 
H3.  41S3.  P/H  7/14/09.  P/S  amended   10/ 
13/70. 
PoUcemen  sfid  Firemen's  Betirement  and 

DtsabilUy  Act  amendments 
Provided  Increases  in  retirement  betieflta 
for  officers  and  members  retiring  tinder  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act,  as  amended,  as  well  as  in- 
creases In  benefits  for  surrlvon  receiving  or 
entitled  to  receive  annuities  under  the  aot. 
8.  3896.  Public  lAW  91- 

Protective  elfe  devices 
Bequlres  students,  teachers  and  observwm 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  wear  proteO' 
tlve  devices  while  partldpattng  in  or  observ- 
ing certain  cotiroas  of  study  or  types  of  train- 
ing In  public  or  private  facilities  trtiersTer 
there  Is  a  condltloci  haaardous  to  the  eyes  in 


connecuon  with  educational  or  training  pro« 
gram*.  H.R.  9538.  P/H/ 11/24/69.  P/3  amended 
5/7/70. 

ProEesfant  Episcopal  Church  Vestry  Act 
Conlomu  applicable  law  to  changes  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Klaryland  with  respect  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  repeal  those  anachro- 
nistic sections  of  the  so-called  Vesery  Act 
which  deal  with  the  IntemAl  organlsaUon 
and  operation  of  the  Church,  but  to  leave 
Intact  those  provisions  which  est.ibll£h  gen- 
eral corporate  powers  and  which  may  affect 
title  to  property  held  by  the  church.  S.  2336. 
P/S  8/13/70. 

Public  Assistance  Act  amendments 
Llmiu  those  relatives  required  co  give  fi- 
nancial aid  to  recipients  of  public  ft£statance 
to  spouse  for  a  spou&e  and  parent  for  a  child 
under  age  21.  H.R.  670.  P/H  6/11/70.  P/8 
amended  10/12/70. 

Public-day-care  services 
Authoriaes  ths  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil tn  prescribe,  wtthln  the  llmlcs  of  avail- 
able appropriations,  regulations  establishing 
a  program  to  provide  public  day  cats  serv- 
ices for  the  care  of  children  whose  parents 
are  working,  seeking  work,  enrolled  In  train- 
ing, absent  from  the  home,  or  who  are  for 
other  reasons  tuiable  to  provide  parental 
supervision.  S.  3010.  P/3  10/12/70, 
Rental  of  space  for  l>istrict  r>f  Columbia 
agencies  and  activities 
Enables  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  more  emciently  lea^e  privately 
owned  space  in  buildings  or  in  Improved  or 
unimproved  pr"p?rty  for  the  accf>mmodation 
of  Dlsuict  agencies  and  actlvlilcs.  thus  al- 
lowing the  District  government  to  compete 
for  space  in  the  open  market  on  the  came 
terms  as  the  Federal  Oovemment.  S.  3649. 
P'S7/l/70. 

ftevenue 
Provides  that  the  annual  Federal  payment 
authorization  be  established  at  30  percent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund  tax 
revenues  and  authorizes  a  special  one-time 
Federal  payment  supplement  of  (5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  to  be  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment activities  In  the  District.  The  new  for- 
mula proposal  would  authorize  a  1971  Federal 
payment  estimated  at  4130.4  million  or  an  In- 
crease of  •26.4  million  over  the  present  an- 
nual S105  million  authorlzaUon.  8.  3903. 
P.  8  8/13,70. 

Snoto  removal 
Provides  a  more  effective  saow  removal  law 
than  the  current  law  by  authorizing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  make  all  usual 
and  reasonable  regulations  requiring  removal 
of  enow  and  Ice  from  paved  sidewalks,  with 
the  costs  of  such  removal  to  be  assessed  as  a 
tax  against  the  abutting  property  in  case 
of  noncompliance.  S.  3748  P/S  10/13/70. 
Tai  exemption  for  International  Telecom' 
munications  Satellite  Consortium 
Provided  complete  Immunity  from  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  taxation  for  the  Interna- 
tional Teleconununicatlons  Satellite  Con- 
sortium (INTEUSAT),  Its  foreign  partici- 
pants, and  any  successor  organization  to 
ZNTELSAT.  HJt.  14962.  Public  Law  91-  . 
7axotfon  of  regulated  investment  companies 
Conformed  the  provtalons  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  dividends  paid  by  reg- 
ulated investment  companies  which  qualify 
for  the  divldends-pald  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 8S2(b)(2)(D)  and  section  &53(b)(3) 
(A)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  make  clear  that  Investment  companle* 
domiciled  tn  the  District  of  Columbia  wlU 
be  accorded  treatment  under  the  laws  of  the 
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District  Similar   to  that   they   are  accorded 
imder  Federal  Uw.  Public  Law  91-391. 
Teachers"  retirement  amendments  of  1970 

Amended  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  the  some 
retirement  benefits  for  the  teachers  and  oth- 
er professional  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  as  sre  pres- 
ently aflorded  the  classified  employees  of  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments who  retire  under  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-93.  Public  Law  91-363. 

Vacation  vork  permits  for  minors 

Amends  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
law  wltb  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  vacation 
work  permits  co  certain  minors.  In  order  to 
expedite  aod  encoursge  the  issuance  o(  such 
permits.  H.R.  12671.  P/H  7/28/69.  P/S 
amended  10/12  70. 

VaUdat\on  of  defects  in  land  records 

Validates  certain  deeds  and  acknowledg- 
menu  recorded  tn  the  land  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict 01  Columbia  prior  to  January  1,  1969. 
H.R.  13665.  P,B  10.27/69.  P/S  amended 
10/13/70. 

Voluntary  admission  of  patients  to  Forest 
Haten  tnsHfution 

Authorizes  voluntary  adnUsslon  of  sub- 
stantially retarded  persons  to  the  District 
Training  School,  whose  name  Is  changed  to 
Forec-t  Haven;  requires  that  n  prerequisite  to 
such  voluntary'  admissions  be  a  financial  ar- 
rangement with  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
behalf  of  such  persons  when  they  or  their 
relatives  are  financially  able  to  pay  for  ail 
or  a  part  of  the  expenses  Involved:  deletes 
certain  archaic  terminology  In  the  present 
law  and  substitutes  modern  terminology  in 
lis  place.  H.R.  41B2.  P/H  4/28/69.  P/S 
amended  9/11/70. 

Water  and  sanitary  sewer  rates 

Makes  It  possible  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council,  by  appropriate  increases 
In  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  water  and  sewer 
services,  to  meet  operating  costs  and  debt  re- 
tirement need  involved  In  furnishing  these 
municipal  services:  and  eliminates  the  max- 
imum rate  restrictions  imposed  on  water  and 
sewer  rates  and  leaves  the  setting  of  such 
rates  to  the  discretion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Commissioner.  B.  3905.  P/S 
8/13/70. 

BCONOMT  AKD  FINANCZ 

Bank  holding  companies;  Eisenhower 
silver  dollar 

Modifies  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1966  to  bring  under  its  provisions  those 
companies  controlling  one  bank.  In  addition 
to  those  companies  controlling  more  than 
one  bank;  amends  the  Coinage  Act  of  1966 
to  suthorlae  ( 1 )  minting  of  cupro-nlckel  half 
dollar  and  dollar  coins  bearing  the  likeness 
of  the  late  President  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower, (2)  transfer  of  3  million  rare  dol- 
lar coins  from  the  Treasury  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  (OSA)  for  sale  to 
the  public,  and  (3)  minting  of  160  million 
Elsenhower  40>-percent  silver  dollars,  to  be 
distributed  as  130  million  uncirculated  and 
20  million  proof  coins  at  premium  prices. 
HA.  6778.  P/H  11/6/69.  P/S  amended  9/16/ 
70.  In  conference. 

Conjttmer  Products  Warranty  and 
Guaranty  Act 

Requires  a  supplier  of  a  consumer  product 
or  service  actually  costing  more  than  $6  who 
decides  to  warranty  or  guaranty  his  product 
against  defect  or  malfunction  to  fcfllow  cer- 
tain guidelines:  requires  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous disclosure  of  the  contents  of  war- 
ranties and  guarantiee  and  requires  that  a 
vrritten  warranty  or  guaranty  must  be  des- 
ignated a  "full"  or  "partial"  warranty;  and 
provides  remedies  for  failure  to  comply  with 


certain  provisions  of  the  leglalatlon.  8.  3074. 
P/S  7/1/70. 

Credif  unions 
Federal  share  Insurance:  Provided  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  share  Insurance  for  savings 
in  credit  unions  and  the  regulatory  authority 
necessary  to  operate  such  a  share  Insxirance 
system:  provided  mandatory  coverage  for 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  for  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  and  for  credit  unions 
operating  under  the  Department  of  Defense 
jurisdiction  IX  they  elect  to  be  covered  and 
agree  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  program:  changed  regular  reserve  re- 
quirements of  Federal  credit  unions:  au- 
thorized Federal  credit  unions  to  Invest  In 
other  Insured  credit  unions;  and  authorised 
certain  Federal  credit  unions  serving  low 
income  persona  to  accept  funds  from  non- 
members  S.  3822.  Public  Law  91- 

Independcnt  agency  status:  Elevat«d  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  (currently 
in  the  Deportment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare)  to  the  status  of  an  Independent 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion." and  provided  for  an  Administrator  to 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  tbe  Adminis- 
tration and  to  funcUon  in  close  and  con- 
stant cooperation  with  a  Dewly  created  Na- 
lional  Credit  Union  Board  lo  consist  of  a 
chairman  and  one  member  from  each  of  the 
Federal  credit  union  regions,  the  Administra- 
tor and  Board  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Public  Law  91-306. 
Defense  production  act  extension;  standby 
wage,  price,  salary  and  rent  controls 
Extended  the  Defense  Production  Act  until 
June  30. 1972:  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  uniform  coAt  accounting  standards  for  cer- 
tain defense  contracts  to  be  promulgated  by 
a  five  member  Cost- Accounting  Standards 
Board  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
who  would  be  designated  as  ChaUmnn  of  the 
Board:  limited  loan  guarantees  under  the 
Act  to  a  maximum  of  630  million  per  con- 
tractor, except  with  congreasional  ^proval; 
and  gave  the  President  standby  authority 
until  February  28,  1971  to  stabilize  prices. 
wag««,  salaries,  and  rents  at  levels  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970,  ex- 
cept that  adjustments  can  be  made  to  avoid 
inequities.  Public  Law  91-379. 
Defense  production  act  temporary  extensions 
Extended  the  effectlveneas  of  tbe  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  July  30. 1970.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-300. 

Extended  the  eflecUveneaa  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960  untU  August  IS,  1970. 
PubUc  Law  91-^71. 

Disaster  assistance 
Provides  a  permanent,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  Federal  disaster  assistance  and 
strengthens  the  organization  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  needed  to  Implement  the 
program  in  an  ordcirly  and  effective  man- 
ner; enables  the  extension  of  needed  emer- 
gency relief  and  recovery  assistance  to  indl- 
vldxials,  organizations,  businesses,  and  Sftates 
and  local  communities  sufrexing  from  a  ma- 
jor disaster;  authorizes  Federal  assistance  for 
private  as  well  as  public  losses  suffered  In  a 
major  disaster  which  the  President  dMer- 
mlnee  to  be  of  "sufDdent  severity  and  mag- 
nitude to  warrant  disaster  aaalstance  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts and  available  resources  of  States,  local 
governments  and  relief  organizations  In  al- 
leviating the  damage,  loss,  hardship  or  sufi!er- 
ing  caused  thereby  and  respecting  which  the 
Governor  of  any  State  In  which  such  catas- 
trophe occurs  or  threatens  to  occur  certlflee 
the  need  for  disaster  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  gives  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  auch 
State,  Its  local  governments,  or  other  agen- 


cies for  the  same  or  almllar  purposes  with  r»- 
spect  to  su^  catastrophe";  consolidates  into 
ozLs  Act  and  repeals  tbe  three  major  existing 
Federal  disaster  assistance  laws;  make* 
changes  In  the  small  Business  disaster  loan 
program.  Fanners  Home  Administration 
emergency  loans,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion loans.  S.  3619.  P/S  9/9/70.  P/H  emfvniVid 
10/5/70. 

Eisenhower  dollar 
Authorizes  the  minting  ot  not  to  exceed 
160  miUion  silver  dollars,  of  40%  silver  con- 
tent, to  be  nmited  only  as  imdrciiiated  coins 
and  proof  coins  and  sold  at  a  premium  price, 
and  authorizes  the  simultaneous  minting  of 
cupro-nickel  dollars,  expected  to  circulate  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  all  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  the  late  President  of  the  Unitad 
SUtes.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  BJ.  Boa. 
168.  P/S  10/16/69.  P/H  amended  10/16/69. 
Senate  concurred  in  Bouse  amendment  with 
an  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sututitute 
3/19/70. 

Eligibility    Of   American    Samoa    banks   far 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

EstabUsbes  the  eligibility  of  the  banks  la 
American  Samoa  for  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance by  amending  sections  3  and  7  of  tba 
Federal  Depo&it  Insurance  Act  in  accordanoa 
with  the  provisions  governing  V£.  terri- 
tories. 8.  3366.  P/S  7/ 1/70. 

Emergency  Community  Facilities  Act 

States  congressional  findings  that  many  ot 
the  Nation's  communities  are  uiuible  to  fi- 
nance tbe  construction  of  urgently  needed 
public  fiicllltles  and  that  there  is  an  imme- 
diate need  for  such  facilities  to  provide  t>aslc 
safeguards  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens,  to  check  widespreod  water  pol- 
lution, and  to  provide  an  efiective  and  prac- 
tical method  of  combatting  rising  unemploy- 
ment; reenacted  the  balance  of  tbe  author- 
ization tor  basic  water  and  sewer  facllitlea 
provided  for  in  title  VII  of  the  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  and  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  authorization  of  61 
billion;  and  extended  for  1  year  luntil  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971)  the  time  within  which  a  com- 
munity may  qualify  for  a  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grant  even  though  Its  pro- 
gram for  an  area-wide  system,  though  under 
preparation,  has  not  been  completed.  H.R. 
17796.  Public  l*W  91-431. 

Federal  Kational  Mortgage  Association 

Clarifies  the  payment  of  certain  acoouDta 
owed  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (FNMA)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  vvlth  the  recK^anlza- 
tlon  of  the  FNMA.  S.  3207.  P/S  1/30/70. 
Foreign  basUc  secrecy;  credit  cards;  eoneumer 
credit  reporting 

Designed  to  provide  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities with  greater  evidence  of  financial 
transactions  In  order  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  white-collar  crime;  required  U.S.  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  to  maintain 
records  of  financial  transactions  and  keep 
copies  of  checks  pursuant  to  regxilatlons  la- 
sued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  au- 
thorised the  Secretary  to  require  repeats  on 
currency  deposits  or  withdrawals  by  the  Ufl, 
financial  Institution  involved  and  the  party 
to  the  transaction;  required  persons  who  ex- 
port or  import  currency  or  Its  equivalent  in 
omounu  greater  tlian  a6.000  or  any  one 
occasion  to  fiie  reports  in  scoordanoe  with 
Treasury  regulations;  reqtilred  U.S.  clttaena 
to  keep  records  of  their  transactions  with 
foreign  financial  agencies  pxirsuant  to  Treas- 
ury regulations;  extended  to  UB.  borrowers 
the  restrictions  on  purchasing  securiUaa  oa 
margin  wherees  tbe  existing  law  cmly  applies 
to  lenders:  also  prohibited  the  issuance  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  except  In  renewal  of, 
or  In  substitution  for.  an  accepted  credit 
card;  limited  mirw^ip^''  UabUlty  for  a  lost  or 
stolen  card  to  not  mon  ttma  •50.  unleta 
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thfiY  is  a  lrs!«r  Uablllt;  under  other  ap- 
plicable law  or  under  an  agreement  with  the 
curd  Issuer,  amended  the  definition  of  a  card 
issuer  CO  Include  not  only  the  person  who 
issues  the  card  but  also  any  agent  of  the 
Issuer,  sets  penalties  for  unauthorized  use 
oT  credit  cards;  aiso  ppoTlded  for  fair  credit 
reporting,  by  glrlng  consumers  access  to  all 
of  the  Lnfonnatlon  In  their  credit  flies  to 
enable  them  to  correct  luadequatc  or  mis- 
leading information,  requiring  that  when- 
ever a  person  1»  turned  down  for  credit  or 
insurance  or  employment  because  of  an  ad- 
verse credit  report,  be  must  be  given  the 
name  and  address  of  the  credit  reporting 
agency,  and  establishing  safeguards  to  pre- 
fterve  the  confldenuality  of  credit  informa- 
tion in  credit  bureau  files  and  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  an  undue  ln\'asion  of  thf.ir 
rtght    to    privacy.    HR.    16073.    Public    Law 

91 . 

Gold  and  si/rer  content 

Amended  the  National  Oold  and  Silver 
Stamping  Act  to  protect  consumers  by  pro- 
viding a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresentation  of 
the  quality  of  articles  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  geld  or  sliver.  Public  Law  91-366- 
PuhUc  debt  limit  increaae 

Provided  an  increase  in  the  permanent  debt 
limitation  from  M65  billion  to  ^380  billion. 
and  provided  for  a  temporary  additional  in- 
crease of  •12  billion,  making  an  overall 
UmJtation  of  $395  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
PubUc  Law  91-301, 

Public  Works  and  EcoTiomic  Development  Act 
Extension 

Amended  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thonzatlOD  of  funds  for  title*  I  through  IV 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  and  authorieed  to 
be  annually  appropriated  $770  million 
through  June  30.  1971  (S500  million  for 
grants  for  public  works  and  development  fa- 
cilities and  $170  mlUlon  for  other  financial 
assistance:  $50  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance research  and  Information:  and  150  mil- 
lion for  economic  development  districts  1 . 
Public  law  91-304. 

Purchase  of  U.S.  obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  banks 

Extended  for  1-year,  from  June  30,  1970, 
to  June  30. 1971.  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  n.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  PubUc  Law 
gi~3ft0. 

Savings  bond — tnterest  increase 

Xocrease  from  S  to  5\i  percent  the  rate  of 
Interest  payable  on  series  E  savings  bonds. 
Public  Law  01-388. 

Securities  Act   exemption  from   registration 
for  sm-all  businesses 

Amends  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  assist 
small  businesses  in  raising  capital  by  giving 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
power  by  rule  or  regulation  to  increase  the 
size  of  an  offering  of  securities  that  may  be 
made  without  compliance  with  the  full 
registration  requirements  of  the  Securities 
Act  from  the  present  amount  of  $300,000  to 
1500.000.  S.  336.  P,  S  8,13/70. 

Securities  Exchange  Act — additional 
consumer  protection 

Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  inTcotors 
by  augmenting  the  provisions  of  PubUc  I^w 
90-^39  to  encompass  acqulsl  tlons  of  and 
tender  offers  for  equity  securities  of  Insur- 
ance oompanltts:  to  extend  the  act's  full  dls- 
elostire  provision  to  acquisitions  and  tender 
offers  of  over  5  percent  of  a  company's  stock: 
to  extend  the  substantive  provisions  which 
protect  stockboldera  involved  in  cash  acqui- 
sitions and  tender  offers  to  stock  exchange 
offers:  to  give  the  Securities  snd  Exchange 
Commission  sdditionaj  rulemaking  power  to 
deal  with  certain  types  of  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, and  manipulative  practices:  and  to  give 
the  Commission  rulemaking  power  to  dif- 


ferentiate between  control  persons  and  Is- 
suers In  applying  certain  requirements  of 
section  13(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act. 
8.3431.  P/8  8/18/70. 

Silver  certificates 

Authorizes  further  adjustments  In  cur- 
rencies outstanding  which  were  Issued  after 
June  30.  1929;  permiu  the  writeoff  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  notes  and  national  bonk 
notes;  and  removes  the  limitation  of  $200 
million  on  the  aggregate  lace  value  of  silver 
certificates  ouutaudlng  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  by  law  to  write 
off  after  he  has  determined  that  they  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are  held  in  col- 
lections, and  will  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. S.  3825.  P/S  6/17/70. 

Small  business  omendmenfs  act 

Authorizes  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA)  to  participate  In  making  loans 
with  persons  and  orgonleations  not  normally 
engaged  in  lending  activity  as  well  as  with 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions; 
authorizes  the  SBA  to  make  Interest  subsidy 
grflnta  to  certain  small  business  concerns; 
increases  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  the  lim- 
itation on  economic  opportunity  loans:  pro- 
rides  for  paj-mcnt  of  tuition  costs  lor  eco- 
nomically or  socially  deprived  persona  In 
courses  In  business  management  and  au- 
thorlxes  counseling  lor  economically  or  so- 
cially deprived  persona  seeking  Government 
assistance  relating  to  starting  or  continuing 
a  small  business,  authorizes  SBA  to  guaran- 
tee loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  small 
busineae  Investment  companies:  permits  cer- 
tain actlviUea  respecting  minority  enterprise 
small  business  Investment  companies;  estab- 
lishes an  SBA  program  whereby  SBA  would 
guarantee  any  surety  against  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  Its  loss  OS  a  result  of  the  breach 
of  the  terms  of  a  construction  surety  bond 
and  provides  for  technical  assistance  for 
small  conatructlon  contractors;  gives  priority 
to  those  loan  applications  of  small  business 
concerns  which  SBA  determines  will  further 
the  development  or  utilization  of  new  meth- 
ods of  pollution  control  and  provides  for 
economic  disaster  loans  to  those  small  busi- 
ness concerns  |a)  forced  to  upgrade  their 
laclUties  because  of  new  pollution  control 
standards  or  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  or  (bi  which  suf- 
fer from  the  pollution  of  streams.  S.  4316. 
P/S  9  18/70. 

Unsolicited  credit  cardj 

Regulated  the  Issuance  of  credit  cards, 
created  Uablllty  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
credit  cards,  and  provided  criminal  penal- 
ties for  certain  unautboriaed  uses.  S.  721.  P/S 
4  15/70.  H-R.  16542.  P.  H  9  9/70.  P/S  amend- 
ed 9,  15/70.  (Prortslons  incorporated  In  HJt. 
15073.  (Foreign  Bank  Secrecy:  Credit  Cards; 
Consumer  Credit  Reporting)— PubUc  Law 
91-       .) 

CDtTCATIDI? 

Demonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
deaf 

Autbortzea  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Oal- 
laudet  College  to  maintain  and  opiate,  in- 
cluding necessary  renovation,  construction 
and  equipment,  the  Kendall  School  as  a 
demonstration  elementary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion and  autborizes  the  Srtiool  to  provide 
day  and  residential  facilities  for  elementary 
education  for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  high  school  and  other 
secondary  study,  and  to  provide  an  exem- 
plary educational  program  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  similar  excellent  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  3.  4083.  PS  8 '11/70. 
Slementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments 

Autborlaed  approzlmately  $24.fi  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1973  for  carrying 
out  various  educational  programs;  amended 
the   Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 


Act  of  1965  (special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children;  school  li- 
brary resources,  texttxxiks,  and  other  printed 
and  published  materials;  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services:  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education:  bi- 
lingual education  programs;  school  dropout 
prevention:  school  nutrition  and  health 
services  for  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies); extended  and  amended  impacted  areas 
programs  legislation;  amended  the  Adult 
Education  Act;  enacted  a  'General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act"  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  education  programs  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  Office  of  Education:  extended 
and  revised  provisions  of  present  law  relat- 
ing to  cancellation  and  repayment  of  loans 
under  Federal  siudent  loan  programs;  cre- 
ated, as  an  independent  act,  the  "Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act";  amended  and  ex- 
tended vocational  education  programs;  and 
made  miscellaneous  amendments  to  various 
education  laws.  Public  Law  91-230. 
Impacted  areas  aid 

Authorieed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  make  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  emergency  payments  for  the 
current  school  year  to  provide  100  percent 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  educa- 
tion of  2-A  children  ^  children  whose  parents 
live  or  work  on  Federal  property}  under 
Public  Law  874.  the  aid  to  Impacted  areas 
program;  and  authorized  for  this  purpose 
the  expenditure  of  $2.5  million  out  oC  ex- 
isting appropriations.  Public  Law  91-237. 
Land-grant  status  for  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam 

Olves  land-^&nt  status  to  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Quam:  authorizes  endowment  grants  of 
$1,019,000  to  the  University  of  Ouam  and 
$714,000  to  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; provides  eligibility  for  annual  grants 
to  each  college.  8.  1148.  P/S  4/15/70. 
t,fbrary  services  and  construction 
amendments 

Extends  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  for  5  years, 
through  June  30.  1976,  and  Improves  the 
administration.  Implementation,  and  pur- 
poses of  such  programs  by  lessening  the  ad- 
minlsrtratlve  burden  upon  the  States  through 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  Stale  plans 
which  must  be  submitted  and  approved  an- 
nually under  such  act  and  affording  the 
States  greats  flexibility  In  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  such  act  to  meet  specific  State 
needs  and  by  providing  for  special  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons. 
In  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  for  library 
services  and  for  strengthening  the  capacity 
of  State  library  admlnlstrj>tlve  agencies  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the 
States:  for  Title  I  (library  services)  author- 
Izea  $112  mlUlon.  »117.6  mUlion.  $123.5  mil- 
lion. £129.7  mUUon.  and  $137.2  million  for 
fiscal  years  1972  through  1976,  respectively; 
for  Title  II  (public  library  construction)  au- 
thorizes $80  mllUon,  $S4  mlilion.  $88  million. 
$92.5  mlilion,  and  $97  mlilion  for  fiscal  years 
1972  through  1978.  respectively;  and  for  Title 
m  <  Interllbrary  Cooperation)  authorizes 
815  milUon,  $15.8  mUllon.  $16.5  million.  $17.3 
million,  and  $16.3  milUon  for  fiscal  years 
1972  through  1976,  respectively.  S.  3318  PS 
9,  21/70. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

Established  a  15-member  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  and  recommend  overall 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  national  policy 
with  respect  to  libraries  and  information 
science,  and  authorized  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $760,000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  each  succeeding  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Public  Law  91-345. 
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rSOCKAt  EMPLOTIXS 

Air  traffic  controllers 
Changes  the  computation  factor  for  deter- 
mining civil  service  retirement  benefits  from 
1.0  to  1.4  for  each  year  of  olr  tralllc  con- 
troller service  and  provides  that  the  special 
provision  apply  only  to  air  traffic  controllerB 
and  "flTBt-llne"  supervisors  directly  super- 
vising such  controUers;  make  a  controller  or 
a  supervisor  eligible  to  retire  after  complet- 
ing 30  years  of  service  regardless  of  age  If  he 
has  at  least  10  vears  of  service  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity, a.  3959.  P/S  7/18/70, 

Airport  police  forces  pay 
Increase*  the  salaries  of  police  officers  at 
National  Airport,  Washington.  DC.  and  Dul- 
les International  Airport  as  follows:  Increases 
the  trainee  rate  from  03-6  to  GS-7  and  the 
general  officer  rate  to  0&-7  and  OS-8;  Ser- 
geant, GS-9:  Lieutenant,  GS-10;  Captain, 
GS-ll:  and  Chief.  GS-12;  oU  aft«r  the  pri- 
vate trainee  would  be  placed  in  steip  6  of  the 
grade;  provides  that  no  rate  of  basic  pay 
shall  be  reduced  by  enactment  of  this  Act. 
S.  3958.  P/S  9/23/70. 

CivU  service  retirement 
Provides  that  when  an  employee  retires  he 
may  elect  to  take  a  reduced  armuliy  and 
provide  a  lifetime  survivor  benefit  equal  to 
56  percent  of  his  reduced  annuity  for  his 
spouse  in  the  event  he  dies  before  his  spouse. 
8.  437  P/8  9/10/70-  H.  Cat 

Civil  service  retirement  of  temporary 
employees 
Repeals  eecUon  116  of  the  Social  Security 
A*.icndmenu  of  1964  to  permit  social  secu- 
rity-covered service  of  temporary  and  indefi- 
nite employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  temporary  and  in- 
definite employees  of  the  Federal  Depoait 
Insurance  Corporation,  temporary  census- 
taking  employee*  of  the  Census  Bureau,  em- 
ployees on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  persons  re- 
ceiving nominal  pay  of  $12  a  year  or  less,  and 
patient  employees  in  Federal  ho^ltols  to  be 
counted  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  or  other  retirement  system  for  Fed- 
eral employees;  becomes  effective  upon  en- 
actment and  applies  to  employees  and  former 
employees  who  thereafter  retire  S.  2984.  P/S 
9/23/70. 

Federal  firefighters 
Extends  to  Federal  employees  whose  duties 
"are  primarily  to  perform  work  directly  con- 
nected with  the  control  and  extinguishment 
of  fires  or  the  maintenance  and  use  of  flre- 
fightlng  apparatus  and  equipment'*  the 
same  hazardous-duty  retirement  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  now  provided 
for  certain  Federal  law-enforcement  oBIcers. 
3.578.  P/S  8/18/70. 

Federal  pay  legislation 
Provided  6-percent  across-the-board  In- 
creases for  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  paid  under  statutory  salary  systems 
(the  postal  field  service,  the  general  schedule 
of  the  classified  civl!  Bcr\-lce.  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Foreign  Service)  and 
employees  paid  under  other  salary  systems 
(legUlatlve  employees:  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  T^x  Court;  and  staffs 
of  former  Presidents ),  except  wage  board 
employees  in  the  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government:  ond 
prortded  a  6-percent  increase  to  military 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-207;  made  pay  retroactive  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  December 
27.  1969.  Public  Law  91-231. 

Foreign  service  retirement  adjustment 
Brought  the  retirement  benefits  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  into  line  with  those 
contained  in  legislation  relating  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  which  became  ef- 


fecuve  on  October  20,  1969  (PubUc  Law  91- 
93) .  Public  Law  91-201. 

Gorernmenf  Printing  Office — orcrf  (me 
compensation 
Authorized    the    PubUc   Printer   to    grant 
employees  paid  on  an  annual  basis  compen- 
satory time  off  from  duty  instead  of  overtime 
pay  for  overtime  work.  Public  Law  91-369. 
Gorernment  Printing  Office— special 
policevien 
Authorized  the  Public  Printer  or  his  dele- 
gate to  designate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Prlnung  Office  to  serve  as  special  poUce- 
men    to    protect    persons    and    property    In 
premises  and  adjacent  areas  occupied  by  or 
under  the  control  of  that  office.  Public  Law 
91-359. 

Health  benefits 

Increased  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  cost  of  the 
premium  charged  for  health  Insuranc*  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  from  $1.62  (for  self  only)  or 
$3  94  (for  family  coverage)  for  each  biweekly 
pay  period  (which  In  pracUce  is  about  24  per- 
cent of  the  average  cost  of  high  option  fam- 
ily insurance)  to  a  permanent  level  of  40 
percent  of  the  average  premium  charged  for 
high  option  coverage  oBered  by  the  su 
iargeet  insurance  programs  operating  under 
the  act:  becomes  effective  January  1,  1971. 
Public  Law  91-418. 

Job  Evaluation  Policy  Act 
Improved  position  claaslflcaUon  systems 
within  the  executive  branch  by  estabiuhlng 
an  orderly  procedure  Tor  the  study  of  ways 
to  improve  current  classification  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  coordinated 
system  of  Job  evaluation  and  ranking  and 
by  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  of  a  special  or- 
ganizational unit  within  the  Conmilsalon  to 
prepare  the  plan  and  requiring  the  Conmils- 
sion  to  submit  to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  one  year  an  interim  report  and  to 
complete  lU  activities  within  two  years  at 
which  time  It  shall  submit  IW  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  who  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  Congress.  Public  Law 
91-216. 

Protecting  privacy  and  the  rights  of  Federal 
employees 
Prohibits  indiscriminate  executive  branch 
requirements  that  employees  and  appUcanU 
for  Government  employment  disclose  their 
race,  religion  or  national  origin:  attend  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored meetings  and  lectures  or 
participate  in  outside  activities  unrelated  to 
their  employment;  report  on  their  outside 
activities  or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their 
work;  submit  to  questioning  about  their  re- 
ligion, personal  relationships  or  sexual  atti- 
tudes through  interviews,  psychological  tests, 
or  polygraphs;  support  political  candidates 
or  attend  political  meetings;  makes  It  Ulegol 
to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable  contributions;  prohibits  officials 
from  requiring  an  employee  to  disclose  his 
own  personal  assets.  UablUtles.  or  expetull- 
tures,  or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless.  In  the  case  of  certain  specified  em- 
ployees, such  items  would  tend  to  show  a 
confUct  of  interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 
a  counsel  or  other  person  present,  if  the  em- 
ployee wishes,  at  an  Interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  prcoeedlngs;  accords  the 
right  to  a  clvU  action  in  a  Federal  court  lor 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  the  act; 
and  establishes  a  Board  on  Employee:.'  Rights 
to  receive  and  conduct  hearings  on  com- 
plaints of  violation  of  the  act  and  to  de- 
termine and  adnunlster  remedies  and  pen- 
alties. S.   782.  P/S  6/19/70. 

Public  Health  Service  officer  transfer  to 

Environmental  Protection  Agewry 

Affords   to    officers   ol   the   Public   Health 

Service  commissioned  corps  whose  positions 

are  transferred,  or  whose  positions  are  ma- 


terially related  to  functions  being  trans- 
ferred, or  whose  positions  are  materially  re- 
lated  to  functions  Ijelng  tronaferred.  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  oppor- 
tunity, subject  to  Civil  Service  (Commission 
regulations,  to  transfer  to  competitive  posi- 
tions In  the  Agency.  S.  4268.  P/S  9  21,70. 
Wage  board  employees 
Provides  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  pay 
scales  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government  by  estabUshlng  one  system  of 
rules  under  one  agency's  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  employees  in  the  same  area 
working  for  different  agencies  wUi  be  paid 
the  same  rate  for  doing  the  some  kind  of 
work,  that  the  same  criteria  are  used  by  one 
agency  as  by  another  in  surveying  prevail- 
ing rates  to  esUblish  Federal  wages,  and 
that  employees  have  adequate  and  fair  rep- 
resentation within  the  groups  vested  with 
carrying  out  the  established  poUclea.  B.R. 
17809.       P.  H  9, 9 '70.  P.  S  amended  9, 10/70. 

OCNCSAL   GOVZXKMENT 

Alaska  Native  claims  settlement  act  of  1370 
Provides  for  final  legislative  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  people  to 
the  lands  which  now  comprise  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  extinguishes  all  Native  claims  to 
said  lands:  provides  as  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  these  claims  substantliil 
land  grants  to  both  individuals  and  to  Na- 
tive village  corporations;  appropriates  Fed- 
eral funds  of  $5(X)  million  to  be  paid  over 
a  12-year  period:  grants  the  Alaska  Native 
people  a  right  to  share  in  revenues  derived 
from  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  until 
$500  million  ha.s  been  received;  provides  for 
the  organization  of  corporate  enterprises  to 
administer  funds  granted  by  the  blU;  pro- 
tects subsistence  resources  used  by  Alaska 
Native  people;  and  authorises  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  oU  and  other 
leasable  minerals  on  the  pubUc  lands  to  dis- 
pose of  oil  and  other  leasable  minerals  on 
the  public  lands  in  Alaska  by  «»npetltiva 
bid  where  there  Is  competmve  interest  in 
the  lands  to  be  leased.  S.  1830.  P/S  7/X6/70. 
i4menc«n  battle  monuments  commission 
Provided  that  Commission  members  wlU 
be  entitled  to  receive  per  diem  In  Ueu  of 
subsistence  of  $25  when  in  travel  status  in 
this  country  In  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  for  official  travel  over- 
seas the  per  diem  allowance  for  the  mem- 
bers win  be  $40  Instead  of  the  present  $20 
estoblished  in  1956.  H.R.  18731.  PubUc  Law 
91- 

.^m«^«in   Revolution   Bicentennial 
Commission 
Autborlres  appropriations  of  $373,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  for  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties.  S.   3630.   PS  6 '26/70.   HR.   16408,   P  H 
10  14/70. 

Bankruptcy  Laws  Commission 
Established  a  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  Stales  to  study, 
analyze,  evaluate  and  recommend  changes 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  actlrttles  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Congress  within  2  year»  of  enact- 
ment. PubUc  Law  91-354. 

Canal  Zone  Government:  Cash  relief 
payments 
Amended  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  adjust 
cosh  relief  paymcnU  (to  be  paid  from  Canal 
tolls  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government) 
to  noncltlaen  former  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  whose  services  termi- 
nated prior  to  1958  by  providing  for  adjust- 
ment of  future  payments  on  the  basis  of 
cost-of-Uvlng  under  provisions  of  the  United 
SUtcs  Code  pertaining  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuities;  and  extended  the  ellgl- 
biUty  for  cash  reUcf  paymenta  to  surviving 
widows  of  such  former  employees.  Public 
Law  91-365. 
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Coalinga  Canal.  Calijomia 

Cb&nged  the  oome  of  the  Pteuant  Valley 
Canal,  n.  feature  of  the  Sas  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valle;  project  In  CaUfornla,  to 
the  Coalinga  Canal.  Public  Law  91-336. 
Commiision  on  Obscentty  and  PomogTaphy 
Findings — Rejeciitm 

Declared  that  the  Senate  rejects  the  find- 
ings and  raconuneadatlons  of  the  Commls- 
alon  on  Ob&cenlty  and  Pomogn^iby.  S.  Res. 
ATI.  Senate  adopted  10  13/70. 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
Amencan  Future 

Established  a  commtsslon  to  be  called  the 
Cotnmisslrn  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  to  conduct  and  sponsor 
studies  and  research  and  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendations aa  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide inforiDatlon  and  education  to  all  levels 
or  gopemment  tn  the  Unlt«d  States,  and  to 
the  public,  regarding  a  broad  range  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  popuLstloa  growth  and 
their  Implication  for  America's  future.  Pub- 
Ue  Law  91-213. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Vitited  States 

Asaign»  new  rsiponslblUtles  to  the  Comp- 
trjUer  General  in  analyzing  and  audiang 
Federal  expenditures  and  reduces  certain 
outmoded  atatutory  audiLlng  requlremenis 
relative  to  Government  corporations  and  cer- 
tain other  i>pectal  Federal  operat  Ions: 
changes  the  name  of  :be  Gsnsra!  Accounting 
Office  to  the  Office  of  ihc  CompLroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States;  grants  the  Office 
authority  w  employ  exper;3  and  consul:- 
antA  and  subpena  records  wblcb  It  Is  pres- 
en:ly  authorized  to  rerlew;  and  provides 
authority  lor  the  Comptroller  General  to 
institute  .«ul:  and  to  appear  In  court,  with 
bis  own  counsel  in  certain  Instances.  3. 
4433.  P  5  10  9/70. 

D:spjMit:yn  of  cxev-.i'.ive  rexrdi 

AboUsbed  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Eiccutlvo  Papers  and  trans- 
ferred lu  functions  to  the  Gouer&l  Serrlces 
Admlntst ra : ion.  operit  i  n ^  in  co: labaratlon 
with  the  National  Ap:hive4.  and  provided  'or 
ibe  disposal  of  Government  records  insuIB- 
clentlv  valuable  to  merl:  re:«mion.  Public 
Law  91-287. 
Family  vlannz-ng  sertic€.i  and  population 
research  eurtivitien 

Makes  cosiprehenslve.  voluntary  family 
planning  rer.lces  and  related  Information 
avalUble  to  all  persona  In  the  United  States 
desiring  such  services:  provides  greatly  in- 
CTSJ-i^a  support  tor  biomedical,  behavioral, 
and  operational  research  relevant  to  family 
planning  and  population;  provides  far  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  of  information  on 
population  growth:  provides  for  coordination 
and  centralisation  of  the  administration  of 
family  planning  and  population  research 
programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  {HEW):  au- 
thorises $89,750  million  In  flsc&l  year  1971. 
rumg  in  increments  of  953-350  million  per 
year  to  $307,750  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
for  a  new  5-year  program  of  grants  and  con- 
tracu  administered  by  HFW;  establishes  an 
Office  of  Population  Affairs  In  HEW.  headed 
by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pop- 
ulation Affairs,  to  exerdse  direct  authority 
and  control  over  family  planning  grant  and 
p>pulatlon  refearch  programs  operated  by 
HEW,  to  coorrt'nate  and  evaluate  other  HEW 
family  plannlnc  and  population-reioied  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  liaison  with  other 
Pedersl  agencies  carrying  out  programs  In 
this  fl'ld;  r'-qulrci  HE"*  to  eubmlt  to  Can- 
irea  a  5-year  plsn  for  ex:ea:loa  of  services 
to  all  p»r5onj  having  need  of  them,  for  re- 
search programs,  and  for  tr%Lnlng  programs 
and  provides  for  annual  reports  to  Congress 
i  on  progress  under  the  plan.  8.  3106.  PS 
7/14,'70.  H-R.  19318.  H.  Cal. 
Federal  Property  and  Admtntttrativt  Serv* 
ices  Act  amendment 

Amends  the  Federal  Property  uul  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  to  remove  a 


preference  now  accorded  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  over  State  governments  in  the 
dlsposltUnn  of  excess  real  property.  S.  2867. 
PS  10/1 '70. 

Fire  protection  contracts  on  public  lands 

Conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior  au- 
thority parallel  to  that  at  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  suppression 
of  flrei  on  large  areas  of  the  public  lands 
and  allows  him  to  enter  Into  contracu  for 
tanker  aircraft,  and  for  other  kinds  of  air- 
craft, Bupplles,  and  oervlces.  for  an  entire 
fire  season,  and  to  renew  such  contracts  not 
more  than  twice.  Public  Law  91-439. 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  avthortzatton 

Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1071  and  1972  (not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  $5  million)  and  such  suma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  purpo&es  of  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1988.  S.  3786.  PS 
7/31   70.  KJt.  16538  H.  Cal. 

Florida-Georpja  compact 

Granted  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
agreement  between  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  State  of  Georgia  establishing  a  bound- 
ary between  the  Ststea;  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ct'mmerce  to  survey  the  boundary 
and  to  authorize  the  appropriations  for  this 
work:  and  reserved  to  Congreei  the  custo- 
mary right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act.  S  J    Res.  165.  Public  Law  91- 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  .WemortoJ 
Commistlon 

Authorized  $75,000  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation   of    the    Franklin    Delano    RoaFiovTt 
Uenuwial  Oommiseioa.  Public  Law  91-3£^8. 
Full   OppO'ttznity  AcL 

Establishes  full  &oriAl  c^ppanunUy  for  all 
Americans  as  a  n*flonal  goal,  and  declares 
this  goal  to  be  a  coatnulng  respunstbill^y  cf 
the  Peder.U  Goveiunent.  consistent  with  the 
primary  resp.:)nslbilitles  of  State  find  l'->c:il 
governments:  describes  the  gc-al  nn  embrnc- 
Ing  such  rreas  as  educational  eitd  vocnUonal 
opportunities,  nrcci'a  to  housing  and  health 
care,  and  the  provision  of  special  assistance 
to  the  handicapped  and  other  leas  fortunate 
members  cf  society;  establishes  Institutions 
and  procedures  for  advancing  this  broad  so- 
cial goAl.  specifically:  1 1)  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  (3)  an  annual  Social  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress;  and  estab- 
lishes within  Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and 
Prlorltlea  Analysis  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  Oongreea  setting  forth  goals  and  pri- 
orities In  the  general  context  of  needs,  costs, 
available  resources,  and  program  effectlve- 
nesa.  8.  B.  P/S  9/10/70. 

Gotwmmenf  tystema  ajid  equipment 
purchasing 

Atxthorlzed  the  Administrator  of  General 
Serrloea  to  determine  the  systems  and  equip- 
ment required  for  standard  passenger  motor 
vehicles  (sedans  and  station  wagons)  to  be 
completely  equipped  for  operation,  and  to 
purchase  such  additional  systems  and  equip- 
ment aa  he  finds  to  be  other  than  customary 
for  standard  passenger  motor  vehicles,  with- 
out regard  to  the  maximum  price  limitations 
established  by  law  Public  Law  91-423. 
"Johnny   Horitcn"  symbol 

Protected  the  symbol  of  Johnny  Horlson 
(created  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
as  port  of  an  intensive  public  service  anti- 
Utter  program,  with  the  theme:  "This  Land 
Is  Your  Land — Keep  It  Clean")  from  unau- 
thorised use  and  permitted  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  license  Its  use  for  commer- 
cial piuposes  with  the  provision  to  collect 
royaltlee.  Public  Law  91-419. 
Land  claims 

Permits  a  resolution  by  Judicial  determina- 
tion of  a  dispute  between  certain  private 
persons  and  the  Federal  Government  as  to 


the  ownership  of  spccifio  tracts  of  land  In 
the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  Rlverdals 
Couaty.  California  by  providing  that  ths 
defendant -claimants  to  the  lands  shall  have 
a\'allable  to  them  the  same  legal  and  equi- 
table defenses  that  would  be  available  under 
the  laws  of  California  If  the  plaintiff,  'n  this 
case  the  Dnited  States,  were  a  private  party. 
HJl.  15405.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Land  conveyance.  Etflin  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  donate,  grant,  and  convey  to  the  Boutt 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  county  of  Oka- 
loosa. Florida,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  Dnited  States  In  and  to  approximately 
135  acres  of  land:  such  land  shall  be  used  for 
the  rnnstruccion  of  school  facilities  In  the 
vicinity  of  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  to  allevl&ts 
the  severe  overcrowding  of  schools  in  that 
area.  Public  Law  91-347. 
^ficronc9ian  daima  and  Micronesian  ClaimM 
Commission 

Implements  an  Executive  Agreement, 
dated  April  18.  1969.  between  Japan  and  ths 
United  States  providing  compensation  equiv- 
alent to  910  million  to  inhabitants  of  the 
Tn?5t  Territory  of  the  Puilfle  Islands  who 
suffered  dnmRi^es  during  the  second  World 
W.ir:  authorizes  the  adjudication  of  claims 
of  Mlcroneslans  arising  during  the  war  and 
r  ->■>*  n-iBiiie  dnrincr  the  pes'-  secure  period 
from  :ici!oi;s  of  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  employees  of  the  n.S.  Government: 
es*..'ihlishes  a  Mlcronealan  Craiij.s  Commis- 
sion rcipsnslble  for  deiermiainj;  the  validity 
ct  the  clal.iis  thai  ru:»y  be  filed;  and  au- 
Thtr:.-:c3  the  spproprlatlon  of  825  mllUoh  over 
!ind  above  f  inda  regularly  appropriated  for 
the  trust  territory  to  mak?  p.iyments  on 
cla:m.s  adi'idicated  bv  the  Commission.  SJ. 
R-a.  211.  PS  10  8/70 

Mountain  ttatidard  time  zone 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Tran^>ort«- 
tlon  to  place  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties, 
Texas.  In  the  mountain  standard  time  sons. 
Public  lAW  91-238. 

Nationat  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  amenitmmta 

Authorized  940  million.  880  million,  and 
980  million  for  fiscal  years  i97l,  1973.  and 
1S73.  respectively,  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  pro- 
vided that  from  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  865,000  shall 
be  allotted  to  each  State  and  that  any  funds 
remaining  after  such  an  allotment  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts;  and  made  other  amendments  to 
the  Act.  Public  lAw  01-340. 

National  Science  Foundation 
authoriaation 

Authorlred  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
In  the  amount  of  8537,730,000  out  of  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
and  82  million  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  b« 
In  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  Public  Law  91-356. 
Oil  and  gas  leases 

Conferred  discretionary  authority  on  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  prevent,  admlnlstra- 
tlvely.  termination  of  certain  oil  and  gai 
leases  on  Federal  lands  and  to  reinstate  ter- 
minated leases  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions.  Public  Law  01-345. 
Pavrnenfs  (n  lieu  of  taxes  for  former  Beeon- 

sfructton  Finance  Corporation  properties 

Extended  for  3  years  from  December  St. 
1068.  the  period  for  which  pajrments  in  Ueu 
of  taxes  may  be  made  to  State  and  local 
taxing  authorities  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
on  which  payments  were  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  388,  B4th  Congress,  and  repealed  ths 
authorizing  statute  at  the  end  of  tbst  pe- 
riod. BJR.  4599.  Public  Law  01- 
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Plymouth'Provincetown  Celebration 
Commission 


Created  a  commission  to  develop  suitable 
plnus  for  and  conduct  of  the  celebration 
In  1070  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Provlncetown  and 
Plymouth,  and  authorlMs  8100.000  for  the 
Commission's  work.  S.  291fl  Public  Law 
91- 

Fomojp"ap'iic  moil 
Protects  d  person's  right  of  privacy  by  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  and  for  the  return 
of  any  stich  unrequested  ad vertl semen ta  at 
the  expense  of  the  sender;  provides  that  the 
following  notice  be  printed  on  the  cover  of 
such  advertisements:  "The  Enclosed  Ma- 
terial Is  Sexually  Oriented  Advertising.  And 
May.  If  Unrequested  By  The  Addressee.  Be 
Returned  To  The  Sender  Unopened  At  No 
Cost  To  The  Addressee";  provides  that  any 
unrequested  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
may  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  no  cost  to 
the  addressee  who  shall  pay  return  postage 
plus  a  service  charge  of  not  less  than  50 
cents,  such  charge  to  be  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service:  provides  that  a  sender  who 
falls  to  mnrk  the  cover  or  who  refuses  to 
pay  the  postage  or  service  charge  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  W.OOO  for  each  such 
failure:  and  grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States  district  courts  to  hear  civil  actions  to 
oollect  ouv  such  civil  penalty.  S,  3220  PS 
9/23/70. 

Postage  counterfeiting 

Strengthened  the  law  relating  to  the  coun- 

terlelilng  of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other 

Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall  system. 

HR.    14485.   Public   Law   91- 

Postal  Tcorganixation  act 
Established  the  Dnited  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  an  independent  efitabllshment  within 
— -  the  executive  branch:  provided  that  all  pow- 
3  ers  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  directed 
X  and  exercised  by  an  eleven-member  Board  of 
Governors,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  (no  more  than  five  ol  whom 
may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party),  the  Postmaster  General  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  governor  by  the  nine,  and  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  to  be  a  governor 
choeen  by  those  ten:  established  a  thirteen 
member  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the 
Postal  Service  on  all  aspects  of  postal  oper- 
otlons;  authorized  collective  bargaining  over 
wages,  hours,  grievance  procedures,  seniority 
rights,  promotions  and  other  matters  sub- 
ject to  collective  bargaining  In  the  private 
sector,  with  final  and  binding  arbltrauon 
to  resolve  Impasses  in  lieu  of  the  right  to 
strike:  provided  that  rlght-to-work  laws 
shall  be  applicable  to  postal  employees:  made 
postal  employees  members  of  the  Postal 
Career  Service,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
ClvU  Service;  prohibited  political  Influence 
in  the  selection  or  promotion  of  postal  per- 
sonnel; empowered  the  Postal  Service  to  raise 
up  to  810  billion  through  the  Issue  of  bonds; 
required  that  postal  rates  to  afford  the  an- 
nual revenues  necessary  to  operate  the  Post- 
al Service  be  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  by  an  independent  flvs-mem- 
ber  Postal  Rate  Commission,  subject  to  veto 
by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Board  or  by 
the  Courts;  prescribed  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  10  percent  of  the  post- 
al budget  to  be  phased  out  over  a  l2-yftar 
period;  and  provided  an  8  percent  salary 
increase  to  postal  employees  to  be  effective 
retroactively  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  April  16.  1970. 
Public  Law  91-375. 

Postal  service 
Makes  technical  changes  in  the  references 
to  certain  provlalons  of  law  relating  to  the 
postal  service  which  are  codified  In  the 
United  States  Code:  mads  no  substantive 
changes  In  law.  a  3396.  P/8  8/4/70. 


Program  Information  Act 
Provides  for  the  publication  of  a  catalog 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,  which  cata- 
log shall  Identify  the  program,  describe  the 
program  structure,  provide  financial  Infor- 
mation, state  the  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  receiving  assistance  or  support. 
Identify  the  appropriate  offlcials  to  contact, 
provide  a  general  description  of  the  applica- 
tion process  and  Identify  closely  related  pro- 
grams; and  provides  for  quarterly  revision, 
pubUcatlou  and  distribution  of  the  catalog. 
S.  60.  P^S  l0'7/70. 

Sea  Grant  College  arui  Program  Act 
Am,endmenta 
Provided  for  further  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Progrum  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  authorizing  »20 
mUllon.  825  mUlIon.  and  »30  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  years  1971.  1972,  and  1973,  respective- 
ly. Public  Law  91-349. 

SmIC/uontan  Institution 
Additional  members  of  Board  of  Regents: 
Authorlaea  the  appointment  of  three  addi- 
tional citizen  regenu  to  the  Board  of  Be- 
genu  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Board  from 
14  to  17  members.  HJl.  14213.  P/H  12/16,69. 
PS  amended  8/18/70. 

Facilities  construction:  Authorizes  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  plan  and  construct  museum  support 
and  depository  facilities:  limits  the  au- 
thorized appropriations  to  8500.000:  Bpeclfios 
that  the  proposed  museum  fodUtlea  be  con- 
structed on  land  presently  within  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
limits  the  use  of  the  appropriated  funds  to 
preliminary  planning  and  design  of  the  fa- 
cilities. S.  209.  P/8  7/17/70. 

Museum  programs  authorization:  Au- 
thorizes $1  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1972,  1973.  and  1974  for  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Musetun  Act  of  1966.  and  an  addi- 
tional 5300.000  for  each  of  thoj^  fiscal  years 
for  museum  assistance  prorrams  to  be  al- 
located equally  among  specified  museum  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Smithsonian  Iiistl- 
tutlon,  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Humanities.  S.  704.  P,  8  8/7/70. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Revenue  bond 

finaruiing 
Increased  from  81.75  billion  to  «5  billion 
the  amount  of  revenue  bonds  which  TVA  may 
have  outstanding  to  finance  additions  to  its 
power  system.  HJR.  18104.  Public  Law  91- 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Increased  the  authorization  from  8*0  mil- 
lion to  860  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and 
authorized  «60  million  for  fiscal  veara  1973 
and  1973  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  for  clvU  works  and  administra- 
tive programs.  8.  3479.  Public  Law  91-  . 
Use  of  personal  checks  to  pay  postal  services 
Permits  the  acceptance  of  checks  and  non- 
postal  money  orders  on  payment  for  postal 
charges  and  Ksrvlcea;  relieves  postal  employ- 
ees of  personal  financial  liability  for  accept- 
ing personal  checks  from  postal  patrons  in 
the  course  of  business;  provides  penalties  for 
presenting  tied  checks  and  bad  postal  money 
orders  In  payment  for  postal  charges  and 
services.  8. 3397.  P/S  3/4/70. 

HEALTH 

Air  pollution  compacts 
Mid-Atlantic  States:  Qlvea  Congressional 
consent  and  approval  to  a  compact  between 
the  Btates  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  to  enter  Into  an  interstate  com- 
pact on  air  pollution  and  grants  consent  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  Join  in  such  compact. 
8J.Bes.5S.P/S«/a/70. 

Ohio-West  Virginia 
Gives  coogresfilonal  consent  to  the  inter- 
state compact  on  air  pollutton  between  the 


States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and  grsnts 
consent  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  SUte  of  Kentucky  to  Join  in 
the  compact.  S.  2707.  P/S  2/2  70. 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  cf  1970 
Establishes  a  National  Institute  for  the 
PreTention  and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, through  which  the  Secretary  cf  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  ccordlnate  all 
Federal  health,  rehobllllatlon.  Rnd  other  so- 
cial programs  related  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alooholtam 
and  administer  the  programs  established  by 
the  bill;  provides  for  extensive  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  In  order 
to  promote  effective  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  for  alcoholics  throughout 
the  country;  authorises  for  formula  grants 
to  States  $do  million.  {.25  mllUcn.  and  830 
mllllcn  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973, 
respectively,  and  for  project  grants  to  State 
and  local  agencies  860  million.  8100  million, 
and  8160  mlUlon  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972, 
1973,  respectively;  requires  the  utlliratlon  of 
all  existing  Federal  legislation  prcvidlng  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  resecrch.  preven- 
tion, treatment,  or  rehabilltotlDn  programs 
tn  such  fields  as  health,  education,  welfare, 
andlilghway  safety  in  order  to  eflcctively  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  alcohol  abtise  and  al- 
oohollam  throughout  the  Nation.  8. 3835.  P/5 
8/10/70. 

Cancer  conquest 
Expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
conquest  of  cancer  Is  s  national  crusade  to 
be  accomplished  by  1976  as  an  appropriate 
commemoration  of  tl.e  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  our  country 
and  that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  said  crusade  so  that  the  cttlaens 
of  this  land  and  other  lands  may  be  delivered 
from  the  greatest  medical  scotirre  tn  history. 
H.  Con.  Res  676.  P/H  7/15/70.  P  S.  amended 
8/28/70.  House  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ments 9/30  70. 
Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

Extensions 
Extended  the  authorization  for  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  Solid  Wasu  Disposal  Act  pro- 
grams for  60  days  through  August  31.  1970, 
at  their  present  level.  Public  Law  91-316. 

Extended  the  authorization  for  the  Clean 
Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  programs 
for  90  days  through  November  30.  1970.  S. 
4319. PS  9/1/70. 

Communicable  disease  control 
Authorises  a  3-year  program  of  project 
grants  to  Btates  and  local  governments  for 
continuing  assistance  In  eliminating  diseases 
that  are  susceptible  to  vaccination  or  com- 
municable disease  control  programs;  and 
authorized  860  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
875  mimon  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  890  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973.  S.  2264.  Public  Law 
01- 

Commvnity  mental  health  centers 

amendments 

Improved  and   extended  for  3  years  the 

Community  Mental  Health  C-enters  Act:  an- 

thorlred  for  construcUon  grants  880  million. 

890  million,  and  8100  million  for  fiscal  years 

1971,  1972,  and  1973.  respectively;  authorised 
for  grants  for  initial  operation  of  community 
mental  health  centers  845  milUon,  850  mil- 
lion, and  $60  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 

1972,  and  1973,  respectively;  extended  the 
program  for  facilities  end  serrlces  for  alco- 
holics and  narcotic  addicts  for  3  years  and 
authorized  therefor  830  million.  835  million, 
and  840  million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972. 
and  1978.  respectively,  and  reduced  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1970  from  825  million  to 
815  mlliion;  added  a  program  of  Ei}ecial  fa- 
cilities, personnel  and  services  for  children 
and  authorized  therefor  813  mlUlon,  820  mil- 
lion and  880  million,  for  fiscal  years  1971. 
1072.  azkd  1973.  respectively.  Public  Law  01- 
211. 
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Derrlopmcntal      diaabilitiej      servicra      and 
faciUties  corutruction  amendmenu  of  1970 

Extended  for  3  yeare  and  amended  the 
Mental  RetardmUon  P&cUttlea  ConstrucUon 
Ace  of  1063:  autborlzed  $60  million.  VIOS 
million,  and  tlSO  million,  respectively,  for 
fiscal  years  1971.  1973  and  1073  lor  grant« 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  wltb 
tlevelopmental  disabilities:  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare 
to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  appropnntloiu  for 
formula  gnuits  for  projects  of  special  na- 
tional significance  to  aasist  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled:  provided  for  formula 
graiitf  for  State  and  local  planuing.  admin- 
istration, and  cechnlca]  assistance,  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
facilities,  for  provision  of  services,  for  train- 
ing of  speclallaed  personnel,  and  for  develop- 
ing and  demoostrstlng  new  or  Improved 
techniques  of  service  and  authorlzecl  there- 
for CIS  million,  «17  million  and  $20  million 
for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973,  respec- 
tively: and  estabUsbed  &  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Services  and  PaclMtles  for  the 
DevelopmenUUy  Disabled.  S.  2846.  Public 
Lav  91- 

Family  practice  of  medtcine  act 

Authorizes  a  S-year  program  of  grants 
through  fiscal  year  1975  to  medical  schools 
to  operate  separata  departments  devoted  to 
teaching  and  Instruction  In  all  phase*  of 
family  practice,  to  construct  faculties  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  family  prac- 
tice training  programs  whether  as  a 
part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  a  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  facility,  to  operate  or 
panlclpate  in  special  training  progrmnis  for 
paramedical  personnel  In  the  field  of  family 
medlcioe,  to  operate  or  participate  In  special 
trainlnff  programs  for  medlcjtl  personnel  to 
bead  departments  of  family  practice  or 
otherwise  teach  family  practice  in  medical 
acbools;  authorizes  granta  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  hospitals  for  the  operation  of 
speciAl  professional  training  programs  in 
family  meillclne  for  medical  personnel,  for 
the  construction  of  faculties  appropriate  to 
carry  out  these  programs  whether  as  part 
of  a  hospital  or  as  a  separate  outpatient  or 
similar  facility,  to  provide  scholarships,  fel- 
loT£hipe.  or  stipeads  to  medical  personnel. 
and  for  speclml  programs  for  training  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medtcine:  authorizes  for  grants  to  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  appropriations  of  tSO 
mliUon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  176  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  SlOO  million  each  for 
fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975:  enables  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  assist  medical  schooLs. 
graduate  schools,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  or  private  institutions  In  more 
effectively  dealing  wltb  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition and  for  such  programs  authorizes 
•32  million  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning wltb  fiscal  year  1971;  estabUsbea  within 
the  Department  of  HEW  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  for  Its  operations  authorizes 
taoO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  S.  3418 
P/S  9/14/70. 

Health  service  corpx-establtihmcnt 

Amends  title  TU  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Health  Service  Corps  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  that  It  shall  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  corps  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  persons  living  In  commu- 
mtles  and  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
health  personnel,  faculties,  or  services  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  tJM 
residents  of  such  communities  and  areas. 
S.  4146.  P/3  9/21/70. 
Health   Training  Improvement  Act  of  J970 

Extended  for  3  years  and  improved  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Persormel  TTmln- 
log  Act  of  1W«  and  autborlzed  for  Oacal 
years  1971.  1972  and  1973  »»0  mUUon  for 
constntctlon,  M5  mUUon  for  basic  Improve- 


ment grants,  >125  million  for  special  im- 
provement and  special  project  grants,  930 
million  for  traineeships,  $3  million  to  en- 
courage full  utilization  of  olUed  health  pro- 
fesalon.  915  million  for  scholarahlps.  112  mU- 
lloQ  for  work-study,  and  918.5  million  for 
loana.  S.  3586.  PubUc  Law  91- 
Jfedfcal  fttcilitie*  construction  and  modern- 
tzatiOH  amendments 

Autborlzed  91.39  billion  In  grants  to  the 
States  for  construction  or  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972.  and  1973:  established  a  new 
3-year  program  of  giuu-anteed  loans  to  cover 
up  to  90  Td  of  the  cost  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  medical  faciUty  construction  or 
modernization  and  a  program  of  direct  loans 
for  construction  or  modernization  of  public 
facilities  and  for  such  loans  autborlzed  91-5 
bUUon  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973, 
but  not  more  than  9500  mUUon  per  year; 
provided  a  new  3-year  $20  mllUoa  per  year 
program  for  project  grants  to  aasUt  In  the 
modernization  or  construction  of  emergency 
rooms  in  general  hospitals  and  transporta- 
tion systems:  provided  for  reports  on  the 
health  consequences  of  the  use  of  mari- 
huana: and  made  other  legislative  changes. 
Public  Law  91-296. 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Eztension  Act 

Extended  for  3  years  Che  current  program 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  library  facilities:  to  sup- 
port training  of  health  Ubrarians  and  other 
information  BpeclalLsts:  to  expand  and  im- 
prove health  library  services  through  the  pro- 
vision of  grants  for  library  resources;  to  sup- 
port projects  of  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  health  communications,  and  re- 
lated specisl  scientific  projects;  to  support 
the  development  of  a  national  system  ol  re- 
gional medical  libraries;  and  to  support  se- 
lected biomedical  scientific  pubUcatlons 
projects;  and  autborlzed  tor  funding  these 
programs  963  million  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973.  PubUc  Law  91-212. 
Migrant  health  services 

Extended  imtU  June  30.  1973,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Im- 
prove health  services  and  the  health  con- 
ditions of  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  and  provided  for 
this  purpose  increased  funding  authoriza- 
tions of  920  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  925 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  930  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Public  Law  91-209. 
National  Atr  Quality  Standards  Act 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  des- 
ignation of  nujor  air  quality  control  regions 
within  00  days;  set  procedures  to  achieve  air 
quality  standards  that  would  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  after  standards  and 
goals  are  set.  the  States  wiu  have  9  months 
to  develop  a  plan  to  Implement  the  sUnd- 
ards:  require  that  implementation  plans  be 
desired  to  achieve  conformance  with  air 
quality  standards  within  3  years;  allow 
States  to  adopt  even  stricter  air  quality 
standards  than  those  set  by  the  Pederal  C3ov- 
emment;  authorize  regulations  to  require 
that  new  Industries  meet  emission  perform- 
ance standards  based  on  the  latest  control 
^^BChnolof:y,  processes,  and  operating  meth- 
ods; provide  for  civu — 910.000 — and  crimi- 
nal—up  to  950,000  and  2  years — penalties 
for  violations  and  authorizing  pollution 
abatement  orders;  require  that  national 
emtB&lon  standards  also  apply  to  vessels  and 
aircraft,  provide  that  1976  model  cars  must 
achieve  at  leaet  a  00-percent  reduction  in 
polluting  exhaust  from  the  1070  standards, 
and  Impose  penalties  up  to  910.000  per  vehi- 
cle; require  a  warranty  of  50,000  milea  on  a 
vehicle's  emission  system  performance  and 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  have  cars  road  tested 
and  recall  those  produced  If  they  do  not 
meet  standards;  authorize  certification  of 
low-emlaBlon  vehicles  for  research  and  de- 
vek^nnent  purposes  and  for  Pederal  acqul- 


BltloQ  of  such  vehicles  for  demonstration 
purposes;  authorize  9125  mllUon  in  research 
for  fiscal  1971,  9150  million  for  1972.  and 
9175  mllUon  for  1973  for  research  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles;  authorize  research  con- 
cerning health  effects  of  air  pollution  and 
authorize  tberefor  915  million  for  long  term 
contracts  to  carry  out  Investigations;  provide 
3-to-l  funding  to  States  and  for  the  option 
assignment  of  Federal  personnel  in  place  of 
cash  granu;  permit  citizens  to  file  suits  to 
enforce  standards,  authorizing  9725  million 
for  3  years  for  enforcement,  grant  assistance, 
and  admlnistrauon;  establish  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
create  a  Pederal  low  emission  vehicle  pro- 
curement program  to  stimulate  development 
and  production  of  such  vehicles.  HJl.  172&5. 
P/H  6/10/70.  P/a  amended  9,22.  70.  In  con- 
ference. 

Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act 

Amends  the  Pederal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  to  provide  for  cbUd-reslsunt  packag- 
ing to  protect  chUdrcn  from  serious  per- 
sonal Injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  Ingesting  any  hazardous 
household  substance:  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
determine  those  substances  to  be  specially 
packaged  and  to  establish  packaging  per- 
formance standards;  sets  penalties  for  failure 
to  conform  to  those  standards;  and  creates  a 
technical  advisory  committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary.  3.  2163.  PS  5/11/70. 

Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act 

Prohibited  all  broadcast  advertising  of 
cigarettes  after  January  1.  1971;  strength- 
ened the  warning  on  cigarette  packages  by 
changing  U  from  "Caution:  Cigarette  Sm.ok- 
Ing  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health"  to 
"Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Deter- 
mined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous 
to  Your  Health";  prohibited  States  from  reg- 
ulating cigarette  advertising:  and  suspended 
untU  July  1971  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  which  would  require  warnings  In  print 
cigarette  advertising.  Public  Law  91-222. 
Public  health  training 

Amended  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
extend  for  three  additional  fiscal  years  the 
authority  to  make  formxila  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health  and  authorized  therefor 
99  million,  912  million  and  915  mUllon  for 
fiscal  years  1971.  1972  and  1973.  respectively; 
to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1973  project 
grants  for  graduate  or  specialized  training 
in  public  health  and  autborlzed  therefor  914 
million,  915  million  and  916  million  for  fiscal 
years  1071,  1972.  and  1973,  respectively;  to 
extend  for  two  fiscal  yeara  project  grants  for 
traineeships  for  professional  health  person- 
nel therefor  916  million  and  91B  million  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  respectively.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-208. 

Regional  Medical  Programs  and  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Services  Act  of 
1970 

Extended  the  regional  medical  programs 
for  3  years  through  fiscal  year  1973  and 
authorized  a  total  of  9625  million  for  regional 
medlcol  programs;  9247  mliUon  for  demon- 
strations relating  to  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 91.013,600,000  for  comprehensive  health 
planning,  and  960  million  for  health  surveys 
and  studies:  added  "kidney  disease"  to  the 
original  three  programs  covered — heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke;  created  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Comprehensive  Healtb 
Planning  Programs;  facilitated  the  group 
pracUce  of  medicine;  directed  the  President 
to  make  a  study  pertaining  to  the  health 
and  safety  hazards  presented  by  environ- 
mental pollution  and  make  pertinent  reports 
to  Congress.  HJl,  17570.  Public  Law  91- 
Water  Pollution  Compact 
Potomac  Valley  Conserrancy  District  com- 
pact amendments:  Granted  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  SUtes  of  B£aryland  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  Commonwealths  of 
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Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendmenu  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  Blver  Basin.  Public  Law  91^07. 
HotTstno 
Coliege  Housing  Debt  Service  Grants 

Provides  an  additional  92.6  miUIon  au- 
thorization for  college  housing  Interest  sub- 
sidy grants,  thereby  making  the  total  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1971  988  mlUlon.  S.J.  R«8. 
196  P  S  5/15/70. 

Emergency  home  finance  act 

Increased  the  avaUablUty  of  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  urgently  needed 
bousing:  authorized  9350  mUllon  to  subsidize 
the  Interest  on  loans  made  by  Pederal  home 
loan  banks  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  other  member  borrowers  of  the  Pederal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (PHLBB)  system, 
and  required  the  FHLBB  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum "spread"  between  the  rate  charged  by 
the  home  loan  bank  and  that  charged  by  the 
savings  and  loan  association,  thus  passing 
maximum  benefits  to  the  home  buyer;  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  ( FNMA  >  to  Include 
conventional  as  well  as  Federally  insured  and 
guaranteed  mortgages  In  Its  secondary  mar- 
ket operations;  establiahed  an  Identical  sec- 
ondary market  Institution  through  the 
FHLBB  for  conventional  and  PederaUy  In- 
sured and  guaranteed  mortgages;  contained 
new  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (GNMA)  special  asslsUnce  authority 
amounting  to  9750  million  and  transferred 
another  9750  million  from  the  congressional 
authority  to  Presidential  authority,  and  re- 
moved the  existing  par  purchase  restriction 
on  the  use  of  the  92  billion  balance  of  funds 
now  under  congressional  authority  of  the 
GNMA,  thus  making  avaUable  for  Immediate 
^  use  a  total  of  92  750  billion  for  Federally  as- 
3  slsted  low  and  moderate  income  housing: 
X  established  a  new  interest  subsidy  program 
for  middle-Income  housing  through  FNMA: 
renewed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  set  the 
maximum  allowable  interest  rates  for  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages;  made  technical  changed 
designed  to  assist  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  Increase  their  deposits  and  thus 
make  more  mortgage  funds  avaUable  to  the 
housing  market.  Public  Law  01-361. 
Federal  housing  administration's  insurance 
authority  extensions 

Extended  until  November  30.  1970,  certain 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insurance 
programs,  which  were  to  expire  on  October  1, 
1970.  H.J    Res.  1366.  PubUc  Law  01-433. 

Extended  until  December  1.  1970.  certain 
Federal    Housing   Administration    Insurance 
programs  slated  to  expire  on   November  30, 
1070.  S  J.  Res.  242.  PubUc  Law  91- 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 

Contains,  generally,  a  3-year  extension  of 
existing  Pederal  housing,  programs,  princi- 
pally Federal  Houslnj;  Administration  pro- 
grams, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and  pub- 
lic housing;  provides  a  1-year  authorUatlon 
of  94,203,500.000  for  housing  programs;  and 
makes  slgnlflcint  changes  In  existing  public 
housing  urban  property  insurance,  new  com- 
munity, and  mass  transit  programs;  funding 
levels  for  housing  assistance  programs  are 
designed  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goal  of  6  million  assisted  bousing 
units  to  be  constructed  or  rehabilitated  in 
10  years.  S.  4368.  P/S  9  23  70.  H.R.  19436. 
H.Cal. 

Loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land 

Authorizes  tbe  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  make  rural  housing  loans  imder  title 
V  of  the  Bousing  Act  of  1949  to  lessees  of 
nonfarm  rural  land.  S.  3330.  P/S  8/28/70. 
Paraplegic  housing  program 

Authorizes  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  direct  loans  to  eligible  disabled  vet- 


erans for  assistance  in  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  as  defined  in  chapter  21  of 
tlUe  38.  United  Statee  Code.  S.  3775.  P/8 
B/3B/70. 

DreuHs 
CKem^uevi  Tribe 

Authorized  the  dl^KMltlon  of  funds  ^>- 
proprlated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  the  amount 
of  9096,834.81  awarded  to  the  Chemebuevl 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  which  funds  were  appropriated 
April  30. 1965.  Public  Law  91-417. 
Cherokee.  Chtcaaaw,  Choctaw  and  Seminole 
Nations  of  Oklahoma 

Provided  that  when  a  member,  or  the 
descendant  of  a  member,  of  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw.  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Natlooa 
of  Oklahoma  dies  without  a  will  and  has 
no  heirs,  bis  interest  In  any  trust  or  re- 
stricted land,  or  In  the  rents  therefrom,  will 
escheat  to  the  tribe.  Public  Law  91-340. 
C/teroJicee  Tribe,  Oklahoma 

Authorized  the  sale  to  the  Cherokee  TrltM 
of  Oklahoma  of  38.5  acre*  of  land  for  93.- 
2&8.80.  said  land  to  be  used  by  tbe  tribe  to 
continue  industrial  development.  H.&.  16634. 
Public  Law  01- 

Choctau)  Tribe.  Oklahoma 

Repealed  the  act  of  August  85.  1969.  with 
respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  affairs 
of  tbe  Choctaw  Tribe,  Oklahoma.  Public  Law 
91-388. 

Coeur  D'Alene  Indian  Reservation 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  tbe  sale,  exchange,  or  encumbrance 
of  tribal  lands  and  to  seU  or  exchange.  In- 
dividually owned  trust  lands  or  Interests 
therein  held  In  multiple  ownership  to  other 
Indians  If  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  autborteed 
by  tbe  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
interests  In  such  lands.  S.  3487.  "P/B  9/1/70. 
Confederated  bands  of  Vte  Indians 

Provided  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
proved to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians  In  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Bea- 
erratlon  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Band  of  Ute  Indians  In  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket.  PubUc  Law  91- 
420. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Vmatilla  Indian 
Reservation 

AutborUsed  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
UmatUla  Indun  Reservation  to  use  a  92,450,- 
000  Judgment  recovered  against  the  United 
States  In  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  accumulated  interest.  PubUc  Law  91- 
259. 

Confederated   Tribes  of  Weas,  Piankashmcs. 
Peorias  A  Kaskaskias 

Provided  for  a  per  capita  distribution  oS  S 
Judgments  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
totaUng  92.049.273.  that  have  been  recov- 
ered on  behalf  of  the  Confederated  TrU>es 
of  Weas.  Plankashaws.  Peorias  and  Kaska- 
skias and  provided  that  any  per  capita  share 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  la  unable  to  deliver 
within  two  years  shall  revert  to  the  Peoria 
Tribe.  PubUc  Law  91-364. 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  North 
Carolina 

Authorized  a  conveyance  to  tbe  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina, 
of  any  Pederal  lands  within  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  that  may  become  excess  to  the 
needs  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra.  H.R. 
16811.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Educational  facilities  for  Indian 
children 

Authorizes  the  approprUUon  of  927.400.000 
annually  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1972 
and  1973  to  aid  public  school  districts  near 
Indian  reservations  In  the  construction  of 
claaorooms.  bousmg  and  other  necessary  edu- 
cational lacUitiea  for  Indian  children  attend- 


mg  these  schools.  S.  J.  Res.  14(4.  P/3  6/19/ 
70. 

Five  civiUted  tribes  and  Osage  tribe  of 
Oklahoma 

Amends  certam  Pederal  laws  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  affaln  of  members  of 
the  Plve  Civlllaed  Tribes  and  of  the  Osage 
Ttlbe  in  Oklahoma  to  remove  a  hlatua 
brou^t  about  by  the  adoption  In  Oklahoma 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  establlahlng 
a  new  Judicial  department  for  that  State. 
S.  2362.  P/S  4/30/70. 

Five  civilized  tribes  of  Oklahoma 

Authorlzee  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
convey  to  certain  Individual  members  of  tbe 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  interests  in  former  re- 
stricted lands  that  were  acquired  by  tbe 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  In- 
dian WeUare  Act  of  1936.  S.  1498.  P/S  4/27/ 
70. 

Five  dvilixd  tribes  of  Oklahoma 

Authorized  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  (Cherokee.  Choctaw. 
Creek,  Seminole  and  Chickasaw)  to  select  Ita 
principal  officer  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
tenor.  S.  3116.  Public  Law  91- 

Forf  BeVcnap  Indian  irrigation  project^ 
Montana 

Authorized  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  title  for  tbe  tocllltles  of  the  Brown 
unit  of  tbe  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 
project  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  served  by 
the  unit;  provided  that  the  landowners  as- 
sume re^Kinalblllty  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance; cancelled  all  outstanding  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  and  deferred  con- 
struction charges  on  the  project.  Public  Law 
91>251. 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation.  ATonfena 

Amends  the  Act  of  March  9.  1921.  wbtcb 
provided  for  allotment  of  lands  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation,  to  provide  for  the  res- 
ervation of  all  minerals  for  the  benefit  of 
tribal  members  In  common.  S.  786.  P/S  5/ 
15/70. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  North  Dakota 

Authorizes  the  mortgaging  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  leiglala- 
tion  and  provides  that  resulting  funds  are 
to  be  used  to  buy  lands  within  the  reserva- 
tion to  Improve  the  tribal  land  base.  S.  774. 
P'S5/ll/70. 

Hopi  Indian  Tribe.  ArixoTia 

Gave  the  governing  body  of  tbe  Hopl  Tribe 
the  authorities  It  needs  to  develop  tbe  Hopl 
Industrial  Park.  PubUc  Law  91-364. 
Hualapai  Tribe.  Arizona 

Authorised  tbe  use  of  a  Judgment  recov- 
ered against  tbe  United  Statee  by  the  Hual- 
apai Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Docket  No.  90.  Tbe  net  amount  avail- 
able is  92.074.612  PubUc  Law  91-400. 
Inter-tribal  Council.  Inc..  Miami.  Oklahoma 

Authorises  and  directs  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  without  consideration 
114  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  in  Okla- 
homa to  an  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
Trlbal  CouncU  Incorporated,  Miami,  Okla- 
homa, which  wiu  encourage  labor-oriented 
Industries  to  locate  on  this  acreage,  thus 
raising  the  socioeconomic  level  of  tbe  tribal 
members  residing  In  the  area  througli  tbe 
creation  of  Jobs  and  better  bousing.  8.  886. 
P/S  5/15/70. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippeva.  Indians,  Wisconsin 

Conveys  the  beneficial  interest  In  40  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  to  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Tnde  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  vaUd 
existing  ngbts-of-way  and  the  right  of  tbe 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  use  tbe  fire  observa- 
tion tower  located  on  the  land  for  so  long 
as  needed  and  provides  that  the  Indian  Claim 
Commission   wUl   determine   tbe   extent   to 
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which  the  mine  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conve7ed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  clAlms  against  the  United  States 
Oovemment  determined  by  the  Commission. 
S.  1751.  P  3  4  30,  70. 

Loans  to  Indian  fribea 

Provided  authority  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  fFHA)  to  make  loans  to  In- 
dian trtbejt  for  the  purchase  of  land  within 
tbetr  rwerratlona;  permuted  any  tribe  to 
mortgage  its  Innd  as  security  for  such  a  FHA 
loan;  permitted  the  tribe  to  waive  Immunity 
from  suit  without  Ita  consent  as  a  part  of 
tt:i  loan  agreement:  excepted  trust  lands  from 
the  FHA  Act  provision  that  land  mortgaged 
to  seciu'e  a  lean  shall  ba  subject  to  local 
t»xfttlon:  permitted  the  title  of  land  ac- 
quired with  Iran  funds  to  be  taken  La  trust: 
provided  that  Id  addition  to  making  direct 
loans  from  i:^  direct  loan  account  the  PHA 
may  insure  loans  to  tribes  made  by  comxner- 
clal  lending  instliuttons;  specl&ed  that  the 
eight  Indian  Rcorganiiatipo  Act  corporations 
In  Alaska  are  eligible  for  loans  to  buy  land 
although  they  do  not  have  reservations.  Pub- 
lic Law  91 -029 

Makah  Indian  Tn6e.  Washington 

Gave  to  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe  in  the 
SUt«  of  Washincrton  719  acres  of  land  that 
were  set  aside  by  Executive  order  In  1803  as 
a  re*erTatl:)n  "for  Oactte  Indians  not  now 
residing  uDcn  any  Indian  refervatlon."  HR. 
9Sn  Public  Law  91- 

PofaiaatOTtii  Indiana 

Authorised  the  use  of  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  recovered  by  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potswatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma  in 
an  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket,  the 
net  amount  available  betng  8733.111.  Public 
Law  91-401. 

Qv<ipa'j>  Indians.  Oklahoma 

Extended  for  an  additional  period  of  35 
years  from  March  3.  1971,  the  restrlctloiis. 
tax  exemption:,  tnd  limitations  affecting 
Lands  of  the  Q'jspaw  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
that  were  extended  to  that  date  by  the  act 
of  July  27.  1S39  PubUc  Law  91-290. 

Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  Sevada 

Orante  to  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony 
In  Nevada  the  beneficial  interest  lo  and  to 
28.38  acre?  of  land  the  colony  has  been  using 
and  occupying  since  the  land  was  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  purchase 
from  private  individuals  for  use  as  home- 
sites  for  Qcnreservation  Indians,  and  au- 
thorlies  the  governing  body  of  tae  colony, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  make  long-term  leases  of  land 
to  members  for  homesltes.  dedicate  lands 
for  public  purposes,  contract  for  public 
faculties  and  other  services,  enact  coning. 
building,  and  sanitary  regulations,  and  take 
action  to  establish  proper  bouudarles  of  the 
colony  lands.  3.  3196.  PS  S/1'70. 

Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

Authorlred  the  use  of  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  recovered  by  the  Sac  and 
Pox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in  an  Indian  Claims 
Commlsslrn  Docket,  the  net  amount  avail- 
able. Including  accrued  interest,  amounting 
to  •703.345.  Public  Law  91-404. 

Stoux  Tribe  Of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  Montana 

Provided  for  a  per  capita  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  a  Judg- 
ment of  $1,161^54.41  against  the  United 
Statea  recovered  by  the  tribe.  PubUc  Law  91- 
283. 

Snohomish.  Upper  Skagit,  and  Snoquaiamie' 
Skykomish  Tribes 

Disposes  of  three  separate  awards  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Comznlssion  to  the  Snohom- 
ish, Upper  Skagit,  and  Snoqualmle-Skykom- 
Ish  Tribes,  in  the  total  amount  of  1779.- 
33560.  8.  4078    P/B  9/1/70. 


Tltnffit  and  Haida  tndiant  of  Alaska 

Authorized  the  disposition  of  funds  (pre- 
viously appropriated,  invested  and  amount- 
ing to  (7  million)  awarded  to  the  Tllnglt 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States  for  land  taken, 
principally  the  Tongaaa  National  Forest.  Pub- 
lic Law  01-335. 

Tulalip  Reservation.  Washin0on 

Gave  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  the  Tulalip 
Reservation  in  Washington  additional  au- 
thority to  acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  of 
tribal  property.  Public  Law  91-274. 

Vte  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation.  Utah 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reimburse  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  OtJray  Reservation  for  tribal  funds  that 
have  t>een  used  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Uintah  Indian 
Irrigation  project.  Utah:  authorized  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  the  tribal  funds  used: 
and  transferred  the  title  to  four  pieces  of 
land  purchased  by  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  tills  project  to  the  United  Statea 
to  be  held  in  uun  for  t^e  tribe.  Public  Law 
91-403. 

Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California 

Set  aside  80  acres  of  pubUo  domain  In 
Alpine  County,  California  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  certain  Washoe  Indians-  Pub* 
Uc  Law  91-362. 

Yakima  Tribes 

Provided  for  the  dlapoaltlon  of  three 
awards  totaling  (2,210.991.40  awarded  to  the 
Yaklmas  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
as  compensation  for  the  value  of  reservation 
lands  omitted  through  erroneous  surveys  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reaer- 
vatlon  eetabllshed  by  the  treaty  of  June  9, 
1855.  Public  Law  91-413. 

Yankton  Sioiix  Tribe 

Declared  that  19.57  acres  of  Federal  lands 
are  held  In  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
of  South  Dakota,  aald  donation  without  con- 
sideration, but  if  the  tribe  recovers  any  Judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  In  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  value  of  the  land  as  a  po&alble 
setoff.  HR.  13519.  Public  lAW  91- 
Yavapai'Prescott  Communit;/  Reservation. 
Arizona 

Authorlied  lands  on  the  Yavapai-Prescott 
Community  Reservation  to  be  leased  for  pe- 
rloda  up  to  99  yean  if  a  long-term  lease  will 
be  In  the  best  tnicrest  of  the  Indian  owner. 
PubUc  Law  91-275. 

INTEaMATSONAL 

Aircraft    Hifacking 

Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
full  influence  or  all  governments  and  all  in- 
ternational airline  asaoclitions  should  be 
brought  to  bear  for  the  release  of  all  pas- 
sengers and  aircrews,  detained  involuntarily 
in  Jordan,  regardless  of  race,  nationality,  or 
creed,  and  such  governments  and  assoria- 
tlons  should  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  any  further  hijacking  of 
aircraft.  S.  Res.  459.  Senate  adopted  9/16/70. 

American  Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia 

Placed  the  Congress  on  reccrd  in  support 
of  humane  treatment  for  the  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  and  focusea  world  attention 
on  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  comply  with  the 
provl-sions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  H.  Con.  Res. 
454.  House  adopted  12/16,C9.  Senate  adopted 
a/18/70. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendments 

Authorized  the  appropriation  of  S17  6  mll- 
Uoa  for  fiscal  years  I97I  and  1972  for  opera- 
tions of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  PubUc  Law  91-346. 
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Convention  ©n   Offenses  and  Certain  Other 

Acts  Committed  on  Board  Aircraft — /m- 

ptementinff  Legislation 

Amended  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1 958 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  Implement 
certain  provisions  of  the  Tokyo  Convention, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  13, 
1969.  and  Is  designed  to  promote  aviation 
safety  through  eatablishment  of  continuity 
of  jurisdiction  over  criminal  acta  occurring 
ont>oard  aircraft.  S.  2176.  Public  Uiw  91- 

Convention  relating  to  arbitral  awards — 
Implementing  legislation 

Implemented  the  Convention  on  the  Rec- 
ognition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbi- 
tral Awards  which  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  4.  1968,  creating  a  new  chap- 
ter under  title  9  of  the  United  States  Code 
Uhe  Federal  Arbitration  Act)  deiling  exclu- 
sively with  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  awards  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
convention.  Public  Law  91-368. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — ferminafion 

Provided  that  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  Southeast  Asia",  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  terminated  effective  upon  ap- 
proval of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  S.  Con. 
Res.  04.  Senate  adopted  7/10/70. 

/ntemat*ona;  Biological  Program 

Authorized  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  fuoctloos  or  objectives  re- 
lated to  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram (IBP)  to  Obligate  or  uansfer  money 
from  appropriate  funds  and  to  provide  such 
other  support  as  may  be  appropriate  to  that 
effort;  expressed  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress  for  the  International 
Biological  Program:  and  declared  that  the 
provision  by  the  United  States  of  adequate 
financial  and  other  support  for  the  IBP  la  ^ 
a  matter  of  priority.  H.J.  Res.  689.  Public  ^ 
Law  91- 

/nferndffonal  Expositions 

Established  a  Federal  procedure  for  deter- 
mination of  endorsement  of  and  participa- 
tion In  International  expositions  held  In  the 
United  States;  called  on  the  President  to 
make  findings  as  to  official  recognition  of  a 
domestically  proposed  International  exposi- 
tion and  to  submit  to  Congress  such  pro- 
posals considered  appropriate  for  Federal 
participation;  and  authorized  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  1200,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 
Public  Law  91-269. 

Military  sales — Limitations  on  United  States 
involvement  in  Cambodia 

AutborlBes  82S0  million  for  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  and  sets  a  credit  celling  of  t300  million 
in  each  of  those  fiscal  years;  places  limita- 
tions on  United  States  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia; repeals  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  of 
the  9lBt  Congress;  requires  that  any  sale  or 
grant  of  the  "International  Fighter"  aircraft, 
other  than  to  Vietnam  or  sales  'hron^h  com- 
mercial channels,  be  made  under  the  regu- 
l^r  military  grant  aid  and  sales  programs; 
places  a  635  million  celling  on  the  amount  of 
excess  defense  articles  that  may  be  given  to 
foreign  countries  in  any  flscM  year;  and 
makes  other  changes  In.  or  additions  to. 
existing  law.  H.R.  15638.  P  H  3/24 '70.  P/S 
amended  6/30/70.  In  conference. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History 

Authorized  an  increase  In  the  United 
States  annual  contributions  to  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
from  990,300  to  >200,000  and  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  S386.050  for  the  payment  of 
arrearages  Incurred  during  fiscal  years  1965- 
1969.  PubUc  Lav  91-340. 


Peace  Corps  Act  amendments 
Authorized  #983  million  for  activities  of 
the  Peace  Corps  In  fiscal  year  1971:  proposed 
new  authorities  to  attract  more  highly  skilled 
married  volimteers  with  children;  broadened 
the  language  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of.  and  participa- 
tion In.  International  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  autfiorleed  up  to 
•300.000  therefor  In  fiscal  year  1071.  PubUc 
Law  91-352. 

Retirement  age  for  foreign  service  career 

ministers 
Amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  194C  to 
lower  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  career 
Ministers  from  age  65  to  60  except  while 
serving  In  positions  to  which  they  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate:  and  to 
provide  for  a  retirement  schedule  for  those 
career  Ministers  who  are  now  past  the  man- 
datory retirement  age.  S.  3691.  P/S  6/19/70. 
Rainy  River  Bridge,  Baudette.  Minnesota 
Deleted  certain  language  from  the  act  of 
December  21,  1950,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  16.  1955.  which  authorised  the  Tillage 
of  Baudette,  Minnesota,  to  construct,  main- 
tain and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  to  Ontario,  Canada.  v.'hlch  lan- 
guage required  that  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  Its  approaches  be  amortized  within  30 
years  from  the  date  of  the  completion  there- 
of, and  that  the  bridge  be  maintained  and 
operated  free  of  tolls  after  funds  sufficient 
for  Its  amortization  have  been  so  provided. 
HR.  6240.  Public  Law  91- 
St.  Lawrence  River  Bridge,  Cape  Vincent, 

New  York 
Authorised  the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge 
Authority,  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  oT  New  York,  Its  successors  and  as- 
slgnis,  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
an  additional  toll  bridge  across  the  St. 
lAwrenos  River,  from  a  convenient  point  at 
or  near  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  County,  New 
York,  to  a  point  at  or  near  Kingston,  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  H.R.  15069.  Public  Law 
91- 

Support  of  United  States  peace  initiative 

Expressed   the  sense   of   the   Senate    that 

President  Nixon's  peace  Initiative  of  October 

7,  1970.  Is  fair  and  equitable  and  lays  the 

basis   for  ending  the  fighting  and  moving 

toward  a  Just  settlement  of  the  Indochina 

war.   S.   Res.   474.  Senate  adopted    10/8/70. 

Suspension   of  further   deployment   of   of' 

ferisive   and   defensive    nuclear   strategic 

weapons  systems 

Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
prompt  negotiations  between  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  agreed  limitations  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
should  be  urgently  pursued,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  should  pro- 
pose to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
an  immediate  suspension  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  further 
deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  subject 
to  national  verification  or  such  other  meas- 
ures of  observation  and  Inspection  as  may 
be  appropriate.  S.  Res  211.  Senate  adopted 
4/9/70. 

Treoffec 
Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  United  Nations:  Accords  cwtaln 
privileges  and  Immunities  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  an  orgonlEatlon,  and  to  the  repre- 
UQtatlves  of  Ita  Members,  offldals  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  experts  on  missloas  for 
the  United  Nations;  for  the  most  part,  these 
privileges  and  immunities  have  already  been 
conferred  upon  the  United  Nations  thnnigb 
the  International  Organisation  Immtinttles 
Act  of  194S  and  the  Headquarters  Agresment 
of  1047.  Ex.  J(91st,  1st).  Resolution  of  nXL- 
floatlon  agreed  to  8/10/70. 


Extradition  treaty  with  New  Zealand:  This 
treaty  follows  generally  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  extradition  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  UJS.  Government.  Under  Its 
coverage  are  32  extraditable  offenses  includ- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  aircraft  hijacking  and 
offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Ex.  C(91st.  2d).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  5/27/70. 

Intellectual  and  industrial  property  con- 
ventions: Both  of  the  following  refer  to 
patents  and  copyrights:  (l)  The  Convention 
Establishing  the  World  Intelleotuol  Property 
Organization  Is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
overall  administrative  activities  of  related 
organizations  and  the  promotion  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Intellectual  property  on  a  world- 
wide baals,  and  (2)  the  Paris  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  revised 
the  Industrial  Property  Convention  to  bring 
Its  flnances  and  structiu'e  and  that  of  Its 
Secretariat  Into  line  with  the  more  modern 
principles  of  International  organization.  Ex. 
A(9l5t,  1st).  Resolution  of  ratification  agr^d 
to  2/28/70. 

Protocol  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  FliA- 
eries  Convention:  Provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  Convention's  current  restrictions  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  number  of  commissioners 
on  each  of  the  special  panels  established  by 
the  Convention;  and  (2)  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures which  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  may  pro- 
pose in  order  to  achieve  optimum  utlllJaatlon 
of  fish  stocks  In  the  Convention  area.  Ex. 
I(9lst,  Ist).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  3/19/70. 

Radiotelephone  stations  agreement  with 
Canada:  Provides  for  the  reciprocal  lasuoncs 
of  permits  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  licensed  private  operators  of  radiotele- 
phone stations  of  one  country  while  tem- 
porartiy  In  the  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the  other.  Ex. 
A(9lBt,  2nd).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  6/27/70. 

Supplemental  extradition  convention  with 
France:  Principally  designed  to  add  to  the 
list  of  extraditable  offenses  that  of  aircraft 
hijacking,  and  to  clarify  and  expand  the  of- 
fenses relating  to  narcotics,  which  now  will 
include  hallucinogenic  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Ex.  F  (91st,  2d> .  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  9/31/70. 

United  Nationj  headquarters  expansion 

.Authorizes  a  S20  million  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
S.J.  Res.  179.  P/S  7/10/70.  HJ.  Res.  1146.  H. 
Cal. 

US.~U.SSJi.  political  exchange  prograni 

Asslsu  governmental  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  means 
of  exchange  of  visits  In  making  better  In- 
formed Judgments  about  world  affairs  In- 
volving the  two  countries;  authorizes  travel 
to  the  U.S.8.R.  for  not  more  than  1,000 
elected  U.S.  officials — including  MemtMirs  of 
Congress — and  their  spouses  during  a  period 
of  5  years  beginning  February  1.  1971;  pro- 
vides for  efforts  to  facilitate  comparable  trips 
to  the  United  States  by  Soviet  officials;  au- 
thorizes up  to  96  million  for  the  program 
over  the  »-year  period.  8.  8127.  P/S  4/30/70. 
Water  poltvtion  research — Fifth  international 
conference 

Seeks  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  and  all  Interested  per- 
sons and  organlzationa  to  assist  In  the  FUtli 
International  Conference  on  Water  Pollution 
to  be  held  In  San  Francisco,  CaUfomla.  from 
July  36  Uirougb  August  1,  1970,  and  vtilcli 
will  be  reconvened  In  Honolulu.  BavaU, 
from  Augxist  2  through  August  S,  1970.  8.J. 
Res.   163.  P/S  3/19/70. 

World.  EnviTonmental  Inttttuta 

Expressed  the  Beose  of  tbs  a«nat«  nlattag 
to  the  creation  of  a  World  BaTtronmental 


Institute  to  aid  all  nations  of  the  world  In 
solving  common  environmental  problems  of 
both  national  and  International  scope.  6. 
Res.  399.  Senate  adopted  10/9/70. 

JTTOtCtAL 

Additional  distHct  judges 

Provided  for  the  creation  of  68  new  per- 
manent district  Judgeships  throughout  the 
United  States  and  made  amendments  to  the 
Judicial  Code  to  enable  the  Federal  courts 
more  efflotently  and  expeditiously  to  handle 
the  buslnees  brought  before  them.  Public 
Law  91-273. 

Admission  to  residential  community 
treatment  centers 

Authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
to  residential  community  treatment  centers 
persons  who  are  placed  on  probation,  released 
on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released.  HJl.  217S. 
Public  Law  91-     . 

Bankruptcy  Act  Amendments 

Amended  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  authorize 
the   bankruptcy   courts   to   detazmlne   dls- 
chargeablUty.  S.  4247^  Public  Lav  91- 
Civil  Rights  Commission  authorixation 

Increa.se5  the  annual  aurhorlratlon  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  from  (2,650.000  to 
S3,400.000  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  ending  with  January  31. 
1973,  the  termination  date  of  tbe  Commls- 
ilon,  to  reflect  statutory  pay  Increases  and 
other  Increases  In  expenses:  Increases  tb« 
per  diem  amount  payable  to  Oommlsslon 
members  and  consultants  from  t76  to  tlOO; 
amends  the  CtvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  pro- 
vide that  any  person  defamed,  degraded,  or 
incriminated  by  a  Commission  report  shall 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
charges  or  allegations  contained  therein,  and 
that  sold  answer  shall  be  annexed  to  tb« 
Commission  report.  S.  2465.  P/B  7/14/70.  H. 
Cal. 

Copyright  protection  extension 

Cciutlnues  until  December  31.  1071  the 
renewal  term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on 
tbe  date  of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as 
prevlouily  extended  by  Public  Law  67-668. 
Public  Law  89-442.  Public  Law  90-141.  Pub- 
Uc Law  90-416.  Public  Law  91-147.  S.J.  Res. 
230.  P/S  8/17/70. 

Custom*  Court  Act 

Modernized  procedures  in  the  Customs 
Court  and  related  administrative  processes 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  so  that  the  Court 
and  tbe  Bureau  will  be  better  able  to  cops 
affectively  and  expeditiously  with  their  rap- 
idly expanding  workload.  Public  Iaw  91-371. 
Expediting  act  amendments 

Amends  the  Expediting  Act  so  as  to  require 
that  final  Judgments  and  Interlocutory  orders 
In  certain  civil  antitrust  cases  If  appealed, 
be  heard  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
provides  that  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment 
In  a  clvU  antitrust  action  tn-ought  by  tlie 
United  Statss  shall  lie  directly  to  tbe  Su- 
prsma  Court  on  a  finding  that  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  of  general  public  importance  In  ths 
administration  of  justice  by  order  of  the 
district  Judge  upon  application  of  a  party. 
HA.  13807.  P/H  7/6/70.  P/S  amended  9/35/70. 
Federal  Youth  Correetion*  Act 

Amended  the  Federal  Touth  Oorrsctlooa 
Act  to  permit  examiners  to  oooduct  intar- 
Tiem  with  youth  offanders.  Public  Law  91- 
830. 

Immiffratton  and  Nationality  Act 
amendmemts 

MolUtatstf  tiks  entry  Into  the  United  States 
of  eertaln  eiumea  of  non-lmmlgrant  allans 
and  altered  the  provlalons  of  the  Act  regard* 
Ing  the  applicability  of  the  two-year  foreign 
naldeiit  requlrsment  for  aliens  In  tha 
United  3tat«s  as  exebangs  Tialtots.  PubUe 
L&w  »l-«35. 
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Immigration  and  Sationality  Act 
amendments 
Struck  from  cectloa  213  of  tlie  Immlgrft- 
tlon  and  N»tian»llly  Act  the  requUement 
that  cBAh  ftccept«<l  by  the  Attorney  General. 
under  hia  discretionary  authority  to  admit 
certain  excludable  aliens  upon  the  giving  of 
a  bond  or  posting  of  cash,  be  deposited  In 
the  pofital  aavings  system  and  provided 
lcL9t«ad  that  the  cash  received  as  security  on 
bonds  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  with 
Interest  thereon  payable  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  3  percent  per  annum.  PubUc  Law  9i- 
313. 

Jurisdiction  0/  U.S.  Court t— contract  claims 
Provided  courts  of  the  United  States  with 
Jurisdiction  over  contract  claims  against  the 
following  nonappropriated  fund  actlTltlea: 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service;  Navy; 
Marina  Corps,  and  Cosst  Guard  exchanges; 
and  exchange  councils  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  re- 
quired that  the  UnU«d  States  be  reimbursed 
tor  any  Judgments  U  pays  as  a  result  of  a 
oontract  claim  against  one  of  the  specified 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States.  Public 
Law  91-3S0. 

itetlakatla  Indian  community.  Alaska— juria- 
dSction  orer  erimes  and  offenaa 
Restores  to  the  Alaska  Indians  of  the  Met- 
lakatla  Indian  Community  the  self-govern- 
ment thev  possessed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  PubUcLaw  85-615.  3.  002.  PS  9  18/70.  H. 
Cal. 

MUxiMsippi  District  Court 
Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  TTnlted 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  MlasUfilppI  at  Oulfport.  MlsstsslppL 
S  3122.  P/S6  26  70. 

Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  District  of  NUsslsslppl 
at  Natchez.  Mississippi.  3.  3325.  P/8  8/20/70. 
Newspaper  preservation  Act 
Provided,  under  certain  conditions  for 
exempting  from  the  antitrust  laws,  price  fix- 
ing, profit  pooling,  and  market  division  by 
competing  new5papen  If  not  more  than  one 
newspaper  involved  is  a  newspaper  other 
than  one  "in  probable  danger  of  financial 
failure"  or  at  the  time  a  Joint  newspaper 
operation  wa«  entered  Into  not  more  than 
one  of  the  newspapers  involved  •'was  likely 
to  remain  or  become  a  financially  sound  pub- 
Ueauon."  Public  Law  91-353. 

Puerto  Rico  district  court  jurisdiction 
ConUnaed  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  over  certain  caees  pending  In 
that  court  on  June  2.  1070.  S.  4235.  Public 
Law  91-     . 

United  States  land  titlea 
Amends  section  355  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  aa  amended,  to  provide  that  the  At- 
torney General  Is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
approval  of  the  suiDctency  of  titles  to  land 
acquired  by  the  United  States  and  that  he 
may  delegate  this  authority  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  subject  to  his  gen- 
eral supervision  and  regulation;  to  preserve 
the  existing  law  permitting  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  approve  land  titles  as  to 
land  acquired  by  that  Authority;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Public  Law  91-393. 

Voting  Rights  Act  extension 
Extended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
for  5  years;  extended  the  suspension  of  liter- 
acy tests  and  of  other  tests  and  devices  to 
all  states;  limited  residence  requirements  for 
voting  la  presidential  elections  by  establish- 
ing nationwide,  uniform  Btandarda  for  such 
elections;  and  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18 
in  Federal.  State  and  local  elections.  Public 
Law  91-285. 

I.ABOa 

Smptoyment  and  Training    Opportunities 
Act 
Creates  a  new  system  of  prime  apoosors  oi 
manpower  programs,  consisting  of  Governors 


and  mayors  of  cities  of  75.000  or  more  popu- 
lation, who  would  plan  and  operate  man- 
power programs  with  the  aid  of  manpower 
services  councils,  with  90-percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing; establishes  a  new  system  of  public 
service  employment,  run  largely  through  the 
some  State  and  local  prime  sponsors,  to  fill 
vitally  needed  Jobs  in  education,  public 
health,  safety,  recreation,  sanluilon.  and 
other  public  programs,  with  80-percent  Fed- 
eral financing:  creates  new  special  programs 
(or  Indians,  migrant  workers.  Spanish -speak- 
ing and  older  persona  of  limited  Engllah- 
speaklng  ability,  and  middle  aged  and  older 
workers,  run  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations;  retains  a  ntun- 
ber  of  the  most  successful  manpower  pro- 
grams now  operaUng,  Including  Opportuni- 
ties IndustriallzaUon  Centers,  Neighlwrhood 
Youth  Corps.  Job  Corps.  Operation  Maln- 
sueam  and  New  Careers;  authorizes  93  bil- 
lion. 82.5  billion,  and  »3.0  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1972,  1973.  and  1974.  respecUvely,  with 
a  third  reserved  for  the  new  comprehensive 
manpower  service  programs  to  be  run  by 
prime  sponsors,  a  third  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  a  third  for  the  other  so-called 
categorical  programs;  and  proposes.  In  addi- 
tion, a  separate  and  additional  authorlzaUon 
for  public  service  employment,  ranging  from 
J750  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  81  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1972;  81.25  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1973  and  »1^  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  S. 
38S7.  P  S  9   17/70.  H,R.  19519.  H.  Cal. 

Emploj/ment  opportunities  for  the  bUnd 
Amends  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to 
enlarge  the  employment  opportimltles  of 
qualified  blind  persona  through  the  opera- 
tion of  vending  facilities  on  federally  con- 
troUed  property.  S.  2461.  P/8  9/28/70. 
Emploj/ment  opportunities  for  the  blind  and 
severely  handicapped 
Amends  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend 
the  special  priority  In  the  aelUng  of  certain 
products  to  the  Federal  Government  now 
reserved  lor  the  blind  to  the  other  eeverely 
handicapped,  assuring,  however,  th^t  the 
blind  will  have  first  preference  and  to  ex- 
pand the  category  of  contracts  under  which 
the  blind  and  severely  handicapped  would 
have  priority  to  Include  services  as  well  as 
products,  reserving  to  the  blind  first  prefer- 
ence for  5  years  after  tbe  enactment  of  the 
blU.  S.  3426.  P/8  9/38/70. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Enforce- 
ment Act 
Amends  title  VII  of  the  CtvU  RlghU  Act 
of  1964  to  provide  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  a  method  for 
enforcing  the  righu  of  those  workers  who 
have  been  subjected  to  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices:  Includes  the  lasuanoe  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Commission  after  an  In- 
vestigation and  elTorta  to  conciliate  followed 
by  a  lull  administrative  hearing  on  the  rec- 
ord, the  Issuance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order 
by  the  Commission,  and  an  opportunity  for 
review  by  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals: 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  seek  court 
enforcement  in  cases  pending  at  the  time  of 
enactment  and  permits  the  transfer  of  the 
Attorney  General's  pattern  or  practice  action 
to  tbe  Commission  in  3  years:  expands 
coverage,  over  a  2-year  period,  of  employers 
and  labor  organlxatlons,  Irom  thoae  having 
25  or  more  employees  or  members  to  those 
having  eight  or  more  employees  or  members 
and  includes  coverage  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees; expands  from  90  to  180  days  the 
time  llmltaUon  on  a  direct  filing  charge  to 
the  Commission  and  from  210  to  300  days  a 
filing  charge  first  brought  under  a  State  or 
local  law:  and  contains  a  number  of  admin- 
istrative changes.  S.  2433.  P/S  10/1/70. 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
Amended  tbe  Railway  Labor  Act  to  revise 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board    made    necessary    by    the    merger    of 


unions  representing  the  trainmen,  firemen, 
conductors,  and  switchmen  Into  a  new 
union,  the  United  Transportation  Union. 
Public  Law  91-234. 

Railroad  retirement 
Provided  for  a  tax  on  railroad  employen 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  supplemental  an- 
nuity program  for  employeas;  placed  that 
program  on  a  permanent  basis:  and  provided 
that  any  individual  who  renders  service  as 
an  employee  for  compensation  after  the 
"supplemental  annuity  closing  date"  ap- 
plicable to  him  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  sup- 
plemental annuity.  Public  Law  91-315. 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  Ameridmenta 
Amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  temporarily  (unui  June  30, 
19721  a  15  percent  Increase  In  annuities  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1970;  provided  that 
a  study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  Its  financing  shall  be  made  by  a  6-mem- 
ber  Commission  which  Is  to  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  July  I,  1971;  and.  In  order 
to  produce  additional  income  for  the  retire- 
ment account,  provided  for  a  change  In  the 
procedure  under  which  special  obligations 
issued  to  the  retirement  account  are  re- 
deemed to  make  benefit  payments,  as  well  aa 
a  change  In  the  interest  computation  rate  on 
obligations  to  the  account.  Public  Law  91- 
377. 

Amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  that  employment  as  an  elected  or 
appointed  public  official  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  "compensated  service."  from 
which  the  Individual  would  normally  be  re- 
quired to  retire  to  qualify  for  an  annuity, 
so  long  as  the  compensation  for  such  em- 
ployment as  an  elected  or  appointed  public 
official  does  not  exceed  85,000  per  year  and 
If  such  Individual  also  has  a  current  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  industry  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement.  S.  988.  P/S.  10/9/70. 
Railroad  Safety  Act  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act 
Designed  to  promote  safety  in  all  areas  of 
railroad  operation  and  to  reduce  railroad- 
related  accidents,  and  to  reduce  deaths  and 
injuries  to  persons  and  damage  to  property 
caused  by  accidents  involving  any  carrier  of 
haxardous  materials;  authorized  821  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973 
for  Title  II  (Railroad  Safety!  and  81  million 
for  each  of  those  fiscal  years  for  Title  ni 
(Hazardous  Materials  Control) .  S.  1933.  Pub- 
lic Law  91- 

Railway  labor -managem-cnt  dispute 
Prevented  a  naUonwlde  strike  on  rail- 
roads throughout  tbe  United  States  sched- 
uled to  occur  at  midnight.  March  3,  1970. 
and  provided  that  for  the  37-day  period 
beginning  with  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation nintU  April  11.  1970>.  strikes  and 
lockout*  occurring  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
pute were  prohibited.  Public  Law  91-203. 
Railway  labor-managemerit  dispute 
Prevented  a  rmtlonwlde  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  which  was  pre- 
viously prohibited  by  Public  Law  91-203  by 
putting  Into  effect  a  "memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding." dated  December  4.  1969,  which 
memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  the  railroads 
and  negotiators  for  the  four  ahopcraft 
unions  Involved  In  the  dispute  and  which 
Is  subject  to  renegotiation  commencing  Sep- 
tember I.  1970.  for  changes  effective  on  or 
after  January  1.  1971.  Public  Law  91-226. 

MEMOaisLS  AND  TftlBtJTES 

American  prisoners  of  icor 
Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  thai 
during  the  half-time  activities  in  the  Army- 
Navy  football  game  on  November  28,  1970. 
there  should  be  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  designed  to  express  publicly  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  those  Individuals  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast   Asia    or   being   held    captive    as 
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prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North       Ohio  VoHhem  University  Commemorative 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  and  to  appeal  to  men  Medals 

ot  good  will  throughout  the  world  to  Join  the  Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
people  of  the  United  States  in  seeking  the  xo  strike  and  furnish  to  Ohio  Northern  UnJ- 
i.,i«.»tiflc«tif  n   of   those   Individuals  held   as     versity     not     more     than     16,000     naUonal 

medals  commemorating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  on  August  15,  1871,  of 
Ohio   Northern   University,  located   In   Ada, 


identlflcaUcn  of  those  Individuals  held 
prisoners  of  war.  In  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  lU  allies  to 
accord  such  Individuals  treatment  that  Is 
fair,  humane,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1920  and  1949.  and 
in  prsvlng  for  the  early  release  of  such  in- 
dividuals. 8.  Res.  475.  Senate  adopted 
10/12/70. 

Apollo  iJ  astronauts 
E^xpreaeed  the  Senate's  commendation  of 
the  ApoUo  13  astronauts — Jamea  Lovell. 
John  L.  Svrigert,  Jr.,  and  Fred  W.  Raise.  Jr.— 
for  their  fortitude  and  courage;  extended 
support  to  their  families,  friends  and  all  in- 
volved in  their  mission;  and  urged  all  who 
wished  to  and  could  comply  to  pause  at  9 
p.m..  April  14.  1970.  to  ask  the  help  of  God 
in  assuring  the  safe  return  of  the  astronauts. 
S.  Be6.  388.  SenaU  adopted  4/14/70. 
Commendation  of  heroism  of  airUne  pilots 

Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Eastern  Airlines  Captain  Robert  M.  Wilbur, 
Jr..  and  his  co-pllot.  the  late  James  E.  Hart- 
ley, be  commended  for  their  heroic  action  In 
averting  a  major  air  disaster  on  March  17, 
1970.  S.  Res.  375.  Senate  adopted  3/24/70. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirkscn  Building 
Named  the  exlsUng  Federal  Office  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse  In  Chicago, 
minols,  in  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dlrksen,  who  served  as  a  Member 
of  ConRress  from  Illinois  from  1933  to  1969. 
Public  Law  91-237, 

Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum 
Provided  congressional  recognition  of  the 
the  Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of 
the  Roewell  Museum  and  Art  Center.  Ros- 
weU.  New  Mexico,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Dr.  Robert  U.  Goddard.  an  outstanding  pio- 
neer In  American  rocketry.  S.  Con.  Res.  49. 
Public  Law  91- 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Missouri 
Renamed  the  Kay&lnger  Bluff  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Osage  River  Baaln,  Missouri,  in 
honor  ol  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Honorable  Harry  S  Truman.  Pub- 
Ur  Law  91-267. 

Honor  America  Day 
Granted  Congressional  recognition  to  the 
Importance  of  the  July  4.  1970.  Honor  Amer- 
ica Day  celebrations  and  called  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
celebrations  with  appropriate  ceremonies  an 
activities.  H.  Con.  Res.  669.  House  adopted 
6 '29 '70,  Senate  adopted  7/1/70. 

Jose  Antonio  Navarro  Commemorative 

Medals 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society,  without  coet  to  the 
^deral  Government,  not  more  than  1(X).000 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  many  con- 
tributions to  the  founding  and  early  devel- 
opment of  the  Slate  of  Texas  and  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarro.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-244. 

.Vary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial 
Extended  for  4  years  the  existing  authority 
for  the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  a  prominent  Negro  educator,  and 
In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Public  Law  91-277. 

Weirt  Graham  lock  and  dam 
Designates  lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the 
Verdigris  River.  Oklahoma,  as  the  Newt 
Graham  lock  and  dam.  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  as  the  Newt  Graham  Lake.  In  honor 
of  Newton  R.  Graham  who  contributed  to 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin.  S.  1500.  P/S  5/35/70. 


Ohio.  Public  Law  91-381. 

O'lfo  Worthem  t/niterfify'a  100th 
anniversary 
Extended    Congress"    congratulations    and 
greetings   to   Ohio   Northern   University   on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  lu 
founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  676.  House  adopted 
4  29/70.  Senate  adopted  6/26/70. 
Ohio  State  Untversity-i  100th  anniversary 
Extended    Congress'    congratulations    and 
greetings  to  Ohio  State  University   on   the 
occasion    of    the    lOOth    anniversary    of    It* 
founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  573.  House  adopted 
4/29/70.  Senate  adopted  6/26/70. 
Peruvian  earthquake 
Extended  the  sympathy  of  the  Senate  to 
the  President  and"  the  people  of  Peru  In  the 
hour  of  their  suffering  and  distress  resulting 
from  an  earthquake  on  May  31.  1970.  caus- 
ing loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  destruction 
or  devastation  of  many  towns  and  villages, 
rendering    homeless    and    destltut«    many 
thousands    of    people.    S.    Res.    424.    Senate 
adopted  6/39 '70. 
pick'Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  program 
Designates    the    comprehensive    Missouri 
River    Basin    development    program   as    the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Baaln  program  in  honor 
of  W.  O.  Sloan  and  General  Lewis  A.  Pick 
who  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
water  reaotirces  of  the  Nation  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  S.  1100.  P/S  5/35/70. 
Sam  Raybum  Memorial  Veterans  Center 
Renamed    the    Veteran's    Administration 
center  at  Bonham.  Texas,  the  Sam  Raybum 
Memorial  Veterans  Center  for  the  late  Sam 
Ravburn.  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Reprttentotlvea   longer  than   any   other 
Member  of  the  House  In  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes.  PubUc  Law  91-431. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
Extended  to  Mike  Mansfield  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  Senate  for  his  out- 
sundlng  performance  as  a  Senator  and  as 
a  Majority  Leader,  whereas  he  completed,  on 
June  19.  1970.  9  years  and  167  days  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  a 
period  of  service  exceeding  that  of  any  pre- 
vious Majority  Leader  in  the  history  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  Senate.  8.  Res.  423.  Senate 
adopted  6  35/70. 

Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Medals 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Foundation,  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  not  more  than  500,000 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  PubUc 
Law  91-254. 

Tribute  to  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  and 
Allied  World  War  II  victory  in  giirope 
Expressed  the  sense  of  (Congress  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  anmversary  of  V- 
E  Day.  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Omar  N.  Bradley  historical  collection. 
appropriate  ceremonies  be  conducted  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pennsvlvanla-  H.  Con.  Res.  207. 
House  adopted  6/19/69.  Senate  adopted 
2,  10/70. 

U.S.S.  "Utah" 

Authorlaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 

Uke  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  provide 

for  erection  of  a  flagpole  on  the  remains  ovw 
the  battleship.  U.S.  "Utah",  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  such 
battleship  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
such  flag  each  day^uch  action  In  honor  of 
the  heroic  men  entoro*>ed  In  her  hull  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  S   583.  Public  Law  91- 


WilUam  "Btll"  Dannelly  Reservoir,  Alabama 
Changes  the  name  of  the  Miller  Ferry 
lock  and  dam,  Alabama  River.  Alabama,  as  a 
tribute  to  Judge  William  "BUI'  DonneUy. 
for  his  role  In  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Alabama-Coooa  River  Basin. 
8.  638.  P/S  5/22/70. 

William  G.  Stone  Navigation  Lock,  Caiifomia 
Designates  tbe  lock  on  the  Sacramento 
deepwater  ship  channel  In  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  the  William  O.  Stone  navigation 
lock  In  honor  of  the  laU  WlUlam  O.  Stone, 
whose  efforts  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  this  Important  project. 
S.  3192.  P/8  7/21/70. 

NOMINATIOKB— ACnOK   ST   MOIXCALL    VOTI 

Harry  A.  Blockmun  to  be  an  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  Nomination  oonflrmed  5/ 13/70 
(94-0). 

George  Harrold  Carncetl  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Nomination  rejected  4/8/70  (45-61). 

Admiral  TTiomas  H.  Mooter  to  be  Chatrman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  term  of 
tujo  years:  Nomination  confirmed  6/17,'70 
(78-2). 

PBOCUi  M  ATSONS 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  occion  in  Southeast  Asia 
Expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
May  1,  1970  be  commemorated  as  a  day  for 
an  appeal  for  international  Justice  for  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  m  action  In  Southeast  Asia;  that 
avenues  be  sought  to  insure  treatment  of 
these  men  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention standards:  that  every  possible  effort 
be  made  to  secure  their  early  release  from 
captirtty;  and  that  the  President  designate 
Sunday.  May  3,  1970,  as  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  for  humane  treatment  and  the  safe 
return  of  these  brave  Americans.  H.  Con  Res. 
582.  House  adopted  4  23/70.  Senate  adopted 
4/27/70,  amended.  House  agreed  to  Senate 
sjuendments  4 '28/70. 

Cl^an  Waters  for  America  Week 
Authorizes  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  full 
calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean 
Waters  for  America  Week."  S.J.  Res.  173. 
P/S  2'17/70. 

"Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival  Week" 
Designated  October  6.  1970,  as  "Day  ot 
Bread"  and  the  week  of  October  within 
which  It  falls  as  a  period  of  "Harvest  Fes- 
tival," and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamaUon  calling 
upon  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  to  Join 
with  thoee  of  other  nations  to  observe  those 
occasions  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  SJ.  Res.  218.  PubUc  Law  91- 
Father's  Day 
Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  tbe 
third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
"Fathers  Day"  and  requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  appropri- 
ate Government  officials  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  all  Government  build- 
ings on  such  day.  Inviting  the  governments 
of  the  States  and  communities  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sutes  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  urging  the 
American  people  to  offer  public  and  private 
expressions  of  such  day  to  the  abiding  love 
and  gratitude  which  they  bear  for  their 
fathers.  SJ.  Res.  187.  «  S  9/33/70- 
Intemational  Clergy  Week 
Authortxed  and  directed  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
commencing  February  1.  1970,  as  "Intema- 
Uonal  Clergy  Week  in  the  United  SUtes." 
PubUc  Law  91-192. 

tntemationai  Petroleum  Exposition 
Authorises  and  requesu  the  Prealdent  to 
invite    by    proclamation    or    otherwise    the 
SUtes  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  to 
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the  lotematlonaJ  Petroleum  ExpoalUoa  to 
b«  brtd  In  Tuls*.  Oklahoma,  from  Ma;  15 
Uirough  May  33.  1971.  for  the  purposes  of 
exlUbiUi}^  machloery.  equipment,  supplies, 
and  otfier  products  used  In  the  production 
and  markeUng  of  oU  and  gu  and  bringing 
together  buyers  and  Bellere  for  the  promotion 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and  commerce 
for  such  products.  8.J.  Res.  137.  P/8  3/17/70. 
Lttia  Officers  Appreciation  Week 

Authorlaes  and  requests  the  President  to 
prodaim  the  period  October  36  through  31. 
1B70.  as  Lav  Officers  Appreciation  Week  and 
calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  thu  porlod  with  proper  ceremo- 
nies snd  acUvUIca  SJ.  Res.  335.  P/3  0/18/70. 
Minercl  Induatrp  Week 

Authorised  and  requested  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
of  Pebruarv  13-19.  1970.  as  "Mineral  Indus- 
try Week."  PubUc  Law  91-195. 

Sattonal  Arbor  Day 

Authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  Friday  of  April  1970  as  "National  Arbor 
Day"  and  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  sueb  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  Public 
Law  91-236. 

National  B!ood  Donor  Month 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  January  of  each  year  as 
"National  Blood  Donor  Month**,  and  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Interested  groups  and  organliatlona  to  ob- 
serve such  monih  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  SJ.  Res.  223.  Public 
Law  91- 

Sationat  Clown  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
dealgnatinc  the  week  of  August  i  through 
August  7.  1971,  as  "National  Clown  Week" 
to  promote  clowning  as  the  art  of  good  clean 
eatertalnmeni.  H.J.  Res.  236.  PubUe  Law 
91-M3. 
National  tmplay  the  Handicopped  Week 

Established  the  first  week  In  October  of 
each  year  as  "National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week"  so  as  to  broaden  "National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week" 
to  all  handicapped  workers,  and  provided 
that  approprtace  ceremonies  shall  be  held 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  purpoaee  of 
which  will  be  to  enliat  public  support  for 
and  Interest  in  the  employment  of  otherwtoe 
qualified  but  handicapped  workers.  PubUc 
Law  91-i42. 
NatioruU  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
flr^t  full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year 
aa  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week" 
and  calls  upon  employer  and  employee  or- 
ganizations, other  organizations  ofBclalJy 
concerned  wlih  employment,  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  obaerve  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonleo.  acttvlCles. 
and  prograzx;a  designed  to  increase  employ- 
ment opporninlLics  for  older  workers  and  to 
brin^  about  the  elimination  of  diacrlmlna- 
tlon  In  employment  because  of  age  S.J  Res. 
74.  P/S  9/23/70. 

National  Machine  Toot  Week 

Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  September  30.  and  ending 
September  36.  1970.  as  "National  Bla^iine 
Tool  Week."  Public  Law  91-395. 
National  Multiple  Sclerotic  Society  Annual 
Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  lasue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  period  from  May  9,  1971.  Moth- 
er's Day.  through  June  20.  1071,  Pother's 
Day.  as  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks."  S^.  Bss. 
228.  P/S  9/23/70. 


National  Park  Centennial  Year 

Requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  1972  as  "National  I^rk 
Centennial  Year"  and  created  a  apeclal  com- 
mission to  prepare  and  execute  the  plans  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  lOOth  annlTSr- 
sary  of  the  eetabllshment  of  the  world's  Ilrat 
national  park,  Yellowstone,  on  March  1,  1872. 
Public  Law  91-332. 

National  PTA  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning October  s.  1970.  and  endmg  October 
0.  1970.  as  National  PTA  Week  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  tremendous  contributions  of  the 
Nauonal  Oongreas  of  Parenu  and  Teaohers. 
SJ.  Res.  238.  Public  Law  91- 

National  Volunteer  Firemen'M  Week 

Authorised  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  October  34  to  October  31.  1970.  as  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  and  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  actlvlUes.  H.J.  Res.  1154.  PubUc  Law 
01- 

Project  Concern  Month 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  that  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1970  be  observed  as  "Project  Concern 
Month"  and  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  aid 
in  every  way  possible  toward  making  this 
worthwhile  project  a  continuing  success. 
H.J.  Res.  1178.  PubUc  Law  91- 

aesonacE  Btmj>rp 

Ancuiromoiij  Fish  Conservation  Act 

amendments 

Extended  and  expanded  the  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  Osh 
and  the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend 
streaxns  to  spawn:  and  authorized  for  the 
program  $6  million,  »7.6  million.  98.5  million 
and  $10  million  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1973, 
1973,  and  1974.  respectively.  PubUc  Law  01- 
249. 

Andersonrille  Naflomtl  Historic  Site. 
Georf^a 

Established  the  Andersonrllle  National 
Historic  Site.  Georgia,  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  t3fl3.000  tor  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  81.60S.0O0  for  development  of  the 
area.  HJl.  140.  Public  Iaw  91- 
Aposf  te  Island  National  Lakeshore.  Wisconsin 

Authorized  the  establUhment  of  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  In  Wis- 
consin, exclusive  of  Indian  trust  lands,  and 
authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  (4.25  million 
for  land  acquisition  and  tS  million  for  devel- 
opment of  the  project.  PubUc  Law  01-434. 
-4rchM  National  Park,  Utah 

Establl&hea  the  Arcbes  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  consisting  of  some  73.154 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  in 
Federal  ownership,  and  protects,  for  a  Umlted 
period,  existing  uses  respecting  grazing  and 
the  tralUng  and  watering  of  livestock.  S.  533. 
P/3  7/1/70. 

Canjfonlands  National  Park,  DtaA 

Extends  the  boundaries  of  the  Canyontands 
National  Park  by  adding  to  the  park  approxi- 
mating 257,640  acres  four  additional  tracts 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  public  lands 
totaling  approximately  79,618  acres.  S.  26. 
P/S  7/15/70. 

Cape  COD  National  Seashore.  Massaehusetts 
Anthorlaed  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional 617,401.000  to  assure  the  acquialUon 
of  aU  remaining  non-Federal  lands  needed 
to  make  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  a 
meaningful  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 
Public  lAw  01-253. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Utah 
Establishes  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Utah  and  provldss  for  a  total 
park  area  of  230387  acres.  8.  631.  P/S  7/1/70. 
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Central  and  Western  Pacific  Tuna  PisKery 
Development  Act 

Authorises  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Instltme  a  3-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  tuna  resources  of  the  central 
and  western  Padflc  and  authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  July  1. 1970,  to  Juno 
30,  1973,  the  sum  of  »3  mllUon  to  remain 
avaUable  untu  expended.  8. 3176.  P/3  5/23/70. 
Cherokee  Strip,  Kansas-Oklahoma 

Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirablUty  of  eitabiuhlng 
a  unit  of  the  naUonal  park  s>-stem  com- 
memoratlng  the  opezUng  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesieadlng,  the  recognition  of 
the  historic  trails  of  the  old  Southwest,  and 
the  restoraUon  of  some  of  the  ouutandlng 
examples  of  the  natural  prairie  scene,  UA 
15012.  PubUc  Law  81-        . 

Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the 

Public  Land  SaU  Act 

Extends   the   Classification   and    MulUpls 

Use  Act  and  the  PubUc  Land  Sale  Act  for  a 

periodof  5yearsloDecember3l,  1075  8  3728 
P/S  7/8/70. 

Connecticut  Historic  Riverway 
Establishes  a  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way  along  the  southernmost  section  of  the 
Connecticut  Rivfr  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, consisting  of  some  23,500  acres  near 
concentrations  of  urban  population  along  an 
ll-mUe  stretch  of  the  scenic  Connecticut 
northward  from  Old  Saybrook  to  East  Had- 
dam:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior to  acquire,  by  condemnation  If  necessary 
up  to  5.000  acres  within  the  riverway:  pro- 
vides that  the  remainder  of  the  area  (17.500 
acres)  would  constitute  a  conservation  zone 
to  remain  In  private  ownership  exempt  from 
condemnauon  so  long  as  zoning  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary  are  effectively  ad- 
muimered:  provides  that  property  within 
the  Riverway  owned  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut could  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  only  by  donation:  and  author- 
l»Bs  $33  mlUlon  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  S  4090.  P/8  10/7/70. 

Coral  reefs  conservation 
Authorized  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  expend  $4.5 
mllUon  untu  June  30,  1070  tn  cooperation 
with  the  territories  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands,  other  United  States  territories  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for 
the  conservation  of  their  protective  and  pro- 
ductive coral  reefs.  The  blU  is  designed  to 
control  the  devastating  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  which  has  been  destroying  coral 
reefs.  PubUc  Law  91-427. 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument, 
Idaho 
Designates  40.785  acres  of  tbe  Craten  of 
the  Moon  NaUonal  Monument  in  Idaho  as 
part  of  the  naUonaJ  wUdernesa  preservation 
system,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (PubUc  Law  88-677).  8.  1733  p/8 
6/18/70. 

Bast  Oreenacres  Unit,  ttathdrum  Prairie 
Project.  Idaho 
Authorized  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  East  Oreenacres  unit  of 
the  Rathdrum  Prairie  Reclamation  Project 
In  northwest  Idaho,  which  unit  would  supply 
irrigation  water  to  6J30  acres  and  municipal 
and  Industrial  water,  and  provide  fish  and 
wUdlife  conaervauon  and  pubUc  recreation 
benefits.  PubUc  Law  01-^86. 

Environmental  Education  Act 
Established  within  the  Office  of  Education, 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Education  which, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
znlnlstratlou  of  the  grant  and  contact  pro- 
gram authorised  and  the  coordination  of  ac- 
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llvttles  of  the  Office  of  Education  which  ore 
related  to  environmental  education:  environ- 
mental education  projects  shall  Include  the 
development  of  currlculums  {Including  Inter- 
disciplinary currlculimis)  In  the  preservation 
end  enhancement  of  environmental  quaUty 
and  ecological  balance;  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  such  currlculums  and 
to  environmental  education.  generaUy:  pre- 
servlce  projects  (Including  foUowshlp  pro- 
grams, insutules,  workshops,  symposiums, 
and  seminars)  for  educational  personnel  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  matter 
areas  associated  with  environmental  quality 
and  ecology:  programs  and  project*  designed 
to  familiarize  pubUc  service  personnel.  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  business,  labor,  and 
industrial  leaders  and  employees  with  the 
problems  of  environment  and  ecology,  and 
with  the  means  by  which  such  problems 
may  be  solved;  and  community  education 
programs:  authorized  $5  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1071.  $15  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  •35  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  H.R. 
18260.  PubUc  Law  91- 

Everfflades  National  Park,  Fla. 

Provides  for  acquisition  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  remaining  Inholdings 
within  the  Everglades  National  Park  boun- 
daries consisting  of  some  58,400  acres  of  prl- 
vaiely  owned  lands  and  for  such  land  pur- 
chases authorizes  an  additional  $30  milUon. 
PubUc  Law  91-436. 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Compact 

Granted  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Falls  of  tbe  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Compact 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  between  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  to  create  and  develop  an  in- 
terstate park  known  as  Palls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park,  located  on  the  Ohio  River 
in  Clark  and  Floyd  Counties,  Indiana,  and 
Jefferson  County.  Kentucky,  and  to  create  a 
><  six-member  commission  to  operate  the  park. 
PubUc  Law  91-390. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments 

Amended  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  to  declare  a  VS.  policy  that  there 
should  be  no  oil  discharges  Into  navigable 
waters  of  the  VS..  adjoining  shorelines  or 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  determine  by  regulation 
what  harmful  quantities  of  oU  cannot  bo 
discharged  without  violation  of  the  Act,  and 
to  designate  those  discharges,  other  than  oU. 
which  constitute  dangerous  substances:  to 
provide  penalties  for  failure  to  give  proper 
notification  of  a  knowing  discharge  of  oil 
and  violation  of  restrictions;  to  authorize 
the  President  to  act  to  remove  oil  unless 
property  done  by  the  responsible  owner  or 
operator;  to  provide  for  a  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  removal  of  oil;  to  provide, 
In  the  event  a  marine  disaster  has  created 
a  substantial  threat  of  a  poUutlon  hazard, 
for  removal  of  the  threat;  and.  unless  an 
act  of  God.  war.  U.S.  Eovemment  negUgence 
or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party  be 
shown,  UablUty  to  the  US.  for  a  discharge 
shall  be  not  to  exceed  $100  per  gross  ton  or 
$14  million,  whichever  is  lesser,  for  a  vessel 
and  $8  mUUon  for  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility,  unless  the  discharge  resulted  from 
wUlful  negUgence  or  misconduct,  when  there 
shall  be  fuU  UablUty  for  the  coeu.  The  Act 
also  includes  provisions  for  control  of  sew- 
age from  vessels,  area  acid  and  other  mine 
water  pollution  control  demonEtratlons;  pol- 
lution control  In  the  Great  Lakes;  training 
grants  and  contracts  with  institutions  (or 
training  in  water  quality  control:  Alaska 
Tillage  demonstration  projects;  cooperation 
by  aU  federal  agencies  In  the  control  of  pol- 
lution;   and   establUhment  of  an  Office  of 

Environmental  QuaUty.  PubUc  Law  91-334. 


FUh  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
amendments 
Encouraged  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  State  fish  and  game  departments,  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  avaUable  to  the  States 
for  wildlife  restoration  projects,  ond  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  be  used  by  the  State  to  carry 
out  programs  supporting  hunter  safety.  H-R. 
12475.  PubUc  Law  91- 

Fisheries  loan  fund  extension 
Amended   the   Fish   and  WlldUfe   Act   of 
1956  to  extend  the  life  of  the  fisheries  loan 
fund  an  additional  10  years,  from  June  30. 
1970,  until  June  30.  1900.  PubUc  l^w  91-387. 
Ford's  Theatre  National  Historical  Site 
Designated    Ford's    Theatre,    the    Lincoln 
Museum,  and  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died. 
as   tbe   Ford's   Theatre   NaUonal   Site,   and 
added  to  that  complex  certain  property  in 
the   District   of  Columbia   adjacent  to   the 
Theatre.  PubUc  Law  91-288. 
Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site.  CaUfomia 
Aulbcdrlzed  the  establishment  of  the  Fort 
Point  National  Historic  8lt«  In  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $5,350,000   for   development  of  the  site, 
HJft.  18410.  PubUc  Law  91- 

Geothermal  resource  development 
Opened  to  exploration  and  develc^ment, 
through  private  enterprise,  the  geotbennal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resouroes 
underlying  certain  of  the  pubUc  doouiln 
lands  of  the  United  States.  8.  368.  PubUc 
Law  01-      . 

Glen    Canyon    National    Recreational    Area, 
Arizona  and  Utah 
Affords  permanent,  statutory  protection  to 
the  scenic  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area,  which  Is  presently  administered  tinder 
an  Executive  Order.  8.  37.  P/8  7/15/70. 
Golden  eagle  program 
Renewed    unUl    December   31.    1971,   the 
Golden  E^agle  passport  program  but  increased 
from  $7  to  $10  the  annual  cost  of  the  perznlt 
aUowlng  entry  Into  FederaUy  administered 
outdfwr  recreation   areas   and  provided  ad- 
vance contract  authority  to  enable  Federal 
agencies  to  acquire  land  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Public  Law  91-fl08. 

Historic  properties 
Extended  the  national  historic  preserva- 
tion program  established  by  Congress  Vn  1966 
(PubUc  Law  8iMJ«6)  and  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $7  minion,  $10  mlUlon  and  $16 
mllUon  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  1973, 
respectively;  provided  for  an  increase  In  the 
size  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation;  authorized  limited  XTnlted 
States  participation  In  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Property,  and  in  this 
connection,  authorized  a  maximum  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  In  each  of  fiscal  years 
1971.  1972,  and  1973.  PubUc  Law  01-343. 
Homestead  National  Monument.  Nebraska 
Provided  for  the  addition  of  the  Freeman 
School  and  the  1.2  acres  of  land  on  which 
It  Is  situated  to  the  Homestead  National 
Monument  of  America  In  Nebraska,  and  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $50,000  for  re- 
habilitation and  development  of  Freeman 
School.  Public  Law  91-411. 

Hudson  River  compact  negotiations 
Extended  until  1973  provisions  of  the  act 
of  September  26,  1966,  which  expired  on 
September  26,  1969,  with  respect  to  appUea- 
tlons  for  a  Uoense  for  an  activity  which  may 
affect  the  rwsourees  of  the  Hudson  Riverway 
and  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
on  the  Hudson  River  Compact  by  July  1, 
1070,  and  annually  thereafter.  PubUc  Law 
91>242. 


Ice  Age  National  Seientiftc  Reserve. 
Wisconsin 

Authorized  a  very  UoUted  appropriation 
of  funds  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
development,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
In  Wisconsin,  said  Federal  appropriations 
to  supplement  funds  appropriated  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  this  purpose  and  other 
moneys  from  the  State's  share  or  allocations 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  H.R.  4172.  PubUc  Law  91- 
InterTusCional  Peace  Garden,  North  Dakota — 
au(/iorization 

Inei«a8*s  by  $1,064,000  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Oarden,  North  Da- 
kota. 8.  333  P/8  10/8/70. 

Jellyfish  control 

Extended  for  an  additional  3  yean,  through 
June  30.  1973,  the  program  to  provide  for 
the  control  or  elimination  ol  JeUyflsh  and 
other  such  pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States.  HJl.  12043.  PubUc  Law  91- 
King  Range  National  Conservation  Area, 
CaUfomia 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  eatabUsh  tbe  King  Razige  Na- 
tional Conservation  Arc*  In  the  SUta  of 
California;  directs  tbe  Secretary  to  con- 
soUdate  and  manage  the  pubUc  lands  within 
the  area  under  a  program  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield;  and  provides  tbe  Sec- 
retary with  the  necoasary  authority  and 
management  tools  to  block  up  the  pubUc 
lands,  by  acquisition  or  by  exchange,  with 
private  holdings  to  eUmlnate  the  existing 
checkerboard  land  pattern.  H.R.  12870.  P/H 
9/31/70.  P/S  amended  10/7/70. 

Lake  Tah  oe,  Nevada  and  California 

Authorized  snd  directed  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  Lalce  Tahoe 
to  determine  the  feaslblUty  and  deslrabUity 
of  establishing  a  national  seashore  on  Its 
shoreline  and  to  transmit  a  report  of  findings 
and  recommendations.  Including  altematlvee 
of  accomplishing  the  environmental  objective 
without  disrupting  present  ownership  pat- 
terns, to  the  President  and  Congress  simul- 
taneously, within  1  year,  ond  authorized 
appropriations  of  $50,000  to  conduct  the 
study.  PubUc  Law  91-435. 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Decelop* 
ment  Act  amendments 

Designed  to  extend  to  June  30,  1971,  tbe 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  which  expired  on 
JtineSO,  1070.  Public  Law  91-414. 
Middle  Snake  River 

Suspends  for  8  years  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  co  accept  appUca- 
tlons  or  grant  Ucenaes  or  permits  under  tbe 
Federal  Power  Act  for  the  construction  of 
hydroelectric  power  projects  on  the  reach  of 
the  Middle  Snake  River  extending  along  the 
Idaho-Oregon  and  Idaho- Washington  borders 
for  100  miles  between  the  existing  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  and  the  authorized  Asotin  Dam. 
S.  940.  P/S  5/ 15/70. 

Mlnam  Riper  Canyon  Wilderness 

Adds  tip  to  60.000  acres  of  the  Mlnam 
River  Canyon  area  to  the  220.000-acre  Eagle 
Cap  WCdemess,  located  in  the  northeastern 
sec*^ion  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  which 
was  established  by  the  WUdemeas  Act  of 
1964.  S.  1143.  P/S  10/13/70. 

Missouri  River  Basin 
Authorized  appropriations  of  $33  mlUton 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973  (Including 
$13,838,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget) 
to  continue  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  investigations  and  construc- 
tion of  Ute  comprehenslTe  plan  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  PubUc  Law  91-318. 
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Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Minot  exten- 
sion. Garrison  DivertUm  Unit.  North  Da~ 
kota 

Authorized  construction.  opcrkUon.  »nd 
mBint«D&nc«  of  the  Mlnot  extension  oC  the 
GftrrteoD  dlrenlon  imlt.  Mlsaourl  River  Bftsln 
project.  Public  LftwBl-416. 
JfouRt  Baldy.  Fine  fountain,  and  Sycamore 
Canjfon  Wildemeas,  Arizona 
Deslgoftces  areas  In  three  national  forest 
prltnltlve  areas  In  Arizona  as  the  Mount 
Batdy  wndemeM,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  WUdemeas. 
as  part  of  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion aystem.  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Wlldemeas  Act  of  September  3. 
1964.  S.  710.  P/S  6/ 18/70. 

Sarrmrs  unit.  MiJisourt  River  basin  -project. 
Coloratio 
Authorised  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Narrows  unit  of  the 
Missouri  Blver  project,  which  would  be 
located  on  the  South  Platte  River  in  north- 
western Colorado  to  supply  supplemental  Ir- 
rigation water  to  Ifl6.370  acres  and  to  provide 
flood  control,  ftsh  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  recreation  benefits  and  potential  future 
municipal  industrial  water  supplies:  author- 
ized •«8.050.00a  for  con-ntructlon  of  the  Nar- 
rows unit.  Public  Law  91-389. 

National  mineral*  policy 
Established  a  broad  overall  national 
minerals  policy  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  an  economically  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  and  minerals  Indus- 
try. 3.  719.  Public  Law  91-     . 

National  park  system  administration 
Updated  and  clarified  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  admlnlstra'ion  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  various  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  Public  Law  91-383. 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation   project.   Colorado- 
New  Mexico 
Increased   the   amount    of   approprlailons 
authorized    for    project    construction    from 
S135  million  to  9206  million  and  included  8 
additional  townships  in  the  area  from  which 
the  project  lands  may  be  obtained.  Public 
Law  91-416. 

Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact  amendments 
Granted  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Congress  to  amendments  to  the  Pacl&c 
marine  flsherlea  compact  as  follows :  by 
recognizing  the  adherence  of  the  States  of 
Idaho  and  Alaska  to  the  compact  in  addition 
to  the  three  original  memt>er  States  iCall- 
fomla.  Oregon,  and  Washington):  modifying 
the  reference  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  ad- 
ditional wording  "and  adjacent  waters"  In 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Alaska's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Bering  Sea:  and  providing  a 
more  equitable  way  of  apportioning  costs  of 
the  activities  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Comxniaslon.  Public  Law  91-31S. 
Parks  and  recreation 
Amended  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mliiilstratlva  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  or  lease  of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments  at  discounts  tip 
to  100  percent,  for  park  and  recreation  use. 
and  Increased  the  minimum  funding  level 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  from 
•300  million  to  $300  million  a  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970.  S.  1708.  Public  lAW  91-  . 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Cali/omia 
Authorized  the  appropriation  of  an  addl- 
Uonal  •38.365.000  to  assure  the  acquisition  of 
all  remaining  non-Federal  lands  needed  to 
make  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  a 
meaningful  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Public  Law  91-233. 

Public  Land  Outdoor  Recreation  Act 
CoQtalnj  a  congressional  reoognltlon  that 
the   public   land   under   the   administration 
at  the  Bureau  of  lAsd  Management  of  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  constitutes  a 
vital  national  asset,  and  a  statement  that 
It  l5  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  provide,  within 
the  basic  framework  of  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept, for  Its  protection  and  development: 
granu  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity to  acquire  land  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
vide public  access  to  public  land:  authorizes 
exchange  laud,  subject  to  the  land  being 
located  in  the  same  State,  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  values  requirement;  provides  sanc- 
tions for  violations  of  the  public  land  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  who  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  personnel  to  make 
arrests  for  such  violations:  places  violations 
of  Department  regulations  relating  to  the 
public  land  on  the  same  ba.si8  as  violations 
of  regulations  applicable  to  land  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  S  3389.  P'S  10/7^0. 

Public  ownership  of  lands  tn  Federal 
reclamation  projects 
Clarified  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  with  respect 
to  lands  owned  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment entity  or  subdivision.  Public  Law 
91-310. 

Resource  Recovery  Act  of  JS70 
Authorized  •460  75  million  over  3  fiscal 
years,  ending  fiscal  year  1973.  for  new  and 
expanded  programs  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act:  emphasized  recycling.  local 
planning,  and  training  functions;  authorized 
research  programs:  replaced  SO  per  cent  State 
grants  for  planning  activities  with  66«^  per- 
cent grants  to  single  municipalities  and  75 
percent  grants  for  planning  solid  waste  pro- 
grams In  the  area  of  more  than  one 
municipality  or  State:  provided  that  grauTs 
may  be  used  for  ( 1 )  making  surveys  of  solid 
waste  problems,  (2>  preparing  solid  waste 
disposal  plans  (especially  those  emphasizing 
recycling) .  (3)  developing  proposals  for 
demonstration  and  construction  grants,  and 
(4)  preparing  plana  for  collecting  and  re- 
covering obandoned  motor  vehicle  hulks: 
provided  for  grants  to  varying  sizes  of  com- 
munities to  demonstrate  resource  recovr-ry 
systems;  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  prepare  giiidelines 
on  solid  waste  management  pmctlces  for 
clrculaclon  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  required  him  to  recommend  model  codes 
and  ordinances  and  Issue  technical  informa- 
tion on  solid  waste  and  resource  recovery 
methods  to  solid  waste  agencies:  provided 
training  grants  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  personnel  trained  In  the  design,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  soUd  waste  disposal  and 
recovery  equipment  and  systems:  required 
Federal  Installations  and  federally  licensed 
activities  to  meet  soUd  wa^te  guidelines:  au- 
thorized a  two-year  study  to  create  a  syst'.'m 
of  national  disposal  sites  for  hazardous  mate- 
rials: created,  and  authorized  62  million  for 
a  National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
to  report  by  June  30.  1973:  authorised  an 
on-going  study  with  annual  reports  on  issues 
in  resource  recovery.  HJl.  11833  Public  Law 
91- 

River  basin  plans  and  civil  toorks 
Authorized  additional  appropriations  of 
•810  million  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years 
ending  calendar  year  1971  for  certain  com- 
prehenalve  river  basin  plans  prevlousl;  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  purposes.  Public  Law  91-382. 
Riverton  extension  unit  of  the  Missouri 

River  Basin  project,  Wyoming 
ConsolldAted  the  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  presently  in  operation,  and  the  lands 
of  the  former  Riverton  extensloa  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  now  In 
Federal  ownership  within  a  single  authorized 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  to 
provide  a  new  repayment  plan  tor  the  entire 
unit  Including  necaasary  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  of  exlst.lng  facUlUee.  wrtt«off  of 
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oosts  associated  with  the  developmeat  of 
lands  found  to  be  nonproductive,  and  pro- 
vision of  repayment  assistance  from  power 
revenues  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect. PubUc  Law  91-409. 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Oregon 
Authorized  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Merlin  division. 
Rogue  River  Basin  reclamation  project  in 
Joeephlne  County,  Oregon,  which  division 
18  a  multiple-purpose  water  resource  devel- 
opment serving  Irrigation  water  to  mora  than 
9,000  acres,  for  public  outdoor  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  area  rede- 
velopment, and  Qood  control.  PubUo  I^w 
91-270. 

Saline  water  conversion  program 
Authorized  an  appropriation  of  $38,873.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  continue  tbe  de- 
salting research  program  of  the  Olfice  of  Sa- 
line Water,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-321. 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 

Mich. 
Established  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Sleeping    Bear    Dimes    National    Lakeshore 
which  is  to  encompass  71.168  acres  of  land 
and  water,  and  for  land  acquisition  author- 
ized appropriations  of  •19,800,000  to  be  mode 
from  moneys  in  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  and  « 18. 769 .000  for  development 
of  the  area.  H.R.  18776.  Public  Law  91- 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact 
Brings  the  Federal  Oovemment  into  part- 
nership with  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  in  a  formal  compact 
tn  order  to  form  a  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  to  focllitate  Federal-State,  In- 
terstate,   and    interagency    cooperation    in 
long-range   comprehensive    water   resources         ■ 
planning  for  the  Basin.  8. 1079.  P/S  10.  14/70.  ■ 

Toiyabe  National  Forest.  Nevada  3 

Extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  X 
NaUonal  Forest  to  Include  12.920  acres  along 
the  Nevada  side  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  aid  in  the 
protection  and  management  of  the  various 
resources  of  the  area,  including  the  protec- 
tion, improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the 
watershed.  wlldUfe.  recreation,  and  natural 
environment  values  of  the  l.-inds  In  the  Lake 
Tohoe  Basin,  and  to  promote  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  these  lands  under 
the  prmclples  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield.  Public  Law  fil-372. 

Touchet— Walla  Walla  Project,  Oregon- 
Washington 
Authorized  •22,774,000  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Touchet  division 
01   the  Walla  Walla  reclamation  project  In 
southeastern  Washington  which  will  supply 
irrigation  water  to  approximately  9,960  acres 
of  land.  Public  Law  91-307. 
Volunteers  tn  the  park  program — Establish- 
ment 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enlist  the  services  of  volunteers  in  programs 
directly  related   to  the  public   service   mis- 
sion of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  and  au- 
thorized •lOO.OOO  annuaUy  for  this  purpose. 
Public  Law  91-357. 

Washakie  Wilderness.  Wyoming 
Designates  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as 
a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness, Shoshone  National  Forest,  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  S.  1468.  P/S  10/14/70. 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  amendments 
Amends  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  water  resources  research  cen- 
ter In  each  of  the  States  from  tlOO.OOO  to 
•200,000  annually  for  each  center;  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  information  retrlval 
and  diasemlnatlon  actlvltes  at  each  research 
center:  and  mokee  the  District  of  Columbia, 


Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants.  8. 3563.  P/S  9/1/70. 
Wicfiita  Mountain  Wilderness.  Oklahoma 

Places  8.900  acres  of  the  59.000  acre  Wichita 
Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Okla- 
homa within  the  National  Wilderness  Prea- 
ervatlon  System,  Including  the  6,000  acre 
Charons  Garden  Unit  and  the  3.900  acre 
North  Mountain  Dnlt.  S.  3222.  P/S  4/27/70. 
Wlldemeas  areas 

De?lgnated  as  wilderness  certain  lands  lo- 
cated within  several  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, national  parks  and  monuments,  and 
national  forests  which  areas  are  located  in 
12  States  and  together  total  201.000  acres,  as 
follows:  Bering  Sea  Wilderness,  Bogoslof  Wil- 
derness, Tuxednl  Wilderness,  St.  Lazarla  Wil- 
derness. Hazy  Island  Wlldeme^,  and  Forres- 
ter Island  Wilderness  of  Alaska:  Three  Arch 
Rocks  Wilderness  and  Oregon  Islands  WLlder- 
!:ess  of  Oregon:  Washington  Islands  Wilder- 
ness. Washington;  Salt  Creek  Wilderness,  New 
Mexico;  Island  Bay  Wilderness.  Passage  Key 
Wildernes5,  and  Pelican  Island  Wilderness  of 
Florida:  Wichita  Mountains  Wilderness,  Ok- 
lahoma; Seney  Wilderness,  Huron  Island  Wil- 
derness, and  &Ilchigan  Islands  Wilderness  of 
Michigan:  Wisconsin  Islands  Wilderness.  Wis- 
consin; Moosehorn  Wilderness.  Maine;  Mon- 
omy  VVUdcrness.  Massachusetts;  Craters  of 
the  Moon  National  Wilderness  area,  Idaho; 
The  Petrified  Forest  National  Wilderness  Area 
aad  Mount  Boldy  Wilderness  of  Arizona.  S. 
3014.  Public  Law  19-     . 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

EstabUshcd  a  3-year  pilot  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program  for  young  men  and 
women.  15  through  18  years  of  skge.  who  would 
participate  In  summer  work  and  educational 
projects  in  our  national  parks,  forests,  recrea- 
tion areas,  wildlife  refuges  and  other  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  Public  Lav  91- 
378 

Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Arizona 

Amended  Public  Law  394,  84th  Congress,  to 
Buthonze  for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Olla  Project.  Arizona,  "irrigation  works 
and  facilities"  to  be  constructed  In  addition 
TO  drainage  facilities  and  to  authorize  the 
existing  repayment  contract  to  be  amended 
accordingly.  PubUc  Law  91-408. 

BPACC 
NASA  authorization,  1971 
Authorized   the   appropriation   of  •3,410,- 
B78.000  for  fiscal  year  1971   to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  {•2.- 
693 ,100,000    for    research    and    development , 
$34,478,000  for  construction  of  facilities,  and 
•683.300,000  for  research  and  program  man- 
agement) .  Public  Law  91-303. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  Public  Law  91- 
406. 

TAXATION 

Discriminatory  State  taxation  of  interstate 
carriers 
Eliminates  the  long-standing  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  resulting  from  discrimi- 
natory State  and  local  taxation  of  common 
and  contract  carrier  transportation  property 
by  (a)  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  declare  unlawful,  as  an  imreasonable 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  and  an 
undue  burden  upon  Interstate  commerce,  a 
State  or  local  tax  rate,  assessment,  or  collec- 
tion upon  the  transportation  property  of  a 
common  or  contract  carrier  at  a  higher  level 
than  upon  property  In  the  same  taxing  dis- 
trict, and  (b)  procedurally,  by  providing  a 
remedy  in  the  Federal  courts  for  common 
and  contract  carriers  against  the  collection 
of  the  excessive  portion  of  any  tax  based 
upon  such  unlawful  assesimeut  or  rate,  8. 
3388.  P/B  1/30/70. 


Duty  suspensions 

Copper:  Continued  from  July  1.  1970 
through  June  30,  1972,  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  duties  applicable  to  unwrought  cop- 
per (except  nickel  silver),  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  and  copper  articles  Imported  to  be 
used  In  remanufacture  by  melting;  and  con- 
tinued the  suspension  of  the  additional  du- 
ties applicable  to  the  copper  content  of  cer- 
tain copper- bearing  ores  and  materials  for 
the  same  period.  Public  Iaw  91-398. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials:  Continued 
lor  3  years,  tintU  the  close  of  September  30, 
1973,  the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing 
and  tanning  materials  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty.  Public  Law  91-388. 

L-Dopa:  Amended  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  by  adding  a  new  Item  to 
suspend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  duty  on 
L-Dopa,  a  new  drug  used  In  the  treatment 
of  Parkinsonism   Public  Law  91-300. 

Manganese  ore:  Continued  until  June  30, 
1973,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
Manganese  ore   Public  Law  91-306. 

Ernployment  security  amendments 

Extended  coverage  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  to  more  than  4.7  oall- 
llon  additional  Jobs;  established  a  permanent 
program  of  extended  benefits  for  people  who 
exhaust  their  regular  State  benefits  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment;  Improved  the 
financing  of  the  unemployment  oompensa- 
tlon  program;  and  made  other  changes  to 
strengthen  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  Public  Law  91-373. 
State  income  taxation  of  interstate  carrier 
employees 

Llmlte  power  to  tax  Income  of  interstate 
carrier  employees  to  the  employee's  State  of 
residence  and  any  State  In  which  he  earns 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  him  by  such  employer;  limits 
power  to  require  withholding  for  tax  pur- 
poses from  Income  of  Interstate  carrier  em- 
ployees to  either  the  State  In  which  such  em- 
ployee eorned  more  than  50  per  centimi  of 
the  compensation  paid  to  him  by  such  car- 
rier during  the  preceding  calendar  year  or 
the  State  of  residence;  and  limits  the  power 
to  require  the  filing  of  Information  returns 
to  the  State  of  residence  and  the  State  by 
which  withholding  may  be  required.  H£. 
10694.  P/H  9/14/70.  P/S  amended  10/12/70. 
O.S.S.  "Pueblo"  creu^--taxes 

Provided  that,  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  U.S.S.  "Pueblo"  who  were  lllegaUy  de- 
tained during  1968  by  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as 
serving  In  a  combat  zone  and  will  receive  an 
exclusion  from  income  tax  for  their  pay  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  waived  unpaid 
Income  taxes  and  Federal  death  taxes  for 
the  member  of  the  crew  killed  during  this 
period;  and  extended  the  time  for  filing  tax 
returns,  paying  taxes,  etc.  for  all  personnel 
on  the  ship.  Public  Law  91-235. 

TRAHSPOBTATIOW    Aim   COMMDUirZ 

Accessibility  of  pubUc  facilities  to  physicaUy 
handicapped 

Provided  that  buildings  and  struotures 
which  must  be  used  by  the  general  public 
such  OS  subway  stations  and  surface  statloua 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Capital  Transportation  Acts  of  1960 
and  1965.  or  tiUe  in  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact, be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
PubUc  Law  91-205. 

A(rpor(  and  Airways  Development  Act 

Provided  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tems; repealed  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
formulate  and  recommend  to  Congress  with- 
in one  year  a  national  transportation  policy; 


established  a  Presidential  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission:  authorized  expenditures  of  976 
million  for  planning  grants,  at  •IS  million 
each  year;  »250  million  for  air  carrier  and 
reliever  airport  development  for  each  of  5 
fiscal  years  begtnmng  in  fiscal  year  1071,  and 
830  million  for  non-air  carrier  airport  devel- 
opment for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  and 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971,  contract  au- 
thority up  to  •840  million  for  6  fiscal  years. 
v^th  each  obligation  of  6280  million  restrict- 
ed to  3  years,  and  (350  million  for  air  navi- 
gation facilities  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years; 
imposed  new  or  increased  user  taxes  as  fol- 
lows: 7  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and 
other  fuels  used  In  no n -commercial  aviation; 
8  percent  on  gross  amounts  of  domestic  air- 
lines passenger  fares;  5  percent  tax  on  air 
ftelght  waybills;  t3  lax  per  person  using 
intematiooal  travel  facilities;  an  anntial 
civil  aircraft  user  tax.  plus  an  additional 
poundage  tax  In  the  esse  of  certain  aircraft. 
Revenues  from  the  aviation  user  taxes  are 
to  be  placed  In  a  new  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  similar  in  nature  to  the  existing 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Public  Law  91-358. 
Aviation  war  risk  insurance  extension 
Extended  the  authority  to  provide  avia- 
tion war  risk  Insurance  and  reinsurance  un- 
der title  xn  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  a€ 
1958  for  5  years  through  September  7.  1975. 
Public  Law  91-399. 

Cruise  ship  regulations 
Amended  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  an\ended,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  unnecessarily  restrict 
erulse  operations  of  subsidized  American- 
flag  possenger  vessels,  to  enable  these  Tea- 
sels to  compete  more  effectively  with  forelgn- 
fiag  passenger  vessels,  and  to  vest  permissive 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  available  regularly  scheduled  vessel 
passenger  service  to  the  public.  Including 
service  in  some  areas  which  now  have  none. 
Public  Law  91-250 

Amateur  radio  operators 
Amends  section  303  (dealing  with  opera- 
tors) and  section  810  (dealing  with  station 
licenses)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984 
to  permit  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  issue,  consistent  with  certain  se- 
curity safeguards,  licenses  for  the  operation 
of  amateur  radio  stations  by  aliens  who  have 
filed  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  S.  1468.  P/S 
10/14/70. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
Authorizes  a  2-year  extension  of  the  tnter- 
state  program,  through  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
an  additional  •9.775  billion  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  tills  program;  authorlzee 
trust  fund  expendlttires  totaling  11.815.500.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  »a,002  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  Including  tl.050  biUion  for 
each  of  those  fiscal  years  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  systems  and  their 
urban  extensions;  authorizes  for  Federal- 
domain  roads  9196  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $260  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  forr 
forest  highways,  public  lands  highways,  for- 
est development  roads  and  trails,  public 
lands  development  roads  and  trails,  park 
roads  and  trails,  parkways,  and  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  and  bridges:  creates  an  urban 
highway  system  designed  to  Improve  the  flow 
of  traffic  tn  metropolitan  areas  and  imple- 
ment an  urban  transportation  planning 
process;  seta  a  1973  deadline  for  States  to 
decide  on  the  construction  or  deletion  of 
controversial  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System;  establishes  a  special  •150  million  a 
year  program  to  replace  old,  unsafe  bridges 
and  an  emergency  relief  program  to  replace 
bridges  already  ctoaed  for  safety  reasons; 
gives  States  authority  to  provide  boualQg 
for  persons  displaced  by  rcwd  construction 
If  no  other  bousing  la  available;  creates  a 
territorial  highway  program  for  American 
Samoa,  Gaom  and  the  Virgin  lalands;  tight- 


36968 

.ns  oomrols  over  tcouomlc.  social,  and  en- 

t.^:  AuVkorlJrthe  addition  oj  .xlslng 
JiSi  to  tue  InteWJiU  Sysum  provided 
^S^  ^«  lo  upgrade  tHem  to  Interstate 

highway  fumU.  not  90  percent  toteretate 
Siiney;  autUorUM  the  Secretary  ot  Trans- 
^J.Lii  to  develop,  conduct  and  admli^lster 
E^'.qi;!  employment  opportunity  tniimng 
Fogram  for  hlgbway  construction  w^f*'"; 
rrd  BTovldea  lor  national  transportation 
pulmSg  I^m'b.  P/3  lO/a/70.  BJi.  19504. 
H.  Cal. 
Federol  tmr-rmij.tion  CeWcIe  Proeurtmmt 

Act 
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Channels  and  augmenta  '"e  "OWr  v^lcle 
procurement  eapeDdlturea  of  '^^  '^^"'i 
Oovemmcnt  in  such  a  way  as  to  stlmulale 
Phe  Sf«Iopment.  production  and  d  strlbu- 
nL  of  motor  vtiilcle  propuUion  5r«eM 
which  emit  few  or  no  pollutants-  seeks  to 
rcbleve  this  stlmuUtlon  by  '«1"'«°«, '"• 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  available 
lo»--einlsalon  vehicles  In  lieu  ot  other  ve- 
hicles, thereby  creitmg  a  guaranteed  martet 
which  additionally  provides  controUed  con- 
ditions for  fleld  testing  ot  new  coucepU  In 
auSmoive  propulsion;  " '^°"=f'  „^?"^ 
aDoroorlatlona  of  »S0  mlUlon  to  carry  out  the 
p?0VWMS  ot  thU  Act.  8.  S073.  P/S  3/38/70. 
Fis^.ing  jTt'ff  improremenf 
Extended  and  broadened  the  construcUon 
asi^tsnc.  program  under  U>e  ""Ued  ^taM. 
Pishing  Fleet  improvement  Act  to  Include 
reconditioning,  conversion,  and  remodeling, 
increased  the  suthorliauon  for  appropria- 
tions from  HO  mimon  annually  to  «0  mil- 
l^for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971.  and  1072: 
DTOVlded  for  a  class  dlfferenUal  rather  than 
the  present  Individual  determination,  and 
eliminated  several  time-consuming  provis- 
ions resulting  In  savings  of  time  and  admln- 
stratlve  costs.  Public  Law  91-279. 

riammahtc  Fabrics  Act  amendments 
Authorizes  »9  mlUlon  for  a  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1970,  and  ending  July  30.  1072. 
to  carry  out   provisions  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  as  amended:  provides  tor  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
an   approved   testing   program   designed   to 
nrevent  or  mlnlmlM  the  manufacture  and 
introduction  in  commerce  ot   any  product, 
fabric,  or  rented  material  not  In  compliance 
with  tummabl.uy  standards,  which  certifica- 
tion shall  he  based  upon  a  reasonable  tesUng 
program  which   has  been  approved  by  the 
seeJetarj  of   Commerce;   provides  that  any 
failure  lo  certify  shaU  he  considered  an  un- 
fair method  ot  competlUon  and  an  unlalr 
and  deceptive,  act  or  pracUce  In  commerce 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
provides  a  liming  schedule  for  the  effective 
date   ot    the    testing    program   certification 
which  rocognlies  that  such  date  Is  depen- 
dent upon  the  eSectlve  date  of  aammabiuty 
itandari    and   the    need    of    the    Industry 
for  suIBclcnt  time  to  Implement  the  sundard 
and   the   related   testing  program:    provides 
that  any  person  who  knowingly  violates  the 
act  shall   be  guUty   of   a  felony  and  upon 
conviction   shaU    be   fined   not   more   than 
(10  000.  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both,  and  that  a  person  who  violates  the 
act  shall  be  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon   conviction   shaU   be   fined   not  more 
than  tlOOO  and  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  providing,  however,  for 
a  defense  of  due  care  In  the  appllcaUon  of 
an  approved   testing   program  required  for 
certification;   Imposes  civil  penalties  not  to 
exceed  HO.OOO  for  each  vloUtlon:  and  pro- 
vides that  the  provisions  dealing  with  cer- 
tlflcaUon  and  related  penalties  shall  become 
effecUve  I  year  after  enactment.  S.  376S.  P/S 
9/J3/70. 
Higfi-Speed  Orrmnd  Tranaportation  Act 

extension 

Extended  the  High-Speed  Oroond  Trans- 

portaUon  Act  for  an  additional  year,  until 


June  30.  1972.  and  authorized  $31,700,000 
tor  fiscal  year  1971.  S.  3730.  Public 
Law  91- 

tntcrmitionaJ  Trarel  .4cl  amendment 
Amended  the  tatematlonal  Travel  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
mcn-3  by  further  promoUng  travel  to  the 
United  staves;  provided  Federal  grants  to 
assist  States,  cities,  and  regional  groupings 
of  Stales  In  attracung  foreign  visitors,  and 
set  the  Federal  share  ot  cost  of  any  relevant 
program  at  50  percent  ot  Its  costs;  eslah- 
llsUed  in  the  Commerce  Department  a  Dnlted 
States  Travel  Service  to  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism 
llo  replace  the  prisent  Travel  Service  headed 
by  a  Director);  created  a  National  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congre&s  regarding  travel  needs  and  policies 
and  authtirued  $150,000  tor  this  purpose: 
and  authorized  appropriations  of  915  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1071,  1972  and 
1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
3. 1289.  Public  Law  91- 


Jlfoiiltme  aufhorlsation.  1971 
Authorized  the  appropriation  of  »«39.- 
420  000  to  the  MarlUme  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  (»I99.50O.O00  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction  or  reconstruction  of 
vessels,  and  construction — differential  sub- 
sidy and  cost  ot  national  defense  features 
mcldent  to  the  construction,  reconstruction 
or  reconditioning  ot  ships;  »193  million  for 
payment  of  obligations  Incurred  tor  shipping 
operation  subsidies;  «I9  mUllon  tor  research 
and  development  expenses:  $4,675,000  for 
reserve  Beet  expenses;  $0.8  million  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point.  New  York;  $2,445,000  for 
financial  a.«sl5tance  to  State  marine  schools; 
and  $4  miuion  tor  continued  operation  ot  the 
nuclear  ship  "Savannah").  Public  Law 
91-247. 

Merchant  Marine  Act  0/  f  »70 
Stated  the  policy  of  Congress  to  be  that 
there  should  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
sums  sufficient  to  construct  300  ships  over 
the  next  10  years:  made  shipyards  as  well  as 
shipowners  eligible  to  apply  for  consiructlon 
subsidy;   permitted  negotiated  procurement 
of   ships    as    well    as    competitive   bidding; 
created  a  Commission   on   American   Ship- 
building to  determine  If  the  con.=tructlon- 
difierentlal  can  be  reduced  from  the  present 
rate  of  60';  to  3SV„  by  1976;  extended  oper- 
ating subsidy  to  bulk  carriers;  tied  operating 
subsidy   to  a  new  wage  Index:    gave  newly 
subsidized  operators  20  years  In  which  to 
divest  their  foreign  flag  btuk  ships;  extended 
tax  deferment  privileges  to  all  operators  In 
foreign   trade.  Great   Lakes,  noncontiguous 
trade   (Alaska.  Hawaii,  etc.)    and   the   fish- 
eries; Increased  the  authorization  for  mort- 
gage insurance  from  $1  billion  to  $3  billion; 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cargo  preference  laws   (cargoes 
restricted  to  U-3.  vessels):  established  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  Commerce  for  Mari- 
time Allalrs:  and  cancelled  accrued  Interest 
ot  $22.4  million,  as  weU  as  future  Interest 
obligations,  on   the  debt  owed   by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  corporation  to  the  Treas- 
ury. HJi.  IS424.  Public  Law  91-     . 
National   TroJIo  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  amendments 
Authorized  appropriations  of  $23  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  »40  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1071  and  197:1;  broadened  the 
defirutton  of  "motor  vehicle  equipment"  lo 
Include   related   automotive    safety    devices 
used  exclusively  to  safeguard  motor  vehldea 
and   passengers,    and   other    highway    usera 
from  risk  of  accident.  Injury  or  death;  pro- 
Tided  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
obtain  Information  relating  to  agricultural 
tractor  safety  and  report  findings  and  recom- 
mendations    thereon     to     CongTeas;      and 
amended  the  act  In  several  other  r««p«ct». 
Public  Law  91-269. 
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Penalties  for  illegal  fishing  in  Jlahery  zone 
Increased  the  protection  of  the  Asberiea 
resources  of  the  lerrttorlal  sea.  the  exclu- 
stve  flsfiery  zone  ol  the  United  States,  and 
those  fishery  resources  of  the  ContinentBl 
Shelf  which  appertain  to  the  United  States; 
authorized  an  increaw  In  the  maximum  pen- 
ftlty  for  lU^nl  fishing  In  such  waters  from 
•10.000  to  •100.000:  authorized  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior.  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coaat  Guard  is  op- 
erating, by  agreement,  to  utilize  equipment, 
Including  aircraft  and  vetsels,  of  any  Ped- 
ernl  department  or  agency  to  assist  in  c*rry- 
Ing  out  enforcement  responslbUitlea  luder 
the  act  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre.^sury  to  pay  up  to  $5,000  to  InXormeta 
whose  information  leads  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture Incurred  for  violations  of  the  act; 
provided  that  all  fish  found  aboard  the  ves- 
sel seized  In  connection  with  a  violation  of 
the  act  would  be  presumed  to  have  been 
taken  In  violation  of  such  act.  which  pre- 
sumption would  be  rabuttible  and  the  bur- 
den upon  the  operator  of  the  vessel  to  prove 
the  ani  were  legally  taken.  H.R.  14078.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-     . 

Political  broadcasting 
Amended  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  lft34.  as  amended,  to  repeal  the 
equal-time    broadcasting   requirement   rela- 
tive   to    Presidential    and    Vice- Presidential 
candidates;   limited  the  ehnrgea  for  use  of 
broadcasting  staUons  by  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  to  no  more  than  the  station's  low- 
est unit  charge  for  the  same  nntount  of  time 
In    the   same   time    period;    defined   "mskjor 
elective   office"   to  mean    President.   United 
SWtes   Senp.tor   or   Representative   or   Gov- 
ernor or  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  State; 
placed  a  celling  of  7  cents  per  vote  ca.nt  for 
all  legeMy  qualified  candidates  for  such  office 
in   the   last  preceding   general   election   for 
such  omce  or  a  total  of  »20.000.  whichever 
Is   higher,   on   the   amount    candidates   for 
m.iJor  elective  office,  or  others  on  their  be-       ^ 
half,  may  spend  for  use  of  broadcasting  sta-        r* 
tlons  In  a  general  election:  placed  a  celling 
of  one  half  the  amount  determined  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  general  election  for 
that  office  on  the  amount  candidates  may 
spend  for  use  on  broadcasting  stations  In  a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  a  major 
office,  other  than  President:  and  establlsbed 
effective  dates  as  follows:  section  Kb)  mak- 
ing  broadcast   stitlons   lowest   unit   charge 
available  to  qualified  candidates,  effective  on 
the  30th  day  after  enactment  and  section  2 
Imposing  broadcast  expenditure  limitations 
for   primary  elections,  effective  January   I. 
1971.   provided   that   broadcast   expenditure 
limitations  for  general  elpctlons  shall  apply 
only  lo  amounts   paid   for  broadcast  time 
used   after   the   30th    day   after   enactment, 
except  such  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  an 
election  held  before  January  1.  1071.  If  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  deter- 
mines that  on  August  13,  1970  a  candidate 
had  legally   qualified  for  office  or  nomina- 
tions and  on  that  date  there  were  written 
agreements  with  station  licensees  for  pur- 
chHse  of  broadcast  time  to  be  used  after  such 
30th     day     and     such     agreements     specify 
amounts  In  excess  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  this  legislation.  8  8637.  President  vetoed 
10/12/70. 

PubKc  Broadcagting  Financing  Act 
Amended  the  Communications  Act  of  1034 
to  extend  for  2  years  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  au- 
thorized therefor  appropriations  of  »30  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  plus 
an  addltlonAl  amount  not  exceeding  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  thos«  fiscal  years  to  match 
contributions  received  by  the  Corpor»tIon 
from  non-Federal  sourcea,  8.  3668.  Public 
I«w  91- 

Rail  Paswnger  S^rvtee  Act  of  1970 
Established  a  National  Rail  Paaeonger  Cor- 
poration to  provide  Intercity  rail  pasaanger 
service;  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1971  »p- 


proprUtiona  of  (40  million  to  the  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  $100  million 
In  20-year  loans  to  ihe  corporation  to  fsnance 
the  upgrading  of  roadbeds  and  the  purchase 
and  rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock  and  for 
other  corporate  purposes;  authorl7«d  the  ap- 
propriation of  8200  million  for  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  to  provide  emergency  financial 
asslvtance  for  railroads  operating  pasaenger^ 
service.  H.R.  17849.  Public  Law  91-  / 

Shipper's  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attomers 
fee  \ 

Puts  the  Fhlpplng  public,  especially  smak 
shippers,  householders,  and  travelers  In  Tr 
more  equal  bargaining  position  wlih  car- 
riers In  settlement  negotiations  for  recovery 
of  damages  su<italned  In  the  transportatlOQ 
of  property  by  permitting  a  successful  plain- 
tiff to  recover  his  attorney's  few  If  he  al- 
lowed the  carrier  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  settle  the  claim.  8.  1653.  P/S  1/26/70. 
Urban  mass  transportation  assistance  act 

Provided  a  Federal  commitment  for  $10  bil- 
lion in  funds  over  a  period  of  12  years  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs;  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Tmnsponatlon  to 
Incur  contractual  obligations  up  to  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  all  authorized  programs  under  the 
amended  1964  act.  restricting  disbursement 
by  Umltatlons  from  a  maximum  of  $80  mil- 
lion prior  to  July  1.  1071,  which  Is  increased 
by  specified  ilmltatloua  for  subsequent  years 
reaching  a  maxlmimi  of  $1.86  billion  on  July 
I.  1975.  and  53.1  billion  thereafter,  with  fur- 
ther authonrAtlon  requests,  and  recommen- 
dations for  adjustment  In  the  schedule  of 
liquidating  appropriations,  to  be  s^ibmltted 
by  the  Secretary  at  2-year  Intervals  starting 
not  later  than  F-ebruary  1.  1073  and  running 
through  not  later  than  February  1,  1978;  and 
authorised  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  leasibUlty  of  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  defray  the  operating  costs 
of  mass  transportation  systems  and  report 
his  findings  to  Congress  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  S.  3154.  Public  Law 

91-       .  

VKTmAira 

Advance    educational    assistance    allowance 

and  work-study  program 

Amends  chapters  31,  34,  36  and  36  of  title 
38,  United  Slates  Code  to  provide  for  ad- 
vance payment  of  the  OI  bill  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  start  of  a  school 
term  and  prepayment  of  the  allowance  on 
the  first  of  the  month  thereafter;  to  estab- 
lish a  student-veteran 'e  work-study  program 
whereby  GI  bill  trainee*  would  receive  a 
$250  advance  work-study  allowance  for  per- 
forming various  services  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs;  to  provide  that  serv- 
icemen may  twgln  to  use  OI  bill  benefits 
for  pDfit-.secondary  education  and  training 
after  180  days  of  active  duty  and  to  make 
clear  that  courses  required  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  In  connection  with 
minority  enterprise  loans  are  oovered  to 
correct  certain  provisions  in.  Public  Law 
91-219.  relating  to  measurement  of  college 
courses  for  OI  bill  purposes;  to  combine  basic 
provisions  relating  to  payment  of  allowances 
and  general  administration  of  the  GI  bill 
program;  to  clarify  and  expand  acticm  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  April  13,  1970,  In  enact- 
ing Public  Law  91-230 — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1970— to  provide  for  NDEIA  student  loon 
cancellation  based  on  military  service:  by 
permitting  OI  bill  entitlement  to  be  applied 
to  repay  prior  Federal  direct  or  guaranteed 
education  loans;  and  to  accelerate  the  date 
on  which  OX  bill  allowances  are  Increased 
for  acquisition  of  dependents,  8.  3667.  P/S 
0/25/70. 

Benefits  for  families  of  servicemen  missing, 
captured,  or  interned 

Amends  chapters  86  and  87  of  title  SB, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  authorize  educational 
benefits  for  children  and  wives  of  members 
missing  or  captured  who  are  so  listed  for 


more  than  00  days;  to  authorize  home  loan 
benefits  (guaranteed  or  direct)  to  wives  of 
such  members;  to  terminate  the  entitlement 
to  both  educational  and  home  loan  benefits 
when  the  member  is  no  longer  so  listed  tnit 
stlU  allows  completion  of  the  current 
semester  or  other  period  in  an  educational 
program;  to  deduct  any  educational  entitle- 
ment used  from  any  subsequent  entitlement 
of  the  wife  or  child  under  chapter  3&;  to 
limit  the  period  of  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional benefits  to  the  standard  OI  bill  eight- 
year  period;  to  limit  the  wife's  borne  loan 
entitlement  to  one  loan;  and  to  provide  that 
the  wife's  entitlement  does  not  reduce  the 
husband's  entitlement  to  a  borne  Joan  under 
chapter  37.  8.  37B5.  P/8  9/25/70. 
Definition  of  "child"  for  veterans'  benefit 
purposes 

Revised  the  definition  of  "child"  for  vet- 
erans' benefit  purposes  to  recognize  an 
adopted  child  as  a  dependent  from  the  date 
of  issuance  of  an  Interlocutory  decree.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-382. 
Disabled  veterans'  automobile  assistance,  and 

veterans'   flight  training  and  farm  coop- 
erative programs 

Amends  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  raising  the  disabled  veterans' 
automobile  allowance  from  $1,600  to  $3,000; 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  chapter  to  cer- 
tain disabled  persons  on  active  duty:  estab- 
lishing a  loan  program  to  assist  veterans  In 
obtaining  a  private  pilot's  license  in  order 
to  qualify  to  pursue  further  flight  training; 
and  revising  the  present  farm  cooperative 
program  to  stress  on-farm  training  rather 
than  institutional  instruction.  H.R.  370.  P/H 
6/15/70.  P/S  amended  9/26/70. 

Group  life  insurance 

Increased    from    $10,000    to    $15,000    the 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  serrices.  Pub- 
lic Law  01-291. 
Home  loan  entitlements  and  mobile  home 
purcTiases 

Amended  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  restore  all  entitlements  whlob 
were  unused  and  have  expired  of  World  War 
II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  (all  out- 
standing World  War  n  veterans*  entitle- 
ments expired  on  July  25,  1970);  to  remove 
the  future  expiration  dates  for  the  loan  guar- 
anty and  direct  loon  program  for  all  eligible 
war  veterans  (World  War  n,  Korean  con- 
flict, and  post-Korean) ;  to  establish  a  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loan  prognim  for  mobile 
homes  and  lota  to  place  them  on;  to  elim- 
inate the  fee  (%  percent  of  tbe  total  loan 
amount)  now  collected  only  from  post- 
Korean  veterans  on  VA  direct  and  guaran- 
teed home  loans;  to  extend  regular  home 
loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan  entitlement 
to  refinancing  of  existing  mortgage  loans 
made  on  regular  houses;  and  to  extend  reg- 
ular home  loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan 
entitlement  to  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
single  family  residential  units  In  condo- 
minluma  approved  by  FHA.  H.R.  16710.  Pub- 
lic Law  91- 

Medtottl  benefits  for  older  veterasu 

Provided  that  a  veteran  who  Is  In  receipt  of 
a  Veterans'  Administration  pension  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  sign  under  oath  a  state- 
ment of  inability  to  defray  the  neoessaiY 
expenses  of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  in 
order  to  gain  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  for 
a  non-service-connected  disability.  H.R.  683. 
Public  Law  91- 

Recoupment  of  disabiHtj/  severance  pay 

LlberoUaed  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required 
to  effect  recoupment  from  dlsabiUty  com- 
pensation otherwise  payable  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterans.  Public  Iaw  91-241. 

Special  health  care  benefits  for  certain 
surviving  dependents 

Permits  the  surviving  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Armed  Force*  who  die  whUe  eligi- 


ble for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay,  or  from  a 
disease  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible  for 
such  pay.  who  ere  receiving  txneflts  under 
the  special  program  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped or  mentally  retarded  provided  the 
civilian  health  and  medical  program  of  the 
tmlformed  senlcee  (CHAMPUS)  to  continue 
to  receive  such  benefits  until  they  paae  their 
2l3t  birthday,  S.  4148.  P/S  8/14/70.  H.R.  0413. 
P,/H  2/16/70. 

Specialised  viedical  resources 

Provided  greater  flexibility  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medical  care 
program  by  providing  the  Administrator  with 
greater  administrative  discretion  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  nurses,  in  the  internship  and 
residency  program,  and  in  the  appointment 
of  dentists  of  high  academic  and  research 
standing  on  a  temporary  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis.  HM.  9634.  Public  Law  01- 
Feferafur'  AdTnlnisfration  refrlofial  oj^ce  in 
the  Philippines 

Extended  for  4  years,  until  July  3, 1974,  tbe 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
operate  and  maintain  a  regional  office  in  tbe 
Philippines.  Public  Law  01-338. 

VeteraTis'  disability  compensation  increase 

Increased  by  8  percent  the  compensation 
payments  to  veterans  rated  10,  20  and  30  per- 
cent disabled;  increased  by  u  percent  the 
compensation  payments  to  veterans  rated  50 
percent  to  90  percent  disabled;  increased  by 
12  percent  the  oompensaUon  payments  for 
the  totally  disabled;  increased  the  allow- 
ances to  dependents  of  disabled  veterans 
whose  dlsabmty  U  rated  at  50  percent  or 
higher;  made  the  compensation  increases  ef- 
fective July  1970;  established  a  presumption 
In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  served  for  00 
days  and  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  not  less  than  6  months  during  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict  or  the  Vietnam 
era  that  a  disability  suffered  from  dietary 
deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment Is  service  connected  If  the  disability  Is 
related  to  malnutrition,  or  If  the  veteran 
became  psychotic  within  2  years  of  eepara- 
uon  from  military  service:  permitted  a  re- 
married widow  to  revert  to  her  earlier  eligi- 
bility for  compensation,  pension,  and  educa- 
tion benefits  when  her  second  marriage  Is 
ended  by  death  or  divorce;  clarified  Con- 
gressional intent  that  aU  decisions  of  tbe 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  ques- 
tions of  entitlement  are  final  and  not  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  Public  Law  91-376. 
Veteran*  Education  and  Training 
Amendments  Act 

Increased  by  34.8  percent  the  basic  "GI 
bill"  monthly  educational  asslsunce  allow- 
ance rates  for  veterans,  and  tbe  allowances 
for  farm  training  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams; Increased  by  22.7  percent  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  subsistence  al- 
lowance; provided  a  special  supplementary 
assistance  allowance  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans;  established  a  predischarge 
educational  program  to  assist  servtcemen  In 
preparing  for  future  education  while  still  on 
active  duty;  and  expanded  tbe  veterans'  out* 
reach  service  program  covering  the  Veteran 
Adhilnlstratlon's  counaellng  services  to  ad- 
vise veterans  of  their  entitlements  and  as- 
sist them  In  gaining  enjoyment.  Public  Law 
91-210. 

VraLTABB 

Social  Security  and  railrood  retirement 
bejieflts 
Extended  for  4  months  the  period  for 
Statea  to  assure  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  also  receive 
welfare  an  Increase  of  at  least  $4  in  their 
combined  inccune  from  sodal  securtty  and 
welfare,  and  accords  similar  treatment  to 
increasee  in  railroad  retirement  benaflta 
which  may  become  law  In  1071.  PuMlo  Law 
01-808. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WTTHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate.  October  14, 1970: 

BOA«D  or  GovT».soiS  or  THI  US.  POST*! 
SXBVICS 

WilUam  3.  Cujtln.  o(  Maryland,  to  b«  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  C3overnor«  oX  the 
tJ  s  Poetal  Service  for  a  tertn  of  1  year,  which 
was  seat  lo  the  Senate  on  September  38. 1910. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER  18.  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, il  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  belore  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  774,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
mendian  on  Monday.  November  16. 1970. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  4 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  pxa.i .  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 774.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  November  16. 1970,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


rlslons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  eec- 
tlone  3443  ind  3447: 

To  b*  major  general.  Statical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Henry  Moncrlef.  Jr.. 
251-6*-a08a,  Army  of  the  Onlted  SUtes 
icolonel.  Medical  Corpe,  na.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  wuilam  Hyde  Meroney  m,  346-07- 
1982,  Medical  Corps.  US.  Army, 

The  followlnij-immed  olOcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Geu,  Bobert  Morris  Bardaway  ni; 
586-60-4321,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U,S,  Army). 

Brig.  Oen,  Edward  Henry  Vogel.  Jr.,  453- 
16-5528.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Qea.  WlUlam  Henry  Moncrlef.  Jr.. 
■261-64-2082.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps.  UJS,  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen,  Spurgeon  Hart  Neel,  Jr..  415-09- 
2779.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  Ui.  Armyl. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  14, 1970; 

BoASD  or  GovraKoas  op  the  VS.  Postal 

Snvicc 
Elmer  T.  Klassen.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
U  S,  Postal  Service  lor  a  term  of  1  year,  new 
position, 

U.S,  AJIMT 

The  foUowtng-named  ofBcers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  14. 1970: 
U.S,  AaHT 
The  following-named  offlcer  lo  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the   provisions   of    Utle    10,    Onlted   States 
Code,  section  39C2 : 

To  be  iicutenorit  general 
Lt   Oen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman,  234-42- 
S830.   Army    of   the    United   SUtes    (major 
general.  US,  Armyl, 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grades  Indicated,  under 
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the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  general 
Oen,  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek,  334-83- 
4858,   Army    of   the   United    States    (major 
general,  U,S,  Army) 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Austin  Wortham  Betu.  061-33- 
5961.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.3,  Army* , 

US,  N«vT 

Vice  Adm,  Jackson  D.  Arnold.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5331,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serv- 
ing 

US,  Aia  PoBct; 

The  nominations  beglntUng  George  B, 
.Urou.  to  be  major,  and  ending  PhUllp  A. 
Johnson,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Sept,  24. 1970 

UNESCO  CoNraaiNcs  Ripb*scntative» 

The  JoUowlng-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
seuutlvee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  I6th  session  of  the  General  (infer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization; 

John  Richardson.  Jr..  of  VlrgliUa. 

Louise  Gore,  of  Maryland, 

Pierre  R,  Graham,  of  Illinois. 

Harold  Taft  King,  of  Colorado. 

Klmon  T,  Karabatsos,  of  Virginia, 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate represenutlves  of  the  United  Sutea  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Onlted  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization: 

Edward  T,  Brennan.  of  Massachusetu, 

Edward  O,  Sullivan.  Jr.,  of  New  Tork, 

R.  MUler  Upton,  of  Wisconsin, 

Tom  B,  Van  Sickle,  of  Kansas, 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tueaday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr,  MirrCALP,  Mr,  President,  "clear- 
cutting"  is  a  type  of  logging  practice 
which  Is  used  by  our  public  land  man- 
agement agencies,  the  Forest  Ser\ice  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  re- 
fers to  the  total  removal  of  all  timber 
and  other  vegetation  from  a  plot  of  land, 
usually  followed  by  burning  and  reforest- 
ation. It  is  a  practice  which  is  coming 
under  Increasing  opposition  from  con- 
cerned groups  all  over  the  country. 

The  word  "clearcuttlng"  Is  very  de- 
scriptive in  terms  of  what  the  country- 
side looks  like  after  being  subjected  to 
this  practi(3e.  The  scene  is  one  of  total 
devastation,  more  like  the  site  of  a  mili- 
tary Armageddon  than  that  of  a  placid 
national  forest.  Literally  nothing  remains 
but  rows  of  gouging  "terraces"  in  the 
hillside.  Anyone  who  knows  the  beauty 
of  a  forest  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may when  viewing  the  aftermath  of  a 
clearcuttlng  operation. 


Why  then  allow  clearcuttlng  at  all? 
Many  conservationists,  outdooramen, 
resldenu  of  affected  communities,  and 
foresters  themselves  are  beginning  to  ask 
this  question  with  increasing  Insistency. 
The  answers  which  are  forthcoming  are 
not  wholly  satisfying,  although  they  re- 
veal the  Issue  to  be  a  complex  one.  The 
subject  remains  an  Issue  of  hot  debate 
among  foresters  and  among  the  public 
at  large. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  public 
concern  with  this  practice,  many  respon- 
sible public  officials  have  asked  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  clearcuttlng.  The  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ranboiph)  has 
been  a  leader  in  bringing  this  Issue  to 
the  attention  of  responsible  agencies. 

Senator  Randolpb  has  recently  made 
a  definitive  statement  on  the  subject  In 
an  address  to  the  95th  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion in  Atlanta.  Ga,  He  describes  the  ex- 
perience of  his  own  State  of  West  Vlr- 
gifiia  with  clearcuttlng,  and  the  response 
of  Forest  Service  to  his  request  for  a  re- 
view. And  he  calls  for  further  review  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Forest 
Management  Commission  to  oversee  the 
total  management  and  protection  of  our 
forests. 


This  problem  is,  of  course,  not  limited 
to  our  eastern  forests.  It  is  a  national  is- 
sue and  is  of  particular  concern  to  the 
people  ol  the  Western  States,  where  frag- 
ile mountain  soils  make  up  the  founda- 
tion for  the  evergreen  forests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  same  prac- 
tice Is  applied  to  different  conditions. 
And  the  results  In  many  cases  have  been 
equally  impleasant. 

For  the  past  several  years  clearcuttlng 
has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Bitterroot  Valley  of  Montana  to  the 
extent  that  public  indignation  rose.  Sen- 
ator Mamsfield,  Representative  Olsen, 
and  I  requested  that  the  Forest  Service 
review  the  clearcuttlng  policies  In  the 
area.  The  Forest  Service  appointed  a  task 
force  and  gave  it  the  broad  assignment 
of  examining  the  entire  spectrum  of  for- 
est management  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 
In  the  resulting  study,  which  was  re- 
leased In  May  of  this  year,  the  task  force 
criticized  clearcuttlng  and  overcuttlng  as 
It  had  been  practiced  In  several  parts  of 
the  area  under  study.  It  cited  four  goals 
to  be  pursued  In  future  forest  manage- 
ment plans; 

First.  Any  lingering  thought  that  pro- 
duction goals  hold  priority  over  quality 
of  environment  be  erased. 

Second.  Multiple  use  planning  must  be 
developed  Into  a  definitive,  specific,  and 
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current  decisionmaking  process  that  It 
is  not  today. 

Third.  Quality  control  must  be  em- 
phasized and  reempliasizcd  until  It  be- 
comes the  byword  of  management. 

Fourth.  The  public  must  be  Involved 
more  deeply  than  ever  before  in  develop- 
ing goals  and  criteria  for  management. 

The  envmclatlon  of  these  goals  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  direction  of  critically 
planned  forest  management.  But  neither 
these  nor  the  assurances  given  Senator 
Randolph  can  rest  as  the  final  word  on 
the  subject  of  clearcuttlng.  It  needs  even 
more  thorough  analysis  and  constant 
evaluation. 

The  most  disturbing  element  in  this 
controversy  is  the  attempt  to  see  forest 
management  in  terms  of  short-term  eco- 
nomic goals.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
or  will  be  a  timber  shortage.  We  are  told 
that  housing  construction  costs  are  up. 
And  we  are  told  that  a  "more  rapid  turn- 
over" can  be  had  by  "intensifying  forest 
management"  through  clearcuttlng.  But 
these  arguments  fall  to  recognize  that 
long-term  economic  and  environmental 
goals  may  be  adversely  affected  by  clear- 
cutting.  We  do  not  yet  know  fully  the  way 
in  which  erosion  caused  by  clearcuttlng 
and  its  associated  terracing  may  affect 
the  landscape.  We  may  not  realize  its 
full  Impact  on  wildlife  and  on  the  rec- 
reational values  for  man. 

We  do  know  that  the  greatest  water 
pollutant  of  all  is  siltatlon  from  erosion 
and  that  clearcutting  in  some  cases  in- 
creases water  runoff.  And  we  know  that 
methods  which  have  been  devised  before 
to  meet  short-term  economic  shortages 
have  created  monumental  entironmcntal 
damage,  Commonsense  would  lead  us  to 
proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  this  or 
any  other  large-scale  exploitation  of  a 
natural  resource. 

Charges  and  countercharges  are  ex- 
changed in  the  dispute  over  the  merits 
of  clearcuttlng.  An  eminent  forester 
claims  clearcuttlng  is  an  age-old  prac- 
tice in  European  countries.  A  Swedish 
forester  counters  that  this  practice  has 
long  been  abandoned  in  his  country  as 
being  hopelessly  outdated  and  destruc- 
tive. Some  professionals  maintain  that 
better  regroivth  can  be  obtained  through 
clearcuttlng  arid  that  the  soil  is  not  in- 
jured. Others  counter  that  equally  good 
timber  is  raised  through  other  methods 
and  that  the  soil  is  damaged  through 
clearcuttlng. 

Tlu-oughout  all  of  this  professional 
controversy  the  public  becomes  bewil- 
dered, sometimes  unnecessarily.  There  is 
a  disturbing  tendency  by  some  ofBcials  to 
employ  as  technical  language  as  possible 
which  contains  often  nothing  more  than 
euphemisms.  Senator  Randolph  makes 
note  of  the  ss-stematic  replacement  of  the 
term  "clearcuttlng"  with  a  better -sotmd- 
ing  phrase  "even-aged  management." 
And  a  whole  list  of  other  examples  come 
to  mind:  "Modem  sUvicultural  prac- 
tice"— for  clearcuttlng,  "timber  harvest- 
ing"— for  logging,  "intensive  manage- 
ment"— for  Increased  logging,  "dom- 
inant use" — for  single  use.  and  "accel- 
erated forestry  management '—for  in- 
creased logging.  Particularly  disturbing 
is  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  difference 
between  a  beautiful  and  an  ugly  land- 
scape to  a  question  of  ethereal-sounding 
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"aesthetics."  By  the  same  token  we  might 
label  the  difference  between  living  in  a 
slum  and  in  a  well-to-do  suburb  as 
"esthetic' 

Despite  the  Jargon,  the  public  has 
maintained  an  active  interest  In  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  commendable  that  groups 
all  over  the  coimtry  are  Insisting  on  the 
right  to  have  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policy  on  the  rse  of  pubUc  lands. 
I  applaud  Senator  Randolph  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  Issue  Into  the 
open,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobb, 
as  follows: 
POHcsT  Service  Practices  Nexd  Revision  To 

STaEHCTHZN      MtTLTIPLS      USE      rOB      PUBUC 

Good 

"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished 
to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  life,  and  see  If  I  could  not 
learn  what  It  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when 
I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  imt  Uved." 

These  words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  elo- 
quently describe  the  spiritual  and  moral 
substance  to  be  gained  from  sojourns  to  our 
woods  and  forests.  Those  of  us  who  cherish 
our  great  forests  and  wooded  lands  receive  a 
real  meaning  In  these  words — a  meaiUng 
also  expressed  by  Robert  Froet,  who  wrote: 
"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep.  But 
I  iiave  promises  to  keep,  and  mUes  to  go 
before  I  sleep," 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  pace  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  demands  of  dally  living— Proet's 
"promise  to  keep,  and  mUes  to  go" — pre- 
clude many  of  us  from  going  to  the  woods 
as  Thoreau  suggests  "to  Uve  deUtwrately.  to 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life"  and 
to  learn  "what  it  had  to  teach."  But  this 
does  not  lessen  our  desire  and  our  comnut- 
ment  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  tranquil- 
ity of  our  forest  lands  for  citizens  today  and 
for  frture  generations.  We  recognize  the  ur- 
gent need  as  our  country  txcomee  Increas- 
ingly urbanized  to  have  areas  to  which  people 
can  escape  where  relaxation  and  unhurried 
contemplation  is  still  possible.  Our  foretu 
mu^  and  will  terve  this  purpose — */  they 
serve  no  other  purpose.  But  they  also  serve 
manij,  many  xHtal  purposes. 

Our  Nation  has  demonstrated  an  unparal- 
leled capacity  to  build  and  develop  economic 
resources  and  to  continue  to  Increase  our 
standard  of  living.  Yet  this  capacity  has 
been  accompanied.  It  seems — albeit  tininten- 
tionally — by  the  tendency  lo  destroy  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  our  envirozunent.  This 
course  has  resulted  In  the  crisis  of  the  qtial- 
Ity  of  life  confronUng  us  today.  It  is  the 
baalc  Issue  of  the  forest  management  con- 
troversy, 

I  assure  you  that  a  controversy  over  tim- 
ber management  practices — particularly  over 
a  system  of  sUvtculture  known  as  even-aged 
management  or,  more  commonly,  clearcut- 
tlng does  exist.  Contrary  to  the  views  which 
have  been  expressed  by  some  foresters  and 
represenutlves  of  the  lumber  mdustry.  se- 
rious public  concern  over  clearcuttlng  Is  In- 
creasing and  spreading.  It  is  not  an  Isolated 
problem. 

My  Initial  Involvement  In  thU  Issue  was 
based  on  the  timber  cutting  policies  In  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  But  I  soon 
realized  the  national  Implications  of  this 
controversy  despite  the  reajsaurtng  pro- 
nouncements by  the  Forest  Service  and  by 
many  foresters  that  clearcutUng  was  tiemg 
accepted  without  argument  In  most  areas, 
and  being  criticized  or  challenged  in  only 
a  few  Instances,  The  "few  instances"  In- 
volved extensive  controversies  In  MonUna. 
Wyoming,  Oregon.  Colorado,  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  to  name 
some  of  the  SUtes.  Many  dtlaens  and  orgs- 
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nlzatlona  from  other  u-mis  who  come  to  our 
forests  tor  their  recreation  aad  scenic  vftluee 
were  becoming  Increasingly  critical  oS  this 
forest  management  practice. 

My  entry  into  the  clearcuttlng  issue  was 
with  some  degree  of  trepidation.  This  Is  ft 
highly  complex  and  technical  subject  on 
which  many  professionals  are  In  disagree- 
ment. Most  discussion  on  timber  manage- 
ment generally  has  been  conducted  by  ttxe 
professionals.  It  has  been  the  private  pre- 
serve of  the  experts  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  field-  Increasingly,  a  public 
official  Is  confronted  with  a  myriad  of  Issues 
and  topics  In  which  be  may  invest  hLs  ilme 
and  energy,  and  he,  therefore,  must  attempt 
lo  be  selective  And  there  are  too  many  sub- 
jects for  a  public  official  to  become  involved 
In  each  one.  Very  few  are  as  complex  as 
clearcuttlng. 

In  this  context  I  undertook  my  own  In- 
vestigation of  even-aged  management,  re- 
sulting In  a  communication  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  requesting  a  moratorium 
on  clearcuttlng  In  West  VlrglnlB.  This  action 
was  followed  by  numerous  conferences,  let- 
ters, vlslte  with  Forest  Service  officials,  and 
a  trip  Into  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est. These  activities.  In  part,  have  been  re- 
ported In  the  American  Forests  Magazine  and 
other  publications, 

I  visited  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  For- 
est Service.  Industry,  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations. That  survey — what  I  learned  and 
witnessed— dispelled  any  question  In  my 
mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  becoming  ac- 
tively Involved  In  the  even-aged  manage- 
ment controversy  and  pressing  for  many  of 
the  modtflcatlons  of  the  clearcuttlng  pro- 
gram reconunended  by  citizens  of  West 
Virginia. 

We  viewed  at  one  location  an  area  of  ISO 
acres  which  had  been  clearcut.  This  turned 
out  to  be  two  clearcut  areas  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  Forest  Service  had  to  explain 
that  It  was  two  cuts.  These  cuts  had  been 
made  despite  repeated  reassurances  that 
clearcut  areas  would  be  widely  spaced. 

We  viewed  a  hillside  on  which  there  had 
been  n  clearcuttlng  operation  which— I  am 
positive — will  cause  significant  erosion  prob- 
lems. This  cut  had  been  made  despite  state- 
ments that  steep  alopes  are  not  compatible 
with  clearcuttlng. 

The  entire  area  was  covered  with  usable 
puipwood.  slash,  and  dying  timber. 

Xt  will  suffice  to  note  my  comment  after 
this  part  of  my  trip.  I  used  the  word  "shock- 
ing." My  feelings  have  not  changed .  In 
fairness,  however,  I  add  that  Forest  Service 
officials  when  confronted  with  this  devastat- 
ing display  admitted  that  such  cuts  should 
not  have  been  made  and  would  not  be  made 
in  the  future.  But  the  point  Is  that  this 
clearcut  ares  was  tangible  evidence  that  our 
concern,  reservations— even  fears — with  re- 
gard to  the  present  clearcuttlng  program 
were  we!l  founded. 

Although  resldente  of  my  State  had  pre- 
viously expressed  these  basic  concerns  to  the 
Forest  Service,  early  t3ai»  year  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin.  I  quote  from 
that  letter:  "I  convey  to  you  my  genuine 
anxiety  and  great  concern  over  the  substan- 
tive aspects  of  this  type  of  timber  manage- 
ment. My  comments  do  not  reflect  an  un- 
alterable' position,  but  they  are  composite 
of  my  current  feelings.  .  .  .  Par  too  much 
controversy  exists  on  the  question  of  ad- 
vantages and  scope  of  clearcuttlng  to  provide 
the  necessary  assurance  that  this  procedure 
win  not  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Oauley 
Ranger  District  and  larger  areas  of  the  entire 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  type  of  management — as 
presently  being  proposed — gives  equal  con- 
sideration to  other  forest  values,  such  aa 
wildlife,  recreation,  land  preservation  and 
stablllXBtion.  and  water  oonservaUon.  Knowl- 
edgeable  persons,    including    foresters    and 
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private  lumbrrmen.  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  and. 
speclflcall?  the  Oauley  Ranger  District,  wlU 
become  a  demonstration  program  for  Inten- 
sive ciearcutttng  to  satlsty  only  the  demand 
for  commercial  timber  and  to  accommodate 
new  wood  utilization  methods  and  harvest- 
ing techniques.  This  (ear — which  I  share — 
is  compounded  by  the  awareness  that  result- 
ing damage  cannot  be  corrected.  Questions 
with  regard  to  the  impact  of  clearcuttlng  on 
watersheds  located  In  areas  ol  critical  Oood- 
Ing  bave  been  raised.  Despite  the  assurances 
by  Porest  Service  officials  that  flood  hazards 
will  not  result.  Information  on  this  problem 
appears  insufficient  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion." 

The  baalc  thrust  I  attempted  to  Impress 
on  Secretary  Hardin  and  the  Porest  Serv- 
ice— and  I  am  continuing  In  this  effort — la 
that  Judgments  should  not  be  made  too 
qutcklf  on  a  question  that  involve*  the  life 
span  or  rotation  age  of  a  forest  stand. 

Yet.  hi  the  time  of  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary, there  wai  every  indication  that  final 
Judgments  had  been  made  without  full  ex- 
ploration of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  even- 
aged  management  and  without  sufficient 
recognition  of  the  many  concerns  of  inter- 
ested persons  and  organi2atiaas — public  and 
private. 

I  recognize  certain  elements  regarding  the 
application  of  even-aged  management.  That 
this  method  of  timber  management  may  be 
a  valuable  management  tool  Is  understood. 
And  I  realize  that  It  may  be  used  In  selected 
areas  to  clear  diseased  stands,  to  promote 
certain,  intolerant  species,  and  to  facilitate 
regeneration  by  seeding.  It  is  equally  recog- 
niz*4  that  even-aged  management  is  tbe 
most  economical  method  of  timber  harvest- 
ing and  will  produce  the  largest  timber  yield 
for  a  given  investment,  on  important  ele- 
ment when  considered  in  light  of  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  timber. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  method  of  tim- 
ber management  mo«t  dslrable  for  a  given 
situ»tlon  depends  on  the  purposes  of  man- 
agement and  the  characteristics  of  the  wee 
^ecies  m  the  forest.  This  means  that  any 
application  of  even-aged  management  must 
be  a  studied  discriminatory  process,  pains- 
takingly researched  before  implementation. 
You  do  not  Institute  a  clearcuttlng  program 
for  Che  Douglas  Plr  in  the  Northwest  in  the 
same  manner  tb»t  you  would  for  the  mixed 
hardwoods  of  tbe  Appalachian  Region.  It 
also  dictates  tbat  you  do  not  initiate  a  de- 
liberate program  to  alter  the  balance  of  the 
mixed  hardwood  regions  to  obtain  a  mono- 
culture or  an  artificial  forest. 

Within  this  framework,  even-aged  miinage- 
ment  should  be  a  tool  of  management,  and 
not  the  primary  method  of  timber  harvest- 
ing in  a  forest  area.  1  hope  that  you  can 
understand  my  concern  wben — after  exten- 
sive questioning — the  Porest  Service  lella  us 
that  over  a  spva  at  a  hundred  years  or  so 
every  acre  of  the  general  forest  zone,  which 
comprises  75  percent  of  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  will  be  clearcut.  This  con- 
cern is  heightened  when  the  Forest  Service 
under  questioning  reveals  plans  for  17  con- 
tracts in  a  4\i  month  period  consisting  of 
5.281  acrei  of  regeneration  cutting  and  only 
2.608  acres  of  selective  cutting.  These  sales 
were  to  yield  nearly  50  million  board  feet  of 
lumber — roughly  equivalent  to  an  entire 
year's  cutting  in  the  past.  More  revealing 
than  the  actual  statlsUcs  is  that  this  Infor- 
mation was  offered  only  after  Incense  ques- 
tioning at  a  Congressional  hearir.g.  la  it  any 
wonder  that  we  question  the  contention  of 
the  practitioners  and  tbe  theoreuclaca  that 
even-aged  management  is  a  "tool"  of  man- 
agement? 

A  most  intriguing  element  In  our  continu- 
ing discussions  of  clearcuttlng  has  been  the 
references  to  "most  desirable  species"  by  the 
Porest  Service  and  other  proponents  of  the 
practice.  While  presenting  tbls  as  an  advan- 
tage or  clearcuttlng,   the  proponenta  have 
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been  hard-pressed  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  "most  desirable  species" — or  at 
least  It  has  not  been  defined  in  response  to 
my  questions  or  to  the  questions  of  others 
when  I  have  been  present. 

What  is  the  'most  desirable  species"?  Who 
will  make  that  determination?  At  what  point 
in  time  will  it  be  made?  Who  is  to  say  that 
what  Is  desirable  under  current  conditions 
will  be  desirable  15  or  20  or  30  or  80  years 
from  now?  Finally,  for  what  or  whom  will  the 
species  be  most  desirable?  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  the  former  questions,  but  I  have 
a  rather  good  idea  of  the  answer  to  the  latter. 
The  species  will  not  be  "moat  desirable"  for 
wildlife,  recreation,  or  aesthetics.  It  will  be 
•most  desirable"  for  commercial  timbering. 
Although  firm  answers  to  these  questions 
have  been  lacking,  every  avenue  of  question- 
ing has  led  to  tiie  marketability  of  a  partic- 
ular species  and  the  stepa  needed  to  promote 
that  species. 

You  may  think  that  much  of  what  I  have 
said  bears  on  tbe  application  of  clearcuttlng 
as  opposed  to  the  advantage?  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  practice.  This  is  true,  but  you 
cannot  divorce  appUcatloa  or  Implemenu- 
tlon  from  a  discussion  of  this  Issue.  Jt  Is  well 
for  the  professional  to  present  testimony  or 
written  documents  which  suggest  that  clear- 
cutting  is  an  extensively  researched,  tested 
and  proven  tool  of  timber  management.  But 
the  real  test  of  the  practice  involves  applica- 
tion on  the  forest  and  not  In  the  research  or 
experimental  operations  wblcb  are  developed 
under  opUmum  conditions.  The  well-con- 
ceived and  thought-out  government  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  have  gone  astray 
lo  the  application  or  implementation  phase 
are  numerous.  They  can  be  counted  In  every 
government  agency  and  organization— the 
Poreat  Service  and  clearcuttlng  are  no  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect.  In  many  instances,  a 
perfectly  sound  program  does  not  survive  the 
controversy  associated  with  Its  application. 
Success  or  failure,  then,  depends  on  the  Judg- 
ments of  tbe  persons  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Implementation. 

The  in-house  Porest  Service  study  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  initiated  in 
March  because  of  the  clearcuttlng  dilute  in 
West  Virginia  admiu  as  much. 

While  the  report  stoutly  defends  even-age 
management,  or  clearcuttlng.  as  a  forest 
management  system.  It  is  highly  critical  of 
the  way  in  which  It  has  been  administered 
in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  The 
study  note*  that  in  several  instances  the 
Porest  Service  committee  visited  clearcut 
areas  that  admittedly  were  poorly  located 
or  too  large  or  both.  The  common  explana- 
tion was  ttiat  under  recently  prepared  multi- 
ple use  plana  the  objectionable  features 
would  no  longer  be  in  evidence. 

Very  important  findings  of  the  Committee 
were  that  inventories  of  forest  resources  are 
not  adequate  to  ensure  that  management  of 
all  resources  will  receive  proper  multiple-use 
planning:  that  good  resource  inventories  are 
necessary  to  time,  size  and  space  clearcut- 
tlng; and  that  tbere  is  a  definite  feeling  that 
the  forests  reUtlvely  small  acreage  of  ma- 
ture timber  (31.000  acres)  Is  In  danger  of 
being  cut  first  without  reference  to  long- 
range  resource  planning. 

With  inadequate  inventories  .  .  .  planning 
cannot  proceed  to  the  point  of  orderly  man- 
agement .  .  .  There  can  be.  for  example,  no 
long-range  planning  as  to  where  timber  will 
be  harvested  and  how  much  In  any  one  loca- 
tion. 

Yet.  under  those  circumstances,  plans  for 
Increased  clearcuttlng  on  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  were  moving  forward. 

Although  the  study  contains  some  harsh 
criticism  of  the  Forest  Service  practices,  it 
wholly  misses  the  public  temper  with  regard 
to  clearcuttlng.  The  very  crucial  point  of 
the  extent  of  the  controversy  and  concern  is 
described  In  these  words:  "A  careful  review 
of  testimony  and  correspondence  dealing 
with  the  three  legislative  reviews  and  a  read- 
ing of  press  cuppings  strongly  indicate  that 
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this  controversy  Is  centered  in  the  Blchwood 
area  in  the  Qauley  Ranger  District.  This  Is 
the  District  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
clearcuttlng  has  t>een  done.  Review  and  read- 
ing also  suggest  that  vocal  opponents  t43 
even-age  management  are  few,  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  half-dozen  individuals.  They 
have  however,  through  newspapers,  conserva- 
tion groups,  and  the  State  Legislature,  been 
able  to  influence  a  larger  number  of  people 
who.  out  of  their  concern,  have  written  their 
Congressional  representatives.  Interviews 
given  In  the  Appendix,  with  opponenU. 
middle-roaders,  and  proponents  Indicate  the 
wide  variety  of  beliefs  and  something  of  their 
intensitlea." 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  lack  of  aware- 
ness or  elfort  to  minimize  public  concern 
which  the  Forest  Service  has  demonstrated 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  Such  thinking  is  not 
conducive  to  effective  public  parUclpation  in 
the  development  of  national  forest  programs. 
I  know  from  my  personal  involvement  that 
the  West  Virginians  who  have  assumed 
active  leadership  roles  number  substantially 
more  than  a  "few.  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  Individuals."  And  these  persona 
certainly  are  not  mere  publicity  seekers. 
Rather,  they  have  undertaken  in-depth  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  issues  before  speaking 
out.  My  staff  and  I  have  worked  with  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  whose  number  Is  over 
three  times  that  mentioned  in  the  IPtirest 
Service  report  and  by  no  means  have  we 
been  in  personal  contact  vlth  all  the  Indi- 
viduals in  this  issue. 

The  Porest  Service  report  did  recognlea 
the  need  to  promote  public  participation  to 
the  development  of  forest  plans,  prognims. 
and  projects  in  a  timely  manner.  I  stress  the 
importance  of  timely  involvement,  because 
the  timing  was  one  of  the  critical  Issues  In 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  contro- 
versy. It  li  not  sufflclenl  to  Invite  Involve- 
ment by  the  people  after  the  final  declalons 
have  been  made.  A  further  cautionary  note — 
and  this  relates  to  the  Forest  Service  recom- 
mendations—Is  that  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets, brochures,  and  press  releases  and  one- 
way briefing  conferences  do  not  constitute 
genuine  public  participation.  There  must  be 
continuing  exchange  of  views  and  discus- 
sions. 

In  this  regard,  the  recommendations  In 
the  recently  released  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  ore  of  partic- 
ular significance.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that:  "Provision  should  be  made  lor 
public  participation  in  land  use  planning, 
including  public  bearings  on  proposed  Fed- 
eral land  use  plans,  as  an  initial  step  in  a 
regional  coordination  process."  There  is  also 
a  recommendation  that ;  "Public  hearings 
with  respect  to  environmental  considerations 
should  be  mandatory  on  proposed  public  land 
projects  or  decisions  when  requested  by  the 
state  or  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality." 

Such  public  participation  Initiatives  at 
the  earliest  possible  stages  might  not  have 
altered  the  opposition  to  the  Forest  Service 
program  of  clearcuttlng  in  tbe  Monongahela. 
It  could,  however,  have  brought  Into  clearer 
perspective  the  Issues  in  even-aged  manage- 
ment and  prevented  much  of  the  emotional 
atmosphere  which  has  existed. 

While  focusing  on  problems  in  the  applica- 
tion of  even-aged  management  and  multiple 
use,  the  In-houflc  Forest  Service  Review  Com- 
mittee did  not  come  to  grips  vrtth  some  of 
the  basic  issues.  I  am  gratified  that  a  State 
commlBclon  of  West  Virginia  did  perform 
such  a  task. 

During  the  controversy  over  even-aged 
management,  tbe  West  Virginia  Legislature 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  The  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature voted  unanimously  to  establlsb  the 
West  Virginia  Forest  Management  Practices 
Commission  whose  responsibility  It  was  to 
determine  whether  the  use  of  the  clear- 
cutting  system  througtiout  ibs  MonongotieUi 
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and  other  forest  lands  in  West  Virginia  was 
compatible  with  the  multiple  use,  sustained 
yield  established  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. It  was  not.  however,  to  be  a  study  of 
uneven-aged  versus  even-aged  management 
or  selection  versus  clearcuttlng. 

Clearly  this  was  a  significant  development 
and  it  evidenced  the  InUnslty  and  scope  of 
the  Interest  and  concern  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  forest  lands. 

An  In-depth  study  was  tiegun  by  the  Com- 
mission which  included  members  of  the 
Legislature,  professional  foresters  and  inter- 
ested citizens.  The  Commission's  report,  re- 
leased August  1,  represents  a  comprehensive 
detailed  study  and  review  of  the  problem 
areas  surrounding  the  management  of  na- 
Uonal  foreii  lands  in  West  Virginia.  It  mokes 
very  valid  recommendations.  I  generally  sup- 
port the  programs  advocated  in  the  report 
and  I  strongly  suggest  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, foresters,  and  private  conunerclal  inter- 
ests give  them  careful  attention. 

The  members  of  the  West  Virginia  Porest 
Management  Practices  Commission  have 
performed  a  public  service  for  the  people  of 
not  only  our  State  but  also  other  porta  of 
tbe  Nation.  Future  generations  who  will  en- 
Joy  our  forest  lands  will  have  benefited 
through  the  dedicated  and  diligent  work  of 
this  Commission.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  a  citizen,  as  one  individual 
Intensely  Interested  In  the  utilization  of  otir 
forests.  X  express  appreciation  and  commen- 
dation to  the  membership  of  the  commission. 
I  stress  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  Com- 
mlsslons  report  since  it  represents  the  ob- 
jectives toward  which  we  are  working. 

The  report  stresses  that  in  1964  the  D5. 
Forest  Service  switched  from  a  policy  of 
uneven-aged  management  to  one  of  even- 
aged  management  as  the  policy  for  the  gen- 
eral forest  zone.  However,  the  general  public 
was  not  made  aware  of  this  fact  for  several 
years.  The  Forest  Service  had  contended  that 
clear-cutting  was  being  practiced  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  carefully  supervised  and 
In  small  plots,  widely   separated. 

In  a  letter  to  me  on  March  8.  1969,  Super- 
visor Frederick  A.  Dorrell  of  the  Monogahela 
National  Forest — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  Supervisor  Dorrell  had  recently  assumtKl 
his  new  position — stated:  "Research  and  ex- 
perience have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
even-aged  management  system,  which  in- 
cludes clearcuttlng.  Is  the  best  way  to  man- 
age our  forest's  timber  stands.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  intend  to  depart  from  even-aged 
management  as  the  basic  timber  manage- 
ment system  on  the  Monogahela  National 
Forest."  He  was  outlining  policy  developed 
several  years  before.  Therein  lies  the  center 
of  the  problem.  Is  clearcuttlng  a  timber 
management  tool  or  is  It  the  prlmanr 
harvesting  method? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Commls- 
olon  recommendations  was  that  a  sixth  value, 
aesthetics,  should  be  recognized  officially  as 
a  co-eq\ial  partner  with  the  other  multiple 
uses  of  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber, 
watershed  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes.  It 
defined  aestbetics  as  "tbe  value  of  the  forest 
and  of  tbe  trees,  water-courses,  views  and 
all  else  contained  therein  that  are  Intrin- 
sically beautiful  and  especially  appealing  as 
distinguished  from  the  merely  pleasing." 
Aesthetics  as  a  multiple  use  will  militate 
against  extensive  clearcuttlng. 

Significantly,  Supervisor  Dorrell,  an  ener- 
getic and  able  public  servant,  acknowledged 
t>efore  the  Commission  on  June  1,  1970,  that 
In  the  past  the  VS.  Forest  Service  has  been 
"more  timber  oriented  than  anything  else." 
I  submit  that  timber  is  only  one  of  tbe  mul- 
tiple usee  and  deserves  no  higher  standing 
or  commands  no  higher  pedestal  than  any  of 
the  other  usee. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  on  all 
national  forests  within  West  Virginia  spe- 
cifically, and  on  eU  national  forests  gener- 
ally, the  forest  management  policy  be  mul- 
tiple use,  sustained  yield.  The  report  stated, 
however,  ttiat  "full  malKlple  use  and  sua- 
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tained  yield  of  all  resources  cannot  be  ac- 
complished If  even-aged  management  is  used 
as  the  basic  timber  management  system 
through  the  national  forest." 

The  validity  and  necessity  of  even-aged 
forest  management  as  a  method  that  may  be 
used  by  the  forester  to  manager  the  timber 
resource  and  the  use  of  the  clearcuttlng  sys- 
tem as  one  regeneration  sUvlcultur&l  tech- 
nique within  even-aged  management  was 
recognized  by  the  Commission. 

The  report  was  critical  of  clearcuttlng  in 
that  the  blocks  were  too  large  In  area;  too 
near  to  each  other  In  terms  of  both  space 
and  time;  too  concentrated  In  certain  areas; 
and  oftentimes  Improperly  located  consider- 
ing slope,  soil,  site  and  stand  conditions.  It 
recommended  that  individual  cleorcutB 
should  normally  be  35  acres  or  less  In  area 
and  that  in  any  one  year  the  total  area  clear- 
cut  should  not  exceed  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  that  area  of  the  forest  in  which  clear- 
cutting  is  Justified  and  authorized.  Further, 
the  Commission  specified  that  in  any  one 
year  the  total  area  clearcut  within  any  one 
ranger  district  In  the  forest  should  not  ex- 
ceed three-fourths  of  one  percent. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  my  tour  of  the  Monon- 
gahela National  Forest  uncovered  cords  of 
pulpwood  lying  on  the  ground,  left  to  decay 
In  areas  where  clear-cutting  had  been  prac- 
ticed. The  Commission  memberv  believed  this 
to  be  important  as  they  urged  the  Forest 
Service  to  give  immediate  consideration  to 
timber  marketing  with  special  research  on 
developing  ways  to  utilize  small  products. 
There  has  been  a  failure  to  promote  adequate 
markets  for  the  harvest  and  utilization  of 
small  timber  products  such  as  pulpwood  and 
mine  props.  New  uses  should  be  found  for 
timber  below  i&w  long  size  and  cull  trees. 

Increofied  attention  to  the  location,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  in  tbe 
national  forests  was  stressed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  erosion,  particularly  Into  small 
streams. 

On  June  9  of  this  year,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  designate  the  Cranberry  Back- 
country.  Otter  Breek  and  Dolly  Sods  areas  as 
parts  of  the  Wilderness  Syst«n.  The  Com- 
miSElon  recommended  that  no  part  of  the 
Cranberry  Backcountry  or  Otter  Creek,  In 
addition  to  other  small  acreages,  be  clear  cut 
or  disttirbed  In  any  manner. 

The  Commission  felt  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  relationship  of  even-aged 
management  and  wildlife.  Many  wlldhfe  ipe- 
clallsta  have  indicated  that  clearcuttlng,  if 
pracUced  at  all.  must  he  kept  small  in  size, 
widely  distributed  and  narrow  in  shape. 
Wildlife  technicians  In  general  agreed  that 
even-aged  management  and  clearcuttlng.  if 
excessively  used,  could  significantly  harm 
wildlife.  Most  of  these  tecimlcions  felt  that 
in  many  cases  small  clearcut  areas  could  be 
beneficial  to  deer,  birds  and  In  some  cofes  to 
turkey  and  bear. 

Some  of  the  concerns  Involving  even-aged 
management  centered  around  concentration 
of  clearcuts  within  prime  recreation  areas 
favored  by  hikers,  hunters,  flahenncn  and 
campers:  their  location  proximate  to  high- 
ways, scenic  vistas,  waterways  and  In  areas 
where  they  are  readily  visible  by  the  users 
of  the  forest.  This.  In  my  belief.  Is  a  clear 
violation  of  established  land  management 
procedures. 

I  shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
recommendation  In  the  report  suggesting 
that  a  National  Forest  Management  Commis- 
sion l>e  eetabllihed.  It  is  my  Intention  to  at- 
tempt to  formulate  legislation  to  create  such 
a  Commission,  in  accordance  vtth  the  mvlti' 
pie  use,  sustained  yield  concept. 

Prior  to  the  reports  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  West  Virginia  Porest  Management 
Practices  Crannilsslon.  I  wrote  to  Russell 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  to  urge  that  the  Council 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  pracUce  of  clearcuttlng  on  our  National 
Forest  lands. 
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Chairman  Train  has  solicited  views  on  this 
subject  Irom  foresters,  interested  organlza- 
Uons.  and  Itnowledgeable  cltlxens  and  la  in 
the  process  of  reviewing  their  responses. 

In  closing.  I  recognize  that  perhaps  I  have 
been  overly  critical.  It  Is  my  earnest  desire 
to  be  fair  and  to  preeent  objectively  the  cir- 
cumstances and  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted us  In  West  Virginia.  Those  pervotis 
In  our  State  who  have  been  Involved  In 
forest  management  Issues  share  this  desire. 
We  are  intensely  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  our  foresters  in  the  development  of  a 
multiple  use  program.  Without  them,  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation  would 
not  hare  had  the  unique  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  varied  benefltf  of  our  forests.  Tlie 
Forest  Service  has  been  required  to  carry  on 
it«  important  acdvltlee  in  too  many  in- 
stances without  adequate  funding  and  per- 
sonnel. This  has  been  a  continuing  problem 
which  con  be  met  only  by  decisions  and 
commitments  of  the  Admlnlatfatlon  and  the 
Congress. 

The  level  of  funding  and  personnel  will  be 
even  more  critical  if  the  Forest  Service  Is  to 
meet  the  public  needs  for  the  challenging 
environmental  1970s,  as  recently  ouUlned  by 
Chief  Edward  Cllfl  In  a  mesaage  to  Porest 
Service  personnel. 

I  commend  Chief  Cliff  for  bis  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  Forest  Service  direction  and  plans 
in  the  future.  He  sold  in  part:  "Our  pro- 
grams are  out  of  balance  to  meet  public 
needs  for  the  environmental  1970's  and  we 
are  receiving  mounting  criticism  from  oU 
sides.  Our  direction  must  be  and  Is  being 
changed.  We  recently  issued  cur  broad  over- 
all objectives  In  'Framework  for  the  Future.* 
In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  preliminary 
profoam  for  the  1970.i  which  startx  to  put  our 
prograza  back  in  balance  and  more  ade- 
quately recognizee  environmental  needs.  X 
have  every  Intention  of  carrying  this  poeitloa 
through  to  fulfillment  and  every  hope  that 
we  can  achieve  It  The  American  public  is 
demanding  top  quality  In  management  of 
natural  resouroes  and  attention  to  the  way 
thlnt,8  look.  If  the  Forest  Service  receives 
no  increases  in  funding  for  F.Y.  1972,  re- 
prof^rammlng  will  be  neceasory,  meaning  a 
reduction  in  our  timber  sale  activities.  In 
order  to  have  better  t>alance  Ln  our  pi^igroms. 
We  will  undertake  a  major  reprogrammlng 
of  dollars,  putting  priority  on  maintaining 
quality  for  the  conunodlty  work  we  do.  I 
have  recently  told  my  Forest  Officers  that  tbe 
public  will  not  tolerate  poor  quality  work.  We 
win  go  as  far  as  we  can  In  meeting  quantity 
goals,  but  what  we  do  must  be  on  a  quality 
basis.  Tbe  Forest  Service  wonts  to  be  fully 
responsive  to  these  various  demands.  But 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  emphaMze  pro- 
grams that  produce  revenues  at  tbe  expense 
of  others.  If  ve  do.  we  will  not  be  providing 
the  proper  service  to  the  pubUc  and  will  be 
faced  with  many  more  court  casee.  In  my 
opinion,  the  best  path  Is  one  that  will  pro- 
vide a  balanced   high-quality  program." 

I  am  confident  that  Chief  Cliff  and  the 
Forest  Service  will  fulfill  this  commitment 
to  a  better  lialanced  program  and  to  top 
quality  management  of  our  forests  and  our 
natural  resouroes. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row. I  shall  insert  extensive  statements 
in  the  Recou  in  regard  to  tbe  appro- 
priation bills  and  in  regard  to  spending 
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measures  otherwiie.  Today.  I  wish  to 
present  a  brief  summary  as  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  mcludiiig  the  vetoed 
Independent  Offices-HUD  appropriation 
bUl  On  yesterday  I  made  a  similar  state- 
ment but  in  somewhat  less  detail,  at 
page  36158. 

THE  «PP«OPRIATION  DOU  TOR  H3CAI.  TIM  I»7I 
IN    THE     HOl'SE 

The  House  has  now  passed  all  the 
regular  annual  bills.  In  House  acUons  we 
have  made  net  reductions— and  I  am  In- 
cluding the  vetoed  Independent  Offices- 
HUD  bUl— of  $2.5  billion  below  the  bud- 
get requests.  If  the  vetoed  bill  is  not  con- 
sidered, then  we  are  about  $2.7  billion 
below  the  budget  requests. 

I  am  speaking  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, or  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal 
1971  not  budget  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures which  In  addition  to  expenditures 
from  new  appropriations,  also  involves 
expenditures  from  carryover  balances  of 
prior  year  appropriations. 

Including  the  vetoed  Independent  Of- 
flces-HUD  bill,  the  House  totals  for  1971 
in  the  14  bills  are; 

{Amount  in  blilioos] 

Budget  requests  considered •137.  1 

Approved    by   House '84.^ 

.Net  reducUon  114  blUil -     —3.8 

Eleven  of  the  14  bills  were  below  the 
budget  requests:   three  were  above. 

Excludiiig  the  vetoed  Independent  Of- 
flces-HUD  bill,  which  must  be  replaced 
by  a  new  bill  to  be  reported  after  the  re- 
cess, the  House  totals  for  1971  on  the 
other  13  bills  are: 

■  Amount  In  bllllonal 

Budget  requests  considered tllB.® 

Approved  by  House 117.3 

.     -3.7 
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House,   and   Independent  OfBces-MUU. 
sustained  by  the  House. 

As  sent  to  the  President,  the  eight  bills 
involved  with  respect  to  fiscal  1971: 
I  Amoimt  in  blUlons ) 

Budget    requests    considered --  »*5  ' 

Enacted    - ^°- ' 

Ket  Increase  (8  bUls) +«-8 

But  excluding  the  vetoed  Independent 
Offices-HUD  bill  which  involved  about 
$18  billion— $541  million  above  the  budg- 
et—the totals  with  respect  to  fiscal  1971 
for  the  7  bills  enacted  are  as  follows: 
I  Amount  in  bUilons  | 

Budget    requesu   considered »17. 9 

Enacted    '*•  ' 

Net  Increase  1 7  bills) -   +0.3 

Mr  Speaker,  the  exact  net  Increase  on 

the  seven  biUs  is  $230,286,921. 
Six  of  the  seven  bills  were  below  the 

budget  requesU:  the  Education  bill  was 

S453  million  above  the  budget. 

ESTIMATSU     RIDCCnO.V      IN     «PP«OP»IATION 
BUDCrr  BEQnSTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Senate  still 
has  pending  before  It  major  appropria- 
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tlon  bills  dealing  with  Defense,  Labor- 
HEW,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  Trai»s- 
portation,  and  a  new  Independent  Of- 
fices-HUD, Foreign  Assistance,  and 
Transportation,  and  a  new  Independent 
Offlces-HUD  bUl  will  be  acted  upon.  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Congress, 
at  this  session  in  the  appropriation  bills, 
will  in  the  aggregate  be  under  the  fiscal 
1971  Presidential  budget  requests  in  the 
general  area  of  about  SI  billion,  give  or 
take  a  couple  of  hundred  million  or  so. 

In  other  words.  Members  can  say  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  when  this 
Congress  adjourns  following  the  post- 
election session.  Congress,  in  its  actions 
on  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  bills, 
will  be  below  the  Presidents  budget  re- 
quests for  1971  considered  in  those  bills. 

THt  APPROPWATION  BILX  TOTALS  FOB 
nSCAL    TEAR    1B71 AT    A    GLANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  capsule 
summary  of  the  amounts  of  new  budget 
obligational  authority  for  fiscal  1971  cur- 
rently Involved  in  the  14  bills.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  Senate  include  the  Mllltar; 
Construction  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee: 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  fOR  flSCAL  YEAR  1971  AT  A  OLANCE 
[NSW  budiel  oUtgitionsI  ■ythority.  Fiscal  1971  ■■niunti  onlyt 


Budisl  rtqirtsts 
cansidsfMl 


Apprewl  ClisBf>.(+)Of(-> 


**1"HIL  ■ii.ii.  1137  I3I.66I.sk    H3I, 827,396, 117      -»2,51l,2t5.005 


ntl  tool,  13  Home  bin 119.9il.»3«.3a 


117. 237, 16«.  517 


4.6U.KS 


'■'"",'VS£t«10b.ll.       ,     45.7S0.I»M«        47,7a,7U.253        +2,471.710,754 

b   D«l»cl:  lixHoewlml  MScss-MUD  bHI.  ..to  lwU.»ea  bi     _„  ^  jjj  jj,    _ii.t55,019,5«l       +1,116,796,000 


Net  reduction  ( 13  bills) . 


f..lWtt,5«»i.W«.(9l.i«s> ,     27,711.711.919       21 073, 696, 7i3        +1.2>I.I14,7M 


The  vetoed  Independent  OlBces-Huu 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  $173  mil- 
lion above  the  budget.  Of  course.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  as  vetoed- after  it 
had  been  through  the  Senate  and 
through  conference — it  was  $541  million 
above  the  budget. 

IN    THE    SENATE 

In  the  Senate,  nine  of  the  regular  ap- 
proprUtion  bills.  Including  the  vetoed 
Independent  Offices-HUD  bill,  have  been 
approved.  The  lOth  bUl,  for  military  con- 
struction, has  been  reported  and  may 
pass  today.  In  these  10  bills,  including 
the  reported  version  of  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  the  Senate  has  made  a  net 
Increase  of  $2.5  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests.  If  the  vetoed  bill 
is  excluded,  the  increase  above  the 
budget  would  be  about  $1.3  binion  on 
the  other  nine  bills 

Excluding  the  Independent  OfBces- 
HUD  bill  but  including  the  military  con- 
struction bill  as  reported,  the  totals  for 
1971  on  which  the  Senate  has  acted  are 
as  follows: 

{Amount  in  bmionsl 

Budget  requests  considered- $27.  8 

Approved  by  Senste - 3«.  1 

Net  increase  (9  bUlBl -13 

CLIARI9  COHCRESS — XNACnS 

Mr.  Speaker,  eight  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  bills  have  been  sent 
to  the  President.  He  returned  two  by  way 
of  veto.  Education,  overridden  by  the 


I  SobtoU.  8  billl  de««)  Conjmi LizT-r: ??'S?5?'Sn 

b.  Ortuct:  Imlipsnileil  0«iCK-HI)D  bill,  wto  llBlllllld -  17.  >t«.  223.  SCO 


36. 13».439,720 

-11.009,525,300 


+771,50.721 
+541,301,900 


Net teM,  7  butt  snicled -— 17,«9«,627,499 


11,121,914,420  +ZSO,2K,>21 


110^  _)l^n  2  indud«  miliUfy  camlriKtion  bin  s»  rspoftod  Irom  cammittse. 


CAPT   FRED  SWEGO,  INDIANAPOLIS 
POLICE  FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  13.  1970 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  duty  day  on  November  2,  1970, 
Capt  Fred  Swego,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department,  will  end  over  40 
vears'  service. 

Bom  in  Indianapolis  In  1907,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Department  on  March 
12  1929,  and  has  served  in  all  ranks  up 
to  his  present  rank  of  captain.  He  has 
received  four  commendations  from  the 
department  for  outstanding  police  work. 
Active  in  Indianapolis  Lodge  86,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  he  Is  a  charter 
member,  having  served  as  an  ofScer  in 
the  lodge  when  it  was  formed  In  August 
1938.  He  was  financial  secretary  for  the 
Indianapolis  Lodge  from  1942-63:  was 
treasurer  of  the  National  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  PoUce  from  1963-69:  served  on  the 
State  legislative  committee  of  the  Pra- 


Umal  Order  of  Police  for  28  years,  up 
until  1969,  and  served  several  terms  as 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  PoUce  De- 
partment's credit  union. 

In  addition,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
pension  consultant  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  Indiana  and  the 
United  States. 

His  many  friends  and  associates,  on 
the  police  force  and  oH.  join  in  a  hearty 
"well  done."  and  I  am  happy  to  add  my 
voice  to  their  praise. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


X 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  today  pay 
honor  to  Christopher  Columbus  for  his 
heroic  efforts  almost  500  years  ago  when 
he  set  out  from  the  European  continent 
to  seek  a  new  route  to  Uie  Orient. 
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Unlike  today's  modem  explorers,  he 
made  the  voyage  without  the  assistance 
of  radio  communications,  advanced  navi- 
gational aids,  or  updated  equipment.  His 
particular  courage  in  laying  out  his  task 
and  seeing  it  through  to  the  end  is  a 
characteristic  that  has  marked  the  peo- 
ple of  this  continent  from  that  time  for- 
ward. 

For  myself  and  other  Italo-Americans 
his  daring  feat  of  accomplishment  rep- 
resents the  first  of  many  contributions 
those  of  Italian  ancestry  have  made  to 
this  Nation. 

Columbus  faced  unknown  perils  when 
he  ventured  out  past  15th-century  man's 
known  sphere  of  influence.  The  threat 
of  death  by  starvation,  the  elements  or 
unknown  causes  were  daily  with  him 
and  Ills  crew  members.  Yet,  he  per- 
severed and  conquered  the  many  ad- 
versities that  so  often  nearly  ended  hLs 
voyage. 

Similarly  Italo-Americans  today  face 
many  perils  because  of  their  ancestry. 
Many  known  and  unknown  threats  seek 
to  destroy  the  tremendous  heritage  and 
record  of  contribution  these  Americans 
have  made  to  our  pluralistic  society.  But 
like  Coliunbus,  they  persevere  and  in  the 
end  success  will  prevail  over  those  who 
would  destroy  their  voyage. 

Although  today  is  a  day  of  national 
rejoicing  for  all  Americans,  I  know  I 
speak  for  my  22  million  fellow  citizens 
of  Italian  ancestrj'  who  take  particular 
pride  and  gain  special  strength  from  the 
most  admirable  feat  of  Columbus — this 
Nation's  first  and  foremost  Italo-Amer- 
ican  and  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 
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HM.  15693.  calling  for  increased  protec- 
tion of  the  individuals  privacy  against 
unsolicited  sexual  materials  were  in- 
cluded in  the  1970  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  and  are  now  law.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  light  of  increased  public  attention 
to  this  problem,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
action  will  be  completed  on  the  rest  of 
the  administration's  requests. 

While  the  Federal  Government  caiujot 
and  should  not  set  itself  up  as  a  censor 
for  the  American  people,  the  actions 
taken  by  the  House  are,  in  my  opinion, 
reasonable  legislation,  and  I  feel  that 
Americans  need  and  want  this  type  of 
legislative  help.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  protect  our  homes  and  chil- 
dren against  pornography  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  rights  of  those  who 
wish  to  receive  sexually  provocative  liter- 
ature. 

PARMINGTON.  MO.,  CHAPTER  OP 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
WOMENS  CLUBS  HONORS  OPAL 
WRIGHT 


OBSCENITY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
over  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy, it  has  served  to  spotlight  the  In- 
creasing concern  throughout  the  Nation 
that  we  provide  some  protection  through 
reasonable  legislation.  As  far  back  as 
May  1969  President  Nixon  transmitted 
a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  legis- 
lation in  the  following  areas:  First.  Pro- 
hibition of  sending  offensive  sex  mate- 
rials to  minors:  second,  prohibition  of 
sending  sexually  oriented  advertising 
through  the  mails:  and.  third,  protection 
of  the  privacy  of  the  home  from  all  smut 
peddling  which  is  unsolicited.  These  sug- 
gestions were  based  upon  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  indicating  the  areas  of  ob- 
scenity and  privacy  in  which  Congress 
could  constitutionally  legislate. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  while  staying  within  the 
constitutional  guidelines  given  by  the 
Court,  the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
two  bills  along  these  lines.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  and  third  proposals  were 
pa.ssed  in  April  in  the  form  of  H.R.  15693 
and  his  second  proposal  was  passed  in 
August  in  H.R.  11032.  We  can  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  titles  n  and  III  of 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

or  SC1SSOU1U 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  local  chapters  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Womens  Clubs  have 
been  asked  to  honor  an  outstanding 
member  during  Business  Women's  Week, 
October  19  through  25.  The  Farming- 
ton.  Mo..  Business  and  Professional 
Womens  Clubs  have  chosen  Mrs.  Opal 
Wright  as  the  woman  who  should  re- 
ceive the  honor  this  year.  She  is  direc- 
tor of  elementary  education  in  the  Farm- 
ington  R-VU  School  District.  She  is  an 
ouwtandtng  educator  who  has  filled  a 
position  tisually  given  only  to  men.  Mrs. 
Wright  has  held  many  ofHces  in  State 
and  local  organizations.  Among  these 
has  been  president  of  department  of  ele- 
mentary school  principals,  southeast 
Missouri  district:  president.  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  mineral  area:  Mineral  Area 
Elementary  Principals  Association.  She 
was  a  memlKr  of  the  executive  committee 
of  southeast  District  Teachers  Associa- 
tion from  1966  to  1969:  bulletin  editor  of 
Missouri  Association  of  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  She  Is  at  pres- 
ent State  chairman  of  committee  on 
professional  affairs  of  Delta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma. Her  service  to  education  is  extensive. 
She  served  for  5  years  on  a  committee  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
write  a  social  studies  guide  for  grades 
one  through  nine.  She  served  as  an  edu- 
cational advisor  for  two  publishing  com- 
panies. She  served  as  one  of  the  work- 
shop leaders  for  New  Madrid  County 
Educational  Association  in  1960.  She  was 
a  discussion  leader  for  the  National 
DESP  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  1960.  Mrs. 
Wright  served  on  curriculum  materials 
committee  for  the  national  meeting 
ASCD,  1964.  She  has  been  a  program 
participant  several  times  at  depart- 
mental meetings  at  Southeast  Missouri 
Teachers  Association.  She  was  a  con- 
sultant on  supervision  at  SUte  DESP 
meeting  in  1964.  Mrs.  Wright  has  taught 
extension  courses  for  the  Flat  River 
Junior  College,  was  a  teacher  at  South- 
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east  Missouri  State  College  during  the 
summer  of  1957.  and  taught  a  seminar 
in  1960.  She  was  appointed  a  teacher  of 
extension  courses  for  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1964  and  taught  for  the  uni- 
versity during   the  summer  of   1967. 

Opal  Wright  is  frequently  asked  to  be 
a  program  participant.  These  include 
various  county  teachers  associations,  dis- 
trict and  State  meetings  of  DESP  and 
ASDC :  district  PTA  organizations,  State 
Reading  Conference,  and  other  confer- 
ences. She  has  at  least  three  commit- 
ments during  October — two  for  Slate 
meetings.  One  of  her  most  outstanding 
accomplishments  has  been  helping  to  ini- 
tiate a  new  concept  in  teaching — a  build- 
ing designed  to  facilitate  team  teach- 
ing with  the  child's  needs  bemg  con- 
stantly evaluated.  'Visitors  have  come 
from  all  over  Mls.sourl  and  from  at  least 
four  other  States  to  observe  this  unusual 
idea. 

Parmlngton  R-VU  has  been  fortunate 
to  retain  Mrs.  Wright.  She  has  had  of- 
fers from  large  city  schools,  at  least  three 
colleges,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  So  far  she  has  resisted  the 
temptation  of  larger  salaries  and  greater 
honor  to  remain  with  the  children  she 
wishes  to  help. 


KNOXVILLE  SOLDIER  KTI.Til^  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNSSSn 

m  THE  HOtTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
fall  ol  1&65  there  have  been  85  young  men 
from  Knox  County,  Tenn..  killed  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Number  85  was  a  career  soldier  who 
had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  defense  of 
this  country.  With  deep  regret  we  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Sp.  4  Frederick 
P.  Broyles.  25,  of  Knoxville. 

Specialist  Broyles  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Cherry  and  also  left  behind  two 
sisters  and  a  brother. 

In  tribute  to  this  young  man  I  place 
in  the  Rxcord  the  following  news  article: 

KttoxvjLix  SoLDTnt  KnxcD  ik   Vhtnam 

Today's  report  of  the  death  of  a  KnoxvUle 
serviceman  brings  to  85  the  number  ol  Knox 
Gountians  killed  In  the  Indo-Ghlna  War  since 
Nov,  17.  1965. 

A  KnoxTlUe  career  soldier,  Sp.  4  PrederlcJt 
P,  Broyles.  35.  was  killed  In  action  near  Long 
Blen,  South  Vietnam.  Sept.  20,  hts  mother. 
Mrs.  Maud  Cherry.  746  CoUege  St..  has  been 
notified. 

He  was  the  first  Knox  Countlan  killed 
in  the  war  since  June  1 1 . 

According  to  word  received  by  the  family, 
the  KnoxviUe  soldier  came  under  enemy 
attack  when  a  civilian  building  in  a  smaU 
village  near  Long  Blen  was  attacked-  He 
died  In  the  fighting  that  followed. 

He  was  in  a  tranHportatlon  unit. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  leaves  two  alsterv. 
Queen  EilEabeth  Broyles.  Knoxville.  and 
Gladys  Virginia  Broyles.  California,  and  a 
brother.  Samuel  Broyles.  KnoxviUe.  His 
father.  Irvln  Broylea.  is  dead. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Vine  Junior  Rtgh 
School,  and  he  attended  Austin  High  before 
he  entered  the  Army  In  1»64,  He  had  been 
in  Vietnam  since  February. 

Clark  Mortuary  Is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
mente. 
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SDCTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
ea  in  every  year  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  poUed  my 
constituents  In  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  in  order  to  obtain  their 
views  on  the  major  Issues  before  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

The  results  of  these  annual  question- 
naires have  played  an  important  part  in 
my  consideration  of  legislation  before 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  in  addi- 
tion to  my  daily  mail,  my  visits  with 
constituents  in  Washington,  in  my  dis- 
trict oflice  and  in  communities  through- 
out the  district,  and  my  own  Judgment 
on  the  issues. 

Although  each  Member  of  Congress 
must  form  an  Independent  Judgment  as 
to  what  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  it  is  essential  that  this  Judg- 
ment includes  the  best  possible  under- 
standing of  the  views  of  his  constituents. 
The  issues  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  some  of  the  most  critical  In 
recent  times.  The  urgent  need  for  in- 
volving our  people  in  this  legislative  de- 
cisionmaking process  is  both  greater  and 
more  obvious  ttian  ever  before. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  by  the 
gize  of  the  response  to  my  questionnaires. 
This  year,  the  initial  response  indicates 
an  even  higher  participation  than  last 
year.  And  I  have  been  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  many  who  have  found  the  time 
to  add  extensive  comments  in  addition. 

Because  my  district  represents  such  a 
broad  cross-section  of  interests  and  opin- 
ions, I  think  that  the  results  of  this  latest 
questionnaire  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I,  therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent  include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoao: 

llnpercant] 
Sationat  priorities:  Preient  Inflationary 
prmsures  require  both  rtatraint  and  priority 
allocaUon  In  federal  spending.  Please  Indicate 
tnoae  areaa  of  the  federal  budget  which  you 
feel  should  be  decreased.  Increased,  or  lield 
at  prtaent  spending  levels.  (Pigurea  In  paren- 
thoM*  Irdlcate  percenuge  of  1B70  budget 
allocated  to  each  functloa) : 
Defense  1 40.1  To): 

Decreaard M.  8 

Increased '*•" 

Held  at  present  levels 30.  6 

Inumatlonal  Aflalrs,  mcludlng  eco- 
nomic ssalstanctt.  Peace  Corps, 
Pood  for  Freedom,  DSIA  H.1%) : 

Decreased M.S 

Increased   — —    l'- * 

Bald  at  present  levela 40. 1 

Space  (3.0'^  )  ; 

Decreased — — 44.1 

Increased 12-* 

Held  at  present  levels 38.6 

Agriculture  (3J%) : 

Decreased ^ '•>■* 

Increased   35.4 

Held  at  preaent  levels 48. 3 

Natural  Resources.  Including  poUu- 
Uon.  recreation,  flood  conmil.  con- 
trol. conservaUon  (UCi) : 

Decreased "^-^ 

Increased    W.O 

Held  at  praaant  l*v*la . 3>-> 

y 
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Commerce  and  Tranaportatlon,  Includ- 
ing hlghwayB.  ftlrports,  postal  terv- 
tces.  bualnesa  acslatance   (4.8%) : 

Decreased I''-* 

Increased   36.3 

Held  at  present  level. -     60.3 

Community  Development  and  Housing 

Decreased ^O-* 

Increased    — — — 36.4 

Held  at  present  levels 38.  7 

Education  and  Manpower  (3.8%) : 

Decreased "J 

Increased    .-- 86.0 

Held  at  present  levels *3.* 

Social  Security  (23.3%)  : 

Decreased  IS-O 

Increased    - - 30.6 

Held  at  present  levels *9-  6 

Healtb  and  Welfare,  Including  medl- 
care,  health  research  and  man- 
power, rood  stamiw,  child  nutri- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation 
(6.7'-c>: 

Decreased — —     20. 1 

Increased — — S3. 7 

Held  at  preaent  levels 39.  8 

VetcraoB  Benefits  (4.4%) : 

Decreased  — ^^-^ 

Increased 2*-* 

Held  at  present  levels 56.8 

General  Government,  including  law 
enforcement,  crime  reduction 
clvU  rights.  CongrMS,  and  the 
couru  (l.8rc): 

Decreased 1^-8 

Increased **•  0 

Held  at  preaent  levels 37.fi 

Vietnam:  Which  of  the  following  do  you 

consider  to  be  the  most  preferable  course  in 

Vietnam  at  the  present  time? 

Increased  pace  of  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  and  VS.  expendi- 
tures solely  for  withdrawal  of  VS. 
forces  and  assistance  and  asylum  to 
endangered  Vleinameae  after  De- 
cember of  I971-— - 33.6 

Continued  phased  wlthdr*wal  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  as  South  Viet- 
namese Array  assumes  more  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  the  war 40.7 

Complete   unmedlate   removal  of   any 

American  presence  la  Vietnam 31. 1 

Resumption  of  lull  scale  attacks  on  the 
North  with  any  neceasary  IncreaM  In 
American  men  and  material 6- 8 

Undecided    -- 3.4 

The  draft:  Which  of  the  following  alt«ma- 
tlvea  do  you  prefer? 

(a)  ContlouaUOQ  of  the  present  draft 
lottery    system 27.9 

(b)  A  professional  Army 19* 

(c)  A  National  8errtc«  Syttem  which 
would  allow  a  young  man  to 
choose  among : 

Volimteenng  for  military  service 

Volunteering  for  civilian  service 

(working    In    hospitals,    with 

VISTA,  teaching  school,  etc.) 

taking    his    chances    In    the 

draft  lottery *0.S 

Undecided    *-3 

Crime  and  violence:  In  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  mounung  crime  and  violence  In  our 
nation  and  In  our  neighborhoods,  do  you 
support — 

Qreater  federal  aaslstanee  for  the  im- 
provement and  support  of  local 
police,  correctional  and  rehablllta- 
Uon  agencies : 

Yea — 

No - 

Undecided 

More  effective  public  and  private  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  of  Jobs,  bousing, 
and  education  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  the  cities: 

Te« 

No    

Undecided 
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stricter  regulations  oovertng  tb*  sale 
of  exploalves; 

Tea ~     "■» 

NO "0 

Undecided    '■' 

Stricter  regulation  of  the  content  of 
TV  programs; 

Yes - «•' 

NO - -     33.0 

undecided    ••  » 

Coruurrter:  Do  you  favor  legulatlon  which 
would  enable  consumers  to  take  collective 
legal  action  against  deceptive  bargaining 
practlcea? 

Yea -    'OO 

No    "•• 

Undecided    I'-* 

Agriculture:  Do  you  favor  Congreasionai 
action  to  establlah  a  strategic  grain  reserve 
to  provide  a  guaranteed  source  of  supply  in 
times  of  natural  disaster  or  emergency? 

Yes     ..- ^  » 

NO "' 

Undecided    -     "•' 

Social  Security:  Do  you  favor  legislation 
which  makes  mcreaaea  in  social  security 
beneflu  aulomaUcally  Ued  to  the  inoreaae 
in  the  cost  of  living? 

Yes •»•  I 

NO "0 

Undecided   ^•* 

Political  campaign  expenditures:  Do  you 
favor  legislation  which  would  limit  tha 
amount  of  money  which  candidates  for  the 
ofBce  of  President.  Vice  President,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. U.8.  Representatives.  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  could  spend  on  political  broad- 
casting? 

No  — l\ 

Undecided   o- » 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   raNHBTLVSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasiire  to  present  for  the  Rkcord 
a  short  history  of  St.  Vincent  College, 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  125th 
anniversary. 

The  community  of  Latrobe  is  very 
proud  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  great  work 
it  has  accomplished.  It  is  just  as  proud, 
as  all  of  us  arc,  of  the  total  work  of  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  with  36  parishes  In 
our  5-State  area  as  well  as  a  second- 
ary school  in  Savannah.  Ga. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  Joins  me  and 
the  citizens  of  our  community  in  wish- 
ing for  St.  Vincent  and  the  Benedictine 
Order  a  long  and  continuing  service  in 
their  chosen  field. 

I  assure  you  we  are  very  proud  of  their 
good  works. 

The  history  follows: 
UtsToar  or  St.  Vincent  College,  Latsose,  Pa. 
On  October  as,  1970.  the  Benedictine  Order 
wlU  begin  the  one  hundred  twenty-flfth  year 
of  Its  presence  In  the  United  Slates.  On  that 
day  in  1848  a  small  band  of  religious,  led  by 
the  Bavarian  monk  Reverend  Boniface  Wlm- 
mer,  O  S  B..  settled  In  Westmoreland  County, 
I-ennaylvanla,  and  laid  the  ground-work  for 
wliat  would  become  Saint  Vincent  Archabt>ay 
and  College.  Prom  this  spot,  situated  near 
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present-day  Latrobe  and  colonial  Forbes 
Road,  the  monks  spread  out  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  establishing 
parishes,  abbeys  and  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  Minnesota,  Kansas.  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama.  New  Hampshire,  nunols, 
Colorado.  Florida,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  and 
Saskatchewan. 

The  Benedictine  heritage  of  fourteen 
oenturles  continues  to  act  as  a  religious, 
cultural,  and  humanistic  leaven  In  con- 
temporary society ;  and  the  presence  of 
Innumerable  Benedictine  schools  In  the 
United  States  gives  witness  to  the  vision 
and  perseverance  of  the  founders  of  Saint 
Vincent.  Like  all  immigrants  to  America, 
they  dared  to  abandon  the  familiar  but  tired 
soil  of  their  homeland  In  order  to  confront 
the  uncertainties  and  challenges  of  the  New 
World.  They  found  here  fertile  ground  for 
their  ancient  heritage  of  service  to  Ood  and 
man. 

Today  the  community  of  Saint  Vincent 
continues  to  engage  in  parochial,  educa- 
tional, and  missionary  work.  The  monks  staff 
thlrty-8l«  parishes  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  They 
operate  a  liberal  arts  college,  a  seminary, 
and  a  preparatory  school  near  Latrobe,  as 
well  as  a  secondary  school  In  Savannah, 
Georgia.  In  the  spirit  of  Wlmmer  and  the 
early  founders  they  also  do  missionary  work 
and  have  established  monasteries  In  Brazil 
and  Taiwan. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EXCHANGE  OF 
VIEWS  BETWEEN  ADXJLTS  AND 
YOtJNO  PEOPLE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH   CAKOLXNA 
nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  enUtled  "Telling  the  Truth  to 
Young  People"  was  published  in  the  An- 
derson (S.C),  Free  Presii  of  October  1, 
1970. 

The  editorial  presents  a  forthright 
challenge  both  to  youth  and  adults  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap  with  more 
communication.  Such  an  effort  by  all  of 
us  would  ceriAlnly  re&p  benefits  for  our- 
selves and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD,  as  follows: 

TEtXINC  THE  TaOTB  TO  TOTTN O  PWJPLS 

One  of  the  most  Imporunt  tasks  for  any 
society  Is  to  transfer  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration the  Inherited  wisdom  basic  to  that 
society.  No  generation  has  an  answer  to  all 
the  questions  of  life.  Each  generation  learns 
something  new.  In  all  true  clvlllzatlona. 
however,  there  Is  a  continuity  of  life  and 
understanding  which  bridges  the  so-called 
generation  gap. 

This  observation  should  have  special  mean- 
ing In  our  own  time  when  radicalised  young 
people  condemn  their  elders. 

Youthful  rebels  are  a  minority.  But  be- 
cause of  the  publlt^ty  they  seek  and  receive, 
their  attitudes  cannot  be  Ignored.  They  have 
to  be  dealt  with  directly  so  that  their  con- 
fusion won't  spread  to  the  majority  of  young 
Americans. 

Sympathy  for  the  young  always  la  In  order, 
up  to  a  paint.  Youth  la  a  good  Um«  of  life. 
Older  dtlsens  should  not  soom  youthful  en- 
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thuslasm.  It  Is  a  happy  part  of  life.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  a  mistake  to  refrain  from  candor 
In  talking  to  or  about  young  people.  Most 
certainly  It  Is  foolish,  even  dangerous,  to 
make  a  cult  of  youth. 

Youth  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
It  hasn't  any  ytonopoly  on  dedication,  un* 
derstandlng  or  moral  conviction.  Some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  la  history  have  been  old 
men  at  their  time  of  greatness — Winston 
Churchill,  for  example.  The  old  con  be  Just  as 
courageous  as  the  young.  Just  as  wlUlng  to 
sacrifice. 

Nowadays  it  is  important  to  speak  out  this 
way  to  young  people.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  a  barrier  of  experience  between 
young  and  old.  Many  young  people  have 
been  sheltered  by  America's  affluence. 

Americans  attending  college  In  previous 
generations  knew  that  they  were  prlvUeged. 
Around  them  was  a  world  of  hard  work  and 
of  hard  times.  They  could  not  have  afforded 
to  spend  their  time  on  demonstrations. 

Today,  many  young  people  don't  fully  ap- 
preciate that  a  college  education  li  a  privi- 
lege. Many  youngsters  have  grown  up  in 
an  environment  of  affluence  and  forgotten 
about  money  problems.  They  Imagine  that 
Daddy  always  will  be  on  hand  to  buy  new 
clothes  and  make  payments  on  a  sports  car. 

No  adult  wants  to  shout  angry  words  at 
young  people.  One  simply  wants  to  make 
them  see  things  as  they  are,  to  place  their 
own  actions  In  perspecUve.  It  Is  necessary 
therefore,  to  remind  young  people  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  activities  are  Euhaldleed. 
They  need  to  be  told  that  behind  their 
pleasure  is  the  hard  work  of  adults. 

Some  young  people  aay :  "Tou  adults 
haven't  left  us  a  very  good  world."  To  that 
remark,  an  adult  should  say:  "No  one  left 
us  a  very  good  world.  We  had  to  make  our 
way  and  handle  our  problems  without  cry 
baby  reactions."  The  youngster  who  opposes 
military  service  In  the  I070'i  should  be  re- 
minded that  hlB  father  fought  the  Germans 
and  Japanese  In   World   War  n. 

A  strong,  healthy  society  believes  In  links 
between  those  who  have  gone  before,  thoee 
who  live  today  and  those  who  live  In  the 
future.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  to  stress 
the  degree  to  which  the  living  are  dependent 
on  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those  in  the 
past.  The  generations  are  bound  together. 
The  young  are  not  an  Isolated  segment  of 
life  that  Is  automatically  entitled  to  a  brave 
new  world  nicety  wrapped  up  and  delivered 
without  cost. 

A  serious  generatloD  gap  wont  exist  If 
adults  talk  as  frankly  as  they  listen  sym- 
pathetically. If  adults  "lay  It  on  the  line" 
about  their  own  work  and  sacrifice.  U  they 
explain  that  no  generation  can  expect  to 
have  a  free  ride  through  life.  To  work  and 
defend  one's  country  Is  an  obUgatlcm  that 
rests  on  every  generation. 
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POSTMASTER  WITH   A  MESSAGE 


tIAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  xowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wile  asks:  "Is  mjr 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WIUIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  NaJshville  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Postmaster  General 
Winton  M.  Blount  reaffirmed  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  doing  all  pos- 
sible under  current  law  to  curb  the  flow 
of  pornographic  material  through  the 
mail.  The  Postmaster  General  stated; 

If  the  people  decide  against  pornography, 
we  can  do  away  with  It.  If  we  endorse  strin- 
gent laws.  If  we  elect  and  appoint  discerning 
Judges,  and  if,  above  all,  we  refuse  to  patron- 
ize the  pomographer,  then  we  can  put  falm 
out  of  business. 

In  "E*03tmaster  With  a  Message"  the 
Nashville  Banner  editoriallaes  on  Gen- 
eral Blount's  speech  and  also  hLs  meet- 
ing with  political  science  students  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  I  include  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Record: 

PosTMAsm  WrrH  a  MnsAcx 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Winton  M.  Blount,  spoke  candidly  and 
to  the  point  Monday  when  he  told  members 
of  the  NasbvUle  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  there  Is  no  room  In  America  for  thoee 
who  use  Its  freedoms  to  destroy  the  very  mind 
and  spirit  that  give  meaning  to  thoee  free- 
doms. 

Be  took  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  In  bla 
honor  to  remind  the  assembled  gu'^sts — and 
people  throughout  the  country— that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  all  that  Is  In  lu  power 
to  curb  the  flow  of  pornographic  materials 
through  the  mall.  Nothing  conclusive  can  be 
accomplUhed,  however,  until  the  American 
people  demand  laws  tough  enough  to  be  ef- 
fective against  the  poison  which  threatens 
the  very  social  fabric  of  the  nation.  The  Post- 
master General  said:  "If  the  people  decide 
against  pornography,  we  can  do  away  with  It, 
If  we  endorse  stringent  laws,  if  we  elect  and  ^ 
appoint  discerning  Judges,  and  If,  above  all, 
we  refuse  to  patronize  the  pomographer,  then 
we  can  put  him  out  of  buflness." 

Poetmaster  General  Bloiint  obviously  waa 
taking  strong  Issue  with  the  purported  find- 
ings of  the  presidential  commission  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
on  society.  That  panel,  set  up  by  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Is  running  into 
severe  criticism  for  Its  reconunendatlon  that 
the  United  States  dlamlss  all  laws  prohibiting 
the  distribution  of  salacious  material  except 
where  it  concerns  chUdren.  In  short,  the 
Danish  approach.  There  Is  talk  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  Nixon  administration  would  be 
wise  to  either  reject  or  disavow  the  contro- 
versial findings  of  the  obscenity  commission. 
Poetmaster  General  Blount  leaves  no  mis- 
understanding here  tn  NaehvtUe  on  where  he 
stands  regarding  pornography. 

Earlier.  Gen.  Blount  met  with  a  group  of 
political  science  students  at  VanderbUt  Uni- 
versity and  reassured  them  that  in  times  of 
great  national  stress  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority swings  hard  to  starboard  In  their  polit- 
ical vlevra.  "HiBtory  shows  very  clearly."  he 
told  the  gathering  "that  when  the  middle 
class  people  feel  themselves  threatened,  they 
don't  go  to  the  left,  they  go  to  the  right.  And 
today  we  have  a  fantastlcaUy  large  mlddl* 
class." 

The  Implications  again  are  crystal  clear. 
The  uncivilized  and  often  Insane  activities  of 
political  extremlatta  In  the  country  today  ai« 
driving  the  people  farther  and  farther  to  the 
right.  Amerloa  always  has  been  more  suscep- 
tible to  right  wing  authoritarianism  than  to 
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tb»  tot»luarlonl»m  ot  the  lelt.  and  Iht  PMt- 
muter  General,  la  alluding  to  Uil»  f»ct.  em- 
phasized that  the  radical  lelt  ll  accompUsn- 
Inc  the  precise  opposite  of  what  It  wants 

Tall,  articulate,  and  refreahlngly  well  In- 
lormed  Postmaster  General  Blount  1:  one 
man  who  mows  his  politics,  recoftnlzea  the 
aspirations  ot  the  American  people,  and  wants 
to  do  something  to  ensure  that  those  aaplri- 
nons  come  to  Iruitton  not  Just  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  tot  the  children  of  our 
children.  

THE  FREE  RAIL  CONCEPT 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OT    VtBGlMXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer of  1969  edition  of  the  Virginia  En- 
gineer contains  an  intriguing  article  on 
"the  concept  of  free  rail,  wrliten  by  Prof. 
Robert  L.  Whitelaw.  of  Virginia  Poly- 
Kchnic  Institute. 

The  baiic  idea  of  free  rail  travel  is  an 
automatic  track  for  moving  private  vehi- 
cles in  both  inner  and  outer  city  travel. 
I  believe  it  is  an  idea  which  merits  serious 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Proies- 
sor  Whltelaw's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Pux  Rah.:  T>«  Not  Stxp  iw  Transpobta- 
•noM 
<By  Robert  L  WhlteUw> 
( E»rro»'s  Nor*-— The  author  is  a  member 
of  the  enjlntertng  faculty  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic   Institute     The    Virginia    Engineer 
grstefully  acknowledges  his  courtesy  tn  pre- 
paring  this  article   about   a  subject   upon 
which  he  iB  a  recognized  authority.) 

If  aip  Van  Winkle  had  falleu  asleep  in  1900 
%nd  awakened  sixty  years  later,  the  changes 
m  the  Victorian  world  of  bis  memory  would 
overwhelm  him.  Electricity  and  the  tele- 
phone he  might  barely  recognlTe;  television. 
air  conditioning,  a  host  of  Uttle  things— and 
the  length  of  ladle*'  skirts— he  would  find  in- 
comprehensible but  none  the  less  delightful. 
But  when  he  sought  out  the  one  thing  above 
all  which  had  so  radically  changed  both 
city  and  countryside,  changed  where  people 
live  and  work  and  shop  and  rest  and  travel, 
the  answer  would  be  inescapable.  This  thing 
called  the  automobile — this  contraption 
vaguely  remembered  as  the  noisy  toy  of  the 
eccentric  rich,  gawked  at  by  the  farmer 
come  to  market,  and  scorned  above  all  by 
the  great  railroad  barons.  In  the  span  of  one 
man's  lifetime  thl*  little  vehicle  had  snuffed 
out  the  golden  age  of  raU  travel,  had  taken 
over  90  percent  of  all  passenger-miles,  and 
brought  to  pass  a  million  miles  of  pavement 
to  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  had  mul- 
tiplied to  a  fleet  of  70.000.000  toting  up  a 
trUllon  mllea  a  year. 

It  Is  necessary  thus  to  dramatize  what  may 
well  be  the  ereatest  technological  revolution 
In  history  in  order  to  drive  home  some  les- 
sons that  ore  In  danger  of  being  forgotten 
today. 

HBTOBT'S  THRCC  l.eSSONS 


Lesson  one:  the  coming  of  the  automobile, 
and  tbe  sweeping  changes  it  brought  In  Its 
train .  were  almost  totall y  unforeseen  by 
the  expert*  and  planners  of  sixty  yean  ago. 

Lesson  two:  It  represents  a  trend,  a  pro- 
gression tn  human  travel,  from  foot  to  public 
vehicle  to  private  vehicle  Vhlch  will  not  be 
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denied  or  reversed  except  where  the  savUig 
in  lime  or  money  U  very  great.  Whereas 
public  transportation  in  the  form  of  the 
railroad,  interurban  and  streetcar  once  en- 
jDved  almost  lOO  percent  of  the  business,  it 
u^w  gets  only  5  percent  of  city  travel  and 
only  10  pMceni  of  intercity,  even  with  all 
the  fanfare  and  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the  air- 
lines. Even  for  Journeys  over  l.OOo  miles, 
where  the  airplane  Is  thought  to  be  un- 
challenged, the  auto  sUlI  carries  85  percent 
ot  qU  passengers,  so  great  Is  the  appeal  of 
private  vehicle  over  the  public. 

Which  leads  to  lesson  three:  the  automobile 
succeeded  like  nothing  else  In  history  be- 
cause u  saUfificd  some  of  the  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  the  Individual.  All  in  one  package  It 
gave  Us  owner  travel  plu:i  privacy,  comfort, 
.<:peed.  economy,  dependability.  Independ- 
ence, door-to-door  service,  readiness  on  de- 
mand, smgle-vehicle  travel,  relief  from 
baggage  problems,  exhilaration,  prestige, 
status!  In  short,  what  was  once  reserved  for 
the  aristocracy.  Detroit  now  put  within  the 
reach  of  all.  In  the  automobile  every  family 
found  a  slave  more  powerful  and  obedient 
than  the  Caesars  ever  dreamed  of,  and  be- 
hind its  wheel  every  man  became  a  lord  and 
every   won\an  a  lady. 

The  nest  step  then  In  human  transporta- 
tion should  be  a  logical  application  of  these 
lessons  and  extension  of  these  trends  clearly 
observable   as   we   look   back  over   the   first 
great   century   ot   transportation.    1880-1960. 
First  we  see  that,  given  the  meant  to  travel 
farther  and  faster,  people  somehow  find  the 
urge,  and  the  need,  and  the  money  to  do  so. 
Second,    with    increased    range    and    speed 
people  find  themsclvM  with  acces!^  to  Jobs  nnd 
markets  hitherto  unthought  of.  and  Jobs  and 
markets  likewise  find  new  custcmers.  Third, 
with    faster    means   f-f   daily    travel,    people 
moved  away  Irom  the  shadow  of  the  faotory 
and  office,  and  suburban  living  began  to  grow 
along    the    lines    of    public    transportation 
Fourth,  with  the  coming  of  a  personal,  door- 
to-door  vehicle  (the  autol  there  was  a  dra- 
matic shift  from  pubUc  to  private  vehicles. 
even  at  greater  money  cost  to  the  user.  Fifth, 
with  a  private  vehicle  and  dlmtnlahlng  work- 
ing hours,  the  homesJte  can  be  still  farther 
from  work  and  any  direction,  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  "commuter  lines";  thus  grew 
"exurbia"  as  we  see  it  today.  Sixth,  as  the 
private  vehicle  impelled  the  homesltes  and 
the  taxpayers  to  the  suburbs,  the  tax  burden 
upon  tnner-city  buatneea  increa&ed.  and  In- 
creased again  with  the  need  to  provide  em- 
ployee parking  space  Thus  the  pressure  grew 
for  industry  and  business  itself  to  move  to 
the   suburtM.    a    migration    everywhere   evi- 
dent. Seventh,  with  buslnees.  indufitry  and 
homes  migrating  to  the  suburbs  all  t>ecau6e 
of  the  private  vehicle,  the  reUil  stores  t>egin 
to  follow,  congregating  in  wide  areas  (shop- 
ping   centers)    near    the    principal    arteries 
(freeways!    being  built   to  serve   this   same 
vehicle.   Eighth,   ad   all  intercity   travel   by- 
passes the  imicrcitles,  and  most  local  travel 
finds  little  occasion  to  go  "downtown."  the 
central  buslnees  district    (CBD)    grows  less 
important.  Ninth,   vnth   the   coming  of   an 
ultra-fast    means    of    long-distance    travel. 
I  e.  airlines,  subeldtzed  to  compete  with  the 
private  vehicle  and  the  railroad,  iu  termi- 
nals soon  become  the  principal  trflASporta- 
tlon  investment  and  point  of  travel  Inter- 
change in  any  city,  yet  far  removed  from  the 
CBD.  Ptnally.  as  Is  Inevitable,  all  travel  ac- 
commodations (hotels,  restaurants,  etc  )  be- 
come located  and  designed  to  serve  the  pri- 
vate vehicle  and  the  air  traveler,  with  less- 
and-lesa  regard  where  ■downtown"  is. 


a  BUBtnuarr  MATioif 


Tbe  picture  today  la  of  a  nation  living 
mostly  in  suburtie,  towns  and  open  land 
neart>y.  wl^  better  than  one  automobile 
per  family:  an  excellent  network  of  high- 
ways on  which  the  traveler  can  average  M 
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mph  door-to-door;  an  excellent  airline  net- 
work by  which  door-to-door  travel  can  aver- 
age 100  mph  in  the  east,  up  to  400  mph  In 
trans- continental  travel;  and  with  the  auto- 
mobile providing  96  percent  of  all  local  trav- 
el, and  even  86  percent  of  all  travel  over 
1.000  miles,  despite  the  fact  that  It  must  be 
humanly  guided  every  eecond.  In  all  weather. 
in  all  conditions  of  repair. 

Upon  such  a  picture  let  ua  superimpose, 
as  by  a  magic  wand,  a  compIc(e/y  automatic 
third  system:  a  network  of  electric -powered 
guldeways    linking    every    significant    city, 
traversed  by  private  vehicles  available  at  any 
time,   like   the   auto,  and    traveling   at   200 
mph  to  match  airline  service,  and  superior 
to  both  in  that  every  vehicle  Is  guided  auto- 
matically from  origin  to  chosen  destination 
by  the  shortest  route.  And  let  us  suppose  at 
ex'cry  terminal  there  was  available  for  every 
traveler   a  rental  •utility"  auto,  electric   or 
hybrid-electric,  capable  of  serving  his  local 
needs  between  home  and  the  nearest  termi- 
nal, or  Ijetween  terminal  and  final  destina- 
tion; or  -suppose    even  that  on  reaching  the 
exit  terminal  the  traveler  merely  disengaged 
his  velucle  body   from  an  overhead   high- 
speed electric- powered  "carriage."  and  with 
the  same  lever  reatwched  his  vehicle  to  a 
conventional    auto    undercarriage    lor    the 
remainder  ol  the  journey  by  road.  And  final- 
ly, let  us  suppose  that  such  a  system  could 
be  constructed  and   operated   for  consider- 
ably less  per  passenger -mile  than  any  system 
today   What  would  be  the  effect  upon  Uving. 
working  and  travel  patterns  in  our  society? 
First   of  all,   people   would  soon  come  to 
look  upon  every  village,  woodland  dell,  moun- 
tain-iide  or  ocean  shore  wltMn  200  miles  of 
the   workplace  as  a  potential  homesite  not 
more  than  ai  hour  or  so  from  office  or  shop. 
Not  more  than  40.000  miles  of  national  net- 
work of  this  new  kind  of  high  speed  guide- 
way    would   put    90   percent    of   the   nation 
within    an    hour    of    some    metropolis.    The 
whole    land    would    become    a    residential 
■suburb,'     and     dense-packed     ticky-iacky 
housing  would  no  longer  make  sense.  Second. 
the  hour  or  so  spent  going  to  work,  or  school, 
or  whatever,  would  be  p.-oducruc  time  tor 
reading  or  resting,  being  freed  from  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  so  that  dally  Journeys  even  greater 
than  200  mUes  would  become  acceptable  both 
for  pleasure  and  business.  Third,  the  system 
would  not  only  ser\'e  but  also  be  sened  by 
the  growing  trend  to  a  society  of  random 
working  hours,  a  society  of  automation  In 
production,  dlstrlbuUon  and  even  retailing, 
with  human  talents  spent  in  design,  service, 
consulting  and  education,  besides  leisure  and 
recreation,  so  that  Journeys  of  all  kinds,  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  directions  will  gradually 
replace   the  senseless   rush-hours   ol   today. 
Finally,  the  City  Center  revitalized  by  bo- 
coming  itself  a  terminal  on  a  high-speed  na- 
tional network  would  emerge  as  a  true  com- 
mimity  cultural  center  Instead  of  just  a  place 
where  bankers,  lawyers  and  conventioneers 
gather. 

TlIE    "FaEI-aAU,"    CONCSPT 

The  concept  that  can  bring  to  pasa  euch 
Change  Is  called  the  Free-Rail  System,  and 
the  heart  of  the  concept  is  the  guldeway;  a 
double  'trackway"  consisting  of  a  hollow 
tube  about  3  ft.  by  S  ft.  slotted  at  tbe  bottom 
and  suspended  40  ft.  above  the  countryside 
by  light  catenary  cablea  between  clean  simple 
towers  about  600  It.  apart.  Such  a  guidevray 
would  bo  inconspiciious.  esthetic,  free  from 
problems  of  land  obstructions,  gradea  and 
curves,  paid  as  ecouonUc  to  build  aa  a  mod- 
em transmission  line.  Inside  each  trackicay 
run  the  wheels  and  motors  of  each  vehicle, 
their  sound  being  muffled,  and  their  power 
source  a  weather-protected  electric  cable. 
Suspended  from  its  'overcarriage''  Inside  the 
trackway  by  streamlined  struu  passing 
through  the  bottom  slot,  the  Free-Rail  «• 
hicte    would    be    an    ultralight    perfectly 
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streamUned  shape  accommodating  passen- 
gers with  the  comforu  of  the  airliner,  the 
privacy  of  the  automobile,  and  with  scenery 
and  door-to-door  speed  aurpaasing  both. 

THBEE   6TSTEMS    FORESEEN 

Thjce  kinds  of  Free-RaU  vehicle  ace  fore- 
seen. The  'Aerocabln"  accommodating  six  or 
eight  adults  with  baggage,  vacation  gear,  etc., 
for  long  distance  travel,  such  as  on  8-hr  vaca- 
tion or  convention  trip  from  Richmond  to 
Denver,  or  the  4'^  hr.  trip  to  Miami.  Such  a 
vehicle  would  be  large  enough  for  inside 
movement  and  might  include  airline-type 
food  storage  and  loUet  faculties,  even  though 
stops  enroute  would  be  quite  feasible  The 
"Aerocar"  would  be  a  compact  four-  or  six- 
passenger  vehicle  primarily  for  dally  com- 
muting or  the  short  business  trip  The 
■Amphicar  ■  might  be  of  either  type,  but  de- 
signed for  simple  transfer  from  highway 
undercarriage  to  Free-Rail  overcarrlage  as 
mentioned  above. 

In  every  case,  the  essence  of  Free-Rail 
travel  would  be  constant  speed  following  an 
almost  bee-line  across  hill  and  vale,  river  and 
forest,  and  automatically  guided  from  origin 
to  chosen  destination,  the  vehicle  control 
system  making  the  correct  choice  at  every 
switch  and  Junction,  and  always  maintain- 
ing a  sale  headway  behind  the  car  ahead. 
For  local  travel  In  large  metropolitan  areas. 
a  similar  system  would  serve  but  with  a  much 
lighter  guldeway.  a  network  following  the 
principal  arteries  to  connect  all  centers  or 
large  employment  and  public  gathering, 
schools,  shopping  centers,  etc..  and  with  two- 
or  four-passenger  plastic  vehicles  available 
for  each  traveler  or  group  at  any  time  round- 
the-clock.  As  before,  all  guidance  would  be 
fully  automatic,  in  all  weather  comfort,  high 
above  the  traffic,  but  at  a  more  moderate 
.speed  of  say  «0  mph.  Such  a  metropolitan 
travel  system  could  be  erected  at  such  mod- 
erate cost,  and  operated  with  so  little  man- 
power to  serve  so  many,  that  It  might  well 
come  to  be  considered  In  the  same  light  as 
sidewalks,  street  lights,  escalators  and  ele- 
vators.—that  Is,  provided  free  of  charge  as 
part  of  an  up-to-date  city's  standard  services. 

THk   NkTT   LOOICAI.    STTP 

Both  Pree-Rall  systems,  the  larger  one  for 
Intercity  automatic  travel  at  200  mph,  and 
the  smaller  one  for  metropolitan  automatic 
travel  at  60  mph.  represent  the  next  logical 
step  In  the  100-year  trend  toward  private, 
all-weather,  round-the-clock,  door-to-door 
travel  epitomized  by  the  dramoUc  rise  of  the 
automobile.  The  family  cor  will  stay;  the 
airlines  will  continue  to  i>e  best  for  long- 
distance nonstop  travel  where  timcsavlng  is 
important:  and  the  railroad  might  even  con- 
tinue for  high-density  local  travel  between 
cltle«.  But  the  Free-Rail  system  wUl  be  ex- 
clusive In  offering  fully  automatic  travel,  and 
will  exceed  all  others  in  economy  and  door- 
to-door  speed  under  1.000  miles.  It  should 
easily  recapture  a  significant  portion  of  the 
city  and  intercity  travel  In  which  the  auto 
now  has  over  90  percent,  and  In  doing  go 
It  ahould  relieve  our  crowded  street*  and 
highways,  help  to  clear  our  smog-laden  air. 
and  open  up  the  entire  countryside.  200  miles 
out  from  every  city,  as  a  potential  place  to 
root  a  home  and  raise  a  family. 

Lake  George  would  now  be  a  suburb  of 
New  York;  Vermont  and  Maine  within  dally 
reach  of  Boston:  Roanoke  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  Just  an  hour  or  so 
from  Washington  and  Richmond.  And  every 
minute  of  such  travel,  whether  dally  or 
weekly,  would  be  delightful,  anxiety-free  and 
usrfitl.  And  the  coat  would  stUl  be  within 
the  budget  of  the  average  American  by  virtue 
of  a  guldeway  that  consumes  no  land,  vehl- 
clea  that  need  no  driver,  and  qtilet  electric 
power.  Truly,  there  is  no  better  way  to  con- 
serve the  nation's  resouroea  of  people,  land 
and  fuel. 
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HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

or   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber In  this  body  would  be  Justifiably  an- 
gered if  television,  radio,  and  motion 
pictures  always  depicted  all  Congress- 
men as  overweight,  cigarsmoklng.  aloof, 
underhanded,  backroom  politicians.  For- 
tunately, the  motion  picture  and  media 
Industries  realize  that  if  such  a  stereo- 
type consistently  appeared  in  their  pro- 
ductions there  would  be  serious  reper- 
cussions. 

However,  similar  kinds  of  slurring  and 
discriminatory  portrayals  occur  daily  on 
the  movie  and  television  screens  and 
radio  airwaves  ot  our  country.  There  has 
been  very  little  concern  over  this  kind  of 
activity  by  legislators  until  now.  because 
it  always  involves  the  so-called  minority 
groups  of  America  who,  until  recently, 
were  believed  not  to  have  the  abihty  to 
organize  and  wield  enough  group  power 
to  influence  our  country's  politics. 

While  I  hesitate  to  classify  as  a  mi- 
nority group  any  bodj-  of  people  that  Jms 
in  its  22  million  citizens.  I  do  Include  in 
this  categorization  the  Italo-Americans, 
along  with  the  Jews,  the  Blacks,  the 
Irish-Americans,  the  Polish-Americans, 
the  Greco-Americans,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
and  the  many  other  nationaUties  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  mixed 
culture  of  our  Nation. 

Several  resolutions,  one  of  which  I 
have  sponsored.  ar«  aimed  at  correcting 
this  serious  problem.  They  will  not  do 
the  complete  Job,  I  am  sure,  but  they  will 
help  shape  the  final  form  of  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  hope  will 
accomplish  several  things. 

First,  it  would  put  this  bodj*  on  record 
as  being  strongly  against  the  further 
practice  of  demeaning,  degrading,  and 
destructive  ethnic  slurring  in  the  broad- 
cast and  film  industries. 

It  would  encourage  responsible  motion 
picture  and  broadcast  industry  execu- 
tives to  establish  and  enforce  their  own 
standards  to  prevent  this  harmful  prac- 
tice. 

And,  It  would  also  put  the  Industries 
on  notice  that  if  adequate  self-regulating 
procediu-es  and  policies  are  not  estab- 
lished and  foUowed.  Congress  wiU  quick- 
ly respond  by  enacting  appropriate  con- 
trols of  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  advocate  Gov- 
ernment controls  whenever  and  where- 
ever  problems  exist.  I  am  confident  the 
film  and  broadcast  media  will  hve  up  to 
our  expectations. 

However,  if  such  Government  action 
should  become  necessary  because  of  a 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  indus- 
tries. I  will  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  the 
House  Chamber  to  propose  such  controls. 

tKrLtrxNcx  ON  DAn,T  UVtNO 

To  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  applies 
to  mj'  colleagues,  this  measure  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  It  Is  important  be- 
cause most  Americans  are  unaware  of 
the  extent  such  harmful,  direct  and  in- 
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sidlous  stereotyping  and  defamation  are 
practiced  in  our  country.  Most  people 
are  also  unaware  of  the  Influence  this 
sort  of  activity  has  on  the  daily  lives  of 
those  ethnic  groups  that  are  victimized 
by  the  practice. 

I  personally  have  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  for  many  years.  My  con- 
cern and  my  efforts  to  eliminate  it  cer- 
tainly go  back  long  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  can  recall  several  specific  incidents 
in  which  my  intervention,  as  head  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Associations, 
a  group  of  over  80.000  civil  servants  in 
New  York,  resulted  in  changes  in  broad- 
casting format  and  policy. 

One  such  incident  involved  an  inter- 
nationally famous  television  show  which 
was  popular  many  years  ago,  called  "The 
Untouchables."  I  am  sure  you  recall  the 
show  and  remember  how  for  weeks  and 
weeks  on  end,  its  characterizations  of 
crimiiialB  was  such  that  it  became  hard  to 
believe  that  crime — all  crime — both  pest 
and  present — was  not  the  sole  province 
of  Americans  of  ItaUan  ejttraction. 

In  effect,  the  show's  message  was  not 
tliat  some  Italian-Americans  were  and 
are  in  criminal  activity,  but  rather  that 
all  criminal  activity  was  and  is  Italian 
American. 

My  personal  discussions  with  various 
media  people,  and  then  with  Desl  Amaz, 
the  producer  of  the  show — who  is  an 
ethnically  identifiable  show  business  per- 
sonality himself — resulted  in  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  scripts  and  the  casting  of 
characters  to  more  realistically  present 
the  picture  of  crime  and  criminals  In 
America. 

This,  of  course,  was  only  one  show.  It 
did  not  stop  all  defamatory  broadcast- 
ing. I  am  unhappy  to  say  that  it  con- 
tinues today  and.  If  we  do  not  take  a 
stand  somewhere,  it  will  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

PALSE    4K»    DEMCAjnWC    CKAEACTBU 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  times,  an 
actual  ethnic  characterization  becomes 
necessary  to  make  a  point  in  a  plot.  • 
story,  or  a  news  report.  Yet,  even  here, 
much  good  Judgment  must  prevail.  You 
can  imagine,  therefore,  how  deplorable — 
how  Immoral — how  despicable — ^it  ii 
when  a  characterization  is  absolutely 
false  and  demeaning.  Yet.  it  is  done  and 
done  often,  and  we  must  ask  why. 

One  of  the  reasons  may  be  because 
there  exists  certain  Individual  brocKl- 
casters  who.  either  through  habit  or  per- 
sonal immorality,  see  fit  to  swmg  a  ri- 
cious  ethnic  verbal  sword.  And  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  to  satisfy  personal 
grudges,  psychopathic  urges,  or  Just  to 
create  gross  sensationaUsm.  Moreover, 
they  play  the  ethnic  line  because  they 
know  all  too  well  that  a  good  part  of 
their  audience  has  been  conditioned,  over 
the  years,  to  accept  ethnic  innuendoes, 
fake  associations,  and  outright  lies. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  stepped  up  its  policing  of 
the  broadcast  industry.  Several  stations 
have  been  subjected  to  Intensive  scrutiny 
before  broadcast  licenses  were  renewed. 
Some  are  now  imdergolng  hearings.  Per- 
haps In  a  few  cases  the  review  has  been 
too  harsh,  and  has  been  complicated  by 
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factors  other  than  the  question  of  service 
to  the  public  Interest. 

While  1  am  convinced  that  our  broad- 
cast Industry  is  as  much  Interested  as  we 
are  in  estabUshmg  and  maintaining  high 
practices  may  be  necessary  nonetheless. 
The  maiorily  of  the  broadcasters  will 
be  responsive,  I  am  sure.  However,  there 
will  always  be  a  few  station  managers  or 
Individual  newscasters  whose  motives 
and  morals  must  be  kept  in  question. 
Whether  they  interpret  tlie  right  to  ex- 
ercise freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  a  right  to  lie.  to  distort, 
and  to  attack  ethnic  groups  or  their 
representatives,  is  a  serious  question  that 
needs  an  early  and  forthright  answer. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  Industries 
as  a  whole  can  face  this  issue.  However, 
each  member  of  each  industry  must  face 
the  issue.  If  not.  Congress  will  take 
measures  to  guarantee  that  he  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  one  addi- 
tional point.  This  House  recently  passed 
legislation  that.  If  enacted,  would  allow 
teleiision  broadcasting  of  certain  legis- 
lative actirtty— specifically  legislative 
committee  hearings.  I  hope  we  are  not 
setting  one-sided  standards  «hen  we  call 
on  the  broadcast  Industry  and  the  movie 
Industry  to  upgrade  their  treatment  of 
ethnic  groups. 

coNcit£5s  COULD  SB  AN  owmmm 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  we  in  Con- 
gress may  engage  In  the  very  same  prac- 
tices we  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  by 
our  resolution.  I  think  this  could  easily 
happen  in  the  future  because  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  TV 
spectacular  put  on  several  years  ago., 
which,  despite  its  broader  scope  came  to 
be  known  as  "The  Valachl  Hearings," 
was  not  Congress'  Snest  hour  m  the  eyes 
of  the  millions  of  decent  and  law-abiding 
Italo-Americans  of  our  Nation. 

This  was  a  highly  dramatic  show.  The 
effect  it  had  on  its  nationwide  audience 
was  horrendous.  To  say  that  it  came 
close  to  tiypnotizing  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  Into  believing  that  crime 
was  Italian  Is  not  an  understatement. 

For  days,  one  witness — taOormade 
for  the  show — spewed  forth  one  Italian 
name  after  another,  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  on  and  mesmerize  the  Nation  into 
believing  tliat  crime  in  America  was.  In- 
deed. Italian  and  nothing  else.  Because 
of  that  show,  too  many  people  of  our 
country,  most  of  whom  were  totroduced 
to  television,  to  crime,  and  to  Italians  for 
the  flrst  time  by  the  imponderable  Mr. 
Joseph  Valachl,  the  underworld  of  crime 
became  a  world  made  up  exclusively  of 
Italo-Americans. 

The  sad  part  of  this  tale  is  that  Con- 
gress was  a  direct  party  to  the  act.  One 
wonders  If  closed  hearings,  with  a  Ju- 
dicious examination  and  evaluation  of 
all  the  evidence  given,  and  then  a  public 
statement  by  responsible  legislators 
would  not  have  better  served  the  cause 
of  law  enforcement  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  22  milhon  decent  Italo-Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  managers 
and  producers  of  movies,  radio  and  tele- 
vision shows,  we  in  Congress  must  be 
equally  vigilant  within  our  own  halls, 
against  the  promotion  of  bate,  defama- 
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tlon,  and  ridicule  of  whole  groups  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  standards  we  set  for  the  indus- 
tries, we  must  apply  to  ourselves.  And, 
the  treatment  we  expect  for  the  ethnic 
groups  we  personally  identify  with,  we 
must  all  expect  for  our  neighbors  and 
for  all  our  fellow  men. 

KESOLUnON     IE     riBST     STXT 

Finally,  let  me  say  this.  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  the  resolution  this 
committee  reports  out  will  immediately 
wipe  out  ethnic  stereotyping  and  ethnic 
discrimination  forever.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  the  motion  picture  and  the 
broadcasting  industries,  along  with  all 
sponsors  of  such  programs,  take  steps  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  demeaning  por- 
trayals of  good,  honest  peoples  of  our 
country,  we  can  at  least  stop  the  spread 
of  this  practice — which  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  eventual  elimination  of  it 
altogether. 

Ouring  the  1960's,  Congress  passed 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation.  Legisla- 
tion for  civil  rights,  aimed  principally  at 
raising  the  dignity  of  the  beleaguered 
blacks  of  America.  These  measures  were 
commendable  and  must  be  reinforced 
and  expanded. 

Only  recently  we  sought  to  eliminate 
discrimination  based  on  sex.  I  commend 
this  House  for  that.  I  think  now  we  can 
do  no  less  for  those  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  are  victims  of  ethnic 
biases  and  prejudices. 

Although  my  statement  may  seem  pri- 
marily to  deal  with  the  problems  affect- 
ing Italo-.Americans.  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned with  every  other  ethnic  group  and 
have  combated  with  the  same  vigor  any 
instance — any  occasion — where  such 
groups  were  portrayed  in  a  poor  or  de- 
meaning fashion. 

The  issue  we  are  concerned  with  today 
Is  Important  to  all  Americans.  Our  basic 
sense  of  fairplay  cries  out  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
that  will  lead  the  way  to  the  eventual 
eradication  of  the  practice  everywhere  in 
our  Nation. 
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cation — and  ranking  member  of  tbe 
American  delegation — pointed  out  to  the 
international  assemblage  the  new  pro- 
grams which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
which  are  being  undertaken  in  the 
States  and  in  the  communities.  I>r.  Mar- 
tin indicated  that  imtil  recently  many  of 
the  deaf  young  people  were  unable  to 
attend  posU'^econdary  schools  since  no 
opproprlate  educational  placement  was 
possible.  Today  about  four  times  as  many 
deaf  yoimg  people  in  the  postsecondary 
age  group  continue  their  education  as 
was  the  case  10  years  ago.  Emerging 
vocational  training  programs  in  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  for 
example,  are  opening  new  horizons  for 
such  young  people. 

Others  from  the  Departmnt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  led  dis- 
cussions and  presented  papers  at  the 
Congress  included  Malcolm  Norwood, 
Assistant  Chief,  Media  Services  and  Cap- 
tioned Films  Branch:  Mrs.  Patria 
Porsythe.  Secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf: 
Dr.  Phillip  Schmitt,  Coordinator  of 
Teacher  Training  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped:  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Delgado.  Chief.  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Plliiis  Branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped:  and 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Withdraw.  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Educational  Services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

The  Swedish  Government,  as  the  host 
nation,  made  available  to  the  delegates 
valuable  information  with  respect  to 
procedures  and  techniques  employed  in 
that  nation  for  education  of  the  deaf, 
contributing  much  to  making  the  Inter- 
national Congress  a  constructive  meet- 
ing of  the  world  community  concerned 
with  educating  the  deaf  for  fruitful  lives. 
It  was  a  productive  conclave. 


FUTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  imr  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  over  1,300 
educators  of  deaf  children  and  others 
interested  and  knowledgeable  in  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  from  70  countries  met 
In  Stockholm.  Sweden,  on  August  17-21. 
1970.  for  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
gress on  Education  of  the  Deaf.  The  dele- 
gates, including  more  than  100  from  the 
United  States,  and  among  them  Jack 
Forsyth  and  Roy  H.  Millenson  from  the 
majority  and  minority  staff,  respectively, 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  exchanged  ideas  and  dis- 
cussed techniques  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Associate  Com- 
missioner, Bureau  of  Education,  for  the 
Handicapped,  of  the  VS.  Office  of  Edu- 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   RKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gim 
lobby  never  rests  in  its  fight  against 
reasonable  regulation  of  firearms.  Un- 
forttmately,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  favor  such  laws,  and  who 
were  moved  to  press  Congress  for  action 
after  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  have  now 
once  again  fallen  silent. 

Yet  the  need  remains,  as  stark  as  ever. 

The  following  item  from  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  serves  as  an 
eloquent  reminder  of  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  act  responsibly  In  this 
Important  fleld : 

Slain  nbwsbot  Pushed  Ottn  Control 

Wiuiam  Pslmu,  IB,  of  Bprlngfleld  Is  In 
Palrfax  County  Jail  today  on  a  iiomldde 
ctuirge  In  connection  wltii  tbe  deatli  of  a 
l4-year-ol(l  newsboy,  Todd  McKinney,  who 
wu  abot-gunned  whUe  delivering  the 
morning  paper. 
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Mr.  Palmu.  of  6000  Elngaton-«t.  Is  being 
held  on  »3S.000  bond,  and  a  prellmluur 
bearing  I5  scheduled  lor  Mo.  2. 

Fairfax  police  gave  tbls  account  of  the 
Incident : 

Mr.  Palmas  said  he  was  awakened  by  nolsee 
shortly  before  dawn.  He  looked  out  his  second 
floor  bedroom  window,  and  ttaoxight  he  saw 
someone  tampering  with  his  car. 

He  loaded  his  16-gauge  shot^n.  unlatched 
the  window  screen,  and  llred  one  blast  The 
youth  then  woke  up  his  stepfather  and  told 
him  that  he  had  shot  at  a  prowler.  His  step- 
father then  called  police. 

When  police  arrived,  they  searched  the 
area  and  found  the  body  of  Todd  McKinney 
In  a  driveway  In  the  next  block,  with  gunshot 
wounds  tn  his  head  and  back.  Police  said  bis 
bicycle  was  parked  30  feet  aw»y  from  where 
the  body  was  found. 

Todd  lived  at  4706  Dobson  DrlT«,  In  tbe 
same  Springfield  subdivision  where  he  had 
delivered  newspapers  for  three  years.  He  was 
chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Poe  In- 
termediate school  paper,  was  captain  of  the 
intramural  football  team,  student  body  presi- 
dent when  he  was  in  sirth  grade  and  bad 
won  a  number  of  basketball  trophies. 

"Just  a  few  days  ago,"  said  Raymond  D. 
McKinney.  the  boy's  father,  "be  said  be 
wanted  to  contribute  last  month's  money  to 
Joe  Tydlng's  campaign,  because  'Joe  Tydlngs 
was  doing  bis  best  for  giin  control.' ' 

■He  was  very  Interested  in  life  and  con- 
tributed to  the  church  we  belong  to  ...  he 
always  contributed  money  to  many  human 
causes."  Including  the  Salvation  Army  and 
an  Annandale  community -church  group 
working  with  day  care  centers. 
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A  major  reason  why  tbe  act  has  been 
resurrected  is  that  It  stipulates  that  anyone 
who  reports  a  violation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  collect  one-half  of  any  fines 
that  axe  levied.  This  lure  has  brought  charges 
In  Alabama  by  the  Baas  Anglers  Sportsman 
Society  against  ai4  corporations  and  munlcl- 
paimee.  In  Massachusetts.  151  polluters 
have  been  charged  by  Rep.  Michael  Harring- 
ton. Reuss  has  named  270  alleged  polluters 
in  Wisconsin  and  sued  four  firms.  Both  Beuas 
and  Rep.  Edward  Koch  of  New  York  have 
offered  mall  order  kits  to  citizens  who  want 
to  know  what  to  do. 

As  we  have  poUated  out  before,  baiting 
polluUon  U  not  an  instant  matter  and  tbe 
problems  o(  Industry  must  be  weighed 
against  the  dangers  to  society.  But  tbe  gov- 
ernment foot  dragging  over  the  years  since 
tbe  1899  act  was  pa»ed  Is  one  reason  we  are 
In  such  dire  stralu  today. 


AN  OVERIiODKED  POLLUTION  LAW 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

op   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  "re- 
discovery" of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  by 
CongressmEin  Hewby  Reuss.  this  long- 
neglected  legislation  has  been  performing 
a  valuable  service  by  focusing  attention 
on  the  vital  fight  against  pollution. 

The  Green  Bay,  Wis..  Press-Gazette 
recently  took  note  of  the  1899  law  in  an 
editorial  I  conimend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

An  OvExixwKiz)  PoixunoN  Law 

A  conservation  and  natural  resources  sub- 
committee m  the  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  Milwaukee  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  has 
discovered  an    1899   federal   statute   that  is 
^  now  being  used  in  the  flght  against  pollution. 

The  act  prohlbiu  the  discharge  of  any 
refuse  except  liquid  sewage  Into  navigable 
waters  without  a  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Since  1899,  only  41B  per- 
mits have  been  Issued.  It  appears  that  only 
368  remain  in  effect— but  It  is  obvious  that 
the  dumping  baa  been  going  on  quite 
Illegally  ever  since. 

All  that  law  and  order  promoted  by  tbe 
Justice  Department  somehow  basn't  become 
Involved  with  upholding  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1S99.  In  fact,  an  assistant  attorney  general 
sold  "It  would  not  be  In  the  general  Interest 
of  tbe  government"  to  prosecute  polluters 
who  are  making  genuine  efforts  to  stop  the 
polluting,  which  msy  be  practical.  But  where 
has  tbe  department  been  all  these  years?  It 
has  Anally  sought  court  injunctions  against 
ten  "consistent"  merciu^  polluters  but  only 
after  the  considerable  publicity,  the  fears 
of  eating  contaminated  fish  and  tbe  damage 
done  to  tbe  tourist  Industry  In  Wisconsin 
as  well  as  other  states. 


THE  SCHOOL  RULZNG  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THli  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE8 
Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  and  informative  editorial  on 
the  question  of  school  desegregation  na- 
tionwide was  published  in  the  State 
newspaper,  Columbia,  B.C.,  on  October 
3, 1970. 

The  writer  takes  note  of  a  Federal 
hearing  examiner's  ruling  regarding  an 
all-black  school  in  Detroit.  Mich.  Tbe 
failure  of  the  hearing  examiner  to  meet 
the  issue  fully  is  noted  by  the  writer. 

Once  again  we  have  witnessed,  as  in 
tliis  ruling,  the  promotion  of  the  idea 
that  the  "making  of  new  law"  is  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  courts.  The  courts  have  re- 
peatedly flaunted  the  clearly  expressed 
will  of  Congress,  particularly  in  school 
cases,  and  issued  decisions  which  call  for 
racial  balancing  by  busing  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  educational  system 
of  the  South  is  being  destroyed  by  court 
decisions  wlilch  bus  children  around  as  if 
they  were  so  many  checkers  on  a  check- 
erboanl.  If  such  were  being  done  nation- 
wide, this  country  would  come  apart  at 
the  seams.  The  civil  rights  of  children  in 
the  South,  black  and  white,  are  being 
trampled.  Pupils  and  parents  are  dis- 
traught over  this  pellmell  patchwork  of 
busing  which  has  been  forced  on  South- 
em  schools  alone. 

The  challenge  of  providing  a  good  edu- 
cation has  given  way  to  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  order.  The  most  precious 
possession  of  black  and  white  parents  in 
the  South,  their  children,  are  being 
shifted  about  to  satisfy  the  schemes  of 
social  scientists  in  Washington,  who  in 
many  cases  have  their  own  children  at- 
tend neighborliood  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
KoBTBZMN  School  RtjLiNO  Snu.  Evades  Th« 

ZSSCK 

A  Federal  bHtrlng  euuniner  In  Wuliliigton 
this  wMk  ruled  tbat  an  all-ldaek  loliool  In 
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the  Detrcdt  suburb  of  Femdale  bad  engaged 
tn  Illegal  racial  segregation. 

This  was  the  first  such  ruling  outside  the 
South,  which  says  something  about  the  gov- 
ernment's professed  desire  to  root  out  aegre- 
gatlon  wherever  it  exist*.  It  had  existed  In 
Femdale  since  1926,  the  year  Grant  School 
was  built. 

Aside  from  this  case  and  another  challenge 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  been  con- 
tent to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  so  long  as  tbey 
He  somewhere  outside  the  old  Confederacy. 
The  engines  of  public  outrage — tbe  televi- 
sion networks,  tbe  "news"  magazines,  the 
powerful  dallies  of  the  Eastern  establish- 
ment— have  been  equally  tolerant- 

Tbua  It  bai  been  possible  always  to  muster 
a  majority  tn  behalf  of  the  most  stringent 
"dwU  rtghta"  laws.  Thus  also  have  tbe  couzta 
felt  free  to  stretch  those  laws  so  as  to  re- 
quire busing,  racial  balance,  and  other  ex- 
tra-legal ginunlcks.  And  lest  non-Southern 
schools  be  affected  adversely,  tbe  cour^ 
roped  ofl  tbe  South  from  the  rest  of  tbe 
country  by  meajis  of  dlsbonest  de  j'ure-de- 
facto  distinctions  tbat  exist  chiefly  in  tbe 
fertile  minds  of  lawyers  and  Judges. 

The  Pemdale  ruling  might  have  demolish- 
ed that  legal  mumbo-Jumbo  by  declaring 
Grant  School  ineligible  for  federal  funds  re- 
gardless of  whether  segregation  resulted  as  a 
matter  of  law  or  from  the  physical  setting. 
The  bearing  ofBcer  slde-Btepped  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  saying  that  ibe  school  had 
been  built  for  tbe  intended  purpoae  of  seg- 
regating Mack  pupils  and  had  been  ccki- 
tlnued  for  that  purpose. 

As  for  tbe  link,  between  segregated  bousing 
and  segregated  schools,  he  said,  be  would 
"leave  the  problem  of  the  making  of  new 
law"  to  the  courts. 

Tbst.  of  course,  is  precisely  where  the  most 
glaring  inequities  arose  In  the  first  place.  It 
ts  the  federal  Judiciary  that  has  permltt*d 
non-Southern  schcwl  districts  to  use  the  de 
facto  dodge,  while  requiring  Southern 
schools  to  bus  children  for  the  p\irf)ose  of 
achieving  racial  balance.  Congress.  In  tbe 
1961  Civil  Rights  Act.  explicitly  prohibited 
this  requirement. 

"Nothing  herein,"  says  that  act.  "shall  «n- 
power  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  twlance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another  to  order  to  acbleve  sucb 
racial  balance." 

After  the  fashion  of  medieval  monks,  fed- 
eral Judges  have  debated  endlessly  the  num- 
ber of  black  and  white  angels  tbat  can  stand 
on  the  bead  of  a  pin.  They  have  concluded 
tbat  racial  balance  Is  required,  though  per- 
centages may  vary  arbitrarily,  and  tbat  bus- 
ing Is  a  legitimate  means  to  this  end.  In 
short,  they  have  done  deliberately  what  Con- 
gress said  they  might  not  do. 

There  Is  no  little  Irony  In  tbe  hearing  of- 
acers  wimngness  to  leave  to  the  courts  "tbe 
making  of  new  law,"  This  practice,  more  than 
anvtbing  else.  Is  responsible  for  the  system 
of  patchwork  JusUce  that  tocreaalngly  has 
disrupted  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
South.  Nor  ts  It  much  comfort  to  know  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  premised  to  solve  tbe 
d<  ^urc-de  facto  riddle  when  It  takes  up  the 
gavel  agam.  One  knows  from  experience  tbat 
the  court  wUl  simply  make  a  new  law,  ratber 
than  leaving  that  Job  to  Congeass  as  Is  re- 
quired by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  best  to  be  hoped  for  Is  tbat  the  Su- 
preme Oour*  wlU  fashion  a  new  law  tbat  ap- 
pUes  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  nation.  If 
that  happens,  areas  outside  the  South  will 
begin  to  feel  the  boat.  And  when  the  naOon 
comes  to  a  boU,  who  knows?  Cooslltutlonal 
government  may  even  be  restored. 
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SCHOOLS  SHOULD  TEACH  ETHICS 
AND  MORALITY  COURSES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  rioBXaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  Congresses  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  for  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  carry  on  programs  to  teach 
moral  and  ethical  principles. 

My  bill.  H.R.  12339,  to  carry  out  this 
program  is  pending  in  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  It  has  some 
35  eosponsors,  and  I  am  hopeful  It  can 
be  enacted  Into  law  in  the  near  future. 
A  pilot  program  In  this  area  was  enacted 
in  1964  as  a  section  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act.  and  it  has  resulted  in  sound 
accomplishments  to  stop  the  rising  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  rate. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  America  today 
for  broad  uistruction  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mtn'3  moral  and  ethical  values. 
Such  a  program,  the  content  and  nature 
of  instruction  prescribed  by  State  school 
agencies,  can  be  stimulated  through  Fed- 
eral grants.  The  teaching  of  morals  and 
ethics  Is  a  proper  f  imction  of  schools.  Just 
as  it  is  In  the  home  and  church. 

The  latest  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Uniform  Crime  Reports  stated 
that  32  percent  of  all  offenses  solved  in- 
volved persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
while  the  age  group  from  10  to  17  years 
of  age  is  only  16  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  the  United  Slates.  It  Is  ob- 
vious we  must  do  something  to  raise  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  In  America, 
especially  among  young  people. 

A  recent  letter  from  John  E.  IngeraoU. 
Director.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  to  me  makes  this  very 
clear.  Elector  Ingersoll  wrote: 

It  has  been  our  experience,  and  lnde«d 
this  experience  has  been  corroborated  by  re- 
search, that  In  families  and  communities 
where  strong  moral  and  spiritual  values  exist, 
little  abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
is  to  b«  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  In  support  of  my 
legislation  to  teach  ethics  eund  morals.  I 
Include  in  these  remarks  the  following 
resolution  approved  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  call- 
ing for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  public 
schools. 

RzsoLtmoN  V :  tsachinc  Aboot  Rtucion  in 

Tna  Prawc  Schools 

(As  approved  by  convention  delegates. 

June  3.  1970) 
Whereas.  The  National  Congress  at  ParenU 
and  Teschers  states  In  Its  principles  "We  be- 
lieve religion  Is  fundamental  in  our  Ameri- 
can tradition  as  a  ba<lc  factor  In  personal 
and  social  beh.nvlor  and  that  every  child  la 
enutled  to  the  opporturuty  to  develop  a  reli- 
gious faith",  and 

Whereas.  Thousands  of  homes  provide  nei- 
ther religions  experiences  for  the  young  for 
whom  they  are  responsible  nor  opportunity 
for  religious  experience  In  church,  and 

Whereas.  The  public  schools  share  with  the 
home  the  retponslblllty  to  pronrlde  each  child 
the  opportunity  to  ichieve  the  finest  possible 
preparation  for  living,  and 

Whereas.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
garding the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  use 
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of  prayer  in  the  public  schools  prohtblts  only 
religious  practice  in  tbe  schools,  but  permlta 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  religion  when 
presented  objectively  and  comparatively  as 
part  of  a  secular  program  of  education,  and. 
Whereas,  Misinterpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  deci^oa  txaa  caused  coofualon 
and  even  rebellion  in  many  commiinltlea 
and  schools,  and 

Whereas,  Many  educators  have  felt  It  ad- 
visable to  minimize  or  omit  religious  content 
in  the  school  currlcxilum  because  of  general 
misunderstsjidmg  of  the  purpose  of  such 
study;  therefore  be  It 

Resolvad.  That  the  National  PTA.  Its  state 
branches  and  local  units  develop  educational 
programs  designed  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  regard- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  use  of 
prayer  In  the  public  schools:  and 

Resolved.  That  the  National  PTA  help  Its 
state  branches  and  local  units  to  Implement 
such  a  program  by  supplying  them  informa- 
tion about  inve6tig»t«d  educations!  mate- 
rials and  legal  programs  on  teaching  ABOUT 
religion  being  used  presently  In  many  school 
systems :    and  be   It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  NaUonal  PTA.  its  state 
branches  and  Iocs!  units  initiate  conference 
and  cooperation  between  religious  and  se- 
cular groups  to  produce  intelligent  action  in 
ordtrr  that  every  child  may  experience  the 
highest  advantages  in  character  and  spirit- 
ual education. 
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ON  LOOKING  AT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  1970'S 


"WE'LL  HELP  YOU  MAKE  IT" 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  BOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  Oefober  13,  1970 

Mr.  BEES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  south- 
em  California's  major  food  processors. 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods.  Inc..  is  embarking 
upon  B  new  promotional  program  which 
can  do  much  to  help  the  average  family 
combat  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  program,  entitled  "Well  Help  Tfou 
Make  It."  offers  the  public  individual, 
computerized  monthly  menus  suggesting 
ways  a  family  can  provide  for  nutritional 
and  appetizing  meals  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Under  this  program,  a  family  will  fUl  In 
a  coupon — obtained  from  newspaper  and 
magazine  ads  or  from  the  local  super- 
market—specifying the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  food  purchases. 

By  sending  this  coupon  to  Hunt- 
Wesson's  Computerized  Meal  Center  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  family  will  receive  in 
return,  at  no  cost,  a  personalized  full 
month's  menu  based  on  current  prices, 
with  buying  tips  and  recipes. 

Hunt-Wesson  will  be  spending  more 
than  $2,500,000  in  this  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  it  is  already  spending 
on  its  low-cost  cookery  program  it  initi- 
ated last  year  to  help  educate  consimiiers 
to  the  advantages  of  more  modestly 
priced  and  nutritional  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  of  course,  no 
substitute  for  a  more  deterjnlned  effort 
by  the  administration  to  bring  down  the 
spirallng  cost  of  living. 

But  In  the  absence  of  such  action  by 
the  administration,  the  Himt-Wesson 
people  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
own  programs  to  help  the  American  peo- 
ple make  ends  meet. 


HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  the  dlstin- 
[fuished  Senator,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible>  on  "Small  Business 
Looks  at  the  1970s."  The  speech  was  de- 
livered at  the  first  national  convention 
for  the  550  field  directors  of  General 
Business  Senices.  Inc..  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  small 
business  counselors.  The  convention  was 
held  at  the  Marriott  Twin  Bridges  Motel 
from  June  29  to  July  1.  and  the  Senator 
addressed  the  group  on  June  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( Address  of  Senator  Alan  Biblk.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  before  Plrst  An- 
nual Convention  of  General  Btislness  Serv- 
ices, Inc..  Washington,  D.C  ,  June  29,  1970) 
Smai-l  Bosiwess  Looks  at  the  1970*s 
Mr.    Chairman,    small    businessmen    and 
businesswomen  and   friends  and   guests   of 
your  convention.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for 
me   to    accept   the    Invitation   of   President 
Browning   today   to  address  a  gathering  o( 
small   entrepreneurs   who   dally   help    other 
smaU  entrepreneurs  across  this  Nation.  This 
first  national  convention  of  General  Business 
Services  Corporation  Is  a  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  how  new  industries  can  grow  up  with- 
in the  free  enterprise  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. More  particularly.  It  reflects  Just  how  the 
franchise  field  mirrors  the  real  potential  of 
our  econonUc  system — Imagmation  and  in- 
novation. 

Some  months  ago  your  convention  ofBclals 
asked  me  what  my  topic  would  be  so  they 
could  use  It  in  advance  announcements  of 
your  convention.  I  bravely  said  the  general 
title  would  be  "Small  Business  Looks  at  the 
I970's'.  .  .  .  Whether  1  would  be  brave 
enough  again  today.  In  all  booeaty  to  pick 
that  topic  m  view  of  our  economic  Jitters 
these  days.  I  would  seriously  doubt.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  any  look  at  our  business  future  through 
today's  economic-clouded  glasses  tAkes  a  dar- 
ing crystal-gazer  no  matter  whether  it  Is  a 
financial  expert  or  novice  doing  the  pre- 
dicting. 

Today  we  have  prices  and  wages  movmg 
upwanls  feedmg  the  inflation  .'■plrBl.  At  the 
same  time  unemployment  Is  increasins  and 
the  rate  of  business  failures  is  on  the  up- 
swing, hlghtighted  this  past  week  by  the  na- 
tion's largest  railway  system  going  Into 
bankruptcy.  addlnR  more  contusion  to  a 
Jumplng-Jack  stock  market. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  noted  with 
mounting  concern  the  triple  squeeze  on  our 
small  businessmen  from  credit  poUclea  re- 
stricting money  in  the  private  sector,  tax 
changes  adverse  to  small  firms  and  a  cutback 
of  nearly  60  percent  in  the  last-resort  lend- 
ing programs  of  the  Small  Business  Admla- 
Lstratlon. 

Three  months  ago,  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  forecast  a  severe  eco- 
nomic downturn,  the  first  in  a  decade,  "as 
a  result  of  the  tight  money  policies  pursued 
throughout  1969."  WaU  Street  commenta- 
lOTi  m  April  and  May  were  saying:  "All  in- 
dicators point  to  severe  .  .  .  pressures  on 
proOtfl  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  .  .  . 
perhaps  more  than  30  percent  on  a  before- 
tax  basis.  . . ." 
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Net  corporate  working  caplUl.  from  De- 
cember 1968  to  April  1970.  rose  only  •2  bil- 
lion (or  less  than  l*;;, ) .  The  bulk  of  this  in- 
crease was  In  Inventories  fat  the  highest 
ratio  to  sales  in  9  years)  and  accounu  re- 
ceivable; while  cash  and  government  securi- 
ties both  declined  more  than  10  percent.  As 
a  result,  ne  are  seeing  liquidity  dlfflculties 
particularly  for  conununl cations,  finance, 
and  railroad  companies,  with  Penn  Central 
being  tUo  most  notable  victim. 

Across  tlie  spectrum  of  commerce,  the 
number  of  business  failures  Increased  20.5 
percent  In  the  past  year  with  the  annual 
failure  rate  In  a  comparable  rise  from  36.4 
firms  per   10.000  to  43.7  percent. 

Unemplo>ment.  according  to  Governor 
Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  may 
average  5.5  percent  for  the  next  sU  months. 

Prices  m  the  past  12  months  rose  at  their 
steepest  rate  in  20  years. 

Since  December  of  1968  the  Dow-Jones 
Industrial  Average  has  declined  roughly  300 
points,  or  about  30  percent  of  Its  value. 

Requests  to  the  President  to  supplement 
the  Administration's  financial  policies,  which 
have  been  described  under  a  heading  of 
"graduall&m,"  have  come  from  among  others, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties. 

Already  serious  doubts  have  been  expressed 
that  merely  making  a  monthly  Identifica- 
tion of  inflationary  wage  and  price  increases 
will  not  do  the  Job  that  is  needed  to  re- 
verse these  trends. 

In  continuing  the  process  of  gathering  in- 
formation, correctly  Interpreting  it.  and 
making  proper  decisions  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  about  our  economy,  we  need  to  bring 
to  bear  all  the  wledom  and  experience  this 
Nation  possesses. 

And  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  Z  assure 
you  I  am  not  here  to  paint  a  drab  economic 
picture  of  the  future  because  the  country's 
top  economic  prognostlcators  differ  widely 
and  deeply  In  their  predictions.  As  a  legis- 
lator and  someone  who  listens  to  what  the 
various  economists,  bankers  and  business 
leaders  predict,  Just  as  you  do.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  for  a  crying-towel  or  a  doom-and- 
gloom  recitation  at  this  time.  And  as  for  you 
directly,  one  big  reason  is  that  as  franchisees, 
you  are  participants  in  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  features  of  our  economy  today. 
What  about  franchising? 

According  to  estimates  of  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams*  Subcommittee  of  my  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  held  6  days  of 
franchise  bearings  earlier  this  year,  the 
number  of  franchise  holders  is  now  over  one- 
half  million.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration projects  an  Increase  of  650,000  units 
by  1976.  Our  Subcommittee  estimates  that 
the  franchislne  industry  now  generates 
about  090  billion  In  sales  annually,  almost 
one-third  of  the  country's  retail  total,  and 
nearly  one-tenth  of  our  entire  gross  na- 
tional product. 

And  why  Is  franchising  such  a  dynamic 
force  today.  It  offers  a  prospective  business- 
man with  limited  capital  and  experience  the 
opportunity  to  own  and  operate  a  business 
which  has  been  settled  Into  a  relatively  es- 
tablished format.  However,  a  major  ingre- 
dient Is  the  franchisee  himself  and  the  drive, 
discipline  and  wiUingnesa  to  work  long  hard 
hours  which  he  brings  to  his  endeavor.  I 
therefore  congratulate  you  for  your  part  in 
a  classic  American  success  story. 

There  is  an  almost  natural  law  that  big 
businesses  tend  to  deal  or  do  business  with 
other  big  businesses.  Ukewtae,  smaU  busi- 
nesses tend  to  trade  with  other  imall  busi- 
nesses. It  doeent  have  to  be  that  way,  but 
that  Is  what  the  facts  seem  to  prove  out.  Tou 
franchisees  who  serve  small  business  are  wit- 
ness to  the  operation  of  t^ls  law.  for  you  ar« 
small   buBlnesses  dealing  with  small  bual- 
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Tou  are  performing  a  creditable  and 
necessary  function,  because  you  work  every 
business  day  to  strengthen  the  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  snrnU  businesses. 

Many  students  of  business  stxe  have  a  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  the  advantages  of  big 
business  over  small  busmess,  but  that  Is  a 
mistake.  Those  who  are  close  to  tiie  mn&ll 
businesses  of  America  know  very  well  that 
they  are  truly  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  .  .  .  lU  true  well  aprlng,  if  you 
please. 

There,  flexibility,  quick  adaptation,  native 
unincorporated  intelligence,  personalized  re- 
lations with  employees,  other  businesses  and 
the  general  public,  and  atKne  all  the  vital  el- 
ement of  high  personal  risk-taking,  have  an 
opportunity  to  dominate  and  flourish. 

There  is  the  tough  frontier  for  new  rtak- 
taklng  entrepreneurs  to  enter,  the  new  land 
of  opportunity  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
choose  to  enter  each  year,  l^ere  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  responsibility  and  decision- 
making and  the  challenge  of  risk-taking, 
which  are  the  seedl>ed  for  our  best  managers 
in  tx>th  large  and  small  American  businesses. 
And  there  Is  the  retreat,  the  self-renewal  for 
which  thousands  of  managers,  scientists,  and 
engineers  abandon  big  business  each  year 
to  reflnd  themselves  in  the  small  busmesa 
crucible  of  renewed  enthusiasm,  challenge 
and  new  horizons. 

The  tremendous  service  which  you  are  per- 
forming for  these  small  businesses  In  your 
every  work  day  to  bring  them  some  of  the 
advantages  of  large-scale  btulnees  through 
your  speclallaed  services.  Tou  relieve  them 
of  tedious  routine  or  the  burden  of  opera- 
tions which  can  better  and  more  cheaply  be 
pwformed  by  &p>ecta]lsts  like  yourselves. 
Thereby,  you  leave  them  free  to  concentrate 
on  their  unique  capability  .  .  .  their  thing 
.  .  .  which  Is  their  business  acumen. 

The  American  people  have  wisely  been 
a«-are  of  the  vitality  with  which  ita  small 
businesses  strengthen  our  economic  life,  and 
have  wisely  embodied  their  appreciation  in 
the  great  organic  legislation,  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  of  1953.  On  the  legislative  side,  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  create  two  special 
Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  to  help 
monitor  the  well  being  of  small  business.  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  translated  into  reaUty 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  its 
relationship  with  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  the  general  public  as  well. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  tie  together  for  you 
the  points  I  have  sought  to  make  thus  far 
today  by  means  of  a  simple  comparison  .  .  . 
I  have  rarely  seen  It  expressed  this  way  but 
I  believe  it  sets  forth  the  absolute  wisdom 
of  the  American  people  In  their  belief  In 
small  business. 

At  the  very  heart  of  economic  strength 
must  be  found  a  vigorous  decision-making 
process  and  a  stringent  over-riding  rlak-tak- 
ing.  That  Is  the  nucleus  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  decision-making  Is  indis- 
pensable because  of  the  llghtnlng-fast 
changes  which  characterize  our  age  of  Inno- 
vation. On  the  other  hand,  personal  risk-tak- 
ing Is  the  whiplash  which  keeps  business- 
men honing  the  competitive  razor  In  the 
marketplace. 

Now,  In  these  terms  let  us  concern  our 
economic  system  here  In  the  United  States 
with  that  In  Russia.  Yes.  when  the  chips  are 
down,  and  when  the  problems  get  heavy,  the 
Russians  always  have  one  economic  decision- 
maker, the  KTe-mUn.  and  -no  personal  busi- 
nessmen risk-takers. 

But  what  about  the  United  States?  We 
have  over  11  mUlion  risk-takers.  buslne&K- 
men  and  women,  that  Is.  And  99  percent  ot 
our  businesses  are  small  businesses.  They 
provide  a  deep,  vibrant,  challenging,  free- 
dom-of -choice,  self -motivated  challenge  to  do 
better  and  reap  the  personal  rewards  of  their 
personal  endeavors  through  personal  profit. 
Our  Soviet  neighbors  across  the  seas  have 
no  comparable  challenge. 
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That  is  the  essence  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Russian  economy  and  ours.  Tbat 
explains  why  Russia  has  over  IS  percent 
greater  population  than  the  United  Stales 
yet  50  percent  less  Gross  National  Product. 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  re- 
cently celebrated  Its  50th  anniversary.  Fifty 
years  have  been  more  than  enough  to  achieve 
a  much  closer  gap  with  the  productive  ca- 
pability of  the  United  States.  Certainly,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  have  done  better 
in  25  years  subsequent  to  their  World  War 
n  defeats. 

I  beUeve  you  will  find  the  reasons  for  our 
greater  economic  gains  lie  in  the  number  of 
Independent,  self-governing  busmesses.  We 
have  no  Oosplan;  we  have  no  Central  Party 
Committee  to  dictate  to  each  business  ento*- 
prise.  We  have  over  11  million  individual. 
Independent  businesses.  That  Is  the  Ameri- 
can strength. 

And  what  about  these  11.4  mUlion  busi- 
nesses. Just  who  and  what  are  they?  About  80 
percent  are  sole  proprietorships,  another  13 
percent  are  corporations  and  the  remaining 
8  percent  are  partnerships, 

Farms  numbered  about  3.4  mriton.  or  30 
percent  of  the  total.  RetaU,  serflcca.  and 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  groups 
number  about  5.8  million,  or  50  percent. 
Manufacturing  had  410.000  businesses  for  4 
percent  and  contract  construction  had  fiflO.- 
000  for  8  percent.  The  balance  of  8  percent 
were  in  mining,  wholesale  trade  and  various 
uiuiues. 

By  slse,  almost  all  farms  are  small  bual* 
ness  although  big  corporate  farming  is  on 
the  rise.  Of  the  8  million  non-farm  busi- 
nesses, 85  percent  had  annual  business  re- 
ceipts under  100.000.  and  another  13  percent 
were  bigger  but  under  $1  million.  Thus,  08 
percent  of  the  non-farm  buslnessea  were 
small  by  the  definition  of  the  receipts  under 
61  million,  and  over  9B  percent  If  farms  are 
Included. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  that  Is  the  American 
strength. 

And  what  is  another  chaUenge  as  small 
business  looks  at  the  1970's7  May  1  read  to 
you  from  a  letter  I  received  several  months 
ago  from  a  business  management  executive. 
He  said: 

•■I>urlng  the  1960's,  growth  was  the  prime 
objective  of  business  effort.  The  1970's  may 
have  brought  us  to  a  plateau.  Managements 
tend  to  concentrate  today  on  efficiency 
although  growth,  of  course.  Is  still  desired. 
But  greater  efficiency  may  be  the  key  to 
Bur\'lval." 

And,  of  course,  that  message  Is  particu- 
larly significant  for  all  of  you  as  you  think 
about  yourself  and  the  1970's.  You  have  busi- 
nesses which  provide  a  medium  for  upgrad- 
ing efBclency  of  other  business  firms 
throughout  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  economy. 

That  ts  not  only  your  personal  challenge 
but  the  challenge  to  all  small  businesses  as 
you  seek  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

In  closing,  may  I  wlsb  you  well  as  small 
businesses  in  your  own  right,  and  as  allies 
of  other  small  busineeses  you  ser\-e  across 
thlB  land.  Those  of  us  In  the  ieglslattve  halls 
of  the  Congress  with  special  reeponslbilitlee 
to  assist  small  business  will  continue  to  work 
hand-ln-hand  with  you  as  the  1970'b  present 
their  challenges,  their  burdens  and  their 
benefits. 


IN   SUPPORT   OF   THE    MANPOWER 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  NOVTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  rise  In  behaU  of 
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the  manpower  bill,  and  In  particular  I 
would  like  to  single  out  for  special  praise 
the  effort  to  expand  the  public  service 
employment  in  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakota.  We  have  had  a  special  main- 
stream program  in  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  where 
Green  Thumb  workers  came  in  to  clean 
up  after  the  Hood  in  the  parks,  helping 
distressed  famUies  and  working  with  the 
public  agencies.  This  prolect  has  gained 
a  great  deal  of  public  response  and  sup- 
port and  showed  the  potenuals  for  this 
kmd  of  program  throughout  the  State. 

Communities  throughout  the  SUte.  In- 
cludtng  Fargo,  have  taqulred  how  they 
could  get  a  similar  program  m  their  area, 
both  to  assist  in  doing  necessary  public 
work  and  also  to  do  a  Job  showtn*  the 
potentials  and  carrying  out  the  train- 
ing with  older  workers.  We  have  also 
heard  about  the  excellent  programs  over 
In  Minnesota  and  the  manpower  bill 
provides  a  good  chance  for  this  kind  of 
pubUc  service  employment  tmd  training 
of  older  workers  who  have  had  to  leave 
agriculture  and  move  into  our  towns. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  support  the 
manpower  bill  and  thank  the  admln- 
btraUon  and  the  members  of  the  commiU 
tee  for  developing  this  much  needed 
legislation. 


FUEL  CRISIS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

HON.  WIUIAmT  HATHAWAY 

or  luiNx 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30.  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Honae  Delegation.  DemocraU  and 
Republicans,  requested  a  White  House 
meeting  with  the  President  to  discuss  the 
prospect  of  his  ending  present  unport 
quotas  on  badly  needed  healing  oil.  A 
similar  prospect  was  suggested  earUer  by 
the  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Quotas,  but.  ostensibly,  rejected. 

As  yet.  there  has  been  no  reply  as  to 
whether  our  meetins  request  will  be 
granted.  Understandably.  Mr.  Nixon's 
response  has  been  delayed  by  his  Euro- 
pean trip  and  his  preparation  of  the  re- 
cent televised  speech  en  Vietnam.  But 
now  those  commitments  are  past  and  I 
would  expect  to  receive  word  on  the  pro- 
posed meeting  soon. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Na- 
tion, and  especially  the  New  England 
area,  is  threatened  by  a  very  serious 
heatinit  crisis  this  winter.  Nor,  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  articles  which  appear  be- 
low, is  there  any  question  but  that  the 
best  remedy  to  such  a  crisis  is  available 
in  fast  and  firm  executive  action.  The 
people  of  New  England  are  relytag  on  the 
President  lor  this  response.  I  therefore 
hope  that  the  President  will  consent  to 
meet  with  the  New  England  Delegation 
so  '.hat  New  Englanders  can  at  least  be 
sure  he  is  aware  of  the  true  scope  of  the 
problem  and  considering  remedial  ac- 
tion, hopefully,  of  equal  scope. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  that  the  following 
New  York  Times  articles  be  Included  in 
the  Record.  The  first,  entitled  "Man- 
Made  Fuel  Crisis."  is  a  Times  editorial 
that  appeared  Oct;l)er  2;   the  second, 
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"Why  There  May  Be  a  Shortage  of 
Heating  Fuel."  was  written  by  William 
Smith  and  appeared  October  4.  The 
items  follow : 

Man-Madi  Tvb.  CBiaia 
It  come«  u  a  wunntng  surprue  to  mort 
.Mnencans  to  realize  timt  &  temporary  short- 
age of  coal,  oil  and  natuml  gM  mjiy  produce 
power  blackouts  and  ijrownouu  this  wlnt»r. 
That  9Urpr1«  Is  htlghtened  by  the  rtates 
noUce  to  Now  YorHers  that  fuel  raUoiUng 
might  be  necessary  here  for  the  flrst  tuno 
since  World  War  n.  The  ordinary  cltHena 
astonishment  Is  justltted  If  ever  there  was  a 
man-made  crisis,  this  is  It. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  coal,  all  and  gas 
as  such.  The  nation  s  reserves  of  all  three  ai« 
sUll  enormous.  Foreign  sources  are  also  avail- 
able But  several  special  clnrumstances  have 
developed  at  the  same  time  to  cause  disrup- 
tions In  the  normal  markeung  of  Iheee  fossil 
fuels.  ^ 

The  Dnlted  states  la  a  coal-expocttng 
country,  and  coal  exporU  have  risen  this  year. 
Heavy  exports  have  tied  up  railroad  coal  cars 
at  secporta  where  they  wait  for  days  to  be 
unloaded.  The  new  Peder.il  Com  Mine  Safety 
Act— long  overdue  and  ttUl  slackly  en- 
forced—has  pliuied  production  because 
companies  are  closing  small  mines  rather 
t-han  makl.ig  the  capital  Investment  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  up  to  the  new  Federal 
safety  standards.  But.  basically,  the  shortage 
Is  not  of  cual  but  of  railroad  cars. 

The  International  oil  market  has  been  up- 
set because  Ubya  u  restricting  production  in 
on  apparent  eBart  to  get  a  higher  royalty 
for  ItB  oU.  Syria,  bringing  pressure  for  higher 
transit  fees,  has  refused  since  May  to  repair 
a  break  In  a  major  pipeline   But  the  United 
States  could  easily  overcome  these  adverse 
factors  If  domestic  oil  production  were  not 
rigged  low  to  keep  the  price  stable  and  Un- 
porls  from  Venezuela  not  rigidly  restricted. 
Natural   gas  has  moved  temporarily  Ulto 
short  supply,  partly  because  gas  producers 
and  distributors  did  not  torse*  the  e«tent  to 
which  the  public  outcry  for  clean  air  would 
send  the  deonand  for  their  product  sltyrocket- 
mg.  Dnfortunately.  however,  another  part  of 
the  explanaUon  is  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, which  o»-n   the   Uon's  share  of   gas 
leuea,  are   not  averse  to  an  artiaclally  In- 
duced  gas  shortage  which   would  heighten 
the  pressure  tor  a  hefty  Uicrease  In  gas  prices. 
The  CouncU   of  Economic   Advisers'  flxst 
•mflatlon  alert"  noted  that  fuel  prices  have 
been  advancing  with  "exceptional  rapidity" 
this    year.    The    cost    of    bituminous    coal 
climbed  at  a  34.4  per  cent  rate  In  the  first 
quarter,  then  shot  up  at  an  Bl  percent  rate 
In  the  second  quarter.  Residual  fuel  prices 
went  up  at  a  36  per  cent  pace  In  the  first 
quarter  and  60  per  cent  In  the  second. 

The  AdmliUstratlon'a  Instinctive  response 
to  this  many-sided  problem  was  to  let  It  drift. 
Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser,  said  several  weeks  ago:  "I 
thmk  the  most  helpful  solution  from  what 
very  little  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  this 
problem  st  the  moment  would  be  to  pray  for 
a  benign  weatherman  this  winter." 

With  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  be- 
coming more  apparent  every  day.  however, 
the  White  House  has  now  announced  some 
small  measures.  They  seem  more  designed  to 
take  the  political  heat  off  the  Administra- 
tion than  to  provide  real  heat  to  anyone  else. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
doubled  the  charge  for  railroad  cars  stand- 
ing Idle  in  loading  zones.  The  Impact  quota 
of  40.000  barrels  a  day  on  fuel  oU  used 
for  home  heating  on  the  East  Coast  Is  to  be 
doubled  In  the  first  quarter  of  1871,  but  with 
a  compensating  reduction  In  the  last  nine 
months  of  next  year  to  maintain  the  over-all 
average.  Other  Import  restrictions  are  eased 
in  minor  ways.  "In  view  of  numerous  uncer- 
tainties, no  one  can  now  be  sure  that  these 
steps  will  be  adequate."  the  Administration 
spokesmen  observed. 
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The  Admtnlstratlon  has  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  marching  up  the  bill  and  then  down  the 
hlU  on  oil  import  quotas.  It  1>  time  to  march 
bock  up  the  hill  and  stay  there.  OU  Import 
quotas  make  no  sense  at  any  time.  a5  the 
President's  own  taak  force  has  made  plain. 
In  a  time  of  fuel  shortage,  they  constitute 
nothing  less  than  an  attack  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  welfare  of  mllions  of  Its 
own  citizens  to  safeguard  oU  Industry  profits. 
The  Eastern  Seaboard  should  routinely  meet 
much  of  Ita  energy  needs  by  imports  of  oil 
from  Venezuela.  The  quota  changes  an- 
nounced this  week  amount  to  mere  trming 
with  the  issue. 

The  regiilatory  commlsslona  In  the  oil- 
producing  states  could  be  prodded  to  increase 
the  number  of  daj-e  on  which  oil  Is  pumped 
from  existing  wells.  The  doubling  of  charges 
on  idle  railroad  cars  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion could  work  with  the  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads to  devise  new  procedures  and.  If  neces- 
sary, new  Incentives  and  stiller  penalties  to 
get  them  to  cut  their  "turnaround  time"  on 
unloading  coal  cars. 

If  fuel  rationing  la  necessary  this  winter, 
homes  and  stores  will  have  to  take  precedence 
over  heavy  industry.  But  this  is  a  choice 
which  should  not  have  to  be  made.  Aggres- 
sive Government  leadership  can  still  make 
It  unnecessary. 

WHT  THKftE  Mat  Br  a  SHOtXAcr  or  HkATiKo 

PUEL 

(By  WlUlam  smith) 
The  AdmlnlstrmUon  began  taking  concrete 
steps  last  week  to  avert  the  poeslblUty  of 
the  country's  first  peacetime  fuel  shortage. 
The  moves  appeared  to  satisfy  no  one.  and 
the  sweeter  of  unheated  homes.  Idle  factorlea 
and  power  shortages  continues  to  hover  over 
the  Northeast  and  mJd-contlnent  section* 
of  the  country. 

The  Administration's  actions  ranged  from 
a  modest  relaxation  of  the  Import  restric- 
tions on  No.  3.  or  home  heating,  oil  to  steps 
effecting  an  Increase  of  some  36,000  barrels  a 
day  In  the  amount  of  crude  oil  Canada  Is 
allowed  to  ship  Into  the  United  States. 

The  program  was  annoxinced  Tuesday  by 
Paul  W.  McCracken.  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  Oil  PoUcy  Committee,  and  George 
A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Prep&redneas  and  chairman  of  th«  Oil 
poUcy  Committee.  They  urged  the  consum- 
ing public  to  'conserve  the  use  of  energy." 
Mr.  McCracken  gave  ussurances  that  no 
homes  would  be  without  fuel.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  Industrial  users  might  have 
to  cut  their  fuel  consumption  during  peri- 
ods of  extreme  cold. 

New  England  members  of  Congress  from 
both  Bld«s  of  the  alslo  were  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  AdmlnlstraUon  moves  as  far  too 
Umlted.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Demo- 
crat of  Mftsaachusetts.  characterized  the  pro- 
gram as  "calloiis  dlfiregard  of  the  needs  of 
New  England  consumers." 

The  oil  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieved that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Admlnls- 
traUon had  very  little  to  do  with  the  chief 
problem,  the  shortage  of  No.  4.  6,  and  6 
residual  fuel  oil*.  These  are  used  to  heat 
apartments,  hospitals  and  factories  and  run 
utility  generators. 

The    common    denominator   between    the 
Administration  and  its  critics,  both  consum- 
er   and    industry -oriented,   was   an   obvious 
sense  of  uncertainty. 
Why  not? 

BHOCK  rOE  AMXaiCA 

To  a  country  accustomed  to  always  getting 
light  when  It  turns  the  grwltch  and  receiving 
warmth  when  It  moves  the  thermostat,  even 
the  hint  of  a  shortage  comes  as  quite  a 
shock— a  shock  that  may  not  be  fuUy  com- 
prehended unOl  thU  winter. 
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The  energy  shortage,  If  It  occun,  la  the  re- 
sult at  many  complicated  forces — some  old, 
some  new.  some  political,  some  logistical — 
coming  together  at  a  point  in  time  when  the 
oountry  was  vulnerable.  Oil,  gu.  coal  and 
nuclear  power  all  have  played  a  role  In  creat- 
ing the  present  situation. 

The  problem  first  came  to  the  surface  in 
May.  when  a  tractor  tn  Syria  "accidentally" 
poked  a  hole  In  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline. 
The  Syrians,  for  poUtlcaJ  reasons,  have  re- 
fused to  repair  the  line,  cutting  off 
500.000  barrels  a  day  of  crude  oil  from  Medi- 
terranean ports. 

In  June,  the  Libyan  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment began  price  negotiations  with  the 
oil  companies  operating  there  by  ordering 
cutbacks  in  production,  reducing  by  an- 
other 700.000  barrels  dally  the  amount  of 
crude  available  at  the  Mediterranean  ports 
for  easy  shipment  to  Exirope. 

To  replace  more  than  a  million  barrels  b 
day,  cut  off  by  Syria  and  Ubya.  means  that 
oU  must  be  carried  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
around  the  tip  of  Africa  to  Europe.  Five  times 
the  amount  of  tanker  tonnage  is  needed  to 
carry  the  comparable  amount  of  oil  because 
of  the  much  greater  distance.  An  already 
tight  tanker  situivtion  was  made  far  worse, 
forcing  spot  tanker  rates  to  a  record  high. 

Back  in  the  United  8tat«s.  longer-range 
forces  were  coming  into  play.  Electric  power 
demand  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  1960'b 
grew  at  a  rate  considerably  faster  than  pre- 
dicted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  promise  of  nudear 
energy  failed  to  become  a  reality,  'nius  by 
early  IMO.  only  2340  megawatts  of  nuclear 
capacity  were  operative,  in  contrast  to  the 
4J00  megawatts  forecast  by  1066  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

In  anticipation  of  shifts  by  the  electric 
power  industry  to  nuclear  fuel  and  pressures 
from  the  Government  to  cut  down  on  air 
pollution,  coal  companies  did  not  expsuid 
production  and  transportation  facilities.  In- 
stead, they  exported  coal  profitably  under 
long-term  contract  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

Utilities  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
antl-poUutlon  regulations,  began  switching 
In  large  numbers  to  natural  gas  and  residual 
oil  as  fuel  sources. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  administration  ap- 
pear to  be  of  limited  Importance.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  that  President  Nixon  Is  re- 
lying on  Jawboning  to  get  the  domestic  re- 
finers to  raise  their  yield  of  residual  oU. 

A  bigger  help  would  be  a  mild  winter. 


THE  CRITICAL  BOTTLENECK 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  UOltTAlTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  crit- 
ical bottleneck  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
affairs  of  large  corporations  is  the  failure 
of  Government  to  collect  and  disclose  In- 
formation upon  which  it  and  Its  citizens 
can  act.  Corporations  emphasize  their  at- 
tributes through  extensive  advertising 
and  promotion  programs.  They  are  reluc- 
tant, however,  to  disclose  data  which  de- 
tracts from  their  public  image. 

Information  about  corporate  activity 
which  the  public  needs  to  know,  but  can- 
not obtain,  must  be  obtained  by  Govern- 
ment. Industry  seeks  to  discourage  dis- 
closure through  a  variety  of  methods. 
One  of  the  most  important — and  as- 
suredly the  least  publicized — methods  is 
through  advisory  commissions,  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  at  the  federal  level. 
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Last  week  Senator  Muskiz's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
held  4  days  of  hearings  on  Federal  advi- 
sory commissions.  The  hearing  focused 
on  the  Budget  Bureau  advisory  commit- 
tees. Tney  have  no  statutory  basis.  They 
are  composed  exclusively  of  industry  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  operated  since 
1943.  I  daresay  that  until  last  year  not 
one  person  in  10,000  in  this  knowledge- 
able city  was  aware  of  their  existence, 
not  to  mention  their  influence. 

Ralph  Nader  testified  Thursday.  Sub- 
stantial excerpts  from  his  extempora- 
neous testimony  deserve  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  three  reasons: 

First,  they  will  be  instructive  to  the 
many  young  men  and  women  who  ai« 
training  themselves  In  effective  methods 
of  restructuring  and  improving  our 
society. 

Second,  they  will  be  helpful  to  those 
newsmen  who  desire  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Third,  Mr.  Nader's  testimony  will,  I 
hope,  engender  more  interest  within  the 
Congress  in  the  importance  of  corporate 
disclosure,  and  Government  insistence 
upon  it,  to  law  enforcement. 

Special  urgency  attaches  to  one  of  the 
examples  cited  by  Mr.  Nader,  the  inven- 
tory of  Industrial  water  waste. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  this  Invei- 
tory  was  proposed  7  years  ago.  It  was 
designed  to  determine  the  facts  about 
water  pollution — who  is  polluting  what, 
where  and  how  much.  This  information 
is  ob\'iously  needed  In  order  to  develop 
standards,  prosecute  violators,  and  stop 
pollution. 

This  inventory  has  not  been  made,  de- 
spite efforts  by  congressional  committees 
and  pollution  abatement  offlcials,  because 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
does  not  approve  of  it.  OMB  htts  the 
power  to  approve  agency  requests  for  col- 
lection of  Information  from  10  or  more 
Anns  or  Indirtduals.  OMB  listens  to  its 
Industry  advisory  committee,  which  does 
not  want  to  disclose  their  contributions 
to  pollution,  rather  than  to  Congress  and 
pollution  abatement  otDcials. 

OMB  Is  the  Government  Information 
threshold — the  Khyber  Pass,  to  use  Mr. 
Nader's  phrase — and  this  powerful  agen- 
cy has  kept  from  the  Congress,  from 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  public.  In- 
formation which  we  very  much  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Jtut  learned  that 
the  administration  plans  to  Initiate  this 
coming  weekend  a  remarkable  pollution 
Inventory,  which  is  in  reality  a  gruesome 
hoax.  The  inventory  will  be  sent  to  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  companies 
which  are  likely  polluters.  It  will  be  a 
trial  inventory.  And  it  will  be  voluntary. 

A  voluntary  inventory,  as  Mr.  Nader 
pointed  out: 

Is  going  to  put  a  premium  on  industrlaJ 
dlfllionesty  beoaiue  the  companies  tbat  are 
polluting  and  are  wullng  to  be  honestly  re- 
ported are  going  to  be  subjected  to  greater 
Interests  by  tlie  regulatory  agendas. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  reverse 
OMB  promptly.  I  have  asked  him  to  di- 
rect that  a  comprehensive,  mandatory 
inventory  of  Industrial  water  waste  be 
undertaken  at  once,  in  the  Interest  of 
environmental  protection  and  law  en- 
forcement. 
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1  have  also  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council — which  is  scheduled  to  meet 
in  closed  session  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment tomorrow — be  broadened  to 
include  ecologists,  youth,  women,  and 
other  nonindustry  Interests.  This  es-man 
council  is  now  composed  exclusively  of 
board  chairmen  and  presidents  of  major 
polluting  companies  and  their  trade 
associations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Nader's  testimony,  that 
of  his  associate  Petter  Petkas,  coUoquy 
with  Subcommittee  Counsel  E.  Winslow 
Turner,  and  background  articles  on  the 
Inventory  of  industrial  water  waste 
which  were  published  In  Science,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  MLssoullan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

The  CamcAi.  Bottlsnsck 

Mr.  Kaokb.  Tbe  critical  importance  of  In- 
formation obtained  by  government  agencies 
In  fulOUlng  their  statutory  and  regul&tory 
mandates  needs  little  elaboration.  But  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  focus  ou  at  least 
three  points  here  so  that  we  can  frame  the 
background  of  our  discussion  with  some 
grester  concreteness. 

First,  tbe  Implementation  of  congressional 
policies  such  as  In  the  area  of  aoll-trust. 
pollution,  safety,  rate-making,  or  spprorlng, 
the  allowance  of  subsidies,  the  giving  of  li- 
censes and  certificates  for  routes,  and  many 
other  activities  require  detailed  Information 
from  these  regulated  industries  Uiat  oome 
under  tbe  statute  If  the  agency  Is  going  to 
develop  sound  policy,  equitable  policy,  and 
develop  some  sort  of  criteria  to  Insure  com- 
pliance wltli  Its  regulations. 

The  second  function  of  Information  Is  to 
permit  more  rational  decision-making  that 
Individual  citizens  or  public  tx>dle£  can  eval- 
uate. It  Is  not  BUfflclent  for  an  agency  simply 
to  produce  what  It  thinks  Is  a  good  decision 
without  elaboraung  the  details  and  tiie  facts 
behind  that  decision  The  greater  the  amount 
of  Information  obtained  tbe  more  Ukely  tiiat 
the  agency  will  be  more  detailed,  meticulous, 
accurate,  and  more  careful  In  tbe  kind  of 
decisions  ttiat  It  mokes  and.  Incidentally, 
quite  as  Important,  In  the  kinds  of  decisions 
that  it  refuses  to  make.  The  more  Informa- 
tion that  Is  obtainable  and  Is  actually  ob- 
tained by  these  agencies,  the  less  likely  are 
we  going  to  get  a  perpetuation  of  this  ende- 
mic disease  that  we  Itnow  as  bureaucratic 
delay,  bureaucratic  Inaction,  oftentimes  per- 
petuated by  the  excuse  of  Inadequate  Infor- 
mation or  the  dUBoulty  of  obtaining 
Information. 

And  thirdly,  Infomutlon  obtained  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  permits  citizens  access  to 
this  Information  In  order  not  only  to  evalu- 
ate government  action,  but  to  Inform  them- 
selves so  they  can  pursue  their  own  elH- 
zenshlp  scUvltlee.  their  own  puzvult  of 
rights  whether  before  legislatures,  courts  or 
whether  In  the  form  at  public  opinion.  The 
blockage  uimeoess&rlly  of  any  form  of  to- 
formation  ttiat  government  needs  from  busi- 
ness for  Its  regulatory  duties  also  linUtfl  the 
usefulness  of  the  Freedom  or  InXonziatlos 
Act.  Wiiat  good  Is  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  U  tbe  rights  accorded  under  tlukt 
Act  can't  cling  to  any  Information  of  any 
significance  because  tbe  information  was 
never  collected  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  bas  im- 
peded that  coUectlon? 

It  Is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  tbe  ability 
of  business  and  government  to  engender  a 
process  of  secrecy  since  19*2  when  the  Fed- 
eral  Reports  Act   was  passed   that  was  ao 
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impressive  that  It  even  esc«p«l  the  atten- 
tion of  some  long-time  employees  In  the 
ButeiU  ot  the  Budget.  ^    .  ,^.  ~,,., 

I  recall  over  a  year  ago  I  asted  the  Chlel 
Recnilter  ot  Personnel  lor  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget  about  the  birdwatchers  list  Uld 
about  these  activities  under  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act,  and  the  individual  hiid  never 
beard  of  ihem.  And  the  ludlvldual  happened 
v>  have  been  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  em- 

plovee  for  many  years  

The  iecrecv  began  to  break  down  with 
probes  such  is  the  one  undertaHen  by  you. 
Mr  Clialrm.»n,  and  by  the  Consumer  Feder- 
aUon  ot  America  and  other  groups  about  two 
years  ago  But  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Bu- 
reau o(  the  Budget,  or  the  Office  ot  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  It  is  now  called,  has 
control  over  the  "Khyber  Fasa"  ol  Injorma- 
tlon  procurement  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment And  It  makes  very  little  difference 
what  the  situation  Is  In  one  agency  or  the 
other  or  what  the  clarion  calls  are  from 
Congress  as  long  as  that  critical  -Khyber 
Pass-  Is  controUed  by  a  handful  of  anony- 
mous Bureau  ot  the  Budget  personnel  with 
their  industrial  conlerees. 

The  hlsiorv  ot  the  Federal  Beporta  Act 
IS  significant' here  Pint  of  all.  It  w»a  ^rn 
out  of  wartime  emergency  and  cnals.  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
imnlstratlon  a  large  number  ot  forms  had  to 
be  sent  not  only  to  large  businesses  but  to 
nnaU  businesses  and  to  many  citizens  to  deal 
with  such  things  as  price  controls,  ratlonmg 
and  the  lUce  This,  of  course,  caused  an  up- 
roar among  cltiien.i  who  had  to  wait  m  line 
at  the  post  olllce  to  make  sure  that  these 
forms  were  fllled  out  pruperly  during  the 
rationing  process  It  created  the  kind  ot  up- 
roar that  congressional  representatives  are 
very  responsive  to,  of  course,  the  bill  »«  m- 
tjoduced  and  It  vras  pushed  through  with  In- 
credible haste, 

I  regret  to  say  that  even  Congressman  pat- 
man  who  usually  watches  out  for  these 
things,  was  so  pressured  by  his  constltuenu 
that  he  was  willing  to  push  this  through 
with  great  haste.  1  give  thu  example  to  Illus- 
trate that  It  was  a  panic  situation  In  Con- 
gress at  that  tune,  so  great  was  the  upro«- 
from  individual  citizens  who  had  to  nil  out 
these  toTTOS  ^_._, 

There  Is  also  another  Act  and  amendment 
that  la  relevant  to  the  OMBs  authority 
here— that  18  the  Budget  and  Accountmg 
procedures  Act  of  1960. 

Now  I  would  like  to  Ulustrate  how  inept 
that  Federal  Reports  Act  Is  to  present  day 
necessities  and  how  misconstrued  have  been 
IB  original  purposes  and  spirit  by  quoting 
from  a  number  of  addresses  by  regulatory 
commissioners,  very  bnelly.  These  are  rare 
comments,  critical  to  say  the  least,  on  the 
OMB's  power  here.  ' 

This  excerpt  comes  from  a  spetch  entitled 
-Regulatory  Independence.  Factual  of  Fancl- 
ftll  -  by  Commissioner  Everette  Maclutyre  of 
the  Federal  -Trade  Commission  deUvered  at 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  on  January  16. 

He  states  -The  power  of  review  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  extends  so  far  as  to 
permit  forbidding  collection  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  intormatlon  sought  In  the  case  of  the 
traditionally  used  questionnaire,  for  example, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  withhold 
clearance  for  Its  Issuance  altogether  or  It  may 
strike  certain  quesUons — a  matter  entirely 
vrlthln  Its  discretion. 

•Oongreas  In  Its  haste  to  pass  this  bill, 
however,  did  not  heed  the  warning  of  those 
questioning  Its  extent,  although  this  point 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  debate. 
Specifically,  some  members  of  Congress  felt 
that  while  the  bill  was  ostensibly  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  presum- 
ably duplicate  reports  the  ^^y^"^_^ 
Phrased  gave  the  Director  of  the  Budget  a 
Snod  deal  more  control  over  the  collection 
St  inlonoaoon  than  was  necess«T  under  the 


circumstances  and  perhaps  even  intended  by 
Congress  had  It  considered  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bUl,  As  It  turned  out,  the  Act 
nermlts  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  eienase 
TgDod  deal  of  control  over  the  Investlgat  ve 
functions  of  the  Independent  agencies  With 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this 
represents  a  drastic  departure  from  the 
theory  of  Its  creation.  One  of  the  Commls- 
rion-9  most  unportant  functions  arises  out 
of  the  mandate  to-tnvestigate  and  publicize 
buslnes  conditions  harmful  to  the  continued 
aood  health  of  the  economy  and  to  do  80 
independently  and  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  Executive,  Any  control  over  lu  ability  to 
investigate  or  a  substantive  review  of  the 
information  It  seeks  will  naturally  adversely 
affect  the  independence  of  the  CJommlsslon. 
-There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Act  was  conceived,  to  cut  cosu 
to  the  government  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
harassment  ot  cltlsens  and  business,  has 
considerable  merit.  If.  however.  It  becomes  an 
instrument  of  control  over  some  tj-pes  of 
investigations,  specifically  those  In  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies,  and  If  this  In  fact 
has  occurred.  It  would  appear  that  the  au- 
thority ot  the  Act  vested  m  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  needs  to  be  reexamined 
Not  long  thereafter.  Chairman  Paul  Rand 

"'senator  Mncau-,  Mr.  Nader.  May  I  inter- 
rupt. Mr.  Maclntyre.  of  course,  used  to  have 
an  olBce  Just  across  from  mine  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  IS  an  outstanding  expert  But  he 
was  talking  only  about  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 
Mr.  Nama-  Tea. 

Senator  MrT<au.F,  But  this  reaches  over  to 
the  independence  of  aU  o4  the  regulatory 
agencies.  ^         ,  ^^ 

Mr    Naots.  Of  course.  I  wanted  to  take 
what  few  documentations  I  have  been  able 
to   obtain    where   regulatory   commissioners 
have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  In  public 
and  criticize   the   Federal    Reports   Act    ad- 
ministration by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and   I   will   extend  my   commenu  on  that 
In  a  moment. 
Senator  Mircatr.  Surely. 
Mr  Nanxa  A  few  days  later  on  January  30. 
19«9    Chairman   Paul    Band   Dixon,   before 
the  Antl--rru5t  Law  Section  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Bar  Association  made  the   following 
remarks      "I   tear,  however,  that   the   stat- 
ute could   operate  considerably   beyond  Its 
goal  If  used  to  interfere  with  the  gathering 
of  Information  for  law  enforcement  ptuT>oses. 
Anv  decision  bv  the  Commission  to  utilize 
any  of  its  compulsory  processes  takes  Into 
account  the  policy  ot  the  Act  ot  avoiding 
unnecessary  harassment  of  citizens.  The  Fed- 
eral   Reports   Act.    however,   was    never   in- 
tended to  foreclose  the  use.  for  example,  of 
extensive  snd  detailed  surveys  which  may  be 
the  only  feasible  and  certainly  Is  the  most 
elBclent   way  to  conduct  Important   Inves- 
tigations  tor   broad-scale   law   enforcement 
purposes." 

I  might  note  here  that  whUe  the  greatest 
merger  movement  Is  OS  history  was  un- 
derway m  the  last  six  to  seven  years,  the 
Federal  Trade  Ckjmmlaalon  -aias  Impeded  re- 
peatedly from  putung  out  the  kind  of  de- 
tailed questionnaire  to  hundreds  of  corpo- 
rations that  would  have  permitted  It  to  an- 
Oclpate  and  plan  for  this  merger  trend  rather 
than  to  be  caught  short  with  essential  d»U 
that  It  should  have  had  years  ago. 

In  this  connection,  there  Is  need  for  some 
reference  to  a  very  Utile  read  atatute,  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  This 
was  the  basic  Act  which  began  the  process 
of  control  over  federal  agencies-  budgets  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Mr.  Maclntyre  a 
apeech.  he  referred  to  this  Act  and  he  ^so 
stated  that  It  was  his  Judgment  that  the 
Act  has  been  interpreted  and  elaborated  In 
pracUce  far  beyond  Its  original  purpose  and 


aplrlt  which  was  a  concern  over  economy 
in  government.  And  I  would  submit  his  en- 
tire speech  as  well  as  Mr.  Dixon's  speech  In 
the  record  lor  perusal  here. 

I  dont  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  can  be  fully  under- 
stood without  going  back  to  other  generic 
acts  affecting  the  authority  of  the  now 
named  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget. 

Senator   METCStr.  Those   matters  wlU   be 
incorporated  In  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
ot  your  remarks.  Mr.  Nader. 
Mr.  NanEi.  Thank  you.  air 
At  this  point  to  indicate  how  broad  the 
powers  are  as  conceived  by  OMB  In  admin- 
istering the  Federal  BeporU  Act.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  one  of  the  more  complete 
sutements  by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards which  administered  the  Act  under  the 
old  n  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  was  an 
article    which    appeared    in    the    Statistical 
Reporter.   July    1968.   And   I   would   like   to 
quote  their  concept  of  their  authority:   -It 
£  sometimes  assumed  (or  hoped)   that  the 
review  procedure  does  not  apply  to  the  basic 
need  for  the  data,  but  only  to  problems  ot 
duplication  or  technical  problems  of  form 
design:    that  It  appUes  only  to  ttaustlcal 
reports,  not   those  needed  to  sdmlnlsler  a 
prosram:  that  It  applies  only  to  reports  which 
Uie  respondent  must  file  as  a  requirement 
of  law   not  those  which  are  voluntary:  that 
It    does   not    apply    to    reporting    programs 
pursuant  to  a  legislative  authority  given  the 
agency:  or  that  It  applies  to  data  collected 
in  certain  ways  but  not  in  others, 

"No  such  limitations  are  written  Into  the 
Act.  It  has  over  the  years  been  Interpreted  to 
give  the  Director  a  browi  authority  over  all 
ivnes  of  data  collection  by  all  agencies  In  the 
ExKutlve  Branch  «-ith  very  few  eiceptlona. 
The  exceptions  Included  the  reports  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  several  other 
Treasury  bureaus,  and  forms  arising  from 
bank  supervision.  Also,  the  Act  does  not  ap-  — 
ply  to  da-^  collection  sponsored  by  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches'— for  which  we 
may  be  thankful.  Incidentally. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  while  there  may 
be  interpretations  ot  this  Act  more  restric- 
tive than  that  offered  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  that  It  is  truly  a  very 
broadly-written  Act  and  that  Section  3(d)  of 
the  Act  has  the  foUowlng  statement:  To 
the  extent.  If  any.  that  the  Director  doMr- 
mlnes"— that  It  Is.  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget— "the  collection  of  such 
information  by  such  agency  u  unnecessary 
either  because  It  U  not  needed  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  such  agency 
or  because  It  can  be  obtained  from  another 
federal  «encv.  or  for  any  other  reason,  such 
ascncy  shaUnot  thereafter  engage  In  the 
collection  of  such  Information." 

Who  are  the  principal  beneflclarles  of  the 
Acf  It  la  quite  clear  that  even  though  only 
the  surface  of  the  Iceberg  has  emerged  visi- 
bly in  the  administration  of  this  Act.  that 
big  business  Is  the  principal  heneflclary. 
These  are  the  representatives  that  dominate 
the  various  subcommittees  under  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Federal  Reports.  These  are 
the  genUeroen  who  represent  the  large  tnide 
associations,  the  large  oil  companies,  the 
large  electric  utllltleB.  the  large  automobUe 
companies.  They  are  onmlpreient. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  what 
was  the  basic  concern  of  the  Act.  namely  im- 
due  harassment  by  questionnaires  emitting 
from  Washington  of  Individual  citizens  and 
of  small  busmesses.  has  not  been  the  con- 
cern of  the  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget. 
that  the  overriding  major  question  that  It 
has  been  concerned  with  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  occasional  surveys  desperately  needed 
bv  federal  regulatory  agencies,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlii- 
istratlon  to  the  tJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  ot  Transportation 
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regarding   big   business   operftilon   uid   the 
large  oligopolistic  indusutes. 

In  1942.  the  then  Dlrecior  of  the  Budget 
asked  for  buameas  advice  to  be  processed 
through  formal  advisory  commltiees.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Federal  ReporU,  ori- 
ginally Itnown  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
ou  Questionnaires,  was  eaiabUahed.  and 
shortly  thereafter  a  long  series  of  subcotn- 
mlUees  dealing  wiih  \-artoufi  industry  groups 
and  regulatory  areas  were  also  developed. 
Now.  U  seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  oper»- 
tion  that  Is  going  on  over  there  behind 
closed  doors  Is  Ideally  suited  for  abuses  and 
Ideally  suited  to  perpetuaU  unbridled 
secrecy. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  list  the  reasons 
why  the  present  situation  over  at  OMB  Is 
almost  a  textbook  cases  of  unjust,  secret 
administrative   behavior. 

First  of  aU.  there  is  unbridled  discretion 
m  the  decisions  to  overrule  partlons  or  en- 
tire segments  of  quesiiounaJres  or  to  reject 
a  questionnaire  altogether.  There  la  tin- 
bndlcd  discretion  Lu  delaying  the  approval 
d[  these  questionnaires. 

I  might  say  that  the  section  In  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  dealing  with  unlawful  dlscloe- 
urc  of  laformatlon  and  other  prerequlslt«» 
to  ihe  collection  of  Information  only  feeds 
that  unbridled  discretion.  In  his  recent 
book,  Dlcretionary  Justice,  Professor  Ken- 
neth Gulp  Davis,  bridles  against  the  uncon- 
uxsHable  discretion  in  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  One  might  say  that  the  tinbrldled 
control  of  discretion  in  these  agencies  Is  a 
picnic  by  comparison  with  what  goes  on  In 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  second  deficiency  in  the  admiulatra- 
tlon  of  the  Act  is  the  secrecy,  secret  meetings, 
no  complete  transcripts,  inadequate  min- 
utes, a  closed  fraternity,  which  has  slightly 
had  a  window  opened  upon  It  In  the  last  two 
yeans  by  the  permission  extended  by  OMB 
to  have  public  representatives  or  consumer 
iBwyers  attend  some  of  the  meetings.  This 
has  not  been  very  effective  in  developing 
consumer  or  public  scruUny  partly  because 
the  closed  frateralty  has  developed  a  process 
ot  intimate  caucusing  where  the  deals  are 
worked  out. 

The  kind  of  fraternization  and  ex  parte 
contacts  that  go  on  are  notorious.  Mr.  Harry 
Sheftcl,  for  example,  an  old  band  in  dealing 
with  these  advisory  committees,  is  an  lUus- 
traUon  of  business  In  government,  is  an  Ulus* 
tratlon  of  how  a  ctvU  servant  paid  for  by  tax 
funds  can  In  effect  perform  business  duties 
In  his  governmental  role.  He  has  been  singu- 
larly uncooperative  and  singularly  secretive 
toward  any  people  who  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  facts  about  this  operation  m  the 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  now  the  office 
of  Statistical  Policy. 

Fourthly,  there  haa  been  an  incredible 
delegation  of  the  authority  of  OMB  and  Its 
predececBor  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
these  advisory  panels  This  Is  a  delegation 
which  In  effect  goes  way  beyond  an  arbitra- 
tion role  between  these  industrial  spokes- 
men and  the  federal  regulatory  repreeenta^ 
tlves  seeking  the  questionnaire,  because  in 
case  after  case,  the  regulatory  agency  has 
been  overruled,  has  been  deterred,  has  been 
delayed  and  In  fact  the  hurdle  that  one  has 
to  overcome  against  this  combined  bastion 
of  Industry  representatives  and  amalgam  of 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  officials  is  such  that 
many  agencies  don't  even  make  a  try  any- 
more, that  many  needed  questions  and  many 
needed  questionnaires  are  not  even  offered  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Indeed  In  the  statement  that  I  referred  to 
in  the  Statistical  Reporter  on  January  1963, 
the  anonymous  author,  which  Is  another  In- 
dication of  the  secrecy  here,  the  anonymous 
author  stated  the  following:  "One  object 
of  review  ** — that  is  t  he  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  review— «nd  I  am  quoting — "one 
object  of  review  is,  of  course,  to  kill  un- 
neoettary  reports,  but  the  number  ot  pro- 
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poaals  formerly  disapproved  is  smail.  This  is 
mnereni  In  the  nature  of  the  operauon  and 
the  relationships  which  the  profeoslonai 
staff  deliberately  cultivate  with  their  opposite 
numbers  in  the  agencies.  The  hurdle  of 
Budget  Btireau  clearance  discourages  pro- 
posals o<  marginal  merit." 

The  a!th  deficiency  Involves  the  personal 
attitudes  of  the  Office  of  MaiuLgement  and 
Budget.  For  example.  In  Interviewing  per- 
sonnel In  the  Office  of  Statistical  Policy,  the 
most  incredible  analogies  were  made.  One 
Individual  of  considerable  acumen,  for  ex- 
ample, put  forth  the  analogy  in  terms  of 
right*  Of  privacy:  the  right  of  women  to  be 
protected  in  their  nghu  of  prlvacj-  on  ques- 
tionnaires dealing  with  cervical  cancer  was 
anologlzed  to  the  righu  of  privacy  which 
they  wish  to  slmlllarly  accord  to  giant  indus- 
trial enterprises  affecting  pollution,  affecting 
utilities  rates,  affecting  safety  standards,  lu 
other  words  be  was  putting  the  corporation 
In  the  same  staltis  of  protecting  rights  ol 
privacy  as  he  would  individuals  Qlllng  out 
personal  health  questionnaires. 

There  Is  also  a  sixth  problem  which  haa 
received  very  little  attention,  and  that  Is  the 
total  lack  of  skilled  staff  competent  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  really  onalyee  these 
questionnaires.  Since  there  Is  no  skill  heare, 
since  there  are  only  a  handful  of  officials  in- 
volved, that  la  what  encourages  the  total 
delegation  of  the  substantive  analysis  to 
these  industry  advisory  commltteea.  I  will 
illustrate  that  In  a  short  time  The  natural 
adversary  role  between  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies further  encourages  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  go  to  industry  personnel  for  this 
kind  of  policy-making  assistance. 

Of  course  there  may  well  be  other  de- 
flclenctes  involved.  Who  kno»-E  what  is  go- 
ing on  and  what  has  been  going  on  In  the 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards  Who  knows 
to  what  degree  there  has  been  fraternization 
and  perhaps  other  less  than  savory  relation- 
ships. 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  It  is  in  a 
secret  cocoon  nobody  is  going  to  find  out. 
When  people  began  studying  the  Inter«tat« 
Commerce  Commission  last  year  it.  too,  was 
very  secret,  and  as  it  was  opened  up  we 
now  read  about  the  kinds  of  neglect,  the 
kinds  of  waste  snd  now  the  kinds  of  crim- 
inal violations  by  personnel  in  the  rate-ap- 
proving bureaus,  in  the  Tariff  Bureaus  that 
the  ICC  haa  forwarded  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  possible  action.  Whenever 
there  is  no  public  spotlight  on  a  critical 
function  of  government,  the  seeds  for  abuses 
are  sown. 

The  other  Interesting  question  which  few 
people  have  attempted  to  even  consider  is 
what  does  the  Department  of  Defense  do 
here?  Obyloualy,  it  needs  various  answers 
from  Industry  and  yet  there  is  almost  no 
record  of  questionnaires  going  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  here.  Is  this  the  same 
situation  as  was  admitted  over  a  year  ago 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  hard- 
ly reviewed  the  Defense  budget?  It  basically 
perfunctorily  passed  on  and  in  effect  per- 
mitted a  unilateral  determination  by  that 
Department.  I  think  that  and  perhaps  oth- 
er departs  that  don't  routinely  go  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  process  may  throw 
greater  light  on  the  true  parochial  function 
of  this  Khyber  Pass  of  Information. 

The  ccanpliUnt  process  by  the  agencies  Is 
something  which  deserves  your  investigation. 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  most  commissioners  of 
regulatory  agencies  are  not  about  to  stand 
up  in  public  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et or  OMB.  They  have  to  pass  their  coca- 
municattons  to  Congress  through  OMB.  And 
they  are  not  about  to  crltlciie  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  In  pub- 
lic or  in  more  formal  ways. 

I  think  this  Is  very  unfortunate.  I  think 
this  Is  an  excessively  stUUng.  If  not  totall- 
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tarlon  submergence,  of  free  speech  on  the 
part  of  government  regulatory  commuei on- 
ers In  this  area,  and  I  would  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  encourage,  if  not  demand,  the 
emergence  of  detailed  commentary  and  case 
study  about  this  problem  by  federal  regula- 
tory commissioners,  paat,  present,  and  those 
in  the  submanagerial  levels  in  these  agencies 
who  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  OMB- 
I  would  like  to  next  turn  to  a  number  of 
case  studies  of  abuses  so  as  to  perhaps  make 
this  consideration  or  treatment  a  bit  more 
concrete. 

First,  there  Is.  of  course,  the  notorious 
delay  involvmg  the  national  Industrial  waste 
Inventory  survey.  This  survey — this  Inven- 
tory was  designed  by  the  Water  PolluUon 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  then  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  find  out  how 
much  water  pollution  there  Is,  what  kind  of 
pollutants  are  being  dumped,  when,  where, 
by  what  companies  all  around  the  country. 
How  In  the  world  can  there  be  standards 
developed,  how  can  there  be  sanctions  im- 
posed If  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  regulatory 
agency  to  have  inlonnatlon  about  what 
contaminants  are  poisoning  our  waterways? 
The  process  began  io  1963  with  the  recom- 
mendauou  by  a  congressional  subcommittee 
that  such  an  inventory  be  prepared,  and 
after  a  process  of  normal  bureaucratic  delay 
the  Inventory  form  was  subnutted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  was  sent  back  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  then  reissued,  and 
only  under  sharp  House  congressional  prob- 
ing and  pressure  led  by  Congressman  Henry 
Reuse  a  few  weeks  ago.  did  the  OMB  finally 
say  It  was  going  to  approve  this  form  but 
it  was  going  to  preserve  the  confidentiality 
of  the  dsta- 

Now,  listen  to  the  enormity,  the  outrage 
that  IS  involved  in  that  posture.  Here  are 
companies  unleashing  poisons,  chemicals, 
effluent  matter  In  the  public's  waterways, 
the  most  precious  natural  resource  we  have, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Management  and  Budget 
approves  the  industrial  claim  that  oorpcva- 
tlons  have  a  trade  secret  and  a  property 
right  in  the  poisons  that  they  unleash  on 
the  unsuspecting  public. 

Now,  since  when  even  In  the  earliest  days 
of  wUd-eyed  capitalism  can  we  permit  cor- 
porations to  preserve  the  secrecy  via  a  prop- 
erty right  in  the  poisonous  chemicals  and 
other  contaminants  that  they  put  in  other 
people's  water?  lltat  is  an  illustration  of  the 
depravity  that  is  endemic  over  at  OMB  Also 
I  might  add  this  form  is  voluntary.  In  short, 
a  pollution  tnfortnatlon  form  that  is  not 
required  to  be  filled  out  tuidcr  compulsory 
processes  of  law  la  one  that  Is  going  to  put 
a  premium  on  Industrial  dishonesty  because 
the  companies  that  are  polluting  and  are 
wllUng  to  honestly  report  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  greater  interests  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies  than  those  companies  that  are 
dishonest  and  refuse  to  report  the  full  range 
of  their  deadly  violent  emissions  Into  the 
waterways. 

The  second  case  which  I  would  like  to 
Ulustrate  does  not  Involve  quite  the  seven- 
year  delays  of  this  national  Indtistrial  wame 
Inventory  survey.  This  deals  with  the  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  safety  survey.  The  Natural 
Qas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  which  was  passed 
about  three  years  ago  has  been  in  the  dol- 
drums. The  Congress  passed  it  almost  unan- 
imously after  a  number  of  serious  pipeline 
explosions  and  after  recognizing  that  some 
500.000  miles  of  underground  natural  gas 
plpeUnes  without  any  safety  standards  at 
all  were  a  threat  to  the  pubUc  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Oongrees  gives 
with  one  hand  Congress  takes  with  the  o^her. 
The  appropriations  committees  proceeded  to 
starve  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety.  I  be- 
lieve last  year's  budget  was  about  (200- 
S2S0.000.  totally  inacSequate  to  deal  with  the 
necessary  expertise  and  competence  and  in- 
flection that  Is  required  under  that  Act.  A 
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detailed  quwtlaaxi»lz«  was  propoeed  by  the 
0<Bc«  ot  PlpeUne  Safety  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  And  out  about  auch 
things  as  how  much  pipe  there  la  In  the 
ground,  the  depth  of  the  pipe,  the  age  of  the 
pipe,  and  other  factors  dealing  with  Its 
safety.  _,  ^    ^ 

Immediately  the  industry-dominated  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  to  the  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  objected.  There  was  a  proc- 
ess ot  negotiation,  and  there  was  aUo  a  rule- 
making proceeding  under  the  Adnunlstra- 
Oye  Procedure  Act.  One  would  thmlt  that  this 
would  be  enough,  but.  no.  the  Industrial  rep- 
re^ntatlves  of  the  pipeline  Industry  wanted 
a  second  attempt  to  erode  further  the  quea- 
tiomuure.  And  so  when  the  questionnaire 
was  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Industrial  advisory  commit- 
tees appurtenant  to  that  office  went  into 
action.  ,^     ,, 

They  objected,  for  example,  specltlcauy 
about  being  required  to  report  the  location 
and  age  of  their  pipeline  systems.  They 
claimed  that  they  dont  itnow  the  fuU  age 
of  their  pipeline  systems. 

Well  ot  course,  that  Is  eiactly  what  the 
Act  was  designed  to  remedy,  to  require  these 
companies  to  Und  out  whether  these  under- 
ground pipeline  jTstems  were  70-80-100  years 
old  whether  they  were  made  of  cast  Iron  or 
in  some  casea  actual  wood,  hollowed  oat 
wood. 

Now.  this  Is  an  example  where  In  a  two- 
step  procedure,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
formal  rule-mating  at  the  admlnlatratlTe 
agency  level,  the  industry  uses  the  bottle- 
neck of  information  In  the  Office  ot  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  further  dcUy  and  fur- 
ther erode  the  entire  process. 

eenitor  MxrCAir.  Mr.  Nader.  If  you  WIU 
pardon  an  interruption.  I  think  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point 
the  names  and  the  connection,  the  affilia- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Nsturai  Gas  Pipelines;  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline.  Eastern  Plpe- 
Une Company.  Columbia  Oas  Systems.  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Company.  Florida  Oaa 
Transmission  Company.  United  Oaallne  Com- 
pany consoUdated  Gas  Supply  Corporation. 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Company.  Independ- 
ent Natural  Gas  Association  of  America.  Otllf 
OU,  and  EI  Paso  Natural  Gas. 

The  names  and  atmiations  will  appear  so 
that  you  can  see  it  was  an  understatement 
when  you  said  domination.  It  la  complete. 

Mr.  NsoDi.  That  la  right. 

Senator  UncAU.  There  1«  Jujt  abMluta 

control.  „    ^   .     ,  «^^ 

Mr  Nanaa.  In  fact,  on  the  Technical  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  Ofllce  of  Pipeline 
Salety  there  are  supposed  to  be  aU  pubUc 
membera.  One  of  them  is  the  head  of  a  »up- 
nller  to  the  gas  pipeline  industry.  And  others 
Ire  in  some  way  connected  with  the  indus- 
try with  the  exception  of  Pred  l«Dg.  Pred 
Lang  and  one  other  member  are  the  only  two 
real  public  members  on  that  committee 

The  third  case  study  of  course  U  one  which 
yon  are  most  familiar  with.  This  deals  with 
the  Federal  Power  commissions  attempt  for 
the  past  three  years  to  clear  a  form  through 
OMB  requiring  the  utUity  companies  to  re- 
port their  consultative  fees,  outside  constil- 
tttlve  tees,  such  as  accounting,  legal.  pubUc 
relations  and  others.  This,  ot  course,  should 
have  been  done  years  ago  These  fees  are  used 
to  Influence  policy,  to  InBuence  Federal  ana 
State  legislative  branches,  and  they  are  part 
of  the  calculations  tor  the  rate  structure. 

It  was  watered  down  so  that  now  the  FW- 
eral  Power  Commission  requires  reporting  of 
outside  payments  above  flO.OOO  lor  Class  A 
companies  I  those  grossing  over  »2.5  million) . 
aDove  U.OOO  for  Class  B  companies  (those 
gnwuig  over  »1  mlllton) .  or  above  »eoO  for 
paniwiits  to  an  Indlvldtial.  group  or  partner- 
ship Aa  testimony  before  the  Kefauver  cmn- 
mlttee  hears  out.  these  are  relatively  high 
mlnlmums  for  utility  InHuence-peddllng, 
especially  If  the  ttmds  are  chaimeled  thnnigh 
an  Incorporated  Intermediary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  example  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  cornea  from  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Thla  dealt 
with  n  reporting  form  called  the  Oarage 
Repair  Reporting  Form.  This  waa  an  attempt 
by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to 
get  information  from  various  garages  and 
Individual  motorists  as  to  the  maintenance 
and  repair  problems  and  frequency  rates  of 
critical  categories  dealing  with  motor  vehicle 
fafcty.  It  waa  sent  over  of  corurse  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  automatically 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  entire  respon- 
ElbiUty  for  reviewing  that  and  threw  It  in 
the  hands  of  the  automobile  industry.  And 
ao  every  question  was  picked  apart  In  a  de- 
tailed commentary  by  the  auto  Industry  rep- 
resentatives which  I  wUl  submit  later  on  for 
the  record  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  copy  It.  But 
It  gives  you  an  illustration  of  how  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  totally  unequipped  to  make 
these  critical  reviews.  What  U  does  Is  take 
wholesale  the  Industries'  commentaries  and 
throw  tl  back  at  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 

Senator  Mttcait.  If  you  want  to  submit 
that  at  the  present  time.  It  wlU  be  returned 
to  you  before  you  leave  and  copies  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Nadek.  Yes.  Senator,  but  I  have  to  more 
clearly  Identify  the  source — 
Senator  Mrrcau.  Surely.  Oo  ahead. 
Mr.  Nadek.  — which  la  not  identified  In  the 
materials  that  I  have  for  purpoaea  of  the  rec- 
ord. 

In  other  words,  the  delaying  process  Is  not 
one  that  la  due  to  a  critical  scrutiny  that 
ts  developed  from  OMB  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  but  one  that  rests  on  the  leisurely 
pane  of  the  surrogate  here,  namely,  the  In- 
dustry representatives — that  Is,  because  they 
are  given  such  a  powerful  advisory  role  they 
ran  Juat  take  their  time — weeks,  months — 
to  delay  responding  in  order  to  put  off  the 
time  when  the  questionnaire  is  submitted.  If 
they  don't  delay  permanently  the  question- 
naire. 

A  word  about  the  finances  of  the  advisory 
committees.  These  are  the  only  advisory 
committees  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  are  privately  funded  by  industry  with 
an  office  here  In  Washington  and  a  propa- 
ganda communications  system  to  industry 
throughout  the  country  to  support  Ita  «f- 
fecte. 

Ail  the  advisory  committees  which  op- 
eraw  properly  In  this  government  operate 
according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Executive  Order  11007.  While  It  is  clear 
that  thla  Executive  Order,  which  was  isaued 
In  1963.  Is  full  of  loopholes  and  can  be  read 
to  be  meaningless  by  a  non- well-intentioned 
bureaucrat,  there  are  enough  guldellnee  If 
the  spirit  of  It  Is  read  correctly  to  provide  for 
certain  orderly  procedures  In  the  establlih- 
ment  of  these  advisory  committees. 

Who  appoints  theee  advisory  committees 
to  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Federal  B«- 
ports?  They  are  baslcaUy  appointed  by  In- 
dustry. But  members  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Committee  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  All 
other  advlaory  comxnltt«ea  are  either  ap- 
pointed by  agency  heads  or  by  the  White 
House.  But  this  IB  a  self- appointed  advisory 
committee,  a  series  of  advisory  committees 
which  perpetuate  themselves  in  order  to  In- 
sure even  that  minority  business  opinion 
doean't  get  a  chance  to  have  lU  voice  heard, 
look  at  the  uniform  monolith  type  of 
posttire  try  these  advisory  committees.  One 
con  envision  in  an  allegedly  competitive  in- 
dustry diverse  views,  and  yet  these  com- 
mittees are  so  structured  and  perpetuated 
by  the  clique  dominating  the  Industry  that 
any  potential,  any  opportunity  for  diverge 
views  by  smaller  companies  in  the  Indus- 
try are  snuffed  out  at  the  Inception— another 
example  of  the  totalitarian  pattern  here. 

There  are.  of  course,  further  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  abuses,  and  Z  would  like  to  ask 
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Mr.  Petkas  to  eummarlae  for  you  the  re- 
cent situation  affecting  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  botti  the  so-called 
Mlnshali  decision,  and  the  pending  conglom- 
erate questionnaire. 

Mr.  Mktcai^.  Go  ahead  Mr.  Petkas. 
Mr.  PerKAfl.  Thank  you,  sir.  Rrat,  as  to  the 
Mlnshali  Broadcaatlng  Company  case,  FCC  ad 
796  (1966) ,  this  lUuatraiea  the  point  that  the 
OMB  advisory  committee  eet-up  provldea  » 
VM7  subtle  input  of  industry  attitudes  into 
the  admlnistraOve  process.  And  I  am  going 
to  recount  a  startling  eplaode  for  you,  In  it- 
self perhaps  minor,  but  indicative  of  poten- 
tial for  abuse  In  the  OMB  advisory  committee 
mechanism. 

In  thla  caae  FCC  policy  as  declared  in  Min- 
shall  appears  to  have  been  altered  In  a  foot- 
note of  a  subsequent  decision  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  so-called  advice  of  an  OMB  ad- 
vlaory  conunlttee.  In  MinshaU.  the  Commis- 
sion clariaed  the  answers  It  expected  in  Part 
I.  Subeecttons  4fa)  and  4(b)  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  application  forms.  Thla  part 
of  the  form  la  designed  to  determine  the  ex- 
tant to  which  sji  applicant  had  been  dili- 
gent In  aooertalnlng  community  needs. 
Among  the  data  required  Is  the  applicant's 
evaluation  of  suggestions  received  from  the 
conun  unity. 

The  commission  then  determined  that  a 
fuller  explanation  of  each  of  the  four  re- 
quirements would  he  helpful  especially  In 
light  of  the  need  for  comparable  infonna- 
tlon  from  each  of  the  respondents.  The  re- 
quest for  approvfij  of  the  further  explana- 
tion, which  waa  to  be  printed  on  the  forms, 
was  sent  to  the  BOB.  The  uninitiated  might 
aak  why  would  an  elucidation  of  FCC  case 
law  Itself  arrived  at  after  a  full-blown  hear- 
ing before  the  commission  be  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  approval? 

It  is  part  of  a  murky  story  of  taieae  oom- 
mlttaes.  that  Interagency  politics  plays  • 
large  port  in  what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Tuawwi-  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Petkea. 
We  had  testimony  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  today  and  It  was  discussed  directly 
with  the  assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  BudPet  that  under  no  circumstances  did 
the  Bureau  get  Involved  in  any  informa- 
tional request  here  an  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding Is  pending  or  where  a  hearing  Is 
taking  place  or  a  hearing  examiner  Is  in- 
volved. The  Bureau  stated  that  the  only 
time  It  reviews  a  request  for  information  such 
relate  to  preliminary  investigatory  reports 
surveys  and  requests.  I  asked  several  times 
that  question  and  In  doing  so  Indicated  that 
to  do  otherwise  might  be  an  Interference 
by  the  Executive  branch  In  the  Judicial 
process. 

Now.  Is  thla  the  Implication  here  that  the 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  may  well  have  been 
looking  at  some  Informational  requests  sub- 
sequent to  a  hearing,  or  during  a  hearing  by 
a  quaal-Judldal  agency? 

Mr.  PmtAS.  It  Is  a  technical  question.  In 
this  case  the  question  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  whether  explanatory  notes 
to  the  routine  application  form  for  radio  and 
television  stations  should  be  amended  as  per 
The  decision  in  the  Mlnshali  case  which  set 
out  the  policy  of  the  CommlMlon. 

Mr.  TmiKxa.  But  It  waa  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 
Mr.  PmcAB.  It  was  a  part  of  the  proceeding. 
Mr.  TtriN-ia.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Pttkas.  Not  being  a  devotee  of  FOO 
practice,  I  would  rather  refer  that  to  some- 
one else.  At  any  rate,  this  Is  somewhat  under- 
standable: Interagency  politics  play  a  large 
part  In  what  goes  on.  especially  since,  as  a 
practical  matter  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  enormoiis  influence  over  the  budgets  of 
the  various  agencies,  and,  under  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
a  very  large  amout  of  discretion,  uninhib- 
ited discretion  perhaps. 

A  meeting  of  the  communications  indus- 
try advisory  committee  was  called  after  the 
Industry  had  made  the  appropriate  orer- 
turea  to  the  Bureau  of  tha  Budget. 
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I  might  add  that  the  general  procedurv 
here  as  far  as  I  can  determine  la  that  once 
a  form  Is  noted  on  the  so-called  birdwatcher 
sheet  or  yellow  sheet,  the  Industry  people 
contact  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  if  they  feel 
that  a  meeting  would  be  in  order. 

Commissioner  Bartley  of  the  FCC  was  on 
hand  at  thla  meeting.  During  the  course  of 
the  meeting  as  the  sketchy  minutes  indi- 
cates. Bartley  agreed  to  minor  changes  In 
wording  for  each  of  the  four  explanatory 
paragraphs.  The  following  language  was 
mysteriously,  in  my  view,  appended  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing In  a  footnote  to  the  minutes:  "Note. 
Subsequent  to  the  meeting  additional  dis- 
cussion indicated  a  need  for  clarification  of 
the  intent  of  the  Paragraph.  •Xppiicanfs 
Svaluaiion::  What  Is  expected  of  the  ^>pll- 
cant  la  that  he  will  evaluate  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  those  suggestions  and  consider 
them  in  formulating  the  stations  overall 
program  service." 

In  other  words,  a  reporting  requirement 
was  completely  deleted.  Rather  than  report- 
ing hl5  evaluation,  the  applicant  Is  merely 
asked  to  evaluate.  A  reporting  requirement 
contained  In  the  Mlnshali  decision  was  thus 
destroyed.  There  Is  no  indication  where,  how, 
or  when,  or  by  whom  the  decision  was  made. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  common  practice, 
especially  now  that  outsider*  occasionally 
atund  these  meetings.  Is  for  the  agency  and 
the  Industry  people  to  retire  to  an  intimate 
caucus,  as  one  member  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  advisory  committee  referred 
to  it,  to  negoUate  their  differences.  AU  that 
remained  was  to  rewrite  the  Mlnshali  deci- 
sion to  conform  to  the  agreement,  and  this 
was  accomplished  in  a  footnote  in  the  Sioux 
Empire  Broadcasting  Company  case.  16  FOG 
2d  989.  In  that  footnote  the  exact  language 
of  the  footnote  to  the  minutes  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  advisory  committee  meeting 
was  adopted  by  the  POC. 

I  might  add  that  inquiries  at  the  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  a  number  of  the  com- 
missioners were  not  at  all  clear  on  how  the 
footnote  got  into  the  Sioux  BroaAcasting 
decision. 

Another  experience  with  the  communica- 
tions industry  advisory  committee,  one  In 
which  I  waa  Involved,  may  t»e  of  Interest. 
This  waa  a  meeting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  and  to  what  extent  a  task  force  of  the 
FOC  should  be  allowed  to  collect  information 
on  conglomerates  in  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try. 

Before  attending  this  meeting  I  had  diffi- 
culty understanding  why  verbatim  tran- 
scripts of  these  meetings  are  not  kept.  After 
attending  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Al  Kramer 
of  the  Citizens'  Communications  Center  It  is 
quite  clear  why  minutes  are  not  kept:  Issues 
are  discussed,  questions  are  raised  and  com- 
mitments are  made  which  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 

If  the  Chairman  Is  vrtUlng.  I  will  be  glad 
to  submit  to  you  my  personal  transcript,  in 
which  Mr.  Kramer  concurs,  to  give  you  a 
flavor  of  what  went  on.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  compare  our  version  wlrh  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
These  minutes  have  not  as  yet  been  Issued. 

I  might  add  that  common  practice  la  to 
submit  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  to  all 
Industrv  participants  to  have  their  correc- 
tions, additions,  and  deletions  made,  and 
that  both  Mr.  Kramer  and  I  were  refused  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  minutes  before 
they  were  put  Into  final  form. 

But  Just  to  give  you  my  Impression  as  to 
what  went  on,  the  meeUng  lasted  for  eight 
hours.  They  considered  a  17-queBtlon  form. 

Mr.  TuawTE.  May  I  have  an  Identification 
of  the  committee  meeting  which  you  at- 
tended? 

Mr.  Petkas.  Yes.  That  Is  the  ConmitmlcA- 
tlons  Industry  Advisory  Committee  meeting. 
September  18, 1970. 

Mr.  TtJHNxa.  And  that  Is  the  same  commit- 
tee of  which  Mr,  Frank  U.  Fletcher  Is  chair- 
man. 
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Mr.  pTTKAfl.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TtniNEE.  Did  Mr.  Fletcher  take  over  the 
charge  of   the   committee  after  Mr.   Horry 
Sheftel  opened  It? 

Mr.  PxTKAB.  Yes.  he  did.  Now,  I  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  throughout  the  course  of 
the  meetmg  there  was  to  my  mind  a  con- 
certed h,ttempt  to  Impress  the  public  lnt«r- 
est  observers  who  were  present  that  the 
meeting  was  not  totally  in  Mr.  Fletcher's 
control— that  is  to  say.  Mr.  Sheftel  InUr- 
Jected  his  view  on  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing at  points,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  waa  clearly 
the  chair. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying — 
Senator  MrrcAtr.  Was  there  any  question 
about  your  participation? 

Mr.  Petkas.  I  would  say  the  opposite  was 
true,  that  there  was  a  very  concerted  effort 
to  make  It  clear  that  we  were  welcome,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sheftel. 

Senator  Metcu^.  Well,  what  about  the 
industry  men? 

Mr,  Petkas.  The  Indiutry  people  seemed 
rather  concerned  that  we  were  present  and 
were  very  annoyed  at  times,  especially  when 
Mr.  Kramer  asked  what  I  thought  were  very 
pointed  questions  about  the  Issues  that  had 
been  raised  during  the  course  ol  the  disciu- 
slon. 

But  I  feel  that  In  general  a  concerted  effort 
was  made  at  least  for  the  record  for  It  to 
appear  that  we  were  welcome.  I  did  not,  nor 
did  Mr.  Kramer,  feel  welcome. 

The  meeting  lasted  eight  hours.  By  the 
end  of  the  eight-hour  period  It  was  clear 
that  Mr.  Louis  Stevens  of  the  FCC  had  been 
put  In  what  I  considered  a  very  dlflk:ult 
position. 

Senator    MrrcALr.    How    many    questions 
were  there? 
Mr.  Prnus.  Seventeen. 
Senator  MrrcALr.  Seventeen. 
Mr.  PrrKAS.  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  put  In 
what  I  considered  a  very  difficult  position. 

These  men  were  clearly  old  hands  at  this 
business.  All  had  apparently  attended  similar 
meetings  before.  Moat  were  corporate  coun- 
sel who  had  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  preparing  for  this  particular  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Stevens,  a  conscientious  dvU  servant 
and  a  veteran  of  federal  service,  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  frontal  assault.  He  Indi- 
cated to  Mr.  Kramer  and  me  later  that  he 
had  only  been  vaguely  aware  of  the  advisory 
committee's  procedure. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  quite  literally  put 
through  the  wringer.  For  the  first  few  hours 
he  held  his  ground,  with  support  from  Mr. 
Kramer  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged 
later.  As  time  wore  on  he  was  more  willing 
to  accept  industry  criticism  and  to  offer  to 
make  changes  accordingly. 

As  an  example  of  the  wearing  down  proc- 
ess, we  spent  approximately  an  hour  and  a 
half  dtscuBslng  the  extent  to  which  a  com- 
pany official  should  be  required  to  put  his 
name  on  the  bottom  of  the  conglomerate 
questionnaire  and  the  extent  to  which  It 
was  necessary  to  have  the  survey  notarized. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  fre- 
quently centered  upon  questions  that  the 
OMB  claims  are  not  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees: agency  policy,  the  depth  of  sup- 
port among  the  Commissioners  for  carrying 
out  the  survey,  and  the  names  of  Commis- 
sioners who  were  responsible  for  Instigating 
It. 

And  most  disturbing  of  all  from  my  point 
of  view  was  the  fact  that  Incredible  asser- 
tions of  fact  were  made  about  the  costs  of 
gathering  this  information,  about  the  bur- 
den of  the  information  on  the  industry  re- 
spondents. alMut  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  be  subject  to  litigation  in  the  future 
because  of  their  divulgencee.  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  embarrassed  because  of 
their  divulgencea.  No  effort  apparently  had 
been  made  to  apprise  the  FCC  in  advance  of 
the  kinds  of  things  that  the  committee 
would  consider.  So  that — and  this  Is  espe- 
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dsUy  disconcerting  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  budget  bureau  reviewing  officer  In  these 
meetings — and  I  think  you  will  find  this  to 
be  the  case  even  in  the  mUautes  that  are 
available — sees  himself  as  a  mediator  or  a 
Judge.  And  to  a  great  extent  his  attitude  is 
colored  by  the  unsubstantiated  aseertuxu 
that  are  made.  There  are  no  affldaviu  on  the 
costs,  no  independent  surveys  or  independ- 
ent reports  on  the  real  burden.  We  spent 
what  seemed  three  hours  on  the  mechanics 
of  searching  the  files  at  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company — a  tale  of  woe  which,  for 
all  we  knew,  could  have  been  a  fairy  tale. 

I  hope  this  has  given  you  at  least  an  Un* 
presslonlsUc  view  of  what  happens  at  these 
meetings.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting — we  had 
only  gone  through  the  first  five  of  the  seven- 
teen questions  and  this  was  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours  with  a  break  for  lunch — It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  committeemen  that 
the  Issues  that  remained  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  FCC  oould  be 
very  easily  resolved  in  private  sessions.  I 
think  the  word  Intimate  caucus  waa  tued 
by  Mr.  Fletcher.  At  that  point  Mr.  Kramer 
and  I  suggested  that  perhaps  our  presence 
would  be  necessary  In  order  for  the  dis- 
cussions to  be  balanced.  And,  of  course,  we 
were  assured  by  Mr.  Sheftel  that  this  was 
no  buainess  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  that  In  any  caae  no  OMB  repre- 
sentative would  be  present.  We  were  assured 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  that  we  were  not  invited. 
And.  of  course,  there  will  be  another  meeting 
on  this  form.  That  Is  to  say.  we  were  able 
to  convince  them  that  they  could  not  make 
the  final  determination  without  a  further 
open  meeting. 

Mr.  TcutEK.  May  I  aak  one  question  here. 
Were  the  members  of  the  industry  group 
prepared  with  their  own  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed questionnaires  and  with  backup  in- 
formation when  they  came  into  the  room? 
Mr  Petkas.  Yes.  I  had  attempted  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  from  the  Offloe 
of  Management  and  Budget  but  was  told 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  copies  avail- 
able. So  I  walked  down  to  the  FCC  and  they 
provided  me  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire. 
That  was  the  day  before  the  meeting. 

Senator  Mstcaij'.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  provide  you  with — 

Mr.  Petkas.  That  Is  right.  We  are  on  the 
mailing  list  and  we  get  notices. 

Senator  Metcalt.  You  do  not  get  the  es- 
sential qtiestlonnalres  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Pktkas.  No.  not  unless  ve  make  a 
special  effort  to  go  directly  to  the  ag«K7. 
Senator  Mxtcalt.  Tou  are  on  the  malJlng 
list  but  when  you  get  the  notice  you  dont 
get  the  questionnaires  or  forms  that  are 
going  to  be  subject  matt«r  of  the  meetings? 
Mr.  Petkas.  No.  sir.  At  that  particular 
meeting  in  fn»tr>f  the  indtistry  chairman 
was  a  stack  0f  maniUla  folders  approximately 
this  high  (indicating),  each  folder  contain- 
ing the  notes  of  prior  Intimate  caucuses  on 
each  of  the  questions  which  were  contained 
on  the  questionnaire.  So  not  only  were  the 
public  Interest  observers  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  kind  of  frontal  attack  that  was 
Infilcted  on  Uie  form  but  so  were  the  FCC 
representatives  unprepared 

Bfr.  Nadex.  I  might  add  here.  Senator,  that 
two  years  ago.  a  young  attorney.  John  ESpo- 
slto.  phoned  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  asked  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  for  the  birdwatchers*  list,  and  he  had  to 
go  through  extraordinary  exertions  and  re- 
peated requests  and  explanations  simply  to 
be  accepted  on  the  mailing  Ust. 

Senator  Mxtcaij".  Would  you  make  a  special 
effort,  Mr.  Turner,  to  see  that  Mr.  Nader  has 
a  copy  of  the  testimony  that  was  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  this  morning. 
Mr.  TuawxR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MrrcALr.  They  have  assured  us  that 
anybody  who  wants  to  t>e  will  be  put  on  the 
mailing  list,  that  forms  and  questionnaires 
will  be  provided,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
put  In  an  application  and  they  will  get  you 
all  Che  Information  that  anybody  else  has. 
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Mr  Vu>EM.  Yes.  You  see,  dow  after  37  yeart 
at  secrecy  ibev  have  aasureU  you  that  the 
more  pres6ure  the  Senate  and  the  House  puts 
on  them,  the  more  reaponsive  ihey  wUl  be  to 
the  public  mteresi.  That  is  topically  what 
they  have  assured  you.  But  in  1968  belore  the 
controversy  began  la  the  public  sphere  over 
this  Act  and  Its  odminlstratton,  an  individual 
citizen,  a  lawyer  had  to  go  through  extraorcU- 
nary  exanloiu  Just  to  get  hla  name  put  on 
the  list. 

Senator  Mitcai^.  I  am  aware  ol  that,  in 
fact,  I  sent  a  couple  of  people  down  to  one 
of  the  meetings  and  they  had  a  very  difflcuU 
unie  getting  in.  and  were  admonlsheij  that 
thev  couldn  I  say  anything  after  they  got  in. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  were  told 
this  morning  that  there  is  a  reform  down 
^ere,  minor  reform,  and  so  I  want  you  to 
b*ve  a  copy  for  your  reference  the  next  time 
you  make  an  appUcaUon- 

Before  you  continue.  I  read  In  the  morning 
Post  that  Mr.  Peikas  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Petkas.  Passed  the  bar  exaxolnauon. 
Senator  UutcajJ".  Passed  bar  examination. 
Mr.  PcTKAS.  The  most   important  swp.  I 
think. 

Senator  Mftcalt.  U  this  your  fli»t  eaae? 
Mr.  PrntAS.  As  It  were. 

Senator  Mrrcau.  Congratulations  on  your 
presentation. 

Mr.  Nadkb.  Senator,  thai  comment  you  jUfil 
made  dealing  with  the  change  at  OMB  leads 

to  my  final  section  of  the  testimony 

Senator  Mxtcalj-  Before  we  get  into  that  I 
want  to  read,  and  I  read  It  before  today,  a 
statement  from  the  minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  of  Thurs- 
day. November  21.  1968.  Mr.  Stewart  was  the 
industry  chairman  of  the  Commlitee. 

Mr.  Stewart  explained  how  he  had  oper- 
ated so  as  to  make  maximum  vise  of  the 
committee  without  eiceosive  demands  on  the 
time  of  the  members  Contacts  had  been  han- 
dled bv  mall  or  telephone  and  no  meetings 
were  held  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  industry 
chairman  also  reviewed  some  of  the  special 
problems  referred  to  the  committee,  panels 
in  which  the  chairman  participated.  They 
Included  reporting  on  "foreign  direct  in- 
vestment, air  and  water  pollution,  disposal 
of  solid  wastes,  classlflcatlon  of  gasoline  and 
Jet  fuel  and  census  surreys,  feasibility  of  re- 
porting more  detail  tor  certain  Items  re- 
quited In  the  census  of  mineral  industries." 
Kow.  this  bears  out  ffie  statement  that 
Mr.  P«ka«  made.  This  Is  where  the  foot-high 
stack  of  manJla  folders  came  from.  There 
were  contacts  by  mall  and  telephone  where 
everything  was  settled  before  the  meethag 
took  place  and  before  you  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  anything  about  it. 
Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kadis.  This  is  exactly  the  syndrome 
that  is  now  appearing.  As  more  pubUc  spot- 
light Is  thrown  on  to  OMB's  administration 
of  the  Act.  you  will  see  an  emergence  of  more 
ex  parte  contacts,  more  Informal  communi- 
cations, more  informal  caucuses  and  more  in- 
formal meetlngB  that  really  decide  the  bual- 
nesB  at  hand.  That  is  why  it  isn't  so  much  a 
reform  aa  It  la  a  kind  of  blubber  shift;  II  is 
suocumbmg  to  a  Uttle  pressure  and  bending 
m  on*  area  only  to  emerge  fuU-blown  in  an- 
other tar  more  secret  area. 

Senator  Mttcau.  This  is  the  reason  that 
U  is  necessary  to  have  more  people  on  the 
committee  rather  than  havmg  them  say. 
well,  we  will  let  anybody  participate.  They 
have  to  be  members  of  the  committee  to 
get  m.  Maybe  they  will  be  outvoted,  but  at 
least  what  you  call  the  spotlight  will  be  ou 
so  that  there  will  t>e  at  least  some  public 
revelation.  Go  ahead. 

Mr  N*0CJL  Senator.  I  have  a  more  expan- 
sive proposal  to  make,  with  your  Inlulgence. 
But  before  I  go  mto  it.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  the  term  'agency  action"  in  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  is  now  being  mter- 
prcted  by  OMB  to  even  cover  when  indi- 
vidual commissl'jners  send  out  a  series  of 
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questions  to  various  respondents,  even  when 
U  isnt  an  oOicial  agency  action  apprjved  by 
the  agency  Even  a  voluntary  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  a  number  of  respondenu  by 
commissioners  Is  chastised  and  hit  hard  en 
by  OMB  as  being  really  agency  action. 

Sow.  that  IS  a  lar.  far  mi^re  liberal  inter- 
pre;atlon  of  the  law  than  1  think  can  be  at 
all  Justified  even  within  the  goals  ol  OMB 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  following  pro- 
posals. FiTot.  I  think  tha:  the  situation  over 
there  is  so  endemically  roiien  that  it  can- 
not be  ameliorated  by  minor  amendments.  I 
think  thai  S.  3067  while  noble  as  far  as  it 
g^es  simply  can't  begin  to  cope  with  the 
pr^'cess.  There  will  be  aU  kinds  o:  evasl\e 
strategies,  ex  pane  contracts  and  Informal 
ccmmunica'ioui  that  will  overwhelm  the 
representatives  on  these  committees,  who. 
by  the  way.  usu:.lly  dou't  have  anywhere 
nVar  the  time,  the  resources  or  the  expense* 
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even  hs;ld  the. r  own  wUen  they  meet  in 
Washington- 
Tins  is  port  of  the  reason  why  all  these 
advUory  committees  should  be  funded  lu 
terms  of  dally  e.xpfnse  by  the  Pedtral  Gov- 
ernment to  ellmm.ite  tliu.  difftrenilal  where- 
by a  muUl-billion  dollar  corporation  can 
send  their  pe-plc  bu:  public  ln;erest  cr  con- 
sumer gr-^ups  have  a  very  dlfllJuU  time  so 
doing. 

I  would  reronmiend  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  a*  It  n:w  stands 
and  begin  the  foUowiug  legislative  pr^'c&a 
First,  far  the  subcommittee  to  develop  a 
complete  lnvest'gat:on  of  the  views  ;'ud  ex- 
perience of  other  agencies  in  dealing  with 
the  OMB's  administration  of  the  Federol 
Reports  Kci.  not  just  encouraging  but  de- 
manding under  the  pendency  of  a  congres- 
sional order  that  this  material  be  forthcom- 
ing, if  not  in  testimony  then  in  affld.ivir5  or 
jome  other  authorized  documents. 

In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  do  this  effi- 
ciently, the  subcommittee  staff  may  call  ex 
officials  of  the  regulatory  agencies  who  are 
more  free  to  talk. 

Senator  MrrcsLF.  I  want  to  say  since  you 
have  started  to  testify  I  Just  Instructed  the 
staff  to  set  up  such  hearings  you  propose 
Immediately  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Naber-  Excellent.  Such  ex  officials,  for 
example,  as  Lee  White,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  his  gen- 
eral counsel.  They  could  tell  you  a  great  deal 
of  experience  that  they  have  had  now  that 
they  are  out  of  the  commission  and  are 
more  free  to  talk. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  subcommit- 
tee develop  Its  own  questionnaire  to  submit 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
tailing with  exquisite  metlculousness  all  the 
Information  that  has  been  sought  In  order 
to  get  the  entire  panorama  of  experience  out 
in  the  open,  to  sec.  for  example,  to  what 
extent  this  Act  and  OMB  administration  has 
really  defended  the  average  citizen  ond  the 
small  businessman  from  questionnaire 
harassment. 

Senator  Mxtcalt.  I  doubt  If  we  could  get 
our  questionnaire  past  the  advisor;  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Naoeb.  The  point  is  that  fortunately. 
Congress  exempted  Congress  from  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 

I  would  also  take  the  opportunity  that 
only  you  have  as  a  subcooomlttee  of  Con- 
gress to  develop  an  Intensive  analysis  of 
the  personal  qualifications  and  background 
and  administrative  experience  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  at  the  core  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  administration  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  la  very  Important 
to  realize  that  when  you  don't  have  public 
legal  standards  and  public  focus  on  adminis- 
trative processes  you  increasingly  have  a 
rule  of  men  rather  than  a  rule  of  law.  And 
In  direct  proporUon  to  the  expanslveneaa  of 
the  unbridled  discretion  you  see  the  direct 
Importance  of  the  particular  Individuals 
who  ar«  Involved  and  their  ex  parte  and 
frat«nUc«Uon  with  tba  industrial  advisory 


committees.  Where  there  Is  no  law.  there  la 
a  dominant  importance  as  to  the  quality  of 
personnel  involved  in  the  activity. 

Following  thet,e  twin  inquiries  or  hearings. 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  ask  the  ogendea 
to  submit  detailed  proposals  on  what  they 
think  should  be  done  by  way  of  relorm— 
that  Is.  what  they  think  of  the  Federal  Re- 
poru  Act.  how  they  would  modify  li.  whether 
they  would  repeal  It.  and  how  they  would 
deal  with  the  abuses  that  are  potential  in 
luidue  harassment  of  citizens  and  small  busi- 
nesses. These  Inquiries  also  would  deal  with 
the  burden  of  proof  1  see  thraughout  the 
literature  the  most  wild  lnflationar>-  esti- 
mates by  business  as  to  what  It  cosLs  to  fill 
out  these  questions,  and  with  no  substan- 
tial documentation  of  these  cost  estimates- 
So  part  of  the  sdmlnlsuatlon  of  law  such 
OS  ihis  Is  to  require  a  substantial  negotia- 
tion of  these  cost  estimates  rather  than  Just 
take  it  on  faith  from  the  business  advisory 
committees. 

These  agencies  are  replete  with  the  kind  of 
experience  that  will  enable  the  subcommit- 
tee to  determine  precisely  how  limited  the 
regulations  have  to  be  and  how  permissive 
they  have  to  be.  depending  on  the  purpose  of 
the  Act.  whether  to  protect  Individuals 
agalmt  invasion  of  their  privacy  or 
whether  to  permit  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in  an  administration  that  shouts  about 
law  and  order,  depends  In  the  eco- 
nomic regulatory  area  on  the  critical 
obtaining  of  Information  about  business 
and  industrial  practices.  Instead  of  the  vice 
president  being  sent  around  as  a  political 
pitch  man  to  raise  funds  from  elitist  Re- 
publican groups,  he  might  be  spending  more 
of  his  time  for  which  he  is  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer on  law  and  order  enforcement  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  government 
which  deals  with  billions  of  dollars  and 
which  deals  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
casualties,  diseases,  and  other  harms  pur- 
suant to  the  inablUty  of  the  government  to 
enforce  the  laws  portly  because  they  don't 
have  the  requisite  information  I  refer  you 
to  the  Industrial  water  pollution  survey.  I 
refer  you  to  the  mercury  pollution  epidemla 
And  I  would  expect  that  If  that  survey  was 
out  in  1965,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
devastating  poisonous  epidemic  resulting 
from  dumping  millions  of  pounds  of  mer- 
cury Into  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  consumed  by 
fish  which  are  then  consumed  by  humans. 

That  Is  an  Illustration  of  the  importance 
of  a  hearing  such  as  this.  Without  any  quali- 
fication It  can  be  aald  that  this  Is  by  for  the 
most  single  Important  Information  problem 
In  all  of  government,  and  this  hearing  U  the 
moat  important  hearing  ever  held  In  congres- 
sional history  on  this  Issue,  because  this  Is 
the  critical  bottleneck  through  which  the 
entire  regulatory  and  administrative  and 
subsidy  process  has  to  funnel  Its  requests  in 
order  to  enforce  the  laws  equitably. 

I  would  also  request  that  the  subcommit- 
tee review  the  adequacy  of  the  Executive 
Order  11007  dealing  with  advisory  commit- 
tees. It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  loophole* 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  order  to  devise  an 
advlscry  system  that  is  a  mockery  of  orderly 
due  proceaa  procedure  and  fair  access  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens.  Executive  Order  11007 
which  has  Its  problems  throughout  the  whole 
advisory  setung  definitely  needs  a  hearing, 
definitely  needs  an  inquiry  to  redefine  It  and 
to  propose.  If  not  by  Executive  Order  then 
by  statute,  a  series  of  guidelines  for  advisory 
oommltteM.  Advisory  committees  In  govern- 
ment number  literally  In  the  thousand.  They 
are  a  fourth  branch  of  government. 

In  many  areas  they  make  policy  without 
any  quibble  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Walfare  area  these  advisory 
committees  decide  who  gets  resesarch  grants 
for  what  projects,  in  the  petroleum  area  the 
petroleum  advisory  committees  are  very,  very 
key.  And  in  one  area  after  another  the  whoitt 
advisory  setup  is  operating  In  a  kind  of  ram- 
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pant  anarchy  with  massive  ex  parte  contact 
and  without  any  transcripts  or  any  oontrole 
whataoever.  Executive  Order  11007  has  been 
turned  into  a  multlpunctured  mockery. 

Next,  I  would  think  that  the  subcommit- 
tee would  consider  the  following  dlspiftoe- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  First  a  rec- 
oguiUon  that  there  can  be  abuse  of  the  in- 
formation procurement  power  by  government 
agencies  portlculoiiy  toward  unrepresenta- 
tive  defenseless  institutions  or  people. 

Second,  that  there  has  to  be  I  think  some 
sort  of  appellate  process  by  which  the  ag- 
grieved respondente  can  take  their  case  If 
they  can  t  get  a  suitable  accommodation  a'lth 
the  regulatory  agency  that  puu  out  the 
quest loiinalro.  And  so  perhaps  the  subcom- 
mittee may  want  to  consider  a  formal  open 
appellate  process,  sort  of  like  a  super-ad- 
judlcatory  procets  that  deals  specifically  with 
these  questionnaire  and  information  prob- 
lems. This  would  mean  full  transcript,  open 
doors,  open  access,  counsel  on  both  sides.  It 
would  have  all  the  safeguards  of  a  formal  Ju- 
dicial procedure,  no  ex  parte  contacts  permit- 
ted, no  secret  meetings,  no  Industry-  inputs 
like  under  the  present  setup  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act.  And  also  to  provide  for  each  ap- 
pellate matter  a  public  representative  or  an 
omsbudsman  that  would  represent  the  pub- 
lics interest  In  securing  the  most  Just  de- 
cision through  the  formal  and  open  and  fully 
transcribed  process.  The  costs — may  I  say  In 
conclusion,  the  cost  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent system  are  of  course  manifold,  direct  and 
Indirect.  It  ta  quite  clear,  for  example,  that 
around  this  country  there  are  people  eating 
contaminated  fish  which  will  result  In  the 
shortening  of  their  life  or  other  diseases, 
directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  been  unable  to  get  the  kind 
of  pollution  Information  years  ago  which  It 
should  have  In  order  to  strengthen  lu  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  in  order  to  ask 
Congress  for  even  tougher  laws  that  ore 
needed  in  the  water  pollution  area. 

It  Is  quite  clear  al.-io  that  the  political  proc- 
ess at  the  Stat*  legislative  and  regulatory  level 
OS  well  OS  the  federal  level  Is  being  corrupted 
and  undermined  because  of  the  lack  of  dis- 
closure by  regulated  Industries  such  as 
utilities  of  their  payments  Indirectly  Into  the 
political  process  through  accountants, 
lawyers,  and  other  Independent  retainers. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  the 
costs  of  electric  utilities,  the  cost  of  other 
regulated  Industries  Is  increasing  and  is 
perpetuating  such  In  Its  increase  simply  be- 
cause the  government  doesn't  have  the  In- 
formation to  crack  down  on  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  rate  base  and  other  fraudulent 
accounting  data  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try Increases  rates. 

in  other  words.  I  am  Just  giving  throe  ex- 
amples, one  in  health  and  safety,  one  In  the 
corruption  of  the  democratic  process,  one 
m  consumer  gouging,  (which,  of  course.  In- 
flates the  dollar,  depredates  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  reduces  the  constmier's  Income 
Just  as  If  he  took  a  pay  cut  at  the  office) 
which  result  from  this  crltttal  strangulation 
of  the  Information  procurement  process  by 
federal  sondes  through  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

There  are  also  other  costs,  of  course,  which 
all  of  us  have  to  take  Into  account.  Tfce 
democratic  sequence  Ij  a  very  perilous  chain. 
If  It  Is  broken  in  one  of  the  links,  it  Is  not 
going  to  be  democratic.  And  I  ask  you  when 
you  see  In  this  dty  hundreds  of  reporters 
and  hundreds  of  writers  whose  Jobs  It  Is  to 
find  out  what  Is  going  on  in  government  and 
what  the  government  is  eoUsctlng  about  the 
situation  throughout  the  country  In  areas 
of  health,  safety,  and  economics,  that  If  you 
have  this  bottleneck  In  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  you  In  effect  deprive 
hundreds  of  refwrters  from  the  ability  to  get 
at  the  facta  that  they  need  to  fulfill  their 
trust  in  communicating  the  situation  to  the 
citizens  throughout  the  country. 
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So  this  activity  in  this  handful  of  offices 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
In  etieci  weakening  the  ability  of  the  media 
to  do  the  Job  that  it  must  do  If  It  is  going 
to  be  faithful  lo  its  highest  professional 
standards. 

Now,  this  Is  Just  one  Illustration  of  how 
other  iustitutions  m  this  country  that  we 
rely  on  for  democraric  contributions  and  for 
upholding  the  posture  and  the  pretense  of 
our  system  of  government,  how  iheir  efforts 
are  cut  down  bv  this  critical,  strategic  hold 
at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg«t. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  subject  like 
this  glamorous.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  It 
of  massive  public  Interest.  It  Is  very  hard 
basically  to  even  interest  people  who  should 
be  interested  in  this  subject.  But  Informa- 
tion policy  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment both  In  and  out.  what  It  gives  out  and 
u'hat  It  can  take  in.  is  obviously  the  ciu-- 
rency  of  power.  And  without  this  free  flow 
of  information  most  of  the  things  which  we 
treasure  in  this  cotintry  will  be  submerged 
or  atrophied  or  overridden  silently  without 
the  benefit  of  headlines  or  political  rhetoric. 
And  I  would  highly  commend  the  efforts  of 
this  sut>commlttee  to  continue  relentlessly 
m  probing  this  area  so  that  others  who  study 
this  area  will  have  a  body  of  knowledge  to 
extend  your  concerns  throughout  the  coun- 
try In  whatever  profession  they  may  have 
been  involved  in.  law,  journalism,  science, 
engineering,  medicine,  and  also  to  prepare 
the  kind  of  materials  that  ore  necessary  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  and 
the  development  of  a  far  more  secure  and 
equitable  system  of  controls  and  liberation 
In  the  procurement  of  information  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  fulfillment  of  their  con- 
gresslonally   mandated  duties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  request  the 
permission  of  the  Chair  In  the  next  several 
days  to  prepare  materials  for  submission  for 
the  hearing  record  to  beef  up  many  of  these 
comments   with    elaboration   and   examples. 

Senator  Metcalt.  We  will  provide  you  with 
a  transcript.  Tou  may  amplify,  modify  or 
as  you  say  beef  up  any  of  the  testimony  you 
have  made. 

We  have  plenty  of  time.  The  bearings  are 
not  going  to  be  printed  for  awhile.  And  as 
a  result  of  your  suggestions  made  here  to- 
day. I  am  sure  that  we  ore  going  to  extend 
the  hearings  Into  Inquiry  from,  especially, 
former  members  of  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  Nades.  I  would  Include.  Mr.  Obalrman. 
also.  Mr.  Charles  Scbultze 

Senator  MrrcALr.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Nadcs.  — former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Senator  Mttcalt.  Former  Director  of  the 
Bureau. 

Mr.  N&oca.  Tes.  as  well  as  other  former 
directors  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who 
may  be  able  to  look  with  a  Uttle  more  per- 
spective on  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Senator  Mctcalf.  From  a  Uttle  more  dis- 
tant point  of  view. 

Mr.  Naoek.  Tes. 

Senator  Mctxialf.  Well,  we  have  kept  you 
a  long  time.  Mr.  Nader,  and  your  testimony 
has  been  tremendotisly  valuable.  I  intro- 
duced 8.  3067.  and  you  made  the  analogy 
of  an  IcebCTg.  I  feel  the  introduction  of  the 
bin  Is  Just  an  iceberg,  too.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  come  In  here,  who  have  hod 
more  experience  than  I  vrith  the  actual 
working  of  the  advisory  committees,  have 
said  that  we  should  eliminate  them,  we  have 
to  restructtiro  them. 

Mr.  N&oca.  Certainly  the  rule-making  ap- 
paratus permits  the  full  submission  of  views 
on  the  public  record  and  the  requisite  appel- 
late processes,  and  when  some  of  these  forms 
ore  subjected  to  a  rule-making  proceeding. 
they  certainly  shouldn't  have  to  go  through 
a  second-stage  Tn'a#r"t  which  con  certainly 
delay  or  defeat  the  entire  proposal.  This  Is 
In  effect  like  a  bureaucratlcally  impoeed 
amendment    to   the   Administrative   Proce> 
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dures  Act.  Talk  about  legislating  from  the 
Elxecutlve  Branch,  this  Is  a  kind  of  lelgsla- 
Uou  without  a  scintilla  of  hearing  and  sub- 
mission of  views  and  the  like. 

Mr.  TcTONEo.  May  I  Just  moke  the  comment 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  witness 
that  would  tell  me  that  there  Is  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Nadxb.  There  once.  air.  was  Olympus. 
Now  there  is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  TxniMES.  Now,  I  might  Just  make  this 
one  comment,  that  I  would  like  to  a$k  you 
to  read  in  the  transcript  that  I  will  give 
you  my  Interpretation  and  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  fuel,  in  put.icular  gas 
and  power,  requests  which  have  been  made 
from  Representative  Joe  Evins  and  from 
Senator  Philip  Hart  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federai  Trade  Comnalseion 
taking  up  the  Hart  proposal  for  an  oU  in- 
dustry study,  where  according  to  tne  Wash- 
ington Post  today  they  were  quoted  as 
not  being  happy  with  the  proposed  delayed 
action  until  next  week.  In  our  colloquy  I  in- 
dicated that  under  Section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  that  request  for  study 
would  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
clearance  inasmuch  as  no  pending  adjudi- 
catory proceeding  existed,  and  secondly  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  a  proposed 
rule-making  procedure  in  cotmectlon  with 
the  nationwide  increase  of  gas  rates,  and 
there  was  a  question  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  mind  as  to  whether  studies  under 
that  proceeding  even  requested  by  parties  to 
It  would  not  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. And  I  would  like  you  to  took  at  that 
and  give  us  your  advice  on  It. 

Mr.  Naoer.  Look  at.  for  example,  the  so- 
called  boxcar  shortage,  the  so-called  natural 
gas  shortage,  the  so-called  fuel  shortage. 
How  could  this  be  continued,  how  con  this 
be  continued  without  any  public  access  or 
understcndlng  imless  federal  agencies  have 
either  been  deterred  or  frightened  from  sub- 
mitting the  questloxm.alre  forms  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Klanogement  and  Budget  or  unless 
OMB  denied  these  forms?  This  Is  the  kind  of 
Information  which  we  should  have  all  the 
time  in  government  so  that  we  are  not 
caught  short,  so  that  these  frauds  like  the 
boxcar  shortage  do  not  occur,  which  is  basi- 
cally taking  huge  numbers  of  boxcars  and 
setting  them  aside  empty  and  unused  wait- 
ing for  immediate  dispatch  for  preferred  cus- 
tomers. That  is  the  boxcar  shortage.  And 
yet  the  IOC  didn't  have  publicly  available 
this  kind  of  Information.  The  ICC  doesnt 
even  know  who  owns  the  railroads.  The 
Cini  Aeronautics  Board  doesnt  even  know 
who  owns  the  airlines.  They  are  required  by 
statute  to  have  this  informaUon  If  every 
questionnaire  is  going  to  go  through  this 
formidable  obstacle  course  at  OMB  taking 
up  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  involving 
risks  of  budget  cuts  in  terms  of  retaliation 
by  the  OMB,  we  are  not  going  to  get  this 
kind  of  agency  information  as  well.  OMB 
in  other  words  succeeds  in  preventing  agen- 
cies from  obeying  their  own  laws  which  re- 
qtilre  the  provision  of  information  in  order 
to    fulfill    theae   statutwy    mandates. 

Senator  Mxtcalt.  Not  only  doesnt  CAB 
know  who  owns  the  airlines,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  doesn't  know  who  owns 
the  utilities  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion doesn't  know  who  owns  the  conglom- 
erates, and  £0  forth,  and  they  are  not  able  to 
find  out.  are  they? 

Mr,  Nadkk.  I  think  there  Is  one  way  where 
you  can  find  out.  Senator,  I  think  If  you  can 
find  some  small  evidence  that  directly  or 
indirectly  Communist  shareholders  have 
holdings  in  the  railroads  or  In  the  airlines 
through  Swiss  bonks  or  other  Indirect  con- 
duits, then  and  only  tiien  will  we  get  a  full 
investigation  m  this  matter. 

Senator  Mxtcalt.  I  have  a  feeling  If  we 
would  create  a  select  committee  which  would 
be  analogous  to  the  old  O'Mahoney  Commit- 
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«..  Which  ^6  the  TT«C  t-ve.tig»tlon  .  ^JSiS'm  1  "Sy'^^'wo'^"^^"  i» 
congressional  t^vestUj^ton  "  J^T  « '^^  SS^^  to  tS?  pu^c.  B^ut  the  public  .•« 
<3oes  own  Amenca.  *« J^V^^^  biSis  in  XJ  McTuded  from  the  committees.  Indeed,  the 
of  the  ownerj^  U>  m  "-^^^^^^^^^  ;"ubUc  was  unaware  of  the  committees'  exist- 
York   and  Chtcago.   But   at   least  we  wouia      f^^^    ^^  separate  advisory  commltteea  wero 

established    for    environmental,    consximer. 


York   and  Chicago. 

know  where  the  real  power  lies.  Pending  that. 
however,  we  have  to  find  out.  at  least  send 
out  some  interrogation  torau  to  find  out  so 
that  these  rartoui  regulatory  agencies  can 
perform  the  functlona  ol  law  that  you  have 


small  buslnesB,  labor,  or  other  groups. 

The  advlaory  committee  Bystem,  In  effect, 
now  for  37  yeara.  glvea  large  induatrlea  and 
their  trade  aaaoclatlons  exceptional  advan- 


enumerated.  tagea.  The  process  of  disclosing  or  withhold 

made  a  very  helpful  and       -«  ,n,«-nkt.ion  eoes  to  the  heart  of  gov- 


Well,  you  have .         . 

informative  presentation,  Mr.  Nader,  one  of 
your  usual  forceful  ones,  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  additional  remarfca  In  the  record. 
And  already  underway  Is  one  of  your  sugges- 
tions and  that  la  we  wlU  mafce  arrangements 
for  the  further  hearings,  and  we  may  ask 
you  back  after  we  have  had  some  additional 
Information,  Delighted  to  have  you  here. 

Mr-  Petkas.  delighted  to  have  you  here  as 
one  of  OUT  newest  lawyers. 

Mr,  PrncAS.  Thank  you 

Mr.  Nuxa-  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Metcalt-  "Hie  subcommittee  will  be 
in  recets  until  tomorrow  at  ten- 

(Whereupon.  at  1:15  p.m,.  the  subcommit- 
tee was  recessed,  to  reconvene.  *t  10:00  ajn-, 
prlday.  October  9. 1970.) 

Bi7DC«T  Bukmatj:  Do  Advisost  PAinxa  Hav« 
AN  iMDtrsraT  Bias? 
(Wotx- — ^Vlc  Relnemer.  author  of  this  arti- 
cle on  certain  little-known  but  apparently 
Influential  advisory  oommltteea  to  the  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  the  Budget,  servee  as  execu- 
tive iecretary  on  the  staff  of  Senator  l^e 
Motcalf  (D-Mont.) .  Both  he  and  Met.calf  be- 
lieve the  shadowy  committee*  have  neglected 
the  public  good  to  benefit  business  and  In- 
dustry. Met«alf  has  even  suggested  that  the 
committees  might  best  be  abolished.  A  con- 
trary view  of  the  commltteea'  value  la  pre- 
sented on  page  39  In  a  brief  rebuttal  by 
Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  has  recently  been  reor- 
ganised as  the  OfDce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Relnemer,  a  Senate  staffer  since 
IJ>55.  has  served  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  has  had  articles 
published  In  several  national  mogazlnea. 
Relnemer  and  Metcalf  coauthored  Over- 
charge, a  critical  examination  of  utility  regu- 
lation (re%-lewed  in  the  Pebruary  10.  1967, 
Issue  of  Science) .) 

^trly  In  World  War  H,  many  small  busl- 
neaamen  appealed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  to  Study  Prob- 
lems of  American  SmaU  Builneas.  The  gov- 
ernment, they  complained,  was  sending  them 
too  many  questionnaires.  The  chairman  in- 
troduced a  bill,  which  became  the  Poderml 
Beporta  Act  of  1942.  specifying  that  infor- 
mation needed  by  federal  agencies  would  be 
Obtained  with  a  minimum  hurdoa  upon 
buaineu,  ospeclally  small  buslneas.  The  law 
also  empowered  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  coordinate  the  collection  of 
information  from  ten  or  more  buaineBi  firms 
or  pervons. 

The  Budget  director  aaked  some  of  his 
blg-buslnesa  friends  to  help  him  admlnlacer 
the  new  law.  They  formed  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports.  They  asked  some 
of  their  Induatry  friends  to  help  them  help 
the  Budget  director.  Soon  they  had  formed 
18  Budget  Bureau  advisory  committees,  deal- 
ing with  banking,  broadcasttag.  chemicals. 
equal  employment,  fats  and  oils,  meat  pack- 
ing, natural  gas.  oil.  railroads,  trade,  and 
utUltles  The  cost  of  the  council  and  Its  16 
committeee  la  borne  entirely  by  Industry. 
The  council  terms  Itself  the  "official  bualneea 
conjultant  to  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  tha 
Budget"  yet  notes  that  It  Is  "appointed  by 
and  16  mponslble  only  to  the  buslneas  oom- 
jBonlty.** 

The  advisory  commlttaea  did  not  repreaent 
■mall  businesses,  for  whom  the  law  was  en- 
acted. The  law  was  not  violated,  however, 
since  the  law  said  nothing  about  aeUlng  up 
advliory  cammltt«eB. 


ing  informaUon  goes  to  the  heart  of  gov 
emiment  decision-making  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Membeta  of  the  committees  have  a 
vantage  point  deep  within  an  extraordinarily 
powerful  agency.  They  can  anticipate  and 
affect  government  policy.  They  can  better 
protect  their  own  interests  and  adversely 
affect  the  intereats  of  others.  And  they  do— 
especially  with  regard  to  pollution. 

Prw  people  thought  or  cared  much  about 
pollution  during  the  1960"8.  In  1960.  Presi- 
dent Eleenhovier  vetoed  a  federal  water  pol- 
lution control  bill.  Urmlng  pollution  a 
"uniquely  local  blight."  Attitudes  began  to 
change  during  the  early   1960"s. 

In  June  1964.  17  federal  officials,  most  of 
them  from  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
or  the  Budget  Bureau,  met  with  a  27-man 
panel  from  the  Budget  Bureau's  advisory 
committees  to  dlscuas  a  propo«*d  federal  in- 
ventory of  water-contamlnatlng  indusirlal 
waste  disposal.  The  PHS  was  required  by  law 
to  collect  information,  develop  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  water  pollution  abatement, 
and  to  initiate  regulatory  action.  Planning 
and  regulation  would  be  dlfBcult  if  the  offi- 
cials did  not  know  who  polluted  what,  and 
where.  Information  on  municipal  waste  dis- 
posal had  been  available  for  years,  but.  ac- 
cording to  PHS  officials,  information  on  in- 
dustrial waste  disposal  was  Inadequate. 

All  27  members  representing  the  Budget 
Bureau's  advisory  committees  at  the  meeUng 
came  from  Industry— US.  Steel.  Consolida- 
tion Coal.  American  Paper  &  Pulp,  American 
Electric  Power,  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturere  (NAMl.  and  others.  They  objected 
to  the  inventory. 

The  Information  that  the  government  pro- 
posed to  collect,  they  said,  would  be  incom- 
plete and  outdated,  misused  by  politicians 
and  the  press.  They  explained  that  the  NAM 
was  already  collecting  data  on  this  matter 
but  that  some  companies  had  not  even  re- 
sponded to  the  NAM  request.  Those  com- 
panies would  be  even  more  reluctant  to 
respond  to  another  survey — which  would  be 
burdensome  and  might  reveal  trade  secrets. 
The  electric  utility  spokesman  wondered  why 
his  industry  (which  causes  thermal  pollu- 
tion) was  even  included  in  the  proposed 
Inventory. 

After  7  hours,  the  meeting  adjourned  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  pigeonholed  the  proposed 
Inventory. 

BLOCKED  AGADf 

The  following  year,  the  question  of  the  in- 
ventory was  raised  again,  and  again  It  was 
blocked  by  Indiistry.  At  a  conference  on 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  lU  tributaries, 
eight  major  Industries  said  they  would  pro- 
vide data  on  discharged  waste  water  to  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies.  Acting  on  this  in- 
dication of  cooperation.  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Jones  (D-Ala.)  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Power  urged  the 
Budget  director  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to 
approve  the  nationwide  inventory.  Thsy  re- 
plied that  perhaps  a  pilot  study  should  be 
made  around  Lake  Erie;  a  study  waa  made 
but  produced  little  information. 

The  next  year  ( 1966)  federal  responsi- 
bility for  water  pollution  abatement  was 
shifted  from  PHS,  in  HEW,  to  the  new  Ped- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
(PWPCA)  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  approved 
in  1966  called  for  comprehensive  studies  by 
the  Interior  Department  of  the  cost  of  con- 
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trolUng  industrial  pollution  and  of  possible 
economic  Incentives  to  induce  Industry  to 
abate  pollution.  In  1967  the  House  subcom- 
mittee again  pressed  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
approve  the  inventory.  But  the  Bureau  r«* 
ommended  delay. 

"We  believe."  wrote  the  Bureau,  "that  ones 
data  la  |slc|  available  from  the  cost  and  in- 
centives studies,  we  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  about  what  types  of  data  are  available 
from  induatry  and  how  best  to  structure  any 
potential  quesUonnalre  for  the  Industrial  In- 
ventory." The  Bureau  did  not  want  to  collect 
InformaUon  until  it  had  information  I 

In  contrast,  the  Interior  Department  htfd 
that  the  egg  must  come  before  the  chicken — 
before  It  could  count  the  cost  of  industrial 
pollution  It  would  have  to  have  an  mveotory. 
In  the  summer  of  1968.  the  Budget  Bureau 
advisory  panel  again  conaidered  the  proposed 
Inventory.  The  26  advisory  participants  rep- 
resented most  of  the  companies  and  trade 
associations  that  had  been  at  the  1964  meet- 
ing and  Included  several  of  the  same  individ- 
uals. None  of  the  19  federal  partldpanta  had 
attended  the  1934  meeUng.  At  the  meeUng, 
PWPCA  officials  reported  that  the  need  for 
adequate  and  accurate  data  on  Industrial 
water  pollution  was  becoming  more  and  mors 
acute  at  both  the  state  and  the  federal  levels. 
The  advisory  committee  members  reiterated 
the  srgument  that  they  had  previously  made 
to  other  federal  officials.  After  4  hours  of 
discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  again  returned  the  inventory 
to  the  pigeonhole. 

And  that  is  where  It  remains  today.  The 
new  FWPCA  commissioner.  David  D.  Doml- 
nick,  blames  the  Budget  Bureau  for  halting 
the  inventory.  But  he  Is  not  pushing  it, 
having  retreated  to  industry's  position  tiiat 
the  information  should  be  collected  at  the 
state  level,  where  it  is  unlikely  e%er  to  be 
collected.  And  so  the  federal  government 
marches  back  down  the  hill,  which  is  stUI 
securely  held  by  Industry  and  its  advisory 
committees. 

Air  pollution  control  has  also  been  slowed 
by  a  Budget  Bureau  advisory  committee.  In 
March  1968  the  National  Air  PoliuOon  Con- 
trol Administration  (NAPCA)  submitted  a 
proposed  Air  Oootamloant  Emissions  Surrey 
to  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  advlsor>'  commit- 
tee objected  to  disclosure  of  data  relating  to 
specific  plants  and  set  up  a  negotiation  team, 
Including  representatives  from  the  NAM.  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  American  Paper  In- 
stitute, American  Petroleum  Institute.  Na- 
tional Coal  A/socUtlon.  and  Manufacturing 
ChemUts  Association.  At  the  industries'  urg- 
ing. NAPCA  submitted  weaker,  general  drafts. 
Last  year  Uie  survey  was  finally  innocuoiis 
enough  to  obioln  Indu.stry  appronU,  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  cleared  the  form. 

Neverthrfesa,  NAPCA  added  further  re- 
strictions on  tJae  use  of  the  InformaUon  It 
would  collect,  according  to  the  Task  Force 
Report  on  Air  Pollution  issued  Iat«  this 
spring  by  the  Center  for  Study  of  Reapon- 
sivo  Law  (Nader's  Raiders! .  The  Chattanooga 
Manufacturers  Association  urged  its  mem- 
bers to  withhold  inlormatlon  sought  through 
the  emissions  survey.  NAPC.\  Commissioner 
John  T.  MJddlcton  thereupon  promised  the 
Chattanooga  manxUacturers  that  the  data 
they  disclosed  would  never  be  made  public. 
oven  In  administrative  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Government,  said  the  Task  Porse  Re- 
port, was  indeed  a  Junior  partner  to  industry. 

OTHER   INFOaMATIOH    WTTBRZLO 

Pollution  is  but  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
Budget  Bureau  advlaory  committees  foil  col- 
lection of  information  on  which  enforcement 
and  legislation  are  baaed-  In  1963  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  a  questionnaire  designed  to  obtain 
information  on  ownership  and  Interlocks  of 
the  nation's  1000  leading  corporations.  The 
advisory  committees  strongly  objected,  then 
carried  their  Inside  inlormatlon  to  Capitol 
Hill,  where  they  obtained  prohibition  of  ex- 
penditures on  the  survey.  Electric  and  gas 
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Utilities  used  the  advisory  committees  to 
weaken  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  at- 
tempts to  obtain  more  information  on  utili- 
ties' expenditures  for  professional  services, 
Includtug  payment  made  to  law  Orms.  ad- 
vertising, public  relations,  and  lobbying. 

The  budget  of  the  advisory  committees' 
parent  organtaaQon.  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Federal  Reporu,  is  approximately  •60,000 
a  year.  This  cost  Is  borne  by  the  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
n.S.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  the  Financial  Executives 
Institute,  and  a  few  individual  companies. 
Expenses  Include  a  Washington  office  (1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.)  and  occasional 
picnics  and  dinners  honoring  the  Budget 
Bureau  officials  who  work  with  the  advlscn. 

Many  advisory  committee  members  have 
served  with  the  same  Budget  Bureau  career 
officials  for  years.  The  Budget  Bureau  stalTere 
ore  usually  at  grade  14  or  IS  (tl9,643  to 
•39,7Sa  per  year);  some  Junior  members  may 
be  as  low  as  grade  9  (tS.SSI  to  113.842  per 
year).  They  could  be  awed  by  association 
with  prestigious  industry  officials  who  serve 
on  the  committees — for  Instance,  Robert  B. 
Qulg.  vice  president  of  Ebasco  Services,  Inc. 
a  utility  service  organlxatlon.  Qulg  has 
chaired  the  three  electric  and  gas  utility 
advisory  conunltteca  for  years  and  also  serves 
on  the  parent  Advisory  Council  on  Federal 
Reports. 

Camaraderie  between  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment blooms  Into  soft  policy.  One  Budget 
Bureau  official  eased  Industry  anxieties  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  policy  on  corporate 
disclosure  that  he  had  laid  down  7  years 
earlier: 

"When  you  are  In  doubt,  rMolve  the  doubt 
to  your  own  Bd\-antage.  Even  when  instruc- 
tions are  implicit  there  are  cases  where  the 
reporting  requirement  may  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  manner  in  which  some  of  you 
maintain  your  records.  In  that  case  report 
the  data  you  have — in  most  cases  it  wUl  be 
acceptable." 

Until  recently,  the  advisory  council  and 
committees  have  enjoyed  anonymity.  A  long- 
standing advisory  oommlttee  "principle"  has 
prohibited  publication  of  "recommendations 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  but  on  which  action  by  the  Bureau 
has  not  yet  been  taken."  Outsiders  have  thus 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  Information 
until  it  was  too  late  to  act  on  it.  Until  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Budget  Bureau's  lim- 
ited circulation  "yellow  sheet" — a  dally  list 
of  reporting  forms  and  plans  received  for 
approval — was  marked  "Not  for  Publica- 
tion." Congressional  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
for  confident  la]  ity  prompted  removal  of  the 
restriction. 

Representatives  of  nonlndustry  organiza- 
tions who  only  recently  have  attended  ad- 
visory committee  meetings  as  observers,  have 
not  felt  welcome.  Last  year,  when  an  ad- 
visory committee  began  consideration  of  FPC 
forms  relating  to  plant  pollution  control  at 
steam-electric  generating  plants,  entrv  was 
sought  by  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation. 
It  represents  the  Interesu  of  state  and  local 
affiliates  throughout  the  coimtry  and  is  deep- 
ly Interested  in  water  quality  standards. 
Louis  S.  Clapper,  conservation  director  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  described  the 
experience  of  his  organ laa tl on 's  representa- 
tive In  these  words  from  ills  3  December  1969 
letter  to  Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo: 
"On  Nov.  18.  1969,  a  member  of  our  staff, 
Oerald  W.  Wlnegrad,  an  attorney,  was  told 
by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Sheftel  of  your  office  that 
be  would  have  to  clear  attendance  at  this 
Public  UtUltles  Committee  meeting  with  a 
Mr.  Dana  Barbour,  Acting  Director  for  Clear- 
ance Operations  of  the  Bureau  of .  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Wlnegrsd  on  calling  Mr.  Bar- 
bour was  advised  that  "we  Jtist  cant  have 
any  more  people,"  that  there  was  no  more 
seating  room.  Mr.  Wlnegrad  advised  him  that 
be  would  stand  during  xh»  meeting  but  wu 
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Still  told  be  could  not  attend.  Mr.  Barbour 
advised  Mr.  Wlnegrad  tliat  he  would  send 
him  a  copy  of  FPC  Form  67  In  lieu  of  his  at- 
tending the  meeting.  At  the  meeting  whloli 
Mr.  Wlnegrad  did  attend,  there  were  no  less 
than  14  empty  chairs  in  the  room  at  all 
times. 

"Mr.  Sheftel  made  a  point  of  stressing  to 
Mr.  Wlnegrad  on  the  phone  that  'no  policy 
was  being  considered'  and  asked:  *What  Is 
yotu-  interest?'  and  'How  did  you  know  of 
the  meeting?' " 

However,  the  Budget  Bureau's  assistant 
director  for  statistical  policy,  Julius  8hls- 
kln.  says  that  under  recently  adopted  poli- 
cies there  will  be  plenty  of  seats  for  all 
interested  parties  at  advisory  committee 
meetings  and  that  "any  American — including 
Rap  Brown"  will  be  welcome.  (Shlskln  later 
said  use  of  this  quote,  by  singling  out  one 
controversial  indlvldxial,  inaocurately  re- 
flected his  attitude.) 

Revision  of  the  Budget  Bureau  advisory 
committee  system  was  suggested  last  year 
by  Senator  Lee  Metcall  (D-Mont.).  His  bill 
(8.  8067)  would  reqiiire  consumer,  labor, 
and  small  business  representation  on  the 
committees  and  "timely,  conspicuous  public 
notice"  of  their  meetings.  In  March  Senator 
Metcalf  told  the  House  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Special  Studies  Subcommittee  that  the 
public  interest  might  l>est  be  served  by  aboli- 
tion of  the  committees. 

The  Budget  Bureau  opposes  the  Metcalf 
bill.  DIscomfltted  by  the  attention  given  Its 
advisory  committees,  the  Budget  Bureau  now 
emphasizes  "the  need  for  agency  consulta- 
tions with  user  and  other  Interested  groups" 
prior  to  submittal  of  agency  requests  to  the 
Bureau.  The  disadvantage  to  the  public  in 
that  approach  is  the  same  as  the  one  it  has 
with  the  Budget  Bureau  committees — "user 
and  other  Interested  groups"  do  not  have  the 
entree  with  agencies  that  Industries  have. 
Edison  Electric  Institute  (EEI),  trade  asso- 
ciation of  the  Investor -owned  electric  utili- 
ties, quietly  planned  a  meeting  in  March  of 
this  year  with  the  FPC  staff.  The  EEI  wanted 
to  discuss,  privately,  the  plant  pollution  con- 
trol data  reports,  which  had  interested  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  last  winter. 
Only  after  congressional  and  press  comment 
on  the  closed  nature  of  the  planned  meeting 
with  Industry  did  the  FPC  invite  the  out- 
siders who  had  sat  In  on  last  winter's  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  specifically  refused 
to  Include  on  Its  advisory  committees  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  Instead,  the  Bureau  has  Invited 
Virginia  Knauer.  special  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  consumer  affairs,  to  send  staff  mem- 
bers to  some  advisory  committee  meetings. 
Mrs.  Knauer's  small  staff  has  neither  the  ex- 
pertise nor  the  zeal  to  offset  the  representa- 
tives of  large  industries  and  their  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

On  9  April,  President  Nixon  announced 
still  another  committee  through  which  busi- 
nessmen can  ■•communicate  regularly  with 
the  President,  the  Council  on  Envlroronental 
Quality,  and  other  government  officials  and 
private  organizations  which  arc  working  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment." 
The  new  committee,  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council,  is  composed  of 
board  chairmen  or  presidents  of  major  oil, 
automobile,  electric  utility,  mining,  timber, 
coal,  airline,  and  manufacturing  companies 
plus  presidents  of  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  A.s5oclatlon  of  Manufac- 
turere,  and  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  (The  Administration  recently 
contracted  with  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  to  make  a  selective  study — 
electric  utilities  are  not  to  be  included — of 
industrial  pollution  costs.) 

The  President's  choice  for  chairman  of  the 
council  Is  Ben  Cross,  board  chairman  of 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing.  His 
company  stlU  has  not  compiled  with  »  1066 
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sute  order  in  WLsoonstn  to  stop  discharging 
sulfurous  waste  Into  municipal  sewers. 

The  Presidential  council  headed  by  Cross 
is  composed  exclusively  of  poUuten.  In- 
formed ecologlsts,  old-fashioned  conserva- 
tionists, vocal  students,  or  silent  majorities 
are  not  represented,  nor  do  they  have  sep- 
arate advisory  councils.  They  are  excluded,  at 
the  Presidential  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
levels.  They  can  get  their  Informatioo  from 
indusuies'  antl-pollutlon  advertisements. 
Meanwhile,  Inside  the  Whli«  House  and  the 
red  brick  executive  office  building  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  rabbits  guard  the 
willing  lettuce. 

TBS   BUDUBT  OOUCTOI   SSSPOIfbB 

We  appreciate  the  generous  offer  to  your 
article  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
there  Is  so  much  half-truth  carefully  inter- 
woven through  Che  article  that  you  leave  us 
with  almost  no  rebuttal  except  to  say  the 
article  is  unfair  and  misleading.  FurthermcHei, 
It  is  In  large  part  ancient  and  not  very  aocu- 
i«t«  history. 

First,  here  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  to- 
day. Meetings  with  committees  and  panel  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports  are 
open  to  all  interested  parties,  without  excep- 
tion. Anyone  who  wishes  to  receive  advance 
notice  of  these  meetings  may  simply  request 
that  his  name  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list. 
Write  to  Office  of  Statistical  Policy.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Federal  Office  Building  Na.  7, 
Washmgton.  D.C.  30503. 

The  Imponant  point  your  article  missee.  I 
feel.  Is  that  It  is  only  in  the  Ian  year  or  two 
that  the  Bureau  has  t>een  receiving  for 
review  an  Increasing  number  of  forms  and 
reporting  requirements  involving  complex 
and  controversial  socioeconomic  Issues,  such 
as  consumer  protection,  pollution.  dvU 
rights,  eqtial  employment  opportunity,  and 
so  forth.  We  were  responsive  to  the  need  for 
broadening  consultation  with  groups  wlah- 
Ing  to  present  their  views. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Pederal  Reports 
provides  a  channel  through  which  various 
segments  of  the  business  community  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Budget  Bureau  on  re- 
porting problems  attendant  to  requests  of 
government  agencies  for  Infonnation  from 
business. 

You  make  the  point  that  email  business 
has  not  been  repreEented.  The  National  Small 
Business  Association  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Council  for  the  last  lo  or  15  years.  Fur- 
thermore, the  \JS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  a  full-fledged  member  since  the 
Inception  of  the  Advisory  C-ouncU.  and  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber's  membership  la 
comprised  of  small  business. 

The  Bureau,  now  reorganized  u  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Is  composed  of 
dedicated  public  servants  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  dealing  fairly  with  all  who  are  claim- 
ants on  the  national  resources.  As  for  the 
annual  banquets.  Budget  directors  and  some 
of  their  aides  have  attended  them,  as  did 
President  Truman  and  President  Johnson. 
To  suggest  on  official  of  the  Bureau  could  be 
corrupted  by  a  meal  is  surely  beneath  the 
dignity  of  so  fine  a  publication  as  Science. — 
RosEXT  P.  Mato.  director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  IS.  1970] 

Unttsd  States  To  Rekjitist  PoLLtmoit  Dats 

FaoK  Plaktb  Usxno  Watxbwsts 

Washikcton,  September  17. — The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  announced  today  that 
it  would  soon  begin  sending  questionnaires 
to  all  segments  of  American  Industry  In 
order  to  compile  an  inventory  of  the  plants 
that  are  polluting  the  nation's  waterways, 
and  the  natiuv  and  amount  of  the  pol- 
lutants;. 

The  inventory  will  be  "voluntary,"  that  la, 
oocnpsjiies  will  not  be  forced  to  supply  the 
Information   requested   by  the  department. 

The  announoemsnt  was  made  by  Davtd  D. 
Domlnlck.  bead  at  the  deturtment's  Fedenl 
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Z^rL^.  .t  .  hearing  on  U..  "»"•  'T  ^ 
Subcommltt«  on  ConMrvmtlon  .nd  Naturml 
ReejurcM  of  the  Bouse  CommlttM  on  Gojr- 
emment  Opemtiona,  which  Is  headed  by 
Henry  S.  Reuse.  Democrat  or  Wlsconfln. 

For  seven  ye»ni  this  •ubcommlttee  1>»» 
been  presalng  the  Department  o(  Interior  to 
maHe  5ueh  an  Inrentory  to  coIle«  the  neces- 
sary d»ta  for  a  national  program  to  cleaji  up 
streams  and  lakes. 

pniMlSStON   WAS  DENiro 

Three  times— In  1984.  1967  and  1968— the 
department  agreed  that  such  an  Inventcffy 
waa  necessary  and  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  approve  It  Each  time,  the  bureau 
refused  Under  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  the 
Bureau  was  given  authority  to  approve  such 
collection  of  information  In  order  to  avoid 
dupUcatlon.  However.  It  hal  also  assumed 
the  right  to  determine  whether  a  collection 
should  be  made  at  all.  _   ^     . 

Mr  Beu.ss  charged  today  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  withheld  consent  In  the  past 
because   -many  industries  opposed  It." 

He  noted  that  In  1988,  for  example,  the 
bureau  met  on  the  Interior  Departmenfa  re- 
quest with  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Federal 
Reports,  an  organization  that  Is  organlied 
and  financed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturera 
and  other  national  business  organliatlona. 
Mr  Beuss  said.  "Wben  the  council  oppoeed 
tiie  Inventory,  the  Budget  Bureau  withheld 
Its  approval." 

Mr  Paul  F  Krueger.  a  Budget  Bure«u 
oadal  who  testified  today,  acknowledged 
that  In  1968  the  bureau  did  not  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal groups  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  pro- 
posed Inventory. 

■•At  the  time."  he  said,  "It  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
notify  other  Interest  groups  of  such  meet- 
ings and  no  such  groups  had  expressed  to 
the  bureau  any  interest  In  the  tact  that  the 
survey  was  being  planned." 

But  Mr.  Krueger  said  that  the  bureau  twt> 
days  ago  "Informally  approved"  the  quea- 
tloniuilre  that  the  Interior  Department  wUl 
send  out.  and  that  formal  approval  wUl 
follow. 

Members  of  the  Reuas  subcommittee  and 
Its  Stan  believes  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  Anally  given  Its  consent  to  the  inventory 
becaxise  the  environment  has  become  a  na- 
tional issue  and  because  President  Nixon  has 
responded  to  the  public  concern  about  It, 

However.  It  was  learned  from  Informed  of- 
ficials today  that  there  had  been  an  intense 
struggle  within  the  Inlerlor  Department  over 
whether  to  ask  Industry  to  supply  Informa- 
tion wlilch,  if  honestly  reported,  would — as 
Mr.  Reusa  said — mark  many  companiea  as 
"miscreants  " 

Mr.  Oomlnlck.  it  was  said,  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  Inventory,  and  Carl  P  Klein,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  Quality  and 
Research,  vigorously  opposed  It.  It  was  said 
that  Secretary  Waiter  J.  Hlckel  Anally  had 
to  referee  the  dispute  and  sided  with  Mr. 
Domltttck. 

Mr,  Reuss  ssld  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  failed  to  respond  to  many  of  his 
letters,  and  he  had  learned  that  Mr.  Klein 
had  held  up  the  repUes.  Among  the  unan- 
swered letters  were  invitations  to  Mr.  Blckel 
and  Ur.  Klein  to  testify. 

STATtrrx  IS  cma> 
Mr  Dominlck  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  information  supplied  "will  be  considered 
confidential"  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute 
that  provides  penalties  for  disclosure  by  Fed- 
eral offlclals  of  "trade  secrets,  prtjcesses.  op- 
erations, style  of  work  or  apparatus"  of  an 
lodttstry. 

Exceptions  to  this  ruling  would  be  in- 
formation needed  to  carry  out  provlsiona  of 
the  Federal  Water  Poliutlos  Ooatnl  Act,  Mr. 
Docninick  said. 
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Mr  Reuss  strenuously  protested  this  pro- 
vision. He  said  he  did  not  believe  trade  se- 
crets should  be  revealed,  but  lie  said  he  did 
not  believe  such  revelation  was  Involved  in 
making  pubUc  the  names  of  polluting  indus- 
tries the  strenms  in  which  effluents  are  l)e- 
ing  discharged  and  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  the  Industrial  wasM. 

Mr.   Dominlck  did  not  say   whether   the 
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names  of  noncomplj^g  industries  or  those 
making  Insulllclent  ffeponsc  would  be  made 
pubUc,  but  in  on  answer  to  a  question.  Ray- 
mond C.  Coulter.  Interiors  Deputy  Solicitor 
indicated  that  they  would,  and  Mr.  Reuas  ss- 
Bumed  this,  according  to  Phlnoos  Indntz.  the 
committee  counsel. 

Robert  E.  Jordan  3d.  who  supenlses  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  said  the  Corps  was  going  to 
require  every  plant  discharging  waste  Into 
navigable  waters  to  get  a  permit,  as  required 
by  an  1899  law.  and  to  get  such  a  permit  an 
industry  would  have  to  disclose  Its  dis- 
chargee. 

"For  our  program."  be  said, '  supplying  in- 
formation Is  not  going  to  be  voluntary." 

I  From  the  Mlssoulian.  Sept.  as.    1970] 
A   LXTK  AMU   Death   CALCtJi,ATloN 

A  recent  news  item  brought  to  mind  the 
macabre  thought  that  the  next  major  war 
between  nauona  might  be  fought  on  the  basU 
of  pollution,  not  politics. 

The  news  item  mentioned  that  the  In- 
terior Department  soon  will  send  question- 
naires to  American  industries  asking  them  to 
provide  information  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  pollutants  they  put  into  the 
nation's  waterways. 

The  Intent  is  to  take  an  "Inventory"  of  the 
pollution  getung  into  the  water.  Since  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  will  be  purely  vol- 
untary, the  "inventory"  will  be  another  ex- 
ercise in  futility.  But  it  wlU  help  hold  down 
bureaucratic  unemployment,  and  If  the  ques- 
Uonnalre  collects  some  useful  information, 
that  is  better  than  having  no  information  at 


start  to  strangle  on  Its  polluUon  within  the 
next  few  generaUons.  The  calculation  can- 
not be  made  without  data.  It  la  a  calcula- 
tion worth  trying  to  make. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  Interior  De- 
partments  voluntary  "Inventory."  It  la  a 
uny  step  in  the  right  dliecuon,  but  It  la  a 
tiny  step  when  a  giant  stride  Is  needed.  An 
accurate  inventory  must  be  taken.  T»tlh« 
an  accurate  inventory  could  be  a  matter  of 
lUe  and  death. 


Someday  a  real  inventory  will  be  made, 
and  answering  will  be  mandatory,  not  vol- 
untary The  voltmtary  inventory  Is  a  step 
toward  that  day. 

When  that  day  comes,  then  for  the  first 
time  this  country  will  be  able  to  calculate 
reasonably  accurately  how  much  pollution  it 
puts  into  the  water.  From  that  data  other 
calculations  will  follow.  Including  the  cal- 
culation that  If  so  much  pollution  enters 
so  much  water  under  such-and-such  condi- 
tions, mankind  either  will  (a)  live,  or  (b) 
die  And  If  the  latter,  approximately  when 
the  dying  process  will  commence  An  accu- 
rate Inventory  also  will  let  this  country  pro- 
ject Its  findings  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  macabre  part  Is  this:  B  the  conclu- 
sion Is  that  we  will  poison  ourselves  to 
death  by  a  certain  time  If  pollution  Is  not 
swiftly  controlled,  then  ail  nations  must 
know  of  this  because  all  must  control  pol- 
lution So  we  would  give  our  basic  data  and 
conclusions  to  every  major  polluting  na- 
tion. 

The  imagination  turns.  What  If  the  Soviet 
nmon  and  Common  Market  countries 
checked  our  data  and  agreed  with  it.  but 
Britain.  Japan  nnd  China  rejected  our  find- 
ings? What  then?  TO  save  ourselves  we  would 
feel  we  had  to  stop  their  pollution. 

And  one  can  imagme  the  United  States 
and  Common  Market  nations  moving  mili- 
tarily (though  not  with  nuclear  weapons) 
against  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  moving, 
with  American  help  against  China,  and  the 
Americans  moving  against  Japan. 

The  mind  can  paste  together  any  combl- 
luttlon  of  powers  moving  against  other 
powers.  The  motlvaUon  would  be  to  stop 
poUutloD.  The  objective  would  be  surrlval. 

WlU  such  a  day  come?  Nobody  knows, 
though  some  sclentlsu  think  mankind  will 


THE  TEXTILE  LOBBY  AND  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALITOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  October  13,  1970 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
the  posslbUlty  that  the  House  will  be 
considering  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  alter 
the  recess.  I  am  opposed  to  many  ac- 
tions of  this  leglslaUon.  However,  1  feel 
that  it  Is  important  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  be  aware  of  the  arguments 
used  to  justify  passage  of  this  bill. 

Recently  John  M.  Leedy.  former  As- 
sltant  Secreury  of  SUte  for  European 
Affairs  and  VS.  Ambassador  to  the 
OECD.  wrote  a  brief  article  outlining 
some  of  the  asiiumptions  that  are  used 
to  Justify  this  trade  measure.  I  feel  that 
each  Member  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  Mr.  Leddys  argumente.  At 
this  point  I  Insert  Mr.  Leddys  article. 
"The  Textile  Lobby  and  the  Trade  BiU 
and  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
article  to  my  colleagues; 

THE  TlXTai  LOBBT   AKO  THk   T»AOI  Bnj, 

(By  John  M.  Leddy) 
AS  the  trade  bill  neara  the  final  suge  of 
congressional  action,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand what  the  driving  force  behmd  that 
bill  Is;  the  textile  industry.  Does  this  im- 
portant mdustry  have  a  legitimate  case  for 
special  treatment  or  is  it  leading  the  county 
down  a  false  and  costly  trail? 

The  pushing  of  special  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public  Is  not  the  oldest 
profession  in  the  world,  but  Is  venerable 
enough  so  that  the  hallmarks  of  Its  come-on 
are  unmistakable.  The  prevalence  of  half- 
truths  is  among  them. 

One  IS  the  use  of  the  Soviet  statistical 
technique  of  citing  large  increases,  percent- 
age or  other— m  this  case  of  imports— with- 
out providing  the  relevant  basis  for  com- 
parison. There  has  been  talk  of  the  tremen- 
dous upsurge  in  textile  and  apparel  imports 
to  double  their  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  It  la  important  to  remember,  how- 
ever that  while  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
Increased  from  340  million  pounds  m  1981 
to  813  mUIion  pounds  In  1988,  U.S.  produc- 
tion increased  by  seven  times  thu  amount, 
or  from  8.581  million  pounds  In  1981  to 
10359  million  pounds  In  1988.  Thus  produc- 
tion at  home  increased  by  3.7  billion  pounds 
while  Imports  Increased  by  less  than  0.6  bil- 
lion pounds  Do  such  figures  suggest  that 
imports  have  put  the  Industry  In  deep 
trouble?  .    . 

Some  other  half-truths  need  sjioUlghting : 
We  are  told  that  the  domestic  apparel  In- 
dustry, in  which  average  hourly  earnings  m 
1989  were  »2.3l.  cannot  be  expected  to  com- 
pete successfuUy  with  imports  produced  by 
labor  which  Is  paid  as  little  as  the  US.  equiv- 
alent of  38  cents  per  hour  I  In  Hong  Kong)  or 
39  cenU  par  hour  (In  Japan).  But  how  Is  It 
that.  If  the  domestic  wxtue  and  apparel  in- 
dustry cannot  compete  with  low-wage  for- 
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etgn  labor,  net  proflu  After  twtes  of  domestic 
US.  fiTDUi  producing  textile  mill  products 
were  reported  at  7.9  per  cent  on  equity  last 
year,  and  ibat  U.S.  firms  producing  apparel 
and  other  QnBbed  products  reported  an  U.9 
per  cent  profit  figure? 

To  be  sure,  wage  races  are  one  element  in 
costs  at  production  which,  over  a  period  of 
time,  play  a  role  In  the  ability  of  the  Indus- 
try of  one  country  to  compete  In  the  market 
of  others.  But  It  Is  precisely  the  object  of  a 
sensible  trade  policy  to  promot«  International 
competition  on  the  basis  of  all  elements  of 
comparative  advantage — caoitaL  resources, 
gdography.  and  tecbnology.  as  well  as  wage 
rat«s. 

Tben  It  Is  suggested  to  the  inflation-con- 
scious American  consumer  that  Imports  tend 
to  increase  domestic  prices.  These  days  even 
the  Iciddies  know  better  than  to  swallow  this 
kind  of  breakfast  cereal.  If  textile  producers 
don't  want  high  domestic  prices,  why  do  they 
want  Import  quotas,  whose  major  purpose  is 
lo  keep  domestic  prices  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  be? 

We  are  also  told  that  protection  Is  now 
necessary  for  our  industries  because  other 
countries  are  not  treating  us  fiilrly — in  fact. 
playing  lis  for  an  ensy  mark  in  the  commer- 
cial field.  Of  course,  foreign  countries  still 
have  trade  barriers,  and  Japan  has  b«en  no- 
t&bly  laggard  in  liberalizing  trade  and  invest- 
ment. But  so  do  we  have  trade  barriers — wit- 
ness our  oil  quotas:  our  agricultural  import 
restrictions— Including  sugar,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  meat:  our  "escape  clause"  actions 
on  glass,  carpets  and  rugs  and  pianos.  The 
problem  is  to  bring  all  these  barriers  down, 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  way  to  get  them 
down  is  through  multilateral  and  bard- 
headed  negotiation.  Legislating  textile  quo- 
tas won't  do  this  and  Isn't  intended  to. 

In  1970,  as  a  result  of  a  persistent  U.S.  ef- 
fort to  promote  liberal  world  trade,  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  among  the  Industrialized 
countries  have  been  brought  to  their  lowest 
point  In  the  twentieth  century  and  the  econ- 
omies of  the  industrialized  countries  ore 
more  open  to  one  another  than  ever  before 
In  history.  International  monetary  coopera- 
tion has  been  Intensified  in  a  way  that  is  lit- 
tle short  of  revolutionary.  Interdependence 
among  the  countries  of  the  non-Communist 
world  in  trade,  money  and  investment  Is  far 
greater  than  at  any  time  In  the  past.  The  way 
to  destroy  this  structure  is  to  let  loose  a  new 
trade  war  a  la  igsO's.  Action  to  legislate  quo- 
tas on  textiles,  given  the  pressure  for  re- 
strictions on  many  other  products,  could  do 
Just  that. 

If  apologists  for  the  current  bill  would 
simply  tell  us,  "Boys.  If  you  want  to  continue 
along  the  path  of  freer  trade  you'd  better 
knuckle  under  to  the  textile  Industry  be- 
cause that's  where  the  political  clout  Is," 
this  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  candor. 
But  it  would  probably  also  be  wrong.  The 
administration  and  the  unfortunate  (and 
probably  uncomfortable)  Chairman  Mills  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  now 
discovering  to  their  sorrow  that  the  ancient 
art  of  log-rolling  Is  still  alive  and  well  on 
CapUol  Hill.  The  trade  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  would  provide  legislative  quotas 
not  only  for  textiles  and  apparel,  but  also 
for  shoes.  In  addition,  quotas  become  the 
mandatory  technique  for  dealing  with  petro- 
leum Imports  and  a  "trigger"  mechanism  Is 
established  to  spread  quotas  all  over  the 
landscape,  whenever  imports  become  a  little 
uncomfortable  to  domestic  producers.  A 
chain  of  retaliation  end  counter-retaliation 
would  be  almost  certain  to  follow.  The  re- 
sulting damage  to  the  international  economic 
and  monetary  structure  so  painstakingly 
built  up  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  would 
be  something  to  behold. 

The  risk  is  great.  And  the  main  argument 
for  running  this  risk — that  the  U.S.  textile 
Industry  needs  protection — wont  hold  water. 
If  these  simple  facts  can  be  brought  to  the 
fore  of  public  debate,  we  may  yet  be  saved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESULTS  OP  CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 
POLL 
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dents.   These   are   legitimate   complaints   of 
students  who  want  an  education. 

Answers  must  be  found,  but  they  will  not 
be  found  in  vloleuoe. 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

op  lowa 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  American  public  be- 
lieve that  college  administrators  have 
been  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  campus 
disorders,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
national  poll  taken  by  Chilton  Research 
Services. 

The  poll,  taken  September  19-20.  shows 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  U.S.  public 
feel  that  college  administrators  have 
been  too  strict,  another  14  percent  feel 
that  the  handling  of  the  disorders  is 
about  right,  and  71  percent  believe  that 
the  administrators  ai«  too  lenient. 

The  poll  indicates  that  64  percent  of 
those  interviewed  approve  of  the  way 
Mr.  Nixon  is  handling  his  job  a£  Presi- 
dent, and  only  one-fourth  of  those  inter- 
viewed disapprove. 

Afked  about  the  justification  of  the 
strikes  or  protests  of  college  students. 
40  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that 
the  protests  were  not  justified  at  all.  24 
percent  thought  they  were  a  little  justi- 
fied. Another  28  percent  felt  that  the 
strikes  and  protests  were  somewhat 
justified,  while  only  3  percent  felt  they 
were  completely  justified. 

Only  one-third  of  those  questioned 
felt  that  the  Pederal  Government  should 
become  Involved  in  the  problems  of  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  while  six  out  of  10 
respondents  Iwlleve  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem for  college  administrators  and  local 
authorities  to  handle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attached  for  the  RECOgh 
are  the  results  of  the  campus  violence 
poll. 

Results  or  CaMPtra  Violenck  Poll 

/.  Do  you  approve  or  disapproi^  of  the  way 
Richard  Ntzon  is  hamllln;  his  fob  at  Presi- 
dent? 

Approve.  64^;  Disapprove,  36%;  No  Opin- 
ion. lO'! . 

2.  What  about  coIUffe  students — do  you 
think  their  strikes  or  protests  are  completely 
iustifled,  someuhat  justified,  a  tittle  justified, 
or  are  they  not  justified  at  allT 

Completely,  3%;  Somewhat.  38%:  Ltttle, 
24%;  Not  at  all,  40«t ;  No  Opinion  7%. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  become  involved  IR  the  problem  o/ 
student  demonstrations  on  college  campuses, 
or  should  this  problem  tie  le/t  to  college 
administrators  and  local  authorities  to 
handle? 

Federal  Govt.  Involved,  33%;  Left  to  Col- 
lege. SS"-! :  No  Opinion.  9%. 

4.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  college  ad- 
ministrators  have  been  in  dealing  with  cam- 
pus disorders— too  strict,  too  lenient,  or 
about  right? 

Too  Strict,  4*7r;  Too  Lenient,  71%  About 
RIgbt,  14  % ;  No  Opinion.  11%. 

It  baa  long  been  my  personal  view  that 
bulging  enrollments  and  tiglit  budgets  have 
created  special  problems  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  There  is  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  class  size;  about  the  lack  of 
teacher-student  relationship;  about  the  stu- 
dent's loss  of  identity.  A  student  who  enrolls 
in  a  class  to  be  under  the  tutelege  of  a  certain 
Instinictor  is  short  changed  when  the  class  Is 
taught,  not  by  the  master,  but  a  graduate 
student  or  worse,  by  a  series  of  graduate  stu- 


PROPOSED    Am    QUAUTY    STAND- 
ARDS FOR  VIRGINIA 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONC,  JR. 

or  vncxKiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  submit  testimony  yesterday 
before  the  Virginia  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  on  proposed  air  quality 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide,  photo- 
chemical oxidants,  and  hydrocarbons. 

The  standards.  If  adopted,  would  be 
applicable  statewide  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Interstate  Air  Quality  Con- 
trol Region.  The  political  subdivisions 
within  the  region  include  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Fairfax,  and  Falls  Church, 
and  the  coimties  of  Arlington.  Fairfax. 
Loudoun,  and  Prince  William  In  Virginia; 
the  District  of  Coltmibia;  and  the  coim- 
ties of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
in  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  expressed  objection  to 
the  proposed  standards  on  the  grounds 
that  they  could  present  a  hazard  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  citi2ens  of  the 
entire  State.  I  proposed  that  they  be 
strengthened  In  order  to  insure  protec- 
tion of  public  health. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  concern  over 
environmental  problems,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Am  QOAUTT  STANDAKie  TOR  CAKSOIT  MON- 
OXniE.  PhOTOCHXUICAL  OU0AKT&.  AND  HT- 
DXOCABBONS 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  air  quality  st&nd- 
ardfi  for  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  National 
Caplt&I  Air  Quality  Control  Region.  The 
stASdards  under  discussion  are  for  carbon 
monoxide,  photochemical  oxidants  and  hy- 
drocarbons. 

The  precedent  set  in  astahlUhlng  these 
standards  l£  of  particular  concern  for  the 
region,  but  is  of  eqiilvalent  importance  to 
the  total  statewide  program.  Should  these 
standards  not  provide  for  the  protection  of 
public  health,  the  consequencea  conceivably 
could  extend  across  the  entire  state. 

In  my  statement  I  wUl  present  documen- 
tary evidence  which  suggests  that  the  pro- 
poaad  Virginia  ambient  qujUHj-  standarda  for 
carbon  monoxide,  photochemical  oxidants, 
and  hydrocarbons.  If  adopted,  could  conatJ- 
tute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  of  the 
cltleens  of  the  entire  National  Capital  Inter- 
state Air  Quality  Control  Region.  The  pro- 
posed standards  Bppear  to  fall  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  public  health,  and  In  some 
Instances  would  present  a  potential  hazard 
to  public  health.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
the  Virginia  proposed  standards  be  atrength- 
ened  in  order  to  insure  protection  of  public 
health. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  the  basis  for 
my  conclusions.  Prudent  public  health  poli- 
cies cannot  await  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
cause-and-eflect  relationships  between  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  health.  When  the 
best  available  evidence  indicates  potenUal 
hoalth  hazards  from  environmental  exposure. 
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barriers  must  be  interposed  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  causftUTe  evidence  causing  bio- 
logical streas.  In  ini«rposing  tbese  tMJTlers. 
concern  must  extend  beyond  the  normal  seg- 
ments of  the  population  to  Include  consid- 
eration for  the  effects  on  the  very  young,  the 
aged,  and  other  susceptible  individuals. 
£aecilve  environmental  health  policies  do 
not  atlov  tbe  fraedom  to  Ignore  current 
knowledgv  or  postpone  actions  Indicated  b; 
the  best  available  evidence  of  causation. 

The  Federal  AJr  Quality  Act  of  iy67  eatab- 
Ilihe*  a  mechanism  for  achle^'lng  a  system- 
atic  reduction  of  harmful  atmospheric  eml3- 
aloos.  Tixla  mechanism  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ambient  air  quality  standards 
and  a  plan  for  their  Implementation.  The 
plan,  In  turn,  contains  emission  standards 
and  a  time  schedule  for  Implementation. 

Critical  In  this  procedtire  Is  the  setting 
of  atr  quality  standards.  In  setting  an  alr 
qu&Uty  standard,  a  State  Is  defining  the 
quality  of  air  that  lis  residents  are  prepar*d 
to  breathe. 

In  establishing  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards we  should  con.slder  both  public  health 
and  the  enhancement  of  atr  quality.  The 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  was  explicit 
on  this  point  wben  it  stated  (Senate  Report 

"The  Committee  feels  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances protection  of  health  should  be 
considered  a  minimum  requirement,  and 
wherever  possible  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished which  enhance  the  air  quality  of  the 
environment." 

Air  quality  standards  which,  even  If  fully 
implemented,  would  permit  continuing  de- 
terioration of  air  quality  In  any  major  por- 
tion of  an  air  quality  control  region  or  would 
fail  to  enhance  air  quality  would  clearly  be 
In  conflict  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  tb« 
Uw. 

The  most  common  and  widely  distributed 
atmospheric  contaminants  is  carbon  mon- 
oxide. In  urban  areas  the  primary  source  Is 
the  incomplete  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
materials  used  as  fuels  for  vehicles,  spac* 
heating,  industrial  processing,  and  the 
burning  of  refuse. 

Those  segments  of  the  population  moat 
susceptible  to  the  adverse  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  are  in- 
dividuals sensitive  to  a  decreased  oxygen 
supply  Tills  susceptible  group  Include  the 
developing  fetus  and  individuals  with 
anemia,  cardlo-vascular  disease,  abnormal 
metabolic  rates,  and  chronic  pulmonary 
disease. 

The  carbon  monoxide  atr  quality  criteria 
indicates: 

"An  exposure  of  8  or  more  hours  to  a 
carbon  monoxide  concentration  of  12  to  17 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  (10  to  IS 
parts  per  million)  will  produce  a  blood 
carboxyhemoglobln  level  of  2.0  to  35  per- 
cent in  noosmokera.  This  level  of  blood 
carboxy hemoglobin  bos  been  associated  with 
adverse  health  effects  as  manifested  by  Im- 
paired time  Interval  discrimination.  Evi- 
dence also  Indicates  that  an  exposure  of  8  or 
more  hours  to  a  CO  concentration  of  35 
mlUlgrams  per  cubic  meter  (30  parts  per 
million »  will  produce  blood  carboxyhemo- 
giobln  levels  of  about  6  per  cent  in  non- 
smokera.  Adverse  health  effects  as  mani- 
fested by  Impaired  performance  on  certain 
other  psychomotor  tests  have  been  associ- 
ated with  this  blood  car  boxy  hemoglobin 
level,  and  above  this  level  there  Is  evidence 
of  physiologic  stress  In  patients  with  heart 
disease.  There  is  some  epldemlloglcal  evi- 
dence that  suggests  an  association  between 
Increased  fatality  rates  In  hospitalized 
myocardial  infarction  patients  and  exposure 
to  weekly  average  CO  concentration  of  the 
order  of  9  to  16  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
(8  to  14  parts  per  million).  Evidence  from 
other  studies  ol  the  effects  of  CO  does  not 
currently  demonstrate  an  association  be- 
tween existing   ambient  levels  of  CO  and 
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adverse  effects  on  vegetation,  materials,  or 
other  aspects  of  human  welfare.  It  is  reason- 
able and  prudent  to  conclude  that,  when 
promulgating  air  quality  standards,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  requirements  for 
margins  of  safety  that  would  take  Into 
account  possible  effects  on  health  that 
niigbt  occur  below  the  lowest  of  the  above 
levels." 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, on  the  basis  of  data  In  the  air 
quality  criteria  documents  (United  States 
Senate  Report  No.  91-1196)  has  sold  that  a 
carbon  monoxide  ambient  air  quality  level  of 
9  ports  per  million  (B  hours  average)  must 
be  attained  to  Insure  the  protection  of  public 
health  within  the  requirements  for  a  margin 
of  safety.  Yet  the  proposed  Virginia  air 
quality  standard  for  carbon  monoxide  is  30 
piorts  per  million  1 8  hours  average).  This  pro- 
posed standard,  if  established,  could  author- 
ize health  effects  on  the  citizens  exposed. 

The  standard  also  does  not  reflect  existing 
air  quality  levels.  The  air  quality  criteria 
document  indicates  that  the  maximum  6 
hour  carbon  monoxide  level  attained  in  the 
Washington  area  In  both  1966  and  1967  was 
approximately  23  paru  per  million.  The  pro- 
posed standard  would  allow  the  existing  level 
to  be  further  degraded  with  accompanying 
further  health  effects 

Similar  comments  can  be  made  regarding 
proposed  annua]  average  and  one  hour  aver- 
age carbon  monoxide  standards. 

The  air  quality  criteria  for  hydrocarbons 
suggests  that  primary  concern  is  their  role 
as  precursors  of  other  compounds  formed  In 
producing  photocbemlcot  smog.  This  rela- 
tionship was  considered  In  the  development 
of  the  olr  quality  criteria  documents  for 
hydrocarbons  The  upper  effect  limit  given 
in  the  criteria  document  for  hydrocarbons 
Is  a  maximum  one  hour  average  concentra- 
tion of  aoo  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  The 
proposed  Virginia  standard  for  hydrocarbons 
Is  200  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  This  value 
falls  to  provide  any  margin  of  safety.  I  un- 
derstand that  photochemical  oxidants  result 
from  a  complex  series  of  atmospheric  reac- 
tions by  such  organic  substances  as  hydro- 
carbon and  nitrogen  oxides  when  exposed  to 
sunlight.  The  scientists  tell  us  an  array  of 
new  compounds  are  formed,  among  which 
are  found  oxldanU.  The  air  quality  criteria 
document  for  photochemical  oxidants 
Indicates  that: 

"Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
areas  where  studies  were  conducted,  adverse 
health  effects,  as  shown  by  tmpalnnenc  of 
performance  of  student  athletes,  occurred 
over  a  range  of  hourly  average  oxidant  con- 
centrations from  60  to  890  micrograms  per 
cubic  meter  (0  03  to  0.3  parts  per  million). 
An  Increased  frequency  of  asthma  attacks 
in  &  small  proportion  of  subjects  with  this 
disease  was  shown  on  days  when  oxidant 
concentrations  exceeded  peak  values  of  250 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (0.13  parts  per 
mlllton),  a  level  that  would  be  associated 
with  an  hourly  average  concentration  rang- 
ing from  100  to  120  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  (006  to  0.06  parts  per  million).  Ad- 
verse health  effects,  as  manifested  by  eye 
irritation,  were  reported  In  several  studies 
wben  photochemical  oxidant  ooocentratlons 
reached  instantaneous  levels  of  about  200 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (0.10  parts  per 
million),  a  level  that  would  be  associated 
with  an  hourly  average  concentration  rang- 
ing from  60  to  100  micrograms  per 
cubic  meter  (0.03  to  0.05  parts  per  million)." 

The  NatloUAi  Air  Quality  Control  Admln- 
istTstion  hoe  indicated  (Senate  Report  91- 
1106)  that  based  on  data  contained  In  the 
air  quality  criteria  for  photochemical  oxi- 
dants and  on  the  reqtilrement  for  a  margin 
of  safety,  an  ambient  air  quality  level  for 
photochemical  oxidants  of  120  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  (1  hour  average)  must  be 
attained  to  insure  protection  of  public 
health.  Yet,  the  prc^iosed  Virginia  standard 
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for  pbotoohemlcal  oxidants  Is  300  micro- 
grams per  cubic  merter.  not  to  be  exceeded 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  time  In  a  90 
day  period.  This  has  been  extrapolated  to 
allow  a  one  hour  maximum  value  of  400  to 
500  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  Although  I 
am  not  a  scientist,  this  level  appears  exces- 
sive to  me  and  provides  no  margin  of  safety. 
Again  I  refer  you  to  the  air  quality  criteria 
document  for  photochesnlcal  oxidants  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Coalition  for  Clean  Air. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  must  oppose  the 
proposed  Virginia  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide,  photochemical 
oxidants,  and  hydrocarbons  for  the  National 
Capital  Air  Quality  Control  Region.  These 
standards  as  adopted  could  present  a  hazard 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  clttBens 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  "Hie  pro- 
posed standards  arc  weak  and  should  be 
strengthened. 


TRIBtJTE  TO  GEORGE  J.  BURGER 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  HSW   Toajt 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  recent  commendation  Issued 
by  the  city  of  New  Rochelle,  N,y..  in  trib- 
ute to  George  J.  Burger,  a  resident  of 
New  Rochelle  and  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Mr.  Burger  has  devoted  many 
years  of  service  to  the  small  business 
community  of  America.  The  commenda- 
tion comes  in  recognition  of  the  citations 
offered  Mr.  Burger  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Select  Small  Business 
Committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
RxsoLcnoN  CoMosATULATmo  Oeoocx  J.  Btn- 

OEB    Upon    Rxcnvuia    CrrATioNs    or    rax 

ScLxcT  Coifurrrsss  on  Smau.  Business  or 

THX     BOUSX     or    REPBXSENTATtVKS    AND    TRX 
UNrrXD  3TATKS  SCNATX  FOB  A  HALT  CENTtTBT 

OP    OtrrffTANiixNO    Scavics    to    the   Shall 

BuStNKSSaSXN  OP  Akkxzca 

Whereas.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  New  Rochelle  since  1923.  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  and  congratula- 
tions of  the  select  committees  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  for  a  half  century 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  smaU  business- 
men of  America,  and 

Whereas,  these  commendations  have  been 
entered  in  the  Concessional  Rxcoan  of  the 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  91st  Congress, 
Second  Session,  and 

Whereas.  Oeorge  J.  Burger  commutes  be- 
tween his  home  In  New  Rochelle  and  his 
Washington  office  and  Is  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  legislative  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
and 

Whereas,  the  citation  lauded  Mr.  Burger 
as  the  great  champion  of  small  business  and 
as  the  creator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency  in  19&3, 
and  as  a  permanent  agency  in  1958,  wboee 
advice  and  counsel  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  events  that  led  to  the  achievement  of 
the  significant  milestones  In  small  business 
history  In  America,  and 

Whereas.  Oeorge  J.  Burger  has  lived  a  full 
and  useful  life  of  service  to  the  nation  and 
to  Congress  and  to  small  business  throtighout 
the  country,  now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved,  that  this  council  hereby  con- 
gratulates George  J.  Burger  on  receiving  the 
citations  of  the  Select  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  half 
century  of  outstanding  service  to  the  small 
bujlne»smen  of  America,  and  extends  Its 
best  wishes  to  him  for  continued  good  health 
and  continued  service  to  the  small  business- 
men of  America,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  councU  and  a 
suitable  copy  thereof  presented  to  him. 


TEXAS  COMMUNITY  LAUNCHES 
DRIVE  TO  CREATE  NIMITZ  MU- 
SEUM 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  SE3«ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Predricksburg,  a  community  of  Just  over 
5.000,  located  in  the  rolling  Texas  hill 
counlrj-.  is  currently  working  to  raise 
over  a  million  dollars  for  the  creation 
of  a  museum  honoring  a  great  American 
and  one  of  itf  most  famous  residents, 
the  late  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz.  Nimltz, 
last  of  the  flve-star  admirals,  com- 
manded the  famous  Pacific  Fleet  during 
World  War  n.  a  command  that  Included 
some  5.000  ships  and  over  2  million  men. 
Under  his  brilliant  naval  leadership,  the 
American  forces  made  a  stuiming  recov- 
ery from  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
gaining  the  offensive  on  the  Japanese 
soon  after  his  triumph  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway. 

The  focal  point  of  this  spirited  fund 
drive  is  the  old  Nimitz  Hotel,  which  was 
built  by  the  Admiral's  immigrant  grand- 
father, Charles  W.  Nlmlu,  Because  of 
the  senior  Nimitzs  great  love  for  the  sea., 
the  hotel  was  modeled  after  the  Atlantic 
steamers  of  the  day  and  was  appointed 
with  three  decks  and  a  captain's  bridge. 
The  hotel  has  since  become  a  Texas 
landmark  and  its  register  reflects  a  long 
list  of  famous  notables.  Including,  among 
others,  Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  Jessie 
James,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Funds  collected  from  the  drive  wUl  be 
used  to  restore  the  hotel  to  its  original 
pre-1920  condition,  mcluding  the  unidue 
decks  and  captain's  bridge.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  graciously  offered 
their  services  in  the  planning  of  the 
exhibits  to  be  contained  within  the  hotel 
and  have  pledged  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  Worid  War  H  naval 
parapherrmlia  and  Nimitz  memorabilia. 

I  commend  the  citizens  of  Predricks- 
burg  for  their  fine  efforts  to  restore  this 
historical  landmark  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  a  great  American.  I  know 
that  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  a  great  many 
Americans  and  bring  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  visit 
It. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
the  American  people  to  an  article  by 
Mildred  Newman,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1970  issue  of  Texas  Parade, 
which  goes  into  greater  detail  on  this 
most  worthwhile  project.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows : 
NiMrrz  Rcmkscbexcd:  Soke  300  Mn.E8  Fkoic 

Open   Water,   This  CoMScirNrTV    or  5.000 

WosKs  To   Raise   a   MnxiON   Dollaos  To 

Crzatv  a  Navai.  Memooiai.  Moseum  Hon- 

oaxNG  A  Pamoos  Son 

(By  KClldred  Newm&n) 

A  landlocked  HUl  Ootintry  town  la  the 
home  of  a  projected  ai  nLllUon  naval  mu- 
aaum  honoring  a  great  naval  commander 
and,  as  he  requested,  "all  men  and  women 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States."  The  Keet  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Kimits  Memorial  Naval  Museum  la  being 
created  In  Ptederlckaburg  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  native  son  of  World  War  n  fame.  Nim- 
itz, who  was  the  last  of  the  five  star  ad- 
mirals, roee  to  command  Ave  thousand  ahtpa 
and  two  million  men  during  the  battles  in 
the  Pacific  leading  to  the  siirrender  of  Japan 
In  World  War  n. 

Chester  W.  Nlmlta  was  bom  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  In  a  pioneer  home  In 
Fredericksburg.  Ris  paternal  reloUvee  lived 
a  block  away  la  tbt  famous  old  Nlmlts  Ho> 
tel  built  by  his  grandfather,  Charles  H. 
NlmltE. 

Grandfather  KlmltE,  bom  In  Germaay, 
Joined  the  German  Merchant  Marine  at  14. 
Eventually,  however,  he  followed  other  mem- 
ben  of  his  family  to  America  and  dropped 
anchor  In  the  newly-organized  German  col- 
ony of  Fredericksburg  where,  in  1853.  he 
built  his  hotel  Because  of  his  love  for  the 
sea,  he  modeled  his  hotel  after  a  steamship. 
complete  with  three  decks  and  a  captain's 
bridge.  The  Nlmlts  Hotel,  operated  by  his 
family  for  nearly  a  century,  soon  became  a 
famous  landmark. 

This  Bhlp-shi4»ed  hotel  is  whwe  the  late 
neet  Admiral  lived  and  played  as  a  boy. 
History  reveals  that  It  was  on  the  "decks" 
of  this  "steamship"  that  young  Chester  hoard 
many  atones  of  his  grandfather's  seafaring 
erpediuona.  which  undoubtedly  fired  his  am- 
bition, though  Nimitz  maintained  his  naval 
career  "was  a  career  by  chance." 

Perha.ps  harboring  some  trepidations  about 
the  vast  oceans  he  hod  only  heard  of  and 
never  seen,  Nlmita:  applied  for  appointment 
to  West  Point  rather  than  Annapolis.  Be 
failed  m  his  bid  for  appointment  to  the 
military  academy  and  was  assigned  instead 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis. 

So.  off  he  went  for  his  first  look  at  an 
ocean  and  his  first  boat  ride  which  left  htm 
■eoslclc.  He  gradtiated  from  Annapolis  In  1906 
and  shipped  aboard  the  battleablp  Ohio, 
later  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Beet. 

In  later  years,  tlie  late  James  V.  Forrestal. 
then  secretary  of  the  Navy,  once  asked 
Nimitz,  hla  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
whether  an  officer  convicted  by  a  oourt-mar- 
tlal  had  ever  risen  to  flag  rank  (rank  above 
that  of  Captain) . 

"You're  looking  at  one."  replied  Weet  Ad- 
miral Nlmlts.  who  bod  commanded  the  most 
powerful  fieet  In  the  history  of  man  during 
fighting  In  the  PaclQc  in  World  War  n. 

As  a  young  otficer,  the  soft-spoken  Texan 
had  been  found  guilty  and  reprimanded  by 
a  Navy  court  for  running  a  destroyer  abound 
m  Manila  Bay. 

During  World  War  I.  NLmltE  was  chief  of 
staff  to  the  Commander  of  the  submarine 
forces  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  was  serving 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  NavigaUon  when 
his  appointment  came  on  December  31.  IMl. 
to  assume  command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
when,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  It  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  worn-out  ahlpa. 

In  five  months.  Fleet  Admiral  Ntmlta  so 
handled  his  responsibility  that  he  woe  able 
to  surprise  and  outmaneuver  the  Japanese 
Fleet  la  the  Battle  of  Midway  while  out- 
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numbered  in  ships  and  planes  more  than 
three  to  one.  This  marked  an  ending  to  the 
defensive  phase  of  the  Pacific  War  and  a 
turning  point  with  Japan  never  winning  a 
major  battle  after  that. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  beaded  the  naval 
fighting  forces  in  the  Pacific  throughout 
World  War  II.  In  December  1M4.  he  was 
made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  (a  five  star  rank- 
ing) and  a  year  later,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

NlmltE  died  February  30,  1966.  at  60.  thus 
ending  his  long  and  lllustnoxis  naval  career 
spanning  from  his  Annapolis  graduation  in 
1905.  through  two  great  World  Wars  to  Uie 
birth  ol  the  Atomic  Age. 

In  the  1930's.  the  steamship  hotel  from 
which  he  and  his  grandfather  "commanded 
the  seas  of  the  world,"  was  remodeled  and 
the  superstructure  was  removed,  but  the 
building  visitors  see  today  U  primarily  the 
same.  All  the  original  rooms.  Including 
the  huge  Casino  Hall,  for  so  long  the  center  of 
social  life  In  Fredericksburg:  the  flagstone 
kitchen;  and  on  the  gro\inds.  the  old  bath- 
house (the  only  public  t>&thbouse  In  town 
In  those  early  years):  and  the  stables  with 
their  high  stone  walls  to  keep  Indian 
marauders  out,  are  stlU  there. 

It  Is  an  historic  old  building.  Prior  to  the 
lS70's,  when  B  Paso  became  dvUlzed,  the 
Nimitz  Hotel  was  the  lost  real  hostelry  be- 
tween Fredericksburg  and  Son.  Diego,  Call- 
fomJa.  Many  of  the  guests  who  signed  Ita 
register  had  a  significant  port  In  the  shaping 
of  this  country — both  for  the  better  and  for 
the  worse.  They  included  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  Adolphus  Gr*ely.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Ulys- 
ses S  Grant,  PhU  Sheridan.  John  Rlngo  and 
Jesse  James  (who  signed  in  using  his  famous 
alios  of  C.  H.  Howard). 

It  is  this  hotel  that  will  be  restored  to  ita 
original  state  with  three  decks  and  a  captain's 
bridge,  to  house  the  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nlmdtz  Memorial  Naval  Museum,  in  fact  to 
acoomplish  this  tranaf  ormatlon,  the  past  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  provided  for  a  nine- 
member  state  commiJBslan  to  aaslBt  in  raising 
funds  for  restoration  and  development  of  the 
museum. 

The  United  States  Navy,  through  Bear  Ad- 
miral E.  M.  Eller  (Ret.),  chief  ot  Naval 
History  of  the  tjnlted  States  Navy,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Is  assisting  In  planning  and  will 
supply  exhibits  for  the  Nimitz  Memorial 
Museum.  Admiral  Eller  has  estimated  the 
United  States  Navy  can  provide  more  than  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  exhibits  to  honor 
Fredericluburg's  famous  son  and  feeas  the 
btillding  will  become  one  of  the  world's 
imJque  structures.  He  predict*  that  the  me- 
morial will  grow  in  stature  to  becoma  a  mul- 
tlmllllon  dollar  monimsent  within  a  few 
years.  Those  planning  the  project  are  hopeful 
that  at  least  34  nations  will  contribute,  even 
Japan. 

Rear  Admiral  Eller  relates  tlUs  story: 
"Japan,  the  nation  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmlta 
crushed  with  his  Pacific  Fleet,  today  Idoilxea 
him  almost  next  to  their  Emperor  all  for  one 
U&tle  incident  so  typical  of  him.  Japan  hod 
Burrendered.  Her  flapshlp  stood  In  the  harbor 
and  was  being  mutilated  and  desecrated.  Ad- 
miral Nimitz.  made  aware  of  this,  Immedi- 
ately placc<l  a  Marine  Guard  on  board  and 
stopped  the  mutUatlan.  He  also  htfped  raise 
funds  to  restore  the  ship  to  Its  original  oosi* 
dltlon.  For  this  J^>an  will  be  eternally 
grateful." 

Fund  raising  Is  elowly  taking  shape.  A  local 
drive  raised  some  (60,000.  However,  muserun 
offlclols  estimate  they  need  at  leASt  a  milliOQ 
dollars  before  remodeling  Cbe  building,  after 
which  time  the  museum  will  t>e  officially 
dedicated. 

But  the  Navy  and  museum  o&k;tols  are  not 
Idly  waiting  for  this  date.  The  official  open- 
ing of  the  Nlmltx  Memorial  Museum  was  on 
February  34,  1957,  the  8lst  anniversary  of 
the   birth    of   the    renowned    naval    leader. 
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(The  museum  !■  currently  open  from  l  to  5 

p.m  daily.) 

Tbe  flrsc  noor  is  Already  filled.  Displayed 
■re  hundreds  of  photographs  talcen  during 
World  War  II.  vividly  recaUlng  the  history 
of  that  period,  mauy  depleting  tbe  promi- 
nent part  Admiral  Nlmltz  played  In  the  deci- 
sive battles.  There  is  a  rare  collection  of 
Nlmltz  memoratoUla.  including  the  model 
from  which  the  famed  statue  of  the  flag 
raising  at  Iwo  Juna  was  buUt. 

The  surrender  flag  of  the  Japanese  Battle- 
ship Nagato  15  a  cherished  addition.  It  is 
called  a  prize  of  the  war  as  tbe  Nagato  was 
tbe  only  battleship  captured,  not  destroyed 
in  the  conflict - 

The  Navy  has  promised  almost  anything 
officials  can  use  and  that  can  be  transported 
by  land  or  air  (the  ncare.st  port  is  some 
300  miles  away).  Many  items  are  already  on 
display:  signal  flags,  compasses,  plotting 
board.  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Ammunition  Dis- 
plays. 30  MM  mount,  signal  light  used  to 
send  morse  code.  cUnomcier.  loran.  torpedoes 
and  numerous  other  navy  artifacts.  At  this 
point  the  museum  is  viewed  as  a  gigantic 
"from  here  on"  project  and  officials  are  en- 
thusiastic about  its  future. 

As  you  tour  the  rooms  and  grounds  of 
the  mnseum  and  review  Ifs  historical  past, 
you  will  hear  of  the  ambitious  plans  for  tbe 
museum  and  the  august  accomplishments 
of  Chester  W.  Nlmltz. 

It  has  been  said  that  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz 
btiongs  to  our  nation's  richest  herttftge,  the 
same  as  does  George  Washington.  He  had 
the  greatest  responsibility  ever  placed  on  a 
naval  leader's  shoulders  and  only  a  handful 
of  other  men  have  meant  so  much  to  our 
country. 

Promoted  over  25  senior  admirals  follow- 
ing Pearl  Harbor,  his  command  spanned  tbe 
Navy's  greatest  days — at  Coral  Sea.  Midway. 
Guadalcanal,  Leyte  Gulf  and.  SnaJlT.  Tokyo 
Bay. 

General  Dwlght  D,  Elsenhower  said:  "Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ofTlcers  of  World  War  IT.  The  entire 
nation  will  always  owe  htm  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  brilliant  service  in  World 
War  n* 

And  In  Fredericksburg,  creation  of  The 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  Memorial 
Naval  Museum  as  an  enduring  memorial  to 
this  great  warrior  Is  but  a  small  payment 
on  tbe  debt. 


COXJNT  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  cowNEcncrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

til.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 11  tbe  country  paid  tribute  to  Count 
Caslmlr  Pulaski,  the  great  Poltsh-Ameri- 
can  hero  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War.  At  thL«;  time  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  honor  of  this  man  who  gave 
his  life  in  the  battle  against  tyranny. 

Count  Pulaski's  dedication  to  freedom 
manifested  itself  early  in  his  life  when 
he  actively  participated  in  Poland's 
struggle  against  Russian  domination. 
Exiled  from  his  native  land.  Pulaski  saw 
In  the  American  resistance  to  British 
domination  the  same  goals  he  had  strived 
for  in  his  native  land.  Immediately  won 
to  the  American  cause,  the  Polish  noble- 
man volunteered  his  services  to  Oeneral 
Washington  and  soon  commanded  the 
newly  formed  American  cavalry.  He  died 
on  tbe  field  of  battle  during  the  siege  of 
Savaimah  on  October  11, 1799. 
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To  Pulaski,  the  American  Revolution 
signified  mankind's  struggle  for  freedom 
and  he  willingly  gave  bis  life  for  that 
righteous  cause. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  JusU- 
flably  proud  of  General  Pulaski's  role 
during  our  Revolutionary  War.  This 
great  man'.s  untiring  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  liberty  Ls  a  lesson  to  all  of  us. 
We  must  appreciate  the  gift  of  freedom 
that  we  possess  and  continue  our  efforts 
to  insure  it  for  our  children  and  all  man- 
kind. We  must  remember  General  Pulaski 
and  all  soldiers  of  freedom  so  that  tbey 
will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  honor  the 
memory  of  General  Pulaslu  we  also 
honor  all  Amencans  of  Polish  descent 
who  have  contributed  their  lives,  their 
talents  and  their  energy  to  help  our 
Nation  attain  its  present  level  of  achieve- 
ment and  prosperity.  I  salute  them  and 
voice  the  fervent  hope  that  Pulaski's 
dream  comes  true  and  Poland  takes  her 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
and  attains  that  liberty  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  her. 


EXCESSIVE  VS.  SPENDING 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  DfOtAN* 
IN  THE  HGDSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speftker.  Pres- 
ident NUon  has  been  striving  mightily 
to  contain  Inflation  by  stemming  the 
trend  of  irresponsible  Government 
spending,  the  major  cause  of  inflation. 

The  President  s  s  t  ruggle  has  been 
hindered  by  many  in  this  and  the  other 
body  who  still  feel  a  commitment  to  XAg 
spending,  with  little  regard  for  the 
consequences. 

The  Vidette-Messenger.  a  dally  news- 
paper published  In  Valparaiso.  Ind.,  has 
published  a  very  perceptive  e<litoriaI  on 
the  subject,  which  I  would  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccobd: 

Excessive  VS.  SPCNDmo 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prices  for  goods 
and  services  are  higher  today  in  the  U.S.  than 
ever  before.  Or  to  put  it  another  way.  our 
money  doesn't  go  as  far  as  it  used  to. 

VS.  Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
show  that  our  doUar  has  lost  about  IS  per 
cent  of  ItB  purchasing  power  in  the  past 
three  years. 

TtiesK  are  tbe  days  that  inflation  Is  eating 
away  at  our  savings  for  thoae  rainy  tomor- 
rows. Currently  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

Many  economists  contend  that  the  main 
rea>on  for  inflation  Is  excessive  government 
spending.  It  Is  no  secret  that  our  govern- 
ment has  been  spending  far  beyond  its 
income. 

Looking  at.  and  speaking  on  tbit  gloomy 
front,  earlier  this  month  was  Arch  N.  Booth, 
executive  vice  president  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  He  said: 

"There  are  two  ways  Congress  could  hold 
inflation  in  check,  if  It  would.  It  could  in- 
crease taxes,  or  It  could  slow  down  the  rate 
of  federal  spending.  Or  It  could  do  both. 
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"The  businessmen  of  America  feel  that  the 
sensible  place  for  Congress  to  start  Is  by 
reducing  spending." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Congress,  with 
Democrats  in  the  majority  In  both  Houaea, 
has  been  acting  as  though  It  would  like  to 
perpetuate  Inflation. 

In  this  reepect.  Booth  made  the  following 
observations: 

1.  Action  by  the  Congress  nil!  add  917.5 
bllUon  to  the  President's  1071  budget  request, 
if  the  House  action  la  sustained  by  the 
Senate. 

2.  Appropriations  bills  already  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  total  g2.8 
bUUon  more  than  the  President  requested — 
and  final  aotlon  has  been  taken  on  only  five 
of  the  15  regular  appropriations  bills. 

■■As  originally  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion." the  chamber  executive  conteoda.  '"the 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year  projected  a  sur- 
plus of  tlS  bUUon. 

"Subseqent  changes  In  estimated  revenues, 
and  spending  actions  taken  by  Congress, 
have  put  the  budget  in  the  red.  The  esti- 
mated defllt  Is  now  •lO  to  815  bUllon. 

■por  fiscal  1972.  forecastA  of  the  deficit  run 
as  high  as  «23  blUlon." 

Tbere  is  much  thought  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  may 
be  playing  politics  with  Inflation  to  embar- 
rass a  Republican  President. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Admlnlstmtlon 
has  all  tbe  answers  to  all  our  monetary  prob- 
lems, but  it  would  seem  reasonable  If  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  a  Congress  controlled  by  a 
Republican  majority  bis  program  against  in- 
flation would  be  given  a  much  better  shake. 

If  the  American  people  will  that  Republi- 
cans control  both  Houses  when  they  go  to 
the  polls  this  November,  at  least  the  Nixon 
program  could  get  a  more  ocpert  test  than 
Is  being  provided  under  today's  Divided  Oov- 
emment.  in  which  the  executive  branch  is 
directed  by  Republicans  and  tbe  legtslatlve 
division  by  the  Democrats. 

To  us  thla  would  be  a  refreshing  time  for 
a  change  to  a  more  unlfled  program  from 
Washington.  But  again.  It's  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  speak  at  the  polls  later  this  fall. 


DRYCLEANTNG  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TEMNCSGEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  there  are 
some  38.000  small  businesses  In  this 
country  that  help  keep  us  happy  and 
well  groomed — otu"  drycleaners.  Today  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  these  orga- 
nizations. In  the  Second  District  of 
Tennessee  there  are  nearly  300  dryclean- 
ers, most  of  them  in  KnoxvUle. 

These  men  and  women  send  us  off  to 
work,  to  school,  to  church,  and  to  social 
engagements  in  clean,  pressed  clothes.  If 
we  look  good,  then  ctiances  are  we  will 
feel  better  too. 

Members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dry  Cleaning  are  planning  a  special 
week  of  commemoration  to  good  groom- 
ing during  Novemtwr  16  through  Novem- 
ber 22.  This  special  time  will  salute  the 
300.000  persons  who  operate  and  work 
in  the  drycleaning  establishments. 

Just  like  we  are  the  best- fed  nation, 
we  too  are  the  best-groomed  people  in 
the  world.  Many  thanks  go  to  the  hard- 
working people  In  the  drycleaning  Held. 
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Last  year  we  in  the  United  States 
spent  over  two  and  a  third  billion  dollars 
on  drycleaning.  This  shows  that  we  are 
very  much  concerned  alwut  cleanliness, 
good  grooming,  and  good  health. 

The  week  of  November  16  should  give 
us  an  opportiinity  to  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  good  Brooming  habits  In 
everyday  life.  It  will  be  an  excellent  time 
to  say  thanks  to  our  drycleaners  for  help- 
ing to  keep  us  well  groomed  and  happy. 


CHARGE  AGAINST  ACLU 
ANSWERED 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxNOis 
IN  THE  HOC8E  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdav,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  MDCVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  Iwdy  inserted 
In  the  CoNORESSioNAL  Recobo  a  news- 
paper column  in  which  the  Illinois  Crime 
Investlgsting  Commission  made  various 
charges  against  a  broad  variety  of  people 
and  organizations.  I  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Williams  on  page  30333 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 28.  1970.  It  is  regrettable  that 
neither  Senator  Williams  nor  the  col- 
umnist were  aware  that  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigation  Commission  tends  to 
be  a  great  hip  shooter  more  concerned 
about  the  Quantity  of  shots  than  the 
accuracy  of  those  shots.  I  have  had  a 
previous  experience  In  which  the  com- 
mission listed  the  names  of  members  of 
SDS  chapter  at  a  high  school  which 
never  had  an  SDS  chapter.  The  commis- 
sion has  since  acknowledged  its  error. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  article 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  suggests  that  the  American  Civil 
liberties  Union— ACLU— contributed 
moneys  to  the  SDS.  It  turns  out.  as  a 
letter  from  the  commission  acknowl- 
edges, that  the  ACLU  did  not  make  such 
a  contribution,  and  that  In  fact  the 
ACLU  specifically  condemned  the  vio- 
lence of  the  SDS  demonstrators. 

Unfortunately,  the  retraction  never 
catches  up  with  the  charge.  Fortunately 
the  ACLU  needs  no  defense  from  me  in 
its  zealous  and  meticulous  protection  of 
our  civil  rights,  whether  they  are  being 
attacked  by  columnists  to  the  right  of 
them  or  communists  to  the  left  of  them. 
The  correspondence  of  which  I  speak 
follows: 

AusucAH  Civn.  LiBuiua  Union. 

Chicago.  111.,  October  S,  1970. 
Oongressman  Abner  J.  MntvA. 

Dc«  Cong.  ItiKVA:  Enclosed  l«  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  28,  In 
which— as  you  notice — Mr.  WllllajM  of  Dels- 
ware  places  a  column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor 
Into  the  record,  reporting  on  the  muiols 
Crime  Commission's  Report.  Including  an 
Inference  that  the  ACLU  contributed  funds 
to  the  rioters. 

The  ICC  never  did  bother  to  check  why 
the  money  appeared  In  the  SDS  bonk  ac- 
count; however,  when  we  brought  It  to  their 
attention,  they  did  send  us  the  enclosed  re- 
traction. Can  this  be  gotten  into  the  record? 
Sincerely  yours. 

JAT  A.  Mnxct, 
Executive  Director. 
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iLLZMOa   CUVE  DffTSSTXCATINO 

COUUISSION, 

July  31. 1970. 
To:  All  recipients  of  the  Aprtl.   1970  8J>B. 

Report 
Prom:  Charles  Sh-aguaa,  Executive  Director 
Subject-     Clarification    of    8X>.8.   Financial 
Data 
Totir  attention  Is  rrferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion's April  Report  on  the  Student*    for  a 
Democratic   Society.   The   section    on   SJ>.8. 
Bank  Deposits  conUlns  the  following  para- 
graph on  page  641: 

"Included  in  the  deposits  were  checks  re- 
ceived from  such  organizations  as  The  Young 
Socialist  Alliance.  The  Michigan  8X).S.,  RE- 
SIST (an  anti-draft  organization  located  In 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts) .  CORE,  The  Lib- 
eration News  Services  (the  largest  of  the  mil- 
itant press  news  services)  and  The  Americcn 
Civil  Liberties  Union  .  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The  Commission  acknowledges  that  ACLU 
check  was  not  a  contribution. 

The  check  referred  to  above  was  payable 
to  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  in 
tbe  amount  of  »313.»0.  The  check  grew  out 
of  courtesy  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Illinois  Division,  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting Individuals  arrested  during  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  the  October  weekend  of  B.D.8.  tur- 
moil, permitting  the  use  of  Its  telephones  to 
contact  families  of  defendants  so  they  might 
be  informed  of  the  arresu  and  the  amount  of 
ball.  The  ACLU  insisted  upon  and  received  a 
f500  advance  deposit  to  guarantee  payment 
of  phone  bills  arising  from  thoae  calls.  Sub- 
sequently, when  tbe  ACLU  received  their 
telephone  bill  for  the  period  In  question  tbey 
deducted  9180.10  from  the  deposit  to  pay  for 
the  calls  made  on  behalf  of  Jailed  defendanu 
and  returned  the  t313,&0  representing  the 
unused  portion- 
It  la  noted  that  in  the  week  following  the 
SD5.  Weatherman  Rlota  in  Chicago  laat 
October,  the  ACLU  wrote  letters  to  Mayor 
Daley  and  Police  Superintendent  Conllsk 
attacking  tbe  violence  of  the  demonstrators 
and  complimenting  the  conduct  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CUAKIXS   SlEACtJSa. 

•  Executive  Director. 
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the  rest  of  those  running  for  office  are 
struggling  to  be  seen  and  heard  on  the 
Nation's  airwaves  in  spite  of  the  well- 
heeled  competition.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, this  veto  violates  the  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  democ- 
racy— that  every  man  has  a  right  to  run 
for  office,  regardless  of  wealth.  This  veto 
will  affect  the  people's  right  to  know 
campaign  Issues  objectively  through  full 
presentation  of  all  pertinent  facts. 

The  Political  Broadcasting  Act  would 
have  permanently  suspended  section 
315(a>  of  the  Communications  Act  for 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
election.  Tills  means  that  the  television 
networks  in  1972  would  be  able  to  sponsor 
debates  between  major  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  similar  to 
the  ones  that  were  held  in  I960.  This 
veto  denies  American  voters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  and  evaluate  the 
major  presidential  candidates  by  this 
method  In  open  debate. 


PRESIDENT'S    VirTO    OP   POUTICAI. 
BROADCASTINa 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNTCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  yesterday  of  legislation  that 
would  limit  expenditures  for  television 
and  radio  in  future  political  campaigns 
was  a  blatantly  political  act.  It  Is  tragic. 
The  legislation  rejected  had  widespread 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Dis- 
tinguished members  from  both  parties 
recognized  the  need  to  protect  the  politi- 
cal system  from  the  dangers  of  manipu- 
lation by  rich  candidates  through  sat- 
uration radio  and  television  techniques. 
This  veto  reflects  the  utmost  cynicism 
about  political  office  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  This  veto  can  only  be  con- 
sidered an  admission  by  the  White  House 
that  the  President  Is  wedded  to  the  polit- 
ical concept  which  is  Increasingly  infect- 
ing our  body  politic — that  political  office 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  rich. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  wealthy  candidates' 
campaign  coffers  are  overflowing,  while 


CONGRESSMAN  CHESTER  MIZE. 
REPORTS  TO  HIS  CONSTTTOENTS 
OF  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  O^ 
KANSAS 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  second  district  of  Kansas  for 
the  Representative  to  make  a  report  to 
his  constituency  during  the  month  of 
October.  As  we  begin  the  recess  prior  to 
the  election,  I  am  mailing  to  each  postal 
patron  in  the  second  district  of  Kansas 
my  observations  on  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress  as  it 
applies  to  the  major  Issues  of  the  day, 
plus  an  explanation  as  to  why  I  voted  as 
I  did  on  certain  bills,  and  finally,  a  list 
of  the  bills  I  voted  for  or  against.  In  a 
capeullzed  summary  of  this  kind  it  Is  not 
possible  to  cover  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  session,  nor  all  of  my  activities.  I 
have  touched  on  the  priority  Items  as  I 
assess  them  and  where  more  specific  in- 
formation is  needed,  I  wUl  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  these  Individuals  con- 
cerned. 

I  wish  to  place  the  Mize  report  on  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  in 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
OcTOPCa  1970:  The  Retorm  Concsess 

U  one  word  can  be  used  to  describe  the 
motlv&tlon  of  the  Plat  Congreae  that  word  l» 
REFORM.  The  legislative  branch  respond- 
ed to  the  recommendatlona  of  the  Admln- 
wtrallon  which  had  RETORM  a»  Its  WBtch- 
word.  The  groundwork  w»a  laid  In  the  flret 
session  ol  the  91«t  Congress  when  s  compre- 
henslTe  tax  reform  measure  was  enacted  Into 
law  and  tbe  flret  atepa  were  made  toward 
draft  reform.  Other  far-reaching  changes  In 
the  Institutions  and  programs  of  go^-wmnent 
were  proposed  and  discussed  In  preparation 
for  the  landmark  steps  to  be  taken  during 
the  Second  Session. 

Certainly,  the  refonn  of  the  poetal  system 
will  have  to  go  down  as  one  of  the  moat 
noteworthy  achievements  of  this  OongreeB. 
Por  the  first  tltne  alnce  Its  incepuon  this 
goremmeotal    function    was    taken   out   at 
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poUUcs  and  »  bumnaaslllte  corpomtion  w»s 
■M  up  to  improve  ibe  system  ol  handling  the 
growing  volume  of  mail.  The  US.  Postal 
Service  will  now  take  shape  on  &  quaal-gOT- 
ernineni  basis  *ith  high  hop«s  of  upgrading 
■ervice  and  eliminating  loese*. 

Everyone  agrees  the  Nation  a  welfare  sys- 
tem la  B  meis.  Welfare  relonn  under  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House  as  an  attempt  to  getting  the  dis- 
advantaged off  ot  welfare  rolls  and  on  to 
payrolii. 

Reform  of  the  method  used  to  choose  the 
President  and  Vice  President  also  came  in 
for  atientlon  The  Electoral  College  was 
scraped  bv  the  House  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
direct  election.  This  action  may  or  may  not 
be  upheld  m  the  Senate.  It  was  the  subject 
of   extended  debate  when   this   report  w»» 

WTltteQ. 

AND  MORE  aerotMS 
The  Houi?  took  action  on  more  reforms 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  9lBt  Con- 
gress Another  step  was  made  toward  home 
rule  for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Congress 
approved  a  non-roting  delegate  for  the  Dis- 
trict, and  It  15  expected  this  will  eventually 
lead  to  lull  ri-pr«eni8tlcn  in  both  the  House 
and  5eimw  Social  Security  reforms  were  also 
adopted  by  the  House  and  art?  expected  to  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  time  the  91st  Congress 
adjourns.  Of  greot  significance  U  the  fa*:!  the 
House  finally  got  around  to  reforming  its 
own  procedures.  In  one  of  the  major  achlefe- 
ments  of  the  Slsi  Congress,  legislative  Re- 
form was  approved  Per  the  first  tlm?  In  a 
quarter  of  a  cenfury,  the  House  modermzed 
the  way  It  conducts  It*  business  and  did  awav 
with  much  of  the  secrecy  which  has  Inter- 
fered with  the  peoples  right  to  know. 

HOW  TOUa  CONCEESSMAN   TOTED  ON   BtFOEM 

Relorm  to  muke  the  government  more 
effective  and  responsive  was  certainly  long 
orerdue.  I  supported  the  action  the  House 
took  In  all  Of  theee  £irea«  although  I  did  not 
always  agree  with  the  method  selected  to 
carry  out  the  changes,  I  voted  for  Postal  Re- 
f<MTn,  Legislative  Reform.  Reform  of  the 
Social  Security  program  and  Reform  of  the 
DC-  Oo%emment,  I  voted  against  adoption 
of  the  P'amlly  Assistance  Plan  as  It  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House.  I  do  not  sgree  with  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  principle,  nor  the 
extension  of  the  program  to  bmig  more  peo- 
ple onto  the  welfare  rolls  The  more  pr.ident 
approach,  as  I  see  it.  would  be  to  give  this 
pion  a  thorough  testing  In  selected  Euras  I 
a^ree  that  the  Electoral  College  system  nee«lB 
to  have  some  safeg^iards  incorporated  into  It 
to  more  accurately  reflect  the  will  of  the 
vocen.  but  I  don't  think  the  system  should 
ba  abandoned  altogether.  I  voted  against 
Electoral  Reform  because  I  felt  the  District 
plan  would  retain  what  Is  good  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  still  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  Insure  the  final  outcoaie  reflects 
the  will  of  the  maJoritT- 

VTETHAM    AKD   TRK   BCONOMT 

This  Is  the  sixth  annual  report  I  have 
made  to  my  constituents  during  the  time  I 
have  been  In  Congress,  tn  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding reports,  I  have  listed  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  and  Inflation  at  home  as  the  over* 
riding  issues.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  re- 
port, prior  to  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress In  dealing  with  either.  This  year  of 
isyjo,  however,  has  been  a  time  when  we 
have  seen  the  war  wind  down  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  when  many  of  the  economic  signs 
point  to  an  easing  of  Inflationary  pressures. 
Our  troops  are  being  withdrawn  on  schedule, 
and  In  some  Instances,  ahead  of  schedule 
The  prospects  are  good  for  the  troop  with- 
drawal rate  to  be  Increased.  The  reduction 
In  the  level  of  the  conflict  should  have  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  Peace  talks  in 
Paris.  Congress  has  taken  a  stronger  voice 
during  this  Second  Session  In  an  effort  to 
mold  poUcy.  The  apparent  result  has  been  to 
move  the  American  people,  the  Congress  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  AdmlnUUatlon  closer  to  an  understand- 
ing on  what  has  been  the  main  Issue  all 
alung — how  best  to  discontinue  the  war. 

Although  the  Congress  voted  standby  au- 
thority to  put  wage  iLud  price  controls  Into 
effect,  the  Administration's  policies  of  re- 
ducing Pedernl  expenditures  and  tightening 
up  on  the  flow  of  money  appear  to  have 
stemmed  the  Inflationary  tide.  Interest  rates 
tire  coming  down,  new  housing  starts  are 
increasing  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  slowing.  Changing  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  has  brought  about  some 
dislocations  In  employmeai  but  these  have 
been  held  to  a  minimum,  and  affect  only 
certain  areas  of  the  country. 

TOwaaD  A  Bcrim  cNvzaoNSUUvr 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Qlst  Congress 
has  continued  to  build  on  the  start  which 
wa<«  made  In  1969  toward  the  rescue  of  the 
environment  from  man-made  pollution.  This 
yedr  we  have  approved  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Population  Growth  Commission.  We 
enacted  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act:  we 
unended  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  we  set  up  the 
Environmental  Quality  Education  Act.  We 
approved  funds  for  the  operation  of  programs 
already  In  existence  to  flght  air  and  water 
pollution.  The  Environmental  Decade  is  off 
to  a  good  start:  the  Administration  and  the 
Congreaa  are  cooperating  in  the  all-out  flght 
against  pollution. 

VOTCS  ON  MAJOR  rSSUCS  VOTCD  FOR 

Population  Growth  Commission. 
District   of   Columbia   Crime    BUI. 
Railroad  Retirement  Adjustments. 
Reorganization  of  Bureau  of  Budget. 
Social  Security  Adjustments. 
Financial  Disclosure  for  Members. 
Amendments  to  Clean  Air  Act. 
Postal  Reform. 

Restoration  of  Golden  Eagle  Passport. 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Prohibition  of  Obscene  Mail. 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. 
Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Act. 
Environmental  Qtiallty  Education  Act. 
Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 
Equal  flights  for  Women. 
Le^latlve  Reorganization  Act. 

VOTXD  AcaiNTr 
Guaranteed  Annual  Income. 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
Product  Pnjmotion, 
latemattonal  Travel  Act. 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  LEAA'S 
ORAin'  PROGRAMS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Velde.  associate  administra- 
tor ot  the  Law  Enlorcement  Assistance 
Adznlni£tration  appeared  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Goveniment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. He  presented  an  excellent  state- 
ment tn  which  he  thoroughly  discussed 
the  grant  programs  of  the  LEAA.  Both 
the  method  and  direction  of  the  agency's 
allocation  have  kwen  criticized  recently 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Velde  has  provided  very 
valuable  information  which  rebuts  those 
allegations  of  InefBclency. 

Crime  Is  a  widely  debated  topic  which 
Is  receiving  increasing  legislative  atten- 
tion. While  agreement  is  universal  that 
we  must  act  to  assure  the  saXety  of  the 
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public,  we  are  not  in  agreement  about 
the  most  eCQclent  means  of  disbursing 
funds  to  fight  crime.  Mr.  Velde's  state- 
ment shows  convincingly  that  a  block 
grant  program  should  continue  to  be  the 
primary  vehicle  for  Federal  aid  to  local 
law  enforcement  projects.  It  follows: 

STATKMRNT    BT    RICHARO    W.    VCLDe.    ASSOCIATK 

AsMiNisraATOR.  Law  ENroRCEKENT  Assist- 
ance   AoMiNisraATioN.    Beforc    the    Sob- 

coKmmx  oif  Ecomomt   at  Oovzrnmxmt 

or  THE  Joint  Economic  CoHMrrrEE.  Octo- 

Bca  12.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  Subcenunlttee 
today  to  dUcuss  the  program  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  AdmlnlJiiratlon. 

Since  Its  beginning  slightly  more  than  two 
years  ago,  LEAA  has  been  the  object  of  In- 
tense Interest  and  considerable  scrutiny,  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Such  attention  is  not  only  proper,  but  in 
a  sense  it  la  mandatory-  Part  of  the  reason  Is 
that  LEAA  awards  in  granu  and  contracts 
targe  amounts  of  funds.  They  are  public 
funds,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  they  are  Judiciously  used  and 
whether  maximum  value  la  extracted  from 
every  dollar. 

But  there  Is  another  reason,  and  It  may 
be  even  more  Important.  LEAA  wne  created 
by  Congress  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  improve  the  nation's 
entire  criminal  Justice  system  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  The  reduction  ot  crime  and 
the  Improvement  of  law  enforcement  com- 
prise one  of  the  nation's  most  urgent  do- 
mestic prlorltlea. 

It  la  a  demanding  and  complex  task.  It 
also  is  one  of  considerable  sensitivity,  be- 
cause the  rights  of  people  are  involved — the 
rights  of  our  citizens  to  be  free  from  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime,  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  be  properly  served  by  their  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  the  rlffhu  of  those  who  are 
defendants  or  convicted  offenders  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  humanely. 

The  nation's  criminal  Justice  system  has 
long  been  In  a  state  of  disrepair,  in  large 
measure  because  there  hae  been  deep  apathy 
on  the  part  of  both  the  public  and  public 
officials  for  decades.  That  apathy  Is  ending. 
as  It  should,  for  lasting  improvements  In 
crime  control  can  be  fashioned  only  If  there 
is  deep-rooted  and  broad  commitment  to 
the  enormotu  task  of  making  this  society 
safe  and  Just  tor  all  of  its  citizens. 

During  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
both  Interest  in  and  study  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram by  the  general  public,  public  service 
organizatlona,  public  officials  and  their  orga- 
nizations, criminal  justice  ofDclals,  and  the 
Congress.  We  not  only  welcome  all  scrutiny 
and  criticisms  of  the  LEAA  program,  but  we 
encourage  It  as  well.  In  addition,  we  pay 
attention. 

Your  Subcommittee,  in  Inviting  me  to 
tesUfy  today.  Indicated  It  had  que&tiotu  In- 
volving a  number  of  the  areas  embraced  by 
LEAA'S  operations.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
and  to  answer  all  of  the  questions — some 
In  this  prepflu«d  statement,  others  in  the 
questions  and  answers  you  indicated  would 
follow  my  formal  remarks. 

Bec<kuse  of  your  Subcommittee's  Interest 
In  LEAA.  we  have  given  considerable  thought 
on  how  to  best  relay  to  you  the  facts  about 
the  crime  control  program  and  how  to  con- 
vey our  views  on  those  areas  which  seem  of 
greatest  significance. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  deal, 
in  part,  with  a  cumber  of  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  of  the  LEAA  program. 

It  hh£  been  alleged,  for  Instance,  that  block 
grants  to  the  states  were  being  dissipated  be- 
cause LEAA  had  not  assumed  a  leadership 
role  In  guiding  expenditures;  LEAA  had  al- 
lowed too  much  money  to  be  spent  on  police 
programs:  states  involved  the  community  to 
a  very  small  extent  in  preparation  and  devel- 
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opment  of  programs  to  reduce  crime.  While 
we  welcome  criticisms,  we  feel  those  conclu- 
sloiu  are  Inaccurate. 

To  put  the  total  LEAA  program  in  per- 
spective. I  think  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  first  year  budget,  for  fiscal  1969,  was  only 
•63  mU lion— certainly  not  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  paru  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  across  the  coimtry.  no  matter  how 
It  was  stretched.  In  addition.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  program  began  from 
scratch  in  fiscal  1969.  Every  state  had  to  cre- 
ate a  state  planning  agency,  and  then  work 
m  cooperation  with  Its  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  first  draft  statewide  criminal 
Justice  improvement  programs  and  then  to 
implement  them.  When  we  consider  this  had 
to  be  done  In  every  state.  In  a  matter  of 
months.  It  Is  clear  it  was  a  complex  and 
demanding  task.  It  also  must  be  stressed  that 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  the 
nationwide  crime  control  program  became  a 
reality  m  lu  first  year  of  operations. 

In  addition,  fiscal  1969  was  the  year  In 
which  several  months  passed  before  Admin- 
istrators were  appointed  and  LEAA  actually 
went  Into  operation.  We  have  never  denied 
that  this  late  start  cfttised  problems.  We  have 
never  denied  that  because  the  police  were 
equipped  to  make  immediate  requests  they 
often  received  a  larger  share  of  their  state's 
grant  money  from  the  state  planning  council 
than  might  have  been  the  case  had  the  coun- 
cil been  operating  for  longer,  had  more  ex- 
perience or  bad  more  time.  We  never  denied 
that  other  areas  such  as  corrections  and 
courts  poeed  more  difficult  problems  for  crim- 
inal Justice  planners  and  w^ere  slower  in  seek- 
ing funds.  We  never  denied  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  large  cities  were  very  slow  to  re- 
quest funds  from  their  state  councils  and 
therefore  received  inadequate  funding,  even 
though  they  often  got  everything  they  asked 
for.   We  never   denied   those   problems  ex- 

X        lated — but  we  set  out  vigorously  to  correct 

^        them  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969. 

**  We  believe  we  made  substantial  progress 

In  fiscal  1970  in  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems. Fiscal  1970  was  not  only  the  first  full 
year  of  operatlcm  for  LEAA.  but  alao  was  a 
year  during  which  our  funding  level  was 
more  than  lour  times  as  great  as  In  that 
first  difficult  year — a  total  of  $268  million. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  action  grants  are  concerned. 
fiscal  1970  funding  was  nearly  seven  times 
as  great  as  fiscal  1900 — Viib  mlUlon  com- 
pared to  »29  million.  We  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  fiscal  1969  funding,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  distributed,  was  grossly 
inadequate  when  compared  to  the  nation's 
criminal  Justice  needs. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  vast  hulk  of 
LEAA'S  funds  have  gone  for  police,  with 
corrections  and  Juvenile  programs  being  vir- 
tually Ignored.  But  for  fiscal  1970,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Par  from 
Ignoring  corrections,  during  fiscal  1970,  LEAA 
made  improvement  in  the  corrections  area 
its  major  priority.  The  result  we  feel  was  an 
ouutandlng  success.  The  facts  are: 

— In  fiscal  1970  we  doubled  the  percentage 
of  state  block  action  grants  devoted  to  cor- 
rections programs,  from  13.5  percent  to  27 
percent. 

— In  dollar  terms  that  Improvement  was 
even  more  striking.  We  estimate  that  as  a 
reetilt  of  later  re-programmlng.  states  may 
have  devoted  only  »a  million  of  fiscal  1969 
ftmds  to  corrections  programs.  In  fiscal  1970, 
If  discretionary  funding,  technical  assist- 
ance and  corrections -related  programs  such 
as  juveiUle  delinquency  prevention  are  in- 
cluded, the  total  spending  for  corrections 
programs  was  more  than  168  million,  more 
than  30  times  the  amount  in  fiscal  1960. 

—LEAA  has  a  great  concern  about  Juve- 
nUe  delinquency  programs.  We're  proud  of 
the  fact  that  of  that  a68  million  total,  some 
•33  mUlion  went  to  fund  various  Juvenile 
delinquency    programs,    substantially    more 
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than  the  total  amount  of  money  distributed 
in  block  action  granu  to  states  during  fiscal 
1969. 

— We  are  concerned  over  recidivism,  for  our 
corrections  insututlons  simply  dont  correct. 
LEAA  thus  hss  put  great  emphasis  on  oom- 
munlty-based  programs  to  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders, to  get  them  back  Into  the  commu- 
nity as  quickly  as  possible  In  a  constructive 
way.  Of  that  $68  million  for  corrections- 
related  progranve  in  Ofcal  1970.  some  $23  nUl- 
llon  went  for  these  various  types  of  commu- 
nity-based corrections  programs. 

Last  November.  President  Nixon  directed 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  move  immedl* 
ately  to  mobilize  federal  resources  to  Improve 
the  national  corrections  situation.  Correc- 
tions In  the  United  States  today  is  Inhuman, 
it  Is  a  naUonal  disgrace  and  finally.  I  believe 
that  many  corrections  institutions  breed 
crime  instead  of  rehabUlUtlng  prisoners.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  LEAA's  record  In 
corrections  dtiring  fiscal  1970.  There  is  much 
work  that  remains  to  be  done.  But  I  think 
that  we  have  certainly  met  oiu  obligations 
head  on.  and  I  believe  that  the  corrections 
Improvement  program  fimded  by  LEAA  in 
fiscal  1970  represents  our  outstanding 
achievement  In  that  year. 

Police  programs  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  money  spent  by  states  from  their  block 
action  grants  during  fiscal  1969.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  number  of  factors  Including 
the  very  short  time  for  preparation  of  grant 
requests,  the  fact  that  planning  agencies 
were  Just  getting  organized  and  the  fact  that 
the  police  were  probably  better  equipped 
than  any  other  area  to  make  specific  re- 
quests. As  a  result  some  76  percent  of  the 
state  block  action  money  In  fiscal  1969  went 
for  police  programs. 

However.  It  Is  very  significant  that  during 
fiscal  1970  the  percentage  fell  from  75  to  51 
percent  of  state  block  action  grant  money 
devoted  to  police  programs  That  drop  was 
directly  the  result  of  our  emphasis  on  oor- 
rectloiu  as  well  as  other  factors.  This  year, 
fiscal  1971,  we  Intend  to  emphasl«e  court 
programs  without  letting  up  our  pressure  on 
corrections  and  so  It's  quite  possible  that 
the  police  share  of  state  block  action  grant 
money  might  fall  even  lower. 

Let  me  also  stress  that  those  figures  do  not 
Include  dlscreUonary  action  grants — one  of 
the  best  measures  of  I>EAA  leadership  since 
LEAA  itself  determines  how  this  money  will 
be  (q>ent.  In  fiscal  1970.  police  programs  ac- 
counted for  only  31  percent  of  the  $33  mil- 
lion LEAA  distributed  In  discretionary  grants. 
Total  federal,  state  and  local  expenditures 
for  the  criminal  Justice  Bystem  In  the  United 
States  are  estimated  at  roughly  $6.S  billion. 
Of  this  amount  It  has  been  estimated  that 
roughly  67  percent  goes  to  the  police. 
Against  that  67  percent  figure  nationwide,  I 
believe  that  the  61  percent  and  31  percent 
police  program  expenditure  levels  for  LEAA 
In  fiscal  1970  substantially  refute  any  charge 
that  LEAA  overemphasizes  police  programs. 
At  the  same  time,  LEAA  certainly  is  not 
downgrading  the  importance  of  police,  or  Ig- 
noring their  needs.  We  are  well  aware  that 
police  are  the  most  important  means  of  curb- 
ing crime,  and  as  such  have  responsibility 
for  performing  a  cnajor  service  In  the  com- 
munity. We  are  working  with  the  police  to 
develop  programs  which  will  provide  real 
improvement  and  Innovation.  In  the  fiscal 
1970  plans,  for  Instance,  less  than  26  percent 
of  the  police  program  block  action  money 
wss  earmarked  by  the  states  for  equipment 
purchases — and  more  than  half  of  that  was 
for  conununlcatlons  equipment. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LEAA  has  given 
Inadequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  cities 
with  urgent  crime  problems.  This  commit- 
tee has  received  testimony  earlier  from  a  dis- 
tinguished police  chief  In  which  an  eloquent 
plea  was  made  for  more  funds  for  police 
equipment  and  training.  I  can  assurs  this 
committee  that  LEAA  and  the  states  will 
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continue    to   be   raqwnslvs    to   these   basic 

needs. 

There  have  been  problems  in  the  crime 
control  program.  Ko  nationwide  effort  in  s 
field  as  complex  as  criminal  Justice  could 
escape  having  some  difficulties.  But  we  have 
been  aware  of  them  and  have  moved  promptly 
to  resolve  them-  We  have  shared  the  concern 
that  large  clues  with  urgent  crime  problems 
might  not  receive  enough  action  funds  from 
etate  block  grants,  tor  fighting  crime  in  the 
cities  Is  a  priority.  Preliminary  results  of 
the  Fiscal  1969  expenditures  of  block  grants 
indicate  that  60  percent  of  all  action  funds 
distributed  by  states  to  locsl  government 
went  to  the  nation's  411  cities  of  over  50.000 
population.  Those  411  cities  contain  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  nation's  population 
and  about  63  percent  of  its  serious  crimes. 
Fund  usage  a*as  running  in  nearly  direct 
proportion  to  incidence  of  crime.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  60  percent  figure  includes 
only  direct  grants  to  cities  and  counties. 
The  percentage  would  be  larger  if  It  Included 
programs  funded  separately  which  are  of 
substantial  benefit  to  cities — for  instance. 
programs  to  improve  correctloiu  and  courts, 
which  normally  are  operated  by  states  but 
into  which  the  cities  send  the  bulk  of  of- 
fenders. There  have  been  instances  of  in- 
adequate participation  by  large  cITlee.  In 
some  instances,  states  did  not  move  quickly 
enough  in  sub-granting  funds,  but  this  U 
being  resolved.  In  other  Instances,  cities 
themselves  did  not  take  needed  Initiatives, 
but  we  are  taking  special  efforts  to  help 
them  become  fully  Involved.  Host  of  the 
criticism  of  large  cities  stemmed  from  the 
funds  they  received  from  the  fiscal  1909 
budget^which  was  only  $63  million  and 
included  only  a2S  million  In  block  action 
grants.  That  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  anybody,  no  matter  how  It  was 
stretched- 

Wlth  the  much  larger  budgets  of  last 
year  and  this  year,  we  are  confident  the 
needs  of  the  cities  will  be  met  adequately. 
Some  responslblUty  for  delay  must  also  be 
borne  by  the  federal  government.  No  Imple- 
menting agency  was  established  by  the  prior 
administration  until  four  months  after  the 
Safe  Streeu  Act  became  law. 

In  our  own  Annual  Report  we  published 
a  table  showing  that  the  16  ctues  with  the 
highest  crime  index  In  the  TTnited  States 
had,  on  the  average,  only  about  44  percent 
of  the  crime  In  their  etate  and  received. 
on  the  average,  only  about  38  percent  of 
the  state  block  action  grants  distributed  by 
the  state  councils  to  the  communltlM  In 
their  states.  Those  were  fiscal  1969  figures. 
and  we  all  agree  they  are  not  good  enough. 
Since  the  states  have  not  distributed  all 
their  fiscal  1970  money,  comparable  figures 
for  last  year  are  not  yet  available. 

I  think  It  Is  Important,  however,  to  point 
out  that  a  number  of  the  cities  which  did 
not  receive  adequate  funding  did  not  receive 
It  because  they  did  not  ask  for  it.  A  great 
des]  was  heard  last  Spring  about  the  dty 
In  Indiana  which  received  only  a  polaroid 
camera  and  a  fingerprint  kit.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  at  tbe  time  this  was  made  public. 
that  was  all  the  city  has  asked  for. 

Furthermore,  city  requests  are  often  in 
the  police  area,  since  this  is  where  they 
most  frequently  feel  the  pinch.  Corrections 
programs  are  lUmost  always  state  or  county 
run.  Therefore,  if  LEAA  state  block  action 
grant  money  Is  spent  on  corrections,  while 
the  citle.'i  may  receive  the  principal  benefits. 
LEAA  corrections  money  would  not  go  di- 
rectly to  those  cities. 

LEAA  considers  adequate  funds  to  the 
cities  very  lm:>ortant.  Apart  from  urging 
state  criminal  Justice  councils  to  make  this 
a  matter  of  primary  concern.  LEAA  set  aside 
$11  million — more  than  a  third  of  lU-  total 
discretionary  ftmds  for  fiscal  1970— solely 
for  programs  to  help  tbe  large  cities.  Even  in 
cases  where  direct  funds  had  been  given  to 
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Cities  through  LBAA   dtscretlonaiT   grants. 

some  projects  were  3ttll  not  started  at  the 
local  ]ev«)  after  su  mooths.  LEIAA  technical 
asfiiAtance  ettorts  ar»  available  to  cities  on 
request.  Purthermore,  we  recently  made  an 
award  of  almost  a  Quarter  of  a  million  doW 
l&rs  to  the  League  of  Cities  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  to  Ond  ways  to  help  the  na- 
tion'* largest  cities  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  than  under  LEAA 
pmgniins. 

We  have  managed,  in  less  than  two  yearv, 
to  create  and  coordinate  a  nationwide  crim- 
inal Justice  planning  system,  which  has 
mount4d  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime 
m  every  state  and  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  results  can  be  seen,  but  we  be- 
Ilev«  the  promptness  with  which  this  pro- 
gram took  hold,  and  the  breadth  of  response, 
compares  favorably  with  almost  any  other 
federal  grant  program. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LEAA  has  failed 
to  eaert  proper  leadership  tn  the  crime  con- 
trol program.  But  If  anyone  thinks  that  the 
share  of  action  grants  devoted  to  corrections 
was  doubled  without  leadership  from  Wash- 
ington they  simply  dont  understand  how 
state  criminaa  justice  progrvns  operate. 
Striking  evidence  of  LEAA  leadership  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  fiscal  1969  plans  sub- 
mitted by  all  the  state  agencies  with  the 
fiscal  1970  plans.  It  isn't  merely  that  the 
1970  plans  are  more  sophisticated.  They  are 
far  more  detailed,  far  more  specific,  far  more 
insightful,  far  more  comprehensive,  far  more 
Integrated.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  room 
for  increased  LEAA  leadership  In  the  future, 
and  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  and  overwhelming  so,  la  that 
the  Federal  government  be  a  partner,  not 
a  dictator,  in  assisting  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  improving  law  enforcement. 

Critics  often  have  completely  ignored  im- 
portant parts  of  the  LEAA  program^lnclud- 
Ing  the  discretionary  grant  program,  the 
academic  assistance  program,  and  the  re- 
search program  carried  out  by  LEAA's  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  During  fiscal  1970,  funds 
for  those  areas  totaled  approximately  900 
mtlUon — more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
money  spent  In  fiscal  1939  on  the  entire 
block  ac'-lon  grant  progr&m. 

During  fiscal  1970:  LEAA  made  436  discre- 
tionary grants  totaling  M2  mllUoo  (com- 
pared to  39  discretionary  grants  totaling 
M-3  million  In  fiscal  1969.) 

LEAA  for  the  first  time  had  appropriations 
of  tlJl  million  for  technical  a-sslstance,  of 
which  more  than  a  third,  about  1410.000. 
went  for  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of 
corrections.  Examples  of  other  technical  as- 
sistance expenditures  Included  S228.000  for 
preparation  and  disisemln&tlOQ  of  technical 
a3£latance  materials  on  bombs,  boroh  threats 
and  related  police  procedures:  and  $128,000 
to  support  &  study  of  campus  disorders. 

LEAA  spent  $18  million  for  academic  as- 
sistance to  help  finance  college  studies  for 
some  &0.000  persons — some  43.000  criminal 
Justice  personnel,  and  7,000  students  prepar- 
ing for  criminal  justice  careers. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  used  Its  appro- 
priation of  $7A  million  to  support  more  tban 
100  research  and  development  projects  In  the 
areas  of  crime  prevention,  police  operations, 
courts,  prosecution,  and  prisoner  rehablllta- 
tloo. 

During  fiscal  1970.  LEAA  established  the 
Naaonal  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  with  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  of  •!  million.  One  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Service  was  Project 
SEARCH:  a  System  for  Electronic  Analysis 
a.nd  BetrlevaJ  of  Criminal  Histories.  This 
projeet  involves  15  states  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  poo]  Information  on  criminal  his- 
tories by  establishing  oomputexized  lafonua- 
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tion  systems  connected  to  a  central  coordi- 
nating point. 

I  also  would  like  to  sulunit.  for  the  Com- 
mittee's record,  a  copy  of  LEAA's  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  1970.  which  covers  our  pro- 
gram In  great  detail. 

From  this  summary,  I  hope  a  more  accu- 
rate perspective  has  emerged  regarding  a 
number  of  key  points  in  the  I^EAA  program. 
Much  already  has  been  accomplished,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
state  planning  agencies  and  both  criminal 
Justice  personnel  and  public  officials  at  the 
local  and  state  levels.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  We  cannot  be  content  until  the 
crime  rates  begin  to  drop.  And  not  even  then. 
for  crime  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  and  we  must  greatly  enhance  the 
efDclency  and  fairness  of  the  entire  criminal 
Justice  system. 

It  IB  impossible  to  predict  when  crime  rates 
might  t>egln  to  decline  nationally.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  day  will  come,  perhaps  sooner  than 
many  of  us  suspect.  Ijet  me  cite  one  ex&mple 
of  what  a  dedicated,  progressive  police  de- 
partment can  accomplish.  Washington.  D.C.. 
recently  reported  a  substantial  reduction  in 
Its  monthly  crime  rate — the  first  one  In  more 
than  four  years.  Metropolitan  Police  Chief 
Wilson  gave  most  of  the  credit  for  this  re- 
duction to  two  programs.  Increasing  the 
number  of  police  on  the  street  and  the  use 
of  methadone  to  control  drug  addiction 
LEAA  last  year  gave  the  District  some  ta 
million— more  than  twice  Its  total  block  ac- 
tion grant — solely  to  help  fund  these  two 
Important  programs. 

Some  who  have  examined  LEAA  have  crit- 
icized the  fact  so  much  of  I^lAA's  action 
funds  have  gone  for  police  programs.  I  have 
tried  to  make  It  clear  that  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram la  dealing  with  the  comprehensive  tm- 
provement  of  the  entire  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, and  Is  making  every  effort  to  make 
certain  that  this  mandate  of  Congress  Is 
carried  out  so  that  police,  courts,  and  oorrec- 
tlons  have  their  proper  share  of  funds. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss those  criticisms  of  aid  to  police.  For 
the  most  part,  the  criticisms  have  been 
broadgauge — too  much  money  has  gone  for 
police,  and  there  Is  always  the  Implication 
that  the  bulk  of  police  funds  have  gone  for 
equipment. 

Tbe  police  comprise  the  everwhelmlng 
bulk  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Their 
needs  are  enormous.  In  addition,  they  com- 
prise the  first  line  of  efforts  In  crime  preven- 
tion and  crime  reduction.  It  will  do  little 
lasting  good  to  Improve  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  the  courts  and  the  rehabilitation 
efforts  of  corrections  If  we  fall  to  give  police 
the  aid  they  need  to  prevent  more  crime  and 
apprehend  more  suspects. 

The  critics  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
aid  for  police  Involvea  a  variety  of  vital  pro- 
grams. Equipment  certainly  Is  Important — 
and  an  examination  of  equipment  purchases 
shows  heavy  emphasis  on  coonmuntcatlonB 
equipment.  This  type  of  gear,  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  equipment,  is  designed  to  permit 
police  to  respond  faster  and  more  efficiently 
to  crime,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  police- 
men. 

Studies  have  shown,  for  instance,  that  the 
faster  police  arrive  at  the  scene  of  a  crime. 
the  greater  chance  they  have  of  solving  It. 
Heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  police 
on  training — from  the  rookie  through  the 
patrolman  through  the  middle  and  upper- 
level  command  ranks.  The  training  will  not 
only  make  police  mora  effective.  It  will  make 
them  fairer  in  their  contacts  with  citizens. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  prevention  and 
control  of  civil  disorders — with  prevention 
programs  and  training  of  personnel  as  pri- 
orities. Development  of  better  relations  with 
minority  groups  has  also  been  given  major 
attention,  both  through  disorders  preven- 
tion campaigns  and  through  enhanced  po- 
Uce-commiuilty    relations   {wograms.    Orga- 
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nlzed  crime  control  is  another  area  of  prime 
concern.  Organized  crime  Is  not  only  a  law 
enforcement  problem,  but  in  ghetto  areas  Is 
a  dvll  rights  problem  as  well — for  organized 
crime  preys  on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Some  of  those  who  have  examined  the 
LEAA  progmm  seem  to  forget  what  the  Con- 
gress said  In  creating  the  new  national 
crime  control  program.  Congress  decided. 
first  of  all,  that  law  enforcement  is  and 
must  t>e  primarily  a  local  and  state  respon- 
sibility. Congress  decided  that  the  LEAA 
program  la  not  one  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment impla^nts  Its  will  on  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country  or  begins  develop- 
ment of  a  federal  police  force.  Rather,  the 
LEAA  program  Is  designed  to  give  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  Btate  and  local 
governments.  It  is  up  to  those  stale  and 
local  governments  to  not  only  contribute 
much  of  the  money  for  improvement  pro- 
grams, but  bear  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  work  as  well. 

The  LEAA  program  is  basically  a  block 
grant  program-  State  and  local  governments 
set  their  own  priorities,  develop  their  own 
programs.  Then  each  state  receives  a  block 
action  grant  to  carry  out  Its  statewide  Im- 
provement plan,  and  gives  most  of  the  block 
grant  funds  to  Its  local  umts  of  govern- 
ment. This  Is  a  partnership  program.  We 
work  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  programs  and  program 
directions  we  feel  ore  Important — as  In  the 
area  of  corrections,  as  I  cited  earlier.  But 
we  do  not  dictate  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  anybody  who  thinks  we  should 
had  better  go  back  and  read  Title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  Congress  did  not  Intend  this  to  be  a 
program  of  Federal  dictation. 

Concern  also  has  been  voiced  that  plan- 
ning funds  have  been  Inadequate  thus  far 
m  the  program.  All  of  the  planning  funds 
are  given  to  the  states  In  block  grants,  baaed 
upon  population.  States  use  these  funds.  In 
cooperation  with  their  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, to  help  draft  and  Implement  state- 
wide law  enfcjrccment  improvement  pro- 
grams and  to  help  pay  adminlBtratlve  costs 
of  the  state  planning  agencies.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  LEAA  program,  planning  grants 
totaled  $19  million,  compared  to  $25  million 
for  block  action  grants  In  fiscal  1B70,  plan- 
ning grants  were  (21  million,  compared  to 
4182  million  In  block  action  fund«.  Our  pro- 
posal for  fiscal  1971  calls  for  436  mlllioa  In 
planning  funds,  some  4360  million  for  block 
action  granu.  We  feel  the  planning  funds 
are  adequate.  Planning  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance, but  a  good  base  already  has  been 
created  and  the  funds  proposed  are  ade- 
quate to  continue  the  work.  I  might  add 
here  that  LEAA  plans  to  request  more  funds 
for  planning  In  fiscal  1972. 

Aa  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  feel  that  plans 
submitted  to  X^EAA  so  far  have  been  gen- 
erally of  good  quality.  In  the  program's  tn% 
year.  It  was  something  of  a  wonder  that 
states  were  able  to  submit  plans  at  all.  De- 
spite whatever  other  problems  they  may 
have  bad.  the  flret-year  plana  were  brutally 
candid  in  discussing  abortcomlnga  of  the 
states'  criminal  Justice  systems.  For  fiscal 
1070.  we  required  the  states  to  plan  for  more 
than  one  year— ^to  begin  development  of 
long-range  plans  and  goala.  Generally,  the 
long-range  planning  work  was  not  a«  ade- 
quate as  we  felt  It  should  have  been.  The 
third  round  of  plans  will  be  submitted  to 
LEAA  by  next  December  31.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  the  states  to  improve  planning 
and  we  expect  these  next  plans  to  be  of  uni- 
formly high  quality. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
in  some  detail  of  two  other  Important  as- 
pects of  the  LEAA  program — The  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Information  and  Statistics  Scrvloe. 
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The  NftUonal  Institute  U  the  research  and 
development  arm  of  LEAA.  In  fiscal  1970,  the 
Insiltute  had  a  budget  of  47.5  mlUlon,  and 
Congress  has  appropriated  the  same  amount 
for  this  year.  We  do  not  feel  that  is  enough, 
but  Congress  has  Indicated  that  It  will  per- 
mit us  to  request  re-programmlng  of  some 
funds  if  we  feel  they  can  be  adequately 
uUlizad  by  the  Institute  this  year. 

In  many  ways,  police  and  courts  and  cor- 
rections ail  are  still  operating  In  the  18th 
century.  We  must  bring  them  fully  Into  the 
20th  century,  and  enable  them  to  use  the 
benefits  of  science  and  technology.  Three 
basic  elements  are  needed  for  intelligent  re- 
search and  development:  first,  there  must  be 
a  solid,  broad  base  of  research  project*,  be- 
ing done  in  cooperation  with  the  Etates,  that 
are  built  on  a  master  plan  of  long-range 
goals;  second,  there  must  be  great  emphasis 
on  technology  transfer,  applying  to  criminal 
Justice  the  techniques  and  equipment  al- 
ready developed  by  private  Indixstry.  the 
space  program,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (It  will  do  us  no  good  to  simply  go 
on  re-lnventlng  the  wheel);  and  third,  there 
must  be  Impartial  evaluaUons  of  the  stale 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  today,  Its 
needs,  and  what  Is  being  done  to  meet  thun. 
The  federal  government  Is  a  later-starter 
m  regard  to  criminal  Justice  research,  both 
In  terms  of  money  and  years.  To  cite  only 
one  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  conducting  agricultural  research 
since  1862 — the  year  the  agency  was  created. 
Even  before  that — as  far  back  as  1828 — the 
old  patent  office  conducted  agricultural  re- 
search. This  fiscal  year  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's pending  budget  request  conUlns 
$255  2  million  for  research,  and  since  1863 
it  has  spent  44  billion  on  research.  That  re- 
search and  development  has  been  a  key  factor 
In  thU  nauon's  incredible  productivity  in 
foodsixiffs.  Research  for  criminal  Justice — 
properly  funded  and  directed — could  pro- 
vide comparable  results,  and  I  beUevo  It 
could  be  done  In  a  fairly  short  time. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  National 
Institute  supported  more  than  100  research 
BUd  development  projects  In  the  area  of 
crime  prevention,  police  operations,  court 
proced tires,  and  correctional  methods. 

One  of  the  Institute's  most  promising  ef- 
forts is  the  Pilot  Cities  Program,  which  em- 
phaslaes  system-wide  Improvement  of  all 
criminal  justice  operations — police,  courts. 
and  eorrecilons — In  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

Pilot  cities  are  being  established  through- 
out the  country  to  test  the  impact  of  such 
across-the-board  Improvements.  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Clara  County.  California,  and  Day- 
ton and  Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  are  the 
first  pilot  sites  selected  for  the  program. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  five  additional 
municipalities  will  be  selected.  Eventually, 
one  pilot  program  will  be  located  in  each  of 
LEAA's  seven  regions. 

There  are  several  criteria  for  selecting  pilot 
cities.  One  of  the  most  important  Is  slee. 
The  municipality  must  be  large  enough  to 
have  problems  of  street  crime,  drug  addic- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  delinquency,  yet 
small  enough  that  a  limited  investment  of 
LEAA  funds  con  produce  measurable  Im- 
provement. 

In  each  pilot  city,  a  research  team.  In  co- 
operation with  law  enforcement  and  oom- 
muruty  officials,  studies  criminal  justice  op- 
erations and  Identifies  areas  for  Improve- 
ment. A  comprehensive  group  of  action  pro- 
grams aimed  at  basic  system-wide  Improve- 
mect  Is  then  designed  and  carried  out.  In 
this  way,  the  pilot  cities  program  will  test 
the  performance  of  the  best  criminal  Justice 
system  that  current  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy can  offer. 

LEAA's  Ofltee   of  Law   Enforcemant   Pro- 
grams Is  collaborating  with  the  Institute  on 
the  program  and  la  the  principal  source  of 
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funding  for  action  programs.  Nearly  81  mil- 
lion in  LEAA  funds  has  gone  to  this  program 
so  far. 

The  Institute  Is  sponsoring  a  number  of 
projects  to  Improve  police  capabilities.  One 
priority  Is  better  police  communications.  We 
are  well  on  our  way  to  developing  a  small, 
rellablt  transceiver  radio  which  can  provide 
conununlcatlons  for  policemen  away  from 
the  patrol  car.  The  Institute  has  Issued  a  re- 
quest for  proposals,  and  over  100  firms  are 
competing  for  funding  to  build  the  l>est  ver- 
sion, both  technically  and  economically. 

Other  projects  are  developing  robbery  and 
burglary  alarm  systems  linked  directiy  to 
police  communications  centers. 

Improvements  In  weapons  systems  have 
long  been  requested  by  many  police  officials. 
With  Institute  support,  the  Internatlonai 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  estab- 
lished a  Police  Weapons  Center  to  conduct 
reeearch  and  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  police  weapons — including  non- 
lethal  weapons.  The  Center  will  also  provide 
information  on  bomb  disposal  equipment — 
one  of  a  number  of  Institute  projects  de- 
signed to  m«et  this  growing  threat  to  public 
safety.  Other  Institute  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected toward  development  of  truly  effective 
equipment  and  systems  to  locate.  Identify. 
neutralize  and  dispose  of  hidden  explosive 
devices. 

To  help  police  control  the  widespread  use 
of  narcotics,  the  Institute  is  working  on  two 
projects  to  develop  equipment  capable  of  de- 
tecting hidden  quantities  of  heroin. 

The  Institute's  research  efforU  go  beyond 
developing  new  equipment,  however,  crime 
prevention  is  a  major  focus  of  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  is 
using  a  8148.121  grant  to  develop  effective 
methods  t<x  preventing  and  controlling  rob- 
bery, muggings,  and  other  forms  of  attacks 
on  the  person.  Other  projects  are  studying 
ways  to  make  residences  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments less  susceptible  to  robbery. 
burglary,  and  vandalism.  The  theory  behind 
these  projects  Is  that  architectural  and  en- 
vironmental design  can  enhance  t2M  secu- 
rity of  homes  and  businesses. 

In  corrections  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
the  Institute  has  focused  on  such  areas  as 
prison  architecture,  work-release,  and  al- 
ternatives to  Incarceration. 

Reducing  court  delay,  which  many  ex- 
perts view  as  a  crucial  element  in  controlling 
crime,  is  a  primary  aim  of  several  Institute 
projects.  Notre  Dame  University  received 
4200.000  for  an  operations  research  study 
of  courts  in  Dltnols  and  Indiana.  To  assist 
m  the  training  of  local  prosecutors,  the  In- 
stitute granted  $290,000  to  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education  for  ProfesElonal  Responsi- 
bility to  create  special  education  programs  in 
law  schools  and   prosecutors'  offices. 

To  develop  sound  improvement  progrmms, 
w«  need  sound  planning  programs.  But  to 
develop  sound  planning,  ve  need  oompre- 
henalve  and  reliable  information  and  statis- 
tics on  every  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Today,  that  information  simply 
doe*  not  exist  on  a  national  scale.  Baoord 
keeping  Is  fn^mented.  at  best,  and  not  uni- 
form. Some  cities  and  states  keep  good  rec- 
ords, but  only  on  some  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem. Others  keep  hardly  any  reliable  statis- 
tics. We  dont  even  know  for  sure  how  much 
crime  there  Is.  or  how  many  ex-offenders 
ooDunlt  new  crimes  after  release  from 
prison. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  ^BI 
represents  the  greatest  advance  to  date  In 
collecting  information  about  crime.  It  Is  the 
befit  that  exists.  But  It  la  forced  to  rely  on 
the  reports  submitted  to  it  by  poUce  depwt- 
ments — and  some  departments  do  not  report 
all  the  necessary  information,  and  many 
dont  report  at  all. 

What  is  the  eo«t  of  crime  to  victims?  Ttie 
costs  of  prevention  and  control?  We  mtist 
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know  In  order  to  measure — In  dollars — ^the 
value  of   various   antl-crlme  efforts. 

How  many  offenders  ore  repeaters  and  with 
what  frequency?  What  are  the  correlations 
with  such  factors  as  age.  eeriouaneea  of 
crime,  length  of  senteiue?  We  must  know 
so  we  may  make  sound  decialons  about 
rehabilitation  programs. 

There  is  such  a  dearth  of  Information  that 
no  one  knows  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  criminal  Justice  activities  In  this  coun- 
try. Few  state  law  enforcement  officials  can 
say  positively  how  many  Jails  are  in  their 
states.  Courta  do  not  have  data  about  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  process  criminal 
cases,  average  sentences,  or  even  on  their 
own  peraonnel. 

To  develop  a  sound,  natloa-wlde  criminal 
Justice  data  system  we  have  created  the  In- 
formation and  Statistics  Beni'lce  in  1.RAA. 
LEAA  is  spearheading  programs  to  create 
or  Improve  inlormaUon  and  statUUcs  gath- 
ering. The  agency  has  done  this  by  ear- 
marking vubstaatlal  portions  of  its  discre- 
tionary action  funds  for  such  programs,  and 
by  creating  the  Information  and  Statistic 
Service  (NCJISS).  which  was  establifihcd 
last  year.  This  was  a  mllllon-doUar  program 
In  fiscal  1970,  and  its  requested  budget  this 
year  Is  $4  million. 

NCJISS  helps  states  and  local  communi- 
ties develop  statistical  systems  and  It  guldea 
the  states  in  using  computer  and  Informa- 
tion systems.  In  essence.  It  Is  providing  the 
national  leadership  that  has  been  criticallj 
needed. 

For  example,  NCJISS  has  begun  pre-t«sM 
for  a  series  of  three  surveys  on  crime  tIc- 
tlms.  These  surveys  will  examine  the  in- 
dividual as  a  victim,  businesses  as  victims 
ani  governments  as  victims  and  will  prorlds 
estimates  on  such  matters  as  victims'  char- 
acteristics, geographical  dLstrlbution  Of 
crime,  the  number  of  crimes  being  commit- 
ted. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  NCJISS  U  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Census  Bureau  to  include 
questions  about  victim  experience  in  the 
Bureau's  Quarterly  Household  Survey,  con- 
ducted m  January  and  July.  1971.  If  this  U 
arranged,  then  this  will  be  the  flrBt  attempt 
to  collect  hard  data  on  crime  incidence  at 
the  national  level.  Then.  In  1972.  NCJISS 
expects  to  begin  Its  extensive  National 
Victimization  Survey. 

The  important  national  survey  of  jails  has 
Just  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  re- 
leased This  survey  report  contains  a  wealtb 
of  information  on  Jail  facilities  and  prison- 
ers. ^ 

Under  another  NCJISS  project.  tHe  Census 
Bureau  Is  preparing  a  directory  of  criminal 
Justice  agencies  m  the  United  States.  The 
LEAA  will  pubUsh  thU  directory  In  March. 
The  LEAA  has  also  arranged  for  the  Census 
Btireau  to  expand  Its  collection  of  statistics 
on  criminal  justice  expenditures  and  employ- 
ment. In  December,  when  the  Bureau  pub- 
llshse  tiie  anntiai  compilation — Em-ployment 
fljid  ExpfnditurM  in  CHminai  JvMice  for 
Fiscal  i96»— data  on  prosecution  and  indi- 
gent defense  wUl  be  Included  for  the  first 
time.  , 

The  first  step  in  LEAA's  long  range  goal 
of  developing  national  court  statistics  is  » 
NCJISS  survey  of  court  organiatatton.  The 
initial  phase  will  cover  about  8,000  court  sys- 
tema  In  the  nation— trial  courts,  courts  of 
general  JurUdlcUon,  state  appeUate  courU. 
courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction.  An  mter-agen- 
cy  agreement  to  conduct  this  surrey  is  now 
pending:  the  LEAA  expects  to  complete  this 
agreement  shortly  so  that  It  may  begin  the 
survey  and  finish  It  by  the  end  of  1B71. 

The  agency  has  already  begun  develop- 
ment of  the  first  module  of  what  will  be- 
come a  management  Information  system  for 
the  LEAA  Itself.  This  Is  an  Important  project 
for  It  vrtU  enable  the  LEAA  to  manage  and 
monitor  Its  rapidly  growing  grancs-ln-ald 
more  eBectlvely— not  only  improving  the  fw- 
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low-tbrough  on  tndlvldaAl  gntaU  but  aUml- 
Bating  possible  dupllCAtlon  cr  waiM  in  the 

The  LEAA  is  esUbllAlilng  ft  criminal  Justice 
Teference  serrlce.  Among  the  infonnatton 
services  now  aTiUable  there  are  wWe  gape  in 
coverage  snd  In  quelUy.  LEAA's  new  service 
wai  t>e  a  ser^ice-orlented  system  filling  the 
intormacloQ  needs  of  th?  entire  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  community— 
poUc*.  courts,  corrrctlon*.  proeecutlon,  pro- 
batten  and  p&role.  The  N.iUonal  Institute  has 
awarded  a  grant  to  George  Washington  Onl- 
Tersiijr  to  define  potential  users  and  to  assist 
in  punning  the  new  scnlce  The  Cnlverslty 
will  complete  this  project  In  January. 

NCJHS'  statistical  efforts  figure  Important- 
ly in  the  National  Institute's  pilot  cities 
projeci£.  The  Incidence  ol  crime  Is  being 
measured  by  NCJII3  in  theee  clUe«— •  "be- 
tore"  and  "atter"  project  that  will  help  de- 
termine the  effectiveneas  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

One  of  the  moet  important  IXAA  efforte 
U  encouraging  the  development  of  mfor- 
matloQ  systems  which  will  »er\-e  the  state'e 
oper»tloaal  need!  while  providing — as  a  by- 
product—the required  statistics.  The  LEAA 
surveyed  the  50  stales  to  assess  the  present 
atattu  of  exisung  sysumf .  and  will  be  guided 
by  this  data  in  further  adnaing  and  aastst- 
tBg  %hc  States 

A  number  of  prototype  Brs'.ems  are  being 
developed,  for  example,  the  public  safety  in- 
fonnation  rub-system  In  Long  Beach.  Callfor- 
m»,  that  IS  port  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Crban  Development's  Municipal  Zn- 
form»tlon  Systems  Project, 

The  moet  significant  of  all  such  informa- 
tion system  project,  of  cotirse.  Is  Project 
SEARCH — System  for  the  Electronic  Analy- 
s  Is  and  Retrteral  of  Criminal  Hlx  torlea. 
SEARCH  Is  designed  to  give  criminal  Justice 
agencies  needed  Information  on  offenders  in 
a  master  of  seconds.  It  oonr.s.ina  data  on  ar- 
rests, results  of  trials,  prison  sentences,  etc. 
Usmg  such  a  system,  a  state  holding  a  sus- 
pect could  query  a  oentxal  point,  find  out 
whether  there  is  information  on  the  person, 
and  which  state  or  states  has  it.  The  LEAA 
has  thus  far  tlnAnced  the  project  Kith  some 
»1.5  minion.  SE\HCH  Is  being  demonstrated 
by  the  project  states— •  demonstration  that 
will  continue  through  December — and  the 
preliminary  e^sluat'-on  indicates  that  every 
goal  of  the  demcnstratioQ  has  either  been 
met  or  exceed.  The  IS  project  states  ha^e 
made  the  decision  to  go  oper«tioaal.  A  sys- 
tern  embrscing  all  50  states  is  essential. 

In  the  SEARCH  project,  you  see  a  corner- 
stone of  iXLformatlcn  a.id  statistics  system 
for  crlmlnai  Justice.  The  development  of  this 
system  U  a  landtnArk.  auguring  trell  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chamnan.  X  have  attempted  in  this 
statement  to  discuss  candidly  many  of  the 
crltlclrms  that  have  been  raised  about  LEAA 
and  tD  discuss  a  number  cf  key  parts  of  the 
program  which  often  are  overlooked.  I  would 
now  be  pleased  to  aos-Acr  any  questions. 


BEX  ON  THE  STAGE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

Ot    QAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATZVE8 

Tuesday.  October  13,  2970 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  a  lot  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
the  fitate  of  American  morality  today. 
Ft)r  an  example  of  Just  how  low  our 
standards  have  shrunk,  I  call  to  your 
attenUon  an  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  the  other  day  entitled  ■Sex  on  the 
Stage." 
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I  do  not  know  what  can  be  said  about 
this  arUde  that  wont  automoUcally 
come  to  mind  anyway.  The  general  per- 
missiveness of  the  Spock  generation;  the 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Judges 
with  greater  devotion  to  leftwmg  causes 
than  to  moral  principles  and  constitu- 
tional precepts:  public  ofiQcials  who  used 
the  divisions  among  our  people  for  their 
own  personal  gain  and  thereby  widening 
those  gulfs — all  of  these  things  have  led 
tim  country  almost  beyond  the  point  of 
no  return. 

How  can  the  gaps  between  the  races 
and  the  generations  be  closed  when  it 
is  so  profitable  for  those  on  both  sides  to 
continue  the  hate?  Can  American  democ- 
racy sur\tve  some  of  the  tortured  deci- 
sions of  the  courts?  Or.  in  this  instance, 
has  the  general  morality  of  our  Nation 
sunk  so  low  that  there  is  UtUe  left  that 
is  worth  preserving  in  any  event? 

Perhaps  this  is  the  real  issue  in  the 
November  elections.  The  article  follows: 
Sex  on  thk  Stack 
(By  David  Shaw) 
In   the   last   two   months,   four   bars   and 
three  morle  theaters  in  Los  Angeles  County 
and  a  bar  and  a  movie  theater  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  begun  staging  live,  unslmulaied 
eecuai  intercourse  for  their  audlencee. 

Despite  mounting  arretsts.  the  number  of 
sbows  is  growing. 

The  shows  may  be  tsuned  down  for  a  few 
days  after  repeated  arrests  or.  as  this  week, 
after  an  adverse  lower  court  decision,  but 
each  time  they  resume  their  ranks  have 
swollen — another  bottomless  bar  has  gone 
Ml  aunulated  sex  or  a  simulated  sex  show  Is 
no  longer  simulated. 

"In  six  months,  at  moet,"  predicted  one 
Loa  Angeles  bar-owner,  "there'll  be  10  or  IS 
shovrs  here  and  even  more  in  San  Francisco. 
And  none  of  them  will  be  simulated  or  Just 
suggestive  dancing. 

Money  is  the  an:>wer  most  of  the  owners 
give  to  the  quesQon  "Why?" 

"I  had  a  regular  beer  bar  here,  4<5  cents 
for  a  bottle  of  beer  that  cost  me  about  15 
cents."  s&id  one  Los  Angeles  bar  owner.  "I 
was  lucky  If  I  took  in  tSO  a  night. 

"Kow  I've  got  a  couple  on  stage  I  charge 
•1.2a  for  a  glass  of  tap  beer  that  probably 
costs  me  a  nlckeL  I  get  a  $3  cover  charge 
and  on  a  bad  night,  I  t&ke  In  1500  to  $600." 
There  Is  little  question  that  the  live  sex 
•hows  now  available  are  the  Inevitable  result 
of  the  trend  that  began  In  San  Francisco's 
North  Beach  In  1M4. 

The  first  bare-bosom  waitresses  there  were 
the  forerunners  of  a  whole  range  of  erotic 
entertainment — from  "Hair"  and  "Oh  I  Cal- 
cutta" to  "I  am  Curious  (Tellow) "  and 
"Pornography  in  Demnark,"  as  well  as  topless 
and  bottomless  danoera. 

Tourists  flocked  to  North  Beach,  and  many 
overnight  lortunee  were  made. 

"It  wasn't  unsual  for  a  club  to  take  in 
»4,000  on  a  week  night  and  SO.OOO  on  a 
Saturday  night."  said  Voss  Berrrtta,  owner  of 
Off-Broadway,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  the  14  topless- bottomless  clubs  now  In  op- 
eration within  a  S-block  stretch  of  North 
Beach. 

There  la  an  added  bonanza  In  the  live  love- 
making  buslne^ :  Tou  don't  get  Just  the  male 
trade  as  in  the  topleits-bottomless  business, 
you  also  draw  women  Several  California  sex 
show  impresarios  report  that  they  play  to  a 
great  many  couples,  something  ttiiey  could 
never  do  in  t«mer  daya. 

The  prevailing  law  on  obscenity  In  love 
perforroances  in  California  now  seems  to  be 
the  decision  by  the  state  Supreme  Court 
earlier  this  year  that  the  oontroverslal  play 
"The  Beard"— which  ends  In  a  almulated  aex 
act — Is  not  obscene. 

The  court  said.  In  effect,  that  drama  la  the 
act  at  almulatlon    (whether   acting  out   a 
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murder,  a  laugh  or  sex  act)  and  that  the 
presentation  of  theee  simulations  In  a 
theater  la  protected  by  Flrat  Amendment 
guexantees  of  freedom  of  exprnwlon. 

More  important,  the  court  seemed  to  say 
that  any  sexual  activity— even  actual,  not 
simulated,  eex — that  Is  not  otherwise  pro- 
scribed by  the  penal  code  has  the  same 
cjn:.ututlonii.l  protection. 

Thus,  sexual  intercourse  would  be  legal; 
many  other  .^x  acts  would  not  be. 

There  was  a  catch,  however.  The  perform- 
ance had  to  be  In  a  theater  to  be  so  pro- 
tected— and  police  have  decided  that  bars 
with  mofceehirt  siogea  ore  not  what  the  court 
meant  by  theaters 

So  there  Itave  been  arrests,  hundreds  of 
them,  over  the  last  two  months. 

But  in  San  Pronclsco's  Polies  Burlefque. 
which  baa  a  tradition  of  live  shows  and  a 
live  band  In  the  pit.  a  couple  make  love  Ove 
times  a  night  wuhoui  fear  of  arrest. 

"Ii's  a  theater."  said  police  Lieut.  Oerald 
Shaughuecsy.  "Our  hands  arc  tied." 

And.  said  John  Daly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
city  attorney's  oiTlce: 

"If  they  decided  to  put  on  a  sex  5hv>w  In 
any  legitimate  theater,  we  couldn't  stop  it." 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or  OfSlAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESENTATIVES 

Taeaday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  LANDGREBE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  electoral  reform  has  been 
batted  back  and  forth  in  this  and  the 
other  body  for  a  niimber  of  months.  As 
the  debate  continues,  one  thing  has  be- 
come quite  clear:  the  trend  Is  toward  a 
modification  of  the  present  electoral 
college  and  away  from  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President. 

At  first,  direct  popular  election  was 
"an  Idea  whose  time  had  come,"  and  all 
but  a  few  jumped  aboard  the  band- 
wagon. It  was  the  "Motherhood  and  the 
Flag"  of  the  1970's.  But  cooler  heads 
have  prevailed.  Now  we  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  direct  popular  election  and 
we  see  new  dangers  and  pitfalls  that 
were  not  at  first  apparent,  including  the 
potential  end  of  our  entire  Federal 
system. 

An  indication  of  this  trend  reversal 
can  be  found  in  an  editorial  In  the 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald-Argus,  which 
originally  had  supported  direct  popular 
election.  I  commend  the  Herald-Argus 
on  being  open-minded  enough  to  change 
its  stand  upon  closer  examination  of  the 
facts:  many  publications  would  have 
adamantly  stuck  to  their  guns  despite 
the  mounting  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  this  excellent  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Recors  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

DnaCT  ELTcnoN  Or  Presidents 
Tomorrow  m&y  prove  to  be  a  crucial  day 
Id  our  conBtltutlonal  history  as  a  natloa. 

Tomorrow  tbe  United  states  Senate  Totea 
on  a  cloture  motion,  introduced  tiy  tbe  ma- 
jority leader,  wtucb  can  elTectlvely  decide 
wlietber  tbe  Congreas  (the  House  alr«ady 
having  acted  favorably)  will  submit  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishing  the  Electoral 
College  and  providing  for  popular  election 
of  VB.  prealdents  by  a  40  per  cent  plurality, 
or,  lacking  that  plurality,  by  a  run-off  elec- 
tion between  the  two  top  contendexs. 
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Thla  newspaper  has  m  the  put  lavored 
direct  election  of  tbe  president. 

As  late  a»  May  of  tbla  year,  we  reeflirmed 
that  poalUon,  but  suggested  that  uisutence 
upon  adoption  of  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal in  toto — put  forward,  and  still  being 
pressed,  by  Indiana's  own  Democratic  Junior 
•enator.  Birch  Bayh — might  well  defeat  the 
powlbillty  of  presidential  electoral  reform 
altogether  for  the  time  being :  If  not  in  Con- 
gress, In  the  aute  legislatures. 

In  that  some  edltorul  last  Spring,  we 
aaked  therefore  that  consideration  be  given 
to  two  possible  politically  acceptable  alter- 
natives: (11  apportionment  of  a  state's 
electoral  vote  along  lines  of  congressional 
representation:  or  (2)  outright  division  of  a 
state's  electoral  vote  according  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  president  in  that  sute. 

As  tbe  debate  on  tliis  many-faceted  ques- 
tion has  developed — and  It  is  a  problem 
wtilch  troubled  the  ConsUtutlon's  frmmera. 
even  after  they  had  worked  out  their  ingeni- 
ous "Boiution."  as  well  as  scholara  and  prac- 
tical pollUdons  ever  since — we  have  begun  to 
entertain  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing any  fundamental  change  at  oil — at  this 
time. 

We  do  still  believe  that  some  urgency  exlsu 
for  constitutional  diange  to  provide  for 
prompt  and  more  democratic  resolution  of 
the  situation  in  which  no  presidential  candi- 
date wlno  an  absolute  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

While  the  election  of  ■mlDority"  presidents 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
and  Benjamin  Harrison  raised  no  real  constl- 
tuUonal  crisis  per  se  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  repetition  of  tbe  J.  Q.  Adama-Andrew 
Jackson  contest  of  1834  in  the  House  of 
Bepresenutlves  (the  last  such  decUlon  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  make)  could,  in 
our  opinion,  conceivably  create  an  intoler- 
able situation  against  the  background  ot 
praeent-day  politlos  and  the  eiBCtlng  re- 
qulremenu  for  continuity  of  presidential 
power  in  a  nuclear  age. 

As  to  the  method  of  selecting  a  president 
In  the  flrst  instance,  however,  we  have  be- 
come ambivalent  (as  were  the  founding 
fathere  of  the  BepubUc  for  that  matter). 
And  m  ambivalence  there  Is  doubt.  And  In 
doubt  there  arises  a  serious  question— In 
fact  a  growing  negative  conviction— about 
tampering  with  the  nearly  200-year-old  sys- 
tem at  all,  untu  more  comprehensive  study 
has  been  undertaken  and  a  more  deUberate 
consensus  has  been  reached. 

We  say  this  In  the  face  of  the  3S9  to  70 
vote  of  the  House  to  submit  the  amendment 
to  the  states,  and  despite  support  for  the 
cliango  on  record  from  former  Prealdent 
Johnson,  President  Nlion,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  United  SUtaa  Chamber  of 
Oommerce,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  majority 
ot  the  moss  medu.  Including  most  news- 
papeni.  and  what  the  poUj  show  to  be  the 
InlUaJ  reaction  of  roughly  four-fltths  ot  the 
American  people. 

We  do  In  fact  Und  it  somewhat  alarming — 
and  perhaps  symptomatic  of  the  "revolu- 
tionorv "  times  In  which  we  live— that  so 
many  respected  dtliens  and  groups  (Includ- 
lng--«amoet— this  newspaper,  which  at  least 
strives  for  its  readers'  respect)  should  be 
thus  stampeded  into  performing  such  radical 
surgery  on  one  ot  our  moet  vital  democratic 
Institutions. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  present  elec- 
toral coUege  system  Is.  In  an  historical  sense, 
"archaic."* 

But  around  it  baa  grown  a  host  of  re- 
spected and  vital  and  distlncUvely  American 
political  Institutions  and  pracUcos  which 
uniquely  reflect  in  presidential  elections  tbe 
diversity  and  viability  ot  our  heterogeneous 
culture. 

In  this  regard,  we  cite  the  two-party  sys- 
Um,  the  preservation  ot  regional  Identities 
via  "staterf  rlgbu,"  tie  counter-balance  of 
rtinU  and  urban  Influencee  and  the  strong 
thrust    of   ethnic    and    economle    minority 
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power  under  the  "winner •take-all"  traditbui 
which  magnlflee  the  voice  of  the  more  pc^u- 
lous  states  in  presldenUai  elections. 

Surely,  the  electoral  college  system,  which 
bos  beoome  something  ot  a  fulcrum  i^>on 
wliicb  oU  these  subtle  levers  of  popular 
power  must  turn,  la  not  to  be  lightly  cast 
aside  in  the  name  of  "one-man-one-vote" 
and  an  uncompromising  majorltarianiam, 
howe?er  appealing  to  our  democratic  in- 
stincts. 

We  therefore  candidly  share  this  change  of 
heart  with  you.  our  readers,  and  Join  such 
suaoge  Ideological  bedfellows  as  the  liberal 
New  York  Times  and  the  conservative  South- 
ern coaliUon  in  the  Senate  to  urge  that  the 
legislatures.  If  not  the  Senate,  defeat  thla 
Ill-considered  proposal  in  favor  of  more 
modest  electoral  reforms  to  meet  undeniable 
needs. 


REMARKS  OP  ROBERT  T.  STE- 
VENS AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  EARL  Be  RUTH 

or   HOBTH    CAXOLINa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  partici- 
pated In  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers"  Asso- 
ciation's annual  convention  on  October 
1  at  Pinehurst,  N.C.  I  was  fortunate  to 
be  among  those  attending  the  meeting 
where  Robert  T.  Stevens  discussed  the 
problems  facing  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Stevens,  who  Is  currently  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  J.  P. 
Stevens,  has  had  a  long  and  lUustrtous 
career  in  textiles.  He  began  his  textile 
career  49  years  ago  and  rose  rapidly  to 
a  position  of  industrywide  leadership. 

His  tremendous  talents  and  abilities 
were  recognized  by  his  associates  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufacturers'  Institute  In 
1963. 

Bob  Stevens  has  not  only  served  the 
textile  industry.  He  has  served  hla  Na- 
tion. During  World  War  n  be  was  in 
Army  procurement  and  during  tbe  Utter 
stages  of  the  Korean  war  he  waa  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Army  by  our 
late  President  Eisenhower. 
Mr.  Stevens'  remarks  follow: 
A  few  months  ago  Bob  Twltty.  your  out- 
standing President,  asked  me  If  I  would  ap- 
pear on  tbe  program  some  time  during  the 
course  of  your  Annual  Meeting.  He  caught 
me  In  an  unguarded  moment  and,  being  the 
long-time  close  friend  that  he  is,  I  could  not 
refuse.  That  part  was  easy  but,  as  today 
drew  nearer,  the  question  became  more  bind- 
ing OS  to  what  a  textile  veteran  lite  me 
could  say  of  interest  to  a  sophisticated  1970 
teitue  gathering  Uke  this. 

Tea.  I  could  reminisce,  going  back  to  my 
start  In  textiles  49  years  ago  m  September  of 
1921.  We  had  Just  three  fibres  In  thoee  days- 
cotton,  -wool  and  silk.  So  called  -artificial 
silk,"  later  renoroed  rayon,  was  Just  around 
the  comer.  The  cotton  and  wool  Industries 
were  big.  Silk  manufacturing  was  moderate 
In  aise.  All  three  were  almost  unrelated  In 
manuTacturlng  processes  and  machloeiy. 
Blends  were  unheard  of. 

Compare  that  with  today  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  fibers  currenUy  available  for  every 
eonoelvftble  purpose.  Quite  a  change.  And 
quite  a  challengel  One  could  get  by  In  those 
earlier  davs  without  too  much  of  a  techni- 
cal ataB.  ixiok  at  It  now— eeaeerch.  develop- 
ment, technology,  quality  control,  pollution 
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onntrol.  automation  and  computers  are  the 
order  ot  tbe  day.  All  of  thla  raises  a  big 
question. 

What  la  tbe  textile  industry  going  to  be 
Uke  4Ei  years  from  now?  We  oU  know  we  are 
living  In  an  age  of  more  rapid  change  tiian 
ever  t»efore.  Therefore,  it  la  obvious  iliac  our 
Industry,  despite  the  vast  changes  we  have 
seen,  panicuiarly  in  recent  years,  will  cliouge 
even  more  rapidly  from  here  on  out.  We  are 
oil  going  to  have  to  move  fast  even  to  stand 
still)  Technical  considerations  are  bound  to 
play  a  larger  and  larger  port. 

It  would  take  a  far  wiser  man  than  I  to 
pro)ect  what  our  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel indiMtry  is  going  to  look  like  even  10 
or  30  year*  from  now.  to  say  nothing  of  a 
h^ttf  ccoturr  hence.  Of  one  thing,  however. 
I  am  alMOlutely  certain.  The  Amsrican  peo> 
pie.  through  tbe  Congresa.  arc  going  to  bar* 
to  make  up  their  mloda  aa  to  whether  they 
want  this  great  Industry  to  retom  its  lead- 
ing pooltloD  aa  a  Job  prorlder  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  or  whether  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  }obs  and  permit  access  to  our  mor- 
keta  of  ever  increasing  floods  of  textile  prod- 
ucts made  oflshara  by  cheap  foreign  lalxx-. 
Tbe  combined  Industry  with  Ite  3.000.000 
em^ployeee  is  listening  very  attentlveJy  right 
now  to  catch  the  voice  and  the  opinion  of 
the  American  people  on  this  subject  au  rltol 
to  where  our  industry  goes  from  here.  The 
chips  are  down.  The  case  has  been  argued  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Study  after  study  has 
been  made.  Tt  Is  now  in  the  hoods  of  tbe 
Congreea.  The  White  House  has  sought  ac- 
tion to  limit  textile  and  apparel  tmporta. 
Secretary  Stana  has  battled  valiantly  to 
achieve  thla.  The  verdict  wUl.  in  my  opinion, 
have  a  profound  effect  on  textile  and  ap- 
parel planning  for  the  future,  tt  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  hope  the  Senate  wiQ  proceed 
immediately  to  attach  the  textile  apparel 
amendment  to  pending  legislation.  Let's  get 
on  with  the  }ob. 

Failure  to  act  wlU  stimulate  offshore  man- 
ufacturtng  by  American  companies  for  the 
American  market.  In  thla  connection.  Mr. 
Eugene  E.  Stone,  m.  Prealdent  of  Stone 
Manufacturing  Oo.  was  quoted  recently  as 
saying.  "HI  believe  we  wlU  get  Import  reMef 
when  tbe  M^"t  BUI  Is  signed  and  sealed — 
and  not  before.  If  that  relief  is  not  forth- 
coming, my  company  will  tiave  no  choice  but 
to  go  oftehore."  That  Is  surely  a  dcflnltlTe 
statement.  The  Stevens  Cumpony  has  not 
and  does  not  use  foregln  made  fabrics.  But 
we  may  have  to  review  that  policy. 

Other  textile  cocnpanles  will  be  reviewing 
their  policies  too.  WUl  they  Increase  capital 
expenditures  oversaaa?  Will  they  reduce 
these  expenditures  here  In  tbe  Unltad 
States?  Theee  and  many  other  related  ques- 
tions will  eoon  be  up  far  oonslderation  by 
textile  and  apparel  plannera.  if  import  limi- 
tations do  not  matert&lixe. 

We  all  know  Uiere  is  very  fomxldaMe  oppc- 
oitlon  to  limitation  on  Importa  of  textUaa 
M^^  many  other  manufactured  producta. 
From  the  sheltered,  non-competitive,  con- 
fines of  the  ciaasroom,  for  example,  the  ecoo- 
ocnlat  preaches  free  trade  He  gives  little  con- 
SlderaUon,  If  any,  to  the  fact  that  free  trade 
does  not  exist  exo^t  in  theory.  The  Ameri- 
can market  la  open  to  tbe  products  of  tli* 
world.  The  vast  majority  of  foreign  markets 
are  noc 

We  are  all  familiar  Titb  the  doaens  of  de- 
vicee  that  ban  baen  <s«ated  as  aon-tarlff 
barriers  by  foreign  countries.  Amoicaa 
goods  are  diacrlmlnated  against  almost 
•verywhare.  Japan  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
dly^mln*-**^  against  American  products. 

For  instance,  they  can  ship  thMr  small 
automobilK  to  the  United  States  in  un- 
limited qtiantitlee  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  4^4*  tariff.  American  cais.  on  the 
other  hand,  ore.  to  oU  inCeots  and  piirpoeeo, 
barred  from  the  car  market  In  Japan  Is  this 
free  trade?  kCtist  we  do  an  of  the  givaig? 

Besides  the  opposltloaa  at  the  eoonacnista. 
there  are  other  groups  that  have  a  business 
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Interest  in  being  *ble  to  satun,te  the  Ameri- 
can mftrtet  by  using  low  cost  offihore  labor. 
These  groups  include  some  American  manu- 
fsccuren  with  overaeas  planta.  high  marlc-up 
retailers,  meat  importers,  foreign  steel  users. 
and  others.  WhUe  some  unions,  eapectaily  in 
textiles,  apparel,  shoes  and  steel,  have  shown 
an  Increasing  awareness  of  the  Inroads  on 
United  States  employment  of  the  current 
flood  o:  imports.  It  would  seem  that  a  much 
stronger  and  broader  poattire  might  be 
tAken. 

Ifl  years  ago.  In  September  of  19S3,  I  had 
the  honor  of  acting  aa  Chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  locemattonal 
Cotton  Textile  Conference  in  England.  This 
came  to  be  kno'WD  aa  Ttie  Burton  Conference 
and  was  attended  by  aU  of  the  principal 
cotton  t«3cuie  producing  countrlee  of  the 
free  world.  During  the  course  of  the  Con- 
ference It  became  increasingly  clear  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Delegation  that 
Japan  would,  in  all  probability,  become  a 
most  disturbing  element  In  internaUonal 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  down  the  rood  In  the 
futurc- 

Our  feeling  on  this  point  was  despite  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  opening  address 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 
This  ran  as  foUowa: 

"As  I  mentioned  at  this  morning's  sessioD. 
our  greatest  hope  Is  placed  on  increasing 
world  cotton  textile  trading  through  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  I  afisure  you  that 
our  coming  to  England  from  distant  Japan 
has  for  Its  object  the  planning  of  the  fur- 
therance of  Japan's  interests  on  the  basis 
of  The  principle  of  live- and- let-live  and  act- 
-  log  hand-ln-hand  with  all  of  the  countrlee 
concerned." 

It  has  been  dlfScult  to  observe  over  recent 
yesxs  jusc  where  the  principle  of  "Uve-and- 
let-llve"  or  action  "hand- In -hand"  has  b««n 
In  evidence  where  Japan's  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  textiles  have 
been  concerned.  Rather,  it  has  appeared  Lhat 
Japan  Is  determined  to  Robble  up  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  and  more  of  the  American 
textile  and  apparel  markets.  Not  Just  In  cot- 
tons, which  they  have  done,  but  In  woolena 
and  woTVteds.  which  they  have  done,  and 
now  in  man-mades.  which  they  are  rapidly 
doing. 

Coming  back  to  the  economist,  this  gob- 
bling up  procesB  appears  to  be  O.K.  with  him. 
Moat  of  them  would  Just  let  the  textile  com- 
panies fall  by  the  wayside  and  suggest  train- 
ing our  employees,  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense. 
for  some  other  Job.  Usually,  they  do  not  say 
what  other  Job,  where  It  is  to  be  located  or 
indicate  what  degree  of  adaptability  they 
hope  to  achieve.  It's  an  easy  solution  to  pro- 
pound. It  is  probably  Impossible  to  accom- 
plish. In  any  event  the  fine  i>eople  who  work 
m  these  plants  deserve  a  better  fate  than  the 
deperaon  allied  shifting  about  which  the 
economists  suggeat. 

I  often  wonder,  when  foreign  governments 
Agtit  BO  bard  to  protect  and  build  up  their 
industnee.  why  American  foreign  policy 
seems  willing  at  times  to  have  many  of  its 
industries  suffer  severely  under  the  banner 
of  alleged  free  trade.  And  the  bogeyman  of 
retaliation  la  always  set  forth  by  opponents 
of  any  limitation  on  Imports.  It  Is  the  golden 
dollar  market  In  the  United  States  that  for- 
eign countries  have  their  eyee  on  and  they 
are  not  about  to  do  anything  which  cotild 
adversely  affect  their  aoceaa  to  our  markets. 

Then  there  is  another  point  the  free  trader 
persistently  tries  to  evade  or  Ignore.  Suppose 
our  country  should  And  Itself  faced  with  an 
all-out  military  emergency  some  time  in  the 
future.  What  would  we  do  then?  With  our 
textile  and  many  other  Industrlce  declnuited 
by  free  trade,  woxild  It  be  a  good  way  to  face 
that  emergency  by  having  to  rely  on  Japan 
or  some  other  distant  country  for  military 
ffebrlca  and  other  essential  war  reqtiire- 
meats? 

I  doubt  If  the  American  people  would  be 
conleni  with  mlUtary  depeodeoce  on  over- 
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seas  production.  If  they  reallxed  thla  la  the 
position  the  free  trader  might  put  ua  in. 
Where  would  we  have  been  in  World  War  II 
if  we  had  to  depend  on  foreign  sources  of 
military  fabrics  and  other  vital  war  products. 
We  might  not  have  aurvlved — that  is  how 
critical  the  well  being  of  strong  domestic  In- 
dustries can  be.  I  hope  we  don't  take  any 
such  awesome  chance. 

Havmg  served  In  Army  procurement 
throughout  World  War  U  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army  during  the  latter  phases  of  the 
Korean  War.  I  feel  qualified  to  a  degree  to 
discuss  and  stress  this  defense  aspect  of  our 
industry.  I  have  testified  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  this  subject  and  am 
prepared  to  do  so  again  whenever  called. 
Referring  to  the  woolen  and  worsted  indus- 
try, my  testimony  Includes  a  statement  that 
what  is  left  of  this  part  of  our  industry  oould 
no  longer  fuUUl  the  military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements  of  an  all-out  emer- 
gency. This  Is  a  serious  matter  for  our 
country. 

Another  consideration  that  opponents  of 
import  limitations  overtook  is  the  position  of 
the  American  farm  and  ranch  producer  of 
cotton  and  wool.  What  would  the  American 
farmer  do  without  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try? Surely  he  could  not  replace  domestic 
consumption  with  profitable  exports.  And,  as 
for  the  wool  producer,  he  has  only  one  cus- 
tomer— the  United  States  woolen  and  worsted 
industry.  Would  the  free  trader*  wipe  him 
out  completely?  Where  then  would  wool  come 
from  In  time  of  war?  Is  it  not  possible  for 
the  free  traders  at  least  to  concede  that  a 
substantial  fibre-growing  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  Is  a  desirable  thing? 

Let's  look  at  another  segment  of  American 
agriculture — the  beef  producers.  Judged  by 
T.he  pressures  around  Washington  from  for- 
eign beef  producing  counties,  we  really  don't 
need  a  large  cattle  production  here.  I  pre- 
sume the  free  trader  agrees  with  this  because 
the  cost  of  producing  beef  in  the  United 
States  Is  much  higher  than  In  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Mexico.  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  other  countries. 

Again.  In  an  emergency,  where  would  we 
get  our  beef  7  Or,  without  an  emergency,  what 
will  the  housewife  p«y  for  beef  when  the 
foreigners  have  taken  charge  of  our  supply 
of  beef?  Plenty,  you  may  he  sure,  thus 
showing  again  the  folly  of  theoretical  free 
trade.  Let's  at  least  preserve  the  farm  pro- 
duction necessary  to  feed,  as  well  as  clothe, 
our  growing  nation. 

This  may  be  my  swan  song  In  public  ap- 
pearances and,  if  BO.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
lot  of  free  traders  who  will  be  delighted.  I 
have  argued  with  them  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate ever  since  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
college.  In  my  opinion,  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  our  forebears  made  a  very  major 
decision  150  to  160  years  ago.  They  decided 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  be  an 
Industrallzed  nation  and  whatever  measures 
were  needed,  would  be  taken.  Since  we  could 
not  compete  with  Britain  and  Europe  at  that 
time,  they  deliberately  adopted  a  oonrse  of 
protection  of  American  industry. 

If  they  were  wrong,  please  blame  them — 
not  us  for  feeling  the  same  way  they  did. 
After  all  their  keen  foresight  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  an  industrial  machine  which, 
twice  during  our  life  times,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  preservation  of  freedom  and  pre- 
vented our  possible  defeat  by  dictators.  If 
they  were  wrong  in  their  policies,  then  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  l>e  wrong  with  them  now. 
The  preservation  of  an  all-around,  strong, 
healthy  Industrial  and  agricultural  complex 
is  even  more  Important  now  than  In  some  of 
thoee  dangerotis  days  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

While  on  this  subject.  I  would  be  dereUot 
if  I  did  not  Interject  that  the  so-called 
military- Industrial  complex  la,  to  my  opinion, 
the  basic  foundation  ctf  our  national  ieourlty. 
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That  complex,  controlled  by  our  duly  elected 
civilian  leaders.  Is  the  best  insurance  we  can 
have  for  the  survival  of  our  freedom.  In  their 
understandable  desire  to  cut  government  ex- 
penditures. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  will  not  cut 
our  defenses  too  deeply. 

It  might  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
Navy,  in  the  budget  for  the  1973  fiscal  year 
now  under  consideration,  may.  according  to 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  have  fewer  shlpa 
than  the  Navy  of  19341  That  conoema  me 
in  thla  world  of  1970  and.  especially  so.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  emergence  of  a  large,  com- 
pletely modem,  Russian  Navy. 

Just  three  days  ago  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  the  Bouse  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee warned  the  nation  that  unless  the 
■'deterioration  In  our  military  capability" 
Is  reversed,  he  foresaw  the  United  States 
being  "pushed  out"  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forced  to  accept  a  Soviet  subtruirlne  base  In 
Cuba  and  eventually  unable  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression.  He  said,  "We  are  on  the  brink  of 
disaster."  And  he  urged  that  our  nation  pro- 
vide Itself  with  &  modem  Navy  second  to 
none.  I  Join  him  as  I  am  sure  you  do  in  the 
great  hope. 

Now  then,  the  Stevens  Company  is  an  old 
one— 167  years  to  be  exact.  Its  history  cloee- 
ly  parallels  that  of  the  nation.  We've  gone 
through  every  war  since  the  War  of  1613. 
every  depression,  every  boom  and  bust  and 
have  succeeded  In  rolling  with  the  punchea. 
We  intend  not  only  to  maintain  our  busi- 
ness but,  one  way  or  another,  changing  with 
the  times,  to  grow  In  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  have  recently  broken 
ground  for  an  Important  new  Stevens  plant. 
And  whore  wtU  It  be  located?  Why,  not  sur- 
prisingly, m  North  Carolina!  It  will  be  our 
33d  plant  in  this  wonderful  state. 

And  now.  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  thli 
morning.  It  is  a  great  plensure  to  be  here 
with  so  many  good  Tor  Heel  friends.  I  wish 
all  of  you  continued  succesa  in  this  gr«at 
industry  to  which  we  are  all  so  devoted. 
I  am  confident  our  combined  efforts  will  find 
solutions  to  our  problems  that  will  mean 
we  are,  once  again,  on  the  way  to  greater 
things. 


HON.  WILLIAM  MCX5RHEAD  SPEAKS 
AT  THE  PITTSBURGH  THEOLOOI- 
CAL  SEMINARY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CAL2TOKNU 
D)  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  October  13,  1370 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  coUeaEue  from  Pennsylvania. 
Congres.>iman  William  Moorhiad.  re- 
cently delivered  a  speech  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theolo^cal  Seminary. 

In  his  remarks  Congressman  Mooa- 
HIAD  analyzed  the  current  state  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  correctly  pointed 
out  the  ambiguities  In  the  President's 
policy  In  liquidating  this  war.  Mr.  MOOR- 
HSAO  also  touched  in  the  problems  o(  con- 
trol of  civil  disturbances. 

I  am  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Rec- 
om)  will  find  Congressman  Moorrcad's 
remadcrtSformatlve  and  provocative.  At 
this/point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  hla 
SOTech  In  the  Record  ; 
TBS   HoMOftABLK  WnxiAH   6.  MooaaxAo.  A-r 

Tui   Pu'isBOaca    Theological   Semzhart, 

OcToa^  S.  1070 

I  would  like  to  dlKuM  thrM  suoh  laniM 
with  you  tonlgbt.  TiM  flnt  U  out  praMat 
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Tletnam  policy.  The  seoond  Is  our  poet- Viet- 
nam poUoy  for  Asia.  The  third  is  a  mtle 
known  policy  decision  which  ehould  be 
damned  In  every  pulpit  across  the  nation. 

Flret  on  our  preeent  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  don't  think  the  facts  have  been  etated 
properly  on  the  cost  in  terms  of  American 
Uvea  as  well  as  dollars  of  the  vague  with- 
drawal plana  ol  the  NUon  AdmlnlstraUon. 
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Recently  Arnold  Kumnack.  an  analyst  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  In  Washington,  made 
estimates  of  the  casualties  and  ooats  Tor 
different  withdrawal  plans  from  Vietnam. 
Nixon  has  neither  set  a  date  for  withdrawal 
nor  specLfled  the  numtier  of  men  he  would 
leave  in  Vietnam  for  technical.  loglsUo.  mr- 
tllleiy  and  air  support  after  the  main  part 
of  our  force  has  been  withdrawn. 
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Apparently  he  believes  a  weekly  casualty 
rate  of  60-70-100  Americans  la  acceptable  to 
the  American  people.  When  total  eetlmatea 
of  American  deaths  and  dollars  are  made  for 
different  vi-lthdrawal  ratee  the  resulu  should 
shock  the  American  people  mvo  putting  more 
pressure  on  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  end  this  war. 

For  example,  this  analyst  estimated  that 
withdrawal  at  the  current  rate  with  a  «ald- 
\i»l  force  of  60,000  men  would  cost  the  United 
States  (between  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal 
year  1976)  »a5.7  bUUon,  7,400  sddltional 
American  lives  and  65,450  additional  casual- 
Ues  It  the  Administration  (aa  Laird  has 
been  quoted)  left  a  reeldual  force  of  200  000 
men  the  cost  to  the  Dnlted  States  would  be 
»46  4  bUllon,  an  additional  14,700  American 
Uvea  and   130,000  sddltional  casualties. 

Now  the  relevant  question  that  has  to  be 
put  to  the  American  people  Is  how  many 
more  American  lives  are  we  willing  to  Invest 
In  this  lll-oonoelved  operation— how  much 
more  of  this  nation's  resources  and  how  many 
more  of  our  boys  are  we  willing  to  bring 
home  maimed?  U  our  naUonal  mtereat  In 
Vietnam  worth  another  14,000  more  American 
lives?  I  think  not. 

The  second  Issue  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  Is  our  emerging  Poet- Vietnam  policy 
with  respect  to  Asia.  This  Is  the  policy  that 
Mr.  NUton  a<reetlonat«ly  refers  to  aa  the 
"Nlion  Doctrine.  ■ 

More  than  a  year  after  Its  enunciation  at 
Guam,  and  after  several  elaborations  and 
esplanaUons— the  Presidents  television  ad- 
dress of  November  S,  1909.  and  hU  report  to 
the  Congress  of  February  IB.  1070,  l"tJ.S. 
Foreign  PoUcy  for  the  1970's")— the  NUon 
Doctrine  appears  obscure  and  contradictory 
In  lU  intent  and  application.  It  Is  not  simply 
that  the  wider  pattern  of  the  war  In  Indo- 
china challenges  the  Doctrine's  promise  of 
a  lower  posture  in  Asia— but  close  analysis 
and  unfolding  events  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  Doctrine. 

How  does  the  promise  of  a  lower  posture 
In  Asia  and  no  more  VIetnams  correlate 
with  platitudes  such  as  "we  are  a  PaolUc 
power."  "We  will  maintain  our  Interest 
In  Asia  and  the  commitments  that  flow 
from  them."  and  "The  UiUted  States  wlU 
keep  all  Its  treaty  commitments."?  ■ 

Despite  the  rhetoric  of  the  Doctrine  we  are 
still  committed  to  the  confrontation  and 
containment  of  China,  the  maintenance  of 
our  Aalan  alllee  and  de  facto  commltmenu 


DHIonol  WiUidnwal  Ptam."  CootteM  ol  Voont  ProloiiioMta  lor 


■  Richard  M.  Nlion.  U.S.  rmttgn  Polieir  /or 
fJie  1»70'»,  A  Nm  Straten  to'  Pea**.  (Feb- 
ruary 18. 1870) . 


and  at  the  same  time  we  Intend  to  scale 
down  our  conventional  military  capability 
In  Asia. 

The  gut  question  Is  whether  the  Admin- 
istration has  diminished  our  potential  In- 
volvement In  Aslsn  conflicts? 

The  American  people  seem  to  have  little 
stomach  left  for  another  Vietnam  not  only 
morally — the  devastation  of  a  population  and 
a  nation  with  our  military  power— but  on 
more  pragmatic  grounds — the  co-st  In  terms 
of  American  lives  and  resources,  I  think  the 
American  people — If  not  the  miutary — are 
heglnnlng  to  understand  the  Umlta  of  the 
use  of  military  power  In  gaining  our  objec- 
tives around  the  world. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  NUon  Dootrlns  Is 
not  a  change  m  policy  but  merely  a  change 
In  technique.  The  new  technique  Is  merely 
the  substitution  of  Indigenous  forces, 
equipped  with  enlarged  VS.  mlUtary  aaslst- 
ance— for  Amerlcon  troops. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  message  ex- 
panding on  his  Guam  declaration,  takes 
cognleance  of  political  and  economic  changes 
In  Asia  that  "enable  us  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  Involvement." 

".  .  .  the  planning  of  general  purpose 
forces  must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
the  manpower  of  our  friends  greatly  exceeds 
our  own  .  .  . 

"The  responsibilities  once  home  by  the 
United  States  at  ouch  great  ooet  can  now  be 
shared. 

"In  cases  Involving  other  types  of  aggres- 
sion (convenUonal  attacks  or  insurgency) 
we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance when  requested  and  as  appropriate. 
But  we  shall  look  to  the  nauon  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  reeponsl- 
blllty  of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense." 

This  Aslanlzatlon  policy  may  have  the 
Impact  of  only  poetponlng — not  avoiding — 
tJjS.  involvement  In  an  Asian  conflict. 

Our  Inability  to  win  decisively  In  Vietnam 
has  caused  a  trauma  among  poUcymakns 
who  as  a  result  have  suggested  limitations 
on  future  Involvements  on  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  external  or  overt  aggres- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  insurgency,  polit- 
ical subversion,  and  civil  war  on  the  other. 

What  happens  If  an  ally  Is  unable  to  deal 
with  an  Inaurgency  through  lu  own  poUce 
and  military  action?  Under  these  conditions, 
what  kind  of  solution  does  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine envision?  Might  the  umted  States  be 
Impelled  to  Intervene  with  combat  forces? 
The  President's  msaaage  slates; 

"...  a  dlreot  oombat  Toie  for  U.8.  geoacal 
purpose  forces  arises  primarUy  when  Insur- 
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gency  has  ahoded  Into  external  aggrealoo 
or  when  there  la  an  overt  conventional 
attack."' 

Shades  of  1965!  When  our  flrst  troopa  were 
being  landed  In  Vietnam  in  1966  I  invited 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  to  come 
up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  eiiriaUn  what  the  De- 
fense Department  was  going  to  do  in  Viet- 
nam, to  a  group  of  concerned  Congressmen. 
Be  eqilalned  that  bo  long  aa  Vietnam  was 
easentially  an  Internal  inaurgency  involving 
guerrilla  warfare  we  had  not  landed  any 
troopa.  He  said  that  the  advent  of  Nwth 
Vletnaxnese  troops  in  6outh  Vietnam  con- 
stituted an  external  aggression,  and  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  know  the 
territory  they  would  be  unable  to  carry  on 
guerrilla  warfare.  Therefore,  they  would  have 
to  refiort  to  conventional  warfare  which  the 
superior  U.S.  firepower  oould  awlftly  defeat. 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  State  of  the  World  Message 
of  February,  1970,  I  seem  to  hear  again  the 
worda  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  oX 
1966. 

At  what  point  does  an  insurgency  become 
"external  aggreesion"?  When  enemy  main- 
force  units  are  introduced  rather  than  imU- 
vlduols?  What  about  the  verification  prob- 
lem? Would  not  the  shifting  sands  of  ration- 
alization merely  suit  our  purposes?  Is  It  cred- 
ible that  we  would  sacrlflce  our  still-held 
objectives  to  the  vagaries  of  clrciimstances? 
As  long  00  oiu"  policy  remains  the  confron- 
tation and  containment  of  China  and  the 
repression  of  Asian  communism,  we  ore  In- 
cUnod  to  view  even  largely  indigenous  revo- 
lutions as  the  work  of  Peking  or  Hanoi  or 
Pyongyang.  Consequently.  If  an  Insurgency 
In  an  allied  or  even  a  neutral  country  began 
to  succeed,  we  would  probably  first  increase 
logistic  aid,  and  then  extend  the  role  of  ad- 
visors and  provide  air  support.  Since  such 
moves  might  bring  a  countervailing  responae 
from  the  Asian  communist  ^wnsors  of  the 
insurgency,  we  might  have  to  choose  between 
sending  ground  forces  and  allowing  an  ally 
to  lose  by  our  default. 

Thus,  with  our  formal  or  Implied  commit- 
ments and  the  President's  open-ended  pre- 
scrlpUon,  the  United  States  might  yet  be 
drawn  into  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, or  have  to  confront  equally  dire  aiter- 
lutlves — such  as  use  of  tactical  nuclesr 
weapons.  In  this  reepect  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
does  not  improve  on  the  policy  that  led  to 
Vietnam.  And,  of  course,  our  exposure  to 
Involvement  In  caee  of  more  overt  aggrea- 
slon,  such  as  a  Chinese-supported  inToslon 
of  Korea  or  Southeast  Asia  remains  un- 
diminished. 

What  are  the  budgetary  impacts  of  the 
Nixon  DooUlne?  First,  there  should  be  short 
pin  savlngB  in  manpower,  procurement  and 
overhead  aa  we  reduce  VS.  forces  In  Asia — 
turning,  of  course,  on  our  ahihty  to  avoid  in- 
tervention. However,  ArianJiatlon  depends  on 
a  tlgnlflcantly  expanded  Mllltajy  .AasiBtance 
Program  (MAP),  Secretory  I^lrd  made  this 
clear  In  hla  Fiscal  Tear  1971  Poecure  State- 
ment: * 

"An  Impwrtant  element  of  national  secu- 
rity poUcy— one  that  will  be  more  Important 
in  the  future  under  our  new  policy  is  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP)   .      . 

"I  cannot  streea  too  vtrongly  the  need  for 
increaeed  understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  this  program  to  the  succeaa  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

"The  MlUtary  Aaoistonce  Program  (MAP) 
Is  the  kev  to  this  appro«3h.  It  is  the  esseoa- 
UaJ  Ingredient  of  our  policy  If  we  are  to 
honor  our  obligations,  support  our  allies,  and 
yet  reduoo  the  Ukrilhood  of  having  to  com- 
mit AmsncoQ  grotmd  oombat  unlt»." 


»  Richard  M.  NUon.  VS.  Foreign  PoUcif  /or 
the  t97Q'a.  a  New  StTOtegy  for  Peace.  iFeb- 
ruary  18,  1970). 

•  MelTln  R.  I^lTd.  FUotU  Year  1971  Defense 
program  and  Budget  (March  3.  l»70). 
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I  think  LaIM  reoosnlzee  fully  vtM  decUnlng 
ICTel  of  populBX  ftupport  and  OongnM6lon«I 
ap pro priAt ions  tor  military  aaslatanc*.  Re- 
queatj  wvr«  cut  about  30%  this  year — and 
even  deeper  in  the  Senat«. 

The  vtAP  prof^ratn  !■  not  handled  by  the 
friendly  &od  ooa&t&ntly  obliging  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commitcees  in  the  Con^recs.  but  by  the 
crlUcal  Poret^  ReUktlons  ConunitCee  In  the 
SeoAtc  and  the  more  obliging  Forelpi  Aflalre 
Committee  In  the  House.  LAlrd's  aolut  ion  un- 
der these  clrcumetanoes  Is  a  legislative  ploy — 
that  I  wrill  nght — ^whlch  will  Integrate  the 
MAP  pTTtgram  into  the  defense  biid^et  and 
aaelgn  U  to  the  JvirlsdlcUon  of  the  Armed 
Ser^'lces  ComnUtteee.  TTila  would  remove  mil- 
itary aaelstanoe  from  the  broader  concerofi  of 
fbretgn  policy  and  would  render  the  debate 
more  technical  and  less  political.  The  focus 
would  shift  from  the  queatlon  of  involve- 
ment to  the  queanon  of  relative  cost.  It 
would  also  tend  to  wrap  the  program  In  the 
Dae  and  make  U  Immune  to  a  meaningful 
deba'e. 

T^iere  Is  already  over  33  blUlon  of  military 
old  meshed  into  the  defense  budget  for  cer- 
tain "forward  defense  countries".  Including 
South  Vietnam.  Thafiand.  and  Laos  under 
the  cfltegory  "support  of  other  nation*.*'  As 
a  resrilt,  little  debate  takes  place  on  these 
programs. 

This  policy,  in  fact,  smacks  of  the  pre- 
\7orld  War  n  "merchants  of  death"  debate 
and  the  Marx  thesis  that  capltallrt  econo- 
mJea  depend  on  wars  and  preparation  of 
wars  fcrr  prosperity.  International  arms  sales 
have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  with  the 
U-S.  alone  accounting  for  40  percent  of  that. 
The  actual  causes  of  this  situation  are 
diverse.  The  post-war  arms  race  began  with 
the  Cold  War  rivalry  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  two  superpowers  re- 
main the  principal  arms  dealers.  But  there 
has  CO  t>e  demand  as  well  aa  supply  In  the 
weapons  market.  The  superpowers  have  used 
their  particular  "defense"  bloca  as  a  market 
for  their  weapons.  But  military  power  seems 
to  be  a  mark  of  sovereignty.  The  new  coun- 
tries, which  can  least  afford  the  cost  of  war. 
have  actively  competed  for  the  hardware  in 
the  msxfcet. 

The  United  States  conld  unilaterally  do 
eomethlng  to  discourage  the  arms  race,  sim- 
ply because  It  Is  the  chief  arms  merchant. 

That  Is  now,  however,  what  Is  happening. 
Recently,  what  might  be  called  an  arms 
brokerage  house  has  been  created  in  the 
Pentagon  and  President  Nixon  In  creating 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  equipping  friendly 
powers  to  defend  themselves  has  extended 
this  move.  That  Doctrine  may  serve  as  a  per- 
fect corer  for  Increased  sales  and  loans  for 
mJUtary  equipment. 

One  would  think  that  950  hUllon  worth  of 
arms  merchandising  since  World  War  n 
might  hav«  taught  the  United  States  to 
question  the  excueas  for  It.  Ideology  for  ex- 
ample. Is  not  neceasarUy  exported  with  the 
weapons.  Gune  made  In  the  United  States 
have  sometimes  been  used  by  one  supposed 
ally  against  another,  have  been  uaed  for 
anti-democrat Ic  repr^^loo  tn  other  area*. 
aikd  have  been  esnployed  to  overturn  elected 
governments.  In  the  bands  of  the  smaller 
nations  espedaiiy.  tbeae  guns  are  no  guar- 
antee of  so-called  free  world  security. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  ua?  It  seems  to 
me  If  the  Administration  le  to  be  consistent 
In  revising  our  defense  poeture  and  limiting 
defense  budgets.  U  must  consider  a  cotn- 
mensurate  cxirtaUment  and  revision  of  our 
foTvlgn  policy  objectives  in  Aala.  Marely  ad- 
justing the  abort  term  strategy  and  rhetoric 
wlU  not  reeolve  the  oKire  long  term  Aaian 
defense  problem — but  It's  almply  another 
formula  for  permanent  confrontation  with 
Chlxka. 

We  have  to  faee  reaUtlee — we  can't  control 
events  In  Asia--we  are  In  a  box  where  we 
cant  even  control  our  own  response  to 
eeents.  Somehow  ve  bare  to  move  toward 
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relaxing  this  oonftontatloa  and  autooiatlc 
enmity  and  move  toward  normalising  our 

relationship  with  China. 

A  third  lame  Is  unrelated  to  Vietnam,  but 
one  that  should  dl^urb  seminarians  very 
deeply. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  tiled 
their  Investigative  report  on  the  deaths  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  University. 

The  Report'  said  that  the  shootings  by  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  causing  injury  to  nine 
students  In  addition  to  those  klUed,  were 
tbe  results  of  an  unlearned  leason  of  civil 
disturbance  control. 

"The  general  iBSuauce  of  loaded  weapons 
to  law  enforcement  officers  engaged  In  con- 
trolling disorders  Is  never  Justified  except 
in  the  case  of  armed  resistance  that  trained 
sniper  teams  are  unable  to  handle. 

"This  was  not  tbe  case  at  Kent  State,  yet 
each  guardsman  carried  a  loaded  M-1  rifle. 
The  lesson  u  not  new.  The  National  Ad- 
visory (Kemer)  ComnUsclon  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders and  the  guidelines  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  set  it  out  explicitly. 

"No  one  would  have  died  at  Kent  State  If 
this  lesson  had  been  learned  by  the  Ohio 
National  Guard. 

"The  Kent  Stale  tragedy  must  surely  mark 
the  last  time  that  loaded  rifles  ore  t&sued  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  guardsmen  coufrontlng 
student  demonstrators." 

Against  this  backdrop  I  was  shocked  and 
outraged  to  discover  that  the  Army — without 
public  announcement — has  been  arming  the 
National  Guard  with  Its  newest  rifle,  the 
rapld-flriiig  M-16,  for  use  both  m  Its  war 
flghtlng  role  and  In  putting  down  civilian 
dliturbances.  This  rifle  would  increase  the 
fire  power  and  kill  capacity  of  the  guard 
several  hundred  times.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate  how  many  more  students 
would  have  been  killed  or  tnalmed  had  the 
National  Guard  been  carrying  M-lS'a.  By  any 
measure  It  wou]d  have  been  a  veritable 
bloodbath. 

The  characterl:)ttcs  of  this  gun  are  fright- 
ening and  totally  Improper  for  crowd  control. 

The  M-ie  nfle  is  an  autonmtto  weapon — 
virtually  a  submachine  (tun^-capable  of  firing 
up  to  an  Incredible  B25  rounds  per  minute 
out  to  a  maximum  effective  range  of  over 
000  yards.  The  sustained  rate  of  fire  for  this 
weapon  on  automatic  Is  iip  to  S3fi  rounds  per 
minute— not  the  actual  number  of  shots 
that  can  be  fired  In  one  minute.  The  Army 
advises  me  that  they  are  phrasing  In  a  stand- 
ard clip  of  90  rounds  and  a  well  trained 
Tnan  can  flre  at  the  rate  of  fl  seconds  per 
clip  or  10  clips  per  minute,  which  means  up  to 
300  shots  per  niinute. 

Its  ballistic  characteristics  are  such  that 
It  covers  a  considerable  "beaten  aone" — tar- 
fret  pattern  when  on  automatic — ^thereby  In- 
creasing Its  kill  capacity  Its  low  caliber  high 
velocity  bullet  is  light  welcht — Just  a  frac- 
tion above  that  allowed  by  international 
law — and  thereby  prone  to  rlchochet  about 
within  the  body  of  the  victim  producing  a 
maximum  wound  capability.  Because  of  Its 
llpht  weight  and  high  velocity  the  bullet 
tends  to  tumble  cauMng  Internal  shock  which 
Is  similar  to  an  explosion  going  off  Inside  the 
victim's  body  generally  mangling  organs  and 
bones- 

Tbere  are  other  stgnlOcant  reasons  why  the 
Ur-is  u  ill-salt«d  for  not  control  duty.  It 
la  too  short  to  effectively  hold  a  demonstrator 
at  bay.  It  is  altogether  too  light  to  knock 
him  down  with  a  butt-itroke  and  It  has  no 
tiayonet  with  which  to  shove  a  crowd  back. 

Although  It  la  true  this  we^xm  can  be 
cycled  to  fire  a  single  round — the  Army  ad- 
vises me  that  the  Dttn  must  be  wvll  tzalned 
Co  aohlere  a  Mngle  shot  capability.  Also  con- 
sidering   the    oonfuslon    and    fear    of    the 
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Guardsmen  tn  past  sttuatlons  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  the  rifle  Itself  being  Jarred 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  weapon 
could  be  mistakenly  set  for  a  deadly  burst. 

With  these  characteristics  It  seems  In- 
credible end  outrageous  that  the  Army  Is  not 
only  placing,  but  apparently  has  already 
started  to  place  over  238.000  M-16'b  In  the 
hands  of  the  National  Ouard  by  AprU.  1971. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
as  saying.  "It  will  be  the  only  weapon  is- 
sued to  them  and  if  the  Governor  of  the 
state  elects  to  have  them  carry  weapons  when 
called  to  quell  riots  or  other  disturbances 
then  this  wo\i]d  be  the  weai>on  they  would 
carry  ...  It  la  standard  practice  for  guards- 
men to  carry  rifles  in  such  instances." 

It  disturbs  me  that  the  first  word  that  tbe 
National  Guard  would  be  Issued  M-lO'a 
came  during  testimony  before  the  Presi- 
dential Conaml^lon  on  Campus  Unrest  when 
Adjutant  General  Sylvester  DelCorso  of  Ohio 
disclosed  that  unlU  In  hie  state  will  receive 
the  new  rifles  this  fall.  Asked  atwut  Del- 
Corso's  statement,  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau said  the  first  uniu  began  receiving 
M-16S  four  to  six  months  ago. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  National  Guard  In  riot  control — 
National  Guardsmen  ordered  to  control  the 
actions  of  fellow  Americans  must  have  re- 
sponsible alternative  means  of  enforcing  such 
orders.  They  must  certainly  have  some  In- 
termediary response  between  throwing  tear 
gas  c&nnlsters  and  then  mowing  down  fel- 
low citizens  with  deadly  automatic  M-10 
rifle  ftre. 

What  ta  puzzling  Is  the  general  lack  of 
interest  in  non-lethal  weapons  such  as  spe- 
cial riot  gtuis,  wooden  bullets,  irritant  gaeses 
and  riot  batons.  If  menaced  by  snipers,  spe- 
cially trained  counter-sniper  teams  could 
be  deployed. 

I  understand  that  there  la  a  substantial  in- 
ventory of  standard  Army  riot  guns  that  are 
non  lethal  In  nature  which  hove  never  been 
tvjued  for  riot  control  outside  of  military 
base  areas.  The  Army  Materiel  Command  ad- 
vi«ied  me  that  the  standard  Army  shotgun — 
12  gauge  20-lnch  barrel — is  their  preferred 
riot  weapon. 

It  Is  equipped  with  a  double  safety  and  can 
be  reduced  both  In  charge  and  shot  to  be 
non-lc:hal.  9.000  of  these  weapons  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  troops  and  4,000  in  depot  stock. 
These  weapons  can  be  requested  along  with 
te:ir  g»s.  masks  and  rations  by  Guard  units 
called  up  for  duty  dxtrlng  civil  disorders. 
These  weapons  cost  •60.00  a  piece — a  sen- 
sible investment.  It  seems  to  me.  Tbe  hard 
q'.iestlon  Is  why  Isn't  the  National  Ouard 
equipped  with  these  weapons  for  their  riot 
control  mission? 

■nie  Berkeley.  California.  Police  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  the  most  creative.  The 
Washington  Port  of  July  8  reported  that  the 
Berkeley  police  ore  now  using  anti-riot  weap- 
ons flrlng  wooden  pellets  "which  sting  Uke 
the  dickens  but  don*t  penetrate  the  skin." 
The  pellet  thrower,  which  administers  a  blow 
equivalent  to  a  billy  club,  has  not  caused 
any  serious  Injury. 

As  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
23,  the  Berkeley  police  are  about  to  test  a 
device  that  fires  4-lnch  wide  bean  bags  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  hour.  Tb9 
blow  is  hard  enough  to  incapacitate,  but 
again,  not  to  kill  or  malm.  Oddly  enough  It 
is  manufactured  by  a  rocket  maker — an 
example  of  responsible  conversion  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  application  ot  weapon 
systenxs. 

There  are  clear  alternatives  to  the  M-lfl 
and  they  should  be  taken  Immediately — be- 
fore another  National  Guardsman  ta  put  In 
a  situation  where  his  alternatives  are  limited 
and  he  is  faced  with  the  opUon  of  using 
an  automatle  weapon  on  a  fellow  eltlsen. 
This  Is  unfair  to  the  guardsmen  and  dasta- 
hUlzlng  for  the  nation. 
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Probably,  the  most  disturbing  Mpect  ot 
this  whole  BB»lr  Is  the  fact  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  only  one  rather 
Inslgnlflcant  report  ot  the  action  of  the 
Army — and  that  was  an  Associated  Press  re- 
port on  the  tWrd  page  ot  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  22.  1970.  The  Ubrary  of 
Congress  clipping  service,  which  Is  probably 
one  of  the  most  estenslve  around,  could  not 
find  a  single  reaction  to  It  editorially  or  by 
any  colunuilat.  Maybe  I  am  overreacting  to 
this,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pur- 
pose ot  the  NaUonal  Ouard  when  used  to 
control  disorders  is  to  oonUln  and  control 
rioters,  not  to  destroy  them  I  beUeve.  fur- 
ther, that  when  dispatched  to  control  dvll 
disorders  the  National  Ouard  should  not  be 
permitted  to  load  live  ammunition  except 
tor  well  trained  and  disciplined  antl-snlper 
squads. 

Along  the  same  lines — how  many  of  you 
know  that  about  half  the  police  departments 
In  the  tjnlted  State*  and  a  number  ot  federal 
agencies  have  worked  a  quiet  and  radical 
change  In  the  omclal  application  of  deadly 
force  in  recent  vears  by  adopting  tbe  dum- 
dum bullet  as  their  standard  service  ammuni- 
tion. This  U  the  high  velocity  soft  nose  bul- 
let that  has  been  outlawed  tor  use  In  Inter- 
national warfare  for  more  than  halt  a  cen- 
turv — as  being  Inhumane. 

The  dumdum  Is  a  bullet  with  a  copper- 
tacketed  case  and  a  soft  lead  nose,  often  hol- 
lowed to  look  like  the  front  ot  a  )et  engilie. 
Because  of  an  extra  charge  ot  powder  the 
dumdum  travels  SO  percent  faster  than  the 
police  bullet  When  It  hits,  the  Impact,  es- 
pecially m  the  hollow  point,  causes  the  lead 
Jo  mushroom  back  over  the  copper  Jacket, 
expanding  the  bullet  from  .35  caliber  to 
routhlv  .60  caliber  In  the  Brst  two  Inches  ot 
flle^h  This  violent  expansion  coupled  with 
extremely  high  velocity,  gives  the  bullet  an 
explosive  effect  In  the  victim.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Pltuhurgh  Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  use  dumdum  buUeU. 

With  the  advent  of  high  technology  weap- 
ons being  introduced  Into  our  civilian  areas 
we  must  begin  immediately  to  find  ways  ol 
relieving  the  military  and  police  departinenu 
of  responsibility  for  decisions  that  ought  to 
be  the  business  of  olBclals  who  are  account, 
able  to  public  opinion. 

The  crucial  deculon  is  about  to  be  made 
by  the  Governor  ot  this  State  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  on  the  M-ie  ques- 
tion They  win  be  Issued  M-ie-s  over  the  next 
few  months  and  have  made  no  policy  decis- 
ions on  the  use  ot  this  weapon  In  their  clvU 
disturbance  mission.  The  Governor  is  Coth- 
mander-ln -Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  when  they  are  under  state  con- 
trol and  IS  responsible  for  setting  policies  on 
the  use  of  weapons.  I  think  that  Qovernor 
Shafer  and  both  candidates  for  Ooremot 
should  immediately  state  their  poeltlooa  m 
to  the  use  of  this  weapon  by  the  Guard  m 
controiung  dvll  disturbances. 
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the  machlnaUons  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  heirarchy  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Glenn  SeaborK"s  sustained  publicity  ef- 
fort, drumming  away  to  persuade  us  that 
all  AEC  decisions  are  good  for  America. 
Th3  district  which  I  represent  here  In 
Congress.  Luzerne.  Carbon,  and  Colum- 
bia Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  is  about  125 
miles  t?est  of  New  York  City.  We  In  my 
district  are  seriously  alarmed  that  some 
30  mllUon  people  will  one  day  flood  over 
us  in  desperation,  should  any  one  of  the 
superlethal  nuclear  power  reactors  be 
blasted  by  conventional  explosives  and 
dusted  over  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

This  imprecedented  paUonal  peril  ex- 
ists as  the  direct  result  of  having  already 
emplaced  some  20  huge  experimental  nu- 
clear power  reactors  within  our  most 
densely  populated  industrial  regions,  not 
to  mention  the  projection  of  an  addi- 
tional hundred  soon  to  be  constructed. 
Incredibly.  AEC  licensing  regulations 
sriecify: 

...  an  applicant  for  a  license  to  construct 
and  operate  a  nuclear  power  plant  Is  not 
required  to  provide  design  features  or  other 
measures  lor  the  specific  purpose  ot  pro- 
tection against  tbe  eBecta  of  attacks  and 
destructive  acts,  including  sabotage,  by  an 
enemy  of  the  Onlted  States 


Even  more  Incredibly,  a  letter  dated 
September  23  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  states: 

In  regard  to  defense  ot  nuclear  plants 
agalufit  an  enemy  submarine  attack  utilizing 
conventional  weapons,  no  specific  counter- 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  attack  on  these 
facilities  as  such  .  .  .  Further,  there  is  no 
partloular  reason  to  single  out  nuclear  re- 
actors for  such  consideration 


DNPRECEDENTED  NATIONAL  PERIL 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rMmsTLVAma 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
speech  on  thia  floor  last  June  33,  I 
sought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  extremely  serious  and 
Imminent  danger  which  threatens  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  and  which 
jeopardizes  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  reality  of  this  fan- 
tastic peril  to  which  we  are  subjected  by 


At  full  fission  product  Inventory,  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  reactors, 
now  a  building  40  miles  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  will  each  contain  about 
6,000  pounds  of  Plutonium.  If  pulverized 
and  dusted  over  the  surroundings,  this 
amount  of  Plutonium  would  equate  to  the 
alpha-active  fallout  from  several  thou- 
sand nuclear  blasts  of  atomic  weapons. 

Just  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the 
awful  toxicity  of  Plutonium,  according  to 
international  studies,  this  alpha  parti- 
cles emitting,  bone-seeking,  cancer  in- 
ducing agent  is  in  the  order  of  billions  of 
times  more  lethal  per  unit  weight  than 
the  most  virulent  chemical  poison.  A 
single  poimd  of  Plutonium,  if  suitably 
distributed  In  the  air  we  breathe  and  In 
the  water  we  drink.  Is  sufficient  to  wljie 
out  the  population  of  the  entire  world. 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  ABC 
for  urging  the  construction  of  ths  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  type  of  power  reactor,  which 
Is  notoriously  inetttcient  in  converting 
uranium  to  electric  energy,  is  that  "fast 
breeder"  reactors,  if  and  when  developed 
for  the  commercial  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy,  will  each  require  some  3,000 
pounds  of  Plutonium  as  the  fissile  core. 
Light  water  reactors  are  a  convenient 
source  of  large  quantities  of  plutonlum. 
And  here  we  get  another  peek  at  what 
these  secretive,  supergrade,  self-ap- 
pointed decislonmakeis  have  in  store  for 
us. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  of 
thaw  nuclear  reactor  types  can  be  totally 
demolished  and  pulverized  by  conven- 
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tional  explosives,  the  fast  reactor  with 
the  ton-and-a-half  plutonlum  core  Is 
immensely  more  dangerous  because  It 
can  by  explosive  compression,  be  caused 
to  actually  flsslon  and  vaporize  the  en- 
tire structure,  becoming  thereby,  his- 
tory's "dirtiest"  and  most  effective  ra- 
diological warfare  weapon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  by  example  one 
of  the  terrible  traps  airead>-  set  for  us. 
I  am  advised  that  repeated  hits  on  Con- 
solidated Edison's  Indian  Point  nuclear 
powerplant  by  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles delivering  large  conventional  war- 
heads could,  under  suitable  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather,  immediately  cancel 
out  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  as 
a  viable  section  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  attendant  loss  of  millions  of 
lives,  following  the  unavoidable  inhala- 
tion of  pulverized  plutonlum  and  other 
alpha-emitting  dusts. 

In  answer  to  my  direct  question  tn  re- 
gard to  effects  of  demolishing  the  In- 
dian Point  plant,  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  recently  replied: 
"It  is  true  that,  in  the  extreme  situation 
which  you  postulate,  extetisive  areas 
could  be  contaminated  to  lethal  levels  of 
radioactivity." 

Somehow,  or  for  some  reason,  this  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
skipped  entirely  any  comment  on  the 
more  certain  and  widespread  effects  upon 
the  population  which  would  result  from 
the  inevitable  ingestion  and  intialation 
of  Plutonium  particles. 

Quite  evidently,  the  comlilned  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Utilted  States  of  America 
are  powerless  to  absolutely  guarantee 
against  the  pulverizing  demolition  of  any 
coastally  exposed  nuclear  installation  by 
conventional  explosives,  deliverable  by 
rocket  from  submarines  now  on  station 
off  both  our  coasts.  E\en  more  chilling 
is  the  distinct  possibility  that  some  of 
these  Russian-bunt  mlssile-flring  sub- 
marines are  already  leased  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Jn  the  event  of  such  non-Bussian 
bombardment  of  our  nuclear  Trojan 
Horses.  How  do  we  reply  in  kind?  How 
do  we  retaliate?  How  do  we  prevent  the 
panic-stricken  exodus  from  all  other  nu- 
clear-powered Industrial  regions  follow- 
ing the  initial  catastrophic  demonstra- 
tion of  nuclear  reactor  vulnerability  to 
conventional  weaponry? 

Now.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  leam 
that  Pennsylvania  has  been  selected  to 
have  an  enormous,  first  of  its  kind,  ex- 
perimental "fast  breeder  power  reactor" 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Tunkhan- 
nock.  35  miles  north  of  my  ofBcc  in 
Wllkes-Barre.  This  nuclear  experiment  Is 
to  have  as  Its  flssioikable  core,  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  plutonlum. 

If  sabotaged  and  explosively  com- 
pressed, which  I  am  assured  can  be  ac- 
complished to  a  variety  of  ways,  this 
neighborhood  gem  will  instantly  beconne 
a  huge.  Incomparably  dirty  atomic  bomb. 
The  resulting  permanent,  and  a  couple  of 
centuries  Is  fairly  permanent  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  poisoning  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna watershed  from  New  Yof* 
State  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
would  probably  eliminate  this  large  aiid 
heavily  populated  section  of  the  United 
States  as  a  habitable  region. 
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Shoujd  my  worst  fears  be  realized,  a 
KuerriUtt  group  will  some  day  sabotage  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  one  of  our  more  heav- 
ily populated  areas.  Following  cata- 
strophic proof  to  our  citizenry  that  nu- 
clear reactors  are  Indeed  vulnerable  to 
conventional  explosives  and  weaponry', 
we  &s  a  nation,  without  effective  means  of 
retaliation,  shall  be  forced  to  capitulate 
upon  threat  of  successive,  unpreventsble 
destruction  of  our  nuclear  Trojan  horses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  war.  Again  I 
Insist  that  it  has  become  imperative  that 
we  immediately  move  to  dismantle  all 
nuclear  installations  which  can  be  con- 
sidered vulnerable  to  demolition  by  con- 
venUooal  explosives. 

As  to  the  loss  of  credibility  currently 
bemoaned  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission.  I  Intend  to  ex- 
amine on  this  floor  the  multitude  of  half 
truths  and  mi.-^leadlng  statements  which 
have  contributed  to  this  monstrous  abuse 
of  the  public  trust. 


MEGALOMANTA  WAS  CLUE  TO 
NASSER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rz,ouD& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  conflicting  statements  about 
Eaypt's  President  Nasser  and  the  extent 
Of  his  influence.  One  of  the  clearest 
analjTies  that  I  have  seen  of  the  enUre 
subject  was  contained  in  Jack  Anderson's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
da>-.  October  4 .  I  include  It  In  the 
Record: 

Megalomania  Was  Cltte  to  Nasseb 
( B;  Jack  Anderson ) 

ThB  truth  abom  Egypt's  Nass«r.  despite  the 
outpouring  of  words  that  have  foUowed  his 
death,  remaiiu  burled  in  secret  State  De- 
partment nies. 

Thla  column  has  been  given  access  to  the 
flies  and  can  now  reveal  the  highllghte— how 
Naaser  rose  to  power  in  the  Arab  world  with 
UtUe  more  than  a  radio  stAtion  and  a  genius 
for  InOamlng  the  masses,  how  he  repeatedly 
bounded  back  from  dliaster  like  a  cat  with 
nine  lives,  why  the  United  States  helped 
to  keep  him  m  power  despite  his  flagrant 
■ntl- American  policies. 

The  story  helpe  to  explain  the  decline  of 
Western  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  foun- 
tainhead  of  Western  Europe's  oil  and  historic 
crassroads  of  the  world.  For  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  history  over  this  scorched  land  has  pro- 
duced a  new  tide  that  has  been  running 
against  us.  Arab  Nationalism  has  all  but 
washed  away  the  common  ground  that  onoe 
Joined  the  Arabian  and  Western  worlds. 

More  than  any  other.  Oamal  Abdel  Nasacr 
haa  Inflamed  and  guided  this  nationalism. 
A4  late  as  ld53,  he  pledged  that  "Egypt  stands 
today  m  every  respect  with  the  West."  But 
by  1970.  he  waa  screaming  over  Cairo  Radio: 
"Ttie  aim  of  American  ImperlaUsm  Is  to  de- 
stroy the  ArabcountrieeT" 

The  real  clue  to  Nasser  was  his  me^lo- 
mania.  his  dream  of  presiding  over  an  Arab 
domain  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Usdlterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  seri- 
ously liketud  htmsaU  to  the  heroic  Salsdln 
who  m  the  I3th  century  founded  the  last 
freat  Arab  empire. 

Naaser  was  wllllQg  to  work  with  the  VS., 
It  developed,  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
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tr.S.  supported  his  dream.  Hen  Is  some  un- 
told history  that  explains  tha  deterioration 
In  Bgypdan-Amerlcan  relations: 

President  EUenhower's  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  cnme  away  from  his  first 
meeting  with  Nasser  In  April.  1953.  tremen- 
dously Impressed  with  the  dynamic  young 
dictator.  Dxillea  promised  to  pour  economic 
aid  Into  his  countrv  and  to  work  anth  him 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Unfortunately.  Nasser  took  this  to  mean 
the  U.5.  would  work  through  him.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed  over  our  refusal  to  help 
him  raise  10  Arab  divisions  and  put  them 
under  his  command  as  his  first  step  toward 
uniting  the  Arab  world. 

In  19SS,  Nasser  summoned  Arab  leaders  to 
Cairo.  The  secret  minutes  betmyed  how  his 
attitude  toward  the  West  had  soured. 

"Western  policy  is  careftdly  laid  down  to 
destroy  the  btrengih  of  the  Arab  countries." 
he  charged.  "The  West  has  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating Egypt  from  the  Arab  world  through 
Israel,  which  the  West  created.  Do  you  ac- 
cept such  a  situation?  .... 

"We  must  fully  realize  that  the  West's 
need  for  us  is  greater  than  our  need  tor  it. 
Our  position,  our  resources  and  our  man- 
power ore  such  that  the  West  will  always 
need  our  assistance." 

The  State  Department,  seeking  a  counter 
to  Nasser,  turned  temporarily  to  King  Saud 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  hope  was  that  the 
king.  OS  ruler  of  Mecca,  the  holy  city,  would 
provide  a  spiritual  rallying  point  for  the 
Arabs. 

But  in  the  ferment  against  feudalism  and 
old  forms  of  government,  the  call  of  Cairo 
Radio  extolling  the  creed  of  Nasser's  new  po- 
Utical  Mecca  was  more  powerful  than  the  call 
of  the  Komn. 

Cairo  Radio  carried  Nasser's  voice  to  all  the 
Arab  countries  Across  the  desert  sands. 
Arabs  listened  enraptured  as  the  Egyptian 
leader  harangued  tbem  In  simple  language 
replete  with  referencefi  to  Allah's  wUI.  In- 
creasingly, the  Voice  of  Nasser  acquired  a 
venemous,  onil-Western  edge. 

Yet  time  and  again.  Nasser  was  rescued  by 
the  same  Untied  States  he  excoriated  on 
Cairo  Radio  Ptrst.  we  persuaded  the  British 
to  withdraw  their  troope  from  Egyptian  sol! 
and  hand  over  their  huge  Suez  base  to  Nas- 
ser After  his  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we 
also  talked  Britain  and  Prance  out  of  strong 
coiuiter-measurea. 

The  charismatic  Egyptian  leader  never  was 
able  to  fulflll  his  dreams.  The  Arab  states, 
led  by  men  even  more  volatile  than  himself, 
never  would  fall  into  place  like  pieces  in  a 
giant  Egyptian  puzeie. 

In  the  end,  Nasser  backed  away  from  the 
idea  of  a  closely  welded  Arab  empire.  He 
spoke  privately,  instead,  of  a  loose  federation 
with  each  state  running  its  own  domestic 
affairs  but  taking  Its  foreign  policy  cues  from 
Cairo. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

have  recently  criticized  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  for  Its  lack  of 
action  on  the  problem  of  poorly  designed 
bumpers.  On  one  aspect  of  the  bumper 
problem,  the  Bureau  Is  to  be  commended 
for  at  least  moving.  If  not  quite  as  fast 
as  I  would  like  to  see.  Tlie  Bureau  has 
now  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making on  the  subject  of  "Rear  Under- 
rlde  Protection:  Tnicks  and  Trailers." 
This  Is  a  problem  In  which  I  have  had  a 


longstanding  interest,  and  I  commend 
the  Bureau  for  acting  on  this  Important 
problem.  The  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making follows: 

|Prom  the  Federal  Register.  Aug.  14.  1970) 
BxAa    UproeRBroE    Pkotection;    TUdcks    and 

NOTICE  or  PaOPOSCD  BULE  aiAKIMC 

A  notice  Of  a  proposed  new  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  on  Rear  Dnderrtde  Protection 
was  published  on  March  19,  19S0  (34  PR. 
9383).  In  view  of  comments  received  In  re- 
sponse to  that  notice  and  other  considera- 
tions. It  has  been  determined  that  changes 
should  be  made  t>efore  Issuing  the  standard. 
This  amended  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
Is  being  issued  to  allow  Interested  parties  to 
comment  on  the  requirements  that  are 
presently  under  consideration. 

Many  coaunents  expressed  concern  for  the 
economic  and  operational  dlfllcultles  that 
might  be  encountered  twcauae  of  the  proposed 
requirement  for  a  maximum  road  clearance 
of  18  Inches.  Problems  that  were  envisioned 
Included  stubbing  on  abrupt  grade  changes 
In  roads  and  loading  ramps,  mismatches  t>e-' 
iween  vehicles  and  equipment  used  with 
them,  aa  between  dump  trucks  and  paving 
machines,  and  interference  with  working 
equipment  normally  mounted  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  vehicle.  Some  persons  were  concerned 
that  the  structure  necessary  to  provide 
strength  at  that  height  would  add  weight  to 
the  vehicle  that  would  significantly  reduce 
payload  capacity  and  operating  revenues.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  a  rear- 
end  clearance  as  high  as  34  Inches  above  the 
ground  exposes  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  vehicle  population  to  a  serious  underrtde 
hazard. 

The  comments  also  contained  suggestions 
that  the  proposal  be  altered  to  allow  rear 
tires,  axles,  and  other  parts  of  the  rear  bogle 
to  be  used  to  satisfy  the  underrtde  protection 
requirements.  Although  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited under  the  previous  proposal.  It  was 
unlikely  that  these  components  couM  be 
used  to  meet  the  requirement,  alnce  a  con- 
tinuous horizontal  section  of  the  rear  surface 
("guard  line")  wb.i  required  to  extend  acroaa 
the  vehicle.  :it  no  point  more  than  IB  Inches 
forward  of  the  rearmost  point  on  the  ve- 
hicle. These  suggestions  have  been  found  to 
be  reason.'ible  as  long  oc  the  vehicle  compo- 
nents meet  the  basic  strength  requirements. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  test  block  be 
enlarged,  to  engage  more  of  the  structure  at 
the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

The  proposed  test  reqtilrement  has  been 
altered  to  take  Into  account  these  objections 
and  suggestions.  It  Is  now  proposed  that  the 
face  of  the  test  block  be  a  rectangle  4  inches 
high  and  12  inches  wide,  and  that  ita  height 
for  the  taet  be  uniformly  set  with  Its  lower 
edge  18  Inches  from  the  ground.  The  vehicle 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  strength  re- 
quirement at  all  points  out  to  the  outermost 
test  points  on  the  vehicle.  All  speotflc  con- 
flguratlonal  requirements  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  vehicle  could  meet  the 
strength  requirement  with  whatever  com- 
ponents are  In  position  to  contact  the  t«st 
block. 

Test  programs  conducted  by  both  the 
NBSB  and  concerned  Industries  Indicated 
that  the  78.000-pound  test  force  was  un- 
necessarily large.  The  proposed  requirement 
has  been  changed  to  50.000  pounds  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  findings. 

Some  comments  suggested  that  the  15- 
Inch  penetration  limit  be  Increased  to  a 
larger  flgtuv.  These  suggestions  have  not 
been  adopted.  The  likely  crush  distance  of 
the  Impacting  vehicle  traveling  at  moderate 
speeds,  added  to  a  16-lnch  penetration  of 
the  Impacted  truck  or  trailer,  approaches 
the  length  forward  of  the  windshield  of 
many  smaller  vehicles.  Therefore,  allowing 
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a  greater  penettaUon  could  «erlou«lr  dero- 
»ate  from  the  protection  oBered. 

Tbe  outermost  te.t  points  hive  been  de- 
termined relative  to  a  newly  defined  elde 
reference  point",  the  outermct  pouit  on 
each  side  of  the  vehicle  between  IB  Mid  M 
inches  from  the  ground.  In  a  transvereejec- 
tlon  through  the  center  of  the  rear  ar»; 

Further  consideration  will  be  given,  after 
issuance  of  the  ittndM-d  and  completion  of 
technical  studies,  to  the  Inclusion  of  energy 
management  of  underrtde  proteeuon  to  the 
sides  of  large  vehicles.  The  standard  pro- 
posed herein  does  not  preclude  the  Immedi- 
ate use  of  energy  absorbing  elements  In  the 
protected  areas,  and  It  Is  hoped  mat  manu- 
facturers will  include  these  elements  In  their 

^Sosed  effective  date:   January  1.  1972. 
In  consideration   of  the  above.  It  U  pro- 
nosed  that  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
on    Bear    Underrtde    Protection    be    Issued, 
to  read  as  set  forth  below.  Comments  are  In- 
vited on  the  proposal,  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  changes  made  from  the  proposal  of 
Msrch    19.    I9«9    (34  F.R.  53B31.  Comments 
should  refer  to  the  docket  number  and  be 
submitted  to  Docket  Section,  NaUMial  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  Room  4223,  400  Seventh 
Street  8W..  Washington.  DC.  20591,  It  is  rj- 
nuested,  but  not  required,  that  10  copies  be 
submitted   All  commenU  received  before  Uie 
close  of  buslnese  on  September  25,  1970.  will 
be  considered,  and  will  be  available  In  the 
docket  at  the  above  address  tor  eiamlnaUon 
both  before  and  after  the  dosing  dale.  To  the 
extent    possible,   comments    filed    after    the 
above  date  will  also  be  considered  by  the 
Bureau,  However,  the  rule  making  acaon  may 
proceed  at  any  time   after   that  date,  and 
iommenw  received  after  the  closing  date  and 
too  late  for  consideration  In  regard  to  the 
action    will    be    treated    as    suggestions    for 
future  rule  making.   The   Bureau  will  con- 
tinue to  lUe  relevant  matertal.  as  It  becomes 
avaUable.  In  the  docket  after  the  closing  date, 
and  It  Is  recommended  that  Interested  per- 
sons  continue   to   examine   the   docket   for 
new  materials. 

This  notice  of  proposed  rtile  making  15  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  sections  103  and 
119  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
safety  Act  (15  DSC,  1392,  140rK  and  th. 
delegations  of  authority  at  «  fFB  1.61  (86 
PR.  4965)  and  49  CFB  501.8  (36  F.R.  11128). 
Issued  on  August  11.  1970. 

RODOLFO  A,  DIAZ. 

Actinff  Associate  Di'ector. 

Motor  Vehicle  PTOgrama. 

EEAB       tTNDESamE       PBOTECTION — TttTtnia       AND 
TKAlLXaS 

SI,  Purpote  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  the  requirement  that  the  rear 
end  of  heavy  vehicles  be  constructed  so  aa  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  underrlde  by  pas- 
senger vehicles  In  rear-end  coUlalons. 

52  ;tppllcab(lily.  This  standard  applies  to 
trailers  and  trucks.  It  does  not,  however, 
appiv  to  pole  trailers,  truck  tractors,  or  any 
vehicles  with  gross  vehicle  weight  rating  of 
10.000  pounds  or  less, 

53  De/inltions.  "Bear  reference  point 
means  the  point  on  the  vehicle,  between  18 
and  66  Inches  from  the  ground  when  the 
vehicle  U  loaded  to  Its  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating,  that  la  farthest  to  the  rear  when 
cargo  doors,  tailgate,  or  other  closing  devices 
are  In  the  fully  closed  potltton. 

■Side  reference  point"  means  the  point  on 
the  vehicle,  between  18  and  66  Inches  from 
the  ground  when  the  vehicle  Is  loaded  to  Its 
gross  vehicle  weight  rating,  that  Is  farthest 
outboard  In  a  vertical  transverse  plane 
through  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  rearmost 
tires. 

84  Scquiremenll,  When  the  veblde  la 
tested  according  to  S5  at  any  point  between 
the  outeimoat  test  positions  specified  In  84,1. 
the  test  block  shall  not  move  more  than  15 
inches  forward  of  the  rear  reference  point  of 
the  vehicle. 
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S4.1  At  the  outermost  test  poaltlon  on 
each  side,  the  outer  edge  of  the  teet  block 
sbaU  be  In  the  verUcal  longitudinal  plane 
passing  through  the  side  reference  point. 

85,  Tejt  procedure. 

85.1  Place  the  vehicle,  loaded  to  Its  cuiu 
weight,  on  level  ground,  restrained  to  prevent 
forward,  upward  or  lateral  motion.  The  means 
used  to  restrain  the  vehicle  must  not  Inhibit 
forward  movement  of  the  portion*  tasted 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  vehicle. 

55.2  Prepare  a  test  block  of  rigid  material 
with  a  plane  surface  In  the  form  of  a  rec- 
tangle 4  inches  high  and  12  inches  wide 
I  "the  surface"). 

853  Position  the  teat  block  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  outermoat  poamona  epeclfled  In 
S4,l,aotha.t— 

(a)  The  aurfaoe  Is  vertical  and  facing  In 
the  direction  of  forward  travel  of  the  vehicle; 

(b)  The  lower  12-lnch  edge  of  the  surface 
Is  horizontal  and  16  Inches  from  the  ground; 
and 

(c)  The  surface  Is  in  contact  with  Uie  rear 
of  the  vehicle.  ..„,.„ 

85,4  Apply  a  forward  ataUc  force  of  60.000 
pounds  to  the  test  block.  Maintain  the  force 
for  15  seconds.  Restrain  the  block  from 
lateral,  vertical,  or  rotational  movesnant 
throughout  the  test. 

IP.R.   Doc.  TO-1068S;    Piled.   Aug.   18.   1970; 
8:4Sajn,| 


SHOCKINGLY  SLANTED  CAMPOS 
UNREST  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  In  recent  days  about  the 
controversial  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest.  For  sev- 
eral months  now  Human  Events,  the 
Washington-based  newsweeltiy.  has  been 
Iceeping  a  close  eye  on  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  and  has  probably  given 
the  best  account  in  the  press  of  the  per- 
sonalities and  the  behind-the-scenes 
manipulations  of  this  questionable  ven- 
ture. It  is  not  surprising  to  Human 
Events  readers  that  the  Commlssloo's 
report  was  a  capitulation  to  student 
radicals  and  that  very  little  worthwhile 
resulted  from  its  efforts.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcono  the  article  "Shock- 
inglv  Slanted  Campus  Unrest  Report" 
from  the  October  10  issue  of  Human 
Events: 

SHOcK£Mci.r  Slaktxd  CassFva  VJmsr  rifobt 
"The  final  report  of  the  President's  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  Campus  Unrest  Is  atrocious.  In- 
<jaed.  sickening,"  sputtered  one  source  close 
to  the  Scranton  panel  last  week,  "but  never- 
theless It  was  far  superior  to  the  original 
version."  And  the  original  draft,  he  asserted, 
was  altered  only  after  the  panel's  obvious 
bias  was  blasted  by  Sen.  Gordon  Allott.  Rep, 
Barry  Ooldwater  Jr.  and  members  of  the 
press.  Panel  member  U.  Oen,  Benjamin 
Davis  Is  also  said  to  have  struggled  valiantly 
against  the  majority  of  the  commlsalon 
memhera  to  try  to  Insert  some  sanity  Into 
the  Initial  product. 

As  drafted  by  the  panel's  staff  over  a 
month  ago.  the  preliminary  report  went  so 
far  as  to  apeclflcally  blame  President  Nisoo 
and  Vice  President  A«new  for  much  of  the 
campus  turmoU.  Its  major  recommendaUons, 
moreover,  did  not  even  counsel  students  to 
hold  their  fire — Indeed,  the  major  recom- 
mendations were  not  addressed  to  the  »tu- 
denta  at  all. 
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The  flnsl  report  Is  considered  an  improve- 
ment, and  even  conservatives  found  some 
small  comfort  in  the  panel's  denunciation 
of  violent  studeiits.  Nor  do  critics  take  sharp 
Issue  with  the  panel  tn  Its  condemnation  ol 
certain  bluDdertngs  by  law  enforcement  q<!1- 
clals,  particularly  the  fairly  weU-estalrtlshed 
over-reaction  of  the  police  at  Jackaoo  State 
College. 

Despite  tossing  a  few  bones  to  the  "fluent 
Majority,"  however,  the  commlsslou's  flnd- 
ings  are  loaded  on  the  left  side  ol  the  politi- 
cal spectrum-  The  White  House,  particularly 
the  President,  Is  believed  to  be  furious  with 
the  panel.  Indeed.  White  Houae  aides  have 
been  busily  trying  to  undercut  the  commls- 
slon  members.  And  there  are  crtUcs  beyond 
the  presidential  sphere  as  weU- 

Representattves  Ooldwater  Jr.  (B.-Callf.) 
and  William  Scherle  (R.-Iowa)  rounded  up 
M  of  their  House  colleagues  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion they  had  prepared  coodemning  the  re- 
port for  declaring  that  U  is  the  President's 
responsibility  to  solve  the  campus  crisis 
without  once  mentioning  all  the  things 
NUon  has  done  to  relieve  campus  unrest. 
Reducing  American  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam,  moving  toward  a  voluntary  military, 
pushing  a  voucher  system  of  education,  send- 
ing Administration  officials  out  to  the  cam- 
puses, arranging  special  permlU  for  protest 
demonstrations  in  the  Nation's  Capital — 
none  of  these  efforts  were  mentioned. 

The  petition— which  included  the  signa- 
ture of  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  (R.- 
Ibllcb.)  and  Minority  Whip  LesUe  Arends 
(R.-m.)— also  scored  the  Scranlon  panti  for 
"Ignoring  reality'  in  Its  virtual  non-recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  student 
terrorists. 

Educator  S.  I.  Hayakawa  scoffed  at  the 
panel's  conclusions,  while  Vice  President 
Splro  Agnew.  apparently  with  the  President's 
approval,  assailed  them  as  "pabulum  for  the 
permlsslvlsts." 

Agnew's  rhetoric,  in  fact.  U  right  on  tar- 
get. Upon  a  close  reading,  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations urge  overwhelming  capitulation 
to  student  militants.  While  stressing  that 
studenU  should  not  engage  in  violence,  the 
members  then  turn  right  around  and  declare 
that  virtually  everyone — from  the  President 
on  down — should  give  way  before  the  fire- 
brands. The  commission  appears  to  be  with 
the  youth  all  the  way.  It  Ls  "impressed  and 
moved"  by  the  Idealism  and  commitment 
of  American  youth— even  the  violent  ones — 
and  "We  share  the  impatient  of  those  who 
call  for  change," 

In  sharing  the  students'  impatience,  the 
panel  then  InslsU  that  **.  .  .  nothing  is  more 
important  than  an  end  to  the  Indochina 
war."  And  there  Is  an  Implied  thrust  at 
Nixon's  move  Into  Cambodia:  "Their  (the 
students'!  dramatic  reaction  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  was  a  measure  of  the  Inten- 
sity of  their  moral  recoil." 

Like  the  militant  agitators,  the  report  Is 
also  unsympathetic  to  defense  research:  "By 
encouraging  universities  to  become  actively 
involved  In  classified  defense  research,  as  well 
as  by  subsidizing  the  education  and  training 
of  HOTC  officers,  the  federal  government  has 
Increased  the  Ukellhood  that  institutions  of 
hleher  education  W.ll  be  the  object  of  protest 
by'those  opposed  to  American  foreign  poUcy." 
The  panel,  of  course,  advises  de-mllltarlzatlon 
of   the  colleges. 

And  while  the  commission  disavows  stu- 
dent violence.  It  would  permit  the  students 
frvedom  to  en^ge  In  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
tremely miUtant  actlvlUes.  Thus  private  »s 
well  aa  public  universities,  says  the  report, 
should  "take  the  5th  Amendment  ss  a  guide 
to  what  Is  permissible  on  their  campuses. 
They  should  not  Impose  restrictions  on  meet- 
ings or  rallies  or  marches  .  .  .  such  as  bans  on 
'subversive'  ipeakers  or  on  those  'who  ad- 
vocate overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 

or  violence ' "  _. 

Shouting  revoluUonary  slogans,  "throwmg 
a  picket  line  around  an  BOTC  building"  and 
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•v«zi  "foul,  mlndleu  or  hyaterlcil  lui^uaga 
and  gectures"  should  not  b«  outlftiv«d. 

The  puisl  Advisee  Lhkt  virtually  noUiLog 
■hould  b«  done  thAt  even  hints  of  repressing 
the  militant  £cud«nt.  The  mere  sppearuic«— 
not  the  act — ot  repression  Is  supposedly  ter- 
ribly damaging  to  the  students'  psyche.  The 
term  "repreeElon."  says  the  panel.  Includes 
tailing  out  forcefully  sgauut  student  vio- 
lence and  even  "Ignoring  some  political 
views.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  also  the  flat  statement:  "Legisla- 
tion Thlch  deprives  students  of  Qnanclal  aid 
If  they  have  participated  In  a  disruptive  or 
violent  demonstration  Is  a  represelve  efiort 
to  deprive  students  of  poUtlcal  power." 

White  the  panel  comm-lsalon  falls  to  recom- 
mend a  single,  ^Kclflc  piece  of  legislation  to 
(leal  with  subvenilve  groups  like  the  SDS.  the 
Pauther3,  etc..  it  urges  that  Congreas  should 
repeal  the  10  separate  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation acts  It  haa  passed  "requiring  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  terminate 
federally  funded  nnanclal  asslHtance  to  Btu- 
denia  Involved  in  dlaruptdve  activities." 

A3ld«  from  this  Incredibly  permissive  atti- 
tude toward  the  students,  the  panel  adds,  for 
good  measure,  "massive"  financial  aid  for 
blaclc  colleges  and  universities,  "Increased  aid 
for  higher  education  generally,  and  expanded 
programs  of  student  financial  aid,  partic- 
ularly for  those  from  low-income  faznlllea." 

In  brief,  then,  the  Scranion  panel — whose 
creation  and  composition  should  be  blamed 
on  White  House  advisers  Jatm  Ehrllchmann. 
Robert  nnch  and  Len  Garment — has  been  a 
dlaaster.  President  NUon.  it  seems  to  us. 
should  begin  to  look  to  other  ataft  members 
for  advice. 

Not  only  was  the  Nixon  Administration 
"taken"  by  the  commission;  so  vras  the 
American  taxpayer.  Rep,  Scherle  discovered 
that  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Adtnlnlstratlon 
and  the  Navy  Department  initially  ftinded 
the  panel  to  the  tune  of  «500.000.  This  allot- 
ment was  supposed  to  last  until  September 
30,  when  the  commission  was  due  to  Issue  Its 
report.  By  September  7 — two  months  after 
starting — the  Scranton  panel  went  broke. 
having  nm  through  the  half-mlUlon  as  If  It 
were  a-ater.  Since  then  the  commission  haa 
piled  up  a  S18S.D00  debt,  spending  at  the  rat« 
of  over  17,000  a  day,  and  the  final  ta>cal  la 
expected  to  hit  (600,000. 

Why  the  commtsHlon  ran  through  Its 
bud^  so  quickly  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  half  the  money  was  eaten  up  In 
salary  and  expenses.  PuUy  a  doeen  staff 
memhere  were  pntd  a^  much  or  more  in  over- 
time as  In  base  salary,  while  the  executive 
director  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $36,000  a 
year.  A  chauffeur,  according  to  Scherle,  was 
netting  over  $1,000  a  month.  And  all  of  It 
wvnt  to  help  concoct  a  report  that  virtually 
calls  upon  the  American  people  to  kneel 
before  the  rioters  and  student  mlUtants  In 
our  midst. 


NIXON  A  SALESMAN  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  R  POFF 

or  vncnna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  "Nixon  a 
Salesman  for  America,"  Columnist 
Walter  Trohan  writes  that  President 
Nixon  "may  go  down  In  history  as  the 
most  effective  speaker  In  the  White 
House  in  our  day."  He  states  that 
Mr.  NUon's  IdeaA  are  more  important 
than  his  delivery  which  i3  one  reason 
why  his  speeches  receive  good  reception 
abroad.  He  adds  that  the  President  is  at 
his  oratorical  best  under  pressure  and 
when  he  knows  he  has  to  sell  himself 
and  his  ideas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  my  colleagues'  benefit,  I  include 
Mr.  Trohan's  column  in  the  Ricou>: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  a,  1D70] 

Washington  RspoaT:  Nixon  a  Salcsuan  roa 

Ambuca 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washzmotom,  October  1. — ^President  Nlxon 
Is  a  far  twtter  salesman  for  America  than  any 
of  his  ambassadors.  This  Is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  tremendous  receptions  he  Is  receiving 
on  his  European  tour.  Strangely  enough  the 
President  Is  not  recognised  as  a  great  orator 
by  most  of  his  countrymen  He  lacks  the 
mellifluous  accents  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  could  make  "Good  evening,  friends." 
sound  like  a  battle  cry,  or  the  limpid  treacle 
of  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  who  could 
make  music  of  the  oldest  cliches.  Still,  he 
may  go  down  In  history  as  the  most  effective 
speaker  in  the  White  House  In  our  day. 

P.  D.  R.'s  speeches,  vchlch  predpltuted 
frenslee  of  applause  In  their  hour,  are  sur- 
prisingly dull  when  playpd  back  on  record- 
ings today.  Dlrkaen's  delivery  was  more 
amusing  than  his  Ideas,  which  splraled  and 
faded  tike  smoke  from  a  bor.nre  of  autumn 
leaves. 

Nixon's  Ideas  are  more  Important  than  his 
delivery,  which  is  excellent  but  unnoticed  as 
delivery.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  more 
highly  regarded  abrond  than  most  of  us  sus- 
pect. Mopt  Americans  oon.^!dcr  forelgneni 
flowery,  when  they  are  merely  being  courte- 
ous, and  they  forget  thsr  the  European  Is  for 
more  hardheaded  and  demanding  of  his  poli- 
ticians thiin  we  are.  They  may  be  fooled,  but 
not  aa  long  or  as  often  as  we  are. 

The  President  Is  frequently  at  h!a  ora- 
torical best  under  prew.sre  and  when  he 
knows  he  has  to  sell  himself  and  his  Ideas. 
Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  former  chief  of  proto- 
col, de«rrlbed  this  as  well  as  snyone  In  his 
1064  b30k.  Red  Orpet  at  tbe  White  Bouee. " 
be  tells  or  an  address  by  Mr.  Nlxcn  at  Guild 
Hnll  in  1953.  when  be  spoke  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  a  host  of  British  dignitaries 
when  he  was  Vice  Prealdent. 

"Up  to  this  point,  Nlxon  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly popular  In  the  British  press." 
Buchanan,  wrote,  "lioet  of  the  people  at  the 
dinner  knew  him  only  thru  hta  political 
Bpeechea  or  campaign  utterances.  The  enor- 
mous room  was  absolutely  silent  when  he 
stood  up  to  speak,  but  wben  be  flniahed 
the  applause  was  tremendous. 

"Lady  Dorothy  Macmlllan,  the  wife  of  the 
prime  minister,  said  that  never  In  her  life 
had  ahe  heard  a  better  speecb.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
(then  foret^  minister]  thought  so  well  of 
It  that  he  telephoned  the  British  ambeasador 
in  Washington  and  said  that  Nlxon  had 
made  tbe  best  speech  on  the  subject  of 
Soviet-Western  relations  that  had  been  made 
anywhere.  When  I  think  of  that  speech  and 
the  other  notable  5er\'lces  that  Dick  Nlxon 
rendered,  It  la  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
American  people  will  be  content  to  have  blm 
out  of  public  life  very  long." 

Buchanan  was  a  good  prophet,  but  so  waa 
this  commentator,  after  itr.  Nlxco  made  an 
off-the-record  speech  to  a  group  of  more 
than  1  XiOO  men  tn  the  open. 

Moet  of  the  men  were  lying  on  the  grass 
aa  be  took  them  on  a  verbal  world  tour  of 
American  foreign  policy.  He  apoke  from  a 
few  notes.  When  he  finished  they  leaped  to 
their  feet  to  applaud.  This  commentator  told 
him  he  need  only  repeat  thla  message  around 
the  country  for  a  year  in  order  to  win  tbe 
G.O.P.  Presidential  nomination. 

Of  course  all  his  speeches  bavent  been 
aa  moving  or  as  effective.  Some  have  even 
been  near  disaster,  as  that  be  made  after 
losing  the  1063  gubernatorial  race  In  Call- 
fomlSL  But  he  was  exhausted  In  body  and 
tinhappy  In  spirit  over  hU  defeat.  Other 
things  being  equal,  be  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive of  orators  as  he  woe  the  other  day  In 
hla  outstanding  address  at  the  tinlveratty  of 
~  t,  wben  he  aald: 
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"What  corrodes  a  society  even  more  deeply 
than  violence  Itself  la  the  acceptance  of 
violence,  the  oondonlng  of  terror,  the  excus- 
ing of  inhuman  acta  aa  misguided  efforts  to 
acconunodate  the  conununUy's  etandorda  to 
those  of  the  violent  few." 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION 
ON  OBSCENITY  AND  PORNOG- 
RAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  caupoaHU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRESENTATrVM 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  begins  on 
pa«e  4  by  stating  that  It  will  not  use  the 
word  "pornography,"  and  throughout  its 
voluminous  pages  it  almost  never  fails  to 
bracket  the  word  "obscene"  with  quota- 
tion marks  whenever  that  word  is  used. 
It  Is  as  though  a  Presidential  commission 
on  crime  and  \ioIence  refused  to  use  the 
word  "violence"  and  cast  doubt  on  the 
existence  of  crime. 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  of  the  chief 
conclusion  of  this  report,  which  the  re- 
jection of  its  own  name  made  foregone; 
TTiat  obscenity  and  pornography — pre- 
suming they  exist — do  no  harm,  and 
therefore  all  laws  restricting  their  sale 
to,  and  use  by  adults  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Ameoicans.  dumbfounded  by  such  a 
conclusion,  can  only  ask  how  in  the  name 
of  reason  and  commonsense  it  could  have 
happened.  Piesldent  Nixon's  sole  ap- 
pointee to  this  Commission,  Charles  H. 
Keating,  Jr. — other  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson — explains,  in  the  best  brief 
summary  I  have  ever  seen  of  how  these 
prestigious  bodies  actually  operate: 

So-called  Presidential  commissions  do  not 
work.  They  never  will.  Such  Commissions,  In 
my  opinion,  are  not  a  valid  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican poUUcal  system.  The  structure  of  the 
Commission  on  Otiscenlty  and  Pornography 
was  similar  to  that  of  other  Commiaslona. 
Thla  Commlslon  was  not  responsible  to  any- 
one, either  to  the  President  who  appointed 
It,  the  Congress  which  created  It.  or  to  the 
people  whom  the  Congress  represented  .  .  . 

The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  even  the 
Commission  members  are  not  those  who 
gather  the  facts,  do  the  thinking,  render 
the  opinions,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  work  Is 
performed  by  a  staff  basically  hired  by  the 
Commission  Chairman,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  ConmiLsalon  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy, generally  consisting  of  persons  of 
mediocre  talent,  hangerv-on  In  government, 
or  Individuals  not  yet  settled  on  a  course  In 
life,  who  accept  Interim  work  on  a  Com- 
mission staff  as  a  place  to  light  and  learn  dur- 
ing the  generally  short  life  of  a  Commission. 

The  dispersal  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity goes  beyond  the  staff.  The  Oommlsalon 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  spent  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Its  budget  on  'contracts' 
which,  as  far  aa  I  oan  observe,  were  princi- 
pally awarded  to  persons  apparently  having 
predispositions  In  favor  of  the  staff's  or  tbe 
Chairman's  attitude  and  phUosopby  on  tbe 
subject.  These  'contractors'  are,  generally 
speaking,  academlclana  with  Ivory-tower 
views,  who  have  little  or  no  responsibility  to 
anyone  or  anything,  excepting  their  own 
thought  processes  which  go  unhoned  by  the 
checks  and  balances  of  a  competitive,  active, 
real  world.  And  even  beyond  the  contracting 
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acadnnlcUiu.  we  flnd  a  bum  or  work  done 
by  Uielr  ssslsuuiu.  gncn  graduates,  and  col- 
lege studeula. 

True  as  that  is.  It  does  not  relieve  the 
Commission  members — excepting  the 
three  who  dissented  along  with  Mr. 
Keating— ol  their  responslblUty  for  a 
reeommendaUon  which.  If  accepted, 
would  deal  a  devastating  and  perhap« 
Aral  blow  to  the  already  crumbling 
moral  foundations  of  this  Nation. 

The  most  significant  point  of  all  in 
Mr.  Keatlng's  dissent  Is  made  when  he 
says: 

Throughout  hlitory.  nations  have  declined 
and  disappeared  coincidental  with  the  rise 
of  the  llhertlee  and  the  moral  anarchisu 
In  their  midst.  Here  one  sees  a  correspond- 
ing denial  of  freedom  and  liberty  to  tlie  dis- 
•entlng  and  right-minded  people  in  thoee 
•ocletles.  It  IB  historically  accurate  to  say 
that  thoee  who  would  free  the  creatures  ot 
vice  would  enslave  the  proponents  ot 
decency. 

Recalling  my  experiences  as  a  State 
senator.  I  am  reminded  at  once  of  the 
drive  to  make  public  school  sex  education 
mandatory  even  for  children  whose  par- 
ents And  it  morally  offensive.  And  to 
prove  his  point  by  the  most  apropos 
example,  Mr.  Keating  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how  the  Commission  Chairman,  who  re- 
moved virtually  all  restraints  on  obscene 
expression,  was  so  determined  to  prevent 
Mr.  Keating  from  expressing  his  views  on 
obscenity  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  Mr.  Keating  had  to  get  a  court 
order  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

This  Is  the  paradox  of  the  "civil  liber- 
tarian" approach  to  pornography— that. 
except  among  a  handful  of  consLstent  but 
strictly  ivory-tower  theorists,  it  so  often 
goes  hand  in  glove  with  the  tyrannical 
approach  to  government.  Yet  the  para- 
dox is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  it  is 
a  consequence  of  a  basic  moral  truth: 
that  some  acts  are  intrinsically  evil  for 
all  who  commit  them  or  view  them  with 
approval,  and  are  therefore  rightly  pro- 
hibited by  law.  As  the  father  of  seven, 
obviously,  I  do  not  regard  sex — which  is 
man's  participation  In  divine  creativity— 
as  intrinsically  evU.  But  today's  pornog- 
raphy Is  utter  perversion  of  what  man 
and  woman  were  meant  to  be. 

A  society  which  recognizes  the  Intrin- 
sic evil  in  such  pornography  is  morally 
well  equipped  to  recognize  al'io  the  intrin- 
sic evil  ot  tyranny.  But  a  society  which 
does  not  believe  In  lntrln.«lc  evil  wUl  more 
and  more  accept  both  pornography  and 
tyranny.      

THE  LATE  JOHN  A.  "BUCK" 
JENKINS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


or  AL&aAUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  v  Ba 

ruesdav,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  NlCHOtS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  months 
a«o,  Alabama  and  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  citizen  with  the  passing  of 
John  A.  "Buck"  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins,  a 
Birmingham  attorney.  Joined  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  following  World  War  n. 
In  1964,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  After  his 
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term,  he  continued  to  play  an  acUve  part 
in  the  VFW,  both  nationally  and  on  a 
State  level.  On  August  n,  while  attend- 
ing the  national  convention  in  Miami, 
Mr.  Jenkins  drowned  In  a  hotel  swim- 
ming pool. 

\  would  like  to  submit  for  my  col- 
leagues' study,  two  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  September  issue  of  the 
VFW  News  regarding  the  service  Mr. 
Jenkins  gave  to  Alabama,  the  Nation 
and  the  VFW: 

IProm  the  VFW  News,  September  ISTOJ 

A  MSH  WOSTH  LISTXMIMO  tO 

(By  Jerry  Boden.  Jr.) 
Time  rushes  on,  abiding  not  our  conven- 
ience, frustrating  our  most  cherished  desires. 
Once  outside  a  ballroom  In  the  Admiral 
Semmes  m  Mobile,  a  tall,  dlatingulshed  man 
with  a  shock  of  unruly  hair  paused  for  a  paae- 
Ing  comment.  The  hour  was  late  and  the 
man  weary:  he  liad  just  concluded  a  busy 
day  with  a  major  address  to  hla  assembled 
oomrades. 

That  passing  comment  provided  me  with 
a  new  and  deeper  insight  into  tbe  nobility 
of  John  A.  (Buck)  Jenkins'  character. 
"Someday,  when  you  have  more  time,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  that  further  with  you," 
I  said.  "Let's  do,"  he  replied. 

Since  then,  we  have  not  found  that  leisure 
time.  And  now  It  Is  too  late,  unless  aome- 
where  in  the  hereafter,  the  Almighty  In  his 
wisdom  and  through  Ills  beaeflcence  provides 
man  an  opportunity  to  fulnll  all  of  those 
cherlFhcd  desires  he  never  achieved  on  earth. 
In  saving  all  thu.  I  assume  that  I  am  not 
eiprcsslni;  o  private  and  unique  sense  ot 
bereavement.  There  mum  be  thousands 
among  our  membership  who  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  of  sitting  down  for  an  en- 
lightening chat  with  Buck  Jenkins.  For  he 
was  a  man  worth  listening  to — as  a  speaker 
and  as  a  con  versa:  lonnllsit. 

Buck's  speaking  and  conversational  ability 
waa  great  tx.*cause  he  waa  In  every  Important 
sense  a  man:  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of 
Ulent.  a  man  of  convicUon,  an^unusual  man 
with  the  common  touch.  He  understood  tar 
better  and  appreciated  much  more  deeply 
than  most  ot  us  the  special  qualities  that 
make  American  democracy  great.  And  he  taw 
with  great  clarity  the  role  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  In  preserving  and  strenthenlng 
our  cotmtrys  most  vital  and  cherished 
traditions. 

He  added  stature  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  In  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
nation,  not  only  because  he  could  speak  well 
but  also  because  he  had  tbe  courage  to  speak 
out to  speak  out  when  conviction  de- 
manded whether  his  sentiments  were  popular 
or  not. 

He  gave  us  greater  dimension  because  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  grant  the  other  fellow 
the  dignity  of  opposing  convictions.  One  mark 
of  Buck's  greatness  was  his  abiding  frlend- 
sblp  with  Thomas  B.  (Benny)  IJean.  Anyone 
who  has  half-listened  to  a  few  of  Buck's  and 
Benny's  forceful  speeches  must  realtoe  how 
different — and  how  much  alike — these  two 
dear  friends  were.  Their  style  waa  dUTerent, 
Ihelr  method  different,  and  even  their  deep- 
est convictions  notably  different  on  many 
Issues.  Tet  thev  loved  and  respected  each 
other  because  "they  both  knew  that  they 
stood  together  on  the  moat  important  Issue: 
on  the  preservation  of  a  government  that 
permits  every  man  the  dignity  of  hla  unique 
convictions. 

The  Veterans  ot  Foreign  Wars  will  misa 
Buck  Jenkins;  in  many  ways  It  wUI  be  leas 
without  him.  But  It  can  be  greater  U  thtae 
of  use  who  remain  will  practice  what  he 
taught  us  by  precept  and  example — ^what  he 
taught  us  and  what  he  learned  from  uj.  For 
m  his  passing  comment  outside  that  Admiral 
Bommes  ballroom.  Buck  erplalned  how  hl» 
comrades  In  the  VTW  had  brought  this  iee- 
aon  home  to  him:  The  atrength  of  America 
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like  that  ol  VFW.  Ue«  in  a  great  individual 
dlvemty  and  unified  commitment  to  human 
dignity. 

(Pr«n  vrw  News.  September  1970) 
Tbadkot  *t  thk  CoNVKwnoK — Loss  OF  a 

DrgnWGUIBHgD   Al^LBAKUH 

On  Monday.  Auguat  17.  1970.  Paat  National 
Oommander-ln^Chlef  John  A.  t  Buck ) 
Jenkins  died  from  ac^cldental  drowning  In 
the  swimming  pool  of  the  Fountalnblean 
Hotel  on  Kiiaml  Beach. 

The  accident  which  deprived  Oommander 
Jenkins  of  his  Ufe  left  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion to  the  national  convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  In  deep  mourning  for 
one  of  their  SUte'a  most  distinguished  aona. 
Aa  a  VFW  leader  and  a  practicing  attorney. 
John  A.  Jenkins  earned  dlatlnctlon  for  him- 
self and  deeper  respect  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  throughout  Alabama  and 
across  the  nation. 

Of  him.  one  of  his  comrades  sold:  "Buck 
wore  the  honors  that  he  earned  with  dignity 
and  continued  to  serve  with  the  humility 
of  one  who  knows  that  he  strives  for  a  cause 
far  greater  than  any  individual." 

John  A.  Jenkins  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Geneva.  Alabama.  He  attended  Marlon  Mili- 
tary Institute,  Washington  and  X-ee  Univer- 
sity, *"rt  Birmingham  Southern  College. 

In  1933  he  was  ddmltted  by  the  Bar  of 
Alabama  to  the  practice  of  law.  From  that 
time  he  was  engaged  lu  the  general  pracUce 
of  law  In  Birmingham  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  senior  partner  In  the  law 
Arm  of  Jenkins,  Cole,  and  Calloway. 

He  Joined  the  U3.  Army  as  a  private  la 
June,  1 9*2,  later  graduated  from  Officers 
Candidate  School,  then  served  overseas,  and 
was  discharged  as  a  captain. 

Back  In  clvUian  Ufe,  he  became  a  membtf 
of  Kelly-Ingram  VFW  Post  No.  668,  cne  of 
the  largest  posts  In  the  nation.  At  Kelly- 
Ingram  he  served  through  all  the  chairs. 
Then  he  served  through  all  the  chairs  of  the 
VFW  Department  of  Alabama,  serving  as  De- 
partment Commander  In  1954-55. 

At  the  national  level,  he  sen-ed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Council  of  Administration— repre- 
senting the  departments  of  Alabama.  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida.  He  was  also  on  the  National 
Legislative  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Committee. 

Then  he  served  as  NaUonal  Judge  Advocate 
General  prior  to  his  election  in  1962  as  Junior 
Vice  Commander-in-Chief.  In  August.  lOM, 
John  A.  (Buck)  Jenkins  became  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Ware   of  the  United  States  of  America. 

After  dIstlngiiUhed  service  as  Commander- 
in-Chlef.  he  continued  to  serve  the  VFW 
acUvely  in  Alfr>^"^  and  at  the  national 
level  in  a  variety  of  capacities  untU  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Surviving  Buck  are  his  wife.  Uiulse:  two 
daughters,  Bonnie  and  Jenny,  both  of  whom 
work  in  the  Georgia  educauoaal  system  in 
the  AtlanU  vicinity;  and  his  son.  Jim.  who 
Is  a  Junior  partner  in  his  father's  law  firm, 

"Bloom  forever.  O  BepubUc.  From  the  dust 
to  my  bosom." 

Sdgss  I«s  Maams. 


THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  NOW 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  POOELL 

or   NIW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSWrrATlVBB 

Tvesdav,  October  13.  1370 
Mr.  PODEU..  Mr.  Speaker,  erlmlnal 
activity  haa  become  an  omnipresent 
aspect  of  American  life.  Yet.  In  its  at- 
tempts to  cope  vrtth  and  reduce  this 
problem,  our  system  of  law  enforcement 
has  been  beset  with  difficulties. 
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These  difficulties  and  problems  are 
exceedingly  apparent  at  the  judicial 
level  Courts  are  clogged  with  individuals 
who  might  best  be  treated  by  other  agen- 
cies or  institutions.  The  system  of  bail 
has  been  rightly  deemed  unfair.  Penal 
institutions  pro\ide  only  Uie  bare  mlni- 
mujn  in  the  areas  of  prisoner  training 
and  rehabilitation. 

These  abuses  go  far  toward  destroying 
confidence  and  respect  for  our  system 
of  Justice.  This  fact  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance when  we  realize  that  70  percent 
of  the  people  who  have  come  before  the 
criminal  justice  system  return  to  crime. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  an  editorial  In 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  which  offers 
an  analysis  of  the  problem  along  with 
important  suggestions  for  reform. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Tim*  fo«  Acnoi*  Is  Now ! 

"Society  aaks  much  of  the  cnmlii»l  court," 
the  President's  Cozmnission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  declared 
tbree  years  ago.  According  to  the  commla- 
sioa.  the  "cnminal  court  li  the  central,  cru- 
cial institution.  In  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. It  15  the  part  of  the  sj^tem  tbat  ts 
mo6t  venerable ,  the  moet  formally  orga- 
nized, and  the  most  elaborately  circum- 
scribed by  law  and  tradition." 

Some  of  the  glaring  fatilts  Is  the  system  of 
administering  criminal  Justice  have  been 
crudely  exposed  to  public  view  and  concern 
by  the  revolt  of  prisoners  In  various  city 
penal  institutions.  In  the  normal  course  of 
dally  Ufe.  the  public  sees  little  and  knows 
lltue  about  the  penal  system.  It  la  only  when 
there  ts  a  prison  riot,  or  a  scandal  involving 
brutality  and  corruption  In  a  prison  that 
the  public  Is  an-akened  to  the  searing  ex- 
perience of  caged  humans. 

There  Is  no  way  of  condoning  the  recent 
noleDce  of  prisoners  In  the  dty  Jails,  the 
threats  to  the  lives  of  the  hostages,  nor  their 
destruction  of  prison  property.  On  the  other 
liand.  no  one  Involved  In  the  administration 
of  cnminal  Justice  can  excuse  himself  from 
a  share  of  responsibility  In  contributing  to 
the  sense  of  pent-up  prisoner  frustration 
that  could  find  release  only  in  desperation. 

The  tragedy  of  the  prison  rebellion  is  that 
It  was  both  predictable  and  predicted.  Re- 
ports of  prlion  conditions  submitted  over 
many,  many  years  remain  as  indictments  of 
contemporary  prison  structures  and  admin- 
istration. In  recent  years,  surreys  of  penal 
InstltuClons  by  legislative  committees  and  by 
the  Srate  Investigation  Commission  empha- 
5*.2ed  anew  the  Inadequncy  of  t»oth  the  penal 
sys'.em  and  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  administration  of  criminal,  as  pres- 
entJy  carried  out.  Justice  Is  a  rigidly  struc- 
tured system  that  falls  tnr  short  in  meeting 
Its  responslbUlttes-  Courts  are  clogged  with 
alcoholics,  prostitutes,  vagrants  and  others 
who  should  be  more  properly  treated  by 
other  social  Institutions  or  by  other  admln- 
Istratire  agencies.  The  courts  are  handi- 
capped by  overworked  probation  staffs  com- 
peliiDg  Judges  to  sentence  in  the  blind. 

Wttbm  the  total  complex  of  the  Judicial 
systems,  our  penal  institutions  suffer  the 
greatest  deficiencies,  with  the  major  part 
of  all  appropriations  for  the  correctional  in- 
stUutions  devoted  to  thetr  custodial  and  se- 
cun.y  re-iponslblllMe^  and  virtually  nothing 
to  their  rehaMUtatlve  responsibilities. 

Portunatety.  no  one  was  killed  in  the  m- 
gurrections  over  the  past  several  days.  An- 
other rebellion  may  result  m  loos  of  life 
among  pnaoners.  guards  held  as  hostages,  or 
among  officers  attempting  to  queU  a  riot. 
Steps  can  and  must  be  taken  now  to  avoid 
such  a  disaster. 

That  Involves  the  total  mobilisation  of 
Judicial  and  legal  forces  to  meet  the  crisis 
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In  the  courts  and  to  serve  the  needs  of 
those  held  in  detention  awaiting  trial.  As 
a  Orst  step,  there  should  be  an  immediate 
^bort-term  suspension  of  all  misdemeanor 
trials  Involving  defendants  not  detained  in 
the  prisons.  This  will  release  Judges,  prose- 
cutors and  defense  attorneys  to  handle 
trials  of  those  waiting  interminably — m 
s<Hne  esses — twhlnd  bars  in  overcrowded 
cells.  Immediate  conslderaUon  should  be 
given  to  designating  Judges  of  the  Civil 
and  Criminal  Courts  to  sit  In  Supreme 
Court  to  cope  with  the  rising  backlog  of 
felony  cases  and  measures  taken  to  provide 
the  court  personnel  to  go  with  It.  Courts 
should  function  fuUy  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, if  need  be,  to  accord  to  prisoners  their 
consUtuUonal  right  to  fair  and  speedy  trials. 
Prison  administrators  should  provide  those 
detained  with  decent  food  and  the  simple 
amenities  of  towels,  soap,  toothbrushes,  and 
urgently-needed  social  work  services. 

We  are  confident  that  Judges  will  not 
object  to  weekend  and  night  sessions  of 
court  during  this  emergency  period  and  that 
competent  attorneys  will  volunteer  to  asaist 
the  Legal  .\ld  Society  In  a  public  trTort  lo 
secure   Justice   for   prisoners. 

Prom  a  long  range  point  of  view  the  frag- 
mentation of  law  enforcement  admlnlstrs- 
tlon  and  respooslblUty  that  now  aflUct  the 
Judicial  system  should  be  ended  by  legisla- 
tive action  through  the  establlsbment  of  a. 
unified  court  system,  with  the  state  assum- 
ing the  full  financial  burden  of  the  court 
system  and  the  penal  system.  Pragmenta- 
Uon  of  the  system  has  produced  Intolerable 
diffusion  of  responsibility  and  buck-passing 
between  the  state  and  the  city  and  other 
local  governments. 

All  Citizens  should  be  prepared  to  share 
with  the  Legislature  the  responsiblUty  for 
increased  appropriations  to  end  the  chronic 
shortage  of  prison  guards,  parole  and  proba- 
tion ofllcers,  and  of  medical,  psychiatric. 
»)clal  worlc.  educational  and  rebabllitat'lve 
services  for  prisoners. 

To  the  extent  that  men  and  women  are 
uolated  In  prisons  without  trainmg  or 
treatment  and  subsequently  released  to  the 
community  without  guidance.  Jobs,  or  hoiw, 
crime  rates  will  continue  to  mount  and  con- 
fidence m  our  law  enforcement  procedures 
and  in  our  Judicial  system  will  corrode.  The 
imperative  needs  for  providing  fair  and 
equitable  law  and  enforcement  procedures 
and  services  must  be  given  top  priority  at 
Lhe  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EM- 
PU5YMENT  BID— H.R.   19519 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or  AJUCAKSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuadau,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arlcansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  bill — H.R.  19519. 

The  mainstream  program  has  demon- 
strated what  public  service  employment 
can  mean  to  our  society  through  the 
Green  Thumb  program. 

Whether  it  is  work  in  conservation, 
building  natural  resources,  or  beautifl- 
cation,  Arkansas'  Green  TTiumbers  have 
proven  that  there  Is  no  upper  age  limit 
on  ability.  With  an  average  age  of  89. 
Green  Th  umbers  from  55  to  94  years  of 
age  have  shown  how  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  can  be  efficient  and 
effective. 

The  excellent  work  of  Oreen  Thumbers 
can  be  seen  all  over  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas.  Earlier   this  year,   I   attended 


the  dedication  on  a  Green  Thumb  proj- 
ect m  my  district  along  with  the  State 
Attorney  General,  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  and  the  American 
Legion,  Including  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can-American Legion  chapters.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  the 
Japanese-American  Memorial  Park  at 
Rohwer.  Ark.  This  was  the  site  of  one 
of  the  Japanese-American  Relocation 
Camps  during  World  War  n.  Prom  this 
camp  came  the  men  who  served  so  val- 
iantly in  the  Japanese-American  442d 
Regiment  in  Italy,  the  most  highly 
decorated  unit  in  World  War  n.  A  me- 
morial has  been  built  there  along  with 
the  graves  of  some  of  those  who  died 
during  their  internment  in  the  camp. 
The  memorial  had  become  overgrown  and 
abandoned.  With  the  cooperation  and 
help  of  the  American  Legion,  Oreen 
Thumb  refurbished  and  beautified  the 
memorial. 

All  the  Nation  should  be  glad  that 
Green  Thumb  has  undertaken  to  pre- 
serve  man;  Important  historical  ^tes. 
Of  course,  the  most  visible  Green  Thiimb 
projects  in  my  district  are  the  many 
roadside  parks,  road  beautiflcation,  local 
parks,  and  conservation  projects.  Less 
visible  but  equally  important  is  the  con- 
tribution which  the  women  are  making 
in  Green  Light. 

I  submit  for  the  RzcoBo  an  article 
about  Green  Light  in  Arkansas. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Olenwood  (Ark.)  Herald.  June  11. 
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Orzck  LioBT  Pbogkau  Hzlps  tbe  Neeot  Help 

Tkcusxlvcs  avd  Othcks.  Too 

(By  Ray  Ron) 

It  tbere  were  some  v^ay  ttie  needy  could  be 
helped  by  employment  Instead  of  outright 
charity,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  could 
contribute  to  tbe  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural betterment  of  the  community,  surety 
this  means  should  be  put  Into  use. 

The  experimental  Oreen  Light  Program, 
which  Is  employing  seven  women  at  Norman, 
may  be  Just  Vucji  a  plan.  The  needy  are 
helped,  and  in  the  process  they  help  others 
who  are  in  need,  because  they  are  paid  by 
the  hour  to  help  others,  and  their  pay  makes 
them  Independent  and  self-supporting. 

In  Norman,  at  least,  the  federally  financed 
program  which  Is  sponsored  In  this  state  by 
the  Arkansas  Farmer's  Union,  is  contributing 
to  better  meals  and  more  sanitary  cafeteria 
facilities  for  the  public  schools. 

"The  school  district  Just  couldnt  afford 
the  help  we  needed  In  the  school  lunchroom, 
and  the  Oreen  Light  program  has  helped 
keep  the  school  lunch  plan  operating."  said 
David  Soott,  superintendent  of  Norman 
School  District 

The  seven  ladles  who  are  participating  In 
the  experiment  also  lauded  the  Green  Light 
program. 

"Before  we  hired  theae  women  to  help,  we 
didn't  have  time  to  clean  up  the  tables 
between  the  time  the  elementary  school  chil- 
dren finished  and  tbe  high  school  children 
came  Into  the  lunchroom,"  said  Mrs.  Willie 
Dee  Carpenter,  cook  who  is  In  charge  of  the 
lunch  room  and  of  the  women  who  work 
tbere. 

"Since  we've  had  enough  help  to  keep  the 
tables  clean,  there's  been  a  big  Increase  in 
the  number  of  high  school  students  wbo  are 
getting  hot  lunches." 

Prior  to  the  beginning  ofHbe  Oreen  Light 
program,  only  76  high  school  students  were 
coming  to  the  lunchroom  regularly,  Ml^. 
Carpenter  said.  After  the  program  got  going. 
90  high  school  students  regularly  got  hot 
lunches.  This  Is  from  an  enrollment  of  130 
Btudenta.  she  aald. 
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•  Not  only  is  the  lunchroom  and  the  kitchen 
kept  cleaner,  but  because  we  have  enough 
help,  we  can  take  more  time  to  prepare  the 
food  and  make  it  better  and  tastier,"  Mrs. 
Carpenter  said. 
Her  helpers  agree. 
Mrs.  Kathleene  Hamner  was  the  first  to 
be  employed  under  the  Oreen  Light  program. 
She  now  Is  a  regular  cook's  helper.  Next  was 
Mrs.  Ruth  Poshee.  As  evidence  of  the  plan's 
eacccES  grew,  so  did  the  number  of  women 
who  were  employed.  Third  to  be  employed 
were  Mrs.  Florence  Ogle  and  Mrs.  Media 
Hamilton.  Fouth  were  Mrs.  Pearl  Gaston  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  Carter. 

Basic  requirements  for  employment  are 
that  the  women  must  be  at  least  65  years 
old.  they  must  need  financial  assistance,  and 
they  must  be  able-bodied.  They  have  to  pass 
rigid  health  examinations  for  instance.  In 
order  to  work  In  the  school  kitchens  and 
lunchrooms. 

The  ladies  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  SI  60  an 
hour,  and  may  not  work  more  than  34  hours 
a  week.  Even  so,  they  do  not  spend  that 
much  time  in  the  school  lunchroom,  even 
when  school  is  in  regular  session.  They  also 
work  for  others  who  need  help. 

"I  split  kindling  for  one  old  woman  who 
couldn't  get  outside  during  last  winter's  cold 
weather,"  Mrs.  Hamner  said. 

"I  scrubbed  the  floor  and  washed  dishes 
for  one  o(  my  neighbors  who  was  sick  and 
couldn't  afford  to  hire  It  done."  said  Ruth 
Poshee. 

"I  cleaned  the  cookstove  and  refrigerator 
for  an  old  man  who  didn't  know  how  to  do 
these  things."  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  other  ladles  also  told  how  they  helped 
with  cooking,  sewing,  cleaning  and  other 
household  work  when  neighbors  became  in 
need  of  these  services.  They  appareoUy  can 
go  wherever  needed,  and  are  not  restricted 
to  their  own  communities. 

Maybe,  because  of  their  own  need,  they 
understand  the  need  of  others. 

Mrs.  Gaston  and  Mrs.  Carter  are  prime 
examples.  Both  were  widowed  within  recent 
years. 

"I  was  too  old  to  get  a  Job,  and  I  was 
lonely,"  said  Mia.  Carter.  "I  needed  aome- 
thlng  to  do,  and  I  also  need  the  money.  This 
makes  me  get  out  and  see  people,  and  be- 
sides. I  like  children." 
Mrs.  Oaston  put  it  another  way. 
"It  helps  me  meet  people  with  confldence," 
she  says.  "I  was  too  old  and  too  Inexperienced 
to  And  any  kind  of  regular  job.  I  have  neigh- 
bors on  either  side  who  now  csJl  me  when 
they  need  me.  It  helps  me  spirltuaUy,  as  well. 
Mrs.  Ogle  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  different 
problems.   Their  husbands   are  retired  and 
disabled. 

"It  helps  me  keep  up  my  spirits."  Mra. 
Ogle  aald.  "We  are  paying  our  way." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  told  about  her  recent  major 
surgery. 

"Because  1  was  working  on  the  Green 
Light,  the  state  paid  my  hospital  bill."  she 
■aid.  This  saved  her  from  financial  disaster, 
and  prevented  the  necessity  of  welfare. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  speaks  glowingly  of  tha 
ladles  who  have  been  selected  to  work  with 
her. 

•I've  never  worked  with  a  nicer  group  of 
women,  and  they  all  get  along  weU  together 
and  do  their  work  well. 

"I  guess  they  know  we  all  need  each 
other."  she  said. 

Superintendent  Scott  hopes  the  plan  wUl 
continue.  He  spplled  for  the  program  as  soon 
as  it  became  available,  working  with  Glen 
McCalman.  fleld  representative,  and  I«wi5 
Johnson  Jr.,  McCalman's  superior. 

"Norman  has  seven  of  the  42  Green  Light 
ladles  in  Arkansas,"  Scott  said. 

"I  don't  know  if  the  program  will  con- 
tinue, but  Its  counterpart  for  men,  the  Green 
Thumb  program,  appears  to  be  permanent. 

"But  If  the  Green  Light  has  worked  as 
well  In  other  parts  of  Arkansas  as  It  has  In 
Norman,  then  It  surely  should  continue,"  he 
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"We  hope  It  does."  Mrs.  Carpenter  say*. 
"We  need  the  Green  Light  here." 


HOW  BAD  IS  THAT  LEAD  IN  YOUR     ftlr. 


GASOLINE? 
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If  u  were  merely  a  mutter  of  paying  a  little 
more  for  non-leaded  fuel  and  suOermg  from 
the  resulting  Increased  wear-and-tear  on  the 
motor,  most  of  us  would  gladly  do  so  in  order 
to  improve  tbe  quality  of  tbe  circumambient 


But  tbere  Is  more  to  this  business  of  legis- 
lating for  emission -control  standards  than 
meets  the  eye.  It  seems  that  the  methods 
used  for  producing  a  lead-free  usable  fuel 
resuloa  in  adding  mysterious  elements  to  the 
gasoline  that  could  make  the  exhaust  from 
the  tail  pipe  even  more  dangerous  than  It 
now  is. 

I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  I  can  only  pass 
on  what  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mmes  research 
report  says  on  the  subject.  When  "aromatlcs" 
are  increased  in  the  gasoline  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  lead,  some  mys- 
terious substances  called  "polynuclear  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons."  or  "PAH."  appear  In 
the  engine  exhaust.  According  to  the  Bureau 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  msHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting 
the  lead  out  may  not  be  the  admoniUon 
it  once  was— especially  If  you're  teUdng 
about  gasoline. 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Biines  and  now 

Sloan-Kettering  report  that  nonleaded     ^ ^ 

gasoline  is  potentially  more  hazardous     ^j  Mines,  this  actually  adds  to  the  photo- 
than  the  common  variety  of  leaded  gas     chemical  "smog"  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  eye- 


in  use  today. 

It  is  not  hard  to  foresee  the  day  when 
ecologists  suddenly  discover  that  the 
nonleaded  gasoline  being  used  in  the 
new  emission-control  systems  is  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  by  feverish  activity  in 
the  laboratory  and  billions  of  Federal 
fimds  to  find  a  way  to  adapt  leaded  gaso- 
line to  the  new  systems. 

I  doubt  If  you  could  get  the  scare- 
mongers on  the  scene  today  to  admit  as 
much.  They  have  to  make  a  living,  too. 
President  Nixon  said  the  effort  to  con- 
trol pollution  is  not  a  search  for  villains. 
so  I  see  no  reason  why  the  lead  industry 
should  be  made  a  scapegoat  just  because 
we  have  to  prove  we  are  doing  something 
about  air  pollution.  How  I  wish  someone 
could  convince  me  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing. 

John  Chamberlain  wrote  about  this  in 
the  October  17th  issue  of  Human  Events, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

How  Ban  Is  That  Lead  in  Yotm  GsflOLiKi;? 
(By  John  Chamberialn) 
Charles  P.  Kettering— the  famotis  "Boss 
Ket"  of  General  Motors — was  the  man  to  do 
things.  He  Invented  the  self-starter  on  order. 
He  wasn't  a  chemist,  but  when  the  "knoclt" 
from  raw  gasoline  proved  Incompatible  with 
the  more  sensitive  motors  he  combined  with 
another  non-chemist.  Thomas  Mldgley.  in 
a  "try  anything"  attempt  to  come  up  with 
an  additive  that  would  keep  pUtons  and 
cylinders  in  smooth  working  order.  By  trial 
and  error  the  Kettering -Mldgley  team  finally 
hit  upon  tetraethyl  lead — and  millions  of 
automobiles  have  gone  millions  of  comfort- 
able mUes  on  leaded  gasoline  since  the  day 
of  its  commercial  Introduction  eome  45 
years  ago. 

Now  lead  In  gasoline  has  been  named  us 
one  of  the  more  nefarious  pollutants.  As  a 
"toxic  metal"  it  doesn't  deteriorate.  If  a 
chromlum-deflclent  rat  swallows  enough  of 
it.  It  reduces  Its  life  span  by  20  per  cent, 
which  makes  one  wonder  what  breathing  It 
would  do  to  a  chromlum-deflclent  himian 
being.  (Query:  doee  anyone  know  the  per- 
centage of  chromlum-deflclent  men  and 
women  t) 

The  Nixon  Administration,  which  is  prop- 
erly alive  to  the  poUutlon  Issue,  now  wants 
to  put  a  »4 .35 -per- pound  tax  on  lead  m 
gasoline,  partly  to  encourage  experimenW  on 
emission-control  devices  that  will  work  with 
non-leaded  fuel,  and  partly  to  raise  money 
to  wipe  out  an  estimated  federal  budget  def- 
icit of  •l.S  bllUon.  Unfortunately  "Boss  Ket" 
10  no  longer  around  to  invent  an  engme  that 
will  work  without  doing  damage  to  Itself  if 
It  uses  nothing  but  lead-free  gaa. 


of   tbe 
irritating  type  by  as  much  as  26  per  cent. 

Moreover,  the  PAH  molecules  have  been 
found  by  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  re- 
searchers to  cause  cancer  In  mice.  This 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  molecules 
would  remain  in  the  atmoqihere  In  stifBcient 
quantity  to  cause  cancer  in  humans.  But 
the  possibility  remains. 

Bo  it  couJd  be  a  matter  of  Jumping  from 
the  frying  pan  Into  the  Are  if  Sen.  Muskle 
succeeds  in  "neglslatlng"  the  lead  out  of  gaso- 
line  by  1976  or  1976.  We  live  in  a  most  my»- 
tertous  world,  and  if  one  only  increases  the 
smog  by  trying  to  get  rid  of  It,  then  where 
are  we? 

I  dont  own  any  lead  stock,  and.  at  the 
behest  of  my  pollution-conscious  12-year-old 
son.  I  frequently  buy  the  new  Amoco  non- 
leaded  gas(Alne  even  though  It  Is  a  bit  more 
expensive.  So  I  think  I  take  off  from  a  rea- 
sonably objective  stance  in  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  big  lead  versus  no-l«ad 
controversy. 

The  lead  interests  wlU  teU  you  that  a  fed- 
eral tax  on  lead  will  backflre  by  cutting  off 
experiments  on  devices  designed  to  trap  lead 
before  It  oomes  out  of  the  exhaust.  The 
DuPont  Co..  the  Ethyl  Corp.  and  Mobil  OU 
all  claim  to  have  developed  satisfactory 
emission-control  systems  that  operate  on 
leaded  furis.  The  California  Air  Besoxiroas 
Board  eays  the  DuPont  "manifold  reactor 
system"  on  a  car  using  leaded  gasoUna 
"meets  nearly  all  of  1980  proposed  federal 
emission  standards." 

The  auto  companies  themselves,  however, 
seem  to  have  come  down  on  the  side  of  lead- 
free  gas  for  the  further  future,  sasumlng 
that  their  technologists  and  acientists  will 
develop  catalytic  control  systems  that  can 
work  efficiently  with  non-leaded  fuel.  At  least 
General  Motors  President  Edward  N.  Cole  has 
been  quoted  In  a  Detrott  newspaper  as  saying 
that  unleaded  gasoline  will  ultimately  ex- 
tend the  life  of  emission -control  systems. 

So,  between  the  theorlee,  you  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice.  But  you 
should  be  aware  that  no  matter  what  you  do 
you  may  stiU  be  polluting  the  air. 


CONFUSION.  CUBA.  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CAUrOBHl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai/,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  one  slight  problem  connected  with 
the  treaty,  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  16  Latin  American  naUons.  that 
creates  a  nuclear-free  Kone  In  Letto 
America.  Cuba  did  not  sign  it.  Nor  does 
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Cuba  have  any  intentlcm  of  signing  it. 
Nor.  it  they  were  to  sign  It,  would  they 
abide  by  it.  Wiiy  should  they?  The  Soviet 
Union  is  turning  Cuba  into  the  dagger 
with  which  it  will  strilce  at  the  heart 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Uidisputable  that  the  Soviet  Onion 
is  building  a  base  in  Cuba  from  which 
to  deploy  its  nuclear  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines around  the  periphery  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Department  of 
Defense  recently  pointed  this  out,  a  storm 
of  protest  arose  from  certain  sectors  of 
media  and  the  Senate.  Incredible  as  It 
may  seem,  this  criticism  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  but  against  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Nixon  administration  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact. 

How  does  one  go  about  conditioning 
the  American  people  to  accept  a  Soviet 
naval  base  90  miles  oS  our  coast?  It  is 
a  real  art  which  attempts  to  get  the  U.S. 
electorate  to  put  up  »1th  somethitig  that 
is  detrimental  to  Uieir  interests,  to  the 
point  of  perhaps  being  fatal  to  their  ex- 
istence. First  the  "voice  of  reason"  speaks 
out.  "Let  us  not  jump  to  conclusions," 
we  are  told.  "Let  us  not  judge  Stalin, 
Lenin,  Mao.  Ho,  Castro — piclc  any  one — 
too  hastily.  We  must  wait  until  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  We  must  wait  and  see 
what  develops."  The  voice-of-reason 
tactics  are  sure  fire — for  the  enemy.  By 
the  time  we  finally  get  around  to  making 
a  judgment  from  which  to  act  we  are 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  By  the  time 
all  the  evidence  is  in.  so  are  the  Com- 
mtinists — and  well  entrenched.  Needless 
to  gay.  if  we  use  this  method  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
attack  the  United  States — tliat  Is,  11  only 
the  attack  itself  can  prove  the  point — it 
will  be  a  bit  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Along  with  the  voice  of  reason  comes 
the  voice  of  the  eunuch.  We  are  told  that 
That  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
^nder.  and  since  we  have  a  base  in.  say, 
Germ£ny,  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  the 
Soviets  to  have  a  base  in  Cuba.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  look  at  these  things 
objectively  from  a  position  of  neuterism 
or  neutrality.  Americans  who  take  a 
neutral  stance  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  besides  be- 
ing morally  unprincipled.  faU  to  under- 
stand that  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to 
look  out  for  our  Interests  and,  if  we  do 
not  judge  affairs  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  security  and  weU-being,  we  can 
hardly  expect  anyone  else  to  do  so. 

Another  argument  assumes  a  sub- 
stantial derangement  of  the  American 
mind.  We  are  told  that  It  is  actually  to 
our  advantage  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
base  in  Cuba  Ijecause  now  we  can  hold 
them  hostage.  Following  this  type  of 
thinking  to  its  logical  conclusion,  "e 
would  conclude  that  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
establish  a  naval  base  in  San  Diego  we 
would  lie  in  an  even  more  favorable  posi- 
tion, since  then  they  wotild  be  even  easier 
to  hold  hostage. 

The  voices  of  reason  and  the  eunuchs 
are  soon  joined  by  a  host  of  amateur 
psychologists  telling  us  about  the  Rus- 
sian psyche.  You  see,  the  Russians  feel 
insecure  and  therefore,  since  insecurity 
may  trigger  a  nuclear  war.  paradoxically 
enough.  It  la  to  our  advantage  for  tbem 
to  have  a  base  m  Cuba,  buffer  states  in 
Eaatem  Europe,  orbiting  nuclear  weap- 
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ons,  a  "friendly"  Southeast  Asia — pick 
one.  Once  these  poor  imcertain  individ- 
uals, the  Communists,  do  not  feel 
threatened,  all  will  be  well.  To  follow 
this  line  of  thought  furtiier,  since  free- 
dom makes  the  Communists  feel  insecure 
In  the  extreme — the  fact  that  they  crush 
it  everywhere  they  seize  power  is  histori- 
cal proof  of  this — we  can  conclude  that 
tliey  will  only  feel  secure  when  we  no 
longer  exist  as  a  free  nation.  Since  this 
is  exactly  what  we  wish  to  prevent,  this 
argument  is  less  than  compelling. 

Whether  the^e  arguments,  and  a  host 
of  others  equally  Ingenious,  will  tran- 
quilize  the  American  people  into  accept- 
ing this  state  of  affairs.  Is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  hard  facts  are  these:  the  Cuban 
base  doubles  the  threat  from  the  present 
Soviet  submarine  force,  since  this  fleet 
no  longer  has  to  make  a  4,000-mile  trek 
back  to  the  homeland  to  undergo  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  can  therefore  stay  on 
target  at  all  times.  The  building  of  this 
base  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  plaiuUng  to  knock  out  our 
B-92  bafies  and  the  radar  on  the  Safe- 
guard system  in  conjuction  with  a  mas- 
sive SS-9  ICBM  strike  on  our  Minute- 
man  missiles.  With  this  nuclear  backing 
in  Cuba  for  poUtical  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare, the  whole  of  South  America, 
already  crumbling,  tiecomes  many  times 
more  vulnerable  to  Communist  takeover. 

In  these  days  of  "realining  priorities." 
it  Is  time  we  put  a  top  priority  on 
commonsense — and  self-preservation. 


October  H,  1970 


October  H,  1970 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OP  Il.LINOtS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATI\*ES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  an  open 
letter  to  the  President  written  by  C.  P. 
Bdarley.  Nokomifi.  £U.  I  teel  It  vlU  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  letter  follows: 

Ms.  PtsaatHT :  Tell  Ca  Wbt 
(By  C.  P.  Marie;) 

Deax  Bis.  Pbsbxdsnt:  Aa  a  loyal  American, 
please  t«U  me  why  ;ou  ooadone  supplying 
the  enemies  our  aons  muat  fight?  And  why 
do  we  have  a  poUcy  which  is  eliminating 
private  farms,  buslneaees  and  local  goTero- 
menta  when  these  were  the  thlnsra  we  fought 
for  In  the  past;  the  things  which  made  us  a 
proud  and  free  i>eople?  Yet.  under  these  clr- 
cumstancea  we  are  being  told  we  are  brlng- 
tOK  "Ireedcm"  to  the  Vietnamese. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  that  freedom  and  In- 
dependence should  begin  at  home?  How  can 
we  bring  freedom  to  othera  when  we  have  all 
but  lost  It  at  home?  On  what  reasonable 
basis  do  ;gu  expect  continued  rupport? 

I  am  no  dlnldent  who  la  for  burning  down 
the  country.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Oolden 
Rule,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rlghtfi,  and  all  other  Institutions 
which  have  meant  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

I  (K>m«  from  a  family  which  la  prcmd  of 
Ita  country,  and  a  family  which  haa  fought 
In  every  major  struggle  for  more  than  100 
yean:  I  have  two  great  unclee  burled  at 
Vlckaburg.  lOsa.,  where  they  died  defending 
the    Confederacy.    Their    father,    my    great 


grandfather,  was  for  two  years  a  Union  pris- 
oner of  war.  I  bad  an  uncle  In  World  War  I. 
Z  and  my  five  brothers  have  served  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Porco.  One  fought 
the  Japanese  at  Buna,  in  New  Guinea;  I 
saw  action  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay  at  Bou- 
galuviiie  In  the  Solomons,  and  at  Green 
Islands  In  the  Blsmarlu.  Another  brother 
landed  against  the  Germans  In  Southern 
France,  and  against  the  Japanese  at  Oki- 
nawa. Another  fought  the  Communists  in 
Korea.  Another  was  called  for  in  the 
Lebanon  crtMs.  Today,  three  of  us  have  sons 
in  the  military,  one  with  the  Marines  In 
VIC  Namese  ^a.s. 

I  point  this  out  because  we  know  quite  a 
lot  about  wars.  And.  while  earlier  wars  made 
at  least  some  sense,  this  one  makca  little,  and 
It  makes  less  o.nd  less  all  the  time.  But.  to 
give  assisunce  to  the  enemy  whUe  fighting 
bim  was  and  must  still  be.  unthinkable.  Thta 
ts  no  call  to  pull  out  and  abandon  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  is  a  call  to  stop  aiding  the 
enemy  while  ne  are  at  war- 
Mr.  President,  Just  what  la  It  that  has 
changed'/  For  a  long  time  now  our  so-called 
friends  have  been  openly  auppiylng  the 
enemy  in  open  view  at  Bolphong.  To  add 
to  the  insult,  in  recent  days  tbc  newspapers 
have  carried  the  story  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment  Is  dropping  a  long  standing  require- 
ment that  free  world  ships  trading  with 
China  may  not  use  fueling  laciUtles  owned 
by  Americans  unless  a  check  shows  the  ships 
are  not  carrying  strategic  goods.  The  news- 
paper account  says  that  this  relaxation  fits 
in  with  yoiir  Administration's  effort  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  the  CommunlsK  and  to 
loosen  trade  restrictions  for  American  profits. 

THINK  OF  IT:  Every  week  we  lose  70  to 
more  than  100  men  In  Viet  Nam,  and  now 
w«  are  to  give  aid,  comfort,  and  asaistance  to 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  This  is  selling 
American  blood  at  a  profit.  It  cannot  be 
tolerated  I 

Some  weU-meanlng  f  rletMls  t-o  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  this  outrage  have  tried  to  dis- 
courage me  from  saying  anything  because 
of  the  trouble  you  are  having  with  the  youth 
of  this  country.  I  say  this  situation  la  In- 
tolerable and  a  legitimate  question  Is  a 
legitimate  question  whether  posed  by  a  hippy 
or  a  member  of  the  DAR.  In  fact,  anyone 
who  remains  quiet  under  these  circum- 
stances contributes  to  the  problem. 

Then  there  were  people  who  told  me  not 
to  say  anything  because  I  do  not  have  all 
the  facta.  If  I  do  not  have  all  the  facta  It  is 
Washington's  fault,  not  nUne.  In  these  nine 
ye&n  we  have  heard  many  stories  and  there 
Is  no  reason  we  could  not  have  had  the 
facta.  But  I  do  have  this  many  facts:  Tou 
wank  to  send  my  aons  Into  combat  along 
with  the  rsst  of  the  young  men  in  this  ooun- 
try  and  you  have  eased  the  flow  of  military 
hardware  to  the  enemy,  and  I  want  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  understand  some  of 
yoxir  problems  were  not  of  your  creation. 
But  you  have  had  two  yeara.  We  see  no  end 
in  Eight,  only  mora  war  brewing  in  the 
Mediterranean.  My  patience  and  thst  of 
others  Is  growing  mighty  thin. 

Tour  reply,  when  r«celved.  will  be  given 
equal  exposure.  Thank  you. 


which  contains  ,an  annual  report  on  the    ««  "//' ^„r;'IUS::n'*'4rn  ^^^ 


ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONSTTTD- 
ENTB  OF  KANSAS  POOHTH  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAKSAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVira 

Tueadap,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oRh,  I  include  the  following  newsletter 


X 


work  of  the  91st  Congress  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  my  congressional  ofBce  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  has  been  my  practice 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1961  to  pro- 
Vide  these  periodical  reports  to  my  con- 
stituents In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas.  The  newsletter  fol- 
lows: 
Washington    Rbpobt    F»om    Conceessman 

OAiutEa    E.    SHama.    REPOESBrrriNc    the 

Kansas  Fousth   Dtsxaicr 


win  have  been  withdrawn, 
from  that  mission.  I  stated  that  It  was  time 
that  the  UA.  military  responsibility  in  Korea 
should  be  assumed  by  the  forces  of  South 
Korea.  In  a  recent  statement,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  announced  that  an  official  decl- 
Blon  has  been  reached  to  finally  begin  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Korea. 

ECONObUC  TSiKSmON  Df  THK  UNiriD  STATES 

Today,  we  in  the  United  SUtes  are  eK- 
perienclug  a  major  economic  transition.  We 


Katlon&l  Science  Foundation.. 

National  Foundation  on  Arts 
and  Hiimanltlea 

Agency  for  International  I>e- 
velopment 

Office  of  Economy  Opportu- 
nity  - 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion    

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 

NASA — 

Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iatory Service. 
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DiA»  PEiTNDS-  ThU  Onal  newsletter  of  the     are  going  through   the  dUBcult   proCEM  of     ^in,jrtcan    Battle"Montun«its 


9l3t  Congress  constitutes  an  Annual  Report 
to  you  on  some  of  the  legislative  accomplish- 
menta  of  thU  Congreis.  and  to  highlight  the 
work  ol  your  Kniiaas  *i:h  Congressional  Dis- 
trict offlce  in  Washington  As  this  report 
Is  written,  the  91st  congress  stUl  Is  at  work. 
and  there  is  a  string  possibility  that  we  will 
rece*i&  abJut  mid-October  and  return  for  a 
post-election  session  in  November.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  has  fallen  behind  the 
House  causing  a  prolonged  congressional  ses- 


redir^cilng  our  econonix  bft^e  frcm  wartime 
to  peacetime  pr-jduciivltr.  end  pi  the  same 
time  wff  are  n^htlng  mflation.  caused  largely 
by  runaway  deficit  federal  spending.  In  ac- 
complishing these  massive  changes  m  Federal 
priorities,  tQ?re  has  bec^  an  acoonpaayinj; 
amount  of  t^mp^rsry  unemri-yi'-i'?*".  I  hiv^ 
bejn  WLirking  clostly  with  local  officials,  and 
bMBi'iess  and  mdustrv  to  do  what  I  can  at 
the  federal  level  to  assist  in  stimulating  the 
economy  and  creating  more  Jobs.  PoUovlng 


Commission  . 

Atomic  Energy  Coaunlsslon 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority.— 
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sion.  and  the  coQgresslonal  leadership  in  the     are  a 


(ew  of  tie  uciuas  takcu  by  ycur  4tn 


House  has  failed  to  face  up  early  to  many 
of  the  prtorlty  proposals  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  to  meet  the  nation's  major 
problems.  Many  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals dealing  with  Inflation,  manpower 
iralnliig  reform,  crime  control,  draft  reform, 
and  revenue  sharing  probably  will  lie  left  for 
the  at-.entlon  of  the  next  Congress.  Among 
the  Important  measures  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress were  the  Posul  Reorganization  bill 
that  contained  a  rlght-to-work  imendmeni; 
a  tax  reform  bill  that  phased  out  the  surtax 
and  IncTCttied  Social  Security  t>eneflt5;  and  an 
unemployment  compensation  bill  providing 
13-weeks  extended  paj-ments  for  unemployed 
workers.  The  House  also  passed  the  first  con- 
gressional reform  measure  in  24  years  which 
Is  pending  In  the  Senate;  and  final  action  Is 
hoped  for  soon  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  a  new  farm  bill. 

Successful  representative  government  rests 
upon  continuing  a-way  communication  be- 
tween the  Congresam.^n  and  the  people  he 
represente.  I  work  for  you,  and  I  need  your 
commenu  and  suggcstiona.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  of  serving  you  In  Washing- 
ton and  for  your  interest  and  ooncem  in 
good  government. 
Sincerely. 

GASNca  E.  SBSxvEa. 

Th*  Awnpm.  Report 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  share  the  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing the  enUre  4200  blUlan  national 
budget.  One  way  to  attack  inflation  Is  to  cut 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  government  spend- 
ing. Although  final  appropriations  actions 
have  not  yet  been  completed,  the  House  ap- 
propriations committee  has  made  net  reduc- 
tions of  over  4745  million  in  budget  requests. 
but  thp  Senate  has  mode  a  net  increase  of 


District  Congressman  this  year; 

1.  Requested  all  civilian  and  mUltaty 
agencies  to  conduct  federal  procurement 
conference  In  Wichita  on  August  31  to  assist 
In  getting  government  contraete.  Secured 
participation  of  10  prime  contractors  to  dis- 
cuss subcon  tract  ing  opporttinltles.  More 
than  360  persons  registered  for  one-day  con- 
ference sponsored  by  Wichita  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

2.  Upon  request  of  City  of  Wichita  and 
Sedgwick  County  Commlasloners  secured 
prompt  designation  of  Wlchli*  and  Sedgwick 
County  for  economic  development  osBinaaoe. 
and  requested  early  meeting  by  Economic 
Development  Administration  with  local  of- 
ficials to  provide  technical  asaistance  in  de- 
veloping economic  plan. 

3.  Plana  for  an  export  financing  conference 
by  Export-Import  Bank  of  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Small  Business  Admlnls- 
traUon  In  Wichita  on  October  29,  to  htip 
stimulate  LXi>ort*  of  4Lh  District-made  prod- 
ucu  and  services. 

4.  sponsored  legislation  providing  MM 
mUUon  3-year  cooperatavo  effort  between 
government  and  mdustry  to  retrain  and  re- 
direct small  bualnesaes.  engineers,  scientists 
and  technicians  who  have  been  engaged  in 
defense -oriented  researcb  and  development 
programs. 

6.  Sponsored  legislation  to  prorlds  aocal- 
arated  program  of  public  works  in  aress  of 
substantial  unemployment. 
rssssAi.  EXPSKDrruass  in  ths  Kansas  FotriTH 

DISTEICT  IH  nSCAS.   1B70 

PreUminary  report*  on  federal  spending 
in  the  Kansas  4th  Congressional  District  dur- 
ing fiscal  1970.  which  ended  June  80th.  In- 
dicate that  more  than  4*50  million  In  ex- 
pendliurcs  occurred  during  the  period.  These 


Total  ,. 
1  Estimated. 

StavnffO   CONSTTTfKNTB 

In  addition  to  the  important  legislative 
snd  committee  rcsponfilbUltles  of  thli  con- 
gresBl:)nal  office.  I  have  continued  to  aaslrt 
and  serve  my  constituents,  to  the  best  of  my 
ablUtv,  In  their  Individual  relaUonshlpe  and 
problems  with  the  Federal  Oovemtoent.  The 
volume  of  my  contacts  with  federal  agencies 
in  behalf  of  my  constituents,  Including  local 
governmental  bodies.  Increased  considerably 
during  the  past  year  aud  there  was  a  heavier 
request  lor  documents  and  Information. 

During  the  year  my  stall  and  I  held  over 
975  conferences  with  70  different  government 
agencies  In  Wa.fhlngton  in  behalf  of  4th  Dis- 
trict citizens.  This  compared  with  890  con- 
ferences in  1969. 

We  received  and  replied  to  over  1,560  re- 
quesu  for  Government  publlcatlona.  docu- 
menu  and  Information  as  compared  to  IJOO 
in  1969. 

Aa  In  the  past  maU  from  4th  District  dti- 
ssens  continued  to  have  high  priority.  From 
January  1.  1970  through  October  2,  1070.  I 
received  approximately  15.600  flrst-claas  oom- 
munlcatlons  from  constituents. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  nearly  1.100  Kan- 
sans  sign  the  guest  book  in  my  Waahington 
office  during  the  second  seealcn  of  the  91at 
Congress. 

OPINION    POLL 

Approximately  115.000  queatlonnaires  were 
moUed  to  4th  DUtrtct  dllxena  with  the  help 
of  volunteers  this  year.  More  than  31.000 
citizens  returned  their  opinion  polls  to  me 
for  tabulation-  Throughout  my  service  In 
Congress,  these  polls  have  been  helpful  to 
me  In  determining  the  thinking  of  Kanwrns 
on  domestic  and  mtematlonal  matters. 

OTBXa  C0M>CUN1C*T10N 

In  addition  to  the  Opinion  Poll  and  these 
periodical  newsletters.  I  have  attempted  to 
maintain  close  oommu nlcation  with  ti>e  peo- 
ple of  my  District  by  frequent  trips  horns 
lor  per&onal  vUluitlons  and  speecheb.  Thus 


but   thP  senate   noa  moae   a  net  iui;i^»a«;  ui      penoiiurcs  occurroa  uui^jhb  >-"<'  h^i.™.  *«"-      -—    r--  maH*  IS  such  trloa    In 

over  .,3  mmch.  In  «r.<ng  on  the  Fcre-.gn      ^n.   --   f"™?^"'  "•   ".^ ?« J™??^!     '^k.Zl"ZL^A"tTtoiL\i^ton'^    « 


Operations  subcommittee.  I  continued  to 
■erlouBly  question  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  t7.S.  foreign  aid  program.  The  House 
took  action  to  cut  it  back  by  another  half- 
bllllon  dollars  in  1871  resulting  In  the  lowest 
foreign  aid  budget  since  World  War  IL  The 
neit  Congress  wUl  have  the  responsibility  of 
completely  revamping  the  program. 

ASIAN    FACT    TDtVma    IClSSIOH 

As  a  representative  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  your  Oongressmsn  vlsltad  Viet- 
nam and  South  KoreA  In  1969  on  ft  fact- 
finding mlss'.on  to  evaluate  the  ccntlnulng 
American  military  and  economic  efforts  In 
those  countries.  Ulte  most  Americans  I  ^ant 
to  see  the  war  ended  In  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  the  basis  of  brteflnge  and  ob- 
servations there  I  came  sway  with  the  Im- 
pression that  President  Nlion's  policy  of 
•^letnamlzfttlon"  of  the  war  would  work. 
Since  that  time  of  ootirse.  Ufl.  troop  with- 
drawals have  been  well  tinderw»y  and  by 


officers  of  each  of  the  Federal  departments 

and  agencies.  PoUowlng  la  a  breakdown  of 

federal    spending    by    agency    In    the    Ith 

District: 

Department  of  Agriculture—     »sa,  806,301 

Department  of  Commerce 361,123 

Department  of  Defense 189.100,000 

Department  of  HEW '100,000,000 

Department  of  HTJD 16.798,000 

Department  of  the  Interior— .        1,723,  ♦46 

Department  of  Justice 1,143,M4 

Depikrtment  of  Labor 1.304, 069 

Post  Office  Department 19,762,000 

Department  of  TransportaUon-       17, 396, 446 

Department  of  Treasury 3,373,000 

Oeneral    Services   Ariminlstrm- 

tlon - 8,689,694 

Civil  Service  Ooramlssloa 6,196.068 

Ballroed  Betlreoient  Bo«id —        4,810,000 

Selective    Service 116.084 

Small    Business    Admlnlatrm- 

Uon   6.273.663 

Vetermns'  Administration 36.300,000 


addition,  through  the  cooperation  of 
Kansas  radio  stations.  1  continued  a  series 
of  weekly  radio  reports  to  the  people.  Oc- 
oulonal  television  reports  also  were  carried 
by  Kansas  TV  staUons.  Weekly  and  diUy 
newspapers  In  the  4th  District  also  continued 
their  cooperation  in  publishing  either  reg- 
ularly or  as  space  permitted  my  Weekly  News 
Report  from  Waahington. 

DisnicTomcss 

In  order  to  better  serve  constituents  In 
the  4th  District  and  to  facilitate  com- 
munication on  Important  mftttera.  two  con- 
gressional district  offices  are  maintained 
year-arouod.  One  office  H  In  the  Hutchinson 
Post  Omee  with  Mrs.  Hollls  Qltoon  In  charge 
and  the  other  is  at  830  North  Main  ui  Wlcluu 
with  Mrs.  J^Jine  Ouerrant  In  charge. 
I  Mill  il^nTTiiT  APPODmcSKTa 

Following  »re  the  young  men  from  the  4t)i 
District  nominated  by  mo  to  compete  fol 
appointments  to   tte   nation's   outstanding 
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sen  Ice  acodemlei  who  were  chosen  In  1970: 
Donald  Jt&eph  Cl^meni  ol  Wichita,  Air  Force 
Academv,  Glenn  Donald  Pjie  ol  McPherson, 
Nftvftl  Academy:  and  Jeffrey  W.  Anderson  of 
Newton.   U.S.   Military    Academy. 

Congressional  interns  who  were  selected, 
upou  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Screen- 
ing aud  Recommendfttlona  Panel,  were  Altred 
Berg  iTabor  ColiegeJ.  Wichita;  Roger  Selfert 
iPriends  University),  Wichita;  Mary  Kay 
Boyse  (Kansas  Stat*  Teachers  of  Emporia t. 
LACgdon;  and  Michael  James  (Wichita  State 
University),  Wichita 


VICTORY: 


THE   UNMENTIONABLE 
OPTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALlroaHlA 

V>  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  to  my  constituents 
why  we  should  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  why  we  are  not  attempting  to  do  so 
I  have  assumed  that  the  administration 
was  rejecting  a  strategy  of  victory  be- 
cause it  felt  constrained  under  certain 
implications  ol  the  containment  policy— 
specifically,  that  the  United  States  should 
not  try  to  overthrow  an  entrenched  Com- 
munist government  for  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  retaliate  with  an  attack 
on  the  continental  United  States. 

Even  though  the  Nixon  administration 
has  dropped  the  contairunent  policy  per 
se  and  moved  to  a  containment  by  proxy 
policy,  it  still  seemed  that  this  was  the 
basic  criterion  limiting  oiu-  military  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam.  However,  now  I  find  that 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

On  June  26  of  this  year,  in  replying  to 
a  reporters  question  about  the  Middle- 
East  during  a  background  briefing  for 
the  press  at  the  San  Clemente  white 
house.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Aflalrs.  made  the  following  statement: 

IncLdentallT.  I  would  b«ve  to  say  that  if 
there  U  the  danger  of  a  general  war  In  this 
AdminlBtratlon.  I  do  not  believe,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  It  will  come  from  Soutbeaat 
Asia.  It  IS  very  bard  to  see  what  we  could  do 
In  Southeast  Asia  that  would  produce  a  di- 
rect confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Victory  means  destroying  the  enemy's 
powers  of  resistance,  material  and  moral, 
to  the  point  where  he  can  no  longer  wage 
organized  warfare.  The  United  States 
clearly  could  do  this  in  Southeast  Asia  If 
it  so  decided.  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  saying,  and 
he  indicates  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this 
evaluation  of  the  situation,  tiiat  a  US. 
victory  would  not  result  in  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  admission,  to  be  truthful,  startled 
me.  Not  that  It  Is  an  Incorrect  state- 
ment. It  Is  perfectly  correct.  In  my  opin- 
ion. A  Soviet  atuck  on  the  United  States 
will  not  result  from  anything  we  do  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  is  rather  predicated 
upon  their  capability  to  wage  a  success- 
ful "one  act  war  on  the  American  con- 
tinent". When  they  achieve  what  they 
consider  the  necessary  capability  we  are 
going  to  have  a  war.  or  perhaps  better  to 
say.  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  nuclear 
strike.  The  beginning  of  this  conflict  will 
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depend  on  Soviet  estimation  of  probabil- 
ity of  success  and  not  on  our  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia.  What  startled  me  was 
that  the  administration  felt  the  same 
way  about  Soviet  reaction  to  our  victory, 
and  still  had  not  gone  on  to  win. 

If  the  administraUon  felt  that  escalat- 
ing our  activity  in  Vietnam  to  the  i»int 
of  defeating  the  enemy  would  have 
placed  the  lives  of  all  of  us  in  Jeopardy, 
it  would  have  liecn  possible  to  under- 
stand their  not  doing  so.  even  though  the 
reasoning  involved  in  the  decision  was 
Incorrect.  Now  the  failure  to  seek  victory 
becomes  Incomprehensible. 

Always  hopeful  of  finding  some  sen- 
sible reason  for  a  particular  policy,  a 
search  was  made  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  we  refuse  to  win.  The 
only  thing  which  the  administration  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  is  that  we  have 
ruled  out  either  a  one-sided  withdrawal 
or  the  acceptance  in  Parts  of  terms  that 
would  amotmt  to  a  disguised  defeat. 
There  Is  apparently  no  discussion  al- 
lowed of  an  option  known  as  victory.  It 
is  the  ujxmentionable  option. 

Foreign  policy  may  be  complex  but  it 
is  not  complex  to  the  point  where  it  be- 
comes possible  to  find  some  advantage  in 
prolonging  our  stay  in  Vietnam  when 
we  could  achieve  our  objective  with 
surety  and  dispatch. 

Speculation  Is  growing  as  to  why  we 
refuse  to  win  the  war  since  what  many 
felt  to  be  the  main  reason  for  not  win- 
ning has  now  been  ruled  out.  The  Armed 
Forces  Journal  of  October  5. 1970,  has  an 
article  which  advances  several  reasons. 
Personally  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  administraUon  would  be  so  cowed 
by  the  radicals  on  the  campus  that  they 
would  allow  loyal  young  Americans  to  die 
in  Vietnam  when  we  could  win  quickly  or 
that  this  war  is  being  run  according 
to  opinion  polls — no  matter  what  they 
reveal. 

The  article  follows  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  administration  will  set  this 
matter  straight.  The  only  way  this  type 
of  theorizing  can  be  countered  is  by 
mftking  it  clear  why  we  have  decided  not 
to  win  when  we  forsee  no  general  con- 
frontation arising  from  such  a  victory, 
when  we  have  the  capability  to  do  so,  and 
when  it  is  obvioiisly  in  line  with  our  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  non-Communist 
Indochina. 

[From  the  Armed   Forces  Journal. 

Oct.  6,  1970) 

Wnuz    Do    AuxaicaNS    Rcallt    Stand    on 

ALTCENilTIVES    FOR    SOtrrKtAST    ASXA? 

(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 
The  White  Houm  and  PlatiDof  maganlne 
may  be  In  for  a  Jolt,  if  a  forthcoming  poll  of 
l-mllllon  college  students  bears  out  the  find- 
ings of  two  young  Vietnam  veterans  on 
America's  real  convictions  ai>out  altemativea 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  eight  mouths,  the  two  veterans  have 
i)een  taking  their  own  grasa-roots  survey, 
worlting  moatly  on  their  own  funds  and 
without  backing  from  any  group  or  individ- 
ual. Responses  so  far  to  newspaper  and 
TV/radio  polls  which  they  have  stimulated 
show  that  70-80%  of  the  American  people 
want  to  win  In  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  their  polls  show  surprising  pub- 
lic support  for  a  two-day  precision  bombing 
raid  against  Haiphong  Harbor  and  the  Paul 
Doumer  bridge  In  North  Vietnam  to  choke 
off  ttM  flow  of  NVA/Vlel  Cong  suppllea  Into 
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South  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and 
Laos,  and  to  force  the  release  of  American 
POWa.  The  bombing  raids  would  be  preceded 
by  leaflet  drops  lo  lee  the  North  Vietnamese 
evacuate  clvlUatu  and  allow  Allied  ships  to 
leave  Haiphong  Harbor,  and  would  use  con- 
ventional Paveway  and  Hobo  glide  bombs, 
said  to  be  accurate  within  about  10  feet. 

The  veterans,  retired  Army  Maj  Jim 
Cawdrey  and  former  USMC  Cpl  Dan  John- 
son, believe  the  Administration  haa  grossly 
misjudged  student  feelings  about  Vietnam, 
and  are  about  to  poll  1-mlUlon  college 
youngsters  with  the  help  of  a  oatlonaiy  rec- 
ognized marketing  company. 

If  results  or  the  college  poll  bear  out  the 
expectations  of  Cawdrey  and  Johnson,  Uie 
White  House  will  find  that  of  three  South- 
east Alternatives  spelled  out  in  the  lorth- 
comlng  poll— Immediate  Withdrawal,  Viet- 
namlaatlon,  and  "Peace  Through  Victory* 
(involving  the  B-a2  attacks  against 
Haiphong  I — American  youngsters  really 
want  to  see  the  U.S.  try  lor  victory.  That's 
what  Cawdrey  and  Johnson  have  found  tn 
ihe  s.inipUng  they've  taken  to  date. 

If  they  are  right.  Ployboy  magazine  will  be 
as  surprised  as  the  White  House.  In  its  an- 
nual college  poll,  published  in  the  September 
issue.  Playboy  claimed  that  SflT,  of  7J00 
youngsters  surveyed  wanted  to  see  the  coun- 
try "pull  out  now."  while  29 '^  wanted  to 
-speed  up  withdrawal."  Only  9i  thought 
the  U.S.  should  "tight  for  total  victory,  no 
matter  what,"  Playboy  told  the  Journal  the 
poll  was  conducted  last  spring  by  lU  editorUl 
staff,  not  by  an  Independent  polling  group. 

The  White  House,  however,  apparently 
thlnlu  Playboy's  barometer  Is  pretty  accu- 
rate. Some  weeks  ago.  for  Instance.  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  was  asked  by  a  reporter  about  the 
feasibility  of  drying  up  the  North  Vletnam- 
ete  fcupply  system  and  forcing  a  victory 
within  60  days  through  the  very  kind  of 
bombing  program  which  Cawdrey  and  John- 
son have  proposed.  Kissinger  reportedly  said 
the  plan  was  feasible  However,  he  then  told 
the  reporter.  "Bu'  you  get  to  handle  the 
students. ••  By  various  press  reports.  Kissinger 
was  caught  totally  by  surprise  and  Is  still 
shaken  up  over  the  college  campus  disorders 
which  followed  the  President's  decision  in 
May  to  Invade  Cambodia. 

Sfl4   QVCSTIOH 

The  real  question  at  Issue,  therefore,  is 
how  accurately  the  Administration  has 
Judged  Americana'  true  feelings  about  alter- 
natives in  Southeast  Asia,  since  Its  percep- 
tion of  public  opinion  weighs  so  heavily  in 
deciding  future  courses  of  action. 

Cawdrey  and  Johnson  hove  some  Impres- 
sive statistics  to  suggest  that  public  opinion 
may  not  be  what  the  Administration  believes 
It  to  be.  On  a  recent  tour  of  seven  western 
states,  the  two  appeared  on  47  radio  ond  24 
TV  stations  and  were  written  up  In  12  major 
newspaper  articles,  totaling  over  5.000  words. 
Polls  taken  by  radio  "talk"  shows— where 
listeners  called  In  to  express  their  views  on 
the  three  alternatives  of  Immediate  With- 
drawal. Vletnamlzatlon,  or  Peace  Through 
Victory — typically  came  out  In  favor  of  vic- 
tory. Station  KGMC  In  Denver  found  87"^  of 
Its  listeners  wanted  to  win;  KSXX  and  KSL 
In  Salt  Lake  City  found  73  and  80'^ .  reapec- 
Uvely,  In  favor  of  the  Peace  Through  Victory 
alternative;  in  Seattle.  KTW  found  75'"o  of 
Its  Uflteners  for  victory:  and  In  Idaho  Palls. 
80^-  of  KTEE's  listeners  opted  for  a  win. 

Cawdrey  and  Johnson  say  they  find  seml- 
lar  results  wherever  they  appear  Last  March, 
for  instance,  they  apr>eared  on  WINQ  In 
Tampa.  Florida.  After  their  visit,  a  station 
oCDcLbI  wrote  them  to  say: 

".  .  .  another  of  our  Illustrious  tAlkmasters 
took  a  running  poll  last  week  regarding 
solutions  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  We  re- 
ceived nearly  200  phone  calls  during  that 
program.  Each  caller  was  permitted  to  place 
one  vote  for  one  of  Ave  possible  solutions. 
which  were  c*tegorlaed  as  follows:   (I)  Im- 
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mediate  withdrawal;  U)  Withdrawal  within 
18  months;  (3)  Gradual  withdrawal  as  with 
Vletnamlzatlon:  (4)  Keep  fighting;  or  (5) 
Bombing  Hal  Phong  harbor. 

"We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  over 
88*;^  of  our  callers  voted  for  the  fifth  solu- 
tion." 

Even  New  Republic  magazine,  which  bos 
been  editorializing  for  voter  support  this 
fall  of  "peace"  candidates  running  for  Con- 
gress, ran  a  recent  article  which  also  suggests 
that  the  Cawdrey -Johnson  estimate  of  real 
college  student  sentiment  about  Vietnam 
may  be  closer  to  the  truth  than  Playboy's 
and  the  Administration's. 

New  Republics  26  September  Issue  quotes  a 
May  Gallup  poll  In  which  Americana  were 
asked,  "Do  you  think  the  U.S.  made  a  mistake 
sending  troops  to  fight  In  Vietnam?"  Plfty- 
slx  percent  of  thoee  polled  said  "Yes."  But 
the  most  hawkish  of  four  age  groups  surveyed 
was  the  group  uitder  30.  Young  people  were 
almost  evenly  divided :  IBTc  said.  "Tea. 
It  was  a  mistake,"  while  48''c  thought 
not.  Put  another  way.  the  poll  showed  that 
whereas  people  over  50  think  our  action  in 
Vietnam  was  a  mistake — ^by  more  than  a  two- 
to-one  majority — young  voters  think  so  by 
barely  one  percentage  point 

Last  December,  DBS  took  what  It  called  a 
"random  sampling"  of  1.154  Americans  over 
age  21.  and  found  that  only  one  In  four  fa- 
vored Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
Three-fourths  identified  themselves  as  the 
■■silent  majority"  to  which  President  Nixon 
bad  referred  in  a  3  November  speech.  Asked 
by  the  network  If  they  would  favor  an  "all- 
out  attack"  If  It  would  end  the  war  at  once, 
seven  out  of  10  people  polled  by  CBS  said 
they  would  advocate  such  an  attack, 

KG  DOD  POLL. 

A  senior  Department  of  Defense  oRlclal  told 
The  JOURNAL  DoD  has  not  conducted  any 
poll  of  Its  own  on  public  opinion  about 
Southeast  Asia  alternatives,  and  said  he  cotild 
not  single  out  one  poll  over  another  as  being 
more  represenUtive  of  likely  American  views 
on  Vietnam  policy.  However,  he  cautioned 
that  none  of  the  polls  discussed  above  could 
be  considered  "very  sclentlflc." 

The  DoD  spokesman  Included  In  tliat  re- 
mark a  recent  poll  by  the  American  Security 
Council,  generally  considered  to  be  a  fairly 
hawkish  and  "more  defense  whatever  the 
eosf  group.  Nevertheless,  the  poll's  statistics 
are  impressive — especially  In  the  absence  of 
others  from  DoD. 

Prom  1  July  to  31  August  of  this  yeur.  the 
American  Security  Council  rnn  ads  In  203 
newspapers  covering  44  states,  asking  readers 
If  they  agreed,  disagreed,  or  more  were  un- 
decided on  10  separate  'nailonal  security  Is- 
sues." In  all.  27.197  readers  responded.  On  the 
statement,  "The  United  States  should  have 
a  national  objective  of  victory  m  Vietnam." 
more  than  'JB'^  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  poll  agreed.  Fourteen  percent  dis- 
agreed, and  8%  were  undecided. 

As  the  Playboy,  New  Republic  Cawdrey/ 
Johnson,  and  American  Security  Council  con- 
trasts suggest,  there  is  ample  reason  for  the 
Administration  to  be  confused  and  uncertain 
over  where  America  really  stands  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  White  House  officials  reportedly 
have  their  own,  more  scientific  polls  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  Southeast  Asia  alternatives, 
but  when  asked  for  details  about  them  would 
not  provide  any. 

As  "unscientific"  as  their  poll  may  be. 
veterans  Cawdrey  and  Johnson  are  two  very 
impressive  young  men.  They  are  not  "right 
wing  nuu"  trying  to  obliterate  North  Viet- 
nam. Their  sincerity  Is  disarming,  and  their 
quiet,  ortlculate  bearing  commands  respect. 
Dan  Johnson  Is  a  former  Marine,  wounded 
once  In  Vietnam.  He  last  ser\'ed  there  with 
the  Fifth  Marines,  Jim  Cawdrey  was  a  senior 
district  advisor  and  provincial  psychological 
warfare  advisor  In  Vietnam  from  mid- 1965  to 
mid- 1966.  (He  was  retired  after  being  shot 
m   a   freak   accident    at   Schofleld  Barracks 
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after  his  Vietnam  tour.)  Commissioned  out 
of  Infantry  OCS  in  1961,  he  speaks,  reads, 
and  writes  Vietnamese  and  did  graduate 
work  in  Asian  studies  at  trie  University  of 
HawaU. 

Both  believe  that  a  quick  military  victory 
In  Vietnam  is  possible,  and  that  bombing 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  the  Paul  Doiuner 
bridge  (through  which  91%  of  North  Viet- 
nam's supplies  are  transported)  Is  the  key. 
Tliey  feel  strongly  that  such  an  attack — 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  loUow-up  raids 
against  North  Vietnamese  power  stations  and 
dikes  in  the  North— Is  the  only  way  to  per- 
suade North  Vietnam  to  release  over  1,500 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  ol  war  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 

They  point  out  that  bombing  didn't  work 
before  because  key  targets  were  not  hit.  and 
because  accurate  laser-guldcd  weapons  such 
as  Paveway  were  not  available.  POW  wives 
with  whom  they've  tclked  reportedly  favor 
their  approach  and  point  out  that  the  Uves 
of  American  POWs  were  not  JeopardlEed  by 
earlier  bombing  raids  against  North  Vietnam. 
The  two  veterans  started  their  grassroots 
effect  after  Johnson  early  last  year  attended 
a  dinner  speech  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-ArlE).  calling  lor  a  victory  drive  In  Viet- 
nam. Johnson  says  the  audience's  enthusias- 
tic response — and  comments  like  "Tbai's  the 
way  I've  always  felt,  but  what  can  one  mou 
do?" — caused  him  to  wonder  if  public  opin- 
ion on  the  war  was  really  understood.  Caw- 
drey heard  about  Johnson's  grass-roots  effort, 
and  decided  to  Join  him.  Until  recent 
months,  when  they've  received  about  »8,000 
in  private  small  donations  to  expand  their 
polUng  effort,  both  have  been  touring  the 
country  paying  all  expenses  from  their  re- 
tirement and  savings.  They  now  have  over 
300  local  committees  In  oU  60  states,  orga- 
nized under  the  name  National  Committee 
for  Lasting  Peace,  helping  In  the  effort.  They 
work  out  of  San  Diego  (P.O.  Box  4588.  zip 
021O4.  phone  714-234-2004). 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  ciOJToaNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  re- 
cently the  Department  of  Labor  released 
statistics  showing  yet  another  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  In  our 
county.  The  problem  is  now  more  acute 
than  ever  and  it  is  striking  where  It  has 
seldom  struck  before — with  highly  edu- 
cated and  specially  trained  men  and 
women. 

One  of  tliese  men,  a  chemist  from  nay 
district,  was  moved  to  write  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  about  his  own 
situation. 

I  think  his  message  to  the  President  is 
eloquent  and  is  deserving  of  wider 
distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  this 
letter  in  the  Recohd: 

CONCOBO,   CAUT., 

September  4,  1970. 
President  Rjchard  Nixom. 
Wtiite  House, 
Penruslvania  At^en-ue, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deas  Mr.  PBisnjENT:  SlDce  I  voted  for  you 
la  the  last  Preeldental  election.  1  am  In  part 
responsible  for  the  position  I  find  myself 
facing.  The  way  It  was  described  to  me  was: 

"Due  to  the  depressed  market,  lack  of  tales 
and  the  tight  money  situation,  we  are  forced 
to  operate  on  a  t>are  bones  budget  and  there- 
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fore  ore  forced  to  terminate  your  services.  We 
have  examined  other  positions  on  our  com- 
pany Into  which  you  might  flt  and  are  un- 
able to  offer  you  anything.  Should  business 
become  better,  there  is  a  poajibility  that  we 
nuy  accept  you  back.  Tou  have  done  a  fine 
Job  for  us  and  should  you  require  any  help 
with  your  resume  or  legal  advice  regarding 
your  house  payment,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  us.  Tour  hospitalisation  of  which 
the  Company  pays  »100  quarterly  will  be  ef- 
fective for  one  month  afur  this  date.  Tou 
have  three  paychecks  coming,  one  for  tSff? 
vour  regular  paycheck  one  week  early  in  lieu 
of  notice,  the  second  lor  »186  one  weeks  vaca- 
tion pay  and  the  third  for  >509  three  weeks 
weeks  severance  pay.  You  also  have  »329  paid 
up  to  1969  in  your  retirement  fund  plus  the 
amount,  unknown  now,  you  have  paid  In 
1970.  This  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  the  near 
future.  If  you  should  require  recommenda- 
tions when  seeking  employment,  you  may  be 
certain  thai  we  will  furnish  the  highest.  Once 
again,  should  you  require  any  help  with  your 
resume  or  advice  rcgardmg  your  house  pay- 
ment, please  let  us  know.  I  wish  you  luck." — 
Handshake. 

I  was  not  the  only  salaried  employe  to  re- 
ceive this  news  as  there  were  three  others 
with  2B.  23.  and  16  years  service  respecUvely. 
I  only  had  4  years. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me  now  Is  that 
although  my  former  employer  Pibreboard 
Corporation  is  running  scared,  other  com- 
panies are  standing  pat  and  not  even  consid- 
ering applications  for  employment.  A  typical 
answer  reads  like  this.  "Unfortunately  our 
Job  situation  is  extremely  tight  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  therefore,  we  cannot  be  en- 
couraging regarding  employment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  is  amiss 
with  this  Nation's  economic  policies  when 
highly  qualified  people  who  have  a  proven 
record  of  accomplishment  are  unable  to  get 
to  fvrst  base.  You  may  be  certain  of  one 
thing  and  this  I  promise  you.  I  will  take  a 
good  long,  hard  look  at  your  record  and  at 
the  Republican  Party  before  voting  in  any 
election. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hebbext  L.  Schscauonbach. 

t/Tiemptoyetf  CUemiat. 


THIS  IS  MY  COXJNTRT 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  Tixanfu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  WHTTEHXJRST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  October  12, 1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  PTA  at 
Academy  Park  Elementary  School  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.  After  I  had  made  my  re- 
marks. I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
awards  to  the  four  students  who  had 
written  prizewinnlng  essays  on  the  topic 
"Tills  Is  My  Country."  I  was  so  Impressed 
by  the  patriotism  shown  by  these  fine 
youngsters  that  1  want  to  share  these 
essays  today  with  my  colleagues. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  not  only 
the  four  winners  but  all  the  boys  and 
girls  at  Academy  Park  who  took  the  time 
to  express  their  love  for  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  I  am  proud  to  count  them 
and  their  parents  among  my  constituents. 
The  essays  follow : 

This  la  Mt  Codntbt 

(Patricia     Duke.     Ungraded     Intermediate 

Class;  teacher:  Mrs.  Powers) 

After  George  Washington  and  lUs  soldleta 
won  the  war  America  was  free.  The  thirteen 
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oolonlK  that  once  belonged  to  England  be- 
came tbe  United  States.  The  United  Slates. 
our  country,  la  now  more  than  one  hundred 
flxtjr  years  old. 

Our  country  reaches  oil  the  way  trom  the 
AUanUc  ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There 
are  mUllons  ox  acres  of  rich  farm  lands  and 
toreete  of  oalts.  maple,  cedar,  birch  and  pine 
trees.  In  the  ground  are  rlcb  stores  of  Iron 
and  coal,  and  oil. 

We  hate  free  schools  In  which  to  leam  and 
churches  in  which  to  pray  and  worship  God. 
We  hare  hospitals  for  sldt  people  Our  coun- 
try IS  great  because  we  have  evprj  thing  we 
need  lor  a  good  Ufe. 

This  Is  Mt  Cotmrat 

(Joey    Honeycutt.    grade    •»;    teacher:    Mrs. 

Johnson) 

One  time  I  heard  a  record  that  the  country 
belongs  to  you  Just  as  much  as  It  belongs  to 
me  Mr  Country  means  a  lot  to  me.  It  means 
that  I-m  free  to  pUy  on  It  anywhere  and 
anytime  1  can.  When  we  go  to  Jamestown. 
It  will  mean  more  than  anything. 

rm  an  American  and  rm  very  proud  of  It 
I  wouW  rather  lire  In  America  than  any  other 
countr/.  In  America  wo  have  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  We  have  the  right  to  worship 
Cod  as  we  please  We  have  the  freedom  of 
speech  I  want  to  see  more  of  my  country  ana 
when  i  get  older  I  hope  to.  I  will  be  glsd  to 
sene  my  country.  I  wUl  not  try  to  dodge  the 
draft  IT  and  when  I  am  called  to  serve  the 
Onlted  States  of  America.  I  wUl  always  be  an 
American  and  I  alio  Cope  that  God  will  be 
prtjud  of  .\merlc»  again 

This  Is  Mv  coontit 
WUllam  MUUar.  grade  5;  Teacher: 
Mrs.  Robinson 
t  am  proud  of  otir  countries  history  In  war 
and  pe.ce  no  country  will  ever  equal  lU 
greatness.  I  love  America  because  we  have 
the  freedom  of  religion,  vote,  and  Jobs.  We 
have  toe  pnnlege  of  public  schools  and 
Bne  colleges.  I  appreciate  our  great  democra- 
cy and  will  continue  In  the  coming  years  to 
do  all  that  I  can  for  my  country.  Many  hard 
fought  troodoms  that  I  love  were  won  In  our 
War  of  Independence  and  &aved  In  other 
conflicts.  The  freedoms  which  I  love  moat  are 
the  freedom  to  eaptee*  my  thoughts  and  to 
worship  as  I  please.  When  I  visit  the  many 
historic  places.  I  feel  proud  of  my  country 
and  the  heritage  which  those  Americana  left 
for  me.  I  pray  that  during  my  lUetline.  I 
might  maXe  my  country  Just  a  Uttle  twtter 
as  those  who  lived  before  me  have  done. 

THiB  Is  Mt  CouNraT 

DkTld  Moor*.  Grade  6;   Teacher:  Mr. 
OaUlng 

This  Is  my  country.  It  started  with  Co- 
lumbus searching  for  a  new  route  to  India 
and  discovering  America  In  1492.  America 
started  with  thirteen  colonies,  and  grew  more 
and  more.  But  how  did  it  all  begin. 

It  begin  with  great  men  such  as  George 
Washington  and  Patriclt  Henry  and  THoenae 
Jefferson,  men  who  fought  for  freedom  and 
Uberty. 

We  are  fr»e  people  who  help  each  other. 
There  are  men  In  Viet  Nam  belplnc  people 
and  fighting  for  tliem. 

Many  men  have  died  knowing  that  what 
they  was  flgbtlng  for  was  right,  and  what 
they  were  fighting  for  was  there  cotmtry. 

Our  country  Is  proud  of  being  the  first  to 
explore  space  and  landing  on  the  moon. 

Yes  our  country  has  many  thing  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  thlnes  that  they  did  not  have 
long  ago.  but  tziey  made  out  tb«  beet  they 
could.  They  did  not  have  fieedom  of  speech 
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oc  reUglon  but  tbey  fougbt  for  It,  so  I  am 
croud  of  my  country. 


October  H,  1970 


PVT.  MICHAEL  SCHWAHZ 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST   VOGXNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Tuesday.  October  13, 1970 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marine 
P\t.  Micliuel  Schwarz  has  become  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  continuing 
controversy  over  the  relevancy  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  military  system  of 
intemskl  justice. 

Schwarz.  of  RPX).  1.  Weirton.  W.  Va.. 
and  three  other  soldiers  who  took  part 
in  a*  "search  and  destroy"  mission  Feb- 
ruary 19r  1970.  in  South  Vietnam  were 
tried  for  the  murder  of  16  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Schwarz  and  Pfc.  Michael  Green  were 
convicted.  Pfc.  Thomas  Boyd.  Jr.,  and 
L.  Cp!.  Randall  Herrod.  the  mission's 
commander,  were  acquitted.  A  fifth 
member  of  the  patrol,  Pvt.  Michael 
Krichten.  was  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  testify  for  the  prosecution. 
Since  Private  Schwarz  began  his  ap- 
peal several  vital  facts  have  come  into 
the  open:  Schwarz  was  not  represented 
by  a  civilian  attorney,  the  only  defend- 
ant not  so  represented.  His  counsel  was 
an  Inexperienced  military  counsel. 

In  addition,  trial  records  show  that 
Private  Schwarz  was  convicted  of  fol- 
lowing orders  but  Lance  Corporal  Herrod 
who  issued  the  orders  was  acquitted.  It 
was  also  noted  that  the  defendants 
claimed  they  were  firing  at  gun  muzzle 
flashes.  Schwarz  later  found  that  his 
gun  had  been  hit  twice  by  bullets  but  It 
was  not  introduced  as  evidence  during 
the  court-martial,  only  during  the  pre- 
liminary hearing. 

These  facta  point  out  the  mistakes  In 
the  court-martial  and  upon  these  I  base 
my  demand  for  a  new  trial  for  Private 
Schwarz. 

Mr.  John  Duncan  of  the  Associated 
Press,  in  researching  the  following  story, 
quoted  Schwarz'  mother  as  saying  her 
son  "only  wanted  to  be  free  to  walk  the 
land,  return  home  to  the  farm,  build 
It  up  and  fix  the  fences."  If  the  mili- 
tary will  recognize  its  mistakes  Michael 
Schwarz  may  soon  be  on  his  way  home. 
The  story  follows: 

MicHAXL  Schwas*  Was  4  Km  Said 

EA5XLT    FOROOTTBn 

(By  John  Duncan) 

WinrroN.  W.  V*.— If  Michael  Schwara  had 
not  been  accused  Vn  an  alleged  war  massacre, 
hl»  former  school  principal  bellevea  he  would 
have  been  "the  kind  of  a  kid  you  would  have 
forgotten." 

Martna  Prt.  MIoha«l  Schwara  grew  up  fast. 

At  10  be  waa  a  husband,  a  father  and  a 
Marine.  Before,  he  had  been  a  car  bug  who 
loved  to  hunt  and  batwl  school  so  much  ha 
quit  and  altered  hla  birth  c«rtlflcat«  In  order 
to  don  a  Marine  uniform. 

Now  at  30,  the  boy  who.  according  to  hla 
principal  "la  »ery  patriotic,"  faces  life  In 
prison  at  bard  labor  on  a  conviction  of 
klUlng  13  South  Vletnameae  ctvUlana  at  th« 
TiUage  of  Son  Thang. 


Sentenced  last  June  following  Da  Mang, 
Schwarz  in  custody  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
Calif  .  awaiting  military  appeal. 

Thousands  of  mUes  from  the  war  Eone, 
news  of  the  trial  and  a  subsequent  "Free 
Michael  ScbwarK"  drive  shook  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  knew  Schwarz  while  ho 
was  growing  up  in  a  hilly  and  remote  region 
Juat  east  of  here  on  a  IS7-acre  farm  in 
Bulger.  Pa. 

Memberi  of  the  Immediate  family  and  the 
few  others  who  knew  him  weU  say  Schwarz. 
more  Interested  In  cars  than  the  classroom, 
skipped  school  a  lot  and  liad  a  few  minor 
scrapes  with  the  law. 

At  16.  he  left,  altered  birth  certlOcate  in 
hand,  for  the  Marines. 

"It  was  something  he  always  wanted  to  do 
since  he  was  13.'*  his  mother,  Mrs.  James 
Schwirii  recalled  at  her  home  here.  '"I  didn't 
want  lum  to  go.  but  he  kept  ou  pcfiterlng  and 
changed  his  birth  certificate,  so  I  let  blm.- 
Schwaxe  will  turn  31  October  8.  But  as  far 
a&  the  MiTlue  Corps  knows,  he  already  is  31. 
On  hla  first  furlough  home  .six  months 
after  Joining  the  Marines,  Schwj.r/.  married 
15-year-uld  Unda  Koiie.  a  neighbor  he  had 
known  moat  of  hla  life.  They  have  a  4-year- 
old  son.  and  have  been  together  only  two  or 
three  times,  she  said,  since  the  wedding. 

Uiida,  living  with  her  parents,  says  she 
has  not  seen  Schwura  since  his  return  to 
Camp  Pendleton  and  now.  "I  Just  live  from 
day  to  day." 

William  Bohn,  principal  at  Union  Junior 
High  School  In  Burgottstown.  Pa.,  recalls 
schwarz  as  "Uie  kind  of  a  kid  you  would 
have  forgotten." 

•He  wasn't  interested  In  school,  wa&n't  a 
good  student  ...  he  was  Just  waiting  until 
he  could  get  out  of  school."  Both  recalled. 
"He  had  his  own  group  of  friends  which 
didn't  circulate  too  much  with  the  rest  of 
the  studento.  and  when  be  wasn't  with  them 
he  was  usually  alone.  He  was  a  friendly. 
poUte  boy  but  he  dldnt  go  out  of  his  way  to 
make  friends. 

"He  was  in  the  office  frequently  for  skip- 
ping classes,  playing  hookey  and  smoking, 
nothing  serious."  sold  Bohn,  "Just  the  kind 
of  thing  that  a  boy  would  do  who  was  Just 
waiting  to  quit." 

Bohn  said  Schwans  returned  to  visit  the 
school  after  Joining  the  Marines 

"Ho  was  wearing  hla  uniform,  he  was  very 
proud  of  It  and  he  was  very  proud  to  be  a 
Marine."  Bohn  said,  notmg  that  he  had 
thought  SchwartB  In  uniform  was  much 
better  disciplined. 

"He's  a  very  patriotic  boy  and  he  talked  to 
me  about  how  be  waa  happy  that  he  waa 
going  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  shortly."  added 
Bohn. 

'It's  kind  of  Ironic  that  this  should  hap- 
pen to  such  a  boy.  he  loved  the  Marine  Corps 
and  he  wanted  to  make  it  bis  career.  I  hope 
he  gets  a  re-trtaj  and  Is  allowed  to  go  free," 
said  Bohn. 

The  Hancock  Township  Police  Department 
reported  that  Schwara  had  been  In  trouble 
a  couple  of  timea.  but  "nothing  major.  Just 
a  few  teen-age  pranks  kind  of  thing." 

Schwarz'B  beat  friend  waa  Carl  Pyle.  now 
in  the  Marines  also 

Mrs.  Carl  Pyle  recalled  that  her  son  and 
Schwara  would  go  raccoon  himtlng  together 
"and  they  had  this  thing  they  called  a  dime 
huggy,  which  waa  really  an  old  car.  which 
they  drove  to  check  their  traps." 

She  said  tbey  would  trap  muskrats,  work 
on  old  cara  m  the  front  lawn  and  were  both 
"Just  happy-go-lucky  kids." 

"Mike  Just  wouldn't  let  anything  bother 
him."  she  said. 

Mra.  James  Schwarz  said  her  son  had  two 
other  Intereats  besides  the  Uarlne*— hunting 
and  working  on  c^d  cars. 

"He  wanted  to  go  bunting,  but  I  was  afraid 
he  would  get  hurt,  so  ha  wouldn't  go.  Be  alao 
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wanted  to  race  stock  cara.  but  I  wouldn't  let 
him  and  he  didn't."  ahe  said. 

She  said  her  son  was  a  "very  sensitive  boy. 
If  I  was  sick,  he  would  sit  up  all  night." 

"Once  when  he  came  home  on  leave,  he  saw 
hla  dad  sick  and  got  frightened  and  Jumped 
in  his  old  Bulck  and  drove  100  miles  t>efore 
we  caught  up  with  him,"  she  aatd. 

She  said  there  waa  plenty  of  work  for  her 
son  to  do  on  the  farm  when  he  was  young. 
And  she  said  he  Is  needed  at  home  now.  be- 
cause her  husband  Is  sick  and  all  but  two  of 
her  seven  other  children  have  left  the  farm. 

But  the  lEirm  has  gone  downhUl,  said  Mra. 
SchwRrz.  and  the  family  no  longer  farms  the 
land. 

She  said  her  son's  lettera  written  after  the 
trial  first  from  a  military  prison  in  Da  Nang 
and  then  another  prison  In  Japan  related 
that  "he  only  wanted  to  be  free  to  walk  the 
land,  return  home  to  the  farm,  build  It  up 
and  bx  the  fences." 


"WE  CAN   HELP   VOU  IF  YOU  WILL 
LET  US' 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  WTOMIMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  and  or- 
der ranks  as  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  America.  Encush  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  subject 
to  fill  a  library.  Much  of  it  represents 
an  emotional  and  overgeneralized  treat- 
ment of  a  complex  subject.  Looking  for 
scapegoats  and  faultfinding  rather  than 
the  search  for  solutions  is  a  popular 
theme.  Ironically,  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  singled  out  all  too  often  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  criticism  and  fault- 
finding. One  is  left  with  the  unpression 
that  the  iwlice  are  on  trial  rather  than 
the  criminal  elements  running  rampant 
in  this  country. 

It  is  time  to  put  teeth  back  into  our 
laws.  It  is  time  to  strengthen  the  court 
system  of  America  so  that  the  guilty  are 
tried  and  punished  quickly,  fairly,  and 
firmly. 

It  is  a  refreshing  departure  from  the 
familiar  rhetoric  of  our  time  when  one 
reads  a  positive  and  thoughtful  article 
ofleiing  suggestions  to  help  our  over- 
worked and  harried  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  month's  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  contains  such  an  ar- 
ticle by  Miss  Mary  Creese,  news  editor, 
Rock  Springs  Daily  Rocket-Miner.  Rck 
Springs.  Wyo. 

Entitled  "We  Can  Help  You.  If  You'll 
Let  Us."  Miss  Creese  offers  some  thought- 
ful sugeestions  on  ways  in  which  the  po- 
lice and  news  media  can  work  together 
more  effectively. 

I  hope  this  well-written  article  re- 
ceives the  careful  attention  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  news  media  communities. 

In  order  that  the  large  audience  that 
reads  the  Reooud  has  an  opportunity  to 
read  Miss  Creese's  article,  I  include  it  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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IPtom  the  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.) 

Rocket- Miner  J 

Wz  Can  Htlp  Yoti,  If  YotJ  Wnx  Lkt  Ub 

(By  Miss  Mary  Creese) 

While  some  law  enforcement  ofBcera  shy 
away  from  news  reporters,  and  some  are  re- 
luctant, with  (jood  reajon,  to  trust  the  news 
media,  we  In  the  newspaper  business  can 
be  a  help  to  you — */  youTl  let  us. 

It  took  many  columns  of  type  and  a  lot 
of  extra  hours  to  persuade  one  sheriff  that 
those  of  us  who  were  aware  of  the  truth 
knew  the  search  for  a  missing  teenage  boy 
was  done  thoroughly  and  professionally,  even 
though  It  was  unsuccessful. 

We  knew  that,  because  of  his  fatigue  and 
disappointment,  the  sheriff  was  reluctant  to 
report  his  day's  efforts,  I  Joined  in  the  search, 
garnered  information  from  many  other 
sources,  and  wrote  sympathetically,  but 
truthfully,  of  his  octlvtries  to  show  that 
everything  possible  was  being  done. 

BCnUT   ON    CONITOEHCZ 

Good  news  stones,  of  course,  are  possible 
because  of  the  confidence  of  law  enforce- 
ment offlcers  in  the  news  reporter— a  con- 
fidence that  grows  only  after  years  of  sus- 
tained accuracy,  objectivity,  and  so»md 
ethics. 

Most  law  enforcement  offlcera  will  agree 
that  there  is  no  deterrent  to  crime  like  a 
wide  pubUclty  campaign,  that  nothing  helps 
prevent  traffic  accidents  and  slows  the  driv- 
ers, at  least  for  a  lime,  quite  so  much  as 
the  knowledge  that  "It  can  happen  to  you" 
or  "It  did  happen  to  your  neighbor" 

Most  offlcers  wUl  also  agree  that,  11  bogus 
currency  is  afloat  or  check  artists  are  at 
work,  newspaper  publicity  can  serve  notice 
to  merchants  to  intensify  their  lookout  for 
counterfeit  bill.**  and  forged  checks.  As  a 
result,  the  culprits  may  be  more  readily 
apprehended. 

The  professional,  mature  newspaper  re- 
porter and  photograher  wants,  needs,  and 
deserves  your  confidence.  Between  you  and 
him  can  develop  a  mutual  trust,  respect, 
and  understanding.  He  wUI  guard  your 
secrets  and  will  appreciate  yotir  oocailonal 
need  for  silence. 

LOSS  or  CONTIDENCE 

The  police  agency  which  withholds  legit- 
imate news  from  the  press  wlU  soon  gain  a 
reputation  of  "managing  the  news."  There 
will  be  a  breach  In  relations,  and  confidence 
and  respect  will  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reporter  who  violates  the  trust  of  a  police 
official  and  reports  on  a  case  prematurely  in 
order  to  scoop  the  opposition  wUl  soon  find 
that  a  valuable  source  of  information  has 
dried  up.  It  Is  a  matter  of  dual  responsibil- 
ities in  which  the  rights  of  the  public  rest 
on  the  integrity  of  both  the  news  media 
and  law  enforcement. 

I.  too,  have  no  use  for  the  movie-type 
reporter,  who  almost  puts  a  "preas"  tag  in 
his  hatband,  affects  a  trench  coat,  and  runs 
everywhere,  coattalls  fiylng  and  eyes  wide, 
searching  for  a  "story." 

There  are  reporters  who  must  be  cautioned 
that  they  are  not  investigators — merely  ob- 
servers. They  are  employed  to  write  about, 
not  probe  into,  criminal  activity. 

&n  CEASH  UASEB  kbadlhth 
While  working  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Longmont.  Colo..  Tlmes-Cal!  in  November 
1965.  I  had  occasion  to  cover  the  crash  of  a 
United  Airlines  DC-6B  which  went  down  in 
flames  east  of  Longmont  killing  44  persons. 
The  plane  took  off  from  Denver  at  6:53  pJn  , 
November  I.  bound  for  Seattle,  Wash.  Eleven 
minutes  later,  when  the  plane  had  reached 
almost  8.000  feet,  witnesses  reported  there 
was  an  ezploelon  and  a  flash  and  the  air- 
craft plunged  to  earth. 

In  a  fast-breaking  story  of  this  magnitude, 
excellent  liaison  and  cooperation  with  law 
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enforcement  officials  pay  off.  My  associates 
and  I  received  tremendous  assistance  from 
willing  law  enfcrcement  agencies  from  the 
very  beginning.  Since  It  was  apparent  from 
the  Information  available  at  the  outset  that 
the  crash  resulted  from  a  midair  explosion. 
the  big  question  was  what  caused  the  explo- 
sion and  was  It  accidental  or — was  the 
aircraft  sabotaged? 

Six  days  after  the  cnuh,  I  learned  from  a 
reliable  source  outside  law  enforcement  and 
offlcl&l  agencies  concerned  with  the  incident 
that  a  dynamite  blast  in  the  number  4  cargo 
pit  caused  the  crash.  Further,  I  waa  told  that 
baggage  in  this  parUcular  pit  had  been 
loaded  only  in  Denver. 

Tou  can  imagme  the  temptation  to  break 
this  shocking  information  m  a  big  story  na- 
tionwide under  a  Longmont  dateline.  But, 
we  did  not.  The  FBI  had  opened  a  criminal 
investigation  of  the  case,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  Jeopardize  the  possibility  of  a  quick 
solution  and  arrest.  Further,  I  really  hod  no 
right  to  use  the  information  as  It  had  t>eea 
given  to  me  In  confidence. 

Soon  thereafter  an  official  release  was  made 
that  a  bomb  had  caused  the  crash.  On  No- 
vember 14,  the  FBI  arrested  Jack  Gilbert 
Graham.  23.  whose  mother  had  been  kUled 
In  the  crash,  on  a  charge  of  sabotage.  A  few 
days  later,  the  S*ate  of  Oolorsdo  charged 
him  with  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Gnaham 
was  tried  on  the  murder  charge.  convlct«d, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  executed  on 
January  11,  1957. 

soma)   JTTTKJICXKT 

I  believe  that  we  at  the  Longmont  Timee- 
Call  did  what  any  responsible  profefislcmal 
news  staff  would  have  done  In  holding  off 
on  the  tip  about  the  dynamite  blast.  Even 
though  the  source  was  reliable,  and  later 
develpoments  corroborated  the  fact,  we  bad 
no  official  confirmation.  Further,  we  hod  good 
reason  to  believe  that  public  disclosure  at 
the  time  might  Jeopardize  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  the  Intensive  investigation  by  the  TBI 
and  other  agencies  assisting.  The  temptation 
was  great,  but,  in  looking  back,  I  am  con- 
vinced our  Judgment  was  sound  and  in  keep- 
mg  wltb  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
profession. 

I  thought  at  one  pomt  several  years  ofo 
I  hod  the  full  confidence  of  a  local  law  en- 
foreement  official.  However,  when  I  inquired 
of  him  one  day  about  a  report  at  vandallam 
in  a  nearby  scJiool,  he  aald  then  was  noth- 
ing to  It. 

Since  my  aooroe  Deemed  r«llable,  I  took 
my  camera  and  drove  out  to  the  achooi.  I 
found  there  that  the  enforcement  official  had 
Indeed  investigated  extensive  damage  UUliS* 
the  building.  When  members  of  the  school 
board  unlocked  the  building  (closed  nzttO 
damage  could  be  repaired) .  I  prepared  a 
good.  Interesting  story,  which  moluded  the 
fact  that  flour,  sugar,  eggs,  and  other  foods 
In  the  school  kitchen  had  been  thrown  about 
with  abandon.  Picuree  told  the  sad  story  of 
complete,  ruthless  vsiidalUm.  We  did  not. 
however,  print  the  picture  of  a  shoe  print 
wltb  an  Identifiable  heel  mark.  I  held  that 
one  out. 

It  was  a  Uvld  official  who  confronted  me 
the  next  day  with  my  story  folded  out  on 
his  paper,  with  which  he  pounded  my  desk. 
demanding  K>  know  where  I  got  the  story 
and  why  I  chose  to  write  it,  and  sc&tlng  that 
If  he  had  wanted  It  to  the  paper,  he  wotild 
have  given  tt  to  me. 

I  told  him  If  he  did  not  want  the  story  In 
the  paper,  all  he  would  have  had  to  do  waa 
teU  izie  and  give  me  a  good  nmsoxx  for  with- 
holding It.  

He  calmed  down  and  apcdoglzed,  eaylng 
that  the  case  was  etlll  under  investigation. 
I  asked  If  he  bad  any  prime  suspects,  to 
which  he  replied,  "Two,  but  we  oan*t  prow 
anything."  I  offered  him  my  picture  of  tba 
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h«elprlnt.  with  which  he  l»«r  confronWd 
on«  of  the  su^«ta.  mawhecl  the  picture 
with  the  heei  ot  his  shoe,  and  obtained  a 
confession. 

It  la  true  that  the  professional,  mature 
news  reporter  wants  to  do  his  bit  to  help 
law  enforcement  officers.  You  can  ask  any  re- 
sponsible reporter  or  editor  for  cooperation 
in  withholding  a  story  pending  certain  de- 
velopments and.  If  your  request  Is  valid,  he 
will  go  along  with  you.  He  will,  of  course, 
expect  you  to  advise  him  immediately  when 
the  story  can  he  reported.  Purther,  he  wUl 
also  depend  on  you  to  help  protect  his  In- 
terest should  the  story  become  known  to 
other  news  media  which  may  not  respect  the 
agreement.  However,  a  story  with  any  sig- 
nificant news  value  cannot,  as  all  officers 
and  reporters  know,  be  suppressed  for  long. 

COOPCaATtON  WITH  NEWS  UEDtA 

I  have  found  that  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  press  and  law  enforcement 
dlSers  from  area  to  area.  The  length  of  the 
acquaintance  between  a  reporter  and  an  en- 
forcement official  will,  ot  course,  have  some 
bearing  on  cooperation.  However,  some  police 
agencies  are  not  news  oriented.  By  nature  or 
by  habit,  the  officials  and  officers  are  close- 
mouthed  and  offer  Uttle,  if  any,  assistance 
to  newsmen.  Some  departments  apparently 
have  no  plans  or  procedures  for  making 
available  to  the  press  information  from  pub- 
lic records,  such  as  police  blotters.  Conse- 
quently, a  reporter  does  not  like  to  deal  with 
departments  of  this  type,  but  he  welcomes 
the  chance  to  work  with  agencies  whose  per- 
sonnel recognize  the  rights  of  the  public  as 
represented  bv  a  free  press  and  who  furnish 
what  Information  and  help  they  can  with- 
out Infringing  on  the  right*  of  others  and 
without  making  prejudicial  statements. 
REABDON  arpoaT 

Many  representatives  of  news  media  In 
this  area,  as  do  others  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  believe  that  the  highly  publicized 
R«»rdon  Report  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation is  a  marked  encroachment  on  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  adopted  December  15. 
1791,  178  years  ago,  is  a  stipulation  for- 
bldfUng  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

But  today  many  lawyers  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  claim  the  Reardon  Report — 
only  a  report,  mind  you — is  aimed  only  at 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
restrict  the  release  of  prejudicial  sUtements 
about  accused  persons,  and  that  It  does  not 
affect  the  release  of  news  about  crime  or 
criminal  Inves'-lgatlons- 

Most  newsmen  see  It  differently.  They  feel 
U  would  black  out  arrest  records  and  pre- 
lim.lnary  hearings.  It  would  muzzle  police 
officers  and  prosecutors  and  judges.  It  would 
forbid  mentioning  the  existence  of  confes- 
sions, prior  criminal  records,  and  poHoe  lab- 
oratory tests. 

It  wouia  allow  a  police  officer  to  state  that 
an  accused  Individual  dented  charges  against 
him.  but  If  he  admitted  charges,  that  could 
not  be  printed-  The  lawj-ers  would  have  a 
conqdete  record  of  closed  pretrial  hearings 
transcribed,  and  then  after  the  tnal  or  dis- 
poMttoD  of  the  case  without  trial,  the  lawyers 
would  have  the  cotirt  reporters  write  up  all 
those  notes  and  issue  copies  to  the  press. 

By  then,  who  wants  them?  No  newspaper 
which  has  anything  to  do  with  news  would 
touch  them.  Thus  the  public  would  be  de- 
prived of  another  bit  of  public  information. 
•ntTrm  wnx  wik 

Even  Justice  Paul  Reardon.  author  of  the 
bar  report  wblcb  bears  his  name,  has  warned 
that  the  proposals  should  not  be  used  by  any- 
one "as  a  cover  for  what  should  be  out  in 
the  open." 
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As  pointed  out  In  one  newspaper  editorial. 
"Hie  press  upholds  the  traditional  demo- 
cratic Ideal  that  truth  will  wlu  in  a  free  and 
open  market  place. 

"The  bar  tends  to  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,"  the  editorial  continues,  "that  truth 
is  best  served  when  filtered  through  the  vari- 
ous technicalities  of  the  court  room.  .  .  . 

"If  statements  by  law  enforcement  and 
court  officials  are  limited  to  a  short  list  of 
speclUc  formalities,  the  public  clearly  will 
have  less  opportunity  to  learn  how  law  en- 
forcement is  carried  out  In  their  society." 

Further,  some  members  of  the  bar  claim 
that  the  press  uses  crime  news  to  sell  pa- 
pers— whereas  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
61  million  copies  of  dally  newspapers  are  pre- 
sold by  subscription,  and  the  press  does  not 
rely  on  so-caUed  "sensational"  stories  to 
survive. 

NO  THREAT  TO  FAIR  TRIAiA 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  to  have  the 
additional  curtain,  as  proposed  by  the  Rear- 
don Report,  dropped  between  us  and  news 
sources  would  constitute  a  definite  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  come  up  with 
any  positive  support  for  charges  that  the 
press  ImperlU  the  concepu  of  fair  trials.  The 
people  have  a  definite  right  to  know  what 
their  courts  and  law  enforcement  officers  are 
doing.  No  one  denies  the  dangers  of  exclud- 
ing the  press  from  proceedings  in  any  type  of 
trial,  from  the  slightest  misdemeanor  to 
first  degree  murder.  If  such  procedures  were 
condoned.  It  would  follow  that  the  greater 
part  of  every  criminal  trial  could  be  con- 
ducted m  secrecy  behind  closed  doors. 

The  public  trial,  in  the  words  of  a  Los 
Angeles  writer  challenging  the  exclusion  of 
the  press,  has  a  therapeutic  function  In  re- 
ducing community  tension,  In  supesedlng 
private  vengeance.  In  removing  excuses  for 
lynch  and  vigilante  law.  in  protecting  tiie 
rights  of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the 
defendant,  and  in  provldmg  valuee  which, 
perhaps,  society  has  been  Inclined  to  take  for 
granted  in  recent  years. 

CaXMnVAL    JtJSTICt 

Properly  conducted  public  trials  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the 
honesty  of  Its  Institutions.  In  the  competence 
of  Its  public  officers.  In  the  Impartiality  of  Its 
Judges,  and  In  the  capacity  of  Its  criminal 
law  to  do  Justice. 

We  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  with  the 
Judges  who  Insist  we  withhold  the  names  of 
Juveniles  Involved  in  serious  crimes — and  we 
do  cooperative.  If  the  case  goes  Into  Juvenile 
court.  However,  with  the  percentage  of  Ju- 
vemie  "repeaters*  growing,  even  those  Judges 
are  leaning  toward  the  publication  of  names. 
ages,  names  of  parents,  and  even  street  ad- 
dresses of  Juvenile  offenders. 

Basically  our  role,  with  yours  as  officers,  la 
protecting  constitutional  rights  while  mak- 
ing sure  of  a  keener  awareness  of  reeponsibll- 
ity  in  publishing  news— oU  the  news. 

That  Is  good  reason  to  say  "no"  when  we 
are  requested  to  withhold  the  name  of  an  of- 
fender whose  case  goes  through  a  court  of 
public  record.  For  IX  we  comply  vrtth  one  re- 
quest, where  are  we  lo  stop? 

A  coounon  complaint  against  newspapers 
Is  that  we  are  unduly  sensational  In  oiir 
handling  of  crime  news — that  such  Items 
may  be  an  incentive  to  crime,  that  the  pan- 
der to  the  cheap  surface  emotions  of  the 
herd  mind. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

PRSSS'   DtPTT 

The  truth  Is  that  a  complete,  factual,  and 
mercilessly  accurate  account  of  a  crime  is  the 
duty  of  responsible  newspapers.  In  the  first 
place,  crime  news  Is  not  solely  the  concern 
of  low-grade  morons.  It  is  also  the  concern 
of  responsible  law-abiding  citizens. 

If  the  youth  of  this  country,  reading  the 
facts  on  a  race  riot  or  massacre  or  murder. 
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are  tempted  to  purchase  machlnegtins  and 
start  shooting,  then  there  la  little  hope  for 
American  youth  and  the  adults  who  bore 
and  reared  them. 

Generally,  crime  news,  complete  and  even 
blatant,  is  necessary  before  any  serious  move 
for  reform  Is  ever  attempted. 

Without  publicity  which  brings  out  details 
of  crimes,  which  the  private  citizen  may 
recognise  and  therefrom  offer  his  assiatAnce. 
the  tough  solutions  could  be  even  tougher. 
With  no  news  story,  the  person  who  stumbles 
over  evidence  of  crime  in  remote  places  prob- 
ably would  never  get  his  information  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  told  what  to  print: 
we  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  public 
reports  of  events  we  consider  newsworthy  or 
of  public  interest:  we  will  continue  to  pub- 
lish any  statement  made  in  open  court, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  stricken  from  the  rec- 
ord, and  we  vrtll  defend  our  freedom  to  pub- 
licize wrongdoing  wherever  it  exists.  Includ- 
ing the  actions  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
lawyers,  and  Judges.  And  we  will  print  our 
ovra  names  In  the  news  If  we  are  the  of- 
fenders. 

Because  the  public  ultimately  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
public  la  entitled  to  know  how  Justice  Is 
being  administered.  No  one  has  the  tight 
to  keep  the  press  and  the  public  in  darkness. 
rBEcooM  or  the  press 

Freedom  to  gather  nevrs  is  at  the  heart  of 
any  concept  of  a  free  press.  When  you  dose 
out  sources  of  news,  you  cripple  the  func- 
tioning of  the  press.  It  is  a  combination  of 
the  lights,  to  gather,  print,  and  dlfiUlbut« 
which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  true  freedom  of 
the  press. 

If  we  have  a  fault.  It  is  to  imderpubllclze. 
rather  than  overpubllclze,  as  staffs  and  space 
often  are  too  small  to  give  all  areas  the 
attention  they  demand  and  deserve. 

IT   IS   DP   TO    YOtT 

We  try  to  attract  to  our  business  persona 
with  an  liuatlable  curiosity  and  an  ability 
to  look  and  linen  and  report — vrtthout  du- 
tortlon — what  they  see  and  bear.  True,  some 
reporters  follow  devious  methods  in  getting 
there  first,  regardless  of  the  end  result.  We 
have  contemptible  persons  In  our  buslncGS, 
but  you  win  find  them  wherever  the  pres- 
sures of  competition  make  It  necessary  to 
perform  first  and  explain  later. 

However,  we  can  be  the  sgency  which 
presents  your  story,  accurately  and  sympa- 
thetically, aa  we  understand  that  law  en- 
forcement Is  one  of  the  most  hard-pressed, 
underpaid,  and  senselessly  abused  groups  In 
the  Nation.  We  can  help  give  you  the  status 
you  deserve.  But  what  good  Is  the  profes- 
sional, knowledgeable  reporter.  If  a  curtain 
separates  him  from  law  enforcement  news? 
That  curtain  ties  our  hands  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  help  you.  It'a  up  to  you. 


STATUS  OP  THE  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS—AND  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  AS  A 
WHOLE 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TSXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  October  It,  1970 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
cluding a  summarization  of  congressional 
actions  to  date  on  the  budget  tat  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1671.  Congress  acts  on  the 
budget  not  only  In  the  appropriation  bills 
but  also  In  Its  actions,  or  through  in- 
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actions,  on  budgetary  proposals  in 
various  bills  out  of  legislative  commit- 
tees. Pacts  and  figures  are  included  for 
both  as  of  this  date,  but  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  budget  total 
on  which  Congress  acts  remains  to  be 
finalized. 

Federal  finances  are  a  Joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Original  Executive  budget  esti- 
mates and  projections  are  always  tenta- 
tive; often  wide  of  the  mark;  not  in- 
frequently amended  upward  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  appropriation  and  spending 
side.  I  am  including  certain  pertinent 
information  in  this  respect. 

THI  APFaOPBIATXON  BELLS  FOE  FIBCAL  TSAS  IBIl 

IN   SrUUAST 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  briefest  summary,  the 
situation  as  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  with  respect  to  fiscal  1971 
amounts  is  as  follows: 

The  House  has  now  passed  all  the  regu- 
lar annual  bills.  In  House  actions  we 
have  made  net  reductions — and  I  am  In- 
cluding the  vetoed  independent  oflSces- 
HUD  bill — of  $2.5  billion  below  the 
related  budget  requests.  If  the  vetoed  bill 
is  not  considered,  then  the  House  is  about 
S2.7  billion  below  the  related  budget  re- 
quests. 

In  the  Senate.  10  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills,  including  the  vetoed  In- 
dependent otaces-HDD  bill,  have  been 
approved.  In  these  10  bills,  the  Senate  has 
approved  a  net  Increase  of  atmut  $2.S 
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billion  above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. If  the  vetoed  bill  is  excluded,  the 
Increase  above  the  budget  would  be  al>out 
$1.3  billion  on  the  other  nine  bills. 

Eight  of  the  14  regular  appropriation 
bills  have  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  President.  Taking 
into  account  these  bills,  there  is  a  net 
increase  above  the  related  budget  re- 
quests of  nearly  $800  million.  But  ex- 
cluding the  vetoed  independent  offlces- 
HUD  bill,  the  net  increase  above  the 
President's  budget  requests  in  the  other 
seven  bills  $230  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Senate  still 
has  pending  before  it  major  appropria- 
tion bills  dealing  with  Defense,  Labor- 
HEW,  foreign  assistance,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  a  new  independent  olBces- 
HUD  bill  must  be  acted  upon,  I  think  It 
can  safely  be  said  that  Congress,  at  this 
session  in  the  appropriation  bills,  will  in 
the  aggregate  be  under  the  fiscal  1971 
Presidential  budget  requests  in  the  gen- 
eral a>^a  of  about  $1  billion,  give  or  take 
a  couple  of  hundred  million  or  so. 

In  other  words.  Members  can  say  that 
there  is  every  Indication  that  when  this 
Congress  adjourns  following  the  post- 
election session  Congress,  in  its  actions 
on  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  bills,  wHl 
be  below  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  1971  considered  In  those  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  capsule 
summary  of  the  amounts  of  new  budget 
obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year  1971 
ciirrently  involved  in  the  14  blUs: 


THE  APPII0P«P«T10H  BILLS  FOB  FISCAL  »EAR  19J1-AT  A  OUNCE 
[New  budset  obliixtionil  luHwtity.  Fiscal  1971  amounte  only) 


Approved       CI»Bfe(+)ir(— ) 


(•)  Sublolil.  14  Mh.  »137,13«,«l.»a 

(b)  Otduct  independent  offices-HUD  biU.  veto  sue*  

Bined - -17,21«.«23.500 

Net  toW,  13  Hmiw  b«s 

2.  In  the  Senate: 

(a)  SebloUI.  10  biUs 

(b>  Dedgct  independent  ofllees-HUO  bM,  uvto  nn- 
tained  in  House 

Nel  total.  Senate  bill  (9  bdls) 

3.  Enacted: 

(a)  SiibhllJl.  8  bills  cleared  Congtess 

(b)  OediKt  independent  otTices-HUO  biU.  veto  sus- 

tained  

Net  total.  7  bdh  enacted 17.  J98.  sn.  499 


$134,627,  39e.tl7 
-17.390.212.3110 


-l2.Sn.2ES.0OS 

-i-i73.3n.no 


119.921.83».322 

117.237.114,517 

-2.684.653.805 

45. 2».  005. 499 
.      -17.468.223,500 

47, 721,716. 253 

(-18,655.019.500 

-1-2.478,710,754 
-1-1,186.796.0(10 

27.711.711.999 

29.073.696.753 

-H. 291. 914.754 

35.366.«SO,999 
.      -17,46»,223.500 

36,  I3i,  439. 720 
-18,009.525.300 

-t-771.5lt.721 
-t-541,301,800 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  elaboration  of  the  fore- 
going summary  of  the  totals  to  date,  I 
will  include  a  blll-by-blll  breakdown  and 
some  additional  detail. 

APPBOPSIATTOie    BILLS    IN     THE     HOUSE 

In  the  House.  11  of  the  14  bills  were 
below  the  budget  requests  by  about  $3.1 
billion.  The  Education.  Independent  Of- 
fices-HDD. and  Labor-HEW  bills  were 
above  the  budget  requests  by  a  total  of 
about  $585  million.  

The  vetoed  Independent  OfBces-HUD 
bill  was  $173  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quests in  the  House,  but  in  its  enacted 
form  was  $641  million  above.  It  will  I 
assume  be  somewhat  less  than  that  in  its 
reenacted  form. 

I  am  speaking  of  new  budget  author- 
ity—essratlally.       appropriation       re- 


quests— for  fiscal  1971.  not  budget  esti- 
mates of  expenditures,  or  outlays,  which 
in  addition  to  expenditures  from  new  ap- 
propriations also  involve  expenditures 
from  carryover  balances  of  prior  year 
appropriations. 

Including  the  vetoed  Independent  Of- 
fices-HDD bill,  the  House  totals  for  1971 
in  the  14  bills  are; 

llnbuilonsl 

Budget  requests  considered $187. 1 

Approved  by  House 184.$ 

Net  reduction  (14  bills) -2  6 

Excluding  the  vetoed  Independent  Of- 
flces-HUD  bill,  which  must  be  replaced 
by  a  new  bill,  the  House  totals  for  1971 
on  the  other  13  bills  are: 
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[In  blUlons] 

Budget  requests  considered $119.8 

Approved  by  Bouae 117.  a 

Net  reduction  ( 13  bills) — a.  7 

IN  TBZ  BCNATK 

In  the  Senate,  10  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills.  Including  the  vetoed  In- 
dependent OfBces-HUD  bill,  have  been 
approved.  In  these  10  bills  the  Senate 
has  made  a  net  increase  of  about  $2.5 
billion  above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. If  the  vetoed  bill  is  excluded,  the 
increase  above  the  budget  would  be  about 
$1.3  billion  on  the  other  nine  bills. 

Excluding    the    Independent   Offices- 
HDD  bUl,  the  totals  for  197 1  on  which  the 
Senate  has  acted  are  as  follow! : 
(In  bllUons) 

Budget  requests  conslderad *a7.8 

Approved  by  Senate ».  I 

Net  Increase  (B  bills) H-l.S 

The  Labor-HEW  bill,  involving  about 
$18.7  billion  of  budget  requests,  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  $311  million 
above  the  budget;  it  will  of  course  be 
subject  to  Senate  floor  action  and  later 
conference  negotiation. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  committee  are 
bills  for  transportation,  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  defense.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  these  three  bills  were  below  ad- 
ministration budget  requests  by  a  total 
of  about  $2.6  bUlion. 

nfXDiMO  xs  uoMriuiecc 

The  agriculture  bill.  $727  million  above 
the  budget  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  Is 
pending  in  conference.  The  military  con- 
struction bill.  $77  million  under  the 
budget,  will  also  be  ready  for  po6trecess 
conference. 

r-twA»««   COKCaXSa — EMACTXS 

Mr.  Speaker,  eight  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  bills  have  been  sent  to 
the  President.  He  returned  two  by  way 
of  veto — education,  overridden  by  the 
House,  and  independent  offlces-HUD, 
sustained  by  the  House. 

As  sent  to  the  President,  the  eight  bills, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  1971.  Involved: 
llnblUlona) 

Budget  requests  considered $85.3 

Enacted 881 

Net  Increase  (8  bills).. -1-0.8 

But  excluding  the  vetoed  Independent 
OfBces-HUD  bUl  which  involved  aljout 
$18  billion — $541  million  above  the 
budget — the  totals  with  respect  to  fiscal 
1971  for  the  seven  bills  enacted  are  as 
follows; 

[In  biuloQs] 

Budget  requests  (xmsiaorsd $17. » 

Enseied 18- 1 

Net  increase  (7  bUU) -1-0.2 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exact  net  Increase 
on  the  seven  bUls  is  $230,286,921.  Six  of 
the  seven  bUls  were  below  the  budget  re- 
quests; the  Education  bill  was  $453  mil- 
lion above  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  tabulation 
showing  the  figures  for  each  oJ  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1971— both  In- 
cluding and  excluding  the  vetoed  Inde- 
pendent olBces-HDD  hill: 
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Badgil  nqunto 


Appttnd    aiflat(+)w(-) 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

1  lepsMx l3M.M3.nS  Uie.e49.Z30 

L  lT**ntij'his\  Office  (nd  of 

ulMBilsd  postal  lovtnuii 

ipproprutM) - 10M.;5S,I100  1571.702.000 

3.  E<luulim<«eloontlUlM«)„..  1W7.S24.000  4.127.U4.000 

4.  IMatModMtOAcai^UO 

(.<ID  WUOIIWII) l7.!W.«n.50O  17. 390. 212. 300 

6.  Stjt«— JuitiC*— COMffOIC*— 

Iiidciart       _ 3,243.805.000  3.10e.9Se.SOO 

e   liXrrior 1,810.757.600  1.410,024.700 

7.  Ir.rapo.««>i. 2.4e5.»14,937  2.429.579,937 

8.  Oistncto(Ci)*ifmb«(Fodonl  _ 

ll,n«) __...:. 1<19,OM.OOI1  ioa.93S,ooa 

9.  Fotjiin  AuiMira 2,rs,S39,000  2,220961.000 

10  «r<;»llii™      .   7, 531, 775, SOO  7,450,H«.liO 

IL  "ilitiri  Conilnictioo...- 2.134.100.000  1,997.037.000 

11  fablic  Wo<ki-AEC. 5.261.433.000  5.  736. ■».  OOO 

13.  L»fc)t-H£W   U.731.737,0O0  U.»24S63.0«1 

14.  Mine 6».  745.  t«6,  OOO  66, 906.  Sil.  000 

15.  SopplviMnlll (496.720,000) 

S.IitoW,H<n.itt««.. 137,131,661,122  134. 617. 398, 117 

[M«ct  IndtpondCAt  Olfieis— HUD 

(mouiUiiM) ...  17.216,923.500  17  390.212.300 

nn  MHI.  Hook  Mi<_         .  119.921  031.322  117  237. 114.517 

m  THE  SENAK 

1.  IXiAIM 421,414,B9  4I3,«19,653 

2  iaial'on          ..- 3,966.«24,0OO  47«2.«71,000 

3.  InMOMdM  0'l>c«I-H(l[>. 17.469, 2^,500  11,655.019,500 

4.ln>ntor..-  1939  974.600  1. 935,  J37. 500 

5.  OiUncl<(Colliatli(Fod(nl 

luntt) -  109,M«,000  109,939.000 

6.  ArKolHi"*- 7,749,354,500  9,475,935,100 


-19,394.065 


-73,053.000 
+319. 590;  OOO 


-136,949,  HO 

-7»,90O 

-36,235,000 

-150,000 
-655.  571.  OOO 
-91.597.350 
-137.763.000 
-26.625.  OOO 
f  92. 921. 000 
-1,939.105.000 


8iid90t  ttquatts 
coaifdofid 


Awimd   CtiMt><'l->«<-) 


-2.511.295,005 

-1-173, 391, 100 


-7.525.246 

■i-iie.  047,000 

4-1,116,796.000 
-4.637.100 

-150.000 
■i-72;.590.600 


7   PlrtlieWortij-AEC ISv 263. 433, 000  95.259,695,000  -J4.7J9.000 

•■"IrSr^""."' 3,251,200,000  3.122,0«.5OO  -129.119,500 

9l  Tranuv-Pest  Oflee  (n«t  o( 

SSSStSr".'"""""-  3.046.699.000  3  019,079,000  -».«4,000 

SobfcUI.  mil!  ciMrod  SoMI.  45.250,005,499  47,729,716,253  +2,471,710.754 

'"SS'<:.tZtZ''Xi"°...  17.469.223,500  11,155,019.500  +1.1W.  796.000 

Not  toul,  billictaisd  SoniH-  27,791,711,999  Z9. 073. 696,  751  +1.291.914.754 

EKACICO 

'•"iSSS'*"'"""'"**"'  3  966,124,000  4.420.145.000  +453,321,000 

2  i,ii"V' :::;::::  iimwiS!  i;935,47i,7oo  -4,499.900 

lD«ncldC.I.«l.Uff«l«.l  ^^^  ,^,3,^  _,„„„ 

*■  'imSS^"!'." 17.46.,223.MO  H.0O9,S25,3O0  -«1.»1»" 

s.iJiiSii5i"™  ::::.:":::  421,414.999  413,054,220  -i,36o,6;9 

6.  TrMWjry-Poit  Office  (n«l  ol 

T^ImT'""^  3..46.691.000  3.004.711.000  -41992.000 

7.  piraSTAtc:::;;:::;;:::  lISSiooo  5.239.517.000  -24.919.000 

'  ^'iSiSS^t'."'."'!^. 3.2>l.«l.00»  9.109.1171.500  -143.H5.SBI 

'•cSS;^"  "*"•'.-     -  J5.3.6.«M.«'  36.139.m720  +771.5.1.721 

^.aaaSff.?'^."'.-  17.461.223.500  19,009.525.300  +541.301,900 

Not  lotil.  MU  KKtU  (7  Ml). .  17.199.627,499  19.129.914,420  +230.216,921 


So«im:  PiopiTVl  Oct  14.  1970.  in  Oio  Ho«>t  Committee  on  Appraptlltlan. 


THE   STATTB   OF    THS    1971    BmCET 

9>tr.  Speaker,  in  undertaking  to  make 
an  interim  report  on  congressional  ac- 
tions thus  far  on  the  budget  recommen- 
datioas  of  the  President  It  U  first  neces- 
sary to  establish,  as  best  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  done,  the  budget  totals  as  re- 
vised and  updated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  e.xecutive  branch.  Supplementarj'  re- 
quests and  recommendations  not  encom- 
passed In  the  origlnELl  budget  and  revi- 
sions of  original  budget  estimates  and 
projections  because  of  miscalculations, 
underestimates,  and  revised  or  unfore- 
seen requirements  are  not  uncharacteris- 
tic of  Federal  budgets.  Original  budget 
projections  are  often  liighly  fragile  and 
precarious.  This  year's  budget  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Nor  was  last  year's  budget. 

TRZ   FISCAL   TXAB    1»70    BUDGET 

For  example,  the  administration's 
original  budget  review  for  fiscal  1970, 
In  April  of  1969.  projected  a  unified  budg- 
et surplus  of  $&.8  billion. 

Last  February,  it  was  reestimated — 
down  to  »1.S  billion.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  original  surplus  had  begtm  to 
■trither  away. 

7"hi-^n.  in  May.  the  executive  branch 
again  reestimated  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  outlook.  The  surplus  had  van- 
ished, replaced  by  a  deficit  estimate  of 
$1.8  billion.  Net  expenditures  were  esti- 
mated moderately  liigher  than  the  pre- 
vious estimate:  expected  revenues  In  the 
fiscal  year — ending  last  June  30 — were 
considerably  short  of  the  previous  esti- 
mate. 

When  the  books  closed,  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  position  had  slipped  further. 
The  unified  budget,  which  folds  in  Hie 
trust  fund  surpluses,  was  In  deficit  by 
!2  9  billion.  Excluding  the  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses of  $10.1  billion,  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1970  In  Federal  furds  was  $13  bil- 
lion. Trust  fund  surpluses  are  borrowed 


by  the  Treasury,  at  interest,  and  used 
for  general  purposes  of  Government. 

This  1970  result  was  also  a  deteriora- 
tion as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1969.  In 
that  year,  the  unified  budget  was  in  sur- 
plus by  $3.2  billion  becauie  of  the  trust 
fund  surpluses  of  $3.7  blllicn.  Excluding 
them,  the  Federal  funds  deficit  was  $5.5 
billion.  The  budget  position  on  both  bases 
of  counting  thus  worsened  in  fiscal  year 
1970  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1969. 
There  were  many  contributing  factors. 
but  that  ^as  the  result. 

Bxxctnrvx  uvuaONa  to  trz  fxscai.  txab 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  totals  projected 
In  the  original  fiscal  1971  budget,  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  last  Februan-  2, 
are  no  longer  valid — nor  of  course  have 
they  been  valid  for  several  months. 

In  May.  the  executive  branch  reesti- 
mated the  February  budget  totals — 
which  had  projected  a  razor-thin  unified 
surplus  of  $1.3  billion,  counting  in  some 
$8.6  billion  of  trust  fimd  surpluses — and 
came  up  with  a  projected  unified  deficit 
of  tl  J  bUlion  but  a  $10  biUion  deficit  on 
the  Federal  funds  basis.  Expenditures 
were  revised  upward,  to  $205.6  billion — 
far  above  the  original  February  figure  of 
$200.8  billion.  Revenues  were  also  rees- 
timated and  new  revenue  proposals  sub- 
mitted which  in  the  aggregate  raised  the 
previous  revenue  total,  but  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  upward  expenditure  revision. 

There  has  been  no  offlcial  comprehen- 
sive updating  of  the  totals  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  since  May,  but  there  have 
been  further  supplementary  amend- 
ments and  requests  and  imports  of  mls- 
calculatlona  of  previous  expenditure  es- 
timates. According  to  the  best  estimates 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  as 
reflected   by   the   latest  comprebenslTe 


"Budget  scorekeeping"  report  of  October 
14,  the  executive  branch,  subsequent  to 
the  February  2  budget  submission,  has: 

First,  Increased  the  original  estimates 
for  new  budget  obllgatlonal  and  lending 
authority  for  fiscal  1971  by  some  S4,225.- 
691.000 — to  a  new  total  of  $222,250,- 
601,000. 

Second,  Increased  the  original  esti- 
mated budget  spending— outlays — for 
fiscal  1971  by  some  $6.082,871.000 — to  a 
new  total  of  $206,854,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  substantial  changes 
spring  from  various  supplementary 
budget  amendments  and  requests:  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  original  budget  totals,  and 
reestimates  of  various  Items  including 
miscalculations  of  requirements  in  cer- 
tain so-called  uncontrollable  Items  such 
as  Interest,  farm  price  supports,  and  so- 
cial Insurance  trust  funds. 

The  executive  branch  has  already  re- 
ported net  overruns  of  $3,011,000,000 
above  the  originaj  budget  spendine  pro- 
jections for  such  so-called  uncontrollable 
Items  as  Interest.  $1.8  billion:  social  in- 
surance trust  funds,  $508  million:  and 
farm  price  support  programs.  $503  mll- 
Uon. 

The  $6  billion  plus  upward  Executive 
revision  In  the  spending  estimate  In- 
cludes about  $987,121,000  related  to  sup- 
plementary budget  amendments  and  re- 
quests for  such  Items  as  the  food  stamp 
program.  $216  millioo;  various  education 
programs.  $162  million:  the  recently  au- 
thorized guhsidized  advances  program  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
$115  million:  veterans  medical  care.  $50 
million:  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments.  $87  million:  and 
so  on. 

Another  $1,300,000,000  of  spending  In 
1971  beyond  the  original  budget  provl- 
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slon  relates  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation of  April  6  on  the  8  percent  com- 
parability pay  for  Goverimient  personnel, 
to  be  effective  retroactively  rather  than 
delayed  until  January  1.  1971.  as  pre- 
viously proposed  in  the  budget. 

Another  $320,000,000  in  spending  not 
originally  budgeted  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's 8  percent  postal  pay  proposal  of 
April  16,  which,  in  dollar  Impact  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  Is  estimated  that  much  above 
the  original  budget  provision. 

THX    DEEPSNZNC    BTJUCTT    DEFICTT    FOB    FISCAL 
TXAB    l»Tl 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  official 
updating  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  deficit  outlook  since 
May  19  when  the  deficit  projection  was 
$13  billion  on  the  unified  budget  basis 
and  $10  billion  on  the  Federal  funds 
basis.  But  ln.sofar  as  I  am  aware,  all 
knowledgeable  writers  and  authorities 
agree  that  the  deficit  this  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  billions  deeper  than  the  May 
19  out]ix>k. 

Expendltiures  are  outstripping  the 
original  estimates. 

Revenues  are  falUng  below  the  original 
estimates. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  a  unified 
budget  deficit  of  at  least  $10  billion,  a 
Federal  funds  deficit  of  at  least  $18  bU- 
llon.  and  perhaps  even  higher. 

For  additional  details  about  the  1971 
budget  deficit  pj3d  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainties sunoundlng  It,  I  am  Insertlns  an 
ejLcerpt  from  the  October  14  Issue  of  the 
"Budget  scorekeeping  "  staff  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures: 

Pactb  cm  the  BtnicET  Deficit 

The  budget  for  QBcal  1971  8ubinltt«d  to 
Congress  February  2.  1S70  refleclcd  B  unified 
budget  Burplus  01  61-3  billion,  made  up  of  an 
S8.fl  billion  surplus  from  the  truBt  funds  and 
a  fJS  bllUon  deficit  In  the  geneiBl  FederBl 
funds. 

The  budget  for  OscBl  1971  bs  revised  bj 
budget  Bmendments.  additional  legislative 
proposals,  and  re«8tlinAt«8.  exclusive  of  any 
separate  direct  CocgresBlooBl  actions  on  the 
budget,  B«  announced  by  the  President  on 
May  19,  1970,  reflected  a  unified  budget  defi- 
cit of  about  91.2  billion.  Including  congres- 
sional actions,  as  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent May  19.  1970.  the  unified  budget  deficit 
was  estimated  to  be  (13  blUlon.  made  up  of 
an  66.7  bilUon  surplufl  from  the  trust  funds 
and  a  910  bllUon  deficit  In  the  general  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Since  the  budget  for  fiscal  3971  was  up- 
dated by  the  President  on  May  19.  additional 
amendments  have  been  transmitted  and  re- 
estimates  of  certain  designated  uncontroll- 
able Items  have  been  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  oonnectlon  with  adjustments  In  the 
outlay  limitation  eatahUshed  by  Public  lAW 
91-305.  The  updated  eetlmateB  have  added 
about  (1.511  mJlUon  to  the  May  19  outuy 
eatlmatee:  and  at  this  amount  (333  million 
are  In  trust  fund  outlays.  Thla  updating  of 
estimated  outlays  Increftses  the  projected 
May  19  deficit  of  (1.3  billion  to  about  (2.8 
blUlon.  prior  to  reflecting  the  Congressional 
actions  and  Inactions  outlined  below.  Tills 
revised  deficit  estimate  iB  made  up  of  an  (8.4 
bllUon  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  and  an 
(11.2  billion  deficit  In  Uie  geneisl  Federal 
funds. 

These  vurpluB  and  deficit  projections  are 
dependent  upon  various  factors  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  such  as: 

1.  Experience  shows  that  actual  outlayB  are 
UkBly  to  InereBBa  over  Mnier  proJecUonB— 
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thus  Increasing  the  deficit.  (For  example,  as 
reported  earlier,  since  submlflalon  of  ttie 
fiscal  1971  budget  In  February  the  Prcaldezit 
has  revised  bis  official  outlay  estimates  up- 
ward by  about  (SI  buUon.)  Congrasalonal 
enactments  to  October  14  have  added  approx- 
imately (2.0«4  mlUlon  to  the  total  estimated 
outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

2.  The  economic  slowdown  may  decreaBe 
actual  reyenues  from  the  amounts  pro- 
jected— thus  Increasing  the  defldt.  Ilie  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  estimated  last  May  that  revenue 
coUectlon-i  for  fiscal  1971  wUl  be  about  (SJ 
bir.lon  less  than  the  admlnlstrtalon  was  then 
projecting. 

3.  The  revised  budget  contained  atiout  (2.- 
414  million  m  estlmtaed  outlay  reductions 
for  legl.iilatlve  proposals  to  the  Congress  such 
as  postsJ  rate  Increases,  sales  of  surplus 
stockpile  commodities,  revisions  in  various 
Veterans  benefits.  Medicaid  reform,  sale  of 
Alftslta  Railroad,  etc.  The  effective  ilBte  of 
the  proposed  (1.588  million  postal  rate  in- 
creases has  been  delayed  by  at  least  six 
months  reducing  that  saving  by  at  least  (784 
million  (which  is  reflected  as  a  Congressional 
Increase  In  spending  above):  and  only  9180 
million  of  the  9250  million  proposed  surplus 
sales  have  been  approved.  No  other  actions 
have  been  completed.  Thus  (8fl6  znUUon  of 
these  proposed  outlay  reduction*  have  not 
yet  ijeen  acted  upon  by  the  Confess. 

4.  The  budget  as  revised  to  May  19,  1970 
contained  receipt  estimates  from  varloue  rev- 
enue producing  proposals  In  the  amount  of 
94,818,000,000  (Including  (503  million  for 
trust  funds  of  which  6194  million  was  not 
requested  by  the  Presldentl  which,  it  not 
enacted  by  Congress,  will  automatlo&llT  re- 
duce receipts  of  the  Treasury  by  the  amounts 
estimated— thus  Increasing  the  deficit.  Con- 
gress has  enacted,  to  date.  f323  million  of  the 
President's  new  revenue  request*  plus  a  net 
of  S18q  million  In  new  revenue  not  requested 
by  the  President  and  has  rejected  (152  mil- 
lion In  Items  requested  by  the  President.  This 
leaves  s  balance  of  about  (4329,000,000  of  the 
revenue  requests  of  the  President  not  yet 
enacted  or,  because  of  the  enactment  of  (169 
million  not  requested  by  the  President,  a 
balance  of  94.180.000.000  yet  to  be  enacted  to- 
ward meeting  the  President's  eattinated  rev- 
enue requirement. 

Taking  into  account  Congressional  actions 
to  date  on  tlie  uncertain  Budget  estimates 
outlined  above,  and  unless  pending  budget 
proposals  for  outlay  reductions  and  addi- 
tional revenues  are  enacted,  the  unified  budg- 
et deficit  for  fiscal  1971  estimated  by  tbe 
President  on  May  19,  1970  to  be  Bbout  (1.3 
billion  would  be  Increased  to  about  (8.1 
billion.  AdtUng  the  (1.5  billion  for  Increased 
outlays  from  updated  estimates  adjusting 
the  outlay  UmlUtlon.  tills  unified  budget 
deficit  estimate  would  b«  Increased  to  about 
(9.8  billion.  Adding  the  loss  of  (3.2  blUlon 
revenue  collections  as  estimated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
the  total  unified  budget  deficit  could  t>e 
as  much  as  (12.8  blUlon.  made  up  of  a  (7.8 
billion  surplus  In  tnut  funds  and  a  O0.4 
bllilon  deficit  In  general  Federal  funds. 

CONCBXSSIONAL   ACTIOKB   n»    NONAITBOFBI* - 
TION    BILLS   ArrtCTING   THE    1S71    BtmOXT 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
the  Executive  Branch  has  not  been  able 
to  hold  to  the  original  budget  totals.  Con- 
gress has  also  had  Its  difficulties  and 
differences  of  views  in  dealing  with  var- 
ious budgetary  and  fiscal  proposals. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  best  staff 
estimates  available  are  that  the  Presi- 
dent, through  supplementary  budget 
amendments  and  requests:  through  var- 
ious new  legislative  proposals:  and 
through  reestimate  on  account  of  mis- 
calculations and  so  on.  has: 
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First.  Increased  hla  February  budget 
spending  and  lending  authority  requests 
for  1971  by  some  $4,225,691,000;  and  has 

Second.  Increased  his  February  budget 
spending — outlay — estimates  for  1971  by 
some  $6,082,871,000. 

Congress.  In  acting  on  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget,  has  made  many  chan- 
ges in  the  President's  budgetary  pro- 
posals. While  most  of  the  spending  side 
on  which  Congress  acts  each  year  Is  pr«>- 
cessed  In  the  aimual  appropriation  bills, 
there  are  a  number  of  actions,  and  inac- 
tions, taken  in  nonapproprtatlon  bills— 
"backdoor"  bills:  bills  that  mandate 
spending:  and  Inaction  or  only  partial 
action  on  proposals  designed  to  reduce 
budget  totals — so-called  negative  ex- 
penditures, such  as  postal  rale  Increases. 

As  with  some  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
some  of  these  nonapproprtatlon  bills  i>re 
above  the  related  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  with  the  appropriation  bills,  some 
of  these  nonappropriation  bills  have 
passed  one  House  but  not  the  other: 
some  are  in  conference:  some  have  been 
enacted. 

But  unlike  the  appropriation  bills 
which  generally  make  available  budget 
authority  that  will  ultimately  result  in 
actual  spending  from  the  Treasury 
either  in  fiscal  1971  or  beyond,  a  few  of 
the  nonappropriation  bills — enacted  or 
now  in  the  legislative  mill — entail  little 
or  no  ultimate  spending  from  the  Treas- 
ury. But  for  technical  budgetary  reasons, 
they  are  classed  as  new  budget  author- 
ity and  are  so  scored  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  joint  committee  staff. 
Two  or  three  of  them  account  for  a  very 
large  share  of  the  "excess"  over  the  exec- 
utive branch  recommendations.  Under- 
standing their  precise  character  is  neces- 
sary- lor  a  good  grasp  of  the  general 
spending  dimensions  of  the  congressional 
add-ons  in  the  nonappropriation  bills. 

For  example,  the  joint  committee  staff 
scorekeeping  report  shows  a  congres- 
sional add-on  of  $3,050,000,000  for  au- 
thority for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  the  public. 
This  is  classed  as  new  budgetary  author- 
ity, but  in  the  long-range  sense,  would 
not  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  charge  on 
the  Treasury. 

Another  significant  congressional 
budget  authority  add-on  Is  contained  In 
the  Emergency  Home  Financing  Act.  In 
the  House,  the  add-on  was  $1,500,000,000. 
The  enacted  add-on  is  $750,000,000.  This 
involves  authority  for  secondary  market 
mortgage  financing.  No  Information  Is 
Immetliately  available  as  to  expenditures 
In  fiscal  1971  under  this  authority,  but  a 
salable  asset  is  acquired  when  any  ex- 
penditure is  made.  Thus  the  size  of  the 
budget  authority  add-on  Is  by  no  means 
an  IndlcatJim  of  the  ultimate  net  charge 
on  the  Treasury. 

Two  other  add-ons  reflected  in  the 
latest  scorekeeping  report  Involve  stand- 
by Insurajnce  authority — one  relating  to 
credit  unions  for  $100,000,000  which  has 
cleared  Congress:  the  other  relates  to 
standby  insurance  against  stock  market 
brokerage  failures.  Involving  $1,000,000.- 
000  in  the  Senate. 

Taking  account  of  these  Items  which 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  essentially 
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nonexpenditure  in  the  long-range  sense,  through  nonappropriaUon  bUls.  as  re-  mittee  on  Reduction  ot  Federal  i^- 
UieSnlrBslanBl  addltlonS-House.  Sen-  fleeted  In  the  October  14  "budget  score-  pendJtures  can  be  much  better  evalu- 
SS.  or  ^ted   as  the  case  may  be-    keeping"  stall  report  of  the  Joint  Com-    ated  from  the  following  breakdown: 

CONMESSIONAl  CHAMESIO  THE  UIl  BUDGH  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BILLS- AS  BEfltCTED  IN  THE  COMPKEHENSIVE  ■aUKET  SCOHEREEPIHS"  HEfOBI;  THE  SPENDING  SIDE.  OCT.  U,  WO 

lis  Qwuundl  ol  itolUrll 


Buditt  iMttonly— cfe«n|«  Irom  Oit  budlfll 


Budgtl  ipflfldiac  (oulJiyi)— ditnin  from  Hie  bodiit 
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Tlw  details,  bill  by  bill,  are  shown  in 
supporting  Uble  No.  1  of  the  October  14 
"Budget  Scorekeeplng"  report.  Figures 
on  budget  authority  are  for  the  most 
part  prwlse  figures,  but  figures  on 
spending — outlays — are  necessarily  lim- 
ited 10  the  best  reasonable  approxima- 
tions of  the  Joint  committee  staff. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  reflected 
in  supporting  table  No.  1,  other  than  the 
essentially  nonexpenditure  bills  noted,  re- 
Iste  to  social  security  benefits,  the  family 
assistance  proposal,  various  veterans 
benefits,  delay  in  postal  rate  increases 
proposed  in.,  the  budget,  the  8  percent 
postal  reform  pay.  savings  bond  interest 
increase,  and  several  civil  service  wage 
and  benefit  bills. 


HOW  TO  CONTROL  THE  FLOOD 
CONTROLLERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALtrOEKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  2970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  many  other  SUtes.  citizens 
are  renouncing  old  concepts  of  ecology 
and  conservation  and  are  giving  new 
consideration  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  environment. 

One  of  the  areas  where  this  new 
reconsideration  is  occurring  is  in  the 
area  of  flood  control  and  creelcbed 
channelization. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  outstanding 
publication  Cry  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco landscape  architect.  Theodore  Os- 
mundson.  related  an  excellent  study  on 
this  issue  as  well  as  a  report  of  how 
some  citizens  are  becoming  more  ac^ve 
In  the  fight  to  save  their  environment. 

The  article  follows: 
How  To  CotmujL  thi  Flood  CoNTmoi.i.z&s 
(Bt  Theodore  Osmuadson) 

(Theodore  OsmundsoD.  &  preotlclng  San 
Prmnclso  landscape  architect.  U  the  immedi- 
ate past  president  and  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects.) 

Tc-day,  under  present  policies.  vlnuaUy  all 
free-flowing  natural  streams  of  urban  Oall- 
fomia  are  doomed  to  be  lined  or  covered  with 
concrete.  Oradually.  and  unnoticed,  t*ey 
have  disappeared  one  by  one  vlth  hardly  a 
protest  from  the  city  dwellen  who  need  them 
most  for  their  beauty,  flah  and  wildlife,  and 
recreational  reaources.  It's  all  being  done  In 
itxe  name  of  Hood  control.  And  tronlcally,  the 


public  Is  paying  a  bandaome  price  to  foot 
the  blU  for  this  oisantted  destruction. 

DEATH   or  A   NATtniAI,   D«AUIACK   BTBTKM 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  For  example, 
when  3an  Pnuiclsco  was  still  a  hamlet  called 
Terba  Buena,  and  the  bay  waa  a  formidable 
body  of  w»ter  aeparaung  Uie  new  city  from 
the  Contra  Costa  (oppoalte  coast)  to  the 
east,  the  lands  between  the  bay  and  the 
crests  of  the  OaUaud  and  Berkeley  hllJa  were 
inhabited  only  by  Indiana  and  the  descend- 
anu  of  the  first  Spanish  settlers  who  lived  at 
peace  with  the  land,  sky  and  water.  Prom 
the  high  ridges,  covered  with  virgin  redwood 
forests,  the  ground  sloped  westward  throiigh 
rolling  hUlB  dotted  with  Uve  oaks,  leveling  off 
in  grassy  flatlands  which  extended  to  the 
tidal  mud  and  grasses  of  the  l>ay.  Prom  hills 
to  bay  flowed  the  clear  waters  through  the 
natural  drainage  channels  of  the  31  creeks  of 
the  Bast  Bay.  Flowing  toward  the  bay 
through  forested,  brush-covered  and  porous 
soli,  their  waters  moved  contmuously  all 
year,  with  nothing  to  disturb  their  ancient 
course.  Deer,  bear  and  foxes  drank  at  their 
edges,  and  In  the  winter  steelhead  and  sal- 
mon spawned  in  their  upper  reaches.  And  so 
It  was  in  all  the  lands  which  were  to  become 
the  nine  Bay  Area  counties  and  Indeed  In  all 
the  ocean -draining  watersheds  of  California. 
In  the  lightly  populated  areas  of  the  state, 
aome  streams  still  nm  m  their  primal  way, 
proudly  pointed  to  by  the  local  Inhabitants 
05  "great  fishing  streams,"  but  most  of  those 
in  urban  areas  have  met  the  fate  of  the  East 
Bay's  ai   magnificent  watercourses. 

struck  by  the  land  de\elopment  booms 
followmg  the  Gold  Rtish  and  the  opening  of 
the  area  to  commercial  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  stream*  of  the  East  Bay  were 
left  largely  untouched.  As  flat  and  eaaler-to- 
develop  land  fell  to  the  builders,  the  creeks 
still  rang  to  the  sound  of  Sunday  plcnickery. 
flowers  and  trees  grew  along  their  banks,  and 
for  many  years  fljbermen  worked  their  waters 
for  steelhead  and  salmon. 

But  the  redwood  forests  were  soon  gone  to 
the  loggers  who  cu:  them  down  to  build  and 
rebuild  San  Francisco  after  her  many  early 
flres.  The  porotia  soil  which  once  absorbed 
the  rainfall  and  provided  the  constant  flow 
along  the  i^treams  throughout  the  year  was 
slowly  being  covered  with  houses,  pavement 
and  the  collection  systems  for  storm  water. 
In  place  of  the  moderate  and  constantly 
flowing  streams,  each  storm  brovght  torrents 
of  nishlng  flood  waters,  eroding  their  bonks 
and  overflowing  Into  developed  areas  In  the 
O&tlands. 

Orodually.  as  surbanlzatlon  moved  closer  to 
their  edges,  they  were  changed  from  natural 
woodland  creeks  Into  open  storm  sewers.  No 
one  thought  of  them  as  assets;  rather,  they 
were  considered  threats  to  progress.  Only 
rarely  did  some  far  sighted  individual  step 
forth  to  declare  them  a  great  heritage,  to  be 
protected  and  used  as  permanent  links  with 
nature  and  as  valuable  resources  for  needed 
r«ere«tlon  In  a  country  dedicated  to  hard 
work  and  "progress"  Plans  of  Charles  Mul- 


ford  Robinson  In  1005-06  and  of  the  noted 
German  city  planner,  Werner  Hegemann.  Ux 
1913  to  develop  a  number  of  the  moat  promi- 
nent creeks  of  the  East  Bay  as  Unear  parks  to 
connect  the  hills  with  the  bay  were  never 
acted  upon.  The  creeks  finally  tiecame  re- 
garded primarily  as  "flood-control  problems" 
and  they  were  Une  with  concrete,  or  burled. 
Many  of  the  culverts  were  eventuaUy  flUed 
over  and  residential  and  commercial  build- 
ings and  streets  were  built  above  them. 
Today,  the  small  remnants  of  the  creeks  that 
remain  are  in  private  gardens  at  the  rear  of 
houses  or  are  boiren,  junk-  and  waste-laden 
storm-water  ditches  in  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness area.  Only  pitifully  small  fragments 
have  t>een  retained  for  public  park  use. 

WHAT  CODLO  HAVE  BE£19 

The  story  of  the  once  beautiful  tree-Uned 
creeks  of  the  East  Bay  Is  not  umque.  It  Is 
typical  of  all  the  urbonlzed  areas  of  Califor- 
nia. What  caused  this  to  happen?  The  answer 
la  simple.  The  recognition  of  the  human  need 
for  open  space,  recreation  and  simple  natural 
amenity  did  not  keep  pace  with  commercial, 
industrial  and  financial  "progress."  Pressures 
to  sell  and  use  the  creeks  and  the  land  along 
them  for  development  were  too  great.  The 
public  alUtucie  toward  these  great  natural 
resources  centered  around  one  single  con- 
cept— flood  control;  flood  control  to  protect 
develc^ment. 

The  common  belief  today  Is  that  creeks 
naturally  flood.  But  In  many,  before  the 
ecological  balance  of  plants,  organisms  and 
land  was  disturbed  for  man's  uses,  this  was 
not  so.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  hilly  areas, 
the  drainage  water  flows  through  deep  gullies 
and  canyons,  and  falls  much  too  rapidly  to 
flood  over  the  banks.  In  these  areas,  by  sim- 
ply prolilblttng  construction  and  purchasing 
the  creek  and  adjacent  lands  for  recreation, 
the  natural  stream  could  have  been  pre- 
served for  all  time.  For  example,  this  was 
done  In  Diamond  Canyon  In  Oakland,  and 
in  Chico.  Big  Chlco  Creek  was  given  to  the 
city  for  a  park  by  pioneer  James  Bldwell. 
There  are  other  such  Isolated  Instances  but 
they  were  rare  flashes  of  foresight  and  wis- 
dom and  were  the  great  exceptions  to  general 
rule. 

In  limited  areas  such  as  the  ttatlands  near 
the  bay.  tree-planted  earth  leveee  along  with 
limited  flood-plam  zoning  would  have  pre- 
served the  natural  beauty  of  the  creeks,  pro- 
vided open  space  and  water -oriented  linear 
parks  for  recreation  and  amenity,  raised 
property  values  along  miles  of  creek  front- 
age rather  than  depressing  them,  and  dras- 
tically cut  the  coats  of  later  flood-control 
works.  This  was  never  done,  and  the  develop- 
ers made  their  profits  and  left  the  general 
public  to  bear  the  costs  of  flood  control. 

THE  UKKTALTtr  OF  DESTRVCTIOK 

Over  the  years,  as  the  danger  of  floods 
has  Increased,  governmental  agencies  have 
been  established  to  deal  with  the  very  real 
problem  of  flood  control,  spending  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  In  the  construction  ot 
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concrete  channels  and  culverts,  and  the  wid- 
ening, lining  and  diversion  of  streams  for 
this  smgle  purpose.  With  the  characteristic 
seal  of  engineering  organizations,  the  flood 
controllers  proceeded  to  destroy  everythmg 
that  stood  m  the  way  of  fulflillng  what  they 
took  a«  their  single-purpose  public  charge 
Gradually,  and  too  late  for  most  of  the  urban 
streams,  water-orleoted  '■ecreatlon  and  the 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  have  been 
added  to  the  basic  flood-control  function  of 
the  agencies.  But  essentially,  despite  this 
added  authority,  the  primary  work  along 
streams  has  been  in  controlling  flooding  For 
the  watercourses,  as  recreational  and  esthetic 
resources  and  as  links  between  man  and  his 
natural  environment,  this  single -purpose 
pollc)-  has  been  applied  almost  universally 
and  has  been  nothing  short  of  disastrous. 
When  all  other  factors  are  omitted  from  the 
problem,  flood  control,  or  the  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  water.  Is  a  hydraulic -engineering 
design  problem  and  the  solutions  reflect  this 
and  little  else.  Peak  water  flow  Is  computed 
and  channels  are  cleared  of  "vegetative  ob- 
structions" (native  trees,  shrubs,  and  the 
cover  necessary  for  wUdUfe  habitat  and 
amenity),  widened,  and  finally  Uned  with 
riprap  or  concrete  to  protect  the  banks  from 
erosion. 

The  engineers  are  blamed  for  the  rigid  and 
austere  final  result.  But  no  one  mentions  the 
simple  fact  that  we.  through  our  legislators. 
have  never  Injected  factors  such  as  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality  Into  their  engineering  equations.  Un- 
fortunately, the  water  engineers  have  devel- 
oped through  the  years  a  mentality  that  flow- 
ing water  should  oniy  be  desJt  with  by  engi- 
neers and  solely  as  an  engineering  problem. 
The  lime  has  come  to  dispel  this  line  of 
thinking  as  well  as  the  myth  upon  which  it 
Is  based.  Changes  In  this  traditional  approach 
should  be  pushed  with  the  greatest  vigor  if 
we  are  to  save  the  last  remaining  natural 
streams  m  the  state. 

THE  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE  roB  DESTHOCTIOS 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  associated 
with  California's  streams  rests  ultimately. 
of  course,  with  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives.  They  can  demand  more  than 
baste,  bare  mmimmn  fiood-control  solutions. 
But  there  Is  also  a  high  degree  of  blame  which 
can  be  placed  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  flood-control  agencies  which  the  public 
has  created  and  heavily  funded. 

The  three  principal  agencies  dealing  with 
free-flowing  water  are  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  local 
county  flood-control  districts.  All  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  the  State  of  California 
Water  Resources  Agency,  but  each  Is  pre- 
eminent in  Its  own  major  area  of  interest. 

The  authorizing  federal  law  Is  broad 
enough  to  allow  the  corps  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  (SC3)  to  set  criteria  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  assist  local  flood- 
control  agencies.  They  are  only  limited  \n 
doing  so  (except,  of  course,  by  btu'eaucratlc 
Inertia  and  lo»l.  provlnclally  minded  resist- 
ance) by  the  Congress,  which  must  vote  ap- 
propriations for  their  projects,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  must  approve 
budget  requests.  Both  Congress  and  the  bu- 
reau may  or  may  not,  regardless  of  the  corps' 
or  SCS's  desires,  recognize  the  Importance  of 
environmental  quality  factors  in  a  given 
project.  Of  the  two  governmental  fiscal  - 
control  bodies,  Congreae  U  the  moet  likely 
to  look  favorably  on  such  factors,  given  the 
popular  Interest  In  environmental  matters. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  an 
arm  of  the  executive  branch  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  both  popular  demands  and  the 
recent  executive  order  directing  all  federal 
departments  to  clean  up  their  own  pollution 
and    give    high    priority    to    environmental 
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quality.  What  will  come  of  tUto  order  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Among  the  most  destructive  of  all  pubUo 
agencies  In  California  dealing  with  natural 
flowing  water  are  the  httle-pubUcUed  and 
ubiquitous  county  flood-control  districts. 
Althoutjh  these  districts  clearly  have  the 
authority  to  provide  recreation  In  their 
projects,  they  have  failed  almost  universally 
to  make  use  of  it.  By  applying  their  au- 
thority rigidly  to  the  "bare  bones'"  of  flood 
control,  they  have  produced  systems  of  the 
most  incredibly  ugly  concrete  trenches  where 
once  flowed  the  tree-Uned  natural  streams 
of  California's  flatlands.  Their  efforts  to 
protect  the  natural  enviroiunent  have  been 
sharply  limited  to  working  with  other  agen- 
cies such  as  city  and  county  park  deport- 
ments. While  they  have  done  isolated  good 
works  m  oooperatlon  with  other  agencies, 
their  current  plans  are  a  clearcut  blueprint 
for  the  final  elimination  of  the  streams  of 
urban  California  for  all  time.  This  la  true, 
almost  without  exception.  lor  every  flood- 
control  district  In  the  state. 

The  busmess  of  flood-control  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  county  flood-control  districts.  Is 
very  big  business  indeed.  All  of  them  now 
have  huge  annual  budgets,  with  a  large 
percentage  of  their  funds  currently  aUocated 
for  oontrolling  flooding  of  free-flowing 
streams  with  practically  no  concern  for  the 
natural  environment  of  the  streams.  Par 
example,  the  Alameda  County  Flood  Control 
District's  current  construction  program  is 
budgeted  at  »2-3  million  annually  with  au- 
thorized projects  of  696  mllUon,  mostly  for 
creek-water  control,  but  with  almost  noth- 
ing for  recreation  or  environmental  quaUty. 
And  this  Is  only  one  of  the  flood-control  dls- 
ulcts  of  the  mne  Bay  Area  counties  and  al- 
most every  coiuity  in  the  state  has  such  an 
agency.  The  corps"  national  budget  for  all 
works.  Including  military  construction,  rtms 
to  $1.25  biUlon  annually,  with  a  major  por- 
tion going  to  flood  control.  It  takes  Uttle 
imagination  to  picture  tbe  enormous  effect 
the  corps,  alone  and  in  concert  with  local 
government,  will  have  on  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  The  SCS  spends 
more  than  81  mlUlon  annually  In  California 
for  watershed  protection  and  flood  control. 
largely  along  free-flowing  streams  of  the 
state.  With  such  huge  sums  spent  each  year 
on  largely  single- purpose  projects,  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  stream  m, 
near,  or  affecting  a  populated  place  will  be 
modified  or  rigidly  controUed  In  concrete 
or  riprap  channels.  To  anyone  who  loves  the 
beauty  of  a  creek  or  who  enjoys  flsbmg  a 
moving  stream,  this  Is  a  chllUng  prospect,  a 
projection  as  shocking  as  the  seemingly  end- 
less proUferaUon  of  highways.  If  single-pur- 
pose flood-control  projects  continue  at  the 
present  rate,  the  obliteration  of  Callforma's 
and  Indeed  America's  streams  and  their  re- 
placement with  concrete-Uned  storm  sewers 
is  a  certainty.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  this 
legalized  and  heavily  financed  rape  of  tbe 
streams? 

There  are  signs  of  change  In  the  stralght- 
Une.  slide-rule,  slngle-purpore  approach  tbe 
flood-control  agencies  have  taken  In  the  past. 
But  we  simply  cannot  rely  on  the  engineers 
to  lead  the  way  in  protectmg  our  remaining 
streams. 

Some  of  the  statements  recently  Issued  by 
the  corps  are  encouraging,  as  witness  these 
extracts  from  a  memorandum  dated  March 
9.  1970.  to  the  district  englneera  of  the  corps 
In  Los  Angeles.  Sacramento  and  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, by  Brigadier  Oeneral  Frank  A.  Camm. 
division  engineer  for  the  South  Paclflc  Divi- 
sion. He  stated  that  the  corps'  activities  "slg- 
mflcantly  influence  the  economic  and  physi- 
cal development  of  cities  and  regions  and 
therefore  [the  corpsl  must  recognise  and  ac- 
cept lu  full  public  reeponslbUlty  m  shaping 
the  total  environment,"  and  "although  legis- 
lation  and  corps  policy  set*  limitations  to 
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which  recrMtlonH  and  envlromnenwl  q<»l- 
Ity  ellortt  c»n  be  underUUcen.  the  nnge  ot 
poulbUltles  »Uowed  shauld  t>«  usea  to  its 
niaxlmum-"  The  memorandmn  further  states 
that  "the  south  Pac^c  Division  ihall  take  a 
leadership  role  by  Implementing  the  Compre- 
hensive Program  lor  Environmental  Quality." 
and  that  the  program  "will  not  be  considered 
a<  a  separate  enUty.  but  rather  shall  be 
Incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  overaU  eflort 
and  program  ol  the  corps." 

But  In  Washington.  Brigadier  Oeneral 
Richard  Groves.  Deputv  Director  of  the  Corps 
ot  Engineers-  ClvU  Works  Division,  said  "It  Is 
a  fact  that  our  nation  Is  engaged  m  a  strug- 
gle to  survive  lU  technology  and  Its  hablU.  It 
la  a  fact,  too,  that  we  are  dealing  our  waters, 
polluting  our  air.  Uttering  our  land,  and 
Infecting  our  soil  and  ourselves  with  tbe 
wastes  which  our  civilization  produces.  Theae 
are  serious  problems,  but  we  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  yield  to  an  emotional  Impulse 
that  would  make  their  cure  the  central  pur- 
pose ot  our  society.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  feel  guilty  about  the  altera- 
Uons  which  we  have  to  make  In  the  natural 
environment  as  we  meet  our  water-related 
needs." 

Clearly  the  engineers  have  a  long  way  to 
go  m  understanding  the  toUl  environmental 
crisis  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves. 

AMSWnS  Tt)  THE  PBOBLXM 

Because  of  the  need  for  urgent  action,  a 
Joint  Committee  for  Bay  Area  Watercourses 
was  formed  almost  a  year  ego  by  People  for 
Open  Space  and  the  Northern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape ArchllecU.  The  committee,  led  by 
Dorothy  Ersklne  ol  People  for  Open  Space, 
and  this  writer.  In  colUboratlon  with  Samuel 
E  Wood,  consultjint  to  California  Tomorrow, 
studied  the  problem  and  came  up  with  a 
proposed  program  which  could  lead  to 
effective  solutions.  The  committee  came  Into 
bemg  us  an  Immediate  result  of  the  public 
outcry  against  the  concreting  of  Tsmalpals 
Creek  In  Mjrln  County  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Marin  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  sitting  In  their  other  role  as 
the  flood  control  district  board.  The  action 
was  protested  by  dozens  of  cltuens  who 
physlcaUy  obstructed  construction  equip- 
ment as  work  began  in  the  channel.  The  pro- 
testers were  summarily  arrested  and  JaUed. 

The  Joint  committees  purposes  were  to 
study  whv  such  an  obviously  unpopolar  and 
narrowly  conceived  project  could  advance 
to  the  construction  stage  and  be  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  Irreversible,  and  what  could 
be  done  in  the  future  to  spare  other  free- 
flowing  watercourses  from  the  fate  that 
streams  such  as  Tamalpals  Creek  had  stil- 
fered.  The  committee  met  with  reprewnta- 
Uves  ot  the  flood-control  agencies  and  dis- 
covered many  things  long  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  committee  found  that  the  stream. 
»Tecklng  policies  of  the  local,  state  and 
federal  flood-control  agencies  stemmed  from 
the  toUowlng  key  deficiencies: 

They  follow  a  alngle-purpoae,  least-cost- 
posslble  rule  In  constructing  their  projects. 

They  lack  adequate  power  to  acquire  land 
for  flood-plain  control  In  conjunction  with  or 
as    a   substitute    for  engineered    gtructurts. 

They  follow  hearing  procedures  which  tall 
to  alert  the  public  early  enough  to  snow  the 
Impact  ot  a  given  project  on  environmental 
and  esthetic  values. 

They  make  the  cost-beneflt  studlee  tor  their 
own  projects,  evaluate  alternative  designs 
for  their  own  proJecB.  and  make  final  deci- 
sions regarding  them.  The  pubUc  has  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  technical  know-how  to 
challenge  or  evaluate  the  agencies'  decisions. 

The  established  way  ot  allocating  project 
costs  among  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
places  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  paying 
for  environmental  protection  on  local  In- 
terests, the  least  capable  of  paying. 
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Based  on  &U  tb*t  w^  learned  In  tbe  study, 
tbe  committee.  In  tbe  t&nguage  ol  tbe  agen- 
cies  Involved,   recommended    the  follo*vtng: 

Tbe  Congress  sbould  declare  the  policy  that 
all  remaining  free-flowing  streams  are  a  na* 
tional  heritage  to  be  maintained  in  a  na- 
tural state  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  thla  country. 

Pull  conserratloo  and  development  plans 
coverlr.g  entire  basins  for  all  the  remaining 
streams  whose  ecology  has  been  aHected  by 
water -de',  elopment  programs  sbould  be  pre- 
pared before  any  additional  projects  are  con- 
sidered. These  plans  should  Identify  areas 
needing  restoration  of  esthetic  quality  as 
well  as  new  wa:er-proJecc  areas. 

National  water  •development  policy  and 
process  sbould  be  changed  so  that  environ* 
mental  values  will  be  the  controlling  con* 
slderat:on  In  tbe  location,  planning  and 
construction  of  flood-control  and  water- 
development  projects  and  Integrated  Into  the 
planning,  flnanclng  and  construction  to  pro- 
vide a  total  project  cost.  Where  important 
evthecic  values  will  be  lost,  these  values  must 
be  calculated  as  part  of  tbe  total  project 
cost.  Enzlneerlng  and  economic  evaluation 
should  Identify,  quan'-lfy  and  utilize  tbe»e 
environmental  values  tn  determining  slse  of 
reservoirs,  in  land  purchase,  design  and  con- 
struction, and  in  determining  project  engl* 
n^ering  ifaslbUity  a::d  economic  Justlflca- 
ticn.  Costa  of  minimizing  cr  repliiclng  such 
environmental  values  shouM  be  a  noa- 
re!mb'.T<:ible  cfwt.  Surb  values  should  also 
be  considered  In  establLshlng  fiah-and-wUd- 
Ilfe  and  recreation  benefits  and  costs. 

Individual  projects  shouM  not  bo  con- 
sidered in  anything  but  the  context  of  a  full 
water -development  plan  for  the  entire  basin 
or  *>isin5.  Thpse  plans  shoi'.ld  include  con- 
s-*rvB!lcn  standards  adequate  to  protect 
environmental  values  of  flsh  and  wildlife. 
pmenlty.  ecological  factors  and  ether  natural 
factors  affected  by  the  development. 

Water  projects  should  not  be  authorised 
unless  local,  regional,  ana  bn^inwlde  land- 
use  plans,  .is  part  of  a  j^fii^ral  v>\%n  ct  the 
project  area,  have  be?n  adopted  and  are 
enforced.  Such  plnns  mu-t  specify  flood-plain 
Eonlng  and  other  techniques  that  minimize 
the  n*ed  for  construction.  All  variations 
from  such  plans  should  be  Justified  ta  the 
authorization  dcciiment  following  full  hear- 
ings In  The  project  area 

Projects  on  which  construction  has  not 
c:»min;r.ce-d  during  tvje  flr?t  five  years  follow- 
ing av.thnrtZBTion  should  be  required  to 
undergo  full  reappraisal  and  reauthoriztitlon. 

Pour  sets  of  hearings,  held  tn  the  project 
and  service  areas,  should  become  standard 
procedure  for  all  water-development  projects 
before  project  construction  funding: 

Plrst.  to  Identify  tbe  problem  and  possible 
solution; 

Second,  following  prellmloary  dealgn.  to 
present  an  array  of  alternative  plana  to  the 
general  public  to  ahow  the  effects  and 
Implications  of  the  project: 

Third.  TO  review  the  recommendation  of 
the  responsible  agency:  and 

Fourth,  following  tbe  preparation  of  speci- 
fications containing  detailed  designs,  to 
Bbow  the  full  effects  of  the  project  prior  to 
calling  for  construction  bids. 

Total  project  eo«ts.  Including  federal,  state 
and  local,  should  be  integrated  and  pre- 
sented ma  part  of  the  combined  economic 
analysis  with  the  capital  coats  for  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  features  borne  by 
the  state  and  federal  governments  Alloca- 
tion of  project  cost  should  be  without  ref- 
erence to  project  elemenu. 

It  should  be  the  declared  policy  of  tbe 
United  Btates  that  all  federal  wat«r- 
development  projects  Include  the  necessary 
phyalcal.  legal,  economic  and  contractual 
features  to  return  the  ua»d  water  to  the 
drainage  baaln  In  a  quality  equal  to  or  better 
than  tbe  quality  of  the  water  when  diverted. 

Construction  funds  for  each  project  should 
be  speclficaUy  appropriated  by  Congress. 
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All  hearings  related  to  any  project  In  a 
specific  basin,  regardless  of  the  sponsoring 
agency,  should  be  conaoltdated  and  sched- 
uled tocetbet. 

These  recommendations  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  massive  and  orderly  rearrange- 
ment of  the  processes  and  funding  of  the 
floixl-cDntrol  effort  now  so  highly  destructive 
to  tbe  natural  environment  of  our  remaining 
streams.  Like  so  many  of  our  institutions 
which  have  become  locked  In  tradition. 
routine  funding,  bureaucracy,  servitude  to 
development  -  for  -  development's  -  sake  and 
public  apa:by,  the&e  agencies  need  new 
thlaklng  leadership  and  a  new  public  direc- 
tive from  the  highest  level  of  government. 
Nothing  le&s  will  save  our  last  remaining 
streams  from  cuinplete  and  irreversible 
destruc;lt;>n. 


HORTON  COMMENDS  SCHOOL- 
TEACHER-TV PERSONALITY  TONY 
DzFUSTO 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcy.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  arc  all  aware  that  many  Jobholders 
are  moonUshting  these  days.  It  appears 
tliat  some  of  these  good  people  take  an- 
other job  for  added  financial  returns, 
and  others  take  on  a  second  occupation 
for  just  "something  to  do"  or  to  be  en- 
gaped  in  work  that  offers  more  excite- 
ment than  their  usual  line  of  endeavor. 

For  whatever  reason  Francis  Anthony 
DePusto,  of  Henrietta.  N.Y..  has  decided 
to  blend  television  peifomiing  with 
school  teaching,  I  would  like  to  commend 
him.  not  only  for  his  good  work  in  both 
fields,  but  for  the  fact  that  each  activity 
seems  to  enhance  the  other. 

While  I  have  not  personally  witnessed 
Tony's  abilities  in  the  classroom,  I  have 
indeed  watched  him  on  TV  and  I  find 
him  a  highly  skilled,  knowledgeable 
performer. 

Tony  teaches  English,  full  time,  at 
Brighton's  Brookslde  Middle  School.  On 
weekends  he  is  busy  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  of  WROC-TV's  "Sh-h-h 
Show"  program  of  presenting  £liu£  to  the 
younger  set  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
at  a  somewhat  early  hour  when  many 
parents  are  catching  an  extra  40  winks. 

This  alone  endears  Tony  to  a  large 
audience  of  my  constituents  In  the 
greater  Rochester  area.  His  ability  to 
make  these  film  presentations  more 
meaningful  and  educatioDal.  due  to  his 
backgroimd  as  a  schoolteacher,  gives  his 
appeal  to  the  parents  an  added  thrust. 

By  the  same  token.  Tony  DePusto  be- 
lieves his  television  work  helps  his  Eng- 
lish teaching  because  be  maintains  it 
makes  him  more  aware  of  what  Is  prac- 
tical, and  his  students  know  he  speaks 
from  experience. 

Tony  works  full  time  In  the  broadcast 
industry  during  the  summer  months,  do- 
ing the  usual  announcing  chores,  which 
incidentally,  include  working  with  the 
news  department. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  a 
schoolteacher  to  keep  himself  constantly 
alerted  to  the  problems  of  the  changing 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  appears  to  me 
this  would  indeed  tend  to  make  Tony  an 
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even  more  qualified  and  inspired  edu- 
cator. 

It  brought  me  much  pleasure  recently 
to  read  a  feature  story  in  the  Henrietta 
Post  that  brought  out  many  things  of 
Interest  about  Tony  DeFusto.  Written  by 
Ann  Fox,  it  details  his  approach  to  life 
in  both  fields  of  endeavor,  as  well  as 
giving  us  a  good  picture  of  his  back- 
ground and  his  thinking,  as  a  teacher- 
broadcaster. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  article  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  that  they,  too.  may  know 
more  about  tills  fine  young  man  who 
stays  mighty  busy. 

The  article  follows: 

TSACHSa  PBOH  Bknuitta  UOONUOXm  AS  TV 

Stak 

(By  Ann  Pox) 

A  television  performer  who  is  proud  that 
he's  been  a&ked  for  hLs  autograph  Just  once 
In  four  and  a  ha!f  yeara? 

The  mind  boggles. 

But  after  a  talk  with  Heiu-letta  resident 
Tony  DePusto,  one's  stirpnse  vanishes,  for 
DePusto  !s  an  unusual  TV  man. 

Par  one  thing,  he  i±i  a  fuUtime  English 
teacher  at  Brighton's  Brookslde  Middle 
School. 

Por  .inother.  he  Is  an  unassuming  young 
man  who  translates  old  English  or  corrects 
student  tesl^  between  appearances  on 
camera. 

DpPusto.  31.  Is  the  man  who  emcees 
WROC  TVs  "Sh-h-h  Show"  Saturday  and 
Sunday  mornings,  admonishing  his  young 
viewers  to  keep  quiet  so  their  parents  can 
sleep  as  he  shows  them  cartoons,  comedlea 
and  re-runs  of  family-type  shows. 

The  reason  he's  pleased  about  the  lack  of 
autogrnph  seekers  Is  that  he  wants  his  view- 
ers to  think  of  him  "as  a  face  talking  back, 
not  a  personality." 

"I'm  very  low  key."  he  aays.  "No  gimmicks. 
no  fancy  costumes" 

Only  occftslonolly,  youngsters  or  parents 
stop  hUn  and  say,  '*Aren't  you  the  guy  .  .  ." 

DeFusto.  whose  formal  name  is  Prancls 
Anthony  OcPu£to,  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren live  at  7a  Community  Uanor  Dr.. 
Henrietta. 

However,  he's  rarely  there. 

He  works  seven  daya  a  week. 

Although  he  finds  himself  physlcatty  ac- 
customed to  the  rigorous  scbedule,  he  wishes 
he  had  more  time  for  his  famUy. 

"X  bad  two  days  tn  a  row  off  last  week."  he 
says.  "It  was  the  first  time  m  I  don't  know 
when." 

During  tbe  school  year.  DePusto  works  at 
the  station  from  8  ajtn.  to  4  pJn.  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  He  does  the  two  "3h-h-b" 
programs,  an  hour  record  ahow  on  Radio  Sta- 
tion WROC.  staUOQ  breaks,  and  keeps  track 
of  breaking  news. 

He  works  there  fulltlme  dtu'lng  tbe  Sum- 
mer. 

Toughest  on-camera  work  on  '*8h-b-b" 
oomea  when  film  breaks  and  he  \n  required  to 
ad  lib  for  several  minutes.  Otherwise,  he 
chats  quietly.  Introduces  the  next  segmant, 
and  then  la  fre«  for  the  length  of  time  It 
runs. 

Tbe  bits  all  are  precisely  marked  so  h» 
knows  exaetly  how  much  Ume  they  ran.  Id 
between,  be  sits  In  a  nearby  announcer's 
booth — "Tou  can  only  b«  about  IS  seconds 
away  because  of  the  posslbUlty  of  a  break  Ui 
the  fUm"— and  picks  out  film  for  the  next 
week,  reads,  or  correcta  papers. 

He's  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  be 
oorrsocs  "only  objective  things — nothing 
that  requires  great  concentration.' 

Hs  figures  he's  on  camera  only  36  minutes 
during  the  two  shows.  They  last  a  tota,!  of 
four  hours. 

DePusto  aays  his  students — seventh  and 
eighth  graders — seem  unaffected  by  his  TV 
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work,  although  occasionally  one   wlU  offsr 
criticism  or  advice. 

"Somettmes  they  ask  questions  about  the 
technical  side,"  he  says. 

He  thinks  his  TV  work  may  help  his  Eng- 
lish teaching  because  "I'm  more  aware  of 
what's  practical— and  the  klda  know  I  speak 
Irom  practical  experience." 

'Por  example,"  he  says,  "we  might  not 
spend  much  time  learning  about  direct  ob- 
jects— which  people  insert  automatically 
anyhow — but  I'd  tell  them  reUtlve  claxises 
are  a  functioning  thing  you  need  to  know 
about." 

It  works  vice  versa,  too.  Because  he's  an 
Cngllsh  teacher,  he  thinks  he  la  extra  con- 
scious of  English  usage  when  he  wrltss  news 
broadcasu. 

In  fact,  DePusto  thinks  his  two  car«era 
combine  very  well. 

However,  he  has  no  aspirations  to  go  fur- 
ther in  television. 

"This  suits  my  purposes."  he  says.  "I  enjoy 
It  enough  so  it  Isn't  work  but  I  wouldn't 
like  It  full-time." 

Besides,  he  thinks  he  hasn't  the  talent  or 
the  drive  to  go  further. 

"Many  teachers  moonlight,"  he  says.  "I'm 
juat  a  little  more  public.  I  was  public  when 
I  sold  socks  at  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  (which  he 
did  as  a  part  time  Job  several  years  ago) 
but  Id  rather  be  pubUc  this  way  now." 

Is  there  a  basic  conflict  between  what  he 
want£  for  youngsters  as  an  English  teacher 
and  what  he  wants  as  a  television  roan? 

Not  really,  he  says. 

"I  don't  v.tni  them  to  watch  TV  aU  the 
time.  But  It^  a  way  of  Ufe.  Its  there.  If  they 
have  au  hour  or  so  to  spare. 

"But  It  shouldn't  be  an  Issue,"  he  says. 

Then  be  adds.  "I  believe  strongly  in 
parental  control.  When  somebody  asks  me. 
■Do  vou  really  think  you  should  have  shown 
that'?.'  I  say  to  them,  'Do  you  really  think 
you  should  have  let  your  children  watch 
that?' ". 

■  There's  always  that  off  switch."  he  says. 

DePusto's  daughter.  Darla,  5.  watches  his 
show,  but  not  regularly  "because  ahe  usually 
has  other  things  to  do."  She  has  appeared 
twice  on  It,  on  her  third  and  fifth  birthdays. 

■*I  was  more  nervous  than  she  was."  says 
her  father. 

Tbe  DePiisto's  other  child  Is  Anthony.  16 
months. 

DePusto  has  carried  on  his  dual  career 
here  for  four  and  a  half  years  and  has  Just 
finished  his  fifth  year  at  Brookslde.  His 
interest  la  radio-TV  dates  back  20  years 
"when  I'd  pick  up  scripts  the  announcers 
threw  away  after  wrestling  matches  and  Uke 
them  home  and  practice." 

He  took  some  radio  courses  In  college,  went 
to  Schenectady  to  teach  after  graduation. 
and  became  involved  In  TV  when  he  was 
asked  to  do  educational  nca-s  for  educational 
station  WMHT.  Jobs  on  a  commercial  station 
there  and  later  In  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.,  followed. 

Eventually.  DePusto  sees  himself  teschSng 
old  English  at  a  small  college  where  be  can 
relax  and  enjoy  Ufe. 
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CuSBlONtNO    THE    CaASS 

(By  Jamea  W.  Lahey)  > 
One  of  the  major  Injury  factors  to  any 
vehicle    collision    Is    the    physical    law    of 
inertia. 

That  la,  something  that  Is  moving  tends 
to  keep  moving:  something  that  is  standing 
still  tends  to  remain  that  way. 

Safety  belts  and  air  bags  protect  tbe 
passengers  by  controlling  their  motion  In  a 
crash. 

Another  approach  is  to  have  objects  absorb 
the  Impact:  vehicle  bumpers  or  crash 
cushions. 

Two  recent  bumper  approaches  are  tbe 
water  bumper  and  the  telescoping  bumper. 
Two  recent  crash  cushion  approaches  are  the 
Inertlal  harrier  and  the  telescoping  guardraU. 
Bumpers — With  the  water  bumper,  the 
Impact  is  absorbed  by  water  stored  in  vinyl 
containers.  The  Impact  Is  dissipated  when 
the  waUr  shoots  up  through  plug  holes 
located  across  the  top  of  the  bumper.  The 
plugs  pop  out  In  an  "explosion"  of  wat«r. 

The  plugs  arc  secured  by  tethers  and  can 
be  replaced  afier  the  bumper  is  refilled  with 
wat«r. 

The  chambered  reusable  device  can  be 
attached  lo  the  standard  chrome  bumper. 

A  test  report,  written  by  a  Brleham  Toung 
University  (BYU)  professor  for  the  manu- 
facturer, said:  -The  BTTT  study  concluded 
that  the  bumper  is  of  significant  value  to 
preventing  vehicle  damage  in  coIU-Mona  up 
to  18  m.p.h  .  reducing  It  at  higher  Bpeeda, 
and  that  it  can  significantly  reduce  the 
phyologlcal  hazards  endured  by  a  lap-belted 
occupant  to  such  Impacts." 

Tbe  weight  of  the  water  adds  about  100 
pounds  to  the  vehicle's  weight,  and  this  was 
a  matter  of  concern  during  the  bumper's 
development.  But  a  Culver  City,  Calif.,  police 
orficer  tested  the  bumpers  for  eflccts  on 
maneuverability  of  patrol  cars  and  reported: 
"There  was  some  difference  found  In  the 
maneuverability  of  the  vehicles  so  equipped, 
compared  with  the  vehicles  when  they  were 
not  so  equipped.  However,  the  difference  was 
so  minute  -hat  the  collision  safety  fact-ors  of 
the  vehicles  with  water  bumpers  outweighed 
the  difference  noted." 

The  manufacturer  says  that  the  bumpers 
reduce  force  and  deceleration  values  by  "30 
to  50  per  cent." 

The  bumpers  can  be  adapted  to  commer- 
cial vehicles  like  school  and  municipal  buses, 
pick-ups,  and  to  3|^-ton  trucks,  fork  Ufu. 
signal  lights  and  other  poles,  bridge  abut- 
ments, parking  lots,  and  warehouses,  piers, 
boat  docks  and  martoas,  and  pusher  bars. 
Although  the  teste  were  conducted  at  rela- 
tively low  speeds,  company  spokesmen  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  more  than  half  ol 
motor  vehicle  collisions  occur  at  speeds  of 
30  m.p.h.  or  leas. 

Another  test,  covering  vehicle  damage  to 
passenger  cars  equipped  with  water  bumpers 
and  standard  chrome  bumpers  revealed: 

WITH  WATER  BUMPCRS 
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quences of  low-speed  crashes: 
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Spokesmen  also  say  that  two  water  bump- 
ers for  passenger  autos  would  cost  around 
•  195  plus  130  Installation  oosU.  But,  tbey 
add,  replacement  of  damped  chrome  bump- 
era  costs  $60  to  tlOO  for  each  bumper  plus 
tlO  to  •25  In  labor  costs. 

Bumper  costs  for  small  trucks,  buses,  dock 
cushions,  etc..  vary,  of  course. 

Another  manufacturer  Is  offering  ihock- 
mounted,  telescoping  bumpers. 

The  system  consists  basically  of  two  or 
four  telescoping  shock  Isolators  mounted  be- 
tween the  car  frame  and  a  conventional 
bumper. 

Tbe  design  is  baaed  on  those  used  to  air- 
craft landtog  gear  and  misaUe  shock  Isolattog 
systems. 

The  plston-llke  Isolators  arc  Ailed  with 
gooey,  elastic  plastic.  When  the  bumper  hits 
Bomethtog.  the  Isolators  act  like  a  powerful 
mechanical  spring  and  a  hydraulic  damper 
That  is,  the  plastic  absorbs  tbe  shock  and 
then  returns  tbe  pistons  to  absorb  a  second 
Impact. 

The  company's  test  report  puts  it:  "The 
prtoclpal  function  of  the  hydraulic  damp- 
ing effect  of  tbe  isolator  is  to  produce  a  re- 
action force  that  tocreases  with  an  increase 
to  the  vehicle  impact  velocity.  This  charac- 
teristic will  significantly  reduce  tbe  Impact 
shock  experienced  by  the  vehicle's  passengers 
lor  most  rear-end  collisions  up  to  30  m.p.h." 
The  damping  effect,  the  manuXacttirer  says, 
will  also  allow  tbe  bumper-equipped  vehicle 
to  push  another  without  tbe  bumper 
telescoping. 

OoUlsion  with  object*  like  power  poles  wlU 
transmit  the  stress  either  directly  to  the  pis- 
tons or  todlr«ctly  through  bending  action  of 
tbe  bumper. 

The  manufacturer,  deeply  Involved  in  aero- 
space, expresses  teet  results  In  aerospace^ 
terms:  'Forces  experienced  by  the  driver' 
were  to  the  range  of  6  to  10  g's.  Deceleration 
of  10  g's.  therefore,  would  equal  10  times  the 
person's  weight.  Aircraft  fighter  pilots  regu- 
larly experience  forces  of  this  magnitude 
with  no  apparent  tojurlous  effects." 

Water  bumpers  have  been  to  use  for  some 
time  on  San  Francisco  buses.  A  spokesman 
for  the  telescoping  bumper  firm  said: 

"We  are  equipping  seven  U.S.  vehicles  for 
fleet  Installation:  1970  Ford  sedan,  1970 
Chevrolet  sedan,  1970  Plymouth  sedan.  1970 
CheiTolet  van,  1970  Chevrolet  pick-up  truck. 
1970  Ford  van.  and  1970  Ford  pick-up  truck." 
One  of  the  purpoeoe  of  the  imdertaklng  la 
lo  obt:iln  actual  operating  reeults. 

The  devloea  can  be  Installed  on  existing 
vehicles  or  at  the  factory.  Tbe  company 
spokesman  said,  however,  that  "current 
bumper  elements  are  exoeedtogly  weak.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  automobile  com- 
panies are  aware  of  the  inherent  weakness  ee 
of  their  bumpers,  so  we  expect  the  basic 
bumper  element  to  be  strengthened  in  early 
models." 

He  then  hopefully  predicted  bumpera  with 
a  4H-inch  stroke  capability  on  some  1073 
models,  on  most  "73  models,  and  all  '74  and 
*7S  models.  From  1976  on,  tbe  spokesman 
feels,  all  models  will  be  factory  prorldsd 
with  bumpers  given  the  ultimate  deflection 
space — a  9-tocb  bumper  stroke. 

Crash  CushioTW— High  speed  expressway 
crashes  also  kill  and  malm,  so  highway  engi- 
neers are  experimenting  with  different  types 
of  crash  cuahlotu. 

The  water-filled  ceU  (an  off-shoot  of  tiie 
water  bumper)  Is  one  of  the  approecbas  be- 
ing tried. 

For  example,  the  city  of  New  Tork  U  «- 
perlroentlng  with  buffers  of  60  water-flUsd 
cylinders  at  exits  from  Van  Wyck  Expressway. 
£ach  cyUnder  Is  about  3  feel  tall  and  6 
inches  thJck.  They  are  filled  with  water  and 
some  calcium  chloride  to  prevent  frectdng. 
Tbey  are  placed  to  front  of  concrvte  abut- 
ments at  tum-oSa. 

A  similar  experiment  to  Pojoque.  NJ<^  has 
saved  one  life.  Installed  on  a  bridge  spanning 
the  Nambe  River,  the  cylinders  helped  pre- 
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vent  a  two-ton  truck  and  Its  driver  from 
plunging  through  the  guard  rail  Into  the 
deep  rtver  gorge. 

Another  approach  Is  what  has  been  termed 
the  inertlal  barrier — highly  frangible  poly- 
ethylene barreU  filled  with  sand. 

This  system  applies  Newton's  Iaw  of  Mo- 
mentum Exchange.  That  la.  the  forward 
momentum  of  the  vehicle  la  transferred  to 
the  mass  of  the  sand.  In  practice,  the  ve- 
hicle Is  not  stopped  abruptly  as  It  would  be 
by  an  abutment,  but  gradually  by  dlRplaclng 
tba  sand-  This  dlmlniAhes  the  g  forces  applied 
TO  the  vehicle  and  occupants. 

The  barrels  are  set  up  in  a  certain  pattern 
in  front  of  an  abutment,  toll  booth,  etc.  The 
pittem  u  intended  to  reduce  the  speed  of  a 
vehicle  gradually,  no  matter  at  what  angle  It 
hits  the  barrier.  The  pattern  Is  also  designed 
to  prevent  the  vehicle  from  submarining  or 
climbing  over  the  bshrrler. 

A  series  of  testa  last  year,  sponsored  by  the 
manufacturer,  indicated  the  barriers  could 
be  auccessful. 

One  test  aUmmed  a  remotely  controlled 
3.480-pound  auto  into  an  eigbt-borrel  barrier 
at  40  m-p.h.  The  car  stopped  in  17V^  feet 
with  a  g  force  of  3  1~  Damage,  beyond  shat- 
tered barrels,  was  limited  to  "grill,  radiator, 
fender?,  and  hood  deformed  and  bumper 
slightly  bent."  The  ear  was  driven  away. 

Another  test  bad  a  car  of  similar  weight 
driven  Into  a  21-bBrrel  barrier  at  SO  m.p.h. 
The  auto  stopped  In  27  feet,  three  Inches 
with  a  g  farce  of  3.1. 

The  grill,  radiator,  fenders,  hood,  and 
bumpers  were  damaged,  but  the  driver  was 
unhurt.  The  report  stated:  "Car  struck  bar- 
rier at  left  front  wheel  with  negligible  de- 
flection. Car  structurally  undamaged.  Driven 
away." 

A  1 .700-pound  Volkswagen  passed  two 
Similar  fesW.  indicating  that  the  barriers 
were  adequate  even  for  vehicles  with  an 
acutely  sloped  hood  and  moet  of  its  weight 
in  the  rear. 

The  system  is  also  designed  to  minimize 
the  force  of  the  "second  collision" — when 
occupants  pitch  forward  after  coming  to  a 
sudden  stop.  The  reduction  in  forces  is  In- 
tended to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  second 
collision  to  well  within  human  tolerances. 

Another  approach  being  tested  is  the  Texas 
Crash  Cu.5hlon  system. 

Developed  by  the  Texas  Highway  Deport- 
ment and  the  Texaa  Transportation  Instl> 
tute.  the  system  uses  the  lowely.  hard-to-get- 
rld-of  used  oil  drum. 

The  system  consists  of  38  to  44  interlocked 
steel  drums  placed  In  front  of  parapets.  Pour 
5";-lnch  seml-circlea  are  cut  In  each  end  of 
the  barrels  to  make  them  more  easily 
collapsible. 

Here  Is  how  this  system  works:  When  a 
vehicle  traveling  at  high  speed  hits  the 
honeycomb  of  barrels,  its  momentum  is  grad- 
ually decreased  by  the  successive  crushing  of 
the  barrels. 

Proponents  of  the  Texas  systcan  make  the 
following  points. 

Damage  Is  usually  limited  to  broken  lights 
and  bent  radiators; 

Because  of  the  avallablUty  of  empty  oil 

drums,  the  cost  is  only  about  saoo.  compared 

to  as  much  as  »5,000  for  some  other  devices. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  Texas  cushion  are 

probably  true  of  all  Impact  attenuators: 

Maintenance  after  they  are  hit  could  be  a 
problem: 

Installing  them  properly  on  existing  high- 
ways will  be  more  expensive,  because,  often, 
guardrails  and  abutmenU  must  be  cut  back 
to  allow  suiBcient  room  for  slowing  the 
vehicle. 

But  as  Dr.  Ted  Hlrsch.  research  engineer 
at  Northwestern  Transportation  Center 
points  out,  "If.  however,  the  barrels  are  in- 
stalled at  the  time  ol  construction,  much  of 
the  guardrail  cao  be  replaced  at  lower  cost." 
Another  development  out  of  Texas  la  crash 
buTlera  m*de  of  hollow-tube  vermlcullt« 
eoncTvte. 
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Also  developed  at  the  Texas  Transporta- 
tion Institute  (TTI) .  the  system  uses  special, 
frangible  concrete  that  can  be  caat  In  place 
or  precast  in  modular  form.  Each  module 
weighs  about  250  pounds. 

According  to  TTI'a  D.  L.  Ivey,  the  vermlcu- 
llte  cushions  are  so  aoft  that  an  individual 
can  dent  them  with  his  thumb.  The  cushions 
are  designed.  Ivey  eaya,  to  collapse  in  a  con- 
trolled pattern  to  stop  a  vehicle  at  decelera- 
tion levels  tolerable  for  occupants  wearing 
safety  belts. 

He  estimates  that  a  nonnal  InstalLatlon 
would  coct  from  1600  to  ILOOO.  compared  to 
•4.000  to  97.000  for  more  sophisticated 
designs. 

Another  spin-off  from  the  aerospace  pro- 
gram is  a  t>arrler  that  telescopes  much  like 
the  telescoping  bumper. 

The  manufacturer  says  that  the  system  Is 
especl^y  applicable  at  median  bridge  abut- 
ments, between  twin  bridges  at  overstruc- 
tures.  massive  obstacles  at  gores  of  diverging 
roadways,  obstacles  In  gores  at  wide-angle 
exit  ramps,  and  at  prows  on  elevated 
structures. 

The  inside  of  the  barriers  contain  a  large 
number  of  doughnut  shaped  stainless  rings 
(called  toril)  that  are  forced  between  two 
tut>e8. 

When  a  vehicle  strikes  the  guardrail,  moet 
of  the  impact  is  transferred  from  the  barrier 
to  the  shock  absort>ers. 

The  tubes  can  be  made  to  compress  or 
expand,  permitting  the  guardrail  to  move 
distances  of  up  to  8  feet. 

The  manufacturer  says  each  stage  cao  t>e 
reset  after  use  within  five  to  10  minutes,  with 
an  electrical  press  unit.  He  also  says  the 
system  Is  low  coet.  can  be  Installed  in  2>4  to 
three  hours  and  needs  no  special  weather 
protection. 
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THE  EXCESSIVE  NUMBER  OP  CAS- 
UALTIES SUFFERED  BY  MDJORITY 
GROUPS  IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
Members  of  Congress  point  to  the  re- 
duced weekly  c&sualty  fleures  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  &s  a  slgm  that  we  are  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  that  conflict,  it  Is  of 
Uttle  comfort  to  any  of  the  families 
whose  sons  are  part  of  a  smaller  statistic. 
Even  more  distressing  is  the  awareness, 
that  the  "brown"  people  of  this  country 
are  one  of  the  minority  groups  which 
have  been  involved  in  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  fighting,  resulting  In  a 
disproportionately  high  casualty  rate  for 
these  citizens. 

While  living  under  an  Inequitable  draft 
law  and  suffering  financial  and  educa- 
tional disadvantages,  the  minority  group 
citizen  is  more  likely  to  fall  victim  to  the 
draft.  In  addition,  many  young  Mexican 
and  Puerto  Rican-Amertcans  enlist  In 
the  Armed  Forces  because  they  see  the 
military  as  the  only  place  in  cur  society 
offering  them  a  good  chance  for  an  equal 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  success 
in  their  lifetime.  As  a  result,  our  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam  hit  them  the  hardest. 

Such  a  situation  has  occurred  in  my 
district  in  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity served  by  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe Church  in  south  Chicago.  Since 
1966.  II  young  men  from  this  com- 
munity of  900  poor  and  lower  middle 


class  families  have  been  killed  in  combat 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  It  is  this  ex- 
cessively high  number  of  U  that  will 
stand  out  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  community  when  everyone  else  Is 
talklni?  about  bringing  the  total  level  of 
casualties  down  to  a  "politically  accept- 
able" level.  I  am  inserting  an  article 
published  by  U.S.  Catholic  and  Jubilee 
magazine  in  its  October  1970  issue,  de- 
scribing the  undue  suffering  of  this 
Mexican-American  community  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  how  these 
twreaved  families  can  be  solaced  by  the 
reduced  casualty  figures  of  a  war  that  is 
as  ugly  as  ever. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
The  Excessive  Number  or  Casttaltii^  Svr- 

PEaEO  BT  MmOBITT  ORorPS  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
WAl 

"BUT,    HE    WASN'T    IN    OKINAWA.    HE    WAS 
IN     VIETNAM." 

Michael  Miranda 

The  lettering  on  the  window  of  the  tavern 
reads  "'Club  Pavoreal."  which  meaiu  pigeon 
in  Spanish.  And.  appropriately,  a  blulsh-griiy 
pigeon  enlivens  an  otherwise  dr:ib  decor  In- 
side by  strutting  around  the  dirty  wooden 
floor  and  nibbling  at  scraps  of  potato  chips 
dropped  by  patrona. 

The  patrons  are  lat>orlng  men,  moatly 
Negroes  and  Mexican  •Americans  who  work 
In  the  nearby  sreel  mills  of  south  Chicago. 
They  drink  beer  or  straight  shots  of  wbtsky, 
or  sometimes  both.  They  live  in  dingy,  beot- 
up  frame  houses  or  two-flat.s  stacked  together 
In  a  neighborhood  decaying  with  ugliness  and 
grime  and  air  pollution  from  the  mills  that 
ring  the  southern  edge  ol  Ijike  Michigan  and 
stretch  into  Indiana. 

There  are  nine  leather-oovered  stools  in 
the  tavern  and  a  couple  of  booths.  The  mirror 
behind  the  bar  is  covered  with  a  smoky  ftlm 
and  looks  as  though  It  hasn't  been  wusiied  in 
a  long  time.  A  picture  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  hangs  above  It.  There  are  the  uiiual 
tavern  accoutermeuu.  Including  a  televUlon 
set  and  cigarette  vending  machine,  and  in 
the  back  room,  a  pool  table. 

The  proprietor,  Anastaclo  Salas,  Is  a  !mall 
man,  with  d.ark  skin,  gray  hair  and  broken 
front  teeth.  He  Is  sUcy-nlne.  He  speaks 
Spanish  much  better  than  be  speaks  English. 
He  has  been  port  of  the  neighborhood  scene 
for  years.  And  the  light  of  his  life  was  his 
grandaon,  Michael  Miranda 

But  Michael  Miranda  Is  dead;  his  remains 
He  In  a  government  plot  in  St.  Mary's 
Cemetery,  about  ten  miles  due  west  of  "Club 
Pavoreal"  In  the  suburb  of  Evergreen  Park 

Michael  was  a  ITnlted  States  Mirine.  A 
private  Arst  class.  He  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

And  something  died  In  Anastaclo  when  he 
received  the  news  that  he  would  never  see 
hts  grandson  alive  again. 

"I  don't  like  to  remember  It."  he  said. 

"He  was  a  good  kid — Miguel.  Why  should 
they  take  the  good  ones?  They  should  take 
the  bums." 

Anastaclo  has  more  than  the  usual  rea-sons 
for  feeling  bitter  over  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  In  war.  He  thinks  the  fortunes  of  life 
were  cruel  to  Michael,  that  the  dice  were 
loaded  against  him  from  the  start. 

"He  had  no  mother  or  father,"  Anartaelo 
said. 

"His  mother  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
In  Preeport,  Texaa.  His  father  died  In  Mon- 
terray,  Mexico,  t  raised  him  since  he  was 
ten  days  old.  He  called  me  'Pa.'  " 

Anastaclo  excused  himself  momentarily  to 
watt  on  a  customer.  Before  returning,  he 
poured  bimaclf  a  ahot  from  a  bottle  behind 
the  beir  and  downed  It  quickly  It  Is  not  his 
custom  to  drink  on  the  Job.  but  what  can 
a  man  do  to  ease  the  pain  of  talking  about 
a  cherished  grandson  who  died  In  a  war  so 
far  away,  so  senseleaa  in  Its  destruction,  and 
so  dlfflcult  to  andexstand? 
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"Miguel."  he  said,  "used  to  help  around 
here.  Clean  up.  Mop  the  floor.  He  went  into 
the  Marines  after  high  school.  He  didn't 
smoke.  He  didn't  drink.  He  didn't  even  go 
out  with  girls. 

"He  wrote  me  once,  after  he  left,  that  he 
was  in  Okinawa  and  that  he  had  a  good 
Job.  A  aafe  Job.  Be  he  wasn't  in  Okinawa. 
He  was  In  Vietnam.  He  said  that  Just  so  I 
wouldn't  worry." 

Anastaclo  went  Into  a  back  room  and  re- 
turned carrymg  a  purple  and  gold  band  uni- 
form and  trumpet. 

"He  was  in  the  band  when  he  waa  In  hlgb 
school."  be  said. 

"I  bought  him  this  trumpet.  He'd  practice 
the  trumpet  In  the  back  room,  and  he  was 
taking  lessons  on  the  outside.  He  loved 
music. 

"If  he  came  back,  maybe  he  would've.  .  .  ." 
Tears  welled  In  Anaatacio's  eyes.  Be  left 
abruptly  to  tend  to  another  customer. 

When  he  returned  again,  he  carried  an 
open  cigar  box.  It  once  held  LaPallna  cigars. 
Now,  it  holds  Michael  Miranda's  medals:  the 
Purple  Heart,  a  Vietnam  medal,  a  National 
Defense  medal,  a  Vietnamese  Service  medal. 
In  the  box,  there  was  also  a  small  packet 
of  papers— a  letter,  a'^illl  from  the  cemetery, 
a  couple  of  telegrams,  and  some  photographs, 
one  of  them  showing  Michael  as  a  little  boy 
with  hla  arm  around  a  neighborhood  pal, 
and  another,  taken  In  San  Diego  In  1968, 
showing  Michael  aianding  proudly  with 
members  of  his  boot  camp  platoon. 

Anastaclo  looked  at  the  pathetic  little  col- 
lection of  mementoes,  and  his  face  become 
wreathed  In  anguish. 

"How  u&s  he  killed?"  Anastaclo  mid  aa  be 
wiped  his  eyes. 

"I  forget  everjrthlng.  I  don't  have  the  pi- 
pers that  tell  how  he  was  killed,  or  where  he 
was  klited. 
He  went  Into  the  Marines  in  July  1968." 
The  old  man  counted  on  his  Angers. 
"Ten  months  later,"  he  said,  "he  waa  dead." 
Michael  Miranda  served  with  the  let  Ma- 
rine Division.  He  was  twenty-two  when  be 
died  of  wounds  suffered  from  fragments  of  a 
hostile  hand  grenade  that  struck  him  In  the 
bead.  It  happened  at  night  while  his  com- 
pany   was    in    defensive    position    during    a 
search  and  clear  mission  in  Da  Nang,  Quang 
Nam  Province. 

He  was  wounded  on  April  28,  1969,  and 
died  two  days  later  in  a  hospital. 

Anastaclo  talked  for  a  while  longer  about 
his  grandson.  The  memories  obviously  dis- 
tressed him,  and  he  chewed  vigorously  on  a 
piece  of  gum  to  keep  back  the  tear«. 

He  said  Michael  was  a  strong  boy.  that  be 
weighed  about  310  pounds,  that  he  played 
basketball  and  football,  as  well  as  the  trum- 
pet, that  his  original  name  was  Michael  Jaasa 
and  that  he  bad  changed  it  to  Miranda,  that 
his  high-school  teachers  would  occa£lonally 
chide  him  for  falling  asleep  In  class.  "I  tell 
him  he  stay  up  too  late  watching  tdevlslon," 
the  grandfather  said. 

When  be  stopped,  Anastaclo  Salas  waa 
asked  what  he  thought  of  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

"Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions,"  be 
said.  "I  don't  like  to  remember. 

"11  you  want  to  know  more  about  my 
grandson,  maybe  his  best  friend  can  tell  you. 
His  name  is  Armando  Flores.  He  cried  whan 
they  brought  Miguel  home." 

"He  was  a  nice  kid.  a  good  kid,"  Armando 
said  later.  "He  was  quiet.  It  sounds  atranga. 
but  you  know  he  never  bad  a  date.  I  think 
he  n-as  self-conscious.  Before  he  went  Into 
the  Marines,  he  wasn't  sure  of  himself. 

"But  how  he  loved  to  play  the  trumpet. 
That  was  the  m&ln  thing  wltj^  him.  I  used 
to  call  him  'Jazzo.'  because  he  liked  Jazz 
music. 

"When  he  w&s  in  the  Marines,  be  told  me 
be  wanted  to  flnlah  and  get  out.  He  wu 
worried  about  hla  grandparenta.  He  wanted 
to  come  home  and  take  care  of  them. 

"When  he  lived  in  the  back  of  the  tavern, 
be  kept  an  eye  on  his  grandparents.  If  aome- 
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body  started  an  argument,  or  there  was  trou- 
ble, he  always  looked  out  for  them. 

"I  remember  one  time  some  guy  aald 
something  about  hla  grandparents  that 
waant  very  nice,  Mike  was  working  in  the 
tavern,  and  quietly  said  to  the  guy,  'Lee's  go 
outside.' 

"This  guy  was  pretty  solid,  maybe  160-lM 
poundb.  When  he  comes  out.  Mike  ptcka  blm 
up  bodily  and  puts  him  over  his  bead.  Can 
you  Imagine  that? 

"The  guy  had  t>een  drinking  t.  llUle  bK, 
and  his  eyes  grew  as  big  as  baseballs. 

"Mike  tells  him  not  to  say  anything  like 
that  again,  and  makes  him  promise  be 
wouldn't.  "The  guy  promisee,  and  Mike  puts 
him  down. 

"We  were  good  friends,  Mlka  and  me.  We 
went  everywhere  together.  I  miss  him  very 
much." 

It  is  late  afternoon,  and  the  wind  whip* 
Uttle  eddies  of  dust  a.-ound  the  entrance  of 
"Club  Pavoreal." 

Inside.  Anastaclo  Salas  goes  about  his  bual- 
uess  of  serving  drinks  and  ringing  up  the 
cash  register. 

He  does  his  Job  quietly,  methodically. 

He  does  It  with  a  hurt  deep  down  in  him 
that  won't  go  away. 

•rr'S  MT  PLEAStrEK" 

Eddie  Cervantes 

He  was  painting  the  side  of  the  two-story 
frame  building.  He  was  a  short  stocky  man 
with  glasses  and  a  trace  of  sadness  etched 
Into  his  face. 

"Tea."  he  said.  "I  am  Eddie  Cervantes' 
father"*. 

"You  want  to  talk  about  Eddie?  Come  up- 
stairs. In  the  klWhen.  We  can  talk  there." 

The  inside  stairwell  was  dimly  lit,  and 
looked  as  though  It  had  been  painted  many 
times.  The  buUding  was  old,  but  the  shingles 
on  the  outside  disguised  its  age  as  they  do 
on  many  decrepit  two-flats  in  south  Chicago. 

The  lot  next  to  the  buUdlng  was  strewn 
with  debris,  and  that  street  In  front  appar- 
ently hadn't  been  cleaned  In  months. 

In  the  kitchen,  tortillas  were  stacked  on 
a  plate  over  an  old  stove. 

Herculano  Cervantes  pulled  up  a  choir  and 
folded  his  hands  on  the  table. 

"Eddie  was  m  Vietnam  not  more  than  two 
months  before  he  was  killed."  he  said. 

"He  was  killed  on  January  30.  1968.  Right 
after  his  twenty-flrst  birthday.  They  never 
told  me  how.  It  was  Ln  action." 

Herculano  ordered  one  of  the  many  chil- 
dren who  were  circulating  around  the 
kitchen  to  "get  the  clippings  about  Eddie." 

A  girl  returned  with  a  few  sheets  of  white 
paper.  Pasted  crudely  on  them  were  yellowed 
newspaper  clippings  that  told  something 
atKJUt  the  life  and  death  of  Edward  Cervantes. 

Eddie  was  born  on  December  19,  1946.  He 
attended  J.  N.  Thorp  elementary  school  and 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  high  school.  He  was  the 
oldest  boy  In  a  famUy  of  nine  girls  and 
eight  boys. 

He  was  an  achiever,  and  ambitious.  In 
grammar  school,  he  was  captain  of  patrol 
boys.  And  he  would  arise  at  3  30  in  the 
moriUng  to  deliver  361  newspapers  in  the 
South  Shore  area,  then  head  home  and  help 
his  mother  get  the  younger  children  ready 
for  school. 

In  1962.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a 
neighborhood  celebrity.  He  won  a  city-wide 
contest  to  become  official  bat  boy  for  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  major-leagiie  baseball 
team.  The  Job  opened  a  whole  new  world  for 
him,  gave  him  a  chance  to  earn  good  money 
and  set  his  sights  on  a  college  education. 

He  never  made  It  to  college.  After  working 
with  his  father  in  a  laboring  Job  at  Wisconsin 
Steel  Works  nearby,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  May,  1967. 

"In  one  of  his  last  letters."  said  Mrs.  Rose 
Cerda,  one  of  Bddie'e  sisters,  "he  told  my 
parents  he  wanted  to  buy  a  house  for  them 
when  he  got  home.  He  always  wanted  to  l>e 
4ft  major-league  t>aaeball  player,  but  decided 
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he  would   go  to  coUege  when  he  returned 
home  and  become  a  lawyer." 

Herculano  was  somewhat  taciturn  and 
vague  about  the  details  of  Eddie's  death.  He 
wasn't  even  sure  of  which  Army  outfit  his 
son  was  in  when  be  was  killed. 

"Once  he  sent  a  map  home,"  volunteered 
one  of  the  Cervantes  girls,  "and  he  circled 
the  area  where  be  was.  He  had  circled  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  Phu  Rleng  and  Dak  To. 

"He  was  a  quiet  boy."  she  added,  "but  he 
knew  a  lot  of  people.  And  be  was  bard 
working." 

After  some  rummaging  around  in  the 
modest  apartment.  Herculano  finally  came 
up  with  an  envelope  with  an  address  on  it 
and  an  official  document  reporting  Eddie's 
death  in  Vietnam. 

EdwBJd  Cervantes  was  with  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade.  According  to  the  document, 
he  died  "from  gun  shot  wounds  during  bos- 
dle  ground  action,"  and  that  he  had  been 
promoted,  poethumou&ly.  to  the  rank  of 
corporal. 

Herculano  was  bom  in  Laredo.  Texas,  and 
came  to  Chicago  in  1942  to  work  in  the  big 
steel  plants.  Uklng  time  out  during  World 
War  II  to  serve  as  an  infantryman.  What 
does  he  think  of  the  UJS.  conunltment  in 
Vietnam? 

"I  don't  think  what  we  do  Is  right  there." 
be  sEUd. 

"It's  not  a  declared  war.  A  lot  of  people 
think  the  way  I  do." 

The  death  of  Eddie  has  brought  bearCocbe 
CO  him  and  his  wife,  Mario.  But  their  sorrow 
Is  tempered  with  the  daily  concern  of  rear- 
ing a  large  family. 

"What  can  I  do?"  Herculano  said,  sbruggUig 
his  shoulders.  "Eddie  Is  gone.  I  have  the 
other  children  I  must  look  after." 

The  example  of  Eddie  Cervantes,  a  boy 
who  had  much  to  give  to  the  community. 
touched  many  people.  One  of  the  people  U 
Mia.  Marion  Skoronskl.  principal  of  Thorp 
school  when  Eddie  was  attending  classes 
there. 

"It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  over  Eddie's 
death,"  Mrs.  Skoronskl  said. 

"He  was  the  gentlest,  most  honest  boy  I 
ever  knew.  He  was  a  normal  student,  but 
he  would  have  been  better  If  he  had  a  plocfl 
to  do  his  homework. 

"The  family  lived  In  two  rooms  in  the 
bock  of  a  store  then.  Two  rooms,  and  fifteen 
children  living  in  them. 

"Ill  tell  you  a  typical  story  about  Eddie. 
One  rainy  day  after  school,  one  of  the 
teachers  bad  a  flat  tire  on  her  car. 

"Eddie  changed  the  flat  for  her.  in  the 

rain.  When  he  was  through,  she  offered  him 

two  dollars.  And  you  know  what  be  said? 

"He  said.  'Oh.  no.  ma'am,  I  cant  take  the 

money.  It's  my  pleasure  I' 

"That's  the  phrase  he  always  used  when 
he  helped  out.  'It's  my  pleasure.' 

"Eddie  always  wanted  to  do  what  was  right. 
He  was  so  kind  to  people. 

"I  remember  meeting  him  one  day  to  Gold- 
blattl  Department  Store.  He  told  me  be  waa 
getting  his  eyes  tested.  All  the  Cervantes  kids 
have  weak  eyes. 

"Eddie  said  he  was  getting  bis  eyes  tasted 
because  he  was  going  to  enlist  In  the  Army. 
Be  said.  I  figured  U  I  go  in  now  and  serve 
my  ume.  I'U  have  a  chance  at  the  GX  edu- 
cation bill  and  go  on  to  college.'  " 

It  is  obvious  Mrs.  Skoronskl  hod  a  deep 
liking  for  Eddie  Cervantes. 

"I  had  heard  about  the  White  Sox  bat  boy 
contest,"  she  recalled.  "So  one  day  when  the 
girls  were  In  gym.  I  had  the  elghtta-grBde 
boys  write  an  essay  oa  why  they  wanted  to 
be  bat  boy  That  was  part  of  the  contest. 
The  only  essay  we  aent  In  to  the  White  Sox 
was  Eddle'a. 

"Tou  8bould*ve  seen  what  his  b&t  boy  posi- 
tion did  to  the  morale  of  the  klda  In  the 
school.  It  made  the  kids  proud  that  one  of 
their  own  had  been  chosen." 

Today,  the  Eddie  Cervantes  Scholorahlp 
Fund  gathers  Interest  In  one  of  the  local 
bonks.  The  fund  was  estobUshwl  as  o  com- 
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munlty  endeavor  alter  Eddie's  death  to  help 
pay  lor  the  college  education  of  some  deeerr- 
lag  vounESt*r  la  the  area. 

Tbe  Influence  lor  good  Eddie  Cervantes 
exercised  In  his  short  Uletime  continues  after 
bis  death. 

"He  was  a  sweet  boy,"  sMd  Mrs.  SkoronsU. 

**1  LIT  OKt  OUfDI'.  THK  CLASS  BROIM.  ANt>  THM 
CANDLE   WSNT   OVT" 

Jowpli  A.  Qulros 

A  little  rectangular  flag  bangs  in  tbe  fzont 
window  of  the  frame  cottage.  On  it  are  two 
gold  stars. 

Prom  clie  outalde,  tbe  slse  of  tie  bouee  is 
deceiUngly  small.  Actually,  It  has  eight 
rooms  at  ground  level,  and  four  rooms  in 
the  basement. 

Once  It  was  tbe  home  of  Joseph  A.  Qulroz- 

Joaeph  was  killed  In  Vietnam  on  Janu- 
ary 38.  1906.  He  was  shot  In  tbe  cheat  while 
trying  to  save  bis  platoon  from  an  ambush. 

He  was  In  the  Army.  A  private  first  class. 
He  was  twentj-ooe. 

"We  moved  here  In  1951.  when  Joe  was  Just 
a  small  boy,"  said  Mrs.  John  Qulros.  the 
mother. 

"When  he  was  young,  he  used  to  play  ball 
all  the  time.  He  played  softball.  He  didn't 
flalah  high  school  because  he  wanted  to  go 
to  worlE  and  help  support  the  family.  His 
father,  he  hsd  a  bad  leg." 

Joseph  Qttlroe  was  one  of  seventeen  cbll- 
dren.  TTicre  were  ten  boys  and  seven  girls  In 
tbe  famUy. 

Be  spent  three  yean  at  Bowen  high  school, 
and  then  went  to  work  as  a  laborer.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

"He  came  home  once  for  ten  daya,"  bis 
mother  recalled.  "Tbaf*  all  the  furlough  be 
got. 

The  last  Ume  we  saw  him,  we  were  put- 
ting blm  on  a  train  for  Port  Ord. 

"He  used  to  write  that  It  was  kind  of  tough 
over  there.  He  said  he  was  glad  he  went  over 
to  Vietnam.  He  felt  he  was  fighting  for  a 
cause.  He  satd  he  wouldn't  want  the  Com- 
munists to  take  over  tbe  United  States.  Be 
wouldn't  want  to  see  any  barm  ocune  to  bis 
brother!  or  slatera." 

Joaeph  QuiroK  was  small  in  size,  five  feet, 
nine  inches  tall,  maybe  150  pounds. 

But  brave  men  come  in  all  sizes. 

And  Joseph  Quiroe  received  tbe  Bronze 
Star  poatbumously,  for  valor  and  heroism. 
He  was  a  member  of  C  Company.  3nd  Bcttal- 
lon.  Ist  Cavalry  Division. 

He  was  killed  during  an  saaault  on  a  Viet 
Cong  machme  gun  nest,  sustaining  small 
arms  and  mortar  fragment  wounds  in  bis 
cbeet. 

Itn.  Qulroe  bad  a  premonition  about  bar 
son's  death. 

"It  was  on  a  Sunday.  January  30,"  aba 
•aid. 

"I  went  to  Out  lAdy  of  Quadalupe  Cburcb 
to  light  a  candle  for  Joseph. 

"Z  lit  one  candle,  tbe  glsn  broke,  and  tbe 
c*cdle  went  out.  X  tried  another  candle,  and 
tbe  same  thing  happened.  The  glaas  broke. 
and  the  light  went  out. 

"Then.  I  knew  something  bad  happened 
to  htm." 

That  night,  at  8:30,  the  telegram  came. 

"I  couldn't  look  at  it."  Mrs.  QulroB  said. 
•n.  couldnt  even  open  tbe  envelope.  My 
bands  were  trembling." 

She  banded  tbe  envelope  to  a  daughter, 
Cindy,  who  opened  It  and  read  the  aomywful 
news. 

Mn.  Quiroz  is  opposed  to  tbe  war  In 
Vtstnam. 

"I  hope  the  war  la  over  wltb  soon."  she 
said.  "It  has  taken  so  many  lives  " 

"My  boy  was  only  In  the  service  for  five 
and  a  balf  months.  He  didn't  have  all  tbe 
trammg  be  should  have  [had).  Be  was  In 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  In  high  school.  That's  all. 
Ba  was  drafted  into  the  Army  m  Jtily.  1966. 
and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  In  November." 

Mrs.  Qulros  paused  for  a  moment. 

Tims  has  healed  some  of  her  grief,  btxt 
hM  not  dlmlnlahed  her  fears. 
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•*I  hope  tbe  war  u  over."  she  sftld,  "before 
they  take  more  of  my  boys." 

Joseph  Qulroe  vras  a  sociable  young  man. 

"Be  belonged  to  a  club  called  the  Senior 
Saints,"  a  brother  revealed.  "They'd  throw 
big  dances  and  parties.  They  were  peaceful 
then. 

"Joseph  was  a  good  organizer.  Be  could 
get  things  going.  He  never  looked  for  trouble 
unless  they  came  looking  for  him." 

In  the  small  front  room  of  the  Quiroz 
home,  there  is  a  framed  picture  of  Joseph; 
and  on  it  bangs  a  rosary. 

There  Is  a  second  photograph  of  a  young 
man  in  uniform. 

"That's  another  son."  said  Mrs.  Quiroz. 
"Joeeph  A.  He  was  in  the  Army.  too. 

"He  was  kUled  in  Korea  in  1860. 

"The  other  gold  star  is  for  him." 
"MAaixns  don't  cby" 
Dennis  J.  Rodriguez 

The  last  tim?  E.'a  Rodrlgiiez  saw  her  son, 
Marine  Pfc.  Dennis  J.  Rodriguez,  alive  was 
tbe  Tuesday  after  Easter.  1969. 

Dennis  had  finished  his  leave  and  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Camp  Pendleton.  On  tbe 
following  BCay  4,  be  would  be  going  to 
Vletnam. 

"I  can  stUl  see  blm."  said  Mrs.  Rodriguez. 

"He  told  me  be  didn't  want  me  to  go  to 
tbe  airport  wltb  him. 

"Be  said.  'I  don't  want  anyone  crying  on 
my  shoulder.' 

"Be  was  sitting  in  a  car  parked  out  In 
front.  Some  friends  were  driving  blm  to 
O'Hare  Field. 

"He  gave  me  a  tittle  wmve.  and  then  they 
drove  off." 

Dennis  would  not  live  out  tbe  year  In  Viet- 
nam. He  wotUd  never  live  to  be  twenty  years 
old. 

He  was  a  rocket  man  with  tbe  5tb  Blanne 
Division.  On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1989, 
be  was  with  his  platoon  approximately  four 
miles  northeast  of  a  combat  base  at  Anh 
Boa  In  Quang  Nam  Provlnce. 

At  approximately  8:30  AJ>f..  while  on 
squad-size  combat  patrol.  Dennis  stepped  on 
an  enemy  explosive  box  mine. 

Fragments  from  tbe  mine  struck  blm  In 
the  head  and  body.  Be  was  evacuated  to  a 
Naval  Support  hospital  In  Da  Nang.  and  died 
tbe  following  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

It  wis  a  crushing  blow  for  Eva  Rodriguez, 
who  18  divorced  from  her  husband.  Angel. 
and  who  lost  her  only  other  son.  Johnny, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  nine  of  leulemla. 

"Deiuiis."  she  said,  "was  my  sole  support. 

"He  didn't  have  to  go.  But  be  wanted  to 
do  It.  He  even  wanted  me  to  sign  for  him 
when  he  wns  seventeen.  He  enlisted  when 
be  was  eighteen." 

Bva  Rodriguez  Uves  In  a  small,  neatly  kept 
first  Qoor  apartment  in  one  of  the  more 
pleasant  blocks  in  south  Chicago.  Tbe  two- 
Oats  and  bungalows  on  the  block  are  set  oS 
with  lawns  and  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  stleuce  and  solitude  of  tbe  apartment 
are  noticeable.  Loneliness  Is  Eva's  compan- 
ion. The  men  In  her  life  ore  gone. 

The  appointments  In  tbe  apartment  are 
modest.  There  la  a  TV  set  wltb  Inside  an- 
tenna In  the  front  room.  A  gas  space  beater 
in  tbe  kitchen.  A  drag-racing  Uophy  that 
Dennis  won  sits  nearby.  A  folded  American 
flag  which  covered  Dennis'  casket  lies  on 
a  shelf. 

"When  Dennis  left,"  Eva  said.  "I  told  him. 
'Dennis,  dont  try  to  t>e  a  hero.  Just  do  your 
Job.' 

"He  said.  'No,  mom,  I  won't  try  to  be  s 
hero." 

"That  was  the  only  Ue  he  ever  told  me." 

Mrs.  Rodriguez  smiled  sadly. 

"I  remember,  he  said  to  me,  'Mom.  no 
matter  what  happens,  dont  cry.  Marines 
don't  cry." 

"And  I  told  blm.  'But.  Tm  not  a  Marine.' 

"And  he  said,  'But  I  am.'  " 

Dennis  Rodrlgues  was  bom  June  8,  1960. 
Be  was  baptised,  recelnd  bis  flnt  oommun- 
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ion.   and   was   confirmed    at    Our   lAdy   of 
Guadalupe  Cburcb. 

Be  attended  J.  K.  Thorp  elementary  school 
and  Chicago  Vocational  high  school. 

"He  didnl  want  to  go  to  college."  his 
mother  said. 

"He  wanted  to  become  a  professional  drag 
racer.  Drag  racing  .  .  .  that  was  bis  baby. 
His  father  once  gave  him  an  old  Junk  of  a 
car.  and  he  fixed  It  up.  He  raced  It  on  Route 
30  .  .  .  that's  where  he  won  that  trophy." 

Before  enlistmg  lu  the  Marines.  Dennis 
worked  in  a  garage  and  later  at  U.8.  Steel. 
He  turned  bis  money  over  to  bis  mother. 

"All  bis  life  tb.tt  poor  kid  bad  to  get  up 
early  In  tbe  morning,"  Eva  said. 

"When  he  was  going  to  Chicago  Voca- 
tional, be  got  up  at  6:30.  His  first  class  was 
at  eight. 

"He  was  on  the  shy  side,  hut  he  wasn't 
meek.  He  could  take  care  of  himself.  Be 
was  a  nice,  quiet  kid  . .  .  you  don't  find  m.^ny 
of  those  any  more." 

Dennis  signed  Into  the  Marines  on  No- 
vember 4.  1968  He  used  to  kid  his  mother 
about  changing  his  last  name. 

"Be  told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Rodriguez,  "  'I've 
got  two  strikes  against  me.  I'm  a  half-breed.' 

"And  I  told  blm,  'But  you're  an  American 
citizen.' " 

Eva  once  relented  and  suggested  he  ch:inge 
his  name  to  Dennis  James.  Be  never  followed 
up  on  the  suggestion. 

Dennis  was  tall,  six  feet,  three  inches. 

"When  he  came  home  from  boot  camp." 
Eva  recalled,  "he  weighed  only  160  pounds. 
But  the  Marines  straightened  him  up.  He 
used  to  liump  n  little  when  he  walked.  It 
seemed  he  was  an  inch  taller." 

Correspondence  from  Dennis  while  he  was 
in  Vietnam  indicated  his  life  was  frequently 
In  peril. 

"He'd  write,"  said  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  "  'Six 
of  us  went  out  on  patrol,  mom,  and  two 
came  out.  Six  of  us  went  out,  and  one  came 
back  .  .  .  that  was  me.* 

"1  had  a  feeling  .  .  .**  Eva  added.  "Death 
wits  all  around  him.  One  of  his  friends  had 
been  hit  and  later  died.  And  when  Denny 
wrote  me,  he  seemed  unemotional  about  It. 
He  was  getting  so  death  didn't  bother  him. 

"At  the  end  of  his  letters,  he'd  always  say. 
'Don't  worry,  mom.  Ill  be  back.' 

"I  Just  thought:  *No.  he  won't.'  " 

Two  weeks  before  Dennis  Rodriguez  was 
killed,  he  sent  his  mother  a  letter.  "He  told 
me  he  had  busted  his  hand,  that  his  fingers 
were  smashed  up,  but  he  didn't  tell  me  how." 
bis  mother  said. 

"He  told  me  be  was  going  out  on  another 
patrol. 

"They  ought  to  bring  all  our  boys  home 
from  Vietnam.  Sometimes.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent Is  doing  all  he  can;  then,  I  think  he 
isn't." 

It  was  deathly  quite  In  the  apartment.  Mn. 
Rodriguez  looked  at  the  blank  TV  screen. 

"Sometimes."  she  said,  "I  see  a  baby  on 
TV.  and  I  think,  'I  remember  Dennis  when 
be  was  that  small.* 

"Now.  he's  grown  and  gone." 

Mrs.  Rodriguez  looked  at  her  son's  Bronze 
Star. 

"In  a  way,"  she  said  softly,  "I'm  glad  he 
passed  away  rather  than  come  home  not 
knowing  he  was  olive.  That  would  be  worae." 

On  Memcrtal  Day,  Mrs.  Rodriguez  placed 
a  poem  In  the  classified  section  of  Tbe  Delly 
Calumet. 

In  an  unsophisticated  way.  It  told  of  a 
mother's  love  for  her  son : 

"On  your  country's  hero  roster 

Tour  name  la  written  fair. 

But.  I  would  give  the  world  and 

aU 
If  only  It  weren't  there: 
And  you  were  safe  at  home  with 

Just 
Tour  duty  done  today: 
Instead  I've  only  medals 
For  wbleb  your  Ufa  did  pay." 
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"TBB  LAST  raXVO  KB  SAID  TO  MS  V.  AS,  I'LL  BZ 
BACK*" 

Alfred  Urdlales.  Jr. 

When  Alfred  Urdlales.  Jr.,  was  a  lltUe  boy. 
he  played  a  fascm&tlng  game  with  homemade 
mlnlaiure  perachuies. 

Ua  would  tear  up  o;d  socks,  furm  them  Into 
human  figures,  paint  them,  attach  them  with 
strings  to  handkerchiefs,  and  then  drop  ihem 
into  space  from  a  window  or  porch  of  the 
family  aparimcnt. 

"We  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  an  apart- 
ment In  feouth  Chicago  then."  recalled  Mrs. 
Alfred  Urdiales,  an  attractive,  middle-aged 
woman.  "And  he  would  liave  a  great  time, 
dropping  ten  or  eleven  of  those  little  thtnga 
Into  the  air." 

The  fascination  lor  parachutes  carried  over 
into  Alfred  Urdiales'  youug  manboud. 

In  June,  1967,  he  became  a  cnemlier  of 
the  famed  101st  Airborne  Division.  Co  E.  Ist 
Battalion,  502nd  Regiment, 

"When  be  went  to  Vietnam,"  Mrs.  Urdlalee 
recalled.  "I  fsund  all  that  stuff  be  used  to 
ploy  with  as  a  kid  in  the  top  drawer  of  his 
drcs&er.  I  cleaned  ibem  all  out.  t  thought, 
'When  he  comes  back.  be'U  be  a  man,  and 
think  this  is  silly'." 

Alfred  Urdiales  had  a  mischievous  sense  of 
humor.  But  be  never  bad  a  chance  to  tease 
his  mother  about  disposing  of  bis  Juvenile 
keepsakes. 

He  was  reported  missing  in  action  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1968,  during  an  attempt  to  help  a 
Marine  unit  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  He 
had  been  on  duty  in  Vietnam  for  six  weeks. 

"It  was  during  the  Tet  offensive."  bis 
mother  said. 

"A  sergeant  came  to  tbe  boxise  on  a  Tues- 
day night— it  was  February  13th — at  8:16  to 
tell  us  he  was  mis&ing. 

"Two  days  I  \ter.  we  were  notified  he  was 
odlcially  dead.  Two  officers  from  Port  Sheri- 
dan came  to  tbe  house.  They  said  bis  body 
had  been  found. 

Mrs.  Urdiales  said  she  isnl  certain  how  her 
son  died. 

"The  death  certificate  said  be  had  died  of 
a  gunshot  wotmd.  but  it  didnt  say  where. 
The  officers  said  I  could  relax,  that  he  had 
died  instantly. 

"When  they  brought  him  home,  I  knew  he 
hadn't  been  shot  In  the  head.  I  figured  he 
W05  shot  in  the  heart  or  stomach." 

Seven  years  ago  the  Urdiales  family  moved 
away  from  the  heart  of  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can community  in  south  Chicago.  The  family 
includes  two  other  t>oys  and  three  girls.  They 
live  In  a  bright  new  brick  bungalow  a  mile  or 
so  south  of  the  old  apartment. 

It  is  better  than  what  they  once  had,  but 
the  neighborhood  scenery  still  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  A  huge  gas  tank  and  tbe 
elevated  concrete  Calumet  Expressway  domi- 
nate the  immediate  view  to  the  east. 

Alfred  Urdiales  went  to  Marsh  elementary 
school  and  Bowen  high  school.  Be  was  a 
member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  in  high  school.  He 
held  the  green  belt  in  Karate.  He  bought  and 
paid  for  his  own  motorcycle,  a  blue  Honda. 
but  when  be  was  in  the  paratroops,  he  wrote 
home  that  he  wanted  to  sell  the  cycle  and 
buy  a  new  car. 

"Every  month,  he'd  send  his  money  back 
home,"  his  mother  said.  "In  his  last  letter,  he 
said  be  was  sending  eiOO  back.  He  had  aTSl 
in  the  bank.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  new  Fire- 
bird. He  satd  he  wanted  us  to  have  it  at  the 
airport  when  he  came  home  from  Vietnam. 

"He  was  a  real  good  boy,"  Mrs.  Urdiales 
continued.  "He  never  got  into  trouble. 

"I  got  s  headache  from  him  only  once. 
He  and  hli  brother  got  into  a  coal  yard,  and 
broke  the  gauge  on  a  tractor.  The  man  said  it 
would  cost  me  $1,000.  That  was  the  only  time 
he  did  anything  destructive  .  .  .  but  he  ad- 
mitted It. 

"As  far  as  gangs  or  leaving  the  house  with- 
out telling  us,  be  was  no  trouble.  He  worked 
at  Oene'B  Steak  House  as  a  bus  boy.  Some- 
times as  late  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He'd  do  that  during  the  school  year. 
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"When  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  be 
worked  as  a  caddy  at  South  Shore  Country 
Club  during  the  summer. 

"He  was  about  &'8".  on  the  thin  side,  but 
he  ate  like  a  horse.  He  was  quickwitted, 
sometimes  real  silly.  He  was  always  amUlng 
and  be  made  friends  easily.  He'd  never  get 
angry,  and  when  I'd  holler  at  him,  he'd  fcld 
me  and  call  me,  'Mama  San,'  or  his  father. 
'Papa  San.' " 

Alfred  Urdiales  came  home  on  his  last 
furlough  two  days  after  Thanksgiving  In 
1967.  He  left  home  for  the  final  time  on  tbe 
following  December  19. 

"We  took  him  to  O'Bare  Field,"  Btrz. 
Urdiales  said. 

"The  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was,  'Vn  be 
back.' " 

Mrs.  Urdiales  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes. 

She  has  a  dark  opinion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

"I  think  It's  temWe."  she  said.  "I  reaUy 
do. 

■Por  a  while,  I  hated  Johnson. 

"If  we  had  a  declared  war.  If  we  had  to 
defend  otirselves.  I  might  feel  differently. 

"But  this  18  sheer  nonsense. 

"We  have  gained  nothing.  Those  people 
don't  care." 

Mrs.  Urdiales  said  her  son's  personal  be- 
longings were  never  returned  from  Vietnam. 
She  told  how  he  wanted  to  Join  a  sky-dlvlng 
club  after  getting  out  of  the  paratroops,  and 
how  he  used  to  keep  tbe  family  Informed 
when  he  was  training  at  Fort  Bcnnlng  In 
Georgia 

"Each  time  he  Jumped,  he'd  call  home  to 
tell  us  about  it,"  Mrs.  Urdiales  said. 

"After  bis  first  Jump,  he  said,  'I  was  In  a 
world  all  my  own  .  .  .  like  being  up  In 
heaven.*  He  loved  It.  Be  really  did. 

"After  his  third  Jump,  he  satd  be  got  kind 
of  scared. 

"And.  after  his  fourth  ]ump.  he  said.  'What 
the  hell  am  I  doing  tip  here  when  I  know 
I've  got  a  mother  and  father  and  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home  who  love  me?' 

"We  .<ist  and  cried  after  we  heard  that." 
Mrs.  Urdiales  said. 

"We  wondered  what  his  future  was  going 
to  be." 

"z'lx  BrrcHs  ths  ctms  win" 
Charles  A.  Urdiales.  Jr. 

Pfc.  Charles  A.  Urdiales,  Jr..  was  built  Just 
like  his  father.  He  was  five  feet  nine  inches 
tall  and  weighed  165-170  pounds-  As  he  ap- 
proached young  manhood,  he  even  took  to 
appropriating  bis  father's  shoes  and  clothes 
because  they  fit  him  so  well. 

He  was  like  bis  father  In  another  respect. 

"He  was  a  toot  soldier  like  myself,"  Charles 
Urdiales.  Sr..  said.  "During  World  War  II,  I 
was  in  the  PhUlpplnea." 

Young  Charlie  was  never  In  the  Philip- 
pines, but  he  did  get  to  Vietnam. 

And  he  died  there  on  May  13,  1988. 

He  was  a  member  of  Company  B.  4th  Bat- 
talion, 23rd  Infantry,  asth  Division.  Be  was 
killed  In  action  near  Chu  Lai. 

He  was  riding  in  a  Jeep  and  was  fatally 
wounded  when  a  mortar  shell  hit  the  vehicle. 

He  was  twenty-four  years  old. 

Charlie  Urdiales  was  a  high-school  drop- 
out. He  attended  Chicago  Vocational  for  two 
years  and  then  went  to  work  as  a  stock  boy 
In  a  local  grocery  store. 

Later,  be  got  a  Job  as  a  burner  at  Wisconsin 
Steel.  He  wasn't  drafted  Into  the  Army  until 
he  was  twenty-three — on  April  14.  1967. 

"I  tried  to  keep  him  in  school."  bis  mother 
eald.  "But  he  hated  it. 

"He  was  a  normal  boy.  He  never  gave  us 
serious  trouble.  When  be  started  working,  be 
paid  attention  to  his  Job.  He  never  missed 
work. 

"He  Uked  to  bowl  and  play  eoftball." 

"At  home,"  bis  father  said,  "he  was  tbe 
more  serious  type. 

"He  liked  to  watch  ball  games  on  TV.  He 
was  a  Cub  fan. 
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"He'd  be  watching  the  game  and  say  '111 
betcha  the  Cubs  win.'  I'd  tell  him,  'Don't  bet 
on  them.  Just  root  for  them.'  " 

The  Urdiales  have  one  married  daughter. 
Both  parents  work.  They  live  In  a  neatly- 
Icept  brick  bungalow. 

"I  remember  how  Charlie  would  stret^ 
out  on  the  floor."  Mrs.  Urdiales  said,  "and 
fall  asleep  watching  television. 

"His  bedroom  upsuiirs  is  Just  like  be  left  It. 
Tou  know  how  boys  keep  their  rooms.  His 
pipes,  his  dresser  drawers;  everything  Is  tbe 
same  upstairs.  I  Just  can't  bring  myself  to 
clean  it  out. 

"He  was  a  good  boy.  Be  was  so  close  to  us." 

"When  he  was  %-orlting.  he  always  saved 
bis  money."  his  father  added.  "He  bought 
two  cars  for  cash-  When  be  was  in  tbe  Army, 
he  asked  us  to  bold  the  last  car — a  '6S 
Pontlac  Catallna — until  be  got  out.  I  told 
blm  we'd  sell  our  car,  put  tbe  money  In  tbe 
bank  for  him.  and  drive  his  car.  That  waj 
he'd  have  money  collecting  interest  for  him 
unin  ho  got  home." 

Mrs.  UrdlEles  is  outspoken  in  her  opponl- 
lion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

"Im  against  it."  she  satd.  "I  would  Just 
as  soon  have  seen  our  son  run  away  to 
Canada.  At  least  he'd  be  alive  today. 

"I  dont  think  thl.^  war  Is  doing  us  any 
good." 

"It  mu.'t  be  doing  somebody  some  good," 
the  father  added. 

"Tou're  proud  your  son  went  in  service. 

"You're  not  proud  that  he  died." 

Charlie  Urdiales  took  his  basic  training 
at  Fort  Knox.  After  his  basic  training,  be 
came  home  for  a  two-week  furloogb  in 
October  and  married  a  local  girl,  Paula  Leskl. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Germany,  but  returned 
home  for  another  month's  furlough  In 
March.  1»88. 

He  tried  to  conceal  from  his  parents  tbe 
fact  that  he  had  orders  for  Vietiiam.  His 
ruse  v/as  unsuccessful,  and  they  knew  where 
he  was  headed  when  be  left  the  following 
April. 

"He  .'iald  to  me,"  his  mother  recalled. 
"Dont  worry,  mom.  Ill  be  all  right.' 

"He  wasn't  afraid  to  go.  He  wanted  to  get 
It  over  with.  He  wasnt  there  very  long.  He 
was  there  one  month." 

In  the  brief  time  he  was  m  Vietnam, 
Charles  Urdiales  had  time  to  write  bis 
parents  once.  He  dldnt  tell  them  he  was  in 
combat. 

"Be  got  one  letter  from  me  when  he  was 
in  Vietnam,"  bis  mother  said. 

"I  sent  five  other  letters. 

"He  never  received  them." 

"WE  D8ED  TO  CALX,  HIM  JO  JO" 

Joseph  A.  Loeano 

The  gray  shingled,  two-story  flat  squats 
along  a  cindered  alley  and  has  no  frontage  on 
the  street.  Another  flat  blocks  Its  view. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  second-floor 
apartment  axe  exposed  and  weather-beaten. 

Mrs,  Rumalda  Lozano,  a  heavy-set,  abort 
woman,  came  to  the  door. 

She  had  Just  come  from  work,  but  she  had 
time  to  talk  about  her  son.  Joseph. 

The  apartment  Is  ^rnall  and  incredibly 
crowded,  and  in  the  tiny  living  room  there 
are  a  couch,  a  chair  or  two.  gas  heater,  tele- 
vision set  and,  on  the  wall,  a  photograph  of 
Marine  Cpl.  Joseph  A.  Lozano.  with  a  rosary 
draped  over  the  frame. 

"We  used  to  call  him  Jo  Jo."  aaid  Mrs. 
Lozano.  "There  never  could  be  a  son  Uke 
that  agiln. 

"All  he  did  was  think  of  others 

"He  was  one  of  three  sons.  Benjamin,  he 
is  the  oldest.  Then  Joseph.  And  then 
Anthony.  He  is  the  youngest.  Ho  is  thirteen. 

"Joseph  left  part  of  his  Insurance  to  his 
younger  brother.  That's  what  I  mean  when  X 
say  he  always  thought  of  others." 

Mrs.  Lozano  fought  back  tears.  And,  for  a 
while,  she  could  not  talk. 

Joseph  Lozano  was  on  a  special  mission  in 
Quang  Nam  Province  with  tbe  let  Marine 
Division  when  he  was  killed  on  January  0, 
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1970.  H«  Buatalned  fat*l  mlMile  wounds  from 
explo«lv«  devices  dred  by  enemy  lorcee. 

Twice  before  be  had  been  wounded  In 
Vietnam,  on  Aprtl  4  and  October  4,  1»«8. 

In  the  Action  on  April  4.  1968.  he  wm 
wounded  in  an  enemy  attack  and  tubae- 
quentlv  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 

According  to  the  cItaUon  he  received  when 
awarded  the  Bronae  Star,  be  was  on  a  mls- 
fion  near  the  Ben  Hal  River  in  the  DMZ. 
"V^Tine  aisaultlng  an  enemy  hUUop  poal- 
Uon."  th©  citation  read.  "Lozano  and  the 
men  in  hU  company  canie  under  intense 
hostile  mortar  Ore. 

■With  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety.  Lozano  fearlessly  maneuvered  across 
The  fire-swept  terrain  directing  Marlnes^to 
cover  positions  and   assUtlng  casualtlas." 

With  the  help  of  Losano's  bold  InlUatlve 
and  unwavering  devotion."  the  company 
pressed  hocne  Its  attack. 

Joseph  Lozano  attend  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe parochial  school  and  Chicago  Vocatlonai 
high  school. 

■He  didn't  finish  high  school,"  his  mother 
said.  "He  planned  to  make  a  career  In  the 
Marine*. 

"He  used  to  say.  Mom.  If  I  stay  In  the 
Marines  twenty  years,  ni  be  able  to  retire 
with  a  lull  pension  when  I'm  silU  young.* 
'He  was  always  thinking  of  the  future. 
■He  started  working  whe.t  he  was  seven 
years  old."  said  Mrs.  Lozano  who  Is  separated 
from  her  husband, 

"He  was  a  rellgtous  boy.  Often,  he'd  say. 
•Don't  you  know  that  people  who  pray  to- 
geiber  stay  together? 

"And  he'd  always  send  me  a  religious  card 
for  Morher  s  Day  and  for  Chrl-stmas. 

■He  selected  his  friends.  Those  who  knew 
him  miss  him  Be  was  a  :rue  friend. 

"I  remember  one  time  he  came  home  and 
drew  »60  out  of  the  bank 

"I  said,  "Why  did  you  do  thai?* 
"He  said  a  good  friend  of  his  needed  it. 
The    man    had    three    young   children,   and 
needed  the  160  to  pay  the  rent. 
"  I  had  to  help  him."  he  said 
"He  always  brought  home  candy  and  pop 
for  the  kids.  AU  the  kids  were  crazy  for  blm." 
Joseph  Lozano  enlisted  In  the  Marines  on 
May    15.    1967:    and,   after   seeing   action   in 
Vietnam,  he  returned  home  on  a  twenty-day 
leave  In  Septem»*er.  1968. 

■  He  didn't  want  to  tell  me  he  a-as  going 
back."  Mrs.  Loe&no  said. 

"I  said,  1  bet  youYe  going  back.'  but  he 
]usc  laughed. 

"I  told  him  to  consider  us. 
"He  said.  I  know  It  Is  hard  for  you,  mom. 
but    I   don't   want    the   same   thing    that's 
happening    over    there    to    happen    to    my 
brothers  and  sister. 

"  "Those  kids  over  there,  sometimes  they 
go  without  food  and  water.  1  want  to  do 
ever>thlng  I  can  to  help  them.' 

"Joseph  hated  all  protesters.  He  said  they 
sbould  thank  God  for  what  they  have — food 
and  shelter. 

•The  people  In  Vietnam,  he  said,  compared 
to  us,  have  nothing.  We  have  everything. 

"I  know  they  took  my  boy,  but  I  feel  no 
regrets.  I  Just  feel  bad  the  way  he  told  me 
those  people  over  there  have  to  Uve." 
Mrs.  Loeano  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
—X^o  Marin**  came  and  let  me  know  be 
was  dead.  He  died  on  a  Tuesdav  and  they 
let  me  know  on   Wednesday   at  9:30.  They 
didnt  bring  him  back  until  the  JSth. 
"We  burled  him  on  January  I9th." 

"HE  ASKED  C9  TO  SEND  HIM   ICEXICAN  FOOD" 

Thomas  R.  PadllU 

On  klarcb  25.  1970,  Army  S(>eclaLlst  4 
Thomas  R.  Padilla  was  killed  In  combat  at 
An  Kbe.  Vietnam  while  serving  as  a  machine- 
gunner  with  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 

Be  was  shot  in  the  cheat.  He  was  picked 
up  by  a  helicopter,  but  the  medics  were 
'inabie    to    save    him    before    reaching    the 
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sanctuary  of  a  support  hospital.  He  died  in 
the  helicopter.  ^^.„ 

Eleven  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mzs.  Cruz  PadlUa 
left  their  home  In  Morales.  Mexico  to  settle 
In  south  Chicago  where  the  father  worked 
for  Wisconsin  Steel. 

They  moved  north  with  their  young  family. 
Including  Thomas;  another  son,  Alfonso,  now 
twenty-six:  and  three  daughters.  Martha, 
Veronica  and  Bertha. 

The  Pndlllas  are  industrious  people.  Alfonso 
holds  down  two  Jobs;  Martha  is  a  secretary, 
and  the  younger  girls  are  studying  business 
skills  at  Bowen  high  school  and  Chicago 
Vocational. 

Maria,  the  mother,  cooks  Mexican  food  for 
all  of  them,  and  keeps  the  family's  second- 
story  apartment  spotless.  She  does  not  .speak 
English. 

ThrouBh  her  daughter.  Veronica,  who 
translated  her  Spanish,  she  expressed  her 
disdain  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

■I  am  against  the  war."  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  the  deaths  of  the  young  men  over 
there  have  done  any  good. 

"If  I  had  known  I  waa  going  to  lose  a  son 
in  Vietnam,  we  never  would  have  left 
Mexico." 

When  the  mother  finished.  Veronica  added 
her  own  thoughts. 

"Of  course.  I  don't  like  the  war."  she  said. 
•Especially  after  losing  my  brother.  I  don't 
think  he  should  have  gone.  He  wasn't  even 
bom  here. 

■I  don't  think  were  doing  any  good  losing 
so  many  lives  of  men  who  could  have  done 
great  things." 

Thomas  worked  aa  a  mechanic  while  at- 
tending high  school. 

■He  dropped  out  of  school  during  his  senior 
year."  Veronica  said.  "He  waa  having  trouble 
with  his  grades.  He  didn't  think  he'd 
graduate  " 

Thomas  was  drafted  by  the  Army  when  be 
was  twenty  years  old.  He  went  to  Vietnam  in 
July  1969.  He  had  only  one  furlough  before 
he  left. 

"We  took  him  out  to  O'Bare  Field."  Ve- 
ronica recalled.  'He  didn't  say  much.  He  told 
my  mother  not  to  worry,  that  be  would  write 
aa  often  as  he  could. 

•  In  hla  letters,  he  always  tried  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  told  us  everything  wotild  be  all  right. 
"He  wrote  about  the  poor  people  over 
there,  and  once  be  sent  us  a  picture  of  a 
puppv  he  had  found.  He  said  It  waa  always 
raining  where  he  was;  that's  why  he  couldn't 
write  very  often. 

-He  asked  us  to  send  him  Mexican  food. 
H«  said  it  would  make  the  other  food  taste 
better  " 

"He  was  very  quiet,  very  serious."  added 
Martha.  "When  Alfonso  came  home  from  the 
Army  they  tiaed  to  talk  about  the  war  a  lot. 
he  and  Thomas.  Thomas  didn't  like  It.  but 
Alfonao  said.  'If  you  are  called  to  go.  you 
must  go.  That  la  the  law.'  " 

"He  never  complained.*'  continued  Veron- 
ica. "When  be  went  to  Vietnam,  he  didn't 
like  It:  but  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  It  if 
he  had  to. 

"Did  Thomas  die  for  any  good  reason?" 
Veronica  asked. 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder.  People  say  be 
died  for  a  good  cause.  But  for  what  cause? 
No  one  has  told  me  that. 

"So  many  people  dsrlng.  on  both  aides — 
women,  children.  Will  somebody  please  tell 
me  bow  this  war  Is  helping  them,  and  why 
my  brother  had  to  die?" 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  Padlllas  go  to 
the  grave  of  their  son  and  brother  in  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery. 

They  are  accompanied  by  Julia  Sanchez. 
She  is  the  girl  Thomas  was  going  to  many. 

"HET.  won,  A  MAN  WAMTS  TO  SEX  TOD" 

Leopoldo  A.  Lopes 
The  telegram  was  dated  May  16,  1970.  It 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Amalla  Lopex.  and  the 
terse  message  had  a  familiar  ring  to  It : 
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■The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  your  son. 
Specialist  4  Leopoldo  A.  Lopez,  waa  killed  in 
action  In  Cambodia  on  la  May  1970.  He  was 
in  night  defensive  position  when  the  area 
came  under  rocket  and  mortar  attack  by  a 
hostile  force.  Please  accept  my  deepeet  sym- 
pathy. This  conttrms  personal  notification 
made  by  representative  of  Secretary  of 
Army." 

The  telegam  was  signed  by  Kenneth  O. 
Wlckham.  MaJ.  Qen  .  USA. 

Mrs.  Lopez  held  the  telegram  In  her  hands. 
She  IS  a  short,  pleasant -looking  woman,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair.  She  wears  glasses.  She 
speaks  articulately.  She  baa  known  sorrow. 
"My  husband  was  in  the  Army  In  the  sec- 
ond World  War."  she  said.  "He  waa  killed  five 
years  ago  when  he  fell  off  a  scaffolding  at 
work.  He  was  a  construction  worker.  He  la 
burled  in  Alamo.  Texas.  That's  where  Leo 
Is  burled,  too." 

Mrs.  Lopez  nodded  her  head  sadly.  "These 
last  five  years  have  been  .  .  .'*  She  couldnt 
finish  what  she  started  to  say.  Tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Lopez  lives  In  an  old,  but  well  main- 
tained two-story  brick  building.  The  first- 
floor  apartment  Is  modestly  appointed  but 
clean.  In  the  front  room,  there  la  a  bracket 
of  framed  plctiures  showing  three  men  In 
military  uniform. 

"The  three  of  them."  Amalla  said.  "My  two 
sons  and  husband." 

Mrs.  Lopez  has  a  second  son.  Fernando, 
twenty-two.  who  spent  a  year  In  Vietnam  and 
returned  home  safely.  She  also  has  a  married 
daughter,  Otlla,  and  a  younger  daughter. 
Marguerlta. 

She  has  painful  memories  of  May  14, 1970. 
"That's  when  an  Army  olllcer  came  to  tell 
me  about  Leo. 

"It  was  9:15  at  night.  I  was  In  the  back 
room,  saying  my  roaary.  My  daughter  called 
to  me,  and  said.  "Hey  mom,  a  man  wants 
to  see  you.' 

"I  went  out,  and  he  said.  'I  came  to  notify 
you  Leo  Lopez  was  killed  on  May  IStta.' 

"I  said,  'Oh,  my  Ood!'  I  got  sick,  and  I 
fainted.  My  son  told  the  officer  to  go  and 
come  back  later." 

Mrs.  Lopez  Is  bitter  over  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  send  ground  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

"When  he  put  them  in  Cambodia,  1  felt 
there  was  no  hope. 

"The  boys  over  there  don't  even  know  what 
they're  fighting  for.  You  see  them  on  TV 
sometimes.  They  don't  even  know  what 
they're  there  for. 

"The  medal  my  son  got,  I  should  send  to 
Nixon.  I  don't  care  about  the  Insurance.  All 
I  want  Is  my  son. 

"The  klda  who  run  wild  In  the  streets. 
Why  don't  they  Uke  them?" 

Leo  Lopez  waa  born  December  1,  1946.  He 
dropped  out  of  Hlrsch  high  school  when  he 
waa  aeventeen.  He  dropped  out  because  of 
racial  trouble  In  the  school. 

"He  got  a  Job  right  away."  his  mother  said. 
"He  ran  a  machine  for  the  Lamlnet  Cover 
Company.  Then,  when  my  husband  died,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  National  Video  Corpora- 
tion as  an  Inspector.  He  quit  there  to  make 
more  money,  and  got  a  Job  as  a  construction 
worker. 

"I  never  had  any  trouble  with  him.  He  al- 
ways went  to  work.  He  was  always  very  happy. 
He  waa  the  one  who  made  things  Uvely 
around  the  house.  Everybody  was  his  friend. 
He  didnt  care  what  their  nationality  waa. 

"He  didn't  cash  his  checks.  He'd  always 
bring  them  home  to  me.  Thafa  the  way  we 
bring  them  up." 

Leo  married  a  neighborhood  girl,  Delorea 
Marlscal.  They  bad  a  daughter,  Monica,  who 
la  now  three  years  old.  Leo's  draft  claasinca- 
tJon  changed  when  his  marriage  ended  in 
divorce.  He  was  taken  into  the  Army  on 
October  25.  1968. 
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"The  marriage  didn't  work  out,"  Mrs. 
Lopez  said.  "But  Leo  contlnxied  to  give  sup- 
port to  his  daughter  even  when  he  was  in 
the  Army." 

Mrs.  Lopez  went  Into  another  room  and 
returned  with  a  large  package.  It  came  from 
Vietnam  and  waa  addressed  to  Leo's  daughter. 

"I  don't  want  to  open  this."  Mrs.  Lopez 
said.  "I'm  afraid  I  would  cry.  Ill  let  her 
(Delores)  open  It." 

Leo  Lopez  spent  ten  months  In  Germany, 
and  returned  home  on  a  thirty-day  ftirlough 
before  leaving  for  Vietnam.  He  was  with  a 
mechanized  unit  of  the  5th  Infantry 
Division. 

"The  last  thing  he  said  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Lopez,  'was,  'Bda,  don't  cry.  I'll  be  home  safe. 
I  have  to  come  home.' " 

Leo  had  btg  plans  for  the  future. 

"His  father  owned  twenty  acres  of  land  In 
Texas."  said  Mrs.  Lopez.  "Its  been  rented 
out.  Leo  told  me  not  to  rent  It  any  more; 
that  when  he  got  out  of  the  Army,  he  wanted 
to  take  care  of  bis  father's  land. 

■He  said  he  would  go  to  Texas  after  he 
was  discharged.  He  was  to  get  out  In  late 
October  or  early  November." 

Mrs.  Lopes  paused  for  a  moment.  Her 
tboughu  turned  to  war  and  to  the  terrible 
price  war  exacts  on  the  ranks  of  young 
manhood. 

"You  work  hard,  you  try  to  give  them 
things,  teach  them  the  right  thing  to  do." 
she  said. 

"And  then  someone  comes  along  and  takes 
them  away." 

"HS    WANTE©    TO    JOIN    AN    OUirir   THAT   TOOK 
OARB  or  TUX  mXDB" 

Peter  Rodriquez 
Pfc.  Peter  Rodriguez  of  the  1st  Battalion. 
7tb  Regiment.  1st  Marine  Division  lies  buried 
in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  some  eight  miles  due 
south  of  south  Chicago. 

Late  every  afternoon,  when  they  are  re- 
turning from  work,  Joaeph  and  Ruby 
Oarnlca  visit  Peter's  grave. 

The  cemetery  Is  not  far  from  their  home, 
where  they  moved  after  leaving  the  conges- 
tion and  dreariness  of  their  old  neighborhood 
In  south  Chicago. 

They  are  Peter's  godparents  and.  In  a  hap- 
pier time,  he  lived  with  them.  They  raised 
him  as  a  son  of  their  own. 

Peter  came  from  a  broken  home.  His 
mother  and  father  are  divorced.  The  father. 
Pedro,  has  left  the  area,  and  lives  in  Laredo, 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Oarnlca  is  a  sister  of  Peter's  mother. 
and  she  was  especially  fond  of  her  nephew. 
She  called  him  "Plto." 

"He  was  a  good  natured  boy,"  she  said. 
"He  made  friends  easy.  He  wasn't  prejudiced. 
He  had  colored  friends  as  well  as  others. 
"He  was  eighteen  when  he  died." 
Peter  Rodriguez  attended  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  and  other  elementary  schools, 
and  then  studied  at  Bowen  high  school. 

"He  quit  In  his  last  year  to  Join  the  Ma- 
rines." Mrs.  Oarnlca  said. 

"He  tried  three  times  to  get  into  the  Navy. 
We  didn't  want  him  to  go.  The  Navy  never 
called  him." 

Peter  enlisted  In  the  Marines  on  July  17. 
1967.  went  to  Vietnam  in  February.  1968,  and 
was  killed  on  May  30. 1968. 

Re  was  a  fire-team  leader  In  the  lat  Pla- 
toon. On  May  30,  his  platoon  was  providing 
security  for  a  truck  convoy  In  Quang  Nam 
Province  when  It  came  under  heavy  enemy 
small  arms  fire  and  grenades.  During  the  en- 
suing battle,  Peter  was  hit  and  killed 
instantly. 

"He  was  hit  in  the  head  with  macblnegun 
fire,  and  In  the  right  arm  with  shrapnel." 
Joseph  Oarnlca  explained. 

A  commanding  officer  of  Peter's  unit  wrote, 
"Pedro  was  a  fine  man  and  an  outstanding 
ICartne." 

"What  did  he  die  for?"  asked  Mrs.  Oarnlca. 
"What  did  it  prove? 
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'He  said  we  shouldn't  stop  the  bombing- 
That's  when  he  was  killed. 

"He  wrote  that  he  felt  sorry  for  the  Viet- 
namese kids.  He  wanted  to  Join  an  outfit 
that  took  care  of  the  kids. 

"1  don't  know  what  we're  doing  In  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place.  I  could  see  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n,  but  this  U  a  Utile 
ridiculous. 

"I  have  four  more  nephews.  That's  why  I'm 
bitter. 
"They  could  be  going  Into  the  same  thing." 
The  month  before  he  waa  klUed,  Peter  waa 
one  of  eight  Marines  who  volunteered  to  raid 
a  mountain  held  by  the  enemy  In  order  to 
recover  the  body  of  a  fellow  Marine- 
Recovering  the  body  was  dllBcult,  although 
the  eight  Marines  were  under  cover  of  air 
support.  After  recovering  the  body,  they  ran 
into  trouble  on  the  way  back. 

In  an  official  Marine  recca^  of  the  exploit, 
Peter  la  quoted  as  saying.  "Just  as  we  passed 
the  hilltop  position,  we  began  taking  auto- 
matic weapons  fire.  One  final  strafing  run  by 
the  Jets  made  them  slop  firing  Just  long 
enough  for  us  to  make  it  into  the  thick  brush 
down  the  trail," 

Mrs.  Oarnlca  said  Peter  mentioned  the  ex- 
ploit briefly  In  a  letter. 

"Re  said  If  It  was  him,  he'd  like  to  have 
his  body  brought  back. 

"Otherwise,  he  wrote  little  about  the  war. 
He  didn't  want  us  to  worry." 

Peter's  last  letter  was  written  on  the  inside 
of  a  brown  C-ratlon  box. 

"He  wrote  It  a  couple  of  day*  before  be 
was  klUed,"  Ruby  Oarnlca  said. 

"It  was  to  bis  sister,  Yolanda.  He  aald  he 
waa  concerned  about  two  friends  of  his  who 
were  mentioned  In  a  letter  be  received  from 
a  girl  friend. 

"That  was  Peter.  He  was  conoerned  about 
others." 

In  the  comfortably  furnished  front  rown 
of  the  Oarnlca  botee.  a  double  picture  frame 
with  photographs  of  Peter  Rodriguex  slu 
atop  a  stereo  set. 

Next  to  the  picture  frame  Is  a  long  thin 
vase.  It  contains  a  single  red  rose. 

"1  TELl.  HE»,  'SOME  OF  tTB  MTTBT  DIE,  SO  OTHXSS 
CAM   UVE"' 

Antonio  a.  Chaves.  Jr. 

Antonio  G.  Chavez.  Jr.,  almost  died  when 
be    was    three    years   old. 

"It  was  In  a  hospital — In  Brownsville. 
Texas,"  his  father  recalled. 

"My  wife  and  I  were  In  Mexico,  visiting  her 
parents.  We  had  young  Tooy  with  us, 

■'We  bought  some  milk,  fresh  from  a  cow. 
We  put  It  in  a  bottle  and  gave  It  to  Tony. 

"He  became  terribly  sick,  and  began  run- 
ning a  high  fever. 

"We  were  rushing  back  to  Chicago  and 
decided  we  better  get  him  to  a  hospital.  When 
we  got  there,  I  thought.  'It's  no  use.  He's  Just 
about  gone.' 

"But.  my  wife,  she  had  hope,  and  soon,  al- 
most miraculously.  Tony  got  well." 

Tony  Chavez  made  it  to  hla  fourth  birth- 
day. 

He  never  reached  bis  twentieth. 

He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  on 
Bill  881  at  Tarn  Ky.  Vietnam. 

Re  was  a  private  first  class,  with  the  Ist 
Battalion,  Sth  Regiment.  1st  Marine  Division. 

When  his  body  was  returned  for  burial  in 
St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  the  coffln  wasn't  opened 
He  bad  been  shot  In  the  head. 

Tony  was  bom  on  May  4.  1947.  He  died  on 
May  1. 1967. 

He  was  the  oldest  of  eleven  chUdzen.  in 
a  family  that  now  includes  five  boys  and  five 
girls, 

"It  Is  terrible  to  lose  the  first  one  In  the 
family."  said  Antonio  8r.  "Rls  mother  took 
It  very  hard,  and  I  have  tried  to  comfort 
her.  I  tell  her.  'Some  of  us  must  die,  bo  others 
can  live.'  " 

The  father  waa  an  Infantryman  In  World 
War  IX  and  q>ent  time  In  the  Philippines  and 
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Japan.  He  Is  not  opposed  to  American  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam,  but  be  quaUAes  bis 
position. 

"I'm  not  against  It  if  it's  a  good  thing 
for  this  country. 

"We  have  to  see  this  thing  out,  one  way 
or  another. 

"Somebody  has  to  l:>e  up  in  front  to  check 
them,  so  that  some  day  they  don't  come  to 
our  homeland." 
Mr.  Chavea  didnt  Identify  the  "them." 
■If  the  war  Is  right,"  he  added.  "I'm  for 
it.  If  It's  a  waste  of  time,  I  feel  we  have  no 
business  over  there. 

"I  thmk  the  President  Is  trying  his  best  to 
straighten  it  out." 

Some  of  his  father's  patriotism  rubbed  off 
on  young  Tony.  He  quit  Chicago  Vocational 
high  school  In  his  senior  year  to  enlist  in 
the  Marines. 

■'He  was  a  brilliant  boy.  very  studloua." 
his  sister  Gloria  said.  "I  don't  know  what 
poosessed  him  to  Join. 

"I  think  he  flgured  he'd  get  In  on  an  educa- 
tion program  after  service.  They  promised 
him  a  lot   about  schooling." 

During  the  summer,  before  he  went  into 
the  Marines,  Tony  worked  at  Wisconsin  Steel. 
hooking  long  sheets  of  pressed  steel;  and  he 
had  a  side  Job  as  a  sander  at  Weetem  Met^s. 
"He  always  turned  his  money  over  to  hla 
mother,"  Gloria  said.  "He'd  keep  a  few  dollars 
for  his  own,  to  buy  books,  things  like  that. 
He  was  good  at  drafting.  He  wanted  to  be 
an  architect." 

In  Jtme.  1966.  when  Tony  returned  from 
boot  camp,  he  married  a  girl  he  had  known 
at  Chicago  Vocational.  Judith  McCauley. 
They  had  a  brief  honeymoon.  On  July  1.  he 
returned  to  Camp  Pendleton  and  soon 
shipped  out  for  Vietnam. 

"All  his  letters  back  home  were  sad,"  his 
Bister  said.  "He  told  us  bow  the  guys  cried 
like  babies  over  there,  bow  twrible  the  ex- 
ploalona  were,  and  how  be  missed  the  family 
and  Mexican  oooUng,  enchiladas  and  tor- 
tillas. 

"At  home.  Tony  was  cheerful.  If  you  were 
blue,  he  bad  a  way  of  shaking  you  up.  If 
you  had  a  problem  with  money,  be  was  there 
to  give  it  to  you.  He  was  understanding." 

The  front  of  the  Chaves  two-story  brick 
apartment  building  la  adorned  with  a  cut- 
out of  Snoopy,  the  otiebrated  cartoon  puppy. 
Tony  would  have  gotten  a  laugh  out  of 
the  replica. 

"He  bad  a  good  sense  of  humor."  his  sister 
said. 

While  the  Chavez  residence  teems  with 
kids  and  the  usual  turmoU  that  goes  with  a 
large  family,  the  mother  can't  escape  the 
grief  she  feels. 

"Mother  always  tells  us,"  said  Gloria,  "that 
Tc»iy  Is  alive. 

"That  he'U  be  bock." 


THE  CANAL  ZOSB 


HON.  JEROIVIE  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALOovru 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan- 
Bms  Canal  Zone  has  become  a  very 
remote  part  of  the  American  scene  since 
it  last  was  in  the  headlines  cereral  years 
ago. 

That  absence  from  the  public  eye, 
though,  does  not  mean  that  the  Cansl 
Zone  matter  is  gone,  nor  that  Its  impor- 
tance has  in  the  least  bit  been 
diminished. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  who  prefers 
that  his  name  not  be  used,  has  eompiled 
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a  great  deal  ol  Inlonnatlon  on  this  issue 
and  has  sent  me  several  letters  whicli  I 
think  worthy  of  Inclusion  in  the  R«coiid. 

The  letters  and  reports  follow: 
Bon.  JEXOMC  R.  Waloce. 

Jfemlwr  o/  Congress,  t4Vt  District  of  the 
State  oj  Cattfomia,  Cannon  Bovse  Office 
Building,  Waafiingion.  D.C.  __ 

Dkajl  CottoMMSOMAM  WAI.DZX:  TtiU  lotler"l» 
la  reply  to  your  Iclnd  coaunuulc&Uoo  of  30 
July  1070  and  li  coac«med  vlth  circum- 
stances and  conditions  surrounding  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  tha  Canal  Zone,  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  altuatlon.  My  letter  may  well 
rwiilt  In  raising  more  questlooa  In  your  mind 
than  It  anawen,  for  I  bave  so  pat  or  eaay  bo- 
luUana;  I  am  not  even  certain  that  I  know 
what  all  the  proper  questions  should  be. 
StUl.  aa  a  concemed  citlsen  who  lived  two 
years  as  a  Professor  at  Canal  Zone  College, 
there  are  definite  problems  that  we  must  face 
as  a  nation,  and  frankly,  I  am  uf  tbe  opinion 
that  some  partial  "solutions"  have  already 
been  reached  by  the  Executive — which  solu- 
tions have  not  even  be«n  related  to  the  Con- 
gress, much  less  participated  In  by  It. 

We  may  well  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
origins  of  this  situation  when  Presldaat  The- 
odore Boosevelt  proudly  announced  to  aU 
who  would  listen:  "I  took  Panama!"  This 
declaration  is  well  known  to.  and  bitterly  re- 
sented by.  all  educated  Latins  of  whatever 
nation  as  evidence  of  our  own  imperialism — 
whlcb  was  Indeed  our  national  policy  at  that 
time.  It  Is  BtUl  the  source  of  rather  deep 
bitterness  toward  the  United  States  on  he 
part  of  Colombia,  of  which  Panama  had  been 
a  province,  however  relucantly.  up  to  1A03. 
(Some  80  or  more  revolutions  by  Panama- 
nians had  preceded  this  "Independence."} 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strategic 
Lmportance  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  United  States,  then  or  now.  There  Is 
Uttlc  doubt  that  the  Panama  Canal  cotild 
easily  t>ecome  another  Suez,  were  we  so  fool- 
ish as  to  abandon  the  Oanal  Zone  to  Its  fate 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma. In  my  opinion,  a  situation  would  develop 
there  tn  less  than  one  year  that  would  effec- 
tively oloee  the  Canal,  for  It  Is  aztremaly 
vulnerable.  That  would  be  a  tragedy,  for  the 
Canal  Is  a  vital  waterway  to  us,  which  It  Is 
not  to  the  Soviei  Union,  and  its  closing 
would  be  a  major  polltlcaJ  triumph  for  them. 
The  "troubles"  of  I8M  between  dtlsens 
of  the  Republic  and  cltl7.ens  of  the  Cans) 
Zooe  were  not  nearly  as  auperflelsJ  as  they 
might  have  ^pear«d  from  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  they  occurred  at  all,  and  that 
they  were  so  severe,  are  Indicative  of  the 
tcOQOus  nature  oT  otir  "friendship"  with 
the  Panamanians.  They  were  also  indicative 
of  deep-seated  distrust  and  not-alwmys- 
carefully-hldden  hatred  of  the  United  StAtes 
and  our  sometimes  heavybanded  pollclee  to- 
ward smaller  and  weaker  nations. 

All  Zonlaas  are  awsre  of  this  Instability  in 
International  relations,  I  think,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they,  either 
as  ladlTlduals  or  as  represcntatlvsa  of  the 
United  Btatee  abroad,  are  lodlned  to  work 
harder  to  bring  true  understanding  between 
the  cltlaens  of  the  two  nations  In  fsct.  tbe 
Incidents  of  1M4  may  well  have  worked  to 
Insulate  and  isolate  most  Zonians  from  Pana- 
manian national  life  than  they  had  been 
before — and  some  cf  them  use  tbe  "danger 
of  armed  insurrection"  as  a  generic  rationale 
fOr  never  going  into  the  Republic  at  all.  (At 
some  points,  this  Is  merely  a  matter  of  going 
across  the  street.)  I  have  known  educated 
individuals  who  hare  lived  and  worked  in 
ttks  Zone  for  more  than  twenty  (30)  years, 
but  who  have  naver  even  been  into  the  In- 
tedor  of  the  BapubUc.  I  have  known  any 
ntunber  of  long-term  Zone  residents  who 
vould  never  dream  of  making  the  trip  back 
to  the  United  States  by  auto  through  Oen- 
tral  AaMTlca  and  Mexico,  as  I  did  faafelyl) 
in  May  and  June  at  this  year.  Seemingly,  tha 
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longer  one  lives  in  the  Zone,  tha  less  one 
teelM  a  pari  of  Panama  and  the  further  re- 
moved from  Central  America  and  its  citizens. 

This,  In  all  fairness,  c&nnot  be  said  of  all 
Zonlana.  Many  of  them  are  Intimately  fa- 
mlU^r  with  the  Republic;  many  of  them 
have  travelled  extensively  throughout 
Panama  and  Central  America.  Many  of  them 
make  an  honest  effort  to  relate  to  Latin 
cltlsens  on  a  person-to-person  basis — hut 
they  are  faw. 

What  Is  hard  for  the  Panamanians  to  ac- 
cept is  tbe  fact  that  so  many  Amerioans  tend 
to  treat  them  as  second-claos  citizens  In 
their  own  country,  when  we  are  tbe  lot' 
eigners  who  are  gueeu  in  a  foreign  land. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  but 
most  often  the  condition  reflects  relative 
levels  of  Income — another  cause  of  Jealousy 
and  bltternese.  Here  are  three  very  general- 
laed  Income  strata  (ignoring  the  "oUgarchla" 
famUles  In  Panama  who,  as  in  other  l^Un 
American  countries,  are  wealthy  by  any 
yaMstick) : 

(1)  At  the  top  are  the  long-term  Ameri- 
can residents  of  tbe  Canal  Zone.  Some  of 
these  people  are  thlrd-fensraUon  Zonians; 
some  of  them  have  never  even  been  to 
the  United  Btstee:  many  others  come  for 
short  visits  only.  All  enjoy  full  American 
cltiaenshlp. 

The^  and  other  Americans  occupy  al- 
most aU  executive  positions  In  tbe  Canal 
Zone.  Among  them  are  many  high-ranking 
Army  otDoers  who  "retire"— on  full  pay — to 
the  Canal  Zone,  where  their  military  friends 
place  them  In  key  positions  that  are  some- 
times In  the  caS.OOO  per  year  range  as  bead 
of  one  or  another  of  the  operating  dlvlslooa 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

(2)  Panamanian  nationals  who  work  for 
tbe  Panama  Canal  Company  earn  salaries  or 
wages  which  are  substantially  below  thoee  of 
their  American  counterparts,  although  well 
above  what  they  could  earn  In  comparable 
positions  in  the  Bepubllc.  These  t«nd  to  ha 
the  most  able  of  the  Panamanians  and  they 
are  excellent  by  any  standards. 

These  dlflereniials  are  "Justlfled"  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Panamanians  are  not  required  to  pay  VJS. 
mcome  taxes.  That  is  true,  as  far  as  It  goes, 
but  tbe  durerantlals  stUl  eioasd  any  Implied 
taxes. 

(8)  Panamanian  nationals  who  work  In 
the  Republic  earn  salaries  or  wagee  which 
ai«  more-or-less  comparable  to  thoae  eam- 
able  in  other  l^lLa  countries.  In  comparison 
to  their  average  standard  of  living,  however, 
everp  Zone  resident  is  "rich"  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams. 

Their  unsophisticated  belief.  naturaUy 
enough.  Is  that  If  tbey  could  only  get  rid  of 
the  Americans  and  keep  the  Oansl  revenues 
for  themselves,  they  would  all  be  as  rich 
as  the  Americans  appear  to  be  now.  This 
belief  is  sparked  and  fanned  by  extremists 
of  all  sorts  and  I  ahaU  not  be  surprised  to 
bear  in  the  fairly  near  future  of  an  ot- 
gantaed  movement  aimed  at  the  "national 
liberation"  of  Panama  To  tbe  poor  and  un- 
educated natives,  we  do  appear  to  be  ex- 
ploiting the  country  for,  U  we  were  tx^t. 
"How  could  you  all  be  so  poor,  whUe  they 
(meaning  us)  are  all  so  rich?"  It  Is  a  power- 
ful and  a  dangerous  argument. 

Tbe  Panama  Canal  la,  oeeentlally,  the  only 
"natural  reeource"  that  the  Republic  has. 
This  little  country  has  a  total  ONP  that  is 
not  much,  If  any,  larger  than  the  income  of 
Panama  Canal  Company  Itself.  Panamanians 
cannot  even  grow  enough  food  for  their  own 
needs.  The  point  is  that  Panama  does  not 
benefit  as  much  as  tbey  believe  they  should 
from  their  only  significant  resotirce;  this 
appears  to  be  true. 

For  example,  I  have  befora  me  recent  fl- 
runclal  statements  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  Which  were  given  to  me  by  a 
Panamanian  natloasl  who  ts  In  tbe  employ 
of  the  Company: 
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Interest  payable  on  net  di- 
rect Invest  of  U-S.  Gov- 
ernment         grTflS-Bll-M 

Annuity  payments  to  tbe  Ba- 

publlo   of   Panama 286.800.00 

Net  Income,  current  fiscal 
year  to  data  (Fab.  38. 
1970)    _ B,«4.384  96 

Total      retained      In- 
ooma   11>0, 970, 124. 70 

The  Panama  Canal  Company,  then,  pays 
to  tbe  Republic  less  than  4%  of  what  U 
remitted  to  the  U.8.  Treasury  Department 
each  year  Just  in  interest  on  inveetment  in 
the  Canal — most  of  which  took  place  mora 
than  60  years'  This  Is  in  sddltlon  to  all  tbe 
costs  of  running  the  Canal,  depreciating 
capital  Investment,  and  all  other  coat  re- 
coveries, funds,  and  allowances. 

Now  we  come  to  the  State  Department's 
pious  declarations  of  unwUtlngnesa  to  deal 
with  the  present  Panamanian  government. 
True,  tt  is  "unconstitutional"  In  nature.  True. 
It  Is  a  military  dictatorship.  (I,  personally, 
despise  military  dictatorships  of  all  kinds,  on 
prlttclple.)  True,  no  one  knows  whether  any 
subsequent  government  would  recognize  any 
treaUes  negotiated  by  it.  But: 

The  "constitutionally  elected"  government 
of  Dr.  Amulfo  Aria-i  was  certainly  not  one 
that  any  thinking  American  would  want  to 
support.  The  State  Department  made  no 
protest  when  tbe  constitutionally-elected 
representatives  from  Panama  City  and  Colon 
were  not  allowed  by  Dr.  Arias  to  be  seated  in 
the  National  Assambly,  because  their  polit- 
ical views  were  oppoeed  to  his.  These  are 
the  only  two  large  cities  In  the  Republic  and 
their  "deputados"  were  among  the  best- 
educated  and  most  knowledgeable  men  In  tbe 
country:  if  their  representatives  could  not 
take  their  Assembly  sesta.  then  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cltleens  of  the  Republic  were 
without  a  voice  in  the  national  government. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  convenient  plati- 
tude about  "interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations."  In  principle,  I  agree 
completely  with  this.  But  which  is  more  Im- 
portant: the  form  of  democracy  or  the  con- 
tent of  democracy.  Had  Dr.  Arias  continued 
as  EI  Presldente,  be  would  have  been  the 
"constitution ally-elected  Head  of  State" — 
while  the  National  Assembly  would  have 
been  a  rubber-etamp  farce  composed  entirely 
of  hand-picked  appointees. 

We  cannot  tell  the  Panamanians  bow  to 
run  their  country  and  X  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  even  try,  but  why  should  the  Stata 
Department  be  so  pious  in  supporting  a  man 
who  is  a  known  assassin,  as  well  as  a  known 
admirer  of  Adolpb  Bltlerf  Dr.  Arias  has  been 
thrown  out  ss  head  of  the  Panamanian 
natlon&l  govemnient  on  three  different  occa- 
sions during  his  long  political  career.  Tlie 
proximate  cause  of  bis  latest  ouster  in  1098 
was  his  attempt  to  purge  tbe  Ouardia 
Naclonal. 

Dr.  Arias,  who  Is  In  exile  aomewbere~Iii 
the  United  States  (Plortda.  I  think) ,  sbouta 
every  now  and  then  that  Col.  Pln^a  baa 
"set  Panama  back  by  twanty  yeara."  Thla. 
too,  is  simply  not  true.  It  la  the  shout  of  a 
highly  educated  man  (M.  D..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity) who  knows  the  general  Amerlnan 
rep  ugnance  of  military  dictatorships  sad 
who  Is  attempting  by  his  shouting  to  gala 
sympathy  here  for  his  cause. 

I  was  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  RaptibUo 
during  this  entire  episode.  The  ploturs  Is 
quite  different  than  Dr.  Arias  claims.  Itis 
current  government  has  built  many  Impor- 
tant new  highways  and  other  public  facili- 
ties: garbage  In  Panama  City  is  now  ooUeetad 
regularly  "for  the  first  time  In  Itrtnc 
memory:"  large  new  office  buildings  aad 
apartment  bouses  are  going  up  all  over  tb» 
city  (which  Is  about  tbe  size  of  OaMaml. 
Ca.):  new  banks  are  being  eatablUbed— aU 
concrete  evidences  of  tbe  faith  of  somebody 
with  money  to  Ittvsat  in  tb«  present  | 
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ment  and  in  the  long-term  pro^>ect8  for  tha 
ootmtry.  More  importantly,  tbey  are  also 
some  evidence  that  looal  tax  collaotlons  ara 
being  made  and  that  they  are  being  tised  tar 
the  public  good. 

Panama  is  obviously  a  poor  country,  al- 
though It  has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  m  all  of  Latin  America.  We  oan 
hardly  expect  a  U.S.-8tyle  democracy  to 
prosper  there,  for  there  Is  neither  the  educa- 
tional, economic,  historic,  social,  religious,  or 
political  base  for  It.  I  do  not  recommend  dic- 
tatorships, but  I  do  believe  that  we  would 
do  well  to  face  tbe  realities  of  the  sltnatton 
and  not  use  "non -constitutionality"  as  our 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  We  ara  qulta 
satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  tha 
Panama  Oanal:  it  is  to  our  benefit,  not 
theirs,  to  keep  the  whole  matter  in  limbo  aa 
long  as  possible.  Tbe  Panamanians  also  know 
this,  which  ts  why  the  pressure  to  do  some- 
thing  about  the  Canal  continues  to  buUd. 

Presumably,  no  one  outside  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  knows  what  direct  and  Im- 
mediate agreementa  were  made  to  bring  the 
1094  "troubles"  to  an  end.  Some  of  these  are 
obvious: 

(1)  Both  Panamanian  and  V&,  flags  now 
fly  over  the  Canal  Zone: 

(2)  More  Panamanian  nationals  are  em- 
ployed m  the  Zone  that  before.  How  many? 
I  don't  know.  About  three  or  four  people  who 
woi-k  as  civilians  In  the  Zone  are  now  Pan- 
amanians, I  believe. 

The  Canal  Zone  also  operates  something 
like  a  little  country  all  its  own,  although  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  pra-datas 
1B04.  For  example,  neither  US.  nor  Bspubllo 
I  postage  can  he  lued  for  outgoing  mall  from 

the  Cana.1  Zone  (or  within  the  Zone).  The 
Canal  Zone  has  its  own  legal  code,  although 
I  there  is  an  articulation  here  with  tbe  Circuit 

'  Court  ol  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  for  appeals 

£  by  X3A.  citizens.  Only  Panamanian  nationals 
O  inhabit  the  Canal  Zone  penitentiary;  UJ3. 
^  oonvlote  are  apparently  sent  to  I^avenworth 
{  or  to  Lewlsburg.  et  al. 

Boms  rehabilitation  la  being  done  to  exlat- 
Ing  drlllan  bousing  in  tbs  Canal  Zona,  so 
there  Is  evldenily  a  plan  to  continue  employ- 
ing some  thousands  of  UB.  citizens  In  key 
positions  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Howerar, 
on  the  military  reeervatlona  (e.g.,  Howard  Air 
Force  Base)  there  are  large  (300-300  unit) 
subdivisions  of  good,  new,  permanent  bous- 
ing that  has  Jtu  tjeen  built  for  both  snlUtad 
and  commissioned  personnel. 

From  all  this.  Z  ^an  only  conclude  that  ws 
are  wa^lnc  aoma-'^art  of  delaying  actloc  as 
regards  clrlU^kifemployees  in  tbe  Canal  Zona, 
but  that  wa'plan  to  continue  to  occupy  mili- 
tary bascfl' there  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  W^at  of  the  Canal  itself?  Are  we  to 
turn  It  over  to  the  Republic  for  operation, 
leaving  only  symbolic  U.S.  "security  forces" 
on  the  military  t>ases7  What  a  political  foot- 
ball and  source  of  revolution  thax  would 
become! 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  to  all  this,  bat 
I  do  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  tbs 
Congress,  and  not  Just  the  executive,  should 
become  involved.  Crucial  decisions  must  be 
made  and  I  bsve  a  deep-seated  suspicion 
that  some  of  them  have  already  been  mads, 
sub-rosa  though  they  might  have  been. 
j  tf  I  <^n  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in 

}  this  matter,  please  call  upon  me. 

\  Bincerely, 


RaooHUZMnanoMB  HsnKo  to  do  Wms  Tsa 
OawAi.  Bowa 

(1)  Most  fondamantally.  tbs  Oanal  Zona 
Oonmmant  should  be  beaded  by  a  elvlUan 
Gtjvemor  and  Lieutenant  Goremor. 

Neither  reason  nor  logic  dictates  tliat  a 
two- star  general  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Bt- 
glneers  should  be  Oovemor  of  what  is  easea- 
tlany  a  elviUan  aettvlty.  Slnoe  Its  eraatkn, 
tbe  oanal  Zona  baa  been  a  sort  of  prtfMa 
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fiefdom  of  the  Corps  of  Englneara.  p«rtia|a 
the  largest  that  they  have. 

Since  each  of  the  military  services  has  a 
four-star  general  or  flag  officer  assigned  to 
the  Southern  Command  (headquartered  in 
tbs  Canal  Sons  and  another  interesting  sit- 
uation, whsn  the  question  of  need  tor  all 
of  them  la  raised),  tliere  Is  no  mlUtary  or 
defensive  reason  for  the  OoTemor  to  be  a 
military  type  at  all.  Civilian  engineers  cer- 
tainly know  bow  to  build  and  operata  canals. 
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that  performed  by  \3B.  cltlaeBs.  I  bava  men- 
tioned in  previous-correspondence  tbe  la* 
Uon&le  tbat  tbe  Canal  Zone  Qovernment 
uses  to  Justify  the  present  differentials:  Pan- 
amanian employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  do  not  pay  UjS.  income  taxes. 


Tbe  exlstcnca  of  tbs  present  type  of  gor- 
emmsnt  in  the  Oanal  Zone  is  an  example, 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  of  a  U£.-«tyle  "mili- 
tary diotatorshlp"  in  lAUn  Amsrloa.  It  is 
Btzlctly  that,  tor  UjS.  dtlaans  there  have 
nothing  whatever  to  aay  about  their  own 
government,  or  the  way  that  it  is  run.  Anyone 
who  protests,  or  even  seriously  questlona,  an 
action  by  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemment  la  im- 
medlsteiy  shipped  back  to  the  United  Staftaa 
at  his  or  her  own  e^^ensa.  (I  have  psraonally 
seen  this  done  and  I  oan  name  names,  dataa 
and  plaoaa.) 

If  we  ara  such  great  believers  In  demoo- 
racy,  and  tf  we  are  an  educated,  soptalstlcatad 
citizenry  capalale  of  obooalng  our  own  lead- 
ers, why  do  we  not  allow  our  own  Canal 
Zone  citizens  to  bsve  any  say  in  their  own 
government?  We  tell  the  Panamanians  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  should  have 
a  democratically-elected,  reprasentattve  and 
rcEponstve  government — then  deny  those 
very  rights  and  reoommendatlcHU  to  our 
own  citizens,  as  a  condition  of  thair  employ- 
ment in  the  Zone  I 

Hundreds  of  military  and  government  lead- 
ers from  all  over  Latin  America  coma  to  the 
Canal  Zone  every  year  for  training  in  all 
sorts  of  military,  pant-mllttary  and  govern- 
mental admin istratioa.  While  there,  these 
Latin  leaders  can  dearly  see  for  tbemselvae 
tbe  dichotomy  between  what  we  preach  to 
them  and  others  and  what  we  do  to  oar  own 
people. 

Prom  my  own  observation,  tbe  Chnal  Zoos 
is  as  much  a  police  state  as  the  most  blgbly- 
reglmanted  nation  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  flrrt  step  in  correcting  this  wituaMon 
is  to  reynove  the  military  dictator! 

(3>  Panamanian  nationals  who  vrod  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  should  have  tbs 
tame  rlgbt  to  live  In  the  Zone  aa  U.S.  oM- 
sens.  When  a  man  Is  told,  in  effect,  that  be 
is  good  enough  to  work  in  a  place,  but  that 
be  must  "go  tuck  across  tbe  tracks"  when 
tbs  sun  goes  down,  ha  la  also  being  tdd  tbat 
be  Is  not  good  enough  to  be  "one  of  us."  Ba 
Is  obvioutfy  ooDSldexad  to  be  a  manlal,  a 
"doer  of  work,"  but  either  Is  not  quite  hu- 
man, or  at  least  not  aa  good  a  human  as 
"we"  ara. 

The  present  practice  is  an  example  of  na- 
tional arrogance  on  our  part;  it  la  unjust, 
bigoted  and  destructive.  Let  the  Panama 
Oanal  Oompeny  (and/or  the  Canal  Zoos 
Oovemment)  assume  the  re^wnslblUty  of 
providing  good  housUxg  for  all  its  em- 
ployees— or  provide  no  bousing  fcr  anyone. 
(V£.  dUBsna  eo«M  live  In  tb»  Rapoblle  of 


) 
This  would  sooompltab  seraral  ttiln^: 

(a)  tt  would  bring  about  an  end  to  what 
is  now  a  UB.  Oovernment-approved  and 
carefully  proteoted  "Amarloan  enclave"  In  a 
foreign  land. 

(b)  It  would  proTlde  to  aU  lAtlns  proof 
positive  that,  at  ksest  in  our  official  eyas. 
Panamanian  nstlonals  ars  tbe  aqmls  of 
Americans  In  all  respeeta 

(o)  Xt  would  force  Zona  restdanfis  to  re^ 
ognize  and  accept  Panamanian  nationals  as 
their  equals. 

(d)  It  would  provide  an  Inosntlve  to  able 
PULimanlanB  to  obtain  tbe  education  and 
aklUa  required  for  employment  in  the  Zona, 
with  atable  employment  and  a  good  stand- 
arid  oC  Uvlng  aa  gusrvxteed  rawards. 

(8>  Paaamaadan  naClonala  tfioold  xacatva 
laentloal  pay  tor^work  that  la  idantteai  to 


Pay  all  Panama  Oanal  Company  <and 
Oanal  Zone  Oovemment)  employees  at  the 
same  rate  for  comparable  work,  then  with- 
hold income  taxes  from  all  at  the  currant 
VJ&.  rates.  Remit  those  withheUt  tnaoms 
toxei  paid  bj/  Panamanian  ncfionols  to  tAa 
Panamanian  government. 

This  would : 

(a)  KUminata  the  bltt«nass  and  reaant- 
meot  over  pay  acale  differentials  that  cur- 
rently exist. 

(b)  Provide  a  highly  tn^KS-tant  source  of 
revenue  to  the  R^mUlc  a€  Panama. 

(c)  Reoogniss  the  contributions  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  Panamanian  nationals  to 
the  Canal  Zone  prosperity,  now  tielng  hidden 
through  payroll  differentials  as  an  indirect 
(but  substantial)  t>eneflt  to  the  United 
States.  (That  Is  the  way  that  Panamaniana 
see  It,  and  I  agree.) 


There  are  now  about  lfi,000  V.  S.  civilian 
ft^j/^nA.i»  working  In  the  Canal  Zone.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  their  average  in* 
ooma  tax  contribution  to  the  U.  S.  govern* 
man^  is,  but  we  can  get  a  reasonahla  ra&ca 
Of  probabUlty.  (My  own  inooma  taaaa.  for 
exampU.  exceeded  $4,200  In  1060.) 

If  w*  assume  a  low  average  of  91,000  per 
empioyoe.  Canal  Zone  employeee  oontrtbute 
»l6,000,iX)0  per  year  to  the  United  States 
Ooremment.  If  the  average  taxes  were  ta,000 
par  empioyee.  Canal  Zone  employees'  con- 
tribution to  tbe  U.  S.  would  be  a30,000,00a 
If  they  all  paid  income  taxes  at  the  same 
rate  I  paid,  which  is  oertainiy  far  from  being 
tha  highest,  their  ooBtrlbutloDS  would  total 
MO.000,000. 

This  Is  money  earned  In  tbe  Oanal  Zone. 
which,  OS  Panamanians  see  It.  should  largely 
belong  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  something 
like  as.OOO  Panamanian  nationals  who  work 
in  the  Osnal  Zone.  They,  of  course,  sre  sub- 
ject to  income  taxes  In  the  Republic,  but 
ttiis  rate  is  much  lower  than  ours  and  their 
average  taxable  income  from  Zone  eiapioy- 
ment  Is  likewise  much  loww.  If  these  people 
were  paid  rates  comparable  to  their  U.S. 
coi2nterpans,  and  if  income  taxes  were  with- 
held from  them  at  rates  comparable  to  ours, 
and  if  these  withheld  income  taxes  vrere 
remitted  to  the  government  of  the  Republta 
of  Panama,  their  contribution  to  thatr  own 
government  would  t>e  at  least  35,000  x 
H.000=r»35.OO0,0O0  per  year. 

(4)  Panamanian  nationals  BhotUd  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  blgheet  poeuions  tn  the  Canal 
Zone  that  they  are  capable  of  hcldlng.  There 
should  be  a  much  more  active,  concerted 
program  designed  to  employ  and  promote 
Panamanians  into  key  posittoas  aa  rapidly 
aspoaaltaie. 

What  could  be  done,  amoi^  otliar  things, 
ts  to  provide  many,  msny  more  scholarships 
for  young  Ps^a"^'*^^'^""'  these  fhould  in- 
clude scbdarshlpe  providing  for  higher  tecb- 
olcal  and  admlnistratlTe  education  in  U.S. 
colleges  and  untversltifls. 

<6)  Racial  eegre^tlon  must  be  ellmlDated 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  Black  people,  particularly 
the  descendants  of  Jamaicans  who  were 
brought  In  during  construction  days,  are 
strictly  segregated  in  their  hou&lng  into 
Black  enclaves  ffuch  as  Paralso  and  Rainbow 
City.  Why?  Are  our  highly  pubUcixed  de- 
segregation programs  only  a  mate-side  phe- 
nomenon, responsive  only  to  terror?  Snob 
policies  as  exist  Ln  tha  Canal  Zone  are  tha 
very  reasons  why  the  UjS.  Is  having  the  racial 
problems  it  hsa  today. 

Even  more  in^xx-tant  than  aliz^>te  Jtutlea 
and  equity  is  the  bypooHtloal  aaca^tle  m  aeu 
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on  an  ln«m«Uon»l  sole.  In  tie  Cuul  Zone. 
5e«reg<tloa  poUclu  tBere  are  aa  rtgld  at  any- 
thing Ihat  Sdma.  Alabama,  ever  saw!  They 
aze  official.  govermnBiit  policies.  They  muat 
be  changed,  while  there  la  atill  time. 

The  attitudes  and  poUcles  of  the  "power 
structure"  In  the  Zone  toward  the  Black  peo- 
ple rtiere  15  a  national  and  International  dis- 
grace for  us.  Every  Puiuimnnlan  knows  It! 
Tills  situation  can  only  be  perpetuated  by 
approval  and  implementation  or  pollclaa  at 
the  highest  level.  In  my  opinion,  the  military 
government  ot  the  US.  In  the  Canal  Zone 
docs  evervthlng  in  Iti  power  to  maintain  the 
•mess  br-v  syndrome-  that  I.  personally,  ob- 
served during  my  years  m  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II. 

(fl)  U.S.  natlonala  should  be  permltMd 
only  one  tour  of  duty  in  the  Oanal  Zone  for 
a  period  not  In  excess  of  five  years.  Bn- 
trenched  privilege  over  a  period  of  seveiml 
generauona  le«la  to  all  sorts  of  abuses  In  a 
aense.  within  the  mUltary  dictatorship  oj  the 
Zone,  long-term  residenta  there  are  a  sort  of 
supra-nauonal  group — they  are  "Zonlans" 
first  and  a.S.  citizens  rather  incidentally. 

Zone  employees  abould  have  Iron-clad, 
non-renewable  contracu;  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  assume  the  full  responsibility  for 
their  U.S.  citizenship  hi  It  Is  now.  they  have 
essentlaUy  no  reaponslbUltlei  at  all  to  the 
UA.  or  anyone  else,  except  for  the  prlvUege 
of  paving  US.  Income  taiea. 

(71  High-ranking  ofBcers  In  the  military 
aervlces  who  wish  to  live  and  work  la  the 
Oanal  Zone  after  their  retirement  should  be 
given  this  choice:  "OlTe  up  your  military 
pension  or  forego  Canal  Zone  employment." 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  both. 
Ainong  other  things  which  are  unfortu- 
nate, the  present  practices  establish  and 
maintain  the  ngld  military  thinking  that 
pervadee  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  The 
present  Government  has  few  problema.  for 
all  Ita  top  people  are  military  or  e«-inllltary 
types  who  maintain  -order"  through  fear. 
not  leadership.  Is  t^is  the  American  way? 
IIOK  Latuu  think  sol 
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u  a  bftrnKuUztng  agent  for  peace  has  never 
been  so  urgently  required  by  manlclnd.  Ab  we 
ovaluAte  the  past  and  look  towards  the  fu- 
ture on  the  twenty-Iitth  anniversary  of  the 
Organization,  some  very  ba^lc  questions  are 
uppermost  in  our  mluda  aud  arc  being  given 
thoughtful  consideration  by  Governments, 
groups  and  individuals  all  around  the  globe. 
What  are  the  means  by  which  the  United 
Nations  can  play  an  inoreasingly  vital  role 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow?  How  can  the 
United  Nations  make  more  effective  use  of  Its 
poaslbtlitles  lor  reconciling  differences  be- 
tween Its  sovereign  Member  States?  What 
changes  can  be  evolved  in  Its  methods  of 
operation  lo  that  Its  capacity  for  Improving 
the  human  condlUon  will  be  utilized  to  the 
full?  II  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  shall  and 
the  answers  to  questions  such  aa  these  and 
continue  to  make  progress — no  matter  how 
glow  and  painstaking  It  may  at  times  ap- 
pear—towards  realixlng  the  noble  goaUs  aet 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
a.  In  the  last  two  or  three  year&,  I  have 
been  constrained  to  report  only  a  general 
deterioration  ot  the  international  situation. 
This  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-flJth 
anniversary  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  express  some 
cautious  optimism  in  this  regard,  which 
derives  from  several  factors.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  moat  Important  is  the  fact  that  the 
mission  of  my  Special  Representative.  Am- 
bassador Jarring,  has  been  reactivated.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  parties  concerned  will 
Bhow  at  last  that  will  to  peace  which  I  have 
observed  elsewhere  to  be  indispensable  to 
any  hope  of  progress. 

3.  Last  year  I  referred  at  some  length  to 
the  tragic  sUuaUon  in  Nigeria.  Towards  the 
very  end  of  1969  and  early  to  1970. 1  was  able 
to  undertake  at  long  last  my  visit  to  several 
African  countries,  a  trip  which,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  had  been  deferred  more 
than  once.  I  learnt  much  from  this  trip:  not 
only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing 
Africa,  hut  also  of  the  enormous  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  available  in  that 
continent.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
progress  already  made  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distmgulahed  African  statesmen  I  was 
privileged  to  meet.  I  was  e<jually  gratified  by 
the  devotion  that  they  all  expressed  to  the 
principles  and  purpoBcs  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  wm  also  a  particularly 
bappy  coincidence  for  me  that  the  tragic  civil 
war  m  NlgerU  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
while  !  was  nearlng  the  end  of  my  African 
trip  and  I  was  thus  able  to  visit  Lagoe  and 
eichange  views  with  General  Oowon  and 
other  Nigerian  leaders  before  returning  to 
New  York. 

4.  A  treaty  has  recently  been  concluded 
between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  tlie  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. I  believe  that  this  treaty  has  a  positive 
significance.  It  Is  expected  ta  contribute 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  parUes.  to  remove  many  fac- 
tors of  suspicion  and  promote  confidence 
m  their  mutual  relations,  and  to  create  a 
good  framework  for  their  future  co-operation. 
In  the  same  context.  I  may  mention  other 
important  developmenia  in  Europe,  aepe- 
cially  the  bUateral  and  multilateral  negotla- 
tloas  now  under  way,  the  objective  of  which 
is  the  solution  of  ouijor  problems  of  political. 
economic    and    cultural    co-operation.    Con- 
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Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker.    e»ch 
year  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 

Nations  submits  a  voluminous  annual 

report  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  inUoduction  to  this  year's  report  by 

V  Thanl  was  released  on  September  14 

but  unfortunately  attracted  very  little 

attention  In  the  press. 
I  commend    to   Members   and   other 

readers  of  the  Record  the  opening  sec- 
tion of  this  introduction,  set  forth  below. 

It  touches  on  many  of  the  constructive 

activities  of  the  United  Nations  which 

are  carried  on  month  in  and  month  out. 

but  which  are  UtUe  known  to  the  gen-     =>^  ,„  „.  ..„  ..-r 

eral  public.  An  example  is  the  role  played     siderauon  is  being  givnn  to  the  convening     ^^^^  which  have  led  me  to  sound  the  note 

bv  the  Secretary  General  in  the  settle-     of    a    Buropean    security    conference    uid     ^j  cautious  optimism  with  which  I  begun. 

inent  of  a  lonestandins  and  potentiaUy     agreement  on  the  agenda  and  on  P^J""!"     q^  ^^,  oji,„  band.  I  must  frankly  acknowl- 

dangerous  diflerence  between  Jr^njmd     ^°'';»-^«y°-;„^^"kt"to''no»  "h\'f*eco"     «'«'  "•«  ^"  •-  -«'  -'.'«'.'^»?i.."^; 

aotxLlc  and  cultural  co-operation  is  con- 
sidered not  only  as  an  Instrtiment  which 
could  pave  the  way  towards  greater  confi- 
dence among  nations,  but  also  as  an  effort 
which  could  greatly  benefit  from  a  new 
security  arrangement.  The  United  Nations, 
and  more  particularly  the  Eoonosnlc  Com- 
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therefore  that  the  United  Nations  machinery, 
particularly  in  the  economic  field,  could  per- 
form a  very  uMfuI  function  in  any  comjwe- 
benslve  and  expanded  programme  ot 
co-operation  which  may  be  established  for 
Europe  I  also  believe  that  such  use  of  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  Organization 
would  best  link  the  efforu  aimed  at  regional 
security  in  Europe  with  the  global  framework 
of  greater  security  for  all. 

5-  Id  the  fteld  of  disarmament  I  reported 
only  limited  progress  this  time  last  year. 
Since  then,  the  two  super-Powers  have  been 
engaged  in  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  these  talks  wUl  lead 
lo  concrete  results  when  they  are  rejiumed 
in  November.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  prog- 
ress that  was  made  in  the  Conference  ol 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  during  Its 
recent  meetings  In  Geneva  la  regard  to  the 
formulation  of  a  treaty  on  the  6ea-bed.  I 
hope  that  the  draft  treaty  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Conference  for  the  ap- 
proval by  the  General  Assembly  will  receive 
wide  support  from  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  hove  commented  eUcwhero  with 
gratification  on  the  progress  made  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  ad- 
justing Its  safeguard  system  to  the  provisions 
Df  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons. 

8.  This  twenty-fifth  anniversary  year  wlU 
also  usher  in  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade.  I  hope  that  the  Im- 
portant dlM:usstons  now  under  way  will  en- 
able all  concerned  to  agree  upon  a  global 
strategy  for  the  Decade  which  will  involve 
not  only  the  co-operation  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  coimtrtes,  but  also  a  considerable  degree 
of  co-operation  between  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  North  America  and  the 
Socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  required  level  of  co- 
operation win  be  forthcoming  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  and  will  help  to  get  the  Sec- 
ond United  Nations  Development  Decade  off 
to  a  good  start. 

7.  In  the  same  context.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  increasing  interest  being  taken  in  some 
of  the  basic  problems  of  the  human  environ- 
ment not  only  in  various  United  Nations 
bodies  and  other  intergovernmental  organs, 
but  also  by  the  public  at  large  and  especially 
by  young  people.  I  have  referred  at  length 
to  this  subject  In  some  of  my  recent  public 
pronouncements,  which  reflect  my  deep  con- 
cern about  this  problem.  I  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  bo  able  to  play  a  very 
useful  role  In  this  regard  as  a  result  of  the 
Important  conference  to  be  held  in  Stock- 
holm to  the  summer  of  1973  and  the  follow- 
up  steps  that  may  be  taken  In  the  wake  of 
that  conference.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the 
preoccupation  of  more  and  more  countries 
and  miernatlonal  bodies  with  the  rspfd 
growth  of  population  and  the  many  problems 
that  It  presents  not  only  m  respect  of  the 
living  standards  of  the  poor  countries,  but 
also  in  aggravating  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion, particularly  in  the  advanced  countries. 
In  this  context.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
appeal  for  more  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities,  which 
Is  being  administered  on  my  behalf  by 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Administrator  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme. 

8.  The  elements  to  which  I  have  referred 
so  far  are  the  hopeful  features  of  the  world 


the  United  Kingdom  over  the  future 
stattis  of  Bahrain — paragraphs  12  to  14. 
The  flrst  section  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Secretary  General's  annual  report 
follows : 

I.    OeWERAl. 

1.  The  year  1B70  Is  a  historic  year  in  the 
UXe  of  the  United  Nations.  The  need  for  an 
effective  world  organisation  which  can  aerve 


miBBlon  for  Europe,  have  acquired  consider' 


ments.  I  referred  lB»t  year  to  the  signs  of 
Unprovament  that  could  be  seen  in  regard 
to  devastated  Vlet-Nam.  These  signs  have 
not  led  to  any  concrete  results  and  we  have 
actually  wltneased  not  only  a  continuation 
of  this  war  with  all  lU  tragic  concomitants— 
the  loaa  of  Ufe,  especially  of  innocent  civil- 
ians, and  property.  We  have  also  seen  how 


Sr°^eS."^-  ^*  r3^  r^^     =S  .ru  foc'the-  conflict  to  .pre«l  to  the 
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nel^booring  countries.  I  have  purposely  re- 
fralned  from  publte  comment  so  aa  to  avoid 
prejudicing  in  any  way  the  Paris  talks,  but 
I  believe  that  some  bold  Initiatives  need  to 
be  taken  urgently  If  the  talks  are  to  move 
forward  from  the  present  Impasse. 

9.  Earlier  1  referred  to  some  progress  In 
the  field  of  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  muat  mention  the  lack  of  any  achievement 
with  respect  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  I  should  also  like  to  see  more  progress 
towards  complete  ban  on  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons,  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  rightly  stressed  during  recent 
months. 

10.  la  the  economic  and  social  field  I  must 
again  take  note  of  the  widening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  countries  and  also  the 
risk,  to  which  I  have  referred  elsewhere,  ot 
a  virtual  global  trade  war  which  statesman- 
ililp  should  be  able  to  ftTVrt. 

11.  Elsewhere  1  have  also  noted  in  detail 
some  of  our  chronic  problems.  eq>eclally  in 
Africa  The  abhorrent  practice  of  apartheid 
has  continued  in  South  Africa  and  It  has 
been  extended  to  Namibia,  where  the  Repub- 
Uce  of  South  Africa  continues  to  defy  the 
will  of  the  International  community  and  has 
proceeded  to  extend  Ite  authority  over  that 
Territory.  In  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
I  have  also  mentioned  the  failure  of  the 
policy  of  economic  sanctions  to  bring  down 
the  racist  minority  regime  In  that  country. 
The  pace  of  decolonization  has  been  agoniz- 
ingly Blow  and  there  is  no  progrees  whatever 
to  report  flo  far  with  respect  to  the  Portu- 
guese Territories  In  Africa.  Even  more  dls- 
concening  is  the  fact  that  Portugal  and 
South  Africa  have  been  giving  assistance  to 
the  minority  r6glme  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
In  fact  It  Is  clear  to  me  that.  If  It  were  not 
for  Ihla  support,  the  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  Imposed  by  the  Security  Council 
would  have  had  a  much  greater  Impact  on 
Southern  Rhodesia's  trade.  I  am  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  during  recent 
months  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
greater  Interest  in  the  problems  of  South 
Africa.  I  refer  here  to  the  resolutions  on 
Namibia  adopted  by  the  C-ouhcII  this  year 
and  the  resolution  redefining  the  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

12.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  develop- 
menU  In  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  diur- 
Ing  the  year  under  review  Ib  undoubtedly  the 
setUement,  In  May  1970.  of  a  long-standing 
and  potentiaUy  dangerous  difference  between 
Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Bahraln- 

13.  For  some  years  past,  the  two  Oovern- 
ments  had  been  seeking  a  means  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  their  differences  which  wotiJd 
also  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Bah- 
rain Itself.  In  March  1970,  following  informal 
approaches,  they  asked  me  to  exercise  my 
good  offices  in  this  matter,  and  specifically  to 
appoint  a  Personal  Representative  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Bahrain 
concerning  Its  status.  In  so  doing,  both  Gov- 
emmenu  took  the  unusual  step  of  agreeing 
in  advance  to  accept  the  resultfl  of  my  find- 
ings, subject  to  their  endorsement  by  the 
Security  Council-  In  pursuance  of  their  re- 
quest. I  appointed  a  Personal  Representative, 
Mr.  Vlttorlo  Wlnspeare  Gulcclardi.  Director- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Office  at 
Geneva,  who.  after  consulting  the  people  of 
Bahrain,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Bahralnls  "wished 
to  gain  recognition  of  their  Identity  In  a  fully 
Independent  and  sovereign  State  free  to  de- 
cide for  Itself  Its  relations  with  other  States." 
PoUowlng  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
this  report  by  the  Security  Council  on  11  May 
1970.  Tmn  formally  renounced  Its  claim  to 
Bahrain. 

14.  The  Bahrain  settlement  is  a  striking 
example  of  bow  the  good  ofllcea  of  the 
Secretary-General  can  be  used  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  dUputes.  It 
also  shows  that  such  disputes,  difficult  and 
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complex  as  they  may  be,  can  be  settled 
peacefuUy  and  amicably  If  the  partioa  oon- 
cemed  are  willing  to  make  the  neceaaary 
ooneesstona  to  that  end.  Many  differences  of 
this  kind  between  Governments  might  be 
solved  if  the  parties  concerned  were  pr^»red 
to  make  use  of  the  means  available. 

15.  The  Working  Group  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Peace-Keeping  Operations, 
continuing  to  hold  dlscusalona  and  consulta- 
tions with  a  view  to  reading  agreement  on 
a  model  of  peace-keeping  operations,  seema 
to  have  gone  aa  far  as  It  can  in  resolving  dif- 
ficulties by  Judicious  drafltog  procedures. 
What  now  seems  necessary  is  a  political  con- 
sensus at  a  higher  level,  among  the  major 
Powers,  on  the  very  difficult  outatandloc 
questions  relating  to  the  roles  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee,  the  Security  CouncU  and 
the  Secretary -Genera  I  In  the  management 
and  financing  of  United  Nations  miUtary  ob- 
server group*.  It  would  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed If  the  wealth  of  experience  gained  by 
the  Secretariat  In  the  management  of  peace- 
keeping operations  were  not  fully  taken  into 
consideration  In  the  resolution  of  th«H 
remaining  problems. 

16.  While  attempts  are  being  made  to  reach 
final  agreement  on  a  mcxlel  of  peace-keeping 
operations,  I  feel  that  a  oruclal  aspect  of  the 
Special  Committee's  mandate  should  not  be 
overlooked,  namely,  the  desirability  of 
"overcoming  the  present  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Organization".  The  oonsensu*  on  vol- 
untary con'rlbuticn  reached  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1965  has  not  yet  been  fully 
implemented.  Under  the  terms  of  Assembly 
reeoluUon  3006  (XIX).  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  I  were  invited  to 
undertake  consultaUons  that  finaUy  lad  to 
this  cansensiis.  Because  of  my  special  re- 
spoiisiblUiy.  I  appeal  once  again  to  the 
members  of  the  Special  Committee,  aa  v«U 
as  to  alt  Member  States,  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  this  Important  aspect  of  peace- 
keeping opcrauooa.  It  remains  my  fervent 
hope  that,  in  cplte  of  the  remaining  diffi- 
culties. progres4  will  be  evident  on  the 
viuaty  Important  question  of  peace-keeping 
during   this   twenty-iifth   anniversary    year. 


"SPEAK  TO  THE  EARTH.  AND  IT 
SHALL  TEACH  THEE'— SOME 
COMMONSENSE  ON  POLLUTION 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 


OP  nrsiANA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdau,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
vas  the  eminent  historian  Will  Ourant 
who  said : 

Some  of  those  people  who  proclaim  tbem- 
selves  out  to  clean  up  the  world  ought  to 
start  by  taking  e  bath* 

This  injunction — wiiich  is  probably 
only  half-facetious,  at  best — is  a  good 
one  to  begin  with  when  considerlne 
the  problem  of  pollution  and  the 
environment. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  introduction 
to  "The  En^'ironment :  A  Notional  Mis- 
sion for  the  Seventies."  prepared  by  the 
staJt  of  Fortune  magazine: 

RccoNCXur^G  PKOQaESS  WrTH  TK»  Q17AX.ITT  OF 
LiFX 

within  the  recent  past  an  immense  trans- 
formation has  occurred  in  public  concern 
about  the  environment.  One  scientist  de- 
scribes the  shift  with  a  metaphor  drawn  from 
geology:  First,  islands  of  anxiety  about  spe- 
cific environmental  Ills — like  the  redwoods, 
the  rivers,  or  the  sltmu — rose  from  a  sea  of 
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apathy:  when  they  wee  fnrther.  land  ap- 
peared between  them;  we  became  aware  that 
all  these  separate  environmental  Lssuea  were 
connected.  aU  part  of  a  slnirle  challenge  to 
our  civilisation,"  Now  that  envtronmental 
anxietltt  have  coalesced,  they  will  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  American  awareness. 
part  of  the  set  of  beliefs,  values,  and  goals 
within  which  TT.S,  business  operates. 

The  new  awarenesa  bring*  a  danger  of  its 
own,  atepplng  up  the  urgency  of  our  situa- 
tion. Unless  we  demon strate,  quite  soon,  that 
we  can  improve  our  environmental  record. 
\JB.  eoclety  will  become  paralyzed  with 
shame  and  self-doubt. 

Already  we  hear  voices — and  not  merely 
from  noisy  rebels  among  the  young — exploit- 
ing our  environmental  anxieties  as  part  of  an 
Indictment  against  the  basic  characterlstlca 
and  trends  of  Weetem  civilization.  The  Idea 
of  material  progress  is  especially  deplored. 
"What  this  country  needs."  says  a  profeeaor, 
"Is  Buddhist  economics."  He  explains  that 
we  ought  to  welcome  a  yearly  decline  In  the 
gross  national  product,  leaxllng  us  back  to- 
ward the  econcMny  of  tbe  Asiatic  village,  say 
in  Tibet,  without  faotorlea  or  much 
transport. 

Nobody  really  thinks  that  Mlanesoia  wlU 
swap  Muetwigs  for  yaks.  Nevertheless,  the 
sontlmentai  rhatorlc  of  the  slmple-lifera 
takes  on,  as  oui  environmental  anxiety  rises. 
a  dangerous  c^>acUy  to  distract  us  from  the 
challenge  that  we  actually  face. 

We  know  that  isolated  sodetlee  with  very 
low  levHe  bt  technology  do  not  greatly  dam- 
age their  natural  environments.  We  also 
know  that  our  hlgh-teclinolagy  aoolety  la 
bftodling  our  aDvironnaent  In  a  way  tliat  will 
be  lethal  for  us.  What  we  doat  know — and 
had  better  make  haste  to  test — is  whether  a 
hlgh-technologi'  society  can  achieve,  a  safe, 
durable,  and  Improving  relationship  with  Its 
environment.  This — and  not  a  return  to  the 
pre-technologlcal  womb — is  the  onlj  posal- 
bUtty  worth  iDTasUKating. 

Aiid  to  quote  further,  from  a  chapter 
farther  on  in  the  book : 

Slowly  as  a  poisoned  snail,  public  concern 
over  the  physlcaj  environment  crept  forward 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  In  the 
Fifties  auxJety  began  to  quicken.  In  the  Six- 
ties the  environment  became  one  of  the 
major  topics  of  American  dUcusston.  In  the 
last  few  months  It  has  been  ahsoet  impoe- 
slble  to  look  at  a  newspaper  «■  a  TV  set  or 
to  lAik  to  a  stranger  on  a  plane  without  en- 
countering 6ome  example  of  dismay  over 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  worid  around  tia. 

Tet  snails,  along  with  aU  the  other 
^ecles — notably  including  man — that  live 
on  or  near  this  oftce  fair  land,  continue  to 
be  poisoned  or  choked  or  pushed  around  or 
otherwise  imperiled.  U.  as  seems  quite  likely, 
public  anxiety  mounu  to  ten  times  Its  pres- 
ent level,  we  wUl  not  nccessarUy  succeed  In 
correcting  our  present  lethal  course.  Alarm 
about  the  environment.  fuUy  Justified  by  tha 
facta  and  long  overdue.  Is  a  required  precon- 
dition of  reform.  But  alarm,  by  Itseif.  put» 
out  no  fires. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  disgust  with 
our  mlsliandllng  of  the  environment  oould 
become,  as  in  some  quarters  It  already  has. 
Ju&t  one  more  taunt  against  "the  sick  soci- 
ety," one  more  whip  In  the  orgy  ol  seW- 
nagellatlon  that  has  seduced  so  many  pro- 
fessional observers  of  this  paeMdo-penitentUl 
time.  Unless  guilt  over  what  we  have  been 
dodng  ta  accompanied  by  a  stronger  sense  of 
what  to  do  Instead.  U.8.  morale  may  sink  to 
the  point  where  we  will  be  unable  to  cope 
property  with  the  environment — or  anything 
else. 

THE  DAMCC  HAONSSS 

The  "black  death"  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury— ^bubonic  or  pulmonary  plague — waa 
apparently  bom  of  the  fertility  and  fUth 
of  Asiatic  populations,  impoverished  by 
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war  and  veakeoed  by  tamtne.  It  crossed 
Arabia  into  Egypt  and  the  Black  Sea 
Into  Russia  and  ByzsnUum.  Prom  Medi- 
terranean porta  of  the  Near  E»«t,  the 
merchants  and  ships  of  Venice.  Syracufe, 
Pi«a.  Genoa  and  Marseille — with  the  help 
of  Seas  and  rats  on  then  sbloe — brought 
It  to  Italy  and  France. 

It  found  fertile  ground.  TTiere  had 
been  a  succeasioo  of  famine  years  in 
Europe  already,  and  the  plague  swept  all 
orer  Europe  from  1348  orrward.  Prom  a 
third  to  one-half  of  Europe's  population 
died— generally  horribly.  In  stUleUng 
agony:  as  a  chronicler  in  Sienna,  Italy, 
wrote  in  13S4:  "And  people  said  and  be- 
lieved. "This  is  the  end  of  the  world.' " 
'nie  total  deatfas  were  estimated  at  25 
mllUoD  m  Europe,  and  ChlneM  chroni- 
cles say  13  million  died  in  that  land.  It 
came  closer  to  wiping  out  mankind  than 
any  other  evil,  before  or  sin£e. 

There  are  certain  distinctive  parallels 
between  the  reaction  of  the  people  of 
that  age  to  the  Blaclt  Death,  and  the 
reaction  in  some  qoarter: — some,  by  do 
means  all — to  the  pollution  problem  to- 
day. The  nameless,  unspeakable  fear  of 
the  Black  Death  caused  one  of  the  oldest 
examples  of  mass  psychosis  known  to 
history,  wtiat  is  called  by  some  histoil«DS 
the  "Dance  Madness."  Oreat  masses  of 
people,  .fleeinc  from  they  knew  not  really 
what,  except  that  It  would  kUl.  and  See- 
ing to  they  knew  not  where,  except  feel- 
ing that  anyplace  would  be  better  than 
where  they  were,  literally  danced  their 
way  across  the  roads  of  Europe.  Totally, 
completely,  senseless — chanting  and 
shrieking  oaths  or  prayers,  as  the  mood 
moved  them — great  wriggling  snakes  of 
crowds  of  humanity — goaded  by  terror 
to  near-madness — mitll  they,  too,  were 
struck  down. 

Nothing  can  be  handled  properly  if 
there  are  elements  of  hysteria  connected 
with  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  As 
far  as  pollution  and  the  environment  are 
concerned,  it  is  sad  to  note,  there  lias 
been  a  great  deal  of  donagoguery. 
senseless  name-calling,  distorting  of 
facts,  oversimpliflcation  of  the  issue, 
fright  tactics  and  a  general  collection  of 
Idiocies  in  some  quarters  that  skate 
perilously  close  to  the  witless  dancing 
of  the  Dark  Ages  when  the  plague 
struck. 

Some  of  the  antics  Involved  in  Earth 
Day  earlier  this  year  come  to  mind.  Col- 
lecting trash,  then  dumping  it  on  the 
steps  of  city  hall;  burying  new  cars; 
these  things  smack  of  some  long-dead 
pagan  ritual,  planned  to  appease  heathen 
gods.  They  are  not  only  witless  and 
Uiougbtless  but  detract  from  the  real 
good  others  tried  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  Earth  Day,  there  was  what 
the  IndlanapoUs  Star  of  April  24.  1970, 
called  "down-to-earth  things.  There 
were  young  people  picking  up  litter. 
There  was  the  schoolmaster  teillng  his 
boys  that  the  problem  is  a  serious  and 
complicated  one  which  will  go  on  day 
after  day.  and  which  must  be  understood 
and  met  and  conquered." 

Precisely.  Understand  the  problon: 
meet  it;  conquer  it.  But  understand  it, 
ftret. 

xcoloot:   ntw  woeo.  nrr  01.D  octkkck 
The  Oerman  biologist  Ernest  Haeckel 
coined  the  term  ttaeU  about  100  years 
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ago,  from  the  Greek  "oikos" — house. 
Ecoiogy,  according  to  an  old  definition, 
was  "the  economy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals." Today,  the  standard  definition  is 
the  science  of  relation  between  organisms 
and  their  environment.  .^  a  science,  it 
slumbered  for  almost  a  century.  In  1937 
Utersry  critic  Kenneth  Burke  did  write: 
Ajncoff  tlM  aolcaoea  tbcr*  is  on»  little  (al- 
low nsmy*  Ecology,  acd  m  time  we  shall 
pay  blm  more  atteatlOD. 

As  recently  as  1962.  the  naturaUst 
MATStou  Bates  wrote : 

Boology  may  mil  be  tbe  most  IxaporUnt 
ctf  tlie  iclencM  fram  tba  vlevp^iliit  oT  long- 
tefxn  buman  BurvlTul.  but  It  ]a  among  tbose 
leaat  understood  by  the  geoanl  pubUc. 

Onta  one  or  2  years  ago,  only  biology 
students  had  any  conception  at  all  about 
the  term,  or  what  It  embraced.  For  our 
purposes,  I  believe  biologist  Bari;  Com- 
moner has  not  only  given  it  a  "law"  but 
also  defined  it: 

The  first  law  ol  ecology  is  that  everything 
la  related  to  everything  else. 

For  further  elaboration  on  that,  let  us 
turn  to  cne  of  the  greatest  oaturalista  of 
all  time.  Charles  Darwin.  His  example 
was  the  first  truly  ecological  classic,  and 
quite  probably  will  never  be  surpassed. 

Darwin  attempted  in  "The  Origin  of 
Species"  to  show  "how  plants  and  ani- 
mals remote  In  the  scale  of  nature  are 
bound  together  by  a  web  of  complex 
relations."  Prom  his  scrutiny  of  red  clo- 
ver and  Its  relation  to  the  bumblebees 
that  pollinated  it.  he  came  up  with  the 
following  from  "The  Origin  of  Species": 

The  number  of  hombla-beea  (note:  tiiey 
were  known  aa  'humble-beea'  la  Danrln'a 
day  Mn  any  district  dependa  In  a  gnat  meaa- 
ure  upon  the  number  at  field  mice  which 
deetroy  (heir  camba  and  Dcsta;  and  Col.  New- 
man who  haa  long  attended  to  the  hablte  of 
humble-beea.  believes  that  'more  than  two- 
thlrda  of  them  are  thua  deatroyed  all  over 
England.'  Now  the  number  of  mice  la  largely 
dependent,  aa  everyone  knows,  on  the  num- 
ber or  cats;  and  Col.  Newman  says,  'Near  vU- 
lages  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the  nasta 
or  humble-bees  more  numerous  than  else- 
where, which  I  attribute  to  tb«  number  ol 
cal^  That  destroy  the  mice.'  Hence  It  Is  quite 
credible  that  the  preeeoce  of  a  feline  "wim^i 
in  large  numbers  In  a  district  might  deter- 
mine, through  the  Intervention  first  of  mice 
and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain 
flowers  In  that  district! 

This  was  carried  a  bit  further,  but  not 
by  Darwin.  A  German  scientist  noted 
that  Darwin  was  correct,  so  it  logically 
followed  that  cats  were  responsible  for 
heavy  crops  of  red  clover  In  England. 
Since  red  clover  was  a  staple  food  for 
British  beef,  and  for  horses  of  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry,  and  since  beef  was  the  prime 
Item  in  the  diet  of  the  British  Navy.  If 
It  were  not  for  cats  there  would  be  no 
British  Navy,  no  British  cavalry,  and 
Britain  woi^d  not  be  dominant  as  a 
world  power. 

Thomas  Rnxley  added  even  to  this. 
Tongue  In  cheek,  Huxley  observed  that 
the  responsibility  went  even  beyond 
cats — to  English  old  maids.  The  old 
maids,  you  see.  kept  cats;  they  were  most 
fond  of  cats  of  an  the  Bngltsh  and  there- 
fore It  was  one  mammoth  chain:  old 
maids,  cats,  mice,  tieea.  clover,  horses, 
cattle.  Navy,  cavalry,  world  power. 

A  bit  exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  sUll 
quite  Illustrative  of  ecology's  first  law. 
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Let  us  look  at  just  one  more  diain  ot 
events  by  way  of  example.  Boni«thtng 
closer  to  our  own  day. 

Today's  classic  example  is  the  Aswan 
Dam  in  Egypt.  We  all  remember  the 
Aswan  Dam,  of  course.  This  great  water- 
conserving  project  that  would  tame  the 
NUe.  aod  how  castigated  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  was  when  he 
withdrew  American  support  for  Its  con- 
struction. So,  the  Busalans  moved  in  and 
helped  Nasser  build  it;  a  great  Tlotory 
for  Egypt,  was  It  not? 

Indeed  not.  The  dam  controlled  irti- 
gation  and  deprived  the  Egyptian  flood 
plains  of  the  """""i  fertilization  the 
Nile  floods  had  given  them  for  5,000 
years.  The  fertile  silt  now  piles  behind 
the  dam,  which  will  eventually  have  to 
be  abandoned.  And,  artificial  fertilizers 
now  have  to  be  Imported  Into  the  Nile 
VaUey. 

Second.  There  is  no  longer  any  peri- 
odic flushing  of  the  soil,  such  as  the 
floods  provided.  This  means  the  soil  Is 
being  sallnated.  bit  by  bit.  Methods  for 
correcting  this  cost  money  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  faced  by  Egypt. 

Curious  footnote  to  history:  I  have 
traveled  in  the  great  Mesopotamian  Val- 
ley, in  the  area  around  Babylon,  the 
city  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
dead  civilizations.  The  soil  is — and  lias 
been  for  years — heavily  sallnated  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  worthless  for  anything. 

Third.  TTie  eastern  Mediterranean  Is 
deprived  of  flood-bome  nutrients;  the 
sardine  catch  in  that  area  is  down  from 
18,000  tons  a  year  to  500  tons,  a  stagger- 
ing 97-percent  loss.  No  one  has  reim- 
bursed the  fishermen. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  a  great  In- 
crease In  the  terribly  debilitating  disease 
known  as  schistosomiasis  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  disease  organism  depends 
on  snails,  which  depend  on  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  water — the  present  constant  ir- 
rlgatioQ  furnishes  this,  but  flooding  did 
not. 

So  the  first  effect  of  the  Aswan  Dam 
has  been  to  mean  a  larger  [>opulatlon 
for  Egypt,  of  whom  a  greater  proportion 
than  before  are  chronically  ill. 

This  is,  then,  what  it  is  all  about.  We 
need,  now  most  of  all,  honest  coDcem: 
we  need  panic  not  at  all;  and  political 
demagoguery.  for  sure,  will  pollute  the 
atmosphere  far  more  than  anything  else. 

And  In  a  more  mystic  sense.  Francis 
Thompson's  famous  lines : 
Thou    canst     not    stir    a    flower    without 

troubling  of  a  star. 
All  things  by  Immortal  power 

Near  or  far 

Hlddenly 
To  each  other  linked  are. 
That  thou  canst  not  a  stir  a  flower 
Without  tioubllng  of  a  star. 

THKSX   IS   NOTHIKO   NXW   tTNOSB   TBS   SUIT 

This  is  a  cliche  but  certainly  applies 
to  ecological  problems.  The  "good  old 
days"  may  have  been  quite  good  In  many 
respects  but  not  as  far  as  pollution  was 
concerned.  The  first  example  ever  re- 
corded in  human  history  of  a  pollution 
problem  is  strlicingly  modem  in  aspect: 
an  established  governmental  authority 
faced  with  a  problem  It  could  not  solve, 
so  the  task  was  contracted  out  to  a  pri- 
vate firm. 

That  to  which  I  refer  is  so  far  back  In 
human  history  It  exists  only  in  mythol- 
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ogy:  The  Sixth  Labor  of  Hercules,  when, 
by  diverting  the  flow  of  the  River 
Alpheus,  the  great  hfiro  in  one  day 
cleansed  the  Incredibly  fllthy  stables  be- 
longing to  Augeas.  King  of  Ells. 

Bothered  by  traffic  noise?  So  was  Julius 
Caesar.  He  did  manage  an  edict  banning 
chariots  from  Roman  streeLi  during  the 
nighttime  but  was  almost  overthrown  by 
the  Roman  Senate  when  he  tried  to  keep 
them  out  during  daylight  hours,  as  well. 
Neighbors  keeptag  animals  too  close  to 
your  back  lot?  An  ordinance  of  the  City 
of  London,  in  effect  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  stated: 

Be  who  will  nounsb  a  pig.  let  him  kaap  It 
In  his  own  bouse. 

Sewage  problems?  So  far  back  that  the 
exact  date  of  its  construction  is  unknown. 
Roman  or  possibly  Etruscan  engineers 
built  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Great 
Sewer,  with  massive  stone  arches  so  wide 
a  wagon  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  under 
them.  The  city's  refuse  and  rain  water 
passed  through  openings  in  the  street 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  drains — all 
of  which  emptied  into  the  Tiber.  But, 
to  quote  one  authority,  "whole  pollution 
was  a  lasting  problem  to  Roman  life." 

Dirty  water?  Dagobert  I,  7th  Century 
King  of  France,  decreed  that  anyone  who 
"corrupted  by  fllth"  the  waters  of  a 
fountain  should  pay  a  fine  of  six  golden 
sols — 266  grams  of  gold — and  be  forced 
to  clean  up  the  mess. 

Tobacco  smoke  bother  you?  It  bothered 
Charles  I  of  England,  too.  While  in 
captivity,  during  his  trial,  which  led  to 
bis  execution,  he  angrily  upbraided  the 
captain  of  the  guard  for  smoking  In  his 
presence. 

Coal  smoke?  An  English  King  of  the 
Middle  Ages  proclaimed  a  ban  on  burn- 
ing coal  while  Parliament  was  in  session. 
In  London,  and  meant  what  he  said, 
acme  of  his  subjects  did  not  take  htm 
seriously,  and  they  were  summarily 
hanged. 

There  were  attempts  to  make  things 
better.  Leonardo  da  'Vlncl  aimed.  In  his 
proposal  for  Ten  New  Towns,  to:  "dis- 
tribute the  masses  of  humanity,  who  live 
crowded  together  like  herds  of  goats, 
filling  their  air  with  stench  and  spreailing 
the  seeds  of  plague  and  death." 

The  Black  Death,  mentioned  earlier, 
was  attributed  to  Just  about  everything 
except  the  fleas  and  rats  that  caused  it. 
However,  there  were,  immediately  after 
Its  scourge  had  passed,  attempts  to  keep 
the  towns  clean.  Royal  ordinances  were 
proclaimed  in  Parts  in  1372  and  again  in 
1395  against  tlirowlng  garbage  and 
human  waste  out  of  windows,  to  land 
In  the  streets.  But  an  attempt  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  introduce  sewers  and 
privies  and  to  apply  the  same  prohibi- 
tion in  Madrid,  In  1769,  almost  caused  a 
revolution. 

Ecology,  strictly  speaking.  Is  certainly 
not  a  new  science  as  such.  In  halting, 
groping  ways,  all  through  recorded 
human  history,  man  has  had  some  feeble 
glimpses  of  what  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  of  that  great  chain  by  which  all 
things  are  bound  together.  He  is  paying 
more  attention  to  it  now  than  formerly; 
that  is  the  main  difference.  And  this  is 
what  we  must  keep  in  mind. 
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D-DAT  roB  ooou-aaotrrzsa 
Thomas  Beddoes,  an  English  poet  of 

the  19th  century,  wrote: 

Nature's  polluted. 

There's  rn^n  in  every  secret  comer  of  bar 

Doing  damned  wicked  deeds.  Tbon  art,  old 
world 

A  hoary,  atheistic,  murdering  star. 

The  point  has  been  correctly  made  that 
the  environment  Is  a  topic  for  glib  and 
superficial  treatment.  Quite  true;  it  is  un- 
fortunate but  probably  Inevitable  that  so- 
cial questions  and  problems  almost  al- 
ways become  politicized,  in  varying  de- 
grees. What  Is  properly  the  concern  of  all 
has  in  many  respects  become  the  veliicle 
of  some.  Vehicle,  In  this  sense,  means 
their  own  private  car  careening  madly 
across  the  landscape  while  they  shriek 
from  the  wIndotTS  something  approach- 
ing Beddoes'  gloomy  verse.  They  hap- 
pen to  be  quite  wrong. 

A  visit  to  the  oflloes  of  Environmental 
Action  In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  organi- 
zation that  supposedly  coordinated  Earth 
Day  last  spring  was  described  In  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  place  that  "bus- 
tles with  young  people  in  Woodstock-ap- 
proved costumes  and  is  papered  with  pos- 
ters such  as  'earth— love  it  or  leave  If 
and  'war  is  not  healthy  for  childrd  and 
other  living  things.'  Someone  has  drawn 
Mickey  Mouse  ears  on  a  photograph  of 
David  and  Julie  Eisenhower  and  stuck  It 
on  the  reception  room  wan.  A  girl  is  tell- 
ing a  young  visitor  askiiig  for  posters  and 
bumper  stickers:  "No,  we  don't  have  any 
bumper  stickers.  You  want  to  know  why? 
They  go  on  automobiles.'  " 

Environmental  Action  was  last  In  the 
news  when  it  selected  a  coDgTessional 
"dirty  doseo"  aceuaed  of  consistently  Tot- 
jng  against  envlitiiimental  and  social  leg- 
lalatlan.  Two  long-standing  envlron- 
Duntal  groims.  Sierra  Club  and  Friends 
ot  the  Earth,  promptly  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  "dirty  dozen"  list- 
ing and  also  suggested  their  own  organl- 
artlons  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
charge.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  records 
of  the  13  Congressmen  singled  out  showed 
the  voting  reoords  of  each  and  every  one 
bad  been  distorted  and  twisted  out  ot  all 
perspective,  on  a  trumped-up  charge  that 
had  no  merit  at  all. 

I^veryone  wants  to  get  in  the  act,  often 
as  not  for  some  highly  questionable  mo- 
ttves,  purposes  and  with  equally  question- 
able tactics.  A  series  of  bombings  in  New 
York  City  on  November  11, 1969.  in  head- 
quarters of  three  business  giants,  were, 
according  to  a  note  left  at  the  scene,  be- 
cause "vast  mactiines  pollute  our  air, 
water,  and  food." 

A  writer  for  the  far-out  Maols  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  recently  pubUshed 
a  booklet  called  "Ecology  and  the  Revo- 
lution." I  quote: 

The  eoologtcal  movement .  . .  I»  potentlaJly 
a  form  of  opposition  to  the  uutltntlont  of 
capitalism  .  .  .  ecological  problems  eannot 
tM  solved  within  the  oontext  of  eapltallam 
.  . .  Socialist  revolution  must  be  a  goal  of  the 
eoologlcai  movement. 

To  this  I  can  only  observe  that  there 
was  a  socialist  revolution  in  Russia  in 
1917.  Today,  lake  Baikal  Is  dose  to  be- 
coming an  Industrial  cesspool;  "mass 
raids"  on  pollution  in  the  Volga  were 
annoonced  last  September;  Soviet 
ecologist  A.  O.  Kasymov  wrote  that  "The 
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growing  problem  ot  xioUutlon  ot  tbe 
Caspian  Sea  haa  recently  aroused  much 
concern  m  the  Soviet  tJtilon  lor  It  seems 
to  be  leading  to.a  catastrophe;"  a  Mos- 
cow housewife  applauded  a  law  to  dean 
up  the  River  Moscow  because  "every 
few  days  I  have  to  wash  out  my  teapot 
because  of  the  sand  that  comes  In  with 
the  tap  water:"  Moscow  conservationist 
Vladimir  Peskov  wrote  careless  chemical 
pesticides  used  in  southern  Russia  meant 
"Almost  all  the  partridges  are  gone.  Our 
woods,  gardens  and  fields  are  becoming 
quieter  and  qideter;"  and.  in  the  north- 
ern Dvlna  River  basin,  500  miles  north- 
west of  Leningrad,  river  beds  are  choked 
with  debris  from  trees  and  paper  indus- 
try discharges  have  robbed  the  water  of 
vital  oxygen.  To-  top  It  aU  off,  one  top 
Soviet  ecologist  glumly  admitted  water 
pollution  alone  was  costing  the  Soviet 
economy  around  *6  billion  a  year. 

So  much  for  the  far-out  fringe  on  the 
ecology  bandwagon,  as  far  as  their  logic 
is  conoemed.  They  would  not  for  a 
moment  shrink,  however,  from  tossing  a 
bomb  at  a  factory  clitainey  to  get  rtd  01 
the  smoke.  If  this  seems  hard  to  believe, 
then  condder  this:  A  recent  magaritw 
much  beloved  by  the  radical  fringe, 
young  and  old,  led  off  with  a  sour  edi- 
torial whose  tenor  can  be  deteimlned 
from  Its  comment  on  the  students  bury- 
ing a  new  car  as  a  symtx)!.  The  magaxine 
said  it  was  "an  indication  of  dangeroQS 
political  naivete  that  must  be  overcome. 
To  buy  the  car  in  the  first  place  was  to 
pay  the  criminal  and  strengthen  him 

And  for  a  elinctier,  the  last  paragraph 
referred  to  the  recent  burning  ot  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ameilca,  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  by  a  youthful 
mob: 

Burning  a  bank  la  not  th*  same  aa  put- 
tu:^  tbA  tianka  and  thalr  system  out  of 
liilflliiiee  to  do  that,  mllllona  of  people  In 
tills  country  wUl  ant  have  to  wake  up  to  tlM 
real  eouroe  of  their  mUery.  The  aottan  In 
Santa  Barbara,  a  ccsnmonlty  which  haa  seen 
Its  environment  deatroyad  by  oorpwata 
greed,  might  spark  that  awakening.  If  It 
does,  the  students  who  burned  the  Bank  of 
America  In  Santa  Barbara  will  have  dooa 
more  to  save  the  enrironmant  than  all  tba 
Somvil  rurlas  and  "aartb  Day  Teaob-IBS' 
put  togethee. 

This  was  condensed  to  ai>pear  an  the 
front  page  of  ttie  magailne  as  this 
chUler: 

Tiie  students  who  burned  Qie  Bank  of 
America  In  Santa  Barbara  may  have  dona 
more  toward  saving  the  envlronmenl  than 
an  the  taach-lna  put  togettiar. 

Oae  final  wortl  about  Environmental 
Action.  Inc.  This  outfit  claims  to  haTe 
Inspired  last  spring's  Earth  Day;  the 
New  York  Times  gave  them  credit  for  it. 
However,  one  Member  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
CiosKXT)  and  one  Senator,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Oatlo«d  Ndson)  , 
both  active  in  Earth  Day,  wrote  concern- 
ing Environmental  Action.  Inc. : 

Thla  aiganlaaaon  haa  no  rdattonalilp 
wbatsoever  to  the  oegaalaaUon  wtaiob  apoa- 
iorad  larth  Da;  last  Spring,  and  lor  whldb 
Baaatcr  C^Tuoao  Nsuaoir  aad  1  were  o&- 
ohalnaaa.  T%e  Sartb  Day  «aon  waa  opasatad 
by  a  T—fH-'^t  corpatatlon,  bvlroDmaatal 
T^ach-In.  Inc..  specifically  formed  for  the 
Earth  Day  actlvltlea  and  auhaequently 
Inactivated. 
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Earth  Day  Itself  had  Its  share  of 
doom-shouting  from  the  Irresponsible 
fringe,  but  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  ESjerjy  Commission. 
former  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  Nobel  lau- 
reate, put  the  zealots  In  their  place.  He 
speciflcally  took  aim  at  'the  philosophy 
that  all  addiuonal  growth  in  our  newly 
recognized  limited  environment  is  essen- 
tially destructive — suicidal — and  that 
the  release  of  any  addiuonal  energy  in 
support  of  that  growth  can  only  hasten 
the  demise  of  man  and  the  biosphere  .  .  . 
Instead  of  looking  forward  to  a  trlllion- 
doUar  QNP.  there  are  those  who  see  It 
only  as  a  forecast  of  ecological  disaster. 
Not  only  do  they  demand  that  the  Nation 
reverse  its  economic  trends  and  establish 
a  zero  population  growth  rate,  but  a  zero 
economic  growth  rate  as  well.  What  is 
most  disturbing  to  me  is  that  this  trend 
of  thinking  is  filled  with  enough  logic 
and  truth  to  suggest  that  many  of  the 
nightmares  projected  by  today's  doom- 
sayers  could  come  true — if  we  were  to 
continue  unresponsively  and  Irrespon- 
sibUy  on  our  current  course." 

Dr.  aeaborg  also  noted  that  a  best- 
selling  Item  lor  Earth  Day.  The  Environ- 
mental Handbook,  said  in  lis  section  on 
energy  iliat  since  "all  power  pollutes  the 
environmental  movement  should  aim  at 
reducing  total  energy  use  in  the  country 
by  2i  percent" 

Dr.  Seaborg: 

Wtut  such  talk  IgnoTM  U  that  energy  Is 
tli«  aoaraa  of  aU  life  and  that  man's  uae  of 
energy  Ukioughouc  Uie  ages  has  dene  far 
more  to  advftoce  the  buman  race,  to  uplift 
man  In  iMdy  and  spirit,  tban  It  lias  to  harm 
either  man  or  his  envlroiunent. 

In  May  1910.  a  group  of  theoloetans 
met  in  California  to  assert,  incredible  as 
it  may  sound,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  I.  1970: 

CbrlsllAnity  had  played  Its  part  m  provok- 
ing the  current  environmental  crisis  and  that 
any  solution  to  it  would  require  major  modi- 
ficBUon  of  current  social  and  TellglOQS 
Talue:^.  Among  the  values  to  oome  under  at- 
tack were  the  right  of  couples  to  have  large 
families,  the  need  for  a  constantly  expanding 
economy  and  the  socredness  of  human  life 
over  against  the  rest  of  nature. 

virtually  an  of  taa  scholars  agreed  that 
the  iradltlonal  Christian  attitude  toward  na- 
ture hod  given  sanction  to  exploitation  of  the 
envlnnnmenc  by  science  and  technology  and 
thus  contributed  to  air  and  water  poQuUon. 
overpopulation  and  other  ecological  threats. 

Basic  to  this  assertion  is  the  command- 
ment In  Genesis  1:28  for  man  to  be  'fruitful 
and  muluply.  and  fin  the  earth  and  aubdue 
It,  and  iiave  dominion  over  the  flsh  of  the 
sea  and  over  tiie  birds  of  the  air  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moves  upon  the 
earth'. 

To  this  I  can  only  respond  that  they 
stopped  too  aoon  in  the  Bible.  Psabn 
ZXIV.  1  reads: 

The  earth  is  the  Lorda,  and  ttie  fullneaa 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  tlut  dwell 
therein. 

Stewardship  and  care  over  that  which 
God  has  granted  dominion  to  man  la  in- 
trinsic and  basic  In  the  writings  of  every 
single  major  world  religion.  It  serves  the- 
ology and  ecology  both  very  badly  indeed 
to  come  up  With  such  tortured  nonsense 
and  only  makes  matters  more  confused. 
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And.  for  the  last  word  on  those  who 
screech  and  rim  In  circles,  the  following 
remark  by  Prof.  Norman  F.  Ramsey  of 
Harvard: 

College  studenu.  while  throwing  empty 
beer  cons  along  the  side  of  the  road  from 
their  maladjusted  and  fume-producing  auto- 
mobiles. Indignantly  blame  the  mUltory- 
mdustrlal  complex  for  its  Indifference  to 
human  envlroiunent  t)«cause  the  eetablisb- 
ment  poUutea  the  atmosphere  with  Its  fac- 
uirles  and  power  planta  and  permits  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  with  Internal 
combustion  engines. 

"KT   OWH.    MV    NATIVS   LAND" 

A  citizen  of  the  American  Republic, 
today,  quite  properly  concerned  with 
garbage-strewn  fields  and  highways,  gas- 
eous air  hardly  fit  to  breathe,  and  rivers 
too  thin  to  plow  but  too  thick  to  swim  In. 
due  to  poUuuon.  might  well  ask  "How  did 
it  get  that  way?" 

When  the  country  was  first  settled 
everything  looked  inexhausUble.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  representatives  wrote 
back  to  him  that  everything  on  the  con- 
tinent was  "even  in  the  midde&t  of  sum- 
mer in  incredible  abundance."  By  1800 
we  had  4  million  people;  leas  tlian  one 
century  later,  there  were  60  million.  We 
moved  across  our  land,  and,  as  Walt 
Whitman  sang: 

"We  primeval  forest  feUlQg, 

We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  w«>  and 
piercing  deep   the  mines  within; 

We  the  surface  brood  surveying,  we  the  vir- 
gin soil  upheaving.  Ploneersl  O  Pioneers?" 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  country 
and  culture  there  has  been  pride  in  one's 
laniL  and  its  natural  beauties  and  glories. 
It  is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  the 
loveliest,  most  lilting  American  sea 
chantey  of  them  all  was  the  hauntingly 
beautiful  "O  Shanadore!"  Its  strains 
soared  about  the  rojnls  and  top-gallants 
of  Yankee  clipper  ships  in  ports  all  over 
the  world  as  American  seamen  sang 
nostalgically  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
which  to  them  was  symbolic  of  the 
beauty  of  their  homeland. 

But  then,  swiftly,  the  balance  Df  nature 
was  altered.  The  prairie  dweller  literally 
did  not  miss  the  buffalo  imtil  they  were 
gone.  "Virgin  soil "  was  virgin  no  longer; 
It  blew  away  in  great  whirling  clouds 
of  dust.  Rain  and  melting  snow  poured 
unchecked  floods  over  land  unable  to 
hold  water,  as  the  topsoll  was  no  longer 
there. 

To  be  sure,  there  bad  been  blots  on 
the  lantlscape.  John  Oglethorpe's  origi- 
nal 18th  century  Georgia  colony  was  al- 
most wiped  out  by  epidemics  caused. 
according  to  the  colony's  doctor,  by  foul 
streams  that  were  polluted  with  the  car- 
casses of  dead  animals  and  plants. 

American  manners  have  not  always 
been  of  the  best.  I  am  sure  It  was  dupli- 
cated in  other  American  cities  as  well 
but  the  following,  from  Mrs.  Frances 
Trollope's  "Domestic  Maimers  of  the 
Americans."  written  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  beginning  In  1827  and 
lasted  3  years  and  9  months.  Is  worthy  of 
mention  here.  Mark  Twain  defended  the 
sharp-eyed  and  sharp-tongued  English- 
woman in  his  "Life  On  the  MIsaisslppI": 
after  reading  the  following  passage  it  Is 
clear  why  she  was  not  exactly  popular 
In  the  United  States  when  her  book  came 
out  in  1832: 
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We  were  soon  settled  In  our  new  dweUIng, 
which  looked  neat  and  conifortoble  enough, 
but  we  specdUy  found  that  It  was  devoid  of 
nearly  all  the  accomodation  that  Europeans 
conceive  nece&sary  to  decency  and  comfort. 
No  pump,  no  cistern,  no  drain  of  any  kind, 
no  dustman's  cart,  or  any  other  visible  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish,  which  van- 
ishes with  such  celerity  In  London,  that  one 
has  no  time  to  think  of  Its  existence:  but 
wliich  accumulated  so  rapidly  at  Clndiuiali. 
that  I  sent  for  my  landlord  to  know  In  what 
manner  refuse  of  all  Itinds  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

"Your  help  will  Just  have  to  fix  them  all 
Into  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  you  must 
nund.  old  woman,  that  It  Is  the  middle.  1 
expect  you  don't  know  as  we  have  got  a  law 
wh&l  forbids  throwing  such  things  st  the 
Bides  of  the  streets;  they  must  Just  all  be 
cast  right  Into  the  middle  and  the  pigs 
soon  takes  them  off." 

In  truth  the  pigs  are  constantly  seen  do- 
ing Hercuieiin  service  In  this  way  through 
every  quarter  of  the  city;  and  though  it  is 
not  very  agreenble  to  live  surrounded  by 
herds  of  these  unsavoury  animals,  it  Is  well 
they  are  so  numerous,  and  so  ocUve  in  their 
capacity  of  scavengers,  for  without  them 
the  streets  would  soon  be  choked  up  with 
all  sorts  of  substances  In  e\-cry  stage  of 
decomposition. 

Walden  Pond,  immortalized  by  Tho- 
reau,  was  not  itnmime,  A  biting,  satirical 
account  of  a  modern-day  visit  to  the  spot 
noted  that  as  one  approached  the  pond : 

Prom  beneath  the  Qattened  popcorn  wrap- 
per .  .  .  peeped  the  frail  violet.  The  pond 
lay  clear  and  blue  In  the  morning  light  ,  .  . 
In  the  shallows  a  man's  water-logged  shirt 
undulated  gently. 

But  even  with  all  of  this,  we  are  still 
fortunate.  We  Americans  are  blessed 
beyond  all  other  people  on  earth.  We  still 
retain  much.  Daniel  Boone  and  his  party 
saw  the  "ample  plains,  the  beauteous 
tracts  below"  before  them  as  they  stood 
on  a  mountain  ridge  in  Kentucky;  these 
are  still  there.  The  Ohio  River  still  pulses 
majestically  on  in  what  one  early  writer 
called  "silent  dignity." 

But  not  all  of  the  changes  made  by 
man  in  the  New  World  were  bad.  When 
Lewis  and  Clark  went  up  the  Missouri, 
there  were  no  trout;  It  was  too  muddy. 
When  Coronado  gave  the  Colorado  River 
its  name.  It  had  no  game  fish ;  it  was  too 
full  of  red  silt.  The  situation  was  un- 
changed imtil  development  and  reclama- 
tion projects  of  the  first  few  decades  of 
the  20th  century. 

It  has  been  half  a  thousand  years  since 
the  first  mall-clad  Spanish  Don  came  to 
Florida,  but  deep  In  the  mangrove  keys 
life  goes  on  even  as  It  did  centuries  be- 
fore the  Spaniards.  In  the  words  of  one 
naturalist: 

A  million  years  have  done  little  to  clianfe 
the  a^>ect  of  a  tildden  pool  inside  the  man- 
grove. If  you  don't  believe  it,  crawl  with  croc- 
odile and  terrapin  through  the  slime  and 
watch  the  lowly  gastropod  leave  his  smooth 
track  beside  yours.  .  .  .  Best  of  all.  stay  out 
there  at  night.  Vou  will  listen  to  the  silence 
of  centuries  and  you  will  hear,  as  X  have, 
the  noiseless  murmur  of  the  Pleistocene. 

It  is  these  things  that  lie  within  the 
soul  of  a  nation  and  its  people,  and  give 
its  life  the  (luality  without  which  no  cul- 
ture nor  nation  can  survive.  Nor  would 
It  care  to  survive,  I  think,  if  these  were 
gone.  It  is  these  things  that  make  us 
aware  of  what  we  had.  what  we  have  lost, 
and  of  the  necessity  to  regain,  and  re- 
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store,  and  help  a  basically  benevolent 
Mother  Nature  to  fight  back, 

"BCT  KATirat  CANNOT  MISS" 

That  all  depends  on  what  Nature  Is 
aiming  at.  I  Just  mentioned  a  "basically 
benevolent  Mother  Nature"  and  this  is 
true.  She  can  also  be  tiuite  mean,  and 
unpredictable.  It  is  well  to  consider  how 
she  reacts  to  what  man  does,  and,  equally 
important,  to  consider  what  she  can  do 
all  on  her  own.  Just  getting  along  with 
Nature  is  not  enough  In  ecology.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  control  all  of  her  forces — 
a  truly  Herculean  job.  as  will  be  shown — 
but  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  predict 
them. 

The  Peruvian  earthquake  ol  May  31, 
1970.  took  about  50.000  lives  and  should 
serve  as  a  grim  reminder  that  our  ex- 
istence on  the  crust  of  the  earth  Is 
precarious  Indeed.  There  are  forces  In 
Nature,  constantly  at  work,  that  make 
ours  Incredibly  ptmy  in  comparison.  The 
town  of  ■yungay,  Peru,  was  totally  wiped 
out  tdth  its  15.000  people  by  nothing  less 
than  a  glacier  run  wild. 

About  9  miles  away,  and  10,000  feet 
high,  loomed  Mount  Huascaran,  in  the 
Huavlas  Valley  of  the  Andes  The  earth- 
quake shook  loose  1  million  cubic  yartls 
of  Ice  from  a  2,600-foot  cliff.  This  crashed 
onto  a  glacier  and  released  a  wall  of 
mud — 30  million  cubic  yards  of  water  and 
Ice.  and  65  million  cubic  yards  of  earth- 
roaring  down  the  Rio  Santa  Valley. 

At  250  miles  per  hour  this  conglomera- 
tion covered  9  miles  in  2^4  minutes.  It 
crested  a  ridge  and  bore  down  on  the 
city,  covering  it  to  an  average  depth  of 
10  feet.  About  100  people  escaped;  only 
the  branches  of  four  palm  trees  remained 
visible. 

This  was  a  local  event,  restricted  to 
Peru.  Krakatoa.  the  volcano  in  the  Sunda 
Strait  between  Sumatra  and  Java  that 
quite  literally  blew  its  top  on  August  27, 
1883.  also,  quite  literally,  shook  the  enUre 
world. 

■niirty-six  thousand  people  died.  At- 
mospheric waves  created  ocean  waves 
that  broke  mooring  chains  on  ships  in 
Chilean  ports — halfway  around  the 
globe.  It  would  have  Uken  150  1-megaton 
bombs  to  create  an  equivalent  pressure 
pulse. 

Window  panes  shattered  and  walls 
cracked  100  miles  away.  The  sound  of 
the  explosion  was  heard  in  Australia— 
2  200  miles  southeast— and  In  the  Indian 
Ocean— 3.000  miles  west.  One  cubic  mile 
of  sea  water  plus  an  estimated  10  cubic 
miles  of  volcanic  ash  and  other  material 
were  hurled  into  the  atmosphere.  VcA- 
canic  ash  darkened  the  sky  for  a  radius 
of  276  miles  and  3  days  later,  ash  was 
still  pouring  down  like  heavy  snow  on 
the  decks  of  ships  1.600  miles  distant. 
Deep  channels  were  choked  with  it  and 
made  impaasable;  parts  ol  it  fell  in  Ja- 
pan. Africa,  and  Europe. 

Sun  glows  of  weird  colors  appeared 
In  the  sky  for  over  3  years  afterward,  as 
sunlight  reflected  from  the  ash.  At  one 
point,  fire  alarms  were  sounded  in  Pough- 
keepsle,  S.Y.  and  New  Haven.  Coim.;  the 
glow  looked  like  a  nearby  forest  fire.  Ash 
particles  in  the  atmMphcre,  blocking  ,'>o- 
lar  beat,  lowered  world  temperatures  no- 
tlocebly  for  about  5  years  following  and 
some  meteorologists  believe  the  terrible 
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blizzard  of  '88  was  Krakatoa's  last  kick 
at  the  earth. 

Most  astounding  of  all:  total  energy 
of  the  eruption  is  calculated  at  200 
million  million— that  Is  right.  2  bil- 
lion-kilowatt hours.  This  is  nearly  70 
Umes  the  total  of  all  electric  energy  gen- 
erated in  the  entire  world  for  1966. 

After  Krakatoa  blew,  nothing  survived 
on  the  Island — what  was  left  of  it.  Not  a 
plant,  animal,  seed  or  spore.  When  the 
dust  had  cleared  and  the  lava  cooled,  the 
rock  was  as  barren  and  sterile  as  when 
it  was  first  formed  aeons  ago.  This  was 
for  science  an  unparalleled  chance  to 
see  Just  what  would  happen.  How  long 
before  Krakatoa  had  life  again,  and  m 
what  forms  would  it  be? 

"Recoloniiiatlon"  took  place  by  sea 
and  air.  nith  most  of  the  ■•colonista"  ar- 
riving from  Java  and  Sumatra,  25  miles 
away.  Nine  months  after  the  blast,  a 
spider  was  busily  spiimlng  his  web.  air- 
borne from  his  home  on  another  Island. 
Airborne  algae  spread  blue-green 
growth;  this  formed  a  base  for  micro- 
scopic spores  of  mosses  and  ferns;  light- 
weight seeds— all  airborne — germinated 
on  this.  Seaborne  seeds  floated  ashore 
and  took  root.  By  1896,  wild  sugarcane 
seeds  had  been  dropped  by  the  wind  and 
even  delicate  orchids  appeared.  Coco- 
nuts soon  followed. 

Scavenging  birds  and  insects  were 
early  visitors.  Birds  brought  seeds  of  figs 
in  their  digestive  tracts.  Other  seeds  and 
minute  animals  arrived  on  birds'  feath- 
ers and  feet.  Some  strong  swimmers  such 
as  the  python  and  monitor  emigrated  on 
their  own;  others,  such  as  geckos  and 
skinks.  came  there  either  alive  or  as  eggs 
on  floating  debris. 

Witliin  50  .vears.  Krakatoa  had  a  thick 
young  forest  and  over  1,200  species  of 
animals. 

Take  the  delicately  balanced  scales  of 
nature,  m  which  are  weighed  the  ele- 
ments of  the  earth  upon  which  our  very 
existence  depends.  Put  In  one  scale  the 
earth's  load  of  Ice.  6  million  cubic 
mUes,  covering  10  percent  of  the  surface 
ol  the  globe.  Put  In  the  other  scale  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  5.1  x  10"  tons  of  dry 
air.  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  argon 
and  carbon  dioxide,  plus  water  vapor  and 
nongaseous  matter  such  as  domestic  and 
industrial  smoke,  natural  dust  picked  up 
from  the  earth  by  wind,  salt  spray  from 
the  Seven  Seas,  and,  within  recent  years, 
fission  products  of  atomic  teste  and 
nuclear  reactors. 

I  said  "deUcately  balanced  scales  of 
nature."  Yes.  far  beyond  the  point  where 
an  Imbalance  would  require,  as  one  per- 
son has  suggested,  gas  masks  on  carbu- 
retors of  automobiles,  over  the  air  in- 
takes. Nature  Is  not  always  too  helpful, 
here  and  has  some  tricks  of  her  own  with 
the  atmosihere.  Inversion  layer  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  common,  and  has,  for  the 
longest  period  of  time,  been  the  most 
troublesome. 

Before  the  white  men  came  to  southern 
California,  the  Indians  of  the  region 
noted  smoke  from  their  campflres  hung 
In  the  air  and  did  not  disperse.  I/>s 
Angeles,  on  a  coastal  plain  and  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  is  In  a  box, 
where  sea  breezes,  westerly  winds  and 
the   mountains — storming   an   Inversion 
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layer— trap  smoke  and  everything  else 
that  rises  from  the  ground.  1ms  Angles' 
smog  problem  is  a  subject  for  bad  jokes 
and  also  great  concern.  In  early  Decem- 
ber 1930,  in  the  Meuse  Valley,  in  Bel- 
glum,  smoke  from  the  Industrial  city 
of  Liege  concentrated  so  heavily— inver- 
sion layers  again— that  htmdreds  had 
acute  ie.spiratory  attacks  and  63  died. 
Twenty  died  and  hundreds  were  sickened 
by  the  same  thins  at  Donora,  Pa ,  in 
October  1948:  Donora  is  in  the  deep  and 
narrow  Monongahela  River  Valley,  near 
Pittsburgh. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
polar  ice  cap?  Quite  a  lot;  truly  cata- 
strophic and  geologically  revolutionary 
changes  can  come  from  an  Imbalance 
between  these  two  elements  and  the 
scope  is  much  wider  than  regional  inver- 
sion layers.  Now.  to  repeat.  I  am  not  in 
the  "fright  merchant  ■  business,  but  the 
stench  created  when  your  neighbor  bums 
rubber  tires  has  implications  far  beyond 
the  smell  that  drifts  Into  your  yard.  The 
atmosphere  Is  a  giant  Insulator :  by  day, 
from  the  heat  and  lethal  rays  of  the 
sun:  by  night,  preventing  earth's  heat 
from  escaping  into  outer  space.  Meddle 
with  the  qualities  of  an  insulator  and  its 
Insulating  properties  chanae  drastically. 
This  has  happened  in  the  past.  Geolo- 
eists  know  there  have  been  catastrophes 
on  trulv  Immense  and  grand  scales.  And 
the  probable  cause  was  changes  ol  sea 
level  relative  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
tinent*. This,  in  turn,  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  a  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  earth:  a  drop  in  the  annual  average 
temperature  of  only  3'i"  centigrade— 
about  38"  P.— would  bring  on  a  new  Ice 
Age  And  a  rise  of  the  same  amount 
would  melt  AntarcUca  and  Greenland 
down  to  bare  rock  in  a  time  period  esti- 
mated to  be  a  few  centuries,  by  some, 
and  a  few  decades,  by  others. 

The  end  of  the  major  geologic  periods 
Cambrian.  Ordovician,  Devonian.  Per- 
mian Triasslc  and  CreUceous.  in  par- 
ticular—saw these  mammoth  changes  on 
earth  The  Cambrian  seas,  for  instance, 
swarmed  with  trilobites.  primitive  crea- 
tures related  to  the  shrimp.  lobsUr  and 
crab  Theie  were  about  60  famUies  ot 
trilobites.  but  at  the  end  of  the  Cani- 
brian.  two-thirds  of  them  disappeared. 
The  greatest  mass  extinction  of  all  came 
at  the  end  of  the  Permian,  when  nearly 
half  of  all  the  known  animal  famihes  In 
the  world  were  wiped  out.  The  end  of  the 
Cretaceoufi  saw  dinosaurs,  marme  rep- 
tiles flying  reptiles  and  many  forms  ol 
land  and  sea  life  go  without  leaving  a 
trace.  'Why?  Probably  change  m 
temperature  due  to,  yes,  air  pollution. 
True,  there  were  no  factory  chimneys 
nor  autos;  not  much  for  smoke  except 
volcanoes  and  forest  fires.  Volcanoes? 
Pew  things  discharge  so  much  caiMn 
dioxide  Into  the  air.  A  young  earth,  heav- 
ing buckling,  trembling— volcanic  acOv- 
ity  almost  constant — carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  air  increases.  It  does  not 
take  much.  Present  content  Is  0.03  per- 
cent of  the  air;  doubling  this  to  0.06  per- 
cent would  raise  the  temperature  the 
required  amount  to  melt  the  Ice  cape,  as 
escape  of  heat  from  the  earth  at  night 
is  blocked.  Again,  if  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent dropped  to  half  of  what  It  is  today. 
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gladen  wotild  level  the  towers  of  Man- 
hattan. 

So  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
burning  rubber  Urea?  Simjay  to  point 
out  that  while  nature  holds  the  scales, 
nature  also  sometimes  tips  the  balance. 
The  extinction  of  prehistoric  life,  men- 
tioned above,  quite  probably  came  about 
from  this  imbalance  of  nature  heii«lf. 
Even  here  there  is  still  a  balance  to  be 
struck.  The  same  thundering  volcanoes 
poiirlng  carlxin  dioxide  Into  the  air  ex- 
posed new,  unweathered  rock,  which 
absorbs  the  same  gas.  So.  gradually,  the 
balance  was  restored  and  the  tempera- 
tiire  feU  again  as  this  prehistoric  "pollu- 
tion" was  taken  from  the  skies. 

The  Washington  Star  for  April  28. 
1970,  noted  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  that  day  reported  a  16-percent  reduc- 
tion m  direct  sunlight  from  that  meas- 
ured i«>  more  than  two  generations  ago. 
Where  was  it  measttred?  Right  on  the 
Mall,  within  1  mile  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Why?  AlT  pollution.  20th  century  style. 
What  wHl  It  add  up  to? 

So  we  go  back  to  the  other  factor  In 
the  Scales  of  Nature:  the  Ice  cape,  and 
the  "giecnhouse  effect"  as  heavier  con- 
centrations of  cartwn  dioxide  bold  heat 
and  modify  the  temperature. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury average  temperature  for  the  earth 
has  risen  about  0.55'  C.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  an  Increase  of  3  Mi'  C.  would 
melt  the  Antarctic  and  the  Oreenland 
lee  cap  down  to  bare  rock.  The  Inter- 
national Oeophyaical  Tear — July  1, 
1957.  to  December  31,  1958 — did  show, 
among  other  things,  that  glaciers  are 
receding.  One  of  these  in  the  Hima- 
layas had  receded  700  feet  between  1936 
and  1959:  others  as  much  as  1.000  or  2.000 
feet.  Fish  adapted  to  cold  waters  were 
migrating  northwards;  warm-climate 
trees  were  found  sprouting  farther  north 
than  ever  before.  In  Scandinavia,  arrow- 
heads over  1.000  years  old  have  been 
foimd  where  for  centuries  the  land  was 
tmder  snow  and  ice — for  the  snow  and 
ice  are  melting.  The  North  Polar  Ice  cap 
is  thinning  and  shrinking. 

Some  estimate  the  critical  Increase  In 
temperature — S^"  C. — will  come  about 
in  40  years,  as  S  billion  tons  a  year  of 
carbon  dioxide  enter  the  atmosphere. 
Already,  violent  storms  at  high  tide  do 
not  miss  by  much  flooding  the  New  York 
subway  s^tem.  Total  melting  of  the  Ice 
cape  would  mean  a  rise  in  sea  level  of 
between  200  and  400  feet — more  than 
enough  to  drown  most  of  the  world's 
major  cities,  which  after  all  are  located 
on  sea  coasts. 

Another  flood?  Not  neceasarlly;  there 
Is  another  thesis  tliat  this  increased  car- 
boa  dioxide  content  in  the  air  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the 
earth.  Then,  of  course,  we  bead  back 
down  the  scale — that  drop  of  3^*  C.  that 
means  return  of  the  glaciers. 

There  is  yet  another  intriguing  Idea. 
Intriguing,  yes.  even  though  If  It  hap- 
pened tt  would  be  probably  more  cata- 
strophic than  a  nuclear  war,  and  Intrigu- 
ing as  anything  about  the  earth  around 
us  la  intriguing.  It  Is  this:  the  warming 
trend,  melting  the  polar  ice  cape,  win 
deprive  Earth  of  these  two  mammoth 
eounterwetehts  that  keep  It  In  Its  jntaent 
position.  Enough  Ice  melted  from  the 
Antarctic,  (or  example,  and  the  Ion  of 
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weight  at  the  end  of  the  globe  would 
cause  It  to  tilt. 

I  cite  these  things  as  examples  of  how 
very  small  changes  can  produce  thunder- 
Ingly  major  lipheavals  in  the  pattern  of 
existence.  And,  for  another  reason,  too: 
in  the  process  of  cleaning  up  and  pre- 
serving our  planet,  it  does  not  hurt  any 
of  us,  one  bit.  to  look  a  little  deeper  into 
its  natural  history.  The  more  you  know 
about  something,  the  more  you  take  care 
of  it,  and  cherish  It. 

One  final  reminder  of  how  truly  puny 
man  is  in  the  face  of  nature:  the  next 
time  you  are  out  in  a  shower  that  Is 
later  estimated  at  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch — little  more  than  a  sprinkle, 
really — remember  this:  that  "sprinkle" 
falling  over  an  area  100  miles  square 
represents  an  energy  release  on  Nature's 
part  of  38  times  the  annual  VS.  electric 
output  for  1  year. 

THx  «*■*«»  BiDK  OP  nn  ooor 

There  are  a  lot  of  pretty  grim  facta 
about  the  situation  that  are  distressingly 
true,  and  they  will  not  go  away  by  them- 
selves. 

About  190  million  tons  of  refuse  are 
collected  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
But  count  uncollected  trash,  such  as 
mine  tailings,  or  agricultural  debris,  and 
the  total  Is  3.5  billion  tons.  The  rate  is 
Increasing:  It  is  expected  to  go  to  5.25 
billion  tons  aimually  by  1980  and  to  12.3 
billion  tons  by  2000. 

Where  Is  It  all  from?  Prom  each  per- 
son, each  year,  according  to  estimates: 
188  pounds  of  paper.  250  metal  cans.  135 
bottles  and  Jars.  338  caps  and  crowns. 
and  $2.30  worth  of  miscellaneous  pack- 
aging. Add  to  this  a  total  of  7  million 
autos.  110  million  tons  of  Industrial 
waste,  550  million  tons  of  agricultural 
residue.  t.S  billion  tons  of  animal 
manure.  1.1  billion  tons  of  mineral  waste 
and  mounds  of  bvdldlng  and  demolition 
rubble  for  which  there  are  no  estimates. 

In  New  York  State  it  costs  30  cents  to 
pick  up  a  bottle  that  cost  4  cents  to  make. 
Disposing  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
costs  more  than  it  cost  the  company  to 
print  It.  New  York  pays  more  to  handle 
a  ton  of  trash — $30 — than  It  does  to 
mine  and  ship  In  a  ton  of  Kentucky 
coal— 423. 

About  200  million  tons  of  contami- 
nants go  into  the  atmosphere  every  year. 
They  range  from  black  soot  of  Indastrial 
.smokestacks  to  colorless,  odorless — but 
potentially  lethal — carbon  monoxide  pro- 
duced by  cars. 

Every  second,  day  and  night.  2  million 
gallons  of  sewage  and  other  Siild  wastes 
gush  into  our  waterways,  Nolse^from  all 
sources — Is  estimated  to  cost  the  coun- 
try (4  billion  a  year  In  accidents,  absen- 
teeism, InelBclency  and  compensation 
payments.  Total  loss  due  to  health  cost 
of  environment  misuse  is  estimated  at 
t35  billion  aimually  in  the  US.  alone. 

The  sea  Is  affected:  it  Is  too  early  to 
say  "threatened."  The  wreck  of  the 
Toirev  Cannon,  the  tanker,  spilled  oil 
over  the  beaches  of  England  and  Prance. 
Thor  Heyerdahl.  in  his  latest  reed-raft 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  noticed  floating, 
oily  patches  of  trash  and  garbage  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  to  sea,  probaUy 
dumped  from  ships.  And,  lately,  there 
have  b?en  mysterious  phantom  oil  slicks 
sighted  in  the  Atlantic  where  no  ships 
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have  sunk  or  have  passed ;  that  hare  not 
sunk  recently,  that  Is.  These  slicks  are 
believed  to  be  from  holds  of  tankers  sunk 
during  Worid  War  II.  The  life  of  these 
tanks  is  approximately  25  years;  Just 
about  that  much  time  has  passed.  No 
one  knows  how  many  million  gallons  of 
oil  He  beneath  the  waves,  nor  what  will 
happen  when  it  is  released. 

In  70  years  ol  life  the  average  Ameri- 
can uses  up  26  million  gallons  of  water; 
21,000  gallons  of  gasoline;  10,000  poimds 
of  meat,  28.000  pounds  of  milk  and 
cream,  as  well  as  18,000  worth  of  school 
buildings,  te.OOO  worth  of  clothing,  and 
$7,000  In  furniture.  Our  83  million  cars 
cau.ie  60  percent  of  the  cities'  air  pollu- 
tion— pollution  that  can  no  longer  be 
escaped  by  moving  to  the  suburbs. 

Athens.  Greece  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned within  10  years  unless  radical 
measures  are  taken  at  once  to  comt»t 
air  pollution.  Already,  the  Ideal  climate 
of  Athens  with  Its  clear  bright  sky  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  within  a  very  few 
years  the  famed  Acropolis  will  be  Invisi- 
ble from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Sulfur  dioxide  decomposition,  catised 
when  the  chemical  Is  discharged  from 
autos.  planes  and  industry  and  combines 
with  water  to  form  an  acid,  is  endanger- 
ing the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  point 
where  It  could  become  "a  giant  Alka- 
Seltzer  tablet,"  In  the  words  of  one 
expert.  This  has  also  hit  the  Capitol 
Itself. 

The  four  great  bronze  horses  above 
the  entrance  to  St.  Mark's  Basilica,  In 
Venice,  have  been  badly  damaged  by 
chemical  smoke  from  nearby  Industrial 
plants,  combined  with  salt  sea  air. 

Air  pollution  and  vibration  from  su- 
personic planes  have  corroded  the  stone- 
work of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  in  France. 

Now,  this  can  appear  pretty  grim.  And 
it  Is;  but  let  us  make  sure  we  know  what 
it  Is  not. 

It  Is  not  the  product,  alone  of  a 
modem,  highly  Industrialized  society.  As 
sketched  out  earlier,  the  problem  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time  And,  at  any 
rate,  a  visitor  to  India  who  see  swarms 
of  sacred  cows  roaming  the  streets — 
unmolested — will  think  bales  of  news- 
papers look  pretty  good  after  all.  Junked 
cars  abandoned  along  streets  are  cer- 
tainly eyesores.  But,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  he  noted  one  summer 
when  the  heat  was  so  Intense  horses  were 
dying  in  the  streets  and  there  were  not 
enough  facilities  to  remove  the  carcasses 
Immediately.  As  I  say,  cars  look  bad ;  but 
I  will  take  a  car  to  a  3-day-dead  horse 
In  July  heat  any  time. 

Charges  that  the  Federal  Government 
la  not  mvolved  are  totally  misleading. 
Ttx  Federal  Government  is  In  it — up  to 
the  eybrows.  Thirteen  congressional  com- 
mittees— some  of  which  are  quarry- 
ing with  others  and  hauling  and  tugginc 
over  who  should  do  what — 90  separate 
Federal  governmental  programs;  28 
quasi-governmental  bodies;  14  inter- 
agency coounlttees.  llie  first  15  months 
of  President  Nixon's  administration 
saw  submission  of  33  major  leglslaUw 
proposals  to  Capitol  Hill.  and.  by  Execu- 
tive order,  14  new  measures  dealing  with 
the  environment.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
enough  for  the  doom-shouters:  the  Pres- 
ident's   proposed    $3    billion    was    de- 
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nounced  as  "hilarious"  and  a  demand 
made  for  $100  billion.  This  gets  us 
Into  the  "anything-you-can-spend-I- 
can-spend-more '  game.  So  let  us  stay 
out  of  it. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  gome  main  worries. 
First,  water:  there  are  about  2'i  billion 
gallons  of  fresh  water  available  in  the 
world,  per  person,  today.  Water  is  not 
consumed;  it  is  \ised;  we  are  a  long  way 
from  running  out  of  water. 

Oxygen:  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  Just  completed  a  3-year  study 
of  oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere. 
Results  were  compared  against  tests 
made  in  1910.  Despite  the  heavy  burn- 
ing ol  coal  and  oil.  there  has  been  no 
discernible  change.  Air  at  sea  level  con- 
tains 20.948  percent  of  oxygen  by  volume. 
Measurements  since  1910  range  between 
20.945  to  20.952.  Projecting  the  results, 
all  recoverable  fossil  fuels  could  stUl  be 
burned  and  concentration  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  would  still  be  around  20.8 
percent  bv  volume. 

Trash  disposal:  true,  the  figures  I  have 
cited  are  large.  However,  all  the  house- 
hold trash  in  the  United  States  for  1 
year  could  be  buried  in  a  pit  1  mile  square 
and  500  feet  deep.  This  is  by  no  means 
out  of  reach,  not  with  modem  earth- 
moving  teclmlques.  For  that  matter, 
some  very  sizable  pits  are  already  avail- 
able, in  areas  where  strip  mining  once 
was  carried  on. 

Man  is  automatically  earth's  major 
polluter:  very  wrong.  Indeed.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  June  30,  1970.  sets  this  charge 
straight: 

NATUaAl.    POLLOnON 

William  T.  Pecora,  tlie  profeflsorl&l-looklng 
chief  of  Ow  VS.  Oeologieal  Survey,  warns 
that  Americans  ar«  rwaUowlng  an  environ- 
mental mytii  If  they  believe  that  man  la 
earth's  major  polluter. 

"Environmental  degra<Satlon  is  a  nattiral 
process  on  eartb  that  has  gone  on  for  bUliona 
of  yeara,"  he  recently  told  an  Interviewer. 

"There  Is  good  reaaon  to  beUeve  it  wlU  con- 
tinue for  blUlons  of  yeaie  more,"  he  adds, 
challenging  some  of  his  scientist  colleagues 
who  believe  tlut  earth's  dooms  day  is  Just 
around  the  corner. 

"We  frequently  hear  that  IjSke  Erie  li 
dead,"  he  said.  "Tills  la  pure  rubbish." 

The  lake  Is  the  shallowest  of  the  Oreat 
I,akes  which  was  created  some  10,000  to 
20,000  years  ago  and,  barring  another  Ice  age. 
has  several  thousands  of  years  yet  to  go 
before  seniuty. 

"The  western  part  of  the  lake  Is  an  ex- 
tremely shallow  shelf  and  receives  a  large 
amount  of  natural  organic  material  carried 
from  the  surrounding  area."  he  said.  "It  is 
in  this  shallow  shelf  where  the  algae  growth 
Hourtshea." 

Recent  study  shows  that  Lake  &le  pro- 
duces about  SO  percent  of  the  flsh  catch  of 
the  entire  Oreat  Lakes  system,  a  mark  that 
It  la  not  s  dead  lake,  be  says. 

"The  oxygen  supply,  unfortunately  dimin- 
ishes as  algae  growth  Increases  as  this  por- 
tion of  the  lake  becomes  more  shallow  and 
organic  material  Is  swept  Into  the  water. 

"Every  lake  or  pond  faces  a  similar  Ufa 
history,"  be  said.  "Thts  Is  the  natural  law." 

Mr.  Pecora  also  shrugs  oS  statements  by 
some  environmentalists  who  say  the  nation's 
rivers  are  dirty  because  of  the  works  of  man. 

"Rivers  are  the  natural  transport  system 
for  sediment  and  organic  mattar  washed 
downhill  by  tb*  raUu  that  faU  upon  the 
land,"  he  aald. 

Ur.  Pecora  aays  hla  bureau  does  not  have 
enough  data  on  the  Ohio  Blver,  but  a  survey 
of  the  lOislaslppI  River  shows  that  It  carries 
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B  load  of  mor«  tban  two  million  torn  of  Bedi- 
ment  each  day,  tbe  equivalent  to  a  dally  load 
of  40.000  freight  cars. 

The  Parla  River  in  Arizona  Is  probably 
the  dirtiest  river  Id  the  world,  he  said.  It  car- 
ried &00  times  as  much  sediment  as  the  Mls- 
Klfislppl  River  for  each  unit  volume  of  water. 

Chemlcala  washed  from  the  land  also  are 
transported  b;  streams  In  phenomenal 
amounts. 

The  Brazoe  River  In  Texas  carrlea  35.000 
torn  of  dissolved  salt  each  day.  Peace  Creek 
in  Florida  carrlea  twice  the  coocentratloQ 
of  fluoride  that  Is  harmful  to  teeth.  Mr.  Pe- 
cora noted. 

"Wlti  the  Intellectual  development  now 
achieved  by  man.  It  U  Inexcuj^able  that  we 
Bhould  fall  to  predict  reaponses  of  nature." 
Mr.  Pecora  warns.  "Better  housekeeping  of 
the  earth  must  be  practiced  as  mas  continues 
to  take  from  tne  earth  the  thlngf  he  needs 
and  uses." 

And  tbe  following  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  September  24.  1970: 

Expert  Dccaiss  Emotion  Ov^  WsTia 

POLLDTIOK 

Pollution  fighters  are  continually  atreiB- 
ing  how  dirty  America's  rivers  and  streams 
are.  Dr.  Abel  Wolman  thinks  It's  time  to  itran 
how  clean  they  are — from  the  atandpolnt  of 
public  health. 

Dr.  Wolman  is  an  intematlonal  authority 
on  water  resource  management  and  a  eon* 
sultant  for  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission.  He  thinks  the  campaign 
for  cleaner  water  Is  Invested  with  too  much 
emotion  and  not  enough  fact. 

At  a  recent  Eympoelum  tn  Washln^on. 
Wolman  said,  "Despite  the  fact  the  evidence 
Is  sUm  that  the  vast  array  of  cbemlcali  now 
reaching  raw  wat«r  souroea  lis  a  menaea  to 
health,  people  have  been  unable  to  resist  tne 
temptation  to  alarm  tbe  pubUo.  More  n- 
seaicb  Is  warranted,  but  there  la  abeolutaly 
no  threat  of  impending  disaster." 

He  also  aald.  "Those  who  seek  to  neap- 
ture  water  of  pristine  purity  are  unrealistic. 
particularly  when  they  hope  to  accomplish 
It  by  passing  Uws.  Rivers  arent  dirty  because 
of  man.  They  were  dirty  long  before  man 
arrived  on  the  scene." 

Wolman.  who  Is  preparing  a  master  plan 
for  sewage  treatment  for  the  WBSC.  said 
the  Mississippi  River  carries  more  than  3 
nillllon  tons  of  sediment  a  day  to  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  the  equivalent  of  a  load  for  40,000 
boxcars.  And  tbe  iLOsslsslppl.  he  added,  "Is  by 
no  means  the  dirtiest  river." 

"In  all  the  excitement  about  manmade 
pollution,"  he  continued,  "the  fact  that 
fewer  people  are  dying  In  the  United  States 
from  water-borne  diseases  than  ever  before 
is  frequently  overlooked.  Half  a  century  ago. 
our  life  expectancy  was  40  yeais.  Today,  it 
18  approximately  70  years.  In  the  U5..  with 
33.000  water  systems  serving  170  million 
people,  water-borne  and  water-associated 
diseases  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  have  been  near 
the  vanishing  point  for  some  years." 

Wolman  Bald  recent  efforts  to  find  out  If 
there  are  more  subtle  and  long-deferred  Ill- 
nesses m  this  country  that  originate  with 
water  have  not  been  too  productive. 

By  contrast,  he  compared  water  quality 
in  the  United  States  with  that  of  tbe  un- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  "Some  10 
million  people,  half  of  them  Infants,  die 
annually  because  of  contaminated  water.  In 
many  countries,  the  feeding  of  the  Intestinal 
parasites  in  man  reqalree  nearly  half  of  each 
day's  food  supply.  Contaminated  water  is  one 
of  the  routes  of  too  many  of  man's  parasitic 
Invaders.*' 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Wolman  said  "we 
lave  a  problem  of  pollution  In  this  country, 
and  we  should  and  must  do  things  to  correct 
U:" 

The  problem  must  be  attacked,  be  ttstttmA, 
by  first  gatberlng  evidence,  not  ralAi^  an 
emotional  outcry.  Be  said  there  has  been  a 
"mercury  uprising,"  with  no  evidence  that 
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residues  of  the  metal  In  rivers  or  lakes  are 
a  serious  health  hazard. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  In  Its  first  report  to  Congress,  last 
August,  said  "mercury  pollution  has  become 
a  serious  national  problem." 

Tbe  79-year-old  Wolman.  a  prolcisor  emer- 
itus m  sanitary  engineering  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  said  he  Ik  glad  that  people  an 
beginning  to  get  concerned  about  sewe^e- 
dlsposal  problems.  "I've  been  working  In  this 
area  for  50  years.  I'm  glad  the  public  has 
caught  up  with  me." 

The  SST.  flying  high  In  the  strato- 
sphere, will  dump  poUutanta  in  that 
region  that  will  affect  earth's  climate. 
A  sensational  charge:  It  does  not  quite 
stand  up  to  the  facts. 

First.  It  woiUd  Uke  400  SSTs  In  the 
stratosphere  for  an  entire  year  to  put 
as  much  material  there  as  Is  thrown 
out — and  up — by  Just  one  major  vol- 
canic eruption. 

Second.  Navy  balloon  flights  into  the 
stratosphere  have  shown  that  humidity 
in  that  extremely  dry  region  has  risen 
50  percent  In  the  last  6  years.  Now.  there 
has  been  virtually  no  traffic  there:  what 
caused  the  humidity  to  rise?  This  is 
something  the  SST  was  supposed  to  do. 
However,  we  have  discovered  a  laise 
natural  fluctuation  in  stratospheric 
moisture,  caused  by  Nature,  that  has  not 
harmed  Earth's  climate  a  bit. 

All  pesticides  are  bad:  they  must  be 
banned.  Should  they?  Poor  cotmtries  do 
not  think  so.  In  fact,  a  delegate  from 
an  African  nation  snapped  angrily  at  the 
OKI.  to  a  member  of  tbe  VS.  UIssIod: 

If  pollution  U  a  by-product  of  Industtlal- 
laatlon  and  advancement  of  ttie  standanl 
of  living,  then  Africa  can  certainly  stand 
some  pollution  I 

Spokesmen  for  lee-developed  nations 
are  fearful  that  if  DDT  production  stops, 
they  will  be  left  without  essential  chemi- 
cals to  protect  their  crops  against  insects. 
and  killer  diseases  carried  by  insects.  In 
India.  15  to  30  percent  of  the  crop  total 
Is  eaten  by  insects  each  year;  if  that 
happened  in  this  country  it  would  be  a 
disaster  unparalleled.  India  is  stepping 
up  use  of  DDT  from  only  10  percent  of 
the  cropland  to  be  covered,  to  20  percent. 
This  will  mean,  for  India,  an  extra  1.4 
million  tons  of  rice.  100.000  tons  of  pea- 
nuts. 65.000  tons  of  aorghum,  250.000 
tons  of  sugar.  48,000  tozis  of  com.  and 
200,000  tons  of  potatoes  every  year. 

There  has  to  be,  in  all  the  hue  and  cry 
over  the  environment,  a  sense  of  balance. 
We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  heads 
and  being  stampeded.  Some  of  these 
fright  tales  should  not  have  the  validity 
of  scaring  lltUe  children  to  bed.  let  alone 
pu.'ihing  public  and  private  officials  into 
paroxysms  of  terror  and  causing  needless 
concern  to  our  citizens. 

An  editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
from  which  I  quoted  earlier  summed  it 
up  pretty  well: 

MUTB   DAT 

Some  of  the  anUcs  oC  Earth  Day,  U  kept 
up,  could  set  Amarloa'E  Ogbt  against  pollu- 
tion back  tn  primitive  times. 

Marching,  fighting  and  shouting  will  not 
clear  the  water,  land  or  air. 

There  was  a  belching  forth  of  allllnaaa. 
pompoetty  and  vanity  from  coast  to  coast. 
Svery  show-olT  had  his  hour.  Demagognaa 
mixed  poUutlon  wltil  every  problem  known 
and  demanded.  beuwe«u  aaoie-cauing  an4 
appe^s  foe  ouaa  contrition,  that  all  be  solved 
at  onna. 
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Bul  there  were  also  down-to-earth  things. 
There  were  young  people  picking  up  Utter. 
There  wis  the  schoolmaster  telling  his  boys 
that  the  problem  is  a  serious  and  compltcated 
one  which  will  go  on  day  after  day.  and 
which  mu«t  be  understood  and  met  and 
conquered. 

Silliness  about  pollution  could  get  to  be 
habit.  It  could  become  what  has  been  called 
the  'ciuse  du  Jour."  the  crisis  of  the  day. 
to  be  waved  about,  gibbered  about,  screamed 
about  and  shoved  Into  everyone's  face  until 
the  public  recoil*  n  ith  nuur.e.i.  half-convinced 
that  with  such  opposition  there  must  even 
be  something  good  about  pollution. 

Or  it  could  become  the  sane,  calm,  realistic 
concern  of  the  yoi:ng  pe  -pie  picking  up  trash. 
ai^  which  the  schoolmaster  advised  for  his 
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We  pray  it  follows  the  second  course — the 
down-to-eanh  course — for  that  U  the  only 
way  anything  uaelul  ever  la.  or  can  be,  done 
about  pollution. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  us  all  reflect 
on  what  BIstse  Pascal,  the  great  French 
philosopher/scientist  wrote  in  1670: 

Man  13  but  a  reed,  the  most  feeble  thing 
In  nature,  but  he  is  a  chinking  reed.  The 
entire  universe  need  not  arm  Itself  to  crush 
bim.  A  vapor,  a  drop  of  water  stittces  to  kill 
him  ...  All  our  dignity,  then,  consists  of 
thought.  By  it  we  must  elevate  ourselves, 
and  not  by  space  and  time  which  ve  cannot 
fill.  Let  us  endeavor  them  to  think  well: 
this  Is  the  principle  of  morality.  By  space 
the  universe  encompas-^s  and  swallows  me 
up  like  an  atom:  by  thought  T  comprehend 
the  woTld- 


HORTON  SALUTES  EDITOR  DES- 
MOND STONE  FOB  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  EDITORIAL  ON  INTERDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

or  myr  towk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  23.  2970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Inde- 
pendence Day  1970  there  were,  no  doubt. 
thou.'sands  of  words  spoken  and  written 
in  observance  of  our  Nation's  btggest  and 
most  important  national  holiday.  Songs 
were  sung,  prayers  were  uttered,  sermons 
were  preached  and  speeches  made,  all 
extolUnp  the  great  and  wonderful  merits 
of  the  United  States.  In  most  all  cases, 
too,  some  of  America's  shortcomings 
were  enumerated  and  recommendations 
for  corrections  were  made. 

This  is  good  and  as  It  should  be.  There 
is  merit  in  every  suggestion  that  could 
make  this  an  even  greater  nation. 

Of  all  the  things  I  read  and  heard  this 
year,  commemorating  July  Fourth,  one 
statement  especially  stands  out  in  my 
opinion  It  was  terse  but  ever  so  powerftil 
in  its  sincerity  and  intent. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
members  of  Congress  that  statement.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  appearing 
on  page  one  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  It  was  appropriately 
bordered  In  red.  white  end  blue  and 
stood  out  not  only  in  appearance  but  in 
Impact. 

Authored  by  Desmond  Stone,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  newspaper  It 
was  entitled  "Pledge  of  Allegiance 
Among  All  Americans."  I  recommend  it 
as  serious  food  for  thoueht  for  every 
American.  I  commend  Desmond  Stone 
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for  once  again  giving  all  of  his  readers 
an    outstanding    example    of    inspired 
eUitorializiug : 
Plcdce  or  Allegiance  Among  All  Amckicans 

Just  OS  America  needs  a  Bill  of  Responsi- 
bilities to  set  alongside  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so 
today,  on  this  Fourth  of  July.  1970.  we  need 
a  Oeclitratlon  of  Interdependence  to  go  along 
with  our  fiimous  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

For  we  h«%'e.  so  mnny  of  us.  lived  so  long 
In  the  same  room  with  freedom  that  we  treat 
It  like  another  piece  of  furniture.  Some  of 
u<i  ore  e\'en  teluctaiit  to  give  it  house  room. 
We  have  become  that  insensitive  to  Its  mean- 
ing. 

We  should  not  be  -^ame-faced  about  our 
patr'.otiFm  It  Is  rl'^ht  to  stand  up  and  salute 
the  flng.  It  is  good  to  say  the  pledge  and 
feel  the  spine  tingle.  It  Is  far  better  to  have 
national  pride  flowing  In  our  veins  than  dull 
batrecL  It  Is  important  to  have  that  love  of 
country  which  sees  our  imperfections  but 
which  seeks  to  take  out  the  knots  In  the 
system  rather  than  to  tmravel  It  all. 

But  we  do  not  see  the  dream  as  clearly 
today  as  we  should  We  have  forgotten  how 
to  break  bread  together.  We  take  when  we 
should  give.  We  love  ourselves  too  much  and 
our  community  too  tittle  We  confuse  liberty 
wiih  license.  We  ask  the  doubters  In  and 
leave  the  disciples  standing  on  the  stoop. 
We  do  more  demanfllng  than  dedicating. 

Somehow,  we  have  not  understood  that 
much  of  the  Independence  we  extol  h&a  be- 
come interdependence.  As  fathers  and  sooa. 
aA  neighbors  on  the  street  and  as  citizens 
of  the  some  community,  we  need  eoch  other 
more  than  we  appear  willing  to  recognize. 

But  It  is  as  memt>erB  of  the  famUy  of 
man  that  a  sense  of  interdependence  can 
benefit  us  most.  For  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter la  that  thu  tired  old  globe  of  ours 
haa  become  too  populated,  too  polluted,  too 
shrunken  and  too  stocked  with  the  weapona 
of  destruction  to  permit  any  nation  to  do 
business  us  usual. 

When  Rochester's  Mrs  James  H.  Bamm 
waa  honored  with  the  1970  Ira  Sapoalnk 
Memorial  Award,  she  said  of  our  race  rela- 
tions "If  we  live  apart,  we  may  not  be 
enemies,   but   we   can   never   be  friends." 

The  late  Adlal  E  Stevenson  warned  us 
In  1963  that  we  cannot  continue  to  live  on 
the  eonb  as  strangers.  "I  want  to  put  it 
to  you."  be  said,  "that  today  for  a  man  to 
love  his  country  truly,  be  must  also  know 
how  to  love  mankind." 

The  "Glorious  Foxirth"  is  stUl  a  time  for 
pony  rides  and  bands,  for  barbecued  chicken 
and  fireworks,  for  celebration  and  thanks- 
giving. We  have  more  to  be  proud  of  than 
we  know,  and  more  guarantees  of  freedom 
than  any  other  nation. 

But  as  well  as  our  independence.  It's  our 
Interdependence  that  we  need  to  proclaim. 
When  we  ring  out  the  bells,  we  need  to 
ring  them  out  loudly  enough  so  that  people 
everywhere  will  bear  them  peal,  abroad  and 
at  home. 

DiswoNb  Stone. 
editor.  Editorial  Page. 


WWDC  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALtrORHXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CXAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  legislative  activities  have  all 
Indicated  the  tremendous  concern  dis- 
played by  Members  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  serious  drug  abuse  problems  be- 
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ing  faced  in  our  schools  and  throughout 
our  entire  society.  Many  time3  we  have 
all  heard  the  question.  "What  can  I  do?" 

Washington  radio  station  WWDC  has 
provided  an  answer  for  tho-^e  concerned 
individuals  who  choose  to  be  a  part  of 
the  drug  solution,  instead  of  being  a  part 
of  the  problem. 

For  the  past  several  weeks.  Newsman 
Peter  Gamble  ha."i  been  picsentlng  a 
documentary  on  the  di  ug  problem  called, 
appropriately  enough.  "In  Your  Own 
Backyard."  But  his  and  WWDC's  inter- 
est did  not  stop  with  the  presentation 
of  this  outstanding  series.  Actually,  the 
documentary  was  used  primarily  to  call 
attention  to  the  problem  and  create  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Washington 
area  citizens  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
drug  problem  and  to  encourage  area  res- 
idents to  take  part  in  flnding  the  vitally 
needed  solutions  to  the  problem. 

WWDC's  answer  to  the  menace  of 
illicit  drugs  is  what  they  have  called  a 
community  action  program  package, 
which  is  a  workable,  practical  handbook 
for  use  by  any  person  who  wants  to  as- 
sist in  drug  abuse  programs,  from  those 
who  wish  to  open  their  houses  to  addicts, 
or  potential  addicts,  to  those  people  who 
wish  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
user. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing public  service,  since  the  funds  were 
provided  by  the  station  and,  for  a 
change.  Federal  ftmds  were  not  sought  to 
get  the  program  off  the  ground. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opporttinity  to 
congratulate  WWDC  and  AVCO  Broad- 
casting Corp.  for  recognizing  a  need  and 
taking  the  leadership  In  providing  a  re- 
sponse to  that  need.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  infor- 
mation about  this  dynamic  and  viable 
program,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
what  this  tyi>e  of  volunteer  effort  could 
do  to  assist  communities  in  the  Mem- 
bers' congressional  district. 

Following  is  some  background  infor- 
mation and  details  on  how  the  com- 
munity action  program  package  op- 
erates, which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
some  70  pages  In  the  total  package: 
iNTmoouemoN 

CAPP — The  Community  Action  Program 
Paclcage — as  conceived  and  instituted  by 
wwt>C  Radio  is  designed  specifically  for  the 
Washington  metropoUtan  area  comprised  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  the  Virginia  Juris- 
dictions of  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria;  and  the  Maryland 
Jurisdiction  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  Counties. 

In  concept.  CAPP  can  serve  any  political 
or  geographical  area.  The  framework  would 
remain  the  same,  as  would  source  and  in- 
structional sections.  Referral  sections,  how- 
over,  are  strictly  local,  and  would  have  to  be 
complied  for  the  area  to  be  served. 

CAPP  Is  designed  to  service  and  bolster 
existing  dnig  a^ndes  and  efforts.  It  Is  writ- 
ten by  a  company.  Avco  Broadcasting,  whose 
bu5lne8s  la  communications.  It  follows  that 
CAPP  itself  Is  communication;  communica- 
tion between  existing  drug  oriented  pro- 
grams, government  bodies,  police  organisa- 
tions, service  and  fraternal  groups,  and  most 
Importantly  concerned  citizens  at  the  relgh- 
iMrhood  level.  As  its  title  suggests,  CAPP  is  a 
package  of  community  actions  programs.  At 
Its  simplest  level.  CAPP  will  i>e  a  directory, 
an  information  source  for  above  At  Its  most 
sophisticated  level.  CAPP  will  be  a  system  of 
netlghborhood  houses  which  will  fully  ut^lze 
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a,  oombinatlou  of  programs  to  bring  together 
the  people  needing  help  at  the  street  and 
neighborhood  level  with  the  agencies  and 
groups  offering  that  help.  In  between  are 
ways  that  interested  pe<^le  can  assist  this 
effort.  From  education  and  prevention  to 
fund  raising  and  Job  placement,  there  is 
something  to  do  for  everyone,  from  the 
concerned  parent  to  the  largest  service 
organization. 

CAPP   UOtJSB 

What  is  It?  A  community  action  center. 
nm  completely  by  volunteers,  to  combat  the 
drug  problem  on  a  neighborhood  level.  CAPP 
Houses  will  serve  three  main  functions: 

I.  Education  of  the  community 

II.  Referral  center  for  those  In  need  of 
treAtmeot.  advice,  help. 

UI.  A  Job  placement  service  for  rehabili- 
tating addicts. 

Where  Is  It?  Practically  any  place  you  can 
hang  the  CAPP  sign.  Perhaps  office  space  In 
a  place  of  buslneae.  a  local  hospital,  church, 
a  club  room.  In  existing  community  centers. 
But  our  focal  point  will  be  the  home  ...  In  a 
den.  the  basement,  an  extra  bedroom,  a 
garage.  A  true  neighbor  house,  dUplaylng 
the  CAPP  sign  on  the  front  door  or  in  the 
window. 

How  to  set  up  youT  CAPP  house 
Schedule  a  neighborhood  "rap"  or  discus- 
sion session  at  your  home.  Invite  your  nelgh'- 
bors  over  the  phone,  fence,  or  with  written 
notes.  The  beat  way  to  get  a  drug  discus- 
sion underway  Is  to  invite  a  speaker  from  our 
list  of  volunteers  <see  "Speakers  Bureau" 
under  "Education"  section),  or  borrow  a 
movie. 

You  may  also  wish  to  hand  out  some  pre- 
liminary educational  material  on  drug  abuse. 
The  booklet«  "Anawars  to  the  Most  Frequent- 
ly Asked  Questions  About  Drug  Abuse"  and 
"Drugs  of  Abuse"  are  excellent  for  your  pur- 
poses. Obtain  them  free  of  charge  by  calling 
Dick  Sackett.  NaUonal  Clearinghouse  for 
Drug  Abuse  Information,  496-7731. 

f.  Education  0/  the  community 
First  on  your  "to  do"  list:  have  volunteers 
contact  the  various  sources  of  educational 
material.  I.e..  literature,  slides,  films,  pUys. 
etc,  and  select  your  CAPP  House  stock.  (See 
"Education"  section) 

When  you  receive  your  material,  you're 
ready  to  officially  begin.  Hang  your  CAPP 
sign  on  the  front  door.  Contact  WWDC  Cre- 
ative Services  Department  at  580-7100  and 
give  them  your  CAPP  House  address  and 
CAPP  House  telephone  number.  WWDC  will 
print  up  flyers  annotmclng  your  CAPP  House 
opening.  When  you  receive  them,  enlist 
nelghtiorhood  youth  to  distribute  them 
under  the  doors  or  In  the  mall  boxes  of  sur- 
rounding blocks.  Tou  may  wish  to  include 
BMne  educational  flyers  with  your  CAPP 
House  announcement  {see  list  of  free  printed 
materials  under  "Education"). 

WWDC  will  regularly  announce  CAPP 
House  locations  and  telephone   numbers. 

If  poaalble,  your  CAPP  House  should  be 
promoted  In  other  ways,  such  as  bumper 
stickers,  mailings,  buttons,  posters  in  neigh- 
boring buslncftses.  schools,  churches,  etc. 
Where  financial  oondltlons  Inhibit  such  in- 
vestments, homemade  signs  will  do.  Or  you 
may  wish  to  raise  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  your  CAPP  House  (see  "Fundrals- 
Ing"  section),  or  perhaps  a  neighborhood 
bustneu  could  act  as  your  sponsor,  paying 
for  printing  coate,  etc.  It's  most  Important  to 
get  your  CAPP  House  address  and  telephone 
number  In  as  many  places  as  possible.  People 
can't  come  for  help  unless  they  know  you're 
there.  Refer  to  "Media"  section  under  "Im- 
pact Programs  *  for  help  In  getting  publicity. 
tl.  Referral  services 
Most  of  your  requests  for  help  will  prob- 
ably be  by  telephone.  Do  not  try  to  counsel 
these  callers,  but  be  warm  and  give  them 
the  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of 
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two  or  three  centers  which  are  applicable  for 
their  problems.  Leave  the  advtcc  and  treat- 
ment to  those  trained  to  handle  it.  The  CAPP 
House  referral  service  Is  Just  that,  a  referral 
service.  Volunteers  should  famlUarlee  them- 
selves with  the  various  urganlaatlons  listed 
(see  -Referral"  section). 

//;.  Job  placement  senr>ce 
The  ]ob  placement  service  will  probably  be 
your  malnrtay,  eapeclally  until  your  CAPP 
House  t>ecomes  known  for  advice  and  refer- 
ences. Most  of  this  work  wll!  be  done  by  tele- 
phone during  the  volunteer's  regular  Bhift. 
However,  getting  out  into  the  community  and 
Its  businesses  will  also  be  Important  .  .  . 
making  personal  contact  with  possible  futtire 
employers  of  ex-addlcts.  For  details  on  "bow 
lo",  see  "Job  Placement"  section. 


CANADA'S  TRUDEAU  BOWS  TO  RED 
CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   U3U1SIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spealter,  the  power 
at  the  political  helm  ol  our  good  Cana- 
dian friends  has  gone  berserk.  Monsieur 
Trudeau  is  so  contrary  that  he  doesn't 
even  adhere  to  the  policies  of  his  Inter- 
national collaborators;  that  is,  that  there 
are  to  be  only  two  major  powers — the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

For  now  the  Castro  of  Canada,  In  the 
best  interest  ol  a  grain  market,  has  cast 
his  people  into  the  web  of  the  Red 
Chinese. 

The  Canadian  diplomacy  may  be  good 
for  farm  markets,  but  wait  until  their 
industrial  people  try  to  compete  with 
Red  Chinese  goods  manufactured  by 
slave  labor. 

Then  too,  parts  ol  Canada  are  sparsely 
settled  and  could  afford  growing  room 
for  colonization  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  government  In  power  in  Canada 
Is  apparently  dedicated  to  the  preposi- 
tion that  It  will  estabUah  diplomatic 
relations  with  all  countries;  that  Is.  ex- 
cept Rhodesia  and  China,  which  are 
non-Communist. 

We  in  America  can  expect  to  hear  a 
simulated  wave  of  protest  from  our  m- 
temationaUy  oriented  leaders — not 
merely  with  Trudeau's  recommendation 
of  Red  China  but  because  he  beat  our 
administration  to  the  line.  And  those 
who  will  be  fearsome  of  our  NATO  ally 
now  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  Chinese 
Reds — a  threat  against  our  early  warn- 
ing system — would  do  well  to  remember 
that  while  Canada  has  her  Red  Chinese, 
we  here  in  the  United  States  have  our 
Red  Russians. 

The  great  diplomatic  problem  to  be 
solved  will  be  that  of  the  longest  unde- 
fended border  In  the  world — between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Should  we 
now  defend  our  border  from  Red  Chinese 
infiltration  when  the  Canadians  have 
not  defended  it  against  our  Washington- 
based  Soviet  diplomal!? 

As  for  the  concern  over  Red  China  now 
gaining  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations — 
why  not?  Let  us  give  her  ours.  In  fact, 
most  Americans  would  approve  of  mov- 
ing the  United  Nations  Organization  to 
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Peiping.  Then  we  will  not  be  saddled  with 
the  UJJ.  deficit  and  their  new  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  related  newscUpplng 
follows: 

IProm  the  Evening  Star.  Oct.  13.  19701 
Canada       Rscockxsss       Rso       China — A1.8O 

ExPtcTED  To  SwncH  VoTK  Foa  U.N.  Seat 
I  By  Oeorge  Sherman) 

Canada  and  Communist  China  today  an- 
nounced that  they  are  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations. 

In  a  Joint  communique  issued  simultane- 
ously In  Peking  and  Ottawa,  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  exchange  ambas,sadors 
within  six  months- 

The  announcement  brings  to  a  successful 
conclusion  tedious  negotiations  begun  In 
Stockholm  In  February  of  1969. 

Canadian  sources  Indicated  that  Ottawa 
would  probably  now  switch  Its  vote  in  the 
annual  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Ottawa  has  persistently  said  that  It  would 
Judge  the  Issue  according  to  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  over  recognition. 

The  Nationalise  Chinese  government  Im- 
mediately severed  relations  with  Canada. 

"BOLE"    COVKBNMXItT 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry said  Nationalist  Chma  regards  the  rec- 
ognition of  Peking  "a3  a  most  unfrleiidly  act 
and  has  lodged  a  vigorous  protest  with  the 
Canadian  government"  In  addition  to  break- 
ing diplomatic  relations. 

Read  today  In  the  Canadian  parliament  by 
Canadian  External  Affairs  Minister  Mitchell 
Sharp,  the  communique  says  that  Canada 
recognizes  the  Peking  regime  as  "the  sole 
legal  government  of  China." 

But  on  the  key  question  of  whether  that 
government  should  Include  the  island  of  Tai- 
wan, the  Canadian  government  firmly  op- 
posed making  any  pronouncement. 

Tlie  Communist  Chinese  demand  that  rec- 
ognition means  Canadian  endorsement  of 
Peking's  claims  to  Taiwan  was  the  nwtn 
sticking  point  for  months. 

TAIWAN    ISSITE 

Canadian  refusal  to  go  along  came  in  a 
paragraph  of  the  Joint  communique: 

"The  Chinese  government  reaffirms  that 
Taiwan  Is  an  inalienable  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Cana- 
dian government  takes  note  of  this  position 
of  the  Chinese  government." 

But  Sharp  enlarged  upon  the  Canadian 
position  in  his  longer  statement  to 
parliament. 

"Oiu-  position,  which  I  have  stated  publicly 
and  which  we  made  clear  to  the  Chinese 
from  the  start  of  our  negotiations,  is  that  the 
Canadian  government  does  not  consider  It 
appropriate  either  to  endorse  or  to  challenge 
the  Chinese  government's  position  on  the 
status  ol  Taiwan." 

n.S-  offlclals  In  Washington  said  the  Cana- 
dian action  runs  contrary  to  American  policy 
on  Communist  Chins.  Last  week  Canadian 
Ambassador  Marcel  Cadieux  saw  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  Green  In  the  de- 
partment to  Inlorm  htm  of  the  Impending 
Canadian  move. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources  the  United 
States  repeat«d  Its  opposition  to  moving  to- 
ward diplomatic  relatlon.-t.  but  Green  indi- 
cated that  Washington  would  do  nothing  to 
make  the  action  more  controversial. 

Washington  is  particularly  worried  that 
the  recognition  could  lead  to  a  vote  In  favor 
of  Communist  ChLneee  memberahlp  in  the 
United  Notions. 

At  the  White  House,  prass  secretary  Bonald 
L.  Zlegler  carefully  refrained  from  making 
any  comment  on  the  Canadian  move.  He  said 
the  announcement  was  "no  surprise."  aa 
ne^ociatioos  with  Peking  had  been  under 
war  for  "tome  tiqie.'* 
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COUPBOUISS   TTAMXJt 

But  the  suspicion  In  offlclftl  qaartera  bit* 
la  lb*:  OtCAwa  has  mada  an  InforaLa:  oom- 
promtse  with  Peking  over  the  thorny  TalwMi 
tftsue.  In  exchange  for  not  going  along  with 
the  CommunLst  Chlneee  cl&lm  to  the  UluuS. 
It  u  believed  Ottawa  has  promised  to  vol* 
in  flkTor  of  Conimimlst  Ctalness  admission  to 
Cha  Uniied  Nations  this  year. 

Contrary  lo  U.S.  feeiinga,  the  Canadians 
tnUsve  that  Peking  U  serloualy  interested 
DOW  in  taking  over  the  Chinese  seat.  As  long 
Ago  as  September  1(M9,  Mitchell  Sharp  aald 
after  a  talk  with  United  Nations  Secretary 
Oeceral  U  Tbant  that  Peking  had  Indicated 
In  Stockholm  an  interest  in  encerlng  tbe 
United  Nations. 

Today  Canadian  diplomats  say  only  that 
Canada  wUl  probably  vote  "conHlstently" 
wltb  its  decision  to  recognize  Peking.  It  wt* 
not  immediately  cloar  whether  tblK  change— 
and  lt«  Ukely  impact  on  other  wavering  UK. 
member? — might  gain  Peking  the  neoessaxr 
two-thirds  vote  setting  in  motton  the  ma- 
chinery for  entry. 

rraLT  (acarumra 

Italy  Is  also  negotiating  wttb  Peking  OTer 
diplomatic  rtiatlons.  If  those  talks  are  now 
successful  on  the  Canadian  nuxlel.  another 
key  Weston  ally  oould  Join  the  list  of  those 
Totlng  for  Chinese  membersiilp  m  tbe  world 
body. 

The  debate  in  tbe  General  Assembly  Is 
scheduled  for  later  In  the  Autumn,  after  tbe 
SSth  anniversary  celebrations  beginning  to- 
morrow and  running  tbrough  Oct.  34. 

Throughout  his  statement  In  parliament. 
Sharp  hit  hard  at  the  Canadian  refusal  to 
go  along  wltb  Peking  claims  to  Taiwan. 

He  said  the  Canadian  refusal  to  endorse  or 
ebaUenge  Peking  claims  to  Taiwan  "bas  been 
our  poeltloa  and  continues  to  be  our  posi- 
tion-" He  said  Ottawa  was  "aware"  of  tbe  Us- 
S>ortanca  attached  to  the  iseue  by  Peking, 
"but  we  have  no  comment  to  make  one  way 
or  tbe  other." 


Sharp  said  tbe  establishment  of  dlplomatte 
relations  was  an  "important  flxst  step"  for 
opening  all  kinds  of  educational,  cultural 
and  trade  ezcbangas. 

"We  have  opened  a  new  and  Important 
obannel  of  communication  through  wblcb  I 
hope  we  wUl  be  able  to  expand  and  develop 
our  relations  In  every  sphere,"  said  Sharp. 

nw  communique  also  blnted  that  Cana- 
dian efforts  to  get  guarantees  for  tbe  safety 
of  its  citizens  In  mainland  China  have  been 
■ocoesBful. 

The  two  goremments  bad  agreed,  said  tbe 
communique,  "to  provide  all  necessary  as- 
AUtance  for  the  establlsbmant  and  tbe  per- 
formance of  tbe  functions  of  dlplomacUo 
mlsaLons  In  tbelr  respective  capitals,  oa  tbe 
basts  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit  and  In 
accordance  wltb  IntemattonaJ  practice." 


HORTON  WELCOMES  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT OP  COLGATE  ROCHESTER 
DlViNiXy  SCHOOL,  DR.  ARTHUR 
R.  McKAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   KBW    TOBK 
nJ  THE  HOOSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
community  must  be  exceedingly  proud 
of  Its  schools  of  higher  educatloD.  (or 
each  l5  enhanced.  Inestimably,  by  these 
line  colleces  and  universities. 

Certainly  the  38th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Tork  is  no  excejitlon.  This 
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area  which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress  has  many  institutions  at 
the  college  and  university  level.  We  who 
live  there  have  good  cause  to  be  more 
proud  than  most. 

Indeed  it  is  with  much  personal  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  that  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  today  the  knowledge  that 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  schools  will 
be  welcoming  a  new  president  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 

He  Is  Dr.  Arthur  R.  McKay,  who  on 
that  date  will  become  president  of  Col- 
gate Rochester  OlvUiity  School-Bexley 
HaU. 

Perhaps  the  fame  of  this  great  semi- 
nary is  well  known  to  all  of  you.  Perhaps 
not  known  is  the  fact  that  this  school 
Is  Increasingly  being  referred  to  as  an 
"ecumenical  cluster."  This,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  theologically  oriented,  means 
a  close  alliance  between  seminaries  from 
different  denominations. 

The  presidency  then,  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, must  offer  a  most  rewarding 
challenge  to  so  qualified  an  educator  as 
Dr.  McKay.  His  credentials  are  such 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  re- 
nowned Rochester  seminary  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  Importance,  and  that  It 
win  become  even  more  an  outstanding 
leader  In  Its  field. 

Some  of  the  world's  great  religious 
leaders  are  alumni  of  Colgate  Rochester, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they,  too,  are  as  en- 
thused as  I  am  in  extending  a  welcoming 
hand  to  Dr.  Arthur  R.  McKay. 

A  recent  news  story  In  the  Rochester 
Ttmeg  Union  gave  detalla  on  the  back- 
ground of  not  only  the  new  president 
but  some  of  the  history  of  the  seminary 
as  well.  May  I  share  that  newspaper's 
fine  account  with  you  now: 
Ob.  asTHTiB  &.  McKat,  PBxazDzirr  of  Couutx 

BOCKKffTCM  DlVUflTl   ScBOOL 

Or.  Arthur  K.  McKay,  wbo  wUi  iMOOme 
praldaBt  of  Oolgatc  BoduBtar  Dlvtuty 
Bdiool-Bezley  Bah  on  Sept.  1,  will  lead  a 
■cbool  well  on  Its  way  to  b«oomlDg  wtubt  Dr. 
ICoEay  tblnkB  Bcmmarle*  abould  be:  An  "ecu- 
mwilnal  dtuter." 

That  la  tlieolofleal  laigoo  for  a  dioae  eoo- 
nwt.i<m  between  a  nmBbar  at  HT^n-nla  xnnn 
different  denomlneXlone. 

The  man  wbo  Just  left  tbe  Oolgau  Bocbee- 
ter  preeldencT.  Dr.  Oena  B.  Bartlett.  uMrte 
not  only  tlut  tbe  ISS-year-old  wmln&ry  la 
becoming  en  ecunwrLical  duster — be  tblnka  e 
"wtiole  new  BCbooi"  le  developing  on  "the 
hHL" 

Dr.  McKay,  wbo  baa  been  president  of  Mc- 
cormick Tbeologlcal  Seminary  In  Chicago  for 
13  years,  chaired  a  conunlaalon  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican A^&oclatlon  of  Theological  Schools  from 
IMQ  to  1046,  wblcb  recommended  ecumenical 
clusters. 

Colgate  Rocbeater.  historically  Baptist,  baa 
aflUlated  wltb  Bexley  Hall,  an  Episcopal 
eemlnary  wblcb  moved  here  from  Ohio  In 
1968.  IQ  addition,  Crozer  Tlieotoglcal  Semi- 
nary of  Cheater.  Pa.,  a  Baptist  school,  will 
move  here  In  tbe  fall. 

St.  Bernard's  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
has  become  more  closely  a&soclated  with  Col- 
gate Rochester  through  Joint  membership  In 
tbe  Rochester  Center  for  Theological  Studlee. 
In  addition,  Colgate  Rochester  has  affiliated 
with  tbe  private  UnlTerelty  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  McKay  aaya  such  duatera  enable 
schools  of  aeparate  tzadltiona  to  maintain 
their  Identltlee.  but  let  atudanta  laara  In 
envlronmenta  more  like  where  they  will  prao- 
tloe  tbelr  ministries. 

He  warns  agalnat  aemlnanes  becoming  **eo- 
deaieeuaal  gbettoa." 
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When  former  President  Bartlett  qx>ke  of 
tbe  "new  school,"  he  referred  slao  to  the  new 
black  presence  there,  which  resulted  after 
black  seminarians  closed  tbe  school  for  three 
weeks  in  March,  lSfl9,  and  demanded  more 
black  profeasors.  trustees  and  administrators. 

The  result  was  that  the  number  of  black 
trusceee  went  from  one  to  13  on  tb«  36-inan 
board.  In  addition,  the  number  of  black 
teacbers  has  Increased  from  one  or  two  to 
five  plus  a  guest  lecturer.  And,  blacks  are 
entering  tba  admmistratlon  In  such  key 
roles  as  admissions  director. 

7*he  now-graduated  student  who.  during 
the  black  lockout,  was  the  ipofcesmaa  for 
the  "Black  Caucus,"  the  Rev.  Charles  Walker, 
■aye  tbat  because  of  what  happened  Colgate 
Rochester  will  become  a  national  center  for 
black  ebureb  studies.  He  even  goes  beyond 
tbat: 

"Wltb  tbe  re-empbaals  on  blblleal  itudlea, 
U  (the  school)  could  be  the  focal  point  far 
revitalizing  the  Christian  Ohurcb  In  Amarlea 
and  calling  the  Christian  ministry  back 
to  its  primary  mission — proclamation  of  tbe 
GoepeL" 

Oonfrontatlons.  such  as  tbe  one  wbiob 
closed  Colgate  Rochester,  are  not  new  to 
Dr.  McKay. 

Minority  students  at  UcCormlck.  a  Pres- 
byterian seminary,  held  a  sit-in  Uiere  in 
May.  1969.  and  as  a  result,  the  scbool  la 
deroClng  more  time  and  money  working  with 
tbe  poor  community  in  Chicago. 

He  and  bis  wife,  Ann,  have  three  cbUdren. 


HOWARD  LEIQHTON  INSTALLED  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  INSURANCE  AQENTS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  ausaacHDSxrxa 

IK  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
honored  to  be  InWted  to  serve  as  Inau- 
gurating officer  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Itisurance 
Agents  several  weeks  ago,  and  to  take 
part  In  the  installation  of  my  good  friend 
and  constituent  from  Lowell,  Mass., 
Howard  Lelghton,  as  president  of  that 
BgsodatlQn. 

As  a  man  with  over  30  years  of  experi- 
ence In  tbe  Insuiance  field,  with  great 
pride  In  his  profession,  and  wltb  a  luo- 
found  understanding  of  the  problema 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunities, that  face  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, Boward  Lelghton  will,  I  know, 
serve  ably  and  conscientiously. 

RIs  inaugural  address  reflects  tbe 
thoughtfulness  and  the  foresight  wblcb 
he  brings  to  his  new  office,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  Include  his  remark!  In 
the  Rzcoao  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Never  In  my  wildest  dreams  ae  an  under- 
writer and  special  agent  for  tbe  employera 
group — In  tbe  late  thlrtlee — did  I  enylalon 
tbat  I  would  be  choeen  to  bead  up  an  In- 
surance orgenleatlon  which  today  la  tbe 
largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

Never  did  1  dream  tbat  one  day  I  would 
be  atandlng  before  tbe  National  Aaaodatlon 
of  Inaurance  Agents  to  receive  Ita  highit 
honor. 

1  look  upon  the  prealdency  of  the  KAIA  ea 
a  great  honor  aud  an  aweaome  challenge  and 
I  accept  both  the  reaponalbUlty  and  oppor- 
tunity wltb  a  grateful  heart. 

Tor  more  than  SO  yean  a«  underwriter— 
apeclal  agent — end  local  bidepeodcot  agent — 
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I  have  strlved  to  do  tbe  best  that  I  could 
tor  our  great  Insurance  Industry  and  the 
public  on  whose  good  will  Ite  success  depends. 
I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  vlalon  and  vi- 
tality— the  capacity  and  the  courage — ^to 
merit  the  slgnlflcance — tbe  resl  meaning  of 
the  presidency  of  NAIA. 

My  selection  as  preeldeot  of  NAIA  bas 
special  meaning  to  me  because  It  ootnee  from 
insurance  men — professional  Insurance  men 
as  yourself. 

I  grew  up  with  a  profound  admlratlai  of 
tlw  Insurance  agent— an  admiration  Instilled 
by  my  father  who  also  was  en  Independent 
agent. 

In  my  own  opinion — no  one  In  the  entire 
Insurance  profession  does  more  good  for  more 
people  than  the  able — conscientious — pro- 
fessional agent. 

He  plays  a  vital  and  indispensable  role  in 
safeguarding  the  flnanetal  security  and  peace 
of  mind  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
exposed  to  so  many  hazards  and  perils. 

It  Is  regretable  that  the  Invaluable  service 
performed  by  the  indeptendent  agent  and 
the  property  and  casualty  InsurBnce  Industry 
in  our  society  goes  so  largely  unheralded. 

In  fact,  the  property  and  casualty  Insur- 
ance business — whlcb  for  generaUons  has 
been  serving  the  American  people  and  meet- 
ing their  needs  In  time  of  adversity — deserves 
much  better  treatment  than  It  is  receiving 
from  the  consumer  press. 

Tbe  criticism  that  Insurance  people  re- 
ceive from  some  nationally  known  newspaper 
and  TV  people  Is  undeserved. 

Pfom  the  Chicago  Ore — from  the  annual 
slaughter  on  our  highways — to  tbe  riots  in 
cities  and  on  college  campuses — to  hurricane 
Cella — the  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  and  Independent  agents  have  re- 
sponded to  crisis  and  met  their  obligations 
to  the  American  public. 
We  have  not  shirked  our  reeponslbtUUes. 
Tbe  consumer  press,  generally,  does  not 
want  us  to  Increase  rates — cancel  policy- 
holders— or  withdraw  from  markeU. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  critical  of  tbe  news 
media— and  I'm  not  referring  to  our  friends 
In  the  trade  press— inauranoe  r^xvting  Is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  start. 

Insurance  seems  to  be  one  of  tbe  many 
step-children  of  tbe  business  page  of  most 
of  our  dslly  newspapers. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  tbe  general, 
dally  newspaper  doeant  do  a  good  reporting 
job  of  Insurance  matters. 

It  Is  able  to  muster  space  for  stock  market, 
monetary  and  general  economic  news — ^but 
It  seems  tbat  they  can  not  and  bave  not 
adequately  reported  on  tbe  Insurance 
industry. 

But  yet — somehow  and  someway — many 
newspapers  find  the  space  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pertise to  crluclBB  sucb  items  as  an  occa- 
sional slow  payment  of  a  hurricane  loss — rate 
Increases  and  policy  cancellations — without 
adequate  research  for  the  reasoning  behind 
such  actions. 

Anv  good  newsman  who  can  easily  detect 
the  cancellation  of  one  policy  In  a  million, 
surely  can  dig  out  storlee  about  tbe  end- 
less crisis  and  conUnuous  revolution  In  tbe 
Insurance  bustness. 

The  Insurance  Industry  Is  caugbt  In  tbe 
cross  fire  of  a  oomplex  set  of  social  revolu- 
tions, affecting  our  cities,  oollegee  and  pri- 
vate institutions — as  well  as  an  uz^ireoe- 
deuted  period  of  Inflation. 

Due  to  tbeee  problems,  investors  are  plac- 
ing tbelr  funds  elsewhere — thereby  reducing 
capital  In  the  industry. 

These  problems  have  a  direct  Impact  on 
the  cost  and  availability  of  insurance  protec- 
tion for  the  homeowner  and  buslneseman. 

But  the  American  press — with  its  near  per- 
fect position  to  collect  information  and  data 
and  Its  tremendous  countrywide  news  serv- 
loea  does  not  tell  tbe  fall  story  about  the 
property  and  casualty  Insursnce  business. 
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It  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  most  minimal 
responslhllitles  in  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed on  \ital  inaurance  matters. 

An  Insurance  business  that  has  been 
plagued  by  a  half  a  century  of  slaughter  on 
the  highways  and  a  decade  of  underwriting 
losBRs  deserves  far  better  treatment  from  the 

It  U  time  it  recognises  tbe  full  value  of 
the  private  Insurance  business  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can economy  and  fulfllls  its  responsibility  to 
correctly  Inform  the  public. 

For  on  industry  as  vast  and  undergoing 
sucb  an  explosive  change— our  perlormance 
bas  been  remarkable. 

After    all— no    business— no    government 
organisation- no  civic  group — no  cburcb — 
has  yet  attained  perfection. 
We  arc  no  dUterent. 

Host  important — we  are  adapting  to 
change— we  recognize  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  are  trying  to  correct  them— 
we  have  provided  new  services,  new  cover- 
ages—we  are  strinng  to  meet  a  pubUc  need. 
Our  perlormance  in  stiflenlng  tbe  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  the  country  Is  tm- 
matcbed. 

Tbe  executives  of  our  companies  and  the 
professional.  Independent  agenU.  are  men  of 
dedication — ability — honor — and  Integrity. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents— which  Is  approaching  its  76th  anni- 
versary— Is  not  showing  any  signs  of  age- 
Instead  It  being  infused  wltb  a  new  vitality — 
»  new  desire  to  better  serve  tbe  American 
public  ,. 

Tba  NAIA  no  longer  reacts  solely  to  the 
action  of  others.  We  now  generate  action. 

Witness  the  one-bank  holding  company 
propoeals — the  Joint  agency-oompany  opsr- 
atlons  study— the  revlslonB  in  agency  con- 
tracts—the drafting  of  a  catastrophe  loes 
jU'ogTam. 

Tbooe  are  some  of  tbe  changes  which  bave 
been  Uutltuted  by  NAIA. 

To  some — these  cbanges  bave  been 
disconcerting. 

But  we  must  be  realists  and  recognise  that 
we  Uvo  in  a  time  of  great  change. 

It  bas  been  my  privilege  to  personaUy  wlt- 
nees  tbe  age  of  change  that  now  embraces 
our  national  aasodatlon. 

I  feel  tbat  some  truly  dramatic  changes 
took  place  during  the  past  year  under  tbe 
sound  leadership  of  Lyle  Bugglns. 

I  strongly  beUere  tbat  every  independent 
agent  owes  tbanks  for  the  devotion  and  di- 
rection Lyle  gave— not  only  to  the  national 
association  of  Insurance  agents — but  to  tbe 
entire  property  and  casualty  Lnsuranoe 
buslneas. 

And  what  about  tbe  future?  7  ?  ? 
We  must  take  a  realistic  look  at  our  in- 
dustry and  our  national  association's  place 
In  tbe  industry. 

A  host  of  problems  beset  us. 
Problems  of  marketing — of  rating — of  po- 
litical pressures  and  Intervention — of  profit- 
ability— of    solvency    and    competition — to 
mention  a  few. 

A  few  years  ago  tbe  stresses  and  strains  of 
these  problems  were  dividing  agenu  and 
companies.  We  were  no  longer  a  cohesive 
pftitnerablp.  There  was  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

In  many  instances,  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  agency- oompsny  relationships  appeared  to 
bave  been  forgotten.  Our  future  appeared 
very  bleak  indeed. 

Fortunately,  we  bave  oome  a  long  way  since 
then. 

Due,  in  a  major  part,  to  tbe  statemansblp 
of  both  the  leaders  of  the  companies  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
a  strong  and  growing  eooperaCit)*  relation- 
ship has  twen  established.  Agents'  commit- 
tees and  company  committees  meet  regularly. 
This  Improvement  In  rvlatlonahlpa  is  the 
reeult  of  revived  awaren—  of  t2ke  bMlc 
fundamentals  of  company-agent  eooCMsnles. 
Strength  Is  of  major  Importance  to  an 
insurance     company.     T%e    balance     ebeet 
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doont  tell  tbe  whole  story.  It  omlte  same 
vital  and  essential  Ingredients. 

One  Is  the  talent — skills — efficiency— -atti- 
tude and  morale  of  tbe  company  staff. 

Tbe  other — and  of  utmost  Importance  to 
tbe  agent— Is  tbe  vitality — the  eJclll— tbe 
drive — and  tbe  loyalty  of  tjie  company's 
agency  plant. 

If  theee  are  blgb,  the  companies  and  tbe 
agents  bave  no  place  to  go— but  up. 

More  and  more— our  company  friends  are 
recognizing  tbat  tbe  reaourcesful.  energetic. 
entrepreneurial,  independent  individuals 
that  comprise  the  American  agency  system 
constitute  tbe  most  effluent  and  able  in- 
surance marketing  system  In  the  world — and 
tbat  fse — ^tbe  agents — are  here  to  stay — ^to 
grow — and  to  prosper. 

Anotber  fundamental  In  tbe  company- 
agency  relationship  Is  tbat  we  agents  can 
not  serve  our  cUente  and  prosper  without 
strong  and  protltsible  oompanles  to  provide 
tbe  protection  wblcb  the  public  needs  and 
Is  entitled  to. 

In  essence,  agents  and  companies  need 
each  other. 

With  these  basic  fundamentals  understood 
and  accepted,  agents  and  oompanles  bave  a 
sound  foundation  for  the  common  good.  As 
we  face  our  problems,  we  must  mw  the  neces- 
sity to  keep  talking  straight  and  clear — one 
to  another — and  we  must  realise  tbe  dangers 
of  losing  touch  with  each  other. 

We  bave  established  tbe  basis  for  under- 
standing— for  trust — and  for  dialogue. 

As  we  look  ahead — we  certainly  have  no 

shortage  of  problems  In  this  changing  world. 

Our   ability   to   cope   wicb   them  wlU — In 

great  measure — determine  wbere  we  will  be 

In  tbe  years  sbead. 

I  pledge  tbat  our  national  association  wUl 
continue  to  do  all  poaslble  to  promote  tbe 
advantages  of  sound  company-agency  rela- 
tlaosblps. 

In  turn — I  ask  your  wbole-beartad  support 
and  involvement  in  programs  designed  to 
fortber  tbe  interests  of  tbe  Independent 
agent.  And  of  the  Amerieen  agency  systein^ 

While  I  hesitate  to  single  out  any  Su 
oommlttee— In  view  of  tbe  many  NAIA  oom- 
mltteee  wblcb  are  Involved  in  meaningful 
pro)eet»-~I  would  like  to  mention  tbe  action 
taken  by  the  agency -company  operations 
study  committee. 

Tbe  property  and  casualty  Insxumnce  busl- 
neas, functioning  tinder  the  American  agency 
system.  Is  at  a  pivotal  hour  In  Its  history. 

The  trend  of  underwriting  lossas  bas  to  be 
stemmed  if  the  Inaurance  business  Is  to 
continue  as  private  enterprise. 

Never  was  there  more  need  for  oompanles 
and  agents  to  know  and  ^>preciate  each 
others  problems. 

I  think  tbat  tbe  kind  of  atteatloo.  tbat 
companies  and  agents  Involved  as  tbey  axe  in 
a  Joint  study^^re  giving  to  tba  many  opera- 
tional problems  is  var^j  of  special  men- 
tion. 

As  a  «i^*i  comment,  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  agenu  and  oompenlas  for  tbelr 
TiBlon  in  launi^ilng  tbe  Joint  study  aimed  at 
solving  many  operational  problems  affecting 
bot2i  agencies  and  insured. 

As  we  receive  and  analyse  the  results  of 
this  Important  study,  it  is  hoped  tbat  ttie 
long-range  planning  of  tbe  NAIA  and  tbat 
of  tbe  companies  will  include  tbe  cletu-  and 
forthright  dialogue  tbat  we  need  with  eaob 
otber. 

In  tills  way  we  can  examine  those  aspects 
of  tbe  future  wbere  we  can  manage  change— 
txuj  we  can  successfully  adapt  ourselves  to 
tboee  changes  which  wc  can  not  manage. 

In  this  way  our  ootnmon  fuuire — the 
future  of  Independent  agenu  and  tbelr  oom- 
ponlee  will  take  on  a  forceful  and  forward 
looking  Image  whlcb  will  bave  an  ever  in- 
fiioailng  strength  In  tbe  futtire  and  tbe 
Amsoiican  agency  system  will  continue  to 
serve  tbe  insurance  buying  public  to  Its  beat 
advantage  for  years  to  oome. 
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RECOMPUTATION— AN  OFFICERS 
VIEW 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ground,  rewlutloo  should  not  require  further 
time. 

Sincerely. 

Leo  F.  Conway, 
Limtemmt  Colonel.  VS.  Air  Forcr.  Reltred. 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesitay.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  compuling  military  retirement  pay 
is  viUI  to  many  reUred  officers  who  have 
made  the  military  their  career  and  who 
have  proudly  served  their  country. 

Efforts  to  redeem  President  Nixons 
campaign  pledge  to  provide  recomputa- 
tion  so  as  to  give  these  retirees  more 
realistic  benefits  have  been  hampered, 
according  to  Defense  SecreUry  I^rd.  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
problems. 

I  am.  for  one.  not  entirely  satisfied  at 
that  excuse. 

I  recently  received  an  excellent  letter 
on  this  subject  from  a  retired  Air  Force 
lieutenant  colonel  who  expresses  his 
views  on  this  matter  most  eloquently. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  letter  in  the 

RtcOKD: 

Sacramento.  Cauf-, 

September   25.    1970. 
Bon     JEROMI    R-    WAUIII, 

House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  apologise  for  not 
being  more  responsive  to  your  Augun  4.  1970 
letter,  forwarding  a  copy  of  comments  made 
by  Congressman  Rivers  concerning  the  cur- 
rent Administration's  failure  to  support 
recomputatlua. 

I  have  been  very  active  In  attempting  to 
correct  the  iniquities  In  the  prejeni  law  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  computing  military 
retirement  pay.  In  view  of  the  attempt  to 
shift  the  lack  of  action  or.  this  Issu?  Iroai 
the  President  to  Defense  Secretary  Laird  with 
the  Laird  Open  Letter"  your  letter  p^sei  a 
Hey  consideration.  In  your  letter  you  Indicate 
■'that  the  Congress  would  vole  such  a  reform 
were  I*,  no;  for  the  President's  veto  "  I  reail?.' 
there  are  many  things  to  consider  In  taking 
stich  action-  However.  It  may  be  timely  to 
provide  the  President  with  appropriate  legl.*;- 
Utton  with  which  to  carry  out  his  campaign 
pledge. 

Currently,  budegtary  constrains  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  being  offered  as 
the  reason  for  not  supporting  a  return  to 
recomputatlon.  There  was  no  such  equivoca- 
tion In  the  President's  campaign  pledge.  He 
unequivocally  recognized  the  breach  that  had 
been  committed,  the  government's  responsi- 
bility In  the  matter,  and  promised  prompt 
corrective  action.  In  making  this  commit- 
ment, sharp  criticism  was  levied  against  the 
Democratic  Administration  and  Democratic- 
controlled  congress  for  their  failure  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Twice  In  the  past  yeer. 
Congressman  Van  Deerlln  has  taken  the  floor 
to  plea  the  Issue  of  recomputatlon.  Appar- 
ently, his  words  fall  on  deaf  ears.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Democratic  leadership  take  the 
initiative  In  prompting  a  return  to  recompu- 
tatlon. it  Is  l>eTond  my  comprehension  that 
those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  this  great 
nation  cannot  find  a  way  to  correct  this 
glaring  Injustice,  Personally.  I  doubt  that 
recomputatlon  limited  to  those  who  entered 
the  service  belore  enactment  of  the  Military 
Pay  Act  of  1958  would  threaten  the  nation 
with  financial  catastrophe  or  establish  an 
embarrassing  precedent  The  Interests  of  the 
United  statee  are  not  well  served  by  prolong- 
mg  dlspoaiuon  ot  this  nutter.  The  inorml 
issues  predominate,  and  in  vjew  ot  Xha  buk- 


BEMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  MAN- 
GANG.  ITALIAN-AMEHICAN  MAN 
OP  THE  YEAR.  AT  ANNUAL  DINNER 
OP  THE  ITALIAN-AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS b  PROFESSIONAL  MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW  tork 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  laat  night  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Italian-American  Biwlness  It 
Professional  Mens  Association  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  George 
in  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Mangano.  administrative  director  and 
general  clerk  of  the  Kings  Coimty  Su- 
preme Court,  was  honored  as  the  Italian- 
American  Man  of  the  Year. 

My  friend.  Jim  Mangano.  has  had  an 
outstanding  career  of  public  service.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly and  served  in  Albany  with  dis- 
tlncUon  from  1935  to  1938.  He  was  then 
elected  by  countywlde  election,  as  sheriH 
of  Kings  County,  Kings  County  being 
another  name  for  Brooklyn.  At  that  time 
and  after  his  service  in  the  assembly,  he 
was  the  voungest  sheriff  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Subsequently,  he  was  given 
the  high  honor  of  being  named  adminis- 
trative director  and  general  clerk  of  the 
Kings  County  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  permission  heretolore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
clude the  remarks  he  made  in  Brooklyn 
last  night: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Jaues  V.  Mangano 
Mr.  Chairman.  Right  Reverend  Monslgnorl. 
Reverend  Clergy,  dlstmgulshed  members  on 
the  Dlaa.  members  of  the  Italian-American 
Professional  and  Businessmen's  Association, 
and  all  you  fine  guests.  Thanks  for  being 
here. 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  thanks  to 
the  Italian-American  Professional  and  Busl- 
nessnien's  Association  for  selecting  me  aa  the 
rerlpJeiit  of  their  annual  award,  and  also  to 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  America. 

I  humbly  submit  that  I  am  only  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage — a  leader  among  races  who 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  a  great 
nation. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  twilight  of  the 
aoch  century,  fast  approaching  the  thresh- 
old of  the  21st  century.  The  time  has  come 
for  we  Italo-Amerlcans  to  take  stock  of  our 
situation  m  order  to  solidify  our  gains  and 
move  ahead  to  our  rightful  pUce  m 
American  society.  In  order  to  establish  a 
definite  course  of  action  we  must  look  back 
In  history.  The  future  mirrors  the  past. 

Pour  hundred  seventy-eight  years  ago 
three  small  ships  entered  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  Bahama  Islands  under  the  leadership 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  When  thU  gallant 
Italian  explorer  struck  the  Spanish  colors 
on  that  West  Indian  shore  he  not  only  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  but  conquered  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  expanded  the  influence 
ot  veitam  dvlUaaUoD. 
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Subsequently  there  followed  the  great 
migration  of  the  1890's  and  1920s  when 
a.300.000  of  our  ancestors  came  to  this  coun- 
try. They  came  full  of  hope,  full  of  desire 
and  full  of  purpose.  They  came  and  gave  of 
their  sweat  and  toll  In  a  tobor  of  love.  They 
built  the  subways,  the  railroads,  the  bridges 
and  tunnels  And  seated  here  tonight  are 
the  children  and  grandchUdren  o(  these  early 
immigrants— doctors,  lawyers,  educatore, 
political  and  labor  leaders, 

Untortunately.  there  has  been  a  discord- 
ant note  In  this  great  symphony  known  as 
America.  Especially  when  the  noise  of  the 
world  stops,  what  do  you  hear?  If  It  Is  very 
quiet  perhaps  we  could  hear  the  quiet  melody 
of  life.  Do  we? 

In  every  field  of  human  endeavor  he  that 
Is  first  must  perpetually  live  In  the  limelight 
of  publicity.  Whether  the  leadership  Is  vested 
In  man  or  an  ethnic  group,  emulation  and 
en\'y  are  ever  at  work. 

The  reward  and  punishment  are  always 
the  same. 

The  reward  Is  widespread  recognition  and 
satisfaction  In  helping  your  fellow  man. 

The  punishment  Is  fierce  denial,  detraction. 
Jealousies,  calumny. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  this! 
It  IS  as  old  as  the  world  and  as  old  as 
human    passions — envy.    tear,    greed    and    a 
desire  to  destroy  and  surpass. 

If  the  leader  truly  leads,  whether  he  be 
man.  nation  or  ethnic  group  what  ulti- 
mately remains  is  that  which  Is  good  and 
great.  No  matter  how  loud  the  clamor  of 
denUil.  our  contribution  to  the  American 
fabric  which  deserves  to  live,  liues,  but  we 
must  infuse  that  life  with  a  greater  vitality. 
First  of  all,  we  aak  not  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  we  demand  to  be  accorded  our 
rightful  place  In  American  life.  We  have 
earned  that  right  because  of  the  contribu- 
tion our  people  paid  for  In  sacrifice  and 
blocid. 

Secondly,  we  must  put  our  own  house  In 
order.  We  have  got  to  root  out  our  envy  of 
each  other  which  Is  seU  defeating  and 
divisive.  We  must  close  ranks  and  present 
a  common  front. 

Thirdly,  we  must  broaden  our  perspective 
and  re-arrange  our  priorities.  We  muat  en- 
courage our  people  not  oiUy  to  enter  the 
recognized  professions,  but  to  become  a  part 
of  the  mass  media.  We  must  have  ItaUan- 
Amerloan  writers,  publishers.  pubUclats. 
moving  picture  and  television  executives. 

It  is  In  this  area  where  public  Image 
making  la  bom.  We  muat  develop  an  Intel- 
lectual class  of  Italo-Amerlcans. 

It  Is  getting  late  in  tile  hour  of  lllatoryl 
We  have  got  to  make  our  move  now  I 


EDUCATION:  QUALITY  OR 
QUANTITY? 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP    CALITOHKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  educational  process  and 
5>fitemfi.  since  it  begins  to  appear  that  we 
are  becoming  far  too  concerned  with 
•'quantity  education"  rather  than 
"quality  education". 

For  many  the  answer  to  the  crisis  in 
education  is  an  outpouring  of  tax  moneys 
to  all  institutions,  especially,  in  recent 
years,  those  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  money  crisis  for  colleges  and 
universities  is  deepening,  with  an  ex- 
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pected  11.5  million  student  enrollment 
by  the  year  1985.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  by  1980  nearly  $40  billion  will 
be  spent  on  higher  education,  compared 
to  slightly  over  $26  billion  now  being 
spent. 

Further  afifectlng  this  increase  Is  the 
so-called  "open  admissions"  policy  of 
some  colleges  and  universities  which  re- 
cently led  to  the  registration  of  35,000 
freshman  students  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  future  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  carefully  guard  our- 
selves so  that  we  do  not  develop  a  mass 
production  line  education  that  will  not 
prove  to  be  meaningful  for  either  the 
students,  or  our  society. 

An  article  in  the  October  19.  issue  of 
Time  magazine  did  an  excellent  job  of 
pointing  up  the  problems  we  are  facing 
in  education,  and  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  my  col- 
leagues my  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  consider  the  direction  that  higher 
education  can  and  must  take  in  the 
coming  decade: 

Open  Admissions:  Ameucan  Dksah  ok 
Disaster? 

Only  %  tew  years  ago,  most  Amerlcaiu 
beartUy  endorsed  tbe  nation's  drive  toward 
universal  higher  education.  But  now  that 
60^  or  UJS.  high  school  graduates  attend  col- 
lege, serlotu  questions  arise:  What  are  col- 
leges lor?  Who  deserves  admission?  Or  rejec- 
tion? During  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  CouncU  on  Education  in  St.  Louis 
last  week,  college  presidents  and  adminis- 
trators discussed  a  dramatic  case  In  point: 
Olty  University  of  New  York  and  lla  new 
open-admiaslons  policy.  To  some  It  seemed  a 
triumph  of  democracy;  to  others,  an  omen 
that  colleges  may  soon  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  "wrong"  kind  or  students. 

Tultlon-lree  C.UJJ.Y.  has  thrown  open  Its 
doors  this  year  to  nearly  any  New  York  City 
high  school  graduate,  regardless  of  his  grades 
or  the  university's  o\'erburdened  faclMtles. 
Even  students  who  can  barely  read  at  ninth- 
grade  level  have  been  welcomed;  C.U.N.Y.  Is 
determined  to  tutor  them  until  they  make 
It  through  a  two-year  community  college  or 
one  of  the  city's  topflight  four-year  Institu- 
tions. Deluged  with  35.000  freshmen,  C.tJ.N.Y. 
Is  holding  classes  In  rented  store  fronts  and 
trailers;  faculty  members  are  taking  turns  at 
shared  desks,  and  students  are  shunning 
jammed  libraries  to  study  In  telephone 
booths. 

Expansion  and  Exclusion.  C.tJ.N.Y. 's  switch 
from  elitism  to  egalltarlanlsm  represents  the 
academic  world's  most  radical  response  so  far 
to  explosive  changes  In  the  nation's  cities. 
In  New  York  as  elsewhere,  rural  blacks  have 
Oocked  to  the  city:  middle-class  wbltes  have 
Increasingly  moved  to  the  suburbs.  As  a  re- 
sult, C.0.N-T.  and  other  urban  universities 
confront  rising  pressure  from  poor  youths, 
often  members  of  minority  groups,  who  yearn 
for  the  collie  degrees  that  they  look  upon 
as  a  ticket  to  U.6.  affluence  and  status.  "Col- 
lege Is  all  kids  talk  about  in  high  school  these 
days."  says  Chris  Vega,  18.  a  freatunan  at 
C.U.N.T.  "If  you  don't  go  to  college,  you  Just 
get  any  old  job." 

That  desire  for  college  la  far  fom  being 
fulfllled.  Though  U.S.  campuses  have  almost 
tripled  their  enrollment  since  1860.  the 
headlong  expansion  has  excluded  vast  num- 
bers of  college-age  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Chlcanos  and  poor  whites.  Blaclcs  still  make 
up  only  6.4%  of  U.S.  undergraduates,  and 
almost  half  of  them  attend  all-black  colleges. 
Money  Is  obviously  an  obstacle;  census  stud- 
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les  show  that  a  famUy  with  an  income  below 
•3,000  Is  five  times  less  likely  to  Include  a 
child  attending  college  than  a  family  that 
earns  115,000  or  more.  But  equaUy  Impor- 
tant Is  tbe  appalling  performance  of  many 
urban  public  schools,  which  have  failed  to 
prepire  slum  kids  for  college — or  anything 
else  that  counu  In  VS.  society. 

In  the  light  of  Its  unusual  history. 
C.U.N.Y.  could  have  been  expected  to  cope 
with  this  phenomenon  better  than  almost 
any  urban  university  In  the  country.  The 
original  City  College  of  New  York — then 
known  as  the  Free  Academy — was  founded  in 
1847  to  let  "the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  take  their  seats  together  and  know  of  no 
distinction  savo  that  of  Industry,  good  con- 
duct and  Intellect."  "City"  fulfllled  its  char- 
ter by  schooUng  waves  of  Immigrant  youths, 
especially  Jews,  who  were  barred  by  many 
private  collies  of  the  time.  From  the  1920s 
on.  the  "proletarian  Harvard"  produced  more 
studenu  who  went  on  to  doctorates  than  any 
other  n.S.  college,  to  say  nothing  of  alumni 
as  diverse  as  Zero  Mostel,  Bernard  Malamud 
and  Jonas  Salk  plus  the  current  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  chief 
judge  of  New  York  State's  highest  court. 

Then  came  the  crunch  of  meritocracy: 
besi^ed  by  more  and  more  appllcanta.  City 
kept  raising  the  cutoff  point  for  admission — 
from  a  high  school  grade  average  of  72 '^i 
In  leao  to  86%  In  1960.  But  now  the  city's 
newly  arrived  minorities  were  black,  poor, 
lacking  academic  tradition  and  doing  so  dis- 
astrously In  high  school  that  coUege  seemed 
Impossible.  Eight  years  ago.  only  2%  of 
C.UJJ.Y.  freshmen  were  nonwhlte. 

UKAHtKCLBSS   DIPI.OSiaa 

Often  this  pattern  has  Utile  to  do  with 
abilities  or  ambitions.  Convinced  that  most 
slum  kids  are  doomed  to  failure,  some  New 
Tork  teachers  tend  to  guarantee  It.  Instead 
of  being  encouraged  to  take  academic  courses 
aimed  at  college,  such  students  are  com- 
monly shunted  into  low-level  programs  that 
lead  to  vocational  and  "general"  diplomas. 
Standards  can  be  scandalous:  one  girl  got  a 
B  In  English  for  pasting  together  a  serapbook 
of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  meanings  of 
words.  The  kids — and  their  potential  em- 
ployers— know  that  a  general  diploma  Is 
virtually  meaningless.  Substantial  numbers 
of  New  York's  black  high  school  students 
drop  out  before  graduating;  students  from 
poor  families  wind  up  nearly  three  years 
behind  the  average  in  reading.  Educational 
failure  contributes  to  other  problems: 
roughly  S-^  Of  New  York's  wage  earners  have 
Incomes  at  or  near  poverty  levels,  and  one 
In   eight  New  Yorkers  is  on   welfare. 

TliC  have-nots  are  often  painfully  aware 
of  statistics  showing  that  a  college  degree  is 
worth  roughly  $4,000  a  year  mere  In  earn- 
ing power  than  a  high  school  diploma.  To 
compound  their  anger,  the  city's  changing 
population  patterns  have  surro\mded  some 
of  C.n.N.Y.'s  18  campuses  with  increasingly 
resentful  black  neighborhoods.  A  srear  and 
a  half  ago,  black  students  made  the  Olty 
College  campus  the  focal  point  of  their  rage. 
They  demanded  that  more  blacks  be  admit- 
ted to  the  predominantly  white  enclave  on 
a  hilltop  above  Harlem.  Weeks  of  turmoil, 
which  included  the  burning  of  an  auditor- 
ium, pressured  President  Buell  Oallagber 
into  resigning. 

poLrrtcAL  ACiLrrT 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  mess  waa  C.UJf.Y. 
Chancellor  Albert  Bowkcr.  With  his  mum- 
bling speech  and  rumpled  suits,  the  51 -year- 
old  scholar  may  not  have  suggested  the  Im- 
age of  an  urban  savlcr.  But  Bowker  came  to 
the  problem  with  impressive  credentials. 
Bom  In  Wlnchendon.  Mass.,  he  was  a  re- 
spected mathematical  statistician  with  an 
undergraduate  riegree  from  M.I  T.  and  a  Ph.D 
from   Columbia,  Aa   dean  of  tbe  Stanford 
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graduate  school  for  five  years,  he  had  pushed 
his  faculty  to  the  top  in  national  ratings 
and  drawn  the  attention  of  New  York  City's 
boord  ol  higher  education,  which  hired  him 
in  1963  primarily  to  create  a  flrst-rate  grad- 
uate school  at  C  U  JJ.Y. 

Long  oefore  the  City  College  outburst, 
Bowker  proved  his  agility  In  New  York's  po- 
litical Jungle.  During  one  power  struggle 
with  tbe  board,  be  cooly  resigned,  taking 
two  C.VJS.Y.  coUcge  presidents  with  him 
until  tbe  trustees  capitulated.  The  graduate 
studies  improved  apace:  C.UJiJ.Y.  now  en- 
rolls 38.500  graduate  studenu.  Partially  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  two  teachers'  unions, 
salaries  rose  to  tll.060  for  Instructors  and  to 
«3g,eO0  for  full  professors.  A  lew  prestigious 
scholars,  like  Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.,  puJl  down  $50,000,  compared  with  Bow- 
ker's  »45.0O0. 

EXPANDING     aaatNPOWEl 

Carefully  consulting  with  community 
groups  to  determine  local  needs,  Bowker 
pushed  C.D.N.Y.  into  offlerlng  a  host  of  serv- 
ices for  the  city,  including  reeearch  in  wel- 
fare problems  and  the  oceanographlc  vessel 
Ataintic  Twin,  which  studies  pollution  in 
New  York  harbcw,  C.UJJ.Y.  now  trains  teach- 
ers' aides  and  paraprofesslonal  nurses.  It  re- 
trains retired  cops  and  flremen  to  All  critical 
shortages  In  nursing,  teaches  city  planning 
to  neighborhood  leadera  and  runs  eleven 
oent«rs  for  teaching  thousands  of  jobless 
adults  such  skills  as  bow  to  repair  air  oon- 
dltloneT«  and  mold  plastics. 

As  he  has  worked  to  expand  New  York's 
brainpower,  which  is  C  UJI.Y.*s  most  impor- 
tant function.  Bowker  has  prealded  over 
incredible  growth;  since  he  took  office,  his 
university  has  added  three  four-year  cam- 
puses and  three  community  colleges  to  its 
units  scattered  throughout  the  city  {$ee 
map).  Two  more  wlU  open  next  fall.  They 
range  from  Qeorg tan-style  Brooklyn  College 
and  Park  Avenue's  Hunter  College  to  raw 
two-year  schools  In  poverty  areas  and  the 
John  Jav  College  of  Criminal  Justice  for  New 
York  policemen.  C.OJ^.Y.'s  195.000  students 
make  it  the  third  largest  Institution  of 
higher  education  In  the  country,  after  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  tbe  Cali- 
fornia stat«  college  system. 

BACK-EOW   OBSCENrmS 

Sheer  expansion,  ibough,  was  hardly  sutB- 
clent  to  meet  the  minority  group  pressure- 
In  essence.  C.UJJ.T.'s  dilemma  was  whether 
It  should  go  on  picking*  only  proven  academic 
winners — or  let  in  everyone  who  might  bene- 
fit from  a  college  education.  In  fact.  Bowker 
already  had  a  prototype  solution:  a  five-year- 
old  program  for  giving  low-income  high 
school  graduates  a  chance  at  C.UJ4.Y.  The 
"College  Discovery"  project  recruited,  coun- 
seled, tutored  and  paid  disadvantaged  kids 
as  much  as  $50  a  week  while  they  attended 
C.U.N-Y.'B  community  colleges.  SEEK  (Search 
for  Education,  Elevation  and  Knowledge)  did 
the  same  for  four-year  campuses.  Both  proj- 
ects taught  the  teachers  as  much  as  the 
learners  learned. 

"I  took  one  kid  out  for  Ice  cream,"  recalls 
one  professor,  "and  when  be  ate  It  he 
clutched  the  side  of  his  mouth  In  pain — his 
teeth  were  full  of  cavities."  Violent  head- 
aches were  common,  until  teachers  realized 
that  many  students  were  too  poor  to  buy 
needed  eyeglasses.  Even  with  glasses,  they 
took  a  dim  view  ol  standard  English  courses 
rich  In  Henry  James  and  Christina  Bossettl, 
whose  poUshed  pbraaes  merely  provoked 
bored  back-row  obscenities. 

Tbe  SEEK  dropout  rate  waa  discouraging: 
roughly  60%  during  the  first  three  years. 
Still,  that  was  only  10^-  worse  than  the  na- 
tional rate  for  collegians  with  more  conven- 
tional preparation.  And  gradually  teachers 
found  that  they  could  sumulate  deep  lnt«l- 
lActual  curloelty  with  books  and  materials 
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«Jl«t  tUumlnatnl  U»  hUck  experlfnce. 
ftod  College  Discovery  staffers  are  now  con- 
vinced that  their  eSorU  have  dramstlcally 
cbanged  the  several  thousajid  students  who 
have  already  entered  the  programji.  When 
SEEK  produced  Its  first  four  c-llege  graduates 
last  vplnter.  two  were  cum  la-.idf  and  all  were 
beaded  for  graduate  school,  including  a  n- 
marltatilo  hustler  turned  scholar.  Arnold 
Kemp.  Bj  the  tune  of  the  campus  eruptions 
last  year,  the  queatlon  for  Bowker  waa 
whether  the  imlTenlty  could  expand  SEES 
still  further. 

Marathon  negotlatlona  between  City  Col- 
lege faculty  and  minority  students  produced 
a  prellmlniry  plan  that  woiUd  have  admitted 
half  of  City's  freshman  class  -without  regard 
to  grades  ••  Politicians  denounced  the  scheme 
IS  a  "quo'ji"  that  would  elhow  out  normally 
qualified  students.  Blacks  were  skeptical  be- 
cause the  quota  had  a  spedfled  limit — like 
thoM  implicit  in  methods  for  admitting 
mmorlty  students  at  other  US.  colleges  and 
universities  Bowker  waa  secretly  pleased 
when  the  tenured  faculty  and  the  board  of 
higher  education  turned  the  plan  down. 

As  an  alternative,  soma  faculty  members 
favored  the  "open  aooaaa"  strategy  pioneered 
hy  University  of  California  President  Clark 
Karr  ten  years  ago  California  now  haa  a 
three-Uered  system  of  puhUo  campuses:  state 
universities  are  limited  to  the  top  eighth  of 
high  school  graduat«3:  itate  colleges  accept 
xha  top  turd,  and  community  collegaa  are 
open  to  all.  The  0.3.  already  haa  more  than 
1,000  two-year  coUegea  and  la  adding  more 
at  the  rata  of  one  per  week.  In  ihu  higher- 
education  mesaage  to  Congress  last  March, 
President  NUon  endorsed  this  expansion 
strategy  wholeheartedly.  "A  traditional  four- 
year  coUege  program  la  not  suited  to  every- 
one," be  said. 

DO  rr  Kow 
Bowket  found  hlmaaU  In  a  aqneew.  For 
one  thing,  community  coUegea  have  the 
Image  of  ranking  at  the  bottom  of  the  aca- 
demic pecking  order  and  thus  tend  to  set  low 
eipeetatlona  for  both  studenta  and  teachers. 
As  Bowker  saw  It,  admitting  disadvantaged 
■tudenia  only  to  community  colleges  might 
have  created  de  facto  segregation.  fur««r 
Inflamed  black  grlevancea  agaluat  C.nJ«.T. 
and  led  to  the  vary  disorder  that  he  waa  de- 
termined to  avoid.  Opening  up  all  campuses 
seemed  the  only  solution,  and  Bowker  be- 
came convinced  that  If  such  a  program  waa 
to  work  at  all,  the  unlvoralty  would  have  to 
gamble  on  Initalllng  It  voluntarUy  before 
social  and  political  exploslona  Installed  It  by 
force.  This  bad  to  be  done  note,"  says  Bow- 
ker. "So  we  did  It  " 

As  a  remarkable  reetut.  C.TI.N.T.1  new 
freshman  daaa  Includes  8.000  studenta  who 
would  have  been  Batly  rejected  under  pre- 
vious admission  standartls.  One-tblrd  of  the 
claas  IS  nonwhlte.  the  biggest  group  of  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  freshmen  In  the  VS.  The 
9.0O0  Include  former  laborers  and  domestics, 
cab  drivers,  carpenters  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  blue-collar  workers.  Many  are 
the  first  In  their  families  to  enter  college 
They  are  awed — but  all  business.  "These  are 
the  original  American  revolutionaries,"  saya 
C.VJi.r.  Vice  Chancellor  Timothy  Healy. 
•"They  want  a  piece  of  the  action." 
aoTOMaTTc  oBomxa 
WUI  tbey  get  It?  At  least  half  the  fresh- 
men need  some  remedial  teaching  before 
they  can  deal  with  college-level  work  But  no 
one  yet  knows  whether  the  tecbmques  that 
worked  for  SEEK  studenta  can  be  applied 
succeaafully  on  a  maaa  scale.  Many  criaca. 
Including  Splro  Agnaw  and  some  faculty 
members,  fear  that  C.DJI.T.  risks  turning 
Itaelf  Into  a  college-level  version  of  the 
failure-breeding  high  schools.  Other  skeptics 
contend  that  studenta  who  receive  automatic 
college  places  may  become  embittered  when 
tbey  encounter  peralatent  academic  du&cul- 
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ties.  If  they  then  demand  automatic  degrees, 
they  could  devalue  tbe  credentials  they 
yearn  for. 

By  contrsat,  Bowker  tnslata  that  changed 
admission  standards  will  not  change  degree 
sundards— at  least  ao  far  as  he  can  help  It. 
To  avoid  easy  promotion,  flunking  students 
wUI  be  allowed  to  try  and  try  again  aa  long  as 
teachers  feel  that  they  are  making  progress. 
Some  may  take  ten  years  to  earn  a  degree; 
but  they  will  be  no  novelty  among  C.n.N-T.'s 
many  part-time  studenta.  Bowker  also  plans 
a  special  Incentive :  tome  bright  students  may 
soon  be  allowed  to  plan  their  own  currlcu- 
lums  around  a  subject  that  fasclnatea  them, 
and  earn  a  new  kind  of  diploma,  a  "uni- 
versity degree."  As  for  tbe  problem  of  teach- 
ing C.UJi.T's  huge  ddases.  Bowker  la  un- 
daunted: the  swarms  of  atudents  arrived 
Just  as  the  tJ-S.  produced  a  nationwide  sur- 
plus of  teachers  In  many  fields.  When  the 
university  set  out  to  hire  1,000  more  teachers 
last  spring,  a  single  ad  in  the  Kew  Tork  Times 
drew  4  0O0  responses,  many  of  them  from 
young  PhX)J!  avid  to  help  C.O.N.Y.  effect 
social  change  and  get  well  paid  tor  doing  It 
Ultimately,  Bowker  hopee  to  attack  pom 
eduoaUon  at  Ita  roots:  tbe  public  schools. 
He  thinks  that  the  open-admlsalons  policy  la 
already  encouraging  more  slum  klda  to  try 
for  college  and  refuse  to  settle  for  general 
dlplomaa.  BTven  under  c.nJI  T  'a  new  policy, 
those  entering  tour-year  ooUegea  must  either 
have  earned  an  80%  average  or  rank  In  tbe 
top  half  of  tholr  school  claaaea.  Bowker  U 
»lao  mindful  that  C.U.NY,  supplies  eO-S,  of 
the  diya  scboolteaobera  and  reasons  that  bla 
new  minority  studenta  will  eventually  raUe 
the  schooU'  low  ratio  (ll-S.)  of  minority 
tMcbera.  Moreover,  he  wanta  C.DJ«.T.  to  take 
over  sevortd  city  high  seboola  and  try  new 
teaching  methods.  One  Idea:  a  flexible  mid- 
dle aobool  that  wotild  apan  tbe  laat  two 
yean  of  blgb  aobool  and  tbe  llrat  two  of  col- 
lege. 

To  safeguard  reeearob  and  echolarahlp 
while  C.UJ^.T.  la  undergoing  so  strenuous  a 
change.  Bowker  la  working  hard  to  recruit 
the  outatandlng  studenu  that  draw  out- 
standing proleaeora.  He  seems  to  be  succeed- 
ing- after  all.  0.n.N.T.  atUl  charges  no  tui- 
tion in  a  day  when  college  coeta  are  soaring. 
And  Bowker  la  particularly  skilled  at  getting 
tbe  neoeaaary  money,  C.C2«.T.'s  budget  (split 
between  tbe  state  and  city)  la  »3a7  million 
tbla  year,  and  may  hit  tl  bUllon  by  1976.  Tet 
Bowker  la  confident  that  be  can  obtain  theee 
ataggerlng  Bums  during  a  period  of  severe 
finajiclal  plnchea  for  moet  InaUtutlona  be- 
cause open  admissions  has  gcnprated  a  new 
base  of  political  tupport  for  blgber  eduoa- 

ttOQ. 

mn  ixsTTLTe,  an  Mnraxia 
Thanks  to  C.U.N.Y  *s  previous  expansions, 
one-tblrd  of  New  York  tamlllea  Include 
aomeone  who  either  went  to  O.UJJ.T.  or 
baa  a  blood  relative  who  did.  Some  alumni 
feel  that  open  admlaalona  la  watering  down 
tbe  quality  of  their  alma  mater,  but  most  are 
■ympatheuc.  The  city's  unions  have  long 
demanded  open  college  doora:  thalr  membera 
have  discovered  that  tbolr  chUdren'a  blgb 
school  dlplomaa  are  often  passporU  to  no- 
where. Althougb  blacka  did  most  of  the 
puihmg.  roughly  50%  of  C.UJS.T.t  "high 
rlak"  Ireahman  are  whltea  wbo  bad  no  chance 
before.  In  addition,  many  OatboUca  favor 
expanded  admlaalona  on  grounda  of  prag- 
matlam  aa  weU  aa  aoclal  Injustice:  OatboUc 
campuaea  are  rtmnlng  out  of  space  for  pa- 
rochial acbool  gradnatea.  Aa  a  final  boon  for 
Bowker.  the  state's  frugal  rural  and  suburban 
leglBlatoie  are  Impreaaed  by  hla  coM-effeo- 
tlveneaa  flgurea.  Says  one  oOclal:  "It  coeta 
•3,000  a  year  to  keep  a  gbetto  kid  In  G,U Jf.T., 
oompaied  wltb  *Uj00O  to  keep  tbe  asm*  kid 
m  JmlL" 

Such  argumenta  may  be  abaky.  If  tbe  new 
high-risk  studenta  are  really  poor,  tbey  will 
need  mere  than  tree  tuition  to  atay  In  acbool. 
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Unlika  SEEK  Btudenu,  they  get  no  stlpenda. 
C.UJI.T.  Ifl  providing  soma  gmnta.  but  many 
must  help  thalr  families  by  living  at  home 
and  drawing  weUara,  or  leave  home  and  work. 
Study  la  tough  under  such  condltlona.  Con- 
versely, no  one  knows  how  many  of  the  new 
freshmen  are  not  truly  poor  but  merely 
mlddle-olass  studenta  with  modeat  scboot 
recorda  who  wouJd  otherwise  have  paid  to 
attend  private  Institutions.  Finally,  critics 
ocotend  that  C.U.N.T.'b  new  atudanta  are  be- 
ing "overeducatttd"  (or  nonexistent  jobe,  and 
would  do  better  at  technical  training  Insti- 
tutes, Nonsense,  eaya  Bowker.  Tbe  city's 
economy  La  rapidly  shifting  away  from  m.anu- 
factujlng  Jobs  and  he  inalate  that  It  will  need 
all  the  servIcA  woikera  and  paraprofesalonala 
that  C.UJI.T.  can  produce. 

Whatever  the  outcome.  Vice  Chancellor 
Healy  deacrlbea  the  drama  well :  "We're  going 
to  get  more  and  bigger  results  and  make  more 
and  bigger  mlatakes— because  we're  moving 
faster  and  farther  than  anyone  else."  Clearly, 
open  admissions  la  a  darlEig  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  American  dream  of  use- 
ful education  for  all  and  the  widespread 
failure  cyf  high  achoola  that  were  supposed  to 
provide  it.  The  experiment  oouJd  challenge 
and  Invigorate  collegea  all  over  the  UJB.  It 
might  also  provide  a  caic  siudy  in  academic 
dlaaster.  For  the  moment,  the  naUon  can 
only  admire  the  fact  that  open  admlSRlona  Is 
being  tried  at  all. 


JUDGES  CLAIM  TAXPAYERS  LIABLE 
FOB  RIOT  DAMAGE 


HON.  JOm  R.  RARICK 

or  isOQiaiANa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  EEPBESEWTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  October  15,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  S.  1481  last  Monday  to  raise  the 
salaries   for  the  criminal  defenders  of 
the  poor,  I  had  commented: 

Wo  seem  ready  to  bend  over  backwartX  to 
blame  everything  on  the  people.  Why  sboold 
not  our  I'ederal  Judges  accept  tholr  fair  ahare 
for  the  meoa  we  find  our  oourta  In  today? 
I  think  tbe  ends  ol  Justice  In  carrying  tbla 
extra  flnanclBJ  burden  would  be  more  equi- 
tably bandied  if  Instead  of  paying  the  public 
defenders  solely  from  taxpayers'  funds  we 
aaeesaed  a  portion  of  It  against  Federal  Judges 
appropriations.  If  the  softhearted  Federal 
Judges  had  to  pay  for  their  fair  share  at  tha 
mistakes  In  rehabilitation  they  have  made.  1 
feel  confident  that  society  would  have  fewer 
criminal  repeaters  and  the  law-abiding  dtl- 
aens  would  be  better  represented  from  the 
bench. 

In  this  evening's  paper  we  now  learn 
that  the  Federal  Judges,  so  soft  on  the 
criminal  element,  can  find  no  mercy  for 
the  taxpaying,  law-abiding  citiaenfl 
whose  property  waa  destroyed  in  the 
riots,  even  where  proven  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  the  city  officials 
were  derelict  In  their  duty  in  taking  no 
action  to  safeguard  lives  and  property. 
This  is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  when 
the  police  are  denied  their  responslbUlty 
of  stopping  crime. 

Wasn't  the  clarion  cry  of  the  dvil 
rights  revolution.  "Human  rights  above 
property  rights"? 

Perhaps  our  Federal  Judges,  so  quick  to 
blame  society  for  the  vandalism  by  tbe 
freaks  and  dregs,  feel  that  the  mer- 
chants were  at  fault  for  operating  a 
store  and  trying  to  make  an  honest  llv- 
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Ing.  One  thing  Is  for  sure,  the  judges  did 
not  so  rule  because  they  were  afraid.  In 
reimbursing  property  owners  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  officers,  might  create  an 
Impression  that  they  were  subfiidizing 
crime. 

The  judges  would  put  the  blame  back 
on  Congress  to  pass  i:pon  the  damages 
and  to  raise  the  needed  Indemnifica- 
tion— from  the  taxpayer,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  pertinent  newscUpplng 
follows; 

(Prom  The  Evening  Star.  Oct.  13,  1070) 

XJS.  Oouar  Rxtttses  To  Make  DiEmiCT  or 

OoLUBinA  Pat   roa  Riot  Daiuos 

(By  Z>onald  Hlnel) 

A  three-Judge  federal  appeals  court  panel 
today  refused  to  hold  the  District  responsible 
for  IMS  not  damage  to  bxislneases,  aaylng 
that  reUef  should  come  Instead  through  leg- 
islative action. 

The  court  said  there  la  no  precedent  ol  a 
governmental  body  being  held  reeponalble 
under  such  circumstances,  and  It  did  not 
Intend  to  t>reak  such  ground. 

The  court.  In  effect,  struck  (Sown  a  aerlea  of 
aulta  filed  by  insurance  companlee  who 
olatmed  the  city  did  not  adequately  protect 
property  they  had  Insured  during  Lhe  rioting 
which  followed  the  April  4,  1908.  slaying  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  Memphla. 

Suits  seeking  mUUona  of  dollars  have  been 
filed  by  Insurance  companlea  and  bualneaeaa 
In  which  both  the  city  and  federal  author- 
ities were  named  defecdanta. 

Tbe  contention  of  tbe  suits  waa  that  the 
city  failed  to  provide  adequate  farces  to  qtiall 
the  dlsturt>ance8  and  to  protect  property. 
The  federal  govermnent  has  been  charged 
with  being  too  slow  in  sending  troopi  Into 
tbe  city  after  the  rlou  began. 

Today's  ruling  came  In  tho  oaae  involving 
the  O.  C.  Murphy  Oo.  store  at  3138-8130  I4th 
St.  NW.,  one  of  the  areas  In  which  the  not 
was  centered,  "nie  Insurance  oosnpany 
charged  the  city  was  Ilat>le  for  aome  9038,813 
In  damages  aufl^cred  In  the  destruction  of  the 
Btors. 

The  suit  waa  dlsmlaaad  in  XJ3.  District 
Oourt  after  the  goremment  said  the  dty  was 
Immune  from  such  a  ault. 

Murphy's  appealed  the  ruling,  charging 
the  city  had  a  duty  and  obligation  to  "pro- 
tect Ufe  and  property  during  the  riots.  .  .  ." 

Today's  court  ruling  aald  that  the  unvary- 
ing response  which  tbe  courts  have  given  to 
•uoh  challenges,  "Is  that  ...  In  the  absence 
of  laglalatlon,  muDlclpalttles  and  other  ^v- 
•mmental  bodies  are  not  financially  respon- 
■Ibla  for  destruction  and  injury  wreaked  by 
rioting  mobs." 

Tbe  court  noted  that  no  reported  case 
holds  the  governmental  body  liable  in  the 
clrcumstancea,  or  Indicates  that  there  could 
be  liability  without  a  statute  or  ordinance. 

"It  Is  agreed  that  there  is  now  no  such 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  The 
problem  for  us,  then.  Is  whether  we  should 
move  beyond  the  general  rule  and  Judicially 
create  for  the  District  a  new  principle  of 
municipal  responslhlUty.  We  will  not  do 
ao,"  the  court  asserted. 

MOT  KUUKO  ON  MESITa 

Tbe  oourt  said  ttecause  of  the  ocnnplexlty 
Of  the  claims  It  felt  the  ".  .  .  l^slatlve  can, 
more  easily  and  more  comprehensively,  ob- 
tain and  evaluate  tbe  necessary  Information 
aa  to  the  differing  financial  Impacts  of  tbe 
various  methods  of  assessing  responsibilities. 

By  Imposing  municipal  liability  for  rlot- 
oauaed  damages  "...  we  would  be  marching 
straight  into  a  difficult  region  never  before 
{dotted  by  courts  acting  along,"  the  cotirt 
added. 

The  court  aald  Its  decision  ".  .  .  does  not 
tn  any  way  suggest  that  the  victims  of  civil 
dlitart>anoea  are  undeserving  of  relief.  But 
It  la  fw  the  Oongreaa  (or  other  laglalatlTe 
bo4r).  not  thla  oourt,  to  decide  the  extent 
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to  which  those  injured  in  the  riot  abould 
be  compensated  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  police  or  military  attempted  to 
protect  the  particular  property  which  each 
Individual  owns. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Oscar 
H.  Dftvts,  of  the  UJS.  Coxnt  of  Claims,  aittmg 
by  designation,  and  Senior  Circuit  Judge 
WUbur  K.  MlUer  and  Judge  Roger  Robb. 
both  of  the  UM.  Oourt  of  Appeals  here. 


HORTON  COMMENDS  EDITOR-PUB- 
LISHER ANDREW  D.  WOLFE  FOR 
HIS  INTERVIEW  OP  FORMER  AM- 
BASSADOR  EDWm  O.  REISCHAXJER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  KTW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadaii,  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  very  unstable  times  in  the  Far  East, 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  what 
a  former  n.8.  Ambassador  to  Japan 
thinks  about  conditions  in  Asia.  To  get 
some  pertinent  answers  concerned  with 
these  perplexing  problems,  a  close  and 
personal  Mend  of  mine,  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Newspaipers,  Inc.,  of 
Greater  Rochester,  recently  interviewed 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer. 

Now  professor  of  Japanese  history  at 
Harvard,  Prof.  Relschauer  also  served  on 
the  State  Department  staff  and  Is  given 
major  credit  for  the  U.S.  success  in  re- 
building Japan  as  a  democratic,  peoce- 
orlented  nation.  He  probably  has  more 
Influence  than  any  other  individual  on 
VS.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  according 
to  Mr.  Wolfe.  He  waa  in  Hong  Kong  re- 
cently for  a  meeting  of  Southeast  Asian 
and  Amoican  educators. 

Andy  Wolfe  met  and  interviewed  Pro- 
fessor Relschauer  In  the  famed  Old 
Peninsula  Hotel  in  the  Kowloon  section 
of  Hong  Kong.  It  Is  a  gray  mass  of  a 
building  centering  on  a  large  entrance 
courtyard.  Though  only  16  miles  from 
the  border  of  Communist  China,  the 
hotel  maintains  form,  if  not  entirely  the 
spirit,  of  the  days  of  British  colonialism. 
At  teatlme.  according  to  Andy,  in  tbe 
elegant  gold-ceillnged  lobby,  a  stringed 
orchestra  plays  and  platoons  of  walten 
whisk  burnished  silver  and  sparkling 
china  to  guests. 

It  was  in  this  hotel  that  Editor  WoUe 
talked  with  Professor  Relschauer  wbo  la 
described  as  being  a  slender.  energeOc, 
and  tremendously  articulate  man  of  B9 
years.  The  actual  Interview  was  con- 
ducted in  a  third  floor  suite,  overlooking 
busy  Hong  Kong  hartror.  Present  was  the 
former  Ambassador's  wife,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  former  prime  minister  of 
Japan,  where  the  Rcischauers  were  to 
visit  following  their  stay  In  Hong  Kong. 
May  I  share  with  my  colleagues  In  tbe 
Congress  the  fascinating  Interview  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Brlghton-Pitts- 
ford  Post  under  tbe  batmer  headline 
"Famed  Asia  Expert  Looks  for  Relative 
Stability  In  the  Far  East:" 

Question.  Prof.  RelAcbauer,  wbAt  Is  your 
anesoment  of  the  U.S.  (umiMlgn  In 
Cambodia? 
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Answer.  "In  tenoa  of  reducizig  I2ie  Im- 
mediate threat  to  South  Vietnam,  it  prob- 
ably has  been  successful.  Tactically,  tt 
probably  bas  reduced  the  pressure  on  South 
Vietnam  for  a  number  of  months. 

"But  In  terms  of  having  expanded  the  war 
and  involved  the  VJB.  In  Cambodia,  I  feel  U 
has  been  a  mistake.  It  might  have  been  em- 
barrassing If  we  had  not  gone  in.  but  It  will 
be  even  more  embarrmselng  If  Cambodia  col- 
lapses a  month  or  two  after  we  pull  out. 

"Thus  on  bslancc.  I  feel  the  Uj3.  Inter- 
vention has  not  been  a  i^uccess." 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  Presi- 
dent Nlxon'i  general  policy  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  'Tve  always  believed  that  Nixon 
has  wanted  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  although 
soma  of  my  oolleaguee  haven't.  Tbe  problem 
for  NLzon  has  been  to  get  out  without  build- 
ing up  dlaiUuaionment  among  peo{de  oo 
whom  he  depends  for  election." 

Question.  What  do  you  recommend  as  a 
UB.  policy  tor  Vietnam  now? 

Answer.  "I  think  we  should  establish  a 
definite  date  to  aocompUah  troop  with- 
drawal— by  the  end  of  1971,  for  example. 
When  American  withdrawal  becomes  obvious 
to  Saigon,  they'll  be  able  to  make  a  tolerable 
deal  with  Hanoi.  I  think  this  can  be  done. 
and  we  ought  to  be  out  of  Vietnam  before 
the  electlcm  campaign  In  1972." 

Question.  Does  this  suggest  that  you  think 
the  Baigon  regime  baa  become  reasonably 
strong? 

Answer.  "I  think  some  progress  has  been 
maide,  althougb  one  of  the  university  preal- 
dente  at  our  meeting  here  is  more 
pesslmlstlo." 

Question.  Wouldn't  China  more  In? 

Answer.  "I  don't  believe  China  will  get 
Into  tbe  position  of  trying  to  conquer  small 
Southeast  Asia  countries.  Tbey  bsve  never 
tried  to  change  their  southern  border  in 
BOO  years,  and  I  think  tbey  are  too  tatlooal 
to  try  to  start  now. 

"Tbey  might  try  to  stir  up  subvcnton 
In  other  coimtrles,  but  up  to  now  they 
bavent  been  very  successful,  and  I  dont 
think  they  will  be.  'nie  revolutlcm  tn  Vlet- 
nsm,  for  example,  had  already  started  In 
1M5.  and  they  did  not  play  a  role  In  that." 

Question.  Should  there  be  a  continuing 
American  prnsaoce  in  the  Par  Base? 

Answer.  *1  think  that  it  Is  easenttal  for 
America  to  play  a  role  In  Soutbeaat  Asia  for 
some  time  to  come.  Ihls  should  be  expreseed 
In  two  ways — 

"First,  economic  contributions  and  aid. 
and 

"Seoond,  a  military  presence,  but  this  can 
be  done  only  with  the  consent  and  coopera- 
tion of  tbe  Japanese.  If  they  weren't  for 
It.  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  attempt  a 
major  military  role  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

"This  military  presence  would  be  jvlmarUy 
In  the  fcffin  of  preserving  freedom  of  the  eeas. 
This  would  prevent  any  nation  or  group 
from  taking  over  the  entire  area. 

"Our  presence  also  ought  to  have  tbe 
potential  of  inhibiting  tbougbtleas  arts  of 
agression  by  small  powers  which  could  bring 
on  a  major  war. 

"TlnaJly.  I  think  that  our  military  pres- 
ence should  Involve  spedflc  oonunltments 
to  some  areas,  such  as  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  South  Korea  Is  becoming  bo  strong 
that  we  may  be  able  to  take  our  troops  out 
of  there  In  five  or  ten  years.  But  Uiere  could 
be  a  danger  If  some  elements  in  South  Korea 
felt  they  were  strong  enough  to  take  over 
the  north  by  force. 

"Control  of  tbe  seas  will  make  poaolble 
the  protactloo  of  Islands  like  Taiwan.  But 
in  general  I  think  America  should  make  l«i 
presence  felt  largely  through  Its  relatlonahlp 
with  J^wn." 

Question.  What  about  the  Philippines? 
Answer.   "It  ^>pearB   that   the   value   at 
mliltary  bases  there  Is  outweighed  by  the 
fact  VtiM  they  can  be  UBed  «■  the  baila  for 
■o  mw^  agltaUoD." 
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Quesuon.  Isn't  Japan  becoming  &o  strong 
that  it  can  control  what  bappens  In  South- 
eafiC  Asia? 

Answer,  -yes.  I  don  t  thinlc  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  realize  that  Japan  la  po- 
tentially a  third  super-power,  or  a  deml- 
BUper-power.  Within  three  to  Ave  yeara.  I 
think  thai  Japan  wiU  have  almost  a  veto  on 
American  power  tn  this  area.  And  by  1980 
ihey  might  have  a  role  in  the  Seventh  Fleet. 
But'  I  dont  thuik  the  world  Is  ready  lor  a 
Japanese  fleet  to  do  all  this  " 

QviMtion  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  danger 
that  a  new  isolationism,  growing  out  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  could  le*d  America  to  quit 
Asia? 

Answer.  ■This  is  a  real  danger.  You  hear 
It  aU  the  time  with  pwople  asking  that  every 
dollar  now  going  overseas  be  used  for  the 
blacks,  or  the  poor.  This  is  nonsense,  for 
the  one-third  of  the  world  that  is  prosperous 
must  h«lp  the  two-thirds  that  is  poor 

Our  AID  programs  mu.st  be  expanded  and 
redirected.  You've  got  to  remember  th*t  they 
hAve  been  so  ineffective  because  they've  been 
used  to  streuythen  military  aUlances  rather 
than  to  help  the  economica  of  the  nations 
Involved." 

Question.  Isn't  this  what  people  object  to 
as  economic  Imperialism? 

Answer.  "The  phrase  'economic  imperial- 
ism" i«  a  IBlh  century  Idea  which  doesn't 
mean  anything.  That  whole  concept  is  wrong 
The  problem  is  not  to  complain  about  eco- 
nomic nauooaiism,  but  to  attract  the  in- 
-TvstoieoU  of  the  outside  world  to  these 
countriae." 

Question.  Your  commenu  suggest  that  you 
are  optimistic  about  thla  part  of  the  world. 
Is  that  so? 

ADAwer.  "GeneraUy.  yes.  thU  is  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  world,  and  it  has  tre- 
mendous aaseu.  Over  the  next  30  to  50  years 
It  can  plav  a  central  role.  I  think  that  overall 
there  Is  the  probability  of  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  relative  political  and  mil- 
itary stabaity.'" 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  their  discussion 
of  the  Par  East.  Editor  Wolfe  asked  Pro- 
fessor Reischauer  for  his  thoughts  about 
today's  young  people.  While  the  professor 
is  guardedly  optimistic  about  hopes  for 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia,  he  has  a  deep 
concern  about  America,  particularly  its 
youth.  He  said: 

No  society  has  had  to  contend  with  mass 
affluence.  Economic  realities  In  other  societies 
have  tieen  a  disciplining  factor  for  youth.  We 
have  not  yet  discovered  how  to  handle  this 
situation. 

The  article  continued: 

The  Harvard  professor  has  been  a  leading 
critic  of  the  Vieiaameie  War.  but  feels  that 
causes  of  current  youth  problems  go  much 
deeper  than  opposition  to  the  war. 

'We  seem  to  have  been  lcs.ng  a  sense  of 
discipline— really  self-dlsclpUne.  and  a  Tree 
society  cann;'t  txUt  without  ielf-cllsclplin?  '■ 

ReUchauer  said  he  thlnfci  many  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  situation — declUning 
family  authority,  a  growing  permissiveness 
In  the  raising  of  children,  and  the  "concept 
of  Instant  gratification." 

"There  icems  little  comprehension  of  the 
complexity  of  problems  which  face  society, 
and  the  intricate  planning  and  actions  which 
are  needed  to  solve  them." 

Tiie  Harvard  professor  and  former  ambai- 
sador  says  he  thinks  that  news  media,  nota- 
bly TV.  "may  have  helped  bring  about  a  vast 
change  In  the  perception  of  reality.  This  gen- 
eration may  have  a  completely  different  un- 
dersUndlng  of  time  spans." 

He  continued: 

"Much  of  the  campus  unrest  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Is3ue3  which  are 
raised.  It  could  be  that  what  we  face  la  a 
proteac  against  a  failure  In  child -raising."* 
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He  said  that  although  some  of  these  prob- 
lems  were  appearmg  in  most  of  the  world's 
industrialized  societies,  the  problems  ap- 
peared far  more  «vere  in  rhe  United  Slate*. 
where  affluence  Is  most  widespread. 

He  noted  that  in  the  For  East  where  family 
structures  remain  very  strong,  the  problem 
is  leas. 

He  said  he  considers  the  problem  to  be  "a 
major  crisis."  "I  don't  think  society  can  go 
on  in  this  direction."  he  said. 


October  H,  1970 


N.-iTIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

Op    NEW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  23.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  national 
unemployment  crisis  is  especially  severe 
on  Long  Island  where  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  is  now  out  of  work. 
The  situation  is  very  bad  and  getting 
worse.  The  folly  of  deliberately  creating 
unemployment  to  slow  Inflation  has  been 
proven,  for  the  cost-of-living  continues 
to  climb  paralleling  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment. 

There  are  a  number  of  efforts  under- 
way on  Long  Island  to  stop  the  rise  in  un- 
employment and  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment. One  of  the  leading  private  groups 
m  this  effort  is  the  Citizens  Coalition  To 
Save  the  Jobs  on  Long  Island.  I  have  been 
working  with  this  grotip.  composed  of  in- 
dividuals from  every  segment  of  the  labor 
force,  and  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  the  coalition  sent  to  the  President 
based  on  a  meeting  I  held  with  coalition 
representatives. 

I  deplore  the  callous  policy  of  encour- 
aging unemplo>'ment  and  regret  the  ac- 
cepunce  of  this  terrible  situation  by  a 
complacent  administration.  I  think  we 
can  return  to  full  employment  through 
a  responsible  use  of  our  resources  for  vi- 
tally needed  domestic  projects  Including 
pollution  control,  housing,  mass  transit, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
fight  this  problem  through  all  available 
means.  This  is  why  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  will 
be  considered  before  the  recess: 

Becau5£  of  the  significance  of  this 
problem  for  the  entire  country  and  be- 
cause of  the  especially  bad  unemploy- 
ment problem  on  Long  Island  I  would 
Uke  to  include  in  the  Record  the  letter 
which  the  Citizens  Coalition  recently 
sent  to  the  President: 

Tffg  CmaSNS'  COALFTION  To 

Save  thi  Jobs  on  Lohc  Island 
Greenroie.  Long  Island.  N.Y.. 

October  1. 1970. 
Tux  PacsiOKNT  or  The  U»rr«D  States. 
1600  Pmnsylvania  Xr-enue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  PaxsmcKT:  The  Citizens'  Coali- 
tion to  Save  the  Jobs  on  Long  Island  is  deeply 
involved  in  combating  the  problem  ol  grow- 
ing unemployment  in  this  part  of  New  York 
State.  As  part  of  our  efforts,  we  have  met 
with  numerous  public  representatives,  one 
of  whom,  the  Honorable  Lester  Woltl.  advised 
us  to  present  our  case  to  you  along  with  a 
proposal  that  grew  out  of  that  meeting.  Let 
me  first  Indicate  to  j'Ou  the  nature  of  our 
organization  and  the  problems  that  face  us. 


Included  In  our  ranks  are  experts  in  the 
field  of  mathematics,  who  have  applied  their 
knowledge  to  analytical  economics.  Out  of 
this  wrrit  we  have  lormulated  a  procrram  to 
meet  the  economic  crisis  at  hand.  We  have 
taken  our  program  to  the  people  in  the  form 
of  a  petit. on  and  lounU  It  to  be  widely  sup- 
ported. Besides  obtaining  thousands  of  signa- 
tures with  very  little  effort,  our  program  has 
been  very  well  received  when  presented  in 
public  meetings  and  Is  In  short  what  people 
know  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  before  stating  our  basic  pro- 
gram let  me  remind  you  of  the  suffering  and 
hardship  that  unemployment  brings  to  the 
working  man.  i.e.  he  who  has  given  this 
country  its  greatness.  We  see  men  who  have 
worked  hard  for  twenty  years  of  their  life 
being  rewarded  for  their  efforts  by  the  humil- 
iation and  financial  troubles  of  being  Job- 
less. These  are  men  who  are  close  to  retire- 
ment and  now  lose  the  Iwneflt  of  &  pension. 
We  see  highly  trained,  well  educated  peo- 
ple now  trying  to  scrape  together  a  few 
dollars  by  selling  frankfurters.  We  see  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  to  buy  what  the  work 
force  produces  In  an  attempt  to  save  money 
tn  case  they  become  unemployed.  People 
now  go  to  bed  thinking  that  perhaps  to- 
morrow wUl  be  the  last  day  on  the  Job.  In- 
stead of  seeing  a  doctor  or  dentJst  for  a  usual 
'check-up",  people  now  let  It  go.  And  this. 
Mr.  President,  ts  only  some  of  the  immediate 
hardship.  Let  us  not  forget  what  followed 
the  last  time  we  were  told  "prosperity  Is  Just 
around  the  corner". 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
American  people  are  llterully  being  robbed 
of  a  decent  life.  At  the  same  time  unem- 
ployment grows,  we  have  much  work  to  do 
tn  the  areas  of  mass  transportation,  honslng. 
environmental  control,  medical  research. 
education,  rebuilding  the  cities  and  many 
other  useful  projects.  We  have  the  technical 
expertise  and  only  have  to  put  people  to 
work 

We  therefore  claim  that  the  greatest  na- 
tion In  the  world  can  provide  a  decent  Job 
at  decent  pay  for  erery  American  who 
wishes  to  work.  These  Jobs  should  be  aimed 
at  the  badly  needed  projects  that  were  In- 
dicated and  the  burden  of  taxation  to  fi- 
nance these  proftnuns  should  not  be  placed 
on  these  of  ordinary  means  but  on  the 
auper-rlch  and  great  corporations. 

Upon  the  sdvlce  of  the  Honorable  Lester 
Wolff  and  in  harmony  with  the  Nassau 
County  Board  of  Supervlsora  we  call  upon 
you,  Mr.  President,  to  take  the  immediate 
step  of  sending  a  Presidential  Task  Force 
to  Long  Island  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
working  out  a  plan  to  put  people  t^i  work  on 
useful  ta^k^.  We  feel  this  task  force  should 
have  the  power  to  allocate  funds  for  uaeful 
projects  that  will  employ  people  not  un- 
evenly make-work  projects. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  task  force 
to  spend  the  required  amount  of  money 
needed  to  cure  the  unemployment  crisis.  We 
again  stress  that  this  money  should  create 
dweni  Jobs,  at  decent  pay.  that  beti-ftt  the 
community  Our  analysis  shows  this  to  be 
sound  economics  and  absolutely  essential. 

Wlh  regard  to  infiation.  we  feel  that  if 
the  situation  Is  severe  enough  to  create  un- 
employment the  situation  Is  then  severe 
enough  to  Institute  price  controls  and  a 
maximum  profits  tax.  The  working  man 
should  not  bear  the  kciIp  burden  of  a  policy 
Intended  to  curb  inflation.  Working  people 
do  not  cause  Inflation— any  shopper  can  see 
prices  rising  much  faster  than  his  salary — 
and  should  not  be  punished  for  it. 

In  concluding.  It  Is  again  stressed  that  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  as  the  one  desorlbed 
Is  desperately  needed  and  we  sincerely  hc^e 
that  you  take  Immediate  action. 
Thank  you  for  considering  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

POANX  BCXjUVOtrCKAS, 

Chatrman, 


'4, 


1970 


SIMCHAT  TORAH  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS OF  SOLXDARTTY  WITH 
SOVIET  JEWISH  YOUTH 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdav.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Winston 
Churchill  once  described  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  "riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery,  inside 
an  enigma."  That  description  of  the 
U.S.S.R  remains  true  today,  especially 
conceminf!  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Estiriiales  of  the  number  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  range  from  3  to 
3.5  million,  with  38  percent  in  the  Rus- 
sian Republic.  37  percent  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  7  percent  in  Bjelorussia.  with  the 
remaining  18  percent  scattered  through- 
out the  other  12  Soviet  Republics.  There 
Ls  little  question  today  that  this  Jewish 
population  is  bcinR  placed  under  incn^as- 
Ing  pressures,  and  increasing  discrimina- 
tion despite  Moscow's  heated  denials. 

According  to  a  number  of  observers. 
Including  Gunther  Lawrence  in  his  book 
"Three  Million  More?"  the  mounting 
Soviet  antlsemitism  is  being  aimed  at 
'genocide  of  the  spirit  rather  than  geno- 
cide of  the  flesh."  It  is  evidently  the  aim 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  have  the 
Russian  Jewish  minority  fade  away  by 
being  absorbed  into  the  general  culture 
of  the  areas  In  which  they  live. 

These  are  harsh  words,  so  before  we 
X  Rive  credence  to  them,  we  should  weigh 
3  them  carefully  in  the  context  of  Rus- 
slan  history,  Ru.ssian  tradition,  and  Rus- 
sian culture.  It  is  necessary  also  to  look 
at  what  has  happened  under  50  years  of 
Soviet  rule. 

Parts  of  the  U.S.8.R.  are  traditionally 
anti-Semitic.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
western  Russia,  the  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
and  the  Baltic  States.  This  antisemitism 
flowered  and  flourished  under  the  Tsars, 
resulting  in  the  pogroms  of  1905  and  1906. 

OIHcially  this  attitude  ended  with  the 
revolution.  Within  Soviet  ideology,  under 
the  Soviet  Constitution,  and  embodied  tn 
Soviet  law.  all  nationalities  are  actively 
encouraged  to  perpetuate  their  group 
existence  through  cultural  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  activities  in  their 
own  language. 

Although  the  Soviet  ideology  is  atheis- 
tic, all  religions  are  also  allowed — al- 
though certainly  not  encouraged. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  there  was  no  question  that 
the  Intent  of  this  ideology,  of  a  union  of 
many  cultures  also  Included  the  Jews  as 
well  as  the  other  107  nationalities  that 
make  up  the  U.S.S.R.  During  that  period 
there  was  a  wide  network  of  cultural  and 
educational  institutiorLs  and  activities  for 
Jews  In  Yiddish,  which  was  recognized  as 
their  official  national  language.  Before 
World  War  n,  there  was  10  permanent 
Yiddish  theaters,  while  as  late  as  1940, 
100.000  children  attended  Yiddish  schools. 
By  1949,  under  the  Stalin  repression, 
all  Jewish  communal-cultural  institu- 
tions including  publishing  houses,  were 
destroyed.  The  famed  Jewish  State 
Theater  of  Moscow  was  closed  in  1949, 
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and  Yiddish  actors,  writers,  and  leaders 
were  liquidated. 

Although  somewhat  modified,  the  ele- 
ments of  this  policy  were  carried  on  by 
Stalms  successors  until  today  there  is 
not  p.  s  jigle  Yiddish  school  or  a  single 
Yiddish  class  in  the  entire  U.S.SJl. — 
this  despite  Soviet  lav.-  which  permits  the 
organization  of  such  classes  at  the  re- 
quest of  10  parents. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  statistics  of 
what  has  happened  to  Jewish  religion 
in  Russia  to  give  further  credence  to  Mr. 
Lawrence's  charge  of  a  "spiritual  geno- 
cide."  for  in  their  reUglon  lives  the  Jew- 
ish spirit. 

As  a  result  of  both  direct  and  indirect 
gavemment  action,  from  1965  when  450 
synasogues  exiited  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  now  believed  from  non-Soviet 
.sources  that  tlie  number  has  shrunk  to 
60  todav.  There  are  no  rabbinical  schools 
or  .seminaries  at  all.  Thus  there  Ls  no  i-e- 
placement  for  the  handful  of  sging  rabbis 
who  still  carry  on. 

Ko  Judiastic  periodicals  or  devotional 
literature  can  be  published— no  prayer 
books,  no  journals,  no  bibles.  No  prayer 
shawls  or  phylacteries,  essential  to  the 
services  can  be  produced.  There  can  be 
no  meaningful  official  contact  with  co- 
religionists abroad.  All  these  restrictions 
are  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  religion  alone. 
Except  in  isolated  in.stance5  they  cannot 
even  publish  religious  calendars.  Indls- 
pensible  as  guides  to  religious  holidays 
and  observances. 

There  is  evidence  of  discrimination 
in  university  enrollment  and  In  job  op- 
portunities If  your  name  Is  Jewish.  Pew 
Jews  hold  high  army  or  diplomatic  posi- 
tions any  more,  and  none  are  left  in  the 
party  leadership. 

Take  all  these  moves  together — hold 
them  up  against  the  traditional  anti- 
Semitic  backgroimd  of  many  areas  of 
the  U.S5.R. — and  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  there  was  a  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  So\let  leadership  that  the  Jew  would 
fade  away  Into  the  nationalities  of  the 
various  states.  Strangle  theJT  religion, 
dry  up  theh:  books,  let  their  traditions 
die  and  the  Jews  die— not  physically, 
but  spiritually.  Hence.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
term  "spiritual  genocide. " 

But  then  came  a  paradox. 

For  official  Identification  purposes, 
Soviet  Jews  are  identified  by  nationality. 
Jewish  Internal  passports  are  marked 
with  the  letter  "ye "  for  "yevrel"  or 
Hebrew.  If  one  parent  is  non-Jewish, 
there  is  a  choice  of  nationality  at  age  16, 
when  the  chUd  is  issued  his  Internal 
passport. 

But  unlike  Armenians,  Ukranlans,  or 
Uzbecks,  the  Soviet  Jew  has  no  national 
state  within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
offlclal  "Hebrew"  state— the  way  his 
passport  is  marked — happens  to  be  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  It  happens  to  be 
Israel.  And  this  fact  has  affected  the 
Soviet  Jewish  youth. 

Fifty  years  after  the  revolution,  35 
years  after  the  last  period  In  Russia 
when  Jewish  education  and  study  was 
permitted.  It  is  the  young  people  and 
not  tlie  old  who  have  become  mllltantly 
Jewish  and  mllitantly  Zionist  and  are 
creating  a  revival  of  the  Jewish  con- 
sciousness. 
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This  took  many  observers  by  surprise. 
A  gradual  drying  of  interest  in  Judaism 
had  Ijeen  predicted.  It  seemed  quite  logi- 
cal that  Jewish  youth  without  acviess  to 
synagogues,  reading  no  Jewish  books, 
and  having  no  Jewish  cultural  life,  would 
become  less  and  less  Jewish  and  gradu- 
ally assimilate  Into  Russian  society. 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
factor  In  the  development  of  the  young 
Russian  Jews  has  been  the  development 
of  a  free  Israel  since  1948.  Tliere  was  a 
state  and  a  people  with  which  they  could 
identify.  A  state  where  their  religion  was 
practiced,  their  books  read,  their  tradi- 
tions preserved,  the  richness  of  their 
cultural  heritage  known 

In  many  respects  the  attitude  of  the 
young  Jews  of  Russia  are  reminiscent 
of  the  blacks  in  our  own  Negro  civil  rights 
movement.  They  talk  of  needing  first  to 
overcome  the  'self-hatred "  pushed  on 
them  by  their  society.  They  protest 
against  the  Idea  of  "assimilation"  as  a 
solution  to  their  problems.  They  seek 
spiritual  identity  not  spiritual  absorption. 
This  movement  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  militant  Jews  taking  over 
the  dean's  office.  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  they  openly  celebrate  their  reli- 
gious holidays  in  front  of  the  few  remain- 
ing synagogues.  It  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  underground  Jewish  press, 
and  clandestine  classes  in  Hebrew.  It  has 
also  reached  the  point  where  60  Jewf 
from  Moscow  and  Leningrad  had  the 
courage  to  sign  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  a  statement  denouncing  the 
government  sponsored  Jews  who  had 
denounced  the  State  of  IsracL 

To  judge  this  courage  in  its  proper 
light,  we  must  remember  that  they  did 
this  in  a  country  where  many  dissenters 
still  find  tliemselves  committed  to  mental 
institutions  for  observation  and  treat- 
ment, while  sUll  others  are  sent  to 
Siberia. 

Now  from  the  paradox  of  this  re- 
surgence of  a  militant  Judaism  comes  a 
modem  dilemma. 

Because  of  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
east, and  the  Russians'  pro-Arab  foreign 
policy,  the  Russian  internal  policy  Is  be- 
coming violently  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Zionist. 

This  anti-Zionism  has  resulted  in 
police  raids  on  Zionist  headquarters,  and 
a  flood  of  anti-Israel.  anU-Zionlst,  and 
anti-Semitic  articles  In  the  ofBcial  press. 
I  have  read  that  some  of  these  attacks, 
both  In  the  text  and  In  the  pictures, 
equals  or  Is  reminiscent  of  Tsairlst  Rus- 
sia, or  the  Nazi  anti-Semitic  weekly, 
"Der  Sturmer." 

And  there  seems  good  reason  for  the 
Russian  Jew  to  worry.  In  the  official 
anti-Zionist  attacks — which  the  author- 
ities state  are  not  anti-Semitic,  the 
IsraeU  and  the  government  of  Israel  are 
routinely  called  aggressors,  murderers, 
and  Nazis.  And  to  Russians  and  Russian 
Jews  alike  there  is  a  very  thin  line  be- 
tween anti-Zionism  and  antl-Semltlsm. 
Code  phrases  like  "antl-Zlonism"  have  a 
long  and  grisly  history  in  Russian. 

In  1953,  the  phrase  was  "Doctors'  Plot" 
but  it  was  Jews  who  were  killed  or  went 
to  Labor  Camps.  More  recently  in  1961, 
we  all  remember  the  attack  on  "economic 
criminals"  which  turned  out  to  be  mostly 
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Jews  who  recetvfd  the  sentences.  But  the 
fear  of  antl-Zlonlsm  Is  greBter.  for  U 
Ras!i»  continues  to  blame  her  problem* 
on  the  State  of  Israel,  It  is  a  frighten- 
Ingly  short  step  In  the  average  Russian's 
mind  to  make  the  Russian  Jew  share  that 
bUme. 

But  let  me  stress  hej-e  that  at  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  strong  anti-Semitic 
movement  as  we  historically  are  used  to 
the  term.  There  is  no  outright  pogrom — 
there  are  no  public  attacks  on  Jews  or 
the  property  of  Jews,  and  even  the  Mos- 
cow Synagogue  is  unguarded  and  unmo- 
lested- There  may  be  fear  that  such  acts 
could  develop  given  the  present  anti- 
Israel.  anti-Zionist  attacks  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  but  it  would  overstate  the 
facts  to  say  anything  of  that  nature  ex- 
ists today.  Let  us  pray  it  never  does. 

80,  attracted  from  outside  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  free  Jewish  state,  and  pressed 
from  the  inside  by  a  rising  militant  Ju- 
daism and  a  fear  of  public  reaction  to 
the  antl-Zlonist  attacks  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  desire  to  emigrate — to  leave 
Russia  and  go  to  Israel — has  grown. 
tATge  numbers  of  Russian  Jews  want  to 
fiee  that  country. 

In  principle,  this  should  be  easy.  In 
fact  it  is  not. 

In  principle,  the  U-8.8JI.  confirms  the 
concept  of  emigration  as  a  basic  himnan 
right  acknowledged  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  article  Xni.  which  the  Soviets 
support.  In  fact,  no  meaningful  number 
of  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  leave 

At  a  Paris  press  conference  In  1966, 
when  pressed  on  the  subject.  Premier 
Kosygln  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  emigration  from  Russia  to 
reunite  families.  Even  this — which  is  a 
considerable  lessening  of  the  rights 
ascribed  to  under  article  XTTT.  of  the  CN. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights — ha«  not 
been  honored. 

To  date  only  a  minute  trickle  have 
been  granted  permission  to  Join  families 
in  Israel  or  other  countries,  while  tens 
of  thousands  of  applications  have  been 
refused.  How  large  this  drive  to  emigrate 
may  be.  no  one  knows,  as  requests  for 
emigration  visas  have  Increasingly  be- 
come the  cause  of  prosecution  and  per- 
secution by  Soviet  governmental  agen- 
cies. In  addition  to  Job  loss,  demotion 
and  other  subtle  forms  of  persecution,  to 
date  32  Jews  who  asked  to  leave  Russia 
have  gone  not  to  Israel,  but  to  Soviet 
prisons. 

The  reasons  for  the  Russian  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Jews  is  one  of  those  mys- 
terious wrapped  In  an  enigma  of  which 
Mr.  Churchill  spoke. 

No  one  supposes  that  the  full  3.5  mil- 
lion Jews  would  leave  even  if  they  had 
the  choice.  Emigration  is  a  nonrevers- 
ible, drastic  step  In  any  person's  life,  and 
many  Russian  Jews  consider  themselves 
Russian  first,  last  and  always. 

With  the  growth  of  militant  Judaism 
and  militant  Zionism,  and  the  Increasing 
tensions  these  cause.  It  would  seem  logi- 
cal for  the  Soviet  Government  to  "let  the 
troiiblemakers  go."  While  in  Israel  I  dis- 
cussed this  point  with  Deputy  Prime 
Iflnister  Tlgal  Allan. 
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He  stated  it  to  be  his  view  that  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  such  emigration  had  Its 
root  in  Soviet  ideology  which  holds  that 
no  one  can  be  unhappy  \mder  the  Com- 
munist system.  Any  large  emigration — 
even  a  sign  of  flight — would  In  the  Soviet 
mind  Indicate  to  the  world  that  their 
worker's  paradise,  with  equal  Justice  to 
every  minority,  was  a  failure.  It  takes 
little  knowledge  of  history  to  know  that 
the  Berlin  Wall  was  not  built  to  keep 
down  the  flow  of  emigrants  from  West  bo 
East  Germany.  It  is  not  Just  Jews,  they 
do  not  want  to  let  any  people  go. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Allon  what  wo 
could  do  in  a  practical  sense  to  help,  he 
said  he  felt  that  this  same  sensitivity  to 
world  opinion  could  be  used  to  soften  the 
Russian  attitude  toward  Soviet  Jews  and 
to  speed  up  emigration.  That  is  If  we — 
all  of  us,  Jewish  and  other  communities 
around  the  world,  the  free  govemmenta 
of  the  world— through  the  CJJ.  and  In 
every  way  available  to  us,  keep  up  a  pres- 
sure for  emigration  as  a  basic  human 
right  as  subscribed  to  under  article  xm 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  soften  the 
Soviet  position. 

That  such  a  sensitivity  to  world 
opinion  does  exist  has  been  demonstrated 
in  small  ways  at  different  times.  For  ex- 
ample it  has  resulted  in  the  printing  of 
a  few  Jewish  books  in  Yiddish  or  Rus- 
sian, a  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  making 
of  matzoh,  the  printing  of  10,000  prayer 
books.  Token  though  these  may  be.  they 
do  indicate  that  Soviet  otBclals  ate  be- 
coming Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
unfavorable  impressions  of  Soviet  life 
circulating  abroad. 

Of  course,  these  token  steps  still  fail 
totally  to  provide  the  basic  cultural  and 
religious  instrumentalities  essential  for 
Jewish  survival  In  Russia,  Just  aa  the 
minute  trickle  of  immigration  so  far  al- 
lowed totally  falls  to  satisfy  the  demand 
to  leave  the  Soviets. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  this  form  of 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, on  October  8.  1970,  I  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  con- 
current resolution  which.  If  passed,  will 
make  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  first, 
persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  any 
person  because  of  his  religion  should  be 
condemned:  and  second,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  urgently  requested 
to  take  Immediate  action  through  diplo- 
matic contacts  to  negotiate  permission 
for  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or 
to  other  countries  willing  to  receive 
them. 

When  Qunther  Lawrence  asked  with 
the  title  of  his  book  the  question.  "Three 
Million  More?"  he  Is  asking  whether  we 
hi  the  civilized  world  can  allow  the  pos- 
sibility of  either  the  physical  or  spiritual 
death  of  3  million  more  Jews  to  be  added 
to  the  6  million  who  died  in  Nazi  death 
camps. 

I  say.  "No"  we  cannot.  Not  3  million, 
not  300.  not  even  three.  That  Is  my  pledge 
and  I  pray  It  will  be  the  pledge  of  every 
civilized  nation  and  individual  on  earth. 


October  H,  1970 

CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  McCLORY 
REWEWS  KEY  ISSUES  OP  THE 
91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  njJMDis 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuadav.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
more  than  26,000  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  9l6t  Congress,  only 
a  small  percentage  will  enjoy  considera- 
tion, and  even  fewer  wiU  be  enacted.  De- 
spite this  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  October 
recess,  over  400  bills  have  become  law. 
The  House  of  Representatives  alone, 
has  sat  for  a  record  332  days  in  this 
period  and  has  filled  more  than  68,000 
pages  of  the  CoHGRZssioifAL  RccoRO  with 
debate. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  discuss  In  this 
brief  report  each  and  every  measure  on 
which  I  have  voted.  Every  bill  upon  which 
the  Congress  acts  affects,  in  some  direct 
or  indirect  way,  every  citizen  of  this  na- 
tion. I  have  selected  legislation  which 
I  feel  is  of  the  widest  Interest  to  resi- 
dents of  the  12th  District,  and  will  re- 
port my  position  on  these  measures.  More 
detailed  Information  on  any  vote  which 
I  have  cast  Is  available  through  my  con- 
gressional office,  and  inquiry  from  12th 
District  residents  will  be  welcomed. 

P<UJ.tmOH  AKD  TBI  KifvnoNUXtrr 

Since  the  12th  District  of  Illinois  bor- 
ders on  one  of  this  country's  great  bodies 
of  water.  I.  Uke  many  of  my  neighlwrs  in 
Lake,  McHeruy.  and  Cook  Counties,  have 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing condition  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the 
Representative  of  this  great  district.  1 
have  felt  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
lake.  Early  m  the  91st  Congress,  I  made 
a  commitment  to  myself  to  attempt  to 
obtain  an  Infusion  of  Federal  funds  to 
assist  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  District 
in  completing  its  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction program,  and  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  authorize  $25  million  for  fa- 
cilities to  remove  polluting  wastes  from 
the  Lake  Michigan  Watershed.  Follow- 
ing hearings  on  the  bill,  at  which  I  testi- 
fied, an  amendment  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  which  embodied  much  of  that  which 
I  had  sought  in  my  bill.  The  amendment 
provided  »20  million  for  pollution  con- 
trol in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  bill  was 
signed  into  law  as  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  in  April  1970. 

The  North  Shore  Sanitary  District  ap- 
plied, with  my  support,  for  a  Federal 
grant  totaling  almost  »!2  million,  to 
augment  the  $35  million  approved  by  the 
voters  of  the  12th  District.  The  President 
announced  his  approval  of  this  grant  a 
short  time  ago.  and  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  this  Federal  contribution  will 
enable  us  to  continue  our  attack  on  the 
crucial  problem  of  water  pollution  In  a 
more  meaningful  way.  In  addition,  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  also  will  help  the 
North  Shore  SanlUry  District  to  com- 
plete its  plan  to  eliminate  sewage  efflu- 
ents from  Lake  Michigan. 

Surely,  few  issues  have  been  more  ac- 
tively discussed  and  weighed  by  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population  than  that  of  the 
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environment.  I  share  that  concern,  and 
have  supported  legislation  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 
strengthen  air  pollution  control  meas- 
ures, extending  the  program  to  Include 
research  relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles: 
establish  national  air  quality  standards. 
Including  pollution  due  to  planes,  autos, 
and  fuels;  and  to  encourage  the  recovery 
and  utilization  of  solid  waste  materials; 
as  well  as  other  relevant  bills. 

rSUCATION 

Emphasis  remains  strong  on  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  availability  of  that  quality  educa- 
tion. I  feel  a  particular  concern  for  the 
problems  of  education  In  this  Nation,  and 
have,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  voted 
for  passage  of  bills  which  would  extend 
the  Elemeniarj'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — Including  funds  for  impacted  aid. 
adult  basic  education.  Indian  schools, 
teachers  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and  so 
lortli — through  1972:  make  available  an 
additional  $100  million  for  needy  chil- 
dren not  now  being  reached  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act;  put  the  special 
milk  program  for  children  on  a  perma- 
nent basis;  and  provide  emergency  stu- 
dent loan  guarantees.  With  respect  to 
the  handicapped,  I  supported  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the 
handicapped  and  additional  legislation 
to  provide  educational  aid  to  programs 
for  gifted  and  handicapped  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  vote 
relating  to  education  was  my  vote  to 
override    the    President's    veto    of    the 
_      Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill — and  It 
:3      was  one  of  the  most  difficult  votes  I  cast 
X      during  the  91st  Congress.  The  House  and 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  increased  the 
President's  budget  request  by  Sl.l  bil- 
lion, earmarking  most  of  the  additional 
moneys  for  educational   purposes.  The 
President  vetoed  the  bill,  and  on  national 
television  stated  that  he  considered  the 
veto  necessary  because  of  inflationary 
pressures  in  our  economy. 

As  a  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  feel  a  strong  sense 
of  loyalty  to  President  Nixon  and  his 
legislative  policies,  imderstandlng  that 
only  with  the  support  of  the  members 
of  his  own  party  can  he  hope  to  imple- 
ment the  policies  be  believes  necessary 
to  solve  this  Nation's  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  programs  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  veto  provided 
school  assistance  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  These  payments  are  given  by  the 
Oovemmenl  to  school  districts  in  lieu  of 
property  taxes  for  children  whose  parents 
reside  In  the  school  district  and  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Govenment.  The 
12th  District  receives  almost  50  percent 
of  an  Impact  funds  coming  to  the  State 
of  Bllnols.  There  are  criticisms — some  of 
them  deserved — of  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  I  believe  that  before 
drastic  cuts  arc  made,  some  alternative 
method  should  be  devised  to  meet  the 
Federal  burden  In  this  area.  Despite 
political  loyalty  to  the  President,  I  was 
also  aware  of  my  obligations  to  the  resi- 
deaU  of  the  I2th  District  to  fight  for 
programs  I  believe  to  be  in  their  best  in- 
terSElB  and  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  An  additional  concern 
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stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
drastic  cut  would  create  particularly 
difficult  problems  for  schools  in  North 
Chicago  and  Waukegan,  which  serve  a 
substantial  number  of  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Ultimately,  I  voted  with  26  other  Re- 
publicans to  override  the  President's  veto. 
We  were  unsuccessful.  A  second  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  was  then  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature.  This  bin  augmented  the 
budget  request  by  alwut  $650  million,  as 
compared  to  the  $1.1  blliion  of  the  origi- 
nal bill.  Although  I  opposed  the  cuts, 
the  bill  did  provide  $440  million  for  im- 
pact aid,  and  I  supported  the  appropria- 
tion which  was,  at  that  point,  long 
overdue. 


One  of  the  most  crucial — and  imi- 
versally  recognized — issues  during  the 
1968  elections  was  that  of  crime  in  the 
streets.  This  Congress  has  taken  action 
to  wage  a  campaign  against  street  crime, 
white-collar  crime,  and  crime  connected 
with  drug  abuse.  Because  of  my  assign- 
ment on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
been  directly  Involved  in  some  of  the 
most  controversial  legislation  considered 
in  this  Congress. 

m  1970.  the  House,  with  my  support, 
approved  legislation  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  increase  ftmdlng 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— an  agency  within  the 
Justice  Department  chsirged  with  the 
administration  and  distribution  of  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  assist 
in  upgrading,  training,  and  procedures. 
Organized  crime  presents  a  somewhat 
different  picture,  and  the  solutions  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  as  much  as  In  the  revamping  of 
criminal  procedures — the  closing  of  loop- 
holes— so  that  prosecutors  can  be  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  whlte-coDar 
crime  problem,  that  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cate. As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
participated  in  long  hours  of  hearings 
and  extensive  markup  sessions  before 
voting  to  bring  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  consisting  of  12 
titles,  to  the  House  floor.  In  addition  to 
the  provisions  dealing  with  syndicate 
crime,  the  bill  also  establishes  Federal 
controls  over  the  Interstate  commerce  in 
explosives — and  provides  the  death 
penalty  for  fatal  bombings. 

Drug  abuse  is  receiving  increased  at- 
tention throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  I  supported  whole- 
heartedly a  comprehetisive  measure, 
directed  at  treatment ,  rebablUtation, 
prevention,  and  education  with  respect 
to  drug  use,  as  well  as  toward  strength- 
ening drug  laws  and  enforcement. 

To  the  sorrow  of  the  Nation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  91st 
Congress,  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
rising  crime  rate.  The  Congress  legislates 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and. 
in  the  second  session,  we  passed— and  I 
supported — the  omnibus  crime  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  contains 
controversial  sections — such  as  the  "no- 
knock"  provision  applicable  In  certain 
circumstances  for  entries  and  searches, 
and  the  "preventive  detention"  clause 
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allowing  the  detention  for  60  days  of 
persons  in  certain  circumstances  who  are 
awaiting  trial  and  are  foimd  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  community.  The  meas- 
ures contain  substantial  provisions  to 
safeguard  Individual  rights.  While  there 
may  be  a  constitutional  test  of  these  pro- 
visions, I  became  convinced,  after 
thorough  research,  that  both  are  neces- 
sary and  constitutional 

There  have  been  other  dramatic  issues 
in  this  Congress.  We  have  been  faced 
with  legislation  to  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President — which  I  supported,  if 
passed  by  the  Senate,  this  measure 
would  have  extended  the  one  man-one 
vote  principle  to  the  dectlon  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

cm.  UOBTS 

The  91st  Congress  voted  to  extend  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  due  to  expire 
in  1970.  This  act  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate registration  and  voting  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  black  partic- 
ipation in  the  political  process  was  se- 
verely limited.  It  has  proven  to  be  enor- 
mously successful,  yet  the  task  It  was 
passed  to  achieve  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. I  supported  the  simple  extension 
of  the  original  act.  Although  this  effort 
was  originally  unsuccessful  in  the  House, 
it  eventually  passed  in  the  form  I  fa- 
vored— and  which  bad  the  overwhelm- 
ing backing  of  CIvQ  Rights  advocates. 

LCCISl.ATtVX   KxrOHU 

This  Congress  has  seemed  to  lend  it- 
sell  to  disposing  of  issues  which  have 
been  discussed  for  years.  No  legislation 
points  that  up  more  dramatically  than 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  of  which  the  Congress  can  be  Justly 
proud.  It  has  been  24  years  since  the 
Congress  last  amended  its  ways  of  doing 
business.  The  legislation^for  which  I 
have  worked  since  1965,  and  which  I 
supported  by  testimony,  amendment. 
Floor  speeches,  and  finally,  my  vote — 
has  significantly  improved  the  opera- 
tloiu  of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Mi- 
nority Interests  are  protected,  procedin-es 
are  streamlined — including  the  accept- 
ance of  my  amendment  permitting  elec- 
tronic voting  to  replace  the  arduous  roll 
call  system  which  has  occupied  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  in  any 
given  session — and.  most  importantly,  a 
great  deal  that  was  previoiuly  secret  will 
be  made  public.  Virtually  all  committee 
meetings  will  be  opened;  public  televi- 
sion coverage  of  committee  hearings  will 
be  permitted ;  and  previously  unrecorded 
votes  in  the  House  and  in  Committee 
will  now  be  recorded  and  made  public, 
ookcxsnc  rvymxjatA 

The  problems  of  this  Nation  are  as 
diverse  as  its  citizens,  and  the  solutions 
must  be  sought  and  assessed  with  a  sense 
of  relative  urgency  and  priorities  against 
the  broad  spectrum  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens  and  the  health 
of  our  Nation— economically  and 
spiritually. 

In  the  face  of  once-rompant  infiation. 
which  is  now  hopefuQy  being  checked 
and  stabilized,  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
those  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  employ- 
able ladder,  those  who  ore  unemployable, 
those  who  are  at  the  starting  point  ot 
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■n  average  married  life— all  have  their 
Individual  anJ,  In  many  cases,  critical 
problems.  I  have  supported  lesislation  to 
provide  an  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  and  to  set  the  tax  base  at  a 
more  realistic  figure;  to  eswbiish  a  new 
family  assisunce  plan.  provtdinE  benefits 
to  those  who  work,  or  who  register  for 
employment  or  Job  training,  and  day  care 
for  children  to  free  mothers  for  employ- 
ment or  ;ob  training 

With  regard  to  the  elderly,  we  have 
provided  thnt  those  over  65  who  were  in- 
eUglble  for  ha<;pital  insurance  under 
me01c3rc.  miy  nov  secure  .»uch  coverage. 
provided  tliey  pay  the  full  pre.iuuni.  Also, 
we  have  authorized  a  study  on  possible 
inclusion  of  chiropractic  care  under 
medicare. 

I  have  supported  bills  to  strengthen 
the  warning  label  on  cigarettes:  to  per- 
mit lending  of  mortgage  money  for  VA 
ItKini  out  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  funds;  to  authorite  a  disburse- 
ment of  $250  million  to  provide  funds  for 
mortgage  fmancing  at  reduced  rates  of 
intere-'t  to  FHA-approved  home  buyers; 
to  increase  rates  of  pensions  payable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  later  wars, 
and  their  survivors.  r>s  well  35  monthly 
rates  of  com.ueiisaticn  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities:  to  provide 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards; to  limit  the  atno  tnt  of  subsidy  that 
may  be  paid  an  individual  farmer  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  to  S55.000:  to  re- 
organize the  Post  OfBce.  so  that  It  will 
operate  as  a  Government  corporation. 

SUMMARY 

This  Congress  has  set  a  record  for  Its 
length.  The  spectrum  of  American  na- 
tional concern  has  been  reflected  in  the 
more  than  90  messages  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress — messages  In  the  areas 
of  electoral  college  reform :  domestic  pro- 
grams: income  tax:  organized  crime: 
hunger  and  malnutrition:  selective  serv- 
ic::  drugs;  population;  welfare;  public 
transportation;  education;  Indian  pol- 
icv;  Ubor  dL'putes;  environmental 
quaJity:  social  security,  and  so  on. 

We  are  a  people  involved.  This  is  a 
time  of  dramatic  interest  by.  and  activity 
on  the  part  of.  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Improved  communications,  increased  lei- 
sure time,  growing  educational  opportu- 
nities, all  have  combined  to  make  the 
American  citizen  more  responsive  and 
more  vocal  on  matters  of  national  con- 
cern. 

There  are  great  and  critical  issues  be- 
fore tis — and  because  the  problems  are 
great,  the  challenges  are  great.  The  ex- 
citing opportunity  for  extraordinary 
achievement,  involvement,  and  change 
Is  with  us.  It  is  indeed  a  time  for  great- 
ness if  we  but  rise  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  Congress  has  sought  to  rise  to  that 
challenge.  Because  of  the  divergence  of 
political  control,  there  is  also  a  diver- 
gence of  philosophy  and  approach.  The 
art  of  compromise  involving  a  President 
of  one  party  and  a  Congress  of  the  other, 
tends  in  some  instances  to  neutralize 
what  might  have  been  dramatic  results. 

We  seem  to  have  merely  skimmed  the 
surface  in  this  narrative.  I  prepare  a 
weekly  newsletter  on  matters  of  current 
legislative  Interest,  and  this  newsletter 
Is  reprinted  in  most  of  the  local  news- 
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papers  that  circulate  in  tlie  12th  District 
of  Illinois.  More  detailed  information 
may  lie  secured  by  writing  to  me  as  fol- 
lows: Congressman  Robiht  McCiory. 
426  Cannon  Building.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C.  20515. 


October  H,  1970 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  A  STRONG 
AIR  POLLXmON  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1970.  the  House  pa.wed  a  Clean  Air  Act. 
But  in  late  July  tlie  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  suffered  severe  air 
pollution  attacks  as  a  pall  of  smog  hung 
over  our  major  cities.  The  frightening 
experience  of  late  July  demonstrated,  if 
we  did  not  realize  it  before,  the  severity 
of  air  pollution  problems. 

As  a  result,  on  September  22.  the 
Senate  passed  the  National  Air  Quality 
Standards  Act  of  1970.  Tlus  clean  air 
bill  13  stronger  than  the  House  version 
because  it  sets  a  definite  timetable  for  a 
90 -percent  reduction  in  automobile  pol- 
lution. It  also  requires  that  all  new 
plants  and  factories  be  built  utilizing  the 
latest  and  best  air  pollution  control 
equipment. 

Because  it  is  vitally  Imiwrtant  that  the 
stronger  Senate  clean  air  bill  be  passed. 
44  Members  on  the  House  side  have  in- 
troduced the  Senate  passed  version  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  Is 
an  indication  of  our  concern  for  the 
health  of  all  Americans.  Other  cospon- 
sors  are  expected  in  the  near  luttire. 

The  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  Is  currently  being  re- 
solved in  a  conference  committee,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  already  agreeing  to  major  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  House  Members 
alreadj'  cosponsorlng  the  House  version 
as  well  as  an  article  from  the  October  9. 
1970  Wall  Street  Journal  describing  the 
fine  work  of  the  conference  committee 
to  date. 

COSPOMSOKS 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  B«U. 

Mr.  Brafico. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mn.  Chlsbolm. 

Mr.  Clarii. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Donaliue. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CalUornli. 

Mr.  EUberg. 

Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  PascHl. 

Mr.  Pra3«r. 

Mr.  Oa.Tdos. 

Mr.  Qude. 

Mr.  Halpero. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Lowen5t«ln. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr  Moorhead. 


Mr.  OlMn. 

Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Pattra. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Price  of  lUlnoU.  . 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Rett. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Rodlno. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Schwt'ngel. 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Yatea. 

CONFEKEBS  SST  TO   RrTAXN    1975    AS  DeADUVX 
FOB        SLASHING       P0U.tJT10N        POOM        CAB 

Exhausts 

Washington. — Legislation  commanding 
the  auto  Industry  to  slaah  exhaust  pollution 
by  1975  appeared  to  clear  a  formidable  hur- 
dle In  Congresii. 

A  conference  committee  of  House  mem- 
bers and  Senatorj  tentatively  agreed  to  keep 
that  deadline  In  the  final  text  ot  a  clean-air 
bill,  according  to  a  Jubilant  Sen.  Muskle  (D., 
Maine).  The  agreement.  U  it  sticks,  sharply 
Improves  chances  that  the  bill  can  be  enacted 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  measure  requiring  auto  makers  to 
achieve  by  Jan.  I.  1975.  a  90  percent  reduc- 
tion In  exhaust  pollutants  from  the  level  cur- 
rently permitted  by  Federal  regulations.  The 
Industry  could  get  a  one-year  postponement 
o(  that  deadline  If  It  convinces  Federal  au- 
thorities It  tried  faithfully  to  meet  the  low- 
emlsslon  goal,  but  just  couldn't  make  it. 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Muskle, 
woB  a  shocker  to  Detroit.  Auto  executives  per- 
sonally lobbied  against  the  1975  deadline,  and 
Oeneral  Motors  Corp.s  president.  K  N.  Cole, 
told  Sen.  Muskle  that  achieving  the  90  per- 
cent emission  cut  "simply  isn't  technologi- 
cally possible  within  the  time  frame  re- 
quired." Industry  englneeia  badnt  been 
shooting  for  such  low  emission  levels  untU 
19B0. 

The  Industry  had  hopes  of  softening  the  re- 
quirement in  the  conference  of  House  mem- 
bers and  Senators.  In  June,  the  House  passed 
a  clean-air  bill  dealing  mainly  with  pollution 
from  factories,  not  vehicles,  and  the  House 
conferees  could  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Senate's  tough  exhaust  deadline.  Some  Con- 
gressional sources  were  predicting  a  drawn- 
out  conference  fight. 

But  at  their  very  first  meeting  yesterday, 
the  conlereea  stuck  a  tentative  bargsln  that 
Sen.  Muskle  said  would  "preserve  the  dead- 
line on  automobiles."  He  said  the  agreemenb 
would  retain  the  90  percent  requirement,  the 
Jan.  1.  1975.  tarjet.  and  the  potential  one- 
year  grace  period. 

In  return,  the  Senste  conferees  agreed  to 
a  House  proposal  for  a  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  technological  progress  on  auto-polln- 
tlon  control  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, an  organization  that  does  various 
sclentiao  chores  for  the  Oovernment.  House 
conferees  reasoned  the  academy  would  be  an 
Impartial  umpire  on  the  question  of 
whether  technological  progress  u  too  slow 
to  meet  the  1975  deadline.  If  the  academy 
advises  Congrese  between  now  and  1975  that 
the  deadline  u  too  strict.  Congress  could 
move  It  tiack. 

The  agreement  was  described  aa  tentative 
because  staff  aides  must  stlU  draft  exact  lan- 
guage outlining  the  academy's  functions. 

"It's  very  reassuring  to  have  this  resolved 
80  quickly."  said  Sen.  MusXle.  The  conferees 
won't  meet  again  until  next  month,  when 
Congress  returns  after  the  election  for  Ita 
lame-duck  session.  There  are  wide  dl«er- 
ences  to  be  resolved  in  Houae  and  Senate 
versions  of  proposed  controls  on  pollution 
from  factories. 


October  U,  1970 

THE  UNIVERSrry  TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   [1.L1NOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  pundits,  politicians  and 
cocktail  party  circuit  riders  continue  to 
debate  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Scranton  Commission  report 
on  campus  unrest— which  most  have  not 
bothered  to  read — another  group  of  per- 
sons— oiu-  college  and  university  presi- 
dents—are quietly  gomg  about  the 
day-to-day  Job  of  administering  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  They  know 
full  well  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  maintaining  campus  order  rests  with 
them  and  depends  upon  their  abilities  to 
exercise  leadership  and  obtain  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  university 
community.  They  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  fools  rush  in  where  leaders 
fear  to  tread  and  that  they  therefore 
have  a  special  responsiblUty  to  fill  that 
leadership  vacuum.  They  know  too  that 
students,  faculty  and  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lice  are  looking  to  them  to  defuse  the 
explosive  potential  for  violence  and  in- 
fuse the  dynamic  potential  for  intellec- 
tual ferment  and  constructive  change. 

One  who  Is  demonstrating  these  lead- 
ership qualities  Is  President  John  T. 
Bemhard  of  Western  Illinois  University 
In  Macomb.  El.  Characteristic  of  his 
leadership  Is  the  convocation  address 
s:  which  he  delivered  to  the  WIU  student 
=  body  on  September  15,  1970.  In  that  ad- 
**  dr«ss  he  presented  the  problems  of  war, 
racism,  the  environment  and  the  univer- 
sity as  challenges  for  the  new  generation 
of  students  to  deal  with  constructively. 
He  Inveighed  against  the  fanatics  of  the 
revolutionary  left  who  "find  themselves 
In  what  I  call  the  Vietnam  syndrome — 
they  feel  they  must  destroy  the  ujniver- 
sity  In  order  to  save  it." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  perverted 
this  form  of  logic  really  Is; 

These  are  the  nihlllste.  who  claim  that 
only  through  destruction  can  a  great  and 
new  society  be  built.  How  wrong,  how  ter- 
ribly wrong  they  arel  Because  in  destroying 
the  university,  they  destroy  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  society  Itself.  Tbey  destroy  all 
hope  that  society  has  for  reform,  growth  and 
happiness.  What  a  better  legacy  to  leave  the 
future  generations  of  men  and  women.  The 
university  must  be  dedicated  to  the  torch 
of  learning  (not  the  torch  of  destruction) 
aloft  and  alive.  ...  to  the  pursuit  of  learning 
In  peace. 

He  warns  of  the  trend  toward  campus 
pollticlzation  which  could  transform  the 
university  into  an  "Ideological  football." 
thus  inviting  polarization  and  the  de- 
struction of  scholarship  and  learning.  In 
his  words: 

The  rule  of  reason  must  prevail  or  the 
university  faces   Inevitable   diaaster. 

That  Is  not  to  say.  states  President 
Bemhard,  that  students  should  not  be 
concerned  about  the  great  social  issues 
of  our  times,  but  that  the  portrayal  of 
concern  should  be  In  the  "reasonable 
context"  of  a  "nonviolent  commitment 
to  truth  and  social  progress," 

He  disputes  and  refutes  the  preniise 
that  damage  to  property  is  somehow 
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Justified  on  the  grounds  that  property  is 
symbolic  of  inanimate  materialism.  Not 
only  does  this  overlook  the  dangers  of 
human  Injury  but  "the  himian  factor 
which  inheres  In  property." 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  not  only 
should  the  students  be  provoked  by  the 
challenges  they  confront,  but  that  they 
should  channel  their  idealism  to  meet 
and  resolve  those  challenges.  While  they 
may  be  impatient,  exasperated  and  frus- 
trated at  the  slow  pace  of  change,  they 
should  recognize  that  change  Is  In- 
evitable and  that  the  central  challenge 
to  them  Is  in  determining  the  direction 
and  tempo  of  that  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  1  include  the  full  text  of  Presi- 
dent Bemhard's  excellent  convocation 
address  and  commend  It  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagties. 

The  address  follows: 
AslKEaB  TO  New  Studxhts,  Wbstdw  Uxnsoia 
VTfvr^arrr,  BntxicBis  15.  1970 
(By  President  John  T.  Bernard) 
At  the  very  outset,  before  welcoming  you 
Be  newcomers  to  the  campus,  X  would  like  to 
Introduce  two  of  our  pioneers  and  trall- 
blBKera  at  Weatem — two  Individuals  who  are 
heading  up  two  very  significant  programs 
that  typify  the  forward  thrust  we  are  trying 
to  sustain  at  this  Insututlon.  I  wanted  you 
to  see  them,  and  then  perhaps  have  the 
opportunity  through  this  coming  year  to 
make  their  acquaintance  In  depth,  nret,  I 
will  Introduce  ovx  new  tJnlveralty  Ombuds- 
man, Mr,  Don  Daudelln.  And  next,  I'd  like 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  who  la  the 
new  Director  of  the  Black  studies  Program 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  Special  Projt 

Mr.  Daudelln  Is  our  new  ombudsman  for 
students.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  exactly 
what  that  Is.  but  he  la  really — a  quick  short- 
hand expression — the  "chief  gripe  officer."  If 
you've  got  any  complaint  about  the  so-called 
faceless  bureaucracy  at  Western  nUnols 
University,  Mr.  Daudelln  la  the  man  to  see. 
And  he  has  an  ample  supply  of  kleenex  in 
his  offlce,  tool  Seriously,  we  expect  Mr. 
Daudelln  to  serve  as  the  chief  advocate  of 
the  students,  and  to  ably  represent  their 
concerns  and  Interests  on  this  campus. 

Mr.  Evans  cornea  to  us  after  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  black  cultural  studies. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  very  well  trained,  edu- 
cated, and  interested  In  the  broad  proceas 
of  tilgber  education.  We  look  to  him  for 
leadership  m  Black  Studies.  Ui  the  develop- 
ment of  Reach-Out  Semces.  and  also  In  the 
further  growth  of  the  Brooks  Cultural  Center 
for  our  black  students  at  Western. 

We  feel  that  these  two  major  programs, 
among  others,  are  extremely  Important  for 
the  modern  university;  and  we  expect  these 
two  gentlemen  to  provide  ub  with  the  leader- 
ship, and  Intelligent  direction  that  we  need. 
I'm  very  happy  to  greet  you  on  tlila  oc- 
casion. It's  one  of  thoae  rare  momenta  in  a 
school  year  where  I  do  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  such  a  large  audience.  During  the 
year,  I  meet  with  many  small  groups;  but 
this  is  one  of  my  few  chances  to  speak  to 
such  a  large  student  gathering. 

I  bid  you  a  very  warm  welcomel  X  hope 
that  things  are  going  reasonably  smooth  for 
you  In  adjusting  to  your  living  quartera.  and 
In  getting  ready  for  your  oouise  work.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  many  problems.  X 
wish  that  the  weather  could  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you.  your  parents,  and  frlenda  who 
c&me  a  few  days  ago.  I  also  wish  that  our 
adjolnlng  roads  cotUd  have  been  In  better 
,  Bh&pe.  There's  one  thing  you  soon  discover 
whan  you're  a  unlvemlty  president:  Certain 
things  are  definitely  beyond  your  control, 
andlwo  of  these  are  the  condition  of  the 
atreets  and  the  weather! 

I  dislike  bringing  up  serious  matters  at 
this  otherwise-festive  oocasion,  but  I  really 
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tlilnk  that  our  perlloua  times  justify  some 
r»tber  sober  comments  Irom  me — comments 
wblcb  I  hope  will  be  of  some  provocative  in- 
terest to  yo^i;  and  even  though  you  may  not 
agree  with  my  remarlM,  I  do  hope  you  will 
give   them  tair  consld^atlon. 

Tou  oome  trom  mAny  different  walks  of 
life.  There  Is  a  very  interesting  cross-aectlon 
at  Western.  We  have  students  from  rural 
background,  students  from,  urban  centers, 
students  who  are  well-to-do  or  wealthy;  we 
have  those  of  middle- income,  and  others 
from  the  poor  sector  of  our  society.  We  have 
students  who  are  black,  white,  brown,  yello*', 
with  mixtures  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  you  bring 
to  this  cajnpus  a  certain  rich  thread,  of  di- 
verse culture,  of  Insight,  of  social  experience, 
aU  of  which  adds  to  the  total  quality  of  uni- 
versity life.  Tou  also  bring  different  motlva- 
Uona  to  WJ.U.  Some  of  you.  I  daresay  most 
of  you,  are  Interested  In  preparing  foe  a 
career.  The  speclBc  career,  of  course.  Is 
something  that  some  of  you  may  not  have 
chosen  yet;  but  you  do  recognise  that  the 
university  contains  those  ingredlenta  that 
are  needed  to  prepare  you  for  professional  or 
employment  op[Kirtunlt4e£. 

But  this  15  not  enough.  The  ualver^ty  has 
to  mean  more  than  Just  that.  You  tfiould 
also  broaden  your  q>ectrum  of  knowledge 
about  your  world,  your  culture,  youraelf.  We 
hope  that  you  wUl  widen  jor  appreciation  of 
things  so  that  you  may  add  color  and  zest  M 
your  lives  when  you  leave  these  academic 
baJls. 

We  expect  you  to  learn  more  about  the 
spocUHc  piT>blems  of  society.  We  dou^  want 
you  to  regard  this  campus  as  an  Ivory  tower 
seated  on  a  patch  of  green,  ooroplet^y  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  moat  wUch  cuts  you  off 
from^  the  outside  world.  In  so  learning  about 
the  problems  of  society  you  will  be  able  to 
oo&trlbute  slgulflcanUy  to  the  solutions  that 
^«  so  sorely  needed.  A  rather  Ured.  cal- 
^used.  jaded  world  doesnt  seem  to  be  able 
to  come  up  with  dynamic  ansvers.  In  this 
oonnectlon,  I'd  like  to  quote  an  important 
statement  from  Robert  Hutchint : 

"What  education  can  do.  and  perhaiM  all 
It  can  do,  U  to  produce  a  trained  mind.  It  la 
principles,  and  everlastlngiy  principles,  not 
data,  not  facts,  not  helpful  hints,  but  prill- 
clplca  which  the  risLag  generation  requires  If 
U  Is  to  And  its  wsy  through  the  mase  of 
taomorrow.  No  man  amaog  us  can  tell  what 
tomorrow  wtU  be  like.  All  we  know  with  oer- 
tftlntyls  that  U  will  be  different  from  today." 
TTaoee  words  weje  uttered  over  thirty  yeara 
ago.  but  they  sUll  have  a  refreahlng  oogency 
which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today. 

I  have  mentioned  the  serious  problems  of 
society.  What  are  these?  I  could  go  ihrou^ 
an  encyclopedic  lUt.  but  that's  not  very 
useful  for  this  occasion.  However,  let  me 
draw  your  attention  to  a  few  which  I  con- 
sider extremely  crlUcsl,  and  which  should  be 
very  meaningful  to  you  as  a  new  generation 
of  university  student*.  Although  I  label  these 
as  problems,  and  problems  indeed  they  are, 
I  would  hope  that  with  your  youthful  energy 
and  Idealism  you  can  look  upon  them  as 
challenges  to  be  net  and  to  be  resolved. 

The  first  eerloqa  cbaUeoge  I'd  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Is  war — a  very  simple  but  dread- 
ful throB-lett«r  word — war!  War  Is  the 
uniquely  human  Invention  of  institutional - 
Xaed  \'lolence  and  destruction.  It's  the  ter- 
rible, malignant  r^Tif^"-  of  all  mankind.  It 
exists  In  our  world  today  as  a  monumental 
confession  of  human. failure.  When  all  else 
lails.  when  human  reason  collapses,  when 
goo4  will  among  men  Is  destroyed,  war  la  the 
last  rMort  of  barbariani.  Why  has  war  per- 
sisted for  so  long?  Why  have  past  generations 
failed  to  bring  peace?  Address  your  minds 
and  your  hearts  to  these  questions,  and  then 
you  wlU  be  making  a  contribution  of  great 
significance.  This  Instltutlonallaed  violence 
wo  call  war  has  external  and  internal 
implications. 

Externally,  we  see  the  obvious  arenas  of 
conflict— Indo-Chlna  and  the  Middle  Bast. 
And  In  the  Middle  East  we  have  further  the 
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iupremo  Irony  of  seeing  the  Holy  Land  trans- 
formed  into  a  bloody  cockpit.  In  addition  to 
th»e  rormol  tbeatTM  of  war.  there  are  also 
brutal  assasalnatlons,  hl-Jactlngs.  and  kid- 
napping of  intemaiionaj  power  polltlca. 
HtowevcT.  whUe  we  ma;  stand  hesitantly  on 
til*  brink  of  ohUvlon  there  la  still  op^r- 
tunlty  for  change  In  the  offing.  Our  best 
chance  la  that  young  people,  like  youraftlvea. 
will  accept  the  challenge  and  come  up  with 
n«w  thinking,  new  spirit,  a  new  world.  We 
need  your  dedication  to  peace;  we  need  your 
aplrtt.  bralna,  enthualaam  and  your  ideallan. 
Theee  are  not  Idle  words.  The  world  calla 
for  your  saving  BUpport. 

The  Internal  appUcatlona  of  InstUutlonal- 
Ued  Tlolazkce  can  be  M«n  dearly  at  hom.e 
today.  In  our  land,  aa  well  aa  In  other  lands 
orer  the  globe,  a  bitter  atream  of  venomoue 
hatred  teem*  to  pour  out — bomb  threats. 
deadly  exploalons.  ambxiahes  In  the  cities, 
arson,  gang  warfare  Thlj  stream  withers 
everything  it  touches,  turning  the  hearts  of 
men  against  each  otber.  To  what  end?  To  the 
end  that  we  ehall  d«etroy  each  other?  Heaven 
Bp*r«  ua  tbati  But  thla  is  a  aovitier  oonsldara- 
tlon  to  which  I  tblnk  youth  m^uat  address 
ttaaU. 

AnotbAF  major  challenge  la  ractam — the 
radam  of  today's  world.  Can  we  really 
aehlere  freedom  and  Jtiatlce  for  all.  which  Is 
a  part  of  the  American  dream,  regardteee  of 
noa,  color  ta^  creed?  Or  are  these  only  words, 
mere  words,  mere  rhetoric?  Further,  do  we 
have  enough  time  to  bring  about  the  refocma 
and  the  necesaary  adaptations  to  the  changes 
ttet  we  desperately  neod?  Let  us  hope  to. 
Tent  wllllngne*  to  actually  make  tbeae 
changes,  to  lire  by  tbem,  to  achleT*  the 
mil— iisi]r  adaptatloca.  to  live  In  a  flexible 
■odal  order  will  inerttably  pave  the  way  to 
a  future  of  Justice  and  freedom  for  all. 
And  the  speed  with  which  this  Is  accom- 
pUshed  w\n  depend  upon  the  success  of  your 
own  adaptAiJon  to  the  oseds  of  this  perilous 
time  In  human  bistary. 

May  I  now  say  a  brief  word  to  tbe  black 
students  who  are  gathered  here?  T  say  this 
my  sincerely  and  without  any  not*  of  con- 
daaeenslon.  I  want  aU  of  you  to  know  that 
you  are  welcome  here— most  warmly  and 
heartily.  We  want  you  to  succeed  at  Western 
aa  you  progress  toward  your  ob}eetlTea  tn 
life.  And  I  can  pledge  to  yon  that  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Unlveralty  Is  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  proposttaon  that  you  will 
receive  Justloe  and  fair  pUy  here,  rurther. 
I  will  undertake  all  steps  humanly  possible 
to  make  sore  that  this  condition  la  fully 
achkered  on  our  campus. 

In  truth,  sad  to  say.  you  will  meet  some 
bigots  during  yo\ir  experience  at  Western, 
both  on  and  off  campus.  I  wish  U  could  be 
otherwise-.  I  sincerely  wish  (t  could  be.  but 
human  nature  being  what  it  Is.  you  will 
probably  encounter  some  crude  or  subtle 
bigotrf.  However,  and  t  wish  to  emphasize 
thl.i — ^I  am  confident  that  the  great  nwjorlty 
of  white  students  on  this  campus  would  like 
to  be  your  sympathetic  friends  They  do  want 
to  relate  to  and  understand  aome  of  the 
problems  that  black  students  and  black  dtl- 
sans  face  today  In  America. 

May  1  therefor*  offer  a  message  of  cotm- 
■sl — simply  a  few  words  of  advice — plesae 
doat  torn  off  white  students  with  scorn, 
contempt,  or  sarcastic  put-on  when  they 
try  to  ^ow  you  friendship  and  concern. 
Of  conrae,  yoiff  hurts  and  grievances  are 
certainly  real  and  they  are  deep:  and  I 
know  that  they  are  bitter  enough  t  Htiman 
history  is  replete  wtth  ample  evidence 
of  the  cruel  injusttoes  Inflicted  npon 
the  black  man.  But  pleaae,  I  beseech  you. 
don't  turn  your  hacks  on  thoee  who  smcerely 
want  to  make  amends  for  the  failures  of  past 
generations.  And  I  also  hope  that  an  of  the 
white  students  on  our  campus  would  enter 
Into  this  friendly  nnderstandlng  with  the 
same  spirit  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood. 
After  an.  we  are  In  thLi  world  together-.,  we're 
All  on  this  same  polluted  spaceship;  w«  all 
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face  problems  of  such  great  oomplexlty  that 
they  transcaod  barriers  of  color,  creed,  na- 
Uonallty.  or  of  any  other  discriminating  ele- 
ment you  wlah  to  mention. 

Another  grave  challenge  deala  with  our 
environment.  Bave  you  ever  asked  tbase 
questions:  What  kind  of  an  America  do  I 
want  to  live  in?  What  type  of  world  shall 
all  humanity  dwell  in?  The  progressive  con- 
tamination of  all  earth,  air  and  water.  If 
continued  on  unchecked,  will  lead  inexorably 
to  the  deetrucuon  of  all  of  ua — black,  white, 
rich,  poor.  Christian,  Jew.  Moelem;  It  makes 
no  difference  Pollution  and  contamination 
do  respect  any  boundary  lines  In  humanity. 
To  what  extent  are  you  actually  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  life?  If  you  are  not.  I 
urge  you  to  think  very  seriously  about  these 
aspects  of  human  existence. 

There'a  an  additional  implication  here.  Be- 
yond bedng  concerned  about  the  pollution  of 
our  earth  sphere,  what  kind  of  a  physical 
environment  shall  we  h:ive  for  our  future 
world?  What  will  aist  Century  urbaolsm  be 
like?  What  kind  of  monster  cities  will  we 
have?  What  will  our  factcrlee  be  Ilkef  What 
will  be  the  design  of  our  homes,  our  nelgb- 
borhooda?  Buckmlnlster  JMller  and  others 
have  just  begun  to  tap  the  tremendous 
eourcea  of  environmental  knowledge  which 
we  need  to  build  happier  and  healthier  lives 
In  the  years  ahead.  I  am  talking  of  your  time 
in  history — your  century.  Tou  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  world  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  fellow  human  beings. 
Tour  idea*,  your  diligence,  your  seat,  your 
energy  are  desperately  needed  here  also. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  serloiu  chal- 
lenge I  offer  you  Is  the  university  itself.  The 
unlveralty — not  Just  Western  nunola  Uni- 
versity— but  the  American  university  in  gen- 
eral. What  La  the  condition  at  the  campus 
today?  Clearly  the  university  Is  beset  by  mor- 
tal enemies — enemJee  who  are  intent  upon 
destroying  It  In  one  way  or  another;  they  can 
be  claadfled  as  either  of  the  reToluaooory 
left  or  the  reactionary  right. 

The  fanatics  of  the  revolutionary  left 
would  like  "to  bum  the  cathedral  to  fry  an 
egg"  I  ironically,  they  find  themselves  In  what 
I  call  the  Vietnam  syndrome — they  feel  they 
mxist  destroy  the  unlToralty  in  order  to  save 
It.  These  are  the  nthUlsts  who  claim  that  only 
through  destruction  can  a  great  and  new 
society  be  buUt.  How  wrong,  how  terribly 
wrong  they  are)  Because  in  destroying  the 
unlvervlty.  they  destroy  the  foundation 
stones  of  society  Itwlf .  They  destroy  all  hope 
t2iat  aodety  has  for  reform,  growth,  and 
happiness.  What  a  bitter  legacy  to  leave  the 
future  generations  of  men  and  women  I 

And  what  of  the  sour  sealots  of  the  reac- 
tionary right?  To  Impose  their  dogmatic  con- 
cept of  order  they  are  very  quick  to  bypass 
due  process  of  law  and  to  trample  upon  per- 
sonal and  academic  freedom.  In  their  own 
wildly  radical  way.  they  also  aim  to  kill  the 
heart  of  the  free  and  open  university. 

The  university  must  be  dedicated  to  keep 
the  torch  of  learning  (not  the  tort^  of  de- 
struction) alon  and  alive.  All  within  the 
university  context  must  be  committed  to 
thla  great  cauM:  and  I  mean  students,  fac- 
ulty, admlnlstmtors.  civil  service  personnel — 
all  must  be  dedicated  to  the  pxirvult  of  learn- 
ing, in  peace.  Tf  we  are  not  united  on  this 
Issue — all  of  us  within  the  university  fam- 
ily— then  we  Jointly  become  a  vulnerable 
target  for  that  self-serving  opportunism  of 
which  we  read  mu^  lately. 

The  unlvemty  cannot  become  polttldaced, 
and  thus  be  transformed  Into  an  Ideological 
footbaQ:  In  so  doing  tt  literally  invitee  de- 
struction. The  campus  could  tear  Itself  apart 
as  factions  and  cliques  form,  fighting  each 
other  with  increased  ferocity  and  eventually 
destroying  the  very  life  of  scholarahlp  and 
leammg.  The  university  must  sponsor  and 
protect  the  honest  search  for  truth.  There 
must  be  a  very  deep  and  abiding  fWth  In 
the  rule  of  reason  on  a  campus.  In  essence. 
th«  rule  of  reason  must  prevaU  or  the  unl- 
vefBlty  faces  lzi«vttable  dlaaiier. 
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I  pledge  to  you  here  and  now,  so  that 
there  wlU  ba  no  doubt  lo  anyone's  mind,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  In  my 
power — everything  that  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible— to  miae  sure  that  Western  Illinois 
University  serves  society  as  an  open.  free, 
self-respecting  and  unintlmldated  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning! 

In  my  opinion,  this  la  my  aolemn  charge 
as  president  of  this  school.  If  I  did  not  live 
up  to  that  Charge.  I  would  be  clearly  darellct 
in  my  duty.  Obviously.  I  eannot  meet  tbla 
charge  alone.  I  will  need  the  support  of  all 
members  of  the  university  oommunlty;  and 
you  students  form  the  major  portion  of  that 
community.  Without  your  support,  without 
your  encouragement,  without  your  adoption 
of  the  rule  of  reason.  I  cannot  succeed  no 
matter  how  many  decrees,  rules  or  regula- 
tions I  may  issue  from  my  ofSce.  Thervfore. 
I  Implore  you  to  ponder  aerlously  the  kind 
of  climate  you  want  to  bave  at  Western. 
We  cannot  tolerate  any  violent,  disruptive, 
or  deatructlve  activity  if  we  want  a  free 
campua.  Any  move  In  this  negative  direction 
would  threaten  the  very  security  of  the 
university  because  the  pressures  that  Im- 
pinge upon  It  today  are  enormous  indeed.  We 
are  surrounded  by  enem>es  of  various  pcr- 
suaalona,  but  we  cannot  surrender  to  tbavn 
under  any  Inducement  or  excitement  of  the 
moment. 

But  pleass  doQt  mlmoderatand  me;  I'm 
not  saying  you  shouldn't  be  concerned.  Of 
course  you  Bhould  1  Tm  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  and  injustices  of  society. 
I'm  sure  that  many  of  you  share  this  con- 
cern. Obvlo\isly  you  must  or  you  would  not 
be  participating  human  beings.  However, 
there  la  a  reasonable  context  In  which  you 
should  portray  your  concema;  and  I  in:4)lore 
you  to  daOne  that  context  as  a  nonviolent 
commitment  to  truth  and  aodal  progress.  If 
you  reject  that  context,  you  then  become 
vulnerable  to  a  nihilism  which  at  heart  baa 
nothing  but  a  oorroslve  contempt  tor  all 
humanity. 

One  Onal  word  on  thla  general  subject. 
which  I  tbtnk  la  important  becauea  It  refers 
to  a  faulty  Judgment  on  a  orttlcal  iwua.  X 
atunded  a  cooferenoe  last  year  and  was 
appalled  to  discover  that  a  central  theme 
running  through  all  the  discussions  Implied 
that  property  damage  could  be  separated 
easily  from  personal  Injury.  Hence.  If  In 
the  cau.<ie  of  social  protest,  some  property  was 
unfortunately  damaged  or  destroyed.  It  wae 
perhaps  too  bad  but  really  not  very  serious 
as  long  aa  no  human  Injury  occurred.  After 
all.  property  is  merely  the  emblem  of  In- 
animate materialism) 

I  wish  to  question  that  premise.  But  I  am 
not  extolling  property  as  euch  and  placing 
It  on  a  lofty  pedestal.  Instead.  I  am  ques- 
tioning the  assumption  that  man  can  so 
easily  sepsrate  property  damage  from  per- 
sonal injury.  When  violence  and  destruction 
are  unleashed  can  man  truly  guarantee  the 
line  will  be  drawn  between  property  and 
life?  Was  the  bomb  explosion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  In  Madleon  such  a  guar- 
antee? Certainly  the  property  damage  waa 
astounding;  that  In  ttseU  waa  deplorable. 
But  the  most  grievous  result  was  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  one  human  being  and  the 
Injuring  of  four  others.  Of  course,  we  can 
argue  In  abstract  terms  that  the  perpetrators 
of  this  crime  really  did  not  intend  to  kill  or 
to  Injure  human  beings.  But.  pray  tell  me. 
where  Indeed  do  we  draw  the  Una?  The  frank 
nihilist  abruptly  dismisses  murder  as  a  "nec- 
essary tiement  of  the  revolution."  Other* 
are  more  hypocritical  and  tend  to  disguise 
this  truth  with  smooth  sophistry. 

Too  often,  In  our  sometimes  caustic  Inter- 
preutlon  of  materialism  and  property  In  his- 
tory, we  tend  to  overtook  tbe  human  factor 
which  Inheres  In  property.  A  few  years  ago, 
during  a  disastious  urban  ghetto  riot  where 
much  damage  took  place,  an  aged  black 
citizen  was  Interviewed.  As  be  stood  on  the 
■Idewaik  wltb  tears  In  hU  eyes,  viewing  tba 
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gutted  remains  of  a  smoking  building,  a 
reporter  went  up  and  asked  him  why  he  Was 
standing  there  looking  at  tha  charred  ruins. 
The  man  said,  very  simply:  "Well,  It  really 
vaan't  much  lor  sure;  but  It  waa  my  home." 
Now  teU  mo  where  do  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween property  and  humanity?  Was  not  this 
personal  injury  as  well  as  property  damage? 
X  say  yes:  most  emphatically,  yeal 

In  conclusion,  we  all  know  that  these  are 
serious  problems.  I  want  to  reiterate  though 
that  they  are  really  cbaliengea;  they  are 
ohallengee  which  should  provoke  you  aa 
young  men  and  women.  Your  Idealism  can 
meet  these  challenges.  Tou  can  resolve  thsm. 
Tou  can  come  up  with  answers.  Tou  repre- 
sent the  faith  and  the  hope  of  tbe  future. 
Why  do  yon  think  there  Is  so  much  discus- 
sion In  tbe  councils  of  the  older  generatltm 
about  the  right  of  the  IB  year  old  to  vote? 
Becatise  there  la  a  very  critical  Issue  in  the 
balance: — Can  the  18  year  old  apply  his  or 
her  Idealism  to  productive  purpose  in  solving 
the  problenxs  of  society?  That  Is  the  basic 
question.  I  say  yes;  the  young  can  shoulder 
this  reeponslbllity  for  all  clvUlBatlon,  and  I 
think  that  the  tide  of  history  la  showing 
this  to  be  true. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  change.  We  alao 
know  that  there  will  be  htiman  progress. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  get  Impatient,  exasper- 
ated, and  frustrated  at  tbe  slow  pace  But 
actually  change  Itself  Is  inevitable.  The  one 
common  thread  that  weaves  Its  way  through 
all  ages  la  the  inevitability  of  change.  Things 
tomorrow  wiu  be  diiTereot  than  they  are 
today — maybe  imperceptibly  so.  but  they  are 
different  nonetheless.  It's  as  If  a  vast  iinder- 
eurrent  existed  beneath  the  earth's  crust, 
taking  charge  of  the  events  of  man.  Tbe  only 
unknown  factors  are  the  direction  and  tbe 
tempo  of  this  Inevitable  change.  Chawge 
Itself  Is  Irreslstable.  but  what  about  direction 
and  tempo?  Tou  wlU  determine  thatl  If  your 
determinations  are  made  within  the  con- 
straints of  reasonable  men.  where  the  rule 
of  reason  prevails  over  the  anarchy  of  tbe 
barbarian,  human  society  will  greatly  benefit 
from  your  intelligent  concern. 

A  final  word  about  your  own  Involve- 
ment— In  society  or  at  Western: — please 
participate  as  sovereign  Individuals;  think 
for  yourselves:  be  distinct  peiaopa;  be  mature 
men  and  women.  We  do  not  welcome 
hypotlzed  herds  and  flocks  at  Western.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  demagoguery,  either  written 
or  verba],  from  whatever  quarter  or  sotirce. 
MalDtsln  your  personal  integrity;  make  your 
own  decisions,  search  for  your  own  answers; 
be  proud  of  standing  on  your  own  feet. 

Bach  of  you  la  tmlque;  you  are  alone;  you 
are  different.  There  are  no  others  like  you. 
Bemember  that;  and  aa  you  consider  tbe 
problems  which  may  exist  on  this  campus  (In 
terms  of  student  politics,  teaching  quality, 
or  curriculum  relevance)  or  in  tbe  world 
at  large  (Ln  terms  of  the  serious  challenges 
I  have  previously  offered  you) ,  think  aa 
sovereign  individuals.  In  this  way,  you  will 
make  the  decisions  which  will  benefit  not 
only  yourselves  but  the  entire  worl^ 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  We  are 
delighted  you  are  here,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  have  a  sodally  enjosrable  and  an 
Intellectually  rewarding  exx>erlence  at 
Western  Illinois  UBlverslty. 


Ltri'l'KR  TO  A  STUDENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSaSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
In  the  RscoRD  b  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Prof.  K.  Ross  Toole,  which  first  ap- 
peared In  tbe  New  York  Tlnuse  of  S^ 
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tember  23.  This  letter,  an  open  letter 
to  students,  contains  an  important  mes- 
sage tot  young  people  who  desire  a  voice 
in  their  government.  Although,  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  that  Professor 
Toole  says,  I  do  think  that  his  letter  is 
wo«'thy  of  consideration  by  all  of  us. 
His  question.  "Why  Woodstock  and  not 
Watts?"  is  a  most  intriguing  one  and  one 
which  thousands  of  students  who  kept 
the  McCarthy  presidential  campaign 
alive  can  and  did  attest  to  the  power 
that  they  are  able  to  exercise.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  wrong  with  our 
world,  many  things  that  need  change.  I 
think  that  the  challenge  is  clear — ts  tbe 
response? 

The  article  follows: 

Lkttsb  to  a  SmnKirr 
(By  K.  Ross  Toole) 

Blmeotnia,  Moirr. 

Desk  Waxmio  Brmaan:  If  you  haven't  dla- 
oovered  it  yet,  now  is  tbe  time.  Upon  wbat 
meat  does  the  violent,  rookthrowlng,  buUd- 
Ing-bumlng  campus  militant  feed?  On 
yours.  Sir,  your  very  own  flash.  Tou,  the 
atanden*by:  the  doubters  coticemlng  tbe 
queetlOQ  of  whether  the  American  system 
can  work. 

It  Is  very  late  and  there  are  some  things 
you  should  know — and  you  should  know 
them  whether  you  like  them  or  not. 

You  are  standing  by  baslcaUy  because  you 
aay  you  are  frustrated:  the  channels  are 
plugged;  you  cannot  make  your  voices  beard. 
Tou  are  idealistic  and  you  love  your  country, 
but  maybe  the  violent  ones  are  right.  Maybe 
you  wlU  Join  becatise  the  only  oouiae  left  to 
you.  you  say,  may  be  vlolenoe. 

It  BO  happens  that  you  are  wrong,  dead 
wrong. 

Across  America  there  Is  a  growing  wrath 
about  college  violence.  Not  anger;  wrath.  Call 
It  middle  America,  caU  it  "those  people  out 
there,"  caU  It  tbe  -silent  majority" — call  It 
what  you  will,  but  every  act  of  violence  by 
the  left  on  any  campus  In  America  feeds  tbe 
fires  on  the  right.  And  the  power's  there  on 
the  right;  the  power  that  wiU  /orce  legisla- 
tures and  Boards  of  Begenu  to  devise  Iron- 
clad rules  of  conduct  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty: a  suppression  which  wlU  put  the  IMO'B 
to  shame.  It  wlU  destroy  academic  freedom 
and  It  WlU  destroy  your  own  opportunity  to 
get  an  education. 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  your  drumbeat,  over- 
blown rhetoric,  tbe  monotonous  litany,  **We 
cannot  make  our  voices  heard.  No  one  wlU 
listen  to  us."  Tbe  violent  left  Is  heard.  But 
you  are  correct  In  thinking  that  very  few 
people  listen.  That  is  because  the  violent 
onee  have  nothing  to  say. 

So  the  channels  are  plugged?  Tou  have  no 
way  to  go?  The  wires  are  cut?  Tou  are  power- 
less? Here  again,  tbe  bull  horn  rhetoric. 

Tbe  channels  to  change  In  America  are  not 
plugged.  Tou  simply  do  not  know  bow  to  use 
tbem.  I.  for  one,  am  sick  of  the  fact  that 
you  haven't  done  your  homework  or  tried 
very  hard. 

Jtist  se  a  simple  example :  TTiere  are 
31,000,000  voters  in  America  under  thirty.  As 
former  Chief  Justice  Warren  put  It,  "Tontli 
can  lead  a  crusade  anytime  It  wants  to."  Zf 
the  IB-year-old  vote  stands  the  test  of  eon- 
BtltutlonaJlty.  11.000,000  mors  youths  wlU  be 
added  to  the  roles.  That  Is  41.000,000  out  of 
•  lao.OOO.OOO  registered  voters. 

Consider  Eugene  McCarthy  and  his  lop- 
porting  youth:  It  was  largely  the  power  of 
youth  that  forced  an  incumbent  President, 
In  effect,  to  resign.  And  what  then?  Did  yon 
go  on  working?  Did  you  apply  yourselves  to 
the  hard  pragmatism  of  poUUcal  power?  In- 
deed not.  Too  alunk  off  beoauae  you  bad  been 
defeated. 

Tou  bave  no  power?  TeU  me.  how  many 
ot  you  went  to  Woodatook?  Nearly  M0.00O. 
What  did  you  do  tberaf  Wbat  you  rsaUy  did 
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waa  indulge  yourselves,  en  masse.  What  If. 
InstssJ  at  an  orgy  of  self-indulgence,  you 
had  appeared  400,000  strong  in  a  alum  wtth 
eorub  brushes,  and  each  with  a  bottle  of  ooe- 
a-day  vitamins? 

What  If  you  bad  joined  one  fawn-eyed  man 
named  Cesar  Cbavea,  picked  the  grapes  and 
given  tbe  proceeds  to  his  union?  Wbat  tf  you 
gathered  to  help  the  migrant  workers  in 
Florida? 

And  if  tbe  giant  dtrua  oompanies  had  re- 
fused to  let  you  work,  could  they  stand  tbave 
naked  in  tbe  Ught  of  your  effort  and  In  tbe 
bright  eye  of  television?  I  think  not.  Why 
Woodstock  and  not  Watts? 

How  about  facing  tip  to  the  fact  that  what 
stands  athwart  man'i  chanoes  for  a  better 
life  la  not  technology,  machines  and  tbe  mil- 
itary-Industrial complex — It  Is  nun  himself 
who  stands  there.  It  Is  you. 

Oet  tbe  facts  and  forgo  tbe  rhetorto.  Stop 
oonfualng  bloviatloo  with  tbe  truth.  And, 
reanamber.  the  building  yon  bum  wiU  be 
yotir  own. 


HORTON  THANKS  VOLtnTIEER 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  OP 
NORTH  EAST  AREA  DEVEIOP- 
MENT  FOR  GREAT  JOB 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  nw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EUO'BBSENTAtTVXB 

Tuesiati,  October  IS,  1S7B 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
way:  a  great  pleasure  to  recoKtUze  pub- 
licly the  efforts  of  good  people  who  go 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  render  assist- 
ance to  those  In  need. 

Such  Is  the  purpose  of  these  renmrlu 
today.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  com- 
munity In  Greater  Rochester.  I  would  like 
to  exprecs  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  North  East  Area  Development. 
Inc..  who.  for  almost  a  year  now.  have 
been  doing  a  great  Job  with  a  volunteer 
transportation  service. 

In  Rochester,  and  I  am  salt  every- 
where else,  there  are  many  fine  dUzens 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
have  adequate  transportation  facilities 
when  tnps  are  necessary  to  doctors,  clin- 
ics, other  medical  services — yes.  and  even 
to  grocery  stores. 

The  aged,  the  infirm,  the  flnanrially 
handicapped,  or  the  wife  whose  husband 
needs  their  only  car  for  travel  to  and 
from  work,  often  find  emergaicy  trips 
confronting  them  and.  more  often  than 
not,  public  tran£portation  will  not  active 
the  problem.  Stxirt  of  hiring  a  pnbUo 
conveyance  at  a  price  these  people  can  JI 
afford,  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  help 
themselves. 

This  need  waa  long  recognized  by 
members  of  the  North  East  Area  De- 
velopment, Inc.,  a  community-oriented 
organization,  and  last  fail  they  decided 
it  was  time  to  act.  They  formed  this  vol- 
unteer transportation  service  to  fill  a 
desperate  need  in  quite  a  vast  portion  of 
Rochester. 

There  are  now  a  dozen  drivers  who  use 
their  cars  and  donate  ttielr  time,  all  at 
no  remuneration,  to  transport  those  in 
need.  I  believe  those  devoted  to  this 
fine  cause  are  more  than  deserving  of  a 
pat  on  the  back  and  a  very  sincere 
"thank  you"  from  aH  of  ns. 

Headed  by  Mre.  Patricia  Monlalvo, 
coordinator  of  NXAD'S  volunteer  tians- 
portation  service,  the  list  of  driven  !&• 
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elude:  Mrs.  Marilyn  Mahl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Roeck,  Miss  Ernlsse.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Beye.  Mrs.  O.  Caulfield.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hahn,  Mrs.  Hallenbeck.  Miss 
Bette  Rowe,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Lansberry. 

One  senior  citizen.  Mrs.  Stanton,  to 
show  her  appreciation  for  the  kindness 
of  the  drivers,  voluntarily  acts  as  a  baby- 
sitter when  the  need  arises  for  one  o: 
the  motorists. 

The  success  of  this  splendid  ?roup  Is 
so  great  that  there  is  talk  and  planning 
in  other  sections  of  the  city  to  form 
other  volunteer  transportation  services. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  most  welcomed 
by  all  concerned. 

The  NEAD  group  recently  received  a 
fine  tribute  in  a  feature  story  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Written  by  Mr.  Alan  Koonse.  it  gives 
more  details  of  the  activity  and  I  would 
like  to  share  It  now  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Whceu  Turn.  Cmt  Lirr  TO 
Stkakdxd  Oldsteks 
IB7  AlkJl  KOODM) 

Ifs  a  lODg  walk  to  Genesee  Hospital  from 
the  nartheaat  comer  of  Rocheiter  for  a 
74-yeBX-old  voman  who  doesn't  drive  and 
doesn't  have  a  way  to  her  monthly  me<llcal 
checkups. 

And  there's  a  mother  of  three  who  needs 
to  tTBJjsport  her  young  children  to  clinics 
for  shots  and  other  bealtb  services. 

Last  October,  a  northeast  RocHester  com- 
munity organlaatton  decided  that  transpor- 
tauon  for  many  reeJdenta  to  doctors  and 
medical  services  In  Rochester  was  a  major 
problem- 

Since  then,  members  oT  North  East  Area 
Development,  Inc  ( NEIAD )  have  started 
wtieela  turning  to  provide  transportation  tar 
oommunlty  residents  when  certain  altuatloiu 
arise. 

Urs  Pat  Montalvo,  coordinator  of  NEAD's 
volunteer  CraiLBportaUoa  service,  said  that 
since  March  31,  NEAD  has  had  13  volunteer 
drivers  who  devote  their  cars  and  their  time 
without  pay. 

The  volunteer  transportation  service. 
covers  Rochester's  northeast  side:  Prom 
Qoodman  Street  North  on  the  west,  to  North 
Street  on  the  north,  to  University  Avenue 
on  Uie  eouth.  and  the  city  line  on  the  east. 

"We  have  a  big  area  to  cover."  said  Mrs. 
Montalvo.  "But  we  feel  chat  mothers  with 
baby's  and  older  persons  who  don't  have  cars 
need   transportation   in   special   situations." 

These  special  situations,  she  said,  are  to 
help  elderly  persons  get  to  grocery  stores,  to 
take  a  young  boy  with  a  broken  ankle  to  a 
hoapltai,  or  to  take  young  mothers  to  health 
clloics  wbea  their  husbands  have  the  car 
at  work. 

Mrs.  Montalvo  points  out  the  volunteers 
ser\ice  la  not  an  ambulance  service.  "We  are 
not  doctors  and  nurses,  so  our  drivers  can't 
take  cases  where  there  Ix  bleeding  or  major 
Injury,  because  we  are  not  set  up  for  that 
at  all." 

Friday's  volunteer  serrlee  Is  devoted  to 
transporting  mothers  and  children  to  the 
"Wtfl-Baby"  Clinic  set  up  by  NKAD  at  Par- 
sella  Aven\ie  Baptist  Church.  There,  they 
receive  free  medical  supervision,  plus  shots 
and  clinical  care. 

"We  contacted  an  insurance  associate  for 
the  state  and  we  were  Informed  that  It  wae 
not  necessary  to  get  an  Insurance  poUcy  tor 
the  drivers  because  their  own  Insurance 
covered  us."  Mrs.  Montalvo  said. 

Many  of  the  drivers,  she  said,  have  Jobs 
and  families  and  volunteer  on  their  days  off. 
But  she  added  that  the  most  urgent  problem 
the  service  faces  li  Its  need  for  more  volun- 
teer drtvera. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"So  I«r  «verrthlng  has  worked  out  oX»y. 
Senior  dtlzena  are  tskmn  ulTantiige  of  the 
service  to  get  to  their  doctor  ftppolntmente. 
Others  »re  uklng  If  we  need  help."  Mn. 
MonulTo  said. 

She  Mid  one  elderly  woman  volunteered  to 
babysit  for  the  drivers  to  show  her  appre- 
clAUon  lor  the  service. 


"VIETNAMIZINO"  VIETNAM'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

Of   NEW   TOiJC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  you  sent  me  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia  on  a  2-week 
inspection  trip  to  see.  if  we  could,  what 
^additional  information  wo  could  And  to 
bring  t>ack  and  report  to  our  coUeaguas 
about  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Otir  report  has  long  since  been  present- 
ed— and.  perhaps,  forgotten.  But  it  bears 
repeating  that  nil  of  us  returned  as  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  threat  to  the 
viability — and  stability— of  the  present 
Saigon  regime,  as  we  did  about  what- 
ever military  threat  the  Vietcong  were 
then  posing  to  that  same  government, 
and  the  oeople  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  i/a  subject  that  was  thoroughly 
and  carefully  explored  in  our  report  to 
this  House— and  we  offered  certain  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  early  con- 
sideration by  both  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  our  own  Government's  repre- 
sentatives in  Sa^on.  Some  of  those 
recommendations  have  by  now  been  ac- 
cepted and  implemented,  but  the  most 
Important  move  in  this  connection  would 
clearly  be  the  Saigon  government's  an- 
nouncement, several  days  ago  now.  of 
a  drastic  monetary  devaluation  as  part 
of  its  sweeping  program  to  fight  corrup- 
tion and  stabilize  its  faltering  economy. 

The  Vietnamese  currency,  the  piaster, 
which  was  pegged  at  118  to  the  dollar 
when  we  were  in  Vietnam,  has  now  been 
devalued  to  275  to  the  dollar,  which  may 
still  not  be  enough  for,  I  understand,  the 
black-market  rate  for  U.S.  greenbacks  in 
large  denraninations  in  Vietnam — Saigon, 
at  any  rate — has  been  running  at  about 
VN$400  to  the  dollar.  However,  this  Is 
a  clear  effort  by  President  Thieu — and 
at  some  political  risk  to  himself — to  bring 
his  nation  through  the  transition  from 
reliance  on  the  United  States  to  flght 
the  war  toward  dependence  on  its  own 
resources  to  do  that  job.  For  that  effort, 
he  should  be  congratulated,  along  with 
Vietnam's  national  legislature  that  gave 
him  the  necessary  authority  to  take  these 
steps — one  of  which,  also  bedly  needed. 
Is  a  20-percent  pay  boost  for  the  Viet- 
namese Army  and  civil  servants  who  have 
been  asked  to  flght — and  wdrk — at  some- 
thing less  than  subsistence  wages. 

This  is  all  a  very  complicated  matter, 
a  sidelight,  really  to  how  our  military  in- 
volvement in  this  tragic  little  nation  has 
complicated  all  things  for  its  citizens. 
To  give  some  further  insight  In  the  over- 
all problem  the  following  article  from 
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the  October  5  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  may  be  helpful — In  the  reading 
of  which  my  colleagues  might  especially 
note  the  concluding  sentence  that  goes: 
The  US.  Government,  aa  part  of  thla  oerl- 
oua  exerdae  In  nation  building,  needs  ItaelC 
to  adopt  policies  that  will  encoumge  those 
with  power  In  Saigon  to  tax  and  govern 
fully. 

The  article  follows: 

"VirrNAMlZIMC"    VtFTKAM'fl    ECONOMY 

Over  the  weekend  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  decreed  a  "parallel"  ezchang* 
rate  among  other  measures  designed  to  curb 
tnn.itlon:  for  certain  transactlona.  notably 
exports  and  plaster  purctiases  by  foreigners 
(Including  Billed  soldiers),  the  rate  was  set 
at  275  plasters  to  the  U.S  dollar  Many  In  the 
U  s  Congress  do  not  think  the  steps  are 
adequate  The  following  article,  written  juat 
before  the  nnnouncement.  gtvea  an  idea  of 
why  the  legislators  feel  that  way. 

Dr.  Enke  has  been  a  division  head  at  Band 
Corp..  a  visiting  professor  of  economlca  at 
Tale  and  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (economics).  During  the  past  five 
years  he  has  directed  several  studies  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy.  The  vlewa  expressed  in 
this  article  are  hla  responslblUty,  not  that  of 
his  past  or  present  employers. 
(By  Stephen  Enke) 

Vietnam,  according  to  reporters,  is  headed 
for  an  "economic"  crisis  that  will  jeopardiBe 
"Vletnamlaatlon."  But  the  impending  crisis  Is 
in  reatUy  flnauclal  rather  than  economic,  and 
the  remedy  Is  not  more  U.S. -financed  imports 
but  a  realistic  exchange  rate  for  the  plaster 
and  Increased  domestic  taxes  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  plaster  la  at  this 
date  still  olDclally  exchanged  at  a  rate  of  119 
to  the  dollar.  This  Is  the  rate  at  which  mir 
Oovemment  buys  the  piasters  It  needs  to  hire 
local  labor,  buy  local  provisions,  nnd  so  forth. 
It  la  the  rate  at  which  Vietnamese  importers 
officially  buy  foreign  exchange  tf  they  can  get 
tlcensei  and  dollars  to  import.  It  \s  the  rate 
at  which  OIs  are  supposed  to  buy  plasters, 
but  aeldom  do.  for  thelslack  market  rate  run« 
between  300  and  over  400  plasters  to  the  dol- 
lar. The  118  rate  Is  more  than  five  years  old, 
nnd  during  this  time  the  domestic  price  level 
has  tripled. 

racncrrs  akd  papeb  monkt 

The  plaster  depreciates  because  money  In 
circulation  has  ben  increasing  around  30%  a 
year  on  an  average.  When  the  Seigon  govera- 
nKUt's  budget  Is  In  deficit  it  iasues  additional 
paper  money  to  fill  the  gap.  Even  after  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  other  Impcrrt-related 
taxes,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  deflclt 
every  year. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  receives 
more  from  Import -related  duties  and  customs 
than  It  does  from  all  domestic  taxes  on  land, 
beer,  gasoline,  business  and  other  inoomes. 
and  everything  else.  The  income  tax  falls 
disproportionately  upon  government  em- 
ployea,  who  almost  alone  have  tax  mooay 
withheld  from  their  wages,  and  yields  little. 
Agricultural  land  pays  almost  no  taxes  even 
though  good  rice  land  may  produc-  a  crop 
worth  25,000  plasura  or  ao  per  hectare  at  the 
farm. 

It  Is  Imports  that  provide  most  govern- 
ment receipts.  These  are  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemment,  not  by  exports.  They  cost 
the  U.S.  one  way  or  another  over  two-tbirds 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  These  varied  Im- 
ports Include  rice,  building  materials  under 
the  Commodity  Import  Program,  together 
with  mofeor-ecooters.  durable  consumer  goods 
and  other  "luxury"  items  otherwise  financed. 
These  imports  have  not.  however,  be^  yield- 
ing all  the  government  receipts  they  could. 
This  iB  because  import  licensing  Is  restricted, 
and  the  plaster  Is  otflcially  over-valoed. 
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Consider  imported  wldgeu.  As  inflation 
contlnuea,  the  Bale  price  of  widgets  in  Saigon 
rises.  But  the  cost  to  the  Importer  Is  the 
same.  If  the  plaster  price  in  dollars  or  yen  Is 
unchanged  and  the  Import  taxes  paid  are  un- 
changed. The  widening  margin  results  m  ex- 
cess profits  for  the  Importer,  except  Insofar 
as  he  must  share  them  with  oSlcJals.  These 
excess  profits  and  pay-oJs  are  a  sort  of  "leak- 
age" in  US.  support. 

If  only  nominal  profits  were  earned,  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  would  receive 
more  piaster  receipts  per  dollar  of  U.S.  sup- 
port. This  would  happen  If  the  plaster  price 
of  foreign  exchange  Increased  as  the  internal 
purchasing  power  of  the  plaster  declined. 
A  substantial  across-the-board  devaluation 
of  the  plaster  and  institution  of  a  flexible 
plaster  price  on  dollars  to  licensed  importers 
Is  therefore  urgently  needed. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  is 
likely  to  have  larger  deficits  and  print  money 
more  rapidly  because  of  past  and  future  n.S. 
troop  withdrawals.  Presumably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  QIs  will  buy  fewer  plas- 
ters with  dollars  as  fewer  soldiers  remain  In 
the  country.  It  is  these  dollars,  which  the 
Saigon  government  Mills  to  importers  for  un- 
restricted use.  that  yield  the  most  budget 
revenues  per  dollar  through  high  "luxury" 
goods  dutiee.  Acoordlngly,  foreign  exchange 
reserves  have  been  falling,  until  recently  im- 
port licensing  was  restricted  to  reduce  sales 
of  foreign  excliange  to  importers.  The  result 
has  been  to  make  import  licenses  and  asso- 
ciated exchange  more  profitable  to  those  for- 
tunate to  secure  them.  The  loss  of  potential 
government  recelpu  per  dollar  of  0.5.  sup- 
port Is  thereby  Increased. 

Those  U.S,  oAcIals  who  Influence  our  an- 
nual support  level  must  attempt  some  very 
difficult  estimates.  They  must  try  to  assess 
bow  much  faster  domestic  prices  will  rise 
relative  to  the  olrculaUng  money  stock  and 
how  much  socially  divisive  inflation  Is  toler- 
able. If  these  officials  want  import  Uccnalng 
to  become  unrestricted.  In  an  effort  to  plug 
the  leakage  In  VB.  support,  they  must  try 
to  guess  what  plaster  exchange  rate  (X)  is 
compatible  with  what  U.S.  support  level  (Yy 
and  what  budget  deficit  (Z).  all  subject  to 
the  requirement,  say.  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment's foreign -exchange  reserves  neither 
increase  nor  decrease. 

No  mortal  economist  knows  how  to  Juggle 
this  collection  of  X.  T  and  Z.  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  taxes  less  than  ex- 
pected at  home  or  spends  more  on  wage 
Increases  than  expected,  the  Z  budget  deflclt 
win  be  greater  than  "planned."  With  unre- 
stricted import  licensing.  Importers  will  want 
to  buy  more  foreign  exchange,  all  financed 
by  US.  support.  As  a  result ,  If  foreign  - 
exchange  reserves  are  to  t>e  held  constant, 
there  must  be  either  an  increase  In  the 
Y  support  level  or  in  the  X  exchange  rate. 
More  Y  costs  the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  and 
gives  Vietnamese  consumers  more  Imported 
goods.  A  blgher-than-X  pl&jiter  rate  cosu  our 
taxpayers  no  more  and  provides  Vietnamese 
consumers  with  no  less. 

AKGUING   POa   "X"   BATES 

The  strongest  arguments  can  be  made  for 
letting  the  X  exchange  rate  be  the  variable. 
Then  the  related  Y  support  level  and  Z 
budget  deficit  can  be  set  annually  for  each 
year.  Unexpected  tax  short-falls  or  spending 
over-runs  by  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, resulting  in  more  deficits  and  money 
in  circulation,  then  alter  the  exchange  rate 
but  not  the  level  of  U.S.  support  or  the  phys- 
ical inflow  of  Imports. 

Arranging  for  an  officially  flexible  exchange 
rate  is  not  difficult  and  requires  every  UtU« 
time  for  preparation,  whereas  collection  of 
a  productive  land  tax  would  take  a  year  to 
organlxe.  There  could  be  a  weekly  auction  of 
unrestricted  foreign  exchange  and  of  r*- 
strlcted  Commodity  Import  Program  dollar 
credits.  The  Saigon  government  as  auctioneer 
could  protect  Its^f  against  colluaton  by  set- 
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ting  a  minimum  plaster  price  each  seaslon. 
It  Bhould  make  sure  that  all  legitimate  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  exchang*  for  current  ac- 
count transaction  can  become  accredited 
attendees  at  such  auctions.  Dollar  exchange 
in  different  "lot"  amoimu  could  be  auc- 
tloued  against  sealad  bids.  The  total  dollar 
sum  to  be  auctioned  weekly  is  easily  deter- 
mined from  the  known  level  of  U.S.  supjMjrt. 
The  alternative  of  a  snipposedly  single  act 
of  devaluation  can  only  be  partially  effective. 
l^>r  prmtlgc  and  p(^ltlcal  reasons  the  new 
official  piaster  price  on  the  dollar  will  almost 
certainly  be  set  too  low.  Aa  inflation  con- 
tinues the  true  external  value  of  the  piaster 
win  continue  to  fall.  Import  licensing  will 
have  to  be  reintroduced,  excess  windfall 
profits  and  pay-offs  wUl  reappear,  and  VS. 
support  will  again  be  partially  wasted.  So  in 
time  there  will  liave  to  be  another  imdlg- 
nlfied  "catchup"  devaluation. 

These  suggeetlons  are  aimed  at  coping  with 
a  financial,  not  an  economic,  crisis.  The  plan- 
ter may  be  ailing,  but  the  consumers  of 
South  Vietnam  are  not.  The  availability  for 
consumption  In  Vietnam  of  non-military 
goods  la  probably  a  third  higher  than  it  was 
five  years  ago. 

Obviously,  the  war  and  Inflation  have 
ttenefltad  some  more  than  othen.  so  that  an 
internal  redistribution  of  real  income  is  de- 
sirable. Rice  growers  and  farmers  generally 
are  doing  quite  well  except  when  they  are 
refugees  from  their  lands. 

One  major  reason  that  South  Vietnam  is 
not  Buffering  economically  is  that  unemploy- 
ment haa  been  eliminated.  With  new  de- 
mands for  services  and  goods,  and  more- 
money  in  circulation  to  "lubricate"  such 
transactions,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  gross  domestic  product  for  aeveraJ  years, 
with  only  moderate  price  increaaes.  Young 
men  might  go  Into  the  armed  forces,  but 
their  work  around  the  farm  was  taken  over 
by  relatives. 

Under  these  conditions,  if  real  income 
needs  to  be  redistributed  for  equity  reasons, 
this  should  be  done  by  usual  fiscal  me&na. 
Profitable  rice  and  urban  lands  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  supplemental  soldiers'  wages. 
There  is  no  justifiable  reason  why  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  should  finance  more  Imports  so  that 
the  real  Incomes  of  those  worse  off  can  be 
supplemented  by  plaster  expenditures  with- 
out inflation. 

Originally  the  idea  was  that  U.S.  support 
should  compensate  for  lost  domestic  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  because  of  moblllaa- 
tlon  for  war.  But  no  such  consumption  gap 
occurred  during  the  years  that  underemploy- 
ment was  being  eliminated.  Qraduaily.  the 
\3£.  began  Instead  to  fill  the  budget  deflclt 
gap  with  imports,  ao  that  the  less  the  Saigon 
Government  taxed  and  the  more  it  spent  the 
more  imports  the  U.S.  financed  to  contain 
inflation.  Less  fiscal  responslblUty  was  re- 
warded with  more  consumer  goods  imports. 
Thus  the  U.S.  Government  during  previous 
Administrations  came  to  establish  a  perverse 
set  of  Incentives  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

THE  COVtRNMEKT  MUST  GOVXKW 

The  fundamental  object  of  ■•Vletnamlaa- 
tlon" is  surely  to  make  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  people  more  seif-reUant  and 
Independent.  The  goal  of  the  U.8.  u  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  In  part  this  means 
that  they  do  more  of  the  fighting  if  we  wUl 
give  them  the  necessary  equipment.  But  it 
also  means  thai  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment must  Increasingly  govena,  not  only 
as  r^ards  maintaining  physical  security,  but 
also  by  perlornUng  more  functions  of  govern- 
ment more  adequately. 

One  such  crucial  function  of  government 
Is  taxation.  No  country  can  really  become  a 
naUou  that  locks  a  government  with  the 
ability  and  will  to  tax.  The  U£.  Government, 
as  part  of  this  serious  exercise  in  natton 
building,  needs  itself  to  adopt  policies  that 
win  encoiu^ge  those  with  the  power  In 
Saigon  to  tax  and  govern  fully. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE-CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 
JOIN  FOR  COMMON  OOOD 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   FKHNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TMesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  outstanding  example  of  two 
nationally  organized  volunteer  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  common  good  of 
American  citizens  was  given  over  the 
weekend  of  September  19-20  In  the  Le- 
high Valley  of  Pennsylvania  when  civil 
defense  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  members 
staged  a  series  of  emergency  training 
exercises. 

The  exercises  were  set  up  by  North- 
ampton and  Lehigh  County  CivU  De- 
fense officials  to  determine  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol's  ability  to  meet  requirements  of 
civil  defense  in  time  of  national  or  local 
community  disaster.  Operations  were 
conducted  out  of  Queen  Citj'  Municipal 
Airport  at  Allentown  and  Braden  Field 
near  Eastoo,  Pa. 

The  exercises  took  the  form  of  a  series 
of  tests  involving  theoretical  or  simu- 
lated disasters.  One  test  or  mission  called 
for  a  survey  of  traffic  conditions  in  the 
area  of  a  mythical  accident,  another  the 
airlifting  of  blood  plasma  from  Braden 
Field  to  Allentown's  Queen  City  Airport, 
a  third,  an  aerial  reconnaissance  of  a 
reservoir  and  the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam. 
both  in  the  Pocono  MounlAins. 

Civil  defense  officials  flew  on  traffic 
surveys  of  the  northeart  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  to  check  on 
conditions  at  tunnels  running  through 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  linking  Phila- 
delphia and  the  local  regions,  north  to 
Scranton.  Civil  Air  Patrol  pilots  Qew  the 
planes,  CAP  ground  crews  serviced  the 
aircraft. 

And  so  it  went,  from  early  morning, 
until  darkness  called  a  halt  to  aerial 
operations.  Teamwork,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  between  the  two  fine  orga- 
nizations spelled  success.  It  was  my 
pleasure  U>  observe  the  operations  on 
Sunday.  September  30.  and  I  can  say  that 
I  was  much  impressed  by  what  I  saw. 

Here  were  young  cadets  and  middle- 
aged  officers,  all  neatly  groomed  and 
uniformed,  training  to  be  of  service  in 
time  of  need,  in  time  of  call  by  our  Oov- 
emment. Civil  Defense  officials  were  busi- 
ness like  in  presenting  the  tests.  In  seeing 
that  requirements  were  met. 

CAP  operations  were  commanded  by 
Capt  John  Silver,  of  Bethlehon.  and 
Lt.  Col.  John  Rackus,  of  Pullerton.  CivU 
Defense  work  was  directed  by  Northamp- 
ton Coimty  Director  Mark  Farrel  and 
Lehigh  County  Deputy  Director  Clinton 
Maelnnes,  with  Clarence  DleW.  North- 
ampton County  coordinator,  senlng 
as  liaison  between  the  two  volunteer 
organizations. 

Other  missixms  during  the  weekend 
were  the  airlifting  of  blankets  from 
Queen  City  Airport  to  other  bases  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  airlifting  of 
portable  stoves  from  Allentown  to  Read- 
ing Municipal  Airport.  Radiological 
monitoring  was  done  by  Dr.  Ronald 
Lauer,  Kutztown  State  College  educator 
and  Lehigh  County  Civil  Defense  radio- 
logical monitoring  oSlcer, 
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As  part  of  the  exercise,  CJvU  Defense 
officials  also  ordered  aerial  surveillance 
ol  a  tiieoretical  protest  march  Xrom  Al- 
bright College  in  Beading  to  Bsston. 

The  theoretical  march  was  along 
Route  222  and  old  Route  22.  passing 
through  Kutitown,  Ailentown,  and  Beth- 
lehem. Maclnnes  explained  that  such  a 
surveillance  coiild  be  requested  of  Civil 
Defense  by  the  State  PoUcc.  In  which 
case  CAP  could  be  called  on  to  provide 
planes  and  pilots. 

While  these  operations  were  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  similar 
exercises  were  being  held  by  the  two 
volunteer  groups  throughout  Pennayl- 
vania.  Reports  reaclung  my  office  indi- 
cate similar  success  was  enjoyed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the 
efforts  of  these  two  fine  volunteer  orga- 
nizaUons— Civil  Air  Patrol  and  Civil 
Defense — to  be  adequately  prepared  to 
serve  our  Nation  In  time  of  peace  and 
In  Hmo  of  disaster.  They  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  commendation  of  all 
Americans  whose  lives  are  made  more 
ttf  e  by  their  service. 


CHARLES  M.  DxROSE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


IN  THE  BOVSB  OF  BKPBBBKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  IS,  1970 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rlae  today 
to  inform  this  body  of  the  passtDg  of  one 

of  the  truly  remarkable  men  of  western 
Massachusetts— Charles  N.  DeRoae.  a 
man  of  many  talents,  many  Interest*, 
and  great  vitality. 

Mr.  DcRose  was  publisher  of  the  Dally 
Hampshire  Gazette  tn  Northampton,  but 
that  Is  only  one  small  feature  of  this 
man's  career.  A  genius  for  mechanics 
and  electronic*  led  him  also  Into  the  radio 
and  television  fields.  But  even  the  major 
role  he  played  In  communicatlonfl  does 
not  adequately  describe  the  great  range 
of  Charlie  DeRose. 

It  does  not.  for  example,  ten  of  his 
great  civic  Involvement  that  led  to  the 
success  of  the  new  Hampshire  Regional 
YMCA  or.  some  years  ago,  helped  save 
the  Three  County  Pair. 

Chariie  DeRose.  as  a  youth,  was  an 
outstanding  athlete,  starred  In  foottoall 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  later 
coached  that  sport  at  Northampton  High 
School  and.  throughout  his  life,  was  an 
avid  sportsman. 

His  friends,  who  were  legion,  always 
marveled  at  hts  ability  to  Ox  Just  about 
anything.  When  It  could  not  be  fixed, 
he  could  Just  as  easily  develop  a  new 
mechanism  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie  EteRose  was  even 
more  than  the  many  talented  person  I 
ha^-e  described  here  briefly  today.  He  was 
also  a  warm  and  true  friend  to  thousands 
In  his  native  western  Massachusetts  and 
be  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

TO  better  illustrate  the  depth  of  tXds 
man  and  the  high  resard  In  which  be 
was  held.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
include  In  the  Rzcoao  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  news  accounts  of  his  death  and 
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editorial  tributes  which  appeared  In  the 
Massachusetts  press. 

The     news     accounts     azid     tributes 
follow: 
[Ptojn  th«  DaU;  Bunpsblre  au«tt«,  Sept.  19. 
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CuAUxs  N.  DkRoss.  Gazettx  PuBt.iftHra,  Is 
Dead  At  63 
Obarles  N.  DeHote,  publialier  of  ib«  Dally 
HampBlilro  Oaaett*  and  on*  of  Um  most 
prominent  Oguree  in  the  builneu  ud  clvlo 
Hie  ot  Nonhampton.  died  luddenly  sarly 
today  at  hia  suxomer  hoca»  tn  Watcb  HUl. 
BJ..  ot  a  heart  attack. 

A  Ulelong  resident  of  NortZxampton.  he  bad 
been  associated  with  the  Oasette  moat  of  hla 
lUe  and  «a«  one  of  the  founders  of  radio 
station  WHTN  and  television  Ghannel  «0. 

Bom  Sept.  11.  1907,  scm  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Miv.  Charles  A.  DeRcae.  be  recelve<l  hit 
education  in  local  scboolfl.  graduating  from 
Northampton  High  School  in  1936  and  from 
the  Dnlverslty  of  Vermont  Ln  tb«  class  of 
19S0  with  a  E.3.  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

BrrrxauENT 
DeRose  devoted  much  of  tali  Ufa  to  ttae 
betterment  of  his  native  city.  The  commu- 
nity had  no  greater  boost«r  and  he  gave  un- 
fttntlngly  of  bis  time  to  literally  dozens  of 
organizations  and  causes  designed  to  make 
Northampton  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  Hampshire  Regional  TMCA  is  one  of 
the  moet  recent  community  improvementj  to 
benefit  from  his  organltatlonal  ability. 

Be  was  general  chairman  of  the  drive  to 
raise  a  million  dollars  for  the  first  facility 
of  Its  Und  built  In  recent  yean. 

Much  of  Mr.  DeRoee's  tlxoe  In  the  post  five 
years  bad  been  devoted  to  the  modernization 
of  the  Ottzette.  The  Gazette  became  the  first 
daUy  newspaper  In  We«t«m  Maasachueetts 
to  go  to  offset  printing  when  a  high-speed 
Oofis  Urbanlte  press  was  installed  La  1960. 

Upon  graduation  from  college.  Mr.  DeRoae 
Joined  the  Bawtbome  division  of  Wastern 
Electric  Co.  In  Chicago  where  he  remained 
for  two  yean  before  returning  to  Northamp- 
ton to  Join  the  Gsxette. 

Re  was  In  charge  of  sdvertlsing  and  circu- 
lation during  this  period. 

Radio  was  one  of  Mr.  DeRaae*B  greatasit 
personal  Interests  most  of  his  life.  A  ham 
radio  operator  since  be  was  nine,  his  call 
lecten.  WlCND,  were  known  through  the 
world. 

aaoionaM 
n  was  this  intsnat  whlcb  lad  him  into 
the  field  of  cooimarclal  radio  In  1940  whan 
he  Joined  aasoclatas  to  orgmnlaa  the  Hamp- 
den-Hampshire Oorp. 

Northampton's  first  radio  studio  was 
opened  in  1941,  togathcr  with  a  studio  In 
Holyoke.  when  he  became  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WHTN. 

The  company  ultimately  obtained  a  tele- 
viston  license  and  opened  Channel  40.  Be 
remained  as  head  of  tha  station  until  Ita 
Bale  several  yean  ago. 

Despite  the  demands  Imposed  by  his 
Tarled  business  Interests.  Mr.  DeRoae  found 
time  to  be  active  in  many  busineas  and  dvlo 
organisations. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Oonununtty 
Chest  campaigns  in  Northampton's  history 
was  oonducted  under  his  leadership  and  tin- 
tU  the  day  of  his  death  he  made  himself 
availabls  to  United  Pond  offlcan.  He  was 
ourrsotly  serslng  in  the  Ibduscnal  Dtvlalon. 
A  longtime  member  of  the  Nortbamptoci 
Rotary  Club,  he  served  as  president.  He  Is  a 
life  msmber  of  Northampton  Lodge  of  Elks, 
a  pMt  prssldsnt  of  the  Chambes-  of  Oom- 
marca.  a  past  president  of  the  Masaachusatts 
Braadoasters'  Association  and  a  dlraetcnr  ctf 
tha  Masaaehtastts  Baotrto  OD. 


acrm  waiiao 
An  act2va  mamber  of  thaBdwardi  Ooccra- 

gatlonal  Chtirch.  he  was  chairman  cS  the 
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committee  which  raissd  the  funds  required 
to  construct  the  edifice  on  upper  ICaln  St. 
He  served  the  church  in  many  capacities  dur- 
ing bis  lifetime,  and  was  a  director  at  ttaa 
time  of  his  death. 

Upon  hi*  return  to  Northampton  In  1983. 
Mr.  DeRose  made  his  fint  venture  Into 
political  life  and  was  elected  to  the  OocnmoQ 
Council  from  Ward  3. 

He  later  served  on  the  Board  of  PubMo 
Works  and  headed  an  airport  study  oommls- 
slon  in  the  mld-fortlee. 

In  April  1943.  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  Air 
Corps  with  a  commission  of  first  lieutenant, 
serving  until  Sept.  1945  when  he  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major. 

At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  he  was  direc- 
tor of  supply  and  maintenance  at  l/Jwry 
Field.  Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  DeRoae  was  one  of  a  half-dozen  local 
businessmen  who  cams  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Three  County  Fair  In  the  mld-thlrtlea  when 
It  was  threatened  with  extlnctton. 

Assuming  the  presidency  of  the  fair,  he 
led  the  fight  for  parlmutual  racing  as  tha 
only  means  of  saving  the  historic  institution. 
He  served  as  president  on  two  separata 
occasions  and  bad  been  a  director  since  1937. 

riNS    rOOTSALL    PLiTXS 

But  there  are  many  men  in  Northampton 
who  remember  him  as  "Buster"  DeRoae.  a 
fine  footbsU  player  for  Northampton  High 
School  and  the  Unlventty  of  Vermont  and 
later  as  coach  of  the  Northampton  Bl^ 
School  football  team. 

And  others  recall  him  In  the  early  days  of 
Softball  In  Northampton  when  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  pUchen  in  the  league. 

An  ardent  boating  enthusiast  and  a  dedi- 
cated fl&hermsD.  Mr.  DeRoae  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  on  bis  boat.  He  devoted  muclt 
of  his  leisure  time  fishing  for  blues  and 
striped  bass  oft  the  Rhode  Island  coast.  His 
bobby  took  him  to  many  parts  of  the  country 
while  vacationing. 

Membership  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  ths  New  &^g1and 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  were  among 
his  professional  affiliations. 

Mr.  DeRosa  assumed  active  mansgamanl 
of  radio  station  WHMP  upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle.  Dr.  Nstbsn  WlUlams. 

He  was  a  director  and  member  of  tha  is- 
veatment  committee  at  the  Nonotuck  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  served  on  the  boards  of  direo- 
tort  of  the  Pioneer  VaUey  Association  and 
the  Northampton  Historical  Society. 

M*«aTF»  IN    193S 

Mr.  DeRose  married  Cora  KUaahath  Fannar 
In  the  Edwards  CongregaUonal  Church  on 
Jan.  13.  1938.  She  died  in  July.  1960. 

He  Is  survived  by  two  Bons,  Pet-er  L.  and 
Charles  W-.  both  of  whom  are  associated 
with  >*<"t  In  the  operation  of  the  Gazette. 

The  fimeral  will  be  at  3  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  Edwards  Church  with  the  Rev.  Richard 
K.  Beebe.  pastor,  officiating. 

Calling  hours  at  the  Charles  R.  Dutton 
Ponersl  Home  will  ba  Monday  frcxn  4  to 
9  pjn. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Hampshire  Oaaatta. 

Sept.  31,  19701 

A  NrwsPAPKx  PiJBz.isHxa 

In  many  cases  tbe  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper Is  pretty  remote  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, moving  In  the  higher  circles  of  btislness 
and  politics. 

But  for  many  Nortbamptonltes  Cbarlaa 
Nathan  I>eBoee  was  known  simply  ss  "Bus- 
ter" while  for  about  everyone  else  he  was 
Charlie. 

He  lovad  Northamptoo  and  Bampshira 
County  and  mads  no  bones  about  It.  And  he 
loved  people  and  enjoyed  being  with  them. 

Bis  oft-repaatad  alms  for  tbe  Gszstte  ware 
to  present  all  the  news  fairly  and  dispaasloD- 
afieiy,  aad  mUe  tha  OaaafeU  an  opsa  forom 
for  all  sl4pa  of  aU  quest  kmi 

Tha  OaaaCta.  ha  said,  should  pcasent  aona- 
thlng  for  everyone  from  the  youngeat  raadsr 
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to  the  oldest,  from  tbe  nxiet  aopblstlcated 
to  tbe  least. 

Ha  was  a  director  of  a  bank  and  an  electric 
utUlty,  but  he  was  also  the  "guy  working  on 
the  presa  if  the  crew  were  shorthanded,"  and 
he  was  ready  to  move  a  desk  or  stoke  the  fires 
St  a  cookout  or  Join  in  a  sing  along  at  a 
Christmas  party. 

Charlie  disliked  being  inactive  and  when 
he  was  hoepltallzed  recently  he  was  like  a 
caged  tiger  waiting  to  get  out  and  get  going. 
He  loved  tbe  sea  and  loved  to  fish  and  being 
in  the  hospital  was  cutting  Into  his  fishing 
time.  He  was  back  at  both  loves  much  sooner 
than  anyone  had  expected. 

He  called  himself  s  "black  Republican" 
but  his  newspaper  was  scrupulously  non- 
partisan In  political  campaigns,  and  that  was 
tbe  way  he  want«d  It. 

He  believed  in  helping  people,  and  was 
active  in  the  campaigns  for  the  Hampshire 
TMCA  and  for  the  Three  County  Pair  at  a 
tlm«  when  both  groups  needed  help. 

He  supported  tbe  Cooley  Olcklnson  Bo^)l- 
tal  as  well  as  efforts  to  bring  industry  to  the 
community,  and  was  active  in  work  to  pro- 
mote the  Pioneer  Vslley. 

Charles  didnt  agree  with  most  of  the  cam- 
pus radicals  and  unrest,  but  be  believed 
strongly  in  tbe  need  for  strong  educational 
institutions  and  in  tbe  value  to  tbe  com- 
mnnltlea  of  Hampshire  County  of  such  as 
Smith,  Amherst,  and  Mt.  Bolyoke  Oollegas. 
Northampton  Junior  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  as  weU  as  the  new 
Hampshire  College. 

He  was  a  sporU  fan  and  a  sport*  enthusiast. 

But  most  of  all  hs  loved  his  community. 
He'd  sit  In  his  cluttered,  spartan  office  and 
look  out  the  window  and  say: 

"You  know  the  kind  of  people  who  wort 
for  the  Qaeztte  should  love  a  small  town  .  .  . 
should  love  to  live  In  the  country  ...  I 
wouldn't  want  to  Uve  anyplace  else." 

A  lot  of  people  out  here  In  the  country  are 
4[otng  to  miss  Obsriie. 

IFrom  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gswtt*.  Sept.  31. 
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Taisum  To  Oazktt*  Puausam:  "Mam  Or 

Action.  Who'll  Bi  Mrssat" 

"The  area  and  the  community  is  better  toe 
bis  efforts  ...  we  will  mia  him  .  . 

Ttxe  theme  was  repeated  time  and  sgaln  as 
massages  of  condolence  and  sulogles  for 
Gazette  Publisher  Charles  N.  OeRose.  who 
died  Saturdsy.  poured  in  from  all  strata  of 
life  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

PoUtlclans.  business  leaders,  recreation 
people  all  commented  on  bis  indelatlgahle 
eflorts  lo  better  life  for  all  in  tils  natlva 
Northampbon  and  Western  M&ssachusetu. 

Funeral  sarvicas  for  the  business  and  dvlo 
leader  wUl  be  held  at  3  pJn.  Tuesday  at  the 
Bdwards  Church.  Northampton.  vtsitUig 
boun  at  the  Obarles  R.  Dutton  Funeral 
Home  in  Northampton  are  tram  4  to  9  pjn. 
today. 

Mr.  DeRose  died  In  his  sleep  at  his  cuxamat 
home  in  Watch  HIU,  R.I.,  He  succumbed  to 
a  heart  attack. 

Among  the  massages  recdvad  mre: 
MUToa  sunmrxD 

Mayor  Sean  M.  Dunphy  said.  "I  am  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
tbe  community  and  tha  communications 
media  which  he  served  so  welL  He  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  city  through  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  and  through  the  facilities  of  his 
newspaper  and  radio  station. 

"Both  of  thHK  facilltlea  were  always  avail- 
able to  any  community  cause  or  need,  He 
served  the  community  well  ss  an  elected  and 
dvlc  leader  and  as  the  operstor  of  s  major 
business.** 

Charles  Lyons,  president  of  tbe  Hamprtilre 
United  Fund,  commented.  "We  have  hiat  a 
tremendous  man  and  I  Just  hope  the  be- 
reaved family  can  go  through  this  as  they 
did  tbe  loss  of  their  mother.  It's  a  terrific 
shook  to  loaa  aoeZi  a  great  guy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"He  wss  dedicated  to  the  community  and 
trying  to  make  tt  a  better  place  in  which  to 
Uve.  We're  alwsys  trying  to  find  people  Uke 
this  and  when  we  lose  one  lt*s  really  tough." 

rSLLOW  EOT&SIAN 

Hiu-vey  Pinifon,  president  of  tbe  Greater 
Northampton  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  said: 
"We're  shocked,  of  course,  by  his  death.  I 
was  a  fellow  Rotary  member.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  our  Rotary  and  always  a  wonder- 
ful fellow  to  be  with.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly." 

Richard  Pickett,  prasldect  of  Northampton 
Jr.  College,  said: 

"My  first  real  conoection  with  Charles  De 
Rose  was  during  tbe  TMCA  building  fund 
drive.  No  one  will  know  tbe  effort  that  ha 
put  forth  in  making  that  drive  a  success. 

'*The  Hampshire  Regional  TMCA  building 
is  Indeed  a  memorial  to  his  leadership  in 
this  community,  for  without  his  drive  and 
determination  we  could  not  have  succeeded. 

"Charlie  thought  big  and  insisted  that  we 
'go  for  broke.'  One  cannot  know  of  all  tha 
good  works  that  this  man  has  done  in  this 
community,  and  I  am  privileged  to  have 
known  and  worked  with  blm. 

"Mr.  DeRc&e  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Northampton  Junior  College 
and  gave  of  bis  counsel  in  assisting  the 
transformation  of  this  institution  from  a 
business  college  to  full  Junior  college  status. 
My  life  has  been  richer  because  of  this 
association,  and  we  will  all  miss  him." 

MOKOn  AMD   M'COLCAH 

Siaie  Representatives  from  Northampton 
Louis  J.  Mortnl  and  Edward  A.  McOolgan 
expressed  sorrow. 

Morlnl  said,  "I  was  shocked.  I  bad  known 
him  since  grammar  school  and  he  was  one 
of  tbe  beet-loved  clvlo  leaden  here.  I  feel 
a  real  sensa  of  loss." 

McColgun  reported  that.  *X7harlea  DeRosa'a 
death  was  a  loss  aot  only  to  his  family  and 
close  frleDde.  but,  tn  a  greater  sense,  to  tbe 
entire  dty  of  Northampton.  He  was  a  vigorous 
booster  of  this  city,  a  man  who  involved 
himself  entirely  In  the  activities  of  bis 
community. 

"l^ara  ware  many  civic  projects  that  drew 
on  his  leadership  and  experience  and  as  a 
result  were  successful.   He   wUl   be   missed. 

"Be  hss  achieved  In  his  lifetime  a  goal 
which  many  seek.  He  made  contrlbutlona 
to  his  fellow  man  and  left  our  city  a  battar 
place  m  which  to  live." 

JtTDOK  STSK 

Special  Justice  Luke  F.  Ryan,  a  classmate 
at  Northampton  High  School,  said,  "Charlie 
and  I  want  through  lilgb  school  together, 
and  I  mean  through  It.  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1936.  la  high  school  projects  ss  in 
later  life  and  community  affaire,  bis  par- 
ticipation was  marked  by  entbuslssm.  ability 
and  success. 

"To  have  him  stricken  at  the  height  of  his 
power  Is  a  tremendous  loss  lo  tbe  commu- 
nity, to  his  cburoh.  bis  fsmlly  and  to  hia 
thousands  of  friends. 

"Charlie  will  be  sorely  missed  and  not 
easily  replaced  in  the  community.  We  often 
spent  happy  moments  resnlnisclng  abotit  our 
high  school  days,  tbe  football  teams,  work- 
ing on  Nesakl.  and  tbe  trip  we  took  to 
Washington  when  we  were  seniors. 

"Tbe  class  went  by  train,  but  Charlie  and 
I  went  in  his  old  Modal  T  Ford — ^top  speed 
3S  mllaa  an  hour. 

*'Hs  was  a  tremandous.  really  tremendous 
guy  and  a  valuable  friend." 


Dbnald  Miller,  pubUaber  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  said  today:  "Charlie  D^oaa  was  a 
good  and  true  friend  of  tbe  Berkshire  Bagie 
and  to  tbe  peoi^e  connected  with  it.  When 
w*  started  our  Radio  Station,  WBBC  It  waa 
E}eRoee  who  built  It. 

"Personally  we  have  always  been  doae 
friends  with  the  Oaaatta  and  with  ChsrUa 
and  his  wife.  Cora.  We  went  oa  many  fish- 
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ing  expeditions  together.  He  was  truly  a  great 
friend  and  a  shookliig  loaa  not  only  to 
Northampton  but  to  Western  Mossacbusatts 
and  Berkshire  County  as  welL 

"He  was  always  available  to  help  anyone 
who  needed  it." 

A  Joint  statement  Itom  Donald  Miller, 
publisher  and  Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor  of 
the  Berkshire  Esgle: 

"We  ai  the  Berkabira  Eagle  are  proud  to 
have  fcnorwn  Charles  N.  Deliose.  and  to  have 
hod  his  professional  advice  on  oOset  print- 
ing and  radio  broadcasting  over  the  recent 
decades.  He  was  a  bulwark  for  this  end  of 
Massachusetts  in  helping  to  maintain  tha 
sense  of  independent  reglooal  identity  that 
we  cherish.  Our  own  feeling  of  lose  is  great. 
Charlie  put  us  on  tbe  air  in  broadcsstlog 
Just  after  World  War  n.  He  knew  and  taught 
us  much.  Be  was  friendly,  had  the  oommoa 
touch  and  was  generous  to  a  fault.  He  was 
great  company  and  everyone  who  knvw  him 
Is  poorer  in  spirit  for  tiis  premature 
departure." 

owxcnr  statement 

Wililam  Dwight.  publisher  of  tbe  Holyoka 
Transcript  Telegram  said  today.  "If  I  gat 
talking  about  Charlie,  ni  go  on  forever. 
He  was  an  absolutely  tremendous  guy.  his 
mechanical  genius  was  absolutely  amazing, 
there  wa£  nothing  he  could  not  do. 

"His  anergy,  vigor  and  vitality  was  really 
bailing.  It  was  so  complete  and  so  constant. 

"I  have  been  asaoclatsd  with  Charlie  per- 
sonally and  in  business  for  most  of  our  adult 
lives,  tiavlng  both  the  newsp^>er.  the  radio 
and  TV  in  common. 

"He  was  a  true  friend,  not  only  to  those 
connect«d  with  him  In  the  busineas  world, 
but  from  every  walk  of  life.  His  personality 
was  absolutely  Immense.  We  who  have  bad 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and  being  con- 
nected with  him  in  any  way  have  been  close 
to  taa  best  that  life  can  give." 

John  P.  Murphy.  Northampton  postmaster 
and  a  close  peraon&i  friend  said :  "Charle  De- 
Hose  loved  Northon^iton  and  her  people.  And 
h*  demonfftmted  this  deep  affection  bv  giving 
freely  of  hlms^f  all  hfs  life. 

"The  community  has  lost  a  great  bena- 
factor.  I  have  lost  a  close  and  stcadtest 
friend.  I  Join  thousands  of  my  neighbors  tn 
mourning  bis  death  and  sbaztng  his  family's 
gtlef." 

Richard  Garvey,  managing  editor  of  tbe 
Sprtngfleld  DaUy  News,  said: 

"As  I  grew  up  in  Northampton  I  saw 
Charlie  DeRose  In  many  roles — football 
coach,  ham  radio  expert,  young  city  father. 
Air  Corps  officer,  radio  and  TT  executive,  and 
editor  and  publisher.  Hts  caraar  was  vazlad, 
but  one  thing  never  varied,  his  intense  sp- 
pllcatlon — and  success, 

"His  living  monuments  in  Northamptoo 
are  likewise  varied:  a  church,  a  TMCA.  an 
Agrlculttiral  Pair,  community  newspaper  and 
a    radio    station,    and    they    likewise    enjoy 


"No  one  in  NcrttaaznptoQ  osn  be  Mamad 
for  not  thanking  him  enough  for  those.  Be 
would  never  stand  stUl  long  enough  to  listen 
to  our  thanks,  but  tboee  using  bis  living 
mooumanta  vriU  t^"^V  him  tn  their  aBd 
better  ways." 

Howard  Banner.  County  Treasurer:  "Char- 
lie and  I  hsre  bean  friends  since  wsy  back 
in  Bigh  School  azKl  hs  has  never  obangad,  or 
slowed  up  In  any  way. 

"Tha  minute  school  was  out  back  In  tba 
old  days,  we'd  go  home,  get  into  otzr  old 
clothes  and  bum  rides  down  to  tbalr  place 
at  Pleasant  Vlsw  in  Rhode  Island. 

"He  could  maks  the  most  rimple  P^*'>gp 
fun  and  existing.  Tben  I  was  asaodated  with 
him  in  the  Three  County  Pair  buslnaaa  .  .  . 
always  helptfui.  always  loofelzig  on  the  brl^t 
side,  never  taking  a  negative  attitude  on 
anything,  or  letting  tboae  around  him  look 
on  the  gloomy  slda. 

"I  knew  both  him  and  his  wife.  Oora,  vaiy 
wall.  Her  going  was  a  great  tragedy  and  ao 
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La   tills.   My  greatest  sympathy   goes   to  his 
boys  aod  to  nil  hu  friends. 

"He  will  be  missed," 

John  Osier,  0«ley  Conatructlan  Co.,  said 
"I  have  known  Charlie  for  many  yean  and 
have  never  heard  him  say  a  bad  word  at>out 
anyone.  He  always  tried  to  see  somethUig 
good,  and  If  a  slurring  remark  wa-t  passed 
In  hta  presence  about  on  absent  one  he  tried 
to  turn  it  off. 

"The  iMt  time  I  saw  Wm  was  at  the  Three 
County  Pair,  which  he  really  was  a  great 
friend  to,  and  we  hnd  planned  to  see  him  on 
Saturday.  He  and  Cora  were  friends  of  long 
standing  and  were  much  loved  In  North- 
ampton. 

"He's  a  great,  horrible  loss." 

Edward  J.  0"Dea.  former  editor  of  the 
Dally  Hampshire  Gazette,  and  probation  of- 
ficer, said:  "Those  who  hare  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Charlie  DeRose  as  I  did  are  lucky 
Indeed  There  was  only  one  like  him.  He  was 
<i  friend  worth  having,  and  had  friends  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  Northampton  and  In  the 
county.  Hts  lc*s  vilU  be  lerrlflc," 

William  P.  McDonsId.  chatrm.^n  of  the 
Northampton  Recreation  Commlsalon  said. 
"It  really  was  a  terrible  shock  for  me  to 
hear  this  because  Tve  known  Charlie  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ...  In  the  high 
school  when  he  played  football  and  also 
when  be  coached  the  team. 

"But  over  and  above  that  I've  known  what 
kind  of  a  citizen  be  has  been,  helping  ao 
many  causes  The  city  has  lest  one  of  Its 
outatandlng  ciUaena  who  has  done  a  lot  for 
the  ooEcununity.  Northampton  la  going  to 
mtfs  him," 

Congressman  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  of  Plttsfleld. 
said:  "The  death  of  Charles  N.  DeRose  was 
a  shock  to  bU  of  us  who  knew  him  and  re- 
spected Mm  for  the  many  contributions  he 
made  to  Western  Masaacbusetta  Ln  both  the 
civic  and  bualneaa  arenas. 

"For  me  his  passing  represents  a  great 
personal  loss,  i  was  privileged  to  know  Mr. 
DeRoae  throughout  most  of  the  20  yean 
X  have  spent  In  public  life  and  I  always  found 
hun  a  fair  arbiter  of  public  Issues  and  a 
conscientious  seeker  of  truth  in  the  very 
Important  role  be  played  In  the  news  boal- 
nesa. 

"Beyond  that  he  was  a  warm  and  valued 
friend.  We,  In  the  western  part  of  tbe  state. 
are  diminished  by  his  passing.  X  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family." 

Richard  J.  Bafey.  City  Editor.  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette:  "He  was  really  a  tremen- 
dous guy.  I  worked  for  htm  when  I  first  got 
out  of  college  and  he  was  always  helpful,  al- 
ways interested  and  never  too  busy  to  give  of 
himself  and  Ms  time.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
under  him  and  from  him.  His  going  Is  a 
great  loss  to  Northampton  and  to  Ms 
friends." 


[Prom  tbe  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram, 

Bept.  19,  1D70J 

DcRosK.   NoarHAMFroM   PtrsLUHza.   Dug  st 

92;   FoaMZX  GcKsaAX.  MaNACEa  ow  WHYN 

Btatiomb 

Charles  N.  DeRose.  02,  of  Northampton, 
publisher  of  the  Rampshtre  Gazette  and 
former  general  manager  of  the  WHYN  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations,  died  during  the 
nJght  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  found  this  morning  at  Ms  summer 
home  In  Watch  Hill,  R-I.,  by  his  son  Peter, 
who  had  driven  down  from  Northampton  to 
Join  Ms  father  for  a  weekend  fishing  on  his 
father's  boat.  Peter  had  telephoned  Mm 
earlier  this  morning  to  tell  him  about  his 
plans  to  be  with  Mm  over  the  weekend  and 
received  no  answer.  He  thought  he  probably 
was  out  on  the  boat  but  went  to  Watch  Hill 
and  discovered  Ms  father  had  died  during 
the  night.  DeRose  early  In  the  stimmer  had 
an  operation  to  remove  a  kidney  stooe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DeRose  was  bom  In  NortJOampton .  His 
father,  the  late  Charles  A.  DeRose.  was  for 
many  years  general  agent  there  of  the  Boston 
&E  3kdalne  Railroad  and  his  mother  was  pub* 
Usher  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette, 
cam  BTAK 

Ha  attended  the  Northampton  schools  and 
University  of  Vermont  where  be  was  a  star 
football  player.  Be  also  played  semi-pro  foot- 
ball. After  finishing  Ms  education  he  Joined 
the  Hampshire  Gazette. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  amateur  radio 
operators  and  his  Interest  in  electronics  led 
him  Into  founding  along  with  his  late 
mother  and  William  Dvlgbt  3r.  of  this  city 
and  the  late  MlnMe  B.  Dwight  the  Hampden- 
HampsMre  Corp.  This  started  with  a  250- 
watt  station  In  South  Hadley  Falls  In  1941 
and  as  general  manager  he  built  the  orga- 
nization into  a  kilowatt  station,  an  FM  sta- 
tion and  later  Channel  40  based  in  Spring- 
field. 

I>unng  those  years  he  spent  much  time  in 
Holyoke  and  South  Hadley  and  had  a  host  of 
friends  here. 

When  the  radio  and  television  stations 
were  sold  In  1067  to  the  Gannet  group  in 
Portland.  Me.,  he  concentrated  Ms  energies 
on  expanding  the  Hampshire  Gazette.  He 
pioneered  In  offset  printing  In  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

Be  had  many  Interests  not  tbe  least  of 
wMch  In  his  youth  was  fiylng.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  he  Joined  the  Army  Air 
Force  and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

DeRoae  was  active  in  civic  affairs.  He 
headed  a  TMCA  major  bultdmg  fund,  and 
was  prominent  In  Community  Chest  cam- 
paigns. He  served  on  tbe  Northampton  Board 
of  Public  Works  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Pierre  Drewson. 

He  married  the  former  Cora  Parmer  of 
Amhersc.  who  died  in  1967.  They  had  two 
sons.  Peter,  who  lives  with  his  father  on 
Prospect  St.,  Northampton,  and  WUliam.  who 
resides  In  Amberst.  Both  Peter  and  William 
are  associated  with  the  Gasette. 

He  was  s  member  of  Edwards  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  2  pjn.. 
in  the  Edwards  Church,  Northampton,  with 
the  Rev.  Richard  K.  Beebe,  pastor,  officiating. 

Calling  hours  at  the  Chaxles  R.  Dutton 
Funeral  Home,  Northampton,  will  be  Mon- 
day, from  4  to  B  p  jd. 

[From  the  Holyoke  Transcrlpt*Telegram, 
Sept.  31.  1S70I 

Charles  N.  DeBose  of  Northampton,  who 
died  suddenly  over  the  weekend,  was  a  me- 
chanical genius  of  rare  capacity.  We  can 
speak  with  authority  on  Ms  engineering 
talents  for  we  were  associated  with  him  for 
years  in  radio  and  television,  and  also  worked 
alongside  of  him  in  the  newsp^er  world.  He 
grew  up  In  the  Hampshire  Gassette  and  be- 
came publisher  on  the  death  10  years  ago  of 
his  mother.  We  were  friends  and  neighbors 
and  bad  a  unique  association  down  through 
the  years.  Charlie,  that's  what  everyone  called 
him,  had  tremendous  vitality.  It  was  energy 
spelled  with  a  capital  E.  There  wasn't  any* 
tMng  he  couldn't  do  with  his  bands  and 
wouldn't  If  the  occasion  required.  We  recall 
a  miserable  March  day.  a  Sunday,  when  we 
had  to  get  the  underground  wiring  installed 
for  tbe  radio  transmitter  at  South  Hadley 
Falls  preparatory  for  putting  WHYN  on  the 
air.  No  one  was  available  to  do  the  Job.  He 
borrowed  a  hand  plow  and  laid  hundreds  of 
feet  of  wire  underground  by  himself.  Noth- 
ing fazed  htm.  We  faced  countless  crises  to- 
gether in  those  days  and  somehow  becauss  of 
his  Imagination  and  industry  they  wsre 
licked. 

Charlie  was  a  pioneer  In  areas  of  life  which 
interested  blm.  He  was  a  oationaUy  known 
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authority  among  bam  radio  operators.  He'd 
be  up  at  daybreak  calling  here  and  tbare 
around  the  country.  Tbe  equipment  he  bad 
at  his  home  in  Northampton  and  on  Ms 
automobile  was  the  best  and  most  complete 
anywhere.  No  newspaper  plant  In  this  peut 
of  the  world  has  better  production  equip- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  envision  tbe 
potential  of  offset  printing  and  had  the  first 
newspaper  offset  press  running  in  tbe  valley. 
His  vigorous  application  of  his  aJtiUs  to  his 
business  and  bobbies  spilled  over  Into  the 
life  of  his  community.  The  modem  Three 
County  Fair  la  a  testament  to  that.  It  was  on 
the  rocks  at  one  time  and  he  assumed  tbe 
presidency  and  brought  it  back  to  life.  He 
was  called  upon  time  and  again  to  shoulder 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  his  city  and 
answered  tbe  calls  always  with  high  enthu- 
siasm and  a  natural  Joy.  He  loved  life  and 
lived  It  to  the  hilt. 


(From     the     Greenfield     Recorder-Gasette, 

Sept.  32,  1970) 

NiCB  Touch  Gttt 

A  combination  of  practical  businessman 
and  visionary  engineer  was  Charles  N.  De- 
Rose,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette  in  Northampton  and  a  newspaper- 
man 40  years. 

Like  many  others,  he  Inherited  a  prosper- 
ous property.  Unlike  many  others,  be  had 
helped  to  make  the  Gasette  a  solid  publish- 
ing business  and  he  kept  improving  It 
steadily  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  De&ose  was  a  man  of  many  interests 
and  a  great  capacity  fur  enjoying  life.  As  a 
youth  he  aas  an  ouutandlng  athlete  and  he 
coached  Northampton  High  School  football 
teams.  But  he  also  loved  baseball  and  In  adult 
life  he  pitched  In  Northampton  softball 
leagues.  Eloatlng  was  stUl  another  enthuslaam 
and  It  took  him  from  the  Connecticut  River 
to  the  Rhode  Island  shore. 

His  home  community  owes  much  to  Charlie  , 
DeRose.  When  the  Three  Counties  Fair  waa 
threatened  with  extinction  during  the  I>e- 
pression,  be  led  a  local  group  which  helped 
the  fair  stage  a  comeback.  He  was  a  general 
chatnnan  of  tbe  drive  to  raise  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  Hampshire  Regional  YMCA. 
headed  the  oommtttee  which  raised  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  a  new  edifice  for  Edwards 
Congregational  Church  and  served  on  many 
Northampton  civic  and  fraternal  groups  {or 
the  Lmproveooent  of  tbe  city. 

In  tbe  communlcstions  field,  Mr.  DeRoas 
was  both  a  power  and  a  pioneer.  He  Joined  the 
Hampshire  Gazette  staff  in  the  early  1930'8 
and  contributed  in  scores  of  ways  during  bis 
mother's  years  of  newspaper  operation.  Mean- 
wMle  he  made  use  of  his  engineering  educa- 
tion in  the  organiaatlon  of  a  new  radio  station 
WHYN  with  offices  In  Holyoke  and  North- 
ampton After  World  War  n.  television  de- 
veloped rapidly  and  the  Hampden-HampsMre 
Co..  of  which  Mr.  DeRose  was  president,  soon 
opened  WHTN-TV.  Channel  40.  He  severed 
bla  oonnectlon  with  the  station  only  a  few 
yeare  ago. 

In  everything  he  did.  Charlie  DeRose  bad 
Imagination  and  aggressiveness.  It  was  that 
way  in  newspaper  work  where  he  became  the 
first  Western  Massachusetts  publisher  to 
enter  the  offset  printing  field.  There  be  was 
only  brlefiy  ahead  of  T^e  Greenfield  Recorder 
and  the  two  papers  have  long  worked  together 
In  developing  techniques  of  operation  In 
both  pressroom  and  composing   room. 

Re  Is  gone  now  and  be  will  be  missed  by 
hundreds  of  persons  who  thought  they  knew 
him  well.  Each  can  tell  stories  about  the 
sharp-voiced  Northampton  publisher  and 
they  all  add  up  to  a  complex  person  who  was 
more  Idealistic  and  dedicated  than  be  ap- 
peared on  the  surface.  The  valley  Is  poorer 
by  Ms  une;q)eeted  and  untimely  death. 
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HORTON  CONCURS  TUAT  JO  LOM- 
BAROO  IS  AN  UNUSUAL  LADY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NKW    TORK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Irondequoit  Press,  of 
Rochester,  paid  tribute  to  Josephine  C. 
Lombardo  lor  some  of  the  work  she  has 
done  In  behalf  of  her  community.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  at  the  same  time, 
share  with  them  my  own  feelings  about 
a  most  unusual  lady. 

Jo  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  for 
many  years  I  have  witnessed  her  amaz- 
ing ability  to  get  involved  actively  In 
civic  and  community  endeavors.  Face- 
tiously I  might  say  it  would  be  easier 
to  list  the  things  she  has  not  been  a  part 
of.  than  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of 
the  wonderful  activities  she  has  helped 
to  succeed. 

A  certified  social  worker  in  New  York 
State.  Josephine  Lombardo  is  currently 
engaged  professionally  as  community 
relations  advisor  for  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester in  the  Community  Relations  Bu- 
reau. As  such,  she  acts  as  the  liaison 
between  the  city  adminlsti-atlon  and  the 
people,  dealing  with  whatever  problems 
arise  that  concern  the  citizenry  and  for 
which  action  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  city  council  or  other  branches  of 
the  city  government. 

She  Is  also  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Personnel  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
She  IS  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Irondequoit  Council  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  president  for  a 
second  term  of  the  Nazareth  College 
Aliminae  Association;  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization;  president 
of  the  Social  Workers  Club  of  Rochester; 
program  chairman  of  the  Soroptimist 
Club  of  Rochester;  cochairman  of  the 
1969-70  Community  Chest-Red  Cross 
Drive  for  Irondeouoit. 

I  have  given  only  a  partial  listing  of 
the  many  organizations  and  aroups  that 
Jo  is  presenting  helping  In  one  capacity 
or  another.  I  would  say  she  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  contention  that  If  you 
want  a  Job  well  done,  get  a  busy  person 
to  do  it. 

Jo  Lombardo  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  her.  or  are  aware  of  her  tireless 
effort*  to  help  those  who  need  her  talents. 
To  my  knowledge  she  has  never  sought 
recognition  for  her  many  good  deeds  but 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
occasion  to  salute  her,  to  thank  her  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  community,  and  to 
concur  completely  with  the  editorial  I 
want  to  share  with  you.  that  she  Is  "An 
Unusual  Lady." 
The  editorial  follows: 

An  Unusual  Lady 
Jo  Lombardo.  a(t«r  two  years  as  prealdeDt 
of  tbe  Irondequolc  Council  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  stepped  down.  Tbe  tact  that 
the  presidency  has  changed  la  not  In  Itself 
news,  but  Jo  Lombardo  is  news.  It  la  not 
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unique  for  a  woman  to  be  president  of  a  busi- 
ness organization,  but  It  certainly  Is  unusual. 
This  is  a  man's  world  according  to  the  cur- 
rent women's  lltjeraiion  movement,  but  Jo 
entered  into  the  activities  of  the  Irondequoit 
Council  giving  the  Impression  that  she  dldnt 
recognize  the  so-called  dlscrirolnailon  be- 
tween tbe  sexes. 

Under  Jo's  guidance  the_  Irondequoit 
Council  not  only  continued  th'e  policies  es- 
tablished by  tbe  prior  men  presidents,  but 
she  kindled  those  policies  and  added  an 
energetic  and  ambitious  program  of  her  own. 

Dnder  Jo's  guidance  the  luncbeon  meetings 
were  stepped  up.  tbe  executive  committee 
tackled  town  problems  with  more  sest.  Jo's 
energies  and  peratstance  continually  chal- 
lenged the  Council  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Jo's  Interest  in  Irondequoit  waa  clearly  ex- 
pressed m  her  enthusiasm  and  perslstance 
in  examining  carefully  all  things  connected 
with  tbe  welfare  of  our  community. 

Jo.  a  Job  well  done — tbe  town  Is  in  your 
debt. 


COMMENDS  "OPERATION 
DECENCY" 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

or  rLoama 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj/.  October  S3,  1970 

Mr.  CHAPPEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  introduced  legislation  to  help 
combat  the  rising  flood  of  smut  and 
pornographic  materials  being  sent  into 
homes  and  distributed  at  the  newsstands. 
While  we  are  trying  to  get  legislation 
passed,  however,  there  are  encouraging 
signs  that  our  people  back  home  are  do- 
ing something  about  this  problem  right 
now. 

One  year  ago  in  March,  a  group  of 
organizations  from  the  beach  areas  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  met  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Jackson\ille  Beaches 
Woman's  Club  and  launched  a  program 
designed  to  help  rid  that  area  of  smut. 
As  Mrs.  John  Hanna  remarked: 

operation  Decency  baa  endeavored  to  tip 
the  scales  In  favor  of  dignity,  respect  and 
honor. 

Their  first  year's  activity  is  evidenced 
by  their  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

operation  Decency  Is  a  new  and  positive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  smut,  obscen- 
ities and  mind  poUuuon.  We  plan  to  ac- 
complish this  by  the  effective  use  of  news- 
paper ads.  cartoons,  radio  tapes,  billboards 
and  bank  marquees  In  a  program  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Cancer  Society. 

Project  aim  Is  to  balance  the  scales  in 
mass  media.  Recognizing  that  it  Is  the  de- 
mand for  this  type  of  material  that  creates 
the  supply,  we  hope  to  change  the  demand. 

Civic,  social  and  religious  organizations 
were  called  together,  as  well  as  youth  groups 
from  the  Beaches  areas,  to  launch  this  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  Jacksonville  Beeches 
Woman's  Club  on  March  10.  1909.  Our  first 
year's  activities  Included  a  Demonstration 
for  Decency  by  the  Beaches  youth,  saying. 
In  essence.  "We  Dig  Decency";  a  30-car 
motorcade  to  a  theater  featuring  only 
famlly-tjrpe  movies,  bank  marquee  signs  in- 
dicating "Decency  Is  not  Dead,"  etc. 

We  stress  particularly  the  positive  ap- 
proach, because  analysis  of  previous  projects 
has  proven  repeatedly  that  the  negative  ap- 
proach, such  as  pickets,  bens.  etc..  has  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  increased  profit  to  the 
cause  we  oppose. 
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In  March  1070,  Operation  Decency  cele- 
brated its  first  anniversary  with  a  town, 
type  meeting.  Plans  projected  for  the  com- 
ing year  Include: 

Morality  In  May'a  program,  encouraging 
ministers  in  our  area  to  give  sermons  on 
Mind  Pollution; 

A  mall-out  campaign  to  stop  unsoUcited 
smut  Irom  arrli'lng  m  the  home; 

A  slogan  contest  for  tbe  young  people  to 
stimulate  their  concern  lor  tbelr  own 
self-worth. 

More  Importantly,  every  weelt.  every  day, 
there  are  Issues  which  cry  out  for  suppon. 
Our  organization  tries  to  talte  advantage 
or  such  situations,  build  a  program  around 
tbem.  and  promote  them  in  our  Inunediate 
area. 

Contacting  ministers,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  ETA  groups,  they  arranged  lor 
a  "Stand  Up  for  America"  program  in 
their  promotion  of  decent  movies,  they 
sent  notes  home  through  schoolchildren 
telling  of  special  movies  that  were  good 
for  the  family,  with  a  cost  of  25  cents 
for  children  and  SO  cents  for  adults. 
These  movies  have  proven  so  successful 
that  the  manager  of  the  theater  plaimed 
to  continue  them  through  the  summer. 

Our  Fourth  District  crime  control 
coimnittee,  of  which  Mrs.  Haima  is  a 
member,  expressed  great  interest  in  this 
program,  particularly  becaue  Operation 
Decency  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
In  I  year — on  so  little.  They  spent  less 
than  $100  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  in  America 
when  so  much  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
areas  of  pollution,  crime,  and  all  the 
other  vast  problems  that  face  us,  let  us 
all  commend  this  group  of  interested 
and  aggressive  citizens  who  are  helping 
to  get  the  Job  done. 


A  REAL  POLICEMAN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  uaaTLaim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 5  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  captioned  "Pic.  Donato  Is  a  Real 
Policeman." 

In  describing  the  actions  and  personal 
nature  of  one  member.  Pfc.  Dick 
Donato.  of  the  "loUipop"  squad,  the  au- 
thor has  shown  the  htmtan  side  of  police- 
men and  has  very  aptly  described  the 
successful  community  relations  program 
of  the  traCBc  safety  imft-of  the  Prince 
George's  Coimty  police  department. 

Without  a  doubt,  we  need  more  articles 
of  this  nature,  particularly  to  help  our 
children  realize  that  the  police  are  our 
friends  and  protectors: 
Pfc.     Dowato     Is     a     Rzal    PotjczMAiT — A 

MA1N5TAT   or    PG'S    "LotlJIKlP"   SQVAO 

(By  D«ve  Ferguson) 

At  27,  Pfc.  Dlclt  Donato  is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Police  Department's  TraiBc  Safety 
Unit.  He's  a  "crumb  duster"  on  the  "lollipop 
squad." 

Re  loves,  lives,  and  works  with  Iclds.  Since 
be  waa  assigned  to  the  unit  a  year  ago  be  has 
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worked  lo  make  chUd«a  mow  •ware  of  the 
dBjiRerv  or  walking  to  and  from  acHool.  of  iho 
need  xo  be  safety  conscious,  and  aJert  to  the 
ways  of  preventing  accidents. 

It  was  a  child,  hla  daughter,  who  got  him 
to  applT  (or  the  Traffic  Safety  assignment. 

■Before  Joining  Traffic  Safety."  Ptc.  Donato 
savs.  I  was  working  with  an  undercover 
unit.  I  had  long  hair,  a  beard— the  works.  We 
were  staking  out  a  barn,  trying  to  butt  a 
gung  of  auto  smugglers.  It  was  the  moat  ex- 
citing poUce-oommunlty  work  I've  erer  done. 
"I  had  just  come  In  from  three  days  in  the 
field.  I  hudnt  washed  or  changed  clothes 
Boy.  was  I  grubby ! 

"I  went  home  and  my  daughter  wae  telUng 
me  about  her  day  In  school  One  of  the  guy» 
in  the  eoiety  unit  had  given  a  talk  to  her 
claas.  When  she  finished.  I  told  her  a  lUUe 
about  what  I  had  been  doing  When  I  wa« 
done,  she  said.  -That's  nice  Daddy,  but  when 
ar«  you  going  to  be  a  REAL  poUceenan'*  I 
almost  died!" 

The  Traffic  Safety  unit  wa«  set  up  in  19M 
by  then  Pfc-  Thomae  Rogato.  who  now  ranks 
iis  major  in  charge  of  all  county  uniformed 
police  After  InvestlgaUng  the  accidental 
death  of^  girl  In  a  freak  school  bus  accident. 
Pfc  Bogato  concluded  the  girl  wouldn't  have 
died  If  a  greater  emphasis  had  been  placed  on 
safely  Today,  the  unit's  activities  have  ex- 
panded widely  and  even  tho  It  now  baa 
eleven  membwa.  the  Individual  workload  la 
still  high.  Two  of  the  unit's  members.  Pfc. 
Donato  and  Cpl.  Ed  Travers.  are  assigned  to 
a  total  of  52  schools  and  moee  than  36.000 
students. 

Schedules  are  divided  between  meetings 
with  principals  and  facuIUes.  juTenlle  inves- 
tigaUons  In  liaison  with  schools,  answering 
school  bus  complaints,  conducUng  safety 
tours  and  demonstrations,  and  Judging  truck 
safety,  MaJ.  Rogato's  Involvement  with  the 
county's  "Boa  decs  "  TTie  latter  Is  an  off -shoot 
from  trucking  fleets  when  he  was  flrwt  begin- 
ning the  unit. 

"When  I  flTBt  started,  I  got  a  lot  of  help 
frtwn  the  truck  fleets.  Truck  drlveta  are  on 
the  road  more  than  we  are.  They're  safety- 
conscious  and  they  work  at  it.  They  know 
where  the  hazards  are  and  what  should  be 
done  to  correct  them.  They  were  always  will- 
ing to  help.  I  often  wish  I  could  get  the  same 
cooperation  from  the  motoring  public." 

And  the  reaulta  of  the  unU's  efforts  are 
impressive.  Pedestrian  fatalities  for  1969  de- 
creased from  the  'ea  level  by  more  than  32 
per  cent-  Of  the  four  children-pedestrians 
killed  In  1009.  only  one  (a  two-and-a-half 
year  old  glrU  was  •attributable  to  the  chUd. 
Mo  deaths  occurred  to  children  while  they 
were  in  the  "charge"  of  the  safety  unit.  I.e.. 
during  the  time  the  children  left  for.  and 
returned  home  from  school.  No  children  were 
injured  at  patrolled  corners. 

The  Bucceases  of  the  "lollipop  squad"  in 
community  reUtiona  belie  recent  chargee 
that  the  community  doeen't  relate  to  the 
police.  The  "crumb  dusters"  quickly  become 
neighborhood  heroes.  They  are  the  police  de- 
partment In  the  eyes  of  their  commiinlties. 
When  people  talk  about  the  police.  It's  often 
In  terms  of  what  their  traffic  safety  officer 
aays  and  does. 

mrVOTtttQ   AT   KAXTlAirD   V. 

Pfc.  Donato  is  a  part-time  student  in  police 
administration  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  lives  l4  the  integrated  are*  where 
he  works  and  Is  convinced  that  the  solution 
to  pollce-coaun unity  problems  lies  in  pro- 
grams like  timfflc  safety 

"The  way  I  look  at  my  Job,"  he  saya.  "U  to 
make  people  aware  that  policemen  are 
human  beings.  We  dont  like  to  use  force, 
but  will  to  preserve  the  peace  We  know  that 
people  have  problems,  but  they  have  to  know 
that  violence  Isn't  a  solution. 

"There  are  indicatlans  that  we're  getting  to 
the  kids,  and  this  la  what  we're  after,"  Pfc. 
Donato  says.  "They're  starting  to  realise  that 
cops  don't  eat  raw  meat." 
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.....T.T.^i.1*!    vniTTNTirpR   FIREMEN'S     Department  #».  Saiubury.  Maryland,  woulcj 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER   tZKtMtn  o     ^pj;^,,^  thtlr  letter  being  recorded  In  the 

Congressional  Record,  stating  that  they 
would  like  to  go  on  record  to  proclaim 
September    IB,    through    S«pt«mber    26,    u 


WKEK 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABYLAMD 
IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  Mmetimes 
now  awaiting  signature  on  the  Presl-  community 
denfs  desk,  a  bill  which  I  think  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  House  Joint  ResoluUon 
1154.  which  proclaims  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 24  through  October  31  National  Vol- 
unteer Firemen's  Week,  has  been  con- 
curred in  by  both  Houses  and  Is  now 
ready  for  proclamation.  During  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, it  was  amended  to  read.  "Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim National  Firemen's  Week  from 
October  24.  1970,  to  Ooctober  31,  1970." 

Volunteer  firemen  provide  a  most  val- 
uable community  service,  not  only  on 
the  eastern  shore  and  to  southern  Mary- 
land, but  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  as  well.  Certainly,  this  great  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  duty  is  deserving 
of  the  recognition  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  toterest 
this  measure  has  with  the  people  chiefly 
concerned.  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
following  letters  from  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies in  my  district: 

nBKMALBKUVl  VOLUNTKaa  PSKE 

CX>..  Inc.. 

FcscKALSstrmc.  Md.. 

Sepf ember  1.  J970. 
Representative  Boccas  C.  B.  MoaxoN. 
House  of  Kepresentof  irea, 
Waahingtcm.  DC. 

Dkab  RtpaissNTATivi  Mobton:  The  mem- 
ber* of  the  Pederaisburg  Volunteer  Fire  Oo. 
support  your  resolution  proclaiming  Na- 
Uonal  Volimteer  Firemen'*  Week  Septem- 
ber 1&-36.  1970.  The  elTorU  of  many  young 
men  bring  about  this  vital  community 
service. 

Thank  you  for  yotir  interest  in  our  orga- 
nization. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnjJAU  Blanc tiFXKU). 

Secretary. 


National  Volunteer  Plremens  Week,  and 
would  bo  most  grateful  knowing  this  Reso- 
lution has  been  passed;  and.  to  know  that 
some  people,  somewhere,  realise  that  these 
gentlemen  are  giving  up  their  free  lime,  and 
their     lives,      to     serve     their 


Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  our  tire- 
men  and  our  conununlty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HsaBXKT  M.  BusicK.  Jr., 
Secretary.  Salisbury  Volunteer  Dept.  S2. 

KlNNKOYVtlXS  VoLCWTEKa  TOX  CO.,  IKC, 

Kennedyville.  Md..  August  29. 1970. 
RoCEms  C.  B.  MotTON. 
House  of  HepTcsentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  MoETON.  In  re  to  the  "HJ.  Reso- 
lution 1154"  regarding  National  Volunteer 
Piremens  Week  from  September  19.  1970  to 
September  30, 1B70. 

Our  ccsnp&ny   "The  Kennedyville  Volun- 
teer Plre  Company"  of  KennedyvLUe,  Mary- 
Land,  is  tn  favor  of  the  biU. 
We  appreciate  the  concern. 
Sincerely, 

I,EyiTK  M.  DtTLiw.  St..  President 
Kennedyville  Volunteer  Fire  Company 

PKB9TON  VOLDNTE«B  FOIE  CO.. 

Preston.  Md.,  September  9, 1970. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Mobton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfftofi.  D.C. 

DcAa  Sni:  This  letter  is  In  regard  to  your 
Joint  Resolution  |H.J.  Res.  llMj  to  pro- 
claim September  19-20  Nauonal  Volunteer 
Fireman's  Week. 

We  the  Preston  Volunteer  Plre  Company, 
Inc.  give  you  and  Mr.  Glen  BeaU  our  full 
support.  For  very  few  communities  realize 
the  value  and  the  taxes  saved  by  the  Volun- 
teer Plre  Companies. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JACOS  M.   GAtVTT. 

President. 


ThzQuctn  ANNE-HnxBBoao. 
VoLiTirms  Fm  Courjuvr,  Inc., 
Qveen  Anne.  Md.,  August  31. 1970. 
RocKKs  C,  B.  MoarON. 
Memtwr  of  Congress. 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  D.C. 

E>EAa  Ma.  Mobton:  The  Queen  Anne- 
HUlaboro  Voltinteer  Plre  Co.  of  Queen  Anne, 
Md.  wish  to  support  resolution  srilM  which 
autborlKes  and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim  September  19.  to  Sept«mt>er  26, 
1970  National  Volunteer  Firemen's  week. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  would   like  to  sec  It   go   through, 
not  only  on  the  Eastern  Shore  but  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  as  well. 
Thanking  yoti  for  yotir  support.  We  are 
Yours  sincerely. 

WnxuM  Coopza.  President. 

SaUSSUST  FIKB  DiPABTlCZTrT,  Zuc. 

Salisbury,  Md.,  August  21. 1970. 
Hon.  BoGcaa  C.  B.  Mobtok, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton.  DC. 

Dkab  CONoaBssMKN  MoBTOw:  In  reference 
to  Resolution  H.J.  Res.  1170.  honoring 
Volunteer  Firemen  from  September  19 
through  September  30. 1970. 

The  members  of  Salisbury  Volunteer  Plre 


ROCK  Hali.  Fib*  Dbpabtktkt, 
Rock  Halt.  Md..  September  9. 1970. 
Hon.  RoGCBS  C.  B.  MotTON. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Roc:  Thank  you  for  >-our  letter  of 
August  19  with  reference  to  H.J.  Res.  1154. 

It  Is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  with  a 
work-load  of  much  more  important  matters, 
you  etlll  find  lime  to  think  of  the  volunteer 
firemen. 

All  to  often  the  volunteer  firemen  are 
either  overlooked  or  Just  taken  for  granted 
m  the  role  they  play  In  protecting  their 
communities  and  the  lives  of  Its  people. 

Therefore,  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Rock  Hall  Volunteer  Plre  Co.  whole  heartedly 
approve   and   endorse   H.   J-   Res.    1154   and 
again  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully. 

P.  Jat  EXBOumw,  Prtsident. 

EWCLL  VOLUNTXra  FiBE  CO..  IWC. 

Evelt.  Md..  September  6.  1970. 
DtAB  Mb.  Mobton:  I  nm  sjwaklng  :or  the 
Ewell  Volunteer  Plre  Departmeni.  We  will  be 
pleased  and  honored  If  the  Sena'e  Judiciary 
Cfwnmlttee  approves  the  resolutU'ti  honoring 
Volunteer  Firemen.  That  is.  the  resoluUon 
for  the  President  to  proclaim  Natl.>nal  Vol- 
unteer Piremens  Week  from  September  19. 
1070,  to  September  20,  1970 

Thank  you  for  being  mindful  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Plre  Departments  of  America. 
Many  thanks. 

jEsar  L.  EvAMS. 

Prertdetif. 
Leonabd  S.  Evans. 

Vice  President. 
ELMia  L..  Evans, 

Chief, 


October  H,  1970 

HORTON  THANKS  MRS.  MARK  EL- 
LINOSON  POR  HER  REPORT  ON 
RECENT  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  CON- 
FERENCE OF  THE  WOMEN'S 
BUREAU 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NKW    TO&K 

n.-  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRE3ENTATIVBS 

Tuesiav,  October  13.  1970 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  disUngushed  coUeagues  In  the  House 
ol  Representatives  were  quite  aware  of 
the  50th  anniversary  conference  of  the 
Women's  Bureau.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  when  that  meeting  was  held  back 
in  June.  But  perhaps  many  of  us  were 
so  busy  with  our  own  responsibilities  here 
in  Washington  that  we  were  not  able  to 
be  completely  aware  of  its  actions  and 
accomplishments. 

So,  it  was  with  much  genuine  Interest 
and  real  pleasure  that  I  discovered  that 
one  of  those  attending  the  conference 
had  made  a  thorough  report.  That  report 
was  made  available  for  tiie  public  to  read 
when  it  was  printed  in  the  Henrietta 
Post  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  reporter  is  an  outstandingly  fine 
lady  who  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many,  many  years.  She  is  Marcia  Elling- 
son,  wife  of  the  former  president  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Mark 
Ellingson. 

Both  Bitarcia  and  Mark  are  such  de- 
voted people  in  all  causes  that  aid  man- 
kind, that  I  cannot  stress  too  highly  my 
deep  admiration  for  them.  They  continue 
to  lead  exceptionally  busy  lives  in  their 
desires  to  be  of  service  to  their  com- 
munity, and  so  it  was  no  surprise  to  me 
that  Marcia  would  find  the  time  In  her 
busy  schedule  to  attend  the  conference 
of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Many  will  recall  that  Marcia  Ellingson 
was  a  founder  of  the  Woman  Power 
organization  which  for  several  years  has 
devoted  tremendous  attention  and  energy 
to  the  premise  that  much  of  woman's 
abilities  and  talents  is  not  being  properly 
tapped  in  the  attempt  to  solve  many  of 
the  world's  problems  today. 

Marcia  and  her  group  were  Instrumen- 
tal in  writing  one  of  the  major  planks 
in  the  1968  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party:  and.  It  is  with  much  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  continue  to  see  the 
fruition  of  her  ideas. 

In  her  many  years  as  a  dynamic  part 
of  the  academic  world.  I  have  always 
been  aware  of  Marcia's  burning  desire  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  to  aid 
those  in  distress,  to  give  a  lifting  hand 
to  the  oppressed. 

Now  that  she  is  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  wife  of  the  president  of 
a  great  Institution,  because  of  Mark's 
retirement.  I  daresay  Marcia  will  And 
herself  busier  than  ever  in  seeking  ways 
to  be  of  service. 

So  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  her  In  this  maimer  and  to  wish  for 
her  and  Mark  continued  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Marcia 
Ellingson's  report  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary conference  of  the  Women's  Bureau. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  BenrletU,  N.Y.. 
Post: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■Weve  CoBdx  A  Long  Wat.  Babt'*— A  Puea 

Fob  Women's  Sebvice 
"BOLi.  UP  roca  auxns.  kix?  nubsi:  amkbica 

BACK    TO    HEALTH.    pnmE.    HAPPtNtaS" 

(NOTT.— Mrs.  Mark  EUingson  of  3940  Eaat 
Av«..  Plttaford,  wife  of  the  former  president 
of  Rochester  Infctltute  of  Technologj'.  at- 
tended the  50th  anniversary  conference  of 
the  Women's  Bureau.  US.  Department  of 
Labor.  June  11-13  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
is  her  report.) 

(By  Marcia  Ellingson* 

What  was  It  like  when  l.OOO  women  at- 
tended the  50th  Anniversary  Conference  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  Washington.  D.C? 

Was  It  true  that,  as  stated  in  the  UPI  press 
release  across  the  nation,  -pirsi  Lady  Pat 
NUon  attempted  at  a  White  House  reception 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  about  600  women 
who  were  Irate  btKiause  President  Nixon  had 
not  made  a  personal  appearance  at  their 
convention?" 

Was  It  true  that  when  Mrs.  NUon  faced 
a  scattertr.g  of  Insults  and  was  handed  a 
large  number  of  NOW  (Natloniil  Oragnlza- 
tion  of  Women)  buttons  and  brochures  from 
mllltanu  demanding  equal  rights  for  women, 
she  never  lost  her  composure? 

Was  It  true  that  "Some  200  of  the  women 
invited  boycotted  the  reception  for  what 
thev  called  Nlxons  lack  of  concern  for 
women.'  *  although  Mrs.  Nixon  assured  them 
that  "both  of  us  have  always  supported 
equal  rights?" 

As  the  only  woman  from  upper  New  York 
State  who  was  present.  1  am  glad  to  have 
the  chance  to  'tell  It  like  It  was"  In  the  land 
of  SuEsn  B.  Anthony. 

The  distinguished  head  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  Elizabeth  D.  Kooot*.  first  Negro  di- 
rector and  U-S.  delegat*  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
did  a  good  Job  Inviting  women  of  every  age. 
every  color  from  white  to  ebony,  every  eco- 
nomic level— Including  some  girls  from  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  some  women 
on  welfare,  some  who  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses, some  representing  women's  organi- 
sations and  unions. 

Their  names  told  that  these  were  the 
daughters  of  all  the  sorrowing  sons  who  fled 
from  Europe  to  the  hope  of  a  better  land— « 
complete  mix  with  the  Mexican -American 
and  Indians  who  were  here  before  they  came. 
Dress  was  colorful — American  Indian.  Afro- 
Amcrlca,  mini,  pants  suit  and  modem.  It  was. 
indeed,  as  entitled.  "American  Women  at 
the  Crossroads." 

tn  the  final  day  It  was  noisy,  turbulent, 
shocking  to  many  of  us. 

But  the  formal  conference  started  out 
well  with  a  very  special  inurest  In  James 
Hodgson,  designated  that  day.  to  replace  the 
Hon  Oeorge  P.  ShulU.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Who  was  moved  to  a  White  House  post. 

He  outlined  the  Labor  Department's  con- 
cern with  "people  problems  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, at  the  bargaining  table,  and  In  the  work- 
Ine  places."  He  hopes  to  move  from  a  time 
ofduBl  standards  for  women  and  men  to  a 
time  of  single  standards.  He  believes  eTCry 
person  in  the  JJ3.  has  a  desire  to  feel  use- 
ful, and  needed.  President  Nixon's  meesaee. 
opening  the  conference,  had  expressed  en- 
couragement toward  equal  rights.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son spelled  out  means  of  national  steward- 
ship and  equity  with  local  control  and  de- 
cisions, experimentation  and  diversity  being 
a  desirable  condition. 

Mrs,  Jacqueline  OutwiUlg.  President  Nix- 
on's choice  as  chairman  of  ihe  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  a 
stutmlng  woman,  tody  pilot,  once  head  of 
the  WAAC  Aircraft  Warning  Service,  pointed 
to  the  ImporUnce  of  passing  the  Equal 
Rlghu  Amendment. 

Eloquent  and  dynamic.  Mrs.  Koontx.  di- 
rector of  Mm  Women's  Bureau,  made  her 
point  that  to  attack  another's  freedom  one 
dHtroyi  his  own,  Verr  few  actlrltlea  arc  ex- 
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cliifclvely  masculine  or  feminine.  Women 
need  increifced  recognition  of  lndlvldua.1  po- 
tential and  shared  partnership  with  men. 

O^rls  need  better  preparation  for  a  life 
where  only  part  of  their  energies  are  spent  in 
mothering  their  own  children:  where  many 
women  ore  heads  at  familiej  needing  child 
care  centers  and  more  part  time  Jobs;  when 
most  women  need  more  realistic  education. 

She  urged,  vehemently,  that  women  know 
the  political  Bysiem  and  use  It.  knowing 
where  to  put  the  pressure  on  and  keep  it  on. 

Hon.  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  inspiring  Negro 
A&sistoni  Secretary  uf  Libor.  assured  dele- 
gates that  change  !«  poaslble  in  Washington 
todAy,  our  very  criACs  teaching  us  that  caring 
Is  the  wlimtng  response  to  a  crisis  and  work 
is  the  key  to  its  solution  and  our  own  per- 
sonal happiness. 

One  outburst  from  the  floor  was  quickly 
satisfied  by  Mrs.  Koonte  when  a  beautiful 
nunlsklrted  coed  from  Plorlda  demanded  why 
she  saw  no  representation  from  young  people 
and  the  poor.  A  woman  rose,  heatedly  asking 
what  she  thought  the  poor  looked  like,  and 
Mrs.  Kocnlz  asked  all  the  young  people  to 
rise — producing  a  very  good  nimjt>er.  many 
of  whom  had  been  given  their  expenses. 

Superb  dramatic  pre«entatlon  recalled  the 
violence  and  repression  of  the  Susan  B. 
An;bony,  Lucretla  Mott,  Carrie  Chatman 
Catt  years  of  struggle  toward  the  present 
women's  rlgbta  to  vote  and  own  property,  to 
enter  the  man's  world  of  jobs. 

At  dinner.  Miss  Anita  PolUtzer.  one  of  the 
few  women  still  living  who  worked  with 
thoee  leaders,  led  the  procession  of  memoirs 
by  the  leaders  cf  each  decade — those  who 
helped  win  the  wars;  Rosy  the  Riveter,  who 
helped  buUd  ships  and  Industries  and  over- 
come the  depression. 

Finally,  the  evening  ended  with  a  thrilling 
word  in  Spanish  and  English  from  blue-eyed. 
strawberry -blond  Cruz  Delta  Morales  ex- 
pressing her  yoimg  hopes  for  the  future. 

All  this  thoughtful  coming  together  was 
further  deepened  in  meaning  at  workshops 
where  each  section  r*  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  FJthts  and  Responsibili- 
ties was  discussed  arid  studied  with  recom- 
mendations for  the  final  general  meeting. 

No  woman  could  return  to  her  life  and  sec- 
tion of  the  country  without  having  been 
changed  by  this  intense  and  cloee  experience 
with  1.000  very  Individual  wooien  of  all  ages. 

Women  had  beard  good  things  about 
themselves,  been  praised  by  Mayor  Washing- 
ton as  the  greatest  force  helping  citizens  of 
Washington,  the  city,  toward  legal  right  to 
vote.  Each  had  heard  and  felt  something  of 
the  ditferences,  the  variations  in  ways  of 
American  women,  and  yet  her  common  catue 
with  them  to  help  her  people  and  her 
country. 

The  turmoil  broke  out  at  the  Final  Plenary 
Session  when  the  capable  Oeraldlne  Rlckman. 
president  of  Community  Opportxinlty  Pro- 
grams In  Education,  stunning  In  her  mini 
and  African  head  style,  attempted  to  present 
the  summary  of  the  wcn-kshop  recommen- 
dations. 

Many  broke  In  to  shout  for  time  from  the 
floor  before  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for 
the  White  House  visit-  Each  wanted  her  spe- 
cial interest  or  her  union  to  be  given  time. 

Then,  like  a  family  squabble,  where  big  sis- 
ter screams  at  mother  because  Daddy  bought 
little  brother  a  bicycle  and  would  not  pay 
tuition  to  send  her  to  school,  the  bitter  com- 
plaint about  President  Nixon  disrupted  the 
meeting.  Even  the  wife  of  Mayor  Wssbl&ffton 
complained  from  the  floor. 

The  reason  for  anger  was  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had  spoken  personally  to  the  Bo*  Sootits. 
who  don't  even  have  a  vote,  and  bad  only 
sent  a  message  to  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Mrs.  KooDtz  arranged  that  the  meeting  be 
adjourned  bo  that  all  could,  if  they  wished. 
go  to  the  White  Houae.  There,  security 
around  Mrs.  Nixon  was  very  alert  and  in  evi- 
denoe.  She  was  warmly  hospitable  and  lla- 
taned  to  everyone  who  passed.  The  full 
Washington  pomp  was  present  with  the  Ma- 
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nne  Bind  and  gracious  service  In  the  gar- 

Bavrng  speni  their  venom  on  Mrs.  Nl«on. 
the  small  percentage  ol  the  people  »ho  had 
prevlouslv  torn  the  meeting  apart  were  con- 
trolled bv  Oeraldme  Rlcltman  while  real 
work  »«  done  on  reaching  consensus.  Able 
lawyers  social  workers,  professional  women 
and  union  leaders  made  their  points  ot  debate 
and  decisions  were  accepted 
tu  retrospect,  oi.e  can  say.  -Weve  come  a 

long  way.  baby.'*  

We  stand  strongly  with  the  Indian  woman 
Irom  North  Dakota,  beautiful  in  her  beaded 
costume,  who  pleads  tor  the  eiperlencea 
woman  workers  m  their  Jewel  factory  who 
are  paid  »1.(I5  an  hour  while  white  men  are 
brought  in  and  paid  $4  95 

We  yearn  for  the  righting  ot  the  Individual 
wrongs,  but  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
women  still  retain  their  essential  lemlnine 
desire  to  create  Ufe  and  nurture  it  in  partner- 
ship with  men. 

Women  are  beglnmng  to  see  the  new  de- 
mands upon  them  that  they  learn  to  use 
modern  means  already  available  to  tho» 
bold  enough  to  grasp  them  As  they  send 
more  women  into  politics  and  public  service. 
they  can  train  more  young  girls  to  aspire  to 
full  partnership  with  men  Xtony  ot  us  came 
home  hoping.  Indeed,  stich  human  power  will 
save  our  nation 

While  more  people  than  ever  before  in  the 
world  enjoy  delightful  luxuries  in  America, 
ihe  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  tieak  are 
appalling. 

we  need  every  woman's  skill  to  open  the 
war  for  our  trained,  dedicated  and  discip- 
lined voung  people  to  shape  a  better  world. 

Some  ot  us  don't  want  to  "bum  otir  bras" 
or  wear  pants  suits  unless  were  gardening 
or  on  a  picnic,  but  we  cry  lor  every  woman 
to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  help  nurse  America 
back  to  good  health,  pride  and  happiness 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  March  the  SecreUrj- 
oJ  Defense  paid  tribute  to  Mrs  Ellingson 
by  naming  her  as  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  of  Women 
in  the  Ser\ices,  By  undertaking  this 
crucial  assignment,  Mrs.  Ellinijson  will 
be  helping  to  advise  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  poUcv  matters  dealing  «-ith 
women  in  the  .^rvlce.  She  will  also  help 
to  promote  acceptance  of  military  service 
as  a  career  for  women,  and  recommend 
measures  to  assure  effective  use  of  our 
women  in  Uie  service. 

Im  sure  all  of  you  will  join  with  me 
in  expressing  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  fine  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Elling.son. 


THE  JAPANESE  CONTINUE  TO 
BCVCOTT  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PkNNSTI-VASriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE3ENTATIVZ3 

Tuesdav.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  EIUBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4. 1969, 1  reported  to  my  colleagues 
findings  of  Uie  Anti-DefamaUon  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  that  Japanese  commer- 
cial interests  had  knucltled  under  to  Arab 
presstire  and  were  boycotting  Israel. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  the  situation 
shows  little  improvement.  The  Japanese 
continue  to  play  the  Arabs'  game. 

I  condemn  those  Japanese  business  In- 
terests which  continue  to  feed  the  flames 
of  discord  in  the  Middle  East,  while  our 
Qovemment  seeks  peace  and  r«concill«- 
tlon  there. 
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Japanese  compliance  with  Arab  de- 
mands IS  particularly  reprehensible  in 
view  of  their  outcry  at  our  attempt  to 
implement  certain  reasonable  tariff  and 
import  controls.  Apparently  the  Jap- 
anese find  It  perfectly  acceptable  to  un- 
dermine American  foreign  policy,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  undermining  the  do- 
mestic American  apparel,  textile,  and 
electronics  industries,  on  the  other,  all 
in  the  name  of  gain. 

It  is  not  acceptable  to  me.  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  acceptable  to  most  of  my 
colleagues, 

I  place  in  the  Rscord  the  article  "Ja- 
pan and  the  Arab  Boycott"  from  the 
October  1970  issue  of  the  National  Jew- 
ish Monthly.  The  article  was  written  by 
Abraham  H.  Foxman.  director  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  affairs  department  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  Bnai  Brith: 

jAP.t.S  AND  THE  ABAB  BOTCOrT 

(By  Abraham  H    Foxman.  director.  Middle 
Eastern  Affaire  Department  of   the  Antt- 
Detamatlon   League   of   B'nai    B'rith  i 
When    the    Conference    of    Presidents    of 
Major      American      Jewish      Organirations 
charged  this  part  summer  that  two  ot  Japans 
leading  manulacturers— in  addition  to  Japan 
Air  Lines— were  participating  in   the   Arab 
states  economic  boycott  of  Urael.  U  was  only 
the  latest  reminder  ot  that  curious  by-play 
ol  successful  Arab  international  Intimida- 
tion that  had  accompanied  the  Jewish  state 
through  its  32  years  of  life. 

The  Arab  boycott,  originally  undertaken 
in  1946  to  block  Israel  s  establishment,  and 
smce  then  maintained  In  an  effort  to  wreck 
her  economv  and  restrict  her  mUliary  po- 
tential, had  now  enacted  Ita  price  from  giants 
of  Japans  burgeomng  heavy  Industry  And 
the  compUclty  of  the  Japanese  flrms  is  rather 
openly  admitted.  The  Nissan  Motor  Com- 
pany (Dataun  carsl.  Japans  second  largest 
Indtistrlal  concern,  flatly  told  an  Israeli  ap- 
plicant for  a  Nissan  franchise; 

■We  are  now  exporting  S0,000  units  a  year 
to  the  Arabic  countries  .  .  .  According  to  the 
boycott  resolution  ...  the  transaction  with 
your  country  will  surely  create  the  total  ban 
at  our  export  to  the  Arab  countnee. 

In  a  dlacusalon  In  Tokyo  on  April  2.  1970. 
the  Executive  Vice  President  of  Toyota 
Motors— the  company  previously  had  Ormly 
denied  yielding  to  Arab  threats-told  Arnold 
Forster  General  Counsel  ot  the  AnU-Defa- 
matlon  League  ot  Bnal  B'rith,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Presidents'  Conlerence  Anti-Boy- 
cott Committee:  "We  have  been  trading  with 
Ihe  Dnlted  Arab  Republic  and  considered 
starting  with  Israel  business.  However,  we 
encountered  boycott  threau  from  the  United 
Arab  Bepubhc  against  otir  trade  with  Urael. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  Egyptian  boycott. 
we  were  unable  to  do  anything  " 

Israeli  companies  requesting  a  Toyota  fran- 
chise have  not  been  treated  to  snch  candor. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  Japanese  com- 
pany could  not  increase  its  sales  outleta 
without  "sacrificing  the  requirement  of  old 
dlatrlbutora  and  dealers." 

Such  excuses.  Mr  Pt>r«rter  has  pomted  out. 
at  a  national  press  conference  held  at  the 
ADL  on  July  15,  1970,  ran  clearly  contrary 
to  recent  reports  published  in  buslnesa  Jour- 
nals. The  October  21.  19flB  Issue  of  VS.  NeKi 
and  World  Scporl,  for  example,  had  carried 
a  buslne«a  roundup  reporting:  "Japaneae  c»r 
makers  are  negotiating  with  almost  all  Etiro- 
pean  naUona  ...  Key  deal:  Toyota  Motor  wUl 
deliver  3.000  cara  to  Czechoslovakia  " 

Mr  Ptjister  also  cited  the  Journal  of  Com- 
meiM.  March  18.  1970.  reporting  that  Toyota 
and  Nlsaan  had  completed  plans  for  the  con- 
.tructlon  of  assembly  planu  In  Europe,  and 
me  May  7,  1970  Issue  ot  the  same  publication 
reporting  Toytrta  plans  to  enter  the  market 
in  IndoMU,  ThaUand.  and  South  Koiek 
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The  Toyota  executive  had  told  Mr.  Porster 
that  he  would  soon  lend  a  repreaentkUve  to 
Israel  to  make  a  market  potential  survey. 
But  apporcutly  the  plan  had  been  shelved. 
In  tact,  the  LebaueBe  newspaper  L'Oncnt  on 
June  30  1970  quotes  Muhammad  Mahjoub. 
head  of  the  Arabs'  boycott  agency,  as  staUng 
that  Toyota  had  aaaured  him  It  had  no 
relations  with  Israel. 

A  report  published  in  the  Japan  Times  In 
February.  1970.  Mr/Porster  indicated,  that 
Nissan  Motors  "Is /f  urrenliy  pushing  plans 
for  eatablUhlng  at  Jeep  assembly  plant  in 
Saudi  Arabia  JolnUy  with  local  interests  and 
that  preparations  also  are  being  made  to 
form  a  Joint   truck   production   facility   In 

lr""l" 

Japan  Air  Unes.  which  has  resisted  a 
mutual  landing  agreement  with  Israel's  EI 
Al.  has  recently  shown  some  Indication  it 
may  be  wllUng  to  alter  Its  poalUon.  according 
to  Mr  Porster's  report.  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreement,  neither  counuya  alrUne  lands  In 
the  other  country  In  1967,  the  Israeli  am- 
bassador to  Japan  and  the  president  ot  Jap- 
aneae Air  Lines  agreed  to  open  dlscuaalonB, 
with  govemmenUl  negotiations  to  follow. 
Nothing  happened  because  ot  JAL's  failure 
to  follow  through  After  three  years  ot  fruit- 
less correspondence.  JAL  finally  accepted  a 
request  from  El  Al  to  meet  with  El  Als 
representaUves  In  September,  1970  tor  further 
discussions.  The  results  remain  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  threat  that  u  ex- 
plicit m  the  Arabs'  blacklui:.  first  tormally 
complied  in  1953.  still  has  the  power  to 
humble  at  least  a  few  giant  corporations. 
The  targets  of  the  Arab  boycott  are  com- 
panies or  individuals  falling  into  a  number 
of  categories.  Including:  ships  carrymg  goods 
to  or  from  Israel  (Individual  ships,  not  ship- 
ping companiesl ;  firms  marketing  Israeli  ex- 
ports abroad:  firms  investmg  money  In  Israel; 
motion  pictures  favorable  to  Israel  or  to 
Jews  or  which  feature  actors  known  to  sup- 
port Israel  (among  those  blacklisted  since 
1959  are  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Prank  Sinatra. 
Jerry  Lewis.  Helen  Hayes.  Harry  Belatonle 
and  the  ute  Marilyn  Monroe  I.  The  Arab 
League  has  also  written  to  major  film  com- 
panies and  other  US.  concerns  demanding  to 
know  the  number  of  Christians  and  Jews 
among  their  top  officials. 

The  boycott  mechanism  employs  three 
basic  documents:  II)  an  affidavit,  which 
mu.it  be  submitted  by  firms  undertaking 
busmesB  with  Arab  nations  for  the  first 
time,  affirming  that  they  are  engaging  In 
no  boycottable  offense— i.e.,  trade  with 
Israel  (J)  a  "certlflcate  of  origin"  for  all 
goods  shipped  to  Arab  countries:  (31  a  query 
ient  to  firms  suspected  of  TlolaUons,  often 
containing  an  open  threat  ot  blacklisting. 
In  one  typical  letter,  sent  to  an  American 
businessman  in  1962.  the  Commissioner  C3en- 
eral  of  the  Central  Office  tor  the  Boycott  of 
Israel  stated  that  the  boycott's  rationale; 
"As  a  measiire  ot  self-defense  and  with  the 
view  to  safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital 
interesU  ot  the  Arabs  ot  Palestine,  the  Arab 
countries  striolv  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  at  Israel.  In  brief,  these 
regulations  prohibit  any  Arab  from  having 
any  dealings  whatsoever  with  any  Israeli  per- 
son or  business,  or  with  foreign  persons  or 
Arms  maintaining  such  dealings  with  Israel. 
Violation  ot  these  regulations  entails  the 
blacklisting  of  violators  In  all  Arab  countries 
with  the  result  that  all  commercial  transac- 
tions with  such  violators  are  banned."' 

Prom  Its  inception,  the  blacklist  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  terms  ot  the  original  boycott 
and  become  antl-Jewlsh  >a  well  as  anti-Israel. 
In  correspondence  with  American  firms.  Im- 
porters In  Arab  countries  have  asked  to  be 
assured  that  desired  goods  are  "not  of  Jew- 
ish origin"  or  manufactured  "Ui  any  Jew 
factories'"  Regulations  further  forbid  deal- 
ings in  Arab  countrios  through  "Jewish- 
owned"  ships  that  saU  under  the  American 
flag  Saudi  Arabian  customs  regulations  In 
effect  as  early  as  1953  forbade  the  Unporta- 
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tion  of  any  goods  marketed  by  Jewlth  flnus. 
Examples.  Bpeclfled  by  a  Baudl  Arabian  o(- 
flclal:  Macy's  and  Glmbels.  Libya  more  re- 
cently confiscated  a  shipment  of  beer  caaa 
that  had  two  Inverted  triangles  resembling 
the  Jewish  star  ot  David  as  a  trademnrk. 

The  Central  Office  for  the  Boycott  of  Is- 
rael, headquartered  In  DamascuB,  li  a  non- 
governmental organization  operated  by  the 
Economic  Council  of  the  Arab  League.  Re- 
gional afflllated  committees  In  various  Arab 
nations,  however,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  govcraments  of  tboee  nations.  These 
commltteca  make  recommendations,  but  the 
actual  boycott  Is  effected  by  the  various 
Arab  governments. 

The  history  of  the  boycott  Is.  Ironically, 
largely  a  history  of  Ita  mlsflrlngs.  The  Re- 
nault Automobile  Company,  for  example, 
found  after  yielding  that  the  promised  Arab 
market  was  for  the  moot  part  a  myth.  Israel. 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  market  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  alxe.  Furthermore,  much  of 
the  boycott  is  imaginary.  The  boycott  of- 
fice will  often  remove  a  firm  from  the  black- 
list which  never  has  been  on  it.  or  state 
that  a  company  has  compiled  with  their 
terms  when  in  fact  tiie  company  has  done 
no  bUBinefis  in  Liirael  and  does  not  contero- 
plat«  doing  80.  Such  "succeascs"  help  to 
explain  why  the  boycott  has  failed  in  Its 
major  objectives  over  the  years.  It  has  In 
fa£t  spurred  Isra^'s  economy — the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  young  nation's  merchant 
marine,  for  example.  Is  undoubtedly  due  In 
part  to  the  need  to  look  further  than  the 
Middle  East  for  markets  and  for  sources 
of  supply. 

Another  of  the  boycotts  Ironies  Is  that  it 
has  been  selective.  Some  80  International 
bonks  do  a  thrt^-lng  business  with  Israel 
while  contln\ilng  unhampered  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs  in  Arab  states.  Among  Japanese 
firms,  despite  the  atUtude  of  Toyota  and 
Nissan,  there  are  many  which  have  done 
business  In  Israel  with  no  loss  of  trade  from 
the  Arab  world 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  all  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  throughout  the  world  which  have 
knuckled  under  to  the  boycotters*  threats — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Itnuckllng- 
under  can  be  done  In  the  privacy  of  an 
executive's  mind,  exhibiting  no  poslUve  out- 
ward signs  of  what  Is  essentially  a  negative 
declJslon.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  list  some 
of  the  major  firms  doing  business  in  Israel 
In  clear  defiance  of  the  boycott.  The  Antl- 
Defamntlon  League  first  did  so  in  1963.  nam- 
ing among  oihere  Pord.  RCA.  Westln^ouse. 
IBM,  Monsanto.  General  Tire,  and  Republic 
Steel.  In  1966.  a  major  psychological  defeat 
for  the  Arab  League  was  the  reversal  in 
pollcv  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  which 
granted  a  bottling  franchise  In  Israel  after 
many  years  of  stalling  and  subterfuge  with 
respect  bo  franchi^  applications. 

In  1965  the  U.S.  congress  passed  an 
Export  Control  Act  containing  compromise 
anti-boycott  provisions  requesting  firms  har- 
assed by  Arab  blackmail  attempts  to  file  re- 
ports on  same  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  was  a  no-teeth  formula  en- 
acted in  place  of  an  original  proposal  which 
would  have  declared  submission  to  the  boy- 
cott illegal  for  American  companies.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  compromise  tended  to  force 
firms  to  comply  with  the  Arabs'  intrusion 
into  American  foreign  trade  and  to  camou- 
flage their  submission  as  Coca-Cola  had  done 
for  so  long.  A  similar  situation  has  existed 
in  Japan,  reports  the  ADL's  Arnold  Porster. 
where  the  government  has  failed  to  adopt 
policies  that  would  protect  the  nation's  In- 
dusules  from  Arab  pressures.  Obviously.  It 
the  governmenu  of  all  the  major  industrial 
nations  would  protect  their  own  private 
busme35  firm*,  the  boycott  would  have  to 
die  to  keep  the  Arab  nations  alive. 

On  returning  from  his  1970  trip  to  Japan. 
Arnold  Porster  declared  that  the  large  J^- 
anese  firms  which  had  capitulated  to  the 
threats  had  done  so  'out  of  fear  rather  than 
food  business  sense."  The  Arab  boycott  was 
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built  as  much  out  of  bluff  and  braggadocio 
as  out  of  bitterness  and  Intimidation.  With 
many  companies  In  many  nations,  good  busl- 
nesa sens*  had  prevailed  over  tear.  But  good 
business  can  be  fortified  by  good  govern- 
mental policies,  and  there  is  a  firm  basis 
up<^n  which  governments  can  take  a  p*rt: 
Mr.  Porster  has  pointed  out  that  submission 
to  the  Arab  boycott  is  clearly  against  the 
regulations  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) ,  ot  which  76  coun- 
tries—including  the  United  states.  Israel. 
and  Japan — are  signatories. 

Another  answer,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate 
one,  is  individual  courage  and  adherence  to 
principle.  An  example  Is  found  in  a  letter 
to  the  Arab  boycott  committee  from  Howard 
M  James.  President  of  the  Scherr-Tumlco 
Corporation,  which  had  received  a  blacklist 
threat  after  announcing  plans  to  open  a 
plant  in  Israel.  Mr.  James'  letter,  dated 
May  22. 1963.  read  in  part: 

"We  are  not  impressed  by  your  threats  of 
Intimidation  and  coercion  through  boycott 
and  blacklist.  .  .  .  The  effort  you  are  ex- 
pending in  fomenting  hate  and  strife  .  .  . 
can  better  be  used  to  bring  something  of 
substance  for  your  people.  .  .  .  Cease  your 
war  with  the  Israelis  and  you  will  find  this 
corporation  and  most  all  of  America  ready 
and  anxious  to  extend  to  you  a  welcome  and 
a  helping  hand." 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   WBW    TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Vic.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  for  a  long  time  that  the  draft  system 
is  breaking  down  and  badly  in  need  of 
replacement.  I  have  introduced  the  Na- 
Uonal  Service  Act  of  1970  <HJl.  18025) 
with  bipartisan  support. 

This  past  Sunday  s  New  York  Times 
carried  a  front-page  article  outlining  one 
aspect  of  this  decay  in  the  draft  system— 
the  rising  number  of  medical  exemptions 
which  are  being  granted. 

The  article  is  most  interesting,  and  I 

include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

More  YorrHS  Look  roa  a  Medicai.   -Oot  '  to 

Avoid  thx  DaArr 

(By  David  E.  Roaenbaum) 

Washiwctom.  October  10, — Deliberate  and 
increasingly  successful  pursuit  of  n  medical 
exemption  from  the  military  rtraft  has  be- 
come routine  among  college  students. 

No  longer  able  to  avoid  the  military  by 
entering  graduate  school  or  draft -deferable 
ocrunatlons.  a  growing  number  of  young 
men  have  found  physical  disqualification  a 
painless  alternative  to  being  drafted,  going 
to  Jail  or  leaving  the  country. 

Usually,  these  men  are  aided  by  private 
doctors  who  write  letters  for  tliem  docu- 
menting genuine,  exaggerated  or.  In  a  few 
instances,    fabricated    medical    conditions. 

TAEX    SEES    "iXCQVrrtES" 

Noel  Perrln.  a  Darimoutii  College  English 
professor  who  conducts  periodic  surveys  ot 
the  senior  clus,  estimates  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  men  In  the  college  who 
have  taken  the  Army  physical  examinations 
have  been  permanently  disqualified  from  the 
military. 

One  day  last  spring,  for  instance.  34  of  43 
DartiDOuth  students  who  took  the  bus  to 
Manchcftter,  HM...  for  Uielr  pre-lnductlon 
examinations  were  dlsquaUfied. 

Dr.  Curtis  W.  Taxr,  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
rising  numl>er  of  medical  deferment*  was  "a 
cause  for  serious  concern  because  It's  one  of 
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the  real  inequlUes  alU  left  In  the  draft 
system." 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Tarr's  concern  and  the 
Inequities  about  which  he  spoke  can  be  seen 
In  figurwa  compiled  by  the  Army's  Medical 
StAtlsUca  Agency: 

In  1066.  34.2  percent  of  the  draftees  exam- 
ined for  the  first  time  were  disqualified  for 
physical  or  psychiatric  conditions.  In  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June.  32.5  percent 
of  the  draftees  tailed  the  medical  examina- 
tion, an  Increase  of  8.3  percent  In  three  and 
a  holt  years.  In  tAat  period,  the  number  of 
men  examined  increased  slightly.  In  July. 
the  last  month  for  which  statlsucs  are  avaU- 
able,  40-7  percent  were  disquaiifled 

While  41.5  percent  of  the  whites  who  took 
the  medical  examination  in  July  failed,  only 
33.4  percent  of  the  blacks  faUed.  In  every 
state,  the  percentage  of  whites  who  failed  Is 
considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
bUcka. 

In  1960.  45.7  percent  of  the  potential 
draftees  examined  In  Ma.-weu'husetta  and  42.3 
percent  in  New  Tork  were  dlsquaUfied.  In 
South  Carolina  and  GeorgU.  the  percentages 
were  17.9  percent  and  27  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

In  every  study  conducted.  U  can  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  medical  disqualifications  go 
up  in  direct  proportion  to  the  education  level 
of  tiie  men  surveyed,  according  to  Dr.  Ber- 
nard D.  Karptnos,  an  Army  statUtlctan. 

There  is  little  evidence,  of  course,  that 
black  people  are  healthier  than  whites,  that 
Georgians  are  healthier  than  New  Yorkers. 
that  educated  men  are  unhealthler  than 
dropouts  or  that  Americans  developed  more 
medical  probletnB  as  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  intensified  and  draft  calls  increased. 

MXDtCAl.   HXSTOKT  IS  KEY 

The  explanation  for  the  inequities  appar- 
ent In  the  Army  statistics  became  clear  in  a 
series  of  interviews  conducted  In  several 
parts  of  the  country  with  military  and  pri- 
vate doctors.  Selective  Service  officials,  draft 
counselors  and  young  men  trying  to  avoid 
the  draft 

All  the  sources  agreed  that  a  msn  was 
more  likely  to  tje  dlsquaUfied  In  the  mass- 
produrtioii  Armv  examination  if  he  had  been 
treated  by  doctors  regularly  all  his  life  and 
was  articulate  about  hla  medical  history. 

There  are  74  armed  force*  entrance  and 
examining  stations  In  the  country,  most  of 
them  staffed  by  one  or  two  Army  doctors  and 
a  few  private  physicians  hired  on  a  per  diem 
basis.  This  handful  ol  doctors  Is  often  called 
on  to  examine  several  hundred  potentui  in- 
ducteea  in  a  single  day.  The  attention  given 
any  one  man  la  usually  minimal. 

Men  called  for  their  pre-lnducilon  exam- 
inations are  told  to  bring  with  them  docu- 
mentation of  disqualifying  medical  condi- 
tions. It  IS  the  rare  man  who  is  disqualified 
without  a  letter  from  a  private  doctor  attest- 
ing to  his  condition,  unless,  of  course,  the 
man  has  an  obviously  debilitating  condiuon. 

HJiaOEK   rOB   BLACKS 

A  doctor  recently  discharged  from  the 
Army  after  baring  served  for  two  years  at 
an  examining  station  said: 

"A  white  kid.  a  college  student  who  came 
in  with  asthma  or  an  ulcer  or  a  peychUtric 
problem  had  usually  been  treated  lor  his 
condition  tor  years.  He  knew  the  doctor  who 
saw  him  for  asthma  at  age  15  and  bad  a 
letter  from  the  doctor.  We  might  not  be  able 
to  verify  the  condition,  but  we  would  still 
disqualify  him. 

■The  typical  black  kid  came  from  a  ghetto 
or  a  rural  area  and  he  might  have  had  the 
same  condition*.  But  he  had  ne\er  been 
treated  for  them,  and  we  never  found  ou*. 
about  Lhem.  We  tried  to  give  the  beat  exam- 
ination we  could,  and  you'd  be  surprised  at 
how  many  disquaUf  ying  conditions  we  found 
in  poor  blacks,  and  poor  whites,  too.  tor  that 
matter.  But  I'm  sure  thAt  many,  many  of 
them  alipped  through." 

While  tnis  may  explain,  at  Iwst  In  part. 
the  reason  why   more  whites  than   blacks 
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and  more  mei  Irom  urban  states  than  from 
ruril  itate*  have  lor  yeais  (ailed  ilie  draft 
physlca:  exam,  it  does  not  explain  the  sharp 
lucreaje  m  dUqwa'.ificjtlons  in  recent  years. 
Th'.s  increase,  nearly  alt  the  sources  inter- 
viewed ui?reed  u  due  to  the  oppoaltton  to  the 
WAT  in  Vietnam  and  particularly  to  the  drali 
among  yo\in6  men  Irom  middle  and  upper- 
incomo  families. 

"The  I.ict  Is."  said  Col  Paul  Ak,?t.  director 
of  Selec'iire  Service  in  New  Yorfc  City,  "that 
people  want  to  full  and  they're  finding  ways 
to  do  It " 

Dr.  T^rr  agreed.  "Toung  men.  especially 
student*,  fcnow  the  regulations  and  ore  being 
coached  on  how  to  foil  the  physical."  he  said. 
A  drift  counselor  In  Maryland  said  this 
was  always  the  flr*:  route  a  man  should  take 
in  avoiding  the  draft.  "When  a  guy  comes 
to  us  and^wants  to  beat  the  draft,"  he  said, 
•we  tell  hira  flrat  of  all  to  go  to  a  sympathlc 
doctor  and  get  a  complete  checkup.  There's 
a  good  chance  ttt^t  the  doctor  will  find  some- 
Uitng  wrong  with  him  that  will  cause  him 
to  be  disqualified  If  he  cant,  then  we  con- 
sider other  ways,  but  It's  one  heU  of  a  lot 
lesJt  painful  to  get  a  4-F  or  a  J-Y  than  It  Is 
to  go  to  Jail  or  Canada." 

These  "sympathetic"  doctors  fall  Into  two 
categories.  In  the  first  are  responsible  physi- 
cians who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Army  medical  standards  and  who  try  to  find 
m  young  men  conditions  that  genuinely  do 
not  meet  the  sitandards. 

The  second,  and  by  far  the  smaJVr.  cate- 
gory consist3  of  doctors  who  are  outright 
frauds.  They  will,  for  a  fee.  write  letters  for 
potentlai  draftees  alleging  a  physical  or 
psychiatric  condition  that  does  not  odct. 

Many  doctors  in  the  first  category  belong 
to  crganizaUons  such  as  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee lor  Human  Rights  or  Physicians  for 
Social  ReeponslbUlty  In  addiuon.  there  are 
doctors  in  this  category  in  naarly  every  uni- 
versity inflrmary. 

-*9t  Quentin  Toung  of  Chicago,  the  founder 
of  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Bighta. 
said  his  organization  had  twgun  examining 
potential  draftees  a  few  years  ago  because 
"the  draft  Is  so  oppre^sU-e.  and  we  wanted 
to  help  guyi  who  couldn't  afford  a  doctor  to 
document  their  conditions." 

Th*  committee  has  chapters  in  30  dtles. 
and  moai  memtier  doctors  do  not  charge  for 
their  examinations  StlU.  Dr.  Young  said. 
"the  vast  majority  of  the  men  we  see  are 
white  If  I  said  30  per  cent  were  black,  I'd 
be  exaggerating." 

He  said  his  organization  was  coiuldering 
setting  a  policy  that  "every  white  guy  who 
comes  in  must  bring  a  black  guy  with  him." 
Dr.  Young  said  that  he  would  never  falsify 
a  letter  to  keep  a  man  out  of  the  draft,  and 
a  former  Army  doctor  said.  "We  really  re- 
spected Quentm  Young  and  the  other  doc- 
u>r8  we  knew  belonged  to  his  group.  If  be 
wrote  a  letter  about  a  man.  we  knew  It  was 
right." 

"mis  Is  In  contrast  with  doctors  in  Xht 
other  category,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
make  their  living  by  writing  bogus  letters  for 
dr^c  dodgen.  There  do  not  appaar  to  be 
many  of  tiiese  doctori.  but  most  Army  doc- 
tors agreed  that  there  Is  probably  at  least 
one  in  every  large  city. 

One  doctor  the  Army  physldana  are  con- 
vinced Is  falsifying  letters  Is  a  New  York  Ctty 
paychlatrtst.  A  doctor  at  one  of.  the  three 
examination  statlona  In  the  New  York  Ctty 
area  reported  that  an  average  of  five  of  the 
250  men  examined  each  day  at  hU  station 
carried  a  letter  from  this  peychlatrlst. 

The  letters  vary  so  little  frocn  one  to  an- 
other that  they  can  accurately  be  called 
"form"  letters.  Normally  only  the  name  and 
one  or  two  other  words  are  different.  Ttie 
diagnoals  Is  nearly  always  the  same:  "Manic 
depreaelvs  illness,  depressed  type,  with  pftrm- 
nold  features." 

The  Army  doctor  estimated  that  AO  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  men  carrying  these  letters 
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were  disqualified  Immediately  and  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  rest  were  subse- 
quently disqualified  on  appeal  to  the  Sur- 
geon OeneraJ  of  Uie  Army. 

If  there  are  five  such  men  every  day  at 
each  of  the  three  examining  stations,  then 
75  men  a  week  are  r^orUng  for  examinations 
In  the  Ne«-  York  area  with  letters  that  may 
be  fraudulent  from  a  single  doctor. 

One  young  man  who  visited  this  psychia- 
trist's office  reported  that  the  doctors  fee  was 
•350,  "cash  In  advance."  for  an  examination 
and  a  letter. 

Colonel  Akst.  the  New  York  CUy  draft 
director,  would  not  acknowledge  In  an  inter- 
view that  he  knew  of  this  psychiatrist  be- 
cause, he  said.  "I  dont  like  to  name  names." 
But  It  was  clear  from  his  expression  that  he 
woA  famlltar  with  the  letters. 

He  estimated  that  S  per  cent  of  the  40,000 
men  who  were  disqualified  at  the  three  New 
York  area  stations — Port  Hamilton  tn  Brook- 
lyn. Whitehall  In  Manhattan  and  Newark — 
had  fraudulent  or  "groealy  exaggerated" 
letters. 

Men  who  claim  psychiatric  disorders  at 
their  examinations  are  usually  Interviewed 
by  a  private  psychla&lst  hired  by  the  Army 
on  a  per  diem  bitsla.  One  such  private  psy- 
chiatrist who  works  regularly  at  one  of  the 
New  York  area  examining  stations  said  In  an 
Interview  that  the  obviously  fraudulent  let- 
ters "put  us  m  a  terrible  bind."  He  explained: 
"She  (the  New  York  psychiatrist)  writes 
and  says  that  she  has  examined  the  patient 
'exteiislvely.'  Now  most  responsible  doctors 
would  probably  give  the  dstes  of  the  visits 
or  at  least  the  time  span  of  the  treatment, 
but  anyway  she  says  she  has  examined  blm 
'extensively.' 

■The  most  we  have  to  Interview  the  man  Is 
10  minutes  or  maybe  15.  and  we  really  would 
have  to  go  out  on  a  limb  to  contradict  this 
doctor  who   Is  supposedly  qualified." 

In  addition,  the  doctor  who  works  for  the 
Army  said,  the  examining  stations  are  under 
considerable  pressure  from  the  Pentagon  not 
to  accept  men  who  should  have  been 
disqualified. 

Every  time  a  man  Is  discharged  from  the 
ser\lce  because  of  a  medical  condition  that 
existed  prior  to  his  Induction,  the  doctor 
said,  the  Army  physician  who  examined  htm 
before  Induction  is  required  to  explain  in 
writing  why  he  did  not  detect  the  condition. 
Thus,  he  said,  whenever  there  Is  the 
•lightest  doubt  In  the  Army  doctor's  mind,  he 
wlU  disqualify  the  man.  especially  at  a  time 
when  there  are  far  more  qualified  men  than 
are  needed  to  fill  draft  quotas. 

Several  of  the  doctors  suspected  of  being 
frauds  have  been  reported  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

Col.  George  Sgalltzer.  the  surgeon  at  the 
United  States  Army  Becrultlng  Command, 
who  is  in  over-all  charge  of  the  examining 
stations,  refused  to  be  Interviewed  on  the 
subject  of  fraudulent  doctors. 

In  written  replies  to  Inquiries,  he  declined 
to  reveal  how  miuiy  doctors  suspected  of 
writing  twgus  letters  had  been  reported  to 
him  or  what  action  be  had  taken,  but  he  did 
say.  "Our  own  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  suspected  fraudulent  physicians'  letters 
have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  evidence." 

Dr.  Tarr.  the  Selective  Service  director, 
said  he  had  "heard"  that  some  bad  also  been 
reported  to  the  Justice  Department  for  possi- 
ble prosecution,  but  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
such  reports  and  that  no  investigations  were 
under  way. 

Because  medical  disqualification  Is  such 
a  simple  method  of  draft  evasion,  many 
young  men  are  delighted  to  learn  that  they 
are  sick.  Dr.  Young  told  the  following  story: 
"One  kid  came  in  and  said  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  him.  that  he  had  no 
symptoms,  but  that  he  wanted  me  to  find 
something  wrong  with  blm  to  keep  him  out. 
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t  couldn't  find  anything,  but  In  ulklng  with 
him  I  learned  that  an  uncle  had  diabetes. 

'Now,  I  would  never  order  a  glucose  test 
on  a  19-year-old  on  such  Olmsy  evidence,  but 
I  did  in  this  case,  and  sure  enough  he  had 
diabetes. 

"I  remember  :iaying.  'Congratulations,  you 
have  diabetes.'  Imagine  when  people  want  to 
have  serious  Illnesses." 


HORTON  EXPRESSES  PRIDE  IN  THE 
GENEROSITY  OP  ROCHESTER 
AREA  FAMILIES  IN  OPENING 
HEARTS  AND  HOMES  TO  "FRESH 
AIR"  YOUNGSTERS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    N«W    YORK 

D)  THE  HOnSB  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  summer  season  has  marked  the 
years  highlight  of  the  kindnesses  of  the 
Rochester  area  families  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  Now  they  are 
proving  once  again  that  the  "Presh  Air" 
program  Is  a  great  humanitarian  opera- 
tion of  such  magnitude  that  its  many 
blessings  catmot,  probably,  be  over- 
estimated. 

This  year  himdreds  of  families  In  my 
36th  Congressional  District  will  be  open- 
ing their  hearts  and  homes  to  under- 
privileged children  from  the  inner  ciUes 
of  both  New  York  City  and  Rochester. 

The  yearly  movement  of  these  city 
youngsters  to  the  suburbs  of  Rochester  Is 
underway  now.  Their  reception  into  the 
area  home.'!  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
willingness  of  good  people  to  share  their 
material  blessings  with  little  folk  who 
might  not  otherwise  ever  know  the 
pleasures  of  enjoying  the  great  out- 
doors, sunshine,  fresh  air.  and  the  re- 
laxed loving  kindness  of  a  family  which 
cares. 

Just  one  tine  example  of  the  good  this 
program  does  was  cited  in  a  newspaper 
story  in  the  Brighton-Plttsford  Post  re- 
cently. It  told  the  story  of  one  "Presh 
Air  Kid"  who  really  made  good. 

It  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Rochow.  Pittsford  chairmen  of  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  know  what  tlie  program  is  all 
about  from  personal  experience. 

For  the  past  7  years,  since  she  was  a 
frightened  IJ -year-old,  Elizabeth  Hopes 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  visiting  the  Rochow 
family  at  their  home  at  203  West  Bloom- 
fleld  Road,  in  Pittsford,  for  at  least  2 
weeks  each  summer. 

As  a  "Fresh  Air  Kid,"  Elizabeth  came 
to  be  part  of  the  Rochow  family,  which 
Includes  the  Rochow's  three  daughters 
and  son.  Elizabeth,  herself,  is  one  of  13 
children  who  lost  their  mother  6  years 
ago. 

For  a  time  she  lived  with  a  family  for 
whom  she  babysat  in  South  Orange,  N.J.. 
where  she  attended  high  school  and 
from  which  she  was  graduated  this  sum- 
mer. She  Is  the  first  member  of  her  Im- 
mediate family  to  earn  a  high  school, 
college-entrance  diploma. 

Several  weeks  ago  Elizabeth  came  to 
visit  the  Rochows.  whom  she  credits 
largely  with  her  decision  to  seek  a  col- 
lege education. 
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With  them  she  journeyed  to  the  State 
University  College  in  Cortland,  one  of 
three  at  which  she  was  accepted  and 
where  she  will  begin  studying  Immedi- 
ately, seeking  a  degree  in  either  sociol- 
ogy or  physical  education. 

This  is  only  one  flne  example  of  the 
lasting  good  that  is  accomplished  when 
we  share  out  blessings  with  others. 

The  Brighton-Plttsford  Post,  In  a  story 
written  by  Pat  Dougherty,  told  of  some 
of  the  behind-the-scenes  work  and  plan- 
ning that  goes  into  this  successful  "Fresh 
Air"  program. 

May  I  share  It  now  with  my  colleagues 
so  that  they,  too,  may  know  some  of  the 
pride  I  take  in  the  flne  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  work  hard  to  make  a  happy 
summer  for  hundreds  of  inner  city  chil- 
dren. 

The  article  follows: 

AnTA  Fuiiuia  To  Opek  Hxaits,  houzs  to 

"FlzsH  Am"  TooNoama 

(ByPitOougberty) 

Tod»y — paper — work,     applications,     Ustt 

and  pbone  c&liA. 

In  a  fcrtnlglit.— some  700  excited  kids, 
yelping  wltli  Joy.  as  suburban  residents  op«n 
their  hearts  and  iiomee  to  entertain  young- 
sters Irom  the  New  York  City  area  for  two 
weeXs. 

■  II  statistics  can  ever  Jump  to  Ule,  Ifs 
witlj  the  Presh  Air  program,"  said  one  com- 
munity chairman.  "Now  we  have  only  names 
on  a  Ebe«t.  but  In.  a  couple  of  weeks,  every 
one  or  those  names  will  become  an  individ- 
ual In  his  own  right,  with  his  own  personal- 
ity." 

For  months,  voltinteer  workeia  have  been 
accepting  requesu  lor  visitors  from  area 
families.  Interviewing  prospecUve  hosts  and 
striving  to  match  Interests,  ages  and  In- 
clinations. 

Now.  the  preliminary  work  Is  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  the  first  contingent  of  young 
visitors  will  strive  at  the  New  Tork  Central 
Station  next  Thursday,  remaining  with  host 
families  untU  July  23.  The  second  group 
will  come  the  following  day.  returning  to 
Mew  Tork  Aug.  6.  Guests  may  remain  on 
Invitation  imtll  a  final  departure  train 
Aug.  20. 

Similar  preparations  have  been  under- 
way by  chairmen  of  the  chlldren-to-chU- 
dren  program,  started  here  3  years  ago  to 
broaden  avenues  of  communication  be- 
tween the  suburbs  and  Rochester's  Inner 
city— specifically  the  vicinity  of  Hand  St. 
served  by  St.  Bridget's  Church. 

Again  this  Sumxaer.  youngsters  wUl  visit 
area  tamlUea  for  3  weeks,  building  family-to- 
famlly  relatloiublps.  A  total  of  300  host 
families  took  part  in  the  program  last  year, 
according  to  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Lill.  Jr.  of  70 
Parkrldge  Dr.,  Pittsford,  who  helped  launch 
the  program. 

An  Informational  me«tlng  to  finallae  the 
Summer's  program  wss  held  last  month  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  B.  Doyle 
of  15  Bandbrook  Rd..  Pltuford. 

Altogether,  some  230  Presh  Air  kids  are 
slsted  to  visit  homes  In  Pltuford,  Penfleld. 
East  Rochester.  Palrport  and  Brighton,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Donald  Van  Vechten.  61 
Southland  Ave,.  Brighton,  area  chairman 
or  the  program. 

Applications  for  guests  are  open  In  Pen- 
field.  Pittsford  and  some  other  area  auburtie. 
and  may  be  filed  with  area  community 
chairmen. 

Quotas  already  tiave  been  reached  In  East 
Bochester,  where  $5  chUdren  wUl  be  en- 
Urtalned.  And  In  palrport,  with  a  guest  list 
or  50  already  filled. 

Some  IS  children  are  scheduled  to  visit 
homes  In  both  Penfiald  and  Plttitord,  and 
more  can  be  signed  up  if  boat  famUles  apply. 
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PROJEXrr  GREEN  THUMB 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  debate  today  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act.  HR.  19519,  which  I 
strongly  support.  This  legislation  con- 
tinues many  already  well-established 
employment  service  programs  such  as 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  mcludlng  its  Project 
Green  Thumb  and  senior  aid  programs. 
This  legislation  also  permits  inclusion  of 
programs  for  senior  retired  citizens,  such 
as  Green  Thumb,  in  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  tmder  tlUe  m. 

This  mainstream  project,  Green 
Thumb.  Is  now  functioning  In  17  States 
and  210  counties.  Providing  as  it  does  for 
meaningful  and  constructive  employ- 
ment tor  many  senior  citizens,  the  pro- 
gram as  administered  has  been  a  model 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  and  has 
been  enthusiastically  received. 

The  current  edition  of  Life  magazine 
contains  a  short  story  which  attests  to 
the  support  this  program  has  received. 
As  stated  by  some  of  the  participants  in 
this  arUcle,  Project  Green  Thumb,  has 
made  a  substantial  difference  in  their 
lives.  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

MtrscLtMG  Otrr  or  RinaxisxMT 
If  America  has  a  lost  generaUon  today  It 
Is  surely  that  group  we  euphemistically  term 
"senior  citizens"  and  doom  to  poverty  and 
boredom.  Old  farmers  are  especially  aSllcted: 
raw  have  much  money  (they  did  not  even 
come  under  Social  Security  until  the  1860a) , 
and  their  lifetimes  of  hard  physical  labor 
were  bablt-formlng.  Thus  news  of  the  success 
of  a  program  aimed  at  helping  such  men 
comes  as  a  happy  exception  to  the  general 
geriatric  gloom.  For  retired  farmers  In  17 
states,  the  answer  haa  proved  to  be  Oreen 
Thumb.  Funded  by  the  federal  government 
and  administered  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  project  got  under  way  In  I9fl6 
and  now  employs  some  3,000  man.  Their 
ages  average  SB — the  oldest  la  94 — yet  they 
put  in  a  solid  eight-hour  day  three  days  a 
week  on  useful  projects  that  rang*  from 
grass  and  tree  planting  to  cleaning  out  lakes 
and  building  picnic  tables  and  fireplaces. 
Their  pay  Is  a  modest  tl-flO  an  hour,  but  for 
moat  of  them  what  counts  Is  the  opportunity 
to  work.  0..e  man.  retired  for  several  years 
and  feeUng  poorly.  Joined  Oreen  Thumb  and 
has  now  helped  build  two  dozen  new  parka 
No»'  that  he's  78  and  feeling  flne.  he's  think- 
ing about  getting  married. 

Fred  Moench  Uved  with  relatives  untU 
Jomlig  Oreen  Thumb  three  years  ago.  Now 
He  owna  a  home  trailer.  'The  l)est  thing  te 
not  having  to  worry  about  banging  aronnd 
the  klda. "  ho  says.  "Oh,  they  liked  having 
me.  but  you  know,  an  old  man  can  get  to 
be  a  real  pain  m  the  butt  after  a  while,  no 
matter  how  much  you  love  him." 

Twenty-five  yeara  ago  RoUand  Olssmore 
waa  so  badly  alBlcted  with  arthritis  that  bU 
doctors  ordered  him  to  give  up  farming.  "1 
couldn't  get  much  of  anything  to  do,"  he 
aays.  "The  most  work  I  had  waa  washlisg 
the  dishes  wlule  my  wife  worked  uptown.  I 
started  on  Green  Thumb  three  years  ago.  I 
reel  stronger  every  month." 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following; 

EnTISON  MENTAL   CEXSIS 

A  growing  concern  Bbout  our  environ- 
mental crisis  Is  sweeping  the  NaUon  StAte 
and  local  govermnenu  are  increasing  their 
pollution  control  activities.  Corporatloiu  are 
coming  out  with  new  devices  to  combat  pol- 
luUon.  Me/nbers  of  Congress  are  finding  that 
Increasing  amounts  of  time  are  needed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  polluUoo  In  their 
districts  and  States. 

The  Nation  is  atlrrtng  IteeU.  and  none  too 
soon.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  pollu- 
tion la  no  longer  an  acceptable  form  of 
behavior.  In  the  Ninth  District  alone.  80  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  my  1970  que«- 
Uonnalre  felt  that  funds  to  fight  poUutloQ 
should  be  increased.  Each  day,  I  receive  tn  my 
Washington  offlce  letters  aaklng,  "■What  can 
I  do  to  help?" 

As  Individuals,  we  can  begin  with  the  Ume- 
tested  procedures  of  a  free  society  to  save 
our  environment — the  ballot,  the  petition, 
and  court  action.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
widespread  local  interest  In  pollution  control 
and  then  act.  As  a  first  step,  an  Inventory  of 
local  pollute™  and  polluting  acUvUles  might 
be  taken.  The  Inventory  should  Include : 
Sources  of  air  and  water  poUutlon;  methods 
of  solid  waste  dUpoaal  and  handUng;  avail* 
ability  of  recreation  and  park  resources; 
envlronmentol  effects  of  highways,  airports 
and  other  pubUc  works  projecu:  sources  of 
noise  pollution;  and  the  use  of  pesUcldes. 

There  are  several  things  to  do  with  such 
an  inventory.  Local  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  should  be  urged  to  pay  greater  at- 
tenUon  to  polluting  actlvlUes.  Municipal 
officials  and  State  and  National  legislators 
should  be  advised  and  urged  to  help.  Con- 
cerned citizens  also  should  file  complaJnta 
and  Initiate  court  action  to  coo^el  polluten 
to  stop  fouling  the  cnvlroomeDt. 

As  ccnsumeors.  we  must  all  realize  th*t  aU 
of  us  contribute  to  pollution  in  varying  de- 
grees. A  truly  effective  attack  on  pollution 
will  require  changes  In  our  lifestyle.  U  we 
are  to  erase  the  litter  from  our  landscapes, 
clean  the  air  of  smog,  rid  the  water  of  pollu- 
tanu.  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  adopt 
a  less  wasteful  way  of  life. 

The  private  sector,  as  well,  must  become 
aggressively  Involved  In  poUutlon  control. 
This  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  American 
business,  and  some  of  the  cost  of  pollution 
abatement  might  raise  eyebrows  among 
stockholders.  Without  the  acUve  involvement 
of  business,  however,  the  chances  far  suc- 
cess in  the  fight  against  pollution  are  not 
encouraging. 

Without  doubt,  national.  State,  and  local 
governments  wUl  have  to  bear  the  ma)or  bur- 
den In  the  effort  to  control  pollutloa.  Spe- 
cific steps  can  be  taken; 

—The  eslatrilsbment  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  systematloaUy  oversee 
actions  affecting,  and  solutions  to.  our  en- 
vironmental problems; 

— A  concerted  effort  to  promote  environ- 
mental education  in  our  schools: 

— Increased  funding  levels  for  poUutlon 
control  programs  at  sll  levels  of  government. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  only  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  Federal  budget  has  been 
aUocated  to  fighting  poUutlon.  SUte  and 
local  efforts  are  as  bad  If  not  worse. 

— New  leglsUtlon  that  places  more  of  the 
burden  for  poUutlon  control  on  those  who 
violate  poUutlon  laws.  The  jirtnclple  of  "hs 
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who  pollut«s  must  p«y  the  cost  of  cleaning 
»  up  '  must  be  adopted. 

— State  atid  local  unlia  must  forge  strong- 
er partnership  efforts  to  combat  pollution. 
Poilutlon  does  not  begin  or  end  at  city 
limits  or  Stale  lines,  so  regional  and  inter- 
state cooperation  miut  be  expanded. 

— More  research  u  needed  to  seek  new  al- 
ternatives to  those  procedures  and  products 
which  contribute  to  our  pollution  problem. 

TVie  perUs  of  delay  are  great.  Forceful  and 
meaningful  action,  e^eclally  by  concerned 
individuals,  is  needed  now. 


CHIEP  OF  RESERVES  PRAISES 
NAVAL  CENTER  AT  AVOCA 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.8. 
Naval  Resene  at  Avoca.  Pa.,  one  of  the 
finest,  modem,  best  equipped  in  the 
country,  recently  underwent  a  thorough 
inspection  by  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  M. 
Rosenberg,  chief  of  the  entire  Naval  Re- 
serve, and  his  staff. 

The  September  IB  edition  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  carries  a  thorough 
story  on  the  facility,  which  is  most 
compUment-airy . 

I  was  Instrumental  in  having  the  Re- 
serve center  established  in  Avoca.  a  town 
which  I  am  prinleged  to  represent  In  the 
Congress,  and  this  story  is  a  source  of 
pride.  I  submit  it  for  publication  in  the 
Record: 
Chief  or  Rzsnvia  Pkaisbs  NaviL  Cnrm 
ON  Visit  to  Avoca 

Rear  Adm  Edwin  M.  Rosenberg,  who  won 
relnatatetnent  Into  tbe  Navy  after  a  success- 
ful battle  with  cancer,  now  the  commander 
of  the  entire  Naval  Reserve  In  the  United 
States,  made  his  ftr^  official  visit  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Avoca.  ac- 
companied by  members  of  his  staff  rrom 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  an  Inspection  of  the 
personnel,  admin! strtalon.  and  training. 

He  told  of  the  expanding  need  for  Naval 
Reservists  under  the  new  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  sAtd  he  was  pleased  to 
note  the  training  center  near  the  Wllkes- 
Barrc-Scranton  airport  "Incorporates  the 
most  modem  training  factlltiea  for  a  ready 
reserve  " 

Under  the  new  Defense  Department  setup 
emphasizing  the  need  for  reserve  forces  sup- 
port, "we  might  have  to  call  reservists  on  a 
day's  notice."  he  observed. 

In  discussing  the  Naval  Reserve  shore  es- 
tablishments readiness  compared  to  Naval 
Reserve  units  assigned  to  training  ships,  he 
said  the  top  award  for  Naval  Reserve  unit 
perf-Trmance  this  year  will  go  to  "a  center  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States." 

He  said  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Navy 
League  that  he  was  pleasM]  to  note  "people 
■re  still  interested  enough  in  freedom  to 
make  the  effort  to  be  here  today," 

He  praised  the  civilians  who  have  sup- 
ported the  various  Naval  Reser\'e  projects 
and  lauded  the  Naval  Reserve  personnel  for 
combining  the  basic  qualities  of  know-how 
and  spirit  for  effective  training  " 

Adm.  Rosenberg,  Invited  the  clvtUan  com- 
munity to  observe  the  work  of  the  men  and 
their  equipment  at  the  training  center.  "It's 
your  center,  too."  he  told  the  guests  at  tbe 
luncheon.  "You  should  be  interested  to  leam 
how  It's  used  for  protecting  freedom." 
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Adm.  Rosenberg  said  the  Naval  Reserve 
headquarters  at  Omaha  is  In  un  Ideal  loca- 
tion to  serve  the  entire  nation  and  said  there 
la  "no  thought  of  moving  or  adding  district 
headquarters  In  other  parts  of  the  country." 

He  said  the  Naval  Reserve  program  gives 
youth  an  opportunity  to  complete  his  mili- 
tary obligation  while  serving  most  of  bis 
time  at  home.  Two  years  of  active  duty  is 
included  In  a  six-year  enlistment,  he  noted- 
Most  of  the  early  lour  of  duty  Is  spent  at 
the  training  center,  followed  by  two  years 
active  duty  and  two  more  years  at  the  train- 
ing center  as  the  wtndup. 

Cmdr.  Charles  R.  Plersee,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center, 
and  Capt.  Robert  T.  Conway,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  unit,  welcomed 
Admiral  Rosenberg  and  hla  staff  to  the 
center. 

Included  in  the  inspection  party  was  Capt. 
Edward  W.  Pidler.  a  Scranton  native,  who 
was  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Centers  at  Kingston  and  Dunmore. 
Capt.  Pidler  presently  serves  as  Chief  of  Staff 
lor  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Fourth  Naval  Dis- 
trict which  Includes  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Delaware  and  Southern  New  Jersey. 

Representatives  of  the  Navy  League  and 
the  Cancer  Society  units  in  I4ickawanna  and 
Luzerne  Counties  Joined  Naval  Reserve  per- 
sonnel, active  and  retired,  at  the  luncheon. 

Commanding  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
unit's  surface  divisions  attending  were  Cmdr. 
E.  T.  Davles.  Cmdr.  Kenneth  Lewis,  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Leonard  Zavada:  also  Commander 
David  PbUbln.  chief  of  staff  for  the  local 
Naval  Reserve 

Capt.  Conway  presented  Adm.  RosentMrg 
with  an  anthracite  desk  set  as  a  memento  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania region. 

Adm,  Rosenberg  was  stricken  with  cancer 
early  In  1946  and  survived  several  operations 
and  constant  radiation  treatment  during  an 
11-month  period.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Navy's  retired  list  In  1947  and  after  his 
recovery  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty  In 
194S.  He  was  returned  to  the  Navy's  active 
duty  roster  In  Beptexnber,  1960  by  a  epeclal 
act  of  Congress. 
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FACTS  CXJNCERNINa  FUEL  OIL 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   KTW    BAW^HDtE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    few 

demagogs  have  been  running  around 
claiming  that  New  England  Is  going  to 
freeze  to  death  this  winter  for  lack  of 
fuel  oil.  The  Nixon  administration  is  not 
going  to  stand  for  this  a  minute,  nor 
does  a  so-called  oil  crisis  exist  at  this 
time  in  New  England. 

The  difficulty  in  this  area  derives  In 
large  measure  from  reduced  availabil- 
ities of  residual  fuel  oil  tKcause  of  tanker 
shortages  and  developments  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Because  of  pollution  require- 
ments and  price  differentials.  No.  2  home 
heating  oil  is  sharply  up  in  demand. 

Many  areas  are  converting  to  No.  2 
distillate  oil  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
the  demand  for  this  classification  of 
fuel  oil  wiU  sharply  increase  in  the  near 
future.  It  being  presently  imder  quota 
invites  pressure  for  Increase  in  the 
quotas  assigned. 


The  New  England  Fuel  Institute  has 
asked  for  an  increase  effective  Novem- 
t>er  1  to  150,000  barrels  a  day  for  District 
1 — the  Northeast — for  6  months.  I  sup- 
port this,  but  this  Is  prevention.  There 
is  no  fuel  stiortage  at  this  moment. 

As  Charles  Burkhardt.  executive  \1ce 
president  of  the  New  England  Fuel  In- 
stitute, points  out  In  the  excellent  article 
that  follows,  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Olobe  for  Monday,  October  5, 
what  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  long- 
range  energy  program.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  areas  such  as  New  England 
that  are  exposed  to  extreme  weather  con- 
ditions and  sharply  varying  winters. 
Wmt  Thc  On.  Cams?  Pdxl  Omciai. 
Explains 
(By  Charles  H,  Burkhardt.  executive  vice 
president.  New  Entfand  Fuel  Institute) 
The  present  worldwide  restrictions  on  the 
supply  of  residual  fuel  oil.  coupled  with  a 
shortage  of  large  tankers  necessary  for  long 
haul  transport,  is  no  piece  of  Dctlon.  nor  la 
It  the  result  of  any  sustained  machinations 
on  the  part  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

It  is  convenient  and  popular  to  assume 
that  the  ma)or  International  oil  companies 
are  the  cause  of  the  black  oil  shortage.  It 
smacks  more  of  the  truth  that  they  are  tbe 
victims  rather  than  the  cause.  However,  this 
refers  primarily  to  residual  oil. 

The  worldwide  situation  presently  atfccts 
residual  oil.  sometimes  known  as  black  oU 
or  heavy  oil.  This  residual  oU  Is  completely 
dilTerent  from  No.  2  distillate  oil  known  as 
home  heating  oil.  which  at  this  moment  is 
not  in  short  supply  but  very  well  will  be  If 
utilities  and  other  industry  users  are  to  dtp 
into  home  heating  oil  stocks  to  extend  the 
supply  of  residual  oil  or  to  use  home  heating 
oil  as  a  substitute  for  residual  oil.  This  Is 
a  problem  that  makes  necessary  additional 
stocks  of  home  heating  oil.  which  can  be 
obtained  by  Increasing  the  Import  quotas  or 
elimlnattng  import  quota  restrictions 
entirely. 

These  import  quotas  have  visited  for  years 
an  economic  inequity  upon  the  New  England 
consumer  that  .specifically  afTect.s  at  this  time 
No.  2  home  heating  oU.  These  quotas  are 
completely  anachronistic.  Developed  over  13 
years  ago.  they  no  longer  fit  the  energy  needs 
of  this  region  and  should  t>e  discarded.  There 
are  no  import  quotas  on  residual  oil,  such 
having  been  lifted  several  years  ago 

Tbe  world-wide  shortage  of  residual  oil,  if 
It  continues,  will  cause  serious  power  short- 
ages throughout  the  East  This  is  a  further 
complication  Electric  utilities  are  not  able 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  residual  oil; 
therefore,  many  will  ent«r  the  market  to  buy 
lighter  distillate  oils  In  quantity  in  order  to 
get  by.  Shortages  of  natural  gas  that  will 
not  be  alleviated  until  late  1971  further 
cloud  and  distort  the  home  heating  market. 
No  fewer  than  six  New  England  gas  utilities 
have  sent  letters  or  other  notifications  to 
their  customers,  stating  they  are  taking  no 
more  new  heating  customers  until  further 
notice. 

This  tends  to  stablllfe  the  home  heating 
market  quantttativdy.  as  there  can  be  no 
vast  shifts  from  one  fuel  to  the  other.  Short- 
age of  coal,  because  young  men  do  not  wish 
to  work  as  miners,  doesn't  help  either.  And 
the  high  sulphur  content  of  coal  renders  Its 
use  Impolitic  at  the  present  time. 

At  no  time  have  so  many  political,  social, 
national  and  International  history -making 
events  conspired  to  produce  a  single  result — 
In  this  case,  interruption  in  the  supply  of 
oil  extending  from  crude  to  the  refined 
product. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  with 
residual  oil.  Everything  conspires  to  thwart 
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an  adequate  supply.  Here  are  some  major 
problems: 

1— As  a  residue  of  the  refining  process 
residual  oil  Is  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
crude.  Its  production  Is  economically 
unsound. 

3 — Domestic  refiners  have  round  successful 
methods  of  eliminating  the  production  of 
residuals  In  the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 
distillate  oils  and  other  petroleum  products. 
As  a  result,  the  major  supply  must  be 
imported. 

3 — Large  oil  tankers  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly unavailable  and  expensive. 

4 — The  closing  of  the  Sue?.  Canal  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  demand  for  tankers, 
as  Persian  Gulf  cargoes  must  go  around 
Africa  to  get  to  the  Western  reflnerle*. 

5 — Energy  requirements,  apeciflcally  the 
demand  for  residual  oil.  has  more  than 
doubled  in  major  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  especially  England  and  West 
Germany. 

6 — More  than  90  percent  of  the  residual 
oil  consumed  on  the  East  Coast  Is  Imported 
from  overseas,  and  therefore  International 
developments  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
availability  of  the  product. 

7— The  British  government  this  year 
changed  Ita  policy  of  supporting  the  coal 
Industry  In  power  generation  and  Is  now 
encouraging  conversions  to  oil.  This  alone 
has  increased  Britain's  demand  for  residual 
oil  by  50,000  barrels  per  day. 

B — The  Syrian  government  refuses  to  allow 
the  trans-Arabian  pipeline  to  be  repaired. 
This  cuts  off  500.000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
oil  that  would  go  to  refineries  In  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

g The    Libyan    government    has    ordered 

foreign  oil  companies  to  reduce  production 
of  crude  by  500,000  barrels  per  day. 

10 — These  two  Mideast  nations,  by  arbi- 
trary action,  deprive  the  world  of  one  million 
barrels  of  crude  per  day  with  the  resulting 
diminution  of  the  production  of  residual  oil. 
11 — These  developmenu.  plus  a  consider- 
able amount  of  scare  and  precautionary  buy- 
ing throughout  Europe  because  of  politico 
and  infiatlon,  have  pushed  tanker  rates  to 
the  highest  level  since  the  Suez  Canal  crisis 
ol  1966  In  July,  1970.  It  cost  »3.44  per  barrel 
to  deliver  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
northwestern  Europe,  compared  to  »1.01  per 
barrel  a  year  ago. 

12 — The  further  result  of  this  is  evident. 
Shipments  of  oil  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  are  reduced,  while  residual  oil  ship- 
menu  from  the  Caribbean  have  substantially 
Increased. 

13 — ^Freight  rates  from  the  Caribbean  to 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time  have 
risen  214  percent,  or  47  cents  per  barrel. 

14 — The  demand  for  residual  oil  on  the 
East  Coast  rose  24  percent  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  has  been  aggravated  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  domestic  coal  mining 
Industry  to  grow  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand'  for  power  generation. 

15— Electric  utilities,  especially  In  the 
eastern  United  States,  have  completely  con- 
verted from  coal  to  oil. 

16— The  utilization  of  residual  oil  for  power 
generation  Is  complicated  and  compounded 
by  air  pollution  regulations. 

All  forms  of  energy  as  fuels  are  now  dis- 
located as  to  supply.  This  Includes  residual 
oil.  gas  and  coal. 

Nothing  will  be  gained  by  inflammatory. 
accusatory,  political  rhetoric.  It  Is  a  crisis 
that  only  reasonable.  Intelligent  Judgment 
and  rational  understanding  will  solve.  No 
nation,  not  even  the  United  States,  will  long 
endure  without  a  long-range  energy  pattern 
and  program.  It  had  better  come  about  soon* 
Proflt  and  politics  can  no  longer  be  the  sole 
reasons  for  thwarting  such  a  solution. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER  BILL 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WIBCOKSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  hopefully 
will  take  up  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1970.   H.R.  19519. 

This  bipartisan  legislation  is  of  vital 
importance  and  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  views  of  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  this  bill. 

For  the  information   of   the   House, 
I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
letters  from  both  organizations: 
AMEaicAN    Peoebation    of    Labob 

AND      COHCBESS      OF      IWDUSTBlAL 
OBCAHIZATIONS. 

Washington,  D.C..  October  9,  1970. 

Hon.   WU.LIAM    A.    STOCKB, 

U.S.  House  of  RepTeaentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Conceessman:  The  AFL-CIO  urges 
you  to  support  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act.  BR.  19519.  now  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  immediately  prior  to 
the  recess. 

H.R.  19519  is  a  bipartisan  bill  representing 
major  reform  In  the  manpower  field.  lu 
main  provisions  include:  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  creating  badly-needed 
Jobs:  a  program  to  upgrade  the  skiUs  of  em- 
ployed aorkers:  and  establishment  of  a 
mechanism  through  which  states  and  local 
areas  can  provide  their  own  comprehensive 
manpower  services. 

With  national  unemployment  continuing 
to  climb,  this  bipartisan  bill,  with  Its  Job- 
creating  provisions  as  well  as  Its  reform  of 
present  federal  manpower  programs.  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Assuming  the  granting  of  a  rule,  the  AFL- 
CIO  urges  vou  to  support  H.R.  19519  as  re- 
ported overwhelmingly  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  without 
amendments  unless  accepted  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  crucial  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ANDBKW   J.   BlSKn.LSB. 

Director.  Deparfmrnt  of  Ltgislation. 


CllAUBEB  OF  COMMXaCC 

OF  THE  UNTTtD  STATES. 

Washington.  DC.  October  J2. 1970. 
Hon    WnxtAM  A.  Sman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

X>EAB  Ma.  SrtiGBa:  The  National  Chamber 
is  pleased  that  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  reported  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act,  B.R.  19510. 

The  bill  reflects  a  realistic  attempt  to 
Improve  the  nation's  manpower  training 
programs.  As  such.  It  is  a  distinct  Improve- 
ment over  the  previously  paased  Senate  man- 
power bill. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  bill  con- 
tains reconmiendatlons  that  the  National 
Chamber  made  to  your  Committee  in  our 
testimony  on  April  29  and  again  In  our  letter 
of  September  28.  1970: 

— ^The  consolidation  of  manpower  programs 
will  permit  the  development  of  truly  com- 
prehensive local  manpower  programs.  The 
present  proliferation  of  categorical  progranu 
Is  the  problem  most  commonly  cited  by  our 
members  m  their  criticisms  of  manpower 
programs. 

—The  public  service  employment  program 
in  the  House  bill  Is  of  stifflclent  sUse  to  cope 
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with  the  current  needs  in  the  pubUc  sector, 
and  yet  is  reasonably  limited  to  permit  proper 
admin  Istrai  ion. 

Finally,  the  authorization  provided  by  your 
Committees  bill  Is  much  more  realistic  than 
the  highly  mflationary  Senate  authorization. 

The  Chamber  Is  glad  to  support  HS..  19619. 
which  consolidates  manpower  programs  and 
provides  for  a  comprchenalve  manpower  pro- 
gram. We  camesily  hope  the  important  fea- 
tures we  have  cited  will  be  maintained 
during  floor  debate  and.  Just  as  essential, 
that  the  House  position  will  be  adhered  to 
st«adfaBtly  In  confere&oe. 
Cordially, 

HZLTOlff    OkWtB, 

General  Manager  Legislative  Action. 


BILL  TO  REQUIRE  UNIT  RETAIL 
PRICE  LABELING 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNBt.TK.Ul 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  4  years  since  the  Congress  passed 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
This  historic  piece  of  iegislation.  which 
re<iulred  labeling  of  products  as  to  their 
identity,  manufacturer,  and  net  contents, 
went  far  In  providing  consumer?  with  a 
consUtent  and  uniform  ss'stem  of  label- 
ing and  paclcaglng.  Dnfortunately.  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  Today's  consumers 
are  confronted  with  an  unending  variety 
of  new  products  and  new  containers. 
Very  often,  the  same  brand  product  can 
be  found  in  two.  three,  or  more  contain- 
ers of  different  size,  weight,  and  price. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  faced  with  thia 
proliferation  of  new  product  choices,  the 
average  consumer  is  enveloped  by  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  this  uncertainty, 
and  provide  genuine  relief  for  concerned 
shoppers,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  require  the  labeling  of 
consumer  products  by  their  unit  retail 
price.  Basically,  the  unit  retail  price  of 
a  product  is  its  price  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  single  whole  unit  of  weight,  measure, 
or  volume  of  a  product.  It  Is  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  total  retail  price  figure 
by  the  net  quantity  figure.  The  result — 
known  as  the  unit  retail  price — would 
typically  be  eicpressed  in  terms  of  price 
per  ounce  or  price  per  pound.  A  similar 
method  used  extensively  for  the  pricing 
of  meat  and  meat  products  has  met  with 
widespread  acceptance.  The  essential 
value  of  such  a  pricing  system  is  obvious : 
By  facilitating  comparison  shopping 
among  competing  products.  It  represents 
the  single  most  effective  weapon  that 
consumers  can  utilize  in  the  fight  against 
deceptive  or  misleading  labeling  and 
packaging. 

For  many  years,  housewives  and  other 
buyers  have  tacitly  asstmied  that  pur- 
chasing products  in  the  largest  container 
available  constituted  the  most  economi- 
cal purchase.  Fortimatoly.  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  assumption  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  reference  to  the  recent  price  of  Ivory 
liquid  detergent  In  a  grocery  chain  store 
In  Hartford.  Conn.  A  shopper  desiring  to 
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buy  a  bottle  ol  this  product  would  he 
faced  with  three  choices:  a  12-ounce 
bottle  selling  for  35  cents;  a  22-ounce 
bottle  selling  for  59  cents:  and  a  32- 
ounce  bottle  selling  for  87  cents.  In  order 
to  make  the  most  prudent  purchase,  the 
shopper  would  have  to  first  determine 
the  unit  retail  price  for  each  of  the 
three  sizes.  In  this  case,  she  would  find 
that  the  smallest  bottle  had  a  unit  retail 
price  of  2.91  cents  per  ounce ;  the  medium 
size  was  2.68  cents  per  ounce:  and  the 
largest  size  was  2  72  cents  per  ounce. 
Thus,  the  medium-size  bottle  rather 
than  the  largest  bottle  represented  the 
best  buy.  This  is  but  one  example  of  how 
the  unaware  consumer  is  mislead  Into 
paying  more  for  less. 

Although  it  is  not  especially  dlfflcult  to 
make  the  above  calculations,  the  time 
needed  to  repeat  them  dozens  of  times 
would  be  prohibitive  In  fact,  several 
supermarkets  have  conducted  trial  ex- 
periments by  giving  each  shopper  a  sim- 
plLQed  calculator  to  enable  them  to  more 
readily  find  the  unit  retail  price.  Even 
this  method,  however,  proved  burden- 
some and  impractical. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  Introducing 
would  provide  the  most  effective  and  ap- 
propriate mechanism  for  disclosing  to 
shoppers  the  unit  retail  price.  Essen- 
tially, the  bill  would  require  that  con- 
sumer commodities — as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  of  1966 — must  be  accompanied 
by  a  retail  price  mark,  either  affixed  to 
the  package,  or  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  it.  This  price  mark  would  Include  both 
the  overall  retail  price  of  the  commodity, 
anu  Its  unit  retail  price  per  single  unit  of 
weight,  measure,  or  volume.  Such  price 
designations  would  allow  immediate  con- 
sumer Identification  of  those  products 
representing  the  most  economical  pur- 
chase. 

A  particularly  significant  prorision  in 
the  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  depending 
on  jurisdiction  over  the  product  in- 
volved— to  base  the  unit  retail  price  on 
factors  other  ttian  weight  or  measure  of 
the  entire  net  contents. 

II  the  Secretary  determined  that  a  unit 
retail  price  based  on  net  contents  is  mis- 
leading, deceptive,  or  does  not  adequately 
apprise  the  purchaser  of  the  value  of 
the  product,  he  can  Issue  regulations 
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drafted  into  the  legislation  a  provision 
allowmg  any  retailer  to  request  from  the 
manufacturer  of  any  consumer  product, 
a  sutistical  list  giving  the  unit  retail 
prices  for  that  product  which  correspond 
to  changes  in  the  total  retail  price.  Thus. 
as  the  price  ol  any  product  increases  or 
decreases,  the  retail  grocer  would  merely 
reler  to  the  list  to  determine  its  new 
unit  retail  price. 

Concern  for  protection  of  the  con- 
.sumer  has  made  significant  strides  since 
the  days  when  caveat  emptor,  or  let  the 
buyer  beware,  ruled  the  marketplace. 
The  onslaught  of  new  products,  and  the 
sophistication  of  improved  containerlza- 
tlon  methods,  have  resulted  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  consumer  clearly  needs 
help.  Such  help  can  best  be  provided  by 
implementation  of  a  unit  retail  price 
labeling  system.  It  would  not  dictate  to 
the  consumer  which  product  to  buy  or 
refrain  from  buying.  But  it  would  enable 
the  consumer  to  recognize  the  compara- 
tive value  of  each  product,  so  he  can 
determine  how  much  he  Is  paying  for  a 
certam  product,  and  leam  exactly  what 
he  is  receiving  in  exchange.  This  bill 
would  arm  the  consumer  with  sufficient 
information  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
purchases  in  the  moat  intelligent  man- 
ner. There  can  certainly  be  no  legitimate 
reason  for  denying  him  this  opportunity. 
Adoption  of  a  unit  retail  pricing  sys- 
tem would  add  clarity  and  uniformity  to 
the  packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer 
goods,  as  well  as  making  the  1966  act 
considerably  more  fair  for  all  buyers.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full 
measure  of  support  to  this  vitally  needed 
legislation. 


October  H,  1970 


ATTLEBUKO  INDUSTRY  WORKS  TO 
END  WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAsSACB'nsrrTS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  13.  1970 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  was  privileged  to  in- 
spect the  antipollution  control  equipment 
installed  by  a  manufacturer  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  10th  Congressional  District  of 

Massachusetts.  Swank,  Inc..  of  Attleboro, 

calling  for  a  unit  reUil  price  based  on'  Mass..  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  Na- 
one  or  more  of  the  component  Ingredi-  tion's  leading  manufacturers  of  men's 
ents  of  a  product  In  other  words,  the     costume  jewelry.  It  was  also  a  pacemaker 


Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  iden- 
tify, for  example,  the  one  or  more  in- 
gredients in  a  certain  line  of  products 
that  are  responsible  for  the  product's  ef- 
fectiveness. Assuming  that  the  residue 
of  the  net  contents  was  composed  of  a 
noneffective  filler  material,  he  could  re- 
quire the  unit  retail  price  to  take  Into 
accoimt  the  weight,  volume,  or  measure 
of  the  active  ingredient  or  Ingredients 
only.  Although  this  unique  provision 
would  not  be  useful  for  all  products, 
where  applicable  it  would  insure  that 
the  consumer  is  made  aware  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  products. 

It  should  he  stressed  that  the  provi- 
sions of  thia  bill  are  not  intended  to  bur- 
den retail  establishments  with  additional 
labeling  requirements.  To  prevent  the 
imposition   of   any  such  onus,  I   have 


in  complying  with  MassachusetL-;'  strict 
water  pollution  control  regulations.  It 
was  the  first  major  Industry  In  this  area 
to  install  water  pollution  aliatement 
equipment,  a  costly  but  necessary  re- 
sponsibility of  industry  today  to  assist  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment. Swank.  Inc..  built  and  put  its 
S150.000  water  pollution  control  system 
Into  operation  last  fall.  I  was  impressed 
by  my  inspection  of  the  system  but.  more 
particularly,  by  the  desire  and  willing- 
ness of  this  company  to  take  the  lead  in 
meeting  Its  obligations  to  the  community. 
I  commend  Swank.  Inc.,  for  Its  response. 
Ten  Mile  River,  which  flows  through 
the  Attleboros  and  Is  a  source  of  public 
water  supplies,  was  sadly  polluted  by 
industrial  wastes.  I  have  previously  in- 
serted in  the  Rccoao  some  accoimts  of 


how  other  Industries  in  the  Attleboros. 
large  and  small,  have  subsequently 
worked  together  to  clean  up  the  river. 
Swank,  Inc.,  set  the  pace. 

I  believe  that  the  industries  of  the 
Attleboros  have  complied  a  remarkable 
record  of  civic  responsibility  m  seeking 
to  eliminate  water  pollution.  Tliey  pro- 
vide an  example  for  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  an  appropriate  comment 
was  made  editorially  by  the  ProWdence 
Evening  Bulletin  In  saying  that  "Swank 
Is  not  the  first  company  to  find  that  a 
major  capital  investment  In  pollution 
control  can  pay  off  in  terms  of  doUars- 
and-cents." 

There  will  be  many  benefits  to  industry 
generally  as  it  joins  the  antipollution 
effort.  I  am  sure — not  the  least  of  which 
will  be  a  livable  environment  for  Its  em- 
ployees, and  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Recoro 
an  article  from  the  Attleboro  Sun,  de- 
scribing the  unveiling  last  November  of 
Swank's  water  pollution  abatement  sys- 
tem, and  the  editorial  recognition  of 
Swanks  achievement. 

The  text  of  these  articles  follows: 
Swank  CoMPtms  Wo«ii  On  Ai»n-Pou.tmo>i 
Ststem 
Tliero  are  80  factories — large  and  small — 
that  muat  •Ilmlnate  all  pollution  from  their 
effluent  being  discharged  Into  the  Ten  Mile 
River  or  Its  tributaries  in  the  government's 
ontt-poliutlon  campaign. 

In  an  all-out  effort  to  comply  with  the 
regulation  Swank  Inc.,  of  Attleboro,  one  of 
the  city's  largest  Jewelry  firms,  haa  completed 
one  of  the  most  intricate  syscema  to  purify  Its 
effluent — 200  gallons  per  minute  into 
Thacher  Broolt — yet  Installed. 

The  system  was  Inspected  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Mayor  Thomas  A  Plggott  and  City  of 
.\ttleboro  Health  Agent  Henry  Brousaeau,  and 
explained  by  the  two  men  moat  reaponalble 
for  the  Installation— Edward  O.  Ameabury, 
Swank's  chief  chemist,  and  Edison  P.  Puller, 
superintendent  of  engineering. 

Senior  Vice  President  Samuel  M.  Stone,  Jr., 
said  that  the  entire  system  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  tlSO.OOO.  (25.000  of  which  wat 
for  tanka  and  equipment,  also  engineering, 
which  was  begun  some  time  ago.  Actual  con- 
struction waa  started  In  Pebruary  of  thla  year 
and  the  system  was  operating  In  September. 
Normally  Swanlt's  busy  Eeason.  the  entire 
installation,  which  Included  enlargement 
and  rearrangement  of  the  plating  room,  was 
constructed  without  interruption  of  produc- 
tion schedules. 

IKTTKIOR    INSTAIXATION 

The  pollution  in  the  effluent  from  Swank's 
was  not  dlfTerent  than  that  from  any  other 
Jewelry  plant  but  as  Ameabury  explained, 
"There  are  many  avenues  one  may  chooae 
to  follow  m  the  elimination  of  pollution  from 
metal  finishing  waatea.  Each  Installation  wlU 
therefore  differ  In  one  way  or  another.  Here 
at  Swank  due  to  the  fact  that  very  UtUe 
area  la  available  for  lagoon  or  sludge  filter 
beds  the  equipment  Is  different  than  would 
be  found  In  an  industrial  park  type 
Inittallation." 

And  that  Is  what  malces  the  Swank  Instal- 
lation different;  It  la  all  contained  In  a  lim- 
ited Interior  area- 
Swank  has  l»en  producing  men's  jewelry 
since  1807  and  the  manufacture  of  Its  itema 
requlrea  the  use  of  electroplating  soIuUona 
such  aa  gold,  silver,  cyanide,  rhodulm.  nickel, 
plating  bright  dip  solutlona  for  copper  and 
brass  allcya.  and  the  usual  add  and  alkali 
pre-plate  aolutloiu  and  rinse  waters. 
DaaooiTT 
I>ragout  on  the  work  and  work  carriers  as 
weU  as  the  dlacl»rge  of  spent  aolutlona  In- 
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troducea  theae  soluUons  Into  the  rinse  waters. 
cauAlng  contamination  or  the  effluent. 

It  WHS  thlB  cont&mlnant  that  the  state 
Water  Resources  Commission.  Division  of 
Wat«r  Pollution,  ordered  manufacturers 
nearly  two  years  ago  to  eliminate.  This  meant 
that  every  piece  of  equipment  in  Swank's 
plating  department  would  have  to  be  relo- 
cated while  the  firm  waa  experiencing  lt« 
busiest  year  ever 

After  viewing  what  bad  been  accomplished 
yesterday,  Mayor  Plggott  commented  the 
management  of  Swank  for  ita  "tremendous 
accomplishment,"  branding  It  "a  great  sys- 
tem which  complied  fully  with  the  guidelines 
set  forth." 

"We  are  on  the  right  road  In  Attleboro". 
the  mayor  added. 

FACrOBT   T017B 

Ameabury  directed  the  tour  of  the  plaUng 
room  and  the  new  treatment  plant  and  ex- 
plained Its  Intricate  details. 

First  step  was  to  add  to  the  assembly  line 
tanks  of  recirculating  chemical  washes. 
PlftWd  Jewelry  la  dipped  Into  Uiese  Unks. 
where  the  toxic  plating  materials  are  rinsed. 
The  washes  then  drain  Into  tanks  on  the 
floors  below,  where  the  pollutants  are  neu- 
tralized and  the  rejuvenated  solutions  are 
pumped  back  to  the  plating  room  to  be  used 
again.  Solid  wastes  are  filtered  out  of  the 
pumped  out  periodically  and  the  sludge  is 
dumped  as  Inert  fill  Highly  sophisticated 
automatic  controls,  some  of  which  were  made 
In  Europe,  regulate  the  acidity  of  the  treated 
effluent  that  goes  Into  the  brook. 

Chief  Chemist  Amesbury  further  Indicated 
that  the  control  system  had  brought  some 
benefits,  too.  A  better  method  of  recovering 
precious  metals,  one  of  the  goals  of  all 
Jewelry  manufacturers,  may  be  developed: 
cleaning  of  plated  metal  in  a  recirculating 
waah  Instead  of  running-  water  is  producing 
a  better  quality  product,  and  less  water  will 
be  required.  Swank  Is  now  using  67  million 
gallons  a  year. 

Superintendent  Puller  explained  one  of 
the  dlfflcultles  in  Installing  the  system  was 
obtaining  competent  experts  and  workmen 
and  he  said  great  aaststancc  came  for  The 
Allan  Oroaa  company  of  this  city. 

STREAM    CLASSmCATlON 

The  Ten  Mile  River  which  the  federal  and 
state  govcmmenu  have  classified,  eventually 
flows  into  the  Providence  water  supply  reser- 
voir. The  Bungay  and  Seven  Mile  rivers  are 
classified  A.  as  public  water  supplies.  Even 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  Ten  Mile  are 
Cloaelfied  A.  but  the  sueam  quickly  deterior- 
ates to  Class  B.  C.  and  D  aa  It  hits  the 
Atf.eboros.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the  division  of 
water  pollution  to  atUln  Class  B  rating  for 
the  stream.  The  water  now  being  discharged 
by  Swank  meets  the  Class  B  requirement, 
Svipt.  Puller  stated.  Such  cleanliness  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  aquatic  life. 

While  Swank  la  the  first  major  industry  to 
comply  with  the  river  pollution  control  regu- 
lations, several  smaller  firms  have  nearly 
completed  Installations  or  have  obtained  ex- 
tensions of  time  to  do  so  from  the  state 
division. 


Swank  6xde  Beitxttts 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  manufacturers 
of  men's  Jewelry  has  become  the  first  of 
more  than  75  industries  on  Ten  Mile  River 
to  install  water  pollution  control  machinery 
on  what  Is  a  major  source  of  water  for  the 
City  of  East  Providence.  Providentially,  the 
Investment  In  public  health  has  brought  at 
least  two  beneficial  side  effects  for  the  com- 
pany Itself. 

Swank,  Inc  .  of  Attleboro  was  among  the 
flrnL%  under  orders  to  build  water  treatment 
plants  for  elimination  of  chemical  pollution. 
It's  reasonably  certain  that  none  of  the  firms 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  need 
for  Installation  of  expensive  treatment  plants, 
particularly  since   some   of   them,  at  least. 
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have  used  the  river  for  years  as  an  open 
waste  disposal  unit. 

But  Swank  pushed  ahead  fast.  It  Invested 
HSO.OOO  In  a  plant  which  removes  polluting 
chemicals  from  the  plant's  internal  system 
before  the  effluent  Is  allowed  to  run  Into 
the  river.  Since  the  company  Is  big,  lu  con- 
tribution to  the  elimination  of  pollution 
from  the  river  neceasarlly  Is  mstchlngly 
large. 

But  operation  of  the  system  produced  two 
benefits.  Gold  and  silver  particles,  once 
flushed  into  the  river,  now  are  being  recov- 
ered from  waste  waters.  Further,  it  has  l>een 
found  that  cleaning  of  plated  Jewelry  In  a 
recirculated  wash,  instead  of  running  water, 
produces  a  product  of  better  quality  and, 
presumably,  of  higher  value. 

Swank  Is  not  the  first  company  to  find 
that  a  major  coital  investment  in  pollution 
control  can  pay  off  In  terms  of  dcdlara-and- 
cents.  For  Swank,  its  readiness  to  comply 
speedily  and  effectively  with  the  law  In  the 
public  Interest  reflects  the  responsibility  of 
Its  management;  the  aide  benefits  ought  to 
please  Its  "thriftiest"  stockholders. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND 
CONSUMER  CONTACT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    RAMF8HUIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE8ENTAHVE8 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  wyMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
subject  of  Industry  and  business  Is  raised 
many  consumers  frequently  react  nega- 
tively and  we  are  told  of  the  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  retailer  toward  the  buying 
public.  Companies  are  now  beginning  to 
do  something  about  this.  One  such  orga- 
nization IS  the  Direct  Selling  Association 
with  headquariers  in  Washington  whose 
membership  reflects  the  proud  tradition 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Tills  asso- 
ciation is  reacting  positively  to  counter- 
act the  increasing  negativism  among 
today's  shoppers  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  steps  to  correct  existing  abuses 
and  assure  customer  satisfaction  from 
member  companies. 

The  Direct  Selling  Association  roster 
Includes  such  well-known  companies  as 
Stanley  Home  Products,  Field  Enter- 
prises, West  Bend,  Avon.  Rubbermaid, 
and  Sarah  Coventry.  Many  of  the  asso- 
ciation's member  companies  in  fact  have 
been  serving  tlielr  customers  for  over 
half  a  century — some  even  have  cele- 
brated their  100th  aniversary  in  opera- 
tion. 

I  applaud  the  activities  of  this  asso- 
ciation on  behalf  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  call  attention  to  the  following 
news  article  thai  appeared  recently  in 
the  Evening  Star  and  describes  the  asso- 
ciation's determined  efforts  to  quickly 
and  effectively  resolve  consumer 
problems. 

The  article  follows: 
Consumer   Contact;    New   Code   Fob   fJooR- 
TO-f>OOR   SalxsuEN 
(By  Arthur  E.   Rows«i 

The  "good  guys"  are  catching  op  to  the 
"bad  guys"  In  the  business  of  selling  prod- 
ucu  from  door  to  door. 

The  Direct  seUlng  Association,  an  organi- 
zation that  represenu  most  of  the  large  com- 
panies selling  from  door  to  door,  has  Just 
•et  up  a  stiff  code  of  ethics  and  the  means  of 
enforcmg  It. 
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Tbla  In  Itself  U  no  guarantee  of  progress, 
for  many  ethical  codes  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  ore  written  on.  But  all  algns 
indicate  that  this  one  Is  different  and  the 
association  really  means  business. 

The  fact  Is  that  few  Industries  need  polic- 
ing more  than  this  one.  The  difference  li  that 
the  larger  firms  that  control  the  association 
have  come  to  realize  that  strict  enforcement 
of  ethical  standards  Is  not  only  "The  Right 
Thing  to  Do. '  the  title  of  an  assocutlon  flyer, 
but  the  most  profitable  thing  to  do  In  the 
long  run. 

Consumers  also  stand  to  profit  from  what 
the  industry  Is  doing  to  purge  itself  of  the 
worst  actors.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  Ita  plans  can  help  consumers  to 
get  their  money's  worth — and  also  to  get 
satisfaction  In  disputed  coses. 

Under  the  procedure  set  up  by  the  aseocla- 
tlon,  a  single  complaint  against  a  memt>er 
firm  can  set  In  motion  a  whole  series  of 
Investigations  and  hearings.  The  organiza- 
tion cannot  prosecute,  of  course,  but  it  can 
recommend  such  action,  and  It  can  use  the 
power  of  publicity. 

In  effect,  the  association  has  thus  set  Itself 
up  as  a  service  to  assist  consumers  as  well 
OS  members  resolve  matters  In  dispute.  It 
does  not  mean  that  complainant*  will  al- 
ways get  what  they  wont,  but  It  means  that 
their  cases  wUl  at  least  get  considered 
seriously.  That  la  more  than  most  customer 
complaints  get  now. 

For  the  worst  cases,  where  outright  fraud 
la  suspected,  the  organlaatlon  to  call,  of 
course,  Is  the  police.  And  the  association  it- 
self would  do  the  same,  according  to  lis 
president.  J.  Robert  Brouse. 

Consumers  bave  another  thing  going  for 
them.  It  is  the  growing  acceptance  of  a 
three-day  cooUng-off  period.  The  Direct 
Selling  Association  has  approved  the  idea  for 
all  buyers  and  sellers.  Its  directors  have  even 
agreed  not  to  oppose  a  proposed  law  that 
would  apply  the  concept  only  to  their 
Industry. 

In  fact,  some  door-to-door  firms  already 
include  a  coollng-off  period  In  their  sales 
contract.  Field  Enterprises,  publishers  of  the 
World  Book,  have  a  four-day  arrangement 
before  the  sole  becomes  final. 

Here  a^ln  Is  an  Idea  that  has  proved  to 
be  good  rather  than  bad.  as  originally  feared. 
for  business.  Companies  that  use  It  have 
experienced  fewer  cancellations,  less  need  to 
■'resell "  and  increased  goodwill. 

Under  the  Truth -In -Lending  law,  a  three- 
day  cooung-off  period  Is  required  whenever 
a  credit  purchase  is  secured  by  a  home 
rrortgp.ge.  Some  20  States  now  also  allow 
some  sort  of  period  In  which  a  buyer  con 
cancel  a  deal  for  any  reason  without 
obligation. 

Consumers  can  help  the  Industry  to  rats* 
Itfi  own  standards  by  dealing  with  firms  that 
are  working  to  raise  them  through  their  own 
association.  Consumers  can  also  test  the  sin- 
cerity and  effectiveness  of  the  association 
by  sending  inquiries  and  complaints  to  it. 
The  address  Is  1730  M  St.  NW,  Washington. 
DC.  20036- 


VETO  OF  POLITICAL  BROADCAST- 
ING BILL  EMBARRASSES  HOUSE 
REPUBUCANS 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MASSACHUazTTS 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Political  Broadcasting  Act  could  best  be 
described  as  an  inexplicable,  partisan  po- 
litical maneuver  of  .the  first  magnitude. 
It  also  would  seem  to  be  a  repudiation  by 
the  President  of  the  leadership  of  his 
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own  uarty  iu  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  supported  the  bill  down  tlie 
line,  and  who  now  have  been  lelt  high 
and  dry  by  the  Pre.sident's  action. 

We  all  kiiow  tiiat  there  has  been  an 
astonistang  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  By 
this  veto  the  President  has  strnclc  down 
a  measure  seen  as  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion by  such  RepubUcan  leaders  as 
GE(i.M.r)  R.  FoRa.  House  minority  leader, 
who  supported  the  legislation  both  on 
the  vote  for  final  passage  and  on  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  tlie  House-Senate 
conference  report,  and  the  Republican 
wliip.  Consressman  AiiEsns,  who  also 
voted  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  Con- 
ference Report.  Congressman  Roccts 
C  B.  MonTow.  the  Republican  National 
Committee  chairman,  voted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl.  Also  voting  (or  the  bill 
were  Chairman  John  Andebson.  Vice 
Chairman  Wilixam  Ckimeb.  and  Secre- 
ta.T.-  RicHsBD  Porr.  o(  tiie  House  Re- 
pubUcan Leadership  Conference. 

Other  important  House  Republicans 
huve  also  been  abandoned  by  the  White 
House  action.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Conmierce  Com- 
mittee was  vigorous  in  liis  support  of  the 
legislation  during  House  debate.  All  the 
Republicans  on  the  Communications 
Siibccmmittee.  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
cosponsored  tlie  bill  as  they  had  helped 
wr'te  the  bill.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  subcommittee  unanimously  and 
out  of  the  full  committee  with  only  one 
voting  in  the  negative. 

The  President's  apparent  tndlHerence 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  raise.';  difficult  ques- 
tions. Who  provided  the  pressure  on  the 
President  to  veto  the  bill?  What  argu- 
ments could  have  prevailed  to  cause  the 
President  to  hand  such  a  rebuke  to  the 
hard-working  and  responsible  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  who  supported  the 
measure? 

In  floor  debate,  the  ranking  RepubU- 
can of  the  committee  in  answer  to  a 
question  indicated  he  knew  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  except  'the  radio  and 
TV'  stations  and  ownership  thereof."  But 
he  correctly  noted  that  the  bill  had 
struck  a  moderate  position  with  regard 
to  broadcasters:  there  have  been  man; 
who  urge  that  stations  be  required  to  give 
free  time  for  campaign  messages,  he 
observed. 

One  speculation  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
vetoed  the  bill  tiecause  it  conuined  the 
repeal  o!  :?ction  315  of  the  so-cilled 
equal  t'me  proi-isicn.  which  the  networks 
have  urged  for  a  lone  time.  The  suspen- 
sion of  that  secticn  in  I960  made  possible 
the  great  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of 
1960.  As  one  who  traveled  with  President 
Kennedy  on  the  1960  campaign,  and  per- 
sonally saw  the  direct  effect  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  pubUc  all  over  the  country, 
I  could  understand  some  reluctance  on 
Mr.  Nixons  part  to  engage  in  other 
debates  Ironically,  the  bill  as  passed 
doe.s  not  require  debates.  But  In  the 
public  Interest  it  would  make  them  pos- 
sible, or  at  the  least  provide  for  separate 
appearance  of  the  major  presidential 
candidates  on  free  prime  time  donated  by 
the  networks.  Incidentally,  the  networks 
support  these  detates  willingly,  in  the 
public  interest.  Should  the  titular  leader 
of  this  country  shy  away  from  providing 
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full  television  exposure  of  the  candidates 
who  control  the  very  Uves  of  the 
American  pubUc? 

Other  questions  suggest  themselves.  I 
have  read  that  the  White  House  and 
many  of  the  top-level  advisers  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  stalled  with  a 
large  numlwr  of  ex-broadcosling  and 
advertising  induslo'  members.  Of  course, 
how  tliey  stand  on  this  bill  is  unknown. 
But  after  reading  Joe  McGirmess'  'The 
Selling  of  a  President "  one  wonders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  official  ad- 
ministraticn  spokesman  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Chairman 
Dean  Burch,  supported  the  basic  goals 
of  the  bill  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications.  It  is  al.so 
obvious  that  Mr.  Burch's  credentials  as 
a  Republican  political  figure  are  impec- 
cable. In  his  testimony  he  stressed  "the 
importance  of  the  need  for  legislation 
in  the  area  of  political  broadcasting" 
along  the  lUies  of  the  bill  before  tlie 
subcommittee. 
The  preponderance  of  former  adver 
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of  one  of  the  giant  pillars  of  Scottish 
Rite  Masonry.  Southern  Jurisdiction. 
C.  F.  Kleinknecht.  Sr.  A  naUve  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind..  where  he  was  ixim  April  25. 
1889.  he  was  a  victim  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. He  had  already  accepted,  from 
his  long-time  friend.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  an  invitation  to  attend— as  an 
honored  guest— the  celebration  of  the 
latters  centenary.  August  15.  1970.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington.  DC.  He  was 
looking  forward  with  pleashrable  antici- 
pation to  this  event,  but  his  attendance 
was  prevented  by  the  final  summons. 

Brother  Kleinknecht  came  into  the 
Blue  Lodge  of  Masoni-y  in  1927.  In  a 
Maryland  Lodge,  which  membership  he 
held  throiighout  tlie  remainder  of  his 
Ufe  He  became  a  32d  Degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  in  AprU  19,  1921  and  was 
progressively  advanced  until  he  became 
a  33d  Degree  member  in  1933.  In  1969. 
he  was  invested  with  the  rank  ol  Dignity 
of  Grand  Cross  of  the  Court  of  Honour 
and  was  made  Assistant  Grand  Secre- 


tising     and      broadcasting      personnel    tary  General— a  position  that  he  nem 


around  Mr.  Nixon  raLses  the  possibiUty 
that  concern  for  former  and  future  em- 
ployers outweighed  the  public  Interest 
in  the  Presidents  Irmer  councils.  How 
else   explain   the   decision   in   favor  of 


until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son.  C.  F. 
Kleinknecht.  Jr..  is  now  Uie  Grand 
Secretary  General. 

Thus,  C.  P.  Kleinknecht.  Sr.  served  In 
Important     capacities,     the     cause     of 


higher    broadcasting    and    advertlshig    Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  and  was  taow-n, 


packaging  profits  against  the  position  of 
practically  the  entire  RepubUcan  leader- 
ship and  their  rank  and  file  in  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

The  number  and  fine  caliber  of  the 
House  Republicans  who  have  been  so 
left  out  on  a  limb  argues  forcibly  that 
the  House  will  override  the  Presidents 
veto.  He  has  once  again  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  not  only  to  the  majority, 
but  to  his  own  minority  members.  His 
congressional  relations,  which  have  not 
e.irned  high  marks  with  either  piarty. 
must  now  sink  to  an  alltlme  low.  We 
have  for  a  precedent  that  Hill-Burton 
veto,  a  veto  of  another  pubUc  Interest 
bill.  1  believe  that  to  make  a  partisan 
mea.'^ure  out  of  a  pubUc  interest  bill  Is  a 
grave  mistake  This  bill  merely  protects 
the  pubUc's  "right  to  know  "  It  is  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  the  candidate 
be  elected  after  a  first-hand  look  at  their 
merits — not  an  accounting  of  their  fi- 
nancial assets.  Government  service 
i^hould  not  be  turned  Into  a  rich  mans 
game. 

The  bill  he  vetoed  was  a  bill  for  good 
government  and  against  the  special  in- 
terests— those  who  would  buy  elections 
with  runaway  spending  on  saturation  TV 
campaigns.  With  his  veto.  I  believe,  he 
has  misjudged  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  of  both  parties. 


C.  P.  KLEINKNECHT.  SR  — A  GIANT 
PILLAR  OF  SCOTTISH  RITE 
MASONRY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTDCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.   CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on   Au- 
gust 11,  1970.  there  occurred  the  death 


not  only  throuBhout  the  United  States, 
but  in  many  lands  of  foreign  nations 
with  contacU  In  the  Scottish  Rite.  Not 
only  was  he  thus  famed  and  beloved, 
but  he  also  achieved  literary  distinction 
because  of  his  monumental  work  of  28 
volumes  of  the  greaUy  treasured 
•Kleinknecht  Gems  of  Thought  Ency- 
clopedia,"  bringing  up  to  date  famous 
quotations  from  ancient  and  modem 
writings. 

Under  lease  previously  granted,  I  in- 
clude, as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  a 
sketch  of  the  Ufe  and  deeds  of  this 
distinguished  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  now 
subjoined : 

The  name  C.  P  Kleinknecht  Sr.  has  held 
the  ring  of  famiUarlty  in  the  House  of  the 
Temple  for  more  than  b  nalt-ccntury  Mr. 
Klelnknechfs  personal  service  to  MaAonry 
began  with  a  simple  want  ad  In  "The  Wash- 
ington  Post  •  on  March  25.  1919.  Beginning  as 
a  LTlTk-bookkeeoer  young  Chris,  fresh  from 
EvansTlIle.  Indiana,  worked  conscientiously 
for  The  Supreme  Council  Proving  his  ability 
to  learn  every  aipect  of  the  Fraternity's 
work,  promotions  through  recognition  of 
ser\-ice  moved  him  from  post  to  post  within 
the  Council.  Pew  men  had  the  vision  and 
industry  he  demonstrated  m  these  positions. 
especUlIv  In  his  office  ft«  Acting  Grand  Secre- 
tary General  which  he  held  for  over  U  years. 
In  1910  Mr-  Kleinknecht  was  Entered. 
Passed  and  Raised  In  Washington  Centennial 
Lodge  No.  14,  F.A.A.M.  and  he  afflUated  with 
Silver  Spring  Lodge  No.  215.  AF  &  AM  of 
Silver  Spring.  Maryland  in  1937.  where  ho 
remained  a  member  untl.  his  passing.  Mr. 
K'.eln'inechi  was  a  devoted  Mason,  for  he  had 
In  al)undance.  and  In  proper  combination. 
all  the  elements  of  character  which  lead  men 
to  the  altar  and  bind  them  to  the  principles, 
customs  and  lradlilon.s  of  the  Praiemlty. 
Having  received  the  Thirty-second  Degree  in 
April  1921,  he  was  honored  with  the  rank  and 
decoration  of  Knight  Commander  of  Iho 
Court  of  Honour  In  October  1931.  waa  Coro- 
nated an  Inspector  General  Honorary  of  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  in  1933  and  In  1969  was 
selected  for  Investiture  with  the  Dignity  of 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  On 
October  30.  1957  the  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 
mander, with  the  complete  approval  of  The 
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supreme  Council,  designated  him  officially 
as  Assistant  Grand  Secretary- General.  Mr, 
Kleinknecht  served  under  five  Grand  Com- 
manders and  six  Grand  Secretaries  General. 
A  conscientious  official,  an  a&tute  scholar, 
a  devoted  parent,  Mr.  Klelnkuecht  was  prob- 
ably best  kuown  as  simply  a  good  friend.  His 
sense  of  comradeship  and  personal  regard 
for  everj'oue  he  knew  andeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  He  took  a  deep  and  true 
concern  in  each  Individual.  His  warm  smile 
and  hearty  handshake  had  that  certain 
something  which  perhaps  is  t>est  pbra&ed  as 
sinctrity.  A  real  man  with  real  ideals,  he  was 
dedicated  to  making  those  ide.ils  a  iJari  ol 
the  workaday  world.  As  a  Bible  School 
te,icher.  he  sought  by  precept  and  example 
to  exemplify  and  enlorce  the  pure  doctrines 
and  divine  truths  of  the  Son  of  Ood. 

Chris  Kleinknecht  pursued  a  great  task 
uhicU  had  been  inspired  by  his  Masonic 
training  and  enlightenment.  It  began  as  a 
simple  thing,  a  hobby  of  collecilng  bits  and 
scrApi  of  wisdom  that  he  read  in  MasodIc 
books  and  m  his  extensive  general  reading. 
The  Jewels  of  wisdom  soon  grew  to  a  formid- 
able number  and  Mr.  Kleinknecht  beg.in  to 
nie  and  catalogue  them  by  subjects.  A 
trea.-urehouse  of  the  best  of  the  worlds  wis- 
dom was  compiled  and  published:  and  so  was 
the  birth  of  Mr.  Klelnknechfs  great  opus. 
■■The  Kleinknecht  Gems  of  Thought  Ency- 
clopedia." In  1970  his  last  of  2B  volumes  was 
puijlished  and  today  his  Collection  of  "Gems 
of  Thought"  are  his  Uving  monument.  They 
will  exist  as  on  inspiration  long  after  marble 
mausoleums  have  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
law  of  decay. 

Mr  Kleinknecht  leaves  a  living  heritage 
to  Masonry  in  the  form  of  his  three  sons; 
Kenneth.  C.  Pred.  Jr..  and  Robert.  Each  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  beuedt  of  the 
Fraicrnity  in  his  own  accomplishments. 
Happiness  and  pride  flowed  in  abundance 
when  C  Fred  Kleinknecht,  Jr  was  elected 
Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  at  Large 
and  Grand  Secretary  General  of  The  Supreme 
Council.  33". 

Chris  Kleinknecht  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding ability.  He  was  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  a  gentleman,  guided  by  right 
instinctB.  directed  and  controlled  by  the  high 
motives  of  Justice,  truth  and  honor.  He  was 
an  ornament  of  human  Ufe  and  an  example 
in  all  the  walks  and  relations  of  life.  "None 
knew  blm  but  to  love:  none  named  him  but 
to  praise." 


DOWNSTATE  ILLINOIS  NEEDS  MORE 
DOCTORS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   nJLlNOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens living  in  the  13  counties  which  I 
represent  in  Congress  are  faced  with  a 
severe  shortage  of  plu'sicians  and  other 
medical  personnel  to  minister  to  their 
medical  needs.  According  to  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society.  23  communities  in 
west-central  Dlinois  are  actively  seek- 
ing additional  doctors. 

Among  those  reporting  a  serious  prob- 
lem are:  Golden.  Liberty,  Mendon. 
Quincy,  Brussels.  Kampsville.  Beards- 
town,  Virginia,  White  Hall.  Carthage, 
Nauvoo,  Plymouth.  Jerseyville,  Bushnell, 
Macomb,  Chapin.  Franklin,  Hull,  Au- 
burn, niiopolis.  Dlvemon,  Rushvllle,  and 
Bluffs. 

In  Liberty,  the  last  time  the  commu- 
nity had  a  resident  doctor  was  in  1958. 
For  those  who  live  in  Nauvoo,  the  near- 
est doctor  is  12  miles  away.  If  tbere  is  an 
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emergency  in  one  of  these  communities, 
the  consequences  can  be  serious.  Some 
hospitals  are  unable  to  keep  a  physician 
on  duty  full  time.  In  these  circum- 
stances, whenever  a  critically  ill  patient 
is  brought  in  by  ambulance,  a  doctor 
must  be  located  by  phone,  informed  of 
the  emersency.  and  ruihed  to  the  hospital 
to  treat  the  patient. 

These  facts  from  downstate  Illinois  are 
part  of  a  nationwide  shortage  of  trained 
and  practicing  physicians.  Thousands  of 
additional  doctors  are  needed  across  the 
country.  However,  the  shortage  is  most 
critical  in  rural  and  small  town  .America. 
In  fact,  many  suburban  areas  surround- 
ing major  cities  often  have  adequate  and 
convenient  access  to  numerous  physi- 
cians. What  is  urgently  required,  then, 
is  to  encourage  new  doctors  graduating 
from  medical  schools  and  flnlshing  theu- 
internships  to  locate  in  the  areas  of 
greate'it  need.  Instead  of  joining  the  rush 
to  suburbia,  t'ley  need  incentive  to  lo- 
cate in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  our 
small  towns,  to  practice  medicine  among 
these  who  deseparately  need  and  want 
them  to  join    heir  community 

Tlie  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  deiiigned  to  give  recent  medical  school 
graduates  that  encouragement.  Many 
medical  students  build  up  a  subDtantiai 
indebtedness  in  educational  leans  while 
in  medical  school.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  required  to  attend  medical 
school,  and  for  those  whose  financial  re- 
sources are  limited,  long  term  loans  are 
the  only  answer.  As  a  consequence,  a 
young  doctor,  who  may  have  a  family, 
is  often  understandably  anxious  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  olT  his  loan  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  finan- 
cial reward  is  greater  in  suburban  areas, 
and  this  incentive  may  overcome  the 
natiu'al  desire  of  some  new  doctors  to 
practice  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
My  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
assume  a  new  physician's  indebtedness 
for  medical  education  where  he  agrees 
to  practice  medicine  for  a  5-year  period 
in  any  area  determined  to  have  a  short- 
age of  doctors.  Only  indebtedness  for 
professional  level  training  would  be 
assumed  by  the  government. 

Such  a  program,  which  would  cost 
ver>-  little,  would  permit  new  doctors  who 
5:>cnt  their  childhood  In  small  towns  to 
return  tnere  to  practice  medicme  with- 
out worrying  aljout  paying  off  heavy 
educational  loans.  In  addition,  it  would 
encourage  other  new  medical  doctors  to 
experience  the  warmth  and  friendliness 
of  small-town  America  and  to  make  it 
their  home. 

Already  this  measure  has  received  the 
support  of  150  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will 
consider  the  bill  and  pass  it  at  an  early 
date.  West-central  Illinois  desperately 
needs  the  new  physicians  whlcli  this  bill 
can  make  possible. 

Text  of  bill  follows: 
A  Biu.  TO  Amewd  tbb  Pttblic  Health  SnTXCZ 
Act  to  Encourage  Physicians,  DrimsTa. 
AND  Otheb  Medical  Peksonnel  to  PsAcncE 
IN  Axeas  Where  Shortages  or  SccH  Per- 
sonnel Exist,  and  For  Other  Purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  &nd  House  or 
RepresentaUves    of    the    tJnlted    States    of 
America  Ui   Coogrees   aasembled.  That   (a) 
Section  741  (t|  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
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Act.  (43  U.S.C.  294atf )  J  is  amended  by  strik* 
lug  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  741  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

lit  Any  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrlrt 
who  procices  hU  profession — 

"(It  m  an  area  In  a  State  detercnlned  by 
the  appropriate  State  health  authority,  pur- 
suant u>  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tju-y.  lo  have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for 
physicians  or  dentists:  and 

"1 2)  who  signs  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  agreeing  to  practice  ic 
said  area  for  a  period  of  noa  less  than  five 
years; 

then  the  Secretary  shall  pay  in  full  the  prln- 
clp:Q  and  Interest  on  any  outxtandlog  edu- 
cational loon  incurred  by  that  physician,  or 
dentist  dtu'lng  bis  professicnaJ-level  training. 
incluamg:  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
utner  related  co^ts  as  detenuined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. As  »uch  need  is  established,  the  Secre- 
tary may  add  new  caiegories  of  medical 
personnel  to  those  incorporated  in  this  sub- 
section. Tills  subsecticu  applies  u>  loans  from 
bjih  public  and  private  sources." 


HELPING    AVERAGE    AND    BRIGHT 
CHILDREN  WHO  DO  NOT  LEARN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
cooperative  commiuiity  effort  program 
on  behalf  of  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  which  can  be  a  model  for 
communities  across  the  Nation.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  now  under  w  ay  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.  The  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities — a  non-profit  or- 
ganization composed  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  professional  persormel  inter- 
ested in  these  children.  It  is  conducted 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  and  with  the  dedicated  assistance 
of  students  of  Montgomer>'  College  and 
young  people  from  Montgomery  County 
public  high  schools.  Together,  they  are 
conducting  a  imique  physical  education 
and  development  program  for  children 
with  learning  disabiUtles.  The  help  being 
given  these  children — children  with  nor- 
mal intelligence  who  have  learning  dis- 
abilities of  a  perceptual,  conceptual,  or 
coordinatlve  nature  or  related  prob- 
lems— seeks  to  remove  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  the  playground  with  which 
the  children  cannot  cope.  It  is  a  Joint 
cooperative  effort  of  the  community  seek- 
ing to  help  its  own  "hurt"  children  and  Is 
being  imdertaken  without  any  Federal 
funding. 

The  program  is  described  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  News  en- 
titled 'Average  and  Bright  Children 
Who  Don't  Learn  " 

I  commend  this  article's  description  of 
this  splendid  commimity  effort  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

MORRISON'S  CHRLLXNCE:  AVERAGE  Aim  BXIGBT 

Children   Who  Don't  Learn 
Intelligent  children  AlRted  to  be  drop-outs 
before  they  finish  klnderguten — anlctUate. 
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encrgeUc  children  who  )u»t  can't  make  It  In 
Kbool  becauM  they  "stmply  will  not  pay 
auentlon."  Youngsters  who  wont  sit  stUl— 
others  who  do  well  In  one  or  two  lublecta 
.ind  mmlt  the  others 

TSeee  use  some  of  the  millions  of  bright  or 
very  ordinary  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties who  until  recenUy  were  put  aside,  mis- 
understood, or  written  oB  by  parents  and 
t«chers  with  a  kind  of  cruel  stupidity  or 
IndlBerenee. 

Today  they  are  the  subject  of  much  atten- 
tion and  concern  by  psychologists,  medical 
groups  associations  and  citizens  like  APL's 
James  Morrison  Jim  U  a  member  of  the 
Montsomery  County  Association  tor  Children 
with  Learning  Dliabllltles  iMCACLDI  and 
vice  president  of  the  Maryland  ACLD. 

Jim.  an  electronics  engineer  In  BID.  u 
interested  because  so  many  disabled  lives 
hate  been  salvaged  by  dedicated  profes- 
sionals and  lavmen  He  Is  also  Interested  be- 
cause one  of  his  children  was  a  slow  learner, 
a  bright  boy  who  once  couldn't  leam  to  hit  a 
twseball  Now  Jims  son  Is  competing  among 
the  good  students  In  a  local  Junior  high 
school. 

•Children  with  leammg  dlsablUUea  have 
only  recently  begun  to  recelre  the  attention 
they  deserve  from  parent  groups  and  public 
ichools.'  explains  Dr  Samuel  Kirk.  Onl- 
verslty  of  Illinois  Dr.  Kirk  told  a  congres- 
sional education  subcommittee  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  is  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  the  diverse  dlSibUltles  Society 
15  quicker  to  support  people  with  obvious 
disabilities.  There  were  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  In  thU  country  as  early  as  1831. 

Even  today,  young  people  fall  m  school  be- 
cause their  problem  has  never  been  detected 
Morrison's  Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  DusblUtles  describes  these  'handi- 
capped'  as  -children  with  normal  and  po- 
tenoally  normal  IntelUgence  who  have  learn- 
ing disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  conceptual, 
or  a  coordlnailve  nature  or  related  problems. 

They  do  not  at  Into  the  traditional  cste- 
goTlea  of  the  blind,  crippled,  or  deaf,  the 
gifted,  men-.allv  retarded,  or  those  with 
special  health  problems. 

"It  Is  not  too  uncommon  to  find  a  child 
with  an  la  of  130  In  school  for  several  years 
but  who  has  not  learned  to  read."  Morrison 
quoted  from  one  of  the  numerous  reports 
that  fill  almost  a  wall  at  home. 

Today,  many  enlightened  school  boards 
provide  for  such  chUdren  with  special  classes. 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  have 
such  programs,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
the  principal.  MorrUon  eiplalns. 

Remediation  programs  are  bringing  many 
of  these  children  back  to  normal  Uvea.  Many 
notables  once  fell  Into  this  hard-to-leam 
category  Including:  Winston  Churchill,  Gen. 
George  Fatten,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  other 
greats. 

Morrison  works  with  one  of  the  remedia- 
tion programs  conducted  each  Sund.iy  a'  the 
Greater  Washington  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter on  Montruse  Road  In  BockvUle. 

"With  enthusiastic  support  from  the  JCC. 
we  provide  a  proper  setting  with  professional 
guidance  and  backup — the  volunteer  bud- 
die*  reall7  carry  It  off  " 

More  than  75  children  attend  "enthusias- 
tically." There  ai«  trampolines,  basketball 
courts,  heated  swimming  pool  and  athletic 
paraphernalia  that  would  ordinarily  turn 
them  off.  But  with  no  longer  facing  the 
prospect  of  ■■laiung"  In  the  gym,  these  chU- 
dren rapidly  begin  to  look  forward  to  Sunday 
nights.  Hero  for  two  hours  a  week  the  world 
n  turned  their  way.  These  often  drop-outa 
of  the  sandlot  leagues  now  can  play  ball 
Just  for  fun.  Shattered  egos  start  to  raend. 
The  stem  competition  of  the  playground  bos 
been  removed. 

Volunteers  are  young  people  from  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Center,  CTO.  public  high 
schools,  chtirch  youth  groups.  Montgomery 
College,  and  youngatera  from  the  famlllea 
with  a  leamli^  disabled  child. 
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MorrlBon  has  no  grief  lor  the  young  peo- 
ple m  the  program.  They  are  progressing.  But 
ther«  &r«  othen. 

Experts  say  that  five  to  ten  percent  of 
America's  achool  children  suffer  from  «uch 
dlaabUltlee— In  varying  degrees.  Some  are 
never  detected 

(Morrlaon'ft  home  phone.  SS3-S6ie.i 


TVA  SHOULD  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE 
TO  SMALL  COAL  MINE  OWNERS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or  TUfNissn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  It 
IS  hoped  will  be  helpful  In  easing  the  coal 
shortage  and  reducing  electric  power 
rates  In  the  Tennciisee  Valley. 

During  recent  heartngs  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  into  the  na- 
tional power  and  fuel  crisis,  a  number  of 
recommendations  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  purchasing  activities  by  TVA  in 
securing  Ite  coal  supplies. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  cen- 
tered around  the  basic  theme  that  small 
coal  mine  owners  need  special  help  and 
assistance  from  TVA  In  competing  with 
big  coal  companies. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
wlU  enable  TVA  to  provide  assistance  to 
small  business,  including  small  coal  mine 
operators. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  Important  subject.  I  place  in  the 
Recobd  herewith  my  news  release  ex- 
plaining the  bill  and  its  importance  and 
my  recent  newsletter  on  this  matter: 

EVINS    iNTaODCCtS    BtLL    TO    REQinH    TVA    TO 

ENcouaACE  Small  BosOfEsa  Coal  Mine 
Pabticipation  iw  Sales  to  TVA 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D-Tenn.l  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  which  he  said  Is 
designed  to  assist  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity in  easing  the  coal  shortage  In  Tennessee 
and  "hopefully  wlU  help  to  create  a  com- 
petitive coal  market  which  could  reduce  the 
increased  electric  power  rates." 

Evlns  said  recent  hearings  held  at  his  direc- 
tion by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  he  serves  as  Chairman,  showed  that 
"there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  in  the  TVA 
area — the  problem  lies  In  the  mining  and 
transporting  of  the  coal  to  TVA  steam 
plants." 

The  bill  which  Evlns  Introduced  would  re- 
quire TVA  to  place  a  "fair  proportion  of  the 
purchases  and  contracts  made  by  TVA  with 
small  business  concerns." 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated  small 
coal  miners  have  been  forced  to  compete  with 
major  coal  companies  In  sales  to  TVA  and 
that  many  small  coal  mines  with  limited 
flnanclal  resources  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  larger  companies. 

The  bill  which  Evlns  Introduced  would 
direct  TVA  to  "adopt  and  Implement  such 
measures  and  procedures  as  will  assure  that 
small  business  concertis  are  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  participate  equitably  and 
proportionately  in  such  purchases  and  con- 
tracts and  otherwise  provide  small  business 
concerns  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  obtaining  such 
purchases  and  contracts." 

TVA  Board  Chairman  Aubrey  Wagner  tes- 
tified that  coal  prices  have  increased  from 
•4.40  to  W.BO  per  ton  within  one  year,  and 
that  this  factor  plus  Increased  Interest  rates 
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on  TVA  bonds  contributed  to  costs  that  led 
to  ihe  r«cent  23  percent  Increase  In  electric 
power  rates  He  also  said  some  big  coal 
producers  are  dallberataly  holding  coal  off 
the  market,  creating  shortages  and  inflating 
prices. 

Mayor  A  K.  Blasell  of  Oak  Ridge,  who  tea- 
tlfled  at  Chairman  Evlns'  request,  said  at 
the  hearings: 

•Gentlemen.  In  my  area,  we  are  .sitting  on 
one  of  the  greatest  coal  reserves  in  the  United 
States  of  America — and  we  arc  right  next 
door  to  the  steamplants  where  It  is  needed." 
Dexter  Raines.  General  Manager  of  Ten- 
nessee Land  and  Mining  Company,  Clinton. 
Tennessee,  testified  that  his  company  has 
in  excess  of  240  mlllton  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  In  land  It  owns  within  40  mUes  of  two 
of  the  largest  steam  planu  in  the  Country. 
Bull  Run  Steam  Plant  and  Kingston  Steam 
Plant. 

He  said  50  percent  of  the  small  coal  minAs 
in  Tennessee  have  been  forced  out  of  bual- 
nesa  In  the  last  ten  years— and  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  was  the  contract  re- 
quirements of  utUttles.  Including  TVA. 

He  called  for  a  program  of  assistance  to 
small  mine  operators  by  TVA  to  assist  the 
small  mines  in  securing  oonlracts. 

Jack  Walls,  President.  WalU  and  Coker 
Coal  Sales  Inc..  Oliver  Springs.  Tennessee, 
teetined  that  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  contributed  to  the  problem  of 
small  mines. 

Evms  said  that  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  Department*  have  statutory  au- 
thority to  set  aside  contracts  for  small 
business,  and  that  such  agencies  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defease  and  General  Services 
Administration  have  vigorous  programs  of 
contract  and  procurement  assistance  to  aid 
small  businessmen  in  competing  for  con- 
tracu  for  Federal  goods  and  servlces- 

"We  must  make  the  coal  market  more 
competitive.  ■  Evlns  said  ■•especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  thai  testimony  Indicated  a  large  X 
proportion  of  the  coal  companies  have  been  g 
acquired  directly  or  indirectly  by  big  oil 
combines.  We  must  counter  this  trend  to 
monopoly  and  concentration— reduce  coal 
prices  and  reduce  the  Increased  electric  rates 
to  the  public". 


CAprroL  CoKittHTS  BT  Job  L.  Evins.  Uxvan 
or  CoNoasaa,  Fouaru  Distuct,  Tknnessec 

HOUSE     8UAU.     BOSINCSS     COMMnTi:*     P»OBKS 

powcm  AND  run.  shobtaues 
The  House  Small  Business  Committee,  dur- 
ing searching  and  productive  hearings  into 
the  national  power  crisis  this  week,  pin- 
pointed many  basic  problems  involved  in  the 
fuel  and  power  shortage  in  Tennessee  and 
throughout  many  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
re<:elved  many   helpful   recommendatlocs. 

Testimony  indicated  that  the  Committee, 
by  dramatizing  the  concern  of  Congress  and 
the  NaUon  over  the  power  and  fuel  crisis. 
had  achieved  some  results  before  the  hear- 
ings ended.  Major  oil  companies  announced 
during  the  hearings  that  additional  fuel  oil 
will  be  made  available  this  winter  to  do- 
mestic users. 

Testimony  underlined  the  increasing  trend 
toward  monopoly  and  concentration  In  the 
power  and  fuel  industries — with  the  ffiajor 
oil  corporations  and  mineral  companies  ac- 
quiring coal,  gas  and  uranium  supply 
sources.  This  in  turn  raised  the  question  of 
whether  prices  are  being  artificially  manip- 
ulated by  monc^wtles  through  collusion  and 
conspiracy  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of 
consumers. 

Testimony  disclosed  that  price  increases 
and  shortages  followed  these  mergers,  ac- 
quisitions and  concentratJona.  Chairman 
Aubrey  Wagner  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority said  eight  of  ten  major  coal  com- 
panies in  the  TVA  area  have  l>©en  acquired 
by  oil  companies.  Your  Representative,  who 
IB  honcM-ed  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  during  the  week 
called  on  Chairman  Mllas  W.  Klrkpatrlck  of 
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Che  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Investigate 
and  report  on  "the  manopoltatlc  cozxcantra- 
tlon  of  ownership  in  these  vital  and  Impor- 
tant areas  of  our  economy" 

Chairman  Wagner  of  TVA  blamed  the 
power  rate  increases  on  the  high  coat  of 
coal  and  high  interest  rates  on  the  sale  of 
TVA  tx>nds  in  the  market.  The  hearings  con- 
firmed that  there  is  an  abundance  of  un- 
mlned  coal  available  In  the  TVA  area  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The  TVA  Chairman 
i^Ud  some  large  coal  companies  had  told  him 
ihey  were  holding  coal  off  the  market  for  a 
further  price  Increase. 

TVA  was  urged  to  broaden  its  base  in  the 
coal  market  to  help  open  up  coal  mines  and 
provide  additional  employment  for  our 
people.  Sxiggestlons  and  recommendations 
were  made  that  TVA  roll  back  the  electric 
power  increases.  I  urged  Chairman  Wagner 
by  aggressive  administration  action  to 
•break  the  bottleneck"  which  Is  blocking 
production  and  delivery  from  abundant  coal 
fields-  Witnesses  other  than  Chairman  Wag- 
ner who  testified  concerning  the  Nation's 
fuel  crisis  Include:  Chairman  John  N.  Nas- 
slkas  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  Mr. 
Holils  M.  Dole.  Assistant  Secretary— Mineral 
Resources.  Department  of  Interior;  General 
George  Lincoln.  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness;  Mayor  A.  K.  Blssell  of 
Oak  Ridge;  Mr.  Dexter  Raines.  Tennessee 
Land  and  Mining  Company.  LaFollette;  and 
Mr.  Jack  Walls.  Walls  and  Cotter  Coal  Sales. 
Oliver  Springs. 

These  initial  hearings  were  Informative 
and  productive.  Other  hearings  will  be  held 
later  to  stimulate  further  progress  in  this 
critical  area  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
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wherein  he  resides.  All  Petleral  Govern- 
ment miUCary  installations  carry  such 
forms. 

The  application  form  should  be  com- 
pletely ailed  out  in  all  particulars. 
While  the  completed  appUcation  may  be 
died  with  the  electors  county  Ixjard  of 
elections  at  any  time  before  the  elec- 
tion, it  should  be  Hied  early  enough  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  processing  and 
mailing  so  that  the  elector  can  receive 
the  official  ballot,  cast  his  vote,  and  re- 
turn the  ballot  to  the  coimty  board  of 
elections  by  5  pm.  on  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  election.  Ballots  recel\xl 
after  5  p.m.  of  the  Friday  preceding  the 
election  may  not  be  counted. 

The  office  address  for  the  Philadelphia 
County  Board  of  Elections  is  Room 
138-D,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PINKSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPHESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  young  men  enter  the  military  service 
and  forfeit  their  right  to  vote  because 
they  are  unfamiliar  trith  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  an  absentee  ballot. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Philadelphia,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  any  qualified  elector  In  the  military 
sertlce  may  vote  by  absentee  military 
ballot  in  the  November  3.  1970.  general 
election. 

Any  qualified  elector  in  the  military 
service  may  vote  by  absentee  military 
ballot  at  the  November  3,  1970,  General 
Election. 

A  qualified  elector  is  any  person  who 
will  have  reached  his  21st  birthday  on  or 
before  November  4.  1970.  and  who  will 
have  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  90  days  preceding  the 
election  and  for  60  days  preceding  the 
election  In  the  election  district  wherein 
his  vote  will  be  cast.  A  residence,  once 
established,  continues  while  a  person  is 
in  military  service. 

Any  such  qualified  elector  who  Is  in 
the  military  service  does  not  have  to  be 
registered  in  order  to  vote  by  absentee 
military  ballot. 

In  order  to  vote  by  absentee  military 
ballot  the  serviceman,  or  an  adult  mem- 
ber of  his  immediate  family,  should  ob- 
tain an  application  form  from  the 
Federal  Government,  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
county  board  of  elections  for  the  county 


ARE  THEY  BLIND? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 
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anarchy  and  slanting  its  report  In  favor  of 
the  pornography  buslneea. 

Adding  force  to  the  minority  viewpoint  are 
two  major  Indicators  of  social  disorder,  both 
of  which  have  mushroomed  to  alarming  pro- 
portions during  the  years  since  Supreme 
Court  ruimgs  "liberalized"  legal  attempts  to 
curb  obscenity  and  pornography.  One  Is  the 
rising  incidence  of  venereal  disease,  concern- 
ing which  Dr.  James  S.  McKenzle-Pollock, 
director  of  the  American  Social  Health  Asso- 
ciation, recently  said  tbat  "national  emer- 
gency action"  must  be  taken  to  halt  the 
rapid  rlae  In  cases  of  syphilis. 

Another  indicator  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
nation's  crime  rate,  including  sex-relat«d 
crimes. 

True,  the  rigid  codes  of  logic  prohibit  at- 
tribution of  causation  to  comcidence.  But 
there  also  is  a  glaring  lack  of  evidence  that 
the  suggestive  and  stimulative  qualities  of 
pornography  do  NOT  cause  moral  decay  and 
crimes  against  aociety.  There  la  alao  a  glar- 
ing lack  of  evidence  of  any  constructive  value 
of  pornography. 

-Empirical"  evidence  Is  that  which  can  be 
observ-ed.  Perhaps  the  problem  with  the 
commission  majority  wma  that  Its  vision  w&e 
so  clouded  by  Idecdogy  that  Its  members  were 
blinded  to  some  rather  serious  social  drcum- 
stancea. 


or   TKNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  has  created  a  great  stir 
with  their  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  no  prohibition  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  sexual  materials  to  adultfi. 

I  cannot,  and  neither  can  the  major- 
ity of  Congressmen,  go  along  with  the 
legi^tlve  recommendBtions  of  this 
liberal  commission. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Knoxville. 
Tenn..  Journal  there  appeared  an  excel- 
lent editorial  statement  on  this  report. 

Under  permission  previously  granted.  I 
place  In  the  Record  this  article  from  the 
Friday.  October  2.  Jotimal: 
Arc  Thet  Blxno? 

The  Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  Wednesday  dropped  the 
other  shoe  (the  flrst  one  having  been  re- 
leased by  the  US.  Supreme  Court >  and 
recommended  that  federaJ,  state  and  local 
legislation  prohibiting  the  sale,  exhibition  or 
distribution  of  sexual  material  to  consent- 
ing adults  should  be  repealed. 

It  recommended  adoption  by  the  states  of 
legislation  prohibiting  the  commercial  distri- 
bution or  display  for  sale  of  pictoral  sexual 
material  to  young  persons. 

Thtis.  if  the  commisElon's  recommenda- 
tions were  followed,  the  only  illegality  in  the 
whole  field  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
would  be  sale  of  pictorial  sexual  material  to 
youngsters.  (The  commission  did  not  recom- 
mend prohibition  of  such  pictorial  material, 
merely  the  "commercial  distribution*'  of  It  to 
young  people.) 

On  top  of  this  the  group  urged  maaslve  sex 
education  so  Americans  can  frankly  and 
openly  deal  vltli  sexual  matten  on  an  in- 
formed basis. 

The  reason  for  this  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates on  obacenlty  and  pornography? 

Acoordlng  to  the  commission,  "extensive 
empirical  investigation"  by  Itself  and  other 
groups  provides  no  evidence  that  exposure 
to  or  use  of  explicit  sexual  material  plays  a 
significant  role  In  the  causation  of  social  or 
Individual  barms  such  as  criminal  delin- 
quency, sexual  or  nonsexual  devlancy  or 
severe  emotional  dlsturbancea. 

But  three  dissenting  member*,  including 
President  Nixon's  only  appointee,  sharply 
disagreed  with  the  majority's  report.  They  ac- 
cused the  majority  of  reoommendlng  manl 
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HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   TTTSH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  need  for 
public  welfare  reform,  and  the  problem 
in  Utah  has  reached  critical  proportions 
as  it  has  in  other  States  around  the 
country. 

Governors  are  caught  in  the  dilemma 
of  possible  welfare  cutbacks  because  of 
relaxed  assistance  qualifications,  mount- 
ing costs,  and  the  numerous  other  ills 
besetting  the  existing  system. 

It  is  time  to  reform  the  anachronistic 
welfare  system  and  lay  the  foundations 
for  placing  recipients  back  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency.  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  on  this  subject  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 7,  1070: 

WCLPAKX  AT  THK  CBOSSaOADS 

There  Isnt  much  consolation  In  It.  but 
Utah's  current  welfare  problems  are  shared 
by  other  states  throughout  the  nation.  A 
sudden  public  assistance  cost  spiral  has 
caught  local  oQlciBls  fiscally  unprepared. 

Welfare  recipients  notified  this  month  in 
Utah  that  their  regular  grants  have  been  cut 
10  percent  because  of  insulBcient  state  funds. 
were  at  the  same  time  told  by  Gov.  Bampton 
the  deduction  might  be  eased  In  Pebruary. 
That  Is  it  sales  tax  collections  continue  to 
exceed  forecast  and  the  legislature  cooper- 
ates with  money  transfer  poselblUtles. 

Ttils  is  more  than  many  states  in  simi- 
lar dimculty  can  count  on.  Prom  Texas  to 
Pentuylvanla  public  welfare  coatf  are  soar- 
ing out  of  sight.  Moiintlng  unemployment, 
relaxed  assistance  quaUficatlons.  expanded 
medical  benefiu  and  Increa&lng  family 
break-ups  are  all  major  parts  to  the 
explan&tlon. 

Without  unUmlted  welfare  fund  sources. 
there  is  no  quick,  easy  answer.  Most  states 
tiave  used  Utah's  expediency:  Cutting  back 
payments,  then  effecting  administrative 
economies.  irotUc&lIy,  reducing  welfare  de- 
partment personnel  or  salaries  often  adds 
to  recipient  rolls  as  overworked  staffers 
neglect  fuU  eUglblUty  investlgaaoDs.  Bedpl- 
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ents.  recently  jtrfDgthened  bj-  new  organl- 
zatioiu  and  court  decrees,  are  flgmlng  the 
cuLbacks. 

Cjugnt  in  tlie  middle,  state  governors  are 
advocaung  complete  lederallzatlon  of  public 
well  are.  Federal  money  now  covets  over  SO 
percent  ot  the  program,  but  maUng  that  100 
nerceut  wont  be  .-in  ultimate  solution 

Tbe  medlcmld  rider  to  the  medicaid  law 
needs  revamping.  Job  cralnlnB  tor  the 
unskilled  must  be  Inienslfled  Siipplemen- 
lal  income  subsidies  for  workers  below  the 
poverty  level  can  help  preserve  families  and 
orevenl  chronic  public  assistance.  In  short, 
suirtlng  with  President  NUon-s  reform  pro- 
posils.  the  welfare  program  Is  due  for  a 
lull  overhaul.  Until  then,  neither  taxpayer 
nor  recelplent.  state  or  federal  govern- 
menu  wlu  get  uiythlng  Uke  a  fa^ 
return  on  the  pubUc  inveeonenl  In  restoring 
self-suiBciency. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS  MUST 
BE  PRESER\'ED 


A    S\LDTE    TO    REV.    THEOPHILUS 
CAVDJESS 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1370 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  al- 
ways proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  oi 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  oi"  Represent- 
atives the  activities  and  achievements  ol 
those  citizens  in  my  congressional  dlstnci 
who  provide  leadership  and  inspiration  In 
the  struggle  to  give  true  meaning  to  our 
lives  I  am.  therefore.  parOcularly  proud 
today  to  salute  a  man  who  has  devot«d 
his  Ufe  to  the  pursuit  of  happmess 
through  Christian  f  eUowship.  good  works 
and  faith  In  God. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Reverend 
Theophilus  Caviness,  pastor  of  the 
Greater  Abyssinia  Baptist  Church  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  spiritual,  social  and  cultural 
affairs  of  our  city.  Reverend  Cavtaess  is 
a  Taduite  of  Bishop  CoUege  m  DaUas 
Tex  where  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and  Eden  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Webster  Groves.  Mo.,  where  he 
earned  his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree. 

During  his  9  energetic  years  as  pastor 
of  this  great  congregation.  Reverend 
Caviness  has  had  to  deal  with  the  myriad 
of  practical  problems  faced  by  all  pas- 
tors Here.  too.  he  has  exceUed.  Since  be- 
coming pastor,  he  has  paid  off  the 
church's  mortgage  of  over  JTO.OOO.  air- 
condiUoned  ttie  entire  buUding.  pur- 
chased addlUonal  property  for  church 
purposes,  and  amassed  sarings  of  oyer 
»150.000  toward  the  educaUonal  buUd- 
ing fund.  ,.  J  1. 

Reverend  Caviness  has  approached  his 
duties  with  such  competence  that  he  has 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Ministers'  Conference  of  Cleveland,  his- 
toriographer of  the  NaUonal  Baptist 
Convention,  and  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  of  the  Greater  Abys- 
sinia Baptist  Church.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Zoning  Board  of  Ap- 
peals of  Cleveland. 

On  Sunday,  October  18, 1970,  the  many 
members  of  Greater  Abyssinia  will 
gather  to  express  their  appreciation  to 
Reverend  Caviness  for  his  dedication  and 
achievement.  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  commending  this 
truly  remarkable  man  for  s  Job  well 
done. 


HON.  NICK  GALIFiANAKlS 

or    NOKTH   CABOLtKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1970 
Mr  G.'VLIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  now  hearing  argu- 
ment in  a  case  which  will  be  a  landmark 
decision  for  public  education  in  America. 
That  case,  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  should 
go  far  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  may  require 
massive  forced  busing  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance  within  a  school  system. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
case.  I  think  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
board  of  education  made  every  good  faith 
effort  to  eliminate  de  Jure  segregation  in 
its  school  system.  And  I  think  the  court- 
ordered  attendance  plan  forced  onto  the 
school  system  by  Judge  James  McMillan 
is  an  unreasonable  scheme  which  can 
only  harm  the  children  of  Mecklenburg 
County. 

The  children— they  are  the  first  casu- 
alty in  the  battle  over  forced  busing.  Un- 
der the  pupil  attendance  plan  handed 
donTi  by  Judge  McMillan,  more  than 
19.000  children  would  be  singled  out  and 
transported  up  to  15  miles  from  their 
homes  every  morning.  The  school  board 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  this  forced 
busing  at  $2.4  miUion  the  first  year  and 
$284,000  each  year  thereafter. 

And  for  those  like  myself  who  think 
this  money  would  be  better  ased  for  edu- 
cation than  for  bus  rides,  the  Federal 
court  suggested  an  "economy  plan."  Ac- 
cording to  the  court,  the  busing  cost 
could  be  cut  by  two-thirds  if  the  county 
staggered  its  school  opening  times.  Yet 
if  it  do  so,  many  children  would  be  forced 
to  leave  home  at  6:30  a.m.  and  would  not 
return  until  5  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  Is  an 
unreasonable  demand  which  does  nothing 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  because  of  resi- 
dential patterns  in  many  of  our  cities. 
It  Is  often  impractical  and  tmjust  to  re- 
quire that  every  school  In  a  district  be 
uniform  In  its  racial  composition. 

I  was  recently  impressed  by  a  sentence 
from  the  brief  which  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln,  Jr.  filed  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
Mecklenburg  school  case.  Coming  at  the 
end  of  a  deep  discussion  of  the  facts  in 
the  Mecklenburg  situation,  the  sentence 
summarizes  what  I  believe  is  the  central 
argument  In  the  national  school  con- 
troversy. I  quote: 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not  im- 
pair in  any  way  the  power  of  a  public  scbool 
board  to  create  fairly  drawn  geographic  at- 
tendance districts  or  zones,  and  to  assign 
all  students  without  regard  to  their  race  to 
neighborhood  schools  In  the  respective  dis- 
tricts or  zones  In  which  they  reside  even 
though  such  action  may  result  In  some  racial 
imbalances  in  the  schools  serving  areas  pre- 
dominantly Inhabited  by  members  of  one 
race. 

I  concur  with  that  statement.  And  I 
think  that  Senator  Eavm's  brief— a  brief 
which  he  filed  as  a  private  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  local  classroom  teachers' 
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association — will  endure  as  one  of  the 
deepest  and  soberest  documents  in  this 
chaotic  period. 

As  I  understand  It,  Senator  Ervin 
spent  days  of  his  own  time  pouring 
through  the  record  in  the  Mecklenburg 
case  and  weighina  the  lower  court  deci- 
sion against  the  facts  which  allegedly 
sustained  it. 

Senator  Ehvin  stated,  as  I  have  af- 
firmed, that  the  prohibition  against 
forced  busing  contained  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  both  absolute  and 
clear.  I  also  infer,  from  studying  the 
Senator's  brief,  that  he  agrees  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  weapon  which  einfiowers  tlie 
Federal  courts  to  set  arblirarj',  inflexible, 
and  imreasonable  standards  which  work 
against  the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  move  in 
a  different  direction  from  the  one  advo- 
cated by  Judge  McMillan  in  the  Meck- 
lenbmg  case.  I  would  hope  that  while 
we  are  all  committed  to  eliminating  the 
effects  of  segiegation  m  the  public 
schools,  and  while  we  stand  ready  to 
infuse  all  necessary  funds  Into  formerly 
black  schools,  we  can  still  retain  local 
control. 

As  we  all  know,  the  movement  of 
America's  largest  cities  is  toward  self- 
determination  and  decentralization  in 
the  school  system.  I  say  to  you  today  that 
a  busmg  order  such  as  the  one  handed 
down  in  the  Mecklenburg  case  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  self-determination.  It  im- 
po!ies  upon  the  public  a  set  of  arbitrary 
requirements  which  may  dissatisfy  all — 
both  black  and  white.  a: 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to        3 
quit  defaulting  to  the  Federal  courts  and 
to  set  a  firm  national  school  policy  so 
that  arbitrary  decrees  of  this  kind  will  no 
longer  be  made. 

If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  is  so  full 
of  ambiguity  that  the  Federal  courts  can 
find  room  for  interpretation  in  its  anti- 
busing  provision,  then  It  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  new  law  which  is  so  plain 
that  no  Federal  judge  can  mistake  it. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Pbeyir".  and  I  have  sought  to  draft 
such  a  law.  We  have  mtroduced  two  bills, 
H.R.  16484  and  H.R.  16491.  ahich  define 
a  national  policy  on  school  desegregation. 

These  two  bills  have  had  hearings  be- 
fore the  committees  of  both  chambers, 
and  their  provisions  are  plain. 

First.  The  bills  forbid  any  legal  or 
official  action  to  segregate  or  disci-imi- 
nate  because  of  race  in  the  public  schools. 

Second.  Tlie  bills  provide  that  chil- 
dren will  be  assipned  to  their  nciahhar- 
hood  schools.  But  any  child  would  have 
the  uncontested  right  to  transfer  from 
a  school  where  his  race  is  in  the  ma- 
jority to  a  school  where  his  race  is  in 
the  minority. 

Third.  School  boards  are  ordered  to  in- 
sure that  no  student  is  dmi-d  equ.'l  "i<- 
ucational  opoortunitv— in  ecu^nment. 
policies,  facilities,  or  finance- — because 
he  attends  a  jchrol  Blrni  with  a  con- 
centration of  ctlicrr  of  the  sime  is-  s 

And  last,  the  bills  define  a  unitary 
school  system  in  such  a  way  that  the 
local  school  boards  keep  the  power  to 
develop  their  own  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  each  individual 
district. 
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I  hope  this  bill  can  be  considered  by 
the  full  Congress  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  is  past  time  when  the  Congress 
should  take  independent  action  to  set 
its  own  priorities  on  the  schools 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
the  Mecklenburg  case  will  resolve  nearly 
all  of  the  questions  now  concerning  the 
public  schools.  Our  experience  with  past 
school  decisions  has  been  otherwise. 

So  I  think  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congiess  take  action.  We  must  get  be- 
yond this  problem  and  confront  the  awe- 
some challenges  of  improving  all  educa- 
tion In  this  country.  And  if  we  do  not 
take  action,  if  we  continue  to  abdicate 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Federal  courts, 
then  the  present  confusion  may  contmue 
for  years. 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FENKSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Bepresenlatives  has  been  described  as 
the  "peoples  branch"  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Each  of  us  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  represent  his  people,  to 
speak  for  them  in  Federal  Legislature. 

Inherent  in  this  responsibility  is  an 
obligation  to  report  back  to  the  people. 
One  effective  method  of  making  such  re- 
ports is  by  newsletter. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  my  current 
report  to  my  constituency: 

NEWSLCrrsB  bt  Refmsentattve  Joshua 
EiLsaio 

OCTOBEX    1970. 

Dear  Pftimo:  As  the  91st  Congress  moves 
toward  adjournment  I  would  like  to  take  cbl£ 
opportunity  to  dlAcuss  with  you  some  of  our 
acUvltles,  acblevemeots,  and  continuing 
problems. 

Rising  Prices  ,  .  .  without  a  doubt,  the 
major  problem  facing  our  country  today  Is 
how  to  make  ends  meet-  I'm  sure  all  of  us 
In  the  pact  year  have  Etared  In  disbelief  at 
our  bill  at  a  supermarket  checkout  counter. 
In  fact,  consumer  prices  have  reached  their 
highest  level  in  about  20  years. 

Shrinking  Paychecks  .  .  .  Coupled  with 
these  high  prices,  we  are  now  suffering  the 
highest  unemployment  rate,  5'^  percent,  we 
have  In  years.  Equally  significant  ts  the  fact 
that  high  unemployment  is  accompanied  by 
reduced  paychecks  for  those  who  continue 
to  work.  For  example,  one  out  of  Ave  famlUee, 
about  21  percent,  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
Income  this  year — some  through  layoffs,  but 
many  through  overtime  cuts  or  work-week 
reductions. 

Congress  Act«  .  .  .  During  the  past  year,  I 
have  supported  measures  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent new  authority  to  control  interest  rat«8 
and  establish  price,  wage,  and  rent  stability. 
Such  controls.  If  used,  could  control  Inflation 
without  sacrificing  jobs  and  productivity.  I 
also  have  sponsored  legislation  which  would 
require  major  industrlea  like  big  steel  and 
auto,  to  report  to  the  President  their  Inten- 
tions 00  daya  before  they  announce  a  major 
price  Increase.  Thla  would  give  the  President 
the  chance  to  move  to  block  another,  major 
Inflationary  price  Increase. 

Crisis  In  the  Classroom  ...  I  voted  twice 
in  the  last  yaar  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  Federal  ftinds  for  education.  The 
President  vetoed  the  most  recent  education 
appropriations  bill,  because  he  considered  It 
inflationary.  I  did  not  believe  we  should  make 
otu-  achoolchlldren  tbe  first  casualties  in  the 
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battle  on  inflation.  Our  own  public  and 
parochial  scbool  sysbems  In  Philadelphia  are 
in  crisis.  And  the  reason  Is  quite  simple. 
They  need  more  money.  I  believe  more,  not 
less,  ot  this  assistance  must  come  from  the 
Federal  government. 

Aid  to  Parochial  Schools  .  .  .  The  Federal 
government  has  been  providing  asalioance 
xxt  parochial  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
and  in  Philadelphia.  Parochial  schools  bene- 
fit under  TltJes  I.  II.  and  IH  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  under 
other  Federal  programs.  A£  we  Increase  aid 
to  public  schools,  we  must  also  increase  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  The  recent  tuition  In- 
crease from  870  to  OlSO  for  students  at 
Catholic  high  schools  is  an  indicaUon  that 
the  financial  plight  of  our  Catholic  school 
system  has  become  chronic  and  eerious. 
More  than  150,000  Philadelphia  schoolchil- 
dren are  in  CathoUc  schools.  We  cannot  and 
musi  not  forget  them. 

Sharing  the  Tax  Dollar  .  .  .  With  each 
year,  local  tax  revenues  are  less  capable  of 
meeting  increasing  demands  for  public  serv- 
ice. With  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce,  a  study 
of  our  city's  economic  prospects  and  problems 
was  recently  completed.  One  of  lis  findings 
wa«  ominous.  The  study  predicted  that,  at 
present  tax  levels,  the  deficit  of  the  cUy  and 
school  board  would  approximate  8153,000.000 
by  the  fiscal  year  1976.  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  Federal  government  must 
embark  on  a  new  program  of  sharing  tax 
revenues  with  cities  like  Philadelphia.  I  have 
sponsored  Federal  tax  sharing  legislation  and 
will  continue  to  support  all  steps  to  imple- 
ment this  program. 

Health  Care  ...  As  anyone  who  has  had 
to  pay  a  hospital  bill  recently  will  tell  you, 
something  must  be  done  about  the  lUgh 
cost  and  availebUity  of  medical  care.  Aver- 
age co6t£  of  a  day  In  a  hospital  have  climbed 
from  about  846  In  1B66  to  an  estimated  875 
this  year-  Cancer  alone  Idlls  900  Americans 
per  day.  or  330.000  per  year — 40.000  more  than 
were  killed  In  all  of  the  Second  World  War. 
I  was  troubled  by  the  President's  veto  of 
the  HlU-Burton  Act  extension,  which  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals.  I  voted  to 
override  that  veto.  Throughout  the  Slat  Con- 
gress, I  voted  for  emergency  health  funds 
and  extension  and  improvement  of  our  basic 
health  programs  , 

Our  Friendly  Skies  .  .  Fears  have  been 
raised  that  large  passenger  Jets  will  be  in- 
troduced at  North  Philadelphia  Airport.  I 
have  taken  the  problem  to  the  Federal  AN'ta- 
tlon  Administration  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  I  have  asked  the  FAA  to  study 
the  safety  implications  of  large  passenger 
Jets  at  North  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  tbe 
hazards  from  air  and  noise  pollution  and 
disruption  of  community  life.  I  have  told 
CAB  that  we  In  the  community  oppose  tbe 
introduction  of  large  Jets  at  the  airport 
and  have  requested  that  the  community  be 
granted  a  hearing  to  express  our  opposition. 
I  also  have  been  assured  by  city  ofSdals 
that  no  large  passenger  Jets  wUI  be  intro- 
duced at  tbe  airport.  North  Phltadetphia  is 
a  community,  small-plane  facility  and  should 
remain  that  way. 

Our  Disappearing  Mailboxes  .  .  .  tn  recent 
month.s,  scores  of  our  nelght>or8  have  com- 
plained that  their  comer  mailboxes,  tn  the 
same  spot  for  30  years  and  longer,  hsve  been 
disappearing  overnight-  I  have  talcen  this 
problem  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  tbe 
United  States.  In  some  cases,  mailboxes  have 
been  returned.  The  Post  Office  has  argued 
that  it  is  dismantling  these  mailboxes  as 
an  economy.  While  I  encourage  economy — 
The  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  much  too  waste- 
ful— I  am  particularly  dismayed  that  its  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  wltbout  any  attempt 
to  consult  and  inform  the  concerned  resi- 
dents and  communities.  Because  of  my  com- 
plaints and  the  complaints  of  others,  a  Con- 
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greeslonal  bearing  will  be  held  on  th-!  prob- 
lem on  October  23rd  in  our  city. 

Drug  Abuse  .  .  .  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  Briefly, 
the  bill  provides  for  tougher  sentences  few 
thoae  who  peddle  hard  drugs  while  providing 
a  comprehensive  program  for  ueatmant  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  users  who  want  U) 
return  to  society,  as  useful,  contributing 
ctizens.  I  supported  this  legislation  and,  of 
coin^c,  voted  for  it. 

Israel  and  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  Despite 
the  death  of  Egypt's  President  Nasser  and 
tbe  unrest  in  Jordan,  the  basic  problem. 
Israel's  survival  in  a  sea  of  hostile  neighbors, 
remains  virtually  unchanged.  As  I  write  this. 
our  government  has  finally  taken  a  bard  line 
on  Russian  and  Egj'ptlan  violatloos  In  tbe 
ceasefire  zone  along  the  Sues  Canal.  But  If 
peace  comes  to  the  area,  as  we  all  hope  It 
does,  it  will  only  endure  if  the  Arabs  clearly 
understand  that  Lsrael  is  capable  of  defend- 
ing herself  on  the  battlefield.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  passed  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit our  government  to  transfer  arms  to 
Israel.  This  sboiUd  help  make  Israel's  mili- 
tary deterrent  credible. 

Irish  and  Italian  Immigration  .  Much 
of  the  work  of  Congress  is  performed  by  it* 
committees.  I  am  an  active  member  of  the 
SubcomnUttee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Our 
subcommittee  has  discovered  that  under  cur- 
rent immigration  law,  as  applied,  inequities 
liave  arisen  In  Umted  States  policy  towards 
those  wishing  to  emigrate  from  many  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  Ireland  and  Italy.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  correct  those 
inequities  and  our  subconunlttee  is  now 
working  to  amend  the  law  to  ease  tbe  way  to 
America  for  many  from  Ireland  and  Italy. 

Where  You  Can  Reach  Me  .  .  .  Some  peo- 
ple have  asked  where  they  can  reach  me,  I 
keep  an  office  right  in  the  heart  of  the  North- 
east. The  office  is  on  the  second  floor  of  tbe 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  BuUding  at 
Castor  and  Cottman  Avenues.  It  is  open  six 
days  a  week  and  all  weekday  nights.  I>epend- 
ing  on  the  calendar  in  Congress,  I  am  usually 
there  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  If  I  am  not 
there  someone  on  my  staff,  Russ  Elrawcsuk. 
Mary  Dunne,  Agnes  Lyons.  Jessie  Shore. 
or  Bea  Marks,  wtll  help  you.  Oxxc  number  Is 
RA  2-1717.  In  Washington,  my  office  is  at 
1130  Longwortb  House  Office  Building  (225- 
4661)  and  if  you  get  to  tbe  Capltot,  stop  in 
and  say  hello. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  I7NITED 
STATES  BY  JAPANESE  AMERI  - 
CANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALZPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Irom  Japan — the  Honor- 
able Nobuhlko  Ushlba.  Ambassador 
Ushlba  arrived  in  this  covmtry  on  Sep- 
tember 5, 1970. 

I  am  confident  that  Ambassador 
Ushlba  will  enjoy  his  tour  In  our  country 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  de; 
of  friendship  and  good  will  between  our 
two  nations  will  continue  to  flourish. 

Ambassador  Ushlba  will  find  many 
similarities  between  his  country,  Japan, 
and  our  countrj-.  In  1960,  there  were 
almost  half  a  million  Amerieatu  of  Japa- 
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nese  ancestry.  Yet,  numbers  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  lor  the  tJnlted  States 
has  continually  benefited  by  the  many 
contributions  oJ  Japanese  Americans. 
Our  Nation  has  been  enriched  culturally, 
economically,  and  technologically  by  per- 
sona of  Japanese  descent  by  a  far  greater 
amount  than  the  half  a  million  Indicates. 
CommenUtors  on  the  progress  of 
f  Japanese  Americans  in  America,  among 
'  them  Bill  Hosokawa.  In  his  book  pub- 
lished last  year,  have  remarked  that 
their  journey  through  our  land  has  been 
not  unlike  that  of  Horatio  Alger— but 
on  an  ethnic  scale,  and  I  think  that  the 
comparison  is  an  apt  one.  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  to  the  Nisei,  the  second  gen- 
eration m  the  United  States,  that  we 
commonly  refer  when  we  speak  of  Japa- 
nese Americans,  but  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  o%erlook  completely  the  con- 
tributions, or  the  sacrifices,  of  the  Issei. 
the  first  generation  of  Japanese  immi- 
srant5  to  oiir  shores. 

As  historian  Bradford  Smith  observed 
of  them: 

TJie  Uael  contribution  to  America  was  not 
111  great  men,  but  In  the  aaonytnous  men 
who  nude  the  desert  spaces  green  with  the 
labor  of  their  hands;  who  kept  the  track 
even,  so  that  Americana  could  ride  comforta- 
bly acrcaa  the  land:  who  tended  the  comfort 
or  the  weu-to-do,  and  grew  vegetable*  the 
poor  could  afford  to  buy;  who  sacrtflced  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children. 

It  is  true  that  there  were,  among  the 
Issei,  no  Japan-bom  Andrew  Camegles: 
no  John  D.  Rockefellers  in  oil:  no  Henry 
FVjrds  to  turn  out  automobiles.  Yet  there 
were  Japanese  immigrants  who  left  an 
outstanding  mark,  especially  in  the  State 
of  California. 

There  was  George  Shima.  who  showed 
that  the  Sacramento  delta  lands  could 
be  reclaimed  and  made  to  yield  a  huge 
bounty  of  crops.  There  was  Eosaku  Sa- 
nada.  a  hybridizer  and  grower  of  camel- 
lias, who.  before  his  death  In  1968,  at 
age  85.  had  fostered  thousands  of  new 
varieties  of  that  flower  There  was  B^yu- 
taro  Abiko.  who  took  enormous  financial 
and  social  risks  to  found  the  Central 
California  I-and  Co.,  a  community  for 
Japanese  Americans  near  Living.^ton. 
This  was  almost  uniformly  a  farming 
community,  incidentally,  for  Abiko  urged 
hia  Japanese  settlers  not  to  compete  for 
nonfarming  jobs  with  native  residents 
of  the  town,  tjecause  to  do  so  would  cie- 
ate  the  conditions  which  had  made  for 
bad  relations  in  another  town  nearby. 
The  experiment  worked  As  a  local  com- 
mentator In  the  1930's  has  written  of  It : 
(Iln  Llvinenon,  grown  boya  and  glrla  go 
on  camping  trips  together  with  chaperonea. 
The  Japanese  hold  20  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  local  bank,  they  are  asked  to  addreas 
meetings  of  the  Merchants'  AsaoclatlOD  and 
the  Boostera"  Club,  and  they  play  In  the  town 
band  .  .  .  Livingston  la  really  a  laboratory 
experiment  In  race  relaUooa:  as  Intelligent 
an  experiment  aa  haa  been  made  anywhere 
In  the  world,  and.  comparatively  speaking,  a 
very  successful  one  .  .  . 

When  Abiko  died  in  1938,  as  Bill  Ho- 
sokawa has  commented: 

If  there  were  no  giants  among  the  Japa- 
nese, be  at  leaat  qualified  aa  a  miniature 
one. 

But  he  was  not  the  ;nly  '•miniature 
giant."  nor  the  only  Issei  to  rise  to  fame 
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and  prosperity  in  this  country.  There 
were  so  many  others  that  to  name  any  of 
them  is  to  omit  a  host  of  others  who  are 
equally  deserving  of  praise. 

Japanese  Americans  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornia have  achieved  great  success.  For 
Instance,  there  was  the  great  actor,  Ses- 
sue  Hayakawa,  who  joined  the  Issei  ama- 
teur group  that  staged  "The  Typhoon  ' 
Of  Hayakawa,  we  have  the  word  of  Bob 
Okazakl,  the  well-known  Nisei  chronicler 
of  the  Hollywood  scene,  who  said: 

Pllm  producer  Thomas  Ince  saw  the  play, 
made  a  motion  picture  of  It.  with  moat  of 
the  original  caat.  It  turned  out  to  be.  and  la 
BtUl  regarded  as.  a  hlatory-maklng  CUm  .  .  . 
Within  a  year  Hayakawa's  salary  skyrocketed 
to  13.500  a  week  when  he  appeared  in  CecU 
B.  DeMUle's  T/ie  Cieat  In  1915.  That  film 
gave  the  cinema  a  new  sense  of  proportion. 
Hayakawa  aoomed  to  fame,  and  a  95.000  a 
week  salary. 

On  the  Hollywood  scene  of  the  tUne. 
there  were  also  other  famous  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  involved  In  the  mo- 
tion picture  Industry.  There  was  Henry 
Kotatii.  who  became  a  top  cameraman, 
whose  asslsunt  at  the  time  was  James 
Wong  Howe:  Yutaka  Jack  Abe.  actor, 
writer,  and  director,  who  returned  to 
Japan  to  become  a  movie  producer  after 
starring  in  such  American  hits  as  "Lotus 
Land"  and  "Tale  of  Two  Countries": 
Henry  Okawa,  a  classmate  of  Gary 
Cooper  at  Paramoimfs  Institute  of 
Drama,  who  returned  to  Japan  to  star  in 
more  than  50  films  before  becoming  a  di- 
rector; and  the  great  Kamiyama  Sojln. 
who  played  Shylock,  Hamlet.  Macbeth. 
OtheUo.  and  also  the  first  Charlie  Chan. 
All  of  these  were  great  actors,  supremely 
talented  members  of  the  American  Jllra 
Industry. 

But  Japanese  Americans  aroimd  the 
Los  Angeles  area  made  profound  contri- 
butions to  Oie  arts  in  America  in  other 
directions,  too.  A  group  of  Nisei  of  Los 
Angeles  banded  together  in  the  early 
thirties  and  founded  a  quarterly  Uterars' 
magazine  They  were  called  the  Nisei 
Writers  Group  and  named  their  quar- 
terly Leaves.  Yasuo  Sasaki  and  the  late 
Carl  Kondo  were  its  editors.  Some  of  the 
well-known  contributors  were  Chlye 
Mori.  Toyo  Suyemoto,  and  Lucille  Morl- 
moto  who  wrote  poetry,  and  Eljl  Tanabe, 
Ambrose  Uchiyamada.  Larry  Tajlri, 
Mary  Oyama,  Bunlchl  Kagawa,  Edo 
Mita,  Kondo.  and  Sasaki.  The  tvritings 
were  mainly  romantic,  reflecting  the 
Nisei  reactions  to  problems  facing  the 
young.  Sasaki  went  on  to  earn  an  M.D. 
as  well  as  a  Ph.  D.  In  biochemistry,  and 
now  practices  medicine  successfully  In 
Clnclimatl.  Ohio.  Prom  these  examples. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  Japanese 
Americans  have  had  a  significant  impact 
on  cultural  endeavors  In  the  southern 
California  area. 

Other  examples  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can achievement  In  this  country  are  the 
sagas  of  Masajlro  Furuya.  banker,  mer- 
chant, and  manufacturer,  and  of  Harry 
Sotaro  Kawabe.  Furuya  was  bom  In 
Japan  and  emigrated  to  this  country  In 
1890  to  open  a  tailor  shop  In  Seattle. 
Success  followed  upon  success,  and  In  3 
years  he  launched  a  general  mercantile 
business  that  eventually  occupied  a  six- 
story  building  in  downtown  Seattle.  He 
opened  branches  In  Portland,  Yokohama, 
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Tacoma.  Kobe,  and  Vancouver.  B.C.  He 
organized  the  Japanese  Commercial 
Bank,  and  6  years  later  he  purchased 
control  of  the  Oriental  American  Bank. 

While  Furuya  built  his  fortune  trad- 
ing largely  with  other  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans. Kawabe  headed  for  the  Alaskan 
frontier.  He  too.  settled  In  Seattle  but 
fortuitous  circumstances  took  Mm  to 
the  snowy  outpost  of  Port  Graham  in 
the  wilds  close  to  Yukon  coimtry.  He 
moved  to  Cordova  to  cook  for  the  Copper 
River  Railroad:  he  saved  his  money,  and. 
in  1916.  he  moved  to  Seward  and  bought 
a  steam  laundry.  This  proved  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  famous  Kawabe  enter- 
prises. Including  an  Alaska  fur  store,  a 
gift  shop,  a  hardware  store,  hotel,  res- 
taurant, bar  and  liquor  store,  a  gold 
mining  operation,  and  an  investment 
firm.  Aside  from  making  a  great  fortune. 
Kawabe  and  his  wife,  childless  them- 
selves, raised  and  educated  some  15 
boys — Indian.  Eskimo,  and  white. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  about  the 
legions  of  successful  Issei.  Their  Nisei 
sons  and  daughters  have  made  their  own 
successes  on  a  different  order,  reflecting 
a  changed  time.  Whereas  their  fathers 
may  have  been  Individual  rich  men 
during  the  teens  and  the  twenties,  the 
Nisei  have  enjoyed  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  group  success,  joining  the 
large  mass  of  American  citizenry  and 
paying  more  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  group  than  to  the  success  of  the 
individual.  We  find  lawyers,  doctors,  pro- 
fessors, and  college  presidents  among 
successful  Nisei, 

The  great  success  of  the  Nisei  should 
show  the  new  Japanese  Ambassador  that 
America  has  welcomed  its  Japanese- 
American  citizens  to  full  civic  and  eco- 
nomic participation. 


BOYS   CORPS   RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
AWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNN8TLV&N1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  singular 
deed  performed  by  an  individual  or  an 
organization  which  does  much  toward 
Improving  the  lives  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  parties  responsible  for  such  com- 
munity endeavors  Is  a  yoimg  peoples' 
group.  Much  of  what  young  people  do 
and  say  today  comes  under  severe  criti- 
cism from  their  elders,  but  far  too  often 
the  elders  Ignore  the  tremendous  good 
done  by  our  youth. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  national  award  to  a  group  of 
young  people — the  Boys  Corps  of  the  Five 
Boroughs  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  Is  located  within  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District.  It  was  the  National 
Youth  Group  Achievement  Award  spon- 
sored by  Parents  magazine  and  It  was 
given  the  Boys  Corps  for  an  area  beauti- 
ficatlon  project  carried  out  on  May  18 
of  this  year. 
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Thirty-two  members  of  the  corps, 
working  In  cooperation  with  officials  and 
interested  adults  in  the  twrough  of 
Whltaker,  undertook  to  paint,  plant, 
clean-up  and  repair  a  war  memorial. 
Their  project  was  visible  evidence  the 
Nation's  youth  do.  indeed,  care  for  their 
community  and  their  country.  It  blends 
In  perfectly  with  what  should  be  a  na- 
tional dedication  for  the  conservation  of 
our  environment  and  the  Boys  Corps  of 
the  Five  Boroughs  Jaycees  should  be 
commended  for  their  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  others  who 
share  In  the  receipt  of  the  national 
award:  the  Jaycees.  for  undertaking  an 
interest  in  the  community's  youth:  Ed- 
ward Grety,  the  mayor  of  Whltaker,  for 
his  cooperation  In  furnishing  equipment 
to  assist  In  the  clean-up  program;  and 
the  Mothers  of  Democracy,  which  had 
been  responsible  In  past  years  for  beauti- 
fying the  memorial  and  obtaUilng  flags 
for  the  memorial  site.  Leaders  of  the 
Boys  Corps  Include  Joseph  Coccaro.  pres- 
ident, who  accepted  the  Parents  maga- 
zine award:  Charles  E.  Elchler.  Ronald  A. 
Hohowskl,  Albert  E.  Thomka,  Sylvester  J. 
Lacey,  and  Paul  Domen, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  BIBLE 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or    COWNCCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Nation  celebrated  Columbus  Day,  the 
birth  date  of  a  most  remarkable  man. 
Although  we  have  now  learned  that  the 
Vikings  were  the  first  to  set  foot  In  the 
New  World,  this  does  not  in  any  way 
negate  the  liistoric  slgniflcance  of  the 
voyage  of  Christopher  Coltunbus. 

By  hUi  journey  Into  the  vast  iin- 
charted.  untraveled  seas.  Columbus  be- 
gan a  new  era  for  all  mankind.  For 
through  his  "discovery,"  Columbus 
opened  the  doors  to  the  future  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  development  of  a  great  nation. 
Here  was  built  a  land  of  opportunity,  a 
land  of  freedom,  a  land  of  belief  in  man's 
Inherent  rights  and  privileges. 

I  believe  we  Americans  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  courage,  adventure,  and 
pioneering  of  this  Italian  navigator.  Co- 
lumbus believed  strongly  enough  to  place 
his  faith,  reputation,  and  life  on  the  un- 
known. It  is  this  spirit  of  determination 
that  is  needed  once  again  In  our  country. 
We  muirt.  as  Americans,  maintain  the 
courage  of  Columbus.  We  must  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  democracy. 

I  think  It  most  fitting  that  beginning 
next  year  Columbus  E>ay  will  be  a  legal 
public  holiday.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  that  In  the  spirit  of  unity  of  our 
Nation  all  Americans  can  join  together 
and  honor  the  heroic  Italian. 

At  the  same  tUne.  Columbus  Day  serves 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
immigrants  On  this  day  we  recall  with 
pride  and  appreciation  the  contributions 
and  the  Invaluable  role  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestry  have  made  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IHDUNA 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  B.  Collins,  of  Catholic 
University,  Washington.  D.C.,  was  kind 
enough  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  address 
of  Bishop  Oreco  of  Alexandria,  La.,  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  in  Washington.  DC. 
Tills  dinner  was  in  celebration  of  the 
publication  of  the  newest  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  from  the  original 
languages. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  will  be  most 
interested  in  reading  Bishop  Greco's  re- 
marks on  the  publication  of  the  New 
American  Bible  by  a  group  of  Scripture 
scholars  representing  the  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, and  Protestant  faiths. 

I  include  Bishop  Greco's  address  in  my 
remarks: 
Th2    New    Amhican    Bibi^    and    ths    CCD 

( By  Moet  Reverend  Charles  P.  Oreco.  D J3. ) 

There  Is  a  ramlUar  saying:  "Completion  of 
a  task  crowns  the  work" — Plnls  coronat  opus. 
We  sre  this  evening  celebrating  ibe  end  of  a 
project  that  had  Its  beginnings  almost  35 
years  ago.  The  formal  publication  of  The 
New  American  Bible  is  truly  an  epochal 
event  m  the  history  of  the  Church  In  this 
countrj-.  It  has  attracted  national  and  even 
InteroBilonal  attention.  Thle  Is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  committee  who  are  re- 
ceiving papal  honors,  but  there  must  also  be  a 
deep  sense  of  satlsffiction  on  the  part  of  those 
devoted  biblical  scholars  who  contributed  to 
what  Is  a  supremely  capable  translation  It  is 
at  the  same  time  the  only  Catholic  version  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  English  taken  directly 
from  the  original  languages 

The  bestowal  of  special  awards  from  the 
Holy  Father  on  our  scripture  scholars  ^tbLs 
evening  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  honor 
and  respect  that  the  Church  holds  for  them 
and  their  most  exacting  work.  We  have  here 
also  an  expression  of  her  faJth  and  depend- 
ence on  their  labors  In  making  the  Word  of 
God  more  generally  accessible  and  more 
understood  and  loved.  To  the  Church  baa 
been  entrusted  the  active  ministry  of  preach- 
ing and  explaining  the  message  of  the  King- 
dom of  God;  It  U  a  message  that  derives  from 
a  tradition  that  la  continuous  and  llvlDg.  not 
sutic;  and  therefore  the  truths  of  the  acrtp- 
tures  must  derive  from  springs  of  Christian 
thought  and  the  never-ending  study  and  re- 
examination of  sources.  Not  the  least  Impor- 
tant In  biblical  scholarship  Is  the  skill  and 
expertise  of  the  scholar  to  translate  the  sa- 
cred message  In  words  that  are  f&lthfut  to 
the  original  and  pastorally  beneficial  to  the 
people  for  whom  In  final  analysis  the  written 
Word  of  God  Is  transmitted. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  among  others  which 
you  have  heard  today,  that  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulailons  to  the  bible  experts  who  have  so 
commendably  completed  this  great  project, 
and  also  to  all  who  have  helped  &o  essentially 
in  making  the  American  Bible  possible,  I 
wlah  to  mention  in  particular  the  staff  of  the 
late  beloved  Father  John  Forest  at  St. 
Anthony's  Guild,  They  have  valiantly  and 
lovingly  carried  out  this  work  In  all  Its 
vlclasltudea  from  the  very  beginning.  I  speak 
words  of  congratulation  and  thanks  also  to 
the  publishers,  who  In  true  ecumenlcai  spirit 
have  gladly  undertaken  to  make  The  New 
American  Bible  available  to  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Aa  a  member  ot  the  Blahope'  Oommdttee 
of  the  Confraternity  of  ChrlatlAn  Doctrine 
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and  later  Its  chairman  for  18  years.  X  wi&b  to 
emphasize  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  Con- 
fraternity to  ahare  In  our  happiness  and  Joy 
over  the  publication  of  Ttie  New  American 
Bible.  With  early  history  of  the  CCD  in 
mind — having  witnessed  tu  beglnnlngs—I 
feel  safe  in  declaring  that  without  the  CXTD 
there  would  have  been  no  New  American 
Bible  today.  And  I  further  state  that  were  it 
not  for  the  late  Archbishop  Edwin  O'Hara. 
there  would  not  have  been  a  GOD  on  a  van 
n&tlonai  scale  such  aa  we  have  It  today.  Prom 
1922,  when  the  then  Father  O'Hara.  pastor 
at  Eugene.  Oregon,  organised  th.e  fint  re- 
ligious vacation  schools  under  the  CCD.  until 
bis  death  in  I95fl.  aa  chairman  of  the  Blahope' 
Committee  of  the  CCD  he  was  an  uuattrlng 
and  resourceful  leader  of  the  CCD  In  thla 
country.  The  National  Center  was  estabUatied 
In  1935  by  the  American  bLahops,  The  head- 
quarters church  of  the  CCD  during  the  eariy 
years  was  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conoeptlon — whnc  most  fittingly 
the  liturgy  was  celebrated  today. 

Bishop  O'Hara,  ae  ordinary  of  Great  FaJli. 
Montana,  saw  the  need  of  a  modern  Engllah 
text  ot  the  scriptures  ae  early  as  1932  when 
be  waa  Inaugurating  a  crtudy  of  the  Ufe  of 
Christ  for  some  400  CCD  diacusaion  clubs. 
Charactertstlc&lly.  he  proceeded  gniduaJly. 

Plrel.  preliminary  dlscusalooA  with  a  few 
scripture  profeeaora.  tJien  a  formal  meeting 
of  IS  experts  ixx  blbUc&l  studies  at  the  Sul- 
plclan  Seminary  (now  TlieologlcaJ  College) 
In  Washington.  D.C.  on  January  18,  1936- 
After  numerous  meetings,  a  committee  of 
scholars  set  about  to  make  a  new  revision  of 
the  Douay-Rhelma  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
nwnt.  At  the  same  time  work  was  begun  on 
a  new  tran&lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  The 
scholars  began  their  version  first  from  the 
Vulgate  edition  and  later,  after  the  Encycli- 
cal ZWtino  afflante  Spiritu.  of  Plus  Xn  (1943). 
a  new  beginning  was  made  to  translate  the 
Bible  from  the  original  languages  as  wax 
specifically  approved  by  the  document,  with- 
out the  limitations  laid  dou-n  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  It  la  the  grateful  fulfillment  of  this 
enduring  enterprise  that  we  celebrate  today 

PrcMn  the  nucleiis  of  bible  translators  in 
1936.  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  was 
formed  at  the  InvltAtlon  of  Biabop  O'Hara, 
He  promised  It  the  approval  and  sponsorship 
of  the  American  bishops  and  of  the  CCD  tiiat 
It  has  enjoyed  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  each 
to  the  present  time.  The  following  is  a  gra- 
cious tribute  paid  to  Archbishop  O'Hara  by 
the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  Just  two 
years  before  bis  death  in  1956. 

"Archoiahop  OUBxa  brought  the  Aseoda- 
tion  Into  existence.  For  the  past  17  years  he 
has  watched  over  Its  growth  and  has  been  Ita 
constant  champion  and  advocate  among  tbe 
hierarchy  of  our  country. 

"It  was  through  his  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  Blsbopg  Committee  of  the  Confrm- 
temlty  of  Christian  Doctrine  that  the  revi- 
sion  of  the  Challoner-Rhelzns  New  Testament 
was  begun  and  completed  and  that  the  pres- 
ent work  of  translating  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  original  languages  or  their  oldest  extjuit 
form  into  modem  English,  was  undertaken 
anr7  Is  now  nearlng  completion." 

HU  biographer  adjoins  this  gentle  observa- 
tion: "Of  the  many  monuments  he  left  be- 
hind him.  this  surely  must  be  one  of  those 
he  held  closest  to  bis  heart"  (J.  G.  Shaw. 
Edirin  V.  O'Hara.  p.  196) . 

We  take  this  occasion  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Archblahop  O'Hara  on  the  completion  of 
the  great  project  to  which  he  and  the  scrip- 
ture scholars  of  his  ttm?  and  ours  have  given 
the  fullest  measure  of  devotion  and  labor. 
The  long  yean  of  patient  planning  and 
unstinting  work  in  preparing  The  New 
American  Bible  for  publication  are  now 
thankfully  past.  It  remains  for  all  of  us — 
bible  scholars,  director?  of  religious  education 
programs,  catechlsts.  and  those  engaged  in 
pastoral  areas  to  take  up  the  task  of  putting 
the  new  Bible  to  work.  The  gracious  letter  of 
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the  Holy  Father  for  tbU  atuplcious  occasion 
contains  thoae  salutary  wor<l5: 

"We  are  gratified  to  find  In  ibla  new  tmns- 
lation  of  the  script  ufis  a  new  opportunity 
for  men  to  give  ihemselvea  to  frequent  read- 
ing of.  and  mediuiion  on,  the  'ivlng  World 
of  God." 

r.'u*  Dogmatic  Comtit ution  on  Dtiine  Rere- 
lation  telU  us  that  "the  ministry  of  pastorftl 
preaching,  catechcilciil  tnstrucUcn.  and  all 
fomis  at  imparting  Chrlailan  teaching  take 
iheir  nourishment  from  the  Word  of  Scrip- 
ture '  (No.  2Si.  Indeed  thhe  Council  docu- 
ment spells  out  our  duties  lu  this  regard. 
The  bishops  are  told  to  give  the  fsltbXul 
suitable  loAtructlon  In  the  right  u»e  of  the 
divine  books,  espectully  the  Kew  Testament 
Uirough  tran&Utlons  of  the  s;icred  text»: 
bible  experu  ore  Instructed  "to  piepAre  suit- 
able conunentAries  and  adequate  explana- 
tions so  thdt  the  people  of  God  con  safely 
and  profltAblv  grow  familiar  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  be  penetrated  with  their 
spirit"  libld  >. 

It  is  my  own  earnest  wish  that  our  ex- 
cellently iraiued  scripture  scholars  will 
proceed  to  produce  commentaries  and  exe- 
geiical  studies  on  The  New  American  Bible. 
especially  on  the  various  readings  of  the 
official  Lectlonary  used  in  our  Eucharlstlc 
lituray  It  would.  I  am  sure,  be  a  rich  boon 
to  horolUsta.  both  clerical  and  lay,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  Is  neither  competent 
nor  up  to  date.  Leaders  in  religious  education 
for  adults  and  parents  as  well  ai  grhool  ad- 
mml=trat:)rs  everywhere  are  exhorted  by  the 
Council  ta  cultivate  the  scriptures  and  to 
learn  by  frequent  rending  and  study  of  "the 
excellent  knowledge  of  Jesua  Christ"  (Phil. 
3.8k  'Ignorance  of  the  scriptures."  we  are 
told.  "Is  Ignorance  of  Christ"  I  asrree  fully 
with  Father  Bruce  Vawter,  well-known  bib- 
lical expert,  in  his  recent  protest  that  many 
of  our  teachers  and  writers  in  the  Held  of 
religious  education  are  deftrlent  in  scripture 
studies-  "I  don't  want  them  to  be  biblical 
scholars."  he  declared,  "but  they  .Oiould  be  at 
least  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  bible  and 
biblical  theology." 

The  Bible,  in  fine,  la  more  than  a  teaching 
aid:  It  la  the  divine  Teacher  Inrormlne  and 
forming  His  learners  In  Hi*  own  words  and 
through  the  sacred  events  in  which  God  has 
Inter^-ened  in  salvation  history.  The  Bible 
mrikes  God  present  as  a  living  Person,  Bib- 
lical vocabulary.  Images,  figures  of  speech. 
events  and  saying  are  colorful  and  concrete. 
They  contain  rich  doctrine  and  spiritual 
wealth.  Truly,  here  Is  "Gods  plenty." 


THE  CEASE-FIRE   PROPOSAL: 
QUESTIONS  RAISED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENKCssxe 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.STATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  beeu  much  comment  concern- 
ing President  Nixon's  recent  proposal  for 
a  standstill  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly  we  all  want  to  achieve  an 
early  and  honorable  settlement  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — we  all  «-ant  to 
end  this  unfortunate  conQlct  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  honor. 

In  this  connection  the  Washington 
Post  in  a  recent  editorial  provides  an 
Interesting  commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leai^es  and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Ricoui  herewith: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tkb  CtASE-PwB  Proposal:   Tbiumph  op 
Ambicuity 

Neicacaatcr:  "Fourteen  Senators  are  re- 
ported to  hare  sent  a  note  to  President  Nuon 
proposing  a  standstill  cease-fire  .  .  .  u-hat  is 
ihe  feeling  here  about  such  a  proposal?" 

Vice  President  Agneic:  .  .  generull}/.  I 
jcoutd  point  out  that  proposals  for  a  cease- 
fire have  been  rnade.  They're  on  the  table  in 
Paris.  They've  been  made  by  the  President  m 
his  public  remarks.  They've  been  made  by 
President  Thieu.  t  don't  see  anything  par- 
ticularly new  about  this  situation." 

—Prom  NBC  Nightly  News.  Sept.  1.  1970. 

Thus  Mr.  Agnew  gave  the  back  of  his  hand 
more  than  a  month  ago  to  a  proposal  for 
a  standstill  cease-fire  which  was  no  different, 
on  its  face,  from  the  proposal  for  a  standstill 
cease-fire  which  became  "a  major  new  initia- 
tive for  peace"  when  President  Nixon  ad- 
vanced it  on  Wednesday  night.  You  could  say 
that  It  Is  all  a  question  of  who  is  doing  the 
propo«lng.  and  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Prealdent's  carefully  timed,  meticulously 
prepared,  widely  touted  new  approach  to 
peace  is  not  only  old  hat.  but  politically 
inspired;  that  the  President  w^s  seeking  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  next  month's  con- 
gressional elections  by  a  bold  gesture  for 
pence,  and  nothing  more:  and  that  little  will 
come  of  It  Ijecause  the  admintstmtion  is  stUl 
not  ready  to  risk  anything  In  reaching  lor  a 
Vietnam  settlement.  And  you  might,  of 
course,  ise  right.  There  was  nothing  very 
subtle  about  the  buildup:  first  in  Europe, 
and  then  In  Waahlngton;  Mr.  Nixon  even  did 
an  advance  commercial  for  his  own  perform- 
ance; this  is  not  a  "gimmick."  he  hastened 
to  assure  us.  before  anybody  could  suggest 
that  It  was. 

But  >uu  might  also  be  quite  wrong  because 
if  there  is  one  clearly  ouutandlng  feature  of 
the  President's  "new  "  proposal  it  Is  Its  am- 
biguity. It  could  be  new.  or  old;  real  or  Il- 
lusory; promising  or  not.  As  we  have  argued 
before  m  this  space,  in  this  matter  of  a  Viet- 
nam cease-fire  everything  depends  on  how 
you  define  the  term. 

The  President's  definition  was  fine — as  far 
as  it  went.  He  proposed  that  "all  armed 
forces  throughout  Indochina  cease  firing 
their  weapons  and  remain  In  the  positions 
they  now  hold"  He  called  this  a  "cease-fire- 
in-place  "  and  specifically  extended  It  to  cover 
"The  full  range  of  actions  that  have  typified 
this  war.  including  bombings  and  acts  of  ter- 
ror." Conceding  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a 
ce^atlon  of  unconventional  warfare,  he  sug- 
gested, without  elaboration,  the  need  for  "an 
unconventional  truce."  So  far.  so  good;  with 
this  sort  of  cease-fire,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say.  the  government  in  Saigon  could  have  no 
quarrel  for  the  simple  rearoii  that  there  Is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  it  which  would  chal- 
lenge the  authority,  or  constrict  the  writ,  of 
Tliieu  and  Ky.  Presumably,  they  too  would 
stand  still  In  place  while  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded for  a  final  settlement. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  the  rub.  not  cnly 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  also  with  the 
leading  proponents  of  a  "standstill  cease- 
fire." What  they  have  been  putting  forth — 
men  such  as  Cyrus  Vance,  for  example — ts  a 
genuinely  new  and  far-reaching  approach 
which  would  also  call  for  a  cessation  of  hoa- 
tUitles.  and  a  freeze  In  positions,  but  which 
would  concede  to  the  enemy  authority  over 
those  areas  where  they  now  exerctae  mllltarj- 
control — large  hunlts  of  South  Vietnam,  even 
larger  hunks  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  This  Is. 
In  fact,  the  central  point  of  their  proposal: 
by  Initiating  talks  on  a  cease-fire,  they  would 
force  both  sides  to  face  up  to  the  realities  on 
the  ground;  they  would  be  beginning,  in 
short,  the  process  of  shaping  a  final  settle- 
ment; and,  qult«  consciously,  they  would  also 
be  beginning  a  process  which  would  lead 
inexorably  to  some  sharing  of  power — call  It 
a  coalition,  or  something  else — in  the  cen- 
tral government.  This  Is  the  bullet  Mr.  Nixon 
doesnt  bite  and  this  ti  where  the  ambiguity 
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aeu  in.  On  the  one  hand  the  President  claims 
the  concurrence  of  the  Saigon  government; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  leading  pro- 
ponents were  pointing  yesterday  to  purport- 
edly pregnant  pas-^age.*;  of  the  President's 
speech  and  claiming  that  he  was  really  talk- 
ing about  thetr  kind  of  cease-fire. 

Item'  "A  fair  political  solution  should  re- 
flect the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces  in  Soutli  Vietnam." 

Item :  "We  have  no  Intention  of  seeking  any 
settlement  at  the  conference  table  other  than 
one  which  meets  the  reasonable  concern  of 
both  sides.  We  know  that  when  the  conQlct 
ends,  the  other  side  will  scllt  be  there.  The 
only  kind  of  settlement  that  will  endure  Is 
one  both  sides  have  an  Interest  in  preserv- 
ing." 

So  there  is  something  for  everybody  here — 
something  for  Republican  congressional 
candidates,  something  for  Saigon,  someihlng 
for  the  President's  own  public  position,  for 
it  was  a  masterful  performance  poMticitly — 
and  perhaps  even  something  for  peace,  for 
there  are  hints  In  the  President's  proposal 
which  might,  when  tranalated  Into  serioiis 
discussions,  prove  Interesting  to  Hanoi.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  ts  that  we  won't  know 
until  the  President  is  obliged,  if  that  point 
is  reached,  to  remove  the  crucl.»l  ambiguity. 


CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.  PLANT  IN 
PARIS.  TEX. :  A  MODEL  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  aEPREoENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber is.sue  of  the  very  fine  Soil  Conserva- 
tion magazine,  published  by  the  Soil 
Conscnation  Senice.  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  innovative  and  hlglily 
successful  pollution  control  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  at  its 
plant  in  Paris.  Tex.  This  waste  water 
treatment  process,  which  uses  nature's 
own  purification  method,  produces  an 
effluent  of  the  highest  quality,  reclaims 
nutrients  from  the  waste  water,  restores 
abused  agricultural  land,  and  produces  a 
valuable  byproduct — hay.  This  truly  re- 
markable system  was  built  with  the  able 
assistance  of  local  Soil  Conservation 
Ser\'ice  personnel  and  demonstrates  once 
again  the  effectiveness  of  this  wonder- 
ful Federal  agency,  combined  with  the 
Imaginative  foresight  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  management,  particularly  its 
distinguished  president.  WilUam  B.  iBev) 
Murphy,  who  has  so  well  and  so  wisely 
made  use  of  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  locating  his  industries  in  rural 
America. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  conserving  our  resources  and  protect- 
ing the  environment,  the  complete  text 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  article  follows: 
LiANo  AND  Plant  Covex  Solve  Waste  Proslem 
(By  Marshall  H.  Nichols,  district 
conservationist.  SCS,  Paris,  Tex.i 

A  soup  canning  company  In  Paris.  Tex-. 
has  used  soil  and  plant  cover  to  solve  sn 
Dut-slzed  polluttoii  problem. 

The  company  processes  up  to  3.6  million 
gallons  of  waste  water  a  day  through  a  s>'s- 
tem  which  combines  perennial  vegetation, 
diversion  terraces,  grassed  waterways,  grade- 
stablUxatlon  structures,  and  overhead  Irrlgft- 
tion  sprinklers. 

The  water  that  flows  from  the  treatment 
&r«a,  the  company  reports,  is  clean  and  clear. 
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In  1960  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
bought  floo  acres  at  the  edge  of  the  city  for 
a  plant  site.  A  factor  in  the  location  was 
suitability  oi  the  iite  for  an  Industrial  wast«- 
dlsposol  system.  The  city's  treatment  lactli- 
ties  could  noL  handle  the  volume  of  waste 
w.iier  ilie  pUnt  would  produce  irom  wastUng 
vegetables. 

The  Lamar  County  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
asked  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  help 
in  locating  possible  sites  where  soil  permea- 
bility rales  were  greatest.  Soils  of  all  possible 
sites  were  evaluated  by  SCS  soli  scientists. 
But  other  factors— nearness  to  railroads,  ac- 
cessibility, and  droinage— limited  possible 
sites  to  soils  with  iiiow  permeability  rates. 

Soils  at  the  siw  selected  by  the  company 
rated  very  low  In  permeability— 0.05  inch  an 
hour.  This  made  it  Impossible  to  Alter  the 
waste  water  by  soil  percolation.  This  factor 
also  causes  noils  to  be  more  susceptible  to 
erosion  during  heavy  rains.  The  addition  of 
waste  water  dally  would  surely  Intensify  the 
erosion  hazard  and  produce  tons  of  sediment 
and  pollution  In  the  main  sueams  of  the 
watershed  if  something  wasn't  done. 

The  site  was  mostly  old  eroded  cropland 
with  soils  low  in  fertility.  Low-quality 
grasses,  native  shrubs,  and  small  post  oaks 
bad  taken  over  the  open  field  areas.  Gullies 
were  still  active  30  to  30  yeors  after  cultiva- 
tion was  stopped  and  were  too  deep  to  cross. 
A  Study  was  made  of  adapted  planta  flnL 
The  vegetation  planned  had  to  provide  a 
cover  suitable  for  altering  the  large  volume 
of  waste  water,  while  handling  44  inches  of 
annual  rainfall  on  sollfi  which  could  soak  up 
only  0.05  Inch  an  hour.  And  the  cover  had 
to  work  the  year  around. 

Land  clearing,  land  smoothing,  revegeta- 
tlon.  waterways,  shaping,  terraces,  and  me- 
chanical stn:ctures  were  planned  to  stabilize 
gullies  and  control  erosion. 

In  September  1960.  contractors  began  pre- 
paring the  land  for  purifying  waste  wawr  by 
allowing  the  water  to  flow  over  grass.  This  la 
the  "overland  flow  method."  Land  wai 
cleared,  gullies  filled,  waterways  and  drop 
structures  Installed,  amd  slopes  carefully 
landplaned.  The  slopes  were  smoothed  to 
assure  uniform  flow  of  water  at  a  rate  that 
would  allow  waste  particles  to  be  filtered  out 
by  vegetation.  The  terraces  were  laid  out  In 
1963  to  intercept  the  wat«r  ait«r  it  had  been 
filtered,  then  to  conduct  it  to  the  grassAd 
waterways,  and  divert  it  from  other  filter 
strip  areas  below. 

The  area  was  seeded  to  reed  canarygrass, 
redtop  bentgraas.  and  tall  fescue,  all  northern 
species  requiring  high  fertility.  Bermuda- 
grass  was  rejected  because  of  its  long  winter 
dormancy.  Some  bermudagrass  waa  used, 
however,  to  sod  plant  the  waterwajrs  and  was 
then  overseeded  with  the  northern  grasses 
more  tolerant  to  water. 

In  periods  of  dry  weather  before  the  spray 
system  was  used,  the  grasses  were  main- 
tained by  supplemental  Irrigation  Complete 
commercial  fertilizers  were  applied.  In  the 
area  where  the  subsoil  waa  expoeed.  however. 
the  cool-season  northern  species  died:  har- 
dier native  vegetation  replaced  them. 

Waterways  and  grade -stabilisation  struc- 
tureo  were  designed  by  SCS  engineers  who 
also  recommended  size  and  spacing  of  diver- 
sion terraces. 

When  the  processing  plant  began  operation 
in  the  fall  of  1964.  the  spray  area  bad  a  good 
stand  of  fescue  and  reed  canarygrass.  In 
handy  areas,  a  strong  stand  of  bermudagrass 
was  noted  Under  tests  with  heavy  applica- 
tion of  waste  water  In  winter  1964  and  spring 
IS6S,  the  bermudagrass  deteriorated  and 
turned  black.  By  April  It  appeared  to  be  dead, 
but  2  weeks  after  the  tests  stopped,  new 
growth  appeared.  Waste-water  applications 
were  resumed  and  continued  throughout 
1965  without  detrimental  effects  to  the 
bermudagrass. 

Near  the  end  of  fall  1065,  cool  weather 
slowed  the  growth  of  native  planu.  and  the 
cool-season  aorthem  apecles  began  to  flour- 
ish. 
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After  extremely  wet  seasons  In  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1968  and  1969,  it  was  evident 
that  native  grasees  cannot  compete  with 
reed  canarygraas  when  plant  nutrients  are 
supplied  in  quantity  from  the  decomposing 
organic  matter  in  the  waste  water. 

Louis  C.  GuUdc.  director  of  environmental 
engineering  for  the  company,  de&crl)>ed  the 
system  to  the  42d.  annual  conference  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation  in  Octo- 
ber 1969.  He  said  that  In  1960.  "the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  represented  an  un- 
precedented effort  in  soil  reclamation  and 
conservation,  but  experience  Indicated  that 
the  eventual  land  use  efficiency  would  have 
been  improved  if  the  eflon  had  l>een  bolder." 

The  company  won  top  national  honors  at 
the  annual  Sports  Foundation.  Inc.,  awards 
program  In  1970  "for  achievement  In  the 
control  of  water  pollution." 

Allyn  C.  Bennett.  SCS  engineering  spe- 
cialist, observed  the  system  In  operation  In 
November  1969  and  said,  "it  Is  apparent  that 
this  overland-flow  method  of  waste  disposal 
Is  highly  successful."  He  believes  that  better 
land  use  could  be  achieved  by  a  system  of 
parallel  terraces  Instead  of  the  semiparallel 
diversion  terraces.  This  would  provide  a  uni- 
form trickle-flow  distance  through  vegeta- 
tion. He  predicted  that  principles  of  waste 
disposal  learned  from  this  operation  will  be 
used  to  Improve  the  design  of  other  waste- 
dlspofal  systems. 

•'For  examp'.?.  the  uniform  trickle  flow 
through  vegetation  is  probably  more  bene- 
flclnl  than  sprinkler  spraying,  which  means 
that  a  gravity-flow  system  with  more  solids 
In  the  water  would  also  work  very  well." 
Bennett  said. 

In  the  system,  vegetable  solids  and  grease 
are  trapped  or  strained  from  the  waste  water, 
which  is  then  run  through  an  automatic 
sprinkler-Irrigation  system  onto  vegetated 
and  terraced  fields  Sprinkler  laterals  are  be- 
low, or  on  the  lower  side,  of  each  terrace.  The 
.sprinklers  spray  the  wash  water  onto  the 
land.  Then  it  trickles  through  the  vegetation 
down  to  the  next  terrace,  then  Into  a  system 
of  vegetated  waterways.  Grade-stabllizatinn 
structures  are  located  at  the  outlet  of  each 
of  the  two  main  waterways  leaving  the  farm. 
The  trlckle-flow  distance  needed  to  ade- 
quately lower  BOD  (bio-chemical  oxygen  de- 
mand! at  this  plant  is  200  feet  or  less.  Uni- 
form slopes  with  a  minimum  of  ponded  areas 
are  more  efficient 

Oood-quallty  hay  Is  harvested  from  the 
?pray  area.  And  regular  removal  of  excess 
vegetation  appears  to  bcx^st  efficiency  of  the 
disposal  area.  Quilde  reported  that,  "the 
process  also  reclaims  a  high  percentage  of 
plant  nutrients.  These  nutrients  fertlllM 
the  grasses,  and  analysis  of  the  hay  showed 
the  mineral  content  to  be  nearly  double 
that  found  in  other  good-quality  hay  with 
high  nutritional  value  ranging  up  to  23  per- 
cent crude  protein.  In  feeding  tests,  cattle 
showed  a  definite  preference  for  bay  grown 
on  the  disposal  sites." 

There  is  a  continuous  streamflow  down- 
stream from  the  spray-area  fields  without 
the  unsightly  aquatic  vegetation  which 
would  be  expected  from  most  waste -disposal 
areas. 

An  advantage  of  the  system  Is  Its  ability 
to  function  in  all  types  of  severe  weather 
conditions  without  reduced  efficiency. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 
Mr.    EUSERO.    Mr.    Speaker,    The 
Ukraine  is  Uie  largest  county  in  Eiastem 
Eun>pe,  and  its  Inhabitants  constitute 
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tlie  most  numerotis  of  all  ethnic  groups 
in  that  region,  today  numbering  more 
than  45  iiuUion.  In  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  productive  agricultural  region  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  not  infrequently  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  breakbasket  of 
the  whole  area.  Its  hardworking  and 
rugged  inhabitants,  the  solid  core  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Europe's  once  free  peas- 
antry, have  tilled  their  fertile  soil  cease- 
lessly not  only  for  their  own  well-being 
but  also  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors, 
and  presently  for  their  heartless  Soviet 
taskmasters.  The  very  fact  that  the  fair 
land  of  the  Ukrame  is  fertile  and  rich  in 
natural  resources  seems  to  have  been  a 
cause  of  the  miser}'  and  misfortune  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  The  riches  of  the 
land  roused  tlie  envy  and  jealousy  of  its 
ruthless  and  power-hungry  neighbors 
and  occasioned  its  conquest  by  aUen 
tyrants. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  country 
has  been  submerged  in  the  Russian  con- 
tinent, and  during  all  that  time  auto- 
cratic czars  and  today's  Communists 
have  done  their  worst  to  suppress  and 
eradicate  what  we  in  the  West  regard 
as  the  best  Ulu-ainian  national  traits: 
their  desire  for  freedom,  their  Ijoundless 
love  for  their  homeland,  their  undying 
yearning  for  political  independence,  and 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  national  goal.  Only  once 
in  the  course  of  their  long  subjugation 
to  alien  rulers  did  they  have  the  chance 
of  attaining  that  goal:  that  was  in  1918. 
When  the  czar's  decrepit  autocracy  was 
overthrown  and  Austria  no  longer  ruled 
over  western  Ukraine,  Ukrainian  leaders 
saw  their  chance,  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity and  proclaimed  their  national  in- 
dependence. That  was  done  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  the  day  on  which  the 
incralnian  National  Republic  came  into 
being,  and  it  looked  as  if  a  new  era  had 
been  ushered  in  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 

That  memorable  day  has  become  a 
landmark  m  the  recent  history  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  remains  as  a  bright  mo- 
ment in  the  stniggle  of  the  Ukrainians 
for  their  national  independence.  How- 
ever, the  Ukrainians  enjoyed  their  hard- 
won  freedom  for  only  a  short  time.  Soon 
events  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  country. 
The  newly  created  state,  weak  and  un- 
aided, and  surrounded  by  Implacable 
foes,  did  not  survive  the  impending  on- 
slaught. Early  in  1920.  Communist  Rus- 
sia treacherously  attacked  and  overran 
the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  thi'i  day  the  Ukraine  remains  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  50  years  the 
liberty-loving  Ukrainians  have  been  liv- 
ing in  a  vast  prison  camp  in  their  his- 
toric homeland,  separated  from  the  free 
world  by  the  Iron  Curtain  and  sur- 
rounded by  Soviet  secret  agents.  There 
they  do  not  and  cannot  enjoy  any  of  the 
freedoms  which  we  in  the  free  world 
regard  as  our  birthright.  Under  such  try- 
ing circumstances  they  are  not  permitted 
to  celebrate  their  Independence  Day. 
Fortunately,  however,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tJkranians  who  live  in  the  free 
world  celebr»te  It,  and  Ukrainian 
Americans  solemnly  observe  this  memo- 
rable day  In  appropriate  ceremonies.  I 
am  wholeheartedly  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 979  and  Senate  Resolution  455  call- 
ing   for    a    Presidential    proclamation 
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whereby  Wtnilnian  Independence  Day 
observance  may  be  celebrated  annually 
In  all  communities  throughout  the 
country. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
WOMEN'S  WEEK 


HON.  OARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
nJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tuesdasi.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  MILLEH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
National  Business  Women's  Week,  hon- 
oring the  contributions  of  America's 
Business  and  Professional  Women  to  our 
country,  will  soon  be  observed.  Though 
the  contributions  of  Americas  working 
women  have  been  obvious  throughout 
this  Nation's  long  history  of  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  advancement.  I 
think  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  a 
period  of  time  be  set  aside  to  credit 
women  In  business  and  professional  roles 
who  not  only  play  a  vital  part  In  keeping 
economic  progress  foremost  in  America's 
future,  but  are  also  a  commendable, 
responsible  force  In  this  Nation's  drive  to 
eradicate  our  social  problems  as  well 

Prom  October  18  through  24.  the  Lan- 
caster. Ohio.  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  in  conjunction  with  na- 
tionwide observance  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week,  will  honor  working 
women  of  Lancaster  and  Fairfield 
County. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  ser\lces 
and  community  projects  the  Lancaster 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
affords  the  city  and  Fairfield  County.  I 
submit  the  following  article  authored  by 
Mrs.  Jack  Blazer,  of  Lancaster,  for  entry 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

SOTK  .^NNIVERSAItT  Of  PC0FBS810N*I- 

WoMXN's  Club 

Tlie  l.«ncMter  Ohio  BuslnM*  Kid  Profe*- 
sloDftl  Women's  Club  1«  »  part  of  the  Natlonmi 
PederaUon  of  Btwlnesfl  and  Proresslonal 
Women's  Cluh  whoae  memberslilp  repreaenu 
hundreds  of  career  fields.  Women  become 
members  of  the  B.P.W.  for  these  main  rea- 
sons; Fellowship.  pereonaJ  Improvement  and 
community  concern.  Members  report  greater 
community  Involvement  as  a  result  of  Joining 
B.P.W.  Tlie  EPW.  Emblem  the  Nike  or 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace.  symbolising 
profresfl.  communication,  learning,  com- 
merce and  wisdom.  Is  worn  both  on  the 
person  and  In  the  heart  of  each  member  who 
tries  very  hard  to  Uve  Ita  meaning — respect 
for  Individual  oneness  and  common 
mutuality. 

The  Fiftieth  Year  of  BP.W  (1930-19701 
featuna  the  ttaeme  "Era  of  Responsibility" — 
Tour  ResponslbUlty — Enrich — Renew — Act. 

Each  yeSiT  Tbe  Lancaster  BJ*.W.  has  been 
setting  up  Its  prograxn  to  Involve  every  Club 
member-  It  has  been  guided  by  the  objectives 
of  The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  To  elevate 
tile  standards  of  women  in  btislness  and  In 
the  professions:  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
buolneaa  and  professional  women;  to  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  business 
and  prt>fesslonal  women  of  the  United  States; 
to  extend  opportunities  to  bualncse  and  pro- 
feaelonal  wt>men  through  education  along 
lines  of  Industrial,  sclentlDc  and  vocational 
actlvlUea. 

AcUvlUea  of  The  L&ncaster  B.P.W.  have 
bwn  many  and  railed  aa  follows: 
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SponsorLng  boys  from  th»  Palrfleld  School 
for  Boys  who  parUcipated  )n  the  Soap  Box 
Derby:  members  going  to  VeteraiiB'  HoaptUl 
in  ChlUlcothe.  Ohio  tor  spring  plcnlci,  fea- 
turing food,  prlzcfl  lor  games  and  oonvena- 
tlon;  sponsoring  Cancer  "TBg  Day";  spon- 
■ortng  the  Diabetic  CUnlc.  participating  tn 
the  Patrfleld  County  Kidney  PoundaUon 
Project  to  provide  on  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine for  the  community;  increaalng  mem- 
bership In  the  Ntke  Club  (an  organleatlon 
for  young  glrU  interested  In  entering  the 
buslneas  world  after  graduation);  awarding 
a  SSOO  Bcholarship  to  a  worthy  gtrl  recipient 
and  sponsoring  two  girls  to  Qlrla'  State  each 
vear;  acting  a«  Intermediary  in  the  Mle  of 
decorative,  liseful  refuge  oontaJners  to  Lan- 
caster merchants;  giving  tlOOO  to  the  Oblo 
University  Lancaster  Branch  toward  the 
erection  of  the  new  building:  emphasizing 
discussion  of  legUlatlve  lasuee;  meetings  to 
give  Information  about  the  misuse  of  drugs, 
about  crime  and  sex  roles  around  the  world. 

The  Lancaster  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  wlU  honor  Ita  working  women 
In  the  community  October  18  thru  the  24th, 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  observance  of  Na- 
tional Business  Wocnen's  Week,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  many  contribution*  of  Amer- 
ica's working  women  who  repreaent  better 
than  one-third  of  the  total  labor  force. 

Tbe  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  which 
Initiated  National  Business  Women's  Week  in 
1028.  was  founded  In  1919.  There  are  3,800 
B.P.W  clubs  and  their  260,000  membership 
extends  to  all  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  Virgin 
Islands. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DADDARIO 
RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNMBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  ray  good  friend  and  dlstlngiolshed 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Emilio  Q 
Daddaeio.  was  presented  with  the  Aloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 
This  award,  presented  by  the  Aloy  Alfaro 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
pays  tribute  to  Representative  Daddario 
for  his  outstandings  public  service  and  his 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  following  remarks  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern  upon  presenta- 
tion of  the  award: 
PassRNTA-noN    Spmch    of    Da.    HcaMAN    A 

Batixn.    ahsucaw    PaovosT.    THS    Alot 

ALFAAO   iNTXXNATlONAt.  POCNDATIOM    OF  THE 

RXFfBLic   or   Panaua.    on    -nn   Occasion 
Whxn    thx    Honorablk    Ewn-io     Quinct 
Daodabio.  Mzmbeb  or  Concksss.  Prom  the 
pnwT  Dtsttuct  or  CoNNECxicrr.  Rzceived 
THi  Highest  Award  or  this  Foundation 
Which   Was   CoNrEaaxD   on    Him    bt   Dr. 
Battrn,  I>r.  Rbnb  Shapshax.  Mb.  Robcbt  L. 
Scaixt.  and  Ma.  Wallt  Pagv.  Aij.  Diputt 
Akkiican  Provosts,  at  BamccpoRT.  Conn. 
Reverend    clergy.    Congressman    Daddario. 
Dr.  Shapshak,  Mr.  Robert  Scally.  Mr.  Page. 
distinguished  guests  and  fellow  Americans: 
We  are  assembled  here  at  Bridgeport.  Con- 
necticut, to  honor  a  very  outstanding  and 
distinguished   public  otDctal   of  renown,  an 
educator  who  has  efficiently  and  ably  served 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  tbe  80th.  87th.  S8tb.  89th.  &Oth  and  9IsC 
sessions  of  the  House,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
chairman   of   the   special   subcommittee   on 
Patenta  and  Sclentiflo  Znventlona,  chairman 
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of  the  subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development,  and  a  member  of  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  He  has 
been  honored  by  many  colleges  and  nations, 
and  he  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  both  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  being  honorably  dla- 
cbarged  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

It  Is  now  my  proud  privilege  and  honor 
to  tell  the  world  thai  you  have  been  voted 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Aloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma. "In  recognition  of  your  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  your  beloved  country,  both  In  peace 
and  war.  and  service  to  mankind  In  the  field 
of  public  service  as  a  member  of  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  for  six  terms,  as 
a  Judicial  officer,  as  an  educator,  and  tor 
our  efforts  In  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  international  peace.  In  further  rec- 
ognition of  your  RChlevementB  in  behalf  of 
humanitarian  causes  through  religious,  fra- 
ternal, civic,  educational,  and  patriotic  orgm- 
nlzaUons,  all  in  keeping  with  the  aim.  Ideals, 
principles  and  purposes  of  this  foundation." 
We  are  here  today  to  honor  you  in  teatl- 
mony:  first,  of  our  faith  in  the  ideala  in 
American  democracy;  secondly,  in  our  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  universal  education  as 
the  bulwark  of  these  ideals:  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  our  confidence  In  tbe  cooperation 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  western  hemisphere 
In  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  tbe  people  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  immortal  Aloy  Alfaro, 
the  great  democrat  of  Ecuador  As  President 
of  Ecuador  at  the  tiUTi  of  the  century,  he 
expanded  and  furthered  educational  insti- 
tutlons  of  bis  own  country.  He  appealed  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  establish  peace,  and 
to  grant  the  people  of  Cuba  the  freedom  for 
which  they  yearned  and  bled.  Now.  those 
people  of  Cuba  pray  once  more  that  some- 
how, perhaps  by  divine  guidance,  they  will 
again  see  their  freedom  restored — the  free-  ^ 
dom  which  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union  3 
wrested  from  them  In  direct  violation  of  the  X 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Aloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  gatbers  and  en- 
courages the  permanent  political  and  moral 
values  of  the  Americas.  Aloy  Alfaro  was  the 
outstanding  Ecuadorian  In  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  action  and  thought  which 
he  placed  at  the  service  of  his  country  were 
Instruments  and  agenclee  of  the  highest 
aspiration  of  half  the  globe.  He  worked  for  a 
broad  land;  he  strove  to  raise  the  social  level 
of  the  Indian:  to  spread  educauon  among  hta 
countrymen;  to  banish  the  exploitation  of 
man  to  man;  to  act  for  the  defense  of  liberty, 
regardless  of  frontier;  to  create  American 
public  laws:  and  to  free  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  from  their  chalna. 

The  A.A.I-F.  has  neither  political  nor  lu- 
crative purposes.  The  flnalt^  Is  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memorj'  of  Aloy  Alfaro.  nnd  make 
available  all  knowledge  of  hla  life  and  wcn-ks. 
aa  a  statesman  and  liberator.  What  Alfaro 
undertook  and  accomplished  In  half  a  cen- 
tury, constitutes  the  essential  transforma- 
tion of  normal  people. 

Our  guertt  of  honor  was  awarded  the  Aloy 
Alfaro  Qrand  Cross  and  Diploma  In  recog- 
nition of  his  distinguished  contribution  to 
cultiu^  and  humanity,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments tn  the  field  of  public  service,  educa- 
tion, in  his  work  for  worthwhile  endeavors. 
and  In  further  recognition  of  his  efforts  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  International 
peace. 

Aloy  Alfaro  was  a  citizen,  not  only  of  hU 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  The 
personal  integrity,  the  unwavering  defense 
of  the  prlnclplea  of  truth,  justice  and  friend- 
ship among  nations:  the  self-control  and 
self  sacrifice  that  marked  about  one  quarter 
of  a  century  of  unflagging  service  to  his  fel- 
low man.  extended  way  beyond  tbe  con- 
fines of  hla  own  country  Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator  but  his 
rebelUoo     and     consplimcy     were     directed 
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against  hatred.  Injustice,  discord,  and  tyr- 
anny. Be  was  the  leader  of  a  generation 
tired  with  the  hope  and  desire  that  respon- 
sible political  action  would  enhance  the  proa- 
perlty  of  their  country  and  the  welfare  of 
their  people. 

Whenever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Aloy  Alfaro  was 
the  dynamic  leader  who  brought  about  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes. 

General  Alfaro  sowed  the  see<ls  of  Pan- 
American  cooperation  and  understanding.  In 
1807,  be  called  a  peace  conference  In  Mexico 
City,  in  which  the  U.S.  government  partici- 
pated, for  welding  all  the  Americas  together. 
and  to  preserve  for  the  Western  hemisphere. 
the  Pan-American  unity  of  freedom  loving 
people.  This  love  of  freedom  served  as  the 
perpetual  harbinger  against  the  attempt  of 
any  form  of  despotism  to  plant  the  tyrant's 
heel  on  even  the  tiniest  portion  of  the  soil 
of  our  Pan-American  nations  Were  General 
Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would  be  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  all 
other  organizations  created  by  the  U.3.  Oot- 
ernment  to  keep  the  peace  throughout  the 
world.  This  great  Ecuadorian  statesman  and 
dedicated  leader  would  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  assure  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  hope,  peace,  and  good  will,  Chat 
Is  our  common  heritage  from  our  common 
Creator. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  today 
that  we  of  this  foundation  have  selected 
to  receive  this  highest  award  a  great  Amer- 
ican public  otDdal.  humanitarian  and  edu- 
cator. None  can  ever  doubt  the  Umltlesa 
faith  of  our  guest  of  honor  In  the  Ideals 
of  democracy:  In  the  belief  of  our  guest  of 
honor  that  it  was  not  from  human  hands, 
but  from  the  great  Creator  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  Inherits  the  rights  of  life, 
human  liberty,  happiness  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity: and  In  learning,  which  has  been  the 
life  work  of  our  guest  of  honor. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  these  vital  factors  In 
the  life  of  our  guest  of  honor  are  recorded 
for  all  the  world  to  see  as  an  outstanding 
public  official,  educator,  and  private  citizen, 
m  his  community  and  throughout  the  state 
and  nation.  We  know  of  no  one  who  by  his 
service  to  mankind  and  to  tbe  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  has  more  fuUy  and  brilliantly 
earned  this  high  honor. 

The  pbUoeophy  of  General  Alfaro.  who  is 
known  as  tbe  Abraham  Lincoln  of  South 
America,  was  based  principally  on  service  to 
his  fellow  human  beings  and  to  the  cause 
of  International  peace.  The  public  and  private 
activities  of  our  guest  of  honor  come  within 
the  framework  of  this  kind  of  service  to  man- 
kind. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  rriling 
body  of  this  foundation  grants  him  the  Aloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

Congressman  Daddario  Joins  a  very  select 
and  elite  group  of  Americans  who  have  been 
honored  similarly  In  the  past.  They  Include 
former  Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  Richard  Nixon,  former 
Vice  President  Hul>ert  Humphrey,  former 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur, 
F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  Senators 
Rlblcoff,  Mansfield.  Scott,  and  JavlU;  Con- 
gressmen Celler.  Ford,  and  Albert;  former 
U.S.  Commissioners  of  Education  Howe  and 
James  Allen,  Jr.:  the  Honorable  Stanley  Puld. 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Ambassador  Averlll  Harrl- 
man.  Oovernor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  the 
Honorable  John  Bailey,  all  of  whom  typify 
the  caliber  of  Individuate  who  have  been 
recipients  of  this  high  honor. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  call  upon 
that  distinguished  outstanding  sculptor.  Dr. 
Rene  Shapahak,  to  carry  out  the  determina- 
tion to  Invest  you.  Congressman  Daddario. 
with  the  Aloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and 
Diploma. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMTTTEE 
HEARINGS  PRODUCTIVE  ON 
FUEL    AND    POWER    CRISIS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVlNS 

OF   TtNNESSE£ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recent  hcarlnjgs  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  on  the  fuel  and 
power  crisis  elicited  much  useful  and 
helpful  information  concerning  the  rea- 
sons for  current  shortages  and  threats  of 
more  blackouts  and  brownouts. 

In  this  connection  Miss  Elaine  Shan- 
non, Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  In  her  Stmday 
column  includes  an  excellent  summary 
of  our  hearings. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  tn  this 
moat  Important  subject,  I  place  the 
article  In  tbe  Recobd  herewith: 

CouprrrrioN   Can't   Solve  Pocl   Cbisis 
(By  Elaine  Shannon) 

Washxnoioh. — One  impocxant  point 
brought  out  by  a  House  Investigation  on  the 
power  situation  last  week  is  that  there  is.  at 
present,  neither  a  national  energy  policy  nor 
a  national  energy  agency. 

There  seems  to  be  an  urgent  need  for  both, 
as  witness  after  witness  has  testified  that  a 
nationwide  energy  crisis  does.  In  fact,  exist. 
In  the  midst  of  bountiful  energy  resources. 

"In  my  view,  we  have  got  ourselves  Into 
our  preaent  fuel  difficulties."  said  a  former 
Federal  Power  Commission  chairman,  "be- 
cause of  piecemeal  policy  decisions  made 
within  the  context  of  specific  commodity 
problems  rather  than  within  the  context  of 
the  energy  field  as  a  whole. ' 

paioarms    needed 

"Priorities  need  to  be  developed  which  may 
create  industry  resistance,  but  energy  Is  too 
Important  to  the  American  econovny  to  aUow 
Its  growth  to  continue  id  a  haphaeard 
fashion.''  said  Joseph  Swldler.  past  FPC  head, 
now  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion chairman. 

"We  are  now  paying  the  price  for  waiting 
too  long  to  bring  aense  to  our  eaergf  poU- 
cles." 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
told  of  tbe  frustrations  he  had  encountered 
when  Qrylng  to  deal  with  a  maze  of  federal 
bureaucracies  on  New  York's  power  storage. 

"When  one  turns  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment," Undsay  told  the  sutwommlttee,  "one 
tlndi  that  no  one  agency  is  responsible  for 
or  conceives  of  a  national  'clean  energy' 
policy." 

"The  chairman  and  members  of  the  FPC 
are  responsllde  for  regulaung  natural  gas 
and  pubUc  utilities.  The  secretary  of  the 
interior  Is  responsible,  meantime,  for  the 
extraction  of  natural  gas  and  oil  and  admin- 
isters the  oil  Import  quota  program 

how  much  on.? 

"The  decision  as  to  how  much  oil  Is  avail- 
able at  any  given  time  In  the  U.S.  is  pri- 
marily made  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
state  regulatory  bodies  in  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana and  the  oU  industry  Itself. 

"This  Is  hardly  a  machine  for  the  rational 
ordering  of  a  fuel  policy  for  the  nation.  It 
Is  even  less  appropriate  to  developing  a  na- 
tional clean  fuel  policy  since  the  agency 
previously  responsible  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol. HEW.  plays  no  formal  role  In  the  de- 
cision making  process  and  tbe  same  is 
likely  to  be  true  of  Its  successor,  the  newly- 
created  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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"lliere  Is  no  single  federal  agency."  aald 
current  FPC  head  John  Nasslkas,  "to  attain 
a  balanced  national  objective  of  efficient  and 
productive  uUUaation  of  our  total  energy 
resources — oU,  coal,  gas,  water,  nuclear  en- 
ergy." 

"In  addition  to  multiple  responsibilities  at 
the  federal  level,  the  problem  is  further  com- 
pounded by  tbe  reality  of  a  state-federal 
system  of  economic  regulation  and  resource 
preservation.  .  .  .  Various  committees  of  Con- 
gress are  also  concerned  with  energy  policy." 

Last  week,  the  administration.  In  response 
to  the  incraasmgly  serious  fuel  situation, 
established  a  Joint  board  consisting  of  th« 
heads  of  the  FPC,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, the  secretaries  of  interior  and 
commerce,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

The  administration  also  enacted  certain 
relaxations  and  alterations  in  the  import 
quota  system. 

But  these  actions — both  the  ftwrnatlon  of 
the  board  and  tbe  quo<A  adjustments — were 
criticised  as  "mmor"  and  "abort  run"  moves 
by  witnesses  at  the  small  business  subcom- 
mittee heatings. 

"SMAtX  uKsuvn" 

"In  the  face  of  a  mounting  crisis,  actions 
announced  In  the  statement  are  timid  and 
promise  small  reeulta  at  best,"  conunented 
Alex  Radin,  general  manager  of  the  American 
PubUc  Power  Association. 

"The  administration,  simply  stated,  says: 
"Tbe  way  to  get  adequate  fuel  supplies  is  to 
pay  higher  prices."  tbe  public  power  apoltea- 
man  said. 

"Or,  considering  the  fact  that  the  Mc- 
Cracken-Uncdn  statement  ( the  admlnutra- 
tion  statement)  also  advocates  a  vcduntAry 
IC^c  reduction  in  fuel  use  this  winter,  the 
administration  policy  seems  to  advocate  'leas 
fuel  at  higher  prices' — a  policy  which  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  'mote  power  at  lower 
cost'  philosophy  which  has  guided  the  public 
power  industry  for  many  years." 

StrPPLT   AND   DEMAND 

Administration  officials  who  testified  Indi-^ 
oated  a  general  administration  policy  of 
letting  the  economics  of  the  situation  take 
care  of  the  supply  and  demand  tor  fuel  and 
power. 

This  poUcy  was  stated  clearly  In  the  ad- 
ministration statement  made  last  week : 

"BasleaUy.  we  rely  upon  tbe  proven  adap- 
ablllty  of  the  American  economic  system 
which  must  respond  to  the  present  and  pro- 
spective demands  for  fuel  by  converting  to 
the  productiOD  of  what  is  most  needed  and 
Its  delivery  where  It  is  most  needed." 

The  administration  policy  statement  also 
Indicated  that  tbe  Increased  demand  would 
be  supplied  at  a  higher  price: 

"The  Increased  national  requirements  and 
the  changes  in  the  price  structure  that  arise 
from  them  provide  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
this  adjustment  of  supply,  which  Is  in  fact 
already  taking  place." 

MEANS   UONST 

The  "powerful  incentive"  referred  to  Is.  of 
courae,  money. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  tight  fuel  sup- 
pIlM  loosened  considerably  as  the  price  went 
up :  after  the  price  of  heavy  fuel  oil  went  up 
more  than  &0'~r  over  last  year,  several  major 
US.  oil  companies  announced  they  could 
supply  the  winter  demand. 

But  tbe  economic  system  of  supply  and 
demand  works  only  If  there  Is  coii^>eUtion, 
and  soma  witnesses,  and  subcommittee  mem- 
ben,  did  not  seem  to  feel  there  Is  true  Inter- 
energy  competition  In  America  today. 

Pointing  out  that  oil  companies  control  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  nation's  ooal, 
natural  gas  and  uranium.  Chairman  Aubrey 
Wagner  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
said: 
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"11  la  Importanl  to  know,  before  It  Is  too 
late,  whether  coropetmon  between  a  few 
large  raw  energy  compantea  will  aej^e  the 
nation  as  well." 

Former  PPC  head  Joseph  Swldler  stated 
caiegortcjilly  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
will  not  be  sufflslent  to  regulate  the  energy 
situation. 

WILL   SB  latTlNCT 

"At  the  moment,  competition  In  the  energy 
market  Is  fa^t  w.\nlng.  and  soon  will  be 
extinct  it  the  present  trend  continues."  he 

A  strong  rede.-al  agency  must  be  created, 
he  tald  "to  protect  the  U.S.  energy  position 
both  short-term  and  long  term,  rather  than 
to  footer  the  Interests  of  special  energy 
groups." 

Coal  prices,  fuel  oil  prices,  electric  ratea. 
natural  gas  price*  all  are  rising  swiftly,  and 
power  problems  seem  to  tie  multiplying  even 
as  Tcsotirces  blossom. 

The  power  crisis,  m  addition  to  the  general 
Inflauon.  hasn't  been  lost  In  Congress.  Hope- 
fully, the  power  crisis  will  force  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  energy  policy  agency 
and  a  comprehensive  national  policy  to  meet 
the  Increasingly  complex  "inergy  situation. 

The  experience  of  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph. 
D-W.  Va..  seems  to  support  this  hope: 

Ten  years  ago.  Randolph  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  commission  on  fuels 
»nH  energy.  He  found  he  co\ild  get  no  sup- 
port and  the  measure  failed. 

Today  the  measure  has  60  co-sponsors — a 
comfonable  majority  of  the  Senate. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SYSTEM 
FOR  THE  SHARING  OF  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  TAX  REVENUES  WITH 
THE  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNirecncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1970 
Mr.  MESKILL  Mr.  Speaker,  our  local 
governing  units  are  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits.  Cities  can  no  longer  rely  on 
help  from  the  States  and  both  entities 
are  increasingly  dependent  upon  con- 
tinuation of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  Federal  grants  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  public  needs 
since  such  grants  usually  apply  only  to 
specific  projects  and  hamstring  the  dis- 
persal of  funds  on  a  pnority  basis. 

It  is  essential  that  we  depart  from  spe- 
cific purpose  funding  and  give  our  States 
and  cities  the  necessary  authority  to 
fund  those  programs  essential  to  their 
localities. 

The  need  for  a  program  of  direct  aid 
to  the  State  and  local  governments, 
ba.sed  on  some  formula  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, is  as  critical  as  it  is  apparent.  Our 
local  ofBcials  know  the  problems  of  their 
communities  and  under  tax  sharing 
could  employ  the  revenues  to  the  best 
advantage. 

A  huge  bureaucracy,  centralized  in  the 
Nations  CapiUl.  cannot  possibly  famil- 
iarize itself  with  the  unique  and  varying 
problems  of  otu-  local  communities.  And 
because  such  a  colossus  can  be  neither 
efBciently  nor  democratically  controlled, 
the  concentration  of  authority  has  pro- 
moted public  apathy,  stifled  local  initi- 
ative, consumed  potential  tax  resources, 
and  demoralized  local  government  to  the 
point  where  Stale  and  local  programs 
are  devised  and  legislated  in  anticipation 
of  Federal  action. 
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We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  geared  to 
dispense  services.  We  have  witnessed  the 
demise  of  potentially  effective  programs 
because  concentration  of  authority  in 
Washington  eventually  undermined  local 
and  State  authority  and  the  peo- 
ple involved  became  disillusioned  and 
disgusted. 

Revenue-sharing  would  initiate  a  new 
approach  to  intergovernmental  relations 
by  shifting  the  balance  of  power  from 
WasWngton  back  to  the  people.  This 
dynamic  and  refreshing  approach  would 
allow  city  and  State  officials  leeway  In 
meeting  their  tndttidual  community's 
problems  and  permit  experimentation 
with  new  policies  and  programs. 

Government  on  all  levels  would  become 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  and  the  people  would  regain 
confidence  in  the  performance  ability  of 
government.  Local  and  State  officials 
would  determine  priorities  Instead  of 
having  to  accept  Washington's  dictates. 
I  have  reviewed  the  various  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  and  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  own  measure  which  I  believe 
insures  a  more  equitable  system  of  Ux 
sharing.  The  revenue-sharing  systems 
which  have  been  proposed  are  based 
solely  on  taxable  income  or  revenue  elTort 
and  population.  In  order  to  fairly  dis- 
tribute the  funds  it  is.  of  course,  essen- 
tial to  know  the  tax  resources  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Slates.  But  I  do  not  believe 
these  factors  alone  are  Indicative  of  the 
financial  needs  of  our  States  and  local 
communities. 

I  have,  therefore,  incorporated  into 
my  bill — and  weighted  proportionately — 
four  factors:  taxable  income,  40  percent: 
unemployment,  30  percent:  population. 
20  percent;  and  medicare,  10  percent. 

This  legislation  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  our  States  are  simply  not  able  bo 
meet  their  financial  obligations  and  that 
many  are  suffering  huge  deficits. 

It  U  imperative  that  hearings  be  held 
on  revenue-sharing  bills  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Anyone  who  considers  the 
tax  sharing  proposals  cannot  help  but 
agree  that  whUe  instilling  new  vigor  and 
Initiative  in  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, revenue  sharing  would  at  the 
same  time  relieve  the  financial  crises  of 
these  governing  entitles. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  bill  to  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

HJl.  1B72* 
A  bin  to  establish  a  system  for  the  sharing 
of  certam  Federal  tax  revenues  with  the 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  0/ 
Repreientatlvet    of    the    United    Statei    o/ 
America  In  Conjjress  assembled, 
SHOrr  TTTLa 
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SrcnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1970". 
scriNrnoNS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "flacal  year'*  means  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

(2>  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  state  or  his  delegate; 

13)  the  term  '"Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  tJiUted  SUtes  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 


(5)  the  term  "Individual  Income  taxes" 
means  the  proceeds  of  taxes  collected  from 
individuals  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  taxes  collected 
under  chapter  24  of  such  Code,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordiince  with  regulnUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary;  and 

(6)  the  term  "trust  fund"  means  the  Tax- 
Sharing  Trust  Fund  established  by  section  3. 

TAX-SHARING  TBUST  ri'ND 

Sic.  3.  lai  There  Is  hereby  esubUshed  m 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Suites  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Tsx-Sharlng  Trust 
Fund".  The  trust  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  It  by  subsection 
(b)  and  any  amounts  appropriated  to  It 
under  subsection  id  i . 

(bl  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  tor  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
JtUy  1.  1970,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, an  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  equal  to  the  percentage  provided 
m  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  muluplled 
by  the  toUl  taxable  Income  reported  on 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax  returna  for 
the  latest  calendar  year  tor  which  publuhed 
staUstlcal  data  are  avaUable  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year- 

(Cl  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
the  applicable   percentage  Is — 

(1)    for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1970,  one-fourth  of  1  percent; 

I2l   for   tlie  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1. 

1971.  three-eighths  of  1  percent; 

(3)   for  the  fiscal   year  beginning  July   1. 
1973,  one-half  of  1  percent: 
141   for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1973.  three-fourths  of  1  percent; 

(61   for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

1974.  seven-eighths  of  1  percent; 

(61  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1976.  1  percent. 

(dl  In  addition  to  the  amounu  appropri- 
ated by  subsection  (b).  there  are  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  trust  fund  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  additional  amounts  as 
may  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  ^  _      , 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  each  fiscal 
year,  determine  the  amount  described  la  sub- 
section (b),  and  tranater  the  amount  so 
determined  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  trust  fund.  Such  transfer 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment  shall 
be  made,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
transferred  was  In  excess  of  or  less  than 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred, by  the  transfer  of  additional  amounts 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  or 
by  the  transfer  of  amounts  from  the  trust 
fund  to  the  general  fund. 

MXTHOD  or  PATMXMTS  TO  STATXS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  be  entitled  to 
paymenis  out  of  the  trust  fund  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  provided 
In  this  section,  such  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  Governor. 

(bl  The  total  amount  of  payments  to  each 
State  during  each  nacal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  section  S.  Pay- 
menu  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  not 
less  often  than  quarterly.  PaymenU  to  any 
State  made  during  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  any  fiscal  year  may.  to  the  extent 
necesaary.  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  in  determining  the  amounts 
under  section  6.  Proper  adjustment  shaU  be 
made  In  the  payments  to  any  State  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  payments  In  the  first 
and  second  quarters  were  In  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounu  which  should  have  been 
paid. 

AMOUNTS   OF   PATBSXNTS   TO   TH«   »TATXS 

3£C.  5.  (a)  OxNiaAL  Bole.— The  total 
amount  of  payments  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year  la  sn  amount   (computed  by  the 
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Secretary)  equal  to  the  sum  of  tbe  four  por- 
tions computed  for  such  State  under  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  (d).  and  te>.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "the  ap- 
propriated amount"  means  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  trust  fund  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  Immediately  preceding  tbe  fiscal  year 
during  which  pajrments  to  each  State  are  to 
be  made,  as  computed  according  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3. 

(b)  tNDtvmi'AL.  Income  Tax  Portion. — The 
Individual  income  tax  portion  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  40  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriated amount  by  a  fraction  tbe 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  Individual  income  taxes  collected 
from  residents  of  tbe  State  during  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  for  which  there  Is  In- 
come tax  data  avaUable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  tbe  denominator 
of  which  ts  the  total  amount  of  7ed««l 
Individual  income  taxes  collected  from 
residents  of  all  the  Stat«s  during  such  year. 

(c)  Unemployment  Portion. — The  unem- 
ployment portion  shall  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying 30  percent  of  tbe  appropriated 
amount  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  the  total  average  number  of  un- 
employed people  residing  In  such  Stat«  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  ending 
before  the  beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year  during 
which  payment  Is  to  be  made  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  tbe  total  average 
number  of  unemployed  people  residing  m 
all  the  States  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  such   year. 

(d)  PopTTLATiON  PoBTiON. — The  popuUtlon 
portion  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  20 
percent  of  the  appropriated  amount  by  a 
fraction  tbe  numerator  of  which  Is  tbe  total 
number  of  people  residing  in  such  State  as 
reported  In  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus and  tbe  denominator  of  which  is  tbe 
tola!  number  of  people  residing  in  all  the 
Slates  as  reported  In  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census. 

(e)  MCOICABE       PATMENTB       PORTION. — The 

medicare  payments  portion  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  10  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriated amount  by  a  fraction  tbe 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
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people  residing  In  such  State  who  are  recelv- 
ing  payments  under  part  A  of  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (medicare  payments) 
as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  tbe  most  recent  cal- 
endar year  ending  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  payment  is  to 
be  made  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
tbe  total  number  of  people  residing  In  all 
the  States  who  are  receiving  such  payments 
as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  such  year. 

(f)  Appropriate  Calcciations.— For  the 
purposes  of  calculating  the  payments  due 
each  State  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  appropriate  calcula- 
tions and  such  calculations  abal!  be  final. 


HDNGATE  SUPPORTS  TVA  SMALL 
BUSINESS  SET-ASIDES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

op  ictssouai 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesiav.  October  li,  1970 

Mr.  HXJNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee recently  concluded  hearings  on 
the  fuel  and  energy  ciisis.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  testified  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  that  they  had 
a  coal  shortage,  and  yet  other  witnesses 
stressed  the  fact  that  many  small  coal 
operators  in  the  area  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  coal. 

The  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Hon.  Joe  L.  Evws.  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  designed  to  reconcile  this 
situation.  I  think,  the  solution,  which 
is  to  provide  for  small  business  set- 
asides  by  TVA.  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Such  set-asides  have  been  required 
of  many  other  Federal  agencies,  and  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  TVA  be  In- 
cluded among  them. 
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As  a  member  of  tbe  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  been  proud  and 
honored  to  serve  with  Chairman  Evws. 
He  is  a  highly  respected  and  a  beloved 
representative  from  Tennessee.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  <»untry  as  a 
champion  advocate  of  the  Interests  of 
our  Nation's  small  businessmen.  His  dis- 
trict, the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee.  Is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  and  dedicated  Con- 
gressman. The  small  businessmen  of  the 
country  are  also  very  fortunate  to  have 
Chairman  Evins'  very  able  and  strong 
leadership  on  behalf  of  small  business. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
in  support  of  Chairman  Evnts'  bill,  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
swift  approval.  It  is  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  our  Nation  so  sorely  needs  at  a 
time  when  small  business  faces  so  many 
crises. 


STATUS  OF  100  MAJOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION REQUESTS  IN  THE 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   tlXXNOIB 
Df  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  ofHce  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oekald 
R.  FoKDi,  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  status  of  100  major  Nixon  requests  In 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  fact  that  less  than  half  of  these 
urgent  Items  have  been  finally  acted  upon 
is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  tbe  need 
for  a  Republican  Congress. 
The  tabulation  referred  to  follows: 


St«TUS  Of  100  MAJOIl  ADMIIIISIIIATION  BtQUESIS.  IISI  CONG.  (CONGIitSSIONUl  «CT10H  COMPIHED  BtfOn  »70  aECTION  RCCESS) 


PresidenlisI  m«ssit«(s)ar  stst«nMI<i)  icfiilatlan  sent  up 


tlgislatlon  campleM  ot  publk  Uws 


1.  InterKleQualtzalionUx 

?.  Ciport  contfol - 

3   Reoreaniiition  futhonly  . . 

*    Dulncl  o(  Columbu  crtfflt  bllli-- 
b   Nucleir  NonproliferBtion  TrMty 

6.  OtO  filsnsnfi 

7.  Debt  InciMU 

B-  C04i  mine  safety 

9.  MiliUrY  preajriinMl(ABM)— 


Jir.13.1969 J»i»9,UB ..- JuWie  law  91- a. 

Jan.  15.  19(9 Maya.igtt -  Public  lj»  91-H4. 

Jan.  30  1969  ---   PuWic  IJW  91-5. 

Jan.  31  1969    July  II,  lUS,  SmL  ».  1969  Public  Lw  91-3M. 

. Feb.  3. 1969 Feb.J,  IMl Ratified  Iw  S»»Ji. 

.„_ Feb  19.  19(9.  June  2,  19«9 - Pi**  Iw  Jl-in. 

Feb  24  1969  Public  law  9l-«. 

'.....'.'.'...'..  HUi  3.1969      "  Mai.3,I9M Publle lawJi-IM. 

.,  „. ,  „ Hat.  M.  1969  Apt.  15,  1989 „ Public  Law?!  !?1 

10  Suilai'trtemion....,''..rr — , Mar.  21.  1969.       ....        - -  - 

II-  Sxiat  security . Apr.  H.  1969.  S«pl ».  11 

12  T.irelorni _ Apr  21. 19ra 

13  NorryoIiniDlltriclOlCdinibllMailll Apr.  211.  1969 

K.  Volint  rliht! Apr  29,1969.     

15.  Food  slampi  aulboilMin May  6,  1969 

16   Drill  relorm May  13. 1969.  Sept.  13.  U 

17.  Burner  nomlnatioa May  21,  1969 

18  Penal relixm  _ „ Ma»27,1969 _ ..., ^    !>.-;..    r^ii  ;« 

19,  foreiin  lid  luthotiMUon _ Ma,  2«  1969 ;-  Ij-iiii £'?li^"liS- 

20   •iroortairw.y. June  16  1969 Junel«.»n.._ Puble  lawflW 

21.  Unmolormenl  Insnranca July  «,  1969 Ju^j  U.  I9a, 

22,  Popolalion  (10.111.- !"!»!!■  !?S July  1I.,19BI, 


PubM  Law  91-53, 

'  uf'n'nS) - Public  Uw  91-172. 

Public  law  91-<05. 

Public  law  91-215. 
PdWic  law  91-116. 
Public  law  9I-12< 
Confirfned  tiy  Senate.  June  9.  1969, 
May  21.  IMS -    Public  Law  91-375. 


.  May  13, 19a 

.  JuimU,  IMI 

.  ImellMI 

May  li,  196).  Swt  19.  IK 


.  July  22  1969,., 

.  Aui  It.  1969.. 

.  Sept  23. 1969- 

.  Dec  9.1969.. 

.  Jan.  19. 1970... 

.  Mar.  3, 1970.. 

dp 

,. „, Apr.  3. 1970   . 

31  Emergency  Home  Frninee  Ad Apt.  24. 1970.. 


23  ICC  reorjanirilion 

24  Haynsworlh  nomtnallM- — 

25  SSt 

26  Nitianil  Foundillon  on  Ant  and  HuninllldS 

27  Cartwill  nomlnalldfl 

26.  Raildispute .... 

29-  Public  broadcsilinf - 

30,  Poitai  ind  olher  pay  Ir 


.  RaofiMiMtioupibA... 


.  Fit.  u,  tin 


.  Mat.  J,  1*70 

.  Mat.  5,1970 


.  Apr.  7. 1970 


Public  law  91-373. 

Public  law  91-213 

tnecli.e  on.  U.  1969. 

ReJecled  by  Senile  Nov.  21.  1969. 

PuWkLiw  91-168, 

Public  law  91-346. 

ReJecled  by  Senate  Apr.  8, 1970. 

Public  law  91-226. 

Public  law  91-137. 

Public  law  91-231. 

Public  In  II-3SI. 


HEMS  REPRESENTED  Bl  THE  WHITE  MOUSE  AS  BEING  GENERAUT  IN  ACCOROAHCE  WITH  OR  CONSISTENT  WITH  ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 


32.IDA  .- 

33  Older  amerlcam 

34.  Marilime  auUiorinHun 

35.  StudenlloaRi 

36.  Water  pollution ............ 

37   EducabonaSEA) 

38.  Housinf 

39  Vietnam  rewlulion-    ..... 

40.  HfWamendmenU  011969 

41.  Environmanlil  Qulllly  Acl 

42.  White  Houie.  embassies  pntactJBfl 


.  Jan.  It,  19«1 

Jane  l<.  US 

.  Julyl2.l9«_ 

.  luliMlKud  Mm.  4,  im.. 


Public  law  91-14. 
Public  Law  91-69. 
Public  law  91-85. 
Public  law  91-95 
Public  law  91-224. 
Pubbc  law  91-230. 

.  Public  Law  91-152 
Pissed  by  House- 
Public  iM  91-151. 

.  PublklM9l-l9<l. 

.  Public  Law  91-217. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATUS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  REQUESTS.  JIST  CONfi. 


October  U,  1970 


Presdtntial  m«sssg«(s)  or 
stitamenUs) 


Dralt  ItKKlaliOfl  unt  up 


sums  u  oi  Oct  12,  uio 


13.  Efcetoral  retomi 

U   1  bank  hoMiat  a>mp«ny.  

ii   Equal  Cjnploymtnt  Oiwrtundy  Cocnmission.. 
Ifi  Law  tnrorcamantauislaaca(LCAA) 

47.  HiflMatuMt 

48.  Witness  MMwaity — — 

49.  Iltnil  14<<)<>li"( - 

M.  Ofjaitiitd  cnm«.- 

51.  WaKthng  tax  an»«iidBi«Bl, 

b2   Grant  conaoWabon — 

M   Obscanrtv 

54.  PtviiantailMitjsint...    

55.  Foodstamps —     

56   Dtufcontrol 

57.  Famillr  phaninf 

bi.  Oecupaljonal  talcty  I 

59.  Mass  transit 

60   Wtllat«ralon» - 

61.  ilanpwur  traMnnf  > 

62.  Rntmia  shannt. 

63.  Social  security - 

64.  MarrtuBa  progran* - 

6i  Coniumar  ProlactioB  Ad  > 

66  Consuffltr  RapresanlaliOB  Act 

67.  Consumer  Product  Tasting  Act. - 

6S  Latin  Amerean  program - 

69.  TradeAct -- 

70.  SoM  waste 

7L  Clean  att 

72  Partlaims 

73.  Water  PdluliM  OMtol  Act 

74.  Waste  treatment  tacilities 

75.  Eimiomnenlal  Finaneine  AuUloritf 

76.  Asian  Deiretopment  Bank 

77  EneffenCY  pubic  interest  pratadiwi 

71  EcomnyAct - 

79.  E*lcatioolBstrtlite 


Feb.  20,  19(9,  Sapl  30,  19(9. 

Mar.  24, 19(9 

.  Apt.  14, 19(9... 


.  *|ir.21,19t9.. 
.* 


80.  Empleye*  banalrts. 

81.  SBAEstanan 

82.  Hllksc  E«KaliwO|Wort>i>t>  AcL... 

83.  EiplHiim  letisMieK 

84.  EetuariM  reaetlicas 

85.  Graat  Lakes  disposal 

BS.  Disaster  easistanca...- 

87  Salactivo  sarvica  amendmaab 

88.  Radiolatapliones- 

89.  raib  and  uraMrways  safety 

90.  Eaaifancy  School  Aid  Act 

91   Emetfencytransfortationessistaoet.. 
92.  ladioa  altairs  bilfa 


.  Apt.  30, 19(9... 

.  Kay  2. 19(9 

...  ..do 

.  Mjy6. 19(9 

.  July  14. 19(9 

.  July  18. 1969 

.  August  6.  1969 

.  August7.l969 

.  Augustll.l9(9 

.  Aagast  12.  19(9 

.  Auiust  13. 19(9 

Soptetnber  25. 19(9- 
.  October  23.  1969.--. 
.  October  30. 19(9.... 

, do. 

do 

.  Oct  31. 19(9 

.  Noe  18,1969 

.  Feb.  10, 1970 


.  Fet.2S,1970.. 
.  Fd).27,1970.. 
do 

-  Mac. 3,1970... 
.  Mai.  1^1970.. 
.  Mar.  19, 1970.- 

do 

.  Mar.  25. 1970- . 

-  Apr.  13. 1970- 
.  Apr.  15.1970.. 
.  Ape.  22, 1970- - 
.  Apr.  23. 1970.. 

..  libiy20, 1970-. 

'.iiUn.'imy. 

-  JaooK,  1970.. 
.  JalyS,1970... 


CoiKtilutional  ameodmeflt 

.  Mar.24,19(9.  

Oct  13.  1969 

Mar.  3,  1970,  May  28.  1970  

.  July  29,  19(9 

.  May  12. 1969 

-  Apt.  29, 19(9 

.  May  It  1969 .^- 

.  Jan  J  1989.  Mat.  20, 19(8 

.  May  1. 19(9,  May  7, 1969 

.  May7,19(9 

..do 

.  June  12. 19(9.  June  17, 1969 

.  Iulyl5,1969 -  .  .  - 

December  8. 1969,  December  9. 1969- 

.  August  6, 1969 

,.  AuguslU.1969 

.  October  2.  19(9  ■ 

,.  August  12.  1969 

.  Soptemlur  23, 1969 

.  Soplembaf  30.1969—. 

.-  Docatobor 22, 1969 

.  No««ll*tr20, 1969 

..  Nouambor  12, 1969 

.  Dec.  20,1969 

.  Jan  28,1970 — 

..  No».  19,19(9 

..  Feb.  10. 1970,  Feb.  IB,  1970 

;.  Feb'l(,i976,F46;i«,»70lI  ...- 


.  Mai. 4,1970 --.- 

.  Feb.  a.  1970,  Mar.  2. 1970 

.  Feb.  28. 1970 

.-  Mar.  5. 1970 - 

..  Mar  13.  1970.  Mar  16.  1970 

..  Mar.  24. 1970  Apr.  9  1970 

..  Mar.24.1970 

..  Mar.2(.1970 -- 

.  Nn.  18. 1969.  No..  25, 19(9 

..  Apr.  16. 1970 

..  Apr.  23. 1970 

■.'.  F*M8.  i969.Fab: alW-. -'-'- 

..  May  20. 1970 

.  May  21, 1970 

--  June  16, 1970 

-  July  21, 1970 


.  Passed  House. 
.  Awaiting  or  in  conieranca. 
.  Passed  by  Senate. 
.  Passed  by  House. 

!  Passed  by  Senate. 

Do. 
.  Awaiting  or  in  conlerence. 


.  Paaaod  by  House. 

Do. 
.  Passed  by  the  Senate. 
Awaiting  or  in  conlarenca. 

-  Passed  by  Senate. 

',  Awaiting  or  in  conference. 

-  Passed  by  Housa. 

-  Passed  by  Senate. 

-  Passed  by  House. 

-  Awaiting  or  10  conference. 


.  Awaiting  or  In 


'.  Pasted  by  Sooalo. 

!  AwaMiagoriooonltrMce. 


.  Paaead  by  Hdutt. 


ITEMS  REP.ESEHTED  BT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AS  BEING  GENERALLY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  OR  CONSISTENT  WITH  ADMINISTRATION  POilClES 


S3.  Foreign  military  sales 

94.  Rail  passenger  biil '  

95.  Mdi&ry  pricurameot  enlhohjalioa 

96.  Military  construction  Mtllocizatiori 

97  Housing  and  Urban  OeveiopmeNt  Act.. 

98  Fire  research  and  safety 

99.  Federal  Ail  Hi^iway  Act  I 

IIB.  Farm  tan 


..  July  15, 19(9,  Feb.  10,  U7II.. 

..  Aug.  6. 1969 

-.  Feb.  2, 1970 

--  Mar.  11. 1970.  

..  Mar.25,1970 -_^- 

- .  Mar.  18. 1970.  Apr.  27. 1970.. 

..  June  10, 1970 

..  July  21. 1970...  


.  Awaiting  or  in  conference. 

.  Passed  by  Senate. 

.  Awaiting  or  in  conference. 

Do. 
.  Passed  by  Senate. 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Awaiting  or  in  conference 


•  May  be  acted  upon  by  Houao  ■  SaoaM  an  Oct  U  oi  14. 


TABULATIONS    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
BIENNIAL.  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AMaonA 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesOav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  RHODBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
24  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  the  tjuestions  which  I  sent  to 


my  (sonstituents  in  the  First  District  ol 
Arizona  in  my  biennial  opinion  poll.  I 
have  Just  received  the  tabulations  of  the 
answers  and  am  pleased  to  place  them 
in  the  Record,  as  I  promised,  I  was  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  the  unusually  large 
response  to  the  poll  this  year — a  total  of 
45,192 — which  further  proves  to  me  that 
my  constituenu  are  interested  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  problems  which 
we  face  individually  and  nationally,  and 


are  anxious  to  offer  their  help  and  sug- 
gestions In  the  effort  to  solve  them. 

Following  are  the  results  of  my  poll. 
Although  tabulations  were  made  in  a 
number  of  categories,  I  am  including 
only  those  which  I  believe  would  be  of 
the  most  interest:  Plrst.  male,  by  age 
group  and  overall  total:  second,  female, 
by  age  group  and  overall  total:  and  thiitl, 
the  overall  total  of  all  responses. 

The  tabulations  follow: 


COHSTITUTENT  RESPONSE  BY  ACE^IIAIE  (22.285  RESPONDENTS) 


1.  Do  yoi  fa«of  ottin(  of  FedenI  tolas  aad  8>>oO  >•  ibidtiib  coo- 
ncled  of  campus  diaordersr 
Yes 


Noresponsa.- 
Total  


236 
94 
20 
22 


63.4 
25.3 
5.4 
9.9 


8.065 
919 
205 
72 


87.1 
9.9 
2.1 
.8 


8.119 
283 
73 
IfB 


94.  ( 
3.3 
.9 

1.3 


9,2(1 


1.514  . 


3.510 
65 
27 

n 
itn  - 


95.8 

I.I 
.7 
2.1 


October  IJ,,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONSTITUTEIIT  RESPONSE   BY   AGE— HALE   (22.2B5    RESPONDENTSl-Cootiouad 


ToUl 

5.  Should  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  be 
given  priority  over  greater  spending  on  Government  pro8rams7 
Yes 

Undecided 

No  response 

ToUl 

(.  Do  you  think  stnkes  should  he  outlawed,  and  e  labor  court  estab- 
lished to  be  the  final  voice  in  labor-management  disputes?— 

Undecided 

Ho  response 

ToUl 

7.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  tn  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  by  provirling  military  equipment  b 
It  reel  whea  necossary? 

Undecided 

Nq  response - - 

Total 

8A  Do  you  favor  legislatMn  Uiat  would  allow  polica  officers  with  a 
warrant  to  enter  private  premises  wiOiOut  knocking  il  Uiey 
think  evidence  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  or  their  lives 
endangered? 

Undecided 

No  raspoflsa 

Total - 

8B.  Oo  you  favor  legislatkin  that  would  permit  e  criminel  defendant  to 
be  kept  in  prevenbve  detention  il  his  record  indicates  Uist  he 
may  commit  another  crime  if  he  were  set  Iree  on  bond? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Notaspense 

Total.  .  

9  what  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  probtem  facing  the  United 
Slates  today? 

Air  and  water  pollutnn - 

Crime  and  violence 

Vietnam  war 

lnflatk)n(rlseincostot)Mni> 

Middle  East  crisis. 

Other 

No  response 

Total 


158 
174 
18 

21 


42.6 
46.9 
4.9 

5.7 


5,264 

3.351 

524 

118 


56.9 
36.2 
5.7 
1.3 


5,906 

2,032 

492 

169 


68.7 

23.6 
5.7 
2.0 


9.257  . 


8.599  . 


249 
79 
16 
27 


67.1 
21.3 
4.3 
7.3 


7,730 

I.M9 

306 

185 


114 

11.3 
3.3 
2.0 


7.819 
395 
115 
255 


91.1 
4.6 
1.3 

3.0 


8.584  . 


85 
64 
75 
12 


31.0 
23.4 
27.4 
4.4 


1.605 
2606 
1.2(4 
450 
51 
184 
163 


25.4 
41.2 
20.0 
7.1 
.8 
2.9 
26 


607 

2.661 

701 


13.2 
57.7 
15.2 
5.4 
.8 
2.0 
5.7 


ALL  MALE  RESPONSE  (22,215  RESfONDENTS) 


1.  Do  you  levor  cutting  off  Federal  loans  and  grants  h)  students 
convicted  of  campus  disordefs? 
Yes 


20,160 

1,374 

325 

346 


90.8 
6.2 
1.5 
1.6 


2.  When  studoflts  stage  a  strike  on  a  collece  campus,  do  you 
think  the  nonstnkiOB  stodMits  bavo  a  lisM  to  oaalinia 
attending  classes? 


3,347 
85 


149 
911 
152 

99 
9 

13 
164 


21.370 

4m 

IK 
319 

22.216  . 
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18  to  21 

Petceiil 

2210  44 

Peroeot 

45  10  64 

Pncnl 

(Secoeov 

Peioe-t 

2.  When  students  stage  a  strike  on  a  college  campus,  do  you  think 
the  nonslriking  students  have  a  right  to  continue  attending 
classes? 

Yet 

No  

UndKided - 

No  response- 

337 
12 
5 
18 

90.6 
3.2 
1.3 
4.8 

8,991 
146 
72 
65 

96.9 
1.6 
.1 

.7 

8.324 
145 
34 

87 

96.9 
1.7 
.4 
1.0 

3.509 

34 
12 
66 

95.6 

2.3 
.3 
1.8 

ToUl 

372  .... 

9.274  ... 

8.S90  ... 

3.(71  .-. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  recent  proposals  to  have  a  volunteer  Army  wiUi 
more  career  incentives,  and  abolition  of  the  dtaft  except  in 
time  of  war? 

Yes 

No 

288 

47 
18 
19 

77.4 
12.6 
4.8 
5.1 

6.4  6 

1,993 

7  7 

87 

69.2 

21.5 

8.4 

.9 

6.157 

1.684 

623 

129 

71.7 
11,6 
7,3 
1,5 

2.472 
715 
355 
124 

(7.4 

19.5 
9.7 

No  response 

Total 

372  ... 

9,273  .-- 

8.593  ... 

3.666  .-- 

tin  general,  do  you  favor  Ihi  way  Presidentytinn  has  conducted  his 
administratioo?                                    •> 

Yes 

No  

Undecided 

No  response 

179 
119 
53 
18 

48.5 
32.2 
14.4 
4.9 

5,769 

2.217 

1.202 

92 

62.2 
23.9 
13.0 
1.0 

5.720 

1.720 

1.026 

131 

66.5 
20.0 
11.9 
1.5 

2117 
431 
337 
90 

76.7 
11.7 
9.2 

233 
70 
45 
23 

2(8 
18.9 
12.1 
(.2 

6.824 

1.362 

932 

158 

73.6 
14.7 

(.991 

SI 

192 

81.4 
9.7 
6.7 
12 

3.170 
178 
200 
124 

86.3 
48 

5.4 

3.4 

371  --- 

9.276  .-- 

8.591  .... 

3.672  .... 

1^ 
34 

20 

30.6 
54.7 
9.2 
5.4 

3.404 

4,478 

1,2(( 

115 

36.7 
48.3 

13.7 
1.2 

<,2<9 

3,057 

1.092 

140 

S0.0 
35.6 
12.7 
1.6 

2,537 
684 

340 
115 

69.0 
IB.( 
9.2 
3.1 

369  -.. 

9.263  — - 

8.578  .... 

3,676  .... 

176 
123 
49 

47.4 
33.2 
13.2 
6.2 

5.816 

2.216 

1.117 

113 

62.8 
23.9 
12.1 
LZ 

5.405 

1.981 

1.0(9 

138 

62.9 
23.1 
12.4 
1.6 

2.U5 
643 
4(0 
125 

6(.6 
17.5 
12.5 

23 

371  .... 

9.2(2  .-.. 

8.593  .... 

3,673  .... 

79.2 
12.8 
46 

3.4 


91.1 
ti 


10.0 
60.9 
10.2 
6.6 
.( 
.9 
11.0 


96.2 

1.8 
.6 

1.4 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AU  M«L£   HtSPONSE   122  285   RESPONDENTS)— Continued 


October  U,  1970 


RCSpOMtS 


3  Do  voy  MfM  wrth  rewnl  proposals  to  have  a  voltinleaf  army 
with  watt  uf  Mf  inwnlives.  and  abolition  of  the  dratl  except 
in  tim«  of  war? 

Ye» 

NO 

UndecKled 

Horespomt 

ToUI. 

4.  10  gfflef  al.  do  you  l»w»f  theway  PiesidMt  Niioo  has  conducted 
his  adnitnistt«ti«n? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided - 

No  response 

Tolal 

5  Should  talanang  the  Federal  budget  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

be  fiwn  pfionty  over  gieatef  spending  on  Gortrnment  pro- 
grams? 

Yes 

ind 

«oi 

6  Oo  you  think  itniies  should  be  outlawed,  and  a  taboi  couft 

established  to  be  tt»e  final  voice  in   labor- maoagemeni 
disputes? 

Yes 

No    

UndedKed 

Norespwis* 

Tout - 


15.492 
4.U3 

i.m 

152 

69  7 
20.2 
8.0 
2.0 

22.215 

14.651 

4.519 

2.631 

434 

65.9 
20.3 
11.1 
2.0 

22.235 

17. 391 

78.3 
11. 1 
7.9 

22  221                     -  - 

10.474 

47.2 

2.751 

7  Do  ,ou  Itiink  the  United  States  should  try  lo  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East  by  providing  military 
equipment  to  Israel  when  necessary? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  response - 

Total.   -- . — _-   -       -.--- 

M  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would  allow  police  olhcers  wnn  a 
warrant  to  enter  private  premises  without  knocking  it  they 
think  evidence  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  or  their 
lives  endangered? 

Yes.         

No..--  

Undecided  

No  response - - 

Total 

8B  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would  permit  a  criminal  de- 
fendant to  be  kept  in  preventive  detention  if  his  record 
indicates  that  he  may  commit  another  crime  11  he  were  set 
tree  on  bond? 

Yes - 

No 

Undecided - - —  • 

No  response - - ■ 

Total 

9  What  do  you  fee  I  is  the  most  important  probleni  lacing  the 
United  States  today? 

Air  and  water  pollution - - - 

Crime  and  violence - 

Vietnam  war - 

Inf)ation<risetncostollivin|> 

Middle  East  crisis - 

Other- 

No  response 

Total 


13.963 

5.006 

2.722 

521 

62.9 
2!.  5 
12.3 
2.3 

22  212            

14.371 

64.7 

6.078 

'US 

555 

22.214-... 

19.306 

86.9 

1.620 

470 

2.1 

814 

3.7 

22,210 - 

2.468 

19.1 

6.301 

48.7 

2.205 

17.0 

824 

98 

.8 

302 

CONSTITUENT  RESPONSE  BY  «CE"  FEMALE  (22.907  RESPONDENTS) 


1.  Do  you  lj»or  cutting  off  Federal  loaiw  and  pwits  lo  students  con- 
victed ot  campus  dnorders? 

Yes 

Ho.     L - 

Undecided..    

No  response.- - 1. - 

TottI 

2  When  studenis  stage  a  strike  oo  a  college  campus,  do  you  think  llie 
nonsttiking  students  have  a  tight  to  cootinuo  attending  classes? 

T«s - - - - 

No - - - 

UmlecMlod - ■ 

No  respdmo — 

ToUl - - 

3.  Do  you  sgfet  mtk  teM«l  proposals  lo  kaw  a  votootMr  «n«jr  »itt| 

more  career  incentiiies.  aod  aWition  o<  Ike  dtall  eic«>t  lo  liiM  ol 
war? 

Yes — - 

No. - 

Ml 
Total 

4,  In  general,  do  you  layor  the  way  President  Niion  has  conducted  his 

administration? 

Yes 

No 

UndocKM.. 

Tolal. 

5  Should  Oalancing  Hm  Federal  budget  10  reduce  the  cost  of  liying  be 
giren  prionty  over  greater  spending  on  Government  programs? 

Yes - - - 

No        - - - — 

Undecided - - — 

Noresp 

Total 

6.  Oo  wu  think  strikes  should  ta  oaland.  and  a  la»o<  coorl  es- 
taWiShed  to  be  the  final  voice  in  labor-management  disputes? 

Yes 

Mo 

Undecided 

Norespooio 

Total - 


482 

125 

21 

2 

75.7 
19.6 
4.4 

.3 

8.S67 
809 
274 
72 

88.1 
8.3 
2.8 
.7 

8  270 
252 
110 
107 

94.6 
2.9 
1.3 
1.2 

3  118 
52 
33 
7« 

95.1 
1.6 
1.0 
2.3 

ai    ,  , 

9,722  ..- 

8.739... 

3.309 

620 
16 
5 

.1 

.2 

'IS 

59 
61 

97.4 
1.4 
.6 
.6 

8.511 
110 
38 

90 

17.3 

1.3 

.4 

1.0 

3.153 

72 

9 

IS 

95.0 
2.2 
.3 
2  6 

1 

642 

9.722  .— 

8.756    ... 

3.319  -.- 

504 
80 

78.4 
12.4 
8.4 

.8 

6.668 

1.740 

1.206 

109 

68.6 
17.9 
12.4 
l.l 

6.272 

1,489 

820 

174 

71.6 
17.0 
9.4 
2.0 

2.273 
491 
383 
159 

68.8 
14.9 

54 

4.8 

643 

9,723  .— 

8.755  -  . 

3.306 

327 
192 

120 
3 

S0.9 

29.9 

81.7 

.5 

5.780 

2.174 

1.664 

107 

59.4 

22.4 
17.1 
1.1 

5.860 

1.526 

1.218 

148 

67.0 
17.4 
13.9 
1.7 

2.508 
350 
358 

97 

75.7 
10.6 
10.8 
2.9 

642 

9.725-... 

8.752  .... 

3.313 

e 

442 

69.0 

15.1 

15.0 

.9 

7.199 

1,113 

1  199 

206 

74.1 
11.5 
12.3 
2.1 

7,099 
690 
698 
267 

81.1 
7.9 
8.0 
3.1 

2.768 
168 
228 
150 

83.5 

92 

6.9 

96 

4  5 

6 

641  — . 

9.717  ... 

8,754  — 

J.  314 

243 

37.9 
43.3 

*'5 

3.923 

3.768 

1.869 

144 

40.4 
38.8 
19.3 
1.5 

4,897 

2  278 

1,350 

214 

56.0 
26.1 
15.4 
14 

2.327 
453 
384 
14t 

70  3 
13.7 

11  6 

111 

4.4 

3 

642... 

9.704  ... 

8,739  ... 

J.  310 

_^^ 
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7  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  try  to  maintain  the  balance  ol 
power  in  the  Middle  East  by  providing  military  equipment  to 
Israel  when  necessary? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  response 

ToUI 

SA  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would  allow  police  officers  with  a 
warrant  to  enter  private  premises  without  knocking  if  they 
think  evidence  would  Otherwise  be  destroyed  or  their  lives 
endangered? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided , 

No  response ■ 

Total 

SB  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would  permit  a  criminal  defendant  to 
be  kept  m  prevenbve  detention  it  his  record  indicates  that  he 
may  commit  another  crime  it  he  were  set  tree  on  bond? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  response - - 

Tot^ — 

9.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  probtem  facing  the  Unilsd 
States  today? 

Air  and  water  pollution -- 

Crime  and  violence -- --- 

Vietnam  war — 

Inflation  (rise  and  cost  of  living) 

Middle  East  crisis — 

Other 

No  response 

Total - 


278 

43.6 

4.985 

51.4 

4.762 

54.5 

1.917 

59,9 

224 

35.1 

2.675 

27.6 

2,138 

42.5 

618 

16,6 

130 

20.4 

1.914 

19.7 

1,578 

18  0 

564 

17.0 

6 

.9 

133 

1.4 

265 

3.0 

149 

4,5 

683  .... 

9,707  .... 

8,743  .... 

3.311  .... 

293 

45.7 

5.611 

57.7 

5,810 

66.4 

2.516 

76,0 

301 

47.0 

3.216 

33.1 

2,016 

23.1 

440 

13.3 

37 

5.8 

725 

7.5 

673 

7.7 

209 

6.3 

10 

1.6 

168 

1.7 

245 

2.8 

147 

4.4 

641  .... 

9.720  .... 

8.744  .... 

3,312  .... 

477 

74.6 

1.363 

86.1 

7,957 

91.0 

2.956 

19.2 

108 

16.9 

810 

8.3 

286 

3.3 

84 

32 

5.0 

331 

3.4 

151 

1.7 

37 

1.1 

22 

3.4 

209 

2.2 

353 

4.0 

236 

7.1 

639  ... 

9.713  .... 

8.747  .... 

3.313  .... 

154 

35.9 
29.8 
20.5 
7.0 

1.637 

2.638 

1.282 

433 

25.6 
41.3 
20.1 
6.1 

609 
243 

13.4 
56.3 
15.2 
5.4 

127 

tl 

^i 

121 

81 

30 

3 

.7 

U 

.7 

32 

.7 

11 

.8 

11 

2.6 
3.5 

163 

187 

II 

65 
349 

1.4 
7.7 

S 

1.4 

15 

429  ... 

6.384  .... 

4.511  .... 

1,444  .... 

ALL  FEMALE  RESPONSE  (22.907  RESPONDENTS) 


1.  Do  you  favor  cutting  off  Federal  toans  and  grants  to  students 
convicted  of  campus  disorders? 

Yes 

No - 

Undecided 

No  response - - 

Total 

2  When  students  stage  a  strike  on  a  college  campus,  do  you  think 
the  nonstriking  students  have  a  right  to  continue  attending 
classes? 

Yes 

No  

Undecided 

No  response 

Total 

3.ID0  you  agree  with  recent  propoMls  to  have  a  volunteer  army 
with  more  career  incentives,  and  abolition  of  the  draft 
except  in  time  of  war? 

Yes 

No.  

Undecided ■ 

No  response ■ 

Total 

4.  In  general,  do  you  favorthe  way  PresidentNixonhasconducted 
hisadministrationT 

Yes 

No 

Undeoded ■ 

No  response - 

Total 

i.  Should  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  be  given  priority  over  greater  spending  on  Govern- 
ment programs? 

Yes 

Ho 

Undecided 

No  response - 

Total 

6-  Do  you  think  strikes  should  be  outlawed,  and  a  labor  court 
established  to  be  the  final  voice  in  labor-management  dis- 
putes? 

Yes 

Ho 


20.779 

91,0 

1.259 

5,5 

451 

2.0 

340 

1.5 

22,829 

22,079 

96.6 

340 

1.5 

115 

.5 

325  .... 

2t859 . 

15.937 

69.8 

3.856 

16.9 

2.491 

10.9 

561 

2.5 

22,845 

14,683 

64.3 

4,298 

18.8 

J.392 

14.8 

476 

2.1 

22,849  .  . 

17,725 

77.6 

2.101 

9.2 

2.247 

9.8 

773 

3.4 

22,846 

11,562 

50.7 

6.857 

30.1 

Undecided 

No  response 

Total 

7.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  try  to  maintain  the 
balance  ot  power  in  the  Middle  East  by  providing  military 
equipment  to  Israel  when  necessary? 

Yes 

No 

Undwidwl - 

No  response 

Total 

8A.  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would  allow  police  officers  with 

a  warrant  to  enter  private  premises  without  knocking  it 

they  think  evidence  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  or  their 

lives  endangered? 

Yes 

Undecided - 

No  response 

ToUl - 

SB.  Doyoufavorlegislationlhatwould  permit  a  criminal  defendant 
to  be  kept  in  preventive  detention  if  his  record  indicates 
that  he  may  commit  another  crime  if  he  were  set  free  on 
bond? 

Undecidod - - 

No  response - 

Total 

9,  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  problem  facing  the 
United  Stales  today? 

Air  and  water  poUutiOR 

Crime  and  violence , 

Vietnam  war 

Inflation  (rise  io  castof  liviHi)... 

Middle  East  crisis 

Other 

Nortsponst 

Total - 


3.749 
647 

16.4 

2.8 

22  815          

12.171 

S721 

4.245 

686 

53.3 
25.1 
18.6 

3.0 

14.432 

6,034 

1  650 

716 

63.2 
S.4 
7.2 
3.1 

t 

19.993 

1.311 

558 

87.6 
5.7 
2.4 

967 

4.2 

22.829 

2.55S 

19.4 
47.1 
17.2 

ill 

6.2 

97 

.7 

272 

2.1 

965 

7.3 

13.171  
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cooncltil  d  Mfflpas  diwfdtnr 


Umtacided 

No  nsvOKM 


40.939 

2.(33 

77t 

at 


M.9 

VI 
1.7 
1.S 


7   aih.n  XuMiiU  sMn  •  s'rlH  on  •  «*lo«t  cimpus.  So  you 
antRdtntdMMk? 


4S.03<. 


UodKMxI.. 
NOTOIOOAM-- 


ToUl 


43.449 

741 
241 


9<.4 

1.6 
.S 
1.4 


R»|WI]S«S 


7   Do  lOu  »i«k  »•  """O  SW"  •"""IK  •■»  <•  T"!I!?i?II 


e.uo 
i.uo 


oiiuipintntlo  Isiael  when  necosuiy? 


2«.I34 
10.727 
t.9(7 
1.207 


U.O 
23.  a 
15.5 
2.7 


'  °°JS;  SS,7a;«."«a^."d  .boHuoo  oi  iiH  d«n  ,.■ 

etpt  in  tiino  ol  war?  31429  69. 7 

»«« «.339  l»-5 

Ho ." 4.279  9.5 

Undoctdod..-.*. — — „^.— ^ '^— — *"  1  013  2.2 


45.0(0. 


a   In  tmcnl.  do  you  tiwf  lb*  woy 
ductid  tilt  ■dmnulnmo? 


undecided.. 
NoffS 


Ptostdcnl  NinR  ha*  coo* 


29.334 

0.017 

6.023 

910 


(5.1 

19.6 
13.4 
20 


Hitnt  ptoinnia? 

Yoi - ' ; 


45.014  . 


tA.  Do  you  layof  le|«Ut.o»  tfcal  »o«M  ''l""  »•'«»*"'' ,7  Si 
.airaoltt  ejlei  piiyale  premiMi  »i»io«l  knoclcal  il  IMJ 
S!ik  SideiM  »ould  ottet  w.»a  Oe  desuoyod  or  theii  Lyes 
«ndanceiedT 

Vei ;  ;; 

UndacMlad..! — — " ' — 

HortsponM... — 


all  tt  be  kept i«  piey«"li«« deleotoo il  be leeoidindicales 
ifimTmi,  commit  aeottat  aimo  rt  11.  «•«  aol  lie.  on 


45,035  . 


2>.n3 
12.112 
2.K0 

i.zn 


45.040  . 


(3.9 
26.9 
(.3 
2.0 


Undooded 

No  response — .^'. 


ToUl 


35.  lie 
4,5(3 

4.012 
1.37S 


77.9 
10.1 
1.9 
11 


Total.. 


45.0(7  . 


diifutn'  _     ... 


Ha.. 


22,Q3S 
15,329 


I  Wtut  do  you  tttl  IS  the  most  impotlatil 
United  Stiles  loday? 

Air  and  witei  pollution - 

C/tmi  ind  viot»(»M — 

VwiMm  Wa' .-r.-T-u 

Inflstien  (rist  in  nst  W  llvHlD 

Middle  Uilcfiiis.... 

Other — — 

NDrKpOBse — 


problm  iKim  llw 


Total. 


3>,2>9 

17.3 

2  931 

1  020 

2.3 

1,711 

4.0 

15  039           

5.023 

'5£ 

ILSflS 

47.  f 

4  474 

17.1 

1(35 

195 

574 

2.2 

:       1.718 

(.( 

20.122    

MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 

HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or  AT.amca 
n»  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  October  14.  1970 
Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  the  cornerstone  of  de- 
mocracy. When  this  freedom  is  being 
virtuaUy  denied  In  Greece,  the  cradle  of 
democracy,  then  all  of  us  should  be  se- 
riously concerned. 

On  October  3,  1910.  25  Greek  publish- 
ers editors,  and  journalists  liirtng  In 
exile  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
representing  a  cross  section  of  Greelc 
DoUtical  views  prior  to  the  miUUry  take- 
over in  1967,  sent  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

In  this  letter  they  detail  in  a  forceful 
way  the  conditions  prevailing  today  in 
Greece  and  denounce  the  reasoning  be- 
hind our  Oovemmenl's  recent  decision 
to  resume  full  mUiUry  aid  to  the  Greek 

The  well-known  conservative  areeK 
publisher.  Mrs.  Helen  George  Vlachou, 
signs  this  letter  as  wen  as  my  good 
friend  Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos.  distin- 
guished Journalist  and  a  leader  of  the 
Greek  resistance  movement  In  America, 
who  personally  delivered  this  letter  to 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Rodger  Davles. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter  and   signatures  be   printed   in   the 

RZCOIID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rzcokd,  as  follows: 

OIIN   LTTTHr  PaoM   THI   UNOIMIONZIJ   GROT 
PVILOHOB    »ND    JODIBiUSTS    Ll«NO    OCT 

OF  Otact 

Ocronm,  3, 1970. 

To  H.  E.  The  President  of  the  United  St»t««, 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixom. 
Ma.  pixsiDiMT:  on  the  22nd  of  September 
1B70.  on  the  occasion  ot  the  decision  to 
resume  the  shipment  ol  hesvy  arms  to 
Greece,  the  State  Department's  oBclal 
spokesman  Mr.  Robert  J.  McCloakey,  added 
to  the  announcement  the  following  state- 
ment: "In  Greece— the  trend  toward  a  con- 
Btltuuonal  order  Is  established.  Major  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  have  been  Imple- 
mented, and  partial  restoration  of  civil 
rights  has  been  accomplished.  The  govern- 
mem  of  Greece  has  stated  that  It  Intends 
to  Mtabllsh  parliamentary  democracy  .  . 

As  Greek  Joumallsu  living  out  of  Greece 
because  In  our  country  we  hove  been  denied 
the  freedom  of  expresalon.  speaking  for 
ourselves  and  also  In  the  name  of  colleagues 
still  working  In  Greece,  we  feel  obliged  to 
bring  to  your  attenUon,  that  this  decision, 
of  such  Importance  to  our  country.  Is  based 
upon  lies. 

The  truth,  which  every  well-informed  per- 
son of  good  faith  alr«idy  knowi  about  the 
present  sltuauon  In  Greece,  Is  as  toUowe: 

1.  Greece  Is  stul  under  Martial  Law,  with 
all  that  ImpUea  In  respect  of  the  deprivation 
ot  basic  Individual  liberties  and  human 
rights. 


2.  The  military  court*  continue  to  take 
their  dally  toll  of  the  liberty  of  any  who 
happen  to  beUeve  dUIerenOy  from  those  in 
power,  banding  out  life  sentences  for  the 
printing  of  "Illegal  literature." 

3.  Hundred!  of  political  prisoners,  holding 
views  ranging  from  the  extreme  left  to  the 
extreme  right,  are  still  In  prisons,  concentra- 
tion camps  or  m  exile.  They  are  useful 
hostages,  available  for  release  in  periodic  acts 
ot  clemency  to  Impress  public  opinion. 

4.  A  few  'freedoms'  sporadically  accorded  in 
response  to  mtemauonal  pressure — the  free- 
dom to  travel,  to  express  mild  onuclsm.  to 
hold  a  meeUng— are  available  In  Greece  to- 
day not  by  the  rule  ot  law,  but  at  the  whim 
of  the  dictators.  They  are  given  to  some  as  a 
favor;  as  a  punishment,  they  are  denied  to 
others  who  have  no  legal  redress. 

5  The  Presa  Is  strangled  by  a  draconlan 
Press  Law  by  which  any  eipresalon  of  du- 
agreement  can  be  Interepreted  as  a  'national 
crime'.  One  recent  example:  Our  colleague 
loannls  Kapsls,  was  senunced  to  Ave  years 
Imprisonment  because  as  editor  of  the  news- 
paper 'Ethnoa'  he  allowed  the  publication 
of  an  interview  In  which  a  former  politician 
called  for  the  formation  ol  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

6  The  whole  fabric  of  the  State— the  judi- 
ciary, the  CTlvll  Service,  the  Trades  Unions, 
the  schools,  the  unlverslUes  and  all  the  agen- 
das of  cultural  life — conUnue  to  bo  perme- 
ated by  the  retrograde  Ideas  of  the  rulers, 
and  administered  by  a  personnel  harassed 
and  demoralized  by  constant,  thorough-go- 
ing purges.  .  .^     .       , 

7.  The  so-called  'Constitution  the  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  which  appears  to  be  Washing- 
ton's ultimate  test  of  the  Greek  regUne's 
claim  to  reapeotdkblUty  Is  In  reality  a  formula 
for  the  perpetuation  ot  military  power  In  the 
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government  of  Greece.  It  comes  ui  a  shock 
to  the  free  democr&tlc  world  that  Washing- 
ton In  1970  can  apply  the  term  'constitu- 
tional* to  Its  authoritarian  and  UUberal 
provisions. 

8.  The  Greek  regime  has  not,  to  this  day. 
after  three  and  a  half  years  In  power,  given 
the  slightest  proof  that  It  ever  Intends  to 
return  to  parliamentary  democracy.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  repeatedly  refused  to  name 
a  date  for  the  holding  of  elections,  an  event 
which  one  of  its  leaden  has  recently  declared, 
would  be  'catastrophic'. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  protest  only  for 
the  act  of  support  and  encouragement  to 
the  present  Greek  regime,  a  protest  already 
expressed  by  political  leaders  and  responsible 
people  all  over  the  world. 

As  publishers,  editors,  and  Journalists, 
members  of  a  profession  whose  duty  It  is  to 
inform  public  opinion,  we  can  not  allow  this 
blatant  distortion  of  the  truth  about  the 
situation  In  Greece  to  go  unchallenged. 

And  In  sending  you  this  letter  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  contributing  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  democratic  values  which  are  un- 
der threat  throughout  the  world. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Andreas  Arnakls.  Frankfurt;  Paul  Bako- 
yannls.  Munich:  Nlkos  Dellpetros.  Par- 
Is;  Ellas  Demetracopoulos.  Washing- 
ton; Antonls  Drossopouloe,  Vienna; 
Arts  Paklnofi.  Pari*;  Spyroe  Olannatos. 
London:  Spyros  Oranltsas.  New  York; 
Coetas  Hadjiondreou,  Frankfort; 
George  Katlforts,  London;  loannls 
Katrls,  BUnneapoUs;  Michael  Koeto- 
poulOB.  London;  Psnayotls  Lambrla^, 
London:  loannls  Lampeas,  Geneva; 
Angbelos  Maropouloe,  Bonn;  Basil  Ma- 
thlopoulofi.  Bonn;  Baell  Mavrldln.  Co- 
logne; Coetas  Nlkolaou,  Cologne;  Ma- 
rios Plorltlfi.  Paris:  Evangelos  Pantel- 
eskos,  Rome;  Asterls  Stangos.  Rome; 
Richard  Somerltls,  Paris;  George  Tan- 
uopoulofi,  London;  Helen  Vlachos,  Lon- 
don; 0«orge  Voukela'.^is.  Bonn. 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   ZNDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS,  l&x.  Speaker,  former 
Indl&na  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  Is  a  man 
of  reason  and  probably  the  best  scholar 
ever  to  serve  as  chief  executive  of  our 
Hooster  State. 

His  remarks,  which  follow,  were  de- 
livered In  Indianapolis  on  September  23. 
1970.  They  represent  a  calm  and  reflec- 
tive statement  of  the  loyal  opposition 
position  in  America. 

The  address  follows: 
Statkmxnt  op  Uatthxw  E.  Wciah. 
33.    1970 


As  we  look  ahead,  the  major  problems  be- 
fore US  as  a  nation  are  those  created  by  the 
Increase  In  population  which  demographers 
predict  wlU,  in  the  absence  of  acceptance  by 
our  people  of  effective  population  control 
measures.  Increase  50%  from  200  million  to 
300  million,  by  the  year  2000.  with  an  even 
greater  increase  occurring  In  oxir  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

This.  In  substance,  means  that  i/  toe  are 
to  maintain  out  present  standard  of  living, 
we  must  increase  our  physical  plant  approxi- 
mately 50%  by  the  year  3000.  In  other  words, 
In  30  years  we  must  accomplish  50  r^  of  what 
our  nation  has  buUt  in  its  entire  lifetime. 

Look  around  at  the  streets,  schools  and 
uniTerattlee,  hospitals,  sewers,  public  btilld- 
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Ings  and  visualize  the  magnitude  of  a  60% 
Increase  In  public  facilities,  not  to  mention 
the  necessary  additional  plant  of  business  In 
utilities,  factories,  transportation,  shopping 
areas,  etc.  Thxis,  the  task  ahead  Is  enor- 
mous— If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
furnishing  our  children  with  facilities  and 
an  environment  equal  to  or  beuer  than  ours. 
We  dare  not  fall,  for  this  would  mean  in- 
fertor  health  and  education  facilities,  inade- 
quate transportation,  Insufficient  utility 
services,  etc.,  and  the  strains  and  tensions 
which  would  In  tiu-n  result  from  such  a 
failure  could  tear  the  fabric  of  our  society  as 
we  know  It  beyond  recognition. 

The  big  question  is.  I  suppose.  "Can  we 
possibly  do  It?"  I  believe  we  can.  If — but  only 
If — the  people  of  our  country  are  all  pulling 
together  toward  this  objective,  all  groups 
having  a  feeling  that  they  are  making  their 
own  contribution — that  they  have  a  voice  in 
this  great  work — that  their  opinions  are 
heard,  weighed,  and  respected  by  those  In 
charge.  There  Is  enough  work  to  be  done  here 
to  keep  us  all  busy  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century — If  we  all  are  headed  In  Uie  same  di- 
rection and  are  pulling  together. 

But  today  we  are  not  all  headed  In  the 
same  direction — nor  are  we  pulling  together) 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons. 

When  Candidate  Nixon  was  seeking  the 
GOP  nomination  In  Ulaml  In  1966.  be  found 
himself  threatened  at  the  last  minute  by 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  had  great  appeal  to  the 
arch  conservative — Goldwater  wing— of  the 
party.  To  assure  his  nomination,  Nixon  chose 
his  "Southern  Strategy"  and  made  a  deal 
with  the  spokesman  of  the  Southern  conser- 
vatives— Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina— whose  public  record  bss  been  one  of 
consistent  and  bitter  opposition  to  all  pro- 
grams of  equal  <^portunlty  for  the  Negro  as 
well  as  the  programs  of  interest  to  organised 
labor.  Senator  Thurmond  delivered  the 
South.  Nixon  was  nominated,  and  thus  be- 
came obligated  to  deliver  upon  his  commit- 
ment wheu  he  was  elect«d. 

The  terms  of  the  deal  soon  became  ap- 
parent in  the  nominations  of  first  Haynee- 
worth  and  then  Oarswell  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court — both  of  them  sharing  the 
philosophy  of  Thiirmond  on  racial  and  labor 
matters  to  such  an  extent  that  neither  of 
them  had  had  a  single  decision  they  author- 
ized sustained  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— led  by  our  own  Birch  Bayh.  I'm  proud  to 
say — refused  to  confirm  either  man. 

Nixon  then  Issued  a  statement  that  it  was 
"now  apparent  a  Southerner  was  not  ac- 
ceptable on  the  Court,"  thus  attempting  to 
salvage  sectional  partisan  advantage  from 
his  badly  bungled  attempts  to  appoint  men 
who 

(a)  were  not  nearly  the  best  men  in  the 
South  who  were  available 

(b)  were  so  distasteful  that  the  GOP  Sen- 
ators from  other  areas  defected  m  large  num- 
bers so  that  refusal  to  confirm  ultimately  was 
actually  bl-parUsan. 

But  the  important  point  Is  that  Nixon 
used  this  defeat  as  an  occasion  for  trying  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  South  and  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

These  attempted  appointments  had  an- 
other sorry  result — they  totally  alienated  the 
black  community  of  our  country.  A  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  commented  this  sum- 
mer that  a  poll  revealed  a  bare  3%  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  felt  they  had  a 
friend  In  the  White  House) 

Another  segment  of  our  society  has  also 
been  almost  completely  a]leQat«d  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon — namely,  our  youth.  The  attitude 
of  the  admlDistratton  Is  beet  portrayed  by 
Nixon's  unguarded  reference  to  them  as 
"bums."  by  Mrs.  Mitchell's  calling  them 
"Communists"  and  now  Just  last  week  by 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  describing  them 
as  "stupid." 
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Is  It  any  wonder  that  one  Republican  Sen- 
ator agonized  that  the  OOP  Is  driving  away 
an  entire  generation  by  Its  attitude.  What 
makes  this  especially  unfortunate  is  that 
these  young  people  are  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow  whose  Job  It  will  be  to  build  and 
pay  for  the  faclinies  so  despemtely  needed — 
but  their  cooperation  Is  not  sought.  They 
encounter  hostility  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government.  They  feel  as  though  "nobody  is 
listening"  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

There  l*  something  desperately  wrong 
about  an  administration  which  has  lost  con- 
fidence in  our  young  people  I  And  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  median  age  of  our  total 
population  Is  27.7  years  of  age.  the  impor- 
tance of  enlisting  the  help  and  concern  of 
our  young  people  becomes  obvious.  Insults 
are  a  dangerous  luxury  which  not  only  dis- 
plays the  arrogance  of  those  in  power,  but 
also  aggravates  the  mood  of  uneaee  and 
alienation. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  the  management 
of  our  country's  economy  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
minletratlon.  We  find  today  we  have  the  in- 
credible combination  of  oontinulng  inflation, 
the  highest  Interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War. 
the  highest  unemployment  since  the  last  Re- 
publican Administration,  all  in  the  face  of 
enormous  unmet  needs  in  housing,  pollution, 
health  facilities,  etc..  and  all  this  while  we 
are  m  the  middle  of  a  war!  There  are  now 
31  ciUes  In  the  United  States  reported  as 
having  'substantial  unemployment."  And 
every  time  the  Administration  announces 
things  are  better,  they  get  worse ! 

And  we  must  also  look  at  the  State  House, 
where  we  have  a  most  unhappy  family.  If 
you  want  the  best  critique  on  the  quality  of 
the  State  Administration,  Just  ask  any  Re- 
publican! They  will  tell  you  Indiana  has  an 
admlnlBtratloa  which  Is  so  busy  fighting  In 
Its  own  ranks  that  It  can't  govern:  that  the 
head  of  the  party  has  eo  lost  control  that 
he  cannot  elect  the  chairman  of  his  choice: 
that  Ita  sense  of  values  are  so  out  of  phase 
that  we  see  the  Oovernor.  the  Lt.  Governor, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Auditor  of  the  State  acting  together  openly 
to  flout  an  order  of  the  Appellate  Court  and 
carry  It  to  the  extent  of  a  citation  for  con- 
tempt. Strange  conduct  indeed — and  a  very 
bad  example  for  a  "law  and  order"  adminis- 
tration ! 

Our  country  today  is  more  uneasy,  more 
imcertaln  about  lu  future  than  at  any  time 
In  the  memory  of  those  here  present- 
brought  about  In  large  measure  by  the  dl- 
Tlalons  within.  This  division  has  been  fos- 
tered by  a  calculated  and  cynical  program 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  which  has  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  South  against  the  rest 
of  the  counciy,  the  city  vs.  the  subtirbs,  the 
young  vs.  the  old.  which  has  almost  totally 
alienated  the  Negro,  and  the  young,  has  at- 
tempted to  widen  the  generation  gap  and  bas 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  inflatlOD  by  the  crueleet  method  pos- 
sible. I.e..  by  creating  unemployment. 

The  best  way  to  get  back  on  the  track, 
to  regain  otu*  sense  of  purpose,  is  to  elect  a 
Democratic  Congressional,  State  and  County 
ticket,  so  that  we  can  end  the  division  and 
take  up  once  more  our  pursuit  of  equal  dig- 
nity and  equal  opportunity. 

The  real  question  posed  by  this  election  Is 
what  is  to  be  the  philosophy  of  those  In 
charge  of  our  government. 

We  cannot  permit  our  government  to  re- 
main in  the  hands:  of  a  President  who  would 
cynlcaUr  divide  us;  of  a  Senate  candidate 
who  is  an  open  sponsor  of  John  Birch  cauaes; 
of  a  State  Attorney  General  who  finds  the 
Manion  Forum  a  good  place  to  expound  his 
philosophy  of  our  state:  of  a  Oovernor  who 
gets  his  political  coiinsel  raw.  straight,  and 
unadulterated  from  the  Indianapolis  Star) 

The  following  quotations,  one  by  Sir  Ken- 
neth Clark  and  the  other  by  an  unknown 
author,  serve  to  Illustrate  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  pbUoeophlea  1  have  outlined : 
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Prom  ClMk:  I  beUeve  order  Is  better  tl>»n 
cbaoe.  creitlon  belter  tbnn  destruction.  1 
preXer  genlleneaa  to  violence,  forglveneas  to 
denunciation  and  vendetta-  On  the  whole 
t  think  that  knowledge  is  preferable  to  ig- 
norance, and  I  am  Bure  that  human  »ym- 
pathy  Is  more  raluable  than  Ideology.  I  be- 
lieve thai  in  splle  ot  the  recent  triumphs  ot 
science,  men  haven't  changed  much  in  the 
last  two  thousand  years:  and  in  conse- 
quence we  must  still  try  to  learn  from 
history.  History  is  ourselves  I  believe  in  cour- 
tesy the  ritual  by  which  we  avoid  hurting 
other  peoples  feelings  by  satisfying  our  own 
egos  And  1  think  we  should  remember  that 
we  are  part  cxf  a  great  whole,  which  lor  con- 
venience we  call  nature.  All  living  things 
art  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Above  all.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Ood-glven  genius  of  certain  In- 
dividuals, and  X  value  a  society  that  makes 
their  existence  possible." 

And  from  the  unknown  author: 

•Tlie  unforgiven.  fearful  self  does  shun 

His  neighbor  through  suspicion; 

And  in  his  growing  loneliness 

Seelts  others  who  are  loving  less  and  lees — 

No  faith,  no  trust,  no  love.  Just  hate. 

A  frightened  soul  t>ecomea  his  fate. 

Due  process  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

No  longer  seen  along  bis  slghu. 

Upon  one  t>elief  he  grimly  leans: 

•The  enda  Indeed  do  Justify  the  means"." 


WORLD  RALLY  OF  THE  WORLD 
ANTI-COMMUNIST  LEAGOE— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR   THURMOND 
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countries,  parilculwly  In  Free  Asia.  In  Uie 
paat  year,  the  flght  for  freedom  has  taken 
on  fiome  Important  new  developments  which 
have  completely  changed  the  prospects  for 
this  region. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  point  to  Ihe  re- 
vitalized role  now  being  played  by  South 
Vietnam  in  lU  long  tight  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  Beset  by  internal  prob- 
lems and  hobbled  by  the  hesitancy  of  U.S. 
policy.  Vietnam  was  unable  to  take  the 
proper  initiative  on  the  battlefield. 

Not  until  1989  did  the  Vietnamese  array 
gel  the  training  and  the  weapons  which  were 
befitting  to  lu  courage  and  tenacity.  By 
the  end  ol  1969.  this  program,  labeled  by 
President  Nixon  as  ■Vletnamltatlon' .  was 
already  beginning  to  show  the  positive  re- 
sulu  of  this  new  trust  and  new  kind  of  sup- 
port Today  the  Vietnamese  troops  have 
clearly  proven  that  they  are  composed  of 
tough  Rghtmg  men  led  by  offleers  of  ability 
and  character 

The  tremendous  improvement  as  a  result 
of  Vietnamlzation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
In  December  of  1968  only  78  percent  of  the 
people  lived  In  secure  areas;  one  year  later. 
93  percent  lived  In  secure  areas:  and  the 
figure  continued  to  improve  A  almlliar  im- 
provement Is  shown  In  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
abducted  bv  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1969.  3.219  were  kidnapped:  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1969.  only  629.  That  is 
whv  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  people  In- 
disputably Ilea  today  with  the  government 
In  Sa'.gon. 

Thus  the  propaganda  of  defeat  has  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  a  tissue  of  faUlflcatlon 
and  distortion.  Those  who  have  continually 
maligned  our  Asian  alles  have  had  to  mm 
to  other  decepUons  and  techniques.  The 
propaganda  battle  la  not  yet  won.  but  the 
thruih  of  our  policies  has  been  proved  on 
the  battlefield  of  war  and  in  the  hearts  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies. 

Then  In  March  of  this  year  came  President 
Nixon's  courageous  decision  to  open  a 
counter-offensive  in  the  border  areaa  of 
Cambodia.  I  have  taken  note  of  the  World 
antl-Communlst  Leagues  wonderful  resolu- 
tion In  support  of  that  action,  opproved  at 
your  meeting  in  May.  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  resolution  Is  deeply  appre- 
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HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINiCK 

OF   COLOBADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  2970 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   Mr.   President,   the     

distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South     counter-offensive    m    the    border  ^"^ 

Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond^,  was  recently     ~      "  ^'     •■----  *--  •      '  »»'-  "'■ 

the  featured  speaker  in  Tofcyo  at  the 

World  Rally  of  the  World  Anti-Commu- 

nL^l  League.  ^„„^  ^,„,  _„ ,,,  _^^ 

The  World  Anti- Communist  Lea«ue  is      elated  m  the  United  states  among  all  ihoae 


and  the  caplUl  remains  free,  providing  an 
inspiration  to  freedom- loving  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

When  one  move  in  the  right  dlrecUon  Is 
succeMful.  it  makes  It  easier  for  another 
such  move  to  follow.  For  this  reason,  we  In 
the  United  States  took  great  heart  from  the 
action  of  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Malik  In  convening  the  free  Asian  nations  at 
Jakarta.  There  are  some  people  who  said 
that  the  United  States  frowned  upon  such  a 
conference  because  we  did  not  participate  in 
the  planning  or  the  sessions.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  felt  that  the  initiative  of  the  free 
nitloni  of  Asia  in  acting  alone  was  a  com- 
mendable sign  of  assuming  responsibility; 
and  the  more  so  since  Indonesia  is  a  nation 
which  has  only  recently  thrown  off  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  The  sessions  at  Ja- 
karci  were  described  as  tentative  and  gen- 
eral in  tone;  but  the  Important  point  Ls  that 
they  were  held  at  all.  The  beginning  Is  the 
most  dlfflcult  part.  The  Jakarta  Conference 
sei  up  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and 
Japan,  to  work  for  peace  In  Cambodia.  Thus 
Jakarta  can  be  the  seed  of  continuing  co- 
operation, particularly  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion to  work  for  one  another's  mutual  se- 
curity. If  peace  comes  to  C&mbodta,  It  will 
come  only  when  Cambodia  gets  the  mutual 
assistance  It  needs  from  Its  neighbors. 

I;  Li  of  particular  significance  tiiat  Japan 
was  a  participant  in  the  Jakarta  Conference, 
and  that  Japan  elected  to  become  a  part 
of  Its  conanuing  work  on  the  Cambodian 
commission.  This  was  viewed  In  America  as 
a  welcome  sign  that  Japan  Is  taking  an  in- 
creasingly wider  view  of  its  role  among  the 
free  nations  of  Asia.  Again,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  tie  Jakarta  Confer- 
ence will  necessarily  be  the  ultimate  vehicle 
for  mutual  cooperation.  What  impressed  us 
m  America  waa  the  spirit  of  the  Conference. 
and  Japans  role  in  participating  In  it.  In  the 
past  some  have  felt  that  Japan  was  wiUlng 
to  let  others  share  the  burden;  but  more 
and  more  we  notice  signs  of  Japan's  leader- 
ship, and  we  welcome  that  development. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  Japan's  new  spirit 
of  leadership,  and  the  new  feeling  of  cooper- 
ation throughout  Southeast  Asia,  is  backed 
up  by  an  mcrcaslng  economic  base.  Japan's 
economv  U  now  third  in  the  free  world-  It 
mu«t  now  be  counted  among  the  moat  devel- 
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free  countries  of  the  world  which  an-     for  freedom. 


nually  meets  to  review  the  Communist 
threat  to  freedom. 

The  rally  In  Tokyo  was  an  outstanding 
success,  with  25.000  people  crowded  into 
the  magnificent  new  Nippon  Budokan 
Hall  and  another  4.000  people  listening 
to  the  address  outside  on  loudspeakers. 
In  his  statement,  the  Senator  who  is 
well  known  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  called 
upon  the  Asian  nations  and  Japan  in 
particular  to  organize  their  military  pro- 
grams in  a  joint  effort  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  Soviet  aims  against 
that  area  of  the  world.  The  Senator's 
address  shows  a  broad  grasp  of  military 
and  geopolitical  principles.  It  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Thurmond's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

AooKxss  Bt  Senatob  Stsom  THtraMONO 

Chairman    Saealcawa.    President    KuboU, 

dlstlo^lshed  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  an  exciting  time  for  the  Free  World. 

and  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you 

about    the   future   of   the   anU-Communlst 


The  CommunlsU  have  charged  that  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  violated  the 
sovereignty  of  Cambodia  In  that  acUon  and 
extended  the  war.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists violated  Cambodia's  sovereignty  al- 
most five  years  previously  when  they  made 
Cambodian  territory  a  base  for  war.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  Cambodia  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  Its  sovereignty  In  the  war  zone. 
until  the  victories  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  n.S.  troops  returned  control  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Cftml>odlan  government's  hands 

The  Cambodian  operation  demonstrated 
the  euccess  of  the  Vietnam leatlon  policy  In 
two  ways, 

Plrat,  the  Communists  apparently  chose 
to  step  up  activity  in  Cambodia  because  they 
were  losing  ground  in  South  Vietnam.  Sec- 
ondly. It  showed  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  properly  armed  and  trained,  had  a 
fine  capability  not  only  for  pacification,  but 
also  for  offensive  action  against  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  Cambodian  operation  alao 
demonstrated  the  potential  lor  cooperation 
between  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  a 
cooperation  which  the  malignant  crltloa  had 
also  said  was  Unpoeslble.  Despite  some  In- 
evitable minor  problems,  the  two  nations 
have  worked  together  In  a  mutual  system 
that  has  enabled  a  free  Cambodia  to  survive 
In  the  face  of  Intense  military  and  subver- 
sive pressure.  Again,  the  left-wing  critics  had 
said  that  the  government  of  Premier  L^n 
Nol  couldn't  last  a  mcmth  la  the  face  of 
the  Communist  offensive;  yet  it  has  survived. 


enjoyed  a  truly  anuizing  ' 
cial  development.  South  Korea  Is  enjoying  a 
new  prosperity,  despite  a  new  war  having 
ravaged  lu  territory.  Indeed  all  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  region  see  new  opportunity 
ahead.  The  potential  that  this  opportunity 
presents  Is  even  greater  when  we  think  of 
the  multiplying  ellact  of  a  spirit  of  mutual 
cooperation  and  trust. 

This  fact  In  Itself  shows  the  superiority  of 
the  free  system.  The  greatest  progress  in 
Asia  has  come  to  those  nations  which  have 
choeen  free  economic  systems,  and  which 
have  aUowed  the  creative  force  ol  individual 
enterprise  come  Into  play.  The  Communists 
believe  that  private  property  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  private  freedom  must  be 
stamped  out.  They  are  wlUlng  to  destroy. 
plunder,  enslave,  and  murder  in  order  to 
impose  their  form  of  society.  Once  In  power. 
they  beUeve  that  only  rigid  central  direc- 
tion and  control  can  keep  the  economy 
going. 

Yet  the  free  system  has  not  only  proved 
to  be  more  progressive;  It  has  also  shown 
that  It  allows  greater  development  of  the 
Individual  human  personality.  The  free  sys- 
tem preserves  the  virtues  of  the  family,  and 
the  great  religious  traditions  ol  the  people 
It  fosters  Individual  thought  and  ingenuity. 
It  provide*  the  freedom  of  choice  in  every- 
day Ufe  that  beBU  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

The  Communists  cannot  allow  the  free 
system  to  develop  and  prosper  alongside  of 
the  fallurea  of  Communlam.  The  ultimate 
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goal  of  the  Communists  is  to  dominate  the 
world. 

For  this  reason,  the  Communists  have  con- 
tinually built  up  an  aggressive  mUitary  ma- 
chine to  support  their  conquests.  After 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  quickly 
demobilized  its  troops  and  abandoned  Its 
military  equipment;  the  Soviet  Union  did 
jusc  the  opposite  and  kept  Its  army  mo- 
bUi^sed.  The  United  States  offered  to  share 
its  atomic  secrets  with  the  world,  provided 
no  nations  were  allowed  to  develop  arms  in 
secrecy:  the  Soviet  Union  turned  down  the 
offer.  After  the  signing  of  the  cease  are.  the 
United  States  worked  to  rebuild  the  occu- 
pied nations  in  freedom:  the  Soviet  Union 
to  this  day  still  occupies  East  Germany. 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  and  keeps  an 
Iron  hand  on  the  other  nations  of  the  War- 
.saw  Pact. 

Red  China  also  rastntalns  its  military  ap- 
paratus, but  at  thz  present  time  the  main 
threat  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  the  free  nations  of  Asia  are 
exempt  from  Soviet  intentions.  As  South 
Vietnam  knot's  so  well,  only  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  capable  of  supplying  revolutlon- 
iirles  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
weipons  for  the  conduct  of  conventional 
warfare  today.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  fears  more  than  independent 
and  free  nations,  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves against  aggression. 

For  we  must  not  Imagine  that  economic 
snd  social  progress  In  Free  Asia  can  continue, 
right  in  the  very  face  of  Communism,  with- 
out bringing  on  the  Jealous  aggressive  reac- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  IX  free  societies  ore 
to  continue  to  prosper  in  peace,  then  the  na- 
tions which  enjoy  such  prosperity  must  be 
willing  to  defend  their  people. 

As  the  economic  glint  among  the  nations 
of  Free  Asia,  Japan  must  be  wllUng  to  un- 
dertake a  greater  proportion  of  the  leadership 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  region.  But 
above  all.  there  must  be  a  greater  mutuality 
and  cooperation  in  all  these  defense  matters. 
Japan  cannot  sit  much  longer  under  the  um- 
brella of  U.S.  protection,  without  becoming 
more  Involved  In  the  area  defense.  For  one 
thing,  of  all  the  Free  Asian  nations,  only 
Japan  has  the  technological  capacity  and  t^e 
capital  to  produce  the  defense  materials 
needed.  Through  mutual  planning,  this  pro- 
duction can  be  distributed  and  Integrated 
Into  appropriate  Asian  countries  with  mutual 
economic  benefits  and  development.  The 
United  States  can  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  advice,  but.  in  the  long  run.  only 
a  defense  effort  that  grows  out  of  local 
capacities  and  local  willingness  to  sacrifice 
n-iu  provide  a  sound  base  of  defense. 

We  are  now  In  a  different  era  than  we  were 
after  World  War  IL  The  nations  of  Asia  are 
m  n  more  advanced  stage  of  development  and 
economic  maturity.  The  attitudes  of  the 
former  era  are  no  longer  appropriate.  Japan 
l5  presently  spending  only  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  on  self 
defense.  But  Japan's  economic  development 
cannot  continue  unless  its  free  neighbors 
share  in  the  development,  support  it,  and  In 
turn  are  supported  in  the  defense  of  the  com- 
mon Interest.  The  main  thrust  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy today  In  Asia  is  not  to  dominate  Japan 
Immediately,  but  at  first  to  neutrallre  Japan, 
and  gradually  to  make  her  technology  and 
economy  dependent  on  the  Soviet  nuirket  and 
economic  system.  If  such  were  to  happen, 
Japan  would  become  another  Finland — cou- 
r:i£PouK,  but  unable  on  a  practical  level  to 
resist  Soviet  demands.  This  will  never  hap- 
pen If  the  countrlefi  of  this  region  continue  to 
expand  their  mutual  cooperation. 

Ak  for  the  United  States,  we  pledge  that  we 
wUl  hold  to  all  of  our  commitments.  "When 
President  NUton  came  into  offlce.  It  might 
have  been  politically  expedient  for  him  to 
liquidate  the  mlsUkes  of  the  previous  Ad- 
mlQlstratlon,  and  forget  about  freedom  In 
Asia.  He  did  not  do  so.  Instead,  he  enunciated 
the  Guam  Doctrine,  which  not  only  strength- 
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ens  those  commitments,  but  places  greater 
trust  In  the  capacities  and  growth  of  our 
allies.  The  three  main  points  of  the  Guam 
Doctrine  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  United  States  will  keep  aU  lu  treaty 
commitments 

2.  The  United  States  will  provide  a  nu- 
clear shield  If  a  nuclear  power  threatens 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with  us.  or  of 
a  nation  whose  survival  we  consider  vital 
to  our  security  and  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion as  a  whole. 

3.  The  United  SUtes.  in  cases  involvla; 
other  types  of  aggression,  wUl  furnish  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  when  requested 
and  as  appropriate.  But  while  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  provlfUe  this  assist- 
ance, we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly 
threatened  to  assume  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense. 

We  will  keep  those  commitments,  But 
those  conunltments  will  be  more  valuable  If 
the  nations  of  Free  Asia  form  a  permanent 
organization,  perhaps  growing  out  of  the 
Jakarta  Conference,  or  out  of  some  similar 
cooperative  arrangement. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  Japan  that  many  of 
us  In  the  U.S.  Senate  wUl  look  kindly  upon 
Japan's  leadership  efforts  in  the  field  of  mu- 
tual defense.  Such  efforts  wUl  be  not  only 
reassuring  to  those  of  us  In  the  Senate: 
they  wlU  increase  Japan's  reputation  and 
promote  better  relations  among  her  neigh- 
bors. Mutual  defense  arrangements  and  In- 
terdependent efforts  wUI  not  be  mlsuinder- 
stood  by  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  growth 
of  excessive  nationalism. 

To  Korea,  I  say  that  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  perU  which  Korea  faces  to  the  north, 
and  we  will  give  the  Communist  regime  of 
Kim  n  Sung  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  adventures.  I  believe  that 
any  troop  withdrawal  from  Korea  must  be 
carefully  phased  with  stcpped-up  training  of 
South  Korean  forces  and  increased  assist- 
ance. The  Nixon  Doctrine  has  worked  well 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  can  work  as  well  in 
Korea.  We  know  that  the  Koreans  are  men 
of  strength  and  are  dedicated  to  their  coun- 
try. But  I  have  voiced  strong  reservations 
about  a  too-hasty  program  of  withdrawal. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  previous  U.S.  Presi- 
dents did  not  begm  to  place  greater  reliance 
on  the  Korean  troops  at  an  earlier  date;  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  make  a  quick  with- 
drawal now.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  shall  continue 
to  urge  the  President  to  consider  carefully 
the  present  state  of  the  Korean  armed  forces. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that,  within  recent 
weeks,  a  new  squadron  of  T~4  fighter  planes 
has  been  Bent  to  Korea,  and  I  hope  that  this 
15  a  token  of  things  to  come. 

To  Free  China,  I  say  that  not  all  of  the 
U.S.  Senators  take  the  attitude  that  mean- 
ingful military  assistance  should  be  denied. 
China  is  a  tremendous  example  to  the  world 
of  the  value  of  freedom  as  against  Commu- 
nism. It  also  lies  In  a  strategic  military  po- 
sition. I  believe  that  China  needs  up-to-date 
military  equipment  and  training  in  the 
latest  machines,  arms  and  technology.  The 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  army  is  second  to  none, 
but  I  think  It  is  a  scandal  that  some  forces 
in  my  country  have  worked  to  deny  even 
token  numbers  of  the  proper  klntis  of  equip- 
ment. Perhaps  an  Asian  defense  organisa- 
tion would  provide  a  more  politically  viable 
framework  for  the  support  of  Free  Chinas 
forces. 

I  also  believe  that  the  members  of  our 
State  Department  who  are  working  for  im- 
proving relations  with  the  Pelping  regime  are 
wasting  their  time.  No  small  accommodations 
with  the  Communists  will  satisfy  them  as 
long  as  other  nations  remain  free.  It  is  free- 
dom which  rankles  Communists  most  of  all. 

To  Indonesia.  I  say  that  the  United  States 
appreciates  the   Initiative   which   has  been 
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taken  toward  cooperation.  We  recognize  your 
neutrality,  but  you  are  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions to  realize  that  It  ts  impossible  to  be 
neutral  and  pro-Communist  at  the  aame 
time.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  Com- 
munism vnil  not  cease  to  threaten  you.  and 
your  wisest  course  will  be  to  Join  in  the 
area  defense. 

To  Cambodia.  I  say  that  the  survival  of 
your  country  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  everjrwhere.  It  took  great 
courage  to  throw  off  the  Communisl.  noose, 
just  as  It  was  descendmg  upon  your  neck. 
The  U.S.  Vice  President  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  the  sur\'ival  of  your  country 
was  of  great  tactical  importance  to  the 
struggle  m  Vietnam.  You  have  shown  the 
way  to  decisive  action  and  cooperation  In 
Free  A&la.  and  it  Is  now  up  to  the  other 
Free  Asian  nations  in  Free  Asia,  and  It  la 
now  up  to  the  other  Free  Asian  nations  to 
support  your  example. 

Finally,  to  Vietnam,  I  say  that  the  past 
year  has  been  of  immense  significance  in 
yoiu-  struggle.  I  urge  you  to  hold  on  for 
victory  so  that  the  struggle  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  Vietnam  has  been  a  testing 
ground  not  only  for  your  people,  but  lor  the 
whole  world. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  struggle  against 
Communism  Is  a  struggle  which  Intimately 
involves  all  free  nations.  No  part  of  freedom 
can  be  diminished  without  bringing  tyranny 
that  much  closer  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  forces 
of  anti -C-ommun ism  roust  remain  resolute, 
even  in  the  face  of  intertial.  as  well  as  ez- 
temal  subversion.  It  is  significant  that  no 
nation  In  history  has  ever  freely  chosen  a 
Communist  goverimient.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether, then,  so  that  our  freedom  is  not  tm- 
dermtned  by  complacence  and  inaction. 

There  are  times  when  the  future  looks 
dark  and  uncertain.  But.  as  the  past  year 
has  shown,  in  such  times,  one  nation,  with 
right  on  Its  side,  can  constitute  a  majority. 
If  the  people  of  a  nation  have  the  courage 
and  the  fortitude  to  stand  up  for  what  they 
believe  in.  this  alone  can  often  turn  the  tide. 
Many  nations  are  struggling  today,  but 
struggling  people  often  develop  a  religious 
attitude — an  atutude  which  is  of  great  as- 
sistance to  them  in  fighting  a  Godless  and 
atheistic  materialism 

The  Free  World,  therefore,  must  stand  to- 
gether In  this  struggle.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  those  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  enslaved  by  Communism,  to  resist 
that  tyranny.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  mil- 
lions behind  the  bamboo  curtain,  trapped 
by  an  Illegal  regime  which  has  set  out  to 
destroy  an  ancient  culture  and  an  ancient 
society.  Before  Communism  can  be  destroyed. 
we  must  have  the  will  to  destroy  Commu- 
nism. We  must  never  accommodate  ourselves 
to  ruthless  Imperialism  dedicated  to  our  own 
destruction.  Free  men  must  have  the  will  to 
be  free. 

With  mutual  trust  and  cooperation,  a  real- 
ization of  our  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
a  will  to  be  free.  Communism  can  and  will 
be  defeated.  The  victory  will  not  come  easy, 
but  the  beneflts  of  a  free  society  maJtes  the 
battle  worthwhile.  Let  us  pledge  today  to 
stand  united  in  this  common  struggle  and 
resolve  to  continue  the  fight  untU  the  goal 
of  a  truly  free  world  becomes  a  reallry. 


THE    PHILADEXPHIA    NAVAL    SHIP- 
YARD IS  PROPERLY  HONORED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PBNNSYI-VAHIA 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  recent 
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report  on  defense  funds  (or  fiscal  year 
1971,  noted: 

Wliat  thlB  country  ne«ls  la  more  defeme 
for  the  doUar.  not  necessftrtly  more  doUan 
for  defense. 

This  comment  parallels  longstanding 
Depftrtment  of  Defense  concern  over  the 
need  for  efficiency  and  quality  in  mili- 
tary-industrial establishments. 

The  'zero  detects"  program,  instituted 
several  years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  aims  toward  mcreasing  quality 
consciousness,  preventing  defects,  and 
eliminating  the  necessity  for  expensive 
correction  of  errors  in  defense  facilities. 
In  recognition  of  the  importance  to  our 
national  security  of  a  superior  naval 
fleet  and  an  efficient  sliipbuilding  indus- 
try to  maintain  such  a  fleet,  the  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command  established  in 
1969  a  special  program  of  awards  for 
naval  shipyards  which  effectively  imple- 
ment and  sustain  a  zero  defects  program. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  became  the  first 
of  the  Navy's  10  construction  facilities 
to  receive  the  zero  defects  Participation 
Award.  To  win  the  award,  the  shipyard's 
lero  defects — ZD — program  had  to 
show  evidence  of  active  support  and  par- 
ticipation by  employees  as  well  as  man- 
agement In  encouraging  superior  per- 
formance in  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  U.S.  naval  vessels. 

Might  I  mention  in  passmg.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  ZD  program  at  the 
naval  facilities  at  Philadelphia  had  been 
revitalized  in  Jvme  of  1989  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  William  M.  Lewis  as 
lu  first  full-time  administrator,  the  of- 
flcial  primarily  responsible  for  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  efficiency  at  the 
Navy's  main  east  coast  construction  yard. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ZD  approach 
at  the  Philadelphia  yard  was  demon- 
strated by  work  performed  on  the  U.S.S. 
Sumfer.  Subsequent  work  undertaken 
there  malnUined  the  high  performance 
record  necessary  for  receipt  of  the  ZD 
award. 

What  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Naval  Ifard  as  a  result  of  the 
Navy's  recognition  of  its  excellent  work? 
To  the  individual  worker,  the  chief  bene- 
fit is  pride  in  his  own  craftsmanship. 
but  beyond  that,  pride  in  contributing 
to  American  naval  preparedness.  In  a 
monthly  pamphlet  published  by  the  ZD 
administrotion  at  Philadelphia,  the  ship- 
yard commander  described  the  basis  of 
the  pride  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

The  clvulan  employee*  of  the  PlilladetphlB 
Naval  Shipyard  are  an  Important  part  of 
both  the  United  Statea  Navy  and  the  na- 
tlonl  defense  effort.  Tou  are  part  of  the 
team  with  the  man  on  the  far-off  beachhead. 
In  a  iwampy  Jungle  entanglement  or  guard- 
ing our  most  distant  frontiers  on  the  »eo». 
In  the  air.  or  under  the  sea.  The  effective- 
ness of  our  forces  in  deterring  aggression, 
the  mobility  of  our  defenses,  the  ranre  of 
our  protective  air  coyer,  the  quality  of  our 
Bea-;olng  weapon*  systems  are  In  direct  pr'i- 
portlon  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
srork  of  each  of  us  and  our  fellov  employees 

In  a  time  when  maintaining  ITS. 
naval  power  allows  no  room  for  anything 
Bh-rt  cf  ercellence  in  shipbuilding  and 
repair,  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
stands  out  as  a  leader  in  making  the 
most  timely  and  effective  use  of  each 
defense  doUar. 
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THE  9IST  CONGRESS  HAS  PROUD 
RECORD 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OIUAROUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIV/ES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned  for  election  recess, 
and  Members  can  go  to  their  constituents 
with  a  proud  record  of  achievements. 
There  is  still  much  work  for  the  91st 
Congress  to  do,  but  I  confidently  predict 
that  on  its  return  after  the  elections  the 
record  will  be  completed  to  mark  this 
as  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  productive 
sessions  of  Congress. 

This  record  is  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  uncooperative  and  political- 
ly motivated  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion, whose  credo  in  its  relations  with  the 
Congress  has  been  "politics  first  "  Despite 
this,  the  Congress  has  uken  the  initia- 
tive in  practically  every  Instance  of 
meaningful  legislation. 

When  this  Congress  convened  in  1969. 
the  leadership  recognized  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  democratically  controlled 
Congress  and  a  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration would  create  a  climate  of  intense 
political  emphasis.  To  minimize  this 
emphasis,  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  91st  Congress  decided  at  the  outset 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  administra- 
tion when  it  felt  the  administration  was 
right,  oppose  it  when  it  was  wrong,  and 
seek  compromise  when  there  were  differ- 
ences. We  found  the  cooperative  spirit  a 
one-sided  condition.  The  White  House 
has  repeatedly  sought  partisan  advan- 
tage, as  exemplified  by  the  televised  veto 
of  the  first  education  appropriation. 

The  White  House  yardstick  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  legislation  lias  been  one 
of  partisanship.  The  White  House  has 
been  used  as  a  partisan  forum  for  in- 
temperate attacks  on  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding regular  forays  by  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  which,  surpris- 
ingly, acted  as  the  conveyor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  measures 
initiated  by  the  Congress — although  that 
same  Republican  leadership  most  often 
reflected  its  true  position  by  support^g 
much  of  that  same  legislation  when  it 
came  to  a  vote. 

The  President's  highly  publicized 
vetoes  of  education,  health,  housing,  vet- 
erans, and  other  measures  can  now  be 
seen  in  their  true  poIlUcal  light.  There 
were  unfounded  and  politically  moti- 
vated charges  of  excessive  "congressional 
spending."  as  early  as  last  year  and  the 
numerous  Madison  Avenue  experts  at  the 
White  Houiie  are  clearly  seeking  to  make 
this  a  national  Issue  in  the  current  cam- 
paign. Strangely,  administration  eco- 
nomists who  a  year  ago  were  adamant 
in  their  Insistence  on  a  budget  surplus 
today  agree  that  a  deficit  in  the  Repub- 
lican recession  is  not  so  bad.  And  well 
they  might,  since  the  first  two  fiscal 
years  of  this  administration  are  shaping 
up  as  two  of  the  largest  successive  deficit 
years  in  history,  due  principally  to  the 
adminlstiation's  misguided  economic 
policies.  Estimates  from  respected 
sources  now  place  the  unified  budget  de- 
ficit for  fiscal  1911  at  $13  to  $20  billion, 
coming  on  top  of  a  $3  billion  deficit  for 
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fiscal  1970.  Put  in  real  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget,  that  is  exclusive  of 
the  trust  funds,  this  means  a  $13  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  1970  and  a  real  deficit  of 
more  than  $20  billion  in  fiscal  1971  un- 
less the  policies  of  the  administration  are 
changed  and  the  economy  recovers  from 
this  current  recession. 

The  condition  of  the  economy,  as  re- 
flected in  the  deflcits  and  the  lack  of 
growth,  is  much  more  serious  than  the 
administration  will  admit  In  fact,  their 
continuing  propaganda  efforts  are  de- 
signed to  dowrnplay  the  seriousness  of 
unemployment,  which  is  now  running  at 
an  excessive  rate.  The  administration's 
tight  money  policy,  which  enriches  only 
big  banks  and  financial  Institutions  at 
the  cost  of  declining  business  in  general, 
has  brought  on  a  recession  characterized 
by  a  business  slump,  declining  produc- 
tivity,  and   ever-increasing  Joblessness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  responsibly  by  trimming 
an  expected  $7  blUion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  allocating  funds  to  high 
priority  items,  and  voting  the  President 
standby  authority  to  control  wages  and 
prices — an  authority  which  has  regret- 
tably refused  to  use  to  combat  runaway 
Inflation. 

This  Congress  has  been  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  history  in  the  fleld  of  anti- 
crime  legislation.  The  House  has  passed 
14  antlcrime  measures  including  the 
Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  amendments,  the  most  meaningful 
antlcrime  effort  of  the  session.  The  bill 
provides  direct  assistance  to  the  front- 
line fighters  of  crime — local  |»lice  and 
courts.  The  bill  provided  $650  million  for 
this  purpose,  far  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $480  million.  A  series 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  control  acts,  con- 
trol of  explosives  and  a  comprehensive 
measure  to  control  organized  crime  were 
also  the  product  of  congressional  Initla- 
Uve. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
CANADA  AITO  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OP  CHINA 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Weinesiav,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's announcement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  welcome  news.  While  no  one 
can  foretell  all  the  ramifications  of  such 
a  step.  I  believe  they  will  generally  be 
positive  and  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Trudcau  is  to  be  commended  for  for- 
mally recognizing  China  and  helping  to 
normalize  that  country's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  another  step 
away  from  the  earlier  view  of  ao  much 
of  the  Western  World  that  China  with  Its 
800  million  people  somehow  should  either 
be  Ignored  altogether  or  reshaped  in  our 
own  image :  It  is  a  step  toward  the  prag- 
matic position  that  our  task  Is  rather 
to  do  those  things  that  will  encourage 
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China  to  behave  as  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community  of  nations. 

In  dealing  with  nuclear  powers  in  par- 
ticular it  Is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us 
that  as  many  avenues  as  possible  be  open 
for  communications. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  see  this 
important  initiative  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  perhaps  a  forerunner  of 
things  to  come.  Just  as  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  have  on  occasion  shown  the 
way  in  dealing  with  difficult  interna- 
tional problems  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  so  may  have  Canada  in  artfully 
achieving  this  diplomatic  arrangement 
in  Asia. 

Progress  in  international  relations  does 
not  often  come  in  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
best  we  can  usually  hope  for  are  meas- 
ured stejis.  and  we  commonly  must  settle 
for  merely  halting  ones.  In  this  light  Ca- 
nadian independence  in  foreign  poUcy  is 
to  be  welcomed  and  not  decried.  Yet  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  differences  in 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  recog- 
nition of  China  for  the  United  States  as 
opposed  to  Canada. 

We  have  as  a  nation  a  long  and  un- 
broken history — at  least  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n — of  unfaltering  support  of 
Nationalist  China  matched  by  equally 
unfaltering  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mainland  China.  Furthermore 
we  have  solemn  treaty  and  other  formal 
obUgatlons  with  the  Taiwan  Government 
which  evolved  out  of — and  at  the  same 
time  reinforced — this  special  relation- 
ship. In  addition  we  have  to  consider  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  others 
to  present  and  possible  future  initiatives 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Still  I  feel  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress ourselves  toward  reducing  China's 
isolation  by  demonstrating  more  and 
more  explicitly  our  willingness  to  im- 
prove United  States-Chinese  relation- 
ships. TTie  efforts  of  the  present  admin- 
istration— particularly  those  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers — are 
especially  to  be  applauded.  Last  year 
Secretary  Rogers  speaking  in  New  York 
placed  the  issue  in  good  perspective  when 
he  said : 

The  united  states  Oovemment  under- 
stands well  that  the  Republic  of  China  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan  and  Communist  China  on 
the  mainland  are  both  fact*  of  life.  We  know 
that  by  virtue  of  It*  size,  population  and  the 
talenu  of  Its  people  mainland  China  is  bound 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  Bast  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs. 

Concrete  actions  followed.  The  reopen- 
ing of  our  Warsaw  meetings  with  the 
Chinese:  the  offer  of  exchange  visits  of 
educators  and  scientists  and  the  valida- 
tion of  more  than  300  passports  of  D.S. 
citizens  seeking  to  travel  to  China;  the 
removal  of  ceilings  on  the  value  of  Chi- 
nese goods  that  can  be  brought  lnt3  the 
United  States  by  tourists:  the  offer  to 
.settle  outstanding  postal  and  telecom- 
munication accounts:  and  the  encour- 
agement of  trade  in  nonstrateEic  goods 
and  certain  pharmaceuticals  all  are 
hopeful  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  Slno- 
American  relations  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  something  like  my  bill  S. 
3127  which  passed  the  Senate  last  spring 
and  provided  for  the  exchange  of  visits 
of  public  ofllciBls  In  the  United  States 
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and  the  U.S.SR.  might  be  extended  to 
United  States-China  vls.ts. 

Tills  type  of  tliins  may  well  be  a  long 
time  In  coming,  but  It  is  more  likely  be- 
cause of  the  praiseworthy  action  of  the 
Canadian  Government  yesterday.  It  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped  that  we  have 
passed  the  era  of  confrontation  and  have 
entered  a  period  of  negotiation  with  the 
major  iMwers  of  the  Communist  world. 
I  believe  this  is  the  backdrop  against 
which  we  should  commend  Canada's 
initiative. 


DANTE  B.  PASCELL.  RECIPIENT  OP 
1970  LEGISLATIVE  AWARD  OP  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OP  FEDERAL  IN- 
VESTIGATORS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  1970.  the  Association  of  Federal 
Investigators  will  award  my  close  friend 
and  colleague.  Dan-te  B.  Fascell  of  Flor- 
ida, its  legislative  award  for  1970. 

For  the  past  year  Danie  B.  Fascell 
has  led  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
adequacy  of  Federal  investigative  train- 
ing programs.  The  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  recently  issued  a  report  based 
on  the  hearings  and  investigations  of  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee which  Damte  chairs.  The  reixirt  titled 
"Unmet  Training  Needs  of  the  Federal 
Investigator  and  the  Consolidated  Fed- 
eral Law  HSiforcement  Training  Center" 
(HJl.  91-1439)  recommended  funda- 
mental changes  in  Federal  investigative 
training  programs.  This  report  portends 
great  benefits  to  the  taxpaying  public  as 
a  result  of  an  improved  Federal  Investi- 
gative force  and  through  its  recommen- 
dations will  provide  the  basis  for  future 
recognition  of  investigators  as  a  new  pro- 
fession. 

In  addition,  over  the  past  few  years 
Dantz  Fascell  has  been  one  of  the  more 
articulate  and  forceful  proponents  of  a 
belter  coordinated  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  him  receive  this  recogni- 
tion from  the  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators and  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  share  the  following 
article  from  the  Federal  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  1970.  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress: 

FESKKAl.       iNVESnCATOKS       MaKE       AWABOS 

Washington. — Six  men  and  tu-o  organliu- 
tlons  have  been  singled  out  for  this  year's 
fifth  annual  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators Awards  scheduled  for  Oct.  17  at 
the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Officers  Club  at  the 
Washington.  D.C.  Navy  Tard. 

Recipients  include: 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  who  will 
receive  the  association's  legal  award.  Mitchell 
was  praised  for  having  made  a  determined 
effort  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  federal 
drive  against  organized  crime.  His  willingness 
to  use  all  legal  means  In  lnve5tlgatlnf;  and 
combating  crime.  Including  wiretapping,  says 
AFT.  Is  refreshing  to  all  Inveetlgatlye  and  en- 
forcement peraonnel. 

Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  D-FIa..  who  receives 
the  legislative  award.   As   chairman  of  the 
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HouM  subcomnuttee  on  legal  and  monetary 
affairs.  PuceU  has  been  tnstrumeDtal  in 
making  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the 
need  lor  federal  Investigators'  training.  This 
study  wa£  followed  by  hearings  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee — and  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  a  report  "Dnmet  Training 
Needs  of  the  Federal  Investigator  and  the 
CoDsoUdated  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center." 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  WiL&on,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  receives  the  enforcement  award. 
WllKon  has  been  lauded  for  emplcying  croxid- 
control  methods  that  keep  mass  demonstra- 
tions from  turning  into  ugly  rampages.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  briefing  of  police  forces  around  ^ 
the  country,  the  Justice  Department  dls-  > 
trlbuted  a  detailed  description  of  WUson's 
"model"  methods. 

Judge  Edward  A.  T&mm,  circuit  Judge  of 
the  VS.  Court  of  AppesU  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  wlU  receive  the  Judiciary  award. 
Judge  'Tsmm  was  cited  for  dlstlngulabed 
aerrlce  as  a  member  of  Appeals  Court  and  for 
having  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  Judge  Tamm  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  as  a  special  agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  prior  to  his 
appointment  by  President  to  be  a  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Be 
was  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  by 
President  Johnson  on  Feb.  36.  1965. 

John  V.  Moran.  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Investigators,  wlU  receive 
the  association's  leadership  award  for  "clear- 
ly demonstrating  the  leadership  qualities 
that  have  revitalized  AFT."  He  was  lauded 
for  "hi3  enthusiastic  vlsiu  to  local  chaptev« 
and  hlfi  skill  in  presenting  AFI's  position 
before  congressional  committees  and  willlng- 
nfss  to  work  with  other  professional  asso- 
ciations to  upgrade  the  status  of  the  federal 
Investigator."  He  also  was  hailed  for  hla 
personal  recruitment  effort. 

Louis  T.  Williams,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  receives  the  educational  award — 
and  has  been  hailed  as  a  pioneer  In  API's 
efforts  to  promote  education,  training  and 
career  development  for  the  federal  lnve8:iga- 
tor.  Williams  wus  Instrumental  in  initiating 
and  Implementing  a  series  of  roundtable 
discussions  for  bettering  the  proficiency  of 
federal  investigator — and  participated  In  the 
planning  and  programming  of  API's  initial 
efforts  to  sponsor  such  semlnars- 

The  AFI  Public  Service  Award  for  1970 
will  go  to  the  Federal  Times.  The  publica- 
tion's "fair,  accurate  analysts  m  presenting 
of  Information  on  federal  programs,  policies 
and  procedures  including  legislation."  said 
API  "has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to 
every  member  in  the  federal  government." 

The  St  Louis  Chapter  of  API  will  receive 
the  first  annual  chapter  award  ever  presented 
at  an  AFI  annual  awards  dinner. 


DIRECTOR.  CAB  OFFICE  OF  INPOR- 
MATION.  JACK  YOKE.  ADDRESSES 
15TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AIRLINE  EDITORS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n-oams 
IN  THE  HOnsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  meeting 
of  editors  of  airline  publications  in  Miami 
caught  my  attention  last  week,  largely 
because  of  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
speakers  who  addressed  that  group. 

To  my  mind,  the  remarks  delivered  by 
Mr.  Jack  Yohe.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Information  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  conveyed  two  important  ideas. 

One  is  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  con- 
siderations which  the  Board  most  take 
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Into  account  in  its  handling  of  air  trans- 
portation matters  in  the  public  interest. 
The  other  is  the  solidly  constructive  out- 
look expressed  by  Mr.  Yohe  in  the  way 
his  omce  deals  with  the  public's  right  to 
know  about  their  Government's  activ- 
ities. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
latter,  since  I  have  known  Mr.  Yohe  for 
many  years  and  know  him  to  be  one  of 
our  outstanding  civil  servants.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  known  to  all  of  us  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  his 
remarks  at  the  meetinR : 

RCMASKS  OF  Jack  Yohe 

Cooicrtnce  Chairman  Martha  Bagby.  oir- 
Une  editors— I  think  my  20  years  of  news- 
papermg  aiid  eight  years  as  CAB  inlonnatlon 
chiel  allow  rae  to  call  you  my  fellow -editors — 
and  friends:  I  am  sincerely  delighted  to  be 
with  you  for  this  meeting.  Thank  you  lor 
having  me. 

Putting  first  things  first,  lei  me  point  out. 
ir  you  don  I  already  know  it.  that  your  con- 
ference chairman.  Mrs.  Bagby.  besides  being  a 
sharp  and  able  editor  of  National's  National 
Reporter,  is  also  nn  extremely  capable  orga- 
nizer. 

I  understand  thiit  she  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  setting  up  and  nmulng  this  confer- 
ence and  she  desenes  our  heartiest  thanks. 

It  la  also  good  to  know  there  are  editors  of 
at  least  hall  a  dozen  foreign  international 
airline  publications  attending.  Your  presence 
here  can  only  broaden  and  deepen  the  pur- 
pose oE  this  conference.  To  the  welcomes  Im 
sure  you've  already  been  given,  let  me  add 
my  own. 

I've  been  looltlng  forward  to  being  with 
you  at  thU  meeting  ever  since  Chapln  Leln- 
back  invited  me  in  Juiy. 

Tve  known  many  of  you  profeaslonally 
and  personally  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  we  have  communlc*t«d 
well. 

People  work  best  together  when  they  com- 
municate well.  That  applies  both  lo  regula* 
tory  agencies  and  the  industries  they  regu- 
late 

And.  because  the  CAB  is  charged  with  pro- 
moting as  well  as  regulating  olr  commerce. 
communication  takes  on  added  importance. 

When  you  fail  to  keep  in  touch,  things  can 
get  so  out -of -proportion  that  after  a  while 
you  have  difllcuUy  remembering  your  com- 
mon ground  and  mutual  goals. 

By  way  of  example,  there  were  these  two 
brother?  who  were  especially  cloae  in  chlld- 
faDOd,  But,  on  reaching  adolescence,  they 
went  their  separate  ways.  One  ran  away  from 
home  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  The  other 
turned  to  the  cloth. 

Neither  saw  or  heard  of  the  other  for  30 
year^.  Then,  one  cold  and  snowy  night, 
chance  found  them^  shoring  a  waiting  plat- 
form outside  a  r&Uroad  station. 

The  Navy  mitn.  now  an  Admiral,  was  In 
his  dress  uniform,  aglUter  with  gold  braid. 
The  cleric,  now  on  archbishop,  was  In  hia 
red-tnmmed  cassock 

Over  the  years,  both  men  had  added  con- 
siderable weight  and  girth-  And  neither  rec- 
ognized the  other. 

Boih  paced  the  platform  Impatiently.  Fi- 
nally, the  archtnshop  accoeted  the  uniformed 
admlrvJ  and  demanded,  "I  say,  Porter,  how 
much  longer  must  I  wall  for  this  train?" 

And  the  admiral.  looking  over  the  portly 
stzBOger'B  flowing  robes,  replied.  "It's  40 
minutes  late.  Madam  .  .  .  But  I  think  that 
a  woman  in  your  condition  wouldn't  even 
venture  out  on  a  night  like  this." 

There  are  a  numlier  of  important  matters 
In  various  stages  of  development  before  the 
CAB  at  any  given  time.  In  its  promotional- 
regulatory  role,  the  agency  both  reflecu  and 
helps  CO  see  the  tone  of  the  Industry  And  I 
need  not  teU  any  of  you  here  that  air  trans- 

partftUon's  great  cballengea  and  promises  and 
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rewards  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating developmenu  in  man's  history. 

One  group  or  another  of  you  will  be  In- 
terested In  several  matters  before  the  Board 
at  any  given  time  and.  of  course,  clear  com- 
munication Is  vital,  especially  so  In  the 
changlug  times  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  Board  and  lU  staff  need  to  communi- 
cate Individually  and  collectively  with  the 
members  of  the  Industry  fnunlly.  And  the 
"family"  needs  to  communlcaie  with  us. 

Since  he  assumed  the  cbairmnnshlp  of 
the  CAB — which.  Incidentally,  was  exactly  a 
year  ago  today— Secor  D.  Browne  has  given 
the  highest  priority  to  clear  and  frequent 
communicuttouB. 

Indeed,  to  fHmUlarlze  himself  at  first  hand 
with  industry  problems,  he  has  made  first- 
hand visits  to  vlrtuaUy  all  carriers  at  their 
home  offices.  He  h.is  kept  in  close  contact 
with  all  segments  of  tlie  iuduslry.  the  finan- 
cial commuiUty.  consumer  representatives 
n!>d   labor. 

For  the  Board's  first  duty  Is  to  the  public. 
and  in  serving  the  public  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  open  and  candid— It  is  of  the  ut* 
most  importance  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Bourd  to  keep  all  channels  open  at  all  times. 
The  only  caveat  Is  that,  as  a  quasl-Judlclal 
agency,  the  Board  must  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  decisional  process.  Just  as  the  Board 
CJinnot  allow  outside  or  one-sided  presenta- 
tions to  influence  ita  decisions  before  they 
are  made,  so  we  obviously  cannot  reveal  case 
decisions  before  they  are  issued. 

The  CAB,  like  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment at  any  level,  needs  to  be  able.  In  the 
public  interest,  to  account  for  itself  clearly 
whenever  called  upon.  Tills  does  not  mean 
irresponsible  handling  of  proprietory  carrier 
matters  but  open  frankness  in  response  to 
sincere  quests  for  Information  about  Its  regu- 
latory role  and  actions. 

Some  of  the  more  pleasant  memories  and 
feelings  of  accomplishment  of  my  news- 
paper days  were  those  spent  in  trying  to  turn 
reticent  city  halls,  county  row  offices  and 
state  legislature  cliques  into  goldfish  bowls. 
When  I  entered  Government  service — 
which,  incidentally.  I  respect  and  esteem  as 
one  of  the  finest  public  service  callings  a 
man  can  answer — my  phUoeophy  about  the 
public's  right  to  know  was  reinforced. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  SUtes  Ped- 
cra  Government  are  accountable  to  over  200 
million  'stockholders"  and  we  must  be  able 
to  report  to  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  We 
have  the  some  responsibility  to  the  people 
who  make  the  industry  we  regulate,  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  you  write  and  edit  your  publi- 
cations, from   floor  sweeper   to  president. 

That  Is  the  basis  on  which  we  run  the 
CAB  Office  of  Information.  Clear  channels  of 
communication  mean  accessibility.  And  ac- 
cesalbUlty  means  that  we  are  or  should  be 
as  near  as  your  telephone,  and  never  mind 
business  hours. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  someone  sug- 
gested I  give  some  time  to  the  topic  of  "How 
to  Interpret  CAB  activities." 

I'm  afraid  I  must  disappoint.  There  Is  no 
special  formula  for  interpreting  Board  activi- 
ties and  the  reason  Is  that  none  is  needed. 
The  best  w^y,  indeed  the  only  way.  to 
understand  the  work  and  alms  of  the  CAB  is 
to  stay  on  top  of  the  particular  cusea  and 
developments  you  are  interested  la  and  to 
read  studiously  the  decisions  and  opinions  as 
they  are  Issued.  In  short,  maintAin  your  lines 
of  commuiUcaUon  with  us.  You  can  be  sure 
that  we  will  do  our  part. 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  any  major 
action,  and  any  significant  development  be- 
tween. Is  accompanied  by  a  press  release  that 
attempts  to  dlsiUl  the  essence  of  the  action. 
Press  releases  and  ^eeches  by  Board  Mem- 
Iwrs  are  dlsUlbuted  free  to  subscribers  for 
those  services.  So  are  the  orders  and  opinions 
with  which  they  deal  and  for  which  we  re- 
ceive specific  reque&u. 

These  are  times  of  great  changes  In  the 
air  tran-^portation  Industry  and  we  must  all 
be  aware  of  their  significance. 
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The  CAB  recognizes  and  has  committed  it- 
self to  dealing  with  change — directly,  thor- 
oughly, promptly.  More  than  ever.  It  will  be 
the  place  where  thlnga  are  happening,  the 
place  to  watch. 

Some  of  the  industry  changes  and  hap- 
penings are  important  enough  to  affect  com- 
mercial air  transportation  for  years  to  come. 
The  Domestic  Po&senger  Fare  Investigation 
now  going  on  la  one  of  these.  The  capacity 
agreement  recently  put  before  the  Board  by 
three  trunkline  corriers  is  another.  Certain 
kinds  of  intermodal  acquisitions,  the  class 
rate  subsidy  formula,  the  growth  of  con- 
muter  air  line  service,  and  charter  regula- 
tion amendments  are  a  few  more. 

Utjackiug.  of  course,  affects  everything  we 
do  and  the  cure  of  this  epidemic  wUl  re- 
quire bold  and  decisive  moves.  Reaaaurlngly, 
they  have  already  begun  to  be  made,  both 
in  the  area  of  aviation  security  and  at  the 
diplomatic  level. 

An  air  traffic  control  system  able  to  con- 
tinue to  fill  today's  needs  and  to  stay  abreast. 
If  not  ahead,  of  the  growth  of  air  traffic  as 
it  reaches  toward  tomorrow  la  another  com- 
pelling matter. 

And  speaking  of  tomorrow,  the  Board  is 
grasping  Time  by  the  forelock  in  lis  scrutiny 
of  certain  cases. 

The  current  investigation  of  the  Local 
Service  class  subsidy  rate  deals  with  a  pres- 
ent situation  but  is  forward-looking  as  well. 
The  Board  has  conscientiously  worked  to 
lower  the  amount  of  Federal  subsidy  to  air 
carriers  ond  has  succeeded  In  having  re- 
duced by  hair  the  170  million  paid  out  seven 
years  ago  largely  by  strengthening  the  route 
structures  of  the  Locals. 

While  that  was  happening,  however,  ob- 
solescence was  taking  a  silent  toll. 

As  the  local  carriers  replaced  their  old 
piston  aircraft  with  larger,  more  expensive 
Jet  equipment,  the  cost  of  money  roee.  So 
did  wage  costs.  And  then  the  rate  of  traffic 
growth  slowed.  The  Board's  route  strength- 
ening program  has  therefore  not  yet  pro- 
duced all  the  benefit  expected  of  It.  And  the 
5ub.=tldy  need  increased  Instead  of  decreasing, 
as  had  been  hoped. 

In  addition  to  the  approximately  »30  mil- 
lion It  requested  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  Federal  subsidy  to  air  carriers,  the  Board 
recently  informed  Congress  that  the  local 
service  carriers  will  need  an  additional  t28 
million,  or  a  totol  of  »58  million  If  they  are 
to  provide  the  same  level  of  service.  The 
matter  is  preaenUy  before  Congress. 

If  this  Is  Important  to  the  local  service 
people  among  you  here  today  and  to  your 
companies*  shareowners,  It  Is  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  general  public.  Your  carriers' 
economic  health  translates  directly  into  serv- 
ice of  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
at  smaller  urban  areas  and  Into  convenient 
connections  between  smaller  urban  areas  and 
our  large  metropolitan  centers. 

In  a  July  31  order,  the  CAB  reopened  the 
exlsUng  Class  IV-B  Subsidy  rate  and  Insti- 
tuted an  Investigation  to  determine  a  new 
final  rate — Class  Rate  V — tiy  which,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  paid  to  a  carrier  should  be 
tied  more  closely  to  the  service  they  provide 
to  smaller,  lower-traffic  commtmltiea.  As  we 
are  aware  there  has  been  a  trend  away  from 
service  to  less-dense  traffic  areas. 

However.  In  many  of  these  areas,  air  taxis 
or  commuter  airlines  have  filled  the  service 
breach,  easing  the  cerUflcated  carrier's  sub- 
sidy woes  and  providing,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  substitution,  service  at  least  equal  to 
the  seriiice  the  commumty  had  known  before. 
As  people  responsible  for  your  own  car- 
riers' Internal  communications,  you  needn't 
be  reminded  that  the  current  economic 
plight  of  the  local  service  industry  and  its 
individual  carriers  Is  not  theirs  exclusively,  or 
that  the  industry  In  general  has  known  bet- 
ter financial  days  than  it  Is  experiencing 
right  now. 

But  I  am  certain  that  you  are  also  con- 
fident that  the  Industry  has  not  yet  seen  its 
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best  days.  Both  Industry  and  government 
sources  forecast  a  doubting  of  the  19©0  do- 
mestic airline  passenger  traffic  by  1975 — and 
a  tripling,  or  better,  by  1980.  And  those  pre- 
dictions are  based  on  a  considerably  slower 
growth  rate  for  air  travel  than  the  Industry 
has  tcnown  for  the  past  30  years. 

Commercial  air  traffic  and  aircraft  manu- 
facture have  grown  side  by  side  and  each 
has  spurred  the  other  during  the  past  30 
years  In  the  mld-thlrtles.  travelers  wanted 
to  fly  the  fast,  new  31-seat  r>C-3  because. 
among  other  things,  it  was  there,  and  It  vn% 
a  tremendous  advance. 

Today,  much  the  some  reasoning  prompts 
some  of  our  preference  for  the  747.  Tomor- 
row, the  some  motivation  will  put  us  aboxrd 
the  SST. 

New  design  and  capacity  In  aircraft  have 
always  met  a  present  or  anticipated  need. 
And  the  response  to  them.  In  turn,  has  sig- 
naled a  need  for  more  aircraft  ploneering. 

Probably  none  of  that  would  be  true  with- 
out a  system  of  air  routes  to  give  order  and 
purpose  to  our  air  transportation  system. 

Aircraft  manufacturers  and  the  public 
made  the  first  two  factors  poRslbte. 

The  CAB  and  its  regulatory  predecessors 
have  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  air  route  system. 

There  are  some  who  feel  th.it  the  domestic 
air  route  system  In  recent  years  has  been 
"developed"  more  than  was  needed,  that  new 
route  awards  have  authorized  excessive  com- 
petition In  some  markets  and  that  this  is  a 
factor  In  the  present  economic  slate  In  which 
a  number  of  carriers  find  themselves 

But  if  we  examine  this  at  closer  range,  we 
find  that  the  markets  having  the  greatest 
overcapacity — load  factors  in  the  low  40-per- 
cent area,  for  example — are  primarily  grand- 
father routes;  the  routes  which  were  In  ex- 
L<?tence  and  which  the  CAB  certificated  when 
It  came  Into  existence  32  years  ago:  or  route* 
that  were  awarded  In  the  1940s  or  1050s — not 
in  the  last  few  years. 

These  include  the  routes  linking,  on  the 
one  hand,  such  cities  as  Boston.  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington/Baltimore, 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Chlc^o  pairings  with  east 
and  west  coast  ]x>lnts  also  are  among  the 
grandfather  certifications — although  In  ench 
case  the  Board  ordered  an  additional  carrier 
In  the  1950s, 

The  yield  In  a  market  like  New  York- 
Los  Angeles — a  2.400  mile  grandfather  route 
(1029-AA,  TWA  and  UALl— I  believe,  ap- 
proaches 5  cents  per  revenue  passenger  mile, 
with  the  break-even  load  factor  around  40 
percent. 

By  contrast,  the  1.600-mlle  New  York-Son 
Juan  market,  to  use  an  example  of  routes 
which  the  Board  has  significantly  amended 
over  the  years,  the  yield  approximates  4 
cents,  the  break-even  toad  factor  about  55 
percent. 

In  the  current  ooat-watchlng  climate,  the 
carriers.  It  must  be  said,  have  taken  various 
measures  to  effect  economies.  One  of  these 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  in- 
terest. 

Three  trunkline  competitors — American, 
TWA  and  United — have  filed  an  agreement 
with  the  Board  which  would  limit  capacity 
In  15  long-haul  markets.  Its  filing  has  raLsed 
some  controversial  Issues  and  widespread  in- 
terest and  has  generated  considerable  com- 
ment, pro  and  con,  and  it  Is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Board. 

In  the  matter  of  grants  of  route  authority, 
it  should  be  noted  that  In  the  last  13  to  16 
months  there  have  been  rirtually  no  major 
new  route  awards  by  the  CAB.  Those  that 
were  made  recently  are  the  results  of  cases 
that  were  started  several  years  earlier  in  a 
different  economic  climate.  So  that  this  pe- 
riod hat  been  one  of  "digestion"  of  earlier 
awards,  particularly  among  the  trunk  Unes. 

There  have  been  expansions  of  local  serv- 
ice axithorlty  but  in  terms  of  diversion  from 
the  trunks    this  impact  is  relatively  small. 
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7*he  basic  current  problem  with  the  air- 
line industry,  in  other  words.  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  problem  with  the  general  economy — 
higher  costs  and  a  reduced  rate  of  growth 
for  traffic  and  therefore  revenues.  Also, 
slgT'lflcant  but  special  additional  costs  have 
been  experienced  by  reason  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol delays. 

Were  we  to  graph  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct against  air  traffic,  we  would  find  that 
traffic  lags  behind  the  GKP  movement.  More- 
over, there  Is  a  certain  leverage  In  the  rela- 
tionship A  relatively  small  variation  in  the 
ONP  la  amplified  in  terms  of  air  travel. 

Non-business  travel  Is  normally  first  to  be 
affected.  In  recent  months,  however,  busi- 
ness travel  appears  to  have  been  curtailed 
also. 

The  slowdown  will  have  been  a  brake 
against  Inflation.  When  the  economy  catches 
up  to  its  full  potential,  another  expansion 
of  income  can  be  expected.  And  olr  trans- 
portation historically  has  boomed  when  In- 
comes rise. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  are  airline 
industry  economic  ills  that  need  attention. 
Two  fare  increases  within  the  past  year  have 
been  something  less  than  a  panacea.  Actu- 
ally, the  "real  lares" — the  fare  divided  by 
the  consumer  price  index — didn't  rise  at  all 
in  1969  but  leveled  out. 

One  of  the  biggest  underUklngs  In  the 
history  of  the  CAB  Is  now  dealing  with  fares, 
their  level  and  structure  In  the  scheduled 
services  of  the  domestic  trunks  and  local 
service  carriers. 

UnUke  the  General  Passenger  Fore  In- 
vestigation decided  in  1961  after  four  years 
of  proceedings,  the  current  Domestic  Pas- 
senger Pare  Investigation  Is  deeper  and  far- 
ther-ranging. 

Rulemakings  will  cover  aircraft  deprecia- 
tion, leased  aircraft  and  treatment  of  de- 
ferred Federal  Income  Taxes.  The  hea-ing 
phases  cover  Joint  fares,  discount  fares,  load 
factor  and  seating  conflgumtlon,  fare  level. 
rate  of  return,  and  fare  structure. 

In  the  earlier  case,  fare  structure.  Joint 
fares,  and  discount  fares  were  not  a  specific 
Issue.  The  1961  case  record  did  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  load  factor  standards. 
The  rate  of  return,  which  most  carriers  have 
never  attained  since  It  was  set  in  the  earlier 
cose,  is  getting  a  fresh  look  In  the  current 
proceeding. 

In  the  earlier  cose,  several  Interim  Increases 
were  needed  before  the  four-year  Investiga- 
tion was  concluded.  The  Board  has  assigned 
manpower  to  the  current  case  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  so  that  the  caee  can  be  con- 
cluded while  the  application  of  its  conclu- 
sions are  still  current. 

Of  course.  Important  as  the  scheduled 
service  is,  it  Is  not  the  whole  of  this  great 
industry.  Charter  travel  has  grown  in  im- 
porunce  in  the  overall  Industry  picture. 

Because  of  Increasingly  attractive  air  travel 
price  tags,  particularly  over  the  North  At- 
lantic, vacat  loners  In  recen  t  years  have 
changed  their  vacation  plans.  Many,  who 
were  formerly  content  to  spend  two  weeks 
at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains  within 
three  hours'  ride  from  home,  are  now  visit- 
ing European  points  of   interest. 

This  is  a  trend  the  Board  encoursges  and 
favors.  However,  low-cost  group  transporta- 
tion on  charter  planes  Is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  certain  rules  of  the  Board 
which  ore  designed  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion between  charter  travel  and  Indlvldually- 
llcketed  scheduled  services. 

Up  to  the  discussion  of  charters,  all  my 
remarks  were  directed  to  the  Board's  and 
the  industry's  domestic  concerns.  But  the 
CAB'S  responsibilities  and  Geld  of  interest 
are  world-wide 

For  example.  21  U.S.  carriers  currently  pro- 
vide scheduled  services  to  some  119  foreign 
countries  and  territories.  And.  nearly  190 
foreign  airlines,  representing  more  than  50 
countries,  operate  olr  services  to  the  United 
States. 
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Most  of  the  authority  for  U.S.  carrier  inter- 
national operations  comes  through  bilateral 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  advice  and  consultation  provided 
by  the  CAB. 

The  United  States  Is  a  party  to  70  such 
agreements.  Because  of  their  complexity  and 
number,  they  require  frequent  and  consist- 
ent maintenance  meetings  and  n^otlattons 
between  the  countries  involved  As  aircraft 
grow  in  capacity  and  range  and  as  interna- 
tional travel  increases,  the  number  of  such 
meetings  and  discussions  grows. 

During  fiscal  1970  the  United  States  held 
39  such  consultations  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments.  Even  more  are  expected 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  hope  I  hove  given  you  some  idea  of  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  work  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  If  your  problems  In 
this  dynamic  Industry  are  great  and  many, 
so  ore  ours,  because  the  Board  both  mirrors 
and  tries  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Its  regulatory  and  promotional  mis- 
sion. Sound  and  lasting  solutions  to  your 
problems  are  a  product,  at  least  in  part,  of 
your  inputs — the  clarity  with  which  you 
communicate  your  needs  to  us. 

X  am  reminded  of  a  thought  which  Mem- 
ber Robert  Murphy  once  left  with  an  au- 
dience, which  I  believe  Is  no  less  apt  before 
this  group,  and  which  I  will  attempt  to  para- 
phrase to  the  best  of  my  recollection: 

Now  abideth  Faith.  Hope  and  Charity, 
these  three.  Faith  In  ourselves  as  editors  and 
In  our  respective  managements;  Hope  In  the 
future  of  our  great  industry';  ond  Charity 
for  the  CAB  and  other  Government  agencies 
In  otu-  efforts  to  promote  the  greatest  good 
In  the  public  interest. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATIS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  and  other 
newspapers  of  Wednesday.  October  7, 
contained  a  column  by  Willia.Ti  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  paying  tribute  to  the  eminent 
writer  John  Dos  Passes. 

Mr.  Dos  Passes  lived  for  many  years 
in  Virginia.  While  I  did  not  know  him 
well,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with 
him  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Dos  Passes  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  man,  one  for  whom  I  had  great 
admiration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  col- 
umn by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TaiBUTE  TO  A  OaxAT  Mah  Who  Tuez) 

ExFLArsuta  Amixica  to  the  World 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.» 

New  Yoait.— I  have  come  bock  from  the 
funeral  of  John  Dos  Passos.  It  was  in  a  way 
typical  of  him  to  die  a  few  minutes  after 
Nasser,  who,  of  course,  swamped  the  obituary 
headlines,  so  much  so  that  Dos  Passos's  own 
young  stepson,  away  at  law  school,  who 
reads  the  papers  laclcadHlslcatly  oud  listens 
not  at  all  to  the  radio  or  TV.  was  not  aware 
of  the  death  until  a  few  hours  before  the 
funeral,  to  which  be  hastened,  registering 
the  grief  felt  universally  by  everyone  who  bad 
ttnown  Dos  Passos,  let  alone  been  brought 
up  by  him.  TTiere  was  no  way  to  keep  his 
death   off   the  front   page    (geniuses   have  a 
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pre-emptive  right  to  die  on  the  front  page) . 
but  tbe  reader  felt  chat  the  editorial  han- 
dling was  somehcfw  harassed.  Nasser  had 
died,  and  the  chancelleries  of  the  world  were 
m  turmcil,  and  the  death  of  mere  literary 
gtaiiu  doesn't  substantially  occupy  the  front 
page  I  nor  should  U»:  front  pages  are  cor- 
rectly devoted  to  news  of  immediate  and 
traoutory  Blgnlflcance.  <  Never  mind  that 
few  people  can  now  remember  who  reigned 
over  England  &nd  Spain  during  the  week 
thai  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  died.) 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  worth  noting  the 
Dos  Passos  did  not  suffer  the  pains  that 
torture  those  artists  who  cry  over  the  neglect 
at  them  by  their  contemporaries.  The  only 
rea&ou  why  he  did  not  treat  the  literary 
press  with  the  total  aloofne:u  of.  say.  an 
Edmund  Wllscn.  or  a  Charles  Lindbergh,  is 
tnat  be  was  too  good  natured.  He  could  not 
bnog  himself  to  say  no  to  the  tenacious 
literary  reporter  who  wanted  to  Interview 
bim  and  write  a  profile  of  him 

Sir.  Dan  Wakefield,  a  mcst  conscientious 
Journalist  and  novelist,  wrote  a  considerable 
pro&le  of  Dos  Passos  a  few  years  ago.  and  I 
remember  asking  him  what  his  opinion  of 
it  was.  to  which  he  replied  with  a  shyness 
which  neither  he — nor  David  Oarrlck — could 
have  feigned,  tbat  in  fact  he  hadn't  read  It. 
"I  find. '  he  said,  with  a  self-effacing  giggle 
that  his  friends  knew  as  his  conversational 
signature,  "'that  when  I  start  reading  those 
things" — by  which  he  meant  proaies  of  him- 
self, or  re\.lew»  of  his  books — "my  eyes  Just 
dribble  off  tbe  page,  so  I  Just  don't  look  at 
them." 

Old  this  mean  that  he  had  no  seU-eateem? 
No.  that  would  be  inaccurate.  It  means  that 
be  was  a  genuine  artist,  who  did  tbe  very 
best  be  could  every  time  he  sat  down  to 
wnte  a  novel,  or  a  book  of  blstory:  but  that 
since  he  bad  absolutely  nothing  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  improvement  of  a  book  after  it 
was  publtabed.  what  was  the  point  in  read- 
ing reviews  of  his  books?  Or— for  heaven's 
saiLes — reviews  of  hUnself,  as  author  of  sold 
books?  "if  I  hod  to  describe  him  in  a  single 
sentence."  his  next  door  neighbor  told  me 
after  the  funeral,  "I  would  say  that  be  was 
a  modest  man:  the  most  modest  n\an  I  ever 
met   ■ 

We  are  talking  about  someone  who  stupe- 
fied the  literary  generation  of  the  lft20s. 
Critics  as  disparate  as  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and 
Wblttaker  Chambers  were  to  remark  mat- 
ter-of-factly  that  he  was  the  greatest  novel- 
ist in  America.  The  formal  tributes  did  not. 
all  of  them,  come  in.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  he  was  scorned  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
oommittee  because  of  his  political  sym- 
pathies. He  began  his  career  ss  an  ardent 
sympathizer  cf  left-wing  political  move- 
ments, .^fter  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  he 
identified  tbe  Conunumsu  as  the  great  evil- 
doers of  bis  time,  an  Insight  that  caused 
him  CO  do  tbat  wblcb  pained  him  most, 
namely  to  break  a  friendship:  in  this  case, 
with  Ernest  Hemingway.  But  he  pursued 
his  conviction,  tbat  man  was  best  off  un- 
trammeted  by  political  authority,  and  of 
course  when  he  died,  the  obituarists  merely 
repeated  what  had  been  said  about  him  so 
often  before,  namely  tbat  his  literary  work 
was  ec  the  service  of  political  reactlotuu-les. 

I  Translation :  JDP  was  a  political  conser- 
vative, and  the  rules  of  the  game  being  that 
no  one  can  simultaneously  be  a  literary 
genius  and  a  political  conservative,  you  mu^t 
draw  your  own  conclusions  about  Dos  Pas- 
sofi.  In  tbe  event  tbat  you  are  eslow  at  doing 
that  kind  of  thing,  here  Is  tbe  key:  JDP  was 
a  genius  during  his  left-vring  period.  After 
tbat.  he  was  pedestrian,  a  time-server.  Never 
mind  tbe  two  dozen  books  he  wrote,  the  ex- 
traordinary histories  of  Jefferson,  of  Brazil, 
of  Portugal;  the  novel  "Mid -Century,"  For- 
get them,  if  you  can,| 

Tbe  answer  Is  that  no  one  can  forget  Dos 
PaasoB,  and  tbe  working  press,  somehow, 
sensed  it.  The  reporters  and  the  television 
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people  were  at  his  funeral.  I  was  accosted  by 
one.  wbo  asked  me  to  assess  the  literary  work 
of  JDP.  I  was  at  that  moment  in  the  com- 
pany of  John  Chamberlain,  whom  William 
Lyon  Pbelps  once  called  tbe  principal  liter- 
ary critic  of  bis  generation,  and  to  open 
my  voice  on  Dos  Passos  In  Chamberlain's 
presence  would  have  been  doubly  to  profane 
the  situation  Inasmuch  as  what  I  wanted  to 
say  was  simply  that  I  would  have  been  pres- 
ent, here  at  the  Episcopal  Cburcb  of  Towson. 
Maryland,  as  sorrowfully  If  JDP  bad  never 
written  a  word,  because  I  knew  him  primar- 
ily 05  a  friend;  but  if  literary  taxonomy  was 
what  the  press  wanted,  why  didn't  they  ask 
Chamberlain?  The  widow,  firm,  tall,  beau- 
tiful, moved  serenely  through  tbe  vague 
confusion,  the  result  of  an  uneasy  appre- 
hension that  the  death  of  this  modest  man 
wbo  came  closest  to  explaining  America  to 
the  world,  might  Just  turn  out  to  be  a  his- 
torical event  the  neglect  of  which  would 
above  all  proclaim  tbe  pblltatinism  of  Che 
country  he  loved  so  very  much  more  than 
his  literary  detractors  love  it. 

It  was  all  so  very  hard  to  sort  out,  because 
the  historical  meaning  of  the  occasion  was 
clearly  secondary  to  all  who  were  there  ex- 
cept the  press.  I  uaveled  to  Baltimore  with 
an  extraordinarily  self-disccipllned  attorney 
lit  was  his  70th  birthday)  wbo  had  known 
JDP  for  50  years,  and  on  three  occasions, 
my  traveling  companion  had  to  turn  away 
from  a  conversation,  overcome  by  tears  at 
tbe  awful  prospect  of  facing  life  without  the 
friendship  of  John  Dos  Passoa.  If  C.  D. 
Batchelor  were  active,  he'd  have  done  a  draw- 
ing of  the  Statute  of  Liberty  weeping  over 
this  loss:  this  Irreparable  loas. 
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SECRETARY  LAIRD  SPEAKS 
BEFORE  CHAMB£3t 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AOIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  2970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  fine  speech 
which  was  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  October  9.  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon. 
Remarks  or  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laikd 

Mr.  Mayor.  Congressman  Plsber.  Com- 
manding General.  Oeneral  Crltz  of  cbe 
Fourth  Army.  Oeneral  Slmler.  distinguished 
men  in  uniform  wbo  are  guests  of  tbe 
luncheon  committee  this  noon. 

I  first  want  to  express  to  you  my  deep 
regret  in  having  to  cancel  out  on  my  orig- 
inally scheduled  appearance  with  your  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  It  was  originally 
scheduled  and  then  our  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Preeident  Nixon,  had  some  other 
ideas  about  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself 
taking  the  trip  witb  bim  to  Europe,  and  for 
that  reason  the  dinner  was  postponed  until 
today. 

And  I  apologize  for  the  inconvenience  to 
your  committee  and  to  all  of  you  that  had 
something  to  do  with  making  those  arrange- 
ments. I  know  bow  difficult  it  Is  to  make 
those  kinds  of  changes. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  San  Antonio. 
I  have  visited  here  before,  tut  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  visited  here  on  several  occa- 
sions and  have  been  a  guest  at  each  of  the 
military  installations  along  with  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, George  Mahon.  The  last  visit  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  was  In  IB67.  And  prior 
to    that    we    had    visited    tbe    InstaHaUons 


along  with  Congressman  Fisher  In  1966  and 
before  that  wltb  Congressman  Shepherd  of 
California,  the  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Construction  Committee,  as  we  looked  over 
some  of  the  military  construction  requests. 

For  nine  terms  in  the  Congress  I  served 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  Military  Construction  Commit- 
tee, along  wltb  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  subcommittee,  and  I 
know  something  about  the  development  of 
tbe  Army  and  the  Air  Force  In  this  region. 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  community 
h:is  opened  their  arnu  and  has  welcomed  each 
succeeding  group  of  enlisted  men  and  officers 
thot  have  been  assigned  to  these  important 
bases. 

My  visit  to  San  Antonio  is  a  most  rewarding 
one  for  me  because  It  is  my  first  visit  here  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  was  invited  to  your 
Armed  Forces  Dinner  and  could  not  be  pres- 
ent and  my  high  school  classmate  and  now 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Rol>ert 
Froehlke,  substituted  for  me  at  that  time. 

But  I  assured  you  at  that  time  tbat  I 
would  come  to  San  Antonio  on  my  first 
opportunity. 

This  opportunity  gives  me  the  chance  to 
inspect  the  pilot  project  of  our  program  work 
with  civilian  taeaich  officials  in  applying  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  In  Vietnam,  to  the 
medical  emergencies  we  face  In  the  United 
States. 

As  you  may  know,  the  laregst  killer  in  the 
United  States  of  people  of  37  years  of  age  and 
under,  the  largest  killer  Is  highway  accidents. 
Tbat  Is  why.  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
urged  that  we  seek  means  to  deUvery  timely 
medical  assistance  to  trauma  victims  on  our 
highways. 

I  suggested  then,  while  serving  In  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  of  our  government,  tbat  we 
expand  tbe  use  of  helicopters  as  an  ambu- 
lance to  reach  accident  scenes  In  the  crucial 
early  minutes  following  an  accident,  particu- 
larly when  the  site  Is  located  some  distance 
from  a  hospital.  When  I  become  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  appointed  a  group  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  test  program.  This  culmi- 
nated in  Project  MAST,  which  was  referred  to 
In  the  Introduction — Military  Assistance  for 
Safety  In  Traffic,  and  we  initiated  tbat  pro- 
gram right  here  in  San  Antonio  last  July. 
Since  then  we  have  extended  the  test  pro- 
gram to  serve  other  areas  throughout  tbe 
United  St*tes.  and,  as  of  II  o'clock  this 
morning.  October  8.  1070.  tbe  five  MAST  test 
sites  throughout  tbe  United  States  have  car- 
ried out  a  total  of  93  missions,  moved  139  pa- 
tients and  have  138  flying  hours  that  have 
been  utilized  In  this  Important  program. 

We  have  extended  the  test  program  to  these 
five  areas  and  we  are  going  to  continue  It  this 
year  on  a  pilot  basis.  I  look  forward  this 
afternoon  to  meeting  with  our  helicopter 
rescue  groups,  most  of  whom  have  served  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  receive  an  updated  report  of 
the  resulu  of  this  test  program  which  has 
looked  so  promising  thus  far. 

Today  we  meet  here  at  this  luncheon  at  a 
time  of  momentous  transition,  momentous 
transition  In  foreign.  In  miltcary.  and  In  do- 
mestic policy  as  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

President  Nixon  has  changed  the  course  of 
our  nation.  Of  many  transitions  now  in  proc- 
ess, the  most  beulc  and  indeed  the  most  im- 
portant in  my  view.  Is  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  Tbe  Nixon  Administration  has 
been  and  remains  committed  to  the  goal  of 
achieving  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  also  committed  to  ending  Ameri- 
can grotmd  combat  Involvement  in  tbat 
war.  The  Preeldent's  Vletnamlaatlon  pro- 
gram instituted  last  year  Is  both  to  com- 
plement and  la  an  alternative  to  negotia- 
tions. Through  Vletnamlzation.  American 
mUltary  forces  in  Vietnam  are  steadily  being 
reduced  from  tbe  high  point  of  authorlaed 
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Strength  of  549.600  troops  at  the  time  tbe 
President  took  office.  Tbe  authorlxed 
strength  has  now  been  trimmed  to  384,000. 
this  troop  ceiling  that  will  be  effected  this 
week. 

By  nex*  spring  It  wUl  be  down  to  284.000. 
approximately  half  the  size  of  the  force 
buUt  up  In  Vietnam  at  tbe  time  the  Presi- 
dent took  office. 

Yesterday,  In  Paris,  Ambassador  Bruce 
and  Ambassador  Habib  laid  on  the  negotia- 
ting table  tbe  historic  proposals  for  peace 
which  President  Nixon  outlined  in  bla 
speech  on  Wednesday  night.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  tbat  the  other  side  will  eventually 
respond  favorably  to  this  new  Initiative  for 
peace  and  will  agree  to  a  cease  fire  In  the 
immediate  release  of  all  prlsoners-of-war. 
I  Applause.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  many  consequences 
flow  from  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
The  change  in  tbe  nation's  course  resulted 
In  a  sharp  decrease  In  American  casualties. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  substantially 
the  number  of  young  men  that  we  mtist 
take  into  nUlltary  service  by  the  draft,  and 
It  has  permitted  us  to  move  forward  to- 
wards a  zero  draft  call  and  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  This  change  in  course  has  per- 
mitted ua  to  have  the  lowest  casualties  at 
any  time  In  tbe  lost  four  and  a  half  years 
m  Vietnam.  This  past  week  those  casualties 
were  38.  One  casualty  is  too  many,  but  when 
one  stops  to  realize  that  the  casualties  In 
Vietnam  were  running  at  the  rate  of  300  a 
week  when  the  President  took  office  and 
the  casualty  rate  this  past  week  has  been 
reduced  to  38.  I  think  this,  in  Itself.  Is  a 
substantial  and  an  Important  change  In 
direction  as  far  as  tbe  responsibility  of 
American  troops 

(Applause.) 

On  the  ground  in  Vietnam. 

Our  progress  so  far  In  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  from  Che 
confrontation  of  the  past  to  the  negotiation 
of  tbe  future  has  enabled  us  to  make  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  defense  spending.  Our 
nation's  economy  Is  undergoing  on  Impor- 
tant transition  as  we  shift  manpower  and 
other  productive  resources  from  war  to 
peace.  This  shift  of  resources  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  nation  to  devote  its  energies  to 
tbe  solution  of  many  domestic  problems 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have 
demanded  an  intensified  effort  by  govern- 
ment to  cope  with  a  number  of  tbe  ills  tbat 
trouble  our  society.  I  need  not  run  through 
that  agenda  of  major  domestic  tasks  In 
which  concern  Is  growing. 

It  would  Include  matters  of  higher  prior- 
ity, of  course — the  Improvement  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  stronger  action  to  curb  the 
pollution,  raising  tbe  living  standards  of  the 
poor,  reduction  of  crime  and  violence,  and 
tbe  establishment  of  broader  equal  opportu- 
nities throughout  tbe  country.  All  of  these 
tasks  require  spending  money  as  part  of  the 
prescription  for  successful  action.  And  In 
most  cases,  the  amounts  are  considerable- 
Some  have  argued  that  the  only  way  to  get 
the  money  needed  for  the  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems  is  to  take  more  away  from 
the  defense  budget,  and  from  national  secu- 
rity spending. 

It  is  plain  distortion  of  fact  to  argue  as 
some  do  that  Increased  defense  spending  over 
tbe  course  of  the  past  few  years  has  gobbled 
up  the  major  part  of  additional  government 
outlays.  Those  who  make  this  argument  have 
not  looked  carefully  at  the  budget  as  far  as 
the  public  sector  Is  concerned. 

Even  during  the  mld-l960B.  when  defense 
outlays  were  growing  because  of  the  increas- 
ing American  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  pub- 
lic spending  on  non-defense  purposes  In- 
creased by  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
the  spending  for  defense.  Nevertheleaa,  we  In 
the  Defense  Department,  have  not  been  In- 
sensitive to  the  strain  on  the  taxpayer  whan 
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both  defense  and  non-defense  spending  are 
increasing.  Easing  tbat  strain  was  one  of  tbe 
most  compelling  reasons  for  reducing  the 
defense  budget  as  soon  as  this  could  be  done 
without  exposing  our  nation  to  unwanted 
risks  as  far  as  its  national  security  and 
safety  were  concerned. 

Defense  spending,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
has  been  cut  significantly.  Resources  former- 
ly channelled  into  war  have  been  freed  for 
tbe  solution  of  domestic  problems  and  for 
other  peacetime  purposes.  And,  we  are  today 
well  along  the  path  of  the  tronsiiion  from  a 
wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  budget  which  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  last  February  marked 
an  historic  change  in  our  national  priority. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  tbe  first  time  In 
21  years,  defense  spending  is  no  longer  the 
biggest  category  of  federal  spending.  This 
year,  more  of  the  Federal  budget  Is  devoted 
to  human  resource  programs  than  to  na- 
tional aecurlty  and  to  defense.  Tbe  first  time 
IQ  31  years. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  21  years, 
defense  .-ipendlng  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  Federal  spending. 

This  year  slightly  more  than  tl  out  of 
every  3  distributed  by  the  Federal  treosury 
is  being  spent  for  defense. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  In  over  20 
years,  defense  expenditures  are  down  to  7 
per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  from 
the  9.6  per  cent  of  tbe  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct in  1968. 

The  reductions  made  In  the  defense  budget 
largely  were  the  results  of  tbe  progress  In 
Vletnamixatlon  In  turning  over  the  ground 
combat  responsibilities  and  other  responal- 
biUtles  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
military  forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  far  as  Cbe  war  in  Vietnam  is  concerned, 
as  It  decreased  In  Intensity  and  as  Ameri- 
can participation  declined  as  a  result  of 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  with  this 
program,  the  impact  of  the  war  on  our  budg- 
et bos  lightened,  l^e  estimated  full  cost  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  U9  biUlon  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  was  decreased  to  about  half  of 
tbat  cost  in  this  fiscal  year's  budget,  as  we 
end  fiscal  year  1971. 

While  Defense  spending  In  dollars  in  terms 
of  constant  purchasing  power  was  reduced 
by  more  than  >n  billion  since  1968,  spend- 
ing for  non-defense  programs  in  constant 
dollars  has  increased  by  18.4  billion  dollars. 
Thus,  tbe  so-called  peace  dividend  for  tbe 
domesUc  sector  has  already  resulted  in  re- 
duced defense  spending. 

Reductions  in  mlUtary  manpower  make 
possible  another  transition,  the  transition  to 
a  sero  draft  and  an  all-volunteer  military 
service. 

We  are  moving  towards  a  zero  draft  call,  a 
goal  tbat  we  hope  can  be  achieved  by  1973. 
Inductions  in  1970  are  at  a  new  six-year  low. 

In  addition  to  tbe  personnel  reductions 
within  tbe  Department  of  Defense,  there 
have  been  concurrent  reductions  in  defense- 
related  Industries  throughout  the  nation.  I 
reallEe.  of  course,  tbat  tbe  shift  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  brings  wltb  It 
certain  Inevitable  problems,  and  these  prob- 
lems are  felt  right  here  in  San  Antonio. 

Let  me  teU  you  what  we  are  ^ving  high- 
priority  to  In  this  important  change  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  We  are  go- 
ing to  go  forward  and  expand  our  program 
of  helping  the  communities  affected  by  de- 
fense reduction  to  meet  these  problems. 

Within  tbe  Department  of  Defense  I  have 
assigned  high  priority  to  tbe  Job  of  our  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Adjustment,  which  is  work- 
ing with  community  leaders  In  many  parts 
Of  tbe  country  to  help  them  maximize  tbe 
peacetime  potential  of  both  the  human  and 
the  material  resources  formerly  dedicated  to 
defense  uses. 

We  understand  the  problems  Involved,  and 
we  Intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  minlmliw 
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tbe  disruptions  that  stem  from  these  re- 
ductions. The  planned  reductions  and  cut- 
backs in  defense  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  the 
present  world  environment  without  expos- 
ing ourselves  to  imprudent  risks. 

The  reduction  of  some  two  billions  dollars 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
tbe  defense  budget  as  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, by  action  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
represent  an  imprudent  risk  as  far  as  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States  la 
concerned. 

We  In  the  United  States  must  never  close 
our  eyes  to  the  threat  which  our  armed 
forces  must  be  prepared  to  face.  (Applause. | 

That  threat  has  not  diminished.  The  op- 
poeltlon  seems  to  continue  to  grow  and  this 
threat  continues  to  grow  as  far  ss  our  coun- 
try Is  concerned  and  I  believe  that  tbe  $2 
bliuon  additional  cut  which  I  will  reclama 
to  the  United  States  Senate  next  week  repre- 
sents an  Imprudent  risk  as  far  as  our  aecurlty 
Is  concerned. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  Soviet  Unlcm  has 
gone  forward  and  this  threat  has  been  ex- 
panding. It  has  expanded  Its  strategic  offen- 
sive forced  with  a  rapid  and  a  persistent 
momentum.  As  a  result  it  has  achieved  a 
position  of  parity  and.  in  stnne  cases,  supe- 
riority. 

As  one  striking  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  forged  ahead  of  us  In  tbe  number  of 
strategic  land-based  missiles.  Our  estimate 
of  the  large,  monstrous  Soviet  SS-9  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  deployed  or  un- 
der construction  has  been  Increased  from 
some  230  a  year  ago  to  more  than  300  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  some  28  Polaris- 
typc  ballistic  missile  submarines  operational 
or  under  construction,  and.  at  present  con- 
struction rates,  will  exceed  our  fleet  of  nu- 
clear-powered ballistic  missUe  submarines 
early  In  1974. 

In  contrast,  our  nation  has  not  increased 
its  force  level  of  strategic  offensive  missile 
launchers  slnoe  1965. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  pushed  the  development  of  Its  strategic 
offensive  forces  with  a  momentum  which 
shows  no  sign  of  slackening. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  indeed  hope  that 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  which 
resume  in  Helsinki  In  less  than  a  month — 
on  November  2nd — will  result  in  success.  We 
are  striving  bard  to  achieve  that  success,  but 
I  mxist  also  report  to  tbe  American  people 
that  if  these  talks  are  not  successful  we  will 
face  some  hard,  tough  decisions  that  can- 
not be  delayed  much  longer  if  we  are  to 
assure  the  nation's  safety  and  survival. 

There  are  other  developments  as  well  which 
heighten  the  threat  of  our  security. 

The  Increasing  naval  capability  of  tbe  So- 
viet Union,  its  growing  military  research  and 
development  program  and  the  powerful  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  Communist  China  and  In  North 
Korea  are  well  to  note. 

I  returned  last  week  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  where  there  Is  visible  evidence  of 
expanding  Soviet  power.  I  commented  there 
and  I  would  repeat  here  to  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tbat  the  expansion  of 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
limited,  however,  to  the  Mediterranean.  We 
have  reported  to  the  American  public  during 
recent  weeks  the  Increased  naval  and  Soviet 
Oeet  operations  In  many  oceans  of  the  world, 
including  tbe  Caribbean. 

I  know  the  people  of  this  State,  the  State 
of  Texas.  I  know  that  you  with  your  long  coast 
line  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  parucularly 
aware  of  Soviet  fleet  activities  in  these  waterm 
even  In  the  Gulf. 

We  dare  not  let  down  guard  as  we  strive  to 
achieve  an  enduring  peace  throughout  the 
world  baaed  on  President  Nixon's  three  prin- 
ciples of  partnership,  strength,  and  a  wUllng- 
neae  to  negotiate. 
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In  order  to  be  successful,  however.  In  ne- 
gotlaUoDs.  we  must  negotiate  Iroro  a  position 
ofstrengUi.  |  Applause.  [ 

That  Is  why  it  tft  essential  that  the  Con* 
gresa  approve  the  bare  bonea.  rock-bottom 
budget  requests  dow  pending  (or  Oscal  year 
1971.  which  began  on  July  1  of  1»70.  Any 
major  reduction  In  these  requests  wlU  en- 
danger our  national  security  and  our  pursuit 
for  peace.  We  have  pared  this  budget  to  a  po- 
sition, and  1  Icnow  after  serving  16  years  on 
the  Hou-se  Appropriations  Committee  that 
this  budget  has  been  pared  and  is  a  rock-bot- 
tom, bare  bonee  budget,  and  It  cannot  take 
the  substantial  reductions  which  were  voted 
m  the  Congress  just  yesterday. 

I  say  this  in  the  light  of  the  momentum 
which  Che  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  Is 
maintaining  In  weapons  procurement.  In  re- 
search, and  also  in  weapons  development. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  safety 
and  the  security  of  our  country  will  depend 
on  the  dedicated  services  of  men  and  women. 
because  the  men  and  women  are  indeed  the 
important  asset  we  have,  and  more  important 
than  any  weapons. 

The  defense  of  our  nation  requires  that  we 
maintain  not  only  strong  military  forces,  but 
also  a  strong  mdustrlal  base,  and  all  of  us 
m  the  defense  community  appreciate  the 
eflecUve  contribution  which  the  people  of 
Texas  have  long  made  to  our  nation's 
strength. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  now  <u  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
great-  contributions  to  the  national  security 
which  the  people  of  this  State  have  made. 
That  Is  why  I  intend  to  do  everything  that 
I  can  to  enhance  the  status,  to  enhance  ibe 
prestige  of  the  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  this  country.   | Applause.! 

And  that  :a  why  X  am  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  cuiUan  defense  workers, 
whether  they  are  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment or  employed  by  defense  Industries.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
It  is  trite  to  say  that  in  national  de(en5e 
people  are  our  most  precious  asset,  but  X 
firmly  believe  this  end  want  to  close  my 
remarks  here  to  San  Antonio  with  this 
thought: 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  pride  m  and  the 
responsibility  which  I  have  as  Secretary  of 
E>efen.'ie  for  these  people  and  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Theae  are  the  people  who  contribute  .m 
much  to  the  national  security  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  Uni'^ed  States  of  America. 

Thank  you. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY— ATJOPTIKG  THE 
•'SLOW-MOVINO  VEHICLE  (SMV)" 
EMBLEM  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MIMNSSOTA 

IN  THE  BODSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced today  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  TrafBc  Act  so 
as  to  require  the  use  ol  a  distinctive  em- 
blem— SMV.  slow-moving  vehicle — in  a 
prominent  position  on  slow-moving  ve- 
hicles. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  as  in  other  areas, 
there  are  a  number  of  slow-moving  ve- 
hicles using  the  streets  and  highways; 
that  is.  brush  and  water  street  cleaners, 
saow  removal  equipment,  utility  repair 
trucks,  salt  spreaders  and  stireet  repair 
equipment,  and  other  similar  equipment. 
It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  subway 
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construction  will  increase  the  number 
of  these  types  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
using  the  city's  streets  and  highways. 

I  am  informed  that  studies  conducted 
at  Ohio  State  Dniver-slty  have  established 
that  the  SMV  emblem  has  significantly 
reduced  rear-end  accidents  because  the 
oncoming  traffic  is  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  overtalJlng  a  slow-moving 
vehicle  ahead. 

Adoption  of  such  legislation  by  the 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
would.  I  am  informed,  bring  the  District 
highway  safety  laws  into  conformity  with 
those  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  where  the  laws  will  go 
into  effect  in  January  1971. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  legislation 
Is  similar  to  that  required  on  slow-mov- 
ing vehicles  in  mv  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Our  State  law.  as  contained  in  Min- 
nesota Statutes  169.522,  requires  the  use 
of  an  Iridescent  triangular  slow  moving 
emblem  on  all  animal-drawn  vehicles, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, including  all  road  construction 
machinery  which  are  designed  for  oper- 
ation at  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  or 
less. 

It  is  requested  that  the  attached  state- 
ment of  the  National  Safety  Council  be 
inserted  in  the  Recobd  since  it  Indicates 
the  support  of  the  Council  for  legislation 
such  as  that  contained  in  my  bill.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Vehicle  Administra- 
tors, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  and  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  also  endorse  such  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  interest  of  traffic  safety  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  introduce  this  legislation. 

The  statement  follows; 
Nattdnal    SArmr    CouRcn,    Poucr    Stati- 

MEKT   ON   TKK   SLOW-MoVIWG    VEHICLE    EM- 
BLEM 

It  18  necessary  for  varlou-s  vehicles  wltti 
limited  speed  capability  to  utilize  public 
sTrcets  aiid  highways  from  time  to  time. 
This  classification  of  vehicles  Includes  farm 
tractors  and  other  farm  vehicles,  road  main- 
tenance and  construction  equipment,  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  designed  for  a  speed 
no  more  than  25  miles  per  hour. 

These  slow-moving  vehicles  frequently 
cause  conflict  with  faster  moving  traf&c.  and 
K  15  necessary  for  drivers  of  fast -moving 
vehicles  to  take  extra  precautions  when 
ovenajElng  alow-moving  vehicles.  However, 
the  driver  of  a  fi^sr-movlng  vehicle  must  be 
able  to  perceive  and  recognize  a  slow-moving 
vehicle  In  time  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  avoid  a  collision.  There  Is  need  that 
the  Elow-movlng  vehicle  be  Identified  as 
such.  This  Is  panlsUy  met  bv  various  re- 
quirements In  states  that  such  vehicles  dis- 
play rear  lights  and/or  flags. 

However,  these  requirements  are  not 
standardized  and  do  not  necessarily  Identify 
the  vehicle  as  of  the  slow-moving  type  A 
standamized  device  Is  needed  that  not  only 
Increases  the  vislbUIty  of  the  vehicle  but 
aleo  Identifies  It  as  slow-moving.  This  need 
la  met  by  the  tnangulax  reflectortzed,  fluo- 
rescent emblem  developed  through  research 
by  tbe  Ohio  State  Uiuverslty  and  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers.  The  latter  orgarUzatlon 
has  also  developed  speclflcauons  for  physi- 
cal properties,  dimensions,  component  ma- 
terlalfl.  and  use  of  tbe  emblem.  ( ASAE  B37B.) 

The  National  Safety  CnuncU  supports  the 
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promotion  and  use  cf  tbe  Slow-Moving  Ve- 
hicle Emblem  and  urges  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  emblem 
on  slow-moving  vehicles  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  recognise  It  as  identifying  a  Glow- 
moving  vehicle. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Na- 
tional  Safety  Council   on   April    13.   1966. 


CHRISTIAN     DEMOCRATS     BLAMED 
FOR   COMMUNIST  WIN  IN   CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CAUtFORMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Paul  Bethel  appeared 
in  the  October  17  edition  of  Human 
Events  Newsmagazine.  Mr.  Bethel  dis- 
cusses the  reasons  for  the  Communlft 
candidate  winning  a  plurality  in  the  re- 
cent presidential  elections  in  Chile.  He 
underlines  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion for  the  United  States  should  this 
victory  be  certified  by  the  Chilean  Con- 
gress on  October  24  and  suggests  a  course 
of  action  which  we  could  follow  that 
would  help  prevent  this  tragedy.  The 
article  follows: 
RCN-Orp      ScHEDm.ro      fob      Octobcs      24 : 

Christian   Dxuocuats  Bla&ieo   fob   Com- 

MVNisT  Win  in  Chile 

(By  Paul  Bethel) 

Is  The  Soviet  Union  outsmarting  the  Nixon 
Administrauon  In  Latin  America?  This  ques- 
tion must  be  asked — and  answered—follow- 
ing the  tentative  victory  of  Marxist  Salvador 
Allende  as  president  of  Chile.  Allende  did  not 
win  an  absolute  majority  as  between  three 
candldiites  and  still  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Chile's  congress  on  October  24  to 
reach  that  high  office  by  the  elective  process. 

Technically  a  Socialist,  Allende  is  in  fact 
a  Communist  who  received  the  backing  of 
Chile's  Communist  party,  the  Radical  party, 
pro-Communlst  members  of  the  Christian 
Democrats — quite  a  mixed  bag.  Moreover.  Al- 
lende finds  Pldel  Castro  and  Communist 
Cuba  to  be  desirable  models.  Is  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Havana  and  is  a  member  of  Castro's 
subversive  Latin  American  Solidarity  Orga- 
nization. 

Some  umazlng  things  happened  during  the 
campaign  ending  In  the  September  4  elec- 
tions. While  Allende  was  handing  out  a  list 
of  1G7  buAlnesses^ involving  92  billion  In  V.3. 
investments — that  he  promised  to  confiscate 
If  elected  president,  an  unidentified  bureau- 
crat In  the  U.S.  Administration  Implied  to 
the  press  that  should  Allende  win,  U.S.  diplo- 
matic recognition  would  follow. 

Apart  from  the  precedent  which  may  have 
been  set  (hostile  governments  may.  with  im- 
punity, seise  U.S.  Investments?!,  the  boo-boo 
certainly  did  nothing  to  give  second  thoughts 
to  Chile's  yet-undecided  voters  which  made 
up  about  27  per  cent  of  the  electorate  at  the 
time.  A  statement  suggesting  less  than  a 
cordial  approval  of  such  thievery  would  seem 
to  have  been  In  order. 

However  that  may  be,  about  all  one  bears 
of  Latin  American  policy  in  Washington  Is 
the  furious  drumming  of  Ongcrs  on  the  desk 
tops  at  Che  White  House  and  SUte  Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  Chilean  crisis  must 
still  be  faced. 

Here  is  how  the  Defense  Department  views 
the  situation: 

Mlsslle-flrlng:  Soviet  naval  flotillas  roam 
the  Caribbean  and  approach  to  within  35 
miles  of  New  Orleans:  Soviet  "fishing  trawl- 
ers" Imptidently   nudge  their  way   through 
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U.S.  warships  off  Cape  Kennedy  and  snake 
aboard  samples  of  U.S.  underwater  firings: 
evidence  pUes  up  that  Soviet  troops  are 
Bgalu  in  Cuba  and  may  command  400-mile- 
range  mlssUes;  Castrolte  urban  guerrillas 
kidnap  and  murder  U.S.  envoys  and  diplo- 
matic aides  almost  at  will,  while  the  expro- 
(Lrlbtlon  of  U.S.  properties  In  Latin  America 
is  leading  to  tbe  precipitate  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  power  and  influence. 

And  now—Chile  I 

An  exchiinge  which  took  place  at  recent 
House  heurlngs  t>etw»en  Rep.  Dante  Poscell 
( O.-Fla. )  and  Atlantic  Fleet  commander 
Adm.  E.  P.  Holmes  is  worth  noting: 

FasccU:  "Admiral,  It  seems  to  me  ...  as 
a  layman,  that  with  the  Soviet  Intrusion 
into  the  Caribbean  area,  the  whole  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
the  southeastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  have  become  a  No.  I  priority 
defense-wise.  Is  that  region  in  that  category" 

Holmes:  "Yes,  I  think  It  Is.  The  Russians 
have  made  it  so.  .  .  .  It  would  not  surprise 
me  If  It  would  fit  thetr  policy  to  move  in." 

Should  Chile  faU  to  the  Communists  when 
congress  meeu  on  October  24  to  choose  be- 
tween Nationalist  candidate  Jorge  Alessandrl 
and  Salvador  Allende.  only  an  lnc\irable  op- 
timist could  doubt  that  the  Russians  wculd 
indeed  move  In.  The  opportunity  provided 
by  2.600  miles  of  Chile's  coastline  would 
hardly  go  Ignored  by  an  expansive  Soviet 
Union.  Navul  units  based  there  would  land 
the  Ruslans  .^mack  In  the  Pacific  and  tear  up 
our  whole  strategic  balance,  escalating  Adm. 
Holmes'  fears  to  the  proportions  of  a  night- 
mare. Indeed,  Just  the  psychological  impact 
of  a  Soviet-backed  Chile  could  be  more 
potent  In  Latin  America  than  nine  Russian 
crulserc  anchored  In  Valparaiso  harbor. 

Allende  and  his  "popular  front"  (Umtary 
Popular  Movement)  barely  made  it.  They 
polled  only  36  per  cent  of  the  vote.  In  fact, 
he  did  belter  while  losing  to  the  Christian 
Democrats  in  1964  when  he  polled  39  per  cent 
of  the  vote.  How,  then,  could  AUende  win 
out  In  1070  with  only  35  per  cent? 

The  answer  is  as  unfortunate  as  It  Is 
simple.  Chile's  Christian  lOemocrau  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Communist  victory. 

Despite  overwhelming  evidence  dating 
back  more  than  six  months  that  his  party 
had  no  chance  of  winning.  CJ>.  standard- 
bearer  Radomlro  Tomlc  did  not  pull  out. 
making  the  election  a  three-way  race.  Had 
the  Issue  been  drawn  between  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  one  band  and  ChUe's  National 
party  on  the  other,  the  Chilean  voter  would 
have  handed  AUende  a  crushing  defeat. 

Brasll's  liberal  newspaper.  O  Estado  do 
Sdo  Paulo,  scored  the  "destructive  role" 
played  by  Chile's  CD.'s,  calling  them  "nei- 
ther Chrlatlan  nor  democrats."  The  destiny 
of  "Christian  democracy, '  the  paper  went 
on,  "Is  to  be  absorbed  into  extinction  by  a 
Communist  revolution,  a  destiny  they  thor- 
oughly merit." 

Colombia's  £J  Tiempo.  also  liberal,  hoped 
that  Chile's  Institutions  would  be  able  to 
tame  tbe  Communists,  but  remarked:  "What 
has  happened  In  CbUe  Is  not  only  Important 
for  Chile  but  tm  all  America,  whoee  politi- 
cal balance  has  been  seriously  Jarred."  En- 
rique Caballero.  El  Tiempo'a  editorial  writer, 
really  put  it  to  Chile's  CD.'s.  writing:  "Chile 
has  voted  against  Christian  democracy  which 
has  defrauded  it." 

Oosta  Rica's  Radio  ReloJ  predicted  that 
"Chile  Is  already  on  the  road  to  a  Communist 
dictatonihlp."  t-Jid  obaerven  re<call  the  warn- 
ing given  by  that  country's  President  Joe^ 
Flgueres  when  be  said  that  Christian  Demo- 
crats In  Latin  America  "are  too  far  on  tbe 
left." 

Chile's  El  Mercurio  blamed  the  similarity 
In  CD.  programs  to  those  of  the  Coomiuni&t 
coalition  with  confusing  the  Chilean  voter 
as  to  Just  what  was  at  stake  in  the  election. 
Other  newspapers  in  Latin  America  revived 
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the  derisive  sobriquet  which  described  tbe 
Christian  Democrats  as  "little  Red  fisties 
s-A'tmmlng  in  holy  water,"  with  El  Universo 
remarking  that  the  Joke  which  referred  to 
CX).  Preeldent  Eduardo  Prel  as  the  "Keren- 
sky  of  Chile"  was  no  longer  hilarious. 

Why  are  Latin  America's  news  media  and 
political  commentators  so  certain  that  Chile's 
CD -'a  are  respou£lble  for  the  Communist 
victory? 

First,  a  breakdown  of  the  election  reiume 
reveals  that  only  those  a«eoclated  with  AI- 
lende's  MAPU  voted  the  Communist  ticket — 
Conmiunisis.  Social  isu.  Radicals  and  tbe 
pro -Commu mats  within  tbe  CD.  Itself.  One 
would  expect  that  Allende  would  do  better 
under  a  coalition  of  parties  In  1870  than  in 
I9&4  when  he  had  only  the  Communista  and 
Soclall:it£  behind  him.  He  polled  S  per  cent 
less  this  year,  showUig  markedly  diminished 
support  from  the  Chilean  voter.  In  fact,  only 
tbe  conservatives  showed  a  net  gaUi. 

The  final  line-up  of  votes  following  tbe 
September  4  victory  bears  this  out.  Allende 
received  only  1,075.616;  AJessandrei  was  right 
behind  with  1.03eii7S  and  Tomic  came  In  a 
bad  third  with  S24349.  With  Tomlc  out  of 
the  race,  there  n-as  no  way  in  tbe  world 
that  AUende  could  have  won. 

And  there  Is  this  historical  perspective  to 
comilder.  Bock  in  1964,  tbe  confervative  Dem- 
ocratic Front  faced  a  sJttuiktlon  analogous 
In  every  respect  to  that  confronting  the 
Chriatlan  Democrats  in  1970.  They  knew 
then.  Just  as  the  CD.'s  kne'v  about  them- 
selves tn  1970.  that  they  could  field  a  presi- 
dential candidate  only  at  the  risk  of  splitting 
the  democratic  vote  and  permitting  the  Com- 
munists to  slip  Into  power  between  them. 

So  they  m-Jde  the  issue  simple  for  the 
Chilean  voter.  By  refusing  to  put  up  a  can- 
didate, the  Democratic  Front  made  the  Issue 
one  of  democracy  or  communism.  Jorge  Prat, 
a  leader  in  the  coaUtlon.  said  of  the  Com- 
munists: "It  they  win,  it  cannot  be  written 
m  Chilean  history  that  I  was  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  facUlUtlng  a  Communist  vic- 
tory. Chile's  voters  responded  by  giving 
CD.  candidate  Eduardo  Frel  a  437.000-vote 
margin,  more  than  &6  per  cent. 

Why.  then,  did  Chile's  Christian  Demo- 
crate  turn  their  backs  on  those  responsible 
for  their  victory  In  1984?  Why  did  they,  al- 
most knowingly,  help  the  fading  Commu- 
nists to  a  victory  In  19707  This  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  Christian  Democrats — what 
makes  them  tick. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  oliservers,  when 
the  conservatives  pulled  out  In  1964  and  left 
tbe  field  to  tbe  Christian  Democrau.  ttie  lat- 
ter gave  them  brickbats  in  return-  One  of 
ttui  CD.  statements,  repeated  over  and  over 
during  the  1964  election,  provides  a  clue: 
"The  traditional  right  In  Chile  has  been  de- 
stroyed for  aU  tune'"  The  "right"  m  tills 
Instance  referred  to  three  free-enterprise 
parties  making  up  tbe  Democratic  FYont — 
none  of  them  "rightists"  m  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Indications  grew  that  the  radicals  within 
the  CX).  were  out  to  seize  the  party's  power- 
Among  them  was  a  pre-election  Joining  of 
forces  between  the  powerful  Chrutlsn  Dem- 
ocratic Touth  and  the  Csechoslovak  Youth 
Union.  They  called  for  "peaceful  coexistence 
among  all  countries  with  different  social  sys- 
tems," a  common  Communist  propaganda 
ploy. 

The  betiavlour  of  the  CX)s  prompted  the 
editor  of  Santiago's  Marxist  newspaper.  Las 
Notlclas  de  Ultima  Hora,  to  talte  a  long  look 
at  AUende's  opponents.  He  spotted  among 
them  that  peculiar  totalitarian  twist  of  mind 
that  affllcu  many  "liberals"  (in  this  country 
too.  Ood  knows ! ) .  The  editor  found  that  the 
anti-Communist  nature  of  the  Socialist  Fa- 
lange,  the  original  name  of  the  Christian 
Democrau  30  years  ago,  iiad  given  way  to 
the  anti-free  enterprise  thinking  whlcb  gov- 
erns CJ>.  policy  today  llie.  rush  by  the  CJ>.ii 
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toward  "total  reform"  of  CtiUe  included  a 
oorrei^wndlng  ttirust  for  control  over  the 
free  enterprise  economy.  It  foUowed  as  in- 
evitably as  day  follows  rught  that  their 
enemy  became  those  who  conuoUed  the  mo- 
tor of  the  economy — businesses,  baiikfi  and 
foreign  investors. 

WhUe  there  may  be  some  doubu  ttiat 
Chile's  Christian  Democrdts  were  cynically 
exploiting  the  "capitalists"  in  order  to  effect 
the  coveted  transfer  of  power  to  them,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  weakened 
tiie  tradition  of  democracy  within  the  party. 

Seeing  the  weakenmg  of  those  trAdltlons. 
the  Marxist  editor  remarked:  The  Mandsts 
may  suOer  a  defeat  but  already  poliilcally 
they  tiave  scored  an  important  victory." 
Once  the  CD.'s  were  in  power,  the  editor 
reasoned,  they  could  tie  counted  on  to  work 
toward  tbe  most  cherished  objective  of  tbe 
Communists — the  destruction  of  private  en- 
terprise and  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  As  between  private  en- 
terprise and  a  Socialist  state,  this  line  of  rea- 
soning went,  the  Christian  Democrats  could 
never  bring  themselves  to  side  with  the  for- 
mer even  if  democracy  Itself  were  at  stake. 

Take  Clille's  land  reform  as  it  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Christian  Democrau.  There  is 
enough  land  owned  by  the  government  in 
Chile  I  as  in  most  Latin  American  countries. 
particularly  in  Cuba)  to  provide  for  land  re- 
form. Yet  ChUe's  Christian  Democrats  pre- 
ferred to  seize  tracts  of  land  which  has  al- 
ready t>een  developed  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage that  It  eliminated  or  Intimidated 
the  political  opposition  while  dramatizing  to 
tbe  ignornsnt  peasant  that  it.  was  tbe  "capi- 
talist kulak"  who  is  re^fponslble  for  his  lot. 

Chile's  farm  program  has  been  a  faUure. 
About  20.000  {some  accounts  say  12.000  fam- 
ilies) have  been  settled  on  expropriated  land, 
where  they  work  for  the  government  on  col- 
lectives. Lacking  Incentives,  the  farmers  have 
not  produced  up  to  consumer  demands,  thus 
contributing  to  ruinous  Inflation  {29  per 
cent  per  year) .  I'or,  though  copper  is  ChUe'e 
main  export,  it  is  agriculture  that  must 
provide  the  real  base  for  the  country's 
growth  and  food  for  Its  people.  And 
Chile,  with  more  arable  land  per  capita  than 
in  the  United  States,  must  Import  food. 

And  there  is  tills  to  report:  Tbe  man  re- 
sponsible for  Chile's  collective  farms  is  tbe 
same  man — Jacques  Chonchol — who  organ- 
ized Fidel  Castro's  Communist  agrarian  re- 
form. Chonchol.  a  ChUean.  was  found  to  be 
Involved  in  terrorist  activities  of  Chile's 
Castroite  Movement  of  the  Revolutionary 
Left  (MIR)  and.  without  prosecution,  quiet- 
ly dismissed  from  his  Job  by  President  Frel. 
Today  Chonchol  is  secretary  general  of  Al- 
lende's  C^mmunist-controUed  Unity  Popular 
Movement. 

It  was  also  during  the  six  years  cf  Chris- 
tlon  Democrat  rule  that  ChUe's  unlversl- 
tlea  came  under  the  domination  of  tbe  Com- 
munists and  the  pro-Communist  leadership 
of  the  Christian  Democrat  Youth.  And  they 
were  helped   along  by  their  political   peers. 

Addressing  a  CD.  Youth  rally  last  year. 
Renan  Fuentealba,  then  president  of  tbe 
Clirtstlan  Democrat  party  (the  equivalent 
position  would  be  Larry  O'Brien  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  here),  told  the  youth:  "Tou 
must  eradicate  the  cultural  values  of  a 
bourgeoise  society  .  .  .  unite  with  tbe  left 
to  bring  about  needed  changes,"  Tbe  CJD. 
Youth  responded  by  endorsing  "violent  rev- 
olution with  arms  in  our  hands"  If  Pres- 
ident Prel  failed  of  even  more  radical  re- 
forms, and  urged  CJ3.  leadership  "to  follow 
the  path  of  our  sister  repubUc.  Socialist 
Cuba  I" 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  today  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Ooncepcldn  is  dominatad  by  the 
Oastroite  Movement  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
Left  which  In  turn  is  aUled  with  Uruguay's 
murderous  Tupaznaro  gang.  Marjdsts  aiso 
control  tbe  Dnivarslty  of  ChUa  and  Its  multi- 
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pUcicy  of  normal  schools  and  cechnlcsl  col- 
leges. The  basic  i«ftch:ng  is  to  denl^ate  tbe 
concept  of  Individual  liberty  »nd  the  sanctity 
of  private  property  as  a  means  of  bringing 
abou;  public  acceptance  of  the  primacy  of 
ihe  state  in  all  spheres  of  activity. 

Take  this  election  eihortation  by  CD. 
presidential  candidate  Radomlro  Tomlc:  "No 
roatt«r  how  much  the  Chileans  do  to  achieve 
:helr  highest  goals,  they  will  be  uasuccees- 
ful  unless  capitalism  in  our  country  is  totally 
eradicated  -  .  .  the  battle  to  eradicate  capi- 
talism must  be  reached  m  years,  not  genera- 
tions!" 

Tomic  also  bragged:  'When  I  waa  am- 
bassador to  Washington.  U.S.  aid  funds  to 
Chile  were  eight  times  higher  per  capita  than 
thoea  any  other  Latin  American  country 
oould  obann,"  Practically  calling  our  poUcy- 
maXen  fools.  Tomlc  ebaracierlzed  his  tour 
in  Washington  as  one  of  "criticism  of  tb« 
Organization  of  American  States'  oppoeltlon 
to  the  Inter- American  Peace  Force  and  by  a 
refusal  to  be  dragged  into  the  mercenary 
ontl-Cuba  hvsteria" 

Salvador  Allende  is  counting  on  slgntflcant 
help  from  the  Christian  Democrats.  He  told 
a  post-election  news  conference:  "We  believe 
chac  some  legislative  initiatives  will  be  sup- 
ported without  question  by  the  Christian 
Democrats  -  .  .  because  |  those  Initiatives}  flt 
into  their  thinking  and  with  the  program 
presented  tc  the  public  by  Radomlro  Tomlc. 
The  fact  that  Tomlc  claimed  that  capitalism 
and  nec-capttalism  are  undergoing  a  crisis 
leads  us  lo  propose  initiatives  that  will 
soothe  the  national  economy." 

Both  Radomiro  Tomlc  and  the  head  of  the 
CD.  Touth.  Pedro  Luis  Ramirez,  called  on 
Allende  to  personally  extend  their  congratu- 
lations for  hts  victory,  prompting  the  Marxist 
ID  say  that  their  visits  "are  very  encouraging 
to  our  peoples'  front." 

Should  the  C.D.'s  support  Allende  on  Octo- 
t>er  34  and  should  he  become  preeident.  here 
IS  the  direction  which  Alelnde  says  he  will 
take  in  foreign  policy:  "I  have  already  clearly 
stated  that  our  purpose  is  to  have  relations 
with  Cuba.  North  Korea.  North  Viet  Nam. 
China  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public." 

He  discounted  the  concern  and  hostility 
evidenced  by  many  governments  following 
hts  victory  and  countered  by  saying  he  bad 
received  more  than  100  telegrams  from 
"popular  movements"  In  those  same  coua- 
trles.  perhaps  an  Indication  that  he  will  us« 
the  subversive  Monterlstas  in  Argentina,  the 
MR--8  in  Brazil  and  the  Tupamaroa  In 
Uruguay  for  Communist  political  purpose. 

The  beginning  of  press  control  by  an 
Allende  administration  also  surfaced  during 
a  Septemt>er  5  press  conference.  He  threat- 
ened the  opposition  newspaper.  El  Mercurlo, 
saying:  "I  reiterate  that  El  Mercurlo  should 
cease  being  a  vanguard  for  the  defense  of  the 
interests  cf  a  clan  that  Is  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  in  Chile."  blasted  Chile's  radio 
stations,  and  called  for  "newspaper  cooper- 
stlvea  to  defend  the  Interests  of  Chile."  This 
is  almoat  a  carbon  copy  of  Pldel  Castro'.s 
initial  attacks  on  Cuba's  press  which  led  to 
Che  inevitable  extinction  of  press  freedom  In 
that  sad  country. 

Chile's  proud  constitution  will  also  be 
thrown  out  If  Allende  makes  it  on  October 
24.  He  plans,  be  said,  "to  replace  the  con- 
stitution of  a  bourgeoise.  democratic  regime, 
an  oligarchic  government,  with  a  peoples' 
goverrunent."  incorporating  a  one-house  con- 
gress to  be  called  "the  peoples'  assembly."  A 
great  deal  has  been  reported  in  the  XJJR-  press 
regarding  AUende'a  promise  of  "free  election 
guarantees  for  all."  but  the  specifics  of  an 
Allende  program  wlilch  are  the  antithesis 
of  that  promise  have  somehow  gotten  loet 
m  the  reporting. 

Indeed,  the  contrast  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  UB.  news  media  reportlog  la  re- 
markable. OeneraUy,  the  VS.  media  have 
emphasized  that  the  Chilean  voter  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  the  election  was  demo- 
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craUc.  and  the  like,  but  reflect  little  of  the 
sense  of  disaster  with  which  Chile  Is  viewed 
by  Its  sister  republics. 

William  Montalbano  of  the  Miami  Herald 
remained  properly  detached  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Chile's  Institutions  would  tame 
the  Communists,  reporting  Allende's  promise 
of  "a  revolutionary  government,  but  one 
without  revenge  "  The  New  York  Times  re- 
vealed Its  concern  over  an  Allende  victory 
as  'a  heavy  blow  against  liberal  democracy." 
with  the  suggestion  that  It  was  more  con- 
cerned over  the  CD  loss  than  the  Commu- 
nlit  triumph,  saying  that  Chile's  CJ^.'s  had 
achieved  "solid  results  over  six  years,"  a  view 
disputed  rather  forcefully  by  Chile's  voters. 
In  any  event,  none — mind  you.  none — sug- 
gested the  obvious.  That  would  be  to  urge 
the  Christian  Democrats  to  throw  their 
VQ-odd  votes  in  Congreas  behind  the  50 
pledged  to  Alesaandrl  and  overwhelm  the  80 
seats  controlled  by  the  Communist's  Unitary 
Popular  Movement. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  this 
writer,  that  had  the  Christian  Democrats 
come  out  second,  the  Time;  and  the  LlbersI 
Establishment  media  would  (1)  point  out 
how  the  Communists  had  In  fact  lost 
strength  since  1964.  and  12)  urge  a  "right- 
wing"  Nationalist  party  to  support  the 
Christian  Democrats.  Their  failure  to  do  so 
under  reversed  circumstances  represents  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  news  reporting  so  often 
commented  upon  by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Nor  have  our  media  supported,  ae  of  this 
writing,  a  plan  by  Alessaodrl  to  deny  the 
Communists  a  minority  victory.  The  Na- 
tionalist party  waited  four  days  for  the  C 
D.'s  to  support  their  man.  but  aaw,  instead, 
the  "togetherness"  of  Tomlc  and  Allende. 
Finally.  Alessandn  moved,  calling  upon  the 
CJ>.'s  to  support  him  when  congress  meets 
on  October  34.  Once  elected  president,  he 
would  step  down  and  clear  the  way  for  new 
popular  elections  between  the  C.D.'s  and  the 
Communists  to  be  held  in  M  dayi.  The  Com- 
munists would  he  crushed — perhaps  their 
pretensions  to  power  through  the  ballot  box 
smashed  for  all  time. 

As  of  now  the  CD.  has  replied  by  merely 
asking  Allende.  In  writing,  for  guarantees 
that  free  elections  will  continue.  The  asking 
Itself  dramatizes  the  doubt 

It  also  obscures  another  Important  part 
of  the  Alessandrl  proposition.  By  holding  the 
poet  of  president  for  a  few  days  and  then 
stepping  down.  Alessandrl  would  have  broken 
•-he  constitutional  prohibition  which  pre- 
vents a  president  from  succeeding  himself. 
Eduardo  Prel  would  be  eligible  to  run  In 
place  of  the  dlsoatroas  Tomlc.  Cotistdered  a 
weak  man.  Fret  still  Is  preferable  to  anyone 
else  the  CD's  might  field  for  offlce  and 
Infinitely  preferable  to  the  Communists 

A  great  deal  rides  on  the  outcome  of  Chile's 
congressional  vote  on  October  24.  Yet  an  In- 
hibited silence  reigns  over  n.S.  policy,  and 
this  may  be  the  result  of  the  power  approach 
to  foreign  afi'alrs  by  the  White  House. 

Speaking  before  a  group  of  press  people  In 
Chicago  on  September  16.  a  top  Nixon  aide 
said  that  though  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
n.S.  have  innumerable  opportunities  to  har- 
ass each  other  { read :  Chile,  Cuba ) .  he  warned 
that  such  harassment  does  not  contribute  to 
a  climate  oonduclve  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. One  can  only  sympathise  with  medi- 
um-level— Indeed  high-level — State  Depart- 
ment functionaries  who  are  restricted  tn 
their  actions  by  luch  "global Itles."  What 
they  see  Is  the  United  States  being  beaten  by 
the  specifics  of  Soviet  encroachment. 

Allende  has  dominated  Chile's  news  since 
September  4,  and  has  moved  so  far  along  the 
path  to  power — throvigfa  threats  of  dvU  war 
and  the  like — that  he  has  restricted  even 
farther  the  UB.  power  to  set  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels.  There  Is  little  chance 
that  behind-the-scenes  app^s  to  Chile's 
CD.'s  to  Bupjtort  Alessandrl  will  bear  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  slsable  seg- 
ment of  Chilean  society — 64  per  cent,  to  be 
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exact — who  are  willing  to  act.  Perhaps  the 
United  States  would  be  well-advised  to  make 
known  that  the  taxpayer  has  no  Intention  of 
BubaldlKlng  lu  enemy,  will  automatically 
break  relations  with  a  Communist  Chile  and 
warn  the  Soviets  against  any  attempts  to 
lodge  their  power  on  the  South  American 
continent.  Given  this  ax  handle  of  encour- 
agement, the  Chilean  press,  the  Catholic  or- 
ganizations, businessmen  and  others  may  use 
It  against  the  CD.'s  to  prevent  them  from 
supporting  the  Communists. 

The  likelihood  Is  that  neither  approach 
would  be  completely  successful.  In  the  latter 
instance  It  would  at  least  have  some  effect 
on  Chile's  neighbors.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
would  take  heart,  Venezuela'fi  own  ruling 
Christian  Democrats  would  be  put  on  notice 
not  to  play  the  same  game  and  bart«r  away 
free-world  oil  to  the  Soviets,  and  Peru's  antl- 
Amerlcan  military  Junta  would  be  encour- 
aged to  re-thlnk  Its  own  pro-Coaununlst 
direction. 

The  worst  thing  of  all  would  be  to  do  noth- 
ing. President  Nixon  recoiled  from  applying 
the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  against  Peru 
when  It  confiscated  U.S.  properties:  this  led 
to  confiscations  in  Bolivia  And  now,  Chile! 
It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  President  to 
lay  these  events  at  the  feet  of  previous  ad- 
mlnlatratlons,  for  they  are  hts  respon&lbltlty 
and  bis  alone. 
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HON.  ROBERT  C.  MrEWEN 

or   TtZW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  from 
Canada  has  been  prominent  In  recent 
days.  Both  certain  internal  events  and 
external  developments  have  been  exten- 
sively reported  by  our  news  media. 

All  too  frequently,  however,  we  may 
have  more  news  of  events  in  Europe  or 
Africa,  while  Canadians,  because  of  their 
access  to  our  news  media,  are  generally 
better  informed  about  us. 

The  Honorable  Adolph  W.  Schmidt, 
our  Ambassador  to  Canada,  has  said  "too 
often  we  allow  the  easy  familiarity,  good 
will  and  fundamental  values  we  both 
share  to  obscure  the  fact  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  two  different 
nations  with  different  views  of  the  world 
and  their  interests  in  that  world." 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  re- 
marks of  Ambassador  Schmidt  in  a 
speech  delivered  some  seven  weeks  ago  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  those 
present  on  that  occasion.  I  was  impressed 
then  with  the  keen  sense  of  appreciation 
that  our  Ambassador  e\ndenced  for  the 
importance  that  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  for  the  other.  On 
hearing  his  remarks,  and  on  reading 
them  since.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
demonstrate  a  deep  insight  into,  and 
understanding  of,  the  problems  that.  In 
Ambassador  Schmidt's  confident  view 
"will  be  resolved  to  our  mutual  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  full  text  of  Ambassador  Schmidt's 
remarks  follows: 

otjv  Camaoiam  NnaBBota — 1970 


Ladle*  and  gentlemen,  tn  a  few  dayi,  I 
win  liave  been  in  Canada  one  year.  Sbortly 
after  mj  arrival  laat  September,  the  Humble 
OH  tanker  Manfiatian  started  through  the 
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Northwest  Passage  with  the  full  cooperation 
and  ice-breaker  assistance  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  That  voyage,  however,  touched 
off  some  spark  of  latent  nationalism  or 
concern  among  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
Canadian  people,  and  things  have  been  hum- 
ming ever  since.  As  a  result  my  flrst  year  In 
Canada  has  been  a  stimulating,  fascinating, 
and  challenging  one. 

As  a  result  of  previous  nslts  and  vaca- 
tions In  Canada,  I  learned  long  ago  not  to 
make  the  mistake  of  saying  "Canadians  are 
Just  like  us."  because  they  are  not.  There 
are  strong  historical  differences,  for  Instance. 
During  our  Revolutionary  War,  50.000  colo- 
nists who  decided  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  migrated  to  Canada,  often  at 
great  personal  and  financial  sacrifice.  They 
were  known  as  the  "Empire  Ixiyallsts"  and 
went  first  to  Halifax,  next  to  Toronto,  and 
others  finally  to  Vancouver.  The  family  names 
of  those  American  colonists  persist  still  to- 
day among  the  leaders  in  those  communities. 
Too  often  we  allow  the  easy  familiarity,  good- 
will and  fundamental  values  we  both  share 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  two  different  nations  with 
different  views  of  the  world  and  their  in- 
terests in  that  world. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing "Living  next  to  you  Is  In  some  ways  like 
sleeping  with  an  elephant.  No  matter  how 
friendly  and  even-tempered  Is  the  beast,  one 
Is  affected  by  every  twitch  and  grunt."  Liv- 
ing next  to  this  colossus  of  the  south  has 
produced  In  many  Canadians  a  kind  of  ambi- 
valence— they  desire  and  approve  of  all  the 
benefits  and  advantages  which  this  geo- 
graphical Juxtaposition  provides,  but  they 
resist  and  resent  the  sUghteet  Interference 
or  encroachment  which  this  geography  from 
time  to  time  impoees. 

In  general,  Canadians  know  much  more 
about  us  than  Americans  know  about  Can- 
ada. Because  of  the  ready  access  to  Ameri- 
can communications  and  publications.  Ca- 
nadians read  our  newspaperr  and  magadnes 
and  view  our  television  pr^grants  avidly. 
Contrariwise,  there  is  little  news  of  Can- 
ada In  most  of  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. My  classmate  and  predecessor  In  Ot- 
tawa, Livingston  Merchant,  edited  a  series 
of  six  essays  while  Ambassador,  written  by 
knowledgeable  American  and  Canadian  au- 
thorities which  he  entitled  "Neightwrs  Taken 
For  Granted." 

On  a  person-to-person  biks\9.  an  Ameri- 
can rarely  experiences  any  open  antt-Amerl- 
canlsm.  But  he  finds  that  many  Canadians 
have  a  distorted  picture  of  the  United  States 
t>ecause  television,  press  and  other  media 
tend  to  emphasize  the  unfavorable:  In  for- 
eign policy,  the  United  States  Is  an  in- 
ternationoJ  troublemaker.  All  UB.  rivers  and 
lakes  are  polluted,  all  U.S.  blacks  are  op- 
preised.  The  US.  Is  making  a  power  grab 
for  Canada's  natural  resources.  Conse- 
quently, a  certain  disillusionment  has 
emerged.  It  was  expressed  recently  by  Min- 
ister of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources,  John 
J.  Greene,  tu  Denver  as  "what  appeors  to 
many  as  the  sudden  tragic  disappearance  of 
the  American  dream  whtcb  In  eome  ways  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare."  The  Embassy  team 
naturally  tries  to  correct  the  errors  and  the 
distortions  and  u>  present  United  States 
policy  and  objectives  accurately. 
n 

Before  ray  appointment  to  Canada.  I  had 
always  known  that  the  mutual  involvement 
of  our  two  countries  was  substantial  In  many 
areas.  But  I  did  not  appreciate  how  sub- 
BtanUal  it  Is,  until  I  looked  Into  the  actual 
figures  after  my  arrival.  The  current  trade 
across  our  common  border  amounts  to  119.5 
billion  s  year — more  than  our  trade  with  all 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  In- 
cluding Great  Britain.  Equally  striking.  I 
think.  Is  the  fact  that  this  trade  with  Canada 
Is  greater  than  our  total  trade  with  all  of  Asia 
Including  J^an  and  all  of  Africa  combined. 
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US.  private  Investment  in  Canada  amounts 
to  $30  billion,  which  again  Is  more  than  our 
Investments  In  all  of  Western  Europe.  Includ- 
ing Great  Britain.  In  this  connection,  many 
of  you  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
Cr>.nadlan  private  Investment  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  99  billion.  If  these  figures 
are  divided  by  200,000,000  and  20,000,000 
people  respectively.  It  shows  that  the  per 
capita  Canadian  Investment  In  the  United 
States  at  9450  Is  three  times  the  per  capita 
American  investment  in  Canada  of  tlOO.  This 
ratio  has  limited  statistical  significance  per- 
haps, but  It  does  show  that  the  clUseury  In 
each  country  think  extremely  well  of  the 
Investment  climate  and  opportunities  In  the 
other.  And  I  think  this  Is  a  pltts  for  both  of 
us. 

It  l£  obvious,  that  with  the  millions  of 
tr:iU5actlons  which  go  across  our  border  every 
day,  problems  and  difficulties  are  bound  to 
arise.  I  believe  one  should  start  with  the 
realization  that  disputes  are  inevitable  and 
normal.  The  wonder  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
more  of  them.  But  it  is  the  function  of  all 
the  departments  of  our  two  govenunents  and 
of  the  art  of  diplomacy  to  get  on  top  of 
such  problems,  and  to  work  on  them  until 
they  are  resolved.  Together  we  have  suc- 
ceeded well  and  often  In  the  past  In  resolving 
such  difficulties  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  X  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  do  eo  In 
the  future. 

m 

I  thought  It  might  be  of  some  interest  to 
this  audience  tonight  if  I  mentioned  the 
kinds  cf  problems  which  have  arisen  in  re- 
cent months  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  what  we  are  doing  about  them. 
On  the  political  side,  a  number  of  recent 
problems  deal  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Tlie  Canadian  Government  recently  passed 
Arctic  pollution  control  legislation  which 
would  permit  Canada  to  Impose  ship  con- 
struction standards  and  to  control  navigation 
In  "shipping  safety  control  zones"  extending 
up  to  100  miles  from  Canadian  territory  In 
the  Arctic  above  the  60th  parallel.  The  U.S. 
shares  Canada's  objective  of  combating  pol- 
lution In  the  Arctic,  where  the  effects  may 
be  ruinous  to  the  delicate  ecology  of  the 
r^on.  The  U.S..  however,  regrets  that  Can- 
ada acted  unilaterally.  The  U.S.  view  Is  that 
new  departures  In  International  law  should 
have  broad,  multilateral  agreement  tn  order 
to  avoid  chaotic  situation  resulting  from 
conflicting  claims.  We  are  hopeful  that  such 
agreement  can  still  be  achieved  with  Canada's 
cooperation.  The  U.S.  is  also  concerned  that 
unilateral  action,  however  well  motivated 
In  a  particular  case,  could  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lant for  other  countries  to  assert  far-reach- 
ing and  unreasonable  extensions  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  sealanes  that  would  seriously  di- 
minish the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Similarly,  we  regret  that  Canada  also 
passed  legislation  extending  her  territorial 
sea  to  12  miles  and  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  Canada's  exclusive  flahing 
sonee  to  Include  large  bodies  of  water  such 
as  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Again,  what 
we  regret  is  that  Canada  acted  unilaterally. 
We  believe  that  the  time  is  right  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  new  intematioTial  treaty  fixing 
the  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  at  12  miles. 
However,  we  want  such  a  treaty  to  provide 
for  the  freedom  of  transit  through  and  over 
interzuitlonal  straits,  which,  under  a  13-mlle 
limit,  would  become  for  the  flrst  time  part 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  other  countries. 
Examples  of  such  straits  are — and  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  this  Issue  to  the 
United  StstM  and  other  countries — Gibral- 
tar. Malacca.  Dover.  The  United  States  has 
also  ezpreesed  Its  willingness  to  establish. 
but  through  multilateral  agreement,  care- 
fully defined  preferential  fishing  rights  for 
ooastaj  states  on  the  hl^  seas.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  etUl  have  boundary  prot>- 
letna  to  settle.  Last  month  VJ&.  and  Canadian 
officials  began  dlscTuslons  on  the  determloa- 
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tlon  of  boundarlea  on  the  continental  shelf 
areas  lying  off  our  coasts.  The  poealblllty  that 
oil  nuiy  be  discovered  In  some  of  these  areas 
Increases  the  urgency,  and  complicates  the 
task,  of  reaching  an  agreement  Neverthele&s. 
1  am  confident  that  an  agreement  will  be 
achieved. 

Although  Canada  has  vast  fresh  water  re- 
sources, ltd  population  and  Industry  Is  heav- 
ily concentrated  In  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
concern  about  pollution  tn  Canada  is  grow- 
ing. With  the  twrder  between  our  countries 
running  through  four  of  the  five  Great 
Lakes,  we  and  Canada  have  s  common  in- 
terest tn  cleaning  up  the  lAkes,  and.  In  keep- 
ing them  clean.  The  International  Joint 
Commission,  established  In  1909.  among 
other  things  is  charged  with  preventing  dis- 
putes regarding  the  use  of  boundary  waters, 
and  now  finds  that  dealing  with  pollution 
has  become  a  majc»-  Item  on  the  agenda  of 
Its  semi-annual  meetings.  In  their  search  for 
more  effective  ways  of  organizing  to  fight 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  both  of  our 
countries  are  counting  on  the  IJC  to  be  of 
help. 

Incidentally,  as  a  further  indication  of  our 
Involvement.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  established  I7  Joint  institutions — com- 
missions, conferences,  and  committees  which 
meet  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis — to  deal 
with  common  problems.  In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  March  1970  there  were  17  separate 
delegations  from  Washington  In  Ottawa, 
meeting  with  their  Canadian  opposite  num- 
bers. 

n 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  Paley 
Commission  Report  of  the  early  i9SQs  which 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  with 
only  6^  of  the  world's  population  was  con- 
suming aimually  over  50  rv  of  the  world's 
Industrial  raw  materials.  A  continuation  of 
this  consumption  rate  during  the  ensuing 
IS  years  has  left  the  United  States  self-suffi- 
cient In  only  10  out  of  36  of  the  most  im- 
portant raw  materials  constmied  by  our 
manufacturing  Industries,  causing  us  to  im- 
port all  or  part  of  our  requirements  for  the 
remaining  26  materials.  Ten  of  thoee  In 
which  we  are  no  longer  self-sufficient  are 
petroleum,  natural  gas.  Iron  ore.  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  Un,  nickel,  cobalt  and  bauxite. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  tn  this 
situation  is  that  while  the  raw  material  sit- 
uation of  the  United  States  Is  declining,  the 
raw  material  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
becoming  stronger.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  Soviets  have  been  exploring  ex- 
tensively for  mineral  deposits,  have  been 
spectacularly  successful  in  Siberia,  and  are 
graduating  six  times  as  many  geologists  as 
the  United  States  to  continue  even  more 
intensive  exploration.  As  a  result,  they  are 
self-sufficient  In  29  of  the  36  important  raw 
materials  previously  mentioned  and  need  to 
import  only  7. 

This  Is  mentioned  only  to  emphasise  the 
over-ridtng  importance  of  Canada  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States,  for  Canada  re- 
mains a  storehouse  of  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials. As  a  result,  one  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic problems  between  our  two  countries 
is  future  energy  policy,  which  Involves  pe- 
troleum, natural  gas,  electric  power  and 
uranium. 

Energy   policy 

Local  shortages  of  electric  power  In  the 
United  States  this  summer,  and  the  sharp 
rise  In  the  delivered  price  of  oversaas  oil. 
bring  with  them  a  realization  that  we  may 
be  faced  with  basic  changes  in  our  energy 
picture.  Recognizing  this  possibility  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  more  than  a  year  ago  appointed 
a  task  force  to  study  our  oil  import  policy. 
The  task  force  report,  published  last  Pebru- 
ary,  recommended  movement  toward  an  In- 
tegrated North  American  energy  market,  and 
we  axe  now  actively  discussing  this  question 
with  Canada. 

Though  we  import  only  about  four  per- 
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cent  of  our  total  petroleum  requirements 
from  Canada,  the  regional  importance  of 
there  imports,  notmbly  from  Alberta  into  the 
Chicago  area.  Is  much  greater.  At  the  pres- 
ent lime,  with  overseas  supplies  restricted 
by  production  and  pipeline  liroJiatlons  in  the 
Arab  countries,  and  by  tanker  availabilities. 
n  IS  moat  fortunate  that  ample  and  secure 
supplies  of  Canadian  crude  are  at  hand- 
Present  reliance  by  the  United  States  on 
Canadian  supplies  of  natural  gas  is  less  than 
four  percent  of  our  total  requlremenU.  hut 
1*  expected  to  increase  to  fifteen  percent  In 
twenty  years.  Electric  power  exchange  across 
me  border  and  Canadian  reserves  of  urani- 
um also  probably  will  be  Increasingly  im- 
portant m  the  years  to  come. 

Cnnadlans  are  quick  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages in  routuaUy-profltable  economic  ar- 
rangement* with  the  United  States.  At  the 
.same  time  there  Is.  quite  naturally.  Increas- 
ing seiuiuvliy  in  Canada  to  the  need  to  con- 
ser%e  resources  to  meet  future  Canadian 
needs-  Hundreds  of  mUHona  of  dollars  of 
trade  a  year  are  involved,  making  this  one  of 
the  most  important  policy  areas  for  our  two 
countries,  one  that  will  require  increasing 
attention  in  the  months  to  come, 
tnrestment.  Denixon  Mine?.  Canada  Develop- 
ment Corporation 
There  Is  also  great  senslUvlty  at  the  mo- 
ment regarding  future  TJS.  mvestment  In 
Canada  In  1967.  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  data  are  available,  some  25  percent, 
or  C$50  bllhon  of  the  C$a00  billion  in  total 
assets  of  Canadian  corporations  was  con- 
trolied  by  foreigners,  the  great  majority 
American.  The  automobile  industry  is  more 
than  90  percent  owned  by  American  com- 
ponies  Slxty-slk  percent  of  the  petroleum 
industry  and  46  percent  of  manufacturing 
generally  la  In  US.  ownership. 

Belief  is  growing  in  Canada  that  the  rela- 
tlvelv  large  extent  of  foreign  control  means 
that" decisions  viuUy  affecting  the  Canadian 
economy  are  often  made  outside  of  Canada. 
According  to  this  view,  foreign  parent  com- 
panies, seeking  to  maximize  the  sales  and 
profits  of  their  world-wide  business,  may 
take  deci-iion.*.  in  conflict  with  Canad.i's  na- 
tional interests,  affecting  employment,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment by  their  Canadian  subsidiaries  U.S 
laws  and  regulations  to  which  U.5  parent 
ci^mpanies  are  subject  allegedly  influence 
decisions  about  the  operations  of  Canadian 
subsidiaries 

Past  Canadian  governments  have  already 
restricted  foreign  control  in  areas  of  the 
economy  considered  vital.  Including  trans- 
portation, radio  and  television,  and  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies.  The  most  re- 
cent government  action  wa*  taken  earlier 
this  year  when  the  share  which  foreigners 
may  own  in  new  Canadian  uranium  mines 
wa.^  limited  to  33  percent.  The  restriction 
was  imposed  after  a  Canadian  corporation, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Oil  &  Oas  Company,  more 
than  hair  of  whose  shares  were  held  by  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company  of  the  United  States, 
offered  to  purchase  a  controlling  Interest  In 
Denison  Mines,  a  leading  Canadian  producer 
of  uranium 

Following  Its  action  to  block  the  takeover 
of  Denison.  the  government  announced  that 
It  was  working  out  an  overall  policy  toward 
foreign  Investment  which  Is  expected  to  be 
made  public  later  this  year  There  have  been 
indications  that  the  proposed  policy  will  not 
seek  to  Impose  new  limitations  on  foreign- 
controlled  firms  already  In  Canada.  For  the 
future  It  may  seek  to  limit  foreign  taJteovers 
and  to  restrict  foreign  ownership  or  control 
from  exceeding  certain  limits  In  such  addi- 
tional sectf»^  of  the  economy  considered  vital 
to  Canada's  national  InterestJi. 

Tlie  Tnideau  government  has  also  an- 
nounced chat  it  will  Introduce  legislation  to 
establish  a  Canada  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  channel  government  funds  and  prt- 
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vate  savings  into  growth  Industries.  At  one 
point  U  was  thought  that  this  agency  would 
be  u&ed  to  purchase  Canadian  firms  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  under  foreign  owner- 
ship. But  now  It  seeins  that  the  C:madlan 
Development  Corporation  will  more  likely 
serve  to  mobilize  the  funds  of  small  savers 
for  investment  in  the  kinds  of  enterprises  the 
government  desires  to  foster. 
Canadian  Radio  Teleufsfon  Commiulon — 
CRTC 

Regulations  now  being  worked  out  by  the 
Canadian  equivalent  of  our  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  establish  new 
standards  for  the  Canadl&n  content  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  programing.  These  require- 
ments win  go  Into  effect  by  stages  beginning 
October  1.  1970.  and  by  October  1.  1972. 
programs  of  Canadliin  television  stations 
must  t>e  at  least  60  percent  Canadian;  and 
of  the  remaining  40  percent  of  'Torelgn" 
programing,  not  more  than  30  percent  can 
come  from  any  one  coxintrj'.  For  radio  pro- 
grams the  Canadian  content  requirement 
will  be  30  percent. 

This  kind  of  national  policy  on  radio  and  ' 
television  programing  will  both  limit  the 
television  viewer's  and  the  radio  listener's 
exposure  to  non-Canadian  programs  and  will 
encourage  Canadian  producers,  directors, 
writers,  composers,  and  performers  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  protected  market  for 
their  servicer. 

V 

I  have  dwealt  at  some  length  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  problems  which  are  currently  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  our  two  govern- 
ments. I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  these  problems  are  over- 
powering or  worsening  our  relations.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  resolved  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction  in  due  course.  In  fact,  and  In 
spit*  of  the  frequent  "twealdng  of  the  lion's 
tail."  I  And  an  enormous  reservoir  of  good- 
will In  Canada  for  the  United  States.  The 
recently  published  Government  White  Paper 
on  "Foreign  Policy  for  Canadians"  had  no 
chapter  on  the  United  States  It  summarised 
It  m  one  sentence — "The  United  States  Is 
Canada's  closest  friend  and  ally  and  will  re- 
main so."  In  turn  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
United  States  citizens  when  I  say  that  there 
Is  nothing  but  goodwill  here  for  Canada. 

In  the  days  ahead  it  is  important  that  this 
spirit  be  cultivated  and  enhanced.  Some  of 
the  basic  principles  on  which  our  two  coun- 
tries were  founded,  and  for  which  millions 
of  our  forebears  died,  are  being  challenged 
and  denied  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to- 
day These  basic  Issues  are  freedom  vs.  tyr- 
anny: does  the  state  exist  for  roan  or  does 
man  exist  for  the  state;  trial  by  Jury  and 
habeas  corpus  vs.  trial  by  peoples  courts; 
and  freedom  of  religion  vs.  atheism.  As  we 
are  called  upon  to  continue  to  defend  these 
Issues  and  principles  In  the  days  ahead.  I 
believe  our  two  peoples  will  find  continuing 
bonds  of  strength  and  friendship  In  their 
steadfastness  In  safeguarding  them. 
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a  glass  recycling  program.  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  is  achieving  tremendous 
success  It  is  so  successful  that  plans  are 
underway  to  extend  it  nationwide. 

One  of  the  glass  plants  in  my  district 
at  Marienville.  Pa.,  is  taking  the  lead  in 
Pennsylvania  in  furthering  this  project. 
This  firm  is  a  divisior  of  the  Glass  Con- 
tainers Corp.  and  is  a  very  fine  local  in- 
dustry. The  Glass  Institute  Is  also  re- 
searching in  the  development  of  other 
means  of  disposing  of  our  Nation's  solid 
waste.  This  includes  new  methods  of 
separation  of  diverse  types  of  waste.  The 
secondary  use  of  nonreclaimable  glass 
waste  is  also  being  studied. 

In  their  sincere  effort  to  join  other 
industries  and  government  agencies  In 
attempting  to  solve  the  pollution  crisis 
in  this  Nation,  the  glass  container  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  should  be 
given  special  praise  for  their  efforts 
which  Include  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  by  the  Industry  on  this  problem. 

This  indu.'itry  should  be  given  ample 
time  by  Congress  in  order  to  develop  and 
expand  this  recycling  process.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  appropriations  to  curb 
pollution  could  well  be  funneled  to  this 
endeavor. 


A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  POLLUTION 
ASPECTS  OF  NONRETURNABLE 
GLASS  CONTAINERS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PENMByLVANU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiaiay,  October  It,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  solution  to  the  pollution 
aspects  of  nonreturnable  glass  contain- 
ers is  rapidly  being  developed.  A  program 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Glass  Con- 
tainer Manufacturers  Institute  which  Is 


HONORARIA  OF  RADICAL  REVOLU- 
TIONARY SPEAKERS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
advise  the  House  of  an  occurrence  on 
yesterday  of  great  concern  to  this  legis- 
lative body  and  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  I  am  under  a  duty  to  the  House  to 
bring  to  its  attention  a  most  serious  In- 
vasion of  the  privileges  of  the  House  and 
a  grave  and  iwwarranted  obstruction  of 
its  legislative  functions. 

On  yesterday,  a  Judge  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  on  the  basis  of  an  ex  parte  ap- 
plication filed  on  the  same  day.  and  with- 
out notice  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  parties-defendant  involved, 
proceeded  in  summary  fashion  to  enter  a 
restraining  order  against  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Mr.  Carper  W. 
Buckley:  the  Public  Printer.  Mr.  James 
L.  Harrison:  and  Donald  O.  Sanders, 
chief  counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  restraining  the  publi- 
cation of  a  report  to  the  House  in  the 
manner  and  form  which  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  had  agreed  to  re- 
port it  and  under  which  I.  as  chairman, 
was  under  duty  by  the  rules  of  this  House 
to  report  promptly  to  the  House. 

Never  before  in  the  long  history  of  this 
Nation  has  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  any 
of  its  branches  ever  imdertaken  to  re- 
strain, either  with  or  without  hearing, 
the  printing  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
a  House  report.  This  incredible  action 
was  taken  br  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  enjoin  the  printing  of  a 
committee  report  titled  "limited  Survey 
of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers 
for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and 
UnlverslUee." 
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In  order  to  make  clear  the  setting  in 
which  this  action  of  the  court  occurred, 
let  me  briefly  review  the  circumstances 
culminating  in  this  extraordinary  action 
of  the  court.  As  you  know,  the  Congress, 
within  recent  years,  ha.'  been  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  subject  of  revo- 
lutionary violence.  This,  indeed,  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  created  February  18. 
1969.  by  resolution  of  the  House,  was 
mandated  to  conduct  investigations  of 
revolutionary  groups,  their  members, 
agents,  and  afBliates,  and  by  that  man- 
date was  required  to  report  to  the  Rouse 
the  results  of  any  such  investigation 
together  with  such  recommendations  as 
it  deemed  advisable. 

We  are  faced  with  ever-mounting  de- 
mands by  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
public  for  legislative  action  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  the  legislative  problems 
we  face  on  the  subject  of  subversion  are 
of  the  utmost  complexity  and  ditSculty. 
We  must  Qnd  the  answer  to  certain  basic 
questions;  namely,  whether  additional 
Federal  legislation  is  necessary,  what 
form  it  should  take,  and  what  is  the 
Federal  role  as  contrasted  with  the  State 
role  In  the  exercise  of  poUce  power  on 
this  subject. 

In  a  February  1969  statement.  I  ad- 
vised the  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  foregoing  questions  and  the  dis- 
position of  legislation  referred  to  the 
committee  would  require  the  most  pains- 
taking and  thorough  Inquiry  and  tmder- 
standing  of  the  extent,  character,  and 
j;  objectives,  the  organizational  forms,  fi- 
r>  nanclng.  and  other  facts  with  respect  to 
'*  those  organizations  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  revolutionary  violence,  sedi- 
tion, and  breach  of  peace  and  law,  and 
submitted  to  the  committee  a  proposal 
that  study  and  inquiries  be  made  on 
these  subjects.  The  committee  agreed, 
and  resolved  that  such  studies  and  in- 
quiries be  made  and  that  the  chairman 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time  with 
his  recommendations. 

Pursuant  to  this  initial  resolution  and 
subsequent  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
committee,  investigations  and  hearings 
were  undertaken  with  regard  to  such  or- 
ganizations, their  members,  agents,  and 
affiliates,  including  very  extensive  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  and  the  Black  Panthers. 

An  important  and  relevant  question, 
as  I  have  noted,  is  the  source  and  means 
of  financing  such  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

It  was  evident  in  the  many  published 
accounts  of  speaking  engagements  made 
to  large  audiences  on  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses,  promoting  violence  and 
Inciting  to  acts  of  force,  violence,  and 
terrorism,  that  such  speaking  engage- 
ments might  be  an  important  source  of 
financing  of  the  acti%'ities  of  such  groups 
and  individuals.  On  March  5  of  this  year, 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
that  the  sources  of  contributions  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party  were  many  and 
varied,  including  engagements  at  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges,  and  imh'ersitles 
where  Black  Panther  Party  leaders  re- 
ceived honoraria  of  up  to  tl.900  for  each 
engagement,  as  well  as  transportation 
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costs.  William  Kunstler,  counsel  for  the 
defendants  fotmd  guilty  of  using  Inter- 
state facilities  to  start  a  riot  during  the 
1968  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  told  newsmen  quite  candidly: 
We  raise  most  of  tlie  money  lor  our  move- 
meat  througti  speaking  engagements. 

With  the  authorization  and  approval 
of  the  committee,  the  staff  conducted  a 
preliminary  survey  on  this  subject,  and 
the  study  was  reported  to  the  conunit- 
tee.  At  the  direction  of  the  committee,  a 
proposed  report  to  the  House  was  pre- 
pared and  considered  at  meetings  of  the 
committee,  and  it  was  agreed  last 
Wednesday  that  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation on  this  subject  be  reported  to 
the  House.  The  report,  titled  "Limited 
Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speak- 
ers for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities," was  circulated  to  members  of 
the  committee  on  Friday,  and  notice  giv- 
en of  my  intention,  as  chairman,  to  file 
the  approved  reix>rt  with  the  House  to- 
day. In  some  way,  unknown  to  me,  the 
galley  sheets  of  the  proposed  report 
which  I  was  to  file  with  the  House 
by  direction  of  the  committee,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Lawrence  Speiser,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Yesterday  morning  a  complaint  was 
filed  with  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion. Nat  Hentoff.  25  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y..  John  Doe.  and  Richard  Roe, 
appeared  as  plaintiffs  In  this  suit  against 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  Donald  G.  Sanders,  its 
chief  counsel.  Carper  W.  Buckley.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Tills  was  allegedly  a  class  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  persons  identified  in 
the  report  as  members,  or  participants  in 
the  activities,  of  Communist  organiza- 
tions, militant,  radical,  or  extremist 
groups,  self-proclaimed  revolutionaries, 
or  who  provided  public  support  to  such 
groups  and  organizations,  and  had  been 
the  recipient  of  specified  sums  as  speak- 
er's fees  or  honoraria  for  engagements 
on  campuses. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  com- 
mittee report  would  be  filed  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  14  as  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  committee  which  will  be 
printed,  published,  and  made  available 
to  the  public.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
filing  and  publication  of  this  report  had 
no  legitimate  legislative  purposes,  but 
was,  in  effect,  being  carried  out  by  the 
defendant  members  of  the  House,  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  and  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
colleges  and  urUversities  from  permitting 
plaintiffs  to  appear  on  their  campuses, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  plain- 
tiffs for  their  views. 

The  complaint  asked  the  court  to  de- 
clare the  action  of  the  defendant  com- 
mittee members  in  preparing  and  seeking 
to  publish  the  report  as  "unconstitu- 
tional," and  asked  the  court  to  enjoin 
the  defendants  from  filing,  printing,  pub- 
lishing, or  disseminating  the  document 
and  from  disclosing  any  material  or  in- 
formation contained  In  It. 
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This  complaint  was  not  sensed  upon 
any  of  the  named  defendants  when  filed 
yesterday.  Instead  of  serving  the  defend- 
ants with  notice  of  the  application  for 
injunctive  reUef.  Lawrence  Speiser  act- 
ing for  the  American  ClvH  Liberties  Un- 
ion and  the  plaintiffs  named,  applied  to 
the  court  for  an  immediate  hearing  on 
the  complaint  with  a  view  toward  ob- 
taining a  restraining  order.  He  took  the 
unwarranted  course  simply  of  speaking 
with  a  n.S.  attorney  for  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Harmon,  Chief 
of  the  Civil  Division,  advising  him  of  the 
fact  that  a  complaint  was  filed,  altboush 
he  knew  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  not  been  given  authority  to  act  upon 
this  matter  or  to  represent  the  defend- 
ants. Acting  on  Mr  Spelser's  application. 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  Federal  district 
Judge,  then  set  the  matter  for  hearing 
at  2  p.m.  that  day. 

A  message  to  this  effect  was  conveyed 
to  me  by  my  staff  while  I  was  in  attend- 
ance at  a  ccmmittee  hearing.  I  instructed 
Mr.  Sanders  and  my  legislative  counsel. 
Alfred  M.  Nittle.  to  visit  with  the  U.S. 
attorney  and  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
alleged  action.  In  view  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  couri  was  moving.  I  was  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  members,  or 
to  do  more. 

Mr  Sanders  and  Mr.  Nittle  attended 
the  court  at  2  p.m.,  with  Mr.  Harmon. 
The  court  was  advised  of  the  lack  of  no- 
tice, and  the  further  fact  Uiat  the  com- 
mittee defendants,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  and  the  Public  Printer,  were 
imrepresented  at  the  hearing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  court  proceeded  on  an  ex  parte 
basis  to  determine  whether  a  temporary 
restraining  order  should  be  granted. 

Now  mind  you,  here  is  a  complaint 
which,  in  effect,  charges  the  named  de- 
fendants, includmg  the  Members  of  the 
House,  their  staff,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  and  the  Public  Printer,  with 
participating  in  a  conspiracy  to  deprive 
the  plaintiffs  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  complaint  alleged  no  matters  of 
facts  in  support  of  these  scandalous,  of- 
fensive, and  vaguely  conclusory  allega- 
tions. There  was  no  allegation  remotely 
suggesting  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unauthorized.  The  complaint 
on  its  face  squarely  invaded  tlie  consti- 
tutional privileges  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  the 
House — article  I.  section  6.  clause  1,  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Yet  despite  these  facts,  tlie  court  pro- 
ceeded in  summary  fashion  to  adjudicate 
the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  questions 
involving  basic  constitutional  doctrines 
of  separation  of  powers.  It  did  so  with- 
out the  attendance  of.  or  notice  to. 
r>arties  in  interest.  It  did  so  without  the 
taking  of  evidence.  It  did  so  upon  tm- 
supported,  conclusory,  and  scandalous 
allegations  of  a  complaint  unverifled  by 
the  parties  and  signed  and  verified  only 
by  Lawrence  Speiser  on  information  and 
belief  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs.  With 
consummate  and  total  disrespect  for  the 
privilege  of  the  House.  Judge  Oessell 
then  summarily  entered  an  unprece- 
dented order  restraining  the  publication 
of  a  House  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  cannot  passively 
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accept  this  assault  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  I  have  today  filed  the  re- 
port which  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments and  the  Public  Printer  have  been 
restrained  from  printing  by  a  single 
member  of  the  court.  No  doubt  an  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  dissolve  this  re- 
straining order.  But  quite  obviously  this 
Is  not  enough. 

Both  we  and  our  brethren  on  the  Sen- 
ate Side  are  witnessing  repeated  and 
callous  intrusions  by  the  judiciary  upon 
the  legislative  function.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  recent  years.  It  appears  that 
unless  action  is  talten  to  restrain  the 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  unwarranted 
powers,  we  shall  not  remain  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  liberty  ordained  by  our  forefath- 
ers. Let  us  give  consideration  to  the 
means  for  redressing  these  evils  lest  we 
t)ecome  the  victims  of  our  own  indifler- 
ence.  and  supinely  sutler  the  degradation 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

Copies  of  the  petition,  courts  ruling, 
and  temporary  restraining  order  are  as 
follows : 

llu  :he  US.  Dlfitrict  Cjurt  for  the  District 

of  ColumbUi 

ClTIL  Action  No.  302S-70 

Nat   Bentoff.   25   Fifth    Avenue.   New   York. 

New  York;  John  Doe.  Richard  Roe  on  their 

cwn   behAir  &nd   on    behair   of  Kit  others 

similarly  situated.  Plaintiffs. 

V. 

Richard  H.  Ichord.  Claude  Pepper  Edwlu  W 
Edwards.  Richardson  Preyer,  Louis  Stoltes. 
John  M.  Ashbrook.  Richard  L.  Roude- 
buBh.  Albert  Watson  and  WilUaui  J. 
Scherle.  as  Chairman  and  MemberJi  of  the 
Commit Les  en  Internal  Security  of  the 
United  Sta'^s  House  of  Reprcaentatlvei, 
309  Cannon  Hou*e  Office  BIdg..  Washing- 
ton. D-C.  20615:  Donald  O  Sandera.  Chief 
Counsel,  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
or  ihe  United  Siatea  House  ol  Representa- 
tWes.  309  Can  nun  House  Office  Bldg , 
WashlngTon.  DC.  20515;  Carper  W.  Buck- 
Icy.  Supertnceadent  ot  DocumenU.  and 
James  L.  Harrison,  Public  Printer.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office.  North 
Capitol  *  H  Streeu.  Washlngtcn..  DC 
20401.  Detendanta 

COMKJUNT   roa   INJirNCTTVE   AKO   DSCLAaATORT 


1.  TblB  13  a  class  action  to  enjoin  the  filing, 
priming,  publication,  and  dlsaemlnatlon  of 
a  report  listing  persons  whom  the  defendant 
aoaert  are  "radical  revolutionaries",  which 
publication  is  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
college  and  universities  from  permitting 
such  persons  to  appear  and  &peak  on  their 
campuses. 

Parties 

2.  Plaintiffs; 

PUinttffs  are  citizen*  of  Che  United  States. 
On  Information  and  l>ellef.  they  have  been 
named  in  the  above-mentioned  report  and. 
along  with  the  others  in  the  class,  labeled 
aa  "communists".  '*radical  revolutionaries", 
and  "radical  pled  pipers  of  pernicious  prop- 
aganda." 

3.  Defendanu: 

Defendant  Richard  H.  Ichord  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
(hereinafter  the  Committee) .  Defendants 
Claude  Pepper.  Edwm  w.  Edwards.  Richard- 
son Preyer.  Louis  Stokes.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Albert  Watson  and 
William  J.  Scherle  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Defendant  Sanders  is  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Committee.  Defendants  Buckley 
and  Harrison  are  officials  of  the  Government 
Printing  OOce  and  are  responsible  Sot  the 
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printing  of  official  government  documents. 
All  defendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

CUu3  action 

4.  PlalntlfTs  sue  In  their  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons  consisting  of 
those  whoae  names  appear  in  the  report 
( hereinafter  "blacklist")  which  defendants 
are  about  to  publish.  Joinder  of  all  members 
of  the  class  is  impractical  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  so  numerous  and  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  available  for  seeking 
Immediate  relief.  The  claims  of  the  named 
plaintiffs  are  typical  of  the  class.  The  rele- 
vant questions  of  law  and  fact  are  common 
to  all  and  plaintiffs  will  fairly  and  ade- 
quately represent  the  Interests  of  the  class. 
The  defendants  have  acted  on  grounds  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  class.  An  adjudica- 
tion of  the  righta  of  the  mdtvldual  repre- 
sentatives would  aa  a  practical  matter  be 
dispositive  of  the  interest*  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  would  avoid  Incon- 
sistent of  varying  adjudications  and  multiple 
litigation. 

Juriadtction  of  the  court 

5.  This  suit  raises  questions  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Untt«d  SUtes 
and  the  amount  In  controversy  exclusive  of 
mterest  and  coeta.  exceeds  eiO,000.  Jurisdic- 
tion rests  on  28  U.SC.  f  f  1331,  1833.  3301  and 
aaoa  and  on  D.C.  Code  ii-sai. 

Cause  oj  action 

6.  Plaintiffs  are  persons  of  various  profes- 
sions and  political  beliefs  who  have  spotten 
at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities, 
exercising  their  rights  of  free  speech  under 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

7.  On  May  18,  1S70,  defendant  Ichord 
advised  the  other  defendant  members  of  the 
Cwnmlttee  that  he  planned  to  Investigate  the 
honoraria  paid  to  persona  "whom  we  know 
to  be  oasoctated  with  revolutionary  groups." 

8.  In  June.  1970,  defendant  Ichord  wrote 
to  the  presidents  of  179  American  colleges 
and  universities,  requesting  that  they 
identify  such  speakers,  their  sponsors,  the 
amount  and  source  of  any  honorarium. 

9.  On  Information  and  belief,  many  col- 
leges and  universities  responded  to  that  re- 
quest by  supplying  the  Committee  with  the 
names  of  such  persons. 

10.  On  Information  and  belief,  the  Com- 
mittee has  complied  this  Information  Into  a 
blacklist  which  it  plans  to  file  on  the  after. 
noon  of  October  14.  1970.  as  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  Committee  and  which  will  be 
printed,  published  and  made  available  to  the 
public. 

11.  The  blacklist  identifies  all  those  on  It 
as  "members,  or  participants  in  the  activities 
of  communist,  communist -front,  or  com- 
munist-Infiltrated organizations,  and/or 
militant,  radical  or  extremist  groups,  or  self- 
proclaimed  revolutlonarlee." 

12.  The  assertion  in  the  blacklist  that  all 
those  on  it  fall  into  such  categories  Is  false, 
and.  is  in  any  event  an  unwarranted  categor. 
Izing  of  political  speech  in  an  attempt  to  In- 
hibit and  deter  such  speech. 

13-  The  aforesaid  project,  and  the  flUng 
and  publication  of  the  aforesaid  blacklist 
has  no  legitimate  legislative  purpoae.  but  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  defendants  with  the 
purpose  and  effect  of:  (II  deterring  colleges 
and  universities  from  permitting  plaintiffs  to 
appear  on  their  campuses  as  speakers,  on 
the  basis  of  the  false  assertion  that  such 
activities  by  these  colleges  and  campuses 
finances  and  thereby  promotes  "the  radical, 
revolutionary  movement";  and  (2)  punish- 
ing plaintiffs  for  their  views  by  exposing 
them  to  the  harassment  normally  associated 
with  blacklisting. 

14.  No  adequate  remedy  at  law  exists  for 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent. 

15.  Unless  reUef  la  granted,  plaintiffs  wlU 
suffer  Irreparable  Injury. 
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Wherefore,  the  plaintiffs  pray  for  the  foU 
lowing  relief: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  that  the  actions 
of  the  defendant  committee  members  in  pre- 
paring and  seeking  to  publish  the  aforesaid 
blacklist  are  unconstitutional. 

2.  That  the  Court  enjoin  the  defendants 
from  filing,  printing,  publishing  or  dissemi- 
nating the  blacklist  and  from  disclosing  any 
material  or  Information  contamed  in  it. 

3.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  relief 
OS  it  deems  appropriate. 

Lawbencx    SPEisca, 
Hops     Eastman, 
Attorneyt  for  the  Plaintiffs. 
Of  Counsel : 

MCLVDf  L.  WtJLF, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Faun- 
dation. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dlstrlet 

of  Columbia) 
Nat  Hentoff.  rr  al..  Plaintiff,  v.  Ricbaso 

H.  ICHORO.  BT  al..  DBTKMDAMTO 

vmincATioN  or  complaint 
The  undersigned  attorney  for  plaintiff 
hereby  avows  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  the  complaint  In  thU  action,  that 
he  has  read  the  foregoing  complaint,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
factual  allegations  contained  therein  are 
true  and  correct. 

Lawkkncs  Spszsxa. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
I3th    day   of   October.    1970. 


My  Commission  expires  March  31,  1971. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 
Civn.  Action  No.  3038-70 
Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord.  Claude  Pepper,  Edwin  W.  Bdwards. 
Richardson  Preyer,  Louis  Stokes.  John  M. 
Ashbrook,     Richard     L.     Roudebush,     Al- 
bert Watson   and   WiUlam   J.   Scherle,   as 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  o'  the  United  States 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  et  al.,  Defend- 
ants Washington,  DC,  October  13,  1970 
The    above- en  titled    cause    came    on    for 
hearings    on    Plaintiffs"    Complaint    for    In- 
junctive and  Declaratory  Relief  before  the 
Honorable  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  United  States 
District  Judge,  at  2:00  p.m. 
Appearances : 

liawrence  Spelaer,  Esq.,  Hope  Eastman, 
Esq..  Counsel  for  Plaintiffs:  Joseph  M.  Han- 
non.  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
Counsel  for  Defendant  Donald  G.  Banders: 
Court's  ruling. 

paocxzDtrraa 
The  Clerk:  Civil  Action  No.  302S-70,  Nat 
Hentoff.  et  al.  v.  Rlchort  H.  Ichord.  et  al. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser  and  Mrs.  Hope  East- 
man for  the  Plaintiffs  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Han- 
non  for  the  Defendants. 

The  Court:  Gentleman,  in  view  of  the 
time  factors  that  are  Involved  and  knowing 
that  this  matter  will  unquestionably  be 
taken  this  afternoon  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Court  is  going  to  undertake  to 
give  its  ruling  orally  at  this  time. 

The  Court  has  before  it  in  this  case  a 
complaint  for  Injunctive  and  declaratory 
relief  framed  mS  a  claas  action  seeking  a  tem- 
porary injunction  to  enjoin  a  proposed  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  captioned, 
■"Limited  Surrey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and 
Universities." 

The  complaint  verified  by  its  counsel  In 
general  terms  Indicates  that  the  proposed 
report  is  scheduled  to  be  published  at  noon 
tomorrow. 

Initially  the  Court  In  confronted  with  the 
claim  by  aoilcus  that  there  hoe  not  been 
the  appropriate  notloe  under  Rule  95.  Tba 


Court  feels  that  in  view  of  the  presence  of 
the  various  officials  here  In  Court  today,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  fact  that 
Plaintiffs  were  lulled  Into  a  belief  that  Mr. 
Hannon  represented  all  of  the  Defendants. 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  has  been  met  and. 
accordingly,  the  Court  will  entertain  and 
consider  the  Issaes  presented  on  the  merits. 
The  Orst  matter  the  Court  must  deter- 
mine is  whether  or  not  there  Is  In  this  case 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction.  The  complaint 
SUtes  a  claim  under  the  Constitution,  clearly 
raises  a  Federal  question.  There  Is  also 
clearly  alleged  an  Imminent  threatened  in- 
jury, and  the  issue  presented,  as  the  Court 
sees  It.  is  concrete,  a  specific  real  and  live 
Issue  tendered  for  specific  adjudication. 

The  merits  pre&ents  a  question  Involving 
separation  of  powers  which  Is  always  a  very 
difficult  question  for  the  Court  to  confront, 
AH  it  arises  particularly  these  doys  with  In- 
crc^&slng  frequency. 

Obviously,  this  Court  must  accord  defer- 
ence to  the  Conmilttees  of  Congress,  a  co- 
ordinate t>ranch  of  the  Government,  and  to 
their  authority  to  conduct  investigations  and 
proceed  in  the  conduct  of  Congressional  af- 
fairs But  it  is  clear  under  the  decision  of 
ihe  Supreme  Court  in  the  Powell  case,  which 
the  Court  believes  overrules  a  number  of  the 
coses  cited  by  amicus,  as  interpreted  by  our 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Davis  case,  the  Court 
Is  not  barred  from  considering  a  constltu- 
ttonal  Issue  of  this  urgency  and  specificity 
merely  because  it  may  Involve  some  intrusion 
into  the  delicate  area  of  separate  powers 
under  our  Constitution.  Thus  the  Court  feels 
the  matter  must  be  resolved  In  accordance 
with  traditional  considertaion  of  equity  fol- 
lowing the  standards  that  are  appropriate 
In  a  situation  of  this  kind  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Court's  discretion. 

There  Is  not  presented  here  any  challenge 
to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  under  the  vari- 
ous general  aeslgnmenta  It  has  had  from  the 
Congress.  The  more  specific  question  pre- 
sented Is  whether  there  Is  a  valid  legislative 
purpose  with  respect  to  this  particular  doc- 
ument which  Is  before  the  Court.  In  other 
words.  Is  this  report  pursuant  to  a  valid 
legislative  purpose  of  Congress  conducting 
Its  traditional  role  or  is  it  merely,  to  use  the 
language  of  such  cases  as  Watklns  v.  United 
States,  "an  attempt  to  expose  the  private 
affairs  of  IndlvlduolB  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure alone?"  That  Is  the  Initial  question 
which  the  Court  must  confront  here. 

The  issue  also,  as  the  Court  sees  It,  Is  not. 
as  the  Plaintiffs  suggest,  whether  or  not  the 
report  In  Its  entirety  should  in  any  way  be 
enjoined  but  more  speclffcally  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  injunction  should  Is- 
sue with  respect  lo  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  listed  speakers  that  are  set  forth 
In  various  lists  in  the  proposed  report  be- 
becauie  It  is  in  that  respect  that  there  may 
be  an  intrusion  into  the  rlgbts  of  individuals 
threatening  their  rights  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
sake  of  exposure  rather  than  for  any  legis- 
lative purpose. 

While  the  Committee  apparently  under- 
took to  Inquire  into  whether  or  not  various 
subversive  organizations,  so-called,  were  re- 
ceiving funds  from  speakers  on  the  various 
campu-ses  of  the  United  States,  it  made  no 
definitive  investigation  Into  that  issue  as  far 
as  this  report  is  concerned  but  merely  satis- 
fled  Itself  with  obtaining  a  list  of  speakers, 
then  checking  various  private  and  public 
lists  available  t3  the  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  was  any 
Indication  that  any  of  these  people  In  any 
way  had  any  connection  with  organizations 
which  the  Committee  considered  In  some 
manner  extremist,  revolutlanary  or  distaste- 
ful to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
purpose  In  publishing  the  names  Is  clearly 
suggested  In  the  galley  where  It  is  stated 
that: 
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"The  Committee  believes  that  the  limited 
sampling  made  is  sufficient  to  alert  colleges 
and  university  administrators,  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  the  extent  of  campus 
speaking  In  promoting  the  radical  revolu- 
tionary movement."  Clearly  a  non-leglslatlve 
pu.^pase. 

It  appears  to  the  Court  that  the  Plaintiffs 
here  have  a  legitimate  grievance  and  that 
the  Court  sboiUd  permit  all  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
en  the  matter.  The  Court  appeals  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  and  feels  that 
the  traditional  methods  which  have  long 
applied  in  the  Federal  Courts  of  this  land 
should  apply  In  this  cose  Just  like  any  other 
case,  and  that  there  should  i>e  a  careful 
examination  into  anything  that  purports 
to  be,  B£  this  does,  an  indirect  attempt  to 
Inhibit  and  deter  freedom  of  speech  under 
the  First  Amendment  in  a  manner  which 
Is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles  and 
chilling  In  lu  effect. 

The  Court  Is  well  aware  that  there  is  no 
practical  remedy  If  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom, 
chooses  directly  or  indirectly  to  Ignore  the 
Court's  order. 

Basic  rights  of  Plaintiffs  may  t>e  infringed 
a.<>  the  Court  sees  these  papers  and  our  Con- 
stitution demands  that  they  be  given  their 
day  In  Court.  Hence  the  Court  has  concluded 
that  a  temporary  restraining  order  must 
Issue  and  that  the  matter  should  be  set  down 
In  two  days  If  the  Defendants  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  ot  Rtile  05,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  Court  feels  that  considerations  of 
fairness  and  proper  regard  for  the  rule  ol  law 
requires  this  result  and  the  Court  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  Defendants  will  accept  the 
necesBltles  of  orderly  procedure. 

There  Is  no  consideration  of  the  public 
interest  that  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  that  necessitates  any  im- 
mediate release  of  the  challenged  document. 
It  Is  the  traditional  role  of  the  Court  of 
equity  to  preserve  the  status  quo  which  is 
preserved  by  enjoining  the  release  of  these 
njunes  and  the  Court  feels  that  the  Plaintiffs 
have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success  on  the 
merits. 

There  is  no  effort  here  to  Impede  inveeliga- 
tory  activities  of  the  Congress  and  there  Is  no 
effort  in  any  way  here  to  restrict  what  Con- 
gress may  ssy  or  do  no  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  Is  nothing  here  that  affects 
speech  and  debate  by  Congressmen. 

The  Court  will  issue  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  permitting  the  publication  of  this 
report  but  enjoining  any  publication  in  the 
report  listing  the  speakers.  The  names  of  the 
speakers  as  listed  shall  not  be  published  and 
any  publication  of  those  names  Is  legally 
unauthorized. 

I  have  before  me  a  proposed  form  of  re- 
straining order  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Plaintiffs.  I  think  U  can  be  reodUy 
adapted  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  limited 
to  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Bannon,  that  this  matter 
will  be  set  liefore  a  Judge  of  this  Court 
within  two  days  or  next  week,  in  accordance 
with  whatever  is  the  wish  of  the  Defendants 
in  that  regard.  If  you  wish  a  forty-eight  hour 
hearing.  It  will  be  granted. 

I  would  ask  counsel  to  look  at  the  pro- 
posed restraining  order  which  was  handed 
to  the  Court  and  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  It  consistent  with  the  ruling  the  Cotirt  has 
Just  made.  When  you  have  done  that  and 
have  reached  aome  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  the  hearing,  I  can  endorse  the  order 
accordingly. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  here 
from  the  Congress.  I  hare  attempted  to  do 
what  a  Federal  Judge  always  should  do  in 
circumstances  such  as  this,  to  do  what  la 
fair  and  right  In  connection  with  the  serious 
constitutional  Issues  raised  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  upon  a  full  bearing  aa  to  these 
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matters  all  of  the  rights  an  Interests  of  the 
parties  can  be  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  don't  believe  Your  Honor 
was  reading  from  an  opinion? 

The  CooKT.  No,  I  have  no  opinion  in  tront 
of  me. 

Mr.  Haknon.  Is  this  going  to  be  written  up 
as  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  of  the  Court? 

The  Cotrar.  This  would  constitute  my 
findings  of  fact  and  concluslona  of  law  aa 
required  under  the  rule.  I  will  direct  the 
court  reporter  to  transcribe  it  Immediately 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  I  have  no 
opinion  here. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Tes,  Your  Honor. 

The  CocrxT.  I  have  simply  bad  an  oppor- 
tuzaty  to  look  at  these  and  make  a  few  notes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  appreciate  what  Your 
Honor  has  told  me  and  we  rnnUd  like  a 
copy  of  the  Court's  findings. 

The  ComiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  suggestc<l  to  the  Court  that 
you  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  members  of 
the  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
BO  twice.  Although  Your  Honor  was  very 
careful  In  your  oplnioQ,  I  did  not  catch  who 
the  Court  Is  going  to  enjoin,  who  you  ore 
going  to  enter  the  restraining  order  against. 
You  didn't  mention  who  it  is  Your  Honor 
Is  restraining  in  that.  I  would  like  that. 
please. 

The  CooKT.  I  would  think  the  mjunctlon 
should  run  to  all  persons  other  than  the 
named  Congressmen,  themselves.  It  would 
run  to  the  printer  and  to  oil  of  the  staff, 
and  all  of  the  people  that  wotild  necesaarlly 
be  Involved  in  the  publication. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Not  to  the  members  at  tba 
Congress  but  to  the  staff,  the  other  Defend- 
ants named  and  their  agents,  is  that  what 
I  understand.  Your  Honor? 

The  CointT.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 
X  see  no  need  of  enjoining  the  members  of 
Congress.  They  ore  free  to  publish  this  re- 
port In  so  many  vra>ys  anyhow  there  Is  no 
point  in  trying  to  get  mvolved  in  that.  They 
can  make  speeches  on  television;  they  can 
talk  everywhere  they  wish. 

Mr.  HaJ«nom.  If  Your  Honor  Is  clear  in  his 
mind,  as  I  am  In  mine,  that  the  Court  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  these  Congress- 
men by  virtue  of  Powell  v .  MoCormack , 
which  Your  Honor  adverted  to.  and  Dom- 
browskl  V.  Eastland,  would  the  Court  at  this 
time  sua  sponte  dismiss  this  lawsuit  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress? 
The  CocaT.  No. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 
The  CoDBT.  You  gentlemen  can  brtng  back 
the  order  to  chasibers  when  you  have  it  in 
shape. 

CCBTUnCATC  OFCOUKT  Rxpoaxxa 

I,  Ida  Z.  Watson,  certify  that  I  reported 
the  proceedings  In  the  above-enutted  eauae 
on  October  18,  1970  and  that  the  foregoing 
Pages  1  to  10.  Inclusive,  constitute  the  official 
transcript  of  the  Cotirt's  Ruling. 

Ida  Z.  Watson. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coltunbla] 
Civn,  Action  No.  3038-70 
Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord.  et  al..  Defendants. 
TZMPOOAar  aasTKAXNiNo  ooDaa 
It  appearing  to  the  Court  from  the  verified 
Complaint   and    the   application    for   Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  and  accompanying 
affidavit  that  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order, 
pending  bearing  and  decermlnatlon  of  plain- 
tiffs'  motion   for   a   preliminary   Injunction 
should  issue,  because,  unless  defendants  (ex- 
cept the  named  Members  of  Congress)    are 
restrained  from  printmg.  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing   the    Report    on    Honoraria    Paid 
Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at  CoUegee 
(a  copy  of  which  has  been  filed  and  Im- 
pounded as  the  Oourt'a  fiUkUiitl  which  oon- 
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tains  any  list  of  names  of  lndl\iduals  who 
ba'c  had  speaking  engagemeuu  at  colleges 
or  universities,  plaintiffs  wUI  suffer  Unmedl- 
ftttr  and  Irreparable  injury,  loss,  damage,  and 
infringement  of  constitutional  rlghta  before 
a  bearing  can  be  had  un  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  mjunctlon: 

And  Che  Court  having  concluded  from  the 
materials  before  the  Court  that  the  printing. 
publication  and  distribution  of  any  such  lists 
of  names  as  part  of  said  Report  may  be 
unlawful.  unautbonz«d  by  Congress,  serves 
no  proper  legislative  purpose  and  Infringes 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  so 
named: 

Now.  therefore.  It  is  ordered,  that  de- 
fendants (except  the  named  Members  of 
Congress)  and  their  agents,  servants,  em- 
pl-)yees  and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  act- 
ing in  active  concert  or  participation  with 
them  (except  the  named  Members  of  Con- 
gress), be  and  they  are  hereby  restrained 
until  the  determination  of  plaintiffs'  motion 
(or  a  preUminary  injunction  from  directly 
or  indirectly  seeking  to  print,  publish  or 
distribute  onv  list  of  names  of  individuals 
who  have  had  speAluug  engagements  at  col- 
leges or  universities  as  port  of  a  proposed 
Report  on  Honoraria  Paid  Guest  Speakers  for 
Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  Is  further  ordered,  that  the  23rd  day  of 
October  1970  at  9:30  o'clock  am.,  at  the 
United  States  Courthouse  in  Washington 
O.C.  U  fixed  for  the  time  and  place  of  bear- 
ing plaintiffs*  motion  for  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. 

It  is  further  ordered,  pursuant  to  Rule 
e5<c)  that  plaintiffs  post  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  i»1.00). 

GiaiBAJUi  A.  Oksseu.. 

Jiulge. 


CX3NFIDENCE    IN    NIXON    IS    AT    35 
PERCENT 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  siissotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  will  be  ol  special  interest, 
particularly  since  the  objective  of  many 
candidates'  campaigns  is  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment: 

The  Rarrib  Straver:   CoNnncNct  n*   Nixon 
Is    AT    35    PxaccNT 
(By  LoiUs  Bams) 

Contrary  to  Harry  Trum&n's  experience  in 
1^48  when  he  ran  successfully  against  the 
Republican  SUth  Congress,  Pre<iident  Nixon 
appears  to  have  aroused  s  storm  of  criticism 
over  the  way  he  has  handled  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congreas  In  1970 

Here  Is  where  the  public  stands  on  some 
of  the  sharpest  clashes  that  have  recently 
taken  place  between  Republican  President 
NUon  und  the  DemocrBtlc  House  and  U^. 
Senate. 

By  32  to  33  per  cent,  the  people  feel  that 
Congress  was  more  right  than  the  President 
in  the  case  of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  ap- 
propriations. Congress  passed  s  bill  providing 
for  more  money  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals than  Mr  Nixon  had  asked  for.  The 
President  vetoed  the  bill.  Congress  overrode 
the  veto. 

A  short  time  later,  the  Congr«ss  passed 
an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation that  provided  mor«  fundi  than  the 
President  had  requested.  Mr  Nixon  vetoed 
the  bill  aa  InAatlonary.  Congress  overrode  the 
veto  By  S3  to  35,  the  public  feels  that  Con- 
gress was  right. 

Congress  also  passed  another  bill  which 
called  for  more  money  for  housing,  veterana" 
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benefits  and  space.  The  President  once  again 
vetoed  the  measure.  This  time.  Congress 
failed  CO  override  him  On  this  Issue,  the 
public  split  right  down  the  middle,  with  42 
per  cent  taking  side  of  Congress  and  an  equal 
43  per  cent  that  of  Mr  Nixon. 

In  the  latest  Harris  Survey.  President 
Nlxon'3  over-all  Job  rating  has  slipped  to 
below  the  50  per  cent  mark.  The  number 
who  feel  he  -ln.splres  confidence  personally 
In  the  White  House"  has  fallen  to  only  39 
per  cent,  down  from  a  high  of  61  per  cent 
in  April.  1969. 

One  of  the  sources  of  a  deterioration  of 
public  confidence  In  the  Chief  Executive  has 
been  a  growing  public  disenchantment  with 
the  way  the  President  has  handled  his  rela- 
tions with  Congress.  This  is  the  trend  since 
January: 

I  In  percent) 
August  1970: 

Positive    29 

Negative 67 

Not    sure 14 

July: 

Positive    37 

Negative   63 

Not    sure _     11 

February : 

Positive    42 

Negative    - 40 

Not    sure.. 18 

One  reason  why  Congress  has  been  able 
to  at  least  temporarily  win  its  battle  against 
the  President  is  that  the  lasues  of  health 
and  education,  along  with  pollution  control. 
are  just  about  the  only  areas  In  which  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  see  more  of 
their  tax  dollars  spent  these  days. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Nixon's  TV  appearances 
this  past  summer  has  been  to  bring  his  case 
on  Cambodia  before  the  American  people  or 
to  explain  his  vetoes  of  congressional  lefirls- 
latlon.  Certainly  when  be  kept  his  word  on 
bringing  American  troops  out  of  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  June,  he  was  given  much  credit 
by  the  public. 

Tet.  something  happened  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
credibility  In  the  process,  as  the  following 
result  indicates: 

"As  far  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia l9  concerned,  do  you  think  President 
Nixon  has  been  frank  and  straightforward 
about  the  war.  or  do  you  think  he  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  real  truth 
about  the  situation  there?" 
(In  percent] 
Been  frank,  straightforward: 

August    --- 39 

July  - 48 

May   42 

Not  told  people  real  truth: 

Auguat    49 

July S8 

May _ _..     46 

Not  stire: 

Auguat   la 

July 14 

May   _ 12 

While  a  minority  held  that  Mr.  Nixon  "has 
not  bidden  anything"  or  "he  tells  what  he 
can  within  security  bounds."  a  plurality 
volunteered  that  "he  Is  hiding  a  lot"  or 
"what  the  boys  out  there  tell  us  Is  some- 
thing different." 
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REFORM  OF  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ia  not 
often  that  a  Con^essman  receives  an  In- 
teresting proposal   from   a   constituent 


whose  discontent  with  the  inadequacies 
of  our  governmental  system  has  gen- 
erated constructive  thought.  Usually  the 
complaints  are  heard,  but  words  tend  to 
die  away  at  the  thought  of  action.  Not 
so  with  Mr.  James  E.  Christian  of  Wal- 
nut Creek.  Calif.  He  has  found  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  parent  silent  majority.  Yet 
for  Mr.  Christian,  silent  has  come  to 
mean  concern.  Realizing  the  plight  of  an 
American  society  seemingly  content  with 
allowing  itself  to  slowly  succumb  to  its 
own  self-perpetuated  lUs.  Mr.  Christian 
has  turned  his  concern  into  concepts: 
ideas  for  change,  for  a  type  of  reform 
that  will  hopefully  instUl  a  new  hope 
In  the  vast  yoimg  silent  majority — the 
leaders  of  a  few  years  hence  whom  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  lose. 

Mr.  Ctiristian'8  challenging  proposal 
deals  with  reform  of  the  electoral  process. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
its  carefully  thought  our  suggestions. 

The  letter  follows: 

WALNtTT  CaxEK,  Calif..  October  4. 1970. 
JCBOMX  R.  Waloic, 

Congressman.  Canjum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAa  Ma.  Waldiz:  Several  years  ago.  while 
1  was  active  in  the  Walnut  Heights  Property 
Owner'd  Assoclaticn,  you  were  responsive  to 
our  requests  and  submitted  and  steered  a  bill 
through  the  Stat«  Legislature.  This  bill  made 
It  possible  for  citizens  to  call  for  an  election 
to  decide  whether  or  not  Drainage  Zones  with 
attendant  taxes  would  be  formed  In  our 
couuty.  Previous  to  your  bill,  thcie  tax  dis- 
tricts cx}uld  be  formed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  with  no 
confirmation  by  voters  of  the  tax  district 
required. 

More  recently,  approximately  two  years 
ago,  you  were  extremely  helpful  in  obtaining 
a  cont passionate  re-asslgnment  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  my  son  who  was  in  Vletr.am. 
and  whose  wife  and  Itifant  son  were  botli 
quite  ill. 

T  remind  you  of  these  Uuunces  not  only 
to  tdenufy  my&ell  in  your  mind,  but  to  Illus- 
trate to  those  of  my  personal  friends  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  that  you  are  re- 
sponsive to  your  constituency  and  that  It  la 
po6:>lble  for  a  small  individual  citizen  to  have 
his  voice  heard  by  his  govcrnment- 

In  one  of  your  recent  news  letters  you 
wrote  at  some  length  of  your  efforts  to  unseat 
Speaker  John  McCormlck  at  the  beginning  of 
this  se&sion  of  Congress.  You  referred  to  the 
Congress  aa  a  "special  Interest"  group  and 
spoke  of  Its  Inflexibility  and  resistance  to 
change  Inherent  In  the  seniority  system.  It 
took  much  political  courage  for  a  new  rep- 
resentative to  act  as  you  did.  and  I  commend 
you.  I  also  commend  you  for  pln-polntlng 
what  I  believe  Is  the  most  Important  source 
of  dissatisfaction  among  our  young  people 
today.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  radical,  vio- 
lent left  among  the  university  studenu  and 
minority  groups,  but  of  the  great  "silent 
majority"  of  youth  from  the  middle  class 
and  lower  middle  class  people.  They  contend 
strongly,  and  I  believe  rightly  so.  tha*.  our 
government  Is  not  r«ponjirr  £o  the  people 
as  a  ichote. 

My  son  John,  23.  attended  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  last  winter 
and  Will  return  this  fall  as  a  senior.  During 
the  last  two  quarters  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  live  In  the  Isla  VUta  area  which  was  the 
center  of  so  much  unrest.  It  is  not  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  were  not  there  to  under- 
stand fully  what  It  was  like  for  those  of  the 
"young  silent  majority"  to  be  caught  in  the 
cro&s  Ore  between  the  relatively  few  spoiled 
brats  of  the  radical  left  who  were  willing  to 
burn  the  Bank  of  America  and  the  over- 
reaction  of  the  police  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  Los  Angeles  counties.  I  do  feel  strongly. 
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that  while  the  radical  left  gained  few  active 
supporters  for  their  revolutionary  cause,  the 
police  and  the  local  and  state  government 
officials  lost  many  supporters  from  among 
the  "young  silent  majority"  by  their  un- 
bridled repressive  measures  in  the  Isla  Vista 
community.  Repression  by  a  police  state  Is 
A  poor  substitute  for  the  anarchy  of  the 
revolutionaries  whether  they  be  Communist 
Inspired  or  simply  bent  upon  destruction 
Intelligent  young  people  like  I  consider  my 
son  to  be,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
many  people  like  me  are  not  going  to  accept 
police  repressions  as  &n  alternative  to 
anarchy. 

To  argue  that  "the  students  started  It" 
or  that  "the  police  can't  t«U  the  good  kids 
from  the  bad"  avoids  the  Issue.  The  point  is, 
some  things  in  our  society  are  rotten;  many 
of  our  young  adults  know  it.  and  are  un- 
willing to  accept  U.  The  mam  problem  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  one  you  have  pinpointed. 
Our  government,  especially  at  the  lower  lev- 
els, la  not  responsive  to  orderly  change  Ini- 
tiated by  the  people.  It  is  responsive  primar- 
ily to  organized  special  interest  groups  that 
can  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  otn- 
elected  representatives  by  giving  money  to 
support  their  political  campaigns  or  threat- 
ening to  withhold  support  As  a  result  our 
elected  representatives  either  must  be  very 
wealthy  in  their  own  right  in  order  to  be 
their  "own  man"  so  to  epeak.  or  they  must  be 
realistic  and  compromise  many  times  the 
best  Interests  of  all  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  this  or  that  special  Interest  group. 

"Special  Interest"  group*  are  the  people 
that  get  things  done  In  this  country,  or  con- 
versely, prevent  things  from  being  done. 
Much  of  the  strife  In  our  country  today  is 
due  to  the  "special  Interest"  groups,  wheth- 
er they  are  left  or  right  in  the  political  spec- 
trum, being  willing  to  place  their  specific 
selfish  Interest  above  that  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  No  wonder  that  old  fashioned  "4th 
^  of  July"  type  of  patriotism  appears  to  have 
-  died.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  many 
powerful  parts,  lacking  sufficient  cohesion  to 
bind  them  Into  a  reasonably  unified  whole 
body- 
When  our  young  people  see  a  whole  nation 
being  brought  to  its  knees  by  strikes,  see 
executives  convicted  of  violations  of  restraint 
of  trade  laws,  see  highway  lobbies  resisting 
use  of  gas  tax  funds  to  further  development 
of  mass  transportation.  Illustrations  are  end- 
less, they  see  a  nation  in  which  only  powerful 
organized  groups,  right  or  left,  good  or  bad, 
are  effective.  The  unorganized  "people"  have 
no  voice. 

If  my  foregoing  analysis  is  largely  correct, 
and  admittedly  it  is  vastly  oversimplified  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  then  In  order  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  become  responsive  to  the  "silent 
majority",  whether  young  or  old.  we  most 
change  our  election  laws  so  our  representa- 
tives can  respond  to  the  will  of  the  whole 
people  rather  than  the  will  of  the  Teamster's 
Union  or  General  Motors.  Concurrent  with 
this,  the  "parent  silent  majority"  must  cease 
being  silent  and  become  Involved.  They  must 
realise  the  "youthful  silent  majority"  does 
not  have  the  same  goals  we  hod  in  our  youth. 
and  that  changes  in  the  old  order  are  coming. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  personal  friends  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  am  attaching  arti- 
cles by  Henry  Ford  U.  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller m.  that  I  came  upon  recently.  They 
beautifully  cover  the  subject  of  the  great 
drive  for  changes  abroad  In  the  entire  world 
today,  and  the  unresponsiveness  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  society  of  "big"  groups. 

With  respect  to  our  election  procedures, 
much  of  our  youth  feels  that  our  National 
Convention  system  must  go.  To  watch  and 
listen  to  adult  men  and  women  carry  on  as 
they  do.  to  see  television  network  commenta- 
tors and  programers  attempting  to  Influence 
the  choice  of  candidates  by  when  and  where 
they  are  given   exposure  ails  many  of  our 
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youth  with  dlsgUBt  and  a  sense  of  revulsion. 
I  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

When  1  inquire  how  candldat«s  should  be 
selected,  my  son  and  his  friends  reply,  "by 
primary  elections."  They  bog  down  however 
when  they  try  to  decide  how  a  person  quali- 
fies to  run  in  the  primary  elections.  Frankly. 
I  am  unable  to  come  up  with  a  specific  pro- 
cedure, but  I  have  a  few  ideas  to  present  to 
you  for  consideration. 

At  the  very  outset,  a  politically  motivated 
man  would  declare  himself  as  a  potential  can- 
didate of  a  "major"  political  party.  The  word 
"major"  must  be  defined  precisely  with  the 
object  In  mind  of  preserving  a  two  party 
system,  but  not  limit  It  to  two  parties.  How- 
ever. I  feel  there  ahould  be  a  limit  of  three 
parties.  We  can  not  permit  a  large  number  of 
splinter  parties  to  develop  with  each  polar- 
ized around  their  "special  Interest"  group 
for  the  obvious  reasons  that  no  government 
60  constructed  could  ever  develop  a  positive 
sense  of  direction.  Italy  today  Is  an  example 
of  this.  Surely  all  politically  aware  p«ople 
could  find  an  endurable  situation  In  a  "Left". 
■Right",  and  "Center",  party  If  two  parties 
would  not  suffice. 

After  a  person  declared  his  proposed  party 
affiliation  he  would  then  obtain  signatures 
on  a  petition  endorsing  his  candidacy  from 
at  least  10'~<^  of  the  registered  voters  who 
have  registered  themselves  as  members  of 
that  party.  To  obtain  this  los  la  going  to  call 
for  attending  some  party  meetings  and 
caucuses  to  gain  the  support  of  the  party 
organization  in  this  initial  phase  so  that 
groups  of  people  cun  be  contacted  readily 
to  facilitate  and  obtain  the  signatures. 
"Special  interest"  groups  would  be  very 
active  and  Influential  at  this  point,  and 
might  Influence  two  or  three  potential 
candidates  within  the  same  major  party 
grouping.  All  the  money  that  any  group 
wlahes  to  spend  for  media  to  reach  the 
people  could  be  spent  at  this  point.  There 
are  certainly  more  than  ten  "special  interest" 
groups  so  some  "wheeling  and  dealing" 
would  no  doubt  take  place  between  groups 
to  assure  getting  "their  man"  the  required 
signatures  to  qualify. 

Much  thought  would  have  to  be  given  to 
how  this  "potential"  candidate  quallflcatlon 
procedure  would  function  from  local  to  state 
to  national  levels,  but  it  does  not  seem  In- 
surmountable. 

The  "potential"  candidate  quallflcatlon 
period  would  be  limited  to  90  days  The  pri- 
mary election  would  follow  In  45  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  preceding  the  primary  elec- 
tion all  election  expense  would  be  borne  by 
the  public  treasury.  Predetermined  sums 
commensurate  with  realistic  need  would 
be  allocated  to  each  candidate  to  be  used  as 
bis  organization  sees  fit.  Television  time 
would  be  available  only  for  state  and  na- 
tional ofQces.  and  allocation  of  TV  time 
would  be  controlled  by  an  election  commis- 
sion of  stature  such  as  the  FTC.  ICC.  and 
FAA.  to  prevent  candidates  appearing  at  ex- 
actly the  same  prime  time  spots.  The  people 
should  not  have  to  choose  which  candidate 
they  want  to  hear.  They  should  be  able  to 
hear  all  candidates. 

City  and  county  candidates  would  have  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  go  to  the  people.  A 
special  section  of  the  newspapers  would 
carry  the  ads  of  all  candidates.  No  blUtxnrds. 
Local  TV  spot  "catch  phrase"  commercials 
prohibited.  Local  radio  time  allocation  by 
the  local  arm  of  the  election  commissions 
selected  atmve.  Consequently  local  candi- 
dates would  have  to  use  radio  to  speak  at 
length  on  Issues,  and  sell  the  Idea  of  people 
attending  their  rallies  In  person.  Local 
schools  and  government  auditoriums  avail- 
able to  all  at  no  cost. 

Why  this  elaborate  procedure?  To  make  It 
possible  for  educated  people  of  modest  fi- 
nancial means  to  be  elected  to  pubUc  office 
without  becoming  subservient  or  politically 
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obligated  to  more  than  10^:  of  the  registered 
voters  of  bis  party  affiliation.  Be  could  be 
"his  own  man"  after  the  primary  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  Is  now  jxisslble.  Be  could 
then  be  responsive  to  the  people  IT  be  la  sub- 
sequently elected  In  the  general  election. 

The  general  election  would  follow  in  4S 
days.  Incldentolly.  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions would  be  held  from  Saturday  6:00  pjn. 
to  Sunday  6:00  pjn.  so  all  people  would  have 
equal  opportunity  to  vote.  All  expenses 
would  again  be  paid  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. 

TV  media  would  again  be  controlled  by 
the  election  commission.  Special  interest 
group  activity  limited  to  direct  mailing  for 
which  they  would  pay  full  postage  rates. 
Special  Interest  groups  would  have  to  sub- 
ordinate their  Interests  to  the  whole.  llieT 
would  have  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  candi- 
date instead  of  the  candidate  seeking  their 
endorsement.  This  situation  might  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  politician  willing  to  tak» 
the  undertable  favors  of  a  special  interest 
group,  but  I  doubt  many  would  take  ths 
risk  because  he  would  have  to  compete  with 
several  others  in  the  next  primary  election. 
Elections  for  city  and  counties  would  be 
every  two  years,  state  and  national  elections 
every  four  years.  City  and  counties  need  to  be 
more  flexible  to  meet  minor  changes  m  so- 
ciety having  impact  upon  our  dally  lives, 

I  have  made  It  sound  so  simple,  haven't  I? 
Tou  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  bin  and 
get  it  through  Congress  by  the  end  oT  the 
year!  Such  thing  is  of  course,  worse  than 
absurd.  Mr.  Waldie.  what  I  propose  is  a 
Herculean  task  and  I  know  it.  However,  in 
this  current  session  of  Congress  men  like 
yourself  have  dared  to  speak  out.  Who  are 
thes?  men?  Could  you  be  Instrumental  In  or- 
ganizing them  and  then  refine  the  general 
suggestions  made  above  into  a  workable  and 
constitutionally  legal  procedure  Perhaps  you 
feel  that  my  suggestions  are  unworkable.  If 
so.  what  thought  have  you  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  government's  unresponsive- 
ness, and  how  can  people  like  myself  be 
helpful? 

By  what  ever  mean.s  such  a  reform  pro- 
posal is  developed,  the  responsibility  to  sell 
it  to  the  people  would  pass  to  people  like 
myself.  Demand  for  these  reforms  would 
have  to  spring  from  the  bottom  up,  not  the 
top  down.  I  believe  It  Is  poasible  to  accom- 
plish this  without  a  formal  organization 
and  huge  sums  of  money  by  utUlzlng  some- 
thing akin  to  the  chain  lett«r.  One  man 
writes  his  Congressman  and  local  assembly- 
men at  the  state  and  county  level  advising 
him  to  support  this  program  He  sends  10 
copies  of  this  letter  to  10  personal  acquaint- 
ances— five  on  a  local  level  and  five  others  to 
acquaintances  scattered  throughout  the 
countrj'.  HopefuUy  each  of  his  friends  will 
loUow  through  and  do  likewise,  etc.  Na- 
turally u  would  be  the  ultimate  In  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  all  would  do  so.  but  if 
only  35  <>  of  those  receiving  such  a  letter 
followed  through.  In  six  months  time  the 
power  generated  would  dwarf  the  atomic 
bomb.  Representatives  at  aU  levels  would 
unquestlonally  hear  the  voice  of  the  people. 
They  would  have  no  choice  but  to  respond, 
I  believe  Henry  Ford  n  has  correctly  ana- 
lyzed our  situation  We  are  at  a  major'cross- 
roads  in  history.  Either  the  "saent  majority" 
speaks  through  democratic  procedures  and 
becomes  active  and  responsible  enough  to 
be  deserving  of  the  Irulu  of  a  free  society  or 
anarchy,  or  fascism.  wlU  fill  the  world  which 
we  hare  cJlowed  to  develop  by  our  apathy. 
Young  people  today  see  the  "squeaking 
wheel  geu  the  gn^Be"  method  as  the  one 
that  pays  off  in  a  society  dominated  by 
"big"  groups.  Change  and  progress  seem 
possible  only  by  "protest  and  preBsure '.  The 
young  of  all  ^>ecies  of  Ute  learn  primarily 
by  the  examples  ret  by  the  elders  of  their 
species.  If  we  believe  In  the  dr«am  of  our 
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forernbere  -.hat  %bt  people  are  capible  of 
•ovemlng  them>elva«.  then  clearly  Ihe  bur- 
den of  proof  and  demonBtrallon  re»t  upon 
we  membera  of  the   -parent"  silent  Djajorlty. 

At  this  moment,  my  son.  John,  strongly 
believing  that  election  procedures  must  be 
chinsed.  cynically  feels  that  I  must  be  crazy 
to  think  that  members  of  Congress  i  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  present  system!  are  going  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  that  change.  He  feels 
It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  to  vote 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  might 
idtlmately  put  them  out  of  ofllce.  He  wUl  be 
ruht  It  v.e  fall  to  aene-ale  an  Irresistible  and 
orderly  demand  for  that  change  by  the 
masses  of  people  putting  pressure  upon  pres- 
ent elecud  ofBcUls  to  do  so. 

You  have  demonstrated  In  the  past  that 
TOU  are  a  skUlful  politician  lafter  all.  you 
are  a  Democrat  and  1  have  been  a  registered 
RepubUcan  all  my  life)  and  In  tackling  the 
senlorltv  system  last  winter  you  showed 
some  qualities  of  ataieamanahlp.  Will  you 
and  others  in  Congreas  of  lite  thinking  give 
this  Idea  consideration?  If  you  feel  It  15  a 
worthwhile  goal  and  Is  within  the  realm  of 
posslbllltv  to  achieve,  will  you  provide  the 
direction  on  a  non-partlslan  basis  that 
would  be  needed? 

It  took  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  frame 
this  letter.  I  shaU  not  expect  an  Immediate 
reply,  however,  I  will  appreciate  a  reply  over 
your  signature  rather  than  from  a  member 
of  your  office  staff. 

With  many  thanks  and  much  appreciation 
for  your  paat  help  when  I  have  called  upon 
you.  1  remain 

Beapectfully  yours. 

jAkOS  E.  CHaiBTIAM. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALtrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednadav.  October  14.  2970 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
nationwide  cry  for  law  and  order  pases 
the  problem  of  finding  the  most  able  men 
in  the  field  to  provide  leadership  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  These  same 
men.  many  times,  carry  the  responsibility 
of  rehabilitating  tlicse  m  county  jails 
who  may  need  assisunce.  Progressive 
leadership  can  be  foimd  in  the  ranks  of 
today's  law  enforcement  cfflcials 

One  such  cfllcer.  is  Michael  N.  Canlis. 
sheriff-coroner  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
Calif.  Mike  has  been  in  the  forefront  for 
many  years,  fostering  programs  to  reha- 
bilitate prisoners.  I  would  like  to  record 
here  a  reflection  of  this  man's  philosophy 
which  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  ne^'spaper  of  July  19. 

Before  requesting  that  this  news  ar- 
ticle be  printed.  I  would  first  like  to  give 
you  some  background  on  this  sheriff  of 
sheriffs,  a  title  that  seems  appropriate 
for  Mike,  who  was  elected  this  year  as 
president  of  both  the  California  State 
and  National  Sheriffs  A.ssociations.  The 
Ford  Foundation  recently  established  the 
police  development  fimd  to  support  ef- 
forts by  police  departments  to  upgrade 
their  performance  in  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  is 
the  largest  private  agency  in  the  country 
concerned  exclusively  tvith  police  work, 
and  Mike  Canlis  was  selected  to  serve  as 
a  charter  member  of  it*  board  of  dlrec- 
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tots.  Mike  Is  past  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Peace  Officer's  Association:  has 
been  past  president  and  Is  presently  an 
officer  in  many  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations. State.  Federal,  and  local 

He  entered  the  sheriff's  department 
January  6.  1939.  and  has  served  as 
sheriff-coroner  since  1960.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  is  pres- 
ently serving  his  fifth  term  as  one  of  two 
pubUc  members  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Corrections.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Cotnmission  on  Pre- 
emption and  the  Law  and  the  Joint 
tion  of  Justice.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
California  Delinquency  Prevention  Com- 
mission. Professional  Advisory  Panel  of 
the  California  Coimcll  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  Crime  and  Public 
Safety  Steering  Committee.  Attorney 
General's  Cotnmunity  Relations,  and 
miuiy  other  National  and  SUte  advisory 
boards  and  commissions. 

In  addition,  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pacific  Center 
for  Western  Historical  Studies,  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society, 
and  serves  as  director  of  many  com- 
munity, civic,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  is  affiliated  with  numerous 
others.  He  is  president  of  the  Stockton 
Rotary  Club. 

He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Crime  Technological  Research  Founda- 
tion and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Social  Health  Association  Drug  Abuse 
Task  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  Sacramento  Bee  article  written 
about  my  good  friend  Mike  Canlis  as 
thought-provoking  as  I,  and  may  appre- 
ciate this  man's  concern  when  he  says, 
■You  gotta'  change." 
The  article  follows: 
Su£aip^  IN  S-ltxricroN  Shows  a  Conccbn 

(By  ISouglas  Hope) 
Stocktok. — Michael   N.  Canlis  sometimes 
docs  things  that  raise  eyebrows  among  his 
colleagues  In  law  enforcement. 

Things  like  unlocking  jail  cells  every  day 
lo  le:  20O  prlsonerj  go  to  work  or  attend 
school. 

Things  like  giving  a  citation  to  a  young 
mother,  instead  of  putting  her  in  JaU,  when 
she  has  been  ciught  In  an  amateurish  shop- 
lifting attempt. 

Thlngi  like  sending  a  sergeant  out  to  ask 
a  housewife  If  the  deputies  who  just  an- 
swered her  complaint  alwut  a  vicious  dog 
were  attentive,  courteous  and  wore  their 
hats  when  they  came  to  her  house. 

■*Tou  gotta  change,"  says  Canlis,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  ways  he  does  It. 

Not  all  his  coUeagues  may  agree  with  the 
way  he  changes  things,  but  when  both  the 
Csllfornla  State  and  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciations named  new  presidents  within  the 
IsAt  month,  the  names  were  the  same:  Idich- 
ael  N.  Canlis.  sherlH  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
NsUonal  attention  u  not  new  to  CanlU. 
His  innovative  programs  are  known  to  law 
enforcement  executives  through  national 
conferences  and  workshops  and  their  per- 
sonal visits  to  San  Joaquin  County.  Best 
known  is  a  work  furlough  program,  cur- 
rentl>  involving  200  county  Jail  prisoners, 
under  which  Inmates  are  released  during  the 
day  so  they  may  retain  their  Jobs,  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  families — and  pay 
room  and  ooard  to  the  county. 
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There  are  otbers.  itmong  them:  A  cadet 
trftlQlng  program  which  gives  promising  high 
school  griduAteji  part-time  Jobs  and  In-serv- 
lc«  experience  while  they  go  to  college;  a 
sihool  attendance  progrJim.  slmllM  to  work 
furlough,  under  which  23  prUoners  recently 
eAtaed  their  high  achool  diplomas:  and  the 
i^u^n^e  ol  c!:atlon5  rather  than  arrest  and 
jw:  lo.-  cerialn  miademeinurs.  chiefly  shop- 
lirani- 

Theae  programs  and  the  approach  they 
reflect  would  seem  to  qualify  Canlla  under 
his  own  dsAoltlon  of  the  Ideal  modern  po- 
Uceman:  'A  man  whoa  aware  of  hU  fellow 
mtn.  and  (ono?rued  about  him. 

-It  I  d'.dn't  c-ipiuUze  it  like  that.  I'd  haTe 
to  «Ay  a  man  who  was  educated  to  this  point, 
who  u  physl^uUy  able  to  that  estent^and 
iheie  are  things  thai  are  really  not  as  Impor- 
t,3n:  a»  th*'.  I  know  you're  a  human  being, 
lad  that  you  are  there  and  that  I  do  have  a 
concern.* 

SOMEDNHAPPT 

Cnnlls  la  aware  this  kind  of  phUoMphy 
sometimes  angers  persons  who  argue  lor  a 
alngle-mlnded.  get-iough  approach  by  po- 
lice. 

"People  bug  me  when  they  mistake  hu- 
maneness and  commcn  sense  for  softness — 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth." 
he  eays.  "For  example.  If  we  Issue  a  citation 
to  a  mother  of  two  children  Instead  of 
aendli^g  her  lo  Jail  for  shoplifting,  we've 
!^ved  her  from  an  exposure  whose  aev<$clty 
far  ouutrtpa  the  punishment  required  by 
law — and  we've  kept  her  out  of  a  system 
I  JaU  and  probation )  that  la  not  noted  for 
lis  successes." 

But  Canlis  cautions  a  newsman:  "Don't 
make  me  sound  like  a  aoclal  worker.  I'm  a 
policeman  and  I  want  to  sound  like  a  po- 
liceman." 

And  he  docs  when  he  talks  about  how  to 
control  civil  disturbances  on  and  off  cam- 
pus. 

The  answer,  truly,  to  the  problems  that 
coufrunt  us  today  Is  more  policemen,  and 
until  such  forces  get  organized  in  suffl- 
clent  size,  this  problem  is  always  going  to 
coiifront  us," 

Or  when  he  talks  about  the  crime  rate: 
"Crime  Just   must   be   considered   in   the 
true    perspective    of    the    disruptive    forces 
In  our  society,  and  when  it  Is  so  considered 
you'll  find  that  It's  second  only  to  war  .  . 
Crimes  of  all  types  have  reached  Incredible 
proportioDH  which   have  far  outstripped   In 
contagion  any  communicable  disease  which 
you   would   long   ago   have   considered   epi- 
demic   and    pledged    your    total    energy    to 
eradicate." 
On  citizen  support  for  law  enforcement: 
"First,   people   must    become    Involved    to 
report    crimes,    to    associate    wl t h    the    law 
enforcement  agency  and  let  the  lawless  ele- 
ments of   the  community  know   that  they 
care,  and  that  they  will  insist  that  all  peo- 
ple obey  the  law." 

PKOFESStOM  ALSS  M 

Law  enforcement.  Canlis  is  fond  of  say- 
ing, has  advanced  "to  a  level  of  reasonably 
competent  mediocrity'*  and  requires  In- 
creased professional  competence  and  public 
moral  and  financial  support  to  make  further 
progress. 

Change  Is  essential  to  progress,  and  one 
of  the  marks  of  progress  is  the  provision  of 
options:  New  ways  lo  treat  offenders,  as  In 
his  workfurlough  and  school  programs;  new 
equipment  to  give  the  policeman  more  and 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  problems:  bet- 
ter educated  and  trained  personnel  who  can 
respond  In  a  variety  of  appropriate  ways  to 
differing  situations. 

The  same  man  who  deals  with  the  armed 
hoodlum,  he  points  out.  also  must  handle 
situations  Involving  the  long-haired  social 
protester,  the  noisy  neighbor  and  the  picket 
line  of  housewives  pushing  baby  buggies 
around  a  supermarket. 
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Today's  policeman,  he  says,  spends  25  per 
cent  of  his  time  making  decisions  about  how 
to  handle  varying  problems.  Many  times  It 
Is  impossible  to  teach  him  a  pat  answer — 
for  instance,  what  degress  of  response  to  use 
with  an  angry  crowd  whose  insulu  may  es- 
calate to  real  violence. 

"All  we  can  do  is  sharpen  his  thought 
processes  to  where  be  can  make  a  good  de- 
cision .  .  .  everybody  else  has  already  made 
their  decision  They're  going  to  throw  the 
rocks,  or  the  Orebomb,  or  shoot  .  .  .  and  he 
has  to  react- 

"So  first,  we  try  tn  select  those  persons  we 
can  train  ...  we  give  him  situations  in 
training  and  we  keep  available  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  In  mtelUgence  to  keep 
him  aware  of  what  the  tenor  is  .  .  .  then 
we  provide  him  with  every  kind  of  equip- 
ment the  community  can  afford,  so  he  has 
the  option  of  using  a  club,  or  Mace,  or  his 
handcuffs,  or  his  physical  ablUtles--or  his 
urticulaie  defease." 

Canlls's  own  deputies  soon  will  be  testing 
a  new  option,  possibly  an  effective  middle 
course  between  shooting  a  fleeing  suspect 
or  letting  him  escape.  The  new  device  is  a 
gun  which  shoou  a  soft  wad  that  strikes 
with  the  force  of  a  sharp  blow  and  marks 
the  target  with  an  Indelible  dye — but  does 
not  penetrate  the  skin. 

Using  another  favorite  description,  Canlis 
says,  "Law  enforcement  has  become  the 
front-line  instrument  of  government  ...  it 
has  been  our  herltsge  to  Inherit  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society  which  no  other  agency 
of  government  can  immediately  cope  with 
or  control." 

In  1970  that  means  social  protesters  who, 
he  says,  use  police  as  a  foil  to  dramatize 
their  causes.  "They  would  have  no  confron- 
tation If  they  didn't  have  us.  because  every- 
body else  would  run  away.  And  we  haven't 
run  away.  So  our  honor  Is  intact." 

Lack  of  preparedness,  particularly  a  abort- 
age  of  manpower,  has  forced  police  to  adopt 
"almost  military"  tactics  in  response  to  dem- 
onstrations and  resistance  by  social  protest- 
ers. Canlis  says. 

While  experience  has  shown  that  an  early 
showmg  of  massive  force  will  prevent  or  delay 
violent  protest,  he  says,  police  get  to  the 
scene  too  late,  too  few,  too  often.  And  once 
a  demonstration  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  mili- 
tary tactics — the  "sweep",  an  instance— may 
be  the  only  answer. 

"This  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  the  role  of 
police  In  a  society  as  developed  as  completely 
as  thu  one."  Canlis  says.  "There's  got  to  be 
another  answer." 

MUTUAL   AID 

In  California,  at  least  a  partial  answer  may 
be  a  revision  of  the  mutual  aid  syBt«m  under 
which  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
bound  to  aid  each  other  in  crisis  situations. 
This  arrangement  was  adequate  in  days  when 
the  crises  were  infrequent  and  short-lived,  he 
says,  but  has  become  a  crushing  financial 
burden  In  times  of  civil  unrest  and  enduring 
tensions. 

"Los  Angeles  spent  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ...  to  send  the  major  portion  of  the 
rorc«  to  Isla  Vista,  but  the  people  of  Los 
Angele.^  are  not  really  Involved  with  the 
temper  of  that  very  small  community." 

CanliK  would  like  to  see  two  major  changes: 
A  buildup  of  state-paid  campus  police  forces 
at  places  like  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  where  the  existing  "token  force  is 
unrealistic:"  and  state  reimbursement  of 
local  governments  for  the  costs  of  aiding 
their  neighbors. 

He  also  would  like  to  see  the  state  buy  and 
stockpile  In  strategic  locations  such  expen- 
sive riot-control  gear  as  mobile  commzuid 
posta. 

He  is  encouraged  by  the  type  of  men  now 
being  attracted  to  law  enforcement. 

"These  are  bright,  articulate  young  people 
who  are  better  educated,  who  can  assume 
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the«e  differing  roles  with  some  ease,  who  are 
not  flxed  in  their  opmiona,  who  seem  to  be 
able  to  flow  rather  than  inject  themselves 
Into  a  situation,  who  are  underscanding." 

These  changes,  he  argues,  would  free  local 
funds  for  a  necessary  buildup  of  regular 
police  forces  and  speed  the  dispatch  of  men 
and  equipment  when  mutual  aid  still  was 
necessary.  The  goal  would  be  prevention 
before  serious  trouble  develops. 

At  the  same  time.  CanlLs  says,  any  at- 
tempt "to  enforce  the  law  before  It  was 
broken  or  challenged"  would  be  contrary  to 
the  police  role  in  a  democracy.  The  purpoee 
of  preserving  order  Is  to  preserve  the  right 
of  dissent  as  well  as  to  protect  lives  and 
properly. 

"The  only  one  who  guarantees  your  right 
to  dissent  is  that  thin  blue  line,  that  almost 
tinbeltevably  small  force  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies."  Canlis  says.  "Nobody  else  is 
doing  it — that  Is,  in  a  meaningful,  physical 
everyday  sense." 

One  of  the  things  that  keeps  "the  thin 
blue  line"  thin.  Canlis  says,  Is  the  existence 
of  too  many  laws  and  too  many  poIlc«  respon- 
sibilities which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
crime  fighting. 

"It's  ridiculous  that  It  takes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laws  to  enforce  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," he  says.  "The  courts  are  bogged 
'down.  The  sy8t«m  of  criminal  Justice  was 
never  designed  to  handle  this  moraas  that 
Is  being  Injected  into  It.  "niey  cant  pos- 
sibly do  it.  And  the  frightening  fact  is 
that  moat  of  the  criminals  are  free  and 
unknown  to  the  system." 

Canlis  believes  the  sheriffs  associations, 
both  state  and  national,  can  be  effective 
tools  for  helping  law  enforcement  upgrade 
its  professional  skills.  As  head  of  the  23,000- 
member  National  Sheriffs  Association,  Canlis 
win  make  his  voice  heard  in  appearances 
before  congressional  committees  during  con- 
sideration of  anti-crime  and  poUce-ald  bills. 

COUUtlNlCATION 

He  also  intends  to  Improve  communica- 
tions among  association  members  and  fonn 
at  least  two  new  committees,  one  on  stand- 
ards and  ethics  and  a  second  on  the  applica- 
tion of  new  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments to  crime  fighting. 

Such  communication  is  vital,  he  Indicates, 
otherwise  the  mere  "need  for  bodies"  to 
maintain  law  and  order  could  result  in  stag- 
nation and  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo 
in  police  methods.  Americans — "who  have 
never  made  a  major  oommltment  to  law  en- 
forcement"— must  demand  and  pay  for  a 
raising  of  police  standards  as  part  of  the 
war  on  crime.  Canlis  declares. 

Fighting  crime  In  a  democratic  society,  he 
says,  requires  more  than  just  getting  tough. 
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fled  that  her  auto  insurance  policy  was 
being  canceled.  The  notification  gave  no 
reason  for  the  cancellation,  and  alnoe  mj 
wife  bad  not  been  in  an  accident,  ahe  was 
preplexed. 

She  asked  me  to  get  to  the  root  of  it 
and  I  took  the  next  plane  to  visit  our  in- 
surance company.  The  company  is  boused 
la  a  66-Btory  aluminum  and  tin  ted -glass 
skyscraper  on  a  30-acre  shopping  plaaa  over- 
looking most  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

I  arrived  on  the  3Sth  floor  where  one 
made  inquiries  concerning  canceled  Uuur- 
anoe  policies.  After  browsing  through  the 
company  literature,  which  told  how  insur- 
ance Was  making  America  great,  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  office  of  Clyde  Peaiherstonc. 

X  gave  &lr.  Featherstone  the  cancellation 
notice  and  he  clucked  once  or  twice  and 
then  disappeared.  He  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  the  folder. 

"Wliat  did  my  wife  do  wroag7"  Z  de- 
manded. 

"Tour  wife  didn't  do  anything  wrong.  Hw 
records  are  all  up  to  snuff." 

"Then  why  did  you  cancel  her  Insurance?" 

"Because  of  Trembling  and  Trembling,  her 
insurance  agent." 

"Trembling  and  Trembling?"   I  said. 

"Tes,"  said  Featherstone,  going  through 
the  folder.  "They've  been  very  naughty  boys, 
very  naughty  indeed." 

"Did  they  steal  any  money?"  I  asked. 

"Worse!  They've  written  too  many  policies 
this  year  that  people  have  made  claims  on. 
We've  had  to  pay  out  $1,697  to  TrembUng 
and  Trembling  clients  in  the  last  13  months." 

"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  my  wife's 
insurance  policy?  She  didn't  get  any  of  the 
money." 

"Ah,  but  since  you  are  with  Trembling  and 
Trembling  jfou  are  now  considered  a  bad  risk. 
Their  record  Is  your  record." 

•That's  nonsense.  I  hardly  know  Trem- 
bling and  Trembling,"  I  protested.  "I 
wouldn't  recognize  them  if  I  saw  them  on  the 
street.  This  Is  guilt- by -association." 

Featherstone  smiled.  "Tou  came  to  ua 
through  Trembling  and  Trembling  and  you 
will  leave  with  TYembllng  and  Trembling. 
This  company  will  not  put  up  with  pec^le 
who  make  insurance  claims  against  It." 

"But  that's  what  you're  here  for."  I  said. 
"To  pay  people  off  when  something  happens." 

"That's  a  foul  lie."  said  Featherstone.  los- 
ing his  snane.  "We're  here  to  build  buildings 
aod  real-estate  developments,  and  finance 
ships  and  airplanes  and  ball  parks.  If  we  keep 
paying  out  claims,  where  would  we  get  the 
money  to  construct  this  56-story  buUdlng 
with  Its  beautiful  shopping  plaza  and  under- 
ground computer  center? 

"Do  you  realize."  said  Featherstone.  "that 
every  dollar  we  pay  out  In  a  claim  is  a  dollar 
we  have  to  take  away  from  our  advertising 


"This  is  not  a  shoot-em-up  society."  be  „,  „„_  ,„  ,„,  ^^.,  ,.^^  „„.  .uvwuaxu, 
says.  -Our  society  right  now  Is  telling  us^^udget,  which  tells  the  public  what  wonder 
to  stop  shooting  because  there's  got  to  be      ful  insurance  people  we  are?" 


a  better  way.  We  think  there  is.  too.' 


A  BAD  RISK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MtSSOtTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  HtTNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Art  Buchwald  indicates  why  Congress 
Is  studying  the  policy  of  some  insurance 
companies: 

CAi>rroL  PumsuMturr:   A  Bad  Szbk 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

There  has  been  a  rash  (rf  automobile  in- 
surance cancellations  lately  by  the  major 
companies,  and  everyone  Is  very  nerrous 
about  It.  The  other  day  my  wife  was  notl- 


"I  appreciate  all  that,"  I  said,  "but  surely 
you  have  to  pay  some  claims  In  order  to  stay 
In  the  insurance  business." 

"That's  what  Trembling  and  Trembling 
thought."  Featherstone  said,  as  he  tore  up 
my  wife's  folder. 

I  thanked  Featherstone  for  his  kindness 
and  understanding.  He  got  up  to  shake  my 
hand.  "If  you're  staying  in  town  for  dinner 
we  have  a  great  restaurant  on  the  roof  garden 
which  Is  bringing  us  15  per  cent  profit  a 
year" 


OPERATION    EARTHSHINE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    HAITLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  t970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  3  I  joined  with  Scouts  and 
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area  residents  In  cleaning  up  trash  Jn  the 
Essex  area.  The  day-long  project,  named 
OperaUon  Earthshine  by  the  two  Essex 
high  school  girls  who  conceived  the 
idea,  was  deemed  a  great  success  by  those 
who  saw  the  results. 

The  project  was  the  idea  of  Denise 
Bonner  and  Kathy  Allen— both  students 
at  Kenwood  Senior  High  School  in  Essex. 
These  girls  worked  long  hours  during 
the  summer  coordinaUng  the  particlpi>- 
tion  ol  Scout  troops  and  other  young  vol- 
unteers. Clean  up  was  conducted  at  five 
locations,  one  oj  which  was  the  Essex 
bank  of  Back  River  which  I  explored 
early  this  summer  to  And  sources  of  pol- 
lution in  the  river. 

Four  local  improvement  associations 
agreed  to  help  out  with  the  project:  The 
Essex  Improvement  Association,  the  Fox- 
ridge  Civic  Association,  the  Middle- 
borough  Civic  Association,  and  the  Good- 
wood Improvement  AssociaUon.  Each 
group  donated  $25  to  the  ettort.  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  workers. 

Six  local  Girl  Scout  troops  and  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  parUcipated:  Girl  Scout 
Troops  No.  13.  No.  408.  No.  1120.  No.  587. 
No.  1201.  and  No.  446;  and  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  745. 

Local  businesses  were  exceptionally  co- 
operative in  donating  time,  goods,  and 
seriices.  The  refuse  was  hauled  away  by 
Robb  Tyler.  Inc..  and  tlie  Seaboard  Sal- 
vacc  Co..  both  of  Baltimore. 

i  plan  to  use  Operation  Earthsliine  in 
Essex  as  a  model  for  other  communities 
m  my  district  to  follow  and  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  hard  work  of  Denise 
Bonner  and  Kathy  AUen— as  well  as  the 
many  other  young  volunteers — by  in- 
forming my  coUegues  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  their  Bne  eflort.  The 
following  press  release,  which  I  Issued 
after  Operation  Earthshine.  details  the 
scope  of  this  outstandinp  community 
effort  by  Essex  young  people  and  adults: 
Opoation  Eabtkshine 
Rep.  Clarence  D  Long  (D.  Md.l  today 
joined  scouis  and  residents  In  cle&nlng  up 
trash  in  the  Essei  area.  The  day.  named  "Op- 
eration Earthshine"  by  the  Kenwood  High 
School  students  who  conceived  the  Idea, 
was  deemed  a  great  success  by  Rep.  Long  be- 
cause of  widespread  communltly  Involvement 
to  fight  pollution. 

I  m  going  to  try  to  get  every  Improvement 
association  In  my  district  to  follow  the  fine 
example  set  by  Essex  residents  In  cleaning 
up  Maniand.  Rep.  Long  said  Long  pointed 
out  that  this  type  of  operation  not  onlv 
helps  clean  up  the  environment,  but  once  a 
boy  or  girl  has  spent  a  day  cleaning  up  this 
kind  ol  trash,  he  will  join  the  expandl  g 
ranks  of  people  who  are  permanently  m- 
doctnnated  against  themselves  Uttering  the 
landscape. 

The  Maryland  Congressman  led  Boy  Scouts 
from  troop  =745  to  the  section  of  Back 
River  which  he  explored  early  this  summer 
to  find  sources  of  pollution  In  the  River  At 
that  time,  he  found  the  following  debris  m 
the  short  space  ol  60  yeards:  a  piece  of 
broken  furniture,  a  drum,  an  old  tire,  an 
auto  wheel  drum,  broken  tieer  bottles,  a  bed- 
sprmg.  broken  glass,  a  chromium  car  strip. 
ateei  mesh,  some  springs,  three  springs  from 
a  car  seat,  broken  bottles,  two  more  car  seat 
springs,  a  steel  frame,  a  tire,  a  steel  auto 
drum,  a  tire,  more  beer  cans,  anothr  car 
seat  spring,  the  hood  of  an  auto,  corrugated 
sheet  metal,  an  auto  seat  cushion,  aluminum 
moldmg.  an  old  shirt,  mattress  stuffing, 
rusted    Iron    molding,    two    more   car    seat 
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springs,  an  auto  steering  wheel,  rotten  can- 
vas, an  auto  steering  column,  and  a  55- 
gallon  oil  drum.  Todays  ■■Earthshine"  effort 
was  planned  to  clean  away  much  of  this 
trash. 

In  addition,  clean-up  work  was  done  at 
four  other  locations,  Rep.  Long  said.  Crews 
met  on  Eastern  Avenue  by  the  Middlesex 
Shopping  Center,  on  Old  Eastern  Avenue, 
on  Hyde  Park  Road,  and  on  Virginia  Avenue 
In  Essex  and  proceeded  from  these  bases  to 
remove  trash  which  had  been  left  by  care- 
less lltterbugs  Girl  Scout  Troops  participat- 
ing were:  =13.  =408,  *1120.  =587.  =M1. 
and  =446. 

Hep.  Long  said  the  Operation  Earthshine 
project  was  the  Idea  of  two  Kenwood  High 
School  girls— Kathy  Allen  and  Denise  Bon- 
ner. Four  local  Improvement  associations 
agreed  to  help  out  with  the  project:  The 
Goodwood  Improvement  Association.  The 
Essex  Improvement  Association,  the  1N)«- 
rldge  Civic  Association  and  the  Middle- 
borough  Civic  Association  Each  group 
donated  426  to  the  eflort.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding workers- 
Rep  Long  reported  that  local  businesses 
were  exceptionally  cooperative  In  donating 
time,  goods  and  services: 

MacOonald^s  donated  150  hamburgers  and 
150  packages  of  French  fries. 

OInos  donated  240  hamburger  patties  and 
240  hamburger  rolls  which  the  kids  cooked. 
The  Baltimore   Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com- 
panv  donated  10  cases  of  Cokes. 

Robb  Tyler.  Inc.  donated  trash  recepuclcs 
and  pick-up  service  to  remove  the  trash. 

Jack  Goodman,  owner  of  Seaboard  Sal- 
vage Company,  donated  4  large  dump  trucks 
and  7  men  to  haul  away  big  trash  from  Back 
River  and  elsewhere. 

I3eep  Creek  Junior-Senior  High  School 
donated  the  use  of  kitchens  to  cook  the 
hamburgers  and  store  the  Cokes. 

Dolphin  Yacht  Basin  donated  a  large  boat 
to  use  In  removing  trash  on  Back  River 
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THE    QUESTION     OF    SELF-DETER- 
MINATION FOR  FORMOSA— TAIWAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Lung- 
chu  Chen.  Secretary  for  External  Affairs 
of  World  United  Formosans  for  Inde- 
pendence, has  sent  me  copies  of  an  ex- 
planatory memorandum  on  "The  Ques- 
tion of  Self-Determination  for  For- 
mosa— Taiwan"  and  a  proposed  U.N.  res- 
olution on  ■  ■Self-Determination  for  For- 
mosa— Taiwan." 

In  a  statement  prepared  earlier  this 
vear  and  reprinted  in  the  Concressional 
RicoBD.  I  considered  the  plight  of  the 
Formosan  people  and  the  need  to  breathe 
life  into  their  right  to  determine  their  po- 
litical future 

The  national  security  of  the  United 
Sutes  does  not  require  the  United  Stales 
to  determine  who  governs  each  nation  ol 
the  world  or  what  geographical  area 
should  or  should  not  be  sovereign.  Many 
of  us  are  working  to  decrease  the  need 
for  untrammeled  national  sovereignty 
and  for  wider  international  cooperation. 
But  until  international  harmony  be- 
comes more  widespread  our  country  can- 
not ignore  legitimate  claims  to  nation- 
hood, especially  when  such  claims  are  a 
viable  alternative  to  incorporation  Into 


a  closed  society  such  as  mainland  China 
or  continuation  of  a  rightwing  dicta- 
torial regime.  Formosa— Taiwan— pres- 
ently is  not  governed  with  the  consent  of 
lis  citizens.  This  is  not  a  reason  to  sur- 
render it  to  China.  But  neither  should  we 
be  content  with  the  status  quo  wherein 
the  United  States  actively  supports  the 
dictatorial  NationaUst  Chinese  regime  on 
Formosa. 

There  is  a  third  alternative  and  Dr. 
Chen's  materials  describe  It^seU-deter- 
raination  for  Taiwan : 

THE    QtntSTtON    or    Sktr-DBTEBMlNA-nON    Foa 

PoRUOSA   (Taiwan  I 

I  Prepared  by  the  World  ClUted  Pormosans 

for  Independence! 

IKPLANATOar    MEMOEANDCM 

1.  For  more  than  twenty  years  now.  the 
United  States  has  taUed  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  China  in  the  UN.  This  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  Formosa,  also 
known  as  Taiwan,  has  too  often  been  mls- 
IdentlBed  as  'China  "  Fundamentally  speak- 
ing. ■China'  Is  not  at  Issue,  because  It  Is 
quite  clear  who  governs  the  800  million  peo- 
ple on  the  China  mainland  The  real  Issue  Is 
Formosa,  whose  legal  status  has  remained 
undetermined  since  the  1951  Peace  Treaty 
with  Japan  lermlnated  Japm's  'Tight,  title 
and  clalm^'  over  the  Island. 

2.  Formosa  (■■a  beautiful  Island"  In  Portu- 
guese) Is  a  hundred  miles  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  mainland  fTilnn.  (Unless  otherwise 
tpeciaed,  Formosa  Is  meant  to  Include  the 
Pescadores,  and  la  used  Interchangeably  with 
Taiwan).  Of  the  14  million  inhabitants  on 
Taiwan.  12  minion  are  native  Formosans 
iTalwaneee)  whose  ancestors  began  to  settle 
in  Formosa  four  centuries  ago  from  south- 
easiern  China  to  be  free  from  authoritarian 
Chinese  rule,  and  2  million  are  Chinese,  who 
fled  to  Formosa  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  1949 
when  the  Chinese  Communists  took  over  the 
Crhlnese  mainland, 

3  From  Its  inception  Asian  and  European 
Powers  sought  to  make  Formosa  their  col- 
ony. During  the  seventeenth  century,  foreign 
powers,  notably  the  Portuguese.  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  as  « ell  as  dissident  Chinese 
farces,  vied  for  control  of  the  Island,  In  1683 
the  Ch'lng  Dynasty  of  China  nominally  an- 
nexed Formosa  and  kept  it  under  very  loose 
cDhtrol  for  about  two  centuries.  In  fact,  in 
1871  the  Ching  government  of  China  stated 
to  Japan  that  Formosa  was  "outside  Its  Juris- 
diction" and  thus  It  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible tor  what  Pormofana  had  done  to 
Ja,pjiDese  nationals  In  Formosa.  Not  until 
1887  did  the  Ch'lng  government  proclaim 
TiU»Tin  a  pr.ivlnce  of  China.  But  shortly 
afterward,  defeated  In  the  Sino-Japanese 
War  of  1894-1895.  China  ceded  Formosa  to 
Japan  and  agreed  to  Korea's  "Independence^" 
by  the  Treaty  of  Shlmonosekl  concludet"  In 
1895  Hence,  from  1895  to  1945.  Formosa  was 
ruled  by  Japan. 

4.  When  Japan  surrendered,  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Command  In  the 
Pacific.  General  Douglas  MacArlhur.  au- 
thorized the  Nationalist  Chinese  authorities 
to  accept  the  surrender  of  Formosa  from  the 
Japanese  and  to  temporarily  undertake  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island  as  a  trustee 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers,  which  took 
place  on  October  25.  1945.  The  subsequent 
atrocities,  corruption,  deprivations  of  human 
rights  and  maladministration  of  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  occupation  authorities  were 
such  that  Formosan  rage  exploded  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1947,  after  the  Chinese  police  killed 
a  Formosan  woman  for  selling  untaxed  cig- 
arettes. During  the  ■2-28  Incident,"  as  the 
event  Is  remembered  by  Formosans,  about 
20.000  Formosan  leaders  from  all  wallca  of 
life  were  aelxed.  tortured  and  then  brutally 
massacred  In  March.  1947.  by  the  oocnpa- 
Uoa  forces  and  relnfoicements  sent  by  Chiang 
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Kiii-sbek  from  the  Cblne&e  mainland.  Tbe 
Fomiosan  leaders  who  survived  the  genocide 
by  ihe  Chinese  occupation  forces  either  went 
abroad  or  underground  to  struggle  for  self- 
determination  aijd  Independence  for  For- 
mosa. Thus  began  the  worldwide  Pormoean 
Independence  Movement  of  today. 

&.  On  January  21.  1U49.  at  the  height  of 
the  Ch'.ne&e  clvlt  war  bitween  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  yatloualists,  Thlang  Kai-shek 
legally  resigned  as  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  a  post  ne  assumed  on  May 
30,  194B  In  Nanking,  and  was  succeeded  by 
then  Vice  President  U  Tsung-jen. 

6.  On  October  1.  IMS,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists led  by  M.io  Tse-tung  defeated  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  ( Kuomintang }  forces 
bejded  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  ^nd  proclaimed 
the  establishment  of  tbe  People's  Bepubllc 
of  China, 

7.  Chiang  Kal-'ihek.  repudiated  by  the  Chi- 
nese people,  ^ed  with  the  remnants  of  his 
military  and  civilian  personnel  to  Formosa 
In  the  autumn  of  1949.  On  March  i,  1950, 
Chiang  K^l-shek  unconstitutionally  and  il- 
legally relmplanted  himself  on  Formosa  as 
the  "President"  of  the  "Republic  of  China" 
jind  the  actual  ruler  of  Formosa.  Chiang  thus 
quickly  transplanted  and  coercively  and  op- 
pressively Imposed  on  Formosa  the  National- 
ist Chinese  Constitutional  structure  designed 
to  govern  China  replete  with  the  government 
officials. 

8.  All  of  this  was  done  agfiiust  the  wishes 
of  the  Formosan  people  and  in  defiance  of 
the  trust  of  the  Allied  Powers,  for,  at  that 
time.  Formosa  was  legally  still  a  Japanese 
colonial  territory  under  the  Allied  military 
occupation  of  1945,  as  reaffirmed  in  the  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty  of  19S1.  Chiang  declared 
a  permanent  state  of  selge  under  martial 
law  on  Formosa  Justified  by  the  transparent 
hoax  of  fighting  the  Chinese  "Communist 
rebellion-"  International  supervision  by 
means  of  the  Allied  Powers  Tri^steeshlp  was 
thus  Illegally  and  arbitrarily  converted  into 
a  dictatorship,  usurping  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Formosan  people. 

9.  In  September  1951  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence with  Japan  was  convened  In  San  Fran- 
clso:  SI  Allied  Powers  participated.  One  of 
Its  principal  tasks  was  to  settle  the  status  of 
Formosa,  Japan's  former  colony. 

10.  Since  territorial  claims  are  a  principal 
source  of  conOlcc  In  world  affairs,  it  Is  well 
recognized  that  "who  renounces  what,  to 
whom  and  when"  Is  to  be  stated  In  un- 
equivocal terms  In  a  peace  treaty.  In  this 
Instance,  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  made 
it  clear  that  Japan  renounced  alt  her  "rights, 
tUe  and  claim"  to  Formosa  but  the  Treaty 
did  not  specify  any  beneficiary.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  Formosa  was  not  transferred  to 
either  the  so-called  Republic  of  China  or  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

11.  The  decision  to  keep  Formosa's  status 
ln:letermlnate,  as  stated  by  the  British  dele- 
gate at  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  was 
of  profound  significance: 

"Tbe  treaty  also  provides  for  Japan  to 
renounce  its  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and 
tbe  Pescadores  Islands.  Tbe  treaty  Itself  does 
not  determine  the  future  of  these  islands. 
The  future  of  Formosa  was  referred  to  in 
the  Cohro  Declaration  but  that  Declaration 
also  contained  provisions  in  respect  to  Ko- 
rea, together  with  the  basic  principles  of 
non-aggression  and  no  territorial  ambitions. 
Until  China  shows  by  her  action  that  she  ac- 
cepts those  provisions  and  principles.  It  will 
be  dlfBcult  to  reach  a  final  settlement  of 
the  problem  of  Formosa.  In  due  course  a 
solution  must  be  found,  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever. It  would  be  wrong  to  postpone  making 
peace  with  Japan.  We.  therefore,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  proper  treatment  of 
Formosa  In  the  context  of  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  was  for  the  treaty  to  provide 
only  for  renunciation  of  Japanese  sov- 
ereignty." 
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12.  In  the  same  vein,  shortly  after  French 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Chi- 
na on  January  27,  1964.  President  Georges 
Pompidou  (then  Premier)  made  it  clear  on 
April  23.  1964  that  the  act  of  rei^agnitlon 
in  no  way  implied  French  acquiescence  to 
Peking's  territorial  claim  over  Formosa.  In 
his  view.  "Formosa  (Taiwan  >  was  detached 
from  Japan,  but  it  was  not  attached  to  any- 
one" under  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan; 
hence.  Formosa's  Indeterminate  status  "mu.st 
be  decided  one  of  these  days,  taking  the 
wishes  of  the  Formosa  population  into  con- 
sideration." 

13  After  the  1951  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan 
formally  ended  that  nation's  sovereignty 
over  Formosa  only  a  mandate  from  the  people 
living  on  Formosa  could  have  justified  the 
legitimacy  of  the  continued  rule  of  Formosa 
by  the  Chiang's  Nationalist  Chlneee  regime 
Knowing  the  free  will  of  the  Formosan  peo- 
ple, the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  does  not 
dare  hold  a  pleblfcite  in  Formosa. 

14.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis  condi- 
tions of  the  poet  World  War  n  world,  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  exiled  regime  has  continued 
to  occupy  Formosa  Illegally  by  terroristic  and 
police  state  tactics  against  the  wiAhea  of  the 
Formosan  people.  The  neo-coloniallstic  dom- 
ination, subjugation,  and  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  Formosa  by  the  corrupt  Chiang 
regime  has  made  Formosa  a  de  facto  non- 
self-governing  territory  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  a  foreign  Invader  and  aggressor.  For- 
mosa is  a  captive  territory. 

15.  The  exiled  Nationalist  Chinese  regime 
represents  neither  the  people  of  China  nor 
the  people  of  Formosa.  Its  specious  Justifica- 
tion is  the  fraudulent  myth  that  tt  is  "the 
only  legitimate  government  of  China"  and  lt< 
"sacred "  task  Is  to  "recover  the  Chinese 
mainland.  "  Memt>ere  of  the  three  national 
congressional  bodies,  who  were  elected  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  In  1947  and  1048  for  3- 
ond  6-year  terms  and  later  lied  to  Formosa, 
are  still  In  office,  in  Formosa,  without  ever 
having  been  elected  by  the  Formosan  popu- 
lace 

16.  The  Formosans  comprise  over  SSTc  of 
the  Island's  population  yet  are  alloved  only 
a  3''<  token  representation  in  the  three  con- 
gressional bodies  created  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  before  Chiang's  flight  and  now 
based  on  Taiwan.  The  actual  figure  of  For- 
mosan representation  Is  as  follows:  33  out 
of  1448  in  the  NaUonal  A&semhly  i  which 
elects  the  President  and  the  Vice  President), 
17  out  of  447  in  the  Legislative  Yuan  (in 
charge  of  legislation  and  appropriation) .  and 
6  out  of  74  in  the  Control  Yuan  (empowered 
to  censure,  to  Impeach  high  government  offi- 
cials, to  audit,  and  to  give  consent  to  certain 
key  Presidential  appointments). 

17-  Imposing  the  reign  of  terror  under  a 
perpetual  state  of  selge  (martial  law)  since 
1949,  the  tyrannical  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime 
has  violated  every  article  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  torture 
and  massacre  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Por- 
mosans. the  arbitrary  imprisonments,  debu- 
manlzatlon.  and  denial  of  human  rights  and 
Justice  by  the  Chiang  re^me  have  mode  Tor- 
mosa  a  captive  garrison  state  based  on  pro- 
vocative militarism.  Formosans  have  no  civil 
rights.  There  is  no  freedom  of  expression  and 
no  freedom  of  association  and  assembly:  and 
Judiciary  Is  under  military  domination:  ex 
post  facto  laws  are  enforced  for  political  acts 
committed  prior  to  the  pa^Fage  of  the  pro- 
hibition statutes:  there  Is  no  remission  of 
punishment  for  political  offenses  committed 
by  persons  underage;  leniencies  are  denied 
a  political  offender's  family:  and  there  Is  no 
parole  for  political  offenders.  In  sum,  there 
la  a  total  denial  of  due  process  of  lar.  As  tbe 
Chinese  Hitler,  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  com- 
mitted and  oontlnues  to  commit  crimes 
against  humanity.  In  19S3,  Chiang  himself 
told  hia  KMT  party:  "If  there  Is  no  fuhrer- 
type  leader  there  can  be  no  fsrtheriand  and 
no  revolution  can  be  suooessful." 

IS.  "Hiere  U.  In  fact,  no  China  problem. 
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The  real  issue  is  Pormosti.  whose  status  Is 
yet  to  be  settled. 

19.  The  14  mlilton  people  ll\ing  on  For- 
mosa— a  larger  population  than  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  UN.  Member  States — are 
self -sufficient  and  capable  of  managing  their 
own  aflalrs.  They  want  to  become  masters  of 
their  cwn  destiny  and  establish  a  free  and 
Independent  coimtry  uf  their  own. 

20  Tbe  fundamental  principle  of  self-de- 
termination embodied  in  the  Charter  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  applied  and  re- 
applied in  many  concrete  cases  since  the 
United  Nations  come  into  being.  In  Its  Decla- 
ration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  of  14  Decem- 
ber 1960.  Resolution  1514  (3CV>,  the  General 
Assembly  declared,  among  other  things, 
that — 

U)  The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation, domination  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  demol  of  fundamental  human 
rlghta,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

(2)  All  armed  action  or  repressive  meas- 
ures of  all  kinds  directed  against  dependent 
peoples  shall  cease  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  peacefully  and  freely  their  right  to 
complete  Independence,  and  the  integrity  of 
their  national  territory  lihall  be  respected. 

This  Declaration,  buttressed  by  numerous 
other  Assembly  resolutions  and  International 
practice,  and  libe  International  Covenants  on 
Hucnan  Righu  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly In  1966  have  solemnly  established 
that- 
All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. By  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely 
determine  their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development.  (Article  1,  Paragraph  1  of  both 
Covenonu) 

21.  If  the  principle  of  self -determination 
means  anything  at  all  in  the  contemporary 
world.  It  means  that  b  plebiscite  must  be 
held  to  ascertain  the  popular  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  inhabitants  on  a  former  colonial 
territory  whose  International  legal  status  re- 
mains undeterm.lned.  The  shared  demands, 
aspirations  and  Identity  of  the  people  most 
directly  concerned  are  of  decisive  Importance. 

22-  The  cose  of  self-determination  for  For- 
mosa is  very  much  like  those  of  former  co- 
lonial peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Because  of 
the  coincidence  that  Formosans  have  the 
some  Rkln  color  as  their  colonial  rulers — 
Japanese  before  tbe  Nationalist  Chinese 
now — the  Impact  of  their  case  for  self-deter- 
mination Ifi  often  lost  upon  the  Member 
States  of  the  United  Nations.  The  one  color — 
one  ruler  concept  does  violence  to  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  which  ore  the 
bucklen  and  shields  for  self-determination. 
Many  of  the  Member  States  to  whom  this  re- 
quest is  addressed  emerged  as  independent 
States  through  the  route  of  self-determina- 
tion iniuated  by  the  international  Influence 
of  the  United  Rations.  Including  holding 
plebiscites  under  Its  direct  aegis. 

23.  Therefore,  a  legally,  politically  and 
morally  sound  solution  to  Formosa's  Inde- 
terminate status  Is  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in 
Formoea.  It  must  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  In  accord  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  Only  tn  that 
manner  can  the  Formosan  people  freely  ex- 
press their  wlU  and  determine  their  future. 

24.  Only  when  Formosa  becomes  free  and 
Independent  can  tbe  China  question  be  an- 
swered. There  Is  only  one  China.  When  tt  ful- 
fills the  Charter  requirements,  it  should  be 
seated  In  the  United  Nations.  I^iere  is  only 
one  Formosa,  which  ^ould  t>e  free  and  In- 
dependeot. 

35.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  urge 
the  Member  States  to  adopt  in  tbe  35th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  Rescdutlon,  declaring  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations    ai^cable    to    Formosa    (lUwrnzi). 
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particularly  the  peremptory  principle  ol  self- 
detennlziatlOD.  Noting  the  critical  relation 
of  PVirmosa's  ttatiu  and  world  peace,  tbe 
Member  States  can  direct  tlie  Kpproprlat« 
UJ*.  instrumentality  to  commence  tbe  Im- 
plemeniaUon  of  a  plebiscite  (or  Formosa 
(Taiwan  >. 

noFosEO  ■EaoLtmoN  on  arLT-irrnatuntATiou 
roa  roaMOSA — taiwan 
The  general  assembly 

Considering  that  seU-deierminatlon  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  World  Order. 

Recalling  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countrtea  and 
Peoples  contained  in  its  resolution  1514  (XV> 
of  14  December  1960. 

Considering  Its  commitment  to  human 
rlgbu  throughout  the  world. 

Considering  its  competence  to  deal  with 
matters  of  international  concern  that  may 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Recognising  that  Formosa  (Taiwan)  la  a 
former  Japanese  colony  whose  International 
legal  status  has  been  left  undermined  by  the 
post  World  War  H  Peace  Treaty  wuh  Japan. 

Deploring  that  tbe  Chiang  Kal-ahek's 
Kuomintang  (NatlonaUst  Parlyi  regime  has 
continued  to  occupy  Formosa  with  neither 
international  legal  right  nor  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  Formosa. 

NoUng  with  grave  concern  that  the  con- 
tinued U'legal  occupation,  neo-colonlal  domi- 
natton.  subjugation  and  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  Formosa  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
euled  regime  contravene  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations. 
Con/Inn  J 

That  denying  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  Formosa  under  tbe  perpetual  state 
of  siege  I  martial  law)  constitutes  a  threat 
to  the  peace; 

That  the  legal,  political  and  culttir&l  status 
of  Formosa  are  matters  of  tnternibtia|ial 
concern,  I 

That  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  the  plecary 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  U 
activated: 

Recommends 

That  an  internationally  supervised  plebi- 
scite be  held  forthwith  on  Formosa  (Taiwan) 
to  reeolve  the  indeterminate  status  of  For- 
mosa and  to  decide  the  form  of  government 
desired  by  the  electorate  people  of  Formosa: 

That  the  Special  Committee  on  tbe  Situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
tbe  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
be  forthwith  directed  to  supervise  the  prep- 
arations for  tbe  plebiscite. 


LANAKILA  PROVES  IT  CAN  BE  DONE 
ON  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
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bration  of  Lanakila  Crafts,  a  nonprofit, 
privately  operated,  totally  self-support- 
ing rehabilitation  facility  serving  per- 
sons  with  all  types  of  handicaps. 

Lanakila  Crafts  provides  its  clients 
with  on-job  training  in  actual  work  set- 
tings focusing  on  preparing  the  "client" 
to  become  a  taxpaylng  contributor  to 
society. 

Lost  year  alone.  70  Lanakila  clients 
were  returned  to  active  competitive  em- 
ployment; another  33  became  self-sup- 
porting through  the  facility's  extended 
employment  program. 

What  the  dedicated  staff,  officials  and 
supporters  of  Lanakila 's  Crafts  are  en- 
gaged in.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  people.  And  along  the  way,  they 
produce  some  of  the  more  desirable  sou- 
venirs of  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
league and  other  readers  of  this  journal 
a  most  moving  and  dcscrintive  passage 
from  Uie  latest  annual  report  of  Lana- 
kila Crafts: 

Prom  the  minute  a  client  punches  in  un 
the  time  clock  at  Lanakila  Crafta.  he  Is  un- 
der a  work  schedule  like  any  private  lo- 
dustry.  Whether  his  Job  is  to  son  raffia, 
string  plastic  leis.  stitch  handles  onto  pot- 
holders,  sand  miniature  canoca.  tag  souvenir 
Items,  pack  mer::handl5e.  or  deliver  the  seme 
393  products  to  one  oC  308  commercial  re- 
tall  outlets,  he  Is  a  vital  link  in  the  Lanakila 
chain.  This  actual  work  experience  Is  pre- 
paring him  to  take  his  role  in  the  world  of 
competitive  employment. 

Today  be  dyes  raffia  in  huge  steaming 
vats  .  tomorrow  he  bolls  sheets  in  a  laun- 
dry. Today  she  stitches  a  bean  bag  ..  to- 
morrow she  is  a  seamstress  on  tbe  assem- 
bly line  of  a  muumuu  factory 

By  selecting  Hawaii's  growing  tourist  in- 
dustry and  its  need  for  souvenir  items  and 
service  skills.  Lanakila  relates  every  one  of 
iw  27  functions  to  working  in  tbe  outs'd? 
world. 

Tniiy.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lanakila  Ciafts 
ts  a  tribute  to  handicapped  persons  who 
possess  the  will  to  work,  and  to  the  com- 
mimity  minded  trustees,  staff,  and  sup- 
porters who  have  helped  to  make  this 
facility  such  a  substantial  success  over 
its  first  full  decade  of  operation.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Lana- 
kila Crafts  and  its  trustees  in  the  hope 
that  its  10  years  of  successful  service  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii  may  serve  to  in- 
spire others  in  other  communities  to  sim- 
ilar public  service. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£FRESENTATrVES 
Weinesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  B1AT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory tells  us  tbat  primitive  societies 
often  rid  themselves,  .sometimes  violent- 
ly, of  all  nonproductive  members — the 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  crippled,  the  sickly. 
Although  our  society  cares  for  those 
who  cannot  care  for  themselves,  we  bear 
increasing  complaints  about  the  public 
resources  committed  for  that  care. 

It  Is  my  distinct  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
call  attention  to  Laniklla  Crafts,  Inc., 
of  Honolulu. 

Next  week  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
sharing  in  the   10th  anniversary  cele- 


OR.  C.  E.  HENNEBEROER  HONORED 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATWOOD. 
KANS. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  people  of  Atwood,  Kans..  honored 
I^.  C.  E.  Henneberger,  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated physician  and  surgeon  who  has 
served  them  for  50  years,  and  who  plans 
to  continue  practicing  medicine  as  long 
as  he  is  able. 

There  is  no  man  more  dedicated  to  his 
patients  than  Dr.  Henneberger.  Many 
people  believe  the  days  of  the  house  call 


or  after-hours  office  visit  are  over,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  still  exists,  at 
least  in  western  Kansas. 

The  demands  made  on  a  country 
doctor  are  many,  and  the  people  of  At- 
wood are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Henneberger.  They  are 
doubly  fortimate,  for  many  rural  com- 
munities have  no  doctor  at  all. 

The  general  practitioner  sometimes 
seems  to  l)e  a  thing  of  the  past — the 
trend  in  all  fields  is  toward  specializa- 
tion, and  medicine  is  no  exception.  But  we 
are  realizing  now  what  a  toll  the  empha- 
sis on  specialization  can  take  on  the 
medical  care — we  need  family  doctors 
who  are  willing  to  locate  in  rural  areas 

We  in  Government  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  the  medical  crisis 
we  are  facing  today,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will.  We  need  more  doctors,  more  hospi- 
tals, more  money,  more  help.  But,  most 
of  all.  we  need  men  like  Dr.  Henneberger. 
who  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves  to 
help  others. 

Dr.  Henneberger's  life  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample to  young  doctors  who  truly  want 
to  help  people.  We  do  not  ask  them  to 
do  what  he  has  done — to  serve  a  com- 
mimity  for  50  years  of  muddy  roads  and 
sleepless  nights — but  only  to  consider  the 
immense  satisfaction  that  can  come  from 
serving  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
contributing  to  their  lives  and  happiness. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recoiio 
excerpts  from  a  speech  that  was  given 
at  Henneberger  Appreciation  Night: 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  a  very  untisual 
man,  a  man  who  is  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  a  man  whoae 
ability  as  a  surgeon  would  have  permitted 
practice  In  the  hospitals  in  the  great  cltle4 
of  this  country,  but  wbo  chose  Instead  to  live 
the  life  of  a  country  doctor  among  us. 

We  have  taken  bim  for  granted  these  many 
years,  and  although  many  of  us  owe  our  good 
henlth  and  some  of  us  our  very  Uvea  to  hla 
knowledge,  skill  and  ablUty.  wo  bave  not 
paused  to.  or  known  exactly  how  to.  say 
"thank  you"  to  htm. 

This  ts  a  day  set  aside  in  this  community 
to  say  to  Dr.  Henneberger.  "We  do  appreci- 
ate what  you  have  done  for  lu  the  first  fifty 
years,  and  we  wUl  let  you  know  later  what 
we  think  about  your  ne«t  flity  years  of  serv- 
ice to  us."  For  Dr.  Henneberger  Is  not  retir- 
ing; be  loves  the  practice  of  his  profession 
too  much  and  tbe  genuine  satisfaction  hs 
derives  from  knowing  that  he  has  been  able 
to  help  humanity  In  a  medical  way. 

Uls  miany  patients  and  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  he  will  be  in  his  office 
tomorrow,  and  tbe  Dext  day  and  Cor  the  days 
thereafter,  caring  for  and  advising  those  who 
come  to  him.  For  he  does  not  Intend  to  retire 
BO  long  as  he  is  capable  of  helping  bumaalty 
In  a  medical  way.  Physically  and  mentally 
alert  as  a  man  many  years  younger.  Dr. 
Henneberger's  Interest  In  tbe  pmctlce  of 
medicine  U  evidenced  by  bis  cootlnued  study 
and  Ills  regular  attendance  at  many  refresher 
schools  and  medical  seminars  each  year,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  continued  am- 
bition to  improve  and  maintain  bis  skills 

He  came  to  Atwood  on  June  7,  1919.  and 
In  1920  purchased  the  Lutber  Home  and  per- 
formed surgical  operaUotu  with  the  front 
room  cbandaller  for  bis  lighting.  Tbe  build- 
ing was  enlarged  and  became  tbe  Henne- 
berger Hoopltal.  and  with  his  wife  Prances 
as  manager.  It  was  operated  until  about  1943 
when  they  began  taking  patients  to  hospitals 
In  neighboring  towns. 

It  was  through  him  that  we  became  Inter- 
e8t«d  In  a  county  hospital  which  was  flnaUy 
dedicated  in  19S0.  and  he  became  the  leading 
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advocate  for  the  construction  of  a  Qood 
Samaritan  Home  in  Atwood.  which  was 
finally  opened  in  February.  1062. 

To  Dr.  Henneberger.  the  Hlppocratle  Oath. 
which  he  took  when  he  was  graduated  from 
medical  school.  Is  a  sacred  trust.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Henneberger  say  that  a  doctor's  duty 
Is  to  care  for  all  persons  desiring  his  serv- 
ices, regardless  of  whether  that  person  can 
pay  for  the  services  and  regardless  of  the 
character  of  tbe  person.  I  am  sure  It  can  be 
said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Dr. 
Henneberger  never  refused  to  care  for  any 
person  who  needed  medical  assistance  and 
desired  his  services. 

His  collections  have  not  always  been  good, 
especially  before  health  insurance  of  the 
modem  day,  and  he  is  one  of  many  doctors 
who  have  Blmply  written  off  thousands  of 
dollars  on  the  books  because  people  were 
not  able  to  pay.  But  I  am  sure  he  has  never 
refttsed  his  services  because  people  were  not 
able  to  pay  him  and  that  a  destitute  person 
can  still  have  his  senices  upon  request  If 
that  person  really  ne«ds  him.  Even  during 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  he  will  get 
out  of  his  bed  and  make  the  call  regardless 
of  how  tired  he  Is. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  three  good 
doctors  In  Atwood,  for  many  communities 
this  size  are  without  the  services  of  a  single 
doctor.  There  is  a  genuine  need  for  more 
people  to  become  general  practitioners  In  the 
small  communities,  and  let  us  hope  that 
there  will  be  young  doctors  so  Inspired  by 
your  worthwhile  achievements.  Dr.  Henne- 
berger, that  they  will  elect  to  become  general 
practitioners  in  small  towns. 


A  FLAG  OVER  CAMP  SUGAR  PINE 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUFOUtU 
DJ  THE  aOCSE  OP  REPEiESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flags 
that  fly  over  the  VS.  Capitol  have  a  spe- 
cial significance  and  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  send  them  to  institutions 
of  learning  and  citizen  groups  for  their 
use. 

1  recently  sent  a  flag  to  the  Reverend 
Donald  E.  Raisner  of  the  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church  n  Richmond,  Calif.,  for  use 
at  a  camp  located  high  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 

Reverend  Raisner.  an  old  and  dear 
friend  who  sadly  Is  leaving  Richmond  In 
the  near  future,  »T0te  a  most  moving 
and  thoughtful  dedication  address  which 
I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  Include  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Pkbsentation  and  Dsoication  ox  tbx  New 

AAOEXICAN  Flag  to  Camp  Sdgax  Pink,  Oak- 

HUKST,   CALirOKKlA,    ON    StTNDAT,   SZPTXUSCB 
e.  1970 

The  Old  Amerlc&n  fUg  which  has  long 
flown  over  our  Camp  Sugar  Pine  has  become 
tattered  and  worn.  During  this  Summer  of 
1970,  It  looked  bad,  and  tbe  feeling  eroee 
that  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  replacement, 
one  which  had  a  great  deal  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  It.  In  conversation  with  Wee 
Heinrlclis,  our  Camp  Manager,  the  poaalblllty 
of  securing  a  Sag  for  tbe  camp  which  had 
flown  over  tbe  United  States  Capitol  in 
Washington.  DC,  spedScaiiy  for  Camp 
Sugar  Pine,  was  raised.  If  It  could  be  carried 
out  this  would  be  a  tremendous  thing. 

Congreeaman  Jerame  R.  Waldle,  14th  Dta- 
tnct.  OaltfoRila,  was  oontaotad  by  Uia  Bar. 
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Donald  E.  Raisner,  Pastor  of  tbe  Temple 
Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  about  sectirlog 
an  American  Flag  for  Camp  Sugar  Pine  and 
having  It  flown  over  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  the  name  of  the  camp.  On 
July  2&th.  Congresaman  Waldle  wrote:  "I 
have  already  obtained  a  Sag  and  bave  re- 
quested  the  Architect  of  tbe  Capitol  to  fly  It 
over  that  edifice  for  Camp  Sugar  Pine."  Sub- 
sequently, Congressman  Waldle  received  the 
flag  with  the  certification  that  it  was  flown 
over  the  United  Sutea  Capitol  In  tbe  name 
of  Camp  Sugar  Pine  on  August  a,  1970.  The 
Architect  wrote  to  him:  "This  Is  to  certify 
that  the  accompanying  flag  was  flown  over 
tbe  United  States  Capitol.  I  understand  that 
this  flag  will  be  presented  to  Camp  Sugar 
Pine  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Raisner,  Tem- 
ple Baptist  Church.  Richmond." 

In  making  this  presentation  of  the  new 
American  Flag  with  Its  present  stgnlflcaace. 
I  believe  that  we  mu5t  weigh  tbe  times  in 
which  we  are  living.  These  are  perilous  days, 
with  much  hatred,  violence,  and  tbe  outward 
endeavors  of  an  increasing  number  of  people 
to  violently  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  are  many  things  wrong  in  otir  nation 
today.  Prom  the  Christian  point  of  view,  we 
must  say  that  sin  la  running  rampant,  and 
that  there  is  very  little  regard  anymore  for 
the  moral  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  advocates  of  sin  are  on  the  upswing,  and 
the  Christians  are  remainlDg  silent,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  spokesmen  for  Jesus  Christ 
must  speak  out  and  be  heard.  This  is  a  day 
when  It  should  and  must  be  costly  to  be  a 
Chrtatl&n,  but  such  a  price  must  be  paid  If 
the  cause  of  Christ  is  to  be  served.  There  may 
be  much  wrong  in  our  nauon.  but  there  is  a 
whole  lot  more  right  with  our  nation.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  nation  that  is  out  of  tune, 
but  the  people  within  the  nation  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  degraded,  who 
subsequently  would  degrade  the  nation 
downward  to  their  level  of  life.  This  nation 
is  still  a  great  naUon.  and  in  principle  It  la 
still  basically  a  Christian  nation.  It  stands 
at  a  time  when  it  needs  the  support  and 
underglrdmg  of  all  of  the  great  clUzens  that 
It  has.  It  needs  tbe  strength  and  stamina  of 
its  many  Christians  to  stand  together  united 
for  Christ  and  for  this  nation  which  has  af- 
forded to  all  people  far  more  than  any  other 
nation  has  ever  afforded  Its  people,  far  more 
freedoms  and  opportunities,  far  more  pros- 
perity and  concern  for  all,  than  any  other 
nation  presently  or  previously  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  which  God  has  given  us.  "nie 
time  has  come  for  a  reversal  of  thinking,  and 
the  undying  support  of  the  citizenry  for  this 
nation,  people  working  together,  not  to  de- 
stroy It,  but  to  make  It  even  better  and 
stronger  than  ever  before.  We  may  not  always 
be  right,  we  may  not  be  all  right,  but  we 
must  t>e  trying  to  make  things  right,  both 
with  our  God  and  with  our  fellow  man. 

We  are  gathered  now  In  presentation  and 
dedication  of  this  new  American  flag,  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  significance  for  us  here 
at  Camp  Sugar  Pine.  Let  us  think  of  the 
Flag,  what  It  means  and  what  It  represents. 
On  Flag  Day.  1940,  and  reprinted  with  epi- 
logue on  Flag  Day.  1970,  tbe  New  York  TUaes 
pnnt«d  the  following  editorial,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it  for  you  as  found  In  the  Sep- 
tember. 1970  Issue  of  The  Reader's  Digest: 

"What's  a  flag?  What's  the  love  of  cotintry 
for  which  It  st&ndsr  Uaybc  it  begins  with 
love  of  the  land  itself,  tt  is  the  fog  rolling 
In  with  the  tide  at  Eastport.  or  through  tb« 
Golden  Gat«  and  among  the  towers  of  San 
Francisco.  It  la  the  eun  coming  up  behind 
the  White  Mountains,  over  tbe  Green,  throw- 
ing a  shining  glory  on  Lake  Cbamplain  and 
above  tbe  Adirondack.<;.  It  la  tbe  storied 
Mississippi  rolling  swift  and  muddy  past  St. 
Louis,  rolling  past  Cairo,  pouring  down  past 
the  levees  of  New  Orleans.  It  Is  a  laey  noon- 
tide In  the  pine*  of  Carolina;   It  U  a  m* 
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of  Wheat  rippling  in  western  Kansas:  it  la 
the  San  Francisco  pealcs  far  north  across  the 
glowing  nakednefs  of  Artsona:  it  Is  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  It  Is  a  little  stream  coming  down 
out  of  a  New  England  ridge  m  which  are 
trout. 

"It  18  men  at  work.  It  ts  the  stonn-toaaed 
flsherman  coming  into  Gloucester  and  Prov- 
Ineetown  and  Astoria.  It  la  tbe  farmer  riding 
his  great  machine  In  the  dust  of  harvest,  the 
dairyman  going  to  the  bam  before  sunrise, 
the  lineman  mending  the  broken  wire,  the 
miner  drilling  for  the  blast.  It  is  tbe  servants 
of  fire  In  the  murky  splendor  of  Pittsburgh, 
between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela. 
the  trucks  rumbling  through  the  night,  the 
locomotive  engineer  bringing  the  train  in  on 
time,  the  pilot  in  the  clouds,  the  riveter  run- 
ning along  the  beam  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
air.  It  is  the  clerk  in  the  office,  tbe  housewife 
doing  the  dlsbea  and  sending  tbe  children 
off  to  school. . . . 

"It  la  small  things  remembered :  the  little 
comers  of  the  land,  the  houaes.  the  people 
that  each  one  loves.  We  love  our  country 
because  there  was  a  little  tree  on  a  hUI  and 
grass  thereon,  and  a  sweet  valley  below;  be- 
cause the  hurdy-gurdy  man  came  along  on 
a  sunny  morning  in  a  city  street;  because  a 
beach  or  a  farm  or  a  lane  or  a  house  .  .  .  was 
once,  for  each  of  us,  made  magic.  It  la  voices 
that  are  remembered  only,  no  longer  beard. 
It  is  parenu.  frtenda,  the  lazy  chat  on  a  street 
or  in  a  store  or  oOce.  and  the  ease  of  mind 
that  makes  life  tranquil.  It  Is  summer  and 
winter,  rain  and  sun  and  storm.  These  are 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone,  blood 
of  our  blood,  a  lasting  part  of  what  we  are. 
each  of  us  and  all  of  us  together- 

"It  13  stories  told.  It  Is  the  Pilgrims  dying 
In  their  first  dreadful  winter.  It  la  the  Mln- 
uteman  standing  his  ground  at  Concord 
Bridge,  and  dying  there.  It  Is  the  Army  in 
rags.  sick,  freezing,  starving  at  Valley  Forge. 
It  IB  the  wagons  and  the  men  on  foot  going 
westward  over  Cumberland  Gap.  floating 
down  tbe  great  rivers,  rolling  over  the  great 
plain*.  It  is  the  setUer  hacking  fleroely  at 
the  primeval  forest  on  his  new.  his  own 
lands  It  18  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond.  Lincoln 
at  Cooper  Union,  and  Lee  riding  home  from 
Appomattox.  It  Is  corruption  and  disgrace. 
answered  always  by  men  who  would  not  let 
the  flag  lie  In  the  dust,  wbo  have  stood  up 
in  every  generation  to  flght  for  the  old 
Ideals  and  the  old  rights,  at  risk  of  ruin  or 
of  life  Itself. 

"It  Is  a  great  multitude  of  people  on  pil- 
grimage, common  and  ordinary  people, 
charged  with  the  usual  human  fallings,  yet 
filled  with  such  a  hope  as  never  caught  the 
Imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  any  nation  on 
earth  before.  Tbe  hope  of  liberty.  The  hope 
of  Justice.  The  hope  of  a  land  In  which  a 
man  can  stand  straight,  without  fear,  with- 
out rancor. 

"Tbe  land  and  the  people  and  tbe  flag — 
the  land  a  continent,  tbe  people  of  every 
race,  tbe  flag  a  symbol  of  what  humanity 
mav  aspire  to  when  the  wars  are  over  and 
the' barriers  are  down.  To  these  each  genera- 
tion must  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
anew,  to  defend  with  life  itaelf  U  need  be, 
but  above  all.  In  friendliness,  m  bope.  In 
courage,  to  live  for." 

Then  this  epilogue  was  added  in  1970: 
"This  was  the  meaning  of  the  flsg  30  year; 
ago;  this  is  the  meaning  today.  But  It  Is  a 
measure  of  the  bitter  divisions  of  our  era 
that  the  symbolism  of  that  flag  abould  have 
become  distorted  and  degraded  by  the  par- 
tisan extremists  of  both  New  Left  and  Old 
Right.  Tbe  flag  must  not  be  captured  by  the 
repreiaslve  legions  of  the  Right;  nor  must  Its 
meaning  be  destroyed  by  the  frustrated  dem- 
agogues of  the  Left,  wbo  find  a  cheap  and 
easy  outlet  by  reviling  It  and  dragging  tt  in 
the  dust.  The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
America.  We  must  not  allow  it  to  be  per- 
verted by  the  forces  at  disunity,   whether 
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Birchers    or    Weathermen,    that    today    arc 
abroad  m  cbLs  land.' 

This  flag  which.  If  preseDl«<l  to  Camp  Sugar 
Pine  today  miut  carry  with  It  the  meaning 
of  the  rullest  extent  of  the  greatest  elements 
ot  our  na'Jon.  Let  us  fly  It  wltii  pride  over 
our  Camp;  pride  m  our  Nation,  pride  in  our 
people,  pride  In  ourtelves  Therefore,  in  be- 
half of  our  nation,  in  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  all  that  is  great  m  our  nation,  and  for 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  I  pre&ent  to 
you.  Mr.  We*  Hetnrichs.  as  Uanager  ol  Camp 
Sugar  Pine,  and  representing  the  camp.  lu 
Board  and  all  of  the  Churches  which  are  a 
part  thereof,  js  well  aa  Its  man}-  campers, 
past,  present  and  future,  thla  American  Flag 
and  supporting  documents,  and  this  plaque, 
which  should  t>e  placed  in  some  significant 
place  at  Camp  Sugar  Pine,  and  which  reads: 
'This  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  flown  over  the  Capitol.  Wuhlngcon.  DC- 
on  August  3.  1970,  especially  for  Camp  Sugar 
Pine.  Oakhurst,  California :  Provided  by 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  Member  of  Congre&s,  14i.h 
District.  CaUfortUa:  and  Presented  by  Rev. 
Donald  E.  Raisner.  Temple  Baptut  Church. 
Richmond.    CaUtomia." 

Let  us  now  raise  this  Flag  above  our  camp, 
and  may  we  ever  fly  It  with  pride  and  dedi- 
cation as  members  of  this  great  United  Sutes 
of  America.    iMay  the  Flag  be  Raised) 

Let  us  now  rededlcate  ourselves  as  Chris- 
tiana and  citizens  of  these  United  States  by 
repeating  together  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag, 
and  then  remain  together  for  a  prayer  of 
Dedication. 

DoNAU)  E.  Razsmu.  Pastor. 


A  FORLORN  AND  SORROW- 
FUL CAUSE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    .SEW    JCJiSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'KS 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  23.  1970.  an  edi- 
torial by  Patrick  Oweru  appeared  In 
Newsday  lamenting  the  lack  of  action 
this  country  has  taken  on  improving  in- 
dustrial safety.  He  contends  that: 

Worker*  have  been  dying  wholesale  tn 
America's  factories  and  other  work  places 
since  the  first  iron  works  was  established  m 
the  colonies. 

Little  has  changed  in  200  years.  While 
our  knowledge  of  technology  has  grown 
at  astronomical  rates,  workers  are  still 
dying  on  the  Job  at  a  con.servative  esti- 
mate of  14.300  persons  annually.  Indus- 
trial progress  has  not  significantly  im- 
proved the  health  and  safety  of  the  la- 
borer. 

In  response.  Congress  has  acted  only 
m  the  face  of  violent  disasters  such  as 
the  tragedy  at  Parroington.  W.  Va..  in 
which  78  mmers  lost  their  li\-es  by  giving 
protection  for  small  groups  of  workers. 
Yet.  the  bulk  of  this  Nation's  workforce 
still  has  no  guarantee  of  safe  and  health- 
ful conditions  at  the  place  where  they 
spend  one-third  of  their  Uves. 

Those  who  espouse  cleaning  up  the  air 
outside  our  homes  and  factories  must 
expand  their  cause  to  include  cleaning 
up  the  air  Inside  our  factories,  which  is 
Just  as  crucial  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Americans  who  work. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  another  disaster 
to  move  us.  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  act  piomptly  and  favorably 
on  HJi.  16785.  the  Occupational  Safety 
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and  Health  Act  of  1970.  which  will  come 
to  the  floor  for  final  action.  Let  us  say 
that  the  cause  of  industrial  safety  was 
not   'forlorn"  in  the  91st  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows; 

A    POOLORN    AND   SOkaOWTUL    CAUSE 

(By  Patrick  Owens) 

There  Is  a  special  poignancy  about  the 
laments  of  the  nation's  industrial  safety 
crusaders  that  they  have  been  faUc-d  by  the 
environ  men  tailsis.  Workers  have  been  dying 
whole&ale  in  America's  factories  and  other 
work  places  since  the  first  iron  works  was 
established  in  the  colonies.  The  terrible  toil 
that  commerce  and  industry  have  taken  of 
our  environmeni  doubtless  started  at  about 
the  same  time  But  this  is  a  big  country  and 
it  has  takeu  centuries  to  mess  It  up  so  com- 
pletely that  environmental  degradation  has 
become  a  wlde^read  threat  to  life  and 
health. 

The  environraent4Ui5ts  are  certainly  a  new 
pbenomen^^n  compared  with  the  advocates  of 
industrial  safety.  But  here  is  this  old  and 
precious  cause  trying  to  plg-a-hock  a  ride 
through  Congress  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
latest  sensation  among  glamorous  move- 
ments. 

WORKCaS'    LIVES   C  KDC3V&LtrCIt 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  Industrial  safety 
advocates,  such  aA  Congressman  Domlnlck 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  seeking  help  wher- 
ever ihey  have  hope  of  finding  it.  Hia  is  a 
forlorn  and  sorrowful  cause  t>ecau&e  Ameri- 
cans simply  do  not  value  the  lives  of  workers 
very  highly.  Workers  themselves  join  In  un- 
der-valuation.  In  a  very  high  proportion  of 
industrial  accidents,  the  worker  is  contrlbu- 
torlly  negligent.  Some  14.500  die  each  year 
from  accidents  or  illness  sustained  on  the 
Job.  This  incredible  toll  could  simply  not 
occitr  in  a  society  which  truly  believed  the 
things  we  say  In  our  livmg  rooms  about  the 
value  of  human  life. 

Truth  is,  we  value  Uvea  In  proportion  to 
the  Imagined  value  of  those  who  live  them. 
We  countenance  the  expenditure  of  tens  of 
thDU&ands  of  dollars  to  keep  enfeebled  old 
men  technically  alive — that  is,  breathinf;  and 
taking  nouri&limenx.  often  intravenously — 
because  such  old  men  have  inherited  or  laid 
up  fortunes  on  this  earth. 

We  tolerate  without  attention  In  the  pub- 
lic prints  the  poUutton  of  the  nation's  tex- 
tile planu  to  the  point  where  some  100.- 
000  textile  workers  ore  incapacitated  annu- 
ally with  "brown  lung"  disease,  an  aliment 
contracted  through  inhalation  of  tiny  pieces 
of  lint. 

Stewart  L.  Udall  complained  In  these  col- 
umns a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  failure  of 
the  environmentalists  to  rise  to  attack  such 
problems.  This  suggests  to  me  a  rather  roee- 
ate  view  of  the  environment  movement  and 
Its  potentialities. 

Jerry  Monder  of  S&n  Pranclsoo.  a  partner 
tn  the  nation's  most  creative  and  socially 
responsible  advertising  agency,  put  the  sit- 
uation In  a  better  perspective  in  an  article 
in  Scanlon'B.  It  was  entitled  "Six  Months  and 
Nearly  a  Billion  Dollars  Later,  Advertising 
Owns  Ecology"  and  in  It  ICr.  Uander  quoted 
the  calculation  of  Montana's  Sen.  Metcalf 
that  during  1966  the  public  utilities  spent 
"nearly  »300 ,000.000  on  advertising,  more 
than  eight  times  what  they  spent  on  re* 
search.  aU  the  while  proclaiming  In  their  ads 
their  (eats  of  antipollution  research." 

Many  gallant  and  dedicated  people  who  do 
not  see  ecological  probietos  as  a  public  re- 
lations challenge  to  industry  are  involved  in 
trying  to  save  our  environment.  But  these  al- 
most alw«yB  lose  their  battles,  despite  the 
hue  and  cry  they  ore  able  to  rais«  up.  Thay 
have  been  unable  to  stop  Storm  King.  They 
are  unable  to  stop  the  new  Oon  Ed  plant  in 
Queens.  And  five  wlU  get  you  a  hundred  and 
ten  that  they  will  t>e  unable  to  stop  Long 
lalsnd  Sound  from  being  nag«d  with  nuctoar 
re«ctora. 
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A    EZTT    BCTWECN    THE    GOOD    CUYS 

The  rift  between  the  environmentalists  and 
the  advocates  of  industrial  safety  la  a  dra- 
matic example  of  the  divisions  which  keep 
the  good  guys  In  the  country  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street. 

But  It  Is  a  rift  built  Into  our  stoclo-eco- 
nomlc  structure.  It  Is  one  thing  to  agitate 
for  the  preservation  of  an  oalc  tree  or  a 
scenic  vista.  It  is  quite  another  to  insist  that 
the  life  of  a  textile  worker  is  too  precious  u> 
be  Eocrificed  to  brown  lung. 

In  the  old  southern  phrase,  the  diHerence 
is  between  preachin*  and  meddlln*.  It  may 
occsfilonalty  be  possible  to  bulldose  a  state 
or  local  government  to  save  a  chunk  of  the 
country  from  some  especially  noxious  preda- 
tion.  But  not,  if  you  notice,  when  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  of  one  of  the  great  cor- 
porations 1&  at  stalte.  These  are  always  at 
stxUce,  or  imagined  to  t>e,  in  arguments  over 
industrial  safety.  And  that  Is  why  the  subject 
is  almost  never  raised. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
MORRIS  K.  UDALL  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
3  to  5  years  there  has  l»en  o  lot  of  talk 
about  the  need  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities:  to  shift  Federal  funds  from 
defense  and  defense  related  spending  to 
domestic  programs.  As  time  has  passed 
and  the  wastefulness  of  some  of  our  cur- 
rent defen.se  spending  has  become  ob- 
vious, the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  indeed  taken  some  tenta- 
tive steps  to  put  our  bouse  in  order. 

For  instance,  Just  last  week  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  a  »2  billion  slash 
in  the  administration's  requested  mili- 
tary budget.  And.  this  year  we  will  spend 
around  S73  billion  for  defense  as  opposed 
to  S80  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

Further.  It  is  estimated  that  by  next 
June,  the  Federal  Government  wiU  be 
awarding  only  $28  billion  worth  of  new 
defense  contracts.  This  amount  com- 
pares to  the  $34.4  billion  figure  for  the 
current  year  and  $42.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  trend  and  I  be- 
lieve most  Americans  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  country  is  on  the  right 
track.  For  instance,  businessmen  have 
recognized  that  a  reordering  of  national 
spending  priorities  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  our  troubled  economy. 

The  myth  that  capitalism  thrives  on 
war  has  been  discredited  by  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  And  no  wonder. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  1965, 
when  American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  escalated  to  present  levels,  cor- 
porate profits  adjusted  for  Vietnam  in- 
duced inflation  have  dropped  17  per  cent. 
By  the  same  token,  the  real  average 
wage  of  the  American  working  man  has 
dropped  2  percent.  To  date,  $113  billion 
of  military  expenditures  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  in  this 
year  alone  we  will  spend  $U  billion  of 
Federal  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
portion  of  the  budget  deficit  attributable 
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to  the  Vietnam  war.  Experts  in  the  money 
markeu  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
single  most  significant  factor  in  the  rec- 
ord hinh  interest  rates  we  will  suffer 
from  and  in  the  steep  decline  of  the  stock 
markets  over  the  last  18  months. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  defense 
spending  Is  declining  and  that  we  seem 
to  be  on  the  road  toward  substantial  if 
not  complete  military  disengagement 
from  Vietnam  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
stantly beneficial  to  our  economy.  I  an- 
ticipate a  really  agonizing  period  ahead 
for  many  Americans  as  our  economy 
shifts  gears  from  emphasis  on  defense 
and  aerospace  spending  to  emphasis  on 
needed  domestic  programs. 

As  things  stand  today,  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  companies  and  more  highly 
educated  workers  are  caught  up  in  the 
defense  spending  syndrome.  As  we  move 
Into  a  period  of  deep  cutbacks  in  mili- 
tary and  space  expenditures,  the  domestic 
job  market  is  fast  becoming  glutted  with 
highly  educated  and  skilled  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians.  This  trend 
can  only  accelerate  as  the  budget  pinch 
affects  more  and  more  companies. 

Of  1,100.000  engineers  in  this  country, 
it  is  estimated  that  29,000  are  now  out 
of  work.  In  1969  only  4.000  found  them- 
selves similarly  situated.  Since  last  May, 
over  16,000  aerospace  workers  have  been 
laid  off.  Men  accustomed  to  making  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000  each  year  are 
having  to  wash  dishes  or  accept  welfare 
payments  just  to  eat. 

To  make  matters  worse,  these  people 
find  themselves  Jobless  at  a  time  when 
the  non-defense  economy  is  at  best  stag- 
nant. Today,  there  is  simply  no  demand 
for  a  person  who  has  spent  his  adult 
years  on  missile  design,  spy  satellite 
control  or  the  studying  of  the  behavior 
of  exotic  metals  at  high  altitude. 

Nor  is  the  coming  dislocation  confined 
to  tlie  highly  trained  defense  workers, 
if  all  public  and  private  manpower  em- 
ployed as  a  consequence  of  Vietnam  is 
released,  a  total  of  nearly  2.4  million 
workers  will  enter  the  job  market.  They 
will  be  accompanied  by  workers  dis- 
placed by  cutbacks  imrelated  to  Viet- 
nam— Pentagon  efficiency  moves,  the 
loss  of  local  nondefense  business  when 
the  local  defense  plant  shuts  down,  and 
so  on.  Without  a  major  effort  to  lessen 
th?  coming  impact  of  our  defense  cut- 
backs, we  could  well  enter  a  period  of 
depression  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
need  for  economic  expansion. 

Some  will  note  this  problem  and  dis- 
miss It.  pointing  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  really  should  not  be  In  the 
business  of  providing  work  for  a  labor 
force  that  finds  denuind  for  Its  work  to 
be  slackening.  The  conventional  wisdom 
is  that  our  economy  is  basically  one  of 
free  enterprise  and  the  forces  of  the 
marketplace  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work 
their  collective  will  on  the  fate  of  people 
who  suddenly  find  themselves  out  of 
work.  This  Is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  share  a  large  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  lack  of  employment 
opportunity  now  present  for  defense  and 
aerospace  workers. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
military  hardware  market  is  one  that 
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has  been  created  by  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  no  private 
market  for  a  new  Titan  missile  or  a 
Sherman  tank.  By  our  emphasizing  so- 
phisticated military  production  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  we  have  created  a 
tremendous  dependency  on  the  part  of 
many  corporations  and  workers  on  the 
military  dole.  Government,  by  cutting 
back  its  demand  for  military  and  aero- 
space hardware,  leaves  a  void  that  can 
only  be  filled  by  Govenunent  partici- 
pation. The  Federal  Government  simply 
must  find  a  way  to  rechannel  these  enor- 
mously talented  people  so  that  our  coim- 
tr>'  will  have  the  benefits  of  their  services 
in  the  years  to  come. 

That  there  is  now  and  will  be  a  need 
for  the  services  of  scientists  and  the  like 
cannot  be  doubted.  We  need  scientific 
and  technical  expertise  to  show  the  way 
in  cleaning  up  the  environment.  We 
need  scientific  and  technical  expertise 
to  build  rapid  transit  systems  that  re- 
duce reliance  on  the  automobile  that 
both  pollutes  and  congests.  We  need 
scientific  and  technical  expertise  to  pro- 
duce low-cost  housing  to  replace  the 
rundown  tenements  that  all  too  often 
are  found  in  the  ghettos  of  major  cities. 
We  need  scientific  and  technical  expertise 
to  produce  low  cost  clean  energy  and  to 
improve  sewage  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  our  municipalities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  the  National  Economic  Con- 
version Act.  Simply  stated,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  move  both  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment and  defense  and  aerospace 
industries  into  a  process  of  shifting  Fed- 
eral efforts  from  defense  activities  to 
domestic  ones.  We  propose  to  do  this  In 
the  following  framework. 

Create  a  National  Economic  Conver- 
sion Commission  comprised  of  Cabinet 
memliers.  heads  of  selected  Independent 
agencies,  and  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  groups. 

Create  a  conversion  fund  and  require 
defense  and  aerospace  contractors  to  de- 
posit 12.5  percent  of  pretax  profits  into  it. 
The  Federal  Govenunent.  in  turn,  pays 
an  atmual  interest  on  the  amount  accu- 
mulated and  supplements  the  fund  to  the 
degree  necessary. 

Charge  the  commission  with  the  job  of 
overseeing  the  fund  and  approving  con- 
version plans  drawn  up  by  defense  and 
aerospace  industry  to  work  on  domestic 
problMtls  such  as  pollution  technology, 
rapid  transit  systems,  low-cost  housing, 
and  so  forth. 

Allow  Industrj'  to  draw  on  the 
conversion  fund  for  use  as  a  capital  base 
in  the  development  of  these  new  pro- 
grams. 

Use  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  pay  tem- 
porary compensation  to  those  workers 
who  are  victimized  by  defense  cutbacks. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  be  without 
controversy,  but  I  think  It  is  desperately 
needed.  In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
been  appropriating  money  for  the  types 
of  domestic  programs  that  we  aU  recog- 
nize are  essential.  But  the  appropriation 
of  these  moneys  is  not  in  and  of  itself  go- 
ing to  involve  defense  industries  in  de- 
veloping these  programs. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  large  aerospace 
firms.  The  directors  and  officers  of  these 
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corporations  have  a  duty  to  their  share- 
holders to  see  to  it  that  their  profit  and 
loss  sheet  remains  healthy.  Since  this  Is 
the  case,  the  impetus  is  clearly  there  for 
these  companies  to  be  pushing  for  more 
of  the  same  types  of  contracts  that  they 
now  secure  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are  geared  up  to  build  air- 
plane.'; and  any  attempted  transition  to  a 
program  of  building  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems, for  example,  could  result  in  dete- 
riorating profits  over  the  next  few  years. 

What  we  need  then  is  an  outside 
stimulus  for  these  industries  to  get  in- 
volved m  domestic  problems.  X  view  the 
National  Economic  Conversion  Act  as  the 
ideal  vehicle  to  provide  this  stimulus.  If 
we  are  successful  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation. I  feel  that  we  will  not  only  pave 
the  way  for  a  smooth  changeover  from  a 
defense-oriented  economy  to  a  domestic 
one.  but  that  the  impetus  will  be  there 
for  increased  domestic  spending  as  well. 
Companies  will  then  have  the  incentive 
to  do  advanced  research  and  develop- 
ment for  domestic  projects  along  with 
defen.ce  programs  and  will  m  all  proba- 
bility throw  their  considerable  weight  be- 
hind the  increased  funding  tor  the 
former. 

I  have  talked  to  many  scientists  and 
technicians  about  the  concept  that  we 
embody  in  the  National  Economic  Con- 
version Act.  and  I  can  tell  you  that  they 
are  eager  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  solv- 
ing Americas"  social  problems.  Our  edu- 
cated manpower  is  a  fantastic  resource, 
one  that  must  not  be  wosted.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  this  waste.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation that  we  introduce  today  will  have 
to  be  enacted. 


HORTON  COMMENDS  ANTIQUE 
BOTTLE  COLLECTORS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  li.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
versity of  Interests  and  hobbies  in  our 
country  keeps  America  from  becoming 
stagnant.  There  are  many  pressing  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  country,  yet  it  Is  the 
special  interests  of  individuals  that  gives 
each  person  a  certain  dmiension. 

Such  a  special  Interest  is  collecting 
old  bottles.  It  is  becoming  widespread 
and  the  diggers  have  unearthed  some 
very  beautiful  bottles — amber,  blue, 
green,  speckled,  and  purple — with  ex- 
tremely interesting  shapes. 

I  am  pleased  that  more  than  660  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  Genesee  Valley  Bottle 
Collectors  Association  in  my  area.  The 
club,  started  in  January  1969.  is  one  of 
the  largest  devoted  to  collecting  antique 
bottles,  in  the  Nation.  It  composes  23 
counties  in  New  York  and  24  other  States 
and  Canada. 

John  Guttenberg,  my  constituent,  and 
manager  for  corporate  communications 
for  Xerox,  is  president  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Bottle  Collectors  Association. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Historical  Bottle  Clubs,  John 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  federation 
for  1971  which  means  Rochester  will  be 
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the  federation's  headquarters  during  the 
next  year.  The  federation  has  83  member 
club*  around  the  country  with  13.000 
members. 

At  the  convention,  the  members 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  HJl. 
12284.  a  bill  that  would  prevent  unethi- 
cal dealers  from  selling  new  glass  as 
old  glass  or  misrepresenting  bottles  a5 
being  historical  and  original. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Recohd  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  story  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Times  Union,  and 
an  article  by  John  P.  Guttenberg  which 
appeared  In  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post. 
presenting  the  history  behind  the  hobby. 

The  story  and  articles  follow: 

PKDCHATION   OT   HISTOKICAL   BOTTLJC  CLUKS 
aESOLmON  IN  SUPP08T  or  H.B.   t338«   ADOPTED 
AT    THE    30    AttnVAl.    NATIONAL     CONVDJTION. 
ROCHESTWt.   NT..   JOT.T    25.    1970 

Whereas.  The  Federation  of  Historical  Bot- 
cle  Clubs  represenu  82  historical  bottle  col- 
lecciog  orgaittzatloiu  across  the  oatlon  made 
up  of  thousands  of  famUy  and  individual 
collectors  with  but  one  single  purpose  In 
mind — to  preserve  in  their  collections  tbat 
historical  twttle  Americana  <and  of  other 
orlgmst  that  strikes  their  collecting  fancies, 
and 

Whereas.  The  Innocents  aa  well  as  the  ad- 
vanced collectors  of  this  honorable  and  tradi- 
tional pMtime.  that  of  collecting,  have  fallen 
prey  u>  the  sellers  of  bottles  of  both  recent 
American  and  foreign  manufacture  tbat  have 
been  mlarepresented  as  being  historical  and 
original,  and 

Whereis.  There  la  an  immediate  demand 
by  historical  bottle  collectors  everywhere  In 
thii  great  nation  to  put  an  end  to  those  un- 
just and  unethical  practices,  and 

Whereas.  There  presently  Is  a  Bouse  Reso- 
lution 13254  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
liouis  C  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  and 
presently  alts  Idly  In  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc*  before 
the  Honorable  H.'tfley  O.  Staggers.  Chairman, 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Federation  of  Historical 
Bottle  Clubs,  representing  83  clubs  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  collectors  nationwide,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  lt«  membership  at  this 
convention,  petitions  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
bnng  House  Resolution  123d4  to  a  favorable 
vote  and  to  report  It  out  of  Committee  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
so  tbat  the  Honorable  Representatives  of 
these  thousands  of  Federation  member,  col- 
lectors and  the  growing  numbers  of  thou- 
sands of  potential  Federation  collecting 
members  will  surely  receive  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  House  of  Represenutlvea  for 
this  measure  that  will  protect  the  nation's 
third  sreatest  and  moat  respected  collecting 
hobby  from  the  Intrusion  of  unidentified 
counterfeit  historical  bottles. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  9.  1070) 
QmcK.  QiAB  A  Shovxi.;  CoLtscroas  Pay  Loth 

FD«        ANCIESrr        BOTTLSS,        THXT        SXAICU 

Thhottgh  Dtricps  and  Div<  Into  Suhken 

SxTPs:   A  Cttra:    Look  Near  Pwvtks 
(By  Lester  Smith) 

A  lot  of  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  lot 
more  than  two  cents  for  an  empty  bottle. 
There  are  people,  for  example,  who  will  pay 
you  tSO  for  an  empty  Coke  bottle. 

Not  Just  ony  Coke  bottle,  of  course.  It  has 
to  be  one  made  In  1B16  or  1917  And  dont 
think  you  can  sneak  a  1939  or  1930  bottle 
In  aa   ft   ringer.   Aficionados   know  all  the 
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markings  on  old  bottles,  and  they  can  tell 
a  '17  model  from  a  '35  model  with  the  same 
ease  that  n  little  boy  can  tell  a  '62  I>odge 
from  a  '«3  Plymouth. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  aficionados.  Bottle 
collecting,  it  seems,  is  a  widespread  hobby. 
There  now  ore  so  many  ooUectorm,  In  fact, 
that  on  a  nice  day  It's  hard  to  find  an  old 
dump  In  thU  country  that  Isn't  overrun  with 
bottle-hunting  scavengers.  Mo^t  of  the  hunt- 
ers keep  the  bottles — they  have  no  real  rea- 
son for  collecting  bottles,  they  aay.  except 
that  It's  a  hobby — ^but  some  sell  them,  occa- 
sionally for  handsome  prices. 

Most  collectors  won't  tell  anyone  where 
they  collect.  "Does  Macy's  tell  Olmbel's?" 
oslLS  Mrs.  Sylvia  McECenzle,  a  Lowell,  Mass.. 
collector.  "Dump  diggers  don't  tell  anyone 
where  they  dig."  Edwin  Ixiwe,  a  Gloucester. 
Mass.,  fireman,  says  the  old  rubbish  heap 
where  he  digs  "Is  my  dump,  and  I  won't  say 
where  ifa  located," 

But  May  Jones,  a  BO-year-old  Nara  Visa, 
N.M..  woman  who  Is  one  of  the  country's 
champion  collectors,  does  offer  amateurs  a 
hint  on  where  to  look.  Investigate  areas 
around  old  outhouses,  she  suggests,  because 
old-timers  used  to  wander  out  to  the  privy 
to  sneak  a  drink  Mrs,  Jones  doesn't  know 
how  many  bottles  she  owns,  but  she  does 
know  she  ha*  S.ooo  pounds  of  them.  That's 
how  much  weight  has  been  added  to  the 
trailer  she  keeps  them  in.  She  surely  has 
more  bottles  than  there  ore  people  tn  Nora 
Visa.  The  population  is  listed  at  l&O.  but 
Mrs.  Jones  says  that  figure  "must  be  count- 
ing six  Utters  of  puppies." 

OME  SKtXS    FOB    $9S0 

Most  Of  the  Old  bottles  bring  only  a  few 
dollars,  but  some  fetch  hundreds.  T.  B.  Lang- 
dell,  an  auctioneer  In  Mllford.  N.H..  con- 
ducted three  auctions  of  bottles  In  1969. 
selling  a  total  of  «60.000  worth.  One.  a  flask 
that  had  Masonic  emblems  Impressed  In  the 
gla&a  and  that  was  made  tn  Keene,  N^.. 
around  1800.  sold  for  W50-  A  170-year-Qld 
fiask  with  eagles  imprinted  on  each  side 
Iwought  »5O0.  A  100-year-old  bottle,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pig.  with  the  label  still  on  It,  sold 
for  $390. 

"This  bottle  thing  Is  the  hottest  business 
In  the  world  right  now."  says  Mr.  Langdell. 
who  auctions  everything  from  land  to  cows. 
He  said  one  bottle  auction  drew  500  to  600 
people  from  all  over  the  country  "When  peo- 
ple fly  Into  Boston  and  rent  Cadillacs  to  drive 
up  to  New  Hampshire  to  spend  a  day  buying 
bottles,  you  know  there's  real  enthusiasm." 
he  adds.  This  year,  be  says,  he  expects  to 
auction  off  $100,000  worth  of  old  bottles. 

Collectors  say  collecting  has  lU  hasards. 
Rummaging  around  in  ao  old  dump  Is  dan- 
gerous, so  Massachusetts'  Mrs.  McKenzle 
wears  electricians'  heavy  work  gloves  to  pro- 
tect against  the  broken  gloas  and  .-iharp 
metal.  Diane  Wain,  a  pretty  schoolteacher 
In  Bermuda,  says  a  friend  of  hers  defie.i  bar- 
racuda to  dive  for  bottles  off  the  Uland.  "He's 
so  carried  away  with  it  that  you  don't  bother 
to  ask  how  he  is  when  you  see  him — you  oak 
how  his  bottle  collection  is  coming  along." 
she  says. 

Some  valuable  finds  are  made  on  sunken 
■hips.  Carroll  W.  Husaey,  an  Alfred.  Maine, 
antique  dealer  whose  license  plate  aays  Bot- 
tles, says  bis  moat  valuable  possession  Is  a 
pint-sloe.  oUve-green  bottle  with  Masonic 
emblems  that  was  recovered  in  a  salvage  op- 
eration off  Bermuda.  He  paid  a  dealer  $150 
for  the  bottle,  which  be  says  Is  priceless 
today  and  not  for  sale.  It  was  aboard  a  ship 
sunk  in  1816.  A  similar  bottle  Is  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Waohlngton,  he 
says. 

NO    DSPOetT,   NO   RSTUaM 

But  most  bottles  are  unearthed  in  old 
dumps.  In  Boston,  construction  men  work- 
ing on  a  tiinnel  stopped  work  not  so  long  ago 
when  they  come  upon  an  ancient  rubbish 
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dump.  The  men  began  scrambling  around  as 
If  they  had  hit  an  ancient  treasure.  "We  got 
over  SO  bottles."  says  one  worker.  WUllam 
Degnan.  an  antique  dealer  in  Acton.  Mass.. 
sayft  more  than  4.000  bottles  have  been  re- 
covered from  cne  dump,  which  he  will  de- 
scribe only  as  being  "somewhere  In  southern 
New  Hampshire." 

Not  all  valuable  bottles  are  old,  however. 
In  1964.  the  maker  of  Lestoi:  detergent  came 
out  with  a  promotional  bottle  that  was  a 
replica  of  an  old  colonial  flask.  Now  the 
repUca  la  a  coUecton*  Item.  And  the  first  oo- 
deposlt — no-return  bottles,  ruby-red  num- 
bers made  by  Anchor  Hocking  for  Schllta 
beer  In  the  late  1940s,  now  bring  $5  or  more. 

(From    The  Times-Union,   Bochester,   N.T.. 
Jan.  2S.  1968) 

THBY'VE   CaUCHT   the    "COU-ICTING    PEVIII" 

(By  Joan  Lynn  Schlld) 
Fifty-nine  superbly  colored  bottles  spark- 
le on  specially  lighted  shelves  In  the  living 
room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Quttcoberg. 
Nettlecreek  Road.  Perinton. 

They  are  historical  flasks,  free-blown  In 
pictorial  molds  in  glass  factories  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  In  Kentucky.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  during  the   IQtb  century. 

They  range  from  amber,  emerald  and  blue 
to  the  now  rare  amethyat  and  purple.  In 
molded  designs  Inspired  by  persons  and 
events  conspicuous  in  the  exuberant  life  of 
the  young  nation. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guttenberg  caught  the 
collecting  fever  from  their  families.  Outtcn- 
berg,  a  former  lieutenant  In  the  Navy  and 
now  manager  of  corporate  communications 
for  Xerox,  geu  his  from  hla  mother,  the 
late  Mm.  John  P.  Outtenberg  Sr..  and  his 
great  aunt,  the  late  Mrs.  Lester  Oarson.  In- 
veterate ontlquers.  they  took  him.  &  lad  of 
15.  on  collecting  Jaunti. 

"I  had  to  buy  something  tn  self-defense." 
he  Joked,  'ao  I  bought  a  bitters  botUe.  I've 
been  collecting  ever  since.'* 

Mrs  Outtenberg  takes  her  interest  in  art 
and  collecting  from  her  great-great-grand- 
father. Edward  Hicks,  famous  Quaker  paint- 
er of  "The  Peacable  Kingdom"  scenes. 

Historical  flasks  are  their  favorite  col- 
lecting pieces,  because  of  their  shape,  the 
quality  of  the  glass,  tbelr  color  and  design, 
but  primarily  because  of  their  historical 
background  and  their  pure  Americanism. 
"They  are  alive  with  the  events  of  the  day." 
Guttenberg  said. 

The  flrst  bottle  glass  colors  were  amber, 
olive-green  and  aquamarine.  In  many  shades 
and  tones.  To  these  were  added  greens,  corn- 
flower blues  to  deep  cobalts  and.  occasion- 
ally, deep  purple. 

In  the  Outtenberg's  collection  are  portraits 
of  national  heroes,  presidents  and  would-be 
presidents,  railroads  and  steamboats.  There 
are  some  with  a  sunburst  motif,  one  of  the 
commonest,  and  some  with  a  cornucopia 
design 

They  have  Amerl<&n  eagle  flasks  and  a 
BAaaonlc  flask,  which  shows  a  square  and  a 
compass,  with  clasped  hands  underneath. 

Bspeelally  interesting  is  one  with  a  portrait 
of  Jenny  Und.  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  She 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  gave  two  concerts  In  Corinthian 
Hall.  Rochester,  in  July.  1851. 

The  rarest  piece  m  the  collection  Is  a  dark 
green  Stiegel-type  fiask  dating  about  1790. 
It  bears  an  original  latwl  which  says  "Cam- 
phor." Pasted  on  the  back  is  the  label  of  an 
apothecary  in  New  Hope.  Pa.,  who,  Mr.  Gut- 
tenberg presumes,  filled  the  flask  with  cam- 
phor and  sold  it  to  some  of  hla  customen. 

Another  rarity,  made  about  1860,  com- 
memorates Major  Rlngold.  a  hero  of  the 
Mexican  War.  It  la  noteworthy  for  its  aroe- 
thyst  color,  the  majority  of  historical  flasks 
being  either  aqua,  green,  amber  or  olive. 
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|From  the  Brighton-Pitt-^ford  Post,  Pitts- 
ford.  N.Y..  May  21.  1970] 
Wmats  All  This  Business  About  Coixbct- 
XNC  AtlTlQVZ  BoTTLsa/ 
(By  John  P.  Guttenberg.  Jr.) 

The  Genespe  Bottle  Collectors  Association 
sponsored  -a  major  antique  bottle  exhibit  and 
sale  recently  at  Bristol  50  Acres. 

This  article  on  the  background  of  bottle 
collecting  was  written  by  John  P.  Outtenberg 
Jr.  of  28  Nettlecreek  Rd..  Perinton.  associa- 
tion president. 

Bottles  and  glass  blowing  date  back  to  the 
First  Century  before  Cbrist. 

Studenu  of  history  often  forget  that  it 
was  America's  flrst  industry — having  begun 
with  the  construction  of  a  glass  works  In 
1609.  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony  tn  Virginia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  gloss  beads  and  bottles  with 
the  Indians. 

Glass  was  a  precious  commodity  during 
much  of  our  history  since  only  the 
well-to-do  could  afford  it.  No  wonder  tbat 
until  the  manufacture  of  bottles  became 
economical  through  mass  production  in  the 
post  Civil  War  industrial  revolution,  bottles 
were  more  prized  than  their  contents. 
Whether  filled  with  spirits  or  medicine,  bot- 
tles were  refilled  time  and  again  for  their 
owner's  use. 

Curiously,  the  "boom"  in  collecting  an- 
tique American  bottles  has  come  partly  be- 
cause this  ancient  and  artful  craft  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

With  one-way.  no  deposit  bottles,  tin  cans 
and  the  dozens  of  synthetics  now  used  to 
package  items  which  were  formerly  bottled, 
we  may  see  the  glass  container  as  we  know 
it  today  disappear  before  this  century  closes. 

Scientists  have  already  found  a  way  to 
produce  bottles  that  will  eventually  decom- 
pose, thus  eliminating  the  waste  problem, 
and  recently  It  was  discovered  that  ground 
glass  mixed  with  other  substances  made  one 
of  the  strongest  road  bed  materials — again 
helping  to  find  a  means  of  using  waste  bot- 
tles for  other  purposes. 

Today,  the  United  States  manufactures 
about  30  mUlion  bottles  annually,  but  most 
ore  disposed  of  when  their  contents  have 
been  used.  Therefore.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  collectors  are  scouring  grandma's  attic. 
Uncle  Harry's  barn  or  Aunt  Sally's  cellar  for 
old  bottles.  Many  collectors  are  digging  deep 
into  old  town  dumps  dating  back  a  hundred 
years  or'  more  to  find  early  specimens. 

Rochester  and  the  Genesee  Valley  area  was 
a  center  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  bottles  for  much  of  the  I9th  Century.  The 
famous  Clyde  Glass  Works  was  located  to  the 
east — those  at  Lancaster  and  Lockport  to  the 
west.  The  Erie  Canal  was  a  major  artery  for 
the  shipment  of  bottles.  The  prodigious  or- 
chards and  vineyards  of  this  area  demanded 
huge  quantities  of  conning  Jars  and  bottles, 
Bochester  was  the  home  of  H.  H.  Warner  Co. 
and  Doyle's  Hop  Bitters,  making  this  city 
the  third  largest  center  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  patent  medicines  and 
ciu^es  in  the  late  19th  Century.  And  the 
famous  Ball  Brothers,  whose  canning  Jars 
atlU  bear  their  name,  lived  in  Canandalgua. 
Fred  Lxx:ke,  a  pioneer  In  power  distribution 
insulators,  started  in  Victor  and  the  com- 
pany still  thrives  today. 

Today's  bottle  collector  bos  no  definitive 
profile  other  than  being  somewhat  of  a 
"fanatic"  about  his  hobby.  In  our  area  they 
run  from  teenagers  like  Tom  Olson  of  Pitts- 
ford  to  retired  master  glossblower  Leo 
Ehrsteln  of  the  city,  who  learned  his  craft 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Women 
are  avid  collectors,  too — with  about  the  same 
strength  In  numbers  as  men. 

Bottle  collecting  tends  to  be  a  "family" 
hobby,  with  husband,  wife  and  children  all 
Involved.  Bottle  diggers   (or  "Grubbers"  as 
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they  are  known  In  the  bottle  worlds  often 
go  off  together  like  those  on  a  camping  trip 
or  Sunday  picnic — adding  rakes  and  shovels 
to  the  basket  of  sandwiches  in  the  back  of 
the  car. 

The  appeal  that  bottles  hold  for  most  col- 
lectors Is  in  their  rich  colors,  unusual  shapes 
and  aethetic  appeal,  great  history  and  the 
technology  behind  them.  Bottles  made  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  were  free-blown  or  mold- 
blown  (Often  from  crude  wooden  molds  that 
left  whittle  marks  on  the  bottle)  and  tbelr 
shape  and  lines  were  Irregular  for  the  most 
part.  Necks  and  collars  around  the  bottle's 
Up  were  applied  In  separate  steps.  With  auto- 
mation .  bottles  became  standardized  in 
shape,  color  and  the  consistency  of  the  glass. 

I  Prom     the     Genesee     Valley     Newspapers. 

May  21,  1970] 

Why  Bottlx  Coixscting 

Bottles  which  have  embossing  or  labels  on 
them  hold  great  appeal  to  the  collector.  Many 
bottles,  especially  bitters,  cures,  medicines 
and  soda  or  mineral  waters,  carried  the 
names  of  the  maker  and  the  town  or  city 
where  they  came  from.  Labels  on  patent 
medicines  and  cures  spoke  of  relieving  every 
malady  known  to  man  or  beast  and  could  be 
ttsed  Internally  and  externally. 

Historical  or  pictorial  fiasks  usually  bore 
familiar  symbols  of  the  Republic  such 
as  busts  of  presidential  candidates,  national 
heroes,  the  American  Eagle,  the  horn  of 
plenty,  ears  of  corn,  anchors,  or  masonic 
symbols. 

The  last  masonic  fiasks  were  produced 
around  1B30  because  of  an  event  tbat  took 
place  In  Batavla  In  the  late  1820's.  A  man 
named  Morgan  woa  denied  his  33rd  masonic 
degree  and  In  a  fit  of  pique  revealed  the 
secrets  of  free-masonry  to  the  editor  of  the 
local  newspaper.  When  published,  the  news 
traveled  across  the  young  nation  and  a  wave 
of  contempt  against  the  masonic  fraternity 
drove  it  underground  imtll  after  the  Civil 
War.  But  the  national  contempt  was  mild 
compared  to  the  wrath  of  local  free-masons 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  ares. 

He  was  placed  in  the  Jail  at  Canandalgua 
for  his  own  protection,  from  where  be  was 
ultimately  abducted,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again. 

Most  early  bottles  have  well  established 
value.  Many  bring  hundreds  of  dollars  at 
sales  and  auctions.  The  more  common  and 
later  bottles  bring  less  money,  but  in  recent 
years,  for  example,  an  Interest  in  canning 
Jars  and  insulators  from  telephone  and  tele- 
graph poles  has  Increased  tbelr  price  by  blgh 
multiples.  Canning  Jars  and  insulators  today 
can  run  from  under  a  dollar  to  well  over  $100 
depending  on  rarity,  color,  age  and  em- 
bossing. 

Some  collectors  specialize,  others  build 
general  collections.  Specialists  have  an  infi- 
nite number  of  sub-categories  to  work  with- 
in their  area  of  Interest  (e.g..  bottles  of  one 
color,  or  all  from  one  glass  house  or  region). 
Most  collectors  appreciate  all  bottles  and  find 
that  there  Is  much  to  be  learned  even  if  they 
have  been  at  it  for  years.  There  Is  a  dearth  of 
Information  about  bottles  despite  their  long 
history  in  America  and  a  spate  of  literature 
that  has  appeared  In  the  lost  decade,  which 
has  been  dubbed  the  bottle  collecting  boom. 

Price  guides  abound  for  those  who  attempt 
to  establish  value  for  Identifiable  bottles — 
but  these  are  often  Inaccurate  because  the 
author  is  basing  his  prices  on  what  the  traf- 
fic will  bear  In  his  neck  of  the  woods.  Also, 
prices  change  rapidly  in  bottle  collecting  due 
to  Increased  interest  in  the  hobby  and  the 
parallel  scarcity  of  bottles  as  they  are  ac- 
quired and  taken  off  the  market. 

A  good  way  to  determine  price  Is  to  follow 
sales,  auctions  and  classified  ads  in  antique 
and  bottle  publications.  Another  approach 
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Ls  to  talk  with  knowledgeable  collectors  who 
have  a  "feci"  for  the  market.  In  tbe  end, 
however,  the  value  of  a  bottle  to  Its  owner 
may  not  be  its  price  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  its  beauty  or  uniqueness.  Its  having  been 
handed  down  in  a  family  or  found  in  some 
obscure  place. 

Collectors  are  fond  of  displaying  their 
treasures  on  shelves  and  wlndowsUIs.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  thrilling  for  a  collector  than 
to  pull  out  a  bag  with  a  new  acquisition 
carefully  wrapped  liutde  that  can  be  shown 
to  a  fellow  collector. 

Swapping  and  trading  is  an  active  psstlme 
among  collectors,  and  a  good  memory 
serves  the  serious  collector  well  If  he  wants 
to  make  the  right  deal  with  the  right  per- 
son who  has  the  right  bottle. 

Patience  is  indeed  a  virtue  for  bottle  col- 
lectors. Many  veteracLs  have  learned  the 
wisdom  of  tracking  desired  Items  for  years 
through  private  collections,  estate  sales,  un- 
tapped town  dumps,  etc.  Hlgbway  construc- 
tion and  urban  renewal  projects  In  recent 
years  have  laid  open  new  fields  for  the  col- 
lector to  pour  over.  Still,  many  collectors 
find  that  excavating  around  dumps,  barns, 
old  houses  is  fruitful  (if  there  was  no  town 
dump,  bottles  were  burled  In  tbe  yard)  or 
covered  over  privy  holes  (an  ideal  spot  to 
drop  a  flask  if  dad  heard  mother  coming 
down  the  path  while  he  was  nipping  or  for 
getting  rid  of  poison  bottles  that  you  dldnt 
want  the  children  to  get  hold  of). 

Tbe  search  goes  on  and  the  interest  In- 
creases dally.  There  are  more  than  110  an- 
tique bottle  clubs  in  America  and  a  rough 
estimate  of  bottle  enthusiasts  is  probably 
several  hundred  thousand 

Fakes  and  reproductions  are  appearing 
on  the  market  and  tbe  neophyte  and  veteran 
collector  alike  must  be  wary  of  the  un- 
authentic Item  passed  off  as  the  real  thing. 
A  New  Hampshire  congressman  Introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  last  year  sclpulatlDg  that 
foreign  reproductions  of  bottles  entering 
the  United  States  must  be  so  marked. 

The  "boom"  in  bottles  and  bottle  collect- 
ing continues. 

Who  knows  but  that  today's  coke  bottle, 
aspirin  bottle  or  perfume  bottle  may  be  to- 
morrow's collectable  treasure! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  CONGRESS- 
MAN—REPRESENTATIVE SAM 
FRXEDEL— BY  A  GREAT  CLERGY- 
MAN—DR.  ABRAHAM  SHUSTER- 
MAN 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MASTULini 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiati,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  aU 
know,  for  almost  18  years,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Dnited  States  has  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  benefit  of  the  wisdom,  wide  experi- 
ence, and  complete  dedication  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  of  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  refer  to  the  gentle- 
man who  represents  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland — Sui  Frizdel. 

Because  of  rather  imusual  circum- 
stances tn  the  recent  Maryland  Demo- 
cratic primary  election  last  month  in 
which  two  other  candidates  sought  the 
high  office  so  very  ably  filled  by  our 
esteemed  colleague — Congressman  Fkie- 
DEL,   the  Greater  Baltimore  area  and. 
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Indeed,  the  Nation  itself,  will  be  deprived 
of  his  invaluable  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  chairman  of  tlie  Jomt 
Committee  on  Printing,  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  chairman  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Traiwportatlon  and 
Aeronautics  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  he  has 
given  the  t>est  of  himself,  on  behalf  of  the 
largest  city  south  of  the  Melsoh  and  Dixon 
line,  his  State  and  our  Nation.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  remind  this  great  House 
of  tlw  Important  role  he  played  In  the 
passage  of  vital  legislation,  and  of  his 
leadership  In  congressional  committee 
hearings  and  deliberations.  At  all  times, 
he  fought  for  what  he  deemed  best  for 
ihe  United  States  and  his  mipending  de- 
parture from  this  historic  Chamber  will 
leave  a  void  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fill  with  a  man  who  possesses  Repre- 
sentative FRtEDEL's  experience  and 
vision. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that 
one  of  Baltimore's  highly  esteemed 
clergj-men.  Dr.  Abraham  Shusterman. 
rabbi  of  Bar  Sinai  Temple,  the  oldest 
continuously  Reform  congregation  In 
America  was  founded  in  1842.  expressed 
his  deep  disappointment  In  the  primary 
election  results  in  a  moMng  letter  to  our 
dlstincuished  colleague. 

Dr.  Shusterman  was  jne  of  the  three 
clergymen  in  the  well-known  television 
series  "To  Promote  Good  Will" — the 
other  two  being  a  highly  respected 
Protestant  minister,  and  a  learned  mon- 
signor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I 
should  also  like  to  mention  that  Rabbi 
Shusterman  is  the  only  non-Christian  to 
ever  receive  the  Cardmal  Gibbons  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  religion 
and  the  community. 

Because  of  the  Importance  In  these 
days  to  promote  good  uill.  and  also  due 
to  our  respect  for  and  admiration  of  our 
colleague  from  Maryland.  I  should  like 
to  insert  Dr.  Abraham  Shusterman's  let- 
ter in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  Is  as  follows : 

Has  SiNAt  Congregation. 
Baltimore,  %td..  October  S.  1970. 

Hon    a*MC«L  X.  PRXCDEL. 

Balttmore.  Sfd. 

DcAK  Sam:  I  wnnted  to  be  atisolutely  cer- 
iflin  of  the  outcome  of  the  primary  before 
writing  to  you.  We  share  your  aatural  dljsap- 
pomtment  In  the  results  but  we  also  sbare 
your  pride  m  a  number  of  undentAble  ii^cXA — 
first,  you  have  had  a  great  c&reer  In  Wa£h- 
Ington.  No  representative  hJLs  been  closer  or 
msre  helpful  to  his  people:  second,  no  one 
candidate  could  have  defeated  you  ...  It 
took  two  of  them.  You  could  have  readily 
defemted  anyone  else:  third,  you  will  go  out 
of  DfBce  with  the  respect,  good- will  and 
gratUude  of  all  «'ho  have  known  you  and 
have  worked  with  you. 

As  for  me.  I  am  proud  thai  rou  were  Har 
Sinai  Brotherhood's  &rat  honored  man  of  the 
year.  1  look  forward  to  dedicating  some  por- 
tion of  the  new  building  as  the  Brotherhood's 
gift  In  your  name.  We  have  placed  the 
plaque  aside.  awalUng  the  proper  day. 

We  send  you  and  Reglna  our  best  wl&hes. 
May  God  bless  you  both  and  grant  you  many 
happy  and  rewarding  years. 
Sincerely. 

ABSAHAU    SHVSrntMA3T. 

Babbt. 
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PRICE  OF  PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  distinguished  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Honorable  David  Pack- 
ard, received  the  Crozier  Gold  Medal 
from  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion for  distinguished  service  to  arma- 
ment for  the  United  States.  His  timely 
address  on  that  occasion  has  now  been 
published  by  Ordnance  magazine,  and  it 
is  of  such  importance  that  I  thought  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

In  a  day  when  many  are  striving  to 
reduce  the  Defence  budget  at  all  costs, 
he  gives  us  an  important  lesson  in  the 
price  of  preparedness  in  a  nuclear  age.  I 
sincerely  believe  a  reading  of  this  brief 
article  will  be  especially  helpful  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  deciding  on  their 
votes  on  important  legislation  affecting 
national  security,  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  take  the  time  to  review  Mr. 
Packard's  words. 

Tlw  article  follows: 

PaiCE    OP    PftEPAUONCSS 

(By  Hon.  David  Packard.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defenpei 

When  World  Wnr  I  began,  the  United 
States  Army  was  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
army  of  Sweden.  Despite  Impressive  progress 
from  a  standing  start,  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  American  Industry  was  not  effectively 
tapped  until  the  war  was  near  its  end.  too 
late  for  use  In  the  conflict. 

Most  American  troops  In  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  reached  Europe  In 
British  transports  Our  armies  went  Into 
battle  with  British  or  French  artillery  pieces 
and  fired  French-manufactured  artillery 
ammuniilon;  our  airmen  flew  Allied  planes. 
Our  soldiers  manned  French  tanks.  Of  23.000 
tanks  en  order  In  the  United  SUtes.  only  76 
tut  d  been  completed  at  the  time  of  t  he 
Armistice. 

Fifty  years  ago.  after  hts  retirement.  MaJ. 
Oen.  William  Crozier  »TOte  a  book  entitled 
"Ordnance  and  the  World  War— A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  American  Prepared- 
ness "  It  was  written,  he  said,  "In  order  that 
we  may  not  again  enter  a  war  under  condi- 
tions requiring  so  muqh  time  for  their  cor- 
rection and  so  much  protection  by  other 
forces  while  we  are  making  our  own 
ready.   .  . 

General  Crozlcr'x  book  did  not  achieve  Its 
purpose  World  War  II  again  found  the  Na- 
tion 111 -pre  pared. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1930's,  the  severe 
domestic  problems  of  the  depression  led  to 
reduction  In  the  armed  forces.  Spending  for 
national  security  was  cut  back  more  than 
25  per  cent.  As  Hitler  began  to  rearm  Ger- 
many, we  continued  to  starve  our  already 
anemic  military  forces. 

Among  the  consequences  of  our  policy  was 
the  loss  of  able,  trained  personnel.  How  many 
military  leaders  were  lost  to  the  Nation  can- 
not be  known.  But  tn  1933.  only  the  resist- 
ance of  Congress  prevented  the  execution  of 
a  Presidential  plan  to  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces  a  number  of  officers  who  were 
over  age  In  grade  Among  tboM  slated  for 
discharge  as  an  economy  measure  were 
Lucius  Clay.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Leslie  R 
Groves.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  James  A.  Van 
Fleet,  and  Matthew  B.  RlUgeway. 

Since  promoilon  was  strictly  by  seniority. 
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these  officers  were  then  first  lieutenants  after 
15  years  of  service  There  was  simply  no  op- 
portunity to  advance,  regardless  n(  profes- 
sional competence. 

As  late  a.*  1939.  the  year  World  War  n  be- 
gan, we  were  spending  only  J5  mlUlon  for 
military  research  and  development.  As  late 
as  1938.  we  were  spending  no  more  to  ac- 
quire armored  vehicles  than  for  horses,  wag- 
ons, saddles,  and  harnesses. 

.\fter  Pearl  Harbor,  we  were  forced  to  send 
men  to  combat  areas  who  had  never  even 
seen— in  training — the  weapons  they  were 
given  to  use  For  2  years  or  more  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  materiel  restricted  most  of 
our  forces  to  little  more  than  holding  oper- 
ations. 

World  War  11  was  followed  by  another  pe- 
riod or  negleri  of  our  armed  forces.  When 
war  broke  out  In  Korea,  again  the  Nation 
*"as  unready. 

Sixteen  days  after  North  Korean  forces 
crossed  the  3Bth  parallel  and  began  to 
squeeze  a  meager  force  of  South  Koreans  and 
Americans  Into  the  Pusan  perimeter,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Lyndon  B.  Johtison.  took  the  floor  to  make 
these  remarks; 

"Our  equipment  .  .  .  u  plainly  inadequate 
m  quantity,  it  is  not  the  right  kind,  and  It  is 
not  at  the  right  place. 

"Our  Marine  Corps  troops  have  been  re- 
duced  to  a  pom:  where  ii  is  impossible  for 
them  to  furnish  a  single  war-strength  divi- 
sion to  General  MacArthur.  .  .  . 

"Our  Army  divisions  do  not  have  the  num- 
ber of  battalions  they  need  to  function  effi- 
ciently in  combat. 

"Tir  more  dollars  are  being  lost  in  South 
Korea  than  all  the  dollars  we  have  saved — 
If  we  have  saved  any  at  all. 

"We  will  lose  more  dollars  and  lose  more 
i:-ra  because  our  economy  was  false,  our 
overccnfidence  was  unjustified,  our  emphasis 
was  wrong." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  Na- 
tion has  been  poorly  prepared  for  three  of 
the  four  major  confilcts  in  which  it  has  be- 
come involved  m  this  century.  The  costs  of 
unpreparedness  in  lives  and  in  treasure  have 
been  traglcully  high.  In  the  past,  time  has 
been  granted  to  us  to  recover  from  imtlal 
setbacks,  to  arm.  and  finally  to  win  the  day. 

In  the  nuclear  world  of  today,  we  cannot 
coun:  on  time  to  be  our  ally.  We  mu-st  be 
prepared  at  all  times,  or  we  will  not  survive. 

Americans  have  short  memories.  They  are 
less  inclined  than  some  others  to  heed  the 
leTsons  of  hlstor>*.  In  some  ways,  thi.i  may  be 
good.  We  da  not  hang  on  to  enmities  of  the 
past.  We  do  n^t  brood  for  long  over  yester- 
days grievances. 

To  forget  our  past  mistakes,  however,  is  to 
ciurt  dUaster.  Philosopher  George  Santay- 
ani  said:  '"Those  who  cannot  remember  the 
past  are  condemned  to  r?peaT  u."  I  can 
think  of  no  m:tre  appropriate  mot^o  to  hang 
on  the  wall  cf  every  office  m  the  Pentr.gon  rs 
we  plan  our  defense  posture  for  the  1970'». 

There  are  great  pressures  toward  n  re.iuc- 
tlcn  of  our  military  power  in  the  decade  of 
the  T970's.  The  pressures  come  from  the  do- 
mestic front,  both  economic  and  political. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Defcn.-ie  re:og- 
n;ze  the  urgency  cf  unmet  domestic  needs 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  cf  Infla- 
tion. To  permti  increased  Federal  sctndln;:  to 
meet  these  needs  without  further  fueling  :he 
nres  of  Inflation,  the  President  has  made 
signiflc.-int  cuts  tn  the  level  of  defen:;e  ex- 
penditures. 

The  courjtj  we  are  follcwlnj  Is  a  realises 
course,  not  because  of  any  significant  lessen- 
ing of  the  antagonism  and  ten'^tons  around 
the  world,  but  because  of  the  Increasing  abil- 
ity of  our  friend.?  and  allies  to  carry  a  larg-r 
share  of  the  burden  of  their  own  serurlty.  It 
will  be  a  safe  course  if  reductions  are  lim- 
ited and  carefully  controlled  to  maintain  a 
foundat!.3n   of   strength   adequate   and    re- 
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spouslve  to  potenLtal  coniingencles  of  the 
future.  T^ils  fouudailon  mudt  mclude  an 
adequate  nuclear  deterrent. 

Our  armei  farce^  are  bemg  reshaped  on 
the  ba^is  of  the  Nlxsu  Doctrine.  The  essence 
of  that  doctrine  *&  a  shar.ng  of  re^pcuslbil- 
ity  between  our  country  and  other  natioua 
with  which  we  are  Jomed  by  the  bond  of 
commun  lutereS'.^.  The  change  which  t..e 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  bringing  about  is  greater 
self-reliance  on  the  pari  of  other  uailijus, 
particularly  in  prjviding  the  manpower 
needed  ior  their  tielense. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  a'itue&slug  the 
first  application  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Otir 
mlUtary  forces  there  are  being  cut  in  half 
because  of  the  encouraging  development  of 
the  Will  and  the  abUlty  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense. 

The  changes  lu  our  defense  posture  which 
are  being  made  result  from  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  comprehensive  examination  of 
defen&e  and  other  national  needs  that  has 
ever  been  made.  This  review  is  a  continuing 
process  which  Is  meant  to  guard  against 
neglect  of  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  ovur 
national  Government.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the  Defense 
Department,  the  reductions  tn  forces  and 
programs  recommended  by  the  President  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  can  go  without  as- 
suming excessive  risks. 

There  are  strong  pressures,  however,  for 
reductions  that  go  far  beyond  those  which 
President  Nixon  has  approved. 

The  greatest  concern  that  I  have  at  the 
present  time  Is  that  defense  cutbacks  wUl 
go  beyond  the  point  of  prudent  risk.  The 
greatest  responsibility  that  Secretary  lAlrd 
and  I  have  Is  to  keep  the  Nation  on  the 
course  of  orderly  reduction  In  defense  and 
to  maintain  a  capability  that  will  protect  the 
American  people  In  the  years  ahead. 

Our  post  experience  should  teach  us  that 
an  Inadequate  level  of  defense  spending  is 
an  illusory  form  of  economy.  In  a  month  or 
two  a  war  eats  up  the  savings  realized  over 
the  course  of  many  years  by  Insufficient 
funding  of  defense.  In  a  future  war.  unpre- 
parednese  would  be  more  than  costly — It 
would  be  suicidal. 

Our  military  capability  in  the  future  is  de- 
termined by  what  we  do — or  fall  to  dO'^ — to- 
day. Weapons  and  equipment  of  sophistica- 
tion do  not  spring  into  being  overnight. 

And  so  I  feel  deep  concern  that  the  United 
States  Is  currently  spending,  for  military 
research  and  development,  between  12  and 
(3  billion  less  annnually  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  we  have  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  5  or  10  or  IS  years  from  now  will 
depend  on  the  vigor  and  effectiveness  of  the 
research  and  development  effort   today. 

We  must  attach  special  Importance  to 
the  research  and  development  effort — to 
both  Its  quantity  and  Its  quality — for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  In  the  years  ahead 
mUltary  power  that  «-iii  be  effective  In 
keeping  the  peace.  In  this  field  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  second  to  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  looking  to  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  United  States  wUl  need 
less  military  manpower,  asserts  at  the  same 
time  a  determination  to  provide  a  nuclear 
shield  for  the  protection  of  other  nations. 
To  carry  out  this  re^wnsiblllty.  as  well  as 
to  protect  our  own  people,  we  cannot  permit 
any  relative  deterioration  in  our  strategic 
forces. 

At  Vienna,  negotiations  are  now  going 
oo  which,  we  hope,  will  produce  a  reliable 
agreement  on  Jtbe  mutual  limitation  of 
strategic  weapools.  Such  an  agreement  could 
reduce  somewhat  our  future  expenditures 
on  nuclear  weapons.  But,  until  such  an 
agreement  Is  concluded,  we  cannot  Ignore 
growing  threats  to  our  security,  nor  can  we 
fall  to  take  timely  action  to  cotmter  them. 
We  must  remember  that  In  the  put  S 
years,  the  United  SUtes  has  stabilised  de- 
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ployment  of  strategic  offensive  weapons, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  accelerated  both 
their  development  and  their  deployment. 
Our  Nation  has  made  no  basic  change  in  the 
force  levels  set  In  1965-1967.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Umon  continues  to  add 
to  its  total  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
And.  as  we  have  teen,  the  Chinese  are  still 
on  their  technological  track  to  a  ballistic 
missile. 

As  Secretary  Laird  and  I  have  pointed  out. 
it  Is  not  the  strategic  balance  that  exists 
today  that  dlsturtis  us  but  the  momentum 
established  by  the  Soviet  Union  m  iu  vig- 
orous development  and  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons.  The  vigor  of  the 
Soviet  effort  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  now  has  more  land-based  ICBU'a 
than  the  United  Sutes.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  progress  of  Communist  China  toward  an 
ICBM  capability. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  a  modest  addition  to 
the  Safeguard  antl-balllstic  missile  program 
which  was  approved  last  year. 

Safeguard  Is  merely  a  minimum  prudent 
step  to  protect  our  deterrent  capability  In 
the  face  of  a  large  and  growing  Soviet 
nuclear-missile  capability  and  a  budding 
Chinese  capability.  It  is  a  step  which  will 
not  quicken  the  arms  race.  It  Is  a  step  which 
dc^es  not  hinder  arms-limitation  talks.  It  Is 
a  step  which  la  subject  to  annual  review  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  But.  at  this 
moment.  I  strongly  believe  It  is  a  step  we 
roust  take  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  meaning- 
ful deterrent  throughout  the  1970's.  To  fore- 
go the  Safeguard  deployment  is  a  gamble 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  take. 

The  course  toward  which  President  Nixon 
is  steering  the  Nation  is  In  the  direction  of 
peace.  His  policy  is  one  of  responsible  Inter- 
nationalism. It  does  not  contemplate  a 
United  States  which  will  patrol  the  world  as 
a  global  policeman  nor  a  United  States 
which  abdicates  responsibility  and  cowers  In 
Isolationism. 

Successful  implementation  of  the  Preai- 
dent's  foreign  policy  requires  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  for  our  countrj-  as  for  Into  the 
future  as  any  of  us  can  see. 

The  consequence  of  past  failure  to  main- 
tain such  a  posture  are  the  casuaiaes  of 
three  wars  which  have  occurred  in  the  life- 
time of  most  of  us. 

Let  us  not  in  the  future  be  forced  again 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  young  Americans  who 
died  because  their  country  let  its  sword  rust. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  on  our  preparedness 
and  our  national  resolves  depends  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  SUCCESSES 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

op   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
comes  to  a  somethlng-less-than-glorious 
pause,  before  resuming.  lameducks  and 
all.  In  mid-November.  I  would  lilte  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  administration's 
successes  during  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  we  have 
had  a  President  who  has  handled  foreign 
acrairs  as  well  as  has  President  Nixon. 

For  21  months  now,  America  and  the 
world  have  moved  steadily  toward  peace. 
At  the  same  time  the  world  has  become 
aware  that,  wljile  the  United  States  will 
stand  by  her  commitments  and  will  work 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  we  will  no  longer 
be  policeman  for  the  world. 

The  inflexible  policies  of  the   1940'a 
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and  19S0°s  gave  us  unnecessary  prob- 
lems in  the  1960's.  and  President  Nixon 
has  quickly  recognized  that  they  will  not 
do  for  the  1970's. 

From  this  understanding  has  come 
the  Nixon  doctrine — the  doctrine  that 
says  we  will  provide  a  nuclear  umbrella 
for  our  allies,  and  we  «ill  supply  them 
with  arms  and  materiel,  but  they  must 
do  their  own  fighting. 

President  Nixon  means  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said:  that  American  men 
will  not  again  get  bogged  down  in  the 
morass  of  Asia. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
the  President's  success  in  bringing  Amer- 
ican soldiers  out  of  that  morass  is  a  high- 
point  of  Ills  administration  to  date. 

He  could  have  done  it  with  abject  sur- 
render, as  some  have  urged;  he  conceiv- 
ably could  have  done  it  with  a  nuclear 
bomb,  at  what  price  no  one  knows. 

Instead,  he  is  doing  it  in  such  a  way 
tliat  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  and  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
even  after  we  liave  gone. 

What  is  happening  v  tliat  President 
Nixon  is  living  up  to  our  commitments 
to  South  Vietnam  but  is  doing  so  in  such 
a  way  that  they  must  live  up  to 
their  own  commitments  to  freedom  and 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  peace  grows  nearer  in 
the  Far  East,  so  does  it  appear  more  Im- 
minent in  the  Near  East  where  there  is 
talk  now  of  abiding  by  and  extending 
the  cease-fire  rather  than  of  going  back 
to  war. 

The  President's  persuasive  powers,  his 
show  of  strength  at  the  proper  time 
and  his  own  appearance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean all  made  clear  to  the  Nations 
of  the  Middle  East  and  to  those  who  seek 
to  stir  up  trouble  there  that  the  President 
Is  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  full-blown  vrar  from  breaking 
out. 

Just  as  the  President  has  sought  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world's  trouble  spots, 
so  has  he  also  sought  to  bridge  the  gaps 
between  the  Onited  States  and  the  small 
nations  of  East  Europe.  His  success  in 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  is  manifest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  the  President's 
accomplishments  in  his  first  21  months 
In  office  is  long.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
SALT  talks  or  the  agreements  with  Japan 
concerning  Oltinawa.  But  who  can  deny 
that  President  Nixon's  most  important 
accomplishments  are  in  the  realm  of 
world  peace  and  international  stability. 

As  the  Congress  recesses.  I  believe  its 
Members  shoiild  take  full  cognizance  of 
these  facts.  The  partisan  issues  in  the 
upcoming  election  are  domestic.  The  ac- 
complishments in  foreign  affairs  tran- 
scend any  partisansliip. 


WALTER  W.  STRALEY  OUTLINES 
GOALS  OP  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
NATIONAL  READING  COUNCIL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    IU.lMOt6 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTAnVES 

Wednesdov.  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  first 
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meeting  of  President  Nixon's  National 
Reading  Council  held  here  In  Washing- 
con. 

The  members  ol  the  Council  spent  a 
full  day  outlining  and  discussing  goals 
for  the  Council  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  members  attended  a  reception  at  the 
White  House  hosted  by  Mrs.  Nixon,  who 
has  agreed  to  take  on  the  challenging 
task  of  serMng  as  honorary  Chairman  of 
the  National  Readmg  Council. 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Straley.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  vice  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co.. 
presented  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the 
days  proceedings  which  I  shall  include 
in  the  Recoud  today. 

May  I  first  congratulate  the  President 
for  his  iniUaUve  in  creating  the  National 
Reading  CouncU.  I  am  particularly 
gratefiil  for  this  national  commitment 
to  reading  because  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  General  Edu- 
cation. I  am  reminded  every  day  by 
testimony  before  our  committee  of  the 
urgent  need  for  improving  Americas 
verbal  skills.  The  President  shows  great 
understanding  in  making  this  one  of  his 
admmistratlons  main  goals. 

It  is  also  most  pleosing  to  see  the 
First  Lady  take  on  the  difficult  role  of 
honorary  Chairman  of  the  Council.  As 
a  former  schoolteacher  herself.  Mrs. 
Nixon  shows  deep  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem.  First  Ladies 
have  made  many  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  improving  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  but  I  believe  history  will  re- 
cord Mrs.  Nixon's  contribution  in  rais- 
ing the  reading  standards  of  our  children 
and  adults  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  meaiungful. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today  the 
brief  introduction  of  Mr.  Straley  made 
by  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Stra- 
ley "s  own  remarks. 

It  should  be  evident  from  the  remarks 
of  both  Secretary  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Straley  that  the  National  Reading  Coun- 
cil is  off  to  a  good  start. 

Secretary  Richardson  s  and  Mr.  Stra- 
ley s  remarks  follow: 

SecrttaiT  BirKAHosov  Mrs  Nixon,  mem- 
bm  of  the  National  Reading  Council.  ladlM 
and  gentlemen. 

It  h«*  l>«*n  a  great  pleasure  for  me  In  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  to  have  had  the  oc- 
casion, first  vestefday  evening  and  then  this 
morning,  to  ineet  with  the  membeia  of  the 
CouncU  and  to  develop  some  sense  of  the 
commitment  and  the  dedication  that  you  are 
ijrlnglng  to  an  urgent  national  priority, 

As  I  said  this  morning.  I  knew  that  I  wa? 
speaking  tcr  President  Wson  in  telling  you 
that  he.  as  the  head  of  our  government,  and 
we  in  the  Department  of  HEW.  and  all  of 
us  tbroughoDt  the  government  who  can  In 
any  way  lend  our  support  to  your  efforts, 
want  to  do  this  And  cer.alnlv,  we  want  also 
to  underscore  our  own  sense  of  appreciation 
to  each  of  you  who  are  contributing  to  this 
objective,  for  the  sacrtflce  of  time  that  you 
are  going  to  be  devoting  to  It,  as  well  as  the 
contnhutlon  of  talent  and  knowledge  and 
eiperience  from  a  very  wide  range  of  diverse 
background 
WeTc  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you. 
But  certainly,  among  you  there  Is  one  In- 
dividual to  whosn  we  have  special  reason  to 
be  Indebted.  I  heard  blm  speak  briefly  this 
morolng — at  least  I  tieard  blm  briefly — and 
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since  X  bad  to  lesve  before  be  bsd  cod- 
clud«d  his  remarks.  I'm  very  sorry  to  say — 
I  would  vtry  much  like  to  buve  been  there 
not  only  long  enough  to  bear  blm  tn  full  bui 
to  b&ve  participated  with  all  ol  you. 

I  did,  however,  heax  blm  long  enough  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  kind  of  qualities  that 
he  s  bringing  to  his  very  important  role  as 
the  Chairman  ol  the  Council-  And  certainly 
hu  backgroud  u  one  that  uniquely  endows 
him    for   thl>    reeponsibUity. 

He  has  not  only  held  major  positions  as  a 
busluesd  executive,  but  the  process  of  climb- 
ing the  ladder  in  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  has  brought  him  to  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  whole  company  for  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs,  which  I  take  It.  includes 
all  of  these  things,  education  among  them. 
that  aAect  the  quality  of  hfe. 

In  Ms  extracurricular  capacities  be  has 
also  equipped  himself  for  his  present  role. 
He  iB.  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Orln- 
nell  College,  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Tusk  Force  of  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition. 
and  he  his  served  in  the  past  u  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Boejd  of  Education, 
and  certainly  New  York  City  has  an  enor- 
mously large  and  complex  educatlon&I  sys- 
tem, and  exhibits  within  Its  whole  range 
many  of  the  kinds  of  problems  with  which 
this  CouncU  is  going  to  be  concerned.  In  the 
years  ahead,  in  developing  a  strategy  for  the 
nation  m  coping  with  the  problems  of  read- 
mg handicaps. 

We  have  of  course  stressed  from  the  out- 
se:  the  Importance  of  the  partnership  that 
is  going  to  be  Involved  In  this  effort,  a  part- 
nership not  only  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  state  and  local  governments, 
but  between  government  at  all  levels  and 
with  the  prlvste  sector.  Including  concerned 
individual  volunteers. 

It  IS  a  very  great  personal  pleasure  and 
honor  for  me  now  to  present  to  you  your 
own  Chairman,  for  a  few  words  of  summary 
and  discussion  of  todav's  meeting,  Mr. 
Straley. 

Chairman  Stuw-tt.  Thank  you.  Mister  Sec- 
retary: Mrs.  NlioD,  distinguished  colleagues : 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Mrs.  Nixon  as  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Reading  CouncU,  and 
we  do  offer  our  gratitude  to  you,  Mrs  Nix- 
on, for  your  hospitality  In  aUowlng  us  to 
Join  you  here,  to  conclude  our  day-long 
meeting. 

The  other  members  of  the  CouncU  have 
received  a  small  memento  of  this  Inaugural 
meeting  of  oura.  And  so,  we  thought  It  flt- 
tlng  that  we  bring  you  one  and  I  think  It 
a'.5o  appropriate  that  Mrs.  Straley  Just  hand 
It  to  you  The  little  book  symbolizes  the 
history  of  our  reading  attempt  In  the  United 
States,  going  back  In  this  case  to  1836.  By 
1020.  133  mUUon  copies  of  McOuffey"s  read- 
ers had  been  sold. 

They  portray  a  time  when  our  world  was 
rural  and  mostly  lovely,  perhaps  tor  many 
of  us,  not  the  world  we  know.  But  It's  a 
reminder  that  we've  been  at  this  reading  bus- 
iness for  a  long  time.  And,  that  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded. 

Our  charter  is  sUted  well,  I  think.  In  the 
July  3l8t  statement  of  President  Nixon's, 
when  be  announced  the  appointment  of  this 
CouncD.  He  said  that  this  Council,  "will 
work  closely  with  private  and  public  organ- 
izations as  well  as  professional  educators 
and  others  to  strengthen  and  assist  reading 
programs  and  foster  innovation  In  tbe  read- 
ing field." 

He  said  further.  "I  hope  the  Council  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  nation  in  pro- 
ducing dramatic  improvement  in  reading 
abUlty  for  those  requiring  It.  and  in  en- 
couraging reading  by  all  our  people.  For 
the  ability  to  read  is  essential  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  each  person's  potential,  and  I  ex- 
pect   the   National   Reading   Council   to   do 
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much  to  enhance  that  ability.  With  lu  help 
tbe  right  to  read  can  become  a  reality  by 
the  end  of  this  decade."  We  accept  this  char- 
ter from  the  President  and  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 

In  our  first  meeting  today  we  did.  to  my 
belief .  three  tblngs. 

We  received  from  each  other  and  from  col- 
leagues in  the  field  of  education  informa- 
tion on  the  scope  of  the  reading  problem,  as 
an  exercise  in  self- instruction. 

Secondly,  we  were  brought  up  to  date  as 
to  the  status  of  tbe  National  Reading  Council 
and  It*  operating  arm-to-be,  the  National 
Reading  Center,  to  be  located  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Council  ga- 
thered Just  before  we  came  to  the  White 
House  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
(Wbich  may  be  a  record  In  policy-making 
deliberation)  and  recommended  certain  pri- 
orities of  action  for  the  National  Reading 
Council  and  for  the  NaUonal  Reading  Center. 
I  shall  mention  those  briefly. 

Ae  tc  nuiflber  one.  our  self -Instruction : 
Mr.  Louis  Mendez,  in  charge  of  the  Right -to- 
Read  Program  in  the  United  Stales  Offlc*  of 
Education  reminded  us  that  there  are  about 
t420  million  of  reading-related  Federal  fund- 
ing from  the  Office  of  Education.  He  reminded 
us  of  our  responslbUUy  ol  counselling  that 
agenc}  and  other*  in  the  Federal  government 
on  the  reordering  of  reading -related  efforta  to 
make  as  certain  as  we  can  that  reading 
achievement  resulu  from  reading  funding 

He  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  Bood  work  Is  being  done  lu  tbe  Kcbool 
systems  and  that  iweniy-i»o  states  already 
have  priority  reading  programs  under  way. 

Mrs  Eleanor  Wolfe,  of  tbe  Office  of  Volun- 
tary Action,  called  our  attention  to  some 
350.000  active  volunteers  in  reading  tutoring. 
adult,  parent,  young  people,  and  college  age 
persons.  I  know  most  of  us  consider  in  our 
three  group  meetings— that  we  ought  to  add 
to  the  quarter  of  a  million  volunteers  until 
we  count  tbem  tn  many  rallltons. 

Doctor  Reese  of  Princeton  spoke  of  the 
lack  ol  statistics  to  enhance  our  knowledge 
of  the  disastrous  impact  of  lUiteracy  on  the 
economy  of  the  country.  He  did  say  that 
those  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade 
have,  on  the  average,  a  SdOOOO  difference  In 
annual  eornlng  power  over  tiioce  who  do  not 
finish  the  fifth  grade. 

We  also  bad  our  attention  called  to  the 
lessening  numt>er  of  unskilled  Jobs,  which 
do  not  require  effective  reading  skills.  In  the 
economy  at  tbu  tune.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 
30-  of  the  Jcbs  in  tbe  United  States  could  be 
described  as  un5kllled,  today  cnly  151  are 
BO  described  Probably  by  the  latter  part  of 
This  decade  only  5"»  or  fewer  will  be  described 
as  j->b5  which  may  easily  be  held  by  the  low 
achieving  reader 

W^e  alfo  consider  tbe  fact  that  our  present 
work  force  has  within  It  as  many  as  twenty- 
flve  million  persons  who  do  not  read  well 
enough  to  assure  themaelTes  of  promise  ol 
progress  beyond  their  unskilled  starting  Jobs. 
And  that  now  we  are  suffering  a  dropout  rate 
from  our  elementary  and  secondary  school?' 
In  the  United  States  of  as  many  as  800.000 
children  a  year. 

We  learned  that  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges  estimates  that  in  urban 
Junior  Colleges,  as  many  a*  one-third  to 
one-half  of  entering  freshmen  do  not  reed 
well  enough  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
without  remediation. 

Jeanne  Chall  reminded  us  that  our  reading 
system  has  become  embroiled  in  controversy 
about  classroom  methodology:  that  we  ought 
Tiot  to  search  for  the  one  perfect  classroom 
method  of  teaching  reading,  but  search 
among  all  methods  available  for  thoee  with 
workable  principles  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  millions  we  are  falling  to  reach. 
Doctor  Reese  reminded  tis  that  we  mtist 
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not  forget  the  adult  lUlterate  I  am  occa- 
Eionally  glad  to  be  reminded  of  my  aenrlce 
on  the  New  York  School  Board,  for  my  service 
there  accounts  for  my  presence  here. 

One  day,  at  a  strike-bound  elementary 
school,  the  mother  of  a  smaU  black  beauti- 
ful child  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "Mister, 
I  am  not  asking  for  anything  for  myself. 
I'm  asking  for  my  child.  Wbat  are  you  going 
to  do  about  my  child?"  Well  X  dont  want 
to  be  emotional,  but  this  is  tbe  question  to 
which  so  many  of  you  addressed  yourself 
today. 

Tben.  Doctor  Reese  reminded  us  that  the 
mother  cannot  be  left  out  of  our  considera- 
tion. For  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  will  not  be 
broken  until  the  mother  ioina  In  an  effort  of 
reading,  and  thereby  Joins  In  the  Joy  of 
reading 

We  talked  too  briefly  about  the  blUngual 
problem.  Our  friend  Louis  Nunez  reminded 
us  that  Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  United  States 
will  remain  a  bilingual  people  within  a 
monollngtial  society.  He  asked  us  how  we  are 
going  to  modify  our  institutions  of  learning 
S3  that  we  adjust  ourselves  to  the  Idea  that 
children  and  adulu  wlU  always  be  with  us 
who  must  learn  and  use  and  t>e  taught  and 
live  with  two  or  more  languages,  rather 
than   Just   the   one  we   impose   upon   them. 

Louis  Harris,  the  polling  specialist,  re- 
ported his  preliminary  effort  to  help  this 
Council  find  its  way  toward  a  llte.~acy  Index. 
I  do  remind  my  fellow  Council  members  that 
if  we  are  in  fact  to  report  to  tbe  Secretary 
and  to  the  President  each  year  on  read- 
ing accomplishment  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  an  Index  with 
which  to  begin.  Otherwise.  I  think  we  shall 
be  more  fuzzy  than  factual  In  our  reporting 
on  motional  Bccoropllsbment  or  the  lack  of 
1:. 

Lou  and  his  people  used  five  fcn-ms.  which 
they  call  "survlTal  forms",  a  Social  Security 
application,  a  bank  loan  application,  a 
driver's  license  application,  a  Medicare  appll* 
cation  and  a  welfare  application,  and  be 
simplified  them  somewhat,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely fair.  Then  he  sampled  them  nationally 
among  all  people  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
over.  He  discovered  that  as  many  as  18  >^ 
million  Americans  do  not  read  well  enough 
to  All  out  these  simple  survival  forms  with- 
out trouble.  And  he  reported  this  study  to 
the  Press  today,  and  perhaps  they  will  pay 
more  attention  to  it  than  to  us.  Which  is 
understandable,  for  t  don't  think  our  or- 
ganization at  this  point  is  particularly  sexy 
so  far  as  the  Press  Is  concerned. 

The  structure  of  the  Council  was  described. 
Some  of  you  wiu  serve  as  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Center  which  we  said  is  go- 
ing to  have  space  at  1770  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  And  we  like  the  idea  of  our  new 
address.  And  you  wUl  see  on  our  new  Logo 
"1776**  on  one  ilde,  Rlght-to-Resd  in  tbe 
center,  and  1870  on  the  other.  Although  tbe 
President  and  the  Secretary  have  asked  us 
to  help  other  institutions  and  people  In  the 
country  achieve  our  reading  goals  by  tbe 
end  of  the  decade,  as  an  old  organization 
man.  I  have  moved  that  gocl  down  four 
years.  Let's  do  something  by  1976.  or  go  out 
of  buEine&s. 

We  will  have  meetings  of  this  Council 
several  times  a  year,  at  various  cities  in  the 
United  States.  We  will  have  a  Dlretcor  soon, 
and  a  staff  of  twenty-flve  people  In  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  location.  Later,  we  will 
have  as  many  as  twenty  people  out  In  the 
Regions  working  with  States  and  local 
schools,  for  the  payoff  can  only  take  place 
where  the  people  are. 

We've  made  a  couple  of  assumptions  about 
our  new  organization:  one,  tbat  this  is  not 
going  to  be  just  a  discussion  group. 

We  are  going  to  set  priorities,  you  have 
helped  today  to  do  that.  Each  Council  mem- 
ber wUl  be  assigned  to  a  specific  project  area 
within  the  National  Reading  Center  organiza- 
tion, and  wiU  be  expected  to  perform  volun- 
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tarlly  within  that  group,  with  a  professional 
staff  person  on  a  specific  project  team.  It 
will  take  awhile  to  match  people  and  ac- 
elgnments.  I  hope  we  can  be  really  under- 
way by  January  of  next  year. 

Another  assumption  of  Interest:  We  will 
emphaaise  classroom  support  projects.  As 
the  President  said  In  his  March  3rd  Educa- 
tion Reform  message,  wbat  happens  outside 
the  classroom  Is  often  as  Important  as  what 
happens  Incide — I  heard  our  friend  Mr.  Al 
Capp  say.  perhaps  rather  Immodestly,  that 
he  has  eighty  mlUlon  readers  a  day. 

He  had  a  tremendous  point,  and  be  shared 
It  with  Doctor  Lesser,  you  may  remember, 
who  said :  "Let  us  have  a  cafeteria  of  all  kinds 
of  reading  alternatives  for  everybody."  Mr. 
Capp  is  right  of  course.  Many  people  learn 
to  read  from  comic  books.  Miss  Cball  aaya 
people  In  Italy  and  elsewhere  learn  to  read 
occasionally  from  candy  wrappers.  I  shotild 
think  the  cereal  people  would  be  glad  If 
more  of  us  learned  to  read  from  cereal  boxes. 

We  discussed  the  prospects  of  new  games 
of  reading,  simple  lessons  In  newspapers. 
Those  of  us  who  have  spent  time  in  the  ghet- 
tos of  the  larger  cities  said  today  tbat  we 
cannot  rely  on  "oormal"  distrlbutloQ  of 
reading  materials.  We  must  have  lots  of  read- 
ing instruction  on  peanut  butter  Jars  and 
candy  wrappers,  cheap  or  free  books.  Well. 
we  must  stock  a  cafeteria  of  reading  alterna- 
tives. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  things  you  said 
today  ought  to  be  among  the  prlorlUes  which 
this  National  Reading  Center  should  get  busy 
with. 

Ill  go  through  them  very  quickly;  operate 
as  a  central  agency  to  review  and  coordinate 
aU  efforts  of  the  private  sector  and  the  gov- 
ernment tow^ard  solution  of  this  problem. 

New  approaches  ere  required;  not  just  sup- 
porting the  present  educational  establish- 
ment, but  breaking  out  with  new  thlnga. 
helping  It  break  through. 

Boldly,  you  said  failures  in  reading  can  be 
cut  SO*";  right  now,  with  what  we  know  now 
how  to  do.  You  said  let  us  focus  a  na- 
tional campaign  of  information  upon  the 
successes  we  now  enjoy  In  tbe  educational 
system.  We  may  be  proud  of  many  successes; 
we  must  help  find  ways  of  broadcasting  in- 
formation about  those  successes,  and  spread 
them  to  the  millions  who  are  not  a  part 
of  them. 

A  high  priority  item:  avaUabillty  of  ma- 
terials, especially  through  libraries,  in  school 
rooms,  in  community  centers,  volunteer  cen- 
ters, wherever  children  and  adulu  are.  and 
where  tbe  reading  need  is  the  greatest. 

I'm  sure,  with  Brad  Wiley's  agreement — 
you  pointed  out  that  publishers  must — you 
did  not  say  "should" — cooperate. 

We  will  try,  you  said,  to  develop  public 
awareness  of  this  problem  in  this  country, 
involve  tbe  business  coEomunlty  In  a  new 
national  thrust;  give  tbem  recession -proof 
Ideas  to  use,  ideas  in  business,  self-interest. 

We  will  support  national  efforts  to  get  at 
parents  icith  their  chUdren.  And  And  new 
ways  to  teach  more  people  how  to  teach  read- 
ing, particularly  in  the  inner  cities  and  in 
the  rural  areas. 

I  was  fascinated  by  Mr.  Branscome'a  re- 
mark that  In  Appalachia.  where  he  serves, 
they  have  lOC;;  of  the  pc^ulauon  and  W% 
of  the  Uliteracy  in  oiu-  country.  We  must  And 
ways  of  adapting  to  that  need. 

And.  teacher  education  We  should  you 
said,  through  this  National  Reading  OotincU. 
encourage  the  States  to  establish  reading  in- 
struction mlnlmiuns  for  certification.  There 
was  talk  of  more  accountability  for  achieve- 
ment by  teachers,  as  you  recall. 

This  CouncU  you  agreed,  must  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  coordinating  research,  and 
validate  research  where  we  can,  so  that  we 
know  what  we're  talking  about,  because  tbe 
fuzziest  thing  in  this  whole  iffy  field  of  edu- 
cation is  tbat  we  really  don't  know  why  we 
dont  always  succeed. 
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We  suggested  thAt  some  Agency  such  as 
USOE.  among  our  many  proq>ectlve  partners, 
might  develop  a  number  of  model  demon- 
stration projecu,  where  schools,  industries, 
colleges,  community  people  can  operate  a 
Mturation  effort  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  the 
entire  area  of  a  city  or  a  county. 

And  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Capp,  who  wbs  bold 
enough  to  suggest  that  we  bold  the  three 
PresidenU  of  the  three  commercial  neta-orks 
re^wnsible  for  cooperating  with  the  Council 
In  making  commercial  television  avaUable  for 
teaching  of  readmg.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Capp  to 
call  aU  three  of  those  gentlemen! 

We  must  have  you  said,  a  pool  of  know- 
ledge about  reading  volunteers;  for  tbe  vol- 
unteer program  will  require  good  teaching  of 
volunteers  so  that  we  don't  have  an  outburst 
of  citizen  enthusiasm  without  an  outburst 
of  citizen  effecUveneas. 

And  finally,  you  said  that  we  ought,  as  I'm 
sure  we  wiU.  make  recommendations  to  tbe 
President  and  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  funding  of  reading- related  projects, 
which  will  hopefully  enbance  tbe  goals  of 
this  Council  and  the  goals  of  tbls  Ad- 
ministration. 

WeU.  you  accepted  the  President's  and  tbe 
Secretary's  charge  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
tbe  Nation  in  producing  reading  achievement 
so  that  the  right  to  read  can  become  a  reality 
by  the  end  of  tbls  decade.  I  thank  you  for 
today.  But  we  have  not  yet  begun.  At  least 
I'm  pleased  to  have  spent  this  day  with  you 
and  I  look  forward  to  our  continued  effort. 
Tb*nk  you. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ii.irsots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  BIr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introdudng  the 
Corps  of  Engineera  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970.  a  bill  which  would  help 
to  insure  tbat  a  mi»»imiitn  regard  is  given 
to  the  protection  of  the  environment  In 
connection  with  all  public  works  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  is  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Florida  <Mr.  Ckahcr). 

As  you  know,  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  a  proud  and  distinguished  history 
dating  tnck  to  Its  official  t>eglnnings  in 
1802.  It  helped  to  chart  the  way  In  the 
exploration  of  the  West,  surveying  and 
mapping  for  work  on  the  early  frontier 
roads,  railroads  and  canals,  and  making 
the  waterways  of  the  Middle  West  safe 
for  navigation.  Following  the  Civil  War 
it  helped  to  physically  reunite  the  divided 
sections  of  our  country  with  projects 
benefiting  all.  And  today  the  Corps  con- 
tinues to  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
Nation  through  such  projects  as  water- 
way improvements  and  fiood  control, 
disaster  relief  and  beach  erosion  pre- 
vention. l;i'droelectric  power  and  water 
supply  developments,  recreation  facilities 
and  pollution  control. 

The  Corps  oi"  Engineers  civil  works  di- 
vision today  is  comprised  of  some  200 
military  personnel  and  32,000  civilians 
working  on  275  projects,  costing  over  tl 
billion  annually.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  another  452  projects. 
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As  our  country  continues  to  develop  and 
the  need  for  such  projects  Increases,  we 
must  take  special  care  to  insure  that 
we  do  not  inadvertently  do  Irreversible 
damage  to  the  environment  in  the  proc- 
ess My  bill  would  provide  that  safeguard 
by  defining  the  environmental  policy  for 
the  corps  prescribing  the  duties  and 
responsibiliUes  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  as  they  relate  to  that  policy,  and 
creatine  a  Corps  of  Engineers  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Board  to  assist  in  the 
Implementation  of  that  policy. 

The  terms  of  my  bill  are  consistent 
with  the  objectives  and  requirements  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
which,  amone  other  things,  requires  that 
Federal  agencies  file  envtronmenul 
statements  on  all  projects  having  a  po- 
tential impact  on  the  en\1ronment.  This 
measure  would  require  that  the  advisory 
board  review  aU  proposed  Corps  projects 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  the  environmental  implications.  It 
WOUI4  require  the  Secretary  in  turn  to 
include  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  board  with  all  en- 
viroiraiental  statements  required  by  law. 
In  this  way  there  would  be  the  assurance 
that  the  boards  independent  judgments 
would  be  considered  by  both  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  the  Budget.  The 
Congress  and  the  public  would  also  have 
complete  access  to  these  statements. 

The  six-member  advisory  l)oard  would 
be  appointed  tiy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  from  a  list  of  individuals  proposed 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  terms  of  3  years  each  This  ar- 
rangement would  help  to  insure  a 
board  of  high  quality  environmental  ex- 
pertise and  independent  Judgment.  I 
should  point  out  in  this  regard  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Lt.  Oen.  F.  J.  Clarke,  has  already  taken 
the  initiative  on  this  by  appointing  a 
six-member  ad  hoc  advisory  l»ard  of 
high  caliber  environmental  experts.  In 
announcing  this  innovation  back  on  April 
2.  1970.  General  Clarke  said,  and  I  quote: 

Aa  we  move  to  extend  and  implement  these 
efforts,  and  as  tlie  environmental  problems 
and  Issues  atlendAnt  to  our  activity  tiecome 
more  complex.  I  strongly  feel  tlie  need  for 
assistance  from  a  group  of  advisors  external 
to  tile  Corp*  who  could  provide  not  only  a 
broad  racige  of  Icnowledge.  expertise  and  ex- 
perience, but  also  a  phUosophy  and  perspec- 
tive that  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed 
within  the  Corps. 

General  Clarke  went  on  to  say : 
I  expect  tills  Board  to  t>e  a  working  board 
and  I  plan  10  use  it  extensively,  I  expect  thai 
it  will  provide  not  only  advice  on  specific 
policies,  programs  and  problems,  but  per- 
liape  more  Important,  contribute  to  an  en- 
hanced mutual  understanding  and  confidence 
between  the  Corps  and  both  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  conservation  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  Gen- 
eral Clarke  on  talcing  this  outstanding 
initiative.  I  cannot  take  pride  in  author- 
ship since  the  idea  for  the  board  is  his 
and  the  idea  to  give  it  statutory  authority 
and  responsibilities  comes  from  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekcy) 
and  is  contained  in  a  similar  bill  IS. 
4307  > .  The  important  thing  is  that  both 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  aod  Meiribers  of 
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Congress  recognize  the  need  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  environmental  consid- 
erations as  we  plan  for  the  future.  Prog- 
ress and  development  need  not  be  the 
antithesis  of  environmental  protection 
and  enhancement  given  proper  planning 
and  an  orderly  growth  policy.  With  the 
closing  of  the  frontiers,  our  central  chal- 
lenge and  preoccupation  should  have 
been  how  to  maximize  resource  develop- 
ment while  minimizing  environmental 
destruction  within  tho.se  frontiers.  In- 
stead, we  too  often  p:ocecd  as  if  our  fron- 
tiers were  endless  and  our  resources 
limitless.  Only  today  are  we  beginning  to 
realize  how  mistaken  we  were.  Hopefully, 
it  is  not  too  late.  Our  serious  intentions 
to  make  this  a  decade  of  the  environment 
could  well  make  the  crucial  difference. 

I  therefore  oiler  this  bill  today  as  an- 
other small  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  tact  that  the  idea  for  this  bill  origi- 
nated with  the  Coi-ps  intUcates  that  this 
is  not  an  indictment  of  pa.st  polity  but 
rather  an  affirmation  of  present  and  fu- 
ture environmental  concern.  I  Iwould 
hope  that  other  Federal  agencies  will 
demonstrate  comparable  concern  and 
take  similar  initiatives  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
oBD  I  Include  a  copy  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970. 
along  with  a  copy  of  General  Clarke's 
statement  of  April  2.  1970.  on  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers activities: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  0/ 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  tie  cited  as  the  "Corps  of  Engineers 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970". 


Sic.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  de- 
clare A  policy  for  ttu  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  tJnited  States  Army  which  wUl  encourage 
a  maximum  regard  for  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment;  to  define 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Secretary'  of 
the  Army  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
Implementing  this  policy;  and  to  establish 
m  the  IDepartment  of  the  Army  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  Environmental  Advisory  Board. 
TITLE  I 

DECLAXATION    OX    COBFS    OP    ENGIMECBS 
ENVtaONMCNTM.    rOIJCT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
poUcy  to  be  followed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  -Corps"! 
that.  In  formulating  water  resource  develop- 
ment or  management  plans,  impact  on  the 
environment  shall  be  fully  considered  from 
the  very  mltlatlon  of  preauthorlzatlon  plan- 
ning, and  that  early  and  continuing  research. 
In  cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  shall  be  undertaken 
to  develop  alternatives  and  measures  which 
will  enhance,  protect,  and  restore  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  and.  in  the  case  of 
unavoidable  deleterious  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment, minimize  and  mitigate  sucii 
effects. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  llie  Army  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  ■•Secretory"  I , 
tiefore  tmdertaklng  any  major  action  or  rec- 
ommending or  making  a  favorable  report  on 
legislation  affecting  Corps  prtigrama,  whioh 
will  significantly  affect  the  environment, 
will.  In  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal.  State  and  local  agencies,  assess  the 
potential  environmental  impact  In  order  that 
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adverse  eflects  are  avoided,  and  environ- 
meuL&l  qualliy  U  restored  or  enhanced  to  ihe 
fullest  exteuc  practicable.  Such  assessment 
sttall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  a  de- 
tailed iitateinent  on— 

(II  the  environmeiiial  Impact  of  the  ac- 
tion or  prupused   leslslutlon. 

[2}  any  adverse  enviranmentol  effects 
which  cinnot  be  avoided  should  the  action 
be  i^iken  or  the  legislation  be  enacted, 

(3)  aliernativea  to  the  action  or  proposed 
legislation. 

i4)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
lerm  uses  of  a  man's  environment  and  the 
mimtenaiice  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(5)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  im- 
pact on  the  eavtronmenl  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  action  or  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  with  all 
environmental  statemenu  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  In  the  Executive  of- 
fice of  the  President,  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendntlons  thereon  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Environmental  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
application  tor  a  public  works  project  lu- 
vulving  the  Corps  unless  he  finds  In  writing, 
after  a  full  and  camplete  review  of  the  ap- 
licailon  and  of  any  hearings  held  before  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  public  agency 
that — 

(1)  adequate  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  presentation  of  views  of  all  parClea 
with  a  signincanc  economic,  social  or  en- 
vironmental interest,  and  fair  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  and  to  the 
Interest  of  the  area  in  which  the  project  U 
located,  and 

(2)  either  no  adverse  environmental  effect 
is  likely  to  result  from  such  project,  or  there 
exists  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  such  effect  and  all  reasonable  steps  have 
been  taken  to  mmlmlze  such  effect. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  no  hear- 
ing has  been  held  before  the  appropriate 
Swte  or  local  agency,  or,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
record  of  hearings  before  such  appropriate 
State  or  local  public  agency  is  inadequate  to 
permit  him  to  moke  the  findings  required 
under  subsection  (d|  of  this  section,  he  shall 
conduct  hearings  and  make  the  findings  re- 
quired bv  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  such 
subsection  (dl.  Findings  of  the  Secretary 
made  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

TITLE  n 

Corps  or  ENCtHEKss  Environmental 

Advisory  Board 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Army  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Environmental  Advisory  Board  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board"). 
The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  terms 
of  three  years  each,  except  that— 

t  U  of  the  initial  six  members  of  the  Board, 
two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year  each, 
two  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  two 
for  terms  of  three  years  each  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appomtmeni. 

{2}  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  tintlt 
his  successor  is  appointed,  and 

(3)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
m  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  Each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
at  least  two  individuals  proposed  for  eucb 
appointment  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  except  that  any  individual 
serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
as  a  member  of  the  environmental  advisory 
board  to  the  Corps  in  the  EJeparti.ient  of  the 
Army  may  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  initial 
Eix  members  of  the  Board-  The  Board  shall 
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anntially  elect  one  member  lo  serve  as  chair- 
man. Members  of  the  Board  ahall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  rate  specified  for  grade  OS-18 
of  the  OeneraJ  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Board — 

(1)  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  developing 
Corps  environmental  policies  and  proce- 
dtires. 

(2)  to  review,  assess  and  evaluate  all  re- 
port«.  hearings  and  other  pertinent  data  on 
projects  requiring  an  environmental  state- 
ment and  to  submit  t^  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten report  containing  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  projects,  for  Inclusion  in 
ouch  statement  as  required  by  section  lOUc) 
of  this  act. 

(3)  to  conduct  a  continuing  environmental 
review  of  all  major  ongoing  Corps  projects 
and  to  periodically  advise  the  Secretary  on 
any  developments,  deviations  or  alterations 
In  or  resulting  from  such  projects  which 
adversely  affect  the  environment, 

(4)  to  serve  as  the  Secretary's  liaison  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  other 
appropri:ite  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments on  matters  of  mutual  environmental 
concern, 

(S>  to  prepare  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Oorpe 
to  Congress  setting  forth  the  recommenda- 
tions mode  by  the  Board  to  the  Corps,  and 
the  actions  taken  on  those  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  such  other  comments 
as  the  Board  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Corps  as  such  operations  relate  to  en- 
vironmental protection, 

(6)  to  give  special  assistance  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  Implementation  of  sections 
101(c)  and  (d)  of  this  Act  as  they  relate  to 
the  environmental  aspects  of  project  appli- 
cations, hearings,  and  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  same. 

Sec.  303.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  officers  and  employees  {including 
experts  and  consultants)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  chla 
Act. 

Sec.  204.  The  Board  shall  have  access  to 
any  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corps  and  may  request  the  Corps  to  obtain 
or  develop  such  information  as  it  i«ay  re- 
quire; the  Corps  sh^all  make  available  to  the 
Board  such  staff  and  facilities  as  may  be 
required. 

State  Mcm'  bt  Vr.  Qtat.  F.  J.  Cijukx 

We  have  scheduled  this  news  briefing  to 
discuss  the  entire  Corps  of  Engineers' 
stewardship  of  the  resources  we  deal  with; 
and  also  the  larger  question  of  national  re- 
source goals  and  policies,  and  the  proper 
relauonship  of  resource  development  agen- 
cies to  them.  Our  primary  purpose  Is  to  deal 
with  fundamentals.  We  propose  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  total  resource -management 
Job,  and  the  problems  inherent  In  that  Job. 
Although  there  may  be  no  major  hard  news, 
this  is  not  a  backgrounder;  everything  is  on 
the  record  and  for  attribution. 

WBO— Oft   WHATT 

We  have  done  and  are  doing  a  lot  for  the 
coimtry.  But  "doing"  In  the  public  works 
field  changes  the  environment — something 
it  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  be  neu- 
tral about.  For  this  reason  at  least,  we  ex- 
pect and  receive  criticism.  However,  even  our 
severest  critics  have  not  questioned  our  In- 
tegrity or  effectiveness.  At  the  direction  of 
Congress  and  the  President  we  try  to  do  the 
most  good  for  most  people.  For  this  reason, 
we  think  It  Ls  important  to  make  distinction 
between  an  agency  and  it^  mlasion.  Often, 
we  believe,  the  public's  concern  Is  not  so 
much  over  who  does  the  work,  as  over  what 
la  done.  Frequently  we  are  orltlolaed  for  pro- 
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posals  with  which  we  have  had  no  connec- 
tion, such  as  the  Interior  I^epartment's  pro- 
posed dams  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
and  elsewhere.  I  don't  think  objectors  ever 
will  be  reconciled  to  those  proposals  simply 
by  learning  that  they  aren't  outs,  but  some- 
body else's. 

A  classic  controversy  in  the  resource  field 
is  that  between  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
our  resoiu-ces  and  those  who  soek  to  develop 
them. 

Some  t>elleve  that  future  generations  wiu 
be  better  served  not  by  development  con- 
struction but  by  preservation  of  the  remain- 
lug  natural  environment.  The  developers 
believe  that  a  very  vigorous  development 
construction  effort  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  Is  needed  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  tremendously  accelerating  material  needs 
of  our  proliferating  descendants.  Their  em- 
phasis Is  on  material   necessities. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  position — if  I  msy 
briefly  anticipate  myself — is  that  both  views 
have  too  much  merit  for  either  to  be  allowed 
to  obliterate  the  others;  that  a  truly  respon- 
sive agency  must  be  responsive  to  both:  that 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  give-and-take, 
our  country  can  meet  both  material  and  In- 
tangible goals  together  to  an  adequate  and 
Indeed  a  very  large  degree;  and  that  without 
reasonable  glve-ond-take.  both  are  likely  lo 
suffer.  We  are  actively  pursuing  this  policy 
in  our  civil  works  program. 

An  agency  that  tries  to  serve  both  schools 
of  thought  Is  likely  to  come  under  attack 
by  both — which  may  sometimes  confuse  is- 
sues. For  example,  those  who  attack  a  pro- 
posed Army  Engineers  flood  control  project 
by  focussing  attention  on  the  Arm}/  Enginetra 
aspect  of  the  proposal,  whether  they  realise 
It  or  not  ore  evading  the  fiood-control  laaue. 
And  If  they  were  to  win  their  fight  in  such 
a  way  on  such  grounds,  they  would  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  the  flood  problem  un- 
solved, with  possible  great  harm  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Tou  are  aware  of  the  things  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  in  past  generations  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  those  genera- 
tions. Today  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the 
things  we  have  done  in  recent  years  in  re- 
sponse to  the  public's  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. To  the  extent  that  you  may  find, 
after  hearing  us,  that  we  are  being  respon- 
sive, diligent,  and  sensitive  to  public  de- 
mands— as  we  surely  want  to  be — then  to 
that  extent  you  may  agree  that  we  should 
look  beyond  the  various  agencies  for  a  solu- 
tion to  our  resource-management  problems 
and  dilemmas.  I  believe  we  win  find  the  roots 
of  a  good  many  of  them  to  lie  in  the  varying, 
sometimes  competing  and  contradictory  de- 
mands of  different  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity itself. 

aXCKNT  COOPS  ACnONB  rOR  TEU  tmVlOHitXST 

In  our  own  organization,  to  equip  our- 
selves to  respond  adequately  to  envlionmen- 
tal  considerations,  we  have  taken  these  steps 
among  others: 

Since  1066  we  have  Issued  at  least  20  new 
regulatioju  or  guidelines  to  our  fleld  orga- 
nizations requiring  Increased  attention  to 
esthetic  and  envUoiunental  values  In  project 
planning  and  construction.  Among  other 
things,  the  criterion  of  efficiency  or  at  least 
oost  is  no  longer  overriding  In  otur  analysis; 
and  our  contracts  now  require  contractors  to 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  environ- 
mental values  as  fully  as  possible. 

Early  in  1966  we  established  special  £nvl- 
ronimntal  Planning  Section*  In  each  of  our 
ten  U3.  Divisions. 

We  have  established  within  our  organiza- 
tion an  Inttitute  for  Water  Resources  to 
study  long-range  planning  problems.  One  of 
its  principal  tasks  is  to  study  policy  on 
environmental,  ecological,  tnd  eoctolt^cat 
issues. 

We  have  expanded  our  force  at  landacape 
arohltecta  by  36  since  1966.  We  now  employ 
101  full-time  landscape  archltecu. 
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We  have  expanded  our  total  force  of  biolo- 
gists, foresters,  agronomists,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, and  other  speclallate  in  environmental 
sdences  by  71  in  the  same  period.  We  now 
employ  267  people  In  those  categories,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  101  landscape  architects.  We 
alBo  employ  more  than  a  thousand  people.  In- 
cluding clerical  staff,  in  our  recreation  plan- 
ning and  recreation-resource  specialty 
oat«gonea. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  taken  such  actions  aa 
these: 

We  have  entered  Into  inter-agencjf  agree- 
ments  with  the  U.S.  Departeient  of  the  In- 
terior, aimed  at  giving  that  Department  a 
much  stronger  and  more  direct  voice  in  help- 
ing us  make  sound  decisions  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  environment.  Among  other  things, 
that  Department  passes  on  all  applications 
for  permits. 

Our  recommondationa  for  new?  project  vHJrk 
often  stipulate  that  participating  interests 
must  take  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. For  example,  recommendations  for  new 
navigation  projects  now  typically  require  the 
local  Interests  to  prohibit  the  deposition  of 
polluted  material  into  the  channels  and  har- 
bors Involved. 

We  hare  carried  out  or  participated  in  a 
number  of  studies  related  to  enciromruntal 
aspects  of  our  work. 

We  have  initiated  a  Distinguished  Design 
Awards  program,  giving  annual  awards  for 
superior  performance  In  architecture,  engi- 
neering, and  landscape  architecture  in  con- 
nection with  our  civil  and  military  construc- 
tion activities.  The  Judges  are  eminent  in- 
dependent authorities  m  their  fields. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  contlnutng  program 
of  research  affecting  environmental  matters, 
either  with  our  own  staff,  with  other  agen- 
cies, or  by  contract.  Research  subjects  Include 
the  effectiveness  of  multiple  outlets  in  dams 
in  controlling  the  temperature  of  river  wa- 
ter; a  search  for  varieties  of  shrubbery  and 
plants  that  can  be  safely  used  in  landscap- 
ing levees;  an  examination  of  the  effect  on 
flah  and  wildlife  of  proposed  dlvexKlons  of 
water  from  the  S^lssisslppi  River;  ways  of  ad- 
Justing  turbine  blades  so  that  small  fish  may 
run  down  aafely  through  powerplanta; 
studies  with  Harvard  University  In  the  fleld 
of  environmental  resource  analysis  and  eval- 
uation; and  studies  of  the  effects  of  engi- 
neering works  on  the  coastal  zone. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  we  have  made  a 
number  of  proposals  for  alternative  methods 
of  disposing  of  dredged  materials  in  the  Great 
lAkes  and  other  areas,  and  of  disposing  of 
waste  materials. 

We  have  carried  on  a  study  of  pceslble  ways 
to  prevent  further  erosion  of  the  American 
Falls  part  of  Niagara  Falls,  should  tliat  be 
desired. 

We  have  continued  to  refer  cases  of  viola- 
tions of  applicable  water  pollution  laws  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  proeecutlcn. 
For  example.  In  1969  we  referred  355  cases  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  possible  prose- 
cution— more  than  oil  other  Federal  agen- 
dee  put  together.  Of  these,  prosecution  was 
declined  in  36  cases.  23S  are  pending  action 
or  trial;  and  tliere  were  94  convictions,  which 
resulted  in  fines  totaling  863,000.  In  many 
other  cases  we  succeeded  In  abating  pollu- 
tion practices  without  resorting  to  litigation. 

We  have  consLstently  supported  legislation 
aimed  at  preserving  environmental  values. 
Examples  are  the  scenic  rivers  act,  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Federal  Water 
Projects  Recreation  Act.  the  Shoreline  Study 
Act,  and  many  others. 

We  have  awarded  or  financed  a  number 
of  contracts  to  Universities  and  others  deal- 
ing with  envlroiunenta]  Improvement  not 
necetsarily  connected  with  our  own  projects. 
Examples  are  those  to  develop  s  classiflcatlon 
system  for  types  of  scenery  or  landfonns,  to 
inventory  Eastern  landforms.  and  to  devalop 
the  concepts  of  the  envlronmenial  corridor. 
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On  DiKDy  major  project*  we  engage  arehi- 
teetwtti  consultants  to  acslst  us  with  es- 
thetic design  aspects. 

We  have  taJten  the  initiative  \n  develop- 
ment cf  planning  procedures  that  explicitly 
r*ct>Knize  environmenial  enhancement  aa  a 
national  objective  which  together  with  the 
other  national  objectives  of  national  and  re- 
gional dttvelopmaiit  and  improvenient  of  so- 
cietal well-being  form  the  basl^  (or  lormulat- 
ing  plans.  This  Is  poten'.lally  one  of  the 
nasi  iigniCcani  stepa  ever  aiiempted  in  de- 
vising plans  responsive  to  meeting  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  a  growing  community  that  in- 
cludes provision  for  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing environmental  values.  We  are  currently 
worlOng  with  the  Wa«r  Resources  Coun- 
cil to  further  the  development  of  tech- 
nique* to  Implement  this  most  important 
approach. 

SOME    8C1B»lt*»T    BTATISTtCS 

Let  me  wrap  up  this  subject  with  a  few 
summary  statistics: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  built  and  op- 
erfttes  some  300  reservoirs  or  resenrolr-typt 
water  impoundments— 300-odd.  out  of  the 
3.600-odd  listed  m  the  American  Registry 
of  l-irze  Dams  built  by  all  entitles,  public 
and  private,  In  this  country.  These  Army 
reservoirs  were  Justified  and  built  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  and  related  purposes; 
49  of  them  have  powerplants.  But  they  have 
also  been  planned  and  are  being  managed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers   In  such   a  way 

that 

One  hundred  and  fifty  fish  and  wildlife 
management  areas,  many  In  senvl-arld  areas, 
with  a  combined  area  of  r.early  l>i  million 
acres  have  been  established  around  them. 

Pour  hundred  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal paries  have  been  astabllsbed  at  these 
lakes. 

The  lakes  make  more  than  4  million  acres 
of  water  surface,  and  an  equal  area  of  land 
along  more  than  30.000  miles  of  ahoreUne, 
available  for  public  outdoor  recreation. 

Recreational  attendance  at  the  300-odd 
lakes  last  year  was  2M  million — more  than 
the  attendance  at  all  national  forests  com- 
bined, or  all  national  parks,  more  than  at 
nuwt  professional  sporta  combined.  An  un- 
computed  but  probably  at  least  an  equal 
number  in  addition  made  recreotional  use 
of  Corps  harbors,  navigation  pools,  anil 
watera'ays. 

Upland  game  of  all  kinds  Is  benefited  by 
areas  made  available  for  refuges.  State  game 
preserves,  demonstration  projects,  and  the 
Uke. 

We  have  done  all  this  within  our  Con- 
gressional and  Executive  authorizations, 
while  also  providing  projects  that  have  cre- 
ated millions  of  Jobs;  provided  water  sup- 
pUea  for  cities  and  farms;  provided  all  the 
harbors  through  which  this  Nation  carries 
out  Its  trade  and  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  world;  provided  the  inland  water 
highways  which  corry  a  sixth  of  lU  domestic 
freight:    and   many,  many  other  benefits. 

I  hope  this  summary  will  demonstrate  that 
the  Army  Engineers  are  an  agency  which  la 
responsive  to  cbe  public  In  all  aspecta  of  Its 
desires  and  needs,  tangible  and  intangible. 
We  think  the  record  shows  that  we  care 
enough  to.  and  know  how  to.  provide  essen- 
tial tangible  services  while  also  enhancing 
the  environment,  through  planning  and  re- 
source-man  ageme  at  concepts  that  are  not 
one-sided  In  either  direction,  but  aimed  at 
;n^vlding  a  full,  well-rounded  service  to  the 
American  people. 

At  present  we  are  moving  energetically  to 
carry  out  our  new  obligations  under  the 
National  Knvironmental  Policy  Act  of  J969. 
W*  have  re-alerbed  our  field  offices  to  our 
poUcy  of  full  support  for  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  and  are  preparing 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  all  work  now  un- 
der way  is  finished  In  full  compliance  with 
It.  Tar  example,  section  103  of  the  Act  re- 
quires U8  to  include  In  all  our  major  i>roJ«ct 
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and  survey  reports  detailed  statements  cov- 
ering five  spkeclfied  polnu  ooncemlng  tb« 
environmental  Impact;  and  section  103  re- 
quires us  to  review  our  present  authority, 
and  if  necessary  propose  changes  In  t^nl 
authority,  to  bring  It  In  Une  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act.  This  u  being  done. 

■aSPDNStVKNCSS  TO  TANCIBLC  KCEDS 

As  a  responsible  agency,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  tangible  material  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety— not  while  we  hive  a  population  ex- 
plosion that  is  adding  the  equivalent  of  a 
town  of  7,500  to  our  Nation  every  doy — » 
city  of  50.000  every  week — a  metropolis  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  every  month;  whoee 
populauon  Is  doubling  every  40  years,  wbose 
economic  enterprise  U  doubling  every  30 
years,  whose  water  use  is  doubling  every  t«n 
years  or  less,  and  whose  recreational  use  of 
water  U  doubling  every  six  years. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  respond  to 
the  wishes  our  people  expressed  in  the  mar- 
ket-place and  the  employment  agency  and 
the  obstetrical  wards  of  hospitals,  as  well  aa 
to  those  they  express  In  meellng-halls  and 
demonstrations.  It  Is  not  up  to  us  to  take 
sides  In  the  competition  between  material 
and  non-material  public  desires.  To  us  both 
are  equally  legitimate — in  fact,  both  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin  of  wise  resource  man- 
agement— and  we  strive  to  sen'e  both,  each 
with  due  consideration  and  regard  for  the 
othu.  Tod.\y  we  have  to  consider  all  the 
public's  demands.  Just  as  we  have  always  had 
lo  serve  the  varying  demands  of  each  gen- 
eration, each  in  its  turn,  aa  they  emerged. 

As  recently  as  1961,  the  most  authoritative 
word  on  water- resource  matters  was  the  very 
exhaustive  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
nilttee  on  Nntlonal  Water  Resources.  The 
projections  in  that  report  were  made  by 
Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc.  The  report,  In 
effect  told  the  NaUon  that  by  1980  It  would 
need  about  twice  as  much  reservoir  storage 
space  as  It  had  In  1900—04  million  more 
acre-feet  reserved  for  flood  control:  about 
315  million  acre-feet  to  increase  the  low- 
water  flows  of  principal  rivers;  and  seme 
t\2Vi  hUUon  dollars  worth  of  other  water- 
resource  development  works,  the  whole  add- 
ing to  a  total  of  more  than  $2a  billion 
needed  for  Investment  in  water-resource  de- 
velc^ments  alone  to  keep  up  with  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  growing  population. 

Today  the  preservationist  Interest  baa 
made  a  drinuttc  surge  and  the  development 
interest  has  betn  thrust  Into  the  background. 
But  the  needs  revealed  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  have  not  disappeared.  Less  than 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  Interagency  Water 
Resources  Council  published  Its  first  na- 
tional assessment  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. It  showed  that  of  the  18  major 
regions  into  which  the  continental  United 
States  Is  divided.  9  face  major  or  severe 
water-supply  problems,  and  others  face 
equally  serious  water-quality  or  fiood  or 
other  water-related  problems.  We  could  be 
leaving  a  heritage  of  great  trouble  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  cope  with  If  we  neglect 
these  material  development  needs.  This  too 
is  something  to  consider  In  shaping  our  re- 
source-management policies. 

We  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  abaolut«- 
ly  convinced  of.  and  completely  c<Mnmltted 
to.  the  proposition  that  this  Nation  can 
meet  both  kinds  of  demand  to  a  very  large 
decree.  But  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  both  objectlvee,  while  con- 
filct  can  do  nothing  but  obstruct  both.  That 
Is  why  we  believe  that  the  beat,  the  only 
realistic,  way  to  protect  environmental  con- 
cerns Is  to  see  that  material  needs  are  also 
adequately  provided  for  In  any  resource- 
management  planning. 

mcsD   rox   mutvmi.  untaatgruman 

Conflicts  of  the  kind  I  have  been  talking 
about  have  always  existed-  Thty  are  endemic 
to  any  kind  of  public-works  program.  Dp  to 
now  we  have  always  been  able  to  reaolve 
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them  more  or  less  peacefully  and  amicably 
through  our  democratic  processes  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  get  on  with  the  job  of  serving 
the  public  and  meeting  Its  demands.  But  up 
to  now  we  have  hod  a  reasonably  united, 
reasonably  optimistic  and  forward-looking 
society. 

Today  we  are  living  In  a  society  showing 
:ncreastng  signs  of  frustration  and  disunity. 
In  such  times,  all  controversies  become  more 
heated,  oppoi^uion  become,  violent,  and  the 
agreements,  compromises,  and  cooperation 
that  can  lead  to  constructive  action  become 
very  hard  to  achieve. 

One  of  the  r«as;ns  why  we  are  meeting 
with  you.  today  is  that  we  beheve  both  we 
and  the  public  need  all  the  help  that  you. 
as  the  public's  eyes  and  ears  and  to  a  degree 
its  voice,  cin  give  m  reaching  informed, 
well-considered  decisions  on  a  very  compli- 
cated topic  which  has  many  ramifications 
that  people  do  not  yet  always  foresee.  The 
housewife  in  her  all-electric  kitchen  with 
lu  unmetered  water  faucets  (If  she  lives  in 
New  York  City)  needs  help  in  realizing  that. 
witb  resources  as  with  money,  you  don't  get 
something  for  nothing.  Everything  you  de- 
mand is  going  to  cost  you  Eomethlng  else 
you  win  have  to  gU-e  up  In  order  to  get  it. 
We  don't  yet  know  what  the  varloiu  pro- 
posals for  Improving  the  natural  environ- 
ment will  cost  us.  in  mony  and  in  terms  of 
other  values  and  advantages  we  will  have  to 
forego.  But  we  should  start  thinking,  study- 
ing and  discussing  the  subject  so  tb.it  a-hen 
we  do  commit  ourselves  to  courses  of  ac- 
tion, we  can  be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
we  have  made  wise  decisions  that  balance 
preservation  and  development  of  our  re- 
sources which  win  serve  the  best  interests 
of  this  and  future  generations. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   KXW   JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
October  12.  1970  New  York  Times.  I  feel 
that  this  editorial  states  precisely  what 
is  wrong  with  the  approach  of  various  ad- 
mlnistratlon  officials  now  on  the  cam- 
paign trail.  They  just  are  not  discussing 
the  issues.  Creating  fear,  anxiety,  and 
frustration  among  the  electorate  is  no 
way  to  face  the  tremendous  problems 
now  before  the  United  States.  It  just 
points  out  that  the  administration  does 
not  have  any  answers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Issvca  of  1970 

Vice  President  Agnew  and  many  other 
Republican  party  leaders  are  Involved  In  a 
major  political  effort  to  win  control  of  the 
Hou^e  and  Senate  in  November  through  the 
exploitation  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Instead  of  offering  proposals  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  very  real  domestic  problems  before 
the  country,  they  are  shouting  at  scapegoats. 
working  up  emotions  to  a  more  intense  pitch, 
and  exacerbating  the  mistrust  of  one  group 
of  Americana  for  another.  What  are  these 
problems?  They  are  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  the  management  of  the  Oovernment*8 
relationship  with  the  economy,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  social  Justice  under  law.  With  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  major  crisis  In 
the  Middle  East,  an  economic  recession  at 
home  and  wideapread  dlaUlustonment  over 
the  reaponBlvenev  of  American  political  io- 
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subjects  to  talk  about- 

But  these  are  not  the  subjects  that  the 
Vice  President  and  his  coUeaguee  seem  to 
want  to  discuss.  They  are  hammering  away 
at  something  looeely  called  "the  social  Issue." 
This  amorphous  topic  includes  crime, 
campus  disorders,  drug  addiction,  moral  per- 
missiveness, and  various  kinds  of  violence. 
This  bundle  of  concerns  Includes  some  as- 
pects of  human  behavior  which  are  outside 
the  domain  of  politics.  Whatever  parents 
may  think  of  moral  pertnlaBlveneas,  how 
many  of  them  really  look  to  political  leadera 
to  UU  them  how  to  raise  their  children?  Can 
even  a  polysyllabic  Vice  President  Infiuence 
what  kind  of  music  Is  popular  with  young 
people  or  how  long  they  should  wear  their 
hair?  Or  their  skirts? 

Other  concerns  such  as  crime  and  drug 
addiction  are  genuine  problems  but  they  are 
not,  strlcUy  speaking.  "Issues."  To  have  an 
issue,  there  have  to  be  two  sides.  But  no  re- 
sponsible man  In  either  party  is  pro-drugs, 
pro-crime,  or  pro-violence. 

To  make  It  seem  as  if  there  la  an  Issue, 
Vice  Prtssldent  Agnew  has  to  Invent  the  other 
side  by  distorting  the  opinions  of  his  liberal 
opponents  and  has  to  torture  logic  to  con- 
nect cause  to  effect. 

The  "social  Issue"  falls  apart  when  Its 
components  are  analysed.  The  truth  la  that 
no  one  knows  why  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  crime  and  in  drug  addiction.  The  rate  of 
both  have  continued  to  go  up  during  the 
first  twenty-one  months  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, and  doubtless  they  wll!  con- 
tinue to  go  up  after  every  one  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's antl-crlme  and  anti-drug  blUs 
have  passed,  dubious  and  irrelevant  as  some 
of  them  are.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  society 
or  govertunent  Is  helpless  to  do  anything, 
but  rather  that  crime  and  drug  addiction 
£  ore  enonnoualy  complex  and  stubborn  prob- 
3  lems  and  that  effective  solutions  are  going 
^  to  take  a  long  time,  a  lot  of  money,  and 
patient  experlmentstlon.  With  aodal  mal- 
adies as  with  physical  illness,  beware  of  the 
quack  who  promises  cheap,  easy  cures  for 
baffling  afflictions. 

Vice  President  Agnew.  O.OJ*.  National 
Chairman  Morton,  and  lesser  party  orators 
llpfc  associated  eodal  Uls  to  "Democratic  per- 
missiveness." But  revoluttom  in  manners 
and  morals  have  always  taken  place  outside 
the  boundaries  of  politics.  Were  the  bobbed 
hair,  short  skirts,  and  hip  fiasks  of  the  Jam; 
sge  youth  of  the  1930's  attributable  to  the 
permissiveness  of  Cal\ln  CooUdge?  Are  the 
campus  rebels  of  the  lOeO's  whose  personali- 
ties were  formed  ss  children  In  the  19S0'b  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Presidency  of  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower? 

The  "social  Issue"  is  one  of  those  great  non- 
Issues  which  perlodloally  roll  across  the  pub- 
lic scene  for  a  few  years  and  then  vanUh  leav- 
ing only  a  few  bad  memories  and  a  headache. 
It  Is  remarkably  similar  to  that  great  non- 
isaue  of  the  early  1950*s — domestic  Commu- 
nlam.  In  the  Congressional  campeigns  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  ago.  Q.OJ.  orators 
first  inflated  and  distorted  the  Oommunlst 
Issue  and  then  told  audiences  that  the  Re- 
publican Administration  of  that  day  was 
kicking  out  Communists  and  "security  risks" 
by  the  hundreds.  Terroristic  violence,  on  or 
off  the  campus,  and  Communist  espionage  are 
both  problems  for  police  experts  using  ccun- 
tenntelUgence  methods.  A  Weatherman  or 
some  other  political  fanatic  may  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  track  down  today  as  a  Conmnmiat  spy 
In  1960  but  in  neither  case  are  windy  speeches 
of  any  help. 

It  Is  not  an  aoddent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  Nixon  too,  while  piously 
protesting  tbat  they  do  not  want  to  curb 
acadeinlc  freedom,  keep  focusing  hostile 
public  attention  on  the  nnlversltles.  Prom 
the  progiesstTeneas  of  LaPollete  to  the  New 
Demi  of  Boosevelt  and  the  New  Frontier  of 
Kennedy,    the    universities    have    been    the 
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staging  ground  of  every  liberal  reform  move- 
ment. 

An  Administration  which  wants  to  protect 
existing  vested  interests  and  usher  In  a  new 
era  of  reaction  and  passivity  can  more  easily 
achieve  its  purpose  if  the  university  protes- 
surs,  the  television  newG  commentators,  and 
the  critical  newspapers  are  discredited  and. 
If  poealble.  a  UUle  intimidated.  An  Admin- 
istration which  has  to  cope  with  an  un- 
promising war  In  Southeast  Asia,  which  U 
more  effective  at  raising  unemployment  than 
ending  inflation,  and  which  hoc  inadequate 
programs  for  the  naUon's  cities  Is  naturally 
eager  to  distract  attention  to  tong-haUred 
youths,  rock  music,  permissive  parents,  the 
"drug  culture"  and  other  scap^oatd.  The  Ad- 
ministration's political  motives  are  as  under- 
standable as  they  ore  unattractive;  Its  di- 
visive campaign  strategy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  attention  of  the  country — end  of  re- 
sponsible candidates  of  either  party — from 
the  real  Issues  of  1070. 
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REPORT 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 


or  nxxMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Reply  to  the  Scranton 
Report."  the  Chicago  Tribune  writes  that 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  distinguish 
between  dissent  and  violence,  something 
the  report  fails  to  do. 

The  Tribune  quotes  Jerrls  Leonard, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights,  as  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  is  "not  in  the  business  of  keep- 
ing peace  on  the  campus."  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Community  College 
Boards,  Mr.  Leonard  further  stated  that: 

The  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing order  In  our  colleges  and  universities 
rests  with  administrators,  faculty,  and  you, 
the  trustees. 

I  Include  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

A   RETt-T  TO  THE  SCRANTOM  HXPOST 

Jerria  Leonard,  assistant  attorney  general 
for  clvU  rights,  hss  provided  the  administra- 
tion's first  formal  reply  to  the  Scranton  com- 
mission's report  on  campus  unrest.  Speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Ooundl  of  CommTinlty 
College  Boards  In  Chicago,  he  said  that  the 
federal  government  Is  "not  In  the  business 
of  keeping  peace  on  the  campus." 

"The  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing order  in  our  colleges  and  tinlversltles," 
he  said,  "rests  with  administrators,  faculty, 
and  you,  the  trustees.  And  the  plain  truth 
Is  that  in  many  cases  those  have  not  had  the 
foresight  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  their  students,  or  the  guts  to  stand  up 
to  the  lUegltlmate  and  Illegal  acUvlty  of  a 
amaU  percentage  bent  on  tearing  down  every 
one  of  our  Institutions." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Leonard  will  be  accused  of 
passing  bock  to  the  universities  the  buek 
that  the  Scranton  commission  had  passed  to 
the  administration  by  calling  on  the  Preal- 
dent,  as  Its  first  recommendation,  to  exercise 
his  "reooncUlng  moral  leadership." 

The  buck  belongs  where  Mr.  Leonard  has 
put  It.  The  Scranton  oommisslon's  report 
fails  to  distinguish  adequately  between  dis- 
sent and  violence;  it  seems  to  suggest  that  to 
stop  violence  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
causes  of  dlsaent.  Removing  the  causes  of 
dissent  has  been  the  goal  of  democratic  gov- 
cmmsnts  for  sa  long  as  they  have  ezlvtcd. 
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To  remove  them  would  be  to  create  a  Utopia, 
and  It  is  a  delualon  to  think  that  this  can  be 
brought  about  now  or  perhaps  ever.  There  Is 
always  going  to  be  dissent. 

The  commission  is  probably  right  in  saying 
that  the  war  Is  the  chief  cause  of  unrest  on 
the  campuses  today;  but  to  suggest  that  the 
President  should  end  the  war  in  order  to  end 
the  dissent  is  bogging  the  question.  The  is- 
sue Is  not  whether  to  end  the  war  but  how 
to  end  it,  and  polls  show  that  moat  Ameri- 
cans are  satisfied  with  the  way  the  President 
is  going  about  it.  Does  the  Scranton  coamils- 
slon  want  the  goveriuuent  to  alter  its  pol- 
icies to  meet  the  objections  of  a  minority  of 
the  people?  If  so.  It  i&  preaching  the  submis- 
sion to  special  Interest  minorities  which  u 
abhorrent  to  most  of  us  and  to  the  liberals 
above  all. 

What,  then.  Is  the  President  to  do?  He 
can't  remove  the  causes  of  dissent,  be  can't 
appea.se  the  djo^enters.  and  neither  mu5t  dis- 
sent be  stifled.  What  U  oalled  for,  clearly.  Is 
to  stop  confusing  dissent  and  violence.  Tlic 
very  name  of  the  commialon  oontrlhutes  to 
this  confusion,  because  "unrest"  Is  a  vague 
sort  of  word  halfway  between  the  two,  one 
that  suggests  that  violence  Is  an  Inevitable 
manifestation  of  dissent.  In  parts  of  Its  re- 
port, the  committee  Itself  doesn't  seem  to  be 
quite  sure  what  It  is  trying  to  stop. 

It  is  violence  that  must  be  stopped,  not 
dissent.  The  commission  has  made  several 
concrete  and  sensible  suggestions  for  tleallng 
with  violence,  but  they  all  call  for  action  by 
college  administrators  or  local  officials — not 
by  the  President.  To  put  the  primary  respon- 
sibility on  the  President,  whose  moral  leader- 
ship means  Uttls  to  the  terrorists,  is  to  divert 
attention  from  what  has  to  be  done. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TRIP  ABROAD 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF  MicauuN 

IN  TRE  HOOSE  OP  BSPSESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  H,  1970 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ol  the  articles  on  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent European  trip,  one  ol  the  most  In- 
teresting was  by  Richard  Stames  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

According  to  Mr.  Stamea,  the  cUmax 
of  the  trip  was  In  Ireland  when  the 
President  met  with  the  press,  holding 
them  spellbound  as  he  talked  about  the 
purposes  and  accomplishments  of  his 
Journey. 

Mr.  Nlson  said  he  had  found  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  In  the  Americsua 
Government  among  the  world  leaders 
with  whom  he  had  spent  time.  Mr. 
Stames  writes  that  the  President  satd: 

Tbe  XTnltcd  8t«t«a°  gnatait  asset  Us  tor- 
elgn  policy  U  that  no  foreign  leader  lean 
Oie  United  States  bae  designs  on  dominating 
any  country  or  Interfering  In  their  aflalia. 
This  Is  a  tremendous  asaet  for  ub. 

For  the  benefit  of  miy  colleagues.  I  In- 
clude In  the  Record  Mr.  Stames'  view  of 
the  President's  trip  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Dally  News  on  October 
5, 1970: 

NaON  LsTS  TRX  CBsmsc  OM  lACX 
(By  Blcbard  Staniaa) 
Cmxtlm  Dsomolaits,  Coumi  I  Cx.sax,  lu- 
hjun. — Possibly  the  most  Important  thing  to 
emerge  from  President  Nixon's  exhausUng 
eight-day  European  trip  whlctl  ends  tonight 
Is  that  ha  has  learned  to  wear  tbe  cloak  eg 
power  wltli  easy  graoa. 
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Xn  hlM  meetings  with  Tito  be  obunied  the 
Tugoslivlin  be»r.  Tito,  an  old  reroluaonary 
who  WM  never  an  easy  maiH.  made  It  clear 
tJiat  he  approved  of  the  Amerlcain  President— 
U  not  aU  his  poUclea. 

Mr.  NUoa  himseU  later  made  plain  ma 
plan  to  use  to  the  rullest  the  avenues  ot 
communication  he  opened  wuh  the  unchal- 
lenged :eader  ot  the  nonallgned  world. 

SESSION  WITH  REFORTiaS 

But  tor  reporters  following  the  President's 
hectic  loumey.  the  cUmai  and  the  most  im- 
pressive display  of  the  Presidents  grasp  of 
world  problems  came  last  night  at  this 
ihrlce  rebuilt  16ih  century  Irish  castle  which 
u  now  a  very,  very  posh  hotel.  Here,  for  the 
first  lime  during  the  trip.  Mr.  NUcoo  met  the 
press  rn  masse  and  held  It  spellbound  while 
he  tnlkjd  about  the  purposes  and  accom- 
plishments of  hl«  journey  the  length  and 
breadih  of  Europe. 
The  President's  main  polnu  were: 
The  United  States  will  not  unilaterally 
dismantle  N.\TO  Any  reductions  In  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  European  defense  must 
be  done  bllatenlly  That  Is  on  a  give  and 
late  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  Slith  Fleet's  p05lt;ou  of  preeml- 
neni:*  In  the  Medlierranean.  now  being  chal- 
lenged bv  Russia,  will  be  maintained  even  if 
It  means  adding  more  ships  and  men. 

Among  the  leaders  he  talked  to,  Mr.  Nixon 
found  s'rong  support  for  the  American  peace 
initiative  In  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Inltla- 
me  will  be  pursued  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
President  Nasser  of  Egj-pt.  ,, 

The    United    States    "ha.^    many    friends 
among    world    leaders,    and    the    President 
found   much   better   understanding  of   this 
country's  Vietnamese  policy. 

The  President'.'  performance  for  newsmen 
followed  a  two-hour  sesslcn  with  his  Viet- 
nam necotlators.  Ambassador  David  K.  E. 
Bruce  and  PhlUp  Hablb.  The  negotiators  re- 
ceived new  instructions,  and  the  White 
House  said  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  has 
changed  since  the  President  last  met  with 
them  in  July  However,  spokesmen  refused  to 
give  details  ot  the  changes. 

This  invited  speculation  that  the  United 
States  soon  wlU  make  some  move  to  coun- 
ter the  package  of  "peace  Initiative  pro- 
posals ottered  bv  the  Viet  Cong  last  month. 
White  House  aoaroee  said  todsy  President 
Nixon  will  address  the  nation  this  week  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  America's  eHorte  to 
bring  peace.  White  Bouse  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Zlegler  said:  "We  hope  It  at  aU  pos- 
tlble  to  make  progress  In  bringing  the  con- 
Blct  in  South  Vietnam  to  a  conclusion  thru 

negotiations."  

Altho  Mr.  aeglar  refused  to  oonflrm  or 
deny  reports  that  Mr.  NUon  would  make  a 
major  Vietnam  armouncement,  other  om- 
clals  privately  confirmed  plans  for  the  ad- 
dress Speculation  centered  on  aimounce- 
ment  ol  a  speed-up  In  the  rata  of  n.S.  troop 
withdrawals. 

President  NIson  looked  tired  as  h«  neared 
the  end  ot  his  closely-scheduled  IJXXJO-mlle 
Journey.  But  be  spoke  forcefully  and  per- 
suasively to  reporters  at  a  reception  he  gave 
for  them  In  this  refurbished  ancient  keep. 
When  he  had  finished  his  on-the-r«cord  re- 
marks the  President  spent  several  minutes 
moving  among  the  160  or  so  Journalists,  Jok- 
ing with  old  friends,  displaying  considerable 
knowledge  of  their  technical  problems  and 
talking  about  their  home  towns. 
amAiSAi.  or  tsip 
m  hli  remarks  for  the  record  Mr.  NUon 
emphasized  that  his  trip  would  have  to  be 
appraised  "not  Immediately  but  in  weeks  and 
months  that  follow." 

The  purpose  of  the  trip,  he  said,  "was  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace  In  the 
world,  and  particularly  In  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

The  President  noted  that  economic  and 
poUUcal  stabUlt;  were  essential  la  the  area. 
"But  aboye  an  there  most  be  military  atahu- 
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ity  (In  an  area)   where  violence  can  arise." 

He  added:  „        

"That's  why  I  visited  the  Sixth  Fleet.  The 
Sixth  Fleet's  mission  U  to  deter  Irresponsible 
elemenU  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Sixth  Fleet  continue  to  have  that 
capability." 

Altho  the  President  spoke  candidly  about 
the  uses  of  power,  the  tone  of  hie  talk  with 
reporters  was  moderate  and  well-informed 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  scholarly. 

This  year,  he  noted,  "marks  a  period  In 
which  Spain  Is  moving  economically  into  the 
front  ranks  ot  Europe."  Be  predicted  that 
the  "economic  and  poutlcal  Isolauon  of  Spain 
13  drawing  to  an  end."  adding:  "This  Is 
healthy  and  constructive." 

Without  directly  alluding  to  the  aging 
Spanish  chief  of  stale  the  President  mode 
plain  that  he  had  noted  Franco's  obvious 
frailty  in  his  visit  to  Madrid  when  he  said 
be  had  been  "Impressed  by  the  young  vigor- 
ous new  leaders "  who  were  arising  In  Spain. 
Mr.  Nlion  was  clearly  pleased  with  the  re- 
sulu  of  his  trip  to  date.  Speaking  without 
notes  he  never  missed  a  beat  for  about  20 
minutes,  Ucklng  off  countries  and  issues  as 
If  ho  bad  memorized  them. 

With  obvious  pnde  he  said  he  had  found  a 
high  degree  ot  confidence  In  the  American 
government  among  the  world  leaders  he  had 
spent  ome  with.  "The  United  States'  great- 
est asset  m  lorelgn  policy,"  he  said.  "Is  that 
no  foreign  leader  tears  the  United  States  has 
designs  on  dominating  any  cotmtry  or  Inter- 
fering in  their  affairs.  This  Is  a  tremendous 
asset  for  us."  He  added: 

Even  old  hands  at  the  business  of  Presi- 
dent watching  were  impressed.  One  foreign 
reporter,  not  notably  friendly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, openly  admired  Mr.  Nixon's  perform- 
ance. "Tou  may  not  Uke  the  man. "  be  said 
"hut  you  must  admire  this.  K  was  a  real 
tour  de  force." 


CAMBODIA  PDSH  REAPS  REWARD 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OP   CALiroaNlA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  U,  1910 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  light  ot  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation,  Joseph  Alsop  has  writ- 
ten a  column  dealing  with  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  civilian  and  military  esti- 
mates of  the  tonnage  of  arms  the  North 
■Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  were  get- 
ting through  Sihanoukville. 

The  civilian  estimate  was  8,000  tons 
a  year;  the  military,  15,000.  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Cambodian 
supply  system  was  providing  the  enemy 
with  21,000  tons  a  year  which  was  more 
than  enough  to  supply  m  and  IV  corps. 
I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  aspect  In  the  background 
and  results  of  the  Cambodian  Incursion, 
and  I  therefore  insert  Mr.  Alsop's  col- 
umn. "Cambodia  Push  Reaps  Reward," 
In  the  Record  : 
inom  the  Ux  Angelea  Times,  Oct.  (I.  1S70| 

CAHBOOIS  PtTSB  BXATS  RBWSXb 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  Cambodian  eplaode  has  so  far  receded 
that  It  Is  barely  mentioned  any  longer.  But 
simply  ss  a  study  In  the  ways  of  modern 
government.  It  Is  worth  reporting  how  new 
figures  have  now  proved  the  extreme  shrewd- 
ness of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  Invade 
Hanoi's   Cambodian   sanctuarlee. 

The  decision  was  based,  to  tiegln  with,  on 
two  related  considerations:   first,  the  value 
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to  Banol  of  the  sanctuaries  themselves,  and 
second,  the  even  greaur  value  to  Hanoi  of 
the  C^ambodlan  supply  system  which  was  MO- 
tlnuouBly  replenished  by  CommunUt  ship* 
unloading  at  the  port  of  Sihanoukville. 

The  question  ot  the  Cambodian  supply 
system.  In  turn,  bad  long  before  touched 
off  one  ot  those  burcaucraUc  comedies  In 
which  the  U.S.  government  seems  to  special- 
ize In  brief,  the  civilian  side  of  the  govern- 
ment did  not  wish  to  beUeve  that  such  a 
system  even  existed;  hence  It  long  refused  to 
do  so,  despite  the  soUd  evidence  produced 
by  the  military  In  Vietnam.  ..      „ 

Finally,  about  a',4  years  ago,  the  evidence 
became  too  strong  to  oveilook.  But  naturally. 
since  the  mere  fact  ot  the  Cambodian  sup- 
ply system  had  been  so  long  denied,  the  next 
step  was  to  downgrade  Its  importance  by 
every  meaiu  possible. 

Even  last  year,  therefore,  our  government 
had  two  competing  esUmates,  both  offlclal. 
of  the  tonnages  of  arms  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong  were  getting  through 
Sihanoukville.  The  cIvIUan  estimate  tras  a 
maximum  of  8.000  tons  a  year.  The  military 
estimate,  made  by  the  U.S.  headquarters  In 
Saigon,  was  15.000  tons  a  year. 

The  dlllerence  t^as  Imporunt.  The  lower 
estimate  gave  the  Cambodian  supply  system 
relaOvely  marginal  Importance,  wherea*  the 
higher  estimate  meant  that  almost  enough 
arms  were  being  brought  In  through  SI- 
hanoukvUle  to  nourish  the  entire  wsr  ef- 
fort ot  the  enemy  In  the  lower  half  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  consequence,  the  dif- 
ference caused  a  sanguinary  bureoucratle 
war  which  raged  between  Washington  and 
Saigon  tor  month  after  disputatious  month. 
Even  after  the  Invasion  order  waa  given, 
the  dllference  still  bad  Its  effect.  The  lower 
estimate  was  In  truth  the  basis  tor  the  non- 
sensical reports  from  Saigon  that  Banol  wae 
rapidly  organizing  a  "substitute"  for  Sihan- 
oukville, by  expanding  the  supply  lines  rim- 
nlng  through  Laoe.  There  was  much  quoted, 
to  prove  that  the  Cambodian  adventure 
would  not  have  decisive  effects. 

By  now.  however,  the  enormous  masses  of 
enemy  documenu  taken  In  Cambodia  have 
nnaUy  been  analyzed.  The  arms  deliveries 
through  sihanoukville  have  been  meticu- 
lously traced.  And  the  result  has  been  to 
prove  that  the  Cambodian  supply  system 
was  actually  providing  the  enemy  with  more 
than  21 ,000  tons  a  yearl 

Here  you  see  the  effect,  on  even  the  most 
sober  Judgments,  of  wanting  to  believe  what 
you  want  to  hear.  But  here  you  also  see  why 
the  Cambodian  adventure  has  In  fact  been 
even  more  decisive  than  Its  few  defenders 
dared  to  hope  at  the  outset. 

With  more  than  21 ,000  tons  of  arms  a  yoM 
coming  In  through  Cambodia,  the  enemy  had 
far  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  his  tmlta 
In  ni  and  IV  corps.  But  with  the  supply  flow 
stopped— as  It  was  InsUntly  stopped  when 
the  sanctuaries  were  Invaded— the  uiUts  In 
m  and  rv  corps  were  left  without  any  sup- 
ply at  all. 

The  result  has  been  what  anyone  but  a 
certain  sort  of  U.S.  senator  would  naturaUy 
expect.  In  the  rich  delU  provinces  of  IV 
Corps,  for  Instance,  three  South  Vietnamese 
divisions  of  fine  quality  had  had  their  work 
cut  out  for  them  before  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion. 

They  were  making  progress,  but  It  was 
fairly  slow  progress.  In  part  because  Banol 
had  sent  five  North  Vietnamese  regiments 
Into  the  delta  to  brace  up  the  locals.  Now. 
however,  only  remnants  of  two  North  Viet- 
namese regiments  continue  to  hang  on  there; 
and  their  early  expulsion  can  be  confidently 
expected. 

The  chief  American  to  IV  Corps.  Col.  John 
Paul  Vann,  baa  no  record  of  excessive  opti- 
mism. Tet  bo  now  beuevea  that  his  corps 
area  will  be  able  to  get  on  without  one  of  Its 
three  South  Vietnamese  divisions  before  thia 
year  ends,  and  will  he  able  to  spare  another 
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division  early  next  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
enemy'a  strongest  and  most  ancient  re- 
doubts In  the  delta  are  currently  being  selEed 
and  held. 

Altogether,  when  you  reflect  on  the  past 
Impact  upon  policy  of  the  bureaucratic 
oomedy  above-deecrlbed.  this  Is  a  cautionary 
tale. 


ELBURT  F.  08B0RN  (X)NFIRMED  BY 
VB.  SENATE  AS  THE  NEW  DIREC- 
TOR OP  THE  VS.  BDREAH  OP 
MINES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

ov  rsKNaTi.vA2na 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedneadttV,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  Hburt  P.  Osbom,  vice 
president  for  research,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  has  been  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  as  the  new 
Director  of  the  OB.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Dr.  Osbom  Is  eminently  qualified  for 
this  position,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
President  Nixon  said  Senators  Scort  and 
ScHwrncEH  from  Pennsylvania  for  their 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Osbom. 

I  see  a  new  era  In  the  troubled  field 
of  coal  mine  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. Properly  administered,  the  new 
coal  mine  safety  law,  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
can  open  up  a  whole  new  atmosphere  In 
mine  safety. 

I  beUeve  Dr.  Osbora  can  and  will  prop- 
erly and  ably  administer  this  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coal  miner  and  the  coal 
industry. 

I  Include  his  biography  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
BiocsAPHT  or  Elbukt  FaAi*KLm  OBBoaK 

Born:  Klshwaukee,  Winnebago  County, 
niuols,  August  13,  ISll, 

Married:  Jean  McLeod  Thomson,  Canada. 
August  12. 1039. 

Children:  James  F.  Osbom,  B.  1942  and 
Ian  C.  Osbom.  B.  1944. 

Education : 

West  Chicago  High  School  1»24-I92«. 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1920-1928. 

Crane  Jr.  College,  Chicago,  nitools  1928- 
1929, 

DePauw  University,  Oreencastle,  Tnitlana 
1929-1939,  B.A. 

Northwestern  University,  Bvanston,  n- 
Unols  1933-1934,  M.S. 

CaUfornIa  Institute  of  Technology.  Pssa- 
dena.  California  1934-1981.  PhJ>. 

Employment: 

Teaching  FeUow.  In  geology,  Kortbweetem 
Cnlversltv  1933-1934. 

Teaching  Fellow,  California  lastitate  of 
Technology  1934-1937. 

Instructor  In  geology.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 1937. 

Geologist.  Val  d'Or,  Quebec  1938, 

Petrologlst.  Oeopbyslcal  Laboratory.  CJar- 
negle  Institution  of  Washington   1938-1942. 

Physical  Chemist,  Division  1,  National  De- 
fense Research  Oommlttee,  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Researeb   and   Development   1943-1B4B. 

Research  Chemist.  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  Tork  1945-1940, 

Professor  ot  Geochemistry  and  Chairman 
ot  the  Division  ot  Earth  Sciences.  CoUege  of 
Mineral  Industries,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  1948-1962. 

Associate  Dean.  CoUege  of  Mineral  Indus- 
tries, The  Pennsylvania  State  Unlrenlty 
19B2-I9S3. 
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Dean,  College  ol  Mlner&l  Inductrlee,  The 
Pennsylvania   State   University    19&3-1960. 

Vloe  Prwldent  for  Reeearch.  The  Pennsyl- 
TUila  State  Unlvenlty  1059-. 

ProfeBBlooal  Societies  Membentap: 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

American  Ceramic  Society. 

American  Chemical  Society. 

American  Geophysical  Union. 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallur- 
gical and  Petroleum  Engineer*. 

Canadian  Ceramic  Society. 

Oeochemlcal  Society. 

Geological  Society  of  America. 

0«ologlcal  Society  of  Washington. 

International  Aaaoriktlon  ot  Oeochamlatrr 
andl  Coamochemlstry. 

International  Association  of  Volcanology 
and  Chemistry  of  the  Earth's  Interior. 

Miners  logical  Society  of  America. 

Itinera  log  leal  Aasoclatlon  of  Panada. 

National  CouncU  of  Univeralty  Beaearcsh 
Administrators. 

Society  of  Economic  Geologists. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 

Principal  Professional  Offloee  and  Oosn- 
mlttees: 

American  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Science  CouncU  1964-1968  (Repre- 
sentative of  American  Ceramic  Society); 
1960-1061  (Representative  of  Society  of 
Economic  Geologlsw) . 

American  Ceramic  Society  —  President 
1964-1965;  President  Elect  1963-1964;  Vloe 
President  1962-1963;  Edward  Ortcn.  Jr. 
Memorial  Lecturer  for  1970:  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  1970;  Honorary  Mem- 
bers Committee  1966-  .  Chairman  1970-  ; 
Engineering  Committee  1967-  ;  Continuing 
Education  Committee  1066-  :  Trustees 
Nominating  Committee  1964-1967,  Chair- 
man 1064-1965:  Publications  Committee 
1958-1963,  Chairman  1960-1963:  iWa-  . 
Chairman  1970-  ;  Board  of  Trustees  1963- 
1965,  1958-1961:  Executive  Committee  1962- 
1965,  1958-1959;  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. National  Bureau  of  Standards  1954-1958, 
Chairman  1957-1958;  Basic  Science  Dlvtalon. 
Trustee   1957-1960.  Chairman   1951-1953. 

American  Geological  Institute — Member. 
House  of  Representatives  1068-  ;  Director 
1956—1959. 

American  Institute  of  Mining.  Metallur- 
gical and  Petroleum  Engineers,  Inc. — Hal 
WlUlama  Hardlnge  Award  Conmilttee  1969-  . 
Geochemlcal  Society— President  1967- 
1968:  Vloe  President  1966-1967;  Councilor 
1968-1960. 

Geological  Society  of  America — QSA  Rep- 
resentative to  UjS.  National  Committee  on 
Geochemistry  1968-  ;  Ad  Hoc  Oommlttee 
on  Revision  of  By-Laws  1961-1963;  Councilor 
1969-1963;  PoUcy  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee 1956-1958. 

International  Mlneraloglcal  Aasoclatlon — 
Representative  of  Mlneraloglcal  Society  of 
America  1961-1964. 

International  Union  of  Geological  Bel- 
enoes — National  Committee  Member  1©61- 
1064. 

Mlneraloglcal  Society  of  America — Presi- 
dent 1060-1961:  vice  President  1959-1960; 
Chairman.  &Oth  Anniversary  Celebration 
Symposium:  "Mineralogy  and  Petrology  of 
the  Upper  Mantle,"  November  1969;  Repre- 
sentative to  the  American  Geological  In- 
stitute 1968-  ;  Associate  Editor  American 
Mineralogist  1953-1956;  Councilor  1950-1063. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  National  Research 
Council — Committee  on  Engineering  Aspects 
of  Environmental  Quality  1970-  ;  Executive 
Committee,  Division  of  Earth  Sciences 
1969-  :  U-B.  National  Committee  on  Geo- 
chemistry 1968-  :  Committee  on  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology.  Chairman  1966- 
1970:  National  Materials  Advisory  Board 
1969-1970;  Materials  Advisory  Board  1066- 
1969;  Committee  on  Basic  Research  Advisory 
to  the  UJB.  Army  Research  Offloe  In  Osncnlos 
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1960-1068:  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Cbonl- 
cal  Technology  1960-1953;  Ad\-isory  Panel  to 
the  Metallurgy  Division  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  1958-1964;  Advisory  Panel 
to  the  Mineral  Products  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  ol  Standards  1056-1962,  Chair- 
man 1058-1950;  Committee  Advisory  to  Geo- 
physics Branch  of  Office  of  Naval  Research 
1947-1950. 

National  AssoclaUon  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Orand  Colleges — Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Mineral  Resources  1970-  , 
Chairman    1970-  Council    for    Research 

PoUcy  and  Administration;  Water  Resouroas 
Committee  1965-     . 

National  Science  Foxmdatlon — Advisory 
Panel  for  Physical  Sciences  PaclUtlea  1960- 
1064;  Advisory  Panel  on  Course  Content  Im- 
provement Programs  1960-1961:  Divisional 
Committee  for  Mathematical.  Physical  and 
Engineering  Sciences  1055-1950,  Chairman 
1057-1058;  Earth  Sdenoee  Panel  1053-1965. 

Pennsylvania  Research  Corporation.  Secre- 
tary, 19S0-     . 

Society  of  Economic  Oeol<^l8t8 — Vice  Presi- 
dent 1965. 

Honorary  Societies — Keramos;  Pht  Beta 
Kappa.  President,  Penn  State  Cnlvendty 
Chapter  1051:  Phi  Kappa  Phi;  Phi  Lambda 
UpeUon:  Sigma  XI.  The  Oommlttee  on  Na- 
tional LectureshlpB  1969-  ;  National  Esecu- 
tlT»  Oommlttee  1061-1964;  President.  Penn 
State  University  Chapter  1062. 

Boards— The  Institute  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation and  Research.  The  Gelsinger  Medical 
Center.  Board  of  Directors  1960-  ;  Earth 
Sciences  Advisory  Board,  Stanford  University 
1969-  :  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Foundation.  Member  of  Board  1968-  ; 
Pennsylvania  Health  Reeearch  Institute. 
Board  of  Directors  1066-  ;  8IRIMAR  Cor- 
poration. La  Speala,  Italy,  Board  of  Directors, 
Vice-chairman  1961-1963:  The  Gelsinger 
Medical  Center,  Board  of  Directors,  Danville. 
Pennsylvania  1963-  ;  University  Corpora- 
tion for  Atmospheric  Research,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors 1959-1967  (PSU  Representative  at 
Corporation  Members'  Meeting  1967-     >. 

Honors  and  Awards — Member  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  1968;  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence (honorary)  Alfred  University  1966; 
Fellow  American  AssodatJoao  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  Pellow  American 
Ceramic  Society:  FeUow  American  Geophysi- 
cal Union;  FeUow  Geological  Society  of 
America;  Fellow  Mlnwologlcal  Society  of 
America;  Honorary  Life  Member  Canadian 
Ceramic  Society  1966;  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 
Memorlcal  Lecturer  for  1970.  American  Ce- 
ramic Society;  National  Science  Foundation. 
Senior  Poet  Doctoral  Fellow,  Cam^bridge  Uni- 
versity. England  1958;  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  Regional  Technical  Meetings 
Award  Medal  1954;  War-Navy  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  June  1.  1947;  War  Department 
Certlflcate  of  Appreciation  November  30, 
1945. 
Publlcattons — See  Separate  Listing. 
Other  Organizations — Centre  HlUs  Coun- 
try Club;  Cosmos  Club;  Delta  Tau  Delta, 
Faculty  Advisor.  Penn  State  University 
Chapter  10S3-1958. 

PUBt-ZCATlOHa    OF    «.    ».    OSBOSK 

With  Behre.  C.  H..  Jr.,  and  Rainwater,  B. 
H.  Contact  ore  depcsltlcm  at  the  Calumet 
Iron  Mine,  Colorado.  Econ-  Geoi.  81,  781-804 

(1036). 

Structural  petrology  of  the  Val  Verde  Tott- 
aUte.  southern  CaUfomla.  BuU.  Geol.  Soc. 
Amer.  50,  921-950  (1939). 

With  Schalrer.  J.  F.  The  ternary  system 
pseudowt^lastonlte  -  akermanite  -  g^lenlts. 
Am.  J.  Sci.  339,  715-763   (10411. 

The  syFtem  CaSlO.-dlopislde-anorthlte.  Am. 
J.  Sci.  340,  751-788  (1043) 

The  compound  mervrlnlte.  (3CaO-MgO- 
3S10.)  and  ita  .stability  relations  within  the 
syBt«n  CaO-MgO-310/(prtllmlnary  report). 
J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  36,  321-333  (1943). 

Silicate  chemistry  and  petrology.  The  Com* 
pass  36,  947-340  (IMS). 
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OUular  stx\sctutes  to  gltm  w  rftUtad  to 

ttruciures  in  lava.  J.  Ceol   57.  73-78  (lM»). 

With  Roy.  R.  The  syaUToa  Utiiliim  nuu- 

bU lea :«-spoduin*ne -silica.  J  Am.  Chem.  Soe. 

71.  2086-2095   (1M9). 

With  Enln.  Ouy.  X-ray  data  on  synthetic 
mallUtM.  Am.  Mineral.  34,  717-733  UM9). 

With  Boy.  D.  and  Roy.  R.  Phase  relatlona 
and  smictuml  phenomena  In  the  fluoride- 
model  systems  UF-BeP.  and  NaP-BeF,.  J. 
Am.  Ce'am.  Soc.  33.  85-90  (1950). 

With  Roy.  D.  and  Roy,  R.  CompoeltlonaJ 
and  stabtUcy  reUaoaships  among  the  Uthlnm 
alummoalUcaitee:  EucrypUte,  apodumene. 
petttiite.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  S3,  163-150 
(IdoOi. 

With  Sfaairer.  J.  P.  The  system  CaO-MgO- 
PeO-5iO.:  I.  Preliminary  data  on  the  Join 
CaSlO.-MgO-PeO.  J,  Am,  Ceram.  Soc.  33. 
ieO-167  119501. 

SegregauoQ  of  elements  during  the  crys- 
taiuzation  at  a  ma^oia.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc. 
33.  ai&-234  (1950). 

Forstertt-e  refractory  made  from  natural 
mj«cealum  alllcatee.  VS.  Pat.  No.  a,51tf.349 
iJuly  25.  1960). 

With  Ervln.  Guy.  The  system  A1,0^-H,0. 
J.  Geol.  59.  381-394  (1951). 

With  Muan,  A.  P\indftment4a  InveaUgatlon 
oX  steel  plant  refractories  problems:  I.  PhSM 
reiacions  In  the  BT3t«m  2CaO  310,-<:aOSiO,- 
3CaO  ALO.SlO.-PeO.  Yesx  Book,  Am.  iron 
and  Steel  Mjt.  335-360  (1951). 

Hydrothermal  synthesis  of  forsterite.  U^. 
Pat.  No.  3.590.508  <  March  35,  1853). 

Bock  review  of  "Principles  of  Oeochemls- 
try"  by  Brian  Ua«on.  Chem.  Enff.  Netet  30. 
3)34  119521. 

With  Roy.  R.  and  Hill.  V.  G.  Polymorphism 
of  aa.O,  and  the  sysum  Oa.CV-H,0.  J.  Am. 
Chem'.  Soc.  74.  719-733  (1953). 

With  Hill.  V.  G.  and  Roy,  R.  The  system 
alum Ina-gaUlft- water.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  35. 
135-142  (1952). 

With  Talt.  D.  B.  The  system  dlopslde-for- 
sterite^anorthiec.  Am.  J.  Sci.  Bowen  Vol., 
413-433  <1953). 

With  Roy,  R.  Studies  in  the  system 
aluinlna-aUlca- water.  Problemi  In  clay  and 
laterlte  genesis  symposium.  Am.  tnst.  Mining 
Met   Eng.  76-80  (1B53). 

Andrew  Carnegie,  geochemistry  and  re- 
fractories. Regional  Tech.  Meeting,  Am.  Iron 
and  Steel  iTist..  103-114  (1953). 

W*lth  Roy.  R.  Some  simple  aids  in  the 
hydroihermal  investigation  of  mineral  sys- 
tems. Eeon.  Geol.  47.  717-731  (1953). 

Fluoride  models.  Ceramic  Age.  41-46  (Not. 
195Q I . 

With  Counts.  W-  E.  and  Roy.  R.  Fluoride 
model  systems:  U,  The  binary  systems  CaF,- 
BeP..  MgP^-BeF,.  and  UF-MgF,.  J.  Am. 
Ceram.  Soc.  36,  13-17  1 1953) . 

With  Roy.  R.  and  Hill.  V.  O.  Polymorphs 
of  alumina  and  gallia.  /nd.  Eng.  Cftem.  45, 
819-820  (1953). 

SubsoUdus  reactions  In  oxide  system*  In 
the  presence  of  water  at  high  pressures. 
J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  36,  147-151  (1953). 

With  Roy.  D.  and  Roy,  R.  Fluoride  modal 
systems:  III.  The  system  NaP-BeF,  and  the 
polymorphism  of  Na,BeP.  and  BeP^  J.  Ant. 
Ceram.  Soc.  36.  185-190  (1963). 

With  Roy.  D.  and  Roy.  R.  The  system 
Mg0-ALO,-H,0  and  influence  of  carbonate 
and  nitrate  Ions  on  the  phase  equlUbrla. 
Am.  J.  Sci.  351.  337-361  (1853). 

With  DeVrles.  R.  C,  Gee.  K.  G  .  and  Kraner. 
H.  XL  Optimum  composition  of  blast  furnace 
slag  as  deduced  from  llquldiu  data  for  the 
quaternary  system  CaC-MgO-AIrO,-510,.  J. 
Metals.  3-15  (Jan.  1954). 

With  Rldcer,  R.  W.  AddlUooal  phase 
equlUbrlum  data  for  the  system  OaO-MgO- 
aiO,.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  37,  13S-136  (1954). 
With  Uunb.  V.  A.  Rifled  gun  barrel  with 
tapered  chroxnjxim  bore  wall.  VB.  Pat.  No. 
3.087.591  (Aug.  31,  1954). 

With  Roy,  D.  and  Roy,  B.  Fluoride  model 

systems :  TV,  The  systems  LlF-BeP,  and  PBP- 

BeF,.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  S7,  300-906   (1954). 

Phase   equilibrium  studies  of  steel   plant 

refractorlea  systems.  Regional  Tech.  Meet- 
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Inga.    Ant.    Iron    and    Steel    tnst„    145-177 
(1964). 

With  X>eVrtes,  R.  O.  and  Boy,  B.  The  sys- 
tem T10,-S10».  TrOTu.  Srtf.  Ceram.  Soc.  63. 
525-540  (1964). 

With  Roy.  R.  The  system  Al,0,-aiOj-HO. 
Am.  Mineral.  39,  853-885   (1964). 

With  DeVrles.  R.  O.  and  Boy.  B.  Phase 
equlUbna  in  the  system  CaO-TlO^  J.  Phyi. 
Chem.  68.  1068-1073  (1964). 

The  mineral  Industries  undergraduates 
speak.  Aftn.  fnd.  33  (4)  1  (1964). 

With  DeVrles.  R.  O.  and  Roy.  B.  Phase 
equilibria  in  the  system  ObO-T10,-S1<V  J- 
Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  38.  158-171  <1966). 

With  Maun,  A.  Phase  e<iulllbna  at  llquldtu 
temperatures  In  the  system  MgO-FeO-Fe<0,- 
610,.  J.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc.  39.  131-140  {1966). 
Importance  of  the  spinel  phase  In  the  steel 
industry.  Regional  Tech.  Meetings,  Am.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst.,  135-160  (1956). 

Significant  changes  during  the  past  60 
years  In  education  in  the  mineral  Indus- 
trtea  fields.  Min.  Ind.  35  (6)   1-3  <1956). 

The  mineral  industries  need  young  men. 
Min.  InA.  30  (3)   1-3  <19S«). 

With  DeVrles,  B.  C.  Phase  equilibria  in 
hlgh-alumlna  port  of  the  system  CaO-MgO- 
A10,-S10,.  J.  Am.  Ceram,  Soc.  40.  8-15 
(1957). 

With  Band.  L.  B..  and  Roy.  R.  StablUty  re- 
lations of  some  minerals  in  the  Na/VAlsO,- 
StO,-H.O  system.  Boon.  Geol.  63,  169-179 
(1957). 

With  Flaschen.  S.  S.  Studies  of  the  system 

Iron   oxlde-slllca-water   at   low  oxygen  par- 

Uol  pressures,  ffcon.  Geol.  63.  923-943  (1957). 

Fteall  Fuels.  iVtn.  ind.  37  (1)  4.  5.  8,  Oct. 

( 1967) . 

Complete  specification  relating  to  refrac- 
tory brtck.  British  Potent  No.  819.777  as- 
signed to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Oct.  29  ( 1957) . 
With  Olaseer,  F.  P.  Phase  equilibrium 
studies  In  the  system  CaO-CT.O,-S10j  J.  Am. 
Ceram.  Soc.  41.  958-3S7  (1958). 

Presentation  of  the  &Ilneraloglcal  Society 
of  America  award  to  Rtutum  Roy.  Am.  Min- 
eral. 43.  344-345  (1958). 

With  Glasser.  P.  P.  The  system  MnO-SlO, 
Am.  J.  Sci.  256,  398-413  (June  1958). 

Bole  of  oxygen  pressure  In  the  crystalliza- 
tion and  dUTerentlatlon  of  basaltic  magma- 
Am.  J.  Sci.  357.  609~«47  (1959). 

Preeentatlon  of  Arthur  L.  Day  medal  to 
Edward  C.  Bullard.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer. — Proc. 
Vol.  1958-50.91-03  (1960). 

With  Glasser,  P.  P.  The  ternary  system 
MgO-MnO-StO,  /.  Am.  Ceram.  Soo.  43.  133- 
140  (1960). 

With  Roeder.  P.  L-  Effect  of  oxygen  pres* 
cure  on  crystallization  In  simplified  basalt 
systems.  Rept.  XXI  Sestion  Int.  Geo.  Con- 
ffreta.  Part  XIII.  Petrographic  province*^  fp- 
neoiu  and  metamorphic  rock$.  147-165. 
Copenhagen  (1960). 

With  Muan,  A.  Phase  equilibrium  diagrams 
of  oxide  systems.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc..  Ooltnnbus, 
Ohio  (1960). 

Reaction  sertee  for  subalkaltne  Igneous 
rocks  based  on  different  oxygen  preesure  con- 
ditions.  Am.   Mineral.  47.   311-326    (1963). 

Addendum  note  to  reoctloo  series  for 
subalkallne  Igneous  rocks  based  on  different 
oxygen  preeeure  conditions.  Am.  Mineral.  47, 
1480-1461  (1983). 

With  Muan.  A  Phase  equilibria  as  a  guide 
In  refractorv  technology.  Am.  Ceram.  Soc. 
Bull.  41.  450^65  (19fl3>. 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  oxygen 
pressure  and  crystalUzatlon  phenomena  of 
basalts  and  andesltes.  Int.  Assoc,  of  Volcanol- 
ogT-  fnt  Symposium  on  Volcanoiogy.  Ab- 
atraots.  Science  Council  of  Japan  (1903). 

With  Pudall,  R.  F.  and  Muan.  A.  Oxygen 
fugadttee  of  bsAalttc  and  andesttlc  magmas. 
Special  GSA  Papers,  No.  68,  Abstracts  for 
1961,  179-180  (1963). 

With  Dfnee.  K.  A.  (V.  Pittsburgh)  Gal- 
lagher. R.  T.  (Lehigh  n.),  Mitchell.  D.  R.. 
and  ^lockinan,  W.  Cool  In  Pennsylvania — 
Recent  dex>elopmenta  and  proapeeta.  A  report 
of  the  Panel  of  T>»chnleal  Advlson  on  Coal 
Marketing  to  the  Joint  State  Government 
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Commlasloa,  Oenesal  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  PsnnsylniLnla.  17  pp.  (1963). 

Chrome  slUca  brick.  U.S.  Patent  No.  3.083.- 
105  assigned  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  March 
19  (1963). 

Scientific  and  Engineering  Research  Needs. 
Statement  before  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalr  House  of  Representatlres,  88th 
Congress.  WJl.  26S3.  September  30.  1963. 

Some  experimental  Investigations  bearing 
on  the  origin  of  Igneous  magmas  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Estudios  Geologicoa  19,  1-7 
(Dec.  1963). 

With  Muan,  A.  Physical  chemistry  of  steel- 
plant  refractories.  Electric  Furnace  Steel' 
TnaMnp  3.  315-381  (1963), 

Experimental  Investigations  of  the  oxygen 
pressure,  water  content,  and  order  of  crystal- 
lization of  basalts  and  andesltes  (In  Rus- 
sian). The  Chemistry  of  the  Earth's  Crust  3, 
75-87.  Publ.  Acad.  Sci.  U.8BJI.  (1964). 

With  Hamilton,  D.  L.  end  Burnham.  C.  W. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL  TO  PRO- 
TECT  THE  ECOLOGY  OP  ESTDA- 

RINE  AREAS  BY  REGULATING 
DUMPING  OP  WASTE  MATERIALS, 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  A  SYSTEM  OF  MARINE 
SANCTUARIES,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  rLOKXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATlVgS 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tcKUy 
Introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  waste  materials  of  all  kinds  Into  our 
coastal  waters  and  the  oceans  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
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marine  sanctuaries  where  dumping  and 
all  other  Intrusions  by  man  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Ttie  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  held  extensive  hearings  during  the 
past  3  months  dealing  with  varlaus  as- 
pects of  ocean  dumping  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  environment.  The 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Korth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Linwon)  began  this  series 
of  hearings  with  an  in-depth  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
operation  "Chase."  the  Army's  nerve  gas 
disposal  program.  As  a  member  of  the 
Oceanography  Sulicommittee,  I  partici- 
pated In  all  of  these  hcarinES.  The  hear- 
ings clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
further  legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  oceans  as  a  convenient  dump  for 
unwanted  military  hardware.  Those 
hearings  also  clearly  pointed  up  the  fail- 
ure of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  to 
recognize  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Although  we  were  unsuccessful  In  our 
efforts  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Army  to  dump  its  nerve  gas  Into  the  At- 
lantic, the  hearings  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  provided  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  testimonj'  in  support  of  vigorous 
action  by  the  Congress.  Hopefully  those 
hearings  also  demonstrated  to  the  execu- 
tive agencies  Involved  the  seriousness  of 
their  failure  to  abide  by  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

More  recently,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  also  serve,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
DingelM  .  has  held  hearings  on  a  variety 
of  bills  dealing  with  the  question  of  ocean 
dumping  and  disposal  of  various  forms  of 
refuse  and  the  byproducts  of  a  modem 
technological  society.  A  numlwr  of  dis- 
tinguished ecologlsts  testified  at  these 
bearings  in  support  of  immediate  legisla- 
tive action  to  curb  the  ever-Increasing 
tendency  of  the  Dnited  States  and  Amer- 
ican industry  to  regard  the  oceans  as  a 
convenient  and  cheap  disposal  area. 
While  witnesses  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  gen- 
erally recognized  the  need  for  legislative 
action,  they  declined  to  comment  upon 
the  merits  of  various  bills  then  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality  had 
been  directed  by  the  President  to  study 
this  problem  and  to  prepare  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
hearings,  the  Council  submitted  its  re- 
port on  dumping  to  the  President  who.  In 
turn,  has  forwarded  that  report  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  a  statement  en- 
dorsing the  findings  of  the  Council.  Al- 
though it  was  expected  that  the  Council's 
legislative  recommendation  would  ac- 
company its  report,  only  a  broad  outline 
of  these  recommendations  was.  In  fact, 
submitted  to  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  problem,  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  of  the  administration 
to  withhold  its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions until  the  convening  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  be 
returning  in  November,  I  have  drafted 
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legislation  which  I  hope  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
subcommittees  upon  wlilch  I  serve.  Al- 
though this  bill  is  in  no  way  the  final 
definitive  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
best  to  legislate  In  this  area,  I  believe  It 
does  offer  certain  desirable  features 
which  are  not  found  In  any  of  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
additional  minutes  to  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  It  is  clear  that 
the  dumping  ot  dredge  spoil  constitutes 
the  largest  single  clement  in  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  refuse  being  dumped  into 
the  ocean*.  Most  dredge  spoil  is  dumped 
relatively  Inshore,  where  it  may  con- 
taminate valuable  breeding  grounds  for 
shellfish  and  fish  species  genertilly.  In 
view  of  this,  it  seems  entirely  logical  to 
relate  the  problem  of  ocean-dumping  to 
the  broader  problem  of  preserving  cer- 
tain eco-systems  within  the  coastal  zone 
areas.  The  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, therefore,  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. On  the  one  band,  it  prohibits  the 
dumping  of  waste  material  into  the 
oceans,  our  coastal  waters,  and  estuarine 
areas,  except  under  authority  of  a  permit 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  on 
the  otJier  hand  it  authorizes  the  designa- 
tion of  marine  sanctuaries  where  no 
dumping  of  any  Idnd  and  no  mdustrial 
activity,  principally  extraction  of 
minerals,  may  be  carried  on. 

WhUe  a  number  of  bills  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  provide  for  the  de- 
signation of  safe  areas  where  dumping 
may  be  conducted,  It  seeras  to  me  more 
resuionable  to  concentrate  on  determin- 
ing which  areas  of  our  marine  environ- 
ment are  most  valuable  and  setting  them 
aside  as  sanctuaries.  This  approach  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  wilderness 
system,  wliich  attempts  to  preserve  in 
their  natural  state  the  most  valuable 
of  our  remaining  untouched  land  areas. 

I  have  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for  this  leg- 
islation the  act  of  August  3,  1968,  which 
declared  as  a  national  policy  the  concept 
that  the  estuarine  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  of  great  value  to  America  and 
must  be  protected  and  conserved  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  the  policy 
declaration  of  the  1968  act  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  estuarine  areas  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  severe  ecological  de- 
gradation through  unregulated  dumping 
in  the  oceans  and  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States.  This  section  further 
provides  that  portions  of  the  Nation's 
tidelands.  Outer  Continental  Shaf.  and 
seaward  areas  should  be  preserved  as 
marine  sanctuaries. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  6 
of  the  1968  act  to  prohibit  disposal  of 
waste  materials  without  a  permit  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Disposal  is  defined  in 
the  bill  as  the  placing,  releasing  or  dis- 
ciiarging  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
Waste  material  is  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  solid  and  liquid  industrial  by- 
products, chemicals,  sewage,  sludge, 
dredging  spoils,  debris,  and  so  forth. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  number  of 
new  sections  to  the  1968  act  which  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  enforcement  of 
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the  dumping  prohibition  and  for  the  des- 
ignation of  marine  sanctuaries.  The  first 
of  these  new  sections  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator oi  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  issue  dumping  permits 
under  sucii  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
dumping  or  disposal  will  not  damage  the 
ecology  oj  the  marme  environment.  It 
provides  minitnnm  guidelines  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  arriving  at  a  determina- 
tion voth  respect  to  the  potential  harm 
of  a  proposed  dumping  actinty,  and  pro- 
hibits outright  the  dumping  of  radioac- 
tive wastes,  toxic  industrial  wastes,  and 
chemical  and  bilological  warfare  mate- 
rials. This  section  also  establishes  stand- 
ards for  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  In- 
dustrial wastes  which  may  be  disposed 
of  under  a  permit.  Finally,  this  section 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
hibit the  dumping  or  disposal  of  any 
other  waste  material  which  he  determines 
Diay  damage  the  ecology,  and  In  mak- 
ing such  determination  he  may  rely  upon 
whatever  indicators  currently  are  avail- 
able to  him  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
such  indicators  may  not  be  conclusive. 

The  second  new  section  of  the  act  pro- 
posed by  my  bill  establishes  fines  for  un- 
authorized dumping  ranging  from  a  min- 
imum of  »2.000  up  to  $10,000  for  the  first 
offense,  and  from  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
to  a  maximum  of  $25,000  for  each  suc- 
ceeding offense  It  further  prorides  that 
an>'  vessel  or  barge  engaged  in  dumping 
in  violation  of  the  act  shall  be  forfeited. 
This  section  also  provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, acting  Jointly.  Each  of  tliese  agen- 
cies has  unique  resources  and  ejtpertlse 
which  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  problem.  The  legislation  also  em- 
powers the  Coast  Guard  to  stop  and 
search  vessels  m  our  territorial  waters 
and  in  the  contiguous  zone  to  determine 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  unauthor- 
ized dumphig  activities  or  related  trans- 
portation activities. 

The  third  new  section  of  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  act- 
ing through  the  newly-established  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  to 
designate  as  marine  sanctuaries  those 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  preserved  or  restord  for  their 
recreation,  conservation,  ecologlc,  or 
esthetic  value.  This  section  directs  the 
Secretary  to  make  an  inltijil  designation 
of  mame  sanctuaries  within  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  and  requires  him  to  submit 
an  aimual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  reviewing  his  activities  under 
this  act.  Adequate  fimds  are  authorized 
for  the  conduct  of  necessary  studies 
leading  to  the  designation  of  marine 
sanctuaries.  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
may  not  renew  any  license  or  permit  for 
marine  mining  activities  within  an  area 
under  study  for  designatloo  as  a  marine 
sanctu&ry.  nor  may  the  Administrator  of 
the   Environmental    Protection   Agency 
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issue  or  renew  any  permit  for  dumping  In 
^ny  area  under  study. 

The  final  proposed  sections  of  the 
1968  act  make  it  clear  that  this  act 
supplements  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  and  provides  defi- 
nitions of  the  various  terms  employed  in 
the  act. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  requirement  for  a  dumping  or 
disposal  permit  shall  become  effective 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  This  should  provide  ade- 
quate leadtime  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  their 
enforcement  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  any  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  which  bans  outright  or 
places  severe  restrictions  upon  an  exist- 
ing practice  will  cause  a  degree  of  dis- 
ruption, both  to  Government  and  to  busi- 
ness. In  view,  however,  of  the  extreme 
need  for  this  legislation,  I  believe  that 
the  ensuing  disruption  of  customary 
practices  is  Justified,  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  of  late  become  so 
aware  of  the  dangers  confronting  the 
quality  of  our  environment  will  support 
such  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OP   HICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  RDPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
Is  in  the  midst  of  change.  Every  facet  of 
our  society  is  being  forced  to  respond  to 
transformation  wrought  by  science,  tech- 
nology, and  education.  Businesses,  uni- 
versities, and  civic  groups  are  all  subject 
to  continuous  modifications.  Even  the 
Individual  citizen  finds  himself  caught  up 
In  the  throes  of  sociological  reform. 
There  is  now  a  rising  insistence  that 
Government  must  also  adapt  Itself  to 
this  period  of  rapidly  Increasing  tech- 
nology. 

The  Congress  of  the  Dnited  States  has 
not  come  to  grips  with  this  tact  of  mod- 
em life.  Since  first  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, I  have  been  vexed  by  Congress' 
inept  process  for  solving  imminent  prob- 
lems. The  legislative  body  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  updated  Its  operations  only 
once  in  Its  history  and  that  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  almost  25  years  ago. 

Since  that  time  we  have  passed  into  a 
nuclear  age  and  Congress  shares  respon- 
sibility for  an  increasingly  wide  range  of 
social  and  sclentinc  activity.  Rapid  tech- 
nological advancement,  once  seen  as  the 
measure  of  human  progress.  Is  now  also 
viewed  as  a  monster,  capable  of  destroy- 
ing our  environment.  This  is  an  era  of 
social  unrest,  and  citizens  are  questioning 
the  very  effectiveness  of  our  system  of 
Government.  Federal  spending  has  more 
than  tripled  in  this  time.  Yet  Congress 
continues  to  deal  with  these  problems 
under  a  structure  that  was  revised  25 
years  ago.  Congress  has  not  brought  Its 
methods,  approaches,  and  structures  into 
conformity  with  the  dynamics  ol  change. 
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In  light  of  this,  we  were  none  loo  soon 
in  passing  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  In  fact,  this  bill  should  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  which  the  Congress 
has  acted  upon  this  session.  It  marks 
sub-^tantial  progress  toward  the  overall 
goal  of  effecting  a  responsive  and  effi- 
cient representative  government. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  The  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  oreanlzatlonal 
reform  5  years  ago  when  It  created  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress — puiposed  to  study  the  work- 
ings of  the  Congress  and  directed  to  pre- 
sent methods  for  modernizing  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 
After  months  of  study  and  testimony, 
this  committee  set  forth  Its  recom- 
mendations and  since  that  time  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  have  passed  legis- 
lation founded  on  these  recommenda- 
tions. The  time  lapse  between  the  date 
of  the  Joint  committee's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  recent  weeks  Illustrates  the  outdated 
legislative  process.  The  very  fact  that  It 
has  taken  some  60  months  for  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  a  matter 
that  it  marked  for  action  5  years  before 
is  evidence  of  the  need  for  reform.  De- 
bate on  this  legislation  stretched  over  a 
2-month  period  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  actual  debate  time 
amounting  to  some  11  days.  This  speaks 
for  Itself.  The  Congress  finally  has 
shown  its  concern  for  operating  respon- 
sively  in  a  time  when  changes  are  taking 
place  so  rapidly  that  It  must  be  equipped 
to  act  readily. 

Probably  the  most  important  element 
of  this  legislation  Is  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress.  This  cotnmlt- 
tee  will  exercise  continuous  watchfulness 
over  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Congress  and  will  serve  as  the  In- 
novator of  improved  methods  for  more 
efficient  operations  Events  of  the  past 
several  decades  illustrate  the  value  of 
such  a  committee.  The  social,  economic, 
and  technological  upheavals  of  the  past 
few  years  display  the  need  for  Congress 
to  reequlp  Itself  continually  with  ma- 
chinery fitted  to  the  times.  This  commit- 
tee will  make  such  continual  revisions 
possible  by  constantly  evaluating  the 
legislative  process  and  Its  relevance  to 
the  problems  of  the  times.  The  function 
of  this  body  is  vital  to  strengthenins  the 
role  of  Congress  so  that  it  can  contribute 
effectively  to  changes  in  our  society.  This 
Is  not  a  radical  rejection  of  that  which 
exists.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition  of  out- 
dated operations  and  the  desire  to  im- 
prove those  operations. 

Another  key  facet  of  this  legislation 
provides  for  more  open  discourse  with 
the  public  about  a  Representative's  role 
In  the  legislative  process.  Tlie  House 
overwhelmingly  passed  an  amendment 
to  allow  votes  which  are  taken  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be  made 
public. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  foimdatlon 
of  our  democratic  government  Is  based 
on  representation  by  the  people.  Most 
legislation  is  written  and  rewritten  In 
committee.  One  of  the  major  functions 
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of  the  legislator  is  his  scrutiny  of  pro- 
posed legislation  in  committee  and  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  of  his  activi- 
ties. At  the  very  least,  it  is  a  hoax  to 
piously  invoke  rules  and  regulations  In 
the  name  of  democratic  process  to  hide 
our  votes  from  those  we  are  representing. 
Is  the  public  honestly  served  when  they 
are  purposefully  kept  unaware  of  our 
Individual  actions  on  legislation  which 
Is  enacted  to  serve  them?  How  can  these 
citizens  disagree  with  our  actions  and 
make  tliis  disagreement  known  when  we 
are  operating  under  a  protective  shield 
of  unpublished  voting  records?  This  Is 
a  policy  that  has  In  fact  denied  the 
American  public  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipation In  a  vital  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  it  contradicts  the  very 
basis  of  our  democratic  government.  If 
we  are  to  reach  the  public  and  strengthen 
our  image,  we  must  do  so  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  openness.  Then  and  only 
then  can  we  hope  to  drive  away  the 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  and  neg- 
ativism that  separates  us  from  those  we 
represent. 

This  legislation  Includes  provisions  for 
Increasing  the  role  of  the  minority  party 
In  the  legislative  process.  Certainly  the 
right  to  challenge  and  perfect  pending 
legislation  as  it  passes  tlirough  commit- 
tee is  necessary  to  achieve  effective  legis- 
lation. In  this  vein,  the  House  has  made 
provisions  for  conunittee  staffing  for 
members  of  the  minority  party  in  order 
that  they  can  more  thoroughly  and  ade- 
quately review  the  various  legislative 
proposals  before  them  in  their  particular 
area  of  expertise.  It  is  imperative  in  the 
overall  consideration  of  legislation  that 
many  views  Emd  Judgments  come  to- 
gether to  accomplish  an  end  result  of 
relevant  and  useful  legislation.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  debate  time — to  be  di- 
vided between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing; — on  conference  reports.  This 
Is  a  fair  practice  of  making  available  as 
much  as  possible  both  areas  of  Judgment 
to  all  Members  before  they  cast  a  vote 
on  a  proposal.  Also  included  in  the  legis- 
lation is  a  provision  for  witnesses  called 
by  minority  members  at  committee  hear- 
ings. A  greater  balance  of  all  concerns 
is  being  achieved  through  these  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  is  not  complete. 
I  do  not  assume  that  we  have  adequately 
dressed  ourselves  for  effective  operations 
over  the  next  few  decades.  We  have 
made  a  significant  beginnliig  and  have 
Included  In  that  step  provisions  for 
continual  revision.  I  feel  that  we  have 
strengthened  and  Improved  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  lead  to  a  more  responsive  and 
relev-ant  Government  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
OP  1970 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cAxjroxxnA 

m  THB  HOnsE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weditetday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced,  with  the  cosponsor- 
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ship  of  Congressman  Hawkiks  and  the 
firm  support  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. H.R.  19446 — the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970 — a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  school  districts  which 
are  encountering  problems  Incident  to 
desegregation.  - 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  for  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  profoimd  changes 
which  will  occur  during  this  school  year 
as  a  consequence  of  the  administration's 
school  desegregation  efforts. 

Prior  to  the  1969-70  school  year,  only 
5.2  percent  or  164.273  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  11  States  of  the  South  were 
attending  unitary  or  desegregated  school 
systems. 

Today,  however,  there  are  in  effect 
court  orders  or  HEW-approved  volun- 
tary plans  which  will  mean  that  by  the 
1970-71  school  year  58.9  percent,  or  1.8 
million  Negro  pupils,  will  be  attending 
desegregated  systems.  These  existing  or- 
ders and  plans  cover  a  total  of  396  school 
districts. 

This  massive  desegregation  effort  will 
necessitate  significant  alterations  and 
substantial  additional  costs  for  many  of 
the  school  systems  involved.  The  need 
for  additional  funds  will  vary  from  one 
district  to  another,  depending  upon  the 
special  problems  and  resources  of  the  dis- 
tricts prior  to  desegregation. 

During  the  desegregation  process,  some 
will  require  training  of  teachers  and 
staff;  some  will  need  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  other  personal  services  for  the 
children;  some  will  require  minor  re- 
modeling and  repair  of  existing  faculties; 
some  will  need  to  carry  out  special  ad- 
ministrative activities  for  rescheduling 
students  and  providing  Information  to 
parents  and  members  of  the  commimlty. 

It  is  for  these  special  needs  and  as  a 
part  of  an  overall  effort  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  desegregation  and  make  de- 
segregation a  lasting  and  beneficial  pro- 
gram that  President  Nixon  has  urged 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  difficult  and 
complex  problem  can  not  be  solved 
merely  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  Federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  additional  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts engaged  in  programs  to  desegre- 
gate their  schools  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  making  the  process  on 
orderly  one  and  insuring  that  the  deseg- 
regated school  districts  will  offer  quaUty 
education  to  students  of  all  races. 

President  Nixon  recognizes  that  this 
demonstration  of  quality  education  in 
desegregated  schools  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  prevent  resegrcgatlon  of  onr 
schools  which  would  make  our  victory  a 
pyhrric  one  and  would  bring  us  full  circle 
with  the  problem  of  segregated  educa- 
tion. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970 
is  also  a  carefully  conceived  plan  to  en- 
courage our  Nation's  school  districts  to 
desegregate  voluntarily.  The  bill  empha- 
sizes that  districts  with  suitable  voltm- 
tary  plans  shall  be  given  priority  second 
to  none  In  the  consideration  of  grants. 

Thus,  the  bill  offers  an  Incentive  to 
school  districts  to  desegregate  according 
to  cftieful  planning,  and  it  offers  special 
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encouragement  to  volimtary  desegre- 
gation. 

Further,  we  recognize  that  desegrega- 
tion Is  a  nationwide  problem  in  need  ol 
nationwide  assistance  in  its  solution. 
This  bill  insures  that  any  school  district 
in  the  Nation  which  Is  carrying  out  a 
desegregation  program  will  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  obtain  assistance 
under  this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  reflects  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration that  ftmds  must  be  con- 
centrated In  the  areas  of  greatest  needs 
Incident  to  desegregation  so  that  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  problem. 

Beginning  this  school  year,  the  Nation 
is  witnessing  a  major  movement  In  the 
effort  to  end  racial  segregation  in  our 
coimtry's  schools. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  result  of  our 
efforts  wai  be  a  higher  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  all  our  Nation's  children.  This 
legislation  sliould  make  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  the  effort  to  Insure  that 
greater  educational  quaUty — and  truly 
equal  educational  opportunity — becomes 
a  reality. 


FORTY-TWO  YEARS  ON  GUARD 
PROTECTING  THE  NATION'S 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   TfTW   JTKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indeed 
privileged  and  it  Is  a  Bxeat  honor  to  be 
afforded  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
you.  sir.  and  call  to  the  attention  oi  our 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  the  senti- 
ments so  poignantly  stated  in  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Paterson  News,  one  of 
New  Jersey's  prestigious  newspapers,  un- 
der date  of  Wednesday.  September  30. 
1970.  as  follows: 

MCCOUCACK'S    WABKUfC 

John  McCormack  lias  Knred  In  Congress 
for  42  years — under  one-fourth  of  ttie  men 
who  ever  lived  in  the  WlUte  House — and  as 
WUlp  and  Speaker  ol  the  House  for  30  ywn— 
longest  of  any  man  in  the  leadership  of 
either  major  party  in  the  history  of  Con- 
greae.  Por  14  months,  after  the  assaaelnatlon 
of  Preatdent  Kennedy,  he  was  next  in  line  lor 
the  preEldeacy.  He  used  to  ask  himself  in 
those  days  about  foreign  developments, 
"Well,  what  would  you  do,  John?" 

In  a  copyrlght«d  interview  with  US.  News 
and  World  Report.  McCormack  issued  a 
warning  for  the  American  people,  a  warning 
bom  of  hU  long  and  close  observation  of  our 
relations  with  other  goTemments.  In  the 
30s,  he  said  be  saw  what  appeasement  did. 
when  Britain  and  Prance  let  EUtler  geC 
away,  first  with  the  Rhlnaland — thinking 
he'd  be  satisfied— then  Austria,  saying  "Well, 
we  can  live  with  hun." 

Today,  McCormack  finds  a  tendency  in 
America  to  "misread  the  slgnlflcanoe  of  In- 
ternational cc-mmunism  and  Its  detigns  upon 
our  country."  And,  he  adds,  "Arrogant  ag- 
greaalon.  whether  under  Naxlsm  or  under  in- 
tema.tlonal  communism,  tsnt  aametblBC 
Americans  can  ignore  and  Uve  with." 

McConnack  exploded  the  popular  belief 
that  communism  has  mellowed  as  more  and 
more  p«ople  aay.  "We  can  live  with  oommu- 
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num."  A»  tor  lilmMU.  be  s»ia.  "I  c»o  U»« 
with  the  Conununuta  U  they  wlU  le««  oClUT 
oouBUtes  iloce.  Bui  the  So»lot  imd  Chinee* 
OommuJaUtE  are  Just  u  much  bent  on  world 
domlniUOD  today  sa  they  ever  were.  There 
may  be  tension  between  the  two.  but  they 
can  get  together  overnight,  and  they'd  both 
U«e  to  see  the  world  dominated  by  commu- 
nlam.  with  America  Uolated  Then  they  oould 
light  It  out  to  »ee  who  would  be  the  No.  1 
Communist  nation." 

U  John  McCormack  does  nothing  else  foe 
the  nation  be  haa  served  »o  long  and  so  well, 
hU  warning  would  tie  a  great  epitaph  to  a 
unique  career.  It  ebould  bring  ua  bact  lo  the 
realities  around  ua.  not  let  the  surface  evi- 
dence blind  ua  to  the  dangers  through  which 
we  live. 

The  foregoing  editorial  beBis  witness 
and  testimony  to  the  great  pride  we  all 
share  In  the  wisdom  of  your  leadership, 
your  impeccable  ethics,  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  your  sincerity  of  purpose  In  a  life- 
time of  service  to  your  fellow  man. 

With  the  overview  of  history  now 
evolving,  our  Natlon'5  resolve  to  peace 
and  freedom  should  never  be  mlslnter- 
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of  the  Catholic  bishops'  opposition  to 
abortion  is  sure  to  be  taken  aa  evidence 
that  our  traditional  conscience  on  this 
issue  is  changing  and  dying  out,  and  need 
no  longer  be  talten  very  seriously  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
Mere  vague  general  declarations  of  con- 
tinued opposition  are  not  enough  to  dis- 
pel this  impression. 

Just  prior  to  the  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bL«hops  of  the 
UniUd  States  last  April,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  national  Catholic  maga- 
zine Triumph,  urging  that  the  bishops 
take  a  much  stronger  stand  against  the 
rapidly  spreading  legalization  of  abor- 
tion. Triumph's  recommendations  were 
not  then  heeded.  But  since  then  there 
have  been  some  signs  of  Increasing  firm- 
ness on  this  Issue  by  the  bishops.  Many 
of  us  will  be  watching  with  great  inter- 
est to  see  Juist  what  kind  of  position  they 
take  and  what  kintfwf  action  they  recom- 
mend on  abortion,  at  their  next  national 
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euUer  contrived  a  theoretical  JumiBcatloa 
of  the  poaltlon:  by  baptizing  the  American 
concept  of  "rellgloua  pluralism"  Murray  ai-d 
hla  followers  sought  to  make  the  Cathollo 
Church  Into  an  American  church.  They  do 
seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  success.  All 
of  America's  houaehold  goddesses  and  gode — 
liberty,  democracy,  pluralism,  separation  of 
Church  and  state — remain  firmly  on  their 
pedestals:  and  all  the  altara  are  now  to  b« 
freshened  with  the  sacrificial  blood  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  premises,  what  U  the  present  duty 
of  the  Catholic  bishope  of  America?  That 
they  have  a  responaiblllty — the  chief  reapon- 
slblUty — seems  plain  enough.  After  all.  It  If 
the  famous  profession,  the  oatoulahing  boaat, 
or  the  Catholic  Church  through  all  the  cen- 
turies that  to  her  uniquely  haa  been  confided 
the  Patrimony  of  the  Poor.  Others  may  step 
forward  to  aid  the  poor,  acting  In  her  name 
as  It  were;  but  the  burden  Is  hers  before 
Heaven;  If  others  claim  Impotence  or  weari- 
ness or  distractions  by  other  conoerns.  she 
never  can.  And  of  course  there  wUl  never 
ever,  be  any  poor  who  are  poorer  than  un- 
born children,  who  are  not  yet  favored  with 
even  the  power  to  cry.  to  as  much  as  mur- 
mur a  protest  against  an  attack  on  the  single 
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nTftra  or  considered  to  be  a  capitulation     Washington  In  November.  Excerpts  from     p<j„ea,ion  they  have;  life.  The  poor  we  will 
^^rldwldr  Communist    domination,    the  Triumph  article  foUow;  always  have  with  us,  but  now  there  u  this 
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America's — any  people's — moral  standards 
are  Intimately  connected  with  Itt  political 
standards.  The  moral  Ideas  a  people  holds. 
Its  views  of  right  and  wrong,  wlU  be  reflected 
m  Its  laws.  Its  politics.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  though  not  so  often  noticed,  la  Jual 
aa  plain;  what  a  people  beUeves  politically 
wlU  help  shape  Its  morality. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  a  pro-abor- 
tion pollUcB  haa  gained  favor  In  a  country  In 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  population  no 
longer  takes  seriously  Chrl.'itlan  teaching  on 
life,  sex.  the  family;  In  which,  indeed,  antl- 
Chrlstlan  views  are  actively  promoted  In 
nearly    all    of    lu    oonununlcatlons    media. 


The  substance  of  this  real  threat  In  this 
highly  precarious  time  in  history,  by  no 
means,  can  be  underestimated  particu- 
larly when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  express  goal  of  the  Communists 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  to  establish 
communistic  governments  under  their 
domination  throughout  the  world.  In  this 
time  of  national  soul-searching,  as  we 
agonize  over  our  decisions,  I  personally 
believe  we  must  be  ever-tigilant  to  rec- 
ognize the  evUs  of  those  who  would 
choose  a  course  of  political  expediency, 
attempting  to  manipulate  the  public 
conscience  of  our  country  for  their  own 
short-term  political  favor.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  fast  moving,  un- 
precedented eventa  affecting  the  very 
health,  safety,  and  well-t>clng  of  our  Na- 
tion, both  Internationally  and  domesti- 
cally, are  of  such  magnitude  and  com- 
plexities that  they  liters  Uy  gnaw  at  the 
very  roots  of  our  representative  democ- 
racy. 

As  history  Is  recorded,  America  Is 
indeed  forttmate  to  have  had  the  Hon- 
orable JoHK  W.  McCORMACK.  Speaker  of 
the  House,  on  guard  for  42  years  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  freedom. 


poor  who  Is  to  be  denied  even  the  opportu- 
nity to  ahare  the  Inheritance  of  the  earth. 
If  mother,  father,  doctor,  nurae,  the  whole  of 
society's  mores,  the  whole  of  Its  civil  author- 
ity. If  all  conspire  to  destroy  this  chUd. 
who — what — Is  left  to  defend  blm  except  the 
Church  of  the  Poor? 

The  Church  acta  formally  In  such  matters 
through  her  shepherds;  her  bishops.  How 
have  the  American  blahopa  responded  to  the 
campaign  to  persuade  the  American  clvU 
authority  to  withdraw  Its  protection  from 
the  unborn?  The  record  shows  that  they 
have  opposed  the  campaign.  But  the  record 
also  shows  that  they  have  done  so  less  vigor- 
ously, less  consutently,  certainly  less  con- 
spicuously   than    they    have    begged    funds 


nearly  all  of  lu  schools.  Still,  abortion  Is  far     ^^^^^   ^^^j    j^^^   j,y„    authortty    tor   their 
from  universally  approved:  few  Americans  as     ,y,,„g  school  system 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMTZ 

or  CAUErOEKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSBNTAll  V  ES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  root 
of  opposition  to  the  legalized  kilUng  of 
the  unborn  known  as  abortion  i«.  as  It 
has  always  been,  the  conscience  of  God- 
fearing men  and  women,  both  Christian 
and  Jews.  The  principal  organized  op- 
position to  abortion  in  recent  years  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  now  speaics  in  the  United 
States  through  its  National  Council  of 
BUhops. 

Id  view  of  this  fact,  any  diminution  In 
the  flrmness.  outspokenness,  and  xigor 


of  now  woxUd  wLsh  to  destroy  their  own 
young,  ftnd  most  probably  think  It  wrong,  or 
at  least  unplea&ant.  for  others  to  do  bo.  How, 
then,  explain  the  precipitous  crumbling  of 
clvU  opposition  to  the  liberty  to  kli:? 

"I  have  always  abhorred  the  idea  of  abor- 
tton."  said  John  A.  Bums,  Oovemor  of  Ha- 
waii, a  Catholic  who  attends  0:30  Mass  every 
morning  before  work.  "I  believe  It  a  gravely 
sinful  act.  I  have  considered  abortion  car- 
ried out  any  time  after  oonceptlon  to  be  the 
taking  of  human  life."  What  Is  more,  the 
Oovernor  wished  hla  people  to  know,  the 
Bumaee  had  been  faithful  to  their  convic- 
tions m  their  private  Uvea.  Thirty-three 
years  ago  Mrs.  Bums,  a  polio  victim,  was 
urged  by  every  doctor  In  sight  to  abort  a 
child;  she  steadfastly  refused:  she  Ilvee  to- 
day, as  does  her  child,  himself  a  father  of 
two  children. 

So  what  would  Oovernor  Bums  do  with 
the  "abortion  on  demand"  bill  which  the 
Hawaii  legislature  had  placed  on  his  desk? 
He  would  nc*  sign  U;  but  neither  would  ha 
veto  It  as  he  had  been  urged  to  do  "by  a 
number  of  my  fellow  Roman  Catholics  who 
do  not  appear  to  understand  precisely  the 
separate  rolee  of  state  authority  and  Church 
authority."  A  governor.  Bums  explained  as 
he  permitted  the  bill  to  become  law.  "must 
never  let  his  private  political  end  rcUglous 
oonvtctlons  unduly  Influence  his  Judgment 
aa  governor  of  all  the  people." 

John  Bums,  American,  was  certainly  right 
about  that.  It  la  a  central  precept  of  Amer- 
ican politics  that  religion  Is  a  private  affair, 
and  that  to  extend  its  Influence  to  the  pub- 
lic realm  Is  a  violation  of  religious  liberty. 
John  Kennedy.  American,  took  the  same  po- 
sition ten  years  before  on  birth  oontrol.  John 
Courtney  Murray.  3.J..  American*  bad  even 


To  be  sure,  the  record  shows  occasional 
bright  spots.  The  lead  story  of  the  March  13 
Catholic  Virginian,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Diocese  of  Richmond,  relates  that  AuxlUary 
Bishop  Timothy  Harrington  of  Worcester 
made  a  spirited  appearance  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to 
protest  the  liberalization  of  murder.  But  the 
same  story  relates  that  the  Virginia  legUla- 
ture  was  about  to  adopt  a  poUcy  authorizing 
murder  (It  did  later  In  the  week),  and  that 
meanwhile  a  Senate  hearing  was  to  be  held; 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Richmond.  John  J.  Russell. 
Bishop  Russell,  of  course.  Is  oppoeed  to  abor- 
tion; he  has  said  bo.  and  the  parish  bulletins 
m  his  diocese  advised  you  "to  contact  your 
State  Senator."  But  this  bishop  was  not  rais- 
ing hell,  and  his  flock,  and  his  fellow  citizens 
knew  that  his  Church  was  not  raising  hell. 
So  why  shooild  they? 

Maybe  the  torch  lighted  In  Massachusetts 
would  rally  the  faithful?  A  difflculty  was 
that  the  Primate  of  Massachusetu,  Richard 
Cardinal  Cuahlng.  had  Just  been  quoted  In 
Life  magazine  (Feb.  27)  to  the  effect  that 
antl-abortlon  laws  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  undesirable:  "CathoUce  do  not  need  the 
support  of  civil  law  to  be  faithful  to  their 
convictions,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  impoee 
by  law  their  moral  views  on  other  members 
of  society."  Of  course  this  good  man  Is  a 
hopeless  eccentric:  quoting  him  la  as  cruel 
as  stealing  candy  from  a  child;  but  the  fact 
Is  that  not  a  single  American  prelate  stepped 
forward  to  repudiate  Cushlng's  announce- 
ment. 

And  so  It  has  gone.  Where  the  bishops  ara 
not  silent,  thoy  are  diecrvet,  polite,  very  prop- 
er participants  In  the  American  political 
order.  At  their  last  semi-annual  meeting,  in 
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November,  they  Issued  a  statement  on  abor- 
tion, advising  the  country  that  killing  babies 
was  a  Tlolatlon  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Which,  since  everything  else  seems  to 
be.  It  probably  Is;  but  the  point  was  not  like- 
ly to  Interest  the  reigning  breed  of  Judges, 
let  alone  arouse  the  population.  Let  ua  agree 
that  a  ringing  invocation  by  the  Oathollc 
bishope  of  the  real  authorities — the  law  of 
Ood.  the  natural  rights  of  the  Innocent,  the 
Christian  and  all  clvUized  tradition — would 
out  no  Ice  whatever  with  America's  an tl -life 
regime  (although  It  would  add  a  lUoe  adorn- 
ment to  the  record) .  But  if  the  bishops  can- 
not appeal  effectively  to  the  flner  Instincts, 
there  should  be  no  problem  at  all  la  reach- 
ing the  rcf^me's  baser  instincts.  After  all, 
they  do  have  political  clout,  as  does  anyone 
who  can  speak  plausibly  for  a  quarter  of  the 
population — yes,  there  are  CathoUce  who  are 
tolerant  of  baby  killing,  but  they  are  offset 
by  a  still  considerable  number  of  non- 
Oatholics  who  are  not.  who  would  be  quite 
happy  to  have  tome  spokesman  for  their 
sentiments.  What  if  the  American  bishops 
were  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  innocent  chil- 
dren with  something  like  the  urgency,  the 
mllltance.  the  determination — the  serious- 
ness— with  which  innocents  are  being  at- 
tacked by  CBS,  the  Cowlee  and  Luce  publica- 
tions, the  New  York  TimcM.  the  Washington 
POMt.  the  Women's  Lib.  the  ACLU,  Judge 
Bazelon,  Senator  Packwood.  Dr.  DuBrtdge, 
Dr.  Sgeberg,  whoever  has  spoken  last  for  the 
Wxon  court?  What  If  our  shepherds  were  to 
become  fierce? 

What  If  they  do  not?  Well,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  Judgment.  It  la  a  safe  estimate  of 
the  next  few  years  that  the  American  civil 
authority  wUl  have  authorized  the  slaughter 
of  more  Innocents,  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time,  than  the  Oerman  civil  authority  did 
under  Hitler.  This  will  not  be  our  bishop's 
fault.  The  extermination  or  several  million 
Jews  was  not  the  German  bishop's  fault.  But 
some  questions  will  be  asked,  which  will  be 
somewhat  more  dtffloult  to  answer  in  the 
American  case  than  In  the  Germany. 

The  failure  of  the  Oerman  bishope  to  in- 
tervene vigorously  against  Nazi  genocide  Is 
explained  on  several  grounds:  a)  they  were 
not  apprised,  or  at  least  not  reliably,  that 
the  atrocities  were  taking  place;  b)  to  the 
extent  they  were,  they  were  helpless  to  op- 
pose them — what  could  be  more  futile  than 
denouncing  the  Oestapo?  and  besides  c)  they 
had  the  agonizing  pastoral  obligation  to 
avoid  Inviting  a  comparable  persecution  of 
Catholics. 

May  we  agree  that  none  of  these  explana- 
tions will  be  available  to  the  American 
bishops?  Knowledge  of  the  American  abor- 
tion mania  could  not  be  more  widespread, 
more  detailed.  Mobilizing  voter  bloos,  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  media  protests,  demonstra- 
tions— far  from  being  ineffective  In  Amer- 
ica— are  the  way  of  getting  things  done  In 
our  pluralistic  democracy.  And  while  per- 
eecutloD  of  Catholics  may  come  sooner  than 
anyone  thinks,  America  at  the  moment  Is  a 
paper  state  compared  with  Hitler's:  at  worst, 
a  Church  Militant  on  the  abortion  Issue 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  govern- 
ment's financial  favors. 

There  is  a  further  ground  of  comparison. 
The  Jewish  Innocents  were,  for  the  most 
port,  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  could 
at  least  put  up  a  struggle  in  their  own  de- 
fense. The  American  Innocents  are  too  poor 
even  to  do  that. 

This  is  hard  talk  to  the  bishops,  because 
we  wish  to  hear  hard  talk  from  them  at 
their  AjtrU  meeting  in  San  Francisco:  not 
the  usual  Jeremiads,  but  a  fighting  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  whole  abortion  es- 
tablishment— ^moet  deflnitely  including  the 
American  civil  authorities,  legislative.  Ju- 
dicial and  executive,  who  are  fast  establish- 
ing the  most  sordid  of  crimes  as  high  na- 
tional policy. 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   MXCHXOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmGS 

Wednesday,  Octciber  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  "iXi.  Speak- 
er, last  month  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  A 
Oakley  Hunter,  addressed  the  Mortsaee 
Bankers  Association  of  Michigan.  This 
talk  by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  mort- 
gage investment  ofBclals  is  thought  pro- 
voking to  say  the  least. 

In  his  speech  Oakley  Hunter  said  some 
things  that  have  needed  to  be  said  for 
some  time,  and  as  president  of  FNMA, 
Hunter  Is  in  the  unique  position  of 
knowing  really  what  is  going  on  in  the 
field  of  housing. 

Under  his  leadership  FNMA  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  this  year,  and  al- 
most single  handedly  has  seen  to  It 
that  the  FHA  and  VA  housing  starts  are 
up  at  a  point  in  time  when  conventional 
housing  starts  have  dropped  drastically. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  his  remaiics 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  my  colleagues 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter's  speech  In 
Uie  Recohd  at  this  point,  together  with 
an  excerpt  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  18,  1970,  which 
comments  on  Hunter's  talk: 

RXMABKS  BY  Al-LAN  OaKLXT  HUNTD.  PftSSI- 
DEKT,  PEOEXAL  NaTIOMAL  MOHTOAOX  ASSO- 
CIATION. TO  THS  MORTOAGI  BanKSKS  AS- 
SOCIATION or  MiCHlCAH,  THUasDAT.  8«P- 
TEMBEX  17,  1970 

The  present  mixed  conditions  In  the 
mortgage  market  remind  me  of  a  fox  hunt 
that  a  Maryland  gentleman  farmer  recently 
put  on  to  impress  a  British  visitor.  The 
host  was  very  concerned  thst  the  bunt  be 
properly  executed,  and  understandably  was 
shaken  on  the  morning  of  the  hunt  to 
find  that  bis  lead  hound — who  was  a  fe- 
male— was  "In  season."  In  hla  excited  con- 
dition he  thoughtlessly  gave  the  order  to 
go  ahead  and  run  the  female  hound  even 
though  she  was  In  heat. 

Later,  as  he  and  his  guest  viewed  the  hunt 
through  binoculars,  he  asked  the  Britisher 
what  he  thought  of  an  American  fox  hunt. 

"Jolly  good,"  the  guest  replied,  "but  It's 
the  first  time  I've  ever  seen  the  fox  running 
fifth." 

We  who  are  associated  with  housing  and 
home  flnsoice  may  recognize  on  analogy  In 
this  story — housing,  which  we  feel  should  be 
close  to  the  front,  somehow  has  gotten  shuf- 
fled farther  back  in  the  pack. 

Are  we  making  aa  much  headway  as  we 
should  In  achieving  our  housing  goals?  Are 
we  providing  the  right  kind  of  housing  for 
the  right  kind  of  people  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time? 

In  short,  are  we  doing  the  Job? 

tTnfortunately.  I  am  afraid,  most  of  us 
who  earn  our  bread  In  housing-related  in- 
dustries wUl  have  to  answer  "no"  If  we  are 
going  to  be  honest.  However,  also  In  the  in- 
terest of  honesty,  we  must  say  that  a  great 
many  people  In  a  great  many  places  are 
working  dUlgently  and  much  serious  effort 
Is  t>elng  put  forth,  to  try  to  achieve  our  goals. 
The  effort  notwithstanding,  we  are  stUI  fall- 
ing short. 

This  is  not  anybody's  fault.  It  Is  every- 
body's fault.  We  simply  have  not  developed 
the  national  wlU  to  provide  enough  housing. 
We've  licked  polio.  We  have  pot  men  on  the 
moon,  and  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  wa  can 
Boira  mathematical  problems  wblch  would 


ban  token  our  grandfathers  a  Ufettme  to 
work  out, 

I  submit  that  the  reason  we  hare  not  de- 
veloped a  national  will  to  sc^ve  our  bousing 
problems  Is  that  too  many  of  as  have  looked 
at  housing  only  from  our  own  narrow  per- 
spectives Bach  sector  defends  its  own  poai- 
tlon  as  being  fair  and  responsible  under  the 
circumstances — circumstances  over  which  it 
alleges  it  has  no  control.  It  bemoans  its  profit 
margin  which  it  claims  is  hardly  commen- 
surate vrlth  its  Investments  and  risk. 

We  have  a  habit  of  absolving  oursclvec  of 
neponslbUlty  and  blaming  the  high  cost  of 
housing  on  others.  The  mortgage  lender 
blames  labor  ooets.  while  the  labor  union 
blames  money  costs.  The  homebuilder  says 
the  cost  of  the  housing  sheU  has  not  gone  up 
nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  land.  ActuaUy 
the  housing  problem  Is  a  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  of  constraints.  e.g..  financing 
oosta.  restrictive  labor  practicee.  raw  land 
costs,  utiUtiee,  street  and  other  land  improve- 
ments, property  taxes,  failure  to  utilize  new 
matesOals  and  construction  teclinlques.  and 
building  and  planning  codes  which  preserve 
the  status  quo  vrltb  respect  to  land  utiliza- 
tion and  building  methods  and  materials. 
If  these  and  other  constraints  are  to  be  al- 
leviated and  we  are  going  to  achieve  our 
housing  needs,  we  must  adopt  scene  new  at. 
tUudee  toward  housing. 

For  one  thing,  we  must  stop  looking  at 
housing  as  a  caetoff  on  the  economic  Junk- 
heap — something  we  put  money  Into  only  if 
we've  got  a  surplus.  We  must  believe  it  Is  at 
least  as  Important  for  people  to  have  a  de- 
cent home  as  It  Is  for  them  to  have  a  400- 
horsepower  car  that  wUl  go  100  miles  an 
hour,  and  we  must  be  at  least  as  concerned 
about  providing  decent  housing  as  we  are 
about  prohibiting  the  salee  of  half-filled 
boxes  of  n  on -nutritious  breakfast  cereal. 

It  l£  not  my  ptirpose  to  attempt  to  analyze 
the  reasons  why  we  have  not  determined 
that  housing  is  important,  but  to  suggest 
some  ways  in  which  we  In  the  financial  com- 
munity might  do  a  bit  more  to  develop  this 
natlopal  concern  and  to  suggest  some  areas 
in  which  we  will  some  day  have  to  manifest 
our  Interest. 

For  openers,  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
no  longer  look  upon  an  InvestmeQi  In  re^- 
denclal  mortgages  in  the  same  way  lu  which 
we  look  upon  an  investment  in  an  office 
biuidlng  or  a  shopping  center.  Perhaps  In- 
vestors should  inject  an  element  of  patriot- 
ism Into  counting-house  formulas  and  de- 
cide that  even  though  a  residential  mort- 
gage may  bring  a  smaller  return  than  some 
other  form  of  investment,  our  long-range  in- 
terests will  be  better  served  If  we  are  a  well- 
housed  nation  than  If  we  are  not.  Moral 
concern  for  the  quality  of  human  life  is.  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  injected  Into  the  cost  fac- 
tor of  profit  equations. 

This  attitude  could  substantially  Improve 
the  quality  of  mortgage  money  flowing  into 
the  bomebullding  Industry  from  a  variety  of 
sources — a  subject  In  which  we  at  Fannie 
Mae  are  Intensely  Interested.  But  tt  has  been 
said  that  even  If  there  were  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  mortgage  money,  and  if 
all  of  the  homebuUders  in  the  country  were 
operaUng  at  the  limit  of  their  present  ca- 
pacity, we  still  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce 3.6  million  housing  units  a  year. 

This  implies,  of  course,  that  new  tech- 
nology Is  going  to  have  to  be  developed  be- 
fore we  can  physically  produce  the  num- 
ber of  housing  units  we  need. 

But  when  we  talk  about  producing  2.0 
million  new  housing  units  a  year,  we  az« 
Inmiedlately  confronted  with  the  question 
of  land  use.  because  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  easier  and  more  profitable  for 
the  developer  to  build  mUe  upon  endless 
mile  of  monotonous  single  family  residences 
tlian  It  Is  to  develop  planned  uiilt  develop- 
ments or  cooperatives  or  condominium  apart- 
ments  with   higher   density.   Since   we  are 
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probably  going  to  run  out  of  land  even- 
tuallv  ftss'way,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
evolve  some  sensible  Und-use  policies  now— 
before  the  nation  is  covered  co&st-to-coast 
with  subdivisions? 

In  the  course  ol  this — either  In  this  gen- 
eration or  the  next — we  may  have  to  dis- 
card the  notion  th»t  every  American  should 
have  his  own  home  on  a  plot  of  ground 
all  his  own.  As  wjis  recently  suggested  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Ernvironmental  Qual- 
ity, we  may  have  to  change  our  life  style. 

After  all.  the  traditional  American  home 
reflecla  our  frontier  heritage.  Our  normal 
home  with  a  border  of  ground  around  U  Is 
onlv  a  miniaturized  descendant  of  Grand- 
dad's farm.  In  Europe,  where  land  has  long 
t>een  at  a  premium,  the  traditional  home 
13  m-^re  often  an  apeu-tment  than  a  single- 
family  dwelling.  We  cannot  Indefinitely  con- 
tinue thinking  In  unrealistic  terms — the 
Amerlcon  population  Is  increasing  dally  but 
the  amount  ol  American  land  remains  the 
same.  There  are  limits  to  our  resources,  and 
we  had  better  start  thinking  In  realistic  terms 
before  we  are  merely  forced  to  by  necessity. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Washington.  D.C..  we 
bare  seen  local  jurisdictions  adopt  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  the  construction  of  more 
housing  simply  because  the  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  in  the  area  were  not  capable 
of  serving  more  people.  In  most  cases,  these 
prohibitions  turned  out  to  be  temporary  be- 
cause the  pressure  for  the  new  developments 
was  'u^t  too  great  for  the  local  governments 
to  withstand.  But  this  will  not  forever  be  the 
case  As  the  construction  of  more  houses 
(and  the  freeways  to  serve  theml  covers 
more  of  the  earth  and  lowers  the  quality  of 
life  m  America,  the  pressures  will  continue 
to  mount. 

Evidence  of  the  Increasing  concern  over 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environment 
Is  on  every  hand,  as  must  be  obvious  to  all 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  we  are  on  a  na- 
tional environmental  binge  exuding  too 
much  emotion  and  too  little  reason.  But  even 
after  the  publicly  aroused  environmental 
passions  cool,  the  serious  environments! - 
1st* — and  they  number  among  them  some  of 
the  leading  public  officials  and  social  and 
phvslcal  scientists  in  the  world— will  still  be 
with  xis.  and  they  will  have  a  much  stronger 
reservoir  of  public  support  than  they  have 
ever  had. 

If  preservation  of  the  environment  la  im- 
portant In  the  United  States,  surely  we  In 
the  housing  Industry  should  not  be  bashful 
about  pressing  our  claim  that  one  of  the 
ro«t  Important  elements  In  our  Individual 
environment  is  our  home — the  place  where 
we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor?  and  take 
our  rest  from  our  dally  toil. 

In  the  past,  the  housing  industry  coxUd 
generally  count  on  widespread  support  for 
Its  endeavors.  Nobody  could  be  against  home 
and  mother.  Now,  however,  It  appear*  that 
the  Women's  Lib  may  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  mottier  and  the  environmentalists 
may  launch  an  assault — directly  or  Indi- 
rectly— against  the  home,  unless  ways  can  be 
found  to  provide  the  housing  we  need  with- 
out destroying  ttie  land. 

All  of  us  may  seem  remote  from  the  car- 
peted balls  of  the  national  financial  centers, 
but  It  seema  to  me  that  If  we  honestly  be- 
lieve the  traditional  American  economic  sys- 
tem la  primarily  responsible  for  much  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  world,  we 
should  be  sensitive  to  forces  In  our  society 
who  have  come  to  view  all  of  what  we  have 
to  say  with  skepticism  We  cannot  lead  a 
double  life — one  sa  respected  members  of  the 
financial  eatjiblishment.  cut  olt  from  the 
problems  of  the  streets  and  subdlvlalons.  and 
another  aa  a  paeudo-^tlsen  play-acting  at 
reform  and  community  action. 

Aa  we  go  about  oar  workaday  Uvea  mak- 
ing dally  Judgments  in  the  management 
questions  which  come  before  tu,  we  must  In- 
Toln  ourwlTM  tn  the  new  mood  of  American 
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life.  We  must  take  Into  recount — every  day — 
the  little  Issues  which  combine  to  make  the 
big  Issues — the  things  like  nonretumable 
aoft-drlnk  bottles  and  tenanU'  organizations 
and  consumerism. 

And  in  the  housing  area,  we  must  support 
the  bousing  industry  with  our  money  and 
with  our  national  energy,  not  because  It  is 
profitable,  but  because  It  Is  good  for  the 
country  and  because  It  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  our  national  policy. 

The  lack  of  national  resolution  to  produce 
enough  housing  la  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment- This  department — the  traditional 
whipping  boy  for  criucs  of  our  housing  pro- 
duction &g\ires — lias  been  doing  yeoman 
service  in  raising  housing  starts,  especially 
In  the  Important  area  of  assisted  programs. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Romney 
these  starts  have  more  than  doubled  In  two 
years,  and  the  eeltmated  number  In  1970-71 
Is  the  largest  Increase  yet: 

i967-«8  —  laa.ooo 

ld6&-69 161,900 

1S6&-70 265.300 

1970-71  (est.) 401.600 

(Includes  public  hoiislng.  rent  supplement, 
221(d)  (3>  BMIR  subsidy.  235.  236,  and  re- 
habilitation loans  and  grants.) 

f\>r  over  20  years  I  have  been  aesoclaied 
In  one  way  or  another  with  HUD  and  its 
predecessor  HHPA — during  the  Administra- 
tions of  Truman,  Eisenhower.  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  n-w  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Without  being  partisan  or  critical,  it  Is  my 
observation  that  no  one  In  any  of  these  ad- 
ministrations has  been  a  more  concerned 
and  more  dedicated  champion  of  more  and 
better  housing  for  all  Americans  thiuj  Secre- 
tary Romney. 

I  know  whereof  I  q>eak,  becauM  In  addi- 
tion to  FNMA's  dolly  working  relationship 
with  HUD  on  virtually  the  full  range  of 
FHA  residential  mortgage  programs,  FNMA 
holds  almost  tl  billion  of  mortgages  in  these 
assisted  programs.  So  you  see  that  we  have 
a  definite  interest  in  the  quaUty  of  the  ad- 
mitUstratlon  of  these  programs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  set  out  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  "a  decent  home  In  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can." Twenty  years  later  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  admitted  that  the  earlier  objective  bad 
not  been  met.  and  It  set  a  timetable  for  fi- 
nally achlevmg  that  goal  within  10  years. 
And  although  we  missed  our  first  year's  pro- 
duction goal  by  SCc,  the  new  tools  created 
by  the  '68  Housing  Act  are  beginning  to 
prove  their  worth. 

The  private  FNMA,  as  you  know.  Is  one 
of  the  products  of  that  legislation.  Just  a 
few  years  ago  FNMA  was  an  obscure  govern- 
ment agency  that  had  been  lurking  in  the 
corrlders  of  different  government  depart- 
ments since  1938.  Now.  however.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate corporation  wholly  owned  by  Its  share- 
holders and  In  terms  of  assou  ranks  ninth 
among  all  U.S.  corporations.  It  holds  the 
largest  mortgage  portfolio  In  the  world- 
Just  shy  of  «I5  billion  today — and  last  week 
was  even  mentioned  by  Wall  Street  as  a 
glamor  stock.  She's  come  a  long  way  since  her 
portfoUo  first  hit  61  billion  tn  1957.  And, 
if  I  may  say  so.  It's  a  good  thing  for  the 
mortgage  market  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
that  she  has  grown  up  as  rapidly  as  she 
has. 

Before  FNMA  left  the  Federal  Qovernment 
In  1968  it  moved  against  trends  in  the  mar- 
ket, aa  It  does  now,  but  because  of  the  con- 
straints Imposed  on  It  by  the  federal  budget 
the  weight  it  swung  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  real  difference  in  the  national  mort- 
gage market.  Under  present  circumstances, 
though,  we  are  able  to  play  a  much  greater 
role  than  ever  before  in  supporting  the  mar- 
ket and  the  FHA  statistics  bear  me  out.  In 
tbe  credit  crunch  of  1966  when  FNMA  was 
under  the  federal  budget,  FHA-VA  and  oon- 
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ventlonal  housing  starts  both  fell  drasti- 
cally—about 40%.  But  in  1969,  when  %  simi- 
lar credit  squeeze  occurred  again,  there  was 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  figures 
on  government -backed  and  conventional 
housing  starts.  Conventlonals  again  fell 
drastically— about  40%— but  FHA-VA  starts 
increased  about  37%.  The  main  difference 
between  the  rates  of  starts  was  a  result  otf 
FNMA's  freedom  to  supiwrt  the  market  to 
the  extent  that  it  has — 16.6  billion  Ln  1909, 
and  almost  94  bUUon  thus  far  in  1970.  This 
figure  takes  on  even  more  significance  when 
you  realize  that  over  05%  of  these  commlV- 
ments  have  been  resulting  in  acttial  pur- 
chases. 

FNMA  Is  trying  to  do  Its  part.  In  the  last 
four  months  we  have  Issued  •!  billion  of 
mortgage-backed  bonds.  This  Instrument  lets 
us  tap  major  new  investment  sources  that 
never  before  Invested  In  mortgage  credit. 
Also,  under  the  authorization  of  the  recently 
signed  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
FNMA  wUl  begin  purchasing  conventionally 
financed,  as  well  as  government -backed, 
mortgages  by  January  1971.  And  although  our 
Initial  involvement  may  be  slight — relative  to 
our  FHA-VA  activity— this  legislation  pro- 
vides us  with  an  important  new  fiexlblllty  In 
helping  us  meet  our  national  housing  goals. 

As  further  evidence  that  FNMA  plans  to 
continue  Its  rote  aa  bulwark  to  the  mortgage 
market  under  all  economic  conditions,  the 
corporation  was  listed  on  the  New  York  and 
Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchanges  on  August  SI. 
Gentlemen,  we're  here  to  suy. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D.O., 

Sept.  18.  19701 

Bio  Shcfts   Sexn   Needed  To  Bah  Housino 

CaisEs 

(By  PhUUp  M.  KadU) 

Changes  In  life  styles,  technology  and  in- 
vestment attitudes  by  business  are  needed 
to  solve  the  nation's  current  housing  prob- 
lems and  head  off  future  housing  crises,  a 
top  mortgage  investment  official  says. 

A.  Oakley  Hunter,  president  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  (FNMA) ,  told 
a  meeting  of  tbe  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  Michigan  in  Detroit  yesterday  the 
nation  is  not  achieving  its  housing  goals  be- 
cause It  has  not  developed  the  national  will 
to  do  so. 

"We  must  beUeve."  he  said,  "that  It  Is  at 
least  as  Important  for  people  to  have  a  de- 
cent home  as  It  Is  that  they  have  a  400- 
horsepower  automobile,  and  we  must  be  at 
least  as  concerned  about  providing  decent 
housing  as  we  are  atxiut  prohibiting  tbe  sale 
of  half-filled  boxes  of  non -nutritious  break- 
fast cereal." 

su.  sscrofts  ST  rsuLT 

Hunter  said  all  sectors  of  the  hotislng  In- 
dustry shared  the  blame. 

"Each  sector  defends  Its  own  position  as 
being  fair  and  responsible  under  the  drcum- 
stances — circumstances  over  which  It  alleges 
It  hss  no  control."  he  said.  "It  mourns  over 
the  financial  returns  which  It  claims  are  not 
commensurate  with  Its  Investments  and 
risks." 

He  suggested  that  "for  openers"  the  finan- 
cial community  oould  aid  In  developing  na- 
tional concern  about  housing  by  no  longer 
viewing  Investment  in  residential  mortgages 
as  a  rival  of  mortgage  investment  In  com- 
mercial properties. 

"Perhaps  investors  should  inject  an  ele- 
ment of  patriotism  Into  counttng-house 
formulas  and  decide  that  even  though  a 
residential  mortgage  may  bring  a  smaller  re- 
turn than  some  form  of  Investment,  our 
long-range  Interesta  will  be  better  served  If 
we  are  a  well-housed  nation  than  If  we  are 
not."  he  said. 

srrm  tschholoot   ms»D 

Hunter  said  improvemenu  in  technology 
are  necessary  so  that  It  would  no  longer  be 
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"easier  and  more  profitable  for  the  developer 
to  build  mile  upon  endless  mile  of  monoto- 
nous single  family  residences  than  It  la  to 
develop  planned  unit  developments  or  co- 
operatives or  condominium  apartments  with 
higher  density." 

As  a  corollary  to  changes  In  technology,  he 
said,  "we  may  have  to  discard  the  notion 
that  every  American  should  have  bis  own 
home  on  a  plot  of  ground  all  his  own." 

He  said  tbe  typical  single  family  home 
"with  a  border  of  ground  around  It  Is  only 
a  miniaturized  descendant  of  Granddad's 
fann." 

Hunter  said  FNMA  had  tried  to  do  its  part 
to  tMlster  housing  starts  by  issuing  tl  bil- 
lion in  mortgage-backed  bonds  In  the  last 
four  months. 

He  said  recently  enacted  l^lslatlon  will 
enable  tbe  corporation,  which  left  the  gov- 
ernment and  went  public  this  year,  to  buy 
conventionally  financed  mortgages  as  well  aa 
FHA-VA  loans. 

Tbe  legislation,  he  said,  "provides  us  with 
an  important  new  flexibility  in  helping  us 
meet  otir  national  housing  goals." 


ALCOA-MASSENA  OPERATIONS  SETS 
NEW  SAFETY  RE(X)RD 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or   MXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  October  li,  1970 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  In  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  of  the  many  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  by  the  various  industries  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  with  thl£  in  mind  tliat  I  talce  this 
opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  written  to  the  employees  at  the 
Massena,  N.Y..  operations  of  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L  Else,  the  operations  manager  at 
that  plant.  I  join  with  him  in  congratu- 
lating the  men  and  women  at  the  Mas- 
sena operations  who.  on  September  23, 
established  a  new  record  for  Alcoa  and 
the  alimiinum  industry  for  accident-free 
operations  by  completing  more  than  5 
million  man-hours  of  accident-free  work. 

This  is  an  achievement  that  reflects 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  all  the  personnel 
at  the  Massena  operations.  It  shows  the 
respect  and  concern  they  have  for  each 
other  and  the  great  pride  they  have  in  a 
Job  well  done.  The  worlcers  and  their 
families  and  friends  can  truly  be  proud 
of  this  accomplishment. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  men  and 
women  of  Alcoa's  Massena  operations 
and  wish  them  continued  good  health 
and  many  more  hours  of  safe  work. 

The  letter  fonows: 

Aluuxnum  Oompaht  or  Avsuca. 
Uaasena,  JV.V,  September  23, 1970. 

PcLLOW  Alcoan:  We,  th«  men  and  women 
or  Alcoa's  Uaaeena  OperaUoOB.  h&ye  adileTed 
a  diaUngulAiied  uul  admirable  statiie  today — 
Wedoeeday.  September  33.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  n«w  record  for  Bfddent-free  Dpera- 
tioos  Ua  tile  83-sre«r  hlistory  of  the  AJumlrmin 
Cocnpany  of  Axoerlca!  In  tiUs  aclUevement  m 
have  siirpaasad  the  previous  rvcord  of  4,066,- 
DOO  man-hours  of  safety  which  was  set  in 
1037-1938  by  our  sister  plant,  Alcoa's  Ten- 
nessee OperatlonsI 

I  take  this  imjnedlate  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  the  deep  feeling  of  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction which  comes  with  the  knowledge 
that  wa  at  Maaseoa  Operations  han  reached 
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this  unprecedented  safety  record.  Our 
achievement  la  truly  a  result  ol  mutual 
understanding,  concern  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort on  tbe  part  of  all  of  us.  It  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  ^Irlt  of  teamwork  which  has 
characterised  the  Job  effort  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Maasena  organization  since  we  commenced 
operations  nearly  70  years  ago. 

It  Is  my  wish,  as  It  also  must  be  yours, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  our  acci- 
dent free  performance  for  many  days  to  come. 
However,  it  seems  most  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  I  extend  to  each  of  you  my 
heartfelt  congratulatlonfi  on  your  perform- 
ance to  date.  I  am  sure  that  sil  of  us.  our 
families  and  our  friends  throughout  thla 
area  ahare  the  personal  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion we  have  gained  through  our  safe  work. 
May  these  continue  to  be  ours  far  into  the 
future  I 

Again.  I  extend  to  you  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  good  health  and  happi- 
ness aa  we  continue  our  safe  and  productive 
work  in  the  days  ahead. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RlCKARD  I.  Elsx, 
Operations  Manager. 


PORNOGRAPHY  REPORT  A  FARCE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdav,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  recent  findings  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pornography  and  Ob- 
scenity, which  reportedly  Includes  a  rec- 
ommendation to  legalize  all  pornography 
for  adults,  is  a  true  study  of  liberal  In- 
competence. It  is  an  affront  to  intelligent, 
decent,  concerned  Americans. 

Quoting  a  Life  magazine  estimate, 
"pornography  is  a  billion-dollar-a-year 
industry."  It  is  maUng  strides  because  of 
postal  regulations  that  allow  obscene  ma- 
terial to  pass  through  tbe  mail  at  dis- 
count, Junk  rates,  and  past  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  have  allowed 
pornographeis  off  the  hook  and  back  Into 
business. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow  this 
pornographic  faux  pas  to  pass  as  a  seri- 
ous study  into  the  dangers  of  smut. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  contains  timely  comment 
on  this  important  subject: 
PosHoaBAPHT  Report;  How  To  Twibt  Pacx* 

If  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography  IntentlonaUy  set  out  to  whitewash 
the  nation's  lurid  pornography  trade,  as  its 
critics  have  cliarged.  then  Its  report  Issued 
this  week  makes  sense. 

That  IB  the  only  conclusion  one  may  draw 
from  Its  recommendations,  which  were 
roundly  condemned  in  a  minority  report  by 
ttiree  coixuitlsslon  members  and  niany  other 
responsible  Americans  who  have  studied  the 
flodlngs  before  their  official  release.  President 
Nixon's  admmlstratlon  already  has  disavowed 
the  commission's  findings.  Vice  President 
Agnew  did  so  agree  in  Salt  Lake  City  last 
night. 

Latter-day  Saints  In  particular,  aa  th«y 
gather  for  General  Conference,  should  be 
aware  of  the  misleading  nature  of  thla  re- 
port, which  runs  contrary  to  all  ceacblngs  on 
moral  cleanilnees  and  tbe  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage. 

What  are  some  of  these  liotionB  propounded 
by  the  reportT  And  what  is  the  truth? 
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The  oommlsaion  declares  that  "Extensive 
empirical  lnvestlgat.lon.  both  by  the  com- 
mission  and  1^  others,  provides  no  evidence 
that  exposure  to  or  use  of  explicit  sexual 
materials  play  a  slgnlflcant  role  in  the  cau- 
sation of  social  or  individual  harms  such  as 
crime,  delinquency,  sexual  or  nonsexual  de- 
vLancy  or  severe  emotional  disturbances." 

Actually  the  commlaslon  Ignored  many  of 
Its  own  studies  whicn  showed  otherwise. 
Among  these  waa  an  intensive  study  of  SG6 
city  Jail  Inmates,  college  studenta  and  semi- 
narians done  by  Davla  and  Braucht.  Their 
report  concluded  tbat  "expoeure  to  por- 
nography Is  the  strongest  predlcator  of  sexual 
deviance  among  the  early  age  of  expoeure 
subjecta." 

Even  more  reprehenalble  wen  tbe  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  It  asked  that  all 
forms  of  pornography  for  adulta  be  legalized. 
It  aJao  suggested  that  laws  agalnat  pornogra- 
phy for  tiiUdren  should  cover  only  graphi- 
cally defined  obscene  pictures.  Written  erotic 
material,  it  declared,  should  not  be  banned 
legally  because  written  material  Inappropri- 
ate for  children  is  loo  dUBcult  to  define. 

Does  that  mean,  one  might  aak,  that  legal- 
izing obscenity  and  pornography  will  some- 
how Improve  the  country's  morale  and  de- 
crease aex  crimes?  In  opting  for  the  "Dan- 
ish solution"  to  pornography — dropping 
practically  all  legal  barriers — the  commission 
declared  that  aex  crimes  including  rape  have 
decreased  60  to  60  per  cent  In  Denmark  since 
the  Increase  In  erotica  there.  What  they  fall 
to  mention  is  that  laws  governing  sex  crimes 
also  have  been  considerably  liberalized." 

Dr.  Victor  Cllne.  University  of  Utah  psy- 
chology profeasor,  concluded  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  oommlsaion 's  report  that  Its 
writers  have  made  three  errors.  They  cite 
data  to  prove  a  point  from  a  "worthless" 
study;  they  dont  teU  the  reader  the  study  la 
flawed,  and  they  present  only  that  evidence 
which  favors  their  view  and  Call  to  cite  con- 
trary flndinga. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  every 
American  who  standi  for  decency  wUl  re- 
ject the  ooounlBslon's  findings  for  what  they 
are:  A  twisting  of  the  facts  that  can  please 
only  the  ■mut  peddlers. 


SLOVENIAN  FESTIVAL  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  nUMOB 

DJ  THE  BOUSE  OP  aZPBESENTATIVES 
Wednetday,  October  It,  1970 

Mr.  ANNnN2:iO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  24,  1970,  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Slovenian  descent  living 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  celebrate  the 
62d  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
gained  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire on  October  29.  1918. 

They  will  also  be  celebrating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  consecutive  broadcasting, 
representing  1,000  hours  of  broadcast 
time  for  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  prt>- 
ducer  of  the  Slovenian  radio  program. 
Dr.  Leskovar  Is  also  president  of  the 
Slovenian-American  Radio  Club  which 
annually  sponsors  the  Slovenian  Day 
program.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  celebration  of  his  2Dth  anniversary  u 
producer  of  this  outstanding  radio  pro- 
gram as  well  as  for  the  many  fine  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  the  dvlc  life  of 
our  community  over  the  years. 

The  other  capable  ofDcers  of  the  Slo- 
venian-American Radio  Club  are:  Frank 
Milcec,  vice  president;  Mary  Foys  Ijiure- 
tlg,  aecretuy;  Alma  Belder,  treasuier: 
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Stephanie  Osterman,  recording  secre- 
tary; Roman  Po&se<ll.  Sr..  sergeant  at 
arms:  auditors:  Otmar  Tasner.  Michael 
Plelschhacker.  Minka  Grasich;  cultural 
narrator.  Franlc  A.  Schonta;  director  of 
special  events.  Cortnne  Leskovar;  direc- 
tors; Joseph  Osterman,  Fred  Orehek, 
Anna  Tasner.  Prank  Kamer,  Frances 
Marwell.  Anton  Skamperle.  Ludvlk  Je- 
lenc.  Jerome  Soukal,  Ursula  Krzlsnlk, 
and  Frank  Oerzel. 

The  celebration  of  Slovenian  Festival 
Day  will  begin  at  7  pjn.  in  Saint  Stephen 
Hall;  1835  22d  Place.  Over  l.BOO  people 
will  attend  the  affair  where  they  will  be 
singing,  dancing,  and  traditional  Slove- 
nian foods. 

Hichlighting  the  show  will  be  CTeve- 
land'5  35-member  dance  troupe,  the  Kres 
bonfire  folk  dancers.  Suplylng  music  will 
be  tlie  six-piece  VesiU  Vandrovci.  Happy 
Wanderers  orchestra.  Also  participating 
in  the  festivities  will  be  15  well-known 
Slovenian  bEind  leaders. 

Miss  Maria  Kralnc,  princess  for  the 
evening  will  read  a  proclamation  Issued 
by  Mayor  Daley,  proclaiming  Slovenian 
Day  in  Chicago.  She  will  read  the  proc- 
lamation both  In  English  and  in  Sloven- 
ian. 

AJso  scheduled  to  perform  is  Miss 
Maria  Pirih.  a  veteran  of  the  Slovenian 
Festival,  who  was  recently  chosen  first- 
place  talent  winner  in  this  summer's 
State  Fair  in  Springfield.  HI. 

Another  highlight  of  the  evening  will 
be  a  discussion  of  "the  pre-Slovenlan  In- 
fluence on  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence." 

Prom  the  beginning  of  American  his- 
tory, the  Slovenians  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  advancement  of  our 
culture  and  our  way  of  life.  They  are 
dedicated,  loyal,  and  hard-working  peo- 
ple, and  they  liave  achieved  high  and 
honored  positions  in  public  life. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Biatkik.  Con- 
gretsman  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Minnesota  and  presently  the  ranking 
Democratic  Meml»r  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  next  year  wiU  become  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  all  Slovenians  share  with 
me  great  pride  in  this  singular  honor 
that  has  come  to  a  Slovenian-American. 
The  Honorable  Ludwlg  J.  Andolsek. 
Commissioner  of  the  n.8.  CivU  Service 
Commission,  has.  over  the  many  years, 
performed  distinguished  and  notable 
public  service. 

And  I  am  sure  all  of  us  remember  the 
distinguished  public  service  career  of 
former  D.S.  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of 
Ohio  who  retired  from  the  Senate  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Slovenia  forms  one  of  the  six  South- 
Slavic  Eroups.  known  as  People's  Repub- 
lics, which  make  up  today's  Yugoslavia. 
Presently  Slovenia  has  a  territory  of 
about  8.000  miles  and  a  population  of 
orer  one  and  a  half  million.  Throughout 
their  history,  which  goes  back  more  than 
1,000  years,  the  courageous  Slovenians 
l^ve  always  fought  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  and  therefore,  they  have 
never  been  totally  submerged  In  the  sea 
of  other  peoples  which  surrounds  their 
country. 

As  Congressman  for  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional  District   of   minoU,    where 
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many  thousands  of  Slovenian-Americans 
reside,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating and  eic  tending  best  wishes  to  the 
Americans  of  Slovenian  heritage  who 
reside  in  my  district  as  well  as  to  all  those 
acrxjss  our  Nation  who  are  joining  In 
this  celebration  of  Slovenian  Festival 
Day. 

Hon.  Vlto  Marzullo,  the  alderman  and 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  which 
Is  an  important  part  of  the  seventh  dis- 
trict and  where  many  hundreds  of 
Slovenians  reside.  Joins  me  m  extending 
his  greetings  to  the  Slovenitms  on  this 
happy  occasion.  In  the  coming  year,  may 
the  Slovenian  people  experience  abun- 
dant peace,  well-being  and  prosperity. 


October  H,  1970 


ACLU'S  JinXJE  CESELL.  NEW  CEN- 
SOR FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LorlsUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  14,  1970 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  been  treated  to  a  classic  example  of 
judicial  nonrestraint ;  that  is.  Judge  Ger- 
liard  Geseil's  restraining  order  against 
the  Government  Printing  Office  forbid- 
ding the  printing  of  a  speech  by  a  Mem- 
Ijer  of  this  House,  in  the  Conorkssional 
Record. 

Some  members  of  our  Federal  Judi- 
ciary have  become  as  destructive  of  our 
system  of  Government  and  society  as 
the  terrorists  who  bomb  buildings  and 
ttie  hijackers  who  kidnap  hostages.  One 
group  would  destroy  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  separation  of  constitutional 
powers  unless  it  has  the  official  sanction 
of  some  Judge— the  other  would  destroy 
civilization  Itself. 

Judge  Gesell'8  eagerness  to  define  what 
he  calls  academic  freedom  for  one  group 
would  deny  free  speech  to  others — but 
more  Importantly,  it  la  officious  bureau- 
cratic meddling  into  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  committees  and  Memljers  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  enjoining  the  printing  of  a 
committee's  study  may  tomorrow  result 
in  forbtaiJing  the  printing  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Government  witne.« — next  an 
injunction  against  stories  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  or  the  New  York  Times. 
Geseil's  action  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent— If  allowed  to  stand  or  If  given 
credence. 

It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  consider 
that  an  Inferior  court  Judge — a  court 
created  by  Congress — would  now  seek  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  censor  of  Congress — 
so  restrictive  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  that  he  would  misuse  discretionary 
powers  of  ills  court  to  enjoin  elected 
Meinbers  of  Congress  from  performing 
their  duty  to  their  people  and  their  coun- 
try. The  creature  would  now  attack  his 
creator. 

Think  of  It — one  of  our  Members, 
elected  by  his  people — In  order  to  per- 
form his  duty,  must  resort  to  the  well  of 
this  House,  and  then  have  liis  speech 
denied  availability  to  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  result  of  the  printer  being 
enjoined  from  printing. 


Those  who  scream  loudest  for  free 
speech  are  the  first  to  deny  free  speech. 
What  Is  It  that  Judge  Gesell  fears  by 
free  speech?  That  should  the  people  ob- 
tain ail  of  the  facts,  they  will  be  able  to 
decide  the  Issues  for  themselves? 

Perhaps,  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Judge  Gesell,  it  might  be  fitting 
to  remind  our  colleagues  just  who  this 
controversial  man  Is.  Gesell  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Infamous  and  revolutionary 
Gesell  report  in  1963,  which  aimed  at 
destroying  military  effectiveness  and  has 
been  higlily  successful.  See  CoHcais- 
sio«»L  RjtcoRD,  volume  115,  part  26, 
page  34759.  Most  agree  that  his  Judicial 
appointment  was  but  a  political  payoff 
for  Chairman  Geseil's  revolutionary 
blueprint. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  fame 
Judge  GeseU  ruled  that  Congress  could 
not  prohibit  the  murder  of  unborn  ba- 
bies when  he  struck  down  the  District  of 
Columbia's  abortion  law.  See  Concris- 
sioRAL  Record,  February  25,  1970,  page 
4956. 

Last  week  Judge  Gesell  released  a 
heroin  addict  engaged  in  trafficking  nar- 
cotics, because  he  could  not  decide  what 
was  meant  by  the  word,  "trafflcidng." 

Now,  again  in  league  with  his  old  com- 
rades of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  judge  misuses  his  court  to 
suppress  truth  and  to  deny  the  facts  to 
our  people  so  they  can  be  informed  citi- 
zens. 

I  compliment  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouii  (Mr.  Ichord)  for 
his  courageous  dedication  and  fearless 
resolve  to  see  that  the  people  receive  the  _ 
findings  of  their  committee's  report.  o 

Truth  cannot  long  be  suppressed  and       x 
the  people  will  find  out. 

Judge  Gesell  has  only  given  added 
publicity  to  the  report  and  again  dis- 
closed his  partiality  to  the  ACLU  cabal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  several  re- 
lated newscUpplngs ; 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  14. 19701 

ICBOED  TO  DWT  COD«T  8aN  ON  HOVS*  BiMR 

A  federil  ]u<lge  lus  ordered  >  congreeslonal 
committee  not  to  m»k«  public  tod«j  tlie 
namei  of  college  and  nnlTerelty  epeakere 
It  dalma  are  linked  to  radical  organlzatlona. 

But  Ohmirman  Richard  H.  Ichord  of  the 
Hotue  Committee  on  Internal  Security  aald 
he  would  flle  the  report  with  the  HouM  at 
noon  today  as  scheduled.  "No  court  li  going 
to  interrupt  the  legtelatlve  proceM  or  flltng 
a  report."  he  said. 

n  S  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  yes- 
terday iMued  the  temporary  restraining  or- 
der at  the  r«que«t  of  the  American  Civil  Llb- 
ertlea  Union.  He  said  It  would  remain  in 
effect  for  two  days  and  then  a  full  hearing 
would  h«  held  to  judge  the  case  on  Its 
merits. 

Oesell  eald  be  was  aware  he  tiad  no  author- 
ity to  order  Individual  congressmen  on  the 
committee  not  to  dlscloee  the  names,  but 
he  oould  order  their  staff  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Oflloe  to  hold  up  the  publi- 
cation. He  said  he  only  was  forbidding  the 
oommlttee  aa  a  whole  from  distributing  the 
list  nationwide  and  he  aaked  for  cooperation. 


October  H,  1970 


IFiom  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  9,  1970] 

RtTLXNO  Pavors  Addict:  Usb  or  Hrrod*  Mads 

DlSTTNCT  From  Sdxxxo 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

tJfl.  DlBZtot  Court  Judge  Gerliard  A.  GeaeU 

yaatantay  dlsnlssed  narcotics  etaargn  agalnit 

a  heroin  addict  on  grounila  that  tba  man 

mtended  to  use  the  drugs  blmaelt. 


The  ruling  is  tMlleved  to  tw  the  first  based 
on  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  opinion  In  July 
that  mere  possoeston  of  drugs  by  an  addict 
should  not  make  tilm  subject  to  criminal 
pennltlee. 

While  adopting  the  Appeals  Court  posi- 
tion, Gesell  expressed  concern  over  major 
sections  of  the  Court's  finding  that  be  said 
"need  clarification."  Be  asked  that  a  higher 
court's  elaboration  be  expedited. 

OfrieU'B  view  Is  sliared  by  ociier  local 
judges  and  lawyers  who  acknowledged  the 
significance  of  the  appellate  court  opinion, 
but  do  not  know  bow  It  should  be  handled 
In  practice. 

Por  example,  the  Appeals  Court  distin- 
guished between  those  addicts  who  posses 
narcotics  for  their  own  use  and  those  who 
"traffic" — buy  and  seU — narcotics.  The  traf- 
fickers, said  the  court,  should  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

Gesell  said  yesterday  that  there  Is  consid- 
erable uncertainty  as  to  what  constitutes 
trafficking. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge."  he 
wrote,  "that  most  addicts  sell  narcotics  from 
time  to  time  to  finance  their  habit,  or  trade 
heroin  for  the  fr.vor  of  food  or  lodging,  or 
give  drugs  to  friends   facing  withdrawal. 

"If  acts  of  this  type  constitute  tmltlcklng, 
the  poesesslon  exemption  .  .  .  will  prove 
nearly  meaningless.**  Gesell  said  the  Court 
must  spell  out  a  standard  for  degrees  of  traf- 
ficking— the  persistent  peddler  versus  the 
occasional  one. 

On  another  point,  Oesell  said  that  the 
courts  may  be  required  to  hold  two-part 
trials  In  narcotic  casee  when  a  defendant 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  prosecution  on  the 
grounds  he  Is  not  a  trafficker. 

To  prove  that  he  U  not  a  trafficker,  a  de- 
fendant would  have  to  admit  that  be  Is  an 
addict.  The  two-part  trial  would  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  chance  that  this  adnlla- 
slon  could  be  lued  against  the  defendant 
In  eventuaUy  determining  his  guilt. 

Oesell  noted  that  to  handle  routine  heroin 
cases  with  two-part  trials  "would  he  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  efficient  judicial  adminis- 
tration." 

The  judge  voiced  additional  concern  that 
some  addicts,  because  they  are  exempt  from 
crimlniU  prosecution,  may  not  be  eligible 
for  treatment  under  the  Narcotics  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act.  That  act  requlree  that  an 
addict  be  convicted  of  an  offense. 

Geseil's  ruling  came  In  the  case  of  Cortes 
Ashton.  a  Washington  man  charged  with 
"sale  or  possession*'  of  heroin,  who  stated 
that  he  had  been  an  addict  off-and-on  since 
1860.  W*hen  arrested,  Ashton  was  found  with 
one  grim  of  heroin,  testimony  said,  Ashton 
Is  being  held  In  jail  despite  the  ruling  be- 
cause he  has  been  charged  with  ball  jump- 
ing In  an  unrelated  case. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  FROM 
WYOMING  CONCERNINQ  STU- 
DENT UNREST 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or  WTOMXKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
newsletter  to  my  district,  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  I  solicited  comments  on  the 
subject  of  student  imrest. 

I  have  had  samples  of  these  comments 
published  in  two  previous  Cokgrsssioiul 
RxcoRDS  and  Include  several  new  con- 
tributions to  the  subject; 

My  husband  and  X  have  both  wtwked  and 
struggled  to  acquire  our  college  educations  I 
We  returned  to  college  after  our  marriage 
and  starting  our  famUy.  It  would  have  been 
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Impossible  without  federal  govenunent  fi- 
nancial aid.  It  iB  Indeed  aad  to  think  of  bow 
many  young  people  will  not  receive  help 
due  to  the  ezpenaea  Inciured  through  violent 
dlBplays  of  behavior.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  way  we  would  have  felt  and  the  effect 
a  pause  In  our  college  careers  would  tiave 
cost  tu  in  lost  time  bod  we  still  been  In 
school  during  these  "atrlkee".  We  are  new 
Wyoming  residents  but  we  ore  Impressed 
with  your  concern  and  desire  in  this  area. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oduulo  Johnson. 
Bumi.n«OTOM,  Wto. 

I  feel  that  our  Colleges  and  Universities 
should  have  the  authority  to  discipline  any 
and  all  students  and  the  right  to  expcll  those 
who  will  not  be  disciplined.  I  Believe  deeply 
our  Court  Systems  are  leaning  over  back- 
ward with  the  radicals  to  the  point  they  are 
Jeopardising  the  rights  of  decent  people.  I 
say  crack  down — why  should  not  the  legal 
profession,  Courts  and  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel  work  together  not  opposite  and 
(3)  Let's  have  disciplinary  measures. 

W.  H.  Kicks. 

BmKTOH,  Wto. 

I  think  when  students  are  Involved  in  dis- 
orders on  the  campus  of  the  colleges  of  our 
country  then  any  federal  aid  to  those  stu- 
dents should  be  cut  oS  and  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  the  disorder  should  be  brou^t  to 
trial  and  made  to  pay  for  the  damage  and 
punished  lor  violating  the  rights  of  the 
other  students. 

Mr.  H&UT  L.  BiSBOF. 

Caspi».  Wto. 

No  hindrance  to  those  who  wish  to  learn. 
No  rioting,  no  picketing,  only  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation and  reasoning  at  any  schools.  More 
education  on  TV -on  communism,  on  lives  of 
Individuals  who  pull  oft  riots,  on  how  the 
pubUc  can  help  Itself.  Courts  are  so  con- 
cerned with  criminal  rights  that  concern  Is 
gone  for  our  citizens'  rights  and  protection. 

X1IX.LA  RaS  PftXMCH. 

AKVADA.  Wto. 

My  concern  Is  for  the  great  majority  who 
want  an  education  and  are  denied  the  right, 
speakers  who  are  denied  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  by  "dissenters."  If  there  are 
grievances,  let  them  be  presented  and  lis- 
tened to  and  discussed  and  acted  on  In  a  de- 
cent, dignified  manner.  And  let's  persuade 
Newscasters  to  give  equal  time  to  worth- 
while things  being  done  by  our  young  people. 
Mrs.  BvfBxa  Lock. 

Whxatlamv,  Wto. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  students,  and 
others  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  campus  riots: 
Stay  away  from  riots.  It's  that  simple. 

BOMKT  BleSCKMOaS. 

Oasr^.  Wto. 
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"There  is  no  excuse  for  violence  I  Stronger 
action  must  be  taken,  and  facta  faced  rsgard- 
laas  of  political  Jockeying.'* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Tatlos. 

Pms-MLs,  Wto. 

School  administrators  need  a  tougher  at- 
titude toward  trouble  makers  and  rules  to 
help  deal  with  destroyers  of  public  property. 
Trouble  makers  should  be  expelled  aa  we 
would  have  been  when  I  attended  school. 
lAws  should  be  passed  and  enforced  swiftly 
to  deal  with  trouble  makers. 

Rev.  R.  D.  MkCKBK. 

Chethmnk,  Wto. 

There  are  far  bigger  leaders  than  the  aver- 
age American  can  imagine  behind  this  so 
called  young  people  unrest.  The  young  peo- 
ple know  more  about  our  Oommunlat  in- 
filtrated government  (both  state  and  fed- 
eral) than  the  older  people  do.  But  tbey  do 
not  know  exactly  where  It  all  will  end.  I 


would  not  aocept  that  aa  an  American  way  of 
receiving  an  education. 

lokjeh  q.  whetbaic. 
Newcaotue.  Wto. 

In  a  day  and  hour  as  now,  when  young 
people  have  the  greatest  opportunity  known 
to  man  to  further  education  and  knowledge, 
why  is  it  even  permitted  for  a  percent  of  the 
campus  peculation  to  destroy  this  valuable 
privilege?  I  have  children  approaching  col- 
lege lu  a  few  years,  and  It  Is  frightening  to 
let  them  be  brain-washed  with  anarchy  In- 
stead of  properly  educated. 

EUthomd  Stobjbs. 

Nbwcastlb.  Wto. 

My  views  are  that  we  are  only  buying  time 
when  we  c<Mnpromlse  with  the  noting  ita- 
dents  regardless  of  what  It  takes  to  restore 
order,  it  better  be  done  at  this  time,  rather 
than  wait  and  destroy  our  whole  society. 
Cabl  E.  and  Jxwxu.  B.  Lek. 

Loteu..  Wto. 

Violence  and  other  forms  of  law-breaking 

on  college  or  university  campuses  cannot  be 
condoned,  regardless  of  the  "cause"  for  which 
atudentG  may  be  working.  We  must  protect 
the  rights  of  the  majority  of  students  attend- 
ing school  to  get  an  education.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  strong  stand  on  the  part  of 
school  administrations,  both  before  and  af- 
ter could  squelch  much  of  the  vi<rience. 

Edwin  K.  Glow. 
Chktknnk,  Wto. 

X  too  was  a  student  at  a  eoUege— «nd  was 
on  the  faculty  of  several  of  them.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  definitely  the  attitude  of  oertaln 
faculty  members.  I  feel  that  all  who  teach 
the  young  In  public-supported  schools  should 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  cotintry, 
and  state  under  oath  that  they  belong  to  no 
organisation  which  advoeatea  forceful  over- 
throw of  this  coimtry. 

Louisx  T.  Von^Ksa. 

Cbttxnmx,  Wto. 

College  administrators  are  much  too  per^ 
mlsaive.  Trouble  makers  should  be  told  <and 
enforced)  to  go  elsewhere  if  they  do  not 
like  the  status  quo.  tf  the  95%  of  students 
who  are  serious  about  an  education  allow 
the  troublesome  67r  to  disrupt  things  to  the 
point  that  college  must  shut  their  doors, 
then  the  96%  deserve  to  lose  the  privilege  of 
an  education. 

Phqjp  N.  Sbockst. 

Caspes. 

My  views  on  the  campus  problem  are 
that  we  must  be  more  severe  not  only  with 
the  dissident  student,  but  also  with  the 
weak-kneed  faculty  member.  Also  a  tougher 
attitude  with  the  agitator  that  travels  from 
place  to  place.  The  right  of  dissent  Is  open 
to  all  in  the  proper  channels  but  not  through 
violence  or  deetructlon  of  property,  or  by 
obstructing  the  rights  of  others  to  learn. 
V.  L.  Hkbsdxxx. 

Caster. 

Our  forefathers  sacrlflced  to  establish  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Now,  on  the  grounds 
that  these  institutions  are  Imperfect,  some 
students  wish  to  destroy  them.  They,  like 
parasites,  would  kill  their  host.  They  would 
kill  their  means  of  growth — and  ours.  Z  share 
your  views  that  education  ts  a  privilege  to 
be  extended  to  those  who  would  use  It  to 
build  up  oar  nation. 

Mrs.  Maaosaar  LsFoLuns. 

Btsow. 

Controlled  dissent  is  a  basic  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  out  those  that  InfHnge  oo  the 
rights  of  others  should  not  be  permttted. 
PSKD  B.  BBBustur.  Jr. 

Wnaow. 

I  do  not  feel  any  group,  regardless  of  their 
age,  color  or  student  classlfloatlan.  should 
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be  allowed  to  riot,  destroy  or  act  in  any 
unlftwtul  mirner.  I  fe«l  they  ahould  be 
treated  ]ust  like  any  other  lawbreaker.  If 
they  are  trvlng  to  destroy  property,  they 
should  be  stopped  wltb  whatever  lorce  is 
necessary. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  STUCJtrr. 

WHEATLAND. 

I  think  we  must  all  support  stronger 
acUon  against  disrupters  along  with  man- 
datory expulsion  from  our  tax  supported 
Institutions  with  the  slightest  reason  lor 
cause  and  with  prejudice.  TUere  roust  be 
more  support  given  to  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents that  are  Interested  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation and  less  support  given  to  sympathetic 
KTOupa. 

Capt.  J-  D.  Maxttd 

Caspix. 

I  think  any  student  that  Ukw  part  In  a 
riot  on  campus  should  be  expelled  and  the 
ringleaders  and  agttatora  given  a  very  stlfT 
Jail  sentence. 

MnXAKD  N.  MmcH. 

Newc&stls. 

I  believe  a  university  is  a  faclUty  of  higher 
learning,  provided  for  use  by  young  people  to 
obtain  a  better  life  for  themselves.  I  do  not 
profit  from  any  universities,  but  I  do. 
through  taxes,  pay  my  share  of  the  bill. 
Going  to  school  Is  a  privUege  which  is  being 
ridiculed.  1  believe  the  slmp'.e  answer  Is 
expulsion — It  worked  before,  and  wUl  again. 
William   R.  Hekson. 

Casfcr. 

I  understand  that  Franc*  has  passed  a  law 
that  students  must  pay  for  all  damages  they 
cause  or  go  to  JaU  for  long  terms.  This  wae 
mentioned  on  the  radio  program  Life  Line 
utd  It  was  stated  that  it  Is  working  for 
Prance  ao  It  shoiild  be  investigated  and  we 
should  adopt  this  plan  also  If  It  works.  Alao 
according  to  high  Japanese  officials  visiting 
this  country,  the  arrests  of  students  Involved 
In  campus  unrest  and  violence  In  Japan  1> 
10  tlmee  more  there  than  the  arrests  in  thla 
country  where  there  has  been  a  lot  more 
trouble. 

PALa  Chamtendals. 

CaBPn. 

I  am  for  peace — however.  1  believe  in 
human  dignity  at  home,  at  well  as  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  young  people  have  a  right  to  push 
Tor  peace  through  demonstrations  but  only 
If  they  are  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
We  cannot  hope  to  gain  an  honorable  peace 
without  maintaining  a  standard  of  actions 
that  young  and  old  can  have  an  honest  pride 
in. 

BCrs.  Liax.n  B.  Wn.LUKS.  Sr. 

LAKOnL 

We  must  have  law  and  order,  on  campus. 
In  the  city  streets  or  in  the  country.  Without 
It  we  will  soon  have  nothing  left.  We  must 
give  our  law  enforcement  agencies  power 
and  authority  back  so  that  they  command 
respect.  Our  Judiciary  must  back  up  these 
agencies  aa  well  as  the  victims  of  crimes,  not 
the  criminal  as  is  done  In  nearly  all  caaes  of 
late. 

Eaic  W.  Racckz. 

Lamin. 

It  has  always  been  my  deep  feeling,  when 
I  went  to  college  and  even  more  so  now, 
"that  going  to  college  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right." 

Welliam  G.  Kzxn. 

Caspek. 

OoUsgs  students  who  participate  In  violent 
namiTiM  disorders  shoxild  be  denied  govem- 
mSDt  iSililims  of  any  kind.  The  taxpayers 
ilkould  not  be  forced  to  subeldlu  revolution. 
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violence  against  duly  constituted  authority 
cannot  be  tolerated  II  change  Is  desired  It 
can  be  accomplished  peacefully  through  elec- 
tions. I  sincerely  believe  that  U  violence  on 
and  off  the  campus  continues  there  win  be 
a  violent  bacUasb  by  the  so-called  sUent 
nulorltT  that  could  lead  to  a  police  state. 
JAMD  M.  CAi.r». 


Campus  unrest  thwarts  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness and  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 
Mra.  JuHNZ  Mzza. 


I  will  have  children  college  age  In  5  years 
and  unless  our  campuses  are  more  organized 
I  refuse  to  send  them.  I  do  not  think  anyon< 
connected  with  SDS  should  be  allowed  on 
campus.  I  think  our  leaders  are  too  lenient 
with  students  Involved  In  campus  disorder. 

Mrs.  MABOAaCT  WCBXB. 

Cbxtdimz. 
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of  political  advertising  expenditures.  I, 
therefore,  can  understand  Mr.  Gilmore's 
resentment  about  this  Itind  of  legislation 
which  singles  out  the  broadcasting  indus- 
tiT  and  ignores  the  rest  of  our  communi- 
cations media. 

1  wish  to  commend,  as  I  am  sure  will 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Gilmore.  the  Gllmore 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  Its  executive 
vice  president,  Mr.  Hamilton  Shea,  for 
the  public  Interest  and  concern  they  have 
shown  by  the  policy  they  have  voluntarily 
adopted.  I  om  sure  the  political  candi- 
dates In  the  llstenmg  and  viewing  area  of 
the  Gilmore  stations  are  likewise  very 


I  think  all  states  should  tw  responsible 
for  the  control  of  their  campuses. 

J.  B.  GOKKXll.. 

Caspek. 

I  think  any  student  that  takes  part  in 
destructive  demonstrations  on  campus 
should  be  permanently  kicked  out  of  the 
coUege.  It  should  go  on  hU  records  why  he 
was  kicked  out.  I  think  the  sooner  thu  prob- 
lem Is  stood  up  to.  the  sooner  It  will  be  re- 
solved. 

SANDT  BtlCBAMAlf. 

Coirr. 

If  our  elected  officers  carried  om  and  per- 
formed their  Jobs  here  In  Congress  aa  we 
were  led  to  believe  at  election  time,  and  If  our 
officers  would  take  In  conalderatlon  the  good 
of  the  people  Instead  of  pork  barrel  projects 
and  sUver  pocket  lining.  coUege  unrest  would 
not  tie  what  It  Is.  Let  us  stand  up  and  be 
countedl 

MiKI  A.  ZAKOtA. 

Rawlxnb. 


our  campuses  arc  ujuie  w(6B""«".      v....    — • j_j 

send  them.  I  do  not  think  anyone     appreciative  of  the  cooperation  extended 
to  them  by  Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  the  full 
text  of  the  Gilmore  letter,  it  follows: 

OlLMOSE   BaOADCASTINa   CO«F.. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich..  August  27. 1970. 
The  HoNosABLt  Oakst  Browh, 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatitea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAi  Oabst:  As  you  are  so  very  aware. 
Congress  has  again  been  delving  deeply  Into 
the  sSalrs  of  broadcasters.  Smce  It  is  an 
election  year.  Its  only  logical  that  the  Issue 
now  l>elng  questioned  Is  the  fairness  of  po- 
litical broadcast  rates.  The  end  result  of 
Congress'  investigation  appears  to  be  a  bill 
that  will  establish  the  "eud  rate"  (the  least 
expensive)    for  all  political  candidates. 

With  respect  to  these  Congressional  de- 
velopments. I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  action  and  reaction  of  the  Gil- 
more Broadcasting  Group  to  this  Issue  In 
the  fall  of  1969,  administration  and  sales 
executives  of  the  Gilmore  Broadcasting  sta- 
tions which  include:  KODE-TV/AM.  Jop- 
lln .  Missouri ;  WEHT-TV.  EvanaviUe.  In- 
diana: WSVA-TV/AM/FM.  Harrisonburg. 
Virginia:  and  WREX-TV.  Rockford.  UllnoU. 
discussed  in  depth  the  problem  of  political 
time  charges.  As  a  result  of  the  consensus 
from  that  meeting.  Hamilton  Shea,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Gilmore  Group  author- 
ized the  Gilmore  stations  to  provide  all 
political  candidates  with  the  least  expen- 
sive rate  (the  end  rate)  for  all  broadcast 
lime  charges  In  every  time  classification 
without  dlstlnotlon.  In  short,  since  approxi- 
mately one  year  ago.  all  seven  of  the  Gilmore 
stations  adopted  a  rate  policy  Congress  Is 
now  considering. 

Other  broadcast  groups  have  adopted  sim- 
ilar policies  and  ifs  our  opinion  that  broad- 
casters across  the  United  States  are  acting 
In  a  responsible  and  intelligent  capacity  on 
this  particular  Issue,  as  well  as  many  other 
very  important  issues.  A  Congressional  edict 
was  not  necessary  for  broadcasters  to  effect 
these  changes  and  frankly.  I  would  much 
rather  see  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters and  individual  broadcast  Industry 
leaders  set  these  ImporUnt  policy  guide- 
lines, rather  than  the  government.  It's  un- 
doubtedly a  much  healthier  and  more  Ameri- 
can way  approach  to  business. 

I  strongly  resent  and  am  personally  dis- 
turbed to  see  any  Und  of  legislation  that 
singles  out  the  broadcasting  Industry  and 
Ignores  the  rest  of  our  communications 
media:  newspapers,  magazines,  billboards 
and  others. 

I  certainly  hope  the  action  the  Gilmore 
Group  took  on  thla  Issue  and  the  positive 
manner  in  which  other  broadcasters  have 
responded  will  leave  a  lasting  Impression  on 
Congress.  To  me.  It  is  Indicative  of  the  re- 
sponsive and  intelligent  leadership  that  ex- 
ists in  the  broadcasting  Induatry  today. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Qn-HOKz,  Jr.,  President. 
Oilmore  BroaAenMiing  StatUtm. 


GILMORE  BROADCASTING  AND 
POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   UICHICAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  KEPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Nixon's  veto  of  S.  3637. 
which  amends  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  limiting  the  amount  of  funds 
which  can  be  spent  on  political  advertis- 
ing in  the  electronic  media,  make.'!  quite 
apropos  a  letter  on  the  subject  I  received 
some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Jim  Qllmore.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Gilmore  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  which  firm  owns  television  and 
radio  stations  in  Missouri.  Indiana.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Illinois. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Gilmore  dis- 
cusses the  policy  of  the  Qllmore  broad- 
casting stations  regarding  rates  charged 
political  candidates  and  points  out  that 
Gilmore  stations  provide  all  political  can- 
didates with  the  least  expensive  rate— 
the  end  rate — for  all  broadcast  time 
charges  in  every  time  classification  with- 
out distinction. 

Although  I  supported  S.  3637  when  It 
was  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration,  I  recognized  its  inade- 
quacy, and  even  unfairness,  as  a  control 
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ATTACKS  ON  POUCE  MU.ST  BE 
STOPPED 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  well  aware,  law  enforcpment 
ofncci's  have  become  prime  targets  for 
letlial  attacks  by  oisMiUed  and  violent 
extremists. 

The  recently  released  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  lor  19S9  detail  the  extent 
of  tills  trend  wltli  stark  clarity.  In  1963.  a 
record  high  of  84  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  murdered.  Tills  is  a  34-percent 
increase  over  1968,  wiien  64  officers  were 
slain.  And  for  the  years  1960-69.  561 
law  enforcement  officers  were  killed  by 
criminals. 

The  evidence  on  the  extent  of  police 
murders  and  police  assaults  for  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  indicates  that  mis 
ominous  trend  is  mounting.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example; 
Jan.  I-Aug.31: 

1970   ue» 

Wounded  by  gunshot 34  11 

Cut  or  5tabb«d 44  33 

Human  bite 96  60 

Punched 317  250 

Kicked 154  64 

struck  with  object 158  89 

Assaulted  making  arrest 152  101 

Miscellaneous  Injuries 130  3 

Total   986       B9I 

Three  New  York  policemen  have  been 
klUed  by  attackers  this  year,  compared  with 
none  In  the  same  period  of  1969. 

FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  put  the 
Issii^  squarely  in  focus.  In  a  statement 
issued  earlier  this  month,  he  said: 

The  law  enforcement  officer  today  bears  a 
heavier  burden,  faces  more  frustrations,  and 
la  second-guessed  more  than  ever  before.  The 
public  asks  more  and  expects  more  of  tba 
present-day  policeman  because  the  public 
need  for  protection  Is  greater.  When  a  police- 
man Is  assaulted  or  slain,  the  criminal  slg- 
nlflance  of  the  Incident  extends  far  beyond 
the  victim  officer.  It  extends  to  the  door  of 
every  law-abiding  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  the  State  of  Texas  are 
vitally  concerned  about  this  problem. 
And  I  believe  law-abiding  citizens  every- 
where share  their  deep  feelings.  To  trans- 
late this  concern  into  effective  Federal 
action.  I  have  introduced  two  bills  which 
are  designed  to  bring  the  full  force  and 
effect  on  Federal  law  directly  to  bear  on 
anyone  who  assaults  or  kills  a  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  otBclal,  firemen,  or 
Judicial  officer. 

I  believe  that  Federal  action  Is  needed 
In  this  area  for  two  reasons.  First,  since 
modern  transportation  systems  have 
made  it  possible  for  individuals  to  assault 
or  murder  police  officers  and  flee  to  other 
States,  knotty  Jurisdictional  problems  are 
created  which  often  greatly  encumber 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  These  pro- 
cedural problems  can  be  cured  through 
appropriate  Federal  legislation.  Second. 
Inderal  legislation  would  constitute  a 
congressional  declaration  that  the  as- 
nultlng  and  killing  of  State  and  local 
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law  enforcement  officials  is  a  special  type 
of  crime  that  causes  grave  national  con- 
cern and  demands  prompt  national 
action. 

The  first  of  my  bills  contains  several 
main  provisions:  A  new  Federal  offense 
would  be  created  for  those  who  travel 
in  or  use  interstate  commerce  facilities 
to  kill  or  feloniously  assault,  or  conspire 
to  kill  or  feloniously  assault  a  local  law 
enforcement  officer  or  fireman  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
A  rebuttable  presumption  is  created  that 
facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  were 
used  If  the  person  who  kills  or  feloniously 
assaults  a  local  law  enforcement  officer 
or  fireman  Is  not  arrested  within  the 
State  where  the  offense  occurred  within 
24  hours.  This  claus?,  knoa-n  as  a  pre- 
sumptive clause,  is  comparable  to  that 
foimd  in  the  Federal  kidnaping  statute. 
The  term  "law  enforcement  officer"  Is  de- 
fined to  Include  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  employees  who  are  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  criminal  law,  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  punishment  Imposed 
by  the  criminal  justice  system.  Tradi- 
tional jurisdictions  of  State  courts  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  this  bill.  And  viola- 
tions will  be  tried  in  the  Jurisdictions 
where  they  occurred. 

The  second  bill  is  a  simple  and  basic 
amendment  to  the  laws  covering  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers.  This  bill 
broadens  existing  laws  to  include  State 
law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers.  Penalties  for  violations 
under  this  bill  are  also  the  same  as  those 
existing  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  two  bills, 
taken  together,  provide  a  framework 
within  which  the  House  of  Judiciary 
Committee  can  hammer  out  a  set  of  clear 
and  strong  laws  designed  not  only  to 
deter  those  who  would  otherwise  assault 
or  kill  State  or  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, but  to  punish  harshly  those  who 
do  commit  such  reprehensible  crimes. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
prompt  attention  to  these  proposals.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  we  protect  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  working  as  guardians 
of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 
Justice  demands  that  wrongs  committed 
against  our  society  be  punished. 

The  needs  of  our  Nations  law  enforce- 
ment officials  cannot  go  unmet.  Congress 
must  act  on  this  issue  before  adjourn- 
ment. 
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out  precedence  in  congressional  atmals. 
That  a  tiny  band  of  Senators  excessively 
beholden  to  cotton  interests  can  get  by 
with  playing  politics  with  the  financial 
fate  of  wheat  farmers  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  legislative  system,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  In'ititutional  authority 
of  the  anachronistic  seniority  tradition. 
No  wonder  many  Americans  hold  the 
Senate  in  low  esteem  and  question  Its 
ability  to  cope  with  the  challenges  of 
modem  society. 

Congress  should  never  have  voted  to 
delay  the  wheat  referendum  beyond  the 
original  statutory  deadline  of  August  1. 
but  once  this  action  to  delay  was  taken, 
the  Congress  assumed  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  move  expeditiously  to  dispose  of 
the  farm  bill  proposal.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
like  the  farm  bill  and  voted  against  it. 
but  I  like  even  less  the  prolonged  uncer- 
tainty which  the  91st  Congress,  partic- 
ularly the  Senate,  has  inflicted  upon 
wheat  farmers. 

I  dislike  also  tlie  financial  burden 
which  this  delay  has  inflicted  upon  all 
taxpayers.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  has  no  choice  but  to  tiegln  the 
expensive  process  of  plarming  a  referen- 
dum of  cotton  growers — an  expense 
which  would  have  been  avoided  com- 
pletely had  the  Senate  met  its  respon- 
sibility today. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  FARM  BILL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 

op  nxiNOZs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  compounded  injustice  to  wheat 
farmers  by  refusing  to  settle  the  fate  of 
the  farm  bill  before  the  election  recess 
of  Congress.  The  action  of  certain  Sena- 
tors first  in  physically  barring  farm  bill 
conference  papers  from  the  Senate  floor 
and  of  Senate  leadership  later  in  refus- 
ing to  consider  the  bill  further  until  after 
election  day  Is  an  outrage  perhapa  wlth- 


COUNTRYSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OBjo 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Hit.  8041.  which  would 
establish  a  Countryside  Development 
Commission  to  study  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  countryside  America.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  B.  Gunlogson.  founder  of  the 
Coimtryside  Development  Foundation, 
regarding  this  legislation  and  the  urgent 
need  for  a  more  orderly  development  of 
the  countryside.  The  ultimate  answer  to 
the  urban  crisis  confronting  us  today  is 
to  revltaUie  America's  countryside  and 
establish  a  public  policy  regarding  the 
distribution  of  our  population.  Mr.  Gun- 
logson'E  comments  are  timely  and  im- 
portant and  I  would  like  to  share  tbem 
with  my  colleagues: 

RXMAkKS  or  O.  B.  Oria.OC50N 

OH  EtTBAL  povnrr 

(a)  The  poverty  In  many  parts  of  the 
countryside  stems  mostly  from  lack  ol  eco- 
nomic dlvcrslflcatlon.  Historically,  the  coun- 
tryside has  been  the  producer  of  raw  prod- 
ucts from  farms,  forests,  and  mines.  Farm 
products  have  been  the  moat  extensive  of 
these.  Their  value  has  been  a  rapidly  abrlnk- 
Ing  share  of  the  nation's  total  economy. 

(b)  Purthermoce.  technology  and  mecha- 
nization ha%'e  wiped  out  mllUona  of  job*  in 
the  countryside.  T%e  man-houiv  moved  to 
the  big  cltlae  to  maice  maciiinee  and  to  proc- 
ess the  products  from  the  land.  Concentra- 
tion and  larger  operating  unite  grew.  ITiere 
are  now  3  million  fewer  farma  than  ttUrty 
years  ago. 
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(c)  The  bottom  (ell  out  of  the  frcgtla 
economy  In  tbouaands  oT  small  towns  when 
local  farins  were  abandoned  and  a  few  Jobs 
were  lost.  Stores  closed  up— hope  and  Initia- 
tive vanished.  Like  all  alngle-econom;  com- 
munities, these  towns  were  poorly  prepared 
to  cope  with  these  changes.  Single  economy 
tenas  to  have  a  degrading  effect  on  a  com- 
munity. It.  limits  opportunities  and  tends 
to  discourage  imsglnAtton,  Initiative,  and 
Tentures  in  other  directions. 

(d)  Conversely,  when  a  new  payroll  Is 
created  in  a  small  community,  the  multiply- 
ing effec-s  arc  greater  and  more  far-reachtng 
than  tn  a  big  city.  I  h-ive  seen  a  plant  that 
employed  only  30  people  come  Into  a  small 
town,  and  In  three  years  the  community  had 
changed  almost  cox.pletely.  For  every  one  of 
the  original  Jobs,  several  new  ones  had  been 
created.  These  factors  are  important  In  o\ir 
efforts  to  create  Job  opportunltiea  anywhere. 

on    KtTaAL   TO   USSAM    IdCaATZON 

The  underlying  factors  Influencing  mlgra- 
tiun  have  been  commented  on.  Mot«  detailed 
ducusslon  of  these  conditions  are  Included 
In  the  accompanying  material. 

ON   amAt    Or\TtI.OPMENT 

(at  The  llrst  approach.  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  lo  get  away  from  the  ;erm  Rural. 
The  term  is  ambiguous  and  is  out  of  date 
when  applied  to  most  of  the  country.  The 
strategy  should  be  to  develop  a  touil  Ci^un- 
tryslde  concept.  This  total  countryside  In- 
cludes more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  United 
Etbtes  Vn  land  arid  natural  resources.  It  in- 
cludes s^;me  16,000  towns  and  imall  cities 
that  arc  rn^'-re  or  lc<3  identiified  with  the  land 
economy.  Some  of  these  may  be  15,000  In 
p-->pulation  or  even  larger.  This  econcmy 
fhould  become  better  integrated.  By  diversi- 
fication and  InduftrtaUzation  supplementing 
agriculture  or  the  land  economy,  the  poten- 
tial can  be  greatly  expanded. 

(b)  The  Tuture  development  wlU  center  In 
the  towns.  U  we  travel  around  the  country, 
we  can  see  how  various  town-land  relating 
enterprises  and  a  new  style  of  living  are  de- 
veloping. Farming  mny  al3o  benefit  from 
these  changes  In  many  ways  beyond  the  so- 
cial gains,  Thu.'S,  we  may  5ce  a  growing  num- 
ber of  backward  country  towns  become  pros- 
perous Town  and  Country  communities. 

<c)  Despite  past  economic  handicaps,  there 
have  been  vast  physical  Improvement*  made 
in  the  coun'ryslde  during  the  lost  30  years. 
This  Includes  more  than  highways,  power, 
and  communications.  New  schools,  health 
and  recreational  facilities  are  widespread. 
Actually,  the  record  of  literacy  and  high 
school  attendance  in  much  of  the  cotmtry- 
aide  Is  hlgber  than  In  most  big  cities. 

(d)  Developing  the  countryside  and  creat- 
ing Job  opportunities  go  hand  In  hand.  The 
process  Is  one  of  communication  and  promo- 
rioa.  There  are  about  a.OOO  place*  well  sit- 
uated to  accommodate  new  Industrr,  varlotis 
businesses,  housing,  and  more  people  far 
more  economically  than  Is  possible  tn  megalo- 
polican  areas. 

(e>  The  promotional  effon  must  be  at  two 
levels — national  and  locaL  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  local  activity  here  and  there  which 
could  be  far  more  effective  if  a  better  Job 
could  be  done  at  the  national  level.  The 
problem  la  much  the  same  as  In  hualness. 
If  the  product  or  service  can  be  msbde  better 
Icnown  nationally,  ie  becomea  easier  to  sell 
to  the  dealer  and  in  turn  for  the  dealer  to 
sell  the  consumer. 

ff>  Nero  toola  are  needed.  Publications 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  this  total  country- 
aide  and  tte  ourJteta  would  be  of  Incal- 
culable value  and  no  doubt  could  become 
highly  proQtable  for  the  put>llahen.  General 
news  or  service  letters  offer  other  oppor- 
tuoltica  for  communication  and  profit. 

A  non-pToflt  aasodatlon — a  aort  of  cotin- 
tryalde  Chamber  of  Commerce— would  pro- 
vide much  needed  voice  and  repreaentAtlOD. 
It  would  help  stimulate  the  business  com- 
munity In  this  are*  of  development. 
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A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress.  H.R. 
8041.  If  passed,  It  would  help  focus  public 
attention  on  countryside  opportunities  and 
values. 

The  need  has  never  been  greater  to  open 
up  the  vast  body  of  America  for  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  to  Improve  the  hu- 
man environment  and  quality  of  life.  Various 
studies  and  polls  show  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  would  decentralize  popula- 
tion and  industry  by  orderly  development  of 
thousands  of  smaller  cities  across  the  land. 
Industry  is  already  showing  the  way.  Hun- 
dreds of  plants  are  being  opened  In  country 
towns.  A  growing  number  of  leaders  In  gov- 
ernment regard  the  countryside  movement 
as  a  national  priority. 


KUNGER  m  AMERICA— 1  YEAR 
LATER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  uxiNOls 

IK  THE  HODSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  May 
1989,  the  burning  social  Issue  of  the  day 
was  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
certain  Americans.  Suddenly  thrust  upon 
the  collective  social  consciousness  and 
conscience,  this  newjy  discovered  prob- 
lem was  discussed  and  debated  In  every 
forum.  A  select  committee  of  Congress 
was  created  to  Investigate  it.  Television 
specials,  some  raising  more  questions 
than  they  answered,  spotlighted  the 
worst  examples  to  be  found  In  America. 

On  May  6. 1969,  President  Nixon  sum- 
med up  the  obvious  feelings  of  many  by 
saying: 

Tbat  hunger  and  malnutrition  should  per- 
sist In  a  land  such  04  oun  Is  eoitwrrafislng 
and  Intolerable. 

He  then  went  oo  to  promise  to  the 
American  people  something  that  many 
doubted  he  would  be  able  to  deliver.  He 
stated: 

Tba  moment  la  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  ItaeU,  for  ail  time. 

And  he  pledged  to  set  out  doing  just 
that. 

Today,  hunger  is  no  longer  the  head- 
line-maker it  used  to  be.  Today,  we  are 
more  concerned  about  disposing  of  empty 
cans  and  abandoned  cars  than  feeding 
hungry  mouths.  Such  are  the  strange 
times  in  which  we  live.  Nevertheless,  1 
year  later  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Nixon  administration  quietly  set 
about  on  an  ambitious  and  extensive  pro- 
gram to  increase  greatly  the  number  of 
needy  people  receiving  Federal  food  aid. 
It  has  met  with  phenomenal  success,  ac- 
complishing almost  as  much  in  1  year 
as  In  the  previous  40  years  of  Federal 
food-aid  programs. 

Take,  for  example,  the  counties  which 
had  no  Federal  food-aid  program  what- 
soever in  May  1969.  President  Nixon 
pledged  to  have  a  program  operating  In 
each  by  July  of  this  year.  Some  were 
skeptical.  President  Johnson  had  made  a 
similar  pledge  and  had  been  unable  to 
carry  It  out.  Until  the  new  administra- 
tion came  to  ofBee,  these  coimtles  had 
proved  to  be  strangely  but  effectively  re- 
sistant to  Federal  food-aid  for  their  poor. 
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Although  the  commodity  distribution 
program  was  immediately  available  at  no 
cost  to  any  county  willing  to  distribute 
the  food  to  those  in  need,  the  political 
leadership  in  many  counties  had  refused 
to  do  so  in  May  1969. 

Six  days  after  the  President  promised 
to  get  a  program  operating  in  every 
county  in  the  country,  on  May  12 1  listed 
in  the  Congressionu,  Recosd  the  names 
of  the  425  counties  which  at  the  time  had 
no  Federal  food-aid  program.  Alongside 
each  county.  I  listed  the  number  of  hard- 
core poor  people  needing  food,  together 
with  the  amount  of  farm  paj'ments  being 
paid  to  farmers  not  to  grow  food  in  that 
very  county.  For  many  sections  of  the 
country,  the  listing  proved  to  be  very 
embarrassing,  and  for  the  administration 
it  proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  to  en- 
courage those  counties  to  Institute  a 
food-aid  program. 

Today,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  virtually  met  his  goal. 
Only  10  counties  still  do  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral food-aid  program  in  operation  or 
under  planning.  Of  the  3,129  counties 
and  Independent  cities  in  the  Nation, 
1.927  are  operating  or  Initiating  food 
stamp  programs  and  l.lSO  have  set  up 
commodity  distribution  programs.  In  42 
areas,  the  food  stamp  program  operates 
in  part  of  the  counties  while  commodities 
are  available  In  the  rest. 

The  funding  of  these  food-aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  participation  In  them  by 
those  eligible,  have  also  shown  spectacu- 
lar Increases. 

Since  the  President's  message,  funding 
for  food  assistance  programs  has  doubled, 
while  funding  for  school  lunch  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs  has  Increased 
by  more  than  50  percent.  Participation 
in  family  food  programs  has  Increased 
nearly  60  percent,  and  food  stamp  par- 
ticipation has  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  In- 
creased funding  that  has  been  provided 
for  food  and  nutrition  programs: 

Fl3alir»— 


Foodltsmps 185         2S0        €10       1,250 

Caimnillty  ilWliblltlm....       2M         285        as  312 

Cllilil  intrtliea 503         S21         ««       I.OB 


TUd... 


03      1.201      1,613       2,  MS 


Participation  In  txith  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  has  In- 
creased algniflcantly  and  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  each  participant  have  likewise  In- 
creased. In  the  food  stamp  program  partic- 
ipants now  get  more  for  their  money.  Addi- 
tional commodities  are  avallBble  In  most 
counties  vbere  that  program  operates.  The 
foUowlng  table  shows  the  sharp  increases  In 
family  food  program  participation: 


JUIM 

1M9 

I97I1 

F«k1  stSRipa 

3.2  mil 

C7mtl 

ComiiKKiily  dbtiibstlon 

Tolsl „ 

t.tmil 

11. 0  nil 

On  May  14,  1970,  President  Nlzon 
signed  Into  law  B.S..  61S  amending  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Natrltlon  Acta. 
The  new  amendments  require  States  to 
prepare  plans  to  extend  the  school  lunch 
program  to  every  school  in  the  State. 
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All  children  from  families  with  Incomes 
below  a  poverty  level— $3,720  per  year 
for  a  family  of  four — determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  itielve 
school  limches  free  or  at  a  substantlaJly 
reduced  price. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  new  amend- 
ments. President  Nixon  sent  a  budget 
amendment  to  the  Congress  on  July  1 
requesting  an  additional  $217  million  for 
the  school  lunch  program  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  With  these  added  funds  and 
the  $104  million  provided  for  the  special 
milk  program,  the  child  nutrition  bud- 
get for  1971  will  top  $1  billion — twice  the 
level  of  fiscal  1968. 

President  Nixon.  Secretary  Hardin, 
and  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  to  be  commended  for  keeping  a 
pled£e  made  to  the  American  people 
Just  over  1  year  ago.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  falling  to  do  so  would  not 
have  been  severe.  Those  who  would  have 
been  around  to  report  it  are  now  too  busy 
worrying  about  the  environment  to  no- 
tice, and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  poor  and 
the  hungry  seldom  make  their  votes  felt 
at  the  polls  in  Novemtier. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration, 
without  fanfare,  has  made  family  food 
aid  proiH'ams  imiversally  available  to  all 
Americans  in  need:  oftentimes  in  coun- 
ties which  had  inltally  rejected  their  ef- 
forts. With  dogged  determination  the 
administration  has  already  accomplished 
much  cf  what  it  set  out  to  do. 

More  Importantly,  now  that  hunger 
is  no  longer  a  newsworthy  issue — a  head- 
line grabber — the  Nixon  administration 
proposes  nonetheless  to  finish  the  Job 
that  it  began — to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
In  America  Itself,  for  all  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESERVATION   OP  HISTORIC 
PROPERTIES 


REMARKS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAiTXjmxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl^'A'nVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Melvln  C.  Bates,  Jr.,  a  courageous 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  In  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to 
honor  his  memory  by  Including  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  the  Record  : 

MeLTIN     C.     BaTXS,     or     DtTNDALK.     XS     KiLLCS 
AT  30  XH  VtETMUf 

Sgt.  Melvln  C.  Bates,  Jr..  of  Oundaak.  w&a 
fcUled  In  action  in  Vietnam  Augiut  3d,  the 
Defense  Deportment  announced  yesterday. 

Poneral  aerrlces  for  Sergeant  Bates  will  be 
held  at  1  PJhf.  Friday  at  the  John  J.  Duda 
funeral  establlahmcnt.  7933  Wise  avenue, 
Dundalk. 

He  was  IdUed  tn  an  explosion  wblle  morlnc 
to  an  QflTenslve  position  during  the  nlgbt.  He 
was  20  years  old. 

Sergeant  Bates  attended  Dundslfc  Senior 
High  School  fijid  Joined  tbe  Army  paratroop- 
ers In  1968.  Be  had  Eerred  for  a  year  In  Viet- 
nam but  had  volunteered  for  an  addttlonal 
Btx  months  duty  there  when  be  was  killed. 
He  woa  s  member  of  Uie  173d  Alrbornu  In- 
fantry Division. 

Hs  lived  tn  tbe  0600  block  Boberts  avenue 
In  DundaUc 

He  is  survlTcd  by  his  father,  Melvln  O. 
Bates.  8r..  and  a  alster,  Bonnie  Bates,  of 
Dundalk. 


HON.  OGOEN  R.  REID 

or    HEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPEESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1370 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  196S  to  provide  grants  and  loans  for 
persons  who  have  buildings  or  structures 
registered  in  the  National  Register  in 
order  to  preserve  such  historic  proper- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

While  the  historic  preservation  pro- 
gram now  established  under  existing  law 
is  an  indication  ot  and  a  start  on  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  preserve  signifi- 
cant elements  of  our  past,  it  simply  is 
not  broad  enough  scope  or  application  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  In  the  4  years  that 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
has  been  on  the  books,  appropriations 
totaling  S32  million  have  been  author- 
ized. Yet  only  $1.3  milhon  of  that  sum 
has  ever  actually  been  appropriated. 

Compared  to  other  Western  nations, 
this  sum  is  pitifully  small.  England,  for 
example,  spends  more  than  6  mQllon 
poimds  annually  on  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  under  the  piuview  of 
the  Historic  Buildings  and  Ancient 
monuments  Act.  In  addition,  private 
donations  support  the  work  of  the  na- 
tional trust  which  maintains  old  historic 
homes  and  gardens  and  even  villages  as 
a  private  organization,  relying  on  volun- 
tary contributions  and  the  receipt  of 
property  as  a  gift  in  lieu  of  estate  taxes. 
Prance,  too,  spends  several  mllUons  In 
pursuit  of  similar  historic  preservation. 

The  recent  destruction  of  an  IStb 
century  farmhouse  in  my  district  Is  an 
Instructive  example  cf  the  Inadequacy 
of  existing  statutes. 

A  large  corporation  acquired  property 
in  Westchester  County  to  build  its  world 
headquarters.  On  a  comer  of  that  land 
stood  a  farmhouse  built  in  the  late  18th 
century.  While  not  a  unique  stucture, 
the  building  incorporated  several  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  the  Colonial  period  and 
nonexistent  in  contemporary  architec- 
ture. The  Westchester  County  Historical 
Society  and  a  number  of  other  local 
groups  made  persistent  efforts  to  secure 
the  funds  necessary-  for  the  biUldlng's 
upkeep  and  to  find  a  new  location  for  it, 
since  the  corporation  indicated  it  would 
be  willing  to  move  the  structure.  I  tried 
to  assist  these  Interested  citizens  by  at- 
tempting to  secure  Federal  or  State  his- 
torical prcr-ervation  funds. 

And  then  one  morning,  while  all  these 
public-spirited  efforts  were  In  progress, 
a  bulldozer  appeared  and  demollahed  the 
farmhouse. 

I  shared  the  disappointment  of  local 
citizens  at  this  unnecessary  destruction 
and  made  plain  my  belief  that  it  U  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  preserving  such 
evidence  of  our  national  past. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  Is 
one  way  of  making  It  more  dlfflcult  for 
the  biilldozer  to  prevail  over  the  preser- 
vation of  our  American  herltace.  This 
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would  be  accomplished  by  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  historic  structures 
to  make  them  suitable  for  private 
occupancy  or  commercial  use — to  make 
them  Uving  historic  sites  rather  than 
museimis. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would: 

First.  Make  funds  available  to  coun- 
ties to  survey  old  buildings  and  struc- 
tures and  to  have  Included  in  tbe  Na- 
tional Register  those  which  are  "signifl- 
cant  in  American  history,  architecture, 
archeology,  and  culture,  or  whose  lasting 
beauty  of  design  and  landscaping — in- 
cluding trees — have  significantly  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  American  life." 
This  will  substantially  expand  the  Na- 
tional Register  which  now  contains  some 
1,100  properties  as  a  result  of  Federal 
and  statewide  sun-eys.  But  more  impoi'^ 
tantly.  It  recognizes  some  of  Uie  more 
Intangible  qualities  of  our  American 
past,-  it  recognizes,  for  example,  that  it 
is  the  large  maple  on  the  front  lawn  of  an 
18th  century  house  which  gives  the 
house  Its  charm  and  Its  character  and 
that  the  maple  ought  to  be  preseired 
along  with  the  house.  In  short,  my  bill 
emphasizes  the  esthetic  quality  of  our 
American  heritage,  the  way  a  buUdllv 
looks  and  feels  as  well  as  the  presence 
in  it  for  one  night  of  George  Washington 
or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Second.  Provide  that  If  the  owner  of 
such  property  agreed  to  have  his  prop- 
erty recorded  in  the  National  Register  a 
restrictive  covenant  would  be  included  In 
tbe  deed  which  would  prohibit  altera- 
tions In  or  destruction  of  the  property 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Third.  Make  the  owners  of  National 
Register  property  eligible  for  matching 
grants  and  low-interest  loans  to  restore 
the  structure  in  order  to  preserve,  di- 
rectly or  tadlrectly,  the  salient  historical 
features  and  make  it  suitable  tor  private 
occupancy  or  commercial  use. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  a  court  order  restraining 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  destroy  a  Na- 
tional Register  property  In  the  event  that 
such  alteration  or  destruction  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation. 

A  survey  made  by  the  National  Reg- 
ister recently  indicated  that  the  States 
could  match  S2  million  annually  for  5 
years  for  survey  and  planning,  and  that 
they  could  match  the  following  figures 
for  projects:  fiscal  year  1972,  $28  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  1973,  $34  million;  fiscal 
year  1974,  $41  million:  and  fiscal  year 
197S,  $46  milhon.  My  bill  makes  author- 
izations based  on  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  greatness  of  a  Na- 
tion Is  to  a  large  extent  measured  by  the 
use  of  its  past  to  give  stability  to  Its  pres- 
ent and  to  forge  its  future.  Then  Is  some 
quality  of  strength,  some  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity that  Is  derived  from  contempo- 
rary use  of  homes  and  buildings  that 
were  the  shelters  and  mainstays  of  our 
forebearers.  Surely  a  large  corporation, 
a  community,  a  nation  gains  very  little 
from  destroying  these  links  with  our 
pest;  there  is  much  more  to  be  had  titnn 
their  restoration  and  constant  use. 
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AORICTTLTURE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  the 
Agriculture   Adjustment  Act  of   1970. 

The  agreement  the  conferees  arrived  at 
was  the  product  of  3  weeks  of  meet- 
ings. It  represents  what  appears  to  be  a 
workable  comproml.«e  between  the  farm 
bill  the  House  passed  and  the  farm  bill 
the  Senate  passed. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  are  as  follows; 

TnXE   1 — PAYMENT   LIMtTATlON 

First.  Establishes  an  aimual  ceiling  of 
tSS.OOO  per  crop  on  paj-ments  to  pro- 
ducers of  upland  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains. 

Second.  The  limitation  imposed  con- 
siders all  paj-ments  made  for  price  sup- 
port, set-aside,  diversion,  and  public  ac- 
cess, as  well  as  marketing  certificates. 

Third.  The  Secretary'  is  authorized  to 
adjust  set-aside  acreage  and  is  directed 
to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to  insure 
fair  and  reasonable  application  of  this 
UUe. 

Tm,r  n — daist 

First.  Amends  and  extends  the  author- 
ity for  the  dairymen's  class  I  base  plan  in 
Federal  milk  market  order  areas  and 
provides  that  any  area  coming  into  the 
program  during  the  next  3  years  could 
continue  to  have  it  In  effect  up  to  Elecem- 
ber  31. 1976. 

Second.  Suspends  the  operation  of  the 
mandatory  butterfat  price  support  pro- 
gram for  farm-separated  cream  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  lower  support 
prices  on  butter. 

Third.  Extends  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  donate  dairy  products  owned 
by  CCC  to  the  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans Hospitals, 

Fourth.  Provides  authority  to  make 
Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
and  dairy  processors  who,  throtjgh  no 
fault  of  their  own.  have  their  milk  con- 
taminated by  and  condemned  because  of 
the  presence  of  pesticides  and  residues. 

IliLE    m — WOOL 

First,  ibctends  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  19S4,  as  amended  through  December 
31.  1973. 

Second.  Continues  the  present  Incen- 
tive price  of  72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn 
wool  and  80.2  cents  per  pound  for  mobalr 
for  each  year  of  the  extension. 

TITt.X    IT — WHIAT 

First.  Suspends  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  1971,  1973,  and 
1973. 

Second.  Piwldes  domestic  marketing 
certificates  to  farmers  partldpating  In 
the  set-aside  profr&m  In  an  amount 
equal  to  US.  food  consumption — about 
&30  million  bushels  eimuolly. 

Third.  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  do- 
mestic certificates  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wheat  parity  price — currently 
t2.83  per  bushel — and  the  average  price 
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received  by  farmers  dtuing  the  first  5 
months  ol  the  wheat  marketing  year — 
which  starts  on  July  1. 

Fourth.  Piovides  for  a  "prellmlnarj' " 
payment  to  participating  farmers  as  soon 
as  possible  after  July  1.  This  payment 
would  be  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  75  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  domestic  certificate.  The  balance 
of  the  payment — If  any — would  be  paid 
in  December.  If  the  Secretary's  estimate 
were  too  high,  no  refimds  by  farmers 
would  be  required. 

Fifth.  Continues  the  cost  of  certificates 
to  wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per 
bushel. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  .set 
nonrecourse  loans  to  participating  farm- 
ers from  $1.25  per  bushel  to  100  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  wheat. 

Seventh.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  pro- 
gram under  which  wheat  farmers,  in 
order  to  be  elisible  for  loans,  certificates, 
and  payments  under  the  program,  must 
set  aside  or  divert  from  the  production 
of  wheat  and  other  crops  an  acreage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  The  1971  set- 
aside  would  be  13.3  million  acres.  The 
1972  and  1973  set-aside  could  not  exceed 
IS  million  acres. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  payments  to  par- 
ticipating farmers  for  any  additional  set- 
aside  acreage  for  permitting  public  rec- 
reational access. 

Ttnji  v — mi)  ciAiNa 

First.  Establishes  a  volimtary  feed 
grain — that  is.  com.  grain  sorghum,  and 
barley— program  for  1971,  1972,  and 
1973. 

Second.  Provides  that  price-support 
payments  to  participating  farmers  on 
one-half  of  their  feed  grain  base  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  higher  of  not 
less  than  tl3S  per  bushel,  or  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price — for  com — and  the 
average  market  price  for  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year — which 
starts  on  October  1  on  com  and  grain 
sorghum  and  July  1  on  barley.  In  no 
event,  however,  would  these  payments  be 
less  than  32  cents  per  bushel  for  com — 
with  correspondiiig  rates  on  grain 
sorghum  and  barley. 

Third.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set 
nonrecourse  loans  at  $1  per  bushel  to 
90  percent  of  feed  grain  parity  prices. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  addition  set-aside 
and  public  recreational  access  payments. 

Fifth.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  pro- 
gram under  which  participating  fanners 
would  be  required  to  set  aside  or  divert 
feed  grain  or  other  cropland  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  feed  grain  loans  and 
payments. 

Sixth.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary" 
payment  of  32  cents  per  bushel  on  com 
to  participating  farmers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  July  1.  If  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  market  price  and  $1.35 
were  more  than  32  cents  during  the  first 
5  months  of  the  marketing  year,  an  addi- 
tional payment  would  be  made.  In  no 
event  would  refunds  by  farmers  be 
required.  

lliLS   VT— COTTOW 

First.  Provldea  a  guaranteed  support 
of  35  cents  per  pound — middling  1-lnch 
basis — on  the  estimated  productk>n  from 
ll.fi  mlUlon  acres  for  the  1971  crop  and 
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an  equivalent  amount  for  the  1972  and 
1973  crops. 

Second.  Provides  participating  cotton 
farmers  with  loans  and  payments.  The 
loan  would  be  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  price  for  2  previous  years.  The 
payment  would  be  the  difference  between 
35  cents  and  the  average  market  price 
for  the  first  5  months  following  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year — which 
begins  August  1 — but  In  no  event  less 
than  15  cents  per  pound.  No  refunds  by 
farmers  would  be  required  in  the  .event 
market  prices  were  greater  than  20  cents 
per  pound.  Small  farmers  would  be  eli- 
gible for  30-percent  bonus  on  payments. 

Third.  Authorizes  payments  to  partic- 
ipating farmers  on  acreage  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  recreational  pur- 
poses or  on  additional  voluntary  set- 
aside  acreage. 

Fourth,  Provides  for  a  set-aside  of 
cropland — not  to  exceed  28  percent  of 
the  cotton  allotment — as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program 
under  which  marketing  quotas,  penalties, 
and  acreage  restrictions  would  be  sus- 
pended for  3  years. 

Sixth.  Requires  participating  farmers 
to  plant  cotton  to  receive  payments,  with 
two  exceptions;  if  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  natural  disaster  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  producers'  control:  if  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  allotment  is 
planted. 

Seventh.  Provides  for  cotton  research 
and  promotion  program. 

Eighth.  Allows  the  sale  of  cotton  allot- 
ments within  a  State,  permits  the  lease 
of  allotments  within  a  State,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  release  and  reapportion- 
ment of  allotments  during  the  S-j-ear  life 
of  this  legislation. 

Ninth.  Authorizes  anniversary-type 
loan  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  being  presented  with  ware- 
house receipts  reflecting  accrued  storage 
of  not  more  than  60  days,  make  nonre- 
course loans  for  a  term  of  10  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  loan 
is  made. 

TTTLI  m — PUKJC  UW   480 

Extends  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480 — the  food  for  peace  program — which 
authorizes  donatiotis  and  long-term  dol- 
lar credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of 
US.  farm  commodities  to  underde- 
veloped nations. 

TTn.s  Txn — GSjnux.  un  macrtxAiraouB 

First.  Continues  the  cropland  con- 
version and  greenspan — long-term  land 
retirement  programs — at  an  authorized 
appropriation  level  of  $10  million  aimu- 
ally  for  each  program. 

Second.  Extends  permanently  the  ex- 
emption from  marketing  quotas  for 
boiled  peanuts. 

Third.  Permits  farmers  or  other  land 
owners  who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an 
allotment  on  any  crop  imder  a  Govern- 
ment program  to  voluntarily  relinquish 
It — this  would  be  a  permanent  provision. 

Fourth.  Establi.'ihes  an  indemnity  pro- 
gram to  reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses 
caused  by  pesticide  residues. 

Fifth.  Permits  producers  to  plant,  har- 
vest, and  bale  baiy  grown  on  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  set-aside  acres  and 
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store  for  future  emergency  periods  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
could  also  make  loans  for  baled  hay 
storage  facilities. 

Sixth.  Amends  the  Consolidated  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  that  funds  appropriated  for  sec- 
tion 306 — association  loans  and  grants — 
and  for  direct  real  estate  loans  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Also  provides  that  un- 
used authorizations  for  appropriations 
imder  section  306  shall  carry  over  from 
year  to  year. 

TTTLE  a — atTHAL  DETKXXincINT 

Commits  Congress  to  a  sound  rural - 
urban  balance  and  provides  for  various 
reports  on  plamUng  assistance,  technical 
B.<»istance,  government  services  and 
utilities,  and  financial  assistance.  Also 
requires  a  Federal  policy  that  new  offices 
and  facilities  be  located,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, in  ccmmimities  of  lower  popula- 
latlon  density. 

Other  provisions  include; 

A  program  for  class  I  base  plans  in 
Federal  milk  orders,  an  extension  of  the 
National  Wool  Act.  an  extension  of  the 
food  for  peace  program,  and  several  Sen- 
ate amendments  dealing  with  rural  de- 
velopment. Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans,  and  harvesting  of  hay  on  set- 
aside  acreage.  The  bill  also  sets  up  a  new 
set-aside  program  for  producers  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  feed  grains,  and  author- 
izes a  $10  million  per  year  experimental 
land  retirement  program. 

Major  Items  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute which  were  not  Incorporated  in 
the  House-passed  bill  included  a  S1.2S 
floor  on  wheat  loans  during  each  of  the 
next  3  years,  a  maximum  wheat  set- 
aside  of  15  million  acres,  a  70  percent 
of  parity  floor  on  feed  grain  target  price, 
a  cotton  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram, a  bonus  provision  for  small  farms, 
a  maximum  cotton  set-aside  of  28  per- 
cent, and  a  congressional  rural  develop- 
ment policy  and  mandatory  report  pro- 
vision to  the  Congress  as  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  policy. 

The  conference  agreed  to  exclude 
mandatory  advance  payments:  small 
farm  bonuses  on  wheat  and  feed  grains: 
an  exteivdon  of  the  1965  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  for  the  1971  wheat  crop:  a 
referendimi  on  wheat:  and  a  continua- 
tion of  cotton  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  farm  hill  pro- 
duced by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
maintains  Government  assistance  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  for  the  next  3  years  at 
about  the  same  level  as  is  currently  being 
provided.  This  assistance  is  both  needed 
and  warranted:  for  as  I  said  when  the 
House  bill  was  being  debated ; 

For  over  tliree  decmdes,  the  Federal  Oct. 
ernznent  lias  be«n  actively  and  Intimately 
Involved  In  American  agriculture.  Aa  a  nat- 
ural and  predictable  r«8uU  of  tbia  involve- 
ment, the  farm  economy  baa  Iwcome  greatly 
dependent  upon  Federal  assUtAnce  for  aur- 
vlval.  Accordingly,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  clear  obligation  to  help  maintain  the 
well-being  of  thla  segment  of  the  Nation,  In 
much  the  same  fashion  aa  It  aaatata  other 
tegmenta  of  aodety. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
crucial  point.  The  bin  before  the  House 
today  la  by  no  means  a  perfect  bill  and 
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It  by  no  means  solves  all  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer.  I  personally  think 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  better  range 
of  assistance  than  Is  provided  tmder  this 
bill.  However,  if  Congress  fails  to  pass  a 
farm  bill  before  the  91st  Congress  ad- 
journs, the  farmers  of  this  Nation  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  old  laws  more  appro- 
priate for  the  thirties  than  for  the  sev- 
enties. For  tlus  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  only  to  approve  the  new 
farm  bill,  but  to  use  their  good  of&ces  to 
expedite  action  on  the  bill  In  the  other 
body.  Unless  both  bodies  of  Congress 
act  promptly,  almost  2  years  of  diligent 
work  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  concerned  farmers  and  farm  orga- 
nizations will  be  for  nought.  Moreover, 
the  ultimate  victim  of  congressional  ac- 
tion will  be  the  American  consimier  who 
Is  the  real  beneficiary  of  the  Goveriunent 
farm  program.  It  is  this  program  that 
enables  the  agricultural  sector  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  variety  of  rich  and 
wholesome  farm  products  in  the  world 
at  a  cost  to  the  American  consumer  that 
is  lower  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
Nation's  history. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES.  HIGH  BANK 
PROFITS,  AND  THE  NIXON  AD- 
MINISTRAnON 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  U,  1970 

Mr.  PATRfAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past 
few  days,  nearly  all  of  the  large  com- 
mercial banks  have  Issued  earnings  re- 
ports reflecting  some  of  the  most  swollen 
profits  in  .he  history  of  banking.  These 
fat  earnings  reports  come  on  the  heels 
of  the  big  baiiks'  refusal  to  roll  back 
high  intereiit  rates.  The  banks  have  been 
villling  only  to  toss  the  American  people 
a  tiny  morsel  In  the  form  of  a  one-haU 
of  1  percent  reduction  in  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate.  There  has  been  no  aimoimced 
reduction  of  interest  rates  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  fanner,  the  worlcingman,  or 
the  small  businessman. 

The  earnings  figures  plainly  show  that 
the  banks  could  reduce  interest  rates 
sharply  with  no  harm  to  their  stock- 
holders. Using  the  banks'  own  figures.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  interest  rates  could 
be  moved  back  to  the  6  percent  level 
existing  at  the  time  President  Nixon 
was  elected. 

Last  month.  Chase  Manhattan  Na- 
tional Bank  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
implying  that  their  poor  earnings  posi- 
tion prevented  them  from  lowering  in- 
terest rates.  Last  vieek.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan aimoimced  a  net  earnings  Increase 
of  56.6  percent  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1970.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  has  the 
funds  to  buy  a  full-page  ad  to  point  out 
this  huge  profit  Increase  and  to  reveal 
the  massive  discrepancies  in  the  bank's 
advertising  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  any  other 
industry  or  labor  union  would  have  been 
called  on   the  carpet  U  they  had  In- 
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creased  prices,  profits,  or  wages  by  a 
whopping  56  percent.  Yet,  we  have  only 
a  deafening  silence  concerning  Chase 
Manhattan's  earnings  figure. 

The  American  people  desperately  need 
lower  Interest  rates  and  last  week  I 
wrote  President  Nixon  urging  that  he 
take  ofBcial  note  of  the  swollen  bank 
profits  and  that  he  take  action  which 
would  require  the  banks  to  lower  their 
interest  rates.  A  public  discussion  by  the 
President  concerning  these  high  bank 
profits  and  high  Interest  rates  would 
leave  the  banks  no  choice.  This  public 
attention  would  require  them  to  lower 
their  interest  rates  to  all  types  of  bor- 
rowers, not  Just  to  the  big  corporations 
and  other  prime  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  and  his 
economic  advisers  have  been  strangely 
silent  about  the  baxU^s  and  their  profits 
and  the  high  Interest  rates  they  have 
imposed  on  the  American  people.  In  re- 
cent days,  many  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  have  journeyed  around 
the  Nation  discussing  the  economy  in 
rosy  terms,  but  saying  not  a  word  about 
these  earnings  figures  that  are  flowing 
from  the  big  banks.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  President  and  bis  advisers  do  not 
speak  out  on  this  subject.  I  can  assure 
them  that  the  American  people — Iwth 
Republicans  and  Democrats — want  lower 
interest  rates  and  they  want  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  do 
evers'thing  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  si- 
lence makes  them  a  party  to  the  high 
interest  policies  of  the  big  banks.  They 
cannot  escape  the  blame  for  the  onerotis 
Interest  charges  that  have  brought 
about  high  unemployment,  high  prices, 
and  a  deteilorating  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing him  to  do  something  for  the  people 
in  this  area: 

HOUSS   OF   RXPBZSEZCTATIVES, 

Washington,  DC,  October  8,  1970. 
The  Pbxsu)si4T, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  CteAR  M«.  PBEsmEMT;  Undoubtedly  you 
are  aware  of  the  tremendously  high  profits 
Ijelng  reported  almost  dally  by  the  large  oom- 
merdaj  bonjES.  These  are  profits  that  have 
t>een  exacted  from  the  American  people 
through  the  highest  Interest  rates  tn  the 
hl£t<vy  of  Lbe  n&uon. 

Only  this  morning.  Chase  Manhattan  No- 
tional Bank,  the  nation's  third  largest  Ilnan- 
dal  Institution,  reported  a  profit  gain  at 
M.6%  for  the  third  quarter  of  1970.  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  reported  a  34':::  Increase  and 
Pint  National  City  Bonk,  a  32.8':^  gain.  Sim- 
ilar profits  are  being  reported  for  the  other 
large  money  center  bAnks. 

Mr  President,  these  profit  figures  are  un- 
conscionable and  are  for  out  of  line  wttli 
the  *.t^ming.i  being  reported  t^  other  busi- 
ness and  tndustrial  concerns. 

It  Is  unconscionable  for  a  large  tMuik  Uks 
Chase  Manhattan  to  Increase  Its  ptoflts  by 
66.6'^  at  a  tune  when  most  AmerlcSAs  ar« 
unable  to  buy  a  tiome  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  Such  profit  figures  ore  uncon- 
scionable In  an  economy  where  4.3  mlllloa 
people  are  unemployed  and  with  tiie  unem- 
ployment rate  rising  dally.  It  Is  unconscion- 
able for  the  large  commercial  banks  to  re- 
port 30%  to  SO*:;  Increases  In  earnings  at  a 
tune  when  the  taxpayers  ore  saddled  wtt2i  a 
bm  lor  *30  billion  tn  tntwast  on  tbe  nattanal 
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debt  each  y«*r.  Ttese  swollen  profits  ue  un. 
confrdooabla  at  %  time  when  school  district* 
uul  IocjU  governments  are  uniible  to  finance 
the  most  baale  fadUUes  because  of  the  high 
Interest  rate  burdcci. 

These  figures,  Mr.  President,  cry  out  for  a 
definite  action  to  bring  about  a  rollback  or 
Interest  rates.  It  la  obTiou*  that  bank  earn- 
ings c«n  taJce  a  xubat&ntlftl  rollback  of  in- 
twreet  rates  without  great  harm  to  the  banks 
or  ihelr  stockholders. 

Uast  month,  the  large  bonks  grudgingly  re- 
duced Uie  prime  lending  rate  from  8%  to 
71^""^.  In  ll^t  of  the  profit  figures  being 
released.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  '^  of  1%  de- 
crease was  only  a  token  effort.  The  earnings 
plainly  indicate  that  a  rollback  to  8%  would 
be  possible  Immediately. 

As  you  recall .  Chaee  Manhattan,  which  an- 
nounced the  56.6  Tc  increase  in  profits,  la 
the  same  bank  that  ran  full  page  advertlse- 
tnenta  m  rhe  major  newspapen  around  the 
nation  last  montli  implying  that  it  could 
not  reduce  Interest  rates  because  of  Its  poor 
earnings  position.  The  56.8%  Increase  In 
profits  raises  a  most  serious  question  about 
the  credibility  of  this  giant  banking  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  your 
offloe  would  allow  to  go  unnoticed  a  50*^ 
wage  increase  demanded  by  a  labor  union 
or  a  50"^  profit  Increase  by  any  other  In- 
dustry. In  rueh  an  event,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  call  out  your  economic  advisers  and. 
at  a  minimum.  Issue  one  of  your  "Infiation 
Alerts." 

The  large  banks  will  continue  to  report 
swollen  profit  figures — exacted  from  the  peo- 
ple— BO  long  as  they  believe  that,  no  prersure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  en  them  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  To  itren^hen  your  hand 
in  such  a  situation,  the  CJongress  last  year 
passed  Public  I^w  91-151  giving  you  the 
fullest  stand-by  credit  control  authority.  This 
siand-by  power  would  most  certainly  back 
up  any  public  statement  which  you  made 
calling  on  tiie  banks  to  roll  back  their  profits 
and  the  high  Interest  rates  they  are  charg- 
ing the  people 

Mr.  President.  T  respectfully  ur?e  that  you 
use  your  great  office  to  bring  about  fair  play 
and  Justice  for  the  American  people  In  the 
area  of  interest  rates.  The  big  l>ank!  are 
watching  your  office  cloeely.  If  you  do  not  act, 
the  American  people  can  only  eipect  a  pro- 
longed pcr.od  of  high  Interest  rates  with 
the  big  banks  continuing  to  reap  swollen 
profits  at  the  expense  of  this  great  nation. 
Respectfully. 

Weight  Patman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
National  Bank  recorded  a  56.6-percent 
Increase  tn  net  earnings,  but  they  are 
not  alone.  Another  of  the  Wall  Street 
giants — Morgan  Guaranty — recorded  a 
34-percent  Increase;  Bankers  Trust.  27 
percent;  First  National  City,  33,7  per- 
cent: Continental-niinois.  17  percent; 
Cleveland  Trust.  28.9  percent;  so  it  goes. 
on  across  the  country,  record  earnings. 
These  earnings  will  continue  to  sky- 
rocket and  by  year's  end.  1970,  many  will 
surpass  the  record  profits  recorded  by 
so  many  banks  only  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  place  in  the  RicoaD  a  copy 
of  on  article  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 12  edition  of  the  American  Banker 
concerning  the  large  banks'  profit  fig- 
ures: 
LuflB    Basnu*   Paorrr   tJp   Dnpm   Bxcbzb 

COVTB 

(By  Stanley  Strachan) 
irrw  TosK.— -The  itroug  eamlnga  p«r- 
fonnazue  of  money-market  banks  In  the 
third  quarter  was  In  line  with  analysts'  ex- 
pectatlona  and  the  outlook  is  for  another 
good  quarter  despite  the  prime  rate  reduc- 
tion. 
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Some  of  the  third-quarter  increasea  re- 
ported by  New  Tork  City  banks  reflected  un- 
usually large  profits  tn  bond  trading  ac- 
counts— profits  which  cannot  be  counted  on 
for  the  fourth  quarter. 

But  as  they  were  Id  the  July-September 
period,  the  money  center  banks  will  be  in  the 
position  of  matching  their  earnings  per- 
formance against  an  unusually  weak  quar- 
ter— the  final  three  months  of  1Q69. 

The  nine-month  earnings  gains  chalked 
up  by  the  New  York  banks  have  come  de- 
spite sharp  Increases  In  salary  costs  as  well 
as  interest  paid.  The  higher  salaries  im- 
doubtedly  result  from  the  inflation  that  has 
permeated  the  economy,  but  the  flguree 
hold  out  strong  hope  that  costs  can  be  con- 
trolled to  a  greater  degree  In  1971  when  earn- 
ings comparisons  will  be  made  against  the 
stronger  1970  performance. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA,  which  posted 
a  37.1^  gain  In  net  operating  Income  and  a 
66.0  %  gain  in  net  Income  for  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  compared  with  the  same 
three  months  of  last  year,  recorded  a  9.3^ 
gain  tn  NOI  for  the  full  nine  months. 

Chase  achieved  this  strong  result  despite 
a  tlS  million  Increase  in  salaries  and  a  M 
million  increment  tn  employee  benefit  costs. 
Over-all  Chase  costs  for  staS  tn  the  nine 
months  ended  Sept.  30  were  V15e.4  million. 
lip  from  tl35.4  million  In  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

During  the  some  three  quarters,  the  bank's 
Interest  paid  rose  to  9409.4  million  from 
9341.7  mlllton,  with  the  largest  Increase  com- 
ing In  the  "other  borrowed  money'*  category 
which  Includes  Eurodollars  and  commercial 
paper.  These  funds  cost  Chase  993.3  million 
over  the  nine-month  period,  compared  with 
935.3  million  In  the  1969  period. 

Another  example  of  a  strong  earnings  per- 
formance In  the  face  of  Increased  expenses 
was  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  was  up 
19.9*^p  for  the  three  quarters. 

Morgan's  salary  costs  rose  to  959.1  million 
f^3m  943.9  million,  while  other  employee 
benefits  costs  were  up  to  914.1  million  from 
9ia.7  million. 

The  bank's  interest  cost  rose  to  9310.8  mil- 
lion from  9l79.a  million  over  the  nlae 
months. 

But  for  Morgan  the  key  to  lu  big  gain  In 
net  operating  Income  was  In  its  bond  trading 
account.  During  the  first  nine  months,  the 
bank  earned  931.7  million  from  Its  trading 
account,  compared  with  only  969  mlllton  In 
the  s-ime  period  of  1969. 

The  934.6  million  Increase  In  trading  ac- 
count profits  was  46%  of  Morgan's  total 
operating  income  Increase  of  9M.4  million  In 
the  three  quarters. 

The  Chase  and  Morgan  gains  were  excep- 
tional, but  the  performance  in  the  third 
quarter  by  the  seven  largest  New  York  banks 
was  strong  across  the  board. 

These  banks  averaged  19%  higher  net  earn- 
ings In  the  quarter,  compared  with  year-ago 
levels.  Although  analysts  expect  some  of  the 
b*nks  will  not  be  able  to  match  their  July- 
September  performance,  they  loc^  for  others 
to  pick  up  the  slack  and  for  the  seven-bank 
average  to  be  about  the  aame  In  the  fourth 
quarter. 

For  the  full  year,  at  35  major  banks.  M.  A. 
Schaplro  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Is  forecasting  net  operat- 
ing income  after  provision  for  loan  loesee  of 
91.31  bllUon.  up  7  4%  from  the  91-22  billion 
earned  In  1969. 

The  projection  Is  made  In  the  firm's  Bank 
Stock  Quarterly,  releaaed  Monday,  which 
notes  that  "banks  which  have  t>een  depend- 
ent on  high -cost  borrowlngB  are  now  bene- 
fiting from  the  return  flow  of  deposits  and 
the  greater  availability  of  Federal  Reserve 
credit." 

The  decline  In  loan  income  from  the  low- 
ering of  the  prime  rate  "la  already  being  met. 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  generally  lower  coet 
of  funds  and  the  modest  szpansloD  of  loans 
and  Investments."  Schaplro  says. 
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THE  HIOH  COST  OP  EIjECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  irsw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
jA.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Sp«aker.  the 
terrorism  and  violence  that  mark  the 
opening  ol  the  1970's  in  the  United  States 
show  that  some  misguided  Americans 
have  given  up  hope  In  our  system  of 
democrac}'.  They  KeVi.  through  bomb- 
ings, kidnaping,  and  murder,  to  over- 
throw the  governmental  institutions  and 
processes  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
evolved  over  the  past  200  years.  They 
claim,  falsely  in  my  view,  that  the  in- 
justices of  our  society  cannot  be  cor- 
rected through  our  established  proc- 
esses. Rather,  they  say,  our  institutions 
must  be  overUirown  and  new  ones  cre- 
ated that  will  guarantee  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. Theirs  is  the  path  of  despair,  fol- 
lowed by  violence  and  then  chaos. 

Although  I  totally  reject  this  view  of 
our  society,  I  do  believe  that  I  share  the 
view  held  by  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
C8U1S,  a  view  that  our  democracy  is  on 
trial.  We  face  a  battery  of  problems  ;hst 
are  putting  our  institutions  to  the  test. 
Can   they  respond  quickly   enough   to 
meet  the  challenge  of  em-ironmental  de- 
struction? Can  they  excrc'se  the  fore- 
sight to  control  the  most  dangerous  ar- 
senal ct  arms  that  has  ever  existed"  Can 
they  guarantee  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  a  mass  society?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  yet  to  be  arrived  at.  Our 
actions  will  determine  the  answer.  We 
must  strengthen  and  if  nccessaH'-  modi- 
fy our  institutions  and  processes  so  that 
we  can  meet  the  challenge  ol  our  times. 
The  central  theme  of  our  system  is 
representative  democracy.  This  is   the 
great  experiment  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted   ourselves.    We  strive    for    the 
greatest  possible  public  participation  In 
our  Institutions  of  government  We  can- 
not, like   the  citizens  of  a  Greek  city 
state,  all  join  In  the  delitierations  of  the 
problems  of  the  day.  But  we  can,  and  do, 
elect  men  and  women  to  represent  our 
views  In  these  Institutions.  Even'  year 
thousands  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment representatives  present  themselves 
to  their  constituents  for  approval  or  re- 
jection. Every  year,  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances, the  issues  being  considered 
by  these  IrLstitutlons  are  debated  by  the 
candidates  and  discussed  by  the  elec- 
torate. Every  2  years  435  Members  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  go  before 
approximately  500,000  Americans  to  de- 
fend their  record.  Every  4  years  Ameri- 
cans go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  vote 
for  President,  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation. 

Although  we  all  acknowledge  that 
there  are  Imperfections  In  this  process 
of  considering  and  then  electing  men  to 
represent  us,  we  also  know  that  It  is  the 
principal  means  of  keeping  our  Govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  There  is  probably  no  more  re- 
sponsive governmental  body  in  our  Na- 
tion than  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  men  elected  In  the  competi- 
tive  congressional   districts  give  us  a 
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fairly  accurate  test  of  the  mood  of  the 
American  public  every  2  years.  We  may 
not  like  the  mood  or  the  views  of  the 
public.  But  nevertheless  It  Is  the  public 
view.  Unfortunately  the  public  is  willing 
to  tolerate  injustice  in  our  society,  to  de- 
mand less  than  the  utmost  In  the  search 
for  peace.  This  public  view  can  only  be 
changed  by  leadership  and  education. 

What  should  continually  surprise  us 
Is  the  concept  that  in  a  nation  of  more 
than  200  million  people  we  are  still  em- 
barked on  the  experiment  of  representa- 
tive democracy.  This  has  only  been  pos- 
sible because  of  the  changes  in  tech- 
nology. With  the  latest  technology  of 
modem  communications,  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  on  a  national  scale, 
newspapers  printing  news  from  every 
comer  of  our  Nation  make  it  possible  for 
the  citizen  to  see,  if  he  wishes,  the  ac- 
tions and  deliberations  of  his  represent- 
atives. President  Nixon,  for  example, 
was  accompanied  by  about  400  repre- 
sentatives of  our  news  media  when  he 
traveled  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Eu- 
rope recently.  Our  public  was  able  to  see 
the  Chief  Executive  arrive  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  on  the  same  day  that  It  hap- 
pened. The  public  Is  able  to  sit  In  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  when  it  debates  our 
involvement  In  the  Indochina  war.  The 
Representative  often  appears  on  local 
television  and  radio  programs  or  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  press  so  that  his  views  are 
made  known  to  his  constituents.  Repre- 
sentative democracy  in  our  Nation  today 
is  very  much  a  product  of  our  evolving 
communications  media. 

Although  in  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  government  our  communications 
process  appears  to  work  reasonably  well, 
this  is  not  the  case  during  election  cam- 
paigns. With  the  growth  In  the  size  of 
the  electorate  and  with  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  electronic  means  of  com- 
mimication,  television  and  radio,  elected 
Representatives  now  face  problems  that 
they  have  never  faced  before.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  that  more  pepole  rely 
on  television  for  Information  on  current 
events  than  on  any  oUier  form  of  com- 
munication. As  a  consequence  the  elected 
Representative  seeks  Increasingly  to 
present  his  views  on  television.  Because 
of  the  rule  of  equal  time,  the  candidate 
is  restricted  in  the  number  of  appear- 
ances that  he  can  make  on  this  medium. 
Television  and  radio  stations  seek  to  al- 
low the  candidates  to  appear  but  the 
amount  of  time  Is  limited  and  the  for- 
mat, the  half-hour  or  1-hour  debate, 
does  not  attract  as  many  viewers  as  a  5- 
or  10-mlnute  spot  each  evening  during 
prime  time  might. 

The  result  has  been  the  emergence  of 
the  spot  political  announcement,  a  30-  or 
60-second  advertisement  presenting  the 
candidate  with  an  overly  simplified  mes- 
sage. Today,  a  candidate  for  statewide 
election  in  one  of  our  larger  States  must 
spend  tl.S  or  f  2  million  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision ads  In  order  to  carry  his  message 
to  the  public.  When  there  Is  a  primary 
as  well,  an  additional  tl.5  million  must 
be  added.  A  candidate  for  the  UJB.  House 
of  Representatives  may  spend  $100,000 
to  $200,000  for  television  and  radio  In  a 
closely  contested  race.  What  does  this 
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mean  today?  It  means  that  a  candidate 
for  the  UJB.  Senate  or  for  Governor  In 
California,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  or  Texas  must  have  more  than  11 
million  in  order  to  run  an  effective  cam- 
paign. And  despite  the  comment  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  message,  this  amount 
of  money  is  spent  on  television  and  radio, 
not  In  newspapers  or  on  billboards.  It  is 
false  to  say  that  if  the  money  were  not 
spent  on  television  It  would  be  spent  on 
other  campaign  media. 

Congress  recognized  the  threat  to  our 
institutions  of  Government  in  the  rising 
costs  of  television  campaigning.  Mem- 
bers recognized  that  soaring  costs  would 
throw  them  increasingly  into  the  arms  of 
the  big  financial  contributors,  obligat- 
ing them  to  those  who  contributed  the 
great  sums  of  money  needed  to  campaign 
today.  Congress  recognized  that  there 
is  no  greater  threat  to  the  principle  of 
representative  democracy  than  that  of 
high  cost  campaigning. 

The  bill  that  the  Congress  passed  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  tele- 
vision for  campaigns  and  to  ctiange  the 
equal  time  principle  Is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
I  believe  that  in  time  we  would  have  to 
modify  it  to  make  It  a  more  effective  in- 
strument of  campaign  spending  control. 
But  it  was  a  first  step.  It  was  a  move  to 
change  the  most  serious  attack  on  our 
electoral  process. 

I  was  shocked,  therefore,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vetoed  this  bill.  This  action 
seems  to  prove  the  allegation  that  the 
Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  finan- 
cial Interests  rather  than  a  party  repre- 
senting all  citizens.  President  Nixon's 
veto  also  flies  in  the  face  of  his  annoimced 
efforts  to  eliminate  corruption  in  govern- 
ment, for  what  better  way  Is  there  to  en- 
courage corruption  than  to  cause  the 
elected  representative  to  rely  on  bigger 
and  bigger  financial  contributions. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  now  up  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  submit  an  altematlre  to 
the  television  and  radio  campaign  fund- 
ing limitation  biU  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress when  Congress  reconvenes  In  No- 
vember. Unless  he  can  suggest  a  work- 
able and  reasonable  alternative,  I  plan  to 
seek  a  vote  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  override  his  veto.  I  believe 
that  all  elected  representatives  owe  this 
to  our  experiment  in  representative  de- 
mocracy and  to  our  Nation. 


RALPH  YARBOROUGH,  VS.  SENATOR 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVI3 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1370 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  13 
productive  years  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Rilph 
Yarborotigh  steps  down  this  year.  In 
the  months  since  his  defeat  In  the  pri- 
mary election.  Senator  YiBBoaonoH  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  his  record  of 
accomplishments.  Senator  YARBOBonoH 
may  be  a  lameduck,  but  you  could  not 
tell  it  by  his  actions.  Rather  than  take 
the  easy  road  to  retirement,  he  has  at- 
tacked the  legislative  process  with  a  gus- 
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to  that  has  become  the  Yarborough  style 
over  the  years. 

Senator  Yakbobough  and  I  have  not 
always  agreed  on  philosophy  and  legis- 
lative approaches,  but  this  does  not  di- 
minish my  respect  for  this  man.  He  is 
controversial,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
by  design.  Rather,  this  is  a  natural  aura 
that  surrounds  any  man  who  is  deeply 
involved  In  his  beliefs.  I  respect  Senator 
Yahsosough  for  his  significant  contri- 
butions to  his  State  and  his  Nation.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  works  harder,  is 
more  dedicated,  has  higher  ideals  or 
higher  goals. 

We  win  miss  Senator  YAKBORonoB  in 
the  Congress. 

A  good  friend  of  the  Senator's  offered 
a  colorful  description  of  this  colorful 
leader — he  once  said : 

Tarborougb  is  always  dependable.  Regard- 
leas  of  his  position  on  any  Issue,  you  can 
expect  half  the  people  to  admire  him,  auS 
half  the  people  to  be  angry  with  blm.  Senator 
Tarborougb  never  disappoints  either  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sunday,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  ran  a  profile  of 
Senator  Yahbohouch  which  does  a  good 
Job  of  capturing  not  only  his  style  but 
also  his  accomplishments.  Sam  Kinch, 
Jr..  has  written  a  good  analysis  of  the 
man,  the  Senator,  and  the  idens.  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Record  et  this  point: 
YA«BoaouoH  Is  Not  TnaoccH  Yrr 
tBv  Sun  Kinch,  Jr.) 

njS.  Senstor  Ralph  Webster  Tarborougb 
has  been  In  public  life  for  nearly  40  years. 
And,  by  State  Department  protocol  st  least, 
he  is  the  highest  ranking  Tezsn  in  govem- 
menc. 

Perhaps  curtously.  he  Identifies  In  Texas 
history  with  Sam  Houston:  He  considers 
Houston  to  have  been,  a«  he  c-oosiders  him- 
self, a  misunderstood  and  under-appreciated 
public  servant.  Tarborouph  also  thinks  Hous- 
ton was  Texas'  "premier  and  Ideal  senator." 
He  rauJcs  himself,  modestly,  noc  far  below. 

Houston,  of  coune,  was  Ucked  out  of  ofDce 
In  1861  when,  as  governor  of  Texas,  be  re- 
fused to  talte  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy.  As  a  result  of  his  defeat  In  the 
Democratic  primary.  Yarborough  ends  hla 
current  Senate  career  the  day  before  the 
1971  Congress  convenes — ironically  at  the 
height  of  his  power  as  a  senator.  Uls  succes- 
sor will  be  chosen  in  the  November  general 
election. 

Historians  might  argue  over  the  relative 
significance  of  the  deposing  of  Houston  and 
Yarborough,  but  the  fact  that  Yarborough 
mentions  the  implied  parallel  la  an  insight 
Into  this  man.  Por  even  If  he  Is  not  mis- 
understood by  Texas  voters,  at  least  he  is 
rarely  seen  In  his  full  dimensions. 

When  he  was  asked  bow  he  felt  about 
bis  faUure  to  wtn  renomlnatloa  for  the 
Senate,  he  gave,  by  Yarborough- watchers' 
standards,  an  unusually  concise  answer,  one 
both  stoical  and  egotistical:  "If  you  do 
things,  you  are  apt  to  get  voted  out  of  of- 
fice. Winston  ChiirchlU,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Is  a  classic  example.  I've  done  things, 
too,  and  taken  chances.  Fd  rather  be  doing 
something  than  Just  coasting  along,  although 
coasting  along  makes  you  more  likely  to  stay 
in  office.  I  never  have  coasted,  and  neither 
have  the  other  men  who  have  accomplished 
things  In  this  world." 

Many  Texas  Democrata  who  voted  In  the 
May  2  primaries  obviously  did  not  Uke  some 
of  the  things  the  senator  had  done.  Or,  in 
the  senator's  view,  what  they  were  told  be 
bad  done.  Yarborough  readily  admits  that 
everything  he  has  done  In  the  Senate  baa 
not  been  popular. 
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'Tve  been  la  tune  with  progress.*  he  as- 
wns.  "I  reaUze  I  don't  always  have  100  per 
cent  BuppcTt  (In  Texas),  but  the  f«opJ«  «* 
for  me.  The  Taxfts  prcas  and  the  estoblUh- 
nxent,  lor  example,  have  been  opposed  to 
the  education,  antipoverty  and  health  pro- 
grams of  the  last  six  years  that  have  moved 
the  country  and  Texas  lorword  dramatically- 
But  the  people  of  Texaj  are  lor  those  pro- 
grams. So  It's  the  establishment  people  who 
are  out  or  tune  with  me  and  the  people." 

Poeslbly  true,  although  the  "establish- 
ment" certainly  does  not  Include  all  the  S16.- 
000  or  so  persona  who  voted  against  Tar- 
borough  In  the  primary. 

When  he  "retires."  the  67-year-old  senator 
will  receive  a  pension  for  the  rest  ol  his  life. 
But.  be  points  out  ruefully.  "It  is  only  about 
one-third  of  what  federal  Judges  get."  At  one 
point.  Yarborough's  major  goal  was  to  be  a 
federal  Judge. 

Be  want-s  to  pr&ctlce  law  la  Austin,  on  hts 
own.  and  "be  free  to  speak  out  on  public 
Issues  about  which  I  have  f^-^me  Icnowledge 
and  on  which  I  can  make  a  contribution." 

He  plans  to  do  more  writing  and  spoalclng 
about  public  cffairs  and  also  has  signed  a 
contract  to  write  a  boot,  aboi;t  the  Big 
Thicket  area  in  East  Texas  which  he  wants 
to  m^ke  into  a  national  park.  "That's  my  na- 
tive habit3,t."  he  says,  "and  the  thicket  bUl 
would  be  my  choice  if  I  could  only  pass  one 
Wll    before    Congreis    adjourns." 

No  one  eicpecta  Yarborough  to  be  retired 
completely  from  politics.  Indeed,  he  dehghts 
In  encouraging  speculatlcn  about  hla  per- 
sonal p' I  ideal  ambitions.  He  alarays  has 
w.'iuted  to  be  governor  of  Tons  and,  under 
the  rtifh'.  ctrcuVjTancea.  he  might  make  his 
fourth  try  for  the  Job.  He  lost  gubernAtonal 
racei  m  1952.  I&54  and  1956. 

He  prides  himself  on  being  something  of 
a  mystery.  This  quality  extends  beyond  hla 
political  behavior  to  his  personality.  One 
would  guesA  that  hts  biggest  disappointment 
In  pubic  life  would  have  been  his  defeat  this 
year.  But.  Uluatratlng  his  hlstory-mlndednoss 
and  ability  to  bear  a  grudge,  the  senator  aays 
It  reaches  back   16  years  to  hts  loss  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yarborough  spends  a  lot  of  time  these  days 
talking  about  what  he  might,  or  could  or 
should  have  done  to  prevent  his  defeat.  But 
his  pondering  and  worrying  goes  beyond  his 
own  situation.  He  talks  constantly  about  "the 
cause  of  progressive  government."  because  his 
idea  of  what  that  means  is  what,  fimda- 
mentally,  moves  him.  He  avoids  the  term 
"liberal"  because  It  "means  something  dif- 
ferent to  everyone."  ^ut  he  constantly  uaes 
"conservative**  and  even  "reactionary"  to 
describe  those  with  whom  he  disagrees. 

No  one.  not  even  his  most  bitter  political 
enemy,  questions  Yarborough's  legal  skills. 
He  was  a  brlUlant  yoimg  lawyer,  a  teacher 
of  law  and  a  respected  Judpe  before  World 
War  n.  Undoubtedly  he  could  have  mnde  a 
lot  of  money  and  become  a  financial  backer 
of  "the  cause  of  progrcislve  govemmenf  In- 
stead of  Texas'  most  prominent  liberal 
polltican,  and  probably  the  most  controver- 
sial, of  the  1950s  and  19609. 

What  moved  him  to  get  Involved  in  elec- 
tive polltlcB  rather  than  staying  on  the 
sidelines  as  perhaps  a  wealthy  financier  of 
liberal  politicians'' 

"You  have  to  hove  the  feeling,"  he  says, 
"that  you  can  accomplish  something  for 
mankind  that  you  could  not  have  accom- 
plished If  you  hadn't  gotten  Involved.  And  I 
have  that  feeling,  particularly  about  the 
legislation  I  have  passed  through  Congress." 
When  he  says  hu  biggest  contribution  to 
Texas  Is  "the  whole  body  of  legislation  I've 
passed  and  the  Image  I've  given  Texas  be- 
cause of  It."  Yarborough  claims  he  is  not 
being  arrogant  or  egotistical.  He  simply 
states  It  OS  hla  renrlon  of  the  truth. 

Whatever  his  reputation  In  Texas  politics. 
YftTborough'a  standing  (as  opposed  to  popu- 
larity, which  he  disdains)  with  his  fellow 
senators  is  high.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Influential  Lflbor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  his  name  is  probably  at- 
tached to  more  legislation  than  that  of  any 
other  senator  In  Texas  history. 

Yarborough  Is  fend  of  pinning  down  the 
authorship  of  legislation  by  pointing  out. 
"When  (former)  President  Johnson,  as  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  back  in  the   1950s,  was 
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suy  In,  that  you  dont  build  up  enough  ae- 
nlorlty  to  be  a  chairman,"  he  says.  For  an- 
other thing,  he  spends  almost  all  his  time  on 
committee  work.  He  te  •  shrewd  legislative 
architect,  to  sUrt  with,  and  a  rugged  com- 
promiser, to  end  with.  In  between,  as  one  of 
his  colleagues  said  in  prUate,  "Hea  hell  on 
wheels  If  you  cro«  hUn  and  a  friendly  ooUla 
If  you  play  ball  with  him." 

That  analogy  may  seem  Inconsistent  with 
the  way  Yarborough  has  appeared  to  much 
of  the  Texaa  electorate.  On  the  stump,  he  Is 
a  courthouse-lawn  orator;  the  arch  foe  of 
the  entrenched  and  the  big  and  the  rich;  a 
master  of  political  bombast.  But  it  Is  not 
at  all  surprlilng  that  the  senator's  view  of 
himself  differs  from  his  public  image.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  "calm,  sedate,  studious 
type  of  person— a  careful  man.  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer,  a  Judge."  He  prefers  a  few  hotuB' 
reading  (mostly  about  legislative  matters 
and  history,  his  favortto  field)  to  attending 
a  party.  Perhaps  this  la  because  he  doee  not 
drink  and  does  not  really  approve  of  It. 

The  Yarboroughs  live  as  simply  and  pri- 
vately as  a  senator  from  a  big  state  who 
chairs  a  major  committee  can.  They  do  little 
partying  other  than  odlclal  and  quasi-official 
functions  they  have  to  aUend.  Their  unpre- 
tentious 8-room  Washington  apartment  in 
the  Methodist  Building  Is  the  one  they  have 
rented  for  12  years.  It  Is  a  S-mlnute  walk  to 
the  senator's  office. 

They  are  not  wealthy,  by  any  means. 
Other  than  a  modest,  older  twice-decorated 
home  In  Atistln.  where  they  will  live  after 
he  leaves  office,  they  own  only  "a  few  shreds 
of  land"  In  West  Texas  that  he  got  as  fees 
In  lawsuits  years  ago. 

"I  haven't  lined  my  pockets  In  public 
office."  he  asserts,  "unlike  many  of  thoae 
who  have  opposed  me.  I  dont  want  to  name 
any  names — no." 

Yarborough  likes  to  recall  his  earlier  cam- 
paigning days  when  the  automobile  caravan, 
rather  than  the  corporate  airplane,  carried 
the  candidate  and  his  cntouwge.  and  the  old- 
time  "glve-'em-hell"  speech  was  the  trade 
mark  of  a  candidate,  rather  than  a  slick: 
television  commercial.  That  was  when  the 
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somebody  else's  name  on  them."  By  con- 
trast. LBJ.  when  called  on  recently  for  praise 
of  Yarborough.  quoted  the  late  J.  Prank 
Dobie:  "I  salute  him  for  hU  sense  of  clvl- 
llaed  values,  for  his  sense  of  justice  for  his 
enUghtened  Intellect,  for  his  decency  as  a 
human  being  and  for  his  integrity.' 

Asked  to  specify  the  slgnlOcant  legislation 
that  he  had  a  major  role  in  passing.  Yar- 


always  had  heavy  support  from  labor  groups, 
of  being  responsible  for  a  strike  in  Port 
Arthur,  as  well  as  for  other  strikes  In  Texas- 
Why  doe?  he  choose  that  race,  rather  than 
bis  Senate  defeat,  as  his  biggest  disappoint- 
ment'' 

"Because  I  had  that  (1954)  election  won 
and  had  earned  It."  Yarborough  says.  "Shivers 
took  It  away  from  me.  Beat  me  with  the  Port 


portunitv  to  do  anything  in  public  life,  there 
had  been  such  a  smear  campaign," 

Yarborough  does  not  consider  Texas  voters 
"ungrateful"  for  what  he  has  done  In  Wash- 
IngTon.  He  simply  thinks  they  are  not  In- 
formed about  hlB  worth  to  the  state  and  the 
nation.  CharacterlstlcaUy.  he  acciaea  the 
press  of  being  responsible-.  "They  have  be«n 
screening  me  out  of  the  news  for  13  years — 
not  the  working  press,  but  the  management 
people" 

The  alleged  prejudice  of  the  press  has  been 
one  of  the  most  persistent  Yarborough  re- 
frains of  the  last  two  decades.  Whether  the 
aJlegaUon  la  right  or  wrong,  It  Is  something 
the  senator  feels  quite  deeply.  So  deeply.  In 
fact,  that  he  has  been  accused  of  being  almost 
paranoid  In  his  dealing  with  some  reporters 
and  some  newspapers,  which  has  tended 
to  make  the  Issue  circular. 

There    was    a    lime    during    last    spring's 


landmark  Uws  including 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958.  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  federal  aid  to  education,  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  which  extended  the  federal  aid  concept 
to  the  public  schools  below  the  college  level. 

The  senator  also  personally  created  and 
saw  through  to  p(»sage  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  Professors 
Emeritus  Act  and  measure*  to  extend  educa- 
tional media  aid  to  schools  and  assist  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

He  has  been  the  chief  Senate  sponsor  of 
the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  and 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park.  Yar- 
borough rewrote  and  got  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  an  expansion  and  total 
reform  of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  aid  act. 
Ho  authored  a  number  of  other  major  health 
programs,  including  thoae  to  establish  re- 
gional  mental    health   centers,    provide  mi- 


Yarborough  was  an  Indefatigable  campaigner. 
"These  new  fellows  couldn't  beat  me  in 
a  summer  campaign,"  he  claims.  The  sena- 
tor frankly  misses  the  old  style  of  campaign- 
ing, perhaps  because,  though  he  won't  admit 
it.  he  Isn't  particularly  effective  in  the  new 
mass-media  advertising  style. 

For  Ralph  Webster  Yarborough.  bom  Just 
three  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
politics  and  politicking  of  the  plain  people 
were  simple.  You  came  to  a  small  town. 
shook  all  the  available  hands  at  the  court- 
house, dropped  by  to  have  coffee  with  the 
local  folk,  kissed  a  few  bable«,  made  an  elo- 
quent If  perhaps  slanderous  attack  on  your 
opponent  and  moved  on  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance elsewhere. 

Yarborough  knew  the  system  well,  virtually 
from  birth.  Hla  family  has  been  Involved  In 
politics  for  years  In  East  Texas  where  he  was 
born  In  Chandler,  Henderson  County,  on 
June  8.  1»03.  Young  Yarborough  didn't  take 
the  direct  path  to  poUUcs.  He  did  some 
rather  strange  things  for  an  East  Texas  boy. 
like  spending  a  year  at  West  Point  before 
dropping  out;  working  for  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Berlin:  entering 
The  University  of  Texas  law  school  at  age 
20  and  later  graduating  with  highest  honors, 
though  he  was  eaaentlally  a  college  dropout. 

The  young  lawyer  served  as  an  asalslant 
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Theodore  Agnew. 

"Tve  crttlclied  the  press  In  the  past,  of 
course."  he  admit*,  "and  T  could  have  done 
It  again  this  year.  But  I  didnt  because  I 
thought  I  would  be  waatlng  my  time.  You 
can't  change  the  press,  anyway.  But  I  may 
have  made  a  mistake.  AgneW  U  popular  as 
hell  for  doing  It." 


The  Texas  senator,  while  deemed  conten- 
tious, argumentative  and  uncooperative  by 
many  of  his  feUow  Teiana.  is  regarded  as  a 
legend  of  aorta  In  Congreaa,  For  one  thing, 
he  la  the  only  cbalrman  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee who  represent*  a  state  with  more  than 
10  million  people.  "In  moat  of  the  big  states 
you  either  get  beat  ao  often,  or  die  trying  to 


ground  he  lost  a  1938  race  for  attorney  gen- 
eral to  a  former  SMU  all-American  quarter- 
back. Gerald  Mann.  He  spent  World  War  n  as 
an  army  Infantry  and  military  government 
officer,  then  returned  to  a  postwar  law  prac- 
tice. After  bU  1963  and  1954  defeau  by 
Shivers,  be  challenged  TJ.a.  Senator  Frio* 
Daniel    for   governor   in    1958,   only   to  lo«e 
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again.  But  In  the  1957  special  election  to 
Pnlsh  Daniel's  term  in  the  Senate^whlch 
Daniel  had  resigned  to  become  governor — 
Yarborough  finally  won,  and  against  18  op- 
ponents. 

Yarborough  won  the  Senate  seat  again  In 
I9S8  against  William  "Dollar  BlU"  Blakely, 
as  he  called  his  Democratic  opponent,  and 
Republican  Boy  Whlttenburg.  Again  in  1964. 
with  then -President  Johnson's  help,  he  beat 
Democrat  Gordon  McLendon  and  OOP  chal- 
lenger George  Bush. 

"A  political  career  Is  terribly  difficult  on 
your  family."  the  senator  says.  "You  take  a 
terrific  loss  financially  if  you  play  It  straight. 
BO  your  family  suflera,  of  course.  You  have 
to  regret  all  the  hardships  on  your  family. 
(He  has  a  aon,  Richard,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  U£.  Indian  Claims  Commlsaion.)  But  I 
dont  regret  at  all  having  gotten  into  politics. 
I  am  always  enco\iraglng  young  people  to- 
ward public  service,  although  I  warn  them 
about  the  sacrifices  and  the  pressures  and 
the  disappointments.  But  I  certainly  have  no 
regrets  about  my  own  career." 

Hla  lack  of  regret  ahows  In  his  work.  Be 
continues  to  act  as  If  he  were  going  to  be 
a  senator  for  another  dozen  years.  All  his 
new  legislative  proposals,  obviously,  are  not 
earth-shaking,  but  some  of  the  senator's 
work  In  his  lameduck  montJaa  protiably  will 
be  vintage — oontroverslal,  fight -provoking 
and  worth  remembering.  For  example,  he 
wants  to  build  the  legislative  groundwork 
for  a  national  system  of  health  insurance. 

There  arc  moments  when  Yarborough  slows 
down.  He  likes  to  recall  that  in  his  years  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  accumulated  383  packing 
cases  of  mall.  He's  kept  it  all.  this  corre- 
spondence about  subjects  as  far-reaching  as 
legislation  of  national  import  or  as  personal 
as  getting  a  son  out  of  an  Army  stockade. 

He  also  has  350  or  so  boxes  of  books.  Con- 
gressional studies  and  other  papers  that  he 
wants  to  keep.  Cataloging  his  Senate  papers 
and  getting  them  ready  for  a  voter-decreed 
trip  to  Texas  tends  to  alow  the  senator's 
pace.  "Next  to  losing  the  election  and  this 
office,"  he  says,  "the  worst  thing  is  having  to 
move." 

Talking  at  his  usual  fast  dip.  and  at  all 
angles,  he  mentions  a  "leisure""  activity:  "I 
have  only  hunted  and  fished  nine  days  In 
more  than  13  years.  I  tised  to  do  It  four  to 
six  weeks  a  year.  I  want  to  get  that  going 
again." 

But.  characteristically,  his  conversation 
turns  again  to  hla  Setiate  work — about  how 
much  time  he  has  left,  how  Congress  is 
likely  to  be  late  adjourning  this  session,  and 
how,  therefore,  there  Is  more  time  to  be 
spent  paaalng  bills.  But.  mostly  by  Implica- 
tion, he  Is  talking  about  how  little  time  there 
is  left  for  him — and  how  much  there  is  for 
him  to  do  for  the  nation. 

Then,  unable  to  resist  one  of  his  career- 
long  favorite  roles,  he  becomes  the  political 
enigma  again:  "If  I  live  as  long  as  my  father 
did  (to  age  100.  plus  11  days),  I  will  be 
around  for  a  long  time."  That  works  out  to 
33  more  years,  plenty  of  time  to  run  for  pub- 
lic office  again. 

Yarborough  Identifies  with  Sam  Houston 
In  history  as  an  under-appreciated  public 
servant.  There  have  been  many  under-ap- 
preciated politicians  in  history.  But  when 
the  senator  claims  he  la  a  mlsunderatood 
man.  the  least  one  can  say  is  that  be  has 
always  seemed  to  enjoy  that  status. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALZrOXNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased  to  Include  In  the  Congressional 
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Record  my  23d  Report  From  Washington 
to  the  resldenU  of  CaUfomia's  30tli  Dis- 
trict. "91st  Congress— Re-Cap."  high- 
lighting some  of  the  major  accomplish- 
ments and  significant  legislative  issues 
considered  during  the  91st  Congress. 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  regular 
reports,  I  have  also  sent  out  20  special 
reports  to  cover  topics  and  events  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  particular  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  our  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles  area. 

The  report  follows: 

COMGREBSMAH   ED   BOTSAX,   BSPOKTS  FkOM 
WaSHIKCTON 

I  am  happy  to  send  you  this  Report  from 
Washington,  highlighting  some  of  the  major 
accomplishments  and  significant  legislative 
issues  of  particular  interest  to  the  citizens  of 
Metropolitan  Lo«  Angeles,  which  were  con- 
sidered during  the  91st  Congress, 

TAX   CTTT 

I  voted  for  the  9l8t  Congress'  landmark 
Tax  Reform  Act — the  most  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  revision  since  the  D.S.  in- 
come tax  Uw  was  enacted  in  ifi  13— providing 
substantial  across-the-board  rate  reductions 
for  all  individual  taxpayers,  while  making  a 
start  toward  clo.'itng  some  of  the  major  loop- 
holes which  allow  special  Interests  and  the 
wealthy  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  nation's  tax  burden. 

Although  It  falls  short  of  doing  all  that 
needs  to  be  done,  both  in  terms  of  easing  the 
overall  tax  load,  and  In  making  the  tax  sys- 
tem more  equitable,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  Is 
a  good  beginning,  and  for  this  reason  I 
supported  It — especially  after  the  measure 
was  amended  to  assure  a  tax  cut  for  all  tax- 
payers. 

While  reducing  the  financial  burden  for 
everyone,  the  legislation  concentrates  Its  re- 
lief provisions  to  benefit  the  average  mid- 
dle and  lower  income  taxpayer,  removes  com- 
pletely from  the  tax  rolls  mUllons  of  pov- 
erty-level wage  earners,  and  greatly  reduces 
tax  liability  for  low-Income  families. 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  increase  both 
the  personal  exemption  and  the  standard 
deduction:  att«mpt  to  plug  loopholes  and 
generally  tighten-up  provisions  relating  to 
oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance,  capital  gains, 
tax-exempt  foundations,  charitable  contri- 
butions, the  business  Investment  tax  credit; 
as  well  as  adopt  a  new  "minimum  tax"  to 
make  sure  that,  regardless  of  any  tax  breaks 
still  in  the  law.  every  citizen  who  ia  able 
bears  at  least  some  share  of  the  country^ 
tax  load. 

NATIONAX.   HEALTH   CAU 

The  American  people  today  face  a  health 
crisis  of  major  proportions. 

While  spending  more  now  for  medical  care 
than  any  other  nation — over  $60  billion  a 
year — their  health  is  worse  than  many  other 
industrialized  countrlea. 

For  example.  America  ranks  ISth  in  infant 
mortality  among  Industrialised  nations,  s«t- 
enth  in  maternal  mortality.  18th  In  life  ez- 
pectAncy  for  men,  and  llth  in  life  expectancy 
for  women.  By  every  Index.  Americana  are 
less  healthy  now  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

I  agree  with  the  former  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary,  who  declared.  "This 
nation  Is  faced  with  a  breakdown  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  unless  Immediate  con- 
certed action  is  taken  by  government  and 
the  private  sector." 

Although  good  health  care  la  recognised 
as  an  essential  right  of  our  cltlEens,  for  mU- 
llons of  people  such  care  is  virtually  non- 
existent. 

Because  of  this  situation.  I  have  Joined 
with  a  bi-partisan  group  of  over  50  other 
members  of  the  VJ3.  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Representatives  In  introducing  legislation, 
the  Health  Security  Act  of  1970,  to  esUbllsh 
a  comprehensive  national  health  can  pro- 
gram for  all  realdenu  of  the  t7nit«d  States. 
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My  bill,  HJl.  IB156,  would  help  enable  our 
Nation  to  make  the  right  to  health  care  not 
merely  a  principle  or  a  long-term  social  goal, 
but  a  living  reality.  The  goal  would  be  to 
Insiue  that  all  persons  residing  In  the  coun- 
try had  the  opportunity  to  receive  good 
health  care — without  barriers  to  the  care 
they  need,  and  without  the  crushing  finan- 
cial burdens  that  too  often  aocompany  the 
delivery  of  health  services  today. 

The  program  would  not  only  create  a  ey»- 
tem  of  national  health  insurance  which 
would  make  adequate  personal  health  serv- 
ices available  to  all  residents,  but.  through 
the  operation  of  the  system,  it  would  effect 
major  Improvements  In  the  organization  and 
methods  of  delivering  health  care,  ao  as  to 
increase  their  avallabUlty,  cmtrol  rising 
costs,  and  safeguard  their  quality. 

DWECT   ELECTION    0»   THE    PEEStTENT 

One  of  the  most  significant  measures 
passed  by  the  Hotise  in  recent  years  is  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  present  electoral  college  system 
and  provide  for  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

As  a  co-Bponsor  of  this  one-man -one-vote 
national  election  plan.  I  was  delighted  at  the 
339-70  House  vote  of  approval,  and  am  hope- 
ful the  Senate  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
current  opposition  fiUbuster  and  take  af- 
firmative action  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  the  latest  nationwide  polls  showing 
more  than  B0%  of  tbe  electorate  favoring 
direct  elections,  it  should  then  be  possible 
to  obtain  ratification  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  states  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

As  adopted  In  the  House,  the  proposal 
would  provide  that  the  candidate  getting 
the  most  popular  votes  would  be  elected 
P^psident.  as  long  as  he  had  at  least  40% 
of  the  vote.  If  no  candidate  received  40.  a 
runoff  election  between  the  two  leading 
candidates  would  be  held. 

By  recognizing  the  basic  Justice  of  as- 
suring that  each  citlren's  choice  la  given 
equal  weight,  and  the  candidate  with  the 
most  popular  votes  wins.  I  believe  we  wUl 
be  implementing  a  long-overdue  reform  in 
America's  electoral  system — and  at  the  same 
time,  guaranteeing  that  every  member  of 
our  society  has  a  full  opporttinlty  to  par- 
ticipate directly  In  the  selection  of  otir  na- 
tional leadership. 

LOS    ANCELBS    TOtTTH    CAMP 

I  was  delighted  to  help  secure  full  federal 
assistance  for  a  unique  federal  'local  govern- 
ment private  Industry  cooperative  project  to 
convert  the  former  Angeles  National  Forest 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Penner  Canyon  Into  a 
multi-ptirpose  Juvenile  rehabilitation  facility 
operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Proba- 
tion Department. 

County  and  federal  officials  have  now 
worked  out  final  arrangements  for  use  of  this 
•2  million  camp  site  to  provide  a  a4-hour-»- 
day.  7-day-a-week  residential  training  pro- 
gram for  17-  to  18-year-old  youths — In  an 
e3ort  to  solve  one  of  Ixw  Angeles"  most 
pressing  problems:  an  acute  shortage  of 
adequate  space  and  properly  equipped  fa- 
ciUtles  to  handle  the  County's  rapidly  ris- 
ing Juvenile   delinquency  case  load. 

With  the  official  opening  ceremonies  held 
on  October  9th.  the  VS.  JuaUce  Departmenfa 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion awarded  a  special  WOO.OOO  grant  for  the 
Tel  edyne- Packard -Bell  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles  to  develop  an  experimental  demon- 
stration oommunlty-baaed  correcUonal  pro- 
gram, etre&iing  job-related  educational  and 
vocaUonal  trslnlng  experiences  for  youthful 
offenders. 

Expected  to  be  fuUy  operaUonal  by  early 
1971.  the  35-acre  San  Oabrlet  Mountain  alU 
will  accommodate  some  200  youths,  on  a 
year-round  basU  with  the  rehablUt*tlon 
program  emphasizing  remedial  and  voca- 
Uonal education.  Job  training,  forest  conser- 
vation work,  camp  maintenance,  mdlvldual 
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and   group   counfeling.  and   Job  pUcemeut 
aJter  release. 

vrrxBAHS  Arr&ns 

It  waa  an  bonor  to  receive  a  aecond  mn- 
lor  legtalatlve  assignment  In  the  the  ftlst 
Congress  as  a  member  oJ  the  important  House 
committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  ap- 
pointment Is  In  addlUon  to  my  wark  on  the 
House  Foreign  AflaUa  Committee,  and  has 
prorlded  an  opportunity  to  be  or  service  to 
(^Ulornlas  S  million  veterana— more  than 
any  other  state  In  the  Nation. 

In  fact  almost  50  percent  ol  our  cUliens 
ai»  aSected.  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
activities  of  the  Veterans  Committee  In  such 
flelds  as  yeterans  housing,  education  and 
training  programs:  VA  hospitals  and  medical 
care-  GI  Insurance;  compensaUon  and  voca- 
tlonkl  rehabilitation;  and  veterans  pensions. 
I  was  also  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain federal  agency  approval  thU  year  for 
the  new  Veterans  Assistance  Center  In  Los 
Angeles.  When  fully  operating,  the  Center 
wlU  be  one  of  the  first  of  its  Xlnd  In  the  na- 
tion designed  speclflcilly  to  provide  return- 
ing Vietnam  servicemen  with  a  new  concept 
of  personalized  outrejch  servlcrs— to  insure 
that  all  veterans,  especially  those  recently 
separated  receive  comprehensive  educational. 
V'Ca!lor;'l  counsenng,  sndal  servicer,  and 
job  training  and  pl.icement  os8l?t.vnce.  tail- 
ored to  tM  individual  needs  of  the  veteran— 
to  help  him  malte  a  succesrfu!  reidjustment 
to  clvll'.sn  life,  tate  full  advantage  of  all 
government  benefits  available  to  him.  and 
become  a  productive,  self-supporting  member 
of  the  community. 

Durlcj  this  session,  the  Veterar.^  C.^trmlt- 
tf  v-;c  re.T'.'"'"'I*  '^  ;eg!s:atton  enacted 
to  provide  an  ST-  Increase  In  disability  com- 
pensation for  two  million  disabled  vetemns. 
as  well  OS  a  simr.ar  Increase  In  ntjnscrrlce- 
connectcd  pensions  ;o  more  than  one  and 
one-half  million  veterans  and  widows — aasur- 
Ing  that  none  will  have  their  pensions  re- 
duced because  of  the  social  security  Increase 
als  OKd  by  Consress 

Moreover,  nearly  a  million  el-servlcemen 
are  now  receiving  a  35 '■r  Increase  In  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance."!,  and  all  mcTn- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Ptorcea  are  covered  with  an 
additional  »5.000  In  Insurance. 

Also  as  a  direct  result  of  the  intenjlre  ef- 
forts of  the  House  Veterans'  AfTalrs  Commit- 
tee the  VA's  Hospiul  and  Medical  Program 
wui  have  USS  million  In  appropriations 
above  the  crlglnal  budget  request— to  assure 
the  very  bent  posalble  care  Is  provided  those 
who  have  served  their  country  In  uniform. 
especially  those  who  have  suffered  wounds  or 
semce-oonnected  dlsabiuuc*. 

CQUai,  aiGHTS  TO%  woimt 
Almost  half  a  cenrory  of  effort — by  more 


than  halt  the  Nation's  cltlMna— to  gain  full 
equality  under  the  law  Is  approaching  Bnal 

BUCCe>5S. 

Legislation  similar  to  my  resolution.  H.J. 
Bea.  477.  propoalng  an  amendment  to  the 
Oonitttutlon  to  guarantee  equal  rights  for 
women,  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
since  1923  without  receiving  favorable  ac- 
tion Uom  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
(though  the  Senate  had  paaaed  such  an 
amendment  In  1950  and  again  In  1983). 

But,  by  using  a  "discharge  petition"  to 
bring  the  Issue  directly  to  the  House  Floor 
for  a  vote,  we  were  able  to  overcome  the 
Oommlttee's  continued  oppoeltlon.  and  then 
score  a  resounding  352-15  victory— far  more 
votes  than  the  necrfsary  two-thirds  required 
oa  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Though  currently  facing  a  parliamentary 
delay  In  the  Senate  with  final  approval  of 
the  equal  rights  resolution  by  Congress,  it 
win  be  submitted  for  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states,  as  provided  In  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution. 

This  legislative  breaithrough  1»  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  full  equality  for  women 
In  America.  There  are  many  reaaons  for  fed- 
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eral  and  state  approval  of  the  measure,  but 
the  strongest  U  that  It  Is  simply  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Ducrlmlnatlou  In  any  form  has  no  pUce 
in  a  modem  society,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  talents  of  any  group  of  citizens 
in  these  demanding  times.  Complete  equality 
before  the  law,  as  weU  as  acceptance  of 
women's  equal  rights,  must  be  granted  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  ftUl  potential  of  aU  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

CABINTT  COMMtTTtC 

Congressional  enactment  of  my  bill  to 
establuh  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  Spanlsh-Spealclng  People  U  a 
good  indication  of  the  nationwide  support 
«-a  found  fur  the  goal  of  Increased  Jobs,  bet- 
ter housing,  improved  health  aire,  and  wider 
educational  opportunities  for  America's  10 
million  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 

The  proposal's  resounding  314-81  vote  of 
approval  In  the  House  was  an  encouraging 
d'aiotiitratun  cf  a  desire  for  stronger  fed- 
eral icudersiilp  in  Identifying  and  lucetlng 
the  unique  needs  of  the  country's  second 
largest  minority  group. 

Spanlih-surnamed  Americans,  along  with 
all  other  citizens,  must  be  offered  a  real 
chance  to  enter  Into  the  mal.istream  of  every 
phase  of  our  nation's  life— to  obtain  a  full 
share  of  the  great  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational benefits  of  this  land. 
VOLrxTEKa  saMY 
I  have  been  pleased  by  the  growing  evi- 
dence Of  widespread  bl-partlaan  support  for 
my  bill.  HJl.  18616  to  end  compulsory  mlU- 
tary  service  and  establish  an  aU-voIunteer 
army. 

The  bill  translates  Into  Legislative  Form 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
President's  bluc-rlbbon  Gates  CommlMlon, 
which  completed  the  most  extensive  and  ob- 
jective study  of  the  voluntary  military  con- 
cept and  developed  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  eliminating  the  draft  with  all  lu  in- 
equlUes  and  moving  toward  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force— as  one  of  the  Nation's  first 
priorities. 

Headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates,  the  study  Commission  found 
that  ending  conscription  and  implement- 
If.g  the  volunteer  service  concept  ( l )  would 
cause  oiUy  a  small  budget  Increase,  and 
would  actually  be  cheaper  in  real  economic 
terms;  (31  could  be  achieved  without  Im- 
pairing the  country's  ability  to  meet  existing 
and  anticipated  troop  level  requirements; 
(3)  would  be  adequate  to  defend  the  na- 
tion, even  against  a  surprise  attack:  (4) 
would  not  result  in  a  more  militarized  so- 
ciety: and  (51  would  be  sinallar  In  ethnic, 
racial,  and  economic  make-up  to  the  present 
svstem. 

Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
Congressional  approval  of  the  volunteer  army 
proposal  so  far.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  broad 
pubUc  support  developing  lor  this  Idea  will 
help  bring  more  favorable  consideration  In 
Congress  next  year. 

LZGisLA'nvE  QtJESnoNNAiae 
Again  thu  year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
asking  the  views  of  the  residents  of  our 
30th  Congressional  Dls'rlct  on  some  of  the 
key  legislative  Issues  of  special  Interest  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
Nation.  .  ^„      , 

As  m  my  previous  Congressional  Polls,  I 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse— over  10,000  returns  were  received— 
and  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  time  and  effort  spent  In  answering  thl.i 
survey,  and  In  helpmg  determine  the  think- 
ing of  our  constituents  on  the  major  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  tabulated  resulu  have  been  mailed  to 
each  person  who  responded  to  the  question- 
naire and  I  would  be  happy  to  furnish  a 
copy  to  anyone  else  who  is  interested,  upon 
request. 
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XASS  TEANSIT 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss legl-slation  lu  Congress  of  direct  inter- 
est to  Southern  Calilurnla  at  a  recent  busi- 
ness luncheon  of  the  Westlake  Uona  Qub. 
whose  officers  Included  (1  to  r)  Don  L«  Clere, 
Tre.^urer,  Russell  Rowan.  President,  and  Dr. 
Lurry  Kaplan.  First  Vice  President. 

.\moug  the  key  meaiures  approved  this 
year  was  the  flrst  major  federal  program  for 
ccmprehensive  support  ol  urbao  mass  tran- 
sit projecu  In  the  Nation's  fast-growing  met- 
ropolivan  cenieri.  like  Los  Angeles,  where 
over  70  ■«  of  our  population  is  now  concen- 
trated.   

Considered  a  real  tralisporiation  break- 
through, the  mass  transit  legislation  is  a  olg- 
niflcant  first  itep  luward  relieving  Increas- 
ingly acute  automobile  congestion  In  urban 
areas,  and  reversing  the  steady  decline  of 
public  transit  facilities  over  the  past  25 
years. 

BOLXaO   TtMS 

Some  weeks  ago  I  waa  honored  to  be  In- 
vited by  Los  Angeles  entertainment  person- 
ality, Vance  Oraham,  to  appear  on  his  pop- 
ular radio  show  'Bolero  Time",  currently, 
the  show  Is  broadcast  every  week  by  some 
300  stations  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service  around  the  world, 
reseaat,  aavitKtJa  snAaxna 

Joining  Mr.  t  Mrs.  Don  Meyer  of  Loa 
Angeles  during  their  recent  visit  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  As  President  of  the  .Ml-City 
Employees  Association.  Don  expressed  an  iu- 
terest  In  the  possibility  of  federal  revenue 
sharuig  with  the  stites,  and  city  and  county 
governments. 

Becatise  of  greatly  Increased  local  tax  bur- 
dens due  to  rising  costs  of  police,  are,  educa- 
tion, health  and  welfare  programs,  there  have 
been  various  proposala  advanced  along  this 
line  but  though  the  Joint  Senate-House  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the 
subject,  the  chances  for  substantial  Con- 
gressional support  for, the  Idea  would  appear 
to  be  rather  remote  at  the  present  time 

ECONOMIC  rSPANSlON  IN  CAt-trORNlA 

Touring  Apollo  space  program  production 
facilities  with  offlclaU  of  Los  Angelea'  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation.  I  bad  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  recent  Defense  De- 
partment contract  award  to  North  American 
for  engineering  development  work  on  the 
B-1  advanced  strategic  aircraft— a  810  bil- 
lion federal  program  that  will  eventually 
generate  some  100,000  Job*  m  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, w    iW  , 

However,  with  unemployment  In  both  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Countlee  approaching  7 
percent,  and  with  overall  defense  and  space 
cutbacks  continuing  to  adversely  affect  busi- 
ness and  employment  opportunities.  I  have 
supported  the  immediate  Implementation  of 
a  National  Economic  Conversion  Program  to 
assist  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy, 
and  to  protect  those  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  because  of  reduced  levels  of  space  and 
military  expendlttirea. 

By  assuming  some  measure  of  federal  re- 
qunslblllty  to  provlda  finanrt»l  tssaatln* 
to  encourage  government  contractors  In  the 
military  and  aeroepace  fields  to  shift  their 
capital  and  labor  resources  as  smoothly  and 
rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  ex- 
panding civilian  markets,  we  will  be  taking 
effective  action  to  help  prevent  Individual 
employee*,  business  firms,  and  the  commu- 
nities In  which  they  ere  located,  from  suffer- 
ing extreme  personal  hardshlpe  and  severe 
dislocations  during  thia  time  of  economic 
adiustment. 

And.  in  addition  to  assisting  in  an  oederly 
and  gradual  move  away  from  an  economi- 
cally unhealthy  dependence  on  government 
procurements,  we  will  be  helping  i«-orlent 
our  national  prlorltlea  toward  pressing  do- 
meatlc  needa— as  the  technology,  the  re- 
sources. «nd  the  admlnlstmtlve  management 
skills  developed  by  so  many  of  our  defense 
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»nd  space-rvlated  Industries  ore  locre«8lngIy 
channeled  into  broader  and  more  dlvenlfled 
areaA  urgenUy  demanding  the  Nation's  at- 
tention, such  as  Improving  our  trausporta- 
tloQ  systems  and  faclUtles.  finding  ways  to 
promote  urban  development  and  solve  hous- 
ing needs,  expanding  education  and  bealtJi 
care  opportunities,  providing  more  effective 
BU*  and  water  pollution  control  and  solid 
waste  disposal,  developing  new  sources  of 
power,  and  protecting  our  environment,  to 
name  but  a  few. 


VS.  STRATEOY  IN  ASIA 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or   PSMNSTLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  U,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  12  and  13,  1970.  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  In  Washington  con- 
ducted a  seminar  on  "n.S.  Strategy  In 
Asia"  under  the  chalrmanslUp  of  Earl  C. 
Ravenal.  the  former  Director  of  the 
Asian  Division  of  Systems  Analysis  In 
the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  was  a  timely  seminar  in  that  this 
Is  the  time  to  start  a  responsible  dialog 
on  the  future  implications  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  and.  generally,  the  U.S.  role  In 
Asia  after  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ravcnal's  presentation  to  the  con- 
ference, "The  Nixon  Doctrine.  Defense 
Policy,  and  Our  Commitments  in  Asia," 
raises  some  serious  questions  about  our 
present  and  future  course  in  Asia.  The 
paper  is  well  reasoned  and  documented 
and  I  recommend  It  to  my  colleagues  for 
careful  reading,  as  follows: 
Tkk  Nixon  DocmiNx.  Dsfcnse  Polict.  and 
Oua  CoiCMrrMENTs  in  Asia 
(By  Earl  C.  Ravenal,  lDstltut«  for  Policy 
Studies,  Sept.  13. 1970) 
aiocaAFKiCAi.  note 

Bari  C.  Ravenal  was  Director  of  the  Asian 
Division  (Systems  Analysis)  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1967  to  1069. 
He  drafted  the  Memorandum  to  the  Presl- 
dent  on  U.S  Strategy  and  Force  Structure 
for  Asia  and  directed  the  Interagency  Pro- 
gram Analysis  of  Korea  for  the  National 
Security  Council.  He  Is  now  a  member  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

SELECTED   POINTS    riOM   THIS   PAPEB 

Thus  the  Ntxon  Doctrine  reveals  Ita  first 
contradiction:  between  objectives  and  strat- 
egy. Are  we  seeing  the  beginning  of  a  return 
to  the  defense  poetiu-e  of  the  19&0'8,  with  an 
unabated  collection  of  commitments  and  a 
gaggle  of  front-line  client  itatea,  but  wttb 
Umlted  options  and  a  renewed  fUrtatlon  with 
the  fantasy  of  tactical  nuclear  warfare? 

The  system  Is  now  neutral  to  the  propoaal 
and  creation  of  arbitrary  forces.  Tlxus  the 
AdmlnistratioD's  defense  planning  procedure 
causes  a  second  contradiction:  between 
atrategy  and  forces.  This  country  may  well 
end  the  1970'b  with  the  worst  of  both  worlds: 
on  the  one  hand  a  full  panoply  of  commit- 
ments and  a  strategy  that  continues  to  serve 
an  ambitious  policy  of  containment;  on  the 
other,  a  wtx^ld-wlde  sprlnkilng  of  token  de- 
ployments and  a  force  structure  that  la  still 
expensive,  but  unbalanced,  unready,  and  Ir- 
relevant to  our  security. 

The  only  solution  that  transcends  the  tri- 
angle of  unaatlsfactory  cboloe  is  to  r«>evalu- 
at«  our  Interests  In  Asia;  restate  those  ob- 
JeotlTes  tbat  impUcate  us  in  tbe  posslblUty 
of  war  on  the  Aalaa  t«**>h>wh  uid  diminish 
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our  control  over  our  actions;  resist  the  grand 
and  vaptd  formulas  of  our  role  In  Asia — such 
as  the  existential  pl&Utude  tliat  "we  are  a 
Paolfic  power" — that  encourage  a  posture  of 
paramountcy;  reueat  from  the  poUcy  of  mil- 
itary contaliunent  of  China;  and  revise  tbe 
allianoee  tbat  have  come  to  represent  our 
commltment  to  containment. 

BOUMABT   AND   BZTDATION 

More  than  a  year  after  Its  enunciation  at 
Guam,  and  after  several  elaborations  and  ex- 
pUcatlons.*  the  Nixon  Doctrine  remains  ob- 
scure and  contradictory  in  Its  Intent  and 
application.  It  is  not  simply  that  tbe  wider 
pattern  of  war  In  Indochina  challenges  the 
Doctrine's  promise  of  a  lower  posture  In 
Asia.  More  than  that,  close  analysis  and  the 
unfolding  of  events  expose  some  basic  flaws 
in  the  logic  of  the  Administration's  evolving 
security  policy  for  the  1970'b. 

The  Klxon  Doctrine  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered to  mclude  not  only  (1 )  the  declara- 
tory poUcy  orientation  (tbe  Doctrine  Itself), 
but  also  (2)  the  revised  worldwide  security 
strategy  (the  "IS^  war  strategy")  and  (3i 
the  new  defense  decision -making  processes 
(such  as  "flscal  guidance  budgeting") — as- 
pects that  hare  received  Uttle  comment, 
especially  In  their  Integral  relation  to  the 
making  and  implementing  on  this  country's 
foreign  policy.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  in- 
terrelations blp  of  these  element*  of  the 
NUon  Doctrine  and  their  bearing  on  United 
States  commitments  in  Asia.  The  effects  of 
thlit  Administration's  moves  in  these  areas — 
by  decision,  indirection,  or  default — wUl 
shape  and  constrain  the  choices  of  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Presidents  foreign  policy  declarsUon 
of  February  1070  promises  an  adjustment 
of  our  political-military  purposes  and  our 
resotirces : 

"Our  interests,  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, our  strategies  and  our  defense  budgets 
are  being  brought  Into  balance— with  each 
other  and  with  our  overaU  national  pri- 
orities." * 

After  a  decade  of  burgeoning  mlUtary 
spending  and  entanglement  in  foreign  oon- 
fllct.  the  nation  has  welcomed  the  vision  of 
lower  defense  budgets  balanced  by  a  redac- 
tion In  American  involvement  overseas,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia. 

Actually,  however,  the  Administration's 
new  policies  and  decision  processes  do  not 
bring  about  the  projected  balance.  In  fact, 
they  create  some  new  strategic  Imbalances. 
EssenttaUy.  we  are  to  support  the  same  level 
of  potential  involvement  wltb  smaller  con- 
ventional forces.  The  spectre  of  Intervention 
wUl  remain,  but  the  risk  of  defeat  or  sule- 
male  wlU  be  greater;  and  the  nuclear  threah- 
hold  will  be  lower.  The  fundamental  Issues 
of  Interests,  commitments,  and  allliinces  are 
not  resolved.' 

The  President's  foreign  policy  statement 
pretends  to  expose  a  contradiction  In  the 
security  planning  process  of  the  previous 
AdmlnlstraUon — between  Its  strategy  of  2^ 
wars  and  the  force  structure  it  proposed  to 
Implement  that  strategy.  But  the  President's 
program  contains  two  contradictions:  The 
first  Is  a  new  gap.  between  strategy  and  ob- 
jectives, since  this  country's  exposure  to 
local  conflict,  through  its  worldwide  objec- 
tives and  commitments.  Is  to  be  undimin- 
ished. The  second  Is  the  same  old  gap  be- 
tween strategy  and  force  structure,  which 
It  has  not  eliminated  but  attempted  to  close 
only  by  arbitrarily  rationalizing  the  strategy 
down  to  l»^  wars.  Moreover,  the  new  budge- 
tary technique  of  fiscal  guidance  actually 
severs  the  conceptual  link  between  strategy 
and  force  structure,  and  any  momentary 
oonourrence  of  the  two  wiU  be  soddentaJ. 
It  la  dUBoult  to  BM  how  such  maneums  can 
satisfy  either  those  critics  of  Intarvuitlon 
who  call  for  guaranteee  of  limited  future 
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exposure  or  those  conservative  analysts,  and 
our  allies,  who  demand  assurance  of  our 
capablUty  to  fulfill  existing  commitments. 

THK   SnUTECT   PftOBLXM 

In  the  late  1960's  some  Defense  Department 
analysts  Identified  a  triangle  of  alterna- 
tives that  proceed  from  the  objective  of  close- 
in  military-  containment  of  China  and  the 
forward  defence  of  an  Aalan  allies.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  alternatives  can  be  defined  in 
terms  of  three  triangular  sets: 

(A)  With  regard  to  deterrence  In  peace- 
time: (If  a  high  level  of  active  oonveutlonal 
forces,  conspicuously  deployed  or  deployable; 
or  (3)  obvious  early  and  fundamentaJ  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  weapons;  or  (3)  weakened 
deterrence  and  greater  risk  of  an  enemy  ini- 
tiative. 

(B)  With  regard  to  initial  defense  In  oass 
of  war:  (1)  large  conventional  forces  In  Asia 
are  quickly  deployed:  or  (3)  early  reoourse 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons;  or  (3)  greater 
risk,  of  losing  allied  territory. 

(C)  with  regard  to  terminating  a  war:  (1) 
large  troop  commitments  and  heavy  casual- 
ties; or  i2)  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  either 
tactical  battlefield  or  strategic  coercive;  or 
(3)  an  indefinite  and  wasting  stalemate, 
tantamount  to  defeat. 

Once  the  objective  of  containment  is  ac- 
cepted, these  sets  of  alternatives  have  the 
force  and  objectivity  of  a  law  of  nature.  One 
can  choose  among  the  alternatives  or  try  to 
EUbstitute  an  equivalent — as  the  program  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  attempts  to  do.  But  any 
policy  tbat  claims  to  evade  the  aliarnatlvea 
without  renalng  the  objecUve  Is  mere  pre- 
tence. 

The  only  solution  that  transcends  the  tri- 
angle of  unsatisfactory  choice  is  to  re-evalu- 
ate our  interests  in  Asia;  restate  those  ob- 
jectives that  unpUcate  tu  in  the  poseiblllty 
of  war  on  the  Asian  mainland  and  dUnlnl&h 
our  control  over  our  actions;  resist  the  grand 
and  vapid  formulas  of  our  role  in  Asia — such 
as  the  existential  platitude  that  "we  are 
a  Padflc  power."* — that  encourage  a  posture 
of  paramountcy;  retreat  from  the  policy  of 
military  containment  of  China;  and  t*v^M 
the  alliances  that  have  come  to  represent 
our  commitment  to  cloae-in  containment. 

But  this  course  the  President  has  con- 
sistently rejected;  "We  will  maintain  our 
Interests  in  Asia  and  the  commitments  that 
flow  from  them. .  .* 

"The  United  States  will  keep  all  lU  treaty 
commitments."^ 

Thus,  the  root  problem  ol  the  Nixon  I>oo- 
trtne  remains  lu  abiding  commitment  to  the 
conUinmcnt  of  China.  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  pcllcy.  our  government  hopes  to  main- 
tain all  our  present  Asian  alliances  and  de 
facto  cammltments.  profiting  from  their  de- 
terrent value  but  avoiding  their  implica- 
tions. Yet  It  also  intends  to  scale  down  our 
conventional  mUltary  capability. 

This  paper  contends  that  the  Artmlnls- 
trataon  has  neither  diminished  our  potential 
Involvement  in  Asian  conflicts  nor  reeolved 
the  resulting  dilemma  by  providing  ooo- 
vinclngly  lor  a  defense  In  Asia  that  will 
obviate  reUance  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  first  examine  the  pro^>ect  erf  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  as  a  relief  from  involvement 
in  Asian  contingencies.  The  trsnma  that  has 
resulted  from  our  Inability  to  win  decWvely 
In  Vietnam  has  caused  our  pollcymaky  to 
suggeet  a  limitation  of  future  involve&ent 
on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  ex- 
ternal or  overt  aggression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Insurgency,  political  subversion,  and 
dvU  war  on  the  other  The  President's  policy 
document  iittempts  In  this  way  to  avoid  the 
strategy  dilemma  by  altering  the  criteria  lor 
Intervention  and  thus  understating  tl»e 
probability  of  involvement:  "...  we  cannot 
expect  VS.  military  forces  to  cope  vrtth  the 
entire  spectrum  of  threats  (sctng  alUca  w 
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DOtenUBl  lUlM  ihroughout  tie  world.  Tlila 
u  particularly  mw  of  .ubveralon  uid  guer- 
rtu»irar[ai».  of  "wan  ol  nauonal  Uberauon. 
Eroentnce  ti«»  sbavn  that  tfie  best  means 
ol  dealing  wltn  Insurgenclee  U  to  preempt 
them  through  economic  development  and 
eoclal  reform  and  to  control  them  with  po- 
lice, paramilitary  and  miutary  acUon  by  the 
threatened  gcTemment."  •  _^  .  „  ,^^^ 

The  hard  queeUon  remains:  what  U  tneee 
-beat  means"  are  not  successful?  Under 
(hose  conditions,  what  kind  of  soluuons  does 
the  NUon  Doctrine  envisage?  kUght  the 
United  States  be  Impelled  to  intervene  wltii 
combat    forces)    The    Presidents    message 

"A  direct  combat  role  for  D.9.  general  pur- 
pow  forces  arises  prlmarUy  when  Insurgency 
has  shaded  Into  Mterna!  aggression  or  when 
there  Is  an  overt  conventional  attack.  In 
such  cases,  we  shall  weigh  our  Interests  and 
our  commitments,  and  we  shall  consider  the 
etrorts  of  our  allies,  In  determining  our 
response."'  ,  . 

But  this  formula  tor  dlBcrlmlnatlon  and 
discretion  seems  both  unclear  and  unreaUs- 
tlc.  At  what  precise  point  does  an  Insurgency 
become  "external  aggression"?  A  definition 
sometimes  proposed  Is  the  Introduction  of 
enemy  main-force  units,  rather  than  mere 
individual  flUere.  But,  even  apart  from  the 
dlfflcult  question  of  vertUcatlon,  this  event 
might  be  weU  beyond  the  point  where  our 
mtenentlon  became  critical  to  the  situation 
In  this  resort,  nice  dlsilnctlons  would  not 
even  be  relevant.  The  parados  Is  that  in 
the  critical  cases  we  might  have  no  Incentive 
to  define  the  Situation  to  preclude  Interven- 
tion; In  the  less  than  critical  cases  the  oc-?^- 
slon  would  not  even  arise.  In  any  case.  It  Is 
simply  not  credible  that  the  world  sacrifice 
our  stHl-beld  objectives  to  the  vagaries  of 
circumstance. 

As  long  as  our  policy  remains  the  contain- 
ment of  China  and  the  repression  of  -Minn 
Communism,  we  are  IncUned  to  view  even 
largely  Indigenous  revolutions  as  objective 
Instances  of  the  purpose  of  Peking,  or  Hanoi 
or  Pyongyang.  Consequently,  If  an  Insurgency 
in  an  allied  or  even  a  neutral  country  begnn 
to  succeed,  we  would  probably  flr  '  Increa-^ 
loglstlcsl  aid.  then  extend  the  role  o.  advisers, 
and  provide  air  support.  Since  sucrt  mo-cs 
might  bring  a  countervailing  response  from 
the  Asian  Communist  sponsors  of  the  In- 
E'jfffency.  we  might  have  to  choose  between 
Eendtng'  ground  forces  and  allowing  an  ally 
to  lose  bv  our  default.  In  certain  extremities, 
we  might  he  forced  to  the  final  choice  among 
unlimited  conventional  escalation,  defeat  of 
our  own  forces,  or  "technological  cscalstlon  ' 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Thus,  with  our  formal  or  Implied  commit- 
ments and  the  President's  open-ended  pre- 
scription, the  United  states  might  yet  be 
drawn  Into  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, or  have  to  confront  equally  dire  alter- 
natives. In  this  respect  the  NUon  Doctrine 
does  not  Improve  on  the  policy  that  led  to 
Vietnam.  And,  of  course,  our  exposure  to  In- 
volvement In  case  of  more  overt  aggression. 
Such  as  a  Chinese-supported  Invasion  In 
Korea  or  Southeast  Asu.  remains  un- 
diminished. 

•  •  *  •  ■ 

The  only  proposition  that  has  bttoome 
clear  about  the  Nixon  Doctrine  la  that  Its 
moat  advertised  hope  of  resolving  the  strate- 
gy problem — both  reducing  the  forces  we 
maintain  for  Asian  defense  and  avoiding  or 
postponing  Involvement  In  an  Asia  conflict — 
Is  Aslanlzatlon :  the  substitution  of  Indig- 
enous forces,  equipped  through  enlarged  U.S. 
military  assistance,  for  American  troops.  The 
President's  foreign  policy  message,  expanding 
on  his  Ouam  declaration,  takes  cognisance  of 
political  and  economic  changes  In  East  Asia 
that  "enJibla  ui  to  change  the  character  of 
our  InvolTement. '  ■  ".  .  .  the  planning  of 
general  purpoM  forces  must  taka  Into  afi- 
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count  the  fact  that  the  manpower  of  our 
friends  greatly  exceeds  our  own."  ■ 

"The  responsibilities  once  borne  by  the 
United  States  at  such  great  cost  can  now  be 
shared."  "• 

"In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggres- 
sion [conventional  attack  or  Insurgencyl  we 
shall  furnish  military  an<.  economic  assist- 
ance when  requested  and  as  appropriate. 
But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  dlractly 
threatened  to  assume  the  prtmary  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its 
defense."  " 

The  essenual  dependence  of  Aslanlaation 
on  expanded  military  assistance  Is  Ulusuated 
even  more  explicitly  In  Secretary  Laird's  dis- 
cussion; 

"An  Important  element  of  national  secu- 
rity policy— one  that  wUl  be  more  Important 
In  the  future  under  our  new  policy — la  the 
Military  Assistance  Program   (MAP)   .  .  . 

•I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  lor 
Increased  understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  this  program  to  the  success  of  the  Nlxou 
Doctrine.  ,..„. 

"The  Mttltary  Asslsunce  Program  (MAPI 
Is  the  key  to  this  approach.  It  Is  the  essen- 
tial Ingredient  of  our  policy  If  we  are  to 
honor  our  obligations,  support  our  allies,  and 
jet  reduce  the  ukellhood  of  having  to  com- 
nUt  American  ground  combat  units."  " 

The  Secretary  recognizes  the  declining 
level  of  popular  support  and  Congressional 
appropriations  for  mUltary  assistance.  His 
soluUon,  considered  pereimlaUy  within  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  but  proposed 
for  the  first  tline  In  a  Secretarial  posture 
statement  to  the  Congress.  Is  a  leglslaUvo 
ploy; 

"We  beUeve  that  mlllury  assistance  should 
be  Integrated  Into  the  Defense  Budget  so 
that  we  can  plan  more  rationally  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  more  fully  an  integrated 
program."  "  ^  , 

Military  aid  for  certain  "forward  defense 
countries."  Including  South  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land, and  Laos,  and  consisting  of  about  80'"= 
of  the  total  category  "Support  of  Other  Na- 
tions," ■»  Is  already  meshed  into  the  Defense 
Budget.  This  Justification  has  not  been  made 
effecuve  In  the  case  of  Korea  or  Taiwan.  And 
yet  a  policy  of  attenuating  the  numtjer  of 
our  troops  In  Korea— already  decided  by  the 
President— or  Insuring  Taiwan  m  the  event 
of  pressiure  or  attack  depends,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  thU  Administration,  on  our  freedom 
to  substitute  U.S.  materiel  tor  manpower. 

To  merge  military  osslstance  into  the  reg- 
ular functional  appropriation  categories  of 
the  Defense  Budget  would  be  to  Instltutlon- 
ollje  a  dual  rationale  for  military  assistance 
that  has  become  traditional  In  debate  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  The  first  element 
In  this  rationale  li  the  argument  from 
"trade-off."  This  Is  a  calculus  that  compares 
the  costs  of  equal  units  ol  effectiveness  of 
VS  and  forelsn  troops.  It  Is  essentially  an 
assertion  of  "absolute  advantage"  and  U  the 
boslc  and  obvious  sense  of  Secretary  Laird's 
statement:  "...  a  MAP  dollar  Is  of  far 
greater  value  than  a  dollar  spent  directly  on 
U.S.  forces."  =• 

The  second  element  Is  the  argument  from 
"compsratlve  advantage,"  Imported  from  the 
economic  theory  of  International  trade: 

"£ach  nation  must  do  Its  share  and  con- 
tribute what  It  can  approprtately  provide — 
manpower  from  many  of  our  alllee;  tech- 
nology, material,  and  specialized  skills  from 
the  United  State*.  In  many  cases  our  alUes 
are  able  and  wUUng  to  provide  the  torcee  If 
we  can  contribute  some  of  -he  needed  weap- 
one,  and.  In  some  drcumatanccs,  specialized 
miutary  support.  Under  this  approach,  each 
partner  would  be  doing  what  It  can  best  do 
and  both  would  benefit."  " 

The  proponenta  of  military  comparative 
advantage  aasert.  by  analogy,  that  the  co- 
operating and  specializing  defense  commu- 
nity can  "consume"  security  at  a  higher  level. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  they  can  only  cou- 
Bume  more  of  the  tangible  Intermediate  trap- 
pings of  security— the  foroea  and  arma;  tn* 
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attainment  of  real  security,  eapecUUy  for 
the  United  States  as  senior  partner,  might 
depend  more  on  certain  qualitative  factors. 
In  tact,  there  are  several  dlfflculUea  In  lh« 
Admlnlstrauon'a  catenslbly  neutral  and  tech- 
nical argumenU  tor  military  assistance. 

First,  both  trade-off  and  comporauve  ad- 
vantage assume  and  confirm  the  Inevitabil- 
ity and  relevance  of  the  shared  mission — 
that  Is.  the  forward  defense  ot  the  ally's  ter- 
ritory. But  only  If  the  shared  mission  cannot 
be  avoided  entirely  Is  It  proper  to  confine 
the  debate  to  the  opUmal  distribution  of 
role.j  and  costs. 

Second,  the  argument  from  comparative 
advantage,  like  the  economic  theory  at  its 
origin,  stresses  specialization  But  the  con- 
comitant of  specialization  Is  Interdepend- 
ence, Thus  a  policy  of  selective  reliance  on 
allies,  in  order  to  be  effective,  Implies  auto- 
matic involvement  from  the  earUeat  moments 
of  a  confiict.  And  the  logic  of  specialization 
must  be  reinforced  by  eien  larger  amounta 
of  assistance,  more  conspicuous  deployments, 
and  more  tervent  and  expUdt  confirmations 
of  our  commlunent." 

Third,  the  existential  language  of  diplo- 
macy will  not  express  the  cost-ellectlve  neu- 
trality of  trading  off  U.S.  troops  with  maselve 
infusions  of  modern  arms.  To  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  their  sponsors,  tor  example,  the 
one  and  one-halt  bUllon  doUars  ot  support 
and  new  equipment  we  now  Intend  to  give 
South  Korea  might  look  very  provocative  and 
destabilizing.  A  new  phase  of  the  peninsular 
amis  race  could  be  the  result,  with  a  net  loss 
to  regional  and  U.S.  security. 

Finally,  the  legislative  tactic  ot  Integrating 
MAP  Into  the  Defense  Budget  would  remove 
military  assistance  as  an  object  of  the  broader 
concerns  of  foreign  policy  and  assign  It  to  the 
Jurliidlctlon  ot  more  narrowly  delense- 
orlcnted  C^ingressloruil  committees.  The  de- 
bate would  be  rendered  more  technical  and 
less  political.  The  focus  would  shift  from 
the  question  of  Involvement  to  the  question 
of  relative  costs. 

Thus  Aslanlzatlon.  which  Is  the  keystone  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  might  substitute  some 
Asian  forces  and  resources  for  US.,  but  along 
the  same  perimeter  of  Interest.  It  affords  a 
pretext  for  reducing  expense,  hut  It  does  not 
enhance  our  security  or  reUeve  us  from 
Involvement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  next  examine  the  NUon  Doculne  to 
see  how  It  proposes  to  maintain  the  defense 
ot  our  ollles  In  Asia.  The  moet  obvious  change 
In  our  military  posture  la  that  the  new  for- 
mula provides  conventional  forces  to  counter 
a  major  Communist  thrust  In  Asia  or  Europe, 
but  not  both  simultaneously. 

"The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional  pos- 
ture In  the  1960'8  was  the  so-called  '2'A  war" 
principle.  According  to  It,  U.a.  forces  would 
be  maintained  for  a  three  month  conven- 
tional forward  defense  of  NATO,  a  defense  of 
Korea  or  Southeast  Asia  against  a  fuU-acale 
Chinese  attack,  and  a  minor  contlnguency — 
all  simultaneously.  These  force  levels  were 
never  reached. 

"In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and 
capability,  we  choose  what  Is  best  described 
u  the  "IVi  war'  strategy.  Under  It  we  will 
maintain  In  peacetime  general  purpose  forces 
adequate  for  slmultaneusly  meeting  a  major 
Communist  attack  In  either  Europe  or  Asia, 
assisting  allies  against  non-Chmese  threats 
In  Asia,  and  contending  with  a  contingency 
elsewhere."  '• 

The  fundamental  question  Is  whether  this 
Is  an  honest  policy  that  will  fully  fund 
our  worldwide  and  Asian  commitments,  or 
whether  it  conceals  a  drift  toward  nuclear 
defense  or  an  acceptance  of  greater  risk 
of  local  defeat. 

The  ultimate  force  levels  saaoclated  with 
the  new  IV,  war  strategy  were  not  revealed 
In  Secretary  talrd'a  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1971,  which  be  described  as  "transitional," 
The  foroo  structure  ImpUcaUona  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  wUl  only  begin  to  he  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  Budget  for  FT  1872.  There  are, 
however,  several  Indications  of  the  probable 
limits  of  the  future  force  level. 

Our  peaceume  forces  and  their  coets  are 
entailed  by  the  level  of  our  commitments, 
but  in  no  precisely  dctennlnate  way,"  The 
controlling  Intermediate  variable — which 
could  account  for  wide  differences  In  our 
strategy  and  forces — Is  the  prot>able  simul- 
taneity of  the  major  and  minor  contin- 
gencies Bs  a£seS8ed  by  our  defense  planners. 
The  Nixon  strategy  of  1"^  wars  la  explicitly 
founded  on  the  improbability  of  two  simul- 
taneous major  contingencies; 

"the  prospects  tor  a  coordinated  two-front 
attack  on  our  alllee  by  Russia  and  China 
an  low.  both  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  improbability  ot  Slno-Sovlet 
cooperation.^* 

Thus  the  planned  general  purpose  force 
Is  allowed  to  be  two-dlrectlonal.  and  de- 
mands on  the  adequacy  of  this  force  are  to 
be  considered  alternative  rather  than  addi- 
tive. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  take  the  Admin- 
istration In  the  lltersl  sense  and  expect  a  re- 
duction equivalent  to  the  requirement  for 
defending  against  the  lesser  of  the  major 
contingencies.  For  example,  during  the  1960'a, 
to  support  the  strotegy  of  2li  wars,  the  Base- 
line Force  Structure  was  thought  to  pro- 
vide seven  active  divisions  tor  Southeast  Asia, 
two  tor  Korea,  eight  for  NATO,  and  two  and 
one-third  for  a  minor  contingency  and  a 
strategic  reserve— a  total  of  nineteen  and 
one-third.  Therefore,  with  the  present  1^4 
war  doctrine  that  includes  only  one  major 
contingency.  In  NATO  or  Asia,  one  might 
expect  the  larger  of  the  two  requirements 
simply  to  dominate  the  other.  This  reasoning 
would  yield  an  active  ground  force  as  low  as 
ten  and  one-third  divtslons. 

Such  a  literal  expectation,  however,  is  Im- 
mediately dlscoioreged  by  the  President's  In- 
vocation* ot  "the  desirability  ot  Insuring 
against  greater  than  expected  threats  by 
malnTilnlng  more  than  the  forces  required 
to  meet  conventional  threats  In  one  theater — 
such  as  NATO  Europe."  " 

The  calculation  Is  turther  upset  by  the 
President's  assertion  thot  the  force  levels 
necessary  to  Implement  the  previous  a'i  war 
policy  "were  never  reached." 

This  Judgment  Is  amplified  by  Secretary 
Laird; 

"Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
develop  tielr  foree  recommendations  on  this 
basis  (2!i  wars),  the  budgets  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by 
the  President  fell  considerably  short  of  what 
would  be  required  to  support  such  forces. 
Thus  there  remained  a  substantial  gap  be- 
tween the  stated  policy  objective  and  the 
means  provided  to  fulfill  It."  *> 

These  statements  are  carefully  phrased  to 
psclty  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff  by  deferring 
to  their  Judgment  while  preserving  the  lati- 
tude to  cut  their  force  recommendations. 
They  are  principally  designed,  however,  to 
warn  against  any  simplistic  calculation  of 
force  and  budget  cuts  that  might  follow  from 
the  reduction  In  strategy.  A  possible  Implica- 
tion Is  even  that  the  previous  Baseline  Force 
Structure,  designed  for  a'i  wars,  might  be 
barely  adequate  for  the  new  doctrine  of  1V& 
wars.  Thus  the  lower  strategy  In  Itself  does 
not  necessarily  Imply  any  force  cuts  at  all, 
though  It  can  be  used  to  Justify  them  It  they 
are  required  for  fiscal  or  political  reasons. 

Obviously  lAlrd's  judgment  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  force  structure  and  budgets 
proposed  by  his  predecessors  dlffera  from 
thelre.  Both  McNamara  and  Clifford  were 
persuaded  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  excessive  and  thst 
the  lower  force  structure  of  land  divisions 
and  tactical  air  wings  developed  by  tlieir  own 
staff — the  one  that  was  embodied  In  their 
formal  budget  proposals — was  at  least  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  statad  policy.  On  tha 
other  hand,  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department  of  Defense,  toward  tbe  end  ot 
1069,  ftTilcuUtwl  their  recognition  that  the 
ultimate  force  requirement*  of  a  war  with 
China  would  vastly  exceed  the  oonvenilonal 
resources  thia  country  could  cocQinit  without 
drastic  mobilization;  such  a  war  might  not 
even  be  terminable  by  conventional  means. 
And  Chinese  Intervention  could  be  provoked 
by  our  attempt  to  impose  a  dellnltl?e  mili- 
tary solution  on  a  lesser  Asian  war.  In  this 
sense,  our  planned  delense  resources  wer* 
overcommltted. 

No  contradiction  exists  here.  If  we  keep 
In  mind  the  distinction  between  (a)  the  re- 
quirements of  Initial  defease,  and  {b)  the 
ultimate  demands  of  a  war.  Initial  defense 
involves  the  Baseline  Force  Structure,  which 
Is  the  level  of  mUltary  readiness  to  be  main- 
tained In  peacetime.  This  force  does  not 
cover  the  requirementa  of  stutained  defense, 
the  recovery  of  lost  territory,  or  ihe  ter- 
mination of  a  war  by  conventional  military 
means.  Por  these  requirements  it  la  expected 
that,  through  varying  degrees  ot  moblllia- 
tton,  reserve  units  would  be  activated  and 
additional  units  temporarily  created.  The 
Baseline  Force  Structure,  in  short.  Is  merely 
the  entry  fee  to  foreign  conflict.  The  full 
price  of  our  foreign  commltmenta  is  the 
contingent  cost  of  a  war,  measured  not  only 
in  units  deployed  and  their  budget  doUara. 
hut  also  in  attrition  of  equipment,  expendi- 
ture of  supplies,  loss  of  lives,  and  Indeed  the 
destruction  that  we  and  our  allies  might 
Inflict  as  well  as  suffer. 

The  reasoning  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion of  the  Pentagon,  If  pursued  to  Ita  logical 
conclusion,  might  have  led  to  two  Independ- 
ent propositions:  (1)  that  we  could  drastic- 
ally reduce  our  peacetime  general  purpose 
forces  for  Asia,  but  only  if  we  corresponding- 
ly reduce  the  possibility  of  Involvement;  and 
(3)  that  we  .t/iouM  move  to  revise  our  com- 
mitments and  tilmlnate  the  causes  of  con- 
flict with  China,  because  the  risks  and  costs 
of  such  a  conflict  are  insupportable.  The  rea- 
soning would  not,  however,  have  led  to  the 
proposal  of  the  present  Administration  to 
reduce  our  conventional  strategy  for  Asia 
without  reducing  our  exposure  to  conflict. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  force 
structxire  for  the  l%  war  strategy  will  not 
almply  shrink  to  the  level  required  by  the 
larger  major  contingency  plus  the  minor  con- 
tingency. Ground  forces  are  heterogeneous, 
consisting  of  infantry,  mechanized,  armored. 
airmobile,  airborne,  and  amphibious  units. 
Certain  types  of  divisions  are  Inherently  ^»- 
clallaed  for  certain  geographical  contingen- 
cies. Thus  the  planned  general  purpose  force 
can  he  only  partially  two-dlrectlonal. 

Therefore.  If  in  the  future  force  structure 
associated  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  of  a  type  normally  oriented 
to  a  particular  theater  fans  below  Its  pre- 
Vletnam  requirement.  It  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  whether  the  concept  for  the  defense 
of  that  theater  has  changed. 

Secretary  Laird's  statement  recognises  that 
all  of  our  four  armored  and  four  mechanised 
divisions  "are  oriented^ principally  to  otir 
NATO  requirements.""*  These  divisions  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  active  force  structure 
and  remain  oriented  to  NATO  even  If,  be- 
yond 1971.  they  are  physically  withdrawn 
from  forward  deployment  In  Europe.  Since 
our  entire  active  divisional  force  for  NATO 
consists  of  these  units,  future  tnactlvatlons 
wlU  arise  rather  from  Asian  withdrawals; 
and  there  will  be  further  cuts.  These  pre- 
dictions find  stq>port  in  the  statements  of 
Secretary  Laird: 

"The  President  has  reaffirmed  United  States 
support  for  the  agreed  NATO  strat^y  and 
maintenance  of  substantial  forces  In  Europe. 
The  primary  VS.  objective  to  Asia  will  be  to 
help  OUT  alllee  develop  the  c^ablllty  to  de- 
fend themselvea,  while  conttoulng  to  honor 
our  obligations." 

"We  expect  that  future  redeployment 
[from  Vietnam!  wUl  further  reduce  the 
Army's  active  division/ brigade  force  struc- 
ture in  FT  1971.-"" 
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It  Is  most  likely,  therefore,  (1)  that  the 
future  Baseline  Force  Structure  wUl  oontaln 
several  more  active  ground  divisions— Army 
and  Marine — than  the  requirementa  for  the 
larger  of  the  two  major  contingencies  plus 
the  minor  contingency  (ten  and  one-third 
divisions),  but  several  fewer  than  the  fores 
structure  of  the  pre-Vletnam  period  (ntoe- 
teen  and  one-third  divisions);  (2t  that  these 
permanent  outs  will  be  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  divisions  of  types  that  are  normaUy 
oriented  toward  Asia;  and  (3)  that  the  re- 
duced postiire  will  be  plausibly  raUonaUzed 
by  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  strategy  of 
1^4  wars." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  ultimate  Baseline  Force  Structure  un- 
der the  Nixon  Doctrine  will  probably  con- 
tain even  fewer  divisions  tgward  the  Asian 
requirement  than  the  moet  ardent  force- 
trimmers  among  the  Defense  Department 
analysts  of  the  19&0's  con£ldered  minimal  for 
the  early  stages  of  a  conventional  defense 
of  Southeast  Asia."  The  consequences  of 
this  thinning  of  conventional  forces  alone 
for  future  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  ominous.  In  terms 
of  the  model  of  choice  we  have  presented 
above. 

But  the  number  of  available  divisions  Is 
not  In  Itself  the  whole  story.  More  important 
is  the  reduced  conventional  force  as  a  re- 
flection of  the  altered  view  of  Asian  defense 
embodied  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  view  are:  (1)  that  the  most 
likely  threats  to  our  Asian  allies  wlU  not  in- 
volve Chinese  invasion,  and  (3)  that,  with 
greatly  expanded  military  assistance,  these 
allies  can  largely  provide  the  ground  forces 
to  counter  such  threats. 

There  Is  a  third  premise,  hardly  expressed 
but  strongly  Implied:  that  In  a  future  Asian 
conflict,  particularly  one  involving  China. 
United  States  toterventlon  would  be  more 
likely  to  cazry  with  it  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  difficult  to  express  an 
increased  contingent  likelihood,  but  both 
the  logic  of  the  problem  and  certain  signals 
In  this  Administration's  policy  statements 
indicate  a  pronounced  drift  toward  reliance 
on  theater  nuclear  weapons. 

Prominent  among  these  signals  Is  the 
President's  statement  In  direct  JusUflcatlon 
of  the  shift  down  to  a  IH  w"  strategy: 

"The  choice  of  this  (IH  war)  strategy  was 
based  on  the  following  consideration: 

"The  nuclear  capability  of  our  strategic 
and  theater  nuclear  forces  serves  as  a  de> 
terrent  to  full-scale  SoTlet  attack  on  NATO 
Europe  or  Chinese  attack  on  our  Asian  al- 
Ues: 

"The  prospects  for  a  coordinated  two-front 
attack  on  our  allies  by  Russia  and  China 
are  low  both  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  improbability  of  8lno-SoTlet 
cooperation  In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  coordinated  attack  should  be 
met  primarily  by  U.S.  conventional  forces."  ■ 
The  President  stacks  the  argument  for  the 
adequacy  of  a  1^  war  strat^y  by  defining 
the  unlikely  simultaneous  contingencies — 
that  might  require  a  nuclear  response — in 
tenns  of  "a  coordinated,  two-front  attack." 
We  must  grant  the  improbability  of  simul- 
taneous contingencies  of  the  kind  explicitly 
descrlt>ed  by  the  President.  Thus  we  might 
feel  that  the  nuclear  choice  Is  one  that  would 
never  be  invoked.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  mentions  "theater 
nuclear  forces"  as  deterrents  against  the 
single — not  simultaneous — contingency  of  a 
"Chinese  attack  on  our  Asian  allies."  De- 
terrents are  designed  to  tw  used  U  their  use 
has  been  threatened  by  us  and  their  deterrent 
Intent  disregarded  by  our  allies. 

Also,  there  are  lesser,  more  planatble 
scenarios  that  would,  in  terms  of  their  re- 
quirement for  a  build-up  of  forces  or  their 
potential  to  Immobtlxe  XJS.  foroae,  be  the 
functional  equivalent  of  a  major  attack:  a 
Soviet  military  buUd-up  and  polJticaJ  pres- 
sure   in    central    or    southern    Europe;    or 
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China's  rendering  or  promising  mawlTe  lo- 
glBtlc*!  support  to  one  of  her  Ajl&n  ftlU«s 
to  the  point  where  that  ally  oould  relewe 
overwhelming  forces  against  a  nelghborliig 
country:  or  the  threatened  imminent  entry 
of  China  into  a  war  where  we  or  one  of  our 
allies  might  have  provided  the  provocation. 
It  is  conceivable  that  iwo  such  partial  con- 
tingencies could  arise,  in  Europe  and  Aala. 
and  that  one  oj  them  could  develop  to  the 
point  of  a  conflict.  In  that  event  we  would  be 
reluctant  to  consider  our  convenilonal  forces 
for  either  theater  avaUable  for  the  other. 
And  there  are  reasons— such  aa  the  llluaions 
of  decisive  action  and  immunity  from  re- 
taliation—why we  might  be  tempted  to  dis- 
pose of  an  Asian  conflict,  especlaUy,  by  "tech- 
nological escalation." 

Thervfore.  If  we  remain  committed  to  the 
dffen^e  of  interests  In  both  the*terB,  and 
If  we  Trft'*^^^'"  conventlunil  forces  for  only 
one  large  contingency,  our  strategy  Is  biased 
to«-&rd  the  earlier  ui*  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of 
course,  thftre  la  no  necessary  continuum 
of  escalation  from  conventional  war  to  tac- 
tlcM  nuclear  war.  The  invocation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  at  any  point  be  a  sharp 
choice.  But  It  would  be  a  purely  executive 
decision  of  the  President.  And  the  IVs  "*' 
strategy  would  have  provided  him  with  fewer 
alternatives  and  rendered  the  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  a  more  compelling  choice,  as 
well  u  rr>»ifing  nucleaj  threat  a  more  ob- 
vious reeidual  leaiure  of  our  diplomacy. 

Thus  the  "bftlance"  promised  In  the  new 
security  policy  Is  achleved^but  not  by  ad- 
Justing  our  commitments  or  restricting  our 
objecUves  abroad,  or  by  worlting  through  to 
a  new  phlloaophy  about  the  essentlalliy  of 
certAln  *orld  Intereota  of  the  Unlt*d  States. 
Rather,  budgetary  strtngencleB  have  Inspired 
a  reduouon  In  force  levels;  a  "IH  w*'  strate- 
gy" has  been  i*ilored  to  fit  the  new  and  In- 
tractable realities;  and  a  series  of  raUonall- 
zatlons  has  be<c  constructed  to  validate  the 
ne\^•  strftcegy— rationalizations  that  simply 
stipulate  a  reduced  threat,  count  heavily 
on  bribed  and  coerced  allied  efforts  at  self- 
defense,  and  suggest  an  c«rly  nuclear  reac- 
tion If  our  calculAtlona  prove  insufficiently 
oonaervatlve. 

Thus  the  Nixon  Doctrine  reveals  its  flret 
ccntradlctlon:  betwen  objectives  and  itrmte- 
gy.  Are  we  seeing  the  beginning  of  a  return 
to  the  defence  poeture  of  the  1960'b.  with  an 
unabated  collecUon  of  commitments  and  a 
gaggle  of  front-line  client  states,  but  with 
llml'-M  options  and  a  renewed  flirtation  with 
the  fantasy  of  tai(rT.lr^l  nuclear  warfare? 


TBS  puutKmc  PSOCESa 
A  significant  featiu^  of  the  new  security 
poUoy  is  that  It  not  only  shifts  subatan- 
ttrely  down  to  a  l^  wmr  strategy,  but  also 
changes  the  model  for  formulating  defense 
requirements  and  strategy. 

Instead  of  the  classic  progression  from 
the  deflnltlon  of  foreign  policy  interests  to 
the  formulation  of  objectives,  to  the  pre- 
scription of  Btrategles,  to  the  calculstlon  of 
forces  and  their  costs,  we  now  we  a  con- 
stramed  calculus  that  proceeds  in  reverse 
from  budgetarv  limitations  to  a  mix  of  forces 
(now  largely  Bernce-detennlned),  to  a  tai- 
loring of  BtrategisB.  This  is  not  simply  ''feed- 
bacic."  a  proc^  by  which  a  system  adjusts 
its  ends  and  means  In  order  to  come  into 
balance.  Rather,  all  Indications  are  that  the 
new  strategy  selection  procedure  originates 
in  budgetary  considerations;  certainly  It 
Bt'sps  short  of  trunamJtttng  the  Implications 
clear  through  the  system  to  Include  a  re- 
vision of  objectives  and  interests.  Tbus  the 
system  Is  at  best  only  balanced  back  from 
resources  throiigh  strategies;  the  imbalanoe 
Is  shifted  to  a  point  between  itrateglae  and 
objectives. 

Moreover,  even  the  strategies  and  the  re- 
sources may  be  out  of  balance.  For  the  budg- 
et-oonstralned  strategy  revision  Is  eompla- 
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mentod  by  a  fundamental  chjnge  In  the 
process  by  which  planning  la  conducted  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense.  The  previous 
system,  practiced  under  Becretorles  McNa- 
mara  and  Clifford,  was  requirements-ori- 
ented. There  t^•aa  no  explicit  Initial  budg- 
etary restriction.  Rather,  the  planning  proc- 
ess began  witb  the  stated  world-wide  de- 
fense objective  and  resulted  In  a  schedule  of 
prescribed  forces  and  a  budget.  The  appro- 
priate documents  were  the  Joint  Strategic 
Objectives  Plan  (JSOP) .  devised  each  year  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  several  months 
l3t«r.  a  series  of  Draft  Presidential  Memo- 
randums (DPM'«),  prepared  by  the  staff  oi 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  largely  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Systems  Analysis. 

Concurrently,  concrete  Program  Change 
Requests  (PCRs)  were  submitted  by  the 
Services  and  analyzed  by  the  Secretary's  5i;afl. 
Tn  pure  theor>-,  the  forces  propoHCd  in  the 
t>PM'E — those  eventually  recommended  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress— were  the 
forces  systematically  entailed  by  our  defense 
objectives,  providing  the  necessary  security 
with  economy  of  means.  Sufficiency — "how 
much  la  enough?"  * —was  the  philosophy 
more  of  the  previous  administration  than  the 
present  one.  Both  the  JCS  and  the  Services 
inevitably  had  objections  to  the  dispositions 
by  the  Secretary's  staff  of  forces  and  weapons 
systems,  and  to  the  Implied  strategic  con- 
cepts. T^ese  objections  were  institutionalized 
--to  a  series  of  comments  on  the  DPM'a  and  In 
a  final  process  of  "reclamas."  which  were  ad- 
judicated at  the  Secretarial  level. 

The  resulting  defense  program  for  the  next 
rascal  year  and  the  four  succeeding  outyears 
was  fashioned  Into  a  budget  and  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  In  the  Office  of  the  Defense 
GomptroUer.  After  Inspecting  the  budget  ag- 
gregates, the  Secretary  might  order  overall 
monetary  cuts,  which  "ere  fed  bacic  through 
the  syst«m  for  apportionment.  Resistance 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress,  or  the  experience  of 
actual  cost  overruns  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year,  might  result  in  further  feed- 
baclts  that  would  occasion  the  adjustment  of 
certain  programs.  Such  corrections  in  the 
defense  program  did  not  extend  to  a  cor- 
responding revision  of  our  national  strategies 
or  foreign  policy  objectives.  To  that  extent. 
budgetary  procedure  catised  a  misfit  of  our 
strategic  purposes  and  the  force  structure 
and  economic  resources  we  planned  to  put 
toward  Implementing  those  purposes.  But 
these  distortions  were  the  product  of  the 
feed-back  process,  not  the  mechanism  Itself. 
The  direction  of  defense  policy-making  was 
sun  the  logical  one. 

By  contrast,  the  defense  planning  process 
instituted  in  the  present  Administration  be- 
gins simultaneously  with  "strategic  guid- 
ance" and  "fiscal  guidance,"  to  be  established 
by  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  Secretary  Laird  describes  the  pro- 
cedure: 

"After  strategic  objectives  have  been  set 
by  the  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
prepare  a  detailed  strategy  statement  ori- 
ented to  force  planning  which  is  reviewed  in 
my  office.  I  then  lasue  specific  strategy  guid- 
ance, with  full  partlolpatlon  by  and  input 
from  the  JCS. 

•'The  President  also  Inues  overall  fiscal 
guidance.  I  break  the  overall  fiscal  guidance 
down  by  Services  and  by  major  mission  and 
support  categories.  Then.  I  Issue  fiscal  gxiid- 
anc«. 

"The  detailed  strategy  guidance  and  the 
more  detailed  fiscal  guidance  are  the  bases 
for  the  JCS  and  Service  force  planning.  The 
Services  meanwhile  prepare  a  five-year  pro- 
gram and  budget  plan.  These  are  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  through  formal  pro- 
oedures  specified  tn  the  PPB  (Planning-  Pro- 
grammlng-Budgeting)   System." 
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The  new  procedure  U  Intended  to  elimi- 
nate inflated  program  submlsalona  and  to 
encourage  trade-offs  of  alternative  means 
within  the  phase  of  Service  and  JCS  action. 
Many  mid-range  decisions  are  within  the 
initiative  a.nd  discretion  of  the  military  Serv- 
ices. But  from  the  policy  standpoint,  the 
procBis  Is  completely  existential:  within  the 
fiscal  ceilings  we  will  Ret  the  forces  and 
weipjns  systems  that  the  organization,  of 
Its  nature,  tends  to  produce — not  the  ones 
we  might  need.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  gaild- 
ance,  the  fiscal  is  quantitative  and  unambi- 
guous; the  strategic  Is  verba!  and  can  be 
fudged.  If  there  is  a  coincidence  of  those 
forces  and  systems  tailored  to  the  fiscal 
guidance  and  those  derived  from  the  stra- 
tegic guidance.  It  wUl  be  either  accidental 
or  artificially  contrived. 

More  likely,  the  Services  will  Interpret  the 
new  procedure  as  set  of  out^slde  parameter* 
within  which  they  can  promow  self-serving 
programs.  SpeclScaUy,  one  could  predict  a 
tendency,  under  condliloris  of  budgetary 
stringency,  to  skimp  on  manpower,  supplies, 
war  reserve  stocks,  maintenance,  and  trans- 
port, while  preserving  headquarters,  cadre  of 
units,  researrh  and  development  of  large  new 
systems,  and  sophisticated  technological 
overhead.  In  short,  the  Services  would  tend, 
as  In  the  Ifl&O'S.  to  sacrifice  those  Items  that 
maintain  balance,  readiness,  and  sust&ina- 
billty  of  effort,  and  to  Insist  on  those  Items 
that  insure  morale,  careers,  and  the  compe- 
titive position  of  each  Service  among  the 
others. 

Of  course,  nothing  has  occurred  to  have 
changed  the  Institutional  and  psychological 
dynamics  of  weapons  system  and  force  crea- 
tion since  the  regime  of  McNamara  and  Clif- 
ford; the  motives  and  incentives  of  the  Serv- 
ices, the  JCS.  and  certain  civilian  compo- 
nents were  no  different  In  that  era.  In  fact 
the  previous  philosophy  of  theoretically  un- 
constrained Implementation  of  security  re- 
quirements led  naturally  to  excessively  ample 
Interpretation  of  those  requirements  within 
the  framework  of  3Vi  wars.  And  the  attempts 
of  civilian  analysts  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  and  Umlt  forces  only  led 
the  military  to  attempts  to  gold-plate  those 
prescribed  forces,  while  keeping  a  ledger  on 
the  "shortfall"  between  the  Imposed  strategy 
and  the  Imposed  force  structure.  But  the 
direction  of  the  planning  process  at  least 
compelled  attention  to  the  relevance  and 
adequacy  of  the  force  structure  and  weapons 
systems,  and  the  continuity  of  the  planning 
process  at  least  perpetuated  the  possibility 
of  reasoning  back  from  the  rejection  of  ex- 
cessive requirements  to  the  questioning  of 
overambltloua  strategies,  and — beyond 
that— excessive  commitments  and  inflated 
and  artificial  Interests. 

The  system  Is  now  neutral  to  the  pro- 
posal and  creation  of  arbitrary  forces.  Tbus 
the  Administration's  defense  planning  pro- 
cedtire  causes  a  second  contradiction:  be- 
tween strategy  and  forces.  This  country  may 
well  end  the  1970*a  with  the  worst  of  both 
worlds:  on  the  one  hand  a  full  panoply  of 
commitments  and  a  strategy  that  continues 
to  serve  an  ambitious  policy  of  containment; 
on  the  other,  a  world-wide  sprinkling  ot 
token  deployments  and  a  force  structure  that 
Is  still  expensive,  but  unbalanced,  unready, 
and  Irrelevant  to  our  security. 

ALLUNCIB    aWD    OOMTaZlOCDrT 

The  logical  dlfflcultlea  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine are  the  result  of  Its  attempt  to  evade 
the  choices  that  follow  from  its  insistence 
on  close-ln  military  containment  of  China. 
Contradictions  arise  where  one  would  ex- 
pect: strategies  are  artificial  and  out  of 
alignment  with  the  continuing  commitment 
to  extensive  foreign  policy  objectives  In  Asia; 
foroe  structures  are  constrained  and  dis- 
torted out  of  alignment  with  the  strateglea 
themselTes  by  budgetary  pressures  that  arise 
not  out  of  absolute  scarolty  of  resouioea.  but 
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out  ot  the  nation's  unwlUingness  to  make 
large  sacrifices  for  objectives  that  cannot  be 
credibly  Invoked  by  lU  leadership. 

If  the  Administration  Is  to  be  consistent 
In  revising  our  defense  poeture  and  in  limit- 
ing def en:ie  budgets .  It  must  consider  a 
commensurate  curtailment  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  Asia.  AdjusUng  the  In- 
termediate term — strategics — will  not  effect 
the  reconciliation  and  permit  an  honest  Im- 
plementation of  the  force  and  budget  cuts. 
But  the  Nixon  Doctrine  does  not  re«>lve 
the  Asian  defense  problem  In  this  funda- 
mental way;  U  Is  simply  another  formula  for 
permanent  confrontation  with  China.  What 
are  the  Issues  that  elude  the  perennial  ex- 
pressions of  Interest,  by  several  administra- 
tions. In  accommodating  China?  During  the 
Johnson  Administration  the  poUcy  of  con- 
tainment ceded  to  a  variant  characterized 
as  "containment  without  Isolation."  The 
shift,  however,  gave  rise  to  no  tangible  ini- 
tiatives and  induced  no  reciprocity  from 
China. 

President  Nlzon  entered  office  with  a  man- 
date— ^which  he  had  created  largely  himself 
through  bis  campaign  emphasis — to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  China.  The  pres- 
ent Administration  has  relaxed  certain  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  travel  and  revived 
the  Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks.  But  such 
moves,  though  Impressive  as  Indications  of 
enlightenment,  do  not  touch  on  the  essen- 
tial concerns  of  China.  However  we  ulti- 
mately conceive  our  Interests,  we  might  as 
well  be  realistic  about  the  eventual  price  of 
a  real  accommodation  with  China. 

This  price  would  include  three  kinds  of 
considerations :  ( 1 )  diplomatic  recognition 
and  admission  without  qualification  to  the 
United  Natloius  and  the  permanent  Security 
Council  seat;  12)  affirmation  of  a  one-China 
policy,  conceding  in  principle  that  Taiwan 
belongs  to  mainland  China — not  the  re- 
verse— and  allowing  eventual  Incorporation; 
(3)  removal  of  the  U-B.  military  presence 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  without  substltut- 
lug  a  naval  cordon,  a  ring  of  nearby  island 
bases,  a  hoet  of  Asian  mercenary  armies,  or 
a  nuclear  tripwire.  The  components  of  such 
a  withdrawal  wotild  Include  (a)  liquidation 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  removal  of  all  VB. 
forces  there;  (b)  retraction  of  U.a.  troops 
from  other  mainland  Asian  countries  and 
closure  of  all  bases:  (o)  termination  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  mainland  states  and  ces- 
Eatlon  of  efforts  to  create  proxy  military 
forces  to  continue  our  mission;  and  (d)  dis- 
solution of  our  security  alliances  with  the 
"forward  defense"  countries,  Thailand.  Tai- 
wan, and  Korea. 

Such  a  program  would  amount  to  a  major 
diplomatic  revolution.  It  might  take  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  Implement,  even  with 
the  most  sophisticated  public  and  political 
support  within  the  United  States.  It  would 
alienate  present  client  regimes,  uusettle  for 
long  Intervals  our  relations  with  the  So- 
viets, and  tax  the  understanding  of  major 
allies  such  as  Japan  and  Australia.  It  would 
signify  the  renunciation  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol events  In  Asia;  henceforth  we  would 
control  only  our  own  responses  to  evontB. 
But  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  we  will  not 
arrive  at  this  disposition  of  affairs  in  Asia 
at  some  point,  whether  we  will  it  or  not. 
Should  this  be  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  tension  and  devastation,  or  of  polltlcid 
maneuver  and  diplomatic  search?  Is  It  slso 
fair  to  speculate  that  a  more  neutral,  or  even 
positive,  relationship  with  China  might  give 
us  a  new  scope  of  advantages.  We  might 
benefit  eventually  from  a  commercial  rela- 
tionship with  China,  rather  than  having  to 
concede  the  economic  penetration  of  the 
mainland  by  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
while  we  remain  froeen  in  our  historic  im- 
pssse.  We  might  also,  simply  through  the 
dissolution  of  automatic  enmity  with  China, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Sorlets  to 
challenge  us  In  other  areas  of  the  world. 
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And  we  might  find  It  useful  to  have  a  coun- 
terpoise to  Japan,  which  is  still  our  princi- 
pal Pacific  competitor,  economic  and  poten- 
tially military,  and  a  possible  future  part- 
ner of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  such  common  interests 
as  counterbalancing  China  and  developing 
Eastern  Siberia. 

If  challenged  by  the  proponents  of  the 
status  quo.  one  could  find  positive,  though 
speculative,  reasons  for  undoing  contain- 
ment and  normalizing  our  relationship  with 
China.  This  paper,  however,  has  stressed 
the  narrower  and  more  immediate  argument 
for  relaxing  the  posture  of  containment  of 
China  and  the  other  Asian  Communist  cotm- 
trles  that  proceeds  from  the  cost*  and  risks 
ot  maintaining  this  posttire. 

The  tangible  expression  of  containment  Is 
our  security  alliances  and  the  other  strong, 
though  less  formal,  military  commltmenU 
around  the  periphery  of  China.  These  com- 
mitments, It  can  be  argued,  (1)  create  the 
threat  to  us,  by  transforming  otherwise  neu- 
tral events  into  eltu^tlons  of  relevance  to 
our  interests;  (2)  perpetuate  the  confron- 
tation with  China  that  gives  substance  to 
the  threat,  by  frustrating  the  essential  mo- 
tives of  China;  (3)  lock  us  into  a  jKisture  of 
forward  defense  on  the  mainland  of  Asia; 
and  (4)  originate  the  requirement  for  large 
general  purpose  forces  or  equivalent  means 
of  deterrence  and  defense. 

Our  alliances  In  Asia  do  not  form  a  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  system  such  as 
NATO.  Rather  they  are  a  collection  of  bi- 
lateral agreements,  plus  tht,  mtiltllateral 
SEATO  pact,  contracted  separately  from  1051 
through  IB62.  Even  the  purposes  served  by 
these  alliances,  as  seen  at  the  time  of  their 
negotiation,  were  diverse.  Containment  of 
China,  at  the  time,  might  have  been  a  con- 
current motive,  but  it  did  not  uniformly  in- 
spire the  attaiimient  of  the  pacts.  Quite 
apart  from  containing  our  enemies,  several 
of  the  treaties  exhibit  motives  of  containing 
our  allies  as  well. 

The  ANZUS  and  Philippine  treaties  of 
1951.  though  signed  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  Korean  War,  related  more  to  the  fear  of 
Japan  which  these  allies  derived  from  World 
War  II.  The  1953  agreement  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  was,  among  other  things,  a  price 
for  Syngman  Rhee's  restraint  from  attempt- 
ing to  reunify  the  peninsula  by  force.  Simi- 
larly the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China 
In  I9S5  was  In  part  of  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
Chiang's  acceptance  of  "re-leasbing"  during 
the  Straits  crisis  of  that  year.  The  SEATO 
aUlance  of  1954.  which  extended  protection 
to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  was 
Inspired  less  by  the  vision  of  true  collective 
defense  than  by  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  legal  basis  for  discretionary 
Intervention  under  the  nominal  coloration 
of  "united  action."  The  bilateral  U.S.-Thai 
adjunct  to  SEATO.  negotiated  by  Rusk  and 
Thanat  In  1963,  reassured  the  Thais,  during 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Laos  neutraliza- 
tion accords,  that  the  UJS.  would  respond  to 
a  threat  to  Thai  security,  regardless  of  the 
reaction  of  other  8KATO  signatories:  this 
agreement,  too.  was  a  price  to  secure  the  ac- 
quiescence of  an  ally  In  an  arrangement 
that  suited  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  1960  Security  Treaty  with  Japan,  revis- 
ing the  original  treaty  of  1951,  reaffirmed 
U.S.  administration  of  Okinawa  and  perpet- 
uated our  use  of  bases  in  the  Japanese 
home  Islands,  subject  to  prior  consultation 
for  nuclear  or  direct  combat  deployments. 
(The  Nlxon-Sato  communique  of  October 
1960  pledged  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 
by  1973,  a  status  that  impUes  removal  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  submission  to  the  "home- 
land formula"  for  consultation  on  the  use 
of  bases.) 

The  military  content  of  our  allianoe  com- 
mitments Is  not  fixed,  and  the  fundamental 
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deterrent  and  defensive  concept  Itself  has 
changed  profoundly  from  the  tune  the  com- 
mitments were  contracted.  The  Dulles 
poUcy.  in  the  pacts  of  1953-1955,  did  not 
emphasize  the  actual  defense  of  allied  ter- 
ritory or  c:jm.emplate  the  dispatch  of  VS. 
ground  forces  to  any  pc<lnt  where  the  Com- 
munist powers  chose  to  apply  military  force. 
Rather,  It  tti^s  aimed  at  nuclear  deterrence 
of  overt  aggresalon.  In  thlK  concept  the  alli- 
ances sened  to  establish  a  territorial  def- 
inition. The  Implied  counter-measure  waj 
the  dixicretlonary  application  of  American 
nuclear  force  against  Communist  airfields. 
supply  centers,  ports,  and  perhaps  industry 
and  cities.  The  concept  was  not  clearly  re- 
solved :  it  was  semi -strategic  and  semi- 
tactical,  partially  coercive  and  partially  for 
direct  miliiary  effect.  AlaO,  certain  cases 
short  of  obvious  aggression,  such  as  subver- 
sion and  support  Cor  internal  revolutionary 
strugglei>,  were  acknowledged  to  be  imprecise 
and  difficult.  In  Indochina  in  1954  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  could  not  Identify  an 
approprlnie  enemy  or  target  to  fit  the  mas- 
sive nuclear  response  and  narrowly  declined 
tj  inti'r\eue.  The  Auminihtratlon  aUo  sensed 
the  lack  of  formal  alliance  protection  over 
Suuthe;iat  As.a  as  tin  impediment  to  inter- 
vention and  moved  to  create  SEATO  within 
two  moDLhs  of  the  partition  of  Vietnam. 

The  refinement  of  tactical  battlefield  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  mid-  and  later  1950's 
elaborated  the  options  that  were  available 
to  our  planners  and  made  conceivable  the 
notion  of  actual  nuclear  defense  confined  to 
the  theater  of  conflict.  The  Kennedy-Mc- 
Kamara  policy  of  flexible  response.  Including 
larger  and  more  balanced  conventional  forces 
and  counier-lnsurgency  techniques,  provided 
the  practical  means  of  containing  a  wider 
spectrum  of  Chinese  or  Chinese -supported 
Initiatives.  Thus  the  close-in  containment  of 
China — Involving  the  actual  forward  defense 
of  allied  territory — progressively  acquired 
content  with  the  attainment  and  exercise  of 
the  means  to  implement  it.  The  concept  of 
defense  became  a  complement  to  the  original 
concept  of  deterrence,  which  remains,  how- 
ever, the  principal  function  of  our  alUancee 
and  other  oommltments. 

There  Is  a  paradox  that  attaches  to  mili- 
tary deterrence:  the  more  explicit  and  ob- 
vious the  deterrent,  the  more  effective  In 
preventing  war,  but  the  less  effective  In  pre- 
venting our  Involvement  In  the  war.  Con- 
versely, the  effort  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
Involvement  by  attenuating  our  commitment 
makes  involvement  less  certain  but  a  hostile 
initiative  more  probable.  Any  shift  in  posiiire 
or  redrawing  of  lines  might  give  "wrong  sig- 
nals" to  the  enemy,  as  did  Acheson's  "peri- 
meter" speech  In  January  1050.  that  excluded 
Korea  and  Taiwan  from  our  frontier  of 
interests. 

Tlierefore.  Uils  Administration  wUl  not 
overtly  diminish  any  commitment:  on  the 
contrary,  It  is  likely  to  reafllrm  and  reinforce 
psychologically  any  commitment  that  is  beeet 
by  doubt.  Budgetary  pressure,  however.  Is 
caui^lng  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  land 
divisions  In  our  Baseline  Force  Structure  and 
tn  their  overseas  deployment,  to  levels  lower 
than  1965.  To  maintain  the  deterrent  effect 
of  oiu-  commitments  In  the  face  of  these  re- 
ductions In  deployed  conventional  capability, 
the  United  States  must  demonstrate  in- 
creased rapid  deployment  ability  or  It  must 
move  back  toward  the  concept  of  nuclear 
defense  or  deterrence.  The  mobility  of  our 
forces  can  be  evidenced  only  by  massive  ex- 
ercises and  adequate  lift  reeources,  which  are 
far  from  certain  to  be  provided.  Nuclear  de- 
terrence need  only  be  hinted.  The  few  In- 
dications in  the  President's  foreign  policy 
statement  of  February  1070  and  the  renewed 
ruminations  among  high-level  bureaus  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  might  be  enou^ 
to  make  the  point. 

WUl  our  Asian  allies  be  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
istence of  mobile  UjB.  strategic  reeerre  forces, 
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ot  the  prMpect  ol  our  rellanco  on  nucl«ar 
WMPons.  or  the  oncertun  flow  ot  mmt«y 
aisutance.  nicely  c»l<nil»ted  to  replace  tue 
deleted  U.S.  capibiutles  but  grudglngls  »P- 
oropnated  by  the  UjB,  Congrese?  Or  might 
[hey  conclude  rather  that  our  commitment 
no  longer  Includes  our  Interest  m  the  ruu 
lornard  defense  of  their  territory? 

AJter  all,  none  of  our  Asian  defense  ar- 
rangemenls  1«  speclBc  about  the  tangible 
lupport  that  might  be  evoked  by  an  act  or 
agSeMlou.  No  Joint  defense  force  ensu. 
with  agreed  war  plans  and  command  ar- 
rangements. US.  contingency  plans  are  es- 
sentially unilateral  and  are  certainly  subject 
to  uncommunlcated  change.  And  unple- 
mentatlou  ot  the  treaty  commitments  In  all 
cases  speclfles  reference  to  our  constltu- 
tlon.-a  procedures,  which  are  themselves  in 
a  phase  of  more  stringent  IntorpreUtlon. 

Therefore,  no  particular  response  Is  en- 
taUed  by  the  fact  ot  the  alliances  them- 
selves, and  the  requisite  actions  on  our  p^ 
could  be  subject  to  wide  interpretation.  De- 
fense could  mean,  rather  than  the  forward 
defense  of  all  territory,  a  mobile  defense,  an 
enclave  strategy,  or  even  a  nuclear  tripwire 
concent.  In  another  dimension,  our  treaty 
comn^tment  might  be  satisfied  by  various 
types  ot  support,  such  as  logistical,  tactical 
Biror  nuclear  units.  Thus,  our  mode  ot  de- 
terrence and  our  provisions  for  defmse 
might  indicate  a  progressive  divergence  from 
the  Objectives  of  our  treaty  partners.  Our 
proposed  substitution  ot  techziology  tor  our 
manpower  and  presence  might  furnish  the 
eomralent  capabilities  trom  our  point  of 
view  but  not  trom  that  ot  our  allies. 

Because  of  the  scope  tor  maneuver  af- 
forded by  our  treaty  commltmenu.  our  Asian 
allies  will  be  correspondingly  more  «""'"" 
to  intianretlve  commentary  by  U.S.  olBclals 
and  by  shins  in  our  military  poMuxe-our 
force  structure,  deployments,  mohUlty  dis- 
positions, and  base  arrangements.  Already 
thev  sense  that  the  substantive  content  or 
our  aUlances  Is  placed  m  doubt  by  the  choices 
among  alternative  world-wide  miutary  poa- 
toresthat  are  reflected  In  the  President  • 
foreign  pollcv  statement.  Although  the  se- 
lected strategy  Is  designed  to  defend  both 
Europe  and  ."ksla,  though  not  simultaneously, 
Europe  holds  priority  and  claims  virtually  a« 
many  resources  as  previously.  The  major  war 
case  associated  with  the  reduction  in  active 
forces  Is  clearly  Asia.  Although  no  alliances 
are  formally  disturbed,  our  .Asian  allies,  as 
they  count  our  divisions  and  analyM  our 
posture  statements  and  policy  declarations. 
have  cause  for  concern  that,  behind  the  fa- 
cade ot  rltuaiutlc  reiteration,  we  have  In  fact 
altered  our  capabUlty  to  tulflll  our  treaty 
commitments. 

Thus  we  can  devalue  the  diplomatic  and 
deterrent  effect  of  oui  alliances,  without 
even  gilnlng  Immuiuty  from  Involvement, 
simply  by  shitting  strategics,  debating  cri- 
teria for  intervention,  and  malting  arbitrary 
adjustments  In  force  levels.  In  view  of  the 
liabilities  of  this  course — which  Is  the  course 
ot  the  present  Administration— we  might  as 
well  face  the  problem  more  directly  and  be- 
gin to  consider  the  broader  alternatives  to 
containment,  with  their  full  Implications  for 
OUT  alliances  In  Asia. 

COKCLCBIOM 

At  long  aa  we  aeaert  Intereata  In  AsU  that 
(II  entail  defending  territory.  (3)  could 
plausibly  be  threatened  by  hostile  actions. 
and  (3)  are  evidenced  by  alliances  that  dls- 
poae  us  to  a  military  response,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  the  contingency  ot  Involvement, 
largely  Involuntary.  It  we  maintain  this  ex- 
posure to  threats  through  insistence  on  our 
present  Asian  cooamltment*,  and  yet  adopt 
budget-constrained  strateglee,  we  rlsfc  a  fu- 
ture defeat  or  stalemate,  or  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  moved  toward  reUanoe  on  nu- 
elsar  weapons. 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  these  altematlTea,  ser- 
eral  poUelaa  are  avallabls.  One  oouibs  Is 
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heavy  dependence  on  allied  forces  to  tuiau 
defense  requirements.  This  Is  the  hope  of 
.\slanlzatlon.  offered  prominently  by  the 
NUon  Doctrine.  But  this  policy  binds  us 
closely  to  the  fate  of  our  Asian  cUenta  and 
In  some  ways  even  diminishes  our  control 
over  our  Involvement;  and  the  potential  lia- 
bility stui  exists  that  11.3.  forces  might  be 
required  to  rescue  the  efforts  of  our  allies. 

The  other  course  Is  a  process  of  military 
readjustment  and  political  accommodation 
that  would  make  it  far  leas  Ukely  that  we 
would  become  involved  every  time  there  Is 
some  slippage  In  the  extensive  diplomatic 
"fault"  that  runs  along  the  rim  ot  Asia.  ThU 
course  Is  arduous  and  complex,  and  as  little 
under  our  unUateral  and  absolute  control  as 
a  oourae  of  military  deterrence.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  not  budging  from  our  present 
set  of  ambitions  and  illusions — or  ot  trifling 
with  the  unalterable  purposes  of  China  by 
limiting  ourselves  to  insubstantial  diplo- 
matic initiatives — are  tar  bleaker. 

The  situation  calU  not  for  a  symboUc  shift 
in  strategy— such  as  the  1  ii  war  doctrine— 
which  Is  founded  on  the  hope  that  the  con- 
tingencies that  would  test  It.  to  which  we 
are  still  liable,  might  not  occur.  The  situa- 
tion Is  not  amenable  to  purely  Instrumental 
solutions— such  as  the  calculated  equlppage 
of  allied  armies  or  the  reliance  on  techno- 
logical escalation.  The  situation  requires  a 
fundamental  questioning  and  revision  of  the 
containment  of  China. 

The  confusion  that  surrounds  the  NUon 
Doctrine  U  appropriate  to  iu  garbled  mes- 
sage and  Incomplete  Intent.  While  pledgmg 
to  honor  all  ot  our  existing  commitments, 
the  President  has  placed  them  all  In  con- 
siderable doubt.  While  offering  promise  of 
avoiding  involvement  in  future  Asian  con- 
fllctt,  he  has  simply  biased  the  miture  of  our 
participation. 

In  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  our  control 
of  the  destiny  of  Asia,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
forfelU  control  of  our  own  destiny  In  Asia. 

FOOTKOTES 

•The  President's  decision  to  extend  the 
war  to  Cambodia  was  an  early  demonstration 
Ot  the  essintlal  and  abiding  dilemma  of  any 
policy  that  leaves  our  objectives  In  Asia  in- 
tact, but  hopes  to  attenuate  our  means  ot 
implementing  those  objectives;  cheap  vic- 
tories will  be  sought,  even  though  they  may 
turn  out  to  be  installment  payments  on  a 
larger  contract.  ,    ^    ^ 

The  general  drift  of  criticism  of  the  Cam- 
bodian adventure  Included  the  notions  that 
(i)  It  would  tall,  in  that  a  disproportionate 
military  force  would  achieve  extremely 
meager  mlUtary  objectives,  and  (2)  Its  ef- 
fects would  be  short  lived.  In  that  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  would  return  In  force 
within  several  months  to  the  areas  we  had 
overrun  These  technical  Judgments  might 
be  accurate  or  wide  of  the  mark;  the  Imme- 
diate military  outcome  ot  the  Cambodian  of- 
fensive Is  almost  beside  the  point  The  uni- 
versally expected  effects  did  occur— the  de- 
struction ot  bunkers  and  tunnel  complexes, 
the  capture  of  food,  weapons,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  dislocation  of  enemy  forces. 
And  our  newly  demonstrated  readiness  to 
strike  at  such  complexes  and  buildups  might 
have  discouraged  Hanoi  from  making  an- 
other heavy  investment  in  the  same  place 
under  conditions  of  dlmlmshed  security.  The 
war  did  not  escalate  beyond  control  on  this 
occasion.  0.3  forces  were  extricated,  and 
Vletnanuiatlon  and  troop  withdrawals 
re-sumed. 

The  point  Is  that  one  could  have  accepted, 
at  the  time,  the  short-run  reasoning  of  the 
White  House  and  still  condemned  the  futil- 
ity ot  this  operation  with  regard  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  direction  of  our  Asian  policy.  It 
la  enough  to  realize  that  the  interests  of 
China  and  her  allies  in  their  own  quarter  ot 
the  globe  are  likely  to  be  less  alienable  and 
more  enduring  than  ours,  and  to  realize  that 
their  options  in  pursuing  these  Interests  are 
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varied  and  extensive.  In  means,  location,  and 
timing. 

'  The  President's  television  address  of  No- 
vember 3.  1969;  his  report  to  the  Congress  of 
February  18.  1970  (  "0.3.  Foreign  PoUcy  tor 
the  1970's"). 

'  Richard  Nixon.  V.S.  Foreign  Pollen  lor  the 
1970S,  a  New  Strategy  lor  Peace  (Washing- 
ton. D.C..  U.S.  Government  Printing  OIBce, 
February  IB.  1970).  p.  112. 

•tbid..  p.M 

•  Ibid. 

•  Ibtd.,  p.  55. 
"  Ibta.,  p.  127. 

»;wij. 

•/bid.,  p. S4. 

•  Ibii..  p.  127. 
"/bid.  p.  54. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
'^Ibid. 
■■'  Melvln  K.  Laird.  Fiscal  Year  1371  De/ciue 

Prosrrom  and  Budget  (Washington,  D.C.,  D.S. 
Oovernment  Printing  omcc.  March  2.  1970), 
pp.  5G-57. 
"/bid,  p.  57. 

•^  »2.4<3  bUllon  out  of  «3.127  bUllOD  In  tlw 
President's  budget  tor  FT  1971. 
"/bid. 
"/bid. 

"Alter  President  Nixon's  decision  to  re- 
duce the  celling  on  US.  servicemen  stationed 
la  Korea  from  63,000  to  43,000,  our  govern- 
ment  took  the  decision  to  base  permanenUy 
there   a   wing   of   P-4    flghtet-bombers.   Aa 
American  official  explained:   "Our  aim  la  to 
reassure   the   Koreans   during   this  dilBcult 
period.  Despite  budgetary  cuts,  11  shows  we 
intend  to  maintain  our  relative  air  strength 
here.  They   know  that  the  minute  an  air 
attack  starts,   we're   Involved."    (New  York 
Times.  August  17,  1970).  In  addiUon,  Vice 
President  Agnew  was  dispatched  to  provide 
renewed  and  explicit  assurances  of  American 
impUcatlon  In  the  defense  ot  Korea.  And  the 
Administration     planned     to     introduce     a 
special    supplementary    budget    request    for 
taoo  million  tor  Korean  force  modernisation. 
Thla  was  In  addition  to  atMut  •140  million 
that  hos  been  provided  in  the  regular  military 
assistance    budget    request,    and   was   to   be 
only  the  first  installment  ot  a  five-year  sup- 
plemental appropriation  ot  %\  billion.  Even 
then,   the   government   of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  demanding  »2-3  mllUon,  plus  pub- 
lie  assurances  of  no  further  troop  withdrawals 
until  after  five  years  and  the  actual  comple- 
tion of  the  promised  modernization  program. 
»  NUon,  op.  dt.,  pp.  I3»-139. 
»  And  the  relation  of  general  purpose  forces 
to  national  security  Is  one  stage  more  re- 
mote— the  hatervenlng  term  being  the  fortign 
policy  objectives  of  which  onr  commitments 
and  our  security  alliances  are  only  the  ex- 
pression. In  order  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  national  security  itselt  entails  a 
certain  level  of  general  purpoee  forces,  it  U 
necessary  ultimately  to  assert  the  slgniflcanc* 
of  any  foreign  poUcy  objsctlve  for  national 
security.  _ 

A  general  Judgment  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  Secretary  ot  Defense  Clifford  In  his  final 
Posture  Statement  (prepared  January  15, 
1969) :  "...  the  security  of  our  Nation  Is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  a  forward  defenaa 
and  thus  with  the  security  of  our  allies  .  .  . 
(This]  Judgment  has  given  rise  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  to  a  series  of  col- 
lective defense  agreementa  with  almost  half 
the  nations  of  the  Free  World  .  .  .  IThese] 
rrpresent,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  con- 
tingencies for  which  we  must  provide,  and 
these  contingencies,  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
stitute the  principal  sources  ot  requirements 
for  Oeneral  Purpose  Forces."  (p.  68) 
»  /bid.,  p.  129. 
"Ibid. 

*■  Laird,  op.  dt.,  p,  53, 
"IbKI^p.  138. 
■  ma...  p.  53. 
■•  tbii.,  p.  19$. 
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'  At  Its  peak,  at  the  end  of  FY  1989.  the 
Vietnam  deployment  totalled  ten  and  two- 
thirds  dlvl-slons.  and  the  octlve  force  struc- 
ture was  twenty-three  and  two-thirds,  or 
four  and  ouc-thlrd  above  the  pre-Vletnam 
Baseline.  By  the  end  of  FY  1970  three  and 
two-thirds  divisions  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  of  which  three  and  one-third 
had  been  inactivated.  Seven  divisions  re- 
mained in  Vietnam,  and  the  total  number 
In  the  force  structure  was  twenty  and  one- 
third,  or  one  above  1965. 

-"  There  are  several  other  sources  of  impre- 
cision in  determining  the  adequacy  ot  our 
planned  conventional  forces.  One  Is  the  prac- 
ticality and  timing  of  the  mobilization  of 
reserve  divisions  and  the  creation  of  new 
units.  Another  is  the  amount  ot  long-range 
mobllltv  thnt  will  be  provided. 

As  our  land  divisions  are  withdrawn  trom 
forward  deployment— with  the  policy  of  for- 
ward defense,  however,  still  Intact — a  com- 
mensurate burden  Is  placed  on  strategic  mo- 
bility forces  and  a  large  and  alert  strategic 
reserve  bai.ed  m  the  continental  United 
Stales.  But  sufficient  funding  tor  the  Implied 
moblUiy  forces,  both  alrtlfl  and  seallft,  has 
not  been  forthcoming;  and  the  enlarged  rein- 
forcement mission  of  the  Strike  Command, 
under  dlscubslon  in  the  Pentagon  and  sug- 
gested in  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Panel"  report,  la 
far  trom  realization.  The  net  effect  of  these 
changes  on  the  conventional  defense  ot  Asian 
theaters  Is  correspondingly  obscure.  A  third 
area  ot  mdeftnltlon  Is  the  contribution  of 
allied  forces.  The  Aslanlzatlon  ot  futiu*  lim- 
ited wars  on  ihe  Asian  mainland  Is  the  cardi- 
nal point  ot  the  NUon  Doctrine  But.  as  we 
have  seen,  the  successful  substitution  of 
.'^^iau  forces  depends  on  large  Increases  In 
military  assistance.  Such  Increases  are  tar  less 
than  certain  to  be  appropriated.  And,  even  If 
accomplished,  the  creation  of  Asian  proxy 
armies  does  not  relieve  the  United  States 
of  Involvement  In  local  contingencies.  In 
some  wnys  we  become  more  Involved,  with 
ultimately  unlimited  con.sequences. 

=•  About  3ve  to  seven  divisions  were  consid- 
ered necessary  to  blunt  and  delay  an  attack 
along  the  mam  access  routes  In  Southeast 
Asia,  then  to  fall  l»ck  to  a  defensible  perim- 
eter. Against  a  Communist  Invasion  of 
Korea  It  was  thought  that  the  South  Korean 
army  alone  could  hold  initially  north  ot 
Seoul  until  reinforced  by  BOK  reserves,  other 
Asian  forces,  or  U.S.  units  to  lie  diverted 
trom  other  requirements, 
"  Nixon,  op.  at.,  p.  129. 
o  The  title  ot  a  forthcoming  book  (Harper 
and  Row)  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  tor  Systems  Analysis  Alain  Entboven 
and  his  Assistant  tor  DPM's  K.  Wayne  Smith. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  vtBCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
our  practice  during  the  past  4  years  to 
keep  constituents  informed  of  congres- 
sional activities  with  monthly  newslet- 
ters. Our  October  report  Is  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  membership. 

you*  CONOEJESSMAN   BlLl.   SCOTT  RXPOKTS 
CONGEESSIONAL   ESCTBS 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  October  14 
after  a  »erles  of  quorum  calla  to  prevent  the 
consideration  ol  serious  and  controversial 
legislation  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session.  A  Lame  Duck  session  is  scheduled 
after  the  election  and  we  will  resume  our 
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session  on  November  16.  The  most  essential 
measures  to  be  considered  are  appropriaUon 
bllU  for  the  various  government  departments. 
Many  departments  and  agencies  are  oper- 
ating under  a  continuing  resolution  per- 
mitting expenditures  to  be  made  at  the  same 
rate  as  last  year  until  their  appropriation 
bills  are  passed.  I  would  expect  that  we  wtU 
remain  In  session  for  approximately  three 
weeks  but  thla  decision  rests  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  party. 

CBIME   CONTSOL 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
was  passed  by  the  House  earlier  thu  month 
and  the  House  version  has  now  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  President.  The 
bill  Is  aimed  primarily  at  the  professional 
criminal.  It  provides  for  special  Grand  Juries 
to  sit  for  up  to  36  months  to  Investigate 
criminal  activities;  makes  It  a  federal  crlma 
to  conspire  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of 
state  laws  relating  to  gambling;  prohibit*  the 
use  of  income  from  rackcteermg  activities  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  a  business  enterprise 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce;  authorizes 
up  to  the  death  penalty  for  transporting 
explosives  In  interstate  commerce  with  the 
intention  that  they  be  used  to  kill  or  injure 
emother  Individual.  This  harsh  penalty  is  in 
part  based  upon  statistics  mdicatlng  that 
there  were  4330  bombings.  1.475  additional 
attempts  and  35,129  threatened  bombings  in 
this  country  within  a  period  of  15'^  months. 
Another  provision  of  the  bill  permits  the 
taking  of  depositions  rather  than  personal 
testimony  in  organized  crime  cases.  Thu 
would  permit  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  even 
though  a  witness  later  disappeared  or  was 
fearful  to  appear  in  court  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  The  measure  also  grants  authority  to 
hold  a  person  unwilling  to  testify  guilty  of 
civil  contempt;  in  some  instances  grants  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  when  a  person 
claims  his  constitutional  rights  would  be 
violated  by  testifying;  provides  additional 
penalty  for  the  habitual  criminal  and  estab- 
lishes federal  controls  over  the  movement  of 
explosives  within  interstate  commerce.  While 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  long  overdue,  in  my 
opinion  we  must  insist  on  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
existing  permissiveness. 

COMMTrrrE    action    SECAKDZIfG    p.o.w. 
DEPENOENTS 

The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
recognizing  the  plight  of  the  1,472  service- 
men missing  in  action  In  Southeost  Asia,  has 
favorably  reported  a  bill  authorizing  educa- 
tional benefits  to  their  wives  and  children 
and  hOTne  loan  benefits  to  their  wives.  The 
benefits  of  thU  bui  ore  identical  to  those 
presently  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
service  connected  totally  disabled  veterans 
and  wldons  and  children  of  men  kilted  In  ac- 
tion. House  action  1e  expected  after  Congress 
reconvenes  in  Noveml>er. 

SECOND  SPOOSE  ANNOmf 

At  the  present  time  a  retired  government 
worker  whose  spouse  dies  loees  tiie  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  a  second  spouse  to  re- 
ceive his  annuity.  Our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  recommended  a  change 
in  this  law.  Under  the  Committee  measure. 
a  retiree  whose  first  mate  dies  and  who  later 
remorrleB  may  designate  the  second  spouse  to 
receive  his  annuity.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission advises  that  the  cost  of  this  measure 
would  be  low  because  of  the  Umlt«d  number 
of  retirees  it  would  affect  and  that  a  a-yeor 
marriage  requirement  would  prevent  a  young 
pM^on  from  marrying  an  elderly  retiree 
merely  to  obtain  bis  retirement  check. 
raEOBUCKSBtnui  opfxcc  visit 

While  our  principal  office  Is  In  Washing- 
ton, I  do  plan  to  be  In  the  Prederlcks- 
burg  Congroeslonal  office  all  day  on  Friday, 
October  30  to  meet  with  conartttuent*.  This 
office,  located  in  the  Post  Office  building,  la 
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used  to  acocwnodate  those  of  you  who  live  in 
the  PrederlckEburg  orea  or  more  dlsi«nt 
pomta  from  Washington.  Please  caU  Mra. 
Hancock  at  373-0536  If  you  would  Uke  to 
stop  by  during  that  day  to  dlscuos  any  prob- 
lem or  concern. 

FEBSOHAL  AWABD 

I  was  pleased  a  few  days  ago  to  receive 
an  award  from  the  National  Onmrnanders  a< 
the  American  Legion.  AMVETS,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  US-A.  The  award  was  given  for  "In- 
valuable service  In  passage  of  vet«rani  legis- 
lation in  the  House  oi  Reprise ntallves  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress." 

POLLUTION 

Earlier  this  year  I  co-aponsored  the  Presi- 
dent's 7-blU  package  of  antl-poUutlon  pro- 
posals to  clean-up  our  environment. 

HJR.  16049.  known  as  the  Clean  Water  Fi- 
nancing Act,  authorizes  the  government  to 
pay  40%  of  the  construction  costs  of  sewage 
treatment  works.  The  bill  is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with  no 
action  scheduled. 

H.R.  l«)4e  li  known  as  the  Environmental 
Financing  Act  and  would  assist  localities  in 
obtaining  funds  to  match  those  paid  by  the 
federal  government  for  waste  treatment 
plontd.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  thla 
measure  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
plans  to  conaider  it  further  after  the  Con- 
gressional rece&s. 

H.R.  16050  authorizes  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  in- 
stitutions and  Individuals  in  determining 
ways  to  control  and  prevent  water  pollution 
and  to  protect  water  quality.  The  bill  is  un- 
der consideration  In  Committee. 

HJl.  16047.  known  as  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments,  Includes  specific  authoriza- 
tions for  research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehi- 
cles. The  Committee  combined  this  bill  with 
others  which  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  Is  being  considered  in  Confer- 
ence. 

BJt.  16046  would  coordinate  federal  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  development  of  pro- 
grams and  encoiuaglng  greater  reclamation 
and  recycling  of  materials  from  solid  waste. 
A  measure  similar  to  It  was  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  wa£  considered 
In  Conference  but  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  have  not 
been  finally  eliminated. 

H.R.  16051  would  permit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  develop  comprehensive  water 
quality  progromB  and  contains  strong  penalty 
provisions  for  water  pollution.  It  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  House  oonunlttee. 

HJZ.  1604S  would  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  utUlze  a  portion  of  surplus 
real  property  for  public  park  and  recrea 
tlonol  purposes.  A  similar  biu  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval. 

PENDING    LECt&LATION 

The  Congress  does  not  enact  all  measures 
introduced  and  the  following  ore  examples 
of  two  bills  I  sponsored  upon  which  aoUon 
has  not  yet  been  token. 

HJl.  7023  would  permit  a  federal  employee 
to  retire  after  30  years  of  service,  regardless 
of  age  without  a  reduction  In  the  amount 
of  their  annuities.  The  Chairman  of  tb« 
Subcommittee  Is  not  unfriendly  to  this  blU 
although  he  has  hie  own  measure  to  aooom- 
pllsh  a  similar  purpose. 

H.J.  Res.  471  Is  pending  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  no  action  scheduled.  This 
proposal  would  amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  10  year  term  for  all  federal 
Judges  and  require  that  they  be  renominated 
and  reconfirmed  at  the  end  of  each  term  In 
order  to  remain  in  office. 

PETEKSE    APPaOPXlATIONS 

A  466.7  bUUon  Defense  Appropriation  BIU 
woe  recently  approved  by  the  Bouse.  Thla  la 
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s  t6  billion  reduction  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  last  year  and  U  blUlon  leas  than 
the  Presidents  budget  The  Appropriations 
Committee  pointed  out  that,  "Competition 
with  the  Soviet  Uiuon  Is  becoming  keener 
every  day  and  there  Is  no  room  for  Ameri- 
can bungling  In  the  field  of  defense.'  Ac- 
cordlnK  to  the  Committee  report,  miutary 
personnel  strength  as  of  June  30.  1971  will  be 
2B  minion,  a  reduction  of  600  thousand  m 
two  years.  The  Navy  will  have  757  ships  In 
the  active  Beet.  Including  41  Polaris  and 
Pouldon  submarines,  carrying  658  ballistic 
missiles.  The  Air  Porce  will  have  1054  Inter- 
contlnenul  BaUlstlc  Missiles  on  launchers 
and  an  active  Inventory  of  13.352  aircraft. 
A  breakdown  In  this  years  bill  mdicates 
that  each  of  the  three  Ser\-lces  gets  about 
one-third  of  the  total.  Of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  In  the  bill,  military  personnel 
eipendltures  account  for  »20.8  billion,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  ilDJ  billion  and  pro- 
curement ne3  bllUon. 

ptxauCA'noNS  availabu: 

The  ofBce  has  the  toUowlng  Items  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  constituents  upon  re- 
quest in  the  order  received  until  our  supply 
la  exhausted.  In  view  of  the  limited  supply, 
we  cannot  send  both  a  calendar  and  yaar- 
book  to  the  same  home. 

The  1970  Agricultural  Yearbook  "Contours 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  war  wm  not  the  only  m&Jor  problem 
President  Nixon  Inherited. 

In  1960,  when  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower left  office.  It  was  atlll  aale  to  go  out 
on  the  5tr«t«  at  night;  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  not  lorgeu  for  drug  dlsUlbu- 
tion;  riots  and  bombing  were  not  common- 
pliwe:    and  America  was  at  peace. 

But.  In  1969.  when  President  Nixon  waa 
awofn  in.  the  luter%enlng  years  had  brought 
all  of  the  above  troubles,  and  many  more. 
President  Nixon  knew  these  crises  existed 
when  he  look  oath  of  cfflce  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Constitution.  He  went  right  to 
work  and  despite  the  carping,  partisan,  back- 
biting of  a  vociferous  and  obetrucilonal  op- 
posiilon  Congress,  the  President  has  moved 
ahead  in  bis  pi^n  to  restore  orderly  progreas. 
Far-ranging  crime  control  bills,  drug  abuse 
legislation.  antl-poUuilon  measures,  and 
antl-lnflaUonary  action  have  all  been 
battled  through  the  hostile  9lst  Congreae. 
The  terrible  tragedy,  however,  is  the  deliber- 
ate delays  and  outright  scuttling  in  some 
Instances,  by  the  opposition  Congress  which 
would  rather  hurt  the  President  than  help 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

If  President  Nixon  la  given  the  support 
be  needs  and  deserves  next  January  when 
the  new  Congress  la  convened.  I  feel  certain 
he  can  wind  the  war  down  further  and  end 
our  troop  involvement,  restore  law  and  order 
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Another  approach  we  have  sought  is  to  put 
an  automatic  coat -of -living  boo3t  In  the 
Social  Security  law.  Practically  all  wage 
earners  now  receive  this  beneflt,  and  these 
automatic  raises  would  help  our  sealor  citi- 
zens to  keep  pace  with  other  American*;.  We 
have  BtrongJy  urged  this  action  and  have 
discuGsed  It  personally  with  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  (D-Arfc.).  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  When  Congress  recon- 
venes this  must  be  a  top  priority  item. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  gist  Con- 
gress did  pass,  with  my  strongest  possible 
support,  a  ISTi  increase  In  Social  Security 
beneflts.  But.  this  ahould  be  followed  by  the 
additional  actions  I  hare  outlined. 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLtJMBUS  JEaiSEY 
CITY  COUNCIL  NO.  137  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW   JEKSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 
Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 


Change  ■  U  about  ruml  America  and  the     on  the  streets,  rebuild  our  ahattered  world     gpeajQer,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jersey 


forces  that  are  reshaping  It.  Our  allotment 
Is  400  copies. 

Capitol  Calendars  tor  1971  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  on  December  1.  Plea-se  specify  whether 
you  prefer  the  stiff  back  with  a  picture  of 
the  Capitol  or  the  smaller  flexible  one  with 
a  dlflerent  national  shrine  pictured  for  each 
month.  Our  aUotment  is  600  of  each. 

We  also  have  1000  copies  of  'Tamlly  Pore", 
an  agricultural  bulletin  containing  food 
recipes. 

BOVCrRXNG  TO   PONDSa 

"Every  violation  of  truth  Is  not  only  a 
sort  of  suicide  in  the  liar,  bnt  a  stab  at  the 
health    of    human    society"— Ralph    Waldo 

Emerson. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHrNQTON 


prestige  and  insure  a  strong,  prosperous  econ^ 
omy  based  on  peacetime  production  instead 
of  a  wartime  Inflation  paid  for  by  the  blood 
of  American  fighting  men. 

The  present  Congress  has  perpetuated  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  by  subverting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  every  turn.  These  problems  can 
only  be  solved  by  a  dedicated  President  work- 
ing tcil/i  Che  support  of  Congress 

Autumn'3  thoughts.  "He  who  governed  the 
world  before  I  was  born  shall  take  care  of  it 
likewise  when  I  am  dead.  My  part  Is  to  im- 
prove the  present  moment." — John  Wesley. 

Who  said  what.  "There  la  no  solid  basis  for 
clvUhtatlon  but  In  the  Word  ot  God."— Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Amcrica'a  youth.  "Somewhere  among  the 
youth  of  today  are  minds  capable  or  dlscov- 
ermg  ways  to  world  peace,  ways  to  deeper  and 
more  fulfllUng  Uves.  ways  to  new  apprecia- 
tions of  beauty  in  art  or  literature  or  music, 


City  Council  No.  137.  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member,  will  soon  observe  and 
celebrate  its  75th  anniversary  In  the  city 
of  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

On  October  6. 1970.  the  following  proc- 
lamation, declaring  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 1  through  November  7.  1970.  to  be 
Jersey  City  Council  No.  137  Knights  of 
Columbus  Week  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Jersey  City  Council  and 
signed  by  Mayor  ThomEis  J.  Whelan. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

PaOCLAMATIDN 

Whereas,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jersey 
City  Council  No.  J37  will  observe  and  cele- 
brate their  7Sth  Anniversary  in  the  city  of 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  Jersey  City  Coun- 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  IKDIAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesdav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  iiisert  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoao  my  final  report  to  the  residents 
of  Indiana  before  this  9ist  Congress 
goes  into  reces : 

Thx  PacsmcKT  Oesebves  a  Chamck 
WABHSNaroN.  D.C— President  Nixon  Is 
neartng  the  half-way  point  in  his  term  of 
office  and  this  offers  an  excellent  time  to 
stop,  pause  and  reflect  on  his  acoompltsb- 
ments  in  the  face  of  on  overwhelming  oppo- 
aitioti  congress. 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  aaalgn  the  Preeldent 
high  marks  on  all  counts  conaldering  the 
deplorable  mess  he  inherited. 

When  President  Nlxoo  went  to  work,  he 
devised  a  plan  where  none  before  had  existed, 
and  today  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  extent 
in  his  Vietnamlzatloo  plan,  returned  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  troops 
home  and  reduced  casualty  flgtires  greatly. 
Considering  the  President's  plan  thus  far. 
we  can  foresee  further  progress  and  an  even- 
tual end  to  the  conflict.  Even  the  President's 
haraheot  critics  will  have  to  concede  that 
be  has  done  recmrkably  well  m  the  leas  than 
two  year  period  he  bas  had  to  rerane  the 
trend  of  the  war. 


JuTJ,  S:^  hrv.  ^n  m  n^capabir^     ell  No,  137  ol  the  Knlglit.  ol  Colambu,  h.v. 
jusi    as    mere   uavo    wr^w    .*'    ~~__,J~ -««»«rf  ,r.  .  nmi?Tam  of  actlvlt  es  and  Drol- 


apllttlng  the  atom  and  conquering  space 
travel.  Ours  la  the  task  of  encouraging  and 
Inspiring  theae  gifts  of  creaUve  potential- 
ity."— Samuel  B.  Gould. 

Words  of  wisdom,  "A  good  newspaper  and 
Bible  In  every  house,  a  good  school  house  in 
every  district,  and  a  church  In  every  neigh- 
borhood, aU  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  are 
the  chief  support  of  virtue,  morality,  civil 
liberty  and  religion."— Ben/amln  FrankHn. 

America't  senior  citisenM  cavght  in  cruel 
financial  squeeze.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  dlfD- 
cult  money  problem  confronting  many  of  our 
older  Americans. 

Living  on  a  fixed  income,  the  senior  citi- 
zen sees  his  dollar  diminishing  In  value 
while  costs  of  food,  clothing  and  housing 
steadily  increase. 

A  retirement  Income  that  seemed  adequate 
several  years  ago  has  been  eaten  away  by 
mflaUcn  genertiied  in  the  most  part  by 
ruinous  federal  deficit  apendlng  during  the 
1960s. 

President  Nixon  has  fought  valiantly  to 
stoke  the  fires  of  inflation  by  reduced  ex- 
penditures, but  his  efforts  have  been  re- 
peatedly blunted  by  an  opposition -con  trolled 
Congress  more  interested  In  embarrassing 
the  President  than  helping  reduce  the 
budget. 

We  should  attack  this  problem  on  several 
more  fronts.  In  my  opinion,  and  one  big  help 
would  be  Congressional  approval  of  my  bill 
permitting  Social  Security  recipients  to  earn 
•3.000  per  year  and  still  draw  maximum 
benefits. 


engaged  in  a  program  of  activities  and  proj- 
ects which  has  made  Important  and  perma- 
nent contributions  to  the  Improvement  and 
development  of  the  reUglous,  educational, 
charitable,  civic,  and  patriotic  aspects  of  our 
community  B  welfare  and  Integrity,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
fraternal  benefit  society  have  exemplified  for 
all  to  see  whnt  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  harmony  and  cooperaUon  of  a  group 
devoted  to  the  achievement  of  common  and 
worthy  goals. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City  of 
Jersey  City  hereby  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning November  ist  through  November  7th, 
1970  as  "Jersey  City  Council  No.  137  KnighU 
of  Columbus  Week"  in  the  city  of  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey, 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  J.  Wholen. 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey, 
do  hereby  proclaim  November  ist  through 
November  7th,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  as  "Jersey  City 
Council  No.  137  Knights  of  Columbus  Week." 

And  do  extend  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  our 
community  who  are  duly  enrolled  as  members 
of  Jersey  City  Council  No.  137  of  the  Kntghiii 
of  Columbus  congratulations  for  their  mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  leadership  and 
dedication,  and  hereby  tender  this  public 
expression  of  gratitude. 

Given  under  the  hand  and  seal  thU  6th 
day  of  October.  1970. 

Thou  AS  J.  VlBxiMt. 

Mayor. 
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THE  91ST  CONGRESS— A  RECORD  OF 
INITIATIVE  AND  INNOVATION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Weineidav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  in  my  sialcmenl  In  appraising 
the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  9 1st 
Congrets,  I  stated: 

The  House  of  Representatlvefi  during  the 
nrst  Be-sslon  of  the  Qlsi  Oongresu  has  wtzed 
the  Iniiiatlve  and  been  Innovative  in  every 
£lgnlficant  area  of  legtMatlon.  lu  record  In 
ihls  respect  5tand&  out  in  sharp  contract  to 
that  of  the  executive  h.-ancn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  10  months  which  have 
pas.sed  since  then  have  witnessed  the 
compilation  of  a  unique  record  of  legis- 
lative accomplislunents  which  clearly 
demonstrates  that  not  only  was  the  con- 
gressional initiative  and  innovation  of 
1969  sustained  during  tlio  second  session 
of  the  9lst  Congress,  but  that  J970  wit- 
nessed an  even  greater  congressional 
dominance  in  the  development  and  en- 
actment into  law  of  legislation  designed 
to  solve  the  major  problems  facing  this 
Nation  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
seventies. 

The  paramount  domestic  problem  fac- 
ing thbj  country  during  the  past  year  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  deteriorating  state 
of  our  national  economj'.  When  President 
Nixon  assumed  ofBce.  imemployment 
stood  at  3.3  percent.  Latest  Government 
figures  Indicate  that  unemployment  is 
now  oiOcially  recorded  at  5.S  percent.  Ac- 
tually of  course  these  figures  do  not  f  uUy 
reveal  the  .'•eriousness  of  our  situation. 
For  in  addition  to  those  officially  cla-vsi- 
fled  as  unemployed,  we  must,  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  magnitude  of  our  problem. 
add  those  workers — the  elderly,  the  teen- 
agers, the  housewives,  and  oUiers — who. 
having  become  discouraged  by  months  of 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  a  Job,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force.  If  one, 
in  addition,  takes  into  account  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  overtime  together 
with  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  lengtli 
of  the  work  week,  it  becomes  even  clearer 
that  the  American  working  man  has  suf- 
fered greatly  because  of  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  same  type  of  Republican 
economic  policies  wliich  caused  three 
recessions  during  the  1950's. 

Unemployment  and  reduced  pay- 
checks prove  but  even  more  onerous 
when  accompanied  by  sharply  escalating 
prices  for  food,  clotlilng,  shelter,  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  In  addition  to 
rising  unemployment,  this  country  has 
during  the  past  year  eicpcrlenced  the 
worst  inflationary  binge  in  two  decades. 
The  cost  of  living  increased  by  more  than 
7.6  points  during  the  first  year  of  Re- 
publican rule.  Eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
meat,  poultry  and  fish — the  "market 
basket"  foods  that  make  up  the  meals  of 
Americans  averaged  a  5-percent  Increase 
in  1969.  Medical  care  was  7  percent  high- 
er and  the  cost  of  credit  and  Insurance 
rose  by  U.5  percent.  The  price  of  all  of 
these  items  has  continued  to  escalate  in 
1970.  The  cost  of  liTlng  is  now  10  per- 
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cent  higher  than  when  President  Nixon 
took  ofiSce. 

Traditional  Republican  laissez-faire 
econsmic  philosophy  has  prevented  the 
Nixon  administration  from  moving  ef- 
fectively to  deal  either  with  inflation  or 
unemployment.  The  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic 91st  Congress  in  the  economic 
sphere  justly  enables  it  to  claim  a  monop- 
oly m  efforu  to  grant  tlic  American 
people  some  relief  from  the  twin  bur- 
dens of  higher  prices  and  fewer  Jobs.  Last 
December,  in  Public  Law  91-151  we 
granted  the  President  authority  to  im- 
pose selective  and/or  voluntary  credit 
controls.  If  the  President  would  but 
abandon  his  refusal  to  utilize  this  grant 
of  authority,  it  would  be  posiiible  to  chan- 
nel available  credit  into  areas  of  high 
social  priority  such  as  housing  and  much 
needed  community  facilities.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  utilization  of  selective  controls 
would  make  easier  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  blunderbuss  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  current  tight  money  policy, 
a  policy  which  discriminates  against 
consumers,  small  business.  homebuUders. 
and  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  year,  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Defense  Production  and  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  Public  Law  91-379.  granted 
the  President  discretionary  authority  to 
freeze  prices,  rsnts,  and  wages.  This  is  a 
measure  of  imlque  importance.  It  is  tai- 
lored to  meet  our  present  inflationary 
situation. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  this  Nation  is  now  in  tlie 
grips  of  what  economists  term  "cost- 
push"  inflation.  Most  price  rises  today 
emanate  from  the  monopolistic  or  semi- 
monopolistic  giants  which  dominate  a 
sigtilflcant  portion  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. So  strong  are  these  monopolies,  so 
great  are  their  internal  financial  re- 
somces.  that  they  are  all  but  immune 
from  tile  effects  of  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy.  The  prices  they  choose  to  charge 
are  not  set  by  the  traditional  supply  and 
demand  forces  of  the  marketplace,  but 
rather  theirs  is  an  administered  price 
structure  set  on  the  basis  of  wliat  the 
trafSc  will  bear.  As  they  raise  their  prices 
ever  upward,  labor  is  then  compelled  to 
ask  for  higher  wages  and  an  escalating 
spiral  of  inflation  ensues.  The  effort  by 
the  Republican  administration  to  coimter 
thl:!  type  of  Inflation  by  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

The  combination  of  standby  wage  and 
price  controls  given  the  President  Uiis 
session  together  with  the  credit  controls 
authorized  in  1969  does,  however,  give  the 
President  all  the  tools  necessary  to  con- 
trol this  type  of  inflation,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  tliis  way,  we  will  not 
need  to  rely  exclusively  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  actions  which  place  an  inordi- 
nate burden  on  those  segments  of  our 
society  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  further  effort  to  re- 
turn tills  Nation's  economy  to  a  sound 
basis  and  eliminate  inflation,  the  91st 
Congress  acted  In  a  careful  and  prudent 
manner  in  exercising  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  as  the  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic purse.  While  administration  spokes- 
men indulged  in  a  great  deal  ot  talk 
about  Oovemment  economy  and  the  i«- 
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duction  of  expenditures.  It  was  the  Con- 
gress wliich  in  reality  acted  to  effect 
sutistantial  reductions  in  Government 
outlays. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
passajje  of  the  major  defense  appropria- 
tion measure  last  week,  has  now  assured 
H  subsl5ntial  reduction  of  around  $7  bil- 
lion in  the  Presidents  budjet  requests  to 
tills  9l5t  Congress. 

It  is  now  indicated  that  around  SI  bil- 
lion will  be  trimmed  U.is  1971  liscai  year 
from  the  budget  requests  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon.  Congress  last 
year — iiscal  1970 — cut  SS.4  bllhon  from 
the  President's  appropriations  budget  re- 
quests. In  all,  the  91it  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  approximately  $T,t  billion 
from  the  Presidents  appropriations  re- 
quest foi-  the  2  years.  The  President's 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
were  the  two  largest  in  history. 

According  to  current  estimates,  Oie 
first  2  years  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  expected  to  prociuce  the  largest 
two  successive  real  budget  deficits  in  his- 
tory, based  on  the  administrative  budget 
concept.  The  administrative  budget  is 
considered  by  many  experts  to  be  the 
"n;al"  mea.sure  of  comparison  cf  Federal 
spending  with  revenue,  since  the  unified 
budget  concept  now  Uiied  In  computing 
deficits  includes  the  surplus  in  the  social 
.security  and  other  trust  funds.  These 
funds  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  their  recipi- 
ents. The  big  1970  and  expected  1971 
deficits  are  attributable  mostly  to  loss  in 
revenues  due  to  the  recession  and  unem- 
ployment, plus  excessive  Interest  rates. 
Unprofitable  businesses  and  unemployed 
workers  paj'  no  taxes. 

The  «lst  Congress  did  move  decisively 
during  the  past  year  in  an  endeavor  to 
put  the  millions  who  have  experienced 
joblessness  as  the  result  of  Republican 
economic  policies  back  to  work.  We 
passed  the  Emergency  Community  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1970.  This  measure  was  based 
on  a  congressional  finding  that  it  wa« 
needed  "to  provide  an  effective  and  prac- 
tical method  of  combating  unemploy- 
ment." It  authorizes  a  billion  dollars  in 
Federal  grants  to  local  communities  for 
needed  water  and  sewer  facilities.  This 
measure  was  reflective  of  the  traditional 
Democratic  humanitarian  philosophy  ex- 
emplified in  the  statement  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  upon  assum- 
ing office  during  the  great  depression 
that — 

The  greatest  tragedy  atwut  unemployment 
is  that  it  £hould  exist  at  a  Ume  wiien  there 
are  so  man;  tilings  which  need  to  be  done. 
Surely  in  a  country  as  great  as  our&  the 
means  can  be  found  to  put  the  unemployed 
to  work  doing  those  thln{^ 

President  Nixon,  Uking  issue  witli  the 
late  President  Roosevelt's  hiimanitarian 
philosophy,  sliarply  attacked  the  pro- 
posal and  criticized  Congress  for  tiaving 
passed  it.  but  having  been  adi-ised  that 
Coiigre&s  would  undoubtedly  override 
any  veto,  permitted  it  to  become  law 
without  ills  signature. 

As  an  additional  antirecession  meas- 
ure, the  91st  Congress  this  year  acted  to 
reform  aiid  upgrade  the  unemployment 
compensation  system.  Public  law  91-373 
extends  program  coverage  to  employer! 
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who  employ  one  cr  more  workers  in  each 
of  20  weeks  or  who  heve  quarterly  pay- 
rolls of  $1,500.  to  certain  agricultural 
processing  workere  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
initiiutioni  of  higher  education.  These 
extensions  will  bring  an  estimated  i.l 
million  additional  workers  under  the 
program  Most  important,  there  is  aUo 
C5labli?hed  a  new  Federal-State  program 
for  extending  tmemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  during  periods  of  above 
average  National  or  State  unemploy- 
ment. 

Crime,  which  has  increased  29  percent 
during  the  past  2  years,  is  another  major 
domestic  problem  facing  this  Nation. 
The  concern  of  the  people  has  been 
translated  into  legislation  by  thLs  Con- 
gre.is.  The  passage  last  week  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  bill,  which  also  includes 
provisions  against  illegal  gambling  and 
the  control  of  exposives.  is  the  14th  anti- 
crime  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  this 
Congress.  This  Is  evidence  of  congres- 
sional concern,  and  further  reflects  the 
response  of  the  Congress  to  the  wishes 
of  the  citizenrj-  who  are  demanding  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  rising  crime  rate. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive 
anticrime  measure  approved  in  recent 
history  was  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Amendments  which 
strengthened  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  This  measure  provides  Federal 
funding  for  the  frontline  fighters  of 
crime,  the  local  and  State  police,  and  the 
courts. 

Since  crime  control  remains  a  local 
responsibility — and  must  remain  basi- 
cally a  local  responsibility — strengthen- 
ing the  forces  most  respotisible  for  Its 
control  is  the  most  effective  way  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  act  against  the 
risme  rate  of  crime. 

The  House  therefore  approved  $650 
million  for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  over  the  objections  of  the  Nixon 
admini-sirallon  It  further  approved  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  Federal  help 
over  the  next  2  years  in  the  belief  that 
strong  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
IS  the  place  to  start  combating  crime. 
The  House  has  now  passed  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  14  anticrime  bills, 
most  initiated  by  Congress  and  support- 
ed bv  the  administration.  The  measures 
approved  Include  the  omnibus  crime 
control  end  organized  crime  bUls  men- 
tioned earlier,  plus  drug  control  meas- 
ure*  court  reorganization,  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill.  baU  reform,  con- 
trol of  sex  advertising,  juvenile  bill 
amendments,  control  ol  explosives,  and 
control  of  gambling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  leadership 
was  likewise  dominant  in  the  civil  rights 
field  during  the  past  2  years.  A  review 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act— Public  Law  91-285 — clearly 
demonstrates  the  positive  and  progres- 
sive role  played  by  the  Democratic  9l5t 
Congress,  and  the  lack  of  leadership  evi- 
dent on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  this  vital  area. 

Chairman  Cnxra  Introduced  Hit,  4249 
providing  for  a  S-year  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  on  January  23. 
1969.  The  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  requested  shortly  thereafter. 
They  were  not  lorthcoming  for  several 
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months.  On  April  30.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  was  invited  to  testify  on  May 
14,  On  May  14  at  the  Attorney  General's 
request,  his  appearance  was  canceled  and 
rescheduled  for  May  21.  This  appearance 
in  turn  was  canceled  at  hir.  request  and  so 
were  appearances  scheduled  tor  May  28, 
June  5,  and  June  18.  He  finally  appeared 
on  June  26.  Tlie  administrations  voting 
rights  proposal.  H.R.  12695.  wlilch  would 
have  crippled  the  1965  legislation  and 
which  no  senior  Republican  member  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  will- 
ing to  sponsor,  was  finally  introduced  by 
the  minority  leader,  Mr,  OtRAto  R.  Pobd. 
on  July  9  of  last  year.  It  was  opposed  by 
every  pro-ciril-rights  group.  Because  the 
Republican  Party  chose  to  turn  its  back 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Ford  bill  was 
substituted  on  the  House  floor  for  the  5- 
year  extension  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
the  key  vote.  Republicans  voted  129  to  49 
against  a  continuation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  and  thus  against  civil  rights, 
while  Democrats  voted  154  to  79  in  favor 
of  a  continuation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  thus  for  civil  rights. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Senate  sub- 
scquenUy  amended  H,R.  4249  to  provide 
for  a  straight  5-sear  exUnsion  of  the 
1965  Voting  RighU  Act  without  crip- 
pling amendments.  The  Senate  also 
added  a  pro\-ision  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  by  simple  statute  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971, 

I  had  long  favored  giving  the  18-year- 
olds  Oic  vote  by  simple  statute  feeling 
that  tills  wns  well  within  Congress  pow- 
ers under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  I  there- 
fore strongly  supported  House  passage  of 
the  Senate-approved  bill.  Regrettably, 
the  President  and  the  House  RepubUean 
leadership  exerted  their  influence  and 
efforts  Bgamst  House  approval  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  Despite  this,  on  June  17, 
1970  the  House  voted  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H,R,  4249,  On  the 
key  vote,  ordering  the  previous  question. 
Democrats  voted  165  to  66  in  lavor  of  a 
continuation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  granUng  18-year-olds  the  vote.  Re- 
publicans voted  U7  to  59  against  this 
progressive  legislation.  A  majority  of 
House  Democrats  thus  supported  a  dem- 
ocraUc  extension  of  the  franchise  while 
a  majority  of  House  RepubUcans  opposed 
such  an  extension. 

The  negativism  of  the  Republican  ad- 
mmLslration  as  contrasted  with  the  posi- 
tivism of  this  Democratic  Congress  is  re- 
emphaslzea  when  we  examine  the  con- 
trasting records  in  the  environmental 
field.  In  1969.  we  raised  President  Nixon's 
budget  request  lor  waste  treatment 
plants  from  $214  million  to  $800  milUon, 
This  year.  President  Nixon  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  made  a  strong  and 
fen-ent  statement  calling  upon  the  Na- 
tion to  act  against  water  poUuUon.  His 
budget  message,  however,  failed  to  rec- 
ommend the  appropriaUon  of  a  single 
dollar  for  waste  treatment  plants.  In  the 
Public  Works  AppropriaUon  Act,  Con- 
gress acted  to  match  the  President's 
rhetoric  with  action  by  providing  a  fl 
billion  appropriation  for  treatment 
plants,  the  largest  stmi  ever  appropriated 
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for  this  program.  The  President  only  re- 
luctantly signed  this  measure  Into  law. 
President  Nixon  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  but  S150  million  for  water 
and  sewer  lines.  The  Congress  this  year 
in  the  housing  and  independent  cfUces 
appropriation  bill— H.R.  17548 — once 
again  demonstrating  its  acute  awareness 
of  the  needs  in  the  water  pollution  area, 
raised  this  appropriation  to  $500  million, 
again  the  largest  amount  ever  voted  for 
this  item.  President  Nixon,  imtortunate- 
ly,  saw  fit  to  veto  this  vitally  needed  ap- 
propriation. In  the  vote  hi  the  House  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  HJR. 
17548  on  August  13.  1970,  Democrats 
voted  181  to  40  in  favor  of  overriding  and 
against  pollution  while  RepubUcans 
voted  155  to  23  to  sustain  and  thus  for 
pollution.  As  previously  stated,  the  Con- 
gress also  acted  over  administration  op- 
position to  increase  the  authorization  for 
water  and  sewer  lines  in  H  R.  17795.  the 
Emergency  Communitj'  Facilities  -Act,  by 
an  additional  $1  billion. 

The  passage  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  represented  yet 
another  example  of  congressional  leader- 
ship in  the  antipollution  field.  Acting  on 
their  own  Initiative,  Chairman  Fallok  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
Representative   Blatnik.   the   father  of 
water  pollution  control  legislation,  in- 
troduced the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
bill  on  January  23.  1969.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ramistration  was  not  prepared  to  present 
its  views  on  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion until  Secretary  Hickel  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
on  March  5.  The  subsequent  legislative 
history  of  this  subject  makes  it  obvious 
that  the  executive  branch  was  but  an 
observer  on  the  side  hnes  in  developing 
what  ultimately  became  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1970.  The  meas- 
ure was  hammered  out  in  the  give  and 
take  of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee as  reported  on  March  21   and  as 
passed  the  House  on  April  16  of  last  year. 
It  passed  the  other  body  In  October  and 
was  signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  91- 
224  on  April  3,  1970.  In  its  basic  thnist  it 
follows  that  of  the  original  Democratic 
measure    as    introduced    last    year.    It 
amends    the    Federal    Water    Pollution 
Control  Act  to  improve  the  means  avail- 
able to  control  the  pollution  of  the  off- 
shore water  and  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  control  of  oil  and 
other  sea-carried  pollutants,  sewage  from 
vessels:  adds  and  other  pollutants  from 
mines;  and  pollution  from  any  federally 
operated  sources.  It  also  provides  for  re- 
search grants  and  a  scholarsliip  program 
for  students  for  programs  instituted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
study  of  any  and  all  methods  of  financing 
the  cost  of  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  water  pollution.  Finally,  It  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  a  total  of 
$348  million  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972  for  these  purposes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  likewise 
gave  clear  evidence  as  to  its  concern 
with  the  many  Interrelated  environmen- 
tal problems  which  face  this  Nation  and 
that  Congress  is  Increasingly  called  upon 
to  deal  with  In  passing  H.J.  Res.  1117  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vlTomnent,  It  would  be  composed  of  II 
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Members  of  the  Senate  and  11  Members 
of  the  House.  This  body  would  be  a  non- 
legislative  committee  charged  with  the 
following  functions:  First,  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  environmental  change:  second, 
to  study  methods,  mcludlng  financial 
and  technical  assistance,  to  foster  har- 
monious relations  between  man  and  na- 
ture: third,  to  develop  policies  that 
would  encourage  maximum  private  m- 
vestment  in  environmental  Improve- 
ment: and,  fourth,  to  review  any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  President  relat- 
ing to  envlrcmmental  policy — including 
the  environmental  report  required  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
PubUc  Law  91-190, 

The  91st  Congress  has  likewise  acted 
to  curtail  air  pollution.  The  House  on 
June  10,  1970,  passed  H.R.  17255,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  This  measure  would  es- 
tablish national  air  quality  standards 
due  to  pollution  by  automobiles,  plants, 
fuels,  and  planes.  It  would  authorize  $220 
million  of  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  further  increase  the  funds 
to  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
to  $325  million  for  the  followins  12- 
month  period.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  air  quality  standards  on  a 
nationwide  basis  for  the  five  pollutants 
on  which  criteria  has  been  published— 
sulfur  oxides,  particulate  matter  such  as 
dust,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
and  photochemical  cxidants.  Similar 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1970,  and  is  now  pending  in  con- 
ference. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment,  the 
91st  Congress  has  acted  because  we  feel 
this  country  hagto  move  more  vigorously 
and  rapidly  in  pollution  control.  Con- 
gress, here  once  again  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  necessity,  demonstrated  concern 
with  a  national  problem  of  high  priority. 
The  administration  abdicated  leader- 
ship, but  Congress  act/^d. 

'The  clear  Une  of  demarcation  between 
tlie  progressive  philosophy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic 91st  Congress  and  the  unenlight- 
ened views  of  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  also  been  sharply  drawn 
In  the  field  of  health.  A  Democratic 
measure  to  extend  and  liberalize  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  was  Introduced  early  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969.  Proposed  hearings  were  de- 
layed several  times  on  request  of  the 
admintsliatlon.  When  the  administration 
finally  did  appear  to  present  its  views 
late  in  March,  it  was  able  to  offer  only  a 
lew  exceedingly  broad  and  general  sug- 
gestions as  to  proposed  changes  in  the 
existing  law.  No  draft  bill  or  specific 
amendmei-ts  were  ever  given  the  com- 
mittee. In  executive  session,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  were  rejected  in  toto 
and  HJi.  11102.  a  clean  bill,  was  reported 
en  May  20  embodying  modifications  In 
the  hospital  construction  legislation  de- 
veloped by  members  of  the  committee 
and  perfected  In  the  give  and  take  of  the 
committee's  deliberations  with  almost 
no  guidance  or  assistance  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  House  on  Jime  4.  1969.  by  roUcall 
vote  of  351  to  fl,  passed  H.R.  11102  ex- 
tending the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  Hos- 
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pital  Construction  and  Modernization.  It 
passed  the  Senate  April  7,  1970,  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  79  to  0,  The  conference  re- 
port was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote  on  June  8  of  this  year  while 
the  House  gave  its  final  approval  2 
days  later  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  370  to  0, 
Despite  the  unanimity  of  support  in 
both  Houses  for  this  measure:  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Hill-Burton  program 
from  Its  very  mceptlon  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  has  enjoyed  widespread  sup- 
port from  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public  at  large:  despite  the  fact  that  In 
the  Congress  there  has  been  no  program 
that  has  been  less  partisan  in  character: 
despite  a  need  by  the  States  for  an  addi- 
tional 85,000  acute  care  hospital  beds, 
165,000  additional  long-term  beds,  893 
public  health  centers,  872  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  388  rehabilitation 
facilities,  together  with  a  need  to  mod- 
ernize some  450.000  acute  and  long-term 
care  beds:  and  despite  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  had  stated  m  July  1969 
that  the  Nation  faced  a  health  crisis  and 
said  the  problem  was  one  of  not  enough 
doctors  and  hospital  beds — the  President 
saw  fit  to  veto  this  measure. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  being  more  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  Nation's  health  needs  than 
the  Nixon  administration,  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  this  meas- 
ure became  Public  Law  91-296.  In  the 
House  on  June  25,  1970,  the  vote  was  279 
to  98.  Only  three  of  the  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  Democrats. 

In  line  with  Its  vote  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  bill, 
the  House  in  passing  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  this 
year,  more  than  doubled  President 
Nixon's  budget  request  for  hospital  con- 
struction raising  it  from  $89  million  to 
$182  million, 

Mr.  Spcakirr,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1969 — Public  Law  91-173 — 
stands  as  anotlier  example  of  the  quality 
of  leadership  in  the  field  of  health  dem- 
onstrated by  tlie  91st  Congress.  This 
measure  will  protect  the  health  and 
safety  ol  coal  miners  and  combat  the 
steaijy  toll  of  life,  limb,  and  lung  which 
terrorizes  so  many  unfortunate  families. 
Here  again,  it  was  Congress  that  moved 
first  and  moved  further  than  the  recom- 
mendaUons  of  the  President.  The  initial 
bills  in  this  area  were  introduced  early 
in  January  by  Chairman  Perkins  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  The  administration's 
proposals  were  not  transmitted  until 
March.  The  measure  which  evolved 
through  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee stages,  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.'«  and 
ultimately  in  conference,  represented  at 
every  stage  imagmatlve  and  dynamic 
legislative  workmansliip  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress, 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  can 
quite  properly  be  deemed  a  milestone 
piece  of  health  legislation.  It  is  also,  I 
might  add,  a  milestone  piece  of  labor 
legislation.  It  is  the  strongest  Federal 
law  ever  enacted  to  protect  miners  at 
work.  It  will  protect  their  health  by  set- 
ting limits  on  the  amount  of  coal  dust 
permitted  In  a  mine.  This  dust  Is  the 
cause  of  black  lung  disease  which  can 
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prove  fatal.  The  previous  disti.iction  be- 
tween gaseous  and  nongaseous  mines  is 
ended  and  all  mines  »ill  be  required,  ac- 
cording to  an  orderly  schedule,  to  install 
nonspark  electrical  equipment  to  pre- 
vent explosions-  In  the  future.  It  will  be 
possible  to  further  raise  health  and  safety 
standards  by  administrative  action  with- 
out coming  back  to  the  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional legislation.  A  dust  ceiling  of  4.5 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  is  im- 
posed by  the  measure  immediately  and 
further  reductions  will  be  required  with- 
in a  year.  Disability  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  miners  suffering  from  black 
lung  disease.  Fines  and  jail  sentences 
are  provided  for  violations  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Alarmed  by  the  spread  in  recent  years 
of  many  communicable  diseases,  the  Con- 
gress in  1970  passed  S.  2264.  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Control  Act.  The  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  prevent  or  control 
the  introduction,  transmission,  or  spread 
of  diseases  susceptible  to  vaccination  or 
communicable  disease  control  in  the 
United  Stales  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  Interstate  and  intra-^tale  sources. 

Once  again,  it  proved  to  be  necessary 
to  overoome  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  Republican  administration.  In  the 
face  of  irrefutable  evidence  that  present 
programs  fall  far  short  of  effectively  cop- 
ing with  such  communicable  diseases  as 
measles,  German  measles,  tuberculosis, 
whooping  cough,  and  venereal  diseases, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edut-ation,  and 
Welfare  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  dated  October  23,  1969 
stated: 

In  our  opinion,  legislation  in  this  6t\A  18 
neither  necessary  nor  (icslrable. 

Despite  the  administration's  negativ- 
ism, the  House  of  Representatives  gave 
approval  to  the  conference  report  on 
S,  2264  by  a  vote  of  292  to  2,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1970.  The  conference  report 
cleared  the  Senate  on  October  1  and 
now  awaits  President  Nixon's  signature. 
I  would  hope,  in  light  of  the  proven  need 
and  uidesprefld  support  for  this  most 
meritorious  proposal,  that  the  President 
will  see  fit  to  approve  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  leader- 
ship described  earlier  in  regard  to  the 
national  economy,  environment,  and 
health,  has  been  equally  evident  in  the 
vitally  important  area  of  education 
throughout  the  91st  Congress.  HJl.  514 
to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  was  mtroduced  by 
Chairman  Perkins  on  January  3.  1969, 
and  hearings  commenced  on  January  15. 
Secretary  Finch  however  was  not  pre- 
pared to  testify  imtil  Maroh  10.  the  last 
day  ol  the  committee  hearings.  HJl. 
514  cleared  the  committee  on  March  18 
and  passed  the  HoiLse  on  April  23.  1969, 
by  a  roUcall  'ote  of  400  to  17  This  meas- 
ure was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1970,  and  became  Public  Law 
91-239  when  signed  by  the  President  on 
April  13,  1970,  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
diUgence,  energy,  and  imagination  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Pe«k- 
iMS  1 .  This  legislation  extends  and  author- 
izes appropriations  for  the  following  pro- 
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October  li,  1970 


irrams  nf  Rssistance  for  elemenury  and  we  find  the  same  repetiUve  pattern.  On  mmion.  On  the  specious  grounds  that 

SeTd^^uftS^  for  3y«n  torouSh  the  ce  hand  we  find  a  responsive  and  this  exceedingly  modest  Increase  would 

?f73^tmMor  programs  of  Se  He-  responsible    Congress     endeavoring     to  greaUy    accelerate    taflaUon,  ..President 

me^ia^a^dle?ondaa  Education  Act:  formulate  and  adapt  programs  taUored  Nixon  vetoed  HJR^  17548.  This  lU-advised 

S'^thTlmVa cted  S^S^program,  in-  to  the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  veto  by  the  President  in  the  face  of  the 

rh^dfnerefu^sand^renin  pubUc  our  urban  areas.  On  the  other  we  find  a  well-established  need  to  clean   up   the 

h,,4tae    i^  thl?d    a^^t  b^iced^-  Republican   administraUon   unlmagma-  fllth  and  stench  of  the  ever-encroachtog 

n«^^clu^me  high  school  equivalency,  tive  and  unre.=pon-Mve  ctornctertzed  by  a  slums  In  our  cities  is  reflecUve  of  the 

It  ais^ei^e^ds  for  2  yea?^  th?ough  1972  failure  to  provide  leadership  or  demon-  tradlUonal  R«pubUcan  policy  of  dlsre- 

pVoflTlons  o"    the  Voc'Iu^nal  EdLaUon  sf^te  initiative^  in  this,  as  ,„  areas  pre-  ^'"r^e  urban  "^t^ers^^'^^-^Natio" 

r  ?«^1?irss"or'Sr/^1cSar  :  "°Tf e^^r^mpued  by  the  incumbent  ^  K^  Xulf  f^lo^w^ 

i^l^SBi^-^rZl-l^.  ^'^T^.^TI^T^.X^  r^Tu'SuS^Ta?tyrrai.ronS!c' 

™n«  for  d^n^  llto  Wghcinrentr"  of  a  disaster.  In  January  19S9.  housing  toward  the  growing  suburbs  of  the  Na- 

^„1f.  JdL^^^^ged  cMton    aW  for  starts  stood  at  1.9  mUlion.  By  Auga-t  of  tlon.  which  are  literally  about  to  be  en- 

l\?^dan^tfrem?dchildJ«f  programs  this  year  they  had  decUned  to  1.4  mil-  gulfed  in  sewer  poUuUon.  as  It  >s  ujward 

fifr  .MWren  wfuilear^ng  d^^bmtieFa  Uon.  a  decline  of  over  25  percent.  The  the  inner  cities.  On  August  13   1970,  the 

lYu^e^T^e-ac'h'^r  X^"lnra  Na'tlonal  who,e,thrust  o_f  ,the  economic_and  hoi«  House^i^^^lg  su^taln^U.  Pr^id»t^s 


Commission  on  School  Finance. 


ing  policies  pursued  by  the  Nixon  admin- 


ride  and  thus  for  housing  and  urban 


tn  the  actual  aDoropriaiion  of  funds  istraUon  has  been  to  frustrate  the  in-  ride  and   tljus  lor  nousm*   ana   uromj 

fnJ^e^uca^on    it  WK    toe  Democ«Uc  tent  oi  the  Congress  in  establishing  as  a  development.   wWle   ItepubUcans   voted 

Cnn^on«'a«tor"th7rthanthe^  national  goal  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  155  to  23  to  sustain  and  thus  against 

mAl^  ad^l^uatton   wW?h   proved  home  for  every  American  famUy.  housing  and  urban  development, 

publican  admta^u-atKm^wnicn  ^ro    a  situation   to  which   the  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  91st  Con- 

Sid^t  for  Svear  mo  had  provided  housing  Industry  has  been  reduced  be-  sress,  in  PubUc  Law  91-177  acUd  to  ex- 

fnrTriueffof  $3*0  million  below  that  comes  obvious  when  we  realize  that  we  tend  lor  2  additional  years  the  Economic 

o^  t^e  j^taso^  atom^trauon  CragrSs  are  now  producmg  substantially  fewer  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It  Buthorized 

S.  w«  of^o^rtlT^Sd  tomcretS^  homes  than  the  2  million  units  built  in  $2,195,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 

N  xon  reouest  b^  a  bUIlon  dolUare  J^r  1950.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  $2,295,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971^  pis 

riu?"tion^gretublyF?^ident  Nixon  this  NaUons  population  in  1950  was  ap-  legislation     also     contained     Proj^  o.» 

r»i"^tn^haxe  the  concern  of  the  Demo-  proximately  150  million  while  our  cur-  strengthening         Headstart.         PoUow 

c«t^  Msfcon^^ss  s^ToX  comg  edu-  rent  population  is  well  over  200  million.  Through,  the  manpower  tramrng  pro- 

cltlonfl  reed^frthTNllSn  bK^Le  on  The  manmade  depression  foisted  upon  gram.  Mainstream,  and  New  Careers,  and 

f^^-  26^70  ^h^W pl^eXllar  this  Nations  housing  industry  has  with-  the  emergency  food  and  health  service 

vX^ahoie  hin^v^ues  aSd  vetoed  out  doubt  been  a  major  contributing  fac-  program^  The  .^uccessfu    2-year  exten- 

Hfl    13m    the  Labor-KEW  appropria-  tor  to  the  general  recession  from  which  slon  of  the  war  on  poverty  without  crlp- 

n™  Ml    fir  ftscS  Tear   1970    BeSme  this  Nation  now  suffers.  The  half  mil-  Pllng  amendments  wasdue  exclusively  to 

R°SuXa^^o  hll  prevlouslf^^  "on  fewer  homes  being  produced  now  congressional  effort^  Chairman  Pehkj«s 

foaSorov^^  needed  approSon  for  than  when  President  Nixon  took  office  Introduced     legislation     extending     the 

ducTt  o"  ^der  X«l  Pr^ure  re-  have  cost  us  about  a  million  Jobs,  half  of  "J'f -'■^''[gg™^^^  °i^^*,^  ^ays  o'f 

teraed  themselves,  th^  House  on  January  them  on  site  and  half  of  them  on  mate-  ua^  3      2f for?  his  f Si  coi^miiU^  on 

oa  vnt»rt  f/i  suBtain  the  Presidents  veto  rials  production.  In  an  endeavor  to  re-  hearings  Deiore  nis  lUii  commiiLee  on 

?imcJ:raUvou^mto3rt^ive?rlde^d  verse  this  downward  trend  in  housmg.  March  24  taWtig  testimony  from  wlt- 

thiS^  favo?  of  educaUon  whUrRepub-  Congress  made  available  last  year  in  the  nessesrepresentlng  all  areas  of  the  coun- 

ic^nfvo'edl56tomosusr^andtSu^  Hou..mg  and  Redevelopment  Act  of  1969,  try.   THe   administration's   proposed   2- 

ii?r^V.he?r  oartlsan  twUtica^  loyalUes  over  vigorous  administration  opposition,  year  extension  was  not  transmitted  and 

»l^v^  t^^uca5.M?n?^  of  th^  co^-  some  $2  billion  to  the  Oovemment  Na-  Introduced  in  the  House  untU  June  3. 

f^s  s,SookhUd«r  Uonal  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  SubsequenUy    however.  Chairman  Pe»- 

lr>s  schoolchildren.  morfsages    on    low-cost   FHA    and    VA  kins  received   no  assurances   that  the 


T,  ■  J  ir  cou-  a  •»niiv-  nf  the  1969  mort'sages  on  low-cost  rMA  ana  va  ■»*"=>  iti,t..cu  ..«  -„„._.. ..^^  .^ —  - — 
,J«^.,  iSw^n  ihe'nro^educa  i^n  91st  housing.  The  President  however  has  re-  Republican  votes  would  be  forthcoming 
conflict  between  tne  pro-education  nisi  ,  J^  „,  j^.  -uthoritv  to  support  the  administrations  own  re- 
Congress  and  the  anti-education  Repub-  ''"„^'""7"'^-^'^^^  quested     legislation     against    crippling 

ll-an  admlninratinn.  The  Congress  in        Till*  year,  tne  House  on  Juiy  ju  passed     -^ ^ ,_   u.  _,..  .„„.j  »„  ,.. 

passmg  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Of-  HJi.  18253,  likewise  over  vigorous  ad- 


floor  amendments.  He  was  forced  to  re- 


fl;:;Tf"Friucntion  for  lisca'  year  1971-  ministration  opposition,  authorizing  the  Port  out  a  2-year  bill  »1thout  those  as- 

KR     llil^lncre^d^i    F?Lidents  investment  of  some  $3.5  bUlion  of  funds  surances  on  November  6.  When  the  blU 

Sii».t    r  o^ir  irtome   $4-?^iUion  in  the  NaUonal  Service  Life  Insurance  ^^  brought  up  on  the  House  floor  on 

^nnfrL  frit  Ui^f  thTrepr^nUd  tTe  Fund  in  VA  mortgages.  This  most  sen«l-  pe""""  12.  «  •■•ubstitute  protjosal  giv- 

S  „^u^im.n«Si  i^ed  bvThLs  coim-  We  proposal  would  make  moneys,  which  taR  the  States  comp  e  e  control  over  the 

?.-     .i^^^TSeH^  the^r  mis^to.  our  veterans  have  paid  Into  their  insur-  program  and  containing  other  einascu- 

try  a  schools  to  periorm  inp.r  misMoii. ,„„j   «,.«n«Kil  /«^  »hB»«     »k-  ,.«,♦  latinE  amendments,  received  the  all-out 

Despite    the    fact    that    In    its    pa«ase  f^'^^'*' »;»^^*h°m^Tn~ad*t^on  sliS^r? of  the  House  Republican  leader- 
through   even-   step    of   the   legislative  jrans— to_purcna_5e_nomcs._in_aaaitic.n.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  Renublican  on  the 


,  -J       .                .  hiM^iisc  nf  ihp  hiohcr  vipiri  nn  VA  mnrf  ship  and  the  Senior  Republican  on  tne 

process,  the  OCice  of  Education  appro-  ^.f^.PTJ^^^ ff'f ^"  "  !,'°  ?S,;j^ent  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 

priauon   biU   received  widesuread  sup-  pses   than   that   on   the  oovemment  criDollng  subsUtute  was  defeated  bv 

^rt  m  the  Congres...  and  had  the  aron.  bonds  >"  '^hich  th^e  nmds  a«  now  to-  J^^^j^^JP'^f  to  163   '^pubUcans  voted 

endorsement  of  the  education  commu-  vMtod.  the  pr^wsal  wouW  grcaUy  to-  to  63  to  emasculate  the  antlpoverty 

nity.  President  Nixon  chose  once  again  crease  the  Income  of  the  trust  fund.  Thts  '^  "^  „^,e  Democrats  voted  IDS  to  80 

on  August  11.  1970.  to  turn  his  bark  on  measure  is  now  pending  m  the  Senate  f"If,^J™'*  rfinugjfon  of  to            on 

AmPrt;»X,  .«.hoolchildren  and  their  obvi-  and  is  expected  to  be  acted  on  shortly  '°.?5'f'"  »  continuation  of  toe  war  on 


ous  educational  needs  by  vetoing  HJl.  after  we  return  from  toe  cinrent  reces.  ""iJ^^Qn^  ^„slon  of  this  legislation 

16916.  This  time  toe  pro-education  forces  In  addition^s  year  in  the  Independ-  „  ™^3  to  inference  followed  the 

of  the  Nation  were  able  to  muster  suffl-  ent    offices-HUD     appropriation    bUl—  SouT™Lre  In  a  1  major  resoecte  and 

cient  strength  and  boL^i   Houses  o(  the  H.R.  17548-toe  Congress  voted  to  In-  """^"fS^^iawiaSTember  3^1969 

Coneress  voted   to  override   the  Presi-  crease  toe  President's  request  for  urban  "»?  siened  into  law  Liecemoer  ju  i»o». 

denrs^to   The  HoS^  vote  was  289  to  renewal  by  $350  miUion.  from  $1  bllUon        Regional  development  legislation  was 

mm  favor  o'  o'°emcbn"    Democrat.,  to    $1,350,000,000.    The    Congress    also  ''^^ »"°"'"   T*   '"".^'^  J  ^f  fn?,^ 

io?ed  212  to  13"  i?i  favTr  of  overriding,  raised  toe  Presidents  request  for  water  "J  "«"*t^?'»s,<'^'"<''^'"  :f„„^';v,'f a^ 

Indthii  for  eduction  whUe  toeir  Re-  and  sewer  facilities  grants  from  $150  bUl  providing  for  an  extension  of  the  Ap- 

oSbllcaT  colleague  vottd  101 1^^^     to  million  to  $500  million.  Because  of  re-  palachian  Regional  Commi.«.on  was  m- 

sitalTanS  toSlglSS?  educaUon.  ductions  in  otoer  pi,>grams  the  total  In-  n-oduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Hou^ 

Mr  Soeaker  when  we  turn  to  toe  sub-  crease  in  the  bUl  over  the  President's  Public  Works  Committee.  Mr.  Falion.  on 

ject  of  hSJ^^  ^d  ^aHevetopment  budget  request  amounted  to  some  $540  January  17,  1969.  Because  the  Nixon  ad- 
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ministration  was  not  prepared  to  present  violenUy  and  vociferously  opposed  by  «»*  «? 'ff^'.^  "'"^  f*'^"'*^' "'^J?"" 
its  Jiews  It  was  not  possible  to  start  our  Republican  friends,  then  reluctantly  in  effect  in  January  1970  or  the  poverty 
Sa  S  unt/Sarch  25^  The  Assistant     tolerated  and  finally  embraced.  level  if  lower.  Adult*  In  eligible   amiUes 

Secretary  for  Economic  Development  in  The  91st  Congress  in  1969  enacted  an  would  be  required  to  reijister  for  em- 
toe  Commerce  Department,  Mr.  Robert  across-the-board  increase  in  social  se-  ployment  at  toe  local  employment  olHce. 
Podesta  did  not  appear  until  near  the  curity  benefits  of  15  percent  effecUve  Tralnhig  programs  under  toe  Labor  De- 
concluslon  of  the  hearings  on  April  17.  January  1,  1970,  for  toe  25  million  elder-  partment  would  be  established  for 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  in  ly  people,  disabled  people  and  their  de-  recipients.  The  Department  of  Health, 
executive  sessions  toen  fashioned  a  meas-  pendents,  and  widows  and  orphans  who  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  would  provide 
ure  which  extended  the  Appalachian  Re-  now  get  monthly  social  security  benefiu.  day  care  for  diildren  of  motoers  em- 
Klonal  Commission  as  weU  as  toe  otoer  In  addition,  toe  mcrease  would  apply  to  ployed  or  in  training  under  the  program, 
regional  commissions  established  pursu-  those  people  who  will  come  on  the  bene-  It  would  also  cotnbme  the  adult  pro- 
ant  to  UUe  V  of  toe  Public  Works  and  fit  rolls  in  toe  future.  Minimum  benefits  grams  of  aid  to  toe  aged,  aid  to  toe 
Economic  Development  Act.  for  reUred  workers  were  increased  from  bUnd,  and  aid  to  toe  permanently  and 
The  hill  drafted  by  toe  Public  Works  $55  to  $64  whUe  toe  maximum  worker's  totally  disabled  into  one  program  of  aid 
Cornmittee  was  a  well-thought-out,  bal-  benefits  were  increased  from  $218  to  to  toe  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  with  a 
a^S?meIs^t^S  passed  the  House  by     $250.  ^      ^        $110  mMmum  pa.vment  to  all  reciplenu^ 

an  overwhelming  vote  of  273  to  103  on  This  legislation  once  again  reflected  a  The  91st  Congress  placed  on  the  staU 
July  15  1969  Public  Law  91-123  autoor-  congressional  ratoer  than  an  Executive  ute  books  toe  most  comprebendve  tax 
izea  an'  additional  $1,219,000,000  for  re-  Imprint.  The  President  did  not  see  fit  to  reform  measure  m  history.  'The  Tax  Re- 
gnal economic  development  programs  send  a  social  security  message  to  toe  form  Act  of  1969  will  provide  tax  relief 
in  fiscal  vears  1970-71  It  extends  the  Congress  until  September  25,  1969,  and  by  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
oroerams  under  toe  Api»lachla  Regional  a  draft  bill  did  not  arrive  untU  Septem-  and  toe  standard  deduction  by  providing 
Development  Act  togetoer  wlto  toose  five  ber  30.  Hearings  were  announced  im-  a  special  tax-free  aUowance  for  low-m- 
other multistate  regional  commissions  mediately  by  toe  chairman  of  toe  Ways  come  individuals,  and  by  taxmg  single 
provided  for  in  tlUe  V  of  the  Public  and  Means  Committee  to  begin  on  Octo-  persons  at  lower  rales  than  previously. 
Works  and  Economiic  Development  Act.  ber  15.  The  President  earlier  in  toe  year  It  raised  the  personal  e«mption  from 
The  Appalachla  highway  program  Is  ex-  had  pubUcly  suggested  a  7-percent  In-  $600  to  $650  as  of  July  1  1970.  It  «111  be 
tended  torough  fiscal  year  1973  and  an  crease,  then  in  his  message  recommended  mcreased  to  $700  for  19J2  and  to  $7o0 
i^itlonal  $150  mUUon  was  autoorized  a  10-percent  social  security  increase.  The  for  1973.  The  present  $1,000  standard 
for  this  program  Nonhlghway  Appa-  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  deduction  would  be  increased  in  stages 
lachla  programs  were  authorized  addl-  moved  to  raise  this  to  15  percent.  Because  to  $2,000  by  1973.  It  Includes  a  whole  new 
Uonal  moneys  amounting  to  $268.5  mil-  of  Democratic  action.  Republicans  in  toe  concept  in  toe  tax  law,  a  "minimum  tax- 
lion-  the  five  other  regional  commls-  Congress  joined  in.  Once  again  the  ad-  aimed  at  preventing  wealtoy  Individusls 
sloni  were  given  an  autoorizatlon  of  $275  ministration  followed  congressional  or  corporations  from  completely  escap- 
^JfoJJ                                                            leadership.  tag  toe  Federal  income  tax.  The  oU  de- 

The  history  of  toe  Appalachian  re-  In  addiUon  to  last  year's  legislation,  pletion  allowance  is  reduced  from  27  >i 
gional  development  bilU  in  this  body  the  House  during  the  past  session  passed  percent  to  22  percent. 
5incri965  is  I  feel  an  excellent  case  HJl.  17550,  the  Social  Security  Amend-  The  tax  reform  measure  is  another 
study  of  what  happens  to  progressive  ments  of  1970.  This  measure  would  In-  conspicuous  example  of  congressional 
legSlaUve  proposals  In  1965  when  Ap-  crease  social  security  benefits  by  an  addl-  enterprise.  The  chairman  of  toe  Com- 
D^achian  legislation  was  first  consid-  tional  5  percent  effecUve  January  1, 1971,  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  announced 
ered^bv  toe  Hou«  toe  reTord^ows  toat  and  further  Increase  benefits  toereafUr  on  January  29,  1969.  that  he  would  hold 
a  moUon  to  recommit  toe  blU  on  March  as  toe  cost  of  Uving  rises.  In  addlUon,  extensive  hearings  on  tax  reform.  Those 
3  OTtoessed  toe  Republican  membership  toe  tax  base  would  be  raised  to  $9,000  hearings  began  on  Febniaty  18.  It  was 
votmg  92  to  44  m  favor  of  recommital  next  January  and  furtoer  increased  over  2  months  later,  on  AprU  21,  before 
and  then  109  to  25  agamst  final  pas-sage.  toereafter  as  earnings  levels  rise.  It  President  Nixon  sent  a  menage  on  toe 
In  1987  when  the  question  of  extension  would  also  Increase  widows'  beneflU.  subject  to  toe  Congre,ss.  At  toat  ume. 
««.rtefore  the  House  on  September  14.  This  measure  is  expected  to  be  acted  on  President  Nixon  said  that  -comprehen- 
ReDUbli?a?is  voted  IM  tS  nm  favor  o      by  toe  Senate  In  November.  slve"   tax   reform   legislation  would   be 

fe^mmlt^  Ind  123  to  35  against  pas-  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  single  InnovaUve  submitted  no  later  than  November  20. 
^geSJfe91sfcoire^Ia?ngra.^  proposal  recommended  by  President  ve^evidenUy  indicating  toat  even  the 
to  report  that  when  the  HoiLse  acted  on  Nixon's  administraUon  during  the  past  President  did  not  consider  toe  April  21 
tolsmatteronJulylS.  1969,  Republicans  2  years  has  been  toe  Family  Assistance  me-=sage  "comprehensive.  An  admhus- 
voted^Mto  77  in  favor-this  Ume  toey  Act.  Even  in  toe  case  of  this  legislation,  tration  draft  bUI  never  was  subnutted. 
did  not  ev-en  choose  to  offer  a  recommit-  however,  had  it  not  been  for  subsuntial  Nevertheless,  on  April  22.  hearings 
Si  motion  While  toe  Republican  record  DemocraUc  support,  tois  reform  would  were  held  on  toe  Nixon  proposal.  But 
Ssw^rt'^d  not  approach  toat  of  the  have  not  cleared  the  House  of  Repre-  toe  adiniiU.=tration  sent  Under  Secret*^ 
DemSSats  who  voted  183  to  26  in  favor.  sentaUves.  When  the  proposal  was  of  the  Treasury  Charls  Wafter  andAj- 
ufhS^-s  reluctant  Republican  accept-  brought  up  in  the  House  on  April  15.  sUtant  Secretary  Edwui  Cohen  to  ^^ 
^cB  that  Uiese  region^  programs  must  1970.  on  toe  key  vote  on  House  Resolu-  for  Treasury— not  Treasury  Secretary 
teTuc^e^inltii^musrh^XuTr.  Uon  916  providing  tor  toe  consideration  Kennedy-thas  indicating  that  the  mat - 
•^he^e  st^^  S^^iewi^U-ue  of  toe  of  HJl.  16311,  toe  family  asslsUnce  bill,  t«-  was  not  one  of  top  priority.  Hearings 
nnbhc^ksS^e^nomlc  development  toe  vote  was  205  In  toe  afflrmauve  as  on  the  administration  propose  were 
Sr,S™m  «-hi?l?  D^-We  a^^iiancrfor  against  183  to  the  negative.  Republicans  completed  April  24.  SubsequenUy,  toe 
HPofS.^  ^«S  When  Uie  taltl^  legis-  dLerted  toe  President  and  voted  91  to  79  Ways  and  Means  Committee  went  into 
f» t?^.^To^i,Sd  in  toe  HousTon  against  welfare  reform.  Democrats,  on  exc-cuUve  session  and  drafted  its  own  tax 
A«»^?M  1?  19S5  R^ubUcSI  votST  115  the  other  hand,  voted  126  to  92  for  re-  reform  proposal.  It  passed  toe  Hou*  394 
^  O^n  favor  of  ScoXlttoe  the  pro-  forming  weUare  assistance.  In  addiUon.  to  30  on  August  6,  1969.  Even  the  House 
to  0  m  lavor  01  reconuiunuis  "»;  f" „  tC, .„  .i,„«  D™,.Kii„«..=  «/,(«h      uonnwi^on  isoiipr  h»i  eri  the  bill  as  -toe 


posal.  On  final  pa.ssage  Republicans  were 


recorded  93  to  31  in  opposition.  When     for  the  blU  on  final  passage. 

H.R.  15712  providing  for  a  1-year  exten-         The  FamUy  Assislance  Act  would  es 


more  Democrats  than  Republicans  voted     Republican  leader  hailed  toe  bill  as  'toe 


most  sweeping  tax  revision  and  tax  re- 
lief bill  in  toe  56  years  since  toe  Federal 


Son'  of  tWs''Dr'ogTam"wa5  considered  in  tabllsh  a  new  family  assistance  plan  un-  income  tax  was  first  adopted."  The  ad- 

fhe  Hoi^  on  jS?r8^70    it  had  be-  der   which   each   family    with   children  ministraU^      however,     double-taUed, 

come  ^noncontooverslal  that  the  bill  would  be  eUgible  tor  Federal  assistance  Peking  credit  for  originating  tax  refom 

S^  on  a  "iceTote  and  has  become  benefits  equal  to  $500  a  year  for  each  of  but  telling  special  intorest  groups  what 

S?  ll^  J?-So4    Area  and  regional  toe  fir,.t  two  members  of  a  family,  plus  toey  wanted  to  hear.  Treasury  Secretary 

d^rioon^nt  thus   foUows  in  toe  pato  $300  for  each  addiUonal  member.  The  Kennedy  recommended  amendmenta  to 

of^  m^y  oto«  Sm^ratic  p^eceVof  States  would  be  required  to  supplement  toe  Senate  Finance  Committee   which 

nri^^e   iMUUtWn  ^Ud   security.  Federal  benefits  to  insure  that  families  would  have  transferred  much  of  the  tax 

^Mi^J^eLtcorn^risaton   nSimiS  would  not  receive  less  than  they  would  relief    from    toe    low-    and    moderate- 

^geaiS^»fortoM  first  toey  are  have  received  under  the  State  plan  for  income  groups  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
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large  corporations.  These  regressive  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  the  Senate  and 
the  progressive  character  of  the  House 
bill  preserved  through  every  legislative 
step  to  final  disposition  as  Public  Law 
91-172.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Absence  of  firm  and  consistent  Pres- 
idential leadership  and  support  has  like- 
wise been  e\-ident  from  the  very  outset 
in  OUT  efforts  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  President  and  Vice  Prefddent 

Chairman  CiiLin  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  January  6.  1969,  In- 
troduced a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  was  in  response  to  the  near 
constitutional  crisis  resulting  from  the 
previous  year's  presidential  election.  He 
commenced  public  hearings  on  February 
5.  President  Nixon  did  not  transmit  his 
mes.?age  on  electoral  college  reform  un- 
til February  24.  I  am  informed  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  on  at  least  three 
occasions  renuested  a  delay  in  appearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  as  yet  not  prepared 
to  .set  forth  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. He  finally  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  13  over 
5  weelts  after  the  conunencement  of 
hearings  and  almost  3  weelcs  after  the 
submission  of  President  Nixon's  message. 
Only  after  the  House  had  passed  the  di- 
rect election  amendment.  Hoase  Joint 
Resolution  681.  on  September  10.  1969. 
did  President  Nixon  see  fit  to  give  it  his 
endorsement. 

That  even  this  belated  endorsement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  pro  forma  than 
real  is  clear  from  what  happened  In  the 
Senate  this  year.  Although  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  favored  the  direct  election 
of  the  President,  their  efforts  to  secure 
passage  of  this  constitutional  amendment 
were  frustrated  by  a  filibuster  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  opposed  Had  the 
President  provided  leadership  and  sup- 
port for  this  long  oveidue  reform.  I  feel 
certain  the  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
cut  off  the  filibuster  and  secure  its  pas- 
sage could  and  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  House  also  on  August  10  of  this 
year  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  3,52  to  15  passed 
another  constitutional  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  264.  It  would 
guarantee  equal  rights  for  women.  The 

amendment  specifies  that — 

Bquftllty  of  riglits  under  tiie  law  shiiil  not 

be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  CongreM  and 
tbe  several  States  shall  have  power,  wttbln 

their  respective  JurisdlctlonG.  to  eaXorce  this 

article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  series  of 
very  Important  bills  aimed  directly  at 
taprovine  lieneflts  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  veterans  of  other  wars. 
The  administration  has  opposed  practi- 
cally all  of  this  legislation.  Early  in  the 
Congress  worlc  was  begun  on  a  series  of 
Improvements  in  the  education  and 
training  program.  Most  important 
among  these  was  a  pi^oposal  to  raise  edu- 
cation allowances  by  about  35  percent. 
The  administration  first  attempted  to 
have  consideration  of  this  legislation  de- 
ferred, and  later,  upon  seeing  that  Con- 
gress would  not  accept  such  a  recom- 
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mendation,  Uied  to  Umit  the  increase  to 
10  percent.  Even  though  President  Nixon 
had  been  complaining  that  Vietnam  vet- 
erans were  not  utilizing  the  education 
and  training  program,  he  called  the  rate 
increase  proposed  by  Congress  excessive 
and  inflationary  and  threatened  a  veto. 
Despite  these  attempts  by  the  President 
to  prevent  improvement  and  expansion 
of  the  OI  bill  and  its  education  program. 
Congress  passed  this  legislation  virtually 
without  dissent  and  placed  the  President 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  sign  It. 

Vietnam  veterans  who  are  injured  In 
service  receive  service-connected  com- 
pensation. Congress  enacted  leBislation 
this  year  over  the  protests  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  grant  an  8-percent 
co6t-of-hving  increase  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. The  Nixon  administration  at- 
tempted to  obstruct  this  legislation  and 
urged  that  It  be  deferred. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  prevent  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  Vietnam  servicemen  who  died 
from  service-connected  causes  and  other 
veterans  whose  deaths  were  service  con- 
nected. Congress  took  up  consideration 
of  this  legation  early  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  passed  it  over  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nixon  administration  that 
consideration  of  tlie  legislation  should 
be  postponed  pending  a  study  being 
conducted  by  the  administration.  Con- 
gress made  adjustments  in  the  compen- 
sation of  surviving  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  In  line  with  cost-of-living 
changes  and  sent  it  to  the  White  House 
despite  the  administration's  objections. 

In  an  effort  to  reallne  the  life  insur- 
ance program  covering  veterans  and 
other  servicemen.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  amount  of  coverage 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  It  should  be 
borne  m  mind  that  this  is  a  group  life 
Insurance  policy  and  the  veterans  pay  the 
premium.  Despite  this,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration recommended  against  in- 
creasing Insurance  coverage  for  Vietnam 
servicemen  exposed  to  comtiat  hazards. 

Before  veterans  conventions  this  year 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
commended  President  Nixon  for  signing 
two  veteran  bills,  when  actually  they 
were  not  favored  by  the  administration. 
The  bill  which  raised  grants  to  para- 
plegics for  specially  adapted  housing 
from  $10,000  to  $12,500  was  opposed  on 
the  basis  that  any  increase  in  the  amount 
was  not  warranted,  even  though  the 
amount  was  set  many  years  ago. 

The  increase  in  the  VA  direct  loan 
amount  from  $17,500  to  $21,000  was  not 
favored  by  the  administration  and  this 
opposition  has  continued.  In  its  latest 
form,  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended against  extending  the  direct  loan 
program  to  veterans  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes. 

Congress  has  been  greatly  concerned 
with  problems  relnting  to  the  veterans 
hospital  program,  and  has  voted  $105 
million  in  additional  funds  to  solve  some 
of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the 
medical  and  ho-spltal  program.  The  bill 
bearing  this  appropriation  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.   Seventy-flve  percent  of 
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87  percent  of  House  Republicans  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto  of  this  appropriation 
so  necessary  for  our  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

The  administration  opposition  to  vet- 
eran legislation  has  not  been  restricted 
to  legislation  involving  Vietnam  veterans 
The  administration  has  also  opposed 
legislation  designed  to  benefit  elderly 
veterans.  The  administration  has  op- 
posed a  bill  designed  to  prevent  elderly 
veterans  receiving  a  pension  from  ex- 
periencing a  loss  in  their  pension  as  a 
result  of  the  15-percent  social  security 
rate  increase  voted  by  the  Congress  ef- 
fective in  April  of  this  year.  Despite  the 
opposition  of  the  administration,  the 
House  passed  this  legislation  and  it  Is 
now  in  the  Senate.  Another  bill  aimed 
at  solving  problems  of  the  elderly  was 
the  bill  to  permit  any  war  veteran  age 
65  or  over  to  enter  a  VA  hospital  without 
signing  the  oath  of  inability  to  pay,  or 
the  so-called  paupers  oath.  The  adminis- 
tration opposed  this  legislation  but  it 
has  passed  the  Congress  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  President's  .signature.  I  hope 
he  will  approve  thi.s  meritorious  bill. 

President  Nixon's  veto  on  October  12. 
1970,  of  the  political  broadcasting  bill, 
S,  3637,  was  a  serious  mistake  This  veto 
should  it  sustained  by  the  Congress  will. 
I  feel  certain,  have  far-reaching  anti- 
democratic implications.  It  has  become 
clear  in  recent  years  that  the  television 
media  is  by  far  the  most  eitective  pclitlcal 
campaign  device.  There  have  been  ob- 
vious examples  where  candidates  tvere 
able  to  secure  victory  becftu:e  the  pos- 
sessed the  financial  resources  to  blanket 
the  airways.  Our  democratic  system  sim- 
ply cannot  tolerate  candidates  of  either 
party  buying  an  election  through  exces- 
sive expenditures  on  election  advertising. 
We  simply  cannot  permit  packaging  and 
selling  of  candidates  like  so  much  laun- 
dry soap  if  we  are  to  retain  a  valid  elec- 
tion process.  I  consider  the  passage  of 
the  political  broadca.sting  bill  one  of  tne 
most  important  measures  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  91st  Congre.ss.  It  is  the 
most  significant  legislation  ever  passed 
on  election  spending.  It  was  approved  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 
S.  3637  had  B  threefold  purpose: 
First.  It  repealed  the  equal  opportu- 
nities provisions  of  the  Commtmications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
would  permit  the  broadcast  networks  to 
donate  free  time  for  debates  between 
major  candidates  for  President  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Keimeiiy-Nlxon  campaign 
in  1960. 

Second,  it  reduced  the  rate  which 
broadcast  stations  may  charge  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  public  ofBce  for 
the  use  of  broadcast  time. 

Third,  it  established  reasonable  limits 
on  the  amounts  which  may  be  spent  for 
broadcast  time  by  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  for  general  elec- 
tions and  by  other  candidates  for  major 
elective  office— U.S.  Senator,  VS.  Repre- 
sentative, Governor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor — for  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. The  States  could  elect  by  law.  to 
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flee  under  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1970  with  little  or  no  opposition 
the  Congress  passed  S.  3154  to  continue 
and  expand  tlie  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
of  1964.  This  year's  legislation  will  pro- 
vide $3.1  billion  in  Federal  grants  over 
the  next  5  years  to  local  communities 
for  their  mass  transit  systems.  It  has 
been  hailed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  other  Republican  spokes- 
men as  a  major  achievement  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  welcome,  even  at 
this  late  date,  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  mass  transit.  Candor, 
however,  requires  me  w)  recall  that  In 
1984  when  we  Democrats  were,  against 
great  odds,  laboring  to  pass  the  original 
mass  transit  bill.  Republican  support 
was  exceedingly  limited.  On  June  25. 
1964,  Republicans  voted  135  to  33  to 
recommlt^-klll— the  mass  transit  meas- 
ure, and  on  final  passage,  they  were  re- 
corded 128  to  39  in  the  negative.  Demo- 
crats, by  way  of  contrast,  voted  181  to  55 
against  recommittal  and  173  to  61  for 
passage.  Moss  transit  thus  joins  that  vast 
airay  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
wliich  was  pushed  through  the  Congress 
by  the  Democratic  Party  over  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  the  Republicans,  yet 
has  now  not  only  become  accepted  but 
actually  enthusiastically  embraced  by  the 
Republicans. 

In  the  field  of  banking,  the  major  leg- 
islation considered  by  the  9l5t  Congress 
was  undoubtedly  H.R.  6778  amending 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  6778  would 
place  single-bank  holding  companies  tra- 
der the  regulating  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  by  extending  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956  to  apply  to 
such  institutions.  They  hod  been  speclfl- 
colly  exempted  in  the  1956  law.  The  biU 
also  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  rule  on  the  types  of  nonbank- 
ing  business  interests  that  bank  holding 
companies  may  acquire.  It  prohibits  bank 
holding  companies  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain businesses,  such  as  insurance,  travel 
agencies,  accotmting,  data  processing 
and  equipment  leasing.  It  requires  the 
single-bank  holding  company  formed  af- 
ter the  enactment  of  the  1956  law  to 
divest  itself  of  all  nonbanking  interests. 
Finally,  the  legislation  changes  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  by  defining 
a  bank  holding  company  as  one  which 
actually  controls  a  banlt  rather  than  one 
which  owns  25  percent  of  the  voting 
stock. 

House  passage  of  H.R.  6778  in  1969. 
probably  the  most  important  banldng 
legislation  we  have  approved  In  a  gen- 
eration, was  clearly  the  product  of  con- 
gressional rather  than  administration 
leadership.  Chairman  Patman.  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  intro- 
duced H.R.  6778  on  February  17.  1969. 
Reports  were  inunediately  requested  of 
all  the  relevant  execuUve  agencies.  They 
were  extremely  tardy  in  responding,  the 
report  from  the  TreasiuT  Department 
not  arriving  until  April  16,  the  day  after 
public  hearings  had  commenced.  The 
administration  submitted  a  draft  bill 
only  after  Chairman  Patman  aimounced 
that  public  hearings  would  commence  on 
April  1  with  or  without  administration 
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recommendations.  At  administration  re- 
quest, they  were  further  delayed  imtll 
April  15.  When  Secretary  Kennedy  testi- 
fied on  the  bill  on  April  17,  he  refused  to 
endorse  many  of  the  key  features  of  the 
Patman  bill.  The  strong  measure  which 
ultimately  passed  the  House  was  due  to 
the  Democratic  Party  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Patman.  the  ad- 
ministration throughout  ploying  a  nega- 
tive and  indecisive  role.  In  pushing 
through  H.R.  6778.  the  House  Democratic 
majority  took  a  decisive  step  to  preserve 
the  free  enterprise  system  by  protecting 
consumers  and  small  businessmen  from 
the  monopolistic  encroachment  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

HS,.  6778  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  1970.  and  is  now  pending  In 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  In 
1970  passed  the  first  congressional  re- 
form bill  in  24  years.  HJl.  17654  passed 
the  House  on  September  17  by  a  vote  of 
326  to  19  and  the  Senato  on  October  6 
by  a  vole  of  59  to  5.  This  measure,  now 
awalUng  President  Nixon's  signature, 
would  afford  the  public  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  obsene  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress by  encouraging  more  open  com- 
mittee meetings  and  requiring  that  all 
committee  votes  be  made  public,  allowing 
television  coverage  of  committee  hear- 
ings, and  providing  that  teller  votes  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  recorded, 
thus  ending  the  secrecy  surrounding 
Members'  positions  on  important 
amendments.  It  would  also  expedite 
House  proceedings  by  allowing  all  House 
committees  to  sit  without  special  per- 
mission when  the  House  is  engaged  in 
general  debate,  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  journal  and  allowing 
quorum  calls  to  be  ended  after  a  quorum 
is  established.  HJl.  17654  would  protect 
the  minority  by  writing  into  the  rules  a 
specific  time  period  for  minority  views 
to  be  added  to  a  committee  report,  per- 
mitting the  minority  members  of  a 
committee  to  select  two  of  the  commit- 
tee's six  professional  staff  memljers.  au- 
thorizing  minority  members  to  call  wit- 
nesses of  their  choosing  during  at  least 
1  day  of  bearing  on  a  measure,  and 
requiring  that  debate  on  a  conference 
report  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  sides.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  that  a  committee 
report  on  a  bill  and  committee  hearings 
on  appropriations  bills  must  be  available 
at  least  3  days  before  the  House  votes 
on  the  bill.  It  would  require  that  there 
be  10  minutes  debate  on  any  amendment 
offered  on  the  fioor  which  had  not  been 
printed  In  the  Cohgressional  Record  at 
least  1  day  prior  to  consideration.  A 
conference  report  would  have  to  be 
available  3  days  before  the  House  votes 
on  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congress.  In  en- 
acting the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  has  taken  a  major  step  in 
updating  the  congressional  process  and 
making  it  more  responsive  to  the  public 
will.  It  has  also  effectively  answered 
those  of  its  critics  who  had  charged  that 
it  was  an  outmoded  institution  incapable 
of  adjusting  its  rules  and  procedures  so 
as  to  cope  successfully  with  this  Nation's 
problems  of  the  1970's.  For  in  passing 
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HJi.  17654.  that  Is  exactly  what  it  haa 
accomplished. 

This.  then,  has  been  the  record  of  the 
9l5t  Congress.  Its  hallmark.  I  believe, 
has  obvlotisly  been  innovation  and  Initi- 
ative. To  an  extent  unprecedented  for 
at  least  a  generation,  the  past  2  years 
have  witnessed  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  federal  Government  replacing  the 
executive  In  moving  forward  decisively 
In  all  major  areas  of  legislative  activity. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  anti-inflation 
and  anti-recession  legislation,  the  areas 
of  electoral  college  reform  and  tax  re- 
form, in  civil  rights  and  education,  the 
providing  of  benefits  for  our  veterans, 
and  many  others,  including  proposals 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  housing  and 
the  environment.  It  was  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  new  Ideas  were  developed 
and  then,  in  the  give-and-take  of  execu- 
tive drafting  sessions,  hammered  out 
Into  specific  legislative  proposals 

The  leadership  suppUed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  practically  every  major 
domestic  area  bordered  on  the  nonex- 
istent. The  transmission  of  Presidential 
messages  to  the  Congress  on  most  sub- 
jects was  exceedingly  tardy.  While  these 
ofDcial  communications  were  often  pre- 
ceded by  a  barrage  of  statements  and 
press  releases  from  the  White  House,  the 
reduction  of  Madison  Avenue-ese  to  the 
more  traditional  language  of  Presidential 
messages  apparently  often  perplexed  and 
defied  the  ability  of  presidential  writers 
for  weeks  and  even  months  on  end.  In 
addition,  when  the  Congress  was  ulti- 
mately the  recipient  of  some  form  of 
ofHclai  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive on  a  given  subject,  an  additional 
lengthy  period  of  time  would  almost  in- 
variably elapse  before  a  draft  bill  em- 
bodying the  President's  proposals  made 
its  way  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  a  number  of 
Important  areas,  moreover,  such  draft 
bills  apparently  were  lost  somewhere  in 
the  bureaucratic  maze  of  the  executive 
branch  and  never  successfully  navigated 
the  mile  and  a  half  trip  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, unaccustomed  as  they  were 
to  writing  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
press  releases,  congressional  committees 
found  their  taisks  exceedingly  difficult. 
When  the  drafting  stage  was  reached  In 
the  case  of  many  bills,  the  contribution 
of  the  department  supposedly  charged 
with  its  sponsorship,  was  generally 
limited  to  informing  the  committee  on 
tedmical  matters.  Bureau  chiefs,  general 
counsels.  Assistant  Secretaries.  Under 
Secretaries,  and  even  Secretaries,  were 
of  markedly  little  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  legislative  committees  in  the 
policy  area,  in  defining  the  limits  to 
which  administration  proposals  might 
be  modified  or  compromised,  yet  still 
meet  the  general  objectives  sought  after 
by  the  administration.  The  story  was 
much  the  same  at  each  stage  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  When  the  end  of  the  road 
was  finally  reached,  after  the  legislative 
wheels  had  turned  and  the  final  product 
was  presented  to  the  President  for  hii 
approval,  in  all  too  many  cases,  partic- 
ularly if  the  measure  dealt  with  some 
humanitarian  subject  such  as  health  or 
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housing,  or  education,  our  efforts  were 
doomed  by  a  PresidenUal  veto. 

My  congratulations,  therefore,  to  the 
chairmen  ot  the  lerlslative  committees  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  to  the  Democratic 
members  of  those  committees  who.  under 
the  most  trying  and  frustrating  circum- 
stances, have  labored  so  long  and  so  ef- 
fectively m  producing  a  body  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  extremely  noteworthy  both 
as  to  the  amount  of  its  quantity  and  as 
to  the  level  of  its  quaUty. 

The  91st  Congress  to  date  under  the 
leaderslilp  of  the  Democratic  Party  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country  and  of  our  people,  and 
warrants  the  strong  appreciation  and 
support  of  the  electorate. 
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INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  HIW   JCSSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  It.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  summer,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  con- 
gressional internship  program  arranged 
for  honor  students  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  LawTenceville  School,  located  in 
LawrencevlUe.  N  J.,  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  Lawrenceville-Washington  intern- 
ship program  is  a  concentrated  experi- 
ence and  includes  regular  congressional 
staff  duties  as  well  as  outside  seminai-s. 
During  the  2-week  period  they  were  here. 
Miss  Carla  Robbins.  Miss  Mary  Waller  of 
my  district,  and  Mr.  Mitchel  Garrett  of 
Rosslyn.  N.V..  participated  In  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

SclODin.*  POM  IrfTTHNSHlp  PvocmAM 

August  8 — Reception  for  members  of  Con- 
gress and  Staff 

August  II— Brleftng.  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Aug\ist  12 — Lecture.  Georgetown  I7ntver- 
slty.  memtser,  Center  for  Responsive  Law. 

August  13— Briefing.  Federal  Trade  Coro- 
missioa. 

August  13 — Seminar.  Franklin  Nofziger. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs. 

AugUFt  18 — Seminar.  Marvin  Zlm.  leponer. 
Time.  Inc..  Washington  Bureau:  Hugh  Sldey. 
Bureau  Chief.  Washington  Bureau,  Time- 
Life.  lac 

August  IS — Seminar.  Clark  Clifford,  formw 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Truman,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense. 

August  20 — Tour  and  Briefing.  Department 
or  state 

August  20 — Critique  of  Waabington  Intern 
Program  and  Dinner. 

The  Lawrenceville  School  program  and 
others  like  it  are  valuable  ways  to  intro- 
duce young  men  and  women  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
legislative  action.  I  compliment  these 
young  people  on  their  interest  in  national 
political  affairs,  and  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  institutions  which  have  made 
these  programs  possible. 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

or   OKtAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  X4.  1970 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  very 
recently,  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  addressed 
the  International  Commodities  Confer- 
ence at  their  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City.  His  remarks  reflect  an  Indepth 
understanding  of  the  agricultural  poli- 
cies of  our  Nation  and  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  other  people 
of  the  world.  Mr.  President.  I  would  en- 
courage all  Members  of  Congress  to 
share  the  insights  provided  by  Senator 
Dole,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

pAxu  PnocBAMs — A  Look  at  the  1970's 
(Remarlu  of  Hon.  Bos  Dole) 

I  am  de«p]y  Indebted  to  Jerry  Taylor  (or 
his  foresight  and  energy  In  bringing  together 
thts  array  of  talent  I  will  not  spend  iny  of 
your  time  In  pointing  out  the  imporunce  of 
tbe  trading  in  commodities. 

Rather.  I  would  like  to  make  what  contri- 
bution I  can  to  this  conference  under  the 
general  heading  of  the  future  direction  of 
farm  policy  and  the  framework  In  which  it 
will  exist.  We  are  dealing  with  an  extremely 
complex,  dynamic  industry,  and  there  are  a 
multiplicity  of  forces  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  agriculture.  Some  of  these  factors 
are:  reduced  farm  numbers  In  America's 
growing  totAl  population,  technological 
changes  both  inside  and  outside  agriculture, 
foreign  market  developments,  special  goT- 
emment  food  programs,  and  shifting  con- 
sumer preferenccfl- 

Whlle  no  one  can  exactly  foresee  changes 
In  demand,  technology,  production  and 
prices  of  farm  products,  those  of  us  who  are 
coQcemed  with  agriculture  In  America  must 
continually  look  ahead  and  try  to  analyze 
present  trends  and  future  prospects. 

POLICIES  or  TH«  rOTTTlX 

The  agricultural  policies  of  The  future 
strike  me  as  one  of  gradually  increasing  ori- 
entation toward  a  free  market  economy — as 
opposed  to  past  and  curr«nt  govenunent- 
controlled  market  economy.  Within  this 
framework,  the  objectives  should  be: 

(1)  Satisfactory  levels  of  price  and  In- 
come: 

(3)  Growth  In  domestic  and  export 
markets: 

t3)  Removal  of  obstacles  to  more  ef&clent 
farm  operation: 

(4>  Portrayal  of  rural  America  as  a  much 
more  attractive  place  to  work  and  life: 

(5)  Development  of  domestic  food  pro- 
gram designed  to  reach  and  nourish  the 
needy. 

Against  this  background  of  objectives,  I 
visualize  that  in  the  I970'«  loan  rates  vrlll  be 
established  at  levels  that  will  move  com- 
modities into  expanded  use.  These  wUI  be 
Buppl«nented  by  payments,  where  needed. 

Implicit  in  this  concept  1b  the  need  for 
agriculture  to  hold  and  expand  its  mar- 
kebi — against  industrial  and  synthetic  com- 
petltora.  as  well  as  ag3ln.it  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

It  la  most  Important  that  we  expand  our 
agricultural  exports.  In  considering  farm  pol- 
icy, one  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
export  outleu  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cot- 


ton and  soybeans,  including  the  products, 
provide  an  Important  share  of  the  market. 
And  we  have  to  be  most  concerned  with  the 
need  to  maintain  and  expand  these  outlets. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  farm  exports  exceeded 
$6.0  billion.  CommerclflJ  dollar  sales  hit  a 
new  high — over  $5 -6  billion 

Our  programs  must  look  to  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  we  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
for  maximum  utilization  of  our  products 
throughout  the  world. 

If  U.S.  farm  exporU  are  to  reach  910  bil- 
lion by  1980 — a  necessary  objective — they 
must  move  freely  In  the  markets  of  the  world. 
A  basic  purpose  of  future  farm  programs 
wUl  be  to  help  increase  farm  income — ac- 
complishing this  without  interrupting  nor- 
mal market  operations. 

I  visualise  that  the  programs  ahead  will 
give  farmers  greater  freedom  In  planning  and 
producing  on  their  lan-:la. 

Parm  program  participation  will  be  vol- 
untary; the  farmer  who  wishes  to  stay  out 
of  the  program  will  be  fr*e  to  do  so.  He  will 
be  subject  to  no  restrictions,  VhiU  receive 
no  payments,  and  will  not  be  eligible  for 
loans. 

riTTUaE    PKOCXAHS 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram will  be  these: 

(1)  Farmers  wUl  have  much  greater  free- 
dom to  shift  acres  from  one  crop  to  an- 
other— to  mike  the  best  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities and  their  equipment. 

(2)  Farmers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  a*,  less  than  full  capacity,  without 
loss  of  Income. 

i.l»  The  program  will  help  us  compete  in 
world  markets,  in  terms  of  both  price  and 
availability. 

{A)  Contrary  to  the  masatve  dumping  of 
grains  wt  saw  In  the  1961-68  period,  sales  of 
CCC-owned  grains  will  be  at  not  less  than 
its  percent  cf  the  loan  rate,  plus  carrying 
and  jrher  charges,  or  the  marke*. — whichever 
15  higher. 

The  framew:rk  of  the  farm  program  I  have 
Just  dlscuswd.  however,  can  only  survive  If 
It  Is  Implemented  by  realistic,  constructive 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  o»her  words,  the  future  of  free  mar- 
kets can  be  ereatly  Improved.  If  and  only  It 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  give 
greater  priority  to  an  expansionist  trad'^ 
policy  and  the  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

TKADE 

Fundamentally,  I  endorse  Che  concept  of  a 
liberal  approach  to  trade.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  implications  of  the  devtiop- 
menu  affectmg  trade  around  the  nucleus  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

Agriculture  has  received  entirely  too  little 
attention  In  negotiations  for  trade  llberaUaa- 
tlon.  Some  of  the  attention  It  did  receive 
was  counterproductive— especially  the  Inter- 
national grains  arrangement.  An  objective 
analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Kennedy  Bound 
Trade  Negotiations  would  have  to  show  the 
following: 

( 1 )  There  was  no  amelioration  In  the  vmrl- 
able  levy  sys:em  of  the  EEC.  Actually,  we  saw 
It  extended  and  given  greater  emphasis. 

f3)  No  productlon-stlmulatlnj;  support 
price  was  reduced  or  even  modlfled. 

(3)  Subsidization  of  exports  was  Increased. 

14)  For  the  modest  reductions  In  duties 
negotla-ed.  the  United  States  "bound  against 
increase"  Its  duty  on  "canned  pork"—* 
rapidly  expanding  Import.  It  was  a  poor 
bargain. 

Our  experience  with  a  Feed  Ora!n  Agree- 
ment and  Its  complete  unilateral  disregard 
bv  the  United  Kingdom  La  no  better  than 
the  lOA. 

An  oh]^c*lve  analvst  of  the  world  agricul- 
tural commodity  trading  scene  must  con- 
clude that: 

(H  The  loopholes  In  the  OATT  have  been 
exT<lol'ed  by  the  EEC  with  no  challenges, 
even  from  the  United  States. 
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(2)  Export  subsidies  have  been  used  to 
expand  markeU  In  violation  of  OATT  regu- 
lations. 

(3)  The  whole  variable  levy  system— so 
damaging  to  our  feed  gram  and  wheat  ex- 
ports— IS  a  violation  of  OATT  principles.  The 
United  States  has  never  challenged  the  legal- 
ity of  this  technique  for  cuntrolllng  Imports. 

<4)  The  EEC  has  been  developing  preferen- 
tial "arrangements"  with  OATT  membcrs- 
in  violation  of  the  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple. 

As  the  countries  Involved  in  the  special 
arrangement£>  have  proliferated—with  no  ac- 
tion or  reaction  froTi  the  United  States — 
the  number  of  OATT  nations  Involved  in 
the  EEC  orbit  has  increased.  The  one-coun- 
try-one-vote system  of  the  OATT  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  United  States  can  win 
enough  votes  '.o  effectively  challenge  these 
activities. 

The  current  negotiations  for  expansion  of 
the  ECC.  plus  the  special  preferential  ar- 
rangements already  in  evidence,  will  mean 
the  deathknell  of  the  most-favored-natlon 
concept — one  of  the  corner  ownes  of  the 
OATT. 

The  United  Stales  should  immediately  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  United  Kingdom  and 
EEC  representatives  to  discuss  post-lOA  grain 
pricing— after  June  30. 1971— and  guaranteed 
market  access  provisions.  U.S.  objectives  must 
be  to  reduce  the  grain  price  structures  in 
these  large  importing  nations  and  to  rees- 
tablish third  country  access  potentials  ba&ed 
on  comparative  advant&ge. 

COST   MABKETS 

Past  mistakes  have  cost  the  United  Stat^^ 
dearly  In  lojt  markets  and  In  payments  to 
faimeri  for  refiuced  production.  The  net  cost 
to  the  US.  Treasury  La  In  the  hundreds  cf 
mlUloiis  of  dolIarK.  For  example,  since  1906- 
67.  the  Uulted  States  has  lost  markets  for 
over  10  mnUi'n  tons  of  coarse  gra'.ns.  This 
trend  must  be  arrested  and  rever--ed. 

The  US.  Government  should  announce 
the  course  It  intends  tc  pursue  If  poUcles 
inimical  to  our  interests  and  in  violation  of 
the  OATT  are  implemented. 

This  system  of  "early  warning"  has  al- 
ready proved  successful  in  the  case  of  soy- 
beans and  lU  producu.  A  system  of  ener- 
getic defense  will  deter  those  who  wUl  try 
to  expand  the  current  system  of  gradual 
exclusion  from  overseas  markets. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  formally  told 
the  offlclals  of  the  EEC  that  their  proposed 
taxation  would  reduce  sharply  the  Commu- 
nity's Imports  of  oilseeds  and  oilseed  pro- 
ducu and  would  result  .n  a  massive  Impair- 
ment of  the  present  market  agreement  un- 
der GATT.  It  was  made  clear  that  Imple- 
mentation of  thts  policy  would  leave  us  no 
choice  but  to  retaliate  on  a  large  scale  against 
the  products  their  countries  sell  us.  Our 
retaliation  miRht  Include  such  Important 
European  exports  as  automobiles,  typewriters 
office  equipment,  wines  and  other  items 
Americans  buy  from  them  In  large  amount.* 

The  US,  Government  Is  saying  to  the 
Community  that  what  It  does  about  Its 
agriculture  la  more  than  an  agricultural 
matter— It  concerns  the  whole  economy  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Free  World.  If  the 
cost  to  help  European  agriculture  Is  high, 
then  let  their  Industry  pay  the  expense- 
but  not  ask  the  United  SUtes  to  pay  It. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  continue  to 
hold  the  prospect  of  immediate  U.8.  retalia- 
tion against  a  tax  on  oilseed  products,  for 
this  propoeal  is  by  no  means  dead.  But  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  act  forthrlghtly.  we  can 
continue  to  maintain  a  zero  duty  on  soy- 
beans and  soybean  meal. 

PUaUC  LAW  480 

Thoee  who  have  studied  and  admired  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  Initiated  by  Presl* 
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dent  Elsenhower  In  1964,  quickly  recognized 
that  the  program  had  much  broader  sig- 
nificance than  as  a  mere  means  of  surplus 
disposal.  It  was  recognized  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  advance  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
On  June  18.  1970  President  Nixon  said: 
•The  Pood  for  Peace  Program  enables  the 
enormous  technological  capability  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  n^iculture  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  low  income  countries  In 
developing  their  agricultural  sectors,  and  In 
feeding  their  citizens  while  they  still  require 
outside  help  in  doing  so.  The  Administra- 
tion pledges  to  continue  Its  efforts  toward 
achieving    the    goals   of   this    program." 

American  agricultural  cap:iblllty  is  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  whole  Free  World.  In 
any  examination  we  mu.«it  consider  how  to 
use  this  to  the  advantcge  of  the  food- 
deflcUnt  developing  countries.  The  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  the  quantities  of  agrl- 
cultiu-al  commoditleii  made  available  on 
concessional  terms,  mtike  capital  resources 
available  to  increase  not  only  agricultural 
production,  but  Industrial  production  as 
well. 

The  potential  advantages  are  great — and 
at   little  net  cost  to   the   US.  Treasury. 

There  has  been  InsufScient  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  P.L.  480  Program  enabled 
several  cDi^ntrles  importing  wnder  the  con- 
cessional provisions  of  PX.  480  to  strengthen 
their  economies  and  Ijecome  some  of  the  cur- 
rent mnjor  commercial  Importers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Also,  as  a  part  of  PX. 
480  agreement",  sales  must  be  preceded  by. 
or  accompanied  by,  dollar  imports  to  reflect 
normal  purchases — the  concept  of  "atdltlon- 
aUty  " 

Let's  look  at  the  record  on  one  cf  two 
of  these  nations: 

Japan  has  long  been  a  good  customer  for 
our  flgriculiural  products.  In  1957.  Japan's 
Imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  were 
8136  million  under  PX.  460  agreements  and 
f322  million  through  commercial  sales.  Now. 
13  years  later.  Japan's  volrme  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural Imports  has  erow-n  to  81  1  billion, 
all  commercial  sales. 

Venezuela,  in  1964.  had  P.L  480  agricul- 
tural imparts  cf  85  2  million  with  877 .6  mil- 
lion of  commercial  agricultural  sales,  and  in 
1970.  their  business  was  100  percent  com- 
mercial sales  which  had  Increased  to  896.8 
nun  Ion. 

In  1967.  Spain  had  8141  million  in  P.L.  480 
sales  and  only  813  million  In  commercial 
sales.  In  1970.  Spalns  sales  were  all  com- 
mercial— 8169  million. 

Comparable  success  storfes  are  In  store  for 
other  nations  such  bs  Tal»-an,  the  Philip- 
pines. Korea,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  total  story  of  PL  480  has  never  been 
told.  Because  of  Budget  Bureau  limitations, 
the  Administration  Is  not  utilizing  a  great 
basic  tool  of  foreign  aid  to  Its  full  potential 
To  date,  the  propram  ha«  been  con^^ldered 
all  too  narrowly  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
The  focus  has  been  on  Initial  outlays,  and 
there  has  been  no  study  of  the  long-term  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  major  benefits: 

( 1 )  It  generates  higher  farm  income — with 
Increased  tax  receipts. 

(2)  It  increases  employment — both  rural 
and  non-farm- thus  reducing  welfare  and 
imemployment  Insurance  costs. 

(3)  It  reduces  CCC  Inventories  and,  along 
with  that,  storage  and  Interest  costs. 

(4)  It  increases  the  volume  cf  agricultural 
commodity  processing — especially  wheat  to 
flour  and  soybeans  to  meal  and  oil — and  in- 
creases shipments  of  these  processed  prod- 
ucts with  resultant  employment  Increases 
and  profits — both  of  which  Increase  tax 
revenues. 

<S>  It  Improves  the  health  of  those  who 
receive  the  foods  and  fosters  better  Inter- 
national relations. 
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I  would  urge  President  Nixon  to  use  his 
authority  to  move  larger  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  into  export  under  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Program.  I  believe  that  the 
1970*5  will  see  a  much  greater  appreciauon 
of  the  cost -benefit  ratios  of  this  preat 
program. 

SOVIET  BLOC  TIADE 

Present  regulauons  affecting  sales  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  are  adversely  affecting 
export  sales  and  our  efforts  to  solve  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  problem.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  Indication  that  these  regulauons  are  pre- 
venting the  Soviet  bloc  from  obuinlng 
needed  supplies. 

The  present  program  of  licensing  exports  of 
generally  available  agricultiu^  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  of  doubtful  validity. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  except  those  in  short 
supply,  should  be  handled  utider  general  li- 
cense. A  "general  license"  is  a  license  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Export  Control  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  which  no  ap- 
plication is  required,  and  for  which  no  ex- 
port document  Is  granted  or  issued  Natu- 
rally, any  exportation  under  this  general  li- 
cense would  be  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
port regulations. 

We  should  offer  the  same  competitive  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  other  nations  m  sales 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Such  a  policy  would  en- 
able our  export  firms  to  l>e  In  the  position  to 
offer  all  but  short-supply  agrlculturai  com- 
modities every  hour  of  every  day. 

I  believe  that  during  the  l970*s  the  removal 
of  this  roadblock  to  market  expansion  will 
be  accomplished. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee. I  have  seen  what  malnutrition  does 
to  people.  Under  this  Administration,  govern- 
ment-feeding programs  have  been  improved. 
and  many  needy  people  heretofore  outside 
these  programs  will  be  reached. 

The  nation  is  now  committed  to  a  drive  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  We  now 
have  programs  to  do  the  Job  of  providing  an 
adequate  diet  for  every  American.  We  also 
have  the  will  to  achieve  this  goal  within  the 
vitality  of  the  system  that  makes  abundance 
possible. 

The  revised  Pood  Stamp  Program  provides 
the  means  by  which  even  the  poorest  of  the 
pMT  can  gain  the  buying  power  to  obtain  an 
adequate  diet;  we  have  a  Pood  Donation  pro- 
gram; we  have  an  amended  School  Lunch  Act 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  needy  school 
children;  we  have  a  Pood  CerUficate  Program 
for  infants  and  expectant  mothers;  and  we 
have  a  NutriUon  Education  Program  to  help 
low  income  families  get  the  most  from  their 
food  dollars.  We  are  on  the  right  road 

I  do  feel  confident  that  in  the  1970'b  we 
will  conquer  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
nation.  While  we  are  improving  the  health 
and  well  being  of  our  neediest,  we  are  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  food,  especially  ani- 
mal proteins. 

CONCttJWON 

Expansion  of  world  trade.  Increased  do- 
mestic markets,  and  improved  nutrition  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world  will  all  con- 
tribute to  increasing  demand  and  production 
of  agricultural  commodities.  This  will  be  the 
orlenUtion  of  future  farm  legislation. 

The  blueprints  for  this  future  legislaUon 
are  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  Joint  Con- 
ference Committee  of  Congress,  which  con- 
tinues its  deliberation  of  the  Agrlculturai  Act 
of  1970  tomorrow  morning.  Through  the  •70"s. 
these  plans  will  be  revised  and  Improved. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  improve 
the  w^-belng  of  its  citizens,  and  the  thnut 
of  lU  International  agricultural  policy  will  be 
to  impress  on  other  nations  the  importance 
of  stimulating  markeu  to  Improve  worldwide 
trade. 
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JEWS  UNDER  GUN  IN  PRAGUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  obser\ers  of  the 
European  scene  is  the  sage  interna- 
tional correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press, 
Dumltru  Danlelopol.  In  one  of  his  recent 
articles  carried  in  the  September  29 
Sacramento.  Calif,.  Union.  Mr.  Danlelo- 
pol analyzes  the  recent  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Members  for  its  objectivity: 
Jews  Under  Oun  in  Pkacce 
(Bjr  DumUni  Danlelopol) 
Waskincton. — Tliere  &re  disturbing  echoes 
In  CrechoslovaJtla  or  Adolf  Hitlers  Brand  of 
anti-Semitism.  Soviet -Inspired  propagand- 
ists now  say  Je-ws  fomented  the  liberaliza- 
tion la  Csechoslorakia  that  led  to  the  1968 
Russian  invasion. 

This  "rerelatlon"  came  m  the  Soviet 
magazine  "Tydenik  Aktuallt"  which  ta  pub- 
lished In  Pra^e.  It  accuses  Jews  of  con- 
spiring and  planning  the  overthrow  of  so- 
cialism in  Czechoelovakla. 

The  Jews  were  in  cahoou  with  espionage 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Britain.  West 
Germany  and  Israel,  according  to  the  maga- 
zine. They  plotted  with  •  "an tl- Communist 
Csechoslovak  groups."  established  counter- 
revolutionary organizations,  and  set  up  more 
than  30  foreign  £atx>tage  centers  to  support 
■'an*l-SoclaIl5t  forces." 

"The  Israelis  had  the  'lion's  share'  of  these 
activities."  It  adds. 

ObrlouBly.  the  Reds  In  Prague  and  Moscow 
stUl  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  plausible  excuse 
for  the  military  Intervention  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Czechoslovakia.  They  have  ap- 
parently fallen  back  on  the  oldest  tactic  of 
a  dictator:  Invent  a  plot,  find  a  scapegoat 
and  shift  the  blame  away  from  the  real 
culprit — In  this  case.  Moscow. 

The  Jews  ore  the  moat  convenient  scape- 
goat at  hand.  Just  as  in  the  Hitler  years. 

In  the  meantime,  the  process  of  '•normali- 
zation"— that  Is  the  eradication  of  every 
vestige  of  the  reforms  carried  out  in  1968 — 
goes  on  relentleaalT 

"Re- indoctrination"  and  "re-ed\icatlon"  of 
students  and  teachers  Is  being  carried  out  at 
all  levels,  under  the  directives  of  hardliner 
Joromtr  Hrbek.  the  Czech  minister  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  teachers'  principal  task.  Hrbek  says.  Is 
political  education  and  Ideological  work. 
Children  literally  were  flooded  In  196S  and 
1B69.  Hrbek  says,  "with  streams  of  lle«, 
demagogic  deception  and  hysterical  slanders. 
'The  teachers  should  tell  the  children  that 
they  lied  to  them." 

When  school  opened  Sept,  1.  some  80  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  had  been  bounced  out 
or  moved  to  dUIerent  schools  Indoctrination 
is  more  easily  done  by  strangers,  Hrbek  be- 
lieves. 

On  Sept,  is,  Junak  (the  Caechoslovak 
Scouts  and  Glr!  Guides  Organisation)  which 
was  revived  during  the  CKibcek  era,  wss  dis- 
banded. It  was  acc\ised  of  engaging  In  politi- 
cal activities  under  the  influence  of  "anti- 
Soclallst  elements." 

Youths  must  now  enroll  In  the  Communist 
Party  pioneer  organization. 

As  the  French  say.  "Plus  ca  change  plus 
c'ojt  la  meme  chose' — the  more  things 
change  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 
What  happens  in  Prague  today  Is  old  hat. 
I:  happened  in  Hitler's  Germany,  in  Rus- 
sia, China.  Cuba  and  other  Conununist  coun- 
tries— and  It  continues. 

What  Is  baffling,  however.  Is  that  so  many 
in    the    West,    including    Chancellor    WUly 
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Brandt  of  West  Germany,  believes  commu- 
nism is  "maturing" — that  It  Is  changing  and 
getting  close  to  our  free-enterprise  system. 
Nonsense !  Communists  can't  aRord  a  free- 
enterprise  system. 
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And.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr. 
McClosxey,  for  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  our  mutual 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  need  to  enhance  and 
Improve  our  environment. 


HON.  PAXIL  N.  McCLOSKEY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PC.NNST1.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  P«tiL  N.  McClosksy.  was  the 
recipient  of  the  1970  National  Con- 
gressional Award  from  the  National  Rec- 
reation &  Park  Association  at  its  an- 
nua] convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  award  was  personally  presented  to 
Congressman  McCu>sKEy  at  the  conven- 
tion on  September  30.  1970. 

The  Congressional  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  b  Park  Association 
is  in  recognition  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who.  through  their  responsible 
legislative  action,  have  enhanced  the 
park,  recreation  and  conservation  ef- 
forts. The  selection  and  award  to  Con- 
gressman McCiosKEY  was  based  upon  his 
active  support  and  participation  in  the 
nationwide  observance  of  Earth  Day.  as 
well  as  his  past  record  and  achievements 
in  support  of  conservation  and  improv- 
ing our  environment . 

The  award  presented  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  reads  as  follows: 

0«spit«  his  short  time  in  Congress.  Paul 
N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  ol  California,  is  coiislderwl 
to  be  one  of  the  most  qnaimed  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  experts  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  to  leadership 
role3  In  several  crucial  House  floor  fights,  he 
baft  sponsored  a  number  of  far-reaching  pol- 
lution control  and  conservation  bills. 

The  Congressman's  conservation  record 
Includes  his  sponsorship  of  House  bills  to 
increase  the  amount  of  fund?  In  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund:  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  on  environ- 
mentol  quaUty;  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data;  Co 
create  a  wildlife  refuge  In  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  to  defeat  the 
Timber  Supply  Act  of  1^69.  and  In  the  Qghc 
for  fuU  funding  of  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  In  the  public  works  appropriation 
bUl.  In  addition,  he  sponsored  the  Federal 
Low-Emlsalon  Vehicle  Procurement  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
National  Park  i:  Recreation  Associa- 
tion for  acknowledging  the  work  and  ef- 
forts of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  because  it  is  this  kind  of 
national  recognition  wWch,  more  times 
than  not.  makes  the  long  hours  and 
drudgery  of  our  legislative  responsibili- 
ties well  worth  the  effort.  It  is  this  type 
of  recognition  which  gives  we  legislators, 
regardless  of  what  field  of  experience,  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish- 
ment. Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  person- 
ally want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  on  being  the  recipient 
of  this  national  award  as  one  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  well  deserving  of  tliis  recognition. 


DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNlTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  very  re- 
cently. I  received  in  the  mall  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  asked  the  open-ended 
question: 

Were  1  to  be  confronted  by  the  knowledge 
that  my  child  or  someone  else  close  to  me  was 
using  or  planned  to  use  drugs  and  or  alcohol 
for  other  than  medicinal  or  conventionally 
accepted  reasons.  I  would  aay  and/or  do  the 
following:   .  .  . 

Such  a  statement  points  only  too  viv- 
idly to  a  question  which  parents  hope 
never  to  have  to  answer,  and  to  the  lack 
of  Information  which  I  and  probably 
most  other  citizens  have  to  draw  upon 
in  the  area  of  drug  use. 

As  with  most  areas  where  there  is  lack 
of  information,  there  has  developed  a 
great  deal  of  myth  and  misinformation 
and  it  is  due  time  that  accurate  informa- 
tion be  made  available. 

Governor  McCall  of  Oregon  summed  It 
up  very  well  when  he  stated : 

We  are  late  In  recognizing  the  seriousneas 
of  the  tlrug  problem  in  this  country.  We  don't 
know  IC«  extent.  We  don't  know  whether  drug 
.-ibuse  among  the  young  will  pcalc  out  next 
month  or  next  decade.  We  know  only  that  we 
must  act  now  to  prevent  further  abuse  and 
to  help  those  aireadv  affected.  We  itnow  that 
public  officials  and  particularly  the  schools 
must  assume  a  great  responslbllitv  for  action, 
even  though  the  family,  the  community  and 
the  society  are  probably  at  fault. 

The  generation  most  Involved  have  been 
bright,  sincere,  creative  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple- They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  every 
segment  of  American  life.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  them  ai>out  ourselves. 

The  Governor  went  on  to  point  out: 
We  have  to  clarify  our  Intentions  and  our 
alternatives  in  dealing  with  drug  abuae 
among  the  young.  There  la  little  agreement  on 
the  nature  of  narcotics  addiction — whether 
It  Is  an  emotional  illness  or  a  phyalcal  dis- 
ease— or  on  the  long  range  effects  of  mari- 
juana or  hallucinating  drugs.  More  research 
Is  needed.  But  we  cannot  wait.  We  must  ex- 
plore ways  to  recoup  the  kids  who  have  ex- 
perimented and  gotten  hooked.  We  mtist  con- 
sider carefully  and  develop  ways  to  prevent 
more  from  being  affected. 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  there  is  lacking, 
the  adequate  information  to  answer  all 
of  the  questions  concerning  the  use  and 
misuse  of  drugs.  Among  the  medical  and 
human  behavioral  experts  there  seems  to 
be  general  consensus  concerning  the 
effects  of  such  depressants  as  heroin, 
morphine,  and  barbiturates.  There  is  also 
a  degree  of  consetisus  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  stimulants  such  as  cocaine  These 
drugs,  however,  are  not  the  usual  entry 
into  the  make-believe  world  of  drugs 
by  the  novice  drug  user. 
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There  Is  a  marked  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  experts  as  well  as  among  the 
potential  users,  concerning  the  short- 
and  long-range  effects  of  hallucinogens 
which  are  frequ«i«ly  tlie  entry  vehicle  to 
more  extensive  mug  use.  These  relatively 
"mild  '  dru?s  are  identified  often  as  mari- 
huana, hashish.  LSD,  or  mescaline.  The 
distortion  of  facts  concerning  these  spe- 
cific drag.s  has  a  twofold  negative  effect. 
First,  underestimates  of  the  deleterious 
effect  invites  use  by  the  "thrill  seeker  "  or 
the  "frustration  escaper."  Second,  it  has 
a  very  damaging  Influence  on  legitimate 
research  efforts  which  are  directed  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
concerning  specinc  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  the  decreased  at- 
tention to  research  that  I  would  like  to 
make  spcial  empha^Ls  today.  The  Na- 
tional Inftitutc  of  Mental  Health  reports 
expendituves  of  S13.9  million  on  research 
efforts  for  fiscal  1970.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  expenditures  for  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  proerams  rancie  from  S65.S 
million  in  fiscal  1960  to  S104  million  in 
fiscal  1970  to  an  estimated  S128  million 
in  fiscal  1971.  Of  the  estimated  1971  ex- 
expenditures,  the  amount  going  into  re- 
search is  S23.2  million  for  all  Federal 
agencies,  an  expenditure  level  wliich 
comprises  only  18  percent  of  the  total 
drug  abuse  program.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  Is  not  adequate  knowledge  concern- 
ing drugs  and  that  research  can  provide 
much  of  the  needed  knowledge.  There  is 
quite  obviously  a  need  for  more  informa- 
tion and  better  distribution  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  real  effects,  both 
long  and  short  range,  of  drugs  which 
find  their  way  to  popular  misuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  encourage  this 
body  to  address  itself  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  in  meeting  this  need. 
Further,  as  an  emphasis  as  to  what  may 
be  achieved  in  the  area  of  drug  research. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  research  conducted 
on  the  hallucinogen,  hashish,  by  Dr.  For- 
est Tennant.  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  that  study  as  it 
appeared  in  the  SUrs  and  Stripes  Satur- 
sent  that  the  report  of  that  study  a?  It 
day.  October  10.  1970.  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TEsra  Find  Habhisb  Fak  Fxok  H*»MT>tiff 
(By  Kay  Sc&nlan) 

Beschtesgaden.  OxaMANT. — Ciutlon!  Hash- 
ish IS  dangerous  to  your  health. 

Haahish,  when  smoked  in  large  quantities 
over  an  extended  period  of  tlzne.  wUl  pro- 
duce significant  and  In  some  caaea  disabling 
physical  consequenoes. 

It  can  cause  severe  bronchlUs.  allergic  re- 
actions, akin  problems  such  as  acne  and 
dandruff,  and  abdominal  crampe  and  diar- 
rhea ranging  from  slight  to  severe. 

These  are  the  findings  of  an  IB-montli- 
long  study  made  by  UaJ.  Forest  Tennant  Jr., 
■tiTgeon.  4th  Bn.  64th  Armor,  Aachaffenburg, 
and  MaJ.  PatU  Ventry,  former  USAREUB  al- 
lergy consultant  now  reassigned  to  the 
States.  Resultc  of  the  study  were  presented 
Thursday  by  Dr.  Tennant  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  14th  annua]  preventive  medicine 
conference  being  held  at  the  Berchtesgade- 
ner  Hof. 

Out  of  160  haahlsh  users  stirveyed,  31  were 
selected  to  take  part  In  the  study,  one  of  tb« 
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few  sclentlQc  surveys  that  has  been  made  on 
the  physical  effects  of  smoldng  hashish.  To 
be  accepted  In  the  studies,  each  soldier  bad 
to  be  smoking  a  minimum  of  four  grams  of 
hashlhh  (about  two  pipe  bowls  full)  a  day 
fcr  su  months  or  longer.  The  average  GI 
m  the  study,  however,  used  10  to  12  grams 
of  hashish  a  day  and  some  used  up  to  2S 
grams  a  day.  The  OIs  were  from  19  to  23  yean 
of  agt. 

TTPICAL  STMPTOMS 

"We  found  the  *typclal  guy,'  the  typical 
hashish  user,  had  what  we  call  the  chronic 
hashish  syndrome,"  Tennant  said.  "He  had  a 
runny  no^e,  acne  and  dandruff.  He  was  short 
of  breath  and  had  a  chronic  cough.  He  oc- 
casionally had  hives  or  diarrhea. 

Tennant  also  found  Uiai  20  out  of  the  31 
studied  bad  swollen  uvulaa  (soft  palate). 
probabaly  from  the  many  Irritants  contained 
In  the  haahlsh  smoke.  Many  also  had  green- 
ish-colored stains  on  thumbs  and  Index  fin- 
gers of  boch  hands  from  rolling  the  hashish 
and  stuffing  It  Into  the  pipe-  BoOi  swollen 
uvulas  and  the  stained  fingers  can  be  used 
by  doctors  trying  to  determine  whether  a 
person  Is  on  hashish.  Tennant  believes. 

"Such  diagnostic  aids  are  Important."  he 
feels,  "because  there  is  no  kno^-n  way — 
such  as  a  blood  test — now  available  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  Is  on  hashish  or  not." 

Of  all  the  physical  results  of  prolonged. 
hea\'y  hashish  smoking.  Tennant  believes  the 
lung  and  bronchial  complications  are  the 
worst. 

"We  found  the  fellows  would  tisually  have 
a  bad  cough,  would  be  wheezing  and  would 
be  short  of  breath  about  t  hree  to  totir 
months  aft«r  starting  heavy  usage."  be 
said. 

The  study  showed  hashish  Is  probably  far 
more  damaging  to  a  person's  lungs  than 
cigarettes  are.  According  to  the  data,  to 
smoke  one  bowl  of  hashish  a  day  would  dam- 
age the  lungs  more  quickly  than  one  pack  ot 
cigarettes  a  day  smoKed  over  the  same  num- 
ber of  months  or  >ears. 

sEveaa  bbonchitib 

Many  of  the  GIs  were  disabled  from  lung 
problems  to  the  point  where  they  mlaaed 
work  regularly  and  some  had  such  severe 
bronchitis  they  bad  to  be  hospitalised.  In 
cises  w*hen  haahlsh  consumption  was  de- 
creased or  stopped,  the  lung  problems  less- 
ened or  disappeared. 

Tennant  said  hashlsb  hasn't  been  used 
over  a  long  enough  period  of  time  for  doc- 
tors to  tell  what,  If  any,  permanent  lung 
damage  takes  place  with  prolonged  use.  But 
It  would  appear  to  be  eictenslve. 

Abdominal  complications  can  also  be  se- 
vere m  hashish  users,  the  doctors  discovered. 
Three  soldiers  out  of  the  21  In  the  study 
had  to  be  hospitalized  for  abdominal  cramps 
and  diarrhea:  one  ot  the  three  had  lost  20 
pounds  prior  to  hospitalization  due  to  de- 
bilitating diarrhea. 

AILMENTS   CAUSED 

"We  haven't  found  bow  the  tmsblsh  causea 
cramps  and  diarrhea,  but  our  study  shows 
it  doca  indeed  cause  them,"  Tennant  said. 

While  the  study  found  that  the  GIs  with 
allergic  reaction  were  not  allergic  to  the 
hashish  itself,  It  found  constmiptlon  of 
basblsh  would  bring  other  allergies  out — 
such  aa  allergy  to  house  dust,  or  ragweed — 
and  that  hashish  would  m&ke  existing  al- 
lergies worse. 

Twenty-one  of  the  81  heavy  uaen  were 
found  to  have  acne  or  dandruff  problems.  Al- 
though Tennant  and  Ventry's  studies  were 
the  first  to  find  acne  and  dandruff  problems 
in  haahlsh  users,  another  study  published 
In  New  York  early  this  year  found  the  same 
oompllcatlons  In  marijuana  users.  Tennant 
said. 

BIO 
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The  big  quesUoQ  about  the  study,  he 
added,  is:  "If  hashish  does  these  things,  can 
marijuana  do  the  aame7"  His  answer:  "Yei. 
We  think  marijuana  would  do  the  same 
thing  over  a  long  period  of  time.  You  just 
have  to  smoke  more  of  It." 

Hashish,  he  said,  u  prepared  by  Acr^plng 
active  rcstn  from  the  tops  at  the  female  hemp 
plant,  cannabis  salvia,  while  muljuaua  la  u 
crude  preparation  of  the  entire  plant  Includ- 
ing leaves,  flowers  and  stems. 

"Since  marijuana  contains  much  lower 
resin  content,  it  la  five  tc  10  times  less  poieni 
per  weight  than  hashish.  So.  to  have  the 
same  physical  effecu.  you  probably  hare  to 
smoke  more." 

MASUITANA    BAKE 

Hashish  Is  used  In  West  Germany,  he  said, 
while  marijuana  Is  fairly  rare.  The  opposite 
situation  exists  in  the  States,  where  the  cost 
of  hashl.iih — 95  to  e30  a  gram,  depending  on 
the  location — keeps  it  out  of  general  use.  A 
gram  of  hashish  in  Germany  costs  only  75 
cents  to  81-25  depending  on  location. 

"The  hashish  we  have  in  West  Germany. 
usually  imported  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  areas,  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
in  the  world."  Tennant  said.  "It  gives  those 
of  us  in  West  Germany  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  drug  and  Its  effects." 

Tennant  will  present  the  study  Oct,  16 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Allergy  and 
Immunology  to  be  held  In  Florence,  Italy. 


PROGRESS  AGAINST  THERMAL 
POLLtmON 


Tennant  called  the  pot  problem  (meaning 
both  hashish  and  marijuana)  "one  of  tbe 
greatest  problems  facing  medldno  today." 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFPm.  Mr.  President,  environ- 
mental pollution.  especiElly  thermal  pol- 
lution, has  taken  a  high  prtority  in  the 
list  of  problems  facing  our  times.  It  be- 
comes significant,  then,  when  a  private 
firm  moves  to  abate  pollution. 

A  breakthrough  In  the  abatement  of 
thermal  pollution  in  the  Saginaw  Valley 
has  been  announced  at  a  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  plant  at  Midland,  Mich.  To  encourage 
other  efforts  to  reduce  environmental 
pollution,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Detroit  News  article  from  Midland  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dow  Plans  •?  Moojon  Wateb  Cool-xno 
Project 

MxDi^NO — Dow  Chemical  Co.  eaya  It  will 
spend  $7.3  mUllon  to  buUd  28  cooling  towers 
In  The  Saginaw  Valley  to  cool  the  heated 
water  it  releases  into  the  Tittabawassee  River. 

With  construction  of  the  towera  over  the 
next  30  months.  Dow  aald  It  will  reduce  tbe 
amount  of  hot  water  it  discharges  Into  the 
river  dally  by  46  percent,  or  100  Pi'Ml^n 
gallons. 

"We  are  moving  up  on  the  problem  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  thermal  pollutton," 
said  Harold  Bofiseher,  Midland  Divtalon  gen- 
eral manager. 

"The  towers  will  permit  recycling  of  tbe 
cooling  water  used  by  66  of  our  Midland  pro- 
duction boUdlngs." 

Added  to  tbe  11  cooling  towers  alre&dy 
operated  by  Dow.  and  the  880-acre  cooling 
pond  planned  for  the  Midland  nuclear  ecergr 
plant,  the  new  towers  will  increase  to  tas 
mUUon  tbe  investment  by  Dow  and  Con- 
sumers Power  Co,  for  keeping  heat  out  of 
the  Tittabawassee. 
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COMMERCIAL  FARM  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  Cochrane,  a  dlsUnpiiished  professor 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
recently  delivered  an  exceptional,  com- 
prehensive statement  on  US.  farm  policy 
to  the  American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association. 

In  tiVis  speech.  Dr.  Cochrane  relates 
the  position  ol  American  agriculture  to 
agricultural  devolopments  in  the  less 
developed  world  and  to  various  domestic 
problems  facing  the  American  farmer. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  speech  to 
all  Members: 

I  From    Minnesota    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station  Misc.  J.  Series  No.  7335) 

Ameaican  F.*mm  Policy  in  a  Tumultuous 
WOELO 

I  By  WUlard  W-  Cochrane,  professor  of  agri- 
cuUurml  economics  at  the  University  of 
adlnnesota) 

(Son:-— The  author  wishes  to  thank  Keith 
Bryant.  Dale  Hathaway.  James  Houck,  Na- 
than EofTsky.  Vernon  Ruttan,  John  Schnltt- 
leer  and  Louis  Upchurcb  for  helpful  corn- 
menu  and  suggestions  Errors  of  fact.  Judg- 
ment, or  logic  are.  of  course,  the  respoosl- 
blti:Y  of  the  author  alone.) 

Man  tlun  five  yean  have  elapsed  since  I 
last  discussed  farm  policy  with  members  of 
this  As5ocla:loa.  At  the  winter  meetings  in 
Cblcago  in  ld64  Z  argued  as  follows  ".  .  .  bar- 
ring a  major  catastrophe  such  aa  a  hoc  shooi- 
tog  w&r  or  an  intensification  and  enlarge* 
meni  of  the  present  spotty  drought  condi- 
tions, increased  agricultural  productivity  is 
going  to  drive  farm  program  coets.  tinder 
voluntary  control  programs,  into  direct  ool- 
Usloa  with  the  budget  limitation  obJectlTes 
of  the  urban  %-oter  w^ithln  the  next  three  to 
ten  years.  A  crtsia  in  commercial  farm  policy 
Is  in  the  making." ' 

Much  has  happened  smce  the  winter  of 
1964.  India  suffered  througb  the  worst 
drought  m  this  century,  the  United  States 
military  advisory  role  in  Vietnam  escalated 
into  a  full  scale  war.  and  we  now  recognire 
that  our  cities  are  confronted  with  a  tidal 
wave  of  problems  that  may  engulf  and  de- 
stroy them  The  first  of  these  developments 
had' the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  American  grain  productj;  and  thus 
lessening  the  farm  surplus  condition  in  the 
United  State?  for  the  period  1965-87;  the 
second  two  developmenis  have  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  Increasing  the  demand*  on  the 
ftnancial  resources  of  the  United  States 
government,  thus  increasing  tlie  pressure  on 
the  farm  program  budget.  Consequently,  the 
collision  mentioned  above  was  first  delayed 
a  few  years  and  now  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  crunch  stage.  But  other  forces. 
Coo,  hare  been  at  worlc  during  the  past  Ove 
yaars,  some  old,  some  new.  which  have  a 
bearing  on  American  farm  policy.  And  much 
of  this  paper  wui  be  concerned  wtih  a  review 
and  an&lysu  of  those  forces. 

Before  we  turn  to  a  review  and  analysis  of 
those  forces,  however.  It  ahould  be  pointed 
out  that  this  paper  U  not  oonceroed  with 
rural  affairs,  rural  poverty,  or  domestic  food 
and  nutrition  poUcy.  This  paper  ooncen- 
tratea  on  commercial  farm  policy,  and  as- 
sumes that  these  other  importazit  tisuee  wiU 
bs  dealt  with  by  other  people  in  other  set- 
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tings.  Commercial  farm  policy  may.  at  this 
pomt  In  history,  represent  the  tall  of  the 
agricultural  dog.  But  I  believe  that  some 
exciting  things  are  happening  in  the  world 
that  have  an  Important  bearing  on  com- 
mercial agriculture  and  farm  policy  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  these  development 
should  be  analyzed  and  appraised  even 
though  tbe  importance  of  commercial  agri- 
culture m  tbe  general  scheme  of  tilings  is 
obviou&l)  reduced.  Heuce,  it  is  appropriate. 
in  my  opinion,  for  some  of  us  to  spend  some 
time  tonight  with  an  old  enchanuess,  Amer- 
ican commercial  farm  policy, 
n 
D'xindling  Farm  Population. — As  Is  well 
known,  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  has  declined  steadily  for  two  decades. 
reaching  a  low  of  ten  million  lonely,  frus- 
trated souls  In  1965-  In  percentage  terms  the 
farm  population  now  constitutes  slightly 
lesd  than  Qve  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Using  s  different  measure,  the  total 
number  of  famu  in  tbe  United  States  tiad 
declined  to  Just  over  three  million  In  1968, 
and  the  commercial  farms  (i.e..  those  gross- 
ing over  •10.000  per  year,  which  produce  &5 
percent  of  the  product  sold)  bad  declined  to 
approximately  one  million.  And  tbere  Is  no 
Indication  that  tills  dwindling  process  is 
coming  to  an  end:  the  annual  rate  of  out- 
migrstlon  from  farming  stood  at  6.3  percent 
during  the  period  1965-68 — the  highest  rate 
In  history. 

With  these  dwindling  numbers,  of  course, 
has  come  diminished  poliucal  power.  The 
term  "fnrm  block"  has  been  forgotten,  and 
neither  candidate  in  tbe  1908  presidential 
election  gave  a  major  farm  speech.  Farm 
people  and  ruml  areas  still  maintain  a  re- 
spectable degree  of  power  in  the  Senate,  but 
tbe  political  strength  of  farm  people  in  the 
House  of  Repreeeutatlves  has  declined  to  an 
extremely  low  level;  In  1969,  for  example,  the 
congressional  districts  which  contained  35 
percent  or  more  farm  population  stood  at 
only  31:  Che  East  contained  none,  the  West 
I.  the  South  14  and  the  Midwest  IS.*  And 
this  handful  of  farm  Congressmen  (by  this 
generous  definition  t  are  concentrated  in  two 
tiny,  embattled  enclaves:  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  SutKommlttee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations. 

The  1B70  Census  Is  going  to  have  two  fur- 
ther adverse  effects  on  the  political  power 
of  farm  people  in  the  Congress.  First,  it  la 
going  to  cause  a  good  number  of  Senators, 
who  have  thought  of  themselves  as  coming 
from  a  farm  state,  to  reassess  their  political 
stance  and  recognize  that  they  really  rep- 
resent an  urban  state  with  an  economy  that 
is  predominantly  concerned  with  tbe  pro- 
ducUoD  and  distribution  of  industrial  goods 
and  services.  Second.  U  Is  going  to  reduce 
further,  through  the  process  of  redistrlctlng. 
the  handful  of  House  members  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  represent  the  farmer.  Tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  which  Is  now  overwhel- 
mingly urban  In  Its  outlook,  will  t>e  even 
more  so  by  1073.  In  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, farm  people  are  going  to  And  It  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  pass  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  protect  their  economic  interests, 
or  needs,  at  an  important  cost  to  the  non- 
farxn   sector. 

Increased.  Affrlcultural  Produetivtty. — The 
overall  productivity  of  tlie  American  farm 
plant  has  not  lagged  during  the  past  decade. 
Total  farm  output  increased  percentage- wise 
by  almost  as  much  in  the  IMO's  as  it  did  In 
the  I05O's:  altghUy  over  two  percent  per 
year,  noncom pounded.  In  tbe  IBSO's,  and 
slightly  lees  than  two  percent  per  year  In 
the  1960*8.  But  something  new  and  different 
has  occurred  In  the  IBOCi.  The  U8DA  index 
of  producUon  efllclescy — output  per  unit 
of  Input— stopped  rising  along  about  1963 
and  has  held  esscnUaily  constant  since  that 
year.  Total  farm  output  continued  to  In- 
crease through  the  iMO's  by  the  locreued 
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application  of  nonfarm  Inputs,  not  hy  farm 
technological  advance.  In  economic  parlance, 
the  aggregate  supply  curve  for  agriculture 
stopped  shifting  to  the  right  in  1962.  and  U 
has  become  more  price  elastic. 

One  would  be  foolish  to  predict  tbe  end 
of  the  technological  revolution  on  American 
farms,  especially  wtu^n  so  great  a  potential 
for  increasing  the  efDclency  of  production 
would  seem  to  exist  in  the  livestock  area. 
But  if  the  situation  of  tbe  past  seven  years 
should  continue  (i.e..  a  situation  in  which 
total  output  Increases  only  as  the  applica- 
tion of  production  Inputs  Increases),  tben 
some  important  new  implications  follow  for 
farm  policy.  With  a  decline  In  the  level  of 
farm  product  prices,  we  would  now  expect 
the  total  input  of  productive  resources  In 
farming  to  decline,  hence  for  total  output 
to  be  reduced.  In  this  situation  farmers  and 
their  policy  leaders  are  freed  of  the  curse  of 
a  perfectly  Inelastic  aggregate  response  curve, 
and  might  logically  expect  some  corrective 
action  to  a  general  surpliu  condition  from 
falling  farm  prices:  namely,  a  contraction  In 
aggregate  output.  It  is  Just  possible  that 
price  Irrel  changes  in  tbe  future  might  begin 
to  affect  aggregate  output  In  agriculture. 

World  Qraxn  pevelopments, — Some  exciting 
developments  have  been  talcing  place  tn  re- 
cent years  with  respect  to  grain  production. 
In  the  hot  regions  of  the  world  stretching 
from  Morocco  to  tbe  Philippines  a  revolution 
In  the  production  of  grains  Is  taking  place. 
To  date  tbe  mo&t  spectacular  developments 
have  occurred  in  wheat,  but  there  have  been 
noteworthy  gains  in  rice  production  and 
progress  is  beins;  made  tn  the  production  of 
other  grains  and  legumes.*  This  revolution — 
the  Green  Revolution — has  lifted  the  spectre 
of  starvation  from  these  countries  and  re- 
placed it  with  the  expectation,  and  a  not 
unreasonable  expectation,  of  Improved  levels 
of  food  consumption. 

But  like  all  revolutions  this  one  too  has 
left  trouble  and  dislocations  in  its  wake— 
political  trouble  and  economic  dislocations. 
The  political  trouble  to  date  has  been  mostly 
internal  resulting  from  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  t>eneats  of  the  production  revo- 
lution, wherein  the  large  farmers  are  the 
great  income  gainers  and  the  small  farmers 
and  landless  laborers  are  largely  bypassed. 
The  economic  dislocations  are  beginning  to 
occur  as  pockets  of  low-quality  grains  build 
up  to  surplus  levels  In  localized  producing 
areas,  which,  because  of  inadequate  storage 
and  marketing  faclUtlss.  cannot  be  held,  and 
must  be  squandered  at  home  or  come  pour- 
ing onto  the  world  market  as  distressed  grain. 
In  this  context,  the  production  gains  cf  the 
developing  countries  wUl  t>e  lost  in  tbe  form 
of  low  domestic  and  export  prices,  and  the 
world  market  will  be  damaged  for  the  other 
export  nations. 

But  t>efore  we  develop  further  what  is 
occurring  or  could  occur  In  the  developing 
world,  let's  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
tbe  developed  world.  While  the  eyes  of  the 
world  have  been  on  the  Oreen  Revolution 
In  the  developing  countries,  grain  production 
during  the  period  1964-88  in  the  developed 
countries — principally.  Australia,  Canada, 
tbe  European  Community  and  the  United 
States — quietly,  almost  secretly,  increased  by 
123  million  tons,  or  by  35  percent.  In  the 
words  of  Lyle  Scherta  ".  .  .  whUe  the  devel- 
oped countries  increased  cereal  output  by  123 
million  tons,  the  developing  countries,  with 
twice  aa  many  inhabitants,  increased  cereal 
production  otily  52  million  tons."*  Increases 
tn  the  developed  countrlce  included  such 
spectacular  changes  aa  a  75  percent  Increase 
in  Australian  wheat  production  from  the 
1900-64  average  to  1968,  and  a  nearly  70 
percent  increase  In  United  States  rice  pro- 
duction during  the  same  period. 

What  we  have  had  in  tbe  second  half  of 
the  1960'i  is  tben  a  great  Increase  in  world 
grain  productloo.  of  whlob  more  than  cm- 
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thirds  of  tbe  Increase  was  provided  by  the 
developed  world.  Tbe  result  has  t>een  rising 
wheat  stocks  and  declining  wheat  and  rice 
prices.  For  example,  the  carryover  of  wheat 
in  Can<>da  approximated  950  million  bushels 
in  July  of  this  year,  equivalent  to  nearly 
two  years  disappearance. 

World  grain  production  wui  certainly  con- 
tinue to  increase  importantly  In  tbe  decade 
of  the  1970's.  In  which  that  mcrease  is 
shared  in  aome  unknown  proportions  be- 
tween the  developed  and  developing  worlds, 
but  in  which  the  sharing  roles  may  well  be 
reversed  from  that  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960'8.  Given  this  situation,  we  can  expect 
(1)  average  diets  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  Improve  slowly,  (3)  for  the  United 
States  to  lose  much  of  its  PX  480  market  and 
for  that  part  of  tbe  PX  480  market  which 
remains  to  become  increasingly  unstable. 
(3)  for  pockets  of  surpluses  to  accumulate 
Intermittently  in  the  developing  countries 
and  to  come  gushing  onto  the  world  market 
as  distressed  grain,  <4)  for  wheat,  rice  and 
possibly  other  grain  stocks  to  Increase  fur- 
ther. i5)  for  world  grain  prices  to  continue 
to  sag.  and  <6)  for  world  grain  prices  to  be- 
have chaotically  as  distressed  grain  supplies 
from  the  developing  countries  gushes  onto 
the  world  market,  and  as  the  developed  coun- 
tries succumb  to  the  temptation  to  employ 
export  subsidies  and  dump  surplus  stocks 
on  a  thin  International  market.  For  West- 
erners it  Is  not  a  pretty  picture  to  con- 
template. But  in  large  measure  they  created 
It.  hence  they  cannot  complain  too  bitterly 
when  the  developing  countries  add  tbe  fin- 
ishing touches  in  the  1970*6. 

Urbnn  Demands  on  the  Federal  Budget. — 
As  everyone  sitting  In  this  room  knows,  our 
cities  lire  falling  apart:  We  can't  dispose  of 
human  wastes  In  a  satisfactory  manner;  we 
can't  dispose  of  our  garbage:  we  can't  elimi- 
nate the  smoke  and  the  smog;  and  we  can't 
control  crime  and  violence.  We  need  new  and 
Improved  educational  services,  airport  serv- 
ices, police  services,  rapid  transit  services, 
park  and  recreation  services  and  all  kinds  of 
housing;  and  most  of  all  we  need  to  disci- 
pline ourselves.  As  urban  dwellers  we  have 
squandered  our  rising  Incomes  on  automo- 
biles, durables,  roads  and  single  unit  bouses, 
and  let  the  service  systems  that  hold  cities 
together  go  begging.  We  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  to  build  and  maintain 
the  service  systems — police,  welfare,  educa- 
tional, sewage,  public  transportation — re- 
quired by  a  complex,  opulent  modem  urban 
society;  we  have  in  effect,  been  living  beyond 
our  means.  Hence,  our  cities  are  in  disarray 
and  disrepair 

Now  we  must  dig  down  In  our  collective 
pockets  and  find  the  money  to  repair  and 
build  the  urban  service  systems  so  long  ne- 
glected. And  only  the  federal  government  has 
the  power  and  the  prestige  to  raise  tbe  funds 
required  to  do  this  Job  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing our  dues.  This  in  turn  meam  to  me 
higher  taxes  for  everyone  (a  reduced  level  of 
gadget  living) ,  and  a  new  set  of  priorities  In 
the  use  of  existing  federal  revenues.  In  this 
connection  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  look  first  at  the  USOA; 
my  first  candidate  for  budget  scrutiny  is  the 
Defense  Department.  But  I  am  also  certain 
that  any  serious  effort  to  re-establish  na- 
tional priorities  and  to  redirect  patterns  of 
federal  spending  in  line  with  those  prlorltlee 
by  an  urban  society,  through  the  instrument 
of  an  urban  Congress,  will  have  some  nega- 
tive effects  on  farm  policy  goals  and  federal 
spending  tn  agriculture.  Tbe  presstire  to  find 
funds  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  cities 
In  the  1970's  is  going  to  be  terrtflc. 

Pollution    and    Environmental    Control. 

Many  of  the  Issuee  that  might  be  dleeuasMl 
In  this  section  are  clooely  related  to,  or  are 
Indeed  a  part  of,  the  plight  of  the  cltlea 
(e.g..  smog  and  its  control).  But  I  will  not 
be  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  polIuUon 
and  enTironmcQtal  control  tn  this  section; 
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I  will  be  concerned  with  the  polluting  ef- 
fects of  some  of  the  Inputs  now  regularly 
employed  In  agricultural  production.  What, 
for  example,  are  tbe  polluting  effects  of  tbe 
hard  chemicals  now  commonly  used  tn  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides.  As  I  understand  it, 
some  experts  are  of  the  view  that  the  chemi- 
cal nutrients  from  commercial  fcrtiUxers 
found  in  the  water  run-off  from  farm  lands 
are  seriously  polluting  our  ponds,  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  further  held,  that  many  pesU- 
cides  are  Injurious  to  various  species  of  wild* 
life,  and  that  some  pesticides  are  harmful  to 
man  himself.* 

I  am  not  sure  bow  far  this  line  of  argument 
will  carry  us  in  the  next  decade,  but  t  do 
know  that  It  has  now  passed  out  of  tbe  ex- 
clusive hands  of  the  naturalists  and  bird- 
watchers and  into  first  the  researches  and 
debates  of  recognized  scientists  and  second 
into  the  duncult  realm  of  public  control  and 
political  action.  The  uncertain  state  of  af- 
fairs with  respect  to  that  "uninvited  addi- 
tive" DDT  Is,  for  example,  smnmarlxed  In  a 
November  1969  Issue  of  Science.  I  quote  brief- 
ly from  the  Science  article; 

"What  appears  to  be  shaping  up  is  a  battle 
over  the  issue  of  'sero  tolerance'  for  DDT — 
m  effect,  a  ban  on  the  pesticide. 

AUgned  against  (the  current  official  gov- 
ernment view)  are  conservationists  and 
scientists  active  In  the  cause  of  environ- 
mental protection.  They  regard  DDT  as  a  pri- 
mary enemy  because  of  its  persistence  In  the 
food  chain.  To  justify  their  apocalyptic  vision 
they  cite  the  damage  to  some  species  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  fish  that  has  already  been 
traced  to  DDT  and  the  ominous  reports  of 
tests  on  lab  animals.  .  .  . 

Still  unsettled,  of  course,  are  the  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  carcinogenesis  Is  'doee 
related'  and  whether  causing  cancer  in  small 
animals  wltb  a  chemical  substance  proves 
there  Is  real  danger  for  humans.  .  . 

Otber  practical  questions  seem  to  defy 
categorical  answers.  Farmers,  particularly  In 
the  cotton  belt,  are  reportedly  worried  about 
finding  a  replacement  pesticide  that 
matches  DDT's  long-lasting,  broad-spectrum 
action  and  its  low  cost.  Partisans  of  DDT 
argue  that  studies  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganixatlon  show  there  is  no  practical  sub- 
stitute for  DDT  In  malaria  control  in  under- 
developed countries.  The  question  of  whether 
DDT  might  be  replaced  by  biological  controls 
or  other  pesticides  or  by  a  combination  of 
these  elicits  conflicting  answers  from  respon- 
sible scientists.  And  these  conflicts  help  to 
explain  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  satis- 
factory rlsk-beneflt  analysis  of  DDT  uee."» 
Now  If  it  turns  out  during  the  next  dec- 
ade that  we  learn  that  aome  of  the  chemi- 
cals regularly  used  in  fertlllaers  and  peeU- 
cldes  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  man  and 
tiis  environment,  and  society  takes  action  to 
restrict  or  eliminate  their  use.  such  action 
would  have  important  implications  for  agri- 
culture and  the  production  of  food.  Restrict- 
ing or  banning  the  use  of  low  priced  fertUtz- 
en  and  pesticides  now  regxuarly  used  In 
farm  production  would  act  to  dampen  down 
food  production  and  henoe  raise  food  prloee 
as  eltber  (1)  thoee  output  Increasing  Inputs 
were  banned  from  use  on  the  part  of  farm 
producers,  or  (3)  mwe  expensive,  but  en- 
vironmentally safe,  eubsUtutee  were  de- 
veloped for  use  In  food  production.  Either 
way.  the  goal  of  a  safe,  clean  environment 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  coal 
of  producing  food,  reducing  food  suppUes  and 
Increasing   food    prices. 

Again  I  am  too  much  of  a  layman  In  this 
area  of  poUutlon  and  environmental  control 
to  have  strong  opinions  regarding  desirable 
courses  of  action,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
environmentalists  have  won  an  increasing 
number  of  battles,  and  my  Ictultloo  tells 
me  they  are  going  to  win  a  lot  more  during 
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the  next  decade.  If  this  Is  the  case,  we  may 
be  entering  a  new  era  in  agrictilture :  one 
which  continues  to  rely  beavliy  on  science 
and  technology,  tnic  one  in  which  the  ad- 
verw  coneequences  of  new  technologies  to 
man  and  his  environment  are  largely  neu- 
tralized. In  this  kind  of  situation  I  would 
expect  technological  advance*  m  agriculture 
to  come  more  slowly,  at  greater  cost  to  so- 
ciety, and  hence  result  in  a  slower  rate  of 
agrlculi^urai  output  expansion  and  poaalbly 
a  slowly  rising  level  of  food  prices 

It  is  Just  possible  that  the  period  of  easy 
output  expansion  tiaeed  on  r^td  tectinologl- 
cai  advance  In  which  man  took  no  account 
of  the  consequences  of  technological  devel- 
opments to  tiia  envlronmem  is  coming  to  an 
end.  "nils  Is  so,  because  man  is  now  begin- 
ning to  take  account  of  those  consequenosa 
and  counteract  tbem  even  though  it  costs 
him  to  do  so. 

m 
From  our  discussion  of  tbe  Importuit 
forces  at  work  in  American  society  and  farm 
economy,  what  can  we  aay  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  milieu  of  tbe  1970's  In 
which  American  farm  pol  ley  will  be  re- 
assessed and  possibly  reformulated.  It  aeesna 
clear  to  me  that  world  grain  pncce  will  exert 
a  strong  downward  pressure  on  grain  prlc^ 
in  tbe  United  states,  snd.  through  the  proc- 
ess of  substitution,  falling  grain  price*  will 
result  In  a  general  lowering  of  farm  pnoee  in 
the  United  States  In  the  early  1970'a  an  in- 
creased accumulation  of  commodity  stockB 
and  Increased  program  costs.  Confronted 
with  theee  developments  farmers  wli]  lack 
the  political  power  to  strengthen  their  pro- 
grams, increase  program  costs  and  majntaln 
farm  Incomes.  In  fact,  mounting  pressures  tn 
urban  areas  to  cope  with  the  formidable 
problems  of  those  areas  could  contribute  to 
a  weakening  of  commodity  programs  In  agri- 
culture at  the  very  Ume  that  farm  prices 
and  Inccxnes  are  falling. 

I  am  not  predicting  the  complete  dis- 
mantling of  farm  programs  of  price  and  in- 
come support  in  the  early  ie70's.  but  it  does 
eeem  re&llatlc  to  me  to  expect  the  tinfif>f;|^ 
support  of  commodity  programs  in  agricul- 
ture to  t>e  reduced,  perhaps  only  a  little,  per- 
haps a  great  deal,  in  tbe  first  half  ot  tbe 
1970'8.  And  this  could  have  disastrous  price 
and  inooDie  consequences  for  oammerdal 
farmers  tn  the  United  States,  as  they  and 
other  faimera  around  the  world  struggle 
against  growing  grain  surplus. 

Now,  of  course,  another  great  drought  tn 
India,  a  war  between  India  and  Bed  China 
or  a  big  war  in  the  Middle  East  could  change 
drastically  the  potential  develop  mente 
sketched  atwve.  But  barring  such  contln- 
genclee.  the  middle  IfiTO's  could  well  look 
like  the  farm  price  trough  of  the  m^ld  ISM'S 
and  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons — a  world 
surplus  of  grain  created  by  the  farmers  of 
the  new  world,  plus  those  In  the  now  de- 
veloping world.  But  those  American  farmers 
who  ride  out  thla  crisis -stUl -to-be  may  dis- 
cover that  a  new  set  of  forcea  is  emerging 
to  control  their  destiny.  This  new  set  of 
forces  would  operate  to  protect  and  improve 
man's  environment,  to  render  technological 
developments  more  soptOstioated  and  more 
costly,  to  Increase  the  cost  of  producing 
food,  to  slow  the  rate  of  output  expansion 
and  to  drive  farm  pricea  upward.  This,  la- 
deed,  would  be  a  new  era  for  farmerB  of 
the  developed  world, 

IT 

For  tbe  remainder  of  thu  paper  X  wUl 
be  discussing  what  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
grammatic features  of  American  Farm  Pol- 
icy in  the  1970's.  But  I  shall  breftk  this  dU- 
cuasion  into  two  parts:  What  ought  to  be 
in  terms  of  the  Inunedlace  future  of  1970- 
71,  and  what  ought  to  be  in  terms  of  tbe 
middle  run  of  I971-M.  And  for  purposes  of 
this  paper  I  asstune  that  ones  again  I  am 
playlog  the  role  of  an  eoonomlc  advlnr  to 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  other  wonU. 
I  iisaume  1 1  >  thut  I  have  someone  to  whom 
to  give  advice,  mnd  (2i  that  I  am  a  part  of 
tKe  establUhed  poUtlcal  process.  Hence,  I  am 
concemed  bere  with  the  -art  of  the  poaal- 
bie"— not  with  some  concept  of  perfection. 
I  use  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  as  a 
point  of  deporture  m  the  current  setting, 
becaiise  on  boJauce  It  has  more  good  features 
than  bad.  It  haa  provided  price  and  Income 
ftabllltv  und  support  lor  aU  of  commercial 
agriculture  without  forcing  any  farmer  w 
accept  compulsory  supply  management;  It 
has  provided  supplementary  Income  to  a 
large  number  of  smaU  to  medlum-slied 
farmers  who  have  participated  In  the  voOun- 
tarv  programs;  It  has  moved  commodity 
price  support  levels  dote  to  world  marHet 
price  levels  and  thus  facllltaled  the  export 
of  American  farm  products  without  the  use 
of  subsldv:  and  It  has  assured  American 
consumers  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  in- 
cluding food  reserves,  at  reaaonable  prices. 
In  the  mam.  it  has  been  a  good  program. 

The  principal  Inadequacies  of  the  program 
are  two  In  number;  iD  Ita  high  costs  (gross 
federal  enpendllures  lot  commodity  pro- 
grams together  with  related  price.  Income 
and  disposal  programs  opprojlmated  «6.2 
hlUlon  in  fiscal  19691.  and  (31  Its  Incqultous 
treatment  of  many  persons  Involved  In  farm 
production.  For  example,  large  pr<iducera  of 
iotton  and  wheat  receive  large  income  siip- 
Dlements  under  the  program,  while  hired 
farm  worKers  In  all  commodity  lines  are 
forgotten.  It  the  above  two  Inadequacies 
could  be  eliminated,  or  mlnlmued.  th«n  a 
good  piece  of  farm  legislation  could  be  con- 
verted  Into  an  excellent  one. 

I  also  suige;:  beginning  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  IMS  lor  two  practical  reasons. 
Plrat.  although  I  am  convinced  that  a  farm 
program  budget  crunch  Is  coming,  it  sUll 
hiTnot  arrived  Thus,  there  U  time  In  1970- 
71,  to  work  with  the  Act  of  1965  and  try  'o 
moderate  Its  more  objectionable  features, 
namely,  high  cost  and  the  inequitoua  treat- 
ment of  farm  people.  Second,  the  downward 
slide  of  world  grain  prlcM  has  already  started, 
and  there  is  need  (ai  to  provide  price  and 
income  support  lor  American  grain  producers 
and  ,  b  I  to  continue  to  bold  idle  the  approxi- 
mate 60  million  actM  now  under  government 

""ll^^  view,  the  place  to  begin  with  the 
inequuv  problem,  as  well  as  the  coat  prob- 
lem under  the  Act  of  1965.  Is  with  the  slxe 
of  payments  made  to  producers  of  ootton. 
wheat' and  feed  grains.  But  before  we  recom- 
mend a  ceUing  payment  limit  for  commodity 
pavmenti.  it  u  Important  to  recognize  two 
Itnportant  characteristics  of  those  payments^ 
y\ni  a  1068  less  than  Ave  percent  of  all 
payments  received  by  farmer  participants 
were  »5  000  or  more,  and  less  than  two  per- 
cent were  »10,000  or  more.  Second,  payments 
were  made  lor  essentially  two  purpoees:  la) 
to  control  production  and  |b(  to  supplement 
Inoomas,  although  these  dlSerent  purposes 
are  not  ovenly  recognized  In  the  legislation. 
Secreti.-y  Hardin  h,«  estimated  that  In  the 
^ase  of  feed  grains  almost  BO  percent  of  the 
pavments  were  made  to  control  production, 
whereas  in  wheat  only  50  percent  were  made 
for  this  purpose  and  in  cotu:in  only  35  per- 
cer.t  were  made  for  this  purpose.'  Tbua.  It 
should  be  possible  to  remove  the  inequitous 
situation  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Income 
scale  In  cotton,  whsat  and  teed  grains,  and 
reduce  program  costs,  at  least  modestly,  by 
placing  a  ceUlng  on  payments  to  farmers  in 
thMe  commodities  without  seriously  damag- 
ing the  supply  management  aspects  of  the 
programs. 

In  this  matter  I  shall  foUow  the  lead  of 
my  former  colleague,  John  Schnlttier.  and 
recommend  a  ceiling  on  paymenta  of  (10.000 
per  farm  per  commodity  program'  ThU 
meana.  according  to  Walter  WUcoi.  that  to 
1968  aome  15,067  ootton  producen,  6,4»8  feed 
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groin  producers  and  4.861  wheat  producers 
would  have  been  affected  by  a  celling  of  »10.- 
000,  since  they  received  payments  on  those 
commodities  In  excess  ot  HO.OOO." 

Theie  25386  producers  received  payments 
louiling  »iI5  mUUon  in  1966,  But  placing  a 
celling  o:  810,000  on  the  payments  received 
per  farm  per  program  does  not  mean,  for 
several  rejio.is,  that  program  savings  to  the 
Bovernment  would  be  equal  to  S515  million 
In  the  arst  place,  we  would  expect  and  want 
a  high  proportion  of  the  larger  producers  to 
remain  In  the  commodity  programs  up  to  the 
celling  paymei.i  lunits  to  help  achieve  tee 
supply  management  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams To  this  end.  1  recommend  the  further 
Srogrom  provision  that  each  producer,  now 
?e™elv°ng  a  payment  In  excess  ot  810,000  tor 
removing  from  production  a  specific  acreage 
allotment  based  on  l>la  total  acreage,  be  re- 
quired to  remove  from  production  that  sime 
acreage  allotment  for  a  total  payment  lUn- 
lled  to  H0.O00.  This  means,  of  courM.  that 
oarment  rates  for  removing  an  acre  from 
production  would  m  effect  be  reduced  to  large 
producers,  and  the  larger  the  producer  the 
smaller  would  be  his  payment  rate  for  re- 
moving an  acre  from  production.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  operauon  of  this  provision 
?ery  tew  producers  ot  teed  gt^ln^now  receiv- 
ing payments  in  excess  of  HO.OOO  would  re- 
mam  in  the  program,  but  for  cotton  and 
wheat  probably  all  hut  the  very  largest  pro- 
ducers would  remain  In  the  acreage  "moval 
program  for  the  reduced  payment  rates.  Thl= 
follows  from  the  fact  that  P»>™™' ""ff, '^ 
feed  grains  are  set  at  levels  Just  high  enough 
to  induce  producers  to  remove  acrea  froin 
producaoo.  whereas  in  cotton  and  wheat 
payment  levels  far  exceed  rates  required  to 
induce  producers  to  take  acres  out  ot  pro- 
duction. _  ^ 

To  mamtato  the  same  level  ot  acreage  con- 
trol m  feed  grains,  and  possibly  wheat,  it 
would  be  neceaaary  then  to  remove  from  pro- 
duction some  additional  acres  on  farms  ol 
p^^Sclpanta  falUng  below  the  .10.000  ceUtog 
Lnd.or  drawing  some  currently  non-partlcl- 
paung  farmers  mto  the  program,  "  o^fft 
the  acres  loat  to  the  program  "-oni  "»«  "°- 
posltlon  of  a  payment  cellmg.-  Thus^  It 
Sight  he  necessary  to  develop  •o^»}^°[ 
aneclal  payment  provlslona  for  feed  gralna 
aSd  Wheat  to  selectively  expand  the  number 
of  acres  removed  from  production  on  fanM 
that  fall  within  the  810.000  ceUmg  Umlt. 
T^iklDg  mto  account,  then,  various  provisions 
that  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  sup- 
ply management  obJecUvea  of  the  current 
Commodity  programs.  It  seems  unUkely  that 
^^m  L'.r^  to  the  government  wou  d 
exoSd  8350  million,  and  It  Is  mo«  P'°'«'"/ 
SaTthey  would  not  exo«Kl  8200  million^ 
However,  a  8200  million  saving  la  not  to  be 
scorned.  ^^ 

Several  further  comments  relating  to  the 
payment  limitation  recommendaUon  areln 
Sder  at  this  point.  First,  to  achieve  the  ««t 
reduction  and  equity  objectives  of  the  pay- 
ment llmltaOon  ptovlalon  the  goverrnnent 
would  need  to  administer  the  provision  with 
care  and  vigor  so  as  to  prevent  large  oper"; 
^onita  from  being  divided  into  smaller 
uiuts.  under  some  new  ownership  status 
wherein  the  newly  divided  and  now  smaller 
^t.  became  eligl«>le  for  the  full  psy^.^" 
rate  Clearly,  if  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
occiir  the  equity  and  savings  objectives  of 
the  payment  Umlt  provlsloo  would  be  dr- 
cumvenled.  Second,  actions  oomparable  to 
that  recommended  above  for  cotton,  wheat 
Mid  feed  graina  should  be  worked  out  and 
placed  in  operation  In  other  program  areas 
in  which  payments  are  made  (e.g..  wool, 
sugar  and  conservation!.  Third,  amoe  the 
»e^  low  income  farmer  and  farm  worker 
have  been  overlooked  so  often  In  the  past. 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  p»yment  lUnlt«tlon  provision 
to  be  devoted  to  piograms  aimed  at  helping 
the  Tery  poor  In  nsH  areas  (eg.,  low-cost 
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housing.  Job  training,  public  «:orfcs  and  vtU 
taxr  type  paymenteV. 

The  AgrlcultunU  Act  of  1065  Is  silent  on 
the   question  of  protection   for  hired   farm 
n-orJters.  m  are  all  previous  pieces  ot  farm 
leplflatlon  dealing  with  protection  for  Amer- 
ican fanners  and  farm  people.  Thxis,  I  ar- 
gue here,  as  President  Johnson's  Pood  and 
Plber   Commission   did    argue,   that    "Rural 
workere  should  hare  prctectlon  eqniil  to  +hGt 
of  urban  workers  In  such  Important  areas  as 
workman's    and    unemployment    compens:'.- 
tlon.   Social  Securtty.   colIecUve   bargaining 
and  minimum  wages."  "  It  Is  my  recommen- 
dation that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  be 
amended  to  Include,  or  a  companion  piece  of 
legl.slatlou  be  enacted  to  include,  the  follow- 
ing  mandfltorv    provisions:    (1)    that   farm 
workers  not  be  denied  by  Federal  or  State  ex- 
emptions the  beneflta  of  policies  and  stand- 
ards that  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  Interests  of 
other  wuge  earners:  (2)  that  farm  workers  b« 
included   under  the  provision*  of  the  Na- 
tional  Labor   RelaUons   Act    to    the   extent 
feaAlble.  and  wherever  necessary,  to  achieve 
eqr.ivalence  of  personal  and  social  protection 
for  those  workers:  and  ( 3 »  that  farm  workers 
be  covered  under  minimum  wage  legislation. 
To  contribute  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  this  kind  of  protec- 
tion to  hired  farm  workers,  organized  labor 
should  make  lU  support  of  farm  legtalatleui 
Involving  price  and  income  support  to  pro- 
ducers conditional  on  the  Inclusion  of  the 
provisions    listed    above.    Urban    and   labor 
representatives  in  the  Congress  now  have  the 
political  power  to  Include  these  farm  worker 
provisions  in  farm  legislation;  If  they  are  not 
included  soon  we  will  all  know  that  labor 
leaders  and  urban  leaders  have  no  more  con- 
cern for  the  downtrodden  In  agriculture  than 
did  the  old  sivle  farm  leaders- 

Slnce  It  seems  likely  that  other  farm  prod- 
uct prices  (e.g..  oilseeds,  beans,  and  peas. 
livestock  aod  livestock  products)  would  fol- 
low grain  prices  down  In  the  d^-imestlc  mar- 
ket as  world  grain  prices  decline,  and  w» 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  Isolated 
attempts  by  farmers  to  malnum  prices 
through  withholding  products  from  markeU 
are  Ineflccilve.  It  would  seem  wise  to  con- 
sider other  meana  for  assisting  farmers  to 
Btablllae  product  prices  on  the  domestic 
scene.  In  this  connection.  I  recommend  that 
Marketing  Orders  be  reexamined  by  the 
U.3-  Department  of  Agriculture  and  promot- 
ed with  producer  groupa  whose  producLs  are 
destined  prtmarly  for  the  domestic  market 
(e.g..  eggs.  pork,  potatoes).  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  public  interest  be  Ignored 
In  efforts  to  aaslst  producer  groups  to  de- 
velop Marketing  Orders  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  products  to  market  and  thereby  stablUM 
prices.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  the  U60A 
seek  more  Inclusive  enabling  legislation  with 
respect  to  Marketing  Orders  and  then  assist 
producer  groups  to  develop  Orders  and  place 
them  m  operation  where  the  majority  of  the 
producers  want  such  programs. 

Marketing  Orders  have  deflnlte  limiwaons. 
They  cannot  control  production  over  long 
periods  of  time.  But  they  can  regulate  the 
flow  of  supplies  to  market  during  a  partlCTUar 
production  period,  and  thereby  help  regu- 
larize the  operation  of  a  market  and  stabilize 
prtcta.  Thus,  ulaely  used.  Marketing  Orders 
con  assist  farmers  to  market  their  products 
and  bargain  for  price  and  handling 
advantages. 

These  are  the  principal  program  modlflca- 
tlons.  or  provisions,  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965  that  I  would  press  swongly  for  In- 
clusion at  the  present  time.  But  there  sre 
other  modifications  to  the  Act  of  1966  that 
would  be  desirable.  One  such  change  would 
Involve  the  elimination  of  backdoor  pro- 
gram financing  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation:  each  commodity  pro- 
gram should  be  required  to  operate  within 
a  fixed  approprlauon;  such  a  change  would 
force  the  USDA  to  make  more  reliable  esti- 
mates of  program  cosu  and  give  the  Presl- 
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dent  more  control  orer  fiscal  operations  of 
the  Federal  government.  Another  change 
would  Include  an  expansion  of  the  Long- 
Range  Land  Retirement  program:  such  a 
program  would  contribute  to  overall  supply 
management,  improved  land  use  and.  If 
properly  designed,  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  parks,  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries and  open  space  needs  of  various  kinds. 
Flnnlly.  let  me  say  in  this  discussion  ot 
a  desiraDle  farm  program  for  the  early  I970's. 
that  I  have  assumed  the  continuance  of  PX. 
480  operations.  I  would  expect  such  opera- 
tions to  decline  steadily  throughout  the 
1970*s  as  the  result  of  the  grain  production 
development  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  continued  loss  of  this  "market"  is  prob- 
ably the  principal  way  that  the  projected 
world  gr.iln  surplus  will  be  converted  Into 
gronnng  grsln  stocks  In  the  United  States 
and  an  Increased  downward  pressure  on  do- 
mestic grain  prices.  But  so  long  as  the  sur- 
plus grain  producing  capacity  of  the  United 
Stales  can  be  used  effectively  to  pra\'lde  food 
supplies  to  deBclt  areas  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  P.L.  480 — that  mechanism  should 
be  maintained  to  help  both  the  United 
States  and  the  food  deficit  countries. 

V 

I  Am  not  convinced,  however,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  made  possible  the  kind  of  farm 
program  described  above  will  continue 
through  the  middle  I970's,  hence  that  the 
kind  of  overall  program  outlined  above  can 
be  maintained.  I  expect.  Qrat.  that  grain 
production  in  both  the  developed  and  the 
developing  countries  will  continue  to  in- 
crense  relative  to  population  growth,  and 
that  the  PX  480  program  of  the  United 
States  will  wither  away  concurrently  with 
an  intensified  drive  from  commercial  export 
sales  on  tbe  part  of  both  developed  and  less 
developed  countrie-^.  In  this  situation  how 
Is  the  excess  production  capacity  in  tbe 
United  Stjites.  now  centered  to  an  important 
degree  In  wheat,  to  be  handled?  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  it  will  be  handled  (assuming 
that  I  am  correct  about  the  future  state  of 
affairs),  but  before  It  Is  handled  satisfac- 
torily. I  am  certain  that  it  will  have  trans- 
formed Itself  Into  drastically  lower  wheat 
prices  and.  or  surplus  stocks,  lower  feed  grain 
prices  and/ or  surplus  stocks  and  lower 
livestock  and  livestock  product  prices. 

X  expect,  second,  that  the  pressure  to  "do- 
something"  about  the  problems  of  the  cities 
will  become  intense  during  the  early  and 
middle  1970's.  An  urban  dominated  Con- 
gress and  an  urban  elected  President  are  go- 
ing to  turn  every  existing  civilian  program 
upside  down,  and  possibly  even  the  defense 
program,  to  shake  out  some  spare  dollars  to 
support  new  programs  to  build  and  rebuild 
the  service-systemB  In  the  cities,  before  they 
further  Increase  taxes.  The  President  and  the 
Congress  will  probably  end  up  both  shaving 
money  off  of  old  programs  and  further  In- 
creasing taxes  to  meet  the  crisis  of  tbe  cities. 
But  in  this  process,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
financial  support  of  farm  programs  will  be 
pruned  severely. 

How  is  this  budget  cutting  In  Agriculture 
likely  to  occur?  It  could  occur  in  one  of  two 
ways:  a  rational  way  and  an  irrational  way. 
The  rational  way  would  involve  the  Office 
of  the  President,  Including  the  Butcau  of 
the  Budget,  forcing  tbe  USDA  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  farm  pro^^ms  by  say  one  billion  dol- 
lars, and  working  with  the  USDA  to  effect 
that  reduction  in  the  least  disruptive  ways. 
The  irrational  way  would  involve  an  uprising 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  which  urban  Congressmen  slash  a  billion 
dollars  or  '.wo  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's appropriation  bill,  and  then  the 
House  and  Senate  agree  on  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  In  conference.  What  would  get 
tiaahftd  and  how  much  through  this  meat- 
axe  operation  is  anyone's  guess,  but  It  would 
most  likely  be  larger  than  budget  cuts  Inltl- 
at«d  by  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  It 
would  certainly  be  unpredictable  in  Ita  pro- 
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gram  consequences.  It  is  likely  to  happen  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  because,  with  the 
last  handful  of  form  congressmen  concen- 
trated In  the  Agr'.cultural  Committee  and  the 
sub-committee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions. It  could  not  happen  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  those  committees,  and  because  the 
House  more  accurately  reflects  the  urban 
dominance  of  tbe  country  than  does  the 
Senate. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  farm  program  for 
commercial  farmers  that  might  be  worked 
out  between  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  where  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  acting  for  the  President  takes 
the  lead  In  reducing  farm  program  expend- 
itures. 1  will  not  concern  myself  with  the 
kind  of  farm  program  that  might  emerge 
following  a  major  slashing  of  funding  sup- 
port on  the  floor  of  the  House:  I  tlo  not  be- 
cause I  have  no  idea  what  form  those  reduc- 
tions might  take  wi:h  what  consequences, 
except  that  I  believe  that  magnitudes  of 
such  cuts  would  be  large  Indeed  and  the 
cousequea.-es  chsozic.  And  that  brings  to 
fore  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  paper — it  is 
to  advise  farm  people  and  farm  leaders  th^t 
they  would  be  moet  unwise  lo  sit.  like  ducks 
on  a  pond,  with  respect  to  farm  program 
costs,  and  wait  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
The  wise  course  of  action  for  farm  pec^le. 
It  seems  lo  me.  Involves  ( i )  coming  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  forces — eco- 
nomic and  political — which  have  come  to 
bear  on  the  commercial  farm  program.  (2i 
disciplining  themselves  to  take  those  actions 
required  to  survive  the  brunt  of  those  forces, 
and  (3)  working  with  the  leadership  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of 
the  President  to  carrj-  out  those  actions  in 
the  txrm  economy. 

Given  the  requirement  that  farm  program 
costs  must  be  cut  significantly,  one  way  to 
proceed  ml^ht  be  as  follows.  The  decision 
could  be  made  to  place  a  celling  on  pay- 
ments per  farm  per  program  at  $5,000;  re- 
duce payment  rates  to  ootton  and  wheat 
produci^rs  d  would  surest  that  the  market 
cer:ificate  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  be 
reduced  by  one-third,  and  that  the  prtoe- 
support  pa>'ment  rate  on  a  pound  of  cotton 
be  reduced  by  one-half):  and  lower  levels  of 
price  support  by  10  to  20  percent  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  international  commod- 
ity markets  for  cot  ton ,  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Such  actions  would  have  a  number  of 
sought  alter  eflects.  The  limiting  of  pay- 
ments per  farm  per  program  would  still 
leave  over  95  percent  of  all  participants  un- 
affected. Taking  account  of  the  BS.OOO  pay- 
ment celling  on  all  three  commodities,  and 
of  the  reduced  payment  rates  for  wheat  and 
cotton  on  one  hand,  and  the  additional 
acreages  that  would  need  to  be  signed  up 
under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  to 
realize  tbe  same  level  of  total  production 
control  on  the  other,  budget  savings  to  the 
federal  government  could  run  to  one  billion 
dollars  or  more.  There  should  be  no  tztiuble 
In  obtaining  the  additional  acres  removed 
from  production  at  the  lower  levels  of  price 
support.  And  we  would  not  expect  cotton 
production  to  increase  as  the  result  of  re- 
leased acres  under  the  95.000  payment  cell- 
ing, since  cotton  payments  are  nude  prt* 
marily  to  supplement  Incomes,  not  control 
production. 

There  Is,  of  course,  one  great  disadvantage 
to  commercial  farmera  from  the  actions  sug- 
gested above;  they  would  cut  gross  farm  In- 
come drastically.  The  reduction  In  gross 
farm  Income  in  total  from  the  above  set  of 
programmatic  declsons  could  run  as  high  aa 
5  billion  dollar?  per  year  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  decline  in  the  level  of  price 
support.  Stich  a  decline  in  total  groas  re- 
ceipts is  not  something  that  farmers  or  their 
leaders  would  care  to  think  about.  And  It  la 
not  suggested  here  aa  something  desirable: 
It  Is  suggested  only  aa  one  possible  way  to 
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live  with  a  White  Hotise  request  for  a  sig- 
nificant cut  In  the  agricultural  budget  con- 
current with  a  deteriorating  level  of  world 
grain  prices. 

This  might  or  might  not  be  the  end  of 
the  story.  If  the  reduced  level-?  of  price  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  were  at  or  near 
world  levels  then  cotton,  wheat  snd  feed 
grains  could  compete  effectively  for  export 
markets  without  aa  espan.  subsidy,  and  farm 
program  costs  would  not  start  rising  again 
either  in  the  form  of  an  export  subsidy  or 
storage  co.sts.  But  if  the  suggested  reductions 
in  the  levels  of  price  support  for  cotton. 
wheat  and  feed  grains  were  nor  sufficient  to 
permit  the  domestic  prices  of  those  com- 
modities lo  decline  to  world  levels,  then 
program  costs  would  begin  to  rise  again  and 
offset,  or  possibly  wipe  out.  the  reductions 
In  program  costs  dlscuiised  above. 

Given  this  kind  of  a  world  grain  situa- 
tion, or  even  prior  to  it.  the  United  States 
might  Join  with  other  developed  irraln  ex- 
porting nations  In  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  totol  flow  of  grains  onto  the  world  mar- 
ket. Rnrely  have  international  commodity 
arrangements  aimed  at  controlling,  or  man- 
aging, marketable  supplies  met  with  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  desperate  situation  postu- 
lated here  attempts  in  this  direction  would 
certainly  be  tried,  and  It  is  always  possible 
that  an  agreement  could  be  worked  out 
among  gram  exporters  from  the  developed 
countries  that  would  meet  with  some  euc- 
cess.  In  this  connection,  the  lutematlonai 
Coffee  Agreement,  currently  in  force  should 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  experiment  In  inter- 
national efforts  to  stabilize  and  enhance 
export  earnings  for  a  commodity  subtect  to 
fluctuating  prices  and  chronic  surplus  pro- 
duction. 

X  have  not  suggested  that  the  less  developed 
countries  be  Included  In  such  a  grains  ar- 
rangement, since  in  almost  all  coaes  they 
lack  the  administrative  machinery,  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  storage  and  handling 
facilities  to  withhold  supplies  from  the  mar- 
ket either  before  or  after  the  act  of  produc- 
tion. There  are.  however  actions  that  the  de- 
veloped cotmtrles  might  take  In  cooperation 
with  the  devcJopIng  countries,  that  would 
be  helpful  In  diverting  localized,  or  pocket, 
surpluses  m  the  developing  countries  from 
the  world  market 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  part  of  a 
localized  grain  surplus  In  a  developing  coun- 
try to  move  onto  the  world  market,  in  aplte  of 
the  fact  that  many  people  In  that  country 
are  stiffering  from  poor  diets  or  are  actually 
hungry,  because  the  transport  and  ihe  dis- 
tribution systems  tend  to  be  dlr«:ted  towartl 
the  seaport  cities  rather  than  toward  Interior 
points.  Hence.  It  Is  easier  In  a  developing 
country  to  move  a  grain  surplus  from  a  local 
area  Into  export  than  It  Is  to  distribute  It  to 
needy  people  within  the  country  Thus,  any 
help  that  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries  provided  potential  ex- 
porters of  grain  among  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  Improve  their  internal  transport  sys- 
tems, storage  facilities  and  capability  with 
regard  to  food  distribution  would  operate  to 
reduce  the  Irregular  flow  of  grains  onto  the 
export  market,  as  well  a«  contribute  to  the 
steady  Improvement  of  diets  in  those  coun- 
tries. Along  parallel  lines,  any  help  that  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  cotmtrtee 
might  provide  potential  exporters  of  grains 
among  tbe  developing  countries  to  develop 
a  broiler  industry,  a  dairy  industry  and  poe- 
Blbly  other  livestock  industries  would  op- 
erate to  Improve  the  world  market  for  grains. 

If,  despite  realistic  Internal  farm  program 
actions  and  external  commodity  arrange- 
ments, the  situation  continues  to  be  one  In 
which  world  grain  and  related  commodity 
prices  are  well  below  domestic  price  sup- 
port levels,  and  the  domestic  pressure  on  the 
farm  budget  continues,  then  farm  policy 
leadorahlp  in  the  United  States  may  be 
fort»d  to  take  a  step  that  has  not  seriously 
been  considered  for  over  40  years.  The  United 
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Suces  might  be  forced  to  give  up  lu  hlstcrtc 
policy  ot  supporting  farm  prices  through 
productikjn  oonuol  or  supply  managemeot, 
and  ioek  to  maximtz*  the  export  ol  larm 
commodities  in  a  completely  uncontrolled 
world  market-  This  would  become  necessary. 
first,  because  national  budget  poUcy  would 
noi  provide  suIScient  funds  to  meet  the  stor- 
age and  commodity  program  costs  under  vol- 
untarv  programs  that  would  result  from  the 
agrtciilturaZ  situation  postulated  here;  and. 
wcond.  beeau«  the  United  States  would  find 
Itself  in  the  impoeslble  position  ol  trying  to 
support  world  farm  commodity  price*  by 
contrcihiiR.  or  reducing,  production  within 
us  borders  alone.  In  such  a  policy  altuaUou. 
the  Cnlted  States  would  be  forced  into  a  po- 
sition of  further  curtailing  production  at 
home  and  experiencing  a  reduction  In  farm 
commodity  exporU.  even  as  competing  na- 
tjona  were  Increasing  production  and  exports. 

Oiven  su::a  a  development  U  might  be  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  following 
policy  actions.  First,  eliminate  all  price  sup- 
part  operations  and  voluntary  production 
control  programs,  and  let  domestic  commod- 
ity prices  move  to  world  levels.  Second,  pur- 
sue vigorous,  but  nonsubstdiied  export  poli- 
cies, and  seek  to  maximize  the  volume  of 
fcrm  commodity  exports  from  the  United 
States.  Tliird.  use  commMiiy  program  func^s 
*\ailable  to  domestic  agriculture  from  the 
federal  gorernment  to  mzks  parity  wage  pay- 
ments to  commercial  farm  producers.  Paren- 
thetically. I  do  nat  have  a  spectflc  program 
in  mind  for  measuring  and  distrlbtittng  thes? 
parity  wage  payments,  but  they  should  be 
made.  Insofar  as  funds  permit,  to  commer- 
cial farm  jjrcduc?rs  to  bnn^  the  annual  wag** 
o:  each  ccmmerclal  farm  prDdurer  ut  to  ih? 
average  income  level  of  managers  of  small 
businesses  (e.g.  a  plumbing  estohUshmen:. 
or  farm  machinerj-  cutlet  1  Fourth,  wait  for 
high  Input  prices  In  ccnjunci-n  with  low 
farm  commodity  prices  around  the  world  to 
slow  down  the  ra-e  of  aggregate  outou'  ex- 
pansion, or  possibly  contract  tt.  and  therebv 
cause  the  general  level  of  grain  prices,  and 
commodity  substitutes,  to  start  moving  up- 
ward once  agoln. 

Stnce  I  am  not  omniscient.  I  cannot  attach 
specific  years  to  the  story  or  graai  surplus 
conditions  and  farm  budget  stringency  that 
has  unfolded  here,  but  In  general  terms  I 
have  been  tdlV-ing  attout  a  process  that  might 
involve  five  id  ten  years,  hence  Involve  a  port 
or  all  of  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  But  I  would 
be  atirprlsed  \S  the  process  described  at  seme 
length  here  extended  beyond  a  ten  year 
period.  I  say  this  not  because  I  think  the 
squeeze  on  the  farm  budget  from  the  urban 
sector  will  suddenly  disappear.  It  won't;  It 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  wUI  be  the  stagnancy  of  farm  produc- 
tion efficiency,  touched  upon  early  in  this 
paper,  lu  conjunction  with  the  consequences 
of  environmental  control  that  will  turn  the 
trick.  If  the  rate  of  form  technological  ad- 
vance in  the  developed  countries  remains 
Mow  because  either  the  easy  technological 
developmenta  have  been  creamed  off.  or  ef- 
forts :o  protect  and  improve  man's  environ- 
ment force  farm  producers  to  employ  more 
costly  production  methods,  then  increased 
food  production  In  the  aggregate  must  be 
achieved  primarily  through  the  employment 
of  more  non-farm  produced  inputs,  and 
more  costly  Inputs.  Oiven  this  situation,  low 
form  product  prices  should  bring  about  a 
reasonably  quick  adjustment,  namely,  a  re- 
duced rate  U  increase  in  food  production 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  can  already 
hear  some  of  you  saying — "What  a  fairy 
Ulef"  And  perhaps  It  is  But  let  me  make 
these  additional  comments.  The  farm  policy 
conclusions  and  recommendations  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  thl5  paper  Kern  In  large  measure 
from  the  nature  of  the  forces  deacrlbed  in 
the  early  part  oT  the  paper,  and  ths  eon- 
tinuance  of  thate  force*  into  the  1970'$.  If 
t  the  forces,  oa  deacnbcd.  were  and  are  m«aD- 
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inaful  and  rclevcnt  then  the  policy  discus- 
sion Is  meaningful  and  relevant. 

Of  course,  ojiy  one  of  the  forces  described 
could,  and  probably  will,  develop  in  some 
way  different  from  that  suggested  by  me, 
becoming  more  or  less  intense  or  more  or  icis 
applicable  For  example,  the  tendency  fur 
farm  production  efficiency  in  the  aggregate 
to  h.jld  constant  could  well  change  m  Hhe 
1B70'5.  Perhaps  a  whole  new  complex  of  Im- 
proved technologies  is  just  around  the  corner, 
and  the  index  of  production  efficiency  will 
shoot  upward  again  in  the  1970*8.  But.  If 
such  a  development  actually  occurs,  Coch- 
r&ne's  fairy  tale  could  be  transformed  into  a 
nightmare  for  American  farmers.  Or  maybe 
the  farm  budget  crunch  will  never  realty 
take  place:  one  of  my  most  respected  econ- 
omist friends  tells  me  that  it  won't.  In  this 
event,  the  policy  story  developed  In  this 
paper  Is  far  too  pesalmlstlc.  Thus,  each  uf 
yuu  can  and  will  make  your  own  corrections 
to.  and  adjustments  of.  the  forces  described 
In  this  paper,  and  to  an  Important  degree 
the  policy  conclusions  and  recommendations 
change  accordingly. 

For  myself.  I  have  formulated  and  de- 
scribed the  Important  forces  bearing  on 
American  farm  policy  as  I  aee  them  in  1970. 
and  as  I  think  they  are  meat  likely  to  de> 
velop  through  the  tOTO's.  Given,  then,  this 
aet  of  forces,  some  economic  analysis  end  my 
own  vaUue  system.  I  have  developed  for  you  a 
farm  policy  audlysts  which  might  Just  have 
considerable  meaning  for  the  1970's. 
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'•  I  Ignore  cotton  In  connection  with  pro- 
duction control,  since  it  la  not  clear  that 
the  program  is.  In  fact,  controlling  cotton 
production:  paymenu  In  cotton  may  be 
serving  to  hold  production  up  to  the  con- 
trol limita  rather  than  down  to  them.  Thus, 
there  la  no  realistic  posaibUlty  of  cotton  pro- 
duction increasing  with  the  imposition  of 
payment  celllngx  oa  envisaged  here.  There 
U.  however,  the  problem  of  the  so  called 
"snap-back"  provision.  Unleas  this  provision 
Is  repealed,  program  coata  to  the  govern- 
ment might  rise,  rather  than  fall,  with  the 
impoBltlon  of  a  payment  limitation  for 
cotton.  But  we  aasuzne  here  that  the 
"anap-back"  provision  would  be  repealed 
without  going  Into  a  lengthy  dlacuaalon  of 
tblA  q>ecUI  treatment  for  ootton. 
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'•'  Repurt  uf  the  NaLloo&l  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fibs.'.  Wsshlngiou, 
D.C..  Jul;  1H7,  page  119. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  19T0 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
trying  to  sum  up  the  91st  Congress  us 
we  recess  until  after  the  1970  elections 
is  like  trying  to  review  a  murder  mystery 
without  reading  the  fmal  chapter.  The 
plot  has  been  partly  unraveled,  the  vic- 
tim has  been  identified,  and  we  have  a 
good  idea  who  did  it. 

What  we  will  not  know  until  after 
election  day  Is  whether  the  culprit  is  go- 
ing to  get  away  with  his  aUbl  or  whether 
he  will  be  caught,  convicted,  and  properly 
punished. 

The  victim,  as  usual,  U  the  American 
voter.  The  people  of  this  country.  Just 
21  months  ago,  put  President  Nixon  in 
tlie  Wh  te  House  and  made  it  pretty 
plain  that  they  wanted  som»  changes 
made.  The  President  responded  with  the 
m3~t  comprehenHive  and  fundamental 
program  of  reform  and  redirection  of  na- 
tional priarlties  the  United  States  has 
seen  .since  the  early  New  Deal. 

This  Congre5s  has  not  murdered  the 
Nixon  program  Neither  has  it  breathed 
legislative  life  into  it  as  a  whole.  It  has 
merely  muddled  along,  unable  to  finish 
Its  business  even  at  this  late  hour,  un- 
willing to  face  the  electorate  with  a 
clean-cut  record  ot  having  accepted  or 
rejected  the  initiatives  of  a  Republican 
administration  and  let  the  voters  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Democrats,  I  say  with  due  respect, 
have  the  ix>wer  in  this  Congress  and  must 
bear  the  responsibility.  They  have  con- 
trolled the  Congress  for  36  of  the  past 
40  years  and  continuously  since  1955,  un- 
der both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents.  If  the  American  people 
will  consider  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  15  years  under  Democratic  Con- 
gresses, the  chances  of  a  Republican  92d 
Congress  will  surely  soar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  is  the  season 
to  speak  with  partisan  vigor,  and  1  shall, 
fairness  requires  me  to  say  that  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned, the  Democratic  leadership  In  this 
Congress  has  upheld  the  Republican 
President  In  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
Southeast  Asia  war  to  an  honorable  end, 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  large-scale  fight- 
ing In  the  Middle  East,  and  to  maintain 
a  decisive  defense  posture  for  the  United 
States  while  seeking  to  reduce  tensions 
wtlh  our  potential  adversaries.  I  wish 
that  I  could  commend  the  other  body 
with  equal  sincerity  on  this  score. 

But  In  the  very  Important  sphere  of 
domestic  concerns,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  this  Congress  has  tailed  to 
measure  up  to  the  needs  ot  the  Nation 
in  its  support  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
form program.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  new  Administration  would  do 
better  with  a  compatible  Congi«aa  of  Its 
own  party,  as  has  usually  been  the  caae 
m  our  t>l(t0i7. 
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Back  in  August,  when  we  took  a  long 
recess  which  we  supposed  would  be  the 
last  one  of  this  session,  I  noted  that  of 
100  major  legislative  requests  which  we 
had  received  from  the  White  House,  only 
39  had  been  finally  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress — not  always  lavorablj' — with 
five  more  pending  in  conference.  Thus 
a  total  of  58  items  remained  unfinished 
business  6  weeks  ago. 

Since  then  we  have  disposed  of  a  few 
more — notably  the  organized  crime  bill 
with  Important  antibombing  amend- 
ments— but  halt  of  President  Nixon's 
priority  requests  will  still  be  facing  the 
lameduck  session  when  we  return  after 
election  day.  Fiilly  one-quarter  of  them 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  either  body, 
seven  have  passed  the  House  only  and 
10  others  the  Senate  only.  A  dozen  re- 
main in  the  conference  stage. 

It  is  conceivable— though  not  very 
likely— that  after  reading  the  election 
returns  we  will  come  back  in  November 
to  buckle  down  and  deal  with  all  these 
key  portions  of  the  Nixon  program.  What 
is  certain  is  that  we  should  have  done 
so  by  now,  one  way  or  another,  to  give 
the  voter  a  clear  choice  for  the  next 
Congress.  Instead  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority decided  to  duck  lamely. 

Now  we  must  wait  to  see  whether  the 
American  people  will  see  through  this 
transparent  alibi  and  hold  the  real  cul- 
prits— the  Democratic  majority  in  this 
Congress — accountable  at  the  polls.  The 
final  chapter  in  this  whodunit  will  be 
read  November  4. 

Personally,  I  would  not  want  to  pre- 
dict the  end  of  the  story,  but  I  will  share 
with  you  the  year-old  observations  of  a 
prominent  Democratic  prophet  who  is 
currently  trj'ing  to  prove  he  Is  not  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  house.  In  Septem- 
ber 1969  columnist  Marquis  Childs 
quoted  former  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  as  follows: 

In  1970  President  Nlxon  csn  go  to  the 
country  with  the  same  battle  cry  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  used  In  1946.  He  can  talk  about 
the  legislative  failures  of  a  Congress  with 
solid  Democratic  majorlues.  The  President 
baa  put  one  program  after  another  up  to  you 
and  you  havent  acted.  He  can  appeal  for  the 
election  of  Republicans  to  help  him  get  his 
programs  through.  And  If  the  Republlcatu 
make  substantial  gains  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  the  chances  for  a  Democrat  win- 
ning In  1972  will  be  a  lot  worse  than  they  are 
today,  trnlass  the  rwcord  of  Congress  Im- 
proves in  the  second  session  and  unless  the 
DemocraUc  Party  geta  behind  its  own  legis- 
lative program.  I  can  see  NUon  aiming  a 
campslgn  at  the  "90  worst"'  Congress  Just 
as  Tniman  went  after  the  "80  wont"  Con- 
gress and  won  against  all  the  odds. 
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genocide  on  over  1 ,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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I  am  hopeful  that  at  an  early  time 
next  year,  the  Congress  will  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  proposal. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  nwA 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEa 

Wednesdati,  October  ti.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  "Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


RETIREMENT  OF  CROPLAND 


CREATING  DISORDERS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  EULiNOn 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  li,  1370 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  5,  1970,  during  floor  considera- 
tion of  HJi.  1B546,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill.  My  amend- 
ment, which  was  printed  on  page  27496 
of  the  Congressional  Rzcohd,  would 
have  permitted  the  long-term  retirement 
ot  up  to  6  million  acres  of  cropland  a 
year  for  3  years,  or  a  total  of  18  million 
acres. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
several  of  my  colleagues  for  my  amend- 
ment. The  pvirpose  ot  the  amendment 
was  to  make  possible  the  conservation 
and  economic  use  of  land  and  to  assist 
farmers  who  l)ecause  of  advanced  age, 
poor  health,  or  other  reasons,  desire  to 
retire  from  farming.  We  did  not  Intend 
to  disturb  the  grazing  balance  or  to 
waste  taxpayer  dollars.  E\'en  those  who 
spoke  against  the  amendment  admitted 
that  it  had  appeal.  However,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
had  made  clear  that  all  amendments 
would  be  vigorously  opposed  and  my 
amendment  suffered  the  same  fate  as  all 
others;  namely  defeat. 

During  the  committee  consideration 
of  the  House-passed  bill  in  the  Senate, 
language  similar  to  my  amendment  was 
offered  and  agreed  upon.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  with  such  language  con- 
tained therein,  and  I  was  optimistic  that 
it  would  be  retained.  But,  I  And  that  the 
conference  committee  has  agreed  to  drop 
this  language  and  I  regret  that  action. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion had  supported  a  long-range  retire- 
ment program  of  50  million  acres.  The 
original  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
bill  called  for  an  increase  in  cropland 
conversion  of  four  times  the  present 
amount.  We  need  land  retirement  to 
help  fight  pollution  and  to  preserve  na- 
ture. We  need  It  to  assist  smaller  farm- 
ers to  give  up  some  of  their  land  and  to 
be  able  to  retire  on  what  Is  left.  Our 
cropland  adjiistment  programs  have  ex- 
perienced an  average  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ot  about  $20  an  acre.  This  is 
probably  as  economical  a  resource  ad- 
justment as  can  be  feasible  under  any 
of  the  governmental  efforts.  And  we  do 
have  programs  in  existence.  The  ma- 
chinery is  now  available  to  operate  such 
a  program  and  we  have  failed  to  take 
this  action  which  at  a  reasonable  cost 
would  permit  the  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  natural  resources,  soil, 
water  and  woodland,  and  provide  more 
opportunities  for  recreation,  improve 
wildlife  habitat,  and  help  abate  pollu- 
tion, as  well  as  enable  many  farmers 
who  need  to  retire  from  tannins  but  aie 
unable  to  do  so  without  assistance  to 
make  a  graceful  and  dignified  retirement 
poaElble. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  iixiNons 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   Mr. 

Harry  Sklenar.  editor  of  the  Des  Plalnes 
Valley  News,  is  a  veteran  journalist  who 
in  his  career  has  had  experience  In  every 
phase  of  news  gathering. 

Therefore,  his  penetrating  comments 
on  the  relationship  between  disorders 
and  the  media  ments  review.  The  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Thursday.  October  1. 
Des  Plaines  Valley.  HI..  News. 

The  article  follows : 

OeATINC   DIBOAOEXS 

(By  Harry  Sklenar) 

Vice  President  Agnew  called  attenuoa  to 
the  public  to  dtstorClooE  of  intormatioa  in 
the  press  and  on  TV  and  became  ft  national 
figure  because  of  bis  criticisms.  As  the  ns- 
tloQ  observes  Newspaper  Week,  the  topic  ot 
distortion  should  be  reviewed. 

It  becomes  clear  that  when  reporters  ot 
TV  networks  and  their  cameramen  are  "In- 
vited" to  a  demonstration  prior  to  lu  occur- 
rence, objectivity  is  lost,  for  the  demon- 
staratlon  Is  tben  "staged"  as  a  play  or 
drama  and  biased  reporting  results. 

How  the  general  public  views  the  situation 
thus  «an  be  manipulated  to  fit  the  sensa- 
tional Image,  thus  coloring  the  informatloa 
to  fit  the  newspaper  bias,  or  the  TV  station 
demand  for  live  action. 

Several  Instances  where  dUsent  blosromed 
into  riots  due  to  the  presence  cf  invited  T\' 
cameramen  and  news  photographers  were  ob- 
served by  this  writer  and  ts  a  connnclng 
argument  that  minor  episodes  can  escalat« 
into  violence  at  the  wave  of  the  TV  cazn- 
era  crew,  or  sometimes  at  their  direction. 

Sinot  foreign  newspapers  draw  largely  up- 
on facts  as  presented  by  Amertcan  news- 
papers, the  Image  presented  may  be  de- 
cidedly negative  In  relation  to  what  realty 
h^pened. 

Take  a  few  examples.  On  S«pt.  d4.  1969,  TV 
cameramen  and  Milwaukee  news  reporters 
were  Invited  to  a  staged  burning  of  draft  in- 
duction office  records.  Action  was  not  started 
until  cameramen  and  reporters  arrived.  On 
the  following  day,  a  protest  "demonstration" 
took  place  in  a  Milwaukee  Catholic  church 
where  the  same  individuals  that  burned  Um 
draft  records  again  were  filmed  in  a  "pulpit 
protest."  Now  no  action  occurred  until  Iba 
cameramen  were  present. 

In  both  "Incidents,"  why  hadnt  the  police 
or  federal  authorities  been  notified,  too?  Or 
was  the  urge  for  some  sensational  actloa 
dominating  the  reporting? 

Incidentally,  the  draft  records  burning 
characters  were  convicted  for  their  offense 
and  JaUed. 

In  certain  instances,  the  demon^tratloua 
were  called  off  simply  because  not  enough  re- 
porters or  TV  cameramen  were  present  as  evi- 
denced when  a  noted  Chicago  teen  gang 
leader  called  a  "press  conference"  for  vio- 
lence. 

To  be  sure,  such  action  makee  headlines, 
but  what  about  distortion?  When  demon- 
strations are  so  controlled  that  action  only 
takes  place  when  the  lighting  Is  focused  and 
camera  ready,  then  Information  Is  manlpu* 
lated.  The  truth  is  distorted.  The  readers  ars 
deceived. 

eimllarly,  take  thoae  war  dlapatobcs  from 
Vietnam.  Nou  the  number  ot  AmwrlRan  aarr- 
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Icemen  killed  In  ratio  vo  the  enemy.  How 
often  l)»Te  you  read  of  a  defeat  slmUar  to  tne 
spy  ship.  Pueblo? 

Note  the  heavT  emphasis  on  violence  m 
ne«s  otortes  How  often  does  a  peaceful 
settlement  get  coverage,  or  aren't  there  any 
peiceliU  solutions?  And  If  not.  why  not 
•■sTaco"  a  peaceful  solution  for  the  heneflt  of 
Invited  TV  cameramen  and  reporters?  Must 
blood  be  shed  to  draw  viewers  to  watch  that 
cMorTV? 

Parades  arc  staged,  movies  are  filmed,  con- 
ventlona  are  pre-planned.  Are  riots  and  vio- 
lence In  the  5ame  cateciorv-''  Mitst  one  shed 
blood  to  get  attention,  aa  several  persons  did 
by  dousing  themselves  with  gasoline  and 
setting  themselves  on  flre? 

The  topic  15  one  for  debate.  This  writer 
Invites  readers  to  give  their  views  by  algned 
letters  of  the  above  observatlona. 


WILLIAMS  AND  HAMPSHIRE  COL- 
LEGES IN  MASSACHUSETTS  CON- 
FER HONOR.-\Ky  DOCTOR  OF  LAW 
DEGREES  ON  THE  HONORABLE 
SIL«0  O.  CONTE.  U.S.  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FOR  THE  FIRST  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSCTTS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF   UtiSSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BOLaAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brine  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  very  deserved  dual  honors  recently 
visited  upon  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  my  very  good  inend.  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Con- 
gressman CON'TE. 

For  12  years  in  tlie  Congress,  and  be- 
fore that  for  8  years  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate,  our  colleague  has 
fought  a  variety  of  battles  on  a  great 
many  fronts.  But  most  constant  of  all 
has  been  his  support  for  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  It  was  primarily  this 
fenent  dedication  to  education  that 
caused  two  great  colleges  in  his  First 
District  of  Massachusetts  to  honor  him 
this  autumn  with  honorary-  doctor  of 
laws  degrees. 

The  first  honorary  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  Congressman  Conte  Sep- 
tember 20  by  Williams  College  in  Wil- 
Uamstown.  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  countiy  and  one  of  the  oldest.  Wil- 
liams was  founded  in  1790  and  has  built 
an  enviable  record  for  both  the  quaUty  of 
its  education  and  its  students. 

In  conferring  that  degree  at  the  schf'ol 
convocation  Williams  College  President 
John  E.  Sawyer  told  Congressman 
Conte: 

We  honor  today  the  courage  and  purpose 
you  have  shown  m  aggressive  support  ot  edu- 
cation and  conservation  progmms  and  your 
independent  stand  on  policies  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Less  than  2  weeks  later.  Congressman 
Conte  was  similarly  honored  by  Hamp- 
shire College,  the  new  experimental  col- 
lege which  opened  thia  year  in  Amherst. 
Mass. 

On  October  3.  at  the  school's  first  con- 
vocation, our  colleague  was  honored 
along  with  Poet  Archibald  MacLelsh  and 
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Amhersi  College  Kistorian  Henry  Steele 
Commager. 

While  confining  the  honorary  degree 
upon  Congressman  Conte.  the  newly 
maugmated  Hampshire  College  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Patterson  said: 

your  devotion  to  the  interests  ot  your  con- 
stituents IS  eq\ial!«l  by  >nur  independence 
of  conscience  and  ucUon  »n  serving  the 
larger  pubhc  interest.  Both  show  lu  the  rec- 
ord innumerable  quiet  acts  ot  aMlstance  to 
indtvidun!  citizens  who  need  a  voice  to  spcHit 
for  them,  and  a  willmgness  to  stand  and  be 
counted  In  public  on  issues  of  the  war.  of  In- 
tegration, or  di^ent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  this 
body  of  these  memorable  honors  con- 
ferred upon  our  distinguished  colleague. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
with  mv  remaiki  the  texts  of  the  cita- 
tions from  Williams  College  and  Hamp- 
shire College  which  accompanied  the 
honorarj'  degrees  to  Congressman 
Conte. 
The  citatioixs  follow : 

Citation  to  Silvio  O.  Conte 
SUvlo  O.  Conte.  United  States  Representa- 
tive from  the  First  DUtrlct  ol  Maasachusetts. 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Graduat«  of  the  Plttsfleld  public  schools 
and  of  Boston  College  and  Its  Law  School, 
following  Pacific  iervice  lu  World  War  U  as 
a  Seabee,  your  election  to  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Berkshire  District  launched  a  vig- 
orous political  career  exactly  20  years  ago. 
You  have  since  remained  attentive  to  local 
concerns  and  attracted  bipartisan  backing 
during  six  terms  of  increafiing  responsibili- 
ties as  a  highly  regarded  member  of  the 
(Jnlted  States  Congress  and  of  Its  crucial 
Appropriations  Committee.  Wo  honor  today 
the  courage  and  purpose  you  have  shown  In 
aggressive  support  of  education  und  conser- 
vation programs  and  your  independent  stand 
on  policies  in  the  national  interest. 

John.  E.  Sawtu. 
SEPTSftiBOt  20.  1B70. 

CrTATiOK  TO  Sn-vio  O  Conte 
Member  of  the  House  or  Representatives 
ot  the  United  SUtes;  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetta  bar;  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
commonwealth  from  1950-1958— and  since 
then  conLlnuously  representing  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts  In  the  Congress; 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlauons;  active  leader  In  federal  support  for 
education,  ooiiservatlon.  environmental 
quality,  racial  Justice,  and  small  buslnes*: 
public  5er\'ant  In  the  truest  sense.  Your  de- 
voUou  to  tbe  Interests  of  your  constituents 
is  equalled  by  yoiu"  independence  of  con- 
science and  action  In  serving  the  larger  pub- 
lic interest.  Both  ahow  m  the  record  innu- 
merable quiet  acts  of  assistance  to  Individual 
citizens  who  need  a  voice  to  speak  for  them, 
and  a  willingness  to  sUnd  and  be  counted 
In  publlr  Issues  of  the  war.  of  Integration,  of 
dissent.  I  thlnJi  for  example,  of  your  June  90, 
1970  speech  against  the  segregationist 
amendments  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wbltten 
and  Jones  In  which  you  said:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
By  now  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
this  malicious,  misbegotten  and  discredited 
policy  of  the  past  Is  doomed  to  well-deserved 
oblivion.  .  .  ."  We  have  called  you  to  Hamp- 
shire College  to  recognize,  as  we  begin,  a  true 
public  servant  who  helps  without  scint,  who 
stands  tor  the  right  things  as  be  sees  them, 
who  works  for  equal  rights  now,  and  believes 
with  us  that  education  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy. 

Under  the  Charter  granted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Maseachtisetts,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  The  Trus- 
tees of  Hampshire  College.  I  eonltr  upon  you 
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the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  the  rlghu  and  privileges  pertaining 
thereto. 

pRANKUN  Patterson. 

Hampshire  College. 

OCTOBEB  3.   1970. 


"THE  GRADUATE  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1971'  WOULD  GIVE  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT  FOR  GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Task  Force  on  Higlier  Education 
has  recommended  institutional  support 
for  universities  to  cover  the  high  cost  of 
graduate  education. 

H.R.  11542.  reported  by  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  in  Septem- 
ber 1969,  is  an  excellent  proposal  of  tliis 
type  defigned  to  further  the  education 
of  scientists. 

Another  proposal,  "The  Graduate  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971."  H.R.  19711.  sets  out 
a  $300  million  yearly  program  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  graduate  schools.  The  text 
appears  below. 

Congress  should  give  enrly  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  financing  graduate 
education.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  task  force  report  is  a  call  to  action 
tliat  should  not  be  delayed. 

Priorities  in  HUher  Education  (excerpt). 

n.  The  Support  of  High  Quality  Graduate 
and  Professional  Education. 

The  United  States  depends  heavily  on  a 
relatively  t>mall  number  of  major  public  and 
private  national  universities  for  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  training  of  grad- 
uate and  professional  students.  These  in- 
etliutlons  are  costly  to  develop  and  are  In- 
coming increasingly  costly  to  maintain.  Pri- 
vate resources  and  state  funds  alone  can- 
not meet  these  rising  cosin. 

Graduate  and  professional  students,  unlike 
the  graduates  of  most  two-year  and  even 
four-year  colleges,  often  move  away  from 
home,  first  to  places  of  profei*ional  training. 
and  then  later  to  plac«s  where  professional 
employment  opportunities  lie.  In  their  mo- 
buity.  they  draw  on  national  resouroes  and 
contribute  to  meeting  national  needs  that 
transcend  local  areae.  These  students  and  the 
institutions  that  prepare  them  reflect  na- 
tional rather  than  siricUy  local  Interests. 
The  teaching  and  research  these  institutions 
perform  and  the  teachers  they  produce  are 
of  basic  Importance  to  the  strength  of  the 
nation. 

It  13.  therefore,  decidedly  a  national  prob- 
lem of  the  highest  order  that  most  of  the 
major  national  universities  are  now  experl- 
encmg  severely  debilitating  i^anclal  pres- 
iures  caused  partly  by  Inflation  but  also  by 
cutbacks  and  shifts  in  federal  support  of 
research  and  training.  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  effective  new  support  patterns 
must  be  developed  quickly  If  we  are  not  to 
see  the  partial  collapse  of  a  s:>-stem  of  higher 
education  unique  In  the  world  and  funda- 
mental to  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 
Already,  a  number  of  national  universities 
are  being  weakened,  with  consequences  that 
may  be  Irreparable. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  develop  these 
major  national  academic  centers,  we 
strongly  urge  the  prompt  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  direct  In- 
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stituttonal  grants  in  support  not  only  of 
professional  education  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, but  also  of  the  humanities  and  Uie 
social  sciences. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  act  on  this 
national  problem. 

H.R.    19711 

A  bin  to  promote  higher  education  at  the 
graduate  level  through  a  national  program 
of  iiistltutlonal  grants  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Graduate  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATtON    OF   PURPOSES 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  support  of  and  investment  :n 
higher  education  at  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
level  are  essential  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  and  to  lu  economic 
social,  and  matarlal  progress; 

(3)  that  the  project  grant  and  contract 
method  through  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  supports  higher  education  at  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  level  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  additional  means  of  financing; 

(3  \  that,  to  meet  this  need,  there  Is  hereby 
established  an  institutional  grants  program 
for  the  support  of  and  investment  in  educa- 
tion and  research  at  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
level, 

AcrraoKizATioN    of    appcopriations    and 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  2.  ta)  To  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  ft300.000.ODO  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  year  thereafter,  to 
be  allocated  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  granting  doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formula: 

(bl  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  proportion  to  the  ratio 
that  the  total  number  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees  <  except  degress  in  sectarian  the- 
ology) awarded  by  the  institution  to  citizens 
or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
during  the  immediately  previous  three  years 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  degrees 
awarded  by  all  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion  ulthln   the  United  States. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^- 
propriated  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  direct  expenses  In  administer- 
ing this  Act. 

ADMIN  ISTSATIOM 

Sec  a.  (a)  The  Institutional  grants  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  who 
•hall  consult  frequently  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Htunanl- 
tles  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Grad- 
uate Education  CouncU. 

<1)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-one  members,  including  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  United  Staus  Comnalssloner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
eighteen  members,  three  each  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  following  national  asso- 
ciations representing  American  institutions 
of  higher  education:  American  Council  on 
Education.  National  Association  of  State  Uol- 
versltles  and  Land-Grant  Collies,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities.  Association  of 
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State  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Aasocla- 
tlon  of  Amercan  Colleges.  Each  ^pointed 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  of  the  members  first 
taking  ofCce  from  each  association,  one  ahaJl 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  a  term  of  three  years;  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  to  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed.  No  appointed 
member  shall  t>e  eligible  for  reappointment 
during  the  three-year  period  following  the 
expiration  of  two  oonsecutlve  terms  of  the 
Council.  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU. 

(2)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall,  while  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Director,  but  not  exceeding  »100  per  day. 
including  travel  time:  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regtUar  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  Iteu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  194«  (6  tJ.S.C. 
73b-2l  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Director 
In  the  preparation  of  general  reeulailons  and 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  m  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  and  other  pro-ams  pro- 
vldltig  institutional  grants -in- aid.  The  Coun- 
cU shall  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and.  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  initial  authorization  limita- 
tion, make  recommendation  to  the  President 
and  Congress  as  to  needed  changes  In  the 
program.  If  any.  ond  as  to  level  of  appropria- 
tions required  to  make  the  program  fully 
effective.  For  these  purposes,  the  Council 
shall  meet  on  coll  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  but  not  less  than  once  each  year. 

(4t  The  Director  shall  engage  such  techni- 
cal assistance  and  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  as  It  may 
require  to  carrj-  out  Us  functions. 

tcl  Institutions  receiving  grant-tn-ald  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  required  to  report  on 
their  use  of  the  funds  provided,  and  shall 
be  encouraged  to  anticipate  future  funding 
In  order  to  design  long-range  plana  for  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  research  and  educational  progranu  for 
the  achievement  of  such  national  goals  and 
objectives  as  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  and  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  educational  and  research 
programs  provided. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  adopt  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  his  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  funds  which  are  available  from 
State  and  other  sources  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting and  Improving  higher  education  at 
the  graduate  level. 

DEPiNrrroHS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

4  a)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

( b )  The  term  "project  awards"  meana 
grants-in-aid  for  projecta  where  the  awards 
are  based  on  the  merit  of  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  an  indlvldua]  member  of  the  staff 
or  faculty  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  on  an  evaluation  of  the  competence 
of  the  Individual  to  carry  out  the  work  re- 
quired, as  opposed  to  awards  of  grants-in-aid 
made  to  institutions  as  such. 

(c)  The  term  "Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation granting  doctor  and  philosophy  de- 
grees" means  those  colleges  and  universities 
whose  doctoral  programs  are  occredlted  by 
the  several  regional  accrediting  assodatloos. 
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AGREEMENT  TO  A  FOREIGN  Mn.T- 
TABY  SALES  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATVB 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  CHXmCH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  reconvenes  in  mid-November,  it 
is  my  firm  hope  that  Senate-House  con- 
ferees will  be  able  to  work  out  a  foreign 
military  sales  program.  This  legislation 
has  been  tied  up  in  conference  since 
July ;  with  related  amendments  now  part 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act  and  with  the  President's  peace 
proposals  for  Indochina  now  public,  it 
would  appear  that  Members  In  the  other 
body  could  now  accept  the  core  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  as  part  of 
the  foreign  military  sales  bill. 

Hopefully,  an  agreement  with  the 
House  conferees  can  yet  be  worked  out 
after  the  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  Associated  Press  report 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  12  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 

OBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoas. 
as  follows: 

Coopca-CHxracH    Pxbils    Cbcdit    Asms    Salc 
Bn-L 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  outlaw 
VS.  military  operations  In  Cambodia  has  tied 
House-Senate  conferees  in  knots  for  three 
months  and  cast  a  shadow  over  a  83S0  million 
foreign  nulitary  credit  sales  program. 

Congressional  sources  see  only  a  slight  pos- 
sibility of  breaking  the  impasse,  although 
ot  least  one  refuses  to  rule  out  agreement 
during  the  waning  days  of  this  session. 

The  amendment  is  attached  to  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  the  foreign  military  credit 
sales  bin.  passed  in  widely  varying  form  by 
both  houses  and  sent  to  a  sharply  divided 
conference  committee  In  early  July. 

SIX   SCSSIONB   HELD 

Only  six  sessions  have  been  htid  In  the 
Intervening  three  months,  just  one  ot  those 
since  Congress  returned  from  a  3S  week  re- 
cess early  lost  month. 

And  now  Congress  Is  getting  ready  for  an 
election  recess  on  Wednesday, 

Meanwhile,  the  program  under  which  U.8. 
weapons  and  other  military  equipment  is 
sold  to  foreign  nations  on  credit  or  under 
guarantees  is  stalled.  There  has  been  no 
money  since  January  because  Congress  didn't 
extend  the  basic  authority  for  the  program 
last  year.  However,  cosh  sales,  which  makea 
up  the  bulk  of  the  nearly  ^  biUlcn  program, 
ore  continuing. 

Smaller  American  allies,  who  say  they  can't 
afford  cash  for  weapons,  are  left  without  a 
way  to  get  them  from  the  United  States. 

ISOAXI.  EXCt-USEO 

One  exception  is  Israel.  A  special  provision 
for  Israel  was  made  In  ^separate  military 
procurement  bill. 

"I  firmly  believe  we  need  a  military  sales 
bin  and  rm  not  going  to  say  it  can't  be 
worked  out  even  after  we  return  for  the 
lame-duck  session."  said  Rep.  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  D-Pa .  who  heads  the  House  con- 
ferees. "We're  going  to  try." 

But  progress  reports  have  t>een  dim.  The 
State  Department,  at  the  initial  conference 
session,  sent  a  memorandum  urging  the 
House  conferees  are  reported  lined  up  with 
the  administration,  while  all  but  one  of  the 
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Senate  members  oo  the  punel  voted  lor  the 
amendment,  adopted  alter  extended  deBate 

In  -heScnftte. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  By  Sena.  Jobn 
Shertnan  Cooper.  R-Ky.  and  Frank  CHurch. 
D-Idaso  Koiild  prohibit  funds  for  VS. 
troops  advisers,  air  combat  operations  or 
support  of  Aalao  troops  In  Cambodia  unless 
authorized  by  Congress. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OP  SECOND  SES- 
SION. 91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICniCAN 

DJ  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weinesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr  CH.<VMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
ha'!  been  mv  practice  at  the  close  of  each 
Congress  to  prepare  a  brief  summary  of 
its  major  actions.  Such  a  final  account- 
ing I  believe.  Is  nece«ary  if  we  are  to 
have  an  Informed  citizenry  and  main- 
tain a  t-iable  system  of  representative 
government. 

Although  the  record  is  Incomplete  at 
this  point  due  to  the  faUure  of  the  ma- 
jority leadership  to  finish  the  work  of 
this  Congress  and  adjourn  before  the 
November  elections.  I  submit  this  interim 
report  with  respect  to  legislative  activi- 
Ues  of  the  9l5t  Congress. 

VOTTKG    atCOBO 

During  the  9lst  Congress  I  was  pres- 
ent and  answered  to  96  percent  of  all 
record  votes. 

NEW    DIRECTtONS:     VITTS^M 

Understandably,  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  paramotmt  concern  through- 
out the  session  The  President's  tough 
decision  concerning  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  has  been  justified  by  subse- 
quent events.  The  President  has  kept  his 
pledge  ti  the  American  people  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  OS. 
troops  from  Cambodia  but  even  more 
sieiuficanilv  with  respect  to  the  sched- 
uled withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from 
Vietnam  In  facl.  with  the  most  recent 
armounced  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
40.000  by  Christmas,  this  will  bring  the 
toul  troop-level  reduction  to  more  than 
200.000  since  Januarv'  1969.  It  Is  even 
more  encouragins  to  note  that  U3.  cas- 
ualUes  have  dropped  to  a  4-year  low 
followinc  the  Cambodian  operaUon.  Thi'i 
Is  indeed  a  new  direction  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

K    OrCADB    or    BEFOSM 

president  Nixon  in  his  sUte  of  the 
Union  meKagc  last  Janu.iry.  Issued  a  call 
to  the  Conctress  and  the  Nation  to  meet 
new  chr  Ilf-nires  and  to  set  new  priorities: 

At  heart,  the  Isaue  Is  the  elecUvenew  of 
government  .  as  we  enter  the  sevenUes. 
we  shoulil  enter  slso  n  ureat  ««e  of  reform 
of  me  instHutlon-i  of  American  government 
Our  purpoee  In  this  period  should  not  be 
simply  better  m'uiagement  cf  the  programs 
of  the  past  The  time  has  come  for  a  new 
quest  .  .  a  quest  not  tor  a  greater  quantity 
of  what  we  have — but  for  a  new  quality  of 
Ufa  In  America 

Regrettably  the  reaction  of  the  major- 
ity leadership  of  Congress  has  been  less 
than  responsive.  With  the  present  com- 
position of  the  House— 243  DemocraU. 
187   Republicans,   and   five  vacancies — 
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and  the  Senate — 57  Democrats  and  43 
Republicans— this  Is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising in  pollUcal  terms.  Nevertheless, 
urgently  needed  reforms  have  simply  not 
been  forthcoming  in  manj'  areas  because 
the  majority  leadership  has  not  seen  fit 
to  schedule  much  Important  legislation 
for  floor  consideration. 

kcjLjoB  uNrxMisHED  avsimss 

The  following  major  bills  are  among 
those  that  so  far  have  failed  to  clear  one 
or  both  Hou.«s: 

Eaectoral  college  reform,  social  security 
reform,  welfare  reform,  organized  crime 
control  bill,  revenue  sharing,  pollution 
control — six  of  seven  major  administra- 
tion bills — manpower  traming  reform. 
Federal  education  program  reforms, 
draft  reform.  Federal  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem reform,  mass  transit. 

Occupational  safety.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  women's  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, farm  program,  Foreign  Trade  Act, 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  with  Indo- 
china amendments. 

Appropriation  bills  for:  agriculture, 
defense,  foreign  aid.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Labor.  Health,  and  Wel- 
fare, military  construction,  transporta- 

Uon. 

NEW  PBioarriES 

The  substanUal  change  that  lias  taken 
place  in  Washington  following  President 
NLton's  Inauguration  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  budget  he  submitted  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  1971  last  January.  Here  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years,  more  mones'  is 
earmarked  for  human  resource  pro- 
grams— education  and  manpower,  health, 
income  security,  and  veterans  benefits, 
and  services — than  for  defense. 
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This  is  made  possib'e  by  a  requested 
reduction  in  overall  defense  spending  to 
a  level  some  S8  bi'lion  helow  the  defense 
budget  of  Just  2  years  ago.  At  the  same 
lime,  the  budget  contained  requests  for 
Increased  fvmds  for  crime  reduction,  en- 
vironmental quality,  food  assistance, 
manpower  training,  wellare  reform,  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  transportation 

A  central  purpose  of  the  President's 
nev  budget  Is  to  pursue  a  iioninflation- 
ary  course  while  moving  ahead  on  the 
Nation's  problems.  This  effort,  however, 
has  been  jeopardized  by  the  attempts  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing This  has  resulted  in  the  President's 
use  of  the  veto  on  several  occasions 
which  provoked  attempts  by  the  major- 
ity leadership  to  override. 

For  example,  on  August  13  the  House. 
in  separate  actions,  voted  first  to  over- 
ride the  Presidents  veto  of  a  J4.4  billion 
education  appropriation  bill,  which  was 
$453  million  more  than  requested  and 
then  voted  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  the  $18  billion  appropriation  bill 


for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  was  $541 
tnillion  over  the  budget  figure. 

I  voted  to  support  the  President's  posi- 
tion in  both  cases.  In  liis  veto  messages 
the  President  pointed  out  that  compared 
to  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration his  budget  requests  for  edu- 
cation were  28  percent  higher,  and  for 
urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer  grants 
and  housing  subsidies  were  100  percent 
more. 

The  question,  then,  was  not  if  rertain 
programs  deserved  support,  but  whether 
this  additional  $1  billion  could  be  rea- 
sonably justified  in  terms  of  the  imper- 
ative need  to  control  spending  and  con- 
tinue to  fight  against  mflation.  Hope- 
fully, with  the  most  recent  cost-of-living 
figures  mdicating  an  encouraging  easing 
of  upward  pressures,  the  President's 
policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint 
are  becoming  effective. 

POSTAL     RErORM 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  substantial  de- 
cLsions  uken  this  year  by  the  Congress 
was  the  approval  of  legislation  convert- 
ing the  Post  Office  DeiJaitment  liito  an 
independent  Government  agency  to  be 
knovi-n  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Under 
Uie  new  plan,  a  nme-meniber  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  confirmation,  is  established, 
which  in  turn  selects  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  will  not  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Among  other 
clianges.  the  bill  creates  a  new  form  of 
Federal  civil  service  for  all  postal 
employees. 

Of  particular  interest  diuim;  debate 
vas  an  amendment  to  strike  larguage 
permitting  union  shop  agreements  in  the 
new  Postal  Service.  The  bill,  including 
tliii  change,  was  adopted  with  my  sup- 
port. While  it  will  undoubtedly  require 
considerable  time  for  the  new  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  become  fully  effective,  I 
am  encouraged  that  action  has  been 
takpn  to  help  provide  a  better  mail  sys- 
tem. 

POLLUTION    COKTaOL 

The  House  has  moved  on  three  impor- 
tant frcnts  in  an  effort  to  Improve  en- 
vironmental quality.  First,  it  passed 
HR.  17255,  which  authorizes  b  $755  mil- 
lion, 3-year  extension  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  with  new  authority  for  establishing 
nationwide  air  pollution  standards,  in- 
cluding the  control  of  automotive  and 
aircraft  emissions.  Under  it  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  also  empowered,  if  the 
Slates  fail  to  act,  to  brin?  suit  seeking 
abatement  of  pollution,  with  penalties 
up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

The  House  also  cleared  the  Resource 
Re::overy  Act  of  1970  authorizing  a  3- 
year.  $450  million  expansion  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  research  studies,  ciemon^lra- 
tion  projects  and  construction  rranis  to 
expand  and  intensify  Uie  development  of 
new  technologies  for  hondlini  solid 
waste  and  for  the  recovery  of  useful 
natural  resources. 

In  addition,  the  House  approved  (he 
public  works  appropriations  bill  includ- 
ing $1  billion  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  AU  of  ihis  leg- 
islation had  my  support.  While  the  first 
two  measures  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  proposals  in 
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the  air  pollution  and  solid  waste  areas, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  still  has 
pending  before  it  the  adiiUnistratlons 
recommendation  for  a  $10  billion — $4 
billion  Federal  share — program  for  waste 
treatment  plants. 


Although  belatedly.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  favorable  action  on 
the  President's  recotnmendations  for 
Clime  control  legislation  which  were 
among  the  first  administration  requests. 

Finally  approved  in  July  of  this  year 
was  the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus 
crime  bill  which  is  a  comprehensive  plan 
Including  reform  of  court,  criminal  and 
bail  procedures;  a  public  defender's  sys- 
tem; plus  new,  court-supervised  author- 
ity to  prevent  the  destruction  of  vital 
evidence  and  further  crimes  by  suspects 
awaiting  trial.  This  bill  is  designed,  aa 
well,  as  a  model  for  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  follow. 

In  early  October  Uie  House  passed  a 
bill  giving  the  Federal  Government 
broad  new  powers  to  crack  down  on  or- 
ganized crime  and  terrorist  bombings. 
This,  too,  I  fully  supported.  Also,  passed 
this  year  was  a  record  authorization  of 
S3.1  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  control,  with  most 
of  the  money  goini;  to  State  and  local 
police  agencies. 

VOTTNO   RIGHTS    ACT 

In  another  major  action.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  extending  for  another  5 
years  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Also 
Included  was  a  "rider"  put  on  by  the 
Senate  which  would  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  years  in  local.  State,  and  Federal 
elections  beginning  in  1971.  As  it  has 
long  been  the  prevaihng  view  that  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  national 
minimum  voting  age  would  require  a 
consiitutionai  amendment.  I  shared  the 
concern  of  many  who  questioned  the 
Senate's  simple  statute  approach  and  the 
untested  interpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment  on  which  it  is  based. 

Consequently,  I  first  voted  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference  where  an  effort  could 
be  made  to  separate  the  voting  age  Sen- 
ate "rider "  from  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
When  tills  failed  the  question  was  then 
whether  to  vote  'yes  "  or  "no"  on  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  With  the  "Voting  Rights  Act 
due  to  expire  in  less  than  2  months  I 
voted  for  tlie  bill  on  final  passage. 

FARM    PSOGRAU 

After  nearly  a  year  of  long  and  Inde- 
cisive study,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture concluded  by  producing  a  farm  bill 
calling  for  basically  a  3-year  extension 
of  price  support  programs  for  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  The  final 
result  means  essentially  a  continuation 
of  the  same  old  jiollcles  and  programs 
which  have  provided  far  too  little  In  the 
way  of  Income  protection  for  many  of  our 
farmers  and  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
promise  to  hold  down  the  coet  of  the 
program  to  the  U^S.  taxpayers,  many  of 
whom  are  also  farmers. 

While  some  sections  of  the  bill  were 
acceptable,  such  as  the  dairy  provisions, 
I  voted  to  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
but  when  these  efforts  failed,  I  opposed 
the  measure  on  final  passage. 

In  addition,  I  supported  an  amendment 
that  would  limit  farm  payments  to  any 
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one  producer  to  $20,000  a  year  instead 
of  the  $55,000  ceiling  contained  in  the 
bill  I  have  long  urged  that  steps  be  taken 
in  this  direction  and  even  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  hold  such 
payments  to  $10,000.  However,  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  also  failed.  Prom  the 
discussions  I  have  had  over  the  years 
with  farmers  in  our  area,  I  believe  what 
is  needed  is  a  new  direction  which  leads 
away  from  Federal  controls  In  agricul- 
ture. 

In  an  extraordinary  maneuver  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  having  to  vote  on 
the  farm  bill  before  the  election  the 
Senate  majority  leader  refused  to  let  the 
official  House  messenger  enter  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  deliver  the  bill  from  the 
House. 

MAO.   POLLimON 

In  August,  the  House  gave  overwhelm- 
ing approval  to  the  final  segment  of 
President  Nixon's  three-part  request  for 
legislation  to  combat  pornography.  This 
bill  iH.R.  110321  prohibits  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities.  Including  the  mails, 
to  transiport  unsolicited  obscene  adver- 
tisements, the  legislation  would  provide 
penalties  of  up  to  5  years  and/or  a  fine 
of  $50,000,  with  double  punishment  for 
subsequent  convictions. 

Last  April  the  House  passed  HJl. 
15693.  outlawing  the  delivery  of  sexually 
oriented  matter  to  persons  under  17 
years,  or  to  adults  who  have  notified  the 
Post  OSce  they  do  not  want  such  mail.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  continuous  flow  of 
complaints  that  I  receive  that  additional 
steps  are  needed  to  protect  against  this 
polluting  of  our  malls.  These  bills  had  my 
full  support.  To  date,  the  Senate  has 
acted  on  only  one  of  these  proposals. 

LEGISLATIVE   REFORM 

The  first  wide-range  reform  provisions 
of  congressional  procedures  since  1946, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  also 
gained  approval.  These  changes  include 
provisions  for  opening  more  committee 
meetings  to  the  public,  permitting  for 
the  first  time  live  TV  coverage  of  House 
committee  hearings,  restricting  proxy 
voting  In  committees  and  the  modern- 
ization of  -ongresslonal  research  cam- 
bUitles. 

In  addition,  new  rules  will  also  require 
the  recording  of  names  of  Members  on 
"teller"  votes.  Under  present  procedures 
Members  walk  between  two  tellers  and 
are  counted.  Since  important  Issues  are 
sometimes  decided  by  these  votes,  with- 
out further  opportunity  for  a  roUcall 
vote.  I  supported  this  change  as  well  as 
the  much  needed  total  reform  package. 

COUmTTTX    WORK 

Much  of  the  key  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  this  Congress  originated 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  which  I  serve.  This  includes  the  first 
malor  revision  of  our  tax  system  since 
1913,  the  revision  of  uaemployment 
compensation  as  well  as  Its  extension  to 
cover  an  additional  5  iniUioD  workers, 
and  a  15-percent  Increase  In  social  se- 
ciuity  benefits  effective  January  1,  1970. 
Other  actions  Included  the  following: 
Bocui,  aatrtTRiTT  axroait 

&1  May  the  House  passed  the  Soda] 
Security  Amendments  for  1970  which 
among  other  provtelotis  Included  both  an 
addltlaiul  S-peicent  raise  In  benefits  and 
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an  Increase  in  permissible  outside  earn- 
ings without  loss  of  benefits  from  the 
present  $1,680  to  $2,000  per  year. 

While  I  personally  had  hoped  that 
this  provision  could  have  been  further 
liberalized,  and  sponsored  legislation  to 
raise  the  aimual  limit  to  $2,400.  I  believe 
that  the  recommended  increase  will  be 
of  considerable  help  to  those  who  have 
to  work  to  supplement  their  retirement 
Incomes. 

In  addition,  the  bill  Is  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  hold  down  the 
cost  of  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs.  Just 
before  the  vote  on  final  passage  a  Re- 
publican-sponsored motion  was  offered 
to  provide  for  automatic  cost-of-Uvi&g 
increases  in  benefits  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  been  urging  for  several  years. 
This  reform  would  assure  that  benefits 
would  not  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  hopefully  remove  social 
security  adjustments  from  the  political 
arena.  This,  of  ixiiirse,  had  my  support 
and  was  approved, 

Althotigh  this  legislation  does  not  In- 
clude all  the  reforms  that  might  be 
desirable,  it  does  make  definite  and  much 
needed  progress  in  a  number  of  areas  and 
provides  greater  equity  in  the  social 
security  program.  Similar,  though  not 
identical,  legislation  is  still  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

n-CLPARE    RCPORM 

Recognizing  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem for  what  it  is  'a  failme  that  grows 
worse  every  day,"  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  new  plan  designed 
to  reverse  this  trend  through  a  work  in- 
centive program.  This  new  sv'stem,  whose 
basic  features  were  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House,  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  discourage  broken 
homes,  welfare  dependency  and  the  com- 
pounding of  urban  problems  through  the 
migration  of  recipients  from  low  to  high 
benefit  cities  and  States.  Although  I  real- 
ize that  our  complex  welfare  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  any  legislative  magic, 
I  am  convinced  that  society's  greate.'^t 
hope  lies  in  a  new  approach,  one  which 
encourages  work  and  neither  stifles  nor 
destroys  initiative. 

ORim  asnas 

The  tax  and  import  control  aspects  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  also  came 
before  the  committee.  This  bill,  a  ma;or 
part  of  the  President's  anticrime  pro- 
gram, recognizes  the  many  aspects  of 
this  problem  by  providing  a  multlple- 
proxiged  attack  Including  suffer  penal Ues 
for  drug  pushers  and  a  3-year  $403  mil- 
lion program  of  intensified  research, 
rehablliiaUon,  drug  abuse  educaUon,  and 
law  enforcement.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  nor 
of  its  close  connecUon  with  the  causes  of 
many  crimes,  with  some  estimates  Indi- 
cating that  one-half  of  all  violent  crime 
is  committed  by  persons  under  25  years 
of  age  seeking  to  support  their  addiction 
or  drug  dependence.  The  bill,  of  course, 
had  my  support. 

raauR 

m  August,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee concluded  action  on  a  bQl  (HK. 
18970)  covering  a  wide  range  of  trade, 
tariff,     and    quota    recommendations. 
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B«sicaUv.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  extends 
Presidential  authority  through  fiscal 
1974  to  lower  tariffs;  establishes  a  new 
mechanism  to  insure  tiial  US.  workers 
and  businesses  who  may  be  seriously  in- 
jured from  Increased  imports  may  be 
provided  with  tariff  adjustment  or  smu- 
lar  assistance  needed  to  remedy  such 
injury  sets  temporary  quotas  on  im- 
ports on  certain  textile  and  footwear 
articles  pending  negotiated  international 
agreements:  and  authorizes  the  Domestic 
International  Sale  Corporation— DISC— 
plan  for  encouraging  US.  export  .sales 
through  Ux  incentives.  In  taking  these 
and  other  steps  the  committee  said  that 
the  Nation  had  been  well  served  by  U.S. 
leadership  in  promoUng  freer  world 
trade,  but  noted : 

However,  the  hope  that  other  countries 
would  mo?e  toKsrU  greater  access  to  their 
own  markets  has  been  realized  all  too  m- 
frequently  ...  The  time  has  come  for  other 
countries  to  realize  that  the  United  Stales 
alone  cannot  accept  aU  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts stemming  from  Increased  productivity 
abroad  Other  industrialized  countries  must 
move  much  more  rapidly  to  open  their  mar- 
kets not  only  to  competitive  products  of 
other  tndtistrlallzed  countries,  but  also  to 
the  exports  of  developing  countries. 

I  share  this  concern. 

SItT-JACKIHrO 

The  rash  of  late  summer  hijackings 
prompted  early  committee  action  on 
President  Nixons  request  for  funds  to 
train  2.500  special  guards  to  travel 
aboard  aircraft  to  help  deter  future  hi- 
jack attempts.  Since  May  1,  1961.  there 
have  been  73  aircraft  hijacks  and  20  un- 
successful attempts.  66  of  these  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  2'i  years  and  tn  this 
year  alone  there  have  been  19. 

To  finance  this  force  the  administra- 
tion proposed  an  increase  in  the  ticket 
Ux  on  domestic  flights  from  8  to  8  "^2 
percent  and  an  increase  in  the  head  tax. 
now  paid  by  passengers  on  international 
flights.  While  getting  this  problem  fully 
imder  control  will  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  countries,  something  the 
President  is  also  seeking  to  obtain  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  need  for  these  guards 
and  added  taxes  will  be  temporary,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  criminal  acts. 


*trro  ixciai   tax   bctexsioh 
Finally,    the   committee   is  currently 
considering  the  administration's  tax  re- 
quests for  a  proposed  antipollution  tax 
on    leaded    gasoline,    and    accelerated 
schedule  for  the  collection  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes  and  the  postponement  for  an- 
other year  of  the  scheduled  reduction  in 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  Uxes 
set  to  Uke  effect  in  January.  At  the  out- 
set  I  made  It  clear  that  I  Intended  to 
oppose  in  committee  any  further  delay 
In  the  already  4-year  postponed  repeal 
of  the  7  percent  auto  excise  tax.  It  has 
been  5  years  now  since  Congress  finally 
branded  this  tax  for  what  it  Is.  an  un- 
fair burden  on  many  businesses,  workers 
and  low-  and  middle-income  consumers 
which  can  no  longer  be  justified  and 
wrote  into  law  its  phase-out. 

According  to  our  action  In  1965,  this 
discriminatory  excise  tax  should  have 
been  all  but  eliminated  In  January  1989. 
No  one  questions  the  need  for  tax  reve- 
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nues  but  since  everyone  concedes  this 
to  be  an  unfah-  tax.  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  revenue  ruse  that  should  be 
stopped.  . 

While  final  committee  action  has  bsen 
deferred  until  after  the  elecUon.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  develop  a  new  ap- 
proach by  extending  the  phase-out  in 
order  to  minimize  the  adverse  revenue 
impact,  and  that  some  way  may  also  be 
found  to  make  the  public  more  aware  of 
this  hidden  tax.  We  have  voted  for  truth 
in  lending,  truth  in  packaging,  and  I 
think  the  Congress  should  be  willing  to 
go  along  with  a  little  bit  more  truth  in 
taxation.  

COMPLETED   ACnoM 

Other  legislation  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress this  session  Included  the  foUow- 
ing  actions: 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act, 
providing  512,000  mortgage  loans  for 
low-,  moderate-  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ily homes.  ^,        ,_ 

Vietnam  educational  benefits,  in- 
creases from  $130  to  $175  per  monOi 
educational  allowances  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act. 
a  $5  billion  multtyear  program. 

Maritime  program,  10-year  revltallza- 
tlon  including  recommendation  for  n- 
nanlcal  aid  for  construction  of  a  new 
Dclto  Queen.  , 

Extended  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  aid  program  for  3  years. 

Approved  the  Community  Ment^ 
Health  Centers  ConstnicUon  Act  with 
provisions  for  mentaUy  ill  children. 

Approved  the  medical  library  assist- 
ance biU  extending  Federal  assistance 
for  sun  additional  3  years. 

The  PubUc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking 
Act.  ends  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 
and  television  after  January  1.  1971. 

EstabUshment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Golden  Eagle  Passes  for  National 
Parks  extended  for  1  year,  cost  $10. 

National  FoundaUon  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  extended. 

House  Delegate.  District  of  Columbia 
granted  a  nonvoting  House  Delegate. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Act,  a  new  agency  to  coordinate  major 

Federal  programs.  

Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  established. 
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OOOSE   LAKK   INQtTiaT 

The  flagrant  violation  of  Federal  and 
State  narcotic  and  drug  laws  at  the 
■Rock  Festival"  at  Goose  Lake  in  August 
brought  the  Nation's  drug  problem  very 
close  to  home.  While  I  agree  that  the 
control  of  these  gatherings  is  primarily 
a  State  or  local  responslbUity,  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  posed  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  by  such  volatile  mass 
assemblages  raised  the  quesUon  In  my 
own  mind  of  what.  If  any.  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  in 

such  situations.  

Consequently,  last  month  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Emakuki.  Ceixke 
of  New  York,  to  arrange  a  special  meet- 
ing between  the  law  enforcement  ^- 
cials  who  were  confronted  with  this 
problem  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee to  explore  this  question.  This  was 


held  on  September  30  with  Jackaon 
County  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Briice 
Barton  and  Jackson  County  Sheriff, 
Charles  Southworth.  among  those  giving 
a  specially  designated  subcommittee  a 
detailed  briefing. 

CBAHOCaLAIM    BUXS 

During  the  Blst  Congress.  I  Introduced 
a  number  of  bills  to  prompt  action  In 
many  areas,  including  the  following  that 

*°Cairon  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  with  respect  to  pris- 
oners of  war  iH.  Con.  Res.  362). 

Enact  the  President's  seven  major  en- 
vironmental quaUty  proposals  (H«. 
16024.  16025.  16026.  16027,  16028,  16029. 
19030). 

Raise  .social  security  benefiU,  provide 
an  escalator  clause  for  future  cost-of- 
Uving  increases,  and  Uberallze  the  outside 
earnings  allowance  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits IH.R.  14134.  1018).  

Exempt  persons  working  after  65  from 
payment  of  social  security  tax  (H.R. 
15704). 

Raise  the  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
empUon  to  $900  <HJl.  2347) . 

Extend  head  of  household  benefits  to 
single  persons  over  35  iHB.  1021). 

Equalize  tax  exemption  treatment  for 
servicemen  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  (H.R. 

618). 

Enable  members  of  the  armed  services 
to  vote  from  age  18  iH.J.  Res.  1111). 

Provide  for  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments  <HJl. 

Create  a  work  oriented  welfare  pro- 
gram(HJl.  14J73).  ^  .      a 

Prohibit  use  of  the  mails  to  transport     x 
unsolicited    pornography    <H.R.    11068. 
11316.113171.  .  _.^ 

Establish  a  National  Cemetery  at  Fort 
Custer  (H.R.  1016). 

Establish  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  'H.R.  15421). 

Establish  a  National  boating  safety 
program  (HR.  15422). 

Limit  types  of  questions  asked  by  the 
Census  (HR.  2494). 

Begin  a  5-ycar  phaseout  of  Federal 
controls  over  agriculture  (HJt.  144«S). 

Limit  Federal  farm  program  paymenta 
to  $10,000  per  producer  (H.R.  416>. 

Amend  the  Constitution  with  respect  ta 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  IH.J. 
Res.  879) .  ,.      , 

Amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools  (H.J. 
Res.  433).  „  .      . 

Provide  tax  incenUves  for  small  busi- 
ness (H.R.  1017). 

Require  the  retirement  of  committee 
chairmen  at  age  65  (H.  Res.  976). 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  It,  1970 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:' "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:    Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


October  n,  1970 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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public  interest,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  unqualified  support.  This 
problem  must  be  resolved  before  the  91st 
Congress  adjourns. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  It.  1370 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1936.  This  amend- 
ment will  change  the  nursing  staff  re- 
quirements for  small  hospitals  receiving 
benefits  under  the  medicare  program 
and  make  the  requirements  conform 
more  realistically  to  the  health  care 
needs  of  rural  America. 

Under  present  laws  a  hospital,  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  medicare  benefits, 
must  have  at  least  one  registered  nurse 
on  duty  during  each  of  the  three  8-hour 
operating  shifts.  While  this  requirement 
may  be  appropriate  for  big  city  hospitals 
having  a  ready  supply  of  registered 
nurses  to  draw  from,  it  is  extremely  Im- 
practical for  hospitals  located  In  small 
rural  commtmlties. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  more  than 
150  small  hospitals  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  participation  In  the  metlicare 
program  terminated  simply  because  they 
do  not  have  enough  registered  nurses 
available  to  meet  Federal  medicare  reg- 
ulations. In  the  Texas  panhandle  at 
least  10  hospitals  in  Carson,  Hale,  and 
Lamb  Counties  are  affected: 

Communltv  Hospital  and  Clinic,  Olton, 
Tex.  Uttlefield  Hospital  and  Clinic.  Llt- 
tlefield.  Tex.  Medical  Arts  Cllnlc-Hos- 
pital,  Littlefleld,  Tex.  South  Plains  Hos- 
pltal-Cllnic,  Amherst,  Tex.  High  Plains 
Hospital,  Hale  Center,  Tex.  E.  O.  Nich- 
ols Memorial  Hospital,  Hale  Center.  Tex. 
General  Hospital.  Plainview.  Tex.  Groom 
Memorial  Hospital.  Groom.  Tex.  McLean 
Hospital,  McLean,  Tex.,  and  Hemphill 
County  Hospital,  Canadian.  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  burdensome  require- 
ment must  be  changed,  and  It  must  be 
changed  quickly,  for  rising  hospital  and 
health  care  costs  make  it  impossible  for 
small  rural  hospitals  to  keep  their  doors 
open  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds 
supplied  by  the  medicare  program.  If 
rural  community-  hospitals  are  forced  to 
close  their  facilities  by  virtue  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  regulation,  It  will  be 
tragic  indeed.  After  all.  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  hospitals  exist  to  meet 
community  health  needs.  Artificial  rules 
must  not  be  permitted  to  frustrate  this 
basic  goal.  I  say  artlflclal  because  the 
facts  of  the  matter  indicate  that  licensed 
vocational  nurses  working  with  skilled 
physicians  and  trained  registered  nurses 
can  provide  an  adequate  level  of  nurs- 
ing care  to  hospital  patients  on  an 
around  the  clock,  7  days  a  week  basis. 

In  my  judgment  such  an  arrangement 
will  permit  small  community  hospitals 
to  continue  meeting  local  health  care 
needs.  Accordingly.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  Is  clearly  In  the 


NURSrNG  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
SMALL  HOSPITALS  MUST  BE 
CHANGED 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  1970 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MIXNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  it.  1970 

Mr.  MacQREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  This  measure  seeks  not  only  to  fight 
the  spread  and  effectiveness  of  organized 
crime,  but  also  to  combat  the  recent 
spread  of  terror  bombings  throughout 
our  Nation.  Over  the  last  18  months,  we 
have  witnessed  4,330  actual  bombings, 
1,475  attempted  bombings,  and  35,129 
bomb  threats.  The  cost  in  terms  of  de- 
stroyed property  and  loss  of  life  has  been 
tragic.  The  cost  in  terms  of  fear  experi- 
enced by  our  people  and  the  strain  on  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society  cannot  be  ac- 
curately determined  in  terms  of  dollars 
or  statistics.  The  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  makes  an  effective  attack  on 
the  criminally  insane  element  respon- 
sible for  these  terror  tactics.  Its  enact- 
ment is  imperative. 

Under  existing  law  the  transportation 
of  explosives  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  to  damage  or  destroy  personal  or 
real  property,  or  to  Injure  or  Intimidate 
any  persons  using  the  property,  is  pro- 
hibited. With  some  improvement,  tliis 
will  remain  in  the  law.  The  penalties, 
however,  for  violation  of  this  provision 
w-ill  be  substantially  increased.  The  reach 
of  the  law.  however,  is  greatly  extended 
by  making  it  unlawful  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy property  which  is  used  in  or  affects 
Interstate  commerce.  Nearly  all  types  of 
property  will  now  be  protected  by  the 
Federal  law.  Using  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect its  own  property,  the  law  fiuther 
provides  that  it  will  be  a  Federal  offense 
to  use  explosives  to  damage  or  destroy 
property  owned,  leased,  possessed,  or 
used  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  will  apply  equally  to  all 
property  of  institutions  or  organizations 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance, 
covering  most  of  our  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  damage 
caused  by  the  unlawful  use  of  explosives, 
we  are  experiencing  losses  due  to  threats 
of  bombing.  These  losses  encompass  a 
loss  of  productivity  because  of  forced 
evacuations  as  well  as  the  loss  of  our  per- 
sonal freedom  because  of  the  fear  of 
bombing  attacks.  This  legislation  ap- 
proaches this  problem  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner.  The  use  of  interstate  com- 
munication facilities  to  maliciously  re- 
port false  Information  of  bombing  at- 
tacks will  be  punished  by  not  more  than 
5  year's  Imprisonment,  $5,000.  or  both. 
Hopefully  this  specific  treatment  of 
bombing  threats  and  the  increased  pen- 
alties will  reduce  their  occurrences. 

This  legislation  will  also  gre*tly 
strengthen  our  ability  to  fight  organized 
crime.  Traditionally  organized  crime  baa 
pursued  "big-money"  crime,  notably 
gambling.  Their  actlvlUee,  however,  run 
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to  all  forms  of  crime  and  to  their  own 
form  of  ■■legitimate"  business.  The  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  deals  specifically 
with  these  aspects  of  the  crime  problem. 
By  placing  stringent  regulations  on  gam- 
bling, by  alerting  communities  to  the 
danger  of  organized  crime  through  the 
use  of  grand  juries,  by  precluding  the  use 
of  funds  derived  from  Illicit  means  for 
legitimate  business,  a  forceful  blow  will 
be  directed  at  organized  crime. 

We  have  experienced  a  spread  of  ter- 
ror tactics  throughout  our  country  as 
well  as  a  spread  of  effective  organized 
crime.  We  must  enact  this  legislation  to 
provide  our  law  enforcement  officials  the 
weapons  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  and 
stable  society.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
further  the  passage  of  this  vitally  needed 
legislation. 


atto; 


POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  it,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  tn  paying  tribute  to 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  90th  anniversary. 

The  founding  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  in  1880  by  a  group  of  leading 
Polish  immigranta  was  inspired  as  the 
unification  of  numerous  Pohsh  organiza- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  At  their  first  Sejm  in  Chicago  In 
September  of  1880.  the  delegates  adopt- 
ed a  declaration  stating  the  purposes  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance: 

To  lay  foundation  for  material  and  moral 
growth  of  the  Polish  Element  in  the  Unlt«d 
States  through  development  fund  which  la 
to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  Alliance  and 
from  which  Polish  Homes,  Schools  and  other 
welfare  projects  are  to  be  financed. 

To  provide  protection  for  the  PoU&h  Im- 
migration. 

To  provide  political  enUgbtment  to  the 
Polish  immigrants,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

To  commemorate  Poland's  historic  anni- 
versaries. 

With  these  purposes  In  mind,  the  al- 
liance set  out  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  Polish  immigrants  and  to  aid 
Poland  in  her  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

Today,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
embraces  more  than  326,332  members  in 
1.458  local  groups.  The  alliance  engages 
in  fraternal,  educational,  charitable,  and 
life  insurance  activities,  and  publishes  a 
Polish  daily  called  Zgoda,  a  semimonthly, 
and  a  biennial  youth  magazine  entitled 
Promien.  One  (rf  the  alliance's  proudest 
achievements  was  the  founding  of  Al- 
liance College  in  1913.  Beginning  as  a 
high  school  academy  and  technical  in- 
stituta.  Alliance  College  is  today  a  fully 
accredited,  coeducational,  4-year  liberal 
arts  Institution  of  higher  learning.  By 
the  end  of  1971,  the  alliance  wiU  have 
provided  In  excess  of  $1,300,000  for  sup- 
port of  the  college  since  1967. 

While  the  alliance  has  carefully  pre- 
served and  perpetuated  the  Polish  heri- 
tage. It  also  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  Integrating  the  Polish  Immigrants  Into 
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the  mainstream  of  American  life.  In  this 
dual  effort,  the  alliance  has  been  totally 
successful.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the 
American  naUon  that  our  pluralistic  so- 
ciety Is  one  in  which  each  ethnic  group. 
by  contributing  of  its  heritage  to  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  fabric  of  the  United 
States,  can  enrich  the  whole. 

I  ask  mj-  colleagues  to  loin  with  me  to 
congratulating  the  alliance  upon  its  90th 
anniversary  and  to  wish  them  continued 
success.         

VIOLATION  OF  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
RIGHTS 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    CEOBCIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  rise  today  to  add  my  support 
and  to  encourage  this  body  to  support 
my  colleague  and  the  able  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. ...   J 

I  do  this  because  a  local  district  judge. 
Judge  Ges^U.  has  Issued  an  order  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertles 
Union  restraining  one  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  from  having  printed  a  re- 
port which  has  been  written  pursuant  to 
the  committee  carrying  out  its  delegated 
duties. 

1  am  amazed  to  hear  the  suggestion 
made  that  the  committee's  request  for 
information  relating  to  the  financing  of 
revolutionary  groups  should  be  opposed 
on  some  vague  claim  that  the  inquiry 
would  violate  first  amendment  rights. 
The  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  members,  and  most 
cerUinly  Chairman  Icrord  are  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  rights  assured  by  our 
constitutional  system. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  we  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  allow  another 
branch  of  Government,  the  Judicial  as 
in  this  instance,  to  interfere  with  our 
discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  us 
under  the  Constitution.  The  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  is  a  properly 
constituted  committee  of  this  body,  and 
Its  duties  require  that  it  invesUgate  and 
make  reports  into  areas  relating  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  activities 
of  those  who  would  disrupt  the  orderly 
process  of  our  society. 

It  seems  unconscionable  to  me  that  an 
Inquiry  made  of  university  administra- 
tions which  placed  them  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  participate  can  now  be 
charged  as  a  violation  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  This  is  to  say  that  Congress 
or  Its  committees  charged  with  the  In- 
vestigation of  subversive  activities  can- 
not make  such  an  inquiry  and  would 
work  to  deny  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  their  own  first  amendment  rights 
to  acquire  pertinent  and  necessary  In- 
formation upon  the  basis  of  which  they 
may  make  reasoned  Judgments  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  some  of  the  great  Is- 
sues confronting  our  Nation.  It  la  a  rule 
as  old  as  the  history  of  this  country  that 
Congress  may  investigate  any  subject 
upon  which  It  may  legislate,  and  I  urge 
that  each  Member  of  thla  body  sertoualy 
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consider  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  has  been  mandated  to 
make  relevant  inquiries  on  the  subject 
of  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Con- 
gress in  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion: and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  radicals  have  been  commonly 
known  to  be  of  such  character  that  the 
very  life  of  our  educational  system  has 
been  challenged.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  threat  to  academic  freedom  comes 
from  that  source  and  is  assisted  by  the 
court  order  we  heard  about  today  which 
would  support  the  charge  that  the  com- 
mittees  inquiry  is  in  violation  of  first 
amendment  rights  or  a  subsidiary  con- 
cept described  as  "academic  freedom." 
Today  I  have  written  the  Attorney 
General  and  asked  that  he  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  seek  the  dissolving  of  Judge 
Gesell's  order  on  the  following  grounds: 
First,  for  a  Federal  court  judge  to  enjoin 
the   Oovemment   Printing   Office   from 
printing  any  material  handed   it  by  a 
legislative  committee  violates  freedom  of 
the  press  as  provided  in  the  Constitution: 
second,  under  the  separation  of  powers 
as  provided  in  the  ConsUtution.  the  Judi- 
ciary has  no  authority  to  prevent  the  leg- 
islative branch  from  Issuing  reports  and 
having  them  printed  when  the  legislative 
branch  is  carrying  out  the  duties  assigried 

to  It-  .... 

Mr.  Spep-ker.  it  is  my  hope  and  desire 

that  aU  Members  of  the  Congress  wlU  be 
as  concerned  about  the  intrusion  of 
Judge  Gesell  into  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  as  I 
am,  and  I  would  also  hope  that  the  press 
would  be  as  concerned  about  preserving 
freedom  of  the  Government  press  as  they 
are  about  preserving  freedom  of  the  In- 
diiidual  press.  In  any  event,  we  cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  see  Judge  Gesell  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  Congress  from  car- 
rying out  lis  constitutional  duties  nor 
can  we  stand  aside  and  see  htm  attempt 
to  prevent  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General: 

ocToaas  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Joun  Mitckxu., 
Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M*.  ATroENTT  Gendial:  I  understand 
tint  mtmber«  or  the  Houm  Committee  on 
Inwrnal  Seeurtty  have  been  in  contact  with 
your  office  for  representation  In  tlie  matter 
ol  the  Tempomrv  RMtrainlng  Order  entered 
by  Judge  Oejell  against  the  PubUc  Printer 
and  the  Supenntend«nt  ol  Documintt  to 
restrain  the  printing  and  pubUcatlon  of  a 
Bouse  Report  ttled  tjile  datt. 

ThlB  la  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
moat  Members  of  the  CongreM  I  regret 
the  action  of  the  Court  as  unwarranted  In- 
terference with  the  legislative  prerogaUvea 
and  a  direct  violation  of  the  speech  and  de- 
bale  clause  and  of  freedom  of  the  pre»— the 
Government  Preas. 

Certainly,  the  Oovernment  la  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  aa  are  enjoyed  by 
other  dtlaens.  I  trust  that  you  wUI  imme- 
diately move  to  obtain  s  dlasoluaon  of  the 
restraining  order  a>d  that  jou  will  preae  this 
matter  with  greatest  diligence.  Tour  atten- 
tion thereto  wtU  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Kindest  personal  regazila. 
Tours  very  truly, 

CHSa  Thokfson, 
ireinber  o/  Conjreis. 


October  U,  1970 

THEN    AND    NOW    ETERNAL    VIGI- 
LANCE IS  THE  PRICE  OF  LIBERTY 


October  11,,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NKW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr^sday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  stiU  timely  and 
very  appropriate  Independence  Day  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Bruno  J.  Rolak. 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso.  Dr.  Rolak,  with  an  In- 
depth  understanding  of  past  events  and 
a  perceptive  insight  into  the  future,  won- 
ders aloud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  early  American  patriots 
would  have  fac«d  if  endowed  with  today  a 
altitudes,  cultural  sophisUcation.  and 
concepts  of  "justice."  He  also  observes 
that  while  the  times  between  the  winning 
of  our  independence  eis  a  nation  and 
present-day  struggles  to  preserve  liberty 
and  freedom  are  markedly  different  in 
material  terms,  the  stakes  are  still  "Ub- 
erty.  independence,  and  security." 

To  the  critics  that  nothing  Is  right  with 
America,  Dr.  Rolak  retorts: 

You  have  not  exhausted  aU  poaslblUtles. 
Try  supporting  your  country,  your  soIdJers. 
and  your  President! 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  few  days  before 
the  event  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
heritages— free  elections— It  would  be 
well  worth  while  taking  the  time  to  give 
serious  thought  to  Dr.  Rolak's  appraisal 
of  history  as  It  might  have  been.  His  ^ 
address  follows :  3 

Then  an»  Now  ETEiNAt  Vicilanck  la  tk«      X 

PrICX  or    LIBOTT 

Ab  a  hlstorv  t*ocher.  I  hnve  frequent  dis- 
cussion* wlthconsclentlous  student*  who  are 
troubled  by  conditions  in  America  today,  and 
who  are  eager  for  guidance  and  advice. 

Quite  a  lew  studenu.  who  disapprove  of 
the  recent  turmoU  In  college  towns,  never- 
thelesfl  try  to  excuse  or  Justify  the  undisci- 
plined behavior  of  their  generation  by  in- 
sisting that  they  are  a  lost  generation.  -Never 
before,"  tbey  t*ll  me.  "have  young  people 
had  it  so  tough.  The  problems  America  faces 
today  are  insurmountable!" 

The  students  are  vague  aboui  their  sources 
of  InfonnaUon.  Usually  they  mention  a  Su- 
preme Court  justice,  some  coUegc  professors, 
and  self-appointed  propheU  who  are  either 
on  the  FBI  wanted  list  or  out  on  ball. 

I  then  remind  these  troubled  studento  at 
the  "insunnounuble  problems"  young  peo- 
ple faced  in  the  post;  such  as  the  young  peo- 
ple In  the  South  during  Reconstruction  days. 
whose  entire  world  suddenly  collapsed,  or  the 
1930  depression  when  men  with  college  de- 
grees stood  in  long  lines  on  street  comers 
waltlBg  for  their  bowl  of  soup  I  Today,  I 
would  Uke  to  r«call  a  lime  In  the  past  when 
other  Americans  faced  Insurmountable  prob- 
lems. , 

The  year  was  1776.  and  a  divided  people 
was  going  to  war;  only  about  one-third  of 
the  population  In  the  colonies  supported  the 
revolution;  about  one-third  was  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  conflict;  and  one-third  was  pro- 
British. 

The  nations  of  Eurtjpe  were  antl-Brttlsh 
rather  than  pro-American,  but  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  colonies.  Yet.  they  pre- 
dicted a  quick  and  easy  victory  for  the 
British.  The  only  question,  they  said,  wna 
how  long  the  colonies  would  survive. 

As  for  the  colonies,  they  did  not  even  have 
a  national  govertiment  when  the  fluting 
began.  Tbe  Articles  of  ConfederatJon  were 


drawn  up  after  the  war  surted.  and  were 
not  adopted  by  oil  the  states  until  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

T*here  was  no  national  army,  only  poorly 
trained  milltla  units,  some  of  which  refused 
to  nght  outside  of  their  state  botmdarle^. 

In  the  winter  of  1777-78  the  Continental 
Congress  had  to  flee  Philadelphia,  as  the  Brit- 
ish occupied  It. 

States  printed  their  own  paper  money;  the 
Continental  Congresa  printed  ContlnenUl 
paper  dollars.  People  had  little  confidence  in 
these  currencies  and  the  expression  "Not 
worth  a  Continental"  was  used  to  describe 
things  of  little  value.  There  waa  Immediate 
runaway  inflation,  the  cost  of  Uvtng  rising 
50  percent  In  the  flrst  four  years. 

Soldiers  serving  Id  the  milltla  sometimes 
did  not  receive  their  pay  for  six  month£. 
Some  soldiers  In  the  Continental  Army  were 
not  paid  for  13  months.  Thoaa  who  kept  dia- 
ries noted  that  In  the  march  on  Trenton, 
there  waa  blood  on  the  snow  from  frozen 
feet. 

George  Washington  arrived  at  Valley  Forge 
with  24,000  men.  After  a  bitter  winter,  some- 
times wUh  one  meal  a  day  and  often  no 
fuel  with  temperatures  below  aero.  Waablng- 
lon  marched  out  m  the  spring  with  13.000 
men. 

That  war  was  fought  on  American  soil. 
Property  belonging  to  patriots  waa  confis- 
cated or  destroyed. 

The  British  blockaded  the  ports  and  stop- 
ped almost  all  imports  and  exports.  Thla 
ruined  merchants  and  threw  thousands  of 
men  out  of  work — and  there  was  no  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Yet,  despite  all 
these  difficulties,  a  small  group  of  patriots 
refused  to  quit.  They  provided  the  leaders 
who  sec  the  example  which  led  the  nation 
to  Independence. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  those  early 
Americans  surmounted  quite  a  few  "Insur- 
mountable obstacles."  Surely,  our  dlfflcultles 
today  are  not  as  formidable  as  those  tbey 
faced. 

Of  course.  If  Washington  and  his  contem- 
poraries bad  to  flght  that  war  today,  they 
would  face  a  few  problems  not  present  In 
their  time. 

For  example,  if  the  war  for  Independence 
were  being  waged  today,  we  could  expect 
that  some  "peace  at  any  price"  groups  would 
send  relief  and  medical  supplies  to  Oeorge 

ni. 

A  picture  magazine  would  run  a  story  on 
the  deplorable  conditions  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  would  aek,  "Is  this  war  worth  such  suf- 
fering?" 

We  could  expect  a  feattire  article  In  a  large 
metropolitan  dally,  quoting  a  reliable  source 
to  the  effect  that  a  New  England  school 
teacher  named  Nathan  Hale  was  a  spv  for 
the  CIA. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  city  would  say 
there  waa  no  validity  to  the  "domino 
theory:"  therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  defend 
Ma.^aachu8et  ts . 

A  powerful  civil  liberties  group  would  as- 
sign its  best  lawyers  to  defend  Benedict 
Arnold.  Several  tax-exempt  foundations 
would  pay  the  costs  Benedict  Arnold  woiUd 
be  tried  In  absentia,  of  course,  since  he  would 
be  leading  a  British  regiment  In  a  raid 
agnln.^t  the  Southern  colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  trial.  And,  when  the  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court,  one  of  its  Justices  would  read 
the  majority  opinion  which  condemned  Army 
Justice  and  ordered  Benedict  Arnold  re- 
stored to  his  full  rank,  with  back  pay. 

Next.  newscBEters  would  Interview  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  while  six  publishers  would  bid 
for  the  rights  to  his  memoirs,  which  would 
appear  imder  the  title  /  IV as  a  Victim  of  the 
Establishment.  Several  hundred  college  pro- 
fessors would  make  the  book  required  read- 
ing in  their  courses,  while  cempiw  organiza- 
tions called  "Students  for  a  Decadent  So- 
ciety" would  arrange  for  Arnold  to  speak  at 
their  schools. 
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Today  we  are  engaged  In  another  struggle, 
where  the  stakes  again  are  liberty,  independ- 
ence and  security.  A  few  months  ago.  It  was 
called  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Today  It  Is  "the 
war  In  Indochina."  Where  are  the  critics  who 
ridiculed  the  domino  theory  when  It  was  ad- 
vanced by  our  far-sighted  statesmen? 

We  are  being  told.  "The  United  States  does 
not  have  to  be  fighting  In  Vietnam!"  That 
Is  true:  we  do  not  have  to  be  fighting  m 
Vietnam.  We  could  be  fighting  in  Alaska  or 
HawaU  or  California. 

Prominent  public  figures  have  stated, 
"This  la  the  wrong  war,  in  the  wrong  place, 
at  the  wrong  time."  This  is  a  nlce-soundlng 
phrase,  but  the  speakers  ehould  be  asked: 
"Where  Is  the  right  place,  and  when  Is  the 
right  time  to  confront  world  communist  ex- 
pansion?" Would  tbey  prefer  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  1879?  Or  Florida  and  Texas  in 
1976? 

In  his  writings  and  speeches.  Winston 
Churchill  correctly  pointed  out  that  leaders 
of  the  peace  and  pacifist  movements  In  the 
19305  did  not  prevent  World  War  n.  What 
they  did  do  by  appeasing  Nazi  Germany  waa 
merely  to  postpone  the  war  so  that  when  it 
did  come  In  l93fl.  It  waa  far  more  terrible, 
and  lasted  much  longer,  than  would  have 
been  the  case  If  the  world  democracies  bad 
resisted  Nazi  expansion. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  aflirm  that 
our  soldiers  of  the  past  did  not  die  In  vain. 
Let  us  be  honest:  if  we  permit  Southeast 
Asia  to  fall  to  the  communists,  we  shall  be 
the  first  generation  of  Americans  who  have 
left  our  fighting  men  die  In  vain. 

Whether  we  admit  It  or  not.  the  world 
views  that  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  a  test 
of  strength  and  of  will  between  world  com- 
munism and  the  United  States. 

Fotu*  American  Presidents  have  promised 
to  support  South  Vietnam  until  that  nation 
Is  assured  Independence  and  a  Just  peace.  I 
remind  you  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
member  of  NATO.  The  time  could  come  when 
we  might  have  to  ask  NATO  roemben  to 
come  to  our  assistance.  If  we  break  our 
promise  to  South  Vietnam,  how  could  we 
expect  NATO  nations  to  keep  their  promise 
to  us? 

We  are  being  told  that  American  democ- 
racy cannot  long  survive  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. I  say  to  you:  American  democracy 
cannot  long  survive  an  American  defeat,  or  a 
betrayal  of  an  ally,  in  Indochina. 

Are  we  willing  to  admit  that  the  United 
States,  with  li»  vast  resources  and  talent, 
with  its  population  of  200  mUllon.  is  tK> 
match  for  a  primitive  cammunUt  nation  of 
about  17  million?  If  we  ore  willing  to  admit 
failure,  let  us  then  also  admit  to  our  chil- 
dren that  American  democracy  was  a  satis- 
factory 5>-stem  in  the  past,  but  that  It  Is  no 
longer  a  match  for  militant  world  commu- 
nism. 

Let  tu  admit  that  Marx.  Lenin  and  Stalin 
were  right,  and  that  Washington.  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  were  wrong  Let  us  then  quickly 
scrap  this  American  democracy,  with  Its 
roots  In  Christianity,  as  a  system  which 
breeds  weaklings  and  complained:  and  let 
us  adopt  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 
similar  to  the  type  which  drove  ui  out  of 
Asia. 

So.  what  Is  the  answer? 

TixB  answer  I  do  not  have,  but  some  sug- 
gestions I  would  Uke  to  offer. 

Several  months  ago.  at  a  social  functicQ. 
a  university  professor  was  bemoaning  our 
Involvement  In  the  war,  and  he  said:  "We 
have  tried  protesting.  We  have  Hied  march- 
ing. We  have  tried  praying.  We  hare  even 
tried  rioting!  Is  there  no  hope?  No  solu- 
tion?" 

Somewhat  unkindly.  I  suggested:  "You 
have  not  exhausted  all  possibilities.  Try 
supporting  your  country,  your  soldiers,  and 
your  Prealdentl" 

For  thu  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
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This  nation  which  played  a  major  role  in 
defeating  powerful  Nasi  Germany  and  Japan, 
could  end  that  war  In  Asia  In  months  If 
wa  give  our  President  today  the  support  we 
gave  President  Roosevelt  during  WW  H. 

But  to  my  colleague  profeasor,  support  of 
the  country,  Its  soldiers  and  its  Praeldant 
was  the  one  unacceptable  solution.  He  t>e- 
longs  to  that  new  breed  on  college  emm- 
puses:  that  group  of  students  and  professors 
who  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
agree  with  them. 

There  Is  In  the  United  States  today  an 
over -publicized  minority  which  interferes 
with  the  war  effort,  which  laughs  at  Ameri- 
can traditions,  especially  patriotism,  and 
which  ridicules  our  servicemen,  past  and 
present. 

The  news  me<lla.  too.  generously  refer  to 
them  as  impatient  Idealists.  Vice  I»resJdent 
Agnew  refers  to  them  as  "biuns." 

My  first  suggestion  is  this:  let  us  here- 
after call  them  by  their  right  name:  imma- 
ture, and  spoiled  children.  Let  us  stop  ask- 
ing them:  "Why  are  you  rioting?"  Let  us  ask 
them:   "Why  are  you  prolonging  the  war?" 

Next,  let  ti£  realize,  and  let  us  renUnd 
others,  that  the  "insurmountable  problems" 
we  face  today,  are  nowhere  near  as  difficult  as 
the  "Insurmountable  problems"  which  were 
surmounted  by  Americans  In  the  past. 

Third,  lee  us  realize,  and  let  ua  remind 
others,  that  unless  we  resist  communist  ex- 
pansion with  all  our  energy,  in  a  matter  of  s 
few  years  our  problems  will  indeed  become 
insurmountable. 

Next,  let  us  realize  that  patriotism  Is  the 
sword  and  the  shield  of  oiu-  nation,  and  that 
patriotism  Is  the  concern  of  all  people — not 
only  that  of  the  soldier:  every  person  who 
makes  this  nation  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live  Is  a  patriot:  the  employer  who  hires 
youngsters  he  does  not  really  need:  our 
public  officials  who  work  long  hours  know- 
ing they  will  not  be  paid  for  overtime;  our 
conscientious  but  underpaid  school  teachers: 
every  person  who  condemns  proved  cases 
of  discrimination  and  prejudice:  doctors  and 
other  professional  men  who  donate  their  serv- 
ices to  the  needr.  all  who  gave  unselfishly 
of  their  time  and  skills  to  assist  their  com- 
munity, their  church,  their  schools,  their 
ethnic  group — each  of  these  deserves  the 
honorable  title  of  patriot. 

Finally.  I  would  Uke  to  leave  this  parting 
thought  with  you:  When  a  nation  ceases  to 
honor  Its  patriots  of  the  past,  it  ceases  to 
have  a  future) 


ITALIAN  TRIBUNE  NEWS  HONORS 
CONGRESSMAN  RODINO'S  EF- 
FORTS IN  BEHALF  OP  A  NATIONAL 
COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  irrw  JKB£KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESE?«TATJVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
Columbus  Day  haf  been  celebrated  as  a 
State  holiday  In  many  ol  our  States  by 
millions  of  Americans.  I  am  pleased  that 
as  the  result  of  enduring  efforts  Congress 
has  too  given  rightful  recognition  to  Co- 
limibus  for  his  unique  and  everlasting 
contribution  to  history  and  that  Colum- 
bus Day  will  become  a  national  bohday  aa 
of  1971. 

While  many  individuals,  organizations, 
and  Members  of  Congress  urged  such 
recognition,  my  friend  and  colleague 
Pbter  Rodino  was  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  legislation.  And,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  the  following 
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rewnt  editorial  from  the  ItaUan  Tribune 
News: 

COLflUVS  D»T  «  Naitonai.  BOI-niJT 
A  long  rompalgn  wUl  Anally  be  cro*"*^ 
wiVh  glory   n«t  year  »-h«  Columbus  Day 
WUl  bi  celebrned  In  UUi  country  ai  a  Na- 
Uoaal  Holiday.  , 

Leading  iKe  campaign  In  the  HmiM  of 
Bepr«enl.tiv«  U)  give  chrlatopher  CoUim- 
bu;  hi*  proper  rw^^gnuion  t°r  dlscovertog 
America  tiai  Rep    Peler  W    Bodlno  (D-lOth 

Conlirewman  Rodmo  began  his  campaign 
to  gali  proper  recognition  lor  Cltrlstopber 
Columbus  many  years  ago  and  continued  un- 
ceasingly m  hU  eOorti  despite  the  (act  that 
at  ;lmcj  i!icy  jeemed  doomed  to  tallute. 

Columbus  Day  is  an  occaalon  on  which 
Italian  Pride  reaches  a  high  point  through- 
out the  ttorld.  as  «ell  as  In  this  country. 

Chrtstoper  Columbus  not  only  stands  out 
tor  hlf  great  discovery  but  the  paUence  and 
courage  which  It  required.  A  lesser  man 
would  have  never  started  on  the  voyage  even 
It  he  envUioned  the  new   lands  across  the 

'^Thal  Columbus  had  the  patience,  courage 
and  toreslght  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  and  to 
his  Italian  backgrotmd  which  provided  him 
with  these  jtiributes, 

Wlthou--  iiiiestion.  Columbus  Day  Is  the 
one  occasion  when  aU  Italians  not  only  feel 
a  common  pride  tor  the  Oreat  Navigator  but 
a  common  pride  In  their  ancestry  and  tor 
one  another 

While  It  Is  very  well  Uiat  such  a  leellng 
should  pervade  among  Italians  on  Columbus 
Dav  It  leaves  open  the  thought  feeling  should 
prevail  among  Italians  on  every  day  of  the 
year  Thr.t  truly  would  be  a  wonderful  and 
memorable  happening  tor  which  all  Italians 
could  be  proud. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  satisfied  wltn 
a  partial  victory  In  the  cau.-^e  ol  unity  and 
love  among  lullans  tor  one  another  on  this 
occasion  of  the  day  when  one  of  their  own 
found  a  new  world  in  which  men  of  all  races, 
color  and  creed  could  have  a  new  way  of  life 
under  democratic  processes. 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX  CITY-FORT 
BENNING    CHAPTERS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


OF    CEOaf'tA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.   Speaker.   Fort 
Benning.  Ga..  Is  the  home  of  the  In- 
fantry. Queen   of   Battle.   Us   shoulder 
patch  reads    Follow  Me." 

This  is  illustrative  of  the  Columbus- 
Phenix  City-Fort  Benning  chapter  of  the 
Association  of  the  US.  Army— AUSA. 
Within  its  ranks  are  to  be  found  the  top 
leadership  in  both  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary communities.  Its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  achievement  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  entire  country. 
Its  example  and  its  contributions  in  the 
national  defense  effort  are  reflected  In 
the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  of  Fort 
Benning  and  its  hometowns:  Columbus 
Ga..  and  Phenix  City.  Ala. 

The  ADSA  is  having  its  national  con- 
vention in  Washington  this  week  and 
the  splendid  delegation  from  the  Colum- 
bus-Phenix  City-Port  Benning  chapter 
is  composed  of  the  high  caliber  men  who 
have  become  synonymous  with  that  out- 
standing chapter. 

Every  citizen,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary. In  our  communities  contribute  to 
the  superb  military-clMlian  relationship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  course,  but  special  commendation 
goes  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Orwin  C.  Talbott.  com- 
manding general  of  Fort  Benning.  a^d 
the  curent  officers  of  the  local  ADSA 
chapter:  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Flowers.  Jr..  pres- 
ident' Col.  Jacob  L.  Riley.  Jr..  retired, 
arst  vice  president;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Daley, 
second  vice  president;  Col.  William  R. 
Guthrie,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Lt. 
Col.  Peter  J.  Foss.  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

To  illustrate  the  exceptional  perform- 
ance of  this  chapter  of  AUSA.  I  would 
like  to  list  below  the  1970  chapter  and 
company  awards,  made  during  the  na- 
tional meeting  this  week,  and  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  Columbus-Phe- 
nix  Citv-Fort  Benning  chapter  among 
these  isindlcatlve  of  the  very  fine  leader- 
ship and  hard  work  of  each  member 
which  won  lor  them  the  coveted  award 
of  Best  Chapter  Overall: 

CMAPna  *!•»  Company  Awakos— 1970 

aeST    CHAPTER    AWARDS 

Largest  Overall  Membership.  June  30.  1970: 
Colurabus-Phenlit  City-Port  Benning  Chap- 
ter Bunners-up:  Braxton  Bragg.  Central 
Tes.is-Fon  Hood. 

Greatest  Percentage  Increase  in  Member- 
ship. Julv  1.  1969-June  30.  1970;  Bavarian 
Alpme  Chapter.  Runners-up:  John  C.  Per- 
sons. Rs-ukyus. 

Greatest  Membership  Input,  July  1.  1969- 
June  30  1970:  Columbus-Phenix  City-Port 
Benning  Chapter  Runnera-up:  Braxton 
Bragg  Central  Texiii-Port  Hood. 

Greatest  avlllan  Membership  Input  (Other 
than  active  dutyl  July  1.  19B9-June  30.  1970: 
Tennessee  Valley  chapter  Runners-up:  Co- 
lumbus-Phenlx  Clty-Port  Benning.  George 
Washington 

Greatest  Percentage  Increase  In  Clvlllnn 
Membership  i  Other  than  active  dutyl 
July  1.  19«9-June  30.  1970  John  C.  Penwos 
Chapter.  Runners-up:  Mld-Palatlnate.  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Greatest  Corporate  Membership.  June  30. 
1970:  Daniel  Boone  Chapter.  Runners-up: 
Braxton  Bragg.  Pikes  Peak. 

B«.<t  Single  Meeting;  Central  Texas-Port 
Hood  Chapter  and  Minutemen  Chapter.  Run- 
rers-up:  Coastal  Empire.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Be^t  Overall  Meetings;  Tacomn-Fort  Lewls- 
Olympla  Chapter  Runners-up;  Coastal  Em- 
pire East  B^v.  Leonldas  Polk 

Best  Overall  Projects ;  Braxton  Bragg  Chap- 
ter and  Columbus-Phenix  City-Fort  Benning 
Chapter.  Runners-up;  Central  Texas-Port 
Hood.  Hewlon  D.  Baker.  Southwest  Oklahoma 
Most  Active  in  Telling  the  Army  Story; 
Columbus-Phenix  City-Port  Benning  Chap- 
ter. Runners-up;  Central  Texas-Fort  Hood. 
Greater  Los  Angeles.  Southwest  Oklahoma- 
Most  active  m  Pursuit  of  AUSA  Objectives; 
Braxton  Br.vg?  Chapter  Runners-up;  Henry 
Leavenworth.  Newton  D  Biker,  Tacoma-Fon 
Lewls-Olympla. 

Best  Performance  Overseas:  3d  Infantry 
Division  Chapter.  Runners-up:  Berlin.  Hei- 
deltierg 

Best  Chapter  Overall;  Columbus-Phenix 
City-Port  Benning  Chapter.  Runners-up; 
Braxton  Brogg.  Central  Texas-Fort  Hood. 
Leonldas  Polk. 
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POST  OFFICE  BUILT  WITHOUT 
PERMIT 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  as- 


sorted articles   from   Washington   area 
newspapers : 

Hues  PoCTAt.  PAciLrry  Rises  Wiinotrr  HsvlNfi 
Bt'iLciNC  Prawrr  Here 
(By  Don  Beanprel 
Most  homeowners  know  they  must  get  a 
building  permit  before  they  befin  a  porch 
addition,  build  a  garage  or  construct  a  patio 
Forget  to  obtain  one.  and  It  Isnt  long  before 
an  Inspector  from  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Building  Inspection  Division  Is  on  the  scene. 
Yet,   officials   of    the    building    Inspectors 
oBlce  did  nothing  while  a  prominent  Balti- 
more contractor  proceeded  rapidly  with  con- 
struction of  a  $700,000,  parcel  post  handling 
facility  in  Prince  Georges  county.  The  con- 
tractor did  not  have  a  building  permit. 

The  Henry  A.  Knott  Construction  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  m  Baltimore,  Is 
pushing  completion  of  the  building  located 
at  lOlOl  George  Palmer  Highway,  Lanham. 
The  building  Is  to  he  leased  to  the  federal 
government  to  house  Its  regional  parcel  post 
operations  now  located   In  the  District. 

Stipulations  in  the  contract  require  that 
the  facility  l>e  useable  by  Oct.  15  and  fully 
operational  by  Nov.  1.  The  building  at  this 
time  is  nearly  7S  percent  complete. 

Until  lo-st  Friday,  the  only  permit  Issued 
to  Knott  Construction  was  for  the  buildings 
foundation  There  Is  no  sewer  available  at 
the  site,  and  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission,  estimates  it  will  be  18 
months  before  a  sewer  line  Is  available. 

Heury  A.  Knott  Construction  was  founded 
by  the    now-deceased    father    of    Henry    J. 
Knott     also    a    prominent    contractor.   The 
younger  Knott  headed  the  Mandel  tor  Gov- 
ernor steering  Committee,  and  made  contri- 
butions to  Gov.  Marvin  Mandels  campaign 
for  reelection.  Instead  of  making  the  usual 
application   to  the  Prince  Georges   County 
Health   Department   for  setter  connections, 
the  contractors  went  directly  to  the  state     j; 
Health  Department  m  Baltimore,  seeking  an     3 
exception  to  the  ban  on  sewer  hooli-ups  In-     >* 
stituted  m  Prince  Georges  last  summer  by 
Dr  NeU  Solomon,  secretary  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Tlie  post  of  secretary  of  health  and  mental 
hygiene  was  created  by  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  July,  1969.  Governor  Mandel 
appoln-ed  Dr.  Solomon  to  this  post 

Dr  Solomon  granted  the  request  for  a  spe- 
cial exception  to  the  contractors  in  a  letter 
to  Dr  Perry  Stearns,  acting  health  officer  for 
Prince  Georges.  Dr.  Solomon  wrote  swarns. 
•■  .  .  while  It  Is  necessary  to  continue  close 
control  over  sewage  flow.  It  would  not  serve 
the  pubUc  interest  to  deprive  population 
groups  of  such  easeiitlal  facilities  as  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  Ibast  odlces. "  Nearby 
sewer  lines  were  still  not  available,  however 
The  contractors  then  made  appUcatlon  in 
Baltimore  to  provide  the  •  •  •  noted  the  re- 
quest and  the  Prince  Georges  Health  De- 
partment voiced  disapproval.  The  area  where 
the  huge  building  Is  being  erected  U  unsuit- 
able for  septic  tank  operation,  local  health 
officials  noted. 

Dr  Stearns  told  The  Sentinel  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  construction  of  the  faculty 
until  It  was  50  per  cent  completed  "They 
made  no  application  for  sewage  approval 
through  my  office.'  Dr.  Stearns  said. 

Joseph  E.  Bartell  Sr..  who  heads  the 
County's  Department  of  Inspection  and 
Permits  said  he  first  became  aware  of  the 
construction  when  he  was  Informed  of  the 
situation  by  a  Sentinel  reporter  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

BarteU  admitted  that  a  later  Inspection 
revealed  that  the  Knott  Company  had  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  construction  covered 
in  the  permit  issued  for  the  buUdlng'l  foun- 
dation. Bartell  said  he  halted  the  construc- 
tion for  a  short  time  on  Frld.-.y.  and  then 
Issued  a  permit  covering  the  construction 
already  completed  and  authorizing  the 
builder  to  complete  the  Job. 

When  asked  why  the  permit  was  Issued. 
BarteU.    apparently    contradicting   his  orlg- 
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laal  statement,  said,  "We  buve  been  keeping 
a  close  watcb  on  what  was  happening  there. 
We  have  Inspected  their  building  plans,  and 
they  conformed  to  county  requirements." 

On  Thurttday.  when  Bartell  was  flrst  asked 
about  the  George  Palmer  Highway  construc- 
tion he  refused  The  Sentinel  permission  to 
see  the  tileii  covering  the  work.  When  tb* 
flies  were  examined  on  Monday  they  con- 
tained the  permit  Usued  on  Friday.  There 
were  no  records  of  Job  inspections  in  the 
folder. 

"Those  records."  BarteU  said,  "are  In  the 
hands  of  our  inspectors  out  m  the  field,  and 
you'll  have  to  have  u  special  appointment 
to  see  them." 

BarteU  said  the  sole  authority  governing 
his  belated  granting  of  the  building  permit 
came  from  County  Attorney  Lionel  Lock- 
hart.  Lockhart  wrote  Bartell,  "I  have  re- 
viewed the  application  and  the  facts,  and 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Stearns  that  tbey  (Knott 
Construction)  were  exempt  from  the  sewer 
moratorium,  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  you 
were  Justified  in  Issuing  tbe  building  permit 
at  this  time." 

Dr.  Stearns  told  The  Sentinel.  "We  have 
a  written  agreement,  maybe  not  legally  bind- 
ing, but  written,  with  tbe  Inspection  and 
Perniiu  Division  that  they  would  await  ap- 
proval from  the  Health  Department  before 
issuing  any  building  permit."  According  to 
Dr.  Stearns,  this  Is  the  first  time  the  Build- 
ing and  Inspections  office  has  Ignored  tbe 
^prement. 

The  original  permit  listed  the  owner  of 
the  facility  as  bea  Land  Services,  located  In 
Elizabeth  City.  N.J.  but  in  an  appUcatlon 
dated  Sept.  24  (or  permission  to  construct 
holding  tanks  to  handle  sewage  from  the 
building,  the  applicant  was  listed  as  Mall 
Expres,"!  Inc.  Its  address  wae  given  a?  10101 
George  Palmer  Highway,  tbe  construction 
site. 

In  this  application,  a  request  was  made  to 
permit  construction  of  four  holding  tanks 
to  retain  scjvsge  until  U  could  be  hauled 
away  by  a  sewage  contractor.  The  sewage 
woujd  be  dumped  In  existing  sew^e  faclll- 
t!e«.  Average  sewage  flow  at  the  site  was  esti- 
mated at  4000  gallons  a  day.  The  application 
»ald  7S  persons  would  be  working  at  the 
facility. 

Dr.  Stearns  Indicated  to  Tbe  Sentinel  that 
he  was  not  sympathetic  to  this  appeal.  These 
contractors  took  It  on  Uiemselves  to  push 
ahead  the  completion  of  this  Job  without 
proper  building  permits."  be  told  a  reporter. 
"I  feel  they  must  comply  with  the  county's 
sewage  regulations  and  receive  no  special 
consideration  from  this  office.  I  couldn't  au- 
thorize holding  tanks  for  this  project.  I 
could  not  recommend  them."  Dr.  Stearns 
said.  "I  am  writing  a  letter  tJtiat  basically 
says  this  to  Dr.  Solomon:  If  he  wants  to  go 
ahead  and  grant  approval  after  we  have  said 
tb&t  we  cannot  approve  these  holding  tanks, 
tben  the  approval  will  have  to  come  from  his 
office."  Marvin  Vaughn  of  the  Inspections 
and  Permits  Division  agreed  that  Bartell  was 
acting  properly  In  granting  the  permit  to 
complete  tbe  conatructlon  Job. 

"I  don't  deny  that  be  (Knott)  broke  the 
law;  but  if  you  expect  all  tbe  citizens  in 
tbe  county  who  Inadvertently  go  beyond  tbe 
law  to  be  slapped  down,  then  this  county 
would  be  a  cruel  place  to  live,"  Vaughn  said. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  8,  ISTOf 

Post  OmcE  Bttti-t  Befobz  Pkhmtt  Issus 
(By  Jamee  Macnecs) 

Htattsvelue,  October  7 — A  Baltimore  con- 
itructlon  firm  ba^  nearly  completed  a  new 
federaJ  poet  office  facility  in  Prince  0«orgee 
ootm.t7  without  first  having  obtained  a  build- 
ing permit  and  with  no  provltion  for  sewage 
dispoaal. 

TiM  Henry  A.  KCMtt  Oonitnictlon  Company 
waa  given  permlaalon  only  to  set  the  founda- 
tion for  the  1700.000  pwcel  poet  handling 
iftclUtr  In  inld-Augu«t. 
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Under  tbe  contract  awarded  the  owner, 
Sea  Land  Services,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.J.. 
the  lease-bock  plant  wa£  to  have  been  us- 
able by  Octotwr  15  and  fully  operational 
by  November  1. 

SrvENTT-rtVE    PCHCENT   COUPLETED 

It  is  now  ab-jut  75  per  cent  completed.  The 
construction  permit  was  belatedly  Issued  last 
Friday  after  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  :be  county  D!^p:trtment  of  Inspections  and 
Permits  that  work  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
foundation  siage. 

However,  no  provision  for  disposal  of  tbe 
waste  has  been  maxie.  The  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Conuniselon  estimates  Its 
line,  now  2,000  feet  away,  will  not  be  eiEtend- 
ed  to  the  site  at  lOlOl  George  Palmer  high- 
way, Lanham,  for  about  a  year. 

ALTCBNATE    METHODS 

Both  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
counties  have  been  under  a  sewer  hookup 
ban  for  five  months  because  of  health  haz- 
ards from  raw  and  inadequately  treated  sew- 
age being  discharged  into  waters  of  tbe  state. 

Tbe  builder  proposed  two  alternate  meth- 
ods of  sevtaiire  di&poeal  u>  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Tbe  use 
of  sepuc  tanks  and  a  lagoon-spray  system 
were  denied  at  tbe  county  level  because  the 
soil  at  the  site  would  not  "percolate,"  or  ade- 
quately abeorb  tbe  wa&tes  and  because  the 
lot  size  was  inadequate. 

Under  a  special  excepuon.  application  has 
been  made  to  install  four  steel  holding  tanks 
underground,  to  receive  wastes  from  tbe  fa- 
cility's toilets,  showers  and  kitchen.  A  sca- 
venger ft-ould  t>e  hired  to  empty  the  tanks 
periodically. 

In  general,  holding  tanks  are  intended  as 
temporary  measures  to  b«  used  until  perma- 
nent faciltiles  are  provided,  but  only  as  a 
las:  resort  and  only  in  Isolated  premises. 

APPBOVAL   REFUSED 

Dr.  Perry  Searns,  the  state -appointed  act- 
ing health  officer  for  the  county,  eaid  he 
would  not  approve  the  holding  tanks.  He  sold 
.5tate  regulations  on  them  "do  not  cover  this 
faculty." 

He  said  Dr.  Nell  Solomon,  secretary  of  the 
state  health  department,  would  have  to  rule 
on  this  special  exception. 

Dr.  Stearns  said  the  builders  had  "cut  sev- 
eral comers,  to  put  It  moet  kindly.  In  tbis 
cas«.  they  built  the  facility  without  a  per- 
mit and  without  a,pplying  for  a  sewer  hook- 
up. The  whole  thing  v^s,  irregular." 

"In  a  county  where  one  health  officer  has 
been  taken  to  court  I  for  approving  septic 
tanks  without  making  percolation  tests  J  and 
had  to  pay  his  own  legal  exp<>nses,  I  can't 
afford  to  do  anything  Illegal,"  he  said,  add- 
ing "The  way  they've  gone  about  this  Is  em- 
barrarslng  to  everybody." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9.  1970 1 

Pehhtt   Lack    Pehh^  Post  Orncc  pAcitrrT 

(By  Douglaa  Watson) 

A  (750,000  mall-sorttng  terminal  in  Lan- 
ham. which  Is  three-fourths  completed  and 
scheduled  to  begin  processing  mall  for  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  soon,  lacks  an  ap- 
proved sewage  system  and  cannot  open  with- 
out one. 

Tbe  delay  in  opening  could  be  a  year  or 
more. 

Until  last  week,  a  building  permit  had  not 
been  issued  for  the  building  at  George 
Palmer  Highway  and  Lottsford  Vista  Road. 
although  construction  was  well  under  way. 

The  facility,  to  be  called  the  Capital  Belt- 
way Truck  Terminal,  was  started  this  summer 
and  was  originally  scheduled  to  be  ready  for 
use  by  Oct.  16.  It  wUl  replace  Washington's 
Union  Station  as  the  center  for  aortlDg 
truck-transported  mall  sacks  for  the  Wash- 
ington area.  It  will  employ  100  persona  who 
will  sort  13  million  saclu  of  mall  a  year. 

Joseph  B.  Bartell,  director  of  Prlnoe 
George's  County's  department  of  Inspectloos 
azid  permlta.  aald  yesterday  that  tbe  rftqulred 
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building  permit  was  issued  belatedly  last  Fri- 
day after  his  department  wob  Informed  that 
construcUon  was  proceeding  without  one. 

However,  he  and  Dr.  Perry  Steams,  acting 
county  health  officer,  said  that  occupancy  of 
the  facility  won't  be  allowed  untU  a  aewcr 
line  Is  extended  there — and  this  la  expected 
to  take  at  least  a  year — exceptions  to  regula- 
tions may  be  made  to  permit  a  temporary 
on-site  sewage  system. 

Tbe  facility  is  being  built  for  Mall  Express 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Sea-Land  Senlce  Inc.. 
which  has  a  contract  wttb  tbe  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  a  Baltimore  Builder 

Tbe  Henry  A.  Knott  Con.'n.ructlon  Co..  of 
Baltimore,  tbe  contractor  for  tbe  project, 
which  bad  been  given  a  foundauon  perxnit 
but  not,  until  Friday,  tbe  building  permit 
needed  to  go  ahead  with  tbe  main  structure, 
Bartell  said. 

"We  don't  know  why  It  was  that  far 
ahead."  Bariell  said,  adding  that  he  la  in- 
vestigating. 

The  neareet  trunk  sewer  line  Is  2,000  feet 
away,  according  to  a  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission  official,  who  said  bis 
agency  only  received  a  sewer  application  for 
tbfi  project  this  week. 


CONGRESSMAN  BELL  CLAY  REPORTS 
ON  THE  ISSUES  AND  WORK  OP 
THE  91ST  CONGRES5 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Missorat 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing 
is  the  text  of  my  report  to  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  after 
serving  my  first  term  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  91st  Congress: 

Report  to  the  Fust  Cokcbxssiokai.  Distuct 
or  Missotrai 


The  draft 

There  should  be  a  volunteer  Army.  The 
draft  unfairly  casts  tbe  fates  of  our  young 
men.  discriminating  against  some  in  favor 
of  others.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
terminate  the  draft  and  to  Institute  a  vol- 
unteer force. 

Cambodia 

I  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  on  tbe 
United  States  to  refrain  from  any  muitary 
action  in  Cambodia.  In  a  letter.  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  tbe  President  my  protest 
to  the  extension  of  this  war.  We  paid  too 
great  a  price  for  the  President's  action  which 
waa  taken  without  consent  or  consultation 
of  the  Congress.  As  a  result,  we  sutTered  tbe 
spilling  of  Amerloan  blood  on  American 
soil.  That  tragic  deaths  of  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State  students  stand  as  a  sad  and 
shameful  reminder  of  the  alienation  and 
division  this  war  has  wrought. 
Vietnam 

Troops  should  be  vltbdrawn  Immediately. 
This  war  has  torn  our  own  nation  apart. 
economically,  socially  and  politically.  In- 
stead of  Vletnamizing  Vietnam — where  ws 
have  no  moral,  legal  or  Just  reason  for  be- 
ing, this  Nation  must  start  Americanizing 
America.  We  must  serve  our  own  people  and 
meet  our  own  overwhelming  problems.  We 
can  achieve  peace  with  honor  by  returning 
Asia  to  the  Asians.  I  supported  the  McOov- 
em-Hatfleld  Amendment  to  End  the  War. 
which  directed  the  President  to  pull  out — 
not  only  from  Cambodia — but  from  South- 
east Asia  on  a  prescribed  timetable.  I  shall 
eonblnae  to  work  towards  such  an  end. 
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TOUCATIOW 

f  umb 
since  my  elKOon  to  CODgras..  .P™"^'?' 
Nlionhw  vetoed  lour  »pproprUtlon.  blUs_ 
nr-H,.  T.  his  laid  "NO-  to  eilucauoii  mud 

ruude?.t^o  U  "»  P"'-"^  f^u'ito^ 
cation  wblch  u  currently  at  »♦•*  J""'"" 
u  conildMed  too  much  to  pay,  when  t70 
bimon    for    defense    Unt    glv«.    a   .«°nd 

cBUd. 

Muratlo"  and  t«6or  Committee 
AS  a  member.  I  have  had  the  °PP"";°"J 
M  voice  eduntlonnl  concerns  of  P^P''  " 
^e  ut  Dl'Wct.  I  h.»e  'o-Sht  to  niamtwn 
pVopams  ot  vual  assistance  to  'chool  to"^' 
Vtth  Urge  concentrntlon.  of  disadvantaged 
KudenS  I  Mrc  'ofS^'  *"  continue  aid  to 
h!^h«  education  and  federal  »ff""'°«^" 
ituS^t.  who  want  to  attend  co  lege.  It  hM 
Sin  a  fni«ratlns  straggle  to  bold  f^d.  for 
ilV  educational  programs-agalnst  efforts  to 
teriStoAte  .r  to  limit  every  Item  of  school  aid 
at  all  educational  levels. 

SI.  Louis  public  achoota 
It  wa»  my  privilege  to  bring  '""°'«"  "i 
the  House  Eduction  and  La?"'  Con^''^ 
„  St.  U.U1S  last  April  for  a  If  »' 'J*  ^', 
LOUIS  public  school  system.  Aa  a  t"""  °' 
a  ar^t-hand  look  at  the  problems  of  our 
tch^l  s^tem.  legislation  is  now  l^corporat- 
init  propoials  w  meet  those  needs,  every 
mfmber  o!  Congress  should  have  one  look 
«  ?r"tt-Ig«  siTone  visit  In  the  schools 
OJ  Sm  arel  so  he  may  know  what  w.  are 
JittTng  about  when  we  ask  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

can.u.  tMjt/>»3"»T 
Equal  ofyportuniti/  lata 
The  law  says  that  a  person  .hould  have 
lota  onDOrninllles— without  regard  for  hlJ 
}«e.?r«dT  color.  But  ]ob  discrimination 
x^  rampant  in  this  Nation.  As  a  member 
It  the  EducaUon  and  Labor  Committee  1 
have  participated  In  hearing,  on  equal  em- 
plo^^t  opportunity  law.  We  ""vef  begtm 
to  make  the  law  worth  the  paper  It  U  wr't" 
ten  on.  There  must  be  new  powers  of  en- 
forcement with  a  directive  that  the  federal 
TO  "mment  act  forcefully  and  flna  ly  to  se- 
cure l^ul  compUance.  The  federal  govern- 
ment ItseU  IS  g^uiity  or  )ob  0'»=«";>°"'°'' 
and  does  not  pursue  Its  obllgaUon  t^'f^J- 
ing  contracts  only  to  ™P'°X"-»  ".^f^f.^: 
S?  with  civil  nghU  law.  Cntl  «««  l*" 
mean  as  much  as  the  laws  against  Inciting 
rtolence.  there  can  never  be  any  -""^o  ""^. 
•rhetoric"  implied  In  the  "law  and  order 
campaigns. 

CKIMZ 

Law  and  order 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  seeming  Implica- 
tion that  unless  you  ride  under  the  'law  and 
oTder"  baoner  of  the  Oeorge  Wallaces-cr 
unless  you  ride  shotgun  for  Attorney  Genera. 
Mltcheu.  you  must  be  against  law  and 
order-theretore.  for  crime.  Th«  f'ShV  w'^B 
and  the  reactionaries  of  politics  have  tried  to 
make  It  seem  that  they  are  the  only  people 
interested  In  making  streets  safe  for  Ameri- 
cans But  they  have  no  monopoly  on  tne 
usue  of  crime  and  certainly,  they  have  not 
advanced  any  reasonable  soluUon..  I  have 
Jrown  very  weary  of  the  racial  overtones 
which  accompany  these  loud  clamors  for  law 
Tnd  orter  "nie  dlscu«lon  of  crime  shouW 
not  be  used  to  Increase  the  fears  and  hatreds 
of  Americans  for  other  Americans. 

Implied  m  the  loud  demands  for  law  and 
order— 18  a  total  repression  of  »lIwbo  at- 
tempt to  effectuate  social  change.  When  pol- 
iticians make  claims  about  their  ability  to 
"control  crime"— It  usually  means  they  will 
maintain  the  status  quo— eeonomlcally,  »o- 

ciauy  and  poUtlcaUy.  aoclal  r«tonn  DM  no 


place  in  the  kind  of  social  order  they  seek. 
"Law  and  Order"— couched  In  racist's  Jar- 
gon-carries many  frightening  Implications. 
Black  people  and  poor  white  people  are  the 
real  victims  of  the  crime  m  the  street*— and 
our  sympathies  are  with  the  victims— not 
with  the  crunlnala.  We  know  the  fears,  the 
death,  and  the  uagedy.  We  cannot  continue 
to  be  the  prime  vlctuna  of  crime— and  also 
the  people  who  have  the  least  protection 
from  criminals. 

Black  ciuiens  »-ant  to  curb  crime— but  m 
a  way  tjiat  does  not  brmg  about  a  poUce 
stale.  Wo  cannot  pretend  to  have  a  '"""'■ 
more  secure  society"— when  we  give  police- 
men  the  right  to  enter  our  homes  without 
knocking— or  when  we  permit  the  )aUlng  of 
persons  who  have  only  been  "accused-  of  a 
crime  The  law  must  respect  as  well  as  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  our  citizens.  And  the  law 
must  distinguish  between  criminal  acts  and 
the  ejcrdse  of  legitimate  rights.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  a  "law  and  order"  fanatic  say  he  Is  out 
to  rid  society  of  murderers  or  of  rapists  Too 
often.  It  is  implied  that  he  Is  out  to  put  down 
cltliens  who  by  speaking  or  marching  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  change. 

The  ability  of  the  American  people  to  dls- 
tmgulsh  between  the  campaigners  against 
crlie  and  the  campaigners  against  change 
win  determine  our  succe^  In  any  totoe 
against  crime.  Moreover,  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  make  that  distinction 
will  inhibit  or  contribute  to  the  progress  ol 
the  Dnltcd  SUtes  on  other  domestic  fronts. 


povcarr 
BarfcJrIldin!;  on  a  commitment 

The  federal  government  must  Increase — 
rather  than  decrease  Its  commitment  to  the 
poor  and  undecprtvUeged.  not  only  because 
it  IS  right,  but  because  It  Is  economically 
sound.  The  challenge  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress  has  been  )ust  to  hold  on  to  any 
commitment  to  the  poor. 

Durlng  the  very  first  months  of  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Bouse.  1  was  appointed  to 
„^.  Sn  the  Special  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  on 
Poverty.  For  months,  bearlugs  were  held. 
witnesses  were  called,  debate  was  active.  The 
uew  AdmluUtratlon  wanted  to  let  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  e«plre  so  they  could 
take  a  new  du-ectlon.  But  Anally,  »n  "- 
«"lon  of  the  Act  mu  wou-not  without 
damaging  compromise. 

The  Administration  shut  down  59  Job 
Corps  Centers  over  the  P™"*',"'  S?'?.'^! 
Jee  members-and  the  St.  ^^J^"  P^J^^ 
Center  for  Women  was  among  them.  A  new 
and  better  and  less  expensive  program  WM 
promised  by  the  Admlnlstratlou— but  we 
have  yet  to  see  more  than  a  few  new  centers 

""rhe  AdmlnlBUBtlon  has  fought  to  give 
States  control  over  poverty  programs— even 
thnugh  State  governments  have  tradli  on- 
Uly  and  systematically  denied  responsibility 
for  the  poor.  The  present  dlsposltloiu.  of 
many  State  administrations  are  not  inclmed 
toward  the  eradication  of  poverty.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  still  maintain  «»"  f™' 
people  are  responsible  for  ">«"  P°'«"y j  T?' 
cTagress  chose  to  leave  what  Is  left  of  ^e 
poveny  program  In  the  h«ida  of  he  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity— and  other  fed- 
eral administrators. 

But  the  challenges  to  destroy  the  program 
keep  coming.  1  have  fought  against  the  de- 
mise of  the  Legal  Aid  Services  program— 
which  is  again  being  threatened.  A  lawyer-- 
to  a  poor  man— is  a  person  who  keeps  rich 
peopli  out  of  )all.  Lawyers  and  I'f^  >«f  "^ 
have  never  before  been  possible  tor  the 
poor— so  why  shouldn't  the  poor  people  be- 
lieve laws  are  written  for  the  rich.  The  Im- 
pact of  this  program  has  been  slgnlflcant 
It  has  made  a  dlSerence.  not  only  In  the 
Uvea  of  the  poor— but  In  the  outlooks  of  the 
poor.  I  shall  continue  to  work  to  protect 
the  program. 

Community  Action  has  Involved  the  poor 
m  ways  which  rtlmuute  aelf-deterinlnatlon. 
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This  concept  has  always  been  under  attack. 
The  Administration  seei  this  as  place  where 
funds  can  be  drastically  reduced.  There  la 
also  a  move  to  terminate  Hend  Start  In  favor 
of  a  program  for  everybody's  child.  Head 
Start  IS  meant  to  prepare  disadvantaged 
children  for  school— those  children  who  are 
behind  before  they  start  If  ot^er  children 
lire  to  have  a  program.  It  must  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  Head  start. 

Too  monv  generations  of  families  have 
lived  m  endless  poverty  During  the  ISOO's, 
this  country  began  efforts  to  end  that  cycle. 
We  must  not  let  those  efforu  and  hopea  for 
a  better  future  die  at  the  hands  of  an  Insen- 
sitive leadership. 

mrUlTJON-USEMPtOTMBNT 

An  inflationary  recession 
The  President  has  a  strange  way  of  fight- 
ing inflation.  The  Congress  gave  him  the 
authority  to  control  credit,  slow  Interest 
rates  and  help  homebullders  and  small  busi- 
ness The  President  signed  the  bill— but  an- 
nounced he  win  not  use  that  authority.  The 
House  also  guve  the  President  nmnd-hy  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage,  price  and  rent  con- 
trols The  Senate  susulned  this  vote.  Yet 
be  has  made  It  clenr  that  this  Is  a  power  he 
does  not  want  and  will  not  utlUM. 

The  President  htis  not  shown  any  Interest 
m  dissuading  big  buslneis  from  continuing 
price  increases.  Instead,  with  every  price  In- 
crease and  the  demand  then  created  for  in- 
creojsed  wages  ond  salaries,  the  President  Im- 
poses another  freeK  on  federal  programs 
such  as  education. 

The  White  House  Is  fighUng  InBaUon  by 
Increasing    unemployment    and    they    have 
stated   that   Uie  rising  rates   of   unemploy- 
ment are  encouraging  Banks  and  big  money 
lenders   showed    record    profit    Increases    of 
from  STr  to  65^r  or  more  In  1969— but  the 
White  House  observes   progress  against  In- 
flation   in   the   crumbling   of    the   everyday       ^ 
existences  ol   the  common   man    Following       3 
the  White  House  reasoning  on  InRatlon  to       x 
Its  logical  conclusion,  we  can  only  aasume 
that  irumpeu  will  blast  forth  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue   when   the   average   man    on 
the  street   hos   holes   In   his   pockets. 

The  unemployment  rate  In  St.  I^uls  l» 
now  6.37r— and  among  mlnorttlee,  the  rate 
is  more  than  double  thul.  We  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  the  worst  Inflationary  binge  the 
country  has  experienced  In  20  years-and 
the  first  recession  since  19«I— and.  we  are 
getting  Uiem  simultaneously. 

ClVn.   RIGHTS 

Conducting  a  holding  action 
Black  Americans  hove  learned  there  Is  no 
virtue  In  patience— that  It  contributes  to 
the  injustices  which  fall  upon  us.  Incredible 
as  It  IS.  the  suggestion  Is  still  offered,  seri- 
ously and  repeatedly,  that  If  black  Ametloans 
wUl  only  be  "patlenf- this  Nation  wUl  fi- 
nally surrender  the  rights  and  liberies  due 
us  Since  the  91st  Congress  convened,  those 
of  us  involved  In  the  struggle  for  equal  op- 
portunities, voting  rights,  fair  housing  and 
equal  educational  opportunity— have  been 
conducting  a  holding  action. 

Sine*  April  of  this  year,  the  nine  black 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  sought  an  appointment  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  discuss  the  concerns  of  26  million 
black  citizens.  The  President  says  he  does 
not  have  time  to  see  us. 

On  the  desegregation  of  schools,  the  Pres- 
ident bad  to  make  a  special  speech  Just  to 
tell  the  Nation  he  would  "obey"  the  Uw 
calling  for  school  Intcgratloa. 

On  Voting  Rights,  the  President  urged 
that  the  landmark  law  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plro— in  favor  of  new  legislation  providing 
for  spreading  the  federal  registrars  aU  across 
the  country  Instead  of  concentrating  aoUon 
In  the  South. 

The  President  talks  about  directing  funds 
Into  the  hands  of  black  business  to  produce 
minority-group  capitalists.  And  be  em- 
phasizes the  creaUon  ol  a  spaolal  omo«  « 


minority  enterprise  to  coordinate  programs 
to  serve  minorities.  But  in  truth,  the  cap- 
italist program  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  never  came  up  with  the  Iimds 
and  the  oflice  of  minority  enterprise  was 
never  given  any  authority  or  directive  to 
set. 

The  Administration  Is  responsible  for  re- 
moving from  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  Chairman  who  took 
his  Job  "too"  seriously. 

On  programs  vital  to  the  progress  of  mi- 
norities and  disadvantaged  citizens,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  consistently  reoonunended 
reduced  fundlng^notably  for  housing.  Job 
traming.  health  services  and  education. 

-The  President's  posture  on  civil  rights 
and  the  conscious,  well-publlclaad  effort  on 
the  port  of  this  Administration  to  retreat 
from  the  pursuit  of  freedoms  for  black  citi- 
zens have  been  at  Issue  since  this  leadership 
assumed  office.  As  a  result,  the  alienation 
between  the  black  populace  and  this  Presi- 
dent Is  severe. 

UOOSUVG 

Great  American  housing  hoax 

Tu  say  tliat  we  are  In  a  housing  crisis  Is  to 
put  It  mildly.  It  Is  a  tragedy.  Even  mlddle- 
Inccme  Americans  are  finding  It  difficult  and 
often  Impossible  to  buy  a  home.  Needless  to 
say.  low-Income  Americans  are  subsisting  In 
housing  conditions  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  Nation. 

More  than  12  percent  of  the  American  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford  decent  housing — and  of 
those  B  million— one  half  of  them  are  surviv- 
ing on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Public  Housing  Authorities  are  broke — and 
St.  Louis  holds  the  distinction  of  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  crisis  list.  The  strike  by  pub- 
lic housing  tenants  Is  history — but  during 
the  midst  of  the  strike  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  keep  the  rents  for  public  housing  ten- 
ante  down  to  a  reasonable  level.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  Income  Is  the  absolute  limit  of 
reasonableneas^^partlcularly  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  national  average  of  percent 
of  Income  paid  for  housing  Is  only  15  percent. 

The  House  did  not  take  favorable  action 
on  my  proposal — but  similar  legislation  In- 
troduced m  the  Senate  was  passed.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  It  came  time  to  appropriate 
money  for  rent  reductions  and  for  payment 
on  public  housing  authority  debts — an  Ad- 
ministration reluctant  to  Implement  the  new 
law  requested  only  »33  million  of  the  »76 
million  authorised  by  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment cooperated  with  the  White  Bouse  by 
Writing  regulatlotu  for  the  program  which 
vlrtuauy  nullify  the  congressional  InUnt  of 
the  law.  As  a  result — public  housing  tenants 
and  authorities  have  seen  little  reward  for 
the  legislative  effort. 

This  Is  only  one  chapter  of  the  story  of 
federal  housing  efforts  and  the  admlolstra- 
tlon  of  these  programs  which  are  Intended 
to  help  people  In  need.  It  all  adds  up  to  what 
Is  popularly  known  as  the  "Great  American 
H(. using  H-jax." 

We  hsve  yet  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
problems  with  the  Section  235  program — a 
federal  housing  program  whereby  low-In- 
come families  may  purchase  new  or  existing 
housing  for  a  minimum  down  payment  and 
manageable  monthly  payments.  I  receive 
complaints  from  people  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program,  for  which  there 
is  never  enough  money.  I  also  receive  com- 
plaints from  peisons  who  have  bought 
homes  under  SecUon  236,  only  to  later  learn 
that  the  house  Is  In  substandard  condition. 

It  Is  scandalous  that  poor  people  should  be 
exploited  at  government  expense.  The  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  taken 
an  Interest  In  these  complaints.  I  shall  co- 
operate with  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
Wright  Patman,  In  hopes  of  determining 
and/or  taking  action  against  whatever  or 
whomever  Is  at  fault. 

In  1949.  this  government  made  a  promise 
of   a  "decent  home   for  every  American." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  Z  am  k  member  ot  Congreaa.  I  shall 
work  to  see  If  that  promise  can  be  made 

good. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

Guaranteed  income 

Our  government  Is  spending  13  bUUon  a 
year  to  subeldl?«  rich  farmers.  Last  year,  four 
thousand  farmers  collected  more  thfin  8100.- 
000  each  for  not  growing  food.  Thlr  la  a  guar- 
anteed Income.  But  when  the  President  pro- 
posed a  family  asstetance  plan  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  he  felt  U  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize for  recommending  that  84  billion  would 
be  required  to  implement  what  is  clearly  a 
"minimal"  eSort.  The  legislation  la  still 
stalled  In  the  Sezuite. 

Hunger 

There  la  hunger  In  this  country.  For  33 
million  poor  Americans  and  13  million  "near- 
poor",  hunger  is  a  dally  fact  of  life  Th«  hun- 
ger which  exists  in  America  Is  shameful,  but 
the  laclE  of  social  action  to  combat  It  Is  dU- 
graceful.  Our  two  ba^lc  government  food  pro- 
grams serve  only  6  million  of  the  people  In 
need.  Seven  states  in  the  Nation  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Pood  Stamp  program  and  1413 
counties  have  no  food  program  at  aU.  School 
lunches  don't  go  around  for  the  children  who 
cannot  aflord  to  pay.  U  we  want  to  beautify 
America,  let  us  itart  by  feeding  a  child. 
Pollution 

There  Is  loTs  of  talk  on  the  subject,  but 
when  the  Congress  voted  to  double  the  funds 
for  water  and  sewer  systems,  the  President 
vetoed  the  blU. 

Older  ATnericans 

I  sponsored  legislation  for  a  15<;^  inoreue 
In  Social  Security  beneflU.  The  bill  paued. 
As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  in  the  fllst 
Congress,  widow's  and  widower's  benefits  at 
age  65  have  been  increased  to  100%  of  the 
spouse's  benefits.  Railroad  Retirement  was 
also  Increased  by  IS  ':^ . 

Still  we  have  not  met  the  problems  older 
citizens  have  with  houE^lng,  health,  and  re- 
tirement opportunities.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  to  exteni  to  our  senior  citizen*  the 
dignity  and  respect  they  have  earned. 


FOREST  RESOURCE  LOSSES 
THROUGH  FIRES 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or   WASHINCTOM 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  forests 
are  destroyed  each  year  by  Are.  Timber 
resources  lost  through  fires  run  Into  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  annually.  Losses  to  other 
forest  values,  such  as  recreational  facili- 
ties, soil  conditions,  water  quality  and 
wildlife  habitat  add  additional  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  wood  fiber 
that  is  destroyed.  This  scourge  of  the 
land  required  the  expenditure  of  many 
more  millions  for  fire  control,  for  recla- 
mation to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  flood- 
ing, for  reseedlng  and  replanting  of  new 
timber  crops,  and  in  salvaging  the 
burned  timber  before  decay  makes  It 
worthless. 

The  forest  fires  that  raged  on  Federal. 
State,  and  private  lands  In  north  central 
Washington  and  Oregon  during  July. 
August,  and  early  September,  and  In 
Southern  California  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  have  been  the  most  destructive  and 
costly  In  recent  years.  The  acreage  of 
national  forest  tlmberlands  burned  this 
year  Is  the  highest  In  the  past  28  years, 
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the  fourth  highest  in  the  past  40  years, 
and  the  ninth  highest  In  the  past  50 
years. 

Forest  lands  in  the  Okanogan  and 
Wenatchee  National  Forests  of  Wash- 
ington State  were  particularly  hard  hit. 
In  July,  some  25,000  acres  in  the  Okano- 
gan National  Forest  and  about  33,000 
acres  of  State  and  private  lands  in  the 
area  were  destroyed  by  hundreds  of 
lightning-caused  fires.  Around  the  same 
time,  lightning  storms  ignited  fires  which 
burned  about  20,000  acres  in  the  We- 
natcliee  National  Foresi.  The  fires  spread 
rapidly  because  of  the  extremely  dry 
ground  conditions  and  high  winds. 

In  August,  lightning  storms  again 
caused  several  hundred  fires  in  the 
same  area.  In  the  Wenatchee  National 
Forest  over  135,000  acres  of  national  loi 
est  lands  and  State  and  private  lands 
in  the  perimeter  of  the  national  forest 
burned.  Dry  ground  conditions,  strong 
tpinds,  and  lack  of  reading  for  fireflght- 
Ing  crews  allowed  the  fires  to  spread 
rapidly  out  of  control  before  fire  crews 
could  be  moved  into  the  area. 

The  Forest  Service  has  completed  es- 
timates of  the  damage  and  the  cost  of 
emergency  measures  needed  to  prevent 
flooding  and  soil  erosion.  The  agency  has 
also  completed  planning  and  estimates 
of  the  funds  that  wUl  be  required  for 
long-term  rehabilitation. 

Over  SI  million  in  emergency  flood 
prevention  funds  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations will  be  needed  immediate- 
ly to  prevent  on-  and  off-site  flooding,  to 
control  soil  erosion,  and  for  other  prompt 
restoration  work  on  national  forest  lands 
In  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
Smveys  indicate  additional  appropria- 
tions will  be  required  for  long-term  re- 
habilitation of  the  burned-over  areas 
within  a  6-  or  7-year  period.  The  For- 
est Service  estimates  that  a  grand  total 
of  between  $5  and  t6  million  must  be 
spent  to  restore  all  national  forest  tim- 
ber, soil,  water,  wildlife,  recreational,  and 
grazing  values  over  the  long  term. 

Estimates  of  the  timber  burned  are 
not  yet  available.  In  the  Wenatchee  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Entiat  and  Lake  Chelan  watersheds  were 
destroyed.  Burned  areas  of  the  Wenat- 
chee supported  about  800  million  txiard 
feet  of  timber.  AU  of  it  was  not  burned, 
however,  and  an  estimated  120  million 
board  feet  may  be  salvageable.  The  For- 
est Service  Is  making  plans  for  salvage 
operations  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
before  decay  and  infestation  preclude 
salvaging  marketable  timber. 

E.stimates  of  long-term  reforestation 
costs  on  national  forest  lands  in  Wash- 
ington are  being  set  at  $3  million. 

The  August  fires  destroyed  the  forest 
cover  on  the  Entiat  Experimental  Wa- 
tershed, which  is  estimated  as  a  J120 
miUlon  water  yield  research  loss.  For- 
est Service  campcrounds,  cabins,  and 
trail  bridges  destroyed  by  the  fires  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  approximately  12,000  visi- 
tor da.vs  for  rhe  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Game  losses  have  not  bee.T  estimated, 
but  valuable  forage  for  game  was  con- 
sumed In  the  fire.  The  Entiat  River  l»t- 
tom  and  the  lakeslte  zone  along  Lake 
Chelan  were  heavily  damaged  along  a 
105-mile  landscape  managonent  zone. 
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Long-t<;im  teliabUilaUon  »iU  include 
Drogroms  lor  reforestaUon.  rodent  con- 
trol   «^hfe  imbuat  restoration,  recre- 
alion  reotoration.  timber  salvage,  and 
"pair    and    replacement    ot    Irrigauon 
pipelinei.  poserlines  and  "^"ao*-   ,.„^,y 
ControUing  fires  the  sLse  and  Intenaty 
ol  those  on  the  WenaUhee  and  Ok^- 
gan  naUonal  lorests  U  a  gigantic  opera- 
f^.  At  the  height  of  the  fires  on  uie 
Okanogan  Nauonal   Forest    over  jm) 
men  ^ere  on  the  flrelines.  In  the  We- 
Sitchee  fires,  approximately  8.500  me^n- 
many  from  as  far  away  as  Gulf  Coast 
States  and  the  Great  Lakes-manned  the 
flreUnes.  Some  30  air  tankers.  30  hell- 
coDlers  and  upward  of  60  tractors  and 
other  equipment  were  mobilized  into  are- 
fiihting  duty.  An  unofficial  estimate  of 
me  c^t  of  controlling  all  the  fires  on 
Federal    State,  and  private  lands,  in- 
flSc.ean-up  but  not  rehablhtatU^n 
and  salvage  costs,  U  between  $50  and  $60 

"iF^^Kt  service  fire  control  crews  were 
greatly  assusted  by  State  and  company 
personnel.  Between  700  and  800  em- 
plovees  of  aie  Biles-C.nleman  Lumber  Co 
Omak  WDsh.,  manned  the  fJreUnes  for 
^fon  end.  At  the  height  of  the  flres^ 
many  of  the  workers  remained  on  the 
Unes  for  periods  of  22  hours.  Company 
"up^rviso.?  right  up  through  main  oflice 
personnel  worked  as  teams  with  mill  and 
Ss  pe-^onnel  and  with  company 
;,ulpment.  Many  other  forest  products 
mdiistry  company  ''^'•^".anf  equip- 
ment also  jowed  Forest  service  and  State 
flreflBhters  on  the  flrelines. 

F^flghtmg  on  much  of  the  national 
for«l  areas  was  difflcult  to  control  be- 
cai^e  the  terrain  gener.illy  is  rouglicr 
and  stiper  than  State  and  private  lands^ 
?nmanv- areas  there  are  no  access  roads 
which  made  It  impossible  to  f  l.^f^«"/. 
equipnient  m  to  fight  the  fire.  The  Sale 
w  Harb..r  fire  on  the  Wenatchee  I^a- 
tional  Forest,  involving  more  than  lo.oou 
acr"s  was  extremely  difficult  to  control 
S^luse  fire  crews  could  not  move  in  to 

'■■'Tne'^^r^t'flre  story  is  a  yearly  one. 
The  numlSr  ot  ftres  reported  this  year 
ca^ued  bv  man  and  by  nature  were  di- 
vWed-7.743  due  to  lightning  and  65M 
catSd  by  man  The  most  severe  fires 
were  the  result  of  lightning  storms. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  the 
congrSa  will  be  asked  for  the  funding 
^^S  to  rehabilitate  burned-over 
a^r^ersency  funds  are  need«J  to- 
^itely  to  prevent  soil  e™io"  <*^rt^ 
Sie  forthcoming  caiJR'  season  and  flwd- 
Sg  next  spring. Iftergency  funds  also 
m  reouired  to  restore  river  and  lake 
SS^al.^  and^for  forage  planting  to  pro- 
Jwe  food  for  wildlife.  The  long-t«rm 
funds  Sat  Will  be  required  for  extensive 
reforestation  wUl  come  from  appropn- 

'^'^^'"rehabllitaUon  of  the  burned- 
over  areas  is  of  vlul  importance  to  the 
S  "te  o£  Washington,  to  the  timber-based 
Konomy  of  the  SUte  in  the  area,  and  to 
Se  recreational  faculties  used  exten- 
sively bv  the  citizens  of  the  State^  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  respond 
wholehwrtedly  when  the  aPP™P"a"?"f 
for  this  much-needed  rehabUltatlon 
work,  are  considered. 


AN  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  CHILDREN 
OP  1«*ERICAN  SERVICEMEN  IS 
REMEDIED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FCRD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  Mahon  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
staff  of  \hat  committee  for  their  eHorU  to 
incorporate  section  807  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  bUl. 

SecUon  807  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971 
provides  a  remedy  for  a  litUV'"?Hroh,T 
nonetheless  grave  inlustice  to  the  chil- 
dren ol  American  servicemen. 

SecUon  807  provides  that,  under  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, schooling  in  a  Departinent  of  De- 
fense operated  school  may  be  provided 
without  tuition  for  the  minor  dependents 
of  civilian  and  militar>'  P^^p""*' °'.'  * 
Department  of  Defente  who  d-'^d  while 
entitled  to  compensction  or  active  duty 
pay  This  provision  wUl  allow  widows  who 
„e' foreign  nationals  t«  educate  .heir 
children  in  American  schools  if  thc>  re- 
turn to  their  country  of  origin. 

This  provision  substantially  mca.po- 
rates   HR.    16725    which    I   Intrcd-.ccd 
along  with  oUier  members  of  ihi!  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labir.  In  Intro- 
ducing H.B.  16735  members  of  "w  com- 
mittee also  wrote  on   April   1.    ip  0  to 
Chairman  Mm:os  of  the  Appropriations 
committee  explaining  how  the  need  for 
this  legislation  was  brought  to  lii^ht  by 
the  investigauons  in  the  field  that  were 
imdertBken  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  headed 
by  mv  dlsUnguLshed  coUeague.  the  Hon- 
orable JoH.s  DENT.  The  trips  made  ^  the 
subcommittee  and  the  reports  filed  on 
the  educational  conditions  in  our  over- 
seas schools  have  for  the  past  5  years  re- 
sulted in  extensive  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  depend- 
ent children  overseas. 

The  report  filed  in  June  of  1970  by 
Congressman  Dent's  subcommittee  con- 
tained recommendations  on  the  speafic 
problem  which  secUon  807  of  this  De- 
partment of  Defense  AppropnaUons  biU 
remedies.  ^   . 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Cummittee  and  my 
other  able  colleagues  on  the  committee 
for  acting  to  effectuate  another  advance- 
ment In  the  educational  system  for  our 
dependent  children  overseas. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the 
overriding  concern  for  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation which  Us  apparent  in  the  close 
cooperation  that  existed  between  Con- 
gressman Dist-s  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  working 
to  solve  this  problem.  This  cooperaOon 
has  been  very  productive  In  past  years. 
And  I  look  forward  to  continued  oppor- 
tunlOes  for  those  who  share  concern  and 
responsibiUty  for  the  schooling  of  our 
children  overseas  to  work  together  to- 
ward continued  educaUonal  Improve- 
ments. 
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AUTO  SAFETY:  BUMPERS— NO.  8 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI^T.^TIVES 

Wedneidav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1970  issue  of  TrafTic  Safety,  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
contains  a  very  important  article  on  the 
Lbiect  of  bumper  safety.  The  article  de- 
scribes a  new  shock  absorbing  auto 
bumper  which  may  constitute  a  major 
breakthrough  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  low-speed  auto  crashes. 

.^rKOBVAC;      PRODUCTS      COMPANY      lNT1.0I.0C«l 
SHOCK    AaSOIBINO   ADTO   BnMPEB 

^n  a.-.lo  Miniper  shock  mount  iystem. 
which  is  said  to  Show  >  vehicle  daMge  «- 
Cucilon  ol  82  per  cent  m  a  30  m  ph  rear-end 
c"l  Zi.  ha»  been  developed  by  Menasco.  a 
r'ajor  US.  supplier  ol  aircraft  landing  gear 
and  aerospace  producu.  „„i,..«,    . 

n.e  lour-unlt.  system,  which  ""h;"  » 
compressible  silicone  compound  '"r  shock 
ah"  rptlon.  is  an  outgrowth  ol  re..earch  done 
tv  tl,?  cmpany  to  design  and  produce  .■*0€k 
Wjlatois  lor  tl-.e  Polaris  Bi.a  Minuttman  mU- 

'' TOrJi^'unlts  are  Installed  -bind  the  au- 
,  ,„.b.ie  bumper  in  an  -M"  '•^"'^"'V'f?, 
..fcau*  of  the  high  compress,  h! nj  of  the 
s.uc..ne  cmpound.  •  Inventor  OUw  A  Ken- 
dill  ewlaius.  -total  chassli  crusn  m  a  26 
noh  rear-end  cMUalon  belveen  "U^™": 
bi  es  eaulpped  with  the  system  Is  reduced 
Uol  1 '"ir  •  that  would  be  h-'7;f'^^  "■;: 
vintlcnal   bumper  equipment  to  essentially 

'"■solid  media  shock  mltlsstlon  lh»°"" 'n  _ 
elaslomer  a  solid  hut  highly  c^mpresalb le  = 
t'cV."  compound  which  act^  Ut.  a  liquid  g 
cnlv  when  under  hleh  presstire. 

on  impact,  a  rod-lUe  piston  moves  for- 
ward into  an  el^tomer-fiUed  chamber,  fore- 
ing   the  elastomer   through   openings   in   a 
damping    head.    The    resistance    to    How    of 
the  e  Jiomer  absorbs  the  major  energy  of 
he  c  "h  The  compression  of  th.^«tom« 
serves  to  «:t  Uke  a  mechanical  "Prihg  "  "- 
turn  the  piston  to  lis  UUtlal  extended  con- 
mt™n.   T^e   use   of   the   solid  "taM   media 
combines    the    functions    o'  , » ,  "'""""^ 
damper  and  a  powerful  mechanical  spring, 
^t  the  end  ol  the  stroke,  the  elastomer 
is  under  a   pressure  of   40.000  pounds  per 
squ^   inch     This    make.    ?<»•""•  ,«^,"' 
immediate  return  of  the  puton,  enabling  tba 
sSSk  mount  to  be  In  rapid  readiness  Jot 
additional  Impacts  ,^.„  ,, 

•Since  the  elastomer  U  a  ^l'^;  >"*»!!J! 
eliminated  and  only  simple  »«'"«  "»  "f^ 
sary.  The  solid  state  shock  mount  Is  not  ^- 
fected  by  normal  temperature  cbange^je- 
qolres  no  maintenance  and.  If  not  otherwise 
damaged,  will  last  the  life  of  the  car. 

Development  of  the  system  began  In  1866 
fouovrtng  an  earlier  succeMful  design  rf  a 
"miaTfystem  for  railroad  draft  «!«• '"ch 
abeorb.  shocks  of  ""Pt"*,  ";!^,"!l  ^: 
Eight  montha  of  testing  by  the  Dlg^tek  Oor- 
Doratlon,  an  Independent  reeearch  Orm.  cot- 
Srmed  Mena«»  theone.  of  a  "!r»^"^' Po- 
tential contribution  to  automotive  'f''^ 

During  the  flrst  public  introduction  of 
the  new  shock  mounts  l«rt  mmm«  auto- 
mobile,  equlped  with  the  new  system  were 
Slven  by  Bob  Harris,  noted  professional  drtj- 
«  who  ooncelved  and  drove  chase  ««»,  «»=5 
Ken«  for  Bonnie  and  Clyde  and  B«Ui«,  A 
^?^lonaI  automobile  and  mo>;°«T^' 
^,.  Harris  reported  that  It  «"  "i"^ '"; 
p^lbl.  to  cause  damage  "  •"""f."^  J'^ 
th.  new  bumper  equipment  In  coUlrtona  at 
up  to  80  in,p  Jk. 
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The  first  test  Bbown  was  a  re&r-end  Im- 
pact of  two  vehicles,  both  with  the  bumper 
Bqulpment,  &t  16  m.pJi.  No  damage  was  evi- 
dent on  either  automobile. 

Durtng  the  second  test,  the  same  two 
automobiles  were  Impacted  at  15  m  p.h.  Rt  a 
16  de^ee  oblique  angle.  In  tbLs  test,  while 
only  a  portion  of  the  bumper  retracted  sig- 
nificantly, there  was  no  apparent  damage. 

According  to  Kendall,  who  la  Menaseo'a 
chief  engineer  for  new  product  development, 
an  oblique  angle  crash  still  provides  at 
least  one-hflit  the  protection  of  the  entire 
system  because  of  the  "M"  configuration  of 
placing  the  ahock  mounts. 

"The  rear-snd  collision  of  two  autos.  one 
going  i5  m.p.h.  and  one  SO  m.p.h..  would  have 
a  simll[U'  e*Tect  as  11  one  were  standing  HtlU 
and  one  hitting  at  IS  m.p.b.."  he  said. 

The  third  teat  was  a  rear-end  collision  at 
26  m.p.h.  ot  two  cars  wUb  the  bumper  equip- 
ment. Smce  72  per  cent  of  all  recorded  U.S. 
accidents  occur  nc  30  m.p.h.  or  less,  the  com- 
pany has  concentrated  on  testing  at  mileages 
unr.ier  or  near  30  m.p.h. 

Only  ?Ught  5he?t  metal  dam?:;*?  was  evi- 
dent in  the  26  ra.p.h.  crash.  According  to 
Kendall,  the  tests  Indicate  that  damage  at 
25-30  nt.p.h.  in  an  accident  of  this  type 
would  be  reduced  by  at  least  ?600  per  car 
average  c:>mparcd  to  damage  with  conven- 
tional equipment. 

Forces  experienced  by  the  driver  were  in 
the  rnnse  of  6  to  10  g's.  Deceleration  of  one 
g  exerts  forces  on  an  Individual's  body  equiv- 
alent to  his  weight.  A  deceleration  of  10 
g's,  therefore,  would  equal  10  times  the  per- 
son's weight.  Aircraft  fighter  pilots  regularly 
experience  forces  of  this  magnitude  with  no 
apparent  injurious  effects,  Kendall  pointed 
out. 

Mentisco  president  Gerald  J.  Lynch  pointed 
out  that  economic  loss  in  the  UjS.  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  1968  alone  w.is  Cll  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  National  S:ifety  Coun- 
cil, and  that  *2  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  accidents 
are  rearend  collUlons. 

The  system  has  been  designed  to  conform 
with  mcdem  biunper  styling  and  could  prob- 
ably be  mass  produced  at  low  co«t.  Lynch 
stated.  He  said  that  the  company  would  en- 
list the  participation  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry in  Us  final  development  and  market- 
ing plans.  The  vlECoelastlc  shock  Isolator 
principle,  which  has  been  patented  by  Men- 
a^co,  could  also  be  applied  to  freeway  guard 
rclLs  and  abutment  barriers  be  said. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATWES 
Wedneiday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  November  elections  are  tost 
upon  us,  voices  are  being  relsed  in  a 
chorus  ot  concern  over  the  plight  of 
our  environment  and  the  ecological  bal- 
ance that  affects  it.  Many  members  of 
that  chorus  hall  from  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  Ironically,  It  was  under  the 
Democratic  years — 1960-68 — that  our 
environmental  problems  were  allowed 
to  reach  such  alarming  proportions  that 
In  some  cases  remedy  now  may  be  vir- 
tually impossible,  and  in  any  case  far 
more  expensive  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations sliouldered  the  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  environment  that  was  as- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

signed  to  them  when  they  mere  elected. 
Fortunately  for  the  national  welfare. 
President  Nixon  has  assumed  that  re- 
sponsibility and  through  his  leadership 
and  example,  we  are  now  begiiuilng  to 
see  improvements  in  our  environmental 
situation. 

The  records  of  both  the  past  20  months 
end  the  pretious  8  years  are  well  docu- 
mented. In  8  years  of  Democrat  admin- 
i.'tration.  we  saw  the  destructive  forces 
eroding  America's  environment  go 
largely  unchallenged.  Some  amendments 
^'hich  sounded  good  were  added  to  laws 
Initiated  in  the  Eisenhower  era.  but  failed 
to  cope  with  the  problems.  Commissions 
were  established,  ehaborate  plans  were 
made.  But  Instead  of  Improving,  the  sit- 
uation v.ors;ned.  The  country  had  to 
wait  until  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
mirUstratlon  before  the  Government  be- 
gan to  make  the  kind  of  firm,  purposeful 
ii^sponse  that  was  needed  to  halt  the 
further  deteiioration  of  the  environment 
and  begin  the  improvement  of  our  sur- 
roundings. To  better  Illustrate  wliat  I 
sm  tilking  about,  let  me  point  to  a  few 
specific  instances, 

I>ESTICmES 

As  early  as  1937.  the  Nation  was 
alarmed  to  learn  that  In  Clear  Lake, 
Calif.,  the  DDT  level  was  high  enough 
to  kill  fish  By  1962,  Rachel  Carson  had 
authored  "Silent  Spring,"  a  v.idely  read 
end  discussed  book  which  alerted  the 
Nation  to  the  danger  of  careless  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides.  What 
was  done  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  cope  with  this  problem? 
Judging:  from  the  results,  nothing.  Ten 
years  later.  In  1967,  DDT  problems  were 
rampant  throughout  the  country.  DDT 
sprayed  to  kill  beetles  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan found  its  way  Into  lake  waters, 
killing  nearly  1  million  coho  salmon. 
and  still  today  many  Lake  Michigan  fish 
have  DDT  levels  up  to  10  parts  per 
million,  as  compared  with  the  maximum 
safe  level  of  only  seven  parts  per  million. 
Other  iKsticides  caused  similar  problems. 

It  was  not  until  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration took  office,  that  we  began  to  see 
action  on  this  problem.  In  1969,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  identified  some  900  active  pes- 
ticidsl  chemicals  formulated  in  over 
60,000  preparations.  In  Januao'  1970. 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
strengthened  an  Interagency  agreement 
to  regulate  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  pLiced  some  32  on  a  restricted 
list;  in  April  they  suspended  the  use  of 
2-4-5-T,  and  in  June,  in  a  Federal  effort 
to  set  an  example  by  leading  the  way, 
DDT,  aldrin,  2-4-5-T.  dleldrln.  endrin. 
DDD,  mercury  compounds,  and  nine 
other  pesticides  were  banned  on  360 
million  acres  of  public  land. 

MEXCtTBT 

Mercury  has  been  accumulating  for 
years  in  the  Nation's  streams  and  water- 
ways, building  up  to  toxic  levels,  poison- 
ing hsh  and  wildlife  and  threatening 
humans  as  well.  This  was  not  discovered, 
however,  imtil  1970.  Fortunately,  the 
Nixon  administration  was  in  office — 
rather  than  those  who  bad  responded  so 
lackadaisically  to  "Silent  Spring" — and 
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prompt  action  has  been  taken  to  bring 
mercury  pollution  under  control. 

AtK  POLLmOJ* 

In  November  1967,  President  Johnson 
(ninted  out  that  the  Nation  was  "pour- 
ing at  least  130  million  tons  of  poison 
into  the  air  each  year."  A  year  later,  his 
envoy  to  the  United  Nations  stated  that 
142  million  tons  of  noxious  fumes  and 
smoke  were  being  dumped  into  the  at- 
mosphere. But  by  that  time,  these  sta- 
tistics were  superfluous.  It  was  obvious — 
from  the  increasing  rates  of  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  and  higher  death  rates  at 
times  of  high  air  pollution,  like  Thanks- 
giving 1966.  in  Nev.-  Ycr'-c  City— that  the 
condition  of  the  air  we  breatlie  was 
woresenin?  at  an  alarming  rale.  Despite 
the  fact  that  clean  air  legislation  had  I 
been  updated  In  1963,  196S,  and  again 
in  1967,  very  little  had  been  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  against 
the  problem.  An  action  brought  against 
a  Maryland  chicken  plant  was  5  years 
later,  in  1970,  still  tied  up  in  the  courts. 
No  other  enforcement  action  had  gotten 
beyond  the  confeirence  stage. 

President  Nixon  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  Congress  that  would  strengthen 
the  governments  enforcement  power.s. 
Because  motor  vehicles  are  the  major 
.source  of  air  pollution,  Nixon  has  aifo 
proposed  a  strengthening  of  the  Federal 
automobile  emissions  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  well  as  regulation  of  gasoline 
additives.  The  Secreury  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, and  tlie  FAA  Administrator  have 
reached  agreement  with  31  nirlincs  to 
reduce  air  pollution  from  jets  by  27.600 
pounds  of  pollutants  each  day  by  1972. 

SOLID      WASTB 

Over  75  percent  of  all  collected  solid 
waste  is  dumped  in  open  fields  and  the 
rest  is  burned,  contributing  to  air  pollu- 
tion. One  source  of  solid  waste,  aban- 
doned automobiles,  is  growing  at  alarm- 
ing rates.  According  to  HEW.  between 
1960  and  1970,  somewhere  between  13 
and  20  milMoD  abandoned  automobiles 
accumulated. 

The  Nixon  administration's  work  on 
trying  to  solve  this  solid  waste  problem 
has  yielded  good  results.  Just  this  sum- 
mer the  Bureau  of  Mines  perfected  a 
process  of  destructive  distillation  to  con- 
vert waste  and  refuse  mto  usable  forms 
of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  thereby  en- 
abling waste  products  to  be  reused.  The 
administration  has  also  proposed  a  sys- 
tem of  Incentives  and  regulations  to  en- 
courage the  prompt  re-use  of  scrapped 
autos. 

KOZ3S 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  only  re- 
cenUy  assumed  the  responsibiUty  for 
leadership  in  fighting  to  combat  uimec- 
essary  noise — a  problem  that  had  been 
growing  in  severity  over  the  past  10 
years.  Examples  ot  the  administration's 
efforts  in  this  area  Include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  action  in  May.  1969,  to 
regulate,  for  the  first  time,  the  limits  of 
acceptable  occupational  exposure  to 
noise:  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's action  in  November  1969  to  regru- 
late  aircraft  noise,  and  NASA's  1969 
demonstration  of  ways  that  noise  can  be 
cut  in  jet  aircraft. 


cxvi- 
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WATOt  POU.OTION 


During  the  1960'5.  water  poUuUon  be- 
came 50  bad  that  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  ignore— beaches  were  closed,  flsh- 
ms    was    prohibited,    rivers    and    lakes 
ceased  lo  support  certain  fish  and  wUd- 
ure  the  stench  often  became  unbearable, 
and  one  river  even  caught  on  Are  periodi- 
callv  Examples  are  abimdant.  Pollution 
in  tiie  Long  Island  Sound  doubled  in  the 
1960s  according  to  a  survey  released  by 
tlie  Intenor  Department  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
causing  the  prohibition  oi  shellfish  har- 
v.\-tlng  in  larife  arras  of  the  sound  be- 
cause of  the  high  bacteria  counts.  DDT 
and   mercury  pollution,   which  I  have 
menUoned  already,  reached  levels  toxic 
to  fish  and  dangerous  to  humans  who 
ate  those  fish.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  pol- 
luted material  was  dredged  up  out  of  the 
lake  bottoms  and  then  dumped  back  into 
the  Lakes,  causing  further  pollution  and 
contamination  of  the  wattrs— in   1967, 
U  S  Government  dredging  projects  at  14 
Lake  Erie  harbors,  for  example,  produced 
a  total  of  7-6  mllUon  cubic  yards  of  pol- 
luted dredged  material,  most  of  which 
was  dumped  back  into  the  lake.  Lake 
Erie    tlie  world's  12th  largest  lake,  ex- 
perienced    a      devastating      ecological 
change  durmg  the   1960's  as  pollution 
killed  most  of  the  commercial  and  game 
fL«h  ducks,  and  other  wildlife.  Some  137. 
odo  pounds  of  phosphorus  were  dumped 
into  the  lake  daUy  together  with  tons  of 
industrial    wastes,    sewage,    detergents, 
and  other  municipal  wastes  which  have 
nourished  microscopic  organisms  to  the 
point  that  the  lake  has  now  become,  lit- 
erally, too  clogged  to  support  the  forms 
of   Ufe   that   existed   there   before.   Al- 
though Lake  Erie  U  only   12.000  years 
old.  scientists  estimate  that  in  the  last 
haU  centurj-  it  has  been  artiflcaUy  aged 
by  at  least  15.000  years.  Some  even  pro- 
claim that  Lake  Erie,  for  all  commercial, 
recreaUonal.  and  esthetic  purposes,  has 
•died  ■■  The  Cuyahoga  River,  which  oozes 
its  way  through  Cleveland  to  Lake  Erie, 
catches  fire  periodically,  earning  it  the 
dubious  title  of  the  "only  body  of  water 
ever  classified  as  a  fire  hazard."  The  bac- 
teria count  of  the  chocolate-brown  river 
water,  which  bubbles  Uke  a  witch's  brew 
because  of  fermenting  gases  on  the  bot- 
tom often  matches  that  of  pure  sewage. 
Much  of  the  water  pollution  coines 
from  industrial  sources,  but  much  also 
comes  from  municipal  sources-untreat- 
ed and  partially  treated  sewage.  Upon 
taking  office,  the  Nixon  admlnLstration 
discovered  that  less  than  one-third  ot^ 
the  Nation's  people  are  served  by  a  sys- 
tem of  sewers  and  treatment  p  ants  that 
one-third  have  no  sewers  at  all.  and  that 
of  those  who  do  have  sewers,  less  than 
60  percent  have  adequate  treatinent  ol 
thp  sewage.  With  all  the  money  that  was 
spent  bv  the  1960s,  most  of  it  m  the 
name  of  doing  something  for  the  people 
in  our  crowded  cities,  why  was  not  some- 
thing done  about   the  sewer  situation 
which  is  so  important  to  not  only  the 
health    but  also  to  the  recreation    es- 
thetic, and  commercial  interests  of  our 
citizens?  . 

The  Nixon  administration  hss  made  a 
determined  effort  to  clean  up  our  nvers 
and  lakes.  Although  water  pollution  can- 
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trol  legislation  was  enacted  in  1956  and 
again  in  1965.  it  was  not  until  1969  that 
the  Federal  Government  finally  laimched 
its  first  action  to  curb  violations  of  wa- 
ter quality  standards.  On  October  7, 
1970  President  Nixon  called  for  legisla- 
tion to  ban  or  rigorously  limit  the  dump- 
ing of  harmful  materials  in  tlie  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  April  1970  he  called  for 
legislation  to  control  diunpinR  of  dredge 
spoU  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Nixon's  pro- 
gram to  tight  water  pollution  included 
the  ftutricrization  of  $4  billion  for  tiie 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treal- 
mcnt  plants  and  a  tripling  of  Federal 
opeiaUng  stanls  to  State  pollution 
agencies. 

COOa&lNATlON 
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Under  the  Democrats,  concern  over 
various  forms  of  cnviionmental  damage 
was  allowed  to  "grow  like  Topsy"  with 
tlie  result  that  responsibility  was  frag- 
mented among  dozens  of  separate  ofBcea. 
bureaus,  and  agencies,  with  each  De- 
partment haphazardly  foUowmg  its  own 
course  and  no  one  really  exercising  any 
control  over  the  total  effort. 

One  of  the  major  Nixon  administra- 
tion initiatives  m  tlie  cnvlronmenfil  area 
has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  re- 
sponsibililtes  into  two  agencies.  One,  Uie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as- 
sumes responsibilities  previously  dis- 
tributed among  five  separate  agencies — 
including  such  matters  as  air  pollution, 
solid  waste  management,  industrial  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  pollution, 
pesticides,  and  radiation  control.  The 
other  new  agency,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  will 
bring  together  into  one  administrative 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce all  the  major  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere. 

THE    .N-KON    yROCRAM 

The  Nixon  administration  has  out- 
hned  a  lengthy  program  designed  to  help 
the  Nation  clean  UP  tlie  resulU  of  a  dec- 
ade of  decUne  in  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. ■What  is  more,  under  the 
Nixon  administration  we  have  been 
alerUd  to  dangers  that  had  gone  un- 
noticed before— like  mercury  pollution. 
And  for  the  first  lime,  we  are  proposing 
measures  designed  to  prevent,  rather 
than  to  clean  up  after,  serious  poUu- 

lion the  prohibition  against  dumping 

harmful  materials  in  lakes  and  oceans, 
for  instance. 

Because  the  Nixon  adinimsuation  has 
compUed  so  long  a  record  in  its  20 
months  m  office.  I  ask  unaoinious  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  the  following  37-poini  program 
of  E.xecuUve  action  and  legislation  pro- 
posals as  well  as  an  ouUinc  of  Republi- 
can environmental  policy  initiatives: 

NIXOK'B  37-PolWT  PIOGBAIC 

Water  pollution 

1.  Authorization  ol  »4  bllUon  to  cover  tlie 
Federal  abare  ol  110  billion  needed  lor  con- 
•trucUon  of  munlcipil  waste  treatment 
plants.  To  be  allocaietl  «t  a  rate  of  $1 
billion  per  yeii  over  the  next  foar  ye»ra. 
with  a  reassMsment  In  1973  of  further  needs 
for  1973  and  subeequent  years. 

2.  E«tabll8»unent  of  Environmental  Pl- 
n»nclng  Authority  to  ensure  that  every  mu- 
nicipality can  finance  Its  share  of  treatment 
plant  construction  costs. 


3  Revision  of  statutory  formula  govern- 
ing allocauon  of  grants  for  treatment  plant 
construction,  to  permit  construction  of 
plnnlB  where  need  Is  greatest  and  where 
greatest  improvements  In  water  quality  will 
result.  ,     ^     ,_ 

4  Requirement  that  treatment  plants  be 
built  to  prescribed  Industrlsl  users  sufll- 
Icent   lo   meet   cosu   of   treating   Industrial 

5  Requirement  that  municipalities  Im- 
pose users  tees  on  Industrial  users  sulBclent 
to  meet  costs  of  treating  Industrial  wustes. 

C  Requirement  ol  comprehensive  river 
bnstn  plans,  lo  ussure  that  coustructlon  of 
municipal  treatment  plants  is  complimented 
by  ahntcmcnl  of  all  other  sources  of  water 
pollution.  ^.  . 

7  Encouragement  of  construction  ol 
large-scale,    regional    treatment   facilities. 

8  Extension  of  Federal-State  water  qual- 
Its  standards  to  Include  precise  effluent 
standards  tor  aU  industrial  and  municipal 

9  Provision  that  violation  ot  established 
water  quality  standards  Is  sufflclent  cause 
for  court  action. 

10  Revision  ot  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  permit  swifter  court  action 
against  those  In  violation  ot  water  quality 
stondard.'i.  „,.., 

11  Provision  that  violation  of  estab- 
lished water  qualltv  standards  Is  subject  to 
court-Imposed    fines   of   up    to   910.000   per 

^"n  Authorization  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  Immedlote  Injunctions 
where  severe  water  pollution  threatens  Im- 
minent danger  to  health  or  Irreversible  dam- 
ase  to  water  environment. 

13  Extension  ot  Federal  pollution  con- 
trol authority  to  mclude  all  na-lgable  wa- 
ters both  inter-  and  Intra-sUte.  all  Inter- 
stHe^ound  waters,  the  Dnlt«I  States 
portion  ol  boundary  waters,  and  waters  ol 
the  Contiguous  Zone. 

14.  Tripung  of   Federal   operating   grants 
to  -late  pollution  agencies— from  »10  mll- 
Uon now  to  «30  million  In  1975. 
Air  pollution 

15  Publication  of  new.  more  «W"'8«?» 
motor  vehicle  emissions  standards  for  lOTS 

""fe'ttevlslon  ot  auto  emissions  enforcement 
procedures,  to  ensure  that  all  new  autos  ore 
in  compliance  with  Federal  standards. 

17  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
HeMth.  Educaimn  and  Welfare  to  regulate 
rasollnc  composition  and  addlUves. 
^^  InlUatlSTot  a  research  and  develop- 
ment progrom  to  produce  an  unconyen- 
Uonally-powered.  low-pollution  auto  within 

"^ViS'tlallon  ol  testing  and  evaluation 
proerams  to  assist  private  developers  of  un- 
couvcntlonal.  low-pollution  autos. 

19  EstabUshment  of  national  aU-  qtiallty 
standards,  with  the  states  preparmg  abate- 
ment enforcement  plana  to  meet  national 

"Vl.  Accelerate  designation  of  Inter-sUte  air 
ouaUty  control  regions.  ,    ,  „„ 

22  EstablUhment  ot  national  emissions 
standards  lor  poUutants  that  are  extreme^ 
hazardous  to  health  and  for  specified  classes 
of  new  facilities 

23  Extension  of  Federal  air  polIuUon  con- 
trol authority  to  both  Inter-  and  Intre-state 
situations.  .  .,._ 

24  Provision  that  violation  of  sir  quality 
standards  and  national  emissions  standards 
ire  subject  to  court-Unpoeed  fines  of  up  to 
•  lO.OOO  per  day. 

Solid  watte  management 

25  Re-dU-ectlon  of  solid  waste  research  to- 
ward techniques  tor  re-cycling  materials  and 
producing  pacHaglng  materials  that  are  easily 
(legradable. 

36  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
develop  bounty  payment  or  slmllor  system 
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to  ensure  prompt  scrapping  and  re-cycUng 
uf  Junk  automobiles. 

37.  Council  OD  Entironmencal  Quality  to 
work  with  appropriate  industry  and  consume 
er  groups  to  develop  other  incentives  or  regu- 
lations for  re-cycllng  or  easier  disposal  of 
consumer  goods. 

Indxiatrial  involveynent 

38.  Establishment  of  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council. 

29.  Priority  treatment  for  patent  applica- 
tions which  could  aid  In  cuirblzig  environ- 
mental abuses. 

Paries  and  recreation 

30.  Full  funding  of  the  »327  million  avail- 
able under  the  lAad  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

31.  Review  of  all  Federally -owned  real 
estate  to  Identify  properties  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  public  recreational  use,  or  sold, 
with  proceeds  used  to  acquire  additional  rec- 
reational areas. 

32.  Relocation  of  Federal  Installations  that 
occupy  locations  that  could  better  be  used 
for  other  purposes. 

33.  Provision  that  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Ftind  Is  maintained  or  In- 
creased as  a  source  of  funds  for  purchase  of 
Lands  In  future  years. 

34.  Authorization  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  surplus  real  property 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreational  piuposes  ai  public  benefit  dis- 
counts of  up  to  100%. 

36.  Revision  of  budget  accounting  proce- 
dures to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  their  properties. 

36.  Assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  making  constructive  recreational 
use  of  Idled  farmlands. 

37.  Authorization  of  long-term  contracts 
with  owners  of  idled  farmlands  for  reforest- 
ation Mid  other  Improvements  for  public 
recreational  \tse. 

II.    mOHUGHTS    OF    PREStOCNT'S    ENVntON- 
MENT     PROGRAM 

Water  poUution 
Municipal  PoUution 

Major  Problems: 

1.  Federal  funding  for  construction  of 
water  treatment  plants  has  been  far  below 
the  nation's  needs. 

3.  Municipalities  with  aerlous  pollution 
problems  have  often  been  unable  to  finance 
their  share  of  treatment  plant  construction 
costs. 

Administration  Proposals: 

1.  Federal  funding  to  provide  waste  treat- 
ment In  every  community  In  the  nation  at 
the  fastest  rate  possible.  610  billion  program 
to  b^ln  now,  with  assessment  in  1973  of 
needs  for  1975  and  beyond. 

3.  Environmental  Financing  Authority  to 
ensure  that  all  municipalities  needing  treat- 
ment plants  can  finance  local  costs. 
Industrial  PoUution 

Major  Problem: 

1.  Regulations  on  disposal  of  Industrial 
wastes  {regulations  apply  to  municipal 
wastes  as  well)  have  been  too  weak  to  pre- 
vent Increasing  water  pollution. 

Administration  Proposals: 

1.  Reform  pollution  control  program  to 
greatly  strengthen  regulations  on  industrial 
and  municipal  polluters  and  permit  swift 
enforcement  actions. 

AgrlciUtural  Pollution 
Major  Problem:   1.  Agrlcuitural  pollution 
sources  are  diffuse,  necessitating  control  of 
agricultural  methods  and  materials. 

Administration  Proposal:  1.  Phasing  out 
of  DDT  and  other  hard  pesticides.  Water 
quality  controls  on  concentrated  animal 
feedlots. 
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Air  poUution 
Automobile  Pollution 
Major  Problems: 

1.  Emissions  from  motor  vehicles  must  be 
reduced  greatly  if  air  pollution  Is  to  be 
brought  under  control. 

2.  It  may  be  Impossible  to  reduce  emissions 
from  conventional  automobiles  sufflciently 
to  reduce  air  pollution  beyond  1980  In  the 
face  of  mcreaalng  numbers  of  autoe. 

Administration  Proposals: 

1.  Strengthen  Federal  automobile  emis- 
sions atandeirds  and  reform  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  they  are  applied  to  all 
new  autos.  Regulate  gasoline  composition 
and  additives  to  achieve  maximum  possible 
pollution  reduction. 

2,  Begin  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  produce  an  unconventionally-pow- 
ered, low-pollution  auto  by  1975  if  we  can- 
not reduce  pollution  sufficiently  from  con- 
ventional vehicles. 

Pollution  Prom  Stationary  Sources 
Major  Problem:  l.  The  present  program  for 
regulating  air  pollution  from  stationary 
sources  Is  extremely  limited  In  scope  and  does 
not  provide  sufficient  enforcement  authority 
against  polluters. 

Administration  Proposal:  1.  Establlah  na- 
tional air  quality  standards  and  extend 
abatement  regulations  to  all  areas  of  the 
nation  where  air  quality  is  below  national 
standards.  Establish  national  emlaslons 
standards  for  extremely  hazardous  polluters 
and  certain  classes  of  new  facilities.  Strength- 
en enforcement  authority  for  swift  action 
against  polluters. 

Solid  wastes 

Major  Problem:  1.  New  consumer  technol- 
ogies and  marketing  methods  are  creating  an 
increasing  volume  of  waste  and  refuse.  There 
are  few  incentives  for  reusing  wastes  or  dis- 
posing of  them  efficiently. 

Administration  Proposal:  1.  Develop  Incen- 
tives and  regulations  for  reducing  volume  of 
wastes,  by  encouraging  products  that  r*TT  be 
re-cycled  or  easily  dispoaed. 
Parks 

Major  Problems: 

]-  Metropolitan  expansion  Is  claiming  po- 
tential recreation  areas  which  will  be  Irre- 
trievable If  not  acquired  txow. 

2.  Federal  funding  for  acquisition  of  rec- 
reation areas  has  been  far  below  national 
needs. 

3.  The  Federal  government  has  not  made 
Imaginative  use  of  its  vast  real  estate  assets. 

Administration  Proposals: 

1.  Full  funding  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund:  W27  million  for  fiscal 
1971. 

2.  Identification  and  conversion  of  Federal 
properties  which  could  better  be  used  for 
public  recreation.  Selling  of  some  Federal 
lands  for  financing  of  additional  recreation 
areas. 

3.  Increased  use  of  Idled  farmland  for  pub- 
tic  recreation. 


CUBA'S  INFLUENCE  SEEN  IN  U-S 
BOMB  WAVE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALiroomA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  li.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  October  13  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  "Cuba's  In- 
fluence Seen  In  UB.  Bomb  Wave"  should 
be  must  reading  for  every  American.  I 
present  It  now  for  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion: 
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pABAoe  OP  Radical  Visttors:  Cuba's  Ihtlc- 

KMCR  Seen  ik  U.S.  Bomb  Wave 
(By  Georgle  Anne  Geyer  and  Keyee  Beech) 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  has  become  a  rev- 
olutionary factory  for  the  processing  and 
refining  of  American  radicals  for  export  back 
to  the  United  States. 
The  pattern  le  clear : 

— Mark  Rudd.  fugitive  leader  of  America's 
violent  left,  visited  Cuba  In  February  and 
March  of  1968  with  30  other  actlvlsu  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Two  months  later,  with  Rudd  at  the  helm, 
Columbia  University  was  reduced  to  ."haoa. 
Bernardlne  Dohrn.  mlnlsklrted  Weather- 
man member,  and  30  fellow  activists  met 
with  Vietnamese  Communists  in  Havana 
in  July.  1969. 

Three  month*  later,  with  the  fiery  Bern- 
ardlne in  command,  a  shocked  Chlcsgo 
watched  as  several  hundred  ultra-radical 
Weathermen  staged  a  wild,  window-smash- 
ing rampage  which  they  called  "four  days  of 
rage'  in  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
—Angela  Davis,  the  Negro  UCLA  philos- 
ophy Instructor,  visited  Cuba  in  July  1968. 
A  year  later  she  made  the  FBI's  "lO  most 
wanted"  list  for  alleged  complicity  in  a  Cali- 
fornia courthouse  kidnaping  and  shootout. 
Four  men.  Including  the  Judge,  two  defend- 
ants and  the  kidnaper,  were  kUled. 

— Two  Black  Panthers  traveled  to  Cuba 
In  August.  I96a.  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing month.  They  immediately  became  key 
figures  In  the  turmoil  at  San  Francisco  State 
University. 

Theee  are  not  Isolated  colncldexkcs.  Evi- 
dence linking  what  the  students  call  with 
bleak  bumor  the  "Yankee  Doodle  revolu- 
tion" to  Communist  Cuba  is  overwhelming. 
No  one.  not  the  FBI,  not  the  CIA.  not 
even  the  most  professional  anti-Cuban  anti- 
Communist  in  the  UiUted  States,  believes 
that  somebody  is  sitting  in  the  Plasa  de  la 
Revoluclon  in  Havana  sending  messages  to 
American  students  to  bomb  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  math  center  or  kUl  policemen. 
Nobody  is  talking  in  almpUstlc  terms  of 
conspiracy. 

But  the  roster  of  American  radicals,  white 
and  black,  who  have  responded  to  Castro'a 
Utopian  bugle  call  for  world  revolution,  reada 
Ilka  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  American  radical 
movement. 

"Name  any  disturbance  in  the  United 
States — on  caucus.  In  the  streets,  any- 
where— and  I'll  name  you  the  leaders  of  Ik 
who  have  l>een  to  Cuba."  said  a  SUte  De- 
partment offlci&l. 

More  than  six  weeks  of  Investigation  by  a 
team  of  Chicago  Daily  News  reporters.  In- 
cluding scores  of  interviews,  from  coast  to 
coast  with  security  officials  and  the  radicals 
themselves,  have  confirmed  that  assesament. 
Beyond  any  doubt.  Cuba  has  shaped,  sup- 
plied technical  training,  given  political  in- 
docUlnatlon  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  served  as  the  InsplraUon  for  the  Amwl- 
can  radical  movement  In  Its  avowed  aim  to 
bring  down  the  American  system  that  It  so 
fiercely  despises. 

It  IS  their  mecca.  their  ahrlne.  the  "flrrt 
liberated  territory  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere", where  they  can  see  the  model  of  the 
new  society  to  which  they  aaplre. 

Experts  in  the  field  regard  M&rk  Budd  aa 
tbe  first  of  the  really  violent  white  student 
radicals.  And  they  look  upon  his  offensive 
against  Columbia  as  a  masterpiece  of  Its 
kind — far  more  important  than  the  earlier 
student  riots  at  Berkeley. 

The  ubiquitous  Miss  Dohrn.  a  t»lUlant 
University  of  Chicago  law  school  graduate, 
niapped  her  antiwar  campaign  during  an 
eight-day  seminv  with  repreeentatlvos  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong.  She  Journeyed  to 
Havana  at  their  request. 

Now  a  fugitive  sought  by  the  FBI,  Ber- 
nardlne was  heard  from  last  week  when  she 
claimed   credit   for  ber  gnnqi  for  blowliig 
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up-lor  the  second  time  within  »  >•'"-" 
^«  memxxrlul  statute  In  Cblc«go.  Kay- 

•^•p^rS^ut  «  the  Havana  »«tlng^|o^ 
w'^^frS-rSTe  Ai:.  •x^IanaTjt^rtS'j 
?r?  Sol"  botn  Wled  last  ""=th,.^  SeT 
Greenwich  Village  toiro  house  which  tjiey 
^Tother,  had  conven«l  Into  =  "t»njb  f ac- 
Sir"  waa  rlDDed  by  a  serlea  of  eiploalon-i. 
"^™^fSSune  and  her  «=■><>•  ^"^ 
busy  taking  notes  from  the  Vletnamete  Com- 
rn^^^e  Caatro  regime  -"  «""»i?^8 
SuJlher  dlstlngulahed  visitor-Angela  Dart.. 
Whether  Angela  and  Bernardlne  met  m 
Ha'^"'"  ^  known.  In  «>y  "«■  ^^ 
Jordan.  Angela'a  aleter,  was  a  recent  vlaltor 
to  Ba^-an*.  If  ihe  lant  itlU  there 

■Regartln*  our  struggle,  we  Jhould  note 
tb.rSr^lblllty  of  peaceful  chulge  In 
5ierl«  ^dled."  Mid  Carl  Davlds>n.  a 
^  Stt  writer  and  a  frequent  visitor  to 
cSSa.  m  a  speech  In  New  Tork  In  D«:ember. 

"Si  Dec.  20.  1S«7.  after  having  made  hU 
tr^  a^angemenl.  with  the  Cuban  mlMlon 
wthe  Cnlt<rf  Natlona.  Davidson  and  20  other 
Mu^nu  departed  for  the  Cultural  Congreaa 

of  Havana.  ,. 

BOMS  TOP  i-onsTa 
When  they  go  there  It  waa  lUe  old  home 

Alii  the  famUlar  facea  were  pieaent--«mong 
a.^  the  d3>le  Dave  De"'»8".  "«' "  ^- 
Sme  one  of  the  Chicago  Seven;  Tom  Hayden. 
S7n.w  Left  theoretician:  I"-vlnsSiib«  edi- 
tor of  "Slng-Ouf;  Sol  Landau,  the  New  Ljrft 
^iS-  ^d  Etalph  Featheratone.  the  bearded 
JS^rSllant  who  was  killed  laat  March 
SJ^n  Sis  car  explod«l  under  myaterlou. 
drcumstancea  In  Bel  Air,  Md. 

M  «>m.  point  during  his  'tay  Davldaon 
coiferr«l  with  representative,  of  R«lCh^ 
Korth  Korea  and  North  Vietnam^  He  alao 
wiTeported  to  have  had  a  three-hour  con- 
Jmatlon  with  Pldel  Castro.  Oonveraatlona 
with  Caatro  laat  a  long  time.  „_„„ 

TWO  little-known  radical!,  Jacob  «o«*n 
«ld  Wendy  Nakashlma,  who  inet  In  Cuba 
in  1960  and  were  later  married  deserve  more 
credit  than  they  have  received  tor  carrying 
Cartros  caune  to  the  United  States^  „_„,„ 
Both  belonged  to  the  obscure  ProgrMslve 
l«hor  Party,  a  Maoist  offshoot  of  the  Com- 
J^t^Sy.  O.SJi.,  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  PLP  which  organtMd  and  led  a  poup  of 
115  «uaents  to  Havana  In  1984  and  59  more 
in  1988  The  frulta  of  that  earlier  vlalt  were 
recognized  In  a  radio  broadcast  from  Havana 
iieday  after  large-scale  rioting  broke  out  on 
me  Berkeley  campus  of  the  nnlveralty  of 
Oalltornla  In  19«4: 

"It  can  b«  observed  that  the  Incidents  Uke 
place  in  a  chain  reaction.  One  day  It  Is  the 
?outha  who  travel  to  Cuba  contrary  to  the 
reatrlctlons  of  the  State  Department  and 
wno  then  bravely  challenge  the  inquislton 
of  the  Senate  committee. 

••This  Is  a  dramatic  sign  of  the  growing 
awareneea  In  the  United  States  universities. 
Today  It  la  the  turn  of  the  Berkeley  students 
who  are  flghUng  to  break  the  atraltjacketa 
of  the  'Amencan  way  of  Me  .  .  .' 

••This  U  not  much  or  deOnltlve.  but  you 
ttave  to  start  somewhere.^^ 

Black  radicals  began  arriving  In  Havana 
in  droves  during  the  latter  half  of  the  IMOo. 
although  many  had  visited  Cuba  fore- 
Two  of  the  mor«  sctlvlst  visitors  In  19«8  war* 
Black  Panthers  Joudon  U.  Ford  and  CSeorge 
Maaon  Murray. 

-We  have  vowed  not  to  put  down  our 
runs  or  stop  making  Molotov  cockt»lla  until 
Jolonlied  Africans.  Aalana  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  aut«8  and  throughout 
the  world  have  become  free.'^  Murray  told  a 
Cuban  press  conference. 

Murray  and  Ford  returned,  almoat  Im- 
mediately to  become  leaders  of  the  rloU  at 
San  Francisco  State  University 

What  should  now  be  clear  is  that  the  raw 
material  for  Caatro^a  revoluUonary  factory 
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was  reidllj-  available  m  the  form  of  embit- 
tered blacks  and  alienated  white  student 
radicals  who  looked  upon  Cuba  as  their 
spiritual  home  and  the  United  States  as  •  Im- 
perlaUst  monster" 

Reliable  estimates  on  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican radicals  who  have  Journeyed  to  CuBa 
tre  hard  to  come  by,  even  for  n.S.  InteUl- 
gence  agencies,  but  a  fair  estimate  Is  that 
Approximately  4,000  Americans  have  visited 
Cuba  (or  varying  lengths  of  suy  during  the 

'°*A  doctrinaire  testimonial  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  friendship  between  Cuba  and  the 
American  left  was  written  by  Julie  Nlcha- 
mln  a  university  of  Michigan  anthropology 
"Sent,  in  an  ipen  letter  to  Verde  OUvo^ 
offlolal    publication    of    the    Cuban    anned 

'"^llshed  Dec.  21,  19«8,  after  a  meeting 
with  Cuban  and  Vletnam^e  CommunlsU, 
the  letter  read: 

•The  meeting  we  had  t°^ay  with  the 
Cuban  and  Vietnamese  people  has  shown 
us  the  true  mejnlng  of  internationalism: 

••All  of  us  are  involved  In  the  same  struggle 
against  TanquI  Imperialism  .  .  .we  know 
*b«  we  wui  leave  here  with  a  new  dedication 
to  destroy  the  ImperlaUst  monster  from  with- 
in lust  as  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  destroying  Imperiallam  from  wltb- 

""a  more  revealing  testunonlal  came  from 
YlDPle  leader  Jerry  Hubln,  later  to  become 
one  of  he  Chicago  Seven,  after  he  traveled 
?o  cub.  m  1984  with  83  o">"  «""!?"  is 
deflance  of  a  State  Department  ban.  Be  had 
?oU«el  via  Cxechoalovakla.  1"^,  "hUesU. 
Mt  to  an  island  90  miles  oil  the  Florida  coast. 

••Cuba  lust  took  me  tb"^"'"  "".l^*, I'S". 
••I  remeniber  saying  to  myself.  -Tma  U  the 
flrst  place,  outside  of  Berkeley  maybe,  where 
jTe^tmoiphere  Is  healthy.  ">•  J"'  P'*^ 
where  people  care  about  one  another,  where 
i^pTe  re^  feel  bad  when  someone  tise 
frets  hurt.*  . 

-Tou  could  feel  maaa  anthuslaam  on  ae 
streets,  energy  everywhere.-  ""'^J*^";^ 
■In  factories,  guys  would  say.  1x>ok.  this  la 
my  f i^oiV^it  w«  like  fantastic.  I  Juat  never 

"Rubin  noted  Cubaa  fl»''»-^Py'^°  "J 
ooUUoal  oppoaltlon.  the  controUed  press  and 
^e  sK«utog  bureaucracy.  But  these  crltl- 
STmf^^wmore  than  outweighed  by  a  Cuba 
St^h  he  called  a  'land  °'J^"i^f  ,^}^, 
"no  trace  of  cynicism  or  a  •Whafs  In  It  for 
me?'  attitude." "  .     .         ,„ 

But  action  as  the  young  revolutionaries 
woX  S^  ^«  «  agree'.  •?«>"  l""-**!  d"^ 
^rds.  Action  U  what  Ifs  ^  •>«"«-^  " 
any  newspaper  reader  or  television  watcher 
S  attS.  Uie  American  scene  has  not  been 
lacking  in  action  these  last  few  years. 

Part  of  the  action  u  kUllng  pollcemen- 
kUllngs  that  are  always  widely  applauded  In 

'"Sr^^iS-tr  bombing  of  the  Wlsconlsn 
Tei^relatrjth'S'^'ubr.^vi.u^on'TS: 
-c^unlque''  left  behind  by  the  four 
you^fugltlvea  charged  with  the  crmie  w 
iddr^  to  the  mystertoua  -Marion  Delgado 

"T"«kno.l.dged  that  "revolutloli^ 
cadres  of  our  organliaUon'^  «•«  ^P"""'"'' 
for  the  bombing.  Destnictlon  of  the  math 
Mnter.  the  note  went  on.  waa  not  an  uolated 
^^  a  ■•lunatic."  Bather,  the  note  stated, 
K  WM  a  •■conscious  acuon  taken  In  sou- 
irlty  with  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Tupmaroa 
iS  ihr^ban  people  and  aU  other  heroic 
flgnters  against  U^  Imperallsm." 
^jDst  law-abiding  Americans  are  probably 
unaware  that  their  country  Is  faced  with 
what  amounu  to  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

But  It  is  a  fact  well  understood  by  the 
i>rtnclpal  combatanta-euch  wUdly  dUparate 
Jf^*«  Atty.  Oen.  John  N.  Mitchell  and 
Beraardlne  Dohm,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
S^vK  lind  Black  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton. 


During  the  list  18  months  there  has  been 
a  spectacular  Increase  In  the  number  of  po- 
litically motivated  police  slaylngs  and  bomb- 
ings At  least  20  poUcemen  were  killed  and 
IM    wounded    In    apparently    unprovoked 

*  Seven   were   Chicago    policemen,   four   of 
whom  were  gunned  down  without  warning. 

•To  a  black  radical,  killing  a  Chicago  oop 
is  like  a  Vict  Cong  shooting  down  an  ad- 
vanced gunshlp,"  said  Joseph  Rhodes,  the 
black  Harvard  student  who  sat  ou  President 
Nixon's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  a  bomb  doesn't  ex- 
plode somewhere  In  the  United  States.  A 
federal  survey  covering  a  15-month  period 
that  ended  laat  April  recorded  an  all-time 
high  o(  4,330  bombings.  1.475  attempted 
bombings  and  38,129  bomb  threala. 

White  student  radicals  take  credit  for  most 
of  the  bombings,  although  by  no  means  all  of 
them  are  politically  motivated.  The  same 
New  Left  sources  give  black  militants,  no- 
Ubly  the  Black  Panthers,  credit  tor  the  police 

Federal  authorities  and  local  police 
speculate  on  political  kldnaplngs  almost  aa 
If  they  had  already  occurred. 

A  veteran  Intelligence  ofllcer  who  was  in 
Havana  In  the  years  before  and  after  Caatro 
came  to  power  recently  recalled  the  sequence 
of  events. 

•Tou  know, "  he  reminisced,  •Caatro  never 
fought  a  real  batUe.  It  happened  this  way. 
First,  bombs  went  oil  m  the  ball  parks  untU 
finally  people  stopped  going  to  the  ball  parks. 
Then  they  went  oB  In  theaters  and  so  people 
stopped  going  to  the  theaters.'^ 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  If  reuvlng  tho6« 
days  of  Cuba's  humiliation  at  the  hand  of 
the  United  States.  And  Castro's  haUed  of  us 
for  supporting  the  wicked  dlcwtor,  Fulgenclo 
Batista,  then  went  on: 

■I  said  In  1981  that  before  this  thing  was 

over  with  there  would  be  bombs  going  oB  in        3; 

ball  parks  and  theaters  and  ladles'  rest  rooms       g 

In  the  VS." 

That  was  a  very  good  prediction. 


CHOCK  POLL  OF  UPE 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  CONNXCTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try's  natural  resources  are  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  naUon  In  wealth 
and  beauty.  But  In  our  efforts  to  exploit 
the  land  and  waters  economically,  we 
have  often  been  shortsighted  and  we 
have  done  irreparable  damage  to  much 
of  the  environment.  Amidst  the  smolte 
and  thunder  of  the  increasing  pleas  to 
save  the  environment  lies  a  blaze  of 
haphazard  industrialism  and  a  tendeiicy 
toward  unproductive  and  destructive 
overdevelopment  which  threatens  our 
remaining  wUdlife.  seashores,  marshes, 
and  timberland. 

We  have  pursued  the  natural  riches  ot 
the  earth  and  ravaged  the  land.  We  have 
plastered  layer  upon  layer  of  concrete 
over  untold  stretches  of  the  earth_  We 
have  erected  skyscrapers.  buUdozcd 
parking  lots,  drained  marshes,  and 
leveled  mountains. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  achievements  of  cur 
technology  are  great.  But  development 
progress  U  a  two-edged  sword.  We  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  future  lond 
use  has  to  be  approached  rationally  and 
carefully  to  preserve  the  wilderness  that 
is  left.  With  this  in  mind,  earlier  this 
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year  I  introduced  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1970.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  the  coastal 
zone,  encourage  a  systematic  approach 
to  coastal  zone  plarming  and  develop- 
ment, and  assist  the  States  in  establish- 
ing coastal  zone  management  programs. 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  we  are  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  salt  marsh  whose  origins  date 
from  about  4.000  years  ago.  It  Is  carpeted 
with  some  ot  the  most  fertile  soil  to  the 
world.  This  ecological  system  provides 
a  home  for  an  endless  variety  of  plants 
and  animals  in  a  delicate,  natural  bal- 
ance. This  is  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  natural  resource  we  ought  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  save.  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
joined  me  in  expressing  an  Interest  in 
conservation.  We  liave  written  some 
good  legislation  that  has  become  law. 
But  we  caimot  afford  to  rest  on  our  past 
record  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment for  futiu-e  generations. 

A  fine  article  on  Guilford's  Neclt  River 
salt  marsh  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Sunday  Pictonal  of  the  New  Haven 
Register.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  have 
the  facilities  to  reprint  the  photographs 
by  Robert  Holland  along  with  William 
Longgood's  text  here  in  the  Record. 
However.  I  do  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

CHOCK    PULt   OP    LWB 

The  water  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, framed  by  woods  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  running  down  to  the  shore  was  the 
marsh,  now  brown  and  gold  afur  an  early 
treeee.  Charlie  Clark  pointed  ahead,  to  a  rail- 
road track  Just  below  the  high  ground  we 
stood  on-  '"That's  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  marah."  he  said.  "Our  property  goes  over 
to  those  trees  on  the  west  and  takes  In  that 
woodland  on  the  east.  See  that  peninsula?" 
He  Indicated  a  gently  rising  knoll,  covered 
with  a  tangle  of  bare  trees  and  undergrowth, 
that  Jutted  Into  the  Inlet,  '•They  say  a  doe 
lives  out  there  with  her  fawn." 

BrieOy  he  was  silent,  squinting  under  hla 
vlsored  cap.  watching  the  sun  shimmer  on 
tlie  water,  the  gulls  soaring  overhead,  t3» 
breeze  rippling  the  golden  meadow  below. 
••And  that's  Just  the  way  It's  going  to  stay 
forever,"  be  said  softly.  "It  gives  you  a  good 
feeling.  .  .  ." 

The  source  of  bis  pleasure  was  the  Cottrell 
Marsh,  part  of  an  estuary  on  Long  Island 
Sound  Just  east  of  Mystic.  The  tract  consists 
of  50  acres,  3S  In  marsh  and  IS  In  woodlands. 
Clark  explained  that  the  estuary,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  state  and  possibly  one  of  the 
best  on  the  entire  eastern  seaboard,  was 
saved  recently  when  It  was  purchaaed  by  the 
Nature  Oonaervancy,  of  which  he  Is  the  re- 
tiring state  chairman,  after  a  developer  bad 
drawn  up  plans  to  "reclaim"  the  marsh  for 
housing  lots. 

"Let's  go  take  a  look  at  It,"  said  Clark. 
"From  here  It  appears  to  be  dead,  but  It's 
full  of  life:  even  at  this  time  of  year  all 
kinds  of  things  are  going  on  out  there." 

Our  expedition  consisted  of  three.  Besides 
Charlie  Clark  (formally  Charles  A.),  an  en- 
gineer retired  from  General  Foods,  there  was 
F.  Walker  Johnson,  head  of  exploration  for 
Esso  Standard  Eastern,  a  Standard  OU  Co. 
afllllate,  and  myself.  Johnson,  like  Clark,  la  an 
avid  conservationist:  untU  recently,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Areas  Committee  for 
the  Qreenwlch  Audubon  Society  and  he 
serves  on  various  other  conservation  commit- 
tees. 

On  our  drive  to  Mystic,  we  had  talked 
about  conservation  and  the  need  to  protect 
the  remaining  estuaries,  those  vital  tidal  flats 
where  salt  and  fresh  water  mingle.  Without 
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the  estuaries  that  frUige  the  world's  contl- 
uencB.  the  life  of  ihe  ma  would  diminish  and 
possibly  cease,  for  It  is  hen  that  land  mnd 
sea  meet  in  a  marvelously  Intricate  system 
and  nourish  one  another. 

In  a  typical  estuary  there  are  myriads  of 
creatures — clams,  scallops,  oysters,  crusta- 
ceans, flsh,  microscopic  life.  Insect,  and  birds. 
There  may  be  50  or  60  bird  species  in  a  single 
estuary,  and  all  kinds  of  animals — mice, 
musfcrats,  racoons,  foxes — all  living  together 
la  delicate  ecological  balance.  It  is  an  end- 
lessly recurring  cycle  of  Ufe  and  death. 

Into  the  braclosh  water  of  an  estuary,  or- 
ganic matter  is  delivered  by  freshwater 
streams  running  oS  the  land,  and  also,  by 
incoming  tides.  This  material  breaks  down 
and  feeds  the  marine  Ufe  m  the  estuary. 
Outgoing  tides  carry  organic  matter  that 
feeds  fish  in  the  sea.  Biologists  point  out 
that  even  oceanic  flsb  have  complex  life 
cycles  that  bring  them  into  estuaries  at  early 
life  stages  when  they  of^ed  food  and  protec- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  that  estuaries  play  In 
the  life  of  the  sea.  as  bufTers  against  the  force 
of  storms,  as  recreational  areas,  and  as  quiet 
retreats  to  refresh  the  human  spirit. 

Many  states  and  the  federal  government 
have  realized  that  large  numbers  of  estuaries 
have  been  completely  lost,  and  others  are  in 
Jeopardy.  Along  the  North  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Maine  to  Delaware,  a  government  re- 
port claims  4&.000  acres  of  salt  marshland 
were  destroyed  between  1956  and  1964:  Billed 
In  or  dredged  for  housing  developments.  In- 
dustrial sites,  parks,  beaches,  marinas,  roads. 
parking  lot£,  and  airports:  suffocated  with 
dredge  spoil,  g&rbage,  and  trash:  or  gouged 
out  for  gravel  and  sand  deposits.  In  the  last 
10  years  alone,  one-third  of  Ixmg  Island's 
magnificent  coastal  wetlands  has  been  lost. 
Nearly  half  of  Connecticut's  total  is  gone. 
Maryland  Is  losing  1.000  acres  a  year. 

Recently,  however,  spirited  efforts  by  con- 
servationists have  begun  to  slow  and  ev«n 
bait  the  destruction  of  these  resources.  At 
least  three  states — Massachusetts,  EUiode 
Island,  and  Connecticut — have  passed  laws 
to  protect  their  remaining  estuaries.  Several 
states  have  requested  federal  funds  to  buy 
and  preserve  unprotected  tidal  wetlands,  and 
the  government  has  completed  an  estuary 
survey  as  a  guide  to  proposed  new  protective 
federal  legislation.  Some  states  also  have 
stepped  up  their  own  vigilance  in  protecting 
this  dwindling  heritage.  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, now  patrols  Its  cooetland  by  beUcop> 
ter;  fines  are  levied  against  anyone  who 
alters  these  areas  without  state  approval. 

A  more  subtle  threat  to  the  estuaries  Is 
pollution  from  raw  sewage,  industrial  wastes, 
agricultural  runoff  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides, 
radioactive  fallout,  and  use  of  the  ocean  as 
a  vast  dumping  ground.  Pollution  is  blamed 
for  the  disappearance  of  several  species  of 
flab  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  pollution 
problem,  Clark  noted  that  this  threat  can 
be  eliminated  tlirough  public  awareness  and 
determination  to  reverse  It.  Because  of  the 
urgent  need  to  preserve  estuaries  and  other 
vanishing  natural  reaouroea,  he  decided  to 
take  early  retirement  from  his  firm  to  be- 
come state  chairman  of  the  Natiire  Con- 
servancy, a  full-time,  non-salaried  Job.  This 
nationwide  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C..  has  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  some  360  properties  covering 
nearly  66.000  acres,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii.  In 
Connecticut  It  has  SO  properties  totaling  6,- 
000  acres — most  of  them,  acquired  In  the  last 
five  years. 

Clark  conaldets  the  Ooetrell  Marab  one  of 
his  prizes.  A  member  of  t2ie  Nature  Oon- 
servaucy  heard  th&t  it  was  about  to  be  sold 
to  a  developer  laat  year  for  970.000.  The  own- 
er, a  woman  in  her  70b  whoae  home  overlooks 
tht  mtuuj,  waa  asked  if  ahe  wouldn't  Uke 
to  see  the  manh  preserved  Just  aa  che  bad 
known  It  all  bar  life.  Indeed  she  woold,  she 
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loved  her  marsh;  but  she  needed  the  money. 
However,  she  agreed  tc  sell  to  the  coneerr- 
ancy  for  $60,000. 

Clark  embarked  on  a  heroic  fund-raising 
drive.  Within  weeks,  title  to  the  marsh  had 
changed  bands  and  the  property  was  safely 
preserved  In  its  natural  at«tc  "forever  and 
ever." 

As  we  croaee<?  a  railroad  embankment  and 
entered  the  marsh,  the  carpet  of  bent  marsh 
graae  was  spongy  and  wet  underfoot.  An  end- 
less accumulation  of  graaaes  had  grown  and 
died,  nourished  by  the  Incoming  and  reced- 
ing Udes,  gradually  building  up  the  soil  so 
It  is  among  the  moet  fertile  in  the  world.  A 
good  salt  marsh  is  considered  about  seven 
times  as  rich  as  the  beet  wheat  lands. 

"In  a  hundred  years  It  adds  maybe  a  hslf 
Inch,"  Clark  aald.  "They  say  It  takes  thou- 
Gands  of  years  to  build  a  nursh.  You  con  de- 
stroy it  m  a  day." 

Walker  Joimaon,  who  is  a  geologist,  esU' 
mated  that  the  marsh  dates  from  about  4,000 
years  ago.  the  time  when  the  present  sea  level 
was  established  on  topography  created  by 
glaciers  some  9.000  yeare  earlier.  He  bad 
brought  along  hie  camera,  binoculars,  and  a 
telescope  on  a  tripod.  Through  the  telescope, 
he  scanned  the  scibtillatlng  water,  now  gen- 
tly  ruffled  by  a  cool  Pall  breese  and  warmed 
by  the  sun.  "I  thought  I  saw  a  hawk,"  he 
said,  "but  it's  Jtist  a  heron." 

Overhead,  gulls  screamed  at  the  invaders 
of  their  sanctuary,  and  ducks  floated  majes- 
tically on  the  water.  We  walked  through  the 
thick  grass,  dotted  with  cattails,  brown  and 
brittle  now,  swaying  in  the  wind;  past  dned- 
up  goldenrod,  bayberry.  rustling  dead  sheaves 
of  reed  grass;  past  wild  rose,  their  "hipe" 
clinging  incongruousdy  to  Lbe  dead  branches 
Uke  red  ornaments. 

We  stepped  carefully  to  avoid  falUng  into 
the  olmofrt  hidden  mosqxitta  drainage  ditcbes 
that  laced  tbe  meadow.  Water  in  the  main 
cbaimel  was  about  two  feet  deep  and  in- 
credibly clear;  algae  waved  below  tbe  sur- 
face, the  fronds  swaying  gracefully  in  tbe 
Incoming  tide.  Cnsscroasing  tbe  meadow. 
among  the  ditcbes.  were  small  ffTimsl  trails, 
worn  bare  from  long  use.  Clark  touched  one 
with  a  stick  be  bad  picked  up,  "Could  be 
coon  or  skunk."  be  observed.  "Probably  a 
coon.  He  goes  to  tbe  water  to  drink  and  catcb 
crayflah,  fiddler  crabs,  and  moUusks." 

Around  us  was  tbe  deep  silence  of  dormant 
nature.  Most  of  tbe  animals  and  birds  were 
gone  now,  or  hibernating,  but  evidence  of 
past  life  remained.  We  saw  osprey  nests  high 
on  poles,  neat  holes  bored  in  dead  limbs  by 
laat  summer's  flickers,  deserted  cocoons  left 
by  vanished  moths,  squirrel  nests  in  the  bare 
trees.  A  marsh  wren  darted  out  of  the  thick 
underbrush.  We  looked  for  the  doe  and  her 
fawn  but  bad  no  luck. 

At  the  point  of  tbe  peninsula  we  stopped. 
Clark  touched  tbe  mossy  edge  of  land  with 
his  stick.  "This  Is  the  real  eetuary.  where 
land  and  water  Join  It's  a  typical  marsh  as 
It  could  be  and  should  be — clear  water,  and 
plants  and  animals  in  their  nacxiral  habitat 
and  natural  balance." 

He  pointed  to  a  film  on  tbe  water. 

"That  loots  like  Ecimi,  but  It's  only  poUea 
washed  down  from  tbe  land.  Here  we  have 
the  deep  broth  of  decaying  matter,  and  that 
green  at  tbe  edge  Is  new  growth.  The  laud 
accumulates  as  this  stuff  washes  up  and  de- 
cays; there's  a  constant  buildup  If  It's  left 
alone." 

We  retximed  to  tbe  meadow,  cutting  back 
toward  the  railroad  track.  Suddenly  Clark 
paused.  "It's  beautiful."  he  said.  "The  marah 
is  beautiful."  Be  bent  over  and  picked  up  a 
dried  plant.  "Lavender.  In  the  fan  It's  blue. 
Ilie  whole  area  looks  blue,  and  underneath 
Is  the  brown  grass  and  new  green  plants.  In 
the  simmier  It  palpitate*  with  life.  It's  always 
changing." 

Over  lunch  at  a  nearby  restaurant,  I  asked 
both  men  how  they  bad  become  so  intereated 
in  ooneerratlon.  Clark  said  that  he  bad  been 
trained  aa  a  blolc^st  and  had  always  re- 
mained interested  In  wildlife. 
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Jolmion  said  bt  gxtw  up  on  a  farm  In  Ne- 
braska -In  those  dajs  each  farm  Haa  a 
pralrle-grass  haytteld.  Those  Belds  were  fuJl 
Zt  hie-wiwaowem.  MSOles,  Held  nUce^ 
me»do«larks,  and  ha«m.  *»  •'.J"'  *  "" 
those  ihlnj!  being  P^°'*^"l',TfJ^^ 
ing  of  mechanization,  and  1  felt  that  some- 
thing beautiful  was  gone  forever  and  :  was 
«d  *  Later,  at  the  University  of  Nehraaka. 
he  studied  geology  under  •?"'""'  ;'''° 
eicued  his  miereat  In  preserving  the  natural 
environment  and  the  balance  of  nature.  Be 
had  a  beard  and  I  thought  he  knew  every- 
thing I  stm  do.  He  made  me  understand 
what  was  happening  and  It  stuck  with  me. 
Johnson,  and  men  like  him  not  only  have 
ihu  sense  of  dedication  to  nature  In  th«^ 
private  lives  but  carry  It  over  Into  th«lr 
Wbi  Johnson  says  that  many  companies,  like 
Jersey  Standard,  "are  aware  of  the  need  to 
be  good  corporate  citizens  and  are  spending 
millions  of  doUara  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  help  heal  Its  wounds."  

But  Ifs  still  men  like  Clark  and  Johnson 
whose  efforts  will  insure  that  the  estuaries 
and  other  nstural  areas  will  be  preserved 
jusi  as  they  were  meant  to  be.  -forever  and 
ever   .  .  

MURPHY  BEST  CHOICE  FOH 
SENATE 
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It  Is  dllHcult  to  think  of  comparable  ac- 
compllahments  by  Rep.  Tunney  In  the  same 
span  of  public  service  His  name  Is  not  as- 
sbclated  with  a  single  area  of  major  legisla- 
tion. He  has  generally  oriented  himself  with 
the  eastern  liberal  establishment  which  con- 
slstenUy  harasses  the  commander-in-chief 
over  our  overseas  commitments,  which  seeks 
more  and  more  excessive  spending  for  social 
program*  and  which  Is  intellectually  alien  to 
CaUfomla.  Rep  Tunney  would  reduce  the 
defense  budget  far  below  the  level  that  even 
ms  own  party  leaders  In  Congress  deem  pru- 
dent or  sate.  He  has  been  equivocal  In  the 
Issue  of  agricultural  strikes  and  boycotts. 

There  are  other  reasons  tor  electing  Sena- 
tor Murphy  on  Nov.  3.  The  United  SUtes  has 
a  Republican  president  California  has  a 
Republican  governor.  There  Is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  Republicans  will  have  a  majority 
in  tlie  Senate  In  the  neit  Congress.  To  elect  a 
second— and  Junior— Democrat  to  the  Senate 
would  be  folly.  Neither  of  Callfornla-s  sena- 
tors would  then  be  able  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Stateaof  America  or  the  sute. 

We  urge  the  re-election  ol  Senator  Murphy 
on  the  basis  of  his  solid  accomplishments, 
his  Senate  seniority,  his  maturity,  his  stat- 
ure and  h.s  continuing  potential  of  being 
able  to  do  moat  for  the  problems  of  Call- 
tomla  and  the  United  Swtes  of  America. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C*LIK>KWtA 
W  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESB3JTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker.  Sen- 
ator GEORGk  MtniPHTS  record  for  the 
D»st  6  years  U  one  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment in  many  fields.  The  San  Diego 
Union  has  endorwd  Senator  MtT"'5» J 
reelection  bid  and  I  heartUy  share 
the  Unions  feelings.  CaliJomia  needs 
Qeobcb  Muwht  m  the  Senate  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues the  San  Diego  Unions  endorse- 
ment'. 

Sa-TtAa   Rrcoaoa  Coswatm:    Mtii»HT 

BrsT  CHOic*  roa  S«m*t* 
In  just  three  weeka  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia wUl  be  asked  to  make  a  highly  slgnlfl- 
cant  choice  on  the  general   election  ballot 
square  labeled  "United  States  Senator 

Opposite  one  of  the  «)"^«»  ^'"L^ J, ,' 
name  of  U5.  Sen  George  Murphy^Opposlte 
another  wUl  be  the  name  of  VS.  Bep.  John 

^  W^S'nk  that  the  logical  choice  Is  to  mark 
the  ballot  for  Sen.  Murphy.  „.„  .  _,„t„ 
Both  men  have  been  In  the  United  States 
Congress  for  sll  years.  Mr.  Murphy  as  a  sena- 
tor and  Mr.  Tunney  as  a  repreMnlatlve. 

In  those  six  years  Senator  Murphy  has  ex- 
hibited outstandmg  maturity  and  !>«'«""«• 
HIS  broad  ekperlence.  which  ranges  fr^ 
working  in  the  coal  mines  to  the  ^hlted 
SUtes  Senate,  and  his  knowledge  of  Call- 
Xomli  and  lu  problems  are  Impressive. 

The  product  of  Senator  Murphy  «  »'»/«»" 
of  pubUc  service  also  Is  Impressive.  CaJlftffnla 
has  taken  the  national  lead  In  the  flght 
against  air  poUuUon  because  of  the  ""fPhy 
iSendment  of  1967  that  permitted  us  to 
SS,  the  most  rigid  standard*  In  the  United 

^"mTpersonel  stamp  Is  Included  In  »  p»no- 
olr  or  measures  and  leglslauon  that  have  Im- 
proved bousing  laws,  created  Jobs.  KUght 
JUllsm  In  fsrm  labor  relations,  resulted  In 
bumgual  education.  Improved  health,  en- 
hanced conservation  and  curbed  the  rise  in 

"pJSther.  Senator  Murphy  has  conslsMntly 
supported  the  President  In  regard  to  our  In- 
ternational commltmenu.  The  senator  U  an 
ouwpoken  champion  of  Israel.  H«  stands  for 
suong  defense. 


EDUCATION— SURVIVAL      IN      THE 
SEVENTIES 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    ITTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker, 
change  is  inherent  in  todays  American 
educaUonal  system.  Those  in  administra- 
tive positions  must  recognize  '.his  fact 
and  gear  themselves  accordingly.  It  is 
imperative  that  »-e  deal  with  today's 
problems  today.  ,     , 

Mr  Stanton  Leggett.  one  of  Americas 
foremost  educaUonal  consulUnts,  out- 
lines some  of  the  new  thoughts  board- 
men  will  have  to  have,  and  the  new  ac- 
tions they  will  have  to  Uke-if  public 
education  that  1.?  really  free  is  to  have  a 
chance  of  survival  in  the  .seventies. 

Following  is  an  arUcle  of  Mr.  Leggett  s 
that  appeared  in  the  October  1970  issue 
of  American  School  Board  Journal,  out- 
lining his  survival  suggesUons  for  edu- 
cation; 


THwrzEN  iMpiKATtviB  ro«  Boasos  m  THI 

Sxrmrrns 

(By  Stanton  Leggett) 

Whatever  you  do  thl*  decade  as  a  school 

board  member  or  admmlstrator,  If  you  are 

SMloualy  committed   to  having  tree  public 

educauon  survive  sa  an  eltectlve  force  In  a 

free  society— then  make  up  your  mind  that 

things  can  nerer  be  what  they  were  a  few 

^*S?n?t.  in  fact,  even  begin  to  read  this  list 
of  survival  notes  If  you  are  like  the  generals. 
Bghtlng  the  last  war  all  over  again.  Voth- 
ini-iothlng  that  Is  going  to  happen  or  U^at 
you  can  wish  for  with  any  realistic  hopfr- 
wiu  change  the  cold  fact  that  the  beards  and 
the  longhair,  are  going  to  If'h  y°"  °°  t^' 
school  board  and  In  the  administration  dur- 
ing the  Seventies  (I  wonder  someUmes  why 
w^men-s  sklrta  can  rise  and  fall  and  never 
bring  forth  much  more  than  a  condescending 
comment  or  superior  smile,  while  any  varla- 
tlon  in  the  length  of  men's  hair  "V  •''•^«; 
of  all  things,  a  moral  Issue:  m»ybe  it  has  to 
do  with  the  slowness  of  cycle*— either  m 
male  fashion  or  In  our  brains) . 


The  13  suggestions  that  follow  are  es- 
sentially optimistic  since  moat  of  them  sre 
possible  to  achieve  right  now.  and  a  suf- 
flolent  number  should  work.  They  will  work. 
at  least  for  those  hoardmen  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  wlUlng  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  enlightened  use  of  our  resources  of 
people,  their  time  and  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

1  Cogent  school  boards  must  recognlke 
that  competition  keeps  the  Establishment 
honest.  They  will  let  compeution  flourish  as 
an  organliatlonal  devise  to  educate  young- 
sters. , 
Performance  rating  Is  a  very  nice  piece  of 
compeution  and  many  ripples  wUI  flow  from 
that  move.  The  voucher  system  Is  » 
mind  blower  In  this  respect  because  It 
not  only  legltlmlMs  but  helps  pay  for  dis- 
sent Every  school  system  shoiUd  foster  and 
reward  groups  of  faculty  or  students  who  de- 
velop different  and  perhaps  better  ways  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  the  organization 

It  an  inner  city  school  staff  in  consultation 
with  Its  community  seeks  to  teach  mathe- 
matics with  greater  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity setting.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so  even  though  the  usual  syllabus  ap- 
proaches the  task  dllferenUy.  Who  knows, 
headquarters  might  be  wrong. 

SCVCNTIXS 

a  There  Is  a  deep,  pervading  strength  In 
community  control  ol  the  schools  Build  on 
It— not  against  It. 

Where  the  big  cities  have  been  a  battle- 
ground over  community  control,  this  has 
generally  been  a  camoufl.ige  for  a  basic  power 
struggle  The  teachers  and  the  admlnHtratlve 
personnel  learned  to  play  the  power  game 
when  the  Wsh  Immigrants  and  the  Jewish 
immigrants  and  other  waves  of  people  from 
Europe  came  to  poverty  In  the  United  States 
and  found  that  taking  over  the  pubUc 
schools  represented  one  way  toward  middle 
class  comforu.  Having  masterel  the  Intri- 
cacies of  control  of  the  system,  they  have  no 
desire    to    relinquish    the    pover— and    the 

lobs to  a  new  wave  ol  Immlitrants  to  the 

city  The  blacks  and  the  Puero  RIcans  are 
rightfully  Intent  on  capturing  that  road  to 
the  middle  class,  and  the  Incmibents  resist 
even  though  they  no  longer  dep<.nd  upon  that 
avenue  to  make  It. 

So  don't  confuse  this  power  struggle  wltn 
the  real  needs  and  strength  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  community.  H  our  country  Is 
a  democracy,  put  your  action  where  your 

mouth  Is.  ...,.«    T 

3  We  have  gone  around  the  bend  ol  a  j 
curve  of  exploding  population,  exploding 
pollution  and  exploding  consumption. 

The  problem  of  survival  In  spaceship  Earth 
cannot  wait  long  to  be  solved.  An  Informed 
moderate  opinion  Is  that  we  have  30  years 
to  find  a  solution  or  nature  wUl  take  over 
flattening  the  J  curve  Into  an  S  curve  wltn 
loss  of  life  on  a  suggorlng  scale. 

The  schools  role  In  the  solution  Is  to  build 
an  ecological  point  of  view  Into  the  entlr« 
school  system  starting  with  "ursery  school 
In  short '  we  live  on  a  .spaceship.  All  the  kin* 
know  this.  This  mean.*  that  we  are  on  a  trip 
with  a  fixed  load  of  water,  air  and  sou.  Life 
on   the   earth   spaceship   depends   upon   the 
thin  skin  of  the  blosphere-llke  the  skin  of 
a  balloon— eight  to  nine  miles  thick.  The  thin 
skin  of  life  U  now  stretched  so  tar  that  at 
some  point  In  a  short  time  period,  the  Ufa 
support  system  wlU  be  seriously  impaired  or 
knocked  out  Some  scholars  believe  that  th* 
latter  has  already  happened— to  wit.  on  the 
spaceship,  we  add  (births)  334.000  people  per 
day  while  134.0O0  persons  leave  Idle) .  The  net 
increase    of    200.000   new    passengers   a    day 
adds  to  the  population  ot  a  spaceship  where 
now  16  million  people  die  of  famine  a  year— 
of  swrvatlon   or   diseases   that   are   related 
to  serious  malnutrition.  On  the  consump- 
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1  Information  summarized  by  Tyler  Miller, 
professor  of  chemistry.  8t  Andrews  Pres- 
byterian College.  Laurlnburg,  N.C. 


uon  front,  the  United  States,  with  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  uses  60  per- 
cent ot  the  world's  nonrenewable  resources. 
If  we  keep  using  up  those  nonrenewable  re- 
sources at  the  rate  we  are  consuming  them 
right  now.  what  we  will  have  left  by  year 
20O0  will  be  less  than  what  we  will  need 
when  your  current  first  graders  are  36 
years  old. 

To  survive  and  to  maintain  a  quality  lite 
on  this  spaceship,  these  four  things  must  be 
done,  and  we  have  perhaps  30  years  to  do 
them: 

The  world's  population  growth  must  be 
halted,  stopping  the  Inexorable  Increase  of 
populauon  on  the  spaceship.  If  we  let  this 
one  go,  nature  win  stop  this  rapid  growth  of 
population  with  famine  and  war  and  pestU- 
ence.  Nature  bats  last. 

We  must  decrease  the  rate  of  consumption 
by  using  our  resources  wisely.  This  means 
to  decide  what  Is  necessary  for  quality  life. 
We  don't  need  plastic  containers.  Aluminum 
cans  are  ecologically  undesirable,  pollute  our 
countryside,  require  Immense  amounts  of 
power  to  produce.  Many  similar  examples 
exist. 

We  must  learn  to  recycle  essential  mate- 
rials, and  our  nonrenewable  resources  In 
particular. 

We  must  learn  what  the  rules  for  lite  on 
a  spaceship  are.  Now  we  are  operating  with 
rules  set  In  the  days  of  the  cowboy  frontiers 
Right  now  we  are  not  accomplishing  any 
one  ot  those  four  vitally  neces5ar>'  actions. 
And  we  must  moiut  a  massive  multl-dtscl- 
pUne  struggle  to  and  the  answers  In  the 
next  few  decades.  Meanwhile,  we  must  use 
Band  Aids  or  tire  patches  on  the  balloon 
until  we  learn  more. 

4.  The  Intelligent  management  of  resources 
for  human  needs  must  be  a  major  concern 
In  education  for  t^e  706. 

This  Is  an  overarching  statement  that  can 
be  paraphrased  to  say  that  man  had  better 
start  using  his  Intelligence  to  solve  social 
and  educational  problems  rather  than  rely- 
ing upon  hla  memory  ot  how  It  used  to  be 
done.  Memory  tends  to  be  emotional  and  un- 
reliable. We  tend  to  operate  a  ceremonial 
system  and  It  the  student  conforms  to  the 
ritual,  we  tap  him  proudly  on  the  shoulder 
and  send  him  off  to  higher  education  or 
work  or  the  army,  with  a  smug  satisfaction 
of  having  ushered  more  people  through  the 
tradition. 

It  would  pay  us.  instead,  to  look  with  can- 
did eyes  upon  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
stating  It  clearly  enough  so  that  we  know  If 
we  have  succeeded,  mobilize  what  It  takes 
to  get  the  Job  done,  and  be  profountUy 
honest  m  seeing  If  what  we  did  worked.  If 
■It  didn't,  a-e  should  not  hesitate  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  do  It  over  again 
more  effectively. 

This  applies  to  teaching  students  how  to 
think.  Rather  than  piously  exclaiming  that 
Latin  or  mathematics  or  homemaklng  trains 
the  mind  and  letting  It  go  at  that,  we  should 
create  settings  in  which  studenu  have  to 
think  to  get  out  of  the  bag- 
It  we  really  undertake  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  educational  effects  of  poverty  and 
Integration,  we  must  do  more  than  mix  by 
the  numbers.  We  must  state  the  goals,  figure 
out  ways  to  accomplish  the  goals,  get  on 
with  the  task  by  using  our  resources  as  best 
we  can,  and  coldly  evaluating  the  resulu  of 
our  work. 

This  Is  accountability  and  school  boards 
are  Increasingly  being  held  accountable  The 
major  thrust,  systems  analysts.  Is  called  Pro- 
gram Plannlng-Budgetlng-Evaluatlon  Sys- 
tem, or  PPB3.'  This  has  been  spearheaded  by 
the  Association  of  Schl^l  Business  Officials 
and  that  Is  really  too  Ibad  This  Is  not  to 
Imply  that  school  business  officials  are  not 
properly  concerned,  but  rather  that  the  most 
profound  effects  of  any   honest  systematic 
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look  at  educftilon  njElce  tbe  greatest  contri- 
bution when  the  process  of  learning  la  cen- 
tral.  The  academician  Is  too  prone  to  dia- 
couQt  the  work,  or  the  business  official. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  quack  syatema  anal- 
yses, complete  with  Input,  missions,  options 
and  cosT-beneflu,  all  full  of  ftound  and  fury 
and  designed  lo  desiccate  learning  One  also 
Is  reminded  of  Mr.  UcNamara's  ultimate  dis- 
illusion. If  I  may  Interpret  It  that  way.  with 
the  outcomes  ol  tbe  application  of  such 
analysis  to  the  mlltlary  when  the  assump- 
tions were  faulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  rigorous  examtnaUon 
of  school  practices  and  the  use  of  limited 
resources  to  support  what  works,  prorlded 
that  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
doea  work,  is  far  more  effective  and  sc^bUs- 
tlcat«d  management  than  that  art  form 
known  as  steering  by  the  seat  of  the  pants. 
It  also  is  harder  for  unsuccessful  coaches  to 
master,  thus  confounding  the  major  source 
for  administrative  talent. 

5.  The  old  must  listen  to  tbe  young.  If 
the  language  is  strident.  H  Is,  la  part,  be- 
cause the  Issues  are  great. 

"There  are  two  cultures  operating  In  this 
country.  One  Is  a  dying  culture,  based  on  poe- 
sesElon,  on  what  Is  mine  la  mine,  on  con- 
trolling other  people's  lives.  It  la  based  on 
separation.  Isolation.  Each  person  does  his 
own  little  Job  and  has  his  own  little  pleas- 
ures. Everyone  buys  things  because  GE  makes 
better  products  for  better  living.  The  quality 
of  our  lives  Is  defined  by  what  we  buy. 

"But  there  Is  another  culture  emerging,  and 
It  Is  based  on  joy  and  community,  on  sharing 
and  on  life.  And  the  old  culture  cannot  tol- 
erate the  new.  It  will  make  every  effort  to 
cruAh  It.  through  courts  and  the  Jails, 
tbrougb  schools  that  shut  us  off  from  experi- 
ence and  each  other,  through  every  Institu- 
tion In  this  society.  And  all  of  us  who  stUI 
have  the  spirit  of  life  within  us  feel  the  op- 
pression of  the  great  Computer  through  lu 
lousy  schools  and  the  lousy  Jobs  it  has  to  offer 
and  Its  useless  producte  and  its  Jails  and  Just 
about  everybody  has  been  busted  for  enjoying 
themselves.  We  are  tbe  new  niggers."  > 

Can  we  point  to  many  tblngs  in  our  schools 
that  speak  seriously  of  "Job"  or  "commu- 
nity" or  "sharing"  or  "life"? 

6.  We  need  to  do  some  serious  reordering 
of  our  prlortUes  In  the  way  we  use  our  re- 
sources for  education. 

Back  in  tbe  20s  and  30s.  the  states  dis- 
covered poverty  In  the  rural  areas.  There 
the  costs  of  provldmg  proper  education  In 
sparsely  populated  areas  were  assessed.  Sys- 
tems were  finally  developed  so  that  the  rich 
Industrialized  cities  shared  their  wealth  with 
the  poor  agricultural  areas.  SUte  aid  and 
foundation  programs  poured  money  into  a 
priority  area.  It  was  not  too  hard  to  do  be- 
cause the  rural  areas  controlled  the  state 
l^slatures  and  listened  receptively  to  the 
exposition  of  their  own  needs. 

Things  have  changed:  and  cities,  impover- 
ished by  change  and  now  the  recipients  of 
the  agricultural  poor  who  fled  the  tndua- 
trialimtion  of  tbe  farm,  are  tbe  disaster  areas 
of  education.  Tbe  financing  system  must 
change  so  that  the  poor  In  the  cities  are  no 
longer  given  a  poverty  stricken  education 
while  the  children  of  the  more  afBuent  in  the 
suburbs  receive  an  education  two  and  three 
Umes  as  costly.  The  rural  and  the  suburban 
team  up  to  keep  the  money  while  the  poor 
in  the  cities  desperately  need  Ave  and  ten- 
fold Increases  in  the  quality  of  education 
to  survive. 

7.  Watch  the  nonschool  grow  and  grow 
and  grow 

Act  on  the  bromide  that  more  education 
takes  place  out  of  the  school  than  in  it. 
Everybody  talks  about  this  now,  but  achooU 
still  set  up  programs  and  rules  that  require 
children  to  be  in  their  classrooms,  and  in 


'See   "PPBS   and   several  good   reasons   it 
shouldn't  scare    you   off."   Joiu'nal.   August. 


'Prom    "Tbe  Occasional   Clam."   a  semi- 
underground    and,    regrettably,    anonymous 

newspaper. 
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their  Bcbools,  all  the  time.  Particularly  at 
the  high  school  level,  more  education  should 
take  place  outside  the  clasaroom. 

There  are  more  examples  than  the  Park- 
way School  In  Philadelphia  or  Chicago's 
Metropolitan  High  School,  and  there  are 
many  different  models.  Short  periods  of  time 
can  be  spent  In  the  community.  In  an  ex- 
periment at  Highland  Park,  ni..  high  school 
district,  the  final  semester  of  grade  12  is 
involved  with  study  and  resesj^ih  that  no 
longer  uses  the  confines  of  the  school  as  a 
security  blanket.  The  entire  cooperative  oc- 
cupational education  program,  where  a  stu- 
dent learns  on  the  Job,  is  the  most  effective 
Job  training  we  now  know. 

The  resources  of  the  community  contain 
fantastic  riches.  Use  them. 

8.  Take  a  good  look  at  tbe  education  of 
very  young  children 

Offer  education  for  three  and  four  year  old 
children.  The  demand  for  "preschool  educa- 
tion" Is  growing  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The 
obsolete  Idea  that  education  begins  at  rix 
should  end  immediately.  Schools  must  set  up 
programs  to  reach  even  younger  children  with 
educational  content,  not  just  baby  sitting. 
The  Infant  schools  In  Britain  offer  interest- 
ing insights  Into  education  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  infant  schools  as  well  ae  some 
schools  in  this  country  have  done  well  in 
using  ungraded  learning  groups  This  has 
been  based  upon  the  observation  that  chil- 
dren learn  by  imitating  others.  In  ungraded 
schools,  young  children  Imitate— learn  from 
older  students.  Instead  of  calling  this  cheat- 
ing, we  are  learning  to  use  the  procesE  of 
imitating  to  spur  learning.  In  fancy  talk,  this 
has  been  called  the  ImpKirtance  of  providing 
children  with  appropriate  models. 

The  Head  Start  program  offered  leads.  It 
said  when  education  for  very  young  children 
was  related  to  the  educational  program.  It 
was  effective.  Chicago  now  has  operating  a 
pilot  project  of  its  new  magnet  school,  a 
voluntarily  integrated  school  sen'ing  children 
from  3  years  old  to  14  or  15  years  old  or  until 
a  student  is  ready  for  secondary  school. 

At  the  same  time,  even  younger  children 
must  be  considered.  Revamp  your  primary 
school  curriculum  to  acknowledge  how  much 
children  now  know  wfaen  they  enter  school. 
Sesame  Street  and  other  television  programs 
are  bringing  your  schools  a  new  breed  •  of 
student — one  who  knows  far  more  than  did 
his  older  brothers  and  sisters  when  they  first 
entered  your  schools 

S  Make  sure  that  students  have  some  voice 
In  decision  making. 

If  they  don't,  they'll  get  a  voice  through 
protest — and  the  protest  will  get  the  credit 
for  Instituting  the  change.  If  your  high 
school  sTudent  council  Is  concerned  only  with 
so-called  Mickey  Mouse  assignments,  nobody 
Is  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  especi- 
ally the  faculty.  As  Ewald  B.  Nyqulst,  New 
York  state  commlsaioner  of  education,  puts 
it:  "I  strongly  urge  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  bring  students  into  the  decision- 
making process  Involvmg  the  curriculum  and 
the  extra-curriculum,  school  policies,  teach- 
ing and  Instructional  methods,  and  school 
governance.  This  Is  the  surest  way  of  defus- 
ing the  Issues  and  of  providing  decompres- 
sion chambers  for  aroused  leelings  and 
heightened  tensions.  We  are  witnessmg  nn 
historic  shift  from  the  Image  of  the  student 
as  a  disciple  to  the  student  sa  a  colleague. 
Student  activism  need  on^y  be  feared  by 
those  who  are  conservative,  or  faced  toward 
tbe  past  rather  than  being  future  oriented." 
School  board  members  who  are  reluctant 
to  take  a  position  on  student  activism  until 
they  are  forced  Into  it  won  t  have  long  to 
wait.  If  the  student  council  consists  of  the 
school's  elite,  you  can  expect  student  disin- 
terest and  gripes,  some  oi  which  may  be  Jus- 
tlflied.  Tbere  are  administrative  ways  of  ac- 
oompUshtug   genuine    representation,   or    at 


•  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  "Tuned 
In,"  Journal.  Augtut  1070,  page  4. 
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l.«t  01  rebutting  the  ch^j.  tlm  «>«•'  °° 
mcuningtul  elort  In  ih«  direction.  In  one 
Sgn  «:nool  «nv  student  «n  become  >  voting 
mimber  ol  the  student  councU  ,MUed  an  as- 
sembly lierel  after  he  or  ah.  '»°'«  f.«"" 
meeungs  U  sou  dont  .how  up  for  a.  least 
Sven  Seeilngs.  you're  no  longer  a  .otlng 
member-whether  or  not  you  were  elected. 

10  Trj-  to  define.  In  wTitrng,  what  your 
curriculum  reaUy  should  be  accompllahlng-- 
especlally  tor  .studenu  who  wont  or 
shouldn't  go  on  to  college. 

Facts  are  becoming  less  »nd  Icsi  important. 
There  ore  amply  too  m.iny  of  them.  As  io- 
dal  sclenus:  Herbert  A.  Simon  observed:  we 
will  net  an  one  granary  with  current  Insti- 
tutional knowledge  ol  mirkeilng.  production 
and  finance  because  moat  of  that  knowledge 
is  almoat  sure  to  spoil  belore  the  drought 
comes  when  we  want  to  use  it  I  do  not 
mean  that  people  do  not  need  ">  ""^  "y" 
thing  in  order  to  think  and  make  good  de- 
cislonj  They  need  to  know  a  great  deal, 
but  what  they  need  to  know  changes^d 
cannot  be  taught-because  11  Is  not  toown- 
a  decade  before  use  What  people  moat  need 
to  know  18  how  to  continue  to  acquire  new 
kncwledge  and  revise  the  old." 

11  Induct  new  teachers  Into  your  school 
system  with  cire. 

Education  almost  prides  itself  upon  throw- 
lug  the  neophyte  teacher  Into  a  room  and 
c"osing  the  doir.  If  alter  a  suluhle  Interva^ 
the  noise  subsides  and  relatively  few  parent 
complaints  are  received,  the  teacher  U  ajB- 
sumed  to  have  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  From  there  on.  rouUne  is  encour- 
aged. 

A  majcr  need  u  In  the  area  where  popu- 
Utlons  Change  and  where  froMn  atatudes 
of  teachers  ci.n  lead  to  the  rejection  by  the 
school  of  children  from  poor  families.  A  gut 
level  reworking  of  stall  with  the  community 
may  be  the  only  real  way  to  keep  the  school 
sympathetic  to  lu  clients. 

Manv  districts,  especially  those  m  Inner 
city  situations,  are  utlllrlng  community 
people  as  teacher  aides  Set  up  a  program 
that  makes  It  possible  for  these  people  to 
advance  as  aides.  assUtant  teachers  and. 
flnaUj  to  become  teachers  The  program 
should  Involve  some  college  work,  but  more 
on-the-job  training. 

12.  Master  the  computer. 
The  massive  Increases  In  data,  need  for  In- 
formation on  which  to  base  decision  making, 
the  need  for  monitoring  of  Indlvldualleed 
educational  programs,  and  the  slow  growth 
of  computer  assisted  Instruction  suggests 
that  you  had  better  learn  wh»t  the  com- 
puter can  do  for  you. 

There  are  very  few  school  districts  that  are 
too  small  to  be  sble  to  use  this  kind  of  ssslst- 
snce.  Even  there,  the  growth  of  tlme-sharlng 
systems  brings  computer  capability  within 
virtually  any  school  district's  reach. 

School  dlstrlcu  generally  have  lack  of  style 
m  this  field.  Perhaps  the  up  and  coming  high 
school  studenu  weaned  on  the  computer,  can 
help  you  get  organlled  to  use  a  device  that, 
properly  controlled,  can  be  of  immeasurable 
help. 

13.  The  schools  had  better  do  more  than 
just  survive. 

The  new  school  should  have  a  aense  of 
senses,  of  savor,  of  dUIerlng  flavors,  texture, 
awareness.  Joy.  humor,  giggles,  wonder,  ad- 
miration, bursting  energy,  the  delight  of 
growing  up,  the  exuberance  of  young  people, 
in  short  »U  the  vivid  qualities  of  a  really  good 
life.  There  Is  no  superiority  In  greying  out  the 
student's  mind  or  buUdlng  nonreslsteot  con- 
formity. 

Uiok  at  your  schools  with  your  senses  and 
try  to  assure  that  all  kinds  of  young  people 
wUI  find  stimulation  and  environments  In 
which  to  grow  and  to  flourish. 


HOG.\N  NE'WSLETrER  REPORT 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP  mabtl&mo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  li.  1970 
Mr  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mijor  re-sponslbUiUes  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  U  to  keep  hl5  constituents  in- 
formed not  only  of  his  own  performance 
In  Congress  but  of  the  entire  scope  of 
legislaUve  activity  during  the  congres- 
sional session.  i,.„- 
Throughout  the  9Ut  Congress  I  have 
tried  to  keep  the  residents  of  my  c°"8«*: 
Monal  district  Informed  ot  my  legblatlve 
acUviUes  through  periodic  newsletters.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  include  my  newsletter  report  on  the 
entire  91st  Congress: 

CONOaiSSSJAN   LAUIT   HOOSS   RXPO«TS  ON  THS 
91BT   CONCRCSS 


Dxsa  Fwxims:  As  the  91st  Congress  Is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  I  am  taking  tWs 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  full  report  of  these 
two  years.  ^^^ 

During  1939  and  1970  the  Congress  has 
moved  ahead  on  many  vital  Issues  even 
though  at  times  It  has  been,  in  my  oplnl°f' 
too  slow-moving,  I  have  been  prlvll^«I  to 
be  in  the  forefront  on  several  major  pieces  of 
leiilsla'lon  which  were  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing this  congress.  Because  of  my  service  ra 
the  Post  omce  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  able  to  play  a  leading  role 
m  the  passage  of  antl-crlme  legUlatlon. 
p.Mtal  reornanixatlon,  and  legislation  aSect- 
Inz  Federal  employee  benefits. 

Through  periodic  newsletters.  I  have  tried 
to  keep   vou   informed   as  these   bills  were 
progressing  through  the  legislative  procMs. 
I  also  sent  you  a  special  report  on  crime  and 
another  report  on  my  trip  to  Viet  Nam.  We 
took  an  in-depth  look  at  the  Nations  econ- 
omy through  a  questionnaire  and  a  news- 
letter report  on  the  results  of  that  survey. 
(Copies  of  all  these  newsletters  and  reports 
are  still   avaUable  If  you  missed  them  be- 
fore.! ,  .v.. 
I  want  now  to  give  you  a  summary  of  the 
9l5t  Congres.  To  do  my  Job  in  Congress  effec- 
tively   I  n?ed  your  help.  I  need  your  Ideas, 
vour  thoughts,  and  your  opinions.  In  this  re- 
gard   I  ^^u!<l  again  like  to  thank  everyone 
who  responded  to  our  questionnaires.  The  re- 
sults gave  me  an  excellent  Indication  of  your 
views  and  helped  me  in  my  work. 

Lasit  Hoosk, 
Jfember  of  Congrut. 

CONJRES   MAN   HOOAN  SJIAKS  ON   FOBXICN 
POLICT 

Viet  Nam -The  war  in  Viet  Nam  U  ending 
The  President  has  kept  every  promise  he 
has  made  regarding  Viet  Nam 

Two  years  ago  the  Nlion  Administration 
look  up  the  reins  of  government  while  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  was  escalating.  W-  were 
sending  more  troops  and  our  casualties  were 
moun-log.  President  Nixon  made  the  choice 
of  de-tscal»tlng  American  involvement  in  the 
war  bv  gradual  troop  withdrawals  and  trans- 
ferring responslblUty  lor  their  defense  to 
the  South   Vietnamese  themselves. 

The  President's  plan  has  been  working. 
More  than  115.000  troops  have  already  been 
wllhdriwn  and  another  180,000  American 
men  are  scheduled  to  return  before  April  of 
next  year.  This  Indicates  almost  50-"  troop 
reduction  since  the  present  Administration 
took  offloe.  In  addition,  casualties  have  de- 
clined to  their  lowest  point  in  tVj  years 
Cambodia— Recently  I  had  breakfast  with 
President  Nixon  at  the  White  House  He  men- 
tioned  what   a  dimcult  decision  It  was  to 


send  troops  Into  Cambodia.  However,  his  ac- 
«on  h^  speeded  the  end  of  the  war  and  has 
reduced  casualties  on  both  sides. 

Again,  m  this  decision,  the  President  kept 
his  promise  and  au  American  "<»P'  «« 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  the  specified 

'"^^e'sJL'ea'S  the  C.mbodl,n  operation 
and  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  nuide  It 
possible  for  Pre^dent  Nixon  to  offer  hW  fivc- 
SoHit  peace  plan  on  October  7.  1970.  The 
five  peace  initiatives  are: 

An  immedUte  cease-fire  *'t^,^[^  »'°*" 
holding  their  present  positions  with  l°»«™f 
tlonsl  supmislon  and  no  buUd-up  of  mllt- 

'"^'ro"d'e"nCg  of  the  Paris  p«.ce  talks  to  1^ 
elude  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  weU  as  North 
and  South  Viet  Num.  „   „  a    .,„nn« 

Negotiated  withdrawal  of  all  C.8.  troops 
from  Viet  Nam. 

A  political  setuement  that  meeu  the  M- 
pirallons  of  all  South  Vietnamese. 

immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides. 

Middle  East— Since  Its  birth  23  years  ago. 
Israel  and  America  have  been  the  closest 
friends  and  allies.  This  small,  but  hardy, 
outpost  of  democracy  Is  America's  most  valu- 
able a.sset  in  the  Middle  East  as  she  con- 
sistently withstands  Soviet  and  Communist 
efforts  for  domination.  „k,„ 

I  along  with  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  con- 
sistently supported  efforts  to  bolster  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  Israel  and  to  achieve  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace    I  was  a  signatory  to  the  lol- 

°  A  "9S9  declaration  for  peace  In  the  Middle 

A  January  1970.  declaration  In  support  ot 
direct,  unhampered  negoUatlons. 

A  February.  1970.  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion reiterating  support  of  direct  negotla- 

A  June.  1970,  letter  to  President  Nixon 
urging  the  immediate  sale  of  Jets  to  Israel 
to  preserve  the  mlUtary  balance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East, 

A  vote  on  Sept.  29,  1970  caUlng  for  open- 
ended  military  aid  to  Israel ,  _.,„„ 

This  century  has  not  known  a  generation 
of  peace.  We  want  not  only  peace  now,  but 
peace  lor  the  next  generation.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstrition'B  efforts  are  not  only  ending  the 
Viet  Nam  War  but  aUo  prevented  a  full-scale 
wir  from  erupting  during  the  Jordan-Syrian 
crisis. 


airo«»«tNO  coNoaias— A  pami  ta«oit  ro« 

ovxaRAtn. 
Reform  m  the  operations  of  Congress  is 
essential  If  we  are  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  many  complex  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion Too  often  the  great  Issues  of  our  time 
which  should  form  the  nucleus  of  Congres- 
sional debate  beg  for  attention  while  Mem- 
bers hammer  away  for  weeks  at  a  time  at 
Insignificant  procedural  details. 

After  weeks  ol  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Legislative  Re- 
organization bill  was  passed  on  September  17. 
1970  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Rep. 
Hogan.  Prior  to  this  bill,  the  last  major  re- 
organlxatlon  of  the  Congress  occurred  In  1948. 
Obviously  managerial  techniques  and  effi- 
ciencies have  progressed  one  hundredfold  in 
the  last  25  years  while  the  Congress  of  the 
XTnlted  SUtes  still  operates  under  the  In- 
emclent  and  archaic  systems  of  the  past. 

In  a  speech  before  his  colleagues  In  the 
House.  Congressman  Hogsn  Indicated  bis 
support  for  most  provisions  ot  the  legislation 
and  offered  suggestions  for  areas  which  re- 
quired amendment.  Highlights  of  his  speech 
Include: 

Removing  the  cloak  of  secrecy  from  Com- 
mittee meetings  where  the  vital  elenaents  of 
legislation  are  shaped: 

Opposing  the  televising,  browlcaating.  or 
photographing   of   Commltt«  meetings.  In 
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Rep.  Hogan'a  view,  the  clrcus-Uke  atmosphere 
csuseil  by  the  presence  of  TV  cameras  iind 
crews  Is  not  conducive  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  congressional  business; 

Protecting  the  rlghus  of  tbe  minority  in 
Committee  deliberations  and  In  chooalng 
staff  employees: 

Supporting  computerized  recording  of  all 
votes  and  disclosing  all  votes  to  tbe  public: 

Providing  mote  resources  for  Congress  to 
do  Its  Job — staff.  Information  retrieval,  com- 
puter analycLa,  etc. 

EARTH   OAT.    1970 

In  an  "Earth  Day"  speech  delivered  at 
Prince  Georges  Community  College,  Con- 
gressman Hogan  said, 

"We  are  close  to  becoming  the  first  nation 
In  tbe  history  of  the  world  to  commit  suicide 
by  progress.  Public  officials  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  preventing  that  suicide,  because  it 
Is  the  decisions  we  make  that  lead — step  by 
step — toward,  or  away  from,  the  precipice." 

Coni^eseman  Began  has  taken  several  steps 
in  the  direction  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. He  voted  for  a  bill  calling  for  St  billion 
funding  of  the  Clean  Waters  program,  and 
has  co-£ponsored  13  pieces  of  legislation  In- 
cluding seven  national  environmental  bills, 
a  measure  to  establish  an  environmental  col- 
lege, and  a  resolution  creating  an  "Earth 
Day"  each  year. 

SESPONDINC   TO   CaiUINiU.   ACTIVITIBS 

As  the  Administration's  spokesman  for 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  floor  leader  for  tbe  bill  lu  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman  Larry 
Hogan  helped  guide  the  omnibus  bill  (which 
contained  1 1  Hogan  antlcrlme  measures) 
through  the  Congress  with  a  final  vote  of 
332-64  on  the  House  floor. 

Several  other  antl-crlme  bills  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Hogan  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  legislative  process  and  are  await- 
ing final  action.  Four  bills  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing the  grip  of  organized  crime  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  while  an  omnibus  drug  bill,  providing 
for  treatment,  prevention,  and  control.  Is 
currently  In  a  Senate-House  Conference 

No-knock  provision — Both  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  and  the  nationwide  drug  control 
bill  contain  a  "no- knock"  provision.  The 
news  media  has  greatly  distorted  this  provi- 
sion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  "no- 
knock"  authority  provides  the  cltlsens  more 
protection  than  tbey  had  under  the  law 
before  the  bUI  was  enacted.  Existing  case  law 
and  statutes  already  authorized  the  "no- 
knock"  entries.  In  fact,  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  has  specifically  upheld  "no-knock"  en- 
tries and  39  states  (Including  Maryland)  al* 
low  "no-knock"  entries  either  by  statute  or 
case  decision  at  the  preeent  time. 

In  other  words,  the  "no-knock"  provision 
In  these  two  bUls  doas  not  extend  the  au- 
thority which  police  officers  already  have,  it 
merely  codifies  it,  clarifies  it.  and  provides 
an  additional  safeguard  for  cltleens  by  apell- 
ing  out  in  detail  those  instances  when  the 
police  officer  need  not  announce  his  pur- 
pose before  entering. 

Tbe  authority  cannot  be  used  wantonly. 
The  officer  must  have  a  valid  arrest  or  search 
warrant  or  otherwise  be  acting  legally.  If 
be  is  not  he  Is  subject  himself  to  prosecu- 
tion and  civil  suit. 

The  legislation  sets  forth  the  general  rule 
that  an  officer  mtist  knock  and  announce 
his  Identity  and  purpose  before  entering. 
The  only  exception  to  this,  when  he  can  ap- 
ply "quick  entry"  without  knocking,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  When  his  life  or  another's  life  Is  Ukely 
to  be  in  danger.  (When  an  officer  knows  that 
a  criminal  Is  armed  and  dangerous  and  has 
aald  be  will  not  be  taken  alive,  would  It 
make  sense  to   require  an  officer  to  knock 
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and  say  "This  Is  the  police,"  and  then  get 
his  bead  blown  off?) 

2.  When  evidence  Is  Ukely  to  be  destroyed. 
(Wotild  It  make  sense  to  require  an  officer 
to  stand  at  the  door  knocking,  awaiting  ad- 
mission, while  the  narcotics  pusher  fiushes 
his  drugs  down  tbe  toUet.  thus  destroying  tbe 
evidence  the  officer  was  seeking?) 

3.  Wben  the  fugitive  Is  likely  to  escape. 
(Should  the  police  officer  be  forced  to  stand 
at  the  door  knocking  while  the  fugitive  flees 
out  a  wmdow?) 

4.  When  it  would  be  a  useless  gesture. 
(Suppose  an  officer  sees  a  man  commit  a 
crime  and  Is  chasing  blm  down  tbe  street 
and  the  man  runs  into  a  building  and  slams 
the  door  In  the  police  officer's  face.  Wouldn't 
It  be  silly  to  force  the  police  office  to  pause 
at  that  point,  knock  on  the  door  and  say, 
"This  Is  the  police?"  That's  what  is  meant 
by  a  useless  gesture.) 

Those  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  police  office  must  knock  and 
announce  his  purpose  and  identity  before 
entering.  This  was  also  the  law  before  en- 
actment of  the  D.C.  crime  bill.  The  D.C. 
crime  bill  placed  an  additional  safeguard 
in  the  law  by  requiring  the  police  officer  to 
get  a  special  "no-knock"  warrant  when  be 
knows  of  the  above  circumstances.  Before 
enactment  of  this  bill  he  could  use  his  own 
Judgment;  now  be  must  get  the  Judge's  ap- 
proval in  advance. 

There  Is  no  way  this  provision  can  be  used 
to  enter  tbe  private  dwelling  of  a  law-abiding 
citizen. 

CAMPTTS  UNREST 

Rep.  Larry  Hogan  was  one  of  22  Con- 
gressmen sent  to  campuses  throughout  the 
country  (at  personal  expense)  to  study  tbe 
problems  of  campus  unrest  and  report  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Among  the  recommendations  which 
have  seen  action  are  lowering  the  voting  age, 
reform  of  the  draft,  and  establishment  of  an 
office  of  youth  liaison. 

Last  Spring,  when  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park  was  the  center  of  pro- 
tests and  dissent.  Congressman  Hogan  sent 
telegrams  to  the  Governor  of  Mao'land,  the 
Director  of  the  FBI,  and  the  Price  George's 
County  State's  Attorney  to  take  Immediate 
action  against  tbe  troublemakers  whose  crim- 
inal acts  were  disrupting  the  camptis. 

Congressman  Hogan  has  also  voted  to  pro- 
hibit funds  to  any  institution  not  comply- 
ing with  the  anti-campus  disruption  pro- 
vision of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  fiinds  for 
loans,  grants  or  salaries  to  Individuals  en- 
gaging In  threat,  use  of  force,  or  Illegal  seiz- 
ure of  property,  etc.,  at  colleges. 

paoBixMs  or  trz  ifrraopooTAN  axka 

Pollution — There  Is  not  a  clearcut  choice 
between  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  River  and 
maintaining  adequate  sewage  facilities.  Both 
must  be  done.  It  Is  an  act  of  Irresponsibility 
to  Ignore  the  urgent  need  for  expanded  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  and  to  neglect  up- 
grading tbe  treatment  of  sewage  in  conform- 
ity with  tbe  recommendations  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Enforcement  Conference. 

Throughout  the  past  two  years.  Congress- 
man Hogan  has  convened  several  meetings  In 
his  office  with  Federal,  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  problems  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  at  Blue  Plains,  Plscataway, 
and  Mattawoman  Creek.  He  has  also  testified 
before  the  House  Qovernmect  Operations 
Committee,  the  Potomac  River  Enforcement 
Conference,  and  tbe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  In 
support  ot  clean-up  efforts. 

Tran^ortatlon — No  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation can  solve  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton's transportation  problems.  Congressman 
Hogan  has  worked  to  provide  the  area  with 
a  balanced  transportation  system  Including 
rapid  rail  transit,  adequate  freeways,  and 
better  bus  service.  As  a  co-sponsor  ot  the 
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Rapid  Rail  Transit  bill  in  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Hc^an  entered 
into  the  floor  debate  on  the  bill  and  urged 
his  colleagues  to  fully  fund  tbe  Federal  share 
of  the  construction  cost  because  Maryliind 
la  already  paying  a  diqaroportioaate  share  of 
the  total  system.  It  Is  m  the  Federal  interest 
to  see  that  employees  from  the  suburbs  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  ready  access  lo 
their  places  of  employment.  He  has  worked 
diligently  with  tbe  President  and  other  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  officials  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues to  tinsnarl  the  impasse  between  high- 
ways and  rapid  rail  transit. 

Retrocession  of  DC.  to  Maryland — Con- 
trary to  charges  that  Congressman  Hogan 
was  In  favor  of  retroceding  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  Con- 
gressman Hogan  has  always  opposed  retro> 
cession.  In  fact,  he  was  responsible  for  killing 
this  proposal  In  the  D.C.  Committee- 
Commuter  tax — Congressman  Hogan  also 
opposed  tbe  concept  of  imposing  a  commuter 
tax  on  Marylanders  who  work  In  the  District 
of  CTolumbla  and  this  proposal  also  died  In 
Committee. 

Police,  firemen,  and  teachers  pay  raises — 
after  a  full  year's  delay  In  legislating  salary 
Increases  for  DC.  police,  firemen  and  teach- 
ers, the  Confess  passed  a  retroactive  bill 
which  was  modeled  almost  completely  on  a 
compromise  measure  offered  in  Committee  by 
Congressman  Hogan.  He  fought  for  the  bUl 
in  subcommittee,  full  committee,  on  the 
House  floor,  and  in  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. 
POST  omci  AKB  crvn,  sesvice  concsfriTce 

ASSXCNMCNTS 

Postal  reform — As  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Hogan  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  postal  reform.  More  than  3D  public 
hearings  and  numerous  executive  sessions 
during  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
91st  Congress  were  devoted  to  study  of  vari- 
ous postal  corporation  proposals. 

On  August  12.  1970.  Congressman  Hogan 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  C-onunlttee  were 
present  with  the  President  and  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  Blount  when  the  historic 
postal  reform  bill  restructing  the  Post 
Office  as  an  Independent  establishment  with- 
in tbe  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
was  signed  into  law.  The  major  problems  of 
the  existing  and  very  antiquated  postal  serv- 
ice, arose  from  numerous  circtimatances 
which  oomblned  to  deteriorate  tbe  postal 
service  Into  Its  present  state  Tbe  new  17^. 
Postal  Service  Is  designed  to  operate  on  an 
efficient  and  business-like  basis  while  re- 
taining the  public  service  character  of  the 
Nations'  mall  service. 

Benefits  for  Ooveminent  employees — as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
and  Health  Benefits.  Congressman  Hogan 
was  a  prime  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
overhauled  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fin- 
ancing system.  Another  bill  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Hogan,  Increased  from  20^  to 
sor^  the  Federal  Oovernment's  health  bene- 
fits contribution  for  govenunent  workers. 

Congressman  Hogan  also  co-authored  the 
6*7  pay  raise  for  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees and  the  8%  salary  Increase  for  postal 
workers  which  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
postal  reform  legislation. 

INFLATION     SX.OWDOWN 

The  Nlxoo  Administration  Inherited  the  in- 
flationary conditions  caused  by  years  of  ex- 
cessive government  spending.  In  bis  two 
years  In  otfice.  President  Nixon  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  gradually  cooling  off  the  economy 
to  avoid  tbe  hardships  of  a  recession.  This 
type  of  slowdown  requires  time,  especially 
since  the  country  is  trying  to  slow  down  an 
eight-year  spending  spree. 

Looking  at  recent  economic  Indicators, 
however,  we  can  see  the  Administration's 
poUdte  beginning  to  work. 
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Consumer  prices  climbed  only  Oar.  durtng 
August  which  15  ihe  smallert  lncre«e  «lnce 
September.  1M7.  The  May-to-Augu.t  rlae  In 
ihe  Consumer  Price  Index  was  the  smallest 
gince  September.  1967. 

Major  banks  acroes  the  Nation  began  cut- 
tii^g  their  prime  interest  rates  to  7.5'^  Irom 


Housing  18  perking  up  as  mortgage  money 
becomes  more  aTailable. 

Defense  spending  has  been  reduc^  over 
•  12  bunon  in  two  year*  and  by  mld-l»7l  ice 
reductions  will  approach  $20  bUllon, 

These  developmenU  indicate  that  the  in- 
flationary cycle  15  being  controUed. 

rtOCIlAL  COKTEACT9.  GRANTS.  AKD  LOANS 
BKCXIVED  rOB  THE  rtTTH  DIBTaiCT 

In  ftscal  1969.  the  total  Fedtral  dollars  paid 
into  the  5th  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land  was  W00,7»4.444.  ThU  figure  includes 
everything  from  social  security  and  vet- 
erans' beneflts  to  project  grant*  to  cites 
On  a  county  basis,  the  breakdown  of  Federal 
paymenu  for  the  12-month  period  Is  »735.- 
741.401  for  Prince  George's  County  and  »66.- 
053.043  for  Charles  County. 

Below  Is  a  partial  lUtlng  of  major  Federal 
granu.  loans,  and  contracts  for  each  coun- 
ty during  1969  and  1970. 

paiNCS  CXOROKS  COttHTY 

H.5  mUllon  OSA  contract  to  Bladenaburg 
firm  tor  demoutlon  of  Mam  Navy  Muniuons 
bulldlnK  on  Mall 

•2,026.858  HUD  contract  to  College  Park 
Housing  Authority  for  construction  of  an 
eighi-Btory  hlzh-rlse  apartment  for  the  el- 
derly in  CoUege  Park. 

•1.050.662  HUD  grant  to  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  for  acquisition  of  13  additional 
park  sites  in  Prmce  George's  County. 

•705.600  OSA  contract  for  Phase  I  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  in  BeltsTllle. 

•171.000  GSA  contract  for  new  Post  Office 
building  in  CoHege  Park. 

•  1.454.307  HUD  Code  Enforcement  grant 
for  Improvements  to  the  Carmody  Hills  Con- 
servation Area  and  for  administration  of  the 
1968  and  1969  Touth  Opportunity  Cam- 
palgns.  

•2.088.000  urban  renewal  grant  from  HUD 
for  Colmar  Manor. 

•2&4.87S  NIMH  grant  to  Prince  George's 
County  Health  Department  for  a  comprehen- 
sive Community  Mental  Health  Center, 

•7123S3  to  Prince  George's  County  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  allotment  for  fiscal  1970. 

•198.399  HEW  Follow  Through  grant  to 
Prince  George's  County  Board  of  Education. 

•  144.400  HEW  Educational  Opportunity 
grant  to  Bowie  State  College. 

•20.000  Touth  Opportunity  grant  to  Prince 
George's  County  from  the  Presidents  Council 
on  Touth  Opportunity. 

•2.464933  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tract to  Beltsvllle  Arm  for  construction  and 
installatloD  of  x-ray  machine  subsystems 
and  accessories. 

•7S0.000  FWPCA  grant  for  demonstration 
facility  at  the  Placauway  Waste  Treatment 
plant. 

•  103315  Department  of  the  Interior  grant 
for  construction  of  lake  In  Clinton  Regional 
Park. 

•295.400  contract  to  buUd  Landover  Hills 
branch  of  the  Hfattavtlle  Poet  Offlce- 

•266.000  NASA  grant  to  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park,  tor  experimental 
studies  in  space. 

•1.432.000  VA  contract  to  Chevrrly  Arm  for 
«-ray  equipment 

•314.A67  OSA  contract  to  HyattsvlUe  firm 
for  improvements  to  Central  Heating  Plant 
inSultland 

•09S.2O7  HUD  Open  ^ace  Land  granto  for 
the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  33  park 
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and  recreation  sltw  In  Prince  0«orn'«  Coun- 

»aiBJ44  HUD  grant  tor  ImproTement  ol 
park  and  recreation  mreai  In  Stat  Pleasant 
and  Bowie. 

•330.837  HUD  grant  lor  dcTolopment  or  tne 
Model  Kelghborhood  area  In  Prince  Oeorge'i 
County. 

C260.000  loan  from  HUD  to  Town  of  Falr- 
mouDt  Heights  for  itorm  drainage  ayrteni 
and  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

g2657S  research  grant  ftom  the  National 
Institute  of  Neural  Diseases  and  Stroke  to 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

•30.100  HBW  Educational  Opportunity 
grant  to  Prince  George's  Community  College 
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CHARLES    COCNTT 

•247.758  to  Charles  County  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  allotment  for  fiscal  1970. 

•10.000  to  Charles  County  Community  Col- 
lege for  HEW  College  Work-Study  Program. 

•407.496  Head  Start  grant  to  Southern 
Maryland  Trl-County  Community  Action 
Committee  to  serve  Charles.  Calvert,  and  St. 
Mary's  Counties. 

•35.116  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion grant  to  Charles  County  Community 
College  for  curriculum  development. 

•350.000  to  Indian  Head  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  a  rural  community 
project. 

•493.500  HUD  grant  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  In  the  Waldorf  Sanitary  District 
and  in  St.  Charles  Communities. 

•  1.783  for  remodeling  of  the  Marbury  Post 
Office. 

•  10.788  Notional  Science  Foundation  grant 
to  Charles  County  Community  College  to 
strengthen  science  program. 

$40,000  to  Charles  County  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  serve  9.000  famlUea. 

•165,287  HEW  grant  to  Charles.  Prince 
George's  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties  for  a 
Family  Planning  Project. 

•3.349.000   LEAA    grant   to   the  Maryland 
Governor's    Commission    on    Law    Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
cATAsraopHic  illness 

After  months  of  reeearch  and  preparation. 
Congressman  Hogaji  introduced  a  piece  of 
legislation  known  as  the  "National  Cat- 
astrophic nincss  Protection  Act  of  1970." 
The  bill  Immediately  received  nationwide 
acclaim  and  reccgnltlon  and  was  soon  re- 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
with  14  bipartisan  co-sponsors  and  was  co- 
sponsored  In  the  US.  Senate  by  Senators 
Edmund  Muakle  of  Maine  and  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  of  Delaware. 

The  bill  would  give  families  the  ability  to 
obtain  protection  from  the  financial  disaster 
brought  about  by  illness  or  accident  where 
extraordinary  medical  care  Lb  needed.  Pres- 
ently, there  is  no  protection  for  families 
dealt  the  staggering  blow  of  extraordinarily 
high  medical  bills.  This  legUlatlon  would 
foster  the  creation  of  extended  core  insurance 
pools  similar  to  those  that  have  l>een  succeas- 
ful  in  making  flood  insurance  and  riot  Insur- 
ance feaslble- 


HOT-LiNi  rrm  touth 

If  you  know  a  teen-ager  with  a  problem 
please  ask  him  or  her  to  call  864-7271. 

This  emergency  phone  number  is  staffed  by 
trained  aides  who  can  help  teen-agers  think 
through  problems  or  contact  a  specialist 
immediately. 

HOOAN  VOTSS  IN  THS  9 1ST  CONCBXSS 

Nearly  400  roll-call  votes  were  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  91st 
Congress.  Congressman  Hogan's  attendance 
record  for  his  first  term  m  office  is  one  of  the 
highest  on  Capitol  Hill  He  scored  a  95J»% 
attendance  record  on  all  rt)ll-caU  votes. 

Several  of  these  400  votes  have  been  men- 
tioned m  the  context  of  the  subjects  dis- 


cussed in  tbU  newsletter.  However,  there  are 
many  other  votes  on  Issues  as  varied  as  mili- 
tary spending.  law  enforcement  assistance, 
education,  veterans'  benefits,  social  security, 
etc..  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  news- 
letter becatise  of  space  limitations. 

A  complete  listing  of  Congressman  Ho- 
gan's votes  on  all  the  bills  considered  by 
the  9lst  Congress  has  been  p.ibllshed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  8.  1970.  Re- 
prints of  this  voting  record  are  available 
from  Congressman  Hogan's  office.  Please  send 
you  request  to:  Congressman  Larry  Hogan. 
1027  Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Wssh- 
ington,  D.C.  20615. 

HOCAN   BtLLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW  DtraiNO 
•  1ST  COHOUSa 

pubUc  law,  bill  ntimber,  proposal: 
Pi.  91-93.  HJl.  9835:  To  refinance  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Fund,  to  Include 
unused  sick  leave  in  length  of  service,  and  to 
compute  annuities  on  high  three  years  (co- 
author). 

P.L-  91-106.  H.R.  9846:  To  extend  the  time 
limit  for  temporary  tags  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Included  in  D.C.  Revenue  Bill* 
(author).  ^^ 

PL  91-143.  H.R.  1193:  To  authorize  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  Washington.  D.C.  area 
rapid  transit  sysUm   (co-author). 

PX.  91-231.  H.R.  16844:  To  Increase  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees  and  for  other  rea- 
sons (co-author). 

PL.  91-72.  H.J.  Res.  814:  To  authorize 
proclamation  of  9  28-10/4/89  as  "National 
Adult-Touth  Communications  Week"  (co- 
sponsor). 

PL.  91-297.  H.B.  17138:  To  Increase  sal- 
aries for  D.C.  policemen,  fireman  and  teach- 
ers, with  increase  retroactive  to  July  1.  1969 
( co-author). 

Pi.    91-297.    H.R.    16269:     To    authorize  i 

salary  Increase  for  DC.  Teachers  (author  ol  I 

provision  included  in  UR.  17138). 

Pi.  91-297.  HJl.  16790:  To  authorlM  sal-  X 
ary  Increase  tor  DC.  policemen  and  firemen  g 
(author  of  pay  scale  and  provisions  included 
InHR   171381. 

PL.  91-368.  H-R.  15033:  To  authorize,  in 
the  OUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  aU  or 
part  of  a  human  body  after  death  for  speci- 
fied purposes  (co-author). 

Pi.  91-358.  HJl  16196:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dures Act  (co-author). 

Pi.  91-358.  H.R.  8868:  To  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  signatory  to  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles  (co- 
author)   (contained  In  HJl.  16196). 

Pi.  91-358,  HJl.  12854:  To  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (co-au- 
thor)   (contained  in  H  R.  16196). 

PL  91-358  H  R  12855:  To  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Agency  (co-author)  (contained  In  H.R. 
16196).  ^        ^, 

PL  91-358,  HR  12866:  To  expand  and  im- 
prove public  defender  services  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (co-author)  (contained  In  H.R. 
18196).  a.    „^ 

PL.  91-358.  H-R.  15339:  To  amend  the  D  C. 
Code  to  include  Imitation  as  well  as  real  guns 
for  premium  punishment  for  armed  crimes 
(author)   (contained  In  HR.  16196). 

Pi  91-358.  HR.  16340:  To  amend  the  DC. 
Code  to  allow  prior  convictions  to  be 
introduced  as  evidence  to  impeach  credibility 
of  witnesses  (author)  (conUined  in  HJl. 
16196).  ^   ^^ 

PL  91-358.  H.R.  15341:  To  amend  DC. 
Code  Increasing  the  penalties  for  rape  (au- 
thor) (contained  In  H.R.  16196) . 

Pi.  91-358.  HR.  15342;  To  amend  DC 
Code  making  it  unlawful  to  resist  arrest  (au- 
thor) (contained  in  HR.  16196). 

Pi  91-358.  H.R.  15343:  To  amend  D.C 
Code  to  increase  the  penalties  for  breaking 
Into  vending  machines,  parking  meters,  coin 
telephones,  etc.  (author)  (contained  In  H.R- 
16196). 
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PL.  91-358.  HR  15350:  To  amend  DC 
Code  to  provide  seutencci  lor  separate  of- 
fenses to  run  consecutively  unless  Judge  pro- 
vides to  the  contrary  (autbor)  (contamed  in 
HR.  16196). 

PL.  91-375,  HR.  17070:  Postal  Reform  Act 
of  1970  ( co-author). 

PL.  91-353.  HJl.  8787:  To  preserve  pub- 
lication of  newspapers  m  areas  of  economic 
dlstre.s5  (sponsor  of  bill  identical  to  HJl.  279 
enacted  into  law). 

Pi  91-385.  HJl.  17061 :  To  exempt  VA  and 
FHA  loons  from  District  of  Columbia  usury 
law  (enacted  into  law  as  a  rider  to  HJl. 
17711)   (author) - 

P.L.  91-405.  H-R.  11216:  To  establish  in  the 
House  the  office  of  ( nonvoting  i  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (co-author) 
(contained  in  HJl.  18725  enacted  into  law). 

Pi  91-406,  HJl.  14715:  To  esubllsh  a 
CommUslon  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (co- 
author) (contained  In  H.R.  18725  enacted 
into  law). 

Pi  91-405.  HJl.  18725:  To  establish  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernmeut  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
provide  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia  (co- 
author } . 

P.i  81-173,  HJl.  50:  To  increase  personal 
exemption  from  #600  to  ^1200  for  income  tax 
purposes  (Tax  Reform  Act  increased  personal 
exemption  in  two  steps)  (author). 

Pi.91-172.HR  13067;  To  treat  single  tax- 
payers the  same  as  heads  of  household  (au- 
thor) (Tax  Reform  Act  authorized  seml- 
head-of- household  status  to  single  persons 
over  35  years  of  age) . 

PL  91-ftl8.  HJl.  16968:  To  provide  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Oovernment's  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  health  beneflts  coverage 
of  Federal  employees  and  annuitants  (co- 
author). 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Larry  Hogan's 
service  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission to  Revise  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Special  Select 
Committee  of  the  D.C.  Committee.  He  has 
also  served  on  three  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committees  to  Iron  out  differences  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  versioiu  of  blllai 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  REMEMBERS 
OUR  POWS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 
Tuesdav.  October  13,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  bs  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Congressional 
Squadron  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention 
a  campaign  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  nationwide  CAP  organization  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china and  those  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
VIetcong. 

The  House  has  made  clear  our  strong 
Interest  In  these  men  and  our  total  com- 
mitment to  remain  active  in  this  regard 
until  they  are  returned  home  safely.  An 
important  part  of  this  problem  is  keep- 
ing this  vital  issue  before  the  American 
people,  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  pro- 
viding an  Important  assist  in  this  direc- 
tion by  distributing,  at  no  expense  to  the 
CXVI 23*4— Pmrt  27 
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Government,  tens  of  thousands  of  bump- 
er strips  and  small  signs  which  read : 

ClvU  Air  Patrol  urges  you  don't  let  them 
be  forgotten:  POW's — MlA's. 

As  the  CAP  memo  on  this  said,  these 
strips  "are  Intended  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent and  visible  expression  of  CAP'S 
concern  for  UJS.  servicemen  held  as 
prisoners  or  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia." 

This  is  a  worthy  project,  consistent 
with  the  alms  of  the  House;  It  has  my 
support  and  I  am  sure  the  support  of  all 
my  colleagues. 


STRENOTHENINO    SOCIETY'S 
MORAL   FIBER 
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The  so-prevalent  use  of  every  kind  of  drug 
and  tranquili^r  by  parents,  a  practice  so 
closely  watched  by  the  kids.  The  petty  cheat- 
ing on  income  taxes  and  other  obligations 
toward  government  and  society.  The  gossip 
which  destroys  reputations  and  sours  good- 
will The  driving  at  GO  miles  per  hour  in  a 
40-mile  aone.  The  Indulgent  permissiveness 
which  allows,  even  encourages,  children  to 
■go  steady"  at  the  age  of  10  or  12.  The  mlsi- 
lag  of  opportumtiei  for  an  understanding 
dialogue  with  one's  children  or  one's  neigh- 
bors. The  unwUlingnesi  to  t>e  "Involved" 
when  moral  issues  confront  a  community. 

These  are  the  small  avoidances,  the  missed 
chances,  that  tear  away  at  character  and 
stability.  But  opportunities  need  not  be  for- 
ever lost.  There  is  no  time  lUte  the  present 
to  begin  lirtng  the  honest,  courageous  dally 
life.  Strength  comes  to  him  who  usee  it.  And 
the  end  result  will  be  the  resurgence  of 
morality  and,  indeed,  a  happier,  saner  ex- 
istence for  tAe  Individual  and  lor  Uw 
community. 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  quick  to  criticize  the  "Age  of 
Aquarius,"  the  exploitative  movie  indus- 
try, businessmen  after  "the  quick  buck." 
and  other  targets  of  America's  waning 
moral  fiber. 

We  are  prone  to  blame  the  other  fel* 
low  for  the  moral  decay  we  see  all  around 
us.  too  often  forgetting  that  each  petty 
dishonesty,  each  compromise  with  our 
consciences,  contributes  to  the  problem 
by  weakening  our  individual  lives  and 
undermining  society  as  a  whole. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  had  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  matter  last 
month  that  I  believe  worthy  of  insertion 
in  the  Record: 

REBUtLOtNO    MOSAL   PlB£8 

Surely  is  has  occurred  to  many  concerned 
individuals  that  Lf  there  were  more  simple 
honesty,  more  daUy  practice  of  the  Oolden 
Rule,  more  compassionate  attention  to 
modest  Justice  among  men.  there  would  be 
less  need  for  massive  antlcrlme  legislation, 
less  need  to  attempt  to  legislate  morality 
among  mankind. 

But  how  does  one  begin  strengthening  so- 
ciety's moral  fiber?  How  shall  the  slow  decay. 
which  BO  many  preachers  and  even  politi- 
cians have  observed,  be  reversed?  To  many 
this  is  a  call  for  a  more  genuine  practice  of 
religion,  or  for  the  more  earnest  observance 
of  huxnanlstic  virtues.  But  how  is  reform 
Initiated?  Where  does  It  begin? 

Ask  youth  today— Indeed  ask  many  an  old- 
er person — and  the  answer  will  be:  Not  by 
preachment  but  by  practice,  by  example- 
setting,  by  the  active  living  of  a  moral  Ufe. 

We  are  familiar,  almost  ad  nauseam,  with 
the  young  folk's  complaint  that  the  oldsters 
have  made  a  botch  of  things.  Those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  alleged  age  gap  answer: 
•'No  such  thing.  We  have  actually  done  bet- 
ter than  many  previous  generations." 

Tet  is  It  not  frankly  true  that  a  sizable 
part  of  the  undermining  of  moral  fiber  today 
is  due  to  the  transgressions,  conscious  or  very 
nearly  unconscious,  of  the  adult  genera- 
tions? Not  In  such  great  matters  of  courage 
as  fighting  Hitler.  But  In  the  smaller,  day-to- 
day practices  of  Ufe.  where  It  Is  "the  little 
foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.*' 

One  can  easUy  list  the  petty  dlsbonectlee, 
the  moral  lapses,  the  modern  indulgenoee, 
the  compromises  with  oonsdence  which,  add- 
ing up.  eat  away  at  mankind's  moral  bas- 
tions: 


smauj  business  set  asides  by 
tva  supported 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSK! 

or  ztxtNOB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESEin'A'nVES 
Wednadav,  October  li,  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  and  close  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  Hon.  Joe  L. 
Eviirs,  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  has  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  steps  to  alleviate  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  coal  shortage  and  to 
assist  small  businessmen  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. The  set-aside  rcQulrement  for 
small  business  by  the  TVA  included  In 
the  bill  Is  a  briUiant  idea  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  small 
businessman,  but  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Chairman  Evms  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  lifetime  dedication  to  the  service 
of  the  small  businessman.  I  have  had 
the  pri\'ilege  and  honor  to  serve  with 
Chairman  SXins  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  a  nimiber  of  years  and 
can  testify  to  his  Indefatigable  drive  to 
aid  and  assist  the  little  man. 

I  admire  and  respect  him  for  his  goal 
of  solving  the  problems  and  improving 
the  role  of  small  business  in  the  Nation's 
economy.  His  leadership  on  the  commit- 
tee has  been  characterized  by  determi- 
nation and  strength.  I  think  Chairman 
EviNS  may  tjest  be  descrltied  as  a  true 
champion  of  small  business. 

Chairman  Evms'  tireless  efforts  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  have  been  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  workload  of  two 
appropriations  subcommittees.  Public 
Works  and  Independent  OlBces  and 
HDD.  He  Is  in  ever>'  respect  a  dedicated 
and  patriotic  Representative  who  does  a 
truly  magniflcent  Job  in  the  performance 
of  all  the  important  duties  that  he  has 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Eviks  and  believe  it  to  be 
worthy  of  the  speediest  and  most  earnest 
consideration  by  the  House.  I  support 
the  bill  very  strongly  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  favorable  action  thereon. 
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WHY  FEDERAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTK  STAND- 
ARDS? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  lixxNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 


Mr.  MKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  re- 
turn In  November  from  the  election  re- 
cess   we  will  consider  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  sponsored  by  our 
colleague  from  New  Jersey   iMr.  Dan- 
imi.si    In  1970,  almost  200  years  after 
the   industrial   revolution  began,   blue- 
collar  workers— workers  in  the  factorlra. 
workers  in  the  fields — still  are  not  af- 
forded the  necessary  protection  from  the 
hazardous  working  conditions  they  en- 
counter every  day.  These  hazards  are  not 
only   present  In  the  steel  mUls  or  the 
automobUe  and  glass  factories  where  in 
Illinois.  State  factory  air  standards  allow 
10  times  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
considered  harmful  by  outside  air  stand- 
ards Unsafe  conditions  can  also  be  found 
in  agriculture  where  every  year  deaths 
occur  which  are  attributed  to  pesticide 
poisoning.  Perhaps  the  saddest  reaUty  is 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  found  that  three 
out  of   four  factory  managers  did  not 
recognize   the  presence  of   any   health 
hazards  in  their  plants  until  they  were 
pointed  out  to  them. 

An  HEW  Public  Health  Service  survey 
shows  that  340.000  workers  daily  are  ex- 
posed to  some  occupational  health  haz- 
ard while  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports that  14.000  deaths  and  over  2 
million  injuries  a  year  can  be  attributed 
to  industrial  accidents.  These  are  only  a 
lew  of  the  facts  of  the  low-class  status 
we  have  pinned  on  the  blue-collar  work- 
ers of  this  country.  We  have  disregarded 
these  citizens  by  not  guaranteeing  them 
clean  and  safe  working  conditions  while 
we  work  In  air  conditioned  offices.  Fed- 
eral occupational  safety  and  health 
sundard  laws  are  desperately  needed  for 
the  protection  of  milUons  of  Americans. 
All  of  this  has  been  documented  many 
times  over.  However,  the  pungent  and 
timely  article  by  Mr.  Jack  .Mtman  in  the 
Chicago  Free  Press  says  it  better  and 
more  specifically  than  any  artJcle  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  subject. 

I  therefore  urge  all  of  my  coUeagues 
to  give  their  atuntlon  to  the  article,  "In- 
dustrial Murder,"  written  by  Jack  Alt- 
man,  and  pubUshed  in  the  Free  Press.  Its 
text  follows: 

IKOUBTBUL   UUKDSR 

(By  J>ck  Altnutni 
Anybody  could  see  thai  HUnsy  wooden 
wilkway  In  tht  Oeit-Une  housing  wm  going 
to  cauu  trouble  •ome  day  Every  now  and 
again  hot  coke  and  sparks  dropped  oB  the 
belt  and  lav  there  smoldering.  It  wouldn't 
take  much  tor  the  wiUway  to  bum  right 
through  and  the  lighting  up  there  was  so 
bad  you  wouldn't  know  what  waa  happen- 
ing In  the  old  dayj  the  walkway  was  made 
of  concrete,  but  In  time  tioe  concrete  wore 
out  and  was  replaced  by  wood.  The  local 
onion  bom  saw  the  danger  and  flled  a  griev- 
ance la«t  year.  The  union  wanted  manage- 
ment to  put  concrete  In  agiln.  but  manage- 
ment said  they  couldn't  locate  the  right  kind 
of  concrete.  On  May  31  of  this  year,  on  the 
night  shift,  a  Are  started  on  one  of  the  walk- 
way*. It  burned  a  gaping  hole  and  Don  Lynn, 
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a  sa-jear-old  boom  operator,  fell  16  feet  to 
the  pound.  He  severed  hU  spinal  column 
and  died  Inswntly. 

More  than  four  months  later  the  wooden 
walkways  have  not  l>een  replaced  and  work- 
era  say  the  lighting  Is  as  bad  sa  ever  This 
incident  occurred  ar  a  furnace  In  Waukegnn 
operated  by  Chevrolet  to  provide  coke  tor 
Ita  worka  In  Saginaw.  Mich. 

How  would  you  describe  It?  An  accident? 
My  dictionary  defines  that  as  "An  event; 
especially  an  unforeseen  contingency;  a  dis- 
aster "  Well,  it  certainly  was  a  disaster,  but 
scarcely  unforeieen  My  dictionary  deflnea 
•murder",  on  the  other  hand,  aa  "The  most 
heinous  kind  of  criminal  homicide;  often 
applied  to  a  death-sentence,  killing  of  men 
in  war.  or  any  actim  cauitng  dcKrucdon  o/ 
Human  life,  which  Is  rtgardei  as  moralli 
wicked,  whether  legal  or  not." 

Make  up  your  own  mind,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  Don  Lytm  la  happening  to  factory 
workers  all  over  the  country,  thousands  of 
them.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  eatl- 
raate  deatba  due  to  induatrUl  accldenu  at 
14.000  every  year  and  Injuries  at  over  two 
million  a  year  But  a  department-commis- 
sioned report  saja  the  Injury  statistics  are 
probably  only  a  tenth  ol  the  reality.  The  re- 
port prepared  by  Jerome  B.  Gordon  claims 
serious  on-tie-]ob  injuries  total  25  million  a 
year.  The  discrepancy.  Bays  Gordon.  Is  the  re- 
sult of  'Improperly  run  and  underfunded 
federal  government  programs"  and  Industry 
domination  of  setUng  ajfcty  standards.  _ 
Companies  don't  always  tell  and  don  t 
sometimes  know  what  the  cause  of  a  worker's 
Injury  is.  One  major  Instance  of  this  Is  In 
agriculture  where  polaonlngs  and  deaths 
from  pesticides  are  seriously  underestimated. 
Gordon  claims. 

An  official  at  the  state  Department  of  La- 
bor says  lUlnola  stopped  compiling  separate 
regional  statistics  on  Industrial  Injuries 
and  deaths  In  1M4  But  even  If  state  Bgurea 
were  available  for  metropolitan  Chicago  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  doubu  raised 
by  national  figures.  If  you  need  statlatlca 
to  convince  you  the  situation  la  bad.  HEW1 
Public  Health  Service  did  a  factory  safety 
survey  of  metropolitan  Chicago  which 
showed  that  340,000  worketa  are  every  day  "at 
risk  to  some  occupational  health  hasard." 
There  are  over  14,000  slgnlBcantly-alzed 
planu  In  Chicago  and  10.000  of  them,  says 
the  survey,  have  health  hazards.  But  for  me 
the  moet.  Interesting  statistic  la  that  three 
out  of  four  of  the  monagementa  surveyed 
"did  not  recognize  any  health  hazards  In 
their  plants." 

If   Don   Lynn's   workmates    In   Waukegan 
have  a  laugh  left  In  them,  they'll  find  that 
hilarious.    It's   not    that    the    Incident    was 
laolated.  Talk  to  Baxter  Bryant.  As  a  quench- 
csr  operator  It  was  his  Job  to  water  down  the 
hot  coke  from  the  ovens  before  It  was  moved 
out  to  the   railroad  c»ra.   The  water  came 
from  a  cooling  pipe  39  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  pipe  was  wet  and  slippery  and  in  al- 
most   total    darkness.    Occasionally    It    got 
clogged  and  a  man  had  to  climb  up  on  It  and 
bang  It  clear  with  •  sledgehammer.  In  1968, 
John   Grace,   president  of  U.AW   local   1306, 
filed  a  grievance  to  have  a  catwalk  Installed 
with  a  Ruard-rall.  a  ladder  leading  to  It  and 
lights  overhead   Management  did  nothing  A 
year     later.     September     19,     1967,    Baxter 
Bryant,   59   at   the   time   with    a   wife   and 
four  children  to  support,  fell  from  that  slip- 
pery pipe  and  fractured  his  skull  He  under- 
went brain  surgery  which  removed  the  part 
of  the  brain   controlling  hla  body  balance. 
He  has  been  totaUy  dlaabled  ever  since,  llv- 
Ing  on  social  security.  Two  days  after  his 
accident,   Chevorlet    Installed    the   catwalk. 
the  guard-rail,  the  ladder  and  the  lights.  A 
couple   of    weeks   ago   Baxter    Bryant   went 
back  to  the  Appalachian   home  he  left  In 
West  Virginia  ten  years  liefore. 

Look  at  International  Harvester.  Bight 
now  this  company's  Melrose  Park  plant  la 
engaged  In  prolonged  negotiations  iMtween 
labor  and  management.  Mot  Just  over  money. 
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fringe  benefiu.  pensions,  retirement  and  the 
usual  stuff,  but  over  aome  vital  plant  safety 
measures  that  were  port  ol  the  cause  of  a 
two-day  walk-out  last  Pebrunry.  I  know 
unions  often  use  the  safety  measures  aa  a 
bargaining  counter  in  a  quest  for  higher 
wages  They  make  expensive  demands  for 
new  safety  equipment  and  health  programa 
which  they  then  bargain  away  for  a  more 
nromislng  management  offer  In  wages  But 
11  seems  the  situation  with  OAW  Local  6  Is 
a  little  different. 

At  the  time  of  the  February  strike,  says 
the  Locals  safety  chairman  Carl  Carlson, 
"one  of  our  major  demands  was  that  we  re- 
fused to  let  the  company  continue  with  their 
lackadaisical  approach  to  safety  problems. 

The  union  brought  specific  grievances 
about  high  noise-levels  In  the  tractor-assem- 
bly and  engine-testing  departments,  as  well 
as  complalnU  about  air  poUuUon  from  en- 
mne  fumea  and  high  concentrations  of  Irri- 
tating ozone  from  a  new  high-heat  welding 
process.  Carlson  says  management  offered  a 
detailed  Safety  Awareness  Program,  to  In- 
clude weekly  meetings  for  the  workers  to  be 
able  to  present  safety  complaints  without 
going  through  the  cumbersome  process  of 
official   union   grievances. 

That  was  February  Now,  asys  Carlson, 
this  whole  program  hoe  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  we  Just  laugh  at  It.  Safety  meet- 
ings take  place  only  every  other  week  When- 
ever v»B  present  a  complaint,  the  company 
says:  "You're  right,  you're  absolutely  right. 
We're  going  to  do  something  about  It "  But 
when  it  comes  to  It,  the  people  responsible 
have  one  thing  m  their  minds:  production. 
Production  always  wins  out  over  safety. 

I  asked  company  offldals  If  there  waa  any 
basis  to  this  charge  Insisting  on  anonymity, 
they  told  me:  Were  moving  ahe.id  on  safe- 
ty as  fast  as  we  can,  hut  you  have  to  real- 
ize the  plant  has  been  going  through  com- 
plete new  InataUatlons  We're  taking  out  the 
old  rubber-tire  equipment  and  bringing  In 
all  crawler-tvpe  tractor*— don't  go  calling 
them  "caterpillars,"  by  the  way.  We've  also 
had  to  introduce  a  major  new  tooling  pro- 
gram for  our  new  diesel  engines.  With  all 
this  we  can't  say  exactly  at  the  moment  what 
the  problems  with  nolse-level  and  so  on  wl'.l 
be. 

They  were  almost  totally  preoccupied  with 
the  Jovs  of  their  new  production-potential. 
It  was  lucky  for  safety  to  get  a  mention  at 
all. 

Cnlon  members  are  very  conscious  of  the 
great  gulf  of  undcrsUndlng  between  them- 
selves and  management   on  the  subject   of 
working  conditions.  Jerry  Slebold,  numljer 
two  man  on  Local  6b  safety  conunlttee.  com- 
mented:   "In  the  offices,  they're  not  exposed 
to   nolse-level.    heat,    smoke    pollution    and 
bad    lighting"    His   UAW    boss   In   nilnola, 
Robert  Johnston,  made  the  same  point  In  a 
letter  to  Governor  Richard  Ogllvle    Noting 
that  state  factory  air  standards  allowed  ten 
times  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  con- 
sidered   harmful    In    outside   air.   Johnston 
wrote:    "In   terms  of  a   total   oolutlon.  air 
atondards  should  be  based  on  the  ultimate 
Installation    of    factory    air    systems    that 
purify  air  rather  than  the  present  systems 
that  pull  m  outside  air.  mix  It  with  factory 
air  and  then  expel  It.  Most  executives  and 
office  workere  now  enjoy  air  conditioning  and 
we  seek  this  objective  tor  factory  workers."' 
It's     funny.     We've     always     taken      for 
giTinted— working-class    and    middle    class 
prople — that   factory   workers  have   to  live 
a  dirtier,  less  pleasant  life  at  work  than  those 
whose  collars  con  be  kept  white   But  why» 
Why  take  It  for  granted,  when  that  dirt  and 
unpleasantness  translate  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  public  health  survey.  Into  six 
less  veara  of  Ufe  for  the  worker  In  a  steel- 
foundry  than  can  be  expected  for  an  office 
worker. 

At  International  Harveeter.  again,  these 
class  distinctions  Uke  on  a  special  lUvor, 
Oscar  Jones  Is  an  Inspector  in  tractor- osaem- 
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bly.  There'!  ■.  lot  of  oolaa  there  and  wo.  in 
response  to  union  demands — management 
nevjr  SMinfi  to  take  the  initiative  on  these 
things — the  companj'  liiaued  ear-plugs  for 
the  workers.  But  the  plugs  irritated  Jones's 
ears.  He  was  safety --coasclous  enough  not  to 
want  to  go  without  any  ear  protection  at 
all.  so  he  went  to  the  company's  safety  de- 
partment and  asked  If  be  could  get  the  ear- 
muflB  he  bad  seen  the  salaried  engineers 
wearing.  The  company  said  they  couldn't 
provide  Jonee  with  a  pair  of  ear-muffs  but 
they'd  be  glad  to  give  blm  the  address  of 
the  place  where  ttiey  bought  them  for  man- 
agerial personnel. 

"You  see,"  he  was  told,  "the  muffs  cost 
$5  and  the  plugs  are  only  60  cents.  If  we 
give  you  muffs,  everybody  will  want  them." 

Jones  wasn't  too  worried  about  that  and 
went  out  and  bought  hU  own  muffs.  But  a 
few  others  asked  for  them,  too.  and  atraut 
half  a  doeen.  whose  ear  channels  had  to  be 
examined  by  a  doctor  to  ascertain  that  they 
were  indeed  prone  to  Irritation  when  coming 
Into  contact  with  plugs,  were  prorlded  with 
muffs.  Which  all  goes  to  show  that  at  Inter- 
national Harvester  the  ear  channels  of  the 
average  guy  who  earns  hla  wages  by  the  hour 
are  different  from  the  ear  channels  of  a  guy 
who  Is  paid  a  salary. 

This  Is  the  climate  In  which  the  labor- 
management  negotiations  are  continuing. 
One  of  the  main  safety  demands  being  made 
by  Local  6  Is  for  the  right  of  the  union  to 
make  Its  own  on-the-spot  noise  and  air 
pollution  surveys,  determine  where  the  dan- 
gers are  and  have  the  company  make  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  sujpect  areas.  Safety 
chairman  Carlson  said  that  government  and 
company  surveys  bad  shown  noise  readings 
way  above  acceptable  levels,  both  from  en- 
gines and  tractor-assembly,  with  tractors 
running  without  proper  mufllers  or  sound- 
absorbing  material  around  the  test  areas. 

When  the  union  again  felt  management 
was  causing  unnecessary  delay.^  in  pinpoint- 
ing the  problem  areea,  the  members  voted 
to  buy  a  nolse-measurlDg  Instniment  of 
their  own.  Says  Carlson:  'We  were  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  by  the  industrial  relations 
manager  that  any  man  who  opened  up  the 
Instrument,  even  with  company  representa- 
tives present,  would  be  fired  on  the  spot. 
We've  had  that  Instrument  a  year  now  and 
it's  not  been  used.  We  dont  want  this  to  b« 
the  cause  of  a  walk-out — which  Is  what 
would  happen  If  any  of  us  was  fired  for  using 
the  instrument.  We  prefer  to  make  the  lasue 
part  of  our  negotiations.  We  want  the  right 
to  make  an  Investigation  and  we  dont  care 
If  It's  with  company  equipment  or  union 
equipment." 

The  company  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  give 
in  on  this  Management  told  me:  "Were  not 
hiding  anything  from  the  unions.  We  Just 
don't  want  them  moseying  around  the  shop, 
monitoring  the  noise.  It's  not  part  of  the 
union  Job." 

Local  6  also  is  asking  for  access  to  the  re- 
sults of  all  management  safety  surveya.  Man- 
agement replies  that  they've  already  handed 
over  the  smoke  report,  'but  we  dont  yet 
know  what  we'll  do  with  the  noise  survey." 

But  o\'er  and  above  these  Epeclfic  demands 
It  is  obvious  that  the  main  conflict  Is  one  of 
general  outlook.  In  reply  to  unlcm  letters. 
Harvester's  company  doctor  issued  memo- 
randa to  the  company  and  the  union  on  what 
should  be  done  to  protect  the  workers  against 
high  Dolse  levels.  His  recommendations  in- 
cluded audiometrlc  tesUng  of  new  employees 
to  ascertain  their  hearing  ability  and  their 
capacity  to  take  high  noise  levels.  He  also 
suggested  periodic  reexamination  of  those 
employees  exposed  to  high  noise.  Faced  with 
financing  the  testa  from  the  plant  budgcrt, 
Melrose  Park  management  told  Local  0: 
"This  Involves  a  vast  outlay  of  money.  It's  a 
tremendous  problem.  We've  got  people  mak- 
ing a  determination  on  which  way  we're  bo 
go."  As  Carlson  explains,  '"Itiey  don*t  refuse 
to  do  It,  but  they  always  delay  action  by 
complaining  about  t2ie  expense." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  me.  management  Inatsted:  "We're  not 
IMlmorUy  interested  in  costs." 

One  of  the  key  safety  disputes  In  the  pa«t 
couple  of  weeks  has  been  over  an  old  prob- 
lem of  fire-aisles.  According  to  re^ulatluu 
of  the  company's  Central  Safety  CommKtee. 
aiales  in  the  plant  have  to  t>e  ksfit  clear  for 
ambulances  and  fire  engines,  ideally  a  space 
twice  se  wide  ae  the  vehicle.  Local  6  soys  very 
few  aisles  are  In  fact  kept  entirely  clear.  At 
the  end  of  September  an  ambulance  trying  to 
get  to  an  Injured  man  was  blocked  by  con- 
struction workers  inataUlng  a  hoist.  The 
man  had  to  be  carried  by  stretcher  to  the 
ambulance  instead  ol  the  ambulance  going 
to  him. 

When  I  aaked  management  about  fire- 
aisles  twlng  blocked,  someone  (there  were 
always  three  present)  said!  "Listen,  this  Is 
not  a  one-sided  affair.  You  have  to  aak  your- 
self: was  it  a  management  man  who  dropped 
something  in  the  alfle  or  was  It  an  hourly 
man?" 

Paginating.  The  company  sees  lt«  respon- 
sibility entirely  In  terms  of  leather  it  wils  a 
"management  man"  or  an  "botirly  man" 
(beautiful  dlsUnotion)  who  made  the  mis- 
take, not  at  all  in  terms  of  the  overall  ac- 
countability a  company  has  for  all  the  proc- 
esses, good  and  bod,  that  go  to  moke  up  its 
function  of  production.  If  management  is 
going  to  play  the  schoolboy's  game  of  fixing 
personal  blame  Inateod  of  accepting  the 
responsibilities  derived  from  the  benefits  of 
profit-making,  factory  safety  is  going  to 
remain  a  dream. 

I  mentioned  the  ambulance  Incident.  "Oh. 
yes."  I  was  told.  "Tbere  have  been  instances 
of  construction  people  who  necessarily  hod 
to  have  equipment  in  the  aisles  for  our  re- 
modeling." (If  it's  for  remodeling,  it's  of 
course  necessary.)  "Maybe  we  should  have 
told  the  Plant  Protection  people  that  the 
aisle  would  be  blocked  so  that  they  could 
have  warned  the  ambulance  to  take  an  alter- 
native  rout.  But  we  all  make  mistakes  some- 
times, dont  we?  " 

The  instances  go  on  and  on.  with  produc- 
tion Invariably  talcing  priority  over  safety. 
The  workers  themBdves  are  not  blameless. 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  them  interested  !n  their 
own  safety  needs.  Many  will  not  wear  the 
proper  safety  equipment.  Welders  often  pre- 
fer to  hold  protectors  as  shields  In  front  of 
them  Inftead  of  more  safely  wearing  a  mask 
fitting  over  the  face.  Stajoley  Johnson,  head 
of  the  Illinois  AFL-CIO.  observes:  "Ifi  a 
peculiar  thing.  Rank  and  file  are  generally 
interested  in  progress  but  accidents  are  al- 
ways something  that  the  fellow  In  the  plant 
thinks  ts  not  going  to  happen  to  him — until 
It  does  happen  to  him  or  to  his  buddy  work- 
ing alongside  him.  Then  he  gets  all  alarmed 
about  worker's  competuuitlon  and  wonders 
why  some  of  the  safety  precautions  were  not 
obaerTed." 

Workers  ore  also  reluctant  to  report  prob- 
lems of  factory  safety  and  health  hazards 
affecting  themselves,  but  there  is  sometimes 
a  reason  for  this  that  Is  not  of  the  man's 
own  making.  Dr.  Bertram  Camow  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Institute  in  Chicago  has  made 
many  studies  of  factory  workers'  diseases 
and  comments:  "Some  workers  don't  want 
It  to  be  found  that  they  have  slllcocls  (lung 
disease  frequent  in  foundries) .  hearing  loss 
or  some  other  disease  because  they're  afraid 
that  they'll  lose  their  Job.  A  man  needs  ae- 
Burance  that  if  he  becomes  111  due  to  his  Job 
conditions  he  will  not  be  fired,  but  ade- 
quately compensated  and  put  into  a  Job 
where  this  hazard  will  not  be  present." 

That  insecurity  that  the  worker  feels  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  Inadequate  safety 
legislation  protecting  htm  at  federal  and 
state  levels  against  company  malpractice. 
Before  Congress  now  are  three  different  bills 
on  occupational  safety  and  health  plus  the 
Nixon  Administration's  own  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  House.  Dominlck  Daniels,  a 
New  Jersey  Democrat,  has  been  pushing  a 
bill  that  would  empower  the  Department  of 
Labor  both  to  set  and  to  enforce  safety  and 
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health  ataxidorda  for  indurtry.  This  would 
allow  government  to  circumvent  previous 
long  drawn-out  appeal  and  court  procedures. 
with  the  power  to  punish  and  also  close  down 
violating  companies  where  an  inspector  finds 
imminent  lethal  danger.  The  bill  paased  the 
House  Labor  ana  Welfare  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember with  a  large  Democratic  majority. 
It  is  now  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
will  probably  reach  the  House  fioor  after  the 
November  elections. 

Wisconsin  Republican  William  Stclger. 
irom  Oehkosh.  has  proposed  an  alternative 
bill  as  a  compromise  between  Daniels  and 
the  Nixon  Administration.  It  would  give  the 
setting  of  standards  to  a  five-member  Presi- 
dential board  for  national  safety  and  health 
standards,  while  leaving  enforcement  with 
the  Labor  Department .  This  may  be  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  Daniels. 

The  third  bill,  in  the  Senate,  Is  put  for- 
ward by  Senator  B.  A.  Williams  Jr..  another 
New  Jersey  Democrat.  His  form  of  compro- 
mise l£  to  leave  both  standard  setting  and 
enforcement  with  the  Uibor  Department 
while  accepting  the  Idea  put  forward  by  the 
Nixon  Ad  minis tratlon  and  backed  by  the 
U-S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  on  employers' 
appeals  board. 

A  Labor  Department  official  in  Washing- 
ton told  me  he  felt  the  Stelger  compromise, 
flitting  standards  setting  and  enforcement. 
had  the  best  chanoe.  but  everythlDg  de- 
pended very  much  on  whether  union-backed 
Democrats  were  elected  In  November  In  suf- 
ificlect  numhers  to  make  the  AFL-CIO's 
wishes  felt. 

DeWltt  Gilpin,  top  aide  to  Illinois  UAW'a 
Bob  Johnston,  bolls  it  all  down  to  some 
plain  language.  "What  we're  really  trying  to 
do."  he  says.  "Is  to  take  s  whack  at  the  old 
industrial  feudalism  concept  which  stUl  re- 
mains. What  goes  on  Inside  once  you  pass 
that  plant  gate  is  governed  by  a  different 
set  of  laws  than  apply  In  society  at  large.  The 
companies  set  their  own  rules  for  disci- 
pline, working  conditions,  and  despite  all  the 
vaunted  power  of  the  unions,  that  right  to 
write  their  own  laws  and  the  sensitivity  of 
politicians  to  let  them  do  It  lias  been  basi- 
cally unchanged  for  decades.  The  bill  we  want 
(Daniels)  would  breach  that  feudalism  and 
reach  beyond  the  plant  gates  and  &ay  to 
General  Motors  and  Pord:  'You've  got  to  run 
your  plants  this  way  as  for  as  environment 
Is  concerned.'  And  they  of  course  will  fight 
that  to  the  death." 

One  of  the  Istcmational  Harvester  man- 
agement people  who  tolkBd  to  me  mode  clear 
what  the  current  thinking  Is.  "Any  time."" 
he  said,  "that  you  get  government  Involved 
too  deeply,  you  don't  have  a  good  thing.  I 
would  like  to  see  st&ndards  established  by 
indxistry  for  safety  Just  like  the  automotive 
industry  has  done  with  its  Society  of  j^uto- 
motlve  Engineers." 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  We  are  to  put  the 
same  trust  In  Industry  experts  to  say  what 
ifi  safe  in  the  factory  as  we  did  In  Detroit 
to  tell  us  what  was  safe  In  an  automobile 
We  bad  to  wait  for  a  Ralph  Nader  to  tell  us 
what  was  wrong  there.  By  now  we  should 
have  learned  the  lesson. 

If  you  have  any  doubts,  listen  ftirthef  to 
my  Harvester  management  man.  "If  the  un- 
ions are  not  happy."  he  said,  "with  the  way 
safety  standards  are  being  met.  tbere  is  al- 
ways a  final  way  union  people  have  of  forcing 
management  to  comply — the  itrlke." 

That's  bow  desperate  management  has  be- 
come in  the  face  of  possible  government  in- 
tervention in  their  previously  protected  do- 
main. They  are  prepared  to  call  down  on 
their  heads,  like  some  beleaguered  marine 
platoon  in  the  Vietnamese  Jungle  calling  for 
American  bombardment  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, the  one  piece  of  union  fire-power  they 
have  fought  so  long  and  hard.  Do  they  have 
to  cut  their  nose  right  down  to  the  bone  be- 
fore theyTl  give  in  to  guaranteeing  decent 
aafety  standards?  That  eternal  fear  of  gov- 
ernment intervention.  If  free  enterprise  Is 
ao  Arong,  It  should  be  able  to  safeguard  tbe 
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welfire  uf  Its  workers  without  worrymg  about 
govMiiment  encroKhmem  on  Iti  hallowed 

^"we  have  all  these  goiemment  orgims  «1- 
reidv,"  the  Harvester  man  said.  •NLBB. 
FEPC  OEO.  We  don't  want  any  more  gov- 
ernment bureaucrau  coming  In  and  bother- 
lag  us  thm  we  have  already." 

But  ir  your  lalior  relations,  the  fairness  of 
vour  employment  practices  and  your  ]ob- 
irainlng  programs  were  all  in  order,  you 
would^t  (.art  those  Initialled  men  scurry- 
ing around  your  pUce.  And  If  you  run  a  safe 
factors'  vou  won't  have  any  more  of  them. 

An  Illinois  RepuhUcan  tries  to  look  at  It 
pragmatically.  Alexander  White,  chairman  ol 
The  nimols  Industrial  Commission.  1»  busy 
trying  to  get  a  tougher  nunoU  factory  safety 
and  health  la.'  to  match  the  anticipated  new 
Federal  legislation— "«e  don't  want  to  lose 
this  particular  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government  "  His  diagnosis  of  manage- 
ment's posmon  is  golden;  "Their  posltlonU 
essentially  that  Industrial  safety  Is  a  good 
objective  tor  one  reason:  We  lose  dollars 
through  accidents." " 

That  sounds  so  convincing  on  the  surface. 
Here-5  a  hardheaded  Republican  lacing  up  to 
the  prime  motivation  m  his  friends  in  com- 
pany management:  the  dollar.  Of  cotuse.  « 
it  were  thit  simple.  U  the  companies  were 
that  worried  about  losing  doUars  through  ac- 
cldents.  then  Chevrolet  would  have  Installed 
a  concrete  walkway  at  Its  Waukegan  coke 
furnace  and  Don  Lvnn  would  still  be  alive. 
If  the  dollars  of  health  hazards  worried  In- 
ternational Harvester  more  than  the  dollars 
of  prevention,  then  they  wouldn't  be  quib- 
bling about  the  cost  of  audlometrlc  testing 
for  new  employees  lacing  high  noise  levels. 

But  In  fact.  In  the  short  term,  companies 
stand  to  lose  less  by  letting  their  workers  be 
inlured  and  kUled  by  madequate  safety  pre- 
cautions than  by  embarking  on  expensive 
safety  programs  in  place  of  producUvlty  ex- 
pansion. In  the  long  term— and  how  do  you 
get  proBt-makers  to  think  In  the  long 
term"'— the  physical  Insecurity  and  the  ac- 
companying testerlng  Ill-will  of  the  workers 
will  coat  the  companies  dearly.  Watch  It. 
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camps,  and  supports  such  fine  organiza- 
tioiu  85  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Nationwide  Uiere  are  .some  180.000 
members  in  3.800  BPW  clubs.  The  legis- 
laUve.  community,  and  cultural  pro- 
grams further  the  Interests  of  all  work- 
ing women,  whether  BPW  members  or 

These  clubs  have  greatly  elevated  the 
sundards  for  women  in  business  and  m 
the  professions  and  have  opened  up  new 
cultural  and  civic  opportunities  for 
women.  On  this  occasion  I  salute  the 
many  outstanding  women  In  my  own 
area  who  have  made  contributions  to  our 
society  through  educaUon  and  work. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR 
POLICE  OFFICERS 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS   WOMEN  S 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    Tf^MMESaZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTA"nVZS 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 


Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day October  18.  begins  the  observance 
of  a  very  special  week— NaUonal  Busi- 
ness Women's  Week. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Womens  Clubs  and  especially 
to  the  individual  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Womens  Clubs  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  have  spoken  to  meetings  of  BPW 
groups  on  many  occasions  and  I  have 
learned  much  about  the  good  work  these 
ladies  do.  Not  only  do  they  boost  the 
ladies  in  the  business  world,  but  they 
offer  many  civic  programs.  Our  cormnu- 
nitles  benefit  greaUy  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  business  and  professional 
women. 

In  many  towns  BPW  helps  handi- 
capped youngsters,  offers  scholarships  to 
girls  who  seek  careers,  contributes  to 
famUy    services,    sponsors    chUdren    in 


HON.  JOa  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VTSQCKia 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  people  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
police  of  this  NaUon  for  the  contrlbuUons 
they  are  making  in  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  prop- 
erty. 

They  are  having  to  work,  however,  un- 
der a  serious  handicap  as  a  result  of 
the  era  of  permissiveness;  we  are  going 
through  in  what  the  criminal  element 
has  been  led  to  believe  he  can  get  by  with 
in  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  police 
and,  in  fact,  can  attack  and  abuse  the 
police  at  will. 

Unless  the  American  people  come  out 
in  full  and  vigorous  support  of  our  police, 
not  only  will  the  crime  wave  continue 
to  rise  but  it  will  become  Impossible  to 
recruit  and  retain  enough  police  to  pro- 
vide minimum  protection  for  our  fami- 
lies. 

Chief  Michael  J.  Donto,  of  the  Shively. 
Ky  pohce  department,  now  serving  as 
national  president  of  the  National  PoUce 
Officers  Association  of  America,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  the  problems 
with  which  all  of  our  police  officers  are 
confronted. 

I  call  this  article  to  tlie  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  weU  as  the 
American  people  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  better  undersUnding  of  these 
problems  of  our  police  and  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  finding  ways  to  pro- 
vide them  more  effective  support: 
warn  Do  Wi  Oo  FaoM  Hiai'? 
(By  Chief  Michael  J.  Donlol 
One  of  the  moat  dramatic  and  signlflcant 
changes  today  m  law  enforcement  Is  the 
complexity  of  mental  attitudes.  "This  Is  ap- 
parent In  our  poUce  personnel  from  the  new- 
est rookie  to  the  aeaaoned  veteran  They  all 
uK  the  same  question:  "Whore  do  we  go 
from  here?"" 

How  does  the  average  lay  dtlaen  react  to 
such  a  question?  Does  he  know  what  the 
policeman  Is  talking  about?  Does  the  aver- 
age cltlxen  know  what  to  do  about  It  If  he 
does  understand?  Or  U  he  does  understand. 


does  he  pull  back  Into  his  shell  to  avoid  per- 
sonal or  political  involvement?  His  Is  a  shell 
of  pseudo  respectability.  ..™v,.~  Hn 

Why  does  the  policeman  ask.     Where  do 

'■■Xr;TreTany  reasons  wh,  hi,  thinking 
has  become  confused  He  has  acquired  a 
stigma,  heaped  upon  him  by  v'"''"' '■!?' "°°: 
arl».  unscrupulous  edltorlallsm  and  Bagrw^t 
disrespect  to  the  epitomy  of  his  being.  His 
cry  fo?an  answer  Is  lost  In  the  »^erness  A 
wilderness  of  planned  design.  Designed  by 
The  very  core  of  lnf«nous  coalition  between 
those  dedicated  to  resisting  the  establish- 
ment and  a  communistic  Inflltratlon  sowing 
their  seeds  of  moral  destruction. 

When  there  is  violence  he  reacts— an  as- 
sumptive reaction  »'  "fining  Mid  «perl- 
enoe  when  the  law  Is  being  broken  He  'eels 
he  must  react  to  malnuin  the  t™«  »"« 
riiicl  of  the  law  Itself.  It  U  his  pledged 
dufTby  ^'th.  If  he  lies  broken  and  hieing 
in  his  efforts,  the  dissidents  «'^''™""'X 
and  brand  him  with  Infamy-wlth  the  now 
classic  words,  "pig"",  ""fu"".  """e^"?™ 'J^ 
Do  you  wonder  then  that  he  asks  ""Where 
do  we  eo  from  bere?" 
•The  very  roots  of  our  law  structure  are 

"'pl'ol'^r  Arthur  J.  Wordell.  one  of  the 
natlon-8  most  forthright  f«'^!Si^„'»'=";"" 
and  reallsu,  said  In  a  speech  on  November  17, 
1969  to  a  bar  association  dinner  In  D» 
Moines.  Iowa,  quote:  "It  we  ■^°'>"«"«  " 
lujggle  and  manipulate  over  and  over  the 
^erpretatlons  of  enforceable  laws,  the  police 
omc«  wlU  very  Ukely  lay  down  hi.  sfck  »«« 
walk    away   from   the   whole    mess-and   be 

)usUfled  in  doing  «>.  *hO-««°"?P5h;  Jht" 
that  happens  we  have  lost  our  birthright— 
jis  we  "ui  have  lost  our  last  hulwark- 
the  last  line  of  defense  on  the  home  Une 
and  local  community  control  of  lawlereness. 
When  this  happens  there  will  be  no  hope.  ^ 

Unquote.  .  ^ 

Overreaction.  some  critics  say.  Is  ""at  has  ^ 
caused  the  policeman".  Image  to  wane  Into 
mt^  un^ulvocal  dim  perspective.  Place 
yourielf  in  m.  shoes-how  broad  Is  this  term 
!!^v«reactlon?  In  the  Srst  place,  it  Is  pure- 
^an  tutorial  word.  A  word  of  ^hvem^ce 
that  rings  with  gusty  overtones  and-lmplys 
^judgment.  An  easy  out  for  th°«  who 
have  1M.I  been  smashed  in  the  "^'  ""^ 
bricks  glass,  human  excrement,  and  Ore 
^mb.'  fnTlost  their  lives  from  a  skulking 
^i"er  Soi  do  you  temper  thia-wlth  what 
kind  of  judgment?  It  must  be  very  apparent 
^l  overrelctlon  of  tho«i  breaking  the  law 
-must  be  met  with  retaliation -then  who 
reacts  overly?  Why  was  the  policeman  there 
m  the  first  place— consider  thatl 

U  there  an  answer  to  the  question, 
■Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?" 

Our  government.  In  the  center  of  the 
target  Is  the  answer.  "The  purveyors  of  col- 
ec?lve  thlnkmg.  Such  thinking  " '"Zn  -i 
tlon  of  laws  to  govern  the  acta  .^""'°'  * 
•poliucal  quagmire."  you  say?—  you  dont 
ti^  old  doS  new  trlcks?""-"rou  see  how 
eST't  la  to  fall  Into  the  negative  posture 
ot  a  wagging  finger?- 

It  18  simply  a  matter  of  <^hcern-II  each 
of  us  is  concerned  enough— and  diligent 
enough  in  our  efforts,  we  can  ss  Amwicans 
faced  With  challenges  before-come  out  with 
shoulders  squared  and  determined  to  ahrug 
off  the  very  effect  that  the  dlsaidents  so  de- 
sire First,  let  us  gel  the  policeman  a  neck 
from  under  the  political  boot  of  suppres- 
sion He  must  be  recognlMd  ss  a  counter- 
part ot  our  naUons  endeavota  to  be  a  na- 
tion unequaled-as  a  land  of  freedom  loving 
people— as  a  land  of  progress,  and  as  a  land 
of  law  abiding  cltlaens. 

The  progress  msy  be  slow-but  It  must 
start  from  the  top.  We  must  put  ""'  •»» 
enforcement  minions  above  petty  politic*! 
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controls  and  arrangements  of  personal  oon- 
ventence.  We  must  reempba&lz«  txainmg  In 
new  techniques  and  concepu.  Above  all,  we 
must  endow  our  policemen  with  their  fellow 
citizen's  dedication  and  trust.  It  can  be 
done.  It  lakes  practical  action  on  our  part — 
not  Up  service.  We  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  what  we  represent — then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  know  where  we  are  going. 
Others  will  follow — encouraged  by  the  true 
eigmflcnnce  of  law  enforcement  and  Its  ideals. 
Let's  go  forward  together. 


MR.  AGNEW.  YOU  ARE  WRONG 
ABOUT  THE  PRESS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

op    TEXAS 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  quite  disturbed  by  the  continuing 
attacks  by  the  Vice  President  on  the 
Nation's  press.  He  has  Implied  that  the 
news  media  are  a  sort  of  agent  of  the 
liberal  conspiracy,  has  vociferously  at- 
tacked the  eastern  papers  as  being  un- 
representative of  the  true  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  has  constantly  condemned 
the  concentration  of  power  among  the 
news  meilia  as  if  such  concentrations 
were  anti-Republican  and  pro-liberal. 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  today  on  the 
results  of  a  survey  I  took  this  summer  of 
American  newspaper  editorial  opinion. 
I  felt  that  the  subject  of  diversity  of 
newspaper  editorial  opinion  was  far  too 
Important  to  be  talked  about  in  vague 
cenerahtles  and  on  the  basis  of  gut  feel- 
ings and  hunches.  The  people  deserve  to 
know  what  the  newspapers  are  saying 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  what  Mr.  Acncw 
says  they  are  saying. 

During  this  past  summer  my  office  sent 
questiomiaires  to  154  newspapers  around 
the  Nation.  They  tcere  sent  to  all  125 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  over  100.- 
000.  In  States  where  there  are  no  papers 
with  a  circulation  this  size,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  the  largest  papers  in 
the  State.  Responses  were  received  from 
84  of  the  larger  circulation  newspapers 
and  14  of  the  smaller  ones  for  a  total  re- 
sponse rate  of  84  percent.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  I  got  a  truly  representative 
sample  of  newspaper  editorial  opinion 
and  I  think  this  is  confirmed  by  the  geo- 
graphic breakdown  of  responses. 

The  responses  to  the  questions  asking 
party  affiliation  of  the  owners  and  edi- 
tors did  not  prove  to  be  significant.  A 
more  accurate  indication  of  the  political 
party  to  which  the  newspaper  tradition- 
ally leans  is  presidential  endorsements. 
In  November  of  1969,  Vice  President 
AcHcw  said  the  following  in  an  address 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.: 

I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate  the  press,  the 
networks  or  anyone  else  from  speaking  out. 
But  the  time  for  tialve  belief  in  their  neu- 
trality Is  gone. 

If  "neutrality"  means  even  balance  be- 
tween party  support,  my  survey  substan- 
tiated Mr.  AoNiw's  statement— on  the 
whole  the  press  Is  not  neutral :  It  is  on  his 
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side.  I  do  not  find  this  too  discouraging 
as  the  Roper  survey  indicates  that  since 
1963  television  has  taken  over  the  lead 
from  newspapers  as  most  people's  major 
source  of  news,  especially  about  national 
candidates. 

Endorsement  patterns  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican.  Republicans  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  endorsements 
since  1932  in  every  election  except  that 
of  1964.  The  Republican  margin  is  usual- 
ly 2  or  3  to  1  over  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. In  terms  of  circulation.  It  is  often 
higher. 

In  1956,  76  percent  of  the  papers  re- 
sponding supported  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  69  percent  m 
1960.  14  percent  in  1964.  and  68  percent 
in  1968.  The  regional  breakdown  is  even 
more  impressive.  The  "liberal  eastern" 
press  does  not  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  its  support  of  Republican 
presidential  candidates  and  clearly  led 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  Republican 
support,  in  1964.  So  we  can  say  that  when 
the  Nixon-Agnew  administration  came 
into  ofBce  In  1968  it  had  overwhelming 
support  from  the  Nation's  press.  Consid- 
ering the  closeness  of  the  popular  vote, 
if  editorial  opinion  has  any  Influence  at 
all,  an  even  division  of  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  popular  vote  victory  for 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Six  Issues  were  listed  on  the  question- 
naire and  the  papers  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate their  editorial  opinion  on  each.  They 
were: 

ABM  (Initial  passage  of  Phase  I). 

Carsweii   (Supreme  Court  nomination). 

Cambodian  Operation  (initial  reaction). 

Cambodian  Operation  (after  June  30). 

Vice  President  Agnew's  Statements  on  Dis- 
senters. 

McGovem-Hataeld  Amendment. 

Overall,  consistently  Republican 
papers  were  conservative  on  issues 
whereas  Democratic  newspapers  were 
liberal.  The  papers  which  supported 
Humphrey  were  liberal — 77  percent 
against  the  Cstmbodian  operations  and 
67  percent  against  the  confirmation  of 
Carsweii  and  Acnew's  statements.  "The 
papers  supporting  Nixon  in  1968  were 
more  mixed — 63  percent  for  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  and  only  26  percent  in 
favor  of  the  confirmation  of  Carsweii 
and  in  support  of  Acnew's  statements. 

The  data  on  the  editorial  positions  Is 
very  significant.  First,  on  a  national 
basis: 

(1)  57^  of  the  papers  responding  favored 
the  building  of  an  ABM  system.  This  certain- 
ly reflects  diversity  of  opinion. 

(2)  There  was  strong  opposition  to  the 
Carsweii  nomination.  The  majority  of  the  na- 
tlon"s  papers  did  not.  as  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  believe,  support  the  nomination. 

(3)  There  was  a  virtually  even  break  on 
the  Cambodian  operations,  again  reflecting 
a  healthy  dlvezslty  of  opinion. 

(4)  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  press  came 
out  against  the  Vice  President's  statements 
on  dissenters.  It  would  be  easy  for  Mr.  Agnew 
to  generalize,  as  he  often  does,  and  say  that 
this  reflects  the  views  of  the  biased  liberal 
news  media.  However  .... 

(5)  Three-quarters  of  the  papers  respond- 
ing were  opposed  to  the  McOovern-Hatfleld 
Amendment  establishing  a  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  VIetiuun. 
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The  data  is  interesting  when  viewed 
on  a  regional  basis: 

(1).  "The  ABM  system  was  supported  In  all 
regions  except  the  midwest.  Even  there,  there 
was  only  a  very  slight  difference. 

(2)  All  regions  except  the  South  opposed 
the  Carsweii  nomlna'.lon.  However,  If  the 
Florida  papers  are  removed  from  the  sample, 
Carsweii  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  newapapers. 

(3)  The  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  pa- 
pers opposed  the  Initial  Cambodian  move, 
the  South  split  and  the  Western  papers  were 
strongly  in  favor.  After  June  30  some  sup- 
port was  lost  In  the  South. 

(4)  There  was  uniform  unfavorable  reac- 
tion across  the  nation  to  tbe  Vice  President's 
stalemenu  on  dissenters. 

(6)  However,  there  was  even  stronger  uni- 
form opposition  around  the  nation  to  the 
McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment. 

What  conclusions  can  be  gleamed  from 
all  this?  First,  greatest  opposition  to  ad- 
ministration policies  come  from  the  Mid- 
western papers,  not  the  Eastern  ones. 
Perhaps  equally  surprising,  the  greatest 
support  comes  from  the  'Western  papers 
rather  than  the  Southern.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Southern  newspaper  responses 
were  not  at  all  different  from  responses 
from  newspapers  as  a  whole.  The  charge 
that  Southern  newspaper  editorial  opin- 
ion is  buried  under  a  deluge  of  radical 
liberal  Eastern  establishment  media 
opinion  just  does  not  hold  water. 

So  three  points  stand  out:  Carsweii 
had  little  editorial  support,  even  in  the 
South:  the  eastern  press  is  not  the  radi- 
cal liberal  monolith  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent thinks  it  is.  and  any  opposition  that 
there  is  in  the  press  to  axlministration 
policies  is  not  part  of  a  liberal  conspir- 
acy. The  administration,  when  it  loses  a 
majority  of  the  large  newspapers  on  an 
issue,  loses  by  and  large  its  basic  sup- 
porters. Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  pa- 
papers  endorsed  Nixon-Agnew  in  1968  but 
69  percent  opposed  Carsweii.  65  percent 
were  upset  by  the  Vice  President's  sute- 
ments  on  dissenters  and  only  half  the 
press  supported  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  not  an  easterner  or  part  of  the 
so-called  liberal  eastern  establish- 
ment. I  do  feel  that  some  of  the  eastern 
papers  are  among  the  best  in  the  Na- 
tion and  I  object  to  them  being  maligned 
by  a  misinformed  "Vice  President.  Of  all 
the  issues  1  surve.ved.  the  eastern  papers, 
as  a  body,  agreed  editorially  with  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Where  is  this  radical 
liberal  monolith  of  which  Mr.  Acmw 
speaks? 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
though.  The  newspapers  may  be  Republi- 
can oriented  but  they  are  not  a  slave  to 
the  party  and  its  leaders"  policies.  They 
may  not  be  neutral  but  they  afford  a 
platform  for  diversity  of  editorial  posi- 
tion on  questions  of  Important  national 
policy.  Would  the  Vice  President  prefer  a 
press  that  blindly  followed  the  lead  of 
whatever  administration  happened  to  be 
in  power?  The  Vice  Presidents  view  that 
the  media  should  be  made  to  represent 
the  majority  of  Americans  would  change 
the  traditional  role  of  the  press  as  a 
check  on  government  and  as  a  purveyor 
of  both  majority  and  minority  points  of 
view.  A  press  which  merely  reinforced 
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popuUrly  held  viewpoints  woiUd  con- 
tribute litUe  to  the  development  of  the 
mtelllgent  body  poUtlc  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  saw  as  the  matrix  oi 
democracy.  

The  editorial  survey  follows. 

Bo»  ECKHAMTS  KtwsriirtM   EnrroMAl. 
Sxmvst 

In  July  o(  1970  quMUounalrM  ""•  «°' 
to  154  Mwspsper.  KOund  lH.  nrntlon.  They 
™™  «.„t  w  all  laS  p«P«r.  «ltb  a  drcuta- 

sample  of  smaUer  papers. 

larger  circulation  newspapers  and  >«  o"^" 
iJSler   ones   lor   a   total   reaponae   rate   ol 

"■The   gwgrapwc   breakdown   ol   rMponae. 

^NorC"^  Ri*on  (Connecticut.  Maine. 
M^b^tuT^ew  Hampshire.  ^'''J'^J 
NeTror*.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island^ar- 
mo' t) :  n  replies  ol  35  questlonnalr.s-49rc. 
Midwest  Region  lll"°°"-  '"fi^,",  '5'': 
Kansas.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Neb 
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r^a    North  D..C0U.  Ohio.  South  Dakota.  E-.PO«E«EN,  PAn.»«  ,N  P.ES,Ot«„.t  aiCOKS 
Wisconsin) :  39  replies  ol  41  questionnaires—  ^^  R.pabliew^  0.  DeinocfsUc;  w».  iw  vumwl 

"2,uth  Region   (Alabama.  ArluuMas^IJjlJ'-  ^^—  ,^         ,^         ,», 

ware.  District  of  Columbia.  Florida  Georgia.  ii»«at| 

KerTtucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Missis,  ppl. 

Nonli  Cirollna.  Olciahoma.  south  Carolina  ,j !  S  '  R 

?^nne.see.  Texas.  Virginia.  W«tVUglnial  „ R  «  j, « 

31  replies  or  49  quesUonnalrea-83%.  a -J  ,  „  0 

West  Region  (Alaska.  ArlKina.  Call tornia.  jj-;;        „  "  R  2 

Colorado.  law.li^daho.Monun.J^e^.  ,.-.:  ,  o  D  . 

New    Mexico.    Oregon,    ntah.    Jf"""*^'  } -        n  D  D  » 

Wyomlngl :  21  replies  0139  queationnairea-  }—;■;::-.::;;  S»  S*  »«  g 

"only  42  respondees  indicated  the  party  af-  l:";.:    :  I.:;;  JA  B  "»  J« 

fllSuon  of  the  newspapers  owner:  9  Demo-  , „ 0  "J  g  J 

crrtlc.   11   Republican  and   22   "■"•P*"'"".       NA  HA  D  NA 

aaty   returned   queationnalres   Ust«i   the      l...-  .■■-■■•    „»  «  R  R 

Klltors  party  affiliation;    14  Democratic.  18 

•"rmi^-ac^uraw  InSorof  the  polit-  m  ..»6.  76T.  o.  th.  p.p«.  r«pondU«  «JP- 

whelmlngly  Republican. 

fRtSlDOlTIAl  ENOORSWEHT  MllCY  BT  REBION 
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S«  lasuea  were  listed  and  the  P»I>«»  "^ 
uied  to  indicate  th.lr  edltorUl  position  on 
each  They  were; 

ABM  (initial  pMsage  of  Phase  1). 
GarsweU  (Supreme  Court  nomlnaUon). 
Cambodian  Operation  ( Initial  ««"oh  I  ■ 
Cambodian  Operation  {af<*r  June  30)^ 
Vice  President  AgneWs  statements  on  dis- 

sentera.  ^         , 

MeOovam-Hatneld  amendment. 

A  conserTatlve  editorial  pattern  was  de- 
fined aa  being  for  the  ABM.  0»"f  ^.^« 
Sarnbodian  oj^ratlons.  the  Agnew  «ta"™«hts 
and  against  the  McGovern-Hattteld  Amend- 
ment A  close  correlation  between  stralgh. 
Sepublfcanl^dorsements  an4  the  con«rvs. 
me  editorial  pattern  ertsts  The  same  iatrue 
of  a  straight  Democratic  endorsement  policy 
^d  tirllMral  editorial  pattern.  (The  oppo- 
site of  the  conservative  pattern) 


Looking  at  Just  two  issues  In  depth,  the 
Carawell  nomination  and  Vice  Preaident  Ag- 
news  statemenU  on  dlaaentlon: 

CARSWtlL   NOMINATION    AND  ACHEW'S  STATEHENT 
ON  DISSENTERS 


Of  the  13  nevrapapers  answering  the  surj.-e>- 
who  .^ib.t«l  straight  ;S""""'"°nStS; 
ment  policy.  8  followed  tie  f »^!"'^^ 
editorial  patterns;  11  of  the  14  stralgnt 
^m««tirpapers  followed  the  liberal  pat- 

"^T^e  data  on  the  editorial  positions  follows :     ,f_^„   A-s«siiMl.  B-bslaiwO  tCMata  UK  md  wiMU 
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tlon  of  the  Interests  o(  said  employees  ma; 
hereftft«r  be  entered  into  by  any  carrier  or 
carriers  by  air  and  the  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  ot  its  or  their 
employees." 

Sec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
October  5,  1970. 


RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  AIR 
CARRIERS  THREATENED  BY 
MEROERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiNmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinesdav.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
must  take  action  to  protect  the  em- 
ployees ol  air  carriers  Involved  in 
mergers. 

The  drop  In  airline  business  caused  by 
the  current  recession  is  likely  to  bring 
pressure  for  many  mergers  within  the 
airline  industry.  Present  statutes  do  not 
protect  employees  from  loss  of  Jobs,  loss 
of  seniority,  or  loss  of  pension  rights. 

Congress  has  been  careful  to  protect 
the  employees  of  other  regulated  trans- 
portation industries.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  and  High  Speed  Rail 
Transportation  Act  are  two  recent  exam- 
ples of  statutory  language  protecting  em- 
ployees. Section  405  of  S.  3706.  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  has  simi- 
lar language. 

HJR.  19M1  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce.  It  applies  to  air  carriers 
much  the  same  language  as  the  statutes 
cited  above.  I  urge  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  cosponsor  this  legislation  and 
assist  In  gaining  early  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  The  text  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  19681 

A  hill  to  protect  the  rights  of  employees  of 

air  camera  involved  in  mergers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
408(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1SS8 
(4S  U.S.C.  1378(b))  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing '*(1>"  Immediately  after  "(b)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  approval 
under  this  section  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  alTected  by  such  approval.  Such 
protective  arrangements  shall  Include,  with- 
out being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  (I)  the  preser^-atlon  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  (Including 
continuation  of  pension  rights  and  benefits) 
under  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  otherwise;  (3)  the  continuation  of 
ooUectlve  bargaining  rights;  (3)  the  pro- 
tection of  Individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (4)  assorancee  of  em- 
ployment to  employees  of  acquired  air  car- 
rlen  and  priority  of  reemployment  of  em- 
ployees terminated  or  laid  olf;  and  (6)  paid 
training  or  retraining  programs.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, an  agreement  pertaining  to  the  protec- 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  CONTTNUES 
TO  RISE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MXCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  2970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  Nixon  administration's  roee- 
ate  pronouncements  about  the  unem- 
ployment crisis,  the  see-saw  of  his  eco- 
nomic policies  finds  unemployment  going 
up  and  all  Indicators  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy going  down.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, a  newspaper  never  known  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  the  Democratic  Party  or 
particularly  strong  in  its  criticism  of 
this  administration,  carried  an  article  on 
October  5.  1970.  on  the  sorry  state  that 
we  have  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the 
shortsighted  leaderless  economic  poli- 
cies of  this  administration. 

I  Insert  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Rise  xn  Scptcmbkb  Jobless  Rate  to  5.5 <:^ 
Shabpbns  EixcnoN  Issux 

Washington.— Any  hopes  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration bAd  of  blunting  the  unemploy- 
ment luue  before  Election  Day  were  daahed 
with  the  report  that  last  month  the  Jobless 
rate  spurted  to  Ita  highest  level  in  nearly 
seven  years. 

At  a  seasonally  adjusted  6.5%  of  the  labor 
force,  the  unemployment  rate  was  up  0.4  per 
centage  point  from  August's  5.1%,  matching 
the  biggest  Jump  in  almost  a  decftde,  LAbor 
Department  flgtires  shoved.  The  September 
Increase  pushed  the  Jobless  rate  to  Its  highest 
level  since  Jan.  1964.  when  tt  was  6.6%. 

Bforeover,  two  leading  labor-force  Indica- 
tors— the  seasonally  adjusted  average  work- 
week and  weelcly  overtime  of  rank-and-file 
factory  workers — declined  sharply  last  month. 
About  the  only  major  bright  spot  In  the 
department's  report  was  that  employment  re- 
mained "essentially  unchanged"  In  Septem- 
ber. 

Distressed  Administration  cfflclals  went  to 
unusual  lengths  to  try  to  soften  the  news  of 
the  sharp  mcrease.  But  the  Democrats  and 
organized  labor  quickly  pounced  on  the  re- 
port as  evidence  that  the  OOP's  economic 
"game  plan"  for  fighting  InOatlon  Lsnt  work- 
ing. The  September  report  from  the  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  the  last 
one  on  unemployment  that  the  Qovemment 
will  Issue  before  the  Nov.  3  Congressional 
elections. 

tUNT   "SRBX-SHOCKSn" 

"There  were  a  lot  of  people  In  the  Admin- 
istration who  were  shell-shocked  by  this 
figure,"  one  Oovemment  economist  said  of 
the  6.5%  September  rate.  Generally.  Admin- 
istration economists  had  figured  last  month's 
Jobless  rate  would  edge  up  to  6J%  or.  at  the 
most,  6.3%. 

In  commenting  on  the  bureau's  report  for 
last  month,  Harold  Ooldsteln.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  told  reportaia 
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"there  Is  aome  overstatement  of  the  (Jobleta) 
rate  for  September."  The  bureau  noted  that 
since  Its  nationwide  unemployment  survey 
for  last  month  was  conducted  earlier  than 
usual,  "the  September  figures  may  not  have 
fully  refiected  the  usual  exit  of  youths  from 
the  labor  market  to  begm  the  fall  school 
term." 

Mr.  Goldstein  added  that  the  Ubor-force 
stettstlcs.  which  are  al«-mys  gathered  during 
the  week  in  which  the  lath  of  the  month 
occurs,  may  have  been  affected  by  the  In- 
clusion of  Labor  Day  m  the  September  survey 
period.  This  could  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
average  workweek  and  weekly  ovn^ime 
figures,  he  said.  But  he  noted  that  only 
workers  who  weren't  pmld  for  the  holiday 
would  have  been  reported  as  having  re- 
duced weekiy  hours. 

After  the  bureau  released  Its  report  Friday. 
Paul  W.  McCracken.  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  took 
the  highly  unusual  step  of  calling  a  White 
House  news  briefing  to  contend  that  thfllte 
wasn't  any  evidence  of  any  "major  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economy"  in  the  latest  labor- 
force  statistics. 

While  concedmg  that  the  Jobless  rate  Is 
likely  to  rise  even  higher  than  last  month's 
6.5^,  Mr.  McCracken  predicted  that  the  na- 
tion's economy  will  contmue  to  grow  at  a 
"fairly  moderate  pace."  He  reiterated  that 
the  Administration  expects  the  economy  to 
return  to  "full  employment" — which  offlctals 
generally  have  equated  with  a  4%  Jobless 
rate — in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1S71. 

"BTATtSTICAL   ABnUUTtON" 

The  President's  top  economist  focused 
most  of  his  comments  on  the  decline  In  the 
average  workweek.  "We  have  to  assume  what 
we  see  m  the  workweek  Is  easenUally  a  sta- 
tistical aberation  due  to  the  Impact  of  Latwr 
Day  m  the   (suney)    week."  he  asserted. 

But  many  administration  officials  privately 
dismissed  the  contention  that  the  inclusion 
of  Labor  Day  in  the  survey  week  adversely 
afTected  the  results.  Some  of  them  feel  that 
the  53'~o  rate  for  last  month  la  fairly  ac- 
curate, but  that  the  sunmier  months'  Job- 
less figures — S%  in  July.  4.7%  In  Jime  and 
5%  In  May — had  been  on  the  low  side.  "Un- 
employment Is  probably  around  5.5%  now. 
but  I  Just  don't  believe  there  was  that  much 
of  a  dramatic  Jump  in  September."  satd  one. 

His  comment  reflected  renewed  concern 
about  the  validity  of  the  seasonal  adjust- 
ment factors  used  by  the  bureau.  In  Sep- 
tember 1969.  the  btireau  originally  reported 
a  0.5  percentage  point  Increase  in  the  Job- 
less rate,  but  after  the  seasonal -ad  jtistment 
formula  went  through  its  annual  updating 
last  Pebruary.  the  August-to-September  in- 
crease was  narrowed  to  0.3  percentage  point. 

In  Ka  unusual  move,  a  footnote  comment- 
ing on  the  seasonal  adjustment  factor  was 
tacked  on  to  the  bureau's  latest  report.  It 
stated: 

"When  the  seasonal  factors  >re  revised 
early  In  1971  to  take  the  recent  data  into  ac- 
coimt,  the  Increase  In  the  unen^}loyment 
rate  for  September  wlU  probably  be  re- 
duced, as  it  was  last  year." 

It  couldnt  be  determined  Just  who  In  the 
Labor  Depaj-tment  or  Administration  had  de- 
cided that  the  footnote  ^lould  be  added  to 
tlie  report.  In  any  case.  It  appeared  to  be  part 
of  the  broad  Administration  effort  to  soften 
the  news  of  the  jump  In  the  Jobless  rate 
last  month. 

POLtrXCAL   DAMAGB   SCSn 

Despite  the  effort  to  explain  the  Septem- 
ber Increase  In  a  way  to  heart  minimlae  tlie 
Impact  on  the  Congressional  elections  next 
month,  many  officials  concede  the  8A% 
figure  will  be  damaging  poUtlcaUy. 
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NO  matter  ho*  you  cite  It.  Ifi  ]ust  a  tMul 
number.'  MUd  one  top  A<liiunl»ti»uon  «»n- 

°^mS?Mic  Niuonal  C»>*l™»°Jf  *T;°" 
O  Brlen  declared  that  U>e  September  Jobless 
rate  u  frwa  ertdence.  U  any  were  needed, 
that  the  Nlxon-Agnew  economic  game  plan 
u  in  a  shambles. " 

He  added:  -nils  sharp  Increase  demon- 
strates beyond  que«lon  that  our  fconomy 
is  in  serious  trouble  and  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon  Is  without  »"?"'«=':.'"  ""l 
saers  The  Nov.  3  elections  have  become 
a  referendum  on  the  economic  I"''?'",^' 
Nlicon  Administration."  the  Democratic 
chairman  »isert«d.  ,,    . 

An--CIO  President  CJeorge  Me«y  caUed 
the  September  Jobless  rate  a  "tragic  staOs- 
tlc  ■  and  said  "the  Admlolstrauon  cannot 
duck  responsibility"  for  It. 

The  Bvlriau  of  Labor  Siatl.,tlcs  «""  ^"°^ 
allv  adlu.«ed  unemployment  roae  to  4.«07.0I» 
Mrsoni  last  month  from  4.331. OOO  In  Augu«.. 
Before  adjustment.  S'P«"'f %"°'"JP'°'" 
ment  was  4.292.000.  up  slightly  from  4.220.- 
OOO  the  previous  mcnlh  Joblessness  normally 
falls  "substanually  •  between  August  and 
Seotember.  the  btireau  noted. 

Pour-tlfths  of  the  378.000  Increase  In  s^ 
sonally  adjusted  unemplos-roent  occurred 
^ng  w^kers  between  16  and  24  year,  old^ 
^bureau  repon«l.  Student.  In  thu  J«e 
group  would  have  been  most  aflected  by  the 
Hrller-tHan-usual  survey  week.  Aeslstwit 
Commlsiloaer  Ooldstem  ohsetred. 

The  jobless  rate  tor  all  sdult  men  rose 
to  4-,  from  Augusts  3  7:  While  therMe 
tor  men  between  ages  20  and  34  Jumped  to 
11^,  from  8  5^  .  the  rate  tor  males  oter  2S 
remained  unchanged  at  3-^  .  A"°°8  ™^'^ 
men.  the  unemployment  rate  edged   up  to 

'  The'b^u  s^d  the  Joble-s  rate  for  «lt^t 
women  rose  to  5.1 -",  last  month  from  4.8. 
m  August.  The  rate  for  teen-agers  moved 
un  to  ie.8'^    from  15.9 ''t- 

Among  whites,  the  September  unemploy- 
ment iSe  increased  to  5.1-,  trom  4*%.  the 
bureau  said,  while  the  black  rate  advanced 
to  9-    from  8.4^^. 

The  rate  for  blue-coUar  workers  Jumped 
to  7.5-<  from  August's  ir, .  vrhlle  the  white- 
collar  late  edged  up  to  2.8 -r.  from  2/7  -. 

The  number  of  person,  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  longer  twullnued 
toHse  m  September,  the  bureau  »«•  Jhe 
^nauy  adjust«l  total  rose  to  7B2,00a 
^le  the  agure  for  September  1969  «d 
the  highest  level  since  mld-19e5.  from  736,000 
m  August.  The  bureau  noted  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  September  Increase  'u  Jobless- 
ness occurred  among  workers  who  either  re- 
entered  the  labor  force  or  were  looking  for 
a  Job  tor  the  first  time. 

Quarterly  statistics  prepared  by  the  bureau 
showed  that  the  Jobless  rate  stood  at  8  J  .m 
the  third  quarter,  up  from  4.8t  In  the  sec- 
ond and  3.9-.  In  the  flrst.  "Jobless  rates  tor 
most  groups  of  workers  continued  to  Increase 
in  the  third  quarter  but  at  a  less  rapid  pace 
than  earlier  In  the  year."  the  bureau  ob- 
served. 

Bo  tar  this  year,  unemployment  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  1.3  mUllon— 660.000 
adult  men  395,000  adtUt  women  and  290.000 
teenagers-^the  bureau  reported.  It  said  80% 
of  the  Increase  occurred  among  tull-tlme 
workers,  most  of  them  persona  who  had  lost 
tbeir  last  Jobs. 

avioAr*  LABOB  rotca 
The  number  of  persons  In  the  civilian  labor 
force  roae  to  an  adjusted  B3.031.0O0  last 
month  from  82.876.000  In  August.  Total  em- 
ployment dropped  slightly  to  an  adjusted 
78.424.000  trom  78.445.000. 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  also  showed 
little  change  last  month.  The  adjusted  figure 
for  September  was  70.380.000.  down  sUgbUy 
from   70584,000   the   previous   month.   This 


marked  the  first  month  since  AprU  that  pay- 
rou  employment  hadn't  shown  a  significant 
decline.  ^  , 

Manulacturing  payrolls  were  unchanged 
last  month  at  an  adjusted  19,276.000  per- 
sons. The  sharpest  decline  was  posted  m  the 
construction  category  where  payrolls  shrank 
by  69.000  to  3.232,000  last  month. 

Whatever  Labor  Day's  Impact,  the  closely 
watched  average  worksheet  lor  nonsupervls- 
ory  manulscturlng  employes  dropped  to  an 
adjusted  39.4  hours  In  September  trom  39  8 
hours  the  previous  month.  Observers  noted, 
however,  that  most  factori'  workers  normally 
get  paid  on  holidays.  This  would  mean  that 
workweek  statistics  tor  factory  employee 
probably  weren't  affected  much  by  Labor 
Day  occurring  In  the  survey  week. 

Average  weekly  overtime  of  lactory  work- 
ers, tha  other  leading  Indicator,  aUpiied  to  an 
adjusted  27  hours  last  month  trom  three 
hotirs  in  Atigust. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  rank-and-file 
workers  on  private  payrolls  rose  to  »3.28  last 
month  trom  t3.2S  In  August  and  83  11  a 
year  esrller.  Their  average  weekly  pay 
dropped  to  (12136  trom  Augtlst's  8122.20, 
but  was  still  above  the  8117.87  of  September 
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Among  nonaupervlsoey  factory  workers, 
average  hourly  earnings  last  month  were 
»3  43.  up  from  »3  37  In  August  and  »3  24  In 
September  1069.  Their  average  weekly  pay 
climbed  to  9136.17  from  »134.13  the  previous 
mouth  and  8133.84  a  year  earlier. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Misaonai 
IN  THE  HOBSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spealtcr,  the  52d  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, meeting  in  Portland.  Oreg..  ap- 
proved an  important  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing its  position  of  opposing  any  new  trea- 
ties dealing  with  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

I  invite  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  read  and  heed  the  words  that  have 
herein  been  set  down: 

BxsoLtmoM  No.  316 


Subject:  The  Panama  Canal. 

Resolved.  That  the  American  legion  re- 
afflrms  lu  poaltlons  heretofore  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  opposes  any  new  Canal  treaties 
that  would  abrogate  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  1903  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama:  and 
be  It 

Further  rejoltied.  That  The  American  Le- 
gion urges  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  a  Joint  Resolution  expressing  It  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  m  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Its  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  In  no  way  forfeit,  cede 
or  transfer  any  of  these  rights  or  Jurisdiction 
to  any  other  administration,  government,  or 
mternatlonal  organization:  and  be  It 

Further  reaotved.  That  The  American  Le- 
gion urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
also  to  adopt  legislation  to  provide  tor  an 
increase  In  the  capacity  and  tor  operational 
ImprovemenU  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
In  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  so- 
called  "Terminal  Lakes— Third  Locks  Plan." 


October  lit,  1970 

VETERANS'  NEWSLETTER 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  report  that  I  have  sent  out  to 
the  veterans  of  my  State. 

This  report  outlines  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  Congress  in  regards  to 
those  who  served  our  country : 
Vbtolans'  Newslbttoi 
Washington.  D.C— A»  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  miiu&ry  service,  we  are  pleased  to  advlM 
you  of  majjr  legislation  affecting  our  nation's 
veterans.  During  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  I  ha%'e  continued  to  sponsor  and 
work  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  benefit  my  fellow-veterans  and  their 
dependentB.  particularly  those  veterans  who 
are  returning  from  service  In  Vietnam- 

PROPOSALS    AWAITING    ACTION 

Among  the  proposals  that  I  have  intro- 
duced which  are  presently  pending  befor* 
Congress  are  bUlii  that  would: 

Raise  the  World  War  I  pension  to  «125  per 
month  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions without  regard  to  the  receipt  of  other 
retirement  income,  such  as  Social  Security; 

Recognize  Mexican-border  senice  as  war 
service  for  pension  purposes  when  there  was. 
without  continuity,  a  subsequent  period  of 
World  War  1  service; 

Extend  wartime  benefits  to  any  veteran 
whose  service  involved  armed  conflict; 

Increase  the  avaUabllUy  of  guaranteed 
home  loan  financing  for  veterans;  and 

RalM  the  rates  and  income  limitations  re* 
latlng  to  payment  of  pension  and  parents' 
dependency  and  indemnity  compenaation. 

THE  HOUSE  HAS  DONE  A  GOOD  JOB 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Con- 
gress has  done  some  good  work  tn  regards  to 
veterans'  legislation. 

But,  unfortun»t«ly  some  of  the  measures 
passed  by  the  House  have  been  held  up  by 
the  Senat«  Committee. 

These  measures  include  HR.  372.  which 
eliminates  the  annual  income  questionnaire 
for  pensioners  at  the  age  of  73.  This  passed 
the  House  on  October  6,  1970,  and  was  given 
to  the  Senate  on  October  7, 1070. 

The  House  also  passed  my  bill.  H.R.  15911. 
which  makes  certain  that  World  War  I  vet- 
erans will  not  lose  thetr  pension  l>ecause  of 
Social  Security  increases.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  on  September  21.  1870  and  was  given 
to  the  Senate  on  September  22.  1970. 

The  House  also  passed  HR.  18253.  which 
I  co-authored,  and  which  provides  that  the 
NSLI  Trust  Funds  up  to  five  btUlon  doUars 
up  to  a  five-year  period  may  be  used  tor  an 
investment  in  Gl  home  loans  This  passed 
the  House  on  July  20.  1970  and  was  given  to 
the  Senate  on  July  21 .  1B70. 


BELLS  SIGNED  INTO   LAW 

My  efforts  in  this  area  have  not  been  with- 
out success.  I  am  glad  to  report.  President 
Nixon  has  signed  into  law  a  number  of  Im- 
portant veterans'  measures  that  I  supported 
during  the  Olst  Congress,  Among  these  law-i 
are:  ,         , 

Public  Law  9f-32— Assure  preservation  ol 
all  disability  compensation  evaluaaon  in  ef- 
fect for  20  or  m^re  year=; 

PubHc  Law  9J-96— Increaies  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  widows  of  veterans: 

Public  Law  91-101— TO  amend  title  38  of 
the  US.  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the  6- 
month  limitation  on  the  fumlshln?  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  m  the  case  of  veterans  with 
service-connected    disabilities; 
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4, 

Public  Law  91-102 — Provides  that  VA  fur- 
nish medical  services  for  nonservlce -con- 
nected dlsabUlty  to  any  war  vet«ran  totally 
disabled  from  service-connected  dlsabUlty. 

Public  Law  $l-178~To  amend  title  Sfl. 
U.8.  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes; 

Public  Laic  9i-2J 9— Increases  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabUlution.  educational  as- 
sistance, and  special  training  allowance  paid 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under  such 
chapters; 

Public  Law  9 1-24 1 — Liberalizes  conditions 
where  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
required  to  effect  recoupment  from  dlsabU- 
lty compensation  otherwise  payable  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans: 

Public  Law  91-2€2 — To  revise  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans' 
benefits  provided  by  title  38,  U.8.  Code,  to 
recognise  the  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  an  Interlocu- 
tory d^ree; 

Public  Law  91-291— To  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  38.  U.S.  Code.  In  order  to  Increase 
from  810.000  to  tlG.OOO  the  servicemen's 
group  life  Insuj^mce  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  and 

Public  Law  91-37$ — To  amend  title  38. 
U.S.  Code,  to  Increase  the  compenaation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

IKDUNA   VKTEOAN    STATISTICS 

With  the  enactment  of  P.L.  91-376.  over 
40.000  "Hooster"  veterans  received  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  Increases  totaling  M.- 
334.000.  With  the  signing  into  law  PX.  91- 
219  by  President  Nixon.  22.633  Indiana  vet- 
erans received  35  percent  Increases  in  edu> 
catlonal  allowances. 

WHAT   "LOTALTT"   IS   ALL    ASOUT 

In  closing  I  want  to  shore  with  you  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  VFW  Maga- 
zine on  Loyalty  Day.  ".  .  .  the  definition  of 
loyalty  is  quite  clear  and  simple.  It  be- 
comes complicated  only  when  someone  tries 
to  dlstx^rt  It  with  antl-Amerlcan  propagan- 
da." The  article  then  defines  loyalty  as  "the 
individual's  fidelity  and  tenacious  odberence 
to  government  principal,  custom  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  the  absence  of  any  subversive 
thought  or  action."  This  simple  passage  cap- 
tures the  essence  and  spirit  of  what  "loyalty 
Is  all  about." 


PRAISE  FOR  OUR  MILITARY  DOGS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cALirosjnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  the  follois'ing  correspondence 
from  an  Army  scout  dog  handler  in  Viet- 
nam In  support  of  my  bill,  HH.  19241. 
which  provides  for  the  humane  dispasi- 
tion  of  miUtar>'  dogs.  I  wish  to  share  the 
contents  of  this  letter  with  you : 

I  am  an  Army  scout  dog  handler  In  Viet- 
nam. I  noticed  on  article  In  the  October  3rd 
Issue  of  Army  Times  stating  that  you  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  for  the  return  of  military 
dogs  upon  completion  of  their  usefulness  to 
the  Army. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  In  hope  that  It 
may  In  some  way  aid  you  in  convincing  your 
colleagues  that  your  bill  bos  merit. 

I  picked  up  my  dog  in  January,  1970  at 
Port  Bennlng.  Georgia.  He  was  16  months  old 
and  had  been  In  the  military  2  months.  We 
arrived  in  Vietnam  early  this  post  summer, 
after  completing  20  weeks  of  training  at  Fort 
Bennlng  and  wHl  be  in  Vietnam  until  next 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

simuner  at  which  time  I  wlU  have  spent  19 
months  with  my  dog. 

With  any  kind  of  luck  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  should  have  scaled  down  to 
the  point  where  the  number  of  dogs  used 
win  be  much  smaller  than  at  present.  I  do 
hope  that  when  that  time  comes  there  Is 
more  waiting  for  my  dog  than  a  needle. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  run  into  those 
who  question  your  concern  for  "only  ani- 
mals". Let  me  assure  you  that  these  "ani- 
mals" are  saving  many  lives  every  day.  They 
are  highly  respected  and  a  welcome  sight  to 
those  who  are  doing  the  fighting  over  here. 
There  are  many  men  both  here  and  bock 
home  who  owe  their  lives  directly  to  a  dog. 
I  am  sure  they  would  like  It  much  more  if 
they  knew  that  these  dogs  were  going  to  get 
a  small  reward,  like  their  lives,  for  what 
they  have  done. 

When  one  man  is  found  directly  respon- 
sible for  saving  the  lives  of  a  group  of  men 
he  is  praised  and  perhaps  receives  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  Dogs  are  doing  this  ever^'  day  and 
their  reward  Is  a  needle. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  prove  successful. 
I  will  be  following  as  closely  as  possible  over 
here. 


mXON  OFFERS  SOLID  PLAN  FOR 
ENDING  WAR 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  everywhere  yearn  to  end  Che 
conflict  In  Vietnam  and  have  our  boys 
return  home  and  must  have  found  deeply 
encoiu'aglng  President  NLxon's  new  peace 
initiative  in  Southeast  Asia.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  our  country  wants  peace. 
North  Vietnamese  intentions  are  less 
clear.  A  recent  editorial  from  the  State 
Journal  in  Lansing  is  a  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  and,  because  of  its 
vital  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  this  commentary 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  the  Members 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it: 
NtxoN  Orrcas  SoLn>  Plan  pob  Ending  Was 

President  Nixon  and  the  United  States 
want  peace  In  Indochina,  and  how  soon  it 
comes  will  depend  upon  how  much  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  hoeUlltles. 

Those  two  points  became  extremely  clear 
Wednesday  night  as  the  President  announced 
a  five-point  proposal  for  bringing  peace  to 
Indochina. 

The  success  of  the  firm  but  fair  plan  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but.  If  nothing  else,  the 
President  has  answered  critics  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  who  have  claimed  that  he 
does  not  really  want  peace.  And.  he  has  is- 
sued an  unmlstakeable  challenge  t<^  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  to  prove  that  they 
share  the  United  States'  desire  for  peace. 

We  hope  that  the  CcKnmunlsts  do  truly 
want  peace  and  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, as  suggested  by  the  President,  will 
begin  and  ore  successful. 

Stating,  "Our  side  Is  ready  to  stand  still 
and  cease  firing  without  precondition." 
President  Nixon  offered  these  proposals: 

Immediate  negotiations  for  a  stand-still 
cease-fire  that  would  be  Internationally 
supervised  throAighout  Indochina,  as  well  as 
by  the  porUes  themselves. 

An  International  conference  to  deal  with 
the  conflict  In  all  three  states  of  Indochina — 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Oambodlo — with 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  oontlnolng  until 
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such  an  International  conference  Is  con- 
vened. 

Negotiation  of  an  agreed  timetable  for 
complete  troop  withdrawals  as  part  of  an 
over-all  settlement. 

Search  by  both  sides  for  a  poUtlcal  settle- 
ment that  truly  meets  the  aspirations  of  all 
South  Vietnamese. 

Immediate  and  tui conditional  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides. 

Basically,  tbe  President's  plan  included 
three  new  points — the  proposed  cease-fire, 
the  request  for  an  international  conference 
and  a  complete  withdrawal  rather  than  a 
gradual  withdrawal. 

The  President  stressed  that  the  cease-fire 
would  have  to  be  Internationally  supervised 
and  that  neither  side  would  be  allowed  to 
build  up  forces.  He  also  stated  tliat  all  kinds 
of  figbtlng.  including  terrorist  ocUvlttes, 
would  be  tiududed  in  all  ports  of  Indochina. 
Tbls.  of  course.  Is  essential  for  the  truce  to 
be  truly  a  cease-fire. 

The  request  for  an  International  confer- 
ence, Nixon  said,  was  based  on  the  fact  that. 
"This  war  In  Indochina  has  been  proved  to 
be  ol  one  piece;  It  cannot  be  cured  by  treat- 
ing one  of  Its  areas  of  outbreak."  Be  noted 
that  only  Vietnam  was  being  discussed  in 
ParU. 

In  discussing  the  political  settlement,  the 
President  noted  that  the  "other  side."  by 
objecting  to  a  lew  personalities,  "wants  to 
dismantle  the  orgonlaed  non-Communist 
forces  and  Insure  the  takeover  bv  odc  party, 
and  they  demand  the  right  to  exclude  whom- 
ever they  wish  from  government."  He  wisely 
called  this  demand  "patently  unreasonable" 
and  "totally  unacceptable." 

NUon  said.  "We  seek  a  political  solution 
that  reflects  the  will  of  the  Soutb  Vietnamese 
people  .  .  .  which  reflects  the  existing  rela- 
tionship of  political  forces."  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  abide  by  the  out- 
come of  the  political   proce^  agreed  upon. 

In  short,  the  President  offered  tbe  Com- 
munists a  plan  which  seemingly  would  be 
difficult  not  to  talk  about  ...  if  they  truly 
want  a  peaceful  settlement. 

As  he  pointed  out.  "Nobody  has  anything 
to  gain  by  delay  .  .  .  only  lives  to  lose." 

Tlie  fact  Is  obvious  and  painful,  and  now 
the  fate  of  the  President's  plan  for  Indo- 
china peace  rests  with  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  allies.  It  seems  President  Nixon  and  the 
United  states  have  done  all  they  can  to 
start  the  process  for  peace  in  Indochina. 


EAST    ORANGE.    N.J..    WINS    KEEP 
AMERICA  BEAUTIFUL         CTTT 

AWARD  FOR  1970 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mw  jsssxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaii,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  tbat  I  inform  mjr  coUegaues 
that  the  city  of  East  Orange,  NJ.,  baa 
been  selected  to  receive  the  1970  Keep 
America  Beautiful  City  Award. 

East  Orange  was  chosen  from  among 
400  other  applicants  as  the  recipient  of 
this  high  honor.  The  city's  mayor. 
William  S.  Hart.  Sr.,  is  to  receive  the 
award  on  November  6  at  the  New  York 
BUtmore  Hotel. 

East  Orange  qualified  for  this  award 
because  of  its  year-round  Utter  preven- 
tion programs  which  help  it  to  oiaintain 
a  clean,  beautiful  city. 

This  signal  honor  was  well  merited, 
and  I  commend  East  Orange  on  its  civic 
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pride  and  Mayor  Hart  <>"  hi*  «J=«»f"? 
campaign  to  maintain  the  city  East 
O^nge  N.J..  Has  set  a  fine  example  that 
other  ciUes  would  do  weU  to  foUow. 


ENVIRONMENT-THK  CHALLENGE 
OF  THE  1970S 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CU.1TOUVU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  li.  1970 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Soeaker  the  20th  century  ushered  in  the 
m^m  age-an  age  marked  by  gauj". 
imagination,  and  discovery.  Great  scien- 
tific achievements  and  vast  ga^s  "» 
technology  have  made  us  an  ^<«>«''f^- 
ued  society  As  3  people.  »?  ha«  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  being  the  first,  the 
best,  and  the  most. 

We  are  proud,  and  rightly  so.  of  our 
achievements.  We  are  a  «>">?«""?«,"?- 
uon  and  we  revel  in  our  success.  We  take 
pride  in  our  achievements  in  space;  we 
take  price  in  the  Pro<«««="°°  °l?"ii?: 
dustn-.  we  take  pride  in  our  Nobel  award 
wmners;  we  take  pride  in  the  athletic 
prowess  of  our  champions  m  uitema- 
tional  competiUon. 

Through  our  compeUtlve  sPlnt. 
bountiful  natural  resources,  intellectual 
minds,  and  hard-working  labor,  we  have 
created  a  society  unequaled  In  history 

But.  over  the  years,  in  order  to  be  the 
first  or  be  the  best,  or  to  have  the  niost. 
we  have  neglected  one  Ingredient  that 
we  can  no  longer  neglect,  and  that  m- 
eredient  is  our  natural  resources. 

The  fact  is  that  our  shrinking  natural 
resources  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
There  are  no  replacements,  no  spare 
stocks  to  replenish  our  suppUes. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  concerning  the  decay  of  our 
environment.  ,.„.j  i,„ 

Such  growing  awareness  displayed  by 
the  public  Is  necessary  and  praiseworthy 
in  the  support  of  needed  programs  and 
for  effecUve  Involvement  on  a  personal 
level  This  noUble  concern  and  support 
should  be  a  reassurance  to  many  of  my 
coUeagues  who  have  struggled  for  years 
to  m»:t  major  new  legL-;lation  to  clean 
un  the  environment.  It  has  been  con- 
vSiclngly  demonstrated  that  the  Ameri- 
e^^ple  are  squarely  behind  such 
efforts.  ,       , 

I  recall  a  number  of  years  ago.  when  i 
was  In  the  California  Legislature,  our 
fight  against  poUuters  of  our  streams, 
rivers  and  seashores.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  first  leglslaUve  committee  on  pollu- 
tion and  we  wrote  some  of  the  basic 
California  antipoUution  legislaUon  now 
on  the  books.  However.  I  distinctly  re- 
member the  general  publics  sentiment 
at  that  time.  Air  poUuUon  or  smog  was 
considered  by  many  as  onlj-  a  Los  An- 
geles problem.  Water  poUuUon  was  felt 
to  be  the  normal  result  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  and  mdustry  and  there  was 
not  much  you  could  do  about  It. 

I  am  pleased  with  todays  general 
awarenen  of  the  poUutlon  problem.  In 
the  short  22  months  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  at  Congress.  1  have  served  on 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  and  the 
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subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Hartiors. 
M^of  the  water  poUuUon  legislation 
Isxnl  to  this  committee.  We  have  been 
tcu^e  and  have  worked  hard  In  studjdng 
and  proposing  much  significant  leglsla- 

""a  few  weeks  after  I  took  office,  and 
foUowlng  the  oU  leak  "  8^«  Bf^Oara 
and  the  flood  disaster  In  Callfon^a,  I 
Tent  to  California  with  »  special  com- 
nStee  and  observed  firsthand  the  oU 
Si^orin  the  Santa  Barbara  Channd. 
Shortly  thereafter.  I  coauthored  leglsto- 
fton  which  became  the  Water  QuaUty 
Cr^vement  Act  of  ^^^f  Zvl^^J'^l, 
llshed  for  the  first  time.  Uablhty  of  those 
,!S^ns?ble  for  oU  spills.  This  act  was 
bSilly  a  product  of  our  public  works 
subcommittee. 

in  addition  to  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act.  Congress  Pn"^'le^„'": 
creased  funding  for  the  construcOon  of 
w^te  treatment  'a<:i""«„,P^,2'f'S 
Water  RestoraUon  Act  of  1966  eaUed  f or 
a  steady  rise  over  5  years  in  Federal 
^tchSg  grants  to  SUtes  'or  «w«e 
treatment  facility  """'"cUon— from 
iuo  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  »450 
^on  in  1968.  $700  mimon  in  1969  $1 
bUUon  in  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  in  1971 

only  $567  million  was  appropriated 
durSg  the  first  3  years.  Laf' y^",,^'' 
SSSSlstration  requested  $214  mUUon. 
but  Congress  appropriated  $800  miUion 
to  clean  up  our  Nations  watf^fy?  °' 
this  $800  mlUlon.  the  administration  «1U 
have    obligated    only    $515    mUlion    by 

June  30. 1970.  

For  fiscal  year  1971,  Congress  appro- 
priated $1  biUion.  Can  the  mon"-  be 
mint  wisely'  Do  the  States  feel  that 
Sif  c^ule  these  funds  to  clean  up 
Selr  streams,  lakes,  rivers  »f1  har- 
bors' The  answer  is  yes.  As  of  Feoni- 
ary  28  1970.  pending  appllcaUons  for 
JSstnicUon  granu  tor  waste  treatmmt 
facilities  totaled  $1.7  billion.  California 
Ltone  has  $57  million  worth  of  aPPll<». 
tlons  that  are  awatlng  approval  and 
mn^Many  say  that  even  this  amount 
is  unrealisticaUy  low. 

AIM    KJLLtrnOK 

Air  poUutlon  continues  to  darken  our 
clues'  skies,  and  threaten  our  toW  en- 
^nment  with  Its  poisonous  chemical 

The  primary  contributor  to  this  pol- 
lution is  the  automobile  which  account 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
to  01^  cities,  ^e  automobUe  is  respon- 
SiS^or  dumping  into  the  atmosphere 
MCh  year  more  than  90  million  tons  of 
SuuS:  this  is  twice  as  much  js  any 
rtheV^gle  contributor.  U  air  POUution 
Tto  ^curtailed,  dangerous  enuss^ns 
from  automobiles  must  be  substantially 

'*^mbat  the  problem  of  vehiciUar 
air  pollution  the  Federal  Go™"^!"!,  ? 
SsuSm  emission  control  standards  but 
Srofesent  approach  Is  Inadequate  for 
fnuSiS^  of  r?.^ns.  Studies  have  showja 
5iat  under  existing  controls  automoMe 
Sr  poUutlon  in  the  ^'^^^^^^''^ 
morTthan  double  In  the  next  30  years. 
?S^b  due  to  the  projected  Increase  In 
both  the  number  of  vehicles  and  the 
miles  driven  by  each  vehicle. 

Only  CaUfonila  has  adopted  emlaalon 
standards  which  wUl  sUbUlze  air  pol- 
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lutlon  and  control  the  production  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  But.  we  want  to  not 
only  sUbUlze  air  poUutlon.  we  want  to 
eliminate  It.  ,  ,   „ 

We  have  an  Immediate  and  pressing 
duty  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
Iclan  people  by  curbing  dangerous  vehic- 
ular air  poUuUon.  It  is  clear  that  pres- 
ent efforU  to  curb  poUutlon  by  regulat- 
ing new  car  emission  levels  are  whouy 
unsatisfactory.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  low-emission  vehicles. 

In  order   to  meet   the   chaUenge    to 
our  existence  presented  by   air  poUu- 
tlon. I  have  advocated  vlgoroia  action. 
I  have  coauthored  the  bUl.  HJl.  14534. 
which  would  require  Federal  procure- 
ment of  low-emlsslon  vehicles,  thus  fos- 
tering    development     of     nonpollutlng 
vehicles.  By  olferlns!  legislatively  guar- 
anteed  markeu.   a   reasonable   rate   of 
Initial    production   Is   possible.   Such   a 
proposal  would  make  the  neariy  400.000 
vehicles    now     used    by    the    Federal 
agencies  a  guaranteed  market  for  low- 
Silsslon  vehicles.  In  1968.  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $26  mUUon  for  the 
purchase  of  about  16,000  passenger  ears 
and  $129  miUion  lor  nearly  46.000  buses, 
ambulances,  and  trucks.  Under  the  pro- 
curement   plan    limitations,    the    tota^ 
additional   yearly   costs   cannot  exceea 
$34  mUllon.  This  additional  coat  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  allevlaUng  the 
dangers  of  air  poUuUon  and  for  pre- 
serving   a   life-sustaining   environment. 
In  addition.   I   feel   thai  we  should 
put  Detroit  on  notice  that  they  must  de- 
velop a  low-emission  vehicle,  l^t  year 
Uie    California    Senate    passed    a    blU 
which  would  ban  pollution  causing  en- 
gines In  new  motor  vehicles  after  Jan- 
uary 1    1975.  The  blU  died  in  the  as- 
sembly. SlmUarly.  I  have  Introduced  a 
m.  H.R.  17516.  which  U  Identical   to 
the  CaUfortua  bUl. 

When  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970.  H.R.  17225.  was  on  the  floor  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  Joined 
with  a  number  of  my  coUeagues  to 
amend  this  act  to  pro%ide  eveti  tougher 
standards.  We  attempted  to  ado  a  pro- 
vision simitar  to  my  bUl.  H.R.  17516. 
and  we  attempted  to  ad"  »  P™^*^'"" 
timUar  to  the  blU.  HR.  1«34.  In^ch 
instance,  we  were  narrowly  defeated. 

However,  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  they  were 
successful  in  adopting  some  '«>««™''« 
which  we  unsuccessfully  advocated  lii 
Uie  House.  The  Senate  biU  requires  that 
Uie  automobUe  emit  SO-veicent  less  pol- 
lutants in  1976  tiian  emUted  by  Uie  1970 
model.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
HealUi.  Education,  and  WeUare  would 
be  provided  flexibUlty  to  act  to  abate 
emissions  from  new  and  existing  alrcrait. 
new  and  existing  vessels  and  boate.  new 
and  existing  dlesel  engines  for  raUroads. 
and  new  existing  trucks  and  buses  and 
oUier  commercial  vehicles.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  -i. 
1970 

PresenUy.  Members  of  Uie  House  and 
Uie  Senate  are  meeting  to  hammer  out 
the  dUTerences  in  the  vet^ons  of  the 
aean  Air  Act  amendments.  Thus  far.  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
"clean  car  by  1975"  provision  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 
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I  concur  In  the  clean  air  bUl  as  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and.  as  I  said  in  my  let- 
ter of  September  29  urging  all  of  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Senate  version,  we 
must  enact  "stringent  controls"  now  in 
order  to  breathe  fresh  air  in  the  future. 

The  Senate-passed  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  are  aimed  at  dealing  effec- 
tively with  stationary  sources  as  weU  as 
moving  sources  of  poUuUon.  The  bUl 
provides  for  the  setting  of  national 
ambient  air  quality  goals  at  levels  neces- 
sary to  protect  pubUc  health  and  welfare 
from  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  of  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  biU  establishes 
a  Federal  capabUlty  to  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  noise  and  re- 
quires legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  By  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  of  noise  abatement  con- 
trol. I  feel  that  we  can  enhance  our  en- 
vironment by  reducing  noise  levels — es- 
IieclaUy  around  our  airports. 

Federal  action  to  control  air  poUuUon 
has  raised  the  question,  "Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  standards  for  air  poUu- 
tton  be  the  ceUiug  or  the  floor?"  I  have 
felt  that  the  SUtes— If  they  desire  to 
provide  more  adequate,  stronger  con- 
trols for  their  particular  area  than  Fed- 
eral standards — should  have  this  right. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  gave  Califor- 
nia the  authority  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent requirements  for  air  pollution  than 
were  set  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
applauded  this  provision  when  enacted 
and  I  support  the  "State  standards "  pro- 
vision of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  which  con- 
tinues the  practice  of  aUowing  California 
to  require  standards  more  stringent  than 
applicable  Federal  standards. 

Preceeding  congressional  action  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  joined  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  in  seeking  an  open  trial  regard- 
ing the  conspiracy  suit  against  the  auto 
manufacturers.  We  contended  that  auto 
manufacturers  conspired  to  limit  re- 
search and  the  production  of  effecUve 
emission  control  devices.  Our  effort  to 
bring  the  case  to  an  open  trial  faUed.  but 
our  action,  I  believe,  awoke  manufactur- 
ers to  the  concern. 

TTHIJAN    MASS    THANSPOBTATION 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  S.  3154.  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  This  bUl  wiU  assist  urban 
communities  in  developing  transporta- 
tion systems  that  wiU  offer  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  automobUe.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  these  alternatives,  urban 
dweUers.  representing  7  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans, will  drive  their  automobiles  less. 
thus  relieving  the  congestion  on  the 
highways  and  reducing  auto  emissions. 

UAUNE   BANCTCAUES 

WbUe  the  91st  Congress  has  enacted 
the  most  far-reaching  air  and  water 
pollution  legislation  in  history.  I  feel 
that  much  more  can  be  done.  We  must 
enact  legislaUon  simUar  to  my  bUl.  HJt. 
17528.  the  California  Marine  Sanctuary 
Act.  which  wUl  prohibit  further  leasing 
for  the  extraction  of  oU  and  gas  In  those 
portions  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
which  are  seaward  of  the  areas  Cali- 
fornia has  designated  as  marine  sanc- 
tuaries. Such  legislation  would  have  pre- 
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vented  the  disaster  which  occurred  at 
Santa  Barbara  In  1969. 

OPTN    SPACES 

We  must  enact  legislation  which  wiU 
provide  more  parks,  playgrounds  and 
open  spaces  for  our  urban  citizens.  We 
must  insure  that  existing  and  future 
aircraft — such  as  the  SST — wUl  not  dec- 
imate our  environment  with  sonic  booms, 
air  and  noise  polluUon.  We  must  pro- 
hibit the  usage  of  cliemlcals,  such  as 
DOT  and  phosphates,  which  are  dumped 
into  the  seas  and  threatening  the  aquatic 
life.  We  must  continue  to  press  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  enforce  existing  legis- 
laUon which  prohibits  the  dumping  of 
sewage,  sludge,  and  waste  Into  the  sea. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  soUd  waste  problem  by  establishing 
standards  for  disposable  bottles  and 
cans.  We  must  develop  methods  of  re- 
using some  of  the  containers  which  we 
throw  away. 

These  measures,  if  enacted,  would  be 
major  steps  in  meeting  the  chaUenge  to 
human  life  posed  by  the  manmade 
causes  of  environmental  decay.  It  ap- 
pears there  has  been  enough  rhetoric  on 
the  subject  of  environmental  quaUty. 
Congress  Is  aware.  The  American  people 
are  aware.  Nok  It  is  time  for  taking  the 
necessary  action  and  applying  the  means 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  people  are 
looking  to  us  for  leadership.  It  Is  high 
time  we  acted  upon  those  measures 
which  woiUd  manifest  that  leadership. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  PASSAGEWAY  OR 

PERIL? 


ATTORNEY  DAVID  J.  CONROY 
RECEIVES  PROMOTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  aimounce  that 
Attorney  David  J.  Conroy.  secretary,  and 
resident  counsel  of  the  IntemaUonal  Salt 
Co.  in  my  district,  has  received  a  new 
and  valued  promotion  with  Akzona.  Inc.. 
of  AsheviUe.  N.C. 

I  have  feeUngs  of  mixed  emotions  be- 
cause. whUe  I  am  deUghted  that  Attorney 
Conroy — one  of  the  ablest  practitioners 
of  law  in  the  UrUted  States — has  been 
promoted  to  this  Important  position,  I 
know  also  that  we  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  will  miss  him. 

Dave  Conroy  and  bis  wife.  Lois,  and 
their  lovely  family  are  the  type  of  peo- 
ple who  build  a  community,  and  in  build- 
ing that  community,  make  this  country 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  to 
raise  a  family.  Whether  the  caU  was  for 
volunteers  lor  a  charitable  drive,  a  new 
civic  effort,  new  plans  to  enrich  the 
cultural  opportunities  of  our  young,  the 
need  for  a  new  school.  Indeed,  any  proj- 
ect that  meant  a  better  community  and 
a  better  area — Dave  and  Lois  Conroy 
always  answered  the  call  They  are  the 
kind  of  people  whose  efforts  add  new 
sinews  of  strength  to  the  fabric  of  society, 
and  we  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
wish  Dave  and  Lois  Conroy  well  In  their 
new  adventures. 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   KKW    TOftK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
have  expressed  their  concern  over  the 
future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  article  in  regard  to  our  sov- 
ereign righC£  in  Panama  which  I  beUeve 
will  help  to  clarify  some  of  the  key  Ca- 
nal issues  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

Panaua    Canal:    Passacewat    oi    Pkul? 

Amencm's  Bovereign  rights  la  tbe  PaoftniA 
Can&I  Zone  are  Imperiled  by  three  proposed 
treaties,  being  pushed  hard  by  the  leftists 
and  Uber&lB.  The  vital  security  of  the  17.8. 
demands  that  the  treaties  be  rejected  and 
that  the  U.S.  maintain  Its  present  treaty 
based  rights,  for  Its  own  good,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
best  Interests  of  Panama. 

Construction  of  the  Panuna  Canal  <  1904- 
14)  has  been  called  *'one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  man,"  undertaken  as  a  "mandate 
for  clTlUzatlon  in  an  area  notorious  as  the 
pest  hole  of  the  world  and  as  a  land  of 
endemic  resolution,  endless  intrigue,  and 
governmental  ln«tablUty."  Today,  our  coun- 
try's gross  Investment  in  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal enterprise  totals  more  than  $6  billion. 
Obviously,  "except  for  the  gr&nt  by  Pan- 
ama of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  Zone 
territory,  our  government  would  never  have 
assumed  the  grave  respcmslblUtlea  Involved 
m  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  its  lat- 
er operations,  maintenance,  sanitation,  pro- 
tectlon.  and  defense." 

TaZATZKS   Oa   THICKS? 

Our  ultra  liberal  State  Department  nego- 
tiated three  secret  treaties  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Paosma  on  June  28.  1967,  without 
congressional  knowledge.  Here  are  brief  de- 
scriptions of  these  destructive  documents, 
which  are  atill  unsigned: 

1.  The  flrst  treaty  would  nuUlIy  the  Hay- 
Bunau-VanUa  Treaty  of  1903.  which  guar- 
antees American  sovereignty  In  the  Oanal 
Zone,  and  turn  over  the  Zone  to  Panama. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  would 
remain  in  the  Zone,  by  virtue  of  treaty  with 
the  Panamanian  govertunent.  rather  than  as 
a  matter  of  sovereign  right.  It  means  that 
the  American  Flag,  under  %chich  three  gen- 
erations  of  Americans  ftave  worked  to  build 
and  operate  the  Canal,  would  no  Longer  fij/ 
over  Canal  Zone  inttatlation-f! 

The  Panamanian  government  is  totaUy  in- 
capable of  handling  Its  own  affairs,  as  wit- 
ness the  Communlfit-led  moba  which  riot  at 
wtU  through  the  streets  of  Panama's  cities. 
According  to  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D.-Pa.), 
even  a  simple  matter  such  as  garbage  coUac- 
tlon  Is  tkeyond  the  abUity  of  the  Panamanian 
authorities. 

3.  The  second  treaty  would  cripple  the  de- 
fense of  the  Canal,  and  make  It  a  certain 
easy  target  for  sucoeasful  Communist  sabo- 
tage. Certain  speclfled  areas  would  be  au- 
thorized for  tise  by  American  military  forces, 
but  any  military  mearures  outside  these 
small  areas  could  be  taken  only  ttith  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  Panama. 

American  tnlUtary  authoriuea  Ond  this 
provision  hopelessly  inadequate  for  protec- 
tion of  the  Canal,  particularly  since  the 
Soviet  base  in  Castro's  Cuba  Is  only  s  short 
distance  away.  If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  vital 
suppUes  beaded  from  the  Bast  Coast  to 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  through  the 
Canal  couid  not  be  properly  defended! 
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«.«  ^  "S.  m  colcmoi.  and  Nl»ra- 

""Snm^iu.ely    .It.r   the   P.nama   riots   or 
,o«ji    tht  Kremlin  issued  i  directive  lor  «11 

^er^»'.^."^^"";X^'"H^^^^ 

^r^^J,  -^tor,.  I,u<  «  vn»  ""  "  °"  »  -'tji 
oulrojfd  P"l>'if  opin'O"  /°'^«'5  •*"'"  "'  ' 

rreafte^- 


COMMrmC    FOR   COKTlKt.^    CONTROL 

Mr  Flood  whose  serious  study  ol  ta«  '»: 
te^eSlc  c.n.l  problem  spans  more  than  15 
ye^..  recently  told  the  C^-^'^.^'f"  '^.! 
{.ten  slgnrecaot  development  on  "»"^"«: 
t"n  IS  ie  formation  of  the  Committee  for 
rontmued  03  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

««%uSrta«n  ,Consr„sion.l  Record. 
June  16,  pages  1988ft- 198871: 

The  PaSaia  Canal  Is  a  priceless  asset  of 
,l>rcn^  States,  essential  tor  ln«;°«»°^^ 
commerce  and  Hemispheric  security.  Clear- 
"Te  recent  e3orts  to  wrest  Its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  lan 
common"  devolution  and  conform  to  long 
ri>T^vlet  policy  of  gaining  <Jonilnat  on 
o^fltey  wat«  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
Sl'mcsTne  Atlantic  approaches  to  tne  pan- 

•nm  Canal  and  as  was  accomplished  in  ine 
S2  "^itue^  canal.  The  real  Issue  as 
^as  the  canal  Zone  and  C^\  sover- 
ellntv  IS  not  Ilnlted  States  control  re"us 
ISaLnlan.  but  United  States  control  .er- 
^  Communist  control.  This  ''  '»•  '"^Ject 
"t^t  should  be  debated  m  the  Conpess. 
esoeclallv  In  the  Senate. 

Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over  he 
pasTdecade  ha«  clarified  and  narrowed  tl. 
tev  canal  Issues  to  the  following: 

IirSltentlon  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
undiluted  and  mdlspensable  "'-^^^  ,"|^'„», 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal  zone 
territory  and  Canal,  and 

lai  The  major  modernization  of  the  ealst- 

ing  Panama  Canal,  

unfortunately,  these  f"^"  ""  ^" 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  P»°»"»"!»" 
eitremlsu.  aided  and  abetted  by  Irrespon- 
M'ST^lements  m  the  United  8t.t«  whl^ 
aim  at  ceding  to  Panama  <»"?'•«  *°'" 
eighty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and.  eventu'llV; 
the  ownership  of  the  earning  Cjnal  and  an, 
tutmr  canal  in  the  Zone  or  In  P«>«n»  "l" 
right  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 

""^^  the  result  of  canal  operations  during 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  n.  there 
^  SevelopJd  m  the  Panama  Canal  orga- 
nttatlon  the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  major  operational  improvement  and  In- 
c««  of  capacity  of  the  Canal  """'"« 
from  actual  marine  "Perlence,  known  aa  the 
Terminal  Lake— Third  Locks  Plan  This  con- 

'"faT'^rl^.ldatlon  of  all  Pacific  Ux:ks 
South  of  Mlraflores 

,31  Raising  the  Oatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Ita  optimum  height  (about  9a  feeti 

(41  Construcuon  of  one  set  of  larger  locks 
IS)  creauon  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  Pallflc  reaeijolr  to 
M^^nd  with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic 
end  to  permit  uninterrupted  operauon  of 
the  Pacific  locks  during  fog  period*. 
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Competent  eiperlenced  engineers  hove  offl- 
clally   reported   that  "all  engineering   con- 
siderations  which   are   associated   with    the 
plan   are   favorable   to   It.'   Moreover,   such 

111  Enables  the  maximum  utllizauon  of 
all  work  so  far  accompUshtd 

,21   Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides 

(31  Provides  the  bast  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  success 

i4i  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama  

151  Avoids  inevitable  demands  lor  dam- 
ages that  would  be  Involved  In  a  Canal  Zone 
sea  level  project 

(61  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potenuol  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  IntemaUonal  re- 
percussions that  would  be  caused  by  remov- 
ing   the    fresh    water    barrier    between    the 

ni  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparaUvely 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  'Panama 

All  of  these  tacu  are  paramount  consid- 
erations from  both  US  national  and  inter- 
national viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
e-peclally  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  angles. 
In  contrast,  the  peralstently  :idvocnted  and 
strenuously  propagandised  Sea-Level  Pr^- 
ect  at  Panama,  miually  estimated  In  1»80 
to  coat  M.388.500.000.  exclusive  of  indem- 
nity to  Panama,  has  long  been  a  hardy 
pereimlal."  and  according  to  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Pananu  Canal  Jay  J.  Morrow. 
It  seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  propoeal 
within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  ume 
15  demonstrated,  there  will  always  be  some- 
one U)  argue  tor  It.  and  this,  despite  Its  en- 
gineering Impracticability. 

Congressman  Flood  concludes.  Let  us  save 
the  Panama  Canal  and  prevent  our  strategic 
position  on  the  Isthmus  from  falUng  Into 
Soviet  hands  by  adopting  the  conunlttee's 
recommended  program."  It  U  a  timely  warn- 
ing.   


October  U,  1970 


labeled  him  B  winner  long  before  anyone 

*  Paul  PoweU  was  an  astute  politician 
who  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  feel  and 
Judgement;  his  abiliUes  made  him  one 
of  the  most  powerful  poUtlcalfigures  to 
come  out  of  southern  lUinoU.  There  were 
few  who  could  match  his  csmpaigning 
ability  or  his  organizational  talents  Paul 
Powell  was  the  epitome  of  the  poUtlcal 
man  who  stood  by  his  people  and  cham- 
pioned their  causes.  „„„.,, 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Paul  Powell 
for  his  many  acU  of  personal  kindness 
and  consideration  over  the  yeais.  I 
greatly  valued  our  friendship  and  wiU 
always  cherish  the  fond  memories  I  have 
of  our  relationship. 


THE  TRIBDTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE PAUL  POWELL 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 


Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
giant  of  a  man  and  a  giant  in  nilnois 
politics.  Paul  Powell  fell  victim  to  a  fatal 
heart  attack  last  Saturday.  His  passing 
is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me. 

A  legend  in  his  own  time.  Paul  PoweU's 
political  career  spanned  nearly  40  years, 
starting  with  his  elecUoh  in  1930  as 
mayor  of  Vienna,  m..  his  hometown,  and 
culminating  with  his  reelection  m  1968 
as  secretary  of  state.  During  his  Illus- 
trious and  colorful  career,  he  served  in 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  for  30 
years  where  he  was  speaker  of  the  house 
three  times,  once  when  the  opposition 
Republican  party  was  in  the  majority. 

1  was  privileged  to  know  Paul  Powell 
throughout  his  career  and  I  doubt  that 
I  will  ever  meet  or  know  a  more  forceful 
or  vigorous  spokesman  tor  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party.  In  1948  when  many  people 
were  cocksure  that  the  Democrats  were 
going  to  be  defeated  Paul  Powell  hit  the 
naU  on  the  head  by  saying  that  he  'could 
smeU  the  meat  a-cooking. "  alluding  to 
the  thousands  of  jobs  that  Republicans 
would  lose.  In  1960  when  John  Kennedy 
was  on  the  campaign  traU  in  southern 
nitnois  Paul  PoweU  traveUng  with  him. 


October  H,  1970 


UNITED    STATES-SOVIET 
SUBMARINE  STRENGTH 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    BSHPSHUIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  li.  1970 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  Soviet  Union's  grow- 
ing submarine  strength.  It  is  a  cause  lor 
major  concern  to  those  who  have  tlie 
r^ponslbUity  for  the  national  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  sub- 
marine The  new  yon*ec  class  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  long-range  missiles  and 
nuclear  power.  These  underscas  arsfnfls        ^ 
of  Communist  power  must  be  matched        _, 
and  exceeded  by  U.S.  production   and        x 
technology. 

We  should  Increase  our  submarine  pro- 
duction, of  Poseidon  missUe  conversion 
as  well  as  our  emphasis  on  the  Navys 
new  ULMS  program. 

In    this   connection,    the    column   by 
David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Star 
is  interesting.  The  article  follows : 
IFrom  the  Washmgton  Star.  Oct.  14.  19701 
THt  OaowiNO  Sovirr  Sea  Tnmi«i 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
When  IS  a   'military  base"  not  a   "military 
base"  but  just  a  place  at  foreign  ports  where 
submarlnei  can  be  refueled  and  pck  up  mis- 
siles and  other  supplies?  T"' *"■'«'  ^Jl!'"; 
ment  in  a  formal  statement  has  =»«»«?"' 
own  policy  in  Cuba,  and  evidently  feels  it 
d^n^.^  a  "base"  In  a  m"»»"„"f^," 
all.  It  Just  has  to  have  a  friendly  nation,  with 

'  After  asserting  explicitly  that  It  "has  not 
bmlt  anH  noTbuirdlng"  a  m""»>T^ '° 
Cubi  the  Moacow  government  offidauy  ex- 
plain^ lu  poemon  as  follows: 

-AS  for  the  use  of  the  world  «*^-  J*^* 
soviet  Dntoa  strictly  »dher«  ^o  operating 
principles  and  rulw  of  '^"Jf'^P^"^^^';: 
national  law.  If  Soviet  ships  and  j«aelo 
enter  ports  of  foreign  states,  including  pons 
o?  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  on  official  visits  and 
buslne^lls.  they  do  so  7\"L  ^It^'Snl 
5lon  of  the  go«rnmenu  of  t^«  ^i*;4°^: 
cemed  It  is  obvious  that  such  calls  are  an 
inalienable  right  of  sovereign  «"»«,  uni- 
versally recognized  and  confirmed  by  many 
centuries  of  international  practice. 

About  all  this  me*ns  la  that  the  Soviets 
uy  they  are  not  building  up  a  special  base 
m  Cubi.  but  have  arranged  to  <1«^,^.,^ 
ports  on  the  island  to  get  ^^^^J^^^ 
knd  «rvlces  for  their  submarines,  which  are 
obviously  going  to  be  stationed  close  to  the 
trnlted  atatea  for  a  long  time. 


It  would  not  be  surprising,  however.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  raises  the  question  of  "military" 
bases  established  by  one  nation  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  another.  I:s  statement  says: 

"It  18  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  general,  condemns  the  bxilldlng  of  military 
bases  by  some  states  on  the  territory  of  other 
states.  More,  the  Soviet  government  has  re- 
peatedly made  speclflc  proposals  at  relevant 
UJ^.  agencies  and  the  disarmanneot  commit- 
tee (or  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military 
bases  on  alien  territories." 

US.  Defease  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird 
evidently  has  anticipated  the  possibility  that 
this  subject  would  be  brought  up.  In  a  news 
conference  a  few  diays  ago  he  pointed  out 
that  Amertcain  bases  In  Europe  were  In 
existence  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  their  strategic-arms- 
limitation  tAlks.  He  added  that  If  the  Rus- 
sians now  were  to  build  a  submarine  base 
in  Cuba  It  would  change  ihe  entire  balMioe 
while  the  talks  are  In  progress. 

The  Soviets  want  to  make  It  clear  that  they 
are  not  "building"  any  military  "base"  in 
Cuba.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
insisting  they  have  a  right  to  use  any  port 
on  the  Island  for  supplies  which  can  be  stock- 
plied  anywhere  and  delivered  to  given  porta 
for  use  aboard  Soviet  submarines.  No  new 
"base"  actually  would  have  to  be 
"constructed." 

Laird  has  said  that  ht-  h^s  no  evidence  rhcr 
the  Polaris-type  submarines  of  the  Soviets — 
which,  of  course,  use  unclear  missiles — have 
thus  far  utilized  any  port  in  Cuba.  He  would. 
howe\-er.  look  upon  the  use  by  the  Soviets  of 
Cuban  bases  for  Polaris-type  submarines  "as 
a  very  serious  challenge"  and  one  which 
doesn't  follow  the  understandings  that  he 
believes  were  comprehended  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  In  19A3  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  Moscow  government  feels  that  build- 
ing a  new  "base"  would  tie  the  real  Issue, 
and  says : 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  not  built  and  Is 
not  building  a  military  base  on  Cuba  and 
Is  not  doing  anything  that  would  contradict 
the  understanding  reached  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  U  S5  Jl.  and  the  United 
States  In  1962-" 

So  It  seems  probable  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  military'  bases  wlU  be  up  for  dis- 
cussion In  the  talks  about  the  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments.  Since  the  Soviet  argu- 
ment Is  that  any  of  its  ships  can  enter  ports 
of  a  nation  which  gives  its  pennlsslon.  the 
United  States  can  make  the  same  point,  for 
Instance,  about  the  use  of  "bases"  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  Greece— bases  which  have  been 
established  as  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  program  to  defend 
Western  Europe. 

With  the  friendliness  of  the  new  regime  in 
Chile  toward  Russia  and  the  presence  of  a 
Communist  government  In  Cuba,  the  as- 
sumption here  Is  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
t>etter  able  to  maintain  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
as  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  OPERATOR 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONMECTICUT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  U.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Spealcer.  several 
days  ago  1  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  valuable  services  performed 
by  the  fraternity  of  amateur  radio  oper- 
ators, "hams"  as  they  are  popularly 
known.  As  concrete  evidence  of  the  abil- 
ity of  these  public  servants  to  send  com- 
munications over  ions  distances  with  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liability  and  ease.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RicoRD  a  message  recently  received  at 
my  office  via  amateur  radio.  The  message 
originated  in  Connecticut,  relayed 
through  several  stations  to  Jerry  Hor- 
witz.  a  ham  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and 
then  telephoned  in  to  my  office  in 
Washington. 
The  message  follows: 

OcTOBEa  B.   1970, 
Prom:  KiSXP,  Bloomfleld,  Conn, 

Your  speech  on  floor  of  House  on  hams  was 
excellent  and  much  apprecl:ited,  300  thou- 
aand  hams  thank  you,  "This  message  Is  being 
sent  by  amateur  radio, 

Oabbiel  T.  GAitctn,o. 

ELMWOOD.   CONI7. 


HOLY  TRINITT  LUTHERAN 
CHtmCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  MXW  JOtSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sundaj'. 
October  U.  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
attending  the  dedication  ceremonies  held 
to  mark  the  new  home  of  Holy  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  in  Union,  N.J. 

The  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  has  pre- 
pared an  inspiring  prayer  to  mark  the 
dedication.  I  include  below  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  coUeagues  the  text  of  this 
prayer: 
A    pASToa's    Pratci    fob    thi    CoMmTwrrT 

or    THB    PATTHrUI,    OK    DCDICATION     D*T 

Thanks  and  praise  to  Tou.  O  God.  (or  this 
day  of  achievement  and  Joy.  How  dear  to  us 
la  thlB  House  of  Prayer,  praise  and  tixanka- 
glvlng.  How  close  to  our  hearts  la  ttUs  com- 
munity of  memory  and  hope,  reminding  us 
of  our  help  la  a^es  past,  our  hope  for  years  to 
come.  We  thank  You  for  the  privilege  of 
raising  arches  and  moulding  stone  to  Tour 
Honor  and  Glory,  and  for  being  able  to  enter 
fields  of  sacrifice  and  endeavor  never  en- 
tered before,  and  (or  being  able  to  tiear  wit* 
ness  In  a  generation  that  would  rather  de- 
stroy than  build  up.  for  having  been  blessed 
with  our  alabaster  Jar  of  precious  ointment 
to  pour  upon  Tour  feet  and  to  seek  Tour  (or- 
glvenesfi  for  our  failures  of  the  years  gone  by. 

We  thank  you  for  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
living  sUU.  the  precious  treasure  of  faltWul 
witness  we  have  received  from  the  past,  the 
most  precious  treasure  we  have  to  pass  on  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  As  we  dedicate 
these  buildings,  help  us  to  c&nr  on  the  work 
oS  Tour  Gospel  unsullied  and  uodlmmed 
that  those  who  will  remember  this  day  years 
from  now  may  fortify  themselves  witli  our 
example,  even  as  we  draw  our  inspiration 
(rom  those  who  once  worshipped  and  labored 
in  this  program  with  us  and  now  are  In  the 
company  of  the  TYlumphant  Church. 

We  thank  you.  Lord,  for  the  fuU-hearted- 
ness  of  our  leadership,  the  committees  of 
planning  and  program,  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  slowly  built  their  Uvea 
into  these  walls.  What  a  doud  of  wltnesaes 
are  around  us  as  we  gather  for  today's  dedi- 
cation! 

Keep  us  alert  to  the  needs  of  p«opIe  In  all 
conditions  of  life,  poople  who  are  burdened 
and  their  minds  are  not  at  peace.  Let  not 
this  day's  accon^llshment  loll  us  to  sleep. 
May  our  cares  pick  up  the  orlas  of  those  In 
angulah  and  whose  faith  has  withered  and 
the  problems  of  living  hsve  deadened  their 
soiUs.  Keep  our  congregation's  consdeno* 
sensitised  to  the  harrowing  problems  of  so- 
ciety  where  priorities  are  confused,  wbara 
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Christ  Is  forgotten  and  where  the  creature  is 
worshipped  above  the  Creator.  In  seelung  to 
face  the  challenges  of  a  planet  bent  on  self- 
destruction,  may  we  in  our  tbankiglvlng  re- 
direct our  attention  to  the  Source  of  all 
spiritual  strength  and  glfu  and  eSect  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  their  proper  use.  Impel  us  to 
move  where  our  community  breathes  and 
lives.  As  new  unfolding  opportunities  of  pro- 
claiming Tour  Gospel  in  a  growing  neighbor- 
hood emerge,  may  we  rcspoad.  engendering 
warmth  and  love  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
worship  with  us  and  who  live  around  us. 
From  strength  to  strength,  let  Tour  Sptnt 
inspire  us  to  be  a  potent  influence,  leading 
people  to  the  feet  oS  Him  Who  Is  our  Shep- 
herd, the  Way.  Truth  and  Life. 

Now  to  this  Savior  and  Lord,  by  the  power 
at  work  within  us,  which  is  able  to  do  more 
abundantly  than  we  ask  or  think,  at  this 
X>edicatlon  and  throughout  our  lives,  be  glory 
In  the  Church  and  in  C^ist  Jesus  to  aU 
generations  forever.  Amen. 


WAGE    GAP    WIDENING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

WedTiesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Au- 
gust I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Richard  Harwood  entitled:  "Male 
Poverty  Slowly  Fading  But  Women  are 
Trapped."  The  article  cites  census  sta- 
tistics and  concludes: 

This  problem  transcends  the  problem  of 
racial  discrimination.  The  median  money 
earnings  of  white  women  who  worked  fuU 
time  in  1968  was  S3. 731;  for  Negro  wcun- 
en  the  figure  was  |2.76fl. 

For  men  of  both  races,  the  rewards  of 
work  were  far  greater.  White  men  had  medi- 
an full  time  earnings  of  VtMT,  the  Ne- 
gro median  was  M.Tei. 

What  ibis  means  Is  that  poor  men  in 
America  have  some  hope  of  getting  them- 
selves and  their  children  out  of  poverty 
If  they  stick  to  It  long  enough  for  the  pri- 
vate economy  to   slowly  draw   them   In. 

But  the  poor  woman  trying  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily alone  is  hopelessly  trapped.  The  private 
economy  simply  will  not  take  her  out  of 
poverty. 

Now  we  have  an  October  8  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  which  Indicates  that  the 
gap  betwen  the  wages  of  men  and  wom- 
en is  widening.  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank — certainly  not  a  nest  of  radicals — 
is  the  source  of  this  information.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out.  this  con- 
firmation of  the  gap  betwen  men's  and 
women's  wages  "may  steam  up  the  'Wom- 
en's Lib'  movement."  Perhaps  it  will  also 
steam  up  some  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 
Gap  BcTwrEN  Wages  or  Mzn  and  Wouxn 
Wm£NiNC.  Bank  Finds 

New  YoaK. — A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  re- 
port indlcailng  that  the  wage  gap  between 
men  and  women  in  the  U.S  has  widened  in 
recent  years  may  ste«im  up  the  "Women's 
Lib"  movement. 

In  its  bimonthly  economic  newsletter. 
Chase  says  the  median  wage  of  women  em- 
ployed full  time  all  year  fcU  to  £8%  o(  tha 
median  mole  paycheck  in  IMS  from  M<v  IQ 
1966.  The  bank  attributes  the  decline  to  a 
persistent  tendency  to  employ  women  in 
lower-level  and  lower-paying  )obe  than  men 
and  to  the  marked  increase  of  wooMn  in  the 
labor  (orce.  As  more  women  go  to^ork.  oom- 
paUtloa  for  Jobs  open  to  th«m  rises  and  wafM 
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of  UioMi  Job*  tend  to  »•  deprMied,  the  b«i» 

Women  will  Ii»»e  to  mmk«  giMWr  br™"" 
througha  In  luch  m»le-(lomln»t«J  fleWs  " 
rogln'erlng  and  in«ll<:me  It  thf  T  ^  "  off«« 
th?  ea«t.  oJ  s  growing  surplus  In  flfld.  such 
«  t«chlng.  tl>.  newsletter  •»'«;  Ch"' »?i 
Federal  ooremment  flgurea  show  that  for 
each  three  men  with  the  potentUJ  to  he 
engineers,  there  are  two  women  »«">  the 
jaie  polentUl.  As  many  women  as  men  ha»e 
actltude  tor  a  variety  of  mechanical  and 
repair  lobs,  the  flgurea  are  said  to  show, 
^e  ban«  notL  It  flnds  evidence  among 
some  emplovers  of  Increasing  willingness  to 
hire  women,  because  the  »""««/°'*"'8; 
lUe  eroectancy  of  women  exceeds  that  01 
men^d  b«iuse  women  are  le«.  llltely  to 
Jump  from  )ob  to  Job  and  have  better  at- 
tendance  records  than  men. 


CONGRESSMAN  MIZELL'S 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  Norm  casolina 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BEPKESINTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr    MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
present  to  my  disttaguished  coUeagues 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to 
every  residence  in  my  district. 

I  announced  to  this  body  several  weeks 
ago  that  I  would  make  a  report  of  these 
findings  in  an  effort  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  sentiment  and  concern  and 
o^on  held  by  my  constituents  for  the 

great  issues  of  the  day.  

I  beltere  their  opinions  are  typical  oi 
those  held  by  a  majority  ol  cltians 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  strength  and  depth  of 
their  convicUons  on  these  issues  prove 
that  the  American  people  are  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country  as  they 
have  never  been  before. 

The  f«ults  of  this  questionnaire  were 
included  in  a  newsletter  I  sent  to  each 
^tituent.  as  part  of  my  continuing 
effort  to  bring  Qovemment  closer  to  the 
people,  so  that  Government  can  be  more 
responsive  and  responsible. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  this  news- 
letter in  the  Record,  in  hopes  that  its 
content  may  assist  my  coUeagues  In  <Us- 
ceming  the  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
district. 
The  newsletter  reads  as  f oUows . 
ntx%  Famroa:  &a  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  91«  Congre...  I  think  "  >■  •PP™jP^ 
for  me  now.  as  I  have  In  the  past,  to  report 
to  you  on  some  of  the  major  actions  ta««n 
during  this  past  session. 

These  two  years  have  been  a  most  tewaltl- 
Uut  and  gratifying  experience  for  me  inmy 
S«hman  term  as  your  representative.  They 
have  teen  fllled  vrtth  chaUenge  and  with 
achievement,  both  tor  you.  my  constituents, 
and  for  myself  a»  well. 

We  Uve  in  the  midst  ol  rapid  change-  we 
hear  the  sounds  of  competing  and  clashing 
phlloopbles.  We  see  the  signs  ot  progress. 
These  are  exciting  times  to  be  sure. 

Being  in  Congrees  during  the  past  two 
yeus  hss  given  me  a  much  greater  scope  ot 
(he  problems  and  potentials  America  faces 
today  I  thin*  we  have  ample  cause  for  op- 
timism and  tor  hope  Through  the  vurlons 
levels  of  government  and  In  the  private  lives 
of  millions  of  American  dtlMns.  I  see  a 
growing  conoem  and  commitment  to  Improve 
our  society  and  strengthen  onr  nation. 

t  h»»«  tried,  through  these  newsfettere  and 
m  varloua  vlslta  to  every  section  of  the  Pit th 
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Diatnct.  to  bring  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people,  to  match  the 
people's  concern  with  government  action 
where  needed. 

One  such  means  of  bringing  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people  was  the  questionnaire  we 
mailed  to  you  several  weeks  ago  We  have 
been  busy  compiling  the  results  ot  that  sur- 
vey snd  that  is  the  main  reason  this  news- 
letter IS  going  out  to  you  later  IJian  we  had 
previously  scheduled  The  findings  of  the 
oueatlonnalre  are  recorded  elsewhere  In  the 
Mwaletter.  I  think  you  wlU  find  them  Inter- 

"Flnally.  I  want  to  thank  you  aU  for  the 
trust  and  confidence  you  have  placed  In  me 
during  the  past  two  years.  Tour  support  and 
InteVSt  in  the  actions  of  the  Congress  have 
been  a  constant  source  ot  encouragement  for 
me.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  serve  you. 
CordlaUy  yours. 

WiLMsa  D.  Mtttt.i.. 
Photographs  used  In  the  newsletter  In- 
cluded one  ot  myself  on  the  steps  ot  the 
Capitol  with  partldpanu  In  a  Highway  Users 
Conlerence.  A  second  photograph  was  a  scene 
ot  my  being  Inducted  Into  the  Winston- 
Salem  BasebaU  Ball  of  Fame. 
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There  are  many  Issues  of  national  and 
international  concern  In  1»70.  but  none 
aflects  the  lives  of  Fifth  DUtrlct  residents 
more  directly  than  the  Issue  of  textile  im- 
port legislation  now  pending  before  the  Con- 

^'rSis  bUl,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  which  I 
am  co-sponsoring,  would  establish  quotas 
on  foreign  Imports,  reverung  such  Unports 
to  the  1981-68  levels. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legUUtlon  U 
vital  to  the  continued  success  of  our  locally- 
based  textile  Industries,  which  have  become 
increasingly  victimised  by  the  rising  Influx  ot 
cheaply-made  foreign  Imports,  chiefly  from 
Japan. 

The  worst-hit  victims  have  been  the  tex- 
tue  workers  themselves.  As  textile  Unports 
have  startllngly  Increased.  textUe  Joba  In 
this  country  have  decreased  drastically.  More 
than  8.500  'jobs  were  lost  In  North  Carouna 
alone  In  one  H-monlh  period. 

The  Nlion  Administration  exhausted  every 
avenue  of  negotiation  In  an  effort  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Japanese  on  this  crucial 
and  reverse  this  dangerous  trend.  But  be- 
cause of  Japanese  mtianslgence.  Secretary  ot 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  had  no  alternative 
but  to  ask  for  trade  restrictions  from  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  has  now  been  reported  out  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
wUl  soon  come  to  a  vote  on  the  House  floor. 
I  will  continue  to  support  thU  leglslaUon. 
because  I  believe  It  Is  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant priorities  In  the  9I«t  Congress. 

lU  passage  promises  to  bring  a  better  qual- 
ity of  merchandise  to  the  consumer's  market, 
as  well  as  glrtng  a  measure  of  protection  to 
our  domestic  teitue  industry  against  a  po- 
tential "fiood  market"  ot  Imported  teitues. 

CJUMX  I.ECIS1.ST10N 

The  91st  congress  has  passed  two  measures 
dMlgnod  speclflcally  to  curb  the  rising  crime 
rate  In  the  nation.  The  first  to  be  passed 
was  a  bUl  providing  funds  for  the  training 
and  equipping  of  police  offlcera  throughout 
the  country.  The  better  our  law  enlorcement 
omcers  are  trained  and  equipped,  the  more 
effective  their  efforts  to  wage  a  comprehen- 
sive war  on  crime  will  be. 

A  unique  feature  ot  the  legislation  U  the 
provuion  calling  for  block  granU  to  munld- 
oalltles  directly  from  the  federal  government. 
Vrtlhout  having  the  grants  sifted  through  the 
Btatt  level.  _.  ,__ 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  was  the  District  ot  Columbia 
Crime  BlU-  This  bul,  though  dealing  ex- 
clmlvely  vnth  the  Dlatrtct,  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  crime  leglslaUon  on  a  national 


basis.  The  DO.  Crime  BUl  •P"k«?.,'»°J,.~°- 
troveisy  because  ot  the  "no-knock  and  pre- 
ventive detention"  provulons  written  Into 
the  bin,  but  I  strongly  beUeve  ">•«<:>?"«« 
are  not  only  constltuUonaUy  sound,  but  also 
vital  to  any  Intensive  campaign  to  remove 
the    criminal    element    from    the    nations 

"^S'  a  TlolaUon  ot  the  rlghu  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  to  force  hUn  to  Uve  In  fear 
of  bodily  harm  while  allowing  a  known  crim- 
inal to  roam  the  streets  at  wUl,  The  no- 
knock"  provision  allows  a  poUce  olllcer  to 
enter  a  private  dweUlng  without  knocking. 
only  It  the  officer  Is  given  a  court  wwrant 
to  do  so  and  only  If  there  Is  probable  cause 
that  evidence  ot  a  crime  may  be  destroyed  or 
concealed  before  the  officer's  entry. 

The  "preventive  detention"  clause  applies 
only  to  defendants  with  previous  records  of 
telonlea.  who  are  arrested  again  on  charges 
of  ootnmlttlng  another  felony.  These  are 
tough  laws,  but  badly  needed  ones. 

HONDlSCaiMINATOaT  EBDCATIOW  KLl. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  9 1st  Con- 
gress. I  mtroduoed  a  blU  caUlng  tor  a  dearly 
defined  poUcy  tor  achool  desegtegaUon  to  ha 
established  by  the  Congress.  My  bill  calls  for 
true  freedom  ol  choice  and  makes  forced  bus- 
ing of  school  children  Illegal. 

I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  this  blU  seema 
hopelessly  bottled  up  la  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Educauon  and  Labor,  with  little  or  no 
chance  for  passage  In  the  91st  Congress. 

In  another  effort  to  avert  a  crisis  In  some 
ot  our  local  school  dlstrlcu.  I  telegramed 
both  President  Nixon  and  Chief  JusUce  War- 
ren E  Burger,  asking  tor  a  stay  ot  the  order 
to  execute  a  plan  calling  tor  mass  busing  of 
school  children  In  the  Fifth  District.  These 
efforts,  as  you  know,  were  unsuccessful  too. 
As  a  substitute  effort.  I  have  agreed  to 
posing  a  "friend  ot  the  court'  brief  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  before  It  rules 
on  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  busing 
case.  The  brief  Is  presented  to  Uistruct  the 
oourt  that  It  was  the  Intent  ot  the  Congress 
m  the  Civil  Bights  Act  at  19«4  that  forced 
busing  to  overcome  racial  Unbalance  was 
prohibited  m  all  cases. 

Congress  reasserted  this  position  In  the 
91st  Congress  by  passing  an  amendment  to 
the  education  appropriation  bill  forbidding 
the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the  crosa-busUig 
a!  school  children  solely  for  the  purpose  ot 
achieving  racial  balance. 


QuxsnoMNAlsf 

Here  are   the   results.  In   percentages,  ol 

the  questionnaire  we  mailed  to  you  some  Ome 

ago.  The  questions,  and  your  opUilons.  are 

as  follows: 

(1)  II  a  postal  corporation  Is  established, 
should  It  be  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 
Tes:91'-t    No:  9'", 

rai  Do  you  believe  the  US.  can  rely  on 
agreemenu  reached  with  the  Soviet  Onion? 
Tes :  24  ""r .  No.  TO-S 

(3)  President  Nixon  has  recommended 
strong  antl-crlme  legislation.  Do  you  favor: 
(A)  Allowing  federal  officers  with  a  war- 
rant issued  by  a  federal  court  to  enter  private 
premises  without  knocking  It  drugs  and 
other  evidence  of  Ulegal  narcotics  twfflc 
might  otherwise  be  destroyed?  Tes:  71".^. 
No:  29^. 

(Bl  Keeping  a  criminal  defendant  In  -pre- 
ventive detention"  It  his  record  Indicates  he 
might  commit  a  serious  crime  If  freed  on 
bond  while  awaiting  trial?  Tes:  88%.  No: 
12^-. 

(4)  Should  balancing  the  federal  budget 
to  curb  Inflation  be  given  priority  over  greater 
spending  on  govomment  programs?  Tes: 
SSrcNo;  15%.  __     ,.    ._ 

15)  Do  you  favor  elimination  of  dratt  oe- 
fermenu   tor   college  students?   Yes:    52«i. 

(6)  In  Vietnam,  which  one  of  the  tollow- 
ing  tour  alternatives  do  you  think  wUl  beat 
serve  our  commltmentt  and  our  naUoaal 
interest? 
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4  A )  Immedlftte  and  unconditional  re> 
moval  of  all  n.S.  troops.  13^. 

(B)  Removsl  of  U.S.  troops  by  a  deOnlte 
deadline,  regardleai  of  any  oUier  conelder- 
atlon  whataoever.  14%. 

<C)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  TJB.  troop*, 
depending  on  tbe  ability  of  tbe  South  Vlet- 
nameae  to  assume  the  total  defense  of  their 
country.  51 'f . 

(O)  Escalation  of  all  military  action  to 
achieve  a  mUltary  victory.  32%. 

(7)  Do  you  favor  an  all-out  federal  attack 
on  pollution,  even  If  It  means  higher  taxes? 
Tes:  66%.  No:  34%. 

(B)  Are  you  satlafled  with  President  Nix- 
on's overall  performance?  Tes:  65%.  No: 
36  ^c. 

(0)  Federal  farm  controls  and  subsidies 
should  be : 

(A>  Pbaaed  out  within  Ave  years:  M%. 

(B)  Continued  as  is:  20%. 

(C)  Made  permanent,  with  tha  subsidies 
reduced:  26 Tr. 

(10)  Do  you  agrse  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  neutralize  the  enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia?  Tea:  B2%.  No:   18%. 

(11)  Should  the  colleges  expell  any  stu- 
dent who  uses  physical  force  as  a  means  of 
persuasion?  Tes:  06%.  No:  5%. 

(13)  Please  list  the  priorities  which  you 
feel  the  Congress  should  spend  tax  money 
on  in  o\ir  country.  In  order  of  frequency 
listed,  they  are:  environment,  crime,  edu- 
cation, defense,  poverty- welfare,  social  se- 
curity, economy,  urban  affairs,  transporta- 
tion, scientific  research,  Vietnam,  civil  dis- 
orders, foreign  affairs,  agriculture,  birth 
control,  and  drugs. 

SUaLTT   TOBACCO  MUX 

This  bill  which  I  introduced.  ext«ndlng 
the  right  to  lessa  and  trsnsfer  acreage  allot- 
ments to  hurley  tobacco  growers,  recently 
passed  a  vote  in  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tlvea. 

This  bin  wUl  be  a  definite  asset  to  tbe 
burley  tobacco  growers  of  our  area,  allow- 
ing them  to  lease  or  transfer  acreage  which 
they  cannot  economically  farm  by  them- 
selves, whether  from  lack  of  sufflclent  labor 
or  equipment.  It  Is  a  long-standing  practice 
among  other  farmers,  and  It  is  time  the 
tame  right  was  given  burley  tobacco  growers. 
SOCIAL  sectmrrT 

Some  most  important  leglslaUon  benefit- 
ing our  senior  cltlsens  was  passed  in  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  roll  call  vote, 
342-33.  demonstnit«s  tbe  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  bill,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

The  measure  Is  at  this  writing  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  will  require  the  Senate's  affirmative  vote 
before  President  Nixon  signs  It  Into  law. 

The  House  has  Approved  a  5-percent  raise 
for  all  Social  Security  beneficiaries  and  addi- 
tional autom^atlc  cost-af-Uvlng  raises,  to 
allow  our  citizens  on  limited  Social  Security 
pensions  to  absorb  future  cost -of -living  In- 
creases without  suffering  financially. 

This  bin  eOso  provides  that  a  beneficiary 
can  earn  up  to  t2.000  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits, and  may  receive  a  partial  payment  with 
earnings  of  up  to  »3500. 

Tbe  new  legislation  entitles  a  widow  or 
widower  to  enjoy  full  benefits  of  primary  in- 
surance If  first  applied  for  at  age  65  or  older. 
It  applies  the  same  rules  for  men  as  now 
spply  to  women  with  regard  to  earnings  up 
to  the  age  of  62. 

The  amendments  also  eliminate  reductions 
In  spouse's  benefits  In  certoln  cases,  and  pro- 
vides Improved  disability  benefits  for  the 
blind. 

I  have  strongly  supported  these  important 
and  needed  provisions  designed  to  make 
more  rewarding  the  retirement  years  of  the 
fifth  district's  56.B0O  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries as  well  as  36  million  more  senior 
dtlzena  throughout  our  naUon. 
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NATIONAL  HISTORIC  JEFFERSON 
BARRACKS— LANDMARK  STATUS 
THE  GOAL  FOR  THIS  120- YEAR- 
OLD   POST 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  uuaaouax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieaday.  October  14.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  ad  article  by  Mar?  Duffe 
in  the  October  issue  ol  St.  Louis  Com- 
merce, the  publication  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  and 
al&o  a  reprint  thereof  in  the  Mirror  of 
Public  Opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, describing  the  history  of  Jefferson 
Barracks,  the  120-year-old  Army  post. 
and  the  efforts  that  are  being  expended 
to  have  it  receive  national  historic  land- 
mark status. 

For  more  than  2  years,  I  have  been 
working  diligently  to  attract  the  interest 
of  and  provide  information  to  the  Advis- 
ory Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments,  con- 
cerning Jefferson  Barracks  and  its  great 
historical  background,  to  the  end  that 
the  advisory  board  would  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  desig- 
nation as  a  national  historic  landmark. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  coUeagues  have 
knowledge  of  this  Army  post,  either 
through  personal  experiences  or  those  of 
some  of  their  loved  ones.  It  is  another  of 
our  historical  areas  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  preserved. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  the 
splendid  article  of  Mary  Duffe  so  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
history  of  our  country  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it. 

Old  Aauy  Posts  Just  Fade  Away 

On  a  bluff  high  above  the  Mississippi  River 
south  of  St.  LoulB.  the  rolling  green  meadows 
of  JeffeTK>n  Barracks  offer  a  pleasant  vista. 
The  former  Army  post,  which  once  covered 
1703  acres.  Is  the  verdant  representation  of 
a  Carl  Sandbiirg  poem  on  war  that  contains 
the  line.  "I  am  the  grass;  I  cover  all." 

With  Its  quaint  nineteenth-century  red 
brick  buildings  contrasting  with  the  new 
white  gravestones  of  the  Vietnam 'war  dead 
In  Its  National  Cemetery,  the  Barracks' 
beauty  in  reality  masks  an  anguished  record 
of  our  settlement  of  the  West,  our  wars  of 
expansion,  our  quarrels  with  tbe  Tndlam, 
and  o\ir  enmeshment  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Barracks'  cemetery  has  the  dubtoua 
distinction  of  having  one  of  the  largest  mass 
graves  In  the  country — 123  World  War  n 
atrocity  victims  who  died  In  the  Philippines. 
Also  burled  there  are  eU  Confederate  sol- 
diers shot  in  reprisal  for  six  Union  men  sum- 
marily executed  by  guerrillas  in  outstate 
Missouri.  Early  graves  hold  victims  of  duel- 
ling battles  and  the  plague. 

Almost  every  Army  man  of  note  In  the 
last  century  was  stationed  at  the  Barracks 
at  one  time  In  his  career.  Grant  and  Lee,  of 
course,  but  also  Sherman.  Custer,  Kearney, 
Leavenworth,  Zachary  Taylor;  in  more  recent 
times.  Pershing  and  Elsenhower  spent  some 
time  at  tbe  post. 

Tbe  Barracks  originally  was  intended  as  a 
traimng  center  for  infantrymen.  But  like 
at  Port  Leonard  Wood  today,  the  enlisted 
men  were  sent  out  as  rapidly  as  they  came 
in.  They  hastened  away  to  fend  off  uprising 
Fox  Indians  In  Wisconsin,  Semlnoles  In  Flor- 
ida, Sioux  in  the  Dakotas,  and  Apaches  in 
the  Southwest.  They  foot-marched  to  the 
Mexican  War  and  back  again.  They  rode  away 
to  tbe  Civil  War.  to  the  Spanlsb-Amerlean 
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War,  to  the  Mexican  bwder.  to  World  Wars 
I  and  n. 

Tbe  finely  kept  graves  in  tbe  NsUonal 
Cemetery,  fourth  largest  Army  burial  ground 
In  the  nation,  are  reminders  of  the  loss  of 
young  men  In  every  generation.  Dead  from 
every  war  America  has  fought  are  Interrvd 
there. 

¥nien  Jefferson  Barracks  was  established 
in  1636.  the  location  wa«  regarded  as  a 
more  healthful  cite  than  old  Fort  Bellefon- 
talne.  north  of  St.  Louis  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  River.  It  was  from  BeUefon- 
talne  that  Lt.  Zebulon  Pike  bad  set  forth  m 
1804  on  his  famous  expedition  to  the  South- 
west on  which  he  discovered  Pikes  Peak.  His 
little  daughter  Is  one  of  tboee  re-interred  In 
the  National  Cemetery  at  the  Barracks.  An- 
other early  grave  is  that  of  a  soldier,  Pvt. 
Richard  Gentry,  who  liad  been  prveent  at 
Oomwallla'  surrender  at  Torktown.  His  son. 
Gen.  Gentry,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Semlnoles  in  1837  and  also  ts  burled  then. 

The  Barracks  burgeoned  during  the  Civil 
War  because  of  its  strategic  location  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  hospital  was  authorized  In  IMl 
and  began  at  onoe  to  receive  CJnlon  battle 
casualties  and  wounded  Confederate  prison- 
ers as  well.  Fatal  infectloxu  and  deaths  from 
such  diseases  as  cholera,  spinal  meningitis 
and  pnetmionia  took  their  toll,  adding  to  the 
rows  of  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

A  tent  area  for  enlisted  men  came  to  be 
known  as  Pneumonia  Gulch.  The  National 
Cemetery,  an  extension  of  the  old  post  grave- 
yard, was  one  of  eight  so  designated  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1863. 

Tbe  post  continued  to  serve  the  country  as 
a  military  distribution  center  through  World 
War  I,  and  It  again  reached  a  peak  during 
World  War  II  when  thousands  of  men  were 
processed  there.  Tlie  end  of  hostlUtlei 
marked  the  end  of  the  Barracks'  130-year 
history  as  a  military  post.  It  was  declared 
surplus  in  1946  and  since  then  has  been 
whittled  away  untu  now  only  1S5  acres  of 
the  original  1702  remain. 

St.  Louis  County  purchased  some  450  acres, 
which  Include  Sylvan  Springs  Park,  west  of 
the  Barracks  grounds.  The  Veterans  Boepltal 
has  170  acres,  tbe  National  Cemetery  809. 
Private  develc^ment  has  taken  most  of  the 
rest. 

Missouri  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
imlts  use  what  remains  of  the  old  post  lor 
their  activities.  Tbe  grounds  are  open  to 
picnickers  and  slght-seers  who  may  visit 
restored   buildings   and    museums. 

There  Is  an  active  Jefferson  Barracks  Land- 
marks Asaoclatlon,  whose  members  are  wag- 
ing a  campaign  to  have  the  area  designated 
a  national  landmark.  Its  president,  Tony 
Pusco.  a  rlverboat  pilot  is  also  an  enthusi- 
astic historian  of  the  Barracks  and  has 
written  a  number  of  booklets  and  articles 
about  tbe  post. 


CLEVELAND'S  NEW  CITY  COUNCIL 
PRESIDENT,  ANTHONY  J.  GARO- 
POLI 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
TK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Cit3r  Council  has  Just  recently 
elected  a  new  city  council  president. 
Anthony  J.  Garof  oU. 

I  loin  with  all  residents  of  the  greater 
Cleveland  community  in  wishing  Coun- 
cilman QarofoU  success  in  his  new  Job 
of  leading  Cleveland  and  solving  the 
problems  which  it  faces. 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
thai  CouncUman  GarofoU.  represenUiw 
the  19th  Ward.  Is  one  of  my  constituents 
in  the  22d  District. 

Throughout  the  Cleveland  community. 
Council  GarofoU  is  recognized  as  one  ot 
the  community's  finest  young  public  of- 
ficials and  leaders. 

Anthoni-  GarofoU  went  to  school  at 
John  CarroU  University  and  then  on  to 
law  school  at  Cleveland-Marshall.  In 
1965  he  was  elected  as  councilman  from 
the  19lh  He  quickly  made  his  mark  as 
one  of  the  most  articulate  and  thougiU- 
ful  men  in  the  council's  chamber.  To 
quote  from  the  CTeveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
September  26: 

Anv  poUtlclMl.  to  tx  sucMsalul.  must  at 
Itw  be  shrewd  uid  •  maswr  ot  the  g»m«. 
But  When  he  1!  •l»o  notlceibly  more  IntelU- 
iteoi  tb»n  his  peers.  It  m»HM  »  difference^ 

O»ro(o;i  knows  tl»»t  now.  while  hU  le»der- 
«hlp  IS  It  its  most  precarious,  much  ot  the 
-espe-t  be  Esrners  (rom  his  colleigues  has  to 
do  with  their  knowing  his  mind  U  better 
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John  omigan  is  elected  governor.  In  the  post. 
OarotoU  said,  the  city  has  had  only  one  man 
from  the  city  law  department  representuig 
Cleveland's  interests  at  tax  hearings  m 
Columbus. 

II  this  kind  ol  cooperauon  comes  to  pass. 
U  would  t)e  a  major  shllt. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  above,  that  the 
new  council  president  has  some  new, 
good  ideas.  He  deserves  the  support  of 
everj-  other  citizen  In  his  new  position  of 
responsibility  and  challenge. 
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The  election  of  CouncUnun  GarofoU 
to  council  president  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  commu- 
nitv  Indicative  of  this  is  the  foUowlng 
editorial  of  September  15.  1970.  from  the 
Cleveland  Press,  entitled.  "A  New  Chance 
for  Cleveland": 

A  New  Chance  roa  Cixvxi.ai«> 

A  new  era  ol  statesmanship  and  coopera- 
tlno  m  city  governmfnt  could  begin  as  a 
result  ot  last  nights  election  of  Anthony  J. 
OarotoU  as  Cleveland  Council  president. 

The  conscientious  and  articulate  OaroIoU 
succeeds  James  V.  Stanton,  whose  leadership 
ot  Council  in  the  past  couple  ol  years  has 
been  marred  by  feuding  with  Mayor  Stokes 
and  other  members  ot  the  city  admlnlstra- 

OarofoU.  while  dUIering  sharply  from  the 
mayor  on  manv  major  issues,  has  said  he  will 
meet  with  blm  this  week  and  endeavor  to 
develop  an  atmosphere  ot  cooperation. 

And  Stokes-  flrst  remark  to  the  new  Coun- 
cil president  was.  "I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you— working  together  with  mutual 
respect  for  one  another" 

Both  publicly  expressed  the  right  attitude, 
aevelands  mountain  ot  problems  can  be 
whittled  down  only  if  the  mayor  and  Coun- 
cil work  together. 

There's  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with 
Council  acting  as  a  watchdog  on  city  af- 
lura-that's  exactly  what  It  ought  to  do. 
But  there  ought  to  be  a  Joint  and  determined 
ellon  to  solve  the  clcy-s  worst  problems 

As  Council's  new  leader.  Oarofoll  has  a 
great  opportiantty  to  do  Just  that. 

The  new  council  president  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  the  severe  finan- 
cial problema  which  face  Cleveland.  In 
an  interview  In  the  Plain  Dealer  the 
councilman  said: 

The  city  does  need  money  and  that  It  bu 
only  regressive  taxes  aviUable  to  It. 

•Dnfortunately.  both  kinds  of  taiaUon 
(income  and  real  estate i  seem  w  get  the 
llMle  guy  owat."  he  said. 

Like  Stokes.  OarotoU  sees  the  answer  In 
tax  reform  on  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

"Vfe  should  either  have  a  broader  tax  base 
or  get  our  fair  share  through  some  mjijor  re- 
form from  the  federal  government  or  the 
state  DntU  that  happens,  we're  going  to 
have  to  grapple  with  this  problem." 

Regardless  ot  what  happens  to  the  pro- 
posed 8  ot  1--  Income  tax  hike  on  the  ballot 
Nov  3  It  appears  certain  Oarofoll  wUl  move 
to  pool  a  team  of  lotbylsU  from  councU  and 
the^dmlniitratlon  to  lobby  In  Columbus 
for  reform. 

Oarofoll  thinks  a  cooperative  effort  m  inia 
area  might  well  help,  eapeclally  11  Democrat 


LEAOtTE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  EX- 
PRESS THANKS  FOR  HOUSE  AC- 
■nON  PROVIDING  FOR  A  NON- 
VOTING DELEG.ATE  IN  THE  HOUSE 
FOR  DC. 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mrs.  PhUip  G.  Fortune,  to  mtro- 
duce  into  the  Conqressiokal  RecoiU)  a 
note  of  thanks  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  passing  HB..  18725.  a  bill 
providing  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  include  the  state- 
ment of  the  League  ol  Women  Voters  in 
full  below 


LiAom  or  Wosim  VoTxas  or  the 
DisraicT  of  COLrXMaiA, 

Waahingttm,  D.C. 
To  the  Members  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  u  very  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  House  ot  Representatives  for 
their  patient  concern  regarding  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  non-voUng  delegate  In  the  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  long  seealon  required  to  pass  litis  legis- 
lation must  have  been  trying  to  the  great 
numbers  of  members  who  stayed  through  the 
dinner  hour  to  pass  this  bill,  and  we  are 
properly  appreciative. 


REPORT   ON   THE   91ST  CONGRESS 

HON.  MARGARif  M.  HECKLER 

or    HASSACHUaSllS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mrs  HECKLER  of  B*a»sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  annual  custom 
to  provide  my  constituents  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
with  a  yearend  report  on  the  Congress.  I 
beUeve  that  my  report,  which  reviews 
many  of  the  major  legislative  Issues,  will 
be  of  mterest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  tent  of  my  report,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Recoed,  reads  as 
follows: 

Youi  CoNMEsawouAH  MsaOAarr  Hicm-Ei 
REPoars  TO  THE  ICttn  DtaraicT  or  UsasA- 
cnussi  IS 

Americans  must  recover  their  oonBdenoe 
in  democracy.  This  "End  ot  Session"  report 
on  the  9181  Congress  Is  designed  to  describe 
my  search  as  your  Representative   for   the 


test  means  to  bring  about  progress  and  re- 
sponsive action  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
ot  our  rapidly  chsnglng  society. 

In  ray  recent  special  Report  to  you  on 
Viet  Nam.  I  have  stated  my  position  on  end- 
ing that  devai^tatlng  war.  and  called  for  an 
Immediate  c^sse  fire. 

on.  MOST  BE  ASsrntD 
Ohvlouslv  a  tremendous  concern  at  this 
moment  to  my  consltuents  and  all  of  New 
Englond  Is  whether  we  will  have  sulBclent 
healing  oil  and  fuel  oil  this  winter  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  ever  have  an  assured  supply 
ot  fuel  oil  until  the  nation  abolishes  the  oil 
Import  quota  svstem.  I.  for  one.  will  continue 
to  strongly  urge  the  President  to  end  this 
very  restrictive  quota  system  at  once. 

'The  government  actions  are  necessary:  11 
Imported  oil  must  be  brought  In  at  once  In 
quantities  suBlclent  to  avert  a  real  crisis  In 
New  England  this  winter,  and  2)  The  domes- 
tic oil  Industry  must  boost  production  of  the 
fuels  we  need'  I  have  given  highest  priority 
to  Insuring  that  these  urgent  goals  are  met. 
Our  bl -partisan  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation  selected  me  to  write  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  a  meeting  to  provide  final 
long  range  solutions  to  this  annual  crUls. 

TEXTI1.ES 

I  believe  In  free  trade.  Nations  should  work 
out  voluntary  agreemenu  to  reaolve  trade 
problems  However,  when  volunUry  agree- 
ments fall  to  materialize,  and  unemploy- 
ment threatens  a  sizable  number  of  Ameri- 
can Joljs.  government  must  act.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  protect 
jol>5  In  textile  related  Industry,  especially 
the  garment  trade,  which  Is  so  Important  to 
Pall  River  I  will  continue  to  exert  every 
eSort  to  protect  this  vlul  American  industry 

SAVING   OUa   ENVIEONMENT 

Comtiating  poUutlon  must  be  a  primary 
conoem  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  In  the 
70'B,  This  problem  deeply  affects  twth  the 
nation  and  our  District.  Consequently,  t  In- 
troduced legislation  In  Congress  to  have  the 
President  create  a  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  to  direct  a  national  tjatllo  against 
air  and  water  pollution.  I  was  pleased  when 
the  Council  was  established  this  year. 

Pollution  Is  especially  burdensome  In  com- 
munities such  as  Swansea  and  Somerset 
whose  cltusens  have  long  fought  to  protect 
their  major  recreational  asset.  Lee's  River, 
from  pollution  caused  by  a  power  plant.  I 
have  strongly  pressed  the  New  England  Elec- 
tric System  to  end  this  pollution  Immedi- 
ately. 

Again.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  Insullatlon  of  antl-poUutlon 
equipment  feasible  for  small  businesses  by 
any  or  all  of  the  following  measures:  tax 
rebates,  direct  subsidies  and  more  rapid 
amortization  of  equipment. 

In  August.  Pall  River  had  a  problem  of 
contaminated  water.  I  ImmedUitely  con- 
tacted the  appropriate  federal  agencies  who 
successfully  worked  with  the  offlclala  of  rail 
lUver  to  remove  the  contamination  from  the 
water. 

I  also  fought  and  voted  for  the  passage 
ot  the  Emergency  (3ommunlty  Facilities  Act 
which  doubled  the  authorised  expenditure 
(from  $600  million  to  11  bUUonl  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  projects. 

INrUTIOH    AND  THE  CONSUMES 

Inflation  and  tight  money  have  been 
devasutlng  to  consumers,  especially  the 
aged  and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes  As 
Tmember  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  Introduced  and  worked 
for  legUIatlon  to  lower  mortgage  Interest 
rates  for  middle  and  low  Income  families 
and  provide  additional  funds  for  home  loans. 
The  bill  passed. 

aoCUL    SECCSTTT    SEMEITrS    INCaEASED 

Basic  Social  Security  benefits  were  In- 
creased In  this  session  by  over  30  percent  In 
one  year  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  hart 
to  brtng  about  needed  ImprovemanU  In  our 
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Social  Security  syBtem  have  been  gratified 
by  our  successes  In  this  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  Increase,  we  obtained  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  clause  in  the  House- 
passed  bin.  This  blU  also  increased  the  earn- 
ings limitation  on  senior  citizens  and  per- 
mitted the  Inclusion  ol  retired  teachers  m 
the  Medicare  program. 

There  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to 
insure  a  more  realistic  Social  Security  pro- 
gram that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  shall  continue  to  work  diligently 
for  these  reforms. 

THE     MYTH     OF     DZCXET-I.ZNC»LN     AND     TaXSS 

An  ever -increasing  burden  every  American 
must  carry  today  is  taxes.  One  ot  the  best 
ways  of  lightening  this  load  Is  effective  gov- 
ernment spending.  I  have  sought  major 
budget  cuts  in  nonessential  funding  such  as 
the  SST,  and  Dickey -Lincoln  Dam  so  that  we 
can  meet  essential  human  needs.  I  vot«d 
against  the  Dickey -Lincoln  project,  with  the 
vast  bi-partisan  majority  of  Kew  England 
Congressmen  because  It  would  have  supplied 
one  6  10  of  ONE  PERCENT  of  the  power 
needs  of  New  England  at  a  cost  of  between 
60O  to  600  miUion  dollars.  While  Increasing 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Dickey-Lincoln 
would  fall  to  supply  cheaper  electricity  to 
Southern  New  England  and  destroy  a  vast 
wilderness  reserve  in  Maine.  At  this  time 
the  NortbQeld  mountain  project  here  in 
Massachusetts  is  being  constructed  at  10 
percent  (8S  million  dollars)  of  the  cost  of 
Dickey -Lincoln,  yet  will  supply  TWENTY 
PERCENT  more  electric  power. 

ANTZ-aBM 

After  extensive  analysis,  on  June  11,  1970 
(roll  call  167),  I  opposed  the  ABM  system 
because  Its  highly  dubious  scientific  relia- 
bility fails  to  Justify  an  investment  of  at 
least  11  billion  dollars. 

CONStrUEB    NCSDS    HE1.P 

Because  consumer  protection  requires 
more  attention,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  will  protect  and  rep- 
resent consumers  against  Improper  business 
practices  and  harmful  products.  To  protect 
the  consumer's  privacy,  I  fought  for  strong 
legislation  to  conuol  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  and  obnoxloiu  pornographic 
materials. 
KAii.   PASsmcims    srux   mot   n    poxgottkn 

In  de«lgnlng  an  overall  transportation  pol- 
icy, we  miuat  maintain  and  Increase  railroad 
commuter  service.  In  order  to  underscore  my 
concern.  I  returned  to  the  district  several 
times  to  testify  against  the  Penn  Central's 
proposal  to  cut  vital  rail  commuter  trains, 
I  shall  continue  to  urge  the  development  of 
a  rail  system  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  dependent  upon  It.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  this  end. 

OaCG   ABtrSE 

While  I  was  not  aatlafied  with  all  of  Its 
provisions,  I  voted  for  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  because  I  felt  that 
an  immediate  attack  on  the  problem  was  es- 
sential. This  act  enhances  law  enforcement's 
ability  to  deal  with  drug  pushers  who  threat- 
en to  injure  or  destroy  thousands  of  young 
lives.  It  also  provides  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  llvee  of  those  who  are  tragically  addicted 
to  drug  use. 

CONCSSSSIONAL  BXFORM 

Since  my  first  weeks  In  Congress,  I  have 
worked  continually  to  reform  the  procedures 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Including 
abollahlng  the  seniority  system  and  secret 
teller  voting.  I  believe  such  reform  will  make 
the  Congress  far  more  responsive  to  its  con- 
stituents and  to  today's  changing  circum- 
stances. 

aKroaMXNo  tuz  ststcic 

I  have  worked  for  reforms  to  strengthen 
our  democracy  and  the  rights  of  Its  citizens. 
Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be 
represented  In  the  Congress,  and  each  vote 
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must  have  equal  weight.  Therefore,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  give  repreaentAtlon  in 
Congress  to  citljsens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  constitutional  amendment  to  end 
discrimination  against  women,  and  the  vot- 
ing rights  act.  I  ahall  continue  to  wcxk  for 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  direct  election  of  the  Presl. 
dent  and  Vice  President,  which  will  estab- 
lish once  and  for  all  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  which  is  so  crucial  in  a  true 
democracy. 


COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABUSE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1970  COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG 
ABUSE  PREVENTIVE  AND  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress today  passed  H.R.  18S83,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  ol  1970.  I  supported  the  bill, 
reluctantly,  because  it  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  of  our  national  ef- 
fort to  combat  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 
Although  this  bill  pretends  to  provide  a 
national  prognun  to  control  and  reduce 
drug  abuse,  many  crucial  aspecu  of  the 
problem  are  Ignored  or  inadequately 
treated  and  grave  threats  are  made  to 
our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties. 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  people  to  produce 
a  thoughtful,  comprehensive  program 
that  will  work,  not  a  patchwork  crazy- 
quilt  passed  in  ..he  rush  before  elections. 

A  program  to  meet  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  United  States  must  not 
be  created  in  bits  and  snatches,  with 
scissors  and  scotch  tape.  We  are  dabbling 
with  a  problem  that  is  crying  out  for  a 
massive  assault.  In  New  York  City  alone 
there  are  estimated  to  be  over  100.000 
narcotics  addicts  stealing  t2H!  bilUon  a 
year  in  a  never-ending  search  for  funds 
to  support  their  habits.  Heroin  took  the 
lives  of  582  people  In  New  'ifork  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1970.  and  dnig  addic- 
tion of  all  kinds  has  become  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  New  York  for  those 
between  the  ages  and  15  and  35.  Drug 
abuse  causes  inestimable  damage  to  in- 
dividuals, families,  our  inner  cities  and 
outer  suburbs,  and  the  very  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  three  titles  of  H.R.  18583  propose 
to  handle  this  problem  by  deterring  drug 
abuse  through  better  law  enforcement 
and  education :  providing  improved  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation:  encouraging  re- 
search: and  increasing  control  over  im- 
ports and  exports  of  dangerous  drugs. 

There  are  some  worthwhile  provlsiotis 
in  these  titles:  $135  million  is  author- 
ized for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Most  dangerous  drugs  are  classi- 
fied into  five  schedules  which  should  be 
an  effective  means  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  and  dispensing  of 
these  controlled  substances.  The  bill  elim- 
inates mandatory  penalties  for  drug 
abuse  offenders.  separBtes  possession  of- 
fenses from  distribution  offenses  so  that 
pushers  can  be  punished  more  severely 
than  users,  and  provides  $1  million  for  a 
commission  to  conduct  much  needed  re- 
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search  into  the  effects  and  handling  of 
marihuana. 

However,  this  drug  abuse  bill  does  not 
provide  a  balanced  and  comprehensive 
program  to  bring  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  imder  control.  Its  fragmented  ap- 
proach is  at  best  a  halfway  mea.«ure 
masquerading  as  a  full  program  on  drug 
abuse.  It  overemphasizes  the  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  lav  enforcement, 
gives  inadequate  attention  to  the  need 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  Ignores  the  crucial  problem 
of  International  control  of  dangerous 
drugs. 

This  bill  has  been  hailed  by  most  of  its 
supporters  as  primarily  a  law  enforce- 
ment bill,  updating  and  making  more  ef- 
fective the  statutes  which  bear  on  drug 
abuse.  Yet,  we  have  ample  eridence  that 
despite  the  best  law  enforcement  we  can 
muster,  illegal  drugs  are  available  in  ev- 
ery city  in  greater  quantities  than  ever 
before.  In  1968  over  162,000  persons  were 
arrested  for  drug  use  violations,  but  the 
drug  abuse  problem  is  clearly  worse  to- 
day. In  a  recent  survey  of  200  college 
campuses  47  percent  of  the  students 
sampled  had  smoked  marihuana  at  least 
once.  Do  we  want  to  apply  even  the  re- 
duced penalties  under  this  bill  to  half  of 
our  college  population?  Indiscriminate 
enforcement  of  these  laws  can  only  in- 
crease disrespect  for  the  law  and  alienate 
the  young.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
we  have  developed  meaningful  enforce- 
able sanctions  for  the  use.  possession,  and 
sale  of  narcotics  that  are  realistically  re- 
lated to  the  offense  involved. 

The  bill's  provisions  for  treatment, 
education,  and  rehabilitation  are  clearly 
inadequate  to  the  tjask  we  face.  Funds 
should  be  provided  in  massive  amounts 
for  a  wide  variety  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs,  not 
only  in  the  institutions  specified  in  the 
bill  but  also  in  programs  arising  from 
community  local  initiatives,  using  the 
full  range  of  medical,  social  welfare  and 
other  community  resources  available. 
The  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission of  New  York  reports  that  only 
13.000  of  New  York's  addicts  are  cur- 
rently receiving  treatment,  leaving  87,000 
"shooting  up"  in  grimy  corridors  and 
back  alleys. 

The  education  programs  authorized  by 
the  bill  cannot  merely  point  out  the 
horrors  of  narcotics.  The  drug  abuse 
problem  is  the  manifestation  of  other 
problems  of  daily  living.  Teaching  the 
young  to  deal  with  these  problems  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  present  and  future 
tendency  to  experiment  with  drugs.  A 
carefully  planned  education  program 
that  presents  the  facts  about  drugs  with- 
out increasing  curiosity  about  them, 
without  preaching,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
destroy  the  mystique  that  has  built  up 
around  drugs  and  enticed  the  young  to 
try  them. 

The  most  glaring  fallur«  of  this  bill  is 
its  total  omission  of  any  program  to  halt 
the  flood  of  narcotics  into  this  country. 
The  third  title  purports  to  control  im- 
ports and  exports  of  dangerous  drugs 
through  a  system  of  registration  and 
notification  of  transactions.  This  puny 
effort  ignores  the  necessity  to  stop  the 
illegal  importation  of  narcotics  into  this 
country  at  its  source,  in  the  opium 
poppy  fields  of  other  oatloos. 
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This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  es- 
tablishing a  new  international  consor- 
tium under  the  United  NaOons  to  con- 
trol narcouca  production  and  distrlbu- 
Uon  Such  a  multUaleral  body  would: 

Fund  s'lbsidies  to  poppy  growers  for 
crop  diversification  and  cultivation  of 
other  cash  crops. 

Purchase  poppy  crops  and  supplies  oi 
opium  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  keep 
such  narcotics  out  of  iUicit  channels  of 

Embargo  and  suspend  oil  trade  with 
a  nation  which  permits  the  uncoiitroUed 
or  unregulated  production  or  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics. 

Exchange  of  United  States  and  other 
nations-  narcotics  agents  to  assist  and 
coordinate  International  cases  adectlng 
each  country.  ,      , 

Assist  In  surveUIance  of  narcotics  law 
enforcement  and  the  production  and 
Erowth  of  poppies  and  so  forth. 

Insure  close  supervision  of  poppy  cul- 
tivation and  so  forth. 

PubUcize  those  countries  who  are  Ui 
default  or  at  variance  with  IntemaUonal 
agreements. 

PacUitate  availability  of  U  S.  aircraft 
and  sensing  devices  to  United  Nations 
and  to  other  signatory  countries. 

Encourage  worldwide  educational  pro- 
grams on  the  harmful  effects  of  drugs, 
and  so  forth. 

Support  research  programs  to  develop 
blocking  drugs  and  narcotics  substitutes. 
Encourage  stlffer  penalties  by  signa- 
tory nations  for  pushers  and  trafBckers. 
Include  psychotropic  substances;  that 
is.  the  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and 
LSD  under  international  control. 

Such  a  proeram  represents  a  realistic 
approach  to  reducing  the  menace  of  nar- 
cotics to  manageable  proportions.  While 
promising  to  curtail  drastically  the  sup- 
ply of  narcotics,  these  measures  would 
provide  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
needed  for  those  who  are  already  addicts 
and  discourage  those  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  abuse  drugs.  Only  such  a  well- 
balanced,  comprehensive  approach  cov- 
ering all  aspects  of  the  problem  promises 
any  degree  of  success.  I  will  continue  to 
support  programs  which  will  <U1  In  the 
holes  left  by  the  well  Intentloned  but 
incomplete  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 


SENSING  THE  NEWS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP    CAlJrO«NU 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 


Mr.  aCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
dated  October  11.  1970,  from  the  "Sens- 
ing the  News"  column  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  written  by 
Anthony  Harrlgan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent on  the  occasion  of  the  2Sth  aimi- 
versary  of  the  United  Nations,  pointing 
out  that  the  UJ«.  lias  hardly  lived  up  to 
the  enthusiastic  expectations  of  lu  ad- 
vocates. The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sensing  the  News 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgin) 
tn  the  glam  piUco  on  the  K«st  River  offl- 
cltls  ot  the  Dnlled  Nations  »re  prepurlng  to 
«lebr»te  the  org»nlxitlon-»  asth  birthday. 
October  Uth-October  a4th.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  birthday  cheers  from  liberal  circles 
and  the  thinning  ranks  of  one-world  en- 
thuslasM.  For  the  most  part,  however.  Amer- 
icans are  likely  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
n  N  at  2S  The  organization  long  ago  ceased 
lo  create  much  respect  or  confidence  In  the 
United  States,  though  State  Department  of- 
Bclola  continue  to  pay  Up  service  to  the 
U.N.  concept.  ^   ^    . 

In  the  late  lS40s  there  was  hope  that  the 
UN  would  represent  a  forum  for  free  na- 
Uons.  Prom  the  start,  however,  the  Soviets 
were  obstructive  Then  came  the  entry  of  new 
synthetic  nations  of  Afro-Asia  who  turned 
the  U.N.  into  a  propaganda  platform  for  the 
so-called  Third  World. 

The  UN.  war  against  Katanga  In  Central 
Africa  was  a  major  turning  point  In  the  or- 
ganliatlon's  history.  The  UN.  Intervention 
hurt  the  cause  of  clvUliatlon  on  the  Dark 
continent.  In  the  later  years,  the  Afro-Asian 
majority  In  the  D.N..  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  communist  bloc,  mounted  massive  prop- 
aganda campaigns  against  Portugal  SoutJ> 
Africa  and  Rhodesia— the  baatlona  of  antl- 
communlst  reslsUnce  ID  Africa.  The  propa- 
ganda proved  futile,  but  even  today  the 
U  N  Is  trying  to  oust  South  Africa  from  the 
Southwest  Territory  mandated  to  it  by  the 
League  of  Nations  ot  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
The  U  N.  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thants  pro- 
nounced bias  against  the  Western  powera. 
chiefly  the  US.,  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  eroelon  of  American  reapect  tor  the  In- 
ternational organliatlon.  D  Tbant  has  not 
lo«t  any  opportunity  to  condemn  the  US.  lor 
Ity  stand  against  communist  aggression  in 
^utheast  Asia. 

The  Western  nations  are  hopelessly  out- 
numbered in  the  UN.  which  U  expected  to 
admit  Its  I27th  member  sute  this  montn 
The  UN  bureaucracy  also  1«  dead-set  against 
the  US.  Even  generally  friendly  observers 
of  the  UN  sometlmra  express  shock  at  the 
evident  antl-westem  bias. 

For  example.  CBS  correspondent  Richard 
C.  Hottelet.  writing  In  the  New  teader  m»ga- 
Elne.  said: 

•The  recent  UN  World  Touth  Assembly 
was  a  nasco."  He  noted  that  'the  well  dis- 
ciplined communlat  hioc  took  the  weU- 
meanlng.  disorganized  and  distressingly  un- 
interested or  stupid  participants  from  other 
countries  to  the  cleaners  . . .  One  of  the  Youth 
Assembly  final  documenU'  conclusions  and 
t»commendat!on5  read  like  the  front  page 
of  Prsvda." 

Ironically,  the  biggest  failure  ot  the  UN 
Is  in  peacemaking.  None  of  the  major  con- 
aicu  of  the  post  World  War  n  era  have  been 
resolved  by  UN  action.  Indeed  the  UN  has 
been  responsible  for  strife  not  only  In 
Katanga  but  in  the  Middle  East.  U  Thants 
removal  of  a  tJN  conUngent  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  triggered  the 
Egyptian  attack  In  1968. 

Moreover,  a  stock-taking  of  the  UN  at 
2S  must  Include  the  organization's  failure  to 
help  the  Hungarians  overrun  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  19S8,  or  the  Ciechs  reconquered 
by  Moscow  In  1988  Indeed  the  dominant 
forces  m  the  UN  have  displayed  .hocking  un- 
concern for  the  Germans  In  West  Berlin, 
the  Chmese  on  Taiwan,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  atuck  of  Hanoi.  At  the  time 
of  the  Nigerian  War.  when  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Ibo  tribesmen  were  slaughtered  by 
federal  Nigerian  forces,  the  UN  failed  to 
voice  strong  condemnation. 

MoraUy.  therefore,  the  UN  hss  a  sorry 
record,  lu  administrative  leaders  are  basical- 
ly hostile  to  the  Western  World  and  end- 
lessly apologetic  with  reapect  to  the  Eastern 
Bloc   countries   In   the  Third   World.  Thus 
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the  UN  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  instrument 
for  advancing  freedom  or  preventing  the 
inarch  of  aggressors. 


AIR  POLLUTION  EFFORTS  IN 
nXINOIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  iLLXMOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1370 
Mr  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray 
C  Dickerson,  director  of  the  minois  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, has  written  an  exceUent  ar- 
ticle on  what  Is  being  done  to  control  air 
pollution  in  our  State, 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly's  enact- 
ment this  year  of  an  envlroiunental  pro- 
tection act  has  given  Illinois  the  Na- 
tion's first  comprehensive  and  unified 
program  for  pollution  control.  However. 
Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvle  has  noted  that 
"pollution  and  the  environment  are  real- 
ly problems  bigger  than  government. 
Fortunately,  in  niinois  our  utillUes  and 
manufacturing  Industries,  as  detailed  by 
Mr.  Dickerson.  are  making  great  strides 
toward  achieving  an  environment  as  free 
from  harmful  pollutants  as  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Dickerson's  arUcle,  which  follows, 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  depart- 
ment's newsletter: 

A  Look  at  Ai«  Poiitmon  Cormoi, 

ETFOtTS 

(By  Bay  C  Dlckeraonl 
As  both  Director  of  the  Department  of  Bus- 
iness and  Economic  Development  and  chair- 
man of   the  Natural  Resource  Development 
Board,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  me 
to  render  some   comments  on   the   present 
st»t«  of  Illlnota'  environment  and  what  to 
being  done   to  eliminate  the  air  pollution 
over  which  everyone  Is  so  concerned.  I  make 
these  comments  not  with  the  Intent  of  Irri- 
tating what  IS  already  an  Inflamed  Issue,  or 
confusing  the   public  with  more  facts  and 
statistics,  but  rather  to  clear  the  air,  so  to 
speak,  of  some  basic  misconceptions  about 
polluUon  and  provide  a  more  logical  approach 
for  solving  our  problems. 
■  First,  I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  pol- 
lution IS  not  something  new,  or  even  some- 
thing that  has  grown  out  ot  the  Industrial 
revoluuon.  Pollution  pre-dates  man  himself 
In  the  form  ot  natural  pollution.  For  example, 
over  large  Br  forests  there  Is  a  continuous 
bluish  haie  produced  by  terpenes— volatile 
hydrocarbons   emitted    by   the   trees    them- 
selves In  fact,  the  first  recorded  human  vic- 
tim of  air  poUutlon  was  Pliny  the  Elder  who 
died  In  79  AX),  as  the  result  of  an  overdose 
of  sulphur  oildee  produced  by  the  erupting 
Mt.  Vesuvius. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  ac- 
tual sources  of  air  pollution  in  oiu-  present 
environment.  While  most  people  think  that 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution  He  In  the  dark, 
bUlowlng  clouds  that  pour  from  some  of  our 
Uidustrlal  smokestacks,  It  Is  a  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  all  air  pollution  consists  of  largely 
Invisible  gases  More  than  half  of  Americas 
air  contamination,  for  example,  consUta  of 
colorless,  odorless  carbon  monoxide,  most  of 
It  issuing  from  the  exhaust  pipes  of  cars, 
trucks,  and  buses.  The  second  most  common 
gas  poUuUnt  Is  sulphur  oxides  produced  by 
homes,  power  plant  and  factory  combustion 
ot  fuels  containing  large  percentages  of  sul- 
phur More  than  one-Wnth  of  the  pollutants 
in  hydcocarbons  rantlttng  from   the   un- 
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burned  or  onlj'  partially  burned  portlcm  of 
automotlT*  fuel.  CombuBtlon  also  produces 
slgnlflcant  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
ozone  and  nitrogen  oxide.  The  remaining  ten 
percent  of  air  pollution  is  made  up  mostly  of 
fiy  aah.  dust,  metal  partlclee  and  otber  visible 
contaminants. 

To  put  the«e  figures  In  proper  perspective 
It  should  be  noted  tbat  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  determined  that  60.6  percent  of 
all  air  pollution  results  from  our  varloiu 
forms  of  transportation,  16.2  percent  comes 
from  Industrial  combustion,  14.1  percent 
from  the  generation  of  electricity.  6.6  per- 
cent from  space  heating  and  3.5  percent  from 
general  ref\ise  disposal. 

Thirdly.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of 
the  Industries  and  utility  companies  being 
held  responsible  by  the  public  for  supposedly 
creating  our  pollution  conditions  have  estab- 
lished a  commendable  record  ot  doing  some- 
thing about  the  Bliuatlon.  The  following  Is 
an  example  of  the  significant  contributions 
made  by  many  firms  to  establish  a  better 
envlroamental  quality. 

General  Motors  reports  that  they  have  now 
developed  controls  for  the  four  sources  of 
emissions  from  the  automobile — crankcase, 
exhaust,  fuel  tank  and  carburetor— and  for 
the  three  types  of  pollutants  now  Identi- 
fied with  automotive  air  pollution — carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides. 
They  also  state  that  the  latest  pollution  con- 
trol sj-steras  are  now  In  use  on  1970  models 
In  California,  and  will  go  nationwide  in  1971. 
Oeneral  Motors  goes  on  to  say  in  their  re- 
aearch  report  that  the  control  of  both  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  has  already 
turned  the  corner.  The  nationwide  peak  on 
automotive  emissions  of  those  two  pollu- 
tants has  been  passed,  and  tbe  total  dally 
output  Is  declining  steadily.  This  I*  because 
the  reductions  per  car  are  more  than  enough 
to  offcet  the  growing  car  population. 

Another  Interesting  point  made  In  the 
report  of  the  Oeneral  Motors  Research  Labo- 
ratories was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  prog- 
ress to  be  made  In  emission  control  now 
depends  on  the  development  of  a  lead-free 
gasoline  by  the  oil  Industry.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  especially  beneficial,  in  that 
It  would  allow  the  development  and  tiae  of 
the  catalytic  converter  which  converts  emts- 
alons  Into  barmless  sututanoes  by  chemical 
action.  In  this  regard,  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  that 
a  lead -free  gasoline  is  now  available  for 
general  consumption.  Tbe  announcement  by 
Standard  Included  the  remartc  that  use  of 
the  new  lead-free  fuel  In  conjunction  with  a 
catalytic  converter  could  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  09  percent  emission  free  auto- 
mobile. 

Other  American  automotive  and  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  are  dei-eloplng  products 
along  the  same  line,  and  already  there  are 
49  service  stations  In  the  city  of  Chicago  that 
are  selling  the  new  lead-free  fuel. 

Therefore,  It  la  apparent  that  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  which  through  Its  prod- 
ucts is  the  largest  producer  of  air  pollution. 
Is  very  definitely  on  the  road  to  improving 
our  environment,  and  at  a  relatively  rapid 
rate. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  XUl- 
nols  indtistrles  responsible  for  pouring  pol- 
lutants  into  our  air  are  also  taking  significant 
steps  to  eliminate  environmental  hazards. 

According  to  the  IlUnoie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  nearly  300  Industrial 
firms  from  throughout  Dllnols,  excluding 
Chicago,  have  invested  approximately  1200 
million  on  air  pollution  abstement  facilities 
during  the  past  two  years.  This  cooperation 
by  the  state's  Industrial  community  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Introduction  to  the  book- 
let. "Commitments  for  Clean  Air."  published 
by  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control  Board  which 
states  that,  "the  listings  of  the  Industries 
and  munldpelltles  In  this  publication  stand 
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as  concrete  evidence  of  the  cooperation  this 
Board  has  received  from^  the  Industrial  seg- 
ment of  this  State.  It  la  a  croas  section  of 
large  and  small  Industry  who  have  realized 
their  obligation  to  abate  air  pollution  and 
have  translated  this  obligation  Into  a  definite 
response."  Likewise,  a  report  by  the  City  of 
Chicago's  Environmental  Control  Depart- 
ment shows  that  87  industrial  firms  in  that 
city  have  recently  begun  pollution  control 
programs. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  obvious  that  in- 
dustry, upon  which  tbe  public  has  placed 
primary  responsibility  for  our  present  air 
pollution,  Is  Indeed  doing  something  about 
the  situation.  They  are  taking  significant  ac- 
tion at  a  relatively  rapid  rate- 
Fourth,  It  should  be  made  clear  that  tbe 
power  companies  are  also  taking  definite  and 
timely  action  to  ellmlnaU  their  harmful 
emissions. 

Presently.  Commonwealth  Edlaon.  XUlDOls 
Power  Company,  and  Central  XUtnols 
Public  Service  Company,  three  of  the  State's 
largest  utilities  are  participating  In  a  seven 
million  dollar  research  project  to  develop  an 
advanced  air  pollution  control  system  for 
power  planu.  The  goal  of  the  program  la  to 
develop  a  commercial  system  to  eliminate 
99  percent  of  tbe  solid  pollutanu  and  90  per 
cent  of  tbe  gaseous  sulphur  oxides  from  the 
exhaust  of  power  plant  boilers. 

These  companies  are  also  taking  steps  to 
shut  down  older  Inefficient  and  costly  to 
operate  plants  <is  rapidly  as  posalble.  and  re- 
placing them  with  newer  plants  that  are 
equipped  with  devices  to  capture  particular 
matter.  An  example  of  this  effort  to  elim- 
inate emissions,  can  be  seen  In  Central  Il- 
linois Public  Service  Company  (CIPS)  which 
is  now  carrying  out  a  five-year  sixteen  mil- 
lion dollar  prc^ram  to  Install  electrostatic 
precipitators  at  all  four  of  Its  electric  gen- 
erating stations. 

While  many  people  argue  that  most  of  the 
pollution  caused  by  power  generating  plants 
could  be  eliminated  by  switching  to  natural 
gas  or  some  other  fuel  source,  few  realise 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  put  an  enormous 
number  of  coal  miners  out  of  work.  This 
can  be  seen  In  the  fsct  that  CIPS  alone  con- 
sumes nearly  3  million  tons  of  Illinois  coal 
each  year.  Another  statistic  shows  that  the 
nation's  electric  utilities  today  burn  more 
than  half  of  the  coal  consumed  In  the  Unit- 
ed States-  So  If  electric  utilities  were  to  shut 
down  all  coal  operations.  It  would  logically 
follow  that  about  half  tbe  coal  miners  and 
processors  across  the  country  would  sudden- 
ly be  out  of  work,  and  most  likely  added  to 
our  burgeoning  relief  roles. 

Another  source  of  power  for  tbe  generation 
of  electricity  that  has  been  attacked  to  some 
degree  by  tactions  ot  the  antipollution  move- 
ment. Is  nuclear  energy.  Those  who  attack 
it  on  the  basis  of  air  contamination,  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  radioactivity  (flven  off 
by  a  nuclear  power  reactor  is  a  direct  thsreat 
to  their  well-being.  I  would  like  to  quote 
an  obeervatlon  by  Clarence  E.  Larson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  a  person  living  every 
minute  at  the  site  boundary  ot  one  of  our 
nuclear  power  plants,  drinking  the  discharged 
water  and  breathing  the  air,  and  eating  the 
fish  from  tbe  same  water  would  have  to  re- 
main there  for  more  than  200  years  to  get 
the  same  radiation  exposure  effect  as  will 
result  from  a  single  chest  X-ray. 

In  summarising,  t  hope  X  have  made  It 
clear  that  Industry  Itself  is  not  synonymous 
with  air  pollution.  It  is  only  part  of  s  prob- 
lem which  has  been  created  through  man's 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  his  environment. 
It  Is  our  society  as  a  whole,  not  any  one  par- 
ticular sepnent  of  It,  that  has  contaminated 
our  air.  And  If  the  general  public  would 
change  their  attitudes  and  actions  as  rapidly 
and  as  drastically  as  American  Industry  bas 
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Changed  thelxs.  tJbe  threat  which  now  exists 
could  be  removed. 

For  such  changes  to  take  place.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  all  of  us  to  become  much  more 
educated  lu  the  field  of  ecology,  to  become 
wining  to  alter  our  Ilfe-style  to  some  degree, 
and  to  begin  assuming  responsibtlity  for  tbe 
conditions  which  now  exist,  ruther  than  look- 
ing for  scapegoats  like  the  industrial  com- 
munity and  governmental  bodies. 

Our  state  legislature  on  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Ogilvle  and  with  tbe  counsel  of  lUlnots 
Industry  has  recently  enacted  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  which  will  give  our 
State  a  solid  set  of  standards  by  which  In- 
dustry and  goTemment  will  be  able  to  deal 
more  efficiently  with  ptrflutlon  problems. 
They  have  acted  In  re^nnse  to  tlie  desires 
of  the  people. 

But  as  Oo\-«mor  OgUvle  said,  when  an- 
nouncing his  reoent  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation,  "Pollution  and  the  envi- 
ronment  are  really  problems  bigger  than  gov- 
ernment. And  the  solution:^  and  cures  must 
extend  beyond  the  government  and  Its  ef- 
forts .  .  .  The  pollution  problem  in  the  last 
analysis  is  a  pet^le  problem,  tt  will  only  be 
met  when  every  IndiTidual  realizes  tb&t  he 
Is  part  of  the  problem,  and  will  have  to  be 
part  of  tbe  solution.  Individual  concern  and 
lndl\ldual  action  are  the  ultimate  keys  that 
will  prevent  this  affluent  society  from  be- 
coming an  effluent  society — one  drowning 
in  its  own  traah  and  waste." 

In  essence  the  answer  bolls  down  to  this: 
Are  you  willing  to  give  up  some  oi  your  con- 
venleiKres.  and  pay  more  money  In  order  to 
have  a  relatively  clean  environment?  When 
we  can  all  say  'yes'  to  that  question,  we  will 
be  able  to  effet^vriy  counter  pollution. 

What  we  want,  and  wbat  we  can  afford 
are  the  two  major  questions  that  are  unan- 
swered. But  they  can  and  will  be  answered 
If  we  can  begin  to  take  an  orderly  and  con- 
structive approach  toward  the  problem  of 
air  pollution. 


NIXONOMICS  IN  ACTION— INFLA- 
TION AND  RECESSION  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GiAIMO 

or  coNWrcncirr 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  BKPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  President  Nixon's  second  year 
In  offlc?,  let  us  examine  the  "success"  of 
hLs  economic  policies. 

After  a  decade  of  unprecedented 
growth,  the  U.S.  economy  has  been 
shaken  by  the  conflicting  pressures  of 
inflation  and  recession.  In  the  past  21 
months  we  have  witnessed: 

First.  TTie  largest  increase  in  unem- 
ployment in  over  a  decade,  from  3.3 
percent  in  December  1988,  to  5,5  nercent 
last  month: 

Second.  Stead;  increases  In  Ihe  cost 
of  living,  including  skyrocketing  food 
prices  and  medical  costs; 

Third,  A  steady  decline  in  producUon: 

Fourth.  A  significant  drop  in  corpo- 
rate profits;  and 

Fifth.  A  sharp  increase  In  interest 
rates,  which  are  now  at  their  highest 
level  In  100  years. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  sorry  eco- 
nomic record  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion; a  throwback  to  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  recession  years.  The  only  thing 
more  pathetic  than  the  record  Itself  Is 
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the  admlnistTBtion's  attempt  to  defend 
It.  For  instance: 

The  ttdmlntfitraUon  claUxu  that  there  U 
no  recMslM.  The  r«ct  U  th«t  Che  N«Uon«J 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research — the  undis- 
puted espert  on  busineae  cycles — has  stated 
that  tlio  sears  1969-70  qualify  ai  a  period  ot 
recession,  the  first  since  the  Elsenhower- 
Nlion  recession  of  1959-SO. 

The  admlnlslrallon  claims  that  It  has 
brought  Inflation  under  control-  The  fact  Is 
that  Inflation  has  Increased  since  the  Hlion 
administration  took  oBlce.  The  Consumer 
pnoe  Index  rose  5  4  per  cent  during  1B89. 
the  highest  one-year  gain  since  195S.  In  the 
fll^l  18  months  of  the  Nlson  administration 
11  roee  d  per  cent,  compared  to  8  per  cent 
In  the  previous  IB  months. 

The  administration  claims  that  economic 
conditions  are  improving.  The  PACT  Is  that 
the  economy  has  made  only  minimal  gains  In 
recent  months  and  has  hardly  begun  to  re- 
cover from  its  sharp  lasses  since  December, 
ises. 

The  administration  claims  that  current 
unemployment  Increases  are  only  temporary. 
The  FACT  15  that  unemployment  Is  still  in- 
creasing A  six  per  cent  unemployment  rate 
IS  esilmated  for  the  beginning  of  1971.  with 
even  greater  tmemployment  a  poasibUity 
later  in  the  year. 

The  administration  claims  that  infiaiion  is 
a  result  of  democratic  spending.  The  PACT 
IS  that  Congress  has  cut  over  J7  bUlion  from 
ihe  President's  budget  requesu  for  the  last 
two  years.  Also.  It  was  Congress,  not  the  Pres- 
ident .  who  imposed  a  spending  celling  on  the 
federal  budget  In  1969. 

The  administration  claims  that  it  Is  fight- 
ing hiflatlon  by  cutting  federal  spending.  The 
FACT  is  that  the  President  has  cut  the 
budgets  tor  vitally  needed  domestic  programs 
while  Ignoring  expenditures  for  the  unproven 
ABU  system  and  other  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary programs. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  admit  to  lus  mistakes.  Mr. 
Speaker  The  economy  Is  in  trouble.  The 
American  people  need  performance,  not 
promises;  results,  not  rhetoric;  action, 
not  excuses.  Congress  has  given  the  ad- 
ministration the  necessary  tools  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
stabilize  the  overall  economy.  It  Is  high 
time  the  administration  utilized  these 
tools  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Judging  by  past  administration  per- 
formance, however.  Congress  will  remain 
the  leader  in  the  fight  for  economic  sta- 
bility through  1972. 
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of  recent  history  did  not  suffice  for  some 
to  get  the  message.  Unfortunately,  It  re- 
quired a  drastic  Increase  in  the  killing 
of  policemen,  a  plague  of  bombings,  and 
other  means  of  outright  violence  to  drive 
home  to  some  what  every  thoughtful 
citiisen  has  always  taken  for  granted — 
a  well-ordered  society  presupposes  an 
adequate  means  of  law  execution.  In  re- 
cent years  the  evidence  has  been  piling 
up,  but  some  have  been  too  busy  crying 
••police  brutality''  or  pushing  police  re- 
\iew  boards  or  apologizing  for  lenient 
judges  and  parole  boards  to  note  and 
confront  the  increase  in  crime. 

There  were  those  back  In  September 
1963,  who  could  have  cared  less  that  a 
band  of  radicals  rioted  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
during  a  hearing  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  In  com- 
mending the  local  police  for  their  re- 
straint in  the  face  of  contemptuous  and 
offensive  conduct,  I  noted  in  the  Con- 
CKissioNAL  Record  at  that  time: 

It  la  no  secret  that  one  of  the  stratagems 
of  the  CommuMsU  in  the  country  la  to  dis- 
credit the  FBI,  Internal  security  laws  and 
the  police  whenever  it  can  be  done.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  Joined  by  a  great  number 
of  civil  liberties  groups  who  are  sUent  when 
gallant  police  ofllcers  are  shot  In  the  line  of 
duty,  such  as  Sgt.  Peter  Voto  and  Oary  Te- 
desco,  at  Lodl,  N.J  .  on  August  n.  19«3,  but 
cry  "police  brutality"  If  the  policemen  use 
necessary  means  to  defend  themselves 
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QLAD  TO  HAVE  THEM  ABOARD 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTAIlVtb 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Issue  were  not  so  vital  and  crucial  to 
every  citizen,  the  spectacle  of  certain 
liberal  public  figures  belatedly  posing  as 
law-and-order  supporters  would  be  rea- 
son for  rlbcracking  laughter.  But.  be- 
cause present  conditions  warrant  any- 
thing but  levity,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  who  for  years 
have  emphaslied  the  self-evident  need 
lor  a  continuing  fair  but  firm  law-en- 
forcement system  at  all  governmental 
levels  will  welcome  all  the  help  they  can 
get  on  the  imue.  Unfortunately,  the  tools 
of  research,  observation,  and  the  review 


Responsible  law  enforcement  sources 
have  consistently  tried  to  bring  to  pubUc 
attention  the  obstacles  they  face  in 
guarding  the  Nation's  citizens.  The  Octo- 
ber 13.  1965.  issue  of  the  CoNostssiONsL 
Record  carried  a  lengthy  and  provoca- 
tive address  by  FBI  Special  Agent  Daight 
J,  Dalbey  which  I  thought  should  be 
given  wider  dissemination.  The  theme  of 
Mr.  Dalbey's  address  was  that  the  law 
enforcement  is  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
not  because  of  law  violations  but  due  to 
pubhc  apathy,  confusing,  and  restricting 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  defective  ra- 
tionalizations, and  other  factors. 

It  was  evident  in  the  1960's  that  the 
issue  of  law  and  order  would  have  to  be 
confronted  eventually  as  a  major  issue. 
Items  that  I  thought  merited  mention 
In  the  CoKoiiEssioBAi  Record  during 
those  years  included  t^e  slanderous  cam- 
paign against  Lieutenant  Gilligan,  the 
New  York  policeman;  the  report  of  a 
Cleveland  grand  jury  or.  the  1966  Cleve- 
land riots;  a  speech  by  Jack  Webb  of  the 
•Dragnet"  television  series  entitled 
"What  Is  a  Cop?  ";  FBI  Director  Hoovers 
statement  on  riots  and  disturbances: 
Juvenile  crime,  subversive  elements  in 
riots:  excerpts  from  a  report  of  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Chief  Justices;  sub- 
sidized riots:  reappraisal  of  civil  dis- 
obedience: criticism  of  Kemer  Commis- 
sion riot  report:  the  role  of  the  FBI  in 
civil  disorders. 

In  1968  the  pattern  of  lawlessness  con- 
tmued.  Other  developmenu  in  the  law 
and  order  area  which  I  thought  worthy 
of  noUng  Included  a  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  report  con- 
cerning guerrilla  v^arfare  advocates  In 
the  United  States:  Governor  Reagan's 
comments  on  law  enforcement:  Miami's 
epidemic  of  law  and  order;  Director 
Hoover  speaking  on  violence  in  American 


society:  violence  caused  by  agitation  and 
design:  Operation  Shakedown — riots: 
American  campuses  and  violence:  fed- 
erally financed  radicals:  various  state- 
ments by  Director  Hoover  on  SD3  and 
the  New  Left. 

It  would  belabor  the  pomt  to  continue 
listing  the  remaining  items  which  I 
thought  merited  attention  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  the  1960's,  Suffice 
it  is  to  say  that  the  above  listing  of 
items,  all  gleaned  from  public  source 
maurial.  indicated  the  lawless  and  vio- 
lent trend  which  has  today  become  a 
problem  of  the  highest  priority. 

One  further  item  which  interested  me 
and  which  appears  in  the  July  I,  1968. 
issue  of  the  Record,  concerned  the  peti- 
tion campaign  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  and  its  President.  John  J.  Har- 
rington, protesting  recent  decisions  of 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement.  The  drive 
encouraged  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  citizens  to  put  themselves  on  rec- 
ord in  their  opposition  to  certain  Court 
decisions  by  repetitionlng  Congress  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Mr.  Harrington  testify  before  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  which  is 
conducting  hearings  on  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party.  Mr.  Harrington  again  singled 
out  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  a  major 
factor  in  hindering  law  enforcement: 

The  Court  decisions  which  surround  and 
protect  the  criminal  with  a  veritable  maze 
of  tochnlcalltles.  must  be  reversed.  They  not 
only  malce  it  much  harder  to  convict  the 
accused,  they  encourage  many  to  become  law  X 
breakers  in  the  beUef  that  crUne  does  pay.        Jj 

Our  liberal  friends  in  the  communica- 
tions media  were  not  unmentioned  in 
his  testimony: 

I  am  wondering.  In  the  wake  of  the  vio- 
lence and  disorders,  which  have  swept  the 
college  campuses  and  the  streets,  what  these 
lltwral  newspapers,  and  the  TV  chains,  ex- 
tremely pnjsperous  most  of  them,  are  think- 
ing now.  Insofar,  as  1  can  see.  their  views 
have  not  changed 


Hearings  in  recent  years  by  Senator 
McClux.ui's  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Oubcommittee  and  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  and  its 
predecessor,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  along  with  an 
avalanche  of  items  from  the  press  should 
have  alerted  responsible  officials  and  cit- 
izens to  Uie  severe  nature  of  the  crime 
problem.  It  is  time  to  close  ranks  on  this 
issue,  and  to  those  whose  awakening  has 
been  long  in  coming  I  can  only  say  "Wel- 
come aboard." 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statement  by  President  John  J.  Har- 
rington, national  president  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  and  my  October  7 
issue  of  Washington  Report  which  deals 
with  this  very  important  issue: 

TtSTIMONT    or   John    J.    HARStMOTON 

I  am  John  J.  Harrington,  of  Philadelphia, 
National  President  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  national 
police  organizations  We  have  approximately 
120.000  members,  with  more  than  900  lodges 
in  over  40  states.  Our  membership  Is  com- 
posed of  active  police  officers.  Most  of  them 
are  patrolmen  hut  our  membership  includes 
many  high  police  officials. 


Speaking  for  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
I  wish  to  express  my  profound  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  Representative  Ichord.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Internal  Sectirity  Com- 
mittee, has  Introduced  HR  19S43  and  HR 
19544  which  provide  severe  penalties  for 
groups  and  persons  who  use  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  slaying,  wounding, 
or  feloniously  attacking  police  and  firemen. 
We  fully  approve  these  measures  and  think 
that.  If  enacted  they  «111  go  far  towards  end- 
ing the  guerilla  warfare  which  Is  being 
waged  against  police  and  society  In  this 
country  every  day.  The  police,  the  pigs,  they 
are  called  by  Black  Panthers  and  other  mili- 
tants, are  singled  out  because  their  function 
Is  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  protect  the  law 
abiding  citizens  and  their  property.  It  they 
can  demoralize  the  police  and  prevent  them 
and  the  firemen  from  carrying  out  their 
duties,  they  will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
their  ultimate  objective  of  destroying  our 
system. 

Meanwhile,  the  Panthers  and  other  mili- 
tants. Including  some  primarily  white  groups 
like  the  Weathermen  and  some  factions  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  are 
carrying  out  vigorous  propaganda  campaigns 
which  charge  the  police  with  brutality, 
fascism  and  genocide  aimed  at  the  Panthers. 

The  Weathermen.  Incidentally,  claim  credit 
for  recent  bombings  which  have  done  a  lot 
of  damage.  Am, — -ngiy  enough,  many  promi- 
nent persons,  including  moderate  Negro  lead- 
ers, have  been  taken  In  by  these  charges 
against  police.  After  two  Black  Panthers 
were  killed  in  a  raid  by  police  on  Panther 
headquarters  In  Chicago  last  December. 
Panther  spokesmen  claimed  that  the  police 
were  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  genocide 
against  Paather  members. 

A  party  was  given  by  Leonard  Bernstein, 
famous  as  an  orchesua  director,  at  his  home 
to  raise  money  for  the  Panthers.  This  party 
was  attended  and  the  cause  approved  by 
Otto  Preminger,  noted  motion  picture  di- 
rector, and  other  celebrities.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, now  runiung  for  the  governorship  of 
New  York,  said  he  woiUd  help  with  a  com- 
mittee tc  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  shootout  in  Chicago.  His  statements  In- 
dicated, In  my  Judgment,  the  most  tender 
solicitude  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Panthers. 
If  he  has  any  concern  for  the  policemen  who 
are  being  killed  by  militants  almost  every 
day,  I  have  failed  to  read  about  It. 

For  Leonard  Bernstein,  I  must  say  that  he 
later  repudiated  the  Panthers.  If  Qoldtwrg 
did  so,  I  haven't  heard  about  It,  nor  have 
the  moderate  Negro  leaders  to  my  knowledge. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  them  tiiat  the  slaying 
of  black  policemen  and  black  firemen  is  a 
part  of  the  Panther  objectives.  AU  are  "pigs" 
In  the  BPP  version. 

The  Department  of  Justice  got  Into  the 
act  In  Chicago.  It  Immediately  empaneled 
a  apecial  Federal  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  Into 
the  affair.  This  Orand  Jury  has  since  issued 
a  report  highly  critical  of  police  conduct  In 
the  shootout.  Another  Orand  Jury  was  em- 
paneled and  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  In- 
dictments against  the  officers  involved  In  the 
raid  follow. 

I  am  not  famUlar  with  the  details  of  the 
Chicago  encounter.  I  do  know  that  the 
Panthers  systematically  assemble  weapons 
and  mtmltlons  to  tie  used  against  the  police. 
In  Chicago,  the  police  had  a  search  warrant 
to  look  for  weapoiu  and  munitions  and  the 
papers  reported  that  weapons  and  mumtloos 
were  found. 

What  are  the  police  of  this  country  to  do? 
Approximately  30  policemen  have  been  killed 
without  provocation  this  year.  Not  long  ago. 
In  rny  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  gunman 
walked  into  a  guardhouse  and  killed  a  long 
time  friend  of  mine.  Sergeant  Prank  Von- 
Colln.  who  was  sitting  at  his  desk  unarmed. 
He  was  a  fine  man  and  a  fine  officer.  8lx 
other  policemen  were  wounded  at  about  the 
same  time.  Since  that  time,  a  Cleveland  po- 
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llccman  was  murdered  and  another  wounded. 
One  alio  was  sbot  down  1b  cold  blood  not 
Ion?  ago  by  an  assiutsln  in  Atlantic  City. 
Every  day.  Black  Pantber  spokesmen,  and 
other  militants  urge  that  policemen  be  mur- 
dered . 

Let  me  read  you  what  the  national  pub- 
lication of  the  BBP.  -The  Black  Panther." 
had  to  say  of  the  slaying  of  the  Cleveland 
policeman  in  lu  Issue  of  October  3rd. 

"Joseph  P.  Tracz.  Jr..  27.  one  of  the  Cleve- 
land's Police  Departments  Tactical  Squad's 
pigs  was  known  to  have  an  outstanding 
record  for  getting  lumpens  (Panthers)  felony 
charges.  His  pig  partner.  Frederick  Pulton. 
29,  18026.  was  known  to  have  a  contract  on 
his  head,  put  there  by  the  lumpen  In  the 
area." 

There  follows  a  quote  listing  a  point  m  the 
Black  Panther  platform,  which  says  that  all 
Black  people  should  arm  themselves  for  self 
defense  to  resist  racist  police  oppression  and 
brutality. 
Th-'  article  In  the  Black  Panther  continues: 
"At  2:00  AM.  Pullon  and  Trace  forced  a 
gold  Bulck  235  over  to  the  curb  on  K.  106th 
and  Saint  Cl&ire  Avenues.  Pulton  ran  over 
to  the  driver's  side  and  was  greeted  by  a  bar- 
rage of  bullets.  He  was  hit  in  the  mouth. 
chest  and  groin.  (He  is  now  in  the  Intensive 
care  division  or  some  hospital.) 

"Tracz  Jumped  out  with  his  gun  In  bis 
hand  and  ran  up  on  the  passenger  side  where 
he  was  greeted  by  a  second  barrage  of  bullets, 
the  lumpen  iin  ihe  correct  manner  i  knocked 
the  pig  down,  took  his  gun  and  flred  Into  the 
pig,  bang,  bang,  dead  pig! 

"The  Iimipen  escaped  unharmed." 
"This   and   other   revolutionary   acts   will 
continue  to  happen  until  community  con- 
trol  of   police  Is   Implemented   througbout 
racist,  faclst  Babylon," 

There  Is  more  to  the  article  but  It  poraUels 
what  I  have  already  quot«d  The  Panthers 
murder  one  police  officer  in  cold  blood  and 
shoot  down  another  and  boast  about  U 
openly. 

J-  Edjar  Hoover  has  stated  unequivocally 
that  the  Black  Panthers  are  violating  the 
law  and  yet  when  I  wrote  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral about  the  matter.  I  got  a  mild  repiv 
from  somebody  down  the  line,  saying  that 
an  investigation  wsa  being  held.  This  Is  dls- 
rirtJ^ljiJi*  iTTj  iilf  and  most  other  police  of- 
-ft«*f5!^ere  we  have  an  Administration,  sup- 
posedly dedicated  to  the  bringing  about  of 
law  and  order  But  no  recommendations  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  nation-wide  conspiracy 
aimed  at  the  police  by  the  Black  Panthers 
and  others  like  them  have  come  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Department,  however,  rushes  out 
the  minute  that  the  Panthers  raise  the  cry 
of  violation  of  civil  rights  and  genocide  in 
Chisago,  I  thank  God  that  we  have  men  in 
Congress  like  Representative  Ichord  and 
others  who  see  the  implications  and  conse- 
quences tf  the  Panthers  are  allowed  to  carry 
out  their  murderous  and  revolutionary 
program. 

This  committee  has  a  hard  task.  It  is  the 
habit  of  liberal  papers  like  tlie  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  St  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  to  assail  this  body  as  useless 
and  engaging  in  farcical  actlTlues.  The«e 
papers,  and  others  like  them,  and  many  ol 
the  great  TV  chains  have  always  sneered  a: 
efTorts  to  control,  by  law.  such  outfits  as  the 
Communist  Party.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  with  them. 

I  am  wondering.  In  the  wake  of  the  vlo- 
lence  and  disorders,  which  have  srwept  the 
college  campuses  and  the  streets,  what  these 
liberal  newspapers,  and  the  TV  chains,  ex- 
tremely pro^>erous  most  of  tbem,  are  think- 
ing now.  Insofar,  as  I  can  see.  their  views 
have  not  changed.  The  TV  chains  list  to  the 
left  and  so  do  many  of  our  influential  news- 
papers. The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Tlmos,  for  example,  call  oonstantty  for 
an  end  to  the  conditions  which  cauae  crime. 
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poverty,  ignorance  and  discrimination.  I  op- 
pose all  these  conditions  but,  In  view  of  our 
actual  situation  today,  this  advice  amounts 
to  prattle.  It  is  like  csJllng  for  the  Immediate 
acceptance,  the  country  over,  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  I  wish  some  of  the  liberal  spokesmen 
would  explain  to  me  why.  during  other  times 
when  the  country  was  a  good  deal  poorer 
than  It  Is  now  and  there  was  more  discrimi- 
nation, there  was  much  lees  crime. 

The  reality  is  that  efficient  police  forces 
and  swift  and  objective  court  action  against 
the  criminal  must  be  employed  if  the  rise  in 
crime  is  to  be  curbed.  TTie  Court  decisions 
which  surround  and  protect  the  criminal 
with  a  veritable  maze  of  technlcaUUcB.  must 
be  reversed.  TTiey  not  only  make  it  much 
harder  to  convict  the  accused,  they  encour- 
age many  to  become  law  breakeri  m  the  be- 
lief that  crime  does  pay. 

There  is  a  place  and  a  most  important  one 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
The  Ichord  bills  provide  life  imprisonment  or 
death  for  anyone  who  kills  a  policeman  or 
fireman  by  traveling  lu  interstate  oommercv 
or  using  the  facilities  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. They  provide  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  up  to  ten  years  for  a  felonious  asoauU 
upon  a  policeman  or  fireman,  if  interstate 
commerce  Is  involved. 

If  such  a  law  Is  enacted.  It  will.  In  my 
opinion,  put  the  Black  Panthers  and  other 
extremist  groups  out  of  business  and  they 
should  be  put  out  of  business.  If  the  people 
who  govern  this  country,  can't  stop  a  guer- 
rilla warfare  aimed  at  overthrowing  their  so- 
ciety, we  arc  loot.  The  alternative  is  a  dlcU- 
torial  government.  The  people  aren't  going  to 
put  up  Indefinitely  with  a  situation  where 
they  are  not  safe  in  the  streets,  their  homes 
or  in  their  places  of  busloesa. 

Speaking  for  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
and  many  other  policemen.  2  feet.  I  can 
say  that  the  average  Inw  enforcement  oB- 
cer  Is  fed  up.  His  pay  is  poor  and  the  condl- 
tiohs  under  which  he  works  become  harder 
all  the  time.  One  comfort  is  that  he  feela  he 
has  the  backing  of  the  pubUc.  If  only  this 
backing  could  be  organised  and  made  more 
effective.  I  see,  however,  that  many  formei- 
Ill>enl  poUtlcians.  who  used  to  pat  the  in- 
dulgent students — verbally,  of  course — on 
the  bend  and  were  always  yelling  about  the 
Bill  of  Rights  everytime  somebody  talked 
about  law  and  order,  have  changed  their 
tune.  "ITiey  are  finding  virtue  in  effective  law 
enforcement  and  are  shying  away  from  stu- 
dent excesses  and  from  sympathetic  state- 
ments for  such  as  the  Panthers.  I  hope  that, 
if  they  are  elected,  their  conversion  tumB  out 
to  be  genuine 

I  worked  as  a  partner  with  Commissioner 
Rizzo  of  Philadelphia  when  I  was  on  active 
duty  on  the  Philadelphia  force  for  almost  80 
years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  hu  per- 
sonal friend  and  that  I  back  and  the  ITOP 
bscks  Btrongly  nls  policy  of  strict  but  fair 
law  enforcement.  When  he  began  this  policy, 
he  was  strongly  criticized  by  liberal  elements 
and  Eome  moderate  black  spokesmen  but 
with  time,  his  support  has  grown.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  In  our  city  and 
crime  in  Philadelphia  is  less.  I  thlnJc.'  than 
In  any  big  town  in  the  country. 

The  FOP  favors  a  fair  and  strict  law  en- 
forcement policy,  a  Rlzzo  policy  and  will  paas 
for  It  all  over  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  we  feel  that  public  support  of 
the  police  is  greater  now  than  at  any  time  in 
the  recent  past.  Unfortunately,  this  support 
Is  not  as  well  organized  as  it  might  be.  But 
we  believe  that  the  legislation  Mr  Ichord 
has  introduced  and  similar  legislation  In  the 
Senate  and  House  are  a  recognlUon  of  the 
public  attitude.  We  will  strongly  support  the 
Ichord  bills  and  other  measures  slmed  at  the 
Panthers  and  other  revolutionary  and  ex- 
tremist groups.  Again.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee. 
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PouCK  KnxiM  MOST  Be  Sioptco 

(By  JOBK  M.  A9HBR0OK1 

whea  the  Jour  Kent  State  students  <ll«l 
.Juer  tl^u  ,«.  Ifie  Ohlu  N«lcnM  Ou»rd.- 
^n«:«,  labeled  murderers  by  many,  and 

memaerj  ct  the  rerirlutlonarr  Blaclt  P»n- 
fhe?P^r  are  the  losers  sn  a  shoot  out  wnh 
'po  crr^ung  properly  -''"'^  'J;:,  "^^  ° 
"heir  duties,  the  liberal  nevre  "»«"•  '";'^": 

-Tr:^X^  rrels"*;.^^  assatju.,  on^- 
m7  oacers  11.M9  resulting  m  miiiry. 
BBhtrsi"  police  omcer..  a  34  percent  n- 
fl^  o,ltl»e».  were  Itllled.  More  lh«i  100 
^3!^m^  have  b«n  .ounded  m  unpro- 
?irt"t^c«  during  the  first  eight  nion^ 
of  this  year  more  than  a  doMn  o[  them 
titS^  i^Tthe  incidence  ol  bombing  police 
SlS^sn^lng  at  patrolmen  and  luring  them 
into  iraoa  U  sharply  increaalng 
^r^loutneM  o.  the  mounting  casual- 
„Pm^UM  laZk.  around  the  country  as 
B^k  ^thet^^d  other  extremist,  « age 
,.™rlstiar  against  pubUc  order  and  au- 
th™tr«^otte  overstated.  The  "nml»<i*- 
LSte  pllSSng  and  ferocity  of  the^  att«to 
?,T«»S.TloSg-range  campaign  of  gu'^a"' 
S.^e  with  all  "gn.  PO>n"ng  " Jirther 
Nation  to  come.  We  have  already  awn 
^Verbal  ass^Ut*  on  policemen  as  "p^ 
^^.d  to  roc*  and  bottle  throwing  and  then 
Ts^tSt^  wi"  pl«ols.  snipers'  rifles  and 

*  v'^1«ault*  hav.  been  tol.r.t«i  under 
the  FuU  Amendment  guarantee  of  tree 
™L:bMo.t  of  ua  recaU  the  eaily  school 
^^''ch^of  -suck,  and  »"«- P"^^'""^ 
^^n«.  but  names  -Ul  never  huxt  rL„°"J 
Serance  of  overt,  violence  la  a  far  dlltc.ent 

'Tnl'^t^tely.  too  many  Amerlc«.s  .ere 
mdiaer«it  .hen  organized  group.  ';'  P~P^» 
^ned  draft,  board  record.,  datroyed  c^m- 
p".rl«d  data  in  corporate  olllces  or  broke 
SoUce  station  windows  These  acts  acre 
«n^y  dismissed  a.  nothing  more  Utah 
^tlmate  protest  or  pranks.  Time  and  again 
S "reral'^apologl.t.  would  P'«'»^  '""J 
this  activity  was  protected  by  the  Fim 
.^m.ndment.  Over  a  long  P"'°^,  °'  "?*' 
they  have  cultivated  a  pennlssivenMS  that 
illowa  each  individual  to  decide  for  hlm.->ell 
wm"  laws  are  -Jusf  rather  than  yield  to 
m^  taw  "the  laid.  As  1  have  pointed  out 
^  n^erou,  occasions,  those  who  prv-daln. 
the  niht  to  violate  the  law  as  a  ■coi.siut.- 
tr^Tl  right-  and  call  law  and  order  •rcpres. 
sl^  or  -fascism-  fan  the  fire,  which  le«i 

"^t'tLl  that  the  burning  of  draft  records 
led  inevitably  to  burning  down  the  dralt 
^ard  and  the  attacks  on  corporate  offices 
Md  police  .tauons  escalated  from  allegedl> 
"leSble-  protests  to  fanatical  bcmolnBs 
Tcle«tlng  Uie  "permissible  protesls--«im 
SnoTievltable  certainty -le^  to  eola- 
tion and  the  frightening  guerrina  warfare 
taking  place  In  many  of  our  major  cities 

Those  who  are  still  willing  to  dismiss  the 
sniper  killings  of  poUce  and  other  reprehen- 
sible acts  of  terrorism  as  being  the  «oy*  b'  • 
numerically  inrtgnmcant  '«"«'„  "*°?i' 
win  and  that  consolation  short  Uved.  The 
demonstrated  vulnerabUlty  of  an  open  society 
to  the  tactics  of  terror  should  dispel  the  ..lu- 
slon  of  weakneM  In  numerical  Inferiority. 
Here  are  lust  a  few  eiamples  of  the  devasta- 
tion that  can  be  wrtjught  by  an  -InWgnlficant 
radical  minority":  In  Chicago  four  PoUoe- 
men  have  been  slain  from  ambush  since  m  d- 
June-  in  Omaha  one  policeman  was  killed 
and  seven  wounded  In  a  bomb  eiploalon;  In 
Minneapolis  a  policeman  was  ""•«  '°  ^" 
squad  car;  and  In  Philadelphia  a  police  olBcer 


was  bnitaUy  shot  five  times  sitting  at  hU 
desk  and  three  other  policemen  were  wounded 
during  the  same  weekend. 

our  society  must  move  with  firmness  and 
determination  to  protect  llaelf  against  such 
atrocities.  The  policeman  feels  abandoned 
by  the  society  which  asks  so  much  of  him. 
He  la  often  revUed  by  the  very  people  he 
IS  supposed  to  protect.  It  has  reached 
the  point  Where  he  ha.  good  reason  to  tear 
tor  hU  Me.  as  bis  fellow  citU»ns  fear  tor 
theirs  Those  who  volunteer  for  service  In 
the  law-keeplng  forces  deserve  and  must  be 
given  the  full  support  oi  those  they  protect. 
L-tlon  I.  also  needed  to  »''f»'f,.^"™?J 
who  also  have  been  repeatedly  attacked  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  ease  with  which  today  s  highly  ino- 
bUe  crlmlnals-and  of  course  they  are  that 
tor  murder  Is  always  murder  no  matter  what 
the  ob;ectlves-can  flee  from  the  «*"«  "' 
their  crimes  calls  tor  legislation  "  peraUt 
Federal  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  when  necessary  to  apprehend 
^oe.  who  deUberately  single  out  law  en- 
forcement omclals  and  firemen  tor  their 
vlclotis  attacks. 

I  have  in  the  post  introduced  legislation 
to  make  It  «  Federal  crime  carrying  stiff 
penSues  to  interfere  with  the  «tlvlt  »  of 
^llcemen.  firemen,  and  other  law  ">force- 
ment  officers  1  have  also  ;ht">f>'^«'  '^- 
latlon  calling  for  .trlcter  bomb  laws.  Last 
week  I  lolned  In  .ponsorlng  another  strong 
bill  auned  at  providing  prompt  Federal  in- 
ve.tlga.ory  assistance  when  a  ?<"'«■»"  "■• 
fireman  has  been  assaulted  or  mutA"^- 
The  State  could  rely  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments resources  and  '«'"""'"'  '«"": 
"ending  the  suspects,  yet  would  remain 
f-ee  to  try  them  for  the  offense. 

Bv  whatever  name  you  call  It-a  re'olu- 
lion  a  guerrilla  war.  a  terrorist  upr"""?*- 
Iktt  violence  which  Is  menacing  ^  ^e 
fabric  of  our  society  must  be  curbed^H^t- 
mg  he  dreadful  unprovoked  attacks  on  our 
aw  enforcement  officials  and  restoring  com- 
munity confidence  and  support  In  their  in 
finable  work  is  a  common-sense  step  In 
that  direction. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS   MORE  CAPTIVE 
TODAY.  SAYS  HORTON 

HON.  FRANiThORTON 

OF   NZW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
July  we  again  marked  CapUve  Nations 
Week  In  1959,  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
Sato  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  President  w-as  re- 
quested to  issue  the  proclamauon  each 
year  untU  all  the  captive  naUons  of  the 
world  achieve  freedom  and  independence. 
In  this  nth  year  since  the  procla- 
mation, we  have  to  react  with  sadness 
at  the  deteriorating  pUght  of  so  many 
nations  who  are  stlU  under  the  oppres- 
sive thumb  of  the  USB B. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  in  Con- 
gress can  ofler  encouragement  to  the 
mUlions  of  freedom-loving  people  who 
endure  the  domlnaUon  of  commmiism. 
and  to  their  relatives  here  m  the  Onlted 
Stales.  The  fear,  the  strangulation,  the 
anguish  would  be  almost  Impossible  to 
bear  if  these  people  did  not  know  that 
there  are  those  in  the  free  world  who  are 
working  for  their  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation. 


October  1',,  VJlO 

Despite  their  sufiermji,  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  hope  and  a  strong  will  to 
succeed  I  commend  the  people  of  Po- 
land, Hungary.  Uthuanla.  Dkraine 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White 
Ruthenia,  Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bul- 
garia, Armenia.  Axerbaijan,  Georgia,  Al- 
bania ldel-Ural,Cossackia,  the  peopled 
all  other  subjugated  nations  and  their 
countrymen  living  In  the  free  world  lor 
maintaining  their  spirit  of  freedom 

Mr  Speaker,  the  captive  nations  are  a 
reminder  to  the  enUre  world  of  the  tragic 
injustices  to  our  fellow  men  in  Eastern 
Europe.  All  of  us  should  reaffirm  our  W- 
llef  in  the  rights  of  all  men  to  be  free.  By 
so  doing,  we  are  attesting  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  his  ability  to  determine  his 
own  fate. 

These  things  need  to  be  said,  the  free 
spirit  of  the  capUve  nations,  donuiiated 
by  communism  is  deserving  ol  praise  and 
encouragement.  But  we  must  not  stop 
there  Jf  we  do.  we  wUl  be  lamenting  the 
plight  of  capUve  nations  for  years  and 
decades  to  come. 

What  we  must  do  is  probe  the  details 
of  the  oppressive  situation  these  people 
face  We  must  take  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  call  public  attention  to  the  m- 
JusUces  that  these  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  forced  to  suffer. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
I  am  talking  about,  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  stud>-  into  the  problems 
besetting  the  people  of  Hungary  Whi^e 
these  problems  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  captive  peoples,  they 
tvill  sers'e  to  point  out  In  vivid  deun.  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  1970. 

At  this  point.  I  am  including  m  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  recent  address  I 
made  to  a  group  in  my  district,  as  well 
as  a  studv  which  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  undertake  concernmg  a  re- 
cent change  of  policy  in  Hungary  regard- 
ing paosporls.  and  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence regarding  a  possible  change  in 
American  policy  wliich  would  direcOy 
affect  the  people  of  Hungary. 

FoUowing  is  the  text  of  my  recent  re- 
marks at  the  50th  anniversary  galhermg 
of  the  Rochester  Hungarian-American 
Community  to  discuss  the  consequence 
of  the  Trianon  Treaty  of  1920  for  the 
peoples  of  Central  Europe: 

First  of  all.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
was  deeply  honored  when  my  desr  friend 
Louis  Lote  asked  me  to  serve  as  your  main 
speaker  tonight  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
inuch  of  vour  time,  but  1  do  want  to  make 
several  Important  points  about  the  concern 
which  we  all  share  tor  the  sltuaaon  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

You  don't  realize  how  significant  It  Is 
that  you.  American  dtuens  with  famlUea 
and  problem,  of  your  own.  have  come  here 
to  taU  about  the  consequences  and  the 
tragedies  that  have  resulted  from  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty  In  Europe  60  years  ago  which 
mo«  Americans  today  In  1970  never  even 
heard  of.  Of  course.  It  u  not  unusual  for 
members  of  an  immigrated  naUonallty  to 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  their  home- 
land or  to  meet  together  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  their  worries  This  Is  not 
what  Is  so  significant.  What  U  significant  18 
that  you.  as  Americans,  are  devoting  time 
and  energy  to  a  problem  which,  but  fpr  your 
own  determination  and  Initiative,  might  bo 
all  but  forgotten  In  this  new  world.  At  a 
time  when  almost  all  discussion  of  public 
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Issues  centers  around  the  Soutbe«&t  Asian 
w&r,  around  protesters,  around  racial  divi- 
sion and  dissent  and  other  high-profile  prob- 
lems of  our  own  people.  It  Is  very,  very 
heartening  to  know  that  not  everyone  has 
allowed  the  deep-rooted  historical  problems 
of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug  and  forgotlen. 

The  Trianon  Treaty  was  a  tragic  mistake 
which  created  a  new  order  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, out  of  which  the  only  certain  result 
was  to  be  disorder,  disunity  and  oppression. 
It  was  the  seed,  which  once  planted,  bore 
certain  pain  and  death  lor  mllUoos  who  suf- 
fered under  Hitler  and  Stalin,  a  seed  which 
when  nurtured  by  more  mistakes  which  fol- 
lowed, split  up  nations  and  peoples  and 
families  which  could  today  be  living  In  peace 
and  tranquility  and  freedom  Instead. 

In  1970,  the  Trianon  Treaty  Is  something 
more  than  a  aeed  of  human  mistake  which 
bore  tragedy.  It  is  a  lesson  of  history,  teach- 
ing us  that  when  the  precious  moments  ar- 
rive when  men  at  peace  tables  in  the  after- 
math of  war  may  set  about  reordering  em- 
battled nations  for  a  new  life  and  a  new  era. 
there  are  factors  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  tossed  aside  for  political  expediency. 

Those  who  recarved  Europe  after  World 
War  I.  disregarded  the  lasting  factors  of  na- 
tionhood, common  language,  natural  bound- 
aries and  disregarded  prior  lessons  of  history 
la  redrawing  the  map. 

Win  we  allow  the  lesson  of  Trianon  to  go 
unheeded  the  next  time  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  more  peaceful  and  per- 
manent order  in  Europe  and  other  regions  of 
the  world?  When  the  time  comes  for  peace- 
ful and  permanent  settlement  of  problems  In 
the  Middle  East  and  In  Southeast  Asia,  will 
we  allow  political  expediency  to  sow  the 
seeds  for  future  wars  by  dividing  nations 
and  peoples? 

Only  If  people  like  yourselves  will  not  al- 
low the  world  to  forget  these  lessons  of  his- 
tory can  we  hope  for  a  better  world  In  the 
future. 

The  pain  and  sufTerlng  forged  by  this 
treaty  and  by  subaequent  events  are  stlU  very 
much  tn  evidence  in  the  present  nation  of 
Hungar)-.  Not  only  are  the  Hungarian  fam- 
ilies and  villages  which  were  thrust  into 
hostile  foreign  regimes  suffering  as  oppressed 
minorities,  the  Hungarliins  who  are  remain- 
ing m  what  Is  today  called  Hungary  are  not 
much  better  off.  "Hiere  Is  one  current  ex- 
ample which  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion In  the  press  and  news  media  that  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you. 

Earlier  this  Spring,  the  communist  regime 
In  Budapest  announced  a  new  law  which,  on 
Its  face,  would  for  the  first  time  entitle  every 
cltlxen  oX  Hungary  to  a  passport  for  foreign 
travel.  Some  publicity  was  given  to  this  new 
law,  hailing  It  as  a  great  sign  of  UbcraUza- 
tlon  of  Hungarian  communism.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  was  skeptical  about  some  of  these  re- 
ports, and  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  this  law 
and  to  fully  research  its  impact  and  its  con- 
sequences. The  result  was  startling.  First  of 
all,  the  Issuance  of  psuisports  is  subjected  to 
the  capricious  and  arbitrary  regulation  of 
several  Hungarian  government  agencies.  The 
grounds  for  passport  denial  are  so  broad  as 
to  make  any  "new  statutory  right"  to  a  pass- 
port laughable. 

Uoet  serious  about  this  new  law  Is  that  It 
haa  been  devised  as  a  tool  to  discriminate 
against  those  In  Hungary  who  have  relatives 
abroad  who  either  left  without  official  per- 
mission or  who  are  engaging  tn  activities 
which  the  Budapest  regime  deems  harmful 
to  ita  Interests  or  unlawful. 

In  other  words,  the  new  law  seeks  to  put  a 
damper  on  Hungarian  antlCommunlst  or- 
ganisations abroad  by  singling  out  relatives 
of  the  memhers  of  these  groups  for  passport 
denial. 
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Thus,  any  1956  refugee  who  belongs  to  the 
Preedom-Plghters  Federation,  any  who  be- 
long to  organizations  which  regularly  or  even 
occasionally  criticize  the  Budapest  regime, 
may  And  that  back-handed  sanctions  are 
applied  through  discriminatory  treatment  of 
relatives  back  home,  under  tills  new  passport 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  permission 
to  enter  this  Idbrary  of  Congress  study 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  I  Intend 
to  send  It  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  and 
to  those  in  the  United  Nations  concerned 
nith  international  human  rights.  For, 
there  is  no  question  that  this  so-called 
liberalization  is  really  an  attempt  to 
cripple  political  activity  in  free  nations 
like  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  where  Htmgarlans  re- 
side. I  do  not  think  oppression  of  this 
sort  should  escape  world  attention,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  think  it  should  pass 
for  "liberalization"  in  the  world  press. 

The  full  text  of  the  background  study 
on  this  new  regulation  follows: 

Nrw  PasspoKT  Rbcttlatioks  or  nuc 

HtTNGsaXAN    PEOPLX'S   RKPTTBUC 

The  Presidium  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  issued  an  edict  on  passports  on 
March  3,  ISTO.'  This  regulation  was  widely 
heralded  In  the  Hungarian  as  well  as  tn  the 
foreign  press  as  a  new  milestone  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  "liberalization"  of  the  hither- 
to harah  measures  of  commtmlst  rule,  and 
toward  compliance  with  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

The  probable  reason  for  this  claim  is  the 
Orst  half  of  Section  3(1)  of  tue  Edict  which 
provides  that  "every  Hungarian  citizen  has 
the  right  to  a  passport  and  to  travel 
abroad.  .  .  ."  However,  the  whole  picture 
may  be  seen  In  a  different  light  if  the  entire 
paragraph  is  read  and  the  provisions  that 
follow  are  also  taken  into  consideration,  to- 
gether wttb  the  regulations  Included  In  the 
implementing  decrees  wlilch  were  issued  on 
the  same  day  by  the  Government  ■  and  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.* 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Edict  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  3.(1)  £ver>'  Hungarian  citizen  haa  the 
right  to  obtain  a  passport  and  to  travel 
abroad  provided  be  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

(3)  A  passport  shall  not  be  Issued  to  a  per- 
son whose  travel  or  stay  abroad  might  Im- 
pair or  Jeopardize  the  state  or  economic 
interests  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Repub- 
lic, or  other  Important  public  interesta. 

(3 )  The  passport  shall  be  revoked  if  the  is- 
suing authority  obtains  knowledge  about  the 
clrcximstances  defined  In  paragraph  (2). 

Sbc.  4.  The  Government,  In  the  Interest  of 
the  state,  may  restrict  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports within  certain  limits,  and  may  estab- 
lish excluding  reasons  beyond  those  defined 
m  paragraph  (2)  of  Section  3. 

The  Edict  defines  the  several  types  of  pass- 
ports which  may  be  Issued.  These  are:  diplo- 
matic passports,  serrlcc  passports  for  foreign 
service  personnel,  service  passports,  service 
pBssports  for  saUors.  private  passports,  group 
passports.  em.lgratlon  passports,  consular 
passports,  border  crossing  certificates,  and  re- 
patriation certificates. 
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<  Edict  No.  4  Of  1970  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  People's  Republic:  published  in  MagT/ar 
kOzlOn^.  No.  13,  p.  01  (March  3.  1970). 

■Decree  No.  4/1970  (in.S.t  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolutionary  Worker-Peasant  Oot- 
emment  on  Passports.  Ibid.,  p.  02. 

•Decree  No.  3/1970  (inj.)  B.  M.  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  Implementa- 
uon  of  Decree  No.  4/1970  (111.3.)  Korm.  on 
Passports.  Ibid.,  p.  OS. 


The  Edict  Is  very  short;  It  only  lays  down 
the  basic  principles  and  includes  autborlzs- 
tlons  for  the  Government  to  implement  these 
principles.  Apparently  the  drafters  of  the 
statute  were  very  anxious  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  restrict  the  issuance  of 
passports  because.  In  addition  to  the  author- 
ization In  Section  4,  another,  similar  author!- 
zatton  Is  also  included  tn  Section  8,  which 
reads: 

Sec.  8.  The  Government  shall  take  care  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  present  Edict  and, 
at  the  same  time,  It  shall  be  authorized  to 
establish  by  decree  the  rules  of  iRsuance 
and  use  of  passporta.  as  well  as  the  causes 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Issuance  of  pass- 
ports. 

The  Government,  by  virtue  of  the  authori- 
zations Included  in  the  afore  said  sections  of 
the  Edict,  issued  Its  Decree  which  regulates 
in  detail  the  rules  for  Issuing  or  refusing  to 
Issue  a  passport,  and  other  conditions  of 
travel  abroad  by  Hungarian  citizens. 

The  first  section  of  the  Decree  relegates 
the  right  to  Issue  passports  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  with  the  exception  of  diplo- 
matic passports  and  service  passports  for  for- 
eign service  personnel  which  are  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Tbc  same  section  sets  the  validity  of  a 
passport  at  five  years,  which  may  be  extended 
or  renewed.  The  territorial  validity  of  a 
passport  extends  to  the  states  or  continents 
indicated  therein. 

Probably  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  Decree  Is  paragraph  (1)  of  Section  1 
which  provides  that: 

A  passport  shall  entitle  Itts  holderl  to 
travel  abroad  only  with  an  exit  permit. 

"Hits  inconspicuous  provision  extends  the 
hitherto  frequently  used  practice  that  pre- 
vented even  the  owners  of  TaJld  passports 
from  leering  the  cotmtry,  causing  In  many 
Instances  great  expense  and  irreparable  dam- 
age. It  also  makes  the  passoprt  a  worthiest 
document,  because  the  statutory  provisions 
regulate  only  the  conditions  for  the  issuance 
of  a  passport,  but  no  statute  has  been  pub- 
lished which  would  regulate  tbe  Issuance  of 
the  exit  permit,  without  which  the  pass- 
port Is  useless.  Apparently  the  Issuance  of 
an  exit  permit  remains  within  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  police,  which  may  is- 
sue or  deny  It  in  accordance  with  secret 
internal   directives. 

fills  practice  in  the  past  caused  many 
would  be  travelers,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained their  passporu,  to  obtain  the  foreign 
visas  for  their  Intended  temporary  or  per- 
manent stay  abroad  at  great  expense  and  to 
make  all  travel  arrangements  only  to  have 
the  exit  permit  denied  without  any  Justifi- 
cation. 

Service  passports  may  only  be  Issued  upon 
tbe  suthorlzatlon  of  the  beads  of  national 
agencies  to  officials  of  these  agencies  who 
travel  on  official  agency  business  If  It  involves 
state,  social,  or  economic  interests.  Service 
passports  may.  furthermore,  be  Issued  to 
Judges  and  prosecutors,  heads  and  dlvlsloa 
chiefs  of  county  and  district  councils,  em- 
ployees and  higher- ranking  officers  of  social 
and  mass  organizations,  students  who  re- 
ceived a  state  scholarship  for  more  than  one 
year,  persons  who  carry  out  international 
ogreemenu,  Hungarian  employees  of  inter- 
national organizations  and  of  Hungarian 
communications  medls  and  transportation 
agencies,  and  to  the  spouses  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  the  aforesaid  persons  In  case  of  as- 
signments of  long  duration. 

Private  passports  may  be  Issued  to  per- 
sons who  travel  for  tbe  purpose  of  official 
( economic,  sports,  cultural,  etc.)  usign- 
ments  and  are  not  entitled  to  serrlce  pass- 
ports. Pvu-ihermore,  private  passports  msy 
also  be  Issued  to  visitors  If  their  travel 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  persons  inviting 
than,  to  tourists,  and  to  persons  who  want 
to  travel  for  educational  purposes,  are  look- 
ing for  employment,  or  seek  medical  treat- 
ment. 
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Accortlng  to  tbe  gener.1  provUUon*  at  the 
n^om^lS  by  th.  opl.uon  of  tb,  employe 

ir  th^  app"<»°'  ■*  »  *°''''"  "■'  """"^  ,  -.^^ 
Ci«  ot  .  Uil-employed  applicant  the  opinion 
is^ven  by  th.  proJe«lonal  organization  and 
m^  Of  .tndenu.  by  th.  rtucat.onal  in- 
.UtmTon.  TbUi  opinion  must  b.  tak.n  Into 
consldtrallon  In  th€  adjudlcuon  ot  the  re- 
nuMt  by  the  issuing  authority. 

This  requirement  alone  practically  nulll- 
aes  the  right  to  travel  abroad  as  declared  In 
SSt  on  3  of  the  Edict,  because  it  gives  em- 
^;^  .government  agencies  or  8°"'^"' 
.nt.rnrlaeal  or  government-dominated  pro- 
t^ilOhi  organi^tlon.  a  discretionary  veto 
power  over  any  request  (or  a  passport 

Section  3  of  the  Decree  deals  with  the 
.tiuitorT  reasons  lor  denial  of  a  request  for 
a  p«^t^ls  Secaon  re«ls  -  toUows: 

Stt.Ta)  A  passport  shall  not  be  Issued 

'°  I'.r^ose  stay  abroad  might  Injure  or  Im- 
peril the  internal  ot  e.ternal  security  of  the 

^Tr,To  :rti "to^JT^^'- -  organl^uon 
or  person  engaged  In  a  hostile  acUvlty  against 

'  *"' ««^t'^hom  criminal  proceeding,  are 
in  progress,  or  who  Is  under  the  effect  of  a 
criminal  sentence; 

d,  «ho  u  under  poUc.  surveillance,  or 
under  the  effect  of  a  banishment  I  from  a 
certain  part  ct  the  country!: 

e,  Who  warns  to  travel  to  a  person  who 
IS  staying  abroad  Illegally,  or  whose  parent 
child  ipouse  .common  law  spousal,  brother 
or  sister  Is  staying   abroad  Ulegally. 

If,  the  required  financial  means  ot  whose 
stay  abroad  are  not  assured, 

,2,  The  reasons  tor  inclusion  described  In 
par  .1,.  pomt  e.  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
?a^id.  itlon  it  the  punlshabll  ty  of  the 
cnme  committed  by  the  lUegal  sUy  abroad 
or  the  possibility  of  the  eiecullon  of  the 
punishnient  Imposed  therefor  »«  ""tj-  m 

The  reason  tor  exclusion  enumerated  in 
the  above  section  ot  the  Decree  are-ln  m»t 
cases— cle«  violations  not  only  of  the  Unl 
vtSToeclaratlon  ot  Human  Rights,  but  also 
of^e  principle  set  forth  m  Section  3  of  the 

^ere  Is  no  statutory  deftnltlon  foul*  In 
my  statute  as  to  who.  or  what  behavior  may 
"nj  "e  or  ImperU"  the  security  of  the  Hun- 
garun  Peoples  Republic  Th"",°«,  "  J?"" 
JTMsum^that  the  determination  la  left  to 
the  discretionary  decision  o!  the  Issuing  au- 
thontv.  the  Mmlster  of  the  fnterior  and  his 
Subordinates,  th.  police  '"'»°rt"J_°"  '" 
basis  of  this  provision  alone  a  P«MPortm»J 
be  denied  to  anyone  who  u  merely  »"«?«;« 
ot  being  a  critic  ot  the  Government  or^e 
communist  Party,  and  consequently,  tiavel 
abroad  is  only  assur«l  to  the  subservient  fol- 
lowers of  the  regime. 

The  second  condition  la  also  repugnant, 
because  It  Is  again  left  to  the  discretionary 
DOwer  of  the  police  to  determine  what  for- 
Vlin  organization  or  which  foreign  person  la 
en^ed  In  an  activity  which  Is.  »«»»h  m 
■he^  determination.  -hostUe  to  any  socallst 
nate  ■•  The  wide  range  of  posslblUtle.  cannot 
"even  be  foreseen,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  provision  may  even  be  more  serious  and 
dangerous  to  the  cltl«ns  of  Hungary  who 
travel  abroad  and  later  may  be  accused  of 
violating  this  provision  because  they  met  a 
person  who.  according  to  the  Hungarian  po- 
uie.  IS  engaged  In  such  a  ■hostile  ."^tlvlty 

At  thlTpolnt  It  should  also  be  considered 
how  the  Hungarlmn  Criminal  Code'  defines 
certain  crimes  agali>»t  the  stale: 

Sic    127   Whoever  commits  an  act  liable 
to  incite  others  to  hatred  directed  against 
(a>   the  Hungarian  nation, 
(bl    the  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic.  Ita 
DOlltlcal  system,  any   tnndamenul  Institu- 
tion of  the  political  system,  the  Constltti- 
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tlon  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic,  or 
any  of  Its  fundamental  principles, 

(c)  International  relations  of  alllancea  or 
friendship  or  other  inttrnatlonal  relations 
aiming  at  cooperation  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

Id)   against   any   people,   nationality,  de- 
nomination, or  race,  as  well  as  on  account  ot 
their    socialist    conviction,    against    certain 
groupa  ot  people.  ,  ■  - 
IS  punishable  tor  the  crime  of  Incitement. 

Section  129  of  the  Code  defines  treason  aa 
follows:  .  .  _, 

A  Hungarian  cltlaen  who  makes  contact, 
forma  an  alliance,  or  cooperates  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  a  foreign  organization  or 
with  Its  agent  in  order  to  violate  the  Inde- 
pendence, territorial  Integrity,  political,  eco- 
nomic, defense,  or  other  Important  Interest 
ot  the  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic    •  ■ 

Espionage  Is  defined  In  Section  131  of  the 
Criminal  Code  which  reads  In  part : 

Sec  131.  ill  Whoever  offers  himself  for 
intelligence  work  for  a  foreign  government, 
foreign  organization,  or  tor  Its  agent,  or  un- 
dertakes such  work,  shall  be  punished.  .  .  . 
(2)  Whoever  acquires,  collecu.  or  delivers 
data  which  can  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  with  the 
purpose  of  having  such  data  passed  on  to  a 
foreign  government,  foreign  organlzaUon,  or 
to  Its  agent,  shall  be  punished,  .      . 

In  one  sKtlon  the  Crlmliml  Cod.  protKts 
the  Interests  of  the  other  socialist  states  by 
providing  that:  ^  -    _j 

3EC  133,  Whoever  commits  a  crime  denned 
in  this  chapter  to  the  prejudice  ot  another 
socialist  state  shall  be  punlshrt  with  the 
punishment  provided  for  that  crime. 

The  nationality  law  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic '  provided  that  Hungarian 
cltlienshlp  may  only  be  lost  by  dismissal 
upon  request,  or  denationalisation  by  the 
Hungarian  Oovernment.  The  law  acknowl- 
edges the  possibility  of  dual  nationality,  and 
regards  all  lormer  Hungarian  citizens  who 
were  not  dismissed  or  deprived  ot  their  Hun- 
garian citizenship  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment  as  Hungarian  nauonau  even  It  th.y 
renounced  their  nationality  and  acquired 
another  citizenship. 

As  a  consequence  ot  the  above-cited  legal 
provisions,  any  former  Hungarian  citizen 
mav  still  commit  the  crime  ot  treason,  not 
to  speak  of  incitement  or  eeplonage.  which 
can  also  be  committed  by  persons  who  never 
were  Hungarian  citizens,  .   ,,, 

To  Illustrate  the  effect  of  provUlon  3(1) 
b  I  of  the  Decree  on  passporW.  In  connection 
with  the  above-cited  cnmlnal  provisions,  any 
librarian  who  collects  reference  material  on 
Hungary  or  any  other  socUllst  state  may 
be  regarded  as  one  who  Is  committing  es- 
pionage. Similarly,  any  American  citizen 
who  supports  the  American  Governments 
noUcy  m  South  East  Asia  may  be  regarded 
M  engaging  In  a  hostile  activity  against  a 
soclaUst  state  Consequently,  any  Hungarian 
who  want!  to  mmt  such  people  may  be  de- 
nied a  paasport. 

The  reason  for  exclusion  deflned  In  the 
Brat  half  ot  point  ci  which  provides  that  a 
passport  shall  not  be  Issued  to  a  person 
against  whom  criminal  proceedings  are  In 
progress  Is  reasonable  and  usual.  The  second 
part  ot  the  same  point  Is.  however,  very  vague 
because  the  queaUon  of  who  Is  under  the 
eff«t  of  a  criminal  sentence,  and  for  how 
long  especially  after  serving  the  Imposed 
punishment.  Is  not  deflned  In  any  statute. 

The  provision  ot  point  d  l  Is  not  unusual. 
only  th.  measures  ot  police  surveillance  and 
banishment  are  unusual  In  a  free  society. 

The  reason  for  the  exclusion  defined  In 
point  el  ot  Section  3  (1)  Is  to  punlah 
Innocent  relatives  of  persons  who  committed 
an  act  which  Is  known  as  crime  only  In 
communist-ruled  countrlee.  It  la  quite  dim- 
cult  to  determine  when  a  person  la  staying 
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abroad  Illegally,  The  second  paragraph  of 
the  same  secuon  ot  the  Decr«  provld.s  that 
the  excluding  provision  may  not  be  applic- 
able It  the  punishability  ot  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  staying  abroad  illegally  has  ceased. 
Some  newspaper  reports  concluded  from  thia 
provision  that  the  exclusion  U  not  applicable 
to  thoee  whose  relatives  left  Hungary  prior  to 
March  22.  1963.  ijecause  on  that  tlay  a 
general  amnesty "  went  Into  effect  which  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  left  Hungary  without 
permission.  The  problem,  however.  Is  not  so 
simple, 

Plrst  of  all  the  term  "staying  abroad  Il- 
legally "  IS  uncertain  and  heretofore  unknown 
in  Hungarian  legal  terminology.  The  Crimi- 
nal Code  distinguishes  two  different  "Crimea" 
which  may  result  In  "Illegal  stay  abroad  ' 
SMtlon  203  of  the  Code  provides  that  the 
crime  of  unauthorized  crossing  of  the  fron- 
tier la  committed  by  a  person  who:  "crosses 
the  national  boundary  without  permission, 
or  with  a  travel  pass  obulned  by  mislead- 
ing the  authorities,  or  in  another  unauthor- 
ized manner." 

The  other  pertinent  provision  of  the 
Criminal  Code  Is  Section  205  which  deal* 
with  the  crime  of  refusal  to  return  home 
which  la  committed  by  anyone  who:  "left 
the  country  with  permission  and  doea  not 
return  to  ita  territory  despite  an  official  sum- 
mons to  do  so.  or  otherwise  makes  known 
his  Intention  to  stay  abroad  permanently." 
The  language  ot  the  Decree  does  not  make 
clear  which  ot  the  acts  above  performed  by 
relaUves  abroad  is  responsible  for  the  denial 
ot  a  passport  to  the  applicant,  or  may  It  be 
assumed  that  It  will  be  applied  to  all  per- 
sona whose  relatives  committed  either  of  the 
two  acta? 

However,  the  1963  amnesty  la  applicable 
only  to  persons  who  "left  the  country  with- 
out permlsolon  "  and  not  to  thoee  who  "re- 
fused to  return."  Furthermore,  the  amnesty 
did  not  apply  to  persona  who  committed  the 
crimes  of  treason  or  espionage.  It  was  shown 
above  how  widely  these  crimes  may  be  con- 
strued, therefore.  It  Is  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  amnesty  was  applicable  to  any 
person  who  escaped  from  Hungary,  Conse- 
quently, a  passport  may  be  denied  to  any 
Hungarian  citizen  who  has  a  relative  abroad, 
regardless  of  when  the  Utter  left  Hungary, 
because  the  poUce  authorities  may  decide 
that   these  relative*  are  abroad  ulegally. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  March  25, 
1970.  the  Presidium  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  proclaimed  another  amnesty.' 
This  applies,  among  others,  to  persons  who 
were  convicted  In  absentia  for  the  unauthor- 
ized crossing  of  the  frontier  and  for  refusal 
to  return.  No  criminal  proceedings  may  be 
instituted  against  those  who  announce  their 
intention  to  return  to  Hungary  to  any  Hun- 
carlan  diplomatic  mission,  and  actually  re- 
turn before  the  end  ot  the  year  1970.  pro- 
vided they  did  not  commit  any  other  crime. 
It  Is  unclear  from  the  reports  whether  the 
latter  condition  also  applies  to  persons  who 
have  already  been  convicted. 

ThU  amnesty  decision  makes  a  very  Inter- 
»llng  distinction  in  the  application  ot  the 
passport  decree.  Relatives  of  persons  who 
were  convicted  in  absentia,  regardless  of 
whether  the  latter  reluse  to  return  to  Hun- 
gary, nuiy  obtain  a  paasport  because  the  pos- 
sibility of  executing  the  punishment  haa 
ceased  However,  the  relatives  ot  those  who 
have  not  been  convicted  yet  of  the  same  act 
will  be  denied  a  passport  because  the  am- 
nesty to  them  Is  only  applicable  if  they  have 
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'  Law  No.  V  of  1981  on  the  Crlmlnil  Code 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic. 


"  law  No,  V  of  1967  on  Hungarian  Citizen- 
ship. 


•Edict  No.  4  of  1961  on  the  General  Am- 
nesty, 

'  The  offlclal  text  of  this  statute  Is  not  yet 
available  In  the  collection  ot  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Parts  of  the  present  report  pertain- 
ing to  this  amnesty  are  based  on  a  report 
published  In  the  Hungarian  biweekly  publi- 
cation Kanar  hirek.  v.  13.  No.  7  (AprU  *. 
1970).  p.  a. 
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declared  their  Intention  to  return  and  will 
do  so  prior  to  1971. 

The  final  reason  for  exclusion  gives  the 
Government  another  weapon  to  restrict  the 
travel  of  tntlzena,  because,  according  to  Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Decree,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nances Is  authorized  to  determine  the 
amount  and  the  dtstribution  of  foreign  cur- 
rency available  tor  travel  abroad. 

The  Issuance  of  a  passport  txiay  be  denied 
temporarily  (for  up  to  five  years)  to  a  per- 
son who  made  untrue  statements  In  his  ap- 
plication tor  a  passport,  who  abused  his 
paasport  by  prolonging  an  earlier  suy  with- 
out permission,  or  by  traveling  to  a  country 
other  than  that  to  which  the  exit  penult 
authorized  him  to  go,  or  by  taking  unau- 
thorized employment  abroad.  Similar  conse- 
quences are  Imposed  on  a  person  who  has 
lost  his  passport,  or  whose  passport  was 
aeiroywl  through  his  own  fault:  who  be- 
haved abroad  In  a  manner  Injurious  to  the 
interest  ot  the  country,  or  whose  behavior 
was  unworthy  of  a  Hungarian  citizen;  or 
who  committed  a  minor  violation  of  the 
customs  or  foreign  exchange  regulations. 

The  DecrM  Imposes  a  territorial  restriction 
on  foreign  travel  by  providing  that  Hun- 
garian clilzeits  may  only  travel  more  than 
once  a  year  to  countries  with  which  Hungary 
has  concluded  a  bilateral  agreement  to  this 
effect.  Such  countries  are  the  socialist  (com- 
munist) states,  and  Finland.  To  any  other 
country  visitor  passports  or  permits  m,iy  only 
be  given  once  every  two  years,  and  tourist 
passports  or  permits  only  once  every  three 
years. 

The  length  of  the  stay  abroad  Is  also  cur- 
tailed by  the  Government,  which  provides  In 
Section  10  of  the  Decree  that: 

The  stay  abroad  In  European  states  may 
in  general  be  permitted  lor  up  to  thirty  days, 
and  In  states  overseas,  in  general  up  to 
ninety  days. 

The  limitations  on  the  frequency  and  du- 
ration of  travel  obviously  apply  only  to  visi- 
tors and  tourists  and  not  to  those  who  travel 
on  offlclal  assignments  with  private  pus- 
ports. 

Emigration  Is  aKso  restricted  by  the  Decree 
which  provides  that: 

"For  a  jiermanent  stay  abroad  a  passport 
muy  be  Issued  to  a  person  who  la  over  55 
years  of  age  and  wanu  to  depart  for  the 
purpose  of  living  with  his  for  her]  parent, 
child,  or  spouse,  provided  that  he  is  not 
liable  In  Hungary  for  support,  financial  or 
public  debts." 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  grant  ex- 
ceptions In  Justified  cases. 

This  restriction  means  that  citizens  of 
Hungary  who  are  under  55  years  of  age  are 
unable  to  change  their  permanent  place  of 
living.  Those  who  ore  over  55  years,  but  do 
not  have  close  relatives  abroad,  may  not 
emigrate  either. 

Provisions  dealing  with  consular  passports, 
border-crossing  certificates,  and  repatriation 
certificates,  as  well  as  the  procedural  require- 
ments, are  of  minor  Importance  and  are  not 
d«Ut  with  In  the  present  report. 

The  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Issuance  of  passports  and  per- 
mitting travel  abroad  sharply  contradict  the 
genena  principle  of  free  travel  set  forth  In 
the  Edict  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic,  not  to  speak  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fine  and  detailed 
study  was  prepared  by  Dr.  'WUllain 
Solyom-Pekete.  senior  legal  specialist  in 
the  European  Law  Division  of  the  Law 
Library.  Librai'y  ot  Congress.  The  whole 
captive  nations'  community  owes  Dr. 
Solyom-Felfete  its  deepest  gratitude  for 
this  effort. 

Despite  this  continuing  evidence  of 
totalitarian  tactics  and  control  by  the 
Hungarian  Communists  over  individual 
liberties,  there  was  a  disturbing  report 
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recently  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
said  that  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Hungary  had  mentioned  or  recommended 
that  we  negotiate  the  return  of  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen.  To  Hungarians  it  is  a 
symbol  of  legitimate  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  has  had  pos- 
session of  tills  1.000-year-old  symbol 
since  World  War  II.  We  have  not  re- 
turned It  because  it  would  mean  to  the 
Hungarian  people  that  the  free  people 
of  America  have  annointed  the  Com- 
munist regime  with  an  aura  of  accepta- 
bility and  legitimacy.  It  would  mean  that 
we  had  abandoned  any  hope  or  effort  to 
win  freedom  lor  Hungary,  or  to  win 
meaningful  concessions  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  from  Kadar's  government. 

I  checked  this  startling  report  with 
our  State  Department.  They  replied,  for- 
tunately, that  they  liad  no  "plans"  to 
negotiate  Uie  retui-n  of  the  St.  Stephen 
crown,  but  they  did  say  that  they  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  returning  the 
crown  if  it  ti-ould  serve  the  real  purpose 
of  promoting  better  relations  between 
our  tvto  Cjovemments. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  would  be 
the  wrong  reason  for  returning  the  pre- 
cious crown.  It  is  not  the  relationship 
between  our  CSovernment  which  is  im- 
portant, it  is  the  relationship  between 
the  Hungarian  regime  and  its  people 
which  must  determine  the  legitimacy  or 
nonlegltimacy  of  that  Oovernment, 
which  must  determine  its  right  to  wear 
proudly  and  boast  proudly  its  possession 
of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

You  may  agree  with  me  that  to  date. 
Kadar's  rule,  like  Communist  rule  In 
the  other  captive  nations,  has  fallen  far 
below  that  standard  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity for  his  people  which  the  crown 
should  slBnify.  Thus  until  and  unless  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Hungary  changes 
for  the  better,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
consider  bringing  the  crown  even  a  mile 
closer  to  Budapest  than  it  is  now. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  look  be- 
.vond  the  sincere  but  general  praises  of 
the  free  spirit  of  captive  people.  We  must 
look  to  the  details  of  international  events 
and  policies,  including  our  own  foreign 
policy,  which  will,  in  the  long  run.  de- 
termine how  long  these  nations  will  re- 
main captive. 

The  issues  which  I  have  thus  related 
are  vitally  important  to  the  people  of 
one  captive  nation,  Hungary.  I  could 
spend  equal  time  discussing  the  detailed 
plight,  of  other  captive  peoples.  Let  us 
not  be  satisfied  to  glorify  and  then  foreet 
these  people.  We  must  remain  vigiiout 
of  their  plight. 

The  reduction  in  human  freedom  In 
many  Communist  countries  is  having 
its  effect  on  American  citizens.  Recently, 
an  Amerian,  visiting  East  CSermany.  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  in  prison  for  stat- 
ing that  the  stability  of  the  East  German 
regime  depended  on  the  presence  of  So- 
viet troops  in  that  country.  His  sentence 
is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  in  mori»i-n 
times. 

One  of  my  own  constituents,  a  graduate 
student,  is  in  his  third  month  of  in- 
carceration in  a  Czech  prison. 

Other  Americans  are  held  prisoners 
elsewhere  in  the  Commimist  world.  They 
have,  in  effect,  been  woven  into  the  web 
of   totalitarianism  rule  which   Eastern 
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Europeans  have  now  been  lliinK  with  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  aware  that  our 
President  has  extended  highly  success- 
ful personal  diplomacy  into  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe — notably  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia— I  support  what  the 
President  is  doing  diplomatically  in  these 
countries  in  the  hope  that  its  result 
will  be  more  freedom  for  the  citizens  of 
these  nations  and  less  dependence  of 
these  countries  and  their  governments 
on  the  military  intervention  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

On  the  eve  of  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  I  urge  that 
American  citizens  not  allow  the  present 
era  of  negotiation  to  obliterate  the  facti 
of  human  suffering  and  oppression  which 
are  daily  fare  in  the  captive  nations. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  APPOINTJIENTS 
TO  TRUTH-m-LENDINO  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  uiSBotmi 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  remarked  here  in  the  House  on  the 
outstanding  performance  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  PederiU  Reserve  Sys- 
tem in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Truth-in-Lending 
Act — title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968.  The  Board's  assign- 
ment under  that  act  is  a  very  broad  and 
difficult  one,  in  an  area  of  activity  in 
which  this  agency  had  never  before  been 
required  to  assume  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  muted  feelings  whenever  I 
comment  on  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
in  a  consumer  field,  because  the  last 
thing  the  Board  wants  is  any  further 
responsibilities  as  a  consumer  agency. 
Nevertheless,  their  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  Issuance  of  regulation  Z.  to  im- 
plement the  Truth-in-Lending  Act,  de- 
serves great  praise.  When  businessmen 
complain,  as  they  sometimes  do.  about 
the  added  paperwork  this  act  may  have 
imposed  on  them,  I  point  out  to  them 
that  the  regulation  was  drafted  by  an 
agency  which  is  as  conscious  as  any  in 
Government  of  the  needs  of  legitimate 
bu.sines5,  and  that  when  the  Board  im- 
poses a  requirement  which  Congress  left 
up  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  discretion, 
it  is  imposed  only  because  the  Board 
considers  it  essential  to  close  loopholes 
or  prevent  schemes  for  circumventing 
the  statute. 

DR.   HOLTOH  aEAPPOIHTTD  CKAjaSCAK 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  the  Board's 
conscientious  approach  to  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act  called  for  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  representing  con- 
sumers, lenders,  and  sellers  of  merchan- 
dise on  credit,  to  assist  the  Board  in  de- 
veloping policies  and  issuing  regulations 
under  the  act.  The  Board  ye.=terday  re- 
constituted this  advisory  committee  by 
reappointing  10  of  the  20  members  of  the 
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original  committee  for  terms  of  1  year 
each,  and  appointing  10  new  members 
for  2-year  terms,  so  that  the  advisory 
committee  »IU  hereafter  have  a  rotating 
member''hlp.  Henceforth,  no  member  will 
sene  continuously  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  can  be  reappointed  only  after  being 
off  the  ccnimitlee  at  least  a  year. 

The  advisory  committee,  from  the  time 
of  its  formation  2  years  ago.  foUownig 
passafe  of  the  act.  hns  been  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Holton.  denn  of  tlie 
school  of  business  adminlstrntion  Uni- 
versitv  of  California.  Berkeley.  Calif.  Dr. 
Helton  has  now  been  reappointed  by  me 
board  of  cpvemors  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  another  year. 

Also  reappointed  for  1-year  terms  end- 
ns  next  Juiie  30  are  Mr.  James  M.  Barry, 
mmaging  director  of  tiic  T«a3  Credit 
Uraon  Le,-?ue.  Dallr.r..  Tex.:  Mr.  a  C 
Car-'uch-el.  Jr..  cliairmnn  of  tlie  board 
of    As-;cd.^les    Investment    Co..    South 
Bend   ind.;  Mr.  John  E.  Eidam.  former 
prciicent.  Omaha  Bank  for  CooperMlves. 
Omaha.  Nebr.;   Mr.  William  F.  James, 
president.  Bill  James  Che\TOlct  Co..  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;   Mr.  Robert  J.  Klein,  eco- 
nomics editor.  Consu.-.iers  Onion  of  the 
t!  S    Inc..  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  MelviUe.  Jr..  senior  vice  presi- 
dent   Maryland  National  Bank.  Balti- 
m'orc,  Md  ;  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Saunders,  staff 
associate    lor    public    information    and 
neighborhood    relations,    office    of    the 
chanceUor.  Chicago  Circle  Campus,  Uni- 
versity   of    nimois,    Chicago.    HI  :    Mr. 
Miles  C.  Stanley,  president.  West  Virginia 
Labor  Federation.  AFL-CIO,  Charleston, 
W    Va  ■  and  Miss  Barbara  A.  Zimmel- 
man,  c'onsultant.  Urban  and  Economic 
Development,  Houston.  Tex. 
,n^  •.iT.MUz.as  or  tzuth  lk  Lt>.■Dl.^•o  Aovisoiir 

The  following  new  members  were 
named  to  the  committee  for  2-year  terms 
ending  June  30, 1912: 

Mr  H.  D.  Allen.  assLstant  credit  sales 
manager.  Rich's  Department  Store.  At- 
lanta. Ga.:    Mr.  Eduin  B,  Brcolcs.  Jr 
president.   Security   Federal   Savings  6 
Loan  Association,  Richmond,  Va,:  Miss 
Barbara  A.  Curan,  senior  research  at- 
torney. American  Bar  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, El.:  Dr.  Lou'S  P.  Del  Duca.  director 
of  admissions  and  professor  of  law.  Dick- 
inson School  of  Law.  Carlisle.  Pa:  Mrs. 
Lvnnett  Taylor,  executive  director.  Delta 
Sigma     Theta     Sorority.     Washington, 
DC;  Uf.  Robert  R.  Masterton,  presi- 
dent.  Sftiine   Savings   Bank.    Portland. 
Matoe:  Mrs,  Faith  K,  Prior.  extcns.on 
specialist,  University  of  Vermont,  Burl- 
ington, Vt.:  Mr.  PJ>bert  W.  PuUen,  ad- 
ministrative vice  president,  Colby  Col- 
lege,  Waterville.  Maine;    Mr.   Peter  K. 
Thompson,     president.     Mid-Continent 
Properties,  Inc.,  Plqua.  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
Harry    R,   Valas.   vice   president,   Valas 
Corporation,  Denver,  Colo. 

OTHES  mMBiEa  or  oKiom«L  coMKrmi 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  the  memliershlp  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Advisory  Commit- 
tee were  based,  as  I  said,  on  the  expressed 
desire  by  the  Board  to  limit  membership 
hereafter  to  2-year  terms.  But  instead  of 
replacing  the  entire  committee  at  one 
time,  and  have  an  entirely  new  commit- 


tee unfamiliar  with  previous  actions  and 
recommendations,  the  changeover  was 
accomplished  by  replacing  one-half  of 
the  committee  at  this  time  with  the  in- 
tention of  reploclng  the  remaining  10 
members  of  the  original  committee  next 
year 

Hence,  I  feel  it  is  proper  at  this  Ume, 
in  placine  in  tiie  Record  the  member- 
ship of  the  new  coimnittee.  to  express  my 
appreciation  as  sponsor  of  the  Iciftslation 
which  became  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968  to  the  10  members  of 
the  oridinnl  committee  whose  terms  have 
now  ended  for  tlie  hard  work  and  good 
work  thcv  did  in  helping  to  make  truth 
in  lending  an  effective  law  for  the  educa- 
tion of  consumers  m  the  costs  of  using 
credit. 
They  are:  ,    ., 

Mr  Clark  W,  BlRckbura,  general  di- 
rector Family  Service  Association  of 
America.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bowman,  credit  sales  manager.  Davison- 
Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Mr.  Dick 
Christraan.  Dick  Christman.  Inc..  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.:  Dr.  Jean  A.  Crockett 
department  of  finance.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  PhUadelphia  Pa.;  Mr. 
George  H.  Dixon,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  MinneapoUs,  Mmneapolls, 
Minn  •  Prof.  David  I.  Fand,  dejiartment 
of  economics,  Wayne  State  Univei^ity, 
Detroit.  Mich,:  Mr.  Richard  G,  GUbert, 
president.  Citizens  Savings  Association. 
Canton,  Ohio;  Mr.  Irving  S,  Michelman, 
executive  vice  president:  Budget  Finance 
Plan,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.;  Mr,  T.  o. 
Whil.\  consultant,  the  Goodyear  Tire  k 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio:  and  Prof.  WU- 
liam  F.  Willier.  department  of  law  Bos- 
ton CoUese  Law  School.  Brighton.  Mass. 


eluded  among  the  plans  are  two  swim- 
ming pools  and  two  artificial  ice-skating 
rinks. 

I  am  very  proud  and  pleased  that  the 
Taylor  city  administration  has  demon- 
strated its  foresight  in  giving  voters  an 
opportunity  to  provide  funds  for  a  well- 
rounded  recreational  system.  Too  many 
communities  lail  to  recognize  this  need 
until  most  available  land  has  been  used. 
I  am  pleased,  also,  to  see  my  hometown 
takinj  advar.tase  cf  the  oiien  space  land 
program  one  of  the  many  programs  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress  to  help  local 
communities  solve  their  problems.  It  rep- 
resents another  example  of  how  enlight- 
ened cooperation  between  Federal  and 
locii  agencies  can  help  progressive  com- 
munities plan  tor  the  future,  and  put 
Federal   tax  dollars  to  work  on   local 
projects  to  benefit  loca'  residents. 

T!)c  Taylor  recreation  plans  were  de- 
veloped by  a  dedicated  and  capable 
grouo  of  city  officials  which  include 
Richard  J.  Trolley,  mayor:  Roy  L.  Ford, 
clerk;  Louis  M.  Thcll.  treasurer,  and  Roy 
Davis,  Troy  Harvllle.  Richard  Marshall. 
Mitchell  Moran.  Robert  A.  Rapley. 
Robert  Robinson  and  Harold  W.  Siebert. 
councilmen. 

Other  members  of  tlie  city  admmis- 
tralion  are  Parker  Salowich.  recreation 
director;  William  Sicmasz,  assesiior: 
Robert  Kurts.  constable,  and  Anthony 
Nicita  and  WiUiam  J.  Sutherland,  mu- 
nicipal judges. 

To  this  outstanding  group  of  public 
ser.ants.  I  offer  my  congratulations  for 
a  fine  job  of  community  planning,  and 
my  sincere  hope  that  Taylor  voters  wiU  x 
join  me  and  them  on  Novemtwr  3  in  ap-  g 
proving  the  bond  issue  and  making  this 
wonderful  recreation  program  possible. 


TAYLOR,  MICH..  TO  VOTE  ON  REC- 
REATIONAL  PROGRAM;  FEDERAL 
GRANT  AT  STAKE 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  CHANGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesaav,  October  14,  1970 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  on  plans  by  local 
officials  in  my  home  city  of  Taylor. 
Mich  to  launch  a  $5,000,000  recreation 
program  with  the  help  of  a  $325,000  open 
space  land  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Voters  to  Taylor  will  be  asked  at  the 
November  3  election  to  approve  a  $5  mil- 
Uon  bond  issue.  Unless  voters  give  their 
approval,  the  $325,000  Federal  grant  wUl 
be  lost,  and  Uie  prosram  wiU  be  dropped. 
As  a  resident  and  voter  in  Taylor.  I 
plan  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue, 
for  I  beUeve  that  adequate  recreational 
facilities  are  a  vital  part  of  any  com- 
munity's overall  planning. 

Taylor  is  one  of  the  fastest  giowuig 
communities  In  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area,  and  land  for  parks  and  recreation 
purposes  is  fast  dlsappearin.?,  Tliis  may 
well  be  the  city's  last  opportunity  to 
acquire  adequate  sites  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  bond  issue  is  approved.  Taylor 
officials  plan  to  purchase  40  park  sites. 
inclucUng  an  82-acre  tract  that  wUl  be 
developed  as  a  community  center.  In- 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  GtTBSEK.  Mr.  Spepker.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert DeHart.  president  ol  Dc  Anza  College 
in  my  congressional  district  recently 
spoke  at  a  conference  held  at  Pajaro 
Dunes.  CaUf . 

Believing  Dr.  DeHart's  comments  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
rrprssio.VAi.  Record.  I  am  submitting  his 
nddress  for  inclusion  in  today's  proceed- 
ings: 

Thi  Chali-encz  of  Chamge 

•  Change  With  A  Purpose  Should  Be  A 
Commitment  Of  ThU  College;  Continuous 
development  and  evaluation  ahould  permeAte 
our  activities.  InsUtutional  criticism  ahould 
be  sought  and  considered  as  an  ongoing 
means  of  unprovlng.  Imaginative  and  crea- 
tive Bpprcachea  to  the  many  problems  facing 
hlcher  education  In  the  years  ahead  should 
be  encour»ged."-DeHarf8  I960  Opening 
Address.  ^    . 

I  don't  know  how  valuable  you  find  my 
opening  of  the  school  year  speeches  (this  » 
mv  fourth  nowl.  but  I  do  know  they  are 
Good  for  me.  1  hold  all  of  you  in  ^uch  high 
reirard.  and  In  wanting  you  to  feel  the  same 
alxjut  me.  I  am  highly  motivated  to  really 
Kct  myaelf  together  on  what  I  consider  the 
moat  lmport»nt  topic  for  an  academic  yeaj. 
And.  within  the  demands  imposed  on  a  presi- 


dent's time.  I  do  prepare  carefully  and  give 
It  my  best  shot. 

My  first  year  I  spoke  to  you  about  the 
characteristics  that  I  hoped  De  Anza  College 
would  achieve  as  we  grew  and  developed. 
The  moct  Important  characteristic.  X  em- 
phasized, would  be  a  "sense  of  community" 
where  the  relattonsblpn  that  developed  be- 
tween  people — trustees,  faculty,  students, 
and  administrators — and  their  Interaction 
with  each  other,  are  what  would  ultimately 
determine  the  quality  of  our  college.  My 
next  year's  speech  picked  up  In  greater  detail 
on  this  necessity  for  establishing  these  good 
relatlonehips— especially  between  admin- 
istration and  faculty — and  I  developed  the 
underlying  assumptions,  along  with  conse- 
quent organlcatlonal  structures  for  Theory 
X  and  Theory  T  organizations.  You  will  re- 
member that  I  opted  for  moving  our  college 
toward  a  Theory  Y  organization — although 
how  far  to  go  I  didn't  know,  and  still  don't 
<I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  good  or- 
ganizational structure  Is  harder  to  achieve 
than  to  write  a  speech  about.)  Since  a  pri- 
mary requirement  for  the  proper  function- 
ing of  Theory  Y  Is  the  Identification  of  an 
Individual's  goals  with  the  Institution's 
goals,  I  spent  most  of  last  year's  speech  de- 
veloping what  I  thought  our  college  goals 
ought  to  be  along  with  my  rationale  for 
them, 

You  may  remember  that  I  dldnt  really 
call  them  Institutional  goals,  but  rather 
guiding  principles  because  I  thought  "goal" 
had  a  flnflllty  about  It  that  we  know  we  sel- 
dom achieve  in  education.  One  of  those  guid- 
ing principle*  I  called  Change  With  A  Pur- 
pose Should  Be  A  Commttment  Of  Thia  Col- 
lege  and  I  went  on  to  say  that  Imaginative 
and  creative  approaches  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  us  In  the  years  ahead  should  be 
encouraged.  In  fact.  Institutional  criticism 
ahould  be  sought  rather  than  suppressed  for 
how  else  would  we  have  an  ongoing  means 
of  improTlng? 

THE  caUCtAL  ROLE  OW  CBANCK 

It  Is  to  this  concept  of  change — change  In 
our  college,  our  society,  our  values,  and  In 
our  yotmg  people  that  I  want  to  expand  on 
today.  Now  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  Im- 
pression that  change  Is  something  I  Invented 
last  week.  Our  Foothill  District  has  from  Its 
Inception  been  known  nationwide  for  Its 
willingness  to  experiment  and  change  when 
conditions  Indicated.  But  I  believe  as  we 
move  Into  the  70*5  we  are  moving  into  a  new 
era  where  change,  and  our  ability  to  adapt 
to  It,  must  become  a  central  focus  for  In- 
dividuals and  social  Institutions  alike.  And 
If  this  be  true,  education  must  play  a  crucial 
role  Ln  not  only  providing  a  model  for  change 
but  In  aiding  the  Individual  and  his  society 
to  make  appropriate  accommodations. 

Before  I  get  into  my  analysts  of  the  prob- 
lems we  will  face  as  we  attempt  to  change, 
t  would  like  to  state  a  disclaimer  or  two.  At 
times  I  may  sound  like  an  alarmist,  a  pessl- 
mtst,  a  radical,  or  a  great  believer  In  the  Ideas 
of  the  young.  I  don't  believe  I  am  any  of 
these  things  to  any  great  degree — In  fact  I 
may  be  Jiwt  the  oppoelte.  But  without  over- 
stating— or  understanding— the  case,  t  do 
want  you  to  know  how  Important  I  feel  this 
subject  Is  to  all  of  us.  So  often  we  talk  about 
change  In  such  an  abstract  and  Intellectuall- 
sed  way  that  the  Impact  of  the  implications 
are  often  lost,  and  I  don't  want  that  to  hap- 
pen. And  we  all  know,  too.  that  It  Is  basically 
people  that  must  change — It  Is  their  chang- 
ing that  creates  the  changes  In  our  institu- 
tions. 

One  additional  advantage  I  feel  we  have 
this  year  Is  the  Immediate  feedback  I  can  get 
from  you  because  we  are  able  to  be  here  at 
Pajaro  Dunes  tor  the  next  two  days  where 
you  can  set  me  straight — If  you  think  It  Is 
worth  doing.  I  do  welcome  all  of  yoxir  non- 
violent reactions  to  my  remarks. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ACCXLEBATIKO  VELOCrrT  OF  HISTOST 

Higher  education  Is  experiencing  an  ex- 
treme crisis  of  confidence.  It  Is  a  crisis  with 
many  sources,  but  none  Is  more  Important.  I 
think,  than  the  Incessant  and  irreversible 
increase  In  the  rate  of  social  change. 

Henry  Adams  was  the  first  American  his- 
torian to  note  the  overriding  significance  of 
the  ever  accelerating  velocity  of  history.  "The 
world  did  not  (just)  double  or  treble  lU 
movement  between  1800  and  1900."  be  wrote 
In  1909.  "but,  measured  by  any  standard 
known  to  science — by  horsepower,  calories, 
volts,  mass  in  any  shape — the  tension  and 
vibration  and  so-called  progression  of  society 
were  fully  a  thousand  times  greater  in  1900 
than  m  1800."  Hurried  on  by  the  cumulaUve 
momentum  of  science  and  technology,  the 
tension  and  vibration  of  society  in  1970  are 
lncalcula.bly  greater  then  they  were  when 
Adams  wrote.  Nor,  pending  some  radical 
change  In  human  values  or  capabilities,  can 
we  expect  the  rate  of  change  to  slow  down 
at  all  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  Increase  in  the  velocity  of  history 
dtuninates  all  aspects  of  contemporary  life. 
First  of  all.  It  Is  responsible  for  the  im- 
precedented  Instability  of  the  world  In  which 
wo  live.  Science  and  technology  alter  our 
world  more  In  a  decade  than  It  used  to  alter 
In  centuries.  This  has  meant  the  disappear- 
ance of  familiar  landmarks  and  guldeposts 
that  st*bUlzed  life  for  earlier  generations.  It 
has  even  meant  that  our  children,  knowing 
how  different  their  own  Uves  will  be.  can  no 
longer  look  to  parents  as  models  and  author- 
ities. Change  Is  always  scary;  unchartered. 
uncontrollefl  change  can  be  deeply  demorai- 
Isdng.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  modems  so 
frequently  feel  disoriented  and  off  balance: 
unstire  of  our  ideas  and  institutions  unsure 
of  our  relations  to  others,  to  society  and  to 
history;  unsure  of  our  own  purpose  and 
Idenuty. 

The  accelerating  velocity  of  history  has.  of 
course,  a  multitude  of  effects.  Improved 
methods  of  medical  care  and  nutrition  have 
produced  the  population  crisis:  and  the 
growth  and  redistribution  of  population  have 
produced  the  urban  crisis.  The  feverish  In- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  flrat 
consumes  precious  natural  resources  and 
then  discharges  filth  and  poison  into  water 
and  air;  hence  the  ecological  crisis.  Nor  can 
one  omit  the  extraordinary  moral  revolution 
which  makes  our  contemporary  society  re- 
ject as  Intolerable  conditions  of  poverty,  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  that  mankind 
had  endured  for  centiules. 

All  these  factors,  as  they  have  rllen  in 
Intensity  and  desperation,  are  placing  In- 
creasing strain  on  inherited  Ideas.  Institu- 
tions, and  values.  The  old  ways  by  which  we 
reared,  educated,  employed,  und  governed 
our  people  seem  to  make  less  and  less  sense. 
How  to  keep  a  eoctal  system  from  becoming 
obsolete  Is  a  crucial  problem,  that  citizens — 
and  especially  educators — must  consider  very 
Intently  today. 

The  l>aatc  task,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to  control 
and  humanize  the  forces  of  change  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  tearing  us  apart.  The 
present  turmoil  I  do  not  see  as  a  proof  of 
decay  In  America,  or  due  to  the  immorality 
of  generations  that  have  preceded  us.  hut 
OS  a  price  for  all  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  manldnd,  or  "progress"  as  we  so 
often  describe  it.  The  cutting  edge  of  science 
and  technology  has  sliced  through  ancient 
verities  and  accustomed  institutions;  it  has 
raised  up  new  questions,  new  eUtea.  new  In- 
sistences, new  confrontations.  As  the  progress 
has  gained  momentum,  the  immediate  re- 
sult has  been  social  and  moral  confusion, 
frustration,  fear,  violence.  Yet  the  turmoil. 
the  confusion,  even  the  vtolenoe  may  well  be 
the  birth  pongs  of  a  new  epoch  for  va 
In  higher  educaUon.  If  we  can  develop  the 
Intelligence,  the  wlU,  and  the  leadership  to 
absorb,  to  digeet,  and  to  control  the  cooae- 
quenoes  of  accelerated  change,  we  con  avoid 
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the  fate  of  Internal  demoralisation  and  dla- 
Integration. 

ucADxmss  roa  chamcc 
Obviously  by  now  you  know  that  I  thlnJc 
It  Is  possible  for  us  to  meet  the  challenge  at 
"change  with  a  purpose."  But  social  institu- 
tions, like  our  college,  do  not  change  unless 
they  have  a  readiness  for  change.  This  readi- 
ness grows  out  of  some  of  the  tensions  I  have 
alluded  to  already  and  I  beUeve  they  f^^ 
build  up  to  destructive  explosions,  or  equally 
destructive  erosion — or  they  can  be  chan- 
neled Into  creativity.  I  want  to  get  mora 
specific  about  theee  tensions,  and  their  crea- 
tive potential,  at  this  point  because  our 
ability  to  recognize  and  analyze  them  will 
hopefully  keep  us  working  on  catises  rather 
than  symptoms. 

r/Lc  First  Creative  Tension:  The  incom- 
patlbtlity  of  atructvre  and  goal*. 

Are  we  properly  organized  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  change — even  to  changing  the  goals 
themselves?  Let  me  briefly  point  out  some 
examples  of  Incompatibilities  of  even  our 
present  structure  with  our  goals: 

Our  goal  is  to  help  each  student  develop  u 
an  Individual  Integrated  man — our  Internal 
structure  fosters  each  Instructor  doing  hla 
own  thing. 

Our  goal  Is  universal  opportunity  for  oom- 
prehentive  higher  education — our  structuro 
still  places  very  heavy  emphasis  on  the  elitist 
university  model  designed  to  winnow  out  all 
who  can't  meet  AB,  MA,  or  PhD  specifica- 
tions. 

Our  goal  Is  to  be  student  centered — but 
enrollments  reaching  6.000.  10.000  (Oe  Ansa 
this  year  Including  day  and  evening).  20.000 
which  moves  us  from  organiBstion.  to  bu- 
reaucracy, and  finally  to  regimentation  (do 
not  fold,  spindle,  or  mutUate). 

Our  goal  is  open  communication — ^but 
structure  encourages  the  old  hlerarchlal 
pyramid  with  its  Theory  X  emphasis  that 
tends  to  isolate  the  Board  and  top  admin- 
istration Just  as  It  tends  to  make  insig- 
nificant the  individual  instructor  and  de- 
mean the  student. 

Our  goal  is  to  encourage  identification  of 
personal  goals  with  Institutional  goals — but 
our  s&ucture  does  not  provide  for  Utile  uni- 
verses in  which  faculty  and  students  can 
find  that  Identity.  We  have  not  planned  well 
for  these  little  universe*,  or  cluflt»»,  and  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  see  why  on  Instructor^ 
primary  Identification  is,  by  default,  with  tds 
discipline — and  usually  to  the  exclustco  of 
the  primary  goals  of  the  institution. 

Our  goal  Is  to  provide  empathetlc,  profes- 
Blonally  trained,  experienced  counselon  to 
asalst  a  highly  heterogeneous  student  popa- 
latlcm — but  our  structiire  (for  certainly  our 
counselors  don't  like  It)  enccniragee  a  re- 
treat to  a  cotmsellng  fort  wen  secured  by 
cloeed-door  cublcl«s,  by  long  range  appolst- 
ment  schedules,  and  a  front  line  of  defend- 
ing clerks. 

Our  goal  Is  to  move  toward  autonomy 
where  ss  many  bs  possible  who  are  affected 
by  dedatons  will  have  a  voice  in  marring 
those  decisions — but  the  preaetires  of  popu- 
lation, the  money  crunch,  and  the  Increas- 
ing demand  for  "efficiency"  (and  no  on« 
knows  how  to  define  that  in  higher  educa- 
tion t  move  us  toward  a  structure  emphaai*- 
Ing  centralization,  large  campusea  in  multi- 
campus  districts,  control  by  state-level  co- 
ordinating councils  and  state  boards  of 
govemon. 

I  hope  these  few  examples  convince  you 
that  the  way  we  organize  will  to  a  major 
extent  determine  not  only  whether  we  r«ach 
predetermined  goals  but  actually  will  dic- 
tate those  goals.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
two  years  ago  going  through  an  analysis  of 
Theory  X  and  Theory  Y  typea  of  organia- 
tlons.  You  win  remember  that  I  l>eUeved 
that  the  central  principle  of  organization  of 
Theory  X  leads  naturally  to  an  emphasis 
on  the  tactics  of  control — to  prooedurea  and 
technlquse  of  telling  people  what  to  <k>,  for 
determining  wlietlMr  tbey  ar*  dotng  it;  aad 
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tor  adnilnlsMrlng  rewards  md  punlshmMiu. 
Theory  T'»  emph»sls  on  IdentlflMOon  of 
personal  go«ls  wltli  Institutional  goals  along 
wltb  self  control  will  hopefully  lead  to  open 
oommunlcailona.  mutual  trust,  mutual  nip- 
IKirt  and  management  or  conflict  ratter 
ttan  ruppreeslon  of  it.  I  believed  then,  md 
I  aUll  do  that  a  Theory  Y  organization  WIU 
better  help  us  achieve  our  goels.  There  baa 
been  and  continues  to  be.  a  great  deal  of 
creative  tension  caused  by  our  atwmpta  to 
structure  ourselves  more  toward  Theory  T. 
In  our  discussion  groups  later  today  and 
tomorrow,  we  should  thoroughly  dlacuas  this 
tension:  Are  we  organized  to  achieve  our 
aoiils  and  to  cope  with  the  changes  that 
Seem  Imminent  In  the  lO's?  Is  our  Senate 
ormuiiMd  to  effectively  help  u»  set  and 
achieve  our  goals?  Are  we  organleed  to  wor» 
most  effectively  with  our  sister  college  and 
the  District  staff? 

The  Second  Crntire  Tension;  The  (ticom- 
ratMUtv  of  -poHMrirfn?"  fie  coOefe  aith 
acarfemtc  /reetfom. 

Amencan  higher  education,  and  especially 
the  community  college,  owes  Its  very  exist- 
ence to  its  ability  to  serve  society.  We  Amer- 
icans as  a  people  are  active  rather  than 
contemplative.  When  we  have  identlffed  s 
social  evil,  our  Inclination  Is  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  not  to  reflect  on  Its  ilgnlfl- 
canee  for  the  human  condition.  Higher  edu- 
cation IS  a  great  reposl'ory  for  the  expert 
knowledge  and  advice  needed  to  Identify 
and  solve  these  vexing  problems.  And  I  thlnlt 
It  only  Just  that  we  serve  the  society  In 
which  we  reside  tor  are  we  not.  after  all 
pftrasltlc  upon  our  community?  The  social 
bookkeeping  may  be  a  trifle  obscure,  but 
aomaWbere,  somehow,  administrators.  In- 
■tnictors  and  students  are  living  off  the 
productive  labor  of  the  working  claasee. 
Surely  It  Is  reasonable  that  the  recipients 
of  this  t>enef action  should  return  a  part  of 
its  value  to  Its  coimnumty  In  the  form  of 
an  educated  citizenry  and  cooperation  In 
socially  useful  enterprises. 

The  Issue  arises  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
termine what  form  that  cooperaUon  wUI 
take:  do  we  become  an  instrument  of  social 
change,  much  like  a  poUUcal  party,  or  do 
we  continue  in  our  uadltloiua  role  of  aca- 
demic freedom  where  we  operate  as  social 
critics? 

During  otir  conference  each  of  you  wUl  all 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  subject 
in  your  seminars  but  I  wUl  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  position.  As  an  Instltu- 
tloiv— and  even  when  we  as  Individuals  are 
in  a  poslUon  of  represenlinj  our  Institution— 
we  should  not  choose  sides  In  the  battles 
waged  between  doctrine  and  doctrine,  dogma 
and  dogma.  In  the  msrketplaco  of  Ideas.  We 
can  serve  as  an  Impartial  referee  In  the  eon- 
test  ensuring  a  place  in  the  debate  to  every 
position  and  every  party.  As  a  p«t  of  th« 
administration,  I  know  It  Is  one  of  my  re- 
spouslhUltles  to  protect  those  within  the 
ooUege  from  assaults  by  outside  crtucs.  But 
at  the  same  time  1  beUeve  I  must  guarantee 
that  freedom  of  debate  reigns  within.  Prom 
this  freedom  In  the  marketplace  of  Ideas. 
I  believe  the  greatest  possible  advance  In 
truth  and  wisdom  will  flow. 

Amencan  blgber  education  today,  despite 
Its  defense  contracts  and  ROTC  programs. 
Its  businessman  trustees.  Its  establishment 
presidents.  Is  the  only  major  Institutional 
center  of  opposition  to  the  values  and  poli- 
cies that  have  led  to  bo  many  of  our  social 
problems.  And  It  Is  through  higher  educa- 
tion. If  anywhere,  that  new  and  deeper  at- 
tacks on  the  evils  of  American  society  will 
be  mounted.  But,  In  my  opinion.  If  we 
seriously  endan^r  our  role  of  social  critic 
and  our  freedom  to  Inquire  by  estabUshlng 
partT  lines,  we  endanger  our  entire  society's 
ability  to  change  through  other  than  violent 
means. 

One  only  baa  to  look  at  my  mall  during  a 
period  of  cpsiUct  involving  some  aspect  of 


community  standards  to  know  how  strongly 
people  feel  as  "owners"  of  our  college.  And 
It  we  are  to  sucoesstully  defend  academic 
freedom,  objective  and  honest  dialogue,  and 
freedom  ol  speech  In  the  formulaUon  of  the 
changing  of  social  values  and  goals,  then 
trustees,  faculty,  studenu.  and  administra- 
tion had  better  be  standing  together  on  this 
vital  Issue. 

The  Third  Creative  Tension:  The  Incom- 
patibilitii  0/  older  jetierotton  colues  and  life 
style  icitti  younger  generation  valves  and  life 
style.  .   , 

The  values  which  people  Incorporate  Into 
their  psyches,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
develop  out  of  the  context  of  thlr  lives. 
During  the  age  of  belief,  when  religion 
was  the  dominant,  living,  force  within  West- 
ern clvUlMtlon,  people  found  meaning  and 
significance  In  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  to  the  priesthood,  to 
religious  scholarship,  to  nunneries  and  mon- 
asteries, to  the  simple  piety  of  peasant  labor, 
to  works  of  religious  art,  to  the  buUdlng  of 
magnlflcent  cathedrals,  and,  I  must  add,  to 
the  Inquisition.  During  the  age  of  empire, 
when  conquest  was  the  central  thrust  wlthm 
Western  Clvllliatlon,  the  prevaUlng  values 
were  romantic:  adventure,  widening  hori- 
zons, military  valor,  big  rUks  for  big  rewards 
were  all  highly  prized  and  men  be»me  sol- 


dleni.  explorers,  colontzer*.  develop^Aoo^' 


seekers  of  svtry  description.  Durt^pC^^ftRe 
of  capitalism,  when  money  could  Buy  power 
and  repuwtloo  and  security  and  all  the 
creatTire  comforts,  people  thought  that  rao- 
livatlon  and  cnaklng  money  were  aynony- 
mous  terms:  worlc  was  the  reason  for  man's 
living,  and  opportunity  waa  defined  as  the 
chance  (usually  through  education)  or  grab- 
bing the  brass  ring. 

Bennla  characterlzea  the  culture  that  has 
developed  from  our  present  day  valuea  aa 
.  authoritarian,  puritanical,  punitive. 
fuudamenlaiiat.  When  forced  to  chcoae  It 
tends  to  give  preference  to  property  over 
personal  rights,  technological  requlremonta 
over  human  needs,  competition  over  tooper- 
atlon.  concentration  over  distribution,  pro- 
ducer over  consumer,  means  over  endji,  tec- 
recy  over  openness,  social  forms  over  per- 
sonal expreealon.  striving  over  gratlflcatlon. 
loyalty  over  truth."  Mankind,  nature,  this 
planet,  the  future  have  been  viewed  as 
eternal. 

But  that  culture  is  changing-  Even  the 
generation  In  power,  growing  up  with  un- 
questioned faith  that  the  worid  and  man 
would  go  on  rorever.  now  know  in  their 
minds.  If  not  In  their  guta,  that  life  ItaeU 
16  In  Jeopardy.  The  generation  coming  to 
power,  the  youth  being  »ught  and  counaeted, 
have  grown  up  emotionally  iwara  that  the 
now  may  be  all  there  la;  that  the  now  may 
eud  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  ana,  or  In  a  pro- 
longed and  pitiful  whimper  aa  our  ecology 
gets  more  and  more  out  of  oalance. 

In  looking  ahead  through  the  rvmalnder 
of  this  century,  the  pervasive  values  that  are 
emerging  are  based  on  survival — not  per- 
sonal survival  that  has  shaped  man  for  so 
man;  centuries — but  survival  of  humanity. 
BUTTlTal  of  Che  democratto  and  humanistic 
verities,  survival  of  civilization,  survival  of 
the  spaceship  Earth,  I  hardly  think  I  need 
to  take  the  time  to  establish  In  any  detail 
the  perils  that  face  ub.  Just  consider; 

The  perils  of  phyncal  survival:  War:  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological:  Pollution:  3.4  bil- 
lion to  7  bUUon  by  3000  A^.:  Ecology-  *i*»* 
a  Bay  Area  resident  look  farther? 

The  perils  to  turvival  of  the  aocitU  order: 
Economic  Revolution:  cybernation  produc- 
ing abundance  to  replace  scarcity;  Black  and 
Third  World  revolution:  Are  we  rcaHy  pre- 
pared to  redress  past  Injustices;  Generation 
Gap:  not  Just  a  single  hut  often  a  double 
genermtlon  gap;  CredJbUlty  Gap:  loee  of  na- 
tional eondenoe  and  national  purpose;  Alien- 
ation: Threat  of  Faclam:  American  style. 

I  am  not  trying  fco  al&rm  you  with  tiila 
HiMwai  uat  of  parUa  to  our  aurrlval,  and  I 


realize  that  some  of  my  personal  bias  may 
have  crept  Into  my  Interpretation:  but  there 
can  be  little  disagreement  that  this  Is  essen- 
tially the  context  out  of  which  are  developing 
the  values  ftnd  the  life  styles  of  the  genera- 
tion coming  to  power.  I  see  in  my  own  sons 
value  patterns  different  from  my  own  de- 
veloping In  response  to  these  perils:  an  ex- 
istential, live  for  the  moment,  now  ortenU- 
tlon;  a  deep  Identification  with  the  beauty 
of  the  physical  world;  a  devaluation  of  ma- 
terialism: a  devallktlon— oven  irreverence— 
toward  nattonallsm  and  the  American  Way 
of  Life:  a  turn  away  from  security:  a  ques- 
tioning of  the  protestant -capitalistic  ethic 
of  work;  and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

These  emerging  value  patterns  are  not  Just 
notions  lightly  held.  They  become  manifest 
In  discernible,  nameable  life  styles:  There 
is  the  hippie  life  style,  the  street  people  life 
style,  the  Utopian  commune  life  style,  the 
political  actlvUt  life  style,  the  militant  Black 
life  style,  the  dedicated  revolutionary  life 
style,  the  dedication  to  htiman  services  life 
style,  the  youth  internationalist  life  style. 
the  research  sciences  life  style:  there  are  the 
super-squares  and  the  Crazies  and  all  the 
varlaUona  of  life  styles  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

Again  during  discussion  groups  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with 
your  colleagues  about  this  developing  ten- 
sion—and  1  hope  you  wUl  freely  critique  my 
analysis.  I  don't  believe  I'm  overstating  the 
case,  and  I  certainly  hope  I'm  not  understat- 
ing It.  We,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
perts  In   our   society   who   best   know  our 
youth,  desperately  need  to  imderstand  them 
If  we  are  to  lead  them  and  to  have  some  In- 
fluence on  the  future  through  them.  »4ar- 
garet  Mead  sums  It  up  succinctly  when  she 
states  that  It  Is  the  youth  who  are  at  homo 
in  the  now.  She  writes:    "Effective,  rapid. 
croluUonary  change.  In  which  no  one  Is  guil- 
lotined or  forced  into  exile,  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  thoee  in 
power  with  the  dl."! possessed  who  are  seeking 
power."  Not  many  of  the  older  generation  are 
listening    to    Mflrga"^    Mead's    analysis    of 
youth's  time  orientation  and  the  revolution 
In  values  which  follows  from  It.  As  I  listen 
to  my  older  friends  In  the  community  who 
do   not    have   the   opportunity   to   associata 
with  the  young  to  the  same  degree  that  we 
do,  I  get  to  thinking  there  Is  a  war  going  on 
between  ua  end  the  young.  These  fine  young 
men  and  women  I  know  so  well  turn  out  to 
be  the  enemy.  We  at  De  Anza  GcUege  must 
not  come  to  that.  We  must  continue  to  seek 
opportunities    to    associate    wUh    our    stu- 
dents— and  this  usually  means  planned  stu- 
dent activities  outside  the  classroom    The 
tension  developing  between  the  generation! 
can  be  a  positive  Influence  In  shaping  our 
future  society. 
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aas  wr  mEABT  to  suet  the  cHsixncok 

or   CHANGE* 

There  are  other  tensions  at  work  In  our 
society  to  produce  change,  but  these  three — 
the  incompatibility  of  structure  and  goals. 
the  Incompatibility  of  poutlclng  the  college 
with  academic  freedom,  and  the  Incompati- 
bility of  older  generation  values  and  life  style 
with  younger  generation  values  and  life 
style — are  the  three  most  crucial  to  be  re- 
solved for  us  In  the  immediate  future.  And 
I  ijelleve  we  are  thoroughly  capable  of  adapt- 
ing to  fundamental  change.  If  only  we  have 
the  wUI.  It  Is  a  pity  that  so  many  Institu- 
tions have  to  be  scared  Into  change  by  out- 
breaks of  anarchy.  It  Is  a  pity  we  cannot  more 
willingly  take  advantage  of  the  fluidity  of 
our  times,  the  avallabUlty  of  resources,  the 
vitality  and  engagement  of  our  studenu,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  a  society  In  the  throes 
of  greet  change.  It  Is  a  pity  we  cannot  show 
Intellectual  Initiative  rather  than  panic  and 
rigidity  at  a  time  when  the  need  Is  so  great 
and  the  possibilities  are  so  abundant  If  the 
college  cannot  demonstrate  how  freedom  and 
order  may  be  adjusted  In  a  fairly  select  com- 


mimlty.  then  what  are  the  prospects  for  the 
community?  When  a  college  presents  the 
specucle  of  faculty  vs.  administration,  of 
students  opposing  both,  and  of  all  confront- 
ing the  Trustees,  the  community  Is  sadly  dis- 
appointed. The  community  quite  under- 
standably feels  let  down.  It  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  a.>ik  that  the  college  understand 
and  Interpret  the  values  of  the  young  as  a 
top  priority. 

But  Individual  campuses  are  making  prog- 
ress and  certainly  Oe  Anza  Is  one  of  them 
Our  society  is  changing  and  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  educauon  are  changing  both 
with  and  sometimes  ahead  of  aoclety.  To 
those  who  have  waited  so  long.  It  must  often 
seem  that  the  progress  Is  agonizingly  slow 
^_   To  those   who  are  so  eager.  It   must  seem 

Uth^t  the  terribly  complex  Issues  ought  some- 
how to  have  simple  snswers.  Gardner  com- 
menu  on  the  modern  belief  that  man's  Instl- 
^  tutlons  can  somehow  accomplish  any  goal 
he  seeks,  and  on  the  bitterness  that  wells 
up  when  these  beliefs  are  disappointed— 
",  .  .  the  rage  ot  people  who  expected  too 
much  In  the  Brat  place  and  got  too  IltUe  In 
the  end."  He  says: 

"How  can  we  make  people  understand  that 
If  they  expect  au  good  things  Instantly, 
they  will  destroy  everything?  How  do  we 
tell  them  that  they  must  keep  unrelenung 
pressure  on  their  social  institutions  to  ac- 
complish beneficial  change  but  must  not,  In 
a  fit  or  rage,  destroy  those  Institutions? 

"Dissent  ...  is  an  element  ot  dynamism 
In  our  system.  It  la  good  that  men  should 
expect  much  of  their  Instltnuons,  good  that 
their  aspirations  for  Improvement  of  this 
society  should  be  ardent. 

"But  those  elements  of  dynamism  must 
have  their  stabilizing  counterparts  .  .  .  One 
IS  a  tough-minded  recognition  that  the  light 
for  a  better  world  Is  a  long  one,  a  recog- 
nition that  retains  high  hopes  but  Im- 
munlMs  against  childish  collapse  or  destruc- 
tive rage  ;n  the  face   of  disappointment." 

I  hope  that  all  of  us— students,  faculty 
administration,  trustees,  and  our  supporting 
public— can  retain  the  eesenoal  high  hopes 
and  the  tough-minded  endurance  to  see  the 
flght  through  to  a  new  day  tor  all  of  our 
citizens. 

SOICZ   SSSKNTTStS 

1  certaliUy  don't  have  pat  answers  for 
how  we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  "change 
with  a  purpose."  but  If  we  can  retain  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  freedom  to  explore  Ideas, 
to  define  goals,  to  wrestle  with  problems  of 
student  unrest  and  campus  turmoU,  and  to 
experiment  on  the  curriculum,  then  we  loUI 
find  answers.  I  can  only  suggest  some  algnin- 
cant  changes  that  look  to  be  essential  to  me: 

(1)  recognition  and  establishment  ot  the 
teacher-student  relationship  as  the  most  in- 
fluential factw  tn  the  le<tmln«  process; 

(2)  modification  of  our  curriculum  In  or- 
der to  relate  It  more  to  the  spiritual,  i»y- 
chologlcal  .ind  esthetic  needs  of  all  students: 

(31  Improved  cross-fertlUzatlon  of  Ideas 
and  knowledge  among  the  p.'x)fesslonals  with- 
in the  various  specialties: 

<4)  Involvement  of  the  academic  wtM-ld  In 
community  service,  not  militant  activism 
and  confrontation,  but  rather  In  a  conjtnic- 
(ire  Involvement  to  effect  thoee  Ideals  which 
wlU  produce  a  society  more  IdeallstloaUy 
motivated  and  les  prone  to  produce  anxiety, 
hopelessness,  pessimism,  alienation  and  de- 
viant behavior: 

(5)  continuous  and  relevant  self-evalua- 
tion within  all  areas  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram: 

(Gl  exploration,  through  Innovative  currlc- 
ular  structure  and  new  models  tor  Internal 
organization,  of  ways  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional process,  despite  the  foot  that  to  ex- 
periment Is  to  basortl  the  embarrasament  of 
failure: 

(7)  contlnttous  defense  of  academic  free- 
dom Chat  wlU  pertnlt  the  exposure  ot  the 
flaws  In  the  value  system  of  Western  Clvlll- 
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zatlon  which  lead  to  the  pursuit  of  goals  in- 
compatible to  the  psychological  and  physi- 
ological well  being  ol  man. 

THE  CRA1.LCNCE   OF   THE    1B70'6 

I  know  that  the  Kerrs,  Relssmans,  Gard- 
ners, Heilljronere,  and  many  others  have 
pointed  up  much  better  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  here  today  the  Issues,  the  tenelons, 
and  the  challenges  that  Ue  ahead  In  the  70'«! 
Many  people,  and  educators  are  prominent 
among  them,  feel  pessimistic  about  the  next 
decade  and  there  Is  plenty  In  our  world  to 
cause  that  feeling.  But  I  am  not  pessimistic 
about  our  future:  I  feel  much  like  Emerson 
when  he  said.  "This  time  like  all  times  Is  a 
very  good  one  if  one  but  knows  what  to 
do  with  It."  And  "what  to  do  with  It"  Is  why 
we  arc  here  together  at  Pajaro  Dunes. 

Planned  "change  with  a  purpose"  requires 
energetic  and  dedicated  advocates.  Kot 
everyone  will  choose  to  be  an  advocate,  but 
I  believe  all  should  be  uUUng  to  honor  those 
who  try  The  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that 
planned  change  will  not  happen  unless  there 
Is  a  wide  commitment  to  It  My  earnest  hope 
Is  that  an  environment  has  been  created  at 
our  De  Anza  College  that  win  not  only  per- 
mit but  encourage  the  changes  I  see  ahead 
tor  us  In  the  70's  It  we  are  to  live  up  to  our 
promise — and  our  promises. 

At  a  recent  conference  I  heard  Clark  Kerr 
evaluate  his  tenure  ot  odlce  as  president  ot 
the  University  of  California  by  stating  that 
he  left  his  position  as  he  came  to  it.  "Fired 
with  enthuslom!"  Well,  I  certainly  come  to 
my  Job  as  first  president  of  our  De  Anza 
College  flred  with  enthusiasm  and  I  have 
fell  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I  will 
be  leaving  that  way.  But  however  I  leave  it 
will  be  stUl  believing  this :  Institutions  which 
are  for  teaching  must  honor  and  respect 
teachers;  Institutions  which  are  for  a/I  peo- 
ple must  honor  and  respect  Its  mlnorltles- 
and  above  all.  Institutions  which  are  tor  the 
young  must  honor  and  respect  the  young  I 
know  the  potential  that  exists  In  this  very 
room,  in  our  staff,  in  our  minorities,  and  in 
our  students  If  we  can  but  find  the  means 
for  releasing  It.  We  can  find  that  means  It 
we  will  continue  to  work  together — to  com- 
bine pragmatism  and  Idealism  with  compas- 
sion In  seeking  the  changes  that  ore  upon  us 


PROGRESS  ON  CHARTTERS  CREEK 
FLOOD  CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PXHNST1.V&NXA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESFJITATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1S70 

Mr.  FOLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  am  sending  to  citizens  of  my  district  to 
alert  them  to  the  excellent  jirogress 
which  is  being  made  for  flood  control  of 
Chartiers  Creek  in  our  area: 

OcTODia  14.  1870. 

New  DEvii.opuxirTS  on  CRAxms  Flood 

CONTXOL 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  write  to  you  people 
who  are  on  my  personal  list  and  those  par- 
ticularly Interested,  to  let  you  know  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  on  the  Chortlers 
Creek  Flood  Control  Prc^ram.  which  means 
so  much  t^  every  community  around  Chor- 
tlers ■7alley.  My  Itlend  Cong.  Tom  Morgan 
of  Washington  Co.  and  I  for  Allegheny  Co 
have  cooperated  well  on  over-aU  support 
tor  Chartiers  construction  for  both  counties. 
Flood  control  Is  an  absolute  neeemty  for 
us  to  keep  and  develop  our  fine  Indtutrlee 
and  Increase  the  number  of  jobs,  as  Cfear- 
Uers  Tilley  Is  one  of  mir  Bnest  mduttnoi 
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and   manufacturing  valleys   in  the  United 
Slates. 

I  have  been  working  hard  In  Washington 
for  our  new  grant  ot  •6,700,000  In  Federal 
funds  for  the  current  Fiscal  Year  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  the  Chartiers  Valley  Flood 
Control  project.  This  u  the  fuu  amount 
requested  by  VS.  Army  Engineers  and  my- 
self as  your  Congressman  imder  mv  original 
resolution  to  authorise  the  work  for  the 
Chartiers  VaUey  Flood  Control.  In  the  post 
four  years  we  have  obtained  grants  ot  (4.6 
million  Federal  funds. 

This  continues  to  be  a  hard  flght  m  these 
times  ot  budget  cutting,  so  I  am  wnung 
to  share  with  you  my  gratitude  lor  the 
flue  support  I  have  received  as  your  Con- 
gresaman  from  local  officials.  Legislators. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Flood  Control  Au- 
thority, labor  umous,  civic  and  Church 
groups.  It  is  only  by  such  excellent  team 
work  across  party,  boro  and  township 
luies  that  we  are  able  to  announce  this 
fine  success. 

The  local  U.S.  District  Engineers  hsndUng 
construction,  have  oh  IS  October  conllnned 
to  me  to  announce  the  progress  and  plans 
for  prompt  construction  ot  the  major  port 
of  Chartiers  Valley  Flood  Control: 

111  Unit  One— 3.1  miles  In  the  Thom- 
burg.  Cralton  and  East  Carnegie  areas  Is 
being  completed  In  October  1970. 

(3)  Construction  on  Unit  Two— 2J  mUes 
from  East  Carnegie,  through  Carnegie  to 
Collier  Townahlp.  now  under  contract  wUl 
be  continued  with  real  progress  now  being 
made. 

(3)  Construction  of  Unit  Three— 2.8  miles 
In  the  Qlendale.  Heidelberg,  Woodvllle  area 
WlU  begin  In  December  1970,  and  la  scheduled 
for  prompt  action  by  UB.  Engineers. 

With  my  grateful  appreciation  to  our  local 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  organliauon.  and  to 
every  concerned  dtlun.  local  official  or- 
ganlzsuon  and  Church  fia  their  cine  and 
patriotic  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

se     w  ^"*  Ftn.rox. 

«^S- — We  have  also  been  able  to  get  this 
year  the  first  grant  of  »30.000,  the  tail 
amount  that  with  VS.  Englneets  we  worked 
fM-,  to  proceed  with  Saw  Mill  Run  and  Wen 
End  flood  control  program  study  for  con- 
struction.— Jiac. 


AMERICA'S  ALLIANCE  WITH 
THAILAND 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITKD  STAIBB 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  expensive,  yet  unaudited  al- 
liances the  United  States  has  is  that  with 
ThaUand-  Well  over  »J  billion  of  Amer- 
ican assistance,  in  various  forms,  has 
been  provided  the  mmtaiy  regime  In 
Bangkok  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  UDtU  recently,  however 
tliere  has  been  little  awareness  ol  what 
has  happened  to  that  money. 

In  an  exceptionally  well-researched 
paper  on  this  subject.  Miss  Franoa 
Zwenlg  of  the  Student  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Affairs  located 
here  In  Washington  has  discussed  the 
whole  question  of  America's  relation- 
ship with  Thailand.  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  that  my  eoUesgues  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  what  Miss  Zvenlg 
has  written. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  paper  be  inserted  in  the 

RlCOXD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
asfoUoTs: 

TMAIUINO:   Onil  TXOCM-K)  AU.Y  IN  SOUTHIAST 

Asia 
over  lUe  pMt  20  yean  the  United  SUte. 
bu  quiet  IV  spent  more  than  M  billion  In 
mimarv  and  econonUc  aid  In  Thallimd.'  Thai- 
land ejempllfies  United  stales  involvement 
m  the  absence  ot  publicly  defined  lorelgn 
Dollcy  commitment*,  an  involvement  that  be- 
tlns  on  an  innocently  small  scale  and  pro- 
ceeds by  sheer  bureaucratic  Ir.ertla  Into 
situations  demanding  unenpected  and  unap- 
pralsed  OS  obligations  What  commenced 
is  a  75-iniLn  advisory  group  and  HO  million 
in  1950  no»  embroils  pollcymateta  l"  »^  "^ 
teinal  debate  over  the  presence  ol  4a.0(W 
US.  troops  on  eight  bases  and  US  responsi- 
bilities for  the  Thai  economy  when  the  troops 
are  withdrawn.* 

Given  a  public  aroused  about  Vie™™- 
It  15  diacult  to  mane  decisions  about  Thai- 
land without  the  content  of  a  specific  foreign 
oollcy  Now  that  we  are  so  Involved  there. 
OS.  pollcvmalters  are  finally  asUng  the 
fundamenial  question:  U  Thailand  vital  to 
the  United  States  In  the  1970's? 

A  rasponalble  scrutiny  ot  n.S,-Thal  rela- 
tions must  Include  the  following: 

1  Evaluauon  and  public  admission  of  the 
old  and  by  now  shaky  premises  of  US.  aid 
to  Thailand.  ^    „e 

2  A  reallatlc  defliilUon  of  present  D.s. 
policy  toward  Thailand  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia- 

3  A  troop  withdrawal  U  no  Justification  Is 
oBered  lor  their  continued  presence  In  Thai- 
land 

».  A  publicly  debated  appraisal  of  further 
VS.  military  aid  to  Thailand. 

WHAT    la   THX    VJ&.    aiXATIONSHIP    WTTM 
THAILAND? 

US -Thai  relatlona  since  1950  have  been 
based  on  the  premise  that  ThaUand  la  vital 
to  US  Interests.  PoUtlclana  and  dlplomata 
aliae  have  voiced  concern  about  "the  land  of 
smiles  ■•  four-filths  the  size  of  Teiaa.  with  a 
population  of  35  million.  located  In  tje 
heart  of  the  Southeast  Aslsn  rlcebowl.  Edwin 
Stanton,  .tmbassador  to  Thailand  In  the  late 
1940-s  and  early  1950'b,  wrote  In  1954.  II 
Thallanda  freedom  and  Independence  can  be 
preserved,  the  heart  and  much  of  the  body 
of  Southeast  .\sla  wUl  have  been  saved."  "  In 
May  1961.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
asserted  In  "sngkok:  "Nothing  la  more  Im- 
portant to  the  United  States  than  the  in- 
teirrlty  r.f  your  country."  •  Four  agreements 
comprise  a  legalistic  basic  for  this  VS.  con- 
ce-n  shout  ThaUand;  they  came  In  response 
to  the  perceived  Communist  threaU  in  1950, 
1954.  i9«2.  and  1984-6. 

The  Thais  demurely  accepted  VJB.  atten- 
tion and  generosity  with  the  understanding 
that  the  arrangements  entered  Into  were  of  a 
■delicate"  nature  better  kept  unpablldtjiKl. 
until  a  year  ago  there  were  very  few  Thai 
disclaimers  of  American  aid  aad  there  ware 
poute.  periodic  reaeaurancea  of  support  for 
the  n.S.  position  m  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  ihst  the  delicate  arrangement  haa 
been  unsettled  by  VS.  domestic  discontent 
with  the  Vietnam  War,  a  change  of  admin- 
istrations and  prtontlos,  and  the  eipanalon 
of  the  war  into  neighboring  Oambodla.  TOal 
political  leaders  openly  eipreas  doubts  about 
bontlnued  dependence  on  the  United  States. 
The  Thai  hesitation  about  sending  troops 
into  CambodU  reveals  that  they  no  longer 
regard  the  VS.  as  a  relUhle  ally.  As  with 
Vietnam,  the  Thais  demand  that  the  VB. 
cover  the  eoet  of  fighting  to  Cambo<lla^WjO 
aware  at  Japanaw  noa-lnTol»«iB«nt  ana  to* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

V3.  position  on  eventual  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Thais  know  they  cannot 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  coUecttve  secu- 
rity role. 

The  uncertainty  generated  by  the  present 
American  confusion  over  priorities  has 
severely  shaken  the  Thai  political  scene.  The 
Thais  by  necessity  listen  closely  as  the  United 
States  agonizes  about  Its  future  global  role. 
American  hawks  and  doves  alike  ponder  the 
•what  win  happen  if  the  U.S.  withdraws? 
quesuon  and  prepare  to  beat  their  breoita 
whatever  the  outcome  They  evince  a  com- 
mon unwllUngness  to  admit  that  major 
powers  sacrifice  the  lesser  powers  on  a  na- 
tional interest  basis  de.splte  all  the  protesta- 
tions smaller  nations  like  ThaUand  have  to 
lace  reality.  Dialogues  with  the  Russians  stjd 
Chinese  are  continuing  now  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  with  results  In  the  form  of  Busslsn- 
Thal    trade    agreements    and    cultural    eJt- 

changes.  ^      , ,.„ 

In  the  sweeping  review  of  past  foreign  po- 
Ucy  undertaken  by  the  Nlion  admlnlst^tlon. 
Thailand  comes  In  for  eiamlnstlon.  U-S^ofl^- 
^Wom  poses  this  question  tor  ""e'f  Js  ThM" 
land  stUl  vital  to  US  Interests  Whatever  an- 
swer the  National  Security  CouncU  def' "s 
upon  is  so  very  susceptible  to  ">.  tramtwn 
of  continuity  in  foreign  policy  that  little 
5>ange  1.  intlclpated.  President  NUons 
OuaiS  Doctrine  suggests  that  the  basic  com- 
mitment to  ThaUand  remains  the  same.  The 
only  distinction  between  the  pturt.  and  pro- 
lecwd  US.  involvement  In  Thailand  Is  that 
the^us  wlU  definitely  have  the  primary  re- 
a^naSmty  for  defense,  i.e..  fighting,  and 
^  VS..  the  secondary  responsibility.  I.e., 
thesupplyof  arms,  money,  and  advisers. 

If  It  doe.  turn  out  that  Thailand  U,  no 
longer  considered  "vital."  the  poUcymjkOT 
wlUhave  to  make  adjustments  for  a  backlog 
of  twenty  years  ot  rhetoric.  The  Thais  how- 
Tver  may  decide  that  they  prefer  to  look  else- 
there  and  may  find  It  «lvant.geo«s  to  Join 

the  ranks  of  the  nonallgned.         

war  a  th«  tiKinn  srarra  arraxwna  ih 

TBAIl,ANDf 

Leonard  Unger.  the  present  OB_  »mb«- 
sador  in  Bangkok,  teatlfl^  ^°"^ 
Symington  subcommittee  in  "ovem^r^igM. 
iid  enumerated  four  reasons  wl^T  '^e 
United  States.  .-  Interested  In  ms^nt-nlng 
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It  Is  dlfllcult  to  conceive  of  China's  Invmd- 
me  UWJS  and  Thailand  given  her  present  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Natl^ 
allst  China.  The  road  built  by  some  6.000 
Chinese  was  conmilasloned  In  i960  and  be- 
gun in  1960  St  the  request  of  Suovanna 
Phouma.  the  present  premier  ot  Laos. 

No  3  As  soon  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  ends. 
the  U.S.  troops  wlU  leave  ThaUand  unless 
Ungers  -things  of  a  security  nature"  meana 
that  the  U.S.  sees  Thailand's  bases  as  part 
ot  the  containment  perimeter  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Chins.  Thailand's  own  attitude 
toward  the  'Vietnam  conflict "  Is  Interesting. 
Beginning  In  the  1930's  Vietnamese  refugees 
tmcludlng  Bo  Chi  Mlnh  from  1928-30) 
poured  into  northeastern  Thailand.  Angry 
at  the  French  lor  the  seizure  of  Laos  and  the 
eroanslon  of  Cambodia,  the  Thais  received 
an  estimated  50.000  to  70.000  Vietnamese 
Nleelng  from  the  colonial  French  regime.  By 
the  end  of  1961.  at  Thai  InsliiUnce  some 
38  000  were  repatriated  to  North  Vietnam. 
Due  to  the  traditional  ethnic  hoetlUtles  be- 
tween the  Thais  and  the  Vietnamese,  the 
remaining  40.000  Vletiuuneee  do  not  wield 
any  major  poUtlcal  Influence. 

No  4  The  lack  of  success  In  any  previous 
cooperative  ellorta  In  the  region  does  not 
lessen  the  Ambassador's  optimism.  Slnga- 
oores  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  maln- 
Jins  "The  eventual  fate  of  South  and 
southeast  Asia  Is  dependent  more  upon  re- 
sultant poUcy  decisions  of  America.  China 
and  Russia  (put  In  alphabetical  order  and 
not  their  respective  order  of  Influence),  than 
in  the  decisions  of  the  dozen  or  mora  gov- 
erimienu  In  the  region."" 

WHAT  IS  THE   LtOALIirTC  BASIS  n*  US.- 
THAl  aSXATIOKST 

7.  jrilltary  assistance  projrom 
In  1960  under  Public  Law  329  of  the  SIst 
Congress,  the  US.  gave  Thailand  aid  through 
the  Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation 
Agreement  and  MlUtary  Assistance  Treaty  to 
upset  the  -dynamic  timetable  "  >■  ot  the  Oom- 
mA^ts  fresh  from  their  success  In  main- 
land China.  Phlbun,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Thailand,  readily  concurred  with  the  Amer- 
ican anoylsla  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Communists  In  Thailand  m  1950.  Phlbun 
was  the  same  Individual  who  had  signed  a 
military  alUance  with  the  Japanese  and  had 


Uru-tei  srat«   -  ^^^^^^^ ^:^^''^,     r'^as"r'^n:S."J^e  MiristTrT  ^e 
close  cooperative  relation.  irtthTT-ai  .™„,ance  ot   U.S.   military   and  economic 


fiootnotss  at  and  of  artlds. 


frt^n^SruTng'to  t-rcTpaci^  of,that  coun 
try  to  preserve  lU  independence. 

No   I.  Thoilond's  slrotejic  loeoMon  It  Is  a 
crossroads,  an  International  air  oenUr.  and 

a  biiiler  state.  _,       . 

No.  2.  Diollaiul's  par*  In  th»  oo"""""*"' 
0/  mainland  C>it„a.  We  are  '°ter«ted  In  en- 
couraging a  "world  order  In  which  Independ- 
ence by  an  outside  aggreBKir'a  force. 
"No  3  Thailand's  Immediate  relevance  to 
the  Vietnam  confilct  "as  well  as  the  conduct 
o?  .^r^g»  ot  addiuom^  """^kS; 
portent  to  u.,  including  some  which  j^twe 
;  direct  relaUon  to  our  own  ••<:'"»''„,»  ™* 
transmitter,  communications  and  tr'mapolt 
facilities  and  "things  of  a  security  nature^  • 
No  4  ThaUand'B  potential  leadership  role 
in  the  "development  of  a  conoete  P"*^ 
of  regional  cooperation  In  Southeat  Asia  and 
perhapa  a  larger  Asian  sphere."  " 

Analysis  of  Ambassador  Unger's  po'nts  in- 
dlcMe.  «me  insufllclencle.  in  the  rational. 

"'"lloT  As  Senator  rulbright  remarked  in  the 
Symington  hearings,  every  Pla«  Ua  "CTO"- 
SSr^It  Is  questionable  to  label  ThaUand  a 
buffer  state  when  the  VS.  has  no  real  oom- 
mltmenu  to  defend  Burma  or  MaUyaia. 

No.  2.  So  tar  the  Chinese  threat  to  Th^ 
land  has  amounted  to  (a)  trMnlng  ol  2300 
SSa  and  Meo's  alnce  1954  (b)  a  limited 
provision  ot  arm.  (c)  propaganda  and  (d) 
a  road  buUt  In  northern  Laos  conneoting 
aouthsm  China  and  northern  Thailand."  No 
maolng  of  troop,  in  .outhsro  Chlnato 
UiTwtan  an  ontland  InrasloD  t>—  oonumO. 


acceptance  ot  U.S.  military  and  economic 
assistance  enhanced  Phlbun's  own  political 
position  Thai  politicians  took  note  that  in- 
voking Communism  not  only  elicited  for- 
giveness from  the  Americans  but  also  their 
money.  President  Traman  approved  a  grant 
of  HO  mlUlon  in  mUltary  aid  for  ThaUand. 
Over  the  neit  year  the  Thais  received  enough 
arms  to  outfit  ten  army  bataUIons.  The  air 
fore*  gained  lighter  planes  and  the  navy. 
vessels  A  75-man  VS.  Military  Assistance 
Group  (MAAO)  arrived  to  train  a  45.000  man 
army. 

//;.  SEATO  treats 
The  nekt  stage  in  the  US.  commitment 
to  Thailand  came  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  which  parti- 
tioned Vietnam.  The  VS.  IronlcaUy  inherited 
the  French  colonial  empire  and  Secretary  ol 
State  John  Foster  DuUes  sought  to  protect 
the  legacy  with  the  eight  member  Southeast 
Asian  Treaty  Organisation.  ThaUand,  the 
only  Manna  Pact  member  on  the  mainland, 
was  designated  as  SEATO  headquarters, 
Burma  and  India,  declared  neutrals,  refused 
tn  Join  Japan  and  Indonesia,  two  major 
Asian  powers,  are  not  members.  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  were  eicluded. 
The  other  members  of  the  almost  defunct 
agreement  are  the  PhlUpplnes.  PaWstan, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  Oreat  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States. 

At  the  opening  BEATO  Onncl!  me«J;°« 
fr^  FebmirrS-M-  1»M-  "^  °"^J??* 
US.  foreign  poUcy  to  conntrles  msh  a*  TBal- 

land. 
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"Ualt«d  States  foreign  policy.  In  Ita  butc 
aspects,  has  always  rested  on  two  proposi- 
tions. The  flriit  Is  that  we  want  our  own  peo- 
ple to  enjoy,  in  peace  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. The  second  is  that  we  cannot  assure 
the  liberty  for  ourselves  unless  others  also 
have  It.  Freedom  cannot  thrive  In  an  en- 
vironment that  li  hostile  to  freedom."  '* 

In  1054  the  U.S.  expanded  the  MAAG  mis- 
sion to  400.  Military  assistance  Jimiped  to 
•29.7  million.  Work  began  on  Friendship 
Highway,  a  300-mlle  road  connecting  Bang- 
kok to  the  Lao-Tbal  border. 

///.  Thanat-Ruak  agreement 

In  March.  1961.  Secretnry  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  paraphrased  Mr.  Dtilleg  at  the  seventh 
SEATO  Coimctl  conference :  "We  cannot 
Imagine  the  survival  of  our  own  free  In- 
Btltutlona  If  areas  of  the  world  distant  from 
oiur  own  shores  ore  to  be  subjugated  by  force 
or  penetration."  =-  Bolstered  by  such  assur- 
ances but  alarmed  by  the  de'erloratlng  situ- 
otlon  in  Lao«,  Thai  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khomnn  came  to  Washington  in  March,  1962. 
One  week  of  negotiation  between  Thanat  and 
Rusk  produced  an  amendment  to  the  SEATO 
treaty:  the  obligation  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes  .  .  .  does  not  depend  upon  the  prior 
agreement  of  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty. 
since  this  treaty  obligation  is  Individual  as 
well  as  collective." '" 

SEATO's  blluterallzation  was  confirmed 
with  the  dispatch  of  "about  10.000  VS. 
ground  (combat  forcesl  and  air  force  per- 
sonnel to  TliHllnnd"  '■  even  though  token 
forces  were  sent  by  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  (In  connection  with  an  al- 
ready-scheduled SEATO  military  exercise). 
The  Kennedy  Administration  later  removed 
the  troops  when  Laos  no  longer  seemed  to 
pose  a  threat  to  Thailand.  Secretary  of  State 
willinm  P,  Rogers  reaffirmed  the  Thanat- 
Rufik  agreement  In  the  spring  of  1969. 
tV.  Joint   planning 

Before,  during,  and  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Incident  and  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  full-scale  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  Joint 
military  planning  was  Instituted  and  Thai- 
land became  even  dearer  to  the  U.S.  policy- 
makers, and  the  Cnlted  States  became  even 
dearer  to  Thailand.  Construction  of  air  bases 
began  early  In  1965  and  by  the  end  of  1965, 
there  were  25  000  Air  Force  personnel  In  the 
country.  The  United  States  bought  the  !and 
for  the  bases,  equipped  them  for  the  Vlet.iam 
War.  but  the  bases  are  Thai.  There  la  no 
status -of- forces  agreement  with  Thailand, 
unlike  South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea. 

A  military  contingency  plan  was  drawn  up 
in  1965  between  the  U.S.  military  and  the 
Thais  in  Bangkok.  The  text  of  the  agreement 
provided  that  American  troops  would  help 
the  Thai  Army  oppose  Communist  forces  In 
Laos  before  any  such  troops  could  cross  the 
Thai  border,  the  U^.  military,  reacting  to 
public  discussions  of  the  plan,  contends  that 
the  plan  is  but  one  of  many  and  that  antici- 
pating such  situations  and  providing  for 
such  contingencies  la  required  of  them.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  says  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  plan  and  that  he 
would  come  to  Congress  before  it  was  imple- 
mented. The  UJS.  Senate  passed  the  first 
Cooper-Church  amendment  In  December. 
1969.  preventing  American  troops  from  being 
committed  to  combat  in  Thailand  or  Laos 
without  prior  Congressional  approval. 

IS    THAILAND    AKOTHCH    VIETNAK? 

The  four  arrangements  delineated  above 
form  the  cornerstones  of  U.S.-Thal  relations. 
Although  moit  of  the  42.000  U.S.  troops  are 
In  Thailand  In  Vietnam -related  activities, 
there  Is  a  real  possibility  that  they  may  be 
called  on  to  defend  the  bases  In  case  of  at- 
tacks on  the  base  at  Udom  in  northeastern 
ThaUand — one  In  1968  and  one  timed  to  co- 
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tnclde  with  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Bang- 
kok In  1969.  This  smaU  incidence  of  Insurg- 
ency acuvity  seems  attributable  to  a  policy 
decision  by  the  insurgent  leadership. 

Since  1950  the  main  thrust  of  U.S  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  has  been  to  bolster 
the  Thai  counter  Ins  urgency  eftort."  The 
United  States  and  Thai  policy  Is  that  mili- 
tary security  must  precede  all  other  en- 
deavors. Every  U.S.  agency  In  Thailand,  ex- 
cept the  Peace  Corps,  reflects  the  common 
Thai  and  U.B.  dependence  on  military  solu- 
tions to  the  complexity  of  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1957  AID  has  helped  train  the 
Thai  police,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Provincial  Police  and  the  Border  Patrol,  AID 
has  aaJisted  in  the  buildup  of  the  Air  Sup- 
port Division  of  the  Thai  National  Police  De- 
partment by  providing  aircraft,  advisory  serv- 
ice in  operations,  and  maintenance  and  sup- 
port for  the  training  of  Thai  personnel 
needed  to  fly  and  maintain  the  alrcr^it.  Re- 
cently the  Defense  Department  bad  to  cut 
down  the  .supply  of  helicopters  because  the 
police  were  taking  to  the  air  and  abdicating 
their  control  of  the  roads 

Most  of  U.S.  AID  money  has  gone  Into  the 
Accelerated  Rural  Development  Prc^ram 
begun  in  1964  by  the  Thai  government  tn 
Six  provinces  of  the  Northeast.'*  ARD  places 
emphasis  on  road-building:  the  latest  proj- 
ect Is  the  circular  rood  connecting  Udorn, 
N'akon.  Ptaanom.  and  tJbon.  the  slt«5  of  three 
air  bases.  AID  officials  point  to  the  roads  as 
evidence  of  the  Thai  government  concern 
with  northeastern  Thailand.  Critics  point 
to  the  military  transport  objectives  of  the 
"circular  highway"  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Friendship  Highway. 

The  United  States  has  problems  exercising 
control  over  the  military  equipment  it  has 
provided  to  the  Thai  armed  forces.  U.S,  arms 
have  proved  to  be  as  useful  in  local  power 
struggles  as  in  combatting  Insurgents.  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials  dezry  the  fact 
that  the  top-rate  First  Army  remains  around 
Bangkok  amid  persistent  threats  of  coups 
andl  blackmail  through  shows  of  force — 
rather  than  gomg  upcoimtry.  Another  very 
dangcrcus  misu^ie  of  VS.  equipment  Is  the 
napalming  of  hlUtrlbe  settlements  m  the 
North.  In  addition  to  the  officially  denied 
napalming  the  government  does  not  extend 
citizenship  rights  to  the  hilltrlbesmen  and 
forbids  them  to  grow  opium,  their  chief 
means  of  livellhocd 

Up  to  now,  the  ethnic  homogeneity  of  the 
Thais  oomblned  with  a  lo>*&lt7  to  the  King 
and  the  country  and  a  GNP  per  capita  of  8157 
(a  35';^  Increase  since  1957)  have  effected 
stability.  Thailand  faces  real  problems  If  the 
Insurgents  exploit  the  troop  presence  tn  the 
Northeast,  if  the  Thai  government  continues 
its  present  policy  to«>ard  the  northern  hlU- 
trlbes.  If  the  milliary  maintains  Its  pollUca] 
predominance.  Thailand  Is  not  a  Vietnam, 
but  there  are  ominous  ihreatfi  to  her  sta- 
bility. 

Wn^   vs.  TaOOPS  STAT   PCSlfAMXNTLT 
IN   THAn-AND? 

Critics  of  XJS.  policy  In  Thailand  and 
Southeftst  Asia  maintain  that  the  basee  In 
Thailand  and  Southeast  Asia  help  form  the 
perimeter  for  containment  of  mainland 
China  and  even  Soviet  Russia.  The  fear  la 
that  the  U.S.  Is  Inextricably  caught  up  in 
Thailand,  a  fear  that  government  officials  In 
Thailand  have  reinforced. 

"Most  United  St«tes  planners  In  Bangkok 
see  far  greater  strategic  benefits  from  the 
rapid  construction  of  Sattalilp's  new  deep- 
water  p3rt.  Its  depots  and  Its  direct  road 
links  to  existing  United  States  air  and  sup- 
ply bases  In  Northeast  Thailand  ...  In  case 
of  a  buildup  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  to  meet  a  major  Communist 
threat  to  Thailand.  Bangkok  would  become 
as  serious  a  bottleneck  as  Saigon  was  ...  in 
Vietnam,  according  to  qualified  sources  .  .  . 
Some  United  St«tes  officials  see  SattAhlp  as 
a  logical  successor,  under  SEATO  audioes,  to 
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Britain's  Singapore's  base  . .  .  SattAhtp  could 
alao  give  the  United  States  a  continued  foot- 
bold  In  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland  if  a 
Vietnam  settlement  results  in  a  drastic  de- 
cline of  United  States  strength  to  the  east.*" 

Military  and  State  Dep>artment  spokeemen 
preeenily  deny  theee  ImpUcatloni  and  In  tact 
bemoan  the  short-sightedness  of  many  of 
the  expenditures  In  Thailand— attributing 
the  major  ones  only  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Ac- 
cording to  some  military  offldaU.  the  proved 
IneflecUveness  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  fight- 
ing a  guerrilla  war  and  the  cut*  m  the  de- 
feiwe  budget  preclude  any  troop  presence 
beyond  the  ternunatlon  of  the  Vietnam 
War — whenever  that  will  be. 

The  Thais  themselves  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  provoking  presence  of  troops  whom  the 
Senate  has  fortiidden  to  come  to  Thailand's 
defense.  In  conjimctlon  with  the  Guam  Doc- 
trine. Thanat  Khoman.  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  ThaUand  for  the  past  11  years,  has  said: 
'"Hialland  on  its  part  has  never  made,  nor 
does  It  Intend  to  make,  any  call  on  Its  SEATO 
allies  to  help  with  manpower  In  dealing  with 
the  communist  activities  sponsored  and  di- 
rected by  neighbouring  Marxist  regimes."" 

According  to  the  Guam  Doctrine,  It  would 
appear  that  the  U.8.  commitment  to  Thai- 
land's defense  remains  the  same,  but  might 
not  Include  a  U.S.  military   presence: 

1.  ■*.  .  .  The  U-8.  wUl  keep  all  of  Its  treaty 
commitments. 

3.  ".  .  .  We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  with  us.  or  of  a  nation  whose 
survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

a.  ".  .  .  In  cases  Involving  other  types  of 
aggression  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  treaty  commitments.  But 
we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its  defense.**" 

ASe   THE    THAIS   PKCPAaiNC    rOR   A   WITHOBAWAL 
or   tJ.S.   TROOPST 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  1969  SEATO 
conference  In  Tokyo,  Thanat  Khoman  Indi- 
cated the  growing  disenchantment  with  the 
American  presence: 

"There  must  be  recognition  and  perhaps 
acknowlegement  of  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
venuon  of  ouuide  powers  tn  dealing  with 
Asian  problems  may  not  be  the  mofit  effec- 
tive nor  the  motst  desirable  device  for  their 
settlement.  Either  tho6e  powers  may  become 
tired  of  the  exacting  ordeals  of  their  domestic 
public  opinion  may  find  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility too  heavy  for  their  taste  .  .  . 
We  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  acknowledge 
this  new  mood  and  prepare  ourselves  accord- 
ingly." 

The  preparations  are  pragmatic,  not  par- 
ticularly dramatic,  but  cumulatively  signifi- 
cant Thailand  "has  met  with  Red  China 
several  times"  and  "would  be  ready  to  have 
a  dialogue  with  Red  China  If  that  could 
help  lessen  the  danger  of  Communist  sub- 
version In  the  country.""  Prom  the  Asia 
Society  speech : 

"The  nations  on  the  spot,  by  Joining  to- 
gether and  combining  their  moral.  poUtlcal 
and  diplomatic  resources  and  Ingenuity  may 
present  a  worthwhile  persuasive  opportunity 
to  Peking  to  alter  Its  militant  inclinations 
and  follow  a  more  peaceable  course  of  co- 
existence with  fellow  Asians  and  Pacific 
natlotis." 

In  recent  months  trade  agreements  vere 
signed  by  the  Thais  with  the  USSR.  Bulgaria. 
and  Rumania.  Products  from  Japan  com- 
prised 34 '~r  of  Thai  imports  In  1968  as  com- 
pared with  19  "r  from  the  United  Statea.* 
The  Thais  are  attempting  to  maintain  as 
much  maneuverability  as  possible.  If  the 
UJS.  withdraws  aid  from  Thailand  In  tbe 
1970'B.  tbe  USSR  may  help  the  Thais  in 
resisting  what  now  appears  to  be  a  t2^rcat 
from  China.  Thanat  Khoman  tn  the  Asia 
Society  speech : 
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■BrMhntVi  proposnl  lor  Asian  collective 
security.  In  our  opinion,  Mems  to  envisage 
the  departure  from  the  scene  of  the  western 
powers  and  the  eventual  occurrence  o£  a 
power  vacuum  wblch  may  be  filled  by  a  large 
nation  presenUy  Inimical  to  Russian  In- 
terests." 

The  historical  Thai  search  lor  a  naa) 
(p«tron>  to  protect  against  China  will  go 
on  despite  Ideological  Implications.  With- 
drawal of  US.  troops  from  Thailand  and 
Southeast  Aala  wlU  probably  result  In  a  non- 
aligned  stance  for  Thailand. 

HOW   DtD   CAMBODU    ATTXCT    THE   THAI 
POLmCAL    5CXNI7 

Development  of  parllamentsj-y  government 
was  leopardlied  recently  by  the  close  vote  ma 
new  governmental  tales  In  July.  1970:  103 
for  101  against.  You  can  say  It  was  Parlia- 
ment that  survived  by  a  single  vote,  not  the 
government,  said  one  western  diplomat."  The 
critical  vole  came  over  cabinet  decreed  heavy 
Increases  m  Import  duties  on  some  220  Items 
and  a  boost  In  the  country's  value  added  tax 
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StudenU  ol  Asia  have  urged  U.8.  rap- 
prochement with  China  as  the  key  to  al- 
leviating the  problems  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Nison  admlnliiration  Bpokesmen  point  to 
U.S-  efforts  at  rapprochement:  permlMlon 
to  travel  to  China  to  four  categories  of  per- 
sons. »100  allowance  for  Chinese  goods  to 
O.S.  tourists,  the  stop  to  7tfc  Fleet  patrola 
of  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Critics  state  the  Viet- 
nam War,  U.S.  overflights  of  China,  and  the 
recently  noUced  B-Sa  runways  prepared  in 
Taiwan  overshadow  other  U.S.  gestxires. 

The  U.S.  military  In  ThaUand  Is  going 
ahead  confident  that  the  U^.  Is  committed 
in  Thailand  and  aware  that  the  politicians 
have  been  known  to  change  thler  minds- 
The  National  Security  Council  staff  U  pre- 
paring a  memorandum  lor  the  President 
on  Thailand — setting  forth  the  various  al- 
ternatives, the  parameters  of  action,  and 
their  estimate  of  consequences.  The  frame- 
work for  the  memorandxun  Is  the  Guam 
Doctrine  and  the  KSSM  (memo)  will  prob- 
ably amount  to  a  bureaucratic  and  poUtl- 
tlcal    re-phaslng    of    present    U.S.    commit- 
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bv  two  perceat.  Such  a  budgetary  move  had  meats  to  ThaUand. 
been  anticipatod  since  last  year's  balance  of  Senate  critics  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  Thai- 
trade  had  sho*-n  a  record  »533  mllUon  defl-  und  take  heed  of  the  domestic  poUllca! 
cltr— the  second  in  succession  of  over  half  a  climate.  The  Senate  sense  of  what  should 
billion  doUars."  Up  to  now  the  Thai  economy,  be     our     policy     toward    Thailand 
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buttressed  by  US.  mUltary  spending  and 
other  V  S  aid.  has  avoided  the  less  developed 
country  pltfaU  of  declining  prices  for  agri- 
cultural exports  and  Increasing  prices  of 
those  imports  vital  to  development.  U-S.  offl- 
clals  recognize  the  negative  impact  of  a  troop 
withdrawal  on  the  Thai  economy  and  the 
U  3.  Embassy  In  Bangkok  has  done  a  study 
outlining  alternative  approaches  to  \JS.  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Thai  economy.  The  Cam- 
bod'an  incursion  of  May.  1970.  has  served  to 
worsen  the  traditional  balance  of  paymenU 
problem.  The  war  is  brought  closer  to  Thal- 
lands  door,  and  Senate  critics  of  U-S.  involve- 
ment are  threatening  to  cut  off  funds. 

Thailand's  political  leaders  are  concerned. 
'Ihe  Red  scare  and  military  alert  during  the 
parliamentary  vote  have  bMn  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  concern.  Already  sensitive  to  crit- 
icisms of  U-9  payments  to  the  12.000  Thai 
soldiers  flgbtlng  in  Vietnam  {WOO  million 
since  1966)  r  Thais  recognize  that  the  US 
cannot  underwrite  the  despatch  of  Thai 
troops  to  Cambodia  without  dlfBculty.  The 
economic  problems  are  bound  to  worsen  and 
the  Thai  poUtlcans  are  well  aware  that  eco- 
nomic instabUlty  leads  to  political  unrest. 
WHAT  aae  the  peospicts  roa  THAttAiro? 
I  i;  (here  is  no  political  aetttement  of  the 
Vietfmm  War  and  VietnamtzatUm  con- 
tinues .  .  . 

The  Nlaon  policy  of  VletnamlzaUon,  i.e.. 
letting  the  South  Vietnamese  underUke  the 
combat  duUes.  assumea  U-S.  air  support 
and  advisory  assistance  into  an  as  yet  unde- 
fined future.  Thailand  now  provides  bases 
for  a  ma]or  part  of  the  air  support  effort 
in  Vietnam  and  the  same  arrangement  is 
likely  to  continue  with  Vletnamlza-tlon  as 
the  US-  policy.  U.S.  underwriting  of  the  Thai 
military  efforts  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  wUl 
continue  as  well  as  funds  for  the  5.000  Thais 
flgbtlng  In  Laos. 

n  Or  if  there  ia  a  political  aettUment  in 
Vietnam  and  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  Southeast  Asia  .  .   . 

According  to  Nixon  admlnlatratlou  spokes- 
men, the  US.  presence  In  Thailand  Is  linked 
dlrecUy  to  the  Vietnam  war  effort  All  US. 
uoops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Thailand 
upon  a  political  settlemeat  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

m.  //  there  ia  increased  insurgency 
activity  tn  Thailand  with  Chinese  support 
of  the  tnsurgenctf  .  ■  ■ 

Thais  have  steadfastly  rejected  the  poa- 
BlbiUty  of  outside  help  m  combatting  inter- 
nal Insurgency  problems.  The  U.S.  will  be 
asked  for  continued  military  aid  and  ad- 
visors The  attitude  of  the  U.3.  Congress 
li  crucial  In  determining  the  amount  and 
ttie  form  of  aid  to  Thailand. 


monitory. 

1.  First  Cooper-Church  amendment  of  De- 
cember. I9«e.  forbids  the  introducUon  of 
ground  combat  troops  into  Thailand. 

a.  Second  Cooper-Church  amendment  of 
June.  1970.  prevenU  without  Congressional 
consent  the  financing  of  Thai  soldiers  in 
Cambodia. 

3.  Armed  Services  Report.  Equipment  giv- 
en to  Thailand  from  Department  of  Defense 
stocks  cannot  be  used  in  other  than  bor- 
der sanctuary  areas  without  prior  Congres- 
sional approval. 

4.  An  August  20.  1970.  amendment  to  HJl. 
17133  prohibits  the  paj-ment  of  special  over- 
seas allowances  to  Thai  or  other  foreign 
forces  In  Vietnam,  financed  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  at  a  rate  great- 
er than  the  combat  pay  allowed  American 
servicemen  fighting  there. 

The  educated  and  moneyed  elite  In  Bang- 
kok has  long  expressed  dlsaatlafaction  with 
the  military  domination  of  the  political 
scene.  United  States  policy  and  its  stress  on 
miUUry  security  has  led  to  the  support  of 
military  strongmen  with  a  penchant  for  cor- 
ruption. There  have  been  intermittent  Thai 
flirtations  with  respresentatlve  government — 
the  latest  coming  in  June.  19e8.  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  eighth  post-revolution- 
ary constitution,  but  the  military  still  pro- 
vides the  leaders. 

Prime  Minister  Thanom  Ktttachakorn.  the 
leader  of  the  ruling  United  Thai  People's 
Party  (UTPP)  and  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
Is  a  field  marshall.  General  Prapea  Chrausa- 
thira.  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Is  the 
powerftil  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Air  Chief 
Marshall  Dawee  Chulasapya  Is  the  Minister 
of  Commnnicatlona.  Police  General  Prasert 
is  the  Director  General  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Minister  of  Health. 

The  urban-intellectual  dislike  of  a  govern- 
ment deriving  power  from  control  of  the 
countryside  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  live  (BS't-l  reminds  us  of  a 
situation  in  another  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try. The  "intellectuar*  five  percent  resident 
In  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia, 
regarded  Prince  Sihanouk  as  a  dictator  while 
the  other  95'";.  farmers  or  fishermen,  wor- 
shipped Sihanouk  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
religious  and  secular  authority.  The  five  per- 
cent maneuvered  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk 
and  opened  their  country  to  possible  dis- 
aster- 

As  the  economic  conditions  in  Thailand 
worsen,  we  may  witness  a  replay  of  the  Cam- 
bodian scenario. 

WHAT  wn.L  Bx  am  pouct  towabd  thau-andt 
Disctisslona  with  ofBclals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  AID.  Department  of  Defense, 


and  the  National  Security  Council,  reveal 
little  public  quesUonlng  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Thailand  over  the  past  20  years.  There 
may  be  a  de-emphaals  In  the  importance 
placed  on  Thailand,  but  the  same  approach. 
military  solutions  to  political  problema, 
seems  to  predominate. 

Even  if  there  were  a  cessation  of  verbal 
and  actual  hostilities  today.  It  would  be  a 
staggering  task  to  dispel  the  mutual  distrust 
engendered  to  date.  The  pragmatic  policy  for 
the  U.S.  Is  to  strengthen  all  the  nations  that 
form  the  Chinese  perimeter,  while  making 
real  attempts  at  rapprochement  with  China. 
IV.  Japan  and  Russia  .  .  . 
Japanese  economic,  political  and  perhaps 
military  hegemony  in  Southeast  Asia  and. 
therefore.  Thailand,  will  become  more  and 
more  pronounced.  Cordial  relations  with 
Japan  will  prove  fundamental  If  U.S.  influ- 
ence In  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  continue.  Japan 
wants  to  mute  the  US.  mlUtary  and  polit- 
ical presence  In  the  Far  East  and  to  stall 
trade  llberalleatlon. 

The  Soviets  will  continue  to  expand  their 
navaJ  and  economic  presence  In  Asia. 

Thailand  may  find  the  stance  of  a  non- 
aligned  nation  to  be  very  attractive. 
V.  The  present  .  .  . 

US.  Involvement  In  Thailand  has  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  military 
sector  in  Thai  society  at  the  expense  of  the 
clvlUan  sector.  The  prosperity  brought  by  the 
US.  military  presence  Is  transitory  and  cor- 
rupting: It  takes  the  form  of  lUghtcluba, 
hotels.  Jewelry  shops,  bars,  nuussage  parlours. 
brothels,  and  rented  wives.  U.S.  .spending  of 
all  kinds — military,  rest  and  recreation,  and 
economic — has  spread  a  false  veneer,  a  veneer 
that  threatens  to  disappear  soon. 

The  slight  rumblings  heard  In  Bangkok  In 
July.  1070.  Indicate  that  Thailand  Is  pres- 
ently encountering  real  threats  to  her  sta- 
bility. The  wavering  nature  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment only  exacerbates  the  precarlousness 
of  Thailand's  position.  A  responsible  scrutiny 
of  US. -Thai  relations  Is  Imperative  for  both 
nations. 
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POLICE  NEED  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
PEOPLE  THEY  PROTECT 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nfozAVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  14, 
1970,  the  n.S.  Capitol  BuUdlng  was 
treated  to  a  different  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  has  had  on  its  5t«ps  frequent  dem- 
onstrations by  student  groups  and  anti- 
war activists,  but  on  that  day  It  was  the 
scene  of  nearly  2,000  uniformed  police- 
men, demanding  Federal  laws  to  halt 
assaults  on  lawmen. 

Instead  of  "Stop  the  War,"  the  posters 
designated  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
Lodges.  Instead  of  peace  signs,  there  were 
American  flags.  Instead  of  chanting  and 
singing,  there  was  applause. 

The  policemen,  representatives  of  the 
120.000  member  national  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  were  seeking  legislation  de- 
signed to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill 
policemen,  and  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance In  solving  assaulbs  on  police. 

They  came  from  as  far  away  as  Ari- 
zona, and  their  ranks  had  men  from  2S 
States  of  the  Union.  Most  were  rank- 
and-file;  they  ranged  from  rookies  to 
gray-haired  veterans.  I  quote  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post; 

In  conversatlonfl,  the  policemen  expressed 
frustxaUon  with  the  court*,  a  geneml  feel- 
ing or  pride  In  their  Jobs  and  discourage- 
ment over  the  lAck  of  reapect  or  eome  young 
people  have  for  the  police. 

TTie  ominous  backdrop  cf  dallv  new.s- 
paper  headlines  Is  enough  to  give  anyone 
cause  for  concern.  The  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  for  1969  showed  that  In 
1969  a  record  high  of  84  law  enforcement 
officers  were  murdered.  This  was  a  34- 
percent  Increase  over  1968,  when  64 
officers  were  slain.  And  for  the  years 
1960-69.  a  total  of  561  law  enforcement 
officers  were  killed  by  criminals. 

In  a  statement  issued  earlier  this 
month,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  put  the  issue 
squarely  In  focus: 

The  .ftw  enforcement  officer  today  hears 
a  heavier  burden,  faces  more  frustrations, 
and  la  second-guessed  more  than  ever  before. 
The  public  asks  more  and  expects  more  of 
the  present-day  policeman  because  the  pub- 
lic need  for  protection  Is  greater.  When  a 
policeman  Is  assaulted  or  slain,  the  criminal 
significance  of  the  Incident  extends  far  be- 
yond the  victim  offlcer.  It  extends  to  the  door 
of  every  law-abiding  citizen. 

On  Monday,  October  12,  1970,  one  of 
the  toughest  antlcrlme  bills  ever  to  clear 
the  Capitol  was  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature.  It  provides  the  death  penalty 
for  anyone  convicted  of  a  fatal  bomb- 
ing; It  permits  the  FBI  to  Investigate,  and 
Federal  attorneys  to  prosecute,  bomb- 
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Ings  and  arsons  on  college  campuses  and 
at  every  other  institution  or  organization 
receiving  Federal  funds. 

To  fight  organized  crime.  Judges  are 
permitted  to  Impose  additional  sentences 
of  up  to  25  years  on  certain  "dangerous 
and  adult  special  offenders"  who  are  con- 
victed of  crimes  that  carry  lesser 
penalties. 

The  legislation  also ; 

Makes  It  a  crime  to  use  money  from 
organized  crime  to  establish  a  legitimate 
business  in  Interstate  commerce ; 

Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  participate 
in  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  or  local  gambling  laws; 

Establishes  Federal  control  over  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  explosives; 

Creates  a  national  commission  to  de- 
termine if  the  crime  bill  or  any  current 
laws  Infringe  on  Individual  rights. 

Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
has  a  horrible  example  of  terrorism  run 
wild.  Organized  bands  of  terrorists  have 
pulled  two  political  kldnaplngs  In  the 
hope  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
be  forced  to  spring  23  other  terrorists, 
now  held  in  prison,  and  yield  to  various 
other  fantastic  ransom  demands. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has 
instead  thrown  troops  into  Ottawa — the 
first  such  move  In  peacetime  in  Canadian 
history — and  had  this  to  say; 

There  an  a  lot  of  bleedlng-hearte  who 
Just  don't  like  to  see  people  with  helmets 
and  guns.  All  I  can  say  Is,  go  ahead  and 
bleed  .  .  . 

It  la  more  Important  to  keep  law  and 
order  In  the  society  than  to  be  worried  about 
weak-kneed  people  ...  I  think  society  must 
take  every  means  at  Its  disposal  to  defend 
Itself  against  the  emergence  of  a  parallel 
power  which  defies  the  electee  power  In  this 
country  and  thinks  It  can  go  any  distance. 

Do  we  remember  the  days  of  the  ear- 
ly 1960's  when  It  became  fashionable  to 
break  the  law?  When  It  was  the  "in" 
thing  to  do,  to  "protest"  against  "un- 
just" laws — after  anyone  could  deter- 
mine, for  himself,  what  was  "Just"  and 
"unjust"? 

Do  we  remember  the  early  warning 
cries  of  alarm,  that  this  attitude,  this 
sanction  of  these  things,  was  tearing 
apart  the  very  fabric  of  our  society? 
Can  we  think  back  now  to  the  voices 
that  said  bitter  seeds  were  being  sown, 
that  would  bear  poisonous  fruit?  And 
can  we  remember  how  It  was  equally 
fashionable  to  denounce  these  warning 
voices  as  being  those  of  "Fepreaslon" 

I  said  Inl  964  that; 

There  seems  to  be  a  concentrated  effort 
to  change  the  basic  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  many  ^ears  the  youth  of 
America,  even  In  their  games,  hare  consid- 
ered the  criminals  the  'bad  fruys'  and  the  law 
enforcement  officers  the  'good  gTjys.'  Now 
too  often  the  cops  are  the  bad  guys  and  the 
criminals  the  heroes.  A  maudUn  cult  has 
been  growing — as  yet  still  small  but  vocal — 
which  would  have  us  class  the  criminals 
as  the  good  guys  and  the  policemen  a>  the 
bad  guys. 

The  police  that  gathered  on  the  Capi- 
tol steps  expressed  concern  over  Increas- 
ing assaults  on  them  and  on  their  broth- 
er officers,  but  they  vigorously  denied 
they  were  afraid.  There  was  one  remark 
In  particular  that  struck  me ; 

Call  It  apprehension,  not  fear.  If  we  were 
afraid  we  wouldn't  remain  ofllcera. 
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No,  they  are  not  afraid.  They  know 
they  cannot  afford  to  be.  They  are  the 
last  bulwark  that  stand  between  society 
and  chaos,  between  orderly  government 
and  anarchy.  ^ 

Tlie  American  Republic  has  faltered 
in  its  support  of  them.  We  must  reaffirm 
this  support  now,  stronger  than  ever 
before.  They  will  not  fall  us,  but  we, 
those  whom  they  protect,  caimot  and 
must  not  fall  them. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

or  msaaCHuaaiia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednetday,  October  H,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  on  August  27  I  introduced,  with 
16  other  Senators.  S.  4297,  the  Health 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
comprehensive  tiatlonal  health  insur- 
ance. The  key  to  this  program,  capable 
of  bringing  high  quality  health  care  to 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  Na- 
tion, is  the  use  of  natloruU  health  insur- 
ance as  a  lever  to  Improve  all  aspects  of 
health  care.  I  believe  that  only  national 
health  Insurance  will  provide  the  vehicle 
by  which  so  many  of  the  urgently  needed 
reforms  can  be  achieved. 

On  September  23  and  24,  hearings  were 
held  on  this  legislation,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Many 
of  the  aspects  surrounding  this  legisla- 
tion were  extensively  discussed.  Hearings 
will  continue  In  the  future,  and  the 
movement  we  have  witnessed  In  recent 
weeks  will  continue  to  grow,  and  I  look 
forward  to  early  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

One  sign  of  the  rapidly  growing  dis- 
cussion on  national  health  Insurance  is 
the  large  number  of  articles — both  pro 
and  con — that  appeared  on  the  subject 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  S.  4297, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 

On  September  29,  I  placed  a  series  of 
editorials  In  the  Recosd.  Since  that  time, 
a  large  number  of  other  editorials  have 
come  to  my  attention.  I  believe  that  these 
additional  articles — 42  in  all — will  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  health  care 
In  America.  I  ask  unaiilmous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  Tork   (N.T.)    Weekly  Bond 

Buyer,  Sept.  8.  1970) 
PazvATX  PaocaAMS  Falling  SHorr:  Natsokax. 
HKAX.TB  iNsuaAircE  Pbocnosxs:  3  o8  4  Tcaas 
(By  John  Gerrlty) 
Washxmgton. — ^Pfom  the  time  It  was  pro- 
posed by  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
in  i04S,  the  current  Federal  Medicare  pro- 
gram, which  now  provides  limited  beneflu 
to  people  66  and  over,  took  two  full  decades 
to  work  Its  way  through  the  Congresalooal 
traces  before  finally  winning  approval. 
Chances  are  excellent  todAy  that  the  newly 
proposed  national  health  Insurance  program, 
which  would  cover  virtually  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  country,  wut  become 
the  law  of  the  land  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years. 
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■n»re>  no  puiuaylng  U>.  tact  Uat  the 
current  private  he»lth  IMUranc.  Indvwt^.  » 
Twy  subtuuitlal  »U  blUlon-.-year  ""luKry. 
U  [»UUig  suort  ox  tbe  cle«r«l  go^  and  th»t 
"■,  high  time  that  the  U.S..  th.  only  major 
induitrlal  countrr  In  ">»  "o"-""  without 
wm.  lonn  of  n.Uonal  he«lth  ln"'«°«; 
ahould  ta»e  decisive  .teps  tow»rd  correcting 
•  truly  eorry  utoatlon.  To  mom  Americana, 
unmeraed  as  they  are  In  the  ■  we-are-hetter- 
off  -  than  -  anyone  .  eUe  -  In  -  the  -  wor  d 
.yndrome.  aome  ol  the  comparative  health 
rtatutlcj  may  come  as  something  of  a  ahock. 

today,  for  example: 
The  V3    ranka  13lh  In  Infant  mortality, 

trailing  all  the  Scandinavian  countrtea.  moat 

of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  even  Eaai 

Oermany 
The  US  ranks  seventh  among  the  nations 

of  the  free  world  in  the  percentage  of  others 

who  die  In  childbirth. 

INTAUT    MO«T*LrrT   KAT* 

The  infant  mortality  rate  In  the  US.  for 
non-whites  is  twice  the  rate  of  whites,  near- 
ly three  times  as  many  non-white  mothers 
die  in  childbirth  as  do  white  mothers,  and  In 
large  areui  of  the  country  effective  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care  Is  either  non-existent  to 
mo«  low-income  tamiues  or  la  ao  spotty  as 
to  be  almost  a  rarity. 

The  V  S  ranks  IBth  among  the  free  na- 
Uon»  In  life  eipectancy  for  malea.  Uth  In 
me  eipectancy  for  females,  and  Is  behind  15 
other  nstlons  In  the  me  expectancy  of  mld- 
dleaeed  msles. 

Some  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
has  no  private  health  insurance  whatever.  23 
oer  cent  have  no  surgical  Insurance.  34  per 
cent  have  no  in-patlent  medical  Insurance. 
60  per  cent  have  no  out-patient  i-ray  and 
Uboratory  insurance.  57  per  cent  have  no  m- 
surance  to  cover  visits  to  doctors-  offices  or 
doctors-  home  calls.  61  per  cent  have  no  In- 
surance to  cover  drug  costs,  even  partially, 
and  B7  per  cent  have  no  dental  insurance 
whatever. 

Americans  today  are  spending  about  »63 
bllUon  a  year  on  health  care,  which  Includes 
doctor's  bUls.  hospital  blUs.  drugs,  nursing 
homes  and  aU  the  rest,  and  of  thU  total 
amount,  less  than  one  fltth  of  the  expense  Is 
covered  by  adequate  private  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

NIXOH  cvnoBS^ 
-These,  and  a  batch  of  other  dismal  health 
statistics,  which  together  put  a  badge  ol 
discredit  on  the  -most  advanced  nation  In 
the  world.-  came  to  Ught  recently  with  the 
introduction  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  of  the  proposed  Federal 
"health  security  program."  which  has  the 
nonpartisan  backing  of  15  declared  members 
of  the  Senate  and  an  uncounted  number  of 
members  of  the  House. 

AddltlonaUy.  President  Nlion  has  endorsed 
the  general  Idea  of  a  naUonal  health  uiaur- 
ince  program,  albeit  he  has  not.  for  obvious 
reasons,  embraced  the  measure  proposed  by 
Senator  Kennedy  with  Senators  Ralph  Tar- 
borough,  of  Texas.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky  and  William  B.  Saxbe.  of  Ohio. 

Adding  to  the  belief  that  some  form  of  na- 
Uonal health  insurance  will  become  a  reality 
In  not  too  manv  years  Is  the  fact  that  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  for  20 
years  successfuUy  lobbied  against  enactment 
of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  the 
principle  that  they  would  bring  about  "so- 
cialized medicine."  has  Its  own  plan  for 
national  health  insurance,  not  quite  so  gen- 
erous as  the  pending  blU,  and  containing 
stouter  guarantees  to  Immunize  doctors  from 
the  possible  sugma  of  getting  some  of  their 
earnings  from  "the  state." 

HEWSFriB    AVAIZ.Aat.X   TO    AU. 

The  overaU  Health  Sectirlty  Trust  Fund 
would  derive  Its  revenues  from  three 
sources — 40  per  cent  from  the  general  Treaa- 
ury  funds,  35  per  cent  from  an  employers' 
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oayroU  tw  of  35  p«r  cent,  and  25  per  cent 
from  »a.l  per  cent  tmx  on  individual  Incomes, 
up  to  »15.000  a  year. 

Employers,  many  of  whom  now  pay  the  full 
C05U  Of  their  employees*  private  health  In- 
surance premiums,  would  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  workers'  health  security  tax.  A  variation 
of  the  proposed  2.1  per  cent  add-on  to  the 
ttolng  income  tax  rates  could  be  to  withhold 
the  health  security  lax  from  employees'  pay 
checks.  Just  as  unemployment  compensation 
withholdings  are  now  made. 

With  onlv  a  few  exceptions  the  bencOte  or 
the  new  program  would  he  available  to  every- 
one beginning,  the  pending  bin  sugests.  In 
1873  This  date,  of  course,  could  be  passed 
forward  up  to  lft74  or  1976.  depending  on  how 
long  It  may  take  to  work  the  measure 
through  Congress. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  would  require  nei- 
ther an  individual  contribution  history,  as  In 
the  case  of  Social  Security  beneflt*.  nor  would 
any  insured  person  be  required  to  meet  a 
"means  lest,"  as  In  the  case  with  Medicaid. 
The  entire  range  of  medical  service  would 
he  covered,  with  four  exceptions— nursing 
home,  psychiatric  treatment,  dental  care,  and 
certain  types  of  medicine  and  prosthetics. 

The  patients  would  never  get  a  blU  either 
from  their  doctors,  druggists  or  hospitals. 
Suppliers  of  medical  or  health  services  would 
elect  the  way  m  which  they  wanted  to  be 
paid  from  various  methods— fee-for-servlce. 
capitation  paymenu  or  In  some  cases,  ra- 
taVners — or  any  combination  of  tbeae  three. 
Other  independent  providers  of  medical- 
health  services,  such  as  pathological  labs,  ra- 
diology labs,  pharmaclea  or  eligible  appli- 
ance-makers would  be  paid  on  a  foe-for-serv- 
Ice  basis. 

The  resources  development  fund  would  be 
a  continuing  aflalr.  being  financed  with  a  6 
per  cent  take-out  of  the  Health  Security 
Fund's  total  annual  receipts.  After  the  pre- 
liminary organization  stages  were  ended,  the 
resources  fund  would  devote  Its  time  and 
money  to  the  continuing  development  of 
health  services,  doctors"  and  nurses'  training 
programs  and  to  help  finance  new  researches 
into  medical  science. 


XXI5T1HO   FtOOBAMS    STJPSaSEOBO 

Various  existing  health  programs  would 
be  superseded  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
new  Health  Security  Program,  Since  aU  per- 
sons over  S5  would  be  automatically  covered. 
Medicare  under  the  Social  Security  system 
would  end.  Federal  Aid  to  State  Medicaid  pro- 
grams would  also  be  terminated,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Ijeneflts  provided  by 
existing  State  Medicaid  programs  might  be 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  tboae 
to  be  provided  by  the  Health  Security  Pro- 
gram. 

The  program  would  be  managed  by  a  five- 
man,  full-time  Health  Security  board.  Board 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Senate  approval,  and  mem- 
bers" terms  would  run  for  five  years.  The 
immediate  supervisory  agency  would  be  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Insurance  program,  as  It  is  envisioned 
by  Its  senatorial  sponsors  (the  basic  Idea  was 
originally  produced  by  the  "committee  of 
one  hundred  for  national  health  Insurance,** 
founded  by  the  late  Walter  Reutber),  la 
based  on  three  guiding  principles. 

There  la  no  provision  by  which  the  govern- 
ment would  down  health  care  facilities,  em- 
ploy medical  personnel  or  would  manage 
the  finances  of  the  health  system.  By  con- 
trast, the  program,  operationally,  would  be 
a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  pubUc  and 
private  aectors.  with  no  intrusion  Into  the 
private  activities  of  proteaalonal  medical 
people. 

The  program  Is  to  be  phased  In  on  a 
gradual  basis,  rather  than  being  thrust  upon 
the  country  and  the  medical  profession  in 
a  single  action. 


MANSGXS   OK   BtJOOETCO   BASIS 

The  services  to  be  covered  by  the  Insur- 
ance system  will  be  managed  on  a  budgeted 
basis  via  a  health  security  trust  fund,  that 
will  operate  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  now  operates 

In  the  Bo-caUed  transition  period,  which 
the  pending  bUl  fixes  now  at  three  years, 
there  would  also  be  created  and  financed  out 
of  the  new  trust  fund  resources,  a  »1  bUUon 
resource  development  fund.  Purpoee  of  this 
subsidiary  fund  would  be  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary money  to  help  increase  the  eiae  of 
medically-trained  manpower  and  to  bolster 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal care  institutions. 

It  la.  of  course  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
ject what  the  ultimate  total  out-payments 
of  the  health  security  program  would  be. 
when  the  program  became  fully  operative. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  medical  cost  data 
now  available  from  public  and  private 
sources  for  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that.  IX 
the  fund  had  been  functioning  in  1969.  It 
would  have  paid  out  about  *37  billion  In 
health  benefits.  This  works  out  to  slightly 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total 
medlcal-hospltal-health  bill  last  year  of 
about  »63  billion. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  no  action  on  the 
national  health  insurance  proposal  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  current  session,  but  U 
appears  likely  that  debate  will  begin  m  the 
next  session  t>efore  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee.  Assuming  the 
Democrats  get  control  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  of  New  Jersey.  Is  In  line 
to  become  the  new  committee  chairman, 
since  the  present  chairman.  Senator  Yar- 
borough.  lost  his  seat  in  the  Texas  primaries 
last  Spring.  Senator  WilUams  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  who  favors  the  health 
Insurance  program. 

(From  the  Oakland   (Calif.)   Tribune. 

Sept.  36.  Id701 

Evaluation  Needed  fob  HtALTK  System 

(By  Jim  Hazelwood) 
•Tt  would  be  foolish  to  Impose  a  whole  new 
system  of  health  care  onto  a  nation  without 
testing  things  In  an  intelligent  and  limited 

-We  need  years  of  evaluation,  aided  and 
hurried  alcng  by  government  subsidies. 

■There  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  nation  can  afford  a  program  of  such 
magnitude." 

The  speaker  was  Geoffrey  V.  Heller,  a  con- 
sultant on  health  plAn  developmenu  at  the 
University  ot  CaUfomU  School  of  Medicine. 
Heller  Is  a  former  vice  president  of  Cali- 
fornia Blue  Shield  and  a  recognized  authority 
in  the  field  of  pre-paid  medical  plans. 

He  was  discussing  his  views  on  some  of  the 
dlfllculttes  and  satisfactions  America  might 
encounter  if  the  nation  embarks  on  a  nation- 
al health  plan. 

Some  authorities  fear  there  will  be  a  total 
breakdown  in  the  provision  of  health  care  In 
the  U.S.  unless  such  a  plan  Is  adopted. 

A  27-meml)er  panel,  headed  by  Walter  J. 
McNernev,  president  of  the  Blue  Cross  Asso- 
ciation, recently  recommended  such  a  course 
to  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richard-son  of  the 
Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare  Department. 
The  Committee  for  NaUonal  Health  Insur- 
ance asked  for  a  total  health  coverage  plan 
several  months  ago.  backing  up  the  request 
with  an  impressive  amount  of  research 

The  committee  was  founded  by  labor  leader 
Walter  Reuther  who  worked  urclessly  on  It 
until  his  untimely  death  in  a  plane  crash. 
The  chairman  now  Is  Leonard  Woodcock, 
who  succeeded  Reuther  as  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

Vice  chairmen  include  Dr.  Mlch»el  De- 
Bakery  the  fierce,  dedicated  heart  surgeon 
who  implanted  the  first  artificial  coronary 
bypass  pump;  BAns.  Albert  D.  Laaaker,  presl- 
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dent  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion, and  Whitney  M.  Toung  Jr..  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  membership  roster  includes  some  of 
the  biggest  names  in  politics,  religion,  civil 
rights,  business,  medicine  and  practically 
every  legitimate  field  of  endeavor  In  the 
nation. 

America  may  be  divided  on  many  fronu, 
but  It  seems  united  In  Its  desire  for  a  national 
health  plan. 

The  big  questions  are.  "How  much,  and 
bow  soon?" 

Heller  was  Interviewed  as  an  architect  of 
health  plans  that  do  work  and  as  one  who 
has  long  experience  with  the  problems  In- 
volved. 

One  of  his  main  concerns  Is  "an  unknown 
reservoir  of  people  presently  boired  from 
care  because  of  financial  inability  to  pay." 

This  could  throw  a  strain  on  a  new  and 
untried  medical  system  which  could  sorely 
try  Its  ability  to  get  off  the  *  *  *  of  experi- 
ments should  be  •  •  ". 

"It  could  open  an  enormous  pent-up  de- 
mand, the  size  of  which  Is  not  understood 
at  this  moment."  Heller  said. 

"For  example,  as  people  age.  they  often 
And  that  their  fnendUast  and  most  dvUlzed 
contact  is  their  doctor. 

"We  call  ttiem  the  worried  well. 

"There  are  a  certain  number  who  really 
should  have  the  sympathy  and  luiderstand- 
Ing  which  comes  from  talking  to  their  doc- 
tor, and  they  would  be  dealt  with  helpfully. 

"But  there  are  an  unknown  number  of 
others  in  the  worried  well  category  who  must 
be  weeded  out  If  a  national  health  plan  is 
to  work." 

Heller  believes  that  a  number  of  experi- 
ments should  be  launched  before  determin- 
ing the  final  form  of  a  national  health  plan. 

"The  existing  Medicare  and  Medl-Cal  pro- 
grams could  set  aside  certain  groups  to  try 
different  types  ol  plans."  he  said. 

"tn  a  year  or  so.  we  would  see  whether 
they  work. 

"Some  of  these  ideas  look  very  good  on 
paper,  but  they  won't  fly.  Others  will  work. 
Tlia  Job  Is  to  separate  the  two." 

Heller  believes  the  role  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment wUl  be  limited  to  providing  a  share 
of  the  cost  for  each  individual  enrolled  in  a 
national  health  plan. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  would  probably 
be  shared  by  the  individual  himself  and  his 
employer.  If  he  has  a  Job. 

"They  will  likely  go  to  established  medical 
groups  with  about  $W0  per  person  per  year 
and  ask  them  to  guarantee  that  each  indi- 
vidual win  receive  whatever  health  care  he 
needs."  he  said. 

"The  amount  which  la  left  over  will  be 
used  for  payment  to  physicians." 

Tills  la  essentially  the  same  kind  of  pay- 
ment developed  by  the  Oakland-based  Kaiser 
Health  Plan,  which  Heller  sees  as  a  likely 
model  for  a  national  plan. 

Heller  stiggested  one  aspect  of  national 
medicine  which  cotild  mean  serious  trouble 
for  both  doctors  and  hospitals  m  the  Bay 
Area. 

"My  feeling  Is  that  the  hardest  hit  pro- 
viders of  medical  care  (under  a  ziatlonal 
health  plan]  are  going  to  be  those  who  prac- 
tice in  high -cost  areas,"  he  said. 

"Often,  the  more  skilled  practitioners  drift 
to  areas  where  people  are  able  to  pay  the  cost. 

The  larger  cities  of  California  are  such 
areas,  he  said.  There  are  probably  as  many 
medical  skills  and  services  available  here  as 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

But  the  people  who  receive  these  skills, 
naturally,  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  them. 
Specially  trained  physicians  require  higher 
fees. 

"It  may  not  be  possible  for  a  national 
health  plan  to  pay  the  usual  and  customary 
charges  as  practiced  in  the  Bay  Area,"  he 
said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  other  words,  a  phyalclan  practicing  tn 
the  Bay  Area  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to 
not  charge  the  plan  any  more  than  a  small 
town  doctor. 

"Tbe  main  differential  in  reimburaament 
to  physicians  which  might  be  recognised  by 
such  a  plan  would  llkaly  be  the  dlfferenoe  in 
office  oasts,  rather  than  physicians'  fees," 
be  said. 

Heller  said  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
plan  might  offer  incentives  for  a  more  equJtft- 
ble  distribution  of  doctors. 

"The  plan  might  offer  Incentives  for  physi- 
cians to  gravitate  to  areas  where  income  poe- 
slbUltlea  are  now  aeverly  limited."  be  said. 

Heller  Insists  that  these  are  only  specula- 
tions tMcausa  no  one  knows  what  ftffi^i  form 
a  national  health  plan  might  take. 

"We  will  Just  have  to  wait  to  see  what  hap- 
pens before  we  can  make  realistic  predic- 
tions." he  said. 

(From  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner   Sept. 

10.  19701 

A  Feasiblb  Plan 

The  present  advocacy  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association  of  a  medlcredlt  program  of 
national  health  insurance  is  not  a  switch  in 
policy.  U.S.  medicine,  now  as  always,  op- 
poses what  u  considers  unworkable  plam  to 
extend  health  care  and  supports  what  tn  Its 
wisdom  and  experience  it  believes  to  be  work- 
able plans. 

The  coimtry  is  finding  that  merely  pouring 
out  bilUonj  of  dollars  on  health  care  schemes 
can  in  no  way  Improve  the  quality  or  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  The  health  insurance 
plan  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  similar  to  the  proposal  which  has  been 
ttrged  upon  Congress  by  principal  medical 
spokesmen.  The  health  plan  offered  by  the 
latter  includes  a  three-pomt  program  which 
"the  medical  profession  hopes  to  see  tha: 
nation  pursue"  In  efforts  to  provide  quality 
health  care  for  everyone  as  economically  as 
possible. 

An  AMA  spokesman,  In  describing  the 
medlcredlt  health  insurance  proposal  his  as- 
sociation advocates,  says,  "Under  our  pl&n, 
each  low  income  persou  or  family  would  re- 
ceive a  certificate  for  the  purchase  of  a  quah- 
fled  and  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
plan.  The  protection  would  be  theirs  without 
expense  or  contribution  smce  the  cost  of  tbe 
program  would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  fed- 
eral government."  A  second  phase  of  the 
plan,  -offers  tax  credits,  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  the  tax  liability  of  a  family,  for 
the  purchase  of  qualified  health  benefits  cov- 
erage." A  third  phase  of  the  plan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  AMA.  "calls  for  a  structtired 
peer  review  mechanism  to  injure  high  qual- 
ity of  care  and  to  prevent  Abuses  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs." 

The  doctors  have  given  assurance  of  the 
medical  profession's  cooperation  in  solving 
the  nation's  health  care  problems.  As  tbe  na- 
tion realizes  the  solution  to  these  problems 
mtist  be  feasible — as  well  as  Uberal—tbe 
health  care  picture  will  grow  ImnuaBUfmbly 
brighter. 

[From  the  Jackson   (Miss.)   Clarion-Ledger. 
Sept.  4,  1970] 

Today's  UcDicim:  Hxalth  Anvicx  Faosi 
Abboad 

After  seven  months  In  the  United  States 
as  a  visiting  professor  a  British  physician 
believes  that  "some  form  of  national  health 
insurance"  must  be  Introduced  here  to  avoid 
a  "complete  breakdown  of  health  services." 

"American  medicine  Is  more  advanced 
technologically  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
It  Is  possible  for  doctors  to  practice  better 
medicine  In  Britain."  Dr.  W.  W.  Holland,  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School.  Lon- 
don, writes  In  Lancet,  a  British  medical 
Journal. 
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In  Kltaln.  wheare  there  is  a  nauonal  iiealth 
scheme  of  long  standing,  the  number  of 
general  practitioners  is  increasing:  the  trend 
In  tbe  United  States,  on  the  contrary.  Is 
toward  spedallsstlon.  The  result.  Dr.  Hol- 
land says,  is  that  poor  people  "wait  In  dirty, 
in-Ut  corridors"  of  big  county  bo^ltals  for 
attention  and  because  of  the  time  required 
to  see  a  doctor,  often  fall  to  seek  treatment 
until  a  disease  la   In  an  advanced  stage. 

"Fmrallels  may  b«  found  In  developlns 
countries  or  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  poor 
In  London  teaching  hospitals  before  1914." 
he  says. 

Operating  on  30  Jehovah's  Witnesses  fwbo 
refuse  transfusion  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs),  the  Texss  surgeons  say  they  were 
able  to  reduce  blood  loss  to  a  minimum  by 
rapid  and  meticulous  clamping  of  all  ctit 
blood  vessels  and  to  replace  blood  loss  with 
a  solution  of  salt,  carbohydrate,  potassium 
and  calcium,  keeping  circulation  stable  both 
during  and  after  the  operation. 

"Blood  transfusion  involves  tbe  risk  of 
hepatitis  and  is  used  cautiously  In  this  hos- 
pital/' the  surgeon  says. 

[Fkom  the  Bay  City  (IiOch.)  Times, 

Sept.  9.  19701 

Health  Statistics  Ukjitcclko 

In  an  editorial  about  the  need  for  national 
health  Insurance,  we  mentioned  statistics 
which  place  the  United  States  I4th  among 
nations  in  infant  mortality,  isth  m  male 
life  expectancy  and  llth  In  maternal  mor- 
tality. The  statistics  seem  to  mdlcate,  we 
noted,  that  we  are  doing,  as  a  nation,  far  less 
than  we  can  or  should  do  for  our  own  health 
and  welfare. 

A  local  doctor  responded,  calling  naUonal 
health  Insurance  soclali.^tlc  and  claiming  that 
the  statistics  were  erroneous.  Most  European 
countries,  he  said,  do  not  report  infant  births 
before  tbe  age  of  one  year,  and  therefore 
"neonatal  death  statistics  are  largely  a  sta- 
tistical Juggling  act  and  cited  frequently  by 
gullible  politicians  and  imwltung  Journal- 
ists." 

Checking,  we  found  tbe  same  statistics  re- 
ported by  tbe  World  Health  Organization  and 
other  governmental  and  health  organizations. 
and  we  wrote  to  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
asking  about  the  reUablllty  of  tbe  figures 
reported.  We  received  this  reply: 

"Deaths  of  infants  who  die  before  registra- 
tion of  birth  or  before  24  houra  of  age  are 
excluded  from  the  totals  for  certain  coun- 
tries. In  this  case  they  are  also  excluded 
from  the  birth  total.  In  the  recent  past  Bel- 
glum  and  France  have  used  this  method  of 
counting  Infant  deaths. 

"Also  some  countries,  notably  the  USSR 
m  1968.  exclude  Infants  bom  alive  from  their 
total  of  Uve  bom  infants  if  their  length  of 
gestation  was  less  than  28  weeks,  they 
weighed  less  than  1000  grains,  and  meas- 
ured less  than  35  centimeters  In  length.  If 
they  die  within  7  days  of  birth. 

"In  both  the  foregoing  examples,  data  from 
countries  following  the  indicated  registra- 
tion procedures  are  not  compared  with  data 
from  the  United  States.  Thus  comparisons 
and  rankings  when  they  are  published  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  have 
been  done  on  the  basis  of  essentially  com- 
parable data,  excluding  those  countries  whose 
procedures  differ  signlflc-antly  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  recommenda- 
tions." 

A  little  oonf^tslng  perhape.  bin  hardly  a 
Juggling  act.  And  the  main  point  stands: 
we  let  too  many  babies  and  mothers  die: 
our  medical  facilities,  procedures,  arrange- 
ments lag  behind  those  of  a  few  other  na- 
tions—which Is  bad  not  becatise  weTe  in  some 
kind  of  a  race  but  t>ecBuse  It  la  necessary. 
We  oould  take  much  better  care  ctf  ourselves 
than  we  are  taking,  and  have  only  ourvelvee 
to  blame. 
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imm  th«  Donor*    (P».l    B«mld-Am«1c»n, 
8«pt.  il.  1970) 

NaTIOSAI.  HMtTB  ImUIAKCl 
A  tl-partlMin  group  of  Uttien  SiMton  bM 
introduced  a  blU  to  provide,  for  the  flnt 
tune  n»Uon»l  he^th  ineunnce  tor  cltuene 
of  tie  Dnlted  8t»tee,  of  »U  >«ee.  not  Jmt 
tlloee  over  fl£. 

NaUouel  be^Ki  InJorance  li  e  government 
■errlce  »ot«d  toto  eiUtence  In  pl»cUc»Ily 
every  wenem  democrmcy  tljU  century.  It« 
proponenu  believe  the  Dnltod  SUtee  U  oer- 
t»Jn  to  eventually  adopt  It,  u  thin  country 
bae  adopted  •odil  security  and  Medicare. 

Pioponenu  argue  there  are  atlU  too  many 
Americans,  eepeclaUy  children,  who  cannot 
aflord  adequate  medical  and  dental  care. 
They  eitlmate  the  cost  of  naUonal  health 
inauiance  at  forty  blllloni  a  year  and  the 
eumnt  bill  would  set  up  a  Health  Security 
TruK  Fund  to  finance  the  program.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  forty  blUlons  would  come  from 
■pedal  income  and  payroU  uiee.  The  other 
forty  per  cent  of  needed  fundi  would  come 
from  general  tax  revenue. 

There  seems  Uttle  chance  the  proposed 
Health  security  Act  wlU  be  enacted  by  the 
current  Congress,  But  having  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  national 
health  insurance  Is  certain  to  be  an  issue 
in  the  1973  political  campaign.  (Of  Its  ntteen 
sponsor?    twelve  were  Democrata.l 

There  are  reports  President  Nlion  la  con- 
sidering endorsing  such  a  program  by  1972. 
his  aides  have  estimated  the  additional  cort. 
over  what  the  government  now  spends,  aa 
ten  bUllon  dollars  There  Is  still  strong  op- 
position to  the  program,  but  the  President 
Is  reportedly  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
too  many  Americans  still  lack  adequate  med- 
ical and  dental  care. 

lYom  the  viewpoint  of  history,  and  the 
world  trend,  a  good  guess  Is  that  the  nation 
wUl  have  some  form  of  national  health  In- 
surance before  the  end  of  the  seventies. 

IFrom  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon-News. 

Sept.  II.  19701 
Wbonc  PasscaipnOK  foa  mxdical  Caaa 
Since  Medicare  was  added  to  Social  Se- 
curity benellls  and  Medicaid  began  providing 
health  care  to  vpelfare  recipients.  It  has  been 
as  certain  as  the  next  sunrise  that  an  effort 
irould  be  made  to  pull  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation Into  some  kind  of  government -spon- 
■ored.  tax-supported  medical  program. 

That  hour  has  come.  Legislation  Is  now 
before  Oongreea  to  create  "NaUonal  Health 
Insurance"  covering  all  Americans  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  debate  on  thla  iMtie 
^rtli  be  of  profound  significance,  our  phl- 
loaophlea.  Involving  our  health,  our  pocket- 
books,  and  the  future  of  the  medical  pro- 
reaslon 

There  la  no  denying  that  a  crisis  of  serious 
proportions  Is  overtaking  the  complex  of  doc- 
tor*, hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories  that 
taaa  eome  to  be  known  as  the  health  care  In- 
dostrr.  The  gap  between  the  cost  of  medical 
al«  and  our  ablUty  to  pay  It  la  widening.  So 
la  Him  gap  betvreen  the  medical  needs  of  cur 
population  and  the  personnel  and  facilities 
kTmQjiUe  to  meet  those  needs. 

Ilia  dadskjn  to  be  made  la  whether  we  wUl 
■Mk  to  rtileve  thAC  crisis  within  our  tradi- 
tion of  private,  voluntary  medical  service  or 
whether  we  wlU  turn  the  whole  problem 
over  to  the  government. 

It  la  the  latter  course  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  proposed  Health  security 
Aec  Introduced  laet  month  by  Sen.  Edward 
IC  Kennedy  of  ICasaaohUJetts  with  the  co- 
■ponaorlsg  of  lA  DemocraUc  and  Republican 
Hwialiiis  The  plan  follows  recommendations 
of  ft  eoaunlttee  for  national  health  insurance 
or^ntaed  fay  the  late  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

The  plan  would  sweep  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  the  heejth  care  of  every  reeldent  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Into  a  system  to  be 
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mminiBUrtd  Uka  Social  S«nirtty  and  n- 
nftDoed  by  new  p»yroU  t*M«  »nd  income 
tMxm  and  from  genenl  federal  ravenuea. 

Our  UQhftppY  experience  wltb  Medicare 
uui  Medicaid  should  be  ar^menC  enough 
that  making  government  commltmenta  to 
provide  health  care  Ifl  not  a  aolutlon  to  the 
problem— tout  part  of  the  problem  lt«ir. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  put  a  crushing 
domand  on  health  care  faculties  that  were 
oTwburdened  to  begin  with  They  have  dia- 
closed  glaring  opportunities  for  abuse.  Their 
huge  budget*  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation of  medical  coeta  and  have  proved  In- 
adequate to  me«t  the  demand  for  aervlcee 
which  the  two  program*  have  atlpulated. 

To  attack  the  health  crisis  In  a  rational 
way  means  we  must  first  bring  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  Into  manageable 
bounds  and  provide  the  doctors,  hoepltala 
and  other  personnel  and  facilities  to  meet 
the  present  level  of  demand  for  health  care. 
It  la  cynical  to  speeUc  of  the  government's 
guaranteeing  medical  care  for  the  entire 
population  when  the  means  of  providing  It 
are  sUr^ly  not  at  hand.  The  breakdown  in 
the  quality  of  care  that  would  occur  under 
such  circumatanoes  la  frlghtenlng- 

It  la  ironic  that  a  nation  which  haa  made 
so  many  breakthroughs  In  medical  research 
and  technology  should  face  such  problems 
In  delivering  the  end-product  of  medical  sci- 
ence to  those  who  need  It.  Experience  should 
teach  us.  however,  that  greater  natlonallaa- 
tlon  of  medicine — more  commltroenta  backed 
up  by  more  tax  money — is  the  wrong 
prvecrlptlon. 


(PitKn  the  Elgin  (111.)  Courter-Nawa. 

Sept.  11.  19701 

A  CtTa«  ot  A  Cams?  EvraTMAN'a  Bulth 

Cake 
Since  Medicare  was  added  to  Social  Secur- 
ity benefits  and  Medicaid  began  providing 
health  care  to  welfare  reciplenu.  It  has  been 
aa  certain  as  the  next  sunrise  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  pull  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation into  some  kind  of  govemment-spon- 
sor«d.  lax  supported  medical  program. 

That  hour  haa  come.  Legislation  Is  now 
before  Congress  to  create  "National  Health 
Insurance"  covering  all  Amertcana  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  debate  on  this  iasue  wUl  be  of  pro- 
found significance  involving  our  health,  our 
pocketbooks  and  the  future  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Ther*  is  no  denying  that  a  crisis  of  seri- 
ous proporUons  U  overtaking  the  complex 
or  doctors,  hospltaU.  clinics  and  lalwratorlea 
that  has  come  to  be  knows  as  the  health- 
care Industry. 

The  gap  between  the  cost  of  medical  care 
and  our  ability  to  pay  it  is  widening.  So  is 
the  gap  between  the  medical  needs  of  our 
population  and  the  personnel  and  facilities 
available  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  decision  to  be  made  la  whether  we 
will  seek  to  relieve  that  crisis  within  our 
tradition  of  private,  voluntary  medical  serv- 
ice or  whether  we  will  turn  the  whole  prob- 
lem over  to  the  government. 

It  Is  the  latter  course  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  proposed  Health  Security 
Act  introduced  last  month  by  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  with  the  co- 
sponsonhlp  of  15  DemocraUc  and  Repub- 
lican Senators.  The  plan  follows  recommen- 
dattons  of  a  Committee  for  National  Health 
Inaurance  organlr.ed  by  the  late  Walter 
Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

The  plan  would  sweep  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid and  the  health  care  of  every  resident 
of  the  United  States  of  America  into  a  sys- 
Um  to  be  administered  like  Social  Security 
and  financed  by  new  payroll  taxes  and  in- 
oome  taxes  and  from  general  federal  reve- 
nuea. 

Our  xmhappy  experience  with  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  should  be  argument  enough 
that  making  government  commitments   to 
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provide  health  care  la  not  a  solution  to  the 
problem— but  part  of  the  problem  ItseU. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  put  a  crush- 
ing demand  on  health  care  facilities  that 
were  overburdened  to  begin  with.  They  have 
disclosed  glaring  opportunities  for  abuse. 
Their  huge  budgets  have  contributed  to  the 
inflation  of  medical  cosu  and  have  proved 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices which  the  two  program*  have  stim- 
ulated. ^.  , 
To  attack  the  health  crisis  In  a  rational 
way  means  we  must  first  bring  the  Medi- 
care' and  Medicaid  programs  Into  manage- 
able bounds  and  provide  the  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  personnel  and  faclUtles  to 
meet  the  present  level  of  demand  for  health 
care.  „ 
It  Is  cynical  to  apeak  of  the  government  s 
guaranteeing  medical  care  for  the  entire 
population  when  the  means  of  providing  It 
are  simply  not  at  hand.  The  breakdown  in 
the  quality  of  care  that  would  occur  under 
such  circumstances  Is  frightening. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  a  nation  which  haa  made 
so  many  breakthroughs  In  medical  research 
and  technology  should  face  such  problems 
In  delivering  the  end-product  of  medical 
science  to  those  who  need  11.  Eipertence 
should  teach  us  however,  that  greater  na- 
tionalization of  medicine— more  commit- 
ments back  up  by  more  tai  money— Is  the 
wrong  prescription. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.l  Journal  ot  Com- 
merce ft  Commercial.  Sept  15.  1970] 
ExuTH  CovCT  Bn.1.  Pmopoaro  to  CoKOaiaa 
Washikotom.  September  14— A  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  system  of  national  health  Insurance 
and  to  use  the  Insurance  program  to  bring 
about  major  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  deUvery  of  health  care  has  been 
Introduced  by  Rep.  James  Cormsn.  D-Callf.. 
and  32  cosponsors.  It  Is  a  companion  measure 
to  the  Health  S«urlty  Bill  Introduced  last 
month  by  Sen.  Edward  M  Kennedy,  D-Mms., 
and  14  other  senfttors. 

Rep.  Gorman  la  a  member  or  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a-hlch  has  Juris- 
diction over  bis  proposed  legislation.  The  bill 
Is  based  on  a  two-year  study  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  established  by  the  tate 
Walter  Beuther  In  1968. 


coMPakHkNsivs  paooaAM  need 
•Nothing  short  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  can  now  deal  with  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  health  crisis  and  satis- 
fy the  nation's  needs."  Bep.  Corman  said 
In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor. 

"National  social  policy  now  demands  that 
we  have  a  health  system  which  underukes 
to  assure  the  availability  of  personal  health 
services  to  everybody— as  a  right,  without  a 
lest  without  financial  barriers  or  burden  at 
the  time  care  Is  needed,  and  with  access  to 
all  needed  services  and  not  merely  those 
which  It  Is  convenient  for  private  carriers  to 
Insure," 

Senate  Labor  Committee  Chairman  Ralph 
Yarborough.  D-Tex..  meanwhile,  sold  he  will 
hold  hearings  Sept.  33-34  on  legislation  to 
establish  a  naUonal  health   Insurance  sys- 

The  Isme  duck  senator,  who  wns  defeated 
in  the  Texas  Democratic  primary,  said  he  was 
reintroducing  the  "Health  Security  Act." 
which  he  and  several  other  senators  first 
dropped  In  the  hopper  last  morth  In  a  form 
that  would  make  It  possible  ror  the  Labor 
Commltt^je  to  hold  hearings. 

Under  the  original  version  of  the  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  National 
H'.iUh  Insurance,  the  program  would  be 
funded  prlmarllv  through  the  establishment 
of  a  "health  security  trust  fund,"  Sen.  Tar- 
borough  explained. 

HIW    rmAMCXNO    ICCTBOD 

The  new  version  calls  for  complete  flnanc- 
ing  out  of  general  revenue* — the  flnt  bill 
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would  provide  40  per  cent  of  the  money  from 
this  source — so  that  It  comes  under  I^bor 
Commltt.ee  Jurisdiction,  be  aald. 

The  Tarborough  bill  was  cosponaored  by 
the  same  bipartisan  group  that  supported 
the  first  bill— Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Mass.,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ey.,  and 
William  Saxbe,  R-Ohlo. 

Some  or  the  cost  estimates  on  the  national 
health  insurance  proposals  "are  too  low." 
former  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Admtnistntlon  Roliert  J.  Myers  told  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  which  has  resumed 
hearings  on  House-passed  omnibus  Social 
Security  legislation. 

Committee  Chairman  Russell  B.  Xx}ng,  D.- 
La.,  queried  hUn  on  national  health  In- 
surance cost  estimates  and  asked  bis  opinion 
of  this  legislation. 

"Such  legislation  la  not  desirable."  Mr. 
Myers  replied,  "because  the  health  needs  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  Blue  Croes.  Blue 
Shield  nnd  a  vast  network  of  health  insur- 
ance plans." 


{Wtom  the  Geneva  (NT)   Times.  Sept.  10. 
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Move  on  Rxalth  Caet 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  compulsory 
national  health  insurance.  Its  serious  es- 
pousal goes  back  at  least  to  the  New  Deal 
era.  but  Americans  h«ve  always  been  per- 
suaded that  it  wasn't  needed  or  that  it  some- 
how waji  Incompatible  with  our  so-called  free 
enterprise  system.  So  what  Is  so  special  about 
the  health  Insurance  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  13  colleagues?  What  makes  It  special  is 
that  the  notion  of  national  health  Insurance 
la  now  acceptable  to  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  American  public  than  ever  before. 

Medicare,  which  took  almost  20  years  to 
enact,  paved  the  way.  of  course,  as  did  medic- 
aid. Millions  of  Americana  have  appreciated 
being  rescued  by  medicare  from  a  great  fi- 
nancial burden.  But  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant element  is  the  realization  that  medi- 
cal care  is  t}ecomlng  inordinately  expensive 
without  any  concomitant  improvement  in 
the  avatUbllity  or  quality  of  the  care.  If  this 
problem  existed  for  only  one  segment  of  the 
population,  the  poor  or  the  elderly,  for  exam- 
ple, then  a  special  program  would  be  In  order. 
but  the  fact  is  that  virtually  every  segment 
of  the  population  Is  affected. 

The  statistics  are  by  now  familiar:  One 
out  of  five  Americans  under  the  age  of  65 
had  neither  hospital  nor  surgical  insurance 
In  1908;  two  out  of  three  persons  under  95 
have  no  Insurance  for  physicians'  services 
rendered  outside  the  hospital;  health  insur- 
ance in  1968  paid  only  36  per  cent  of  all  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  health  services,  and 
at  the  rate  at  which  private  health  Insurance 
benefiu  are  Increasing  It  will  be  the  year 
2000  before  insurance  covers  even  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  health  care  bill,  Plnally.  In 
the  past  10  years  the  consumer  price  Index 
has  risen  29  per  cent,  but  the  outlay  for 
health  care  has  gone  up  SO  per  cent. 

Leaving  aside  the  point  that  health  care, 
like  education,  ought  to  be  available  to  all 
as  a  matter  of  right,  it  Is  plain  that  the  prac- 
tical and  equlUble  solution  to  the  cost  crisis 
is  national  insurance,  a  fact  moat  other  In- 
dustrialized democracies  recognized  years  ago. 
Under  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  which  is  mod- 
eled on  a  plan  advanced  by  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  physlclana' 
services,  hospital  services  and  most  other 
health  care  would  be  paid  for  in  full  The 
exceptions  are  for  some  nursing  home 
care,  mental  Illness,  some  dental  care  and 
some  drugs  and  medical  appliances. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  financing  would  come 
from  ordinary  federal  revenues.  35  per  cent 
from  an  employers'  payroll  tax  and  3S  per 
cent  from  a  tax  on  individual  earnings  up 
to  •15,000  a  year.  The  amount  of  the  am- 
ptoyer  and  Individual  taxes  would  vary  with 
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the  funds  required,  but  if  the  program  had 
been  operating  In  1969,  its  sponsors  say,  ex- 
penditures would  have  amounted  to  37  bil- 
lion dollars,  requiring  an  employer  tax  of  3.8 
per  cent  and  an  individual  tax  of  1.6  per 
cent. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  bill  is  provi- 
sion for  funds  t»800,000.000  In  the  first  year) 
to  Improve  the  health  care  system  by  train- 
ing more  health  core  personnel  and  providing 
various  Incentives  to  establish  more  etOclent 
methods  of  providing  health  care.  This  pro- 
gram would  become  operative  before  the  In- 
surance went  into  effect,  for  It  Is  evident 
that  until  the  health  care  system  is  gr«aUy 
enlarged  and  modernized  It  could  not  meet 
the  increased  demand  the  Insurance  would 
generate. 

The  Kennedy  bill  may  not  be  the  one 
finally  enacted,  buc  we  are  confident  that  the 
day  when  national  health  Insurance  proposals 
could  be  easily  turned  aside  by  special  inter- 
est lobbyists  has  gone  forever. 

[From  Newsday  magaalne.  Sept.  31,  1070] 
MXDICIKC'S  NiiT  Stkp 

Getting  sick  is  bad,  and  getUng  well  is 
becoming  almost  as  bad.  That's  when  the 
bills  start  arriving. 

The  llOO-a-day  hospital  bill  Is  no  rarity, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  super 
infiatlon  that  has  hit  the  cost  of  medical 
care  is  waning.  In  the  past  decade,  the  fees 
demanded  by  doctors  have  gone  up  30  per 
cent  and  hospital  costs  have  almost  doubled. 
In  1948.  Americans  were  spending  t7.6  bil- 
lion for  medical  care;  two  years  ago  they  were 
spending  »50  billion  and  by  1975  the  figure 
is  expected  to  hit  HOC  billion. 

Despite  a  Medicare  program  that  la  cost- 
ing tAZ  billion  a  year  and  a  •5.5-bllUon 
Medicaid  program,  there  are  still  many 
Americans  who  are  not  getting  the  medical 
care  they  need.  And  despite  private  health 
Insurance  systems,  such  as  Blue  Cross, 
serious  Illness  Is  driving  millions  to  the 
economic  wall.  It  la  clear  that  the  CB. 
mcdlcal-care  system  Is.  Itself,  gravely  ill. 
Beyond  the  obvious  staggering  costs,  there 
are  other  statistics  that  ehow  that  these 
vast  expenditures  are  buying  less  than  full 
value.  Male  Ufe  expectancy  in  the  OS.,  for 
example.  Is  lower  than  In  17  other  industrial- 
ized countries.  We  are  I3th  in  the  number 
of  infants  who  die  and  llth  in  female  life 
expectancy.  These  are  the  figures  for  a  na- 
tion that  spends  more  of  Its  gross  national 
product  on  medical  care  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  world.  To  put  It  blimtly:  We're 
getting  gypped. 

Why?  Well  let  writer  Michael  Crichton. 
himself  an  MD.  offer  part  of  the  explana- 
tion. Says  he  in  his  book  "Five  Patlents": 
"The  American  physician  has  been  grossly 
irresponsible  in  nearly  all  matters  relating 
to  the  cost  of  medical  care.  One  can  trace 
this  IrreEponslbllUy  quite  directly  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  . . .  Beginning 
m  1930  It  opposed  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance, such  as  Blue  Cross.  In  1933.  it  opposed 
prepaid  group-practice  clinics.  In  1933.  It 
began  a  successful  campaign  to  block  the 
construction  of  new  medical  schools  and 
limit  enrollment  in  those  already  in  ex- 
istence. We  now  have  a  shortage  of  doctors. 
More  recently  the  AMA  spent  millions — 
probably  no  one  knows  exactly  bow  many 
millions — to  fight  Medicare." 

Doctors  In  the  n.S.  are  accorded  tremen- 
dous prestige.  The  AMA  has  used  this  prec- 
ious commodity  to  oppose  almost  all  sug- 
gestions tor  changes  in  the  system.  With 
so  many  Americans  dissatisfied  with  anach- 
ronistic practices  that  make  medical  care 
an  increasingly  heavy  financial  burden.  Uie 
AMA  may  find  It  has  depleted  \ta  greatest 
resource,  the  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  1945.  President  Truman  first  sug- 
gested a  system  of  national  health  insurance. 
Twenty  years  later.  In  1966.  the  Congress, 
over  vehement  AMA  objections,  passed  the 
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Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  Now  the 
congress  has  before  it  a  bill  that  would  take 
these  two  programs  one  natural  and  logical 
step  further.  Instead  of  covering  only  the 
poor  and  the  aged,  all  Americans  would  be 
guaranteed  medical  care.  It  may  not  come 
during  this  session  of  the  Congreas.  But  It's 
In  the  cards. 

To  quote  Dr.  Crichton  again;  "Without 
question,  the  notion  of  the  doctor  as  a 
legitimate  fee-fur-servtce  entrepreneur,  mak- 
ing his  fortune  from  the  misfortunes  of  bia 
patients,  is  old-fashioned,  distasteful,  and 
doomed.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

IFrom  Newsday  magadne.  Sept.  31.  1970] 
A  Rxroau  pROGaaK 

Crichton  la  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
vigorous  Indictment  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  medical  care.  Some  of  the  nation's 
moat  prominent  citizens  were  concerned 
enough  to  take  a  long,  careful  look  Inui 
this  shameful  mess  and  produce  some  work- 
able suggestions  for  changing  the  system.  The 
late  Walter  Reuther  formed  these  100  citizens 
into  a  committee  that  put  forth  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  reform.  Last  monib.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.i,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bill 
embodying  this  reform  program. 

It  is  called  the  Health  Security  Act.  and 
it  would  not  only  reorganize  the  way  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  medical  care:  it  would  also  seek 
to  revolutionize  the  entire  medical-care  sys- 
tem. In  Its  economic  provisions,  the  bill 
would  set  up  a  Health  Security  Trust  Fund, 
similar  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 
New  payroll  and  income  taxes  would  be 
routed  to  this  fund  to  pay  for  60  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  program.  The  remaining  40 
per  cent  would  be  drawn  from  general  tax 
revenues.  The  program  would  be  designed  to 
pay  three-quarters  of  all  personal  health  ex- 
penses for  all  Americans. 

This  Is  not  "socialized"  medicine  in  the 
general  European  pattern.  In  most  cases, 
those  governments  own  the  medical  faciUtles 
and  employ  the  doctors.  In  the  U5.,  bring- 
ing about  long-overdue  reforms  in  the  way 
medical  care  would  l>e  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lic would  be  done  more  by  the  carrot  than 
the  stick.  Group  practice,  for  example,  la 
one  of  the  most  promising  ways  of  holding 
down  coeta.  It  Is  a  central  feature  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  committee  of  100.  The 
Kennedy  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
»800.000.000-a-year  fund  to  help  pay  for 
manpower  traimng  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  through  direct  grants  and 
loans.  Requests  for  aid  from  this  fund 
would  be  considered  according  to  a  strict 
hierarchy  of  priorities.  Group  practices  would 
have  the  top  priority.  Individual  physicians 
practicing  alone  would  have  the  lowest. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 

Sept.  27, 19701 

Action  Needed  on  Nation's  Healtk 

Fourteen  months  after  be  said  the  country 
was  facing  a  "massive  crisis"  and  possible 
breakdown  in  health  care.  President  Nixon 
has  called  for  the  drafting  of  a  remedial  pro- 
gram. And  the  word  is  out  that  he  won't 
settle  for  Just  shormg  up  tl.e  presently  rick- 
ety health  services  system.  He  has  ordered 
a  blueprint  for  making  Americans  the  health- 
iest people  on  earth,  which  they  now  de- 
cidedly are  not. 

If  that  Is  indeed  his  goal,  he  deserves 
every  encouragement.  This  Is  a  mission  of 
necessity  upon  which  the  nation  should 
have  embarked  many  years  ago.  In  this  field, 
the  United  States  Is  in  a  third-rate  position 
among  the  industrial  nations.  It  Just  mud- 
dles along,  tolerating  incredible  disorganiza- 
tion, appalling  inequities  and  financial  ruin 
for  people  who  get  too  sick  for  too  long.  For 
millions,  adequate  care  sln:^>Iy  is  unavailable. 
Distribution  of  services  Is  drastically  unev«D 
across  the  nation. 
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Officials  Of  HEW  are  reported  to  be  wort- 
mg  nights  and  on  weekends  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
program,  and  a  bundle  of  recommcnda'ions 
should  shortly  be  on  his  desk.  He  will  need 
to  «t  down  when  he  reads  the  cost  projec- 
tions. It  the  formulatora  come  up  with  a 
plan  scaled  to  actual  needs,  the  price  will 
be  JolUng.  It  wUl  make  the  welfare  reform 
leglalatlon  he  Is  trving  to  push  through  Con- 
grese  look  like  a  penny's  worth  of  peanuts. 
No  doubt  that  Is  why  he  has  delayed  so  long 
in  acting  on  his  own  health-care  crisis  alarm, 
wunded  in  July  of  last  year.  A  glimmer  of 
what  may  be  expected  was  given  by  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg.  an  assistant  HEW  secre- 
tary: '.  .  .  as  I  M€  the  problems,  they  are 
awful.  Our  needs  for  money  are  almost  in- 
satiable." 

Before  any  hallelujahs  are  heard.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  real  moTement  la  visible, 
except  backward.  All  that  is  promised  is  a 
plan  and  that  has  come  not  directly  from 
the  President  but  from  a  thlrd-lcTel  admin- 
istrator. Dr,  Egeberg.  The  doctor  has  long 
been  agonizing  over  the  deteriorating  health- 
care situation  and  trving  to  direct  the  Pres- 
ident's attention  to  it.  Now  he  vouches  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  Interest  and  we  hope  he  is  cor- 
rect. We  also  hope  that  another  year  will  not 
elapse  before  a  comprehensive,  sensibly  grad- 
uated program  is  laid  before  Congress  and 
the  people. 

This  Is  a  cause  to  which  the  public  would 
rally.  Most  people  are  gravely  concerned 
about  the  cost  and  uncertainty  of  medical 
care,  and  most  stUl  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  more  shocking  evidence  which  the 
President  cexild  offer. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  that  con- 
cern. For  example,  on  I-«bor  Day  the  APL- 
CTO  preflden:  delivered  a  most  untypical 
spe«ch.  It  wasn't  about  labor  Itself,  but 
rather  was  a  statement  of  labor's  No.  1  goal 
for  the  Seventies.  That.  George  Mcany  said, 
-Is  to  upgrade  Amertca's  standard  of  health. 
to  establish  a  new  and  better  system  for  de- 
livering health  care  and  health  services  to  the 
neople  who  need  them."  He  strongly  endorsed 
the  na'-lonol  health  Insurance  program  now 
before  Congress. 

plfteen  senators  are  sponsoring  the  insur- 
ance bin.  which  will  not  and  should  not  be 
passed  m  this  session.  To  place  It  In  effect 
now  would  be  like  installing  a  Jumbo  Jet 
engine  on  a  Ford  TM-motor  plane;  It  would 
pull  the  whole  fragile  health  works  to  pieces. 
It  Is  the  only  logical  long-run  objective. 
but  preparations  must  be  made.  Crippling 
deflclenclea  of  manpower,  money  and  plan- 
ning must  be  dealt  with. 

The  administration,  though,  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  come  to  grips  with  the  core 
problems,  and  Its  shotgun  assault  Wednes- 
day on  the  health  Insurance  bill  bespoke  too 
strung  pn  attachment  to  the  status  quo.  It 
revealed  an  affection  for  the  private  health 
insurance  system  that  seems  out  of  all  pro- 
pornon  to  that  system's  achievement  record. 
Indeed  the  heilth  needs  picture  drawn  by 
HEW  Assistant  Secretary  John  O.  Vencman. 
who  presumably  was  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, was  depressing  in  IW  narrow- 
ness. 

He  said  national  health  Insurance  would 
co-n  too  much  (which  It  probably  would  if 
It  were  immediately  Implemented! .  and  that 
U  would  ■■radically  restructure  the  health 
financing  and  health  service  Industry"  with 
untested  new  processes.  Certainly  the  pres- 
ent processes  have  been  tested,  and  In  view 
of  the  sorry  state  of  health  services,  some 
radical  restructuring  seems  inevitable. 

Most  discouraging,  however,  was  Vene- 
man's  conclusion  that,  over-all,  "the  best  in- 
vestments that  we  can  make  as  a  nation  In 
improved  health  are  those  directed  toward 
assuring  sufficient  food  and  an  adequate  in- 
come, and  a  healthy  environment  for  all." 
That  was  a  platitudinous  evasion  of  the 
health-care  issue — about  on  the  level  of  pre- 
scribing an  apple  a  day  to  keep  tb*  doctor 


away.  But  people  more  eealouB  to  assure  flrst- 
raio  health  services  for  everyone,  regardless 
of  income,  are  hsmstrung  until  some  expen- 
sive foundations  are  laid. 

A  major  expansion  and  upgrading  of  serv- 
ices u  out  of  the  question  until  the  medical 
personnel  shortage  is  relieved.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  avoided  confronting  that 
primary  obstacle  which,  as  a  resxilt.  ts  grow- 
ing larger.  New  York  hospitals  now  are  so 
desperate  for  nurses  that  they  are  advertis- 
ing in  Europe.  Canada  and  Australia.  Prob- 
ably a  fourth  of  the  nursing  stations  in  the 
country  ar«  unfilled.  The  doctor  shortage 
stands  at  more  than  50.000  and  la  worsening 
dally  yet  US  medical  schools  turned  away 
l5.o6b  wen-qualified  applicants  this  year. 
Faced  with  this  predicament,  the  adminis- 
tration has  trimmed  federal  assistance  to 
medical  schools  and  many  are  staggering  fl- 
nnnclally-  Two  of  the  three  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict arc  threatened  with  closing  If  they  do 
not  receive  emergency  grants.  Johns  Hopkins 
at  Baltimore  is  in  serious  difficulty. 

The  President's  first  concern  In  the  health 
field  should  be  the  reecue  of  the  medical 
schools,  and  then  their  enlargement.  The 
government  also  should  set  up  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  measuring  their  efficiency  and 
for  obtaining  the  largest  possible  ou^ut  of 
new  doctors  and  nurwes  for  the  dollars  spent. 
And  some  way  must  t>e  found  to  Improve 
the  di^ersal  of  physicians.  More  med  school 
graduates  must  be  gotten  into  practice  out 
among  the  populace,  in  localities  where  they 
are  desperately  needed.  Instead  of  addlnp  to 
the  urban  concentration  of  speclallsu.  There 
has  been  no  planning  for  distribution  of 
medical  manpower  In  relation  to  needs. 
Hence  some  whole  counties  have  been  with- 
out general-practice  doctors,  while  more  at- 
tractive areas  and  specialties  have  been  over- 
loaded. Location  Incentives  can  be  provided 
and  the  fadeout  of  the  general  practitioner 
can  be  reversed. 

Another  urgent  need  l3  for  commitment  by 
the  profession  to  increased  use  of  medical 
assistants — to  the  training  of  a  new  grade 
of  personnel  who  In  effect  would  be  super- 
nurses.  Those  sides — extensions  of  the  doctor 
but  at  a  level  just  below  him — could  con- 
tribute Immeasurably  to  the  creation  of  an 
efficient,  full-service  system.  Professional  ob- 
stlnance  has  stippressed  this  concept,  but 
there  have  been  recent  encouraging  experi- 
ments. 

Action  Is  needed  to  extend  prepaid  group 
p.-aorlce  services  to  more  Americans.  About 
Ave  million  now  are  covered  by  group  plans, 
which  assure  treatment  at  minimal  cost. 
ARSin.  there  Is  resistance  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  the  AMA  president  recenUy 
voiced  strong  support  for  group  practice  and 
urged  his  organization  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  promote  It. 

The  President  has  been  accused  of  giving 
health  care  a  low  priority  rating,  and  we 
hope  he  wUl  soon  lay  that  charge  to  rest.  If 
his  administration  can  put  together  a  pro- 
gram to  create  efficiency  and  sufficiency 
where  there  is  now  chaos  and  paucity,  he 
will  be  long  remembered.  The  pattern  for 
advancement  should  be  drawn  to  colmlnate 
with  cradle- to- grave  national  health  Insur- 
ance, when  the  services  .structure  can  sup- 
port It.  Whether  health  services  are  a  right 
or  a  privilege  is  an  old  argument,  but  Amer- 
icana have  settled  It  In  their  minds,  and 
George  Meany  asserted  that  decision:  "We 
must  stop  restricting  the  right  to  life  and 
death  to  those  who  can  pay.  and  denying  It 
to  those  who  cannot." 
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One  of  these  was  that  today's  absence  of 
a  federnUy-sponsored  notional  system  and 
the  existence  of  private  agencies  In  this  Oeld 
results  m  a  "larRe  amount  or  wasteful  and 
inefflclent  expendlturea  .  .  .  made  by  private 
citizens,  by  employers,  by  voluntary  private 
agencies,  and  by  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
emmenu."  A  government  system,  experience 
Indicates,  would  be  more  "wasteful." 

Another  was  that  the  quality  of  health 
care  In  America  U  declining.  He  put  It  thta 
way:  "America  faces  many  serious  and  criti- 
cal domestic  problems,  but  none  Is  more  per- 
vasive or  more  dimcult  than  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  once  proud  system  of  heaith 
care." 

There  are  doctor  ehortages  In  critical  areaa. 
hospitals  and  cUnlcs  that  need  unprovement 
and  places  w'lere  new  facilities  are  badly 
needed  But  more  Americana  are  getting  bet- 
ter medical  treatment  today  than  ever  be- 

Ocet  remains  a  significant  problem.  It  has 
always  been  so,  and  medical  cost*  seem  to 
grow  disproportionately  to  inflation.  One  of 
the  recent  reasons  Is  the  government's  adop- 
tion of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programa  for 
the  elderly.  The  aged  have  been  helped  Im- 
measurably but  the  burdens  on  the  medical 
facilities  have  been  great.  Demand  has  over- 
taken supply,  and  economic  laws  have  been 
affected  accordingly. 

The  Kennedy  program.  In  which  he  was 
Joined  by  several  other  senators,  notably 
Ralph  Yarborough  (D.-Tei ) .  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  (B-Ky.)  and  William  Saibe  (R.- 
Oblo).  envUlona  financing  by  a  3.6  per  cent 
tax  on  employers'  payrolls,  a  2.1  per  cent 
tax  on  Individual  Income  up  to  «16.000  a  year 
plus  Income  from  general  revenues  of  the 
federal  government  malting  up  40  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Under  his  plan.  •37  bllUon 
would  have  been  paid  out,  based  on  1»6» 
figures.  Presumably,  that  amount  would  also 
have  been  taken  In  to  pay  for  the  system. 

The  poUtlcal  appeal  of  attempting  to  re- 
duce health  care  coats  to  Individuals  through 
such  a  plan  will  prove  Irresistible  to  many 
in  Washington.  But  all  the  low  and  middle- 
Income  earners  to  whom  such  plans  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  enticing  need  to  take  these 
things  Into  account  before  praising  the  sen- 
ators for  their  "foresight"  and  humanltail- 
anlsm:  I)  The  coeta  will  be  coming  mostly 
from  the  same  people  to  be  assisted,  many 
of  whom  now  have  satisfactory,  workable 
health  care  programs:  2)  Experience  with 
medical  aid  for  the  elderly  programa  has 
proved  that  government's  Intrusion  served  to 
drive  coats  much  higher. 


[Prom  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)    News,  Aug.  28. 
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Bioccx  Health  Plaw:   HioHxa  Cost 

Sen.    Edward    Kennedy    made    two    false 

asaumptlona   In   explaining   and   promoting 

his   newly-Introduced   bill    provldmg   for   a 

ayatem  of  national  health  Insurance. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  St«r, 
Sept.  4.  18701 
Thb  Nxxt  Stxp 
The   national  health   Insurance  bill,  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  a 
bipartisan  team  of  14  senators,  doesn't  stand 
a  chance  of  passage  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress But  cradle-lo-the-gr»ve  health  Insur- 
ance u  coming,  poaalbly  In  the  first  half  of 
this  decade. 

It  IS  coming  not  becatiae.  to  use  the  well- 
worn  phrase.  It  Is  an  Idea  whoae  time  ha» 
come  National  health  Insurance  wUl  be 
adopted  because  It  u  a  necessity  that  can  no 
longer  be  avoided. 

Few  Americans  need  to  be  convinced  thai 
medical  care  has  priced  Itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket Almost  no  one.  with  a  tew  glided  ex- 
ceptions, can  afford  a  serious  ulnesa.  And 
the  coat  of  private  health  Inaurance  pro- 
grams has  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
have  become  a  neceaelty  that  few  famlllea 
can  afford. 

Americans  know  they  are  paying  more.  But 
leas  generally  understood  18  the  fact  that 
they  are  getting  considerably  less  for  their 
money  than  most  citizens  of  technologically 
advanced  nations.  The  United  States  ranks 
No.  I  In  the  total  and  per  capita  amount 
spent  on  health  and  medical  care.  But  In  ra- 
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turn  for  the  yearly  investment  of  M3  bUllon. 
or  V294  per  person.  America  ranks  13th  in  in- 
fant survival.  I3tb  in  maternal  survival,  and 
18th  In  mate  life  expectancy.  By  contrast. 
Sweden,  which  ranks  first  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional health,  spends  $45  a  year  less  per  per- 
son than  does  the  United  States. 

Not  all  of  the  medical  problems  of  this 
country  will  be  solved  by  a  national  health 
Insurance  program.  Too  hasty  a  plunge  oould 
worsen  the  problem  by  Increasing  the  load  on 
the  already  overburdened  system. 

The  move  must  be  made  carefully.  Bui  it 
must  be  made.  In  the  long  deliberations  that 
lie  ahead,  the  debate  should  concern  Itself 
not  with  whether  a  program  of  national 
health  Insurance  should  be  undertaken,  but 
how  beiit  to  make  It  work.  Invaluable  lesaons 
can  be  learned  from  the  countries  that  have 
preceded  us  into  the  field,  and  the  lawmakers 
and  the  medical  profession  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  spend  their  time  sifting  the  best 
from  the  expertenoe  of  the  pioneers. 

The  time  for  opposition  is  past. 

IProm  the  Chattanooga    (Tenn.)    News-Free 

Press.  Aug.  31.   1970] 

The  Bill  Yor'D  Havt  To  Pay 

Almost  anybody  with  a  big  hospital  bUl 
in  these  days  of  high  medical  costs  would 
be  appreciative  If  someone  came  along  and 
offered  to  pay  It  for  him^-unless  the  cost  of 
that  '"favor'  were  worse  than  the  original 
bill. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  havent  worked 
out.  They  have  been  pretty  much  as  pre- 
dicted m  advance — very  costly  and  spotty 
and  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  So  the  crowd 
of  Uberals  «ho  proposed  these  unsatisfactory 
programs  are  promoting  a  more  expensive 
coverup  for  their  failures  that  are  just  be- 
ginning to  hatch. 

Son.  Teddy  Kennedy,  introducing  a  meas- 
ure he  know3  won't  pass  this  year  but  which 
j^  he   hopes   will   be  a   major   platform  plank 

3 1  for  him  In  a  presidential  race  one  of  these 

X  days,  has  proposed  what  is  called  '  nauonaJ 

health  insurance  "  to  replace  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  To  give  you  Just  an  idea  of  wliat 
it  would  mean.  sen.  Kennedy's  plan  would 
cost  twice  what  the  current  plans  cost. 

Estimated  on  the  basis  of  1969  health  care, 
the  coat  lor  one  year  would  be  37  bllUon 
dollars. 

Where  would  the  money  come  from?  Well, 
says  Sen.  Kennedy,  40  per  cent  would  coma 
from  "general  revenues"  of  the  FMeral  gov- 
ernment. The  catch  is  that  the  general  reve- 
nues do  not  produce  enough  to  cover  cur- 
rent expenditures — without  national  health 
Insurance.  An  lncrea£e  of  about  15  bUllon 
dollars  In  general  taxes  would  be  required. 

All  right,  what  about  the  rest?  Ha  says  36 
p«r  cent  would  come  from  a  tax  on  em- 
ployers' payrolls,  meaning  the  people  who 
provide  your  paychecks  would  have  less 
money  to  put  Into  those  paychecks  since 
they  would  have  It  taxed  away  for  thla 
program. 

Then  for  the  25  per  cent  of  the  coat  that 
still  would  not  be  covered,  Teddy  Kennedy 
says  he  would  ux  your  income  at  a  rate  of 
3.1  per  cent  up  to  $15,000  a  year. 

And  this  would  be  Just  the  beginning.  Does 
this  look  like  someone  paying  your  hocpltal 
bill  for  you  or  does  It  look  like  another  high- 
tax  adventure  In  socialised  medicine. 

(Vtom  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Olobe-Tlmee 

Sept.  a,  1970] 

Tbx  BosprrAL  iNcaxASK 

ITie  price  of  a  hospital  bad  In  ward  room 
at  St.  Ltike's  Hosplt*!  ts  now  $36  a  day  under 
the  $6  general  Increase  effective  on  Tuesday. 
It  Is  difficult  to  challenge  the  need  for  the 
Increase  since  hospitals  have  not  only  been 
hit  equally  hard  by  Inflation  but  they  have 
been  forced  to  dose  ^e  gap  on  long-stand- 
ing Inadequate  salary  soalea  almplj  to  find 
personnel.  However,  the  disturbing  question 
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Is  how  can  the  average  person  without  Blue 
Cross  protection  afford  to  pay  bis  medical 
bills  without  wiping  out  his  life's  gains?  De- 
spite being  one  of  the  most  heavily  saturated 
health  insurance  areas  in  the  nation,  atjout 
55.000  people  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties  alone  are  not  covered  by  Blue 
Cross. 

The  so&rlng  cost  of  medical  care  ts  the  big- 
gest factor  that  has  given  recent  impetus  to 
a  drive  to  establish  a  national  health  in- 
surance program.  The  15  U.S.  Senators  who 
have  Introduced  the  necessary  legislation  are 
concerned  by  the  mounting  evidence  that  the 
nation's  health  needs  are  not  being  met 
fairly,  equitably  or  efficiently.  They  are 
troubled  also  by  the  shortage  of  doctors,  the 
lack  of  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine, 
and  the  uneven  manner  in  which  available 
medical  services  are  allocated  to  various  seg* 
ments  of  the  public. 

Hiiitory  shows  that  important  social  ad- 
vonce^i  are  not  achieved  suddenly.  The  na- 
tion debated  the  issue  of  Social  Security  for 
two  decades  before  it  decided  it  wasn't  a 
wild-eyed  dream.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation was  dismissed  for  years  as  a  socialist 
scheme  of  far  left  radicals.  The  same  pattern 
prevailed  in  the  drives  to  enact  the  program 
which  we  now  call  Medicare. 

The  national  health  insurance  Issue  now 
enters  a  like  period  of  study,  discussion  and 
Impassioned  controversy.  The  plan  advocated 
In  the  Senate  asks,  in  brief,  an  extension  of 
the  Medicare  program  to  embrace  the  entire 
population  rather  than  Just  those  over  65. 
It  would  be  financed  out  of  special  taxes,  out 
of  general  revenue,  or  out  of  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

The  reception  to  the  Senate  measure  indi- 
cates that  this  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
not  yet  come.  But  the  bail  ts  in  motion.  As 
medical  costs  continue  to  soar  more  and 
more  people  will  feel  the  Impact.  How  soon 
the  nation  accepts  the  concept  of  national 
health  insurance  depends  now  on  bow  fast 
medical  services  are  priced  out  of  reach  oX 
the  average  American. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.l  Post-Dispatch, 

Sept.  4, 19701 

TiMt  To  Move  on  Health  Csaa 

There  ts  nothing  new  about  conqiulsory  na- 
tional health  insurauce.  Its  serious  espousal 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  New  Deal  era,  but 
Americans  have  always  been  persuaded  that 
It  wasnt  needed  or  that  It  somehow  was  in- 
compatible with  our  so-called  free  enterprise 
system.  So  what  Ijj  so  special  about  the  health 
lusurance  biU  Introduced  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  13  col- 
leagues? What  makes  it  special  is  that  the 
notion  of  national  health  Inpurance  ts  now 
acceptable  to  a  far  greater  portion  of  the 
American  public  than  ever  before. 

Medicare,  which  took  almost  20  years  to 
enact,  paved  the  way,  of  course,  as  did  medic- 
aid. Millions  of  Americans  have  appreciated 
beliig  rescued  by  medicare  from  a  great  fl.nan- 
clal  burden.  But  perhaps  the  most  Important 
element  is  the  realization  that  medical  cart  is 
becoming  inordinately  expensive  without  any 
concomitant  Improvement  In  the  availability 
or  quality  of  the  care.  If  this  problem  existed 
for  only  one  segment  of  the  population,  the 
poor  or  the  elderly,  for  example,  then  a  ;q>e- 
clal  program  would  be  in  order,  but  the  fact 
Is  that  virtually  every  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation U  affected. 

The  statistics  are  by  now  familiar:  One  out 
of  five  Americans  under  the  age  of  6S  bad 
neither  hospital  nor  surgical  Insurance  In 
1968;  two  out  of  three  persons  under  65  have 
no  insurance  for  physicians'  services  rendered 
outside  the  hospital;  health  insurance  in 
1968  paid  only  36  per  cent  of  all  consumer 
expenditures  for  health  services,  and  at  the 
rate  at  which  private  health  insurance  bene- 
fits are  increasing  it  wUl  be  the  year  2000  be- 
fore insurance  covers  even  two  thirds  of  the 
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nation's  health  care  bill.  Finally,  In  the  po.n 
10  years  the  constimer  price  index  has  risen 
28  per  cent,  but,  the  outlay  for  health  care 
has  gone  up  60  per  cent. 

Leaving  aside  the  point  that  health  care, 
like  education,  ought  to  be  available  to  all  as 
a  matter  of  right,  it  is  plain  that  the  practi- 
cal and  equitable  solution  to  the  cMt  crisis 
is  national  Insurar-ce,  a  fact  most  other  In- 
dus triaiiaed  democracies  recognized  ^'ears 
ago.  Under  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  which  is 
modeled  on  a  plan  advanced  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  National  Health  Insurance,  physicians* 
services,  hospital  services  and  most  other 
health  care  would  be  paid  for  In  full.  The 
exceptions  are  for  more  nursing  home  care. 
mental  illness,  some  dental  care  and  some 
drugs  and  medical  appliances. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  financing  would  come 
from  ordinary  federal  revenue,  35  per  cent 
from  an  employers'  payroll  tax  auid  25  per 
cent  frcm  a  tax  on  individual  earnings  up  to 
S15.O00  a  year.  The  amount  of  the  employer 
and  individual  taxes  would  vary  wl*h  the 
funds  required,  but  if  the  program  had  been 
operating  m  1969.  Its  sponsors  say,  expendl- 
turcb  would  have  amounted  to  37  billion  dol- 
lars, requiring  an  employer  tax  of  2.8  per 
cent  and  an  individual  tax  of  1.8  per  cent. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  provi- 
sion for  funds  i«fiOO,000.000  in  the  first  year) 
to  improve  the  health  care  system  by  train- 
ing more  health  care  personnel  and  provid- 
ing varlou-s  Incentives  to  e3tabllsh  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  providing  health  care.  This 
program  would  become  operative  before  the 
Insurance  went  lnt.o  eilect.  for  It  Is  evident 
that  until  the  health  care  system  is  greatly 
enlarged  and  modernized  it  could  not  meet 
the  increased  demand  the  Insurance  would 
generate. 

The  Kennedy  bill  may  not  be  the  one 
finally  enacted,  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
day  when  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals could  be  easily  turned  aside  by  special 
Interest  lobbyists  has  gone  forever. 

[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Joomal. 
Sept.  18,  1970] 

IlCPBBSONAX,  HXALTH  ClJU  PXjUV   OFPOSSD 

Seh.  Roman  L.  Hniska,  B-Neb.,  said  Sfttur- 
day  that  Americans  will  not  stand  for  a  na- 
tional health  insinrance  program  which  de- 
stroys the  close  personal  relationship  be- 
tween the  health  practitioner  and  his 
patient. 

Hriiska  commented  on  a  proposed  health 
care  bill  at  the  Nebraska  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation conveniion  held  in  Lincoln  Saturday. 

The  $37  blUlon  national  bill  would  jwo- 
vtd*  all  hospital,  medicine  and  physlelaiu' 
costs  b«  paid  for  all  approved  health  facul- 
ties patients. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Neleon  of  Columbus  was 
introduced  as  chiropractor  of  the  year. 

Or.  C.  H.  atobs  of  Grand  Island.  Btac«  as- 
sociation president,  said  that  while  Bias 
Cross-Blue  Shield  Is  now  reLmbursing  in- 
sureds for  X-rays  taken  m  chlropracUo 
treatment,  thsy  should  also  reoognize  pay- 
ments for  office  visits. 

lF*om  the  Houston   (Tex.)   Post.  Sept.  15, 

1970] 

HKaltb  iNstrasMcs  G<uaA>  Insvitsbls 

A  sysMm  of  national  health  Insur&nne  is 
"Inevitable/'  Thomas  M.  Tlemey.  dir»ctor  of 
ths  BocUl  Security  Administration's  Borcan 
of  Haalth  In^uranoe,  ssid  here  Monday. 

Tlemey  sold  such  a  system  wUl  be  "com- 
plex and  very  oosUy,"  but  that  It  probaWr 
is  the  best  way  to  Insure  all  Americans  get- 
ting oompajabls  health  oare  servloe*. 

New  solutioxu  to  the  health  msjxpQva> 
crisis  must  be  found  before  a  tst  bsecd  tn- 
suranoe  program  could  work,  be  eaid. 

Tlemey  spoke  at  one  of  the  tnatruotlozMl 
workshops  at  the  72nd  annual  "■**»«  *i|g  o(  ttM 
Axoerloan  Boipitai  Assoeiatlan  at  tbs 
Astrohall. 
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I  Prom  the  RMlne  (WU.)  I^bor.  Sept.  11. 
1970) 
H.TloNii  BiiiTH  tK«tmA«ci  Lakwb  P»n.« 
OeJwmvE 
A  prune  objective  of  the  Ubor  movement 
1*  the  »<loptlon  of  .  n.uon.1  health  tneur- 
.nce  progrWm  through  leg!.l.tlve  •«'<'''•*'- 
Tinmem  of  the  ohjectl.e  by  «.  «:t  ot  con- 
gress next  year  seemJ  quite  po»«lhle. 

TOe  gro.lng  feeling  tor  such  »  P"X^"^ 
h..  beeS  shown  In  recent  -eek.  by  announce- 
ment of  the  Walter  Beuther  plan  and  by 
report*  that  Rep  Martha  Orimths.  Ml^^K"" 
^ocrat.  win  re-mtroauce  a  national  health 
bUl  m  the  neat  congre«s-an  Unproved  ver- 
.lon  of  a  bill  that  lut  February  waa  co- 
sponaored  by  20  congreasmen. 
^e  basic  reaaon  (or  pushing  a  naUona 
program  now  u  that  the  coata  of  o>«*o.l 
JjTan!  running  wild  and  most  Americans 
Ire  ready  for  a  change  m  the  sy""; "  '"; 
dlcatlon  of  this  wa.  a  recommendation  by 
a  task  force  appointed  by  President  Nlion 
thifMedlcald  ihlch  IS  a  "^"'■\-'^''JZ 
gram,  be  replaced  with  a  national  health  In- 
SrSic.  prVm  ""  ">e  POor.  The  asu- 
strophlc  ■  coeta  of  medical  care  will  be  cited 
in  every  hearing  coming  up.  ..„.,,„„., 

A  brief  observation  on  words.  -National 
health  insurance"  la  the  current  wrm;  It 
seems  to  provoke  no  over-reacUon.  The  word 
■compulsory-.  Included  m  'U«'™'°°"  °°  "'' 
.i^«t  a  few  year,  ago,  seem.  «dlt«l  out. 
And  nobody  nowaday,  says  ■■»°J'»"«f  "^l 
cUie."  because  the  American  MedlcaJ  A«o 
cutlon  succeeded  m  maUng  that  teal  bleep- 

"'aut  call  It  What  they  may.  its  coming,  we 
believe.  People  want  Insurance  '"  "r^'J^ 
care  and  a  national  program  would  be  better 
than  the  way  thUiga  are.  Beta  are  aome  of 
the  reasons  why :  ,_    „m->. 

Under  group  Ulaurance  plana  In  which 
premium,  are  ^ald  entirely  by  ">•  «»P'7«- 
°he  insurance  is  cancelled  when  the  worker 
leave,  the  employer  lor  any  J»»°°;„?,"*" 
national  maurance.  the  worker  would  be 
covered  all  the  time. 

Onder  voluntary  plana,  the  "»'"!»  "°? 
to  stay  out  and  the  -least  healthy-  enter. 
^  iean.  the  average  risk  «'<',«'•?"- 
mlum  must  be  higher  than  would  be  the 
case  under  Insurance  covering  everybody. 

Many  people  are  unUisured  now.  Including 
those  whT  need  Ujsurance  moat^low-pald 
worker,  such  a.  seasonal  and  tranalent  work- 
era  who  are  not  covered  by  group  msurance 
and  cannot  afford  Uidlvldual  poUdae. 

The  forms  ot  voluntary  health  Ulaurance 
are  extremely  varied.  The  rate,  of  coverage 
'i;^  oonaldeAbly-Ui  urban  and  rural  areas, 
in  geographic  areas  and  among  age  grouP"- 
m  lorTtrait  pubUc  Uisurance  would  be  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  as  It  ought  to  be. 
easier  to  understand,  more  efflclent.  and 
cheaper,  particularly  since  no  expense  wotUd 
be^eededto  mU  It^no  advertisements,  no 
commercials 

National  Insurance  would  accord  with  tne 
medical     professlon-s     principle     concemlllg 
medical  care;  to  each  accordUig  to  his  need. 
From  each  accordmg  to  hla  sbiuty  to  pay. 
Underlymg  aU  the  particular  reasons  for 
national  health  Uimiance  Is  the  fundamen- 
tal  Isct    that   lalsMi-taUe   does   not   work, 
in   the   development   ot   varloua  social   and 
economic  measures  to  provide  Income  In  the 
absence  ot  work  and  Jobs,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment  compensation,    workmen's    compensa- 
tion and  old  age   and  survlvor-s  Uisurance. 
there  has  hem  an  mcreaaUig  acceptance  of 
the  Idea  that  the  secvmty  of  workers  cannot 
rest  upon  their  trewlom  ot  Individual  choice. 
-That  freedom  la  the    lalssez-falre  notion 
that  the  individual  should  be  tree  to  save 
for  the  future  or  buy  various  type,  of  inaur- 
uioe  or  not.  Juat  sa  be  pleasea.  but  always 
,.^..^i,.|.  that  ha  Is  able  to  do  this,  and  that 
whether  he  doe.  or  not  la  a  peiaonal  and  not 
aaodal  problem. 


But  more  and  more  w»  see  and  understand 
that  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  any 
private  Individual  (and  all  the  bad  luck  too. 
that  be  may  run  Into)  U  far  more  a  social 
than  a  private  problem  For  example,  the 
worker  who  does  not  save  and  Insure  against 
the  future  does  not  starve  to  death  or  die  In 
sickness  unattended.  Society  must  support 
him  In  his  time  of  need. 

Hence  society  Uiterferes  by  providing  In- 
surance tor  the  mdlvldual  In  the  moot  ef- 
flclent ways  It  can.  A  principle  seems  to 
emerge  that  no  Individual  should  he  allowed 
to  make  choices  which  may  place  the  bur- 
den ot  his  support  and  his  family  upon  other 
workers,  say.  In  locality. 

It  comes  to  this:  Insurance  for  health  and 
medical  care  ahould  be  handled  on  a  na- 
tional basis  because  It  Is  a  naUonal  social 
problem.  And  our  society  U  competent  to 
do  It  thla  way. 


IFrom  the  Barrodsburg  (Ky.)  Herald  Sept.  10. 

19701 

NsTlOHU.  HiaL-TH  lN»naaKC« 

A  bi-partisan  group  of  fllteen  Senators  has 

Introduced   a  bUl   to  provide,   tor   the  Brat 

time    naUonal   health   Insurance  for   u.   8. 

dtlxens  of  all  ages,  not  Jurt  those  over  »6. 

National  health  Insurance  la  a  government 
service  voted  mto  existence  In  pracucally 
every  western  democracy  this  century.  Ita 
proponents  believe  the  United  State,  la  cer- 
tain to  eventuauy  adopt  it.  aa  thla  country 
has  adopted  social  security  and  Medicare. 

Proponents  argue  there  are  atui  too  many 
Americans,  especially  children,  who  cannot 
aHord  adequate  medical  and  dental  care. 
They  estimate  the  coat  of  national  health 
insurance  at  forty  billions  a  year  and  the 
current  blU  would  »et  up  a  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund  to  Bnance  the  program.  SUty 
per  cent  of  the  forty  bUUona  would  come 
from  special  Uacome  and  payroU  taxes.  The 
other  forty  per  cent  ot  needed  lund  would 
come  Irom  general  Ulx  revenue. 

There  seems  Uttle  chance  the  propOMd 
Health  Security  Act  will  be  enacted  by  the 
current  Congress.  But  having  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  national 
health  Insurance  Is  certain  to  be  an  Iseue  In 
the  1973  poutlcal  campaign.  (Ot  lu  afteen 
sponsors,  twelve    were  Democrats). 

There  are  reports  President  Nixon  U  con- 
sidering endorsing  such  a  program  by  1973. 
hla  aides  have  eaUmated  the  addlUonal  cost, 
over  what  the  government  now  spends,  aa 
ten  billion  dollar*.  There  Is  stUI  strong  op- 
poeltlon  to  the  program  but  the  President  Is 
reportedly  concerned  over  the  fact  that  too 
many  Americans  sOll  lack  really  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care.  Prom  the  viewpoint 
ot  history,  and  the  world  trend,  a  good  gueaa 
Is  that  the  nation  will  have  some  form  of 
national  health  Inatuance  before  the  end  ot 
the  seventies. 


the  gap  between  the  medical  needs  of  oui 
populaUon  and  the  personnel  and  faclUtlea 
available  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  decision  to  be  made  u  whether  -we  -will 
seek  to  relieve  that  crUls  within  our  tradlUon 
of  private  voluntary  medical  service  or 
whether  we  wlU  turn  the  whole  problem  over 
to  the  government. 

It  Is  the  latter  oourae  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  propoaed  Health  Securt^ 
Act  Introduced  last  month  by  Sen.  BdwaiU 
M.  Kennedy  of  Maaaachusetta  with  the  co- 
sponaor.hlp  of  16  Democratic  and  RepubUcan 
senators  -The  plan  toUows  recommendations 
ot  a  «>mmltlee  for  naUonal  health  Inaurance 
or^Snied  by  the  law  Walter  Reuther  of  tha 
CnM«l  Ajlto  Workers. 

The^lan  would  sweep  Medicare.  Medicaid 
and  the  health  care  of  every  resident  of  tae 
Onlted  States  Into  a  system  to  be  admlnla- 
tered  Uke  social  security  and  financed  by  new 
payroU  taxe.  and  Income  taxes  and  from  gen- 
eral federal  rcvenuee. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  put  a  CTU^- 
ing  demand  on  health-care  facUlUes  that 
were  overburdened  to  begin  with.  They  have 
dUcloeed  glarmg  opportunltlM  tOT  abuaa. 
-TheU-  huge  budgets  have  contributed  to  tto 
InfUtlon  ot  medical  costa  and  have  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  'or  ternctm 
which  the  two  programs  have  stimulated. 


rprom  the  Sacramento  (CalU.)  Bnlon,  Sep- 
tember IB,  19701 
Hui,TB-Caax  anaLrrr  ar  Stam:  Nsttonau- 
MTioK  or  Mmicm  to  th«  "Wiowo"  Pm«- 
scanTioM 

Since  Medicare  was  added  to  aoclal-eecu- 
rtty  beneOta  and  Medicaid  began  proving 
health  car*  to  welfare  reclplenta.  It  haa  been 
as  certain  aa  the  next  sunrise  that  an  enort 
would  be  made  to  puU  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation Uito  some  kind  of  government-spon- 
sored, tax-supported  medical  program. 

That  hour  haa  come.  Leglalatlon  now  la  be- 
fore Congress  to  crests  "NaUonal  health  In- 
surance" covering  all  Americana  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  .     ^     . 

-There  la  no  denying  that  a  crlsU  ot  aerloua 
proportions  Is  overtaking  the  complex  of  doc- 
tota  hospitals.  cUnlca  and  laboratories  that 
ha. 'come  to  be  known  as  the  health-care  Ui- 
duatiy. 
The  gap  between  the  coat  of  medical  care 


tProm  the  -Torrance   (Calif).  South  Bay 
Breeze.  Sept.  13.  1970] 
Thi  CaADU;  TO  THi  Oaavl 
SUice  Medicare  »aa  added  to  Social  Secu- 
rity beneflt.  and  Medicaid  began  provld^ 
health  care  to  welfare  reclplenta,  It  haa  be^ 
as  certain  as  the  next  sunrise  that  an  ellort 
would  be  made  to  pull  the  rest  ot  our  popu- 
Utlon  into  some  kind  of  government-spon- 
sored   tax-supported  medical  program. 

That  hour  has  come.  Legislation  Is  now  be- 
fore Oongreas  to  create  -National  Health  In- 
surance -  covering  all  Americana  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  -The  debate  on  thla  Issue 
will  be  of  profound  significance,  to  our  phl- 
loeophlee.  Involving  our  health,  our  poekat- 
books  and  the  future  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. ^  ,  ,  „., 
-There  Is  no  denymg  that  a  crtala  of  seri- 
ous proporuons  Is  overtakmg  the  complex 
ot  doctors,  hoepltala.  cUnloa  and  laboratories 
that  haa  come  to  be  known  as  the  health  »re 
industry.  The  gap  between  the  cost  of  medl- 
cul  care  and  our  ability  to  pay  It  la  wldenUig. 
&3  la  the  gap  between  the  medical  n»«"  of 
our  population  and  the  peiaonnel  and  taelll- 
lles  avaUable  to  meet  ihoee  needs. 

The  decision  to  he  made  is  whether  we 
wlU  seek  to  relieve  that  crlala  within  our 
tradition  ot  private,  voluntary  medical  serv- 
Ice  or  whether  we  will  turn  the  whole  prob- 
lem over  to  the  government. 

It  la  the  latter  course  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  proposed  Health  Securl^ 
Act  introduced  last  month  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  with  the  cospon- 
sorahlp  ot  16  Democratic  and  RepubUcan 
Senators.  The  plan  follows  recommendaUona 
of  a  committee  tor  National  Health  Insur- 
ance organised  by  the  late  Walter  Reuther  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers. 

-The  plan  would  sweep  Medicare.  Medicaid 
and  the  health  care  of  every  resident  ol  the 
United  States  Into  a  system  to  be  admuila- 
tered  like  Social  Security  and  financed  by 
new  payroU  taxea  and  Uicome  taxes  and  from 
general  federal  revenuee. 

Our  unhappy  experience  with  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  should  be  argument  enough 
that  making  government  commitments  to 
provide  health  care  Is  not  a  solution  to  the 
oroblem— but  part  ot  the  problem  Itaell. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  put  a  crush- 
ing demand  on  health  care  facUltlea  that 
were  overburdened  to  begin  with.  They 
have  dlacloeed  glaring  opportunltlea  far 
abuae.  -Their  huge  budgets  have  contributed 
to  til*  InflaUoo  of  medical  costs  and  have 
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proved  tnsdequftte  to  meet  the  demaiid  for 
services  wblcb  tbe  two  programa  tuve  itlmu- 
lated. 

To  attack  tbe  health  crisis  la  a  rational 
wa;  means  we  muat  Orst  bring  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  into  manageable 
bounds  and  provide  the  doctors  and  other 
personnel  and  facilities  to  meet  the  present 
level  or  demand  for  health  care.  It  Lb  cynical 
to  speak  of  the  government's  guaranteeing 
medical  care  for  the  entire  population  when 
tbe  means  of  providing  it  are  simply  not  at 
hand-  The  breakdown  In  tbe  quality  of  care 
that  would  occur  under  such  clrcumatancas 
19  frightening. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  which  has  made 
so  many  breakthroughs  In  medical  rese&rch 
and  technology  should  face  such  problema 
in  delivering  the  end-product  of  medical 
science  to  those  who  need  It.  Experience 
ahould  teach  us.  however,  that  greater  na- 
tionatlxation  of  medicine — more  commit- 
ments backed  up  by  more  tax  money — is  tbe 
wrong  prescription. 

irrom  the  Columbia  <S.C.)  State, 

Sept.  IS.  1970} 

Unclx   Sam   Is  No   Doctos 

In  Great  Britain,  It  goes  by  the  name  of 
socialised  medicine.  In  this  country,  which 
shrinks  from  the  name,  many  persona  dnd 
the  concept  fetching  under  a  variety  of 
aliases.  National  Health  Iiuuranc«  Is  one, 
and  two  bills  now  before  Congress  proposes 
to  force  this  system  on  tbe  public. 

"The  two  bills  are  similar."  aa  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  obaerves.  "They  would  pro- 
vide health  insurance  for  all  Americana,  fi- 
nanced largely  through  Social  Security-type 
taxes  on  employers  and  employee  and  alao 
from  general  federal  revenue*.  Total  coat 
Is  estimated  at  between  MO  billion  and  •4S 
billion  per  year." 

The  price-tag  alone  ought  to  be  suflldant 
to  discourage  efforts  in  this  direction.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  consumes  more  money  than  any 
other  federal  department  except  Defense, 
spent  Ma  billion  last  year.  National  Health 
Insurance  would  effectively  double  the  HEW 
budget,  which  already  include*  about  %12 
billion  for  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

Other  objections  have  less  to  do  with 
money  than  with  the  need  to  maintain  high 
quality  medical  practice  and  research.  The 
experience  in  other  countries  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  under  Its  wing  the  heal- 
ing arts  Is  not  of  the  sort  to  Inspire  much 
confidence.  Medicine  has  tended  to  wither 
In  these  countries  in  the  same  way  that 
many  vigorous  enterprises  shrivel  up  when 
touched  by  the  deadening  hand  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

No  one  suggests  that  there  do  not  exist  In 
this  country  persons  for  whom  adequate 
medical  care  Is  unavailable.  Such  persons  do 
exist,  especially  in  urban  areas  where  slums 
contribute  to  disease  and  where  medical  fa- 
cilities are  greatly  overtaxed. 

The  solution,  however.  Is  to  provide  for 
the  unfortunate  at  government  expense  while 
allowing  the  vast  majority  of  persons,  who 
can  afford  private  medical  attention,  to  tend 
to  their  on'n  health.  This  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion proposed.  Wbat  is  proposed  is  that 
everyone  be  required  to  pmiclpate  In  a  go?- 
enunent -financed  program  of  medical  insur- 
ance, regardless  of  need. 

Such  a  comprehensive,  compulsory,  and 
costly  federal  program  of  health  Insurance 
cannot  be  Justified.  A  better  plan  would  be 
something  like  tbe  so-called  "Medlcredit" 
plan  advanced  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  This  provides  tax  incenavea  for 
private  beftlth  insurance,  with  the  govern- 
ment paying  the  costs  for  those  persons  pay- 
ing less  than  (300  annually  in  federal  taxes. 

There  remain  those,  however,  who  are  de- 
termined to  have  Uncle  Sam  become  every- 
one's family  doctor.  Tbey  are  infected  by  the 
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Statist   virus;    in   thslr   fever   ttiey 

that  federal  control  endows  every  enterprise 

with  magical  properties.  They  are  mistaken. 

aa  should  be  apparent  from  any  study  of 

American    history — and    of    the    American 

character. 

(From  tbe  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Oaiett«, 

Sept.6,  IS70J 

National  Hkaltb  Cask  CajTt  Com  Too  Soom 

Among  the  world's  major  nations  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  per  capita  Income 
second  to  none.  Although  Americans  spend 
twice  aa  much  for  health  services  as  do 
Swedes  and  Britons,  they  do  not  live  longer 
than  residents  of  those  lands,  and  their 
Infant  mortality  rates  are  higher.  Survey 
after  survey  shows  that  In  the  categories  of 
longevity  and  infant  deaths,  this  society  is 
behind  at  least  a  dozen  others. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  last  major 
nation  without  a  national  health  insurance 
system  supervised  and  supported  by  govern- 
ment. Many  Americans  own  private  health 
insurance,  but  In  the  words  of  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  "Health  insurance  coverage  in 
America  today  is  more  loophole  than  protec- 
tion." For  example,  from  30  to  87  per  cent 
of  Americans  inellgltrie  to  acquire  medicare 
lack  Insuranoe  needed  to  defray  costs  of  one 
or  more  of  the  sundry  health  problems  apt 
to  arise  before  age  65,  when  tbey  finally 
qualify  for  medicare. 

Even  those  individuals  having  broad  insur- 
ance coverage  are  finding  their  premium  pay- 
ments mounting  while  benefits  shrink.  In 
some  states,  not  all  by  any  means,  low  in- 
come families  may  enroll  In  medicaid  pro- 
grams. Such  plana  vary  widely  and  rarely 
meet  full  costs.  Middle-Income  families, 
moreover,  have  nothing  save  their  own  re- 
sources for  health  protection,  and  often  In 
the  event  of  serious  and  prolonged  Illness 
these  resources  are  pitifully  inadequate.  Kid- 
ney transplants  or  treatment  of  leukemia 
can  eat  up  an  insurance  policy  and  then  wipe 
out  tbe  life  savings  of  a  moderately  well-to- 
do  couple  in  very  short  order. 

Tot  these  and  other  reasons  equally  dia- 
turbing  it  has  become  clear  to  most  Amer- 
icans that  their  hodgepodge  health  care  sys- 
tem is  a  failure.  And  the  solution  Isn't  wholly 
money.  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  aa  afore- 
mentioned, spend  per  capita  far  lesser  sums 
on  health  than  does  the  U.S.  Tet  their  health 
services  are  as  excellent  and,  what  Is  perhaps 
more  important,  they  are  accessible  to  all. 
which  they  are  assuredly  not  here.  The  Lord 
knows  how  many  Americans  In  need  of  hos- 
pitalization or  a  doctor's  attention  each  year 
are  neglect«d. 

Two  weeks  ago  16  acnatore  introduced  leg- 
islation eatabllshing  a  Health  Security  Pro- 
gram designed  to  pay  three-<;uarterB  of  the 
health  care  costs  of  all  Americans.  Excluded 
from  tbe  plan  are  some  dental,  psychiatric, 
nursing  home  and  drug  expenses,  but  Just 
about  every  other  conceivable  type  of  medical 
cost  is  covered. 

The  bill  won't  be  enacted  this  congres- 
Hlonsi  session  or  the  next.  Nevertheless,  no 
less  an  authority  than  WUbur  Cohen,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
who  originated  and  was  the  prime  mover  of 
medicare  has  forecast  national  health  insur- 
ance "a  lot  quicker  than  most  people  realise." 
The  truth  is  national  health  insurance  can't 
come  Into  being  too  quickly  for  most  Amer- 
icans. The  situation  Is  that  critical. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Financial  World, 

Sept.  le,  1070) 

To  TOTT*  Bbalth 

It's  dlfflcult  to  be  against  good  health  and 
"insurance"  has  a  certain  sanctified  ring  In 
American  semantics.  So  when  former  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secrrtjary  WUbur 
Oohen  says  of  national  health  insuranoe.  "Xt*i 
going  to  come — It  may  take  two,  five  or  even 
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ten  years  oat  it's  coming,  and  ooming  a  lot 
quicker  than  moat  peopte  realize,"  It's  bard 
to  diaagrve. 

Th*  probl#m  this  poses  Is  wbat  kind  of 
plan.  Liberals  in  the  Senate,  beaded  by  the 
senior  member  from  Maaaachusetts,  are  puoh- 
ing  an  insuranoe  bot-up  which,  U  m  ofvera- 
tkOD  today,  would  cost  an  estimated  MO 
billion  a  year.  They  would  foM  such  a  tiUl 
with  more  payroll  levies.  How  this  Is  to  be 
txume  atop  such  'oazes  already  buirdenlng 
employer  and  employee  is  apparently  not  im- 
portant to  the  ambltdouE  Democrata. 

In  contrast,  the  American  Medical  Aao- 
olaUon  has  a  program  with  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  for  those  who  preeumahly 
can  afford  to  pay  medloal  blUs  and  subaldlea 
to  theee  who  obviously  cannot.  What  thte 
vould  do  to  a  tax  atruoturc  already  twisted 
beyond  the  underaffanrtlng  o(  all  but  tha 
cleverest  circumnavigator  has  not  even  been 
suggested. 

'nte  osily  point  all  these  people  make  Is 
that  the  UnltMl  States  is  the  ilcheet  coun- 
try in  tbe  world  and  that  we  spend  more  than 
other  people  on  health.  (No  one  stops  to  won- 
der bow  this  Is  measured;  It's  assumed  the 
yardsticks  are  correct  t)«cause  they  are  uaed.) 
Yet.  Britishers  and  Swedes,  for  example,  ar* 
said  to  live  longer  aiul  have  healthier  bahlaa. 

The  President  has  a  commisrion  ^tudytac 
tbe  subject.  If  we've  got  to  have  thla  medi- 
cine, let's  not  be  pti^ed  into  taking  patent 
noatruzns;  let's  wait  at  least  until  the  con- 
sultanta  oome  in  with  their  report. 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Conunerdal 

Appeal.  Sept.  17,  IflTO) 

NATxoir  Moves  TowasD  Bultb  Flam 

WAaHXWGTOK,  September  Ift.— Hie  medi- 
cal hill  for  each  American  came  to  abouX 
»3&4  m  IMS — double  what  It  was  a  decade 
ago  and  still  rising. 

Tbe  akyrocketlng  costs  of  medical  care 
are  aharpenlng  interest  In  proposals  for  a 
national  health  Insurance  system  under 
which  the  federal  government  would  help 
pay  the  medical  bills  for  all  Americans. 

Although  a  national  health  insuranoe  pro- 
gram has  no  chance  of  being  enacted  in  1970, 
members  of  C-ongress  have  readied  legislation 
for  a  debate  on  the  Issue  In  the  02nd  Oon- 
grega,  according  to  Congressional  Qusrterljr, 
a  private  research  organization. 

Representative  Martha  W.  OrliBths  (D- 
Mlch.)  introduced  an  APL-CIO-sponsored 
national  health  Insurance  bill  In  February. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  Aug. 
27  led  A  bipartLsan  group  of  16  senators  In 
proposing  a  Health  Security  program,  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance. 

The  committee  was  appointed  in  Novezab«r 
1068  by  the  late  Walter  P.  Beuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Worfcen,  and 
assigned  the  task  of  recommending  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan. 

The  two  bills  are  similar.  They  would 
provide  health  Insurance  for  all  Americans, 
financed  largely  through  Social  Security- 
type  taxes  on  employers  and  employes  and 
al£o  from  general  federal  revenues.  Total 
cost  Is  estimated  at  between  40  billion  and 
45  billion  dollars  per  year. 

Even  the  American  Medical  Association — 
long  a  foe  of  wbat  It  has  coualdered  "aodal- 
Ized  medicine" — has  proposed  reform  of 
health  insurance.  Its  *^edlcredlt"  plan  «m 
Introduced  tn  the  House  July  31  by  Richard 
Fulton  (D-Tenn.)  and  Joel  T.  BroyhlU  (B- 
Va.). 

Under  "Medlcredlt,"  Amerteans  would  re- 
ceive tax  credits  for  their  purchase  of  health 
insurance.  Health  insurance  for  famUlM 
paying  imder  (300  annually  in  federal  taxaa 
would  be  financed  by  tbe  Government. 

Adding  to  tbe  Impetus  for  health  care  re- 
form^  was  a  June  SO  report  by  an  administra- 
tion taak  force  on  Medicaid  and  related  pro- 
grama. 
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under  IM  MUtlng  be«lUi  •y«mo.  tbe  tMk 
force  said,    -mnuoni  ot  con»um«r«  get  owe 

on  ft  hlt-or-tals«  bMU." 

Tht  resolt.  the  pftoel  lald,  1«  "riang  dl»- 
Mtiilftctlon."  ,_    „ 

Although  the  report  did  not  specmcftlly 
orcposf  a  national  program,  1«  chalrmftn. 
WalteT  J  McNerney.  president  ot  the  Blue 
Ctos.  AModstlon.  wld  the  task  force  con- 
sidered inch  a  program  a  desirable  goal. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  wa»  being 
debated  In  1985.  many  ot  Its  ""PPOf"" 
wanted  a  health  Insurance  plan  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Its  prorlslons.  

President  Truman  la  November  IMS  pro- 
Dosed  a  comprehensive,  prepaid  medical  in- 
surance plan  for  persons  ot  all  ages  W  ^ 
financed  through  a  four  per  cent  raise  In 
social  Security  taxes. 

Mr  Trumin  repeated  his  proposal  but  the 
plan  got  no  Junher  thnn  ci>ngre3slm«l  hear- 
mgs  Th.  Medical*  program  for  the  dderly 
a^  the  Medicaid  program  lor  the  needy  are 
partial  responses  to  pressures  for  health  care 
ananced  by  the  government 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  themaelvea 
helped  to  spur  efforts  at  health  reform.  They 
STvVbeen  factors  In  rising  health  «•«•>'!' 
giving  more  people  access  to  an  already  over- 
burdened health  system.  „^,„ 
President  NUon  propo«d  replaclngMedlc- 
ald  with  a  wholly  federal  program.  The  new 
plan  would  require  Americans  to  f^JPff^ 
of  their  health  Insurance  cost  on  a  sUdlng 
scale  based  on  Income. 

Medical  costs  per  peraon  averaged  WM  In 
1969  more  than  double  the  cost  in  1980. 
Btpcndltures  for  physicians'  services  alone 

rose  nine  per  cent.  ^        _.      i 

HospitalVoom  costs  are  expected  to  rise  by 
«  ^?c7nt,  to  .100  a  day.  by  1973^  In  some 
Si^  cities  like  New  Tort  and  Boston,  they 
have  already  reached  that  amount. 

ILbUl  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Orlfflth.  wouid 
replace  Medicare  and  Medicaid  with  a  pro- 
giim  ot  comprehensive  health  care. 

The  measure  emphasizes  contractual  ar- 
rangements bet»-een  the  government  and 
prepaid  group  insurance  plans  because  Mrs^ 
^ths  bellev«.  that  prepaid  ^°"P  "»"•' 
provides  health  c^re  at  lower  '^J^  °^ 
?r  forms  ot  Insurance.  The  proposal  doM. 
however,  permit  doctors  to  continue  tee-for- 
servico  arrangements.  U  they  P'^'"- 

Coverage  would  Include  unUmlted  hos- 
pltallxa\^n;  physician  services.  Includmg 
fuS^  subject  to  a  »a  coet-sharlng  charge 
tSJ^vSt  aJtir  the  first  visit;  preventive  care 
ind  physical  examlnaUon.  nursing  home  cue 
without  llmlta;  home  health  serrlcee  subject 
»  a  »2  Charge  per  visit;  prescription  drugs, 
eye  care;  and  comprehensive  dental  servlcea 
for  all  chUdren  under  16  subject  to  a  W 
coet-sharlng  charge  per  visit  aft«  the  Brat 

The  plan  would  be  financed  under  the  So- 
claJ  Security  program  with  employers  paying 
t^  per  cent  or  pay  roll,  employes,  one 
per  ceit  of  pay  roU  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment matching  the  ccmtrlbuUons  of  the  em- 

'"'TTuTHuman  Security  Act  In  the  Senile 
would  cover  aU  health  services  "W"'"" 
for  personal  health."  with  the  exception  erf 
custodial,  psychiatric  and  dental  care,  and 
some  drugs  and  medical  appUancea.  Doctan 
and  hoapltalj  would  be  compensated  for 
their  services  by  the  program— either  on  a 
fae-for-serrtce  or  retalnar  baale. 

Plnanclng  for  the  program  would  be 
Btfough  a  Bealth  Security  Truat  Fund 
rtmllar  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  A 
3.5  per  cent  tax  on  employer  pay  rolls  would 
provide  »S  p«  cent  of  the  fund;  a  2.1  per 


cent  tax  on  Individual  Incomes  up  to  »IS.- 
000  would  add  another  26  per  ""t\»"° '•?" 
eral  general  revenues  would  contribute  the 
remaining  40  per  cent. 


IProm  the  Waukegan  (111 »  News  Sun.  Bept 
16.   19701 

Cams  NasEWO  m  VS.  Hxaltb  Cobts 
(By  Edward  Nellan) 
WasHtscTON  — It  used  to  be  a  Joke  when 
someone  said.  "The  moat  dramatic  moment 
in  medicine  Is  presenting  the  bill.' 

Not  so  many  people  are  laughing  any  more 
Hospital  and  health  care  costs  are  soaring 
while  services  are  declining.  Congressmen, 
citizen  organizations  and  the  public  In  gen- 
eral are  clamoring  tor  better  medical  care 
at  a  coet  that  is  reasonable. 

Pot  minions  of  Americans,  a  visit  to  the 
hospital  for  any  length  of  time  can  mean 
going  broke  or  at  least  going  into  debt 

There  seems  to  be  a  drift  toward  the  type 
ot  solution  used  In  vlrtuaUy  every  other 
major  western  nation;  Adoption  of  a  na- 
tional health  plan. 

The  Federal  government  Is  already  deeply 
involved  In  medical  aid.  financing  for  the 
elderly,  veterans  and  the  poor.  But  there  is 
a  rising  crescendo  of  complaints  that  the 
eSort  is  not  enough. 

spokesmen  for  senior  cltlien  groups,  espe- 
cially, complain  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  are  not  elBclently  administered. 

The  growing  push  tor  a  comprehenslv-' 
medical  plan  is  countered  by  arguments  that 
It  u  -another  step  toward  Socialism. " 

There  are  already  several  national  health 
orosram  bills  before  Congress  and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  the  lawmakers  might  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  by  early  1971. 

Even  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  IS  steadlastly  opposed  to  broad  fed- 
eral InlerventlDn  In  medicine,  concedes  that 
something  must  be  done.  The  AMA.  In  fact, 
la  endorsmg  one  type  ot  comprehensive 
health  plan  that  would  be  tied  to  Income 
tax  levels. 

None  of  the  plans  now  languishing  In  drMt 
form  on  Capitol  Hill  spell  out  precisely  the 
form    a  naUonal  health  plan  might  take. 

But  the  volume  of  talk  about  need  for  Im- 
nrovementa  and  the  number  of  bills  already 
Jut  forward  Indicates  that  changes  In  health 
care  are  In  the  wind. 

Medical  coau  have  simply  been  getting  out 
of  hand.  The  accompanying  conclusion  Is 
that  although  the  UB.  Is  trying  to  do  a  bet- 
tar  Job  of  delivering  health  care,  the  quaUty 
of  medical  care  U  slipping. 

The  total  health  bQl  tor  Americana  thU 
year  will  ba  about  ttl  blUlon.  This  wlU  be 
nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  groae  national  prod- 
uct a  gresiter  auce  ot  the  national  resource 
pie  than  any  orther  country  puU  Into  bealth 
car*. 

The  national  bUl  per  person  tor  medical 
goods  and  servlcea  wlU  be  Ju«  abort  ot  1300 
per  year  In  1971.  more  than  double  what  It 
waa  10  years  ago. 

And  the  costs  continue  to  rise.  Since  1»WJ 
the  coet  ot  health  care  haa  been  eacalatlng 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent,  oon- 
Bdarably  above  the  rate  of  Increase  of  other 
oonaumer  prices. 

But  tor  all  tills  expenditure,  the  United 
Statea  haa  been  sUpplng  behind  other  na- 
Uona  in  the  key  gauges  of  national  health, 
in  infant  mortality,  for  example,  the  UB. 
now  ranks  14th.  behind  many  Westom  Eu- 
ropean couirtrlee. 

Men  live  longer  In  17  other  countries  than 
they  do  m  the  United  Statae.  Women  Uve 
longer  In  10  otbff  natlona. 


There  Is  no  disputing  that  the  "nlted 
States  IS  among  the  world  leaders  In  medical 
research  and  that  some  American  hospitals 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  But  the  problem 
seams  to  be  getting  this  excellence  out  in 
the  masses  at  a  coet  that  Is  acceptable. 

The  medical  proteealon  contends,  and  wttn 
some  reason,  that  It  Is  not  completely  to 
blame. 

There  are  social,  economic,  cultural  and 
even  environmental  factors  at  work  on  the 
deceptive  staUstlcs.  Americans  may  work 
hard-r,  for  example,  than  some  ot  the  Euro- 
peans whose  countries  have  better  looking 

statistics.  

It  la  also  obvious  that  statistic*  covering 
the  millions  of  Negroes  who  live  In  poverty 
have  lowered  the  overall  US.  health  profile. 
But  even  allowances  tor  such  glaring  con- 
clusion that  something  Is  lacking  In  the  U.a. 
Bealth  care  system. 

Sweden,  by  comparison,  seems  to  be  able 
to  make  national  health  care  work  That 
country  spends  5  per  cent  ot  lU  ONP  oo 
bealth  services  and  gets  In  return  better 
medical  care,  lower  Inlant  mortaUty,  longer 
life  expectancy  and  fewer  people  dying  dur- 
ing their  productive  years. 

Donlcally.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams have  contributed  to  the  splraUng  cost 
ot  health  care.  These  programs  were  not  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  costs  of  health  care  to 
other  patients.  But  that  has  been  the  result. 
And  the  poor  and  the  elderly,  despite  the 
fact  that  plans  are  already  In  force  to  help 
them,  continue  to  be  the  big  losers. 

It  Is,  as  some  cynics  cUUn.  cheaper  to  die 
than  to  become  seriously  111. 

Since  the  beginning  ot  1966,  doctors"  fees 
have  leaped  39  per  cent  and  hospital  charges 
have  gone  up  69  per  cent. 

National  health  plans  as  adopted  by  other 
nations  are  not  foolprool;  they  all  have  prob- 
lems of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  challenge  to  the  United  Stales  would 
appear  to  be  to  turn  tome  of  Its  talents  and 
abilities  at  management  and  s>-stems  con- 
trol  to  delivering  medical  care  to  the  patient 
at  a  cost  that  Is  reasonable  either  to  a  private 
budget  or  on  some  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram or  combination  ot  both. 


tProm  the  Easton  (Pa.)   Express.  Sept.  19. 

1970] 

CoKGBxsa  SHAPxa  New   Hxai-tk  Plaw 

<By  Barbara  Coleman) 
WssHiMOTOH.— The  medical  bill  tor  each 
American  come  to  about  •294  In  1989— dou- 
ble what  It  was  a  decade  ago  and  stlU  rising. 
Although  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  haa  no  chance  of  being  enacted  In 
1970.  members  ot  Congress  have  readied  leg- 
islation for  an  Intanslva  debate  on  the  Issue 
In  the  92d  Congress. 

Rep.  Martha  W.  Grimths.  D-Mlch..  In 
February  introduced  an  AFL-ClO-sponsored 
national  health  Insurance  blU.  On  Aug.  37 
Ben.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  led  a 
bipartisan  group  of  16  senators  In  proposing 
a  health  security  program,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations ot  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance. 

The  committee  was  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber 1988  by  the  late  Welter  P.  Reuther.  pres- 
ident ot  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and 
assigned  the  task  ot  recommending  a  na- 
tional health  Instironee  plan. 

The  two  bills  are  similar.  They  would  pro- 
vide health  Insurance  lor  all  American*, 
financed  largely  through  Social  Securlty-tn» 
taxes  on  employers  and  employes  and  also 
from  general  federal  revsnuea.  Total  cost  la 
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estimated   at  between  HO  bllUon   and  US 
billion  per  year. 

Even  the  American  Medical  Association — 
long  a  foe  ot  what  It  has  considered  "so- 
cialized medicine" — has  proposed  reform  of 
health  Insuranoe.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
have  themselves  helped  to  spur  etlorts  at 
health  reform.  They  have  been  factors  In 
rising  health  costs  by  giving  more  people 
access  to  an  already  overburdened  bealth 
system.  IneHlclencles  and  excessive  costs  have 
resulted  In  many  cases  from  loose  controls 
In  the  programs. 

President  Nlion  June  10  proposed  replacing 
Medicaid,  which  Is  financed  Jointly  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  states,  with  a 
wholly  federal  program.  The  new  plan  would 
be  Integrated  with  the  administration  wel- 
fare reform  plan.  Family  Assistance.  Re- 
clplenu  would  be  required  to  pay  part  of 
their  health  Insurance  cost  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  Income. 

Qovernment  officials  and  health  profession- 
als agree  that  the  nation  faces  a  health 
crisis. 

In  1969.  expenditures  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices alone  rose  9  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Hospital  room  coats  ore  expected  to  rise 
by  44  per  cent,  to  $100  a  day.  by  1973.  In  some 
large  cities  like  New  York  and  Boeton.  they 
have  already  reached  that  amount. 

Health  care  Is  a  major  business  in  the 
United  States — one  that  generated  expendi- 
tures or  460.3  billion  In  fiscal  1969  or  8.3  per 
cent  or  the  gro&s  national  product.  The  total 
was  112.9  blUlon  In  1950. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Grlfllths  would 
replace  Medicare  and  Medicaid  with  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

The  measure  emphasizes  contractual  ar- 
rangements betreen  the  federal  government 
and  prepaid  group  Insurance  plans  because 
Mrs.  Grimths  believes  that  prepaid  group 
health  provides  health  care  at  lower  cost 
than  other  forms  of  Insurance.  The  proposal 
would,  however,  permit  doctors  to  continue 
fee-for-servtoe  arrangements. 
Coverage  wtnild  Include: 
Unlimited  hospitalization;  physician  serv- 
ices. Including  surgery,  subject  to  a  82  cost- 
sharing  charge  per  visit  after  the  first  visit; 
preventive  care  and  physical  examinations; 
nursing  home  care  without  limits;  home 
health  services  subject  to  a  t2  charge  per 
visit;  prescription  drugs;  eye  care;  and  com- 
prehensive dental  services  tor  all  children 
under  16  subject  to  a  ta  oost-sbarlng  charge 
per  visit  after  the  first  visit. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.) .  Evening  Olohs. 

Sept.  13,  19701 

Top  OmciAL  Hits  Hxaltb  iNSTTxns 

(By  Richard  Knox) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  top  health  offi- 
cial. Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  scolded  the  na- 
tion's private  health  Instirers  here  yesterday 
for  delaying  money-saving  reforms. 

Egeberg.  assistant  secretary  ot  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  speclBcally  criticized 
the  health  insurance  Industry  tor  lags  In  pro- 
viding payment  mechanisms  tor  out-of-hos- 
pltal  diagnostic  tests. 

Moat  health  Insuranoe  policies  require  pa- 
tients undergoing  tests  to  enter  the  hospital 
before  the  tests  will  be  covered,  a  featurs 
which  Egeberg  said  Is  needlessly  wasteftil  of 
expensive  hospital  resources. 

"This  was  a  problem  when  I  was  practicing 
medicine  In  the  1930s  and  It's  still  a  prob- 
lem." said  the  HEW  official. 

Dr.  Egeherg's  remarks  came  during  an  ap- 
pearance at  a  oonfersncs  on  "Changing  <^- 
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portunlties  In  the  Health  Care  Industry." 
sponsored  by  Contemporary  Issues,  an  affili- 
ate of  Business  Equities  Corp.  ot  Boston. 

During  his  prepared  addresa.  Dr.  Egeberg 
outlined  the  administration's  efforts  to  im- 
pose order  on  a  burgeoning  bealth  care  in- 
dustry which  Is  expected  to  absorb  9100  bil- 
lion a  year  by  the  end  ot  the  decade— com- 
pared with  less  than  81  billion  In  1960. 

He  sold  legislation,  now  before  the  Senate. 
would  "put  teeth  In  the  (^mprehenslve  plan- 
ning concept  by  requiring  prior  approval  of 
major  capital  expenditures  as  a  condition  of 
reimbursement  under  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs." 

These  and  other  Federal  health  programs 
account  for  about  one-third  ot  all  the  money 
paid  each  year  for  hospital  and  msdlcal  ex- 
penses, he  aald. 

Another  proposal  would  authorize  prepaid 
health  care  plans  under  Medicare.  The  new 
plan  la  known  as  "Health  Malntenanoe  Or- 
ganization," Dr.  Egeberg  said.  This  "would 
undoubtedly  help  pave  the  way  for  a  marked 
rise  In  the  acceptability  of  prepaid  group 
practice."  he  said. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post-Tlmes- 

Herald.  Sept.  17.  1970] 

HEW  AXSK  Lsin>s  Bitx.  Foa  UJ3.  Insobamos 

(By  Stuart  Auerbsch) 

A   top  administration  health  official   has 

praised  a  proposed  cradle-to-grave  national 

health  Insurance  program. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  plan.  Introduced  In 
Congress  by  a  bipartisan  team  of  senators. 
Dr.  Vernon  H.  WUson  went  further  than 
other  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  officials  in  applauding  a  federally 
financed  plan  to  provide  near -complete  msd- 
lcal care  delivery  problems. 

He  said  many  ot  Its  principles  "parallel 
proposals  which  we  have  been  engsged  In 
formulating"  In  HKW's  Health  Servlcea  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

"In  summary."  WUson  wrote  HEW  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  "the 
Health  Security  Program  Is  a  wetl-concelved 
thoughtfully  prepared,  comprehensive  and 
Integrated  approach  to  solving  many  of  the 
nation's  health  care  delivery  problems." 

Wilson,  head  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Is  the  No.  3 
health  official  In  HEW. 

HIS  memo  to  Egeberg  surfaced  just  a  week 
before  the  Senate  Health  Suticommlttee  will 
hold  two  days  of  hearings  on  the  proposal, 
which  was  Introduced  by  16  senators.  Includ- 
ing Edward  M.  Keimedy  (D-Mass.).  Ralph 
Tarborough  (D-Tex>.  and  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R-Ky.) 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  proposal  tmvelled 
In  July  by  the  Committee  tor  National 
Health  Insurance,  an  organization  sponsored 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers  union.  Timing 
of  the  Senate  hearings  should  make  health 
insurance  a  prime  Issue  In  the  November 
congressional  elections. 

Under  the  bill,  national  health  Insurance 
would  go  Into  effect  In  1973.  It  would  cover 
almost  all  medical  expenses  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  nursing  home  care,  mental 
Illness,  dentists  and  some  drugs  and  medical 
appliances. 

On  the  basis  of  1969  expenditures,  the 
program  would  cost  837  billion  a  year.  This 
would  leave  Americans  with  a  816  billion 
flP""»l  doctor  bill. 

Plainly  angry  that  his  private  commtinlca- 
tlon  to  Egeberg  had  been  leaked.  Wilson  de- 
scribed his  memo  as  his  "professional  first 
response"  to  the  propossl. 

"It  Isn't  an  endorsement  ot  anything,"  be 
said.  "I  could  very  well  change  my  mind." 
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Wllsoa  especially  praJfed  tbe  comprehen- 
sive DAture  of  the  program.  Its  emphuts  on 
creating  pre-paid  group  practice  aystcms.  tne 
involvement  of  consumers  uid  tbe  Insistence 
of  p>m'xp"m  quality  standards  for  partlcl* 
pants. 

He  aieo  applauded  tbe  eatabUahment  of  a 
Resources  Development  Fund  wblcb  would 
begin  trying  to  Improve  ibe  bealtb  care  sys- 
tem even  before  1973.  wben  tbe  insurance 
benefits  would  start. 

But  Wilson  found  some  parts  at  tbe  pro- 
gram — eepeclally  Its  starting  date — "ques- 
tionable." Three  years,  he  said.  Is  not  long 
enough  "to  effect  tbe  major  changes  and  im- 
provementB  to  meet  tbe  added  demands. 

This  bas  been  Egeberg's  main  argument 
against  national  health  Insurance  plana.  He 
bas  said  repeatedly  that  the  nation  needs 
more  medical  manpower  and  a  be<t«r  system 
for  delivering  bealtb  care  before  It  can  take 
care  of  the  added  demands  that  a  national 
bealth  Insurance  plan  would  bring. 

This  squares  with  current  administration 
policy,  which  sees  a  national  bealth  buur- 
ance  program  somewhere  In  tbe  future — but 
not  as  fioon  as  the  Senate  proposal. 

[Prom  tbe  Oakland  (Calif.) ,  East  Bay  Labor 

Journal,  Sept.  II.  1970] 

N&noNU.   Health  iKsuaAHCK 

National  bealth  insuranoe  now  is  before 
both  houses  of  Congress  with  Introduction  of 
a  bill  by  Senator  Edward  U.  Kennedy  and  14 
other  Senators. 

Representative  Martha  Griffin's  bill  has 
been  In  tbe  House  for  months  and  has  at- 
tracted significant  support  from  tbe  nation. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy's  comment 
OS  his  measure  went  into  the  hopper: 

"Health  care  Is  tbe  fastest  growing  fall- 
ing business  In  the  nation— a  e63. 000.000,000 
Industry  which  fails  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  people." 

Health  care  costs  go  In  only  one  direc- 
tion— up.  While  American  medical  science 
Is  fsr  ahead  of  other  nations,  bealtb  care 
is  not  reaching  mcmy  who  need  It. 

The  reason  Is  an  outmoded  method  of  dis- 
tributing care  plus  Its  out  of  reach  prices. 

National  health  Insurance  Is  a  must.  We 
note  that  even  tbe  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  battled  Medicare  tooth  and 
nail,  has  Its  own  version. 

This  should  be  adequate  proof  that  It 
realizes  the  people  now  demand  national 
health  insurance. 

IProm  the  San  Diego  (Oallf.).  Unkm, 

Sept.  13.  1970] 

FAcn.rnES    Auikadt    Jammh)  ;    Nrw    Hcaz.th 

Plak  lacpftAcncaL 

Since  Medicare  was  added  to  Social  Secu- 
rity beneflta  eoid  Medicaid  began  providing 
health  care  to  welfare  recipients,  It  hss  been 
as  certain  as  tbe  next  sunrise  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  pull  tbe  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation into  some  kind  of  government-spon- 
sored, tax-supported  medical  program. 

That  hour  baa  come.  Legislation  is  now 
before  Congress  to  create  "national  health 
insuranoe**  covering  all  Americana  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  debate  on  tbla  is^ue 
win  be  of  profound  aignflcance.  involrtng 
our  philosophies,  our  bealtb.  our  pocket- 
books  and  the  future  of  the  medical  pro- 
femon. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  crlals  of  wrl« 
ous  proportions  is  overtaking  the  complex  of 
doctors,  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories 
that  haa  come  to  be  known  as  the  health  care 
industry.  Tbe  gap  betw«en  the  coat  of  medi- 
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cal  care  End  our  .bUltj  to  p»y  It.  U  wM»n- 
inl  3o  IS  ih.  g.p  b.tw».n  th.  n>edic.ln»ds 
of  our  popuIMlon  and  th.  personnel  and  la- 
cilltlea  avallatle  to  meet  those  h««»- 

The  decision  lo  be  made  Is  whether  we 
wm  «.elt  to  relieve  that  cr«ls  '"^  °" 
iradltlon  ot  private.  Toluntarj  °>«?"1 '^■ 
loe  or  whether  we  wUl  turn  the  whole  prob- 
lem over  to  the  government. 

It  IS  the  latter  course  that  would  be  fol- 
,o.id  under  th.  propos«l  Health  S«mlt, 
Act  introduced  last  month  by  Sen.  Edw^ 
M  Kenn«ly  ot  MaaaachusetU  with  the  co- 
rpcSTrshT/of  15  Democrat  and  WP"bU^n 
lenitor.  The  plan  toUows  reoonunendallons 
Tt  rconmUtt«  for  National  Health  Insur- 
^ce  org^^  b,  the  late  Walter  Seulher  ot 
the  Dnlted  Auto  Workers.  „^,„,j 

Th.  plan  would  sweep  Medlc«»,  Med  <»ld 
ana  the  health  car.  of  every  r«.ldent  of  the 
umt^  State,  of  America  into  a  system  to  be 
.dm"st.r«J  UW  social  Security  and  n- 
nanced  by  new  payroll  taxe.  and  ln«me 
f».M^d  from  general  federal  revenuM. 

o"r^rp?y  «perl.nce  with  M«llc«;. 
and  MedTald  .!>ould  be  argument  enough 
That  ^ing  government  commitments  lo 
p"^"  •id??iaUh'?are  u  not  a  solution  »  the 
iroblem-but  part  of  the  problem  ItseVT 
M^lwe  and  Medicaid  have  put  a  crushing 
"^^  on  health  care  f.cllUle.  that  w"e 
ov.rburd.n«l  to  begm  "th  They  hav.  dw- 
coeed  glaring  opportunities  for  abuse.  Their 
h^bldget!  h.«  contributed  to  the  infla- 
uofof  mSllcal  costs  and  ha..  P^'^'^ff'; 
quat.  to  meet  th.  dem«.d  for  «irvlces  which 
the  two  programs  have  stimulated. 

TO  Vttack  the  health  crisis  In  a  ratlomU 
wa?  «  must  Itrst  bring  the  "'>*'";"  »°/, 
"dcald  programs  Into  manageabl.  bounds 
and  ^ovlde  the  doctors.  »<»?'»"  ""t?^* 
n.rsonnel  and  faculties  to  me«t  the  prweiit 
f..^^  demand  (or  health  care  It  Is  cynl- 
1.1  o  sD^a^otthe  government  guaranteeing 
midTcaT^.°or">rentlre  population  when 

^Vmean.  of  providing  It  are  simply  not  at 
hand^  The  breaHdown  In  the  quality  ot  care 
r'«  c^ld  oc^r  under  .uch  circumstances 

"  iTfs'';ro'^rc'that  a  nation  which  h«  mad. 
«,  m«iv  brealtthroughs  In  medical  research 

Ei,^ri«":^s^;^o2:rofm^srrj^^ 
S^-usr-rr.rt^^trna^r 

£cripcton. 


EixM-     D..     OisHAU     PamiCTS     NanoKAi 
BxaLTH  iHSOaAHCI 
The   advent  ot   "some   form  of   national 
;   .  .i,.  iBTO.    according  to  Dr.  Oeorge  w. 

Q^ah^.  ex^ut??'  ^^^  <«  °r  =^r'; 
Sch.n«iady.  and  Immediate  past  president 
of  the  Am.iWn  HoaplUl  A»K>cUtlon 

SneakiDg  this  week  at  th.  aasoclaUon . 
72^r^nual  convention  In  Houston.  T««, 
Dr  Oraham  said.  -Increasing  numbws  ol 
^upT^leglsUtors  are  publishing  their 
Thoughts  on  what  a  national  health  Insur- 
auce  program  should  he." 

He  added.  'Ther.  are  propoMis  which  dis- 
tinguish between  s.rvlc.  programs,  which 
restructure  the  health  delivery  system 
ETOund  group  practices  nnd  Insurance  pro- 
posals which  prraerre  the  role  of  prlval. 
practice." 

Although  the  proposals  differ  "In  scope  and 
Intent."  Dr.  Oraham  said,  "much  public  pres- 
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sure  will  be  brought  upon  government  to 
make  our  health  cars  systwn  one  that  pro- 
vides comprehensive  quality  care  for  eve^ 
American,  no  matter  where  he  "»«:  ^°f 
not  bankrupt  the  patient.  Is  readily  acce.- 
slbl..  Is  conUnuously  avallabl..  Is  respon- 
sive to  change  and  is  paUent-orlented  In  na- 
ture, as  oppoMd  to  disease-oriented. 

The  association.  Dr.  Oraham  said,  "has 
much  work  ahead  in  the  health  Held  If  w. 
ar.  to  meet  these  expectations  ot  the  future 
nnlKs  we  work  diligently  at  It.  these  expecta- 
tions will  be  met  by  a  health  care  system 
devised,  regulated  and  supported  from  out- 
side our  present  one." 

Dr  Graham  add<!<l  that  the  "future  de- 
velopment of  health  care  programs  does  In- 
volve soul  searching  ....  what  «  have 
and  what  we  ahould  have  In  bringing 
about  what  we  all  deem  is  abaolutely  essen- 
tial tor  the  welfare  of  our  country—*  fully 
comprehensive  health  care  system.  If  we  do 
this  well,  we  can  answer  our  critics  who  ha- 
rangue us  continually  with  slatemenU  that 
the  Cnlted  States  Is  terribly  low  on  life  ex- 
pectancy, high  in  Infant  mortality  and  ma- 
ternal morbidity  and  mortality,  and  other 
not  so  happy  health  statistics  seemingly 
strange  for  such  an  affluent  and  progrMslve 
country." 

The  future  role  ot  the  hospital  and  lu 
leadera.  Dr.  Oraham  said,  "will  be  dictated, 
uj  a  large  degree,  by  changing  forces  ex- 
ternal to  the  insututlon,  ■  and  he  added  that 
goveriunent.  "already  the  largest  purchaser 
of  health  services,  will  gain  Increasing  In- 
fluence In  health  care  affairs."  _ 
The  voluntary  hospital  Industry.  Dr.  Ora- 
ham said.  "Is  not  g.;lng  to  mMt  these  forces 
and  solve  the  task  alone  We  must  seek  con- 
stantly every  avenue  of  cocrdlnatlon  and 
cooperation  we  can.  Joinl.;g  wltli  all  the 
many  health-related  crsanKatloi-s  inlt  rested 
in  our  one  goal— to  better  serve  the  health 
needs  of  the  people." 

The  voluntary  hospital.  "In  spite  ot  the 
Inroads  of  government  Into  lu  operations. 
still  epitomizes  the  humanitarian  InstlncU 
of  our  people."  Dr.  Graham  aald,  sddUig. 
"The  answer  to  the  future  ot  th.  voluntary 
hospital  wlU  11.  in  the  service  given  to  the 
public.  If  the  voluntary  hospital  system  can 
give  conclusive  proof  that  such  a  system  Is 
more  efficient,  more  economical,  more  com- 
munity minded  and  contains  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  the  pubUc  will  In- 
sist upon  lu  retenuon  and  give  It  full  sup- 
port." 

He  said  government  Involvement  In  the 
hospital  Industry  "waa  Inevitable — that  Is. 
society  as  a  whole  had  to  become  Involved 
In  providing  supplementary  support  to  our 
Increasingly  complex  and  costly  health  care 
service.— a  situation  that  even  our  great  sys- 
tem ot  private  philanthropy  Is  Ondlng  hard 
to  cope  with,  as  these  Increasing  social  re- 
sponsibilities demand  greater  outlays  of 
money." 

Dr.  Oraham  also  said.  "We  have  lived 
through  a  period  of  Intensified  Involvement 
of  goverrmient  In  health  affair,  and  truly 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  meet  the  need, 
ot  government  health  planners — for  example, 
through  the  Medicare  program — b«tt«  than 
many  people  prophnlMl. 
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IPVom  the  Kalama«oo  (Mich.)  Oazette. 

Sepc  19.  19701 

Nationai.  Health  Flan  Needed 

Some  Uiul  of  national  health  care  plan  i» 

a  certainty  In  the  Seventlw.  And  for  many. 

many  Americans  who  ore  old  and  poor.  It 

can't  come  soon  enough. 

An  estimated  34  million  Americana  imder 
e&  haT«  no  health  insurance  at  all.  About 


00  million  have  no  covarage  for  in-hoeptlal 
medical  expenaes.  Por  large  numbers  ot  fam- 
lUee.  serious  Illness  can  mean  Uutant 
poverty.  .       ». 

Private  and  group  medical  plans  and  such 
government  programs  as  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid have  helped  ease  the  crtsU  in  the  health 
field,  but  pressure  to  expand  coverage  and 
broaden  the  range  Is  rising. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  proposed  leglela- 
Uon  would  cover  all  citizens  over  the  entire 
range  of  health  services  except  for  certain 
nursing  home  care,  mental  and  dental  treat- 
ment and  some  medicines  and  equipment. 

The  program  would  be  financed  through 
a  tr\Mt  fund.  Income  would  be  derived  from 
federal  general  revenues,  a  tax  on  individual 
income. 

Kennedy  says  his  bill  would  not  create  a 
national  health  service  of  government-owned 
facilities  and  government -em  ployed  docton. 
And.  "with  only  four  excepttons,  there  are 
no  reatrlcilonB  on  needed  Bervlces.  no  cut 
off  points,  no  deductibles,  and  no  waiting 
periods." 

Inflation  has  played  a  leading  rote  In  the 
health  care  crisis.  The  coet  of  medical  treat- 
ment has  gone  up  27  per  cent  in  four  yea»»: 
the  cost  of  a  semi-private  hoeplul  room  hae 
gone  up  88  per  cent  in  eight  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  only  one  of  several  groups  under- 
taking new  studies  of  the  nation's  health 
care  needs  and  programs- 

The  poor,  the  old,  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  unemployed— these  are  among  the  peo- 
ple hit  hardecl  by  Inflation  and  scaring  med- 
icil  co6t«  Whatever  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Kennedy-tjrpe  approaches  to  the  problem, 
something  U  needed  if  all  Americans  are  to 
receive  m:^xlmum  value  for  their  health  dcrt- 
l-ir  and  those  not  now  covered  are  to  receive 
the  same  health  care  as  others. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  Sept. 

21,  1S70) 

BeUsTH  Cabx:  It  Has  To  Wouc 

Twice  within  a  fortnight,  the  nation  has 

been  told  In  desperate  terms  of  the  sad  sWte 

of  lU  health  care  services. 

"As  I  see  the  problems,  they  are  awful." 
said  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  assistant  secretary 
ot  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  virtually 
repeating  the  words  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy when  he  introduced  a  bill  for  national 
health  Insurance 

The  big  difference  between  the  position 
taken  by  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtration.  as  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Egeberg.  and  that  of  odvocatee 
of  nationai  Insurance,  exemplified  by  Sen. 
Kennedy,  is  that  the  former  calls  for  study 
and  the  Litter  for  action. 

Dr  Egeberg  says  he  Is  no  longer  frustrated 
but  Is  now  optimistic  that  the  President  baa 
determined  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  make 
thl3  country  healthier  than  any  other  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

The  U.S.  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  thla 
goal.  It  ranks  13th  In  Infant  mortality  among 
Induatrlallaed  nations,  seventh  in  maternal 
mortality,  18th  In  life  expectancy  for  men 
and  nth  In  life  expectancy  for  women. 

Even  admitting  these  failures  Is  a  major 
hurdle  crossed.  There  was  a  time  not  long 
ago  when  the  medical  profession  Inalated  that 
UA  health  care  was  superior  to  that  found 
anywhere,  and  people  paid  tbelr  money  and 
took  their  pills.  If  they  could  afford  to. 

Americana  spend  about  $03  billion  a  year 
for  medical  care,  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion. 

That  was  the  rub.  American  medical  sci- 
ence li  the  most  advanced,  and  medical  care 
the  best — for  those  who  oan  afford  it.  But 
even  with  private  health  and  hospitalization 
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insurance,  the  cost  has  become  impossible  for 
many   to   bear.   They   put   off   examinations 
which  might  have  prevented  illness,  endure 
pain  or  sacrifice  other  needs. 

The  plan  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  to 
establish  nation  health  insurance,  not  a  na- 
tional health  service,  would,  he  says,  provide 
highest  quality  care  for  the  total  population 
through  a  trust  fund  derived  from  payroll 
taxes  and  general  federal  revenue. 

Dr.  Egeberg  has  not  revealed  what  specific 
programs  HEW  will  recommend  to  the  White 
House.  He  iB  opposed  to  adopting  nationai 
health  Insurance  before  the  medical  care 
system  Is  set  up  to  handle  the  extra  load. 

As  debate  ensues  on  the  Kennedy  Bill  and 
HEW's  eventual  proposals.  It  Is  vital  that  the 
medical  profession's  traditional  antipathy 
toward  "socialized  medicine"  does  not  ob- 
scure the  issue  Something  dramatic  must  be 
done  to  lower  the  rates  of  illness,  dlaablllty 
and  mortality,  and  to  check  splrallng  costs. 

That  something  may  be  uniquely  Ameri- 
can, but  It  has  to  work. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Labor  Press, 

Sept.  3, 18701 

The  Doctor's  Image 

The  July  issue  of  the  RehabUltatlon  and 
Health  Newsictter  contains  two  Interesting 
Items  on  the  same  page. 

One  tells  about  a  modest  government  ap- 
propriation of  MSa.OOO  to  establish  an  inner- 
city  group  practice  of  doctors  and  dentists 
to  aid  in  alleviating  medical  and  dental  prob- 
lems In  the  core. 

On  the  same  page,  another  story  tells  of 
recent  action  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation which  approved  a  five-year  »10  mil- 
lion public  relations  campaign  to  "improve 
the  Image  of  the  American  doctor". 

In  other  words,  to  fight  nationai  health  In- 
surance. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  there  is  so  little  money 
to  alleviate  suffering  by  the  poor  In  the 
ghetto  area,  but  no  problem  to  appropriate 
millions  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  the 
medical  profession. 

These  two  seu  of  figures  again  establish 
the  inescapable  concludon  that  the  only  way 
to  meet  the  American  health  crisis  Is  through 
a  nationai  health  program. 

[From  the  Bloomaburg  (Pa.).  Press, 

Sept.  IS,  1870] 

Next  Hk&lth  Step 

The  nationai  health  Insurance  bill,  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  14  senatora,  stands  no 
chance  of  passage  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  It  imdoubtedly  is  coming,  perhaps 
within  four  or  five  years. 

It  will  come  simply  because  the  cost  of 
medical  care  has  gone  so  high  that  few  fami- 
lies can  afford  a  serious  illness.  This  la  true 
despite  the  assistance  given  by  Medicare  and 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Provision  of  pre- 
scription drugs  under  Medicare  may  come 
sooner.  Private  health  insurance  plans  are 
out  of  reach  of  millions. 

Americans  get  less  for  their  money  than 
citizens  In  other  highly  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations.  The  United  States  ranks 
first  in  the  total  and  per  capital  amount 
spent  on  health  and  medical  care.  But  In 
return  for  a  yearly  Investment  of  tes  bil- 
lions or  •394  per  person,  America  ranks  isth 
in  Infant  survival,  13th  in  maternal  survival 
and  18th  In  male  life  expectancy.  Sweden, 
which  ranks  nrst  In  the  field  of  naUonal 
health,  q>endi  (46  a  year  less  per  person 
than  does  the  United  States. 
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Not  all  medical  problems  will  be  solved 
by  a  nationai  health  insurance  program  and 
a  rapid  plunge  into  such  an  endeavor  might 
worsen  the  problem.  It  will  be  wise  to  study 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  select 
the  best. 


IProm  the  Joplln  (Mo.)  Globe, 

Sept.  17.  1970) 

Health  Case  Patb 

In  the  few  years  that  federal  medicine  has 
existed  in  this  nation,  costs  have  Boomed 
many  times  over  what  they  were  predicted 
to  reach  to  this  time.  Also  coats  of  private 
health  insurance  plans  have  increased  to  the 
point  where  they  now  are  ma)or  Items  on 
family  budgets.  Hence,  many  Americans  pay 
higher  taxes  to  undei'wrlte  mushrooming 
government  programs,  while  pa>-lng  the  nec- 
essary higher  costs  of  their  private  insurance. 

The  out-of -control  expenses  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  should  raise  a  big  question 
mark  as  to  whether  federal  medicine  is  the 
answer  to  problems  of  America's  medical 
care.  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  writes  in  Private 
PracUce  that  any  shortcomings  In  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care  are  not  a  result  of  the 
system  of  private  practice.  For  under  this 
system  Americans  have  probably  the  best 
and  most  advanced  health  care  in  the  world. 

Against  this  background  of  progress  under 
private  plans  but  runaway  costs  under  gov- 
ernment programs,  there's  good  reason  to 
look  askance  at  health  Insurance  schemes 
that  have  been,  or  will  t>e  soon.  Introduced 
in  Congress.  The  one  recently  presented  by 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  Is  a  case  in  point. 

This  national  health  plan  would  in  effect 
bring  socialised  medicine  to  the  United 
States.  There  would  l>e  no  partial  socialized 
Influence  on  medicine  and  health  care  as  ex- 
perienced during  the  second  half  of  the  Six- 
ties. But  proposed  government  cradle-to- 
grave  health  protection  would  be  total,  while 
dlsregartUng  how  the  great  advancements 
made  under  private  programs  came  about. 

Americans  should  ponder  long  ^*^ii  care- 
fully as  to  which  path  la  wise  to  follow  in 
future  health  care,  remembering  meanwhile 
the  sorry  record  scored  so  far  while  troddlng 
the  federal  government  health  protection 
path. 

[Prom  the  Levlttown-Brlstol  (Pa.),  Courler- 

Tlmes,  Sept.  16.  1970] 

As  Blttx  as  Blcts  Shbld 

There  Is  a  physician  we  know  of  in  Xjower 
Bucks  County  who  has  grown  gray  in  tiie 
service  of  bis  patients,  who  la  dedicated  to 
giving  them  the  best  possible  care  and  who 
a  few  weeks  ago  put  a  salve  on  an  incidental 
patlent'8  minor  burn,  bandaged  It  and  billed 
Blue  Shield  for  $\5  for  "surgery  *. 

Not  long  after  that  a  bill  was  delivered  at 
this  patient's  home  revealing  that  the  cost 
of  BJue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coverage  had 
gone  up  again— 30  per  ceat  this  time  and  a 
full  100  per  cent  within  the  past  four  yeejs. 

Cause  and  effect?  Not  in  this  isolated  in- 
stance, surely,  but  multiply  that  Instance 
a  hundred  times  across  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  without  doubt  this  la  a 
factor. 

Moat  of  our  physlclaaa  are  scruptiloualy 
honest  and  above  any  such  step.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  doing  nothUig  through 
their  prafeealon&I  organisations  to  poUce 
their  ranks. 

The  coot  of  health  Instiranoe  Is  increasing 
80  seriously  that  It  is  now  beyond  reach  for 
many  an  Individual;  adequate  health  care 
without  It  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  thousands 
ol  penons. 
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A  national  health  insurance  program  has 
been  introduced  tn  the  Senate  by  IS  mem- 
bers; It  will  be  enormously  expensive  but  it 
could  be  one  answer. 

SoclaUzed  medicine  could  be  another  an- 
swer. 

Both  are  steps  toward  soclallam  and  toward 
more  and  more  governmental  regulation  over 
what  up  to  now  has  been  private  concern. 
But  one  or  the  other  will  Im  esseential  unless 
there  Is  a  drastic  turnabout  in  the  approach 
that  Is  taken  by  profeeslonals  to  thoee  es- 
calating costs. 

[From  the  EvansvlUe   (liul  v    Press, 
Sept.  15.  1970) 

OSTTDfO  DOCTOaS  TOUKTHBa 

However  unlikely  It  might  hare  seemed  five 
years  ago.  tMth  Congress  and  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession  are  now  piomotlng  the 
idea  that  doctors  should  practit-«  in  medical 
groups. 

Historically,  doctors  have  been  loners — 
treating  patlenu  their  own  way,  keeping 
their  own  books  and  generally  mistrusting 
anything  that  sounded  even  vaguely  lUce  "so- 
cialized medicine." 

But  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  the  other  day 
that  would  authorize  health  insurance  com- 
panies serving  federal  employes  to  offer  pre- 
paid medical  care  to  anyone  who  wanted  it. 
Involved  In  this  was  a  frank  attempt  to  bring 
doctors  together  into  medical  groups  offering 
a  wide  range  of  services  at  reasonable  ocet. 

The  same  day  the  ^nate  acted,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medlcil  Association 
suggested  that  both  the  AMA  and  the  federal 
government  help  young  doctors  set  up  group 
practice  clinics,  especially  in  areas  where 
doctors  are  in  short  supply. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  approved 
changes  m  Medicare  and  Medicaid  that 
would  encourage  doctors,  hoeprltaU  and  In- 
surance companies  to  set  up  broad  medical 
groups  offering  prepaid  health  care  to  pa- 
tients of  all  kinds. 

The  family  doctor  concept  waa  perfectly 
valid  only  when  apeclallsu  were  rare  and 
fees  were  modest.  And  it  still  is  valid  for 
families  that  have  both  the  access  to  treat- 
ment and  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

But  the  doctor  shortage  and  the  high  cost 
of  hospitalization  have  made  new  forms  of 
medical  care  almost  mandatory.  Getting  doc- 
tors to  pool  their  skills  is  a  good  way  to  start. 

[From  the  (Washington.  D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  3.  1970] 

NanoKAL  Health  Cabz  Moves  Onto  Cxntb 

Stacx 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  a  new  political 
Issue  (nationai  health  Insurance)  has  been 
draa-n  that  could  well  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  next  presidential  election. 

PubUc  support  for  some  kind  of  a  xuitlonal 
health  system  has  been  gathering  such  mo- 
mentima  in  the  lost  year  or  two.  that  until 
several  days  ago  few  in  Washington  guessed 
that  the  odmlnlstratlon  was  about  to  declare 
an  all-out.  undisguised  war  on  the  proposal. 
Yet  It  has;  and  the  reaction  has  been  swift 
and  sharp.  The  fight  Is  on. 

Several  weeks  ago.  a  formal  blU  to  provide 
cradle- to-grave  medical  service  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  1973  waa  introduced  by  a  group  of 
16  senators,  and  u  is  this  bill  that  the  admin- 
istration has  abruptly  opened  fire  on.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Masa.,  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors,  now  predicts  that  the  proposal  will 
become  the  "hottest"  domestic  issue  lo  Con- 
gress early  next  year — and,  if  that  happens, 
perhaps  the  hottest  domestic  campaign  issue 
in  the  1973  election. 
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The  BdmlnUtrmUon-i  rttBUgy  U.  '"f^" 
arTreioS^.  puxmng  even  «  ?*P"J"^ 
co^gie^ion^l  Udders.  Fl«v.  ih.  bealto  bOl^ 
while  prlmorlly  Democratic.  hM  blpartUan 
Support.  With  S.uAt<^  John  SbenuMi  Ccop«. 
H-KV  and  senator  WHll&m  Saibe.  R-Ohlo. 
among  the  co»pon«J«.  Second.  Nlxoni  Pam- 
UT  Asal.tan«.  Plan,  providing  a  minimum  na- 
„on;>l  liucme.  .hloh  the  admlnlatratlon  1. 
pushing  ao  haM.  la  every  bit  u  -TacUcal  as 
the  health  plan,  and  much  l«a  I»P»  " 

Finally.  If  there  Is  a  sure  way  ot  reuniting 
labor  at  one  stroke  behind  the  Democratic 
oartT  opposition  to  national  health  prosec- 
uon'  1.  irit  1.  a  "range  strategy  lor  au 
administration  which  Is  obviously  trying  to 
^mva.e  organised  labor  «ld  lure  blue-collar 
worltersmtotheGOP. 

George  Meany,  president  ot  the  /LFUCia 
lost  no  time  malting  It  clear  how  strongly  he 
I«l5  about  the  legislation.  Aft„  a  round  ot 
gou  at  Washington's  Burning  Tt"  *''^''" 
Sw  Chum,  President  Nixon,  Meany  ^^^^^ 
Capitol  HIU  to  tell  a  Senate  f  >»^"«  '"" 
to.i.r  IS  prepared  to  do  anything  '^^fj^ 
Illegal  act  to  put  over  the  health  plan— 
t^d.ess  of  how  the  White  House  feels.  The 
l^ted  .\uto  Worters.  who  delected  from  the 
AF^CIO  three  years  ago.  are  even  more 
t^U,  behind  the  biU.  as  are  aU  the  other 

'"^'^'"birrumed  in  political  c|rc.» 
that,  if  the  administration  did  not  embrace 

'.^^  Vnd  Of  f«ler..ly  fvf<»«>  '""•J  ^T- 
gi«n  Of  Its  own.  It  would  at  leajrt  *•  «"- 
SS,  It  not  ambiguous.  In  '"  °PP«'°°°  " 
the  newly  Introduced  one.  They  were  sur- 
pr^d  tLrefore,  when  an  "^"^^^ 
f^esman,  John  O.  Venemsn.  '««>«~5"- 
tLr  of  health,  education  and  welf«^. 
^mptly  denounced  the  proposal  « J^" 
f^a  proper  or  worltable  approach  to  the  h»lth 
p?ob^  of  this  nation."  The  admlnUtra- 
oon.  be  said  flatly,  was  against  It. 

Tie  sponsors  are  Indignant  °'«  ''"L 
men's  aieruon  that  the  plan  wou  d  oo«  tT? 
Smon  in  Its  first  year  of  operaUon.  Vene- 

I^J^  value-  in  try«g  to  ItlU  «•  P^f^ 
r^onaid  Woodcock,  the  ■»"  •»«f«  °' J^ 
Dnlted  Airto  Worltet..  mcca«>d  the  admin- 
istration of  a  "Shabby  olclf  In  Pos-lJ"" 
areeratlng  the  cost  of  the  plan.  The  spon- 
X "ttiat.  a  coat  of  roughly  M7  billion, 
„  against  the  •«!  billion  going  for  the  In- 
adequate,   unplanned    care   Americans   now 

"iJuay.  the  blU  would  establish  a  Tartly 
broadened  Medical,  plan  tor  Am^rl^  of 
aU  age..  This  ln«irance  would  pay  about  75 
percem  of  aU  their  medical  e»P^-  " 
would  be  run  by  a  new  federal  agency  like 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
would  be  funded  by  general  tax  revenues 
and  contributions  from  both  employee,  and 
employers. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  union  leaders  are 
Itolng  up  so  firmly  behind  the  propoaal.  tor. 
as  Meany  has  Just  told  the  Senate,  they  are 
feeling  "pressure  from  the  bottom."  Like 
Kennedy.  Meany  sees  the  plan  becoming  a 
paramount  Issue  In  oomlDg  elections,  with 
the  American  working  man  soUdly  behind  It. 
After  World  War  n.  support  for  govern- 
ment-financed medical  care  played  a  key 
part  m  the  British  Labor  party  regaining 
power.  This  Immensely  popular  reform  could 
Ukewlae  benefit  the  Democrats  In  1973  If 
Nlxon  continues  hla  oppoeltlon  without  ot- 
tering an  acceptable  alternative. 


THE  IRS  AND  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
LAW  FIRMS 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 


Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  recently  announced 
that  It  is  reconsidering  the  tax  deducti- 
ble status  of  gifts  to  ony  new  public  iri- 
terest  law  Arm  or  other  private  orgaul- 
iation  which  sues  on  behalf  of  consumer 
Interests  or  the  environment.  It  is  pos- 
sible, then,  that  glfu  to  groups  who  pur- 
sue this  type  of  litigation  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  will  no  longer  be  tax  deductible. 
Since  In  many  iiL-itances  Kifts  are  the 
onlj'  source  of  revenue  for  public  interest 
law  Arms,  the  risk  is  there  that  they  will 
disappear  from  the  American  scene  as 
the  tax  deduction  serves  as  a  strong  In- 
centive for  charitable  donations. 

Because  of  the  public  outci-y  that  fol- 
lowed an  accompanying  tcmiKrary  sus- 
pension of  Ux  deductible  stttu.*  of  such 
gifts  the  IRS  has  aniiounced  that  in- 
terim gifts  before  the  final  decision  is 
made  would  be  deductible  so  long  as  the 
grants  are  for  "support  for  current  oper- 
ations under  the  rulings."  While  this  is 
a  welcome  development,  it  is  temporary 
only  and  limited  in  scope.  New  funding 
for  long-range  commitments  was  dis- 
couraged and  the  risk  is  stUl  present  that 
the  IRS  will  deny  the  tax  txemiil  status 
that  many  feel  is  warrankd. 

One  of  the  healthiest  developments  In 
American  jurisprudence  In  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  appearance  of  the 
public-Interest  law  firm.  Young  men  and 
women  are  now  devoting  their  legal  ca- 
reers to  the  pursuit  of  the  diffuse  Inter- 
ests of  the  public,  rather  than  the  highly 
specialized  and  more  lucrative  Interests 
of  the  business  establishment.  Rather 
than  discouraging  this  trend,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  it.  Interests  that  have 
never  had  a  real  voice  In  any  decision- 
making arena  In  this  country  are  finally 
finding  outlet  to  the  courts. 

Recently  Senators  Haht  and  McOov- 
ERH,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  cosponsored  with  me  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1970. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  devel- 
oping environmental  litigation  by  doing 
away  with  such  questions  as  a  citizen's 
"standing"  to  Utigatc  environmental 
questions  and  by  establishing  a  citizen's 
right  to  a  clean  environment,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  any  economic 
damage  to  the  Individual. 

Passing  this  legislation  will  not  be  In 
and  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  citizens  a 
real  voice  In  our  fight  to  save  the  en- 
vironment. They  must  have  effecUve 
spokesmen  to  take  the  action  before  the 
courts.  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  Indeed  suspend  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  gllta  to  public-Interest  law 
Anns,  It  Is  my  fear  that  the  needed  advo- 


cates  for   this   worthwhile   came   wUl 
simply  not  be  available. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  today  include 
a  reprint  In  the  Record  of  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  I  be- 
lieve correcUy  analyze  the  ImpUcaUons 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Sertice's  action. 
Along  the  same  lines.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  IRS,  Randolph 
W.  Throwpv,  .spelling  out  my  feelings  on 
the  ruling.  I  would  also  include  this  re- 
print In  the  Recokd; 

IRiJ    TO    THB    REScira 

A  remarkably  encouraging  development  In 
recent  years  has  been  the  emergence  ot  pub- 
lic-Interest law  firms  and  ot  new  cltlMns' 
groups  which  appear  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  couru  In  behall  of  consumers 
and  of  the  environment.  Instead  ot  demon- 
strating m  the  streets,  holding  rallies  and 
picketing,  these  lawyers  and  concerned  citi- 
zens have  been  making  use  ot  the  orderly 
processes  of  Government  to  make  their  pro- 
testa  against  companies  with  a  reckleas 
"buyer  beware"  attitude  toward  their  cus- 
tomers and  toward  the  physical  environment. 
Against  this  background.  It  Is  astonishing 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  now 
come  to  the  rescue  not  of  the  public-spirited 
lawyers  and  voluntary  organizations  but  ot 
corporate  marauders  who  can  well  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Commissioner  Randolph  W.  Thrower  ol  the 
IJtS.  haa  annoimced  that  It  wUI  not  give 
tax  deductible  status  to  any  new  pubUc- 
interest  law  firm  or  other  private  organi- 
zation which  sues  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
or  the  environment.  Ontll  Its  study  I.  com- 
pleted, those  organizations  that  already  have 
tax-deductible  st,itus  will  be  under  a  finan- 
cial cloud  because  contrlbuUona  to  them 
may  or  may  not  be  ruled  deductible  depend- 
ing on  what  IJKS.  decides. 

Since  most  private  agencies  organized  for 
general  public  protection  cannot  long  sur- 
vive It  the  donations  they  receive  are  not 
deductible,  this  decision  Is  a  powerful  blow 
against  Ralph  Nader's  Center  tor  the  Study 
of  Responsive  Law  and  the  many  other  or- 
gaiuzatlons  which  have  sprung  up  U>  recent 
years. 

Senator  Mondale  ot  Minnesota  properly 
describes  this  IJtS.  decision  as  "outrage- 
ous." There  was  no  public  demand  for  this 
crackdown.  On  the  contrary,  ordinary  peo- 
ple have  repeatedly  shown  their  enthusiasm 
lor  these  citizen  organizations.  The  ordinary 
person  cannot  aHord  to  file  a  lawsuit  against 
a  wealthy  corporation  which  can  hire  full- 
time,  high-quality  legal  counsel.  The  only 
hope  ot  fighting  these  corporate  giants  In 
the  courts  Is  to  have  a  nonprofit  organization 
or  a  group  ot  public-spirited  lawyer,  who 
win  take  on  the  case.  The  effect  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue's  review  Is  to  Intimidate  theee 
organizations  by  raising  the  specue  ot  the 
loss  of  their  tax-deductible  status. 

It  Is  specious  for  Commlsatoner  Thrower 
to  contend  that  it  15  unfair  tor  the  pubUc 
Interest  side  In  a  litigation  to  have  tax- 
exempt  Btotus.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
all  corporal*  legal  expenses  and  a  good  ahaxe 
of  lobbying  expenses  are  incorporated  In  the 
regular  operating  cosu  ot  business  and  thus 
become  part  of  the  price  base  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  logic  of  the  IRS.  action  goes  counter 
to  the  expressed  phllMOphy  ot  the  KUon 
Administration,  which  seeks  to  encourage  de- 
cision-making by  individuals  and  voluntary 
organlzaUons  rather   than   by   Government 


agencies.  Russell  B.  Train,  chairman  ot  the 
Presldent"a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, has  protested  to  Mr.  Thrower  that  "pri- 
vate litigation  before  courts  and  administra- 
tive agencies  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  Important  environmental  protective 
technique  supplementing  and  reinforcing 
Government  programs." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  previ- 
ously harassed  the  Sierra  Club  on  the 
grounds  that  the  club's  public  service  ad- 
vertisements on  environmental  issues  con- 
stitutes lobbying.  Now  the  IMS.  Is  extending 
Its  Intimidation  and  harassment  to  a  much 
wider  range  of  organizations.  It  Is  time  for 
l.R.S.  officials  to  relax  their  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  big  polluters  and  come  to  the 
rescue  ot  the  ordinary  citizens  who  pay  their 
salaries. 

Laws,  Lawtebs  and  tuk  Svstem 
(By  Cohnan  McCarthy) 
For  some  time  now.  many  parents,  teach- 
er, and  politicians  have  been  telling  young 
actlvltlsts  of  conscience  that  the  way  to 
change  the  system  Is  to  work  peacefully 
within  It.  Don't  riot  In  the  streets,  throw 
bomb*,  shoot  cops  or  tie  up  proteasors;  the 
system  only  hardens  with  those  no-wln 
stunts.  Instead,  get  on  the  Inside  and  work 
for  social  change  from  there.  Toull  be  sur- 
prised what  you  can  pull  off. 

Among  thoM  taking  that  advice  were  a 
growing  number  of  law  students  and  young 
lawyers.  For  the  past  three  or  tour  years, 
they  have  formed  or  Joined  what  are  called 
public  Interest  law  firms,  often  arguing 
cases  against  corporations  that  pollute  the 
environment  or  cheat  the  consumer.  Just  as 
the  establishment  said,  the  young  lawyers 
were  surprised  at  what  they  could  pull  off. 

Last  week,  public  Interest  law  firms  were 
In  the  news.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
announced  a  60-day  study  that  wlU  decide 
whether  or  not  to  revoke  their  tax  exempt 
Btatus,  especially  those  taking  corporations 
to  court  on  pollution,  consumer  and  other 
cases.  The  IRS  move  would  leave  the  firms 
without  money  because  contributors  would 
get  no  tax  deductions  on  their  grants  or 
gifts. 

Among  those  firms  which  may  be  affected 
by  the  IRS  decision  Is  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy,  a  Washington-based 
group  that  opened  shop  In  August  196S.  Its 
director  la  Charles  Halpem.  a  graduate  of 
Tale  Law  School  and  the  son  of  a  late  New 
York  Judge.  Nearly  everything  about  the  firm 
suggests  the  utmost  In  decorum  and  discre- 
tion. Its  board  ot  trustees  Include  phUaox 
lawyers  like  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  York  City  bar  as- 
sociation; Mitchell  Rogovln  of  Washington's 
Arnold  and  Porter:  Ramsey  Clark:  J.  Lee 
Rankin.  New  York  City  chief  oounael:  Joaeph 
L.  Sax,  a  Michigan  lawyer  who  wrote  the 
Hart-McOovern  blU  that  would  allow  class 
action  pollution  suits.  In  addition,  the  Cen- 
ter has  arrangements  with  the  law  schools 
•r  Stanford,  Yale,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  nCLA  whereby  students  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  six  months  for  clinical  training 
and  legal  education.  A  full  semester  credit 
Is  given  by  the  schools.  Prompted  In  part 
by  all  thl.  establishment  support,  the  Ford 
Foundation  granted  the  Center  9275,000  last 
July  that  wUl  last  IB  months. 

"We  are  caUed  public  Interest  lawyers," 
said  Charles  Halpem,  ""but  less  pompously 
we're  Just  lawyers  for  unrepresented  people, 
the  ones  who  are  getting  clobbered  but  with 
no  one  there  to  protect  them.  These  people 
are  all  over  the  place — not  Just  the  poor,  but 
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also  the  victims  ot  pollution,  the  vlctlnu  of 
corpor&te  arrogance  or  maybe  ]uit  the  odd 
{^y  wbo  wants  to  eat  hla  plcklM  without 
DDT  in  them." 

Balpem'8  reference  to  DDT  li  not  a  Joke. 
Earlier  tblB  year,  on  behalf  of  the  Blerra 
Club,  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  otbets,  the  cen* 
ter  took  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A 
petition  was  filed  urging  him  to  suspend 
the  use  of  DDT  and  to  begin  canceling  reg- 
istration of  products  containing  that  poison. 
On  May  38,  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  center.  In  effect,  the  court  re- 
strained the  govenunent  from  barging 
ahead  on  the  DDT  question  with  no  eonoem 
for  the  environment.  Moreover,  the  court 
told  Agriculture  that  the  views  of  the  cltl- 
sens  were  crucial  to  governmental  decisions, 
since  the  cltlKens  were  the  ones  wbo  swallow 
DDT. 

"We  were  delighted  with  the  decision." 
said  Halpem,  "even  though  the  stuff  is  stlU 
on  the  market.  The  court  gave  now  power  to 
the  average  guy  dealing  with  the  tradition- 
ally Impassive  government.  Previously,  only 
industry  got  the  bureaucrat's  ear." 

A  second  center  activity  that  has  upset, 
even  infuriated,  a  rich  and  tough  industry 
Involves  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  system.  The  giant  pipeline,  800 
mllcB  long  and  four  feet  wide,  would  present 
enormcjus  technical  and  environmental  chal- 
lenges nevw  faced  before.  The  oil  compa- 
nies Involved  in  the  project  include  Union. 
Phillips.  MobU,  Hess,  Atlantic  Richfield  and 
Humble.  On  behalf  of  conservatlonlEts,  the 
center  brought  a  ault  to  stop  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  from  Issuing  permits  to  the  oil 
companies  for  construction.  La-st  April,  the 
District  Court  agreed  with  the  center;  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  was  Issued,  based  on  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  19*9 
and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

For  now.  the  oil  companies  have  put  away 
their  bulldozers  and  dynamite.  A  govern- 
ment-industry task  force  Is  examining 
whether  or  not  TAPS  can  be  buUt  without 
ruining  the  countryside.  According  to  a  re- 
cent and  slightly  bitter  article  In  Barron's 
Weekly,  out-of-pocket  loss  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies Is  «100.000  a  day.  with  WO  million  worth 
of  machinery  and  supplies  sitting  Idle. 

A  third  Buccees  for  the  center  Involves 
the  largest  corporation  of  them  all.  General 
Motors.  Representing  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  and  others,  a  complaint  was  entered 
against  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
to  reopen  a  case  involving  a  DM  recall  of 
50.000  defective  truck  wheels.  The  center 
argued  that  160,000  other  trucks  displayed 
the  same  defects  and  Rbould  also  be  called 
m.  TTie  court  ordered  the  NHSB  to  reopen 
the  Inveettgatlon.  rejecting  the  agency's  view 
that  It  alone,  with  no  cltleen  consultation, 
should  decide  recalls. 

Although  public  Interest  lawyers  like 
Charles  Halpem  cause  unceasing  bother  and 
financial  pain  to  both  large  and  small  corpo- 
rations, they  do  It  in  the  simplest  and  per- 
haps least  dramatic  way — using  recognleed, 
often  dormant  laws  in  established  courts. 
As  Halpern  describes  It.  "It  was  really  an 
open  field.  On  one  hand,  you  had  the  old 
line  regulatory  Rgencles — PTC,  FDA,  PCC. 
ICC  and  the  others.  They  were  created  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
on  the  marketplace.  But  for  so  many  years, 
the  opposite  was  true.  The  agencies  looked 
out  for  the  Industries  and  corporations,  not 
the  public.  The  adver.'iary  system,  which  was 
a  big  subject  In  law  school,  was  nowhere  to. 
be  found  In  Washington.  The  laws  were  on 
the  books  waiting  to  be  used." 

The  origins  of  public  interest  law  go  back 
to  a  1960  decision  by  a  then  Iinie  known 
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Washington  Judge.  Warren  E.  Burger,  now 
Chief  JuBUce  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  A  group 
of  poor  and  black  Mississippi  ana  challenged 
a  jBck»on  television  station  on  its  biased 
news  coverage.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  supposedly  protects  the 
interests  of  viewers — including  the  poor  and 
black — tried  to  brush  off  the  plaintiffs,  on 
the  grounds  that  It  alone  knew  what  was 
best.  Judge  Burger  said  no.  the  conunisslon 
must  listen  to  the  complalnu  of  the  viewers 
in  Its  administrative  decisions. 

Last  week,  following  the  announcement  of 
the  IBS,  many  lBw>ers  at  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy  were  dismayed.  They  saw 
tbe  IBS  study  as  a  direct  attack  on  public 
interest  law.  the  agency  being  used  by  some- 
one as  a  lethal  political  weapon  sgalnst  the 
forces  for  peaceful  change. 

A  worry  of  Halpem  went  beyond  the  fu- 
ture of  his  own  operation.  He  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  number  of  universities  and 
law  achoola  where  he  was  often  greeted  as  a 
sucker  for  the  establishment — for  believing 
that  one  can  change  the  bystem  from  with- 
in and  from  below.  Halpern  had  always 
thought  he  was  something  of  a  reformer,  but 
next  to  some  of  the  students  he  met.  he  was 
only  a  non-returnable  dreamer.  "What  do  I 
tell  these  people  now?"  he  asked,  referring 
to  the  IBS  decision  which  forcefully  con- 
anncd  their  cTnldsm.  Halpem  has  no  answer. 

OCTOHM  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Rajtoouh  W  Thbowtr. 
Commii»fon«r,    Infernal    Revenue    Service, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 
Deab.  COMMissioiiEa  TasowEH:  The  recent 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Elevcnue  Service  sus- 
pending the   tax  exemption  status  of  gift* 
made  to  public  interest  law  firms  that  do 
consumer  protection  and  environmental  liti- 
gation disturbs  me.  If  the  ruling  la  allowed 
to  stand  I  fear  that  an  important  force  In 
the  pursuit  of  ua  all  for  equal  Justice  under 
law  win  have  been  subsuntlally  impaired  If 
not  eliminated. 

As  I  understand  the  status  of  the  ruling  at 
this  time,  the  more  established  legal  de- 
fense arms  of  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  the  American  Civil  Ubertlea 
Uolon  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  will  not  b« 
affected  by  this  ruling.  What,  may  I  aak,  la 
the  reason  for  giving  different  treatment  to 
law  firms  that  are  Involved  in  the  newer  pub- 
lic service  litigation? 

Whether  one  is  pursuing  the  catiee  of  civil 
liberties,  civil  rights,  more  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  American  consumer  or  a  cleaner 
environment,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  b« 
no  dlfferentaatlon  made  either  In  logic  or  in 
law  between  these  different  categories,  so 
long  as  no  profit  is  being  turned  by  the  par- 
ties involved.  The  advocates  in  each  instance 
are  giving  help  to  those  In  need  for  altruistic 
reasons  and  gifts  to  those  advocates  should 
be  treated  accordingly  by  the  IRS. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  impact 
uneven  treatment  by  the  IRS  can  hare  no 
citizens  in  this  country.  There  is  perhaps  no 
government  agency  that  Is  involved  In  each 
of  our  lives  to  the  degree  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sarvlce  Is.  I  know  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
IRS  to  take  upon  Itself  the  task  of  resolving 
conflicts  between  different  groupe  In  our  so- 
ciety. If  the  ruling  concerning  public  in- 
terest law  firms  Is  allowed  to  stand.  I  am 
afraid  that  In  this  case  that  Is  precisely  the 
impact  your  agency's  activities  would  have. 
I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  hear 
me  out  on  this,  I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

MORKIS  K.  UOALL. 
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IMPACT  OP  URBANIZATION  ON 
MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  m&Ho 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  documents  I  have 
yet  seen  on  the  whole  issue  of  bettering 
our  environment,  the  United  Nations  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers— UAW — recently  published  the  state- 
ment and  conclusions  of  their  recent 
symposium  on  the  "Impact  of  Urbaniza- 
tion on  Man's  Environment." 

The  premise  is  startling : 

There  can  Iianlly  be  one  country  In  the 
Tortd  ihRt  is  now  coping  ftdequ&tely  with 
the  problenu  of  urban  llf«  and  growth  In 
boLta  a  human  and  ecological  Mnse.  The 
urban  crisis  12  global,  affecting  both  the  In- 
dustrial nations  and  those  somewhere  on 
the  road  toward  tndiiEtrlalizatlon,  but  the 
burden  of  population  hicrease  and  new  waves 
of  migration  from  the  countryside  Is  most 
acute  and  orerwhelmlui;  In  the  poorer  devel- 
oping lands. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  central 
issues  affecting  the  human  environment 
as  a  result  of  urbanization  and  growth  of 
urban  settlements  throughout  the  world. 
the  symposium,  led  by  the  able  director  of 
the  UAW's  international  affairs  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Victor  G.  Reuther.  recom- 
mended international  eis  well  as  national 
action  measures.  A  declaration  on  the 
human  environment  was  also  drafted 
and  included  in  the  record. 

I  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisles  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  the>*  read  this 
document.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
forward  looking  accounts  dealing  with 
the  complex  Emd  dangerous  dilemmas  of 
our  environment  to  have  been  compiled, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
cluding statement  of  the  symposium  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoHD.  as  follows: 

Btmposiitk  on  the  Impact  or  Ursankatto;* 
ON   Mak's  Enviiionmbnt:    Statxwent  and 

COMOLCSIONS 

(Held  at  United  Nations  Headquarters.  New 
York,  and  UAW  Family  Education  Center. 
OnawsT.  Mich  .  June  13-30.  1970.  apon- 
Aorvd  by  the  United  Nariona  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Trade  Union  of  the 
Unlt*d  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America 
(UAW) ) 

1.  THE  cazais  OF  HUMAN  cou&crHrrT 
There  la  a  worldwide  ct151b  of  the  human 
environment,  and  the  Impact  of  urban  settle- 
ments on  that  environment  take*  place  with- 
in the  broader  context  of  international  insta- 
bility and  the  difficulty,  in  highly  Induitrlal- 
le«d  and  less  developed  countries  alike,  of 
transforming  human  settlements  Into  true 
communities.  The  precarious  condition  of 
human  lUe  and  the  human  community  has 
resulted  m  a  sharpened  sense  of  solldarit;. 
Society,  however,  has  not  yet  found  the  ca- 
pacity to  install  that  sense  of  solidarity  at 
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the  center  of  attention  or  In  the  making  of 
decisions  and  the  carrying  out  of  policies,  al- 
though such  policies  may  conceivably  destroy 
man  himself,  either  through  sudden  nuclear 
annlhllaUon  or  through  a  slower  but  ul«- 
mately  total  destruction  of  the  web  of  Ufe. 
Even  If  man  escapes  those  fates,  he  neverthe- 
less may  weU  sufler  the  unhappy  future 
that  baa  been  foreseen  If  world  society  does 
not  mend  Its  ways:  that  of  the  living  death 
of  long-term  adaptation  to  a  steadUy  declin- 
ing quality  of  life. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  about  the 
natural  disasters  and  Uaglc  contingencies  of 
Ufe.  Men  can.  however,  and  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  must,  act  within  and  among 
the  nations  In  both  a  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive way  a4{alnat  man-made  follies  and 
disasters  which  fragment  societies  and  foster 
world  conflict.  The  human  community  to- 
gether must  wage  two  campaigns  which  in 
practice  cannot  be  separated.  Their  objective 
must  be  to  bring  aanlty  and  harmony  Into 
man's  relatloiu.  with  man,  and  into  man's  re- 
lations with  bin  natural  habitat.  The  crucial 
engagements  or  these  campaigns  for  sanity 
and  harmony  will  have  to  be  won,  because 
the  flood  of  human  Ufe  into  old  and  new 
cities  of  the  world,  particularly  in  less  de- 
veloped regions,  will  accelerate  during  the 
next  30  years,  and  by  the  year  3000  a  majority 
of  the  world's  people  will  be  living  in  urban 
areas. 

There  can  hardly  be  one  country  in  the 
world  that  Is  now  coping  adequately  with  the 
problems  of  urban  life  and  growth  in  both  a 
human  and  ecological  sense.  The  urban  crisis 
U  glotiel,  affecting  both  the  industrial  na- 
tions and  those  somewhere  on  the  road  to- 
ward industrialization,  but  the  burden  of 
population  lncr«asc  and  new  waves  of  mi- 
gration from  the  countryside  is  moat  acute 
and  overwhelming  m  the  poorer  developing 
lands. 

Incapable  now  of  meeting  the  minimal 
needs  of  moat  of  these  wanderers  and  squat- 
ters for  urban  shelter  and  employment,  how 
can  the  structures  of  government  and  society 
In  the  poorer  nations  survive  and  withstand 
the  shock  of  human  tide  that  will  continue 
to  mount  throughout  the  next  three  decades:' 
The  truth  is  that  a  situation  that  la  unman- 
ageable now  will  become  more  desperately 
unmanageable  w  Ith  each  advancing  year  un- 
less man  can  effect  a  transformation  in  the 
values,  prterltles  and  behavior  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  as  fundamental  as  the 
transformation  that  will  have  come  about  In 
human  existence  by  the  end  of  the  century 
as  a  result  of  the  world  Increase  and  urban 
concentration  of  the  earth's  papulation. 

The  crisis.  Internationally  and  nationally. 
Is  one  of  priorities.  The  dominant  priority  has 
been  hot  and  cold  war  and  preparations  for 
war.  and  national  hudgeu  and  economies 
have  reflected  that  priority,  with  the  result 
that  the  human  and  physical  needs  of  urban 
settlements  in  the  Industrially  advanced 
countries  as  well  as  those  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  suffered  from  prolonged  neglect. 
Mankind  must  turn  from  war  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  to  the  tasks  of  peaceful  and  en- 
vironmentally sane  development. 

The  symposium  addresses  this  statement 
flrst  to  Itself  and  to  all  mankind  which  shares 
this  now  precarious  fate.  As  a  growing  specie* 
on  a  dwindling  globe,  men  must  act  as  Indl- 
vld\ials.  groups,  associations  and  conmiunlty 
of  nations,  but  murt  think  as  one.  The  cate- 
gorical imperative  is  to  gather  the  energies 
of  diversity  so  that  men  can  work  at  a  scale 
In  harmony  with  the  global  environment 
which  Is  a  single  system. 

Divided  so  long — professionals,  trade  union 
leaders,  students,  citizens  of  the  world — have 
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decided  this  time  to  apeak  without  dissent: 
to  say  aa  human  beings  that  It  la  time  for 
man  to  be  unified  with  himself  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

2.    AFPmOACHia    TO    COMPaiHENStVE    PLANKINC 
FOB   THE   HUMAN    ENVIEONMEWT 

There  are  three  facU  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  urgency  of  human  condition:  (1) 
urban  population  will  Increase  five-fold  over 
the  next  generaUon;  but  (3)  urban  faclUtles 
are  already  overloaded  and  the  environment 
dangerously  polluted;  therefore  (3)  each  in- 
crement of  urban  growth  will  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  environment. 

What  those  facw  suggest  Is  the  changing  of 
structures  and  Ufe-styles  and  technologies— 
the  very  systems  by  which  we  have  proposed. 
The  following  basic  questions  must  now  be 
asked:  (a)  whether  the  human  race  can  any 
longer  afford  continuous  and  accelerating 
growth;  (b)  whether  valid  and  satisfactory 
wavs  of  evaluating  growth  presently  exlsu; 
and  (c)  whether  present  knowledge  and  tools 
In  urban  planning  are  adequate. 

One  way  out  of  the  present  dUcmma  may 
t>e  the  vesting  of  government  with  more 
powerful  levers;  economic  leversges,  eco- 
nomics of  scale,  and  the  energy  of  partici- 
pation. Examples  of  the  first  are:  taxing 
leaded  gas  more  than  non-leaded;  a  price  to 
be  charged  for  air.  and  higher  prices  for 
water;  taxation  of  urban  land.  Under  eco- 
nomies of  scale  falls  the  concept  of  new 
towns.  Those  who  plan  for  the  human  en- 
vironment should  be  spending  major  shares 
of  their  time  moblllxlng  and  releasing  the 
energies  of  the  public  through  a  variety  of 
devices  ranging  from  education  to  a  direct 
citizen  control. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  delay  in 
effective  tistlon  against  the  deterioration  of 
man's  environment  Is  the  problem  of  human 
adaptability—man's  adaptation  to  changing 
physical  amdltlons  is  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  the'^peed  at  which  his  environment 
deteriorates. 

People  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  them- 
selves without  waiting  for  goi.-emmental  or 
int'jr national  action.  While  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  Is  probably  a  must.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  the  people  behind  all  the  schemes 
that  is  of  greater  importance. 

The  envlronmeut  should  be  visualised  in 
terms  of  time,  space  and  resources.  Man  must 
become  a'-^-are  of  his  own  environment  If  he 
Is  to  be  able  to  develop  himself  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  This  task  Is  made  more  dlfll- 
cult  by  the  constant  change  In  scale  of  time, 
space  and  resources.  It  is  the  architect  and 
planner's  task  to  build  an  environment  In 
which  the  interrelation  of  these  three  com- 
ponents may  be  more  readily  grasped. 

The  planner  hss  dLiCovered  what  the  be- 
leaguered citizen  has  always  had  to  live  with : 
everything  these  days  relates  to  everything. 
This  rilsea  the  question  many  a  city  and 
many  a  nation  Is  puEZllng  over:  whore  in  the 
structure  of  government  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility for  comprehensive  planning  be 
placed:  whose  responsibility  Is  supposed  to 
relate  everything  to  everything? 

A  lot  of  airuetural  solutions  have  been 
trie:!  and  found  wanting:  departmental  sta- 
tus; mterdepartment  commlii.ee:  cabinet 
secretariat;  executive  staff.  The  underlying 
reason  may  well  be  that  comprehensive  plan- 
ning U  not  so  much  a  differential  function. 
g^  It,  is_or  should  be — a  general  state  of 
mmd.  The  s-me  cui  be  said  of  the  3ysten»i 
Approach,  which  essentially  is  ayfateroatic 
thinking  brought  up  to  date. 

If  there  U  any  art  thst  is  crucial  to  com- 
prehensive planning,  it  Is  the  art  of  the  ques- 
tlon— question  thst  starts  with  a  res:lese 
probe  of  relevani  (and  someumes  seemingly 
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Irrelevant)  information,  and  then  proceeds 
with  equal  restlessness  and  some  imperti- 
nence to  ask  whether  any  given  or  proposed 
decision  will  on  balance  enhance  or  fur- 
ther degrade  the  llvablllty  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  art  of  the  question  cannot  be  loet  in 
the  confinement  of  one  discipline,  one  guUd 
or  one  department.  It  should  be  practiced  at 
every  level  snd  sector  of  the  governing  struc- 
ture, and  throughout  the  entire  society. 

The  current  move  toward  the  formulation 
of  national  urban  policies  U  sn  encouraging 
response  to  the  crisis  of  man's  environment. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  for  all  the  reasons 
cited  above.  But  livable  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental problems  will  not  emerge  until 
nations  individually  and  together  make  the 
commitment  which  is  symbolized  by  the  at- 
tempt to  devise  urban  policies — the  commit- 
ment to  try.  and  in  the  very  act  of  trying, 
to  ensure  an  Integrity  that  augurs  well  for 
human  survival. 
».  pntspscTTVsa  ok  CHVxaoNMnrraL  noauEus 

or    DXVELOPIKC    COtrHTUXB 

The  protection  of  the  environment  must 
be  considered  in  its  proper  perspective  for 
the  developing  countries  of  the  world.  Hie 
great  Importance  and  urgency  of  economic 
development  in  these  countries  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  recommendation  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment  may  not  be 
the  flrst  priority  for  countries  that  still  need 
to  solve  their  more  basic  problems,  such  as 
food,  shelter,  education  and  health. 

Two-thirds  of  mankind,  who  live  in  the 
developing  regions  of  the  world,  do  not  share 
the  same  concern  about  their  environment, 
urtian  as  well  as  rural,  as  the  other  one-third 
who  live  In  the  more  affluent  regions.  They 
have  little  Interest  in  the  purity  of  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  freshness  of  the  waters  of 
their  lakes  and  rivers,  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  moiuitains.  They  have  more  Immediate 
problems — the  struggle  for  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life — which  la  becomltig  increaaln^y 
difficult  for  them  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  population.  The  total  Gross  National 
Product  of  these  countries  amounts  to  only 
12.5%  of  the  total  world's  GNP.  wbUe  that 
of  the  developed  countries  Is  87.6%.  SIxty-slz 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  live  In  the  developing  countries, 
and  only  34^  In  the  developed  coim.tries. 

What  Interest  can  such  people  have  In 
questions  of  environment?  The  governments 
that  represent  them  are  preoccupied  with 
the  ptesalng  problem  of  raising  their  stand- 
ards of  living  and  of  providing  their  basic 
needs.  The  highest  priority  is  given  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  How  can  they  be  asked  to 
adopt  measures  such  as  preventing  Indus- 
trial waste  from  polluting  rivers,  restricting 
the  use  of  insecticides  like  IX)T,  controlling 
the  emission  of  smoke  and  fumes  from  chim- 
ney stacks,  and  stringent  lend  use  controls 
which  will  Increase  the  cost  of  economic  de- 
velopment? This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
recommending  measures  which  the  derelop- 
Ing  countries  should  take  to  protect  their 
environment.  Recommendations  that  curtail 
or  restrict  economic  progress  and  dampen 
the  rising  expectations  of  the  people  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  a  better  life  would  be 
unacceptable  to  most  governments  of  these 
countries. 

But  some  action  to  achieve  compatible  In- 
dustrial technology  wUl  produce  tnunedlate 
benefits  and  Is  essential  to  saf^uard  the  en- 
vironment for  future  generations.  This  can 
best  be  achieved  by  establishing  priorities 
for  the  protection  of  the  envrlronment,  be- 
ginning with  those  aspects  which  will  not  Im- 
pede economic  development  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  are  vital  for  the  future  w«U- 
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being  of  Inhabitants.  For  example,  the  loca- 
tion of  industries  to  minimize  environmental 
Impact  and  to  be  more  compatible  with  hu- 
man needs  and  amenities,  the  protection  of 
the  watersheds,  the  tropical  rain-forests 
which  ensure  pure  supplies  of  fresh  water  in 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes;  the  protection  of 
natural  parks  and  game  reserves;  the  protec- 
tion of  places  of  historical  archaeological  In- 
terest; the  protection  of  places  of  tourist  In- 
terests like  lakes,  mountains  and  upspoUed 
sea  beaches.  Yes.  even  land  that  will  be 
needed  for  future  urban  settlements. 

When  these  countries  have  generated  suffl- 
olent  economic  growth,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  turn  to  more  sophisticated  measures  to 
prevent  pollution  and  the  destruction  of  the 
environment.  But  by  taking  steps  now  to 
safeguard  the  vital  features  of  the  environ- 
ment, they  would  have  laid  a  very  useful 
framework  for  building  up  a  national  en- 
vironmental policy. 

Regional  action  should  be  taken  by  de- 
veloping countries  to  protect  some  of  these 
esjtentlal  features  of  the  envlronmeot.  Water- 
sheds often  cut  across  natloiuU  boundaries — 
the  Mekong  River,  the  Indus,  the  Kile  and 
the  Amazon  are  examples.  Not  only  is  It 
necessary  to  ensure  that  these  great  rivers 
have  a  full  supply  of  fresh  waters,  but  it  Is 
also  necessary  to  protect  them  from  pollution 
that  destroys  fish  which  is  essential  for  hu- 
man consumption  as  well  ss  for  the  elim- 
ination of  organisms  and  insects  that  are 
carriers  of  disease.  Here  International  action 
iB  needed  and  this  is  where  the  United 
Nations  can  take  an  Important  role. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  environmental 
preservation  which  transcends  national 
tvoundaries.  National  parks  and  game  pre- 
serves are  today  becoming  increasingly  of  in- 
ternational Interest  not  only  as  tourist  at- 
tractions, hut  also  as  sanctuaries  and  breed- 
ing places  of  wild  life  and  birds  and  Insects. 
Man  Is  beginning  to  realize,  rather  late,  that 
birds,  beasts  and  Insects  play  an  important 
role  in  preserving  the  human  environment. 
Then  there  are  the  great  archaeological  sites, 
the  Angkor  Wat  In  Cambodia,  the  Pyramids 
and  Temples,  the  Hindu,  Buddhist  cltlee  and 
monasteries  of  Ceylon,  the  Aztec  PyramldB 
of  Mexico.  These  are  the  heritage  of  all  man- 
kind and  some  International  action  and 
assistance  Is  needed  to  assure  their  preserva- 
tion. 

4.    KNTXaONICEirrAL     ABPBCTS    OF    BCmHAH 


Human  settlements,  which  are  the  setting 
for  man's  economic  and  social  activities  con- 
stitute the  meet  Important  component  of  his 
environment.  One  Is  now  forced  to  consider, 
not  only  their  Impact  on  man.  but  also  tbeir 
Impact  on  the  nattinU  environment. 

In  the  most  IndustrlallEed  countries,  the 
major  environmental  concerns  revolve 
around  controlling  air  and  water  pollution 
and  waste  disposal,  because  the  problems  In 
these  areas  have  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. There  Is,  however,  less  recognition  of 
the  more  fundamental  preventive  measures 
which  seek  to  remove  the  causes  of  degrada- 
tion, rather  than  concentrating  on  the 
effects. 

Most  of  the  measures  being  advocated  can 
at  best  only  eliminate  a  percentage  of  pol- 
lutants by  obemleal  or  mechanical  means. 
The  increasingly  high  density  of  population 
and  the  extremely  large  sizes  which  prtaaary 
cities  are  expeotsd  to  reach,  raise  questions 
as  to  the  Umlts  that  the  pbjsloal  envlron- 
ment  can  sopport.  For  axample.  In  dealing 
with  the  problems  created  by  the  combuttton 
engine  and  the  private  aatooMblle,  the  aolu- 
tloM  advanoad  an  aimed  at  taproraoMBCi 
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in  combustion  and  the  combustibles  to  be 
used  and/or  replacement  by  other  types  of 
engine.  While  these  can  reduce  the  emis- 
sion of  the  most  toxic  pollutants,  they  do 
not  solve  the  concomitant  problems  of  noise, 
dust,  disposal  of  obsolete  vehicles,  congestion 
In  the  streets,  and  demand  for  circulation 
space  (highways,  streets,  parking  spaces) 
which  lacerate  the   natural   environment. 

A  degraded  environment  is  one  In  which 
not  only  the  air  and  water  Is  polluted  but 
also  one  which  is  degrading  to  Its  Inhabit- 
ants because  It  denies  them  the  opportunity 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  their 
full  potential  and  subjects  them  to  stresses 
and  strains  to  which  they  cannot  adjust.  It 
Is  necessary  that  economic  development  and 
environmental  protection  be  pursued  Jointly 
since  they  are  both  necessities  and  not  com- 
peting alternatives. 

Progress  In  the  solution  of  environmental 
problems  is  difficult  because  of  the  relative 
paucity  of  knowledge  regarding  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  spatial  planning  and  the 
complexity  of  the  total  environmental  prob- 
lem. It  la  the  responsibility  of  the  profes- 
sionals and  technicians  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  provide  guidance  needed 
to  create  s  satisfactory  environment.  The 
process  of  developing  knowledge  and  skills 
In  this  area  has.  however,  been  largely  im- 
peded by  extreme  professionalism  and  frag- 
mentation of  Interests  and  efforts.  This  sit- 
uation now  seems  to  be  Improving  with  the 
emergence  of  new  disciplines  such  as  bio- 
chemistry or  blo-geology  which  combine  as- 
pects of  two  or  more  of  the  older  dlsdplines 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  new  problems. 

A  large  part  of  tlie  inahUlty  of  planners  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  environment  has 
also  been  due  to  the  lack  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative frameworks  cspsble  of  permit- 
ting the  planner  te  perform  his  functions 
efficiently.  Political  and  administrative  re- 
forms Incorporating  provisions  for  land 
utlllaatlon  for  the  welfare  of  all.  therefore, 
must  be  considered  aa  some  of  the  actions 
necessary  for  achieving  a  desirable  environ- 
ment. 

With  particular  reference  to  developing 
areas,  the  integration  of  economic  and  social 
development  programs  with  environmental 
Improvement  programs  through  the  use  of 
regional  planning  la  needed.  Although  urban 
and  industrial  decentralleatlon  and  urban 
concentration  have  been  major  Issues 
throughout  the  world,  the  fact  remains  that 
few  countries  have  adopted  any  co-ordinated 
policies,  and  urbanization  is  allowed  to  take 
Its  course  unchecked.  It  must  be  made  clear 
at  this  point  that  urtwnlzatlon  per  se  not 
only  Is  inevitable  but  can  be  t>eneflclal  to 
human  development.  Both  in  theory  and 
practice,  a  policy  of  antlurbanlzatton  Is 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  Only  in  some 
type  of  urban  environment  does  It  seem  pos- 
sible to  raise  living  and  working  standards 
and  provide  the  educational  and  cultural 
faculties  and  programs  which  can  emancipate 
n>s»  from  the  dull  drudgery  and  meagemess 
of  peasant  life.  The  city  has  become  an  at- 
tractive magnet  ttecause  It  offers  an  alter- 
native. Even  where  rural  Jobs  exist  the  drift 
to  the  dtles  Is  occurring  because  the  dty 
offers  a  promise  of  social  mobility  and  an 
opportunity  for  realization  of  one's  poten- 
tial as  a  person  and  a  dtlsen. 

Present  urban  structures  and  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  are  developing  are  not 
the  only  alternative  to  a  predominantly  rural 
Tillage -society.  Modem  technol<^y  permiu 
the  oonceptlon  of  different  urban  forms  and 
patterns.  Advances  in  transportation,  com- 
munloatton  and  power  distribution  provide 
ttw  potential  fox  flexibility  in  industrial  Lo- 
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c»tlon  nod  nrlmn  patterns  which  li»"  «>' 
wt  except  perhaps  In  the  Soviet  Union.  be«i 
taken  advantage  of.  It  may  t«  °«;«f*7^" 
curb  the  ubiquitous  drift  to  the  largest  urbM 
concentrations  by  offertng  alternatives  In  the 
form  of  new  urban  mag:ncts  of  smaller  Qi- 
menslons  which  singly  or  In  clusters  can  pro- 
Tide  equivalent  urban  advantages  under 
more  manageable  conditions. 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  urbMj 
envlixjnment  have  degrading  effects  upon  Its 
occupants  and  on   the  natural  "f'"*  °' 
the  territory  It  occupies.  The  price  of  a  poorly 
planned  and   managed  environment   W  too 
^gh  in  terms  of   its  social  costs  and  the 
th^t  It  po5«  to  the  destruction  of  nanira 
resources.  Oovemment.  must  ""'"J'^J" 
,erms  of  the  rational  planning  of  the  urban 
environment  and  assign  a  "K^"  P'J^^'f  " 
human  environmental  needs.  This  involves, 
flrst.  the  planning  of  urban  activities  In  lo- 
«tlonal  patterns  which  offer  the  ma«mum 
of  human  convenience,  comfort,  pleasure  and 
oeace  of  mind;    with  minimum  congestJon 
health  hazards  and  other  disturbing  Influ- 
ences  Second.  It  involves  Increased  eipenm- 
tures  for  the  essentials  of  such  an  ™vlron- 
ment:    housing,   water   supply,   sewage   eUs- 
nosal  systems  and  other  community  services 
ind  facilities:  more  open  space  and  recrea- 
tional  opportunities.    Increased    pubuc   ex- 
penditures will  be  needed  to  properly  man- 
ase  and  maintain  these  facilities 

m  the  natural  area  »1thln  which  urban 
development  takes  place  and  which  it  Influ- 
ences, the  rational  management  of  the  re- 
source base  is  needed  This  Implies  both  the 
managed  use  and  the  conservation  of  th»e 
valuable  resources.  Although  human  Inter- 
vention results  in  constant  change  to  the 
total  natural  environment,  this  disturbance 
must  be  minimized,  and  where  necessary 
must  be  repaired  to  maintain  the  natural 
balance  that  existed  before  such  intervention 

took  place.  

s  ntrtsT  or  caaiKasTicN  and  inuusixial- 
iztnoN  on  kJtvimoKKXPrrsi.  raosLzm 
As  happens  in  all  InduserlalUed  and  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  world,  changes  in  social 
structure  and  rapid  economic  development  In 
the  developing  countries  bring  with  them 
some  new  and  important  problems. 

The  growth  of  population,  industrlallia- 
tloB  urbanliaOon,  levels  and  dlverslflcauon 
of  consumption,  new  technologies.  Increase 
In  transport  and  tourum  activities,  and  the 
need  of  recreation  all  have  some  serious  Im- 
pact on  the  daUy  life  of  individuals  and 
communities.  They  also  Impose  Important 
environmental  problems,  the  Intensity  of 
which  may  certainly  vary  from  country  «a 
country  throughout  the  world. 

The  beneflta  and  advantages  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  may  be  enjoyed  by  Indlvlduala 
and  communities  if  the  negative  environ- 
mental condiuons  created  by  thU  rapid 
growth  Itaelf  may  be  overcome. 

Among  the  positive  aspecu  of  urbaniza- 
tion are  the  following: 

1.  It  reduces  pressure  on  rural  areas; 

2.  It  creates  expectations  and  raises  the 
level  of  aaplraUons: 

3.  It  permits  a  new  social  structure  by  fa- 
cilitating greater  social  mobility: 

4.  It  encourages  Industrialization: 
5  It  facilitates  provision  of  better  services 

to  a  large  percentage  of  the  population; 

B.  It  can  help  create  a  national  effort  to 
solve  eome  problems  by  (lecreaaing  regional 
Isolatlonlim  and  encouraging  greater  poUt- 
ical  and  economic  participation. 

Among  the  negative  aspects  are  the  fact 
that  In  the  developing  countrlM  urtnnlzatlOD 
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often  takes  place  In  advance  of  Industrlal- 
lEatlon  and  the  creation  of  sources  of  urban 
employment.  Consequently,  urbanization  has 
indirect  and  negative  repercussions  In  the 
tertiary  section. 

To  deal  with  urbanization  under  prevail- 
ing conditions,  it  Is  necessary  to  define  poli- 
clM  of  urbanization  at  an  international  na- 
uonal  and  macro-regional  level.  Such  policlM 
must  deflne  the  roles  and  functions  of  each 
of  the  more  Imporunt  urban  agglomerations 
that   form   the   urban-regional    system   and 
try  to  integrate  regional  development  with 
the  process  of  urbanization.  The  creation  of 
institutions  permitting  public  control  of  ur- 
ban and  suburban  land,  co-ordination  oim- 
vestmenta.    directing    the    flow    of    "«"' 
through    traSMwUons    and    non-profit   or- 
ganizations in  a  ma-s-sive  way  and  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  regional  and 
municipal  agencies  In  charge  of  regional  and 
local  policies  of  urbanization,  are  representa- 
tive policies. 
A.  Housin}  needs,  poHdCJ,  and  program 
The    most    serious    and    urgent    envlron- 
meatat  problem  In  urban  settlements  U  th« 
shortage  of  sulta,bie  Uving  aooommod»tions 
and  their  neoesefLry  supporting  Inf'*-*^''- 
lure  of  water  supply,  sewers,  roads,  eleotrtd^. 
and  hesJth.  weUare  and  other  social  services. 
world  housing  conditions  are  deter1or».lng 
at   an  Increased   rate.   In   most   developing 
countries,    still    less    than    two    houses    per 
1  00«  inhabitants  are  being  built  each  year. 
Some  oountrlce   are   building   at  leas  than 
10'-   of  their  requirements.  In  LaOn  Amer- 
ica, the  housmg  deficit  Is  about  20  mllUon 
,mit.:  in  Asu  and  the  Far  East  it  is  about  M 
mllUon  in  urban  areas  and  125  In  rur^  areas 
las  of  1060).  and  Invnstment  to  housing  is 
around  1.5%  to  3%  of  the  national  Income 
as  against  the  estimated  4.6'5,   required. 

The  sheer  scale  of  financial  need  has  tend- 
ed to  discourage  a  reallsUc  'PP™""  "  ^f« 
solution  of  the  shelter  problem.  Much  must 
be  produced  by  Individual  l^J^,"'*-  ","" 
effort  is  to  be  successful,  people  In  develop- 
ing countries  must  earn  wages  high  enoaign 
toenable  them  to  invest  their  own  money  In 
their  dwellings.  Creating  new  channelsof 
savings  and  mortgage  funds  la  both  a  neces- 
sary and  a  feasible  mtematlonal  acUon,  and 
one  which  should  cost  very  little. 

With  private  funds  and  energy  added  ta 
public  investment,  housing  can  become  an 
imnortsmt  contributor  to  national  economic 
g„^  Furthemwre,  the  housmg  industry 
trains  labor  not  simply  for  the  oonstrucUon 
trades  but  for  other  occupations  as  well, 
■mass  eoonomlc  benefits  are  not  counter- 
balanced by  social  ooets  such  ss  those  accom- 
panying the  manufacture  snd  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Past  experience  shows  that  land  and  other 
development  costs  rise  with  the  size  of  the 
city,  and  land  near  large  urban  centers  may 
he  six  times  as  costly  as  in  a  small  city. 
Thess  costs  influsnoe  decisions  about  oon- 
Btruouon.  and  force  the  building  of  high 
density  housdng  at  the  dty  center,  even 
though  high-rise  blocks  are  more  expensive 
to  buUd  than  low  structures.  They  »>»  ™">- 
leot  the  rural  migrant  to  a  radioally  differ- 
ent organlastlon  ol  space  and  living  condi- 
tions. Crowded  Uvtng  condltlona,  elevators 
that  do  not  v»ork,  unfamiliar  os  inadequate 
refuss  disposal  methods,  the  notee.  crowds. 
and  anonymity  of  big  olty  life  can  produce 
a  rumbling  effect  of  despair  and  claustro- 
DhObta.  In  olty  aftsr  mty.  the  c«nti»l  slum 
isths  Bret  string  post  tor  t»ie  new  ntnl 
migrant.  And  It  is  also  the  won*. 

An  lncre«rlng  peroentsge  of  the  worlds 
Doculatlon  Is  Uvlng  m  squatter  settlements. 
lad  ths  «»l>rte  of  labma  Ufs  and  oontsm- 


Dorary  society  in  many  developing  countries 
iTthiSfttensd  as  these  populations  eome  to 
occupy  30  to  SOT.  or  more  of  urban  arws. 
as  they  do  in  some  ciaes  of  Latin  America 

and  elsewhere.  

The  uncontrolled  settlements  on  the  peri- 
phery of  cities  that  were  formerly  viewed  as 
detriinental  because  of  their  haphaaard 
construction  and  their  unsanitary  condl- 
uons.  have  been  discovered  t/)  have  soma 
positive  advantages.  Their  scale  and  life  style 
provides  a  more  familiar  environment  and 
a  sense  of  community  to  the  rural  migrant. 
The  trend  to  squatter  settlements,  which 
aoDears  to  be  an  inevitable  part  of  spreading 
urbanlzaUon.  can  he  controlled  and  OOT- 
vsrted  Into  a  posiuve  development  factor  in- 
stead of  an  impediment  to  healthy  urban 
growth. 

U  new  tirban  settlers  are  given  secure 
tenure  of  a  piece  of  land,  they  can  live  there, 
earn  their  livelihood  by  participating  fully 
m  the  growing  economy  of  ">' J'''-, "'t ''°*- 
ly  buUd  themselves  homes  with  their  a»v- 
ligs.  Building  plots  could  be  Initially  pro- 
vided with  only  bsslo  amenlUes.  and  the 
authoriues  could  plan  the  full  development 
of  settlement  areas  and  expand  the  commu- 
nity services  and  facUlues  as  the  areas  de- 
velop. Educauonal  programs  for  new  clty- 
dwsUers  should  be  provided  to  help  them 
adjust  to  the  urban  environment,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  and 
amenities  avall»ble  in  the  urban  ""Ing. 
such  training  should  be  avaUable  as  soon 
as  migrants  reach  the  city. 

fl.  problsms  o/  rural  areas 
Attention  must  be  given  to  how  the  acute 
pressures  of  ever-acceieratlng  urbanlsaUon 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment in  non-mduatrlallzed  countries  can  bs 
reduced  through  measures  for  the  lmP™«- 
ment  of  human  settlements  In  rural  areas, 
which  wui  assist  to  reductog  the  rats  of 
migrauon  from  such  areas. 

The  deterioration  of  the  environment  pro- 
duced by  man  in  rural  areas  may  be  much 
larger  than  In  the  cities,  with  more  dan- 
gerous repercussions  for  the  country  ss  a 
whole  In  many  parts  of  the  tropical  zones 
there  cannot  be  progress  In  ths  smaUet  bli- 
man  settlements  unless  the  environment  Is 
improved  and  built  up  by  ellminaUng  en- 
vironmental health  risks  dus  to  blotlc  hsz- 
ards.  This  Is  Important,  first,  to  Improve 
cultivation,  and.  sscond.  to  reduce  migra- 
tion to  the  cities. 

nrban  planners  are  pressed  by  the  prob- 
lems produced  by  rapid  growth  of  the  cities 
and  the  only  way  to  bring  them  some  relief 
Is  to  improve  environmental  and  economic 
conditions  to  the  niral  areas.  Most  non-m- 
dustrlallzsd  countries  stUI  must  Increase 
food  production  to  order  to  Imprtjve  the 
diet  of  their  populaUons  and  to  diminish 
the  smount  of  foreign  currency  required  for 
imporwtlon  of  agricultural   products. 

Increased  cultivation  brings  economic  de- 
velopment to  the  rural  areas  and  therefore 
U  one  of  the  Important  measures  to  be 
taken  to  order  to  reduce  migration  to  the 
cities  to  many  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  the  tropics,  for  such  tocreased  agrlcul- 
tural  production.  large  amounts  are  required 
of  insectlcldM  and  other  peeUcldes  which 
are  pollutants  dangerous  for  man.  Ths  in- 
dustrialized countries  could  help  by  fostering 
reeearch  In  order  to  find  less  toxic  products 
with  short-lived  molecules,  which  disin- 
tegrate after  thalr  uss. 

one  important  messore  to  produce  Im- 
provement in  rural  human  letUomenls  Is 
to  separate  the  governmental  agencies  to 
charge  of  urban  and  rural  affairs,  because 
city  problems,  dus  to  their  urgency,  have  a 
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tendency  to  dominate  the  picture  with  a 
conaequent  loss  ol  attention  for  the  solu- 
tion of  tbe  rural  eettlement  problenu. 

e.    WTEIINATIOMAL   INVESTMENT   AKD    ENVaoN- 
MEHTAl,    CUTSSXA 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  environment 
In  human  settlements  will  Involve  a  greatly 
Increased  allocation  of  world  financial  re- 
sources to  the  basic  necessities  of  urban 
life.  Tbe  greatest  increosea  In  urban  popu- 
lation during  the  coming  decade  will  be  In 
developing  areas  where  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple already  endure  severe  Inadequacies  of 
6uch  essentials  as  housing,  water  and  sani- 
tary facUtttes.  as  well  as  health,  education 
and  other  public  services.  Neither  pollution 
control  nor  urban  and  regional  planning 
can  cope  with  these  conditions  without  more 
adequate  national  funds  supplemented  by 
international  financing  programs. 

At  the  international  level  the  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  family  of  nattona 
working  through  the  United  Nations  and 
regional  organizations  with  a  view  to  first 
defining  the  problem  and  establishing  stand- 
ards or  objectives  for  the  quality  of  the  bi- 
osphere. These  standards  need  to  be  trana- 
lated  into  systems  of  treaties  with  adequate 
provision  for  monitoring  and  enforcement. 

International  development  agencies  such 
as  the  World  Bank  can  assist  In  this  procesa 
by  introducing  environmental  criteria  In 
their  project  lending,  such  criteria  should 
at  least  consider  the  Impact  of  projects  on 
their  surrounding  ecological  regions  and 
these  International  agencies  can  have  enor- 
mous influence  In  using  their  lending  activi- 
ties aa  a  means  of  improving  the  decision 
making  of  tbelr  member  countries  with  re- 
spect to  the  environment.  It  Is  hoped  that 
International  development  agencies  will  take 
the  lead  in  promoUng  and  doing  the  re- 
search and  analysis  ao  that  the  international 
community  will  have  rational  basis  for  con- 
certed action. 

At  the  national  level  nations  can  begin 
In  the  near  future,  and  without  waiting  for 
international  action,  to  establish  standards 
for  the  future  growth  of  settlements,  and  that 
these  standards  minimize  environmental  pol- 
lution and  maximize  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  bulk  of  the  urban  inhabitants  through 
a  better  organisation  of  land  uses  consistent 
with  economic  and  social  development  ob- 
jectives. Environment  must  explicitly  be  In- 
troduced as  a  criteria  for  human  welfare 
without  necessarily  becoming  the  only  con- 
cern In  societies  where  employment,  incomes 
and  social  amenities  are  grossly  deficient. 
National  programs  can  eventually  be  made 
consistent  with  international  standards 
when  these  have  been  establtahed  and  for- 
malised. 

7,    RBCOMMrNOCD    INTKBN ATIONAL    ACTION 
MEASURES 

Although  this  Symposium  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  Impact  Urbani- 
sation on  Man's  Environment,  the  partici- 
pants are  fully  aware  of  the  major  global 
issues  Involved  In  the  protection  of  the  Bio- 
sphere for  future  generations,  and  the  need 
to  share  full  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
human  life  on  the  planet  as  a  whole.  It  has 
been  noted,  for  example,  that  the  United 
Nations  is  convoking  other  conferences  with 
res{>ect  to  the  growth  of  world  population 
and  the  relationship  of  this  growth  to  avail- 
able resources.  The  Symposium  requatta  th« 
United  Nations  to  study  the  following  items 
concerned  with  the  defense  of  the  environ- 
ment in  relation  to  human  society 

(a)  International  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  over  both  polar  regions,  as  well  as 
the  internationalization  of  tbe  saa  bottom. 
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including  the  exploration  of  the  resources 
and  the  forms  of  exploitation  of  these  sea- 
bed resources. 

(b(  Support  of  the  conservation  of  the 
most  important  extensive  forests,  seashores 
and  similar  areas,  as  well  as  mountain  re- 
gions 1,000  meters  above  sea  level. 

(c(  Presenation  of  potential  recreation 
areas  for  future  human  use  as  well  as  of 
natural  landscapes  of  tn4>ortance  for  man's 
knowledge  of  »he  original  envux.nroent, 

(d)  Formulation  of  standards  for  the 
transport  of  oil  and  other  fluid  and  gas  ma- 
terial and  other  materials  considered  to  be 
of  potential  danger  for  the  human  and 
physical  environment. 

(e)  Formulation  of  International  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  pollution  of  chemical 
and  similar  industries. 

( f)  The  establishment  of  international 
Inspection  concerned  with  the  above  items. 

1.  The  Symposium  endorses  the  coQt»pt 
and  scope  of  the  World  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  to  be  held  in  Stock- 
holm In  1972,  and  recommends  to  the  United 
Nations  ond  other  International  bodie*  that 
Immediate  assistance  be  provided  for  pre- 
paratory measures  that  will  make  tbe  confer- 
ence fully  productive  and  of  maximum  util- 
ity.  Includmg  the  following: 

fa)  Technical  assistance,  where  necessary, 
for  the  preparation  of  country  reports  and 
case  studies  that  will  be  fully  representaUve 
of  the  environmental  conditions  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

(b)  Tlie  convocation  of  regional  and  sub- 
regional  meetings  on  environmental  prob- 
lems, including  those  on  the  impact  of  ur- 
banization. 

(c)  Efforts  to  formulate  and  discuss  over- 
ell  global  measures  for  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  man's  environment  that 
win  be  appropriate  to  the  situations  of  both 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

Also  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Symposium,  there  was  repeated  refer- 
ence to  the  Important  part  that  socially 
motivated  groups,  particularly  trade  unions, 
the  young  people  of  member  nations  and 
women's  organizations  will  play  in  the  evo- 
lution of  plans  for  environmental  manage- 
ment, the  necessary  adaptation  of  social  in- 
stitutions, and  the  parallel  changes  in  tra- 
ditional attitudes  and  values. 

The  participants  in  the  Symposium  xtrge 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
Important  part  that  these  vital  sectors  of 
society  can  properly  plsy  In  the  successful 
planning  and  realization  of  the  conference. 

It  is  recotnmended  that  the  participation 
of  these  groups  can  best  be  realLz«d  by  their 
representation  on  all  preparatory  commit- 
tees and  by  their  playing  important  parts 
at  the  conference  Itself. 

2.  Tbe  Symposium  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Urban  Pollution  StandazxiB 
<UPS),  appropriate  for  tbe  different  types 
of  ecosyBtems  within  metropolltAn  areas. 
The  establishment  of  such  Urban  Pollution 
Standards  (UPS)  will  require  agreement 
between  nations,  and  wUl  be  based  upon  the 
following : 

(a)  A  world  research  program  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  United  Nations  at  the 
lnt«maUonal  level.  National  and  rsglonal 
governments  or  agencies  should  be  assisted 
to  undertaka  the  field  operations  and  anal- 
ysis iimnoiinrj  for  the  implementation  of 
Each  a  globally  significant  effort. 
The  program  should  give  attention  to: 
( 1 )  The  Impact  of  urbanization  axul  btunaa 
settlemsnu  on  surrounding  ar«aa.  tncludliig 
their  reciprocal  relationships  to  mral  aat- 
tlements. 
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(2)  Requirements  for  the  specific  urban 
and  land  use  functions  In  relation  to  the 
urban  environment. 

(3)  Community  design  and  organisational 
concepts  for  the  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  lUe. 

(b)  The  estahUahmeni  of  a  world  system 
of  observation  and  monitoring  stations  in 
all  major  metropolitan  areas  to  assist  m 
recording  and  controlling  important  changes 
In  the  natural  environment  (land,  water  and 
air)  of  global  and/or  regional  importance. 

(c)  A  system  of  Environmental  Data  Banks 
under  United  Nations  JurlsdlcUon. 

3.  The  concept  of  Urban  Pollution  Stand- 
ards (UPS)  should  tie  introduced  Into  the 
methodology  of  financial  analysis  of  all  Inter- 
national finance  Instltutlotis,  such  ae  the 
World  Bank,  the  Regional  Development 
Banks,  and  other  banking  systems.  Linkage 
Iwtween  the  data  collected  through  the  world 
monitoring  system  and  the  operaUons  of  in- 
ternatlonai  financing  agencies  should  be  de- 
veloped and  actively  promoted. 

Loons  or  grants  to  urban  areas  should 
consider  financial  Incentives  to  those  which 
maintain  pollution  levels  below  the  agreed- 
upon  Urban  Pollution   Standards    (UPSl. 

4.  An  international  Environmental  Char- 
ter or  Eteclaration  should  be  formulated  for 
the  guidance  of  the  world's  pec^lee.  (See 
attached  Draft  Declarauon— AppendU.) 

5.  The  United  Nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program,  and  the  In- 
ternational financial  Institutions  should 
Jointly  organise  a  concentrated  research  and 
development  project  for  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  public  utUily  aystema  waste  and 
sewage  disposal  methods,  etc..  that  will  in- 
corporate efficient  systems  of  recycling  and 
preservation  ot  tbe  environment,  and  suit- 
able fen-  manufacture  and  installation  in  the 
majorltv  of  urban  areas  of  the  world- 

6.  The  United  Nations,  through  Its  special- 
ized agencies  concerned,  should  Intensify  Its 
assistance  to  Governments  to  help  them  es- 
tablish, within  the  framework  of  the  national 
health  plans,  programs  related  directly  to  en- 
vironmental health  problems.  Distinctive  en- 
vironmental health  hazards  have  appeared 
with  the  growth  of  large  urban  agglomera- 
tions, which  should  be  more  strongly  re- 
flected in  the  program  of  International 
health  organizations,  and  in  their  assistance 
to  national  health  programs. 

7.  The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram should  undertake  an  urgent  program 
for  research  Into  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment, government  oiganlzation  and  struc- 
ture, as  they  affect  the  development  and 
conservation  of  urban  environment  in  tbe 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  world. 

8.  With  Increasing  Influence  of  interna- 
tional conglomerate  corporstlons  and  other 
powerful  investors  on  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  environmental  factors  In  many 
countries  of  the  world,  a  concern  of  Inter- 
national trade  unions,  the  Symposium  be- 
lieves that  it  has  become  necessary  to  cre- 
ate a  system  of  International  law,  as  wrti 
as  appropriate  International  Judiciary  proc- 
esses particularly  relevant  to  environmen- 
tal oases. 

e.  The  need  for  International  educational 
activities  atwut  the  environment  should  be 
further«d  by  the  establishment  of  an  En- 
vironmental Education  Committee  under 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO  auspices  to  de- 
velop an  international  Instruction  program 
and  serlss  of  courses  concerned  with  the 
urban  environment,  using  satellite  relays  for 
^obaJ  coverage  of  such  a  project. 

10.  Economic  development  measured  In 
terms  of  Gross  National  Product  growth 
r«ta  la  meaningless  nnleas  It  Is  related  to 
a  broad  ooncept  of  well-being.  ThU  depends 
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not  onlv  on  the  quantity  of  goods  »nd  serv- 
TcM  but  »l»o  on  a  whole  series  of  envlron- 
™n»l  hu^  conditions  IT..  Symposium 
^eTtsirX^Onlted  Nations  """^  ""'"^ 
^n"  ^rerment  upon  alternative  »'«>f«f?f 
«S  indicators  which  will  alK.  rtfleot  the 
quality  o(  the  human  environment^ 

n  The  Sympoelum  recommends  an  En- 
„iL^L  liy  or  Weelt  «  "'-"''.^f^Sv^m- 
umted  Nations.  In  "h"'«  ""^ '"  f'!^- 
ment  to  focus  world  attention  on  the  proB 
i»f«*  of  human  environment. 
"Ti.  4e  Sympoelum  urge.  "-nn^^Na? 
i»^n  now  durmg  this  Second  United  Ka- 
?^lS,v:.opmem  D.«de  <" '^« -°j[^i! 
,n   1980  Of  a  major  E»''-;°°™°'tL^"f 

riJon^rtr?ro.^«.-:n%-oJii-d™sr.." 
3:,5s^"s.'Tn-:^-c^ 

"ud7  £  h«  Annual  Report  to  the  General 
^mSy  an  a5e«ment  of  world  «.vlron- 
menta!  conditions. 

,4   Technical   cooperation   ahou^d  be  «- 
tended   and   expanded    In   "«   ««'*  °'   'S 
""Cental   protection    tor    the    «"""^- 
meS  of  research  Instltues  at  national  and 
2S?on^  W"ls:  tor  the  convocation  of  regu- 

[2m«tlni  «nong  '■''""P"'"'^"""' S?»« 
ng  of  public  and  private  sector  Iht""" 
COTcernid  with  the  environment  »hd  forthe 
JSndlngs  of  comparative  studies  »»"«»»- 
J^r  practices  and  P">«ram.  carried  out  In 
both  developed  and  developing  «""'''«. 

16    At   thV  international    level,    a   de«r- 
mmed  effort  -hould  be  made  to  secure  the 

EvToJ-iTfrrtiorarrrn 

o,  «tfvltl«  rflated  to  envlronmentAl  pro- 
?ec"on  and  enhancement.  Partlcuur  notj 
sh<mM  bTuten  of  the  Important  role  which 
«rbe  played  by  the  tr»de  union  njo"""! 
for  the  initiation,  development,  and  support 
of  ™!«  .«lvltl«,  project,  and  progrj^m. 
related  to  the  Industrial,  urban  and  natural 

environments.  _-..i 

,6  in  view  of  the  present  environmental 
crisis,  the  symposium  recommend,  to  the 
Hatlc^  governments  to  request  the  Cnlt^ 
Nations  development  Program  urgenta,  » 
"establlah  a  special  fund  or  account  to  be 
^  m  a  fl^l.  da,  tot  the  undert^g 
of  environmental  research,  training  and  re- 
lated studies  to  raise  the  capMlty  in  ^ 
nations  to  deal  with  problem,  and  to  manjwge 
nrograms  concerned  with  environmental 
^C^n  in  a  time  of  rapid  population  «>d 
uThanliatlon  growth.  ,_,.,.„ 

Further,  and  In  view  of  the  construcUve 
proposal  advanced  at  the  Sympoalmn  by  the 
^Idenl  of  the  Interhatlonal  ,^*7',h„r 
participant*  agreed  on  the  b«l.  of  their 
Srofesslonal  estimates  that  the  Bnandal  and 
Uchnlcal  resources  needed  for  an  adequate 
approach  to  global  problems  ol  urbanlM- 
tlcm  cannot  be  made  available  without  the 
eumlnatlon  of  International  compeUUon  In 
irnuunent.  and  a  radical  reducOon  In  ex- 
penditures for  arma. 

s.  atcoMiMwnaTiowB  fob  action  at  thk 

KATIOrtAl.  LXVXI. 

1.  National  urban  polldea:  

(a)  In  view  of  the  growing  concern  regard- 
IDC  the  conservation  of  the  planetary  bio- 
sphere, the  goremmente  of  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  muat  now  tate 
upon  themselves  important  roeponalbiutles 
for  the  adoption  and  eetabUahment  of  Na- 
tional Urban  PoUcles  Involving  the  rational 
growth  and  distribution  of  human  settte- 
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ments,  as  It  Is  clear  that  the  urban  environ- 
ment is  beconung  the  '■'"<'"!°«'»„f^°"* 
element   of   the   human  «""'°'™"''   "  ' 
whole  Such  policies  must  form  an  Indlspen- 
«b°.  part  ot^l  national  development  plans^ 
ibl   The  adoption  of  such  policies.  unUke 
the  elforts  of  the  past,  must  lead  "  ««'" 
mined  measures   tor  their  "hPl«""'°""°°; 
particularly    with   regard    to    the    adequate 
?^Cent   of   resource,   for  hous^->8  ,";^ 
community  infrastructure  from  both  public 
and  private   sectors  as  well   a.  ""'Jof  °«" 
steps  for  the  acquisition  and  reservation  of 
urban  land  by  pubUc  authorities.  Other  meas- 
S"  m^t    ilJo    be    adopted    to    discourage 
^culatlon  m  land  and  to  make  It  avaUabl. 
^  development  especially  tor  the  benettt 
of  the  low-income  groups  of  the  POP-^^'IO^- 
(c)    Orbantoitlon    must    be    Increasingly 
looked  upon  as  a  tool  for  modernBlng  and 
accelerating  «=clo-economlc  1"«'°P"°™''  " 
a   means   of    achieving    more   balanced   re- 
Klonal  development  and  for  more  equitable 
distribution    of    national    weMth    "f    "T 
Kjurces.  The  role  of  urbanlMtlon  must  he 
considered  as  one  of  social  Integration,  pro- 
viding opportunities  tor  communication  and 
uuerfhsige.  and  for  P™-""""*  ~-°^"" 
action    toward    human    objectives.    This   Is 
particularly  Important  In  the  «:hlevement  of 
environmental  goal.  In  situations  where  mass 
societies  are  getting  bigger,  and  where  man 
has  become  aUenated  from  man. 

2  National  govermncnU  must  Provide  sci- 
ence and  technology  with  a  sense  of  s«aal 
purpose  and  a  sense  of  human  commltment_ 
Thatgovemments  have  the  capacity  to  Mt 
agendL  for  science  and  technology  islllus- 
oated  by  the  military  and  space  programs. 
Si  the  Held  of  urban  environment,  govern- 
ments now  have  the  obligation  to  aggregate 
markets  or   otherwHe   to   under»Tlte   suffl- 
Sent  demand  to  Induce  technological  inno- 
vations. The  Symposium  recommends  that 
national  governments  take  special  Interest 
in  promotmg  accelerated  Research  and  De 
velopment  or  "break-through"   projecu  for 
the  design  ol  innovauve  'PP^*^"" '°*  P"^" 
Uc  work,  and  faculties  required  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  urban  •h""'"?"'"'.,,  „ 
»  The  Sympoelum  recommends  that  all  na- 
tional governments  8pon»r  natural  resource 
invenlone.   and   regional   resource   develop- 
ment studies  as  a  fundamental  approach  to 
Identifying    present    and    future    «'">'°h- 
mental  problems  related  to  human  settle- 

4  National  goverimients.  as  part  of  their 
National  Urban  Policies,  can  no  longer  poet- 
pone  Identincatlon  ot  urban  growth  and 
Settlement  area*  that  will  merit  more  con- 
centrated planning  and  allocation  of  re- 
M)urces  required  tor  their  development.  This 
process  of  Identification  must  Include  care- 
ful reviews  ot  socio-economic  "OJ?^"™  " 
well  as  ecological  Urban  PoUutlon  standards 

'^M  many  large  urban  centers  throughout 
the  world  are  in  a  period  »' P"*"""",^ 
cllne  with  regard  to  the  standards  of  servlcea 
offered  to  their  InhabltanU.  In  both  quantity 
and  quality,  the  Sympoelum  recommends 
that  »U  national  governments  must  now  give 
serious  consideration  to  basic  questions  of 
governmental  organliaUon.  management  and 
prlorlUes.  particularly  at  the  metropoutan 
and  local  levels.  More  efforts  by  private  and 
non-governmental  organisations  to  Influence 
and  stlmuUte  the  action  and  raactlon  of 
governments  In  behalf  of  environmental 
planning  and  preservation  measures  are 
strongly  recommended.  Greatly  Increased 
and  vlgorlMd  efforts  must  be  Implemented 
for  training  and  for  the  development  of 
pubUc  admlnUtratlvB  and  managemant  sklUs 


and  understanding  approprtat*  to  Uu  dy- 
namics of  todays  society. 

e.  socially  responsible  organlzaUons  such 
as  labor  unions  have  an  Important  role  In  the 
promotion  of  measure,  and  camP^'Sn.  t^' 
envlronmneul  Improvement  Including  the 
convocation  ot  seminar,  and  symposia  in- 
volvlng  the  unlonlsM.  citizenry,  public  offi- 
cials IndrepresentaUvBi  of  industrial  and 
b^Si^  gSup.  concerned  with  pollution 
problems. 

7  All  national  goveminenU  should  eatao- 
ush  ^^anent  Agencies  or  '-tltutlot^ 
which  wul  serve  as  links  and  information 
centers  on  environmental  problems,  and  co- 
ordinate national  participation  In  Interna- 
tional activities  on  these  subjects. 

8  All  countries  have  the  obligation  to 
create  models  of  urban  development,  to  pro- 
vide eiamples  tor  the  improvement  rather 
than  the  diminishing  of  the  quaUty  of  life 
m  the  urban  environment.  In  this  Mhn^" 
tlon  the  Symposium  suggesU  that  aU  efforts 
be  accelerated  tor  the  creation,  at  every 
approprUte  level  and  scale,  ot  new  patterns 
of  urban  life,  through  the  buUdlng  and  de- 
velopment of  new  settlements  which  can 
serve  as  demonstration,  and  laboratories  for 
evaluation,  informatlon-eichange,  and  com- 
parability on  a  world-wide  basis,  taking  Into 
consideration  local  ecological  condlUona. 

9  The  Symposium  forcefully  suggests  that 
It  Is  only  through  the  participation  of  people 
and  their  opportunity  to  protest  when  Insti- 
tutions tau  to  respond  to  their  needs  that 
any  form  ot  planning  can  be  considered  a 
success.  In  building  coallUons  tor  action  on 
environmental  problems  and  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  comprehensive  plans  we  must 
consider  that  employer,  and  naUonal  and  In- 
ternational trade  unions  have  great  poten- 
tial for  deaUng  with  these  vlUl  questions  ot 
social  Jusuce  and  acting  on  the  loi»l.  na- 
tional and  international  scene.  The  Sympo- 
sium noted  that  environmental  questloiis  are 
beginning  to  be  raised  at  the  bargaining 
table  in  discussions  with  employer  groups, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  such  groups 
would  also  Uke  leaderahlp  In  confronUng 
environment  Issues.  The  energies  of  the 
workers,  students  and  of  all  citizens  must 
be  involved  on  the  local  level  to  Implement 
new  approaches  to  environmental  improve- 

"°'(al  To  mobilize  all  available  professional 
manpower  and  those  allied  disciplines  con- 
cemed  with  environmental  planning,  design 
and  management,  and  to  deploy  and  uUIlze 
such  manpower  more  ellectlvely; 

(b)  To  esUbUsh  etlectlve  training  pro- 
grams and  curlcula  tor  personnel  who  ore  es- 
senUol  tot  development  work  In  Improving 
environmental  conditions:  such  programs 
should  emphasize  participation  In  develop- 
ment and  physical  planning  proJecU  where 
experience  can  be  gained  In  producing  actual 

results. 

(c)  To  strengthen  existing  training  and  re- 
search organizations  and  institutions— at 
local  regional  and  International  levels— with 
greater  emphasU  on  preventive  action  with 
regard  to  poUuUon  and  other  Impacts  or 
pressures  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(d)  To  sponsor,  promote  and  disseminate 
relevant  research  and  technology  Including 
the  employment  of  all  developed  method- 
ologies and  systems,  for  the  advoncemuit 
of  urban  conditions  and  environmental 
sciences.  ^  ^, 

(e)  TO  give  priority  for  the  above  octlons 
in  countries  where  existing  experuse  and 
tesourcea  are  limited. 
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Duxrr   or    Psoposxo   Section    RxuLTUta   to 

Uas&N  Srm.EMCNT6:  Declahahon  on  the 

iiUUAK   ENVISONMENT 

PSX&KBU 

Man  baa  suddenly  awakened  to  the  dimen- 
sions, to  the  rapidity  and  to  the  tnaaa  effects 
of  productive  processes  on  the  physical  en* 
dowment  and  conAguratlon  of  this  planet 
and  on  Its  baalc  biological  balances.  To  pro- 
duce  at  any  cost,  without  due  consideration 
to  effects  on  the  environment,  can  no  longer 
be  Che  central  preoccupation  of  man.  Control 
of  the  eSecu  of  productive  processes  will 
require  new  economic  thinking,  new  legal 
Instruments,  new  administrative  measures 
and  new  governmental  priorities. 

The  whole  question  of  the  p«ce  and  the 
goals  of  economic  development  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. Developing  nations  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
advanced  countries.  Nor  should  they  be  the 
victims  either  of  the  abuses  of  the  environ- 
ment committed  by  advanced  countries,  or  of 
the  measure*  which  their  new  awareness  of 
their  mistakes  may  cause  the  advanced  na- 
tions suddenly  to  take.  In  the  interest  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  it  Is  essential  to  evolve 
a  new  balance  between  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  increase  of  the  gross  ztatlonal 
product  on  the  one  hand  and  the  human 
and  social  requirements  of  men  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  and  conservation  of  the  world's 
resources  on  the  other. 

Whatever  the  rmte  of  economic  growth,  and 
whatever  sectors  may  be  accorded  priority, 
massive  economic  development  will  be  taking 
place  throughout  the  next  decade  and  the 
growth  of  cities  will  be  an  inevitable  p*rt  of 
this  development.  In  the  developing  natlonB, 
urbanization  will  continue  with  or  without 
economic  growth.  Most  of  this  urban  growth 
will  manifest  Itself  in  a  physical  sense,  and 
must  be  directed  and  shaped  to  create  de- 
sirable human  environments. 

The  world  crisis  In  urbanization  and  the 
human  environment  will  demand  an  effort 
roughly  four  times  that  expended  on  It  dur- 
ing the  past  decsde.  Oreater  Ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  must  be  applied  to  meeting 
this  problem  at  every  level.  All  resoiirces 
must  be  mobilized  and  directed  at  carefully 
stated  gosJs  and  priorities.  Investmeots  In 
housing  and  urban  sevrlces  must  he  planned 
to  build  towards  sound  patterns  of  urban 
growth.  In  which  the  Indigenous  needs  and 
resources  of  each  nation  and  region  will  have 
to  play  a  much  larger  part.  A  comprehensive 
strategy  of  urbanization  Is  needed  to  harness 
economic  and  physical  resources  to  achieve 
the  social  goals  of  urban  growth. 

SirUATTONa.  TECNPS,  AND  CmtTKKXA 

1.  A  degraded  environment  is  one  In  which 
not  only  the  land,  air  and  water  are  polluted, 
but  also  one  which  is  degrading  to  Ita  tn- 
hfthltants;  depriving  them  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  utilize  their  full  poten- 
tial; denying  them  the  minimum  neceasltlei 
of  bousing  and  sanitation;  subjecting  them 
to  strains  and  stresses  which  they  cannot 
adapt  to  without  adverse  effects  on  their 
health  and  well-being;  and  not  fulfllllng 
their  cultural  and  spiritual  needs  for  repose, 
beauty  and  contact  with  nattire. 

3.  The  deterioration  of  the  environment 
may  be  related  to  three  basic  causes;  ac- 
celerated population  growth,  increased  or- 
banUsatlon,  and  an  expanded  and  new  tech- 
nology, with  their  associated  Increases  In  de- 
mands for  space,  food  and  natural  resources, 
and  their  accelerating  production  of  waste 
products. 

3.  Urbanization  Is  a  world  proceBs  with  dif- 
ferent potentials  in  different  regloiu.  It  is 
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the  result  of  overall  population  growth  as 
well  as  migration  from  lees  to  more  develc^Kd 
regions  and  between  nations.  Urbanization  Is 
spatially  expressed  In  a  changing  distribution 
of  functions,  Investments  and  people.  Its  im- 
pact on  the  environment  Is  reflected  In  the 
growth  of  cities,  metropolitan  areas  and 
conurbations  and  transcends  national 
boundaries. 

4.  The  rate  of  urbanization  Is  relatively 
faster  in  develt^ing  than  in  developed  coun- 
tries. Developing  countries  are  stlU  largtiy 
rural  and  subject  to  rapid  increase  of  j>opula- 
tlon,  while  developed  countries  are  already 
predominantly  urban  and  will  experience 
comparatively  smaller  population  increases. 
Consequently,  their  environmental  problems 
are  different.  Developed  countries  face  prob- 
lems derived  from  pollution  of  the  land,  air 
and  water.  These  Issues  have  a  lower  priority 
In  most  developing  countries  where  unem- 
ployment, housing  and  health  problems,  food 
shortages  and  limited  utlUtlea  and  social 
services  are  extremely  serious. 

5.  Urbanization  is  changing  the  social. 
political  and  economic  structure  of  ail  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  profoundly  affecting  their 
environment.  It  Is  therefore  particularly  im- 
perative that  In  all  countries  higher  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  the  legislative,  finan- 
cial. Institutional  and  technical  actions  nec- 
essary to  guide  urbanisation  with  full  con- 
sideration of  Its  environmental  Implications. 
This  Is  particularly  important  for  many  de- 
veloping countries  and  regions.  whl<^,  al- 
tboi^h  less  able  to  afford  the  adverse  effect  of 
pollution  and  the  poor  quality  of  urban  set- 
tlements, may  not  have  adequate  meastires  to 
cope  with  them  effectively. 

6.  The  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  landscape  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance In  all  societies  if  natural  features 
are  to  be  maintained  or  introduced  in  an 
urban  environment  and  If  the  biological  con- 
ditions essential  to  man's  survival  and  cul- 
tural development  are  provided.  Environ- 
mental considerations  will  not  necessarily  in- 
crease the  cost  of  development  and  may.  In 
fact,  result  In  long  term  savings. 

7.  Btmian  settlements  must  respond  to  the 
nature  of  man  by  offering: 

(a)  A  healthy  environment  with  adequate 
and  safe  housing,  clean  air  and  pure  water, 
parks  and  open  spaces,  agreeable  streets 
and  minimized  noise  and  other  disturbing 
elements. 

(b)  A  variety  of  economic  opportunities 
with  healthy  working  and  living  conditions. 
Job  security  and  fair  rewards. 

(c)  The  opportunity  for  each  Individual 
to  realize  his  role  as  a  member  of  an  iden- 
tifiable community,  by  participation  in  so- 
cial, political  and  cultural  activities. 

(d)  Recognition  of  and  provision  for  hu- 
man needs  at  all  life  stages:  from  Infancy  to 
childhood,  child  to  youth,  dependency  to 
self -maintenance;  for  young  people,  access 
to  what  fulfills  their  potential;  for  the  elder- 
ly, the  opportunity  to  live  within  and  en- 
Joy  useful  activities  In  their  community  of 
choice. 

(e)  The  scope  for  social  and  economic 
mobility,  learning  and  cultural  enrichment, 
and  creative  use  of  leisure  time. 

(f>  well-designed  buildings  and  spaces, 
and  continuing  the  cultural  heritage  by 
preserving  buildings  and  areas  of  architec- 
tural and  historic  significance  In  appropriate 
settings. 

(g)  Access  to  places  of  natural  beauty  and 
wilderness. 

NATIONAL     MKASUmSS 

Governments  should: 

1.  BsUbllah  respect  for  the  Inter-relation - 
ships  of  man  and  nature  and  promote  the 
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Stewardship  of  society  for  the  environment. 

a.  Establish  reaponslbUlty  for  a  compre- 
hensive environmental  approach  to  urban 
development  at  all  levels  of  government. 

B.  Promote  standards  and  agreements  tc 
enhance  the  quality  of  urban  life  and  to  se- 
cure the  best  uses  of  technology  in  creating 
new  and  improved  urtisji  settlements  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  all  members  of  the 
conun  unity. 

4.  Develop  l^al  and  financial  measuFcs  to 
insure  that  thoee  damaging  the  environ- 
ment are  made  responsible  for  providing  ef- 
fective remedies. 

5.  Utlllfje  economic  forces  and  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  mobilize  resources  and 
guide  investment  and  to  Insure  that  the 
housing  and  land  required  to  shape  and  Im- 
prove urban  areas  Is  provided  at  reasonable 
and  socially  Justified  cost. 

6.  Develop  measures  to  prot«ct  features  of 
vslue,  such  as  buildings,  landscapes,  water- 
sheds, forests,  coastlines  and  lakes,  based  on 
fact-finding  inventories  and  aurveyn. 

7.  Optimize  the  economic  use  of  resources 
and  minimize  pollution  and  envtronmental 
degradation  by  recycling  and  re-use  of  ur- 
ban and  induetriai  waste  products. 

8.  Reclaim  and  re-use  poor  quality,  dere- 
lict and  WBLSte  land  for  urban  porpoeea.  such 
as  houses,  factories,  recreation,  and  wildlife 
and  amenity  areas. 

9.  Strengthen  the  administration  of.  and 
services  offered  by,  public  health  systems. 

10.  Select  areas  for  new  and  expanded  ur- 
ban settlements  with  full  regard  to  ecologi- 
cal considerations  and  the  particular  values 
and  functions  of  urban  and  rtiral  settle- 
ments. 

11.  Seize  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
growth  potential  of  urbanization,  the  power 
of  modern  technology  and  the  Increased 
productivity  tn  agriculture  to  develop  ur- 
ban settlements  In  numbers,  functions  and 
sizes  with  particular  reference  to  national 
and  regional  strategies  and  existing  Imbal- 
ances. 

12.  Meet  the  aspirations  and  rising  ex- 
pectations of  people  everywhere,  generated 
by  urbanization,  to  participate  In  the  for- 
mulation of  environmental  policies. 

13.  Encourage  the  carrying  out  of  projects 
for  combating  urban  squalor  and  pollution 
and  improving  the  environment  by  Individu- 
als and  voluntary  bodies,  including  youth 
and  women's  organizations  and  trade  unions. 

14.  Promote  measures  of  education  and  in- 
formation to  create  and  maintain  awareness 
of  the  Importance  of  the  environment  for 
man's  survival  and  quality  of  living. 

15.  Develop  policies  and  priorities,  facili- 
ties and  methods  for  the  training  and  opera- 
tion of  inter-disclpllnary  teams  tn  the  plan- 
ning, management,  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  human  environment. 

XNTEXNATXONAL    SCKAStJBSS 

Governments  should  cooperate  to: 

1.  Establish  a  system  of  environmental 
standards  appropriate  for  different  typea  of 
human  settlements,  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  A  world  research  and  training  program 
to  be  coordinated  and  assisted  by  the  United 
Nations  at  the  international  level,  giving  at- 
tention to: 

<1)  The  Impact  of  urbanisation  and  taa- 
man  settlements  on  surrounding  areas. 

(11)  Requirements  for  the  specific  ttrban 
and  Kind  use  functions  In  relation  to  the 
urban  environment. 

( ill )  Community  design  and  organization- 
al concepts  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  life. 

(iv)  The  problems  of  management,  gOT- 
ernment  organization  and  stntcture,  as  they 
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affect  the  develapment  ind  conservaUon  ot 
human  settlementa  anil  tbelr  aunoundlnga. 
b  The  estahllBhment  oS  »  world  sjrjtam 
o!  obMivaUon  and  monitoring  sUUona  In 
»U  miior  metropoUtan  areas  to  aulst  In  r«- 
cordlng  and  controlling  Important  changM 
in  the  natural  environment  (land,  water  ana 
air  1  ot  elobal  and,  or  regional  Importance. 

c  The  development  ol  cooperative  pro- 
grams  and  techniques  lor  identifying  and 
loreteelng  ecological,  demographic,  economic, 
technological  and  other  trends  and  changes 
aflecung  the  human  environment. 

d  The  establishment  o!  a  system  ol  En- 
TUonmental  Data  Banks  under  Nation*  Ju- 
risdiction 

3  Deve'.op  alternative  standards  and  in- 
dicators to  the  Oroii  National  Product  for 
the  measurement  ot  economic  development 
which  all!  also  reSect  the  quaUty  ot  the  hu- 
man environment.  Such  revised  standards 
aboold  be  introduced  Into  the  methodology 
of  ananclil  analysis  of  all  international  n- 
nance  institutions,  such  as  the  World  BanX. 
the  Regional  Development  Bantai  and  other 
banking  systems.  Linkages  between  the  data 
collected  through  the  world  environmental 
monitoring  system  and  the  operatlona  ot  In- 
temauonal  financing  agencies  should  be 
developed  and  acuvely  promoted. 

3  Create  a  system  ot  InternaUonal  law, 
as  well  as  appropriate  International  Judi- 
ciary processes  particularly  relevant  to  en- 
vironmental cases. 

4.  Review  and  promote  the  coordlnaUon 
of  the  environmental  responslhlUtlea  of  In- 
ternational specialized  agencies  and  examine 
the  desirability  ot  creating  a  body  under  the 
"  United  Nations  to  guide  and  supervise  these 
responslbiuues. 

5  Initiate  and  promote  programs  for  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  extensive 
forests,  waters,  seashore*,  wetlands  and  simi- 
lar areas  ot  natural  sljnlflcance.  as  well  as 
places  ot  historical  and  archaeological  Inter- 
est, with  consideration  of  their  recreational 
and  touristic  potential. 

6  Promote  and  assist  national  health  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  the  environmental 
problems  of  human  settlements. 

7.  tJndertake  international  educaUonal 
activities  concerning  the  human  environ- 
ment to  Inform  decision  makers  and  the 
general  pubUc  of  the  Issues  at  stake.  In- 
cluding: 

a.  An  mternatlonal  InstrucUon  program 
and  series  of  courses. 

b.  The  establishment  ot  a  world  environ- 
ment day.  week  and  or  year. 


BACKOaorxD  to  thx  Stbspostok 
The  Symposium  whose  concluding  state- 
ment IS  here  presented  was  convened  to 
review  a  number  ot  central  Issues  affecting 
the  human  environment  as  a  result  of  urban- 
ization and  growth  of  urban  settlements 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Symposium  was  aimed  to  serve  partly 
as  a  first  step  towards  Identifying  the  major 
issues,  assembling  Information  and  prepar- 
ing documentation  tor  the  United  States 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  to 
be  held  In  Stockholm.  Sweden.  In  June  1972. 
At  the  Sympoalum.  there  were  assembled 
more  than  125  participants,  observers  and 
staff  persona  from  more  than  23  oountrlei. 
The  meetings  were  formally  opened  at  U.N. 
headquarters,  transferred  to  the  UAW 
Family  Education  Center  In  Onaway.  Mich- 
igan, then  returned  for  Its  cloalng  session  to 
U.  N.  headquarters. 

The  occasion  was  especially  noteworthy  In 
that  It  marked  the  llrst  occasion  on  which  a 
tzmde  onion  (the  DAW)  bad  boated  a  United 
Nations  Conference.  Consequently,  excellent 
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International   trade  union   participation  to 
the  deliberations  was  assured. 

CONVkNEaS 

Philippe  de  Seynes,  United  Nations. 
Leonard  Woodcock.  United  Auto  Workers. 

DxaxcToaa 
Victor  Beuther,  United  Auto  Workers. 
Joseph  Crooks,  umted  Nations. 

TSCHNXCAL   BECaTTSaT 

Frederick  Outhelm,  UN-UAW. 

COUNmT   PAHTICIPANTS 

B.  E.  Boote  (n.K.) .  European  Conservation 
Year. 

Harry    J.    Cole    (BraxU).   Planning    Con- 
fiult&nt. 

Tochanan  Elon    (laiaell.  Israel   Institute 

of  Technology.  

Lars-Ooran  Engleldt.  Swedish  Mission  to 
the  UN. 

Amaldo  Oabaldon   (VeneiueU).  Ministry 
of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Cesar  V.  Gsrces  (Venezuela) . 
Jor?e  E.  Hardoy  (Argentina).  Tale. 
Belkkl  von   Hertaen    (Finland).  National 
Housing  Foundation. 

Chong  Keat  Urn  (Singapore).  Architect. 
Rnjko  Rajlc  ( Yugoslavia  1 .  Inst,  tor  Town 

Planning.  

Raymond  Serradell  (Prance).  French  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C. 
Austin  P.  Tetten.  [Ghana! , 
Leandro  Vllorla    (Philippines! .  Umveralty 
ot  The  Philippines. 

Sadao  Wanabe.  (Japan).  University  of 
Tokyo. 

Oliver  weeraslughe.  (CeylonI .  Ambassador. 
Washington.  DC. 

Isolde  M.  Wlnter-Ellnger  (Fed.  Rep.  ot  Ger- 
many 1  Ministry  for  Town  Building  and 
Bousing. 

Zblgiilew  Wolack  (Poland).  Inst,  tor  Ur- 
banlsm  and  Architecture. 

Eric  Bounder  (Sweden).  National  Trade 
Union  Center. 

Jim  Conway.  (UJK.l.  Amalgamated  Union 
of  Engineering  and  Foundry  Workers. 

Karl  Hauenschlld  (Fed.  Rep.  ot  Germany). 
German  Chemical  Worker  Union. 

Latu-l  Hannlkamcn  (Finland) .  Finnish  Em- 
bassy. Washington.  DC. 

Toshlksuu  Harll.  ( Japan  |.  General  Coun- 
CU  of  Trade  Unions  of  Japan  (SOHYOI. 

Mlkko  Laaksonen  (Finland).  Federation  oX 
Finnish  Trade  Unions  and  Members  ot 
Parliament. 

Olga  Madar  (USA) .  UAW. 
Dennis McDermott  (Canada I  OAW. 
Chuji  Shlnta  i  Japan  I.  General  CouncU  ot 
Trade  Unlona  ot  Japan  (SOBYO). 

Dusan  stefanovlc  (Yugoslavia).  University 
ot  Belgrade. 

CONSIT-TANTS 

B.  V.  Doshl  (India. 

Richard  May  (USA I. 

Hans  A.  K.  Palmstlema  (Sweden). 

W.Stelgenga  (Netherlands). 

Nevxad  Yalclntas  (Turkey!. 

Paul  N,  Ylvlsaker  (USA). 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  KSW   HAMPSUnS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  27. 
Navy  Day.  \s  on  appropriate  time  to  take 
stock  ol  the  assets  which  in  the  past  have 
assured  our  country  of  pre-eminence  on 
the  world  oceans.  We  can  no  longer  take 
for  granted  the  comfortable  assumption 
that  the  U.S.  Na\T  will  automatically 
continue  as  the  dominant  seapower.  Ex- 
isting Soviet  challenges  will  require  the 
utmost  in  technical  competence  and  the 
ability  to  utilize  our  human  and  material 
resources  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Deep  submergence — ocean  bed  explo- 
ration is  In  many  ways  more  compli- 
cated tlian  the  probing  of  outer  space, 
and  its  funding  to  dale  has  been  only  a 
fraction  of  that  allocated  to  the  space 
program. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  N.H.. 
has  made  a  signal  contribution  to  the 
deep  submergence  program  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  Dolphin,  the  Navy's 
deepest  diving,  operating  submarine  to 
date.  This  very  sophisticated  slup  is  able 
to  explore  the  deep  ocean  areas  where 
acoustic  conditions  are  favorable  for  lis- 
tening, collect  scientific  data  in  these 
hithertofore  unexplored  regions,  and  de- 
velop a  viable  weapons  system.  The  en- 
gineering plant  has  been  built  to  cope 
with  ver>-  high  sea  pressures  and  to  prove 
the  essential  features  of  combat  deep 
divers  of  the  future. 

Our  greatest  assets  at  this  time  lie  in 
the  human  skills  which  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  for  the  design  and 
development  of  these  most  complex 
mechantems  of  our  time.  These  must  be 
safeguarded  and  continued  on  programs 
that  are  vital  to  the  lUe  of  our  Nation— 
if  allowed  to  go  by  the  board,  they  will 
be  virtually  unrecoverable,  and  it  would 
take  years"  of  painstaking  training  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  replace  them. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  October  issue 
of  Navy,  the  magazine  of  seapower.  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States : 

Deep  sea  Exflobation  Stalled 
It  probBbly  will  be  news  to  many  of  you 
ih«t  the  vital  U.S.  progranrffor  exploration 
and  exploitatJon  of  the  oceaii  depths  has  re- 
cently been  curtailed  to  a  point  that  It  is  all 
but  static.  The  major  reasons  are  all  to  fa- 

miitar budget  cuts  and  rising  costs.  Another 

reason  is  that  difficulties  have  been  en- 
count*red  In  the  deep  submergence  develop- 
ment program  that  are  more  complex  than 
originally  anticipated. 

Everyone  knows  about  most  of  the  other 
heavy  cutbacks  m  defense  and  other  Held*— 
the  VS.  Fleet,  the  civilian  space  program, 
military  manpower,  weapons  programs  and 
force  levels  of  all  the  servlcea— rtemming 
from  Government  plana  to  spend  more  in 
other  areas  and  lo  Hght  Inflation.  Many  of  the 


reductions  ordered  In  the  important  deep  sea 
development  program,  however,  have  been 
unannounced  and  are  largely  unknown  to  the 
American  people.  The  full  extent  of  the  down- 
grading of  "deep  submergence"  did  not 
emerge  until  we  began  plannmg  this  edition 
devoted  largely  to  development  plans  for  "the 
Navy  of  Tomorrow." 

One  decision  has  put  the  succeaaful  Sealab 
program  on  the  shelf  before  the  third  of  the 
series  was  even  tested  by  nine-man  teams 
working  In  and  out  of  the  habitat  300  feet 
down.  The  Sealab  11  descent  to  the  ocean  bed 
had  been  held  up  pending  an  investigation  of 
the  death  of  an  acquanaut  during  prepara- 
tions for  the  operation.  The  fatality  was 
found  to  be  the  result  of  a  personnel  error 
but  once  the  project  was  halted  the  budget 
squeeze  brought  orders  for  an  "indefinite  de- 
lay" In  the  test,  and  the  dispersal  of  most  of 
the  Sealab  team. 

Other  forward-looking  Navy  plans  for  ex- 
ploring the  continental  shelf  and  beyond  Into 
the  deepest  part5  of  the  oceans  were  heavily 
slashed  as  Pentagon  planners  carefully  scan- 
ned every  project  with  a  doubting  eve.  There 
had  been  approved  plans  for  the  building  of 
13  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicles 
(DSRVs),  designed  to  save  crews  of  disabled 
submarines  to  a  depth  of  3, MO  feet  and  four 
Deep  Submergence  Search  Vehicles  (DSSVs). 
designed  to  locate  and  recover  (with  me- 
chanical arms)  such  objects  as  lost  H-bombs 
from  the  ocean  bed  down  to  20.000  feet.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  was  encouraged  by  the  evident 
Government  Interest  in  putting  its  own 
money  Into  exploring  "Inner  space"  as  It  had 
"outer  space."  albeit  on  a  bargain  basement 
budget.  Companies  developed  a  considerable 
number  of  commercial  Deep  Submergence 
Vehicles  (DRVs).  The  navy  also  built  the 
conventionally-powered  USS  Dolphin,  a  deep- 
dlvlng  research  submersible,  and  the  NR-1. 
an  atomic-power  experimental  sub. 

PaOJECTS   CU«TA«t.W» 

It  was  a  very  modest  but  encouraging 
starter  for  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the 
ocean  depths,  which  are  less  known,  more 
dangerous  and  bold  more  promise  mUltarUy, 
TDonomlcally  and  scientifically  than  the  high- 
coat  moon  landing  program.  Ocean  researcb, 
however,  la  less  glamorous,  and  henoe  got  only 
a  fraction  of  the  support  of  NASA's  hug« 
space  program  after  the  Soviet  Sputnik, 
aroused  the  country  and  Oongress.  But  the 
authorisations  were  encouraging. 

Today,  much  of  this  has  gone,  eliminated 
by  the  budget  cutters.  The  12-vehlcle  DSRV 
program  was  cut  off  at  the  existing  two  craft 
already  built.  The  DSSR  program  was  can- 
celled outright.  Many  of  the  Commercial 
D6V8  are  lying  Idle  and  their  companies'  re- 
search and  engineering  teams  have  been 
broken  up  and  moved  on  to  other  work.  The 
Deep  Submergence  Project  Office  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command,  responsible  for  devrtop- 
Ing  and  building  the  vehicles,  has  been  de- 
activated. 

All  U  not  lost.  The  USS  Dolphin  waa  fin- 
ished before  the  cutback  came,  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral H.  O.  Rlckover.  whose  influence  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  great,  managed  to  complete 
his  nuclear  NR-1  despite  cost-growUu  In 
face  of  the  flailing  budget  axes.  Paced  with 
thU  drastic  curtailment  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant advanced  research  program  and  to  main- 
tain Fleet  operating  forces,  new  weapons  de- 
velopment and  measures  to  keep  top-notch 
Navymen  In  service,  at  leaat  at  a  bare  ade- 
quacy, the  Kavy  created  the  poet  of  Deep 
Submergence  Systems  Program  Coordinator 
under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Rear 
Admliml  IC  H.  RlndakopX.  a  brilliant  and 
laval-beaded  submariner,  was  named  Coordl- 
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anssiAN  paocBESS 

In  an  srtlcle  which  follows,  he  reporu  on 
the  extensive  work  the  Russians  are  doing 
In  the  deep  submergence  field  and  is  pes- 
simistic about  our  own  Immediate  future.  He 
declares  that  "the  primary  function  of  the 
Deep  Submergence  Systems  Program  Coordi- 
nator is  to  husband  the  funds  made  avail- 
able .  .  .  avoid  duplication  and  concentrate 
on  those  project*  which  promise  to  give  us 
the  most  return  for  our  effort."  His  title  of 
"Coordinator"  sounds  to  us  like  that  of  a 
"conservator  of  resources"  often  named  to 
hold  financially  hard-pressed  commercial 
companies  together  short  of  bankruptcy. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy's  reorganization  of 
Its  deep  submei^nce  effort,  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  to  Congress  the  creation  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA).  which  would  consolidate 
most  of  the  civilian  oriented  t7.S.  ocean- 
ographlc  activity  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  All  this  reminds  us  of  the  normal 
tactical  doctrine  followed  when  a  comman- 
der ta  hard  hit  In  the  fields-drop  back  and 
regroup. 

The  Importance  of  exploration  of  the  ocean 
depths,  by  man-In -the-sea  projects  such  as 
Sealab.  as  well  as  deep  diving  submarines. 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  bUIltarlly,  as  we 
move  our  all-Important  deterrent  forces  to 
the  sea.  we  must  assure  that  our  Polarts- 
Poseldon-ULMS  submarines  remain  largely 
Invulnerable.  Deep  submei^ence  develop- 
ment Is  vital  to  make  certain  our  missile 
submarines  are  not  attaclced  and  encircled 
from  below,  by  deeper -diving,  faster  enemy 
killer  subs,  like  fighters  coming  down  on  the 
toll  of  bombers.  Or  that  research  In  the 
murky  depths  does  not  produce  other  de- 
fenses, now  unknown,  against  submarines. 
The  exploding  world  population  makes  It 
necessary  that  we  exploit  the  ocean  beds  for 
food,  minerals  and  petroleum.  Unlocking  the 
mysteries  of  the  deep  seas  will  greatly  in- 
crease tT.S.  scientific  knowledge  of  oiu* 
planet,  among  many  other  vital  advantages 
of  such  research.  This  is  no  time  for  cutbacks 
In  deep  submergence. 
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stokes,    23,204;    Surry,   S0.U2;   Yadkin, 
24,329. 

Our  population  in  1960  was  414,365, 
which  means  our  eight  counties  showed 
a  combined  increase  in  population  ol  6.9 
percent  this  year. 

Here  are  some  other  interesting  find- 
ings of  the  1970  census : 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  na- 
tional growth  occurred  in  metropolitan 
areas  with  subiu*ban  rings  showing  rapid 
and  suttstantlal  population  growth.  Sub- 
urbanites now  outnumber  those  living  in 
central  cities. 

The  farm  population  declined  by  ap- 
proximately one-third  since  1960,  drop- 
ping from  about  15  million  to  some  10 
million. 

Migration  patteriu  continued  as  in  the 
past — from  the  middle  of  the  country  to- 
ward the  coasts,  and  from  the  South  to 
the  North. 

California  led  all  States  in  the  amount 
of  growth,  with  a  population  increase  of 
approximately  4  million  persons. 

New  York,  with  a  population  of  7.8  mil- 
lion, still  is  by  for  the  largest  city  in  the 
country.  Its  nearest  competitor  is  Chi- 
cago, which  still  ranks  second,  at  3.3  mil- 
lion. Others  in  the  top  10  are  Los  An- 
geles. Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Houston, 
Baltimore.  Dallas,  Washington,  D.C,  and 
Indianapolis. 

North  Carolina  rank  12th  in  total  State 
population,  behind  California.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Indiana. 


CENSUS  REPORT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    HOKTH   C&BOLCKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  MV/.KI.1.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
was.  of  course,  the  year  for  the  offlclal 
U.S.  census.  Although  the  final  figures 
have  not  been  tabulated,  some  of  the 
preliminary  results  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  final  results  will  not 
differ  substantially  from  the  figures 
quoted  here. 

As  of  April  1,  1B70,  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  was  4,961,832.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  405,677,  or  8.9 
percent,  above  the  4,556,155  population 
recorded  In  1960,  the  year  of  the  last  ofB- 
cial  census. 

For  the  eight  counties  comprising  the 
Fifth  District,  the  population  was  445,- 
192.  Individual  county  totals  were:  Al- 
leghany, 7,815:  Ashe,  18,768:  Davidson, 
94.366:  Davie,  18,718;  Forsyth,  207,880: 


CONGRESS,  ADMINISTRATION  WILL 
RETURN  FOR  SHOWDOWN  OVER 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHXG&N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPlEtESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  Congress  recesses  for  the  next  4 
weeks,  I  think  we  should  take  stock  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  and  what  we 
must  still  do  before  we  finally  adjourn 
the  91st  Congress. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  in  many  of 
the  achievements  of  the  put  3  yean. 
We  have  passed  legislation  and  author- 
ized programs  that  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  some  of  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  an  administration 
which  does  not  seem  to  share  our  sense 
of  priorities  in  attacking  these  problems. 
Presidential  vetoes  of  our  appropria- 
tions for  education,  veterans'  care,  hos- 
pital construction,  and  housing  programs 
have  drawn  the  battle  lines  in  this  fight 
over  priorities.  I  think  the  highlight  of 
this  session  came  when  the  Congress 
courageously  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions bills. 
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Many  ol  us  foughi  hard  to  cut  the 
Presideufs  budget  requests  In  other 
areas,  particularly  on  money  for  the  con- 
troversial supersonic  transport— SST— 
for  the  questionable  anU-baUistlc-misslle 
system— ABM— for  the  outlandish  give- 
away farm-subsidy  program,  and  for  the 
Pentagon's  unending  demands  for  mlU- 
ury  hardn-are.  We  also  tried  to  eliminate 
the  oil-depleUon  aUowance  and  other 
loopholes  used  by  the  rich  and  powerft^ 
to  avoid  tax  payments.  We  have  had 
some  success  in  these  attempts,  and  we 
must  continue  the  fight  in  the  future. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  problem 
we  face  today  U  to  rescue  our  economy 
from  the  disastrous  plunge  of  the  past 
21  months  since  President  Nixon  toot 
office.  Four  times  in  two  decades  we  have 
suffered  such  economic  recessions.  «nd 
every  one  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. Each  time,  we  have  seen  the 
unemployment  rate  rise  about  5  per- 
cent and  millions  of  Americans  left 
without  jobs.  The  Repubhcan  philosophy 
seems  to  be  that  inflation  is  best  fought 
by  throwing  millions  out  of  work. 

This  philosophy  has  not  worKed  In 
the  past,  and  it  will  not  work  now.  In- 
flation stm  continues  its  terrible  pres- 
sure on  the  homeowner,  the  consumer, 
and  the  retiree.  Interest  rates  have 
reached  a  100-year  high,  adding  new 
pressures  to  the  inflated  economy.  Taxes 
are  already  Intolerable,  and  new  taxes 
are  being  considered  by  desperate  local 
and  State  officials,  whose  budgets  have 
been  thrown  out  ol  kUter  by  inflation. 
The  cost  of  housing  has  been  driven  so 
high  that  lew  young  people  can  afford 
to  buy  homes.  Construction  has  fallen 
off  and  employment  in  the  building 
trades  has  dropped  to  dangerous  levels. 
Production  of  consumer  goods  is  fallmg. 
adding  to  the  unstable  job  market.  Over- 
time has  virtually  disappeared. 

In  the  lace  of  this  economic  chaos, 
we  have  an  administration  which  sends 
its  No  2  man  throughout  the  country- 
playing  word  games.  It  may  be  fun  to 
make  up  cute  phrases  but  It  does  not  solve 
any  problems.  The  people  of  this  NaUon 
want  constructive  action,  not  destructive 
demagoguery. 

The  administration  is  wrong  il  they 
think  that  loud  noise  wUl  make  the 
American  people  lorget  about  high 
prices,  high  taxes,  high  Interest,  and 
high  unemployment. 

We  in  Congress  certainly  cannot  lor- 
get them.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  these  are 
•:ome  of  the  chaUenges  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  face  when  we  reconvene 
on  November  16. 
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recently  celebrated  her  100th  birthday. 
This  is  a  memorable  occasion  and  a 
joyous  milestone.  I  wish  Mrs.  Howard 
continued  happiness  and  the  enjoyment 
of  life's  blessings. 


October  U,  1970 


AN  INCURSION  ON  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

0»  KIW  TOOt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

WedTiesdaii.  October  14.  1970 


MRS  L-yOIA  HOWARD  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

aw  mw  jxurr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESESTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr   RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
sUtuent,  Mrs.  Lydia  Howard  of  Montdalr 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
CoDunlttee  (Mr.  Ichoro)  is  releasing  to 
the  press  a  list  of  so-called  radical  revo- 
lutionaries who  have  been  speakers  on 
college  campuses.  Tills  Is  a  product  of  a 
nationwide  suney  the  committee  has 
conducted  of  persons  speaking  during  the 
past  2  years  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  first  wrote  to  se- 
lected schools  in  all  of  the  Nation's  50 
States  in  July  of  this  year  requesting  a 
list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  appear- 
ances of  all  guest  lecturers,  the  groups 
sponsoring  these  speakers,  and  the 
amount  of  the  honorarium  given  them. 
The  committee  explained  in  its  letters  to 
the  colleges  that; 

PrellmlDary  data  recelvKl  by  the  commlt- 
Ite  indicated  tlmt  orgsnlratlons,  wbo  by 
their  acuvltlee  would  eBect  changen  In  our 
government,  by  force,  violence  or  other  un- 
lawlul  mcani  .  .  .  made  numerous  appear- 
ances on  many  coUege  and  university  cam- 
puses, and  have  received  honorariums  which 
would  ha  ol  slgnlflcance  In  funding  their 
octIvltle«. 

On  July  15  I  wrote  to  the  colleges  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  17th  of 
New  York,  contacted  by  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  advising  them 
that  the  action  of  the  chariman  in  re- 
questing such  information  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  committee's  power  and 
an  incursion  on  academic  freedom. 

The  warnings  contained  in  my  letter, 
which  was  similar  to  the  letter  sent  by 
our  distingul!!hed  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  .  who  Is  a  meml)er  of  that 
committee,  to  colleges  in  his  district,  has 
unfortunately  been  fulfilled  by  the  chair- 
man's actions  today.  I  do  not  know  who 
U  on  the  chairman's  list,  and  frankly.  It 
makes  no  difference  because  no  matter 
what  their  political  philosophies,  aca- 
demic and  first  amendment  freedoms 
give  universities  the  right  to  Invite 
speakers  ol  all  persuasions  to  their  cam- 
puses. The  effect  of  publishing  such  a  list 
is  to  chill  dissent  and  is  simply  another 
step  taken  by  the  HIS  committee,  which 
changed  its  name  from  HUAC,  but  con- 
tinues the  same  kind  of  suppressive  in- 
vestigations and  activities  to  prevent  free 
discussion  in  the  universities  and  else- 
where. _ 

The  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee will  employ  the  very  real  fear  that  ex- 
ists because  there  are  nihilistic  and  an- 


archistic elements  now  engaged  in  crim- 
inal activities  throughout  this  country 
to  frighten  the  American  public.  All  of 
us  want  such  persons  apprehended,  tried, 
and  if  found  guilty,  jaUed.  But.  while  we 
protect  ourselves  against  criminal  activi- 
ties, we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  to 
which  Chairman  Icboro  is  leading  <is — 
one  to  Inhibit  the  exercise  of  free  speech. 
What  good  will  It  do  to  protect  our  so- 
cietj-  from  its  foes  if  we  use  totalitarian 
methods  and  convert  our  society  into  the 
very  kind  ol  government  which  should  be 
an  abomination  to  every  one  of  us? 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  plalnUBs  in  a  lawsuit  brought  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  commit- 
tee's list  is  Nat  Hentoff.  a  constituent. 

The  decision  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  in  blocking  the 
Government's  printing  of  the  list  Is  one 
worth  reading,  particulariy  in  <he  con- 
text ol  the  statements  made  by  Chair- 
man Ichoro  this  afternoon.  I  ask  who 
really  speaks  for  democracy  in  this 
House— the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  or  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gessell?  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  selecting  the  latter. 

My  letter  of  July  15  to  the  college  ad- 
ministrators and  Judge  Gesell's  decision 
follow: 

C0MC»ESS  OF   THE   tJKITID  STATES. 

Wiu'iingrton,  July  IS.  1970. 

De*e  Sia:  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  has  re- 
cently sent  you  a  letter  requesting  Inlorma- 
tlon  regarding  guest  speakers  who  have  ap- 
peared on  your  campus  during  the  p«at  two 
yeare  and  the  amount  ot  remuneration  they 
have  received. 

Thlp  is  to  inform  you  that  Hep.  loula 
stokes,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  con- 
»ldeta  this  action  "both  beyond  the  scope  M 
the  Congressional  mandate  which  dellneatea 
the  Committee's  powers,  and  a  direct  Incur- 
sion on  academic  freedom."  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  and  I  share  his  opinion  that  you 
are  free  to  Ignore  the  Committee's  communi- 
cation. 

Sincerely.  .   _ 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


lUS.  DlsTUCT  Court  roR  tiie  District  or 

COtUMBIAl 

Nat  Hentoir,  et  al..  PlalntlffR  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  Claude  Pepper,  Edwin  W.  Edwards, 
Richardson  Preycr,  Louis  Stokes,  John  St 
Ashbrook,  Richard  L    Roudebuih,  Albert 
Wataon.  and  William  J.  Soherle.  as  Chair- 
man and  Membeia  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal    Security    ol   the   United    State* 
House  ot  Bepresentotlvee.  et  aL,  Defendana 
Civil  Action  No.  30S8-70 
IWashlngton.  D.C..  October  13,  19701 
The  ahove-enOtlcd  cause  came  on  for  hear- 
ing on  Plalntin'a  Complaint  for  Injunctive 
and  Declaratory  Relief  before  the  Honorable 
Oerhard   A.   OeseU,   United   States   District 
Judge,  a'.  a:00pm. 

Appearances :  Lawrence  Spelser.  Esq.,  Hop* 
Eastman,  Esq.,  Counsel  tor  PlaUitUTs. 

Joseph  M.  Hannon ,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney.  Counsel  tor  Defendant  Donald  O. 
Sanden. 

COtJRT'a  RtlUNO 

ProceoUngt 
The  CIJRK.  ClvU  Action  Ho.  30M-70,  Hat 
Hantoll.  et  al.  v.  Richard  H.  I^ord.  et  at  Mr. 
Lawrence  Spelser  and  Mrs.  Hope  Eartman  for 


October  H,  1970 

the  PlalntlSs.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Hannon  for  ttu 
Defendants. 

•  .  •  •  • 

The  Court.  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  time 
factors  that  are  mvolved  and  knowing  that 
this  matter  will  unquestionably  bo  taken  this 
afternoon  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Court 
la  going  to  undertake  to  give  Ita  ruUng  oral- 
ly at  thu  ume. 

The  Court  has  before  It  In  this  case  a  com- 
plaint for  Injunctive  and  declaratory  relief 
Iramed  as  a  class  action  seeking  a  temporary 
Injunction  to  enjoin  a  proposed  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  captioned.  "Limited  Sur- 
vey of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for 
EngagemenU  at  Colleges  and  Universities." 
The  complaint  verified  by  Its  counsel  In 
general  terms  Indicates  that  the  proposed 
report  Is  scheduled  to  be  published  at  noon 
tomorrow. 

Initially  the  Court  Is  confronted  with  the 
claim  by  amicus  that  there  has  not  been  the 
appropriate  notice  under  Rule  65.  The  Court 
feels  that  In  view  of  the  presence  of  the 
various  officials  here  In  Court  today,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  fact  that 
PlalntUTs  were  lulled  Into  a  belief  that  Mr. 
Hannon  represented  all  of  the  Defendants, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  has  been  met  and. 
accordingly,  the  Court  wUl  entertain  and 
consider  the  Issues  presented  on  the  merits. 
The  first  matter  the  Court  must  determine 
15  whether  or  not  there  Is  In  this  case  sub- 
ject matter  Jurisdiction.  The  complaint  states 
a  claim  under  the  Constitution,  clearly  raises 
a  Federal  question.  There  Is  also  clearly  al- 
leged an  Imminent  threatened  Injury,  and 
the  Issue  presented,  as  the  Court  sees  It,  la 
concrete,  a  specific  real  and  live  Issue  ten- 
dered for  specific  adjudication. 

The  merits  presents  a  question  Involving 
separation  of  powers  which  Is  always  a  very 
difficult  question  for  the  Court  to  confront, 
as  It  arises  particularly  these  days  with  In- 
creasing frequency. 

Obviously,  this  Court  must  accord  defer- 
ence to  the  Committees  of  Congress,  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government  and  to 
their  authority  to  conduct  Investigations  and 
proceed  In  the  conduct  of  Congressional  af- 
fairs. But  It  Is  clear  under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Powell  case,  which 
the  Court  believes  overrules  a  number  of  the 
cases  cited  by  amicus,  as  Interpreted  by  our 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Davis  case,  the 
Court  Is  not  barred  from  considering  a  con- 
stitutional Issue  of  this  urgency  and  speci- 
ficity merely  because  It  may  Involve  some 
intrusion  Into  the  delicate  area  of  separate 
powers  under  our  Constitution.  Thus  the 
Court  feels  the  matter  must  be  resolved  In 
accordance  with  traditional  consideration  of 
equity  following  the  standards  that  are  ap- 
propriate In  a  situation  of  this  kind  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Court's  discretion. 

There  Is  not  presented  here  any  challenge 
to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  to  en- 
gage In  the  work  of  the  Committee  under 
the  various  general  asslgnmenu  It  has  had 
from  the  Congress.  The  more  specific  ques- 
tion presented  Is  whether  there  Is  a  valid 
legislative  purpoae  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular document  which  Is  before  the  Court. 
In  other  words.  Is  this  report  pursuant  to  a 
valid  legislative  purpose  of  Congress  con- 
ducting Its  traditional  role  or  is  It  merely,  to 
use  the  language  of  such  ca^es  as  Watklns  v. 
tfiuted  States,  "an  attempt  to  expose  the 
private  affairs  of  Individuals  for  the  sake  of 
exposure  alone?"  That  la  the  Initial  ques- 
tion which  the  Court  must  confront  here. 

The  Issue  also,  as  the  Court  sees  It.  la  not. 
as  the  PlalntUTs  suggest,  whether  or  not  the 
report  In  It  entirety  should  In  any  way  be 
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enjoined  but  more  specifically  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  injucUon  should  Issue 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  the  n&mes 
of  listed  speakers  that  are  set  forth  in  various 
lists  in  the  proposed  report  because  It  Is  In 
that  respect  that  there  may  an  Intrusion  into 
the  rights  of  individuals  threatening  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly  under  the 
Constitution  for  the  sake  of  exposure  rather 
than  for  any  legislatue  purpose. 

While  the  Committee  apparently  under- 
took to  inquire  into  whether  or  not  varliius 
subversive  organi7.atlon6.  socalled,  were  re- 
ceiving funds  from  speakers  on  the  various 
campuses  of  the  United  States,  It  made  no 
definitive  Investigation  Into  that  Issue  as 
far  as  this  report  la  concerned  but  merel;- 
satisfied  ItseU  with  obtaining  a  list  of 
speakers,  then  checking  various  private  and 
public  lists  available  to  the  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there 
was  any  indication  that  any  of  these  people 
In  any  way  had  any  connection  with  orga- 
nizations which  the  Committee  considered 
In  some  manner  extremist,  revolutionary  or 
distasteful  to  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  purpose  In  publishing  the  names  Is 
clearly  suggested  In  the  galley  where  It  Is 
stated  that: 

■•The  Committee  believes  that  the  limited 
sampling  made  is  sufficient  to  alert  colleges 
and  university  administrators,  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  the  extent  of  campus 
speaking  m  promoting  the  radical  revolu- 
tionary movement."  Clearly  a  non-leglsla- 
tlve  purpose. 

It  appears  to  the  Court  that  the  PlalntlSs 
here  have  a  legitimate  grievance  and  that 
the  Court  should  permit  all  of  the  mtereated 
parties  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
matter.  The  Court  appeals  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Congress  and  feels  that  the  traditional 
methods  which  have  long  applied  In  the 
Federal  Courts  of  this  land  should  apply 
In  this  case  Just  like  any  other  case,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  careful  examination 
into  anything  that  purports  to  be.  as  this 
does,  an  indirect  attempt  to  inhibit  and 
deter  freedom  of  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment  in  a  manner  which  Is  contrary 
to  constitutional  principles  and  chilling  in 
Its  effect. 

The  Court  is  well  aware  that  there  U  no 
practical  remedy  If  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom, 
chooses  directly  or  Indirectly  to  ignore  the 
Court's  order. 

Basic  rights  of  Plaintiffs  may  be  Infringed 
OS  the  Court  sees  these  papers  and  our 
Constitution  demandi  that  they  be  given 
their  day  In  Court,  Bence  the  Court  has 
concluded  that  a  temporary  restraining 
order  must  issue  and  that  the  matter  should 
be  set  down  for  a  hearing  on  a  preliminary 
Injunction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Under  the  rules  it  can  be  bck  down  in  two 
days  If  the  Defendants  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  provisions  of  Rule  65,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

The  Court  feels  that  considerations  of 
fairness  and  proper  regard  for  the  rule  of 
law  requires  this  result  and  the  Court 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  Defendants  will  ac- 
cept the  necessities  of  orderly  procedure. 

There  is  no  consideration  of  the  public 
Interest  that  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  that  necessitates  Dny 
immediate  release  ot  the  challenged  docu- 
ment. It  Is  the  traditional  role  of  the  Court 
of  equity  to  preserve  the  status  quo  which  la 
preserved  by  enjoining  the  release  of  these 
names  and  the  Cotut  feels  that  the  PlalntUTs 
have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success  on 
the  merits. 

There  Ls  no  effort  here  to  Impede  In- 
vestigatory activities  of  the  Congress  and 
there  U  no  effort  In  any  way  here  to  natrlct 
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What  Congress  may  say  or  do  on  the  tLoor  of 
the  Congress.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
affects  speech  and  debate  by  Congressmen. 

The  Court  will  issue  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  permltimg  the  publication  of  this 
report  but  enjoining  any  publication  in  the 
report  listing  the  speakers.  The  names  of 
the  speakers  as  listed  shall  not  be  published 
and  any  publication  of  those  names  Is  legally 
unauthorized. 

I  have  before  me  a  proposed  form  of 
restraining  order  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  PlalntlfTs.  I  think  It  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  limited 
to  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

I  soy  to  you.  Mr.  Hannon.  that  this  matter 
will  be  set  before  a  Judge  of  this  Court  with- 
in two  days  or  next  week.  In  accordance  with 
whatever  Is  the  wUh  of  the  Defendants  In 
that  regard.  If  you  wish  a  forty-eight-hour 
hearing,  it  wiU  be  granted. 

I  would  ask  counsel  to  look  at  the  propoeed 
restraining  order  which  was  handed  to  the 
Court  and  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
It  consistent  with  the  ruling  the  Court  has 
Just  made.  When  you  have  done  that  and 
have  reached  some  conclusion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  1  can  endorse  the  order 
accordingly. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  here 
from  the  Congress.  I  have  attempted  to  do 
what  a  Federal  Judge  always  should  do  In 
circumstances  such  as  thU,  to  da  what  is 
fair  and  right  in  connection  with  the  serious 
constitutional  issues  raised  and  I  feel  certam 
that  upon  a  full  hearing  as  to  these  matters 
all  ot  the  rights  and  interesu  of  the  parties 
can  be  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Hannoic.  I  don't  believe  Tour  Honor 
was  reading  from  an  opinion? 

The  CouKT.  No,  Z  have  no  opinion  in  front 
of  me. 

Mr.  Haxnon.  Is  this  going  to  be  written  up 
as  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
of  the  Court? 

The  Court.  This  would  constitute  my  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  as  required 
under  the  rule.  I  will  direct  the  court  re- 
porter to  transcribe  It  Immediately  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  I  have  no  opinion 
here. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Yes,  Tour  Honor. 

The  CouHT.  I  have  simply  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  these  and  make  a  few  notes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  X  appreciate  what  Tour  Honor 
has  told  me  and  we  wotUd  like  a  oopj  at  the 
Court's  findings. 

The  Court.  Tes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  suggested  to  the  Court  that 
you  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  memtjers 
of  the  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
BO  twice.  Although  Your  Honor  was  very  care- 
ful In  your  opinion.  I  did  not  catch  who  the 
Court  18  going  to  enjoin,  who  you  are  going 
to  enter  the  restraining  order  against.  Ton 
didn't  mention  who  It  U  Tour  Honor  Is  re- 
stmlnlng  In  that.  I  would  like  that,  please. 

The  CotTET.  I  n-ouJd  think  the  injunction 
should  run  to  all  persons  other  than  the 
named  Congressmen,  themselves.  It  would 
run  to  the  printer  and  to  all  of  the  staff  and 
all  of  the  people  that  would  necessarily  be 
Involved  in  the  publication. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Not  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  but  to  the  staff,  the  other  Defend- 
ants named  and  their  agents,  la  thot  what  I 
understand.  Your  Honor? 

The  Couar.  That  is  what  I  hare  In  mind. 
I  see  no  need  of  enjoining  the  members  of 
Congress.  They  are  free  to  publish  this  re- 
port in  BO  many  ways  anyhow  there  is  no 
point  in  trying  to  get  Involved  in  that.  They 
can  make  speeches  on  television:  they  oan 
talk  evflxywhere  they  wish. 
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Mr  Hannon.  K  Tour  Honor  H  clear  In  hl» 
mind,  as  I  am  in  mine,  that  the  Court  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  these  Congress, 
men  by  virtue  of  Powell  v.  McCormack.  which 
Tour  Honor  adverted  to.  and  DombrowsU  v. 
Eastland,  would  the  Court  at  this  time  sua 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sponte  dismiss  this  lawsuit  as  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress? 

The  CotjHT.  No. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Thank  you.  Tour  Honor. 

The  CoOTT.  Tou  gentlemen  can  bring  baclt 
the  order  to  chambers  when  you  have  It  In 
shape. 


October  H,  1970 

ctanncaTK  or  coobt  eepoitie 
I  IdaZ  Watson,  certify  that  I  reported  the 
proceedings  In  the  above-entitled  cause  on 
October  13, 1970  and  that  the  foregoing  Pages 
1  to  10,  Inclusive,  constitute  the  official  tran- 
script of  the  Court's  Ruling. 

*^  Ida  Z.Watson 
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SENATE— Monday,  \ovember  16,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  merid- 
ian and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  God,  by  whose  providence  we  have 
been  brought  to  tins  hour,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  guiding  hand  upon  the 
Nation  and  Thy  care  of  those  who  serve 
Thee  in  this  place.  As  we  renew  our  work 
may  we  renew  our  faith  in  Thee. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  diaw-  together  the  di- 
verse and  discordant  elements  of  the 
Nation  into  one  united  people  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might. 
May  every  victory  be  sanctified  by  deeper 
devotion.  May  every  defeat  be  redeemed 
by  a  fresh  comrmtment  to  a  holier  serv- 
anthood.  Sweep  away  all  bitterness, 
heal  hurt  spirits,  restore  broken  friend- 
ship.s,  and  in  reconciliation  and  warm 
comradeship  may  the  people  be  blessed 
with  wise  leadership- 

May  a  mighty  tide  of  the  spirit  sweep 
over  the  Nation  for  moral  regeneration 
and  renewal.  Make  us  one  in  purpose 
and  dedication  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  and  the  making  of  peace  with 
mercy  and  justice.  To  Thy  servants  here 
give  abundant  grace  to  lift  high  the 
banner  of  freedom  and  peace  for  all 
mankind. 

Tlirough  Him  whose  love  never  fails. 
Amen. 
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MESSAGES   FROM   THE   HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  14.  1970,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  received  the  follow- 
ing messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

On  October   15,   1970: 

That  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills: 

nn  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia institution  providing  care,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded 
persons;   and 

H.R.  18086,  An  act  t,o  atithorlze  the  Com- 

mi.ssloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 

or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 

the  District    In  Pnnce  William  County,  Va. 

On  October  16,  1970: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
i-igned  by  the  Vice  Presideiit  on  October  21, 
1970.  tinder  author:ty  of  H.  Con.  Res.  557, 
as  amended; 

S.  2755.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don.,1  N. 
OCallaghan; 
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S^  2846  An  act  to  iinioiid  the  Ment.il  Re- 
tardation F.iciUties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
ar.bist  the  Stales  in  de\eloping  a  plan  for  the 
prciaion  of  comprehensive  serMces  to  per- 
srins  affected  by  menial  retardation  and 
other  de\elopmeuial  disabilities  originating 
m  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  pro- 
\iciiun  or  such  services  in  accordance  with 
■-iKli  plan,  to  as.^iEt  in  the  construction  of 
l.icillties  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
ciirv  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 

b  3116.  An  act  to  authorize  each  of  the 
Five  Civilised  Tribes  ol  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
;,ir;y  select  their  principal  officer,  and  lor 
u'.her  purposes; 

S,  3586.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eli- 
pibihiy  of  new  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  podiatry  for  i.nstltu- 
titJiial  grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to 
e\tend  and  improve  the  program  relating 
to  irLuning  of  personnel  in  the  allied  health 
prolessions.    and    for    other    purposes; 

HR  4182  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia Institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  substantially  retarded 
jjerson.s; 

H  R.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■■An  act  authoriaing  the  village  of  Baudette, 
State  of  Minnesota,  ;:e  public  successorB  or 
ptiblic  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
uperLite  a  toll  bridse  across  the  Rainy  River 
at  or  near  Baudette,  Minnesota,"  approved 
December  21,  1950; 

H.R.  9311-  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  Washlng- 

H  R  12475  An  act  to  re\ise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act,  and 
lor  other  purposes; 

H  R  14678  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  fishing  m  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  15069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  St  Laurence  River  at  or 
near  Cape  Vincent,  N,Y  ; 

H  R  16710.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  Slates  Code,  to  authorize 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  eligible  vet- 
erans for  inobile  homes  and  lots  therefor  tf 
u-ed  .IS  permanent  dwellings,  to  remove  the 
time  hmitation  on  the  use  of  entitlement  to 
benefits  under  such  chapter,  and  to  restore 
such  entitlements  which  ha^"e  lapsed  prior 
to  use  or  expiration,  to  eliminate  the  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loan  fee  collected  under 
.sui^h  ciiapter,  and  fur  other  purposes; 

H.R  16811.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
certain  lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation heretofore  u&ed  fur  school  or  other 
purposes, 


Hh  17570  An  act  -o  amend  t,;:e-  III  ..:^d 
IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  a.s  to 
revii.e.  extend,  and  Improve  the  programs  of 
research,  investigation,  education,  training, 
and  demonstrations  authorized  thereunder, 
and  lor  other  purposes; 

HR  17849.  An  act  to  provide  financial  as- 
fi~taiice  for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  pro\  ide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to  atithorlze  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to 
amend  section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  18086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  in  Prince  William  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

H  R.  182(30  An  act  to  authorize  tVie  Uni'.ed 
Suites  Commissioner  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish education  programs  to  encourage  tin- 
derstanding  of  policies,  and  support  of  ac- 
tivities, designed  to  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance; 

HR  18298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  include  Black 
Butte  project;  and 

H  R  18583  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
increased  research  Into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  pro- 
vide for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons'  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
n.v  m  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an- 
nounced that,  on  October  21,  1970.  he 
pre.'iented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  2755.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Donald  y. 
O'Callaghan: 

S.  2846.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1969  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  a  plan  for  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  services  to  per- 
sons affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities  originating 
in  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  m  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  in  accordance  n  iih 
such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
facihties  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3116.  An  act  to  authorize  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
larly select  their  principal  officer,  and  for 
otiier  purposes;  and 

S  3586  An  act  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eligi- 
bility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentisiry. 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institutional 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  relating  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purpo^^es. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  14.  1970.  messages 
irom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  on 
November  10  and  13.  1970.  respectively, 
by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  his  >ecietanes,  as 
follows. 


REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followins:  message  from  iJie 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 
with  the  accompany  mi?  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance- 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Au- 
tomotive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 
The  report  contains  information  uith 
respect  to  the  United  States-Canada  Au- 
tomotive Products  Agreement,  includine 
automotive  trade,  production,  prices,  and 
employment  in  1969.  Abo  included  is 
other  information  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties under  the  Act. 

RicHARD  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  Soveinbcr  10.  1970 


REPORT  ON  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Staies.  which, 
with  the  accompanyine;  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  VnUcd  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1969.  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
RiCHARD  Nixon 
The  White  House,  \01e7nbcr  i3.  1970 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  14,  1970.  messages  m 
writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries, 
and  he  announced  that  the  Piesident 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts  and  joint  resolutions: 

On  October  13.  1970; 

S.  3730.  An  ace  to  extend  for  1  year  ihe 
act  of  S€ptemt>€r  30.  1965.  as  itmended  by 
the  act  of  July  24,  1968.  relating  to  hlifh- 
speed  ground  transportation,  and  Tor  o-.lier 
purposes 

On  October  14.  1970; 

S.  1461.  An  act  to  amend  sec-ion  300CA 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
representation    of    defendants    who    are    fi- 


nanLiallv  unable  :o  ob-ain  an  adequate  dc- 
len-se  m  criminal  cases  in  -.be  courts  of  ihe 
United  State?;; 

S  2i76  An  act  to  impiement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Ofler.^es  and  Certain  Other  Ac^s 
Comnu'ted  on  Board  AircT.xS:.  and  for  other 
purpn.^.^. 

Si  1.38  Alt  act  for  :he  reUet  of  Rtuh  E. 
C:i:\er'.    and 

S  42J5  .An  ac:  to  continue  fhe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U  S  Disirict  Court  for  the  District 
o:  Puerto  Blco  over  certain  cases  pending  in 
th.it  cowri  on  June  2  1970 
On  October  15,  1970 
S  30  An  act  relating  10  -.he  control  ut 
or^.mixed  cnmf   in  the  Uniied  S'ates; 

S  378  An  act  lor  tht-  reJiei  ot  Peier  Rn- 
df>:i  Crroi>: 

S,  583  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ftvihg  of 
the  American  nag  over  the  remAins  of  the 
VSS  Vtah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who 
were  cniombed  in  her  hiitl  on  December  7 
U)41. 

S  732  An  at-:  inr  tiie  relief  of  Mrs  Ninic 
\Ve;i». 

S  1123  An  ac:  lor  The  re.ief  of  Ah  Mee 
IxtcKe. 

s  3134  An  act  lo  provide  long-term  fi- 
riaacjiig  tor  expanded  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  .3167.  An  act  lor  t:.e  relief  of  Kimoko 
.■\?iii  Duke. 

S  3263.  An  act  lor  the  r*Vier  at  Maria  Pie- 
rc'Mi  LeiK!    a:id 

S  3265  An  act  lor  the  rehef  of  Jfrs  Anita 
Ord.l;a, 

Oa  October  16    1970 
S   3628    An    act    Kranliiig    the    cnti.sent    ot 
Cunereys  to  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Cnnipact    and  related  purpoFes, 

S  l^:i'i  An  act  to  provide  lor  Federal  raiS- 
ruad  safety,  hazardous  maienaU  con-rol,  and 
for  other  pvirposes; 

S  2264.  An  act  to  amer.d  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorization  lor 
irrair.i  [l.f  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccina*  .on  ai-sisiance; 

S  2314  An  act  lo  amend  section  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
reJaiing  to  voting  age: 

S  2661  An  act  for  tiie  relief  ol  KaHirvn 
Tal  boT . 

S  3212  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cur- is 
Noliin  Reed: 

S  3600  An  acr  for  the  reliel  of  Kvnng 
A^  Oh: 

S  3675    An    act    for    -he    relief  of   Ming 
C;,.'iJig; 

S  3813  All  act  for  Mie  relief  of  Kim  jMlia 
kind  Park  Tone  Op:  aiid 

S  4073  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Hyun  Joo 
Lee  and  Myiing  Joo  Lee 

On  October  J9,  igiO 
S.   3822.   An  act   to  provide    insurance   for 
member    accounts    in    State    and    lederally 
chartered  credit   unions  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S  4247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  2,  14  15.  17,  38.  and  58,  to  permit 
the  discharge  of  debts  in  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding after  denial  of  discharge  for  specified 
reasons  In  an  earlier  proceeding,  to  authorize 
courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine  the  dis- 
chargeability or  nondlschargeabillty  of  prov- 
able debts,  and  to  provide  additional  grounds 
for  the  revocation  of  discharges 
On  October  21,  1970: 
S  2916  An  act  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provincetown  Celebration  Commission; 

S-  3529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason.  Jr  tJohiiny  Trinidad  Mason.  Jr  1  : 
and 

SJ  Res  242  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  insurance  au- 
thority 

On  October  22.  1970 
S     1708    An  Act  to  amend   the  Land   and 


Uaier    t..ti.-crv..n'.  n    Fund    Act    ol    1965.    as 
amended  and  for  (nher  purposes;, 

S.  3]lti  .^(1  act  ui  niiThorize  each  ol  the 
Fj\e  Cuilized  Triti^fe  uf  OkJahotna  to  pojiiU- 
iar:>  select  their  pnn.  ipai  offlcer.  and  tor 
omer  purfMises    ai'd 

5J.  Res  ]«5  Jniiit  resolution  gronttng  tlie 
con.sent  t.f  the  Ct  ngrtfcs  10  an  -jgreenifnt 
between  \t,e  aiatp  m  Flurtda  and  the  Slwtc 
of  Georgia  e'--ia«ii-jjj|jK  a  UouDdHry  bnvieej. 
s'lch  States 

OuOi-.-'titT^S   107(1 
•^     !UI4    An  iici   11.  de-Mt^iiu^e  iriitjin  I;ti.clr- 
.1-  sMtderne^.'- 

On  Oi.K/livr  J6  1970 
s  ^6j5  Aii  ((.1  V.  provide  i-t  ihe  retitc- 
meni  ol  uirtLej->  and  ineniber^  of  the  Metrn- 
pu.i'sn  Pvljic  ini.e  the  Fire  Depari  nieni  of 
iheDisiritt  oi  C^-'lunibm,  the  United  Sxaiei 
Pitrk  P'^licp  j.^rtp,  the  ExerutUe  Protection 
-Service  and  r,f  rerrain  ■■rTirprs  and  member- 
oi  the  United  states  Secret  Service,  and  lur 
oTiier  purpo.^e-.  and 

SJ  Re:-  >j5  Joint  resdlutioh  to  atithnn/e 
niid  reqiie--r  iiie  President  lo  Issue  n  procla- 
mation denfcv.aiing  Januarv  1971  as  Na- 
lioui.l  BiMod  D<:.nor  Month  . 
On  October  30.  1970 
S  2U46  An  aci  10  .imejjd  the  Ment.*:  Re- 
t.ird.'.tion  Fiicilitie.s  i.iid  Comnumity  Menr.tl 
Heulth  Cpn:ers  C-nstruciion  Act  of  1963  t  > 
a.-^Aj-it  the  Stiiies  in  developing  a  plan  for  the 
pro\ii.ion  Df  comprehensive  services  10  per- 
sons affected  by  mentiil  retardation  and 
other  dcvelopmeni.il  disnbihties  origln.uinc 
m  childhood,  to  .issisi  the  States  in  the  pro- 
vision of  inch  serwces  in  accordance  with 
-•-ui-h  plan.  10  a<.-visi  in  the  constructUMl  ol 
l.iciliue.s  10  provide  the  services  needed  ti- 
crry  out  jiH-h  pl;.ii,  and  tor  other  purpo.^c^ 
On  No\tniber  2  1970; 
S  3586.  An  :ict  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Hei.lth  Service  Act  10  establish  elipj- 
btlity  01  neA'  -.chools  of  medicine,  dentistry 
f>>.ieop<ithv.  ptj.irmncv  optometry,  veiennarv 
medicine,  nud  podiatry  for  instltutianal 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  itilpro'.e-  the  program  rel.'iiing  to  Iniiu- 
ihg  rji  personnel  in  the  allied  heahh  pn.- 
le^f^iun*:   i^.nd   for  other  purposes 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  auUiority  of  IJie  order  of  ihr 
Senate  of  October  14,  1970.  Mr.  Bible 
from    the   Select    Committee    on   Small 
Bu>iness.    submitted    the    following    re- 
ports, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed: 
On  November  10.  1970: 
A  report  entitled     Twentieth  Annu.il  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Conimittee  on  Small  Bu-i- 
ues.s.  United  S'.aie&  Senate,  for  the  Nineiy- 
Firet    Congress,    First    Session"     iRept      No 
91-1343). 

Oil  N'o\emher  13    1970: 
A  retx^ri  em. fled     Impact  of  Franchise  mi 
Sni..ll  Business-  iRept    No    91-13441. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Me.ssapes  in  writincr  from  the  Pre.<^i- 
dent  of  the  UiiUed  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  seci  etanes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION 
AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
•H  DOC  NO  91-407. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the    President    of    the    United    State.s. 
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which,  with   the  accompanying   report, 
uas  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  tfie  United  States: 

I  lierewith  transmit  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Exten.^ion  and  Cantiijuing 
Education, 

This  Council,  e&tabh.sheri  undf  r  Public 
Law  89-329.  i.s  required  lo  report  an- 
nually on  the  administiaiion  and  effec- 
liveness  of  the  Community  Service  and 
Conlmuine  Education  Protiramf.  under 
Title  I  of  the  Hiyher  Education  Act  and 
of  all  federally  supported  exten.sion  and 
t:ontinuin&   education    pro:-;rams- 

Althoueh  the  Councils  report  ex- 
pres.'-es  its  concern  ovei  the  fact  that 
the  Adminislration  did  not  request  any 
funds  for  the  Title  I  proeiam  ui  iLs  fiscal 
year  1971  budsiet  submisMon.  I  believe 
It  siiould  be  made  clear  tliat  tliere  is 
no  dispute  about  Ihe  purpo'^e  of  the  pro- 
pram.  This  Administration  sliares  the 
objective  of  solvms  comm unity  prob- 
lems by  employing  the  resource.'i  of  our 
institutions  of  hiphei    education. 

However,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Title  I  program,  as  pre-s- 
enily  constituted,  provides  the  most  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  achieving  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  Administralion  is  committed  to 
curbing  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
grant  programs,  Onl>  throu'^h  such  ac- 
tions can  we  assure  tliat  the  ciiizens  of 
this  country  actually  receive  the  bene- 
fits promised — but  too  often  not  de- 
livered— by  our  present  array  of  Federal 
l)ioerams  of  financial  assistance. 

In  my  March  19  Message  on  HiLhev 
Education.  I  proposed  Lo  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  commuiiity  services  and  univer- 
sity extension  proyrpms.  I  noted  that 
'  tjie  time  has  come  for  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  academic  communities 
to  purstie  excellence  and  reform  in  fields 
of  their  own  choo.^inp  '  "  and  by  means 
of  their  own  choice  " 

Accordingly,  I  proposed  tiiat  Congress 
establish  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education.  This  Federal  agency 
would  provide  fimds  for  m.-^litutions  of 
higlier  education  to  assist  tiiem  in  en- 
couracing  reform  and  innovation,  and 
tliereby  aid  them  in  resijonding  more 
effectively  to  their  internal  and  external 
missions. 

My  legislative  propo-ai  ^^ouid  give  t!ie 
Foundation  authority  for  support  of  ac- 
tivities to  achieve  tiie  jjui  poses  of  the 
present  Title  I  program.  I  believe  tlie 
Foundation  offers  a  new.  creative  and 
more  promising  means  of  developing  ef- 
fective programs  to  solve  community 
problems  than  does  tlie  existing  Title  I 
program, 

Richard  Ni.von, 

The  White  Housr,  .Yorrm^cr  16,  1970. 


'For  nominations  received  today    see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


P.XECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  III  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  approiiriate  com- 
mittees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  ■&  3630'  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Biceniemiial  Com- 
mission, uiili  an  amendment  in  wincli  it 
vpoue-tcd  tlie  com.  urrcnce  of  llie 
Senate 


EKN.vTOK  FROM  ALASKA— ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OF   OATH 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr,  PrcMdonl.  I  have  a 
lelet;tam  from  the  acting  Governor  of 
Alaska,  ceiiifjlng  to  the  election  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Ted  Stevens. 
which  I  .send  to  llie  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read 

The  assisiaiU  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Nt.k.Mijut     II.     I '.•70 

SfC'v«r'!!  of  tlt(^  iftiiT'r 
C  S.  Scn<ttf, 
Wa^hintftuii    D  C 

This  IS  to  inform  yon  ol  u.e  reelec.ion  of 
senior  Senator  Ted  brtvENS  to  the  United 
St.ites  Senate  Other  documents  lor  tr.uiF- 
nilf..it  to  theSenaie  will  be  r.jrft.>rded  to  yuu, 
;i^  tlicy  bee  me  ;.v..u;ible, 

RoBfRT    W     Waud 

AtiiJiff  Goi  c>  tio'-. 

Ml  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
u  be  in  order  no\\  lo  swear  in  the  Senator 
from  Alu.^ka  -Mr  Stevens'  at  this  time, 
even  though  llie  certificate  of  election 
has  not  yet  been  received'  but  since  there 
is  nc  question  of  his  election.  I  take  it 
tiiere  is  noobjeciion 

Tl'.e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
hears  no  obiection.  and  if  liie  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  Ted  Stevens,  will  pre- 
sent hiniscU  at  the  desk.  t!ie  oath  of  office 
will  be  administered  to  him, 

Mr.  STEVENS  of  Alaska,  escorted  by 
Mr.  Gravel,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  he  subscribed  to  the  oa!h 
in  tiie  official  oatli  lK>ok 

I  .^pplause  Senators  rising  1 


DEATH  ON  GEN.  CHARLES  DE 
GAULLE.  FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  the 
death  of  Ciiaiies  de  Gaulle  durinc  the 
past  week  is  cause  for  reflection.  This 
outstanding  leader  of  our  times  pos- 
sessed extraordmaiy  political  qualities 
and  his  perceptive  \ie\\s  give  relevance  to 
certain  Senate  deliberations  involving 
U.S.  policy. 

For  his  own  country,  the  impact  of  his 
death  was  stated  with  eloquent  simplic- 
ity by  President  Pompidou:  'France  is 
a  Widow."  he  said. 

Although  not  always  held  in  affec- 
tionate regard  by  General  de  Gaulle,  the 
United  States.  U  might  be  added.  Is  a  be- 
reaved relative   President  Nixon  empha- 


sized the  point  by  his  personal  pre.'^ence 
at  the  Parts  memorial  services.  Tins  Na- 
tion stood  with  Ih.e  rest  ot  the  world  i» 
paying  full  final  homage  to  a  di.stin- 
guished  statesman 

Charles  de  Gaulle  rose  to  the  leadci - 
ship  of  war  and  postwar  FYance  out  of 
the  deep  resources  of  his  inner  resolve. 
He  did  not  seize  ixivver:  pov^er  t-ravitaled 
to  him  in  times  ol  confusion,  stress,  con- 
flirt  and  uncertainly  In  two  great  crises, 
once  m  1944  and  more  definitively  in 
1958,  he  literally  fashioned  a  .structure  ol 
French  Government  out  of  chaos. 

Alihouch  he  operated,  ai  times,  as 
thcuch  his  person  were  synonymous  wiln 
Ihe  FrencJi  Slate,  he  was  by  no  simch 
of  the  word  a  political  totalitarian  He 
held  hirnsell  and  the  military  forces 
winch  extolled  liim  in  subordination  to 
the  civil  Slate,  Twice  he  relinquished 
great  power  on  his  own  initiative  True, 
he  may  have  seen  himself  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  France  he  sought  to  save  or. 
rather,  to  recreate  in  greatness.  In  tlie 
final  analysis,  however,  u  was  always  the 
nation  and  not  ihe  man  whose  destiny 
took  precedence.  He  was  humble  befoie 
no  man  but  he  was  a.>  a  bondsman  to  his 
beloved  France 

Tins  complex  maii,  this  towering  and 
dramatic  person,  m  the  end.  is  seen  more 
accurately  as  a  very  decent  and  unpre- 
tentious human  being  That  is  as  I  re- 
membei"  him  from  a  recent  personal  en- 
coiuiter.  The  man,  De  Gaulle,  in  tiie 
shadow  of  De  Gaulle,  tlie  statesman,  is 
revealed  by  the  simple  funeral  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  held  in  his  village 
church  at  Colombey. 

Tliat  .simphcily  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  legacy  which  he  leaves  as  is  tiie  hard 
body  of  his  pragmatic  political  thouglit. 
His  views  were  intensely  nationalistic 
and  European  They  were  often  abrasive 
and  blatantly  self-serving  for  France  At 
tunes,  they  even  appeared  antagonistic 
to  American  interests.  In  historical  ret- 
rospect, however,  for  ihe  most  part,  De 
Gaulle's  views  may  well  resound  with  an 
increasingly  solid  ring  of  truth  The  fact 
is  that,  at  th  core.  Chailes  de  Gaulle  wa.s 
quite  free  of  delusions  and  possessed  of 
a  sweeping  sense  of  history.  He  was,  in  a 
phrase  attributed  to  one  of  his  counliy- 
men : 

A  man  lor  ihe  d,i>  belote  _ve.-:erd»y  ;uid  tJie 
d.ty  aiter  tomorrow 

For  many  of  the  26  years  after  Fiance 
was  liberated.  De  Gaulle  spoke  more  ac- 
curately and  expressively  than  anyone 
else  for  the  hearts  and  imnds  of  the 
French  people  Time  and  again  he  \va^ 
able  to  a-se>s  correctly  the  tides  of  na- 
tional and  international  events  and  the 
needs  to  whicii  tliey  gave  rise.  He  did  so 
by  a  sureness  of  compreliension  wh;ch 
to  some  was  an  infuriating  sense  of  cer- 
titude. When  he  was  right,  it  was  because 
his  decisions  were  based  on  clear  logic, 
stripped  bare  of  myth,  and  on  correct 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  around  him.  And  he  was  right 
about  many  of  the  central  issues  of  liis 
time: 

,   He    was    correct    in    his    assumption:* 
about  tiie  need  for  a  Free  French  Gov- 
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emment  in  exile  in  1940  and  in  his  de- 
cision to  lead  the  opposiiion  to  the  Vichy 
government. 

He  was  correct  In  his  recognition  of  the 
need  to  reconstitute  the  fragmented  po- 
litical structure  of  France  into  "a  regime 
capable  of  action  and  re.sponsibihty"  with 
an  effective  executive;  indeed,  his  con- 
stitutional reform  in  this  area  may  prove 
to  be  his  greate^st  achievement. 

He  was  realistic  in  his  recognition  of 
tile  need  for  independence  m  Algeria  and 
in  his  determination  to  free  France  "from 
the  subjections  that  her  empire  imposed 
upon  her" — even  though,  as  he  later  de- 
clared in  his  memoirs  "for  a  man  of  his 
age  and  upbrmLang.  it  was  really  cruel 
to  become  the  ma.steimind  of  such  a 
change." 

He  was  right,  in  my  view,  in  his  recog- 
nition of  the  reaUties  in  Southeast  Asia. 
a  recognition  which  led  liim  to  warn 
President  Kennedy  that  U.S.  intervention 
would  be  an  "entanglement  without  end." 
and  to  reiterate  the  substance  of  that 
warning  time  and  again  as  our  involve- 
ment deepened. 

He  may  well  piove  to  have  been  right. 
in  large  measure,  too.  by  reeking  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  an  all-European  uni- 
ty— EsLsl  and  West — s.et  largely  apart 
from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and.  in  connection  there- 
with In  his  calling  for  a  revision  in  NATO 
concepts.  His  views  were  ridiculed  and 
ignored  at  the  time  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  revision  is  taking  place  in  any  event. 
The  European  contribution  to  NATO,  in- 
sofar as  it  costs  money  and  men,  has  not 
materialized  to  any  great  extent  and. 
may  I  add.  that  it  !s  high  time  that  our 
expenditures  for  NATO  be  curtailed  and 
our  forces  in  Europe  reduced. 

As  all  of  us  here  know  only  too  well, 
in  the  end.  political  leaders  can  only  con- 
tribute constnictively  to  their  times  to 
the  extent  that  they  correctly  perceive 
situations  and  anticipate  accurately  fu- 
ture courses  of  events.  In  that  sense, 
Charles  de  Gaulle  stands  as  one  of  the 
modem  masters  of  international  politics. 
He  had  a  great  capacity  to  grasp  the 
changing  needs  of  France  and.  I  believe, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  needs  of 
Europe  "the  day  after  tomorrow." 

He  had  the  will  and  the  wit  to  lead 
his  people  along  the  tortuous  paths  which 
circumstances  required  and  to  make  bold 
and  Innovative  decisions.  This  Nation 
was  not  frequently  the  beneficiary  of  his 
actions.  Conversely,  however,  he  was  not 
frequently  the  object  of  our  affection. 
Nevertheless.  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  to  be 
recognized  ungrudgingly  as  an  outstand- 
ing leader  of  modem  Prance  and  Europe. 
History  may  well  record  him  as  a  leader 
as  simple  in  his  person  as  he  was  great 
in  his  achievements. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  de.sk  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  the  distinguislied 
minority  leader  and  myself  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S  Res  481 
Resolved.  Thst  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  learned  with  profiaund  sorrow  of 


the  death  of  General  Charles  Andre  Joseph 
Mane  de  GauUe,  former  President  of  the 
French  Republic 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its  deep- 
est sympathy  lo  the  family  and  the  people 
of  France  in  their  great  loss. 

Resolved,  Tha'-  the  Prcsideiit  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  10  comtminlcate  this  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  to  the  widow  and  mem- 
bers ot  his  family  assuring  them  of  the  con- 
dolence of  the  people  of  our  Nation  in  their 
irreparable   bereavement:    and   be  it  further 

Resolved.  TTiat  when  the  Stuate  adjourns 
today,  it  does  so  as  a  further  mark  of  rnspect 
fur  The  former  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  re-solution  is  con.^idered  and 
unanimoasly  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr_  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


urgent  or  pie&sing  rea.son  why  that  prac- 
tice .-should  be  abandoned  at  this  time. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  has 
que.stions.  I  can  understand  them.  We 
are  doing  this  only  in  the  interest  of 
time  because  this  will  be  a  limited,  post- 
election ses.sion.  We  thought  that  if  com- 
mlitee.s  had  this  assurance — not  to  take 
up  new  legislation  necessarily  but  old 
and  needed  legislation— it  might  be 
helpful. 

Mr  HRUSK.<V  We  will  go  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  minority  leader  and  we 
will  go  on  from  there. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
.iection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'!'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  tliat  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober  14.   1970.  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection,  it   IS  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
nr.oniing  bu.>ines6  be  Umiled  to  3  mm- 
uics. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ai.k 
for  recognition,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for  about 
5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    THIS    WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  for  the  rest  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject at  this  time — I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  will  agree  to  this  request,  subject 
to  the  right  of  individual  Senators  to 
object  to  special  committees  meeting  la- 
ter on  in  the  week,  if  they  first  will  be 
good  enough  to  consult  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  May  I  point  out  that  a  number  of 
committees  will  be  holding  hearings  to- 
day, tomorrow,  and  in  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  and  that  witnesses  have  come 
in  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Democratic  caucus  asked  me  today 
to  make  the  suggestion  that  all  commit- 
tees be  accorded  the  same  privilege  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
rest  of  this  session  because  of  its  limited 
duration.  I  have,  on  my  own,  just  asked 
that  committees  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege for  this  week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — it  would  be  a  little  unusual 
to  ask  for  that  blanket  authority  and 
that  blanket  waiver,  although  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objections. 

Mr.  President,  normally,  this  kind  of 
request  is  made  from  day  to  day.  or  for 
a  couple  of  days.  I  would  not  know  of  any 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  14.  the  last  day  the  Senate  was 
in  session  before  the  election.  In  response 
to  questions  raised  by  various  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  gave  assur- 
ances that  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill  would  be  taken  up  the  day  the 
Senate  reconvened,  I  made  those  assur- 
ances m  good  faith,  fully  expecting  that 
that  would  be  the  case. 

Since  that  time,  a  number  of  events 
have  occurred,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  official  business.  Under 
his  original  schedule  he  was  due  to  ar- 
rive in  Washington  yesterday,  His  origi- 
nal scliedule  was  changed,  however. 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  and  he  is 
now  expected  back  later  this  week. 

Therefore,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  be  forgiven 
for  the  solid  assurances  I  made.  I  did 
not  foresee  some  of  the  events  that  have 
made  it  now  impossible  to  have  the  Ag- 
riculture conference  report  pending  as 
the  very  first  order  of  business.  Out  of 
deference  and  courtesy  to  the  chairmaa 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  would  like  to  sugge.'it  that  the 
Senate  consider  taking  up  the  conference 
report  upon  his  return  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  Wedne-'^day  or  Thuisday. 

I  regret  having  to  make  a  request  of 
this  sort  in  view  of  the  positive  stat«- 
men*.  concerning  the  scheduling  of  this 
matter  I  made  on  October  14.  However, 
as  sometimes  happens,  circumstances  do 
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develop  and  m  this  instance  they  have 
colored  the  picture  a  little  bit  differently. 

A.s  most  of  us  know,  the  leadership 
does  not  have  it  totally  within  its  pow- 
er— and  this  applies  to  both  leaders — to 
^.iU  up  a  conference  repoit.  Conference 
rejKjrts  are  privileged  matters  and  under 
I  he  practice  of  the  Senate  they  are  han- 
dled ordinarily  by  tlie  Senator  who  man- 
ages the  measure  in  question  in  the  first 
place.  In  this  instance,  it  is  the  Sen- 
:uor  from  Louisiana  who  assumed  that 
responsibility  and  I  only  ask  that  the 
Senate  and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
who  are  so  vitally  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal understand  the  position  in  which 
I  he  leadership  finds  itself  at  tliis  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  difficult  position,  indeed. 
and  once  again  I  express  my  apology 
and  ask  the  indulgence  of  all  concerned 
lor  the  2  or  o  days  delay  this  lias  occa- 
sioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  excerpts  of  what  I  had 
to  say  on  October  14  be  printed  at  this 
IKinit  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield, 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  think  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
refers  to  the  debate  and  the  colloquy  that 
was  had  on  the  last  day  prior  to  election 
adjournment  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  uoes  return  this  matter  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  not  consider  the  conference  report 
at  this  time  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  dispose  of  it  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  understanding  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  to  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Farm  Bill 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this  time 
lo  ask  a  question  about  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  farm  bill.  As  Senators  know, 
there  was  some  dtscusslon  late  yesterday 
about  action  on  the  conference  report.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  still  hopeful — not 
very  hoepful.  but  still  hopeful— that  there 
may  be  some  action  yet  today  on  it.  but  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  becairee 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  a  statement 
attributed  to  the  majority  leader  that  it 
wilt  136  the  first  matter  of  business  on  No- 
vember 16.  and  also  here  was  some  assurance 
from  the  majority  leader  that,  without  a 
doubt,  the  Senate  would  approve  tlie  con- 
fence   report. 

I  ask  the  question  now.  not  in  any  partisan 
way.  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who 
comes  from  a  winter  wheat  producing  State 
because  to  his  State  and  to  my  State  of 
Kansas,  which  \a  a  winter  wheat  productng 


State,  this  matter  is  highly  Important  In 
fact,  I  have  stated  my  hope  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  perhaps,  on  the 
basis  of  assurances  on  the  Senate  floor,  at 
least  some  provisional  regulations  and  rec- 
ommendallons  might  be  made  to  American 
winter   wheal    producers 

Iherefore.  I  wo\ild  be  most  grateful  It  the 
Senator  trom  Montana  would  comment  on 
that  at  thiji  time 

Mr  Mansheid  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  respond  to  the  distuiguished 
Senator  from  Kan^s,  who  comes  from  one 
of  the  great  wlieat-producing  Slates  in  the 
Nation,  and  may  I  &ay  that  Montana  is  quit* 
a  wheat  producer,   too- 

Because  ot  the  situaiion  which  h»^  de- 
veloped, I  hud  myself,  as  Uie  majority  lead- 
er m  a  somewhat  embarrasj^inR  position.  The 
bill  Itseli  is  not  .^ll  that  I  desired,  I  thought 
ihat  the  Senate  bill  was  very  superior  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  conference  report 
did  not  do  everything  that  those  of  us  from 
the  wheat -producing  States  desired.  But, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and 
uuii  a  SI  25  base  for  wheal,  with  the  rest 
to  be  made  up  through  certification,  with 
what  has  been  done  to  take  care  of  the 
woolgrowers.  the  stockmen,  the  sitviaiion 
relative  to  Public  Law  480.  and  other  fac- 
tory   it  IS  the  kind  of  bill  I  will  vote  tor. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
out  that  both  Houses  unanimously  have 
p':~-f.ed  an  extension  of  the  wheat  referendum 
Irom  the  12th  of  October,  last  Monday,  when 
II  shniild  have  taken  place,  to  30  days  alter 
ihe  Congress  adjourns  sine  die.  which  takes 
It  into  January  of  next  year.  1971. 

There  have  bt-en  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
certain  Senators  have  approached  me  with 
the  request  that  I  take  no  action  on  the 
conference  report.  I  wish  to  state,  without 
equivocation,  tliai  no  Senator  has  approached 
me.  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  which  have 
become  current,  asking  me  to  !\old  back,  to 
retard,  or  to  delay  this  conference  report: 
and  I  want  that  stated  specificiiliy  because 
I  have  noticed  on  the  ticker  that  the  names 
Of  Senators  Symington  and  Burdick  have 
been  meniioned, 

t  have  had  no  contftci  wUh  them  what- 
soever with  respect  to  action  on  this  con- 
lerence  report.  They  have  made  no  request 
of  me.  And,  as  far  as  1  know,  they  have 
been  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  any  time  when  the  conference  report 
on  the  farm  bill  was  to  be  taken  up. 

There  Is  a  situation  within  the  committee 
liseh,  and  it  relates  10  the  highest  source  In 
thai  committee,  which  I  think  has  to  be 
brought  out  and  indcrstood  as  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  majority  leader,  and  for 
that  matter  the  Senate,  finds  itself  at  the 
present  lime. 

It  appears  as  of  now  that  we  will  not 
get  to  the  conference  report  on  the  farm 
bill  today:  and.  speaking  personally.  I  must 
express  my  own  disappointment.  But  If 
such  is  the  case.  I  wish  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senate  that  one  ot  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness when  we  return  on  November  16  win  be 
the  conference  report  on  the  fam.  bill.  And 
I  think  I  can  say  with  full  assurance  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  that  conference  re- 
port. There  may  be  a  lUUe  debate  on  It;  I 
would  not  expect  too  much.  By  that  time, 
the  rtpplee  wlU  have  dissolved,  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  farmers  affected  by  this 
bin  can  go  ahead  on  all  fronts  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  conference  report  will  be 
considered  as  soon  as  possible  on  or  al>out 
Noveml>er  J6.  the  day  that  we  return,  and 
passed  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  making  this  statement,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  the  conference  report  I  have 
t>een  assured   by  the  dtetlnguished  Senator 


from  Kansas  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
extension  res^>l\Hion  having  to  do  with  the 
wheat  re'erendum.  very  likely  today, 

So,  with  thai  statement,  1  give  to  ihe  Sen- 
atur  from  Kansas  an  answer  long  drawn  oiil. 
bur  1  hope  explicit  enough  and  deftnite 
enough  to  show  where  the  Senator  from 
Montana  stands,  the  position  he  finds  him- 
self in.  and  what  he  proposes  to  do  as  a  re- 
sult of  it, 

Mr.  Dole.  1  appreciate  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  lee  I  that  ihe 
assurances  given  wiih  reference  to  the 
action  when  we  return  will  be  helpful,  no; 
oniy  10  those  01  Us  in  the  Senate  and  10  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  mt-M  impur- 
Liiill:.    lo  Ihe  !armer 

Mr    Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr  Dole.  Because  even  though  in  many 
ca  es  —and  I  assume  in  Manl.4na— he  has 
planted  80  to  90  percetil  o(  his  »hea'.— 

Mr   MANsriELO.  Yes.  indeed 

Mr  Dole.  This  is  a  set-aside  provision  in 
the  farm  bill,  a  new  provision,  and  some  ad- 
jusimenls  may  need  to  be  made  But  in  any 
eveiu,  I  also  {pel  thtii  ihe  conference  report 
will  be  agreed  10  It  will  be  adopted.  I  would 
suggest,  by  ft  very  large  margin,  l>ecau.^e  I 
delect  no  fl.^i.  outright  opposition  to  ihe 
report , 

Many  farmers,  regardless  of  the  views  ot 
some  farm  leaders,  undersuind  that  this  may 
be  the  last  farm  bill  we  will  have,  because  ot 
the  question  ot  farm  payments  and  pay- 
ment limitations,  But  in  any  event,  there 
is  still  .some  hope:  the  Senate  is  still  in  ses- 
sion, and  may  be  in  session  for  some  time  yet 
this  aflernoon  It  is  my  understanding  that 
at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  read  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  possible  action  on  the  conference  report 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  hopes  that 
the  matter  may  yet  be  resolved;  but  noi- 
with^tanding  that,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  with  ref- 
erence to  early  action  in  the  event  action  is 
not  taken  today.  This  assurance,  I  would 
hope  and  would  think,  would  set  minds  at 
ease  across  America,  particularly  of  those 
farmers  who  are  still  waiting  to  plan!  So 
I  appreciate  the  response  very  much 

Mr.  Mahsfield.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courieKy  1  appreciate  his  comments  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majortiy  leader  for  yielding  10 
me.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  the  very  fine, 
frank,  and  siaiesmanhke  report  that  he  has 
given  with  respect  the  conference  report  on 
the  farm  bill 

My  primary  interest  in  the  farm  bill  is  tn 
how  It  affects  cotton.  I  was  well  pleased  with 
the  Senate  bill,  and  had  hoped  that  the  con- 
ferees  would   agree  on   the  Senate   bill. 

1  do  not  approve  of  many  of  the  provisions 
In  the  conference  report  with  respect  to  cot- 
ton. I  do  not  like  the  28  percent  set-aside  I 
do  not  like  the  reduction,  in  effect,  in  the 
support  price.  1  do  not  like  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  acres  that  are  to  he  planted 
with  support  payments. 

Tet  I  feel  that  the  conference  report,  as 
inferior  as  It  Is  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  Is  a  vast  impovement  over  the  1968  act, 
with  Its  two-price  system  for  cotton,  with 
Its  bulging  warehouses  full  of  cotton  on 
which  loans  had  been  made,  and  with  the 
building  up  of  tremendous  surpluses  of  cot- 
ton. So  I  would  much  prefer  the  conference 
report  to  getting  no  farm  bill  at  all.  and  cer- 
tainly 1  shall  support  the  conference  report 
when  It  Is  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

Tht  very  frank  and  candid  statement  of  the 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  the  inevitable 
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eventual  passaRC  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  would  certainly  make  a  tempest 
m  a  teapot  of  tbe  statements  that  were  made 
of  this  floor  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  the  dhe  results  of  a  delay  in 
consideration  at  this  time  of  the  farm  bill 
conference  report.  I  wnfi  ::ertalnlv  pleased  i« 
hear  the  dlstin^ished  majority  leader  say 
that  he  had  not  been  asked  by  any  Senator 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port, because  intimations  of  that  sort  were 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 

So  It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  that  we 
ore  going  to  get  a  farm  bll.  and  that  any 
farmer  who  wishes  to  plant  cotton,  wheat, 
or  feed  grains  can  do  so  with  full  assurance 
that  his  crop  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Government,  according  to  the  formu- 
la provided  by  the  conference  committee  re- 
port. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  November  16  or  17, 
we  will,  insofar  as  Congress  can  act.  have  a 
farm  bill  and  one  which  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  1958  act  through  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  level  of  the  Senate  bill  passed 
recently. 

Some  days  ago,  tbe  distinguished  majority 
leader  urged  the  Senat«  conferees  to  stick 
by  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  took  the  floor  and 
made  the  same  request.  Though  our  pleas 
were  unsuccessful,  we  do  have  a  farm  bill 
that  Is  on  the  very  threshold  of  being  en- 
acted. It  will  not  be  enacted  today,  but  In 
all  likelihood  on  the  ICth  or  17th  of  Novem- 
ber II  will  be  enacted.  So  the  country  can  feel 
sure  that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate: 
and  certainly  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  at  that 
lime  we  have  .'^peedy  action  on  the  conference 
report. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANsmxo.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  assure  him 
that  this  conference  report  will  have  speedy 
action. 

■  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Mr,  Mansfiklo.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  read  a  letter 
which  he  has  received  from  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  it  is  a  good  letter; 
It  is  not  on  intemperate  letter  and  in  this 
area,  of  covirse.  he  is  expressing  the  views 
of  tbe  President. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  earlier.  I  referred  to  the 
highest  source  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  refuting  allegations 
which  have  appeared  in  the  press  that  cer- 
tain Senators  who  are  running  for  reelection 
supposedly  bod  approached  me  and  asked 
me  to  delay  consideration  of  the  conference 
report.  I  denied  that  allegation  unequivocally: 
there  is  nothing  to  It.  I  have  not  seen  those 
Senators  who  are  mentioned  in  the  press 
for  well  over  a  week,  but  the  "highest  source" 
I  was  referring  to  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  tbe 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  la  highly  regarded  by  Members  of 
this  body,  whose  knowledge  of  things  agri- 
cultiu'al  Is  unexcelled,  whose  'probity  and 
Integrity  ore  not  questioned,  and  who  I 
think  WBS  treated  very  shabbily  during  the 
course  of  the  conference.  So  that  is  the 
"source"  of  the  majority  leader's  predicament 
at  this  time,  and  he  would  be  the  man  who 
would  handle  tbe  conference  report. 

With  that  explanation  let  me  say.  Mr. 
President,  because  of  the  element  of  time 
and  not  because  of  a  lack  of  importance, 
final  action  on  the  conference  report  on 
H-R.  18546.  the  AgrlCTiltural  Act  of  1970.  will 
be  Impossible  prior  to  the  ordered  recess 
this  evening.  It  is  not  an  action  by  the  lead- 
ership that  prevents  the  completion  of  this 
report  today.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Senate 


leadership  tt)  consider  and  dispose  of  tills 
measure  today  but  we  were  unable  to  do 
so.  The  scheduling  of  conference  reports— 
unlike  bills  reported  from  committees — is 
not  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
leadership.  We  work  with  the  conferees  on 
these  matters  but  the  conferees  maintain 
the  right  to  call  up  a  conference  report  at 
any  time  they  wish.  Although  the  leadership 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  obt.Tln(ng  .igre^- 
mcnt  for  final  action  prior  to  the  recess  to- 
night, I  want  to  assure  farmers  and  others 
that  this  lepl,'5latlon  will  be  the  first  order 
of  bvLslnpss  after  recess  and  that  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  and  experlatlon  thnt  this  measure 
Will  pass  In  its  present  form  when  considtred 
by  the  Senate. 

Although  I  am  not  fully  sstififled  w;th 
every  provision  of  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
farm  community  needs  assurances  of  the 
structure  of  the  farm  program  for  planning 
purposes.  I  give  to  the  farm  community  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  conferees  will  be  enacted  into  law  and 
that  the  farm  conrununity  may  rely  upon  Its 
provisions  as  the  basic  farm  program  for  the 
remaining  3  years.  However  dls,<i.itlsfied  any 
of  the  farmers  may  be  with  the  provisions, 
or  any  part  of  them.  It  is  only  re.Tllstlc  to 
state  that  these  provisions  will  be  the  law 
and  actions  should  be  taken  by  the  farmers 
based  upon  these  provisions. 

We  have  heard  references  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  In  connection  with  the 
f&rm  program,  but  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  other  provisions  are.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  of  utmost  importance  to  the  farm 
community  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
refer  to  payment  limitations,  dairying,  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  480,  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act.  rural  development.  Including  crop- 
land conversion,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
greenspan  program,  and  other  provisions 
which  would  be  of  special  importance  to  the 
small  farmers. 

I  want  to  assure  th'-  Senate  that  it  Is  only 
the  time  factor  that  prevents  action  prior 
to  recess.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  permit 
delay  very  readily.  When  an  adjournment 
or  recess  has  been  ordered.  It  is  very  ea.'iy 
for  any  Senator  to  prevent  action  prior  to 
a  deadline.  Measures  of  great  controversy  can 
be  delayed  very  easily. 

As  I  said  before,  the  farm  bill  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  when  we  return;  It 
shall  pass  the  Senate — like  tbe  Occupational 
Beattfa  and  Safety  bill,  another  controver- 
sial meastnre  delayed  Just  this  week  from 
consideration  during  the  postelection  ses- 
sion. I  hope  after  the  election  there  will  be 
a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  so  that  all 
Important  measures  can  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  honor  the  President  for 
the  Interest  he  has  token  In  this  most  im- 
portant program,  this  most  significant  con- 
ference report.  I  have  tried  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  want 
to  assure  the  President  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  see  that  this  matter 
Is  the  first  order  of  business  on  our  return 
on  the  18th  of  November. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
majority  leader  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  make  a  brief  statement  with  respect  to 
the  pending  order  of  biisiness,  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  others,  tliis  amendment  has 
been   significantly    amended,    so   as   to 


chanee  the  genera]  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  If  he 
would  permit  us  to  put  this  matter  aside 
for  a  day  or  two  m  an  effort  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  leaders  of  the  various 
women  s  organizaliorLs. 

I  for  one  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  second- 
clas.s  citizcnsiiip  which  still  exist  on  the 
law  book.s  of  the  land.  We  must  really 
make  an  effort  to  achieve  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  our  citizen.s. 

There  are  differing  opinions  about 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  chanee  the  wording  of  the 
equal  riehls  amendment  language  which 
has  been  essentially  unchanged  since 
1942. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cass  these  differences  per-sonally  with 
some  of  the  leaders  of  women's  organiza- 
tioas  in  an  effort  to  .see  if  we  cannot  i*ec- 
oncile  some  nf  the  differences  that  exi.st. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not 
wedded  lo  ever>'  word,  comma,  or  period 
in  his  proposed  amendments  or  in  the 
statements  made  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
move  the  equal  rights  amendment  for- 
ward. As  it  now  stands,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent a  move  forward.  It  is  simply  the  step 
backward  that  has  been  made  every  time 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been 
confronted  with  this  issue. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
Michigan.  Representative  Griffiths,  has 
made  significant  progress  in  the  House. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  all  of  her  efforts 
and  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  go 
for  naught. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  for  a  few  days  in 
which  to  see  if  we  cannot  reconcile  some 
of  the  differences  and  move  forward  in- 
stead of  giving  up  and  retreating  again. 
For  47  years,  we  have  been  saying  that 
women  should  not  move  ahead,  that  we 
want  to  require  them  to  carry  the  burden 
of  second-class  citizenship.  It  is  time  to 
take  positive  action  and  pass  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

I  have  already  discassed  this  matter 
with  the  leadership.  The  majority  leader 
is  not  here  now.  However,  I  understand 
that  lie  has  agreed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
leader  has  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  An 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  knows,  the 
majority  leader  has  at  every  opportunity 
attempted  to  expedite  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  indicated  that  the  day  or 
two  that  has  been  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  consistent  witli  the 
program  and  the  scheduling  of  Senate 
business.  He  looks  forward  to  the  other 
communication  and  an  early  considera- 
tion and  determination  of  the  quesiions, 
along  the  lines  explained  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Speaking  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  willing  to 
fight  the  batUe  until  he  is  out  of  breath. 
But  we  have  to  look  carefully  at  what 
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we  are  doing.  In  my  judgment  the  meas- 
ure which  is  pending  before  us  now  is 
not  a  step  forward  but  a  step  back- 
ward. It  contains  some  measures  that 
are  not  even  germane.  They  are  very  con- 
troversial and  will  greatly  increase  the 
chances  that  the  whole  measure  will 
fail. 

I  am  hopeful  that  over  the  next  few 
days,  during  the  discourse  we  will  have 
with  several  of  the  women's  groups,  we 
can  reconcile  some  of  these  differences 
and  then  come  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  pass  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  Then  we  can  try  to  get  it  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

There  are  many  rather  obvious  ex- 
amples of  second-class  citizenship.  In 
many  States  women  are  not  given  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  In  many  Slate 
schools  girl  students  are  blatantly  dis- 
criminated against.  Some  States  require 
women  to  go  to  court  and  get  a  court 
order  before  they  can  go  into  business. 

This  is  what  we  are  striving  for.  We 
are  to'ing  to  see  tliat  women,  as  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  are  treated  equally 
under  the  law.  Even  the  most  critical  or 
the  most  casual  examination  of  the  law 
of  the  land  today  will  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case  In  many  instances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
who.  along  with  many  others,  have  been 
In  the  forefront  of  this  effort.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  particularly 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  sweeping 
away  some  of  the  pariiamentari'  ob- 
stacles that  have  been  thrown  in  our 
way  time  after  time. 

I  appreciate  his  continued  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  just  said.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
he  feels  the  way  he  does  in  good  con- 
science and  Is  motivated  by  only  the  fin- 
est spirit. 

I  have  not  said  that,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  struck  down  discrimination 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  the  I5th 
amendment,  there  is  not  any  need  for  the 
effort  we  have  been  making.  The  Record 
should  show  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana puts  a  different  interpretation  on 
this  subject  than  does  his  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  However,  I 
am  always  glad  to  continue  tliis  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
solve some  of  our  differences.  However, 
as  I  see  It  now,  although  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  common  agreement  on  language, 
tbe  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  currently  differ 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  language 
and  the  need  for  it. 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ob- 
served this  morning  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post  quite  a  bit  of  coverage  on  the  presi- 
dent of  Kent  State  University  and  his 
comment  on  the  grand  jury  and  the  In- 
dictmenta  returned  by  the  grand  Jury. 
The  attitude  of  this  grand  jury.  whitOi 


came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the 
president,  reflects  on  tlie  entire  Kent 
State  incident.  No  more  need  be  said 
about  the  fact  that  we  all  deplore  that 
the  violence  got  out  of  hand. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  President 
While  and  others  who  have  gone  on  at 
great  length  about  this  matter,  that  this 
is  a  community  with  a  grand  jury  of  the 
people  of  that  community  and  Uiat  they 
had  fairlj*  presented  to  them,  as  I  have 
observed,  evidence  of  what  went  on  that 
day.  They  returned  these  Indictments  as 
a  result  of  tliat  evidence.  There  was  a 
balance  of  testimony.  I  felt,  that  gave 
llUs  grand  jurj'  a  pretty  good  idea  of  ex- 
actly the  events  that  led  up  to  this  vio- 
lence. I  think  tliat  President  White  and 
others  in  the  academic  community  must 
recognize  that  they  arc  a  part  of  this 
community,  that  they  are  subject  to  all  of 
the  legal  and  other  administrative  bodies 
operating  In  that  community,  that  this 
grand  Jiu-y  operated  in  our  best  demo- 
cratic fashion,  that  this  is  their  belief  as 
to  what  happened  that  day.  and  that  the 
trials  which  will  follow  this  will  give 
them  every  opportunity — that  is,  the  in- 
dicted— to  present  their  case. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
great  length  to  say  that  once  violence  is 
unleashed  it  caimot  be  recaptured.  We 
know  that  the  thinRS  that  led  up  to  this 
incident  were  not  well  managed,  that 
they  got  out  of  hand,  that  the  guards- 
men had  been  on  duty  on  a  particularly 
dangerous  mission  where  there  was  a 
Teamsters  strike  In  northern  Ohio,  that 
there  were  articles  such  as  concrete 
blocks  being  thrown  off  of  bridges  into 
trucks,  that  there  were  deaths  and  in- 
juries and  they  had  been  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  and  that  they  had  had  little 
sleep. 

I  spent  30  years  in  the  National  Guard. 
I  have  commanded  a  battalion  called  out 
on  strike  duty.  We  are  dealing  with  young 
men  not  completely  trained.  Anyone  who 
says  they  are  does  not  understand  Army 
training.  These  men  had  reached  the 
limit  of  their  endurance.  They  believed 
they  were  in  danger.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing WTong  in  a  grand  Jury  believing 
these  things  tliat  were  told  to  them  by 
witnesses  and  by  members  of  this  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  fact  that  they  were  poorly  led,  or 
the  fact  they  were  poorly  trained,  or  the 
fact  that  they  were  perhaps  not  in  danger 
are  things  that  surely  come  into  it.  but 
the  shots  were  fired  because  there  was  an 
emotional  response  that  we  too  often  get 
in  our  Imperfect  society. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  it  should  be 
mentioned,  too.  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  an  attorney 
general  of  Ohio.  He  knows  that  the  grand 
Jury  system  Is  a  .system  whereby  only  one 


side  of  the  testimony  is  presented  in  an 
ex  parte  proceeding.  The  prosecutor  goes 
into  the  grand  juiy  room  and  presents 
liis  testimony.  So  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced that  convinced  the  grand  jury  of 
this  material,  but  tliis  is  not  the  final 
answer. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  most  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  had  hoped  to  point  this  out. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  also  point  out  they  will 
have  their  day  in  court,  and  those  people 
who  now  say  that  this  grand  jury  went 
completely  wrong  in  trjing  to  present 
an  indictment  must  recognize  that  this 
is  a  part  of  our  legal  system  in  this  coun- 
try; that  they  felt,  and  I  think  tlie  Sen- 
ator wUl  agree,  that  there  was  reason 
that  these  persons  should  l>e  tried  for 
their  part  in  what  happened  on  that 
sorry  day. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  grand  jur>' 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  otlier 
side  of  the  case.  That  Is  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  a  petit  jury  when  the 
matter  comes  up  for  trial. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  So  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  is  only  a  consideration  and 
a  decision  based  upon  a  presentation  of 
one  side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Exactly.  The  reason  I 
bring  this  matter  up  Is  because  of  Pres- 
ident White's  statements  that  law  is 
brealcing  don^n  in  this  community,  and 
that  because  these  indictments  were  re- 
turned it  reflected  on  the  inability  of  the 
university  to  control  matters  and  there 
was  a  complete  miscarriage.  There  was 
not.  These  facts  were  presented,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  by  a  prosecutor  who 
convinced  a  grand  jury  that  these  facts 
constituted  grounds  for  a  charge  that 
they  should  be  tried. 

If  we  follow  the  thinking  In  some  of 
these  editorials  and  news  items  one 
would  think  that  somehow  the  system  of 
justice  has  broken  doKH.  They  are  sadly 
mistaken.  This  is  a  community  that  has 
a  grand  jury,  prosecutor,  a  court,  and  a 
judge  that  are  competent.  Those  who 
have  been  indicted  will  have  every  op- 
portunity to  make  their  case  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  indicted  shows  that  our 
system  is  working  and  that  it  has  not 
broken  down. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  rose  only  to  point 
out  that  the  system  is  working,  that  the 
grand  jury  system  Is  only  a  presentation 
of  evidence  on  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
that  this  is  not  decisive,  whatever  hap- 
pens on  tbe  other  side. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  '"Hie 
Voice  That  Failed."  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  November  16, 
1970. 

There  being'  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  Nov.  18.  19701 
Tkx  Voice  That  Tailxd 

President  Robert  I.  White  of  Kent  State 
University  has  issued  a  reminder  that  the 
campus  tragedy  whlcb  snuffed  out  four  stu- 
dents' lives  six  months  ago  needs  eome  re- 
EpoRM  more  fundamental  than  Just  the  in- 
dictment by  a  special  Ohio  grand  Jury  of 
students  and  faculty  members  charged  with 
unlawful  acts  during  the  disorders. 

Oefeniie  Secretary  Melvln  Lolrd.  in  a  con- 
structive move  that  touches  on  the  issue,  has 
authorized  provisions  to  give  National  Ouard 
units  more  effective  antl-rlot  training  and 
protection,  as  well  as  nonlethal  weapons. 
But  that  step  falls  short  of  any  effective 
assurance  that  the  Guard's  leadership  will 
not  Ignore  sensible  rules  against  the  use  of 
excessive  force,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Ohio  Guard  ignored  Federal  guidelines  Is- 
sued long  before  the  events  at  Kent  State. 

XJnquestlonably.  those  at  Kent  State  who 
committed  criminal  acts  must  be  brought 
to  Jusuce.  Bat  thus  far  the  grand  Jury's 
words  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
listened  to.  even  though  there  are  growing 
doubu  about  the  thoroughness  and  Impar- 
tiality of  Its  Inquiry.  The  President's  Com- 
mlsKlon  on  Campus  Unrest,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment disagree  with  the  Jury's  conclusion 
that  the  National  Guard  acted  in  Justifiable 
self-defense  when  it  flred  at  the  students. 

Dr.  White  touched  on  the  essence  of  the 
lingering  ?u»plctona  when  he  warned  that 
the  grand  Jury's  view  of  the  campus  could 
■undermine  the  foundations  of  civil  liberties 
and  academic  freedom.  Thus,  the  antago- 
nisms between  town  and  gown,  between  stu- 
dent radicalism  and  local  conservatism,  be- 
tween the  limited  vision  of  the  grand  Jury 
and  the  broader  view  of  p«der«l  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  have  t>ecDme  even  more  potar- 
laed 

This  la  precisely  what  the  PresidentB  com- 
mission tried  to  prevent  when  It  appealed  to 
the  Chief  Executive  to  speak  out  in  the  name 
of  reconciliation.  The  continued  abeence  of 
Presidential  leadership  leaves  unlversl Uea 
vTilnerable  to  presEure  from  the  left  and  the 
right  and  thus  undercuts  the  forces  of  sanity 
and  Justice. 


NOMINATION  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent,  because  of  a  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  responsibility  of 
various  committees,  that  the  presiden- 
tial nominations  of  William  D.  RuckeU- 
haua.  to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  be  held 
at  the  desk  while  these  matters  are  being 
worked  out. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  iB  5o  ordered. 

What  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate?  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


EAST  TEXAS  STATE  UNTVERSITY 
STUDENT  GROUPS  AND  ARLINO- 
TON  BRANCH  OF  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  UNTVERSmr 
WOMEN  ENDORSE  BIO  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK  PROPOSAL.  AND 
REQUEST  ACTION  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
almost  4  jrears  have  passed  since  I  first 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  Big 


Thicket  National  Park.  During  this  pe- 
riod I  have  been  continually  encouraged 
by  the  growing  support  this  legislation 
has  received  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  One  prominent  group  after  an- 
other has  joined  what  Is  now  a  long  and 
impressive  list  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  want  to  preserve  this  splen- 
did wilderness  area  in  southeastern 
Texas.  Unfortunately,  this  broad-based 
support  has  yet  to  translate  itself  Into 
meaningful  legislative  action. 

Time  is  growmg  short.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  dealing  leisurely 
with  this  matter — or  with  any  matter 
that  concerns  conservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resoiurces.  The  Big  Thicket,  which 
once  covered  over  3 !  2  million  acres,  has 
quite  literally  been  cut  down  to  a  few 
hundred  thousand,  and  during  the  time 
the  bill  has  been  before  this  body,  that 
figure  has  been  further  reduced.  This 
senseless  and  systematic  destruction  of 
one  of  America's  most  unique  wilderness 
areas  must  be  halted,  and  we  can  only 
effectively  do  this  if  we  enact  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  bill,  now,  during 
this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
resolutions  of  the  Ecology  Club  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Arlington  Branch  of  East  Texas 
State  University,  endorsing  a  100.000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

R£SOLimoN  or  Ecology  Club  of  East  Texas 
State  UNivEaszrY  on  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Akka 

The  Ecology  Club  of  East  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity does  hereby  adopt  the  Policy  State- 
ment on  The  Big  Thicket  National  Area, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  and  made 
a  part  hereof  for  all  purposes,  and  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress, 
the  l>epanment  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  (as  to  Dam  B) ,  and  the 
appropriate  state  agencies  (as  to  supplemen- 
tal state  and  blstorlc  parks)  to  take  ^pro- 
prute  action  to  implement  this  policy  as 
soon  as  possible. 

EcoLOCT  Club  or  East  Texas 
State  Ukiveesitt,  Cohmeece. 
Tex. 

SMC:lA  J.  RagSOALE.  PBESmENT. 

Resolution  or  AA.U.W.,  Aklinctoh  Beanch, 
ON  the  Big  Trxckzt  National  Auu 
A.A.U.W.,   Arlington   Branch   does  hereby 
adopt    the    Policy    Statement    on    The    Big 
Thicket  National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for 
•11  purposes,  and  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  US.  Corps  of  Engineers 
(as  to  Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  (aa  to  supplemental  state  and  his- 
toric parks  t    to  take  appropriate  action  to 
implement  this  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 
A.A.U.W..  Arlington  Bbanch, 

.  President. 

Policy  Statsuent  ow  Big  Thicket  National 
Abea 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  Include  not  only  the  mini- 
mum of  35.500  acres  proposed  in  the  Prelim- 
inary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  foUowlng  modifica- 
tions and  additions: 
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1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  islands  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  atrip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746. 
Just  below  Dam  B.  down  to  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  Include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
rlslng  a  strip  up  to  one  mile  where  feasible, 
and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on  each  side 
of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from  the  pro- 
posed Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches  con- 
fluence. Where  ever  residences  have  already 
been  constructed,  an  eflort  should  be  made 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners  for 
scenic  easements,  limiting  further  develop- 
ment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the  natu- 
ral environment.  Pioneer  architecture  with- 
in these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  Ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  sur- 
rounded by  Highways  770.  326  and  105.  Al- 
though there  are  pipeline  crossings  In  this 
area,  they  do  not  destroy  the  ecoeystem: 
therelore  the  National  Park  Service  should 
revise  lu  standards  pertaining  to  such  in- 
cumbrances, in  this  case,  leaving  them  under 
scenic  easement  rules  instead  of  acquiring 
them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corri- 
dors at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hik- 
ing trial  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100.000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  in  the 
overall  Big  Ticket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
in  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  in 
the  formaUon  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  pcut  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B.  (b)  a  state 
historical  area  encompassing  communities  of 
typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc..  such  as 
that  between  Beech  and  Theuvenins  Creeks 
off  Road  1943  In  Tyler  County,  and  <c)  other 
state  parks  to  supplement  the  national 
reserve. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
NATIONAL  UNITY:  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  EDMUND  MUSKIE  TO 
THE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION IN  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  SEP- 
TEMBER 4.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Milk 
Producers  Association  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Muskix.  Although  the  speech 
was  directed  to  an  audience  composed 
primarily  of  dairy  producers,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  universal  quality  of  Ita 
message.  The  25,000  persons  in  the  audi- 
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torium  composed  the  largest  convention 
ever  held  In  America  of  one  single  agri- 
cultural producing  commodity. 

In  an  era  that  is  characterized  by  an 
unprecedented  avalanche  of  destructive 
and  divisive  rhetoric,  it  was  indeed  re- 
fi-eshing  and  most  heartening  to  hear  a 
speech  that  sounded  the  call  for  unity, 
reason,  and  renewed  national  pui'posc. 
To  an  electorate  that  has  endured  one 
of  the  most  abrasive  political  campaigns 
in  our  history  and  who  are  bone  weary 
of  the  divisive  verbiage  that  has  spread 
cancerlike  across  this  country,  this 
speech  should  be  a  most  welcome  relief. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Muskie's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Recoud  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   by    Senator   Edmund   S.   Muskie, 

MtLK  PBODUCCRS  ASSOCUTION,  CHICAGO.  ILL., 

SEPTSMacB  4,  1970 

This  Is  an  audience  or  fathers  and  mothers 
and  sons  and  daughters  from  rural  Amer- 
ica— very  much  like  my  people  back  home 
in  Maine. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  so  many 
people  representing  a  single  farm  commodity 
group. 

This  is  because  the  movement  toward 
agriculture  seU-beip— of  the  scope  you  repre- 
sent—Is unique  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

I  have  observed  with  great  interest  your 
attempt  In  the  dairy  Industry — under  the 
leadership  of  Harold  Nelson  and  Dave  Parr— 
to  form  a  marketing  organization  large 
enough  to  develop  commodity  group  poUcy. 

Farmers  have  never  before  really  tested 
their  ability  to  conduct  the  marketing  pro- 
grams necessary  to  Improve  their  relative 
economic  position. 

But  they  should — and  they  are  doing  so 
now  through  this  organization. 

Although  they  have  sometimes  been  taken 
for  granted,  the  efflclencies  of  American 
agriculture  are  a  source  of  great  national 
strength. 

We  are  proud — and  we  should  be — that  our 
production  per  man  hour  .  .  .  per  acre  .  .  , 
and  per  animal  .  .  .  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  Americans  can  buy  their  food 
for  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  income  than 
ever  before  In  this  country  or  in  any  other 
country  in  world  history. 

Without  the  productivity  gains  of  agricul- 
ture, more  Americans  would  have  to  devote 
their  time,  their  financial  resources,  and 
their  mental  energies  to  produce  the  basic 
necessities  of  Ufe. 

We  have  been  to  the  Moon. 

We  have  found  cures  to  many  diseases. 

We  have  expimded  educational  opportu- 
nities to  an  extent  never  before  achieved. 

And  only  because  we  could  first  of  aU  pro- 
duce the  materials  we  needed  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  NaUon. 

Agricultural  people  have  served  another 
great  purpose.  They  have  strengthened  our 
moral  fiber. 

They  have  preserved  the  spiritual  values 
which  are  America. 

And  they  have  established  the  basis  for  a 
whole  society. 

An  out-of-Btat«r  crossing  the  New  Hamp- 
shire border  Into  Maine,  reached  an  inter- 
secUon — he  saw  two  roads  pointing  norths 
and  he  asked  someone  at  the  side  of  the  road 
to  taXe.  "Does  it  make  any  difference?"  "Not 
to  me  it  doat,"  was  the  reply.  That  homely 
little  story  reflects  America's  greatest  prob- 


lem— over  200  years  we  learned  that  It  does 
make  a  difference  to  each  of  us  what  hap- 
pens to  the  rest  of  us — but  we  have  for- 
gotten that  in  recent  years. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  need  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  t>egln  working  together  again  .  .  . 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  ...  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union. 

That  has  been  the  promise  of  our  country 
for  almost  200  years.  And  it  Is  a  promise  we 
must  fulfill. 

And  yet.  for  several  years  now,  Americans 
have  been  turning  away  from  each  other, 
instead  of  towards  each  other  .  .  .  younger 
people  from  older  people  .  .  .  black  Ameri- 
cans from  white  Americans  .  .  .  cUy  lolk 
frcm  farmers. 

The  Nation  has  become  divided.  Its  people 
hare  become  angry.  And  their  dreams  for  Uie 
future  are  fading  away. 

More  than  a  centtu-y  ago.  a  man  spoke  here 
in  Illinois  He  was  seeking  political  office  in  a 
troubled  time.  And  he  quoted  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Mark:  "A  bouse  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand." 

That  warning  came  from  Abraham  Lin- 
roln.  And  what  he  said  Is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  in  1858. 

The  fouudnUons  of  this  house  .  .  .  our 
house  .  .  .  the  bouse  In  which  every  Ameri- 
can lives  .  .  .  are  trust  and  lairness  and  un- 
derstanding and  compassion. 

And  these  very  foundations  are  under  at- 
tack— not  from  without,  but  from  wIthUi 
.  .  .  not  from  unfriendly  words,  but  from 
ugly  acts  .  .  .  not  from  a  great  many  people, 
but  from  an  extreme  few. 

I  submit  that  the  violence  which  we  hear 
about  and  read  about  la  contrary  to  liberty: 
is  contrary  to  Justice;  is  contrary  to  life 
Itself. 

Free  men  must  condemn  It  In  the  strong- 
est terms. 

And  those  who  commit  It  must  be  held 
accouutahle  for  their  acU(»is.  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

But  even  that  is  not  nearly  enough. 

For  the  climate  of  America  ...  of  bitter- 
ness and  fear  and  division  .  .  .  must  Itaelf 
be  changed  If  we  are  ever  to  reduce  the  level 
of  violence  in  any  sulietantlal  degree. 

Tou  may  know  that  I  have  traveled  across 
much  of  this  country  In  the  last  30  months 
.  .  .  visiting  some  45  states  .  .  .  getting  ex- 
posed to  different  people,  different  problems, 
different  attitudes  .  .  .  and  speaking  with 
thousands  of  Americans  of  every  generation, 
and  occupation,  and  political  persuaalon. 

And  frankly,  I  have  not  found  people  as 
optimistic  as  they  used  to  be  .  .  .  about  the 
prospects  tor  building  a  t>etter  lile  as  time 
goes  on. 

And  why? 

Why  do  we  have  divisions? 

Why  are  we  tearing  each  other  apart? 

Why  can't  we  work  together  as  we  used 
to? 

Certainly,  there  is  a  tragic  war  .  .  .  that 
we  must  end. 

There  Is  a  stagnau^  economy  .  .  .  that  we 
must  revitalize. 

There  Is  a  barrier  of  misunderstanding  and 
mistrust  .  .  .  that  we  must  bring  down. 

But  above  all  else,  there  is  a  courage  we 
seem  to  have  misplaced — the  courage  to  talk 
sense  ...  to  exercise  restraint  and  modera- 
tion ...  to  try  crossing  the  borders  that 
divide  us. 

It  is  a  courage  we  need  in  rural  America 
as  well  as  urban  America  ...  on  campuses 
as  well  as  on  the  streets  ...  In  every  section 
of  this  country. 

It  IS  a  courage  that  young  people  need  sa 
much  as  their  elders,  I  have  talked  to  hun- 
fireds  of  thousands  of  them — they  want  to 
Improve  America,  not  reject  her. 

They  want  America  to  be  united,  not  In- 
secure. 


They  want  to  be  proud  of  America,  not 
ashamed  of  her. 

And  they  must  be  asked  to  help  out,  not 
be  told  to  keep  stUl.  And  it  they  are  asked, 
they  will  respond.  And  If  they  are  not  asked, 
there  niay  be  no  future. 

Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  them  i\lll  not 
reach  the  ages  of  many  of  us  here,  until  after 
the  year  2000^a  spread  of  thirty  years. 

And  thirty  years  In  this  rapidly  changing 
world  means  the  same  as  centuries  in  an 
earlier  time. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  malre 
It  possible  for  man  to  know  more  .  .  .  lj 
travel  at  greater  speeds  ...  to  reach  out  Into 
the  heavens. 

And  they  also  make  It  possible  for  men 
to  destroy  his  natural  environment  ...  to 
destroy  his  fundamental  values  .  .  .  and  to 
destroy  himself. 

Our  young  people  must  live  with  these 
clianges  longer  than  we  will.  And  they  will 
have  to  live  with  the  even  more  awesome 
changes  that  wIlJ  surely  come.  V 

What  concerns  them  is  whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  human  beings  to  remain  human 
in  such  a  world.  They  are  afraid  they  may 
lose  what  we  have  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  preserve  .  .  .  the  freedom  to  grow  and 
build  and  develop  one's  self  in  peace. 

They  are  America's  future — the  only  fu- 
ture America  has — whether  at  home  or  on  u 
distant  battlefield. 

Perhaps  you  remember  an  Incident  In  the 
'68  campaign  .  .  .  when  a  young  man  named 
Rick  Brody  chose  to  confront  me  on  an  Oc- 
tober day  In  a  village  square  In  the  small 
town  of  WEishlngton.  Pennsylvania 

He  was  very  Intent  on  speaking  his  mind, 
from  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  And  I  fell  he 
should  have  his  say. 

So  he  came  up  to  the  microphone  .  .  .  said 
what  was  on  bis  mind  .  .  .  and  then  stepped 
down  to  let  me  respond. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to  him  ...  to  hear  him  out  .  .  .  tt  was  Im- 
portant, for  both  of  us. 

What  he  wanted  was  »'bat  we  all  want: 
A  b^lnnlng  of  peace;  a  beginning  of  respec 
tor  each  other;  a  beginning  of  a  more  Uve- 
able  world. 

And  then  I  heard  no  more  from  htm.  until 
be  came  to  see  me  In  my  ofTice  several  weeks 
ago 

He  said  he  wanted  to  t»lk  things  over.  He 
still  considered  himself  a  radical.  But  he  was 
against  violence.  And  he  asked  me  how  i 
thought  we  could  ever  change  for  the  better. 

Specifically— what  could  he  do? 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  had  three  choices: 
(1)  to  seek  violent  change;  (2)  to  ignore  the 
problems;  {3)  to  develop  the  skills,  the 
abilities,  and  to  try  reasoning  with  people  .  .  . 
persuading  them  in  a  sensible  way  .  .  .  and 
Joining  with  them  to  work  toward  common 
objectives — objectives  which  arc  based  on, 
values  we  share,  and  on  a  mutual  apprecia- 
tion of  what  Is  right  and  what  Is  not. 

He  was  stiu  uncertain  about  the  future 
when  we  finished  talking. 

But  he  said  he  would  try  to  learn  for  him- 
self, and  he  would  let  me  know. 

I  think  that  attitude  is  good,  tt  Is  honest. 
And  It  reflects  an  independence  of  charac- 
ter that  has  developed  In  America  since  1776. 

We  must  find  our  bearings  again. 

We  must  reach  out  to  each  other. 

And  we  must  apply  ourselves  and  our  re- 
sources to  the  urgent  talks  which  confront 
tis. 

All  Americans  are  in  the  process  of  sorting 
out  their  values — of  considering  not  only  our 
traditions,  but  what  lies  ahead. 

And  we've  got  what  it  takes  to  build  lives 
of  promise  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

Whenever  I  go  home  to  Maine  ...  to 
spend  some  quiet  and  unhurried  days  with 
tbs  people  I  have  come  to  know  over  the 
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years  ...  I  realize  that  our  moet  fundamental 
values  are  xtUl  alive — of  patience  and  perse- 
verance and  endurance:  of  reflection  uid 
contemplation  and  reason;  of  a  de«p  and 
abtdlng  sense  of  our  limitations  aa  well  aa 
our  potential. 

In  Maine,  our  towns  and  our  cities  and  our 
rural  communities  are  stlU  places  where 
each  per&on  can  preserve  and  develop  hla  or 
her  otva  speclaJ  character,  where,  even  so, 
neighbors  tend  to  look  out  for  one  another; 
and  where,  after  many  years  of  working  the 
land  and  engaging  In  Industry  and  building  a 
State,  people  know  that  ufe  Is  worth  living. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  build  one  coun- 
try ...  by  working  together  .  .  .  and  believ- 
ing together  .  .  .  and  talking  together. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  America  we  grew  up 
In.  and  It  Is  the  kind  of  America  all  of  us — 
Including  yoting  people  want. 

Someone  once  said.  "My  interest  Is  In  the 
future  because  I  am  going  to  spend  the  reiit 
of  my  Ufe  there," 

Nothing  could  be  more  true. 

Thank  you. 


DR.  JONATHAN  E.  RHOADS  OUT- 
LINES PROGRESS  OP  THE  AMER- 
ICAN CANCER  SOCIETy 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  retiring  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
a  speech  early  this  month  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Dr.  Rhoads  set  forth  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  during  his  term  of  ofSce  and 
described  the  progress  made  by  the 
society.  He  went  on  to  discuss  the  overall 
cancer  problem  and  list  the  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  cancer  as  well 
as  the  hopes  in  research  leads  which 
needs  to  be  pursued. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  speech, 
I  believe,  is  the  plea  for  a  more  vigorous 
attack  on  cancer  with  greatly  increased 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Rhoads.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
panel  appointed  by  me  imder  Senate 
Resolution  376  to  report  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Cwnmittee  on  the  cancer 
problem,  suggests  that  the  panel  will 
have  a  very  significant  and  very  in- 
teresting report  to  make  later  this  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech,  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1970.  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

CANcnt  Controls  in  the  I970's 
Thank  you  ^t^.   Adams,   members  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  this  organised  attack  on  the  cancer 
problem. 

It  is  the  happy  custom  of  this  organization 
to  permit  the  President  the  platform  as  be 
completes  the  term  of  office  and  this  not 
only  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
all  of  you  lor  the  great  honor  of  this  position, 
which  I  do  most  sincerely,  but  of  thanking 
the  staff,  my  colleagues  on  the  National 
Board  of  CHrectors.  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  all  of  the  cancer  family, 
lor  their  wonderful  support  of  the  cause 
during  the  past  year. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  total  funds 
raised  continue  to  go  upwards  desplt«  foul 


economic  weather  to  a  new  high  of  nearly 
65  million  dollars.  For  this  I  would  thank 
particularly  Pess  Parker,  our  National  Cru- 
sade Chairman,  and  his  partner.  Mrs.  WU- 
Uam  W.  Tolman:  Charles  Beualng.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Crusade  Committee,  with 
whom  a  person  could  scarcely  have  lunch 
without  revising  his  will,  and  John  Bwing. 
Vice  President  for  Cruxade  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  Actually  I  think  our  thanks 
should  go  to  the  nearly  2  oillllon  volunteers 
in  more  than  3.0O0  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

In  my  role  as  President  I  would  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  executives  and  admlnLnrators 
who  constantly  endeavor  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  staff  and  effectiveness  of  volun- 
teers. One  example  of  these  efforts  has  been 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  ac> 
counting  and  auditing,  making  It  possible 
through  a  single  accounting  Arm  to  present 
a  full  accounUng  to  the  public  which  has 
placed  great  confidence  and  trust  In  us. 

The  next  step  which  the  Society  manage- 
ment la  undertaking  Is  a  system  of  modem 
Qnancial  management,  employing  the  effi- 
ciency and  speed  of  computerization  to  bring 
our  organization  the  benefits  of  science  as 
applied  to  financial  recording  and  reporting. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  division  and  unit 
will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  activity. 

This  occasion  gives  the  President  the  op- 
portunity of  reporting  in  some  sense  his 
stewardship  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
more  Importantly,  affords  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  present  status  on  the  fight 
against  cancer,  the  recent  accomplishments 
and  the  more  compelling  opportunities  for 
the  years  ahead.  Statistics  would  indicate 
that  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  323.000 
deaths  from  cancer  in  1969  would  not  have 
occurred  had  it  not  been  for  cigarette  smok- 
ing. This  Is  an  area  In  which  the  Society  has 
excelled  far  beyond  expectation. 

The  fact  that  there  are  now  29  million  ex- 
dgarette  smokers  who  have  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  our  organization  and  others  that 
their  Uvea  would  be  shortened  if  they  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  is  a  statistic  that  few  would 
have  predicted  a  few  years  ago.  In  addition, 
the  cessation  of  cigarette  advertlalng  on  radio 
and  TV  two  months  from  now  could  be 
termed  a  sociological  milestone  in  altering  a 
life-style  that  has  taken  countless  and  need- 
less lives  for  a  half  century  and  more. 

In  1969,  the  Society  gave  birth  to  the  new 
Clinical  Investigation  program — authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Laboratory  to  the  bedside  and 
to  provide  vital  Information  about  cancer 
by  study  of  the  patient  himself.  That  this  is 
a  rich  area  for  attracting  productive  people 
in  research  Is  seen  in  the  award  statutlcs  for 
the  first  year  of  operation.  Out  of  146  applica- 
tions for  Clinical  Investigation.  104  received 
scientific  approval  although  it  was  financially 
possible  to  grant  only  32  of  the  most  promis- 
ing. 

I  could  well  describe  progress  and  effective- 
ness of  many  other  programs  if  Ume  per- 
mitted but  accounts  of  these  are  available 
to  you  in  various  reports  being  made  here  this 
week. 

In  summarizing  where  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Decade  of  the  Seventies,  two 
polntA  appear  to  be  significant: 

One.  cancer  is  not  a  single  disease  but  a 
whole  group  of  diseases  and  the  hope  for  a 
single  cause,  or  a  single  cure  is  unrealistic. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  scope 
of  the  cancer  problem  here — 52  million  cases 
among  those  Americans  now  alive.  34  million 
deaths  at  present  cure  rates — enormous  hoe- 
pltaliaatlon  expenses  and  a  loss  of  produc- 
tivity estimated  at  more  than  20  blUlon  dol. 
lars.  Against  this  OoUath  of  an  enemy,  we 
have  only  the  little  David  of  a  one-dollar  per- 


person  per-year  national  budget  for  cancer 
research — for  the  effort  to  avert  aU  this 
suffering  and  grief. 

So  long  as  we  believe  that  the  giant  had  a 
vulnerable  spot,  as  Goliath  did.  and  thot  some 
bright  young  man  could  hit  It  with  a  single 
shot,  perhaps  It  did  not  make  much  sense 
to  spend  more.  Now  that  most  of  us  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
cancer  Is  a  multitude  of  problems  which  will 
require  separate  solutions,  we  need  to  re- 
evaluate our  priorities. 

Second,  cancer  research  Is  paying  off.  As 
evidence  of  this  we  have  seen : 

A  fifty  per  cent  reduction  In  the  death 
rate  from  cervical  cancer. 

A  chemical  treatment  for  choriocarcinoma, 
effecting  75  per  cent  five-year  cures;  and 
almost  as  much  for  Burkltt's  lymphoma. 

A  remarkable  Improvement  In  the  results 
of  treatment  of  acute  lymphatic  leukemia 
using  new   techniques  of  chemotherapy. 

Apparent  cure  of  Hodgklns  Disease  by  new 
radiological  techniques  for  early  disease  and 
extended  survival  for  advanced  disease  using 
chemotherapy. 

The  ever  clearer  proof  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  the  bulk  of  lung  cancer  and  re- 
search studies  with  dogs  which  show  that 
the  filter  significantly  reduces  pathological 
changes  in  the  lung. 

Development  of  a  blood  test  to  old  the 
diagnosis  of  the  commonest  of  the  Internal 
cancers,  those  of  the  large  bowel. 

I  believe  the  first  point  about  the  multiple 
nature  of  cancer  is  essential  to  a  realistic 
approach  to  solving  the  problem.  The  hope 
that  some  sudden  and  dramatic  approach 
to  the  cancer  problem  will  quickly  emerge 
weakens  the  will  to  fight  cancer  on  a  broad 
front;  It  weakens  the  will  to  organize  a  mas- 
sive attack:  It  weakens  the  will  to  gird  for 
the  long  fight  by  preparing  fresh  minds  for 
research  in  the  cancer  field. 

Point  two — that  cancer  researK:h  )s  now 
paying  off— la  essenual  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  rationally  support  a  truly 
massive  attack  on  cancer  without  the  evi- 
dence that  the  millions  of  dollars  already 
spent— even  though  they  have  not  solved 
the  cancer  problem  entirely — have,  in  fact, 
solved  a  highly  significant  part  of  it  and 
have  yielded  a  very  rich  return  In  human 
productivity. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  believe  the 
directions  are  clear.  The  ACS  programs  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  effort  In  public  in- 
formation and.  public  education.  We  under- 
write a  major  part  of  the  effort  In  pro- 
fessional education.  And  the  nearly  22  mil- 
lion dollars  we  devote  to  research  this  year 
support  some  of  the  most  significant  and 
promising  projects  In  30  years  of  cancer 
research. 

The  cancer  problem  breaks  down  into 
prevention,  early  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
the  study  of  increased  resistance  In  the  host. 

In  the  area  of  prevention,  of  course,  it  has 
already  been  amply  demonstrated  that  thou- 
sands of  lives  can  be  saved  by  removing  the 
factors  in  the  environment  which  cause  can- 
cer. An  example  is  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
cause  of  lung  cancer;  or  sensible  protection 
from  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun;  or  the  con- 
trol of  pre-cancerous  lesions  such  as  certain 
types  of  moles;  or  the  constant  vigilance  of 
government  agencies  In  Identifying  and  re- 
moving possible  canccr-causlng  substances 
from  the  marketplace. 

We  must  continue  to  emphasize  these  pro- 
cedures, looking  to  the  day  when  more  di- 
rect methods  of  prevention  will  go  a  step 
further  by  developing  vaccines  that  will  es- 
tablish Immunity  against  carcinogens. 

Of  equal  importance  today  Is  early  diag- 
nosis. We  surely  have  seen  evidence  of  this 
through  the  development  tO.  exfoliative  c>iol- 
ogy  which  produced  the  Pap  test.  But  better 
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diagnostic  procedures  alone  are  not  enough. 
The  program  to  Increase  public  conscious- 
ness about  the  warning  signals  and  the  an- 
nual checkup  program  must  be  strength- 
ened. Here,  I  would  say  that  the  practicing 
physician,  and  the  ^eciailst  as  well,  play  a 
viul  role.  As  evidenced  in  one  of  the  studies 
conducted  for  the  Society,  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  public  will  respond  to  the  plba 
for  an  annual  checkup  it  people  are  con- 
vinced that  their  physicians  are  in  favor  of 
the  annual  checkup. 

As  for  Increasing  man's  resistance  to  can- 
cer, there  la  the  possibility  that  new  modal- 
ities will  be  developed  to  achieve  this  goal. 
In  recent  years  a  foundation  has  been  laid  m 
fundamental  research  to  open  new  avenues  to 
practical  methods  of  applying  immunology 
against  cancer.  Recent  studies  have  empha- 
sized the  relation  between  cancerous  growths 
and  their  blood  supply  In  experimental  ani- 
mals. These  observations  yield  still  another 
point  of  attack. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  then,  the 
scope  of  progress  made  by  this  organization 
is  Impressive  and  I  think  it  Is  necessary  now 
to  make  this  fact  ever  more  visible  to  the 
people  of  this  nation,  that  we  may  summon 
more  participation  and  more  support  in  this 
promising  era  of  cancer  control. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
In  1970  has  been  the  passage  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of  a  resolution  by  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  sponsored  by  53 
Senators,  calling  for  a  program  for  a  solution 
to  the  cancer  problem  in  the  Seventies,  Sen- 
ator Torborough  hopes  that  the  problem  can 
be  cracked  by  the  bl-centennial  year  of  1976. 

Under  this  resolution,  a  panel  of  consult- 
aats  was  organized — 13  from  the  professions 
and  13  from  the  latty.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  consultants  in  this  group. 
We  have  worked  very  hard  over  the  summer 
to  prepare  a  blueprint  for  the  Senate  Indicat- 
ing how  we  felt  an  alt-out  program  against 
cancer  could  be  developed.  The  Committee  re- 
port is  not  yet  final  but  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  Is  general  agreement,  that  the  pres- 
ent program  is  good,  and  that  any  new  de- 
velopments proposed  should  not  be  permitted 
to  Interfere  with  continuing  and  expanding 
present  programs  and  goals.  It  is  also  clear 
that  there  la  much  manpower  and  many  fa- 
clliltes  for  cancer  research  which  are  not 
being  put  to  work  at  existing  funding  levels. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  appropriations 
sho\ild  be  immediately  increased  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  efforts  of  these  individuals, 
many  of  whom  have  been  developed  and 
trained  in  cancer  research  through  fellow- 
ships provided  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try a  number  of  notable  institutions  where 
the  problem  of  cancer  can  be  attacked,  both 
at  the  patient  level,  the  animal  level  and  the 
cellular  level,  and,  indeed,  the  sub-cellular 
level.  It  would  seem  in  order  to  Increase  the 
number  of  the.se  Institutions  and  to  Increase 
their  geographic  distribution. 

Beyond  this  it  appears  that  great  gains  can 
be  made  through  earlier  diagnosis  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  It  will  be  possible  to  expand  a  sys- 
tem of  local  dii^nostic  clinics  possibly  re- 
lated more  closely  to  the  major  cancer  fa- 
cilities to  bring  the  newest  diagnostic  aids 
closer  to  patients  and  thus  to  increase  tlie 
chances  of  earlier  diagnosis. 

The  larger  cancer  centers  should: 

1.  Provide  examples  for  the  best  possible 
care  and  diagnosis; 

2.  Make  possible  the  best  treatment  of 
complicated  cancers  requiring  specialized  fa- 
cilities; 

3.  Bring  together  under  one  roof  with  the 
patients  who  have  the  actual  problems,  sci- 
entists at  all  levels  who  ore  working  on  these 
problems. 


Problems  found  In  dealing  with  patients 
will  not  Infrequently  be  of  interest  to  both 
the  clinical  Investigators  and  basic  scientists. 

Information  obtained  through  these  cen- 
trally coordinated  facilities  should  make  it 
possible  to  evaluate  new  drugs,  new  methods 
of  diagnosis,  new  methods  of  treatment  more 
rapidly — and  read  this  information  back  to 
the  individuals  planning  treatment  and  plan- 
ning future  investigations. 

Such  a  group  of  facilities  should  also  In- 
crease and  improve  studies  in  the  psychology 
of  health  maintenance  examinations,  and  it 
should  facilitate  the  best  possible  follow-up 
for  patients  who  have  bad  cancer  and  who 
have  been  treated.  It  should  also  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  as  it  affects  cancer,  utilizing  a 
number  of  different  patterns  as  may  seem 
appropriate  to  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  problem 
of  cancer  can  be  solved  within  six  years  or 
ten  years  or  any  finite  time,  but  U  la  the 
opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem  a  long  time  that  the  gains  al- 
ready obtained  in  cancer  can  be  continued 
at  an  accelerated  rate  and  the  great  progress 
In  basic  research  in  the  last  two  decades 
makes  It  highly  probable  that  curative 
methods  will  be  developed  for  a  number  of 
additional  forms  of  the  disease. 

Eventually  prevention  is  likely  to  save  the 
most  lives  as  it  has  In  so  nutny  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases.  Many  and  probably  most 
of  the  occupational  cancers  are  already  being 
prevented. 

The  studies  of  epidemiology  of  cancer  in 
this  country  and  in  other  nations  strongly 
suggest  that  environmental  factors  are  dom- 
inant in  a  majority  of  cancers,  and  I  believe 
that  continued  and  careful  search  will  Iden- 
tify the  critical  factors,  most  of  which  now 
elude  us. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
human  patterns  of  resistance  to  cancer.  And 
more  emphasis  in  this  field  will  advance  the 
goal  of  cancer  control. 

Finally  I  believe  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  this  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety Is  again  evidence  of  the  unity  of  spirit 
of  a  determined  people  from  all  50  states  to 
make  cancer  control  a  reality.  Again  and 
again  we  recognize  the  need  for  a  national 
effort  to  overcome  cancer.  The  strength  and 
success  of  the  fight  against  cancer  is  many 
times  enhanced  through  concerted  effort.  Our 
greatest  ideal  Is  the  support  of  all  the  people 
with  the  same  goals,  the  same  direction  and 
the  same  leadership. 

So  much  depends  on  science  In  the  Decade 
of  the  Seventies — improvements  ranging  from 
better  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  Its 
own  findings  to  the  intricacies  of  human  cell 
chemistry.  But  the  final  testing  place  for  the 
fight  against  cancer  will  be  the  human  spirit. 
The  final  conquest  of  this  disease  depends  on 
man's  will  to  improve  his  own  lot,  and  his 
willingness  to  devote  the  resources  and  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  win.  What  we  win 
win  not  be  for  oursetve.*;  alone  but  for  all 
mankind. 


THE  POSTELECTION  SESSION  OF 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  as  we  re- 
sume the  business  of  Congress  today.  I 
am  gratified  tiiat  we  can  do  so  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  relative  calm  so  far  as  the 
outlook  for  labor-management  peace  is 
concerned. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  most 
grievously  wounded  and  most  responsible 
for  settlement  of  the  automobile  strike, 
I  am  relieved  that  this  tragic  and  costly 
strike  appears  to  be  near  an  end.  The 


strike  has  been  a  very  great  loss  not 
only  for  the  worlters  and  the  company, 
but  for  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
Nation. 

We  are  setting  out  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. (Ml  the  first  postelection  session — 
what  the  press  calls  a  "lame  duck"  ses- 
sion— since  1950. 

Paging  through  a  historical  diction- 
ary of  American  political  terms  published 
by  Detroit's  Wayne  State  University.  I 
learned  that  the  term  "lame  duck"  dates 
back  to  the  1700's  in  England.  Then  it  ap- 
plied to  financiers  who  liad  gone  bank- 
rupt. 

By  1839  there  were  references  in  this 
country  to  "lame  ducks"  obliged  to  "wad- 
dle" out  of  Wall  Street. 

By  Civil  War  times,  the  "lame  duck- 
had  been  transfonned  into  a  "broken 
down  politician."  This  meaning  sur- 
vived until  the  20th  amendment,  intro- 
duced by  Nebraska's  Senator  George  Nor- 
ris,  was  passed  in  1933.  It  reduced  the 
"lame  duck"  period  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  13  months  to  the  present  2 
months. 

Back  in  March  1927,  when  Senator 
Norris*  amendment  was  half  way  througli 
its  ID-year  incubation.  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  was  a  principal  advo- 
cate. He  worried  about  the  influence  of 
"lame  duck"  Members  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who  frequently  were  so 
numerous  they  could  help  push  through 
key  legislation  long  after  their  constitu- 
ents had  repudiated  them.  Political  lame 
ducks,  he  said,  "are  very  tractable,  very 
docile,  and  usually  under  the  promise  of 
a  job  will  vote  any  way  demanded  of 
them."  Furthermore,  he  found  these  lame 
ducks  were  "sore  ducks."  disgruntled, 
dissatisfied,  with  bad  tempers. 

Forty-three  years  later,  that  Is  not 
true  of  the  shorter  term  lame  ducks 
among  us. 

Today,  the  derogatory  connotations  of 
"lame  duck"  have  largely  disappeared. 
None  of  us,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 
look  upon  our  'lame  ducks  ' — either  those 
who  stood  for  reelection  unsuccessfully 
or  tliose  who  did  not  run  for  reelection — 
with  anything  but  the  highest  regard. 
And  we  will  value  their  help  in  complet- 
ing the  work  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf)  .  What  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate?  Is  there  further  mominu 
basiness? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  KENT  STATE  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
happens  that  I  just  came  Into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Ohio,  made  some  remarks 
about  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  DniTer- 
sityla5tMay4. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
May  4,  a  beautiful,  sunshiny  day.  shortly 
after  high  noon.  ■  terrible  tragedy  oc- 
curred on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University  In  Ohio. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  now  that 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  made  an  abomi- 
nable mistake  in  calling  to  the  city  of 
Kent  and  to  the  Kent  Slate  University 
a  womout,  tired  group  of  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  been  called  out  in 
the  Cleveland  and  Akron  area  on  April 
29.  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
unruly  wildcat  strike  of  two  factions  of 
the  Teamsters  Union  in  the  Akron- 
Cleveland  area. 

It  is  stated  to  me  that  those  guards- 
men who  were  in  the  Cleveland-Akron 
area  had  had  but  about  4  hours'  sleep  in 
3  nights,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
injured  by  Teamsters. 

However.  In  the  evening  of  Saturday. 
May  2.  the  factions  settled  their  strike, 
which  had  been  a  bloody  strike. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTDJa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Governor  Rhodes 
could  have  sent  to  Kent  two  companies 
of  National  Guard  Military  Police  from 
Warren,  Oliio.  in  the  adjoining  county. 
He  did  not  choose  to  do  Uiat.  He  should 
not  have  called  any  National  Guard  unit 
that  night.  Hindsight  Is  better  than  fore- 
sight, but  he  should  have  liad  sense 
enough  to  call  into  Kent  and  on  Kent 
State  campus  our  State  highway  patrol, 
which  is  a  tiighly  respected  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  Instead  of  doing  that,  un- 
fortunately, he  called  in  the  NaUonal 
Guard. 

On  Monday.  May  4,  there  were  no  riots 
whatever  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University.  Shortly  after  noon,  the 
guardsmen,  angered  no  doubt  because 
when  they  hurled  tear  gas  canisters  some 
of  the  students  hurled  the  canisters  beck 
and  the  tear  gas  was  escaping  suddenly 
shot  to  kill,  firing  61  shots. 

Four  Kent  State  students,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  were  killed  One  of  them,  Sandy 
Schever  was  on  the  university  commons 
on  her  way  to  a  speech  therapy  class. 
Sandy  was  one  of  the  first  killed.  She 
was  shot  and  killed  at  a  distance  of  130 
yards  from  the  front  line  of  guardsmen. 
Her  school  books  lay  on  the  ground  be- 
side her  bloodstained  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  defending 
President  White  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity. I  do  not  know  lum.  But  I  do  know 
that  he  never  requested  the  National 
Guard  to  come  there.  I  do  know  that  he 
was  shocked  when  he  learned  that  the 
guardsmen  had  live  ammunition  in  their 
guns.  He  did  not  ask  the  Governor  to  send 
in  any  guardsmen  to  his  campus.  But  on 
that  afternoon,  four  students  were 
killed  and  nine  were  wounded. 

Of  all  those  13  boys  and  girls  killed 
and  wounded  by  National  Guardsmen, 
only  two  were  struck  in  the  front.  One 
of  them  was  Jelfrty  Miller  who  was  shot 


and  killed  at  a  distance  of  85  to  90  yards 
from  the  first  line  of  guardsmen.  The 
other  was  Joseph  Lewis  who  was 
wounded  and  the  closest  of  all  the  stu- 
dents to  the  front  line  of  guardsmen.  He 
was  about  60  feet  from  the  front  line  of 
the  guardsmen.  He  had  thrown  no  rocks. 
He  had  resorted  to  no  violence  whatever. 
He  made  an  obscene  gesture  and  a 
guardsman  named  Shafer  shot  him.  All 
others  were  struck  in  the  side  or  t»ck. 
Dean  Kahler,  who  is  hospitalized, 
paralyzed  from  tils  waist  down,  was  fac- 
ing away  from  the  National  Guardsmen. 
He  was  struck  at  a  distance  of  300  feet. 
Another  boy.  Robert  Stamps,  of  my  city 
of  Cleveland,  was  609  feet  distant  from 
the  foremost  National  Guardsmen,  more 
than  two  football  fields  away.  The 
guantemans  bullet  struck  him  In  the 
buttocks,  penetrated  his  entire  body, 
missed  his  spinal  column  by  less  than  an 
inch,  and  exited  in  front.  How  could  any 
grand  jiu-y  say  that  he  was  to  blame  for 
that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  while  the 
Chair  tries  to  obtain  order?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  will  not  dwell 
tn  this  at  length,  Mr.  President.  I  seldom 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
any  statement  made  by  Vice  President 
AcHiw.  But  on  May  7,  less  than  a  week 
after  the  Kent  State  tragedy,  the  Vice 
President  was  interviewed  on  television 
and  questioned  at»ut  the  tragedy  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University.  When 
asked  if  he  thought  the  guardsmen  "went 
too  far"  in  their  response,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident replied.  "Oh  yes,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that." 
He  steted: 

Tile  officers  and  guardcmen  responsible  for 
the  sbaotlng  and  for  the  killing  of  those 
four  students,  should  be  ciurged  with  mur- 
der—not murder  in  tlae  arst  degree.  Where 
there  la  no  premeditation  but  simply  an 
overrespoDse  in  the  heart  ol  anger,  titet 
results  In  IcilUng,  It's  murder. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  In  Ohio.  Mr. 
President,  we  term  that  second  degree 
murder. 

We  have  regular  grand  juries;  we  have 
regular  Federal  grand  Juries.  But  the  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio,  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Rhodes,  convened  a  special 
Portage  County  grand  Jury. 

I  report  that  the  two  special  counsel 
appointed  to  direct  it  and  assist  It  are 
political  friends  and  supporters  of  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes. 

He  appointed  as  special  prosecutors 
Scabury  Ford.  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Portage 
County,  and  Robert  Baljeat,  a  lawyer 
and  a  close  political  friend  of  Governor 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  President,  that  Portage  County 
special  grand  jury  was  a  fakery  from  the 
start. 

Approximately  100  FBI  investigators, 
over  a  2-week  period,  intejvlewed  thou- 
sands of  students,  professors,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  and  men.  and  they 
reported : 


We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  claim 
of  the  NaUonal  Ouard  that  their  Uvee  were 
endangered  by  the  students  was  fabricated 
subsequent  to  the  event. 

But  these  friends  of  Governor  Rhodes, 
who  wanted  to  clear  him  for  declaring 
martial  law  and  sending  in  the  Guard 
never  submitted  to  the  special  grand 
Jury  nor  placed  before  it  this  Informa- 
tion. 

The  RepubUcan  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Portage  County.  Robert  Kane,  and  tlie 
two  special  counsel  were  there  to  wlilte- 
wash  the  National  Guard.  If  they  had 
done  otherwise,  they  would  have  been 
condemning  their  political  friend.  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes,  the  man  who  appointed 
them.  This  was  fakery.  Not  one  guard- 
man  was  indicted.  The  special  grand 
jury  was  directed  by  these  friends  of 
Governor  Rhodes  and  they  indicted  24 
students  and  one  professor. 

There  had  been  rioting  in  the  town  of 
Kent  on  the  preceding  Saturday  night 
and  on  that  night  the  ROTC  building 
was  burned. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber and  I  say  now  that  any  student  who 
bums  an  ROTC  building  or  breaks  store 
windows  should  not  only  be  expelled 
from  the  university  but  also  prosecuted 
and  Indicted  by  a  regular  grand  jury. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent  to  proceed  for  an   additional    10 

minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  indeed:  I  am 

liappy    to   yield   to    the   Senator  from 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  missed  the  earlier 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  All 
of  us  who  have  read  the  Conoissional 
Record  on  this  matter  realize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oiiio  has 
made  an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  the  detailed 
study  be  lias  made  of  tliis  whole  tragic 
problem  from  its  earliest  days.  He  has 
made  many  valuable  statements  and 
comments.  He  has  been  Interviewed  by 
reporters  who  have  written  many  news- 
IMper  articles  which  I  believe  have  il- 
luminated our  imderstanding  in  the 
Senate  of  these  events. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in 
this  area  and  for  his  responsiveness  once 
again  today  in  making  additional  com- 
ments. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  in  the 
remaining  time  which  has  been  made 
available  to  him,  whether  he  Intends  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission report  on  the  Kent  State  tragedy 
and  what  value  he  places  on  that  report. 
It  could  very  well  be  material  which  has 
escaped  my  attention,  but  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  those  comments  and  what- 
ever he  might  be  able  to  add  because  it 
was  clearly  my  impression  that  the  Com- 
misssion's  report  did  pres^ent  extreniely 
useful  and  helpful  comments  wiiich  I 
thought  were  of  great  value  and  upon 
which  I  would  be  Interested  in  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  appre- 
ciate the  personal  reference  he  made  to 
me.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  me  to 
advert  to  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest.  Follow- 
ing a  lengthy  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion reached  its  conclusion,  witich  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite,  of  course,  of  the  spe- 
cial grand  jury  appointed  to  whitewash 
the  National  Guard  and  to  pat  Governor 
Rhodes  on  tlie  back. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest: 

Even  If  the  guardsmen  raced  danger,  it 
was  not  a  danger  which  called  for  lethal 
force.  The  61  shots  by  28  guardsmen  certainly 
cannot  l>e  justified.  The  Kent  tragedy  must 
surely  mark  the  last  time  that  loaded  rifles 
are  Issued  as  a  matter  of  course  to  guards- 
men confronting  student  demonstrators. 

Mr.  President,  after  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation by  100  FBI  agents  on  the 
campus  at  Kent  State  University,  and  in 
Kent  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio  in  which 
they  interviewed  guardsmen,  students, 
and  townsmen,  over  a  period  of  2  weeks, 
the  FBI  reported: 

Most  of  the  National  Guardsmen  who  did 
fire  their  weapons  do  not  specifically  claim 
they  fired  because  their  lives  v.  ?re  in  danger. 
Rather,  they  generally  state  in  their  narra- 
tive that  they  fired  after  they  heard  others 
fire. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim 
by  the  National  Guard  that  their  lives  were 
endangered  by  the  students  was  fabricated 
subsequent  to  the  event. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  yield  fiu-ther.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  Senator  knew  about  Po- 
lice Ciiief  Allen  from  New  Haven,  one  of 
the  most  respected  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  this  country,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  for  that  reason — and 
I  think  that  those  who  have  been  associ- 
ated with  his  record  would  certainly 
reach  that  same  assumption.  I  believe 
Chief  Allen  made  some  comments  on  this 
subject  and  I  believe  It  would  be  useful — 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  has 
those  references  at  hand — but  I  was 
wondermg,  in  a  general  way,  whether 
the  Senator  was  familiar  with  Chief  Al- 
len's comments,  and  whether  the  Sena- 
tor would  characterize  those  comments 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Chief  Allen  is  a 
nationally  known  and  highly  respected 
law  enforcement  officer.  He  blamed  the 
National  Guardsmen.  He  and  others  said 
that  the  National  Guard  fabricated  their 
stories  that  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
fire.  The  facts  are,  and  I  believe  he  Is 
familiar  with  those  facts,  that  not  one 
guardsman  was  injured  on  Monday.  May 
4,  1970,  at  any  time  that  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  them  fainted,  perhaps 
from  the  tear  gas.  Another  one  had  a 
heart  attack.  But  not  one  of  the  Guards- 
men required  even  first  aid  treatment. 

As  to  the  nine  students  who  were 
wounded  and  the  four  who  were  killed, 
none  of  them  was  a  radical.  Not  one  of 
them  had  paitlcipated  in  any  disorders 
either  on  the  campus,  or  in  don-ntown 
Kent  the  previous  Saturday  night.  There 
was  disorder  in  the  city  on  Saturday 
night,  because  the  mayor  of  the  city 


suddenly  changed  the  curfew  time  from 
9  pm.  to  8  p.m.,  so  that  many  of  those 
who  were  walking  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Kent  anytime  after  8  pjn. — the  night 
when  the  students  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity like  to  go  downtown — were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  Jail  and  man- 
handled by  the  city  police. 

They  were  held  In  jail  all  that  night 
and  were  not  permitted  to  telephone  their 
parents.  In  the  morning,  those  who  had 
spent  that  night  in  jail  were  all  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  S50  fine  to  the  Kent  city 
police. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Chief  Aliens  com- 
ments, who,  as  I  said.  Is  really  one  of 
the  great  law-enforcement  men  in  this 
country  today,  and  who  made  a  detailed 
study  of  this  matter,  came  up  with  the 
right  conclusion,  as  was  correctly  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Now  1  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  parents  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  young  people 
who  were  shot  In  the  back  and  who  had 
very  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  demon- 
strations going  on  at  that  time,  incurred 
enormous  medical  bills  rurmlng  into  the 
tens  ol  thousands  of  dollars,  many  of  the 
fathers  having  served  with  distinction  In 
the  Second  World  War.  all  hard-working 
people,  incurring  these  very  expensive 
medical  bills:  and  we  find  out  how  dif- 
ficult it  Is  for  any  of  them  not  only  to 
pay  those  bills  but  also  the  extraordi- 
nary expensive  legal  fees  which  will  have 
to  be  paid.  Fortiuately,  they  have  a 
number  of  volunteer  lawyers  and  others, 
trying  to  help  represent  them.  But  any- 
one knows  that  legal  fees  rim  into  con- 
siderable cost  for  them  to  get  any  kind 
of  compensation  for  their  heavy  ex- 
penses. 

I  can  make  some  brief  comment  on 
this,  because  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  number  of  young  people 
from  Kent  State,  as  well  as  Jackson 
State,  in  trying  to  develop  some  avail- 
ability of  resources  for  the  continuing 
medical  and  legal  expenses,  and,  what 
is  most  tragic,  the  burial  expenses  in- 
curred by  these  families.  These  are  often 
facts  that  are  overlooked. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
could  make  any  comments  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  unfortiuiate  tiiat  Dean  Kahler. 
one  of  the  first  shot,  was  300  feet  from 
the  front  line  of  guardsmen.  He  is  still 
hospitalized.  He  is  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  He  was  facing  away  from 
the  National  Guardsmen  at  that  distance 
of  300  feet.  The  expense  to  his  family  up 
to  the  present  time  has  exceeded  $15,000 
for  his  care  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  3  adiUtional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Joseph  Lewis  was 
closest  to  the  front  line  of  guardsmen.  He 
was  60  feet  distant.  Only  Jeffrey  Miller, 
who  was  85  to  90  yards  distant,  and 
Joseph  Lewis  were  shot  from  the  front. 


Donald  MacKenrie  was  .shot  in  the  back 
of  his  neck.  He  was  750  feel  distant  from 
the  guardsmen.  His  family  has  incurred 
expense  of  more  than  $7,000  to  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  Ihe  young  boy  who  was  paralyzed? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  No.  Dean  kahler 
was  the  boy  who  is  paralyzed.  His  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  a  football  coach.  He  «as 
a  well-beloved  boy  on  the  campus  He 
was  shot  in  the  back  at  a  distance  of 
300  feet  He  will  be  paralyzed  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Robert  Stamps  was  shot  at  a  distance 
of  609  feet.  That  is  twice  the  distance  of 
a  football  field.  Tiie  bullet  struck  him  in 
the  back. 

Mr.  President,  all  1  have  to  say  regard- 
ing Robert  White  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity is  that  he  had  a  right  to  resent, 
as  any  person  has  a  right  to  resent, 
guardsmen  taking  over  the  campus  of 
that  university  which  was  then  in  com- 
plete operation. 

Governor  Rhodes  made  an  abominable 
blunder.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  U.S.  Senator, 
and  the  primary  election  was  the  next 
day.  Of  course,  that  gave  Governor 
Rliodes  the  chance  to  say.  "I  am  for  law 
and  order.  I  sent  the  National  Guard  in 
to  take  over."  And  they  did  take  over 
with  a  vengeance. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Governor 
Rhodes  was  defeated  the  next  day.  even 
if  it  was  by  only  3.000  votes,  by  Robert 
Taf  t.  who  will  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
next  January. 

Governor  Rhodes  deserved  to  be  de- 
feated. He  had  other  alternatives  to  pur- 
sue. All  he  had  to  do  if  he  was  fearful 
of  disorders  on  the  campus  was  to  order 
the  university  closed.  However,  he  did 
not  choose  to  do  that. 

That  special  county  grand  jury  Is  a 
fakery  and  a  fraud.  It  Is  a  di-ead  portent, 
indeed,  when  a  group  of  friends  of  the 
Governor — who  will  soon  be  an  ex- 
Govemor — including  his  close  political 
friend.  Adjutant  General  Del  Coi-so — 
who  will  be  out  like  a  light  next  Janu- 
ary— could,  through  tills  special  grand 
Jury,  exonerate  the  National  Guards- 
men who  did  the  killine. 

I  have  said  there  was  violence  In  the 
city  of  Kent  on  the  precetling  Saturday 
night  Howe.er,  the  FBI  agents  made  a 
complete  report  following  2  weeks  of 
thorough  Investigation  and  said  that  not 
one  of  those  students  who  were  killed  or 
wounded  was  a  radical  and  that  not  one 
had  participated  In  any  riots  downto«'n. 
Of  course,  tliere  was  no  riot  whatever  on 
the  campiis  of  Kent  State  University  on 
Monday,  May  4. 

It  was  a  teiTlble  thing  that  this  hap- 
pened and  that  11  of  the  13  students  "vere 
shot  In  the  back  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  that  four  of  those  13  were 
killed. 

A  special  grand  jury  was  then  called 
and  that  term  "grand  jury"  should  be 
spelled  with  small  letters,  that  Is  for  sure, 
because  their  only  job  was  to  whitewash 
the  National  Guard  of  my  State  and  favor 
Gov.  James  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  who  made 
the  most  abominable  blunder  he  has 
ever  niade  In  his  long  political  career, 
and  he  has  made  a  great  many  of  them. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  902)  to  amend  section  1162  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  State 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by 
or  against  Indians  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  14984)  to 
p*-ovide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
142.  359-363.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17970)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
McPai-l.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Lone  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MiHON,  Mr.  Csderberg,  Mr. 
Jonas.  Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


COMMUNICATIONS      FROM      EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Rcpt«T  or  Ae«oj*Atmcs  akd  Stack  AoMm- 

B-nUTION 

A  l«ti«r  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Nattonul  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  punuaat  to  law.  a  re- 
port to  Uie  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  SeJenoee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  setting 
forth  certain  Information  on  grants  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Rekut  or  AcatzanrifTS  roa  Pdbkicn  Cxnat^s- 
CTES  Ukdeb  Public  Law  480 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Uanager, 
Kxport  Marketing  Berrlce,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  no  foreljtn  currency  agreements 
under  PubUc  Law  460  were  entered  during 
the  period  September  and  October  (with  an 
Bocom|>anfing  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RapoftTB  ow  BxAPPOB-noNiCKNT  or  am 
ArpaoPRiATiON 

A  letter  from  the  I>eputy  Dlrectcn-.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection  and  uti- 
lisation," Forest  Service,  for  the  flacal  year 
1971.  boj  been  reapportioned  on  a  baais  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Approp nations, 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Offloe 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Exeeutlve 
Office  of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  JuaUce  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  for  "Salaries  and  expenaes." 
for  the  fiscal  year  IfiT],  baa  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necesalty  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rspoars  or  Assistant  Sec«etabt  or  Dctensc 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting  In  accordance  with  the 
provlatooa  oX  section  &3S  of  the  Department 


of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  I9S0,  and 
section  109  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriation  Act.  1960,  that  no  use 
was  made  of  funds  appropriated  In  the 
aforementioned  appropriation  acta  during 
the  period  January  1-June  30.  1970,  to  make 
paymenu  under  contracts  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  in  a  foreign  country  ex- 
cept where,  after  consultation  with  a  des- 
ignee of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
was  determined  tliat  the  use.  by  purctiase 
from  the  Treasury,  of  currencies  of  such 
country  acquired  p\U3uant  to  law  was  not 
feaalble  for  the  reason  that  the  TYeasiu-y  De- 
portment was  not  holding  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  the  country  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  report  on:  First,  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  other  Free  World  forces  m  Viet- 
nam, and  second,  support  of  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand,  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

BrPORT  or  RECEIPTS  AND  DlSBTTOSEMENTS  PEH- 
TAIXD«G  TO  TBI  DISPOSAL  or  SURPLt7S  Mn.1- 
TAET    StrrPLEKS.    EdlTIFMrNT    AND    MATEaiTL 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel,  *.nrt  for 
expenses  Involving  the  production  of  lumber 
and  Umt>er  products,  for  fiscal  year  1970 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

RxpOKi  OF  Indun  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hnoi  con- 
clusion of  Judicial  proceedings  regarding  the 
Aasinlbolne  Tribes  of  Indiana  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  and  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

BEPoar  ON  Location,  Katukk.  and  Esttmatcd 
Cost  or  pAciLrms  Project  Pioposed  To  Be 
Undektaken   roa  the  Aemt  Resebve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  location, 
nature,   and   estimated  cost   of   a   facUltlee 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve  at  the  Army  Reserve  Center, 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrloes. 

Repobt  on  Location.  Natube.  and  Estimated 
Cost  op  Paciuties  Pboject  Psoposed  To 
Be  Undkbtakzn  roa  the  Naval  Rescsve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) , 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  location. 
nature,    and  estimated   fxiet  of   a  facliltlee 
project  proposed  to  b«  undertaken  for  the 
Naval  R«aerve  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Baltimore,  Md.;  to  the  Commiccee  oo 
Armed  Servloia. 

Bepoct  or  Actual  PioctnucMEN'T  Rfcxxprs  roa 
Medicaz.  STocKpn.E  or  Civn.  Detenbe 
Emzxccmct  Supplies  and  EQtTiPMENT  Pub- 
poses 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  ao,  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servlcea. 

RbPOXT  oh  StBATBCSC  AMD  CamcAL  Matebials 

Stockpilzng  Pbogram 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  to  the  Congreae  oii 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling program  for  the  period  January  1  to 
June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


November  16,  1970 


Repobt  or  NoMSEa  or  Omcsas  on  Duty 
With  Headquabtebs.  Depabtment  or  the 
Abmy  and  Details)  to  the  Abmt  GsifEBAj:, 
Srorr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tranamitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters, Deportment  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to 
the  Army  General  Staff  on  September  30. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Commitlee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Orrrcz  or  Civu.  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
Federal  Contributions  Program  Equipment 
and  FaciliUea  for  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1970  (with  on  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pkoposed  Allowance  roa  REcaurriNc 

EXPEMSSa 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  autliorize  reimbursement  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  as- 
signed recruiting  duties  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  recruiting  of  personnel  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
Repobt  on  Depabtment  or  Detcnsb  PaoctrBE- 

MENT    From    Small   and   Otheb    BtrsiNESS 

Fib  MS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  Trom 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms  for  July- 
August  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 

NlMETT -SECOND  QUATrEKLT  REPORT  ON  EXPOBT 
CONTBOL 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  92d 
Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Contiol  covering 
the  second  quarter  of  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Repobt  on  Bobbowinc  Authobttt 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Report  on  Borrowing  Authority  for  the  pe- 
riod ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Majob  Natubal  Gas  Pxpeukes 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  fen*  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  map  showing 
major  natural  gas  pipelines,  as  of  June  30, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Repokt  on  Commtssabt  Acnvrmes  Oittside 
THE  Continental  United  States 

A  letter  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  traosmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Department  on  commissary  ac- 
Uvltles  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Electtuc  Utilitt  Depbkciation  Practices. 
lOM 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting.  Tor  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  publication. 
•'Electric  Utility  De[»-ec)ation  Practices.  1966" 
(wltti  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Repobt  on  thb  Medicabe  Program  bt  the 

Health     Insurance     Benettts     Advisobt 

CODNCtL 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  second  annuol  report  on  the 
Medicare  program  by  the  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Advisory  Council   (with  an  accom- 
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ponying  report);  to  tb%  Committee  on  Ti- 
nance. 

REPORT  or  Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  WELPSxa  or  Grants  Appbovsd 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  Department  of  grants 
approved  which  are  financed  wholly  with 
Federal  funds,  for  the  period  July  1,  1970  to 
September  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report   or   the   United   Statzs   TABirr 

A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Commissioner. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  20th  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agreemenu 
program  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports   or   Comptroller    Ocnerai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  U.S.  Assistance  in  Li- 
beria (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statemcnu  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
for  the  2-month  period  ended  August  31, 
1908.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, dated  October  15.  i970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  impro\'ements  needed  In 
management  of  Department  of  Defense  com- 
munications, doted  October  19,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  needed  In 
the  administration  of  the  Iowa  and  Kansas 
medicaid  progromf  by  the  fiscal  agents.  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
October  20,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
r«p<»-t);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rq>ort  regarding  the  need  for  improved 
administration  of  the  Government- wide 
Service  Benefit  Plan — Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  for  Federal  employees,  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commisalon,  dated  October  30,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  fees  and  charges  of  regula- 
tory agencies,  dated  October  23,  1970  (with 
on  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overstatement  of  contract 
target  cost  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  dated  October  26.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  from  Joint  use  of 
spectrometrlc  oil  analysis  equipment  by  the 
military  departments.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  October  37,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
GoTemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  case  history  showing  the 
need  for  Improvements  in  the  management 
of  overseas  military  construction  contracts. 
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Department  of  Defense,  dated  October  38. 
1970  (with  on  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Oovemmeot  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  related  to  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  motorized  equipment  in  wil- 
derness and  similar  areas.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  October  29.  1070  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  savings  through  increased 
screening  of  registrants  with  medical  condi- 
tions at  local  draft  boards.  Selective  Service 
System,  dated  November  9.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operauons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  attainable  by  elimi- 
nating duplicate  stocks  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  dated  November  10.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improved  con- 
trols to  insure  the  Identification  and  report- 
ing of  excess  land  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, dated  November  13,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Grant  Agbexment  WrrH  the 
Universitt  or  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  grant  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow.  Idaho,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "A  Case  Study  of 
In-Sltu  Rock  Deformauon  Behavior  for  the 
Design  of  Ground  Support  System  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Donations  Received  and  Aixoca- 

TioNs  Made  fbou  the  Funds  CoNTsiatnxD 

FOB  AoVA».CEMENT  OF  INDIAN   RACE.   BUREAU 

or  Indian  Ajtaibs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  dona- 
tions received  and  allocations  made  from  the 
fund  "14X8S63  Funds  Contributed  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Indian  Race.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs"  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  cm  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaire. 

Pboposed  Extension  or  Concession 
Contract 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  extension  of  a  concession 
contract  under  which  McCulloch  Propertlw, 
Inc.,  will  be  authorised  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate Lake  Mead  Marina  and  provide  related 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  within 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  Nevada, 
for   a    1-year   term   from  January    1,    1970. 
through  December  31,  1970  (with  an  aocom- 
panylng  paper);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Declare  That  Cer- 
tain Fedeballt  Owned  Land  Is  tfqj  *t 
Unttto    States    in    Tbust    fob    the    Fobt 
Belknap  Indian   Communxtt 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Commu- 
nity (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Pboposed  Legislation  to  Declare  that  Ceb- 
TAiN  Fedeballt  Owned  Land  Za  wtp  bt 
THE    United    States    pob    the    Pueblo    or 
CocHrn 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  declare  that  3.308  acres. 
more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  CochiU  (with  an  aocomponying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Declare  That  Cer- 
tain FntRKALLT  Owned  Lands  Are  Held  bt 
the    United    States    in    T^ubt    por    th« 
Pa itnx -SHOSHONE   Tribe   or    the   Fallon 
Reservation  and  Fallon  Colony.  Nevada 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    declare    that    certain    fedtrally 
owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United  Sutcs  in 
trust  for  the  Polute-Shostione  Tribe  of  the 
Fallon  Reservation  and  Fallon  Colony.  Ne- 
vada (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insutar  ASair&- 
Proposed  LccibXATloK  To  Decxjuu:  That  Cer- 
tain Public  Lands  Abb  Held  in  Trust  bt 
THE  UNriEo  States  for  the  Summit  Lake 

PaIUTE  TRtBE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  public 
lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  tlie  Summit  Lalte  Paiute  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  on  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Commitlee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Declare  That  Cer- 
tain Fedeballt  Owned  Lands  Within  the 
Whttk  Earth  Reservation  Shall  Be  Held 
BT  the  United  States  in   T^ust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
A  letter  from  tJie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting  a   draft  of   proposed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation shall  be  held  by  the  Umted  States  in 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  and 
for  other  purposes   (alth  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Depabtment  or  the 
Intebiob 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
AdmlnlBtratlon.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  reoelpts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1963,  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  Required  bt  the  Wateb  Reoources 
RcssABCH  Act  or  1904 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  purauant  to  law,  a  reix>rt  on 
projects  selected  for  funding  through  grants. 
contracts,  and  matching  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  educational  instituUonE.  private 
fouJidations  or  other  institutions,  and  with 
private  firms  (with  an  acoomponylng  report) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Pbeuminart  Report  or  the  First  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  TKaRrroBT  or  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Constitution- 
al Convention.  Territory  of  Guam,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Preliminary  Report 
of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam   (with  on  accompanying 
report):   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inx  ular  Affairs. 
SmPKNsioN  or  Deportatioh  of  Certain 

Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmit  ling,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportatitm  of 
oertain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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TaimO    PKETXKCNCS    AND     SZXTH     PMmcmxifCE 

Cl.AsszncATlOK5  roH  Certain  Aukns 
T*o  letters  from  the  Commisslonn'.  Im- 
migration und  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  relating  to  third  preference 
and  Btxth  preference  classiAcatlons  for  cer- 
tata  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
TcMpOBAiT  Aoutasion  Into  the  Vnttko 

States  op  Ccxtadt  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  JuKtlce.  transmitting,  pursant  to 
Jaw.  copies  of  orders  granting  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  Umiteo  States  or 
CmTAnir  Detectob  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admis- 
sion into  the  United  Scales  of  certain  defec* 
tor  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

Adjustment  of  status  to  Pekmanent  Besi- 
DCNCE  or  a  Certain  Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  relating 
to  the  application  for  permanent  status  of 
Mrs,  Syproa  Economldes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claims  or  Employees  Settled  bt 
TUE  Dxpartmcnt  or  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  claims  of  employees  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  personal  property  sustained  by  Lhem 
incident  to  their  service  which  the  Depart- 
ment settled  during  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Appointment  or  AoomoNAL  Jvdces 
TN  Five  US.  District  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  transmitUng  fl^draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  VS.  district  Judges 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

TllIRO   ANNOAL   RCPORT  OP  TME  FEDERAL   JOTH- 
CIAL    CENTER 

A   letter    from   the  Director,   the   Federal 

Judicial   Center   transmitting,   pursuant   to 

law,  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Center, 

dated  Ootoher  1. 1970  (with  an  accompanying 

report):  to  the  Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed   Lzgislation   to   Eetend   the   Ati- 

THORJTT  or  the  Aoministiator  or  Vrm- 

AN9'  ArrAiRs  TO  Establish  and  Carrt  Out  a 

Pbocram  or  Exchange  or  Medical  iNroi- 

MATIOM 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  section  S066  of  title  ,18,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program  of  exchange  of 
medical  Information  ( with  accompanying  pa- 
pers):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Border  Station  at  Calcxico.  CAUr. 
A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Administrator. 
General  Services  AdmlnlstratiDn.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  which 
contains  an  amendment  to  the  authorized 
Border  Station  at  Calexioo.  Calif,  {with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  VIQE  PRESIDENT; 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HovsK  Resolution  No.  333 
"  (Relative  to  Pinnacles  Wilderness  Area) 
"Whereas,   The  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment Is  an  area  of  unique  natural  beauty 
and  historical  importance;  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Park  Service,  in 
consultation  with  Gordon  K.  Patterson.  Su- 
perintendent of  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment, has  made  a  study  of  the  area;  and 

"Whereas.  It  was  suggested  that  5,330  acres 
In  the  southeabt  and  southwest  portions  of 
the  park  be  set  aside  as  a  wilderness  area, 
with  a  visitors'  center  and  through  road; 
and 

"Whereas.  This  proposal  has  met  the  ap- 
proval of  Congressman  Oubser.  Congress- 
man Talcott.  and  the  San  Benito  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 

"Whereas,  This  proposal  Is  now  threatened 
by  an  alternate  proposal  which  would  hinder 
the  timely  and  proper  development  of  the 
Pinnacles:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

"ReaolDed  by  the  Asaembljf  o/  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Congress  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  continue  with  all  possible  speed 
Its  plans  for  preservation  and  Improved  visi- 
tor UB«  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment: and  be  It  further 

••Reaolvea.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Quarterly 
County  Court,  of  KnoE  County,  Tenn.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Village  Board 
of  the  Village  of  Tonica,  111.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Gibson  City.  HI,,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
Herrln.  HI.,  praying  for  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  revenue  sharing:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Morton  Grove.  HI., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Conmuttee 
on  Finance. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  Salpan. 
Mariana  Islands  Legislature,  praying  for  the 
early  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Detroit  Lithu- 
anian Organisations  Center.  Detroit.  Mich., 
praying  for  the  continued  support  given 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  oolonlaUam  In 
Eastern  Europe:  to  the  Committee  oa  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Miami  Inter- 
national Airport  Ltona  Club,  endorsing  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Burger's  sugges- 
tion of  updating  our  natlonl  court  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Orders  Sons  of  Italy  In  Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enact- 


ment of  legislation  relating  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31,  1933  (48  SUt.  108)  (Rept.  No. 
91-1345). 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resoluUon  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
5  4488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bdarla  Jose- 
flna  Granara  Castillo; 

S.  4489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllyne  VII- 
lareiil;   and 

S.  4490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joy  Isabel 
Pateman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  4491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.,  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  Mont..  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  379-A,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baym.   Mr.   BuRDiCK.   Mr.   Eagleton. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  HtroHKS.  Mr.  McCar- 
THT,    Mr.    METCAtr,     Mr.     Mondalc. 
Mr.  MoNTorA.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH,  and  Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  4493.   A  bill   to  establish   an  Improved 
program  for   the  benefit  of   producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products  and  other  com- 
modities, to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  for  I  year  with  respect  to  wheat. 
wool,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovern  when  be 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  In  the 
Record.) 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  4493.   A   biU   for   the  relief   of   Kyrlakl 
(Carol)    Prouml;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  346.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
solar  rays  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
potential  of  such  rays  as  an  alternative 
source  of  electrical  energy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


S.    4492— INTRODUCTION    OP    AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OP   1970 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  conference  report  that  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  a  bad 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  either  agriculture  or  urban  America. 
It  would  have  the  effect,  to  put  it  very 
bluntly,  of  reducing  the  income  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  over  the  next  3 
years  by  approximately  $1.2  billion,  a  loss 
of  some  $400  million  to  farm  families, 
at  a  time  when  the  average  per  capita 
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income  of  the  farmer  is  only  two-thirds 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  can  only  have  one  impact  as  far 
as  the  urban  areas  of  the  country  are 
concerned,  and  tiiat  is  to  accelerate  the 
migration  that  has  been  going  on  over 
the  last  IS  or  20  years  of  people  being 
driven  oft  the  land  into  cities  that  are  al- 
ready overcrowded  and  suffering  from 
the  cost  of  excessive  congestion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  conference  report  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate,  we  will  give 
very  serious  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  rejecting  that  conference  report  and 
instructing  the  Senate  conferees  to  ask 
for  a  new  conference  with  the  Hou.se  to 
see  if  we  cannot  restore  some  of  the  pro- 
visions that  had  previously  been  added 
by  the  Senate,  which  were  lost  in  con- 
ference. 

It  is  my  own  Judgment  that  we  lost 
those  provisions  that  the  Senate  had  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  becau.se  of  the  stub- 
bom  opposition  of  the  administration 
which  fought  every  effort  made  in  the 
Senate  to  strengthen  the  parity  prin- 
ciple in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  key  vote  in  the  Senate  came  on 
Senator  Moktoya's  motion  to  provide  77 
percent  parity  floor  under  feed  grains, 
which  was  lost  not  so  much  because  of 
the  opposition  of  urban  State  Senators, 
but  from  a  really  strong  vote  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  heavy 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  strike  the  parity  guarantees  at  every 
point  in  the  bill. 

I  have  already  expressed  deep  disap- 
pointment over  the  terms  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  18546. 

The  Senate  bill  was  not  an  elaborate  or 
costly  proposal.  It  sought  only  to  main- 
tain farm  returns  at  or  near  present 
levels,  with  some  built-in  protection 
against  escalating  costs.  The  feed  grains 
minimum  was  75  percent  of  parity,  com- 
pared to  current  national  average  of 
about  77  percent.  The  wheat  provisions 
would  have  continued  the  present  pro- 
gram for  1  year,  after  which  farmere 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  choose 
between  it  and  the  administration's 
set-aside  approach. 

The  Income  provisions  of  that  Senate 
bill  were  sUll  short  of  the  goals  we  set 
in  the  coalition  farm  bill  last  year.  That 
measure  would  have  moved  com  returns 
up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  through  slight 
advances  in  both  loan  rates  and  pay- 
ments. It  would  have  assured  65  percent 
of  parity  on  export  wheat.  Again  the  ob- 
jective was  a  modest  one — to  make  at 
least  some  progress  toward  the  parity 
goal  which  has  so  long  eluded  the  farm 
economy. 

I  remain  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  either  one  of  those  bills — the  coali- 
tion bill  or  the  Senate  version  of  this 
legislation — could  have  won  the  approval 
of  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

They  did  not  do  so  for  one  reason.  Be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not 
only  opposed  them  but  marshaled  the  full 
force  of  the  administration  to  fight  them 
and  demand  their  defeat.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  that  this  administra- 
tion's influence  on  agriculture  has  been 
almost  entirely  negative,  to  force  lower 


prices  and  to  oppose  all  serious  congi'es- 
slonal  Initiatives  aimed  at  Improving  the 
outlook. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Secretary 
told  the  Agriculture  Committee  what  he 
saw  as  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  good 
farmbiU: 

This  surely  Is  a  time  when  farmers  and 
farm  groups,  acting  through  tJielr  ezUlgbtened 
self-Interests  must  find  as  much  commoa 
ground  as  poeslble.  Farmers  now  comprise 
only  5  percent  of  the  population;  30  years 
ago  It  was  24  percent.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  deep  divisions  that  have  so  long  charac- 
terized debates  on  farm  programs. 

His  message  was  that  the  Nation's 
farmers  should  expect  disinterest  and 
neglect  from  an  urban  dominated  Con- 
gress, that  Senators  and  Congressmen 
with  mostly  consumers  for  constituents 
will  be  unsympathetic  to  actions  to  im- 
prove producer  rettUTis. 

The  Secretary  either  badly  misread  or 
conveniently  Ignored  urban  America's 
interest  in  a  healthy  farm  economy.  It 
needs  to  keep  low  cost,  abimdant  food 
supplies  coming.  And  it  needs  to  stop  the 
flow  of  people  who  have  been  coming, 
forced  out  by  a  depressed  farm  economy, 
to  aggravate  the  enormous  problems  of 
overcrowded  cities. 

I  submit  that  urban  Seiiators  and 
Congressmen  understand  the  folly  of  this 
migration  just  as  well  as  those  of  us 
representing  rm-al  States.  And  the  farm- 
ers who  hammered  out  a  coalition  posi- 
tion— fully  complying  with  Secretary 
Hardin's  demand  for  farm  imity — were 
not  let  down  by  the  cities.  This  bill  Is 
not  the  product  of  consumer  hostility: 
it  Is  the  bitter  fruit  of  administration 
obstructionism. 

The  crucial  roUcall  in  the  Senate,  for 
example,  was  on  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment to  assure  a  minimum  of  77  percent 
of  parity  on  feed  grains.  It  was  defeated. 
But  the  margin  of  defeat  did  not  come 
from  heavily  populated  urban  States.  It 
came  from  Republican  Senators  from 
middle  America  who  voted  in  line  with 
the  administration's  unyielding  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

That  same  opposition— expressed  both 
In  letters  from  the  Secretary  and  through 
USDA  officials  who  sat  In  on  the  con- 
ference— forced  deletion  of  virtually 
every  meaningful  Income  Improvement 
added  by  the  Senate.  Advance  payments 
are  gone.  The  75  percent  of  parity  grains 
guaranteed  is  gone.  The  guaranteed 
wheat  blend  price  is  gone. 

The  administration's  aim  throughout 
was  to  wipe  farm  return  floors  out  of 
the  law,  and  it  nearly  succeeded. 

Acceptance  of  the  report  would  virtu- 
ally guarantee  a  3-year  farm  Income  loss 
of  about  $1.2  billion.  It  would  mean  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  of  decline  in  the 
farm  economy,  and  an  accelerated  migra- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  America.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  It. 

There  is  probably  too  little  time  re- 
maining In  this  session  to  start  all  over 
again  on  a  new  farm  bill.  Hence.  I  be- 
lieve the  proper  course  Is  to  hold  the 
issue  open  for  action  next  year. 

1  am,  therefore,  Introduciiig  a  new  bill 
designed  to  serve  that  objective.  It  in- 
cludes the  undisputed  sections  of  the 
conference    report — those    on   payment 


Umitatloiis.  dairy,  rural  development. 
Public  Law  480 — "Pood  for  Peace"  and 
others — to  preser\*e  what  positive  ac- 
complishments there  have  been  this  year. 
But  in  the  case  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  wool,  it  simply  extends  the 
1965  farm  law  for  1  year. 

Since  it  contains  no  imfanuliar  provi- 
sions, 1  see  no  reason  why  tills  bill  can- 
not be  handled  expeditiously  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  sections  from  the  conference 
report  were,  of  cotirse,  before  the  Sen- 
ate just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  sections 
from  the  1965  law  have  operated  success- 
fully for  4  years. 

This  bili  will  eliminate  uncertainty 
among  farmers — particularly  those  who 
grow  winter  wheat — over  the  shape  of 
next  year's  program,  thus  soh-ing  a  prob- 
lem which  would  be  worsened  if  we  sim- 
ply rejected  the  conference  report  and 
waited  until  next  year. 

It  will  assure  that  the  dairy  provisions, 
which  have  tfie  strong  support  of  milk 
producers,  will  be  retained  and  enacted 
for  3  years  in  terms  identical  to  those  of 
the  conference  bill.  This  and  other  provi- 
sions on  which  there  Is  a  consensus 
would  be  fully  protected. 

Action  on  this  bill,  coupled  with  re- 
jection of  the  unsatisfactory  conference 
report,  will  prevent  re%'ersion  to  the  old 
"permanent"  farm  law,  which  would  en- 
tail an  annual  Income  loss  of  some  $2  bil- 
lion on  wheat  and  feed  grains  alone. 

And  my  proposal  would  set  the  stage 
for  an  effort  in  1971  to  draft  new  legisla- 
tion which  truly  reflects  the  views  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  farmers 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Our  deliberations  on  this  issue  this 
week  will  be  backdropped  by  a  deterio- 
rating farm  economy,  with  an  adjusted 
parity  ratio  down  to  75  from  80  1  year 
ago.  They  will  come  in  the  wake  of  elec- 
tions in  which  farmers  gave  an  im- 
mistakeable  sign  of  their  displeasure  over 
the  administration's  performance  on  the 
farm  front.  Surely  there  is  compelling 
reason  for  us  to  get  serious  about  adopt- 
ing a  good  farm  bill. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  conference  report.  If  so,  I  will 
move  that  the  Senate  further  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  that  a  further  con- 
ference be  requested,  to  determine 
whether  the  House  might  be  willing  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  Senate  bill. 
In  the  absence  of  such  action,  the  best 
alternative  I  can  see  is  to  adopt  the  new 
proposal  which  I  am  offering  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  election  re- 
sults on  November  3  In  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Nation  indicated  the  man- 
ifest unhappiness  of  farm  families  with 
the  pending  agricultural  bill  that  was 
identified  so  clo^y  with  the  administra- 
tion. TMelve  of  the  17  seats  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  majority  party  were  won  in 
predominantly  agricultural  districts,  two 
in  my  own  Bute.  Not  since  1934  has  South 
Dakota  elected  two  Democratic  Congress- 
men and  a  Democj-atlc  Gtovemor  in  any 
one  year.  Similar  developments  were  tak- 
ing place  in  Nebraska,  North  DakoU. 
Wyoming,  and  elsewhere  in  so-called 
mid-America   where.  I    think,   farmers 
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were  indicating  their  unhappiness  with 
the  drift  of  agricultural  policy  under  the 
present  administration. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  agreed  this  morning  to  defer 
action  on  the  conference  report  until  the 
return  of  the  Senator  from  Xx>uisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  Thiu'sday  of  this  week.  At  that  time 
It  is  my  further  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  present  agricultural  conference  re- 
port and  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  give  both  tlie  farmers  of 
the  Nation  and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  more  equitable  treatment.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
we  do  that,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  so  respond. 

Joining  in  the  cosponsorship  of  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  are  Senators  Bayh. 
BnaDicK,  Harris.  MsTCAtr,  Mondale,  and 

Yak  BOROUGH. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Boor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  AL- 
LEN I.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  cS.  44921  to  establish  an  un- 
proved program  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  dairy  products 
and  other  commodities,  to  extend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year  with  respect  to  wheat,  wool,  feed 
graiiis,  and  cotton,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McOovern  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF  A  BILL 

S.    4348 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydjnos) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4348.  to 
prohibit  assaults  on  State  law  enforce- 
ment ofllcers,  firemen,  and  judicial 
officers. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  481— RESOLU- 
TION   SUBMITTED    AND    AGREED 
TO         EXPRESSING         SYMPATHY 
AND  PROPOUND  SORROW  TO  THE 
FAMILY  OF  GENERAL  DE  GAULLE 
AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  FRANCE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Scott)   submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res.    481)     expressing    sympathy    and 
profound  sorrow  to  the  family  of  Gen- 
eral  de  Gaulle   and   to   the   people  of 
France,     which    was    considered     and 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Manseikid  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  imder  the  appro- 
priate heading. ) 


PROPOSED     AMENDMENT    OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION       RELATIVE  TO 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDKXNTS    M08.     1004     TRROnon     1047 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
imanimous    consent    to    submit    four 


amendments  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  ask  linani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  Ue  at  the  desk  until  called 
up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1064 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6.  and 
Insert  tn  Iteu  ttiereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Tiie  Congress  and  tiie  several 
States  shall  have  power,  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation.". 

Amendment  No.  106S 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  "shall 
make  any  law  treating  men  and  women 
differently  unless  the  difference  In  treatment 
Is  based  on  physiological  or  functional  dif- 
ferences between  them.". 

Amendment  No.  1066 
On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shaU 
malce  any  law  treating  men  and  women  dif- 
ferently unless  the  difference  In  treatment  Is 
based  on  physiological  or  functional  differ- 
ences between  them.". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
ahall  have  power,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.". 

Amendment  No.  1067 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shall 
deny  to  any  woman  any  right  or  protection 
sanctioned  by  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Arti- 
cles of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6.  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
ahall  have  power,  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.". 

Mr,  ERVDJ,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  that  the  third  edition  of 
the  amendment  drawn  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  accompanied  by  a 
statement  which  clearly  demonstrates 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  any  amend- 
ment of  this  character.  He  cites  cases 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  which 
show  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  the  Hoyt  case — that  any  discrimi- 
nation created  by  the  law  of  any  State 
between  men  and  women  is  not  twcon- 
stitutional  unless  it  is  based  upon  a 
reasonable  classification. 

The  truth  is  that  the  amendment  in 
the  original  form  tried  to  make  men  and 
women  identical  legal  beings.  We  can- 
not do  that  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  articles  in  the  press. 
I  think  that  most  of  our  friends  in  the 
press  try  their  best  to  accurately  inter- 
pret what  is  said.  1  am  not  certain  that 
the  Seiiator  from  North  Carolina  said 
some  of  the  things  attributed  to  him, 
but  I  am  always  glad  to  have  his  support. 


November  16,  1970 


DEPARTMENTS      OP      LABOR,      AND 

HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 

AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  loss 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit jointly,  for  myself  and  for  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  Nelson,  Mondale,  Bath, 
Chdrch,  Hart,  Harris,  Goodell,  Ken- 
nedy, McGovERN,  and  Yarborouch,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  ISSl.'i,  the  Labor- 
HEW  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HooHES).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  additional  funds  for 
three  central  purposes: 

First,  to  provide  for  the  Headstart 
program  at  a  level  sufficient  to  provide 
preschool  education  to  children  consist- 
ent with  commitments  made  in  previous 
years. 

Second,  to  provide  for  manpower 
tiainlnE  activities  at  the  levels  which  the 
administration  originally  requested,  in 
order  to  help  alleviate  the  individual 
hardships  imposed  by  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  hits  especially 
hard  the  young,  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  black. 

Third,  to  provide  for  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  maintain  past  commit- 
ments in  such  essential  antlpoverty  ef- 
forts as  local  initiative,  food,  health, 
legal  services,  economic  development, 
and  rural  programs:  and  to  provide  the 
amoimt  which  the  administration  re- 
quested for  research  development  and 
evaluation. 

The  amendment  would  appropriate  a 
total  of  »2,245,500,000  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  programs  con- 
ducted imder  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  an  increase  of  $181,600,000 
over  the  $2,063,900,000  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
The  administration  originally  requested 
$2,080,200,000:  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cut  that  request  by  $34,000,000  to 
$2,046,200,000.  The  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  Amendments  of  1969  authorized 
a  basic  authorization  of  $2,295,500,000. 
Out  of  that  basic  authorization,  $50  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  for  desegre- 
gation assistance,  leaving  $2,245,500,000 
of  the  basic  authorization  imapproprl- 
ated. 

Of  the  $2,245,500,000  which  the 
amendment  would  accordingly  appro- 
priate, $398,000,000  is  earmarked  for  the 
Headstnrt  program,  and  $802,000,000  Is 
earmarked  for  work  and  training  oppor- 
tunities. 

These  earmarkings  would  result  in  the 
application  of  $59,000,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate increase  of  $181,600,000  to  the 
Headstart  program  and  $41,900,000  to 
work  and  training  activities,  leaving  $80,- 
700,000  of  the  increase  to  be  allocated 
among  the  other  essential  poverty  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  insei-ted  at  this  point  In  the  RscoaD 
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a  chart  which  details  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  as  compared  with  fiscal  1970 
obltKations,  the  President's  budget  re- 


quest, allocations  at  the  House-passed 
level  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons'  recommendatloi^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooKD,  as  follows: 


FUNDING  FOR  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS  UND[B  JAVITS-NtlSON-MONOALE-CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  TO  HEW-LABOR-OEO  APPBOPIIIATIONS  BILL  (H.R.  ItMSi) 

(Ootltn  in  millAm^ 


Javits-Ncl-  ! 
£On-Mond«l«-  j 
CniKton 
proposed  , 
Senate  Ap-     amendmciit  | 
fiscal  fCJt     Prcstdenl's     Allac*tiont   piopriatiORS  'to  sppiopfia- 
1970  actual  budgel      at  House-     Committee    inns  bill  m  ' 

oblitationi  request  ptued  level  lepott  Senate  • 


livltcHei- 

son-Mondale- 
Cianrtan 
proposed 

Senate  Ap-  amendment 
ntcal  year  Pie^idenl's  Allocatnns  propiutions  toappropiia- 
1970  actual  bud|«l       at  House-     Committee     Uons  bill  tn 

obligations  fequesi  passed  level  report  Senale  > 


Work  and  liaiRifti  (lillc  1, 

pts.  »,  6.  ma  E) 

Htaditart 

Fsllewlliioiiik 

J753.9 

3».0 
70.3 

76,  S 

lis.? 

wco 

3».0 
69.0 

ll>.3 

a.4 

17(0.1 
321.3 
7a  4 

IK.  6 

195,3 
il.4 

S760.1 
339-0 
70  4 

na.6 

195.3 
61  4 

S802.0 
391.0 
76.  S 

111.  3 

71S.5 
63.4 

Community  Ktnn 

operatMns. 
Spaciat  impacl  piociam  . 
MittanI  ptogram. .   . 

VIST« 

Diltal  loan  proiiam 
bnral  sappoit 

Total. 

30.9 
JS.0 

9.4 
16.0 

3.1) 

1384.6 

37.1 
3S.5 
3«.S 
S.0 
16.0 

UII.6 

37.1 
3S-S 
3C.S 
9.4 

16.0 

1!:t 

3S.S 
36.  S 

9.4 
16.0 

>3IS^6 
39  1 
35.5 
31.5 
10.3 
16.0 
:43.9 

Health  and  ftoltitloa 

pnitrams 

Itfal  MtvKM  pratfama 

1,941,0 

2,(IM,2 

Z.0C.2 

J.(IB.9, 

2.J45.5 

)  Mmimiun  allocations  ol  lunds  lor  Fcomunic  Opparlunity  proRrams  under  lavits-Holwa- 
Htondala-Cranston  amendmeni  baled  on  adminrsttalion's  budfet  renuest  enepl  whete  pionswnt 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  now 
indicate  In  detail  why  we  believe  these 
amoimts  to  be  necessary,  capable  of  be- 
ing put  to  effective  use  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and — in 
fact — should  not  be  regarded  as  "in- 
creases" at  all.  but  as  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  maintain  previous  commitments 
to  these  essential  programs. 

HEADSTART    MEflDS 

In  his  February  19.  1969.  message  to 
the  Congress,  recommending  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams, President  Nixon  stated : 

Much  or  our  Icnowledge  is  new,  but  we 
are  not  on  that  groutid  absolved  from  the 
responsibility  to  respond  to  It.  So  crucial  18 
the  matter  of  early  growth  that  we  must 
make  a  national  commitment  to  providing 
all  American  children  an  opportunity  to 
healthful  and  stimulating  development  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  Ufe. 

The  Congress,  in  subsequently  extend- 
ing the  Ek:onomic  Opportunity  Act,  au- 
thorized the  amount  of  $398,000,000  for 
the  Headstart  program — the  mainstay  of 
early  childhood  education  efforts;  the 
amendment,  as  I  indicated,  would  ear- 
mark that  basic  amount. 

The  amoimt  which  we  seek  would  pro- 
vide a  Headstart  experience  for  529.406 
children  this  year,  only  57.806  more  than 
served  last  year.  Even  with  this  nominal 
increase,  the  program  will  reach  only  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  children 
who  could  benefit  therefrom ;  indeed  the 
full-year  program  component  will  reach 
less  than  1  in  4  of  those  who  should  be 
served. 

The  amotmt  which  we  seek  still  will 
provide  experiences  for  134,594  less  chil- 
dren than  were  reached  by  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  summary  tables  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  detailing  the  facts  in  de- 
tail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
ries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
RECoan,  as  foUows: 


lof  e»(matkin«  and  adjaitmentl  la  aothorHinK  lafiitaliM  or  uus  ancodotont  mold  mm  m  a 
tiinhei  amoont 
•  Unallocated. 


HEAD  START  StIMIMRV  1«gi.ES 
llnlonnalnii  aoppBod  br  I4E*  (Witt  ol  Oild  Dtwla|iaeoi| 


Number  of 

Number  of 

children 

Numbef  ei 

Co»l 

year-round 

summer 

ol  cfrtldien 

profrmis 

(fflilbon) 

propam 

program 

served 

Fiscal  rear  1970 

891 

saiG 

262.900 

20B.70O 

Needed  to  maintain  program  level. „ 

3S0 

Ztt.SOO 

?oi.;oo 

Administtalion    Headstart  cvt   based  on   He«w 

approprution  - - 

121 

251.  OOO 

125,000 

376  OOO 

Adminislrabon  fiscal  year  budget  lequesl,  repotted 

by  Senate  Appiopnatons  Committee 

319 

262.900 

2S8 

'  320, 706 

'2M.700 

^406 

I  estimated. 

Note-  Cost  pel  ctnld.  yeai-iound.  tl.D91.0C:  Summei  %73\SA. 

HANPOWEB    TVAINING     NE£OS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  whUe  the 
national  imemployment  rate  hit  S.6  per- 
cent in  October,  the  tinemployment  rate 
(or  teenagers  was  a  full  17.1  percent, 
with  unemployment  in  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods  at  24.1  percent.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  unemploy- 
ment among  black  teenagei-s  in  poverty 
areas  was  34.9  percent.  The  effects  of  the 
current  unemployment  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  younger  persons:  in  fact,  al- 
though persons  55  years  of  age  and 
above  constitute  17  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force,  they  constitute  25  per- 
cent of  the  persons  who  now  face  very 
long-term  iinemplo>'ment. 

The  manpower  training  programs — 
which  are  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  llie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  well  as  tmder  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962 — 
are  useful  tools  in  alleviating  the  harm- 
ful individual  eSectf  of  such  condi- 
tions— for  yoimg  and  old  alike.  This  was 
recently  recognized  by  the  Senate  in  its 
overwhelming  adoption  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportunities  Act, 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  In  addition  to  a  basic  au- 
thorization of  t2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  Senate-passed  bill  contains 
provisions  which  I  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  admiriistration  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  up  to  MOO  mil- 


lion for  manpower  training  and  related 
activities  at  the  very  levels  of  imemploy- 
ment which  we  face  today.  We  are  nijw 
awaiting  House  and  confei-ence  action 
on  that  authorizing  legislation. 

We  seek  through  this  amendment 
merely  to  restore  the  amount  originally 
requested  by  the  administration  for  man- 
power traimng  activities. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested Si. 549.494.000  comprised  of 
$747,494,000  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  $802,000,- 
000  tmder  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  Senate  Comm.ttee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  recommended  SI, 504, 794,000 
comprised  of  $744,694,000  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  S760.100.000  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  which  results  in  an 
amount  $44,700,000  short  of  the  otiginal 
request.  Of  the  $44,700,000.  reductions 
in  manpower  training  program  activities 
accounts  for  $41,900,000. 

Restoration  of  the  latter  amount  would 
make  the  following  proposed  cutbacks 
unnecessary:  $6,500,000  from  the  con- 
centrated employment  program— which 
focuses  on  specific  concentrations  of  un- 
employed or  underemployed  disadvan- 
taged persons:  $5,200,000  from  the  pub- 
lic service  careers  program — which  pro- 
vides entry-level  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment: 
$3,300,000  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
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CorjM  "in-school"  pro-am — which  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts : 
t7.830,000  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program — which  as  I  shall 


ment  of  only  a  handful  of  new  neighbor- 
hood health  centers — against  a  demon- 
strated need  of  800  additional  centers. 
Alcoholic  and  drug  programs  will  reach 


an  additional  allocation  of  $36,400,000 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  sum- 
mer jobs  program  In  order  to  bring  It  up 
to  the  level  of  funding  available  diulng 


""i^  l"^/J?Sl^,^  !!il'!ll.^'.':!'-'?f'     ^Z*±'^^JJJ!^L''"''  -^P^ctlvely.  of     this  past  summer.  The  administration 


year  even  If  the  full  administration  re- 
quest Is  granted:  $7,200,000  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  "out-of- 
school"  program — designed  to  provide 
youths  with  employment  to  assist  them 
m  returning  to  school;  S9.610.000  for 
the  Job  Corps — which  provides  a  unique 
experience  for  many  youths  who  need 
special  counseling,  remedial  education 
and  related  services;  $2,200,000  for  Op- 
eration Mainstream,  which  provides  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  expand- 
ing— not  cutting — our  commitments  to 
manpower  training  activities  under  the 
present  and  anticipated  conditions  of 
employment  and  job  opportunity. 
(yrHEK  KivnTT  pboceau  needs 

Mr.  President,  on  September  16.  1969. 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  myself  and 
Senator  Oatlosd  NcLsott.  ctiairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  President  Nixon,  re- 
affirmed the  adminLstration's  intention 
to  "see  that  tiie  vital  community  action 
programs  are  pressed  forward." 

In  addition  to  providing  an  adequate 
amount  for  the  Headstart  program  and 
restoring  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  for  manpower  training 
activities,  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  to  fimd  the  otiier  essential 
antlpoverty  programs  and  activities  at 
levels  approaching  those  wiiich  the  Con- 
gress intended,  through  the  earmarking 
contained  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969.  Those  earmarked 
levels,  incidentally,  were  based  on  the 
admini.'itration's  own  estimates  of  priori- 
ties during  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  those 
earmarked  amounts  suggest  the  very 
mlnlmums  needed  in  order  to  continue 
programs  at  meaningful  levels  and  con- 
sistent with  past  commitments.  This  is 
evident  from  a  review  of  the  needs  in 
programs  which  necessarily  win  be 
funded  below  earmarked  levels  in  the 
event  that  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted : 

The  follow-through  program— which 
focuses  on  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged chfldren  in  the  early  primary 
grades — has  been  de.signed  to  provide 
continuing  experience  for  children  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  Headstart  programs. 
Yet.  the  program  will  reach  only  74.000 
children  tmder  administration  requests 
while  the  number  of  Headstart  graduates 
wUl  approach  408.800  tmder  the  adminis- 
trations' projections.  Accordingly,  the 
program  will  cover  only  17  percent  of  its 
target  population. 

Health  and  nutrition  programs  must 
be  funded  at  meaningful  levels  if  we  are 
to  reach  the  causes  that  hold  so  many 
persons  in  poverty.  Without  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  would  be  available 
through  this  proposed  amendment,  com- 
prehensive health  services  programs  will 
reach  only  6.5  percent  of  those  in  need 
and  will  provide  funds  for  the  establish- 


those  who  need  help. 

The  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices program — providing  essential  out- 
reach of  food  programs  for  the  poor— will 
be  funded  at  about  the  same  level  as  last 
year.  Even  with  the  new  food  programs 
proposed  by  the  administration,  little 
more  than  half  the  poor  will  be  reached. 

Local  initiative  programs — the  back- 
bone of  community  action  operations — 
will  have  some  $7  million  less  for  pro- 
grams this  year  than  last. 

Special  Impact  programs — which  sup- 
port economic  development  In  slums  In 
our  major  cities — will  be  imable  to  re- 
fund a  number  of  existing  programs  and 
unable  to  fund  new  programs  in  the  eight 
major  cities  which  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quests equalled  or  exceeded  the  ear- 
marked amounts,  these  levels  will  not 
be  reached  under  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations'  recommendations: 

Research,  development,  and  evalua- 
Uon— which  the  administration  has  em- 
phasized and  which  Is  so  crucial  In  the 
development  of  new  approaches  to  pov- 
erty—will fail  $3.7  million  short  of  the 
request. 

Legal  services  programs — which  are 
so  essential  if  the  poor  are  to  seek  solu- 
tions within  the  context  of  our  system  of 
justice — will  be  $3  mlUlon  short,  result- 
ing in  the  closing  of  a  number  of  legal 
services  offices  In  New  York  City  and  In 
other  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  if  the  full  request  is  restored, 
only  17  percent  of  the  "target"  popula- 
tion will  be  reached. 

The  VISTA  program — Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America — which  seeks  the  es- 
sential Involvement  of  youth — will  be  $3 
million  short.  The  cut.  coupled  with  In- 
flation, will  mean  that  the  program  wUl 
barely  be  aiile  to  enlist  the  same  number 
of  volunteers  as  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  adminLstration's  re- 
quest that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
limit  the  application  of  the  earmarldiig 
provisions  has  not  been  adopted.  How- 
ever, under  this  amendment,  the  funds 
appropriated  would  exceed  the  level  of 
earmarking,  thus  giving  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
siderable flexibility  to  make  allocations 
In  the  manner  which  he  considers  desir- 
able. In  that  connection,  I  should  note 
that  while  earmarking  would  apply,  the 
economic  opportunity  amendments  of 
1969  also  gave  the  Director  the  authority 
to  make  transfers  of  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
each  program  from  that  program  to  an- 
other, with  certain  liberal  provisions  as 
to  the  amount  that  could  be  added  to  a 
program  depending  upon  its  size. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  would 
have  freedom  imder  tliis  amendment  to 
make  allocations  to  particularly  success- 
ful or  needy  programs  in  excess  of  the 
earmarked  amotmts.  Should  this  amend- 
ment provide  these  additional  funds.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  effect 


has  requested  only  »121.500.000 — which 
would  become  available  if  the  full  total 
request  is  restored — compared  with  the 
$146,500,000  available  last  summer.  The 
result  will  be  a  short-fails  of  $36,400,000 
and  at  least  100.000  opportunities.  The 
program  provides  summer  job  opportu- 
nities for  disadvantaged  youths.  14  to  21 
years  of  age.  We  can  expect  fully  that  the 
needs  for  next  summer  will  at  least  equal 
those  of  last  and  Indeed  that  the  worsen- 
ing economic  conditions  wUl  have  the 
dual  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
applicants  and  of  making  it  difficult  for 
the  private  sector  to  take  up  the  slack. 
We  need  to  keep  up  with  this  need,  not 
make  for  inefficiency  by  waiting  until 
every  summer  before  we  face  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  chose  to  appropriate 
funds  for  Headstart.  FoUowthrough.  and 
manpower  training  directly  to  the  de- 
partments which  administer  the  pro- 
grams. While  the  future  legislative  con- 
solidation of  programs  In  these  areas 
may  effect  this  purpose,  it  is  premature 
to  make  such  direct  appropriations  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  still  retains,  imder 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  and  dele- 
gation agreements,  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  tasure  that  these  programs  are 
funded  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  benefit  the  poor.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  amendment  reinstates  the  past 
practice  of  making  the  appropriation  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  Office  oX 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  imder  this  amendment, 
we  have  proposed  an  increase  in  Itmding, 
this  year  over  last,  wtilch  only  approxi- 
mates the  Increases  proposed  in  such 
other  areas  as  water  pollution  control, 
crime  control,  and  transportation.  We 
consider  it  to  be  an  amount  which  the 
the  agencies  involved  put  to  effective 
Senate  can  reasonably  adopt  and  which 
use. 

This  amendment  supersedes  amend- 
ment No.  858.  which  I  submitted  on  Au- 
gust 24  on  behalf  of  mysell  and  Senatoi's 
Nelson.  Bayh.  Brooke.  Cranston,  Gooo- 
EI.L.  HAsnis.  Hart,  and  McGovern.  and 
No.  875.  which  I  eubmltted  on  September 
1  for  myself  and  Senator  Nelsom.  Each 
was  submitted  prior  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amenouekt  No,  1068 

On  pa^e  42.  line  1.  strtlie  out  "$894,400.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "t2.24S.&00.- 
000"  and  Iniert  aJter  "Proi'i<le<I,'  me  fol- 
lowing: "Tb&t  of  such  amount  9802.000.000 
sIiaU  l>e  for  work  and  training  programs 
under  such  parts  A.  B.  and  E  of  title  I  of 
such  Act  pursuant  to  delegation  arrange- 
ments under  section  602|d)  of  such  Act  and 
•398.000.000  than  lie  lor  the  Project  Bead- 
stiu-t  progrnm  under  section  233  (aKl)  of 
such  Act  pursuant  to  delegation  anange- 
ments  under  section  eo2<d>  of  such  Act: 
Providea  further,". 
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On  page  3,  strike  out  all  beginning  with 
the  word  "and"  tbe  first  place  It  appears  on 
line  11  through  tbe  word  "or*  on  line  13 
and  strike  out  all  beginning  with  the  word 
"appropriated"  on  line  14  through  the  word 
"shall"  on  line  IS  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "to". 

Strike  out  all  beginning  with  the  colon  on 
line  23  of  page  2  through  the  last  word  on 
line  10  of  pages. 

On  page  36.  strike  out  lines  16  through  20. 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  14  through  17. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  •?,- 
417.000.' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  two  recent 
statements  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  the  unemployment  situation — one 
entitled  "The  Employment  Situation: 
October  1970"  and  the  other  "The  Em- 
ployment Situation  in  Poverty  Neigh- 
borhoods, Tlilrd  Quarter,  1970."  together 
with  lett«rs  dated  May  7,  1970,  and  Au- 
gust 27,  1970,  from  the  U£.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  indicating  the  need  for  addi- 
tional fundfi  for  summer  Job  programs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Employment  SrruAxiCN:    Octobes 
1970 

The  employment  situation  was  basically 
unchanged  In  October  except  for  the  effects 
of  the  strike  In  the  automobile  industry,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  to<iay. 

At  6.6  percent  In  October,  the  overaU  un- 
employment rate  was  about  the  same  as  in 
September,  when  It  had  risen  sharply.  The 
number  of  unemployed  workers  was  4.3  mil- 
lion In  October,  unchanged  from  September. 
For  most  major  groups  in  the  labor  force. 
Jobless  rates  ^owed  little  or  no  change  over 
the  month,  although  the  rate  for  married 
men  continued  to  edge  up.  Some  unemploy- 
ment rates,  however,  were  raised  slightly  by 
the  secondary  effects  of  the  strike  In  the 
auto  Industry. 

Total  employment,  which  includes  workers 
In  agriculture,  the  self-employed,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  private  household  work- 
era  as  well  as  wage  and  salary  workers  In 
nonfarm  Industries,  edged  up  in  October  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  However,  non- 
farm  payroll  employment  decreased  by  460.- 
000  over  the  month,  after  seasonal  adjust* 
ment.  There  was  an  even  greater  decline  In 
manufacturing,  centered  in  the  durable  goods 
Industries.  These  declines  were  lai^ely  the 
result  of  the  strike  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. Employment  Increases  In  the  service- 
producing  industries  helped  to  counter  the 
decrease  in  msmufacturlng  employment  4Jn 
the  figures  on  total  employment  from'  C*e 
household  series,  workers  on  strike  are 
coimted  aa  "employed — with  a  Job  but  not  at 
work"  rather  Uian  aa  unemployed;  In  tbe 
series  on  nonfarm  payroll  employment, 
strikers  are  not  on  payrolls  and  are  thus  not 
counted  as  employed.) 

INDDSTBT    PATKOLL   CMPLOTMENT 

Nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment,  which 
usually  rises  between  September  and  October, 
declined  this  October  to  70.8  million.  After 
seasonal  adjustment,  payroll  employment 
was  down  460,000  over  the  month,  following 
a  200,000  Increase  In  September  (as  re- 
vised ) .  Host  of  the  October  Job  toss  was  at- 
tributable to  the  strike  In  the  automobile 
industry.  Sizeable  Job  gains  in  the  service- 
producing  industries  provided  a  partial  off- 
set to  the  very  large  employment  reduction 
in  manuf  acturlng. 


In  manufacturing.  employn>ent  declined  by 
610.000.  seasonally  adjusted,  between  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Most  of  this  decline  re- 
sulted from  the  primary  effects  of  the  strike, 
which  Involved  an  estimated  325.000  work- 
ers; a  significant  part  ol  the  remaining  em- 
ployment reductions  were  secont  ary  effects 
of  the  strike. 

The  employment  drop  In  manufacturing 
was  greatest  in  the  durable  goods  sector — 
S2S.OO0.  Although  all  durables  Industries 
showed  a  decline,  the  largest  occurred  in 
the  five  metals  and  meUl-uslng  Industries 
which  were  most  heavily  affected  by  the 
strike.  Employment  fell  by  280.000  in  trans- 
portation equipment.  70,000  In  electrical 
equipment.  65.000  in  primary  metals.  45.000 
in  machinery,  and  40,000  in  fabricated  met- 
als, tn  nondurable  goods,  a  decline  of  86,000 
was  concentrated  in  food  processing  (30.- 
000),  rubber  (20.000).  apparel  (15,000).  and 
textiles  (10,000). 

Employment  in  contract  construction  was 
3.2  million,  seasonally  adjusted,  about  un- 
changed from  the  September  level.  Over  the 
year,  construction  employment  was  down  by 
210.000.  or  6.8  percent. 

Among  the  service- producing  Industries. 
Job  pickups  took  place  in  services  (60.000), 
trade  (45.000),  SUte  and  local  government 
(15.000),  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  (15.000).  After  showing  little  or  no 
growth  this  past  summer,  employment  In  the 
services  Industries  ha^  Increased  substantial- 
ly in  the  past  2  months. 

tJIfieilPLOYMXKT 

The  actual  number  of  unemployed  workers 
totaled  4.3  million  in  October.  After  seasonal 
adjustment.  unemployment  was  little 
changed,  following  a  sharp  rise  In  September. 

Since  last  October,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  has  risen  by  1.4  million— 735.- 
000  adult  men.  400.000  adult  women,  and 
300.000  teenagers.  Nearly  85  percent  of  the 
over-the-year  increase  was  among  full-time 
workers,  mostly  persons  who  had  lost  their 
last  Jobs. 

Over  the  month.  Jobless  rates  for  most 
major  groups  In  the  labor  force  were  un- 
changed. Rates  for  adult  men  (4.1  percent), 
adult  women  (5.1  percent),  and  teenagers 
(17.1  percent)  were  all  essenually  tbe  same 
as  In  September,  when  they  reached  or 
equaled  their  highest  levels  since  1964.  Un- 
employment rates  for  both  full-time  work- 
ers (5.0  percent)  and  part-time  workers  (8.2 
percent)  also  showed  little  change  over  the 
month,  following  Increases  In  September. 
However,  the  unemployment  rate  for  mar- 
ried men,  at  3  i  percent,  edged  up  over  the 
month,  continuing  the  upward  trend  in  evi- 
dence since  la.st  winter. 

For  both  Negro  and  white  workers,  un- 
employment rates  were  also  virtually  un- 
clianged  In  October.  The  Negro  rate  was 
9-3  percent  and  the  white  rate  52  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  workers  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams moved  up  from  4.2  to  4.4  percent  In 
October,  following  a  greater  rise  in  Septem- 
ber. The  October  increase  reflected  the  Im- 
pact of  the  automobile  strike  and  brought 
the  rate  to  twice  that  of  October  1968  and 
the  highest  since  January   1964. 

Among  the  major  occupational  groups. 
the  rate  for  white-collar  workers  rose  from 
3.6  to  3J  percent,  primarily  reflecting  in- 
creased Joblessness  among  clerical  workers. 
The  October  rate  for  white-collar  workers 
was  the  highest  since  November  1961.  The 
Jobless  rate  for  operatives,  many  of  whom 
work  In  manufacturing,  rose  to  8.5  percent. 
On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  rates 
for  craftsmen  (4.1  percent  i  and  nonfarm  la- 
borers (10.7  percent)  fell  in  October,  after 
Increasing  significantly  in  September.  Both 
rates  returned  to  approximate  their  August 
levels. 
Among  tbe  major  industry  divisions,  the 


Jobless  rate  for  persons  who  last  worked  In 
manufacturing  roee  In  October  to  6.7  per- 
cent. Rates  in  construction  and  the  finance 
and  service  industries  moved  down  over  the 
month. 

The  number  of  persons  unemployed  15 
weeks  and  over  totaled  74S.0O0  (seasonally 
adjusted)  in  October,  down  very  slightly 
from  September.  The  average  duration  of 
unemployment  fell  from  8.9  to  8.3  weeks, 
the   loa'est   level    in   6   months. 

The  number  of  persor^  who  worked  port 
time  for  economic  reasons  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural Industries  but  wanted  full-time  Jobs 
Increased  by  316.000  (seasonally  adjusted) 
in  October  to  2.4  million:  this  was  also  a  re- 
Qectlon  of  the  production  cutbacks  and  short 
workweeks  resulting  from  the  automobile 
strike.  The  ratio  of  labor  force  time  lost  by 
persons  working  part  time  involuntarily  as 
well  as  by  the  unemployed  rose  to  6.2  per- 
cent, the  highest  point  since  January  1964_ 
(lAbor  force  time  lost  is  a  measure  of  roan- 
hours  lost  to  the  economy  through  unem- 
ployment and  Involuntary  part-time  employ- 
ment, taken  as  a  percent  of  total  man-honrs 
offered  by  those  in  the  labor  force.) 

CIVIUAN   LABOB  rOBCK  AND  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Civilian  labor  force  Increased  in  Octo- 
ber more  than  It  usually  does  at  this  time 
of  year  and.  after  seasonal  adjustment,  was 
up  by  325.000.  to  83.4  mUIlon.  The  over-lhe- 
month  Increase  was  concentrated  among 
adult  women.  Compared  with  October  1969. 
the  civilian  labor  force  has  grown  by  1.7 
million — 775.(XH)  adult  women,  750.000  adult 
men.  and   140.000  teenagers. 

Total  employment  rose  by  265.0(X).  season- 
ally adjusted,  in  October.  The  increase 
brought  the  total  to  78.7  million,  the  same 
as  in  July  but  well  below  the  peak  reached 
in  March.  Over  the  year,  total  employment 
has  risen  by  260.000.  with  only  adult  women 
showing  an  Increase. 

Houas  OP  woax 

The  average  workweek  for  all  rank-and- 
file  workers  on  private  nonagrlcultural  pay- 
rolls was  36.9  hours  in  October,  unchanged 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  In  September, 
average  weekly  hours  had  fallen  sharply  be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  the  LBt>or  Day  holi- 
day In  the  reference  week.  Hours  generally 
failed  to  rebound  from  this  artificially  low 
level,  a  refiectlon  of  the  production  cutbacks 
and  the  consequent  shorter  work  schedules 
resulting  from  the  automobile  strike.  How- 
ever, the  workweek  did  return  to  August 
levels  In  many  of  the  manufacturthg  Indus- 
tries not  affected  by  the  strike. 

In  manufacturing,  the  average  workweek 
was  39.4  hours,  seasonally  adjusted,  up  0.1 
hour  from  the  low  September  level.  The  Oc- 
tober workweek  was  0.4  hour  below  the  Au- 
g\iBt  level  and  1.1  hours  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  The  small  September -October  increase 
in  manufacturing  took  place  in  nondurable 
goods,  where  the  workweek  rose  from  38.6 
to  S8.9  hours.  Overtime  hours  in  manufac- 
turing were  unchanged  over  the  month  at 
2.7  hours,  the  lowest  level  since  1963. 

SABNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  and 
nonsuperviaory  workers  on  private  payrolls 
remained  unchanged  in  October  at  g3.28. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  average  hourly 
earnings  were  up  16  cents,  or  5.1  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  decreased  by  33 
cents  over  the  month  to  »121  03.  as  a  reeult 
of  a  small  actual  decline  in  the  workweek. 
Declines  in  manufacturing  trade  more  than 
offset  gains  in  the  other  major  industry  divi> 
slons.  Compared  a'ltfa  October  1969.  weekly 
earnings  increased  by  a3.72,  or  3.2  percent. 

Over  the  year  ending  In  September  1970. 
average  weekly  earnings  rose  by  3.0  percent: 
after  adjustment  for  consumer  price  changes, 
however,  earnings  were  down  by  3.6  percent. 
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The  EMFLcmcarx  SnvA-noN  in  Ukban  Pov- 
ETTT  NEiCHaouiooDs:  THUto  QvAxmt  1970 
Unemployment  In  the  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Nation's  100  largest  metro- 
poUtaa  areas  rose  over  the  year  about  In  Une 
with  unemployment  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  tha  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bin'eau 
of  lAbor  Statistics  reported  today.  The  un- 
employment rate  In  the  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods rose  from  6.7  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1969  to  8.3  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1970.  while  the  national  rate  rose  from  3.7  to 
5.2  percent. 

Jobless  rates  for  both  whites  and  blacks 
from  poverty  neighborhoods  were  up  sharply 
over  the  year.  The  Jobless  rate  for  whites 
moved  from  4.4  to  6.6  percent  and  that  for 
blacks  from  76  to  108  percent,  a  slightly 
greater  relative  rise  for  whites.  In  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  jobless  rates  for  whites  also  rose 
relatively  more  than  for  blacks. 

Most  of  the  Increased  Joblessness  In  poverty 
neighborhoods  over  the  year  took  place 
among  adult  men,  both  white  and  black.  The 
Jobless  rate  for  black  men  rose  from  3.9  to 
7.9  percent  while  the  rate  for  white  men  rose 
from  2.8  to  5.1  percent.  Jobless  rates  also 
rose  among  white  and  black  adult  women  but 
not  at  the  same  extent  as  tor  males.  There 
was  little  change  In  the  unemployment  rate 
for  white  teenagers  over  the  year  (17.7  per- 
cent In  the  third  quarter  of  1970) .  but  that 
for  black  teenagers  rose  from  29.3  to  34.9 
percent. 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  In  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  averaged  510.000  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1970.  up  about  ISO.OOO  from 
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the  third  quarter  of  1969.  SUgtatly  more  than 
half  of  this  Increase  occurred  among  white 
workers. 

The  civilian  labor  force  In  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods  declined  by  230.000  over  the 
year.  Part  of  the  labor  force  decline  Is  prob- 
ably traceable  t»  the  movement  of  workers 
out  Of  poverty  neighborhoods,  as  the  number 
of  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over  living  in 
these  neighborhoods  has  been  declining  In 
recent  years.  On  balance,  whereas  the  pro- 
portion of  the  poverty  neighborhood  popu- 
lation that  Is  in  the  labor  force  has  remained 
relatively  ateble  over  the  year,  the  propor- 
tion employed  has  fallen  and  the  proportion 
unemployed  has  risen. 

(Tables  1  and  2  follow  Senator  Javtts'  cor- 
respondence from  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.) 


VS.    CONFERXNCZ    OF    MAYOSS. 

WaahiKfton,  D.C.,  August  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  jAvrrs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrAR  Senator  Jsvi-rs;  In  response  to  your 
recent  mqulry.  we,  have  consulted  with  the 
Mayors  and  Touth  Coordinators  across  the 
country  and  It  Is  their  considered  Judgment 
that  the  number  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  applicants  for  positions  In  the  summer 
of  1971  will  exceed  those  In  the  current 
summer. 

In  every  Instance  local  officials  have  urged 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
you  and  the  Administration  to  see  to  it 
that  1971  fund  commitments  are  made  avall- 

1970  SUMMU  NEICHBOgHOOO  tOUTH  COUPS  PaoCRAM 
{The  needs  of  tlie  M  ISTfest  clUesJ 


able  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  preferably 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  This 
would  permit   more  effective  utilization   of 
the  program  and  funds  next  summer. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  GuNTHta. 
Ezecutive  Director. 

U.S.    CONEFEBENCE    OF    MaTOBS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Ua)  7,  1970 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAVrrs:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots 
beyond  those  allocated  to  them  to  date.  The 
Information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  additional  slots  that  these  cities  could 
effectively  utilize  this  summer  Is  166,298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their  need 
and  capacity  to  utUlze  additional  slots  to  be 
approximately  30  percent  above  their  present 
allocation.  This  would  mean  an  additional 
61.876  slots  needed  by  the  smaller  cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  Is  227.173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Gunther. 
Executive  XHrector. 


City 


Total  cilv 
leeds,  1970 


Addiljoiut 
required 


Akne 

AUsnIe 

BellimKe ........ 

Bimimfhain 

BuBaln 

CbicAgo 

CincinnAtt 

ClevilSfid 

CoitHnbus 

Dad«C«ii«)<lllHiO- 

Dallas , 

Derton 


OeifOrt 

EiPeeo 

fonwortll.. 

Gary 

Honslvlli 

HoustON 

Indianspala 
lensy  C(t«. 
KjnstsC 


Lm  AiuBlai  (ioGlNdlig  Labi 


LMAnlstei 
BaaA... 


U2 
Z.2t7 

7.110a 

I.IM 

2.200 

I  MS 

31.000 

1.93S 

0.900 

1.100 

2.  ISO 

I.S20 

«0 

•00 

7.710 

719 

7»5 

I.W 

l.«l 

2.SM 

tso 

1.275 

i.no 

12,  CS 
2.605 

i.ao 


37S 
l.«0 
4,255 

■M 

i.sat 

1.750 
19.070 
1.190 
4.211 
475 
1.S2 


522 

5173 

427 

499 

1.073 

n9 

1.73» 
«1 
153 


9.029 
1.574 


76S 
2.IM0 
8.000 
l.'3« 
2.7S0 
3.557 
33.  750 
2.419 

o.ooo 

l.37> 

2.6a 

1,900 
775 

1.000 

9,725 
900 
911 

1,725 

i.n 

3,555 


10.000 
3,256 
1,175 


944 
1,162 

1.907 
19. 074 

1.221 

3,789 
703 

1,096 
914 
322 
478 


482 
652 
937 

1,816 
331 
741 

1,236 

6,371 


Cit, 


Milwaafcee... 
Mineeapciis.. 

Newaek 

KewOrtoens.. 
H«»Tert.... 


OMslsns  Cilir 


I.W5  1.317 

1.750  1000 

4.180  2.707 

8.490  l,l3t 

50.000  25.419 

1.750  1148 

3  857  2.407 

1.270  782 

1.455  886 

4.10S  3.380 

.„_       ,. 3.285  2.005 

Pll«*li«««— - 3.915  3  jS 

P.r»«ltOret f,066  '777 

VtS?- -■  '■'"  '44 

S-iS* '■»«  1.335 

Sttari -,- 083  324 

S"*"!""* - 3.742  2.297 

SinOlno 2.689  1.679 

SanFriiicieCB 2.625  1  663 

S»enle - 1.496  1.0(8 

I"»I>I 1.925  1.523 

leleds 700  432 

Toiss _ 420  261 

Wselrlrtoton,  D.C 12.805  8,530 

IsUI .  214,758  130.903 


Total  tity 
need.  1970 

AdditiobaJ 
required 

2.406 

1.009 

2.188 

1.108 

12.000 

9.293 

10.613 

9.477 

37. 081 

4  821 

2,414 

1.588 

>n6 

I.SI9 

933 

12.500 

9.120 

4,106 

2.101 

4  894 

1.528 

1.328 

551 

1.531 

787 

4.000 

2.665 

4  678 

2.381 

2.616 

937 

3.291 

1.618 

452 

2.406 

883 

825 

393 

.    "S 

264 

30.000 

21.470 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEASS  ANO  OVER,  III  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN 
NEIGNBORUOODS  >  BY  COLOR 


Negro  and  other  races 


Empieymenl  stetss 


3d  quarter     3d  quarter     3d  nuaner     3d  quarter 
1970  1969  1970  1969 


TablUaiMSIslai: 

■"                        .- 83.821 

.  4341 

.  ,.     ,,.    . - S.2 

-  -R  PMfty  MUhMffeOMS: 

CivUiM  WMflottt S.180 

UnMiptoynmit SlI 

■     ■             - t.3 

40.781 

OWMiplB|aHBL l.JTO 

-  4.8 


82.099 

3.003 

17 

74.409 

3.  SI  7 

4  7 

72,907 

2.381 

3.3 

9.412 
824 
8.8 

9.192 
622 
6.8 

5  409 
365 

5.7 

3.725 
247 
6.6 

3.798 
169 
4.4 

2.454 
264 
10.8 

2.611 
196 
7.S 

39.414 

1.319 

3.3 

37. 151 

1.730 

4  7 

36.100 

1.142 

3.2 

3,631 
240 
6,6 

3,314 

•  Putajni  w*i  10  sttsdard  mtuope  itan  slaLttlcal  areas  (SMSA'i)  alth  Olw  ations  ol  250,000  of  nera. 
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TABU  2.-EMPL0YMENT  STATUS  Of  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  PQVOtTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGH8(M> 
HOODS  I  BY  COLOR.  SEX.  AND  AGE 


Employment  status,  sex,  and  age 


Wtn» Negro  »iwl  gftw  rem 

d  quaftw     3d  quarter     3d  quarter       3d 


Males,  20  yetrs  and  over: 

Urban  povfcta!  MislitortM. 

CiviliaD  labor  loroe 3,368 

UimnptoriiMnt 201 

UmmpUqrnmt  rail. ._ 6.2 

Other  urban  neichbertMWds: 

Civiltan  labor  fan*.. 23,441 

UfwmploynenI 790 

Unemployioetitrate 3.4 

Females,  20  years  find  over: 

Urban  poverty  neigh borboods: 

Civilian  labwlorce 2.192 

Unemployment .,  149 

Ufiempioymefltral*..- fi-S 

Other  urban  ntighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 13.S33 

Unemployrnent 638 

Unemployment  rate 4. 7 

Teenagers,  16  to  19  years: 

Urban  poverty  neighbortioods: 

Civilian  labor  force 619 

Unemploynient 154 

Unemployment  rate 24.9 

Other  urban  oeigbbwhoodi: 

CiviNan  labor  lorce 3.807 

Unemployment 543 

Unemployment  rate 14.3 


3,494 

111 
3.2 

2.121 
109 
51 

2.2a 
61 
2.8 

1.246 
99 
7.9 

1.289 
SO 
3.9 

22.776 
442 
1.9 

21.561 
702 
3.3 

21.056 
385 

1.8 

1.881 
88 

4  7 

1.720 
57 
3.3 

2.341 
123 
5  3 

1.244 
73 
59 

1.275 
53 
4  2 

949 

76 
8.0 

1.066 
71 
6.7 

12.948 
476 
3.7 

12.075 
557 
4.6 

11.644 
423 
3.6 

1.458 
81 
56 

1.303 
53 
41 

573 
130 
22.6 

360 

64 

17.7 

317 
54 

17.2 

259 

90 

34.9 

256 

75 
29.3 

3.689 
399 
10.8 

3.515 
471 
13.4 

3.398 
333 
9.8 

292 

72 

24  5 

291 
22.1 

>  Pertains  only  lo  SMSA's  with  populations  ol  250,000  or  more. 


amendment  no.    1069 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr,  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  HJR.  18515. 
The  amendment  would  make  available 
$3.5  million,  the  same  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate  annd  House  last  year,  for 
the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities for  severely  disabled  people.  The 
bill  in  its  present  form  malces  no  provi- 
sions for  such  funds  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
long  supported  one  project  that  would 
be  directly  affected  by  tliis  amendment, 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago. 
In  1967  the  Chicago  Institute  developed 
plans  for  construction  of  a  new  rehabili- 
tation research  and  training  center,  to 
provide  the  necessary  quarters,  equip- 
ment, and  staff  for  a  combined  program 
of  advanced  research  into  severe  disabil- 
ity, training  of  professionals  in  reha- 
bilitation, and  furnishing  patient  care 
needed  for  clinical  research. 

In  1967  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
supported  this  proposal,  authorizing 
fimds  to  proceed  with  the  planning;  and 
a  grant  of  $182,000  was  made  to  the 
Institute.  In  1969  again  tx>th  the  Senate 
and  the  House  supported  this  project 
and  a  grant  of  $2  million  to  bring  the 
project  to  the  actual  construction  stage, 
was  approved  by  the  agency. 

Now  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
Chicago  faces  the  next  crucial  stage,  in 
which  the  funds  must  be  available  or 
the  project  will  halt  in  the  middle  of 
construction.  By  August  1971,  another 
grant  of  $2  million  will  be  needed  so  that 
construction  can  proceed  uninterrupted. 
Since  next  year's  appropriations  bill  will, 
in  all  probability,  still  be  pending  before 
Congress  in  August.  I  urge  that  the  nec- 
essary funding  be  included  in  this  year's 
biU. 

Let  me  point  out  that  for  every  dol- 
lar we  approve  here,  the  institute  in  Chi- 


cago must  raise  $2  milllou  from  private 
sources.  So  far,  the  response  of  busi- 
ness, commercial,  and  professional 
groups  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the 
matcliing  funds  are  assured.  But  the 
project  must  have  the  continued  support 
of  Congress  in  order  to  proceed.  The 
amendment  I  offer  will  assure  the  unin- 
terrupted progress  of  this  wortliwhile 
undertaidng.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  this  amendment  which  will 
have  such  a  decisive  effect  on  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  disabled  people  in  the 
whole  Midwest  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  asic  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HocHESi.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1069)  is  a£  fol- 
lows: 

Ameitdment  no.  1069 

On  page  27.  line  18.  strike  out  ■■$575,640.- 
000^^  anrl  Insert  •■»579.140.000^'; 

On  page  27.  Une  23.  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  $3,500,000  for  construction  granta  un- 
der Section  12;  and". 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA'nON 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary :  Sam  H.  Roberts, 
of  Texas,  to  be  UJS.  marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Jesse  L.  Dobbs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday.  November  23,  1970, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may   wish   to  present  concerning   the 


above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  wtiich  may  be 
scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
LEAD-BASED  PAINT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  on  Tuesday. 
November  24.  1970,  I  will  hold  hearings 
involving  lead-based  paint  elimination 
In  Federal  housing.  The  bills  will  be 
HJl.  19172  and  S.  3216.  This  is  a  disease 
that  potentially  affects  400.000  children 
each  year,  causing  disastrous  side  ef- 
fects such  as  mental  retardation,  and  I 
consider  these  hearings  very  significant 
in  trying  to  eUminate  that  dreaded 
sickness. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4232 
at  10  a.m,  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHEEP  HOSPITAL 
CORPSMAN  HARRY  L.  KAPINOS 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  Chief  Hospital  Corp&man  Harry  L. 
Kapinos,  of  the  Attending  Physician's 
Office  in  the  Capitol,  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  his  countey  during  his  many 
years  in  the  Navy,  but  in  particular  for 
his  service  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
while  he  was  assigned  duties  in  the  At- 
tending Physicians  Office  at  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  During  his  nearly  10  years  of 
service  at  the  Capitol,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  come  to  rely  upon  him  for  man>'  of 
our  medical  needs.  I  have  always  been 
impressed  by  his  thoughtfulness,  judg- 
ment, and  performance  during  these 
years,  and  I  wish  him  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  all  his  future  undertakings.  He 
Is  presently  tieing  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Fleet  Reserve  and  will  ultimately 
retire. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
those  of  us  who  have  spent  so  many 
years  in  public  service  to  be  joined  in 
that  calling  by  men  of  such  lilgh  caliber. 
Chief  Kapinos  may  rightly  take  great 
pride  in  the  performance  of  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  Chief  Kapinos  from  Dr.  Pearson, 
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the  Attending  Physician,  and  also  a  sum* 
niary  of  the  Chiefs  public  service  record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Attkndinc  Phttbician. 
CoNCKCaa  or  tht  Unitkd  Statss, 

November  17,  1970. 
From  ■    Attending    Physidan,    U.S.    Capitol. 

Washington.  D.C. 
To:    HMC  Harry  L.  Kftplnos.  USN 
8ubJ:  Letter  of  AppreclAtloD. 

X.  Upon  the  occftftlon  o/  your  transfer  to 
the  Kav&I  Fleet  Reserve  and  ultimate  retire- 
ment from  the  oavml  service.  I  taite  thU  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
outBt&QdiDs  manner  In  which  you  have  per- 
formed your  duties  while  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Attending  Physician.  U.S. 
Capicol. 

2.  Prom  May  1961  to  the  present,  you  have 
been  assigned  as  personal  secretary  to  the 
Attending  Physician  to  Congress.  In  that 
aasignment  you  have  been  an  outstanding 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Kavy  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

3.  Since  I  became  the  Attending  Physician 
over  four  years  ago,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  closely  your  performance 
of  the  many  duties  connected  with  your  Job. 
I  am  proud  that  you  have  consistently  dem- 
onstrated keen  knowledge  and  excellent 
Judgment.  Tour  discretion  In  dealing  with 
Members  of  Congress,  their  staffs,  visitors 
to  our  office,  and  other  personnel  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  professional  eocietlea 
has  resulted  in  many  letters  of  praL«!e,  Tour 
assistance  during  my  years  ot  the  Capitol 
lias  aided  enormously  in  my  performance  as 
Physician  to  the  Congress. 

4.  As  you  leave,  you  should  take  pride  in 
the  contribution  you  have  made  In  the 
moulding  of  this  office  into  an  efficient  med- 
ical facility.  On  behalf  of  the  staff  and  my- 
oeir,  I  coke  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  and 
your  fine  wife.  Josephine,  and  your  truly 
ouutandlng  family,  good  health,  succesa  and 
"smooth  sailing"  lo  your  future  endeavors. 

R.  J.  Pearson. 
Rear  Admiral.  MC.  US.  Naty. 

Summary 

Harry  L.  Kaplnos,  a  Chief  Hospital  Corps- 
man  in  the  U.3.  Navy  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  tba  Attending  Physician  U  S 
Capitol  since  May  1961. 

Prora  1961  to  1986.  he  served  as  personal 
secretary  to  Dr.  George  W.  Colver.  the  first 
Attending  Physician  to  the  Congress,  and 
sub5e<)uently.  I>r.  R.  j.  Pearson,  the  present 
Attending  Physician.  In  this  capacity  he  haa 
acted  as  liaison  with  representatives  of  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Congressional  staffs  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  other  government  agencies.  He  has 
prepared  voluminous  correspondence  with 
0-3.  Ambassadors  throughout  the  world  ar- 
ranging appropriate  ceremonies  for  the  de- 
livery of  Certificates  of  Fellowship  m  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology  earned  by 
foreign  physicians. 

He  has  served  the  Attending  Physician's 
office  well,  assisting  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner with  first  aid.  artificial  resuscitation. 
serving  in  the  pharmacy,  and  supervising 
junior  corpsmen.  His  quiet,  personal  charm 
and  eagerness  to  serve  has  endeared  him  lo 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Attending  Physician 
and  to  many  visitors  to  that  office. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  naval 
service: 

He  enlisted  in  the  DS.  Navy  23  November 
IBSl.  He  advanced  through  the  enlisted  rates 
of  the  HosplUl  Corps  and  attained  the  rate 
of  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  on  16  July  1963. 
While  In  the  U.S.  Navy  he  was  stationed  at 
Naval  Hospital.  Portsmouth.  Virginia.  Naval 
Atr  Station.  Ouantanamo  Bav.  Cuba.  Naval 
Dispensary.  Washington,  D.c!.  and  the  At- 
tending    Physician's     Office.     US.     Capitol, 


Washington.  DC.  Chief  Kaplnos  has  been 
awarded  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  four 
subsequent  awards  and  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal. 

His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  the  former 
Josephine  UUom  of  Portsmoutb.  Virginia 
and  five  children.  Michael  L..  Robert  A..  Harry 
L..  Jr..  Mary  S..  and  Jonathon  E. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Chief  Kaplnos  is 
highly  talented,  musically,  having  played  the 
baritone  base  horn  In  high  school  and  with 
a  Navy  hand  Two  of  his  cbildren.  Michael 
and  Robert  are  exceptional  musicians. 
Michael  Kaplnos  is  studying  with  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Orchestra  on  a  musical 
sctiolarsblp- 

Chief  Kapinos  is  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative ot  the  naval  service.  He  has  served 
the  Navy  and  the  US.  Congress  well  and  in 
the  highest  or  naval  tradition. 

A  retirement  ceremony  wlU  be  held  for  him 
at  10  a.m.  on  November  17.  1970.  in  the  office 
of  the  Attending  Physician.  The  enclosed 
letter  of  appreciation  will  be  presented  to 
Kapinos  by  I>r.  Pearson, 

Kaplnos,  Harry  Unnae.  Chief  Ho^ital 
Corpsmau.  U.S.  Navy. 

Born;  S  April  1931.  Canby.  Minnesota- 
Parents:    Adoiph   B.   Kaplnos    (deceased), 
Mary  Kapinos.  RH.  No.  4.  Canby,  Minnesota. 
Married:    Josephine    Ullom.    14    November 
1953,  at  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Children:  Michael  L.  Kaplnoo— Born  11 
September  19M.  Robert  A.  Kaplnos— Born 
15  October  1965.  Harry  L.  Kapinos.  Jr.— Born 
1  October  1957.  Mary  S  Kaplnos— Bom  38 
October  1958.  Jonathnn  E.  Kaplnos— Burn  4 
March  1964. 

Enlisted:  U.S.  Navy.  23  November  1951. 
Nsvy  Recruiting  Station.  Mlnneopolis.  Min- 
nesota. 

Promotions:  Hospital  Corpsman  Third 
Class.  16  May  1963.  Hospital  Corpsman  Sec- 
ond Class.  1  January  1955;  Hospital  Corps- 
man  First  Class.  16  July  1961;  Chief  Hospi- 
tal Corpsman,  16  July  1963. 

Duty;  Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lake.s. 
Illinois.  35  November  1951 — 4  March  1952. 
Hospital  Corps  School.  Portsmouth.  Virginia. 
6  March  1952—15  August  1953.  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. Portsmouth.  Virginia,  25  August  1952—14 
November  1955.  Naval  Air  Station,  Ouan- 
tanamo Bay.  Cuba,  26  December  1955—20 
December  1957.  Naval  Dispensary,  Woahlng- 
ton.  D.C.  4  January  1958—20  May  1961.  At- 
tending Physician's  Office.  U.S.  Capitol,  20 
May  1961 — 17  November  1970. 

Medals;       Good      Conduct      Medal — Five 

awards.    National    Defense    Service    Medal 

Two  awards. 


A  GLEAM  OF  HOPE  IN  POW 
SITDATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
faint  gleam  of  hope  that  the  Communist 
leadership  of  North  Vietnam  may  be  tak- 
ing a  more  rational  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  year 
Christmas  messages  from  their  families 
may  be  sent  to  the  known  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  in  the  north. 

One  recalls  the  heartbreak  and  frenetic 
activity  lost  year  when  the  families  of 
prisoners  were  trying  to  get  Christmas 
packages  and  messages  through  to  their 
loved  ones  without  success.  The  proposed 
setup  this  year  is  much  improved  and 
may  signify  an  easing  of  the  stance  of 
the  Communists  toward  the  entire  pris- 
oner problem. 

It  is  the  course  of  wisdom  on  our  part, 
however,  to  view  this  change  in  attitude 
with  caution  because  we  have  been  over- 
optimistic  before,  only  to  have  our  hopes 
shattered. 


THE  ELECTION  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  month  Congress  has  been 
in  adjournment  while  the  Nation  went 
about  the  serious  business  of  conduct- 
ing an  election. 

The  election  is  now  behind  us.  but  its 
impact  will  influence  the  outlook  of  Con- 
gress and  its  actions  for  several  years. 
Indeed,  although  the  newly  electei 
Members  will  not  take  their  seats  until 
January,  the  issues  discussed  and  tlie 
passions  aroused  during  the  campaign 
will  to  some  degree  influence  our  work 
In  these  closing  weeks  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Political  victory  has  been  claimed 
from  the  election  by  both  of  our  major 
parties,  and  I  beUeve  the  fact  that  the 
results  were  such  that  these  claims  can 
be  made  indicative  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  people  to  move  to  extreme  posi- 
tions of  either  the  left  or  right.  By  the 
judicious  exercise  of  their  voting  rights. 
American  voters  have  chosen  moderation 
over  extremism.  They  have  cast  a  col- 
lective vote  of  confidence  in  our  system 
of  government  as  the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  a  troubled  country  in  uncertain 
times. 

The  election  is  over,  and  we  in  Gov- 
ernment must  now  return  to  the  im- 
portant work  before  us.  All  brandies  of 
Government  are  faced  by  monumental 
challenges  that  must  be  approached  with 
undersunding  and  statesmanship.  We 
must  heal  the  breaches  tliat  divide  us 
and  continue  with  the  business  of 
strengthening  and  broadening  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Government  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  challenges  of  the 
postelection  period  were  discussed  in  a 
perceptive  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Star 
of  Washington,  D.C,  on  November  8. 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  that  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EorroRiAi.:   The  Mandate  roa  Nationai. 

RECON  CILXATION 

At  the  end  of  a  noisy,  confused  and  rather 
squalid  off-year  election,  the  people.  In  the 
main,  chose  well.  If  they  wisely  Ignored  a 
partisan  demand  from  the  White  House  for  a 
hard-nosed  Senate  and  House,  reftislng  to 
be  stampeded  by  the  jioUtlcs  of  fear,  they 
turned  an  equally  frigid  shoulder  on  candi- 
dates of  the  opposite  extreme,  men  and  wom- 
en who  reject  the  mainstream  of  the  no- 
tion's domestic  heritage  and  repudiate  Its 
every  action  abroad.  Instead,  they  picked  to 
represent  them  candidates  whose  Ideological 
home  Is  fundamentally  centrist.  The  elec- 
tion results  were,  at  least  In  a  partisan 
sense.  Inconclusive,  with  each  side  claiming 
victory  and   both  denying  defeat. 

In  the  event,  that  may  well  have  been 
the  best  of  all  possible  concluslona  to  a  bit- 
ter and  blleful  campaign.  For  a  pronounced 
move  toward  either  extreme  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  would.  In  our  view,  have  been 
bad  for  the  country,  emphasizing  a  spurious 
doctrinal  supremacy  at  the  expense  of  prag- 
matism, common  sense  and  compromise,  the 
tripod  upon  which  rests  moderate  govern- 
ment. 

When  ihe  lenders  of  the  two  major  par- 
ties have  done  with  claims  of  partisan 
triumph,  we  think  the  lesson  of  the  1970 
election  should  be  clear  to  them :  The  people 
want  and  expect  more  of  their  leaders:  they 
are   ready   to  see   the  country  turned   Into 
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neither  a  permissive  funny-farm  nor  a  con- 
centration  caznp;  they  want  order,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  liberty. 

In  ordinary  times,  it  might  be  understand- 
able if  not  commendable  for  politicians  to  be- 
have like  politicians.  But  these  times  are  any- 
thing but  ordinary.  Abroad,  we  are  faced  with 
two  Communist  superpowers  which  In  nei- 
ther word  nor  deed  have  Indicated  any  alter- 
ation In  their  professed  design  to  secure 
world  hegemony.  At  home,  our  economic  and 
social  problems  multiply  dally  Neither  this 
country  nor  the  world  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  excessive  partisanship  in  the  White  House, 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  time  has  come.  then,  for  statesman- 
ship rather  than  politicking,  for  candor 
rather  than  dissimulation,  for  hard  work 
rather  than  posturing,  for  co-operation 
rather  than  conflict. 

Because  he  Is  the  President,  the  arst  step 
toward  reconciliation  must  come  from  Mr. 
Nlion.  The  man  who  occupies  the  White 
House  necessarily  sets  the  tone  for  the  na- 
tion. The  nation  and  the  generations,  the 
races  and  the  parties,  may  not  become  recon- 
ciled with  his  help;  but  it  Is  clear  that  there 
Is  no  hope  of  such  reconciliation  without  It. 

We  believe  that  this  was  the  mandate  from 
the  people  of  this  country  on  November  3: 
Olve  ujs  an  honorable  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  give  us  work  to  do,  help  us  to  recap- 
ture our  belief  in  ourselves  and  our  faith  In 
our  country,  give  us  good  government  and  an 
eqtiltable  soda!  order.  We  respectfully  re- 
quest the  President  to  accept  this  challenge 
and  adjure  the  Democratic  leadership.  If  he 
does  so.  to  respond  In  kind.  The  salvation  not 
only  of  the  two  major  parties  but  of  the  na- 
tion may  depend  upon  It. 


tween  continents  and  between  planets. 
We  must  similarly  demonstrate  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  maximum  safety  of  flight. 


MAXIMUM  SAFETY  OP  FLIGHT 
MUST  BE  ACHIEVED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  another 
staggering  aviation  tragedy,  imbeliev- 
ably.  has  taken  the  lives  of  a  football 
team,  its  supporters,  and  friends.  Other 
families,  other  neighbors,  another  uni- 
versity and  SUte  suffer  unspeakable 
sorrow. 

As  one  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
extend  to  the  families  stricken  by  the 
Marshall  University  tragedy  deepest, 
personal  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  Wichita  State  University,  its 
supporters  and  friends,  the  people  of 
Kansas,  Mrs.  Pearson  and  me.  Our  sor- 
row is  bom  of  experience,  deepened  by 
imderstanding.  We  grieve  for  our  own. 
We  grieve  for  all. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware,  I  suggest, 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding 
these  two  recent  crashes  of  chartered  air- 
craft are  apparently  distinct.  Weather 
conditions,  type  and  size  of  aircraft,  ap- 
propriate regulations,  and  other  factors 
differ  from  those  of  the  Wichita  State 
disaster.  However,  Secretary  Volpe 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  the 
Department  of  TransporUtion  investi- 
gation, led  by  Admiral  Smith,  of  air 
charter  operations.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  should  press 
ahead  with  their  studies  and  recommen- 
dations. Moreover,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated,  the  Senate  must  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities through  hearings  and  ap- 
propriate action  when  the  various  agency 
reports  are  forthcoming  hopefully  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  master  flight  be- 


GROWTH  WITH  SOCIAL  JUSTICE- 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  L.  K.  JHA.  AM- 
BASSADOR FROM  INDIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 6,  the  Ambassador  from  India  to 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  L.  K. 
Jha,  delivered  a  most  perceptive  addi-ess 
entitled  "Growth  With  Social  Justice" 
before  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago. 

He  develops  his  thesis  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  of  growth  and  social  justice 
as  If  they  were  alternatives  between 
which  a  choice  must  be  made,  and  he 
makes  an  impressive  argument  that  the 
development  process  in  the  developing 
countries  must  include  both. 

Ambassador  Jha  underscores  that  the 
whole  socioeconomic  process  is  concerned 
with  human  beings  "on  the  world  can- 
vass." a  point  which  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  have  long 
stood  for  but  one  to  which  moi-e  Indi- 
ndual  citizens  of  the  world  community 
should  address  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

Growth  Wrrn  Social  Justicb 

LUNCHEON     ADDRESS    TO    THE     EXECUTIVES* 
CLUB    or    CHICAGO 

{By  Ambassador  L.  K.  Jba.  Friday, 
November  6.  1B70) 
Soon  after  Independence.  India  embarked 
on  a  programme  of  economic  development.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  Involved  In 
this  task  in  more  than  one  capacity  over  the 
lost  two  decades.  Now  though  I  have  donned 
a  diplomatic  r^lsgulse,  I  keep  speaking  of 
development  because  It  Is  so  much  easier  to 
tolk  with  an  air  of  authority  and  confidence 
of  what  you  did  In  the  past  than  of  what 
you  ore  doing — unless  of  course  you  happen 
to  be  in  politics  when  the  easiest  thing  is 
to  talk  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  than  of 
what  you  have  done. 

l«t  me  begin  by  posing  a  fundamental 
question :  What  Is  development?  In  the 
early  post-war  years,  economists,  bankers  and 
legislators  were  all  convinced  that  the  major 
problem  t>efore  all  countries,  developed  and 
developing,  was  that  of  securing  as  rapid  an 
Increase  as  possible  In  their  GJIJ*.  A  statis- 
tical method  was  devised  to  measure  this 
Increase  In  OJJ.P.  AH  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  a  country  In  a  year  ore  expressed 
In  terms  of  their  money  value  and  the  rate 
at  which  this  figure  increases  from  year  to 
year  Is  the  rate  of  growth.  So  great  was  the 
euphoria  about  a  high  rate  of  growth  that 
the  term  "growthmaiiahlp'  had  acquired  cur- 
rency by  the  mld-50s.  On  the  principle  that 
what  Is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  de- 
velopment which  countries  like  India  Ulked 
of  was  synonymous  with  growth. 

The  thinking  in  Indio  on  development  had 
a  much  wider  spectrum.  Of  course,  everybody 
recognized  the  Importance  of  growth,  of  rais- 
ing the  national  income.  At  the  same  time. 
there  were  other  Imperatives  which  were  In 
the  peoples'  minds  and  which  were  succinctly 
expressed  In  Article  33  of  the  Constitution 
of  India.  It  reads: 

"The  State  shall  strive  to  promote  th« 
welfare  of  the  people  by  securing  and  pro- 
tecting, as  effectively  as  it  may.  a  social 
order  In  which  justice,  social,  economic  and 
political,  shall  inform  all  tbe  institutions  of 
national  life." 

In  more  concrete  terms,  the  Constitution 
lays  down  that  It  is  the  State's  responsibility 
to  make  effective  provioion  for  securing  the 


right  to  work,  to  education,  and  to  publla 
assistance  in  cases  of  unemployment,  old  ag«» 
sickness  and  disablement. 

There  were  many,  within  India  and  out- 
side, who  argued  that  to  think  of  these  ob- 
jectives for  a  country  whose  GJJ.P.  wa«  so 
low  was  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Surety,  one  must  concentrate  all  the  nation's 
resources  to  step  up  the  national  income,  and 
only  when,  with  a  step  up  In  the  G.N.P,.  the 
tightness  of  resources  eased  could  one  think 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  society  or  worry 
about  those  particular  parts  of  the  country 
which  were  specially  backward. 

This  view  was  born  of  the  historical  ex- 
perience of  the  developed  countries.  When 
the  Industrial  revolution  took  place,  a  feudal 
system  still  prevailed  in  the  Western  world. 
Changes,  political  and  social,  which  came 
about,  were  on  the  whole  gradual.  The  Trade 
Union  Movement  came  Into  being  only  after 
new  tools  and  techniques  of  production  hod 
firmly  taken  root. 

When  India  launched  her  development  ef- 
fort, conditions  were  very  different.  The  need 
for  education,  for  better  health  for  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury could  not  be  given  the  kind  of  low 
priority  that  It  had  In  the  period  before 
World  War  I.  One  of  the  problems  which 
arlsea  in  taking  the  rate  of  growth  as  the 
Index  of  development  Is  that  the  contribu- 
tion to  development  made  by  things  like 
education  and  health  enter  the  growth  Inden 
only  m  terms  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  doc- 
tors and  nurses — which  are  never  very  high. 
Then,  again,  in  developing  country  very  large 
Investments  had  to  be  made  In  bringing  up 
the  Infrastructure,  the  transport  system  and 
power  supply  and  the  availability  of  wa:er. 
These  factlitiea,  which  In  developed  countries 
are  taken  for  granted,  are  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  growth.  But  the  Immediate  and 
direct  return  on  Investments  In  these  areas 
tends  to  be  much  lower,  and.  therefore,  if 
the  sole  focus  was  on  a  higher  rate  of  im- 
mediate growth,  they  would  get  neglected  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  developmental 
effort. 

Quite  apart  from  these  considerations 
th^i^wos  yet  another  element  which  necessi- 
tated the  emphasis  In  India  on  social  Jiistice. 
Its  slgnlflcance  cannot  be  appreciated  with- 
out pausing  for  s  moment  to  consider  the 
kind  of  body  poUtlc  India  haa.  It  is  not 
enough  to  think  of  India  as  a  country  where 
the  Taj  Mahal  is.  or  simply  na  one  of  the  very 
large  number  of  countries  which  attained 
their  Independence  after  World  War  n. 

Even  after  the  partition,  which  brought 
Into  being  Pakistan  as  a  separate  country-. 
India  still  remains  a  vast  country,  bigger  than 
western  Europe,  fully  05  diverse  In  terms  of 
language,  ethnic  groups,  religious  and  geo- 
graphic sub-regions.  If  we  leave  aside  China. 
It  Is  not  only  the  largest  among  the  develop- 
ing countries,  but  is  almost  five  times  as 
large  as  the  next  largest,  namely,  Indonesia. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  every 
Indian  above  2I.  regardless  of  sex,  religion, 
education  or  property  holding  acquired  the 
right  to  vote  m  elections  both  for  the  State 
Legislature  as  well  as  the  Central  Parliament. 
While  Europe  Is  even  now  struggling  to  come 
together  politically.  India  was  able  to  achieve 
full  political  Integration  between  different 
linguistic  and  ethnic  groups  as  well  as  with 
the  600  odd  princely  States — some  of  them 
very  odd — within  a  period  of  2?^  years  ofter 
Independence,  through  strictly  democratic 
and  constitutional  procedures,  bringing  Into 
being  the  world's  largest  democracy.  At  the 
same  time  India  created  a  vast  common  mar- 
ket which,  again.  Europe  is  stUl  In  the  proc- 
ess of  evolving  and  perfecting.  Without  the 
cementing  forces  of  social  Justice,  without 
the  feeling  that  the  better-off  sections  of  the 
community  and  the  better-off  areas  of  the 
country  were  doing  what  they  oould  to  help 
their  less- fortunate  neighbors,  this  great 
democracy  could  not  have  survived  as  It  has. 
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dealing  with  tensions,  with  stresses  and 
strains,  exclusively  through  democratic  proc- 
esses. When  we  see  in  how  many  of  the  newly 
Independent  developing  countries  democraoy 
has  degenerated  into  dictatorship,  we  realize 
the  magnitude  of  Indian  achievement. 

It  has  been  possible  because  right  from  the 
beginning  India  stood  committed  both  to 
growth  and  to  social  Justice.  Today.  In  the 
tight  of  the  experience  at  two  decades  In 
India  and  also  In  other  developing  coun- 
tries, and  the  evolution  of  thinking  among 
economists  and  statesmen  the  world  over,  I 
put  forward  the  thesis  that  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  tlilnk  of  growth  and  social  Justice  aa  If 
they  were  alternatives  between  which  one 
had  to  make  a  choice.  I  believe  as  Ounnar 
Myrdal  has  so  cogently  argued  that  grovth 
and  social  Justice  are  really  inter-linked,  one 
sustaining  the  other,  and  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
think  of  social  Justice  as  an  act  of  charity. 
a  distraction  from  the  growth  effort,  which 
only  a  rich  society  can  afford  Leaving  aside 
all  sentlmentahty  and  applying  the  hard- 
headed  logic  of  economics,  a  discipline  in 
which  t  have  been  brought  up.  I  would  argue 
that  over  the  long  haul,  growth  in  develop- 
ing countries  Is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  de- 
pendent upon  social  justice.  Let  me  expUln. 

Firstly,  let  us  recognise  that  the  one  source 
which  moat  developing  countries  have  in 
abundance  for  tbetr  growth  Is  manpower. 
They  are  chronically  short  of  capital.  They 
must  rely  on  labour  Intensive  techniques 
rather  than  capital  intensive  techniques  to 
step  up  their  production  level-  However,  a 
man  who  Is  Illiterate  or  under- nourished,  or 
Who  does  not  have  the  necessary  motivation 
15  not  reaUy  an  asset  but  a  Uabillty.  The 
fact  that  the  worker  In  most  developed  coun- 
tries Is  living  In  far  better  condlUonji  than 
hli  forefathers  did.  is  not  only  the  result  but 
also  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  we  see 
la  the  United  States  and  Western  Eiirope.  If 
spending  money  on  education,  on  public 
health,  and  on  sotUsJ  security,  does  not  Im- 
mediately contribute  to  growth.  It  does  in 
the  second  round  and  over  Ume  become  the 
most  important  accelerator  of  growth. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  Re^ervAtAank 
of  India.  I  asked  two  of  my  omcers — one  a 
brilliant  economist  and  one  a  statistician— 
whether  It  would  be  possible  to  attempt  to 
measure  and  to  evaluate  the  growth  poten- 
tial which  Is  built  up  by  investmenU  which 
do  not  Immediately  contribute  to  growth. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  technical  de- 
tails of  their  work,  but  they  did  come  up 
with  sn  Index  of  growth  potential  as  distinct 
from  growth.  I  am  referring  to  this  only  as  a 
matter  of  Interest.  The  validity  of  the  point 
which  I  have  made  does  not  rc«t  upon  the 
measurablltty  In  siatistlcat  term^  of  the  con- 
tribution which  things  Ilk?  better  health  and 
twtter  education  make  to  future  growth. 

I  do  believe  that  sufflcient  vi:;ual  evidence 
Is  now  available  in  India  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  view  which  I  have  out  forward. 
The  number  of  young  Indians  anxious  to  set 
themaelves  up  in  butilness.  whether  in  trade 
or  industry  or  as  self-employed  people,  has 
shown  a  tremendous  Increase  in  recent 
years.  In  the  past  only  those  who  belonged 
to  the  very  rich  families  could  entertain  such 
aspirations.  Of  course,  these  new  entrepre- 
neurs, many  of  whom  are  technical  men.  do 
face  a  problem  of  finding  capital.  What  they 
can  muster  on  their  own.  is  inadequate,  even 
for  the  small  scale  enterprises  that  they  want 
to  set  up  It  is  in  this  context  of  helping  the 
smaller  man,  who  could  not  offer  adequate 
security  but  who  hod  a  viable  project  in  view. 
that  the  natlonallaatlon  of  the  larger  banks 
received  the  widest  welcome  and  support  In 
India.  Far  frcmi  being  a  measure  to  stifle 
private  initiative  it  has  in  fact  resulted  tn  a 
larger  availability  of  credit  to  the  smaller  in- 
dustrialist and  the  small  farmer  who  had 
previously  to  rely  on  vtsurers  of  one  kind  or 
other. 


Yet  another  economic  ootislderation  which 
makes  me  argue  that  sodal  Justice  is  as 
much  a  pre-requlfilte  a«  a  consequence  of 
a  high  rate  of  growth  is  the  fact  that  in  a 
developing  country,  where  income  levels  are 
low.  people  with  the  lowest  tncomea  must 
contribute  to  the  pool  of  savings  In  order 
to  have  the  capital  base  necessary  for  growth. 
Now  you  cannot  expect  the  poor  to  contribute 
to  the  savings  of  the  community,  to  forego 
current  consumption  when  the  levels  of  con- 
sumption are  already  miserably  low.  If  the 
pattern  of  growth  which  emerges  seems  to 
benefit  only  others  and  not  them.  I  concede 
that  this  problem  arises  really  In  a  democ- 
racy, where  taxes  have  to  be  imposed  on 
people  with  the  people's  consent.  Under  dic- 
tatorship. It  Is  possible  to  keep  tbe  levels  of 
consumption  down  and  to  acquire  control 
over  resources  by  compulsion.  How  this 
works  In  a  dictatorship  and  at  what  price.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  as  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  living  under  such  a  regime.  Given 
a  democratic  framework.  I  see  no  possibility 
of  attaining  a  good  rate  of  growth  If  there 
is  no  equitable  sharing  of  its  fruits. 

In  most  developing  societies  the  distrib- 
utive machinery  is  already  geared  to  the 
accepted  social  concept  of  equity.  If  a  new 
factory  goes  up.  the  process  through  which 
It  beneAts  the  economy  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  IS  well  established  and  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  Indian  economy  and  indeed  most 
developing  economies  do  not  have  a  similar, 
well  established  apparatus.  Since  wealth, 
properly  used,  generates  more  wealth,  there 
is  an  In-built  tendency  In  an  economy  in 
which  the  wealthy  are  few  for  the  rich  to 
get  richer  and  the  poor  to  be  poorer.  When 
people  In  India  talk  of  a  socialist  pattern 
of  society  they  are  not  thinking,  as  Is  believed 
In  this  country.  In  terms  of  a  programme 
of  wholesale  natloiudlsatlon.  No  doubt  the 
public  utlUtiea  and  some  large  key  indus- 
tries for  which  adequate  capital  Is,  anyhow, 
not  available  In  the  private  sector  are  be- 
ing set  up  by  the  State.  But  there  Is  an 
equal  concern,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
with  helping  the  small  man  in  Industry, 
agriculture  and  trade.  Many  of  the  restric- 
tions on  large  scale  enterprises  and  on  the 
larger  business  houses  are  intended.  In  fact, 
to  stimulate  smaller  enterprises  and  to  bring 
In  new-comers  Into  business  and  Industry. 

I  have  heard  many  Indians  say  to  Ameri- 
cans that  the  United  States  is  more  socialistic 
than  India.  While  this  shocks  the  average 
American,  because.  In  this  country,  for  vari- 
ous reasons  socialism  Is  regarded  as  a  dirty 
word,  what  the  Indian  Is  really  trying  to  ex- 
press in  his  own  terminology  Is  that.  In  this 
country,  there  Is  far  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  less  of  disparity  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  and  far  greater  active 
concern  for  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
Jobless. 

When  these  are  neglected,  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  popular  discontent  which 
can  thwart  the  growth  process.  We  have  had 
such  discontent  in  India.  People  have  some- 
times referred  to  It  as  a  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  I  think  this  is  a  monomer.  It 
it,  not  a  case  of  appetite  growing  with  eat- 
ing—the more  one  has,  the  more  one  wants. 
It  Is  much  more  due  to  the  sense  of  the 
frustration  which  comes  about  when  people 
see  that  others  like  them  can  prosper  and 
have  too  much  of  everything,  while  they 
cannot  have  their  basic  needs  When  such  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
democracy  to  enlist  the  kind  of  popular  sup- 
port which  ts  essential  for  growth. 

Ill  saying  all  this  today  I  am  perhaps 
preaching  to  the  converted.  There  was  a  time 
when  many  of  my  American  friends  who 
talk  about  or  write  about  Indian  economic 
development  crlilcised  us  tor  paying  too 
much  attention  to  social  Justice  and  too  little 
to  growth.  Today  I  often  hear  orittolsm  of  a 
different  kind.  Many  articles,  and  even  books. 


are  being  written  In  this  country  telling  In- 
dians to  pay  greater  attention  to  social  ten- 
sions, warning  them  that  the  green  revolu- 
tion, which  has  led  to  an  upsurge  in  the 
production  of  food  grains,  may  turn  into  a 
red  revolution  tf  enough  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  smaller 
farmer  and  the  landless  labour  working  on 
the  farms.  Often,  when  I  hear  such  advice.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  man  who  boarded  a 
plane  for  Florida,  pointed  a  gun  at  the  pilot 
and  asked  him  to  go  to  Florida — Just  to  make 
sure  that  the  plane  was  not  hijacked  to 
Cuba. 

In  saying  all  this  I  am  not  trying  to  bellUle 
the  Importance  of  growth.  Of  course.  It  is 
vital.  The  Inter-relatlonshlpi  between  growth 
and  social  Justice  ts  a  chicken  and  egg 
sltuatlcMi.  The  doctrine  of  growth  before  so- 
cial Justice  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  doc- 
trine of  social  justice  before  growth.  The  two 
have  to  go  together.  Obviously  the  growth 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  anything  but  higher 
than  the  rate  of  Increase  in  population.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  rate  of  growth  in 
India  despite  all  the  difficulties  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  has  kept  ahead  of  the 
rate  of  population  increase  and  has  shown 
an  acceleration.  In  the  fifties  we  bad  a 
growth  rate  of  around  3Vi%.  In  the  sixties 
we  averaged  around  4',^%.  Currently  we  are 
having  for  the  last  three  years  a  growth  rate 
of  5';^  and  are  hoping  for  a  minimum  of 
5',2''  rate  of  growth  during  the  first  half 
of  this  decade. 

The  Imporunt  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  objective  Is  not  mere  growth.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  developing  countries  are 
trying  to  do  what  their  basic  objectives  are. 
It  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  message  on  foreign  assistance 
for  the  seventies,  when  he  says  they  are  try- 
ing "to  fulfil  their  aspirations  for  Justice, 
dignity  and  a  better  life".  Not  by  growth 
alone  can  this  be  achieved.  Something  more 
is  needed,  not  as  a  separate  exercise  but  ns 
an  Integral  part  of  the  developmental  effort. 
It  Is  growth  and  social  Justice  going  together 
which  result  In  development. 

This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  Bfrs.  Indira  Oandhl  when  present- 
ing her  budget  to  Parliament  for  the  cur- 
rent year  In  the  following  words: 

"It  is  generally  accepted  that  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  Is  not  possible 
without  the  growth  of  productive  forces  and 
the  augmentation  of  national  wealth.  AIeo, 
that  such  growth  and  increase  In  wealth  can- 
not be  sustained  without  due  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  weaker  sections  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  argue 
that  the  point  I  have  made  about  the  Im- 
portance of  economic  Justice  within  the  na- 
tional framework  has  equal  validity  Inter- 
nationally. The  whole  world  la  now  inter- 
linked In  a  hundred  different  ways.  Not  only 
does  the  entire  human  race  share  the  com- 
mon pool  of  water  and  air  and  soil  that  the 
earth  has  to  offer,  but  even  on  the  narrower 
plane  of  trade.  Industry  and  conunerce  we 
are  all  intimately  inter-dependent.  Although 
the  United  States  has  a  fairly  small  depend- 
ence on  foreign  trade,  not  more  than  about 
8'^ .  something  like  the  equivalent  of  a  quar- 
ter of  America's  Gross  National  Product  is 
produced  overseas  by  American  corpora- 
tions. No  country  in  the  world  can  sustain 
its  own  standard  of  living  or  rate  of  growth 
in  Isolation  from  other  nations,  It  Is  equally 
clear  that,  from  recent  experience,  when  any 
country  gains  In  prosperity  the  countries 
with  whom  it  has  economic  ties  also  benefit 
as  a  result.  The  very  high  rates  of  growth 
attained  in  West  Germany  and  now  in  Ja- 
pan, would  not  have  been  possible  if  ti>e 
United  States  was  not  prosperous  and  rich. 
The  converse  Is  equally  true.  If  real  income 
and  the  standard  of  living  rise  in  countries 
like  India  and  In  the  third  world  generelly 
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there  would  be  still  greater  prosperity  In  the 
developed  world. 

Positive  measures  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment process — growth  and  social  Justice — 
in  the  developing  countries  of  the  world 
should,  therefore,  be  viewed  not  as  an  ex- 
ercise In  donor-donee  relationship,  but  as  an 
act  of  partnership  and  as  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  social  Justice  on  the  world 
canvass.  This  Implies  not  merely  a  psycho- 
logical change  in  outlook  but  a  change  In 
practical  terms  In  the  technology  of  what  is 
popularly  referred  to  as  aid  and  \X&  purposes. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  think  in  terms  of  helping 
the  growth  process  In  developing  countries 
by  making  new  productive  units  come  into 
being.  The  flow  of  capital  to  developing  coun- 
tries must  aim  at  a  general  lifting  of  the 
standard  of  life  for  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tries. Let  us  not  forget  that,  while  for  rea- 
sons of  convenience  we  talk  of  countries, 
the  whole  socio-economic  process  Is  in  the 
last  analysis  concerned  with  human  beings. 
who  no  doubt  have  material  wants  but  who 
can  never  be  happy  If  they  feel  that  society 
Is  not  being  Just  to  them. 


OREGONIANS    CONCERNED    ABOIJT 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  visited  with  a  delegation  from 
the  Oregon  Ijeague  of  Families  and  dis- 
ciLssed  the  continuing  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam,  In 
light  of  their  courageous  efforts  to  aid 
their  loved  ones,  I  invite  attention  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Portland  City 
Council  urging  identification  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  30801 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
listed  as  missing  In  action  or  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  are  imprisoned  and 
being  treated  as  criminals  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  sad  the  yiet  Cong; 
and 

Whereas  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
Eub8crlt>ed  to  the  documents  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  in  1957,  thereby  promising  to 
abide  by  the  covenants  therein  contained, 
particularly  those  covenants  providing  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners:  uid 

Whereas  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  Ignored  the  said  covenants  and 
has  Imposed  upon  American  prisoners  In- 
dignities  to  which  no  human  should  be  sub- 
jected: now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Portland  City  Council, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  alt  citizens  of  Port- 
land, hereby  protests  the  Inhumane  treat- 
ment accorded  prisoners  of  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  par- 
ticularly : 

1.  In  falling  to  immediately  identify  and 
make  known  all  prisoners  held  captive; 

a.  In  refusing  to  return  those  prisoners 
who  are  seriously  wounded  or  III; 

3.  In  refusing  to  permit  all  prisoners  to 
correspond  freely  with  their  families; 

4.  In  falling  to  protect  all  prisoners  from 
public  abuse; 

5.  In  using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, such  as  by  demeaning  photographs. 
parading  In  public,  coerced  statements,  or 
by  other  methods; 

6.  In  releasing  false  Information  relating 
tc  prisoners,  collectively  and  Individually: 
and 

7.  In  falling  to  permit  Inspection  by  a  neu- 
tral agency,  such  as  the  International  Red 


Cross,  of  all  places  where  prisoners  are  held: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Nations  hereby  are 
urged  to  exert  every  possible  influence  to  in- 
sure that  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Gong  immediately  cease  sub- 
jecting their  prisoners  to  the  foregoing 
abuses;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  by  the  City  Auditor  to  the 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  such  other  ofRctals.  governmental  rep- 
resentatives, departments  and  agencies,  and 
interested  organizations  as  the  Mayor  may 
direct. 

Adopted  by  the  Council  Sep.  30, 1970. 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS.  PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE.  AND  PENNSYL- 
VANIA EDUCATION  LEADERS  EN- 
DORSE DR.  SIDNEY  MARLAND  FOR 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  November  19,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ftill  hold 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Sidney 
P.  Marland,  as  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  was  nominated  for  this 
post  by  Pi'esident  Nixon  on  Septem- 
ber 23. 

In  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Marland  is  es- 
pecially well  known  because  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools  from  1963  to  1968.  Since  his 
nomination  was  announced,  he  has  re- 
ceived the  support,  in  editorials,  of  both 
daily  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Press 
and  the  Post-Gazette. 

In  addition.  I  have  received  letters  and 
telegrams  from  numerous  leaders  In  ed- 
ucation in  Pennsylvania  giving  their 
backing  to  Dr.  Marland.  These  include: 
Dr.  David  H.  Kurtzman,  the  State  secre- 
tary of  education:  Dr.  Louis  Kishkunas, 
the  current  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh public  schools;  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kib- 
bee,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board 
of  Public  Education;  Dr.  Mark  Shedd, 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic schools;  Dr.  John  B.  Hirt,  president 
of  the  Beaver  County  Community  Col- 
lege and  chairman  of  the  Pennsj'lvania 
Community  College  Presidents"  Council, 
and  Dean  Paul  H.  Masoner.  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  also  seiTes  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education. 

Since  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  want  to 
give  the  fullest  consideration  to  Eh-.  Mar- 
land's  qualifications  for  the  Important 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  I 
wish  to  bring  these  editorials,  telegrams, 
and  letters  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From    the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Oazette. 

Sept.  30.  19701 

CONFDUfl  Da.  Maklakd 

Pittsburgh's  former  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  is  a 
good  choice  to  be  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Senate  should  confirm  him. 
He  is  apolitical  and  has  Impressive  academic 
qualifications. 


TVo  roadblocks  stand  In  the  way  of  early 
confirmation.  One  Is  the  lateness  of  tbe  con- 
greasional  session  and  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  Ralph  Yarborough.  of 
Texas,  is  a  lame  duck.  Senator  Yarborough  i^ 
said  to  have  many  ltem&  of  business  he  wl&he^ 
to  tidy  up  before  be  leaves  Washington  The 
Marland  appointment  Is  an  added  starter 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  senator  will  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  fill  prcnnptly  this  im- 
portant position  left  vacant  by  the  dismls.<tai 
of  Or.  James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  last  June  10. 

The  once  of  Education  is  no  longer  ihc 
somnolent  siatiotical  agency  that  ic  a  as 
prior  to  1958,  when  Congress  first  authorized 
federal  aid  to  education  on  a  major  scale  with 
passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  office  expanded  even  more  rapidly 
after  enactment  In  1965  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  a  multlbllllon 
dollar  program  which  earmarked  enormous 
sums  for  special  programs  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  pupils  from  dliadvan- 
taged  homes.  Now  the  offlce  Is  a  large  estab- 
lishment administering  more  than  100  pro- 
grams and  channeling  billions  of  dollars. 

Tbe  second  hurdle  facing  t>r.  Marland's 
confirmation  is  the  more  serious  of  the  ta-o. 
It  Ik  the  hostility  of  the  AFL-CIO.  whose 
leadership  has  branded  him  as  an  "avowed 
enemy  of  collective  bargaining  for  teachers." 
Labor  leaders  cite  public  statemenu  by  Dr 
Marland  as  the  basis  for  tbe  fight  they  will 
wage  against  his  confirmation. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Marland  has  opposed  the 
unionization  of  the  teaching  profession.  He 
has  explained,  however,  that  his  opposition 
to  the  unionization  of  this  city's  teachers 
reflected  a  state  law  (subsequently  changed! 
that  forbade  him  to  bargain  exclusively  with 
any  one  group  of  teachers. 

Whatever  Dr.  Marland's  attitude  toward 
teacher  unions,  we  believe  It  Is  irrelevant  to 
the  duties  he  now  proposes  to  assume.  T^ie 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  will  not  deal 
directly  with  teachers  or  unions.  He  is  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  upgrading  education  na- 
tionally. 

Dr.  Marland  Is  exceptionally  welt  qualified 
for  that  assignment.  Over  a  long  career  m 
public  schooling  he  has  become  well  w^rteti 
in  the  operations  of  the  vast  educational 
eatabli&bment.  Re  Is  widely  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful educational  innovator  and  adroinifi- 
trator.  He  Is  not  hostile  to  the  teochmg  pro- 
fession from  whose  ranks  he  sprang.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  the  teacher's  staunch  ally  li 
would  be  a  pity  If  union  prejudice  and  op- 
position shotild  prevent  his  confirmation. 

jFrom  the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Press,  Sept    27. 

19701 

The  Masland  Nomination 

To  hear  his  critics  tell  It.  Dr.  Sidney  P 
Marland  Jr.  wotild  be  a  disaster  as  U.S.  Loni- 
mtsBloner  of  education. 

"We're  going  to  fight  him  all  the  way.** 
vowed  n  spokesman  for  the  AFL.~CtO  after 
Dr.  Marland's  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  reason  for  this  Implacable  opposition 
Is  that  Dr.  Marlrmd,  when  be  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Plttsburgta.  said  some 
negative  things  about  collective  bargaining 
for  teachers — an  area,  by  the  way.  in  which 
be  would  play  no  direct  role  as  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

It  also  has  been  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Mar- 
laud  has  a  reputation  for  "educational  gim- 
micks" (new  ideas).  And  we  can't  have  any 
of  that,  can  we? 

What  the  critics  fail  to  mention  is  i-hai 
Sidney  Marland,  whatever  his  faults,  is  one 
of  the  more  energetic,  innovative,  tough- 
minded  and  widely  respected  men  In  public 
education. 

His  leadership  capabtlltle.^  are  bo  obvto'.ts 
that    even    the    president   of   the   AFL-CIO 
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PlttEburgh  Federation  of  TeachefB  (who 
often  dimgreed  wltb  Dr.  Marland)  odc«  de- 
scribed htm  as  an  "exceUent  and  very  compe- 
tent Buperintendent." 

Dr.  M&lland  probably  U  as  well  qualltVed 
as  anyone  to  moke  some  sense  out  at  a  fed- 
eral education  complex  that  spends  M  billion 
a  year  on  80  different  programa  that  range 
all  the  way  from  nursery  schools  tHead  Start) 
to  graduate  schools. 

One  of  his  special  assets  In  PltUburgh  was 
a  talent  for  gottlng  and  using  federal  and 
foundation  funds  La  poverty  neighborhoods^ 
where  the  schools  needed  all  the  help  they 
could  get. 

The  U^.  Office  of  Education  has  been 
operating  without  a  comml&sioncr  for  more 
than  three  months.  That's  too  long.  Unless 
his  cfltlcs  can  make  a  better  case  than  they 
have  so  far.  Or.  Marland  should  be  given  a 
chance    to   do   the   job. 

Commonwealth  or  PEMN<iYt.vANiA. 

DsPAaTMKNT  or  Education*. 
HarriiibuTQ.  Pa..  September  23, 1970. 
Hon,  Rtchabs  S.  Schweoekk, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washtngton.  D.C. 

DcAB  Dick:  I  am  pleased  to  personally 
endorse  President  Nixon's  selection  of  Sid- 
ney P.  Marland  as  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

When  I  was  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Marland  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  school  District. 
T^ls  proximity  provided  me  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  dedication  of  this  man  to 
tb«  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  educa- 
tion In  large  city  school  districts.  His  percep- 
tion of  the  underlying  causes  of  many  of 
these  problems  enabled  him  to  Introduce 
changes  In  admlnlsU-BUon  ond  curriculum 
at  Plitsbiirgh  that  made  the  school  pro- 
gram much  more  effective  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

I  believe  you  can  be  confident  that  Dr. 
Marland  would  aerve  our  nation  with  dts- 
Unction  and  honor,  and  I  urge  your  support 
of  his  con  firms  Uon. 

This  letter  was  not  solicited.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Marland  does  not  know  that  I  am  writing 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Davm  H.  KvKTZMAH. 
Seeretary,  Department  of  Education. 

PrrrsBURCH,   Pa., 
September  26.  1970. 
Senator  Riciuao  ScRWEiKsa. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  that  you  support  confirma- 
tion of  Doctor  Sidney  P-  Marland.  Jr.,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  His  urban  and  sub- 
urban school  experience  make  him  Ideally 
suited  for  that  position. 

Lotns  J.   KismcTTNAS, 
Superintendent.  PittabvTgh  Public  Schools. 

Tkc  BoAao  or  Pxmuc  Educatiok. 

Pittaburgh.  Pa.,  September  28.  1970- 

Hon.   RlCHAXD  SCHWSaKEB, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa^trington.  D.C. 

OcAa  ScMATOB  Sckwexker;  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  support  President  Nixon's  nooil- 
n&tlon  of  Dr.  Sidney  Marland  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Dr.  Marland  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  as  a  superintendent, 
both  In  relatively  small  suburban  communi- 
ties and  a  large  urban  area. 

AlUumgh  I  waa  not  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  BdtacaUoa  dtulng  Dr.  Marlaud's  tenure  in 
Plttaburgll.  I  had  numerous  occasions  to  deal 
with  him  on  public  sc-hool  matters.  I  found 
him  a  most  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
public  schools  and  a  persuasive  recruiter  of 
exceptionally  able  young  administrators. 

Z  must  confess  that  I  am  extremely  con- 
fused by  the  stance  taken  by  the  API^-CIO 
regarding  Dr.  Marland's  appointment.  Xt  is 
true  that  wbea  the  Americrin  Federation  of 


Teachers  was  in  the  proceas  of  organislDg  the 
public  school  system.  Dr.  Martaad  ezpnaaed 
a  view  shared  by  most  profnalonal  edueaton 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  unionising  a 
highly  professional  group  of  people.  Els  posi- 
tion on  this  question,  however,  was  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  held  by  virtually  every 
superintendent  I  know;  and  X  have  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that,  at  that  point  when  the 
teachers  thetnselves  decided  th&t  they  would 
accept  unionization.  Dr.  Marland  would  have 
dealt  with  them  In  that  context  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  at 
that  time. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Dr.  Mariana's 
educational  philosophy  or  with  specific  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  but  I  believe  that  he 
held  his  position  in  all  honesty  and  that  it 
wns  a  poaltlon  shared  by  many  people  who 
are  active  in  educational  administration.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  nothing  in  Dr.  Marland's  per- 
formance In  the  past  that  I  can  believe  Jus- 
tifies withholding  consent  to  bis  nomlnauon 
If  he  is  the  choice  the  President  wishes  to 
make. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOBXRT    J.    KlBBKE. 

President. 

PHtLAprLPHIA,   Pa^ 
September  24.  1970. 
Hon    HlCUAKD  St'HWElKEm, 
Raybitrn  Building, 
Waxhington.  D.C: 

Urge  your  support  of  Sidney  P.  Marland 
for  the  Position  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
catiou.  Despite  any  opposition  that  special 
Interest  groups  may  have,  he  is  a  person 
enUnontly  qualified  to  bold  the  position  and 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  at  this  time 
in  the  history  of  American  education,  espe- 
cially urban  education.  I  am  sure  he  will 
exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  without  prej- 
udice or  bias  concerning  any  Interest  group 
public  or  private. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ma&k  R.  Sbkdo. 
Superintendent  o/  Philadelphia 

Public  Schools. 

TKEESfOU.   Pa.. 
September  29,  1970. 
Senator  ScHWcntKB. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Penna  Community  College  president's 
council  strongly  urges  your  support  of  Dr. 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  as  the  next  comxnis- 
sioner  of  education.  The  council  unanimously 
feels  Dr.  Marland's  background  and  expflrt- 
ence  are  ideally  suited  for  this  poaltlon. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  JoKN  B.  HntT. 
Chairman.  Penna  Communitv 

College  President's  Council. 

AMCSXCAN    AsaOCIATTOM   OF 
COLXECES  FOB  TEACHCB   EoVCA'rtON. 

Washington.  DC,  September  30,  1970. 
Senator  Rschabs  S.  Schwsikcb. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,'D.C. 

Dbab  Sehatob  ScHwoKix:  This  letter  is 
written  to  convey  my  strong  endorsement  on 
behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Sidney  P. 
Marland  Jr.  as  United  States  Comml»loner 
of  Education.  So  you  will  know  how  strongly 
I  feel  about  the  Importance  of  this  appoint- 
ment. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  news  re- 
lease which  was  issued  In  Washington  last 
week  and  which  states  clearly  my  beliefs 
about  Dr.  Marland's  excellent  qualifications 
tor  educational  leadership  on  the  national 
level. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  confirmation  of 
this  Domination  is  most  important  to  Ameri- 
can education. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  H.  Masoneb. 
Pri^idenf .  AACTE.  Dean,  School  of 
Education.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


President  or  AACTE  Endobses  MAaLANo 

NOMtNA-nON 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Masoner.  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education — an  organlzutlon  of  848  unlveral- 
tiee  and  colleges  which  prepare  annually  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  all  [nx>fesslonal  per- 
sonnel for  the  schools  of  the  nation,  today 
strongly  endorsed  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr.  as  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Masooer. 
who  worked  closely  with  the  nominee  for  a 
number  of  years  on  cooperative  educational 
programs,  made  the  following  statement  on 
the  President's  choice: 

"The  appointment  of  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland 
to  ihe  position  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation brings  to  the  Office  of  Education 
leadership  of  the  highest  quality. 

"Dr.  Marland,  In  his  long  and  successful 
career  as  an  educator,  has  clearly  demon- 
strated his  excellence  as  an  educational 
leader.  As  a  chief  school  administrator,  he 
pioneered  in  significant  innovations  and  Im- 
provements In  school  programs  and  practices. 
His  accomplishments  as  superintendent  of 
schools  In  a  major  urban  center,  Pittsburgh, 
and  more  recently  as  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Educational  Development  In  New 
York  clearly  show  bis  concern  for  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  minority  groups  and 
the  difficulties  of  Inner  city  education — both 
critical  In  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
In  education. 

"As  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  very  closely  the  educational  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  commissioner- nomi- 
nee. I  have  every  confidence  In  his  ability 
to  give  new  and  efTeciive  leadership  to  ed- 
ucation on  the  national  level.  The  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
looks  forward  to  Dr.  Marland's  new  role  and 
pledges  Its  complete  cooperation  as  be  under- 
takes this  major  responsibility  on  behalf  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  America," 

Currently  president  of  AACTE,  headquar- 
tered In  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation In  Washington.  Dr.  Masoner  Is  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  and  Dr.  Marland  worked 
on  programs  involving  boih  the  Pittabttrgh 
schools  and  the  university.  Dr.  Mason«r  ia 
also  a  member  of  two  national  commlaalons 
whose  efforts  are  concerned  with  federal  level 
thrusts  in  education — the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
menu  and  the  National  Reading  Council. 


THE  WORKINGS  OP  THE 
LIBERTy  LOBBY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,  on  Sunday,  provided  a  good 
service  to  its  readers  by  exposing  at 
length  the  workings  ol  Liberty  Lobby, 
which,  the  Post  headlines,  "does  all  right 
by  itself." 

Liberty  Lobby,  as  this  article  points 
out.  has  grown  from  a  hole-in-the-wall 
operation  to  a  professionally  staffed, 
SSOO.OOO  to  $850,000  political  machine 
with  a  computer  In  the  basement  con- 
stantly whirring  out  mailings  for  It^ 
wide  assortment  of  propaganda. 

I  commend  the  Post  and  reporter  Paul 
W.  Valentine  for  the  article,  and  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  U  In  this  Chamber 
and  throughout  the  land.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  toward  this  purpose, 
the  article,  entitled  "Liberty  Lobby  Does 
All  Right  By  Itself."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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IJBCBTT  LOBBT  DoCS  ALL  RtGHT  BT  ITSELF 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

Liberty  Lobby,  a  conservative  pressure 
group,  has  grown  In  a  decade  from  a  tlO.OOO- 
a-year,  hole-ln-the-wall  operation  to  a  pro- 
fessionally staffed.  •800.000  to  $850,000  politi- 
cal machine. 

Its  41  employees  work  in  a  gleaming  white, 
30-room  converted  apartment  building  at  3d 
Street  and  Independence  Avenue  SE.  There, 
they  sort  mall,  count  financial  contributions, 
research  political  issues,  prepare  legislative 
testimony,  visit  and  pressure  individual  con- 
gressmen and  urge  250.000  subscribers  on 
their  computerized  mailing  list  to  support 
generally  conservative  legislation  in  Con- 
gress. 

They  take  credit  for  helping  bring  about 
much  "pro-American"  legislation  In  the  past 
10  years. 

The  effort  has  run  the  gamut  from  defeat 
of  gun-control  measures  and  passage  of  the 
antl-balllstic  missile  defense  program  to  the 
resignation  of  Abe  Fortas  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Liberty  Lobby  activities  range  beyond  di- 
rect lobbying  and  related  supporting  action. 
Through  a  complex  of  associations  and  inter- 
locking  directorates.  It  also  helps  raise  cam- 
paign funds  for  conservative  candidates, 
lends  moral  and  political  support  to  the 
white-controlled  government  of  Rhodesia 
and  backs  a  number  of  ultra -conservative 
publications,  Including  the  American  Mer- 
cury. 

In  aU,  the  organizations  and  Its  leaders 
maintain  a  constant  cry  against  "socialist  do- 
gooders."  "one-worlders."  welfarism  and 
other  "liberal"  phenomena  that  they  say 
are  dooming  America  to  degeneration  and 
defeat. 

Liberty  Lobby  Is  less  vocal  about  a  skein  of 
racial  and  historical  philosophy  that  under- 
girds  some  of  the  public  positions  taken  by 
Its  top  oCBciala. 

Direct  comments  about  Jews  and  Negroes 
are  Infrequent.  References  usually  come  In 
legalistic  arguments  against  mandatory 
school  busing,  for  example,  or  polemics  about 
a  conspiracy  of  "International  money  lend- 
er*" to  emasculate  American  sovereignty  and 
ereate  a  "one-world"  dictatorship. 

Occasionally,  however.  Liberty  Lobby  lead- 
era  are  more  specific. 

"Without  exception,"  said  Col.  Curtis  B. 
Dalt.  chairman  of  Liberty  Lobby's  board  of 
policy,  in  a  Springfield.  Hi.,  speech  last  July 
30,  "aU  of  these  (American  ethnic  groups) 
have  pledged  their  loyalty  to  America  .  .  . 
save  a  small  percentage  of  one  segment 
which  consists  of  some  avid  pro-Zlonlsts, 
some  financially  aggressive  Jews  and  atheists, 
along  with  their  entourage  of  satellites." 

"Negro  equality."  says  Liberty  Lobby 
founder  and  treasurer  Willis  A.  Carto  In  an 
Introduction  to  the  recently  republished 
book.  "Imperlum,"  "Is  easier  to  twlleve  In  If 
there  are  no  Negroes  around  to  destroy  the 
concept." 

"Imperlum,"  written  by  Prancla  Parker 
Tockey,  Is  a  philosophical  treatise  that 
praises  Western  European  culture  and 
describee  Jews.  Negroes,  Indians  and  other 
minorities  as  ""culture  distorters." 

A  "Save  Our  Schools"  pamphlet  published 
by  Liberty  Lobby  inveighs  against  "mongrel- 
Ized"  public  schools  and  warns  that  the 
"great  majority  of  interracial  dating  involves 
black  males  dating  white  females." 

Carto,  the  hard- traveling,  hard-working 
treasurer  and  apparent  chief  power  in  lib- 
erty Lobby,  waa  known  privately  among  em- 
ployees as  "Little  Hitler."  saya  a  former  em- 
ployee. Marie  Murphy. 

An  apartment  In  the  basement  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  building,  used  by  a  Carto  when 
he  is  in  town,  li  called  "the  bunker,"  Mra. 
Murphy  said,  a  reference  to  Hitler's  shelter  in 
Berlin. 


Several  former  employees  said  Liberty 
Lobby  personnel  are  Initially  drawn  to  the 
organization  to  contribute  to  the  conserve- 
tive  political  effort  la  America  but  then  are 
"turned  off"  by  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  institution's  underlying  racism  and  antl- 
Semltlsm. 

Liberty  Lobby  officials  have  consistently 
denied  such  "Isms"  and  contend  that  any 
references  to  Jews  or  Negroes,  especially 
statements  on  Zionism  as  antl -American, 
are  simply  accurate  reflections  of  historical 
facts. 

It  also  has  denied  charges  brought  by  the 
late  columnist  Drew  Pearson  that  it  Is 
operated  by  a  secret  neo-Nazi  organization 
called  the  Francis  Parker  Yockey  Movement, 
named  after  the  author  of  "Imperlum." 

"How  could  we  be  National  Socialists 
1  Nazis)  7"  says  Liberty  Lobby  attorney 
Warren  Richardson.  "They're  for  government 
ownership  of  Industry,  unions,  farms  and 
land.  "We're  for  private  ownership  and  free 
enterprise.  How  this  position  can  be  twisted 
to  show  a  simUarlty  with  the  Nazis  Is  really 
infathomable." 

"I'm  not  against  anybody  if  he's  good 
American,  but  I'm  against  anybody  who's 
not  a  good  American."  explains  Col.  Dall, 
Liberty  Lobby  board  chairman. 

■We  have  a  large  ethnic  group  here  whose 
Americanism  is  questionable.  .  .  emotion- 
ally, a  lot  of  Jewish  people  have  dual  citizen- 
ship." he  said,  referring  to  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. "If  that  makes  me  antl-Semltlc.  then 
let  'em  come  at  me  with  sticks  and  stones." 

Dall  stressed  that  he  feels  there  Is  a  crucial 
difference  between  tieing  opposed  to  Ameri- 
can Zionists  (Who,  in  his  view,  are  required 
to  split  their  loyalty  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel)  and  simply  being  preju- 
diced against  Jews  In  general. 

"A  lot  of  Jews  are  my  good  friends,"  he 
said. 

Dall,  74.  Is  a  former  son-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  a  re- 
tired Wall  Street  investment  banker.  A  tall, 
energetic,  boepltable  man.  he  attended  Uer- 
cersburg  Academy  and  Princeton  University, 
then  married  Anna  Roosevelt.  President 
Roosevelt's  only  daughter.  In  the  ISSOa.  TTiey 
were  later  divorced,  f>[>r  several  years,  he 
worked  for  the  Fenner  &  Beane  brokerage 
house,  a  predecessor  of  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 
Fenner  &  Smith. 

In  1B68.  Dall  wrote  "FDR,  My  Exploited 
Patber-ln-Law,"  a  book  outlining  what  he 
contends  were  the  schemes  of  International 
banking  Interests  to  undermine  the  Ameri- 
can monetary  system,  Impose  socialistic  leg- 
islation and  drag  an  unwilling  America  Into 
World  War  II  during  the  Rooeevelt  admin- 
istration. 

Willis  Carto,  though  reputed  to  be  the 
real  guiding  force  at  Llbby  Lobby,  is  less  well 
known  than  Dall.  An  enigmatic  and  gen- 
erally Inaccessible  man,  he  Is  said  to  work  17 
and  18  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week. 

A  California  resident  In  his  mid-40s,  he 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  regularly  pub- 
lished "Liberty  Letter"  and  other  Liberty 
Lobby  literature.  He  has  consistently  de- 
clined press  Interviews  since  he  founded  Lib- 
erty  Lobby  more  than   10  years  ago. 

Dall  is  heralded  as  the  functioning  chief 
of  Liberty  Lobby,  but  former  employees  and 
executives  of  the  organization  say  his  posi- 
tion Is  largely  titular. 

Leo  Don  Phillips,  acting  executive  dlrector 
of  Liberty  Lobby  until  he  quit  In  March, 
1969,  aald  Dall,  for  example,  could  not  algn 
checks  for  the  organization,  while  Carto  and 
others  could. 

Harold  Shlfflet,  the  lobby's  business  man- 
ager from  1987  to  October,  1969.  says,  "I  had 
the  title  of  business  manager — but  that's  all. 
Carto  ran  the  place." 

Phillips.  Shlfflet  and  several  other  persoos 
quit  Liberty  Lobby  during  1969  and  formed 
their  own  conservative  group  called  Ameri- 
can Lobby. 


"A  lot  of  people  have  left  Liberty  Lobby 
because  they  couldn't  take  the  poUUcal  phi- 
losophy." says  Charlea  Hall,  another  ex-em- 
ployee now  with  American  Lobby. 
HrsBANO,  Wire  team 

Two  who  have  not  left  are  the  husband- 
and-wlfe  team,  Qerald  and  Carol  Dunn,  both 
former  organizers  in  the  Patriotic  Party,  po- 
litical arm  of  Robert  OePugh's  paramilitary 
Minutemen  organization.  Dunn  Is  chief  re- 
searcher for  Uberty  Lobby,  his  wife  Is  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Mrs.  Duim.  who  was  acting  national  sec- 
retary of  the  Patriotic  Party  in  1966,  said  she 
quit  because  the  "third  party  approach"  to 
political  action  failed  to  work,  largely  be- 
cause of  "smears  and  connections  made  with 
the  Mlntuemen." 

Mennwhile,  Liberty  Lobby  continues  to 
thrive. 

A  large  computer  whirs  In  the  basement 
night  and  day.  grinding  out  addresses  for  a 
wide  assortment  of  mailings,  newsletters  and 
pleas  for  money  to  about  250,000  supporters 
across  the  country. 

Upstairs,  clerks  open  mall,  file  news  clip- 
pings, count  incoming  money,  update  mas- 
sive financial  pledge  llsu  and  prepare  teeti- 
mony  lor  presentation  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  building  buzzes  with  industry 
weekdavs,  and  all  male  employees  are  addi- 
tionally required  to  work  four  hours  on 
Saturdays. 

The  lobby's  two  most  common  pressure 
tactics  are  to  make  personal  visits  to  offices 
of  individual  congressmen  (a  skilled  three- 
man  team  Is  active  In  the  congressional  office 
buildings  three  or  four  days  a  week)  and  to 
organize  Its  qunrter -million  sutwcrlbers  to 
flood  congressmen  with  mall  on  specific 
issues. 

A  central  organizational  element  of  Lib- 
erty Lobby  Is  Its  "board  of  policy,"  a  group 
now  numbering  more  than  22.000  persons 
throughout  the  nation  who  are  periodically 
polled  by  Uberty  Lobby  for  their  views  on 
current  political  issues  or  legislation.  Their 
responses  form  Liberty  Lobby's  ofDclal  posi- 
tion on  Issues. 

Persons  can  become  policy  board  members 
by  pledging  a  minimum  of  112  a  year  to  Ub- 
erty Lobby,  ra'.her  than  the  $2  that  regular 
mailing  list  subscribers  pay. 

Uberty  Lobby  says  it  has  no  big  angels  to 
help  underwrite  lt£  annual  budget  of  more 
than  $800,000. 

Records  filed  by  the  organization  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  under  the  federal  lobby 
registration  statute  show  that  a  total  of  14 
persons  each  donated  $500  or  more  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1969,  for  example.  Most  of 
these  gifts  were  ftl.OOO  or  less.  The  largest 
was  M.600.  In  the  first  quarter  this  year,  by 
contrast,  only  two  persons  were  listed  as  giv- 
ing v&oo  or  more:  one  for  91 /KM)  and  one  for 

»eoo. 

"Our  arerage  contribution  la  64  and 
change."  says  attorney  Richardson.  "It  takes 
a  lot  of  little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes  to 
support  thU  operation." 

The  operation  has  been  in  almost  unfail- 
ingly good  financial  health.  Uberty  Lobby 
leases  the  big  white  building  at  3d  Street 
and  Independence  Avenue  from  a  corpora- 
tion called  Government  Educational  Founda- 
tion <QEF) .  Carto  Is  listed  as  OEP  chairman 
and  treasurer  in  Incorporation  papers. 

Liberty  Building,  purchased  by  OEF  in 
1965  from  Arlington  real  estate  dealer  C.  D. 
Kelley  for  tl  15,000  with  two  deeds  of  trust 
totaling  tlOO.OOO,  is  now  completely  paid  for. 
Phillips.  Shlfflet  and  other  ex-employees  say 
Uberty  Lobby  was  paying  GEF  O.500-a- 
month  rent  for  the  building  in  1969. 

In  March.  I960,  Uberty  Lobby  sent  out  an 
urgent  letter  to  subscribers  algned  by  Dall 
announcing  that  one  of  the  loans  (for  »&5.- 
000)  «-as  being  called  and  the  building  would 
be  lost  unless  supporters  helped  pay  It  off 
Immediately.  Money  poured  In.  and  the  loan 
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was  pftid  within  &  few  weeks.  The  other  losa 
(for  M6,000)  WB8  pftld  in  full  About  the  same 
tune.  accor<UQ8  to  records  at  the  D.C.  record- 
er of  deeds. 

Rep.  Dowdy  or  Texas,  indicted  last  spring 
on  federal  bribery  charges,  has  also  bcneflted 
fmm  Liberty  Lobby  largesse.  Through  a  mas- 
sive letter  campaign  to  its  siipporters.  the 
lobby  raised  tasjKX)  for  Dowdy's  legal  defense 
fund  and  presented  It  to  blm  In  May. 

Liberty  Lobby,  as  a  refrlstered  lobby,  can- 
not by  Uw  raise  funds  lor  the  election  cam- 
paigns of  political  candidates.  Thus,  like 
many  other  lobby  and  pressure  groups  in  the 
country,  both  conservative  and  liberal.  It 
participates  in  a  specially  designed  a5isocla- 
tion  of  nonpartisan  organizations  called  a 
"political  committee"  that,  when  registered 
under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  can 
legally  solicit  and  distribute  campaign 
funds. 

Liberty  Lobby's  political  committee  Is 
called  the  United  Congressional  Appeal 
(DCA) .  headed  by  former  conservative  Texas 
congressman  Bruce  Alger. 

Liberty  Lobby  and  the  eight  other  con- 
stituent members  of  UCA  raised  990.000  In 
the  1068  congressional  campaign,  for  ex- 
ample, spreading  it  thinly  among  66  candi- 
dates. 

This  year.  UCA  fell  below  Its  goal  of  $250.- 
000  and  distributed  only  about  105.000 
among  30  candidates,  ranging  from  BepB. 
John  R.  Barlck  (D-La.)  and  Thomas  O. 
Abernethy  (D-MLss.)  in  the  Deep  South  to 
Republicans  Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska 
and  Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire. 
Fourteen  of  the  20  UCA-backed  candidates 
lost. 

Kot  all  UCA  contributions  have  been  met 
wUh  eager  hands.  In  1968.  Rep.  Lawrence 
Hogan  (R-Md.)  received  81.000  and  promptly 
returned  It.  "We  found  out  UCA  was  a  front 
for  Liberty  Lobby."  explained  Hogan's  press 
aide.  Ilona  Modly.  "Liberty  Lobby  is  pretty 
much  a  racist  and  anti-Semitic  group,  so  we 
returned  the  money." 

Though  UCA  ts  technically  an  association 
of  groups,  It  Is  controlled  almost  entirely  by 
Liberty  Lobby,  say  Phillips  and  Shlfflet.  Lib- 
erty Lobby  ofBclala  deny  this,  saying  the 
functions  of  the  two.  especially  their  ftnances. 
are  maintained  separately. 

Lobby  personnel  perform  most  UCA  duties. 
Rar  Phillips  and  ShlfRet,  and  the  lobby's 
enormous  mailing  list  ts  used  to  make  UCA 
solicitations.  Clara  Sandahi,  who  is  listed  as 
UCA  treastuvr  In  records  at  the  clerk  of  the 
Rouse.  IB  also  a  Liberty  Lobby  employee.  Her 
late  husband,  Clifford,  was  the  lobby's  public 
relations  director. 

UCA's  Board  of  Awards  includes  Dall, 
novelist  Taylor  Caldwell  (president  of  the 
Friends  of  Rhodeslan  Independence) .  Stanley 
M.  Andrews  (chairman  of  Americans  for  Na- 
tional Security)  and  Oen.  Richard  B.  Moran 
(chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Freedom). 

Andrews.  Moran  and  Miss  Caldwell  have 
also  been  listed  as  member  of  Liberty  Lobby's 
board  of  policy.  Another  UCA  board  member. 
La  Vonne  D.  Purr,  la  managing  editor  of 
American  Merciiry,  a  magazine  pushed  ener- 
getically by  Liberty  Lobby,  containing  arU- 
cles  on  Zionism  and  "scientific  racism"  aa 
well  as  other  more  conventional  conservative 
subjects. 

Liberty  Lobby  also  maintains  ties  with  the 
newly  created  National  Youth  Alliance 
(NYA).  the  reconstituted  leftoi-ers  of  the 
1968  Youth  for  (Oeorge)  Wallace  movement. 

NYA  U  headed  by  ex-John  Birch  Society 
luncUonary  Louis  T.  Byers.  a  close  friend 
of  Carto.  With  offices  in  the  Dupont  Circle 
Butldlng  here.  NTA  has  aimed  at  orgnnlz- 
ing  young  persons  to  Hght  drugs,  hippies,  ra- 
cial Integration  and  leftist  radlcaliam  in  gen- 
eral. It  counseU  the  use  of  force,  gives  In- 
struction m  karate  and  other  "martial  srts." 

Its  bible  is  Yockey's  "Imperlum."  Its  news- 
paper. Attack!,  la  openly  anti-Zionlst.  anti- 
Niion  and  generally  ontl-EstablUhment,  Ita 


language  sometimes  is  oddly  similar  to  that 
fcnind  In  radical  left  underground  news- 
papers; "Smaah  the  system  I  Death  to  the 
Establishment  I"  urges  the  current  issue. 

The  current  iaaae.  more  strident  and  overt 
Id  Its  anti-Zlonlsm  than  previous  issues,  was 
nnonced  by  Carto  according  to  NYA  chief 
Byers. 

"He  personally  read  and  approved  all  the 
articles.-  Byers  said.  "He  went  a  little  hard 
on  the  Zionist  Issue  this  time,  but  that's  the 
way  he  wanted  it  .  .  And  I  think  it  was 
good  Judgment." 

Charles  Hall,  former  offloe  personnel  man- 
ager at  Liberty  Lobby,  aays  lobby  employees 
assisted  NYA  during  Its  formative  months 
and  NYA  used  the  lobby's  malting  list. 

Moat  of  Liberty  Lobby's  "professional  staff" 
were  given  copies  of  "Imperlum"  to  read, 
according  to  Phillips,  former  acting  execu- 
tive director.  "Imperlum"  has  b«en  adver- 
tlsed  at  least  once  In  the  widely  circulated 
Liberty  Lobby  newsletter.  Dosens  of  copies 
of  the  619-pQga  book  are  stored  In  the  base- 
ment of   the  Liberty  Building. 

(Yockeylst  literature  Is  difficult  to  find 
outside  the  offices  of  Liberty  Lobby  and  NYA. 
However.  "Imperlum."  Attack!,  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  "Western  culture"  books  and 
pamphlets  are  on  sale  In  the  Arlington  book- 
store of  the  Nntlonol  Socialist  White  Peoples 
Party,  formerly  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
Several  of  the  books  are  published  by  Noon- 
tide Press,  a  Los  Angeles  publishing  house 
In  which  Carto  has  a  financial  Interest.) 

Liberty  Lobby  attorney  Richardson,  who 
described  NYA  as  "'far  over  to  the  right  from 
us."  says  NYA  has  been  "very  independent " 
of  Liberty  Lobby  for  the  past  six  months. 

NYA  Is  "hard-core  right."  he  said.  "We 
have  none  ol  their  trappings.  They  have  a 
different  political  orientation.  Our  function, 
which  Is  to  lobby,  is  different,  too." 

NYA's  advisory  board  is  filled  witb  Liberty 
Lobby  friends  whose  efforts  in  conservative 
causes  are  frequently  cited  and  praised  by 
the  lobby. 

Board  members  Include  retired  Adm.  John 
Q.  CrommeUn.  sharp  critic  of  what  he  calls 
the  "Jewish -Communist  conspiracy";  Austin 
J.  App,  specialist  in  Nael  Germany  apolo- 
getics, who  contends  the  estimate  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  exterminated  by  Nazis  In  World 
War  n  Is  vastly  exaggerated;  retired  Marine 
LC.  Oen.  Pedro  del  Valle,  who  praised  Mus- 
Bolim's  "sagacious  leadership"  In  the  Invasion 
of  Ethiopia  In  the  1930s,  and  Revllo  P.  Oliver, 
University  of  Illinois  classics  professor  who 
says  America's  once-noble  "Indo-European, 
or  Aryan''  civilization  Is  now  "covered  with 
alien  slime." 

Many  NYA  snd  UCA  board  members  are 
also  contributing  editors  to  American  Mer- 
cury. 

In  Its  public  position  on  crucial  Issues, 
Liberty  Lobby  displays  contrasting  views, 
with  standard  conservative  declarations 
standing  slde-by-slde  with  a  number  of  tra- 
ditionally liberal  or  popular  utterances. 

Its  official  handbook.  "The  How,"  states, 
for  example,  that  Liberty  Lobby  Is  opposed 
to  minimum  wage  laws,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, foreign  old  and  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  also  favors  tax 
reform  against  big  corporations,  the  right  of 
privacy  for  citizens,  realignment  of  political 
parties  along  conservative-liberal  lines,  in- 
dependence for  Puerto  Rico  and  an  end  to 
foreign  military  entanglement^. 

Lobby  attorney  Richardson  says  that  Lib- 
erty Lobby— which  he  describes  as  "dead 
center  constitutional  1st,  not  right  wing'' — 
is  opposed  to  a  variety  of  government  actions 
from  wire  tapping  to  school  busing  because 
"they  violate  the  Constitution  and  minimize 
individual  freedom  " 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  civil  liberties 
groups  bave  called  for  repeal  of  Title  n  of 
the  1950  McCarren  Act,  the  so-called  "con- 


centration camp"  statute  empowering  the 
government  to  Intern  suspects  without  spe- 
cific charges  in  emergency  detention  centers 
In  the  event  of  war  or  internal  Insurrection. 

"We  favor  retention  of  the  act.'-  he  said, 
"because  It  specifies  and  guarantees  the  civil 
rights  of  the  detained  people,  including  the 
right  to  have  a  hearing,  a  lawyer,  habeas 
corpus  and  appeal  ...  If  you  repealed  It, 
those  rights  would  be  gone  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  broader  sweeping  powers  to 
do  almost  onythlng." 

"In  a  way."  Richardson  concluded,  "we're 
the  true  libertarians." 


A  CANDID  LOOK  AT  THE  ACADEMIC 
WORLD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  writing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  8. 
an  eminent  sociologist  and  professor  of 
higher  education,  Andrew  M.  Greeley, 
took  a  most  candid  look  at  tlie  academic 
world.  What  he  said  merits  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
tide,  entitled  "Some  Profs  Bent  on  Re- 
making Man."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soitt  Paops  Bint  ok  Remakinc  Man 
( By  Andrew  M.  Greeley) 

(NaiT. — A  sociologist,  Oreeley  Is  program 
director  of  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
professor  of  higher  educaUon  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  following  is  excerpt- 
ed by  permission  from  Change  magazine.) 

It  was  a  bad  summer  for  the  academy. 
In  a  recent  Oallup  Poll  the  campuses  found 
themselves  described  as  the  most  serious 
problem  the  country  faces,  bar  none.  They 
rank  ahead  of  Vietnam.  Inflation  and  the 
Black  Panthers  as  a  cause  of  national  con- 
cern. 

Tix.t  academy  has  been  appalled  to  dis- 
cover that  the  majority  of  Americans  thought 
that  the  Kent  State  murders  were  the  fault 
of  th^  students,  and  It  has  been  amazed  to 
learn  that  Its  support  for  a  political  can- 
didate could  easily  become  the  kiss  of  death. 
Convinced  as  It  was  In  the  firing,  as  Indeed 
It  has  been  these  several  springs  past,  that 
it  was  the  avant  garde  of  a  great  popular 
revolution,  the  academy  now  finds  ItseU  won- 
dering about  lu  very  survival,  about  the 
survival  of  its  InsUtuttons,  about  the  sur- 
vival of  education  itself. 

Characteristically,  It  blames  the  situation 
on  "the  bard  hats"  or  "the  silent  majority" 
or  "the  fascist  mass"  and  does  not  pause  to 
ask  whetber  it  is  remotely  poaslble  that  Its 
own  course  has  gone  awry  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. 

A  look  back:  In  a  great  biuvt  of  soda] 
consciousness,  the  academy  in  the  lost  Ave 
years  has  striven  passionately  to  be  relevant. 
It  has  enlisted  Its  students  from  minority 
groups  and  turned  a  sensitive  ear  to  the 
aspirations  of  black  and  Third  World  peoplee 
and  to  students  as  a  whole.  It  has  turned 
lt«  considerable  energies  to  the  remaking 
of  society.  In  particular  Co  the  causes  of  peace 
and  racial  Justice. 

It  would  now  appear  that  not  merely  have 
Its  eSorte  failed,  but  Its  elToru  may  even 
have  become  counterproductive  to  the  very 
causes  It  has  tried  to  support.  Surely  the 
academic  peace  movement,  because  of  Its 
tactics  rather  than  its  senuments.  has  con- 
sistently hardened  the  stand  of  hawks  In 
American  society.  It  may  very  well  turn  out 
that  academic  support  for  the  so-called  block 
revolution  has  slowed  down  rather  than 
accelerated  the  pace  of  social  Iroprovemeat 
for  American  Kegroes. 

Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  academicsj 
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who  labored  through  the  summer  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  trying  to  re-establish  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  American  society  ore 
now  trying  to  figure  out  what  went  wrong. 
What  exactly  did  go  wrong?  The  root  of  the 
problem  Is  that  the  "world  outside"  did  not 
react  Che  way  it  was  supposed  to  react. 

INrLUENTIAL  MWOBTTT 

In  this  context,  the  word  "academic"  la" 
not  used  to  represent  all,  or  even  a  majority 
of,  college  professors  but  rather  the  In- 
fluential minority  that  sets  the  tone  and  the 
style  and  the  fashion  of  the  academy  at  a 
given  time  in  Its  development.  One  must 
certainly  include  the  allies  of  the  academy 
in  the  mass  media  who  tend  to  feel  guilty 
vlB-a-vIs  the  full-fledged  academic  who  pre- 
sumably knows  more  and  Is  morally  purer 
than  the  huckster  In  the  media. 

But  the  crisis  In  the  relationship  between 
the  academy  and  the  world  ouuide  Is  not 
simply  that  the  academic  does  not  under- 
stand the  world  outside,  not  even  that  he 
does  not  think  it  worthwhile  to  attempt  to 
understand  the  world  outside,  but  in  fact 
that  he  Is  only  barely  aware  that  the  world 
exists.  The  attitude  was  exquisitely  sum- 
marized by  a  distinguished  California  politi- 
cal scientist  at  the  time  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
gubernatorial  victory:  "I'm  astonished  that 
the  man  won;  nobody  that  I  know  voted  for 
him." 

Given  the  nature  and  the  social  functions 
of  the  academy,  such  unawareness  <s  not  sur- 
prising. The  academic  is  expected  to  be  deep- 
ly involved  In  his  own  teaching  and  research: 
the  rest  of  the  world  not  ouly  tolerates  but 
encourages  his  Isolation. 

Whether  the  isolation  Is  ever  really  de- 
sirable may  be  a  matter  for  questions,  but 
It  creates  no  serious  problems  until  the 
academic  discovers,  usually  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  guilt,  that  there  are  nuuiy 
things  wrong  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Looking  around  and  discovering  the  Injustice 
and  Immorality  outside,  he  righteously 
decides  something  must  be  done  about  It. 
He  asks.  "If  something  must  be  done,  then 
who  better  to  do  It?" 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  answer  to  that 
queatlon  is.  "Just  about  aoyone."  For  when 
the  academy  decides  to  remake  the  rest  of 
the  world  whether  the  world  wants  to  be  re- 
made or  not.  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble,  if 
only  because  the  academic  is  but  dimly  aware 
of  what  motivates  those  hxunan  beings  who 
ore  to  be  the  object  of  his  missionary  seal. 

There  ore  assumptions  underlying  such 
academic  zealotry:  (1)  the  academy  knows 
how  to  remake  society:  (2)  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety will  fall  into  line  and  permit  itself  to 
be  remade  once  the  academy  has  pointed  out 
the  nature  of  its  immorality,  snd  (3)  tbe  rest 
of  society  wilt  be  wUUng  to  pick  up  the  tab 
while  the  academy  proceeds  to  shape  society 
according  to  Its  own  image  and  likeness. 

But  none  of  these  assumptions  has  proven 
true.  Those  who  resist  the  academy's  mis- 
sionary ze&l  can  point  out  that  the  academics 
have  an  extremely  difficult  ilme  keeping  their 
own  house  In  order:  that  the  academic  de- 
partments in  colleges  are  usually  but  one 
step  removed  from  chaos:  that  there  Is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  the  academy  has  been  very 
successful  In  Its  primary  task  of  educating 
the  young,  and  that  It  resolutely  resists  at- 
tempts by  "outsiders"  to  evaluate  its  per- 
formance. 

The  facile  talk  around  the  universities 
about  a  coalition  made  up  of  "the  young,  the 
black,  the  poor  and  the  disaffected  profes- 
sionals" ignores  the  fact  that  the  academy 
con  count  on  the  support  of,  at  the  most, 
one-third  of  the  young,  one-fifth  of  the  black 
and  one-tenth  of  tbe  whole  country.  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  and  Leroi  Jones  speak  no  more  for 
the  silent  majority  of  American  blacks  than 
Hennle  Davis,  Tom  Hayden  and  Abhle  Hoff- 
man speak  for  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
those  young  people  who  have  attended  col- 
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lege.  In  fact.  George  Wallace  seems  to  speak 
for  more  of  the  young  nationwide  than  he 
docs  for  adults. 

To  the  world  outside,  the  academic  mis- 
sionary looks  Intolerant,  reactionary,  au- 
thoritarian, hypnotised  by  his  own  rhetoric 
and  Ignorant  of  political  reaUty,  When  such 
a  man  becomes  involved  in  politics,  the  first 
reaction  of  the  world  outside  is  to  laugh;  Its 
second,  perhaps,  to  call  a  psychiatrist,  and 
Its  third,  as  it  turns  out.  to  eununon  the 
police  or  tbe  National  Guard. 

ONLT     APTKOreD    DISSENT 

The  accusation  of  Intolerance  Is  especially 
hard  for  the  academy  to  bear  because  It  has 
always  prided  itself  on  its  openness  and  abil- 
ity to  accept  deviance  and  dissent.  Tet  Prof. 
Marcuse's  philosophical  intolerance  quickly 
found  a  bearing  In  academta,  and  for  the 
post  five  years  the  academy  has  sat  on  Its 
bands  while  young  fascist  toughs  have  dis- 
rupted other  people's  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  assembly. 

Nor  does  it  have  much  room  for  those  who 
dissent  in  other  than  fashionable  and  ap- 
proved modes.  The  cases  of  W.  W.  Rostow. 
Arthur  Jensen  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan 
illustrate  how  little  room  there  is  in  the 
academy  for  dissent  that  is  not  approved  by 
the  arbiters  of  fashion.  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  Rostow  and  Jensen,  and  to  agree  with 
Moynlhan.  The  issue  Is  not  the  personalities 
or  the  beliefs  of  the  three  but  whether  the 
Intellectual  positions  they  take  are  to  be 
the  objects  of  ratlcmol  and  civilized  discus- 
sion. 

But  one  Is  not  surprised,  not  at  least  It 
one  knows  academla  from  the  inside,  by  the 
intolerance  dlsplaj-ed  toward  these  men.  One 
need  only  to  read  the  book  reviews  and  the 
letters  to  the  editor  in  professional  Journals 
or  to  participate  In  tbe  factional  feuds  which 
yearly  rack  academic  departments  to  know 
that  In  academla  certain  kinds  of  dissent 
are  legitimate  and  others  strictly  off  the 
mark. 

The  academic  la  serenely  confident  of  his 
own  Judgment  and  thus  assumes  that  those 
who  dare  to  disagree  with  him  are  not  ouly 
wrong  but  are  either  stupid  or  In  bad  faith 
or,  quite  conceivably,  both. 

One  of  the  quaint  notions  of  the  academy 
Is  that  certain  groups  of  people  are  what 
we  used  to  coll  in  Christianity  "confirmed 
in  grace" — which  Is  to  say  that  they  con  do 
no  wTong  and  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  trial  for  alleged  wrongdoing  la  "po- 
litical persecution."  Thus  Father  Berrlgun 
was  described  as  the  first  priest  to  be  a 
political  fugitive,  even  though  there  are 
many  clergymen  who  held  exactly  tbe  same 
positions  but  were  not  fugitives  because 
they  bod  not  destroyed  government 
property. 

Similarly,  It  would  appear  that  many  In 
the  Yale  oommimtty  believe  that  it  Is  Im- 
moral to  bring  the  Black  Panthers  Into 
court  no  matter  how  strong  the  evidence 
or  how  brutal  the  crime.  Any  charges 
against  the  Panthers  are  by  definition  po- 
htlcal  In  their  view.  Tom  Hayden  did  UtUe 
more  than  reflect  the  attitude  of  many  In 
the  Yale  community  when  he  announced 
that  In  this  case  the  facts  were  completely 
Irrelevant.  Surely  this  Is  a  rather  quaint 
notion  of  Jxistlce.  one  with  which  the  fam- 
ily of  the  young  black  who  was  killed  might, 
with  good  reason,  disagree. 

If  academics  cannot  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  dissent  within  their  own  grove.  It  Is 
hardly  likely  that  they  will  be  tolerant 
enough  to  engage  In  persuasion  instead  ol 
denunciation  when  they  venture  beyond 
their  own  boundaries.  Nor.  for  all  their 
claims  to  be  "liberal"  or  "radical,"  ore  aca- 
demics inclined  to  be  either  liberal  or  radi- 
cal when  their  own  self-interests  ore  at 
stake. 

They  are  only  too  happy  to  be  liberal  or 
radical  with  the  jobs  of  eonstrudlcv)  wcHlt- 


ers,  the  schools  of  white  ethnics,  the  admis- 
sion standards  for  other  peoples'  children; 
but  when  it  comes  to  their  own  course 
schedules,  their  own  class  hour  loads,  the 
requirements  in  their  own  departments,  the 
sanctity  of  their  own  teaching  style  or  the 
privileges  of  their  own  classrooms,  academ- 
ics yield  to  no  one  In  their  ability  to  resist 
change  and  progress. 

Anyone  who  Is  engaged  In  educational 
reform  efforts  (which  do  not  involve  closing 
down  class  and  sending  faculty  and  stu- 
dents off  to  the  barricades)  realizes  that 
the  real  barrier  to  educational  reform  Is 
the  faculty.  It  is  at  precisely  those  schools 
where  the  faculty  has  the  greatest  power 
that  instructional  change  Is  the  least  likely 
to  occur.  The  suggestion  that  the  college 
be  turned  over  to  the  faculty  (and  Ita  stu- 
dent allies)  would  guarantee  absolute  pa- 
ralysis of  all  efforts  at  Instructional  reform. 

lUPOGCS   VtKTtIC 

So  convinced  Is  he  of  the  need  of  virtue 
and  of  course  of  his  own  virtue — that  the 
academic  is  perfectly  willing  to  Impoee  vir- 
tue on  others  so  long  as  It  Is  his  kind  of 
virtue.  The  faults  and  the  fallings  ol  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  ue  rallied  against  in  the 
Uterature  courses,  but  they  have  not  by 
any  means  been  exorcised  from  the  academy. 

"The  latest  scheme  for  imposing  virtue  Is 
the  "randomleatlon  of  admissions."  The 
splendid  plurality  and  pluralism  of  higher 
education  la  to  be  abolished.  Students  are 
no  longer  to  choose  their  own  college,  and 
colleges  are  no  longer  to  choose  their  own 
students.  The  great  god  of  the  computer  will 
randomly  assign  students  to  Institutions,  and 
they  will  have  to  go  there  whether  they  wank 
to  or  not. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  an  Immense  amount 
of  coercion— either  governmental  or  quasi- 
governmental — to  impose  such  a  "noble  ex- 
periment."  and  a  vast  amount  of  supervision 
and  enforcement  machinery  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  violations.  Young  people  would 
be  inclined  to  despise  the  school  they  were 
being  forced  to  attend,  and  faculty  members 
would  find  it  difficult  to  tc&ch  students  who 
were  In  a  school  they  did  not  want  to  attend. 
Parents  might  rebel  at  paying  for  an  educa- 
tion in  an  institution  In  which  they  had  no 
confidence.  But  these  kinds  of  reactions  from 
ftee  n>en  demanding  freedom  of  choice  are 
to  be  casually  dismissed  in  the  name  of 
"equality   of  opportunity." 

There  is.  of  course,  no  evidence  that  such 
randomization  of  admissions  would  Indeed 
do  much  to  facilitate  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  American  society.  Just  as  there  Is 
DO  evidence  that  compulsory  busing  of  white 
students  to  black  schools  does  much  to  Im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  black 
students.  However,  both  procedures  ore  Im- 
mensely satisfying  to  the  academic  turned 
philosopher-king  and  his  need  for  order, 
neatness  and  virtue. 

The  academic  Is  convinced  In  his  heart  of 
hearte  that  those  on  the  outside  are  not 
virtuous,  because  of  ignorance  or  malice  or 
both:  therefore,  he  sees  no  choice  but  to 
constrain  them  to  virtue.  It  Is  but  one  log- 
ical step.  then,  to  argue,  as  a  sociologist  re- 
cently argued  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  that  since  one  cannot  get  virtuous 
action  by  majority  rule,  one  must  abandon 
majority  rule;  and  it  is  but  one  more  logical 
step  to  sympathize  with,  and  even  applaud, 
Tlt^ence  as  a  means  of  forcing  society  to  be 
virtuous. 

When  a  minority  imposes  Its  will  on  the 
majority,  especially  by  violence,  what  one 
has.  of  course,  is  fascism.  The  tragic  young 
SD6  leader  who  was  destroyed  by  one  of  his 
own  bombs  really  made  explicit  what  he  bod 
learned  from  his  mentors  when  he  com- 
mented that  if  fascism  was  what  was  re- 
quired, then  fascism  it  would  be.  One  ought 
not  tc  be  surprised  If  the  rest  of  society 
ohooses  to  call   the  National    Guard  when 
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r»ce<!  with  m  minority  dedicated  to  Impoaing 
Its  own  aoUon  of  virtue  on  the  majority. 

What  is  mlAslng  from  the  academic's 
morality  Is  the  capacity  lor  compassion — at 
least  compassion  for  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers Qt  the  groups  that  have  been  deemed  ac- 
ceptable recipients  of  compassion.  The  Tal« 
facuUy  member  whom  Michael  Lemer  quotes 
as  Implying  that  Italians  are  an  Inferior  race 
ibecauiM  Mario  Procacclno  dared  to  run 
against  the  WASP  saint  John  Lindsay  t  Is  not 
the  sort  of  man  one  wonts  to  see  engaging 
in  political  behavior. 

The  academic  is  skilled  in  the  articulation 
of  his  thought.  In  his  ordinary  activity  of 
teaching  and  research,  such  skills  are  of  im- 
mense value,  but  they  can  be  counterpro- 
ductive when  be  chooaea  to  engage  In  politi- 
cal rhetoric.  Unlike  the  politician,  the  aca- 
demic seems  to  be  subject  to  the  temptation 
to  take  hla  rhetoric  not  only  seriously  but 
literally. 

If  he  speaks  of  "revolution."  be  actually 
begins  to  believe  that  there  Is  a  revolution. 
IX  he  tosses  around  the  word  "establtahment" 
a  sufHcleot  number  of  times,  he  begins  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  mythological  term 
but  one  to  which  there  is  a  corresponding 
reality,  if  he  pontificates  often  enou^  about 
what  the  "young"  and  the  "black"  want, 
then  be  will  begin  to  believe  that  the  few 
young  people  be  knows  and  the  few  blacks 
he  has  heard  or  read  about  actually  represent 
what  the  majority  of  the  young  and  the 
black  are  really  seeking. 

If  be  compares  the  United  States  fre* 
quently  enough  to  Nazi  Germany,  he  begins 
to  believe  that  there  are  Nazi  stormtroopers 
in  the  streets,  that  Richard  Nixon  actually 
is  an  Adolf  Hitler  who  intends  to  cancel  the 
1972  election,  that  John  Mitchell  really  is  a 
Heinrich  Hlmmler  who  is  setting  up  con- 
centration camps,  that  the  United  States  has 
really  embarked  on  a  policy  of  genocide 
against  the  black  and  brown  people  in  Its 
mlditc  and  that  Daniel  Bemgan  in  a  made 
exercise  of  romantic  narclasiam.  has  become 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  reincarnate. 

This  confusion  of  rhetoric  with  reality  in- 
volrea  no  particular  problem  unless  one 
chooses  one's  political  strategy  to  tit  one's 
rhetoric.  If  one  really  believes  that  he  Is  in 
a  Na£l  society  and  that  there  Is  a  revolution 
In  progress,  then  he  is  not  likely  to  attempt 
to  engage  In  political  dialogue  with  the  90 
per  cent  of  the  society  that  has  sold  out  to 
the  Naais. 

And  yet.  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  revolu* 
ttonary  rhetoric.  Secure  In  hlir  tenured  pro- 
fessorship In  the  department  of  semantics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Prof.  Noam  Chomsky  can  call  other  scholars 
mandarins.  Theodore  Ro&zak.  In  a  very 
scholarly,  mass-produced  paperback  volume, 
can  denounce  both  objective  consciousness 
and  technology,  which  apparently  means 
other  people's  objective  consciousness  and 
other  people's  technology.  University  facul- 
ties, one  of  the  most  secure  and  established 
groups  In  our  society,  see  no  contradiction  tn 
denouncing  the  "establishment"  and  are 
utterly  horrified  when  the  rest  of  society 
threatens  to  hack  at  the  university's  budg- 
etary Increase  for  next  academic  year. 

One  wonders  In  passing  what  kind  of  revo- 
lution it  Is  when  the  revolutionaries  expect 
to  collect  their  salaries  or  their  grade  point 
averages  while  continuing  to  engage  in  their 
revolutionary  activities.  One  wonders  If  there 
was  a  single  faculty  member  in  the  country 
who  lost  a  single  day's  pay  during  the  so- 
called  May  Revolution.  The  academic  Is  so 
bemuaed  by  his  own  rhetoric  that  he  thinks 
he  can  keep  on  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
him  without  that  hand  ever  becoming  so 
"immoral"  as  to  withdraw  itself. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
world  outside,  academics,  when  they  begin  to 
engage  in  social  reform,  show  extraordinary 
ignorance.  Arnold  Kaufman,  the  philosopher, 
recently  admitted  that  he  and  a  number  ol 


other  California  academics  made  a  mistake 
when  they  argued  four  years  ago  that  there 
vras  no  difference  between  Pat  Brown  and 
Ronald  Reagan.  Men  who  are  ao  tardy  In 
coming  to  so  obvious  a  conclusion  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  taken  very  seriously, 
but  the  academlc-tumed-soclal-reformer  is 
simply  not  aware  of  how  other  people  think 
or  feel. 

He  can  write  them  off  as  hard  hats,  or 
white  ethnics,  or  middle  Americans:  be  can 
dismiss  them  as  admirers  of  Mayor  Daley, 
and  that  settles  the  problem.  That  they 
might  be  deeply,  even  passionately  concerned 
about  their  nelghtmrhood,  about  their 
schools,  about  safety  in  the  streets,  about 
patriotic  values,  about  morality  and  about 
religion  la  of  no  consequence  to  the  aca- 
demic except  as  evidence  rf  how  benighted 
and  inferior  these  "hard  hats"  really  are.  Are 
they  put  off  by  beards,  long  hair,  drugs,  free 
sex  and  blsarre  clothes?  "Well,  then,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them;  as  one  professor  ob- 
served in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
"Ko  reasonable  man  could  object  to  someone 
wearing  a  beard." 

The  90  per  cent  who  constitute  the  "hard 
hats"  society  are  then  not  reanonable  men 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  but  even 
though  they  are  not  reasonable,  it  Is  still  ex- 
pected that  they  will  continue  to  finance  the 
subversion  of  their  own  value  system  and 
their  own  social  structure  by  those  who  have 
dismissed  them  as  unreasonable. 

So  dogmatically  convinced  are  the  aca- 
demic reformers  of  the  rlghtneas  of  their 
analysis  that  they  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
almost  total  failure  of  direct  action  protests 
since  1967.  They  are  al&o  convinced  that  stu- 
dent enthusiasm  was  responsible  for  Sen. 
McCarthy'.s  early  primary  victories  and  that 
the  confrontation  between  Mayor  Daley's 
police  and  the  student  radicals  in  front  of 
Chicago's  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  was  what  beat 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  existence  of  impeccable  research  dem- 
onstraung  that  the  studenu  had  little  Im- 
pact on  the  early  support  for  Sen.  McCarthy 
and  that  the  battle  of  Chicago  was.  if  any- 
thing, an  asset  to  the  Democratic  Party  la  not 
likely  to  change  their  opinion.  One  is  re- 
minded again  of  the  political  scientists  who 
did  not  know  anyone  who  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan. 

So  convinced  Is  the  academic  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  ovm  position  that  he  is  certain 
that  the  petitions  he  signs,  the  resolutions 
he  votes  for  and  the  Interminable  discuasioos 
In  his  faculty  meetings  will  have  an  auto- 
matic Importance  In  the  world  beyond  the 
academic  groves.  And  when  be  moves  out 
of  the  grove,  not  merely  to  remake  so- 
ciety but  to  engage  In  direct  pollUcal  cam- 
paigning, be  does  so  with  the  serene  con- 
fidence that  his  political  activity  could  not 
poeslbly  turn  out  to  be  counterproductive. 

It  is  absolutely  unthinkable,  for  example, 
that  other  voters  may  be  Incensed  and  even 
unfurlated  If  universities  close  down  two 
weeks  before  the  election  and  hordes  of  young 
people  s«-arm  about  the  country  as  political 
missionaries.  The  hard  hat  who  must  con- 
tinue on  hu  job  is  supposed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  morally  superior  academic 
Is  exempt  from  any  equal  obligation. 

A    SOBSTTTUTE    CHtmCH 

The  typical  academic  suffers  from  an  ex- 
cess of  what  can  only  be  called  religious 
zeal  and  a  deficiency  of  sensitivity  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  those  different  from  him- 
self. These  characteristics  may  not  be  an 
accident.  Sociological  research  by  Joseph 
Zelan  and  myself  indicates  that  academics 
are  disproportionately  recruited  from  those 
who  come  from  unh^py  families,  have  left 
behind  their  own  religious  faith  and  have 
turned  to  academia  as  a  Hubstltute  church. 

Furthermore,  the  graduate  school  training 
process  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  an  edu- 
cational system  which  trains  one  to  develop 
as  fully  as  poulble  bis  capKlty  for  abstract 
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cognition  and  articulation  at  the  expense  of 
his  poeUc.  Intuitive  and  Imaginative  capac- 
Ity.  Emotions  are  socially  ^proved  In  aca- 
demia as  long  as  one  Is  able  to  talk  about 
them    rationally    and    articulately. 

Thus  RoBzak  and  other  advocates  of  the 
counterculture  (who  Incidentally  make  the 
marvelous  assumption  that  the  countercul- 
ture could  survive  even  if  It  weren't  subsi- 
dized by  the  main  culture)  sing  the  glories 
of  feeling  and  emotion  when  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  objective  and  articulate.  The 
poor  slobs  who  are  incapable  of  that  kind 
of  self-analysis  are  of  course  "hard  hau." 
and  neither  they  nor  their  emotions  are  lo 
be  taken  very  seriously. 

Yet  one  need  not  despair  completely.  A 
small  but  growing  group  of  young  people — 
one  thinks  parUcularly  of  Michael  Lemer  and 
Wallace  Roberts — have  discovered  that  it  U 
possible  for  a  young  liberal  academic  to  learn 
something  ^rom  a  middle-aged  ethnic  work- 
ing man.  It  might  even  be  that  a  new  gen- 
eration of  academics  will  emerge  who  do  not 
see  their  vocation  as  compelling  them  to  de- 
stroy and  remake  their  students'  values. 
Under  such  circumstances,  real  higher  edu- 
cation— which  necea<-amy  respects  who  the 
students  are  and  where  they  come  from — 
might  begin. 


MACHINERY  OF  AMERICAN  JUSTICE 
IS  COLLAPSING 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
sobering  article  on  our  court  system 
was  published  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of 
November  1970, 

It  draws  a  conclusion  that  "the  ma- 
chinery of  American  justice  is  collaps- 
ing' and  that  "unless  it  is  repaired 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  the  rule  of  law 
itself  may  (Jsappear." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger's  obser- 
vation that  "we  -re — operating  our 
courts  with  cracker-barrel,  comer- 
grocer  methods,  and  equipment,  vin- 
tage 1900. "  is  most  i^t. 

it  is  an  injustice  when  a  citizen  has  to 
wait  up  to  5  years  to  have  his  suit  ad- 
judicated. It  is  an  Injustice  when  a 
defendant  has  to  wait  2  or  more  years 
to  have  his  case  brought  to  trial.  It  is 
an  injustice  when  400  or  more  prisoners 
are  arraigned  before  one  judge  alone  in 
the  course  of  I  day — an  average  of  one  a 
minute. 

As  the  author  remarks,  "it  is  not  only 
society's  misfits  who  suffer  when  the 
courts  fail.  Every  American  is  threatened 
when  justice  is  threatened." 

It  is  time  we  take  a  serious  look  at  our 
courts  and  our  judicial  system. 

This  article  and  Chief  Justice  Burger  s 
comments  should  be  read  by  every 
thoughtful  American  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    Justice    BiU'ger's    comments    were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Onlt  Radical  Reform  Can  Save  Ovb  Courts 

The  machinery  of  American  justice  Is  col- 
lapsing. tJnless  it  is  repaired  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  the  rule  of  law  Itaelf  may  dis- 
appear. These  thoughts  are  not  those  of 
alarmists  but  of  sober,  distinguished  men 
of  law.  such  as  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  the  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Warren  E.  Burger.  Says  the  Immediate 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Bernard  Segal.  "Danger  signals  are 
flashing  all  over  the  country." 
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To  be  effective.  Justice  must  be  both  fa<it 
and  fair.  It  Is  the  pace  of  Justice  that  baa  be- 
come distorted.  Some  courts,  usually  the 
lower  courts  that  deal  with  lesser  matters  in 
big  cltleK.  race  through  their  cose  loads  on  an 
assembly-line  basis  so  that  the  whole  process 
becomes  a  farce.  Other  courts,  especially  blg- 
clty  trial  courts,  fall  years  behind  In  their  cal- 
eud:ir&.  When  a  citizen  has  to  wait  3',>|  to  5  . 
years  to  be  awarded  damages,  as  he  does  in 
most  large  American  cities  In  cases  that  go 
before  a  Jury,  the  watt  Itself  becomes  an 
injustice. 

Earl  Warren  recently  recalled  that,  shortly 
before  he  left  office,  felony  cases  in  the  V.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  were  taking  32  months  to  get  to 
trial.  The  accused  were  free  on  bail  during 
the  wait.  However,  said  Warren,  "if  the  de- 
fendant were  Innocent,  think  of  the  cloud 
over  his  life,  and  If  he  were  guilty,  think 
what  he  could  do  to  disrupt  society." 

Just  how  badly  a  court  can  be  run  in  1070 
immediately  strikes  even  the  layman  casually 
visiting  the  Manhattan  division  of  the  New 
York  criminal  courts.  The  court  is  located 
In  a  large.  Uttered  buUding  swarming  with 
bewildered  defendants  and  their  families, 
bored  prostitutes,  tired  policemen,  sullen 
clerks,  disheveled  Legal  Aid  lawyers  and 
harassed  Judges.  Judge  Irving  Lang,  a  41- 
year-old  former  narcotics  commissioner. 
rushes  from  the  coiu'troom  Into  his  robing 
room  and  says.  "Welcome  to  the  busiest  court 
in  the  world."  Some  300  to  300  prisoners  a 
day  come  before  him.  and  Lang  once  ar- 
raigned 416  persona  between  10  a.m.  and 
6  p.m. — an  average  of  one  a  minute.  "It's  diffi- 
cult to  be  dignined  in  a  situation  like  this." 
he  says.  But  the  criminal  case  load  la  rising 
by  20  percent  a  year  In  New  York  City. 

"Record -keeping  with  respect  to  criminal 
records  has  broken  down  here  completely," 
says  Judge  Lang.  "All  that  the  records  show 
Is  a  man's  arrest.  If  he  comes  back  before 
us,  we  can't  tell  whether  he  was  out  on  con- 
ditional release  or  what." 

The  real  scandal  Is  that,  with  all  the  crush 
of  buslnesa.  New  York  City's  criminal-court 
Judges  spend  half  their  time  waiting  for 
work.  The  Judges  are  available,  but  the  sys- 
tem that  should  feed  the  cases  through 
from  arraignment  to  trial  Just  breaks  down. 
The  ordinary  misdemeanor  case  is  adjourned 
four  or  five  times.  Overworked  prison  offi- 
cers fall  to  get  the  defendant  to  court;  the 
arresting  ofDce  doesn't  know  his  case  is  com- 
ing up,  or  else  wanders  off  in  disgust  after 
waiting  for  hours;  or  an  attorney,  trying  to 
Juggle  half  a  doeen  cases.  Is  tied  up  else- 
where. By  the  time  the  fourth  or  flfth  ad- 
journment comes  around,  the  case  goes  stale 
and  Justice  falls. 

Similar  conditions  exist  In  many  big  cities. 
The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  recently 
stepped  in  to  take  supervlaory  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  courts,  where  enormous  back- 
logs had  built  up.  Including  487  imtrled 
homicides.  In  Loe  Angeles  County,  the  back- 
log of  civil  and  criminal  ca.ses  has  reached 
42.000,  and  is  growing  by  2O0  a  month. 

The  crisis  In  the  courts  has  been  develop- 
ing for  years.  The  response  to  this  crisis, 
led  m  the  last  two  decades  by  Warren  and 
former  Associate  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  has 
been  to  try  to  cure  the  problem  mainly  by 
reorganizing  the  courts  administratively. 
Many  revised  procedures  have  been  attempt- 
ed: split  trials,  smaller  juries,  pre-trial  con- 
ferences and  so  forth.  On  the  whole,  the 
experiments  have  been  disappointing. 

Lately,  a  nimiber  of  American  Jurlsta  have 
come  to  believe  that  a  more  radical  kind  of 
reform  Is  necessary.  They  think  the  old  re- 
frain, "There  oughta  be  a  law,"  has  too  often 
been  the  nation's  approach  to  solving,  or 
providing  the  Illusion  of  solving,  too  many 
kinds  of  problems.  The  criminal  courts  are 
used  to  ptmish  many  crimes  which  are  of- 
fenses only  against  taste  and  standards  of 
moral   or  sexual   conduct.   Shoving  drunks. 


addicts,  gamblers  and  prostitutes  through  a 
revolvlng-door  court  process  does  little  to 
help  society  or  the  offenders.  This  whole 
range  of  minor  crimes,  they  argue,  should 
simply  be  "de-criminoftsed"  and  cease  to  be 
offenses.  The  police  and  the  Judges  should 
be  free  to  concentrate  on  the  crimes  in  which 
people  or  property  are  damaged. 

In  civil  law.  too.  there  are  matters  that 
could  be  "de -legalized' — the  bookkeeping, 
form-filling  routine  matters  which  could 
be  handled  Just  as  well  by  a  clerk,  account- 
ant or  referee  as  by  a  Judge.  The  probate  of 
wills  could  be  handled  by  a  lux  office.  "Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand 
wills  are  perfectly  all  right."  says  Judge 
Samuel  Silverman,  of  the  New  York  sur- 
rogate's court.  "Why  do  you  have  to  treat 
a  Will  as  If  It  were  a  lawsuit?"  Nine  out  of 
ten  divorces  are  uncontested  and  could  be 
handled  by  an  arbiter.  In  the  ISO.OOO  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  cases  filed  in  federal  courts 
each  year.  90  percent  of  the  petitioners  have 
no  asseu:  they  do  not  need  a  trial. 

All  these  reforms  would  be  overshadowed, 
however,  if  the  courts  were  relieved  of  their 
single  greatest  burden;  the  automobUe.  Per- 
sonal-Injury cases  flood  the  trial  courts,  and 
traffic  cases  flood  the  criminal  courts.  Seven- 
teen percent  of  all  the  Judge-time  In  the 
United  States  la  spent  on  personal-Injury 
cases  arising  out  of  auto  accidents,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  prepared  by  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. A  plan  to  remove  the  bulk  of  auto- 
injury  suits  from  the  courts  was  first  de- 
veloped at  Columbia  University  In  1932.  It 
would  work  something  like  health  Insurance 
or  workmen's  compensation.  The  victim 
would  simply  collect  the  damages  from  hla 
own  insurance  company.  He  would  not  go 
to  court,  except  in  special  cases. 

Ex-ABA  president  Bernard  Se^al.  an  en- 
ergetic agitator  for  court  reform,  supports 
this  "no-fault"  insurance.  "It's  Inevitable," 
he  says.  Right  now.  however,  major  segments 
of  the  bar  vehemently  oppose  no-fault  in- 
stu-ance  and  have  successfully  blocked  the 
reform  in  seven  state  legUlutures.^  Massa- 
chusetu  has  Just  enacted  the  first  state  no- 
fault  law.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center  study 
estimates  that  as  a  result  of  330,000  suits 
arising  from  auto  accidents  in  1968.  the  vic- 
tims collected  a  net  of  ^700  mUllon  and  the 
legal  profession — representing  both  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants — collected  (600  million 
plus  expenses. 

Reformers  also  want  to  move  traffic  cases — 
at  least  the  minor  ones,  those  to  which  auto- 
maUc  guUty  pleas  are  usually  entered— out 
of  the  courts  and  into  administrative  offices. 
The  New  York  State  l^lslature  voted  this 
type  of  reform  last  year,  relievmg  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  an  enormous  burden.  (Of  S.065,- 
554  cases  filed  in  New  York  City  criminal 
courts  In  1969.  4,600,191  were  traffic  casae.) 
Last  July  1,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  took  over  all  but  the  most 
serious  moving  violations.  In  New  York  City, 
a  new  Parking  Violations  Bureau  began 
handling  parking  tickets.  The  change  frees 
eight  criminal -court  Judges  for  more  impor- 
tant work. 

Radical  court  reforms  certainly  will  not 
come  quickly  or  easily,  but  they  have  enor- 
mous implications  for  society.  They  wlU  en- 
tall  revising  our  Ideas  of  what  constitutes 
crime,  what  constitutes  conflict,  and  how 
conflict  should  be  resolved.  Political  decl- 
alons  loaded  with  controversy,  such  as 
whether  or  not  to  legalize  gambling,  will 
arise.  Civil  and  criminal  codes  will  have  to 
be  revised,  and  constitutional  amendments 
may  be  needed.  Change  of  this  magnitude 
will  require  new  Institutions — magisterial 
offices  and  arbitration  boards,  for  example — 
to  handle  matters  removed  from  the  courts. 


1  See  "What's  Wrong  With  Auto  Insurance 
— And  What  Can  We  Do  About  It?"  The 
Reader's  Digest,  May  "68. 


But  the  problem  of  our  courta  needs  every 
man's  attention.  It  is  not  ooly  society's  nus- 
flis  who  fitiffer  when  the  courts  falL  Every 
American  is  threatened  when  Justice  U 
threatened. 

CHtcr  Jt;sTtcE  Warren  E.  Bimcsa  Speaks 
Out 

iNoTE. — From  an  address  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger,  delivered  at  the  annual  meettDg 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  August  lO. 
1970. » 

In  this  supermarket  age  we  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  operating  our  courts  with  crack- 
er-barrel, comer-grocer  methods  and  equip- 
ment, vintage  1900.  Our  population  has  In- 
creased from  76  million  in  1900  to  904  million 
at  the  present.  Wars  and  social  upheaval 
and  the  Inventiveness  of  man  have  com- 
plicated our  society.  Changes  and  Improve- 
ments In  our  courts  are  long  overdue. 

The  automobile,  for  example,  did  more 
than  change  the  courting  habits  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  It  created  the  most  mobile  so- 
ciety on  earth,  with  all  the  dislocations  and 
frictions  that  go  with  it.  It  led  people  from 
rural  areas  to  crowd  the  unprepared  cities.  It 
maimed  and  killed,  and  brought  Into  The 
courts  thousands  of  cases  that  did  not  even 
exist  m  1900. 

Consider  Just  a  few  figures.  From  1940  to 
1970.  personal-Injury  cases  multiplied  five 
times.  Petitions  from  state  prisoners  seeking 
federal  habeas  corpus  release  Increased  from 
69  to  over  12,000 — 140  times  as  many  Coii- 
gress  Increased  the  number  of  Judges  by  70 
percent — while  the  total  of  nil  cases  filed  in 
the  federal  courts  nearly  doubled. 

Many  new  kinds  of  cases  have  been  added 
because  of  laws  passed  by  Congress,  de- 
cisions of  courts,  and  the  needs  of  a  chang- 
ing society.  But  the  increaae  In  volume  la 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  story.  The  ar- 
tual  trial  of  a  criminal  case  now  takes  twice 
as  long  as  It  did  ten  yean  ago.  because  of 
the  closer  scrutiny  we  now  demand  of  con- 
fessions. Identification  witnesses  and  evi- 
dence— «  deliberate  commitment  to  val*i« 
which  arc  higher  than  pure  efficiency  when 
we're  dealing  with  human  liberty. 

It  is  elementary  in  the  system  of  courts 
that  the  number  of  Judges,  prosecutors,  bail- 
iffs, clerks,  court  reporters  and  courtrooms 
has  been  based  on  the  premise  that  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  all  the  defendants  will 
plead  guilty.  leaving  only  10  percent  to  be 
tried.  But  that  premise  may  no  longer  be 
valid.  Even  a  small  percentage  change  in 
the  rate  of  gtiUty  pleas  can  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  courts.  A  reduction  from 
90  percent  to  80  percent  In  guilty  pleas, 
for  example,  requires  the  assignment  of  twice 
as  many  Judges.  A  reduction  to  70  percent 
trebles  that  demand. 

This  was  graphically  Illustrated  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  when  the  guilty-plea  rate 
dropped  to  66  percent.  As  recently  as  1950. 
three  or  four  Judges  were  able  to  handle  all 
the  felony  ca&es  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
there.  By  196B.  13  Judges  out  of  a  total  of  15 
were  assigned  to  felony  coBes.  and  they  could 
barely  keep  up. 

There  Is  a  widespread  public  complaint 
that  the  present  system  of  criminal  Justice 
does  not  deter  crinunal  conduct.  Tlint  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  crimes  which  trouble  moet 
Americans  today  are  concerned.  Whatever 
deterrent  effect  may  have  existed  In  the  past 
has  now  oil  but  vanished  as  to  those  crimes. 
If  ever  the  Inw  Is  to  h.ire  ft  genuine  deterrent 
effect  on  criminal  conduct,  we  must  make 
some  changes.  The  simple  and  obvious  rem- 
edy Is  to  give  the  courts  the  manpower  and 
the  tools.  Including  prosecutors  and  defence 
counsel,  to  try  criminal  coses  within  60  days 
after  Indictment  and  then  let  us  see  what 
happens.  I  predict  that  this  would  sharply 
reduce  the  rate  of  crime. 

Some  of  what  is  wrong,  however.  Is  due  to 
the  failure  to  apply  the  techniques  of  modern 
buslnesa  to  the  management  of  the  purely 
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mechanical  operation  of  the  courts— ol  mod- 
em record' keeping  and  systems-planning  for 
handling  the  movement  of  eases.  The  man- 
agement of  busy  courts  calls  tor  trained  ad- 
mlnlstrutor* managers.  In  the  past  ten  years. 
this  country  has  trained  58  astronauts  capa- 
abie  of  flying  in  outer  apace.  We  do  not  have 
tbat  many  court  administrators  available  to 
serve  the  courts. 

The  changes  and  Iraprovemente  we  need 
will  call  (or  a  very  great  effort,  and  they  may 
cost  money.  But  U  there  are  to  be  higher 
costs,  they  will  still  be  only  a  small  fraction, 
for  eiample,  of  the  $300-mtllloD  cost  of  the 
C-5A  airplane,  since  ifie  entire  cost  of  the 
federal  Judicial  system  for  the  next  year  is 
•128  million. 


WHO  STOLE  THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  defense  cut* 
ba^-lcs.  During  the  recent  election.  Re- 
publicans proclaimed  time  and  again 
that  the  Nixon  administration  had  cut 
$17  billion  from  the  defense  budget.  But 
the  real  facts  are  much  different. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  when  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office,  total  defense  outlays  were 
$81.2  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  they 
were  $79.4.  a  drop  of  only  $1.8  billion.  In 
the  new  fiscal  year,  which  is  not  yet  half 
over,  all  national  defense  spending  is 
estimated  at  $73.6  billion.  Instead  of  a 
cut  of  $17  billion,  tliere  is  to  be  a  cut  of 
$7.6  billion,  much  of  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Where  have  the  billions  gone?  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Levine  writing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  November  10.  1970, 
gives  a  revealing  insight.  Using  figures 
for  Pentagon  spending  rather  than  for 
total  defense  outlays,  what  it  shows  is 
that  the  services  are  vying  with  each 
other  over  the  spoils.  The  Air  Force  is 
pushing  for  a  new  manned  bomber  which, 
in  strategic  terms,  is  already  a  decade 
out  of  date.  The  Army  is  holding  on  to 
its  Cheyenne  helicopter — even  after  the 
announcement  that  it  was  canceled — 
and  continues  to  push  for  the  MBT-70 
tanX.  The  Navy  insists  on  new  carriers, 
which  almost  every  nonbtased  expert  be- 
lieves to  be  nothing  more  than  sitting 
ducks  during  modem  warfare,  and  the 
supporting  ships  which  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  support  or  defensive  pur- 
poses. We  spend  hundreds  of  milUons 
for  a  carrier,  largely  useless,  and  then 
hundreds  of  millions  more  to  defend  it. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  long- 
suflering  taxayer  to  benefit  from  the  cut 
in  Vietnam  spending.  The  public,  not  the 
brass,  should  get  the  peace  dividend.  In- 
stead, the  Pentagon  has  put  its  vast  pub- 
lic relations  machine  at  work  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  there  are  few  or  no 
savings  from  a  cut  in  Vietnam  from  peak 
spending  of  S29  or  $30  billion,  to  fi-scal 
year  1971  spending  of  $11  to  $12  billion. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  few  if  any 
savings  from  a  reduction  from  a  3.5  mil- 
lion military  force  to  a  3  million  military 
force.  And  the  cuts  in  civilian  personnel 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  dropoff  in  aerospace 
contracts,  and  the  mothballing  of  count- 
less Navy  ships — announced  several  times 
over  by  the  Pentagon  propaganda  ma- 
chine— bring  relatively  small  overall  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending. 

The  reason?  Tlie  Pentagon  has  usurped 
the  peace  dividend  for  itself.  It  is  sub- 
stituting   new   weapons  for   old,   poor- 


mouthing  our  relative  strength  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  claiming,  as  they  have 
claimed  countless  times  before,  that  we 
are  in  deadly  peril  if  we  reorder  our 
priorities  and  return  to  a  pre-Vietnam 
level  of  defense  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Levine's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiMT.     N*VT.     An     PoBce     SrrrtNo     Tbeii 

Sights  on  the  "Pcaci  Dividend" 

(By  Richard  J,  Levine) 

W&sMuaoTON. — U.S.  military  chiefs,  vymg 
with  advocates  of  clvtUan  spending.  &re 
scrambling  for  a  maximum  share  of  the 
"peace  dividend"  resulting  from  Vletn&m 
deescalatlon. 

Eager  to  Oil  needs  the  aervicea  contend 
were  neglected  during  the  war.  they  are 
calling  for  an  array  of  expensive  new  wenp- 
ons  and  equipment.  Their  proposal!  threaten 
to  push  PentAgon  budget  requests  upward 
once  more  and  bring  on  fresh  conQlctn  with 
Congress. 

The  plans  put  President  Nixon  on  the  spot. 
On  one  hand,  his  military  and  diplomatic  ad- 
visers warn  him  that  the  threat  posed  by 
Russian  arms  is  growing.  On  the  other,  his 
economic  advisers  are  worrying  about  bal- 
looning budget  deficits.  And  the  President  Is 
under  some  pressure  from  Congress  and  cer- 
tain Cabinet  ofDcers  to  switch  more  dollars  to 
civilian  spending  programs. 

VrVf*M.O    PKCasUBES 

Thus,  some  costly  arms  projects  being  pro- 
posed win  undoubtedly  be  killed  by  budget 
planners,  and  others  may  be  scaled  down.  But 
part  of  the  modernization  plans  will  surely 
survive.  Combined  with  the  impact  of  In- 
flation and  military  pay  raises,  these  costs  are 
expected  to  reverse  the  current  drop  in  de- 
fense spending. 

Defense  officlala  are  already  warning  that 
their  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next 
July  1  may  be  slightly  higher  than  the  •71.6 
billion  budget  proposed  for  the  current  year 
(though  they  stress  It  will  absorb  a  smaller 
share  of  total  Federal  outlays  and  of  the  gross 
national  product ) .  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
David  Packard  predicts  Pentagon  budgets  "in 
excess  of  (70  billion"  annually  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period.  And  Pentagon  boas  Blelvln  Laird 
maintains  that  If  the  U.S.-Sovlet  Strategic 
Arms  LUnltatlon  Talks  (SALT)  fall  to  pro- 
duce agreement.  Washington  could  be  forced 
into  a  "tremendous  increase"  In  military  out- 
lays, most  likely  for  a  new  submarine  that 
fires  long-range  missiles  and  perhaps  for  a 
new  bomber  as  well. 

Eiu:h  of  the  services  has  big  Ideas,  and  some 
proposals  are  clearly  In  competition  with 
others.  The  major  wants: 

Air  Force — A  new  strategic  bomber,  dubbed 
the  Bl  and  designed  to  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fenses by  sneaking  In  low  to  avoid  rndar  de- 
tection. The  F15  '"air  superiority"  fighter,  a 
highly  maneuverable  aircraft  capable  of 
speeds  over  1.700  mUes  an  hour:  It  Is  being 
designed  to  meet — and  beat — the  best  So- 
viet fighters  of  the  late  lOTOs  and  1080s.  The 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AW ACS)  to  detect  enemy  bombers.  The  A-X 
attack  plane,  a  nigged,  slow-flying  plane  for 
close  air  suppoi^  of  ground  troops. 

Navy — Scores  of  new  ships.  Including  30  big 
fast  destroyers,  a  fourih  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier and  additional  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines. The  P14  carrier-based  "multl mission" 
fighter,  capable  of  protecting  the  fleet  as 
well  as  hitting  ground  targets.  The  S3A  an- 
tisubmarine warfare  plane  for  locating  and 
attacking  enemy  subs.  The  £3C  warning 
plane  to  give  the  fleet  early  notice  of  ap- 
proaching enemy  aircraft.  And  the  long-range 


submarine  known  as  DLMS  (Undersea  Long- 
Range  Missile  System),  which  might  hurl  a 
missile  more  than  5,000  miles,  nearly  double 
the  range  of  today's  sub-based  missiles. 

Army — The  Cheyenne  attack  helicopter, 
capable  of  assaulting  enemy  tanks  and  other 
ground  targets  In  support  of  Infantry 
troops.  MBT-70  mlsslle-armed  tanks,  able 
to  ftght  at  night  and  Ore  while  moving.  The 
SAM-D.  a  surface-to-air  antiaircraft  missile 
system.  And  various  "automated  battlefield" 
devices— sensors,  computers  and  the  like. 

TOTAL  PRICE  UNICITOWM 

Because  of  all  the  tmknowns — the  outcome 
of  the  SALT  talks.  Congress'  attitude  and 
White  House  budget  pressure — no  one  at  the 
Pentagon  will  put  a  price  on  the  services' 
modernization  plans.  A  recent  Defense  De- 
partment report  to  Congress  did  estimate  the 
coBt  of  producing  36  "major"  weapons  sys- 
tems, at  9102.3  bUUon.  But  many  weapons 
In  that  report  haven't  been  approved  for  pro- 
duction, and  some  Items  sought  by  the  serv- 
ices aren't  Included. 

But  It  is  clear  that  modernization  bill* 
may  be  huge.  Defense  officials  blame  this  on 
Inflation,  on  the  increasing  complexity  of 
military  hardware  and  on  the  fact  t^at  many 
weapons -development  programs,  slowed  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  buildup,  have  bunched 
up  now.  Says  Mr.  Packard:  "We've  got  some 
matching  up  to  do." 

In  the  course  of  the  catchlng-up,  some  big 
decisions  may  be  made — determining  how 
much  the  US.  nuclear  deterrent  will  rely  on 
missiles  and  how  much  on  manned  bombers, 
how  much  of  the  American  missile  arsenal 
win  be  land-based  and  how  much  will  be 
submarine -based,  and  which  of  the  military 
services  will  get  expanded  roles. 

Already  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  fight- 
ing over  the  nation's  nuclear  deterrent.  The 
Navy,  favoring  the  submarine- launched  mis- 
sile. Is  eager  to  get  approval,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  SALT  agreement,  for  develonr.-.ent 
and  production  of  the  ULMS  submarine. 
These  subs,  with  their  missiles,  could  cost 
close  to  $1  billion  each,  some  Insiders  specu- 
late. 

The  Air  Force,  sensitive  to  suggestions 
that  both  Its  long-range  bombers  and  its  In- 
tercontinental Mlnuteman  missiles  may  soon 
be  obsolete,  is  pushing  hard  for  the  BI.  Air 
Force  officers  argue  strenuously  that  11  would 
be  folly  "to  put  oU  our  eggs  In  one  basket." 
by  relying  solely  on  sub-launched  missiles. 
The  airmen  fear  they  woiUd  be  left  only 
with  a  conventional -warfare  role. 

Another  squabble  involves  the  Air  Force*« 
A-X  and  the  Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter. 
The  official  Pentagon  word  Is  that  the  two 
close-support  aircraft  are  "complementary" 
rather  than  competitive.  But  many  In  Con- 
gress see  considerable  duplication:  in  the 
end.  perhaps  only  one  of  the  craft  will  get  a 
go-ahead  for  production. 

crrriHo  tboop  strength 

To  help  finance  modernisation  programs  in 
the  face  of  Congressional  resistance,  the  De- 
fense Department's  strategy  Is  to  cut  troop 
.•strength  and  plow  the  savings  Into  hard- 
ware. Since  Mr.  Laird  became  secretary.  tJje 
number  of  men  and  women  In  uniform  has 
slipped  to  Just  under  3  million  from  3.5  mil- 
lion. It's  likely  to  go  well  below  3.S  million 
before  the  cutting  is  through. 

The  Army  Is  taking  the  bulk  of  the  reduc- 
tion. It  is  schedtiled  to  drop  to  I  2  million 
men  and  13  2-3  dlvlsloiu  by  next  June  from 
a  Vietnam  peak  of  I.S  million  men  and  19 
3-3  divisions.  Further  reductions  ore  proba- 
ble. "When  our  role  in  Vietnam  bccomet 
completely  advisory,  the  Army  could  drop  to 
a  level  comparable  to  the  BSD.OOO  of  1961." 
says  Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor.  "We  are 
taking  massive  manpower  cuta  to  assure 
funds  for  essential  research,  development 
and  modernization,"  he  says. 

While  troop  reductions  provide  dollars,  de- 
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fense  planners  insist  they  also  make  the  mod- 
ernization effort  all  the  more  essential.  "Wa 
must  compensate  for  (the  Army's)  smaller 
size  with  higher  quality,"  says  Gen.  wmiam 
Westmoreland.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  "We  sim- 
ply cannot  risk  both  a  small  Army  and  an  111- 
equlppwd  and  undermanned  one."  Another 
general  puts  the  prevailing  Army  sentiment 
more  bluntly:  "If  we're  going  to  be  lean,  we've 
go  to  be  mean.  What  the  hell's  the  sense  of 
having  an  Army  if  It  can't  scare  anyone?" 

TBE   "PEACE    DIVniEMD" 

I'he  Nixon  Administration  is  telling  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  the  "peace  divi- 
dend" has  already  been  presented:  since  tak- 
ing over,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  cut 
the  annual  Pentagon  budget  by  M.9  billion 
from  the  lost  Johnson  budget  of  •78.7  billion. 
Inflation,  pay  raises,  military  pension  boosts 
and  other  personnel  cost  Increases  have  eaten 
up  the  rest  of  the  savings  derived  from  the 
slower  war  effort  In  Indochina,  It's  argued. 
Exactly  what  these  savings  total  Isn't  clear. 
Further  military  cuts  "cannot  be  the  princi- 
pal source  o2  funding  for  new  domestic  initia- 
tives." says  Pentagon  controller  Robert  Moot. 
Reductions  of  another  tio  billion  to  $lb  bil- 
lion, as  advocated  by  some  lawmakers,  would 
leave  the  U-8.  with  a  "seriously  depreciated" 
military  capability,  maintains  another  top 
Pentagon  bond. 

Congress  win  hardly  cut  that  much,  but 
many  of  the  service's  high-priority  modern- 
ization programs  do  already  have  serious, 
knowledgeable  critics  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Bl  bomber. 
For  the  better  part  of  a  decade,  the  Air  Force 
has  been  lobbying  for  an  advanced  bomber  to 
replace  the  aging  B52.  But  an  increasing 
ntmiber  of  Congressmen  have  come  to  ques- 
tion the  logic  of  building  more  manned 
bombers  In  a  missile  age.  Shortly  before  de- 
velopment contracts  for  seven  Bl  prototypes 
were  awarded  last  June  to  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  and  General  Electric  Co..  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  halved  the 
Pentagon's  tlOO  million  reqviest  for  fiscal 
1971.  Later  Congress  authorized  expenditures 
of  $75  million,  but  Air  Force  men  worry 
about  the  prospects  of  convincing  lawmak- 
ers to  okay  requests  for  hundreds  of  mllllona 
of  dollars  OS  development   work   speeds   up. 

Democratic  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  heads  an  Armed  Services 
subcommittee,  Isn't  an  outright  opponent  of 
the  new  bomber.  But  "because  of  the  potential 
cost  of  the  Bl  and  Its  importance  to  our  secu- 
rity. It  Is  essential  that  its  progress  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stage  be  closely  mon- 
itored," he  says.  Ctirrently.  the  Air  Force  ex- 
pects that  development  and  production  of 
about  300  planes  would  cost  910.1  billion: 
Congressional  critics  say  that  rough  estimate 
could  easily  double. 

An  Air  Force  general  sees  the  Bl  woes  as 
symptomatic  of  a  broader  problem.  "Our 
needs  are  so  staggering  that  we  don't  know 
where  to  begin."  he  declares.  With  Infiatlon 
driving  up  the  price  of  new  planes  and  Con- 
gress holding  down  spending,  be  figures  the 
Air  Force  la  going  to  end  up  buying  a  lot 
fewer  airplanes  than  In  the  post. 

THE    NAVT'S   PLANS 

The  Navy's  plans  to  modernize  its  fleet  ore 
likely  to  face  lees  trouble  In  Congress.  One 
piece  of  evidence:  In  this  year's  defense 
authorization  bill.  Congress  voted  (435  mil. 
lion  more  than  the  Pentagon  requested  for 
Navy  ship  construction.  The  Navy  has  al- 
ready begun  a  93.5  billion  destroyer- building 
program,  with  Litton  Industries  Inc.  the 
prime  contractor  to  produce  30  ships.  And 
Congress  seems  amenable  to  building  more 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarinea. 

Admirals  figure  It  would  require  at  least 
630  billion  over  the  next  10  years  to  fully 
modernize  the  fleet.  With  that  kind  of  money 
at  stoke.  Pentagon  critics  such  as  Ben.  Mark 
Haifleld.  the  Oregon  Republican.  bav«  begun 
to  question  tha  validity  of  plannnlng  for  a 


non-nuclear  sea  war  with  the  Buaslans.  They 
feel  any  such  conflilct  would  soon  escalate 
Into  total  nuclear  war. 

The  Navy'a  attempt  to  modernize  Ita  air 
arm  may  experience  more  trouble.  Congress 
la  watching  to  Insure  that  the  Navy  doesn't 
rush  Into  production  of  the  F14  flghter  be- 
fore all  the  development  kinks  ar«  Ironed 
out.  Like  the  Air  Force  F15.  the  Navy  fighter 
will  be  exuemely  expensive — »8.27  billion  for 
733  aircraft,  including  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  according  to  current  forecasts. 

Two  other  Navy  planes,  the  anti-subma- 
rine S3A  and  the  early-warning  S2C,  are 
already  running  Into  heavy  Congressional 
flak.  The  Rouse  has  voted  to  defer  produc- 
tion of  the  E2C  for  at  least  a  year  and  has 
ordered  more  development  work  on  the  S3A 
before  production  is  started. 

THE   AKMT    PKOCXAU 

The  army's  modernization  program  Is 
geared  mainly  to  the  posalblllty  of  a  "blgh- 
Intensity"  war  in  Europe  with  the  Russians. 
Army  officers  talk  privately  of  their  "big 
eight"  list  of  projects.  Atop  that  list  are  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  and  the  MBT-70  tank, 
both  designed  to  counter  the  threat  posed 
by  numerically  superior  Russian  armor  based 
In  Eastern  Europe.  Both,  however,  must  clear 
major  hurdles  before  entering  production. 

A  Cheyenne  production  contract  with 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  was  canceled  last 
year  because  of  a  rotor  stabilization  problem. 
And  this  year  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  that  the  program 
be  killed-  The  Cheyenne  survived  In  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference,  but  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has.  In  effect,  told  ihe 
Pentagon  to  make  up  Its  mind  whether  it 
wants  the  Cheyenne,  the  Air  Force's  A-X  or 
the  Marine's  vertical  takeoff  Harrier  Jet  for 
close-air  support  of  ground  forces. 

The  MBT~70  tank  has  also  had  Itf  ups  and 
downs.  It  was  conceived  as  a  Joint  U.S,-Weat 
Oertnan  project,  but  early  this  year,  after 
meeting  development  problems,  the  two 
countries  went  separate  ways.  Now  U.S, 
planners  say  they  will  be  able  to  build  an 
austere  model  costing  $250,000  less  than  tbe 
earlier  $850,000  version.  The  MBT-70,  says 
Mr.  Laird,  will  be  "markedly  superior  to  any 
(tanks)  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  field  through 
the  1980s." 

Congress  will  take  convincing,  however. 
Some  lawmakers  hove  expressed  concern  that 
the  MBT-70  could  be  knocked  out  of  action 
by  relatively  mexpensive  antitank  weapons. 
And  tbe  House  Appropriations  Committee  la 
calling  for  "further  refinements"  to  get  the 
price  down. 

The  MBT-70  la  handicapped  by  Congres- 
sional displeasure  with  the  way  the  Army  de- 
veloped the  Sheridan  tank  a  few  years  ago: 
that  project  was  notable  for  the  problems  It 
encountered.  Among  other  things,  the  early- 
model  Sheridan,  designed  as  a  reconnaissance 
vehicle,  could  be  heard  three  miles  away. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING  EX- 
PENDITURES—ADDRESS BY  SEN- 
ATOR COOK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  has  delivered  a  significant  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  political  broad- 
casting exjpendltures.  He  spoke  before 
the  Kentucky  Broadcasters  Association 
at  Lexington.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PBECOOM    OP   THE    PSCSS 

It  la  with  great  pleastire  that  I  address  tbe 
Kentucky     Broadcasters     Association     this 


evening.  On  such  occasions.  T  am  often  re- 
minded of  Thomas  Eraklne,  the  American 
Revolutionary.  In  1792  in  defense  of  Thomas 
Patne.  Brsklne  said: 

"Men  cannot  communicate  their  free 
thoughts  to  one  another — with  a  lash  held 
over  their  heads.  It  Is  the  nature  of  every 
thing  that  Is  great  and  tiseful,  both  In  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  be  wUd 
and  irregular — and  we  must  be  content  to 
take  them  with  tbe  aUles  which  belong  to 
them,  or  live  without  them." 

Today  free  men  communicate  their  Ideas 
most  effectively  and  most  often  through  the 
electronic  media.  As  with  Thomas  Paine  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  also  live  in  a 
time  of  social  conflict  and  turmou.  Of  course, 
our  heritage  Is  rich  in  social  conflict  and 
upheaval,  and  therefore  It  cannot  t>e  char- 
acterised as  un-Aroerlcan  or  evil  per  se.  With 
few  exceptions — such  as  the  IBSO'a — this 
struggle  for  men's  minds  has  been  tbe  cut- 
ting edge  for  our  system  of  government  and 
law. 

The  process,  however.  Is  not  without  Its 
problems.  Quite  recently,  these  pressures 
have  created  a  direct  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  expression  In  the  news  media.  Because  of 
lu  uniquely  government  regulated  nature, 
the  Broadcasting  Industry  has  felt  this  most 
forceably.  Individual  stations,  as  well  as  the 
networks,  have  come  under  Arc  for  alleged 
"imbalance"  in  the  presentation  of  news  and 
public  affairs  shows.  With  increasing  fre- 
quency, these  attacks  have  come  from  per- 
sons representing  all  political  parties  and 
persuasions. 

This  situation  has  in  turn  promoted  an 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission's  "falmeiss  doctrine".  More  and 
more,  this  Independent  federal  agency  Is 
using  Its  Judgment  in  deciding  what  Issues 
must  be  broadcast  and  who  should  be  the 
spokesmen. 

For  those  who  look  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives for  relief — the  outlook  li  certainly 
lesE  Uian  promising. 

In  June,  for  example,  a  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution was  Introduced  to  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  public  service  time  to  authorized 
representatives  of  Congress  to  present  their 
views  on  Issues  of  public  Impcrtance.  The 
time  was  to  be  mode  available  at  least  four 
times  a  year. 

A  cursory  examination  of  this  measure  in- 
vokes a  certain  amount  of  idealism,  and 
agreement  That  citizens  should  be  exposed 
to  views  at  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the 
United  States  Is  theoretically  sound.  That  the 
legislative  branch  should  be  afforded  equal 
treatment  with  the  executive's  Instant  access 
to  media  prime  time  likewise  seems  sound. 
After  all,  our  Constitution  recognizee  no 
paramount  branch— all  three  are  co-equal. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  and  one  who 
has  pressed  for  congressional  reaseertlon  of 
Its  powers  in  many  areas.  I  would  be  tbe  lost 
to  deny  this  statement. 

However,  as  with  most  Issues  of  this  na- 
ture, there  is  no  black  or  white — but  many 
shades  of  gray.  In  the  first  Instance,  the 
difference  In  the  nature  of  the  two  branches 
must  be  appreciated.  Tbe  President  of  the 
United  States— whoever  he  may  be — is  the 
sole  repository  of  the  executive  powers.  Re 
is  elected  by  a  national  constituency,  and  is — 
besides  the  Vice  President — the  only  elected 
official  constitutionally  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  eocb  and  every  citizen. 

However,  no  smgle  individual  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Our  pluralistic  so- 
ciety guarantees  that  It  will  be  composed  of 
536  distinct  personalties  and  egoes.  On  con- 
troversial issues  of  national  importance,  there 
are  almost  that  many  opinions.  Even  on  those 
Intwe  where  there  is  s  consensus  of  two 
poBltiDns.  there  are  shades  of  opinions  be- 
tw«en  outright  support  and  oppoeiuon.  Even 
for  those  who  agree  on  an  Issue,  there  are 
various  and  different  reasons  for  that  t 
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ment.  In  osseoce.  there  U  no  one  spokee- 
man  for  tlie  Congress.  Tbe  very  n&Cure  of  this 
delib«raUve  body  rejects  luch  %  oonoept. 

Of  greater  importance  U  the  potential  for 
more  governmental  cootrol  of  an  already 
overregulated  Industry.  Ko  one  would  Berl- 
oualy  question  the  obligation  of  the  broMl- 
casters  to  i!lve  fair  and  adequate  coverage 
of  various  congressional  oplniona  on  LsBues  of 
national  &lgniacance.  The  question  whether 
th«  oUlgatlon  should  be  discharged  by  spe- 
ctfle  leflslatlve  guldelinea  or  resolved  by  the 
iDduitry  Itself.  Julian  Ooodman  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee aald: 

"If  broadcasting  U  to  serve  public  lofor- 
matloa  Intereets,  rather  than  partisan  alms. 
It  must  bave  flexibuity — and  Independent 
news  Judgment — to  deal  with  political  events 
as  they  occur." 

I  agree. 

Others  do  not  agree. 

Senator  J.  WUUam  Pulbrfght,  the  leading 
proponent  of  this  resolution  said  before  the 
same  coorunlttee : 

"I  think  It  \s  a  fair  sssumptlon  that.  If 
ttievlslon  had  existed  In  the  IBth  Century. 
the  framers  of  o\ir  Constitution  would  have 
written  something  like  the  P.C.C.'a  "fairness 
doctrine  or  the  biu  which  I  commend  to  you 
today,  into  basic  law  of  the  l*nd'." 

I  do  not  sgree. 

Except  by  word  of  mouth,  the  printed  word 
was  the  most  effective  communicator  of  po- 
UUcal  thought  in  the  18th  Oent\iry.  News- 
papers and  pamphlets  occupied  the  domi- 
nant pofittion  that  television  and  radio  now 
en)oy.  However,  the  founding  fathers  msdi! 
no  such  demand  on  the  media  of  that  day. 
To  the  contrary,  they  moved  to  protect  it  by 
adopting  a  bill  of  rights  stating  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  laws  "abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  0/  the  press."  of  all  our 
conslltutlonsi  protection:,  many  constitu- 
tional scholars  consider  this  first  amendJnent 
freedom  to  be  oearest  an  absolute  right. 

7*he  only  reason  for  the  present  govern- 
ment regulation  is  the  limitation  of  the 
broadcast  spectrum.  However,  this  by  no 
means  deprives  the  electronic  press  from 
basic  first  amendment  protections.  Again,  I 
would  say  that  the  licensees  must  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  amount  or  tbe  nature  of 
the  coverage  of  the  various  branches  on  sig- 
nificant national  issues.  Should  the  Congress 
fleclde  to  legislate  this  matter,  we  may  find 
ourselves  Ln  the  situation  where  in  thj  words 
of  Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  "The  broedcast  press 
would  be  converted  into  Uttle  more  than  an 
official  conduit  of  conuolled   Information." 

PSid-tunately.  the  Congress  baa  uken  no 
further  acuon  on  this  resolution. 

The  Bazn«  cannot  be  said  of  8.  3037.  the 
Political  Broadcast  Act  of  1970. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  elec- 
tion and  campaign  reform  has  been  an  avidly 
sought  after — but  elusive — goal.  I  pledge  my 
efforts  to  continue  this  search.  I  say  "con- 
tinue" because  this  bill  as  wrltt«n  is  not  a 
solution.  Purtbermore.  it  confuses  and  com- 
pounds cKlsiing  problems.  It  also  very  defi- 
nitely creates  new  inequities. 

Briefly,  let  us  examine  the  main  points. 

First.  Section  315(A)  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  is  amended  so  as  to  exempt  the  use 
of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
in  a  general  election  from  the  so-called  equal 
opportunities  provision.  It  would  allow 
broadcasters  to  present  debates  and  appear- 
ances by  the  major  party  candidates  with- 
out having  to  give  equal  time  to  fringe  or 
splinter  party  candidates.  This  exemption 
proved  highly  successful  and  popular  with 
the  public  In  i960.  I  support  this  section,  as 
I  believe  it  will  further  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  Presidential  Campaigns. 

The  second  major  provision  amends  Sec- 
tion 315(b)  and  places  limit  charges  for  the 
use  of   a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 


qualified  candidate  for  any  public  office  to 
the  lowest  tuxlt  charge  of  the  station  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  the  same  period 
charged  any  oommerclaJ  buyer.  The  lowest 
unit  charge  applies  only  to  the  personal  use 
by  candidate,  but  not  to  broadcasts  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  where  he  does  not 
appear. 

The  third  major  Item  Impoeed  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of 
legally  qualified  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President.  U.S.  Senator  or  Repreeentative. 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  state. 
Candidates  would  be  limited  to  7  cents  per 
vote  based  on  the  proceeding  election  or 
•30.000.  whichever  is  greater.  In  the  primary, 
tbe  limitation  is  SO'iTr  of  the  amount  allowed 
In  the  general  election. 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience  support  either 
of  these  latter  two  Ill-conceived  and  Ill- 
considered  provisions.  In  an  almost  rellgMus 
seal  to  enact  so-called  "campaign  reform" 
legislation  prior  to  tbe  November  elections, 
its  proponents  in  the  Congress  have  over- 
looked both  the  obvious  and  the  sublime. 

For  example,  the  across-the-board  7  cents 
per  vote  rule  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
problem  of  multi-state  media  costs.  The 
state  of  New  Jersey  has  no  commercial  tele- 
vision stations.  Therefore.  In  order  to  reach 
New  Jersey  voters,  a  state-wide  candidate 
for  public  office  must  purchase  time  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  stations.  Bis 
cost  ts  not  based  on  what  It  shouid  cost  to 
achieve  elTectlve  communication  with  tbe 
voters  of  New  Jersey,  but  on  the  highly  in- 
flated rates  of  tbe  big  city  television  markets. 
Although  not  as  acute,  this  problem  also 
exists  in  I>elaware,  Virginia.  Connecticut. 
Maryland ,  New  Bampshlre.  Verm>ont  and 
even  Kentucky. 

Aside  from  the  multi-state  problem,  while 
7  cents  per  voter  may  be  sufficient  in  Ari- 
zona or  Nevada,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  In 
some  of  those  cities  and  states  Just  men- 
tioned. 

President  Nixon,  in  vetoing  the  bill,  said 
It  "Is  a  good  aim,  gone  amiss".  If  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  equallae  the  financial  resources 
of  candidates,  it  falls  miserably.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  other  campaign  expenditures 
including  newspaper  and  other  print  ad- 
vertising. Funds  for  professional  services 
such  as  advertising,  campaign  organization 
and  public  opinion  surveys  are  not  covered 
by  the  bill.  Also,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis 
placed  on  electronic  advertlting  candidates 
and  voters  alike  prefer  a  live  appearance. 
In  a  national  or  state-wide  campaign 
the  candidate  who  can  travel  as  often 
and  as  swiftly  as  possible  will  obviously 
be  at  an  advantage.  Travel  expenses 
are  not  covered  by  this  bill.  As  a  recent 
gubernatorial  primary  in  Arkansas  demon- 
strated, tbe  computerized  mailing  bllta 
Is  most  effective.  The  postage  due  on 
one  letter  to  each  of  the  300,000  voters 
registered  In  an  average  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  •13.000.  This  does  not  Include  print- 
ing, duplicating  and  other  costs.  Once  again. 
this  blU  is  silent  on  any  spending  limita- 
tions for  this  campaign  technique.  It  Is  ap- 
parent thst  the  exemption  of  all  these 
Items — most  o:  which  are  the  backbone  of 
any  campaign — has  rendered  S.  3637  virtu- 
ally meaningless  as  an  equalizer  of  financial 
resources.  However,  Insofar  as  public  ex- 
posure of  a  candidate  is  ooncerned,  it  Is  far 
from  meaningless.  The  Impetus  for  reform 
legislation  has  come  mainly  from  the  suc- 
cess of  wealthy,  or  well  financed,  candldstes 
In  the  recent  primaries.  Political  columnists 
and  conunentators  have  lamented  over  tbe 
ability  of  some  relative  unknowns  to  saturate 
the  broadcast  media  in  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Texas.  As  the  New  York  Titn^a  stated: 

"Men  of  great  wealth,  or  access  to  It,  bave 
in  recent  years  scored  election  triumphs  by 
sheer  saturation  of  the  airwaves." 

Unlike  the  New  York  Timet — which  by  the 
way  Is  not  affected  by  this  legislation — I  <|o 


not  Intend  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  these  can- 
didates. I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
broadcast  spending  limitation  creates  one 
problem  In  attempting  to  solve  another. 

Again,  without  Judging  the  merits  of  any 
candidates,  what  is  the  realistic  change  of 
a  virtual  unknown  In  a  state-wide  race 
against  a  celebrity  or  a  movie  star? 

Or  to  make  it  even  more  interesting,  what 
of  a  race  against  an  incumbent  or  astro- 
naut,  both  of  whom  gamed  their  Instant 
identification  and  fame  at  government  ex- 
pense. 

By  Bttempung  to  keep  an  election  from 
being  a  wealthy  man's  game,  are  we  not 
making  It  the  sola  province  of  celebrities 
and  incumbenu?  I  think  so. 

S.  3637  Indirectly  creates  a  political  sub- 
sidy for  one  segment  of  the  population — 
politicians. 

The  subsidy  Is  created  at  the  expense  of 
another   group— broadcasters. 

It  discriminates  against  still  another 
group — regular  advertisers. 

It  U  inherently  wrong  that  elected  poU- 
tlcians  should  enact  legislation  for  their  own 
benefit.  Other  media  advertisers  through  their 
continued  u.se  have  earned  a  discount.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
guise  of  "regulation"  and  •■reform"  has  ap- 
propriated this  discount.  With  this  windfall 
of  prime  television  time  at  the  lowest  unit 
price,  the  political  broadcasting  act  of  1970 
can  be  more  aptly  labeled  the  political  sub- 
sidy net  of  1970. 

As  repulsive  as  this  concept  may  be.  tbe 
real  danger  lies  in  the  peri>etuatloa  of  pres- 
ent office  holders.  An  Incumbent  by  virtue 
of  his  office  has  access  to  free  media  time 
through  news  and  public  affairs  shows.  Be- 
fore the  first  nickel  la  spent  on  an  election. 
the  Incumbent  has  an  established  name  and 
personality  identification  with  his  constitu- 
ents. The  application  of  the  7  cents  per  voter 
rule  will  only  result  in  an  increased  advan- 
tage that  an  incumbent  normally  enjoys.  It 
also  leaves  the  Incumbent  free  to  utilize  his 
funds  for  other  purposes. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  doubly  dam- 
aging to  a  challenger  In  a  primary  election. 
In  every  section  of  the  country  many  Incum- 
bents are  unopposed  at  tbe  ballot  box  in 
November.  For  example,  of  the  435  members 
of  the  Houpe  of  Representatives  seeking  re- 
election this  year — 68  are  unopposed.  An  ad- 
ditional number  have  only  token  opposition. 
Obviously  in  these  rncee.  the  primary  Is  the 
election.  And  yet.  as  another  eiajnple  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  proponents — 8. 3637 
limits  electronic  media  advertising  to  V^  of 
what  may  be  spent  In  a  general  election. 
If  It  is  possible  for  a  bill  to  bave  two  titles. 
It  might  slso  be  called  the  "Incumbents  Pro- 
tection Act." 

After  the  November  recese,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  carefully  examine  all 
asF>ects  of  this  blU.  Tbe  case  against  It  has 
been  documented.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President's  veto  will  be  sustained. 


SUCCESSFUL  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senat«  to  an  instance 
of  successful  poUution  control  activity  on 
the  part  of  a  manufacturer  in  my  State 
which  may  be  edifying  to  us  all.  The  Jef- 
ferson Chemical  Co.  has  a  plant  in  Con- 
roe,  Tex.,  which  formerly  was  a  heavy 
water  polluter  due  to  the  chemical  wast« 
products  it  had  to  dispose  of  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  various  chemical  products. 

The  article  comes  from  the  September- 
October  1970  issue  of  the  Manufacturing 
Cbemifits  Association  publication  Cur- 
rents. 
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I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wkkix  We  Stand 
(By  William  J.  Driver) 

A  company  manufacturing  a  variety  ot 
specialty  chemicals  used  to  make  medicines, 
dyes,  soap,  plastic  and  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts has  a  tremendous  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem; effluents  are  couplex  and  hard  to  treat. 
And  if  the  firm  Is  located  In  a  water-shed 
used  for  municipal  water  supply,  recreation 
and  land  development,  extraordinary  control 
is  needed  to  protect  the  environment. 

Jefferson  Chemical  Co.  faced  such  a  situa- 
tion at  Its  Conroe,  Tex.,  plant.  But  since  1962. 
when  a  massive  abatement  program  was 
started,  the  company  hits  achieved  99.4  per- 
cent control  of  otental  pollutants  while 
plant  production  Increased  approximately 
three  and  one  half  times. 

The  effort  was  launched  wltb  an  employee 
training  program  In  water  conservation,  re- 
sulting in  a  50  percent  cut  in  wastewater. 
Next,  a  survey  identified  potential  pollutants 
In  the  plant. 

Added  equipment,  such  as  an  ammonia 
recovery  unit  and  a  sump  to  collect  surface 
runoff,  curtailed  wastes  84  percent — a  reduc- 
tion In  chemical  oxygen  demand  of  2S,000 
pounds  per  day.  Laboratory  and  pilot  plant 
tesU  showed  that  remaining  poUutanu 
could  best  be  treated  through  liquid  In- 
cineration and  waste  stabilization  ponds. 

Waste  steams  are  segregated  and  treated 
according  to  strength.  Concentrated  organics 
are  burned  in  an  open-top  Incinerator.  Efflu- 
ent with  medium  concentration  of  organics 
la  fed  to  a  thermal  oxidizer.  There  are  no 
detectable  combustible  materials  In  the 
exhaust  gases  of  either  unit.  Surface  runoff 
and  wastewater  with  light  organics  concen- 
tration Is  collected  In  ponds  and  held  for 
periods  of  up  to  one  year  for  treatment  by 
biological  oxidation  before  release. 

Although  all  but  0.6  percent  of  potential 
pollutants  have  been  eliminated  at  the 
Conroe  Plant,  Jefferson  isn't  satisfied.  The 
goal  Is  100  percent.  To  achieve  this,  the 
company  plans  complete  reuse  of  wastewater 
now  being  treated  and  released.  Laboratory 
tests  are  underway  to  find  tbe  best  method 
for  eliminating  organic  contamlnantG  and 
recycling  the  flow. 


on  this  basic  human  rights  document  of 
the  U  JJ. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  bring  the  genocide  convention 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  We  are  the 
leaders  of  the  world  in  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  and  can  no  longer  afford 
delay  in  ratifying  thw  treaty. 


SOVIET  SCIENTISTS  ORGANIZE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  GROUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  entitled  "Soviet 
Rights  Group  Organized."  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post. 

According  to  the  article,  a  group  of 
prominent  Soviet  scientists  have  formed 
"a  committee  to  encourage  Soviet  state 
and  Judicial  authorities  to  observe  hu- 
man rights."  The  committee's  purposes 
including  "helping  the  organs  of  state 
power  create  and  apply  guarantees  of 
human  rights."  The  committee  will  also 
oner  legal  instruction  in  International 
and  Soviet  law  on  the  problem  of  human 
rights. 

Certainly,  all  Senators  should  applaud 
this  bold  step  by  a  group  of  Soviet 
scientists. 

As  we  watch  the  progress  of  this 
group  in  restoring  basic  human  rights  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  yet  to  ratify  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  boldness  of  these  Soviet  scientists 
should  urge  us  to  take  af&rmative  action 


THE  CONTROL  OP  STUDENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  Kent  State  remains  very  much 
with  us.  despite  the  passage  of  months. 
We  have  seen  indictments  returned.  We 
have  seen  an  FBI  rejwrt  which,  in  at  least 
some  crucial  areas,  disagrees  with  the 
findings  of  the  State's  grand  jury.  De- 
bate goes  on,  with  the  latest  utterance 
coming  from  Pi'esident  Robert  I.  White, 
of  Kent  State,  who,  as  the  Washington 
Post  observed  on  Sunday,  has  said  some 
things  which  very  urgently  needed  say- 
ing. 

What  he  said,  of  course,  is  that  tbe 
response  to  the  Kent  State  incident  in 
some  quarters  has  been  an  attack  on 
intellectuallsm  and  upon  the  whole  fiber 
of  higher  education  itself.  It  is  a  response 
which  Mr.  White,  correctly,  I  think,  says 
reflects  "a  frightening  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  role  and  mission  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

"Permissiveness,"  a  word  we  heard 
much  of  in  the  past  few  months,  is  wide- 
ly blamed.  It  is.  after  all,  as  the  Post 
observed  in  its  editorial,  "a  convenient 
catchword  for  thase  who  would  like  to 
overcome  student  ahenation — as  they 
would  like  to  overcome  the  crime  prob* 
lem — on  the  cheap,  without  doing  any- 
thing alxmt  its  social  causes." 

What  the  Kent  SUte  incident  must 
do,  Mr.  President,  is  move  us  away  from 
polarization,  away  from  a  war  between 
generations,  and  move  us  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  reason  and  accommodation.  That 
1l  what  the  president  of  Kent  State 
seems  to  have  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  entitled  "On 
Controlling  Students,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  15.  1970) 
On   CONTBOU.D4C  Students 

The  president  of  Kent  State  University. 
Robert  I.  White,  who  was  foolishly  and  un- 
fairly silenced  by  a  Judge's  order,  has  at  last 
spoken  out  about  the  special  grand  Jury  re- 
port on  the  tragic  episode  of  last  spring  in 
which  four  students  were  shot  to  death  by 
National  Guardsmen  and  nine  more  were 
wounded.  What  Mr.  White  had  to  say  was.  of 
course,  self-vlndlcatlng,  since  the  university 
admlnLstratlon  he  headed  had  been  charged 
by  the  grand  Jury  with  blame  for  the  tragedy. 
It  reflects  only  one  side  of  a  controversy  the 
facts  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  dis- 
closed. Nevertheless,  what  he  had  to  say  very 
urgently  needed  saying. 

The  grand  Jury  report  followed  the  rather 
novel  pattern  of  exculpating  the  kilters  and 
inculpaUng  their  victims.  There  was  to  be 
sure,  plenty  of  basis  for  reproaching  some 
of  the  students  at  Kent  State  University  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  faculty  as  well.  There 
had  been  unbridled  disorder  and  violence 
around  the  luilveralty  campus.  But  only  a 
tiny    fraction  of  the  student  body  partici- 


pated In  it.  The  grand  Jury  indicted  a  total 
of  26  persons,  not  all  of  them  students  or 
faculty  members:  and  It  Is  far  from  certain 
that  Uiese  Indictments  are  valid  or  that  they 
Identify  real  culprits. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
grand  jury  indicted  none  of  the  National 
Guardsmen.  These  young  men.  sent  to  a  diffi- 
cult duty  on  the  Kent  campus,  were  ill- 
trained.  lU-led  and  llt-equlpped.  They  were, 
moreover.  Insufferably  taunted  and  pro- 
voked. There  was  no  conceivable  Justlflcation 
for  their  firing  at  random  into  s  crowd:  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has,  in  fact. 
disposed  of  the  pretext  that  their  lives  were 
endangered  by  tbe  rioters,  and  the  grand 
Jury  was  not  allowed  even  to  look  at  the 
Justice  Department  report  which  said.  "We 
bave  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim 
by  the  Nutlonal  Guardsmen  that  their  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  students  was  fabri- 
cated subsequent  to  the  event."  When  aU 
this  has  been  taken  into  accoimt,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  It  would  be 
difficult  fairly  to  Indict  indlvldusla  aa  re- 
sponsible for  the  firing  of  particular  shots 
triggered  by  collective  hysteria. 

Was  it  not  equally  difficult  to  single  out  In- 
dividuals responsible  for  rioting  which  re- 
flected a  collective  reaction,  hysterical  in  lu 
own  way,  to  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
ordered  by  President  Nixon.  To  many  young 
people,  that  invasion  seemed  a  monstrous 
widening  of  an  iniquitous  war  that  put  their 
own  lives  in  peril  and  Lmpairvd  the  national 
welfare.  There  was  no  Justification  whatever 
for  the  violence  and  other  excesses  that  dis- 
flgvued  their  protest;  but  only  a  showing 
that  they  individually  fomented  violence 
and  violations  of  law  can  Justify  subjecting 
them  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Yet  the  real  vice  of  the  grand  Jury  report 
Ilea  less  In  Its  Indictment  of  individuals  than 
In  Its  Intemperate  attack  on  lutellectualLsm 
generally  and  on  tbe  whole  of  the  academic 
community.  Tbe  report's  blanket  accusation 
of  "permissiveness"  as  ba&lcalty  responsible 
for  what  happened  at  Kent  State  is,  as  Mr. 
White  asserted,  "applicable  to  all  higher  edu- 
cauon.  In  fact,  tbe  constitutional  safeguards 
of  American  democracy  are  themselves  under 
flre."  The  most  pervasive  characteristic  of 
the  grand  Jury  report  is  hostility  to  students, 
to  teachers  and  to  ideas.  It  reflects,  in  Mr. 
White's  words,  "a  frightening  mlsunder- 
standlng  of  the  role  and  mission  of  higher 
education ." 

It  U  easy  and  convenient  to  suppose  that 
"permissiveness"  Is  the  cause  of  the  aliena- 
tion and  ret>eUlon  of  youth  now  so  wide- 
spread and  to  suppose,  in  addition,  that 
these  can  be  overcome  by  toughness  and.  If 
necessary,  force.  The  university,  according 
to  the  grand  Jury  report,  contributed  to  tbe 
crtsls  by  "tbe  overemphasis  it  has  placed 
and  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  right  to  dis- 
sent." But  the  right  to  dissent  is  nothing 
less  than  tbe  foundation  of  freedom.  And. 
anyway,  an  educational  system  which  seeks 
to  make  students  think  can  hardly  afford  to 
suppress  dissent  simply  because  teachers  and 
administrators  And  it  distasteful  and 
dangerous. 

The  most  serious  flaw  tn  the  grand  Jury 
report  Is  its  failure  to  make  the  distinction 
between  dissent  and  violence  which  was  de- 
veloped so  clearly  by  th-*  Scranton  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest.  Olssent  is  the  In- 
dispensable condition  of  academic  life.  Vio- 
lence is  the  rejection  of  reason.  The  one  must 
be  sedulously  protected;  the  other  is  incom- 
patible with  civilised  existence.  It  is  uue 
that  university  administrators  anil  teachers 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  have 
done  to  demonstrate  their  fealty  to  orderly 
and  rational  processes  of  discussion  and  to 
the  other  values  of  a  free  community.  They 
can  condone  violence  and  disruption  only  by 
a  betrayal  of  their  own  calling.  But  student 
unrest  has  far  deeper  roots  than  university 
•■permissiveness."   It  stems  from  deep   dis- 
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orders  In  the  aocttty.  And  It  U  likely  to  yield 
only  to  genuine  authority  Browtnc  out  of 
le&dereblp  mat  evokes  respect. 

"Permissiveness"  U  a  convenient  cmtch- 
word  for  those  who  would  like  to  overoooM 
student  aUen&tton — as  they  would  like  to 
overcome  the  crime  problem— on  the  cheap, 
without  doing  anything  about  Its  social 
causes.  The  term  la  meaningless.  "Permis- 
siveness** Is  merely  flexibility  that  falls; 
Orslbltlty  Is  permljislveneas  that  prevails. 
The  yotith  of  a  free  country  cannot  be  co- 
erced to  conformity  save  by  means  neces- 
sarily destructive  of  freedom  and  the  coun- 
try Itself  And  Indeed,  sny  country  which 
declares  war  on  Its  young  Ls  already  In  the 
process  of  dissolution. 

What  happened  at  Kent  State  was  an 
American  tragedy.  It  ought  to  rouse  the 
country  not  to  renewed  violence  and  height- 
ened repression  and  Increa.'wd  polarization, 
but  to  a  fresh  acceptance  of  those  processes 
of  reason  and  reforxn  and  accommodation 
whl^  have  been  the  genius  of  American 
greatness. 


ADMINISTRATION    ECONOMIC 
POLICY  FAILURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
6  percent  annual  rates  ol  Increase  in  the 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  Indexes  In 
September  was  soft-peddled  by  adminis- 
tration Gpoicesmen  mainly  through  euch 
comments  as  "inevitable  wobbles"  or 
aberrations.  Yet  it  was  only  the  month 
before  that  they  were  exulting  about  the 
fact  that  the  wholesale  price  Index 
showed  a  I-month  decline  of  equal  pro- 
portion. One  high  level  spokesman  for 
the  Nixon  administration  pointed  to  that 
decline  as  a  "fairly  dramatic"  sign  that 
the  administration's  anti-inflation  was 
having  results. 

There  is  an  all  too  common  tendency 
to  play  up  the  good  news,  and  cover  up 
the  bad  news.  This  is  very  often  done  by 
choosing  the  "best"  time  span  to  calcu- 
late their  statistics.  One  favorite  trick, 
for  example.  Is  to  compare  changes  this 
year  with  changes  a  year  ago  when  infla- 
tion was,  as  we  all  know,  truly  horren- 
dous. 

The  ba.sic  question  on  the  inflation 
front  is  what  has  been  happening  lately. 
Are  we  continuing  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  administration  alleges?  A  top 
economist  for  the  administration,  for  ex- 
ample. stat«d: 

7*he  "cleanest  case  for  showing  the  leveling 
out  of  prices  is  the  index  of  wholesale  Indus- 
trial prtoes." 

He  proves  his  point  by  making  the 
usual  year-to-year  comparison,  but  the 
real  question  is  what  has  been  happening 
in  recent  months.  Just  let  me  run  off  the 
month -to- month  seasonally  adjusted 
percentage  changes  during  1970:  0.3  per- 
cent. 0.2  percent.  0.2  percent,  0.5  percent. 
0.4  percent,  0.2  percent,  0.3  percent.  0.2 
percent,  0.3  percent,  0.6  percent.  I  ask 
you.  Mr.  President,  can  you  detect  a  de- 
celerating trend  in  such  figures?  And  ac- 
cording to  this  economist  this  is  the 
cleanest  case. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  acceleration  of  infla- 
tion which  was  plaguing  the  country  in 
1969  has  apparently  been  halted  during 
1970.  I  say  "apparently"  because  there  is 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  recent  batch 
of  huge  negotiated  wage  settlements  in 
basic  industries  will  be  translated  once 


again  Into  more  steeply  rising  wholesale 
and  consumer  prices. 

First  year  effect  on  wage  contracts  ne- 
gotiated in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
represent  an  increase  of  over  16  percent, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  II  percent 
In  the  same  period  last  year.  The  re- 
cently negotiated  3-year  30  percent  plus 
increase  in  the  GM  case  is  Just  the  latest 
indication  jf  the  "cost  push."  Inflation 
is  still  with  us. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  still  unsuc- 
cessful fight  against  inflation  has  been 
extremely  costly  in  terms  of  lost  out- 
put and  unemployment.  Total  real  out- 
put in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  was 
actually  below  a  year  ago,  a  period  over 
which  a  normally  well -functioning  econ- 
omy would  have  t>een  increasing  output 
at  a  rate  of  4^2  percent. 

Equally,  If  not  more  important.  Is  the 
unemployment  created  as  a  result  of  In- 
adequate economic  policies.  In  just  the 
past  10  months,  unemployment — sea- 
sonally adjusted — has  risen  from  2.8  to 
4.7  million,  with  the  latest  number  rep- 
resenting 5.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  And  even  the  administration  peo- 
ple cannot  deny  the  underlying  trend  is 
still  upward.  We  are  now  losing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $50  billion  of  goods 
and  services  because  of  this  unemploy- 
ment and  because  of  the  inefficiency 
which  follows  from  producing  below  ca- 
pacity. For  example,  we  have  today  the 
capacity  to  produce  one-third  more 
manufactured  products  than  we  are  ac- 
tually producing. 

It  is  because  of  basic  underlying 
trends — continuing  inflation  and  rising 
unemplojrment  that  I  once  more  call  at- 
tention to  the  bankruptcy  of  Nixon  eco- 
nomic policies.  Use  of  only  monetary- 
flscal  policies  is  not  enough.  We  need  a 
wage-price  guidelines  and  the  use  of 
credit  controls  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Some  people  seem  to  see  some  signs 
that  the  administration  is  moving  In  the 
direction  of  an  "incomes  policy."  But  let 
me  quote  from  a  speech  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
principal  economic  policy  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  characterized  income 
policy  as  "an  empty  phrase"  ...  "a  grin 
without  a  cat."  He  continues: 

Tet  the  problem  remains.  The  greater  the 
B&surance  that  our  price-cost  level  can  re- 
main stable  the  more  expansionist  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUdes  can  be,  and  the  more 
promptly  we  can  reap  the  advantages  from 
a  vigorously  growing  economy  moving  along 
the  path  of  reasonably  full  employment. 

How  does  he  propose  to  accomplish 
this?  He  says: 

We  should  have  the  Ingredients  here  of 
a  social  bargain  or  compact. 

All  I  can  say  about  such  a  policy  sug- 
gestion is  that  not  only  the  "cat"  but 
even  the  "grin"  is  absent.  I  do  say  we 
need  an  incomes  policy  and  the  proper 
place  to  develop  such  a  policy  is  in  the 
executive  agencies  of  Government.  This 
should  be  done  promptly.  In  addition. 
the  administration  should  use  its  pow- 
ers of  the  credit  control  authority  given 
it  by  Congress  to  see  that  as  we  move 
more  strongly  on  the  monetary  front  to 
expand  output  and  employment,  the  ex- 
panded availability  of  credit  will  flow  to 


those  areas  of  highest  priority  which 
have  been  starved  by  past  tight  money 
policies — mainly  housing  and  State  and 
local  governments. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING— A  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  hard-fought  election  just  behind  us 
and  a  modest  respite  from  partisan  poli- 
tics ahead.  I  hope  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  act  to  write  the  TV  spend- 
ing bill  into  law. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  bad  bill  but  because.  In  his 
opinion,  it  is  insufficient.  In  my  view  it 
is  more  than  half  a  loaf — an  important 
step  toward  democratizing  American  pol- 
itics. 

Had  the  TV  spending  bill  been  in  effect 
this  year,  some  S30  million  fn  broadcast- 
ing costs  would  have  been  avoided:  $30 
milUon  worth  of  potential  big  interest  in- 
fluence on  our  political  lives;  $30  milUon 
which  had  to  be  spent  because  the  system 
required  it.  but  which  was  of  minimal 
value  to  the  public  and  perhaps  even  to 
the  candidates  who  spent  it. 

The  measure  originally  passed  both 
Houses  with  the  bipartisan  support  ol 
more  than  two-thirds  of  those  Members 
present  and  voting.  I  hope  the  same  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  have 
voted  their  conscience  on  this  issue  once 
before  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  selection  of  editorials,  arranged 
by  States,  bearing  on  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AULaAM* 

IProm  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   Post-Herald, 

Oct.  15.  1970] 

The  PoLtriCAL  TV   Bassu: 

It  Is  hard  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
arguments  used  by  President  Nixon  in  veto- 
ing a  bin  that  would  have  set  reasonable 
limits  on  television  spending  by  candldate-s 
In  national  and  gubernatorial  elections. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  bill  ap- 
plied only  to  TV  and  radio  spending  when 
It  should  have  included  all  fonns  of  cam- 
paign spending. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  unneoeasarily  In- 
volved the  Congress  In  rate-setting  by  re- 
quiring broadcasters  to  charge  candidates 
their  lowest  commercial  rate. 

Tet  the  basic  aim  of  the  bill — to  trim  run- 
away campaign  costs  and  give  modestly  fi- 
nanced candidates  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
for  public  office — was  fundamentally  sotmd. 

What  the  President  failed  to  point  out  la 
his  veto  message  was  that  television  Is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  when  it  comes  to  polit- 
ical spending. 

It  is  no  secret,  for  example,  that  well-heeled 
candidates  are  bombarding  the  pubUc  with 
expensive  TV  commercials  In  a  frantic  eO'ort 
lo  •"seir*  themselves  to  the  electorate. 

One  estimate  places  the  spending  on  con- 
gressional campaigns  this  fall  at  VlOO  mil- 
lion— as  much  as  half  of  It  on  television 
spots. 

The  vise  of  TV  Is  particularly  intense  In 
the  larger  states  like  New  York.  Texas.  Call- 
foroia  and  Ohio,  where  the  cost  of  running 
for  office  has  ballooned  out  of  all  proportion. 

The  spending  Umits  in  the  bill  (based  on 
the  number  of  votes  for  that  office  In  the 
previous  election)  were  generous  enough  to 
give  every  candidate  television  exposure. 
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In  fact,  one  section  of  the  bill  would  have 
guaranteed  more  exposure  by  opening  the 
way  for  more  public  aervice  TV  debates  be- 
tween major  candidates  In  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Both  Houses  of  Congreaa  approved  the  TV 
spending  limitation  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins— the  House  of  Representatives  by  247 
to  1  ]  2,  the  Senate  by  00  to  19. 

Whether  the  veto  will  be  overridden  In  an 
issue  with  so  many  political  overtones  Is  un- 
clear. 

What  is  clear  Is  that  the  need  for  reform 
is  compelling — as  Nixon  himself  concedes. 
Since  the  President  disapproves  of  what 
Congress  has  done,  he  should  offer  the  new 
Congress  in  1971  a  program  to  control  all 
campaign  spending. 

AaxANSAS 

(From  the  Little  Bock  (Ark.)    Gazette. 

Oct.  28,  1970) 

Trk  Campaion  Bill 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill  setting 
spending  limits  on  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials In  election  campaigns  was  trans- 
parently partisan  In  an  im.medlate  context, 
but,  worse,  it  may  prove  disastrous  for  two- 
party  politics  to  the  1973  presidential  elec- 
tion year. 

The  veto.  In  fact,  poses  an  Insidious  threat 
to  the  very  principle  of  a  two-party  system 
on  the  national  level  and  to  a  great  extent 
In  many  states.  This  much  Is  clear  in  ttie 
comments  offered  last  week  by  Joseph  A. 
Califano,  general  counsel  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Even  accounting  for  a  measure  of  partisan 
rhetoric  in  the  Califano  statement.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  in  actuality  the  Democratic 
Party  is  In  such  critical  financial  condition 
that  It  may  virtually  forfeit  the  1973  presi- 
dential election  before  the  campaign  begins. 
Mr.  Califano  further  concluded: 

"If  the  Republicans  have  (50  million  to 
spend  on  television,  which  is  what  we  esti- 
mate, and  we  have  (5  million  to  fO  million, 
we  couldn't  beat  Snoopy." 

The  GOP.  of  course,  always  has  been  the 
party  of  the  biggest,  money.  On  balance,  in 
most  years,  the  Republican  Party  con  out- 
spend  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  any  event,  the  principal  effect  of  the 
campaign  spending  bill  vetoed  by  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  been  to  even  up  the  odds,  re- 
gardless of  which  party  at  any  time  had  mor« 
dollars  in  its  campaign  coffers.  One  party, 
under  the  bill's  provisions,  simply  would  not 
win  office  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Its 
propaganda  broadcast  on  the  public  air 
waves.  The  spending  bill  would  not  have  been 
In  effect  this  fall,  but  would  have  been  ap> 
plicable  to  1972  for  oil  federal  offices  and 
those  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
In  state  elections.  It  would  have  limited 
broadcast  spending  in  general  elections  to 
seven  cents  for  each  vote  for  the  office  in- 
volved in  the  last  general  election  or  t20.000, 
whichever  were  higher.  tJnder  that  formula, 
the  $5  million  to  %ti  million  the  Democrats 
expect  to  have  for  radio  and  television  would 
be  approximately  the  legal  amount  per- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  if  Callfono's  es- 
timates are  correct,  the  OOP  would  have  9 
or  10  times  more  money  available  for  broad- 
cast purpoees  than  It  would  be  allowed  to 
spend. 

One  of  the  disappointments  following  In 
the  wake  of  the  veto  on  October  1 2  has  been 
the  relative  sllenoe.  and  evident  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  pan  of  Democrats  In  Congress 
in  mounting  at  least  an  effort  to  over-ride 
the  Nixon  veto.  Such  a  move  need  not  be 
made  on  partisan  grounds,  even  though  the 
Nixon  veto  clearly  was  itaelf  a  partisan  de- 
cision. Without  some  kind  of  limit  on  spend- 
ing for  broadcoAt  commercials.  1972  may  offer 
a  grave  challenge  Co  the  viability  of  the  two 
party  system  that  has  served  the  nation  ao 
long  and  so  welt. 


CALiroftrOA 

fProm  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Oct.  14, 1970) 
Nixon's  Vkto 

We  disagree  with  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  bill  to  limit  spending  on  political  adver- 
tising on  radio  and  television.  Xf  the  bill  was 
not  perfect — and  the  President  was  correct 
In  stating  that  it  was  not — It  could  have 
been  amended  and  strengthened  later. 

The  veto  seta  back  the  cause  of  electoral 
reform  at  the  very  threshold  of  realization. 

The  exorbitant  expenditures  on  radio  and 
TV  put  a  premium  on  fund  raising  rather 
than  issue  raising.  Before  a  candidate  even 
has  his  running  papers  he  has  to  start  step- 
ping high  among  the  fat  cats  to  get  the 
money  for  what  he  hopes  will  be  an  electronic 
blitz.  If  he  falls,  he  runs  under  a  handicap 
from  the  start,  like  a  horse  carrying  an  over- 
weight Jockey. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  right  of  course,  when  he  points 
out  that  radio- TV  spots  are  only  one  phase  of 
our  intolerably  expensive  election  system. 
The  entire  process  costs  too  much.  It  Is  head- 
ing straight  for  a  situation  in  which  only  the 
rich  or  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  indulgent 
can  riin  for  office — or  those  willing  to  com- 
promise principle  for  contributions. 

Passage  of  the  radio-TV  limitation  was  not 
a  giant  step  forward,  but  It  was  a  fornxldable 
step  In  the  right  direction.  We  regret  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  negate  it. 

I  From  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Oct.  14,  19701 

Pout:cal  SPENDmo  Curbs  Needed 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Nixon 
saw  fit  to  veto  legislation  which  would  have 
impxMed  limits  on  how  much  candidates  for 
major  political  office  can  spend  for  radio  and 
TV  campaign  commercials.  Overriding  the 
veto  should  be  an  early  order  of  business 
when  Congress  returns  next  month  for  a 
post-election  wrapup  session. 

The  President's  explanation  of  his  veto 
made  good  sense  up  to  a  point — but  only  up 
to  a  point. 

As  he  said,  the  bill  would  deal  with  only 
one  aspect  of  the  fundamental  problem — 
which  la  the  unfair  and  unhealthy  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  wealthy  candidates  in  this 
era  of  enormously  expensive  campaigns. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
rich  candidate  from  spending  his  money  on 
billboards  or  newspaper  ads.  or  using  his 
enormous  personal  resources  for  pre-cam- 
pnlgn  Image-building. 

It  Ls  also  true,  as  Hr.  NUon  said,  that 
limitations  on  TV  campaign  spending  tend 
to  favor  the  incumbent  officeholder  over  the 
challenging  offlceseeker.  This  is  becauae  the 
incumbent  has  a  built-in  ability  to  generate 
free  publllclty  through  the  c<mduct  of  hla 
office,  and  Is  therefore  less  dependent  on 
campaign  advertising. 

Partial  solutions  are  better  than  none,  bow. 
ever.  The  bill  deserves  enactment  because, 
while  not  perfect,  it  constitutes  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

A  future  Congress,  of  course,  can  and 
should  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem—Including one.  the  evils  of  the  30-8ec- 
ond  TV  spot,  which  the  President  did  not 
mention  in  his  veto  message. 

The  professional  image-makera  use  these 
brief  campaign  commercials  to  sell  the  can- 
didate very  much  lu  though  he  were  a  cake 
of  soap.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  as  to  avoid  or  distort  them. 
not  so  much  to  display  the  candidate's  real 
personality  as  to  project  a  more  robust  and 
appealing  facsimile. 

As  one  practitioner  told  Time*  political 
writer  Bill  Boyaraky.  "Nobody  can  be 
straightforward.  Tou  dont  have  time  to  be. 
Tou  have  to  get  In  there  with  the  most  com- 
pelling, provocative  statement  for  your  cli- 
ent." 


Even  some  political  professionals  worry 
privately  about  the  corrosive  effect  of  such 
campaign  techniques  on  the  democratic 
process.  The  suggestion  has  in  fact  been 
made  that  the  30-second  campaign  commer- 
cial be  outlawed. 

That  moy  or  may  not  be  the  best  solution. 
But  the  problem,  along  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  political  contributions  and  campaign 
spending,  deserves  conUnulng  attention  both 
frocD  Congress  and  a  concerned  dtiseory. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
Oct.  16.  19701 

StTBSTAKTtVE    LftCtSLATIOH    NEZDEZ):    AlL    CaM- 

PAicK  ExpKNDrrtjass  Shoitld  Be  Lucrrxs  bt 

Law 

The  election  campaigns  now  warming  up 
throughout  the  nation  will  leave  voters  reel- 
ing under  a  barrage  of  publicity  and  adver- 
tising that  will  cost  millions  of  dollars, 

Hope  that  the  cost  of  running  for  public 
office  In  the  United  States  con  somehow  be 
held  within  reasonable  bounds  has  not  been 
brightened  by  the  campalgn^spendlng- 
limitation  bill  recently  passed  by  Congress 
and  now  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  bill  would  not  take  effect  in  time  to 
put  any  curb  on  spendmg  in  this  year's  elec- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  If  it  would  achieve  any- 
thing worthwhile  In  the  futtire  to  control 
the  spending  that  precedes  our  state  and  na- 
tional elections. 

When  a  campaign  to  elect  one  United 
Stales  senator  can  cost  (4.2  million — which 
was  the  case  in  California  two  years  ago — ' 
representative  government  clearly  is  in  dan- 
ger. However,  Congress  has  attacked  only  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  and  has  done  so  in 
a  way  that  is  of  doubtful  effectiveness. 

The  bill  imposes  a  limit  only  on  what  a 
candidate  for  major  state  or  federal  office  can 
spend  on  radio  and  television  advertising — 
In  a  general  election,  7  cents  for  each  vote 
cast  in  the  previous  election  for  the  office 
he  seeks,  and  in  a  primary  election,  half 
that  amount.  There  is  no  restraint  imposed 
on  spending  for  other  forms  of  advertising 
or  other  campaign  activity. 

While  these  prohibitions  might  keep  one 
candidate  from  mounting  a  lopsided  radio- 
television  "blitz"  to  drown  out  his  opponent. 
It  is  patently  unfair  to  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

Moreover,  tlie  bin  requires  that  radio  and 
television  stations  sell  time  for  political  an- 
nouncements St  their  lowest  commercial  rate 
for  the  same  time  period. 

Broadcasters,  whose  business  already  Is  en- 
meshed in  a  forest  of  federal  regulaUons. 
now  would  find  the  government  dictating 
the  rates  they  can  charge  for  time. 

The  only  valuable  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  have  no  eflect  on  campaign  spending 
at  all.  It  would  relax  the  "equal>time"  rule 
to  make  It  possible  for  debates  between  can- 
didates for  president  and  vice  president  to  be 
broadcast  without  ofTering  the  same  time  to 
candidates  of  obscure  fringe  psrtles.  This 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  But,  it  does 
not  greatly  sweeten  an  otherwise  sour  piece 
of  legislation. 

What  Is  needed  Is  substantive  leetslatlon 
that  would  restrain  all  kinds  of  campaign 
expenditures.  It  should  be  aimed  at  parties, 
candidates  ond  their  supporters — not  at  one 
medium  or  another  among  the  many  open 
for  their  promotional  activities. 

IFrom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  Oct  6,  19701 
pREsmEMT  Shouu)  Sicn  Bjll  CuanHC  Tele- 
vision.   Radio    Campaign    Spcnoxnq 

Landmark  legislation  to  curb  the  near- 
prohlbltlTe  costs  of  election  campaigning  in 
the  United  States  has  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  should  be  signed  into 
law  by  President  Richard  Nixon. 

The  meastire  Umlts  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  spent  for  television  and  radio 
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political  advertising,  It  would  go  a  long  way 
towutl  equalizing  the  chances  of  the  less 
well-heeled  candidates. 

For  years  the  rUIng  costs  of  political  czxn- 
pnlgnlng  have  given  unfair  advantage  to 
those  candidates  &nd  parties  with  the  rich- 
est coffers.  This  has  resulted  in  discrim- 
ination against  worthy  Independent  candi- 
dates in  particular. 

In  the  1&S8  presidential  elections,  the  Re- 
publican party  spent  more  than  913  million 
for  radio  and  television  to  elect  President 
Klxon.  while  the  Democrats  were  able  to  raise 
only  %1  million.  This  is  partly  why  some  Re- 
publicans in  both  houses  fought  the  bill, 
though  unsuccessfully.  It  Is  said  NUon  may 
decide  to  veto  It  for  technical  reasons,  but 
Democrats  are  convinced  this  Is  because  the 
GOP's  campaign  chest  is  overnowing.  while 
the  Democrats  are  hard-pressed  for  funds. 

It  would  become  effective  30  days  after 
enactment,  but  even  if  President  Nixon  does 
not  veto  U  be  probably  will  wait  the 
full  10  days  he  Is  permitted  before  signing 
It.  thus  making  It  ineffective  for  this  fall's 
elections. 

The  bill  would  limit  spending  on  politcal 
broadcastng  to  seven  cents  per  vote  cast  la 
the  last  general  election  or  t20.000.  whichever 
figure  Is  higher  It  would  apply  to  candidates 
for  president,  vice  president,  senator,  con- 
gressman, governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
It  also  would  require  broadcast  stations  to 
make  political  broadcast  time  available  to 
candidates  at  the  same  rate  charged  any  reg- 
ular  advertiser.  In  1973.  for  example,  the  bill 
would  limit  such  spending  by  national  candi- 
dates to  less  than  »6  mllltoD. 

This  Is  an  important,  long  needed  reform 
of  the  election  process  and  should  help  re- 
vitallxe  true  participatory  democracy. 

COLOKADO 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Oct.  16,  1070| 
Candida Tx  Commekciai^ 

Television  has  proved  Itself  effective  at  sell- 
ing soap  and  cosmetics.  The  obvious  theme 
ol  much  of  this  advertising  la  that  the  viewer 
vtll  be  transported  not  only  to  cleanliness 
but  to  happiness  and  the  good  life  If  he 
j\ist  switches  to  Product  X. 

This  approach,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be 
growing  as  a  means  of  "selling"  the  public 
on  political  candidates.  Elsewhere  on  this 
page  Columnist  Russell  Baker  takes  a  hu- 
morous, but  sharply  critical,  view  of  sucb 
politicking. 

What's  wrong  with  such  advertising?  Well, 
the  main  thing  is  that  It  doesn't  get  down 
to  basics.  It  tries  simply  for  product  Identifl- 
catlon.  It  tries  for  an  effect  that  makes  the 
buyer  think  of  a  woodland  glade  when  he 
buys  cigarets  or  a  beautiful  girl  when  be  pur- 
chases a  mouthwash. 

That's  all  right  for  selling — perhaps.  But 
it  certainly  Isn't  all  right  when  fundamen- 
tal issues  of  government  are  involved.  The 
best  hope,  of  course.  Is  that  the  American 
people  will  see  through  such  candidate  ad- 
vertising. 

But  misuse  of  television  could  revive  the 
candidate  spending  bill  which  Congress  re- 
cently passed  but  which  President  Nixon  ve- 
toed. Limiting  dollars  spent  in  such  pffycho* 
logical  campaigns — and  putting  more  TV  at- 
tention on  debating  the  real  issues — could 
well  be  an  important  resmlt  of  sticb  legtala- 
tion. 

IFtom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet.  Oct.  1«,  1670} 
TV  Spknoimg  Lncrr  Vrro  Wbohg 

President  Nizon  hurt  bis  reputation  as  a 
responsible  government  leader  by  his  veto 
of  the  bill  to  limit  political  campaign  spend- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  And  the  veto 
should  be  overridden. 

"The  problem  with  campaign  spending  la 
Bot   rmdlo   and   television:    the  problem   li 


siiending."  Nixon's  veto  message  said.  "This 
bill  plugs  only  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

This  argument,  like  the  sieve  he  mentions. 
won't  hold  water. 

Television  spending  alone  is  the  problem, 
as  every  politician  knows.  Used  well.  It  la  a 
communication  medium  of  great  political 
impact.  But  it  is  tremendously  costly  not 
only  to  buy  television  time,  but  to  prepare 
the  program  material  needed  to  use  the 
medium  effectively. 

And  serious  students  of  American  politics, 
as  well  as  practical  politicians,  have  long  since 
established  and  documented  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  television  exposxire  Is  tending  to 
drive  men  of  modest  means  out  of  politics. 
It  18  tending  to  restrict  candidates  for  major 
political  offices  to  those  who  either  have 
plenty  of  money  themselves,  or  are  willing  to 
accept,  for  whatever  reasons,  the  support  of 
people  with  plenty  of  money. 

Hence  the  bill  made  excellent  sense  with 
Its  proposal  to  limit  campaign  spending  on 
radio  and  television  to  seven  cents  per  vote 
cast  for  the  olffce  Involved  in  the  previous 
election,  or  vao.OOO.  whichever  was  higher. 

Lumping  radio  together  with  television  In 
this  restriction  was  probably  a  bit  unfair  to 
the  radio  broadcasters,  but  the  limit  itself 
was  right  and  healthy  for  the  body  politic.  It 
would  have  reopened  politics  to  many  good 
men  of  modest  means  who  feel  they  can't 
compete  honestly  with  the  moneybags  now. 

Sure,  as  the  President  said,  it  would  be 
better  if  Congress  had  approved  &ome  sort  of 
limits  on  all  campaign  spending.  That  Is  what 
has  to  come  eventually  If  this  Is  to  remain  a 
politically  healthy  democracy. 

But  the  limit  on  television  spending  was  a 
good  and  much -needed  start  toward  that 
goal,  and  the  President  was  wrong  to  veto 
that  beginning  effort.  We  bope>pie  veto  is 
overridden. 

CoNNEcnctrr 

IProm   the  Waterbury   (Conn.)    Republican. 

Oct.  16.  10701 

TV   SPEKfOtNG   VlTO  WaONO 

It  is  highly  unfortunate  that  President 
Nixon  had  vetoed  the  bill  which  would  have 
limited  television  and  broadcast  spending  in 
political  campaigns,  beginning  with  the  1972 
presidential  election.  The  President's  reasons 
for  the  veto  seem  somewhat  artificial  In  the 
light  of  the  inequities  Inherent  in  the  kind 
of  advertising  campaign  which  can  be 
mounted  by  a  rich  candidate,  as  opposed 
to  a  poorer  one. 

The  President  labelled  the  spending  curb 
bill  as  a  "wrong  answer"  which  was  "worse 
than  no  answer  to  the  problem."  He  said  by 
Itmlclng  the  spending  ciu-b  to  only  TV  and 
radio,  the  candidates  would  simply  use  the 
same  money,  perhaps  more,  on  other  kinds 
of  advertisements. 

He  further  criticized  the  bill  for  setting  a 
dollar  limit  rather  than  a  time  limit  on 
broadcast  campaigning,  saying  that  it  would 
discriminate  against  urban  candidates  who 
must  pay  higher  rates  for  air  time.  By  limit* 
ing  TV  and  radio  appearances.  President  Nix- 
on said  it  would  limit  the  "ability  of  many 
candidates  to  get  their  message  to  the  great- 
est number  of  the  electorate." 

The  fact  that  the  administration  has  no 
plans  to  submit  legislation  of  its  own  In  the 
area  of  campaign  spending  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  veto  was  not  political- 
ly oriented.  Many  Republican  candidates 
have  vast  personal  fortunes,  and  hence  are 
obic  to  spend  large  sums  on  campaign  ad- 
vertising. 

Since  the  President  made  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  TV  and  radio  advertising  has 
great  impact  on  the  electorate,  it  seema 
strange  that  be  is  unwilling  to  correct  the 
Inequities  in  such  advertising  by  equallzlog 
the  sums  each  candidate  is  permitted  to 
spend  by  law. 


I  Prom  the  New  London   (Conn.)   Day,  Oct. 

31.  19701 
Opiniom  of  TBI  D*t;  What  Pucx  Elections? 

The  privacy  of  the  ballot  box  and  the  final- 
ity and  fairness  of  the  decisions  made  there 
are  a  priceless  American  bcricage,  refined 
over  the  years  so  that  in  all  but  a  few  small 
pockets  the  decisions  made  Election  Day  are 
unquestioned.  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  spent  much  to  Insure  honest 
elections,  realizing  that  on  the  integrity  of 
the  ballot  box  rests  the  integrity  of  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  money  spent  to  Insure  honest  elec- 
tions Is  a  miser's  mite  compared  to  the  in- 
flated financing  of  modern  political  cam- 
paigns. Professional  staffs  this  year  are  bigger 
than  ever  and  newspapermen  who  have  to  do 
business  with  them  find  they  know  less  about 
the  campaign  than  ever  before  and  share 
less  Information  with  each  other,  an  applica- 
tion of  Parkinson's  Law  to  politics.  Television 
drains  the  resources  of  a  candidate  faster 
than  any  other  medium — and  the  public 
enjoys  it  less.  Advertising  agencies  map  cam* 
paigns  of  the  most  complex  and  expensive 
type. 

One  man  running  for  governor  In  Florid* 
h.is  capitalized  on  growing  voter  antipathy 
to  free-spending  campaigns.  He  walked  hun- 
dreds of  miles  down  the  center  of  the  state, 
shook  thousands  of  hands  and  saw  what 
Florida  really  looked  Uke.  He's  convinced  this 
"cheap  "  campaign  Is  the  best  possible  one 
this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  dangers  to 
free-spendlnK.  Too  frequently,  it  takes  a  rich 
m&n  to  mount  the  original  effort  leading  to 
nomination.  Tht  contributions  can  come 
from  heaven  knows  what  source — precious 
few  of  the  donors  are  coughing  up  in  the 
Idealistic  belief  that  they  thus  help  keep 
the  free  election  process  solvent.  Many,  too 
many,  feel  they're  buying  a  piece  of  the  can- 
didate. 

And  who  keeps  track  of  the  money?  It's  a 
safe  bet  that  there  hasn't  been  an  objectively 
honest  accounung  for  major  office  in  the 
cosmopolitan  states  in  the  last  decade.  A  host 
of  candidates  of  both  parties  now  have  com- 
mittees operating  for  them  In  Washington. 
D.C..  because  Washington  has  no  public  dis- 
closure law.  (Pew  state  laws  are  without 
loopholes,  however.) 

The  saddest  performance  of  all  this  fall  was 
President  Nixon's  action  in  vetoing  a  bill 
which  would  have  limited  campaign  expen- 
ditures. He  did  It.  of  course,  because  the 
money's  on  the  OOP  side  this  year  and  his 
own  party  will  have  the  edge. 

Voters  ought  to  be  getting  just  as  cynical 
as  the  President.  Since  nothing  can  be  done 
this  year  about  better  control  of  cam,palgn 
spending  and  accurate  accounting  of  who 
gives  how  much  and  where  it  goes,  well  Just 
have  to  hope  somebody  will  remember  to 
pressure  the  92nd  Congress  for  sucb  regula- 
tions when  It  convenes  in  January.  We've  all 
but  outlawed  buying  elections  In  the  tradi- 
tional way:  now  It's  time  to  do  something 
about  the  more  sophisticated  money-obajlg- 
Ing  in  campaigns. 

Delawass 
IProm   the  Wilmington   (Del.)    News. 
Oct.  3.  19701 
LiMrriNc  TV  Campaigk  Sfxndinc 
Among  the  politically  ticklish  issues  wait- 
ing the  President's   return  from  his  Euro- 
pean tour  is  the  bill  limiting  campaign  ex- 
penditures for  radio  and  television. 

Rumor  has  It  that  the  bill  la  headed  for 
a  veto.  If  so.  It  may  turn  Into  a  welcome 
[>olltlcaI  football  for  the  Democrats.  And, 
Just  as  Important,  the  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress may  not  be  able  to  sustain  tbe  veto  and 
the  President  may  suffer  another  htunlllat* 
log  override. 
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The  measure  In  question  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  candidates  for  the  preai- 
deucy.  vice  presidency.  Senate  and  House, 
and  governorships  could  spend  on  radio  and 
television  advertising.  It  also  would  elim- 
Inote  from  the  equal  time  requlremenu  tele- 
vision and  radio  debates  between  these  ma- 
jor candidates.  Finally,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire broadcasters  to  charge  their  lowest 
rates  to  political  office  seekers. 

The  philosc^hy  behind  this  campaign  law. 
which  has  been  heavily  promoted  by  Demo- 
crats but  has  also  had  Republican  support 
from  such  people  as  House  GOP  leader  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford.  Mich..  Is,  of  course,  to  halt 
the  splraling  costs  of  campaigns.  In  1968,  for 
Instance,  tlie  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket  spent  912 
mtlllou  on  radio  and  television  advertising 
alone,  while  the  Humphrey -Muskle  ticket  bill 
ran  to  97  million.  The  bill  would  limit  spend- 
ing in  1973  for  television  and  radio  advertis- 
ing If  any  one  party's  national  ticket  to  about 
$5  million. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  also  point  to 
the  traditional  discrepancy  between  the 
funds  available  to  the  two  major  parties. 
Delaware  Is  witnessing  this  kind  of  uneven- 
ness  in  funding  in  the  present  campaign. 
The  Republicans  far  outgun  the  Democrats 
In  both  resources  and  the  willingness  to 
expand  them. 

President  Nixon  may  see  fit  to  veto  the 
bill  because  It  will  make  possible  television 
debates  similar  to  the  ones  in  which  he  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy  engaged.  These 
debates  w<»'ked  to  Nixon's  disadvantage.  But 
In  1970.  or  two  years  hence,  they  may  have 
exiwjtly  the  opposite  effect  with  a  confident 
Nixon  creaung  the  better  image.  So  this 
consideration  would  be  a  weak  ground  for 
a  veto. 

The  other  argument  against  the  bill  Is  that 
It  limltA  campaign  expenditures  in  one  very 
restricted  area  without  addressing  Itself  to 
newspaper  ads  or  to  flyers  or  to  any  other 
vote-getting  device.  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore, 
D-RI.,  who  helped  steer  the  bill  through 
Congress,  has  a  sensible  answer  to  this:  the 
bill  Is  only  a  beginning.  One  rarely  gets  a 
whole  reform  package  at  once;  this  would 
at  least  be  a  start. 

If  the  President  believes  that  political 
competition  should  not  be  only  for  those 
who  are  wealthy  or  who  are  backed  by 
wealthy  organUtatlons.  then  It  seems  he  la 
dutybound  to  sign  this  measure.  Sixty  sena- 
tors voted  for  It  (and  only  id  against)  as 
did  247  representatives  (with  112  against)  — 
there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Nixon  should 
not  follow  their  lead. 

Florida 

[From   the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.   Oct. 

19, 1970] 

Isstra  OF  CAMPAXim  Costs  Won't  Jvst  Pace 

AWAT 

The  bUl  proposed  by  Congress — and  vetoed 
by  the  President — to  limit  political  campaign 
spending  for  television  and  radio  time  would 
have  altered  budgeu  In  both  Florida  and 
the  nation. 

The  bill  would  limit  spending  with  a 
formula  based  on  the  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  last  general  election.  The  formula  calls 
for  3,5  cents  per  vote  in  the  primary  election, 
and  doubles  that  figure  for  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Based  upon  that,  for  example,  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  the  1973 
elections  would  be  limited  to  MI  million. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candi- 
dates spent  more  than  that  In  1968— the  Re- 
publicans H3.7  milUon  and  the  Democrats 
(6.1  mllUon. 

In  Florida,  tislng  the  1968  campaign  for 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  base,  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  governor  In  this  fall's  election  would 
have  been  limited  to  some  961.000  in  the  prl* 


tnarles  and  about  9133.000  in  the  general 
election  coming  up  Nov.  3. 

Most  candidates  for  governor  exceeded  that 
figure.  On  television  alone,  for  example,  los- 
ing Republican  candidate  Jack  Eckerd  re- 
ported spending  $189,000  In  the  two  pri- 
maries; losing  Democratic  candidate  Earl 
Palrclotb  990.000;  and  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee. Reublu  Askew,  97&.000.  The  radio  time 
would  increase  thoee  totals.  Tlie  television 
spending  of  Gov.  Claude  Kirk.  Republican 
nominee,  was  not  available. 

There  has  been  a  growing  public  reaction 
against  campaign  overspending,  particularly 
on  radio  and  television,  since  the  mass  arrivaj 
of  the  canned  commercial.  Complaints  center 
not  only  on  the  fvpendlng,  but  on  the  fact 
that  a  commercially  produced  television  cam- 
paign tends  to  shield  the  candidate  from 
Che  public  rather  than  reveal  him. 

Just  this  week  a  national  network  news- 
caster, Frank  Reynolds  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  expressed  objections 
to  it  and  James  Reston  of  The  New  Tork 
Times  called  "the  cost  of  TV  campaigning 
.  .  .  the  most  corrupt  and  illegal  scandal  tn 
the  whole  of  our  national  political  life."  A 
book.  The  Selling  of  the  President  1068,  was 
a  critical  account  of  Mr.  Nixon's  television 
campaign. 

There  were  valid  general  reasons  for  the 
President's  veto  of  the  bill — including  the 
comment  that  it  would  simply  divert  spend- 
ing elsewhere,  did  not  deal  with  indirect 
spending  in  a  candidate's  behalf  and  would 
not  affect  an  incumbent's  built-in  advantage 
of  free  media  coverage — as  well  as  a  political 
one.  The  Republicans  are  In  a  position  to 
outspend  the  Democrats  this  fall,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  do  the  same  in  1973. 

In  any  case,  public  awareness  and  resent- 
ment of  campaign  overspending  is  growing, 
and  the  Issue  will  not  go  away. 

Oeobgia 

(From    the   Albany    (Oa.)    Herald,   Oct.    10. 

1970] 

Mr.  Nixon's  Pabtisan  Hat 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  ne- 
cessity must  wear  two  bats.  He  Is  tbe  na- 
tional leader.  But  he  Is  also  his  party's 
leader. 

Occasionally,  the  one  responsibility  Is  per- 
mitted to  lap  over  Into  the  area  of  the  other. 
When  that  occurs,  the  President  does  not 
show  to  bis  best  advantage.  He  is  merely  an- 
other partisan. 

It  Is  in  tbe  latter  ligbt  that  we  view  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  a  bill  to  limit  radio  and 
television  time  spending  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  fact  of  tbe  matter  Is  that  President 
Nixon,  like  the  majority  in  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  which  approved  the  bill,  has  paid  ful- 
some lip  service  to  the  proposition  that  no 
candidate  should  be  able  to  "buy"  political 
advantage  In  the  electoral  process  by  domi- 
nating the  airwaves.  The  fact  Is  too  that  the 
bill  In  question  would  have  restricted  candi- 
dates In  their  use  of  radio-TV  by  placing  ceil- 
ings on  such  expenditures,  admittedly  while 
exempting  the  other  media.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  score  would  have  been  better  evened 
between  the  wealthy  and  the  less  affluent  In 
this  one  significant  regard. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  Mr.  Nixon  for- 
bade the  bill  to  becoDfie  law.  Almost  apolo- 
getically, the  President  declared:  "I  am  op- 
posed to  big  spending  in  campaigns  as  I  am 
to  big  spending  in  Government.  But  before 
we  tamper  with  something  a.^  fundamental 
as  the  electoral  process,  we  must  bo  certain 
that  we  never  give  the  celebrity  an  advantage 
over  an  unknown,  or  the  office-holder  an  ex- 
tra advantage  over  the  challenger."  Such 
concern  is  touching.  But  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical politics,  what  the  President's  veto  does. 
of  course,  la  to  perpetuate  a  current  practice. 


which  gives  a  decided  political  advantage  to 
tbe  candidate  who  can  muster  tbe  most 
money  for  his  cause.  At  the  current  reading. 
most  of  those  candidates  are  Republicans. 
Tbe  OOP  started  this  year's  campaign  with 
a  surplus  of  »1.5  million.  Tlie  Democrats,  out 
of  power  in  tbe  Wblte  House,  can  hardly 
raise  any  lutereat — much  less  principal — on 
their  debts  of  99  million  that  still  hang  from 
tbe  1968  effort. 

In  this  sense.  Mr.  Nixon  ha&  acted  to  pre- 
serve what  might  be  labeled  the  'fair  advan- 
tage" that  the  Repuoltcan  Party  now  enjoys. 
The  91st  Congress,  at  its  lame  duck  session 
in  November,  could  possibly  nnLster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  to  override  the  veto,  but  this 
is  not  likely.  If  the  i,-eto  stands.  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  wiU  be  the  chief  beneficiary  in  his 
1972  re-election  run. 

If  the  President  had  said  he  was  acting 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  because  politics  is 
a  hard  business  and  be  and  his  party  bad  to 
avail  thenvselvcs  of  every  opportunity  to 
maluLain  the  upper  hand  over  their  oppo- 
nents, that  would  have  been  one  thing.  But 
to  have  waxed  moralistic  and  to  have  struck 
tbe  high-minded  posture  in  the  grimy  area 
of  political  spending  was  to  have  indulged  In 
the  absolutely  absurd.  Mr.  NIxon  vetoed  the 
spending  curb  bill  for  reasons  of  partisan 
self- service.  Everyone  understands  that.  But 
everyone,  naturally,  does  not  approve. 

The  American  people  are  not  dense.  Tbey 
can  still  recogniice  a  silky-smooth  political 
operative  when  they  see  one.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  great  many  of  them.  Dick  Nixon  ia 
up  for  a  past  master's  ai^'ard. 

lOA  uo 

(From  the  Lewiston   (Idaho)   Tribune,  Oct. 

30.  1970] 

The  Campaign  Pboblcm  Grows 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  tbe  bill  limiiiug 
campaign  spending  on  radio  and  television 
focuses  attention  on  a  serious  problem  In 
American  politics. 

The  costs  of  campaigning  are  rising  fost- 
er than  the  ability  of  mr.ny  candidates  to 
raise  money.  This  tends  to  give  an  advan- 
tage to  those  who  can  raise  money. 

While  a  ntan  with  money  has  always  en- 
Joyed  an  advantage,  the  rapidly  escalating 
use  of  the  broadcast  media  gives  blm  a  fur- 
ther edge. 

President  NLxon  is  right,  we  believe,  in  ob- 
jecting to  tbe  bUl  as  discriminatory.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  broadcast  media,  any  limit  should 
be  placed  on  total  spending  rather  than  on 
radio  and  television  spending. 

But  a  limit  is  desirable. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  tlOO  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  on  this  year's  congres- 
sional election  nationwide.  Many  candidates 
report  difficulty  in  raising  money,  partly  be- 
cause of  tbe  economic  slowdown. 

The  question  of  limiting  spending  has  po- 
litical overtones  since  the  Republicans  ap- 
parently can  expect  more  money  for  the  1972 
campaign.  Democrau  in  Congress  would  like 
to  blunt  that  edge.  Aside  from  that,  there 
l5  reason  for  concern  that  tbe  continued  rise 
In  campaign  cosu.  could  tip  the  scales  too 
decisively  In  favor  of  candidates  with  the 
most  money.— Idabo  Statesman,  Boise 

Iowa 
(From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  15.  1970J 
Costly  TV  Caupaignxho 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act  Is  disappointing.  The 
bill  falls  short  of  providing  an  answer  to  all 
of  the  problems  of  campaign  financing,  but 
it  represents  a  start  toward  ceding  with  one 
or  tbe  major  problems. 

This  is  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  running 
for  major  public  office,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
resort  to  "selling"  candidates  on  radio  and 
television.  Tbe  election  this  fall  u  coating 
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ftn  estlmmtcd  tlSO  million,  about  h  third  of 
It  for  rmdlo  and  TV  publicity.  In  New  York 
alone.  Governor  Rockefeller'*  campaign  for 
re-election  la  costing  ei^  million  for  broad- 
cast time  and  another  MOO.OOO  for  produc- 
tion costs. 

The  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act 
would  put  all  caudtdatet  on  an  equal  footing 
bj  requiring  broadcasters  to  sell  them  time 
AC  the  loweat  rate  charged  commercial  cllenta 
In  the  same  time  segment  and  by  putting 
a  lid  on  spending  for  particular  oCQces.  The 
limit  Is  an  amount  equal  to  seven  cents  a 
vote  cast  in  the  previous  election  for  that  of- 
flce  or  #30.000.  whichever  Is  greater.  The  llm- 
113  apply  to  candidates  for  President.  Vice- 
President.  Senate.  House,  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor. State  legislatures  are  given 
the  option  of  adding  other  state  officers. 

President  Nl«on"s  veto  message  terms  the 
bill  dtacrlminatory.  lmpos£ib)e  to  enforce 
and  dangerous  to  freedom  of  diactissfon.  He 
aaid  it  "plugs  only  one  bole  in  a  sieve." 

Tbe  relatively  small  number  of  radio  and 
TV  outleu  should  make  it  practical  to  col- 
lect the  data  necessary  for  enforcement.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  al- 
ready collects  similar  Information.  The  bill's 
provision  making  the  candidate  responsible 
for  all  broadcast  spending  in  his  behalf 
ahould  further  ease  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem. 

The  measure  la  discriminatory  In  the  sense 
that  It  singles  out  broadcasting,  but  that  is 
the  single  biggest  cause  of  astronomical  cam- 
paign coats.  The  one  bole  in  the  sieve  Con- 
gress has  .sought  to  plug  is  the  largest  one. 
the  one  moBt  urgently  m  need  of  plugging. 
The  candidate  forced  to  live  within  these 
limits  would  9till  have  ample  opportunity  to 
take  his  case  to  the  people.  We  see  no  threat 
to  freedom  of  discussion  In  the  measure. 

Congress  has  wrestled  for  years  with  the 
campaign  financing  problem  to  no  construc- 
tive result.  The  laws  contain  more  loopholes 
than  anything  else.  The  record  Is  one  of 
dismal  failure  to  achieve  comprehensive 
reform. 

The  Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act  la 
a  small  but  significant  step  toward  coping 
with  the  problem  of  runaway  costs.  Unless 
this  problem  Is  solved,  public  office  will  be- 
come the  exclusive  province  of  the  wealthy 
or  those  beholden  to  the  wealthy.  Much  mora 
than  tbe  Broadcast  Reform  Act  is  required, 
but  It  Is  needed  and  It  merits  congressional 
action  to  override  the  President's  veto, 

Kewtxjckt 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.).  Courier  Jourugil. 

Oct.  14.  1970.1 

Ml  Nixon's  Real.  Rzasons  fob  His  Latest 

Vkto  Action 

President  NUon'a  veto  of  a  bill  that  would 
have  reduced  the  costs  of  political  campaign- 
ing Is  a  dls^pointment.  His  reasons  for  the 
veto  are  unconvincing.  To  say.  as  he  did.  that 
he  rejected  tbe  measure  because  it  doesn't 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  campaign  financ- 
ing, won't  wash.  Of  course  it  wouldn't.  No 
one  said  It  would. 

The  measure  he  has  probably  killed,  how- 
ever, would  have  reduced  the  costs  of  c-am- 
paignlng  on  television  and  radio,  and  It  la 
these  media  that  get  the  lion's  share  of  cam- 
paign budgets  now. 

If.  as  the  President  said  in  bis  veto  mes- 
sage, the  ItmitaUon  of  campaign  spending  on 
radio  and  television  la  the  "wrong  answer" 
to  the  problem,  then  what  Is  the  right  one? 
What  does  he  suggest  as  an  alternative? 
Nothing. 

A  variety  of  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  help  correct  the  existing  imbalance  that 
makes  It  all  but  Impossible  for  a  poorly  fi- 
nanced candidate  to  mount  an  effective  cam- 
paign for  public  office.  They  Include  cash 
subsidies  to  parties  and  candidates  by  federal 
and  state  governments,  tax  incentives  to  en- 


courage political  donations,  government  sub- 
sidies of  campaign  communications.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  silent  on  which  if  any  of  these 
approaches  be  would  prefer  to  the  bill  he 
vetoed. 

The  cost  of  buying  radio  and  TV  time  Is 
an  increasingly  Important  part  of  the  whole 
problem  of  pollilcnl  financing  In  a  democ- 
racy, and  Congress  was  finally  willing  to  do 
something  to  st«m  this  inflationary  trend, 
only  to  have  the  President  say  no. 

The  bill  also  would  have  repealed  the 
equaltime  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act  to  allow  broadcasters  to  present  debates 
and  other  appearances  by  major-party  nom- 
inees without  giving  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  fringe  candidates.  Broadcasters  have 
favored  repeal  of  this  provision — but  many 
of  them  would  rather  be  stuck  with  It  than 
see  political  spending  on  radio  and  television 
limited. 

A   REASONABLE  ARCCMENT 

Mr.  Nixon's  argument  that  the  limitation 
discriminates  'against  the  broadcast  media" 
sounds  reasonable.  It  would  have  been  tietter 
to  Umlt  all  forms  of  spending  in  political 
campaigns.  However,  the  bill  Congress  ap- 
proved did  get  at  the  most  expensive  form 
of  political  exposure,  and  one  of  the  poli- 
ticians obviously  consider  the  mo«t  effective. 

Television  and  radio  spots  also  lend  them- 
selves to  great  oversimplification  of  issues 
and  empty  sloganeering. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Radio  and 
television  are  subject  to  Government  controls 
that  no  other  media  are  subjected  to;  the 
air  waves  belong  to  tbe  people  but  are  Eis- 
tlgned  by  the  Government  to  broadcasters. 
If  Congress  is  to  limit  campaign  spending  in 
any  of  tbe  media,  radio  and  television  would 
be  the  logical  place  to  start. 

President  Nixon  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  vetoed  the  bill.  He  was  preeminently 
the  radio  and  television  candidate  in  I9€a. 
and  spent  twice  as  much  on  these  media  as 
the  opposition:  of  course,  he  had  twice  as 
much  to  spend,  as  the  Republicans  usually 
do. 

The  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress  worked  hard  for  passage  of  tbe  bill 
the  President  has  vetoed.  Russel  D.  Remen- 
way.  its  director,  called  the  veto  "the  most 
flagrpnt  example  of  partisan  Interest  we  have 
witnessed  In  NCEC's  22-year  history."  He 
said  the  real  reasons  for  the  veto  were  a 
Republican  interest  "in  preserving  the  cur- 
rent OOP  financial  advanta<;e"  and  a  presi- 
dential effort  "to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
meeting  his  1973  opponent  in  open  debate." 

The  latter  was  a  reference  to  the  section 
of  tbe  bill  repealing  the  equal-time  clause, 
tbe  clause  which  Mr.  Nixon  used  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  avoid  a  televuion  debate  with 
Hubert  Humphrey  In  1968. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  muster 
the  two-thirds  majority  necesaary  to  over- 
ride a  veto,  but  the  effort  ought  to  be  made. 

IFrom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal, 

Oct.  9.  1970] 

RSDITCDfC    THE    HtCH    C09T    OT   POL>TIC» 

WE  HOPE  the  speculation  that  President 
Nixon  might  veto  a  bill  limiting  political 
spending  for  radio  and  telev1.ilon  time  is  not 
borne  out.  The  measure  approved  by  Con- 
gress could  sharply  reduce  campaign  costs 
that  are  rising  out  of  sight. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  a  candi- 
date for  President.  Vice  President,  senator, 
representative,  governor  or  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor would  be  limited  to  seven  cents  for 
each  vote  cast  In  the  last  election  for  that 
office,  or  tacooo,  whichever  Is  higher.  The 
spending  is  limited  to  half  that  formula  for 
primary  elections. 

In  addition,  the  hill  requires  sUtions.  radio 
and  television,  to  sell  candidates  time  at  the 
lowest  rate  offered  to  other  advertisers.  It 
also  repeals  the  "equal  time  "  provision 'of  the 
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Communications  Act  In  its  application  to 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

This  means  networks  could  offer  broadcast 
time  to  major  party  and  'significant"  third- 
party  candidates  without  being  forced  to  give 
fringe  parties  the  same  amount  of  time. 

The  whole  problem  of  political  financing  In 
a  democracy  is  a  troubling  one.  and  the  high 
cost  of  buying  radio  and  television  time  is  a 
big  part  of  the  whole. 

Ideally,  candidates  representing  important 
viewpoints  should  have  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  express  them;  they  do  not  now, 
unless  they  can  come  up  with  the  cash  for 
television  and  radio  exposure.  Tbe  measure 
now  on  President  Nixon's  desk  would  slg- 
nlflcnntly  reduce  the  cost  of  this  kind  of 
exposure.  Republicans,  who  have  more  to 
spend,  tend  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  Demo- 
crats tend  to  favor  it  because  usually  they 
have  less  to  spend. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  bill  falls  of  final 
enactment  because  of  partisan  poUtlcal  con- 
siderations; in  the  long  run.  anything  that 
will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigning should  be  welcomed  by  ail  parties. 

(nt>m  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 

Oct.  23.   1970] 

Senator  Cook  Just  Bluks  the  Issft 

Speaking  here  this  week  Senator  Marlow 
Cook  Uled  to  defend  President  Nuon's  veto 
of  a  bill  that  would  have  limited  political 
spending  on  radio  and  television.  In  the 
course  of  his  defense,  he  noted  that  this 
newspaper  along  with  some  others  bad  criti- 
cized the  President's  veto;  and  he  said;  "It 
seems  to  me  we've  picked  on  one  medium 
and  let  ever>-one  else  go  free." 

The  Implication  Is  tbat  The  Courier- Jour- 
nal is  in  favor  of  limiting  campaign  spending 
on  radio  and  television  but  not  on  buying 
advertising  space  in  newspapers. 

That  is  not  the  case.  In  our  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  issue  we  maintained  that  the 
bill  was  only  a  first  step,  but  an  Important 
one.  We  made  it  clear  that  we  favor  reducing 
the  cost  of  campaigning  across  the  board  and 
in  all  media.  Including  newspapers. 

A    BtLL    OF    SIGNinCANCZ 

However,  the  Political  Broadcast  Reform 
Bill  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  was  a  signifi- 
cant move  towards  reducing  campaign  costs. 
The  bill  had  the  strong  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
a  non-partisan  organization.  Commenting  on 
the  veto,  the  NCEC  declared: 

"To  rationalize  the  administration  veto,  it 
has  been  argued  that  this  bill  plugs  'only 
one  bole  in  a  sieve.'  This  Is  a  smokescreen. 
There  is  no  hole  in  the  campaign  sieve  as 
large  or  important  as  the  cost  of  radio  and 
television.  To  advocate  instead  a  catchall 
measure  which  deals  with  newspaper  adver- 
tising, billboards  and  other  campaign  tech- 
niques, over  which  the  government  has  no 
comparable  controls,  and  whose  cost  and  uses 
pale  by  compoj-tson  to  television,  is  merely 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  Issue." 

Senator  Cook  also  Ju.stlfled  the  President's 
veto  of  the  bill  with  the  plausible-sounding 
argument  that  it  would  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  incumbent  officeholders.  It  is  the 
same  argument  advanced  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage. It  Is  specious. 

For  one  thing,  the  real  disadvantage  most 
unknown  challengers  face  is  the  problem  of 
raising  enough  money  to  buy  any  air  time  at 
all.  Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  Incum- 
bents or  well-known  candidates  would  be  re- 
duced, not  enhanced,  by  the  bill.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  TV  and  radio  dollar  would  have 
greater  purchasing  power;  the  35  to  50  per 
cent  reduction  In  tbe  cost  of  air  time  would 
give  greater  access  to  television  and  afford 
all  candidates  an  opportunity  to  purcbase  at 
least  a  minimum  amount  of  exposure  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Nlxoo's  veto  of  the  bill  was  indefensi- 
ble in  logic  and  fact.  Tbe  bill  was  the  flrct 
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Blgnlficant  camp^gn  finance  legislation  to 
pass  Congress,  with  bipartisan  support.  In 
almost  half  a  century.  It  would  have  basn 
the  first  step  toward  bringing  the  alarming 
increase  in  election  coats  under  control. 
We  hope  Congress  overrides  the  veto. 

Maktland 

■  From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Oct.   14, 

19701 

UtDS  Orr 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

President  Nixon  succesefuUy  subdued  his 
nobler  nature  as  he  approached  the  bill  to 
put  a  rein  on  inordinate  political  spending 
for  television,  and  his  veto  was  full,  firm 
and  wholly  partisan. 

Bis  inspiration  was  uncomplicated:  The 
records  on  Capitol  Hill  showing  that  the 
big  money  contributors  favor  Republicans 
over  Democrats,  six  to  one. 

It  was  apparently  the  first  presidential 
veto  ever  of  legislation  restraining  cam- 
paign spending,  at  least  since  enactment 
of  the  pre- television  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  192S.  Another  first  was  that  It  was  the 
only  spending- limitation  bill  free  of  the 
loopholes  by  which  Congress  commonly 
makes  sure  that  such  laws  are  toothless. 

The  present  administration  early  showed 
a  coolness  toward  legal  curbs  upon  profli- 
gate use  of  money  in  political  campaigns, 
and  the   veto   wta   thus   in   character. 

Its  position  was  made  clear  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  declined  to  prosecute 
a  roster  of  delinquents  from  the  1968  cam- 
paign reported  by  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  snubbing  the  long- 
standing requirement  for  accountings  to 
campaign  spending.  The  requirement  on  the 
books  since  I92S  thus  became  formally  a 
dead  letter. 

Of  greater  concern  to  voters  generally  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  President's  veto 
also  struck  down  a  provision  to  encourage 
debates  between  presidential  candidates. 
Mr.  Nixon  clearly  has  no  affection  for  sucb 
face-to-face  encounters  as  a  consequence 
of  his  unfortunate  1959  venture  with  John 
F.  Kennedy,  a  meeting  that  cost  him  the 
White  House  then. 

Tbe  sticking  point  that  has  blocked  de- 
bates since  that  year,  hand  in  hand  with 
tbe  coyness  of  incumbents  who  have  no 
wish  to  give  cballengers  a  chance  to  score 
against  them.  Is  tbe  equal  time  rule  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  It  requires 
that  broadcast  time  made  available  to  one 
or  more  candidates  must  be  provided  all 
other  candidates  for  the  same  office,  the 
lunatic  fringe  included.  The  networks  nat- 
urally offer  no  time  to  candidates  while  they 
face  this  restriction,  and  there  are  no 
debates. 

That  Inhibiting  provision  would  have 
been  nullified  by  the  vetoed  bill.  It  had 
been  suspended  by  Congress  in  1960  for  that 
campaign  only.  President  Johnson  saw  to 
it  that  there  was  no  suspension  in  1964, 
when  he  was  a  candidate,  and  Congress 
since  declined  to  lift  It. 

Its  repeat  would  have  been  in  the  public 
interest  In  future  campaigns,  on  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Nixon-Kennedy  debates 
stirred  election  Interest  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions who  otherwise  regard  the  candidates 
as  remote.  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  message  spoke 
of  the  bill  before  him  as  an  impediment  to 
freedom  of  discussion,  but  slid  past  the 
topic  of  free  discussion  iKtween  presidential 
candidates. 

The  basic  puri>ose  of  the  legislation  was 
to  make  the  now  indispensable  television 
screen  available  on  roughly  equal  terms  to 
all  candidates,  the  impecunions  as  well  as 
the  loaded.  As  it  is,  the  candidate  able  to 
finance  unlimited  brief  oommercials — now 
professionally  esteemed  above  any  other  use 
of  the  airwaves,  partly  because  their  mes- 
sage is  on  and  off  before  the  viewer  can  get 


to  the  television  set  to  switch  channels- 
enjoys  a  distinct  advantage  over  an  oppo- 
nent unable  to  get  up  the  scratch. 

The  leglsUtlon  undertook  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  inequity  by  limiting  spend- 
ing to  7  cents  per  vote  cost  for  the  some 
office  In  the  preceding  election,  with  an 
overall  celling  within  the  reach  of  serious 
candidates.  Congress,  which  essentially  U  a 
collection  of  candidates,  succumbed  to  greed 
at  this  point,  and  attempted  to  make  tbe 
broadcasters  Involuntary  contributors  to 
campaigns  by  legislating  cut  rates  for  po- 
litical candidates. 

A  hopeful  sign  Is  that  a  number  of  can- 
didates in  the  campaign  now  under  way 
have  volimtarily  entered  into  agreement 
with  opposing  candidates  to  adhere  to  the 
limits  the  abortive  bill  would  have  Imposed, 
or  mutually  agreed  limits. 

Such  an  agreement  was  sealed  in  Ohio 
by  contenders  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
Robert  Taft,  Republican,  and  Howord  Metz- 
enbaum.  Democrat,  the  second  of  whom 
won  his  nomination  by  lavish  spending  on 
television.  Senator  John  Paatore  of  Rhode 
Island,  parent  of  tbe  bill  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  has  a  similar  understanding  with 
his  Republican  challenger,  the  Rev.  John  M. 
McLaughlin,  a  priest  to  whom  the  limita- 
tion was  probably  highly  welcome.  In  Mich- 
igan. Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  and  hla  oppo- 
nent, Mrs.  Lenore  Bomney.  agreed  to  spend 
no  more  than  »170,755  each  on  all  forms  of 
advertising. 

For  other  candidates,  the  lid  is  off,  thanks 
to  the  President. 

Massachosetts 

(Prom   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Oct   21, 

1970] 

PuBtic  OfncE:  Is  It  roa  Sale? 

President  Nixon's  measage  accompanying 
his  veto  of  the  bill  limiting  political  cam- 
paign expenditures  is  one  of  the  most  plausi- 
ble communications  that  will  be  awaiting 
Congress  when  It  reconvenes  after  the  elec- 
tion. A  vote  to  override  the  veto  will  be  high 
on  the  docket  at  that  time.  If  Congress  reads 
the  President's  message  carefuUy,  It  wlU  find 
that  his  stated  reasons  for  vetoing  the  bill 
are  the  very  reasons  which  most  persuasively 
argue  for  overriding  the  veto. 

Mr.  Nixon  concedes  that  the  bill  be  has 
vetoed  "is  aimed  at  highly  laudable  and 
widely  supported  goals  of  llmlUng  poUtlcal 
campaign  expenditures  and  preventing  one 
candidate  from  having  an  unfair  advantage 
over  another." 

This  is  Indeed  the  bitl's  aim.  It  would  limit 
the  sums  tbat  candidates  ior  major  elective 
office  may  spend  on  radio  and  television  to 
seven  cents  per  vote  cast  for  the  office  In 
question  in  the  last  election  or  920,000. 
whichever  is  greater.  Contrast  this  withi  some 
expenditures  of  candidates  In  next  month's 
election,  and  the  need  for  legal  llmlUtlon 
cannot  toe  lightly  passed  off. 

Rep.  Richard  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y,)  spent  •1.8 
million  on  radio  and  TV  in  his  primary  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States  Senate  and  is 
spending  an  estimated  equal  sum  in  tbe  cur- 
rent campaign.  Sen.  Ralph  Smith  <R-I11.) 
will  spend  an  estimated  ai  to  S2  million  on 
radio  and  TV  in  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
New  York's  Gov.  Rockefeller  (R)  had  a  TV 
and  radio  budget  of  somewhere  between  (2 
and  (5  million  In  1966  and  will  spend  at  least 
that  much  In  tiie  current  campaign.  In  Texas 
where  it  is  virtually  impassible  to  get  figures 
on  spending,  t>oth  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic candidates  have  what  the  Committee 
for  An  Effective  Congress  calls  "multlmllllon 
budgets."  Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.)  Is 
another  of  several  who  Is  spending  well  over 
million  is  bis  campaign  lor  reelection. 

The  Republicans  spent  •12  to  #13  million 
on  television  to  elect  Mr.  Nixon  in  1968.  and 
the  Democrats  spent  Ml  million  on  TV  in 
the  Humphrey  campaign.  It  is  fair  to  wonder 


wbetlier  the  difference  In  TV  funds  contrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Nixon's  win.  The  Congress  seems 
to  believe  this  Is  possible,  for  Its  bill  would 
limit  TV  spending  to  »5.1  bilUon  per  party  in 
1972. 

The  need  for  a  limitation  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  total  radio  and  TV  expendi- 
tures by  all  candidates  In  1968  was  (59-4 
million,  up  70  percent  over  the  previous  fig- 
ure. A  large  part  of  it  was  for  so-called  spot 
plugs  which  usually  serve  no  purpose  except 
to  denigrate  the  opposition  through  in- 
nuendo. The  suggestion  that  candidates  thus 
ore  buying  public  office  may  be  unfair.  But 
even  If  tbe  suggestion  is  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  may  be.  It  nevertheless  does  demonstrate 
that  an  unfair  advantage  accures  to  the  can- 
didates who  either  are  very  wealthy  tbem- 
selves  or  have  access  to  lush  contributions. 

"Nearly  everyone  who  is  active  In  the  po- 
litical process  wanta  to  find  some  way  to 
Umlt  the  crushing  and  growing  cost  of  politi- 
cal campaigning."  Mr.  Nixon  has  conceded. 

This  being  so.  his  argument  tbat  the  bill 
he  has  vetoed  does  not  put  a  limit  on  all  ave- 
nues of  expenditure  is  not  compelling.  TTie 
answer  to  his  objection  is  not  to  throw  away 
the  limitation  that  has  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  19  and  the  House  by  247  to 
112.  The  answer  is  to  save  what  the  Con- 
gress has  done  and  improve  upon  it  as  time 
goes  by.  Mr.  Nixon,  in  vetoing  tbe  bill,  has 
scored  what  might  be  called  debater's  points. 
But  a  reading  of  his  message  suggests  tbat  it 
must  have  been  written  with  tongue  in 
cheek. 

(From  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

Oct.    17.    1970) 

An   Ill-Advxscd  Vrro 

Although  the  tears  being  shed  by  some  of 
bis  critics  probably  have  a  touch  of  the 
crocodile.  President  Nixon  rates  no  cheers  for 
his  veto  of  the  bill  which  would  have  put 
ceilings  on  tbe  amounts  political  candidates 
could  spend  on  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising. 

Not  that  the  bill  was  an  exceptionally  good 
piece  of  legislation.  It  had  obvious  faults  and 
quite  likely  would  have  fallen  short  of 
achieving  what  Its  sponsors  hoped. 

But  it  was  a  long  way  from  desenlng 
President  Nixon's  description  of  It  as  "worse 
than  no  answer  at  all"  to  the  problem  of 
soaring  campaign  spending. 

And  he  didn't  have  to  veto  it. 

That  was  where  his  action  was  open  to 
question.  He  could  have  returned  tbe  meas- 
lU'e  to  Congress,  noting  his  objectlotis  to  the 
bill  as  it  stood,  and  suggesting  that  it  be 
amended  to  become  more  acceptable. 

In  using  his  veto  power,  however,  he  quite 
possibly  delivered  a  death  blow  to  the  reform. 
For.  though  the  proposal  was  supported  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both 
bouses — and  a  bipartisan  vote,  at  that — It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  a  presidential  veto. 

The  veto  enabled  Democrats  to  charge  that 
the  President  was  acting  from  partisan  po- 
litical motives.  And  that  charge  means,  nat- 
urally, tbat  Republicans  who  were  recorded 
in  favor  originally  will  be  reluctant  to  vote 
to  override. 

The  bin  had  flaws.  For  example,  as  the 
President  correctly  pointed  out.  it  placed 
curbs  only  on  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising, leaving  candidates  a  free  hand  to 
spend  in  other  forms  of  campaigning 

Nor  did  It  make  any  satisfactory  provisions 
for  enforcement.  There  necessarily  would  be 
a  time  lag  between  violation  and  detection, 
and  a  winning  candidate  might  be  compla- 
cent about  public  censure  after  the  votes 
were  counted. 

Surely,  though,  these  were  remediable 
faults.  "They  could  have  been  corrected  if  the 
President  returned  the  bill  with  a  request  for 
amendments — especially  if  he  himself  were 
to  suggest  vn}*s  to  tighten  the  loopholes. 
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And  In  any  ca»e,  if  they  were  aerloua  faults. 
tney  would  become  opp&rent  in  practice  and 
could  be  repaired.  Just  as  ba«  many  other 
inadequate  legislation. 

Other  objections  by  the  President  -were 
trivial.  He  said  the  bill  would  give  an  advan- 
tage to  incumbents,  who  hove  more  oppor- 
tunity for  exposure.  But  that  is  true  now,  as 
the  President  certainly  must  be  aware  And 
bis  complRlnt  that  the  guvemment  would  be 
case  in  the  role  of  placing  price  controls  on  a 
private  lnd\i5try  Is  not  valid.  After  all.  radio 
and  television  already  are  under  governmen- 
tal regulation. 

Most  of  the  walls  are  coming  from  Demo- 
crats because  they  perceive,  rightly  enough, 
that  the  Wlilte  House  has  buUt-ln  resourcea 
for  campaigning  and  wants  to  keep  them.  If 
the  Eltuatlon  were  reversed,  they  undoubt- 
edly would  be  not  so  receptive  to  reform. 

But  unbridled  political  spending  la  an  evil 
that  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time,  and 
It  la  too  had  that  President  Nixon  seems  to 
have  closed  the  door  against  reform,  however 
Imperfect,  by  his  veto. 

(Prom  the  Fall  River  (Maea.)   Herald-Newa, 

Oct.  15.  1970] 

NnoN  Vrrocs  TV  Spewotng  Bnx 

CongreEs  sectna  uncertain  about  whether 
the  President's  veto  of  the  TV  apendtng  curb 
measure  wlU  be  upheld.  There  U  consider- 
able criticism  of  the  veto,  but  a  prevailing 
sense  that  on  this  question,  the  final  vote 
may  follow  party  llne».  If  it  does,  then  the 
number  of  votes  to  override  may  fall  short 
of  the  two-thirds  needed  to  make  the  TV 
political  spending  limit  a  law.  even  without 
the  President's  approval. 

In  explaining  hla  veto,  the  President 
ponted  out  flaws  In  the  measure,  which  m 
hU  opinion  Invalidate  It  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  holding  campaign  expenditures 
within  reasonable  limits.  Some  of  the  points 
the  President  makes  are  reasonable  enough, 
but  they  seem  at  a  tangent  from  the  main 
Issue,  which  Is  how  to  equalize  the  TV  expo- 
sure of  candidates,  especially  national  candi- 
dates. In  a  presidential  election  year. 

Uost  observers,  however,  believe  the  Pres- 
ident's motive  was  both  personal  and  politi- 
cal- As  matters  stand,  the  Republican  Party 
boa  far  more  funds  at  its  disposal  to  pur- 
chase TV  time  than  the  Democrats.  The  veto 
Is  therefore  considered  to  be  an  attempt  by 
the  President  to  ensure  that  the  party  he 
heads  win  retain  that  advantage. 

This  U.  however,  precisely  the  kind  of  ad- 
Tantage  the  measure  la  Intended  to  Umlt. 
Unless  the  President  makes  a  much  stronger 
case  for  hia  veto  than  be  has  up  to  date. 
Congress  should  override  It  and  Impose  limits 
to  campaign  fpendlog  on  TV. 

(From  the  Worcester  ^Masa.)  Telegnun. 

Oct.  16.  19701 

A  PoLmcAJ,  Veto 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill  to  limit 
radio  and  television  campnlgn  spending 
proves  that  It  Is  going  to  be  very  difflcult  to 
get  iiny  workable  controls  on  political  funds. 

Although  Nixon  tried  to  justify  his  veto 
on  prlnclptea.  It  was  politics  that  decided  the 
issue.  Had  he  signed  the  bill,  he  would  have 
hurt  the  Republicans  more  than  the  Demo- 
crats. The  GOP  spent  #12.7  million  In  the 
X9M  elections,  while  the  Democrats  spent 
•6-1  million.  The  bill  would  have  restricted 
radio  and  TV  spending  for  each  party's  na- 
tional ticket  In  1973  to  tS  1  million. 

Some  of  Nixon's  objections  are  valid.  The 
bin  would  be  bard  to  enforce.  It  would  not 
put  any  limit  on  campaign  spending,  but 
only  on  spending  for  radio  and  television. 
It  might  work  unfairly.  In  that  candidates 
from  large  cities  would  be  allowed  only  a  few 
minutes  of  TV  commercials,  whereas  other 
candidates  from  rural  areas  would  be  al- 
lowed to  blanket  their  whole  area  wlUi  pt^ 
lltical  commerclala. 


Still,  the  bill  was  a  significant  first  step 
toward  campaign  spending  reform.  It  could 
be  better  strengthened  In  the  ways  NUon 
auggested,  rather  than  killed  outright. 

It  la  really  no  Justification  to  say  that  a 
Democratic  president  would  probably  have 
done  the  same  thing.  If  we  are  to  have  effec- 
tive control  of  the  rivers  of  money  that  now 
are  influencing  elections  in  this  country. 
Bomet>ody  will  have  to  nutke  some  tough, 
unpopular  dedslons. 

Unless  the  bill  comes  hack  In  revised  form, 
or  the  veto  is  overridden,  there  will  be  no 
progress  toward  such  decisions. 

[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times.  Oct.  2.  19701 
Reins  on  Election  Costs 

Loosely  drawn  It  may  be.  as  an  opponent 
charged  in  the  Senate,  but  the  political 
broadcast  reform  bill  sent  to  the  White  House 
by  Congress  is  a  long-needed  effort  to  make 
U.S.  elections  cleaner  and  more  representa- 
tive. 

By  limiting  the  amount  a  candidate  can 
spend  for  television  and  radio,  which  takea 
the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  purse,  the 
measure  lessens  the  headstort  that  wealth 
lends  to  pursuit  oi  public  office. 

But  It  would  be  inaccurate,  ae  well  as  naive, 
to  say,  as  did  Sen.  Pastore,  D-RJ.,  that  the 
reform  is  needed  to  "give  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  the  poor  man  sa  well  as  the  rich 
man  . . ."  The  well-quaUfled  poor  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  political  careers  Ln  this 
nation. 

Richard  NUon  certainly  wasn't  a  rich  man 
In  1960,  when  he  loat  the  prealdency  by 
115,000  votes;  nor  waa  Harry  S.  Truman, 
wben  elected  In  1948.  And,  we  would  say, 
wealth  Is  not  one  of  the  political  assets  of 
any  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  the 
U-S.  House  or  of  its  Junior  senator,  Edward 
Brooke. 

Conversely,  however,  unlimited  financial 
backing  available  for  television  Is  almost 
enough  of  itself  to  put  a  person  in  Important 
political  office,  with  pertinent  qualifications 
being  secondary.  -And  when  one  candidate  Is 
spending  heavily  on  such  a  medium,  the 
others  feel  they  must,  too.  which  leads  to 
excesses  in  raising  the  funds  and  to  un- 
wise commitments  in  accepting  some. 

The  celling  proposed  by  Congress — 7  cents 
for  every  vot*  in  the  previous  election  for  the 
office  the  candidate  seeks — would  apply  to 
candidates  for  President,  vice  president.  Con- 
gress, governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  this  would 
mean  a  limit  of  $460,000  for  television  and 
radio  in  a  U.S.  senatorial  candidate's  budget. 
One  current  candidate  la  reported  to  be 
spending  four  timee  that. 

It  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  bill  that  some 
so-called  leaser  offices  were  not  included.  Hav- 
ing an  aspirant  for  attorney  general  spending 
more  than  the  gubernatorial  Candida  te-^and 
generously  Inviting  him  to  appear  aa  hla 
TV  guest — looms  as  a  possibility,  and  a  loop- 
hole. 

Although  some  Republicans  voted  against 
the  bin.  they  would  aeem  to  have  less  at 
stake  than  Democrats  In  a  curb  on  such 
spending.  The  "in"  party  Is  the  OOP,  which 
means  that  the  normal  TV  expoeure  of  the 
President  would  help  their  cause.  Moreover 
the  vast  labor  union  spending,  traditionally 
Democratic  in  flavor,  would  be  less  of  a 
factor. 

Mr.  Nixon  baa  been  reported  both  as  re- 
signed to  the  measure's  becoming  law.  and 
preparing  a  veto.  He  should  approve  it.  Cam- 
paign spending  is  becoming  a  disgrace  in  its 
extent,  and  a  bore  In  its  incessant  demands 
on  the  electorate.  And  the  greater  it  grows, 
the  greater  the  chance  for  unwanted  influ- 
ences to  claim,  via  ttie  dollar,  a  shore  of  a 
political  aspirant's  attention. 

This  reform  would  cut  down  over -all 
■pending  and  deserves  a  chance.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wanta  to  delay  signing  It  tintU  »  date 


that  precludes  its  being  effective  until  after 
the  elections  in  November,  that  is  under- 
standable. But  let  it  become  law. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

Oct.  19. 19701 

No  Reason  fob  a  Vrro 

President  Nixon  raises  some  good  argu- 
ments against  the  campaign  spending  bill  he 
vetoed  last  week.  But  they  are  few  and  late. 
By  withholding  them  until  now.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  It  difficult  for  his  friends  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  the  veto,  and  difficult  for 
friends  or  enemies  to  believe  that  partisan 
motives  played  no  role  in  his  decision. 

Mr.  Nixon's  complainta  were  several:  That 
the  spending  restrictions  were  neither  fool- 
proof nor.  In  effect,  even-handed;  that  en- 
forcement would  have  been  difficult  and  po- 
tentially dlsrupUve;  that  the  bUl  left  In- 
cumbents at  an  advantage  over  challengers, 
and  imposed  severe  restrictions  on  television 
while  ignoring  other  media. 

But  the  flaw  in  these  complaints  Ls  that 
they  could  be  raised  against  almost  any  be- 
ginning step  toward  spending  reform.  The 
incumbent  of  any  newsworthy  office  always 
holds  challengers  at  a  publicity  disadvantage. 
If  enforcement  of  this  bill  would  have  been 
difficult,  so  too  would  enforcement  of  any  re- 
striction real  enough  to  tempt  violation.  If 
the  spending  restrictions  were  a  good  deal  less 
than  perfect,  surely  this  is  a  universal  truth 
of  first  efforts  at  reform  and  regulation,  a 
truth  that  can  be  spoken  by  any  critic  so 
Inclined. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  Inclined  not  only  to  voice 
theae  objections,  but  to  use  them  as  a  ra- 
tionale for  an  outright  veto.  And  here  politics 
must  be  mentioned.  For  the  veto  plainly 
favors  the  comparatively  well-funded  Repub- 
licans at  this  point  in  political  history,  and 
political  lieutenants  were  prominent  among 
those  urgmg  Mr.  Nixon  to  cast  It.  Neither  of 
these  truths  has  been  lost  on  the  Democrats, 
and  now  the  well  of  campaign  reform  Is 
poisoned  with  partisan  antagonisms. 

This  is  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Nixon's  veto,  whether 
be  Intended  it  or  not.  Of  course,  a  larger 
legacy  is  delay  in  legislating  campaign  re- 
forms. In  this  exclusive  attention  to  televi- 
sion, the  vetoed  bill  went  to  the  source  of  the 
most  blatant  abuses.  It  left  the  challenger 
handicapped  against  Incumbents  but  did  up- 
set his  present,  double  disadvantage  to  in- 
cumbents and  rich  men  as  well.  It  was  indeed 
only  one  plug  In  a  sieve,  but  It  waa  better 
than  none. 

AU  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  nation 
needed  to  make  aome  beginning,  however 
Imperfect,  toward  diminishing  the  role  of 
wealth  in  government  and  grappling  with 
television's  unique  influence  as  a  political  in- 
strument. If  Mr.  Nixon  had  Ideas  about  how 
the  beginning  should  be  made,  he  could 
have  offered  them  earlier.  Palling  that,  he 
ahould  have  stood  aside  and  given  others 
room  to  try. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  Oct.  6, 

1970) 

Sat   Ii   Ain't  So,  Pre* 

The  Prealdent.  word  has  it,  may  veto  a  re- 
ceuUy  passed  bill  limiting  campaign  expendi- 
tures for  radio  and  televiaion.  We  must  hope 
word  has  it  wrong. 

The  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  a  veto 
are  several.  Some  say  that  the  TV-ipendlng 
bin  la  an  Incomplete  attack  on  the  problem 
of  campaign  costs,  and  that  it  would  die- 
advantage  challengers  since  Incumbents  get 
expoeure  in  regular  news  coverage.  Some  say 
the  President  wiU  veto  the  biU  becatise  the 
Republicans  ore  better  funded  than  the 
Ekemocrats  at  the  moment,  and  would  there- 
fore be  more  seriously  limited  by  restric- 
tions on  spending. 

That  the  bui  would  tend  to  dlacrlmlnata 
against  challengers  Is  true,  but  not  neces- 
sarily pertinent.  Such  an  argument  could  be 
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raised  against  any  reform  measure,  since  the 
publicity  advantage  of  incumbents  is  natu- 
ral ond  all  but  unavoidable.  A  greater  truth 
is  that,  without  the  TV  reform  bill,  many 
challengers  will  remain  at  a  twin  disadvan- 
tage both  to  inctmibente  and  to  any  con- 
tender with  easy  access  to  money. 

The  partisan  argument  for  a  veto  Is  strong. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Republicans  are  financially, 
better  off  than  the  DemocraU  at  thla  point. 
And  the  Nixon  administration  has  been  al- 
most desperately  interested  In  forging  He- 
publican  political  gains,  to  help  Mr.  Nixon 
deal  with  his  adversaries  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere. 

Partisan  pontics  are  part  of  government 
In  a  democracy,  of  course,  and  any  presi- 
dent who  wante  to  be  more  than  a  caretaker 
must  worry  about  them.  But  there  are  Unes 
that  must  be  drawn,  and  partisan  interests 
to  which  the  White  House  cannot  respon- 
sibly be  devoted.  A  partisan  veto  of  the 
TV-apending  bill  would  be  sadly  out  of 
bounds. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  the  Influence  of 
wealth  on  American  poUtica  has  been  UCtle 
short  at  scandalous.  The  fancy  spending 
going  on  at  this  very  moment  in  New  York's 
senatorial  campaign  Is  one  of  the  largest 
political   outrages   in   recent   memory. 

It  is  time  to  break  the  political  advantage 
of  wealthy  men  and  moneyed  special  inter- 
ests, and  to  grapple  with  television's  unique 
Influence  on  the  political  process.  If  the 
TV-spending  bill  is  only  a  partial  step,  it  is 
far  better  than  none  at  all.  The  President 
ought  to  algn  It. 

MlSSOUKI 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  Oct-  20, 

19701 

CAN0IDATX8    AMD    TBKIB    TV    RATINGS    IN     AN 

Elsction  Txab 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  the  bUl  that 
would  Umlt  poUtlcal  campaign  broadcast 
spending.  He  said  that  it  was  worse  than  no 
answer,  that  It  was  the  wrong  kind  of  answer. 
He  compared  it  to  plugging  only  one  hole  In  a 
sieve. 

Essentially  the  measure  would  have  put  a 
celling  on  such  expenditures  based  on  a  ratio 
of  dollars  and  the  number  of  voters  in  pre- 
vious elections.  On  the  basis  of  the  1968 
election,  for  example,  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  wouH  have  been  lim- 
ited in  1973  to  6.1  million  dollars.  (In  1968 
the  Nlxon-Agnew  TV-radio  campaign  cost 
more  than  12.5  million;  Humphrey-Muakle 
appearances  cost  Just  over  0  million.)  It  also 
would  have  repealed  the  "equal  time"  section 
or  present  law  and  thus  would  have  let  broad- 
casters set  up  debates  on  the  national  level 
wtihout  having  to  give  time  to  splinter 
groups. 

The  bill  may  not  have  been  perfect  but  it 
was  the  only  one  we  had.  The  President's 
veto  is  to  be  regretted.  The  selling  of  candi- 
dates, whether  for  the  presidency  or  for  the 
lowest  office  in  the  land,  ought  not  to  be  pred- 
icated on  an  electronic  brainwashing  of  the 
voters.  We  are  not  referring  lo  public  service 
debates  or  interviews.  But  much  of  the  cur- 
rent campaign  literature  emerging  over  TV 
m  recent  weeks  seems  based  on  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  voter  Intelligence. 

How  many  political  commercials  have  you 
seen  that  emphasized  the  handsome  appear- 
ance of  the  candidate  and  bis  winsome  per- 
sonality? How  many  have  you  seen  that  got 
into  Issues  that  concern  the  American  people 
in  1970? 

All  candidates  are  against  crime  in  the 
streets,  inflation,  injustice,  poverty,  cruelty, 
war,  rioting  and  disease.  But  very  few  have 
the  inclination  to  say  exactly  how  all  these 
Ills  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  election  of  the 
face  on  the  screen. 

The  Republicans  have  the  money  now  and 
naturaUy  they  are  In  favor  of  unrestricted 
expenditures  for  candidate  exposure.  If  the 


Democrats  were  in  power  and  had  the  big 
bankroll  Instead  of  a  debt  from  1968.  their 
attitude  might  be  the  same. 

The  novelty  of  candidates  packaged  like 
soap  or  frozen  plzEa  has  in  undeniably  power- 
ful effect  on  the  course  of  elections.  In  his 
veto  the  President  said  that  the  bill  would 
"give  the  celebrity  an  advantage  over  an  un- 
known." 

Certainly  the  present  system  gives  the  ex- 
tremely rich  a  powerful  advantage  over  the 
candidate  of  modest  means  and  small  finan- 
cial backing.  Candidates  who  have  been 
unknown  for  the  very  good  reaaon  that  they 
had  no  qualifications  except  a  lot  of  money 
have  won  important  races  in  recent  montha 
Eventually  the  show  biz  effects  of  TV  politics 
may  wear  away.  But  in  the  meantime  elec- 
tions are  being  held  and  restraints  probably 
are  in  order.  The  issue  will  be  back  again 
in  the  next  Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
It  couldn't  have  been  settled  this  year. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Olobe-Democrat. 

Oct.  24. 1970! 

Veto  Pate  May  Rmx  on  Monet 

Washington. — When  Congress  retiu-na 
next  month  after  the  elections,  it  wilt  be  fas- 
cinating to  see  whether  members  who  have 
been  bloodied  during  the  campaign  through 
lack  of  money  will  be  ready  to  override  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  of  the  measure  to  limit 
broadcast   spending. 

The  word  here  is  that  many  candidates  in 
both  parties  are  having  serious  difficulty  In 
putting  their  cases  before  voters  because 
they  are  unable  to  raise  the  needed  funds. 

Tlie  Republicans'  national  treasury,  while 
not  overflowing,  has  done  well  In  raising 
money.  But  the  checks  which  the  OOP  cam- 
paign committees  distribute  to  individual 
candidates  around  the  country  usually  cover 
only  a  fraction  of  the  bills  that  must  t>e 
incurred  on  the  actual  firing  line. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
Its  associated  organizations  suffer  from  in- 
ternal party  strife  and  the  simple  fact  that 
Republicans  control  the  White  House  and 
the  executive  departments.  Donations  to  the 
national  Democrats  are  perhaps  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  Republican  total. 

The  reliable  weekly  magazine  National 
Journal,  after  making  a  detailed  survey  across 
the  country,  concluded  that  the  squeeae  on 
candidates  generally  is  more  excruciating  this 
yesj"  than  ever  before. 

Costs  of  running  for  office  are  at  a  record 
high,  and  the  economic  slowdown  has  cut 
deeply  Into  political  giving,  the  magaxlne 
found. 

In  Princeton,  N.J.,  Herbert  Alexander,  di- 
rector of  the  Citlzexis  Research  Foundation, 
and  probably  the  most  knowledgeable  cam- 
paign-money watcher,  estimates  that  $150.- 
000,000  will  be  spent  this  year  on  aU  major 
campaigns. 

Where  does  such  money  come  from?  It 
comes  from  wealthy  candidates  and  these 
relatively  few  wealthy  people  who  are  wil- 
ling to  write  large  checks.  It  comes  from 
labor  unions  and  corporations  which  use 
various  devices  to  circumvent  the  law  for- 
bidding them  to  give.  It  comes  from  special- 
Interest  groups  which  concentrate  on  the 
strategically  placed  congressional  committee 
members  who  can  make  or  break  their  causes. 

Some  of  the  money  even  arrives  in  small 
checks  of  95,  «10,  and  925.  This  U  the  kind 
most  office-seekers  like  to  see  because  no 
strings  are  attached,  and  the  givers  motives 
are  pure. 

Everyone  involve<f  In  national  politics  has 
long  known  that  the  two  federal  laws  which 
seem  to  regulate  campaign  finance  are  worve 
than  useless.  They  merely  give  the  appear- 
ance of  imposing  some  limits  on  spending 
and  of  requiring  public  reportnlg. 

President  Johnson  called  one  of  the  federal 
laws  "more  loc^hole  than  law."  By  common 
consent,    the    laws    were    not    eniorced    by 


either  party.  Starting  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration  and  continuing 
in  the  Nixon  administration,  a  number  of 
prosecutions  have  been  brought,  mainly 
against  corporations  and  labor  unions. 

But  nothing  has  been  done,  because  of  the 
murkinesa  of  the  laws,  about  candidates  and 
their  finance  chairmen  who  received  Ulegal 
contributions. 

The  bill  which  Congress  finally  sent  to 
President  Nixon  was  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  to  straighten  out  the  money  mess, 
mainly  by  setting  realistic  ceilings  on  TV  and 
radio  spending  by  candidates  for  President, 
Congress,  and  governor. 

In  his  veto.  Mr.  Nixon  called  the  measure  a 
"wrong  answer"  to  an  admitted  problem. 

He  said,  correctly,  it  would  have  given  an 
advantage  to  Incumbents  and  other  candi- 
dates who  are  already  well  known  to  voters. 
He  did  not  mention  that  as  long  as  Republi- 
can national  groups  can  far  outdo  tbe  Demo- 
crata  in  fund- gathering,  the  GOP  is  belter  off 
without  the  proposed  new  law. 

But  non -presidential  candidates.  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  may  feel  differently, 
Judging  from  their  current  financial  horrors 
as  described  in  the  National  Journal  article. 
If  so,  they'll  have  their  chance  when  Congress 
reconvenes  and  considers  whether  to  over- 
ride the  presidential  veto. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poet -Dispatch, 

Oct.  16.  I970J 

PaETX&AN    IfLtTMlrtaT 

For  the  second  time  this  month  President 
Nixon  failed  to  match  words  and  action.  First 
it  was  the  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  direct  election  of  presidents,  a  con- 
cept which  Mr-  Nixon  has  endorsed  glow- 
ingly. But  havmg  benefited  politically  from 
tbe  archaic  electoral  college  system,  he  re- 
fused to  Uft  a  finger  for  the  reform  cause 
when  the  crunch  came  In  Congress.  As  it 
stands,  only  a  herculean  effort  by  Congress 
can  resurrect  It. 

Now  It  la  the  bill  to  limit  spending  by  polit- 
ical candidates  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting,  which  the  President  described 
as  a  "highly  laudable  and  «idely  suppwted 
goal."  The  trouble  Is  those  words  came  in  a 
message  accompanying  his  veto  of  it.  His  ra- 
tionale U  that  the  limitation  would  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  candidate  who  is 
already  known,  fails  to  limit  spending  on 
other  forms  of  advertising  and  thus,  "plugs 
only  one  hole  in  a  eleve.- 

Surely  even  the  most  partisan  Nixon 
cheerleader  can  see  such  arguments  for  what 
they  are:  pive  flummery  spawned  by  the 
same  partl.'ian  self-interest  that  led  Mr. 
Nixon  to  permit  the  demise  of  the  electoral 
college  reform  amendment.  Whether  cam- 
paign expenditures  are  limited  or  not,  the 
known  will  always  enjoy  a  certain  advantage 
over  an  unknown  opponent.  It  is  the  richly 
financed  advertising  blitzes  on  the  electroDlc 
media  that  can  make  unknowns  such  as 
IIllnolB  Senator  Smith  Into  household  words, 
as  Mr.  Nixon  knows. 

Mr.  Nixon's  real  motive  in  vetoing  tbe  TV 
spending  bill  is  obvious.  His  Republican 
Party  speciflcany  and  its  candidates  in  gen- 
era] have  more  money  than  the  Democrats 
and  the  President  wants  the  advertising  ad- 
vantage It  gives  them  left  as  is.  The  a-hoiiy 
independent,  nonpartisan  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress  described 
Mr.  Nixon's  veto  as  "the  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  partisan  interest  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  a2-year  history."  We  can  only  concur. 

[From  tbe  Kansas  CItv  (Mo.)  Times.  Oct.  26. 
19701 

CANOtOATCS  AND  ThEIB  TV  RATINGS  IN  AN 

ELTcnoN   Teab 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  the  bill  that 

would    limit    political    campaign    broadcast 

spending,  He  said  that  it  was  worse  than  no 

answer,  that  it  waa  tbe  wrong  kind  of  an- 
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ever.  He  compured  It  to  plugging  only  one 
bole  m  A  sieve. 

EseentiAlly  tb«  mmuure  would  hAve  put  a 
celling  on  sucb  expeodlturcs  tnsed  on  m  ratio 
of  dollars  and  the  Dumber  of  voten  in  pre- 
Tloua  elecuons.  On  the  basis  of  the  19^ 
cleciloa.  for  example,  presidential  and  vlce- 
prcsidentlal  caodldatea  would  bave  been 
limited  m  1972  u>  5.1  million  doUars.  (In 
I9tis  the  Nixon-Agnew  TV-radio  campaign 
COAX  more  tli&n  12  &  million:  Humpbrey- 
MusUe  appearances  coct  Just  over  6  million.) 
It  also  would  have  repealed  the  "equal  time" 
section  of  present  law  and  thus  would  haT« 
let  brondcaslers  set  up  debates  on  the  na- 
tional level  without  having  to  elve  time  to 
BpUitter  groups. 

The  bill  may  not  have  been  perfect  but  It 
was  the  only  one  we  had.  The  President's  veto 
l»  to  be  regretted.  The  selling  of  candidates. 
whether  for  the  presidency  or  for  the  lowest 
office  In  the  land,  ought  not  to  be  predicated 
on  an  electronic  brainwash  of  the  voters.  We 
are  not  referring  to  public  service  debatea  or 
Interviews.  But  much  of  the  current  cam- 
paign Literature  emerging  over  TV  In  recent 
week3  seems  based  on  the  lowest  conunoo 
denominator  of  vot«r  intelligence. 

How  many  political  commercials  have  you 
seen  that  emphasized  the  handsome  appear- 
ance of  the  candidate  and  bis  winsome 
personality?  Row  many  have  you  seen  that 
got  Into  Issues  that  concern  the  American 
people  m  1970? 

Ail  candidates  are  against  crime  In  the 
Bueeis.  Inflation.  Injustice,  poverty,  cruelty. 
war.  rioting  snd  disease.  But  very  few  have 
the  inclination  to  say  exactly  how  all  these 
Ills  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  election  of  the 
face  on  the  screen. 

The  Republicans  have  the  money  now  and 
naturally  they  ore  In  favor  of  unrestricted 
expenditures  for  candidate  exposure.  If  the 
Democrats  were  in  power  and  had  the  big 
bankroll  tn.itead  of  a  debt  from  1908,  their 
attitude  might  be  the  same. 

The  novelty  of  candidates  packaged  like 
soap  or  frozen  pizza  has  an  undeniably 
powerful  efTect  on  the  course  of  elections.  In 
hiB  veto  the  President  said  that  the  blU 
would  "give  the  celebrity  an  advantage  over 
an  unknown." 

Certainly  the  present  system  gives  the  ex- 
tremely rich  a  powerful  advantage  over  the 
candidate  of  modest  means  and  small  finan- 
cial backing.  Candidates  who  have  been  un- 
known for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
had  no  qualiflcations  except  a  lot  of  money 
have  won  important  races  in  recent  months. 
Eventually  the  show  biz  effects  of  TV  politics 
may  wear  away.  But  In  the  meantime  elec- 
tions are  being  held  and  restraints  probably 
are  in  order.  The  issue  will  be  back  again  In 
the  next  Congress.  It  is  unfortunate  that  It 
couldn't  have  t>een  settled  this  year. 

Nebbaska 

|Prom  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and 

Nebraska  State  Journal,  Oct.  16,  19701 

Veto  on  TV  Spehdino  Bnx 

Everyone  ha^  been  laylng  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  the  high  cost  of  campalgn* 
Ing  for  state  and  national  offices. 

Congress  finally  came  up  with  a  bill  to 
limit  radio  and  TV  campaign  spending  for 
certain  high  offices,  not  a  perfect  bill,  pos- 
sibly not  even  a  good  bill.  At  least  President 
Nixon  didn't  think  so. 

In  vetoing  it  he  gave  some  rather  plausible 
reasons: 

tt  would  limit  only  radio  and  televisloo 
spending,  and  candidates  would  simply  use 
the  same  money — perhaps  even  more — oa 
newspaper  ad.<i,  billboards,  pamphlets  and 
direct  mall. 

By  limiting  television  and  radio  appear- 
ances. It  would  "severely  limit  the  ability 
of  many  candidates  to  get  their  message  to 
the  greatest  number  of  the  electorate." 

By  requiring  broadcasters  to  charge  can- 
didates a  minimum  rate,  it  would  put  Con- 


gress in  the  business  of  setting  rates  for  a 
private  Industry,  "a  radical  departure." 

It  would  raise  the  poaaibiuty  that  an  elec- 
tion result  might  be  challenged  and  deter- 
mination of  a  winner  might  tie  delayed. 

It  would  not  affect  the  incumbent's  built- 
in  advantage  of  getting  free  media  coverage 
but  would  plaoe  a  limit  on  the  chollenger'a 
ability  to  counter  this  advantage.  endaDger- 
tng  "an  integral  part  of  the  American  polit- 
ical tradition." 

To  sum  up  In  hii  veto  message  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "I  urge  that  the  Congress  continue 
to  analyze  and  consider  ways  to  reach  this 
goal  through  legislation  which  will  not  re- 
strict freedom  of  discussion,  will  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  cooununlcatlons  medium, 
will  not  tend  to  freeze  Incumbents  in  office, 
will  not  favor  the  famed  over  the  worthy  but 
Ilttle-known.  will  not  risk  confusion  and 
chaos  in  our  election  process  and  will  not 
promote  more  rather  than  less  campaign 
spending." 

Then  after  all  that  the  White  House  satd, 
'*We  don't  have  any  legislation  in  mind,  but 
we  recognize  this  as  t>elng  Inequitable." 

The  cynics  may  be  forgiven  for  raising  a 
few  doubts  of  their  own. 

The  cynics  can  also  wonder  about  the  un- 
fairness of  it  all  when  the  Republicans  have 
a  fat  puree  and  the  little  known  "outs"  have 
famed  friends  with  well  known  names  such 
a^  Trlcla,  Richard  and  Spiro  who  are  willing 
to  spare  no  time,  words  or  expense  to  come 
to  their  rescue. 

In  the  meantime  the  really  little  knowns. 
the  voters,  are  the  victims.  The  high  coet  of 
campaigning  ig  seriously  limiting  their 
choice*.  There  is  rarely  a  serious  contender 
In  the  primary  against  an  Inctimbent  and 
too  often  a  toter  may  be  faced  with  voting 
not  for  what  would  be  hla  real  choice  but 
what  he  may  consider  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

While  Congresses  and  admlnls^utlons  (the 
Ins)  fall  to  come  to  grips  with  this  Issue,  the 
very  foundation!  of  government  are  being 
weakened  by  making  It  Impossible  for  quali- 
fied persons  (but  not  rich)  to  get  into  the 
political  game. 

New  Jhwxt 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News. 

Oct.  14.  1070] 

TV  Spending  Cueb  Vrro  Is  Unwisk 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  a  bipartisan  bill 
to  limit  radio  and  television  spending  In  po- 
litical campaigns  will  almost  certainly  make 
a  political  issue  out  of  the  first  significant 
effort  to  reform  campaign  finances  In  bO 
years. 

While  correctly  pointing  out  that  the  re- 
form measure  does  not  provide  a  full  and 
adequate  solution  to  the  problems  of  exces- 
sive campaign  spending,  the  President  has 
offered  no  substitute  bill.  And  this,  to  use  the 
President's  own  words  m  his  veto  message. 
is  "worse  than  no  answer  to  the  problem." 

Rapidly  increasing  use  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion advertising  is  the  major  rea.<ion  for  the 
almost  ruinous  expense  of  running  for  high 
office.  The  bill  the  President  vetoed  would 
have  limited  spending  for  TV-radio  time  to 
85.1  million  for  each  party's  national  ticket 
m  1972. 

It  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  Democratic 
supporters  of  the  TV  spending  ciirb  that  in 
1968  the  Democrats  spent  96.1  million  while 
the  Republicans  laid  out  913.7  million  In  a 
TV  campaign  wl\lch  has  since  become  the 
subject  of  a  best-selling  book  on  the  "selling" 
of  the  presidency.  And  the  OOP's  coffers  are 
still  bulging  while  the.  Democrats  bemoan 
their  .starvation  diet  of  campaign  funds. 

Party  fortunes  have  a  way  of  changing. 
however,  and  no  nrteaningful  reform  of  cam- 
paign finances  can  be  made  If  congressmen — 
and  the  president — have  one  eye  on  their 
party's  balance  sheet. 

The  bill  President  Nixon  has  vetoed  was  a 
significant  and  reasonable  first  step  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  curb  flagrant  excesses  in 


campaign  spending.  If  Congress  la  truly  con- 
cerned about  this  serious  problem.  It  will  re- 
ject the  President's  criticism  and  orerrlda 
his  veto  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

(Prom  the  Trenton  {N.J.)  'Hmes, 

Oct.  14.  19701 

No  Limits  on  TV 

President  Nlxon,  in  his  veto  of  a  bill  to 
limit  campaign  spending  on  television  and 
radio,  has  warned  Congress  ot  the  pitfalls 
risked  by  an  attempt  to  "tamper  with  some- 
thing as  fundamental  as  the  electoral  proc- 
ess." 

The  TV  blitz  that  has  proved  able  to  nom- 
inate and  elect  candidates  with  enough 
money  to  spend  on  political  spots  is  not,  of 
course,  fundamental  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. It's  a  special  development  of  modem 
campaign  technology  whose  excesses  have 
gone  beyond  the  point  that  needs  control. 

Under  the  legislation  vetoed,  a  candidate 
could  spend  on  broadcast  advertising  no 
more  than  seven  cents  tar  each  vote  cast  in 
the  preceding  election,  and  radio-TV  stations 
could  charge  political  candidates  no  more 
than  their  lowest  oommerclal  rate.  The  bill 
Is  not  Ideal,  and  some  of  the  flaws  pointed 
out  in  the  Nlxon  veto  message — for  example, 
the  permissible  amount  will  buy  several 
times  as  much  TV  advertising  In  Wichita  as 
it  does  in  New  York  City — are  valid  ones. 

But  the  controls  approved  by  Congress 
might  work  a  great  deal  better  than  the  veto 
message  admits,  and  surely  better  than  the 
present  absence  of  effective  regulation.  Since 
the  administration  did  nothing  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  its  own  liking,  the  onus  for  the 
continuation  of  uncontrolled  campaign 
spending  on  radio  and  TV  lies  squarely  with 
the  President. 

IProm  the  Atlantic  City  (NJ.)  Press. 

Oct.  15.  19701 

It  WoutA  Havs  Beck  a  Staxt 

Overwhelming  surprise  was  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  President  NUon's  veto  of  the  bill 
setting  tough  limits  on  radio  and  television 
oonunerclals  in    election  campaigns. 

Politicians  had  been  expecting  it,  and 
had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact. 

Whether  he  felt  smug  or  gloomy  about  the 
prospect  depended  on  whether  the  politician 
was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

Everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Nlxon  is  a  Re- 
publican and  most  people  are  aware  that  the 
Republicans  are  the  financial  fat  cats  while 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  respect  makes 
the  average  homeless  alley  cat  look  well-fed 
by  comparison. 

So  it  Ls  not  bard  to  understand  why  the 
Democrats,  struggling  painfully  to  get  out 
from  under  a  huge  debt  piled  up  during  the 
1968  presidential  campaign,  favored  limiting 
expenditures  on  TV  and  radio;  nor  why  the 
OOP.  sitting  high  on  Its  bulging  money 
begs,  saw  the  Issue  from  a  different  angle. 

Naturally,  a  White  House  official  promptly 
denied  that  political  considerations  were  be- 
hind the  veto. 

Indeed,  the  President's  veto  message  to 
Congress  had  a  measure  of  logic  In  It  when 
he  said  that  the  bill  "plugged  only  one  hole 
in  a  sieve." 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  measure 
would  not  have  Included  limits  on  all  the 
other  (legitimate)  ways  of  spending  money 
to  Influence  voters.  After  all.  the  Democrats 
are  strapped  all  around,  not  just  for  broad- 
cast money. 

Some  were  surprised  by  the  fact  the  bill 
got  through  the  Senate  and  House  without 
any  great  strain.  Which  may  be  partly  be- 
cause some  of  the  Yes  votes  were  cast  by 
lawmakers  who  figured  on  the  veto. 

A  vote  In  favor  of  the  spending  limit  would 
look  good  to  constituents,  and  as  In  all  elec- 
tion years,  a  lot  of  hastily  adjusted  halos 
are  appearing  on  congressional  noggins. 
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The  President,  an  experienced  politician, 
demonstrated  that  he  Is  capable  of  learning 
new  tricks  after  losing  out  on  two  previous 
vetoe.<i.  He  waited  until  the  last  day  he  could 
legally  have  vetoed  the  bill.  With  the  boys 
In  Congress  off  to  campaign,  with  the  usual 
lame  duck  shenanigans  In  proepect  after 
the  election,  it  would  take  a  real  optimist  to 
think  that  the  veto  could  be  overridden. 

And  if  the  Republicans  remain  rich  and 
the  Democrats  poor  there  seems  to  tw  no 
shining  hope  for  such  a  bill  next  year. 

But  one  good  bet  is  that  you  wlU  continue 
to  hear  official  and  unofficial  spokesmen  for 
the  White  House  aver  that  no  politics  was 
Involved  in  killing  oS  of  this  bill. 

New  Mexico 

(From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal, 

Oct.  3,  19701 

LiMrr  Candidate  Spending 

President  Nlxon  should  not  bow  to  his 
party's  pressure  to  veto  a  bill  to  limit  the 
amount  polltdcal  candidates  may  spend  for 
broadcast  time. 

The  measure  has  received  congressional 
approval  but  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott 
has  hinted  he  wants  Nlxon  to  veto  It.  Other 
Republican  congressional  leaders  are  also  cri- 
tical of  the  measure. 

Spending  for  radio  and  television  In  gen- 
eral elections  would  be  limited  to  seven  cents 
for  each  vote  cast  in  the  last  general  elec< 
tlon  or  »20.000,  which  ever  is  higher.  In  pri- 
mary elections,  candidates  would  be  limited 
to  half  that  amount.  The  limits  would  apply 
to  contests  for  President,  vice  president,  the 
Senate.  House,  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. 

Objective  of  the  bill  Is  equalization  of  the 
exposure  candidates  receive  on  radio  and 
television.  More  and  more  the  electronic 
media  Is  being  utilized  to  saturate  the  na- 
tion's living  rooms  with  the  Images  of  well- 
heeled  candidates.  The  measure  should  be 
the  forerunner  to  other  controls  on  candi- 
date spending  which  would  bring  such  ex- 
penses more  In  line  with  the  salary  the  offi- 
cial receives  and  the  Influence  his  position 
implies. 

Republicans  argue  the  bill  would  force 
candidates  to  use  less  economical  methods  of 
exposure  and  thus  would  not  alleviate  the 
present  dilemma.  They  also  argue  such  limits 
would  amount  to  subsidization  of  candidates 
and  estabii&braent  of  advertising  rates  by 
statute.  Others  argue  that  such  a  control 
would  tend  to  "lock  In  incumbents"  whose 
Image  la  relatively  well-known. 

The  trend  In  recent  years  has  been  for 
more  and  more  political  candidates  to  "buy" 
elections  with  saturation  appearances  on  the 
"tube."  Such  exposure  has  been  denied  their 
less  affluent  opponents.  Republican  argu- 
ments notwithstanding,  the  measxjre  should 
be  permitted  to  became  law. 

New  York 

[From   the  Buffalo   <N.Y.)    Courier  Express, 

Oct.   14,  19701 

A  RcroaK  Vrrotn 

President  Nlxon  has  pointed  out  a  number 
of  Imperfections  as  his  reasons  for  vetoing 
the  bill  which  would  limit  political-cam- 
paign spending  on  radio  and  television.  But 
real  as  these  Imperfections  may  be.  they  are 
not  enough  to  offset  the  Importance  of  nar- 
rowing  the  advantage  which  access  to  rich 
treasuries  gives  some  candidates. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  right,  for  instance,  in  su^est- 
Ing  that  ceilings  on  political  spending  should 
not  be  confined  to  broadcasting.  They  should 
apply  to  other  media  as  well — "magazines. 
newspapers,  billboards,  pamphlets  and  direct 
mail."  But  the  Impetus  to  the  bill  at  hand 
Is  the  fact  that  campaign  costs  are  soaring 
because  of  the  overwhelming  xnt  of  the 
broadcast  media,  particularly  television. 

The   President   stretches   things  a   bit   In 
arguing  that  the  bill  would  strike  "a  serious 
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blow"  at  the  right  of  "any  little-known  but 
highly  qualified  citizen"  to  run  for  office. 
For  he  falls  to  add  that  thiii  blU  also  stxlkea 
a  blow  at  the  advantage  this  little-known 
citizen — and  any  other  candidate — has  if  be 
hefts  a  bigger  bankroll  than  his  opponent, 
whatever  the  qualifications.  The  President 
also  wanders  In  saying  the  bill  would  give  an 
Inoimnbent  an  advantage  because  of  the  free 
TV  time  he  commands.  An  incumbent — par- 
ticularly a  president — has  that  advantage 
now. 

We  suspect  the  decisive  factors  were  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  veto  message.  One  ts 
the  lushness  of  the  Republican  treaeury.  es- 
pecially in  contrast  with  the  Democratic.  The 
other  is  the  bill's  repeal  for  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  races  of  the  "equal-time" 
section  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
This  clause  effectively  prevents  debates  be- 
tween candidates  on  free  time,  a  protective 
exclusion  Mr.  Nlxon  no  doubt  is  eager  to 
preserve  at  least  through  1972 — when  be  is 
likely  to  run  again. 

Passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  which  Con- 
gress should  now  attempt,  would  not  excuse 
Congress  from  promptly  correcting  other 
weaknesses  and  omissions  in  political-spend- 
ing rules.  But  it  would  at  least  be  a  needed 
step. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Oct.  14. 
1970} 

PaRTV    and    PSINCIPI.E 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill  to  curb 
radio  and  television  spending  in  political 
campaigns  is  a  transparent  and  deplorable 
act  of  partisanship. 

Everyone,  including  the  President,  now 
gives  llp-servlce  to  the  concept  that  limits 
should  be  set  on  the  advantages  that  money 
can  buy  in  the  election  process.  Yet  the  first 
significant  attempt  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  curb  the  inequities  of  campaign  finance — 
a  measure  passed  overwhelmingly  by  both 
houses  of  Congress — is  vetoed  by  the  PresL 
dent  himself. 

The  reasons  given  are  both  glib  and  con- 
tradictory: The  bill  "plugs  one  hole  in  a 
sieve."  Of  course,  but  it  is  by  so  much  the 
greatest  hole  that  the  others  are  minor  leaks 
Congress  can  patch  up  in  another  session. 
It  "unfairly  endangers  freedom  of  discus- 
sion." By  preventing  one  candidate  from  buy- 
ing up  ten  times  the  volume  of  broadcasting 
that  his  opponent  can  afford? 

The  law,  Mr.  Nixon  goes  on.  would  "favcw 
the  Incumbent  over  the  officeseeker."  Arthtu 
Goldberg,  running  against  incumbent  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
he  has  escaped.  The  moral  may  be  less  clear 
to  Incumbent  Senator  Goodell  running 
against  monled  challenger  Richard  Ottinger. 
And  the  bill  would  "severely  limit  the  ability 
of  many  candidates  to  get  their  message  to 
the  greatest  number  of  the  electorate."  Vn- 
Uke  the  present  arrangement,  presumably, 
which  limits  some  candidates  fatally  and 
others  not  at  all. 

Behind  the  veto.  It  seems  clear,  are  none 
of  these  hlgluounding  con.>iideratlons  at  all, 
but  only  the  overriding  fact  that  Republicans 
all  too  often  can  afford  adequate  television 
time  and  Democratj;  can  not.  The  Republican 
National  Committee  started  this  fall's  cam- 
paign with  a  cash  surplus  of  91.5  million: 
the  Democrats,  with  a  party  debt  of  99  mil- 
lion. 

When  Congress  reconvenes,  the  1970  elec- 
tions will  be  over.  By  then  perhaps  tension! 
will  have  abated  sufficiently  for  the  veto  to 
be  overridden  in  a  triumph  of  principle  over 
party. 

[From  the  New  Tork  IN.T.)  Tlmn, 

Oct.  18,  19701 

A   Shase  or   Two  OF   Politics   in   That   TV 

Bill.  Veto 

Washington.— This  Is  likely  to  be  looked 

back  upon  aa  the  year  when  television  was 


accepted  as  tbe  strongest  tool  In  American 

pOUtlCG. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  tbe  candidate 
squinted  Into  the  camera  and  delivered  a 
prtels  of  his  .standard  speech — a  technique 
described  by  those  in  the  trade  ae  "talking 
beads."  In  1S70.  In  Utah  and  Tennessee  as 
well  as  New  York  and  California,  political 
commercialE  are  as  subtle  and  sophisticated 
as  tbe  Alka  Seltaer  meatball. 

Despite  all  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
there  Is  no  question  that  television  has  al- 
ready won  some  famous  victories  this  year. 

Pot  example ; 

Howard  Metxenbaum.  an  obscure  business- 
man and  labor  lawyer  from  Cleveland,  poured 
about  t500,000  into  TV  spou  and  managed 
thereby  to  defeat  one  of  tbe  most  famous 
men  In  America.  John  H.  Glenn,  the  former 
astronaut,  for  the  Democratic  senatorial 
nomination  in  CMilo. 

With  an  expenditure  of  almost  ftl -mil- 
lion, a  little-known  Democratic  Representa- 
tive from  Westchester  County.  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  won  the  Democratic  scuatorlal 
nomination  In  New  York  over  much  better- 
known  rivals. 

An  unknown  Florida  legislator.  Lawton 
Chiles,  had  no  money  for  a  television  blitz, 
so  he  walked  across  the  state,  won  exhaustive 
free  cover^e  on  TV  newscasts,  and  t)eat 
former  Gov.  Ferris  Bryant  for  the  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination. 

But  many  students  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess— incmding  a  few  practitioners  of  the 
spot-making  art — have  been  convinced  by 
the  very  success  of  political  television  adver- 
tising that  It  debases  democracy.  How,  they 
ask.  can  anyone  be  expected  to  make  an  in- 
telligent decision  on  the  basis  of  a  60-second 
sales  pitch,  with  its  inevitable  distortions? 
What  happens,  they  ask.  to  the  candidate 
who  cannot  afford  the  hucksters'  services? 

Typical  of  the  type  of  crudity  on  display 
this  fall  is  a  commercial  that  was  shown  on 
more  than  30  Indiana  stations  before  being 
withdrawn.  The  ad  showed  an  actor  In  Vlet- 
cong  dress  pointing  a  rifle  at  the  viewer. 

"The  weaponr  the  Vletcong  used  to  kill 
American  servicemen  are  given  to  them  by 
Communist  countries,"  said  the  announcer 
employed  by  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  tbe  Senate  In  Indi- 
ana. "Senator  Vance  Hartke  voted  for  the 
bill  to  permit  American  trade  with  those 
Communist  countries.  Isn't  that  like  putting 
a  loaded  gun  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies?" 

Pressure  for  change,  led  by  tbe  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  a  bi- 
partisan liberal  group,  resulted  in  Congres- 
sional passage  of  a  reform  bill.  It  would  have 
given  political  advertisers  cheaper  rates,  lim- 
ited their  sjiendlng  and  repealed  the  equal- 
time  provision  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  for  Presidential  elections. 

Last  Monday  President  Nlxon  vetoed  the 
bill,  arguing  that  it  was  the  "wrong  answer" 
despite  Its  "highly  laudable  and  widely  sup- 
ported goals."  An  attempt  to  override  the 
veto,  which  may  well  fall,  is  scheduled  after 
Congress  reconvenes  on  Nov.  16. 

The  bill  would  have  limited  spending  on 
radio  and  TV  In  Federal  elections  to  7  cents 
for  each  vote  in  the  last  comparable  election 
For  1972.  that  would  mean  a  limit  of  about 
tS-mllllon — less  than  half  of  what  the  Re- 
publicans spent  to  elect  Mr.  Nlxon  in  1968. 

Ii5  effect  would  clearly  have  been  to  give 
an  advantage  to  incumbeuls,  aa  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  because  incumbents  usually  get  more 
free  air  time  on  news  programs  than  chal- 
lengers. Mr.  Nixon  did  not  mention  It.  but 
the  spending  limit  would  also  have  p«nali::ed 
the  Republicans,  who  have  greater  access  to 
funds  in  most  years  than  the  Democrats. 

Further,  the  repeal  of  the  equ&l-tlroe  rule 
would  have  made  It  difficult  for  Mr.  Nlxon  to 
duck  televised  debates  with  his  opponents  In 
1972.  as  be  did  in  1968.  His  argument  two 
years  ago  was  that  he  did  not  want  to  pub- 
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lietxe  the  candidacy  of  George  C.  Wallace 
whose  preaence  on  any  debates  was  required 
under  the  equal-time  rule. 

Mr.  Nlion  bad  a  number  of  oUier  explana- 
tions of  hU  veto,  among  them  the  following: 
The  bill  would  hurt  urban  candidates,  who 
must  pa;  more  for  air  time;  it  would  dis- 
criminate against  TV  and  radio  as  opposed 
to  Qtimt  media;  It  might  delay  the  certifica- 
tion of  winners  because  of  msputes  on  spend- 
ing 

But  to  the  perhaps  cynical  Washington  po- 
lltlcal  community,  the  salient  facrt  was  that 
the  measure,  on  balance,  seemed  more  likely 
to  hurt  the  Republicans  than  to  help  them. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan, conceded  that  some  of  the  President's 
complaints  were  valid.  But  be  added:  "We 
didn't  hear  a  damn  word  from  him  while  we 
were  trying  to  get  this  bill  through." 

(Prom  the  New  York  <N.T.)  Times, 

Oct.    25.    1970) 

MAm  Ncrr  Tka>?  Don't  Brr  on  It 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

The  criticism  of  President  Nixon  for  veto- 
ing a  bill  limiting  expenditures  In  political 
campaigns  was  chieOy  noteworthy  for  Its  dis- 
play of  naivete.  No  realist  in  the  TV  medium 
thought  for  one  moment  that  the  White 
House  would  throw  away  its  economic  ad- 
vantage In  drowning  the  opposition  In  spot 
commercials  or  staged  discussions,  either  in 
the  current  campaign  or  in  1973.  Pormer 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  no  less  a 
master  in  bending  the  medium  to  his  will, 
and  In  1994  It  was  Senator  Barry  S.  Oold- 
water  who  suffered  the  economic  disad- 
vantage In  his  Presidential  campaign. 

The  point  Is  that  whenever  either  party 
believes  TV  will  serve  its  partisan  ends,  then 
meaningful  reform  In  campaign  abuses  is 
just  a  ritual  charade.  The  name  of  the  game 
Is  to  get  elected  or  reelected  and  If  TV  is  the 
supposed  magic  wand  that  ansurcs  success, 
then  the  status  quo  ts  going  to  prevail. 

This  year's  exercise  in  propfieed  reform 
follows  the  traditional  pattern.  Noble  words 
circulated  In  Congress  about  the  evils  of  se> 
lectins  candidates  through  the  power  of  the 
purse,  but  when  the  chips  were  really  down 
the  Idea  once  again  became  academic  as  the 
President  advanced  labored  reasons  why  the 
bin  had  defects. 

Consider  the  realities  apropos  this  No- 
vember. While  Congress  bemused  Itself  with 
fitful  hearings,  both  Oovemor  Rockefeller  in 
New  York  and  Oovemor  Resgan  In  Califor- 
nia had  contracted  for  gobs  of  spot  com- 
mercials. Through  neatly  timed  maneuver- 
ing It  turned  out  that  the  Congressional  bUl 
would  not  apply  to  this  year's  election  In  any 
event.  The  Image-makers  in  the  two  largest 
states  didn't  have  to  state  their  pragmatic 
approach:  did  the  White  House  want  to  take 
Che  risk  of  Jeopardizing  Republican  govern- 
ershlps  of  the  two  largest  states? 

President  Nixon  also  had  to  look  ahead.  Xf 
the  equal  time  provision  of  Section  315  of 
the  Pederal  Communications  Act  were 
amended  to  allow  coverage  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal candidates,  a  provision  of  the  bill,  he 
would  and  It  politically  awkward  to  avoid 
debates.  But  President  Nixon  was  singed 
once  In  his  debates  with  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  deciding  two  years 
ahead  of  the  event  that  he  would  expose 
himself  again  to  such  a  risk  runs  contrary 
to  human  nature. 

Pormer  President  Johnson  adopted  the 
go-lt-alone  tactic  In  a  different  way.  As  all 
Incumbents  do,  he  saw  no  point  in  enhanc- 
ing the  TV  exposure  of  Senator  Ooldwater, 
so  first  the  word  went  out  to  the  Democratic 
Congressmen  to  forget  any  amendment  in- 
viting debates.  Then,  he  declined  to  appear 
on  regular  discussion  programs,  because  un- 
der the  rules  of  fairness  the  Senator  would 
have  bad  claim  to  wimaI  Clm«. 


Both  parties.  In  effect,  want  to  and  do 
control  the  TV  medium  and  therein  lies 
the  deep  danger.  Stations  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as  an 
arm  of  Congress,  with  the  Senate  having  the 
power  to  pass  on  Presidential  nominees  for 
the  agency.  In  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican regimes  the  long  political  arm  of  the 
White  House  has  always  had  an  Important 
Influence  on  the  PCC,  and  Congress  has 
treated  the  agency  like  a  malleable  child. 
The  regulatory  body  charged  with  the  crit- 
ical determination  of  the  future  of  commu- 
nications, with  all  lu  effects  on  elections.  Is 
essentially  a  repository  for  political  patron- 
age. 

The  circumstances  require  a  whole  new 
approach  to  the  concept  of  a  free  press. 
Surety  that  freedom  must  be  defended,  but 
practically  It  la  also  increasingly  Irrelevant. 
The  prime  source  of  Information  and  opin- 
ion, which  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  sought  to  protect,  no 
longer  lies  In  the  unlicensed  press.  For  un- 
told millions,  especially  those  who  prefer 
news  and  pictures  and  crisp  bulletins,  yes- 
terday's "free  press"  is  now  Government- 
regulated  television,  with  a  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  supplanUng  the  editor  as  the 
ultimate  umpire  of  Journalistic  standards. 

If  the  politician  Is  Important  or  loud 
enough,  his  raised  voice  or  eyebrow  is  sufO- 
cient  in  Itself  to  convince  the  television 
broadcaster  of  the  advisability  of  self-cen- 
sorahlp  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  a  license  worth 
millions. 

This  transition  from  free -enterprise  Jour- 
naium  to  Government -dependent  Journal- 
ism has  taken  place  In  an  atmosphere  of 
ostonishmg  indifference  to  the  change.  Such 
Is  the  emotional  Impact  of  television's  mov- 
ing and  talking  personage  that  the  Image- 
makers  swiftly  moved  in  to  convert  govern- 
mental leaders  to  pitchmen  selling  their 
views  on  crucial  Issues  of  government,  the 
way  manufacturers  sell  automobiles  and 
soaps.  Instead  of  being  called  to  task  for 
what  they  might  be  doing  to  a  fair  and 
viable  democracy,  these  image-makers  have 
been  lionized  as  some  aort  of  super  wizard.s. 

As  long  as  today's  Government-dependent 
Journalism  rests  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
whose  omnipresent  thought  is  the  matter  of 
election  or  re-election,  meaningful  reform  of 
television's  role  in  politics  is  Just  a  pipe 
dream.  The  routine  is  monotonous:  To  paci- 
fy the  public  there  Is  a  gesture  of  concern 
Just  before  an  election,  with  action  always 
too  late  to  have  any  meaning.  Then  the  Issue 
Is  tidily  shelved. 

What  to  do?  A  brave  broadcaster  might 
reject  ail  commercial  spots  in  exchange  for 
a  fair  balance  of  free  time  for  all  major 
candidates.  By  begging  Congress  for  relief, 
the  broadcasters  are  parties  to  the  game; 
they  know  nothing  will  happen.  A  house  rule 
on  politics  and  a  willingness  to  defend  the 
rule  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  necessary 
wotild  be  a  true  test  of  their  sincerity  and 
determination. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  universally 
respected  for  their  non-partisanship  and 
hard  work,  might  be  one  organlBatlon  which 
oould  explore  the  complete  removal  of  TV 
from  political  domination  and  champion  new 
ground  rules  applicable  to  all  parties  in  or 
out  of  power.  It  might  take  years  to  accom- 
plish, but  the  present  state  of  chaos  on  the 
air  took  30  years  to  develop. 

Escalating  expenditures  lor  political  adver- 
tising threaten  to  make  a  mockery  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  content  of  the  political  spots 
is  an  appalling  over-simpilflcatlon  of  critical 
matters  affecting  voters  of  all  persuasions. 
Some  generation  at  some  point  will  have  to 
rally  support  for  an  overhaul  of  the  relation- 
ship between  those  chosen  to  govern  and 
society's  most   powerful   means  of  persua- 


sion— TV.  The  debasement  or  both  is  hardly 
a  matter  to  be  Ignored  or  mourned  and  Joked 
about,  election  after  election. 

(Prom  the  Staten  Island  {N.Y.j  Advance,  Oct. 

21,  1970] 

This  Veto  Needs  To  Bs  OvnuttooEN 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill  to  limit 
broadcast  spending  in  national  political  cam- 
paigns were  based,  he  said,  on  flaws  he  found 
In  the  reform  legislation.  Yet  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  inspired  more  by  political  ex- 
pediency. 

A  seven-cent-a-voter  limit  for  TV  and  ra- 
dio advertising  in  presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns  was  proposed  In  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  best  method  Congress  has  yet 
devised  to  negate  some  of  the  tremendoiifi 
advantage  unlimited  campaign  spending  gives 
to  wealthy  candidates  or  those  with  enor- 
mous financial  backing. 

The  bill  also  would  have  repealed  the 
"equal  time"  provisions  for  presidential  elec- 
ttona  in  the  Federal  Communications  Act.  de- 
signed to  facilitate  broadcast  debates  between 
major  candidates. 

However,  the  White  House  searched  for 
and  found,  minor  technicalities  In  the  legis- 
lation to  Justify  a  veto.  For  example,  the  bill 
does  not  stop  candidates  from  urUlmited 
spending  In  other  media,  Mr.  Nixon  argued. 
More  equity  Is  needed  In  these  areas  as  well, 
but  this  is  separate  from  the  issue  of  un- 
limited use  of  publicly- owned  airways  for 
partisan  political  purposes. 

That  Mr.  Nixon  found  such  weak  pegs  as 
this  on  which  to  hang  his  veto  suggests  that 
there  may  be  another  reason.  His  critlct 
charge — and  they  may  be  right — that  such  a 
taw  would  hurt  the  welt-off  Republicans  far 
more  than  the  money-starved  Democrats  In 
1972. 

Mr.  Nixon's  veto  Is  expected  to  whip  enotigb 
Republicans  into  line  to  sustain  the  rejection 
when  an  override  vote  Is  tatcen.  We  hope  this 
doesn't  happen. 

IProm  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News.  Oct.  14. 19701 
Shoet-Sighted  Campaign  Cost  Vrro 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill  adopted 
recently  by  Congress  to  put  a  lid  on  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  F>olitlcal  campaign  spending  for 
broadcast  advertising  Is  unfortunate. 

The  President  Is  correct,  of  course,  that  the 
bill  wouldn't  completely  solve  the  problem  of 
political  campaign  costs  rising  so  rapidly  that 
they  already  vrelgh  heavily  against  the  tal- 
ented candidate  of  modest  mean^. 

But  the  Nixon  complaint  that  the  bill  plugs 
only  "one  hole  In  a  sieve"  Is  unfair,  since 
most  authorities  recognize  that  by  far  the 
largest  hole  pertains  to  the  costs  of  television 
and  radio  advertising.  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  figures  peg  the  cost  of  such 
advertising  in  the  1966  political  campaign  at 
a  thumpiug  »58.9  million — up  70  per  cent 
from  the  S34.6  million  spent  In  the  previous 
presidential  election 

Consequently,  while  we've  repeatedly  con- 
ceded that  this  bill  doesn't  tackle  the  entire 
problem.  It  does  cope  with  a  key  portion  of 
it.  Moreover,  the  limits  imposed  could  be 
effectively  enforced. 

Mr.  Nixon  may  well  be  correct  that  the  bill 
favors  Incumbents  and  established  celebrities. 
but  the  present  virtually  unregulated  system 
unmistakably  favors  the  wealthy  or  the  pa- 
trons of  wealth. 

Most  Important,  the  bill  represents  a 
worthy  attempt  promising  gains  that,  barring 
an  unlilcely  override  of  the  veto  by  Congress, 
will  now  be  lost. 

The  President  recognized  that  nearly  every- 
one "wants  to  find  some  way  to  limit  the 
crushing  and  growing  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigning." Since  he  rejects  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Congress,  then,  be  owes  It  and  the 
nation  a  better  atlernatlve  which  he  hasn't 
yet  proposed. 


November  16,  1970 
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[From   the  Buffalo  (N.T.)    Oourler  Express, 

Oct.   1.  19701 

A  Reform  Vetoed 

President  Nixon  has  pointed  out  a  number 
of  imperfections  as  his  reasons  for  vetoing 
the  bill  which  would  limit  political-cam- 
paign spending  on  radio  and  television.  But 
real  as  these  Imperfections  may  be,  they  are 
not  enough  to  offset  the  importance  of  nar- 
rowing the  advantage  which  access  to  rich 
treasuries  gives  some  candidates. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  right,  for  instance,  in  sug- 
gesting that  ceilings  on  political  spending 
should  not  be  confined  to  broadcasting. 
They  should  apply  to  other  media  as  well — 
"magazines,  newspapers,  billboards,  pam- 
phlets and  direct  mail."  But  the  impetus  to 
the  bill  at  hand  Is  the  fact  that  campaign 
costs  are  soaring  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing use  of  the  broadcast  media,  particularly 
television. 

The  President  stretches  things  a  bit  In 
arguing  that  the  bill  would  strike  "a  serious 
blow"  at  the  right  of  "any  little-known  but 
highly  qualified  citizen"  to  run  for  office- 
For  he  fails  to  add  that  this  bill  also  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  advantage  this  lltUe-knQwn 
citizen — and  any  other  candidate — has  U  he 
hefts  a  bigger  bankroll  than  bis  opponent. 

whatever   the  quallflcatlons.  The  President  

also  wanders  In  saying  the   bill  would  give 

an  Incumbent  an  advantage  because  of  the  i  Prom  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday, 

free  TV  time  he  commands.  An  incumbent —  Oct.  17, 1970) 

particularly    a   president — has    that   advan-  a  Ctnicai.  Veto 

^*Ce  "^ow-  ,     ,  ^  Now  that  President  NUon  has  refused  to 

we  suspect  the  decisive  factors  were  not         "^  gubstanUal  congres- 

even   menUoned  in  the  veto  message.  One      ^PP'^    .flort   to   contfol    soaring    campaign 
is  the  lushneas  of  the  Republican  treasury.      ^*^'^'  u  is  up^  the  Congress  Eo  stand  5p 
especially  In  contrast  with  the  Democratic       j^*f;,"uJLi  PnUy  and  ove^lde  this  Ul-con- 
The  other  Is  the  bill's  repeal  for  presidential      *"y    ^     TT^  «*"'>-j  •^"- 
and   vice  presidential  races  of  the   "equal-      "i^    !^*:;rt„„,..  „r,i,nRtirtn  nf  wnv  he  re- 


million  or  more  in  1968.  gave  the  Republi- 
cans the  larger  share,  favorlne  them  over 
Democrats  by  almost  13  to  1  margin. 

Republican  candidates  received  •1.377.313 
to  $106,488  for  DemocraU.  The  average  con- 
tribution was  »32.4e9. 

Also  studied  were  donations  of  members 
of  the  Business  Council,  the  national  group 
of  business  executives  organized  to  advise 
governmental  agencies.  Its  members  gave  at 
least  $367,213  to  finance  campaigns  m  1988. 
Contributions  to  the  Republicans  totaled 
•280.913  compared  to  »83.0O0  for  Democrats. 

The  bill,  vetoed  by  Nixon,  wotUd  have  af- 
fected candidates  for  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, senator,  representative,  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor.  It  would  have  limited 
tv  and  radio  spending,  for  time  but  not  pro- 
duction costs,  to  »5.I  million  for  each  party's 
national  ticket  In  1972.  (In  1988.  the  Repub- 
licans spent  •12.7  million,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, •e.l  million.) 

The  veto,  we  expect,  will  stand.  Any  at- 
tempt to  override  depends  on  a  number  of 
Republicans  swinging  over  to  the  opposition 
as  the  DemocraU  do  not  enjoy  two-thirds 
majorities— needed  for  such  action — in  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

We  regret  the  President  acted  In  such  ft 
partisan  manner. 


protective  exclusion  Mr. 

eager  to  preserve   at   least   through    1972- 

when  be  is  likely  to  run  again. 

Passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  which  Con- 
gress should  now  attempt,  would  not  ex- 
ctise  Congress  from  promptly  correcting  other 
weaknesses  and  omissions  In  political-feud- 
ing rules.  But  it  would  at  least  be  a  needed 
step. 

(From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)   Herald-Journal, 

Herald- American,  Oct.  15.  1970| 

A  Disappointing  Veto 

We  are  disappointed  by  President  Nuou's 
veto  of  the  bill  to  limit  televtsion  and  radio 
spending  In  political  campaigns. 

In  supporting  such  a  curb  on  political 
spending  we  have  lamented  that  money  does 
buy  election  advantages. 

The  President  cited  many  reasons  for  bis 
veto — doesn't  affect  newspaper  ads,  bill- 
boards and  such  other  camiMlgnlng  means, 
does  limit  tv  and  radio  appearances,  doesn't 
set  a  dollar  limit  on  campaign  collections, 
does  put  Congress  in  the  business  of  fixing 
rates  for  private  industry. 

Tliese  arguments  do  not  erase  the  over- 
whelming unfairness  of  a  war  chest  crammed 
with  unlimited  funds. 

In  New  York  State,  we  are  sure  no  one 
will  deny  that  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  Richard 
Ottinger.  running  for  senator,  blessed  with 
seemingly  unlimited  funds  for  campaigning, 
are  viewed  more  on  the  airways  or  heard  more 
on  the  radio  than  their  opponents.  They  are 
blessed  with  family  fortunes.  Others  are  not. 
Big  givers  are  big  claimants. 

The  Citizens  Research  Foundation  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  of  Oct.  2.  points  out: 

Forty-slx  of  the  richest  people  In  America 
contributed  a  total  of  at  least  •1.494.60-2  to 
political  campaigns  during  the  196B  presi- 
dential election  year.  These  wealthy  donors, 
each  estimated  to  have  a  fortune  of  •ISO 


with  campaign  spending  is  not  radio  and 
television;  the  problem  Is  spending."  This 
is  pure  and  unrefined  hogwash.  PoUUclana 
with  fat  campaign  chests  don't  spend  a  pre- 
ponderance of  their  money  on  billboards  or 
bumper  stickers.  They  use  the  most  effective 
medium  available,  and  that  happens  to  be 
television.  Can  any  halfway  perceptive  New 
Yorker  believe  Richard  Ottinger  would  have 
won  the  Democratic  primary  election  without 
his  very  sophisticated  and  vfery  expensive 
television  advertising  campaign? 

You  can't  create  an  Image  for  a  candidate 
through  bumper  stickers.  Mr.  NUon.  himself. 
used  television  extensively  m  his  campaign. 
He  knows  how  effective  it  can  be  and  how 
costly  it  U.  And  this  Is  precisely  why  he 
vetoed  the  bill.  He  believes  the  Republican 
Party  can  better  afford  the  cost  of  this  most- 
effective  medium,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  de- 
prive his  party  of  an  advantage.  Thus,  his 
veto  message  is  verbal  camouflage  of  the 
meanest  sort. 

Said  the  President:  "An  honored  part  of 
the  American  political  tradition  is  that  any 
little  known  but  highly  qualified  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  seek  and  ultimately  win 
elective  office."  We  agree  with  him  on  that. 
The  blU  he  vetoed  eought  to  protect  that 
tradition.  If  the  present  trend  in  campaign- 
ing continues,  a  "little  known  but  highly 
qualified  cltleen"  wont  have  a  chance  of 
winning  election  unless  his  high  qualifica- 
tions happen  to  include  great  wealth. 

The  bill  set  a  limit  020.000  In  a  congres- 
sional race)  on  the  amount  a  candidate  could 
spend  on  broadcast  time.  It  also  stipulated 
that  candidates  would  be  able  to  buy  the 
time  at  a  discounted  rate.  Of  course.  It  woan't 
perfect.  But  It  represented  a  beginning.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  Congress  has  ever 
gone  BO  far  In  an  effort  to  atop  the  mad  po- 
litical spending  race.  The  President  should 
have  regarded  it  as  a  first  step  in  a  long-range 
process  of  reform.  Instead,  he  Judged  It  •■ 


If  U  were  offered  as  a  comprehensive  answer 
to  the  problems  of  campaign  spwnding.  And 
on  this  basts  he  found  it  lacking. 

Long  Ifland's  three  Democratic  congress- 
men plan  to  vote  to  cancel  the  veto.  The  two 
Republican  congressmen  voted  for  the  bill. 
We  now  call  upon  them  to  stand  by  that 
earlier  commitment  and  vote  to  override. 
This  veto  was  cast  with  a  cynical  motive  and 
Justified  with  a  hollow  argument. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  12.  1970] 
Plutocract  Vcasus  Dcmockact 
The  United  States  today  Is  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a  plutocracy.  It  u  gettmg  to  be 
almost  customary  for  candidates  for  major 
political  office  to  have  to  pos.'iesa  private  for- 
tunes or  make  entangling  commitments  to 
special  lntere!%ts  in  order  to  be  elected.  In 
certain  states  such  as  California.  It  Is  now 
the  practice  for  a  tew  rich  men  to  club  to- 
gether and  financially  sponsor  a  candidate. 

Rule  by  the  wealthy  or  by  political  men 
who  are.  In  effect,  the  little  brothers  of  tbe 
rlcb  Is  always  a  threat  in  a  democracy. 
Seventy  years  ago.  the  United  States  Senate 
was  a  rich  man's  club.  To  reform  that  situa- 
tion the  Constitution  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  election  of  Senators  since  it 
was  correctly  believed  that  election  by  state 
legislature  bred  too  many  abuses. 

Direct  primaries  were  another  democratic 
form  designed  to  circumvent  party  bosses 
and  the  rich  candidates  who  bribed  them. 
So  strong  was  that  progressive  outburst 
against  plutocracy  that  even  in  the  con- 
servative, complacent  1920*6.  three  Senators 
were  denied  seats  because  of  excessive  cam- 
paign spending. 

In  the  postwar  decades,  public  resistance 
to  the  corrupting  power  of  money  In  politics 
has  steadily  ebbed.  As  television  has  plB3-ed 
an  increasingly  Important  part  In  political 
campaigns,  the  electorate  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  candidates  spending  a  half-million 
doUars  for  a  seat  in  the  House  and  five  mil- 
lion for  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  The  progres- 
sive struggle  a^lnst  plutocratic  politics  has 
had  to  be  fought  alt  over  again. 

The  first  modest  victory  In  this  renewed 
struggle  was  the  campaign  spending  bill 
which  Congress  passed  last  month  and  which 
President  Nixon  vetoed.  When  Congress  re- 
turns next  week,  the  overriding  of  this  veto 
will  be  one  of  the  first  questions  up  for  deci- 
sion. It  is  imperative  for  democracy  that  Con- 
gress override  this  cynical  veto  of  Mr.  Nixon. 
The  hUl  would  limit  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. Governor,  and  President  to  spend  no 
more  for  radio  and  television  advertising 
than  7  cents  per  vole  cast  m  the  previous 
general  election.  TTils  is  a  reasonable  amount 
which  candidates  in  several  states  volun- 
tarUy  observed  this  fall.  President  Nixon 
makes  the  debating  pomt  that  the  bUl  "plugs 
only  one  hole  In  a  sieve":  but  television  ad- 
vertising Is  by  far  the  biggest  hole  in  the 
sieve. 

The  members  of  the  House  and  Semite 
who  are  to  vote  on  this  issue  have  to  recog- 
nize that  it  IB  not  Just  another  play  in  the 
endless  partisan  scrimmaging.  ITita  Issue  Is 
fimdamental  to  the  health  of  political  life 
la  this  nation.  A  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
Is  a  vote  for  plutocracy.  A  vote  to  override 
Is  a  vote  for  democracy.  The  choice  Is  ines- 
capable and  every  man  and  woman  In  Con- 
gress will  be  Judged  by  the  way  he  chooses. 

North  Carolin* 

IProm    the    Charlotte    <N.C.)    Observer. 

Oct.  14,  1970  J 

Veto  or  Campaign  Repoius  UwroaruNA-nc 

Act  by  Nixon 

President  NUons  veto  apparently  dooms 

the  flLrs*.  major  reform  of  political  campaign 

financing  to  clear  congress  In  45  years. 

The  campaign  broadcast  reform  act  cleared 
both  bmises  of  the  Congmss  wttit  strong  bl- 
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partisan  »upport.  Now  that  the  Presld«at 
has  made  It  a  partisan  issue.  It  will  loa« 
Republican  votes  needed  to  override  Uie 
veto 

This  act  was  an  attempt  to  bring  down 
soaring  campaign  cosu  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  radlo-televt£lon 
Ume  by  major  omdldatee. 

paoDtrcr  or  snniT 

The  President's  veto  message  called  the 
measure  a  "wrong  answer"  to  the  problem. 
But  It  was  a  product  of  aeveral  years  of  re- 
search, plus  decades  of  trying  to  find  other 
mnAwers. 

Xf  the  administration  baa  ita  own  plan  to 
curb  Increasing  campaign  costs,  the  veto 
message  would  be  more  credible.  The  Pres- 
ident has  made  no  suggestions.  There  are  do 
serious  alternatives  pending  la  Congress. 
"Control"  of  campaign  spending  is  left  to 
the  loophole- riddled  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1936. 

The  campaign  broadcast  reform  act  was  a 
novel  approach.  But  given  the  experience  of 
recent  years.  It  was  and  Is  a  logical  approach 
to  holding  campaign  costs  down. 

Increased  outlays  for  radio-televtslon  time 
have  been  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
the  aoarlng  cost  of  campaigning.  Prom  1056 
to  1966,  the  total  spent  on  radlo-televlslon 
In  national  c&mpalgns  Increased  312  per  cent 
from  •d.B  million  to  $40  4  million.  The  total 
Jumped  by  64  per  cent  from  1964  to  1968. 
The  sky  la  now  the  limit. 

A  cash  limit  on  spending  for  air  time  isn't 
unworkable  nor  would  It  preclude  a  political 
candidate  from  getting  his  name  known  as 
the  veto  message  suggests. 

Senat«  candidates  In  Ohio  and  Id  Michi- 
gan are  voluntarily  using  the  reform  act's 
limits  Each  candidate  pledged  to  spend  no 
more  for  air  time  than  the  equivalent  of 
seven  cents  multiplied  by  the  total  vote  in 
the  last  general  election. 

In  Ohio  each  candidate  (one  of  them  a 
relative  unknown)  will  thus  limit  his  out- 
lay for  air  time  to  »3S3.OO0  whUe  In  Michi- 
gan the  limit  will  be  till. 000. 

Some  cash  unspent  for  air  time  might  be 
diverted  to  other  projects.  But  given  the 
modern  emphasis  on  electronic  Image-mak- 
ing, a  ceiling  on  radio- tele v talon  spending 
would  reduce  total  campaign  costs. 

More  lii^>ortant.  it  would  make  the  cost  of 
camp&lgning  less  awesome  to  would-be  can- 
didates for  major  ofBces.  Everyone  entering 
the  race  could  figure  in  advance  how  much 
cash  be  would  have  to  raise  to  match  his 
opponent's  potential  paid  radio- television 
coverage. 

This  means  of  discouraging  of  escalation 
of  campaign  costs  isn't  attractive  at  the 
moment  to  the  well-healed  national  Repub- 
lican Party. 

AWKW&BO   rSATUKC 

What's  more.  President  Nixon  may  be  less 
than  happy  with  the  feature  of  the  act  that 
would  make  it  more  awkward  for  him  to 
avoid  a  "television  debate"  with  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  for  the  presidency. 

In  the  long  run  a  campaign  broadcast  re- 
form act  promised  benefits  to  all  contribut- 
ing to  a  healthier  political  climate.  If  the 
veto  stands,  as  expected.  It  will  contribute 
to  the  cynical  belief  that  major  campaign 
spending  reform  Is  impossible  except  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  campaign  scandal. 

Ohio 
(Prom  the   Dayton,  Journal  Herald.  Oct    16. 

1070) 
Election  Bill  Vtro  DEsnn:  Detxcts.  Law 
PaoMiszD  Staht  Towabd  RxroRH 
The  President's  veto  of  the  bill  that  would 
have  limited  spending  by  political  candidates 
for  television  and  radio  advertising  is  un- 
fortunate. EUs  criticism  of  the  bill  is  sound 
In  some  particulars,  but  we  feel  the  benefit 
It  promised  In  bringing  some  ordo*  and  re- 


straint Into  political  campaign  spending 
outwelghts  its  imperfections. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  bill,  the  President's 
objections  notwithstanding,  is  in  its  failure 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  regulatory  body, 
as  we  noted  in  our  criticism  lost  July  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  And  we  still  be- 
lieve that  an  independent  national  election 
commission  Is  the  key  to  effective  control  of 
election  abuses. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  in  question  would 
have  b«en  a  turn  In  the  right  direction.  Even 
before  It  was  approved  by  Congresa  its  TV 
and  radio  spending  limits  were  accepted  by 
the  Ohio  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Robert  Taft  and  Howard  MetMnbaum.  The 
veto  should  be  a  spur  to  Congress  to  write 
a  better  law  The  need  remains. 

(From  the  Dayton.  News.  Oct.  14. 1970) 
Pot-mcAt.  Veto  or  An  Cost  Bno. 

President  NUon's  political  motives  are 
transparent  in  the  pious  excuses  he  offered 
for  vetoing  the  bill  which  would  have  strin- 
gently limited  spending  for  television  and 
radio  commercials  during  election  campaigns. 

The  veto  was  urged  by  Republican  national 
chairman  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  and  Sen.  John 
Tower,  national  chairman  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican campaign  committee.  But  that  was 
an  unnecessary  admission  from  the  White 
House,  The  political  fact  was  plain. 

Because  the  bill  limited  only  air-wave  ad- 
vertisements. Nixon  said  It  endangered  free- 
dom of  discussion.  To  define  the  carefully 
tailored  commercial  as  free  discussion  Is 
downright  hilarious. 

To  fear  that  the  bill  would  Increase  over- 
all campaign  spending,  as  Mr.  Nixon  aald  he 
feared,  raises  doubts  that  he  llstene<l  to  any- 
one at  all  but  the  politicians  Else  be  would 
have  learned  that  candidates  Jumped  their 
spending  for  air  time  from  t9.9  million  In 
1956  to  •40.4  million  in  1968. 

Democrats  are  making  brave  noises  about 
overriding  the  veto  after  the  election  recess. 
though  observers  consider  their  chances  slim. 

But  the  people  themselves  may  still  force 
a  decrease  In  political  use  of  the  media. 
They're  a  fickle  audience,  as  every  TV  pro- 
ducer kno«-s.  A  surfeit  of  commercials,  back- 
to-back.  drive  them  to  the  kitchen  for  escape. 

More  Important  Is  a  kind  of  20th  century 
populism,  which  may  not  yet  be  visible  In 
the  White  House  or  out  at  San  Clemente.  An 
Increasing  number  of  citizens,  even  those 
with  respectable  bank  accounts,  worry  about 
a  democracy  where  only  the  rich  or  a  friend 
of  the  rich  can  afford  to  run  for  office. 

Mr.  Nixon,  a  political  craftsman,  may  be 
signing  the  bill  the  next  time  round  with  a 
new  brand  of  pieties. 

PlKNSrLVANIA 

(From  the  Pittsburgh.  Post-Oaxette,  Oct.  7. 

1970) 

TiMc  To  Curb  Campaign  Asusss 

The  game  of  politics  Is  so  costly  that  It  has 
beccvne  Increasingly  dlfflcult  for  any  but  weli- 
flnanced  candidates  to  win  at  It.  A  succession 
of  upsets  in  1970  has  been  scored  by  politi- 
cally unknowns  but  affluent  candidates  who 
have  managed  to  dominate  the  public  con- 
sciousness through  high-powered  organiza- 
tions and  copious  access  to  the  communica- 
tions media.  This  may  well  be  the  ominous 
wave  of  the  future  unless  legislative  means 
are  devised  to  keep  campaign  spending  within 
reasonable  limits. 

What  those  limits  should  be  is  of  course 
debatable.  The  primary  twneflclarles  oT  fund- 
raising  drives,  quasi-ofllclal  Intrastate  com- 
mittee contributions,  and  lucrative  fund- 
raising  dinners  are  the  high  public  officials 
and  legislators  who  would  have  to  effect 
needed  electoral  reforms.  Nonetheless,  the 
bleak  conviction  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
electorate  tlwt  moiMy  la  morm  vital  io  the 
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offlce-seeker  than  ability  or  principle  por- 
tends 111  for  the  democratic  process. 

Legislation  approved  by  substantial  mar- 
gins In  the  Senat«  and  the  House  which 
would  set  limiu  on  candidates'  television  and 
radio  spending  is  reassuring  evidence  that 
Congress  is  aware  of  the  danger.  Even  were 
President  Nixon  to  sign  the  bill  Into  law.  a 
staggering  amount  needs  to  be  done  to  Insure 
that  the  democratic  election  cannot  be 
bought. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1926  did  lit- 
tle more  than  call  attention  to  flagrant 
abuses  of  political  campaigning.  Described 
by  critics  as  "more  a  loophole  than  a  law." 
the  Act  did  not  require  reporting  of  cam- 
paign costs  and  major  campaign  contrlb\itors 
by  intrastate  committees  turning  funds  over 
to  national  committees.  Although  the  Act 
forbids  corporations  from  making  political 
contributions  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
officers  or  directors  of  corporations  from  mak- 
ing sizeable  contributions. 

One  obvious  way  to  limit  campaign  ex- 
penditures would  be  to  shorten  the  period 
allowed  for  electioneering,  as  in  England. 
The  well-heeled  candidate  seeking  to  flood 
the  media  during  a  restricted  period  would 
run  the  risk  of  over-exposure.  Only  the  most 
sanguine  optimist  would  expect  time- 
honored  devices  employed  by  both  parties  to 
yield  to  democratic  principle.  Nonetheless, 
a  campaign  period  marked  by  lavish  spend- 
ing and  unrestrained  ballyhoo  Is  a  propitious 
time  to  consider  the  abolition  of  practlce^i 
which  threaten  the  democratic  process. 

Rkodb  Island 

[Prom   the  Providence    (R.I.)    Journal, 

Oct.  17.19701 

Am  Indetemsiblx  Vrro 

None  of  the  reasons  offered  by  President 
Ntxon  to  Justify  his  latest  veto  has  enough 
substance  to  be  taken  seriously.  None  ap- 
pears to  have  any  connection  whatever  with 
reality. 

The  campaign  reform  measure  which  the 
President  finds  so  distasteful  is  the  product 
of  lengthy  congressional  study.  Bipartisan 
majorities  In  both  branches  of  Congress 
approved  It  with  large  margins.  No  one  pre- 
tended that  this  single  measure  would  pro- 
duce a  mlllenlum  of  campaign  purity,  but 
there  was  wide  agreement  that  the  measure, 
by  placing  strict  limits  on  the  sums  candi- 
dates could  spend  on  radio  and  television, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
sordid  practices  presently  corrupting  our 
electoral  process, 

But  Mr.  Nixon,  unfortunately,  doesn't  see 
It  that  way.  He  condemns  this  bill  because 
It  only  "plugs  one  hole  in  the  sieve." 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  this  particular 
"hole  in  the  sieve"  Is  bigger  than  all  the 
other  holes  combined.  Television  has  be- 
come an  insatiable  monster  that  gobbles  up 
campaign  funds  In  gluttonous  gulps.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  la  spending  an 
estimated  three  million  dollars  on  broadcast 
appeals  to  promote  his  current  reelection 
campaign.  Figures  compiled  by  the  FCC  in- 
dicate that  the  Hiunphrey-Muakle  team 
spent  6.1  million  dollars,  and  the  Nlxon- 
Agnew  team  spent  12  7  million  dollars,  to 
buy  time  on  radio  and  television  In  the  1968 
campaign. 

All  oi  the  other  holes  in  the  sieve  permit 
only  droplets  to  pass  through  compared  to 
the  gushing  stream  of  dollars  the  candidates 
spend  on  their  appeals  over  the  airwaves. 

Clearly,  if  the  costs  of  campaigning  are  to 
be  brought  down  to  more  realistic  levels,  a 
sensible  place  to  begin  is  that  biggest  "hole 
In  the  sieve."  That  is  precisely  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  House  and  Senate  in  adopt- 
ing this  reform  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon's  other  arguments  are  equally 
specious.  He  charges  that  it  would  "unfairly 
endanger  freedom  of  discussion,"  that  "it 
would   severely   limit    the   ability   of   many 
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candidates  to  get  their  message  to  the  great- 
est number  of  the  electorate."  and  that  "it 
raises  the  prospect  of  more — rather  than 
less — campaign  spending."  Every  one  of 
those  points  is  at  least  debatable. 

Another  of  the  President's  tortured  argu- 
ments holds  that  any  restriction  on  broad- 
cast spending  would  give  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  the  Incumbent. 

This  will  be  news  to  those  penny-pinched 
non-Incumbents  who  find  their  campaigns 
swamped  In  the  wash  of  such  well-heeled 
and  free-spending  Incumbents  as  Governors 
Rockefeller  and  Reagan. 

Put  another  way.  the  President's  argument 
would  seem  to  Justify  unlimited  spending  by 
a  wealthy  non-lncurabent  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  candidate  has  a  right  to  buy 
himself  Into  an  election  victory. 

Unlike  President  Nixon's  earlier  vetoes, 
which  at  least  were  based  on  a  modicum  of 
substance,  this  one  Is  indefensible.  Nothing 
in  the  latest  veto  message  Justifies  this 
attempt  to  block  an  earnest  and  honest 
attempt  at  campaign  reform.  All  of  the  fine 
words  in  the  veto  message  merely  add  up  to 
a  smoke  screen  which  is  quite  inadequate  to 
hide  the  political  motive  it  tries  to  obscure. 

Texas 

IProm  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Oct.  IS.  19701 

Bad   Veto 

President  Nixon,  we  were  sorry  to  read, 
saw  fit  to  veto  the  long-debated  congres- 
sional legislation  designed  to  provide  the 
first  really  significant  reform  of  campaign 
finance  laws  In  half  a  century. 

The  bin  primarily  would  have  clamped 
long-needed  ceilings  on  presently  soaring 
television  and  radio  spending  by  presidential, 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  candidates, 
beginning  with  the  1972  presidential  election. 

In  turning  thumbs  down  on  the  measure, 
the  President  contended  that  it  was  full  of 
Imperfections — that,  for  example.  It  could 
tend  to  give  celebrities  or  well-known  office 
holders  an  advantage  against  unknown 
contenders. 

Some  of  the  objections  were  clearly  valid. 
The  bill  admittedly  has  fiaws  and  some  of 
Its  serious  problems,  such  as  enforcement, 
were  left  dangling  In  limbo.  But  the  meas- 
ure was  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction — 
and  would  always  have  been  subject  to  re- 
vision and  correction. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  which  Is 
too  complicated  for  detailed  analysis  here. 
it  should  be  noted  that  four  votes  were 
taken — two  In  each  house.  In  each  case  sup- 
port was  voted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  lawmakers. 

Charges  that  the  veto  was  politically  moti- 
vated gain  credence  in  view  of  the  absence 
of  any  alternative  suggestions  from  the  Re- 
publican administration — whose  money  drive 
for  a  1972  victory  already  is  In  high  gear. 

Yet  such  Is  the  pressing  need  for  reform 
of  runaway  campaign  spending  that  the 
President's  veto  may  yet  be  overridden. 

We  should  like  to  see  that  happen  in  this 
case. 

Vermont 

[Prom  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Dally  Herald.  Oct. 

14,  1970] 

LIMITIMG   CAHPAtON   EXPENSES 

The  proposed  9&A  million  limit  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  spending  beginning  with 
the  1972  Presidential  election  compares  with 
an  expenditure  in  1966  of  #12.7  million  by 
the  Republicans  and  96.1  million  b;  the 
Democrats.  Tot  many  voters,  this  contrast 
In  expenditures  was  explanation  enough  for 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  spending  lim- 
itation. 

Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  the  veto 
was  Invoked  because  the  Republicans  have 
the  money  and  the  E>emocrats  don't.  For  the 
same  reason  the  legislation  won  more  Demo- 


cratic than  Republican  support  In  Con- 
gress. 

Most  of  the  President's  objections  to  the 
bin  were  valid  enough,  but  despite  Its  short- 
comings it  represented  a  start  In  dealing  with 
an  aspect  of  election  campaigning  that  is 
rapidly   becoming  a  national  scandal. 

Candidates  affected  by  the  legislation  be- 
ginning in  "72  would  Include  those  for  Pres- 
ident, Vice  President,  senator,  representative, 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

The  President  objected  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  didn't  restrict  spending  other  than 
that  for  radio  and  television,  because  It 
would  be  unfair  to  urban  candidates  where 
air  time  is  most  expensive;  election  deter- 
minations might  be  delayed  in  case  of  chal- 
lenges baaed  on  violation  of  the  spending 
limit,  and  incumbent  candidates  would  have 
the  advantage  in  availability  of  free  media 
coverage. 

Opinions  varied  on  the  chances  of  over- 
riding the  veto. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  flat  dollar  limit 
on  TV  spending  Isn't  fair  to  candidates  in 
largest  centers  of  population.  It  was  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  a  five  second  spot  an- 
nouncement on  a  television  station  in  Las 
Vegns  costs  >65.  The  same  time  In  New 
York  City  cost  62.600. 

A  political  writer  from  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  visiting  Vermont  last  week  re- 
marked that  it  was  reassuring  to  visit  a 
state  that  was  being  sensible  about  political 
campaign  expenditures  nfter  seeing  so  much 
evidence  of  extravagant  spending  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

He  didn't  realize  that  campaign  expense 
in  Vermont  this  year  is  the  heaviest  on 
record  and  that  taking  the  state's  small  pop- 
ulation into  account  the  expense  per  vote 
is  probably  as  high  here  as  It  is  in  more 
populous  states,  if  not  higher. 

In  concrete  erms.  if  a  total  of  6500,000 
were  expended  in  this  year's  election  which 
isn't  inconceivable  if  the  various  accusa- 
tions have  any  basis,  this  would  amount  to 
more  than  $1  per  capita.  Extended  national- 
ly this  would  amount  to  a  terrific  outlay. 

It's  time  some  kind  of  spending  limitations 
were  imposed  even  if  they  aren't  ffwlproof. 
We  hope  the  President's  veto  Is  overridden. 
Otherwise  the  sky  win  continue  to  t>e  the 
limit. 

Washington.  D.C. 

IProm  the  National  Observer    (Washington, 

D.C.)  Oct.  19,  19701 

PoLmcKiNC  on  the  Tube 

Many  voters  wlU  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  the  bill  to  limit  expenditures  for 
pollUcal  advertising  on  television  was  not  a 
masterwork  of  legislative  ingenuity.  As  the 
President  said,  the  bill  represented  a  half- 
way measure  at  best,  and  the  candidates 
would  remain  free  to  spend  as  much  as  they 
liked  on  nonbroadcast  kinds  of  campaign- 
ing. Mr.  Nixon  would  have  preferred  a  more 
comprehensive  bUl.  one  that  would  restrict 
over-all  campaign  sending  to  more  reason- 
able levels. 

Prom  a  cosmic  point  of  view,  the  President 
is  right  to  prefer  a  bill  of  larger  scope.  But 
he  was  wrong  last  week  to  veto  a  bill  that 
would  have  regulated  the  one  kind  of  poli- 
ticking that  Is  most  In  need  of  regulation. 
Political  commercials  on  television  this  rea- 
son, both  In  quality  and  quantity,  are  dis- 
torting pre-election  debate. 

It  Is  not  only  that  the  political  commer- 
cial on  TV  often  stretches  hyperbole  Into 
a  cheap  He  (that  technique  has  been  part 
of  the  system  from  the  beginning) ,  but  that 
the  incessant  repetition  of  a  calculated  mes- 
sage over  the  airwaves  reduces  the  viewer's 
ability  to  measure  and  appraise  a  pubnc 
Issue. 

No  copywriter  or  producer,  however  gifted, 
can  make  a  candidate  make  sense  In  a  10- 
second  spot.  All  that  can  be  done  in  that 


time  IS  to  show  tbe  cnndldate's  face  and 
augment  his  smUe  with  a  bravely  spoken 
promise  or  a  damning  observation  about  his 
adversary.  Tlie  result  is  that  complicated  is- 
sues get  kissed  off  with  short,  shallow  decla- 
rations. 

And  stich  is  the  power  of  television — by 
Its  nature  a&  a  medium  and  by  its  concen- 
trated structure — that  political  commerciAls 
can  make  the  difference  in  elections,  even 
though  they  tend  to  diminish  popular  un- 
derstanding of  controversial  questions. 

The  longer  commercial,  like  the  60-second 
variety,  could  conceivably  be  more  useful 
but  It  Is  obvious  that  most  politicians  have 
neither  the  patience  nor  confidence  to  fill 
a  minute  of  TV  time  with  an  explanation  of 
their  perception  or  a  problem.  That  lime  costs 
money  and  so  we  get  only  a  longer  display 
of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Granted,  none  of  this  would  have  changed 
If  the  bill  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  had  become  law. 
But  such  a  law  would  have  prevented  rich 
candidates,  or  candidates  willing  to  be  be- 
holden to  rich  men.  from  spending  unlimited 
sums  on  TV  time,  thereby  putting  the  less 
offlueui  candidates  at  what  might  be  a  hope- 
less disadvantage.  The  bill  at  least  would 
have  partly  controlled  the  nonsense. 

A  better  way.  of  course,  would  be  to  ellml- 
tute  It  from  television  altogether. 

An  advocate  of  Just  such  a  move  is  Frank 
Reynolds,  the  news  commentator  of  the 
American  Bioadcastlng  Co.  In  his  comments 
one  night  last  week,  Mr.  Reynolds  urged 
that  political  candidates  be  barred  from  buy- 
ing "time  on  the  people's  airwaves  to  let 
their  image  makers  mislead  the  people  or 
trick  tliem  or  overwhelm  them." 

More  and  more  people  in  and  out  of  the 
media  and  politics  are  recognizing  the  dan- 
ger of  political  advertising  on  television. 
Democracy,  while  not  fr^le.  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  to  the  grotesque  distortions  that 
have  been  flickering  from  the  txibe.  As  far 
as  campaign  commercials  are  concerned  per- 
haps it's  time  the  nation  puUed  out  tiie 
plug. 

■  From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  19.  19701 

Camtaicn-Monet  Bill  Tuwed  Out  bt  Nixon 

Veto 

President  Nixon  last  week  blacked  out  a 
bin  to  limit  campaign  spending  on  radio 
and  television,  saying  It  was  loaded  with 
mechanical  dlfScuItles. 

Explaining  his  veto,  the  President  said  the 
limit  on  broadcast  spending  would  plug 
"only  one  hole  in  the  sieve"  of  campaign 
spending  and  would  discriminate  against  the 
broadcast  media  by  forcing  candidates  to 
switch  their  advertising  to  newspapers,  mag- 
axlnes,  pnmphlcts.  and  mailings.  Thus,  he 
contended,  high  campaign  coats  would  con- 
tinue. Further,  he  asserted  that  the  bill 
would  discriminate  against  the  nonlncum- 
bent  candidate,  who  is  usually  not  as  wvll 
known  as  the  Incumbent. 

A   TOUCH   OVEEalDE 

Democratic  leaden  immediately  said  they 
would  try  to  override  the  veto,  but  conceded* 
it  would  be  "tough." 

The  bill  would  limit  spending  on  campaign 
broadcasting  to  7  cents  for  each  vote  cast  In 
tbe  previous  election  for  the  office  involved, 
or  620.000,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Further,  the  bill  would  have  opened  the 
way  for  a  TV  debate  between  tbe  Presiden- 
tial candidates  In  1972.  It  would  have  re- 
pealed the  "equal-time  provision"  of  the  cur- 
rent broadcast  law.  thus  allowing  TV  stations 
to  offer  free  air  time  for  a  debate  without 
being  required  to  give  equal  time  to  fringe- 
group  candidates. 

Democratic  National  Committee  Chairman 
Lawrence  O'Brien  labeled  Mr.  Nixon's  veto 
a  "calculated  effort  to  make  the  politics  of 
TV  propaganda  a  permanent  feature  of  tbe 
American  political  acene." 
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Tbc  aail&tant  SeruUe  Democratic  leadez, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  ebided  tbe  President 
for  trying  to  "preserve  the  advantAge  o(  the 
euppoisedly  weU-ftftocked  c&mpaign  war 
cliesl"  ot  the  Republican  Party  luatead  of 
joiutng  In  Che  effort  to  reduce  campklgn 
spending. 

Michigan's  Sen.  PhUip  A.  Bart,  one  ta  the 
bill's  spooson.  conceded  that  the  blU  was 
not  as  coraprehenxlvc  as  it  could  have  been. 
He  invited  the  President  to  make  suggestions 
on  how  the  bill  could  be  Improved,  and  said 
that  Congress  had  not  heard  "a  damn  word" 
from  Mr.  Nixon  when  the  measure  was  being 
considered. 

(Prom  the  Wuhineton  Poet.  Oct.  14.  1970| 
The  Campaick  SpcrfoiMO  Veto 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bU)  to  limit 
televialon  and  radio  campaign  spending  is  a 
flimsy  excuse  for  having  undone  the  roost 
.Hignlflcanc  reform  In  this  sphere  for  half  a 
century.  While  Ignoring  the  virtues  of  the 
bill,  the  President  gro&-«ly  exBKgerated  Its 
weaknesses  and  distorted  the  probable  con.'te- 
quences.  So  eager  wa»  he  to  avoid  the  charge 
that  he  acted  to  perpetuate  a  Republican 
advantage  in  excessive  campaign  ^^endlng 
that  he  even  pretended  that  the  bill  might 
increase  the  outlays  of  candidates  to  get 
elected. 

It  is  uttterly  misleading  to  say.  as  the 
President  did.  that  the  bui  "plugs  one  hole  in 
a  sieve."  Everyone  with  any  information 
about  the  costs  of  campaigning  these  days 
knows  that  a  large  part  of  the  money  is  being 
!>pent  for  television  and  radio  broadcasting. 
Congre»  decided.  In  the  absence  of  any  effec- 
tive device  for  limitation  of  campaign  ex- 
penses in  general,  to  strike  at  this  one  source 
of  excessive  use  of  money  for  political  pur- 
poses.  But  the  President  fell  back  on  the 
lame  pretense  that  half  a  loaf  is  worse  than 
nothing  all  all. 

Ht.<t  complaint  that  the  bill  would  "favor 
Che  famed  over  the  worthy  but  little-known" 
is  an  especially  transparent  smoke-screen. 
The  implication  is  that  on  obscure  challenger 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  more  to  offset  the 
incumbent's  natural  advantage  of  being  well 
knowa.  But  only  a  few  wealthy  individuals 
can  spend  millions  to  get  themselves  elected 
to  public  olBce  The  vast  majority  of  candi- 
dates must  rely  upon  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  In  raising  money  for  campaign 
purposes  the  well-known,  famous  or  Incum- 
bent candidate  usually  has  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  an  obscure  challenger.  The  veto. 
If  it  should  be  sustained.  wtU  tend  bo  mag- 
nify this  advantage  Instead  of  reducing  It. 

tn  expounding  upon  all  the  Imaginary  in- 
equities associated  with  the  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident completely  ignored  the  very  real  in- 
equity which  it  would  help  to  correct.  The 
use  of  broadcast  commercials  has  reached  a 
point  where  It  con  be  accurately  said  that 
!iome  candidates  are  buying  their  way  into 
office.  The  nrst  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  put 
a  reasonaMe  ceiling  on  this  kind  of  spendmg. 
But  the  President  ripped  off  the  celling  at  a 
time  when  his  own  party  has  millions  to 
spend  for  commercials  and  the  Democratic 
opposition  is  in  financial  straits. 

While  the  President  refrained  from  con- 
demning the  "equal -time"  repealer,  which 
was  also  in  the  bill,  It  Is  widely  assumed  tliat 
his  veto  was  also  intended  to  discourage  tele- 
vision debates  between  the  presidential  can- 
didates in  1972.  If  broadcasters  have  to  give 
eqtiol  time  to  all  the  frtoi^e  candidates,  they 
w-ili  not  offer  free  time  to  the  chief  contend- 
ers for  debates  or  other  means  of  getting  the 
issues  before  the  public.  Here  again  the  Pres- 
ident has  knocked  down  a  provision  that 
could  have  subst-anUaUy  reduced  the  cost  of 
at  least  some  campaigns.  The  other  signifi- 
cant provision  that  went  down  was  a  require- 
ment   that   broadcasters   charge   candidatM 


no  more  than  the  lowest  unit  fee  of  the  sta- 
tion for  comparable  time. 

Since  the  bill  does  have  aubstantlal  merit, 
despite  iXA  ahortcomlngs.  and  since  the  veto 
appears  to  reflect  at  least  90  percent  political 
moClvatioa.  we  think  Congress  should  over- 
ride It. 

IProcu  Lhe  Washington  (DC.).  News. 

Nov.  2.  10701 

PotmctsKs  smt  MoNinr 

When  a  politician  sets  himself  to  run  for 
office,  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  Is  TV. 
And  right  be*»ind  TV  comes  money. 

Television,  according  to  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman,  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  has 
"revtrfut Ionized"  politics. 

"And  when  I  speak  of  television."  he  says. 
"I  speak,  of  coiirse.  of  money." 

No  candidate  these  days  thlnkf  he  can  do 
without  TV.  Most  of  them,  if  they  could  get 
up  enough  money,  would  saturate  the  screen 
with  themselves. 

Mr.  O'Brien  professes  alarm  at  this  not  be- 
cause of  TV  or  the  costllneSB  of  it.  but  be- 
cause Republicans,  currently,  seem  able  to 
raise  more  money  than  Democrats.  (The 
party  In  power  frequently  has  this  advan- 
tage.) 

GOP  candidates,  by  and  large,  get  their 
campaign  funds  from  fat  eats  in  business 
and  Industry.  But  Democratic  candidates, 
Mr.  O'Brien  notwithstanding,  have  been  do- 
ing quite  well  in  many  cases  with  donations 
from  labor  unions.  Even  the  loudest  "poor 
mouths"  seem  to  get  on  TV  with  monoto- 
nous regularity.  So  we  take  with  a  mild  dose 
of  salt  Mr.  O'Brien's  avowed  alann  that 
Democrats,  because  of  the  high  price  of  TV, 
"could  be  priced  out  of  existence  by  1972." 

Just  the  same,  there  are  ample  grounds 
for  concern  over  all  this  spending.  Some  of 
us  have  been  concerned  a  long  time,  but  by 
now  many  election-contests  appear  to  be  as 
much  contests  for  TV  money  as  for  votes. 

Mr.  O'Brien  denounced  President  Nixon  for 
his  "cynical  veto"  of  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  limit  TV  spending.  But.  ntt  the  Pres- 
ident said,  there  was  no  restriction  on  over- 
all spending,  ao  that  even  the  useful  re- 
straint on  TV  spending  could  have  been  off- 
set by  unlimited  spending  for  other  cam- 
paign purposes.  Moreover,  one  aim  of  the  bill 
was  simply  to  get  cheaper  TV  ratea  for 
politicians. 

The  DemocraUc  cue  here,  then.  Is  to  take 
Mr.  NlxoQ  up  on  his  implied  support  for 
over-all  spending  limits  and  come  up  with 
legislation  which  will  fix  definite  ceilings  on 
campaign  expenses,  and  compel  accurate  Emd 
timely  accounting  of  all  spending,  along 
with  the  souires  of  the  money. 

This  Is  the  crying  need,  and  If  somebody 
wants  to  start  a  political  crusade  in  thia 
department,  this  Is  the  way  to  do  it — go  all 
cut  for  a  complete  campaign  expense  control 
law.  and  make  it  work. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Star,  <D.C.>  Oct.  14. 1970] 
BuTmo  Public  Omcs 

President  Nixon  is  only  partially  convinc- 
ing In  explaining  his  veto  of  the  bill  to  limit 
television  and  radio  advertising  by  presi- 
dential, congressional  and  gubernatorial  can- 
didates. But  the  veto  is  likely  to  stand  tn 
the  closing  days  of  the  9Ist  Congress.  Since 
It's  too  late  anyway  to  affect  the  spending 
habits  of  1970  candidates,  backers  of  the 
measure  should  look  toward  passage  of  an 
Improved  verslcm  next  year.  In  plenty  of 
time  to  clamp  a  Ild  on  spending  for  presi- 
dential year   1972. 

The  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  President  was 
a  good  one.  Mr.  Nixon,  while  scoring  with  a 
couple  of  minor  criticisms,  missed  with  sev- 
eral others. 

The  President  correctly  noted  that  there 
would  be  enforcement  problems.  In  some 
cases  delaying  the  detertalnatlon  of  who  won 
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a  challenged  election.  He  also  raised  the 
interesting  point  that  a  7-cents-a-vote  limit 
on  purchases  of  broadcast  time  does  not 
take  into  account  geographic  differences  in 
the  costs  of  reaching  voters  by  television. 
These  Unperfectlons.  though,  did  not  Justify 
the  veto. 

Mr.  Nixon's  statement  that  the  bill  only 
"plugs  one  hole  In  a  sieve"  was  misleading. 
The  bole  is  a  very  big  one:  Of  some  $300  mil- 
lion spent  on  political  campaigns  In  1968. 
•59  million  went  into  TV  and  radio.  TV  ad- 
vertising is  increasingly  decisive  as  a  factor 
in  elections,  no  mutter  what  other  spending  a 
candidate  engages  tn.  And  It  is  a  type  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  that  is  easily  kept  track 

or. 

Unstated  in  the  veto  message  Is  the  big 
reason  why  Democratic  legislators  are  more 
anxious  than  a  Republican  President  to 
limit  campaign  sptendlng  for  TW.  The  money 
is  rolling  into  GOP  coffers  while  the  Demo- 
crats struggle  under  a  %&  million  debt,  The 
Democratic  Congress  could  reduce  the  par- 
tisan factor  by  setting  the  radio-TV  limit 
a  hit  higher,  closer  to  the  tia.e  mllllOD  that 
was  spent  on  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket  in 
1068.  The  Democrats  spent  »6.1  million  in 
that  presidential  campaign.  The  7-cent-a- 
voter  would  hold  each  party  to  sS.l  million 
in  1972,  but  the  money  would  buy  more  time 
at  the  lower  rate. 

The  vetoed  bill,  by  repealing  the  equal- 
time  requirement  as  affecting  presidential 
campaigns,  would  produce  more  free  broad- 
cast time  for  the  major-party  nominees. 
While  we  don't  favor  another  Great  Debate 
as  the  way  to  choose  a  president,  the  pro- 
vision would  make  up  for  some  of  the  TV 
exposure  lost  because  of  the  spending  limit. 

It  should  be  a  bipartisan  goal  to  see  that 
major  public  office  in  the  United  States  does 
not  become  a  commodity  to  be  bought  by  the 
candidate  with  the  biggest  TV  advertuing 
budget.  The  congressmen  ahotUd  work  to 
Improve  the  vetoed  bill,  and  hold  the  Pres- 
ident to  his  assurance  that  be  Is  "as  op- 
posed to  big  spending  in  campaigns  as  I  am 
to  big  spending  In  government." 

[Prcm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4.  1970) 

MABQtllS     ChILDS  :     MONKT     CotauPTTO     PSST 

Campaign 

Money,  Money,  Money — this  bos  been  a 
corrupting  force  In  the  election  campaign 
Just  ended,  dwarfing  anything  :n  America's 
pohtical  history.  It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  If  an  effective  curb  is  not  put 
on  big  spending  the  system  of  free  elections 
that  has.  on  the  whole,  served  the  country 
well  wilt  be  destroyed. 

While  the  Republicans  had  the  big  money 
and  spent  it  by  the  barrelful,  spending  was 
not  a  prerogative  of  one  party.  In  two  demo- 
cratic primaries  before  the  November  election 
private  wealth  put  into  television  went  to 
swing  the  balance.  In  New  York  State  Rep. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  Is  reported  to  have  spent 
91.300,000  to  win  the  senatorial  primary.  The 
money  came  largely  from  the  International 
Plywood  Corp.,  which  his  family  controls. 

In  Texas  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Jr.,  a  multimil- 
lionaire Insurance  executive,  spent  well  over 
a  million  dollars  on  a  television  blitz  that 
began  months  before  the  primary  date  to  de- 
feat Sen.  Ralph  Yorborough.  The  Bentsen 
television  spots  were  shrewdly  tailored  to  ex- 
ploit the  emotions  of  prayer  amendment 
and  campus  unrest. 

While  exact  figures  are  dlfllcult.  If  not  Im- 
possible to  come  by  the  Republicans  In  the 
campaign  spent  probably  over -all  10  times  as 
much  as  the  Democrats.  One  reason  Is  that 
they  had  the  money  in  contra.<«t  to  the  near 
biinkruptcy  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Having 
hud  similar  resources,  the  party  out  of  na- 
tional power  might  have  been  as  free  In  the 
spending  race. 
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With  the  memory  of  this  orgy  of  money 
still  fresh  a  major  goal  should  come  at  the 
top  of  the  Congress.  That  is  to  override  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  of  a  bill  limiting  broadcast 
spending  In  political  rampaigns.  The  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  measure  on  Oct.  12  even 
though  97  Republicans  in  the  House,  In- 
cluding virtually  all  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, voted  for  it  when  It  was  first  up  for 
passage. 

At  the  time  of  the  veto  Republican  lead- 
ers predicted  they  could  prevent  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override.  By  what  rationalization 
those  who  were  for  the  measure  can  justify 
supporting  a  feeble  veto  message  it  is  hard 
to  see. 

The  measure  Is  a  modest  attempt  to  hold 
broadcast  .spending  down  to  a  sane  limit. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  show  that  In  1968  the 
Republicans  spent  tl2,697.9S3  for  television 
and  radio  time  tor  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket. 
Electronic  time  for  the  Humphrey-Muskle 
ticket  cost  >6.143.9&3. 

Repeated  attempts  to  restrain  the  sptral- 
Ing  costs  of  political  campaigns  have  been 
frustrated.  These  attempts  have  included 
proposals  to  encourage  email  individual  con- 
tributors by  granting  an  income  tax  writeoff. 
The  broadcast  *illl  is  the  best  chance — it  may 
be  the  last  chance,  given  the  intricacies  of 
the  legislative  process — to  take  a  small  step 
before  another  national  election. 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  called 
for  broad  reforms,  calling  the  restraint  on 
broadcast  spending  merely  plugging  one  hole 
In  a  sieve.  Should  the  vote  t>e  against  over- 
riding, another  strategy  is  under  considera- 
tion by  senators  angered  over  the  deluge  of 
money.  That  is  to  separate  the  three  elements 
in  the  bill — the  restriction  on  broadcast 
spending,  the  equal-time  provision,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  the  networks  charge  at  a 
lower  than  the  highest  commercial  rate  for 
political  broadcasts — and  introduce  each  on 
lU  merits.  Lengthy  hearings  have  been  held 
on  all  these  proposals  and  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  spending  spree  it  is  believed 
they  have  a  good  chance  of  passage. 

This  observer  feels  compelled  to  make  one 
more  comment  on  the  late  and  unlamented 
campaign.  Theoretically,  access  to  television 
would  give  the  greatest  number  of  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  hear  candidates  for  high 
office  discuss  the  issues.  A  President  could 
limit  his  personal  appearances.  Mr.  Nixon  is. 
after  all.  President  of  all  the  people. 

Yet  again  and  again  he  rushed  into  crowds 
where  risks  were  great.  At  San  Jose  he 
Jumped  on  the  hood  of  his  auto  to  defy  hos- 
tile demonstrators.  Surely,  in  light  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  '60s.  more  restraint  was  called 
for  than  we  saw  in  Mr.  Nixon's  repeated  per- 
formance. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet) 

OVkBBmiNO   THE   PWBSIDENT 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Unless  the  White  House  can  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  campaign  spending 
bill  in  the  Senate,  the  President  faces  his 
first  open  break  with  the  House  Republican 
leadership. 

The  vetoed  bill,  establishing  strict  limits 
on  spending  for  political  radio-TV  broadcast- 
ing, comes  up  In  the  Senate  early  during  the 
lameduck  session  beginning  Nov.  16.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  overrides  the  veto, 
the  bill  goes  to  the  House — and  an  unprece- 
dented confrontation  between  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Rep.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  the  fastidi- 
ously  loyal  House  Republican  leader. 

Although  few  of  his  collea^es  are  aware 
of  It  yet.  Ford  Is  on  record  to  override.  "I 
voted  for  the  bill  when  It  passed  the  Hotise." 
Pord  told  constituents  in  his  newsletter  of 
Oct.  19.  "I  beUeve  It  Is  a  fair  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  but  I  Intend  to  vote  to  over* 
ride  the  veto." 


Probably  joining  Ford  will  be  Rep.  William 
Springer  of  Illinois,  semor  Republican  on 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  which  han- 
dled the  bill.  Springer  is  still  steaming  over 
the  curt  dismissal  by  White  House  staffers  of 
his  arguments  against  vetoing  the  bill. 

Emtx)ldened  by  Ford,  rank-and-file  Bouse 
Republicans  may  also  oppose  the  President — - 
especially  In  light  of  the  past  campaign. 
Many  return  to  Washington  convinced  that 
saturation  radio-TV  advertising  infuriates 
the  public. 

To  avoid  trouble  In  the  House,  the  White 
House  needs  to  uphold  the  veto  in  the  Sen- 
ate (where  Republican  leaders  support  it). 
But  16  Republican  senators  voted  for  the 
bin  on  Sept.  23.  and  they  may  not  be  easy 
to  turn  around. 

EOCKT    AND    ROC 

A  private  telephone  call  from  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Just  re-elected  with  his  largest- 
ever  plurality,  to  Republican  National  Chair- 
man Rogers  Morton  shortly  after  the  polls 
closed  Tuesday  night,  brought  this  quick 
agreement:  The  base  of  President  Nixon's 
political  advice  must  t>e  broadened,  and 
quickly. 

Morton  and  Rockefeller  agreed  that  the 
tight  Inner  circle  of  Mr.  Nixon's  White 
House — dominated  by  H.  R.  (Bob)  Halde- 
man — has  drastically  limited  ouulde  politi- 
cal Influence.  The  advice  Rocky  and  Rog 
want  to  get  to  Mr.  Nixon:  De-empba£lze  the 
South  for  197a. 

A  footnote:  If  the  President  specifically 
asks  Morton  to  stay  on  as  national  chair- 
man, he  will  say  yes.  If  there  Is  no  such  re- 
quest. Morton  might  quit  and  devote  full 
time  to  being  a  Maryland  congressman. 

BASaV    VCKSUS   SCOTT 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  has  heightened  pros- 
pects for  a  Senate  Republican  bloodbath 
by  privately  urging  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kan- 
sas to  try  unseating  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Senate  Minority  Leader  in 
January. 

Dole,  an  aggressively  ambitious  first- 
termer,  needs  little  encouragement.  A  strong 
backer  of  Nixon  admlnistrauon  policy,  he 
has  been  anxious  to  challenge  Scott  as  in- 
sufficiently loyal  to  the  President.  However. 
tX>le  could  scarcely  win  support  outside  the 
Goldwater  orbit  of  hardcore  conservatives. 
A  more  formidable  foe  for  Scott  would  be 
Ben.  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  who  lost 
to  Scott  last  year  and  is  undecided  about 
trying  again. 

A  footnote:  A  sure  anti-Scott  vote  van- 
ished when  Sen.  George  Murphy  was  de- 
feated in  California.  Before  the  election, 
Scott  confided  to  friends  he  would  shed  no 
tears  over  the  defeat  of  either  Murphy  or 
Sen.  Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona  (who  was  re- 
elected). 

NONPOLmCAl.   OS 

White  House  political  operatives  are  fum- 
ing that  political  innocence  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cost  the  Republican  Party 
a  previous  seat  in  Congress  Tuesday. 

They  blame  the  IRS  for  the  defeat  of  Rep. 
Martin  B.  McKneally,  an  upstate  New  York 
Republican  and  former  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  by  John  Dow.  a  left- 
of -center  ex-congressmon  who  advocates  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Red  China.  McKneally 
seemed  a  winner  until  Sept.  IS,  when  the 
IRS.  answering  a  query,  revealed  he  had  not 
filed  Income  tax  returns  from  1964  through 
1967  and  that  his  case  was  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Republican  politicians  contend  the  IRS 
should  have  kept  quiet  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, when  McKneally  could  have  resigned 
his  seat  and  a  special  election  called  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  IRS  says  that  Section  6103 
(F)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  it 
to  disclose,  when  asked,  whether  a  taxpayer 
has  filed  a  return  for  a  given  year. 


WASmNOTON 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-lntelU- 

gencer,  Oct.  15,  1970) 

A   Bad  Vvro 

A  P-t  Vieic  The  PrejMent't  veto  o/  the 
compaign  finance  reform  legislation  should 
be  overridden. 

President  Nixon,  we  were  sorry  to  read,  on 
Oct.  12  saw  fit  to  veto  the  long-debated  con- 
gressional legislation  designed  to  provide  the 
first  really  .significant  reform  of  campaign  6- 
nance  laws  in  half  a  century. 

The  bill  primarily  would  have  clamped 
long-ueeded  ceilings  on  presently  soaring 
television  and  radio  spending  by  presidential, 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  candidates, 
beginning  with  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

In  turning  thumbs  down  on  the  measure, 
the  President  contended  that  it  was  full  of 
Imperfections — that,  for  example.  It  could 
tend  to  give  celebrities  or  well-known  othce 
holders  an  advantage  against  unknown  con- 
tenders. 

Some  of  the  objections  were  clearly  vnlid. 
The  bill  admittedly  has  flaws  and  some  ol  its 
serious  problems,  such  as  enforcement,  were 
left  danghng  In  Umbo.  But  the  measure  was 
a  big  step  In  the  right  fUrecUon— -and  would 
always  have  been  subject  to  revision  and 
correction. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  which  is  too 
complicated  for  detailed  analysis  here,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  total  of  four  votes 
were  taken — two  in  each  House.  In  each  case 
support  was  voted  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  lawmakers. 

This  Is  pretty  impressive,  partlculnrh  la 
view  of  the  long  discussions  involved  and 
the  bl-partlsau  nature  of  the  approving  votes. 
Those  who  were  most  closely  involved,  and 
best  informed,  definitely  wanted  the  reform 
bill,  no  matter  what  imperfections  It  con- 
tained. 

Now.  at  least  temporarily,  the  correct l%e 
move  has  been  stymied.  Charges  that  lhe 
veto  was  politically  motivated  gain  credence 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  alternative 
suggestions  from  the  Republican  administra- 
tion— whose  money  drive  for  a  1972  victory 
already  is  in  high  gear. 

Politics  always  will  be  politics,  we  suppose, 
and  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  those  in 
power  to  Jeopardize  or  surrender  any  of  their 
power.  Yet  such  la  the  pressing  need  for  re- 
form of  runaway  campaign  spending  that  the 
Presidents  veto  may  yet  be  overridden. 

We  should  like  to  see  that  happen  in  this 
case.  In  the  long  run  it  would  be  In  tbc  best 
public  interest. 

West  VntctsiA 

NncoN     TV    ViTO    DUB    roi    RuamoN 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washiwctok. — The  Nixon  Administration 
runs  a  tight  ship  that  dissent  seldom  raises 
Its  ugly  head  in  the  inner  cotmcUs.  That 
makes  the  backstage  pulling  and  hauling 
over  the  bill  limiting  cajnpaign  spending  on 
television  and  radio  all  the  more  remarkable. 

It  went  on  until  Just  before  the  deadline 
when  the  President  had  to  act  or  let  the  bill 
become  law  without  his  signature.  Those  ar- 
guing against  a  veto  pointed  out  that  reject- 
ing the  measure  passed  by  large  majorities 
in  t>oth  houses  of  Congress  would  be  handing 
the  Democrats  a  powerful  piece  of  campaign 
ammunition  on  the  eve  of  the  Congressional 
elections. 

The  veto  message  has  all  the  credibility  of 
a  (3  bill-  An  exercise  in  obfuscatlon.  it  hard- 
ly succeeds  even  in  confusing  the  basic  Issue. 
That  was  to  try  to  curb  the  power  of  big 
money  to  determine  the  elective  process 
through  television.  As  a  sute  paper,  the  veto 
message  will  rank  with  some  of  the  noble 
words  of  Wurren  Gamellel  Harding. 

Those  working  long  and  hard  to  put  over 
this   modest    reform,    notably    the   National 
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Committee  tor  an  Effective  Congress,  believe 
the  ch«nccft  mre  gocNl  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  when  Congress  returns  after  the 
election.  Virtually  the  entire  Republican 
leadership  In  the  House  was  among  the  97 
Republicans  voting  for  the  bill  on  the  first 
go-round,  House  Mlnoii  ty  Leader  Oerald 
Ford  voted  for  It  twice.  In  light  of  this  Pord 
and  his  associates  are  asking  bow  they  can 
vote  against  overriding. 

The  veto  meiage  was  assembled  from 
everything  adverse  said  about  the  measure  in 
Senate  and  Botiae  committees  and  in  the 
debate  that  followed.  Long>tlme  specialists 
in  campaign  techniques  say  this  Is  con- 
veniently Ignored  were  the  rerutationa  of  the 
CTltlcLsm  Erom  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

The  message  stressed  two  principal  objec- 
tions. One  was  the  ImpossibUlty  of  enforcing 
a  limit  on  TV  campaign  spending.  But  the 
Federal  Communications  Commisaiona  has 
the  authority  to  require  individual  stations 
to  report  on  how  time  is  portioned  out. 
Enforcement  would  seem  to  be  a  simple 
matter. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  reform 
plugged  only  one  hole  in  a  sieve.  Hard-pressed 
candidates  would  spend  even  more  money  on 
newspaper  advertising,  billboards,  direct- 
mail  appeal  and  other  technlquM.  simply 
not  true.  Direct-mail  appeals  lose  steam  after 
the  first  or  »econd  try. 

There  was  no  question  of  the  reform  meas- 
ure restraining  television  spending  In  the 
coming  slecuon.  Delay  in  final  paseoge  in- 
sued  that  It  would  not  be  efTective,  under  the 
30-d&y  provision,  until  after  November  3.  The 
measure  provided  a  waiver  on  the  eqaal-ttm« 
requirement  so  that  candidates  of  the  two 
major  parties  could  debate  without  subject- 
ing broadcasters  to  demanda  from  fringe 
parties  for  the  same  privilege. 

If  the  veto  Is  not  overridden  or,  falling 
that,  U  a  new  reform  bill  is  not  introduced 
and  pushed  through  beginning  In  January, 
the  President  will  have  immumty  from  de- 
bate for  19T3  As  the  man  In  the  chief  execu- 
tive's chair,  the  beet-known  figure  In  political 
life,  he  would  not  want  to  share  a  smidgin  of 
hla  celebrity  with  a  Democratic  challenger, 
Mr.  Nixon  made  that  error  in  leSO  with  un- 
happy consequences  in  the  debate  with  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

In  the  Nizon  hierarchy  today  are  many 
who  came  out  of  advertising,  television  and 
professional  public  relations.  Their  role  Is 
spelled  out  In  Joe  UcOlnnla"  "The  Selling  of 
the  Prealdent  1908."  They  are  aald  to  have 
sarung  the  balance  for  a  veto  In  the  prolonged 
White  House  hassle. 

Too  much  is  involved  In  a  money  scandal 
without  parallel  In  American  political  history 
for  this  repulse  of  a  reform  long  in  the 
malEing  simply  to  be  forgotten.  Aside  from 
the  political  charges  and  counter-charges, 
several  objective  studies  have  been  made 
recently  of  television  spending  and  how  in- 
creasingly it  tends  to  put  political  office  be- 
yond the  reach  of  anyone  without  personal 
wealth  or  the  banltroll  of  contributors  wlU- 
Ing  to  buy  a  piece  of  the  candidate. 

Odc  of  the  best  was  a  report  on  campaign 
cost*  in  the  electronic  era  financed  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  recommends 
free  30-mlnut«  periods  for  major  candidatea 
broadcast  slmultaneouAly  by  all  networks 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign Broadcastera  would  be  compensated 
for  lost  revenue  either  by  tax  exemption  or 
direct  payments.  Interesting  enough.  Dean 
Burch.  now  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcationa  Commission,  was  a  memt>er  of 
the  panel  that  made  the  study. 

(Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va  >   Advertiser, 

Oct.  14.  19701 
Congress  SnorLO  Ovujtiot:  Vrro  or  Pastt 
Lntrrs  ow  TV  SPCNDmo 
President  Nlxon'a  veto  of  the  bill  passed  by 
CoDgmt  with  substantial  bipartisan  major- 


ities to  limit  radio  and  television  spending  in 
political  campaigns  has  properly  ral-sed  sharp 
criticism. 

Democratic  NaUonal  Chairman  Lawrence  P. 
CBrten  charged  the  bUl  was  vetoed  t>ecause 
it  would  have  "stopped  the  Republican 
party's  campaign  to  saturate  the  public  air- 
ways with  paid  spot  commercials." 

RusseU  D.  Hemenway.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
which  sponsored  the  measure,  suggested  that 
the  Niston  veto  represented  "a  presidential 
effort  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  his 
1973  opponent  In  open  debate." 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  help 
equalize  opportunities  of  candidates  and 
parties  by  preventing  those  with  unlimited 
means  from  gaining  a  tremendous  promotion 
value  over  those  unable  to  buy  equal  radio 
and  television  time. 

The  Importance  of  these  restrictions  lies 
not  only  In  the  ideaUstic  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  government  but  In  re- 
peated Instances  of  rich  men's  winning  elec- 
tions by  huge  expenditures. 

The  bill  was  thus  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
conversion  of  the  American  democracy  Into 
a  plutocracy.  A  government  by  rich  men, 
however.  Is  not  as  bad  aa  one  controlled  by 
rich  predatory  corporations  seeking  special 
privileges  through  lavish  campaign  con- 
tributions to  candldatea. 

Domination  of  the  government  by  big 
money  and  big  corporations  has  been  a  seri- 
ous menace  in  this  country  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Mark  Hanna  and  hts  braxen  sollctta- 
tlOQ  of  funds  In  behalf  of  WUllam  McKlnley. 

The  menace  assumed  serious  proportions 
again  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nixon  be- 
cause lie  was  a  member  of  a  law  firm  that  r^- 
resented  powerful  corporations. 

The  evidence  of  corporate  Influence  over  the 
candidates  was  strengthened  by  his  Intended- 
to-be-secret  campaign  letter  promising  the 
Wall  Street  crowd  less  rigid  regulation. 

The  support  that  Republican  candidates  re- 
ceived from  big  business  was  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  party  was  able  to  spend  »13.7 
million  for  radio  and  television  time  In  the 
1966  campaign. 

Thla  waa  more  than  double  the  Democratic 
outlay  of  M.l  mllUon. 

The  vetoed  bill  would  have  limited  each 
party's  q>ending  in  1973  to  ts.l  mimon. 

Prealdent  Nixon's  argument  in  his  veto 
message  that  the  limit  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion spending  would  prevent  many  candi- 
dates from  getting  their  mess^e  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people  was  refuted  by  another 
of  his  own  statements. 

Limiting  spending  for  rsdlo  and  television 
time,  he  said,  would  only  cause  candidates  to 
use  the  same  money^-or  mor« — on  newspaper 
ads,  billboards,  pamphlets  and  direct  rnAf\ 
that  might  even  require  a  larger  budget. 

The  only  people  these  advertising  media 
would  not  reach  would  be  those  who  can't 
read. 

Candidates  and  political  parties  should  of 
course  be  allowed  to  spend  sufficient  money 
to  get  their  message  to  the  people.  That  Is 
part  of  the  democratic  process. 

But  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  domi- 
nate public  sentiment  through  saturation 
radio  and  television  programs  that  enable 
them  to  sell  misrepresentation  through  rep- 
etition. 

And  certainly  elections  should  be  won  on 
a  basis  of  issues  and  principles  and  not  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  or  a  party  has 
to  spend. 

The  veto  should  be  overridden  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote,  jurt  as  the  bill  was  originally 
passed. 

WISCONSIN' 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Oct.  13,  1970) 

OOOD   B£.CCTI01f   BXFOmm  VCTOKB 

In  vetoing  the  toiu  that  would  taan  Mt 
stiff  spending  limdcs  on  political  radio  and 
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television  commercials,  President  Nixon 
blocked  a  step  toward  reform  for  some  rather 
dubious  reasons. 

The  hill  would  have  placed  limits  on  radio 
and  television  spending  for  all  federal  officers 
and  state  governors  and  lieutenant  governors. 
Such  coau  have  sky-rocketed.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  reports  that  radio  and  televi- 
sion spending  by  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  in  the  general  election  of 
19&6  was  M.6  million  and  Jumped  to  »11 
million  in  1964  and  to  920.4  million  In  1968. 
And  this  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  radio 
and  television  election  expenditure.  Cam- 
paigning costs  have  grown  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  many  potential  candidates, 

Nixon  said  In  hla  veto  message  that  the 
bill  failed  to  limit  overall  campaign  costs. 
True,  but  It  proposed  a  sound  beginning  to- 
ward cost  control  by  capping  the  most  ex- 
pensive methods  of  campaigning.  It  was  the 
first  meaningful  control  to  pass  Congress. 

The  president  said  that  the  bill  might  pre- 
vent unknowns  from  making  adequate  pub- 
lic contact  and  thus  give  additional  advan- 
tages to  celebrities  among  candidates.  The 
fact  is  that  undn-  present  conditions  the 
celebrities  have  had  little  trouble  raising 
huge  funds  and  so  have  had  a  tremendous 
advantage. 

The  bill,  NUon  claimed,  would  give  undue 
advantage  to  office  holders.  They  already 
have  an  advantage  because  by  virtue  of  hold- 
ing office  they  are  generally  known  to  the 
public  and  are  usually  best  able  to  raise  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  today's  splrallng 
campaign  costs. 

Democrats  naturally  claim  that  the  veto 
was  meant  to  assure  the  Republicans  con- 
tinued advantage  of  their  present  abUlty  to 
double  their  opponents  in  spades  when  it 
comes  to  raising  money.  It  la  interesting  that 
the  two  Republicans  who  pressured  the  pres- 
ident most  for  a  veto  were  those  most  con- 
cerned with  campaign  funds — Republican 
National  Chairman  Rogers  Morton  and  Sen. 
Toww  of  Texas,  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  chairman. 

The  veto  blocked  a  hopeful  step  forward  in 
election  reform.  It  should  bring  renewed 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  the  need 
for  reform  to  put  the  whole  business  up 
to  the  president  again  and  follow  It  up  with 
other  needed  reforms  to  strengthen  our  weak 
election  fund  controls. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Js  there 
further  morning  bustacss?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjoui-nment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
Uie  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Jsvits)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Bubse- 
Quently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  order  previously 
entered,  providing  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  tomorrow, 
following  diss)osition  of  the  Journal,  be 
vacated  and  that  this  order  be  entered, 
instead,  for  Wednesday  morning,  No- 
vember 18,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLE>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadce>  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  previous  order, 
providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoce) 
on  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2193,  Cal- 
endar No.  1300. 1  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unflnished  business. 
House  Joint  Resolution  264,  not  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  2  o'clock,  but  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  it  remain 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  disposition 
of  S.  2193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (S.  2193)  by  UUe.  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  and  encourage  States  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such  working 
conditions:  to  provide  for  research.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Bealth  Act  of  1870". 

CONCBESSIONAL  FINDINCS  AND  PUEPOSS 

8bc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal Injuries  and  illness  arising  out  of  work 
sltuaUons  which  result  in  death  or  disability 
impose  a  substantial  burden  upon,  and  are 
a  hindrance  to.  Interstate  commerce  in  terms 
of  reduced  production,  wage  losses,  medical 
expenses,  and  dlsabilliy  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  1b  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  to  regulate  commerce  and  to 


provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  aa  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  sale  and  healthful 
working  conditions — 

( 1 )  by  providing  for  the  development, 
promulgation,  and  effective  enforcement  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards  ap- 
plicable to   businesses   affecting   commerce: 

(3)  by  providing  for  research  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health; 

<3)  by  |«roTidlng  for  training  programs  to 
Increase  and  improve  the  skills  of  person- 
nel engaged  in  the  fleld  of  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health: 

(4)  by  more  clearly  dellneaUng  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  States  in  their  activities  related  to  oc- 
cupational safety  and   health; 

(5)  by  providing  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  identifying  their  needs  and 
responsibilities  In  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  to  develop  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  In  connection  therewith;  and 

(6)  by  providing  for  appropriate  accident 
and  health  reporting  procedures  which  will 
more  accurately  describe  the  nature  of  the 
problems  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. 

(b)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  Stales;  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  or  t>etween 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  a 
point  outside  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "x>erson"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  corpo- 
rations, business  trusts,  legal  representatives, 
or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(d)  The  terra  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(e)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  in  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects  com- 
merce. 

(f)  The  term  "occupational  safety  end 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  health- 
ful employment  and  places  of  employment. 

(g)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
bealth  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (1)  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  nationally  recognized  standards- 
producing  organization  under  procedures 
whereby  it  can  t>e  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  persons  interested  and  affected 
by  the  scope  or  provisions  of  the  standard 
have  reached  substantial  agreement  on  ita 
adoption,  (2)  waa  formulated  In  a  manner 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  diverse 
views  to  be  considered  and  (3)  has  been  des- 
ignated as  such  a  standard  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies. 

(h)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard" means  any  operative  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  presently 
In  effect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of  Congress 
in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
APi^icAaitxrr  or  this  act 

Stc.  4.  (a|  This  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
place In  a  Slate,  tb«  District  of  Odombla, 


the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  tUco,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Wake  Islaad, 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  landa  defined  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  John- 
ston Island,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulaUon. 
provide  for  Judicial  enforcement  of  this  Act 
by  the  courts  established  for  areas  in  which 
there  are  no  Federal  district  courts  having 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)(1)  Esoept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsecUon.  nothing  in  thla  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
other  Federal  law  prescribing  safety  or  health 
requirements  or  the  standarda.  rules,  or 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  such 
law.  nor  shall  this  Act  apply  to  working  con- 
ditions of  employees  with  respect  to  which 
any  Federal  agency  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary or  Lobor  exercises  statuatory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
Uons  affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

(3)  The  safety  and  health  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Act  of  June  30.  1936, 
commonly  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq).  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  (41  U-SC  351  et  aeq.l.  Public 
Law  91-64.  Act  of  August  9,  1069  (40  U  S  C. 
3331.  Public  Law  85-742,  Act  Of  August  23. 
1963  (33  use.  941).  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  ( 20 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.)  are  superseded  on  the 
effective  date  of  corresponding  standards. 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. Standards  issued  under  the  laws  listed 
In  this  paragraph  and  In  effect  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  occupational  safety  and  bealth  stand- 
ards issued  under  this  Act. 

(31  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  years 
alter  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report  to 
the  Congrees  bis  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
to  achieve  coordination  t>etween  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  relating  to  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  in  any  manner  affect  any 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
llabuiues  of  employers  and  emplo>-ees  under 
any  law  with  respect  to  injuries,  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of.  or  in  ihe 
course  of,  employment. 

Dimes  or  EMPLOYcas  and  ntPtorcas 
Sec.  6.  (at  Each  employer — 

(1)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment  free 
from  recognized  hazards  so  as  to  provide  sale 
and  healthful  working  conditions,  and 

(2)  shall,  except  as  provided  in  section  16, 
comply  with  occupational  safety  and  health 
standard.*;,  and  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  employee  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  16,  comply  with  occupu- 
tlonal  safety  and  health  standards  and  all 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  bis 
own   actions   and   conduct. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFFTT  AND  HEALTH  STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  la)  Without  regard  to  chapter  5 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  or  to  the  other 
subsections  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  ending  two  years  after  such  date,  by 
rule  promulgate  as  an  ttccupetlonal  safpty 
or  health  standard  any  national  con5ens\is 
standard,  and  any  established  Federal  stand- 
ard, unless  he  determines  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  standard  would  not  result  In 
Improved  safety  or  heidth  for  spedflt^Ily 
designated  employees.  la  the  event  of  con- 
flict among  any  such  standards,  the  Secre- 
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t«ry  shAlJ  promulgate  the  standard  which 
assures  the  greatest  protection  of  the  safety 
or  health  of  the  affected  employees  During 
such  period  he  may  alao  by  rule,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  Utle  S,  United 
States  Code,  promulgate  any  standard 
adopted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  a  nauonaily  recognized  standarda- 
productng  organization  by  other  than  a  con- 
sensus method. 

(b>  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promulgftte, 
modify,  or  revoke  any  occupstloual  safety  or 
healtli  standard  In  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the  basis 
of  Information  submitted  to  him  In  writing 
by  an  Interested  person,  a  representative  of 
any  organization  of  employers  or  employees, 
a  nationally  recognized  standards-producing 
organisation,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  National  Ii\stltu[e 
for  Occupauonal  Health  and  Safety,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision,  or  on  the  basis  of 
Information  developed  by  the  Secretary  or 
otherwise  available  to  him.  determines  that 
a  rule  ahould  be  promulgated  In  order  to 
serve  the  objective  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  requeat  the  recommendations  of  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  section 
7  of  this  Act-  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
such  an  advisory  conunlttee  with  any  pro- 
posals of  his  own  or  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  together 
with  all  pertinent  factual  Information  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  otherwise 
available.  Including  research,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments.  An  advisory  committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  its  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  rule  to  be  promulgated 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  its  ap- 
pointment or  within  such  longer  or  shorter 
period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  In  no  event  for  a  period  which  is 
longer  than  two  htmdred  and  seventy  day^. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  proposed 
rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  revoking 
an  occupational  safety  or  health  standard 
m  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  aiTord  In- 
terested persons  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
publication  to  submit  written  data  or  com- 
ments. Where  an  advisory  committee  Is  ap- 
pointed and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  rule  should  be  issued,  he  shall  publish 
the  proposed  rule  within  sixty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations  or  the  expiration  of  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
submission. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  comments  under  paragraph 
(2».  any  interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Secretary  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed rule,  stating  the  grounds  therefor  and 
requesting  a  public  hearing  on  such  ob- 
jections. Within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
day  for  filing  such  objections,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  specifying  the  occupational  safety  or 
health  standard  to  which  objections  have 
been  filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  and 
specifying  a  Ume  and  place  for  such  hearing. 

(«1  Within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  comment,'*  under  paragraph 
(2).  or  within  sixty  days  after  the  completion 
of  any  bearing  held  under  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  rule  promulgat- 
ing, modifying,  or  revoking  an  occupational 
safety  or  health  standard  or  make  a  deterroi- 
naUon  that  a  rule  should  not  be  issued.  Such 
a  rule  may  contain  a  provision  delaying 
iu  effective  date  for  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary determineo  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  affected  employers  and  employees 
will  be  Informed  of  the  existence  of  the 
standard  and  of  Its  terms  and  that  em- 
ployers affected  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
famlllartze  themselves  and  their  employees 
with  the  existence  of  the  requirements  of 
the  standard. 


(51  The  Secretary,  in  promulgating  stand- 
ards under  thia  subaecuon.  shall  set  the 
standard  which  most  adequately  and  feasi- 
bly assures,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
evidence,  that  no  employee  will  suffer  any 
Impairment  of  health  or  functional  capac- 
ity, or  diminished  life  expectancy  even  if 
such  employee  has  regular  exposure  to  the 
hazard  dealt  with  by  such  standard  for  the 
period  of  his  working  life.  Development  of 
such  standards  shall  be  based  upon  research, 
demonstrations,  experiments,  and  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  health  and  safety  protection  for  the  em- 
ployee, other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  scientific  data  In  the  field, 
the  feasibility  of  the  standards,  and  experi- 
ence gained  under  this  and  other  health  and 
safety  laws.  Whenever  practicable,  the  stand- 
ard promulgated  shall  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  objective  criteria  and  of  the  performance 
desired. 

(6)  Any  standard  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  prescribe  the  use  of  labels 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  warning  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  employees  are  ap- 
prised of  all  hazards  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, relevant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
emergency  treatment,  and  proper  conditions 
and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  exposure. 
Where  appropriate,  such  standard  shall  also 
prescribe  suitable  protective  equipment  and 
control  or  technological  procediu-es  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  ouch  hazards  and 
shall  provide  for  monitoring  or  measuring 
employee  exposure  at  such  locations  and 
intervals,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  employees. 
In  addition,  where  appropriate,  any  such 
standard  shall  prescribe  the  type  and  fre- 
quency of  medical  examinations  or  other 
testa  which  shall  be  made  available,  by  the 
employer  or  at  his  cost,  to  employees  exposed 
to  such  hazards  In  order  to  most  effectively 
determine  whether  the  health  of  such  em- 
ployees Is  adversely  affected  by  such  exposure. 
In  the  event  such  medical  examinations  are 
in  the  nature  of  research,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, such  examinations  may  be  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  results  of  such  ex- 
aminations or  tests  shall  be  furnished  only  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  employee,  to  his  physician.  The  Sec- 
retary. In  consultauon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  by  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  make  appropriate 
modifications  in  the  foregoing  requirements 
relating  to  the  use  of  labels  or  other  forms 
of  warning,  monitoring  or  measuring,  and 
medical  examinations,  as  may  be  warranted 
by  experience,  information,  or  medical  or 
technological  developments  acquired  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  of  the  relevant 
standard. 

<c)  ( I)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  chapter  5. 
title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  for  an  emergency 
temporary  standard  to  take  immediate  elTect 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  If 
he  determines  (A)  that  employees  are  ex- 
posed to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances or  agents  determined  to  be  toxic  or 
physically  harmful  or  from  new  hazards,  and 
(Bi  that  such  emergency  standard  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  employees  from  such  danger. 
<2)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3>  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence a  proceeding  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  this  Act.  and  the  standard  as 
published  shall  also  serve  as  a  proposed  rule 
for  the  proceeding.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  sUndard  under  this  paragraph  no 


)at«r  than  six  months  after  publication  of 
the  emergency  standard  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  rule  or  order  for  a  vari- 
ance from  a  standard  promulgated  under 
this  section.  Affected  employees  shall  be 
given  notice  of  each  such  application  and  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  such  rule  or  order  If  he 
determines  on  the  record,  after  opportunity 
for  an  inspection  where  appropriate  and  a 
hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the  variance 
has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  conditions,  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  processes 
used  or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an  employer 
will  provide  employment  and  places  of  em- 
ployment to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe 
and  healthful  as  those  which  would  pr«vall 
U  he  complied  with  the  standard.  The  rule 
or  order  so  Issued  shall  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the 
practices,  means,  methods,  iterations,  and 
processes  which  he  must  adopt  and  utilize  to 
the  extent  they  differ  from  the  standard  in 
question.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  revoked  upon  application  by  an  em- 
ployer, employees,  or  by  the  Secretary  on  his 
own  motion.  In  the  manner  prescribed  for  its 
Issuance  under  this  subsection  at  any  time 
after  six  months  from  its  issuance. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order  or  deci- 
sion, grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
time,  or  comprocnises.  mitigates,  or  settles 
any  penalty  Essesssed  under  this  Act.  he  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
action  which  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(f)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  standard  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
day  after  such  standard  is  promulgated  file 
a  petition  challenging  the  validity  of  such 
standard  »-ith  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  standard. 
A  copy  of  the  peUtlon  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  fUing  of  such  petition  shall 
not,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  standard. 

aohinistratton:  advisoit  combcittees 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  such  agency,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  accept 
and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  agency  of  such  Slate  or  subdi- 
vision with  reimbursement;  and 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3100  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
conunlttees  to  recommend  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  under  section 
6<b)  of  this  Act.  Each  such  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
members  and  shall  Include  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  may  include 
among  Its  members  an  equal  number  of 
persons  qualified  by  experience  and  affllla-  ' 
tlon  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  em- 
ployers Involved,  and  of  persons  similarly 
qualified  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the 
workers  Involved,  as  well  as  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives of  health  and  safety  agencies  of 
the  States,  and  such  other  persons  who  are 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to 
make  a  useful  contHbutlon  to  the  work  of 
the  committee,  Including  one  or  more  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  professional  organizations  oT 
technicians  or  professionals  specializing  In 
occupational  safety  or  health,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  nationally  recognized 
standards  producing  organizations,  but  the 
number  of  persons  so  appointed  to  any  ad- 
visory committee  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber appointed  to  such  committee  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  and  State  agencies.- 
Persons  appointed  to  advisory  committees 
from  private  life  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not  in  excess 
of  the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-ia  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
All  members  of  advisory  committees  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  T^e  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
any  State  which  is  the  employer  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  is  a  representative 
of  the  health  or  safety  agency  oT  that  State, 
a  reimbursement  sufHclent  to  cover  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  State  resulting  from  the  serv- 
ice of  such  representative  on  the  committee. 
No  member  of  the  committee  (other  tJian 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees) 
shall  have  an  economic  Interest  in  any  pro- 
posed rule. 

(cMl)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"), 
The  Commit  tife  shall  consist  of  twenty  mem- 
bers appointed  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appolntment£  In  the  competitive  service 
and  composed  equally  of  representatives  of 
management,  labor,  occupational  safety  and 
occupational  health  professions,  and  of  the 
public.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  except  for  occupa- 
tional health  representatives  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  public  members  as  Chairman. 
The  members  shall  be  selected  upon  the  basis 
of  their  experience  and  competence  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  a 
transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
not  in  excess  of  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for 
QS-ia  under  secUon  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  All  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  tor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  necessary  expenses  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

<4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Conunlttee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  it£ 
business. 

INSPECTIONS,  IWC9TIOATIONS,  AND 
BECOROKESPIRO 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  or  any  au- 
thorized representative,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge,  is  authorized^ 

( 1 )  to  enter  upon  at  reasonable  times  any 
place  of  employment  where  work  Le  per- 
formed to  which  this  Act  applies;   and 

(2)  to  inspect  and  investigate  during 
regular  working  hours  and  at  other  reason- 
able times,  and  within  reasonable  limits  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  place  of 
employment  and  alt  pertinent  condltiona. 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  device*. 
equipment,   and   materials   therein,    and  to 


question  privately  any  such  employer, 
owner,  operator,  agent  or  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  (relating 
to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
September  16,  1914  (15  U.6.C.  49.  50).  are 
hereby  mode  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any 
officers   designated   by   him. 

(c)(!)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep 
and  preserve,  and  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  such  records  regarding 
his  activities  relating  to  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  for 
developing  Information  regarding  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  occupational  accidents 
and  illnesses.  Such  regulations  may  in- 
clude provisions  requiring  employers  to  con- 
duct periodic  inspections  to  determine  their 
own  state  of  compliance  with  this  Act  or 
with  applicable  standards,  regulations,  and 
orders,  and  to  ccrufy  the  results  of  such  in- 
fections to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  Issue  regulations  requiring  that 
employers,  through  posting  of  notices  or 
other  appropriate  means,  keep  their  em- 
plo)-ee&  Informed  of  their  protections  and 
obligations  under  this  Act.  Including  the 
provisions  of  applicable  standards. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  requiring  em- 
ployers to  maintain  accurate  records  of,  and 
to  make  periodic  reports  on,  all  work-related 
deaths.  Injuries  and  Illnesses.  The  Secretary 
shall  compile  accurate  statistics  on  work 
injuries  and  Illnesses  which  shall  include  all 
disabling,  serious,  or  significant  injuries  and 
Illnesses,  whether  or  not  involving  loss  of 
time  from  work. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  issue  regulations  requiring  employers 
to  maintain  accurate  records  of  employee  ex- 
posures to  potentially  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents  which  are  required 
to  be  monitored  or  measured  under  section  0 
or  18.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  em- 
ployees or  their  representatives  with  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  such  monitoring  cw 
measuring,  and  to  have  access  to  the  records 
thereof.  Such  regulations  shal'.  also  make  ap- 
propriate provision  for  each  employee  or 
former  employee  to  have  access  to  such  rec- 
ords as  will  Indicate  his  own  exposure  to  po- 
tentially toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical 
agent£.  Each  employer  shall  promptly  notify 
any  employee  who  has  been  or  Is  being  ex- 
posed to  toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical 
agents  in  concentrations  or  at  levels  which 
exceed  those  prescribed  by  an  applicable  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standard  pro- 
mulgated \mder  section  6,  and  shall  in- 
form any  employee  who  is  being  thus  ex- 
posed of  the  corrective  action  being  taken. 

(d)  Any  information  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  -mder  tills  Act  shall  be  obtained 
with  a  minimum  burden  upon  employers,  es- 
pecially those  operating  small  bu&lnessea.  To 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  unneces.<»ary 
duplication  of  efforts  by  employers  In  record- 
ing or  reporting  information  shall  be  reduced. 

(e)  Subject  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  a  representative  of  the  employer 
and  a  representative  authorized  by  his  em- 
ployees shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  during  the  physical  inspec- 
tion of  any  workplace  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  inspection. 
Where  there  is  no  authorized  employee  rep- 
resentative the  Secretary  or  his  atithorlzed 


representative  shall  consult  with  a  reason- 
able number  of  employees  concerning  mat- 
ters of  health  and  --afety  In  the  workplace. 

(f)  (I)  Any  employees  or  representative  of 
employees  who  believe  that  a  violation  of  a 
safety  or  health  standard  exists  that  threat- 
ens physical  barm,  or  that  an  imminent  dan- 
ger exists,  may  request  an  inspection  by  giv- 
ing notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorlz(*d 
representative  of  such  violation  or  danger. 
Any  such  notice  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  particularity 
the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  employees  or  representative  of 
employees,  except  that,  upon  the  request  of 
the  person  giving  such  notice,  his  name  and 
the  names  of  individual  employees  referred 
to  therein  shall  not  appear  on  any  record 
published.  releB/>ed,  or  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  If  upon 
receipt  of  such  notification  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  such  violation  or  danger  exists,  he 
shall  make  a  special  Inspection  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  determine  If  such  vio- 
lations or  danger  exist,  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  a  violation  or  danger  exists  he 
shall  notify  in  writing  the  employees  or  rep- 
resentatave  of  the  employees  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

(3)  Prior  to  or  during  any  Inspection  of 
a  workplace,  any  employees  or  representa- 
tive of  employees  emf>loyed  in  such  work- 
place may  notify  the  Secretary  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  inspection,  in  writing,  of  any 
vlolatitui  of  this  Act  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  exists  In  such  workplace.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  the  completion  of  the  in- 
spection, furnish  any  such  employees  or  rep- 
resentative with  a  written  explanation  of  any 
failure  to  issue  a  citation  with  respect  to  any 
such  alleged  violation.  Tlie  Secretary  shall 
also,  by  regulation,  esteblish  procedures  for 
Informal  review  of  any  refusal  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  citation 
with  respect  to  any  such  violation  and  shall 
furnish  the  employees  or  representative  of 
employees  requesting  such  review  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  Secretary's 
final  disposition  of  the  case. 

(gl  The  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  com- 
pile, analyze,  and  publish,  eltJier  in  stmi- 
mary  or  detailed  form,  all  reports  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  under  this  section. 
crrATioNs  Foa  violations 

Sec.  9.  (a)  If.  upon  inspection  or  Inves- 
tigation, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  an  employer  has 
violated  a  requirement  of  sections  5,  6(d), 
S(c).  18,  or  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  one  of  those  sections, 
he  shall  Issue  forthwith  a  citation  to  the 
employer.  Each  citation  shall  be  i&  writing, 
and  shall  describe  with  particularity  the  na- 
ture of  the  violation,  including  a  reference 
to  the  provision  of  the  Act,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  alleged  to  have  been  violated.  In 
addition,  the  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  procedures  for  the 
issuance  of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  citation  with 
respect  to  de  minimus  vlolauons  which  have 
no  direct  or  immediate  relationship  to  safe- 
ty or  health. 

(b)  Each  citation  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  copy  or  copies  thereof,  shall  be 
prominently  posted,  as  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  In  the  citation 
occurred. 

pKoccDtraxs  roa  ixroitccarENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If.  after  an  inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  issues  a  citation 
under  section  9(a).  he  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  termination  of  such 
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inspection  or  InvestlgftUon.  ngtlfy  the  em- 
ployer by  certlfled  mall  of  the  penalty,  it 
any.  proposed  to  be  assessed  under  aectton 
14  and  th&t  the  employet  has  fifteen  working 
days  within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary 
that  be  wishes  to  contest  the  citation  or  pro- 
posed assessment  of  penalty.  If,  within  fif- 
teen working  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  Issued  by  the  Secretary  the  employer 
fulls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends 
to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed  assess- 
meat  of  penalty,  and  no  notice  is  filed  by 
an  employee  or  representative  of  emplyees 
under  subsection  (c>.  the  citation  and  the 
assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be  final  as  to 
the  employer  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court  or  agency,  and  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  deemed  s  final  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  lc>  ■ 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  vio- 
lation for  which  a  cltsiion  has  been  issued 
within  the  period  permitted  lor  its  correc- 
tion (Which  period  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  termination  of  any  review  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  initiated  by  the  em- 
ployer in  good  faith  and  not  solely  for  delay 
or  avoidance  of  penalties),  or  has  failed  to 
comply  with  an  order  issued  under  section 
11  lb),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  certified  mail  of  such  failure  and 
of  the  penalty  proposed  to  be  assessed  under 
section  14  by  reason  ol  such  failure,  and 
that  the  employer  has  fifteen  working  dayii 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
wishes  to  contest  the  Secretary's  notification 
or  the  proposed  assessment  of  penalty.  If 
within  fifteen  working  davs  trom  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
the  employer  fsils  to  notify  the  SecretAry 
that  he  intends  to  contest  the  notification 
or  proposed  assessment  of  penalty,  the  notifi- 
cation and  assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court 
or  agency,  and  for  purposes  of  subsection 
4ei  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  isaued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection   io. 

(c)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  contest  a  citation  Issued 
under  section  Dta)  or  notification  issued 
under  section  10(b).  or  a  proposed  assess- 
ment of  penalty  issued  under  section  10  (a) 
or  (b>,  or  If,  within  fifteen  working  days  or 
the  Issuance  of  a  citation  under  section 
9ia).  any  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees files  a  notice  with  the  Secretary 
alleging  that  he  believes  the  period  of  time 
fixed  In  the  citation  for  the  abatement  of 
the  violation  Is  unrea.'^onable.  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  fin 
accordance  wth  section  S54  of  title  5.  Uniteft 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (31  of  such  section),  and  shall  issue 
an  order,  based  on  findings  of  fact,  confirm- 
ing, denying,  or  modifying  the  clUtlon  or 
assessment  of  penalty,  or.  If  he  determines 
the  employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  violation 
within  the  period  fixed  In  the  citation,  shall 
Ifsue  such  orders,  based  on  findings  of  fact, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  correction  of  the 
violauon  for  which  the  citation  was  Issued. 
and  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  any 
penalty  under  section  14.  The  Secretary  shall 
give  the  employer,  or  any  other  person  who 
has  filed  a  notice  under  this  subsection,  the 
information  required  by  section  6S4(b)  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  at  least  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  hearing  Upon  a  showlrtg  by 
an  employer  of  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  abatement  requirements  of  a  cita- 
tion, and  that  atatement  has  not  been  com- 
pleted because  of  factors  beyond  his  reason- 
able control,  the  Secretary,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  shall  issue  an  order  afi^rmlng  or 
modifying  the  abatement  requirements  tn 
such  citation.  The  rules  of  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  af- 
fected employees  or  representatives  of  af- 
fected employees  an  opportunity  to  partici- 


pate   as    parties    to    hearings     under    thla 
subsection. 

(d)  Except  m  the  case  of  an  order  which 
has  tiecome  final  under  section  10  (a)  or  (b) , 
any  person  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by 
a  final  order  of  the  Secretary  issued  under 
subsection  (Cf  or  subsection  (f)  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  in  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
violation  la  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  its  principal  office,  or  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  by  filing  in  such  court  within 
sixty  days  following  the  service  of  such  order 
a  written  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmuted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2113  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein,  and  shall  have  pow- 
er to  grant  to  the  petitioner  or  the  Secretary 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
it  deems  just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
proceedings  set  forth  in  such  record  a  decree 
amrmlng.  modifying,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
and  enforcing  the  same  to  the  extent  that 
such  order  is  affirmed  or  modified.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not.  unless  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  ot  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  shall  be  excused  because 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party  shall  apply 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  faci-s.  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  filed,  and  he  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  sup- 
ported by  substnntla]  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  his  recommendations,  if  any.  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It. 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  Petitions 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  heard 
expeditiously. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  petition  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  violation  occurred  or  where  the 
employer  has  Its  principal  office,  for  a  decree 
enforcing  his  order,  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (dj  shall  govern  such  proceedings 
to  the  extent  applicable.  If  no  petition  for 
review,  aa  provided  in  subsection  (d).  Is  filed 
within  sixty  days  after  service  of  the  Secre- 
tary's order,  the  Secretary's  findings  of 
fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusl  ve  tn 
connection  with  any  petition  for  enforce- 
ment, which  is  filed  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  perlod. 
In  any  such  case,  as  well  as  In  the  case  of  a 
noncontested  citation  or  notification  by  the 
Secretary  which  has  become  a  final  order  of 
the  Secretary  under  subeectlon  (a>   or  (b) 


of  this  section,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  shall  forth- 
with enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  ot 
such  decree  to  the  Secretary  and  the  em- 
ployer named  In  the  petition.  In  any  con- 
tempt proceeding  brought  to  enforce  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  appeals  entered  pursuant  to  this 
sutjsectlon  or  subsection  (d).  the  court  of 
appeals  may  impose  the  penaltiee  provided 
In  section  14.  in  addition  to  invoking  any 
other  available  remedies. 

(f)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In  any  oth- 
er way  discriminate  against  an  employee  be- 
cause of  the  exercise  by  such  employee  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  others  of  any  right  af- 
forded by  this  Act.  including  action  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  employee  exposure  to 
hazardous  substances,  or  for  leaving  a  work- 
place upon  the  order  of  the  SecreUry  or  a 
district  court  Issued  pursuant  to  section  11. 
Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion may.  within  thirty  days  after  such  vio- 
lation occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
review  of  such  alleged  discrimination  A 
copy  of  the  application  shall  be  sent  to  such 
person  who  shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be  made 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  Investigation 
Shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party  to  enable 
the  parties  to  present  Information  relating 
to  such  alleged  violation.  The  parties  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  fball  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  make  'Indlngs  of  fac. 
If  he  finds  that  such  alleged  violation  did  oc- 
cur, he  shall  Issue  a  decision,  incorporating 
an  order  therein,  requiring  the  person  com- 
mitting such  violation  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  ol 
the  employee  to  his  former  position  with 
back  pay.  If  be  finds  that  there  was  no  such 
violation  he  shall  Issue  an  order  denytncr 
the  application,  incorporating  his  finding? 
therein.  Judicial  review  or  enforcement  of  the 
Secretary's  order  may  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  provided  In  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section. 

PROccDuaes  to  countbbact  immikent  dai*cfic^ 
Sec.  U.  (a)  If.  upon  inspection  or  Inves- 
tigation of  a  place  of  employment,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  imminent  danger  ex- 
ists In  such  place  of  employment,  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  Imminent  danger  exists  ot  where  the 
employer  has  its  principal  office  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  Injunction  re- 
quiring such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid,  correct  or  remove  such 
Imminent  danger  and  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment or  presence  of  any  Individual  in 
locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
Imminent  danger  exists  except  Individuals 
whose  presence  Is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct, 
or  remove  such  Imminent  danger  or  to  main- 
tain the  capacity  of  a  continuous  process  op- 
eration to  restart  without  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  operations,  or  where  a  cessation  of  op- 
erations Is  necessary,  to  permit  such  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner.  An 
action  may  be  brought  under  this  subsection 
while  an  order  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  Is  in  effect.  As  used  In  this  section 
the  term  "imminent  danger"  means  a  condi- 
tion or  practice  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  before  such  condition  or  practice  can 
be  abated, 
(b)   u  the  Secretary  determliiM  that  the 
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imminence  of  a  danger  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  is  such  that  immediate  action  is 
necessary,  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  time,  In  light  of  the 
nature  and  imminence  of  the  danger,  to  seek 
and  obtain  a  temporary  restraining  order  or 
Injunction  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such 
Imminent  danger  and  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment or  presence  of  any  Individual  in 
locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
imminent  danger  exl.sts.  except  individuals 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct, 
or  remove  such  imminent  danger,  or  to  main- 
tain the  capacity  of  a  continuous  process 
operation  to  restart  without  a  complete  ces- 
sation of  operations,  or  where  a  cessation  of 
operations  is  necessary,  to  permit  such  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  safe  and  orderly  man- 
ner. Such  order  may  remain  in  effect  for  not 
more  than  seventy-two  hours  from  the  time 
of  iw  issuance.  If  the  Secretary  delegates  his 
authority  to  issue  orders  under  this  sutisec- 
tlon.  he  shall  provide  that  such  order  may 
not  be  Issued  until  the  concurrence  of  an 
appropriate  regional  Labor  Department  offi- 
cial la  first  obtained.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  provide  appropriate  procedures 
whereby  an  employer  may  obtain  expeditious 
Informal  reconsideration  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  any  order  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  or  caprici- 
ously fails  to  issue  an  order  or  seek  relief  un- 
der this  section,  any  employee  who  may  be 
injured  by  reason  of  such  failure,  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  such  employees,  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  Secretary  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  imminent  danger  is  alleged  to  exist  or  tne 
employer  has  Its  principal  office,  or  for  the 
District  of  Coiumblo.  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  Secretary  to  Issue  such  an  or- 
der and  for  such  further  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

REimxSEMTATION    IN    Clvn.    LITIGATION 

Sec.  12.  Except  as  provided  In  section  618(81 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  In  any  civil  litigation 
brought  under  this  Act  but  all  such  litiga- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

CONrK»«HTIALITT   Of  TaADE  BECBCTS 

Sec.  13.  Alt  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  hla 
representative  in  connection  with  any  In- 
spection or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  I8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  shall  t>c  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  Information  may  be  disclosed 
to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned  with 
carrying  out  thla  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  imder  this  Act.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding the  Secretary  or  the  court  shall  issue 
Buch  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  trade  secrets. 

PENALTtKB 

Sbc.  14,  (a)  Any  employer  who  violates  any 
standard  promulgated  under  section  6,  or  the 
requirements  of  section  6(d).  8(c).  IB,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
one  of  those  sections,  and  who  has  received 
a  citation  therefor,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (1,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Any  employer  who  falls  to  correct 
a  vloUUon  for  which  a  citation  has  been 
issued  under  section  9(a)  within  the  period 
permitted  for  its  correction  (which  period 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  termination 
of  any  review  proceedings  under  section  10 
initiated  by  the  employer  In  good  faith  and 
not  solely  for  delay  or  avoidance  of  penal- 
ties), or  who  falls  to  comply  with  an  order 


issued  under  section  11  (b),  shall  be 
a  civil  penalty  for  not  more  than  Vl.OOO  for 
each  day  durii^  which  such  failure  or  viola- 
tion continues. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  compromise,  miti- 
gate, or  settle  any  claim  for  clvU  penalties.  In 
assessing  the  penalty  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged,  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  to 
the  history  of  previous  violations,  and  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  employer. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard  promulgated  under  section  0, 
or  the  requirements  of  sections  6(d),  8<c), 
18.  or  of  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  one  of  those  sections,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both;  except 
that  If  the  conviction  is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  such  per- 
son, punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  azo.OOO  or  by  imprlaonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  without  authority  from  the  Secretary  or 
his  designees,  shall,  upou  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

<et  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  cerliflcatlon  In 
any  appllcaiiou.  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

If)  Section  1114  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  investi- 
gations, or  inspections  under  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  assigned  to  perform  Investigative,  in- 
spection, or  law  enforcement  functions". 

VAalATIONS.    TOLERANCES,    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  allowing  reasonable 
variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and 
from  any  or  all  provisions  of  this  Act  as  be 
may  find  necessary  and  proper  to  avoid  seri- 
ous Impairment  of  the  national  defense. 
Action  under  this  section  shall  not  be  In 
effect  for  more  than  six  months  without 
notification  to  affected  employees  and  an 
opportunity  being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

STATS    JURtSOtCnON    AMD    STATS    PtJlNS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent under  State  law  over  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  Issue  with  respect  to  which 
no  standard  Is  In  effect  under  section  6. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  deslrea 
to  assure  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  In  such  State  of  occupa- 
to  any  occupational  safety  or  health  issue 
uonal  safety  and  health  standards  relating 
with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  standard 
has  been  promulgated  under  section  6  shall 
submit  a  State  plan  for  the  development  of 
such  standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b). 
or  any  modification  thereof,  If  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

( 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
to  be  responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  sUndards 
relating  to  one  or  mwe  safety  or  health 
issues,  which  standards  (and  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  standards  are  at  least  aa 
effective  In  providing  safe  and  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment  as 
the  standards  promulgated  under  section  fl 
which  relate  to  the  same  issues. 


(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  places  of  employment  subject 
to  the  plan  which  is  at  least  as  effective  as 
that  provided  in  section  8  (a),  (c),  (d)  and 
(e),  and  includes  a  prohibition  on  advance 
notice  of  Inspections, 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  wUl  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(6)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  Will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

|6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  tliac 
such  State  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law,  establUh  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  eomprehen.'slve  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  over  which  It  has  juris- 
diction, which  program  shall  tie  as  effective 
as  the  standards  contained  in  the  approved 
plan. 

(7)  requires  employera  in  the  State  to 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  plan 
were  not  In  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  tn  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  a  plan 
submitted  under  this  section,  he  shall  afford 
the  State  subnnltting  the  plan,  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(ei  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  <b).  he 
may,  hut  shall  not  be  required  to.  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  8.  9.  lb,  and  14 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6.  for  the  period 
specified  in  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  atiove 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  tci  are  t)cing 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  mich  a  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  under  sut>section  ici. 
Upon  making  the  determination  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  ol 
section  6(a)(2)  and  (b),  8  (except  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  subsection  <f)  of  this 
section).  9,  10.  and  14,  and  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  issues  covered  under  the 
plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  atxive  provisions  in  any  pro- 
ceeding commenced  under  section  9  or  10 
before  the  date  of  a  determination  under  th's 
subsection. 

it)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  baalR  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion la  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  tn  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan,  he  shall  notify  the 
State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the 
State  may  retain  Jurisdiction  m  any  case 
commenced  t>efore  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  in  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the 
plan  whenever  the  Issues  Involved  do  not  re- 
late to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan. 

Ig)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  ^peala  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  la  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  oX 
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the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upcm  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  de- 
ciaioa  complained  of  was  issued  as  provided 
In  section  3U2  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  SUte 
plan  or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  a 
plan  to  be  arbitrary  and  caprtcloos,  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certtfleatlon  as  proTlded  In  section  1364  of 
tUle  2S.  United  States  Code 
prDESAi.      ACEircY      SArrrr      pRociuatfs      and 

acSPON  KIBnjTtCS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  eatahUsh 
and  malQt&ln  an  efTectUe  and  comprehensive 
occupational  safety  and  health  program 
which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall,  after  consultation  with 
representatives   of    the   employees   thereof — - 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consustent  with 
the  standards  set  nnder  section  €; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasooAbly  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

<3^  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional »ccldeot£  and  Illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

<4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  Che  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content 
of  records  kept  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3); 
and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  occupational  acctdeuts  and 
injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under  this 
section.  Such  reporu  shall  Include  any  report 
submitted  under  section  7902<e)  (2)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  Che  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  a  summary  or  digest  ol  reports 
submitted  to  him  under  subsection  (a)(4) 
of  this  section,  together  with  his  evaluation 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports. 

(e>  Section  7903rcMn  of  title  &.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting  after 
•agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganizations representing  employees". 

(dl  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  rec- 
ords and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a>  (3)  and 
(5)  of  this  section  unless  those  records  and 
reports  are  speciflcally  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  such 
information  as  will  not  Jeopardize  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy. 

RESEARCH,    TRUNIKC.    AKB    RrLiTEO    ACTlVrmS 

Sec.  18,  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Beaith. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultaUon 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  or 
agencies.  shaU  conduct,  either  directly  or  by 
way  of  grant  or  contract,  research,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  relating  to  occu- 
pational safety  and  bealtn.  including  studies 
of  psychological  factors  involved  and  the 
development  of  Innovative  methods,  tech- 
niques, nud  approaches  for  dealing  with  ex- 
liiring  or  anticipated  occupational  safety  and 
iieulLh  problems. 

<3)  The  SecreUry  of  Beaith.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  be  responsible  for  produc- 
ing criteria  upon  which  the  Secretary  may 
formulate  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  under  this  Act,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  consult  with  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  develop  speclilc  plans  for  such  re- 
search., demonstrations,  and  experiments  as 
are  necessary  to  produce  such  criteria.  The 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demon- 
Etratlons.  and  erpcrlments  and  any  other 
Information  available  to  him,  shall  develop 
such  criteria  which  if  applied  will  assure 
that  no  employee  will  suffer  Impaired  health 
or  functional  capacities,  or  diminished  life 
expectancy  as  a  result  of  his  work  experience. 
(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  tn  order  to  comply  with  his  re- 
sponalbllllles  under  paragraph  (2)  and  In 
order  to  develop  needed  Information  regard- 
ing potentially  toxic  substances  or  harmful 
physical  agents,  may  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  employers  to  measure,  record,  and 
make  reports  on  the  exposure  of  employees  to 
substances  or  physical  agents  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rea- 
sonably believes  may  endanger  the  health  or 
Biifety  of  employees.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  also  Is  authorized 
to  establish  etich  programs  of  medical  ex- 
aminations and  tests  as  may  be  necessary  for 
determining  the  incidence  of  occupational 
Illnesses  and  the  suscBpUblllty  of  employees 
to  such  illnesses.  Nothing  In  this  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorise  or  require  medical  examination. 
Immunisation,  or  treatment  for  those  who 
object  thereto  on  religious  grounds,  except 
where  such  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  or  safety  of  others.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  employer  who  Is  required  to 
measure  and  record  exposure  of  employees 
to  substances  or  physical  agents  as  provided 
under  this  stibsecUon,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  furnish 
full  financial  or  other  assistance  to  such  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  ad- 
ditional expense  incurred  by  him  In  carrying 
out  the  measuring  and  recording  as  provided 
in  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  month* 
of  ezuujtment  of  this  Act.  and  thereafter 
maintain  at  least  annually,  a  list  of  all  sub- 
stances used  or  found  in  the  workplace  and 
known  to  be  potentially  toxic  and  the  con- 
centrations at  which  such  toxicity  is  known 
to  occur.  Be  aholl  determine  foUowlng  a 
written  request  by  any  employer  or  author- 
ized r^resentatlve  of  employees,  specifying 
with  reaaonahle  particularity  the  grounds  on 
which  the  request  is  mode,  whether  any  sub- 
stance normaUy  found  in  the  place  of  em- 
ployment has  potentloUy  toxic  effects  In  such 
concentrations  as  used  or  found;  and  shall 
submit  such  determination  both  to  em- 
ployers and  affected  employees  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  any  sub- 
stance Is  potentially  toxic  at  the  concentra- 
tions in  which  it  is  used  or  found  in  a  place 
of  employment,  and  such  substance  Is  not 
covered  by  on  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  promulgated  under  section  8.  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  Immediately  submit  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  together  with  all  per- 
tinent criteria. 

(5j  Within  two  years  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct and  publish  industrywide  studies  of  the 
effect  of  chronic  or  low-level  exposure  to  In- 
dustrial materials,  processes,  and  stresses  on 
the  potential  for  illness,  disease,  or  loes  of 
functional  capacity  In  aging  adults. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducatUin. 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
as  provided  in  section  8  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  carry  out  hla  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  u  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arronge- 
menta  with  appropriate  public  agendee  or 
private  orgoniaatlona  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  studies  related  to  the  establish- 


ing and  applying  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standarda  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
In  carrying  out  hla  functions  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  aiul  Welfare  shall  co- 
operate in  order  to  avoid  any  duplication  of 
efforts  under  this  section. 

(c)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  this  section  shall  be  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  organizations  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  the  beads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  con- 
duct, either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant  or 
contract  (l)  education  programs  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  (2) 
informational  programs  on  the  importance 
of  and  proper  use  of  adequate  safety  and 
health  equipment. 

(e)  The  Secretary  U  also  authorized  to 
conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract,  short-term  training  of  personnel 
engaged  In  work  related  to  his  funcUona  un- 
der this  Act. 

<f)  The  Secretary.  In  consuIUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  conditions  in 
places  of  employment  covered  by  this  Act, 
and  to  consult  with  and  advise  employers 
and  employees,  and  organizations  represent- 
ing employers  and  employees,  with  respect  to 
effective  means  of  preventing  occupational 
injuries  and  illnesses. 

(g)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Inatltuta  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  eatabllahed 
by  section  19  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL   mSTlTDTE   FOB   OCCVPATIOMAL 

SArrrr  and  health 
Sec.  19.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  set  forth  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  section  18  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  aectlon — 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health;  and 

<3)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
unless  previously  removed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  InstlluU  la  authorized  to- 
il)   develop   and  establish   recommended 

occupational  safety   and   beaith   standards; 
and 

(2)  perform  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  under  sec- 
tion I8of  this  Act. 

(e)  Upon  his  own  initiative,  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Director  is  authorized  <1)  to  conduct  such 
research  and  experimental  programs  as  he 
determines  is  necesaary  for  the  development 
of  criteria  for  new  and  Improved  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards,  and  (3) 
after  consideration  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
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search  and  experimental  programs  make  rec- 
onunendatlons  concerning  new  or  improved 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards. 
Any  occupational  safety  and  health  standard 
recommended  pursuant  to  this  section  aholl 
immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucauon,  and  Welfare. 

<f)  In  addition  to  any  authority  vested  in- 
it  by  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Director,  in  carrying  out  lu  functions,  is  au- 
thorized to^ 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
ditions or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  and 
to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  re- 
ceive (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)).  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Institute  with  a  condition  or 
restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Institute  use  other  funds  of  the  Institute 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  mny  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expen&es,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  into  contracts,  granM  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
51.  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding; 

(8)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  the  Director  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  wltho\it  r^ard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(9)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(g)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations  under  this  Act.  which 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  pri- 
vate and  public  funds  received  and  expended 
by  it,  and  such  recommendations  aa  the  In- 
stitute deems  appropriate. 

CSANTS  TO  THE  STATIS;   STATISTICS 

Ssc.20.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
granu  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  16(c)  to  assist 
them — 

(A>  In  Identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities In  the  area  of  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

(B)  in  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 16.  or 

(C)  In  developing  plans  for — 

(1)  esubllshlng  systems  for  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 

111)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
In  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(111)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  . 


(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
the  two  succeeding  flscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  consistent  with  the 
obJecUves  set  forth  in  paragraph  (If  of  this 
subsection. 

131  The  Governor  of  the  State  stiall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency  for  receipt 
of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

(4)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary, 

<S)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  applica- 
tion, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

(6)  The  Federal  share  for  each  SUte  grant 
under  paragraphs  (X)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  application.  In  the  event 
the  Federal  share  for  all  States  under  either 
such  subsection  is  not  the  same,  the  differ- 
ences among  the  Sutes  shall  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  objectlx-e  criteria. 

i7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  in 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  16  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
shore  for  each  State  grant  under  this  sub- 
secuon  may  not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  to  the  State  of  such  a  program.  The 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (6)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable In  determining  the  Federal  ehare 
under  this  subsection. 

(8)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973.  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, describing  the  experience  under  the 
grant  programs  authorised  by  this  section 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

( b  K 1 )  In  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
maintain  an  effective  program  of  collection, 
compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics. 

(2)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to — 

(A)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage in  programs  of  studies,  information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  beaith  statistics; 

(B)  make  grants  to  SUtes  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  order  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health  sta- 
tistics; and 

(C)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  investi- 
gations OS  give  promise  of  furthering  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  each  State  grant 
under  paragraph  |2)  of  this  section  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(6)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  Sic)  of  this  Act.  em- 
ployers shall  file  such  reports  with  the  Sec- 
retary OS  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

ACDrrs 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tory or  the  Secretory  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispool- 
tlon  of  Uw  project  or  undertaklnf  in  con- 


nection with  which  such  grant  is  made  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  is 
wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients 
of  any  grant  under  this  Act  that  are  pertinent 
to  any  such  grant. 

ANKUAl.    KCPOST 

Sec.  22,  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  each  prepore  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  tratismittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  stibject  matter  of  this  Act, 
the  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  needs  and  requirements 
In  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
and  any  other  relevant  InformaiJon.  Such  re-' 
ports  shall  include  information  regarding  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards,  and 
criteria  for  such  standards,  developed  during 
the  preceding  year:  evaluation  of  standards 
and  criteria  previously  developed  under  this 
Act.  defining  areas  of  emphasis  for  new  cri- 
teria and  stJindardB;  an  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  observance  of  applicable  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  and  sura- 
mory  of  inspection  and  enforcement  activity 
undertaken:  analysis  and  evaluation  of  re- 
search activities  for  which  results  have  been 
obtained  under  governmental  and  nongov- 
erumentnl  spoufrorahlp:  an  analysis  of  major 
occupational  diseases;  evaluation  of  avail- 
able control  and  measurement  technology  for 
hazards  for  which  stAndards  or  criteria  have 
been  developed  during  tJie  preceding  year; 
description  of  cooperative  effort*  undertaken 
between  Government  agencies  and  other  In- 
terested parties  In  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  year;  a  prog- 
ress report  on  the  development  of  on  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  manpower  in  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  in- 
cluding estimates  of  future  needs  and  the 
efforu  being  made  by  Government  and 
others  to  meet  those  nee*ls;  listing  of  all 
toxic  substances  in  Industrial  usage  for  which 
labeling  reqiuremenu.  criteria,  tx  standards 
have  not  yet  been  established;  and  such  Tf:c- 
ommendaUon-s  for  additional  legislation  as 
Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  worker  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    COMAOSSION    ON    STATE    WORRMCn'S 
COMPENSATION    LAWS 

Sec,  23.  (a)U)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  vast  maJoHty  of  American  work- 
ers, and  their  families,  are  dependent  on 
wctrkmen's  compensation  for  their  basic  eco- 
nomic security  In  the  event  such  workers 
suffer  disabling  injury  or  death  in  the  course 
of  their  cmplojTnent;  and  that  the  full  pro- 
tection of  American  workers  from  Job-related 
injury  or  death  requires  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  as  well  as  on  effective  pro- 
gram of  occupational  health  and  safety 
regulation;  and 

lB)  in  recent  years  serious  questions  hove 
been  raised  concerning  the  fairness  and  ad- 
equacy of  present  workmen's  compyensatlon 
laws  in  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force. 
Increases  In  medical  knowledge,  changes  In 
the  hoeards  associated  with  various  types  of 
employment,  new  teclinology  creating  new 
risks  to  beaith  and  safety,  and  increases  in 
the  general  level  of  wages  and  tt^  cost  of 
living. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  au- 
tboMM  on  effecuve  study  and  objective  eval- 
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uatlon  of  State  workmen's  compensatloa 
laws  tn  order  to  determlae  If  such  laws  pro- 
vide ao  adequate,  prompt,  and  eqtilt&ble 
sfstem  of  compensmtton  for  Injur?  or  death 
arising  out  of  or  In  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

lb)  Tbere  la  bereby  esubll^hed  a  National 
Commls&loQ  on  State  Worlcmen's  Compen- 
sation Law*  ihereln^ter  referred  to  a£  the 
"Commlasion" ) . 

(cnU  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  Afteen  membera  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  members  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  boards,  representa- 
tives of  insurance  carriers,  business,  labor, 
members  of  the  medical  profession  having 
experience  in  industrial  medicine  or  In  work- 
men's compensation  cases,  educators  having 
special  expertise  in  tbe  field  of  workmen's 
compensation,  and  repreftcutatlves  of  the 
general  public.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  ex- 
oOlclo  members  of  the  Commis-Hlon. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum, 

<d>U>  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
State  workmen's  compenpitlon  laws  in  order 
to  determine  If  such  laws  provide  an  ade- 
quate, prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  com- 
pensation. Such  study  and  evaluation  shall 
include  without  being  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  (A)  the  amount  and  diiratlon 
of  permanent  and  temporary  disability  bene- 
fits and  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
mavlmum  limitations  thereon.  (Bj  the 
amount  and  duration  of  medical  benefits  and 
provisions  Insuring  adequate  medical  care 
and  free  choice  of  physician.  tO  the  extent 
of  coverage  of  workers,  including  exemptions 
based  on  numbers  or  type  of  employment, 
(D)  standards  for  determining  which  In- 
Juries  or  diseases  should  be  deemed  com- 
pensable, (E)  rehabilitation,  (F>  coverags 
under  second  or  subsequent  Injury  funds, 
<G>  time  ItmlU  on  fUlng  claims.  (H) 
waiting  periods,  (I)  compulsory  or  elec- 
tive coverage,  (J)  administration.  (K) 
legal  expenaea.  (L)  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  uniform  syaiem  of  re- 
porting information  concerning  Job-related 
injuries  and  diseases  and  the  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  (M)  the  reso- 
lution of  conflict  of  laws,  extraterritoriality 
and  similar  problems  arising  from  claims 
with  muitistate  aspects.  (N)  the  extent  to 
which  private  Insurance  carriers  are  excluded 
from  supplying  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  and  the  desirability  of  such  exclu- 
sionary practices,  to  the  extent  they  are 
found  to  exist,  (O)  the  relationship  between 
workmen's  compensation  on  the  one  band, 
and  old-sge.  disability,  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  other  types  of  insurance,  public 
or  private,  on  the  other  hand.  (P)  methods 
of  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
CommlsBlon. 

<3i  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
October  1.  1971.  a  flnal  report  containing 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commls.->lon.  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(et  (t>  The  Commission  or,  on  the  author- 
leadoD  of  the  Commission,  any  sutKOOunlt- 
i*e  or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  tbe  Commlssioa 
Ruy  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  tiefore  the  Commission  or 
any  snbcommlttee  or  members  thereof. 


(2)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
dee.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
section. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
OS  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  tbe 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(if  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  tbe 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  e«  is  authorized 
by  secUon  3109  of  title  S.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Commission  U  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  lt« 
duties. 

(h)  Membera  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  or  their  duuea 
as  memtMTs  of  the  Commission  at  tbe  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS~1S  under  section  5333 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, luu]  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  tbe  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

<i}  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
submiasion  of  Its  final  report  to  the  Preal- 
dent,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

ECONOMIC   A9SI3TAMCV  TO  SMAIX   BDBIHEBSrS 

S,TC.  34.  (a)  Section  7(b>  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  aa  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  affecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  In  the  equipment,  facilities,  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  bu.siness  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  applicable  standards 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  or  stand- 
ards adopted  by  a  State  purvuant  to  a  plan 
approved  under  section  IS  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  is 
likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without   assistance   under   this   paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)  "  after  "par- 
agraph (3)"  and  inserting  a  comma  followed 
by  "(5)  or  (6)'*. 

(c)  Section  4ic)  U)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"7(bKfl),"  after  "TibXS),". 

<d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaran- 
teed for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
7(b)(8)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion a03  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Develc^menc  Act  of   19«6,   as  amended. 


ADDmONAL   ASSISTANT  SECmXTABT  OT  LSaOK 

Sxc.  25.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April 
17.  I94Q  (00  Stat.  91)  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
553)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "four"  tn  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "One  of  such  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  an  Aasistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.". 

(b|  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  5315  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(5)". 

SEFABAStLirr 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  aa  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPaonUATIONS 

Sec.  27.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fis- 
cal year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary. 

ErrxcnvE  date 

Sec.  28.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tha 
first  day  of  the  first  month  whicb  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  iu 
enactment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Naegle.  and  Mr.  Ells- 
berg  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  be  present  on  the  Senate  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  S.  2X93,  in  addition  to 
the  four  staff  members  normally  pro- 
vided for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  a  time  when  the  Nations 
concern  is  understandably  directed  at 
the  problems  of  our  environment,  it  ia 
pai-ticularly  appropriate  that  we  give 
specific  attention  to  the  crisis  in  the 
workplace  environment — for  this  is  a 
crisis  as  urgent  as  any  confronting  the 
Nation  today. 

The  more  than  14,500  workers  who  are 
killed  by  industrial  accidents  each  year, 
represent  an  annual  death  toll  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Vietnam  war.  By  the 
most  consei-vative  count,  close  to  2Vj  mil- 
lion employees  are  disabled  on  the  Job 
each  year — resulting  in  the  loss  of  many 
more  days  of  work  than  are  caused  by 
strikes. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  human 
tragedies  involved,  the  economic  impact 
of  industrial  deaths  and  disability  is  stag- 
gering: 

Over  $1.5  billion  are  wasted  in  lost 
wages,  and  the  annual  loas  to  the  gross 
national  product  is  estimated  to  be  over 
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$8  billion.  Vast  resources  that  could  be 
available  {or  productive  use  are  siphoned 
off  to  pay  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits and  medical  expenses. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  note  that 
this  picture  represents  a  worsening  trend, 
for  the  fact  is  that  the  number  of  dis- 
abling injuries  per  million  man-hours 
worked  is  today  20  percent  higher  than 
in  1958.  The  knowledge  that  the  indus- 
trial accident  situation  Is  deteriorating 
rather  than  improving  underscores  the 
need  for  action  now. 

In  the  field  of  occupational  health,  the 
view  is  particularly  bleak,  and.  due  to 
the  lack  of  information  and  records,  may 
well  be  considerably  worse  than  we  cur- 
rently know. 

Occupational  diseases  which  first  com- 
manded attention  at  the  begliuung  of 
the  industrial  revolution  are  still  under- 
mining the  health  of  workers.  Substan- 
tial numbers,  even  today,  fall  victim  to 
ancient  industrial  poisons  such  as  lead 
and  mercury.  Workers  in  the  dusty  trades 
still  contract  a  variety  of  respiratory  dis- 
eases. Other  materials  long  in  industrial 
use  are  only  now  loeing  discovered  to  have 
toxic  effects.  In  addition,  technological 
advances  and  new  processes  in  American 
Industry  have  brought  numeroiis  new 
hazards  to  the  workplace.  Carcinogenic 
chemicals,  lasers,  ultrasonic  energy,  be- 
ryllium metal,  epoxy  resins,  pesticides, 
among  others,  all  present  incipient 
threats  to  the  health  of  workers.  Indeed, 
new  materials  and  processes  are  being 
introduced  into  Industry  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  the  present  meager  resources 
of  occupational  health  can  keep  up  with. 
It  Is  estimated  that  every  20  minutes  a 
new  and  potentially  toxic  chemical  is 
Introduced  into  industry.  New  processes 
and  new  sources  of  industry  present  oc- 
cupational health  problems  of  unprece- 
dented complexity. 

New  scientific  knowledge  points  to 
hitherto  unsuspected  cause-and-effect 
relationships  between  occupational  ex- 
posures and  many  of  the  so-called  chron- 
ic diseases — cancer,  respiratory  ail- 
ments, allergies,  heart  disease,  and 
others.  The  distinction  between  occupa- 
tional and  nonoccupational  Illnesses  is 
growing  Increasingly  difficult  to  define. 

In  1966-87,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  studied  six  metropolitan 
areas,  examining  1,700  Industrial  plants 
which  employed  142.000  workers.  The 
study  found  that  65  percent  of  the  people 
were  potentially  exposed  to  harmful 
physical  agents,  such  as  severe  noise  or 
vibration,  or  to  toxic  materials  Tbe  Sur- 
geon General  further  examined  controls 
that  were  in  effect  to  protect  workers 
from  such  hazards,  and  found  that  only 
25  percent  of  the  workers  were  ade- 
quately covered. 

Based  on  the  limited  data  available, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  now  con- 
cluded that  there  are  390.000  new  occur- 
rences of  occupational  disease  each  year. 
I  underscore  that  this  Is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  Is  given  by  the  Public 
Health  Service — 390,000  new  occurrences 
of  occupational  disease  each  year. 

Studies  of  p&rtlcular  industries  pro- 
vide   specific    emphasis    regarding    the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  For  example, 
despite  repeated  warnings  over  the  years 
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from  other  countries  that  their  cotton 
workers  suffered  from  lung  disease.  It  la 
only  within  the  past  decade  that  we  have 
recognized  bysslnosis  as  a  distinct  occu- 
pational disease  among  workers  In  Amer- 
ican cotton  mills.  Recent  studies  now 
show  tliat  this  illness,  caused  by  the  dusk 
generated  in  the  processing  of  cotton, 
and  resulting  in  continuous  shortness  of 
breath,  chronic  cough,  and  total  disable- 
ment, affects  substantial  percentages  of 
cotton  textile  workers.  In  some  States, 
as  many  as  30  percent  of  those  in  the 
carding  or  spinning  rooms  have  been  af- 
fected, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  as 
many  as  100,000  active  or  retired  work- 
el's  currently  suffer  from  this  disease. 

Asbestos  is  another  material  which 
continues  to  destroy  the  lives  of  work- 
ers. For  40  years.  It  has  been  known  that 
exposure  to  asbestos  caused  the  severe 
lung  scarring  called  asbestosls.  Neverthe- 
less, as  an  eminent  physician  and  re- 
searcher. Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikofl,  testified 
during  the  Labor  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings: 

It  Is  depressing  to  report.  In  1970,  thiit  the 
disease  tllat  we  fcnew  well  40  years  ago  Is  still 
with  UB  just  a£  U  nothing  was  ever  known. 

It  has  also  since  been  found  that  man- 
ufacturing and  construction  workers  ex- 
posed to  asbestos  suffer  disproportion- 
ately from  pulmonary  cancer  and  meso- 
thelioma. Because  nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  hazards  of  asbestos,  even  after 
Its  association  with  lung  cancer  was  first 
reported  In  1935.  20,000  of  the  50,000 
workers  who  have  since  entered  one  as- 
bestos trade  alone — insulation  work — are 
likely  to  die  of  asbestosls,  or  cancer.  Nor 
is  the  potential  hazard  confined  to  these 
workers,  since  it  Is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  3.5  million  workers  are  exposed 
to  some  extent  to  asbestos  fibers,  as  are 
many  more  in  the  general  population. 

Pesticides  and  fungicides  used  in  tbe 
agricultural  Industry  have  increasingly 
become  recognized  as  a  particular  source 
of  hazard  to  large  numbers  of  farmers 
and  farmworkers.  Many  of  these  poisons 
have  a  chemical  similarity  to  commonly 
used  agents  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  and  exposure  has  caused  fever, 
nausea,  convulsions,  long-term  psycho- 
logical effects,  and  death. 

While  the  full  extent  of  the  effect  that 
such  chemicals  have  had  upon  those 
working  In  agriculture  is  totally  un- 
known, an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  800  persons  are  killed  each 
year  as  a  result  of  Improper  use  of  such 
pesticides,  and  another  80,000  are  in- 
jured. Despite  the  unmistakable  danger 
tliat  these  substances  present,  there 
presently  exists  no  effective  controls  over 
their  safe  use  and  no  effective  protec- 
tions against  toxic  exposure  of  farm- 
workers or  others  in  the  rural  populace. 

I  cite  these  as  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
examples,  brought  out  in  our  bearings, 
of  the  neglect  we  have  so  shamefully  ac- 
corded the  health  of  tbe  worker  for  so 
many  years. 

Although  many  employers  in  all  Indus- 
tries have  demonstrated  an  exemplary 
degree  of  concern  for  health  and  safety 
In  the  workplace,  their  efforts  are  too 
often  undercut  by  those  who  are  not  so 
concerned.  Moreover,  the  fact  is  that 


many  employers — particularly  smaller 
ones — simply  cannot  make  the  necessary 
Investment  in  health  and  safety,  and 
survive  competitively,  unless  all  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  The  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  the  more  conscientious  em- 
ployer is  especially  evident  where  there 
is  a  long  period  between  exposure  to  a 
hazard  and  manifestation  of  an  illness. 
In  such  instances,  a  particular  employer 
has  no  economic  incentive  to  Invest  In 
current  precautions,  not  even  in  the  re- 
duction of  workmen's  compensation 
costs,  because  he  will  seldom  have  to  pay 
for  the  consequences  of  liis  own  neglect. 

Nor  has  State  regulation  proven  suf- 
ficient to  the  need.  No  one  has  seriously 
disputed  that  only  a  relatively  few  States 
have  modern  laws  relating  to  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  and  have  de- 
voted adequate  resources  to  their  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement.  More- 
over, in  a  State-by-state  approach,  the 
efforts  of  the  more  vigorous  States  are 
inevitably  undermined  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  others. 

In  sum,  the  chemical  and  physical 
hazards  which  characterize  modem  in- 
dustry are  not  the  problem  of  a  single 
employer,  a  single  industry,  nor  a  single 
State  jurisdiction.  The  spread  of  industry 
and  the  mobility  of  the  workforce  com- 
bine to  make  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  worker  truly  a  national  concern. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  enacted 
safety  programs  for  a  few  of  the  more 
hazardous  occupations,  such  as  coal  min- 
ing, metal  mining,  and  longshoring.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  respect  to  the  area 
of  coal  mining,  we  are  just  about  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  a  mile- 
stone In  legLslatlon  dealing  with  health 
and  safety  hazards  in  a  workplace,  the 
coal  mines  of  our  land.  It  was  Just  a 
year  ago  that  a  measure  finally  was 
passed  in  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 
I  believe  It  was  on  December  31  of  1969. 

It  has  also  adopted  legislation  requir- 
ing construction  contractors  and  others 
performing  work  for  the  Government  to 
observe  certain  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. While  sorely  needed,  such  legisla- 
tion has  represented  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach which  provides  no  protection  for 
the  great  majority  of  American  workers, 
and  falls  to  meet  many  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  safety  and  health  which  we  en- 
counter today  in  the  Nation's  workplaces. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have 
urged  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  meet  the  total  range  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  require- 
ments. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  Sep- 
tember 11  message  to  the  Congress  on 
this  legislation: 

It  does  not  exaggerate  to  declare  that  such 
a  program  should  have  tiecome  Federal  law 
three  general:. ns  ago.  This  was  not  done, 
and  three  generations  of  Amcrlcon  workers 
have  paid  for   It. 

It  is  against  this  backgroimd  of  im- 
mistakable  need  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  out 
S.  2193.  providing  for  just  such  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  problems  of 
health  and  safety  faced  by  today's 
worker. 

The  bill  would  place  In  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor  the  responsibility  for  promul- 
gating mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards,  applicable  to  particular  haz- 
ards or  particular  industries.  In  exer- 
cising this  responsibility,  the  Secretary 
would  utilize  and  build  upon  the  worit 
already  done  by  private  Industry  and 
Government  in  the  formulation  of 
standards;  and  opporttmity  would  be 
given,  through  advisory  committees  and 
hearings,  for  affected  employers  and 
employees  to  have  a  voice  in  the  stand- 
ards-making process.  The  expertise  and 
research  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  applied  in  the  development  of 
the  necessary  health  criteria. 

The  bill  provides  for  inspections  to  be 
made  by  the  Iiabor  Department,  with 
authority  to  issue  citations  ordering  the 
abatement  of  violations  and  proposing 
penalties,  where  appropriate.  Employers 
who  wish  to  contest  a  citation  or  pro- 
posed penalty  would  have  a  right  to  a 
full  administrative  hearing  with  review 
by  the  Secretary,  and  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Employees  are  also  given 
appeal  rights  when  they  believe  that  an 
unreasonably  long  period  of  time  has 
been  allowed  for  abatement  of  a  viola- 
tion. 

Dnder  this  bill,  the  States  » ill  continue 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  these  ac- 
tivities for  which  no  Federal  standard 
has  yet  been  established.  Moreover,  in 
recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  many  States 
may  wish  to  administer  their  own  occu- 
pational safety  programs,  even  in  those 
areas  for  which  Federal  s'andards  arc 
established,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
submission  of  a  State  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  safety  and 
health  .standards.  Such  a  plan  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Latmr  if 
it  provides  for  a  program  which  is  at 
least  as  eHective  as  the  Federal  program 
and  meets  certain  specified  criteria.  In- 
deed, every  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  States  in  this  regard,  for  the  bill 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  support  the 
development  and  administration  of  such 
State  plans. 

A  particularly  urgent  concern  repeat- 
edly brought  out  during  our  hearings  is 
the  frequent  exposure  of  many  workers 
to  a  great  variety  of  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents.  They  are  often 
tinaware  of  the  nature  of  such  exposure 
or  of  its  extent.  In  some  cases,  the  conse- 
quences of  overexposure  may  be  severe 
and  immediate;  in  other  cases,  effects 
may  be  delayed  or  latent. 

In  all  of  these  situations  It  is  Important 
that  the  worker  be  adequately  protected 
against  excessive  exposure  to  fimies, 
gases,  dust,  or  other  substances  deter- 
mined to  be  harmful,  and  equally  Impor- 
tant that  he  be  aware  of  any  such  haz- 
ard. Accordingly,  our  bill  provides  that 
standards  dealing  with  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents  .>:hall  make  suit- 
able provision  for  the  use  of  warning 
labels,  the  administering  of  appropriate 
medical  examlnatiotis.  and  monitoring 
by  the  employer  of  the  levels  of  employee 
exposure.  In  addition,  employees  would 
have  access  to  the  records  of  such  mon- 
itoring and.  whenever  the  level  of  ex- 
posure exceeded  that  permitted  by  the 


applicable  standard,  the  employer  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  employees  of 
this  fact  and  of  the  corrective  measures 
taken. 

These  particular  provisions  are  among 
the  most  signlflcant  ones  in  the  pending 
bill,  and  are  absolutely  essential  if  work- 
ers are  to  be  properly  protected  from 
the  chemical  and  physical  hazards  which 
increasingly  grow  more  complex  and 
more  grave. 

Accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  will  of  course  require 
extensive  research  activities  in  the  field 
of  occupational  health  and  safety,  and 
our  bill  places  this  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  To  help  Insure  that  such  re- 
search receives  the  attention  and  the 
status  it  deserves,  we  have  established 
within  the  Department  a  new  Institute, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  which 
would  be  expected  to  perform,  directly 
or  through  grants,  the  great  variety  of 
research  undertakings  contemplated  by 
this  bill. 

As  many  are  aware,  certain  features 
of  this  legislation  have  been  the  source 
of  considerable  controversy  in  public  dis- 
cussion and  in  committee  deliberations. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  number  of  these 
Issues  have  been  resolved  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  acceptable  to  the  view- 
point of  all  Senators  on  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that:  Many 
of  the  tough  and  controversial  issues 
were  resolved.  Many  received  a  unani- 
mous consensus — a  unanimous  state- 
ment of  resolution. 

One  which  I  think  particularly  appro- 
priate to  mention,  in  view  of  the  concern 
it  has  occasioned  within  the  business 
commimlty,  is  the  so-called  "general 
duty"  clause  contained  in  section  S  of  our 
bill.  Under  this  clause,  employers,  in  ad- 
dition to  complying  with  promulgated 
standards,  would  be  under  a  general  ob- 
ligation to  provide  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  This  clause,  which 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  and  is  similar  to 
those  fotud  in  a  great  many  State  stat- 
utes, was  included  In  the  bill  to  provide 
a  means  for  requiring  correction  of  haz- 
ardous situations  which  happened  not  to 
be  covered  by  a  .specific  standard.  How- 
ever, because  of  concern  that  this  pro- 
vision might  impose  too  vague  and 
sweeping  a  duty  on  employers,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  was  clarified  so  that  the  duty 
is  limited  to  maintaining  the  workplace 
free  from  "recognized"  hazards.  There  is 
no  penalty  for  violation  of  the  clause; 
it  is  only  if  the  employer  refuses  to  cor- 
rect the  unsafe  condition  after  it  has 
been  called  to  his  attention  and  an 
abatement  order  issued  that  a  penalty 
may  attach.  Before  that  is  done,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  entitled  to  a  full  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  followed  by  judicial 
review.  If  he  disagrees  that  the  situation 
in  question  Is  unsafe.  With  these  clarifi- 
cations, I  believe  this  issue  has  been  re- 
solved in  a  manner  agreeable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  accepted  by  this  body. 

I  might  point  out.  too.  that  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  achieving  the  goals  of  a 


safe  workplace  is  not  a  one-sided  matter, 
we  added  in  committee  a  provision  plac- 
ing upon  employees,  as  well  as  employers, 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  all  applica- 
ble requirements  under  the  act. 

I  should  also  add,  despite  some  wide- 
spread contentions  to  the  contrary,  tliat 
the  committee  bill  does  not  contain  a  so- 
called  strike-pay  provision.  Rather  than 
raising  a  possibility  for  endless  disputes 
over  whether  employees  were  entitled  to 
walk  off  the  job  with  full  pay,  it  was  de- 
cided in  committee  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  compliance  by  the  employer 
through  such  means  as  giving  the  em- 
ployees the  right  to  request  a  special 
Labor  Department  investigation  or  in- 
spection. 

Another  issue  which  has  occasioned 
considerable  controversy  is  the  provision 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority 
to  require  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
workers  from  areas  where  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  such  imminence  that  it  could  cause 
death  or  serious  hai-m  before  it  could  be 
abated.  The  committee  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  provide  every  as- 
surance that  this  authority  would  not  be 
used  arbitrarily  or  unnecessarily,  nor  In 
a  manner  to  cause  undue  economic  loss. 
Such  amendments  provide  that  imminent 
danger  orders  may  be  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  representative  only  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  time  to  first  obtain  a 
court  order,  and  even  then  may  remain 
in  effect  for  only  12  hours:  they  also  pro- 
vide that  no  such  order  can  ht  issued  by 
an  Inspector  without  concurrence  of  a 
designated  regional  official  of  the  Labor 
Department;  and  that  the  Secretary 
must  provide  employers  with  a  means  to 
obtain  expeditious,  informal  reconsidera- 
tion of  such  orders.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  that  an  imminent  danger  with- 
drawal order  shall  allow  the  continued 
presence  of  individuals  needed  to  correct 
the  danger,  to  enable  a  continuous  proc- 
ess operation  to  avoid  a  complete  shut- 
down, and  to  permit  any  necessary  shut- 
down to  be  made  in  a  safe  and  orderly 
maimer. 

These  limitations  have  not  satisfied 
those  who  believe  that  imminent  danger 
matters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
courts,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  have  no  authority  whatever  to 
order  the  withdrawal  of  employees  from 
an  imminent  danger  situation.  The  great 
majority  of  our  committee  strongly  be- 
lieved, however,  that  some  authority 
should  be  provided  the  Secretary  to  take 
immediate  action  in  those  cases  where 
disaster  was  the  probable  alternative.  I 
should  add  that  the  laws  of  many  States 
provide  the  State  lalior  mspectors  with 
even  broader  authority  with  regard  to 
closing  down  imminent  danger  hazards, 
and  throughout  our  entire  hearings  we 
heard  of  no  instances  where  this  author- 
ity had  been  abused. 

A  third  Issue  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
administration's  proposal  to  create  a 
separate  board  to  set  standards,  and  still 
another  commission  to  hand  down  en- 
forcement orders,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  limited  to  conducting  inspections 
and  issuing  citations.  I  know  of  no  other 
regulatory  program  which  is  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  segmented  fashion.  I 
beliei'e  that  to  do  so  here  would  result 
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in  such  diffusion  of  responsibility  and 
accountability  as  to  seriously  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee wisely  concluded  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  ought  to  be  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  promulgating  and  en- 
forcing the  standards  under  this  act, 
subject  to  those  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  which  insure 
tliat  considerations  of  due  process  are 
fully  satisfied.  This  is  the  manner  In 
which  the  great  majority  of  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  statutes  are  presently  ad- 
ministered—including other  Federal 
safety  statutes — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  depart  from  that  approach  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us  comes  many  years  too  late.  We 
surely  owe  it  to  the  tnilliona  of  working 
men  and  women  whose  health  and  lives 
are  uiinecessarily  jeopardized  by  hazards 
of  the  workplace  to  pass  the  most  effec- 
tive measure  we  can  devise.  Our  commit- 
tee has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter  and  has  given  it  careful  consider- 
ation in  executive  sessions.  I  earnestly 
hope  the  bill  we  have  reported  to  the 
Senate,  S.  2193,  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  favorably. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  this  critically  Im- 
portant bill.  So  has  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domxhicki  and  others, 
but  I  think  this  has  been  primarily  true 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  my- 
self. 

This  entire  bill  is  so  vital  and  affects 
so  many  millions  of  American  workers 
that,  though  we  are  back  for  the  first 
day.  I  hope  Senators,  or  at  least  their 
staffs,  will  give  some  consideration  to 
what  is  really  at  stake  here. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  critically  im- 
portant phases  of  the  bill  have  been 
somewhat  overlooked  in  view  of  the  la- 
bor-managment  controversy  which  has 
developed,  which  I  deprecate  and  de- 
plore, over  the  administration  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  this  will  make  or 
break  the  bill,  although  with  all  respect 
to  management  and  labor,  they  think  so. 
I  do  not. 

The  general  attitude  of  labor  Is  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  administer  the 
bill,  including  the  promulgation  of 
standards  and  the  adjudication  of  com- 
plaints of  violations. 

The  position  of  the  adminlsti*atlon  is 
that  it  wants  a  board  to  handle  the 
standards  and  a  commi.^ion  to  handle 
the  violations. 

I  introduced  the  administration  bill  in 
the  first  instance.  I  did  my  best  to  ex- 
tract the  best  out  of  it.  However,  I  did 
not  consider  tills  particular  issue  to  be 
the  most  dominant. 

I  finally  found  it  necessary  to  side  with 
what  was  the  working  majority  on  the 
committee  in  order  to  get  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  because  I  think  tlie  bill  is 
required  urgently  in  the  interest  of  mil- 
lions of  workers. 

I  have  suggested  a  compromise.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  here  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DotnmcK).  If  the 
majority  party  had  been  willing  to  ac- 


cept my  compromise  I  do  not  tielieve  we 
would  be  in  this  struggle  right  now.  My 
compromise  was  to  have  a  commission 
to  deal  with  violations  and  to  leave  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Like  all  compromises  it  satisfied 
neither  party — this  is,  neither  manage- 
'  ment  nor  labor — but  it  was  an  effort  to 
do  reasonable  Justice.  Had  the  compro- 
mise been  accepted  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Doi«nacK)  would 
have  felt  we  had  done  all  we  had  reason 
to  believe  we  could  do.  although  he  is 
not  bound  in  any  way.  I  thoroughly  agree 
witli  lilm  and  he  is  correct  in  presenting 
the  whole  administration  position,  which 
he  will  do  in  the  proper  way. 

For  myself,  at  the  opportune  moment 
I  will  offer  the  compromise  if  it  appears 
the  Senate  is  in  a  mood  for  it. 

Laying  those  two  issues  aside  for  a 
moment,  as  1  explained,  what  happened 
here  because  of  this  controversy,  is  a 
whole  network  of  other  issues  which  to 
my  mind  are  infinitely  more  important  to 
the  workers  and  management  than  the 
means  by  which  the  bill  is  administered. 
First,  what  kind  of  standards  shall  be 
established  Immediately  to  get  this  pro- 
gram off  the  ground?  ShaU  they  be  pro- 
prietary standards — that  Is.  promulgated 
by  a  nationally  recognized  standards 
producing  organization?  Or  must  they 
be  limited  to  so-called  consensus  stand- 
ards, which  is  the  approach  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  where  it  really  relates 
to  the  traditional  practice  in  the  indus- 
try? 

I  think  that  is  critically  important 
with  respect  to  which  way  we  choose  to 
go  because  those  will  be  the  rules  of  the 
game  to  be  applied  for  a  long  time  until 
under  the  law  there  can  be  a  crystalliza- 
tion and  promulgation  of  standards  by 
whatever  body  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing them  under  the  bill. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  important  Is 
the  criteria  for  standards.  The  commit- 
tee bill  requires  that  standards  shall  be 
those  that  most  adequately  and  feasibly 
assure  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
evidence  that  no  employee  will  suffer 
Impairment  of  health  or  functi(mal  ca- 
pacity. I  caused  the  words  "and  feasibly" 
to  be  introduced.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant that  they  be  inserted  and  the 
committee  adopted  that  point  of  view. 

Another  critically  important  matter  is 
the  one  dealing  with  imminent  danger 
orders  which  relate  to  the  power.  If  there 
be  any,  to  close  up  a  plant,  with  the  re- 
sulting stopping  of  industrial  proces.ses 
and  throwing  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment,  on  the  ground  there  is  an 
immediate  danger  and  they  cannot  wait 
to  go  into  court  to  deal  with  It. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  rights 
employees  have  with  respect  to  inspec- 
tions and  what  accoimting  is  due  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  the  results  of 
those  inspections;  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  order  made  for  corrections  which 
employees  may  consider  essential,  end 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Secretary 
makes  his  decision. 

Then,  there  is  the  general  duty  pro- 
vision, where  the  committee  bill  says 
there  is  a  general  duty  to  avoid  "rec- 
ognized hazards"  whereas  the  admin- 
istration substitute  provides  a  general 


duty  to  avoid  "readily  apparent  hazards 
creating  a  risk  of  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  substan- 
tive questions  with  which  the  Senate 
must  deal  in  an  alternative  way  as  well 
as  the  question  of  the  means  of  admin- 
istration. 

I  rise  at  this  time  only  to  try  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  degree  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  Members  in  the  less  sensational 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  have  discussed 
because  I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of 
interest  manifested  in  the  more  sensa- 
Uonal  aspects  of  the  bill,  to  wit,  who 
shall  administer  it  and  who  shall  deal 
with  violations. 

I  repeat  that  I  offered  a  compromise 
in  committee.  It  was  a  grave  mistake 
not  to  accept  it.  If  it  were  accepted  I 
think  we  would  be  in  an  almost  agreed- 
upon  position  today.  In  the  at)6ence 
thereof  the  Senate  will  have  to  make 
a  choice  on  the  means  of  promulgating 
standards  and  the  enforcement. 

If  the  situation  indicates  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  in  the  mood  for  a  compromise  I 
will  in  the  proper  way  propose  it,  but 
I  think  in  aU  fairness  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  OoHimcK)  is  entitled  to 
the  first  opportunity,  which  he  vrtU 
shortly  take,  to  put  .'orward  the  admin- 
istration position. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  during  the  de- 
bate and  action  on  the  bill  the  minority 
staff  member,  Mr.  Wise,  may  be  per- 
mitted in  the  caiamber. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  in  tine 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fuither  reaciing 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensec  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRH.  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
ReprejientativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  ttie  "Occup«tional  Sulety 
and  Health  Act  ol  1970". 

COHCRCSSIOKAL    UNMNCS    AND     eDlPOSi: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Ckingress  finds  that  per- 
Bonal  injuries  and  Ulnes.'ies  arising  out  of 
work  situations  ImpoM  a  substantial  biirden 
upon,  and  are  a  hindrance  to.  Interstate 
commerce  in  terms  of  lost  production,  wage 
loss,  medical  expenses,  and  disability  com- 
penaatton  payments. 

(bl  The  Congresa  declares  It  to  be  its  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  tbe  exercise  ot  Its 
powers,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  SUtes  and  with  foreign  imtlons  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  tbe  Nation  sale  and  beaitUul 
worlUng  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources — 
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IX)  by  encouraging  emptoyera  and  em- 
ployees In  their  effort*  to  reduce  the  number 
of  occupatlonftl  safety  and  health  hkz&rds 
at  their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimu- 
late employers  and  employeea  to  institute 
new  and  to  perfect  existing  prognuns  for 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
dition.':; 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  but  dependent  respon- 
BlbUltlea  and  rights  with  respect  to  achiev- 
ing safe  and  healthful  working  conditions: 

(31  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  ol  setting  man- 
datory occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  by  creating  an 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
CommlsBlon  for  carrying  out  adjudicatory 
functions  under  the  Act; 

4  41  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing eondiuons; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  including 
the  psychological  factors  Involved,  and  by 
developing  Innovative  methods,  techniques, 
and  approaches  for  dealing  with  occupa* 
uonal  safety  and  health  problems; 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  In  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems.  In  recogntuon 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problems  often  different  from 
those  Involved  in  occupational  safety: 

<7»  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
Will  aaeure  insofar  aa  practicable  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  life  expectancy  as  a  result 
of  his  work  experience: 

(8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  the  number  and  competence  of  per- 
aonnel  engaged  in  the  Oeld  of  occupational 
safety  snd  health: 

<Bj  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  Bt-andards; 

(10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  inspec- 
ti<m  and  sanctions  for  any  Individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition; 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupaiionai 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  in  identifying  their 
needs  and  respousibilittes  In  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  to  develop 
plans  In  accordance  with  the  provislDns  of 
this  Act.  to  Improve  the  admin  is  trut  ion  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety  and 
health  laws,  and  to  conduct  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  in  connection 
therewith; 

(13>  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
UoDAi  safety  and  health  problem: 

(13)  by  encouraging  joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  Injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

OETINITIONa 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  ihia  Act — 

M)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(2>  The  term  'Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  "  means  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  enabllshed 
under  section  13  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  •'Board"  means  the  Notional 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  B  of  this  Act 


(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
tralllc,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
municaUon  among  the  several  States,  or  be* 
tween  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereto, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  (other  than  a 
State  aa  defined  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection),  or  between  points  In  the  same 
State  but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  le^gal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

16)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  include  the 
United  Sutes  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  employed  in  a  business  of  his 
employer  which  affects  commerce. 

)8)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

i9)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthftU 
employment  and  places  of  employment. 

(10>  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (a)  has  been  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  a  nationally  recognized  public  or  private 
etandards'producing  organization  possessing 
technical  competence  and  under  a  consensus 
method  which  Involves  consideration  of  the 
views  of  Interested  and  affected  parties  and 
|b)  has  been  designated  by  the  Board,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

i\\)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard"  means  any  operative  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  presently 
in  effect,  or  contained  in  any  Act  of  Congress 
in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

APPLiCAaiLmr  of  act 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
place In  a  State.  Wake  Island.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  Johnson  Is- 
land, or  the  Canal  Zone,  except  that  thla  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel  underway  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  Judicial  enforcement  of  this  Act  by 
the  courts  established  for  areas  in  which 
there  are  no  Federal  district  courts  having 
Jurisdiction. 

OVTIES   OF   EMPLOYUtS 

Sex:.  5.  Each  employer- 
la)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment 
which  are  free  from  any  hazards  which  are 
readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are  likely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to 
his  employees; 

(b)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under  this 
Act. 

OCCUPATIONAL    SAFrTY    AND    HEALTH    STANDAapS 

Sec.  fl.  ta)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  eeubllahed  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate rules  prescribing  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions S&6  and  557  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  563.  566,   and  557.  title  5.  United 


Sutes  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  aoon  as 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard,  any  national  consensus 
standard  or  any  established  Federal  stand- 
ard, unless  it  determineii  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  a  standard  aa  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  would  not  result 
In  improved  safely  or  health  for  affected  em- 
ployees. In  the  event  of  conflict  among  such 
standards,  the  Board  shall  promulgate  the 
standard  which  assures  the  greatest  protec* 
tlon  of  the  safety  or  health  of  the  affected 
employees.  Such  national  consenstis  stand- 
ard or  established  Federal  standard  shall 
take  effect  Immediately  upon  publication  and 
remain  In  effect  until  superseded  by  a  rule 
promulagted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Board  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  deci- 
sion, grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
time.  It  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  action,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register; 
and 

(3)  Whenever  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Board 
differs  substantially  from  an  existing  na- 
tional consensus  standard,  the  Board  shall 
Include  In  the  rule  Issued  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  bet- 
ter effectuate  the  purposes  of  thla  Act  than 
the  national  consensus  standard. 

(d)  Any  agency  may  participate  In  the 
rulemaking  under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  issues)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  reqiect  to 
health  Issues)  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Board  at  any  time  to  establish  or  modify  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards  indi- 
cated In  the  request.  Within  sixty  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board  shall 
commence  proceedings  under  this  section. 

(f)  Any  Interested  person  may  also  sub- 
mit a  request  In  writing  to  the  Board  at  any 
time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards.  The  Board  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  request. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule. 
an  interested  person  or  agency  which  sub- 
mitted written  data,  views,  or  argumenta 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  such  person  or  agency  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  additions  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  result  of  the  rulemaking 
procedure  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  additions 
earlier,  the  Board  may  receive  and  consider 
such  additions. 

(h)  In  determining  the  priority  lor  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regards  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  for 
particular  industries,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions, businesses,  workplaces  or  work  en- 
vironments. The  Board  shall  also  give  due  re- 
gard to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  manda- 
tory standards  in  determining  the  priority 
for  establishing  such  standards. 

fi){l>  The  Board  shall  provide  without 
regard  to  requirements  of  Ch.  6,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  an  emerengcy  tem- 
porary standard  to  take  immediate  effect 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  if 
it  determ.nes  (A)  that  employees  are  ex- 
posed to  grave  clanger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances determmed  to  be  toxic  or  from  new 
hazards  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
new  processes,  and  (B)  that  such  emergency 
standard  is  necessary  to  protect  employees 
from  such  danger. 

(3)  Such  standard  t^hall  be  effective  until 
superseded   by   a  sundard   promulgated    in 
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accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Board  shall  com- 
moncB  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 556  ana  557  or  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  ani  the  standard  as  published  shall 
also  serve  as  a  proposed  rule  lor  the  hear^ 
ing.  The  Board  shall  promulgate  a  standard 
under  this  paragraph  no  later  than  six 
months  after  publication  of  the  emergency 
temporary  standard  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (21  of  this  subsection. 

(j)  (1 1  Whenever  the  Board  upon  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  to  It  In  writing  by 
an  interested  person  (including  a  represent- 
ative of  an  organization  of  employers  or 
employees  or  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organization)  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Healih.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion otherwise  available  to  it.  determines 
that  a  rule  should  be  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  tills  section,  the  Board  may 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  as  provided 
for  in  section  7(e)  of  this  Ace.  which  shall 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Board  re- 
garding the  rule  to  be  prescribed  which  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
recommendations  shall  be  published  by  the 
Board  in  the  Federal  Register,  either  as  part 
of  a  subsequent  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing or  separately.  The  recommendations  of 
an  advisory  committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  within  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty days  from  lu  appointment,  or  within 
such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  but  In  no  event  may 
the  Board  prescribe  a  period  which  iB  longer 
than  one  year  and  three  months. 

(3)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  any  event  within  four  months. 
schedulf  and  give  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  any  other  relevant  subjects  and  Issues. 
In  the  event  that  the  advisory  committee 
falls  to  submit  recommendations  within  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  from  its  appoint- 
ment (or  such  longer  or  shorter  period  as 
the  Board  has  prescribed!  the  Board  shall 
make  a  proposal  relevant  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  advisory  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  within  four  months 
schedule  and  give  notice  of  hearing  thereon. 
In  either  case,  notice  of  the  time,  place, 
subjects,  and  Issues  of  any  such  hearing 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall 
contain  the  recommendations  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  or  the  proposal  made  In  ab- 
sence of  such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the 
hearing  interested  persons  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  submit  comments  upon 
any  recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee or  other  proposal.  Only  persons  who 
have  submitted  such  comments  shall  have 
a  right  at  such  hearing  to  submit  oral  argu- 
ments, but  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  any  person  from  submitting  writ- 
ten evidence,  data,  views,  or  arguments. 

tk)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  is  utilized) 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  (where  no 
advisory  committee  Is  utilized)  after  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  6(a)  issue  a  rule  promulgating,  modify- 
ing, or  revoking  an  occupational  safety  and 
he.<)Ith  standard  or  make  a  determination 
that  a  rule  should  not  be  Issued.  Such  a  rule 
may  contain  a  provision  delaying  Its  effec- 
tive date  for  such  period  (not  In  excess  of 
ninety  days)  as  the  Board  determines  may 
be  appropriate  to  insure  that  affected  em- 
ployers are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ise themselves  and  their  employees  with  the 
rrqulrementa   of   the   standard. 

ID  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  B(b) 
of  this  Act.  Affected  employees  .«hnU  be  given 


notice  by  the  employer  of  each  such  applica- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  partlcipat*  in  a 
hearing.  The  Board  shall  Issue  such  rule  or 
order  if  It  determines  on  the  record,  after 
an  opportunity  for  an  inspection  and  a 
hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the  exemp- 
tion has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  conditions,  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  procesaes  used 
c  proposed  to  t>e  used  by  an  employer  will 
provide  employment  and  places  of  employ- 
ment to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  If 
he  complied  with  the  standard.  The  rule  or 
order  so  Issued  shall  prcscrltw  the  conditions 
the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  and 
processes  which  he  must  adopt  and  utilize 
to  the  extent  they  differ  from  the  standard 
in  question.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be 
modified  or  revoked  upon  application  by  an 
employer,  employees,  or  by  the  Board  on  its 
own  motion  m  the  manner  prescribed  for  its 
Issuance  at  any  time  after  six  months  after 
Its  Issuance. 

(m)  Standard*  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  prescribe  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  apprise 
employees  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  haz- 
ards and  of  the  sviggested  methods  of  avoid- 
ing or  ameliorating  them. 

AOVISOKT    COMMtTTCES 

Sec.  7.  (at  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  AdvUory  CommlUee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
lews  and  composed  equally  of  representatives 
of  management,  labor  and  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  public 
members  as  Chairman.  The  members  shall  be 
selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  competence  in  the  field  of  occupational 
sa'ety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meet- 
ings during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)  of  this  Act 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  sen*lces  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Ita 
bu-tiness. 

(e)  An  advisory  committee  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Board  in  its  standard-setting 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members  and 
shall  Include  as  a  member  one  or  more  des- 
ignees of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  shall  include  among  Its  members  an 
equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  affiliation  to  present  the  view- 
point of  the  employers  Involved,  and  of  per- 
sons similarly  qualified  to  present  the  view- 
point of  the  workers  lnvol%-ed,  as  well  as  one 
or  more  representatives  of  health  and  safety 
agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory  conunittee 
may  also  Include  such  other  persons  as  the 
Board  may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  such  committee. 
Including  one  or  more  representatives  of 
professional  organizations  of  technicians  or 
professionals  specializing  In  occupational 
safety  or  health,  and  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  nationally  recognized  standards -pro- 
ducing organizations,  but  the  number  of  per- 


sons so  appointed  to  any  advisory  committee 
Bhall  not  exceed  the  number  appointed  to 
such  committee  ae  representatives  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Persons  appointed  to  ad- 
visory committees  from  private  life  shall  l>e 
compensated  In  the  same  manner  as  con- 
sultants or  experts  under  section  8(g)  of 
this  Act,  The  Board  shall  pay  to  any  State 
which  is  the  employer  of  a  member  of  such 
committee  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
health  or  safety  agency  of  that  State,  reim- 
bursement sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Slate  resulting  from  such  repretenta- 
tive's  membership  on  such  committee-  Any 
meeting  of  such  committee  shall  be  open  lo 
the  public  and  an  accurate  record  shall  be 
kept  and  made  available  to  the  public.  No 
member  of  such  committee  (other  than  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  employees  > 
shall  have  an  economic  interest  in  any  pro- 
po^d  rule. 

National  occupational  saftft  and 
health  edahd 
Ssc.  8.  (o)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by 
reason  of  previous  training,  education,  or 
experience  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
or  health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  One  of  the  five  members  may  be 
designated  at  any  time  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  Chalrnmn  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  63  of  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

( I  >  Section  5314  (6  US.C  5314)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(64)  Chairman.  National  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health   Board". 

(2l  SecUon5316  (5  U.S.C.  6315)  IS  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"tsai  Members.  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board". 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  Board 
ahall  have  an  official  seal  which  shbll  l>e 
judicially  noticed  and  which  shall  be  pre- 
aer\'ed  In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
without  regard  to  the  civil  sen'Ice  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

(C)  The  Chairman  Ehall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  tlie  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
officers,  bearing  examiners,  agents,  attorneys, 
aod  employees  as  are  deemed  necessary  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1849.  as  amended. 

(f )  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(g)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
perts, advisers,  and  consultanLs  or  orgnnizu- 
tlons  thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  Sutee  Code,  and  allow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar plnoea  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  t  as 
authorized  by  section  6703ib)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment ser\'lce  employed  lnterm»tent)y, 
while  so  employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  oi 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  bookii.  tind  documents  and  adminis- 
ler  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

ID  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  depo&ltlon  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceed- 
ing.  Reasonable  notice  mu£t   first  be  given 
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In  writing  by  the  Board  or  by  the  party  or 
ma  Attorney  of  record,  which  notice  shAlI 
state  the  name  of  the  wttnesa  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  taking  of  hla  deposition.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
depose,  and  to  produce  boolca,  papers,  or 
documents,  in  the  same  manner  u  witnesseB 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and 
produce  like  documentary  evidence  before 
the  Board,  aa  provided  In  subaectlon  (J>  of 
this  section.  Witnesses  whoae  depoaltlons  are 
taken  under  this  subaectton.  and  the  persons 
taking  such  depoelUoos,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In 
the  courta  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  section,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  sny  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  bust- 
ness,  upon  applicaUoa  by  Uie  United  States. 
and  sfter  notice  to  such  person  and  hear- 
ing, shall  have  juriadictlon  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documenta  before  the  Board,  or  both: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(k>  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings. 

DVTTES    or    THE    SZCaTTAST 

Inspections.  Investigations,  and  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace  or 
environment  where  work  is  performed  by  an 
employee  of  an  employer:  and 

(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and  to 
Inspect  and  investigate  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or  en- 
vironment, and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  If  the  employer,  or  his  representative, 
Bccompanlea  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  during  the  conduct  of  all  or 
any  part  of  an  Inspection,  a  representative 
authorized  by  the  employees  shall  also  tM 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  record  of  his 
activities  concerning  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
reflation  or  order  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  Investi- 
gations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  States  courU 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  which  such  person  ts  found,  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  to  produce  evi- 
dence if.  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to  give 
testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under  In- 
vestigation or  In  question;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

fe)  In  carrying  out  his  respoosihUltles  un- 
der  this   Act.   the   Secretary  la   authorized 


(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  CacUiUes.  and  employ- 
ees of  such  agency  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  accept 
and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
with  or   without   reimbursement;    and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganisations thereto  as  authorized  by  section 
3100  of  Utie  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
epecined  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
OS-I8  In  section  5333  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  including  travel-time,  and  al- 
low them  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  ptacea  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently,  while 
so  employed. 

(3)  delegate  his  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  with  Its  consent  and  to 
any  State  agency  or  agencies  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and  under  conditions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  State 
agency  or  agencies. 

If)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especially  those  oper- 
ating sroall  busmesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  In  obtaining  information  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  Including  rules  and  regulatiotis 
dealing  with  the  inspection  of  an  employer's 
establishment. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  equipment  which  he  determines  as 
necessary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  em- 
ployees to  working  environments  which 
might  cause  cumulative  or  latent  HI  effects. 

CTTATIONS    AND    SarTTT    AMD    HKALTH    APPEALS 

cosiiczssioM  axAaiMGS 

Sec.  10.  (a).  If,  upon  the  basis  of  an  in- 
spection or  investigation,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  has  violated  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5,  0.  or  9  (c)  of  this 
Act,  or  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  or 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
he  shall  Issue  a  citation  to  the  employer 
unle«  the  violation  is  de  minimis.  The  ci- 
tation shall  be  in  vrrltlng  and  describe  with 
partcularlty  the  nature  of  tb«  violation.  In- 
cluding a  reference  to  the  requirement, 
standard,  rule,  order,  or  regulation  allied 
to  have  been  violated. 

<b>  In  addition,  the  citation  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  propoeed  civil 
penalties:  and 

(2)  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the 
employer  shall  correct  the  violation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  each  cita- 
tion within  forty-five  days  from  the  concur- 
rence of  the  alleged  violation  but  for  good 
cause  the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period 
up  to  a  maximum  of  ninety  days  from  such 
occurrence. 

(d)  If  an  employer  notices  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  contest  a  citation  Issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
of  the  employer's  intention  and  the  Safety 
and  HesJth  Appeals  Commission  shall  afford 
the  employer  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing 
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as  provided  in  section  ii  of  this  Act.  How- 
ever, if  the  employer  falls  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  citation  of  his  intention  to  contest  the 
citation  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  citation 
shall,  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
expiration  of  the  Afteen-day  period,  become 
a  final  order  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Ap- 
peals Commission. 

(e>  Each  employer  who  receives  a  citation 
under  this  section  shall  prominently  post 
such  citation  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  in  the  citation 
occurred. 

<f)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under  this 
section  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises, 
mitigates,  or  settles  any  penalty  assessed 
under  this  Act.  he  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such  state- 
ment shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAPTTT  AND  HEALTH   APPEALS 
COUHISSIOH 

Sec.  U.  a.  Obgamization  and  JnaifistcnoK — 

( 1 )  Status. — The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission  la  hereby  estab- 
lished as  an  Independent  agency  In  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oo\-ernment.  The 
members  thereof  shall  be  known  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
misaloners  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commlsson. 

(2)  JuaisDicTiOH. — The  Conunlaalon  shall 
have  such  Jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  It 
by  this  Act. 

(3)  Mekbcbship. —  (a)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

(b)  The  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  equal  to  that  provided 
for  the  executive  level  in  section  6314.  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of  the 
remaining  two  Commissioners  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  executive  level  as  pro- 
vided In  section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  The  terms  of  ofBce  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  year*. 
one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  the  remaining  Com- 
missioner for  a  term  of  six  years,  respectively. 
Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  six  years  each,  except  that  vacancy  caused 
by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  mem- 
ber prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed  shall  be  filled  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 
A  Commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  Incfflclency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office. 

(d)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  permitted  at  any  time 
to  practice  before  the  Commission. 

(4)  OtcANizATiDN. — (a)  The  OommlBslon 
shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

<b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shall 
constitute  a  quorxun  for  the  transaction  of 
the  Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  shall 
not  impair  Its  powers  nor  affect  its  duties. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  sit  at  any  place  within  the  United  States 
giving  due  consideration  to  tbe  expeditious 
conduct  of  Its  t>roceedingB  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties. 

(6)  UcAaiNo  Examiners. — (a)  The  Com- 
mission may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 
conduct  such   business  ss  the  Commission 
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miiy  require-  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  be 
an  attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  list  of  individ- 
uals eligible  for  selection  as  administrative 
hearing  examiners. 

lb)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  employees  In  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  except  that  appointmenw 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  5  U.S.C. 
5108.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
G8-16  level. 

B.  PaocEOuae — 

(1)  Represent ATioN  or  pABxiti!.— The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  be  represented 
by  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  be- 
fore the  Commission.  The  respondent  shall 
be  represented  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  practice  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  Rules  or  Practice.  Procedure,  amd 
Evidence. — The  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  (other 
than  rules  of  evidence)  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  trials  without 
a  Jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Service  or  Process.— The  mailing  by 
certified  mail  or  registered  mall  of  any  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  process  In  re- 
spect of  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  sufficient  service  of  such  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice,  or  process. 

(4)  Administration  or  0.*THS  AND  pRocftz- 
MENT  OF  Testimony. — For  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Commission  any  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  clerk  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated In  writing  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths,  and  any  Commissioner  may  ex- 
amine witnesses  and  require,  by  subpena 
ordered  by  the  Commission  and  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  (or  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission)  or  by  any  other  employee 
of  the  Commission  when  acting  under  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(a)  The  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
books,  papers,  documents,  correspondence, 
and  other  evidence,  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing,  or 

(b)  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
designated  individual  competent  to  admin- 
ister oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
deposition  the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Individual  taking  the  deposi- 
tion or  under  his  direction  and  shall  then 
be  subscribed  by  the  deponent. 

(5)  Witness  Pees. — fa)  Any  witness  sum- 
moned or  whose  deposition  is  taken  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses 
In  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  expenses 
of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  be  paid  as 
follows: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shall 
be  made  by  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  witnesses,  such 
payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  by  the  party, 
at  whose  InsUnce  the  witness  appears  or  the 
deposition  Is  taken. 

<6)  Heabinos.— Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  instituted  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
If  an  opportunity  to  be  beard  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings is  given  before  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Commission,  neither  the  respondent 
nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall  be 


entiUed  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  upon  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  order  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and.  if  the  Commission  so  re- 
quires, the  argument,  shall  be  etenograph- 
ically  reported.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  reporung  of  such  hearings. 
and  In  such  contract  to  fix  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  transcripts  will  t>e 
supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Commission 
and  to  others  and  agencies. 

(7)  Reports  and  Decisions.— *(a)  A  report 
upon  any  proceeding  instituted  before  the 
Commission  and  a  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable.  The  decision 
shall  be  made  by  a  Commissioner  In  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and 
such  decision  so  made  shall,  when  entered,  be 
the  decision  of  the  CommLsslon. 

(b>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  include  In  Its  report  upon  any  proceeding 
Its  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or  memoran- 
dum opinion.  The  Commission  shall  report 
in  writing  all  Its  findings  of  fact,  opinions, 
and  memorandum  opinlons- 

ic)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dis- 
missing the  proceeding  shall  be  considered 
OS  Its  decision. 

(8t  Procedures  in  Regard  to  the  Heabinc 
EXAMINEB.S.— ra)  A  hearing  examiner  shall 
hear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  Instituted  before  the  Commission 
and  any  motion  in  coiuvectlon  therewith, 
assigned  to  such  hearing  examiner  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  make 
a  report  of  any  such  determination  which 
constitutes  his  final  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  thirty  days  after  such  report  by  the 
hearing  examiner  unless  within  such  period 
any  Commissioner  has  directed  that  such  re- 
port shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 
Any  preliminary  action  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer which  does  not  form  the  basis  for  the 
entry  of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Commission  except  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  report  of  a  hearing 
examiner  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  record  In 
any  case  In  which  the  Chairman  directs  that 
such  report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(9)  Publicity  or  Proceedings. — All  reporU 
of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  received 
by  the  Commission,  including  a  transcript  of 
the  stenographic  report  of  the  hearings,  shall 
be  public  records  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public;  except  that  after  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  any  proceeding  which  has 
become  final  the  Commission  may,  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  respondent  or  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  permit  the  withdrawal  by  the  party 
entitled  thereto  of  originals  of  books,  docu- 
ments, and  records,  and  of  models,  diagrams, 
and  other  exhibits,  introduced  In  evidence 
before  the  Commission:  or  the  Commission 
may.  on  its  own  motion,  make  such  other 
disposition  thereof  as  It  deems  advisable. 

( 10)  Publication  op  Reports. — The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
Its  reports  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  best 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use.  and 
such  authorized  publication  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission therein  contained  in  all  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
without  any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reports  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  public  documenu. 

(11)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  citation  and  notifi- 
cation of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10,  the  Commission  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  and  shall  Issue  such 


orders,  and  make  such  declMons,  based  upon 
findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
enforce  the  Act. 

C.    MtSCELLAMEOCS    PBOVISIOKS. — 

(1)  Emplotees.— (a)  Appointment  and 
Compensation.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
to  appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  163  Slat.  954:  5  U.S.C. 
chapter  21) .  as  amended  to  fix  the  compenss- 
llon  of  such  employees.  incUidmg  a  SecreWry 
to  the  Commission,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subsistence. 
The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
expenses  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on 
duty  and  away  from  their  designated  sta- 
tions, as  provided  in  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of   1949   (63  Stat.  166;  5  U.S.C,  chapter  IBi. 

(2)  ExPENDTTURES. — The  Commission  u. 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  (in- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  services 
and  x«nt  at  the  seal  of  Government  and 
elsea'here,  and  lor  law  books,  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  pcrlodlcalsi.  as  may  be  necessary 
to  efficiently  execute  the  funcuons  vested  in 
the  Conunlsslon.  All  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
the  Commission,  upon  presentation  of  item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certify- 
ing officer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3»  DisposmoN  or  Pees. — All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(4)  Fee  for  Tbanscript  or  Record. — The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  o  fee.  not  in 
excess  of  the  fee  fUed  by  law  to  be  charged 
and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for  pre- 
paring and  comparing,  a  transcript  of  the 
record,  or  for  copying  any  record,  entry,  or 
other  paper  and  the  comparison  and  certifi- 
cation thereof. 

FBOCEDUBES  TO  COUNTERACT  IMMlKCNT  DANGERS 

Sec.  12.  (0)  The  United  States  distrlcL 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
Of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditiomi 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serlou.=(  physical  harm  Immediately  or 
before  the  Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 

lb)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
1 1  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be  as 
provided  by  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules. 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  Issued  without  notice  shall 
t>e  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  five  days. 

(e)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  on  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  Inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  Is  recommending  to  the  Secreiarj- 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  iinreasonably  falls  to 
petliion  the  court  for  appropriate  relief  un- 
der this  section  ond  any  employee  Is  injured 
thereby  either  physically  or  financially  by 
reason  of  such  failure  on  the  port  of  the 
Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  tbe  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  wlilch  he  may  recover  the  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained.  Including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

let  In  any  cose  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  Is  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  the  court  which  grants 
such  relief  shall  set  a  stim  which  It  deems 
proper  for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  dam- 
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agea.  ukI  attorney's  fftfts  as  may  be  Incurred 
or  suITered  by  any  employer  who  1«  found 
to  bave  been  wrongfully  restrained  cr  en- 
joined. In  no  case  «tuUl  any  employer  wrong- 
fully restrained  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to  a 
recovery  for  oo«C6,  damages,  and  anorney't 
fees  In  excess  of  the  sum  set  by  the  court. 

JtJDXZAI,  PaOClXDINOS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Conunlulon  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  regulations,  or  requirements 
under  tbla  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  for  review,  witbin  euty  days 
after  aerrlce  of  such  order.  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  whereto  the  employer  has  its  principal 
oOce.  A  copy  of  the  petiuon  shall  forth- 
with be  transmitted  by  the  cleric  of  the  court 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  or  enforcement  of  a  decision  of  the 
ComoUssloa  as  provided  In  sutisectlon  (1) 
of  this  secuon. 

(3)  Until  the  record  in  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein  provided, 
the  CommlBslon  may  at  any  time,  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  in  such  mLanner  aa  it 
ahall  deesn  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  In 
whole  or  In  part  any  finding,  order,  or  rule 
made  or  Isued  by  It. 

(4>  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view under  this  section,  such  court  shall  tiave 
Jurladictlon  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  atOrm  the  order  of  the  Commission, 
or  to  set  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  lempo- 
mrlly  or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  auch 
order  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  affirmed.  IXi 
the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Commission 
la  afflrmed,  the  court  shall  thereupon  Issue 
ita  own  order  requiring  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  paragropb  shall  not.  unless  speclflcally 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  order  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  considered  by  the  court  un« 
less  such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
CTommlselon  or  unlesa  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remind  the  case  to  the  Commission  for  the 
1;^fc^"g  of  additional  evidence  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper,  In  which  event  the 
Commission  may  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings  and  shall  file  such  findings  <  which.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive) and  its  recommendation.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Ita  orlg- 
Inal  order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(6)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afllrmlng 
m*  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  tbl£  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Slates  upon  certiorari  or  certlfi- 
caUoD  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(7)  An  order  of  the  ConunlssloD  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  as 
an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsaioa 
under  section  45  (g)  of  title  15.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Any  Interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  In  issuing  a  standard 
under  section  6  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
In  such  court  within  thirty  days  following 
the  pubUcaUon  of  such  rule  a  poiiiion  pray- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  Board  bt  modified 


or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Board  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  In  section  3113  of  tiue  28,  United 
States  Code.  Beview  by  the  court  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  700  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code.  The  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Board  to  t&ke  further  evidence,  and  the 
Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  -nodify  Its  previous 
action  and  shru  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  The  remedy 
provided  by  this  subsection  for  reviewing  a 
standard  or  rule  shall  be  exclusive.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  delay  the 
application  of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may 
be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  in  the  Federal 
district  court  in  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  bos  its  principal  office. 

(d)  The  Federal  district  courts  shall  bave 
jurisdiction  of  actions  to  collect  penalties 
prescribed  In  this  Act  and  may  provide  such 
additional  relief  ai  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  Health  Appeals  Commission. 

■EPRISZNTATIorr   IN    CIVIL   UTTOATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  provided  In  section  518 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Clalnui,  the  Solicitor  of  Idbor 
may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary 
in  any  civil  litigation  brought  under  this 
Act  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

COWnDKNTIAI-rrT  OF  TRADE  BECKETS 

Src.  15.  Alt  information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  In  connection  with  any  In- 
spection or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade 
secret  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  ahall  be  consid- 
ered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  Information  may 
b«  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  essential  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  However,  any  such  Information  shall 
be  recorded  and  presented  off  the  official 
public  record,  and  shall  be  kept  and  pre- 
served separately, 

VAOZATIONS,  TOLERANCXS,  and  eXEMTTlONS 

Sec.  18.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
provide  such  reasonable  limitations  and 
may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  allow- 
ing reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and 
exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  as  it  may  find  necessary 
and  proper  to  avoid  serious  Impairment  of 
the  national  defense.  Such  action  shall  not 
be  m  edect  for  more  than  six  months  with- 
out notification  to  affected  employees  and 
an  opportunity  being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

PTNALTIES 

Sec,  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully 
or  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of 
section  S  of  this  Act,  any  standard  or  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
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this   Act,   may  be  assessed   a   clvU   penalty 
of  not  more  than  flCOOO  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  citation  for  a  aerloui  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  section  5  of  this 
Act,  of  any  standard  or  rule  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  include  a  proposed  penalty  of 
up  to  41,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  section  S  of  this  Act,  any 
standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  vio- 
lation is  specifically  determined  by  the 
Secretary  not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
Secretary  may  include  in  the  citation  issued 
for  such  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up 
to  tl.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(d)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  section  10  of  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
fw  each  such  violation.  When  such  violation 
is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day  during 
which  it  continues  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
penalty  except  where  such  order  or  citation 
Is  pending  review  under  section  II  of  this 
Act. 

<e)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  In  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspections 
or  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Who- 
ever, In  the  commission  of  any  such  acts, 
uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  flO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever 
kills  a  person  while  engaged  In  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  Inspecting  or 
Investigating  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

<f)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Commission  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
•1.000  for  each  such  violation. 

<g)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  in  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  t«stlfied  or  Is  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a 
dvil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
•  10,000.  Such  person  nuiy  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  (10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  or 
both. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided 
In  this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  Appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  re- 
spect to  the  size  of  the  bustnesa  being 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  history  of 
previous  violations. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in  a  place 
of  employment  If  there  is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists. 
or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  ore  In  use.  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  employer  did  not,  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

STATE    JTJBISDtCTlON    AND  BTATC   PLANS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
occupational  aofe^  or  health  Issue  with  re- 
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spect  to  which  no  standard  ts  in  effect  un- 
der section  6. 

(b(  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  therein  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  relating  to  any  occupa- 
tional safety  or  health  issue  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  promul- 
gated under  section  6  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  the  development  of  such  standards 
and  their  enforcement. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b). 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  In 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  Issues, 
which  standards  (and  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  as  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6  which 
relate  to  the  same  issues. 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  provided 
in  section  9(a) ,  and  includes  a  prohibition  on 
advance  notice  of  inspections. 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  hove  or  will  have  the 
legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel  nec- 
essary lor  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

(6)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such 
standards. 

(6)  contains  sotlsfoctory  assurances  that 
such  Sl-ate  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occiipational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agenctes  of  the  State  and  Its  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  which  program  is  as  effec- 
tive as  the  standards  contained  In  an  ap- 
proved plan. 

(7)  requires  employers  In  the  State  to  make 
reports  to  tlie  Secretary  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  some  extent  as  if  the  plan  were 
not  in  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d>  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
inltt«d  under  But>sectlon  (b) ,  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  ao  do- 
ing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b) .  he 
may.  but  shall  not  t>e  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  9.  10.  11.  and 
12  with  respect  to  comparable  standards 
promulgated  under  section  fl,  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exerclae  the  authority  referred  to  above 
tmtil  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of 
sections  5(b),  9  (except  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (c>),  10,  11,  and  12. 
and  standards  promulgated  under  section  fl 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  occupational  safety  or  health  Issues  cov- 
ered under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary  may 
retain  Jurisdiction  under  the  aboi-e  pro- 
visions in  any  proceeding  commenced  un- 
der section  10  or  11  before  the  date  of 
determination. 


(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
bis  own  inspections  moke  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  In  which  each  St«t« 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  is 
carrj'lng  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tiiry  finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  %  hearing,  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  subatantially  with  any 
pro^'lsion  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  as- 
surance contained  therein),  be  shall  notify 
the  State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ^- 
proval  of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect, 
but  the  State  may  retain  jurisdiction  in  any 
c»^K  commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of 
the  plan  In  order  to  enforce  standards  un- 
der the  plan  whenever  the  Issues  involved 
do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the    plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  pray- 
ing thot  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  focthwitb  be 
served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  tiiereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  Issued  as  provided  in 
section  3112  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 
Unlesa  the  court  finds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  In  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan 
or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  a  plan 
to  be  arbitrary  and  caix-icious,  the  court 
shall  affirm  the  Secretary's  decision.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

FXDEBAL    ACENCT    SAnCTT    PItOCBAlAS    AND 
OESPONSTBItlTICS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  effective  and  comprehnsivs 
occupational  safety  and  health  program 
which  15  consistent  with  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6.  The  head  of  each 
agency  shall  (after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  health  places  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  under  section  6; 

t2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illness  for  proper 
evolution  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3) 
of  this  section;  and 

( 5 1  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretory 
with  respect  to  occupational  accidents  and 
Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under  this 
section.  Such  report  shall  include  any  rep<Mt 
submitted  under  section  7B02(e)  (2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  under  subnectlon  (a)  (6)  of 
this  section,  together  with  his  valuatiouB  of 
and  recommendations  derived  from  such  re- 
ports. The  President  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rcpre*enia- 
tives  a  report  of  the  actlviUes  of  Federal 
agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7»02lci(l)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  orga- 
nisations representing  employees". 


( d )  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  rec- 
ords and  report.^  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 

agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (.1)  and 
(5)  of  this  section  unless  those  records  and 
reports  ore  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy,  in  which 
case  the  Secretory  shall  bave  access  to  such 
information  as  will  not  jeopardize  niiUanal 
defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TBAnnNO  AND  KMPLOTEC  CODCATIDN 

SBC.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board,  and  wUn 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts  ( 1 1  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  pvuTJOses  of  this  Act, 
and  <2>  Informal, loruLl  programs  on  the  im- 
portance of  and  proper  use  of  odequaie 
safety  and  health  equipment. 

(b|  The  Secretary  is  also  authorixed  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  in 
work  related  to  his  respanslbiliiies  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfaie. 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  anJ 
training  of  employers  and  employees  m  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  un- 
safe or  unhenlthful  working  condltloDs  in. 
employment  covered  by  this  Act.  and  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organlEatlous  repreaentlng  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  effective  means 
of  preventing  occupational  injuries  and 
Illnesses. 

OBANTS   TO   THi:   BTATXS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  T^e  Secretary  Is  authorized. 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  197!, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  lS(c)  to  osftsi 
them  (1)  in  identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  occupatlomil 
safety  and  health,  (2)  In  developing  State 
plans  under  section  IB,  or  (S)  in  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  e-stablishlng  systems  for  the  coUection 
of  Information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  injuries  and 
diseases; 

(B)  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
la  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Btote  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws,  including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objective) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorlE«d.  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  ond  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  for  experimental  and  demonsini- 
tlon  projecu  consistent  with  the  objecUves 
set  forth  in  subsection   (a)   of  this  secUou. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  Siate  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  sgeu- 
clcs.  tor  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretarj'  under  this  section. 

Id)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  oectlon  shall  submit  ou 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

I  f )  "nie  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  «o  90  par  oeitum  of  the  SUte's 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share  for 
all  States  under  either  such  subsection  Is 
not    the  same,   the   dlSerencei   among   the 
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states  8h«U  be  established  on  the  basts  of 
objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorizefl  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  Cbem  in  *<J- 
miolsterlng  and  eoforcmg  programs  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  contained  In  State 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  IS  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  share  for 
each  State  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total 
cost.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f )  shall 
be  applicable  In  determining  the  Federal 
share  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30.  1973.  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trarumlt 
a  report  to  the  President  and  lo  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recomznendatlons  be  may 
deem  appropriate. 

CCONOHIC    ASSIETAVCX  TO   aMAtX   «"fp'"Eftftr^ 

Skc.  23.  ia)  Section  7<b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(])  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  <5)"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and  ":  and 

<3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreemenu  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  baals) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  lo 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any 
snutll  business  concern  in  affecting  additions 
to  or  alterations  in  the  equipment,  facilities, 
or  methods  of  operation  of  such  business  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  section  18  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act,  It  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern 
Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without  assistance  under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)  "after  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  Inserting  a  comma  followed 
by"(5)  or  (6)  *. 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•*7(b)(6)."after  ■•7(b)(5).". 

(d>  IxMuis  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  pur- 
•uant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Oevelf^- 
meoi  Act  of  19A6.  as  amended. 

U5BAKCB  AND  SKtATm  ACnvniEB 

Ssc.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  with 
other  appropriate  Pederni  departments  or 
agencies,  shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  granta 
or  contracts)  research,  experiments,  and  dem- 
onstrations relating  to  occupational  safety 
and  health,  including  studies  of  psychologi- 
cal factors  Involved,  and  relating  to  Innora- 
llve  methods,  techniques,  and  approaches 
for  dealing  with  occupational  safety  and 
health  problems. 

(3)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  in  order  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria. Including  criteria  identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabling  the  Board  to  meet  lu 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
and  health  standards  under  this  Act;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Wel- 
fare, on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  and  any  other  in- 
formation available  to  him.  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria 
as  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)   The  Secretary  of   Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems,  in- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  In 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  ts  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  oper- 
ating provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family 
or  other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  Is  known  to 
occur. 

(St  The  Board  shall  respond,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or 
employee  fOT  a  determination  whether  or 
not  any  substance  normally  found  In  a  work- 
ing place  has  toxic  or  harmful  effects  In  such 
concentration  as  used  or  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  Inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
as  provided  in  section  9  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments  with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relatmg  to  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  in  order 
to  avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Information  obuined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  section 
shall  be  disseminated  by  the  Secretary  to 
employers  and  employees  and  organizations 
thereof. 

8TATI6TTCS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  shall  develop 
and  maintain  an  effective  program  of  col- 
lection, compilation,  and  analysis  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  statlstlca.  Such 
program  may  cover  all  employments  whether 
or  not  subject  to  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  but  shall  not  cover  employments  ex- 
cluded by  sectlOD  4  of  the  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  hu  duties  under  subsec- 
Lion  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies,  information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics. 

(3)  Make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  order  to  aaslst  them  In 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health  sta- 
tUUcs. 

(3)  Arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  investi- 
gations as  give  promise  to  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  faollltles,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, In  order  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

<e»  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  of  this  Act, 
employers  shall  flle  such  reporta  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulaUon. 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  hia  functions  under 
this  Act. 


(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  States  pertaining  to  the 
collection  of  occupaUonat  safety  and  healtb 
Btatlstlcs  already  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
superseded  by  grants  or  contracts  made 
under  this  Act. 

zwrtxrt  ON  oTHsa  laws 

Sec.  25.  (a>  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  supersede  or  in  any 
manner  affect  any  aorkmen's  compensation 
law  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  lu 
any  other  manner  the  common  law  or  atatu- 
torj  rights,  dvitiea,  or  hablUtles  of  employers 
and  employees  under  any  law  with  respect 
to  Injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases, 
or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in 
the  coiu-se  of,  employment. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  re- 
spect to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  agencies  acting  under  section  374  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2021)  exercise  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  safety  and  health  standords  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  (41  XJS.C.  35  etseq.).  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  (41  U.S.C.  361  et  seq.),  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  (20  U.S.C.  S51  et  seq.),  are  deemed 
repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  effective  date 
of  corresponding  standards  promulgated 
under  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  be  corresponding  standards. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
employer  who  Is  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor for  construction,  alteration,  and/'or 
repair  of  buildings  or  works.  Including  paint- 
ing or  decorating  In  the  regular  course  of 
his  business. 

( e )  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  to  achieve  coordination  between 
this  Act  and  other  Federal  laws. 

(f  I  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  9  1969 
(Public  Law  91*54;  83  Stat.  96).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Src.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  19<t2,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  'and  Construction 
Safety  and  Health'  before  'standards'  each 
time  it  appears." 

(g)  SubeecUon  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  96)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  (b)(1)  It  shall  be  a  condition 
of  each  contract  which  is  entered  Into  under 
legislation  subject  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267),  and  Is 
for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair. 
Including  palnUng  and  decorating,  that  no 
contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  ahall  require 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  to  work  in  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions  which 
are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerous  to 
his  health  or  safety,  as  determined  under 
construction  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
based  on  proceedings  pursuant  to  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  provided 
that  such  proceedings  Include  a  hearing  of 
the  nature  authorized  by  aald  section.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Construction  Safety 
and  Health  created  by  subsection  (f)  and 
ahall  give  due  regard  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations  and  Information  In  fram- 
ing proposed  rules  or  subjects  and  Issues  in 
setting  standards  in  accordance  with  section 
443  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2i  Each  employer  as  defined  In  section 
3(6)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  who  Is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair  of 
buildings  or  works,  including  painting  and 
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decorating  In  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, shall  comply  with  construction  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under 
Ihl.'' ftectlon." 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-64  (83  Stat.  06)  is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  Inspections  and  Investigations  pur- 
suant to  sections  9  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  upon 
the  basis  of  Inspection  or  investigation,  the 
secretary  believes  that  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  107(an2)  has 
violated  any  health  or  safety  standard  pro- 
mulgated  under  section  I07(a>  of  this  Act. 
or  has  \ioIated  the  condiUon  required  of  any 
contract  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
clt.itlon  to  the  employer  unless  the  violation 
1.S  de  minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  10 
(except  subsection  (c>  thereof)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  apply 
to  citatlona  Issued  under  this  Act.  In  issuing 
citations  tinder  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
l5fue  each  citation  at  the  earliest  poaelble 
time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion but  in  no  event  later  than  forty-five  days 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  violation 
except  that  for  good  cause  the  Secretary  may 
extend  such  period  up  to  a  maximum  of 
ninety  days  from  such  occurrence.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  also  apply  to 
this  Act. 

"(3)  If.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
scrlt>ed  bv  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
type  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
103(8)  of  this  Act,  the  governmental  agency 
for  which  the  contract  work  is  done  shall 
have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract,  and  to 
enter  Into  other  contracts  for  the  completion 
of  the  contract  work,  charging  any  additional 
cost  to  the  original  contractor.  If.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Comnxtsslon 
determines  that  a  violation  has  occurred  of 
any  condition  prescribed  by  this  section  for 
a  contract  of  the  type  described  in  clause  3 
of  section  103(a).  the  governmental  agency 
by  which  financial  guarantee,  assistance,  or 
Insurance  for  the  contract  work  is  provided 
shall  have  the  right  to  withhold  any  such 
assistance  attributable  to  the  performance 
of  the  contract.  Section  104  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section." 

(if  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  Public 
Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  Is  hereby  repealed 
and  subsection  (d )  of  that  secuon  is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  "(c)"  and  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Commlaalon  determines  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  by  repeated  willful  or  grossly  n^llgent 
violations  of  this  Act.  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  demonstrated  that  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  actions 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  are  not  effective  to  protect  the 
safety  and  health  of  his  employees,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  finding  to  that  effect 
and  shall,  not  sooner  than  thirty  days  after 
giving  notice  of  the  findings  to  all  interested 
persons,  transmit  the  nsjne  of  such  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
tribute each  nasoe  so  transmitted  to  him  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Government.  Unless  the 
Commission  otherwise  recommends,  no  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section  shsl!  be  awarded 
to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to 
any  person  in  which  such  (x:mtractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  a  substantial  interest  until 
three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the 
name  Is  tranamltted  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. If,  before  the  end  of  such  three-year 
period,  the  ConmilBSlon,  after  affording  in- 
terested persons  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing.  Is  sattefied  that  a  contractor  or 


subcontractor  whose  name  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  Oeneml  will  tbere- 
aft«r  comply  responsibly  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
terminate  the  application  of  the  preoeding 
sentence  to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
(and  to  any  person  in  which  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  has  a  substantial  Interest); 
and  when  the  Comptroller  General  is  in- 
formed of  the  Commission's  action  he  shall 
inform  all  agencies  of  the  Government  there- 
of. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action  of 
the  Commission  under  subsections  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  review  of  such 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  ia(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also 
obtain  Judicial  review  or  seek  enforcement  as 
provided  in  sections  13(a)  and  13  (c)  and 
(d).  and  section  14  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Healtb  Act." 

(J)  Section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54  (83 
Stat.  06)  18  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section "(d)-  immediately  after  the  new 
section  "(c)".  Subsection  (e)  of  section  107 
of  Public  Law  91-54  (83  Stat.  96)  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(f)"  and  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  96)  la  accordingly  redesignated  as 
subaection  "(g)**.  The  new  subsectloa  "(d)" 
shall  reed  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  1071a) 
of  this  Act.  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  SIO-OOO  for  each  violation. 

"(3)  Any  citation  for  a  serloiu  violation 
of  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
Include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
lor  each  such  violation. 

■'  (3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
secUon  107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  vioiaUon 
Is  spcclflcally  determined  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary 
may  Include  in  the  clUtlon  Issued  for  such 
a  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  <1.000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(4)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  may  be 
assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  SLOOO  for  each 
such  violation.  When  such  violation  is  of  a 
continuing  nature,  each  day  during  which 
It  continues  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  pen- 
alty except  where  such  order  or  citation  is 
pending  review  under  section  11  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"(5)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of 
the  posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  In 
section  10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  ahall  be  assessed  by  the  Com- 
mission a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  VLOOO  for 
each  such  violation. 

"16)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act.  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
In  any  such  proceeding,  fibali  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to 
•10.000.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  IIO.OOO  or  Imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
or  both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults, 
resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or 
Interferes  with  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspec- 
tions or  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  65.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  thon  three  years,  or  both. 
Whoever,  in  the  commission  of  any  such 
acts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
shall    be    fined   not    more    than   tlO.OOO   or 


Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
both.  Whoever  kills  a  person  while  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  In- 
specting or  tnvestlgatmg  duUes  under  this 
Act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  pro- 
vided In  this  secUon.  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  business  being 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the 
good  faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  hifiiory 
of  previous  violations. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In 
a  place  of  employment  if  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial probablUiy  that  death  or  serious 
physical  barm  could  result  from  a  condi- 
tion which  exists,  or  from  one  or  more  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  or  proc- 
esses which  have  been  adopted  or  are  in  use, 
In  such  place  of  employment  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  employer  did 
not.  and  could  not  with  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  know  of  the  presence  of 
the  violation.  " 

AUDrrs 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  ahall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  U  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  sball  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  ere  pertinent  to  any  such  grant. 
acpoars 

Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regu- 
Iflr  seselon  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act. 
the  progress  concerning  the  achlex-entent  of 
Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  requirements  In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  and 
including  any  recommendations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

oBssavAN-cE  or  aixiciocs  beloxs 

Sec.  38.  Notlilng  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  examination. 
immunization,  or  treatment  for  those  who 
object  thereto  on  religious  grounds,  except 
where  such  medical  examination.  Inununlza- 
tlon.  or  treatment  la  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  or  safety  of  others. 
APraoraiATioKB 

Sec.  29.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Ccngress  shall 
deem  necessary. 

zrFTcnvx  date 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

SSPARA8tl.rTV 

8bc.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  persooa 
or  drcumstonce.  shall  be  beld  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  tX>MINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators,  it 
is  the  Intention  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  have  the  debate  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
continue,  and  I  shall  be  moving  to  tabic 
the  substitute  some  time  between  4:30 
and  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  for 
having  made  clear  his  intention  on  the 
proposal  I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  time  specified  gives  us  ade- 
quate time  to  explain  both  the  substitute 
and  the  areas  of  difference  between  us.  It 
Is  also,  if  I  may  say  so.  in  accordance 
with  the  discussions  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Mr.  Saxbe  and  I  had  with  the 
majority  leader  before  we  recessed  in 
October,  at  which  time  we  said  that  after 
the  election  we  hoped  this  would  become 
one  of  the  first  items  of  business  and 
that  we  would  agree  to  a  limited  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  read  the  Record  or  those  who  are 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  in  the  event 
the  motion  to  table  carries— and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  It  will  not — we  will  then  be 
offering  amendments  separately  to  the 
committee  bill.  I  shall  also  be  willing  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  limitation  of 
time  on  each  of  those  amendments. 
Hopefully,  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  this  bill  before  the  week  is  ended; 
and.  perhaps,  within  the  next  few  days. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
in  making  the  record  here  that  we  point 
out  that  the  substitute  is  not  in  any  way 
designed  to  downgrade  the  need  and  the 
desirabihty  of  affording  health  stand- 
ards and  occupational  safety  standards 
for  the  workers  of  this  country.  I  start 
out  by  saying  that  immediately  after  the 
substitute  starts,  section  2^^)  reads: 

The  Congrras  And*  that  personal  injuries 
and  Ulnesses  arising  out  of  work  iltua- 
tlons  Impose  a  Rubntantlal  burden  upon, 
and  are  a  hlndtance  to.  interstate  com- 
merce in  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss, 
medical  expenses,  and  dlsublllty  compensa- 
tion payments. 

Subsection  ib>  reads: 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  lt«  purpose 
and  policy,  througb  the  exercise  or  Us  pow- 
ers, to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nauons  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure  so  lor 
as  possible  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  and  to  preserve  our  human  re- 
sources. 

So  It  ought  to  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  do  anything  to 
downgrade  health  standards.  We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  legislation  which  will.  In 
a  more  equitable  way.  permit  develop- 
ment of  safe  and  prudent  health  and 
safety  standards  by  one  body,  to  have 
the  administration  of  those  standards  by 
another  body,  and  to  have  the  enforce- 


ment by  a  third  group,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  so-called  star  chamber  proceed- 
ings, which  would  b«  permitted  under 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, and  to  which  we  object. 

Mr,  President,  the  law  wtiich  we  pass 
must  be  workable  and  effective.  This 
means  the  bill  must  establish  realistic 
mechanisms  which  call  not  only  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  strong 
standards  but  will  also  be  fair  and  accord 
all  parties,  including  employers  subject 
to  regulation,  due  process. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  fails  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  ask  why.  The  reason  Is  that  it 
does  not  balance  the  need  for  regulation 
with  the  requirements  of  fairness  and 
due  process.  The  concentration  of  all 
authority  for  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards, the  inspection  and  Investigation  of 
complaints,  the  prosecution  of  cases,  and 
the  adjudication  of  cases,  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not 
a  balanced  approach.  It  is  this  structure, 
tills  procedural  mechanism,  which  is  ob- 
jectionable to  me.  and  I  believe  objec- 
tionable to  many  people  around  the 
country.  It  is  objectionable  because  con- 
centration of  power  gives  rise  to  a  great 
potential  for  abuse.  A  single  man  is  easier 
to  harass  than  an  independent  board  or 
commission.  Political  pressiu'e  can  be 
concentrated  to  achieve  a  particular 
point  of  view  or  course  of  action.  The 
tradition  of  this  Nation  has  been  to  place 
safeguards  on  power  whenever  it  is 
granted.  One  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
has  been  the  separation  of  powers.  By 
separating  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions,  a  balance  has  been 
achieved  which  permits  progress  with- 
out abuse  of  authority.  The  separation 
of  powers  proposed  in  S.  4404  provides  a 
structure  which  will  achieve  the  goal  of 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
without  raising  the  sceptre  of  abuse.  It 
is  t>ecause  of  this  structural  deficiency 
and  because  the  concentration  of  power 
does  not  permit  the  fullest  utilization  and 
coordination  of  expert  opinion  that  S. 
2193  is  opposed  by  the  administration,  by 
employers,  by  State  occupational  health 
and  safety  agencies,  and  by  various 
groups  wtiich  are  active  in  producing 
standards  in  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  field. 

This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  reported  bill  is  totally  objectionable. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
substitute  amendment  are  the  same  or 
similar  to  those  of  the  reported  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter,  which  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  read  Into  the  Rec- 
ow>  at  this  point,  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  signed  by  the  Secretary.  It  is 
dated  October  12.  1970,  and  it  reads  as 
follows: 

Dkab  Sekatok  Douinick  :  I  am  writing 
concernmg  S.  4404.  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  bill  which  was  Introduced  by  you 
and  co-^>onsored  by  Senators  Grlffln.  Saxbe. 
and  Smith. 

Ounng  his  first  year  in  office.  President 
Nuon  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  pro- 
posed a  Btroog  comprehensive  occupational 
saTety  and  health  meanure.  Along  with  his 
message,  the  President  transmittal  a  pro- 
posed Occupational  Safety  and  Health  draft 
bin  which  waa  Introduced  as  S.  3788.  Stnoe 
the  introduction  of  S.  3768,  the  PresldeDt  has 


mentioned  in  three  separate  messages  to  the 
Congress  the  importance  of  enactment  of 
occupational   safety   and  health   legislation. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 
I  would  like  to  Indicate  my  support  for  S. 
4404.  which  Incorporates  the  best  features 
necessary  for  efDclent  administration  while 
at  the  same  time  incorporating  many  fea- 
tures which  assure  fair  as  well  as  firm  f^n- 
forcement.  A  companion  bill  to  S.  4404,  H.fl. 
19200.  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Sti^i- 
gcr  and  Congressman  Slkes  in  the  Houim!  of 
Representatives.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
was  personally  Involved  in  discussions  with 
Congre&smen  »nd  representatives  of  both 
political  parties  in  helping  to  develop  these 
compromise  bills. 

S.  4404  l9  a  sirong  comprehensive  propoii.il 
which  would  assure  effective  and  fair  pro- 
cedures lor  promulgating  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards,  and  for  enforcing  tho»^ 
standards.  My  efforts  m  developing  litis 
compromise  proposal  were  the  result  of  my 
strong  belief  In  the  need  for  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal  occupatlounl 
safety  and  health  act  In  this  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

J.  D.  Hoocsos. 

Secretary  o/  Labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  puts  the 
picture  fairly  clear,  showing  the  ad- 
ministration's support  and  showing  tlie 
balance  of  powers  which  the  Pi-esident  is 
supporting  and  which  I  am  supporting  in 
this  substitute. 

However,  the  substitute  bill  does  pro- 
vide a  framework  which  embodies  the 
necessary  structural  separation  and  pro- 
cedural safeguards  to  insure  strong 
regulation  and  due  process.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  bills  demonstrates  this. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  given  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate all  standards.  Under  the  .'sub- 
stitute, all  standards  would  \x  promul- 
gated by  a  National  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Board,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  Federal  agencies.  Tlie 
Board  would  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, all  qualified  by  previous  training, 
education,  or  experience  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health :  the 
members  would  be  appointed  by.  and 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Both  bills  provide  for  three  types  of 
mandatory  standards,  early,  emergency 
temporary,  and  permanent. 

Early;  Under  the  reported  bill  the 
early  standards  are  of  three  types: 
First,  national  consensus  standards:  sec- 
ond, already  existing  Federal  standards; 
and  third,  standards  also  promulgated 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  national  organizations  but  by  a  non- 
consensus  method.  These  standards  must 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
practicable  within  2  years  following  the 
effective  date,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  their  promulgation  will 
not  result  in  improved  safety  or  health 
for  certain  employees.  No  provision  is  in- 
cluded with  regard  to  how  long  these 
standards  stay  in  effect  or  how  they  are 
superseded.  Apparently,  they  would  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  Secretary  de- 
cided to  exercise  his  general  authority  to 
promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke  any 
"standard"  under  the  act. 

S.  4404,  the  substitute,  also  provides 
for  early  standards;  however,  S.  4404  has 
only  2  types:  First,  national  consensus 
standards;  and  second,  already  existing 
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Federal  standards.  These  standards  must 
be  issued  by  the  Board,  as  sooix  as  prac- 
ticable within  3  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date,  unless  the  Board  determines 
that  these  standards  will  not  assure  safer 
and  more  healthful  working  conditions. 
The  substitute  specifically  provides  that 
the  standards  remain  in  effect  only  imtil 
superseded  by  permanent  standards. 

These  early  standards  would  be  pro- 
mulgated by  rule  by  the  Secretary,  or  by 
the  Board  under  the  substitute.  The  APA 
does  not  apply,  except  in  the  case  of  non- 
consensus  standards  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  where  informal  APA  rulemaking 
procedures  do  not  apply:  that  is.  sub- 
mission of  written  views  with  informal 
hearings  which  would  be  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion. 

Both  bills  provide  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. The  provisions  are  essentially  the 
same  except  the  Board  and  not  the  Sec- 
retary would  promulgate  the  emergency 
standards  under  S.  4404. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that 
emergency  temporary  standards  must  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  If  he  de- 
termines that  they  are  needed  to  combat 
grave  danger  from  toxic  or  pliysically 
harmful  substances,  or  from  new  haz- 
ards. These  standards  stay  in  effect  until 
replaced  by  permanent  standards  wliich 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  issue  within 
6  months  after  emergency  temporary 
standards  are  issued. 

Under  S.  4404.  the  substitute,  the 
standards  would  be  limited  to  .setting  an 
emergency  temporary  standard  where 
the  Board  determines  that  employees  are 
exposed  to  grave  danger  from  substances 
determined  to  be  toxic  or  from  new  haz- 
ards which  result  from  tlie  introduction 
of  new  processes. 

These  emergency  temporary  standards, 
under  both  bills,  would  become  effective 
immediately  on  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Under  the  reported  bill, 
permanent  standards  would  be  promul- 
gated by  tlie  Secretary  under  informal 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  APA;  but 
a  hearing  is  required,  if  an  interested 
person  objects  to  a  proposed  standard. 
The  iise  of  advisory  committees  is  au- 
thorized, but  not  mandatory. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  issue  a 
standard  within  60  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  for  the 
submission  of  views — as  required  in  in- 
formal APA  rulemaking — or  within  60 
days  after  the  hearing— required  where 
an  objection  is  made — ends. 

Under  the  substitute.  S.  4404.  perma- 
nent standards  are  set  by  the  Board,  us- 
ing formal  rulemaking  procedures  of  the 
APA.  The  use  of  formal  procedures  helps 
assure  that  all  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  that  a  standard  must 
be  based  on  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record.  The  use  of  advisory  committees, 
as  In  the  reported  bill,  is  not  made  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  President.  1  Uiink  we  ought  to  re- 
memtwr  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
every  type  of  industry  that  one  can  think 
of  in  this  country.  When  we  are  talking 
alMiut  commerce  between  the  States  or 
anything  that  affects  commerce,  under 
the  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  would  take  in  everything  from  a 
shoeshine  shop  to  an  oil  refinery,  to  a 
restaivant,  to  a  steel  plant,  to  almost 


any  type  of  industry  or  employee  you 
can  think  of.  We  are  dealing  with  all 
types  of  health  problems  and  safety 
problems.  We  are  dealing  with  all  kinds 
of  differing  conditions  in  the  various 
States :  and  unless  we  have  an  Input  into 
an  impartial  board  set  up  independently 
from  the  Labor  Department,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  necessary  circum- 
stances detailed  which  would  allow  us  to 
set  forth  a  fair  and  efficient  rulemaking 
procedure. 

I  think  this  Board  for  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
key  items  that  we  have  in  the  substitute. 
In  fact.  I  know  It  Is:  and  unless  we  do  it 
that  way,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  in  for  a 
very  substantial  problem. 

The  Board  is  required  to  promulgate 
a  standard  60  days  after  the  formal  hear- 
ing ends — if  advisory  committee  is  uti- 
lized— and  120  days  afterwards — if  no 
advisory  committee  is  used.  Also,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  request  the 
setting  or  modification  of  a  standard, 
and  the  Board  must  commence  standard- 
setting  procedures  within  60  days  after 
the  request  is  made. 

In  setting  standards,  the  committee  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  to  set  standards 
which  most  adequately  and  feasibly  as- 
sure that  no  employee  will  suffer  any 
impairment  of  health  or  functional  ca- 
pacity, or  diminished  life  expectance  even 
if  such  employee  has  regular  exposure  to 
the  hazard  dealt  with  by  such  standard 
for  the  period  of  his  working  life. 

There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  But  I  ask.  Mr.  President,  lust 
thinking  about  tliat  language,  let  us  take 
a  fellow  who  is  a  streetcar  conductor  or 
a  bus  conductor  at  the  present  time.  How 
in  the  world,  in  the  process  of  the  pollu- 
tion we  have  in  the  streets  or  in  the  proc- 
ess of  the  automobile  accidents  that  we 
have  all  during  a  working  day  of  any  one 
driving  a  bus  or  trolley  car.  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  can  we  set  standards  that  will 
make  sure  he  will  not  have  any  risk  to 
his  life  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe?  It  is  totally 
impossible  for  this  to  be  put  in  a  bill; 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  committee  bill.  For- 
tunately, we  do  not  have  it  at  this  time 
In  the  substitute. 

The  committee-reported  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  standards  shall  prescribe  the 
use  of  labels,  warnings,  employer  moni- 
toring or  measuring  of  employee  exposure 
to  hazards,  plus  types  and  frequency  of 
medical  examinations  or  other  tests 
which  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
employer  or  at  his  cost,  to  employees  ex- 
posed to  hazards. 

The  substitute.  S.  4404.  has  provisions 
authorizing  an  appropriation  for  the 
Secretary's  purchase  of  equipment  to 
measure  the  exposure  of  employees  to 
working  environments  which  might  cause 
cumulative  or  latent  ill  effects. 

This  could  be  in  a  cement  plant,  or 
any  type  of  plant  dealing  either  with 
flne.  sooty  particles  in  the  refining  proc- 
ess, or  which  might  even  result  from 
improper  protection  from  paint  sprays 
or  things  of  that  nature.  I  can  think  of 
all  kinds  of  things  where  this  would 
come  into  play,  and  where  we  would  need 
to  have  some  kind  of  working  equipment 
to  deal  with  the  hazards  and  try  to  find 
out  the  degree  of  those  hazards.  So  we 


authorize  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase for  this  type  of  hazard  or  risk. 

The  substitute  also  provides  that 
standards  must  prescribe  the  posting  of 
such  labels  or  warnings  as  are  neces-sary 
to  apprise  employees  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hazards  and  of  suggested  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  or  ameliorating  them. 
The  substitute  has  no  express  provision 
requiring  medical  examinations,  but 
such  examinations  are  obviou.sly  con- 
templated under  the  bill  because  an 
exception  is  provided  tor  those  who  ob- 
ject to  "medical  examination,  immuni- 
zatlo.i.  or  treatment  on  religious 
grounds." 

Both  bills  specifically  provide  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  standards.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  judicial  review  of  stand- 
ards is  provided  in  the  various  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals.  This  right  may  be  ex- 
erci.'^ed  up  to  60  days  after  the  standard 
is  promulgated.  The  committee  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  filing  for  re- 
view not  act  as  a  stay  of  the  standards, 
unless  so  ordered  by  the  court. 

The  substitute  bill.  S.  4404.  has  a  sim- 
ilar provision,  for  judicial  review  of 
standards,  except  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
only  forum.  Unlike  the  reported  bill,  this 
judicial  rertew  of  standards  Is  made  an 
exclusive  remedy.  The  time  period  for 
review  is  30  da.vs  after  publication  of 
the  standard.  Also,  a  petition  for  review 
would  not  stay  the  effect  of  a  standard 
unless  specifically  so  ordered  by  the 
court. 

Then  we  come  to  enforcement.  Mr. 
President.  In  general,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  bill,  as  I  outlined 
to  begin  with,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  first  promulgate  the  standards; 
then  he  has  to  administer  them;  then 
he  has  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  kind  of  violation:  and  then 
he  has  to  enforce  them.  So  he  wears 
about  four  hats:  and  If  I  ever  heard  of 
anything  which  concentrates  power,  this 
one  does  it. 

Under  the  substitute  bill,  we  do  not 
do  that.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  sepa- 
rate Independent  board  for  the  adop- 
tion of  standards  to  start  wltli.  Then, 
when  we  come  down  to  the  enforce- 
ment—I  will  put  it  this  way  first.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  retains  the  adminis- 
trative power,  and  he  also  retains  the  in- 
spection and  investigation.  But  after  we 
get  to  that,  we  come  to  the  enforcement 
procedures.  And  what  are  we  going  to 
do  on  that? 

After  the  inspection  procedure  has 
been  determined,  and  if  there  is  an  al- 
leged violation,  then,  under  the  substi- 
tute bill,  we  establish  an  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  staggered  6- 
year  tei-ms. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Issues 
a  citation  as  to  an  alleged  violation,  the 
employer  has  15  days  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  his  intention  to  contest  the 
citation.  If  the  employer  so  contests,  the 
Secretary  would  notify  the  Appeals  Com- 
mission, which  would  then  afford  the 
employer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Enforcement  of  the  Commission's  or- 
ders where  necessary,  or  review  of  those 
orders,  would  be  in  the  U.S.  Couit  of  Ap- 
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peals.  If  the  citation  is  not  contested 
within  a  IS-day  period,  it  is  deemed  a, 
final  order  of  the  Commission. 

This  Is  totally  different,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  procedures  authorized  In  the 
committee  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  floor, 

I  might  say  here  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  made  in  committee  and 
again  has  made  on  the  floor  today — 
namely,  that  a  separate  commission  or 
panel,  as  he  called  it,  should  be  set  up 
for  the  enforcement  procedures.  That,  of 
course,  as  I  say.  is  part  of  the  substitute 
bill. 

Our  substitute  also  provides  that  in 
the  ca*e  of  a  willful  or  repeated  viola- 
tion of  the  act's  requirements,  a  possible 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  per  viola- 
tion may  be  imposed.  So  we  have  teeth 
in  this  substitute. 

Some  allegations  have  been  made — 
not  by  the  Senators  on  the  floor,  but  by 
other  people — that  the  purpose  of  this 
is  to  try  to  tone  down  the  penalties  or  to 
make  sure  that  the  worker  is  not  going 
to  have  his  fair  treatment.  Notliing 
could  be  further  from  the  Uuth.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  balanced 
bill.  If  some  employer  is  willfully  violat- 
ing standards  which  have  been  set  by 
the  board  and  which  have  been  inspected 
by  the  Secretary,  and  an  allegation  has 
been  made  that  they  have  been  violated, 
there  arc  real  teeth  in  this  bill  to  make 
sure  that  the  employer  has  to  live  up  to 
the  standards  that  have  been  so  set. 

Under  the  substitute,  it  Is  mandatory 
in  the  case  of  serious  violation  that  the 
citation  include  a  proposed  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  tl.OOO  per  violation.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  violations,  the  Secretary  may 
include  in  the  citation  a  proposed  civil 
penalty  up  to  the  same  amount. 

Under  the  substitute,  a  violation  of  a 
final  order,  or  of  a  citation  which  has 
become  a  final  order  through  failure  to 
appeal,  carries  a  possible  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  violation,  and  each  day 
a  continued  violation  is  a  separate  of- 
fense. So  it  is  a  very  substantial  penalty. 

Any  willful  violation  of  a  specific 
standard  or  of  other  requirements  of  the 
act  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  and 
up  to  6  months  in  jail,  and  $20,000  and  up 
to  a  year  in  jail  for  a  second  conviction 
of  a  willful  violation,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  bill. 

As  noted  above,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  substitute,  we  have  a  civil  not  a 
criminal  penalty  for  a  willful  or  repeated 
violation.  That  has  been  treated  with 
some  care.  We  did  it  this  way  because  I 
think  most  of  us  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  an  enforceable  criminal  penalty 
in  these  types  of  cases.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  burden  of  proof  under  a  crim- 
inal-type allegation  is  so  strong  that  you 
simply  cannot  get  there,  so  you  might  as 
well  have  a  civil  penalty  Instead  of  the 
criminal  penalty  and  get  the  employer  by 
the  pocketbook  if  you  cannot  get  him 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  In  the  process  of  making  a  very 
brief  talk  on  this  bill,  pointed  out  the 
so-called  imminent  danger  procedure.  I 
must  say  that  the  committee  dealt  with 
this,  in  my  opinion,  so  that  it  toned  it 


down  to  some  degree  from  the  way  It  was 
originally  presented  to  us  in  executive 
session.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have  a  pro- 
vision in  here  whereby  on  inspector  can 
go  into  a  plant,  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
an  imminent  danger  somewhere,  all  he 
has  to  do — one  man,  as  an  hvspector — 
is  to  call  the  regional  office  or  somebody 
else  in  the  Labor  Department  and  shut 
down  the  whole  plant  immediately,  by  an 
order,  without  any  court  findings,  with- 
out any  adjudication,  without  any  due 
process. 

This  has  created  very  serious  questions 
in  the  minds  of  many  employers  who 
have  been  working  hard  in  the  safety 
field  and  who  feel  that  this  is  an  arbi- 
trary degree  of  power,  limited  as  it  is: 
namely,  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  has  to 
contact  someone  and  get  their  OK.  They 
still  feel  that  it  is  far  too  strong.  Per- 
sonally, I  agree  with  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  on  tliis  so-called  Imminent 
danger. 

The  substitute  bill  would  permit  an  in- 
spector who  finds  that  he  has  this  to  get 
in  touch  immediately  with  anybody  he 
wants  to  and  seek  injunctive  relief  in  the 
US.  district  court.  One  can  get  any  kind 
of  temporary  restraining  order  within  a 
half  hour.  This  is  no  problem  at  all,  if 
the  actual  danger  that  is  present  in  the 
plant  is  shown.  It  can  be  done  ex  parte. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  serve  notice  on  any- 
body. One  can  go  right  into  a  Federal 
district  court,  ex  parte,  and  get  it  within 
a  half  hour,  and  then  have  it  come  up 
for  bearing  on  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  later. 

So  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem m  saying  that  the  danger  must  go 
to  the  courts.  I  have  heard  many  people 
argue  that  this  is  going  to  be  in  terms 
of  great  delay,  that  the  imminent  dan- 
ger will  stay  there,  that  the  employees 
will  be  subject  to  hazards  to  which  they 
should  not  be  subject.  The  fact  is  that 
it  simply  is  not  so.  It  is  so  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  delays  In  courts  if 
something  is  being  tried  on  the  merits 
and  it  is  going  on  for  a  long  time.  But 
in  terms  of  ex  parte  injunctive  relief, 
there  is  no  problem  in  getting  It  right 
away. 

If  this  type  of  injunctive  relief  is 
sought  under  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute, the  inspector  must  notify  both 
the  employee  and  the  employer  that  he 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary  such 
relief  be  sought,  and  then  under  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  if  there  is 
an  unreasonable  failure  in  the  Secre- 
tary's judgment  to  seek  relief  to  abate 
the  danger,  employees  injured  physically 
or  financially  can  get  damages  in  a  court 
of  claims. 

The  employer  Is  aLw  given  the  right 
under  the  substitute  to  seek  damages  In 
the  event  of  wrongful  blame.  This  would 
be  determined  by  the  district  court  in  an 
adversary  type  of  proceeding. 

These,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  major 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals. There  ore  a  number  I  have  skip- 
ped over  or  are  terms  of  technical  word- 
ing. What  we  are  dealing  with  as  I  have 
said  over  and  over,  and  again  and  again. 
Is  the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  bin,  as  it  has  been  proposed  by 


the  committee,  which  will  concentrate 
all  the  power  on  all  the  health  and  all 
the  safety  measures  in  one  department 
and  tmder  the  authority  of  one  man.  I 
personally  do  not  think  that  la  correct.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  give  any  one 
man  or  any  one  department — I  have  said 
this  before  and  I  know  that  we  perhaps 
have  it  in  some  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies around  here — but  I  do  not  think  It  is 
right,  or  that  we  should  give  them  tlie 
power  to  make  the  rules,  then  administer 
the  rules,  then  Inspect  to  see  if  the  rules 
are  being  complied  with,  and  then  to 
file  a  complaint  on  violations  of  the 
rules  or  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
reasonable  complaint. 

If  we  have  it  all  in  one  person,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  an  tmdue  con- 
centration of  power  which  can  lend  it- 
self to  all  kinds  of  abuses?  Under  the 
substitute  bill  before  us  now,  what  we  will 
be  doing  is  saying  that  we  will  have  three 
separate  things  working.  First,  an  in- 
dependent board  consisting  of  five  mem- 
txrs  to  establish  the  rules:  then  the 
Secretary  of  Latxir  will  maintain  the 
administrative  power  over  the  standards 
and  will  also  do  the  Inspection  and  make 
the  allegations  of  complaint.  Those  com- 
plaints, if  challenged,  will  go  before  a 
national  commission  on  enforcement 
which  will  again  t>e  an  Independent, 
three-memtier  board,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  complaint  for  viola- 
tion is  legitimate.  If  anyone  objects  to 
the  panel  decision,  they  can  go  In  and 
appeal  it  in  the  court  system. 

It  is  a  very  much  fairer  distribution  of 
power,  giving  t>oth  employees  and  em- 
ployers a  more  unprejudiced,  bipartisan 
method  of  determining  what  their  re- 
spective rights  may  be, 

Mr,  President,  1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  substitute  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  Senator  DoMi- 
NicK  is  an  effort  to  undo  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  resolution  of  Issues  so  care- 
fully considered  by  the  committee. 

This  amendment  in  various  forms  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  f  uD  commit- 
tee and  there  rejected. 

There  arc  at  least  three  major  pro- 
visions which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
change. 

Two  of  the  three  provisions — a  board 
for  setting  standards  and  a  commission 
for  enforcement — strike  at  the  core  of 
the  mechanism  created  by  the  committee 
bill. 

I  shall  discuss  these  two  areas  in  some 
detail,  and  then  I  will  comment  on  some 
of  the  other  provisions  In  the  substitute 
that  constitute  a  complete  abandonment 
of  the  commltlee's  bipartisan  efforts  to 
provide  a  workable  statute. 

In  arguing  that  standards-setting  and 
enforcement  functions  should  not  be 
combined  in  a  single  agency,  opponents 
of  the  committee  bill  .seem  to  assume  that 
we  have  created  some  unusual  and  unfair 
mechanism  for  administering  this  act. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact, 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
provisions  we  adopted  in  committee  are 
similar  to  those  which  have  for  many 
years  characterized  most  Federal  regu- 
latory programs. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission,  the   Securities   and   Exchange 
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Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon.  all  combine  in  a  single 
agency  the  authority  to  prescribe  sub- 
stantive rules  and  to  enforce  those  rules. 

Nor  has  this  traditional  combination 
of  authority  been  confined  to  the  multi- 
member agencies  I  have  mentioned,  for 
a  great  many  regulatory  programs  are 
administered  by  Cabinet  officers  with  re- 
sponsibility for  both  rule  making  and 
enforcement. 

Significantly,  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams are  in  the  safety  area. 

For  example,  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Safety  Act.  as  well  as 
the  three  statutes  which  impose  safety 
and  health  obligations  on  Government 
contractors — the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  the 
Service  Contract  Act.  and  the  Con- 
struction Safety  Act — all  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  responsibility  for  set- 
ting standards  and  for  enforcement  of 
those  standards. 

Similarly,  under  the  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  sets  standards  and  is  also 
charged  with  enforcement. 

I  could  also  refer  to  tlie  myriad  of 
standards  .setting  and  enforcement  fimc- 
tions  combined  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  under  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act,  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
and  others. 

These  statutes  all  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  or  subordinate 
administrators,  with  authority  both  to 
promulgate  safety  standards  and  to  en- 
force those  standards  in  the  fields  of  air, 
rail,  motor,  water,  and  pipeline  trans- 
portation. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
three  of  the  statutes  I  have  mentioned — 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
the  Construction  Safety  Act,  and  the 
Haitroad  Safety  Act — were  all  passed 
during  this  Congress,  and  we  obviously 
did  not  lielieve  when  those  acts  were 
considered,  that  an  unreasonable  degree 
of  power  or  an  improper  combination  of 
functions  was  being  lodged  in  one 
agency. 

In  fact,  when  we  considered  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act,  we  specifically  re- 
jected, by  a  53  to  24  vote,  a  proposal  to 
establish  an  independent  enforcement 
board. 

1  should  also  point  out  that  the  stat- 
utes I  have  mentioned  cover  some  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations — longshor- 
ing,  construction,  and  mining. 

If  the  combination  of  standards-set- 
ting and  enforcement  functions  is  fair 
for  those  industries,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  is  not  equally  so  for  others. 

Interestingly  enough,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  industry.  Senator  Dom- 
iNicK's  amendment  would  continue  to 
assign  botii  standards-setting  and  cer- 
tain enforcement  responsibilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  so  this  combination 
of  fimctions  cannot  be  as  objectionable, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
substitute,  if  all  Junctions  were  com- 
bined in  this  one  area  that  is  specified. 

Mr.  DOMDJICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  tliat  point? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  that  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
permitted  to  bring  cases  alleging  viola- 
tions before  a  proposed  National  Com- 
mission and  not  decide  it  himself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Secre- 
tary under  that  act  does  set  standards 
and  has  the  policing  authority. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  under  the  substitute  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  alleging  a  violation 
could  bring  it  before  the  new  commission 
created  in  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  correct,  though,  in  the 
other  aspects,  both  standard  setting  and 
enforcement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  an  even  broader  in- 
consistency in  the  administration's  op- 
position to  combining  these  functions 
into  one  agency  imder  this  act.  for  it  has 
recently  urged  that  Congress  do  exactly 
that  with  respect  to  a  numlier  of  other 
programs. 

Thus,  the  Pi-esident.  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3.  submitted  to  Congress  last 
July,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  single 
agency — the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — to  be  headed  by  an  administra- 
tor, to  combine  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams in  water  quality,  air  pollution, 
solid  waste  management,  and  other  areas 
of  environmental  concern.  As  the  Presi- 
dent himself  described  this  proposal, 
which  has  since  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress, its  purpose  was  "the  pulling  to- 
gether into  one  agency  of  e.  variety  of  re- 
search, monitonng.  standard-setting  and 
enforcement  activities  now  scattered 
through  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies." 

What  valid  basis  can  possibly  exist  for 
distinguishing  the  committee's  proposal 
under  the  present  bill? 

In  sum.  the  committee  bill  merely 
adopts  a  mechanism  of  administration 
which  recognizes  that  the  most  effective 
regulation  is  that  which  Is  based  upon 
the  experience  that  comes  from  enforce- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  mechanism  which  has  long  since 
become  a  fixture  in  our  regulatory  proc- 
ess, and  which  we  have  specifically 
adopted  at  least  three  times  during  this 
very  Congress  in  this  very  same  field 
of  safety  and  health. 

In  all  these  prior  instances,  we  rec- 
ognized tliat  due  process  is  protected  by 
the  internal  separation  of  function  re- 
quirements mandated  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

These  requirements  prescribe  that 
those  employees  of  the  agency  who  are 
engaged  in  investigation  or  prosecution 
shall  be  separated  from  those  engaged  in 
adjudication.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  requirements  will  not  be  as  effec- 
tive in  preserving  fairness  and  due  proc- 
ess in  this  act.  as  they  have  t>een  in 
others  which  we  have  adopted  and  which 
are  now  in  operation. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  sound  con- 
siderations which  persuaded  our  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  proposal  for  a  sepa- 


rate board  to  issue  standards,  and  a 
separate  commission  to  enforce  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  Involves 
the  ci'eation  of  two  new.  and  quite  un- 
necessary, agencies,  which  inevitably  will 
Involve  a  needless  spread  of  bureaucrao'. 

To  begin  with,  there  would  be  a  total 
of  eight  board  or  commLs.sion  membei"S, 
at  $38,000  apiece. 

Each  of  these  members  will  naturally 
have  some  staff  of  his  own. 

All  of  these  people  will  make  very  lit- 
tle real  contribution  to  the  program,  lor 
the  real  need  is  going  to  be  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  at  the 
operating  level. 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Lobor  would 
be  able  to  get  started  with  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  new  agencies  would  have 
to  wait  until  their  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  employees  were  hired,  space 
was  found,  and  all  the  rest.  It  presents 
the  classic  description  of  unnecessarily 
swollen  bureaucracy  in  my  opinion. 

New  agencies  would  have  to  compete 
for  personnel  with  agencies  already  per- 
forming similar  functions — and  quali- 
fied personnel  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  are  scarce  enough  as 
it  is.  as  our  committee  learned  during  its 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  all  functions  are 
perfoimed  within  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  best  possible  use  can  be  made 
of  available  personnel,  and  they  can 
readily  be  shifted  from  one  type  of  activ- 
ity to  another,  depending  on  what  the 
priorities  of  the  moment  would  be. 

I  think  it  is  a  generally  sound  prin- 
ciple that  a  new  bureaucracy  should  not 
be  created  except  for  compelling  cause— 
and  there  is  certainly  no  such  compelling 
cause  here. 

There  certainly  Is  no  such  compelling 
cause  here.  I  would  suggest  that  if  there 
were  a  compelling  cause,  it  would  have 
been  made  manifest  by  a  description  of 
the  procedures  under  existing  law  in  the 
programs  developed  within  this  Congress 
that  combine  the  elements  under  a  sec- 
retary, as  they  do  under  the  pending  bill. 
There  has  been  no  description  here  that 
I  have  heard  of  the  failure  of  any  of 
these  programs,  whether  it  is  construc- 
tion safety,  railway  safety,  or  coal  mine 
safety. 

Another  basic  reason  against  this  sub- 
stitute is  that  its  board  would  create  an 
adversary  system  In  the  promulgation 
of  standards,  with  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare opposing  industry  advocates  with  a 
probable  result  of  undue  confusion  and 
delay,  and  less  effective  standards. 

By  placing  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the 
committee  bill  accomplishes,  the  result- 
ing determination  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  a  studied,  scientific  ap- 
proach which  should  characterize  rule- 
making of  this  type. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  multimember  com- 
missions are  not  given  to  decisive  action, 
and  proposals  to  abolish  the  regulatory 
commissions  are  now  commonplace. 

The  weakness  of  the  multimember 
commission  is  compounded  by  the 
mechanism  contained  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  for  it  would  break  up  the 
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program  and  apportion  it  among  two 
multimemlKr  agencies  and  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pinpoint  responsibility 
and  we  would  never  b«  sure  just  wbo 
should  be  held  accountable  for  short- 
comings of  the  program. 

We.  of  course,  can  never  be  absolutely 
certain  that  any  particular  administra- 
tive mechanism  will  be  as  efTective  as  we 
all  hope,  but  under  the  committee  bill, 
»B  will  certainly  know  whom  to  call  to 
account  if  it  is  not. 

Under  the  amendment  now  being  of- 
fered, we  would  have  no  way  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  Its  inadequacies  on  these 
two  major  provisions,  the  substitute  bill 
is  fraught  with  numerous  other  deficien- 
cies that  would  make  It  a  most  mediocre 
offering  when  compared  with  the  com- 
mittee bin. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  effort  to  make 
the  reported  blB  a  constructive,  workable 
measure,  was  a  bipartisan  effort  involv- 
ing many  days  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. 

1  will  discuss  just  a  few  of  these  other 
provisions  that  make  the  committee  bill 
so  much  of  an  improvement  over  the 
substitute  amendment: 

First.  In  the  provisions  for  inspections, 
the  committee  bill  permits  an  authorized 
representative  of  employees,  subject  to 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
accompany  inspectors  in  order  to  aid  the 
inspection,  or  if  there  is  no  authorized 
representative,  the  inspector  is  required 
to  consult  with  a  reasormble  niimber  of 
employees. 

Tlus  section  reflects  a  fair  and  prac- 
tical resolution  of  the  conflicting  view- 
point of  employers  who  fear  that  an  wa- 
Umited  riglit  of  employees  to  accompany 
inspectors  could  lead  to  disruption  of 
production  operations  and,  the  view- 
point of  employees  who  urgently  believe 
they  need  their  representatives  to  par- 
ticipate and  assist  in  the  Inspection 
wtilch  is  so  important  to  their  continued 
protection  on  their  job. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point. 
Certainly  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
workingman  what  the  conditions  are, 
where  the  failures  are,  where  the  hazards 
are,  and  particularly  where  there  are 
safety  hazards.  The  opportunity  to  iiave 
the  workingman  hunself  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  other  workingmen  accom- 
panying Inspectors  is  manifestly  wise  and 
fair,  and  in  arriving  at  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
key  provisions  of  the  bill  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee. 

Second.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  standards  shall  prescrit>e  the  use  of 
labels,  warnings,  and  where  appropriate, 
employer  monitoring  or  measuring  of 
employee  exposure  to  hazards,  plus  types 
and  frequency  of  medical  examinations 
or  other  tests  which  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  employer  to  employees  ex- 
posed to  hazards. 

This  provision  was  incorporated  with 
the  knowledge  that  many  occupational 
diseases  develop  under  conditions  of 
which  the  employee  is  unaware,  and  that 
employers  using  potentially  hazardous 
processes  ihould  provide  the  methods  by 


which  employee  exposure  to  these  haz- 
ards can  be  identified  and  controlled. 

The  substitute  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sion whatever  with  respect  to  monitoring 
of  hazardous  subetonces  by  employers, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  provision  for 
employees  to  be  informed  regarding  the 
level  of  toxic  materials  to  which  they  may 
be  exposed. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  one  of  the 
most  seriotis  shortcomings  and  failures 
in  the  substitute  bill. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  has  a  very 
carefully  worded  requirement  on  the 
general  duty  of  employers  to  fiumish 
employment  "which  is  free  from  recog- 
nized hazards  so  as  to  provide  safe  and 
healthful  worlcing  conditions." 

Similar  general  duty  requirements 
appear  in  numerous  State  safety  laws. 

There  is  no  penalty  attached  for  initial 
violation  of  this  clause,  but  one  is  im- 
posed only  if  there  is  a  failure  to  correct 
a  violation. 

The  substitute  bill  has  a  much  more 
imprecise  general  duty  requirement. 

It  is  also  unjustifiably  harsh  on  the 
employer  because  penalties  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  initial  violation  of  this 
duty  as  well  as  the  failure  to  correct  it. 

Fourth.  The  committee  bill's  provisions 
for  promulgating  permanent  standard.'! 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  require  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  the  informal  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  including  a  hearing  at 
which  all  interested  parties  would  be 
able  to  present  their  views. 

These  provisions  which  are  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  abnost  all  other 
comparable  statutes,  are  fully  consistent 
with  administrative  due  process  and 
would  enable  a  speedy  promulgation  of 
standards  with  a  fair  opportunity  for 
those  affected  to  be  heard. 

The  substitute  bill  would  I'equire  a 
much  more  complicated  and  time-con- 
suming administrative  procedure  for  set- 
ting standards. 

It  would  utilize  the  full  formal  adjudi- 
catory procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

This  procedure  would  result  in  inter- 
minable delay  in  the  promulgation  of 
health  and  safety  standards  because  It 
would  require  a  full  trial  on  each  stand- 
ard rather  than  the  simpler  hearing  pro- 
vision of  the  committee  bill. 

The  difference  could  mean  delay  of 
years  Instead  of  months. 

Fifth.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  an  opportunity  for  a  per- 
son affected  by  the  promulgation  of  a 
standard  to  seek  judicial  review  within 
60  days  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
standard  or  the  standard  may  also  be 
challenged  during  an  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  is  a  very  broad-scaled  judicial  re- 
view protection  that  completely  meets 
any  industry  concerns  regarding  the 
ability  to  contest  the  standards  in  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute  bill 
provides  for  exclusive  judicial  review 
within  30  days  of  the  promulgation  of  a 
standard,  and  forecloees  any  possibility 
of  obtaining  judicial  review  of  a  stand- 
ard in  an  enforcement  proceeding. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  exclusive 
review  procedure  would  be  that  trade  as- 


sociations and  the  giant  corporations, 
having  an  abundance  of  legal  manpower, 
wotild  monoix)lize  the  right  of  review  and 
thereby  deny  anall  employers  and  com- 
panies their  day  in  court. 

Sixth.  The  committee  bill  permits  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  proprietary 
standards,  in  addition  to  national  con- 
sensus standards  and  already  existing 
Federal  standards. 

These  proprietary  standards  have  been 
promulgated  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act  by  national  organiza- 
tions, but  by  a  nonconsensus  method. 

They  represent  :;  great  deal  of  expert 
research  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  by  private 
industry. 

The  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
formulated  through  the  consensus 
method  does  not  make  them  any  less 
useful  in  beginning  the  job  of  provid- 
ing adequate  protection. 

The  substitute  bill  is  .seriously  deficient 
in  failing  to  make  special  provision  tor 
the  use  of  these  available  proprietary 
standards. 

Seventh.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  set  the  standard 
which  most  adequately  and  feasibly  as- 
sures that  no  employee  will  suffer  any 
Impairment  of  health  or  functional  ca- 
pacity, or  diminish  life  expectancy,  even 
if  such  employee  has  regular  exposure  to 
the  hazard  for  the  period  of  his  working 
Ufe. 

The  committee  bill  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  shall  consider,  in  addition 
to  ttie  attainment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  health  and  safety  protection  for  the 
employee,  the  latest  available  scientific 
data,  the  feasibility  of  the  standards  and 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other 
health  and  safety  laws. 

The  substitute  bill  is  completely  silent 
on  the  matter  of  providing  statutory 
guidelines  for  the  promulgation  of 
standards — a  silence  that  by  itself  makes 
the  substitute  seriously  deficient  for  the 
interests  of  both  industry  and  labor. 

The  worker  is  entitled  to  know  that 
standards  in  the  workplace  are  geared 
to  overcoming  safety  and  health  hazards 
that  are  shortening  his  life.  If  he  cannot 
have  the  assurance  that  criteria  for 
standards  are  based  on  this  considera- 
tion, he  will  have  a  program  of  no  value 
to  him. 

Eighth.  The  committee  bill  makes  al- 
lowances in  the  enforcement  section  for 
a  reopening  of  a  citation  of  violation  if 
the  employer  shows  a  good-faith  effort 
to  comply  with  abatement  requirements 
and  that  he  could  not  complete  abate- 
ment because  of  factors  beyond  his  rea- 
sonable control. 

The  substitute  bill  again  does  not  pro- 
vide this  highly  important  and  equitable 
protection  for  the  employer. 

Ninth.  The  committee  bill,  while 
guarding  against  frivolotis  complaints, 
permits  employees  or  their  representa- 
tives to  request  inspections  where  they 
believe  that  a  violation  of  a  safety  and 
health  standard  exists  that  threatens 
physical  barm  or  that  an  imminent  dan- 
ger exists. 

The  substitute  bill  has  absolutely  no 
comparable  provision  for  what  In  so 
many  clearly  Ufe  and  death  Instances  is 
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the  minimum  assurance  to  which  the 
employee  is  entitled. 

Tenth.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  in  imminent  danger  situations  the 
Secretary  may  bring  action  In  the  ap- 
propriate U.S.  district  court  for  a  tem- 
f)orai-y  restraining  order  or  an  injunction 
requiring  steps  to  be  taken  to  correct, 
remove,  or  avoid  the  danger,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  presence  of  individuals 
where  the  Imminent  danger  exists. 

However,  the  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  individuals  necessary 
to  the  correction  or  removal  of  the  dan- 
ger or  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  a 
continuous  process  operation  to  restart 
without  a  complete  cessation  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  permit  any  necessary  shut- 
down of  operations  to  be  accomplished 
In  a  safe  and  orderly  manner. 

The  committee  bill  also  permits  the 
Secretary  if  he  determines  that  the  dan- 
ger of  death  or  serious  harm  is  so  im- 
mediate thai  action  must  be  taken  with- 
out awaiting  the  institution  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, to  order  such  action  to  be  taken 
and  his  order  may  remain  in  effect  for 
72  hours. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  In  which  there 
Is  clearly  a  distinction  between  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  and  the 
substitute  proposed.  These  are  the  true 
emergency  situations  where  time  mani- 
festly is  of  the  essence. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that 
the  Inspector  shall  obtain  concurrence 
by  higher  authority  for  such  a  withdraw- 
al to  be  issued;  this  provision  meets  the 
concern  expressed  by  some  that  a  single 
person  should  not  have  the  power  to 
determine  whether  a  hazard  is  so  immi- 
nent as  to  warrant  Interference  with  a 
production  operation. 

This  involves  the  question  that  an  in- 
dividual should  have  one  In  superior  au- 
thority who  can  check  on  his  conclusion 
that  there  should  be  a  withdrawal  of  men 
from  the  immiment  danger  situation. 

The  committee  bUl  also  affords  further 
protection  to  the  employer  by  providing 
that  once  an  imminent  danger  order  has 
been  Lssued,  the  employer,  without  post- 
poning its  mandatory  effect,  may  obtain 
expeditious  Informal  reconsideration 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procediires  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

The  .substitute's  limitation  on  the  Sec- 
retary's freedom  to  act  fails  to  consider 
that  the  time  constuned  in  unnecessary 
legal  steps  may  be  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  of  the  worker. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases,  em- 
ployers will  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
danger  and  will  voluntarily  close  down 
a  machine  or  a  process. 

However,  in  those  few  cases  where  the 
employer  refuses,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Secretary  retain  this  important  au- 
thority. 

To  repeat,  in  most  cases  the  employer 
would  or  will  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  danger  and,  we  would  think,  would 
voluntarily  close  down;  but  in  those  cases 
where  that  does  not  happen,  the  Sec- 
retary, under  the  committee  bill,  retains 
this  most  important  authority. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  objections 
to  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
issue  imminent  danger  orders  have  been 
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greatly  overstated  In  public  discussion 
of  this  legislation.  The  saTety  laws  of  at 
least  29  States  authorize  administrative 
otBcials  to  deal  with  Imminent  danger 
situations. 

Such  "red  tag"  or  "stop  work  "  pro- 
visions typically  empower  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  to  post  a  notice  or  is- 
sue on  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  or  work  areas  found 
to  be  dangerous,  and  in  our  committee 
deliberations  and  hearings  we  learned  of 
no  instance  in  which  such  pro\nsions 
have  been  Invoked  unreasonably. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  similar  au- 
thority is  provided  in  both  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the 
recently  passed  Railroad  Safety  Act. 

In  my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  the  public  interest  is  best 
served  by  allowing  the  immediate  reme- 
dy of  the  committee  bill  for  extremely 
hazardous  situations. 

Eleventh.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  affected  employees  who  have 
brought  alleged  violations  to  the  Secre- 
tary's attention  may  obtain  written  ex- 
planations from  the  Secretary  in  cases 
of  failure  to  issue  a  citation  after  in- 
spection. 

The  substitute  bill  does  not  make  this 
information  available  to  the  employees. 
Twelfth.  The  committee  bUl  provides 
a  criminal  penalty  in  the  nature  of  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  who  gives 
advance  notice  of  an  impending  inspec-  ■ 
tion. 

The  substitute  bill,  because  it  does  not 
prohibit  advance  notice  of  inspections, 
seriously  compromises  the  enforcement 
of  this  safety  and  health  law. 

The  requirement  to  comply  with  these 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards is  not  a  game  to  be  played  only 
when  the  official  is  coming  around  to 
Inspect. 

In  this  connection,  informally — it  is 
not  In  any  of  the  written  records — on 
our  numerous  inspections  and  field  trips 
of  the  committee,  invariably  we  were 
advised  by  men  who  worked  in  the  mills, 
the  factories,  or  the  mines,  that  there 
had  been  quite  a  cleanup  operation  in 
preparation  for  our  visit.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  attitude  of  "Things  are  different 
when  it  is  laiown  that  the  inspectors  are 
going  to  be  on  the  scene." 

The  committee  bill  makes  clear  that 
the  Secretary  may  choose  to  have  an- 
nounced inspections  so  that  the  penalty 
only  applies  to  those  who  consciously 
thwart  the  enforcement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thirteenth.  The  committee  bill  creates 
a  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  within  HEW  that  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
research  into  all  phases  of  occupational 
safety,  including  the  research,  training, 
and  related  activities  to  be  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  other  parts  of  the  act. 

The  Institute  was  created  in  order  to 
give  the  maximum  priority  and  visibDlty 
to  the  all  important  task  of  research  into 
these  occupaOonal  health  and  safety 
problems. 

The  substitute  bill  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  urgent  need  for  substantial 
research  and  does  not  make  provision 
for  this  Institute. 


This  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  short- 
comings of  the  substitute  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment. The  idea  of  this  focus  of  research 
and  study  into  a  new  Notional  Institute 
for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  will 
be  a  pioneering  development  if  it  be- 
comes enacted,  and  one  of  the  major 
contributions  made  in  our  committee 
work  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits)  ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  am  sure  it  will  come  to 
pass,  and  it  will  be  another  great  land- 
mark of  hope  in  health  and  safety  out  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  these  ore  only  a  few  of 
the  numerous  agreed-upon  improve- 
ments that  are  in  the  reported  bill. 

They  ore  not  just  so-called  technical 
Improvements.  These  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
.with  a  workable  program  of  occupational 
health  and  safety. 

Finally,  I  am  also  constrained  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  more  odious  com- 
parisons being  expressed  about  this  bill. 

For  example,  one  statement  says : 

The  Coounltt«e  bill's  reguiaLory  procedures 
h*vc  been  compared  to  bavutg  the  CtUef  oi 
Police,  In  addition  to  liis  regular  duties  of 
conducting  Inspections,  also  write  the  crimi- 
nal laws  and  then  act  as   judge  and  Jury. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  inflated 
rhetoric  is  completely  uncalled  for.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  document  containing 
that  rhetoric  was  circulated  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  come  back  to  what  was  stated  ear- 
lier: This  procedure  In  the  committee 
bill  is  the  time-honored  and  continually 
appUed  procedure  in  all  of  the  legislation 
m  this  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
occupational  health,  and  is  certainly  the 
same  procedure  that  is  used  in  many 
other  areas  of  administrative  law,  1  do 
not  know  of  any  area  where  the  proce- 
dures of  the  substitute  apply,  where  we 
have  a  secretary  with  certain  functions, 
where  we  have  a  board  with  other  func- 
tions, and  where  we  have  a  commission 
with  a  third  set  of  functions.  This  is  an 
administrative  picture  that  cannot  be 
fully  understood,  because  it  has  never 
happened  in  any  other  area  that  I  know 
of.  Where  the  substitute  would  take  us — 
with  duties  to  the  Secretary,  duties  to  a 
new  board,  and  duties  to  a  new  commis- 
sion, bureaucracy  rampant,  duties  poor- 
ly defined— in  terms  of  administrative 
management  of  a  program  that  is  gen- 
erations overdue,  we  cannot  hazard  a 
guess. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not.  except  in 
the  case  of  willful  disobedience  of  the 
act,  dealing  with  criminals  and  criminal 
laws. 

This  is  a  statute  designed  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  80  million 
workers  who  are  now  faced  with  Indus- 
trial hazards  that  require  regulation  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  will  be  Congress  that  has  passed  this 
law. 

Granted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
carry  out  the  overall  scheme,  but  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  mechanism  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  for  well  over  35  years. 

And,  as  the  Congress  will  enact,  and 
the  Secretary  enforce,  so  are  the  courts 
the  ultimate  review  of  all  actions  taken 
imder  the  committee  bill. 
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Therefore,  while  we  may  all  diSer  as 
to  the  right  approach  to  our  worlcers' 
safety  and  health  problems,  the  commit- 
tee bill  draws  on  the  best  lessons  that 
similar  statutes  have  to  offer. 

Our  bill  Is  fair  and  reasonable. 

It  is  a  good-faith  effort  to  balance  the 
need  of  workers  to  have  a  sale  and 
healthy  work  environment  against  the 
requirement  of  industry  to  function 
without  undue  interference. 

I  judge  it  to  be  a  good  bill.  It  should 
have  a  chance  to  work. 

It  Is  a  bill  that,  if  enacted,  will  meet 
the  test  of  time. 

It  is  the  balanced  view  of  a  bipartisan 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  Senate. 

To  those  who  agree  that  is  should  be 
supported,  at  the  proper  time,  when  the 
motion  is  made  to  table  the  substitute 
that  has  been  offered.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  proper  vote  would  be  to 
lay  the  substitute  proposal  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  statement  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Jersey,  as 
I  always  enjoy  listening  to  him. 

1  know  the  Senator  has  put  a  lot  of 
work  into  this  matter.  However.  1  am 
somewhat  confounded  by  his  analysis  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  say  with 
the  tried  and  true,  that  we  cannot  start 
anything  new,  that  we  miist  go  on  with 
agencies  that  have  already  been  In  ex- 
istence for  years — the  ICC  since  1938; 
all  kinds  of  agencies,  every  one  of  which 
has  long  been  under  attack  by  every 
commission  that  has  investigated  them 
because  of  the  concentration  of  powers 
witliin  them. 

Congress  has  not  yet  given  enough  at- 
tention to  any  of  these  problems,  or 
shown  the  ability  to  reorganize  any  of 
the  agencies  to  get  at  the  root  problem, 
which  Is  the  same  old  problem  proposed 
in  this  bill,  with  all  the  things  put  to- 
gether within  one  body. 

I  was  really  interested  in  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  talk  about 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  then  talk 
about  the  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  I  was  involved  in  those 
fights,  too,  as  was  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  remember  well,  before  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  pointing  out 
that  our  State  had  the  best  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mine  safety  program  In  the 
country,  which  was  being  wiped  out  by 
the  federal  system,  because  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  had  only  approximately  80  in- 
spectors who  would  have  taken  alwut  3 
years  to  do  the  Job  which  our  own  people 
already  were  doing.  Pour  years  after  the 
passage  of  that  bill.  Just  last  month,  the 
State  of  Colorado  Anally  got  permission 
to  start  readministering  its  own  program 
under  the  Federal  act — finally,  after  4 
years.  In  the  meanwhile,  of  course,  many 
of  our  inspection  force  have  been  lost.  We 
have  had  to  recruit  new  people,  as  every- 
one else  has  had  to  do.  and  we  foimd 
ourselves  in  the  usual  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  taking  on  a  mas- 
sive job  which  it  was  ill-equipped  and 
ill-manned  to  l>e  able  to  put  Into  effect. 

I  recall  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  I 
recall  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 


CooPEa)  getting  up  over  and  over  again 
and  saying: 

Tou  ought  to  make  a  diatinctloa  between 
the  gassy  big  mines  and  the  nongasAy  small 
mines. 

He  tried  and  tried  to  point  out  that  the 
problems  that  were  being  talked  about 
In  the  gassy  big  mines  are  not  present  in 
the  small  mines,  and  we  could  not  get 
anywhere  because  of  the  makeup  of  the 
Senate,  which  said  it  is  going  to  put 
everything  in  one  package,  wrap  it  in 
pink  paper  and  put  a  blue  ribbon  on  it. 
and  say  it  is  safety,  instead  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to  every- 
body— the  employees  and  the  employers. 

We  have  the  same  problem  in  this  bill. 
One  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
is  to  try  to  put  everything  in  one  heap 
and  say  that  because  it  is  in  one  heap,  it 
is  obviously  going  to  be  a  nice  one.  filled 
with  sweet  perfume,  which  will  do  great 
things  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  can 
do  it  far  better  in  setting  up  an  Independ- 
ent board. 

Since  the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
New  Jersey  has  quoted  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  on  environmental  health, 
pointed  up  by  President  Nixon,  I  am 
happy  to  quote  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion established  by  his  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  on  product  safety — the 
very  .same  thing  that  many  people  have 
been  talking  about  in  the  consumer  field 
which  we  have  in  the  working  field.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson. 
March  27.  1968.  to  recommend  prograiiis 
to  protect  consumers  from  product  haz- 
ards. 

This  Commission  has  now  strongly 
recommended  that  Federal  product 
safety  standards  be  established  by  an  In- 
dependent Federal  authority.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Commission  for 
this  recommendation  are  similarly  ap- 
plicable in  the  field  we  have  before  us 
today.  This  is  what  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  had  to 
say  on  the  need  for  an  independent 
board: 

Statutory  Regulatory  Programs  burled  In 
sgenclefl  with  broftd  and  diverse  missions 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  rarely  fulAlled 
their  mission. 

The  reasons  tor  their  wealcnesses  Include 
lack  of  adequate  funding  and  stalSng  iiecause 
of  competition  with  other  deserving  pro- 
grams within  any  agency:  lack  of  vigor  in 
enforcing  the  law  caused  by  an  absence  of 
authority  and  independence  in  some  Federal 
Administrators;  and  a  low  priority  assigned 
to  programs  of  low  visibility. 

When  a  Federal  agency  must  take  up  8V'>- 
stantlal  and  controversial  Issues  of  consumer 
safety  and  economics,  we  believe  it  needs 
Independent  status. 

Independence  can  be  furthered  by  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  for  staggered  fixed  terms  sub- 
ject to  removal  for  cause,  and  by  designa- 
tion of  a  permanent  chairman  to  serve  an 
entire  term  In  that  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  alwut  in  this  bill. 
We  are  talking  about  an  Independent 
board,  consisting  of  five  members,  to 
establish  safety  and  health  standards  in 
practically  every  form  of  business  one 
can  think  of.  We  are  not  just  putting 
this  responsibility  In  the  Labor  Depart- 


ment, which  is  tUled  with  a  whole 
group  of  diverse  problems,  not  putting 
it  in  one  department  which  is  already  es- 
tablished, and  which  means  a  buildup 
of  an  enormous  staff  within  that  area, 
but  .settine  up  a  separate  board  wliich 
will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  agencies— 
HEW.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health— 
any  one  that  you  want  to  think  of — to 
have  them  involved  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  are  reasonable  and  prudent 
standards  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  The  substitute  would  do  ex- 
actly that. 

I  am  going  to  answer  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  as  l>est  I  can.  He 
commented  on  the  Consti-uction  Safety 
Act.  which  has  been  passed  In  the  91st 
Congress.  It  is  an  interesting  thing, 
which  he  has  not  brought  up.  that  the 
committee  bill  provides  that  the  stand- 
ards under  the  pending  bill  wlU  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  the  Service  Contract  Act,  the  Marl- 
time  Safety  Act.  and  the  Construction 
Safety  Act, 

So  all  the  work  we  have  done  in  all 
these  fields  up  to  date  would  immediately 
be  taken  over  by  this  bill,  and  no  one 
would  have  a  separate  shot  at  these  par- 
ticular requirements  set  up  in  their  own 
legislation.  Under  the  bill  as  the  pro- 
posed substitute  has  it.  while  we  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  I  may  say.  in 
the  Walsh-Healy  Act  and  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  we  would  not  be  doing  it 
in  either  the  Maritime  Safety  Act  or  the 
Construction  Safety  Act.  Those  provi- 
sions would  remain  in  effect.  The  Marl- 
time  Safety  Act  would  continue  under 
Its  own  administration,  as  It  now  is,  but 
in  the  Construction  Safety  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  under  the  substitute  bill, 
would  be  entitled  to  go  in  to  inspect  and 
determine  whether  there  have  been  any 
violations  of  the  standards  established  in 
that  act.  If  they  found  any.  they  could 
then  make  these  allegations  and  bring 
them  before  the  three-man  commission 
on  enforcement,  to  determine  what  can 
be  done,  to  make  sure  that  the  health 
and  safety  standards  as  established  in 
the  Construction  Safety  Act  are  lived 
up  to. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  evident  that 
this  Is  a  fair  way  of  treating  it.  We  al- 
ready have  a  law  on  the  books,  and  In- 
stead of  superseding  that  law.  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  will  retain  the  law 
or  retain  the  standards  that  have  been 
set  up  for  the  construction  industry  and 
we  will  provide  inspection  and  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  being  lived  up  to, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  then 
will  bring  it  before  the  national  commis- 
sion, as  established  under  this  act.  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
a  violation. 

Tills  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  more 
prudent  than  to  pass  a  law  In  the  91st 
Congress  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  say: 

Whoops.  I'm  sorry  about  that.  We're 
going  to  do  this  all  over  again,  and  we're 
going  to  have  new  standards  which  are 
going  to  be  applicable  to  the  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  you  won't  know  what  they 
are  until  we  get  through  with  them  about 
two  years  from  now. 
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This  will  be  the  effect  if  we  pass  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  examinations,  of  moni- 
toring of  safety  hazards,  and  things  of 
this  kind.  1  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  under  the  substitute  bill,  w? 
require  that  warnings  and  labels  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  employees  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  hazards  must  be  posted 
and  that  the  substitute  bill  also  provides 
for  medical  examination  and  the  moni- 
toring or  measuring  of  employees'  expo- 
sure to  hazards.  This  is  so  because  we 
have  provisions  in  tliere  which  provide 
for  appropriations  for  such  equipment 
for  the  Secretary.  Consequently,  that 
equipment  obviously  is  going  to  be  put  to 
use  not  only  in  determining  whether  or 
not  there  have  been  violations  but  also 
in  determining  what  the  degree  of  com- 
pliance may  have  with  the  standards  as 
established  by  the  board. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist  on  this 
imminent  danger  situation,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  we  discussed  this  in  the 
executive  session  of  the  committee  at 
some  length  and  changes  were  made  as 
the  bill  was  originally  presented  to  the 
committee.  We  discussed  the  fact  that 
one  man  could  go  in  and  shut  down  a 
plant  on  his  own  finding  of  imminent 
danger  without  consultiiig  with  anyone 
or  posting  any  warning  or  determining 
what  effect  it  would  have,  and  which 
could  be  disastrous  both  to  employees 
and  employer.  We  did  change  that  in  the 
committee  bill  to  a  degree  that  he  must 
contact  someone  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment or  the  regional  office,  and  tell  them 
that  they  had  fotmd  an  imminent  dan- 
ger and  this  is  what  he  wanted  to  do 
about  it,  and  if  they  agreed,  then  he 
could  close  down  the  plant  without  going 
to  court,  or  anything. 

The  order  for  the  closing  down  of  a 
plant  can  last  for  only  72  hours,  but  let 
us  take  a  specific  case  and  think  about 
It  for  a  moment.  Let  us  suppose  we  have 
an  Inspector  who  Is  working  in  an  oil 
refinery  and  he  determines  that,  for 
some  reason,  there  Is  a  health  question. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  there 
actually  is  a  hazard,  because  if  he  thinks 
he  sees  one,  or  he  is  just  mad  at  some- 
one, he  can  decide  that  he  should  take 
action  In  a  volatile  atmosphere — and  I 
am  talking  about  volatile  in  terms  of 
literally  and  figuratively  being  explo- 
sive— and  he  goes  ahead  and  calls  up  and 
he  says,  "Gee,  I  have  a  real  bad  hazard 
over  here,  I  think  we  should  close  It 
down."  And  the  inspector  says,  "I  have 
Inspected  it  and  it  does  not  look  good  to 
me,"  So,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  refinery 
Is  closed  down  for  72  hours  minimum. 

Now  the  effect  of  that  is  not  to  close 
It  down  for  just  72  hours  because  we 
know  the  windup  time  to  get  it  started 
again,  and  the  people  back  to  work,  even 
if  It  is  only  a  small  corporation — maybe 
there  was  a  violation  and  maybe  there 
was  no  violation — but  the  time  to  get 
started  up.  and  everything  else  started 
up  again,  is  enormous. 

That  would  be  true  if  it  were  a  steel 
plant.  If  they  had  to  close  down  a  steel 
plant,  what  would  we  do  about  the  fur- 
naces, once  they  were  turned  off? 


What  about  automobile  production? 
Suppose  it  were  General  Motors,  to  take 
an  example.  We  have  already  been  told 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  back  Into 
production  in  a  General  Motors  plant. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  complex  in  terms 
of  actual  tecliniques  as  a  refinery  proc- 
ess is,  that  one  would  find  in  an  oil  refin- 
ery or  other  siitular  installatioiis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  action 
is  going  beyond  tlie  pale.  We  have  htmmn 
frailties  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  have 
them  in  government  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness. We  have  tliem  with  employees  as 
well  as  with  employers.  The  one  fair 
process  we  have  developed  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, so  that  we  will  have  separate  bodies 
of  people  trying  to  deteimine  whether 
one  is  right  or  wrong  in  any  kind  of 
alleged  violation.  That  is  what  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  provide.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  whenever  we  have  a  situation 
where  an  Inspector  thinks  he  has  an  im- 
minent danger,  he  can  then  go  to  court, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  employer  and 
the  employees,  and  get  an  immediate  ex 
parte  order,  or  Injunctive  relief,  if  the 
evidence  warrants  a  finding  of  a  violation 
and  that  an  order  should  be  issued. 

This  is  a  far  better  way  of  going 
through  our  procedure  with  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  than  giving  any  admin- 
istration agency  the  power  of  life  and 
death  to  the  degree  tliat  the  committee 
bill  does,  even  as  amended  within  the 
executive  committee. 

There  was  comment  made  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  will  do  research. 
There  is  a  comparative  analysis  in  the 
office  of  every  Senator  as  between  the 
substitute  bill  and  the  committee  bill.  I 
call  page  12  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  to  what  it  says  imder  the  sub- 
stitute bill— 

Tbe  aubsutuu  blU  does  not  have  any  tx- 
presa  provisions  under  which  an  employer 
could  be  required  to  measure  expostue  to 
toxic  substances.  Instead  the  substitute  blU 
has  a  provision  (sec.  9(h) )  authorizing  ftmdi 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  purchase 
equipment  which  he  deems  necessary  to 
measure  exposure  of  employees  to  working 
conditions  Involving  Ul  effects  from  exposure 
to  toxic  substances.  Also,  the  sTibstitute  bill 
does  not  expressly  provide  for  medical  exami- 
nations but  these  could  be  provided  for  In 
standaids  Issued  by  the  Labor  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  the  HEW  Secretary.  In 
short,  the  major  difference  between  the  re- 
search provisions  In  the  reported  bill  and 
those  In  the  substitute  bill  Is  that  the  re- 
ported bill  spells  out  in  detail  wliat  could  be 
Included  In  the  atandards  administratively 
developed  by  the  Board. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  there  is  no 
question  that  HEW  was  going  to  do 
this — which  Is.  again,  an  Interagency  co- 
operation problem— which  I  think  at  the 
present  wime  can  be  done  in  a  far  better 
way  with  HEW  giving  its  viewpoint  to 
an  independent  board  establishing  the 
standards,  rather  than  having  HEW 
come  to  the  Labor  Department  and  say- 
ing; "Hey.  you  are  doing  it  all  wrong, 
fellows.  We  think  you  can  do  it  this  way 
far  better  by  putting  it  into  a  board  and 
by  getting  the  agreement  of  people 
around  the  coimtr;  who  get  the  Input  of 
Information  and  knowledge  from  all 
kinds  of  industries  aiul  groups." 


Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
going  loo  far  afield  here  when  I  say  that 
I  think  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  develop  a  new  system  to  overcome 
some  of  the  basic  defects  we  have  had  In 
our  agencies  in  the  past.  This  has  been 
cited  over  and  over  again,  on  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  was  one  of  tliose 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Wiixiams).  I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  have  called  me  to  say. 
"How  in  the  world  did  Congress  ever  set 
up  an  organization  which  establishes 
rules,  inspects  those  niles,  determines 
whether  they  are  being  followed,  and 
then  comes  along  and  sais  We  wlQ  have 
a  Judicial  determination  to  see  whether 
our  rulemaking  was  right  or  our  inspec- 
tion was  right,  or  the  people  who  are 
prosecuting  are  right' " — all  within  the 
same  department. 

We  had  an  example  brought  out  in  the 
hearings — I  take  that  back  for  I  am  not 
sure  it  was  in  the  hearings  but  11  was  told 
to  me,  I  believe,  within  the  Labor  De- 
partment Itself,  where  some  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Labor  Department  did  not 
realize  they  should  not  be  talking  to  tbe 
chief  of  stafi'  on  adjudication  because  he 
was  wearing  a  separate  hat  at  that  time. 
Each  of  them  had  to  determine  whether 
he  was  at  any  given  Ume  filling  the  role 
of  judge,  prosecutor,  or  Inspector.  Each 
of  them  meets  the  cither  every  day  in 
tile  corridor,  or  sees  each  other  in  the 
halls  and  we  are  boimd  to  get  Inputs 
from  these  respective  roles  on  their  re- 
spective positions,  all  within  one  depart- 
ment. This  can  have  no  other  effect  other 
than  to  prejudice  completely  the  whole 
case,  or  getting  any  fairness  in  the  ad- 
judication of  a  program  of  this  scope, 

I  want  to  repeat  once  again,  although 
I  know  there  are  few  listening  to  me 
now — but  it  is  important  to  keep  it  in 
mind,  that  we  are  dealing  In  this  bill, 
even  under  the  sutistltute,  with  practi- 
cally every  Industry  we  can  think  of  in 
the  country.  I  shall  not  use  tbe  term 
"Industry."  I  will  say  business — those 
businesses  which  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. 

What  are  they?  They  are  boarding 
houses.  They  are  restaurants.  They  are 
bus  lines.  They  are  furniture  stores.  They 
are  grocery  stores.  They  are  paint  shops. 
They  are  automobile  repair  shops.  They 
are  oil  refineries.  They  are  autotnobile 
manufacturers.  They  are  oU  plants.  It 
would  cover  the  shoe  stores.  'We  can  walk 
down  the  main  street  of  any  town  we 
want  to  think  of  In  the  Umted  SUtes 
and  we  cannot  find  a  single  business  in 
any  town  that  does  not  have  some  por- 
tion of  either  its  equipment  or  its  sup- 
plies, which  are  not  involved  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Every  one  of  these  places  is 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  bUI.  It  is  an 
enormous  job  that  we  are  asking  any 
agency  to  do.  And  to  pile  on  one  Depart- 
ment, the  Labor  Department,  the  respon- 
sibility for  taking  care  of  all  aspects  of 
a  job  of  this  nature  seems  to  me  to  be 
beyond  the  pale. 

How  In  the  world  are  they  going  to  find 
time  within  the  required  2  years  to 
be  able  to  set  forth  reasonable  standards 
for  health  and  safety  for  people  work- 
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ing  in  Alaska  and  Mississippi,  in  Florida 
and  the  State  of  Washington,  in  Maine 
and  Texas,  in  every  one  of  these  busi- 
nesses, and  then  be  able  to  say.  "not  only 
have  we  established  standards,  but  we 
have  also  developed  the  administrative 
protedures  within  the  department  and 
the  niimt)er  of  inspectors  we  need  to  go 
in  and  find  out  whether  the  rules  are 
being  taken  care  of  in  every  single  little 
business  in  this  country." 

Not  only  are  they  asked  to  have  that 
done,  but  they  are  asked  to  say.  "These 
inspectors  are  coming  back  with  alleged 
violatioru  and  we  have  to  review  those 
within  the  same  department.  We  will 
then  set  up  hearing  examiners  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  have  been  viola- 
tions." 

So  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  going  to  be  multiplied 
by  geometric  progression. 

It  does  not  seem  accurate  or  even  rea- 
sonably fair  to  establish  such  a  burden 
on  the  Department  and  to  establish  such 
a  burden  on  the  employees  and  employers 
of  this  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  approach  this  in  a 
proper  and  innovative  way  and  abolish 
some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  occurred 
over  the  years  concerning  the  agencies, 
we  should  adopt  the  substitute  bill  under 
which  we  have  three  separate  groups 
performing  the  separate  functions  of  the 
establlsiunent  of  rules,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  enforcement.  We  would  have 
the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of 
niles.  The  administration  would  be  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  we  would 
have  the  separate  board  or  panel,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  prefers  to  call  it. 
to  determine  whether  its  rules  have  been 
violated.  That  Is  the  enforcement  proce- 
dure. That  is  the  only  proper  and  fair 
way  to  proceed  with  this  bill  which  is  of 
enormous  scope  and  importance  to  every- 
one in  the  coxmti-y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  in  fashioning  the  pending  bill.  We 
are  about  to  be  presented  with  quite  a 
dilemma  in  respect  of  it.  That  dilemma 
in  unnecessary,  but  it  will  nonetheless  be 
real.  The  dilemma  is  going  to  be  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Dominick  substitute, 
which  I  believe  will  probably  be  made. 

An  issue,  which  is  not  really  an  issue. 
will  be  posed  to  the  Senate  If  the  tabling 
motion  prevails,  any  Senator,  including 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  can  amend 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  amendments  as  he  Is  a  man  who 
follows  through  and  we  honor  him  for 
that. 

If  the  tabling  motion  should  succeed, 
as  I  see  it.  the  bill  will  be  amended.  If 
the  tabling  motion  fails,  the  Dominick 
substitute  will  be  amended.  l>ecaU5e  even 
If  it  should  later  fail.  Senators  will  not 
wLsh  to  be  caught  short  on  the  fact  that 
their  ideas  have  failed  of  incorporation 
in  the  bill. 

1  assume  that  if  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado were  to  have  nine  amendments 
to  the  committee  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New^  Jersey  might  have  15  or  20  to  the 
administration  sul>stitute. 

That  will  get  us  to  exactly  the  same 
place.  It  on]y  illustrates  the  tragedy 
which  will  be  involved  because,  unhap- 
pily for  all  of  us,  this  will  be  construed 


as  a  vote  for  or  against  management  or 
labor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfair  and  simply 
distorts  the  legislative  process  But  there 
it  is,  and  we  have  to  take  account  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  much  we  can  do  about 
it.  I  am  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  know  that 
it  is  not  what  ttie  facts  are.  but  it  is  what 
the  Judge  thinks  they  are  Chat  coimcs. 

Analyzing  the  situation  from  that  point 
of  view.  I  wiiih  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
vote,  if  it  comes — and  I  believe  it  will — 
is  not  going  to  be  determinative  of  the 
controversy,  because  either  way  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  face  up  to  the  issue.  This 
is  simply  a  climatic  test  vote  on  the 
situation. 

It  is  a  tact  that  there  will  be  more 
amendments  to  the  substitute  to  con- 
form It  to  the  committee  bill  than  vice 
versa. 

The  administration  really  objects  to 
five  things  in  the  committee  bill,  and 
they  can,  of  course,  be  tested  fairly 
promptly. 

Those  five  things  are  the  question  of 
promulgating  standards,  adjudicating 
enforcement  cases,  the  imminent  danger 
orders,  the  requests  for  inspection,  the 
penalty  for  the  unauthorized  notice  of 
inspection,  and  the  general  duty.  Those 
are  the  fundamental  problems  which  will 
be  faced. 

My  inclination  at  this  time  is  to  en- 
deavor to  perfect  the  committee  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  here  and  in  the 
other  liody  are  very  much  likely  to  push 
for  occupational  health  and  safety  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  believe  we 
should  work  on  the  committee  bill.  The 
committee  bill  was  subject  to  all  the 
negotiation  and  compromise  and  the  in- 
put of  the  minority,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  had  such  a  very  honored 
part,  and  to  revise  it  and  to  discard  all 
that  work,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
rather  unfortunate. 

The  situation  we  face  shows  the  real 
lack  of  critical  importance  of  the  Lssue 
upon  which  that  motion  will  turn,  be- 
cause if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  promul- 
gates standards,  he  is  subject  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  He  can  cre- 
ate a  board,  if  he  wishes  to.  to  deal  with 
the  piomulgation  of  standards. 

If  a  separate  board  is  established  under 
the  substitute  bill,  that  board  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
just  as  the  Secretary  would  be  in  exer- 
cising the  same  functions. 

Similarly,  in  enforcement,  there  is 
court  review.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
cause  enforcement  and  there  will  be  court 
review. 

Other  Secretaries  faced  with  similar 
enforcement  responsibilities  have  ap- 
pointed— and  I  think  very  properly — 
panels  or  commissions  of  their  own  to 
handle  enforcement  procedures. 

I  regret  to  state  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  it  is  an  issue  which  I  think  will 
be  pictured  as  the  most  important  issue 
in  this  legislation,  the  motion  to  table 
the  Dominick  substitute. 

I  regret  it.  I  deplore  it.  Nonetheless, 
there  we  are.  I  hope  very  much  that,  hav- 
ing swallowed  that  dose,  whatever  it  may 
tie.  whether  the  Dominick  substitute  is 
successful  or  fails,  we  will  go  on  and  per- 
fect a  bill  and  that  there  will  be  no  hard 
feelings,  whichever  way  it  goes,  but  that 


we  will  have  a  preservation  of  rights  for 
those  who  feel  strongly  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  for  those  on  the  other  .-side  to 
amend  the  bill  as  they  choose  and  get 
a  bUI. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  now  is 
that  very  point.  I  hope  very  much  that 
there  will  not  be  such  a  concentration 
of  attention  on  the  issue  of  where  this  bill 
comes  from,  whether  from  the  Republi- 
can administration  or  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Senate,  on  the  first  day 
we  are  back  so  that  a  signal  will  not  go 
out  to  the  country  that  action  on  this 
bill  is  an  indication  of  the  way  legisla- 
tion will  go. 

I  hope  that  whichever  side  wins  or 
loses  will  take  it  in  stride  and  that  we 
can  then  perfect  the  measure,  the  substi- 
tute or  the  committee  bill,  so  that  we 
may  arrive  at  whatever  legislation  the 
Senate  in  its  judgment  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  1 
thought  the  Senator  made  a  couple  of 
very  interesting  points.  In  the  substitute 
bill,  for  example,  we  do  not  have  any 
provisions  similar  to  sections  19  and 
23  of  the  committee  reported  bill,  which 
are  the  Javits  amendments — the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Safety  and  Health 
and  the  National  Commission  on  State 
Compensation  Laws. 

It  would  be  my  guess  that  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  is  defeated,  which  I  hope  it 
will  be.  there  would  be  little  or  no  prob- 
lem in  having  those  provisions  offered  b.v 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
agreed  to  as  part  of  the  substitute  bill. 
I  understand  that  Is  what  the  Senator 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  this  would  not 
be  any  kind  of  really  tough  issue.  The 
really  tough  issue,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree,  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  separate  body  for  setting 
up  standards  and  a  separate  commission 
for  enforcement  in  connection  with  vio- 
lations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  com- 
promise the  Senator's  case  in  any  way. 
I  have  too  much  affection  for  him  and 
respect  for  the  strong  fight  he  has  put 
up  for  the  administration  position.  But 
if  the  Senator  feels  free  to  say  so,  would 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the 
substantive  rights  of  neither  side  will 
be  compromised  by  this  vote;  it  is  really 
a  climactic  situation.  The  Senator  could 
move  to  amend  the  committee  bill,  and 
the  committee  people  and  I  could  move 
to  amend  the  substitute.  In  either  way 
the  Senate  will  work  its  will. 

Mr.  DOMIOTCK.  ProceduraUy  I  would 
say  the  Senator  Is  correct,  but  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  which  bill  we  will  have 
before  us  and  which  provisions  we  will 
have  to  amend.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  was  aptly  described  a  moment 
ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  as  the  committee  bill.  Any  bill 
from  the  committee  we  call  the  commit- 
tee bill.  But  this  Is  really  a  committee 
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bill  because  it  has  many  provisions  from 
both  sides.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  offered  some  of  the  most 
viable  provisions  in  the  bill.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  text  of  S  2193,  Mr.  President, 
this  will  be  apparent.  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  six  original  sponsors 
and  authors  of  the  bill.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wn,- 
LiABSi.  is  the  pnncipal  author.  Our  bill 
ran  over  29  pages.  Prom  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  page  30  through  page  S2  the 
committee  bill  is  62  pages  long,  vis-a-vis 
the  original  bill  of  29 '3  pages. 

The  committee  worked  on  this  matter. 
There  were  many  changes  and  differ- 
ences in  the  original  bill.  There  are  in- 
cluded ideas  from  both  sides.  It  is  bi- 
partisan, as  shown  by  the  final  vote, 
which  was  14  to  2. 

With  all  of  that  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
conmjittee.  it  would  be  tragic  if  some 
new  bill  were  substituted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  oeen  worked 
on  for  months.  As  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Jsviisi  has  many 
of  his  provisions  Included  in  the  bill.  I 
think  that  when  we  consider  the  months 
of  work  on  this  bill  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,  it  *ould  be 
tragic  it  some  new  bill  were  substituted 
now. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair- 
man and  preserving  all  this  work  by  Sen- 
ators from  both  parties.  So  much  good 
work  has  gone  into  this  bill  and  it  should 
not  be  .shunted  aside  by  a  new  bill.  This 
bill  has  been  due  for  years.  Back  in  the 
90th  Congress,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
to  be  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  we 
had  extensive  hearings  but  we  were  never 
able  to  get  it  this  far  along  the  way.  We 
come  here  now  with  2  more  years  of 
work  on  the  bill. 

This  is  legislation  that  has  been  needed 
in  this  coimtry  tor  many  years.  We  have 
no  national  comprehensive  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill.  If  a  man  in  a  man- 
ufactiu-ing  plant  In  one  State  were  to  put 
into  effect  safety  measures  to  protect 
his  workers  and  across  the  State  line 
that  practice  was  not  followed,  theoret- 
ically there  would  be  a  clieaper  opera- 
tional base. 

Tills  bill  would  give  everyone  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  breaks.  We  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter.  Among 
other  things,  the  heaviest  losses  are  in 
construction  work.  There  is  one  code  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  another  in  Ar- 
lington, Va..  another  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  another  in  Maryland.  There  are 
tour  different  codes  in  this  area.  In  some 
States  each  city  has  its  own  safety  bill 
and  safety  code. 

As  a  result,  each  year  over  7  million 
of  the  working  force  of  80  million  are 
injured.  2.2  million  are  disabled  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  and  14,500 
are  killed.  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion for  our  economy  and  our  industry. 
We  need  a  Federal  statute,  not  to  try 
to  federalize  things,  but  to  equalize  the 
cost  in  one  industry  vis-a-vis  another. 
We  know  the  costs  would  be  put  into  con- 
.^umer  goods  but  that  is  the  price  we 
should  pay  for  the  80  million  workers 
in  America. 

It  would  tie  most  unfortunate  now  to 
substitute  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 


new  bill,  when  so  much  constructive  work 
has  already  gone  into  this  bill  by  so 
many  Senators.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
retain  the  committee  bill  as  reported. 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  individual  separate  amend- 
ments he  will  offer  if  the  substitute,  the 
new  bill,  fails.  I  think  the  substitute, 
the  new  bill,  should  tall  so  we  can  con- 
tinue with  the  bill  that  has  been  worked 
on  for  so  many  months,  and  which  has 
been  worked  on  by  so  many  staff  mem- 
bers as  well  as  so  many  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  wholly  unreasonable 
to  take  a  bill  with  this  much  construc- 
tive work  and  cast  it  a.';ide  on  the  floor 
for  something  new. 

The  committee  bill  was  not  reported 
hastily  or  rapidly.  Long  hearings  were 
held  in  the  subcommittee.  There  was  long 
and  careful  consideration  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr. 
Williams  I  tor  his  fine  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  bringing 
the  bill  forward  as  he  did.  It  was  changed 
considerably  in  the  full  committee,  and 
now  he  is  handling  tire  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  good  measure  which  is  bad- 
ly needed  and  it  is  a  measure  which  is 
long  overdue.  I  hope  we  will  stay  with 
the  committee  bill  that  has  been  worked 
out  with  a  bipartisan  effort. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Yabborodgh  t .  His  coopera- 
tion has  been  complete.  Finally  we  were 
able  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  There  is  so  much  that  has  been 
added  by  so  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  Con- 
spicuous, ot  courst.  IS  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  jAvrrsi. 
It  would  be  th-'  course  of  wisdom,  in- 
deed, to  table  the  substitute  and  it  there 
are  other  amendments  they  can  be  of- 
fered to  the  committee  bill. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
1  wish  to  say  that  under  the  committee 
bill  the  Secretary-  of  Labor,  given  the 
authority  to  promulgate  standards,  could 
immediately  issue  standards  in  the  areas. 
He  could  draw  from  proprietary  stand- 
ards, consensus  standards,  and  stand- 
ards that  apply  in  other  places,  but  in 
the  broad  approach  we  would  go  through 
a  long,  time-consuming  process  ot  ap- 
pointments, confirmations,  staffing,  and 
the  entire  delaying  oasiness,  in  an  area 
where  the  President  said  we  are  already 
three  generations  late  in  applying  Fed- 
eral standards  for  safety  and  health. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  an  extremely  important  bill.  We 
are  all  well  aware  of  the  needless  deaths 
and  injuries  which  occur  in  tills  country, 
and  the  resultant  human  anguish  in- 
volved. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women.  Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  work 
hazards  will  be  attacked  on  three  fronts, 
that  Is,  through  improved  regulations, 
research,  and  education. 


Testimony  presented  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  Is  compelling 
and  clearly  substantiates  the  need  for 
new  comprehensive  Federal  legislation 
which  would  apply  to  all  industries.  For 
example,  much  of  the  existing  legislation 
in  this  area  is  not  uniform  in  its  applica- 
tion or  enforcement.  Several  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  apply  specifically  to  the  mari- 
time industry  and  coal  mining.  Other 
laws  are  limited  in  application  to  work 
involving  certain  kinds  of  Government 
contracts. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  86  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  American  work  force. 
It  is  both  appalling  and  tragic  that  as 
many  as  14.500  persons  are  killed  an- 
nually as  a  result  of  industrial  accidenLs. 
More  than  2  million  Individuals  are 
disabled  on  the  job  each  year  which  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  250  million  more  days 
of  work. 

The  economic  impact  of  these  deaths 
and  disabilities  is  the  loss  of  tl.5  billion 
in  wages,  and  8  billion  dollars  from 
our  gross  national  product.  Within  the 
Fedei-al  civil  service  fatal  injuries  to  em- 
ployees Increased  from  172  in  the  year 
1964  to  316  in  1968.  The  direct  cost  of 
these  Injuries  was  $39  million  and  S58 
million  respectively.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  direct  cost  payment  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  compensation  and 
value  of  leave  of  injured  employees  dur- 
ing disability. 

Tlie  situation  is  equally  appalling  in 
the  area  ot  occupational  health.  How- 
ever, the  lack  of  information  and  ade- 
quate records  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  impact  occupational  health 
has  on  the  work  force.  We  do  know  that 
many  of  the  technological  advances 
made  by  tins  countr>'  have  produced  a 
number  of  new  health  hazards  to  indus- 
trial workers.  Discoveries  such  as  lasers, 
utrasonic  energy,  pesticides,  and  others 
serve  as  threats  to  the  health  ot  Amer- 
ican workers.  Recent  scientific  experi- 
ments have  shown  causal  relationships 
between  occupational  exposure  and  cer- 
tain chronic  diseases  such  as  cancer,  al- 
lergies, respiratory  ailments,  and  heart 
disease.  The  D.S.  Surgeon  General  in 
1966-67  studied  1.700  industrial  plants 
employing  over  142.000  workers  in  six 
metropolitan  areas.  The  study  revealed 
that  as  many  as  65  percent  of  these  per- 
sons were  exposed  to  harmful  physical 
effects  such  as  severe  noise  and  toxic 
materials. 

A  problem  which  further  substantiates 
the  need  for  the  pending  bill  is  the  fact 
that  workmen's  comt>ensation  benefits  do 
not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  in- 
creasing wage  levels  and  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  As  a  result  the  benefits  usually 
replace  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  m- 
come  of  workers  with  disabilities.  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
ratio  of^  maximum  temporary  total  dis- 
ability b'eneflts  for  a  worker,  his  wife,  and 
two  dependent  children  to  average 
weekly  wage  was  71.2  percent  in  1940.  but 
dropped  substantially  to  40.8  percent  in 
1970.  This  works  an  untold  numlier  of 
hardships  on  working  people  in  Okla- 
homa. In  order  to  find  solutions  tor 
problems  of  this  sort,  a  IS-member  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  would  be  established 
under  section  23  ot  the  bill.  The  ptu-- 
pose  of   the  Commission  would   be   to 
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study  and  evaluate  State  laws  to  deter- 
mine U  they  provide  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  com- 
pensation for  di'^abled  workers. 

Industrial  health  and  safety  problems 
are.  indeed,  complex  and  change,  per- 
liaps,  as  fast  as  industry  itself.  Accord- 
ingly. 8.  3193  would  .'iimply  establish  a 
legal  structure  which  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  Issue  detailed  safe- 
ty and  health  standards  with  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  There  are  no  do's 
and  do  nots  provided.  It  further  estab- 
lishes the  legal  procedures  for  Investi- 
gating cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
standards,  for  conducting  hearings,  and 
for  imposing  sanctions  when  \iolations 
occur.  The  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters argue  that  this  is  unwise.  They 
suggest  Instead  two  separate  Presiden- 
llally  appointed  bodies — one  which 
would  issue  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  the  other  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  alleged  violations  and 
issue  corrective  orders. 

I  believe  this  approach  to  be  unaccept- 
able because  It  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary foot-dragging,  evasion,  and  inde- 
ci.'iion. 

Furthermore,  for  those  who  oppose  the 
measure  in  its  present  form,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  passed  two  important  bills 
which  are  now  Federal  laws,  and  which 
provided  cabinet  level  administrators 
with  the  responsibilities  and  powers  to 
develop  and  enforce  standards.  These 
bills  were  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  the  Construction  Workers'  Safe- 
ty Act. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  section 
61  di  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  em- 
ployer affected  by  a  particular  standard 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  variance 
provided  that  be:  First,  notify  his  em- 
ployees so  that  they  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  hearings, 
and  second,  submit  evidence  for  the  rec- 
ord, which  shows  that  the  company  will 
otherwise  provide  safe  and  healthful 
employment  conditions. 

Under  provisions  of  S.  2193  representa- 
tives of  both  the  employer  and  employees 
are  permitted  to  accomi»any  the  Govern- 
ment's safety  inspector  during  the  in- 
spection tour.  This  approach  would  help 
to  assure  both  groups  of  the  equitable 
manner  in  which  the  in.spectlon  is  con- 
ducted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
occupational  health  and  safety  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant ntmiber  of  working  Americans.  The 
bill  before  us  is  one  which  is  clearly  de- 
signed for  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  standards  wlilch  to  the  limit  of 
the  law  will  assure  their  health  and 
safety.  In  my  opinion,  the  Icey  to  effective 
administration  of  such  standards  rests 
with  a  publicly  viable  individual  who  is 
likely  to  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
health  and  safety  needs  in  our  indiistries. 
S.  2X93  would  do  this  by  providing  pro- 
tection to  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees alike.  I,  therefore,  urge  its  pass- 
age by  the  Senate. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Seiutor  from  Oklahoma. 

My  final  point  is  that,  in  connection 
with  imminent  danger,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  continuous  process  oper- 


ations will  not  be  shut  down.  Even  when 
there  is  a  court  order,  continuous  oper- 
ations can  go  on.  There  will  be  no  com- 
plete shutdovra. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the  sub- 
stitute in  the  imminent  danger  area,  but 
the  fairest  way  is  with  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  provide  for  a  total  shutdown.  Con- 
tinuous operations  can  be  continued. 
Even  in  an  area  where  the  work  stops, 
there  is  no  cooUng  oS  of  all  the  fires  of 
operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  asked  me  whether 
or  not  I  Intend  to  offer  the  amendment 
to  provide  for  an  enforcement  panel. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do.  I  stated 
when  I  made  my  speech  on  the  bill  that 
I  would  consider  whether  it  would  fit  in. 
and  whether  it  was  timely.  My  answer 
now  is  that,  consistent  with  what  I  expect 
will  be  my  vote  on  this  motion  to  table, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment and  to  fight  for  it.  I  think  it  is  the 
only  way,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  may  see  it  that  way  also. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  I  might  say  that  If  we  adopt  the 
substitute  proposal,  or  fall  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  there  is  already  a  panel  for  en- 
forcement provided  in  the  substitute  bill, 
which  would  make  the  Senators  amend- 
ment unnecessary. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.>iey  is  about  to  make  a  motion  to  table, 
and  I  presume  that  at  that  point  we  will 
get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  would  be  acting  in  a  most 
positive  fashion  if  It  voted  down  S.  2193 
and  passed  the  Domlnick  substitute  S. 
4404. 

As  noted  In  the  committee  report  on 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1970.  the  major  differences  in  these 
two  bills  do  not  relate  to  purpose  or  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  but  rather  to  the 
structure  of  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  We  all  agree  that  Improved 
safety  procedures  are  needed  to  combat 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  occupa- 
tional accidents. 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  reported  out  a  bill  with  a  most  sim- 
plistic approach  which  in  the  long  nm 
could  do  as  mucli  damage  as  good.  In 
essence  the  committee  bill  gives  all  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 


areas  of  standard  setting,  investigation, 
adjudication,  and  prosecution.  There  are 
in  fact  no  checks  and  safeguards  placed 
on  the  power  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Dokinick  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Board  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  standard-set- 
ting function.  Therefore,  the  quasi-legis- 
lative function  in  this  area  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  the  standard-setting  Board  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
other  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  rep- 
resents a  dangerous  precedent  in  this 
most  important  area  of  occupational 
health  and  safety.  The  enormous  amount 
of  power  given  to  t;»e  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  easily  be  abused,  culminating  In  a 
breakdown  of  existing  Government  neu- 
trality in  labor-management  relations 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  could  arbitrarily  teke  action  to 
shut  down  a  plant  when  he  con-siders 
that  an  imminent  danger  exists.  I  believe 
that  this  could  create  an  extremely  coer- 
cive situation.  The  substitute  bill  cor- 
rectly places  this  function  in  OS.  dis- 
trict courts  where  such  action  would 
normally  ensue. 

This  bill  should  be  corrected  so  that 
Government,  labor,  and  management 
have  an  equal  stake  in  improving  safety 
conditions.  The  committee  bill  relegates 
the  employer  to  a  very  minor  role  in  the 
pursuit  of  better  working  conditions. 
The  passage  of  legislation  does  not  auto- 
matically Improve  a  given  situation.  In 
this  particular  case.  If  we  are  to  pass 
legislation  we  must  Insure  that  employ- 
ers and  employees  alike  have  a  stake 
in  improving  these  conditions.  Labor- 
management  relations  can  only  improve 
U  a  sense  of  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  employer  and  employee  exist.*;, 
independent  of  an  omnipotent  central- 
ized voice  from  Washington.  The  Domi- 
nick  substitute  makes  these  needed  cor- 
rections and.  therefore.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 

DOMINICK). 

On  this  question,  the  yea£  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
called^.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranstoh)  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay. "  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (when  hia  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Min<DT).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bnu),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbdrch),  the 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cban- 
sTom.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  McCabthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pell  i ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydin(»)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellinder)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Macndson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
COOPER)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  FoNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY).  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
■  Mrs.  Smith  i  are  absent  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNor  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  ) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  <  Mr.  Gdrney  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  '  Mrs.  SMrm)  would 
each  vote  "nay. " 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Mdhdti  has  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  niinols 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41 
nays  39.  as  follows: 


Allen 

Anderson 

Ba>'h 

Brootce 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Caw 

EaRleton 

FulbrlRlit 

Ooodell 

Oore 

Oravel 

Hams 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bcllmon 
Bennett 


Bynl.  Va. 

Coolc 

Cotton 


(No.  381  Leg. 

YEAS — tl 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
HURbes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jarita 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
McOee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 

NATS — 39 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domtnlrk 

Eaatland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

GoWwater 

Orlffln 


Mobs 

Huskle 

Nelaon 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoir 

Scbwetker 

SpoDK 

Stevens 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborougb 

Young,  Oiilo 


Hansen 
Holland 
HoUlnga 
Hruaks 
Jordan.  N.c. 
Jordan,  Idabo 
Long 
McClellan 


MUler  RusseU  Talmadge 

Murpby  Saxlw  Tburmond 

Packwood  Smith,  lU.  Tower 

Pearson  Sparkman  Williams.  Del. 

Ptouty  StennU  Young,  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT  AND   OnriNO   UVE   PAIRS,   A8 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Metcalf,  against. 
Scott,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott  Elleuder  Miiiidt 

Bible  Pong  Pell 

Church  Ouniey  l>ercy 

Cooper  Magnuson  Randolph 

Cranston  Mathias  Smith.  Maine 

Dodd  McCarthy  Tjdlugs 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Dominicis's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire now  from  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  tile  leadei-ship  as  to  their  furtlier  in- 
tention? I  have  consulted  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dohxnick) 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  time.  Whether  that  can  be 
done  at  this  hour  this  evening  I  cannot 
guarantee,  but  certainly  the  disposition 
is  there. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
other  amendmente  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  myself,  and  others,  have 
and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the 
Intentions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  RepubUcan  lead- 
er, would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
consent  agreement  to  begin  tomorrow, 
after  conclusion  of  the  morning  business, 
and  in  that  way  give  Members  a  chance 
to  catch  their  breath  overnight? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  would  be 
fine  with  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  ) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Uie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  assured  by  Senators  most  in- 
terested in  the  pending  bill,  those  who 
have  been  doing  most  of  the  debating 
this  afternoon,  that  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving  at  a  time  limitation  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
tomorrow.  This  has  also  been  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er. Therefore,  there  will  be  no  further 
action  on  this  bill  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 


and  there  will  be  no  further  business  <m- 
le&s  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    10   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  KENNED'Sr.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  and,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  481,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect for  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  former 
President  of  France,  that  the  Senate  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  U  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjom-ned  until  tomorrow,  Novem- 
ber n,  1970.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  16. 1970: 

DEPAFTME?*T    or    JL'STICE 

Robert  C.  Mardlan.  of  California   lo  be  a  i 
A^lstant  Attome.v  General,  vice  J.   Waller 
Yeagley.  to  which  offlce  he   was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senau. 
U.S.  Distkjct  CotnTS 

Jose  V-  Toledo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  a  U.6. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Blco. 
a   new  position  created  by  Public  Law  (>1 
272.  approved  June  3. 1970." 

Depahtment  or  Commesce 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a;) 
Assistant  Secretary  of  commerce,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate:   new  position. 

C.  Langborne  Washburn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tourism,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate: new  position. 

National     Corporation     For     Housing 

PARTNCaSfltPS 

The  followlng>named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  or  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
for  the  terms  indicated: 

Peter  John  Berloglio.  of  CalUomla.  for  a 
term  of  1  year  commencing  October  28.  1970. 

Woodward  Kingman,  of  New  York,  for  a 
term  of  3  years  commencing  October  28 
1970. 

Ray  A.  Watt,  or  California,  for  a  term  of 
3  years  commencing  October  38,  1970. 

U.S.    TARirr    COHMISSIOM 

Jefferson  Bonlts  Young,  oi  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  OS.  Tarllf  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16.  1978.  vice  Urs. 
Penelope  Bartland  Thunberg:  term  expired. 
Environmental  Protxction  Agenct 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  In>llanm,  to  lie 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency:    (new  position). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  ol  trouble:  and  He  knoweth  them 
thai  trust  in  Him.  Nahum  1:  7. 

Eternal  Spirit,  returning  from  our  re- 


cess of  strenuous  activity  we  come  to 
Thee  now  as  we  endeavor  to  complete 
the  tasks  which  are  set  before  us.  When 
the  worry  of  work  done  and  left  undone 
takes  Its  toll  of  our  human  energies  help 
us  to  tap  the  spiritual  resources  which 
are  found  in  Thee.  Do  Thou  renew  our 


spirits  and  restore  our  souls  with  the  joy- 
ful a-ssurance  that  Thou  art  with  us  and 
we  are  with  Thee. 

We  pray  that  Thy  comforting  grace 
may  abide  in  the  hearU  of  those  who 
grieve  over  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  William  L,  Dawson.  We  re- 
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member  his  long  and  faithful  career  in 
Congress  marked  by  firm  convictions, 
rugged  honesty,  a  readlneas  to  cooperate 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  liberty  for  all 
men.  Bless  his  family  with  Thy  presence 
and  bless  us  who  mourn  his  departure 
from  these  Halls  to  continue  his  fine 
work  in  the  life  lieyond. 

Truly,  our  Father,  life  is  short.  By 
Thy  Spirit  may  we  make  the  most  of  it 
while  we  can,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  14.  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  House.  Informed  the  House  that  on 
the  following  dates  the  President  ap- 
proved and  signed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
tlUes: 

On  October  14.  1970: 

HJi.  12943.  An  act  to  acoend  section  3  ot 
tbe  Bct  of  November  2,  1066,  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  authority  to  make  spproprtatlons 
to  carry  out  •uch  act; 

HJt.  14486.  An  act  to  amend  aectlona  601 
and  504  ot  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the 
counterfeiting  of  postage  meter  stamps  or 
other  Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall 
pysteni; 

HJl.  18104.  An  act  to  amend  section  l&(d> 
of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  increase  tbe  amoiint  of  bonds  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1154.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Voltinteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  October  34.  1970,  to 
October  31.  1970. 

On  October  15.  1970: 

H.J.  Res.  1388.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  approprlatloas  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1396.  Joint  reaoluuon  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducUng  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  maxketing  year  beginning 
July  1.  1971. 

On  October  10.  1070: 

U.K.  140.  An  act  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  AndereoovUle  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  Sute  of  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H-H.  10837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties. 
Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 
of  certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  1936; 

H.R.  12960.  An  act  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  in  tbe  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.; 

H-R.  I3ias.  An  act  to  amend  section  11 
of  the  act  approved  February  3a.  1889  (36 
Stat.  676)  AS  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7. 
1933  (47  Stat.  l&O).  and  as  amended  by  the 
MCt  of  April  13,  1948  (63  Slat.  170)  relating 
to  tbe  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  MonUna. 
»nd  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H-R.  15013.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  feaalblUty  and  desirability  of  esub- 
Itahlng  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Chero- 
kee Strip  to  bomesteadlng.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H-R    18410.  An  act  to  eotabliab  the  Fort 


Point  National  Historic  Site  in  Son  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  17.  1970: 

H-R.  4599.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments. 
On  October  31,  1970: 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Xeum 
Ja  Franks: 

H.R.  4172.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  development  and  operation  coeta 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
in  the  sute  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  9164.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  for 
any  public  purpose  of  certain  real  property 
In  the  Siat*  of  Georgia; 

H.R,  9548.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  re- 
spect to  exemptions  from  attachment  and 
certain  other  process  in  the  case  of  persons 
not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R.  9654.  An  act  to  authorise  subsistence. 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients;  and 

H.R.  13870.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  King  Range  National 
ConservaUon  Area  In  the  State  of  California. 

HJl.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  19.57  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  in  trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe; 

HJl.  13601.  An  act  to  release  and  convey 
the  reversionary  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  known  as  the  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  townslte.  Umatilla  County,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  14685.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  m 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  tbe  United 
States,   and   for  other   purposes; 

H.R.  15112.  An  act  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  308  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code: 

H-R  15424.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936; 

H.R.  15634.  An  act  to  convey  certam  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma; 

HJl.  16733.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  enlisted 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  accept 
e^pointments  as  officers  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  pay  and  aUowances  to  which  they 
were  previously  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
enlisted  status; 

H.R.  17575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  tbe  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  18731.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorised  for  membeTs  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
when  in  a  travel  status;  and 

HJl.  18776.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  State 
of    Michigan   the   Sleeping   Bear   Dunes   Na- 
tional LAkeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  22.  1970: 

HJt,  693.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  73  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  tbe  expenses  of 
neceaeory  hospital  or  domlcUlory  care,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  2175.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  authorize  tbe  At- 
torney General  to  admit  to  residential  com- 
munity treatment  centers  persons  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released; 

H-R.  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patient*  to  th«  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia Insututloa  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  substantially  retarded  per- 
sons: 


H.R.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette.  State  of  Minnesota,  lu  public  suc- 
cessors or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette,  Minn."  ap- 
proved December  21,  1950. 

H.R.  9311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washing- 
ton: 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  specioiixed  medi- 
cal resources,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10317.  An  act  to  adjust  the  date  of 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpis: 

H.R.  10335.  An  act  to  revise  ccrUln  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purpoees: 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  section  1483 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered; 

HJ{.  13307.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  person  under  21  years  of  age; 

H.R- 14322.  An  act  to  amend  section  405  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cost- 
of-living  allowances  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  duty  outside  the  United 
States  or  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska: 

H.R.  1«S83.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  in  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  case  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium,  and 
any  successor  organization  thereto; 

H.R.  16811.  An  act  to  authorlBe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Eastern 
Bonk  of  Cherokee  Indiana  of  North  Carolina 
certain  lands  on  tbe  Cherokee  Indian  Res- 
ervation heretofore  used  for  school  or  other 
purposes; 

HR.  17146.  An  act  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  February  9,  1821.  incorporating  the 
Columbian  College,  now  known  as  tbe  George 
Washington  University.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  acts  amendatory  or  supple- 
mental thereof;  and 

H.R.  18086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  In  Prince  William  County,  Va. 
On  October  23,  1970: 

H.R.  13475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  15405.  An  act  to  render  the  asaertlon 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  based 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject; 

H  R.  16710.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  eligible  vet- 
erans for  mobile  homes  and  lota  therefor  if 
used  as  permanent  dwellings,  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  the  use  of  entitlement 
to  benefits  under  such  chapter,  and  to  re- 
store such  entitlements  which  have  lapsed 
prior  to  use  or  expiration,  to  eliminate  the 
guaranteed  and  direct  loan  fee  collected  un- 
der such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Colie 
l>ance  Johnson.  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  18298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  include  Black 
Butte  project. 

On  October  26.  1970: 

H.R.  11833.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlspooal  Act  In  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  conitmctlon  of 
solid  waste  disposal  faciliUea,  to  Improve  ro- 
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search  programs  pumutnt  to  such  act,  and 
for  other  purpoeec: 

H.R.  16073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  in  U.S.  currency  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17604.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purpoees; 

H.R.  17654.  An  act  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the   legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
On  October  37. 1970: 

H  Jl.  14678.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  »one  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H-R.  18583.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  Into,  and  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 
On  October  30,  1970: 

HJl,  17570.  An  act  to  amend  titles  III  and 
IX  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  programs  of 
research,  investigation,  education,  training, 
and  demonstrations  authorized  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17849.  An  act  to  provide  flnancUl  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to 
amend  secUon  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  18260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  XJB. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cation programs  to  encourage  understanding 
of  policies,  and  support  of  activities,  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance. 

On  November  2.  1970 ; 

H.R.  15069.  An  oct  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  or 
near  Cape  Vincent,  N.T. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14984.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142,  359-363.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  17970.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HM.  17970)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Fqnc, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, and  Mr.  Ooldwater  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 1079.  An  act  consenting  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  compact,  enacting  the 
same  Into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party;  making  certain 
reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  related  purposes; 

S.  1466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate 
amateur  radio  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations;  and 

3.  1468.  An  act  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE— HON.  ROBERT  H. 
STEELE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

November  13, 1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakcs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  A  Certificate  of  Election  In  due 
form  of  law  showing  tbe  election  of  Robert 
H.  Steele  as  a  Representative-elect  to  tbe 
Ninety-first  Congress  from  tbe  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  tbe  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  William  L.  St.  Onge.  U  on 
file  in  this  office. 

Respect  fuUy  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jknnincs,  Clerk. 
DS.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collet. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY  AND  HON. 
GEOROE  W.  COLLINS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Carney,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Georci  W. 
Collins,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today.  Their  certificates  of  elec- 
tion have  not  arrived,  but  there  Is  no 
contest,  and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  their  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE  AND 
HON.  JOHN  WARE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwin  B. 
FoRSYTHE,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  John  Ware,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
Their  certificates  of  election  have  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
their  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miciiigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEBdBERS 
Messrs.       ROBERT       H,       STEELE. 
CHARLES    J.    CARNEY.    GEORGE    W. 


COLLINS.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE.  and 
JOHN  WARE  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Wasuinctok,  D.C. 
November,  13,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
V£.  House  o/  Representatives. 

Dear  Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  tbe  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:15 
pjn.  on  Friday,  November  13,  1970,  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President  wnere- 
In  he  transmits  the  annual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1969. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jenkikcs,  Clerk. 
U.S.  House  of  Represent ativts. 
By  W.  Batmond  CoLxrr. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  OFFICE 
OP  ALIEN  PROPERTY.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  JUSTICE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  Ascal  year  ended 
Jime  30. 1969.  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Richard  NrxoN. 
THE  White  House.  November  13.  1970. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represaitativ»: 
Washington.  D.C. 

November  10,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakek. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmir 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:05 
pjn.  on  Tuesdoy.  November  10,  1970.  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  where- 
in he  transmits  the  4th  annual  report  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucta  Trade  Act  of  1B65. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  JENNnacs, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  RATHorra  Calltt. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  wliich  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
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iiiB  papers,  refemd  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congresi  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 
The  report  contains  information  with 
respect  to  the  United  States-Canada 
Automotive  Products  Agreement,  includ- 
ing automotive  trade,  production,  prices, 
and  employment  in  1969.  Also  included 
is  other  Information  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  Housi:.  November  10.  1970. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.   DC. 

October  16,1970. 
The  Honorable  the  SPeARCR. 
U.S.  House  of  Repreientatiies. 

DcAB  Sit-  Pursuant  to  nuthority  granted 
on  October  13.  1970.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  o{  the  Senate  the  foUowlDg 
messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  unend- 
ment  the  following: 

H.R  6340.  An  net  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  oct  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette.  State  of  Mlnne»ota.  lu  public  auc- 
ceftsors  or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Ritiny  River  at  or  near  Baudette,  Minn.",  ap- 
proved December  21.  18S0, 

H.R.  9311.  An  act  Co  declare  that  certain 
lands  Shalt  be  held  by  the  CTnlted  States  In 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Trltie.  Washing- 
ton. 

H.R.  14678.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alties for  Illegal  Ashing  In  the  territorial  wa- 
ters and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HR.  15068.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at 
or  near  Cape  Vincent.  New  York. 

H.R.  16B11.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  certain 
lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
heretofore  used  for  schCN9l  or  other  purposes. 

R.R.  17849.  An  act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to 
amend  section  I3a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJt.  1B298,  An  Act  To  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  Include  Black 
Butte  project. 

H  Con.  Res.  713,  Concurrent  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee's  annual  report  for  the  year 
1969,  House  Report  Numbered  91-983.  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  second  session. 

H.  Con.  Res.  733.  Concurrent  Resolution 
Providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  'The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  ■' 

H.  Con.  Bes.  740.  Concurrent  Resolution 
Authorising  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  accompanying  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganisation  Act  of  1970. 

H.  Con.  Res.  748.  Concurrent  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  bearings  entitled  "Cuba  and  the  Carib- 


bean" for  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Con.  Res.  753.  Concurrent  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  publication  entitled  "Sui^lcment  to 
Cumulative  Index  to  Publications  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-AmeHcan  Activities  1955 
through  1968  (Eighty -fourth  through  Nine- 
tieth Congresses)  *'. 

g  Con.  Res.  770.  Concurrent  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
"Anatomy  of  a  Revolutionary  Movement; 
'Studenu  for  a  Democratic  Society"  ".  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  second  session. 

H-  Con.  Bes,  779.  Concurrent  Resolution 
To  authorize  the  loan  of  the  John  C.  King 
bust  of  John  Qulncy  Adams  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  House  amenrt- 
ments  to  the  following: 

S.  2755.  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Donal  N.  O'CaUagban  ' 

S.  3116.  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  each 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
popularly  elect  their  principal  olTlcer,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  following: 

S.  3846,  entitled  "An  Act  to  assist  the  Stales 
In  developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  persons  affected  by 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities  originating  la  childhood,  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  the  provision  of  such  sen-- 
Ices  In  accordance  wth  such  plan,  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  servlcea  needed  to  carry  out  such  plan. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

S.  3586.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  VU 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
ellgibllliy  of  new  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institu- 
tional granu  under  section  771  thereof,  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  relating  to 
training  of  personnel  in  the  allied  health 
professions,  and  for  other  purposes." 

HJt.  17570.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title 
IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  program  re- 
lating to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  Aelds  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

HR.  18563.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to 
provide  Increased  research  into,  and  preven- 
tion of.  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to 
provide  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons: 
and  to  strengthen  existing  law  enforcement 
authority  In  the  Oeld  of  drug  abuse." 

That  the  Senate  Insist  on  the  amendment 
and  agree  to  a  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  following: 

R.R.  17809.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Oovernment,  and  for  other  purposes'. 
Respectfully. 

W.  Pat  JcNNiNcs, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By     W.  Rat  MONO  COLLxr. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
OP  THE  SIGNING  OP  SUNDRY 
BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  by  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 775.  9l5t  Congress,  he  did,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1970,  sign  the  following  enrolled 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary  ad- 
mission of  patients  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia institution  providing  care,  education,  and 
treatment  of  subvtantlally  retarded  persons; 


H.R.  13475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  In  Fish  Restoration  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16710.  Ad  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  eligible  vet- 
erans for  mobile  homes  and  lots  therefor  if 
used  as  permanent  dwellings,  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  the  use  of  entitlement  to 
beneRts  under  such  chapter,  and  to  restore 
such  entitlements  which  have  lapsed  prior 
to  use  or  expiration,  to  eliminate  the  guaran- 
teed and  direct  loan  fee  collected  under  such 
chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17570.  An  act  to  amend  titles  III  and 
IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  programs 
of  research,  Investigation,  education,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  authorized  thereun- 
der, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  18086.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  in  Prince  Wtlliam  County.  Va.: 
and 

H  R.  1B260.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cation programs  to  encourage  understanding 
of  policies,  and  support  of  activities,  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance. 

And  on  Friday.  October  16.  1970.  sign 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House,  and  enrolled 
bills  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

H  R.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette,  State  of  Minnesota,  its  public  suc- 
cessors or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette,  Minn.," 
approved  December  31,  1960; 

H.R.  9311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washing- 
ton: 

H.R,  14678  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  illegal  Ashing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposea; 

H-R.  15069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct. 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  or 
near  Cape  Vincent.  N.Y.: 

H.R.  16811.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  certain 
lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
heretofore  used  for  school  or  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17849.  An  act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the 
modernization  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  railroad  passenger  ser- 
vice, to  amend  section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  include  Black 
Butte  project: 

HM.  18583.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
ity In  the  field  of  drug  abuse: 

S.  2755.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N. 
O'CuIlaghan: 

S.  2846.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
as&ist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  services  to  per- 
sons affected  by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  originating  In 
childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  provl- 
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slon  or  such  services  In  accordance  with  such 
plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  fsclU- 
ties  to  provide  tbe  services  needed  to  cmrry 
out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  3116.  An  act  to  authorize  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  popu- 
larly select  their  principal  officer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3586.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  eligi- 
bility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  Institutional 
granta  under  section  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  relating  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purpoaes. 


ANNOUNCEMESJT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
OP  CERTAIN  APPOINTMENTS 
MADE  SUBSEQUENT  TO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  announcement 
with  respect  to  certain  appointments 
made  by  the  Speaker  sub.'jequent  to  ad- 
journment, which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  13, 
1970,  empowering  him  to  accept  resignations 
and  to  appoint  commissions,  tjoards,  and 
conamltteea  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House,  he  did,  on  October  20,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  or  section  104(31,  Public  Law 
91-405,  appoint  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  District  or  ColumbU  the  rollowlng 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
FuquB,  Florida,  and  Mr.  Nelsen,  Minnesota: 
and  the  following  memt}ers  from  private  life : 
Mrs.  Marjorie  McKenzie  Lawson,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Duncan,  District 
of  Columbia. 

And  on  October  26,  1970.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(a) ,  Public  Law  91-474, 
appoint  as  members  of  the  Plymouth-Prov- 
tncetown  Celebration  Commission  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  tbe  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Donohue,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Burke,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  Keith,  Massachusetta,  and  Mr. 
Conte,  Massachusetu, 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI SIOUX  INDIANS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  14984)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sioa  d(x:kets  Nos.  142  and  359  to  363,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  to  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
TO  FILE  PART  II  OP  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  18782,  TO  REORGANIZE  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  file  part 


n  of  a  report  on  HR.  18782.  to  reorganize 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  establishing  a  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  replace  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  17970,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iHJl.  17970)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees.  Messrs.  Sikes, 
McPall,  Patten,  Long  of  Mai'yland, 
Mahon,  Cederberc,  Joi«as,  TAtcOTT  and 
Bow. 


SYMPATHY  TO  PEOPLE  OF 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  1260. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

B.  Kcs.  I2S0 

Wbereaa  tbe  people  of  Pakistan  suffered  a 
devastating  blow  as  a  result  or  the  cyclone 
and  tidal  waves  on  November  13,  1970:  and 

Whereas  the  cyclone  and  tidal  waves  caused 
the  loss  or  thousands  or  lives  and  the  de- 
struction and  devastation  or  many  towns  and 
villages  rendering  homeless  and  destitute 
many  thousands  or  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  and  people  or  the 
Uult«d  States  In  their  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy can  be  expected  to  open  their  hearta 
and  material  resources  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  or  Pakistan  In  their  tragic  hotir  or 
bereavement  and  suffering:  Thererore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
President  and  the  people  or  Pakistan  In  this 
dark  hour  or  their  suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  or  the  present  resolution 
aball  l>e  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  or  Pakistan, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 


SYMPATHY  TO  PEOPLE   OP 
PAKISTAN 

(Mr,  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hotise  Res- 
olution 1260,  which  is  sponsored  by  tlie 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  : 
by  the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  i  ,  and  m,V5Clf ,  expres-ses  the  very 
genume  Interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
American  people  for  our  good  friends  in 
the  Republic  of  Pakistan  who  have  suf- 
fered so  grievously  in  the  disaster  which 
has  recently  struck  tlieir  country.  The 
great  heart  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sympathy  of  our  Govern- 
ment historically  have  gone  out  to  those 
of  whatever  nation  which  suffered  from 
ti-agedy.  and  our  long  friendship  with 
Pakistan  deepens  our  interest  and 
sympathy. 

The  people  of  Pakistan  have  suffered 
a  very  devastating  blow  as  the  result  of 
a  cyclone  and  tidal  wave,  which  many 
claim  has  cost  as  many  as  100.000  lives 
and  which  has  caused  incomparable  suf- 
fering and  done  untold  damage. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  very 
appropriate  that  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives go  on  record  today  to  express 
its  sympathy  and  understanding  to  those 
who  have  been  so  adversely  affected.  I  am 
confident  tliat  our  Government  through 
its  appropriate  agencies  will  speedily 
take  steps  to  demonstrate  further  our 
country's  Interest  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  and  our  desire  as  a  nation  to 
be  of  help  to  the  people  of  that  country. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  DEMAND 
MORE  RAPID  ROLLBACK  OP  IN- 
TEREST RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
commercial  banks  announced  one-quar- 
ter of  1-perccnt  decreases  in  interest 
rates. 

On  l^iesday,  the  Federal  Reserve  cut 
the  discount  rate  from  6  to  5^<  per- 
cent. Two  days  later,  tlie  big  banks  in 
New  York  and  other  places  across  the 
country  lowered  the  prune  rate  from  7 '  i 
to  T,«  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  these  de- 
creases, but  they  are  much  too  small  to 
have  i«al  meaning  In  this  economy.  We 
are  faced  with  rising  unemployment  and 
a  generally  deteriorating  economy  and 
we  need  bolder  steps  if  we  are  to  reverse 
the  trend. 

A  one-quarter  of  1 -percent  decrea.%  in 
interest  rates  will  not  Alter  down  to  the 
consumer,  the  farmer,  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  others  who  really  are  hurt 
by  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money. 
We  need  a  dramatic  rollback  of  Interest 
rates  If  we  are  to  put  the  jobless  back  to 
work  and  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  also  con- 
sider a  sharp  increase  in  the  money  sup- 
ply as  well  as  a  further  reduction  of  the 
discount  rate.  The  big  banks  should 
lower  the  prime  rate  to  6  percent  and 
start  making  loans  to  credit-starved  sec- 
tons  of  the  economy.  The  President  and 
his  economic  advisers  must  step  forward 
and  use  moral  suasion  to  encourage  such 
steps. 
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A  4-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
ITVES 

'  Mr  HOWARD  asked  and  wa«  given 
rermission  to  address  the  Rouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  pleased  to  welcome  back  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  after  a  long,  expensive, 
and  time-consuming  campaign;  and 
after  much  too  long  an  alienee  from  the 
Important  matters  facing  the  Congress 
which  alTect  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  much  better  if 
we  did  not  have  to  contemplate  rimning 
for  reelection  again  until  1974.  This 
would  better  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  are  asking 
wliy  we  have  not  made  provision  to  pro- 
vide them  with  our  full  attention  to  their 
needs.  I  will,  therefore.  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  this  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Congress  If  it  appears  that  no 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  subject,  I 
will  then  file  a  discharge  petition  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
a  question  of  the  people  giving  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
4-year  term,  but  rather,  the  Members  of 
the  House  giving  the  people  at  least  3 
years  of  undivided  attention.  The  prob- 
lems that  face  the  Nation  in  these  com- 
plicated and  difllcult  times  deserve  no 
less  than  our  full  and  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  they  make  a  2-year  term  of  of- 
fice inadequate  to  meet  these  needs. 


THE  DEMAGOODERY  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WRIGHT  PATMAN 

I  Mr.  WHXIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
final  preelection  weekend  brought  false 
news  reports  that  the  Bank  Political 
Action  Committee  made  bipartisan  con- 
tributions to  several  congressional  in- 
cumbents, including  myself  and  20  others 
of  the  35-member  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

It  was  shocking  that  journalism  pos- 
sessed persons  content  with  printing  .such 
a  report  without  checking  its  accuracy 
with  the  Congressmen  named  and  af- 
fected It  was  more  shocking  that  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  chairman, 
Wright  P»tman,  had  demanded  a  Justice 
Department  investigation  and  wa.s  quoted 
as  charging  that  the  alleged  contribu- 
tions were  intended  "to  weaken  the  hold- 
ing company  bill," 

it  is  a  dark  shadow  on  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  that  our  colleague 
from  Texas,  Mr.  WaioHT  Pathan,  would 
seek  headlines  through  such  dema- 
goguery  as  failing  to  check  facts  with 
such  colleagues  as  those  named  in  the 
Bank  Political  Action  Committees  con- 
tribution report;  colleagues  including 
Congresswoman  Leonob  Stn.nvAN.  third- 
ranking  Democrat  on  Mr.  Paiman's  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  enough  people  sniping  at 


Congress  and  attempting  to  embarrass 
Its  Members  without  their  efforts  being 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Irresponsible 
conduct  of  a  colleague. 

Today,  more  than  3  weeks  after  the 
original  false  report,  I  still  have  received 
no  contribution  from  the  Bank  Political 
Action  Committee;  and  I  have  received 
an  apology  from  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  who  has  stated 
that  I  have  never  been  contacted  by,  nor 
been  sent  a  contribution  from,  the  Bank 
Political  Action  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  filed  with  Chairman 
Thokas  p.  O'NeaL.  Jr.,  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures, my  formal  complaint  and  de- 
mand for  a  full  investigation  and  report. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  leg- 
islative loophole  which  permits  false 
statements  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  be  hurled,  sans  verification, 
into  the  public  domain. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION  NOW  A  MUST 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lame 
duck  session  of  Congress  is  a  great  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  public  demand 
that  we  pass  laws  to  help  people  where 
it  counts — with  their  take-home  pay.  We 
should  waste  no  time  doing  Just  this, 
and  the  first  meaningful  opportunity  will 
come  this  week  when  the  trade  bill  is 
on  the  floor  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  jobs  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  working  men  and  women 
depend  on  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation.  The  survival  of  dozens  of 
employers  is  in  the  same  boat. 

It  is  Important  that  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  neither  raise  consumer  prices 
at  home  nor  result  in  retaliation  from 
abroad.  Both  of  these  bogeymen  are  the 
creatures  of  invention  of  devotees  of  free 
trade.  This  is  because  the  Mills  biU  is 
a  quota  bill,  not  a  tariff  bill — and  t>ecause 
the  President  is  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation to  negotiate  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment with  foreign  nations  on  the  subject 
of  imports  into  the  United  States,  which 
if  consummated  neutralizes  the  bill 
which  does  not,  in  that  event,  take  effect 
by  its  own  terms. 

True,  this  may  result  in  a  lowering  of 
planned  imports  into  U.S.  markets,  but 
it  will  not  shut  off  imports  nor  will  it 
close  bargain  counters.  The  alternative 
is  unrestricted  "dumping'  of  goods  made 
at  virtual  "slave  lalwr"  wages  to  com- 
pete with  American  made  products  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale  at  the  expense 
of  the  Uvelihood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  This  the  Congress  cannot 
and  must  not  tolerate,  for  we  have  been 
considered  "saps  '  for  not  having  enacted 
such  a  law  long  ago.  I  urge  prompt  pass- 
age of  the  Mills  bill  and  its  signing  into 
law  by  the  President. 


EXORBITATJT  CRUDE  OIL  PRICE 
INCREASE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ills  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  'Speaker,  the  ex- 
orbitant crude  oil  price  increase  by  two 
major  Americaii  oil  companies  will  force 
New  Englanders  to  bear  an  unconscion- 
able cost  this  winter  for  vitally  needed 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  25  cents  a  barrel  price  hike  an- 
nounced by  Gulf  Oil  Coi-p.  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  last  week  for  crude  oil 
comes  on  top  of  a  15  cents  a  barrel  price 
rise  last  year  by  domestic  oil  companies. 

This  40  cents  a  barrel  increase  has 
forced  crude  oil  prices  from  $2.95  to  $3.35 
a  barrel  in  less  than  2  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  be  as  alarmed  as  the  New 
England  consumer  who  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  this  excessive  cost. 

While  1  applaud  the  administration's 
proposed  investigation  of  the  latest  crude 
oil  price  increase.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  merely  perfunctory,  but  sweeping 
enough  to  produce  solid  recommenda- 
tions to  force  down  the  cost  of  domesti- 
cally produced  oil. 

Price  reductions  can  be  accomplished 
by  liberalizing  the  oil  Import  quotas  to 
allow  more  foreign  crude  oil  into  this 
country. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congressional  delegation,  I 
have  been  urging  an  investigation  of  oil 
price  increases  and  pressing  for  a  relax- 
ation of  the  oil  import  quotas. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


U.S.    PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    1972 

UNITED     NATIONS     CONFERENCE 

ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  562, 

concerning  U.S.  participation  in  the  1972 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 

Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  tje 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RELEASING  CONDITIONS  IN  A  DEED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  LAND  HERE- 
TOFORE CONVEYED  BY  THE 
UOTTED  STATES  TO  THE  SALT 
LAKE  CITY  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1366 1  to 
release  the  conditions  in  a  deed  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS 
CONGRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Tlie  Clerk  called  the  Joint  Resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1077)  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
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lution  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railways  Congress  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1077 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  aaaembled.  That  Public  Law 
80-794,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  June 
28.  1948.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$6,000" 
and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "•15,000"  In 
section  a(a). 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  tJie  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STATE  OP  HAWAII 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  <HJl.  14684) 
Xor  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.   14684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  i.  Notwithstanding  any  prior 
Judgment  and  notwithstanding  the  Ilmlta- 
tiona  of  section  5  of  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act  (41  Stat.  525.  526:  46  U.8.C.  745)  or  any 
other  statute  o[  limitations,  lapse  of  time,  or 
bars  of  laches.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred on  the  Dnlted  States  DJatrlct  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  against  the  United  States 
for  damages  to  the  State  pier  In  Kewalo 
Basin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  allegedly  caused  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Ptaherles'  vessel,  the  motor  vessel  Townsend 
Cromwell,  on  or  about  January  IS,  1964. 

Sec.  2.  The  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 1  shall  be  withdrawn  unless  suit  on  the 
claim  la  Instituted  within  one  year  after  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  the  determi- 
nation of  such  claim,  and  review  thereof,  and 
payment  of  any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  cases  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  extension  of  admiralty  Jurisdiction", 
approved  June  10,  1948  <62  Stat.  496;  46 
use.  740. 

Sbc.  3-  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  an  inference  or  admission  of  Ita- 
bmty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
introducer  of  HH.  14684,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill.  This  legislation 
would  simply  remove  the  bar  of  the  ap- 
plicable statute  of  limitations  to  permit 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  bring  a  suit  in  ad- 
miralty against  the  United  States  for 
damages  to  a  State  pier  caused  by  a  U.S. 
vessel  in  1964. 

On  or  about  January  15,  1964,  at  ap- 
proximately 2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  TowTUiend  Cromwell,  a  vessel  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, was  approaching  its  mooring  space 
in  Kewalo  Basin,  Honolulu.  Hawaii, 
when  a  failure  occurred  in  its  propul- 
sion system.  Because  of  this  breakdown. 
the  Townsend  Cromwell  was  unable  to 
check  its  headway  and  collided  with  an- 
other U.S.  vessel  which  was  docked 
alongside  the  State>owned  pier,  forcing 
tliat  vessel  Into  the  adjacent  concrete 


catwalk.  The  collision  caused  the  cat- 
walk, property  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to 
collapse.  The  catwalk  was  damaged  be- 
yond economical  repair  and,  because  the 
resultant  debris  constituted  a  menace  to 
navigation,  it  was  completely  removed 
following  the  incident. 

In  the  ensuing  meetings  regarding  the 
filing  of  a  claim  against  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  officials  in  the 
Harbors  division  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  transportation  were  informed 
by  the  Federal  agency  that  the  State 
claim  could  be  administratively  settled 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  On 
September  17.  1965.  relying  upon  such 
representations  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  the  harbors  division 
of  the  State  department  of  transporta- 
tion filed  an  admini-strative  claim  for 
$6,597  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  for  the  damage  to  and  loss  of  the 
pier  catwalk.  The  claim  was  prepared  on 
standard  U.S.  Government  form  95,  en- 
titled "Claim  for  Damage  or  Injury." 
which  had  been  supplied  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. The  claim  was  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral agency  well  within  the  2-year  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Eleven  months  after  the  claim  was 
submitted,  the  State  of  Hawaii  was  in- 
formed tw^  the  Solicitors  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  that  tlie  claim  could 
not  be  settled  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and.  had  the  2-yeQr  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  not  expired 
in  the  meantime,  that  it  was  cognizable 
under  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Uie  Department  of  Justice 
are  agreed  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  was 
misled  as  to  its  rights  to  assert  its  claim 
imder  the  proper  statutory  authority. 
The  Department  of  Justice  noted  in  Its 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  expressly  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  which  a  remedy  Is  provided  by 
the  Suit*  in  Admiralty  Act. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill 
states  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  was  dili- 
gent in  asserting  its  claim  and  should  be 
granted  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  the  claim.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  proposed  legislation, 
besides  waiving  the  applicable  limitations 
of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  and  any  bar 
of  laches,  also  specifically  provides  that 
nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  or  admission  of  llabihty  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  tltat  tlUs 
bill  be  passed  unanlmoiisly. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  STATE  JURISDICTION 
OVER  OFFENSES  COMMTTTED  BY 
OR  AGAINST  INDIANS  IN  THE  IN- 
DIAN COUNTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  902  >  to 
amend  section  1162  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  State  jurisdic- 
tion over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  in  the  Indian  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

8.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.",  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  Thai  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1162  of  title  IS.  Uiiiied 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Alaska -All    Indian    country    wtihin 

the  Territory" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Alaska All    Indian    country    within 

the  State,  except  that  on  Annette  Islands. 
the  Metlakatla  Indian  community  may 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  offensei  com- 
mitted by  Indians  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  such  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercit^d 
by  Indian  tribes  in  Indian  country  over 
which  State  Jurisdiction  hu  not  yet  been 
extended." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1IC2  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  18  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(c)  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1162  and  1153  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
be  applicable  within  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  areas  over  which  the  several  Slates 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction." 

<Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  RrcoRD.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  thU  bill 
would  amend  section  1162  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  language 
permitting  the  Metlakatla  Indian  com- 
munity on  the  Annette  Islands  in  Alaska 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  minor  of- 
fenses concurrent  with  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  V  partment  of  the  Interior  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is 
based  on  that  recommendation. 

A  similar  bill.  H.R.  6782,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  subconmiittee  hearing  before 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  this  committee  on 
September  16.  1970.  At  tha.  hearing  Com- 
missioner Louis  R.  Bruce,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  testified  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Met- 
lakatla  community  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Alaska  mainland,  but  la  located  offshore 
on  one  of  the  Annette  Islands.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  Island's  location 
creates  a  serious  isolation  problem,  re- 
sulting in  the  lack  of  adequate  law  and 
order  servlcts  for  members  of  the  In- 
dian community  especially  as  such  serv- 
ice relates  to  minor  crimes. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  this  k.ll. 
which  is  aimed  at  resolving  this  serious 
law  and  order  probleia.  is  sought  by  both 
the  Alaska  Legislature  and  the  Met- 
lakatla  Community  Council.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  is  observed  in  the  Inteiior  De- 
partment report,  the  Alaska  Legislature 
in  1968  enacted  Joint  Resolution  No.  72 
which  requested  that  the  Congress  amend 
the  1958  law  to  provide  the  Metlakatla 
Indian  community  with  concurrent  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  Tith  Alaska  as  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  As  has  been  noted,  it 
would  enable  ihe  Metlakatla  Indian  com- 
munity of  the  Annette  Island.**  Resei-va- 
tion  in  Alaska  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  minor  crimes  committed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  community  on  Annette 
Islands. 
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The  Metlakatla  Indian  community  was 
established  in  1887  by  a  group  of  Indlaxis 
under  the  leadership  of  a  missionary, 
Father  Duncan.  Father  Duncan  and  his 
group  had  come  to  AJaslca  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  and  had  been 
assured  that  such  areas  as  they  might 
choose  for  themselves  would  be  set  aside 
for  their  use  and  occupancy.  The  In- 
dians chO£e  the  Annette  Islands  in 
southeast  Alaska  and  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891.  26  Stat.  101,  48  United 
States  Code,  section  358,  the  Annette 
Islands  were  "set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  use  of  the  Metlakatla  Indians — 
and  .sucli  other  Alaskan  Natives  as  may 
join  them."  This  law  had  the  legal  effect 
of  creating  on  the  Annette  Islands  an 
Indian  reservation  similar  to  the  reserva- 
tions in  other  States  of  the  Union.  To 
this  date,  no  other  statutory  resen'ation 
has  been  set  up  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  Metlakatlans  created  a  model 
community  and  a  model  government  on 
the  Annette  Islands.  They  set  up  rules 
for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  council. 
They  arranged  for  their  own  community 
to  furnish  governmental  services,  includ- 
Ing  education.  They  laid  out  their  streets 
and  planned  systematically  for  the 
growth  of  their  town.  They  also  en- 
forced law  and  order  as  far  as  mis- 
demeanor offenses  were  concerned. 
Major  offenses  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  1934  Congress,  by  enacting  the  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act,  48  Stat.  984, 
25  United  States  Code,  section  476.  pro- 
vided a  system  by  which  Indian  tribes 
could  organize  themselves  and  could 
have  their  organization  recognized  under 
Federal  law.  Pursuant  to  that  law  the 
Metlakatla  Indian  community  adopted  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  which  codified 
its  preexisting  sovemmental  structure. 
The  consUtution  and  bylaws  were  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  August  23,  1944.  and  therefore 
brought  Metlakatla 's  well-established 
system  of  government  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Indian  Reorganization  AcL 
The  Indian  community  had  Jurisdiction 
over  minor  criminal  offenses  under  its 
federally  recognized  government.  How- 
ever, when  the  act  of  August  8,  1958,  was 
passed  giving  Alaska  Jurisdiction  over 
offenses  by  or  against  Indians  in  all  In- 
dian country  within  the  territory  of 
Alaska,  it  had  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  legal  basis  for  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  community  over  minor 
offenses.  As  Commissioner  Bruce  stated 
at  the  hearing,  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  reinvest  the  Metlakatla  Commu- 
nity Council  with  local  legislative  author- 
ity and  police  powers  to  enforce  its  laws 
over  minor  criminal  offenses  concurrent- 
ly with  the  State.  Authority  over  major 
criminal  offenses  In  the  Indian  commu- 
nity would  remain  exclusively  with  the 
State  or  Alaska. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  hearing  that 
while  the  State  authorities  would  be  re- 
quired to  handle  major  offenses  under 
the  proposed  amendment  just  as  it  does 
now.  this  legislation  would  meet  a  very 
real  need  concerning  a  problem  as  to 
law  enforcement  in  the  community. 

Metlakatla  wants  and  needs  a  local 
police  presence  24  hours  a  day.  365  days 


a  year.  It  needs  that  presence  to  keep 
minor  offenders  in  line,  whose  violation 
of  local  ordinances  are  leading  to  a 
breakdown  of  order  in  the  community. 
This  legislation  will  enable  the  com- 
munity to  hire  a  mmiber  of  local  police- 
men who  will  maintain  law  and  order 
and  a  magistrate  who  can  quickly  dis- 
pense justice.  It  needs  to  have  condi- 
tions restored  to  where  they  were  prior 
to  1958.  This  can  be  done  through  en- 
actment of  S.  902,  which  would  give 
Metlakatla  status  similar  to  that  en- 
joyed by  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  of 
Oregon  and  the  Red  Lake  Indians  of 
Minnesota. 

At  the  hearing,  one  of  the  witnesses 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity stated  that  It  was  not  until 
several  years  had  elapsed  that  the  com- 
miuiity  became  aware  of  this  effect  of 
the  1958  law.  At  the  hearing.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  had  there  been  a  reci^- 
nition  of  the  situation,  an  exception 
could  have  been  written  into  the  law  just 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  reservations  in 
Oregon  and  Klinnesota.  In  those  cases, 
the  affected  Indian  reservation  was 
given  the  option  to  continue  its  own  law 
enforcement  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  in  the  85th 
Congress — House  Report  2043,  85th 
Congress — which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  85-^15  In  1968,  the  discussion 
centered  on  the  fact  that  native  villages 
in  Alaska  could  be  regarded  as  Indian 
country  and  most  such  villages  did  not 
have  machinery  for  enforcing  law  and 
order.  As  is  obvious  from  the  history  I 
have  outlined,  this  was  not  the  case  as  to 
Metlakatla.  It  is  apparent  that  this  com- 
munity which  had  been  operating  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  law  enforcement 
system  for  over  half  a  century  was 
simply  forgotten.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  none  of  the  officers  of  the 
Metlakatla  Indian  community  were 
contacted  before  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-615  concerning  the  proposed 
law.  Strangely  enough,  neither  the  ter- 
ritorial nor  the  Federal  Government 
notified  Metlakatla  after  enactment  of 
the  new  statute  to  inform  the  com- 
munity that  its  court  and  police  had  lost 
their  authority  to  function.  In  the  mid- 
sixties,  when  this  fact  became  known, 
the  community  discontinued  its  practice 
of  employing  a  magistrate  and  police.  It 
tried  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order  on  the  Annette  Islands 
and  also  began  to  pursue  seriously  the 
possibility  of  getting  the  law  amended 
so  as  to  have  local  jurisdiction  restored 
to  It 

The  bill  S.  903  incorporates,  in  sub- 
stance, the  language  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  lan- 
guage will  make  it  possible  for  the  Met- 
lakatla Indian  community  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  minor  offenses  while  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  continue  to  have  con- 
ciurent  Jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  subsection  <c> 
of  section  1162  of  title  18.  The  existing 
language  pro\ides  an  exception  which 
states  that  the  provisions  of  section  1152 
and  1153  of  title  18  having  to  do  with 


certain  crimes  are  not  to  be  applicable 
within  areas  of  Indian  country  listed  In 
subsection  (ai.  The  clarifying  amend- 
ment is  tliat  the  areas  referred  to  are 
Uiose  "over  which  the  several  States  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction."  We  liave  dis- 
cussed tliis  language  with  the  Senate  and 
we  are  satisffed  that  the  language  does 
not  change  the  intent  of  the  existing 
language  of  subsection  (c>.  but  merely 
clarifies  its  meaning.  The  additional  lan- 
guage Is  descriptive  only,  and  is  not 
meant  to  change  the  meaning  of  1162^0  >. 
We  understand  from  the  Senate  that  it 
was  added  because  subsection  (c)  refers 
to  the  "Indian  country  listed  in  subsec- 
tion foj"  and  that  list  includes  Indian 
country  not  under  State  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  areas  that  are.  Obviously  sections 
1152  and  1153  are  meant  to  apply  to  the 
former  category.  The  additional  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  have  any  bear- 
ing on  actual  or  potential  arrangements 
between  States  and  the  tribes  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  law  enforce- 
ment responsibility  between  them  nor  to 
affect  whatever  inherent  jurisdiction 
particular  tribes  may  have  retained. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  prac- 
tical and  realistic  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  community  in  connec- 
tion with  minor  criminal  offenses  within 
tlial  community.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  tiiis  point  in 
my  remarks  two  letters  addressed  to  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary concerning  S.  902.  which  I  believe 
supply  helpful  comments  on  the  purport 
of  the  legislation.  The  first,  dated  Octo- 
ber 14,  is  a  Joint  communication  signed 
by  Senators  Ervin.  Steveks,  and  Gbavel; 
the  second,  dated  November  10,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

vs.  Sekatk. 

COMmTTTE  OH  THB  JtnitCIAtT, 

WaatMngton,  D.C.,  October  14.  1970. 
Hon    EMANtrcL  Ceu.es. 

Chairman.  House  Judiciarj/  Committee.  Ray- 
bum  Building,  Washington,  D-C. 

Deas  Mr,  Chaixman:  It  baa  come  to  oar 
attPDtlon  that  the  D^artment  of  tbe  In- 
terior has  ratB«<l  a  small  queetlon  over  the 
meaning  of  certAln  wor<lA  In  S.  903.  which  !• 
designed  to  permit  the  Mctlalcatla  Indiana 
of  the  Annette  Islands  to  have  responalblMty 
for  maintaining  law  and  order  in  tbelr  own 
community.  This  question  conoema  tlie 
meaning  of  the  words  "as  areas  over  which 
tbe  several  states  have  exclusive  juri&dlc- 
tlon."  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

This  phrase  adds  new  language  to  IB 
United  Staten  Code  U63(c>.  which  excludes 
tbe  application  of  federal  ciimlnal  provi- 
sions, sections  11S3  and  1163,  from  those 
areas  over  which  the  states  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  additional  language  Is  descriptive 
only,  and  Is  not  meant  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  tl62<c).  It  was  added  because  sub- 
section (c)  refers  to  the  "Indian  country 
listed  in  subsection  (a)"  and  that  list  In- 
cludes Indian  country  not  under  state  Juris- 
diction, as  well  OS  areas  that  are.  Obviously 
sections  1153  and  il&3  are  meant  to  apply  to 
the  former  category.  The  additional  language 
is  not  Intended  to  bave  any  bearing  on  ac- 
tual or  potential  arrangements  between 
states  and  tbe  tribes  with  respect  to  tbe 
allocation  of  law  enforcement  responslbUity 
between  the-m. 

While  the  additional  language  Is  perhi^M 
unnecessary.  It  was  added  tot  purposes  of 
clarity.  We  believe  It  would  i>«  more  confus- 
ing If   the  words  were  deleted  at  this  late 
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date  m  tbe  legislative  process.  We  hope  that 
this  letter  of  explanation  will  obviate  any 
problems  which  might  further  delay  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

With  best  regards, 

Ted  Stkvens.  Senator. 
MtKE  Oravci.,  Senator. 
Sam  J.  EsviN.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

U.S.  DBPAaTUINT  OF  THE  iNTEBtOE, 
Washington.  DC.  November  10.  1970. 

Hon.    eMAKTTEZ.   CEt.LES. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAS  Ms.  Chairman:  On  June  3.  1S70.  this 
Department's  report  on  H.R.  6783.  a  bill  "To 
amend  the  law  with  respect  to  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  Annette  Island  Indian  Res- 
ervation" was  forwarded  to  your  Committee, 
On  the  same  date  an  identical  report  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S.  903.  a  companion  bill. 

Both  reports  recommended  that  the  legis- 
lation be  amended  by  deleting  all  the  lan- 
guage after  tbe  semicolon  on  line  S  of  the 
Senate  blU  and  line  8  of  the  House  bill  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Alaska All      Indian      country 

within  the  Slate,  except  that  on  the  An- 
nette Island  the  MeilaJcatia  Indian  Com- 
munity may  exercise  Jurl-^lctlon  over  the 
offenses  committed  by  Indiana  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  Jurisdiction  may  be 
exercised  by  Indian  tribes  in  Indian  coun- 
try over  which  State  Jurisdiction  has  not 
been  extended  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  n  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11, 
19G«." 

Tour  Subcommittee  No.  2  held  hearings  on 
B.B.  6783  on  September  16.  1970. 

On  September  18.  1970,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  902  with  the  Department's  amendment, 
except  that  tbe  last  clause  of  that  amend- 
ment, "and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
II  of  the  Act  of  April  II.  1968, "  was  deleted 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  being 
redundant.  It  was  the  opinion  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  that  the  phrase.  ".  .  . 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  such  JurlBdlc- 
tion  may  be  exercised  by  Indian  tribes  in 
Indian  country  over  which  State  jurisdiction 
has  not  been  extended,"  and  the  wording  of 
tbe  Act  of  April  U.  19SB.  Itself,  would  sub- 
ject the  Metlakatla  Indian  Community  to 
the  pro  lalons  of  that  Act. 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  that  Inter- 
pretation and  would  have  no  objection  to 
Hotise  passage  of  the  Senate  modification  of 
the  Department's  recommended  amendment. 
We  also  note  that  S.  902  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  contains  a  Section  3  which  was  not 
included  In  HJl.  6782  and  which  rends: 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  )c)  of  section  1163  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '(c)  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1IS2  and  1153  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
be  applicable  within  the  areas  of  Indian 
ooujitry  listed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion a»  areas  oper  which  the  several  States 
have  eielusit>e  jurisdiction.' " 

The  Itallclxed  language  Is  new.  It  Is  not 
discussed  in  the  reports  on  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  this  Department  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  ncH-  In  the  reports  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the  Judici- 
ary, nor  In  any  of  the  testimony,  floor  action. 
or  elsewhere  in  the  background  of  the  Senate 
passage  or  House  Committee  consideration  of 
S.  902.  This  Department's  report  had.  at  least 
inferentlally,  recommended  that  Section  2  be 
deleted  from  the  bUI. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  between  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Department  and  the  staffs 
of  your  committee  and  the  corresponding 
Senate  Committee,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
you  on  October  14,  1970.  by  Senators  Ervm. 
Stevens  and  Oravel,  the  principal  sponiore 
and  managers  of  8.  002.  Tbe  letter  explains 


that  the  new  language  of  18  U.8.C.  I  Iie3(c) 
which  would  be  added  by  Section  3  of  8.  903 
was  descrlpUve  only,  and  was  not  intended 
to  change  tbe  meaning  of  I  1163(c)  "nor  to 
have  any  bearing  on  actual  or  potential  ar- 
rangements between  states  and  the  tribes 
which  respect  to  the  allocation  of  law  en- 
forcement responsibility  between  them." 

With  this  understanding,  which  we  Inter- 
pret to  mean  that  the  amendatory  langu- 
age will  have  no  effect  on  whatever  inherent 
Jurisdiction  particular  Indian  tribes  may 
have  retained  in  states  which  were  given  or 
have  assumed  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  tbe 
Act  of  August  8,  I9&8.  72  Stat.  545.  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented  by  Title  II  of  the  Act 
of  April  11,  1968.  82  Stat.  77.  we  would  not 
object  to  House  passage  of  S.  002. 

We  believe,  however,  that  this  construction 
would  be  enhanced  and  strengthened  by  a 
supplemental  committee  report  and  an  ap- 
propriate explanation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  its  inclusion  In  the  Record,  and 
we  recommend  that  this  be  done.  Although 
such  a  course  is  perhaps  not  as  persuasive  as 
explanations  which  might  have  been  in- 
cluded earlier  in  tbe  legislative  process,  we 
believe  It  is  Important  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  to  support  our  interpretation  of  the 
language  by  expressions  of  contemporary 
understanding  by  tbe  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   there   Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison  Loesch. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  S.  902.  to  permit  the 
Metlakatla  Indian  community  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  to  exercise  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  State  of  Alaska  over 
minor  criminal  offenses  committed  on 
the  Annette  Islands  Indian  Reservation. 

Since  1958.  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
been  responsible  for  providing  law  and 
order  services  on  the  Annette  Islands. 
Before  that  date,  the  Metlakatla  Com- 
munity Council  was  invested  witii  local 
legislative  and  police  authority  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  respecting  minor  crimi- 
nal offenses.  However,  in  1958.  the  com- 
munity council's  jurisdiction  over  petty 
offenses  was  transferred  to  the  State 
through  an  oversight  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  85-^15.  which  extended  State 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  all  of  the  "In- 
dian country"  previously  governed  by 
territorial  law. 

As  a  result  of  this  transfer  of  au- 
thority, a  serious  law  and  order  problem 
has  developed  on  Metlakatla.  The  com- 
munity is  not  a  part  of  the  Alaska  main- 
land, but  is  located  offshore  of  one  of  the 
Annette  Islands.  The  isolation  of  this  is- 
land from  the  Alaska  mainland  has  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  the  State  to 
provide  the  law  and  order  services  neces- 
sary to  deter  and  punish  minor  criminal 
offenders.  As  a  consequence,  the  inci- 
dence of  simple  a&saults,  curfew  viola- 
tions, disorderly  conduct,  and  violations 
of  the  liquor  laws  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years. 

To  cc»nbat  the  rising  crime  rate,  the 
Metlakatla  Community  CoimcU  has 
made  certain  stop-gap  arrangements. 
However,  these  measures  have  been  only 
partially  effective,  and  the  people  of 
MeUakatla  justifiably  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  restore  a  proper  atmosphere  of 
law  and  order  on  the  reservation  is  to  re- 
invest the  community  council  with  con- 


current jurisdiction  over  minor  crimes. 
In  1968.  this  view  was  endorsed  by  the 
Alaska  State  legislature,  which  enacted  a 
joint  resolution  pointing  out  that  the 
limited  manpower  of  the  State  police  se- 
verely restricts  the  ability  of  this  organi- 
zation "to  deal  effectively  with  minor 
criminal  offenses  in  the  somewhat  iso- 
lated community  of  Metlakatla"  and 
calling  for  the  Congress  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-615  to  give  Metlakatla  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  over  minor  crimes.  The 
necessity  for  legislation  altering  the 
present  law  and  order  situation  on 
MetlakatJa  has  also  been  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
has  recommended  the  enactment  of 
S.  902  and  by  Alaskan  Senators  Stevens 
and  Gravel,  both  of  whom  co-sponsored 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  civilized  society  is  the  ability 
to  provide  a  proper  atmosphere  of  law 
and  order.  The  State  of  Alaska  has  main- 
tained such  an  atmosphere  with  respect 
to  major  crimes  committed  on  Metlakat- 
la: however,  because  of  tlie  factors 
enumerated  above,  the  State  has  encoim- 
tered  severe  difficulties  in  deterring  and 
pimishing  minor  offenders.  For  many 
years,  the  community  of  MetlakatJa. 
which  has  a  long  and  outstanding  tradi- 
tion of  efficient  and  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment, performed  this  law  and  order 
function  for  Itself.  The  community  now 
asks  that  it  be  reinvested  with  the  au- 
thority to  punish  minor  crimes,  an  au- 
thority which  it  exercised  with  wisdom 
and  with  excellent  results  prior  to  1958. 
As  my  introduction  of  a  bill  similar  to  S. 
902  indicates,  I  strongly  endorse  Met- 
takatla's  request  and  respectfully  ask 
you,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  to  act 
favorably  on  the  legislation  to  ac- 
complish tliis  worthy  purpose. 

I  should  add  in  closing  that,  according 
to  the  Interior  Department  report,  the 
enactment  of  S.  902  will  not  generate  any 
immediate  need  for  Federal  monetary  as- 
sistance since  prior  to  1958,  Metlakatla 
was  able  to  flnance  its  law  and  order  pro- 
gram exclusively  from  local  funds, 
us.  Senate. 
CoMMrrrce  on  thf  Judiciait. 
Wmhington.  DC.  October  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Emamoel  Cclixh. 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Raybum.  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

£>eAB  Mb.  Chaikman:  It  has  comf  to  our 
attention  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  raised  a  small  question  over  tbe  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  in  S.  EK)3.  which  is  de- 
signed to  permit  tbe  Metlakatla  Indians  of 
tbe  Annette  Islands  to  have  responsibility 
for  maintaining  law  and  order  In  their  own 
community.  This  question  concerns  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "as  areas  over  which 
the  several  states  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion." In  section  2  of  the  bill. 

This  phrase  adds  new  language  to  18  United 
States  Code  1162(c).  which  excludes  the  ap- 
plication of  federal  criminal  provisions,  sec- 
tions 1153  and  II63,  from  those  areas  over 
which  tbe  states  have  jurisdiction.  The  addl* 
tlonal  language  Is  descriptive  only,  and  Is  not 
meant  to  change  the  meaning  of  116'i(c).  It 
was  added  because  subsection  (c>  refers  to 
the  "Indian  country  listed  In  subsection  (sT* 
and  that  list  includes  Indian  country  not 
under  state  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  areas  that 
are.  Obviously  sections  11S3  and  1153  are 
meant  to  apply  to  tbe  former  category.  The 
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additional  UngMage  li  not  Intended  to  hftvo 
anj  bearing  on  actual  or  potential  arrange- 
m«nte  between  stale*  and  the  tzlbea  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  law  enforoement 
renpooslbUlty  between  them. 

WhUe  the  additional  language  la  perhape 
unnecessary.  It  waa  added  for  purposes  of 
ctdTUy.  We  believe  It  would  be  more  confu*- 
ing  11  the  wordj  were  deleted  at  this  late  date 
in  tbe  legislative  process.  We  hope  that  this 
lett«r  of  explanation  will  obviate  any  prob- 
lems which  might  further  delay  the  passage 
of  tbe  bilt 

With  best  regurde. 

Mirk  OaAvn., 

Senofor. 
Sam  J.  Ekvin.  Jr.. 
Cftoirmon.  Subcommittte  on 

Constitutional  Rights. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  Congressman  Johk 
Ware  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John  Wark  has  been  an  outstanding 
Pennsylvania  citizen,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  civic  leaders  of  his  congressional 
district.  The  success  of  John  Wam  in 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  the  election 
of  Tuesday,  November  3.  1970,  is  well 
merited  and  shows  in  what  high  regard 
the  people  of  his  district  hold  John 
Ware. 

John  Ware  served  as  mayor  of  Oxford. 
Pa.,  for  4  years.  In  1960  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealtii  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  has  served  the 
people  of  his  district  until  his  election  to 
the  VS.  Congress.  John  Wars  has  aLso 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  State  Comjuit- 
tee  and  the  Republican  National  Finance 
Committee. 

Married,  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren. John  Ware  has  long  been  active  in 
the  Boy  Scouts,  serving  as  a  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Council.  In  addition, 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Coates- 
vUle  YMCA.  He  serves  as  a  trustee  of 
West  Nottingham  Academy,  Lincoln 
University.  Pennsylvania  College  of  Op- 
tometry, and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  Ware  will  certainly  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  and  to  the  U.5.  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3455)  to  authorize  appropriatdons  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.    3425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentutives  of  the  United  Staiea  of 
America  in  Ccmgreat  asaetnbled, 

Sectiok  1.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  sectloo  103 
of  the  Ch-U  Rights  Act  of  1067  (71  Stat.  836; 
4a  DSC.  l97Sb(a)).  as  amended.  U  lurther 


amended  as  follows:  Strike  '*tT5"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "tlOO". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  105  of 
the  OvU  Rights  Act  of  1057  (71  Stat.  530;  43 
U.a.C.  1075d(a)),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "•75"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "8100". 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rlghtd  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  lB75e).  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  100.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
20.  1970.  the  sum  of  t3.400.0O0.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  until  January  31,  1973. 
the  sum  of  83.400,000." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19S7  (71  Stat.  034.  M 
amended,  78  Stat.  249)  in  amended  by  In- 
serting tbe  following  after  the  Inst  period: 
"If  a  report  of  the  Commlsfiion  tends  to  de- 
fame, degrade  or  Intrimlnate  any  person. 
then  the  report  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
person  thirty  days  before  the  report  shall  be 
made  public  In  order  that  such  person  may 
make  a  timely  answer  to  the  report.  Each 
person  so  defamed,  degraded  or  incriminated 
tn  such  report  may  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  verified  answer  to  the  report  not  later 
than  twenty  days  after  service  of  the  report 
upon  him.  Upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 
the  Commission  may  grant  the  person  an 
extension  of  time  within  which  to  file  such 
answer.  Each  answer  shall  plainly  and  con- 
cisely state  the  facta  and  law  constituting 
the  person's  reply  or  defense  to  tbe  charges 
or  allegations  contained  In  the  report.  Such 
answer  shall  be  published  as  an  appendix  to 
the  report.  The  right  to  answer  within  these 
ume  limitations  and  to  have  tbe  answer  an- 
nexed to  the  Commission  report  shall  be 
limited  only  by  the  Commission's  power  to 
except  from  the  answer  such  matter  as  It 
determines  has  been  inserted  scandalously, 
pre  Judiciously  or  unnecessarily." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?   

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(RoU  No.  3481 

Abbitt  Coughlln  Green,  Oreg. 

Abemethy  Crane  Halpcrn 

Adams  delaOarza  Hansen.  Idaho 

Aaderson.  111.  Delaney  Hansen.  Wash. 

Annunzlo  Dellenbeck  Harsha 

Ash  brook  Dent  Hastings 

Asplnall  Oevtne  Haps 

Barrett  Dowdy  Hebert 

BeU.  Calif.  adznoodson  Helstoskl 

Berry  EUberg  Henderson 

Biaggi  Bilenbom  HoUfield 

Blatnlk  Fallon  Hosmer 

Brock  Fkrbsteln  Jones.  Ala. 

Brown.  Mich.  Pelffhan  Jones,  NO. 

Brown.  Ohio  Flowers  Jones.  Tenn. 

Button  Ptaaer  Karth 

Camp  rulton.  Tenn.  Ruykcndall 

Carey  OaDaeher  Laudgrebe 

Clark  Olalmo  Landnim 

Clawson.  Del  OUbert  lAntteu 

Clay  Ooidwater  Lloyd 

Colmer  CkMdllug  Lukens 


Mcaorr 

MIUI 

Seld.  N.r. 

Mcclure 

Minaban 

Rlrers 

Mcttade 

Montgomery 

Rodlno 

McDonald. 

Murphy,  111. 

Roudebuah 

Mich. 

Obey 

Ruppe 

McEwen 

O'Neal.  Ca. 

Sandman 

McKlM*ll7 

OlUnscr 

SkubUz 

Fepptr 

Smith.  N.T. 

UUI. 

Pettis 

Springer 

MKOn«or 

Pickle 

Stanton 

Madden 

Poage 

Stuckey 

Mooin 

Podell 

Teogue.  Calif. 

May 

Powell 

Tbotnaon,  Wis 

Mayne 

Price.  Ten. 

WhaUey 

Melcher 

Purcell 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Miller.  Calif. 

RaUstect 

Wold 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

WasKtNOTOtf ,  D.C.. 

iVOfember  4,  2970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobhack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representtttivei,  V^. 
Capitol,  Woihtngton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Spcakcb:  Please  accept  this  let- 
ter as  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  effective  today, 
November  4,  1970. 

I  am  grateful  for  tbe  privilege  wblcb  bas 
been  mine  in  serving  aa  a  member  of  this 
committee  since  Itfi  estobllsbment  la  tbe 
early  days  of  the  present  Congress.  This  has 
tieen  a  most  rewarding  experience  and  an 
honor  which  I  shall  always  cberlsb. 
Sincerely. 

Albert  Watson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   Objection, 
tbe  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  17,  91st 
Congress,  tbe  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  all  aspects 
of  crime  in  the  Dtilted  Statej,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas.  Mr.  Vfnis,  to  tUl 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlt  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  S.  245S  increases 
the  annual  autliorization  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  from  $2,650,000 
to  »3.400,000— a  total  of  $750,000.  It  In- 
creases per  diem  amounts  payable  to 
Commission  members  and  consultants — 
from  $75   to  $100,  levels  now  current 
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throughout  Government — *100  a  day  la 
tiie  uniform  rate  paid  all  commissioners 
on  the  various  boards  appointed  by  the 
President — and  requires  the  Commission 
to  publish  as  an  appendix  to  its  reports 
a  verified  answer  submitted  by  any  per- 
son whom  such  report  tends  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  Incriminate. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  indi- 
cated its  support  for  the  legislation,  in 
fact  the  Department  favors  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  5tatutor>'  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations. 

In  1967  when  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  was  extended  5 
years  until  January  31.  1973.  a  Senate 
amendment  engrafted  a  $2,650,000  ceil- 
ing on  annual  appropriations.  This  figure 
matched  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations  of 
the  Commission  and  was  intended  to  lim- 
it the  future  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  level  of  its  1968  operations. 
The  statutory  ceiling  has  been  inade- 
quate. Inadequate  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
this  Commission  has  painstakingly  and 
effectively  functioned  figuratively,  it  is 
a  small  key  that  opens  a  large  door. 

The  Commission  has  had  to  absorb 
Federal  salary  increases.  Increases  for 
housekeeping  services  charged  by  the 
General  Senices  Administration  as  well 
Eis  other  inflationary  costs  from  it«  op- 
erating budget.  The  primary  objective 
of  the  instant  measure  is  to  Increase  by 
$750,000  per  annum  the  Commission's 
annual  authorization  and  thereby  enable 
it  to  function  at  its  1968  operating  level. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  Con- 
gress has  already  appropriated  $3.2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  Public  Law  91-472.  This 
appropriation  conforms  with  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  and  reflects  a 
waiver  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the 
present  statutory  ceiling. 

S.  2455  is  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment. 
The  measure  Incorporates  a  provision 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  publish  as  an 
appendix  to  its  report  a  verified  answer 
by  any  person  whom  the  report  tends  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate.  This 
amendment  amplifies  section  102(e>  of 
the  Commission's  enabling  statute  that 
outlines  the  rules  of  procedure  applicable 
to  Commission  hearings.  These  provisions 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  Commit- 
tee's report  <H.  Rcpt.  No.  91-1339 
at  pp.  2-3) .  The  committee  believes  that 
substantia]  rights  are  presently  afforded 
by  statute  and  Commission  regulation  to 
one  who  may  be  the  subject  of  defama- 
tory evidence  or  testimony.  Existing 
statutory  provisions  appear  to  fumifih 
considerable  protection  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  due  process.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  a  greater  degree  of  protection 
is  extended  by  the  Commission's  own 
procedures  than  is  present  under  those 
of  any  other  administrative  commission 
or  legislative  investigating  committee. 
The  wisdom  of  singling  out  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  from  all  other  legis- 
lative factfinding  bodies  to  impose  addi- 
tional procedural  burdens  seems  dubious. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  favor- 
ably reported  S.  2455  without  amendment 
because  it  Is  convinced  that  the  critical 
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financial  situation  of  the  Commission  re- 
quires a  prompt  remedy. 

As  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  personally  can  testify  to  the 
valuable  contributions  to  legislative  and 
executive  action  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  since  its  inception. 
Its  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations 
have  furnished  essential  bases  for  the 
congressional  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and.  most  recently,  the  Extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  the 
antenna  that  let  us  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  land  anent  civil  rights. 

It  availeth  us  naught  to  pass  numbers 
of  statutes  unless  we  know  whether  they 
are:  First,  being  enforced  properly;  sec- 
ond, whether  they  should  be  amended  or 
even  repealed;  and  tliird,  whether  addi- 
tional statutes  are  required. 

Statutes  are  mere  rhetoric  without  ac- 
tion. Statutes  unenforced  are  aa  useless 
as  an  anvil  without  a  hammer.  That  is 
why  this  Commission,  properly  financed. 
is  50  essential. 

Tlie  following  list  sets  forth  the  major 
reports  and  studies  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission during  tlie  period  1957-70: 

U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  Civil  RitiKTs,  Ma  J  ok 
Repobts  and  Studies — 1957-1970 

Report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rifihts  195S.  The  first  report  of  tbe 
Commission  which  made  recomroendatlons 
in  the  areas  of  voting,  public  education. 
hou.sing  and  civil  rights  from  a  whole  per- 
spective. 

Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  in  Public 
Higher  Education.  i9tf0.  A  study  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  In  Southern  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  In  Northern  and  West- 
em  States. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
1961: 

Volume  1.  Voting.  A  descriptive  review  of 
clvU  rights  In  voting,  status  of  the  right  to 
vot«  In  eight  Southern  States,  Federal  legis- 
lation and  litigation,  statistics  of  nonvoting, 
gerrymanderii^  and  malapportionment,  and 
stafT  report  on  Civil  Rights  in  Black  Belt 
Counties. 

Volum.e  2.  Education.  Discusses  Supremft 
Court  opinions,  compliance  with  tbe  law  of 
desegregation,  desegregation  in  the  South, 
school  segregation  in  the  North  and  West, 
problems  of  desegregation  In  schools  and  pro- 
grams to  overcome  them.  Southern  libraries, 
the  role  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Includes 
findings,  recommendations.  Appendix  tables, 
exhibits  and  selected  bibliography. 

Volume  3.  Employment.  Discusses  emer- 
gence of  Federal  employment  policy.  Govern- 
ment as  employer  and  creator  <^  employ- 
ment, training  and  placement  services,  and 
Impact  of  unions  on  en^>loyinent. 

Volume  4.  Housing.  Discusses  cne  nature 
and  law  of  housing  discrimination,  emer- 
gence of  a  Federal  housing  policy.  Federal 
supervision  of  mortgage  lenders  and  assist- 
ance  to  home  finance,  urban  renewal,  other 
Federal  programs,  and  State  and  local  ac- 
tion. 

Volume  5.  Justice.  Dlsscusses  unlawful  po- 
lice violence,  vigilante  violence.  Federal  crim- 
inal sanctions.  State  and  local  remedies,  and 
Jury  exclusion.  Includes  staff  report  on  status 
of  American  Indiana. 

Interim  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  1963.  Contains  reports  of  allega- 
tions of  denials  of  constitutional  rights  In 
Mississippi  since  October  19G2  through  May 
1963. 

Civil  Rights  19S3,  Contains  sections  on 
voting,  education,  employment,  housing,  ad- 
minlsuatton  of  Justice,  health  facilities  and 


services,  civil  rights  problems  In  urban  areas, 
the  Negro  In  the  armed  forcee.  and  the  Com- 
znlssloa's  State  Advisory  Commltt«ee.  In- 
cludes statistics,  findings,  reoommendatlons. 
and  »  table  showing  legislative  action  taken 
on  Commission  recommendations. 

Freedom  to  the  Free/Century  of  Fmanci- 
patton,  19€3.  Places  recent  deveiopmenu  ol 
civil  rights  within  their  historical  context. 
Covers  the  progress  of  the  Negro  In  America 
from  the  early  days  of  slavery  through  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  Period  to 
1963.  Bibliography  and  table  of  cases  are 
appended. 

Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm  Programs. 
1965-  Apprai»ee  the  services  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service,  the  Farmers  Rome 
Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Agricultural  Stablllzstion  and 
Conservation  Service  emphasizing  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  Negro  families  in  respect  to 
these  programs.  Includes  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Voting  in  Mississippi.  1965.  Analyses  find- 
ings of  1964  Commission  field  Investigations 
and  a  Commission  hearing  In  Mlaslsslppl 
tn  1985.  Recommends  Federal  voting  legls- 
Intlon  and  a  program  to  encourage  all  per- 
sons to  exercise  their  const Itutloual  right 
to  vote. 

Law  Enforcement:  A  Report  on  Equal  Pro- 
tection in  the  South,  196S.  Presents  Infor- 
mation on  local  low  enforcement  practices 
and  procedures  as  tbey  relate  to  Negroes  and 
ClvU  rights  advocates  In  selected  Southern 
communities  gathered  during  Commission 
field  investigations  in  four  Southern  States 
and  a  public  hearing  In  Mississippi  In  1965. 
Includes  recommendations  for  enRctment  of 
new  Federal  criminal  and  civil  legislation 
to  protect  Individuals  exercising  constltu- 
tlonaUy  protected  rights  and  for  revision  of 
Federal  policy  on  the  use  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  The  First 
Months.  Appraises  the  early  effects  of  the 
Voting  Bights  Act  of  1965  primarUy  in  5tat«8 
In  which  Federal  examiners  have  been  sta- 
tioned. Evaluates  the  administration  of  the 
Act  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Inclutlcs  recom- 
mendations. 

Survey  of  School  Desegregation  in  the 
Southern  and  Border  States,  I965-S6.  Surveys 
status  of  school  desegregation  In  17  States 
which,  prior  to  1954,  legally  maintained  dual, 
racially  segregated  school  systems.  Appraises 
degree  of  school  desegregation  achieved  in 
these  States  since  the  passage  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Examines  the  role  of  tbe 
FVderai  Government  In  assturlng  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  Act  and  recommends 
revision  of  Title  VI  guidelines  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Title  VI  .  .  .  One  Year  After.  1965.  Evalu- 
ates the  firat  year  of  operation  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964  as  ll  relates 
to  health  and  welfare  services  in  selected 
communities  in  tbe  South.  Examines  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  assuring 
compliance  with  the  Title,  which  requires 
nondiscrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Includes  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Children  tn  Need.  J966.  A  study  of  a  feder- 
ally assisted  program  of  aid  to  needy  famUtea 
with  children  in  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County.  Ohio. 

Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools. 
1967.  A  two-volume  comprehensive  study. 
prepared  at  the  request  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  covering  the  extent  of  racial 
isolation  In  the  Nation's  public  schools, 
evaluating  its  deleterious  effects  on  young 
people,  and  assessing  existing  and  proposed 
remedies. 

Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  School*. 
1967.  Appendices  to  Volume  1. 

Southern  School  Desegregation  t96t-67.  Aa 
analysis  of   information   relating  to  school 
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dcoegregstlon  of  students  and  faculty  In  the 
Southern  and  border  Slates  during  the 
1966-67  school  year. 

A  Time  To  Listen  .  .  .  A  Time  To  Act,  1S67. 
A  summary  of  testimony  given  at  OommlA- 
sion  hearings  and  statements  made  at  open 
meetings  in  urban  centers  by  ghetto  dweilera 
which  provide  inalghu  into  what  slum  resi- 
dents think  about  government,  and  about 
American  society. 

Political  Participation,  196S.  A  study  of 
Negro  participation  in  the  electoral  and  po- 
litical processes  In  10  Southern  states  since 
the  pas^ge  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
19SS 

Jotis  ana  Civil  Rights,  1969.  A  study  done 
for  the  Commission  by  the  Broolilngs  Insti- 
tution on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  in  promoting  equal  employment  op- 
portumty  m  employment  and  training. 

For  ALL  The  People  .  .  ,  By  ALL  The 
People.  I9S9.  A  report  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  State  and  Local  Government  Employ- 
ment. 

Federal  Enforcement  of  School  Deaegrega^ 
rion,  t9S9.  A  report  on  Federal  enforcement 
of  school  desegregation  In  light  of  the  July  3. 
196&  statement  of  the  Attorney  Qeneral  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare- 

The  Mexican  American  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in   the  SouthiCest,   1970. 

HEW  and  Title  VI,  A  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organization,  policies,  and  com- 
pliance procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rlgbts  Act  of  19*4  (1970). 

Racism  in  America  and  Note  to  Combat  It 
(1970).  An  essay  writtin  for  the  Commission 
by  Anthony  Downs,  former  consultant  to  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

Federal  Installations  and  Equal  Housing 
Opportunilg  (1970).  A  study  of  the  Impact 
of  slt«  locauon  policies  of  the  Oovermncnt 
on  equal  housing  opportunity  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  minority  group  per- 
sons. 

Stranger  tn  One's  Land  (1970).  An  ac- 
count of  the  Commission's  bearing  in  San 
Antonio  on  denials  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  affecting  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Southwest. 

There  Is  a  (»>Dtintiiiig  need  for  an  in- 
dependent agency  objectively  to  appraise 
and  report  on  the  changing  status  of 
civil  rights,  to  assess  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  to  indicate  the  areas 
where  denial  of  equal  rights  persists.  8. 
2455  will  provide  essential  financial  sup- 
port which  the  Commission  requires  to 
operate  over  the  next  2  years  without 
a  curtailment  of  its  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spealter,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  i  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  5  of  the 
retwrt.  near  the  end  of  the  letter  from 
the  Justice  Department,  that  the  De- 
partment makes  no  recommendations 
with  respect  to  increasing  the  per  diem 
fees  of  consuJtants,  or  any  of  those  on 
per  diem  basis,  from  »75  to  tlOO.  It 
specifically  makes  no  recommendation  in 


that  respect,  so  apparently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  declines  to  go  along  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  commit- 
tee knows  of  no  objection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  cerUlnly  make 
no  recommendation  in  support  of  the 
committee's  increase  of  S25  a  day  to  con- 
sultants and  others. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice letter  set  forUi  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  committee  report  reatis  tn  part  as 
follows; 

The  subcommittee  also  added  to  the  bill 
provLsions  which  wotUd  Increase  to  4100  from 
the  existing  475  limit  the  daily  compensa- 
tion which  may  l>e  paid  to  members  of  the 
Commission  .  .  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

If  I  may  continue : 

Which  may  be  paid  to  memtiers  of  the 
Commission,  who  are  not  otherwise  in  the 
sert'ice  of  the  Government,  and  the  com- 
pensation which  may  be  paid  to  experts  or 
consultants.  Whether  or  not  this  increase  is 
consistent  with  existing  fisciu  pracuce  is  a 
question  as  to  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice makes  no  recommendation. 

So  that  the  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  object:  It  merely  makes  no  recom- 
mendation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
make  a  fish  of  one  and  a  fowl  of  an- 
other. All  of  the  other  commissions  get  a 
per-diem  of  $100.  The  going  per  diem 
rate  for  comparable  services  of  consult- 
ants and  experts  is  $100  or  more  in  the 
following  departments  and  agencies:  De- 
partments of  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  So  it 
would  be  unfair,  conkdering  the  tre- 
mendous workload  of  this  Commission,  to 
discriminate  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  every  agency 
or  department  of  the  Government  is  per- 
mitted by  law  to  pay  $100  a  day.  I  am 
not  willmg  to  admit  that  aU  of  them  do 
so  at  this  time.  I  readily  admit  that  they 
are  going  up.  but  I  do  not  believe  all  of 
them  pay  $100  a  day,  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Justice  Department  did 
not  endorse  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  answer 
tills  question?  Is  it  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration recommends  the  passage  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that — they  do  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2455,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Smce  its  creation  in  1957, 
the  Commission  has  l)een,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  Important  independent  agency 
witliin  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though it  has  a  relatively  small  stall  of 
142  employees.  It  has  done  remarkable 
work,  work  which  laid  the  foimdation  for 
monumental  progress  in  protecting  hu- 


man rights  through  legislation.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  after  the  Commission's 
creation,  this  country  witnessed  a  decade 
of  unprecedented  achievement,  high- 
lighted by  the  acts  of  1960,  1964,  1965 
1968,  and  1970. 

Political  tides  ebb  and  fiow.  but  this 
Commission  remains  true  to  its  duty.  It 
has  been  objective  and  fair.  It  has  shown 
its  independence,  and  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  It. 

The  Commission  is  primarily  a  fact- 
finding body  investigating  complaints  of 
discrimination  on  the  basL<i  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  It  also  serves  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  information 
with  respect  to  equal-protection  viola- 
tions. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, "The  Federal  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort,"  issued  on  October  12 
of  this  year,  is  another  example  of  the 
invaluable  service  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  report  reviews  the  practices 
of  some  40  departments  and  agencies  and 
concludes  that  Federal  civil-rights  en- 
forcement is  not  very  effective. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  in  response 
to  this  investigation  and  report,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  George  P.  Shultz,  has  indicated 
that  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  will  re- 
quire an  accounting  of  the  civil  rights 
enforcement  effort  of  each  agency  ap- 
pearing before  it.  I  believe  that  procedure 
could  be  of  landmark  importance.  I  ap- 
plaud Director  Shultz  for  adopting  it. 

S.  2455  has  three  purposes.  First,  it 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $3.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  until  January  31, 
1973,  the  end  of  the  present  term  of  life 
of  the  Commission.  Since  1967.  the  Com- 
mission has  operated  under  an  author- 
ization limitation  of  $2.65  million.  This 
limitation  has  forced  the  Commission  to 
absorb  Pedei-al  pay  increases  and  other 
cost  Increases  from  its  operating  budget. 
The  proposed  increase  of  $750,000  would 
allow  the  Commission  to  function  at  its 
1968  operating  level. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
Commission  publish  as  an  appendix  to 
any  report  a  verified  answer  of  any  per- 
son— stating  the  facts  and  the  law  con- 
stituting such  person's  reply  or  defense — 
whom  the  report  tends  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
Commission  and  not  to  its  other  publica- 
tions. The  procedure  and  practices  of  the 
Commission  have  already  passed  consti- 
tutional muster,  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363 
VS.  420  1 1960) .  Thus  the  amendment  is 
made  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution 
and  not  to  cure  any  alleged  constitutional 
defects. 

Third,  tlie  bill  would  increase  the  max- 
imum amotmts  payable  on  a  per  diem 
basis  to  Commission  members  and  to 
consultants  in  accordance  with  what  is 
paid  throughout  the  Qovemment  today. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2455.  The  Com- 
mission merits  our  support. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2455  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Righu  in  the  amoimt  of 
$3,400,000  for  each  fiscal  year  until  Jan- 
uary 31.  1973.  Few  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  deservedly  merit  our 
fullest  support. 
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On  October  14  I  spoke  on  the  floor  in 
praise  of  the  Commission,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  its  publication  of  a  monumental 
study  of  the  implementation  of  the  equal 
employment  opportimity  program  within 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  Federal 
contractors — "Federal  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort"  and  my  statement  then 
is  equally  applicable  today: 

The  Independence,  dedication,  and  In- 
tegrity exhibited  by  the  Civil  Righu  Com- 
mission and  by  its  staff  are  a  commendable 
lesson  to  those  who  feel  that  C3overnment 
today  must  necessarily  be  unresponsive. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its 
13  years  of  existence  as  an  independent 
agency,  has  been  guided  by  its  commit- 
ment to  equality  for  all  Americans — a 
commitment  which  it  behooves  other 
Government  agencies  to  demonstrate. 
As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  can  amply  confirm  the  committee's 
.■statement  tn  the  report  on  S.  2455 — 
House  Report  No.  91-1339; 

The  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  has  per- 
formed unique  and  valuable  functions  since 
iu  CbtabUshment  in  19S7.  Ita  reports  and 
recommendations  have  provided  an  eflsen- 
ital  ba.'iis  for  legislation  and  executive  action 
tindertaltea  during  the  past  decade  to  assure 
equal  rights.  The  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  In  particular  has  relied  heavUy  on 
the  outstandi.-ig  and  vigorous  program  of 
fact-gathering  which  the  Commission  has 
performed.  Its  contributions  in  connection 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Righu  Act 
of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and. 
most  recently,  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Righu  Act  of  1966,  deserve  special  commen- 
dation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  increa-'ca  iJie 
annual  funding  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  removing  the  authorization 
ceiling  set  by  the  5-year  extension  of  Uie 
Commission's  life  in  Public  Law  90-198. 
This  celling  was  added  by  the  Senat;  to  a 
House-passed  bill  and  was  intended  to 
limit  future  activities  of  the  Commission 
as  tlie  House  report  notes,  "tlie  p^-esent 
to  the  level  of  the  1968  operations.  But. 
ceiling  has  been  inadequate."  It  is  es- 
sential that  S.  2455  be  passed,  in  order 
that  this  ceiling  be  raised  to  a  more  ade- 
quate level. 

There  is  one  provision  of  S.  2455  tvluch 
is  objectionable.  Section  4  was  added  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  requires  that  the 
Commission  deliver  a  report  30  days  be- 
fore making  it  public  to  any  person 
whom  the  report  tends  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  and  that  such  a 
person  would  have  20  days  to  file  a  veri- 
fied answer  wliich  would  be  published  as 
an  appendix  to  the  report.  This  require- 
ment is  unnecessarj' — the  protectioiis  af- 
forded under  existing  law  by  the  Com- 
mission are  already  adequate.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  requirement  imposed  upon  no  other 
Government  agency.  But  more  impor- 
tant, it  opens  the  door  to  protracted  delay 
of  the  Commission's  work. 

However,  while  I  would  rather  that 
section  4  were  not  contained  In  S.  2455, 
it  Is  the  view  of  the  Commission  in  its 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  it  <»n  live  with  this  pro- 
vision. And  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  funding  of  the  Commission  mandates 
passage  of  S.  2455.  The  V.F.  Commission 
on  CivU  Rights  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1957,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Among  other  duties.  It  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  "appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  equal  protection  of  tlie  laws 
luider  the  Constitution." — Public  Law 
85-315,  title  I,  section  104(a>i3>. 

The  Commission  has  issued  over  40 
major  reports  and  studies  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
The  Commission  lias  been  of  significant 
help  to  the  Nation  in  terms  of  helping  us 
to  imderstand  the  nature  of  civil  rights 
problems  and  in  developing  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

The  present  Chaiiman  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Father  Theodore  M.  Kesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  1957  and  has  served  the  Commission 
these  many  eventful  .vears. 

I  have  observed  tlie  activities  of  the 
Commission  and  have  seen  the  great 
benefit  of  their  assistance  in  helping  pre- 
pare legislation  handled  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  In  these  days  of  In- 
creased awareness  of  and  attention  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  Is 
comforting  to  have  available  an  inde- 
pendent, rational,  and  respected  agency 
objectively  reviewing  and  reporting  on 
such  matters. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  iden- 
tical to  that  which  was  debated  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  tills  year.  It 
provides  an  annual  increase  of  $750,000 
but  this  will  only  bring  the  Commission 
back  to  its  1968  operating  level.  Since 
1967  the  Commission  has  operated  under 
an  authorization  of  $2,650,000  and  as  a 
result  has  had  to  absorb  Federal  pay  in- 
creases and  other  Increased  costs  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  its  oper- 
ating budget.  An  Itemized  Ust  of  these 
increased  costs  can  be  foimd  at  page  4 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  report — 
House  Report  91-1339. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  increase  in 
the  allowable  per  diem  for  its  members 
and  consultants  to  bring  them  Into  line 
with  the  standard  celling  of  $100  per  day 
now  current  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  an  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  McClellan  and  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  44  to  40.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides simply  that  the  Commission  must 
include  in  any  report  the  verified  answer 
of  any  person  whom  the  report  tends  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us  and  I  sup- 
port the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
I  hope  that  this  body  wil.  once  again  ex- 
press ita  support. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  not  primarily  predicated  on 
the  financial  needs  of  the  Commission, 
but  rather,  founded  in  the  realization 
that  this  Commission,  although  often 
praised  as  the  Government's  chief  de- 
fender of  individual  rights,  has  actually 
been  powerless  to  bring  about  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  racist  attitudes  that 
continue  to  prevail  in  America.  Granted. 


since  its  Inception  in  1957.  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  spearheaded  the 
American  public's  increased  sensitivity 
to  issues  involving  discrimination  during 
the  past  decade,  and  its  reports  have 
been  instrumental  in  assuring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enlightened  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  that  era.  But,  it  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  in  its  attempts  to  fulfill 
its  potential  as  a  protector  of  all  the  civil 
risht^^,  as  evidenced  by  its  lack  of  in- 
quirj'  into  social  problems,  particularly 
concerning  our  military  and  prison  sys- 
tems, wliich  are  in  need  of  immediate 
reform. 

In  racism  we  have  a  social  ill  that  has 
di-ivcn  this  country  to  violent  confronta- 
tion lime  and  again.  We  have  a  problem 
that  has  alienated  25  miUlon  black  peo- 
ple to  the  extent  that  they  now  see  them- 
selves fis  men  and  women  without  a 
country.  While  the  total  frustration  of 
American  blacks  and  other  minority 
group  members  becomes  more  evident 
every  day,  and  while  the  extent  of  rac- 
ism in  America  is  revealed  more  fully 
every  day.  we  m  Congress  have  evidently 
decreed  that  In  1968  racism  reached  its 
highest  peak.  We  still  stubbornly  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  investigation  of  tills  in- 
creasingly volatile  social  evil  need  nci 
extend  beyond  the  levels  established  2 
years  ago.  Through  such  decisions.  Con- 
gress has  successfully  restricted  and 
stymied  the  only  Commission  responsible 
for  the  alleviation  of  this  problem  to  the 
extent  lliat  the  CivU  Rights  Commission 
has  now  been  relegated  to  a  position  of 
near  utter  futility. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies,  we 
should  examine  what  statement  Con- 
gress has  consequently  made  regarding 
Its  conception  of  the  Nation's  No,  1 
domestic  problem.  Note  tliat  we  have 
evidently  relegated  the  problem  of  racism 
to  a  position  far  below  that  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  birds  and  wllcUife.  For  in 
1970.  Congress  aUocated  $7.5  million  to 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conser^'ation  Ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  purchasing  wildlife  preservation 
and  protection  sites.  An  additional  $6 
million  In  stamp  revenues  was  also  made 
avaUable  to  this  account.  Compai'e  this 
total  of  $13.5  million  with  that  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  budget  request 
of  $3,400,000.  The  Migrant  Bird  Con- 
servation Account  had  a  staff  of  205 
permanent  employees  available  to  re- 
search the  approximately  320  wUdllfe 
refuges  in  existence,  while  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  had  only  142  people 
at  its  disposal  to  insure  the  cIvU  rights 
of  200  miUlon  American  citizens.  I.  too. 
believe  tn  the  care  of  our  natural  habitat, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  public.  For 
if  our  Government  wishes  to  empha.si7e 
one  aspect  of  our  society  over  another.  I 
would  hope  that  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  human  digruty. 

I  would  have  Congress  reexamine  its 
priorities  with  the  Intent  of  placing  an 
end  to  racism  at  the  head  of  Its  list.  I 
support  S.  2455  but  out  of  a  sense  of  res- 
iitnation.  If  we  need  a  Civil  Rights  Cora- 
mission  In  1970.  then  it  ought  to  have  no 
restrictions  on  its  budget,  persormel.  In- 
vestigative scope,  or  term  of  existence. 
Theietore.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
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Congress  Insistence  on  retraining  Its  re- 
straints on  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
is  indicative  once  more  of  Its  habit  of  not 
accompanying  lofty  platitudes  about 
equality  with  suitably  lofty  appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CcLLEai  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2455. 

The  question  was  talcen. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  372.  nays  59,  not  voting  103. 
as  follows: 

IRoU  Ko.  3491 
YEAS— 272 


Adair 

Downing 

Latta 

Addabbo 

Dulskl 

Leggett 

Albert 

Duncan 

Uoyd 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Long.Md. 

AndenoD. 

Eckiardt 

Lowenstem 

CaUf. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Luj&n 

Aadenon. 

Erlenbom 

McCarthy 

Tenn. 

Esch 

McCIoskey 

Andrews. 

Esbleman 

McCuIlocb 

N.Dak. 

Evans.  Colo. 

McEwen 

Arenda 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Ashley 

Fascell 

Madden 

Ayres 

Find  ley 

Mallllard 

Beau.  Md. 

Plah 

Marsh 

Belts 

Foley 

Martin 

Blester 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Uathlas 

BlDgbam 

Ford. 

Matsuoaga 

Blanton 

William  D. 

Meeds 

Boggs 

Foreman 

Melcher 

Boland 

Forsytbe 

Mesklll 

BolUns 

Fraser 

Michel 

Bow 

FT«llngbuysen 

MIkva 

Frey 

Miller.  Ohio 

Btwko 

Frledel 

Mlntah 

Bray 

Fulton,  Pb- 

Mink 

Brock 

O&liflsnakis 

Mise 

BrookB 

Oannatz 

MoUoban 

Broomfleld 

Oaydoa 

Mooagan 

Brotsman 

Oibbons 

Moorbead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Morgan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Oonnalez 

Monie 

Burllsoo.  Mo. 

Green.  Pa. 

Morton 

Burton.  Calif. 

OrUBths 

Mosher 

Burton.  Utab 

OroTcr 

Moss 

Buah 

Gubjwr 

Murphy.  NT. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gude 

Myers 

BjrTnes.  Wis. 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Cabell 

Hanley 

Nedstl 

Carey 

Haona 

Nelsen 

Carney 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nix 

Cart«f 

Harrington 

O-Hara 

Casey 

Harvey 

OlseD 

Cederberg 

Hathaway 

ONelU.  Mass 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Ottlnger 

Chamberlain 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Patten 

Cblsbolm 

Heckler.  Ma^^i. 

Pelly 

Clancy 

Helatotkl 

Perkins 

Clausen. 

Hicks 

PhUbln 

DonH 

Hogan 

Pickle 

Clay 

Hotlfleld 

Pike 

CleTeland 

Horton 

Pirnle 

Cobelao 

Howard 

Poll 

Collier 

Hull 

Pollock 

Colllna,  D!. 

Him  date 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Conable 

Hunt 

Price,  m. 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Puclnskl 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Qule 

Connan 

Jarroan 

Qulllen 

Cowger 

Johnfon.  Calif 

Randall 

Culver 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rers 

CunnlnKham 

Kastenmeler 

Reld.  m. 

Daddano 

Kazen 

Relfel 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Kee 

ReuM 

Elavls.  Wis. 

Keith 

Rbodes 

Denney 

King 

Rlegle 

Dennis 

Kleppe 

Roblson 

Derwlnaki 

Kluczynskl 

Rogen.  Colo. 

DIggs 

Koch 

Rooney.N.y. 

Dtngell 

Kyi 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DoDObue 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Rnstenkowfikl 

Stelger,  Artt. 

Wetcker 

Roth 

Sleiger,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Roybal 

Stokes 

White 

Ryan 

St  ration 

Whltehurst 

St  Germain 

Stubblefield 

Widnall 

Saylor 

Sullivan 

Wiggins 

Scbadeberg 

Symington 

Williams 

Scheuer 

Taft 

Wilson. 

Bchneebell 

Talcott 

Charles  R. 

Schwengel 

Thompson.  N.J.  Winn 

Bebellua 

Tieman 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Tunney 

Wright 

Shriver 

UdaU 

Wyalt 

Suk 

tniman 

Wydler 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Wylle 

Smith.  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Van  Ik 

Yates 

Siivder 

Vigorilo 

Yatron 

Stafford 

Waldle 

Zablockl 

Staegers 

Wampler 

Zlon 

Steed 

Ware 

ZwBch 

Steele 

Watu 
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Andrews,  Ala. 

Fisher 

Rarlcfc 

Barlus 

Flynt 

RoberU 

Belcher 

Fountain 

Rogers.  FIs. 

Bennett 

FuQua 

Roxiaselot 

Be  V  111 

Gettys 

Ruth 

Blackburn 

Griffin 

Sstterfteld 

Bnnkley 

Gross 

Scherle 

BroyhUl.NC. 

Hattan 

Schmltz 

Broyhtll,  Va. 

Haley 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Hau 

Slkes 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hammer- 

Stephens 

Buiteson,  Tex. 

Schmidt 

Stuckey 

Caffery 

Jonas 

Taylor 

Chappell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Lennon 

Thompson,  Oa 

Daniel.  Va. 

Long,  L«. 

Waggon  ner 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Watson 

Dickinson 

Mlzell 

Whitten 

Oom 

Nichols 

Edwards.  Ala. 

O'Konakl 

EdwartU.  La. 

Passman 
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Abbitt 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Abemetby 

Gialmo 

Minshall 

Gold  water 

Montgomerj' 

Anderson,  111. 

Ooodling 

Murphy,  lU. 

Annunelo 

Gray 

Obey 

Aabbcook 

Green.  Greg. 

ONeal.  Oa. 

AspliMll 

Halpem 

Patman 

Bahctt 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pepper 

Bell.  Oallf . 

Harrha 

Pettis 

Berry 

Hastings 

Poage 

Btaggl 

Hays 

Poden 

Blunlk 

Hubert 

Powell 

Brown.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Puree  11 

Button 

Jones.  Ala. 

Raitsback 

Camp 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reld,  NY. 

Clark 

Karth 

Rivera 

ClawBon,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Rodlno 

Colllna.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Roe 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Roudebufih 

Coughlln 

Langen 

Ruppe 

CraiM 

Lukens 

Sandman 

delaOar^a 

McClory 

Skubltz 

Delaney 

McClure 

Smith.  NY 

Dellenback 

McDade 

Springer 

Dent 

McDonald. 

Stanton 

Devlne 

Mich. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dowdy 

McKneaUy 

Thomson,  Wis. 

EdmondEon 

Mocdonald. 

Whalley 

Ell  berg 

Mass. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fallon 

MacGregor 

Wold 

Farbateln 

Mahon 

Young 

Felghan 

Mann 

Flood 

May 

Flowers 

Hayne 

Pulton,  Teun. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mr.  Abernetbjr  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illtnols  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Delaney  wKh  Mr.  Hnlpern. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ooodling. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Qold- 
water. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McCIory. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Petghan  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  MassachusetU  with  Mr. 
Minshall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wtscousln. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Bdr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  Uwo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric   announced   the   following 


pairs 

Mr. 

Mr. 
nols. 

Mr. 
sou. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
brook 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Hubert  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Annunxlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IIll- 

MUler  of  Ciaifonaa  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
Dent  with  Mr.  Button. 
EUberg  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Pulton  of   Tennessee   with   Mr.   Ash- 
Hays  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Camp. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Montgomery  with  Mr.  Crane. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    <H.   DOC.   NO.    91-407) 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  Albert)  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read,  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education. 

This  Council,  established  under  Public 
Law  89-329,  is  required  to  report  an- 
nually on  the  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Community  Service  and 
Continuing  Education  Programs  under 
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Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
of  all  federally  supported  extension  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

Although  the  Council's  report  ex- 
presses its  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  did  not  request  any 
funds  for  the  Title  I  program  in  its  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  submission,  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  purpose  of  the  program. 
This  Administration  shares  the  objective 
of  solving  community  problems  by  em- 
ploying the  resources  of  our  institutions 
of  iiigher  education. 

However,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Title  I  program,  as  presently 
constituted,  provides  the  most  effective 
vehicle  for  achieving  this  purpose. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
curbing  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
grant  programs.  Only  through  such  ac- 
tions can  we  sissure  that  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  actually  receive  the  benefits 
promised — but  too  often  not  delivered^ 
by  our  present  array  of  Federal  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance. 

In  my  March  19  Message  on  Higher 
Education.  I  proiJosed  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  community  services  and  univer- 
sity extension  programs.  I  noted  that 
"the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  academic  commxmities 
to  pursue  excellence  and  reform  in  fields 
of  their  own  choosing  .  .  .  and  by  means 
of  their  own  choice." 

Accordingly,  I  proposed  that  Congress 
establish  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education.  This  Federal  agency 
would  provide  funds  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  en- 
couraging reform  and  innovation,  and 
thereby  aid  them  In  responding  more  ef- 
fectively to  their  internal  and  external 
missions. 

My  legislative  proposal  would  give  the 
Foundation  authority  for  support  of  ac- 
tivities to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
present  Title  I  program.  I  believe  the 
Foimdation  offers  a  new.  creative  and 
more  promising  means  of  developing  ef- 
fective programs  to  solve  community 
problems  than  does  the  existing  Title  I 
program. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  November  16.  1970. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
WIVES  AND  CHILDREN.  AND 
HOME  LOAN  BENEFITS  TO  WIVES. 
OP  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
MISSING  IN  ACTION,  CAPTURED 
BY  A  HOSTILE  FORCE.  OR  IN- 
TERNED BY  A  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENT OR  POWER 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  iS.  3785)  to  amend  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  educa- 
tional assistance  to  wives  and  children, 
and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  power,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.   3786 
Be  it   enacted  hp   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


1701  (a)(1)  of  title  38,  Unlt«d  States  Code.  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subclause  (1)  of  clause  (A) : 

(2)  Inserting  "or"  after  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  subclause  (U)  of  clause  (A); 

(3)  Inserting  a  new  subclause  (Ui)  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

.  "(til)  at  the  time  of  application  for  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  listed, 
pursuant  to  section  SS6  of  title  37.  t7nlted 
States  Code,  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under by  the  Secretary  concerned  In  one 
or  more  of  the  following  categories  and  has 
been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety 
days:  (A>  missing  In  action.  (B)  captured 
In  line  of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  cr  (C)  forci- 
bly detained  or  interned  In  line  of  duty  by 
a  foreign  government  or  power,"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  "(B)"; 

(5)  redesignating  clause  "(C)"  as  clause 
"(Di";  and 

(6)  Inserting  a  new  clause  "(C)"  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  the  wife  of  any  memlier  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who,  at  the 
time  of  application  for  benefits  under  this 
chapter  Is  listed,  pursuant  to  section  5&6 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  and  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder,  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories  and  has  been  so  listed  (or  a  total 
of  more  than  ninety  days:  (i)  missing  in  ac- 
tion (II)  captured  in  line  of  duty  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  (III)  forcibly  detained  or  Interned 
In  line  of  duty  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1711(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (I): 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  "(2)"  as  para- 
graph "(3):  and 

(3)  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  the  parent  or  spouse  from  whom  eli- 
gibility is  derived  based  upon  the  provisions 
of  section  1701(a)  (1)  (A)  (ill)  or  1701(a)(1) 
(Ct  of  this  title  is  no  longer  listed  in  one 
of  the  categories  specified  therein,  or";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "I70i(aj  (1)  (C)"  in  re- 
designated paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  tn 
lieu  thereof  "1701(8)  (1)  (D)". 

Sec.  3  SecUon  1712  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(It  striking  out  "1701(a)(1)  (B)  or  (C)" 
in  subsection  ( b )  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1701(a) 

"(f)  No  person  made  eligible  by  section 
1701(a)(1)(C)  of  this  title  may  be  atforded 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
beyond  eight  years  after  the  date  on  which 
her  spouse  was  listed  by  tne  Secretary  con- 
cerned In  one  of  the  categories  referred  to 
in  such  section  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  whichever  last  occurs. 

•■(g)  Any  entitlement  used  by  any  eligi- 
ble person  as  a  result  of  eligibility  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1701(a)  (1)  (A)  (Ul)  or 
1701(a)(1)  (C)  (^  this  title  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  entitlement  to  which  he  may  sub- 
sequently become  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter." 

Sec  4.  Section  1730(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1701(a)(1)(B)  or  (C)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  1701(a)  (1) 
(B).(C).or  (D>". 

SEC  5.  (a)  Section  1801(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  term  'veteran'  also  Includes,  for 
purposes  of  home  loans,  the  wife  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on 
active  duty  who  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
556  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  and  reg- 
ulations issued  thereunder,  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories  and  has  been  so  listed  for 


a  to  1  of  more  than  ninety  days:  (A)  miss- 
ing In  action.  (B)  captured  in  line  of  duty 
by  a  hoetUe  force,  or  (C)  forcibly  detained 
or  latemed  in  line  of  duty  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power.  The  active  duty  of  her 
husband  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  active 
by  such  wife  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  loan  eligibility  of  such  wife  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  limited  to  one  loan 
guaranteed  or  made  'or  the  acquisition  of  a 
home,  and  entitlement  to  such  loan  shall 
terminate  automatically,  if  not  used,  upon 
receipt  by  such  wife  of  official  notice  that 
her  husband  is  no  longer  listed  tn  one  of  the 
categories  speclAed  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph." 

(b)  Section  1802  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran's  entUJement  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  entitle- 
ment used  by  his  wife  which  was  based  upon 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
isOMa)  of  this  title/' 

Sec.  6.  Section  16ei(b)(3)  of  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "degree"  the  following : 
"(excluding  programs  of  apprenticeship  and 
programs  of  other  on-Job  training  author- 
ized by  section  1683  of  this  title) ." 

Sec.  7.  Section  t683(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "(b)(1)';  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  En  any  month  in  which  an  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  a  program  of  other  ou-Job  training 
falls  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  training  In  such  month,  the  monih- 
ly  training  assistance  allowance  set  fonh 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately  in  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  hours  worked  bears  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  eight  hours." 

Sec  8.  Section  1684(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and  "  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  (3); 

(2)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(&)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a  pro- 
gram of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  program  when  the  eligible 
veteran  is  required  to  work  the  number  ot 
hours  constituting  the  standard  workweek 
of  the  training  establishment,  but  a  work- 
week of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall  not  be 
considered  to  constitute  full-time  training 
unless  a  lesser  number  of  hours  has  been 
established  as  the  standard  workweek  for 
the  particular  establishment  through  bona 
fide  collective  bargaining." 

Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "The  term 
'established  charge'  as  used  herein  means  the 
charge  for  the  course  or  courses  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  extended  time  pay- 
ment plan  offered  by  the  institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Stale  approving 
agency." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  handling  this  legislation 
today  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
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EUiihed  and  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Txacde)  ,  Is  In  the 
hospital  undergoing  certain  tests  which 
we  hope  will  soon  be  completed  and  will 
permit  him  to  resume  his  normal  activi- 
ties at  an  early  date  and  to  continue  the 
role  of  leadership  which  he  has  always 
exercised  in  this  body.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  who  Icnow  about  Mr.  Teagci's  ill- 
ness wish  him  a  full  and  prompt  recov- 
ery, so  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
insight,  ability  and  friendstiip  once  more 
here  in  the  House. 

The  flrst  five  sections  of  this  bill  pro- 
vide for  education  and  training  assist- 
ance and  home  loan  benefits  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  Armed  Forces  personnel 
who  are  missing  m  action,  captured  by  a 
hostile  force,  or  detained  or  interned  by 
a  foreign  government  or  power.  The 
home  loan  benefits  would  be  both  guar- 
anteed and  direct.  These  first  five  sec- 
tions are  identical  in  purpose  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  September  25,  1970. 

The  total  number  of  dependents  of 
those  missing  in  action  is  approximately 
1,842.  Statistics  on  this  matter  are  shown 
in  the  table  which  follows: 

A«MED  SEOVICES  MEMBEJIS  AKO  THEN)  OEPEHDENTS  WHO 
ADC  aiGIBLf  FOn  VETUAKS  BtNEf  ITS  UNDER  S.  3)16 

AS  Of  SEPT.  i»,  mo 
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The  monthly  educational  benefits  to 
which  these  wives  and  children  would  be 
entitled  are  those  currently  set  forth  in 
section  1732  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  follows:  mstitutlonal  training: 
$175  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  full-time 
basis:  $128  per  month  if  pursued  on  a 
three-quarter-time  basis:  and  $81  per 
month  if  pursued  on  a  half-time  basis.  If 
pursued  on  a  less  than  half-time  basis, 
the  rate  would  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  the  estabhshed  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  institution  requires  other 
individuals  enrolled  in  the  same  pro- 
gram to  pay,  or  S175  per  month  for  a  full- 
time  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Co- 
operative training:  $141  per  month. 

This  bill  would  authorize  36  calendar 
months  of  educational  assistance  with 
.raining  to  be  completed  within  8  years 
U{>on  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Home  loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but 
not  more  than  $12,500.  Direct  loans  may 


be  made,  within  limits  of  available  funds, 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
purchase,  construction  or  repair  of  hous- 
ing in  certain  areas  where  GI  loans  from 
private  lenders  are  not  available — maxi- 
mum loan  generally,  $17,500.  but  may 
be  as  much  as  $25,000  where  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  need  due  to  higher  hous- 
ing costs.  The  current  rate  of  interest  on 
such  loans  is  8^2  percent. 

Sections  6.  7,  and  8,  introduced  as  HJi. 
17960,  exclude  apprenticeship  and  on- 
the-job  training  from  absence  counting 
provisions  for  courses  leading  to  college 
degrees;  establishes  120  hours  per  month 
as  full-time  attendance  for  such  train- 
ing with  proration  of  training  allowance 
based  upon  said  120  hours;  and  would 
adopt  the  numt)er  of  hours  of  the  stand- 
ard woricweek  of  the  training  establish- 
ment as  constituting  a  full-time  program 
of  apprenticeship  or  on-Job  training. 

Section  9,  which  originated  as  HJl. 
17887,  woiild  redefine  "established 
charge"  for  computing  educational  al- 
lowance for  correspondence  courses  by 
using  as  a  basis  for  the  charge  the  in- 
stitution's lowest  extended  time  payment 
plan  as  approved  by  the  State  approving 
agency  rather  than  the  charge  before 
addition  of  interest  as  now  defined  in 
VA  regulations. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  the  flrst 
year  is  estimated  at  $6,300,000: 

Sections  1  to  5,  $500,000  each  year: 

Sections  6,  7,  and  8  are  set  at  $1,200,000 
the  first  year  rising  to  $2.8  million  the 
fifth  year; 

Section  9  is  estimated  to  cost  $4,100,000 
plus  $500,000  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses and  a  benefit  cost  rising  to  $9  mil- 
lion in  1972. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  3785  and  re- 
lated bills  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Training  on  September  29 
and  September  30.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
their  deep  concern  over  the  plight  of 
those  brave  American  servicemen  who 
are  missing  in  action  or  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  In  Vietnam.  While  the  action  we 
take  on  this  bill  today  will  not  relieve 
their  tragic  plight,  I  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  favorably  re- 
port a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide direct,  immediate  and  important 
benefits  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  brave  men. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hkchlu)  who 
has  demonstrated  his  own  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  POWs  by  sponsoring 
legi.slation  similar  to  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  H.R.  19613. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Heculeh.  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
havmg  similar  provisions  to  the  bill 
which  we  are  considertng.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  twen  very  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  wives  and  depend- 
ents of  prisoners  of  war.  and  be  has 
demonstrated  this  by  his  keen  interest  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 


California  (Mr.  Brown)  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  widespread  and  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members.  I  have  long  been 
working  for  measures  to  assist  American 
prisoners  of  war,  those  missing  in  action, 
and  their  wives  and  families.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  19613,  which  embodies  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  legislation 
which  extend  GI  bill  assistance  in  educa- 
tion and  home  loan  benefits  to  the  wives 
and  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  In  Vietnam, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
point  would  the  benefits  set  forth  imder 
this  bill  end? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  They  would 
end  as  far  as  the  individual  recipient  is 
concerned  as  soon  as  the  missing  hus- 
band returns  to  status  under  the  control 
of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  3785.  This  bill  will  author- 
ize educational  benefits  for  wives  and 
children  of  service  personnel  who  for  at 
least  90  days  have  been  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war.  It  will  also  provide 
home  loan  benefits  for  this  group  of 
wives. 

These  benefits  are  similar  to  those  al- 
ready provided  for  widows  and  children 
of  service-connected  decea.sed  veterans 
and  wives  and  children  of  service-con- 
nected totally  disabled  veterans.  The  bill 
authorizes  36  months  of  educational  as- 
sistance at  $175  per  month  for  full-time 
education  or  training.  Home  loans  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loon 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $12,500  may  be 
guaranteed. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about 
1,700  US.  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in 
action,  captured,  or  interred  In  South- 
east Asia.  Hopefully.  aU  of  these  men  are 
alive.  Should  this  be  the  case,  of  course, 
these  benefits  will  terminate.  Simple 
equity,  Mr.  Speaker,  dictates  that  these 
benefits  .should  be  extended  to  these  de- 
pendents who  have  courageously  waited 
for  some  word  as  to  whether  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  dead  or  alive. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  that 
relate  to  the  existing  educational  benefit 
program.  One  provision  will  revise  the 
measurement  of  full-time  training  for 
apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  training. 
At  the  present  time,  payments  of  educa- 
tional allowances  are  not  authorized  for 
any  day  of  absence  in  excess  of  30  days  in 
a  12-month  period.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  number  of  hours  recog- 
nized as  constituting  full-time  training 
for  apprenticeship  or  on-job  training 
shall  be  the  standard  workweek  of  the 
training  establishment,  but  not  less  than 
30  hours,  unless  a  lesser  number  is  estab- 
lished through  collective  bargaining. 
However,  120  hours  per  month  that  are 
creditable  toward  the  requirements  of 
the  trainee's  occupational  objective  shall 
be  considered  full-time  training  for  pay- 
ment purposes. 

Training  on  the  job  is  subject  to  the 
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pecuUarities  of  the  individual  establish- 
ment. There  may  be  periods  during  a 
month  when  full  utilization  of  the  work 
force  is  not  had.  and  other  months  when 
the  norm  1  work  hours  are  exceeded.  The 
reduction  of  the  standard  measurement 
of  full-time  apprenticeship  training 
would  permit  allowances  to  be  made  for 
absences  because  of  illness,  weather,  job 
conditions  and  other  types  of  reduced  op- 
erations. The  trainee's  normal  progres- 
sion is  not  adversely  affected  by  these 
changes.  The  recognition  of  120  hours  as 
the  standard  monthly  requirement  would 
protect  the  veteran  against  loss  of  his 
monthly  educational  allowance  when  the 
establLshment  may  be  required  to  deviate 
from  a  higher  standard  workweek. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  revise  the  present 
method  of  computing  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  in  the  case  of  courses 
pursued  exclusively  by  correspondence. 
Under  existing  law  and  regulation,  the 
term  "established  charge"  is  defined  as 
the  established  charge  paid  by  nonvet- 
eran  trainees  before  the  addition  of  in- 
terest, or  the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran, 
whichever  is  lesser. 

Tuition  for  corresj)ondence  courses  is 
generally  made  either  by  a  total  lump 
sum  payment  in  advance  or  by  a  down- 
payment  with  the  balance  payable  in 
monthly  installments.  If  the  veteran  is 
unable  to  make  the  lump  sum  payment  in 
advance,  his  course  of  study  then  costs 
considerably  more  than  his  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration allowance,  because  the  in- 
terest charges  on  the  installment  con- 
tract have  not  been  taken  into  account. 
The  bill  now  being  considered  will  define 
"established  charge"  as  the  charge  for 
the  course  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  extended  time  payment  plan  of- 
fered by  the  institution  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  Approving  Agency, 
The  principal  thrust  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  provide  a  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  wives  and  (^ildren  of 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  The  amend- 
ments that  have  been  added  by  our  com- 
mittee are  designed  to  perfect  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  It  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  our  soldiers  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
should  be  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all 
Americana.  Yet,  I  have  noticed  over  the 
past  month  a  considerable  slackening 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  citizens  and 
legislators  alike  to  the  tragic  conditions 
of  their  imprisonment.  I  must  urge  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  commit- 
ment to  these  brave  soldiers  be  contin- 
ually strengthened  and  reaffirmed. 

Futile  our  efforts  must  seem  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  silent  intransigence.  Time 
and  again,  they  have  i*ef  used  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  soldiers  are  beaten  and  tor- 
tured, that  they  are  denied  mail,  that 
they  are  denied  the  barest  of  medical 
services.  Time  and  again  they  have 
ignored  the  requests  of  humane  orga- 
nizations to  inspect  their  prison  facilities. 
Time  and  again  they  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  conventions  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Our  efforts  have  been  substantial:  our 
frustration  has  been  great.  I  can  under- 


stand the  Americans  who  have  given  up 
hope;  I  cannot  forgive  tliem.  It  is  all  too 
easy  for  us  to  despair:  to  say.  "Yes.  this 
Is  a  great  problem,  but  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it."  It  is  all  too  easy  for 
us  to  leave  the  wives  and  families  of  tliese 
men  to  fight  alone  for  their  freedom. 

.One  way  we  can  reailii'm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  captured  American  soldiers 
is  by  insuring  the  well-being  of  their 
families.  The  anxiety  of  the  wives  and 
childien  of  these  servicemen  must  be 
awful  to  bear,  for  they  cannot  know 
whether  they  are  widows  or  wives,  sons 
or  orphans. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  ease  the 
situation  of  these  families  by  authorizing 
educational  assistance  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
missing  in  action,  captured  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Previous  law  guaranteed  educa- 
tions to  the  children  of  decea-sed  service- 
men; educations  they  would  have  re- 
ceived had  the  serviceman  survived.  This 
bill  would  grant  educational  assistance 
and  home  loan  benefits  in  cases  where 
it  has  not  yet  been  established  that  the 
serviceman  is  deceased  or  disabled  and, 
therefore,  unable  to  provide  for  his  wife 
and  children.  The  brave  families  of  these 
soldiers  deserve  no  less. 

We  must  learn  a  lesson  In  courage 
from  these  men  and  their  families,  for 
neither  have  given  up  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly hopeless  odds.  This  is  the  mark  of 
a  great  nation  just  as  It  is  the  mark  of 
a  fine  people;  a  willingness  to  take  on  the 
most  (Ufflcult  challenge.  Are  we  too  proud, 
too  sophisticated,  too  hardened  to  scrape 
for  even  the  slightest  improvement,  and 
hope  for  even  the  faintest  chance  of  suc- 
cess? I  think  not.  I  beUeve  the  Republic 
has  strengths  we  have  not  yet  tapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligation  is  to  these 
fine  men  imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam: 
we  cannot  leave  them  for  lost;  we  cannot 
desert  them  or  their  families  in  their 
time  of  greatest  need.  I  strongly  recom- 
meiid  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  and  illustrious  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  BaowM>  in  urging  passage  of  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  acted  very  promptly 
after  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 2S.  His  subcommittee  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  hearings  on  this 
and  similar  legislation  4  days  thereafter. 
The  subcommittee  subsequently  reported 
unanimously  this  bill  and  the  full  com- 
mittee imanimously  reported  the  bill  on 
October  14. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  months 
and.  in  fact,  recent  years  about  the  plight 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  individ- 
uals who  are  interned  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  know  of  no  right  thinking  American 
who  is  not  concerned  about  their  situa- 
tion and  who  wishes  with  all  the  strength 
at  his  command  that  it  could  be  cor- 
rected, and  at  once.  This  legislation,  how- 
ever, is  a  substantial  action  which  will 
permit  a  wife  and  children  to  get  an 
education  under  the  terms  of  the  veter- 


ans assistance  program,  similar  to  the  GI 
bill  which  has  educated  millions  of  veter- 
ans of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  It  also 
authorizes  home  loan  benefits  to  wives 
and  childen  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  missing  in  action  on  the 
same  basis  as  veterans  today.  While 
there  are  comparatively  few  individuals 
involved,  this  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  all  those  commg  within  the  purview 
of  this  act. 

It  is  indeed  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  last  legislative  action  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  take  be- 
fore his  retirement  from  Congress  is  to 
handle  this  important  and  valuable  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  an 
important  career  and  we  shall  miss  the 
gentleman  frxim  California  and  his  wise 
counsel  in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs. 
He  has  always  conducted  his  hearings 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  has  been 
diligent  and  persistent  in  safeguarding 
the  veterans'  Interest  and  the  depend- 
ent's interest.  Anyone  who  has  served 
with  the  gentleman  wishes  him  ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration about  section  9  of  S.  3785  as 
presented  to  the  House  today,  and  I  think 
that  the  record  should  be  very  clear  on 
this  point. 

The  amendment  added  by  section  9 
clarifies  tlie  method  for  reimbursing  vet- 
erans for  correspondence  courses.  During 
the  World  War  II  and  Korea  programs, 
veterans  were  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of 
the  established  charge  of  the  school 
which  was  interpreted  to  tie  the  lowest 
extended  time  payment  plan  offered  by 
the  Institution.  The  Veteians'  Adminis- 
tration changed  this  provision  about  2 
years  ago  and  now  reimburses  on  the 
basis  of  the  cash  payment  price  even 
though  less  than  5  percent  of  the  veter- 
ans actually  obtaining  correspondence 
courses  make  advance  cash  payment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  took  this 
action  on  the  basis  that  it  could  not  pay 
interest  charges.  laghteen  States  have 
truth  and  lending  laws  and  carryhig 
charges  for  time  payment  plans  are 
called  Interest  under  these  laws.  How- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
not  recognized  these  charges  as  interest. 
Regardless  of  how  they  are  treated,  it  is 
a  charge  that  the  veteian  must  pay  as  a 
part  of  the  course,  and  this  amendment 
insures  that  the  veteran  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  the  course  based 
on  the  lowest  extended  time  payment 
plan. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  situation  of  the  Americans  miss- 
ing or  held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  unfortunate  position  of  their 
families  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  on  numerous  occasions. 
Many  of  us  have  urged  that  North  Viet- 
nam think  of  Uie  anguish  of  tlie  families 
here  in  the  United  SUtes  and  reconsider 
then-  refusal  to  provide  any  information 
about  the  men  they  hold.  It  would  be  a 
welcome  gestuie  of  humanity  and  good 
faith  for  Hanoi  to  give  the  wives  and 
mothei-s  of  these  men  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  whether  or  not  their  sons  and 

husbands  are  alive  or  dead.  In  the  pres- 
ent  circumstances,   these    women    and 
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their  children  are  unable  to  make  plans 
lor  their  future,  but  must  wait  day  after 
dar  a«  the  whim  of  Hanoi  baits  them 
into  desperate  action  in  the  hope  of 
leamins  about  their  men.  Thus  we  saw 
many  women  traveling  to  Paris  last  year 
in  the  futile  hope  that  Hanoi  would  ffive 
them  promised  information;  others  went 
to  Laos,  Moscow,  and  Sweden,  also  with 
tlie  false  lure  of  possible  knowledge  to  be 
gained.  But  travel  was  in  vain,  and  once 
again  they  are  in  the  hopeless  ilmtm  of 
not  knowing  whether  they  are  wives  or 
widows,  and  with  no  imminent  hope  of 
learning  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  at  least, 
can  take  action  to  ease  their  plight  some- 
wiiat.  We  can  supplement  our  speeches 
of  sympathy  by  removing  some  of  the 
legal  restrictions  placed  on  them  In  this 
country,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
gain  the  benefits  and  legal  rights  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled.  A  signifi- 
cant step  in  this  direction  would  be  the 
passage  of  S.  3785. 

At  the  present  time,  many  families  are 
unable  to  obtain  Government  loans  be- 
cause in  cases  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  death,  the  signatures  of  l»th  parties 
are  reqiurcd.  This  restriction  applies  to 
the  wives  of  those  men  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  even  though  such  men 
were  lost  in  the  course  of  Government 
service.  Today,  the  children  of  missing 
men  do  not  even  qualify  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  War  Orphans  Act, 
again  because  there  is  no  evidence  of 
death  of  the  father.  But  some  of  these 
men  have  been  missing  for  as  long  as  6 
years,  and  their  children  may  have 
reached  the  age  when  they  de^Krately 
need  such  benefits  in  order  to  afford  a 
college  education.  The  major  provisions 
of  S.  3785  would  remove  these  injustices 
by  giving  the  families  of  men  who  have 
been  missing  for  a  year  or  more  the 
same  rights  as  widows  or  orphans.  Thus 
they  would  be  able  to  buy  homes  with 
Government  loans  and  would  be  able  to 
proceed  with  their  education  in  a  nor- 
mal manner  despite  their  unfortunate 
plight.  It  seems  woefully  unfair  to  force 
these  families,  who  must  constantly  en- 
dure the  mental  anguish  of  not  knowing 
the  fate  of  their  men,  to  undergo  addi- 
tional hardships  Imposed  by  uninten- 
tionally unjust  laws,  particularly  when 
some  of  the  missing  men  are  undoubt- 
edly dead  or  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  enough 
that  we  can  do  to  comfort  these  families. 
Hanoi  appears  as  yet  unshaken  in  its 
intransigence,  unmoved  by  our  numer- 
ous pleas  and  by  those  of  leaders  around 
the  world.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  25.  and  I  urge  immediate 
passage  In  this  body  as  well.  Let  the 
families  know  that  we  are  sincere  in  our 
promises  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  them 
and  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  3785.  This  bill,  extending  as  It 
does  education  and  home  loan  benefits 
to  lives  of  pri-TOners  of  war  and  those 
servicemen  who  are  missing  In  action 
and  educational  benefits  to  the  children 
of  these  unfortunate  servicemen,  is  long 
overdue. 

The  Congress,  of  coin-se,  has  already 
made  these  benefits  available  to  the  wid- 


ows and  children  of  men  who  were  killed 
in  action  and  to  the  wives  and  ctiildren 
of  those  who  were  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  causes.  It  appears  to 
be  a  loeical  move  to  extend  these  bene- 
fits to  this  deserving  group  of  women  and 
ctiildren  who  have  for  several  years  been 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  The  benefit,  of  course,  would 
be  terminated  upon  tlie  release  from 
captivity  of  the  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
participated  in  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions on  this  Important  subject.  The  bill 
has  merit  and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3785.  This 
bill  will  authorize  educational  benefits  for 
the  wives  of  children  of  servicemen  who 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more. 
The  bill  will  also  extend  the  home  loan 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  to  the  wives  of 
these  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  well  appreciate  the 
plight  of  these  wives.  Many  of  their  hus- 
bands have  been  missing  or  captured  for 
more  than  3  years,  in  some  cases  more 
than  4  years.  This  is  longer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  and  international  agen- 
cies and  the  wives  themselves,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  has  refused  to 
provide  Information  on  these  persons 
whom  they  hold  as  prisoners.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fate  of  their  husbands  for 
such  a  long  period  Is  a  form  of  mental 
torture.  Yet,  these  women  carry  on  brave- 
ly, raising  their  families  despite  the  un- 
certainties that  the  future  holds  for 
them. 

In  providing  educational  benefits  for 
this  deserving  group,  we  are  not  only 
recognizing  their  painful  struggle,  but 
we  are  providing  the  means  for  continu- 
ing their  education  so  that  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  share  the  economic 
burden  of  raising  a  family  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  long  overdue 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed, 

Mr.  BROYHUi  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recommend 
the  passage  today  of  S.  3785,  to  provide 
GI  bill  tieneflts  to  families  of  service- 
men who  are  missing  in  action  or  prison- 
ers of  war  In  Vietnam.  This  measure, 
which  has  already  been  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate,  would  extend  both  educational 
and  home-loan  benefits  to  these  families 
who  are  bearing  such  a  great  burden  of 
uncertainty. 

The  present  program  of  educational 
benefits  for  children  and  wives  of  de- 
ceased or  totally  disabled  veterans  would 
be  extended  to  include  children  and 
wives  of  men  listed  as  missing  in  action 
or  presumed  to  be  pri.soners  of  war.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  provide  eligibility 
for  both  direct  and  guaranteed  home 
loans  for  their  wives. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  most  worthwliile 
extension  of  these  present  programs.  It 
is  only  right  that  families  of  men  who 
are  missing  In  action  or  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  accorded  the  same  benefits  un- 
der the  law  as  families  of  veterans  who 
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have  sacrificed  their  lives  or  suffered 
permanent  and  total  disabilities  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Our  Government  is  pursuing  every 
possible  course  to  obtain  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  our  servicemen  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  should  take  this  ac- 
tion to  proride  direct  benefits  to  their 
wives  and  children  to  assist  with  educa- 
tional and  housing  expenses.  This  Is  the 
least  that  we  owe  these  brave  American 
families. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  number  of  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  missing,  captured,  or 
interned  totaled  2,959  in  mid-Septem- 
ber. These  families,  who  are  experienc- 
ing the  suffering  and  problems  relating 
to  the  loss  of  their  fathers  and  husbands 
are  entitled  to  the  strong  support  of  the 
Congress.  S.  3785  goes  In  this  direction 
by  providing  education  and  training  as- 
sistance as  well  as  home  loan  benefits 
to  these  families. 

Congress  has  already  provided  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  those  children 
whose  education  would  be  Impeded  or 
Interrupted  by  the  death  of  a  parent  as 
well  as  disease  or  injury  incurred  dur- 
ing our  wars.  S.  3785  would  create  a 
new  basis  on  which  to  grant  educational 
assistance,  and  one  that  is  obviously 
necessary.  While  missing  and  interned 
servicemen  cannot  provide  for  their 
children,  nonetheless  since  the  veteran 
is  not  deceased  or  disabled,  his  children 
do  not  qualify  under  existing  law. 

Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  the  hus- 
band, the  wife  is  requii-ed  to  assume  the 
position  as  head  of  the  family.  If  train- 
ing is  required  in  order  to  qualify  the 
mother  for  a  second  CfU'eer,  she  is  en- 
titled to  training  benefits  which  would 
be  accorded  her  under  S.  3785. 

Under  section  2  of  the  bill,  home  loan 
benefits  would  be  granted  wives  of  serv- 
icemen missing  in  action  for  more  than 
1  year,  prisoners  of  war,  or  detained  by 
a  foreign  government.  Under  existing 
law,  the  wives  of  these  servicemen 
would  have  no  eligibility  in  their  own 
right,  and  they  are  In  an  uncertain  po- 
sition since  their  husband's  indefinite 
status  could  continue  for  several  more 
years. 

I  believe  that  there  is  little  enough 
that  we  can  do  to  assist  families  of  serv- 
icemen who  are  missing  or  captured.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  return 
POWs  to  their  families,  so  that  they 
can  once  again  lead  normal  familial 
lives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BitowN)  that  the  Hoa'je  su.spend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  378S,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SA'STLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  Quoi'um  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  token:   and  there 
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were — yeas  331,  nays  0,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows: 

IBoU  No.  3S0| 
TEAS — 331 


Adair 

Evini.  Tenn. 

MeskUl 

Addflblx) 

Fascvll 

Michel 

Albert 

Findlef 

Mikva 

Alexander 

Plsb 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Fished 

Minlsb 

Calif. 

Flood 

Mink 

Anderson. 

Piyut 

Mfr.A 

Tenn. 

Foley 

MlzeU 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

MoUoban 

Andrews. 

Ford. 

Monagan 

N.  Dak. 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

Arends 

Foreman 

Morgan 

Ashley 

Forsytbe 

Morse 

Ayrcs 

Fraser 

Morton 

Baring 

FreUnshuysen 

Mosher 

Beall.  Md. 

Frey 

Moss 

Belcher 

Friedel 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Myers 

Belts 

Fuqua 

Hatcher 

BevUl 

Galiflanakis 

Nedsi 

Blester 

Oarmatx 

Nelsen 

Bin  sham 

Qaydos 

Nichols 

Blackburn 

Oea^-B 

Nix 

Blantoa 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

BOgCB 

GonzaleTi 

O-Konskl 

Bnland 

Oreen.  Pa. 

O'NelU,  Mass, 

Boiling 

Griffin 

Ottlnger 

Bow 

Griffiths 

Pasamsn 

Brademaa 

Groaa 

Patman 

Brasco 

Grover 

Patten 

Bray 

Gubser 

Felly 

Brinkley 

Gude 

Pepper 

Brock 

Hagan 

Perkins 

Brooks 

Haley 

PhUbln 

Broom  flcld 

Hall 

Pickle 

Brotzman 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Plmle 

Broyhiil.  N.c. 

BCbmldt 

Poll 

Broyhiil,  Va. 

Hanley 

Pollock 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Burke.  Flft. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pric«.  m. 

Burke.  Mas«- 

Harrington 

Pryor.  Ark, 

Bvirleson.  Tex. 

Harvey 

Pudnski 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Hastings 

PurceU 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hatbaway 

Quie 

Burton.  Utah 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Bush 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Randall 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rarick 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Helstoaki 

Reea 

Cabell 

Hicks 

Reld,  111. 

C»lter>- 

Hogan 

Relfei 

Carney 

Holifield 

Re  USB 

Carter 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Casey 

Howard 

Riegle 

Cederbers 

HuU 

Roberts 

Chomberlaiu 

Hungate 

Roblson 

ChappeU 

Hunt 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ChLBholm 

Hutchinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Clancy 

Icbord 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Clausen. 

Jacobs 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DonH. 

Jsrman 

Roeenthal 

Clay 

Johnson,  Calif 

RoBtenkowski 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Rotb 

Cobelan 

Jonas 

Rousselot 

Collier 

Jones.  NO. 

Roybal 

Collins,  ni. 

Kaatenmeler 

Ruth 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Ryan 

Conable 

Kee 

St  OemiBin 

Conte 

Keith 

Satterfleld 

Conyera 

King 

Baylor 

Corbett 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Scherle 

Cowger 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Cramer 

KuykendaU 

SchmttE 

Culver 

Kyi 

Schneebell 

CunnLngbam 

Kyros 

Scbwengel 

Daniel,  Va. 

Latta 

Scott 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Leggett 

Sebellus 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Davis,  Wte. 

Uoyd 

Shriver 

Denney 

Long,  La. 

Slkes 

Dennis 

Lons.  Md. 

sisk 

Derwinski 

Lowenstein 

Black 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Smith.  Calif. 

Dlggs 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlngell 

McCloakey 

Snyder 

Donohue 

McCullocb 

SUfltord 

Dom 

UcEwen 

SUgeers 

Downing 

McFaU 

Steed 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

Steele 

Duncan 

Madden 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dwyer 

Mahon 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Eckhardt 

Mallllard 

Stephens 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Manih 

Stokea 

Edwards.  CaUI 

.  Martin 

Strstton 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathlas 

Stubblefleld 

ErlenbofD 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

Escb 

Meeds 

SullU-an 

Eshlcman 

M«lcher 

Taft 

Waggonner 

Winn 

Talcott 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Taylor 

Wampler 

wnght 

Teague.  Tex. 

Watson 

Wyatt 

Thompson,  Oa 

Watts 

Wydlor 

Thorn psOD,  N  J 

.  Welcker 

Wylle 

Tlernau 

Wbalen 

Wj'man 

Tunney 

WhlU 

Yates 

Udall 

Whiteburst 

Yatron 

tniman 

Whltten 

Young 

Van  Deerlln 

Wldnall 

Zablockl 

Vander  Jaet 

William* 

Zlon 

Vanik 

Wilson. 

Zwach 

Vlgorlto 

Charles  H. 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

103 

AbbUt 

FelBban 

May 

Abcrnethy 

Flowers 

Mayue 

Adams 

Fountain 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Mills 

Aimunzlo 

Gallagher 

Mlnsball 

Ashbrook 

Clslmo 

Montgomery 

Asplnall 

GUbert 

Murphy,  111. 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Obey 

Bell.  Calif. 

Goodling 

Olsen 

Berrj- 

Gray 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Biaggl 

Oreen.  Greg. 

PetUs 

Blatnik 

Halpem 

Poage 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hansen,  Wash 

PodeU 

Brown.  Ohio 

Haraha 

Powell 

Button 

Hays 

Price.  Tex. 

Camp 

H<^bert 

Raltsback 

Carey 

Henderson 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Ccllcr 

Hosmer 

Rivers 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Clawsoa.  Del 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Colmer 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Coughltn 

Landgrebe 

Ruppc 

Crane 

LAndrum 

Sandman 

Langen 

Skubits 

de  la  Garza 

Lukcn», 
McClonf 

Smith,  NY. 

Delaney 

Sprinuer 

DellenbBCk 

McCluro 

Stanton 

Dent 

McDade 

Teague.  CalLf . 

Devine 

McDonald, 

Thomson.  Wis 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Ware 

Edmondson 

McKneaUy 

wtaailey 

Ellberg 

Macdonald. 

Wiggins 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mass. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fallon 

MacGret'or 

Wold 

Farbsteln 

Mann 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texu. 

Mr.  Boe  wiib  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  de  U  Garza  with  Mr.  Rslltiback. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Dsddarlo  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr  Obey  with  Mr,  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Edmoudson  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fouut&ln  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Olacn  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Parbatein  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  HAGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  educational  assist- 
ance to  wives  and  children,  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action, 
raptured  by  a  hostile  force,  or  interned 
by  a  foreign  government  of  power;  and 
to  further  amend  certain  educational 
section  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  MUler  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  CoughUn. 

Mr,  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  ONeal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  H&iisen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  wltb  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McClorj'. 

Mr,  Pallon  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
Igan. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  wltb  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wUh  Mr. 
Mlnshall. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601ta>.  Public  Law  91- 
513,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Urns 
Abuse  the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Roccas  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky. 


FAMILY  PLANNING   SERVICES  AND 

POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 

1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  19318)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand,  improve,  and  Iwt- 
ter  coordinate  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R-   183 IB 
Be  it  tnacteit  by  the  Senate  ana  Hoiibc  of 
Repre$entative3    of    the    Vnited    State*    of 
Ameriea  in  Congres*  assembled, 
SHorr  TrriiE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  tb* 
"Family  banning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970*. 
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DECZ^BATIOM     OF     PTTKPOSE 

Sec-  2.  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  assist  in  mskking  cx>inpreheiulvo 
voliiDCkry  family  planolng  services  readllj 
avall&ble  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
Ices; 

(2)  to  coordinate  domesttc  population  and 
family  planning  research  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams; 

43)  to  Improve  adrntnUtrutlve  and  opera- 
tional supervision  of  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services  and  of  population  research  pro- 
grams related  to  such  services; 

t4>  to  enable  pubUc  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  to  plan  and  develop  comprehensive 
programs  of  family  planning  services; 

t&>  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
Information  { including  educational  mate- 
rials) on  family  planning  and  population 
growth  to  all  persons  desiring  such  Informa- 
tion; 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  service  programs  and 
of  population  research: 

(7)  to  assist  In  providing  trained  man- 
power needed  to  effectively  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  population  research  and  family 
planning  services;  and 

(8)  to  eetabllsb  an  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  a  primary  focus 
within  the  Federal  Government  on  matters 
pertaining  to  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning,  through  which  tbe  Secretary 
of  Healtb.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  rhere- 
after  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

OmCC  OF  POFUUITION  APPAIltS 

8*c.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Office  of  Population  Affairs  to 
be  directed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
t(jc  Population  Affalra  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Assistant  Secretory  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Affairs 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  with 
BUf:h  full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff 
and  with  the  senMces  of  such  consultants 
as  may  be  necessary  for  It  to  carry  out  Ita 
duties  and  functions. 

rUNCnONS    of   THZ    DTPUTT    ASaiBTAHT    BBCKE- 
TAST    FOR    POPULATION    AFFAZUt 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affalra — 

(1)  to  administer  all  Federal  laws  for 
which  tbe  Secretary  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility and  which  provide  for  or  au- 
thorize the  making  of  grants  or  contracts 
related  to  population  research  and  family 
planning  programs; 

<2|  to  administer  and  be  responsible  for 
all  population  and  family  planning  research 
carried  on  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  supported 
by  the  Department  through  grants  to.  or 
contracts  with,  entitles  and  Individuals; 

(3)  to  act  OS  a  cleaiinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional population  research  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  for  use  by  all  Interested 
persons  and  public  and  private  entitles: 

(4)  to  provide  a  Ualson  with  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  population  research  and  family 
planning; 

(5>  to  provide  or  support  training  for 
necessary  naanpower  for  domestic  programs 
of  population  research  and  family  planning 
programs   of  service   BUid   research;    and 

(6)  to  coordinate  and  be  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  other  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    programs 


related  to  population  research  and  family 
platming  and  to  make  periodic  recommend- 
ations to  the  Secretary. 

FLANS    AMD    KEPORTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Kot  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  for  extension  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  persons  desiring  such 
services,  for  family  planning  and  population 
research  programs,  for  training  of  necessary 
manpower  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
tiUe  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  responsibility,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
other  purposes  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

<b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
dicate on  a  phased  basis — 

(1)  the  number  of  Individuals  bo  be  served 
by  family  planning  prognxms  under  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other 
Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
responsibility,  the  types  of  family  planning 
and  population  growth  information  and  edu- 
cational materials  to  be  developed  under  such 
laws  and  how  they  will  be  made  available. 
the  research  goals  to  be  reached  under  such 
laws,  and  the  manpower  to  be  trained  under 
such  laws; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  personnel 
requirements  needed  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives; and 

(3)  the  steps  to  be  teken  to  establish  a 
systematic  reporting  system  capable  of  yield- 
ing comprehensive  data  on  which  servloe  fig- 
ures and  program  evaluations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  based. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  1.  1973.  and  on 
or  before  each  January  1  thereafter  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall — 

(1)  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives 
established   for  auch  year  under   the  plan; 

(2)  indicate  steps  being  token  to  achieve 
the  objective  during  the  remaining  fiscal 
years  of  the  plan  imd  any  revisions  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  objectives:  and 

<3)  make  recommendaMona  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

AMENOMSNTS   TO    PtIBLIC    HEALTH   SEBVICE    ACT 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Section  l  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Titles 
I  to  IX"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Titles 
I  to  X*. 

(b>  The  Act  of  July  1.  1044  (58  Stat.  682). 
OS  amended,  is  furtber  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  1001  through  1014  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) , 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1 101 
through  1114.  respectively. 

(c)   The    Public    Health    Service    Act     (42 
US  C.  ch.  8A)  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  title  IX  the  following  new  title  : 
■TITLE   X— POPUtATION    RESEARCH   AND 
VOLUNTAHY   FAMILY    PLANNING    PRO- 
GRAMS 

"PaOJECT    caANTS    AND    CONTOACTS    FOR    FAMH-T 
PLANNING   SEBVICea 

'Sec.  lOOl.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
assist  in  the  establl.<ihment  and  operation  of 
voluntary  family  planning  projects. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  number  of  patients  to  be  served. 
the  extent  to  which  family  planning  services 
are  needed  locally,  the  relative  need  of  the 
applicant,  and  Its  capacity  to  make  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  such  assistance. 

"(o)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 


thorized to  be  appropriated  (30.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  MO,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  and  lOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973. 

"FORMULAS  CJUHTS  TO  STATES  FOR  FAMn.T 
PLANHINC   BERVICES 

•Sec.  1003.  <a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  from  allotments  made  under 
subsection  (b).  to  State  health  authorlUes 
to  assist  in  planning,  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  family 
planning  services.  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a 
Slate  health  authority  under  this  section  un- 
less such  authority  has  submitted,  and  had 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  a  State  plan  for 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  of 
family  planning  services. 

*'tb)  The  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basts 
of  the  population  and  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  States. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  *State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »10,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  tlS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endhig  June  30. 1073:  and  •30.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073. 

"TaAINlNC  GRANTS  AND  CONTmACTS 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  and  to  moke  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  individuals  to 
provide  the  training  for  personnel  to  carry 
out  family  planning  service  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  or  1002. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  •2.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  tS.OOO,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972: 
and  t4.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

"RESBABCH    grants    and    CONTmACTS 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  de- 
velopment, behavioral,  and  program  imple- 
mentation fields  related  to  family  planning 
and  population,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  and  to  enter  Into  contract^  with  pub- 
lic or  private  entiUes  and  Individuals  for 
projects  for  research  and  research  trolnlng  In 
such  fields. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  •SO.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  930.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  and  •40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

"INFORMATIONAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL 
MATIiatALS 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entltites  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  individuals  to 
assist  In  developing  and  making  available 
family  planning  and  population  growth  in- 
formation (including  educational  materials) 
to  all  persons  desiring  such  information  (or 
materials). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  9750.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  91.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
and  •!  .250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1973. 

"aecuLATioNa    ami    pathentb 

"Sec.  lOOC.  (a)  Grants  and  contracts  made 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
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with  such  reguUtlbiu  u  ttke  Secretary  mn; 
promulgate. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 
able In  such  Installments  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
grants  wlU  be  eilectlvely  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made. 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  en- 
tered into  under  section  1001  or  1002  for  a 
family  planning  service  project  or  program 
only  upon  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that — 

'■(I)  priority  will  be  given  In  such  project 
or  program  to  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
to  persons  from  low-Income  families;  and 

"(2)  no  charge  will  be  made  In  such  proj- 
ect cr  program  for  services  provided  to  any 
person  from  a  low-Income  family  except  to 
the  extent  that  payment  will  b«  made  by  a 
third  party  (Including  a  government  agency) 
which  Is  authorized  or  la  under  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  such  charge. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'low-Income  family'  shall  be  defined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  such  criteria 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

"VOLtlNTART     PABTIdPATION 

"See.  1007.  The  acceptance  by  any  Individ- 
ual of  family  planning  services  or  family 
planning  or  population  growth  information 
(including  educational  materials)  provided 
through  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
(whether  by  grant  or  contract)  shall  be  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  l>e  a  prerequisite  to 
eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service 
or  assistance  from,  or  to  participation  In.  any 
other  program  of  the  entity  or  Individual 
that  provided  such  service  or  information. 
"pBoniBrrtotf   or  abobtion 

"Sec.  1008.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  sliall  be  used  in  programs 
where  abortion  la  a  method  of  family 
planning." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
se<»nd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  19318  establishes  a 
3-year  program  which  has  as  its  pri- 
mary purpose  making  family  planning 
services  available  to  low-income  families. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  describe 
what  the  bill  wUl  do.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would — 

First,  enter  into  agreements  with  pub- 
Uc and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  as- 
sist In  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
family  plarming  projects: 

Second,  make  formula  grants  to  State 
health  authorities  to  assist  in  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  coordinating, 
and  evaluating  family  plamiing  services; 

Third,  enter  into  agreements  providing 
for  the  training  of  personnel  for  provid- 
ing family  planning  services: 

Fourth,  enter  into  agreements  for  re- 
.search  and  research  training  relating  to 
family  planning  and  poptUatlon:  and 

Fifth,  enter  into  agreement  to  assist  in 
developing  and  making  available  family 
planning  and  population  growth  in- 
formation. 

For  these  purposes,  the  legislation 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$267  million. 

In  addition,  tbe  legL'ilation  would  es- 
tablish an  OlBce  of  Population  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  OfBce  would  be  di- 


rected by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Population  Affairs  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
would  be  responsible  for  carrying  the 
Secretary's  duties  relating  to  family 
planning  and  population  research.  He 
would.  In  other  words,  coordinate  the 
family  planning  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  In  America  today  about  5.3 
million  women  of  clilldbearlng  age,  that 
is,  between  18  and  44  years  of  age,  whose 
family  income  is  so  low  that  they  caimot 
afford  to  obtain  nonsubsidized  family 
planning  services.  As  I  said  earher.  the 
primary  purpose  of  H.R  19318  is  to  make 
family  planning  services  available  to  all 
of  these  women  so  that  they  can  deter- 
mine the  si2e  of  their  families  and  inter- 
vals between  the  birth  of  their  childi-en. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
750,000  and  1  million  imwanted  births 
in  the  United  States  each  year  and  about 
half  of  these  occur  In  low-income  fami- 
Ues. 

Stated  another  way.  42  percent  of  all 
births  to  the  poor  are  unwanted.  There 
is  no  measure  for  the  anguish  and  suf- 
fering that  these  imwanted  children  ex- 
perience themselves  and  impose  on  their 
mothers  and  other  members  of  their 
families.  We  do  know,  however,  that  high 
fertility,  high  Infant  and  maternal  mor- 
tality and  high  rates  of  prematurity  are 
closely  related  and  that  pi^maturity  in 
turn  is  closely  related  to  brain  damage 
and  mental  retardation  in  infants.  It  is 
only  possible  to  speculate  what  these  un- 
wanted births  cost  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  also  that  this 
legislation  does  not  protlde  for  abortions, 
contrary  to  some  of  the  rumors  appar- 
ently circulating  concerning  it.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administratiort  In  fact, 
family  planning  legislation  is  a  part  of 
the  President's  legislative  program.  The 
family  plarming  services  under  the  leg- 
islation would  be  available  on  a  volim- 
tary  basis  and  no  person  would  be  re- 
quired or  coerced  Into  receiving  them. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  bill  caiTies 
the  name  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Cartxr,  a  medical 
doctor,  who  is  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. I  believe  associated  with  him  are 
most  of  the  members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  to  the  full  committee  and, 
after  adopting  one  substantive  amend- 
ment in  the  full  committee,  it  was  re- 
ported imanimously  to  the  House  by  tbe 
full  committee. 

In  the  committee's  bill  we  omitted  the 
provisions  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  population  research  centers 
which  were  in  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
which  was  passed  sometime  previously. 
The  administration  objected  to  these 
provisions  and  we  did  not  beUeve  they 
were  necessary. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  In  its 
wisdom  thouEht  this  was  a  good  bill  Tlie 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  and  was  reported  out  of  the 
full  conunittee  unanimously.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  its  passage  to  the  House. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill  with  all  of  its  ramifications  over 
the  period  of  time  which  it  would  t>e 
in  effect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS-  S267  million  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Over  a  3-year  period? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  provide  for  some 
additional  bureaucracy,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No:  it  does  not.  We 
say  that  these  efforts  should  be  coordi- 
nated under  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  furtber.  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  there  will  not  be  a  new 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion Affairs? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that.  Such  a  position  and  organiza- 
tion has  already  been  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  Uie  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  T 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter  1. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970  is  greatly  needed. 
Estimates  have  been  made  by  reliable 
authorities  that  by  the  year  2000  our 
population  in  the  United  States  will 
reach  300  million.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  productivity  in  a  nation  even  as 
wealthy  as  ours  may  not  rise  sulEciently 
to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and  care  for 
this  gigantic  increase.  The  quality  of 
life  could  well  be  diminished. 

Section  1001  of  the  present  bill  which 
we  are  considering,  offers  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  nonpubUc 
organizations  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  voluntary  family 
plafining  projects. 

At  the  present  time,  5  million  medi- 
cally Indigent  women  could  use  sub- 
sidized family  plannitig  services  if  avail- 
able. Now,  only  one  in  four  receives  such 
assistance. 

In  famOies  having  more  than  four 
children,  there  Is  a  great  increase — 45 
percent — of  infant  deaths,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  Infants  bom  mentally  re- 
tarded. Hence,  we  see  the  necessity  in 
preventing  infant  deaths  and  mental  re- 
tardation, by  reduction  of  family  size. 

Section  1002  provides  grants  to  State 
health  authorities  to  assist  in  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  coordinating. 
and  evaluating  family  plannmg  services. 
As  in  the  previous  section,  assistance 
goes  down  to  the  very  poor  who  are  in 
greatest  need. 

Section  1003  provides  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  train  personnel  in  provision 
of  family  planning  services.  Such  train- 
ing would  include  advice  on  the  use  of 
intrauterine  devices  and  biologicals  for 
contraception. 

Section  1004  provides  for  research  In 
population  and  family  planning  and  to 
provide  training  of  individuals  to  carry 
out  research.  Our  present  methods  of 
contraception,  while  quite  effective,  have 
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not  always  proven  100  percent  sale. 
Many  women  cannot  tolerate  intrauter* 
Ine  devices.  Without  doubt,  there  are 
-some  side  effects  from  the  pill.  Better 
metliods  of  contraception  must  he  estab- 
lished. Therefore,  research  is  necessary. 

Section  1005  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants,  to  mal:e  available  family 
planning  and  population  growth  infor- 
mation and  educational  materials  to  all 
persons  desiring  such  information. 

Under  section  1006  family  planning 
sen.-ice  programs  and  projects  pro\iding 
service  to  low-income  families  are  to  be 
given  prioiity.  and  assurances  are  to  be 
made  that  no  charge  will  be  made. 

Section  1007  states  that  participation 
will  be  voluntary  and  that  no  Federal 
benefits  will  be  withheld  as  a  require- 
ment for  participating  in  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

Section  1008  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  shall 
be  utsed  In  programs  where  abortion  is 
a  method  of  family  planning.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  provision,  for  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  abortions  except  In 
cases  of  rape,  incest,  or  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  a  good 
bill.  Bo  many  times  have  I  seen  indigent, 
malnourished,  weakened  mothers  bur- 
dened by  unwanted  pregnancies.  I  have 
seen  many  women  debilitated  by  numer- 
ous pregnancies.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  this  bill  Is  ipassed  and  wisely  admin- 
istered, healthier  children  will  be  born 
into  happier  families,  and  that  the 
quality  of  life  will  continue  to  be  im- 
proved. I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this 
bUl. 

ilr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAIT.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  as  one  of  the 
early  sponsors  of  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act,  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  In  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.  In  the  past 
few  months,  1  have  been  impressed  by 
the  growing  list  of  dlstlngiiished  Mem- 
bers from  both  parties  who  have  given  -t 
their  support.  I  have  also  been  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  administration 
lias  strongly  supported  tliis  measure  and 
has  given  it  priority  status.  To  me,  this 
is  truly  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  the 
House  will  consider  this  year.  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  and  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  19318. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  work 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population  without  being 
impressed  with  the  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand domestic  family  plrnning  services 
and  to  greatly  increase  our  commitment 
to  research.  The  expert  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  national  lead- 
ers in  this  field  documents  the  paucity, 
tlie  inadequacy  of  our  current  efforts. 
Their  proposals  are  clear,  well-reasoned, 
and  utterly  convincing. 

With  this  legislation,  we  wiU  be  author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  (267  million 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  may  be  short 


of  what  is  needed  but  it  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  we  have  the  clear 
responsibility  to  see  that  it  is  wisely 
spent.  That  is  why  H.R  19318  provides 
for  a  statutory  reorganization  of  HEW's 
family  planning  activities.  Latt  last  year, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  established,  by 
administrative  order,  the  Office  of  Popu- 
lation Affairs  and  gave  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs 
full  line  authority  over  both  service  and 
research  programs.  This  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  one  long  over- 
due. This  bill  will  assure  that  this  struc- 
ture has  formal,  legal  status  regardless 
of  the  internal  policies  of  future  ad- 
ministrations or  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
Department's  internal  politics. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Population  will 
have  a  statutory  mandate  to  coordinate 
the  Department's  various  related  popu- 
lation research  and  family  planning  pro- 
gram activities.  This  will  not.  as  the 
record  of  the  Department  proves,  be  an 
easy  task,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  and  its  accountability,  will 
clearly  be  enhanced  by  the  formal  au- 
thority that  we  are  providing.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  important, 
relatively  long-range  research  activities 
are  complementary  and  quite  directly  re- 
lated to  the  family  planning  services  pro- 
grams authorized  imder  the  grant  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  promote  meaningful  Interaction  be- 
tween these  major  elements.  The  goals 
and  humane  benefits  of  the  legislation 
are  far  too  important  to  be  frustrated 
by  an  ineffective  administrative  struc- 
ture. 

Finally,  I  would  simply  say  that  with 
the  passage  of  HR.  19318  we  will  have 
taken  a  major  step  toward  meeting  on  a 
voluntary  basis  the  family  planning 
needs  of  the  5.4  million  lower  income 
American  families  which  President 
Nixon  identified  in  his  historic  message 
of  July  1969.  In  addition,  nith  the  funds 
that  we  have  allocated  for  population  re- 
search we  have  also  created  the  realistic 
hope  that  effective,  safe,  and  Inexpensive 
population  control  methods  will  become 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  a  statement  that 
is  quite  Interesting  in  the  report  at  the 
top  of  page  9: 

Id  lits  inAugural  address  President  Lyndon 
B.  Jolmson  stated: 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  Icnowledge 
to  lielp  deal  with  tlie  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources. 

His  concern  with  this  problem  continued 
to  grow  ttirougtiout  ms  administration. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
have  any  idea  as  to  why  Lyndon  John- 
son did  not  follow  this  up?  That  state- 
ment was  made  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  the  year  1963  or  1964,  and  a  lot  of 
time  elapsed  before  he  left  office.  Was 
this  too  politically  hot  for  Lyndon,  or 
what  was  the  reason,  does  the  gentle- 
man know? 

Mr.  CARTER,  r  cannot  read  what  was 


in  our  past  President's  mind:  I  do  not 
know  why  It  was  not  followed  through. 
I  do  know  that  I  have  supported  family 
planning  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber here,  and  certainly  I  think  that  what 
he  had  in  his  mind  was  good,  because  it 
was  the  truth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  he  kept  it  In  his 
mind,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Not  entirely.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  read  his  expression  as  he 
suted  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ho«ton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  HR.  19318,  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970. 

The  administration  is  on  record  as 
favoring  this  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  publicly  expressed  concern  over 
the  ever  growing  threat  of  overpopula- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population,  I  have 
studied  the  population  growth  problem 
for  the  past  2  years.  Through  our  re- 
search and  the  testimony  of  experts  who 
have  appeared  at  our  hearings,  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  task  force  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  monumental  and  devastat- 
ing effects  of  our  current  rate  of  pop- 
ulation  growth. 

Environmental  protection  and  the  al- 
leviation of  pollution  demand  immedate 
attention. 

The  [wpulatlon  growth  problem  inter- 
relates with  the  crises  of  population, 
poverty,  and  overcrowding.  In  the  light 
of  this  Impending  disaster,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  unwanted  preg- 
nancies, the  need  for  better  family  plan- 
ning services  is  acutely  obvious. 

Sclentiflc  otudies  have  shown  that  vol- 
untary family  planning  programs  are 
the  most  cost-effective  way  to  reduce 
maternal  death  from  un.^paced  pregnan- 
cies and  the  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion traceable  to  premature  birth.  They 
also  have  a  demonstrably  beneficial  effect 
on  families  struggling  to  escape  poverty. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  expected 
to  provide  subsidized  family  planning 
services  to  more  than  5  million  women 
in  this  coimtry  now  estimated  to  be 
unable  to  afford  them.  It  is  designed  to 
make  comprehensive,  voluntary  family 
planning  services,  and  information  relat- 
ing thereto,  readily  available  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  desiring  such 
ser\'ices;  to  provide  greatly  increased 
support  for  biomedical,  behavioral,  and 
operational  research  relevant  to  family 
planning  and  population;  to  develop  and 
disseminate  information  on  popiiiation 
growth;  and  to  coordinate  and  central- 
ize the  administration  of  family  plan- 
ning and  population  research  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

In  December  1969  the  task  force  pub- 
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Ushed  a  report  on  family  plaiming.  en- 
titled "Federal  Government  Family 
Planning  Programs:  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national," which  was  a  result  of  our  re- 
search Into  this  problem.  My  cosponsor- 
sliip  of  H.R.  19318  is  a  consequence  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  necessity 
for  passage  of  HJl.  19318  Is  obvious. 
Rhetoric  is  fine,  but  it  is  now  time  to  take 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  urgency  of  our  population  growth 
problem  and  then  to  support  tliis  meas- 
ure fully. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Hawkiks). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices and  Population  Research  Act,  which 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  well  over  a  year 
ago. 

I  think  the  benefits — economic,  health, 
and  personal — of  family  planning  are 
well  docimienied.  One  fifth  of  all  Amer- 
ican children  are  living  in  poverty.  Al- 
most half  of  all  families  with  six  or  more 
children  live  in  povertj-.  Three  of  evei-y 
eight  babies  born  in  this  country  are  bom 
to  poor  women. 

If  further  figures  are  needed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  direct  relationship  between 
family  size  and  poverty.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
can  cite  them  but  I  think  the  point  Is 
clear.  If  we  are  to  make  any  progress  in 
abolishing  poverty  in  this  country,  we 
must  have  effective,  voluntary  birth  con- 
trol programs — adequately  funded  and 
efficiently  administered. 

It  is  true — the  poor  have  more  chil- 
dren. By  age  27.  more  than  half  of  all 
poor  women  already  have  the  three- 
child  family  they  want.  But  17  child- 
bearing  years  still  lie  ahead.  One  in  five 
poor  women  has  four  children  before  the 
age  of  30 — compared  to  one  of  28  among 
the  nonpoor.  The  reasons  are  simple: 

The  poor  do  not  have  private  phy- 
sicians as  their  middle-class  neighbors 
do  to  prescribe  safe  and  effective  birth 
control  devices. 

State  and  local  institutions  where  the 
poor  get  what  medical  care  Is  available 
to  them  do  not  provide  birth  control 
services.  Two-thirds  of  local  health  de- 
partments and  four-fifths  of  hospitals 
with  large-scale  maternity  services  offer 
no  birth  control  services. 

Planned  Parenthood  and  other  private 
organizations  that  have  attempted  to 
serve  the  poor  are  not  large  enough  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Federal  programs  in  this  field  have 
been  late  In  starting,  inadequately  fund- 
ed, and  ineffectively  administered. 

There  are  8  million  poor  women  of 
childbearing  age  in  this  country.  Studies 
indicate  that  over  5  million  of  these 
women  want  but  are  unable  to  afford 
birth  control  service.-. 

Poor  women  do  want  to  be  able  to  limit 
their  families.  Every  study  has  shown 
that  [>oor  women  want  families  of  the 
same  size  as  mlddle-cla.ss  women.  A  re- 
cent study  by  Dr.  Charles  Westoff  showed 
that  while  IS  percent  of  births  to  non- 
poor  couples  In  the  period  1960-65  were 
unwanted,  nearly  40  percent  of  births  to 


poor  couples  were  unwanted.  The  pro- 
portion of  unwanted  births  is  twice  as 
high  among  women  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education  as  among  women  who 
have  attended  college. 

Family  planning  programs  throughout 
the  country  have  proved  that  the  poor 
not  only  want  birth  control  but  will  use  It 
effectively  and  that  fertility  will  be  re- 
duced when  services  are  available.  In 
California,  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Family  Plaiming  Council  has  brought  to- 
gether 14  agencies  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. Utilizing  grants  from  OEO  and 
HEW  they  expect  to  serve  47.000  women 
this  year. 

This  kind  of  adequate  family  planning 
program  can  be  an  Important  factor  in 
reducing  our  scandalously  high  infant 
mortality  rate.  The  United  States  has 
more  cars  and  more  televisions  than  any 
other  nation  but  we  tolerate  an  infant 
mortality  rate  that  places  us  behind  14 
other  nations.  Adequate  family  planning 
programs  could  reduce  the  excess  infant 
mortality  rate  substantially. 

Dr.  Joseph  Beasley.  director  of  Louisi- 
ana Family  Planning,  Inc.,  told  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  of  the  re- 
sults of  studies  done  by  this  group  before 
they  began  their  family  planning  project. 
They  found  that  26  percent  of  the 
women,  aged  15  to  44,  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic group  in  New  Orleans  ac- 
counted for  56  percent  of  the  live  births 
In  that  city.  And  this  same  group  con- 
tributed 72  percent  of  still  births,  80  per- 
cent of  maternal  deaths,  and  68  percent 
of  Infant  deaths.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  op- 
ponents of  family  planning  have  called  it 
genocide.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more  ef- 
fective means  of  genocide  than  continua- 
tion of  such  drastically  high  infant  and 
maternal  mortality  rates.  HEW  studies 
indicate  that  for  every  500,000  poor 
women  who  have  three  or  more  children, 
birth  control  services  would  prevent  over 
2,000  Infant  deaths. 

The  legislation  which  I  sponsored 
would  have  provided  a  total  of  550  mil- 
lion over  5  years  for  family  planning 
services.  That  amoimt  was  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  many  experts,  in- 
cluding President  Johnson's  Committee 
on  Population  and  Family  Planning,  and, 
when  added  to  the  present  small  pro- 
grams being  carried  on  by  HEW  and 
OEO,  would  have  made  it  possible  to 
help  most  of  the  women  in  need.  The 
Commerce  Committee  has  reduced  both 
the  time  and  the  funds  In  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  false  economy.  I  especially 
cannot  square  it  with  the  large  amounts 
we  are  spending  for  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  plane.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  funds  available  through 
other  family  planning  programs  will  not 
be  reduced — that  these  funds  will  be 
added  to  those— but  I  still  believe  we 
need  the  larger  amounts  contained  in 
the  original  House  legislation  and  that 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ScHEDER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  my  life — 
and  I  think  a  great  one  for  the  people  of 
Uie  United  States.  The  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  per- 


formed brilliantly  and  the  Nation  owes 
it  and  its  distinguished  chairman  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man and  also  to  many  others  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
jAutAH),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  RocEESi ,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Dr.  CsHiERt  and  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  (Mr.  Mossi  deserve  our 
particular  thanks  for  their  truly  out- 
standing efforts. 

This  legislation  gives  meaningful  sub- 
stance to  the  idea  that  access  to  effec- 
tive medical  family  planning  services  is 
a  basic  human  right  that  should  not  be 
conditioned  by  economic  status.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  19318  means  that  this 
country  wUl  finally  have  established  a 
goal-oriented  family  planning  poUcy 
that  includes  botli  the  actual  provision 
of  medical  contraceptive  services  and  a 
complementary  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive contraceptive  research  program. 
In  addition,  HEW  is  given  an  adminis- 
trative structure  that  can  provide  effec- 
tive centralized  direction  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  components  of  the 
Nation's  greatly  expanded  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
family  planning  needs  of  this  country 
since  my  earliest  days  in  the  Congress. 
In  1966.  I  sponsored  legislation  to  rep(?al 
the  antique  ond  uni>elievable  Comstock 
law  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  con- 
traceptive devices  and  information.  In 
1967,  I  led  the  House  fight  in  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  establish  an  OEO  family 
planning  program.  That  year,  I  might 
add,  was  a  rather  momentous  one  for 
family  planning,  for  it  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  the  HEW -sponsored  Harkavy  re- 
port. This  brilliant  report,  which  was 
highly  critical  of  HEW's  family  plannin? 
policy  and  program  performance,  made 
a  number  of  recommendations. 

Those  of  us  who  were  Interested  in  the 
problem  began  to  consider  what  sort  of 
action  would  be  required  to  Implement 
the  report's  recommendations.  In  testi- 
mony before  Senator  Gruenlng's  com- 
mittee in  November  1967. 1  said : 

There  are  lessons  we  can  learn  from  tlie 
Harkavy  report.  I  think  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  from  the  record  of  the  pusil- 
lanimous and  faint-hearted  administration 
that  HEW  has  given  these  programs. 

The  following  spring  I  began  a  series 
of  meetings  with  some  of  the  foremost 
experts  In  the  family  planning  field. 
These  meetings,  several  of  which  were 
held  at  my  home,  were  Instrumental  in 
shaping  the  bill.  H.R.  1J550.  which  Con- 
gressman Geobce  BU.SH  and  I  introduced 
on  May  21,  1969.  This  bill,  like  the  Sen- 
ale  version  which  Senator  Joseph 
Tydikgs  introduced,  was  known  as  the 
Family  Planning  and  Population  Act  of 
1969.  House  hearings  were  held  in  August 
of  this  year,  and  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  a  modification  of  tliat  basic 
legislation. 

There  is  nothing  peaticularly  complex 
about  the  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act.  Its  family 
planning  grant  provisions  will  enlarge 
and  supplement  existing  medical  family 
planning  grant  programs.  Similarly,  the 
existing    contraceptive   and    behavioral 
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research  pro^rami.  which  hare  been  so 
tragicaJly  neglected,  will  receive  In- 
creased support.  Even  the  organizational 
requirements  of  this  legislation,  which 
HEW  has  resisted,  will  do  little  more 
than  give  statutory  authority  to  an  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  that  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

At  this  pomt.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  discuss  HEW's  role  in  meeung  its  fam- 
ily planning  responsibilities  and  its  atti- 
tude toward  this  legislation.  HEW  now 
supports  the  bill,  but  this  is  a  fairly  re- 
cent development.  Quite  frank]]'.  HEW 
support  has  developed  because  tlie  Con- 
eress  has  forced  the  I^partment  to  face 
its  responsibilities. 

I  would  remind  you  tliat  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  has  consistently  led  the  way  in 
lifting  the  curtain  of  controversy  from 
family  planning:  it  is  the  Congress  which 
is  responsible  for  the  basic  family  plan- 
ning and  population  research  programs 
that  we  now  have. 

But  the  record  of  HEW  in  administet- 
Ing  these  programs  up  to  very  recent 
times  has  been  simply  appalling.  Year 
after  year  various  Secretaries  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  maintained  that 
they  were  doing  just  fine  but  would 
need  "just  1  more  year"  to  really  get 
their  family  planning  programs  or- 
ganized. They  were  adamant  in  their  op- 
position to  the  original  version  of  this 
legislation  which  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  single  agency  combining  the  various 
family  planning  service  and  re.search 
prosrams  in  HEW  under  one  accountable 
ofncial.  A  Senate  compromise  produced 
the  organizational  provisions  of  H.R. 
19318  and  HEW  appeared  satisfied. 

However,  in  hailing  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  I  must  express  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. The  HEW  bureaucrats  have  proven 
to  be  masters  at  frustrating  congres- 
.^ional  mandates.  Success  will  depend  on 
a  number  of  things. 

First,  the  Department  must  under- 
stand that  family  plannmg  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  priority,  basic  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Second,  all  the  funds  authorized  for 
service  and  research  must  be  allocated 
and  effectively  spent  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Department  must  understand  that 
the  funds  authorised  in  HJl.  19318  sup- 
plement existing  programs  and  that  it 
has  the  continuing  responsibility  to  work 
for  the  expansion  of  those  existing  serv- 
ice and  research  programs. 

Third,  there  must  be  real  coordina- 
tion between  the  service  and  research 
programs  at  every  level.  Leadership  must 
alio  be  exerted  to  bring  the  welfare  seg- 
ments of  HEW  into  the  total  naUonal 
family  planning  effort. 

These  are  fairly  simple  requirements. 
But  tiistory  teaches  us  that  we  will  be 
very  disappointed  if  we  expect  HEW  au- 
tomatically to  move  to  do  these  things 
which  are  essential  to  a  truly  effective 
goal-oriented  family  planning  effort.  Al- 
though statutory  status  is  given  to  the 
Office  of  Population  Affairs  and  a  legis- 
lative mandate  provided  for  the  Deputy 
Asslsunt  for  Population  Affairs  to  ad- 
minister an  major  family  planning  pro- 
grams, this  office  and  this  man,  regard- 
less of  individual  qualiflcatioiLS,  are  still 


a  part  of  the  Incredible  HEW  bureau- 
cratic structure.  Thus,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  continuously  ex- 
ercise the  maximum  degree  of  legislative 
review  and  moral  leadership.  Without 
this  kind  of  vigorous  congressional  over- 
sight, we  will  continue  to  hear  the  same 
excuses  the  executive  branch  has  offered 
for  the  past  5  years.  We  must  make  it 
very  clear  that  we  will  be  watching  close- 
ly and  tiiat  the  Nation  demands  action. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  years  of  my 
involvement  in  the  efforts  to  produce 
this  bill.  I  feel  a  genuine  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  accomplishment  This  bill  is 
not  perfect  and  is  not  the  total  answer 
to  the  Nation's  family  plamiing  needs, 
but  I  know  that  with  its  passage  we  will 
have  achieved  one  of  the  great  victories 
in  the  fight  to  promote  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  American  family. 

Mr .  NEISEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bosh). 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to 
look  to  the  future  of  this  cotmtry  and 
this  world  with  hope  and  optimism,  we 
simply  must  find  effective  methods  to 
meet  the  demands  of  urbanization  and 
technology.  These  are  problems  that  re- 
quire today's  solutions.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  blame  population  growth  for  all 
the  ills  of  our  society — which  is  becom- 
ing a  popular  position— but,  we  do  need 
public  awareness  that  birth  control  is 
basic  health  care  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parent  and  child.  In  addition,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  vast  numbers  of  Americans  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  even  the  most  essen- 
tial understanding  of  this  potentially 
dangerous  population  growth  rate  and 
do  not  have  access  to  even  minimal  health 
care  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  exist  a 
great  sensitivity  to  these  problems  which 
catmot  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  can  provide 
leadership  and  direction,  but  should 
never  be  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  enact  controls  of  population  as  a  re- 
sult of  pubUc  ignorance  and  indifference. 

When  the  Honorable  Jamxs  H.  Scuec- 
ER  and  I  began  soliciting  sponsors  for 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  Act  approximately  2 
years  ago.  we  were  amazed  by  the  re- 
sponse— 96  cosponsors.  This  was  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  family  planning 
legislation.  Congress  had,  at  last,  iKgun 
to  recognize  that  population  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

A  month  or  so  after  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  House  Repubhcan  Conference 
estabUshed  a  task  force  on  earth  re- 
sources and  population  and  I  was  named 
its  chairman.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
task  force  has  been  to  help  Memtiers  of 
Congress  become  more  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  increasing  popula- 
tions can  present  and  to  define  the  limits 
of  governmental  authority.  Over  these  2 
years,  our  task  force  has  held  extensive 
hearings  into  the  interrelated  problems 
of  population  growth,  depleting  natural 
resotirces  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion. We  heard  testimony  from  numerous 
experts  in  the  field  of  family  planning— 
distinguished  demographers,  medical 
scientists    and    high-level    Government 


officials.  Every  witness  emphasized  the 
need  for  legislation  of  the  nature  of  HB. 
19318 — legiiUation  that  is  careful,  as  is 
this  bill,  to  respect  the  consciences  of 
people  of  all  faitiis  and  does  not  seek  to 
coerce  any  persons  into  any  position  con- 
trary to  their  reUgious  faltti. 

So.  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  bringing  this 
Important  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Without  it  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  would 
be  stymied.  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  the 
PMitive  accomplishments  of  this  bill  are 
significant  steps  In  the  right  direction.  If 
low-income  famlhes — and  this  legislation 
specifies  a  priority  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies— want  assistance  in  planning  their 
family  size,  then  this  authorization 
should  permit  expenditures  for  maternity 
care,  delivery,  and  infant  care  to  Insure 
the  liealth  of  wanted  children.  Let  us  not 
di-scount  any  health  care  services  that 
can  benefit  low-income  families. 

The  Family  Planning  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970  is  a  desirable  piece 
of  legislation.  The  need  for  providing 
fertility  control  Information  and  birth 
control  devices  to  both  men  and  women 
who  desire  these  services  but  cannot  af- 
ford them  through  private  physicians — 
or  do  not  find  them  available  through 
pubUc  health  facilities— is  well  estab^ 
lished  and  fairly  well  recognized. 

What  is  not  well  recognized  are  the 
broad  implications  of  family  planning 
services.  This  legislation  authorizes  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Is  this 
money  limited  to  fertility  control  and 
birth  control  clinics,  or  can  It  be  utilized 
to  provide  a  broad  range  of  maternal  and 
child-health  care  services  to  all  members 
of  a  family? 

The  necessity  of  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  lack  of  attention  and  funding 
in  the  past  given  to  fertllty  control  in 
providing  health  care  to  the  poor.  But. 
let  us  not  make  tiie  same  mistake  In  re- 
verse. Let  us  not  allow  the  programers 
to  be  so  carried  away  with  birth  control 
that  other  services  are  neglected.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  family  planning  services  in- 
clude at  a  minimum  complete  yearly 
physical  examinations  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  Where  other  health  care 
money  is  lacking  or  where  other  medical 
services  are  inadequate  to  handle  patient 
referrals  as  in  many  of  our  rural  areas, 
let  us  leave  no  doubt  that  these  services 
can  be  financed  through  this  legislation 
where  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  feels  it  beneficial  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  recipients. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  definite 
congressional  mandate  in  support  of 
family  planning  services  for  low-income 
families.  It  also  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  our  swift  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  tm- 
wUlingness  to  discuss  birth  control  in 
these  Chambers  because  in  fact  we  have 
discussed  this  Issue  many  times.  Most 
important  is  that  this  legislation  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  amendment  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  Is  a  health-care 
service  mechanism  and  not  a  population 
control  mechanism.  Let  us  be  very  clear 
about  this. 
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Health  care  services  to  the  poor  have 
been  grossly  mismanaged  in  tlie  past. 
Family  planning  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
have  proved  to  be  in  high  demand  among 
the  poor.  Let  as  learn  to  utilize  this  de- 
sire for  medical  attention  and  advice  on 
family  health  care  to  build  a  sucessful 
formula  for  delivering  health  services  to 
the  poor.  Family  Planning.  Inc..  of  Lou- 
isiana is  a  prime  example  of  what  can 
happen  in  improving  health  care  delivery 
to  the  poor.  Every  State  can  benefit 
from  Dr.  Beasley's  example  to  organize 
a  system  that  works  and  that  shows  all 
indications  of  liaving  a  total  welfare 
cost  benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Ptcklz)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  FamUy  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act.  It  is  a 
much  needed  program  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  bringing  It  to  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  to  look  down  the 
line  and  produce  legislation  which  will 
greatly  shape  the  future  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world.  The  call  this  time  is 
to  meet  the  problem  of  our  fast-expand- 
ing population. 

Population  control  Is  not  an  answer 
in  Itself.  It  is  one  means  among  many 
to  a  common  goal — the  goal  of  a  better 
life  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we 
realize  that  an  end  to  population  growth 
probably  Is  inevitable.  Population  theor- 
ists like  to  picture  the  day  when  there 
will  be  only  1  square  foot  of  space,  or 
less,  for  every  person  on  this  planet.  But 
when  we  stop  and  think,  we  realize  that 
this  day  may  never  come  to  pass.  Some- 
where along  the  way  to  that  1  square 
foot,  the  population  growth  will  lie 
stopped  by  hunger,  or  crime,  or  disease, 
or  by  all-out  war. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we 
realize,  too,  that  we  will  ha'e  a  hard 
enough  time  as  It  is — without  vast  in- 
creases in  population.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  less  ex- 
pensive on  a  per  capita  basis  to  slow 
down  population  growth  than  to  shoul- 
der the  costs  of  a  larger  population  as  we 
clean  up  our  air  and  water,  as  we  re- 
build our  cities.  Population  stability, 
then,  is  a  sound  investment  of  the  tax 
dollar. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  literally  crowd  ourselves  off  this 
planet,  but  whether  we  will  create  a 
planet  we  would  wish  we  could  be 
crowded  off  of.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
much  pain  we  are  willing  to  endure.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  will  let  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  or  whether  we  will 
continue  actively  to  seek  to  build  a  bet- 
ter life — as  we  have  thus  far  in  our  long 
battle  against  disease,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  war  Itself. 

So,  I  believe  we  should  act.  I  believe  we 
should  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  stabilizing 
our  population. 

But.  in  moving  to  take  this  stand,  we 
are  all  aware  that  the  issue  of  popula- 
tion control  Is  far  more  than  an  issue  of 


biology.  It  is  also  an  issue  of  political 
philosophy. 

In  accordance  with  this  fact,  I  beUeve 
our  efforts  to  slow  population  growth 
must  center  on  two  approaches:  First, 
we  must  exhaust  all  possible  voluntary 
means  of  stabilizing  our  population.  The 
time  for  compulsion  is  not  now — if  ever: 
and  second,  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  supply  our  people  with  the  greatest 
range  of  alternative  metliods  to  keep 
their  family  size  where  they  want  It. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  pre- 
vious experience  with  attempts  to  slow 
the  birth  rate.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  voluntary  Incentives  and 
public  education  will  be  sufficient  or  not. 
But  to  try  this  route  first,  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  we  possess.  Is  to  go 
against  our  tradtional  commitment  to 
maximize  individual  freedom. 

We  are  dealing  not  only  with  biology: 
we  are  dealing  with  peoples'  consciences. 
And  we  must  never  forget  this  fact.  To  go 
against  it  would  be  to  go  against  every- 
thing this  coimtry  stands  for,  and  quite 
possibly  would  be  to  render  the  whole 
issue  of  population  stabilization  politi- 
cally unfeasible. 

Given  the  urgency  of  the  population 
problem,  the  temptation  to  vise  scare  tac- 
tics and  to  trammel  on  the  beliefs  of 
others  is  easy  to  see.  But  scare  tactics 
and  disregarded  beliefs  l)ox  people  into 
corners.  Slwuld  we  box  a  man  into  a 
comer  where  his  conscience  is  concerned, 
I  submit  to  you  that  we  will  lose  him, 
where,  if  we  had  offered  alternatives  in 
keeping  with  his  conscience,  he  would 
have  joined  the  catise. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  support  l)oth 
the  guarantees  that  all  participation  in 
the  family  planning  services  be  voluntary 
and  the  provision  in  the  House  version 
of  this  legislation  that  prevents  this  bill 
from  being  construed  as  support  for 
abortion. 

Given  this  approach,  and  given  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  in  a  worldwide 
scope,  the  question  must  be  asked,  "Can 
we  make  it?" 

We  really  do  not  know.  But  theie  are 
some  hopeful  trends.  The  concern  is 
there,  and  it  is  growing.  The  wide  range 
of  support  for  the  legislation  now  before 
us  Is  testimony  to  that  fact.  If  we  ask 
why  that  concern  is  growing,  then  we 
will  have  the  most  hopeful  answer  we 
can  now  give — people  do  want  to  build  a 
iKtter  life,  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children — however  few  in  number  those 
maybe. 

Moreover,  this  coimtry  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  that  concern.  Even  Latin 
America,  currently  with  the  highest 
growth  rate,  there  are  signs  of  concern. 
In  Bogata,  Colombia,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  new  billboard  which  subtly  advertises 
a  service  imtil  recently  unmentionable — 
family  planning.  An  anonymous  group  of 
businessmen  is  sponsoring  billboaids 
which  simply  say  "Another  child?  Think 
about  it  in  time."  Almost  25,000  Colom- 
bian women  have  been  served  by  family 
planning  centers  monthly.  In  a  country 
of  21,000.000  that  Is  not  too  bad.  Especi- 
ally when  you  consider  that  in  our  own 
country  more  than  60  percent  of  all  U.S. 
counties  have  no  family  planning  pro- 
grams of  any  kind,  and  just  4  percent  of 


our  counties  account  for  80  percent  of  all 
patients  served. 

The  African  leaders  have  voiced  great 
concern  over  population  problems  when 
they  have  met  in  conferences  together. 
These  countries,  just  starting  out  on  the 
road  to  industrial  development,  kjiow 
that  they  do  not  stand  a  chance  if  every 
gain  they  make  on  the  development  side 
is  wiped  out  by  population  growth. 

Moreover,  from  what  we  can  tell,  there 
seems  to  be  going  on  »1thin  the  huge 
borders  of  Communist  China,  a  great 
clash  between  the  Maoists,  who  want  to 
continue  his  belligerent  ways,  and  the 
tectmocrats,  who  want  to  settle  down 
and  grow  rice  and  begin  to  Indus- 
trialize a  now  stagnated  (country.  If 
the  teclmocrats  win.  though  they  may 
just  have  to  wait  until  Mao  dies  to  do  so. 
then  I  think  we  can  be  hopeful  that  pop- 
ulation control  will  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  the  technocrats'  development 
plans. 

Russia's  population  growth  has  already 
dropped  considerably. 

But  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world 
does.  I  think  we  must  go  on — stopping 
to  help  others  where  we  can,  but  going 
on  nevertheless — keeping  within  our  tra- 
ditions and  our  Ideas  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  wise  and  farsighted  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer  I ,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.       

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  statesmen,  scientists,  theo- 
logians, legislators,  and  thoughtful  men 
the  world  over  agree  that  one  of  the  two 
most  pressing  problems  confronting 
mankind  is  the  world's  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation, and  the  threat  of  famine,  pesti- 
lence, conflict,  and  repression  that  may 
be  a  consequence  of  an  unbearably  over- 
crowded world.  The  other,  of  course,  is 
war. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  World 
War  n,  we,  as  a  nation,  have  mobilized 
all  of  our  economic  and  human  resoiu-ce.-i 
to  develop  a  defensive  system  capable  of 
safeguarding  our  land  and  people,  and 
of  serving  as  a  warning  and  deterrent  to 
potential  attackers.  We  are  now  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  While  the 
world  has  been  plagued  In  the  past  25 
years  by  local  conflagrations,  the  ulti- 
mate holocaust  has  not  enveloped  us.  Our 
strength  was  made  possible  by  the  ef- 
forts of  an  army  of  scientists  mobilized 
by  the  Government  to  do  long-range  re- 
search in  an  astounding  variety  of  scien- 
tific fields,  research  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  defense  that  has 
made  peace  possible. 

Are  we  prepared  to  expend  similar  re- 
sources, human  and  economic,  to  develop 
methods  of  fertility  control  that  will  help 
solve  the  other  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems— runaway  population  growth?  We 
must  certainly  answer  yes.  or  \x  prepared 
to  suffer  the  terrible  consequences.  That 
is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  the  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices and  Population  Research  Act — H.R. 
19318 — which,  in  addition  to  iu  other 
important  components,  includes  a  re- 
search section  authorizing  the  expendl- 
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ture  of  $S0  million  over  a  3-7ear  period 
lor  medical,  contraceptive,  behavioral, 
and  program  implementation  research. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  are  to- 
day and  the  directions  In  which  we  must 
move  to  enable  mankind  to  develop  per- 
fect control  over  reproduction.  The  era 
of  truly  effective  modera  contraception 
began  just  a  decade  ago  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oral  steroids — the  pills, 
and  the  plastic  intrauterine  device — lUD. 
Today,  between  15  and  20  million  women 
throughout  the  world  use  the  pill — 
around  9  million  in  the  United  States — 
and  about  S  million  the  IDO — l.S  million 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  However,  as 
virtually  everyone  now  knows,  neither 
method  is  suitable  for  all  women.  Al- 
though the  pill  provides  almost  complete 
protection  against  pregnancy  when  used 
properly,  it  is  associated  with  certain 
risks  and  side  effects  which  limit  its  use- 
fulness. Careful  epidemiological  studies 
In  both  England  and  the  United  States 
show  there  is  an  increased  ri.sk  of  throm- 
boembolic disea.se  associated  with  use  of 
the  pill,  the  incidence  being  from  six  to 
nine  times  that  expected  in  women  in  the 
same  age  groups  not  taking  the  medica- 
tion. These  studies  also  show  three 
women  per  100.000  die  of  pulmonary  em- 
bolisms resulting  from  pill  use.  Other 
side  effects,  less  well  understood  and 
documented,  have  also  been  associated 
with  steroidal  contraception. 

The  lUD.  while  also  proving  hlglily  ef- 
fective, is  not  flawless.  Sometimes  it  faUs, 
and  the  pregnancy  rates  with  the  lUD  In 
place  run  about  two  per  100  woman-years 
of  exposure  Between  10  and  20  percent 
of  women  are  unable  to  retain  the  device; 
sometimes  it  is  unknowingly  expelled  and 
the  woman  is  exposed  to  risk  of  preg- 
nancy. A  sizable  percentage  of  women  is 
unable  to  retain  the  device  due  to  side 
effects  such  as  bleeding,  cramps  and 
other  pams.  The  result  of  expulsions  and 
removals  is  that  at  the  end  of  1  year  only 
70  to  80  percent  of  women  retain  the  de- 
vice, and  after  2  years  only  about  60  to  70 
percent  do  so. 

Cleariy,  then,  neither  of  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  now  known  is  good 
enough  Science  must  develop  a  method 
or  methods  that  are  entirely  effective, 
100  percent  safe,  reversible,  easy  to  use. 
cheap  and  obtainable  without  a  doctor's 
prescription  since  doctors  are  in  short 
supply  everywhere.  Male  as  well  as  female 
methods  should  be  developed. 

What  would  It  cost  to  develop  new 
methods;  how  long  would  it  take?  What 
are  the  promising  leads;  what  funda- 
mental research  is  necessary?  How  can  a 
crash  program  be  organized,  financed? 
In  the  September  «  Issue  of  Science. 
Carl  DJcrassl.  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Stanford  University  and  president  of 
Syntex  Research,  estimated  that  to  de- 
velop a  new  female  contraceptive  would 
take  aiound  15  years  and  cost  between 
S7  million  and  tl8  million,  assuming  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  research  and 
testing  were  ideal.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  time  and  money  required.  Pro- 
fessor Ojerassi  observes,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  need  to  meet  the  stringent  require- 
ments established  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  assure  drug  safety  and 
efficacy.  These  time  and  cost  figures  also 


assume  the  availability  In  one  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  manpower,  facilities,  and 
logistic  support  rwiulred.  The  cost  would, 
of  course,  be  multiplied  several  times  If 
these  facilities  and  the  required  infra- 
structure had  to  be  created  from  scratch. 
Dr.  DJerassi  estimates  that  pharmaceu- 
tical companies,  heretofore  the  major  de- 
velopers of  contraceptives,  spent  more 
than  SlOO  million  between  1965  and  19«9 
for  research  in  reproductive  physiology. 
This  u  an  enarmotu  figure  by  any  scand- 

Writes  the  scientist — 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  larger  sums 
or.  ID  fact,  even  Uie  same  sum  wlU  be  spent 
by  the  private  sector  In  the  future  when 
the  eventual  recovery  of  such  expenditures 
becomes  more  and  more  distant  and  prob- 
lematical. 

In  conti-ast  to  the  sums  expended  by 
the  pharmaceutical  companies,  research 
supported  by  Government  and  private 
foundations  together  come  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  perhaps  $35  million,  according 
to  Drs.  Oscar  Harkavy  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  John  Maier  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  writing  in  the 
June  issue  of  Family  Planning  Perspec- 
tives. They  note  that  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  of  Human  De- 
velopment has  budgeted  only  $15.6  mil- 
Uon  for  popi^iation  research  projects  of 
various  kinds  in  fiscal  year  1970,  rising 
to  a  projected  S28.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  is  clearly  not  enough  to  even 
begin  to  solve  one  of  mankind's  most 
vexing  problems. 

Drs.  Harkavy  and  Maier  quote  other 
expert  estimates  of  the  manpower  and 
financial  needs  necessary  to  support  a 
crash  research  program.  For  example, 
they  agree  that  around  200  research 
groups,  consisting  of  two  senior  scientists, 
three  Junior  scientists  and  five  techni- 
cians, should  be  working  "on  the  funda- 
mental and  applied  problems  relevant 
to  the  various  aspects  of  contraceptive 
development.  This  would  require  S60  mil- 
lion a  year  and  would  involve  400  senior 
scientists,  600  Junior  scientists  and  1,000 
technicians."  However,  they  say,  only 
about  50  such  research  groups  are  at 
work  at  the  present  Ume.  In  the  whole 
world. 

There  are  many  promising  leads  for 
scientists  to  investigate,  assuming  ade- 
quate and  long-term  funding  becomes 
available.  Dr.  Sheldon  Segal,  director  of 
the  Blo-Medlcal  Division  of  the  Popula- 
tion Council,  enumerated  some  of  these 
for  members  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare.  They  in- 
clude dally,  weekly,  or  monthly  pills  for 
use  by  women,  semipermanent  under- 
the-skin  implants  for  either  men  or 
women,  pills  to  be  taken  Intermittently 
by  women  on  the  basis  of  exposure,  re- 
versible methods  of  male  sterilization, 
simplified  procedures  for  female  sterili- 
zation, greatly  improved  lUD's,  and  many 
other  possibilities. 
Dr.  Segal  explained: 
These  are  prospecta  based  on  the  reality 
of  early  cUnlcal  experience,  not  the  day- 
dreams of  a  theoretical  sdentifit. 

Scientists  estimate  that  they  know 
about  10  percent  of  what  there  is  to  know 
about  human  reproduction.  I  was  struck 
during  the  hearings  we  held  on  this  legis- 


lation how  often  the  scientific  knowledge 
In  this  area  was  described  as  'primitive" 
or  in  the  "horse-and-buggy  stage."  Dr, 
Andre  Hellegers.  professor  of  ot>stetrlcs 
and  gynecology  at  CJeorgetown  Univer- 
sity, cited  some  of  the  elementary  ques- 
tions that  go  begging  for  answers  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  last  August  4.  He 
asked:  What  governs  ovulation?  How 
long  can  an  ovum  survive?  How  long  can 
a  sperm  survive?  What  governs  how  long 
a  menstrual  cycle  lasts?  What  are  the 
causes  of  InfertUity?  How  can  it  be 
treated?  Little  Is  now  being  done  to  an- 
swer such  basic  questions. 

We  are  no  further  advanced  in  our 
knowledge  of  behavior  relaUng  to  repro- 
duction. Dr.  Hellegers  noted,  asking 
what  do  we  know  about  the  following: 
What  makes  people  want  to  have  chil- 
dren? What  makes  them  want  how 
many?  How  many  children  do  American 
families  really  want?  Are  two-child 
families  in  Los  Angeles  greater  contribu- 
tors to  pollution  than  slx-chUd  families 
in  Kenya?  Why  is  It  that  one  can  be  out- 
side of  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  In  the 
most  densely  populated  country  of  Eu- 
rope and  yet  see  cows  and  pasttu'es  and 
feel  at  peace  and  yet.  why  is  it  so  difficult 
to  feel  "in  the  country"  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States?  What 
implication  does  this  have  for  Govern- 
ment policy?  Dr.  Hellegers.  a  member  of 
the  Pope's  Commission  on  Birth  Control, 
concluded  his  testimony  by  characteriz- 
ing the  "present  lack  of  research  fund- 
ing as  downright  immoral." 

Although  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  research  alone  will  not  solve 
the  population  problem.  I  am  convinced 
that  without  such  research  the  job  will 
be  immeasurably  more  difficult — per- 
haps Impossible.  Every  year's  delay 
brings  around  70  million  more  mouths 
to  feed,  bodies  and  minds  to  sustain.  The 
problem  becomes  more  and  more  intrac- 
table, the  danger  to  all  of  us  greater. 
When  our  astronauts  stepped  out  on  the 
moon  they  took  a  giant  step  for  man- 
kind. It  Is  time  for  another  giant  step  for 
mankind — a  step  that  can  be  taken  right 
here  on  earth  and  may  even  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  an  earth  for  our  de- 
scendents  to  walk  upon  freely  a  century 
hence. 

One  final  comment.  Too  often  those 
who  press  for  family  plaiming  and  popu- 
lation control  appear  to  the  public  mind 
to  have  allowed  their  thinking  to  be 
completely  dominated  by  the  notion  that 
somehow  ad.quate  policy  in  the  realm  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  more  "science  and 
technology"  in  the  form  of  extensive 
public  health  measure  with  millions  of 
contraceptive  devices  distributed  aU  over 
the  world.  Thus  they  seem — rightly  or 
WTOngly — to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  tmaware  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
are  talking  atxiut  human  beings.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  whether  we  ac- 
cept the  Pope's  conclu:^ions  or  not  we  do 
understand  what  people  like  him  are 
trying  to  .say.  and  that  is  that  the  matter 
has  to  be  seen  in  "human"  and  not  only 
"scientific"  and  "organizational"  terms. 
I'he  population  problem  Is  not  a  problem 
of  quantity  at  all  but  of  quality — not  of 
how  many  people  but  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple, leading  what  kind  of  life. 
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Mr.  NZLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia iMr.  ScBiuTZ). 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Family  Planning  Act, 
HJ*.  19318.  There  was  a  time  when 
Americans  made  a  Joke  about  how  all 
politicians  could  be  counted  on  to  be  in 
favor  of  motherhood,  because  It  was  as- 
sumed that  motherhood  was  one  value 
and  blessing  which  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  could  dispute. 

Tragically  for  our  country,  those  days 
are  past.  The  familiar  joke  is  not  heard 
very  much  today.  For  motherhood  is  now 
imder  systematic,  vehement  and  almost 
incessant  attack.  And  I  am  waiting  to 
see  how  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  which  represents  the  American 
people,  will  stand  up  with  me  today  for 
motherhood  and  for  human  life,  and 
against  the  "family  planners"  for  whom 
motherhood  is  the  enemy.  The  fact  that 
no  other  member  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  committee  which 
brings  this  bill  before  you.  has  been  will- 
ing to  do  so.  shows  just  how  far  we  have 
come  from  the  days  when  the  creation  of 
new  human  life  in  the  mother's  womb 
was  held  in  universal  honor. 

We  could  make  being  for  motherhood 
a  joke  when  everyone  was  for  It.  But 
ceasing  to  be  for  motherhood  Is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  entirely.  For  motherhood 
is  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of 
human  life.  Without  it.  there  is  no 
future. 

■What  the  population  planners  never 
seem  to  remember  is  that  population 
trends  change,  ebbing  and  flowing  like 
the  tide  at  different  periods  in  history. 
You  simply  cannot  take  figures  for  a 
given  brief  period  in  the  present  and 
project  them  unchanged  into  the  future 
with  any  significant  probability  of  accu- 
racy. In  just  the  single  decade  of  the 
I960's,  according  to  the  preliminary  re- 
turns from  the  1970  census,  we  overesti- 
mated our  poptilatlon  by  no  less  than 
5V2  million  people.  Instead  of  the  205,- 
700,000  Americans  who  had  been  pro- 
jected— and  ticked  off  on  the  famous 
population  clock  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce — there  were  only  200.200.000. 

If  we  can  go  5 '  i  million  wrong  in  Just 
10  years — nearly  3  percent  of  our  total 
population — what  are  we  to  think  of  pro- 
jections now  so  blithely  made  for  30.  50, 
or  100  years  in  the  future?  Their  appear- 
ance of  precise  statistical  accuracy  is 
pure  sham. 

What  we  now  see  is  a  steady  reduction 
of  the  birth  rate  in  America,  going  back 
to  1957.  Accordingly  to  the  report  of  the 
White  House  National  Goals  Research 
Staff.  July  4,  1970,  Figure  2-1,  it  has 
fallen  from  3.6  births  per  mother  In  1957 
to  less  than  2.5  today.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues and  is  artificially  accelerated  by 
massive  Government  programs  such  as 
the  bill  before  us  would  establish,  we 
may  well  see  not  only  an  end  to  the 
"baby  boom"  of  the  early  1950's,  but  an 
actual  population  decline  resulting  from 
a  growing  and  officially  sponsored  hos- 
tility to  conception. 

Such  declmes  have  occurred,  seriou,<ily 
weakening  or  destroying  the  nations  in- 
volved, without  the  benefit  of  modern 
contraceptive  techniques  and  without  of- 
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ficial  promotion.  In  many  significant  in- 
stances in  history,  ranging  from  the  last 
years  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  to 
19th  century  France.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Communist  China,  which  has  the 
largest  population  of  any  nation  on 
earth  and  whose  government  certainly 
has  the  power  to  impose  population  con- 
trol, has  rejected  this  as  a  policy.  The 
contraceptive  mentality  can  mean  na- 
tional suicide. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  the  very 
first  day  after  a  month-long  recess, 
would  commit  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  life  prevention  business  at  an  initial 
cost  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars.  We  all  know  from  long  experi- 
ence with  Federal  programs  how  much 
tills  figure  is  certam  to  rise  once  the  pro- 
gram is  underway — with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  bill  contains  no  restriction  what- 
ever on  the  age  or  the  marital  status  of 
persons  who  may  receive  contraceptives 
paid  for  by  the  funds  it  appropriates.  Dr. 
Alan  P.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Plaimed  Parentliood-World  PopulaUon, 
admitted  in  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
that  his  organization — which  would  in 
all  likelihood  receive  substantial  funding 
from  the  appropriations  provided  by  this 
bill — now  gives  contraceptives  to  young 
teen-age  children  in  family  life  classes  m 
several  large  cities.  Thus  it  is  simple 
truth  to  say — unpalatable  as  a  blimt 
statement  of  tliat  truth  may  be — that  in 
practice  it  will  amotmt  to  offlcially  con- 
doning and  sanctioning  not  only  fornica- 
tion, but  statutory  rape. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  unwanted  children. 
What  makes  a  child  unwanted?  A  paper 
by  Arthur  A.  Campbell.  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tality Statistics  Branch,  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics.  US.  Public  Health 
Service,  included  in  the  transcript  of  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  bill,  may 
serve  to  put  this  talk  of  unwanted  cliil- 
dren  in  true  persi>ective.  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  price  some  Americans  now 
put  on  human  life: 

The  prevention  of  45]  .000  births  would 
enable  135.000  women  to  work  for  lour  years. 
If  they  earned  an  average  of  only  $3,000  an- 
nually (assuming  that  some  work  part-time 
and  some  work  fuU-tlme).  their  earnings 
would  total  M.OOO  each,  or  47.360  when  dls- 
coiuited  to  the  first  year  at  a  rat«  of  four 
percent.  Since  only  30  percent  of  the  women 
are  assumed  to  work,  the  additional  earn- 
ings would  average  42,178  per  unwanted  birth 
avoided.  In  this  case  the  economic  benefit  Is 
13  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  4300  per 
unwanted  birth  avoided. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  chilling  state- 
ments I  have  ever  read.  There  was  a  time 
when  Americans  viewed  human  life  as 
priceless.  Now  it  seems  the  price  is  down 
to  S2.178.  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  It 
be  before  we  drop  to  "rock  bottom'' — the 
value  of  a  few  cents,  or  maybe  a  few  dol- 
lars now  with  inflation,  tJiat  has  been 
set  for  the  chemical  constituents  of  a 
human  body? 

By  contrast  to  this  appalling  product 
of  the  statistician's  art,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  a  most  significant  com- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  who — 
though  he  supported  this  bill  in  commit- 


tee— had  this  to  say  In  response  to  the 
witness  who  tried  to  tell  the  conmilttee 
how  mothers  often  hated  their  newly 
bom  children : 

I  waa  Interested  In  paragraph  1  on  page  6 
of  your  testimony  In  which  you  say  Uiat — 
Tou  talk  about  the  lady.  I  believe,  on  page  S. 
who  cursed  her  children  or  her  unborn  child. 
You  know.  I  think  that  is  the  unusual  thing. 
Some  way  or  other  almoat  every  mother  who 
givea  blrtn  to  a  child  loves  that  chUd  the 
moment  It  is  bom  wltb  an  undying,  tinre- 
mittlng  love.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  de- 
Uver  thousands  ol  youngsters,  and  I  tnink 
that  statement  is  perhaps  Just  a  little  bit 
on  the  unusual  side.  It  may  occur,  but  in  the 
37  years  I  was  in  practice,  I  do  not  believe  I 
ever  beard  a  mother  curse  an  unljom  cblid. 
And  1  hope  I  never  do. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  is  needed 
to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  Illegitimate 
bii-ths  and  the  medical  and  psychological 
complications  lor  both  mother  and  child 
often  resulting  from  tliem.  But  in  Eng- 
land, which  m  the  past  decade  has 
launched  a  massive  program  to  make 
contraceptives  available  to  everyone,  il- 
legitimacy has  substantially  Increased. 
In  the  13-  to  15-year  age  group,  it  has 
tripled. 

Supposedly  this  bill  would  not  now 
permit  abortion,  which  its  earlier  version 
would  have  permitted,  because  of  a 
clause  inserted  m  the  new  bill  drawn  up 
after  the  committee  hearings — a  clause 
which  was  not  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  may  not  survive  the  con- 
ference committee.  But  this  clause,  sec- 
tion 1008.  docs  not  .specifically  define  tlie 
term  abortion.  Consequently,  its  prohi- 
bition of  abortion  might  well  be  inter- 
preted not  to  apply  to  those  contracep- 
tive methods  which  destroy  the  fetus  very 
soon  after  conception — methods  which 
Dr.  Sheldon  J.  Segal  of  the  Biomedical 
Division  of  the  Population  Council  in 
New  York,  testifymg  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  this  bill,  frankly  admitted  were  early 
abortlf  aclents.  The  development  of  abor- 
tion-inducing chemicals  such  as  pros- 
taglandins, also  described  in  material 
presented  to  the  committee,  is  further 
obscuring  the  distinction  between  abor- 
tion and  contraception.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  prohibition  of  any  kind  on 
federally  assisted  sterilization  as  a  meth- 
od of  family  planning. 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  this 
bill  is  strictly  voluntary,  that  no  woman 
will  be  forced  to  accept  contraceptives 
or  have  her  babies  killed,  or  their  lives 
prevented,  against  her  will. 

Now  I  ask  all  of  you.  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  commonsense,  how  many 
more  times  are  we  going  to  be  fooled 
by  tills  perennial  argument?  How  many 
many  more  times  are  we  going  to  pass 
bills,  assuring  ourselves,  and  everyone 
else  who  is  concerned,  tliat  they  are  re- 
ally harmless  because  strictly  voluntarj', 
only  to  come  back  a  few  years  later  and 
make  them  compulsory  when  the  people 
have  become  more  accustomed  to  the 
Idea?  Surely  you  all  remember  Federal 
aid  to  education,  approved  by  this  House 
just  5  years  ago,  with  no  strings  attached 
and  strictly  without  Federal  control — or 
so  we  were  told.  Now  we  are  constantly 
debating  just  how  we  shall  go  about  forc- 
ing schooU.  accepting  Federal  aid — which 
means  vlrtiially  all  of  them  now — to  com- 
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ply  with  our  regulations,  and  how  we 
shall  go  about  forcing  children  to  at- 
tend them.  There  was  a  time  when  col- 
lective bargaininK  in  this  country  was 
voluntary.  But  then  we  decided  that  there 
was  not  enough  of  it.  and  made  it  com- 
pulsory. The  list  is  endless, 

I  know  that  many  of  you.  probably 
most  of  you.  now  approve  of  the  use  of 
Federal  aid  to  impose  certain  require- 
ments on  local  schools,  and  of  mandatory 
collective  bargaining.  We  tre  not  debat- 
ing those  issues  here  today.  I  mention 
them  only  to  show  that  when  proponents 
of  a  massive  Federal  birth  control  pro- 
gram come  before  you  and  insist  that 
they  mean  it  to  be  always  strictly  vol- 
iintary.  history  shows  that  the  exact  op- 
posite Is  very  likely  to  be  the  eventual 
outcome  of  legislation  like  this. 

I  will  ask  Members  of  the  House  this 
que.<!tion:  In  your  own  careers  in  Con- 
gress how  many  bills  have  you  seen  that 
you  have  started  out  as  voluntary  meas- 
ures and  have  them  become  mandatory? 
I  served  S'i  years  in  a  State  legislature, 
and  one  of  the  most  common  procedures 
was  to  change  "may"  to  "shall."  After 
we  put  through  a  voluntary  bill,  we  then 
moved  on  to  make  it  mandatory, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  One  need  only  read  the 
bill  to  see  that  its  provisions  are  volun- 
tary. There  is  no  compulsion  whatever 
involved. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  The  genUeman  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  the  point  I  was 
making.  This  bill  sUtes  that  the  pro- 
gram is  voluntary.  But  how  many  bills 
has  the  gentleman  seen  that  have  started 
out  as  voluntary  bills  and  the  next  year 
a  bill  would  be  Introduced  changing 
"may"  to  "shall"? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
that  it  will  be  as  bad  in  practice  as  the 
genUeman  evidently  fears. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  wlU  make  a  predic- 
tion at  this  point.  Mark  my  words.  If 
this  bill  passes  today,  in  a  few  years  you 
will  see  "may"  changed  to  "shall"  when 
It  is  found  out  that  the  objectives  stated 
in  this  bill  cannot  be  achieved  by  vol- 
untary means. 

Several  witnesses  at  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  made  it  very  clear  that  they  ad- 
vocate a  voluntary  birth  control  program 
only  so  long  as  it  works.  If  it  does  not 
work  to  their  satisfaction,  they  will  go  to 
a  compulsory  program.  They  leave 
no  place  for  the  alternative  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  contraceptive  mentality  by 
a  free,  life-loving  people. 

As  Dr.  John  R.  McCain  of  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
said  In  testimony  on  this  bill  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 

Family  pluming  on  a  voluntary  basis  Is 
the  moat  acceptable  approach.  UnleFS  volun- 
tary methods  are  successful,  actual  control 
of  population  by  compulsory  measures  may 
be  resorted  to  at  some  future  time. 

And  to  quote  again  from  Dr.  Segal's 
testimony: 

There  are  people,  serious  demographers, 
who  believe  that  the  population  growth  rate. 
the  population  problems  In  general  In  this 
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country,  can  create  problems  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  strong  line  methods,  by  giving 
up  the  concept  of  voluntarism  and  regulat- 
ing the  number  of  children  people  can  have. 
by  coercion,  by  legislative  meana  that  will  be 
economically  coercive,  and  so  on. 

Now.  I  feel  that  we  miLst  give  voluntary 
family  planning  a  chance  to  prove  whether 
or  not  It  can  bring  us  to  a  zero  population 
growth  level.  We  have  not  given  it  a  chance. 

Dr.  McCain  further  explained  how- 
funds  appropriated  under  this  bill  would 
be  used  to  propagandize  for  contracep- 
tion, to  change  attitude.';  In  Its  favor,  and 
to  put  pressure  on  people  to  prevent 
births; 

Psychological  and  sociological  research  Is 
required  to  determine  the  methods  of  moti- 
vating the  population,  male  and  female,  to 
Initiate  effective  family  planning  and  to 
utilize  the  methods  conslstenUy  ...  We  have 
had  In  the  experiences  of  our  program  In  the 
Atlanta  area  what  they  have  spoken  of  some- 
times aa  the  Madison  Avenue  approach.  In 
other  words,  by  no  means  that  it  Is  terrify- 
ing or  fearful,  but  that  It  Is  the  thing  to  do. 
In  other  words,  the  popular  thing  for  the 
patient  after  she  has  delivered.  If  she  baa 
not  begun  on  family  planning  at  that  time 
to  he  sure  that  she  returns.  The  pressure  of 
her  peers  by  their  questions.  "You  have  not 
started  on  your  puis  yet?''  Or,  "Tou  have  not 
had  your  lUD  put  In  yet?"  The  concern  of 
the  block  area,  tbe  community  area,  that 
anytKidy  that  does  not  do  that  Is  Just  not 
quite  up  on  the  current  way  of  doing 
things. 

In  view  of  all  this  explicit  testimony,  I 
frankly  caimot  put  much  stock  in  the 
many  pious  disclaimers  of  coercive  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill.  Rather,  I  regard  it  as  a  long 
step  toward  a  Nazi-like  tyramiy  in  our 
land.  When  government  gets  into  bed 
with  you,  surely  that  Is  the  ultimate  in 
government  control. 

Finally,  the  most  grotesque  argument 
for  this  bill  is  that  it  will  somehow  help 
In  the  fight  against  pollution,  as  is  in- 
dicated in  the  testimony  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club  In  support  of  it. 
A  moment's  thought  should  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  single  human  being, 
simply  by  being  alive,  produces  negligi- 
ble pollution.  It  is  technology  that  pol- 
lutes, not  people.  We  can,  anii  we  must, 
bring  under  control  those  technological 
excesses  and  processes  which  are  dan- 
gerously befouling  our  air  and  water.  We 
should  not,  and  must  not,  let  ourselves 
be  persuaded  to  try  to  eliminate  pollu- 
tion by  eliminating  people. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  poor,  and  of  our  minority 
groups  especially  close  to  their  hearU,  to 
think  very  carefully  about  who  profits 
and  who  suffers  by  this  approach  to  our 
pollution  problem.  Tlie  people  at  whom 
this  bill  Is  specifically  aimed  are  the 
poor — and,  less  specifically,  the  minori- 
ties. Are  they  to  be  made  scapegoats 
and  victims  of  a  problem  arising  from 
our  great  industries?  As  Msg.  Alphonse 
Popek  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  said  in  tes- 
tifying on  this  bill: 

Pollution,  though  eidstent.  is  the  conven- 
ient smokescreen  for  the  sinister  business 
of  eliminating  people.  "People  cause  pollu- 
tion— pollution  Is  bad — therefore,  eliminate 
people.'  Which  people?  All  people?  It  seems 
that  nonquallty  people  are  the  transgressors. 


But  who  is  to  Identify  these  nonquallty  peo- 
ple? Does  It  not  seem  that  the  present  bUl 
provides  for  Government  working  through 
Its  highest  and  lowest  departments  and 
through  funding  of  Individual  and  private 
agencies  to  make  the  final  determination? 
Uttle  people  do  cause  poUutlon.  yet  there 
are  many  vested  Interests  In  this'  country 
which  cause  even  greater  and  more  serious 
physical  poUutlon.  and  tome  of  these  Inter- 
ests are  known  and  some  are  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. All  must  be  stopped  by  every  tech- 
nological and  scientific  effort  before  human 
life  Is  to  be  snuffed  out  at  any  point  along 
the  spectrum  of  existence.  My  concern  re- 
lates to  the  removal  of  truly  dangerous  pol- 
lutanu  which  would  not  only  contaminate 
the  clear  streams  of  morality,  the  pure  air 
of  religious  freedom,  but  the  human  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

I  can  find  no  better  words  with  which 
tr  conclude  than  those  eloquently  spoken 
by  a  Wisconsin  housewife,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Emmons,  who  traveled  2,000  miles  to 
come  to  Washington  to  testify  against 
this  bill  in  committee.  Listen  to  her.  1 
am  convinced  that  she  voices  the  heart- 
felt protest  of  the  best  and  soundest  in- 
stincts of  our  pepole,  on  this  legislation : 

It  is  neither  the  function  nor  the  purpose 
of  government  to  sponsor  or  promote  pro- 
grams of  population  control.  Oovemment's 
proper  role  Is  to  protect  the  Uvea  of  all  Its 
citizens  Including  the  imbom  and  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  citizen  to  transmit  life. 
Passage  of  this  law  will  only  add  to  the 
irresponslbUlty  and  over-perml.salveness 
which  seems  to  be  running  rampant  In  all 
areas  of  Uving  today.  We  urge  yon  to  vote 
against  this  bUI  and  ask  rather  that  you  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  protect  the  home  and 
famuy  and  the  very  right  to  life.  The  tUne 
Is  NOW  to  stop  the  tearing  down  of  the 
home  and  famUy  through  the  passage  of 
any  Immoral  or  amoral  laws. 

Mr.  NEIBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

Bro  YHILL » . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  measure 
and  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed  with- 
out delay. 

Last  year,  I  was  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
l.slatlon  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  which  was  subse- 
quently enacted  into  law  and  I  am  glad 
that  progress  is  being  made  In  recogniz- 
ing the  severity  of  the  population  prob- 
lem. I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
version  of  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already 
involved  with  a  vast  array  of  social  prob- 
lems related  to  population  increases  and 
we  must  look  to  the  issues  that  will  result 
from  a  population  increase  of  100  million 
Americans  In  the  next  50  years. 

It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that  we  ex- 
pand voluntary  family  planning  services 
and  that  tve  accderate  programs  of  pop- 
ulation research.  The  legislation  today 
would  carry  out  both  of  these  purposes. 

Our  last  foiu-  Presidents  have  advised 
the  Nation  that  It  must  give  a  high  pri- 
ority to  such  actlvies.  I  fully  share  these 
views.  If  this  priority  is  honored,  then 
the  present  bill  is  essential.  Without  it, 
even  the  commitment  already  made  in 
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Federal  law  carmot  be  fulfilled.  We  know. 
for  instAnce.  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
requires  that  States  offer  family  planning 
services  to  public  assistance  recipients  if 
they  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
In  fact,  however,  many  States  are  unable 
to  provide  such  services  and  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  not  car- 
ried out. 

It  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
programs  involved  here  Involve  only 
voluntary  family  planning  assLstance. 
The  record  should  be  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
any  such  program  should  interfere  with 
the  religious  or  moral  beliefs  of  individ- 
ual Americans.  Nevertheless,  it  nmst  be 
equally  clear  that  any  individual  want- 
ing information  about  family  planning 
should  be  able  to  obtain  it  more  readily 
than  is  the  case  today. 

Our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has,  I  believe.  Ts^lseiy  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  in 
this  bill  from  being  used  for  abortion. 
It  has  also  given  priority  in  the  family 
planning  services  to  low-income  families 
which  may  not  otherwise  be  able  to  se- 
cure them. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  carefully 
considered  step  forward  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law  at 
an  early  date. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Din- 
cell*  ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  legislation  before  this  body.  I  set 
forth  in  my  extended  remarks  the  rea- 
sons why  I  offered  tlie  amendment  which 
prohibited  abortion  as  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning. 

I>uring  the  course  of  House  hearings 
on  HJl.  19318  there  was  some  confusion 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  family  plan- 
ning programs  envisioned,  whether  or 
not  they  extended  to  include  abortion 
as  a  method  of  family  planning.  With 
the  "prohibition  of  abortion"  amend- 
ment— title  X,  section  1008 — the  com- 
mittee members  clearly  intend  that 
abortion  is  not  to  be  encouraged  or  pro- 
moted in  any  way  through  this  legisla- 
tion. Programs  which  include  abortion 
as  a  method  of  family  planning  are  not 
eligible  for  funds  allocated  through  this 
act. 

Several  considerations  prompt  this 
action. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  prevention  of  conception  and 
the  destruction  of  developing  human 
life.  Responsible  parenthood  requires 
different  attitudes  toward  himian  life 
once  conceived  thsin  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  preventive  contraceptive  devices 
o.  methods.  What  ts  unplanned  contra- 
ceptively  does  not  necessarily  become 
unwanted  humanly.  Whether  a  con- 
ceived child  ts  loved  or  unloved  is  de- 
pendent on  factors  that,  at  best,  can  only 
be  marginally  related  to  family  planning. 

If  there  Is  any  direct  relationship  be- 
tween family  platming  and  abortion,  it 


would  be  this,  that  properly  operated 
family  planning  programs  should  reduce 
the  incidence  of  abortion.  Dr.  Joseph 
Beasley  indicated  in  his  testimony  that 
the  decrease  in  criminal  abortions  should 
be  considered  a  major  benefit  of  his  now 
model  program.' 

Furthermore,  there  Is  evidence  that 
the  prevalence  of  abortion  as  a  substi- 
tute or  a  back-up  for  contraceptive 
methods  can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
family  planning  programs. 

THE  sarrisM  exfcrience 

In  Great  Britain  the  Royal  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  sur- 
veyed the  consultant  obstreticians  and 
gynecologists  employed  in  the  National 
Health  Service  on  their  views  of  the  first 
year's  working  of  the  Abortion  Act,  May 
1968  to  April  1969.' 

Regarding  the  effect  of  permissive 
abortion  legislation  on  contraceptive 
practice  the  Journal  states  in  its  sima- 
mary  comments: 

The  lesson  must  siirely  be  driven  home 
that  the  Act  dnes  not  provide  ft  simple  long, 
stop  for  a  failure  to  take  adequate  contra- 
ceptive precautions  (4Q3). 

The  college  points  out  that  when  the 
Abortion  Act  was  under  discussion,  its 
advocates  repeatedly  assured  the  House 
of  Parliament  that  abortion-on-demand 
was  not  their  object.  However,  once  the 
bill  was  passed,  there  was  a  persistent 
and  intense  campaign  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  Abortion  Act  encom- 
pa.^sed  abortion-on-demand. 

The  JotUTial  states: 

It  (the  abortlon-on -demand  campaign) 
may  even  account  for  widespread  Irrespon- 
sibility and  failure  to  take  the  simplest  and 
readily  available  contraceptive  precautious 
to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies  (634). 

It  is  telling  that  though  most  physi- 
cians favored  the  1967  Abortion  Act. 
now  92  percent  of  the  consultant  physi- 
cians are  opposed  to  abortion-on-de- 
mand. The  college  strikes  out  at  the  con- 
fusion that  commonly  surroimds  the  re- 
lation of  abortion  and  family  planning. 

The  Journal  states: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  legislators  to 
decide  whether  they  and  the  community 
which  they  represent  really  want  abortion- 
on-demand  (534-35). 

The  college  advocates  comprehensive 
family  planning  services,  both  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  family  and  to  assist 
in  population  control.  However,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  these  programs,  it  stresses, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  essential  need  for 
education  and  proper  motivation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  further 
study  regarding  all  aspects  of  tmplanned 
and  unwanted  pregnancies.* 
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'  Cf.  Family  Planning  Services  Hearing  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare.  (Serial  No.  91-70)  Aug.  3.  4.  ic  7, 
1970  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office: 
Wash..  D.C.,  1970».  338-39. 

•  "Consultants'  Report  on  Abortion."  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal,  May  30.  1970.  491-92. 
529-35. 

*Ibid.,  534.  Also.  cf.  the  College's  poUcy 
statement  on  atxirtUMi,  BritiMh  tfedical  /our- 
nal.  19M.  I.  850. 


In  1951  the  Japanese  Government 
placed  its  prestige  and  resources  behind 
a  large  scale  family  planning  program. 
A  major  fiart  of  its  motivation  n'as  to 
counter  the  sharp  increase  of  abortions, 
legal  and  illegal,  that  followed  upon  the 
1948  abortion  law  liberalization.  How- 
ever, to  tills  day  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  struggling  to  replace  the  practice 
of  abortion  wiTii  acceptable  family  plan- 
ning methods.' 

Some  have  called  the  family  planning 
programs  a  practical  failure  and  a  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money."  The  incidence  of 
abortions  has  not  decreased.*  Also,  tlie 
number  of  pregnancies  has  not  de- 
creased.' What  is  more,  abortions  have 
been  a  causative  factor  in  the  increase 
of  the  pregnancy  potential.* 

Japanese  surveys  concretely  illustrate 
that  the  family  planning  programs  have 
not  achieved  their  projected  goals,  espe- 
cially in  the  context  of  abortion  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  contraception.  A  1969  survey 
by  the  Japanese  Government  indicates 
that  approximately  half  of  those  who  re- 
sort to  induced  abortion  were  not  at- 


*  2n  1967  Prime  Blinlster  Sato  reported  to 
his  Cabinet  that  too  many  abortions  are  be- 
ing conducted  In  Japan  and  that  administra- 
tive guidelines  should  be  strengthened  to 
curb  this  trend.  Asahi  Evening  Ne-ura.  Mar.  16, 
1967.  In  March.  1970  Prime  Minister  Soto 
told  the  Diet  that  fundamental  respect  for 
llfe  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
nation  rests.  According  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, this  should  be  an  even  graver  reason 
to  oppose  abortion  than  are  the  problems 
about  maintaining  a  future  labor  force.  Cur- 
rently tliere  arc  efforts  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  repeal  Japan's  abortion  law. 

*  Cf.  Editorial  of  the  highly  regarded  Aitahi 
Journal,  Oct.  16.  1966,  p.  52. 

*  The  number  of  registered  cases  of  abor- 
tion, which  was  about  489.000  in  1950.  in- 
creased steadily  until  It  went  beyond  a  mil- 
lion In  1953.  In  1963  the  number  began  to 
decrease  and  sank  below  a  million.  In  1964 
the  number  was  878.000  Cf.  Japanese  Min- 
istry of  Welfare.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  "Eu- 
genic Protection  StatistlCiil  Report  of  1969." 
June.  1970.  p.  23. 

*  On  the  basis  that  the  number  of  pregnan- 
cies Is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  births  and 
abortions,  the  Sditoriai  cites  the  average 
number  of  prengancies  between  194S  and 
1964  OS  being  3,730.000.  During  aU  these 
years  the  number  stood  at  2.730.000  plus  or 
minus  170.000.  The  greatest  difference  was 
leas  than  6';^..  a  remarkably  constant  figure. 
"We  can  conclude  from  this  that  the  move- 
ment of  16  years  duration  has  not  succeeded 
In  changing  the  Japanese  woman's  capacity 
of  pregnancy." 

*A  normal  pregnancy  of  nine  months  plus 
three  months  of  non-fertllUy  after  delivery. 
gives  a  total  of  about  twelve  months  durmg 
which  pregnancy  is  not  possible.  Horaid 
Frederlksen.  MJD,.  &  James  W.  Brockett, 
"Demographic  Eltecu  of  Abortion."  P«b/ic 
Health  Reports.  Vol.  83.  No.  12,  r>ec.  1968, 
p,  1001.  extend  this  period  from  18-37 
months  depending  on  whether  the  woman 
breastfeeds  her  children  or  not.  Nonetheless, 
when  pregnancy  is  lnt«rrupted  by  abortion, 
the  non-fertile  period  ends  2  months  after 
the  operation.  Since  94":^  of  the  operations 
are  performed  within  3  months  after  preg- 
nsincy  begins,  the  period  during  which  con- 
ception Is  eitcluded  (or  mothers  who  have 
abortions  Is  only  &  months. 
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tempting  to  prevent  the  pregnancy.'  Fur- 
ther, and  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
failure  rate  of  those  employing  con- 
traceptives, whether  rhythm  or  condom. 
Is  abnormally  high."^ 

The  Asahi  editorial  closes  with  the  bit- 
ing remark  that  the  regulation  of  popu- 
lation growth  1ms  been  achieved  in  the 
form  of  unhealthy  abortions.  It  says: 

Jkpui'a  women  are  exposed  to  psychic  and 
physical  dangers  leaving  piychlc  and  phys- 
ical scars  which  never  heal.  .  .  .» 

TUX    KZED    roa    A    KEALISTIC    PUBLIC    POLICT 

Trends  similar  to  those  in  Britain  and 
Japan  can  t>e  reported  in  other  countries 
where  abortion  has  become  either  a 
back-up  for  contraceptive  failure  or  a 
substitute  for  family  planning  methods.' 
There  is  even  some  evidence  that  if  the 
poor  and  uneducated — to  whom  this  leg- 
islation is  primarily  directed — are  of- 
fered the  possibility  of  abortion  along 
with  family  planning  assistance,  they 
will  more  readily  turn  to  abortion.'"  It 
would  be  ill-advised  for  Congress  to  ex- 
tend a  false  hope  to  the  people  that  rely 
on  its  leadership  in  a  special  way. 

If  family  planning  programs  are  un- 
realistically  conceived,  they  can  mis- 
takenly teach  people  that  flawless  family 
planning  is  an  achievable  goal.  The  limi- 
tations of  the  present  contraceptive 
methodology  must  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are.  In  a  similar  way.  the  pos- 
sible benefits,  social  or  otherwise,  that 
might  derive  from  family  planning  pro- 
grams should  not  be  drawn  too  broadly 
nor  uncritically. 

ABOBTION   AS   nNUmSABI.Z  publk  roiicT 

There  is.  then,  evidence  that  abortion 
as  a  method  of  family  planning  has  a 
negative  effect  on  the  implementation  of 
family  planning  programs.  On  an  even 
broader  level,  however,  abortion  as  a 
method  of  family  planning — abortion- 
on-demand — would  appear  to  be  ill-con- 
ceived public  policy. 

Strong  words  of  caution  are  in  order  so 
as  to  curb  the  notion  that  abortion-on- 


•  Survey  of  the  Office  of  the  Prime  Mlulster, 
Bureau  of  Public  Information,  Of  the  42';r  of 
respoDdenu  who  had  had  eotperiences  with 
Abortion,  50.1%  were  not  practicing  concep- 
tion control  prior  to  the  pregnacy  and  abor- 
tion; 46.5r;>  had  an  abortion  after  failures  in 
con  truce  pUon  control 

'•The  1B65  survey  made  by  the  Cabinet 
Secretariat  of  PubUc  Opinion  indicates  43.1  '^ 
failures  of  the  Ogino  rhythm  method.  34.0'^ 
of  the  basal  temperature  rhythm  method. 
40.6'^  failures  among  those  depending  on 
the  condom.  47. 5*"^  among  those  using  the 
pessary.  Oral  contraceptives  and  Intra-uter- 
Ine  devices  are  banned  lu  Japan  except  for 
research  purposes. 

*'  In  Japan  the  practice  of  abortion  has 
been  questioned  on  several  ground.^,  includ- 
ing long-range  effects  on  health.  Ct.  Shlden 
Inoue.  "Abortion  Will  Bring  Death  Down  on 
Japan,*  Jiyu  magaaine,  June.  1985.  Also,  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  showing  that  nearly  nine  out 
of  ten  Japanese  women  oppose  abortion  as 
"bod"  (report  released  June  20,  1970). 

'»Cf.  Christopher  Tlewe.  "Abortion  Laws 
and  Abortion  Practlcts  in  Europe."  Excerpta 
Medic*  InternationAl  Congress  Series  No. 
207.  April.  196fl.  pp.  302-305.  307-309. 

"Daniel  CallaHan.  AbortUm:  haw.  Choice 
and  Morality  (New  York:  The  Macmlllan 
Company.  1970),  389-91. 


demand  is  a  legitimate  measure  to  regu- 
late population  size.  Beyond  the  funda- 
mental question  regarding  the  nature" 
and  extent  "•  of  the  population  problem, 
an  oiBcial  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has 
recently  suggested  that  the  passage  of 
abort!  on -on -demand  laws  in  a  large 
number  of  States  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  family  size  below  the  touted  opti- 
mum of  2.2  children. '  The  United  States 
could  well  develop  population  patterns 
that  would  create  problems  of  more  seri- 
ous consequence  than  we  now  have  with 
ecology  and  related  questions.  Also,  abor- 
tion should  clearly  be  rejected  as  a  means 
to  improve  the  environment.  The  prac- 
tice of  abortion  in  Japan  since  1948  has 
not  prevented  the  emergence  of  an  en- 
vironmental problem  in  1970. 

The  need  to  uncover  the  true  causes  of 
population  growth  was  scored  recently 
by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe.  Scientific  Direc- 
tor, National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  In  "Letters  to 
the  Editor."  New  York  Times.  November 
4,  1970,  Dr.  Lowe  disagreed  with  aspects 
of  the  Times'  editorial  comment  on  pop- 
ulation growth.  The  control  of  rates  of 
population  growth  or  decline  catmot  be 
exclusively  tied  to  contracepdve  meth- 
ods or  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  abor- 
tion laws.  He  said: 

Behavioral  and  economic  factors  were  op- 
erational (In  dramatic  shifts  in  birth  rates j 
which,  m  the  absence  of  an  ideal  contra- 
ceptive and  in  the  presence  of  archaic  abor- 
tion laws,  caused  the  birth  rate  to  undergo 
on  almost  two-fold  change  In  two  major 
cycles  banning  in  1910. 

coNrt'sioN  RccAanmc  thc  ntacncs  or 

ASOBTTON 

The  confusion  that  commonly  exists 
regarding  abortion  and  contraception 
arises,  in  part,  from  an  inaccurate  re- 
IKjrting  of  the  facU  regarding  the  health 
care  of  the  pregnant  woman,  especially 
as  related  to  maternal  mortality  rates. 
The  public  health  problem  is  so  magnified 
that  any  attempts  at  solutions,  regard- 
less of  ethical  implications,  are  consid- 
ered Justifiable. 

The  press,  and  sometimes  societal  lead- 
ers who  should  know  better,'  continually 
quote  the  figures  that  8.000  to  10,000 
women  die  each  year  from  criminal  abor- 
tions in  the  United  States.  At  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Abortion,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C..  in  1967,  all  parties  in 
tlie  abortion  controversy  agreed  that  it 
was  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  between 
250  to  500  women  die  each  year  from  all 


"  Cf.  Toward  Balanced  Growth:  Quantity 
with  Qualiti/,  Report  of  the  White  Bouse  Na. 
tional  Goals  Re.searcb  StolT,  July  4.  1970 
(Chapter  2). 

'-Of,  Speech  by  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Brown.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Oct.  7, 
1970,  at  the  Downtown  Economists  Club, 
New  York.  New  York. 

'"  Washington  Daily  Neii-a.  July  30.  1970. 

"  Judge  Cooper  in  the  Memorandum  Deci- 
sion, State  3.  Dakota  v.  H.  Benjamin  Munson 
(1970),  declaring  the  abortion  statute  of  S. 
Dakou  unconstitutional,  cites  Li/e  maga- 
zine, Feb.  27,  1970.  as  hU  source,  and  states. 
"According  to  reliable  estimates,  more  than 
a  million  American  women  had  abortions  last 
year.  Of  these  about  360.000  needed  hospital 
care  when  they  attempted  to  abort  them- 
selves, and  more  than  8,000  ol  these  self-help 
coses  dies." 


kinds  of  abortions  In  the  United  States." 
More  recent  studies  suggest  that  perhaps 
only  60  women  die  each  year  from  illegal 
abortions.*'  In  general,  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  dramatic  decrease  in  mater- 
nal mortality  from  all  causes  over  the 
past  25  years."' 

Hospitals,  physicians,  and  nursing 
services  are  already  overburdened  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  adequate  health  care. 
Serious  health  problems  will  be  presented 
by  any  attempt  to  meet  a  demand  for 
abortions  on  any  large  scale  basis.=  The 
New  York  experience  with  aborUon-on- 
demand  seems  to  bear  this  out.  There 
have  been  10  known  deaths,  four  of  which 
occurred  in  hospitals. =  As  of  mid-Sep- 
tember some  18.000  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  hospitals.  Previously  a  city 
hospital  spokesman  had  stated: 

We  can  tolerate  three  deaths  per  100,000 
(abortion)  patients.^* 

The  city  of  New  York  has  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  guidelines  prohibiting 
physicians  from  performing  abortions  in 
their  offices.^ 

The  statement  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
on  Therapeutic  Abortion.  May  9.  1968. 
warns  that  even  the  medical  profession 
is  not  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  inher- 
ent In  the  normal  abortion  proceduie.  In 
Great  Britain  the  mortality  rate  for  abor- 
tion patients  in  the  first  year  after  the 
liberal  law  has  passed  was  36  per  100.000 
In  National  Service  Hospitals  as  com- 
pared to  a  maternal  mortahty  rate  of  24 
per  100.000."  Further,  the  Immediate 
complications  from  abortions  done  by 
experienced  gynecologists  on  250  pa- 
tients 'ncluded  hemorrhage — 21  percent 
required  one  or  more  transfusions,  evi- 
dence of  Infections — 40  percent — incom- 
plete removal  of  the  embryo  or  fetus — 15 
percent,  and  perforation — 1.2  percent- 
Rumania  repealed  her  liberal  abortion 


"The  Terrible  Choice:  The  Abortion  Di- 
lemma (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  19S8|, 
40  47. 

•■Denis  Cavanagb.  M  D.,  "Reforming  the 
Abortion  Laws:  A  Doctor  Looks  at  the  Ca.se." 
America  (April  18,  1970).  406.  Dr.  Cavanaghs 
figures  are  based  on  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Minnesota 
Maternal  Mortality  Committee— and  extrapo- 
lations therefrom — for  the  years  1950-1986. 

-'  Statistics  published  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  of  thc  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  in  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  United  States,  Part  11 — Mortality  demon- 
strate that  maternal  deaths  from  all  causes 
fell  from  7.267  In  1942  to  987  in  1967.  (the 
lost  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  cur- 
rently available). 

^Cavanagh,  ope*/.,  p.  411. 

"JVem    VorA:    Times,  Sat..   Oct.    17,    1970. 

^  The  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D,C.,  July 
22.  1970. 

-'  Governor  Rockefeller  has  Indicated  that 
the  law  might  need  some  restrictions.  Dr. 
Allan  Guttmacher  has  recently  suggested 
that  the  New  York  law  should  be  re-wrltten  • 
to  limit  abortions  to  tba  first  13  weeks  of 
pregnancy  rather  than  the  present  limit  of 
24  weeks. 

'^  Medical    Tribune    World     Wide 
Monday,  May  4.  1970. 

^  Courtney,  Louis  D~-"Methods  and  Dan- 
gers of  Termination  of  Pregnancy,"  Proceed- 
ings of  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  VoL 
62.  August.  1969. 
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laws  in  1966,  because  of  the  "great  preju- 
dice to  the  birth  rate  and  the  rate  of 
natural  Increase  as  well  as  the  severe 
consequences  to  the  health  of  the  wom- 
an." *  The  Droegemueller,  Taylor,  and 
Drose  study  on  the  implementation  of 
Colorado's  reformed  abortion  law  cites 
an  uncomfortably  high  rate  of  secondary 
complications." 

Some  claims  regarding  health  care  in 
tiie  instance  of  illegal  abortions  are  es- 
pecially erroneous.  For  instance,  WMAQ- 
TV.  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  out- 
let in  Chicago,  recently  stated  in  an  edi- 
torial of  May  6.  1970,  that  20.000  women 
were  brought  to  Cook  County  Hospital 
in  1969  as  the  result  of  butchered  abor- 
tions. On  May  11.  the  station  admitted  to 
this  factual  error  and  noted  that  accord- 
ing to  hospital  ofiiciats  the  correct  figure 
was  102  women.  Dr.  Vincent  J.  Collins, 
director  of  the  division  of  anesthesiology 
at  Cook  County  Hospital,  presented  the 
rebuttal. 

Again,  the  "statistics"  of  1.200,000  ille- 
gal abortions  a  year  in  the  United  States 
Is  but  a  'guestimate."  There  are  no  re- 
liable statistics  on  the  number  of  illegal 
abortions  performed  in  the  United  States 
each  year.*"  On  the  basis  of  this  weak  e\i- 
dence  estimates  run  from  200,000  to  as 
high  as  1.200,000.  As  the  proponents  of 
the  practice  of  abortion  themselves  claim, 
the  majority  of  Illegal  abortions  are  per- 
formed by  a  qualified  physician  in  his 
private  ofiBce. 

Just  as  with  "unwanted  fetuses."  the 
abortion  advocates  argue  tliat  defective 
fetuses  should  be  destroyed  for  their  own 
sake.  However,  science  cannot  yet  diag- 
nose the  presence  of  physical  defects  in 
the  unborn  to  any  appreciable  extent.'' 
As  in  the  case  of  rubella — now  being 
eliminated  to  a  large  degree  due  to  the 
rubella  vaccine,"'  the  overall  chance  of 
the  child  being  bom  seriously  defective 
is  one  in  14,  and  in  those  cases  the  extent 
of  the  defect  can  vary.^  Here  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  "\mwanted  births,"  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  concern  is  more 
for  the  subjective  fear  and  anguish  that 
the  parents  feel  than  for  the  true  welfare 
of  the  child. 

Despite  the  intended  goal,  liberalized 
abortion  laws  do  not  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  criminal  abortions.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Japan  there  were  256,000  criminal 
abortions  last  year  despite  22  years  of 
liberal  abortion  laws."^  In  East  Germany 
criminal  abortion  Increased  when  the  law 


»  Tletze,  Christopher.  M.D — "Abortion  In 
Europe,"  AMJ  of  Public  Health.  Vol.  57,  No. 
11. 

»"The  First  Year  of  Experience  in  Colo- 
rado with  the  New  Abortion  Law."  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  March 
1.  1960. 

»cr.  Christopher  Tletze,  "Induced  Abor- 
tion as  a  Bfethod  of  PertUity  Control."  In 
Fertility  and  Family  Planning:  A  World 
View,  Behrmsn.  S.  J.,  M.D.  Leslie  Corsa,  Jr.. 
MX),  and  Ronald  Preedman  feds.)  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan   Press,   1969),  311-337. 

'  Joseph  Dancts,  "The  Prenatal  Detection 
of  Hereditary  Effects."  Hospital  Practice, 
June.  1969. 

J- 1970  Facts  and  Figures  About  Birth  De- 
fects. The  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes,  Sept..  1969. 

"^  Apgar  and  Stickle.  "Birth  Defects:  Their 
Significance  a<  a  Public  Health  Problem," 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
204:5;   AprU  30.   196S. 


was  liberalized  to  allow  abortion  for  so* 
cial  and  personal  reasons  in  1948.  Crim- 
inal abortion  decreased  when  the  law 
was  again  restricted  in  1950.*  Experience 
thus  far  in  this  country  shows  no  dimin- 
ution In  criminal  abortion  in  States  with 
liberal  laws,  such  as  California  and  Colo- 
rado." Sweden  has  noted  little  change  in 
the  criminal  abortion  rate  despite  liberal 
laws  for  years." 

THE    PBCSCNT    ABOKTIOM    COKTROVSSST 

In  those  States  where  abortion  is  al- 
lowed for  specified  reasons,  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  has  arisen  over  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  The  vast  majority  of  abor- 
tions are  approved  on  psychiatric 
grounds.*"  Both  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  abortion  agree  that 
such  "psychiatric  indications"  cannot 
justify  such  a  large  number  of  abor- 
tions." Authorities  continue  to  ask 
whether  abortion  Is  the  solution  to  any 
psychological  problems,  even  suicide.*" 
and  whether  abortion  is  not  a  cruel  re- 
sponse to  any  woman  who  is  pregnant." 

The  conclusion  remains  that  most 
abortions  that  are  being  performed  In 
the  United  States  fail  tmder  the  heading 
of  "social  convenience'  rather  than 
medical  need.'' 

Like  the  British  doctors  our  society 
must  come  to  an  informed  decision 
whether  It  intends  abortion-on-demand 


-'  Medical  Tribune  Report.  August.  1970. 
"Probably  l.OOO.OOO  Abortions  Performed  in 
Jiipan  Last  Year." 

■^  Frederlksen,  Harald.  M.D..  and  James  W. 
Bracltett,  "Demographic  Effects  of  Al>ortlon. ' 
Public  Health  Reports,  Vol  S3.  No.  12,  Decem- 
ber. 1968.  pp.  999-1010. 

*  Brody.  Jane  E.,  "Eased  Laws  on  Abortion 
Falling  to  Achieve  Goals."  The  New  York 
Times.  Monday.  June  8. 197J. 

^  Huldt.  Lars — "Outcome  of  Pregnancy 
When  AbCM-Uon  Is  Readllv  Available."  The 
Lancet,  March  2,  1968,  pp.  467-68. 

•'Abortion  Surveillance  Report:  Hospital 
AbortiOTis.  Annual  Summary:  1969.  HEW. 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Epi- 
demiology Program.  Family  Planning  Evalu- 
ation AcUvlty,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30333. 

-'^Cavauogh.  408.  411. 

*"  Ail  studies  on  the  danger  of  suicide  in 
pregnancy  are  in  agreement  that  suicide  is 
unlikely.  e.g.,  A.  Outtmacher,  "The  Infiuenoe 
of  Fertility  Control  t7pon  Psychiatric  Ill- 
ness." American  J.  Psychiat.  1959,  116,  683- 
691.  Rosenberg,  A.  J.,  and  Sliver,  E„  "Suicide. 
Psychiatrists  and  Therapeutic  Atxirtlon." 
California  Med..    1965.   102.  407-411. 

*'  Kane  Jr.,  Francis  J.  and  John  A.  Ewlng, 
"Therapeutic  Abortion — Quo  Vadlmus."  Psy- 
choaomatlcs.  V.  9.  July-Aug.,  1968,  report 
that  though  the  official  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological organizations  support  a  change  In 
the  abortion  law,  the  sclentlllc  evidence  that 
that  Is  presently  avaJlable  "shows  that  psy- 
chiatric patients.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
art.  constitute  the  poorest  group  of  thera- 
peutic abortion"  (202).  The  UberallzaUon  of 
the  abortion  laws  "...  Is  quite  likely  to 
provide  more,  rather  than  fewer,  problMns 
for  the  psychiatrists"  (206).  The  British 
Medical  Journal,  May,  1970,  reported  that 
eight  maternal  deaths  occurred  during  1968- 
69  in  the  cose  of  abortion  (a  higher  rate  than 
that  lor  chUdbirth ) .  Two  of  theje  were 
suicides  following  the  abortion. 

•-Therapeutic  abortions  (to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother),  though  allowed  by  law  in  all 
states.  ar«  no  longer  generally  required. 
Guttmacher.  Allan  P.,  Abortion;  Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorroic:  The  Cases  for  Legal- 
ized Abortion  Now  (Berkeley:  Dtable  Prees, 
1967) ,  p.  9. 


as  acceptable  public  policy.  The  medical 
and  legal  evidence  on  the  unborn  pro- 
vides a  firm  basis  for  discussion  and  de- 
cision. 


MESKTAI.     EVIOBMCC 


ON   BUJOANrrr   or 
ure 


Human  life  Is  a  continuum — 'from  re- 
production to  prenatal  development 
through  infancy  and  childhood,  and  on 
into  the  stages  of  maturation  and 
aging."  "  Some  discuss  whether  this  de- 
veloping continuum  of  human  life  per- 
ceptively originates  at  conception  or  im- 
planation."  but  In  either  view  It  is  agreed 
that  from  its  earliest  moments  human 
life  deserves  to  be  respected."^  The  mod- 


"  "The  program  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will  give 
major  attention  to  the  study  of  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  growth  and  development 
that  characterizes  all  biological  life — from 
reproduction  to  prenatal  development 
through  Infancy  and  childhood  and  Into  the 
stages  of  matviration  and  oglng."  Senate  Re- 
print No.  2174.  Institute  of  ChUd  Health 
and  Human  Development  (Sept.  27.  1962|. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare.  In 
a  recent  report  Issued  by  this  Institute  some 
of  the  country's  most  noted  child  q>eclall5is 
agreed  that  optimal  health  core  for  the  child 
and  mother  should  include  "preconceptlonal. 
prenatal,  delivery,  and  postnatal  services." 
Optima/  Health  Care  for  Mottieri  and  Chil- 
dren: A  National  Priority.  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
National  Institute  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington, 
DC,  1967  (p.  5). 

"  Those  who  understand  conception  as  the 
moment  of  humui  origination  stress  the 
genetic  basis  of  the  continuity.  Ct.  Robert  E, 
Joyce  and  Mary  R.  Joyce,  Let  Us  Be  Born 
(Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1970), 
Ch.  3.  Those  who  give  the  greatest  weight  to 
the  phenomenon  of  implantation  at  the  point 
of  undisputed  human  origination  stress  the 
biologic  characteristics  of  the  continuity.  Cf. 
D.  Cavanagh.  409.  Andre  Hellcgers,  •Peial 
Development,"  Theological  Studies  (Mar. 
1970),  3-9.  provides  a  thorough  description  of 
the  first  several  days  of  life,  but  perceptively 
concludes,  ".  . .  it  Is  not  a  function  of  science 
to  prove,  or  disprove,  where  in  the  process 
human  life  begins,  in  the  sense  that  tho«e 
discussing  the  abortion  issue  so  frequently 
use  the  word  'life'  i.e..  human  dignity,  human 
personhood.  or  human  inviolability.  Such  en- 
titles do  not  pertain  to  the  science  or  art  of 
medicine,  but  are  rather  a  societal  judgment ' 
(B) 

«5  In  Its  recent  Editorial  In  California  Medi- 
cine, Sept.  1970,  the  California  Medical  Asso- 
ciation sets  aside  such  arguments  as  that  the 
fetus  is  only  a  "blob  of  protoplasm."  Every- 
one knows  ".  .  .  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception oDd  Is  continuous  whether  intra-  or 
extro-uterine  until  death.  The  considerable 
semantic  gymnastics  which  ore  required  to 
rationalize  abortion  as  anything  but  usking 
A  human  lite  would  be  ludicrous  If  they  vere 
not  often  put  forth  under  socially  impecca'ile 
auspices."  Oroutliig  that  life  Is  hum.an  from 
oonceptlon.  the  editorial  advocates  abortion 
a*  the  first  step  iu  tbe  development  of  "what 
U  almost  certain  to  be  a  biologically  oriented 
world  society."  The  medical  profession  has  a 
special  responsiblllly  in  formulating  a  new 
ethic.  The  traditional  Western  ethic  of  re- 
spect for  life  should  be  superseded  by  a  new 
value  system  which  Is  based  on  the  scientific 
and  technologic  possibilities  of  our  modern 
world.  "One  mi\y  anticipate  further  develop- 
menta  of  the  roles  (e.g..  abortion  as  a  proto- 
type of  the  new  ethic)  as  tbe  problems  of 
birth  control  and  birth  selection  ore  extended 
inevitably  to  deatb  selection  and  de<aLh 
control  whether  by  the  Individual  or  by 
■oelety  .  . 
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em  sciences  of  embryology,  fetology, 
genetics,  perinatology,  biology  all  estab- 
lish the  essential  humanity  of  the  unborn 
child. 

The  thrust  of  these  developments  is 
ihat  the  doctor  Is  committeed  to  the  care 
of  two  patients.  As  Dr.  Llley  notes: 

In  aEBeutng  feUl  hotitb,  cbe  doctor  now 
waccbes  ch&nge«  tn  mftternai  functions  very 
carefully,  for  be  bAs  learned  that  It  is  ac- 
tually iba  mother  wbo  U  a  passive  carrier. 
whUe  the  fetUK  is  very  largely  m  charge  of 
the  pregnancy. •■ 

Dr.  Andre  Hellegera  comments  on  the 
difficulty  of  appreciating  the  humanity 
of  the  fetus  : 

The  layman  Is  baiBed  by  the  fetus,  since 

he  cannot  see  It.'" 

Because  the  reality  of  developing  fetal 
life  is  not  generally  a  part  of  our  daily 
experience,  we  come  to  r^  in  a  special 
way  on  the  evidence  that  medical  science 
provides. 

From  the  beginning  the  conceptus  Is  a 
complex  rapidly  growing  organism.  By 
the  end  of  the  seventh  week  one  can  dis- 
cern the  features  of  a  well  proportioned 
small-scale  baby.  This  fetus  bears  the 
familiar  external  features  and  all  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  the  adult. 

From  this  point  imtil  adulthood,  the 
changes  In  the  body  will  be  mainly  a 
question  of  growth." 

Because  of  a  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  fetal  development  the  con- 
cept of  quickening  has  been  clearly  iden- 
tified as  a  subjective  perception  of  the 
mother,  based  very  much  aa  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  mother,  the  position  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  size  of  the  child."  Also, 
due  to  improved  medical  care  and  the 
possibility  of  rapid  medical  advances,  the 
concept  of  viability  is  no  longer  immuta- 
ble or  sacred."'  Neither  of  these  events 
can  serve  as  a  norm  in  deteiinlning  the 
humanity  of  the  fetus. 

Because  of  the  ccmtinuity  of  life  before 
and  after  birth,  there  Is  a  new  speciality 
called  perinatology  which  cares  for  Its 
patients  from  conception  to  about  1  year 
after  birth."  As  investigation  proceeds, 
these  sciences  are  acquiring  a  fuller 
awareness  of  the  humanity  of  the  fetus. 
Dr.  Uley  states: 

When  doctora  first  began  Invading  the 
sanctuary  of  the  womb,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  unborn  baby  would  react  to  pain  in 


•"  LUey.  H.  M.  I.  JVodern  Motherhood  i  Ran- 
dom Hou»e.  Bev.  ed.  IMS),  p-  202. 

*■  Hellegen.  p.  3. 

**  Various  text*  document  these  develop- 
menta,  for  example:  Cf. 

Arey.  Leslie  B.:  Developmental  Anatomy, 
6m  Ed  PhUadetphla  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  1954 
Chap.  U  VI. 

Patten.  Bradley  M.:  Human  Embryology, 
3rd  Ed.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co  NT  1968  Chap. 
VII. 

FUnnagan.  G.  L.:  The  Plrat  Nine  Months 
of  Ufe.  Simon  and  Schuster  1963. 

Hooker.  Davenport:  The  Prenatal  Origin 
of  Behavior.  Univ.  of  Kansaa  Press  1063. 

Potter,  Edith  M.D..  Ph.D.:  Pathology  of  the 
Fetus  and  Infant,  Year  Book  Publlahera  Inc. 
Chicago  IMI. 

••  Uley.  37.  38. 

"  D.  Cav&nagh,  410. 

■'  Oalrdner.  Etouglas.  "Petal  Medicine:  Who 
Is  to  Practice  It  -  J.  Obstet.  &  Gjmec.  Brit. 
Commoniceatth  75:1228-24  Dec.  1B68. 


the  same  fashion  as  a  child  would  .  .  .  By 
no  meana  a  "vegetable"  as  be  baa  ao  often 
been  plouired.  the  unborn  knows  perfectly 
well  when  be  hae  been  hurt,  and  be  will  pro- 
test It  Just  as  violently  as  would  a  baby  lying 
in  a  crlb.»' 

Dr,  Liley  describes  the  whole  new  atti- 
tude toward  fetal  development  in  this 
way: 

Because  the  fetus  Is  benignly  protected, 
warmed  and  nourished  within  the  womb.  It 
was  long  thought  that  the  unborn  must  have 
the  nature  of  a  plant,  static  In  habtt  and 
growing  only  In  size.  Recently  through  mod- 
ern techniques  of  dlogno&lng  and  treating 
the  unborn  baby,  we  have  discovered  that 
little  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Quid  that  surrounds  the  human  fetus 
at  3,  4.  S  and  6  months  is  easentlal  to  both 
Its  growth  and  its  grace.  The  unborn's  struc- 
ture at  this  early  stage  is  highly  liquid,  and 
although  hts  organs  hnve  developed,  he  does 
not  have  the  same  relntlve  bodily  proportions 
that  a  newborn  baby  has.  The  bead,  housing 
the  miraculoua  bnun,  is  quite  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  the 
Umba  are  still  relatively  small.  Within  hta 
vrtktery  world,  however  (where  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  htm  In  his  natural  state  by 
closed  circuit  x-ray  television  set),  he  la 
quite  beautiful  and  perfect  in  hla  fashion, 
active  and  graceful.  He  is  neither  an  ac- 
quiescent vegetable  nor  a  witlesa  tadpole  as 
some  have  conceived  blm  to  be  in  the  past, 
but  rather  a  tiny  human  being  as  independ- 
ent as  though  he  were  lying  in  a  crib  with 
a  blanket  wrapped  around  him  instead  of  his 
mother. =^ 

DCVCLOPIfENT    OF  THE    BIGHTfl    OF  THK    tINBOBN 

A  three-Judge  Federal  panel  was  re- 
cently convened  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  State  statute  which  allowed 
the  performance  of  abortions  only  to  save 
the  life  of  the  expectant  mother .°*  The 
court,  noting  that — 

little  or  no  importance  has  been  at- 
tiiched  ...  to  whatever  Interestji  may  be 
possessed  by  the  embryo  or  fetua  the  preg- 
nant woman  carries  (In  the  recent  series  of 
proabortlon  arguments). 

Held  that  the  law  was  valid.  Drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  contraception 
and  abortion  the  court  said  flatly  that: 

We  do  not  find  that  an  equatlcMi  of  the 
generalized  right  of  the  woman  to  determine 
whether  the  shall  bear  chUdren  with  the  as- 
serted right  to  abort  an  embryo  or  letus  U 
compelled  by  either  fact  or  loglc.''^ 


"  LUey.  50. 

"  Ibtd.,  20-27. 

"'  Rosen  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cat  Examiners.  P.  Supp. .  CivU  Ac- 
tion snO-1304.  Aug.  7.  1970. 

^  In  1065  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declared  invalid  a  Connecticut  statute  pro- 
scribing the  u£e  of  contraceptives  as  an  un- 
due interference  with  the  right  of  marital 
privacy.  Criswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  UB. 
479.  (1M5).  Therein  the  Court  said  that  the 
state  could  oot  tamper  with  the  woman's 
fundamental  right  to  choose  whether  or  not 
to  have  children.  It  has  often  been  argued, 
since  then,  that  laws  which  allow  for  an  abor- 
tion only  to  save  life  of  expectant  mother 
suffer  from  the  exact  same  constitutional  In- 
firmity. However,  as  the  district  court  In  the 
Rosen  case  said:  "We  deal  In  this  case  .  .  . 
not  merely  with  whether  a  woman  has  a  gen- 
eralised right  to  choose  whether  to  bear  chil- 
dren, but  instead  with  the  more  complicated 
question  whether  a  pregnant  woman  has  the 
right  to  cause  the  abortion  of  the  embryo  or 
fetus  she  carries  in  her  womb.  We  do  not  find 
that  an  equation  of  the  generalized  right  of 


In  so  acting  this  Federal  court  upheld 
the  legislative  and  decisional  law  which 
lias,  over  the  past  two  centuries,  de- 
veloped to  protect  children  still  in  the 
womb  and  which  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  jurisprudential  ethic," 

The  first  area  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  unborn  child,  as  such,  were  recog- 
nized was  in  the  realm  of  property  law. 
For  nearly  200  years  the  imborn  child 
has  had  the  right  to  Inherit,  the  right  to 
have  an  injunction  and  the  right  to  a 
guardian.''  More  recently,  these  children 
have  been  able  to  recover  for  the  negli- 
gent death  of  their  principal  supporter,'" 
to  bring  suit  to  compel  adequate  pa- 
i-ental  care  and  support  *  and  to  recover 
social  security  insurance  benefits."' 

Recent  developments  In  tort  law 
have  kept  pace  with  the  increased  knowl- 
edge which  the  sciences  have  provided 
regarding  human  life  in  general  and 
fetal  existence  in  particular.  Thus  it  is 
that  a  child  who  is  bom  with  Injuries  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  a  negligent  tort- 
feasor while  in  the  womb  can  recove*  for 
those  Injuries.  And  if  those  injuries  re- 
sult In  his  death  while  still  in  utero  his 
parents  are  allowed  recovery  in  a  wrong- 
ful death  action.* 

Furthermore,  one  State  supreme  court 
has  ruled  that  the  right  of  the  unborn 
child  to  continued  existence  takes  prece- 
dence even  over  the  sacred  constitutional 
liberty  regarding  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion." 


the  woman  to  determine  whether  she  shall 
bear  chUdren  with  the  asserted  right  to  abort 
an  embryo  or  fetus  Is  compeUed  by  fact  or 
logic." 

Thus  the  court  clearly  recognised  that 
there  Is  a  clear  line  to  b«  drawn  between  the 
right  of  the  woman  to  prevent  conception 
and  ony  claimed  right  to  destroy  conceptus. 
This  line  is  especially  obvious  in  light  of  the 
protections  which  the  law  placee  about  the 
unborn  child. 

*■  See,  generally,  Loulsell,  "Abortion,  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  the  Due  Process  of 
Law."  16  U.CXJkX.  REV.  223  (ige9):  Quay. 
"Justifiable  AborUon,"  49  GSO.  LJ.  173 
(1981);  Note.  "The  Unborn  Child:  Consist- 
ency m  the  Law?"  2  SUFFOLK  LAW  REV.  338 
( 1968} .  all  of  which  cite  and  discuss  authori- 
ties on  the  legal  status  of  the  unborn. 

■^  Nooan.  "The  Constitutionality  of  the 
Regulation  of  Abortion,"  31  Baatinffi  LJ.  Sl. 
53-53  (1969):  LoutseU,  supra,  note  1  at  335- 
338;   Note,  Suffolk  Law  Rev.  note  1  at  230. 

""358  Mlc.  558,  100  N.W.  3d  445  (1960). 

'^Kvne  V.  Kyne.  38  Cat.  App.  2d  123,  100 
P.  2d  806  (1940). 

*  Wagner  ex  rel.  Hughes  v.  Gardner,  413 
P  2d  267.  (5th  Clr.  1969) . 

•'See  generally,  Noonan,  supra,  at  53-S6: 
Pro-sser,  The  Law  of  Torts,  354  (3rd  ed.  1964) ; 
Gordon,  "The  Unborn  Plaintiff,"  63  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  S79  (1965).  The  two  opinions  in  Todd  v. 
Sandidge  Construction  Co.,  341  P.  2d  75.  (4th 
Clr.  1964) .  constitute  an  excellent  dlsciisslon 
of  these  points. 

"  Raleigh  FitJcin-Paul  Memorial  Hospital 
V.  Anderson.  AiH. J.  A21.  201  A.  2d  537.  (1904). 
Therein  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  said 
flatly  that:  "We  are  satisfied  that  the  unborn 
child  Is  entitled  to  the  law's  protection  .  .  ." 
Three  years  later  the  sitme  court  upheld  the 
dismissal  of  a  malpractice  action  against  two 
physicians  who  hod  failed  to  advise  an  abor- 
tion for  an  expectant  mother  wbo  had  con- 
tracted German  measles  and  had  subseque-nt- 
ly  given  birth  to  a  defective  child.  Assuming 
arguendo,  that  an  abortion  could  have  been 
legntly  obtained,  the  court  nonetheless  said 
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It  becomes  apparent  that  tbe  law  has 
been  lollowing  what  knowledge  her  sis- 
ter sciences  have  been  able  to  provide 
within  the  past  two  centuries  as  regards 
the  status  of  unborn  children.  As  medi- 
cine, and  especially  fetology,  has  told  us 
more  about  the  child  within  the  womb 
and  his  independent  existence,  the  law 
has  responded  by  incieaslng  Oic  safe- 
guards which  surround  unborn  children 
and  by  recognizing  them  as  entitled  to  a 
full  panoply  of  rights. 

If  the  unborn  can  inherit  both  by  will 
and  by  intestacy,  if  he  can  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  trust,  be  tortiously  injured, 
be  protected  by  criminal  statutes  on  par- 
ental neglect  and  if  his  existence  can  be 
preferred  to  even  a  constitutional  right 
of  his  parents,  it  would  certainly  make 
no  sense  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  undermine  clearly  established 
principles  of  our  legal  system  by  author- 
izing funds  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
single  right  fundamental  to  all  of  the 
others  which  the  law  recognizes— the 
right  to  continued  existence. 

The  authorization  of  funds  for  abor- 
tion as  a  method  of  family  planning 
would  not  only  stand  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  values  which  have  evolved  in 
our  legal  system,  but  it  would  indeed  be 
a  great  step  backward.  In  the  Roman  Re- 
public the  father,  by  virtue  of  his  legal 
power  over  his  family,  was  given  the 
right  to  order  abortions  at  will."  It  would 
certainly  be  a  sad  commentary,  if,  after 
2.000  years,  we  were  unable  to  improve 
upon  an  antiquated  and  barbaric  system 
of  population  control. 

None  of  the  50  States  currently  sanc- 
tion abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning.**  The  criminal  codes  of  most 
States  sanction  abortion  only  in  certain 
strict  and  clearly-circumscribed  cases. 
Even  the  broadest  interpretation  of  these 
laws  would  not  lead  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  in  any  way  allow  for  such 
a  procedure  as  an  accepted  method  of 
family  planning.  For  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  appropriate  funds  for  a 
procedure  which  would  violate  the  crim- 
inal law  of  a  vast  majority  of  American 
jurisdictions  would  be  to  raise  constitu- 
tional questions  of  a  most  serious  nature. 
Such  an  appropriation  would  allow  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  an  action  which 
Is  in  direct  contravention  to  the  Crim- 


tiiat:  "We  are  not  talking  ftix>ut  tiie  breeding 
of  prize  cattle  .  .  .  Althougii  we  sympatlitse 
with  tbe  unfortunate  situation  In  whlcll 
tlieae  parent*  find  themselves,  we  firmly  be- 
lleve  that  the  right  ot  their  child  to  live  Is 
greater  than  and  precludes  tlielr  right  not  to 
endure  emotional  and  financial  Injury." 
Gleilman  v.  Cosgrove,  49  N.J.  22.  227  A  2d  689 
(19671. 

•■  Blondl.  "La  Patrla  Potestaa.  "11  Diritto 
Romano  Crtstaiui  13  1 10541:  Buckland  and 
McNair,  Roman  Law  and  Common  Law  35 
11936). 

"Pour  states— Alaska.  Hawaii.  New  York, 
and  Washington — have  laws  that  permit 
abortion  on  request.  While  some  Individuals 
may  construe  aboruon  on  request  to  Include 
atwrtlon  as  a  method  of  family  planning,  the 
public  discussion  that  preceded  the  liberali- 
zation of  the  law  In  tlie  above-mentioned 
stAtes  centered  on  adequate  health  care  for 
the  mother,  and  the  medical  profession  haa 
commonly  looked  on  alx>rtlon  as  a  procedure 
to  Ix  used  In  a  spedOc  case  to  maintain  Ufe 
or  health. 


inal  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  congressional  prod- 
uct. It  would  also  be  a  serious  and  ques- 
tionable overreach  of  congressional  au- 
thority to  sanction  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  what  would  be — in  effect — the 
commission  of  criminal  acts  in  a  ma- 
jority of  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds), 
I  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

The  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970  could 
greatly  accelerate  the  effort  to  bring  vol- 
untary family  plaiuiing  services  to  the 
estimated  5  million  women  who  want  and 
need  this  help. 

I  specifically  want  to  emphasize  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  pertain  to 
the  training  of  the  needed  manpower  in 
the  family  plarming  field.  One  of  the  cen- 
tral aspects  of  the  impending  crisis  in 
the  entire  health  field  is  the  shortage  of 
trained  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  expanded  health  delivery  system. 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  the  point  was  made 
very  clear  that  paraprofessional  workers 
adequately  trained  in  family  plarming 
can  take  over  many  of  the  routine  func- 
tions ordinarily  performed  by  highly 
skilled  professionals,  thereby  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  more  effectively  on 
strictly  professional  tasks. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  KamUietiky.  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Ob.stctrics  and 
Gynecology  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  director  of  a 
successful,  large-scale  family  planning 
program  in  Newark,  described  how 
trained  paraprofessionals  have  allowed  a 
considerable  expansion  of  family  plan- 
ning services  in  that  community  with  a 
minimal  commitment  of  professional 
manpower.  Moreover,  he  said  that  be- 
cause of  their  awareness  of  community 
conditions,  paraprofessionals  were  of 
critical  importance  in  relating  the  serv- 
ice program  to  the  needs  of  low-income 
people  in  Newark.  Through  their  enthu- 
siasm and  hard  work  they  were  able  to 
significantly  bolster  the  appointment 
roles  of  the  service  program  and  to  en- 
courage the  retention  of  patients  in  the 
system.  Similar  testimony  and  research 
data  in  the  health  field  sustain  this  view 
of  the  advantages  of  training  and  em- 
ploying paraprofessionals  in  family  plan- 
ning service  projects.  To  further  illus- 
trate this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  an  ar- 
ticle from  Time  magazine  on  the  recent 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  which 
recommends  the  use  of  "Paramedics"  as 
a  way  of  relieving  the  medical  manpower 
shortage. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  and  of  which  I  am  a  spon- 
sor. It  is  that  it  falls  to  recognize  fully 
the  Import  of  tbe  manpower  crisis  or  of 
the  contributions  which  paraprofes- 
sionals can  make  toward  its  solution. 


The  sum  authorized  for  training  under 
HJl.  19318  are  far  too  small  to  permit 
the  development  of  a  cadre  of  people 
skilled  in  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  family  planning  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  excellent  re- 
port of  the  Intei-state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce cites  many  reasons  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly several  others. 

First,  nearly  evei-yone  agrees  that 
overpopulation  threatens  the  health  and 
stability  of  nations.  Especially  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  do  we  face  the  grim 
prospect  of  too  many  mouths  and  too 
little  food.  The  Isolated  starvation  of 
1970  could  become  the  mass  famine  of 
1990. 

Portmiately.  the  American  foreign  aid 
program  has  recognized  the  dire  need 
for  family  planning.  But  more  action  is 
necessary-  David  Riesman  and  other  so- 
ciologists have  written  that  population 
often  grows  in  a  "S"  curve,  the  great- 
est increase  coming  during  industriali- 
zation or  other  forms  of  economic  take- 
off. Many  nations  are  experiencing  rapid 
economic  growth,  and  unless  population 
restraints  are  taken,  growth  could  be- 
come suffering.  Indeed,  a  people  desper- 
ate for  food  and  living  space  may  seek 
new  territoiT. 

Second,  we  realize  that  population  is 
directly  related  to  the  environment.  More 
Americans  consume  more  natural  re- 
sources and  discharge  more  pollutants. 
One  of  the  world's  most  productive  eco- 
nomic regions  has  been  the  upper  Middle 
West,  and  now  the  Great  Lakes  are  dy- 
ing. As  population  expands,  clean  waters 
and  pure  air  diminish.  In  my  own  State, 
we  have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
clean  up  Lake  Washington. 

Third,  population  increases  mean  tax 
increases.  Not  only  do  we  have  to  spend 
more  to  clean  up  more,  but  additioual 
human  beings  require  additional  pub- 
lic services. 

The  birth  rate  in  America  was  very 
high  in  the  decade  1850-60.  It  comes  as 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  school  en- 
rt^lments  likewise  skyrocketed  and  so 
did  State  and  local  taxes  to  pay  for  edu- 
cation. Limiting  population  is  essential 
to  limit  taxes. 

Fourth,  we  are  finally  recognizing  that 
overpopulation  has  harmful  emotional, 
physical,  and  psychological  aspects.  Be- 
havioral scientists  now  believe  that 
deiislty  is  a  major  cause  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence Human  beings,  say  the  scientists, 
are  more  prone  to  agressive  conduct 
when  pressed  together.  Is  theie  anyone 
who  has  not  felt  irritable  and  even 
nasty  after  waiting  in  line,  driving  dur- 
ing tlie  rush  hour,  or  trying  to  negotiate 
his  way  through  a  crowded  building? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
received  several  letters  urging  me  to  vole 
against  this  legislation  we  are  debating 
today.  It  appears  that  some  misinforma- 
tion has  been  distributed  concerning 
H.R  19318  and  Uie  Senate  bill.  S.  2108. 
Some  persons  have  been  told  that  the 
bills  authorize  abortion  and  even  limit 
the  number  of  chUdren  a  family  can 
have.  This  Is  not  true.  The  programs 
contained  in  the  measures  are  entirely 
voluntary. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering  is 
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fair,  well-written,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial. It  Is  a  raeaningfiU  response  to  the 
growth  of  our  population,  a  problem  that 
historians  may  someday  view  as  the  most 
serious  of  the  20th  century: 

CinUIfG   THE    DOCTOI    SUORTUS 

It  u&u&Uy  takes  »t  least  eiffht  years  before 
3  IT  S.  college  graduate  can  pricUce  medicine 
an  his  own.  As  a  result,  the  world's  beat 
medical  training  has  a  serious  flaw:  the 
V.S.  has  only  one  physician  for  every  660 
people,  compared  with  the  Sot-let  ratio  of 
one  to  400  Knd  the  Italian  figure  of  one  to 
580  One  out  of  50  Amertcan^  hae  no  access 
to  a  doctor  under  any  circumstances.  To  cure 
the  shortage,  the  nation's  chief  health  officer. 
Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  prescribes  an  immediate 
injection  of  50,000  new  physlcla&a — a  15*^0 
increase  In  those  now  practicing.  Lajst  week 
tlw  Camegle  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
caUoii  produced  a  plan  that  could  fill  this 
presortptlon. 

CmrCATlONAL    OVEUCILX 
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The  c&megle  report  Is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary look  at  the  education  of  American 
physicians  since  the  Comegle  Foundation  e 
Abraham  Flexner  studies  the  problem  in 
1910.  Becau/ie  students  could  then  enter 
medical  school  directly  from  grade  school  or 
high  school.  Plcxner  urged  a  sharp  Increase 
In  scientific  training  and  no  student  contact 
wtth  patients  until  the  final  two  years  of 
study.  The  ultimate  result  has  been  a  kind 
or  educational  overkill.  After  pre-med 
courses  In  college,  medical  students  often 
ape&i]  unnecessary  and  repetuive  hours  In 
ctoMTOOm  work.  Although  the  system  has 
cr«»tcd  an  extremely  high  level  of  academic 
medicine  and  research,  it  needlessly  pro- 
longs medical  training  and  restricts  the  doc- 
tor supply  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
Is  greater  than  ever. 

The  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse.  Con- 
vinced that  the  V3.  will  adopt  some  kind 
of  national  health-insurance  plan,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  views  the  current 
problem  as  "a  mere  ripple  In  comparison 
aith  mounUng  waves  of  problems  to  be 
faced  when  the  financial  barriers  to  health 
care  are  lowered."  To  meet  a  demand  for 
ever  more  doctors,  it  urges  medical  schools 
to  update  the  Flexner  plan  and  to  adopt  a 
program  that  It  says  could  BU  the  physician 
gap  by  laao.  .^mong  Its  recommendations; 
Four-year  medical -school  programs  and 
three-year  residencies  should  each  be  short- 
ened by  one  year.  The  goal;  much  earlier 
clUilcal  practice.  Medical  schools  should  also 
instltuie  a  two-step  degree  system.  After 
completing  boalc  requirements,  students 
could  graduate  with  a  new  degree  called 
bachelor  of  medicine  or  master  of  human 
biology,  which  would  qtuOlfy  them  for  re- 
search and  teaching.  Those  Interested  In 
pracaclng  medicine  would  be  required  to  go 
on  for  an  M.D. 

Medical  schools,  which  now  accept  62% 
of  all  applicants,  or  10.800  a  year,  should  in- 
creaee  their  admlsalons  and  take  at  least 
18,400  students  by  1978  A  substantial  num- 
ber should  be  women,  who  now  constitute 
only  T.c  of  the  n.S.  doctor  force,  and  blacks, 
who  make  up  only  2';i..  Commuiuty  colleges 
should  undertake  programs  for  training  med- 
lC(U  assistants  to  relieve  physicians  of  many 
routine  tasks  (see  bar) . 

Nine  new  medical  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished m  urban  areas  with  populations 
of  3SO.0O0  or  more,  each  forming  the  nucleus 
or  a  university  health-science  center.  The 
goal  Is  a  nationwide  complex  of  IM  health 
centers,  combining  schools  and  hosptuls  and 
located  within  an  hour's  drive  of  96";  of 
tlie  population. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
granu  of  up  to  »4,00O  a  year  for  low-income 
medical  and  dental  students.  It  should  also 
underwrite  75 'i   of  the  coat  or  building  oc 


expanding  healtb-sclence  fscllltles.  The  esti 
mated  federal  blU;  (1  billion  by  1980, 

Several  medical  schools  are  already  moving 
toward  the  Carnegie  Commission's  goals. 
Dartmouth  is  developing  a  three-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  an  MJ3,  degree.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  has  long  encouraged  cUnlcal  ex- 
perience by  assigning  each  first-year  student 
to  follow  one  family's  he«th  problems 
throughout  bis  four  years  of  medical  school. 

08«TACLS»    TO    RXrOtM 

Dr  Carl  Huhe,  director  of  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Division  of  Medical  Ed- 
ucation, notes  that  his  organirauon  Is  on 
record  as  favoring  health  insurance  for  all 
Americans,  and  he  terms  the  Carnegie  re- 
port's emphasis  on  community  needs  "con- 
sistent with  the  A.MA.'s  reeUngs  and  beliefs." 
Tet  the  obstacles  to  retorm  remain  formid- 
able. A  significant  number  of  academic  doc- 
tors are  quietly  opposed  to  any  changes  that 
*i""  <^"ti''=»'  training  at  the  expense  of 
their  pet  research  projects.  Many  medical 
schools  lack  funds  or  faclllUes  to  increase 
their  enrollments. 

Federal  help,  on  which  the  Carnegie  rec- 
ommendations rest,  u  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future.  A  tax-supported 
national  health-Insurance  program  could 
supply  the  Government  with  the  money  nec- 
essary to  train  doctors,  but  the  Administra- 
tion has  shown  no  disposition  to  adopt  such 
a  plan. 

PAatmoics;  New  Doc-toaa'  Hci,pzas 
Compounding  the  doctor  sbortage,  says  the 
Carnegie  Commission,  Is  the  absurd  fact  that 
expensively  trained  physicians  are  perform- 
ng  tasks  that  could  well  be  carried  out  by 
ess  broadly  trained  personnel."  Such  tasks 
Include  taking  the  patient's  history  and  blood 

^r'^'l~^*'°"^  "'"■  •  "^'O'  ""O  not  do, 
the  n.3  has  an  ample  supply  of  people,  in- 
cluding 250.000  retired  nurses,  many  of  whom 
would  gladly  help  doctors  concentrate  on 
more  serious  matters.  Each  year,  the  armed 
forces  discharge  30.000  highly  trained  medi- 
cal coysmen.  including  seasoned  veterans  of 
batuefield  medicine  In  Viet  Nam  But  In 
many  areas,  the  only  civilian  medical  lob 
open  to  such  aklUod  men  is  hospital  orderly 
In  a  fresh  and  growing  trend,  more  than 
40  training  programs  for  doctors'  sasistants 
are  under  way  across  the  country.  The  grad- 
uates, already  numbering  In  the  hundreds 
are  tagged  with  clumsy  names— paramedic' 
c  inlcal  associate,  health  pracUtloner.  They 
all  relieve  doctors  of  time-consuming  Jobs 
like  preliminary  dlagnosUc  testa.  The  physi- 
cian then  reviews  the  findings  and  decidea 
treatnient  for  a  dozen  patlenu  In  the  same 
time  he  might  otherwise  spend  personally 
diagnosing  a  single  patient. 

Started  by  Duke  University  In  19«5  para- 
medic studies  are  wide-ranging— from  com- 
munity health  to  bacteriology  and  psycho- 
somatic medicine,  plus  techniques  such  as 
regulating  intravenous  Infusions  and  oper- 
ating respirators.  As  a  recent  Duke  graduate 
put  K;  "Ifs  not  all  flashing  scalpels  and 
white  coats,  but  you  can  pack  a  lot  of  medi- 
cine Into  two  years"  Duke  Is  training  40  fu- 
ture physician  asautants  a  year,  most  of  them 
ex-medical  corpsmen.  A  doeen  Duke  grad- 
uates have  already  helped  to  set  up  similar 
programs  at  other  medical  schools.  For  every 
graduate,  there  are  five  or  six  lob  offers- 
most  paying  JIO.OOO  a  year  or  more. 

To  ease  the  criucal  shortage  of  pediatri- 
cians, the  University  of  Colorado  trains  pub- 
lic health  nurses  (who  already  hold  a  mas- 
ter's degree)  In  subjects  like  anatomy,  phar- 
macology, child  p.ychologly,  orthopedics  and 
mental  retardation.  Colorado's  first  85  pedl- 
a-rlo  nurse  pracUtloners  are  now  carrying 
medical  attention  to  children  of  poor  fam- 
lliea  who  rarely  consult  a  doctor. 

Colorado's  practitioners  have  worked  out 
so  well  that  the  uiuveislty  has  also  started 
a  child  health  aaaoclats  program  for  can- 
didates  with  only  two  years  of  coUegs  They 


get  two  years'  training  In  anatomy,  genetics 
nutrition  and  other  basics,  then  spend  a 
third  year  Interning  at  health  centers  and  In 
doctore'  offices.  Now  Colorado  Is  recruiting  in- 
tensively among  minority  and  disadvantaged 
high  school  students. 

In  a  vastly  different  approach,  the  OOice 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  funded  train- 
ing for  family  health  workers,  who  need  only 
the  equivalent  of  a  fifth-grade  education 
Many  are  recruited  from  welfare  rolls  At 
Watts  Health  Center  In  Los  Angeles  and  at 
The  Bronx  3  Montefiore  Hospital,  for  instance 
the  workers  learn  to  Incorporate  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  public  health  nurse,  the 
lawyer,  social  worker,  physician  and  health 
educator.  They  make  house  calls  and  are 
trained  to  help  people  negotiate  with  welfare 
and  other  agencies  to  get  the  help  they  need 

Despite  Initial  fears  that  paramedics  might 
inake  errora  of  medical  Judgment,  experience 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  One  study 
of  180  patlenu  examined  first  by  a  paramedic 
and  then  by  a  physician  found  the  examiners 
disagreeing  on  only  two  cases.  Supporters  also 
point  out  that  most  paramedic  work  u  dou- 
ble-checked by  doctors.  This  fall  California 
enacted  legislation  permitting  physicians' 
asslsunts  to  work,  provided  they  are  under 
a  doctor's  supervision.  Many  other  states 
are  likely  to  follow  suit. 

Mr,  STAOGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  M  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr,  Ktros)  b 
member  of  the  subcommittee, 

Mr,  KYR06.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  I 
had  the  honor  of  presenting,  to  the 
Democratic  Policy  CouncU's  Committee 
on  NaUonal  Priorities,  a  paper  on  the 
status  of  our  national  health  system.  In 
the  course  of  my  preparation  for  that 
presentation  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  In  mis 
Nation.  Let  me  quote  to  you  from  that 
presentation: 

The  decrease  In  our  Infant  mortality  rale 
has  leveled  off.  In  1989.  15  other  nations  had 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  than  did  the 
United  States.  Compared  with  these  other 
nations,  there  Is  a  notably  high  level  of 
seriously  underweight  babies  horn  In  this 
country,  as  a  result  of  premature  birth  and 
other  leas  discernible  factora.  This  has  sug- 
gested to  many  that  the  medical  care  af- 
forded to  prospecUve  mothers  m  this  coun- 
try is  inadequate  Given  the  higher  rate  of 
poverty  among  non-white  families  In  the 
United  Slates,  it  Is  significant  that  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  among  non-whites  la  three 
tunes  that  of  whites,  with  a  maternal  mor- 
tality rate  four  times  greater.  Worse,  this 
maternal  mortality  rate  gap  Is  Increasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  shameful  that  a  na- 
tion tilth  our  wealth,  with  our  luxurious 
standard  of  living  should  tolerate  this 
death  rate  among  mothers  and  their 
babies.  I  believe  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  today 
will  do  much  to  Improve  this  situation. 
The  Family  Planning  Services  and  Popu- 
lation Research  Act  trtll  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  health  of 
American  mothers  and  children.  This  bUl 
will  make  family  planning  services  avail- 
able to  low-income  women  who  presently 
want  and  need  but  cannot  aOTord  them 
and  will  Increase  the  Federal  role  in 
population  re.search.  VSrhen  it  first  came 
before  the  health  subcommittee  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  important  health  bene- 
fits of  family  planning.  However,  our 
committee  held  3  full  days  of  hearings  on 
this  legislation  and  one  expert  after  an- 
other testified  to  this  fact. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
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Connell.  a  physician  who  has  practiced 
In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  and  now  lives 
in  New  York  City,  told  the  committee; 
The  many  health  Ijenefits  of  family  plan- 
ning services  have  tjeen  weU-known  to  those 
of  us  In  the  field  for  some  time  but  Ignored 
by  many  public  health  agencies  until  very 
recently.  Ws  know  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  infant  mortality  and  other  - 
adverse  outcomes  of  pregnancy  on  one  hand, 
and  high  parity  and  short  Intervals  between 
births  on  the  other.  The  incidence  of  infant 
mortality,  prematurity,  mental  retardation, 
congenital  malformations  and  brain  damage 
rises  alarmingly  among  fourth  and  subse- 
quent births  They  are  also  far  more  frequent 
in  births  to  older  women  and  among  first 
births  to  girls  In  their  teens.  The  mcidence 
of  infant  mortality  Increases  considerably 
when  births  occur  at  too  short  Intervals  and 
all  of  these  relationships  are  compounded 
and  worsened  when  too  many  pregnancies 
occur  too  rapidly  to  Impoverished  women 
whose  health  has  already  suffered  from  poor 
living  conditions,  malnutrition,  and  inade- 
quate medical  care. 

Later.  Dr.  Joseph  Beasley,  director  of 
a  large  family  planning  project  In  New 
Orleans,  gave  the  committee  some  star- 
tling data  on  the  factors  affecting  infant 
deaths,  stillbirths,  and  maternal  deaths 
in  that  city.  Dr.  Beasley  stated  tliat  in  a 
1964  study  he  foimd  that  an  estimated 
half  of  the  women  in  the  lower  socioeco- 
nomic group  who  liad  experienced  a  still- 
birth or  infant  death  had  a  recognizable 
health  problem  before  they  became  preg- 
nant. He  estimated  that  26  percent  of  the 
women  15-44  years  of  age  within  the 
lower  socioeconomic  group  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  contribute  56  percent  of  the 
live  births,  72  percent  of  the  stillbirths. 
80  percent  of  the  maternal  deaths,  and 
68  percent  of  the  infant  deaths. 

Later  Dr.  Beasley's  group  conducted  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  and  morbidity.  They 
found  that  the  shorter  the  period  between 
births  the  higher  the  chance  of  prema- 
turity. Prematurity  is  probably  one  of  the 
major  factors  contributing  to  infant 
deaths  and  associated  with  mental  re- 
tardation. Dr.  Beasley's  group  also  found 
that  infant  mortality  rose  when  mothers 
were  under  20  or  over  35  years  of  age,  and 
when  the  child  Is  the  sixth  or  seventh 
bom  to  the  woman. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
will  serve  as  a  tool  to  better  health  for 
infants  and  mothers  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  will  help  to  provide  family 
planning  services  to  the  low-Income 
women  who  want  and  need  them  but 
presently  do  not  have  access  to  them.  It 
is  estimated  that  tliere  are  5  million 
women  who  fall  into  this  category.  The 
middle-class  woman  who  wants  to  prac- 
tice birth  control  consults  her  private 
physician  but  the  low-income  woman  has 
no  private  physician.  Her  medical  care 
is  usually  provided  by  a  hospital  or 
health  clinic.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968  only 
one-flfth  of  the  major  public  hospitals 
and  only  one-third  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic health  departments  offered  those 
services. 

The  services  are  eagerly  accepted  when 
they  are  available.  When  Dr.  Beasley  and 
his  colleagues  Instituted  a  voluntary 
family  planning  program  In  rural  Louisi- 
ana, 75  percent  of  low-income  women  in 


their  reproductlTe  years,  who  were  not 
seeking  a  pregnancy  at  that  time,  en- 
rolled in  the  proeiam.  Three  years  later 
74  percent  of  those  women  were  still  in- 
volved. Family  planning  clinics  operated 
trader  CEO  and  HEW  grants  have  t>een 
under  constant  strain  to  care  for  all  the 
women  seeidng  services. 

No  one  was  pushing  or  coercing  those 
women.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  space 
their  children.  Dr.  Beasley  was  helping 
them  to  do  so  and  at  the  same  time  was 
increasing  the  chance  that  both  mother 
and  child  would  »»  healthier  as  a  result. 

Second,  this  bUl  will  help  all  Ameri- 
cans by  increasing  reseaixh  in  the  re- 
productive process  and  in  contraceptive 
development.  Research  in  the  reproduc- 
tive process  is  especially  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  will  help  those  men 
and  women  who  want  to  have  children 
but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  will 
aid  those  Americans  who  want  to  con- 
trol their  fertility  by  the  practice  of 
rhythm.  Let  me  quote  from  Uie  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Andre  E.  Heliegers.  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  George- 
town University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
a  member  of  Pope  Paul's  Commission  of 
Population  and  Birth  Control,  which  he 
^ubmitted  to  the  committee: 

What  I  have  tried  to  stress  Is  that  whether 
you  are  interested  In  contracepUon  or  con- 
ception, m  "artificial  contraception"  or 
"rhythm."  In  genetic  counseling  or  mental 
retardation  of  cerebral  palsy — to  make  any 
Inroads  Into  any  of  these  problem-s  you  had 
better  understand  the  very  basics  of  ovarian 
physiology,  of  tuban  or  sperm  physiology,  of 
fertilization  and  implantation.  In  brief,  of 
all  those  aspects  of  human  reproduction 
which  we  understand  ao  little  about  and 
which  these  bills  pertain  to. 

Let  roe  point  out,  too.  that  studies  in- 
dicate that  about  90  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican couples  have  used  or  expect  to  use 
some  form  of  contraception  during  their 
married  lives.  IX  that  large  a  portion  of 
American  couples  are  going  to  use  con- 
traceptives it  seems  important  that  we 
help  them  have  available  the  safest  and 
most  effective  methods  possible.  At  the 
present  time  the  most  effective  method 
is  the  oral  contraceptive.  Eight  million 
American  women  take  the  "pill"  every 
day.  Millions  of  other  women,  however, 
are  not  able  to  take  this  drug  for  medical 
social,  or  religious  reasons.  Other  con- 
traceptives have  either  similar  draw- 
backs or  are  considerably  less  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government 
has  a  clear  and  important  resiponsibility 
to  supiport  research  to  develop  contra- 
ceptives that  will  be  safe,  effective  and 
acceptable  to  all  population  groups.  And 
In  regard  to  acceptability,  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  from  Pope  Paul  VTs  Ency- 
clical in  Human  Life : 

We  wish  now  to  express  our  encourage- 
ment to  men  of  science  who  can  considerably 
advance  the  welfare  of  marriage  and  the 
family,  along  with  peace  of  conscience,  if  by 
pooling  their  efforts  they  labor  to  explain 
more  thoroughly  the  various  conditions  fa- 
voring a  proper  regulation  of  blrttis. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that,  according 
to  the  wish  already  expressed  by  Pope  Plus 
XU,  medical  science  succeed  In  providing  a 
sufficiently  secure  basis  for  a  regulation  of 
birth,  founded  on  the  otjeervance  of  natural 
rhythms. 


Population  research  that  will  enhance 
the  reliability  of  the  rhythm  method 
would  be  of  great  value  to  Catholic 
couples.  Research  into  other  methods  will 
benefit  other  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  la  clear  that 
this  legislation  answers,  at  least  In  part, 
a  very  real  health  need  of  the  American 
people  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarmani 
the  Chairman  of  the  suticommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  health  and 
education  message,  stated: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  Is  essential  that  all  families 
hare  access  to  information  and  services  that 
will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children  within  the  dictates 
or  Individual  conscience. 

Last  July,  President  Nixon  concurred 
and  urged  that  we  "establish  as  a  na- 
tional goal  the  provision  of  adequate 
family  planning  services  within  the  next 
6  years  to  all  those  who  want  them  but 
cannot  afford  them." 

Both  PresidenLs.  along  with  President 
Kennedy,  have  also  sti-essed  the  need  for 
a  greatly  enlarged  research  program 
more  commensurate  with  the  urgency  of 
the  world's  population  problems. 

The  legislati(m  before  us  recognizes  a 
basic  human  right,  the  right  to  freely  de- 
termine the  size  of  one's  family,  the  tim- 
ing of  one's  children.  It  embodies  the 
goals  enunciated  by  Presidents  Kennedy. 
Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

We  know  that  medically  indigent  per- 
sons who  are  u.sually  dependent  on  public 
or  voluntary  agences  for  health  care  have 
heretofore  had  very  limited  access  to 
family  planning  services.  OfBiaal  inven- 
tories of  available  services  have  shown 
that,  in  1968.  only  1.200  cotmties  of  over 
3,000,  provided  any  kind  of  family  plan- 
ning services.  Furthermore,  in  over  80 
percent  of  the  1.200  counties  which  did 
provide  services,  less  than  100  patients 
per  year  were  served.  Ninety  percent  of 
approximately  4.000  nonprofit  general 
care  hospitals  In  the  United  States  in 
which  most  low-income  mothers  deliver 
their  babies  had  no  family  planning  lierv- 
ices  at  all.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  some 
progress,  only  1  in  5  of  the  medically 
Indigent  women  in  need  of  services  re- 
ceived them. 

Still,  the  deleterious  effoits  of  exces- 
sive childbearing  are  well-known.  High 
fertility  results  in  increased  matemal 
and  infa.nt  mortality  and  in  high  rates 
of  prematurity.  Prematurity,  in  turn,  is 
the  leading  cause  of  mental  retardation, 
brain  damage,  and  other  birth  defects 
HBW  studies  have  indicated  that  family 
planning  services  are.  by  far.  the  most 
cost  effective  approach  to  the  reduction 
of  these  health  problems.  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  sphere,  the  benefits  are 
also  clearly  demonstrable.  About  one- 
half  of  all  poor  clilldren  in  the  United 
States  are  in  families  with  five  or  more 
siblings.  Obviously,  a  marginal  income 
barely  sufBcient  to  support  a  fanUly  of 
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four  or  Ave  cannot  be  stretched  to  feed, 
clotlie.  and  maintain  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  children.  Too  often,  the  family  as 
it*  size  increases,  must  depend  on  public 
a-ssistance  for  its  subsistence.  Additional 
children,  unplanned  and  unwanted  cre- 
ate an  Intolerable  burden  not  only  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  family  but  on 
their  emotional  resources  as  well.  Chil- 
dren bom  in  these  circumstances  have, 
from  the  beginning,  a  poor  chance  in  life 
indeed. 

H.R.  19318  will  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  services  available  to  low-in- 
come families  and  will  enable  them  to 
limit  and  space  their  children  according 
to  their  individual  wishes  and  needs.  Our 
committee  heard  impressive  evidence 
that,  when  services  are  offered  with  dig- 
nity and  compassion,  they  are  eagerly 
used  by  the  patienu  and  valued  by  the 
entire  community. 

H.R.  19318  also  win  provide  addition- 
al support  for  research  in  the  various 
scientific  fields  which  have  a  bearing  on 
population  research.  Biomedical  re- 
search In  the  whole  area  of  reproduction 
Is  still  in  its  infancy.  Basic  inquiry  Is 
needed  which  will  illuminate  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  both  fertility  and 
infertility.  Contraceptive  research,  that 
is  the  assessment  and  development  of 
contraceptive  methods.  Is  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  health  and  safety  of 
American  women  of  the  ctilldbearing 
ages  and  to  countless  millions  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Sociological  and  de- 
mographic research  in  the  area  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  distribution  has  been 
sorely  neglected  up  to  now  but  we  are 
fast  tiecoming  aware  of  its  immense  im- 
plication for  our  future  as  a  Nation  and 
for  that  of  the  world. 

The  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970  will  en- 
able us  to  malce  a  realistic  attack  on 
these  key  problems.  It  is  worthy  of  our 
endorsement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Rogsrsi 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19318.  a  biU  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
family  planning  senrtces.  research,  and 
information  distribution  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  memlKr  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
it  IS  my  opinion  after  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  family  planning  services  in 
this  Nation  are  for  the  most  part  either : 
First,  nonexistent:  second,  in  a  state  of 
disorganization:  or  third,  often  not 
reaching  the  people  who  need  them  most. 
The  Subcommittee  reported  out  a  bill 
which  will  go  far  to  consolidate  programs 
in  areas  where  duplication  exists  and 
to  establish  new  programs  where  they 
are  drastically  needed. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  program  embodied  in  this 
legislation  Is  offered  to  persons  on  a 
strictly  volunUry  basis,  and  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  bill  shall  be  used  In  pro- 
grams where  abortion  is  a  method  of 
family  planning. 


It  is  time  for  us  to  coordinate  our  scat- 
tered family  planning  information  and 
research  and  services  programs  so  that 
those  individuals  with  high-fertility  rates 
or  who  have  excessive  and  imwanted 
childblrths  can  go  somewhere  for  infor- 
mation and  service.  Usually  it  is  the  poor 
who  do  not  have  access  to  family  plan- 
ning services  and  who  have  excessive 
childblrths  which  they  cannot  afford. 

However,  the  problems  of  excessive 
childbearlng  in  this  coimtry  are  not 
limited  to  low-income  families.  This  is 
Illustrated  by  the  recent  study  wliich  in- 
dicates that  32  percent  of  all  American 
married  couples  who  want  no  more  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  have  one  or  more  un- 
wanted pregnancies  before  they  complete 
their  fertile  years.  And  among  those  who 
want  more  children,  62  percent  will  fail 
to  time  their  children  according  to  their 
wishes  or  plans. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  embodies  a 
program  which  can  give  information  and 
services  for  those  who  desire  it  to  assist 
them  in  their  family  planning,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  esUblish  a  timely 
and  appropriate  family  environment  for 
their  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to  give 
their  support  to  H  R.  19318. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
proud  to  ri.-e  in  support  of  HJR.  19318, 
a  bill  which  has  achieved  a  tremendous 
nonpartisan  consensus  in  recognition  of 
the  desirability  and  need  for  voluntary 
family  planning  services  and  population 
research  in  the  United  States.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  1  am  especially 
gratified  at  the  praspect  of  providing.  In 
the  near  future,  family  planning  services 
to  over  5  million  medically  Indigent 
women  ji  th3  United  States  who  want 
and  need  them. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  broad  support  for  this  legislation.  In 
addition  to  the  96  cosponsors  of  several 
family  planning  services  and  population 
research  measures  in  the  House,  similar 
legislation  had  31  cosponsors  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  on  July  14  it  was  approved 
imaiUmously.  These  cosponsors  represent 
bjth  parties,  all  religious  beliefs,  and  all 
sections  of  the  country,  H.R.  19318  is 
truly  an  example  of  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion. Broad  support  for  this  bill  has  been 
in  evidence  not  only  in  the  Congress,  but 
also  in  the  executive  branch.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliott 
L.  Richardson  has  recently  identified  this 
legislation  as  one  of  several  pieces  of 
priority  legislation  for  his  Department. 
Stixing  support  for  this  legislation  can 
be  found  not  only  within  the  Federal 
Government,  but  also  among  many 
prominent  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. More  than  35  witnesses  sub- 
mitted testimony  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  with  al- 
most all  of  them  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. This  support  came  from  such  di- 
verse organizations  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  Day  Care  and  Child  De- 
velopment Council  of  America.  Inc. :  such 
prominent  individuals  as  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Gardner,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
ni.  and  Gen,  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.:  and 
Mayor  Moon  Landrleu  of  New  Orleans; 
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the  State  of  Michigan's  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  New  York  City's 
Human  Resources  Administration,  and 
Health  Services  Administration. 

As  a  further  example  of  this  broad 
private  sector  support.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention excerpts  from  the  statements  of 
representatives  of  various  religious 
groups  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Rtcono. 
The  tremendous  public  and  piivate 
support  for  tills  legislation  is  clearly  in- 
dicative of  "an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come."  Therefore,  let  us  not  waste  any 
more  precious  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  urging 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  hu- 
mane and  progressive  legislation  which  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  nonpartisan  poli- 
tics. For  if  ttiis  legislation  Is  enacted  the 
real  winner  will  be  all  Americans  and 
this  Is  as  it  should  be  In  a  democratic 
society. 

The  material  follows : 
Statemint  or  Geobcc  Crawposd.  Represent- 
ing THE  Department  or  Population  Prob- 
LRHS.    Board   op   Christian    Social   Con- 
cerns. THE  UNriEo  Methodist  Church 
Tixe  t7nlt«d  MetlicKilst  Church  is  tiecomlng 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  awnome  dimen- 
sions of  the  worldwide  population  crisis  fac- 
ing manlilnd.  In  AprU  of  this  year,  the  Gen- 
eral   Conference    of    the   United    Methodist 
Church,  which  U  the  legislative  body  of  our 
eleven-mlilton-inember  church,  passed  a  res- 
olution  on   the   population   crisis,   the  full 
text  of  which  I  am  aubmitting  for  the  com- 
mittee records.   This   resotuUon   calls   upon 
the   chxuch    to   recognise  rapid   popiuatlon 
growth   as  a  matter  of  great  religious  and 
moral  concern. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  representing  over  42 
million  Protestant  Americans,  also  passed  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  at  Its  General  As- 
sembly In  December  1969.  This  called  upon 
"the  churches.  Individuals  and  governments 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
posed  to  humanity  by  further  population  ex- 
pansion" and  went  on  to  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  esUbllsb  a  major 
agency  on  population  with  sumclent  author- 
ity and  money  to  lead  the  effort  to  halt  pop- 
ulation growth  .  .  . 

So  we  call  upon  the  House  to  potti  the 
population  and  family  planning  act  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  first  step  In  mak- 
ing that  "maximum  and  sustained  effort." 

Statement  op  Roonet  Bhaw,  Representing 

THE  DEPARTUBNT  OP  POPULATION  PBOBI.EMS. 

Board  op  Christian  Social  Concerns,  the 

United  Methodist  Church 

1  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  morality  of  the  measure  as  it  Is  viewed 
by  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  Christian 
denominations. 

Our  church  believes  strongly  that  family 
planning  is  In  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Cod. 

In  our  nation,  family  planning  assistance 
and  services  are  almost  universally  available 
to  the  middle  class.  If  they  desire  them.  Even 
so,  there  are  thousands  of  unwanted  births 
to  middle-class  women  each  year  tiecau.se  of 
contraceptive  failure.  Provision  in  this  act  for 
greatly  expanded  work  on  safer,  more  effec- 
tive contraceptives  will  therefore  be  of  serv- 
ice to  women  of  all  classes— and  even  in  all 
lands. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  stress,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  the  family  planning  guid- 
ance and  services  which  will  be  provided 
under  this  act  to  low-income  women  in  rural 
areas  and  city  slums.  Provlalon  of  tbese  serv- 
ices will  remove  what  has  been  a  very  real 
and  Immoral  dlscrlmlDatlon  against  women 
in  poverty. 
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I  would  lUte  to  comment  on  a  charge  some- 
limes  made  that  govemmenLai  programs  ot 
family  planning  are  wrong  becauBe  they  are 
simply  a  cheap  and  easy  exci»e  for  lociety 
to  avoid  taking  more  difficult  and  expensive 
measures  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty.  As 
Christiana  and  churchmen,  we  believe  deeply 
that  family  plftnnlng  programs  must  never  be 
allowed  to  substitute  for  other  programs  to 
meet  the  need£  of  the  poor. 

However,  the  answer  to  this  charge  Is  not 
continued  failure  to  make  family  planning 
nBslstanc«  available  to  the  poor.  The  answer 
Is  to  ensure  that  such  aid  Is  offered  in  the 
context  of  genuine  concern  for  the  mother 
and  the  family  and  of  adequate  provision  for 
their  total  welfare. 

We  believe  that  programs  such  as  those 
authorized  in  this  family  planning  and  pop- 
ulation act  can  help  to  assure  that  children 
will  bo  wanted  and  loved,  that  mothers  will 
be  able  to  care  for  the  children  they  have, 
and  that  the  family  will  not  be  overbur- 
dened beyond  its  capacity.  These  accom- 
plishments can  surely  be  seen  as  obedient 
to  the  Injunction  to  love  others  even  a« 
oiirselves — as  true  atBrmatlons  of  the  will 
of  the  Lord  of  Life. 

Statement  of  Mscb.  Aij>bons8  S.  Popbk, 
MiLWAUKca.  Wis. 

It  would  be  an  and*'rstaiement  to  declare 
that  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address 
this  august  body.  I  have  been  present  at 
the  hcannga  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week  to  hear  only  proponents  of  H.R.  15159 
(S.  2108).  without  any  voice  large  enough 
raised  Ln  protest  to  the  passage  of  this  hoc- 
rendous  bill.  One  solitary  voice,  that  of  a 
Wisconsin  woman,  was  heard  In  opposition  to 
the  massive  presentation  made  by  witnesses 
In  support  of  H.R.  15159  (S.  2108) .  I  declared 
publicly  on  Tuesday  that  I  would  return  to 
make  this  presentation  and  bring  a  bit  of 
fr«h  air  Into  the  suffocating  stench  of  death. 
permeating  this  chamber,  by  upholding  the 
basic  religious  and  moral  principles  upon 
which  this  country's  Constitution  and  BIU 
of  Bights  are  based. 

Once  the  hill  under  consideration  changes 
Its  Btatus  from  a  proposed  bill  into  a  Federal 
law,  the  U.S.  Government  will  Inevitably 
ptay  God.  The  horrendous  Hltlerlan  experi- 
ment, to  propagate  his  super-race,  will  b« 
repeated — life  will  become  the  cheapest  com- 
modity because  Federal  legal  pressure  will 
replace  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  reverence  for 
human  Ufe  and  lu  uausmlsslon  as  well  as 
lt«  continuance.  Before  long  "life  control" 
and  "death  control"  within  each  State  of 
tha  Union  will  fall  before  the  monstrous 
sovereign  dictatorship  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  spite  xA  the  repeated  assurance 
In  the  proposed  bill  that  the  entire  program 
of  elimination  of  life  will  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  Is  the  key  which  will  unlock  a 
Pandora's  box.  There  are  over  40  legal  pro- 
poealB  before  the  9l9t  Congress  of  these 
United  States,  similar  to  the  present  hill. 
Each  sophlsticaily  tampeni  with  the  possible. 
even  probable,  conception  of  human  life  and 
the  elimination  of  human  Ufe  after  It  has 
begun.  Etoes  the  present  tiUl  propose  "only  a 
little  bit  of  birth  control?"  In  the  mystique 
of  lU  wording  It  proposes  "a  little  bit  of 
abortion"  as  well.  It  can  be  scientifically 
proven  that  "the  plU"  and  the  Intrauterine 
devices,  planned  for  widespread  distribution 
in  this  bill,  are  not  merely  contraceptive  but 
aborUfaclent.  Who  shall  get  the  counseling, 
"the  pill,"  the  lUD?  The  bill  states  that 
all  women,  without  distinction,  whether 
they  be  married  or  unmarried  without  any 
determlnatloa  of  age  will  be  provided  their 
avallablUtr.  .  .  . 


STATEKKNT    of    D«.    JaMXS    M.    DtTNN.    EXECU- 
TIVX     SrcaXTART     OF     THE     CuaiSTlAir     LlFK 

CoKMissxoN,    Baptist    Gcnixai.    Cohvxm- 
TioK  of  Tuua 

While  It  Is  clear  that  no  <me  can  speak  for 
all  Baptists  in  any  area  <x  on  any  Issue. 
I  do  have  clear  directions  to  urge  acceptance 
of  the  bin  you  consider. 

On  November  fl.  1969,  Baptists  in  their 
annual  convention  unanimously  accepted 
a  statement  "calling  on  all  Texas  Baptists  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  passage  of  United 
States  Senate  Bill  2108." 

This  action  was  taken  after  years  of  mount- 
ing concern  for  the  problems  ot  the  popula- 
tion explosion  and  related  human  mlserlea. 
We  call  upon  Baptists  who  respect  the 
dignity  of  man  and  acknowledge  bis  freedom 
of  choice  candidly  to  endorse  the  right  and 
reaponslbinty  of  lamUy  planning.  PuU  family 
life  education  must  be  available  to  all  cltl- 
aens.  particularly  to  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated. An  affirmative  public  policy  regarding 
birth  control  Information  is  required  In  order 
that  the  right  of  free  choice  in  the  private 
life  of  husband  and  wife  may  have  a  basis 
In  fact  rather  than  being  an  empty  sloean. 
We  see  any  system,  religious  or  political,  that 
supports  a  mandatory,  state  Imposed  igno- 
rance of  modem  medical  advances  as  dicta- 
torial and  Inhumane. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  progranis  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  government 
and  private  agencies  that  offer  health  and 
hope  to  mothers  otherwise  trapped  In  a  cycle 
of  annual  pregnancies.  We  see  that  planned 
parenthood,  practiced  In  Christian  con- 
ecjence.  may  fulfill  rather  than  violate  the 
will  of  God. 

In  Corptis  Chrlstl,  Texas,  the  first  city 
to  receive  family  planning  funds  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  birth  con- 
trol clinics  hare  been  cited  as  %  major  fac- 
tor In  the  41^  decline  m  the  number  of 
patients  treated  after  Illegal  aborUons. 

The  dignity  of  millions  of  human  beings 
demands  that  we  not  exhibit  a  careleas  dis- 
regard for  their  being  brought  Into  the 
world  without  the  slightest  possibility  of 
being  fed  and  educated  decently  .  .  . 

We  do  believe  that  each  married  couple 
who  desires  information  concerning  planned 
parenthood  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  it. 
We  support  government  action  which  would 
make  this  right  a  reality. 

STATEMENT   OF   RST.   JaM£S    T.    MCHUGH,    Dl- 

azxn'OR  Family  Lute  Diyisiok,  U.S.  Cath- 
olic CONrESEIVCE 

I  would  like  to  Just  emphasize  that  ihe 
basic  principle  underlying  my  statement  la 
that  decisions  regarding  family  size  and  the 
frequency  of  births  must  be  left  to  the 
spouses  and  their  decision  ahould  be  reached 
without  Interference  from  the  State  or  any 
other  agency.  Such  a  decision  must  be  free 
ol  any  type  of  outside  coercion. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  la  long  overdue  In  establishing  a  fam- 
ily policy  for  the  Nation.' Such  a  family 
policy  must  be  comprehensive,  positive,  sup- 
portive of  family  Ufe.  It  should  Include  in- 
come and  work  programs  such  as  those 
contained  In  the  family  assistance  plan;  a 
unified  health-care  program:  an  education 
program  that  would  include  early  childhood 
education,  better  vocational  education,  and 
adult  education  programs  in  addition  to  our 
present  institution  of  learning.  It  would  also 
include  specific  welfare  assistance  for  those 
families  and  Individuals  with  special  needs. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  family  policy,  fam- 
ily planning,  and  birth  control  programs  are 
a  limited  and  negative  approach  to  family 
life,  very  often  based  on  pragmatic  decisions 
that  overlook  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
and  that  are  quesUooabla  u  to  intent  and 


expected  results.  The  present  legislation  la 
a  case  m  point. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  of  governmental  coercion,  a  matter 
that  deserves  some  further  clarification.  Co- 
ercion of  the  inllvldnal  takes  place  when 
overxealoua  welfare  workers,  medical  person- 
nel, maternal,  and  child  health  Epeclallsts 
attempt  to  pressure  an  individual  mother 
or  couple  to  avoid  further  chUdbearing.  It  la 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  often  this  happens. 
but  It  Is  a  reality,  and  guidelines  of  various 
Oovemment  agencies  have  been  drawn  with 
the  speclftc  Intention  of  prohibiting  It.  I 
might  also  indicate  that  the  emphasis 
throughout  the  bills  before  us  makes  every 
effort  at  least  verbally,  to  avoid  such  a 
possibUlty. 

More  serious  and  more  dangerous,  though. 
Is  that  pervasive  and  subtle  coercion  that 
tafces  place  when  the  Government  in- 
volves Itself  massively  In  this  type  of 
social  legislation. 

I  would  want  to  make  It  quite  clear  that 
I  am  In  favor  of  research.  I  am  especially  In 
favor  of  research  In  the  whole  area  of  repro- 
ductive biology.  However.  If  research  moneys 
are  allocated  merely  to  improve  contracep- 
tive technology,  the  health  needs  of  moth- 
ers and  children  are  ignorwl.  and  such  re- 
search and  the  service  it  promotes  falls  far 
short  of  the  needs  for  Improved  prenatal, 
delivery,  postnatal  and  pediatric  care  as  out- 
lined in  the  19fi7  NICHD  report.  "Optimal 
Health  Care  for  Mothers  and  Children:  A 
National  Priority."  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  weakness  of 
thctfe  various  legislative  proposals  Is  the  un- 
derlying assumption  on  which  they  are 
built,  namely,  that  America  is  experiencing 
a  population  explosion  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  check  population  growth.  To  be- 
gin with,  current  projections  for  populaUon 
growth  have  been  re\-ised  downward,  and  as 
the  Report  on  NaiionaJ  Goals  ludlcaw*.  our 
more  aerlous  problem  is  really  one  of  popu- 
lation distribution. 

The  par.lcular  chaUenge  facing  America  Is 
to  lead  all  men  to  realise  that  social  prob- 
lems such  na  poverty,  injxiatlce,  racism,  and 
war  serloxisly  limit  man's  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man life,  and  are  destructive  of  his  dignity. 
In  our  attempt*  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems,  we  must  be  wary  of  the  utilitarian 
concept  of  man  that  measures  the  value  of 
the  person  In  terms  of  what  he  does,  what 
he  produces,  or  what  It  costs  society  to  help 
him  tjecome  self-susUlning.  Such  a  view  of 
man  Is  limited  and  pragmatic,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  concept  that  man  Is  made  in 
the  Image  of  God  and  la  entitled  to  accept- 
ance, care,  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Consequently,  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  present  bills  to  sufficiently  insure  the 
freedom  ot  the  spouses,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  that  I  have  already  stated.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion .  .  . 

STATEMENT  OF  RBV.  JOMM  A.  O'SfaEN.  PH.  D.. 

RcsEAHcn   Paortssoa  of  Theoioot.  Unx- 

vcasTTT  or  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame,  Ino. 

...  My  name  la  Rev.  J<^ui  A.  O'Brien. 
Ph.  D..  and  1  am  a  research  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Univenlty  of  Notre  Dame. 
Notre  Dame.  Indiana.  Perhaps  U  would  be 
relevant  for  me  to  mention  that  I  received 
the  Gold  Medal  Award  from  the  Religious 
Heritage  oC  America,  Inc..  at  Its  twenueth 
annual  national  leadership  conference  and 
awards  program  in  Washingion.  DC,  on 
June  18,  1973.  I  have  been  interested  In  the 
problem  of  birth  control  for  some  forty  year* 
and  was  the  first  U5.  clergymaiL  to  writ* 
extensively  on  this  subject  .  .  . 

X  beartUy  commend  the  Btiah-Scheuer 
bfU.  tbe  HouM  version  ot  the  Tydlngs  bUl, 
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which  pM8«d  the  V  S  Seaat«  UDAnlmously. 
The  BuBh-Scheuer  bill  seU  forth  the  most 
far-stghted  and  systenuitlc  program  for  reg- 
ulaung  the  world's  soaring  population  that 
hsa  yet  been  presented  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
It  hu  the  backing  of  our  most  distinguished 
demographers  and  medical  scientists.  The  bill 
is  careful  to  respect  the  conActences  of  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths  and  It  does  not  seek  to  coerce 
any  persons  to  use  a  method  contrary  to 
their  religious  faith.  In  providing  informa- 
tion and  help  to  people  in  this  country  and 
abroad  to  regulate  births,  our  government 
is  performing  a  meet  important  and  urgent- 
ly needed  service.  .  . 

One  of  the  objectives  In  this  bill  Is  to 
promote  research  to  find  sttll  more  effective 
and  simple  medically  approved  methods  of 
regulating  births,  The  need  for  such  con- 
tinued research  whs  publicly  expressed  by 
Pope  Plus  XII  In  an  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  Family  Front  in 
Rome  on  November  26.  1951. 

What  I  have  found  particularly  necessary 
to  stress  to  members  of  my  faith  Is  that 
contraceptive  birth  control  is  now  approved 
by  virtually  all  the  major  Protestant 
Churches,  as  well  as  the  Reform  Jewish 
group.  Indeed  it  is  not  only  approved  but.  in 
many  cases,  it  is  considered  a  moral  duty. 
Hence  memben  of  the  Catholic  faith  have 
no  desire  to  Impose  their  views  upon  members 
of  other  faiths  but  now  join  hands  with 
them  in  working  for  simple,  effective  and 
medically  approved  methods  of  spacing  off- 
spring Hence  I  espress  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  Bush-Scheuer  bill  will  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  same  unanimity 
with  which  the  Tydiugs  bill  paised  In  the 
Senate.    .    . 

StATBUBBTT  or  D«.  AnMK  B.  HCLLBCEaS.  Wash- 

iNGToM.  DC.  Member.  Popk*s  Commission 

ON    POFUtSTION     AND    BlBTM     CONT«OL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Andre  E  Hellegers. 
M  D.  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
Georgetown  University  Schcxil  of  Uedlclqe 
Five  years  ago  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  teetl- 
rylng  at  the  hearing*  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator   Gruenlng- 

I  stressed  the  fact  at  that  Ume  that  I 
testined  as  a  private  indivtdual.  not  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  any  organtisatton,  and  I  do 
fin  again  today  .    . 

Let  me  cite  a  few  facts  More  than  two 
vears  ago  the  President's  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide basic  support  lor  population  study  cen- 
ters. Today,  about  100  mUilon  births  later, 
we  are  no  closer  to  it. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  also,  the  Conference 
of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  set  up  a  foundation,  to  which  they 
contributed  8800.000.  They  named  It  the 
Human  Life  Foundation. 

What  is  its  stated  purpose?  It  ts  pre- 
ci-^ely  to  foster  t»aslc  research  in  all  those 
areas  of  reproductive  biology  and  sociology 
which  S.  2106  and  H.R  11550  want  to  see 
supported. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  the 
research  envisaged  under  these  blils  re- 
strlcta  Itself  to  that  which  the  Pope  and 
United  States  bishops  might  have  in  mind. 

But  I  am  here  to  say  categorically  that  If 
the  hopes  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  ar« 
to  be  realized,  we  had  better  massively  fin- 
ance all  those  fundamental  areas  of  human 
reproduction,  both  In  their  biological  and 
humanities  aapects,  which  the  President's 
Committee  and  NIH  are  also  interested  in 
financing.  And  it  should  be  obvious  to  any- 
one that  no  MOO.OOO  is  going  to  do  It.  It 
would  be  abOTjt  enough  to  endow  one  re- 
search chair  and  that  would  be  all. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  population  has  a 
sterility  problem.  Such  people  will  go  to  al- 
most any  length  to  achieve  a  pregnancy,  yet 
there  Is  very  little  to  do  for  them.  Why? 


Precisely  because  we  know  too  llUle  about 
basic  reproductive  biology. 

What  I  have  tried  to  stress  is  that  whether 
you  are  Interested  in  contraception  or  con- 
ception, in  "artificial  contraception"  or 
"rhythm."  in  genetic  counoeUng  or  mental 
retardation  or  cerebral  palsy — to  make  any 
inroads  into  any  of  these  problems  you  had 
better  understand  the  very  basics  of  ovarian 
physiology,  of  tuban  or  sperm  physiology,  of 
fertilization  and  Implantation.  In  brief,  of  all 
those  aspects  of  human  reproduction  which 
we  understand  so  little  about  and  which 
these  bills  pertain  to. 

Yet.  in  the  light  of  this,  what  has  t>een 
the  tangible  action  of  the  United  States 
Government? 

We  speak  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  being 
in  charge  of  current  medical,  contraceptive. 
and  behavioral  research  In  this  area.  Avail- 
able. I  believe,  were  only  between  ftlO  and 
•15  mUllon  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  about 
•30  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  how  this  compares 
with  otwolete  Jet  fighters  for  Taiwan. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the  Pres- 
ident's committee  met  about  103  million 
births  ago,  the  Pope's  encyclical  came  out 
about  equally  as  many  blrtiis  ago,  the  Cath- 
olic Bishop's  Foundation  was  started  about 
62  million  births  ago.  And  here  we  are  today 
no  further  along  in  determining  whot  la  to 
be  done. 

In  hearings  such  as  these  we  hear  the 
words,  "too  little"  or  "Insufflclent"  or  even 
"national  disgrace." 

When  I  hear,  and  read,  of  compulsory  birth 
control  or  the  need  for  abortion  to  solve  the 
problem,  or  penalties  on  chlldtiearlng,  I  am 
left  with  only  one  Impression.  The  present 
lack  of  re.sc.irch  funding,  after  papal  encour- 
agement, bishops' encouragement,  President's 
committee  encouragement,  and  private  foun- 
dation encouragement,  can.  in  my  view,  only 
be  described  a«  downright  immoral. 

St.^emkmt  of  Rrv.  Lko  A.  Kkh.,  CoUNCit  ron 

Chkistian  Social  Action.  United  chubch 

of  curibt 

...  In  1967  the  Church's  General  Synod 
( biennial  convention  and  the  top  bodyl 
adopted  a  statement  in  the  context  of  world 
problems  but  directed  especially  to  popula- 
tion control.  It  praised  the  relevant  Instru- 
mentalities, called  on  the  local  churches  to 
"take  appropriate  action."  petitioned  the 
Pederul  Government  to  "make  personnel. 
technological,  and  financial  resources  avail- 
able whenever  they  are  requested  and  needed 
for  this  purpose"  and  declared: 

"We  reaffirm  our  position  that  the  need  for 
population  control  has  become  a  most  ur- 
gent moral  Imperative  In  our  day  .  .  ,  Every 
child  has  a  right  to  be  wanted  and  loved  and 
to  have  the  opportunities  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum fulfillment  of  personhood." 

This  position  was  reaffirmed  again  by  the 
General  Synod  In  1969. 

My  study  haa  convinced  me  that  the  prob- 
lems we  now  have  in  society  will  increase  as 
the  population  grows  and  new  ones  will 
.-surely  emerge.  I  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
remarks  of  July  18.  1969  that  Involuntary 
child-bearing  often  results  In  poor  physical 
and  emotional  health  for  all  members  of  the 
family,  contributing  to  a  distressingly  high 
Infant  mortality  rate,  an  unacceptable  level 
ol  malnutrition,  disappointing  performance 
In  school  and  driving  many  families  into 
poverty  or  keeping  them  there. 

Statement  or  the  Joint  Washincton  Oftics 
FOR  Social  Conccbn.  Refrksenting  the 
Amehican  Ethical  Union,  AtonucAN  Hu- 
manist Association,  and  Unitabian  Uni- 
vmsALisT  Association 
Family   planning   and   population    control 

have  long  been  concerns  of  our  three  organi- 
zations. Unitarians  and  Unl versa! Ists.  Ethi- 


cal Culturallsu  and  Humanists,  were  among 
the  first  urging  government  action  in  these 
areas,  long  before  the  current  wave  of  popu- 
larity and  public  acceptance  which,  happily, 
now  attends  proposals  of  this  kind  .  .  . 

Family  planning  is  not  an  "anti-people" 
program;  It  is  not  a  program  designed  to 
limit  famillea  of  minority  groups  and  black 
people.  It  is  not  practicing  genocide  to  sug- 
gest that  spacing  children  and  Umttlng 
fomiiy  size  Is  socially  desirable  at  every  socio- 
economic level. 

Furthermore,  as  Congressman  Shirley  Chls- 
holm  has  perceived  it,  'one  of  the  underly- 
ing fears  of  Blacks  is  that  some  day  people 
win  be  'required'  to  use  contraceptives  or 
have  an  abortion  in  order  to  receive  public 
assistance."  As  a  powerful  advocate  of  both 
abortion  and  birth  control.  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
clearly  makes  the  point  that  neither  should 
ever  be  forced  or  required,  but  rather  "be 
available." 

The  legislation  now  before  your  Committee 
rightfully  reinforces  Mrs.  Chlsholm's  posi- 
tion by  seeking  to  assure  the  universal  avail- 
ability of  family  planning  services  to  all 
those  m  need  and.  by  making  inviolate  the 
conditions  of  non -coercion. 

Our  three  organizations.  Joined  by  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethical  Union,  and  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist  Women's  Federation,  strongly  en- 
dorse the  Population  and  Family  Planning 
Act  and  urge  Its  passage  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fan- 
tastic growth  in  the  world's  population. 
partlctUarty  in  the  cotintries  least  able 
to  sustain  such  rapid  growth,  has 
forced  us  to  reexamine  the  ancient  dic- 
tum: "Be  Iruitful  and  multiply."  The 
increased  individual  needs  of  children  in 
the  context  of  the  demands  and  stresses 
of  modern  life  have  led  us  to  a  new,  re- 
fined concept  of  "responsible  parent- 
hood." The  increasing  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  groups  in  a 
pluralistic  society  has  resulted  in  mutual 
respect  for  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
all  and  in  the  acknowledgment  that  no 
one  should  seek  to  impose  his  personal 
or  religious  convictions  upon  others 
through  law. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  19318,  has  broad  and  diverse 
support.  It  will  provide  a  crucial  health 
service  to  many  who  had  previously  been 
denied  access  to  it  by  poverty  or  igno- 
rance. Most  importantly,  it  will  offer 
these  services  purely  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  the  bill  contains  explicit  safeguards 
against  coercion. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  a  statement 
presented  by  Dr.  Louis  Dupre.  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Georgetown  University, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  support  of  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act.  Dr.  Dupre  very  eloquently 
expressed  the  view  that  no  one  should 
"be  restricted  from  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  beliefs."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude Dr.  Dupre's  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Statcmznt  of  Db.  Louis  Dupre 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  clear  that  the  encyclical  Popu- 
lorum  Progresalo  of  Pope  Paul  VI  recognized 
and  reinforced  the  right  of  parents  to  decide 
the  size  of  the  family. 

On  the  question  of  which  men-sures  are 
In  accordance  with  the  moral  law  Populorum 
Progre.ssio  remained  silent.  Thus  far.  In  spite 
of  subsequent  specifications  In  the  encyclical 
Humanac  Vltae  men.  Including  high  author- 
ities in  the  Catholic  Church  have  been  un- 
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able  to  reach  general  agreement  on  the  an- 
swer. Some  highly  moral  and  well-informed 
people  feel  that  any  non-abortive  method  of 
birth  control  may  be  used  under  the  proper 
circumstances.  Others  claim  that  no  other 
method  than  rhythm  la  licit.  StIU  others  con- 
sider only  hormonal  compounds  which  con- 
trol the  ovulatory  system  as  morally  ac- 
ceptable. 

Whether  one  considers  these  distinctions 
morally  relevant  or  not,  they  certainly  re- 
veal that  opinions  in  this  matter  are  divided 
and  remained  divided.  The  division  exists 
also  among  Catholics  even  and  more  than 
ever  after  the  encyclical  Humanae  Vltae.  The 
majority  of  Catholic  women  of  this  country 
are  using  or  have  used  some  form  or  other 
of  contraception.  The  division  exist*  even 
among  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  as  several  statements  of  the  local 
hierarchy  attest. 

What  under  these  circumstances  is  for 
a  Catholic  the  moral  attitude  toward  public 
policy  on  birth  control?  Must  he  abstain 
from  any  participation  in  public  programs 
until  the  last  shred  of  doubt  has  disappeared 
within  the  Catholic  Church?  In  doing  .so  he 
falls  to  live  up  to  the  respon-slblUty  which 
the  Christian  has  In  the  world  today.  A 
purely  passive  attitude  would  be  exactly  the 
kind  of  other  wordly  indifference  toward  es- 
sential human  values  which  nonbellevers  de- 
plore BO  Often  in  their  Christian  neighbors. 

Abstaining  from  obstruction  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored aid  In  family  planning  is  not 
enough.  The  Catholic  has  a  positive  respon- 
sibility In  the  present  population  crisis.  In 
taking  up  this  responsibiiiiy  he  can  hardly 
expect  that  every  one  adopts  the  offlciaJ 
views  of  his  Church  on  the  subject.  But  this 
fact  need  not  paralyze  him  Into  non-cooper- 
ation. It  should  make  him  more  watchful 
that  the  freedom  of  each  recipient  be  re- 
spected In  the  implementation  of  family 
planning  programs. 

In  thus  cooperating,  the  Catholic  does  not 
take  a  stand  himself  on  the  objective  moral- 
ity of  each  particular  method  which  is  made 
available  by  the  program.  He  may  maintain 
his  reservaUons  toward  any  or  all  of  these 
methods  and  yet  fully  cooperate,  as  long  as 
no  hidden  or  overt  attempu  are  made  to 
coerce  the  individual  recipient  of  aid  into 
accepting  any  particular  method  of  birth 
control. 

No  person  should  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  refusal  to  practice  contracep- 
tion. Information  and  technical  means  should 
be  made  available,  but  the  right  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  family  belongs  to  the  family 
alone.  The  population  crisis  has  not  yet 
reached  the  statement  of  emergency  In  this 
country  In  which  body  politic  is  bound  to 
intervene  In  a  compulsory  way  to  protect  the 
common  good.  But  the  avoidance  of  this 
specter  of  the  future  Is  a  strong  reason  to 
cooperate  now  In  making  the  means  of  fam- 
ily restriction  available  while  this  restric- 
tion can  still  be  made  on  a  voluntary  basts. 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  government  Intervention  becomes. 

RESPECT    FOR    INDnmUAL    CONSCIENCK 

As  long,  however,  as  the  Individual  con- 
science is  resected,  the  moral  problem  In- 
volved in  the  support  of  government  spon- 
sored programs  of  family  planning  Is  not 
whether  one  is  personally  convinced  of  the 
morality  of  the  varioua  methods  of  contra- 
ception, but  whether  one  Is  willing  to  uphold 
the  freedom  of  oonsclence  of  others  In  mak- 
ing available  the  means  which  they,  by  an 
Informed  cbolce  can  adopt  or  reject  according 
to  their  own  conscience. 

The  positive  obligation  to  respect  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  convictions  of  those  who 
do  not  share  their  faith  holds  eminently  true 
for  Catholics,  who  were  recently  reminded 
in  the  second  Vatican  Council: 

••No  one  la  to  be  forced  to  act  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  own  beliefs  nor  Is  anyone 


to  be  restricted  from  acting  in  accordance 
with  bis  own  tMllefs.  whether  privately  or 
publicly,  whether  alone  or  in  osstxrlauon  with 
others,  within  due  limits." 

It  would  seem  that  Catholics,  who  because 
of  personal  moral  views,  prevent  legislation 
which  would  allow  people  to  cope  with  a 
moet  urgent  economic  and  social  problem 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  confidences, 
are  paying  only  lip  service  to  the  Council's 
directives. 

Religious  freedom  demands  more  than 
non-interference  with  a  non-existent  free- 
dom. It  Includes  giving  a  choice  to  those 
who  had  no  choice  and  even  making  ac- 
cessible Information  of  which  they  might  not 
even  have  suspected  the  existence.  This  con- 
clusion has  nothing  In  common  with  the 
absurd  theory  that  one  ought  to  teach  the 
Innocent  every  possible  perversion  in  order  to 
give  them  a  real  choice  for  a  moral  decision. 

The  information  we  are  ottering  is  not  a 
new  way  of  violating  the  moral  law.  but  an 
efficient  means  to  attain  an  end  universally 
recognized  as  a  moral  good.  The  means  it- 
self is  considered  moral  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it;  it 
is  considered  doubtful  or  even  immoral  by 
members  of  one  major  group.  Why  should 
this  personal  dissent  of  a  relatively  snuill 
minority  l>e  a  reason  for  depriving  the  poor 
and  the  under-privileged  from  the  right  of 
practicing  their  own  freedom? 

GOViaNMENT'S    BOL.E    SIGNIFICANT 

A  more  intricate  problem  Is:  Is  the  dis- 
tribution of  birth  control  information  the 
task  of  government?  To  what  extent  does  the 
common  good  require  government  interven- 
tion into  the  private  life  of  lu  citizens?  I 
think  the  most  moral  answer  to  this  question 
Is:  On4y  to  the  extent  that  the  common  good 
urgently  demands  such  intervention,  and 
even  then  with  the  greatest  precautions  for 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  respect  for  peoples' 
freedom,  the  freedom  to  survive  rather  than 
to  sink  even  deeper  into  abjection,  that 
Catholics  ought  to  cooperate  actively  In  mak- 
ing family  planning  avaUable  to  their  neigh- 
bors in  need. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  the  Cath- 
olic Church's  position  Is  respect  for  human 
life  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  person.  This 
principle  made  her  protect  a  society  suffer- 
ing from  underpopulatlon  against  any  be- 
havior which  could  Jeopardize  the  precarious 
balance  of  life  even  more. 

Today  this  concern  for  the  dignity  of  life 
demands  a  different  application.  In  many 
places  we  have  extended  man's  life  span  by 
a  number  of  years.  We  thus  have  created  an 
unprecedented  situation  and  are  faced  with 
an  entirely  new  responsibility. 

Unless  we  soon  integrate  the  consequences 
of  this  behavior  In  our  line  of  action,  we  will 
merely  have  replaced  destruction  from  with- 
out by  destruction  from  within  the  human 
race.  Family  planning  wUl  become  a  matter 
of  survival;  !t  already  la  an  essential  factor 
m  preserving  the  dignity  of  life. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act. 

Robert  McNamara,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  stated  that  the  "great- 
est obstacle  to  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ples in  the  underdeveloped  world  is  ram- 
pant population  growth."  The  average 
population  growth  of  the  world  at  large 
is  2  percent.  It  took  1,600  years  to  double 
the  world  population  of  250  million,  as 
it  stood  In  the  first  century  A.D.  Today, 
the  more  than  3  billion  on  earth  will 
double  in  35  years'  time,  and  the  world's 


population  will  then  be  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  an  additional  billion  every  8 
years. 

The  world  cannot  stand  this  growth 
and  this  coimtry  cannot  stand  this 
growth.  Each  additional  child  brought 
into  the  world  must  not  only  be  fed,  but 
clothed,  housed,  medically  cared  for,  and 
supported  by  educational  services.  All  of 
this  requires  capital.  If  a  nation's  total 
population  is  very  large,  tliat  nation  ts 
under  compelling  necessity  to  expand  its 
resources  simply  to  keep  its  people  from 
slipping  beneath  minimum  subsistence 
levels.  A  treadmill  economy  tends  to 
emerge  in  which  the  total  national  effort 
will  exhaust  itself  in  running  faster  and 
faster  merely  to  stand  sUll.  Plans  for 
progress  evaporate  into  massive  efforts 
merely  to  maintam  the  status  quo. 

The  need  luideniably  is  to  control  our 
population  growth,  not  by  placing  dic- 
tates on  the  number  of  children  a  couple 
may  have,  but  by  allowing  them  the  op- 
portunity of  self -limitation.  We  must 
provide  information  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  luxuiy  of  a  professional  physi- 
cian's assistance. 

Tliere  are  many  unknowns  in  the  area 
of  family  planxung  which  must  be  illu- 
minated before  men  and  women  the 
world  over  can  make  responsible  deci- 
sions concerning  parenthood.  Researcii 
is  the  key.  H.R.  19318  would  authorize 
the  spending  of  $00  million  over  a  3-year 
period  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971  for 
medical,  contraceptive,  behavioral,  and 
program  implementation  research. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  50  years  ago  the  first  family  plan- 
ning clinic  in  the  Nation  was  opened  in 
New  York  City,  and  tlie  record  shows  that 
a  long  line  of  poor  women  stood  patiently 
in  the  bleak  slum  street  waiting  to  l>e 
served.  They  did  not  need  radio  and 
television  and  the  mass  media  to  tell  them 
what  their  intelligence  and  their  heart 
knew  well:  that  if  they  could  have  chil- 
dren when  they  wanted  them  their  lives 
would  be  better,  tliey  might  be  able  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  poverty,  their 
health  and  their  children's  health  would 
improve,  their  marriages  would  be  hap- 
pier. As  we  know,  many  of  ttiose  women 
never  did  get  sen-ed,  for  the  clinic  was 
closed  by  tlie  police  and  its  young  or- 
ganizer, Margaret  Sanger,  was  arrested 
for  breaking  the  old  Comstock  laws 
which  forbade  dispensing  birth  control 
information  and  services. 

For  the  record.  50  years  later  many 
poor  women  in  New  York  City,  and  in- 
deed, in  communities  large  and  small 
across  this  land— an  estimated  5  million 
of  them — are  still  waiting  to  be  given 
what  is  perliaps  one  of  the  most  crucial 
of  all  health  and  social  services.  Now,  of 
course,  it  Is  legal  to  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  to  those  who  want  them. 
Five  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
mjade  it  clear  that  tliey  consider  birth 
control  an  essential  health  service  which 
It  U  proper  for  Government  to  support. 
Since  1964,  when  the  first  federally  fund- 
ed grant  of  $8,000  was  made  to  support  a 
birth  control  progiam,  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  family  plarming  have 
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increased  markedly.  But  the  need  for  and 
costs  of  services  have  far  outpaced  the 
funds  provided. 

The  record  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
Rap  between  need  and  services:  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  prepared  for  OEO  in  1988, 
there  were  some  351,364  medically  indi- 
gent women  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
44  in  New  York  State  who  were  in  need 
of  family  planninn  services  Only  99.22S 
of  these  women  were  belne  provided  with 
subsidized  fa.TUly  planning  services,  or 
a  mere  28  percent  of  those  in  need. 
Seven  out  of  10  women  in  need  of  sub- 
sidized family  planning  services  were 
denied  them.  Since  these  women  cannot 
afford  private  medical  care  they  were 
either  forced  to  use  inefficient  nonpre- 
scription methods,  or  to  play  Russian 
roulette  with  their  reproductive  lives. 
Many  undoubtedly  became  pregnant  and 
bore  unwanted  children  Some  undoubt- 
edly sought  out  back-street  abortionists 
and  had  Illegal  aturtlons  at  great  risk  to 
their  live.5  For  some  an  additional  child 
meant  becoming  even  more  inextricably 
bound  in  poverty. 

To  highlieht  further  the  lack  of  serv- 
ices in  New  York:  Of  the  237  nonprofit 
Eeneral-care  hospitals  where  almost  all 
of  the  275,000  babies  were  bom.  only  63 
reported  that  they  offered  family  plan- 
ning senices  through  their  health  de- 
partments. 

In  Westchester  County,  where  I  live 
and  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting, the  record  is  little  better:  Of 
an  estimated  10.493  women  in  need  of 
subsidized  services,  only  3,354  were 
served,  or  only  32  percent  of  those  in 
need.  Only  two  of  the  14  nonprofit  gen- 
eral-care hospitals  where  the  11,622  of 
the  county's  children  were  bom  reported 
providing  family  planning  services,  and 
the  county's  health  department  provided 
no  services  at  ail.  In  37  of  the  States  62 

counties — or  almost   six  of  every   10 

there  were  no  subsidized  family  planning 
services  at  all  to  which  medically  indi- 
gent women  in  need  might  turn  tor  help. 
This  is  intolerable,  it  is  shortchang- 
ing Americans  of  a  very  basic  right :  the 
opportimlty  to  make  something  of  their 
lives,  to  live  in  dignity,  to  control  their 
destiny. 

That  is  wliy  1  urge  the  passage  -of  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act.  Its  objective  Is  to  provide 
far  more  funding,  over  a  3-year  period, 
than  now  exists.  It  reorganizes  HEWs 
family  planning  and  population  services, 
making  them  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs.  It  makes  additional  funds 
available  for  project  grants  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  for  formula  grants 
to  State  health  directors.  And  It  makes 
funds  available  for  sorely  needed  contra- 
ceptive, biomedical,  and  behavioral  re- 
search. RecoRnizlng  the  need  for  trained 
manpower,  it  also  provides  funding  in 
this  crucial  area. 

Almost  100  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  in  spon.sortng  this  bill.  We  rec- 
ognize what  a  central  role  family  plan- 
ning can  play  In  improving  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans:  in  re- 
ducing the  tensions  and  pressures  gen- 
erated by  poverty  and  despair.  It  is  Im- 


portant that  we  act  on  It  now  so  that  the 
program  will  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  availability  of  family  planning 
services,  as  well  as  authorize  funds  for 
needed  population  and  contraceptive  re- 
search. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  share  the  concern  for  Increased 
family  planning  services  and  informa- 
tion for  all  citizens  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  quality  of  life  for  this  Nation 
and  the  world  Is  directly  related  to  popu- 
lation growth.  I  am  also  concerned  over 
the  discrepancy  that  exists  in  the  availa- 
bility of  family  planning  services  for  low- 
income  citizens,  low-income  families 
without  access  to  private  medical  care 
are  often  denied  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation  are  in  famihes  with 
five  or  more  children.  Of  the  estimated  5 
million  medically  indigent  women  who 
could  probably  benefit  from  subsidized 
family  planning  services.  If  available, 
only  1  out  of  4  now  receives  these 
services.  The  problems  of  unplanned 
births  result  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
inaccessibility  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  information. 

At  the  beginning  of  1970  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  persons  have  bene- 
fited from  federally  funded  family  plan- 
nmg  services  across  the  coimtry.  This 
figure  represents  the  highest  number  of 
persons  ever  to  receive  subsidized  family 
planning  services.  In  spite  of  this  ad- 
vance, the  President  stated  that  our  na- 
tional goal  is  to  provide  voluntary  family 
planning  services  to  over  5  million 
women  who,  because  of  their  economic 
status,  cannot  afford  such  planniiig 
services. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  continually 
worked  to  reduce  needless  Federal  spend- 
ing in  an  effort  to  fund  those  domestic 
programs  that  are  vital  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 
For  this  reason,  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  I  co-sponsored  the  original  Fam- 
ily Planning  and  Population  Act,  HJa, 
11550.  This  bill  authorized  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  realistic  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  family  planning  services 
and  research  Into  better  and  safer  meth- 
ods of  contraception.  Although  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  H.R.  19318,  rep- 
resents a  reduction  in  authorizations  for 
the  two  major  programs  of  this  bill :  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  population  re- 
search. I  still  feel  that  this  bill  is  a  major 
advance  over  existing  programs. 

More  funds  are  required  for  these  pro- 
grams. Let  us  examine  the  need  for  ade- 
quate funds.  Looking  first  at  the  costs  for 
the  project  grants  for  family  planning 
services.  H.R.  11550  and  the  Senate's 
identical  bUl.  8.  208.  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  July  14.  state  that  $450 
million  be  authorized  for  a  5 -year  period 
for  family  planning  services.  H.R.  11550 
authorizes  that  the  first  3  years  of  service 
grants  be  equal  to  $180  million.  However, 
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the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  allots 
only  $120  .-niUion  over  a  3-year  period — 
thus,  less  funds  are  authorized  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Testimony  given  at  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  hearings  on  the  Family 
Plaiming  and  Population  Act  of  1970  ade- 
quately supports  the  need  for  the  sug- 
gested amounts  of  project  grants  of  S180 
million.  For  example.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bcas- 
ley.  director  of  the  Stale  family  plan- 
ning program  in  Louisiana,  stated  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  that  the  budget  levels  in  H.R. 
11550  are  still  low  compared  to  the  actual 
costs  of  providing  services,  as  his  own  ex- 
perience has  proven  with  the  Louisiana 
program.  Dr.  Bea.sley  stated: 

ir  tliere  Is  any  real  intention  of  meeting  the 
grAl  of  reacblng  all  women  In  need,  funds 
must  be  available.  I  understand  that  the 
Congress,  In  this  period  of  tlglit  budgets,  is 
somewiiat  reluctant  to  authorize  what  ap- 
pears to  i>e  ,1  large  amount  of  money.  How- 
ever, our  statewide  program  In  Louisiana  wul 
require  ^  million  In  federal  funds  in  calen- 
dar 1970.  In  addition  to  tlits,  we  wlU  have  to 
raise,  from  private  contributions,  another 
•1.5  mUlion  in  matching  funds.  The  total 
funds  authorized  In  H.R.  I155Q  for  project 
and  formula  granu  in  FY  1971  Is  $40  millloD. 
Even  when  added  to  other  project  grants 
presently  authorized  tJus  amount  would  en- 
able only  a  small  number  of  states  to  estab- 
lish comprehensive  programs.  Just  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  we  could  estnbUsh  state- 
wide programs  in  every  state  for  no  more 
than  It  Is  costing  m  Louisiana  the  total  Fed- 
eral funds  necessary  tills  year  would  be  $250 
million.  This  program  doesn't  prove  that 
much  even  In  PY  1975. 

H.R.  11560  proposes  an  expanded,  flexible 
funding  arrangement.  IE  would  provide,  too. 
for  the  consolidation  of  programs,  now  scat- 
tered and  fragmented,  into  a  coherent  and 
clearly  visible  national  family  planning  de- 
livery system.  Both  funds  and  organUsallonol 
efficiency  are  vluUy  needed  at  the  ciurrent 
stage  of  family  planning  program  develop- 
ment. Our  own  experience  would  augge.st 
tluit  without  tills  kind  of  Increased  and  more 
flexible  org.inlz8llon  of  programs.  It  win  not 
be  possible  to  maintain  present  programs 
and  Impossible  to  meet  the  goals  which  the 
President  announced  last  year,  and  to  which 
we  as  a  nation  are  committed. 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  reduction  of 
the  funds  allotted  for  contraception  re- 
search to  almost  50  percent  of  what  was 
requested  In  H.R.  11550.  Last  spring  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly, 
chaired  by  Senator  Gaylokd  Nelson. 
lield  hearings  on  the  effects  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  "pill."  the  most  popular 
form  of  contraception.  These  hearings 
made  the  record  perfectly  clear  that  fur. 
llier  expenditures  for  family  planning 
.services  must  be  coupled  with  adequate 
fimds  for  immediate  progress  In  research 
on  better  methods  of  contraception.  TTiia 
bill  authorizes  a  mere  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971;  $30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972:  and  $40  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  research  In  the  biochem- 
ical, contraceptive  development,  behav- 
ioral, and  program  implementation  fields 
related  to  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  in  HJl.  19318,  I 
urge  fny  colleagues  to  adopt  this  meas- 
ure. This  bill  represents  a  significant  ad- 
vance over  the  lamlly  plaiming  programs 
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now  in  existence.  It  is  an  essential  be- 
ginning to  provide  comprehensive  family 
plarmlng  services  to  all  who  seek  such  in- 
formation and  services  as  well  as  im- 
prove the  administrative  and  operational 
supervision  of  domestic  population  re- 
search programs  and  plaiming  services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  HJi. 
19318.  the  Family  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  and 
enthusiastically  support  H.R.  19318.  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act.  For  several  years  I  have 
urged  the  expansion  and  strengthening 
of  our  national  family  plantiing  program 
and  have  sponsored  a  number  of  bills  to 
accomplish  this.  The  fact  that  H.R.  19318 
Incorporates  most  of  the  main  provisions 
of  those  bills  is.  of  course,  a  source  of  real 
.satisfaction  to  me.  But  I  also  feel  a  larger 
sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment.  For 
with  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill, 
we  demoastrate  the  wLsdom.  courage,  and 
vision  of  this  great  body.  Qood  sense  and 
man's  humane  nature  have  triumphed 
over  backwardness  and  controversy. 

H.R.  19318lsimportant  to  the  strength 
and  health  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  project 
grant  features  of  this  legislation  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  network  of  medical 
family  planning  resources  available  to 
the  poor  and  medically  indigent.  Since 
more  and  more  of  the  poor  will  then  be 
able  to  plan  and  space  their  children, 
the  maternal  and  infant  health  of  these 
families  will  be  improved.  In  addition,  the 
ability  to  avoid  imwanted  pregnancies 
will  mean  that  many  of  these  families 
will  be  able  to  move  out  of  poverty. 

The  funds  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  conti-aceptive  research  have  im- 
portant significance  for  botli  rich  and 
poor  Americans  alike  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  world  community.  Without  these 
research  funds,  there  is  little  hope  that 
better  and  less  expensive  means  of  con- 
traception will  be  developed  in  the  pi'e- 
dictable  future,  and  we  urgently  need  im- 
proved contraceptive  methods  now. 

As  necessary  and  important  as  these 
programs  are,  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  automatically  move  to  effec- 
tively Implement  the  noble  purposes  of 
any  legislation.  Therefore.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  HR.  19318  that 
mandate  the  statutory  reorganization  of 
HEW's  family  planning  activities. 

HEW  maintains  that  it  has  lieen  in- 
volved in  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning services  for  a  number  of  years. 
However,  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
specUDcs  of  what  Is  being  done,  the  De- 
partment has  not  done  as  much  as  it 
should  and  could  have  done.  The  time 
has  come  when  HEW  must  take  its  fam- 
ily planning  responsibilities  seriously 
and  in  HJl.  19318  we  are  helping  them 
to  do  that.  By  giving  statutory  status  to 
the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  and  a  leg- 
islative mandate  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Population  Affairs  to  coor- 
dinate family  planning  and  population 
activities,  the  Congress  will  have  pin- 
pointed administrative  responsibility. 
HEW  needs  to  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  family  planning  pro- 


grams and  population  research  activities 
authorized  by  this  legislation  as  priority 
matters  and  that  in  the  years  to  come  we 
will  demand  an  accurate  accounting  of 
tiieir  performance. 

I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  H.R.  19318  and 
trust  that  HEW  will  meet  its  responsibill- 
ties  in  effectively  administering  these 
programs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  19318.  legislation 
we  arc  considering  today  which  would  ex- 
pand the  family  plaiming  and  population 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  S.  2108.  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  this  measure,  and  similar  House 
proposals  were  considered  before  tlie 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  in  hearings.  I  strongly  op- 
posed such  legislation  as  unnecessary 
and  tmdesirable. 

One  can  take  Uttle  consolation  in  the 
provisions  added  in  section  1107 — volun- 
tai'y  participation — and  section  1108 — 
prohibiting  abortion.  These  are  indeed  an 
effort  to  blunt  my  criticism  and  that  of 
numerous  other  persons  and  organiza- 
tions opposed  to  this  legislation. 

I  submit  the  addition  of  these  provi- 
sions has  done  Uttle  or  nothing  to  correct 
the  shortcomings  of  this  legislation  or 
otherwise  justify  its  propcsed  enactment 
by  Congress. 

I  certainly  share  the  concern  of  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  about  improving  tlie 
quality  of  life  in  our  great  coimlry.  None- 
theless, it  is  my  strong  belief  that  the 
Federal  Ctovemmenfs  proper  role  In  this 
effort  is  basically  to  put  our  tax  dollars 
to  use  In  positive  programs  for  purposes 
such  as  better  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  labor,  the  improvement  of 
our  environment,  and  the  education  and 
enrichment  of  our  people — not  for  the 
promotion  of  population  control  meas- 
ures. 

The  concern  about  the  provisions  of 
HM.  19318  which  I  am  again  expressing 
here  today  sr>ecifically  refiects  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  openly  expressed  their  opposition 
to  this  bill  in  letters  and  petitions  to  their 
Congressmen.  It  also  specifically  refiects 
the  views  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  constituents. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  H.R  19318.  Uke  iu 
predecessors,  represents  a  completely  un- 
needed  and  undesirable  vehicle  for  the 
spending  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars  for  very  questionable  purposes. 

Therefore.  I  strontly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  rejecting  H.R. 
19318.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  crises  we 
have  far  more  important  things  to  do 
with  our  tax  money. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation will  double  by  the  year  2000  and 
that  our  own  [K>pulation  will  increase  by 
more  than  half,  to  300  million  persons.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  our  already-over- 
taxed schools,  hospitals,  water  supply, 
transport  facilities  and  natural  resources 
providing  services  to  another  hundred 
million  Americans.  Yet.  that  seems  to  be 
just  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
us. 

The  prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  even  worse.  The  distinguished  British 


scientist  and  writer  C.  P.  Snow  sees  no 
way  to  avoid  a  tragic  famine  at  the  turn 
of  the  century : 

Many  millions  of  people  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries are  going  to  starve  to  death  before  our 
eyes.  We  shall  see  them  doing  so  on  our 
television  sets. 

Most  of  us.  however,  recognize  that 
there  is  still  chance  of  survival.  World 
Bank  President  Robert  McNamara  points 
out: 

There  Is  lime — Just  barely  time — to  es- 
cape ...  A  humane  hut  massive  reduction 
in  the  world  rate  of  population  growth  must 
be  made  ...  If  we  siurk  that  responslblllly. 
we  wlU  have  committed  the  crime.  But  it 
will  be  those  who  come  aft«r  us  who  will  pay 
the  undeserved — and  unspeafcalile — penal- 
ties. 

Clearly,  we  must  make  a  beginning  in 
our  effort  to  control  populatioa  And  that 
beginning  must  be  based  on  our  aware- 
ness of  two  basic  facts:  First,  that  the 
pi-esent  means  of  birth  control  are  far 
from  adequate:  and  second,  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  prac- 
tice the  necessary  degree  of  birth  con- 
trol. The  bill  before  us  today  would  meet 
these  two  needs  by  encouraging  research 
to  develop  better  and  safer  contraceptive 
techniques  and  providing  information  in 
contraceptive  use  to  Americans  of  all 
income  levels. 

In  more  detail,  the  Population  and 
Family  Planning  Act  would  expand,  pro- 
mote, and  better  coordinate  the  birth 
control  services  and  the  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Government. 
Through  a  progi-am  of  5-year  grants  ad- 
ministered by  a  new  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  in  HEW,  SUte  health  offices,  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  nonprofit  organization.5 
would  be  funded  to  conduct  research 
projects  in  this  area.  Universities  would 
be  given  money  to  construct  population 
research  centers,  and  contracts  would  be 
negotiated  with  private  research  firm.s. 
All  these  groups  would  be  authorized  to 
train  personnel  for  research  activity. 

More  important,  the  bill  would  fund 
family  planning  projects  on  private  and 
governmental  levels,  offering  free  serv- 
ices, especially  information,  to  all  in- 
terested citizens.  This  is  certainly  a  long- 
needed  approach  to  our  population  prob- 
lem. 

Of  course,  all  such  services  will  be  dis- 
pensed on  a  voluntary  basis.  Acceptance 
of  birth  control  information  will  not  be 
a  prerequisite  for  any  other  govern- 
mental programs  of  financial  and  medi- 
cal assistance. 

We  should  consider  ourselves  fortunate 
that  it  Is  still  early  enough  to  apply  these 
solutions  on  a  volimtary  level.  They  must 
succeed  and  they  must  be  augmented  by 
even  more  money  and  more  research, 
for  their  failure  would  require  methods 
of  birth  control  be  coercion. 

We  can  avoid  such  a  programmed  fu- 
ture by  making  a  start  Immediately  and 
continuing  our  efforts  In  the  years  ahead. 
The  Population  and  Family  Planning 
Act  is  an  Important  beginning. 

Mr,  MATSONAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
comes  as  news  to  no  one  that  the  United 
States  has  a  population  problem.  But. 
in  fact,  we  have  a  number  of  population 
problems,  and  they  range  in  scope  from 
nationwide  to  individual. 
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Tlie  bUl  we  are  now  considering.  H.R. 
19318.  addresses  Itself  to  thU  complete 
range  of  problems,  and,  as  the  sponsor 
oi  a  similar  meaaure.  I  urge  Its  Immedi- 
ate pa.%sage. 

The  most  vLsible  national  concern  in 
the  area  of  population  is  the  aggregate 
one.  Simply  put.  excessive  numbers  of 
people  are  taxing  our  national  resources. 
As  President  Nixon  told  the  Congress  last 
year: 

Tlie  effects  of  population  growtb  on  our 
environment  and  on  the  world's  food  supply 
c»ll  for  CQr«Iul  BCt«utioo  and  Immediate 
action. 

In  the  most  meaningful  sense  people 
pollute  our  environment,  and  unchecked 
growth  of  our  population  will  surely 
doom  all  efforts  at  halting  environmen- 
tal deterioration 

Furthermore,  family  planning  not  only 
protects  the  future,  it  is  of  tangible,  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  people  now  living.  Evi- 
dence is  clear  that  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  children  bom  to  poor  people  in 
America  are  unv  anted,  while  17  percent 
of  the  children  bom  to  the  nonpoor  are 
imwanted.  The  economic  consequences 
of  unwanted  children  to  poor  families 
are  distressing:  the  social  impact  to  the 
unwanted  child  is  often  cruel.  The  report 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  on 
H.R.  19318  points  out  that  only  one  in 
torn  of  the  approximately  5  million 
medically  indigent  women  who  desire 
family  planning  services  has  access  to 
them. 

In  the  face  of  this  demonstrated  need, 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  truly  sad. 

In  tile  research  field,  for  example,  ex- 
perts are  virtually  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  currently  available  methods 
of  contraception  are  neither  totally  ef- 
fective nor  totally  safe  Even  the  devel- 
opment of  the  imperfect  contraceptive 
pill  and  intrauterine  device  came  from 
strictly  private,  rather  tlian  public,  lab- 
oratories. 

On  the  operational  side,  the  widely 
scattered  and  differently  oriented  Fed- 
eral programs  dealing  with  family  plan- 
ning services  have  frustrated  many  ef- 
forts in  the  field.  One  local  agency  told 
a  Senate  committee  last  year  that  it  was 
forced  to  meet  five  different  sets  of  grant 
guidelines,  because  its  money  came  from 
a  variety  of  State  and  Federal  sources. 
HJl.  19318  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Population  Affairs  This  offi- 
cial win  administer  and  coordinate  all 
federal  family  planning  grant  programs. 

It  is  most  Important  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  strictly  voluntary  nature 
of  every  one  of  this  bills  provisions.  Fam- 
ily planning  services  or  Information  will 
be  made  available  only  to  those  who  de- 
sire them.  The  bill  directly  prorides  tiiat 
acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
or  information  "ihall  be  voluntary."  The 
committee  report  on  the  measure  also 
points  out  that  information  in  all  proj- 
ects funded  under  the  bill  "would  be 
provided  on  the  full  range  of  family  plan- 
ning methods,  Includiiig  the  rhythm 
method."  We  must  be  very  careful  to 
safeguard  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
victioiis  of  all  of  our  citizens,  and  I  am 
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convinced  that  HB.  19318  does  precisely 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  us  is 
not  a  partiaan  issue.  Five  Pr^ldents  of 
both  political  parties  have  affirmed  sup- 
port for  an  expanded  effort  In  family 
planning  services  and  research.  HJl. 
19318  would  provide  a  coherent  structure 
to  deal  with  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion problems.  Its  funding  provisions  are 
not  as  generous  as  those  in  the  bill  which 
I  introdu'-ed  but  I  believe  it  can  serve 
as  the  beginning  of  a  meaningful  moral 
and  financial  commitment  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  mo.':t  critical  problem  facing  our 
Nation  and  the  World. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  language  used  in  HJl.  19318 
could  profit  from  some  sharper  defini- 
tion. For  instance,  the  term  "family 
planning  service"  is  used  quite  freely.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  it  means  provision 
of  contraceptive  materials  and  how  to 
use  them,  or  whether  it  includes  Govern- 
ment-sponsored efforts  to  motivate  peo- 
ple and  condition  their  attitudes  toward 
ideal  family  size.  In  fact,  if  interpreted 
widely,  family  planning  could  also  in- 
clude inquiry  into  the  Intimate  relation- 
ship tietween  husband  and  wife,  relation- 
ships with  their  friends  and  relatives, 
child-rearing  practices,  and  so  forth. 
Who.  after  all.  is  empowered  to  make 
such  decisions  and  foist  them  on  a  cou- 
ple? I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  the  role  of  a 
caseworker  or  an  employee  of  a  Govem- 
ment-funded  agency  to  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  family  life,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  to  finance 
such  efforts. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  emphasize 
tiiat  the  provision  of  contraceptive  ma- 
terials as  family  planning  service  does 
not  Include  abortion  as  a  method  of  birth 
control,  and  I  approve  section  1008 
wliich  specifies  that  no  funds  will  be  al- 
located for  abortion  as  a  method  of  birth 
control. 

One  of  the  further  purposes  of  H.R. 
19318  is  "to  coordinate  domestic  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  research  with 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  programs." 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  That 
Commission  has  a  Z-year  authorization, 
and  It  seems  important  that  whatever 
research  is  authorized  tmder  H.R.  19318 
will  be  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
Coimnission. 

Finally,  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
H  R.  19318  is  to  provide  information,  in- 
cluding educational  materials  on  family 
plarming,  to  all  who  desire  such  informa- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  education?  It  can 
mean  offering  reading  material  on  vari- 
ous means  of  contraception.  It  can  also 
mean  consultation  and  intensive  discus- 
sion. If  it  includes  consultation,  and  In- 
tensive di-scussion  about  the  techniques 
of  contraception,  this  should  be  done  by 
competent  and  professionally  trained 
health  care  petsormel.  It  should  al.so  be 
limited  to  helping  the  person  understand 
the  facts  of  reproduction,  conception  and 
birth,  and  the  methods  for  avoiding  con- 


ception, and  their  possible,  contraindica- 
tions. The  information  and  educational 
materials  should  not  be  aimed  at  motiva- 
tion, especially  at  motivating  the  person 
to  adopt  a  particular  ideology  in  regard 
to  Ideal  family  size. 

I  have  some  very  serious  reservations 
about  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion, legislation  that  has  already  been 
highly  touted  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  real  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  population  policy. 

My  reservations  are  based  on  the  fact 
tliat  legislation  la  not  formulated  or  en- 
acted in  a  vacuum.  Tliere  are  people  who 
see  this  bill  not  merely  as  providing  a 
specific  health  care  service,  but  as  a  way 
of  using  Government  prestige,  and  Gov- 
ernment suasion  to  accomplish  their  own 
amu. 

For  instance.  Garrett  Hardin,  a  biolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  California,  has 
recently  written  an  editorial  in  Science 
magazine  entitled  "Parenthood:  Right 
or  Privilege?'  Tlie  concluding  paiagraph 
states: 

If  parentliood  la  a  right,  population  con- 
trol la  impossible.  If  parenthood  la  only  a 
privilege,  and  if  parents  see  tliemaelves  as 
trustees  of  the  germ  plasm  and  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  future  generations,  then 
there  is  hope  for  manicind. 

This  is  a  very  different  way  of  think- 
ing of  parenthood. 

Again.  Paul  Ehrlich.  has  recommended 
that  ample  funds  be  allocatet;  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  research  and  develop 
mass  sterilizing  agents  that  could  be 
added  to  the  water  supply  in  urban  areas 
to  decrease  the  fertility  cycle. 

Bernard  Berclson.  a  highly  respected 
demographer,  lists  a  series  of  proposals 
that  would  place  Government  in  the  role 
of  overriding  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
establishing  systems  of  fertility  control. 
Among  the  proposals  are  such  things  as 
licenses  to  bear  children,  temporary  ster- 
ilization of  Ell  women  In  a  given  age 
group  by  means  of  a  time  capsule  con- 
traceptive, with  reversibility  allowed  only 
by  Government  approval,  compulsory 
sterilization  of  men  with  three  or  more 
living  children,  and  mandatory  abortion 
in  certain  situations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  legislation 
is  to  be  approved  by  this  body,  we  must 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  Is  pro- 
jected as  a  public  health  service  to  enable 
people  to  do  what  their  conscience  dic- 
tates is  proper  or  advisable  In  their  own 
situation.  By  no  means,  however,  should 
the  Federal  Government  attempt  to  make 
the  moral  judgment  that  all  citizens  must 
limit  family  size  to  two  or  tliree  chil- 
dren, nor  should  the  legislation  be  mis- 
construed as  placing  the  Government  or 
any  of  its  agencies  in  the  position  of 
judging  what  an  individual  couple  must 
do  in  regard  to  childbearing. 

During  the  past  5  years  we  have  seen 
increased  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding family  planning  information  and 
service  to  all  who  want  it.  particularly 
the  poor. 

As  we  consider  the  legislation  before 
us,  there  are  some  important  points  to  be 
reaffirmed:  Tirst,  ideal  family  size: 
There  are  some  students  of  population 
growth  who  feel  that  the  primary  goal 
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of  the  Government  is  to  achieve  zero 
population  growth.  In  practical  terms 
this  would  mean  limiting  families  to 
two  children.  The  population  projections 
are  often  ba.ied  on  the  fertility  patterns 
of  the  post-war  baby  boom,  and  the 
latest  statistics  of  the  UjS.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Indicate  that  our  population 
growth  Is  actually  very  much  imder  con- 
trol. Moreover,  President  Nixon  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  further  study 
the  growth  and  distributions  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  theoretical  ideal  of  the  two- 
child  family  is  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient scientific  evidence  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  Government  as  an  at*solutc  norm. 
Second,  coercion  versus  voluntariness: 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
what  the  Oovermnent  should  do.  The 
coercion  school  considers  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  ineffective  in  affecting  over- 
all population  patterns,  and  therefore 
requires  that  Government  institute  pro- 
grams to  condition  attitudes  in  favor  of 
small  families. 

This  presumes  that  Government  will 
use  whatever  means  necessary  to  moti- 
vate couples  to  attain  ideal  family  size, 
with  the  ideal  calculated  by  Government 
agencies.  This  motivation  would  include 
such  things  as  using  tlie  tax  structure  to 
make  people  conform.  Finally,  this  school 
also  presumes  a  wide  range  of  alterna- 
tives— such  as  abortion  and  mandatory 
sterilization  programs,  to  enforce  the 
achievement  of  the  ideal.  Such  proposals 
have  been  advanced  by  demographers 
and  proposed  In  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  voluntariness 
school  sees  the  role  of  Government  as  as- 
sisting the  Individual  family  unit  to 
achieve  the  desired  family  size  and  fre- 
quency of  births  determined  by  a  number 
of  personal  factors,  principally  the  abil- 
ity of  the  family  to  provide  for  and  care 
for  another  child.  This  school  assumes 
that  population  pressures  will  decrease  if 
each  family  has  only  that  number  of 
children  that  is  desired  or  wanted,  and 
that  given  information  and  contracep- 
tion materials,  the  couple  will  achieve 
their  personal  goal. 

In  approving  the  legislation  before  us. 
there  must  be  a  strong  and  unanswering 
commitment  to  voluntary  participation 
on  the  part  of  recipients  of  family  plan- 
ning assistance.  Third.  Wanted  versus 
unwanted  births:  The  term  "unwanted 
pregnancy"  is  used  all  too  careless  In 
much  family  planning  literature.  The 
presupposition  is  that  the  unplaimed 
pregnancy  Is  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
and  that  the  end  result  is  an  unwanted 
child,  and  that  sickness,  poor  nutrition, 
crime  and  violence,  the  use  of  drugs  are 
disproportionately  higher  among  tm- 
wanted  children.  The  basic  proposition  Is 
unveriflable  and  the  logic  consLstently 
breaks  down.  The  unplanned  pregnancy 
docs  not  universally  lead  to  the  unwanted 
child,  nor  do  we  have  clear  definitions  of 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  an  admirable  job  in  avoid- 
ing such  emotion-laden  language,  par- 
ticularly since  it  was  contained  In  earlier 
versions  of  this  bill  before  us.  Once  again, 
we  must  emphasize  the  Inherent  limita- 
tions, pbUoeophlcally  end  practically,  ot 
the  legislation  before  us. 
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Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  to  5  years,  questions  related  to 
population  growth  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention.  During  this  time 
it  has  become  clear  that  much  of  what  is 
said  or  written  is  a  matter  of  projection. 
It  has  also  become  clear  that  there  are 
many  factors  that  Influence  the  demo- 
graphic picture,  factors  atiout  which  we 
have  litUe  or  no  knowledge.  Recognizing 
this.  President  Nixon  proposed  and  the 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  This 
Commission  has  a  2-year  authorization 
to  study  population  trends  and  the  more 
serious  problems  of  population  distribu- 
tion. 

As  a  consequence,  there  are  a  number 
of  points  that  I  would  like  to  make  in 
regard  to  HJt.  19318.  First  of  all.  there 
are  many  who  have  declared  flatly  that 
the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  ot  a  "popula- 
tion explosion."  and  that  in  order  to 
solve  the  problems  of  crime,  violence,  dis- 
ease, poverty,  malnutrition,  inadequate 
education,  and  employment  opportunity, 
we  must  immediately  and  drastically  de- 
crease population  growth. 

The  latest  reports  from  tlie  Bureau  of 
the  Census  raise  .serioas  questions  about 
whether  there  is  an  uncontrolled  accel- 
eration of  population  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census  reports  un- 
der present  fertility  rates — 2.45  children 
per  woman  of  childbearing  years — the 
Nation  s  population  in  the  year  2000  will 
be  280  million.  This  is  a  considerably 
lower  figure  than  earlier  projections.  In 
fact,  the  Census  Bureau  has  dropped  an 
entire  series  of  projections  calculated  on 
1950  fertility  rates,  and  has  added  a  new 
series  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  pres- 
ent trends. 

According  to  this  series,  fertility  rates 
will  drop  to  2.11  and  we  may  well  achieve 
a  stable  population  in  2037.  that  Is.  a 
population  where  births  equal  deaths, 
popularly  referred  to  as  zero  population 
growth.  Should  this  happen,  we  will 
face  a  new  series  of  problems.  Tlie  popu- 
lation will  generally  be  older  and  proba- 
bly more  conservative  and  more  resistant 
to  change. 

Second,  continual  decline  In  fertility 
rates  attested  to  in  the  current  popula- 
tion report  indicates  that  since  1957,  age 
at  marriage  has  increased  slightly  and 
women  have  had  greater  success  at  spac- 
ing births.  This  has  led  to  a  sharp  drop 
in  fertility,  with  the  present  fertility 
rate  at  2.46  children  per  year  to  each 
woman  of  childbearing  age.  The  decrease 
in  fertility  certainly  Indicates  that 
women  today  are  having  fewer  children 
than  women  in  the  same  age  groups  had 
in  the  1950's.  Many  of  these  women  In- 
dicate that  they  desire  an  average  of 
three  children,  and  they  may  be  post- 
poning childbearing.  Demographers 
speculate  that  the  postponement  will 
lead  to  a  reduced  fertility  rate  for  these 
women. 

There  has  been  frequent  mention  of 
the  estimated  5  million  poor  women  who 
are  deprived  of  family  planning  assist- 
ance that  they  need  and  want,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  H.R.  19318  will 
fulfill  that  need.  In  fact,  the  S  million 
figure   la  an  extrapolation  which  has 


been  criticized  as  Inaccurate  by  some  de- 
mographers, and  admitted  to  be  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  approximation  on  the 
strength  of  inadequate  data  by  its  au- 
thors. Moreover.  Judith  Blake  argues 
that  women  in  lower  .socioeconomic 
groups  do  not  have  larger  families  be- 
cause they  lack  birtli  control  assistance, 
but  because  they  consciously  choose  to 
have  larger  families.  Similar  evidence  is 
available  in  a  study  of  New  York  women 
by  Lawrence  Podell. 

Finally,  family  planning  legislation, 
for  all  the  good  effects  it  intends,  always 
carriers  with  it  the  danger  of  coercion 
and  inherent  threats  to  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
target  group  of  any  such  legislation  Is 
the  poor,  herein  described  as  "low-In- 
come families." 

Whenever  a  social  program  is  directed 
to  the  poor,  some  person  or  persons  must 
decide  that  the  proposed  recipient  falls 
within  the  criteria  of  the  target  group. 
This  in  turn  requires  interviews,  ques- 
UoiUng.  evaluation  of  response.  Such  in- 
teniews  are  often  carried  on  by  pliysi- 
cians.  psychologists,  and  counselors  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  work 
with  other  persons  who  may  not  be  poor. 
However,  in  those  situations,  the  inter- 
views are  surrounded  by  confidentialily, 
a  free  choice  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion as  manifested  In  the  client's  ap- 
proach to  the  professional  person,  and 
very  often — an  exclasive  professional 
relationship.  There  is  need  for  assurance 
that  such  will  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
family  planning  programs. 

Consequently,  as  I  have  read  and 
deliberated  on  H.R.  19318.  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  we  must  make  it 
emphatically  clear  to  all  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  an  attempt  to  control  pop- 
ulation, or  an  attempt  to  coerce  or 
"punish"  the  poor.  The  central  pmpose 
of  HM.  19318  is  to  provide  family  plan- 
ning assistance  only  to  ttiose  who  need  it 
and  desire  it.  particularly  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  access  to  such 
assistance,  and  increase  basic  scientific 
re-search  so  as  to  provide  more  accurate 
information  and  assistance  in  family 
plannmg  to  those  who  want  it.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  those  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  set  up  careful  administrative 
guidelines  that  will  protect  them  from 
coercion  or  any  invasion  of  their  privacy. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Sipeaker.  I  rise  to  en- 
dorse with  enthusiasm  HJl.  19318,  the 
population  and  family  planning  bill.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Family 
Plannmg  bill  introduced  in  the  first 
months  of  the  9lst  Congress  and  am 
most  pleased  to  see  the  wide  support  for 
this  bill  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

The  comprehensive,  voluntary  family 
planning  services  to  be  provided  by  this 
legislation  are  desperately  needed — and 
wanted — by  millions  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly by  low-income  families  who 
have  thus  far  been  denied  these  services. 
By  providing  such  services  we  aid  not 
only  the  Individuals  who  are  desirous  of 
volimtarily  limiting  the  sUe  of  their  fam- 
ilies, but  we  will  be  doing  much  to  aDevi- 
ate  many  of  the  pressing  problems  facing 
our  country  today — problems  directly  re- 
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lated  to  the  burgeoning  population,  such 
as  housing,  education,  pollution,  trans- 
portation, and  health  care  needs.  Con- 
trolling the  population  explosion  i&  a 
necessary  precondition  to  solving  our 
urban  crises  and  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  li/e.  This  bill  does  much  in  this  re- 
gard. In  addition  to  providing  family 
plaiming  services,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides greatly  increased  support  for  bio- 
medical, behavioral  and  operational  re- 
search relevant  to  family  planning  and 
population.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  RARICK-  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  19318  providing  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  family  planning  has  more  to 
do  with  what  is  not  being  said  nor  con- 
sidered rather  than  with  what  may  have 
been  led  to  feel  will  be  accomplished. 

As  our  young  people  are  penalized  from 
a  full  enjoyment  and  challenge  of  living 
with  talk  of  limited  families,  silence  pre- 
vails on  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
each  year  enter  the  United  States.  Im- 
migrations admitted  here  total  as  fol- 
lows: 


19S1'60 


1M7 


1969 


hMRifniils..  2.ai.4n      3fl.972       4SI.44I        313.(32 
NoMfiiint- 
inntt Z^«Qt,IS3    3,Z00.33B     1.7M.6M 

SoHrct:  lasliu  Deoartmcnt  Imtniirition  ai*6  ftaturatiziliofi 
Sffrv>ca;  1969  (ifuits.  SUte  D4p«ttm«nL 

But  no  suggestion  from  the  population 
control  people  that  foreign  immigration 
should  be  suspended  to  insure  "living 
room"  for  our  native  bom. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  esti- 
mated for  the  entire  United  States  has 
risen  annually  since  1940  with  only  one 
exception.  During  the  25-year  period 
1940-65.  the  estimated  toUl  more  than 
tripled,  from  89.500  in  1940  to  291.200  in 
1965. 

For  example,  although  the  illegitimacy 
rate  has  remained  fairly  stable  during 
the  1960*5,  the  number  of  unmarried 
women  has  been  increasing  and  more  il- 
legitimate children  are  bemg  bom.  Si- 
multaneously, there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  marital  fertility  associated 
with  the  delay  of  births  by  married  wom- 
en. Therefore,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial rise  in  the  illegitimacy  ratio.  Prom 
1959  to  1965.  the  illegitimacy  ratio  in- 
creased by  49  percent.  The  correspond- 
ing percentage  increases  among  white 
and  nonwhite  women  were  79  and  21,  re- 
spectively. Prom  Trends  in  Illegitimacy. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  February  1968. 

Thus,  any  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  population  explosion  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  problem  stems  not  from  the 
family  unit  but  instead  from  the  increase 
of  illegitimate  births. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  popu- 
lation control  alarmists  will  now  demand 
enforcement  of  the  State  Illegitimacy 
laws  which  have  been  all  but  repealed 
by  inaction  by  the  tolerance  of  an  un- 
disciplined permissive  society? 

Accompanying  the  current  antipollu- 
tion fad  are  the  expressed  fears  of  over- 
population. So  great  is  the  emotion  gen- 
crated  by  some  that  we  are  overpopulat- 
ing  our  "living  room"  they  would  resort 


to  a  program  of  murder  of  unwanted 
(liildren  before  birth. 

Consider  that  39  percent  of  the  land 
in  the  United  States  is  public  land  owned 
by  Federal.  State,  or  local  government. 
Statistical  abstract.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, 1969.  page  191. 

Thirteen  Western  States  contain  pub- 
lic lands  on  the  average  of  two-thirds  of 
their  total  acreage,  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government ;  that  is,  99.8  percent  in 
Alaska.  29.4  percent  in  Washington.  52.2 
percent  in  Oregon.  64.5  percent  in  Idaho, 
29.6  percent  in  Montana.  48.2  percent  in 
Wyoming,  67.3  percent  in  Utah,  36  per- 
cent in  Colorado,  44.5  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia, 44.7  percent  in  Arizona.  34.3  per- 
cent in  New  Mexico. 

Humanity  would  seem  more  appropri- 
ately served  by  a  program  of  homestead- 
ing  Government-owned  land.s  than  atmr- 
Uonization. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  bill  purports  to 
exclude  tax  dollars  under  this  act  from 
abortion  education.  But  we  all  know  this 
exclusion  is  not  a  prohibition  to  the  non- 
profit organizations  taken  in  partnership 
nor  to  the  overzealous  family  teachers 
and  trainees  with  their  reverse  guilt 
neuroses.  Some  of  us  can  remember  that 
HEW  appropriations  bills  also  excluded 
tax  dollars  for  the  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  needed  solutions  to  any  popula- 
tion problem  are  left  imsaid  and  not  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  STAGGERS)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
19318.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  t-aken. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  298.  nays  32.  not  voting  104, 
B5  follows : 

(Roll  No    351 1 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
AnderBou, 

Cftllf. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dnk 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayre» 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betta 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blftckbum 
Blanton 


Bolftnd 

Bolltng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bituco 
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Bimy 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Ubss. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Uo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  tJtah 
Bush 

Bymea,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chambetlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cowuer 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

DuvU,  Oa. 

Davis.  W1.S. 

Denney 

Denols 

Diues 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Etowninis 

Dulfikl 

Dxuican 

Dwyer 


Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshlemaii 

F .  .ms,  Colo. 

roins.Teun. 

Fi.sceU 

Klndley 

Plsb 

Ftaher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oei-ald  R 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Fnreman 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FrellnBhuysen 
Frey 
Prtedcl 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fiiqua 
Caltflanakls 
Carmata 
Oettys 
Olbbonfi 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa, 
Orlffln 

antnths 

Oubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Ranley 
Haiuia 

Hansen.  Idaho 
HorrinKton 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hclstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hoimetd 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
J  arm  an 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmclcr 
Kozen 
Kce 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczyiiskl 
Koch 
Kuykendall 


Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
BevLU 
Byrne.  Pa. 

Cftjreiy 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cuonlugham 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Derwlnakl 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

LcKgett 

Lennou 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

LowenstelQ 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCloekey 

Mcculloch 

McEwea 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

MuUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mrlcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

MiDlSb 

Mink 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Moitagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

MoKher 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myera 

Natcber 

Nedal 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'NeJU.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  ] 

Price,  hi. 

Pryor.  Ark, 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rees 

R«ld.  III. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rleele 

Roberts 

Robtson 

NATS— 33 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Flood 

Oaydos 

Grosa 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

King 

Long,  La. 


«.C. 


Roe 

RoiTers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SatterOeld 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebcll 

Schweiigel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

SUggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stei^ns 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

tnimmn 

Van  DeeiUn 

Vander  Jai:Et 

Vanlk 

VlBorlto 

WaggODner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watu 

Whalen 

White 

WhUehurift 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WilUams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

WydJer 

Wylte 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zloa 


McMillan 

Nichols 

NU 

Rarlck 

Rooney.  NY. 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 104 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Anderson,  111. 

Annunzlo 

Ash  brook 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Beall,  Md. 

BeU.  Calif. 

Berry 

Btaggl 

Blatnlk 

Brown.  Calif. 


Brown.  Ulch. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Button 

Camp 

Carey 

Cfark 

Claweon,  Del 

Col  me  r 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daddarlo 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

E)ellenback 


Dent 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Edmoudson 

Ellberg 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Peivhan 

Flowers 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

GUbert 

Goldwater 
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Ooodllng 

McKneally 

Ofay 

Macdonald, 

Green.  Orsg. 

Hal  pern 

MacOregor 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harsha 

May 

Hays 

Mayne 

Hubert 

MUler.  Calif. 

Henderson 

Mills 

Hosmer 

Ulnshall 

Jones.  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Karth 

Melsen 

Landgrebe 

Obey 

Londrum 

O'Neal.  Go 

Langen 

Pettis 

Lukens 

PoAge 

McClory 

PodeU 

McClure 

Powell 

McDade 

Price,  Tex. 

McDonald. 

Purcell 

Mich. 

RaUsback 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Rodino 

Boudebush 

Rupi>e 

Sandman 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Welcker 

whallcy 

WUaon,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  Callforals. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Idr.  Oallagber  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Beall  of 
Mnryland. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Qialmo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  BeU  of  OaUfornla. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  minols  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon  with  Mr.  Del  Clow- 
son. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetu  with  Mr. 
MacOregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Manu  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Kwth  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  PettlB. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McClure 

Mr.  Landrtim  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  SkublU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  witb  Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Btanton. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ashlwrook. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CalUornU  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  d«  la  Oftnm. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2108)  to 
promote  public  health  and  welfare  by  ex- 
panding, improving,  and  better  coor- 
dinating the  family  planning  services 
and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  210B 

An  act  to  promote  public  health  and  welfare 
by  expanding.  Improving,  and  better  co- 
ordinating the  family  planning  aenrlces 
and  population  research  BCtlviiles  of  the 
Federal  Goyemment.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Wherea-s  unwanted  births  Impair  the  sta- 
biUty  and  well-being  of  the  individual  family 
and  severely  limit  the  opportunity  for  each 
child  within  the  family; 

Whereas  over  five  mllUon  American  wocnra 
ar«  denied  access  to  modern,  effecUve,  medi- 
cally safe  family  planning  services  due  to 
financial  need; 

Whereas  significant  benefits  for  the  famUy 
and  the  community  may  be  derived  from 
family  planning  including  the  alieviaUon  of 
poverty,  the  reduction  of  maternal  and  In- 
fant mortality  rates,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  premature  births  and  of  crippling 
and  mental  diseases  lu  InfanU.  and  the  eas- 
ing of  the  pressure  of  population  growth  on 
the  environment; 

Whereas  research  efforts  to  develop  more 
effective,  medically  safe  methods  of  family 
planning  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  need 
and  urgency  of  the  problem; 

Whereas  family  planning  has  been  recog- 
nized oatloaally  and  internationally  as  a 
universal  human  right; 

Whereas  it  la  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
foster  the  Integrity  of  the  family  and  the 
opportunity  for  each  child:  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  the  family  to  freely  determine  the 
number  and  spacing  of  Its  children  with 
the  dictates  of  lU  individual  conscience:  to 
extend  family  planning  services,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  to  all  who  desire  such  services: 
Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Sioute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongreiM  assembled, 

DBCIJUUTIOM     or    PUBPOSk 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  purple  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  make  comprehensive  voluntary 
family  planning  services  readily  available  to 
aU  persons  In  the  United  Stales  and  the  areas 
specified  In  subparagraph  (c)  of  section  6 
of  this  Act  desiring  such  services; 

(b)  to  coordinate  domestic  i>opulatlon  and 
family  planning  research  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  population  and  family 
planning  programs; 

(c)  to  improve  administrative  and  opera- 
ttonal  supervision  of  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services  and  of  population  research  pro- 
grams related  to  such  services: 

(d)  to  enable  public  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  plan  and  develop  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  family  planning  services; 

(e)  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
Information  ( Including  educational  mate- 
rials)   on   family  planning   and   population 


growth  to  all  persons  desiring  such  Infor- 
mation; 

(f  >  to  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effeettve- 
ness  of  famUy  planning  aervlce  programs  and 
of  population  research; 

(g)  to  provide  the  trained  manpower 
needed  to  effectively  carry  out  programs  of 
population  research  and  family  planning 
services:  and 

{h)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  a  primary  focus  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters  per- 
taining to  population  and  family  planning, 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

OmCE    OF   OEPtfTY    ASSISTANT   StcaETAllV    TOt 
POPULATION    AFTAias 

Sac.  2-  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
wlthUi  the  Ekepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  OCBce  of  Population  Af- 
fairs to  be  directed  by  a  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretary  for  Poptilatlon  Affairs  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  SclenUfic  Affairs.  The  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretar\-. 

(b>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
the  OIHce  of  Population  Affairs  with  such 
full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
with  the  services  of  such  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 
rvNcnoNs  or  the  oKPunr  assistant  secms- 

TAKV    FOR    POPmATlON    AFTAIBS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  for  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  utUlze  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secret*ry  for  PopiUatlon  Affairs— 

(1)  to  administer  all  Federal  laws,  over 
which  the  Secretary  has  admlnletraUve  re- 
^onsblllty,  which  provide  for  or  authorize 
the  mafclng  of  formula  or  special  project 
grants  related  to  population  and  family 
planning; 

(3)  to  administer  and  be  responsible  for 
all  population  and  famUy  planning  research 
carried  on  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  supported 
through  grants  to  or  contracU  with  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  individuals; 

(3)  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams for  use  by  all  Interested  perEons  and 
public  and  private  groups; 

(41  to  provide  a  liaison  with  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Oovcrnraent  re- 
lating to  population  and  family  planning: 

(5j  to  provide  or  support  training  for  nec- 
essary manpower  for  domestic  and  foreign 
population  and  family  planning  programs 
of  service  and  research; 

(S)  to  coordinate  and  be  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  other  Department  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  programs 
related  to  famUy  planning  and  population 
and  to  make  periodic  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  as  set  forth  In  section  4: 

(7)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subECctlons  (al  through  (h)  of  section  1 
of  this  Act;  and 

(81  to  carry  out  the  programs  established 
by  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bt  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessAry  to  meet  the 
administrative  ex^nses  of  the  omce  of  Pop- 
ulation Affairs. 

PLANS  AKD  asporra 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
a  plan,  to  be  cjurled  out  over  a  j>ertod  of 
five  years,  for  extension  of  family  planning 
services  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
ices, for  research  programs,  for  training  of 
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neceiftwy  maupower.  and  lor  carrying  out 
the  other  purposes  set  forth  tn  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
dicate on  a  phased  boets: 

1 1 1  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  served, 
the  types  of  family  planning  and  population 
growth  Information  and  educational  male- 
rials  to  be  developed  and  how  they  will  be 
made  available,  the  research  goats  to  be 
reached,  and  the  manpower  to  be  trained; 

t2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  personnel 
requirements  needed  to  meet  these  objec- 
lives:  and 

r3)  rbe  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish  a 
.synemaiic  reporting  system  capable  of  yield- 
ing comprehensive  data  on  which  service 
figures  and  program  evaltiatlons  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  baaed. 

<ci  On  January  I  following  submisElon 
of  the  plan  and  on  each  January  1  there- 
after for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  .tubmlt  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which  shall; 

(I)  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives  es- 
tablished for  such  year  under  the  plan; 

13)  indicate  steps  being  taken  to  achieve 
the  objective  during  the  remaining  fiscal 
years  of  the  plan  and  any  revisions  necessary 
to  meet  these  objectives;   and 

<3)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  admlnlstrm- 
tiTe  action  necesisary  or  desirable  in  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

SPECIAL,  paOJECT  CBAKrS  FOR   FAMILY    PLANNING 
8CBVICC3 

Sec.  5.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organlaatlons  and  institutions  to  aaslst 
m  the  establishment  and  operation  of  volun- 
tary family  planning  projects. 

(b>  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  according  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  Funds  shall  be  allocated 
after  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  served,  the  extent  to  which 
family  planning  services  are  needed  locally, 
the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  and  its 
r.-tpaclty  to  make  mpld  and  effective  use  of 
.sitch  assistance. 

<c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
payable  in  such  insMllments  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
grant  will  be  effectively  utilized  for  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  It  is  made. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »30.000.000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  IB7],  990.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  June  30.  1972.  »90.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1073.  9120.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1874,  and 
tl&0,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1975. 

(e)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning 
5er\'lces  provided  shall  be  voluntary  and  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  or  Impediment  to 
eligibility  for  or  the  receipt  of  other  benefits 
or  participation  In  any  other  programs  of 
financial  or  medical  assistance. 

FORMULA  GXANT5  ftM  FAMILT  PIANNING.   PUSLJC 
BCALTH    5EKVICCS 

Sac.  e.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proprloted  flO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $15,000,000  for  the' fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J'jne  30. 1975.  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  to  assist  the 
States  in  planning,  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  family 
planning  services.  The  sum  so  appropriated 
Rhall  be  used  for  making  payments  to  States 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 


the  Secretary.  State  plans  for  a  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  program  of  family  plan- 
ning services. 

(bl  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  be  entitled  ffir  each  fiscal 
year  to  allotments  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary' on  the  basis  of  the  population  and 
financial  need  of  the  respective  States. 

<c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  erf  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning 
services  provided  shall  be  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  or  Impediment  to 
eligibility  for  or  the  receipt  of  other  benefits 
or  participation  in  any  other  programs  of 
financial  or  medical  assistance. 

TKAINtKC   BEANTd 

Sbc.  7,  For  the  purpose  of  training  the 
necessary  manpower  required  to  fufill  the 
purposes  of  sections  4  and  5,  the  following 
sums  shall  be  authorized  and  appropriated: 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971:  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $0,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

RESIUBCH   GRANTS 

Stc.  8.  (al  In  order  to  promote  research  In 
the  biomedical,  contraceptive  development, 
behavioral  and  program  implementation 
fields  related  to  population  and  family  plan- 
ning, the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  groupit,  associations.  In- 
stitutions, individuals,  or  corporations  for 
the  conduct  of  such  research. 

The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  Office  of 
Population  Affairs  In  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

( b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
entering  into  contracts  under  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $05,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  $85,000,000  tor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

GRANTS  rOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  POPULATION 
RESEARCH   CEKTCXS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  $16,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $18,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  for  project  grants  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of 
centers  for  research  (or  research  and  related 
activities)  relating  to  human  reproduction. 
sterility,  contraception,  effectiveness  of  serv- 
ice delivery,  population  trends,  and  other 
aspecu  of.  or  factors  which  affect  population 
dynamics.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  he 
available  until  expended  for  paymenu  with 
respect  to  projects  for  which  applications 
have  been  filed  under  this  part  before  July  1. 
1978.  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  before 
July  1.  1977. 

(b>  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion with  re-spect  to  any  center  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretory  only  if — 

( 1 1  the  applicant  Is  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  or  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit institution  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  competent  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
research  (or  research  and  related  activities) 
for  which  the  center  Is  to  be  constructed: 
and 


(2)  the  application  contains  or  U  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction,  the  facility  will  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed; (B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  ovaii- 
able  for  meeting  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  facility:  (Ci  suffi- 
cient funds  w.  1  be  avallabie.  when  the  con- 
struction is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the 
facility  for  -the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed:  and  tD|  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  stib- 
contractors  In  the  performance  of  constrvie- 
tlon  of  the  Center  will  be  paid  w.iges  at 
rotes  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  sim- 
ilar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bason  Act.  as  amended  (40  US.C. 
276a — 278a-6>:  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  clause,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  31761 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c|. 

(c)  In  acting  on  applications  for  grants, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  fa- 
clliUes  in  expanding  the  Nation's  capacity 
for  research  (or  research  and  related  activl- 
Uea)  in  the  field  of  population  dynamics 
and  such  oth'  factors  as  he  may  prescribe  by 
regulations  In  order  to  assure  that  the  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  such  grants,  sever- 
ally and  together,  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  sclenUflc  knowledge 
related  to  population  dynamics. 

(dKl)  The  total  of  the  grants  with  re- 
spect to  ony  project  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  project  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  installments 
(consistent  with  construction  progress)  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(e)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  section— 

(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institution  or 

(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  tK  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  construc't'd. 
unless  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so.  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ments of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  Is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  facility. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing any  department,  agency.  oSlcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over,  or 
Impose  any  requirement  or  condition  with 
respect  to,  the  research  or  related  activities 
conducted  by,  or  the  personnel  or  admini- 
stration  of,  any  Institution. 

(g)  Within  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  advisory  council  or 
councils,  shall  prescribe  general  regulation.^ 
covering  the  eligibility  of  institutions,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  approving  appli- 
cations. 

4h)  As  used  In  this  section  the  termi  "con- 
struction" and  "eoet  of  eonstruetlou"  include 
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(A)  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings,  including  architects'  fees 
and  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land,  but  not 
Including  the  cost  of  offslte  improvements, 
and  (B)  equipping  new  buildings  and  exist- 
ing buildings,  whether  or  not  expanded,  re- 
modeled or  altered. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  pro-  ■ 
visions  of  this  section  by  and  through  the 
Office  of  Population  Affairs. 

SPXCtAI.  PVOJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR 
FAUXLY  PLANNING  AND  POPULATION  GROWTH 
INFOBMATION  OlffTRIBOTtON  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS  DEVKLOPMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a|  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  project  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  assist  in  developing 
and  making  available  family  planning  and 
population  growth  information  (Including 
educational  materials)  to  all  persons  desiring 
such  Infornuition  (or  materials) . 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  or 
entering  Into  contracts  under  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $750,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $1,500.00  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $1,750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976. 

(c)  The  acceptance  of  family  planning  and 
population  growth  information  (including 
educational  materials)  provided  shall  he  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  or  Im- 
pediment to  eligibility  for  or  the  receipt  of 
other  benefits  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  of  financial  or  medical  assistance. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  14. 1970. 
Attest: 

SECRET ART. 
MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staooers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  blU  S.  2108  and 
to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  H.R.  19318  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggkrs). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION   omSED   BT    MR.   STAOOERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the 
Senate  blU. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ux.  STAGona  moves  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble Of  the  bUl  8.  2108. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  19318)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
preceding  rollcall.  No.  350,  on  the  bill  S. 
3785.  I  was  taking  an  emergency  call 
and  did  not  respond  to  my  name,  a  ad  I 
be«n  present,  I  would  have  voted  "Yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORSE    PROTECTION    ACT   OF    1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<S.  2543  >  to  prohibit  the  movement  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S  2S43 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  <a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
be  sored  if.  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its 
gait— 

(1)  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in- 
ternally or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs,  an- 
kles, feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse: 

<2t  bums.  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
inflicted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  horse; 

(3 1  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks  or  nails  have 
been  used  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  horse:  or 

(4)  any  other  cruel  or  inhumane  method 
or  device  has  been  used  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  horse,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  chains  or  boots; 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  (A|  to 
result  In  physical  pain  to  the  horse  when 
walking,  trotting,  or  otherwise  moving,  (B) 
to  cause  extreme  physical  distress  to  the 
horse,  or  (C)  to  cause  Inflammation. 

<b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  a  point  in 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
(Includmg  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any 
point  outside  thereof,  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico)  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
any  foreign  country  to  any  point  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that 
the  practice  of  soring  horses  for  the  purposes 
of  affecting  their  natural  gait  Is  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  such  animals:  (2) 
that  the  movement  of  sored  horses  in  com- 
merce adversely  affects  and  burdens  such 
commerce;  and  (3)  that  horses  which  are 
sored  compete  unfairly  with  horses  moved  In 
commerce  which  are  not  sored. 

Sec.  4  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  ship,  transport,  or  otberwlae  move,  or 
deliver  or  receive  for  movement,  in  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  showing  or  exhlbl* 
tlon.  any  horse  which  such  person  has  reason 
to  believe  is  eored- 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
show  Of  exhibit,  or  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  or  exhibiting,  in  any  hone  show  or 
exhibition,  any  horse  which  Is  sored  If  that 
horse  or  any  other  horse  was  moved  to  such 
show  or  exhibition  tn  commerce. 

(c)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  petaon  to 
conduct  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  In 
which  there  U  shown  or  exhibited  a  horse 
which  Is  sored,  if  any  horse  was  moved  to  such 
show  or  exhibition  in  commerce,  unless  such 
person  can  establish  that  he  has  complied 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  may  prescribed  to  prevent 
the  showing  or  exfalbltioa  of  hoteea  which 
have  been  •ored. 


Sic.  S  (a)  Any  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
such  inspections  of  any  horses  which  are 
being  moved,  or  have  been  moved.  In  com- 
merce and  to  make  such  inspections  of  any 
horses  at  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  with- 
in the  United  States  to  which  any  horae  was 
moved  In  commerce,  ae  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act.  and 
the  owner  or  other  person  having  custody 
of  any  such  horse  stioU  afford  such  represent- 
ative access  to  and  opportunity  to  so  ins;»ect 
such  horse 

(b)  The  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  within  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
may  by  regulation  designate,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretory  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  The  person  or  persons  In  charge  of 
any  horse  show  or  exhibition,  or  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  designate,  shall  afford  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  access  to  and  op- 
portunity to  inspect  and  copy  such  records 
at  aU  reasonable  times. 

Sec.  «  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  the 
penalty  for  which  is  prescribed  by  sutwecticfn 
lb)  of  this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  thon 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  t>e  assessed  unless  such  person  Is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Each  violation  shall 
l>e  a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Upon 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  SecreUry  shall  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a 
civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
15  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  to 
collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violate*  any 
pro\lslon  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary  believes  that 
a  willful  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred 
ond  that  prosecution  U  needed  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  Act,  he  shall  Inform 
the  Attorney  General  rmd  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  take  such  action  with  respect  to 
such  nutter  as  he  deems  appropriate 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  utilize,  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  existing  per- 
sonnel and  faculties  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  U  further  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  officers  and  employees 
of  any  State,  with  its  consent,  and  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  issue 
such  rules  and  reguiaUotiS  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  10.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  unices  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
of  the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot  t>e  rec- 
onciled or  consistently  stand  together.  Nor 
shall  any  provision  of  this  Act  be  construed 
to  exclude  the  Federal  Government  from  en- 
forcing the  provision  of  this  Act  within  any 
State,  -vhether  or  not  such  State  has  en- 
acted legislation  on  the  same  subject.  It 
being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  ectab- 
llBh  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  States 
over  such  subject  naatter.  In  no  case  shoU 
any  such  Stat*  take  ai^  action  pursuant 
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to  ttilfl  section  Involring  &  t1dI«U<hi  of  any 
such  Uw  of  Uuki  State  wblcJi  would  pre- 
clude Xbjt  United  States  from  enforciDg  the 
provLsioai  of  tniB  Act  agouut  any  peraon. 

Skc.  11.  On  or  before  tbe  expiration  of 
thirty  calendar  montbs  foUowiog  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  twenty- 
four-calendar -month  period  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congrese  a  re- 
port upon  the  matters  covered  by  tbls  Act. 
including  enforcement  and  other  actions 
taken  thereunder,  together  with  such  i«c- 
nmmendatlons  for  legislative  and  other  ac- 
tion aa  be  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^proprlated  iucb  Aums,  not  to  exceed  9100,- 
000  annually,  as  may  ^e  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provulons  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
ma  fided? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  Je  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  last  year, 
and  was  unanimously  reported  from  our 
committee  in  October. 

The  bill  is  entitled  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970.  and  is  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  some  persons 
of  deUt>erately  soring  horses.  Tennessee 
walking  horses  have  a  very  distinctive 
gait  or  walk.  This  distinctive  gait  can  be 
achieved  through  patient  training,  or, 
unfortimately,  through  deliberately  mak- 
ing the  front  feet  of  the  horse  sore. 

Unfortunately  this  practice  of  soring 
horses  has  become  quite  widespread,  so 
that  today  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  Tennessee  walking  horses  at  horse 
shows  are  performing  as  a  result  of  their 
training,  or  from  having  been  deUber- 
ately  mistreated. 

Soring  of  horses  is  usually  done  by  ap- 
plying a  blistering  agent  to  the  horse's 
leg  and  by  wrapping  tills  area  with 
chains  or  metal  rollers.  Then,  during  a 
show,  the  sore  is  covered  by  a  boot  which 
rubs  against  the  sore  and  heightens  the 
pain  even  further.  As  a  result  of  the 
horse's  front  legs  being  sored,  the  gait 
of  the  horse  is  aciiieved  quicldy,  without 
the  long  and  difficult  training  period. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  end  this  prac- 
tice by  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  any 
horee  in  commerce,  for  showing  or  exhi- 
bition, which  a  person  believes  is  sored. 
The  bill  also  makes  unlawful  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  sored  horse  in  any  horse  show 
or  exhibition  unless  the  person  conduct- 
ing the  show  has  complied  with  reason- 
able reeulations  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  prcventmg  the  showing  of  sored 
hordes. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  biU  to 
provide  that  the  prohibition  against  mov- 
ing of  horses  in  commerce  shall  apply 
only  to  horses  which  are  sored  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  approximately 
25.000  Tefmessee  walking  horses  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Tennessee  walking  horses 
exhibitors  have  found  UiemAelvea  un- 
able to  do  anything  to  end  the  practice  of 
deliberate  mistreatment  of  these  animals. 


We  feel  that  the  legislation  la  neces- 
sary, and  the  agency  reports  on  similar 
legislation  express  no  objection  to  \X& 
enactment. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  committee  was 
unanimous,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  require 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Sore  Horses,  would  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  I  do  not  think  so, 
Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  there  Is  the  sum 
of  $100,000  per  year  contained  in  the  bill 
for  some  purpose  or  another,  and  in 
looking  at  the  personnel  over  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  I  would  think 
they  would  have  enough  personnel  in- 
house  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  If  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  thinks  they  ought  to  have  an- 
other $100,000,  provided  there  is  not  an 
Assistant  Secretary  appointed,  I  will  go 
along  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
bill  is  a  good  bill  otherwise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Well,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  would  Just 
quote  to  him  the  Secretary  who  stated 
that  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  he  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  the  existing  personnel 
and  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
but  afiother  $100,000  goes  along  with  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  that  is  true. 
However,  this  will  not  exceed  $100,000. 
if  needed.  We  would  hope  that  they 
would  not  need  any  of  it.  In  fact. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
this  bill  was  given  unanimous  support 
in  our  committee. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  trend 
in  the  walking  horse  Industry  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  not  pursuing  this  sor- 
ing of  horses  as  pointed  out  in  this  bill. 
The  trend  is  moving  in  this  direction 
anyway.  However,  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  exhibits  and  who  have  seen 
what  has  been  done  and  the  terrible 
practice  that  has  t>een  pursued  in  tlie 
training  of  these  walking  horses  has  cer- 
tainly been  regrettable.  Our  committee 
thought  this  was  a  worthy  cause.  I  think 
that,  ;>erhape,  the  dollar  cost  will  not 
even  reach  the  amotmt  set  forth  In  this 
bill.  I  say  this  because  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  can  be  enforced  by  a  lesser 
amount.  The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  a  good 
one  and  I  hope  it  passes  unanimously. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Jarmah*  . 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill.  This 
bill  strikes  at  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  of  walking  horses.  It  Is  mtxh 
needed  legislation.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bin. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  be  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Rogers  >. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2543.  the  Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970. 

I  doubt  that  a  single  member  of  the 
House  has  not  heard  or  read  about  the 
itihumane  practice  of  soaring  used  by 
many  unscrupulous  trainers  to  make 
walking  horses  lift  their  feet. 

In  short,  this  practice  employs  a  chem- 
ical compound  to  make  tender  a  portion 
of  the  horse's  hoof  so  that  he  will  lift  it 
higher  and  more  quickly.  This  practice  is 
wrong  and  would  be  corrected  by  the 
legislation  wlilch  we  are  now  considerii^^. 

First,  the  walkifig  horse  can  be  trained 
without  inflicting  this  pain.  In  fact.  mot>t 
reputable  tramers  do  not  use  this  method. 

Secondly,  any  method  which  inflicts 
pain  on  an  animal  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

There  are  between  35,000  and  60,000 
walkers  in  the  country.  This  indicates 
that  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  large 
enough  to  be  of  consequence.  This  legis- 
lation, which  is  similar  to  the  bill  whicli 
I  cosponsored.  would  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  an  animal  which  has  been 
sored:  would  allow  inspection  of  horses 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  that  the  provisions  in  this  leg- 
islation will  bring  about  the  proper  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  practice  of  sor- 
ing is  discontinued.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  voicing  concern 
over  this  shameful  practice  and  will  join 
in  voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would 
like  to  say  In  conclusion  in  just  one  sen- 
tence that  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
the  great  work  they  have  done  this  year. 
They  have  been  almost  in  constant  ses* 
sion  in  bringing  good  bills  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  be  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cartsr  • . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  I  feel  this  is 
a  very  humane  bill  and  one  which  will 
certainly  lead  to  better  treatment  and 
better  training  of  these  wonderful  walk- 
ing horses.  I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu-setts  (Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK). 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TlIE    LATZ    ltICnA«D    CAKOmAL    OtTSRJKC    OF 
DOSTOK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing  of  Boston  has  taken  from  our  midst 
a  great  churchman  who  had  an  intense 
love  of  God  and  of  his  neighbor.  He  was 
an  outstandlfig  American  with  an  intense 
love  of  our  country. 

UpHjn  his  elevation  some  years  ago  as 
atixiUary  bishop  to  the  episcopacy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  said  in  part: 

Thla  day  my  hand  goes  out  in  friendship 
to  all  men.  end  It  wiU  never  be  withdrawn. 
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It  never  was. 

Ehiring  his  lifetime.  Cardinal  Cushing 
raised  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
charitable  purposes,  to  build  hospitals, 
schools,  and  churches,  and  to  assist  the 
poor,  the  afflicted,  the  sick  and  those  dis- 
criminated against.  He  had  a  particular 
love  for  retarded  children,  as  he  so  beau- 
tifully referred  to  them  as  "the  excep- 
tional children."  His  love  of  these  "ex- 
ceptional children"  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  his  last  resting  place  is  on  the 
grounds  of  a  school  he  established  some 
years  ago  for  these  children. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  dollar  that 
Cardinal  Cushing  raised  was  spent  by 
him  in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind, 
and  that  he  never  had  a  peimy  for  him- 
self. 

Cardinal  Cushing  wa.s  ordained  a  priest 
in  1921  and  elevated  to  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Boston  in  June  1939.  In  September 
of  1944,  he  was  named  and  elevated  to 
the  position  of  archbishop  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  and  in  1958,  a  member 
of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

As  his  successor.  Archbishop  Medeiros 
said: 

Be  was  truly  a  great  soul,  a  man  of  uni- 
versal genius,  a  priest  of  selflesa  dedication, 
m  blabop  of  towering  stature. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said  of 
Cardinal  Cushing  and  bis  wonderful  life, 
but  his  eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  Washington,  in 
the  statement  he  made  upon  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Cushing,  sums  up  the  won- 
derful life  that  Cardinal  Cushing  led 
when  he  said : 

I  was  profoundly  EUtddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Cushing.  I  wish  to  offer 
my  sympathy  to  the  grieving  people  of  Bos- 
ton, both  Catbollc  and  non-Catholic  alike 
whom  he  served  so  well  and  so  long.  The 
Church  In  the  tJnlted  States  has  felt  the 
strong  Influence  of  Cardinal  Cushing  In 
many  ways.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  sum 
up  In  a  few  short  sentences  a  career  of  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  which  has  spanned  near- 
ly fifty  years  as  a  priest  and  over  thirty 
years  ss  a  bishop. 

His  life  was  dedicated  to  the  poor.  There 
are  few  If  any  men  who  could  accomplish 
so  much  In  such  a  short  period  of  time  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  ol  the  poor.  Numer- 
ous homes  for  the  aged  poor,  for  youth  and 
for  mfants  bear  testimony  to  his  indefatig- 
able desire  to  help  all  those  In  need. 

May  a  merciful  Judgment  be  meted  out 
to  this  champion  of  mercy,  understanding 
and  bountiful  goodness. 

While  Cardinal  Cushing  is  no  longer 
alive,  his  spirit  will  always  Uve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  Inspiration  to  follow,  not 
only  by  this  generation,  but  by  countless 
generations  to  come. 

Cardinal  Cushing  was  a  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  both  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  myself.  We  are  deeply  grieved  in  his 
passing.  However,  as  has  been  said  by 
myself  and  countless  others,  the  spirit 
of  Cardinal  Cushing  will  live  on  for  rren- 
erations  to  come,  guiding,  inspiring,  and 
direcUng  persons  to  a  nobler  and  more 
fruitful  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  partial  text 
of  an  excellent  eulogy  rendered  at  the 
funeral  Mass  by  John  Cardinal  Wright. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objectlwi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 

Nov.  8.  19701 

"He  Stood  So  Taio..  So  Ekesgetic,  So 

CoPrrxDENT.  So  Raount" 

(Partial  text  of  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
Jcdin  Cardinal  Wright) 

"And  God  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes.  And  death  shall  be  no  more: 
neither  shall  there  be  mourning,  nor  crying, 
nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former  things 
have  passed  away.  And  he  who  was  sitting  on 
the  throne  said,  'Behold.  I  make  all  things 
new!*"  (Apocalypse.  Chap.  21.  V.  4-B). 

The  lamented  Cardinal  Archbishop  at 
Boston  was  a  man  of  many  contradictions — 
some  within  minutes  of  one  another.  He  was 
a  man  of  not  a  few  controversial  words  and 
actions — come  bitter,  some  bewildering,  eocne 
almost  amusing  to  himself  and  to  us  who 
loved  him.  But  one  single,  overriding,  con- 
stant piirpose  mtegrated  bis  entire  life  sjid 
to  that  abiding  constancy  he  was  totally 
committed  unto  death. 

That  one  constant  purpose  was  his  deter- 
mination, stubborn  and  untiring,  to  serve, 
with  whatever  genius  cv  frailty,  the  one, 
holy,  universal,  apostolic  Church,  In  com- 
munion with  Rome,  and  to  do  everything 
else  In  his  power,  at  all  times.  In  all  places, 
QC  every  level,  to  advance  that  kingdom  of 
God  of  which  he  knew  the  visible,  organized 
Church  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  prin- 
cipal agent  on  earth. 

To  this  unchanging  motivation,  he  was 
faithful  all  the  days  of  his  life  and  through 
all  the  mysteries — Joyful,  sorrowful  and  glo- 
rious— of  that  life  otherwise  shot  through 
wttb  superficial  contradictions  and  occa- 
sional controversy. 

I  am  grateful  to  Archbishop  Medeiros  and 
to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  thU  truly  Holy 
Church  of  Boston  for  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  all  present  and  millions  not 
able  to  be  present,  some  words  of  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing. 

The  text  which  I  read  a  moment  ago  was 
one  I  heard  on  his  lips  on  many  occasions. 
some  of  them  occasions  so  bound  up  with  his 
goodness  to  me  that  they  came  instinctively 
to  mind  when,  by  a  curious  providence.  I 
arrived  the  other  night  in  the  New  York  air- 
port to  be  handed  a  scribbled  note  that  Arch- 
bishop Medeiros  and  Bishop  Mlnlhan  had 
phoned  that  our  Cardinal  was  dead. 

When  Archbishop  Cushing  was  installed  In 
this  Cathedral  over  a  quarter  century  ago.  he 
thought  of  choosing  the  last  part  of  today's 
text — "Behold  X  make  all  things  new!" — as 
the  theme  of  his  first  sermon.  A  last  minute 
decision,  expressed  by  him  with  a  character- 
istic comic  touch,  prconpted  him  to  choose 
another  text,  but  he  returned  to  this  theme 
time  and  a^n  in  those  early  days  of  bis 
pontificate  as  he  went  about  the  diocese 
where  he  was  welcomed  and  loved  so  pas- 
sionately. 

"ALL  TKIHGS   NEW" 

When  he  preached  at  the  Mass  eatabtlsh- 
ing  t-he  new  diocese  of  Worcester  20  years 
ago,  he  did  use  the  last  words  of  this  text,  as 
he  did  nine  years  later  when,  with  paternal 
solicitude  he  installed  me  as  bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh. This  is  a  purely  personal  reason  why 
I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  repeat  those 
words  as  he  is  laid  to  rest,  since  tn  all  my 
life  as  a  brother  bish(^.  as  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  bishops,  thousands  of  priests 
and  millions  of  lay  collaborators  these  words. 
the  aspiration  of  his  own  life,  became  our  dy- 
namic Ideal :  "Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new!" 

These  words  coming  from  bim  were  no 
heady,  empty  ix>ast  concerning  any  charis- 


matic gifts  or  special  talents  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing  possessed,  or  wished  the  rest 
of  us.  all  of  us,  to  share.  It  Is  an  echo  of 
words  which  Scripture  places  on  the  lips  of 
that  Christ,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
things,  who  could  alone  possibly  pronounce 
such  powerful  words,  that  Christ  of  whom 
every  believer  in  one  way.  every  priest  in  a 
most  especial  way.  every  bishop  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent way  is  called  to  be  the  agent 

And  BO,  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  as  a 
priest,  and  unmistakably  from  the  spring- 
time of  his  archbishopric  in  the  esciung 
years  of  the  1940s.  Richard  Cushing.  flred  by 
the  energies  of  Christ  and  inspired  by  the 
words  of  the  Lord  of  all,  sought  incessantly 
to  "make  aU  things  new."  For  years  thu 
aspiration  hod  identified  him  with  the  work 
of  the  missionary  Church  as  few  In  history 
and  no  one  in  our  times,  hare  given  them- 
selves to  the  spreaa  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Seeking  to  build  on 
the  firm  foundations  of  solid  faith  and  hold 
pride  left  by  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  his  pred- 
ecessors in  the  local  Church  of  Boston , 
Arohblfihop  Cushing  aspired  to  bring  1re?.i\ 
vitality — to  "make  all  things  new"  again— in 
the  diocese  committed  to  his  care.  Those 
were  the  days — the  latter  1940s  and  the  early 
19&0S — of  the  joyous  mysteries  in  the  life  of 
our  beloved  leader.  He  stood  so  tall,  so  ener- 
getic, so  confident,  so  radiant,  so  indefatig- 
able and.  If  one  may  dare  to  say  It.  so  debo- 
nair, as  America's  youngest  archbishop  and 
one  of  the  Church's  most  articulate,  open- 
handed  and  prophetic  witnesses  to  God's 
truth - 

It  was  in  this  period  of  the  Joyful  mysteries 
that  he  begnn  to  dream  of  concentrating  his 
energy  and  his  vision  especially  on  Latin 
America,  toward  which  as  a  neighbor  conti- 
nent be  felt  that  we  had  special  obligations 
in  affection,  generosity  and  faith. 

Before  anyone,  known  to  me.  was  using 
the  words  "Third  World."  the  indomitable 
Cushing  in  the  years  of  his  Joyful  mystMles 
was  limited  to  the  Society  of  St.  James — ^tbe 
nams  of  which  had  dawned  on  him  as  he 
stood  at  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  one  of  his 
patron  saints,  at  Compostella  In  Spain.  He 
said  half  aloud,  "The  Spaniards  were  chief 
among  those  ^ho  brought  the  faith  to  South 
America.  They  did  a  wonderful  Job.  The  Job 
of  bringing  back  the  faith,  'of  making  all 
things  new'  must  now  be  ours  I'" 

Yet  none  of  his  worldwide  activities  dis- 
tracted him,  during  that  springtime  of  the 
joyful  mysteries,  from  his  duties  here  at 
home.  He  multiplied,  in  plain  fact  be  pio- 
neered new  educational  work  for  handicapped 
children;  there  are  those  who  say  that  it  was 
he  who  coined  the  tender  phrase  "exceptional 
children"  to  describe  those  born  with  all  the 
odds  against  them.  He  made  his  own  on  espe- 
cial apoetolate  to  old  follcs,  and.  in  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  comedy,  he  planned  festive 
vislu  not  only  to  institutional  homes  for  the 
poor,  but  to  public  restaurants,  even  night 
clubs,  to  which  he  invited  those  who  had  no 
one  else  to  entertain  tbem  on  national  family 
feasu.  like  Thanlcsgiving.  He  was  the  host 
and  he  was  the  entertainment.  Be  built  in- 
stitutions for  the  aged  and  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  abandoned,  but.  what  was  much 
more  important,  he  identified  himself  per- 
sonally with  all  his  brethren,  whether  they 
were  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church  or 
those  of  the  state,  whether  they  were  in 
whatever  we  now  call  poor  houses  or  were 
in  prisons. 

It  was  Ui  this  period,  again  the  8prtngt.ime 
of  bis  Joyous  mysteries,  that  he  revealed  his 
highly  pubtictjsed  flair  for  hats.  Hats  of 
varied  and  marvelous  design,  ns  well  as  bis 
disarming,  not  to  say  sometimes  disconcert- 
ing gift  for  uttering  the  unexpected  phrase, 
the  unstuffy  remark,  or  a  frequently  aston- 
ishing bit  or  self-heckling  and  self-deprecat- 
ing humor. 
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And  tbos.  In  the  midst  of  laughter,  lnteas« 
activity  and  resilient  Indifference  to  either 
flattery  or  adverse  criticism,  be  lived  out  the 
Joyful  mysteries  of  his  ^rin^time  as  a  prel- 
ate, reproducing  in  deeds,  something,  at  least 
of  what  only  Chrtat  eonld  promise:  "Behold, 
1  make  all  things  new." 

eoutownn.  mtsteuzs 

Then  came  the  season  of  bis  aorrowful 
mysteries.  It  la  a  Uttle  difficult  to  place  a 
date:  It  no  longer  makes  any  difference.  It  Is 
even  more  difficult  to  assign  clear  causes,  par- 
ticularly for  the  contradiction,  confusion 
and  sometimes  personal  attack  that  left  hla 
spirit  sorrowful,  even  broken,  more  than 
ravaging  diseases  made  painful  his  flesh. 
Suddenly  the  seemingly  carefree,  contagious- 
ly enthusiastic  young  archbishop  of  the  early 
tiaya.  began,  manifestly,  to  share  ihe  priest- 
hood of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  aa  once,  not  less 
mamfesUy.  be  had  ewmpll&ed  the  priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  the  Cauae  of  Our  Joy. 

In  the  season  of  his  sorrowful  mysteries,  it 
became  common  for  him  to  faint  with  pain 
at  public  evenu  or  to  show  utter  exhaustion 
in  ceretnonles  or  at  meetings.  By  then  the 
rumor  began  to  go  around.  14  years  ago,  that 
he  had  cancer,  together  with  asthma  and 
other  aSUctlons.  A  loose-lipped  woman 
started  the  cancer  rumor.  Her  pbone  Unea 
Blualed  with  the  grizzly  news.  Finally  be  heard 
the  rumor  himself,  as  all  evU  reports  finally 
reacli  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  hurt. 
His  doctors  had  been  dLscreet,  but  a  writer 
whom  the  cardinal  had  helped,  when  no 
one  else  would  helped  spread  the  rumor  that 
he  waa  Uklng  menns  to  kill  pain  and  that 
he  was  showing  symptoms  of  metastasis  and 
sclerosis.  He  called  up  to  say,  "Do  jrou  be- 
lieve them?"  I  answered.   "Who  would?" 

This  was  Lodeed  the  season  of  sorrowful 
mysteries,  but  he  new  itopped  going.  He 
ncvM  slopped  preaching.  He  never  stopped 
wiping  away  tears,  though  they  were  Invari- 
ably the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  then  that  the  pUgrlmages  tat  peace 
gave  way  to  pUgrlmages  of  prayer  for  the 
physical  healing  of  others.  He  chartered  air- 
planea  to  bring  crippled  and  handicapped 
boys  and  girls — "his  exceptional  children" — 
close  to  some  of  whom  he  will  be  burled 
this  afternoon — to  Lourdes  and  to  Ireland. 
All  that  was  most  beloved  about  him  Is 
summed  up.  not  in  the  funny  stories  In  the 
popular  biographies,  but  In  a  poignant  piece 
of  sheer  poetry  that  was  uttered  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  40X)O0  feet  above  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  the  darkness  of  a  plane  filled  with 
crippled  ehUdraa.  their  afflicted  Fathw  In 
Christ  and  the  sisters  and  doctor  who  took 
care  of  both.  In  the  midst  of  the  midnight 
silence  a  small  boy  called  out.  "Cardinal!" 
The  exhaxuted  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  to  give  him  one  of  hla  exact  titles. 
BleepUy  murmured:  "What  do  you  want, 
Bobby?"  The  small  boy  answered,  with  a 
demand  that  Christ  gave  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted  the  right  to  make  of  all  Christians. 
princes  and  peasants  alike:  "Cardinal,"  the 
small  boy  said,  "I  can't  sleep.  Come  hold 
me!" 

"nCDBFATIOASLr" 

test  any  of  the  captious  describe  the 
cardinal's  prompt  response  that  night  as 
sentlmenial  or  untypical.  let  me  quote  from 
an  article  by  the  librarian  of  the  Boeton 
Athaneum.  to  which,  by  the  way.  the  first 
bishop  of  Boston,  a  Frenchman,  left  lils  U- 
brary.  The  quote  again  Involves  an  airplane 
and  Cardinal  Cuahlng  at  the  height  of  the 
season  of  his  sorrowful  mysteries,  but  still 
hard  at  work  making  all  things  new.  Here  Is 
what  Waiter  Mulr  WhltehlU  tells  us  in  an 
article  published  last  month  about  klasa- 
chusetts  and  entitled.  Who  Really  Rules 
Us? 

"Never  underestimate  the  role  played  by 
that  remarkable  prelate,  Cardinal  Gushing, 


In  breaking  down  the  fences  In  Boston.  Few 
cardinals  have  been  aa  simple  or  as  Indefatig- 
able. .  .  .  Undeterred  by  Ulnessea  that  would 
have  defeated  an  ordinary  man,  he  carries 
on  tlreleaaly.  one  stormy  winter  night  In 
1963  I  went  to  lAOuardla  Airport  to  take  a 
shuttle  to  Boeton.  The  plane  was  at  the  gate 
but  both  the  Ume  and  the  llkeUhood  of  Its 
departure  were  uncertain.  A  moment  after 
X  had  taken  my  seat,  I  was  relieved  to  see 
Cardinal  Ciuhlng  come  aboard,  for  his  pres- 
ence gave  tis  all  confldence  that  Eastern 
Alrllnee  would  get  us  safely  to  Boston.  They 
did,  and  on  time,  at  that.  Throughout  the 
tUgbt  the  cardinal — at  the  end  of  a  long  day 
that  marked  his  pace— was  chatting  and  Jok- 
ing with  everyone,  trying  on  pilots'  cape  and 
stewardess's  hats,  as  if  he  had  not  a  care 
In  the  world.  Once  on  the  ground  at  Logan 
airfield,  he  bad  a  friendly  word,  a  Joke,  a 
blessing  for  half  the  people  be  passed  until 
he  strode  out  of  sight  Into  the  winter  night." 

What  sustained  this  paradoxical  man  as  he 
disappeared  into  the  dark  after  his  antics, 
some  might  say,  his  apostolate  you  and  I  will 
say.  on  the  airplane  where  Walter  WhltehlU 
watched  him  with  sncb  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration? It  was,  of  course,  the  conquering 
Joy  of  those  words  of  Christ;  "Behold.  I 
make  all  things  new!"  But  Joy  and  confidence 
are  not  always  the  well-springs  of  energy, 
nor  oertalnly  of  holy  entertainment  In  the 
midst  of  the  sorrowful  mysteries  of  one  who 
la  wracked  with  pain  and  exhausted  by 
picketing  demands  for  Instant  solutions  of 
evils  he  had  been  fighting  all  his  life  since 
a  schoolboy — and  such  had  become  the  hu- 
mlllnllng  destiny  of  our  Cardinal.  Now  only 
faith.  Indomitable  faith,  was  adequate  to 
keep  alive  the  Joy  and  to  spark  the  laughter 
of  a  man  sick  In  soul  and  body.  There  is  no 
one  Ln  this  Church  who  does  not  know  the 
nature  of  that  faith  as  U  kept  strong  in 
spirit  this  man  of  broken  flesh,  now  that  the 
sorrowful  mysteries  of  hla  beloved  Rosary  had 
overwhelmed  him. 

Oddly  enough,  the  classic  afflrmation  of 
that  faith  Is  In  the  very  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Job  that  I  have  already  recalled  him  as 
once  quoting.  What  Job  said  of  old.  Richard 
Gushing  said  now,  without,  perhaps,  speak- 
ing the  words  but  by  th«  way  he  carried 
on  In  the  midst  of  infirmity  and  desolation : 
"I  know  that  my  Bedeea»r  liveth,  and  on 
the  last  day  I  shall  rise  again.  And  I  shall 
be  clothed  again  with  my  skin;  and  In  my 
flesh  I  shall  see  Ood.  Whom  I  myself  shall 
see.  and  my  eyes  chall  behold,  but  not  an- 
other. This  la  the  hope  that  Is  hid  tn  my 
bosom!"  (Job  IB,  2S-57). 

BKAtrrtFtn.  lxttcs 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  Brighton 
with  His  Excellency  the  ApostoUc  Delegate. 
when  the  personal  representative  of  our  Holy 
Father  In  the  United  States  brought  to 
Cardinal  Cushlng  the  letter  from  Pope  Paul 
accepting  the  cardinal's  resignation  and 
sending  him  warm  and  loving  greetings  on 
his  birthday.  I  wanted  to  be  with  him  when 
the  news  that  the  work  we  all  had  seen  begin 
Was  at  length  ended  and  I  wanted  to  have 
lunch  with  him  on  his  birthday.  He  read  the 
letter  from  the  Holy  Father,  he  read  it  out 
loud  In  his  bedroom  as  a  young  boy  might 
read  an  affectionate  letter  from  hla  father 
writing  from  a  distant  place.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful letter;  you  aU  saw  It  reprinted  In  the 
Pilot. 

Cardinal  Cushlng  used  to  say.  in  the  midst 
of  his  years  of  sorrow,  that  bethought  Oood 
Pop©  John  was  the  only  Pope  who  understood 
him.  Do  you  remember?  But  this  was  not 
true.  Pope  Paul  understood  him  well  and 
with  exquisite  sensitivity  he  obviously  de- 
layed as  long  as  he  dared  the  acceptance  of 
the  resignation  on  which,  in  fact,  the  ex- 
hausted archbishop  inslated.  He  deliberately 
waited  until  his  birthday  which  woold  make 
th«  reaignatloD  not  only  more  gr*clous  In  the 


eyes  of  the  public  who  loved  him  but  more 
welcome  to  the  suffering  cardinal. 

The  luncheon  prepared  by  the  devoted 
Sl.itera  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc  for  the  Apostolic 
[>elegate,  for  Monslgnor  UcOuire  who  served 
htm  so  loyally,  and  for  me  was  a  steak  and 
a  bit  of  birthday  cake.  But  the  cardinal 
could  eat  only  Ice  cream,  and  not  much  of 
that  so  far  advanced  were  the  lesions,  the 
tumors  and  the  pain  in  his  very  body.  After 
lunch  and  a  little  bit  of  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  the  Joyful  mysteries  and  some 
invisible  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  sorrow- 
ful mysteries,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  with- 
drew to  pbone  his  office  concerning  his  travel 
plans.  I  was  left  alone  with  the  cardinal.  It 
was  a  terrible  minute  but  characteristically, 
he  broke  up  the  melancholy.  He  said:  "John. 
I  am  through  now  and  I  am  glad.  But  when 
I  am  gone,  if  anyone  asks  If  anything  I  ever 
said  or  even  did  somehow  may  have  hurt  the 
Church,  what  do  you  think  the  answer  will 
be?" 

And  I  answered  as  everyone  here  present 
would  have  said:  "Archbishop,  everyone  will 
say  that  if  you  ever  seemed  to  hurt  the 
Church,  even  a  Uttle,  it  was  in  your  loving 
desire  to  serve  It — to  make  It  stronger  and 
more  beautiful  and  btioved,  to  boUd  It  up  a^ 
a  more  powerful  means  to  the  Kingdom  of 
OodI" 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  be 
said:  "I  hope  so.  Now  we  have  to  pray  for 
the  man  who  Is  coming,  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  broken  pieces,  maybe,  but  above  all  to 
build  higher  and  better!'" 

Then  he  smiled  painfully  with  a  face  that 
already  showed  signs  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  glorious  mysteries,  the  glorious  mysterieB 
in  the  life,  the  death  and  the  victory  o( 
everyone  who  loves  Ood  and  loves  his  neigh- 
bor as  did  Cardinal  Gushing.  Be  obviously 
was  thinking  back  to  things  as  they  had  been 
30  years  before  and  he  said:  "The  next  man 
will  make  It  all  new  again,  won't  he?" 

UXAO    HIOU 

This  was  less  than  three  months  ago  and 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  but  not 
quite  the  end.  For  the  promise  of  Christ  and 
the  faith  of  Job  enabled  him  a  few  weeks 
later  to  walk,  head  high,  out  of  this  cathe- 
dral after  he  had  thrilled  to  the  glorious  mys- 
tery of  seeing  his  successor  Installed,  firmly 
and  unchallenged.  In  the  sanctuary  from 
which  the  now  dead  cardinal's  voice  rang 
out  so  often,  as  priest  and  later  as  prelate. 
the  promises  of  Jesus  and  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers. 

On  that  wonderful  day.  so  recent  and  bo 
proud,  your  applause  of  the  dying  man  helped 
him  to  persevere.  Joyful  and  glorious,  to  the 
end.  all  Eorrow  being  left  behind.  Tour  ap- 
plause of  hla  successor  was  heard  around  the 
world.  It  told  our  new  archbishop  to  fear 
not.  that  the  way  will  be  made  straight,  the 
wilderness  will  be  broken  open  with  new 
paths  and  new  directions,  and  that  as  Ood 
was  with  our  Fathers,  so  will  He  be  with  us. 
Ood  now  wipes  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  Richard  Cushlng.  since  death  for  him  shall 
be  no  more,  nor  pain  nor  evil  for  the  former 
things  have  passed  away — and  by  that  same 
power  God  gives  to  Archbishop  Hedelros  the 
full  share  of  divine  power  needed  to  make 
all  things  new  again  I 

This  is  the  point  of  the  Church;  Uiere  la 
no  other.  This  Is  the  point  of  the  apostolic 
succesalon;  there  is  no  other.  This  Is  the 
point  of  the  priesthood;  there  Is  no  other. 
This  is  the  point  of  the  Christian  fact  and 
of  all  the  people  who  share  It  or  whose  lives 
It  touches;  there  Is  no  other  that  matters 
enough  to  mention.  This  Is  why  all  mys- 
teries— Joyful,  sorrowful  and  glorious — blend 
In  the  exultant  cry:  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  in  the  last  day  I  shall 
rise  out  of  the  earth  .  .  .  and  In  my  flesh  X 
shall  see  my  Ood!" 

Conflnned  In  this  faith,  m  oommend  this 
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Tftllftnt  newsmBker  to  the  history  books,  this 
holy  man,  thlB  se&lous  priest,  thu  uncom- 
mon prelate  we  oommend  to  the  Ood  who 
gave  Joy  to  his  youth,  the  Chrljt  who  oon- 
soled  hla  *ge.  the  aDgela  and  salnu  with 
whom  he  now  shares  eternal  lUe.  undying 
love! 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  HJt.  14161.  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  the  sup- 
port of  S.  2543,  a  nearly  identical  bill. 

The  bill,  reported  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  heinous  and  Inhumane 
practice  of  soring  Tennessee  walldng 
horses.  As  a  member  of  this  committee, 
I  want  to  tbanic  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  8t«gghs),  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
minols  (Mr.  Springer)  ,  for  moving  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation  onto  the 
House  floor. 

Tlie  Horse  Protection  Act  makes  it  im- 
lawful  for  any  person  to  move  a  sored 
horse  in  interstate  commerce,  or  to  ex- 
hibit In  any  show  a  sored  horse  which 
has  been  moved  in  Interstate  commerce. 
or  for  any  person  to  conduct  a  show  or 
exhibition  in  which  a  sored  horse  is 
shown  unless  he  can  establish  com- 
pliance with  regulations  designed  to  keep 
sored  horses  out  of  shows.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  given  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  law,  and  he  may 
Impose  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
violations.  In  the  case  of  willful  viola- 
tions, 6  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  up  to  $2,000  may  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  yet  to  encounter 
the  person  who  will  defend  the  practice 
of  soring  horses.  Even  those  who  engage 
In  the  practice  deplore  it.  but  they  seem 
to  fear  that  soring  is  necessary  so  long 
ai     competing     horsemen     sore     their 

While  the  sheer  cruelty  of  soring  is 
sufficient  reason  for  Congress  to  pass  the 
Horse  Protection  Act,  I  believe  there  is 
another  reason,  an  equally  valid  reason, 
for  congressional  action.  When  a  horse 
wins  a  prize,  its  value  increases  signifi- 
cantly. Tliose  who  want  to  buy  a  horse 
for  breeding  purposes  prefer  an  animal 
which  has  demonstrated  its  ability.  How- 
ever, when  a  horses  gait  is  the  result  of 
soring,  and  not  ability,  the  purchaser  is 
defrauded.  At  the  same  time,  the  owner 
of  a  legitimate  Tennessee  walking  horse 
is  wronged  because  his  horse  will  not 
bring  as  much  money  on  the  open  mar- 
ket as  It  would  have  had  It  not  had  to 
compete  with  sored  horses. 

I  fondly  recall  my  boyhood  days  in 
Northeastern  Colorado  when  I  owned 
and  cared  for  a  horse.  To  this  very  day, 
Mr.  Speaker.  1  occasionally  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  a  little  horseback  rid- 
ing. It  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  person 
torturing  a  horse  for  any  reason.  By 
passing  the  Horse  Protection  Act.  we  in 
the  Congress  can  bring  an  end  to  soring 
and  we  can  restore  integrity  to  the  show 
horse  industry. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
deeply  concerned  over  the  Inhumane 
practice  of  "soring"  walking  horses,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2543.  the  Horse  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1970. 

It  does  not  require  membership  In  tlie 


posh  walking  horse  set  to  recognize  the 
evil  of  the  soring  of  the  Tennessee  walk- 
ing horse.  "Soring,"  the  proctlce  of  us- 
ing mechanical  and  chemical  means — 
commonly,  oil  of  mustard — to  make 
a  horses  feet  tender  so  it  will  lift  them 
high  In  the  show  ring  and  bring  rib- 
bons to  its  owner,  is  tx)th  cruel  and  dis- 
graceful. Once  a  good  clean  sport,  and  it 
still  could  be  one.  the  training  of  walk- 
ing horses  has  degenerated  into  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  most  despicable  type  of 
human  dishonesty. 

The  Tennessee  wallcing  horse  is  a  mag- 
nificent animal,  known  for  its  intelli- 
gence, sensitivity  and  grace.  Its  distinc- 
tive high-skipping  gait  Is  normally 
achieved  through  long  and  careful 
training.  But  unscrupulous  Individuals 
discovered  that  the  desired  gait  could 
be  created  artificially  by  deliberately 
"soring"  the  front  feet  of  the  horse.  In- 
stead of  training  the  horse,  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  Inflicting  painful  sores 
on  the  animal  in  order  to  have  it  perform 
in  the  desired  manner. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  is  de- 
signed to  end  this  callous  practice.  S. 
2543  would  prohibit  the  shipment  of  any 
"sored"  horse  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  for  showing  or  exhibition  pur- 
poses. It  would  moke  unlawful  the  ex- 
hibiting of  a  "sored"  horse  in  any  horse 
show  or  exhibition  in  which  that  horse 
or  any  other  horse  was  moved  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Finally,  the 
legislation  would  prohibit  the  holding  of 
any  horse  show  in  which  a  "sored"  horse 
is  exhibited  if  any  of  the  horses  in  that 
show  were  moved  in  commerce.  Com- 
merce is  given  a  broad  definition  to  make 
the  legislation  effective,  and  it  includes 
the  shipment  of  the  described  horses  not 
only  from  a  point  within  any  State  or 
VS.  possession  to  any  point  outside 
thereof,  but  it  also  includes  shipment  of 
such  horses  between  points  within  the 
same  State  or  VS.  possession  through 
any  place  outalde  thereof  and  from 
any  foreign  coimtry  to  any  point  within 
the  United  States. 

To  achieve  maximum  deterrence  in 
this  practice,  the  legislation  also  pro- 
vides for  civil  penalties  for  nonwillful 
violations  as  well  as  the  usual  criminal 
sanctions  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
twth.  for  willful  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  needed 
to  stop  the  inhumane  practice  of  inflict- 
ing extreme  cruelty  on  defenseless  do- 
mesticated animals.  It  deserves  our 
unanimous  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation  to 
end  a  shockingly  cruel  practice — the  de- 
liberate "soring"  at  Tennessee  walking 
horses.  Pi-ized  for  their  brisk  and  precise 
gait,  Teimessee  walking  horses  are  a 
celebrated  attraction  at  horse  shows. 
They  are  so  celebrated,  in  fact,  that 
breeders  and  trainers  have  largely  aban- 
doned the  traditional  means  of  produc- 
ing the  horse's  haughty  stiut:  long  and 
painstaking  training.  Many  breeders  now 
"sore"  the  horses'  front  feet,  making 
them  so  Iceenly  painful  that  even  the 
mast  mediocre  horees  can  reproduce  the 
stride  of  a  champion.  Blistering  agents — 
oil  of  mustard,  for  example — are  often 
used  to  irritate  the  horses'  feet    Nails, 


tacks,  chains,  and  chafing  agents  are  al- 
ternative methods. 

These  practices.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  out- 
right savagery.  Deliberately  torturing  a 
helpless  animal  merely  to  entertain  the 
crowds  at  horse  exhibitions  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  Roman  arena  2.000  years  ago. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  end  such 
barbarity.  By  prohibiting  the  shipment 
or  exhibition  of  a  "sored"  Tennessee 
walking  horse,  the  bill  would  effectively 
eliminate  "soring. " 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  WHTTEHirRST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  House  will  pass  and  send  to 
the  White  House  the  Horse  Protection 
Act.  S.  2543.  This  bill  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  tlie  Inhumane 
treatment  of  walking  horses  known  as 
"soring."  It  will  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  power  to  fine  up  to 
$500  and/or  imprison  for  up  to  6 
months  anyone  found  guilty  of  shipping 
a  sored  liorse  in  interstate  commerce. 

When  I  introduced  the  original  legis- 
lation on  June  25.  1969.  I  had  little  idea 
that  the  bill  would  receive  such  wide- 
spread support.  Not  only  was  a  com- 
panion bill,  S.  2543.  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  but  at  least  23  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  also  introduced  companion 
bills. 

The  walking  horse  class  is  probably 
the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  event  in 
a  horse  show.  A  well-trained  Tennessee 
walker  Is  a  monument  to  the  painstak- 
ing, time-consuming,  and  expensive 
breeding  and  training  that  produced  it. 

But  for  many  of  us,  this  description 
is  based  on  memories  only  and  does  not 
stand  up  under  present  heavy  scrutiny. 

The  difTcrence  between  a  first-place 
and  a  second-place  award  in  a  horse 
show  can  be  over  $10,000,  and  it  is  per- 
haps this  fact,  more  than  the  pride  of 
being  a  winner,  that  has  caused  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  use  of  soring. 
Over  the  post  20  years  soring  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  unless  a  horse 
is  sored  it  stands  Uttle  chance  of  win- 
ning, and  thus  those  trainers  and  ovmers 
not  employiivg  soring  are  actually  under 
a  financial  handicap.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  cruelty  has  been  given  such 
financial  reward. 

There  are  several  methods  used  to 
"sore"  a  horse,  and  each  trainer  special- 
izes in  one  or  another.  The  most  com- 
mon method  involves  applying  oil  of 
mustard  or  oxide  of  mercury  "creeping 
cream"  to  the  pastern  area  of  the  fore- 
leg, the  part  Just  above  the  hoof.  After 
the  burning  chemical  is  applied,  the  hoof 
Is  further  prepared  by  wrapping  the  area 
with  chains  or  metal  rollers.  During  a 
show  these  are  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  boot.  The  boot  is  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  foreleg,  but  in  reality  it  further 
heightens  the  pain  and  causes  the  horse 
to  throw  the  forelegs  forward,  produc- 
ing the  desired  walking  gait. 

As  cruel  and  widespread  as  tills  prac- 
tice has  become,  we  should  not  be  led  to 
believe  that  such  method.<t  are  condoned 
by  all  those  Involved  In  showing  tliis 
class  of  horse. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  be 
welcomed  not  only  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans but  also  by  the  American  Horse 
Show    Association    and    the    Tennessee 
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Walking  Horse  Breeders  It  Exhibitors 
Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  tiie  support  I  have 
received  from  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple across  this  great  Nation  who  are  in- 
terested in  animal  protection  legislation. 
They  are  the  ones  most  responsible  for 
this  bill's  being  brought  before  this  body 
and  for  its  overwhelming  approval.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  their  contribution. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  and  sent  to  President  Nixon 
for  his  signature. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggers  >  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tiie 
bill  S.  2543,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  <two- 
third£  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  just  passed.  8. 2543. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAR  POWERS  OP  CONGRESS  AND 

THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1355 >  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1355 

Reaolvtd  by  the  Senate  aitd  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatices  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asaembled-.  Th»t  the  Congress 
r«affimu  Its  powers  under  Uie  Constitution 
to  declare  wv.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  President  )n  certain  extraordinary  and 
emergency  circumstances  has  the  authority 
to  defend  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
without  specific  prior  authorlEalton  by  Che 
Congress. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
whenever  {easlble  the  President  should  seek 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Congress 
before  involving  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  armed  conflict,  and  should 
continue  such  consultation  periodically  dur- 
ing such  arnied  conflict. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  c:as«  In  which  the  President 
without  specific  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress— 

(1)  commits  United  States  military  forces 
to  armed  conflict; 

|3)  commits  militarf  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  except  for  deployments 
which  relate  c-olely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing of  United  States  forces,  or  for  humanj- 
tarlan  or  other  peaceful  purposes;  or 

(3t  substantially  enlarges  military  forces 
already  located  In  a  foreign  nation; 
the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report,  la 
writing,  setting  forth — 


(A>  the  clrcumstancea  necessitating  hla 
action; 

tB)  the  constitutional.  legislative,  and 
treaty  provisions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action,  together  with  hla 
reasons  for  not  seeking  specific  prior  con- 
gressional authorization; 

|C)   the  estimated  scope  of  activities;  and 

(0»  such  other  Information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  In  the 
fulfillment  of  Us  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities ^*ith  respect  to  committing  the  Nation 
to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  abroad. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  ihla  joint  resolution  is 
intended  to  alter  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  or  of  th*  President,  or  the 
provisions  of  existing  treaties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  deni.-^nd- 
ed? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Ml*.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355  is  a  reassertion  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  warmaking. 

It  is  not,  however,  being  put  foi'ward 
as  a  reflection  of  criticism  or  as  a  re- 
prisal against  the  actions  of  Presidents, 
past  or  present.  Rather,  this  resolution 
seeks  to  define  an-angements  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  work  together  in  mutual  re- 
spect and  maximum  harmony  toward 
our  shared  goal  of  national  peace  and 
security. 

While  Hou£e  Joint  Resolution  1355  is. 
for  that  reason,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, it  is  also — in  my  view — noncon- 
troversial  because  it  represents  a  clear 
and  firm  consensus  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  consensus  emerged  during  con- 
sideration of  17  bills  and  resolutions  on 
the  war  powers,  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
by  some  36  Members  of  the  House,  in 
hearings  held  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments. 

Last  summer  the  subcommittee  held 
11  days  of  hearings  on  war  power  pro- 
pasals,  receiving  testimony  from  23  wit- 
nesses, including  11  Members  of  Con- 
gress, noted  constitutional  and  legal  ex- 
perts, and  distinguished  political  scien- 
tists and  historians. 

Following  close  of  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee, with  strong  bipartisan  par- 
ticipation, drafted  a  new  resolution.  It 
drew  both  on  prior  proposals  and  the 
testimony  which  had  been  received.  This 
version  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  on  August  12  and  was 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  House 
by  me,  with  15  cosponsors.  Cosponsors  in- 
clude nine  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
from  both  political  parties.  Other  co- 
sponsors  were  authors  of  earlier  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  war  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  two  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation in  this  area  and  have  done  yeoman 
work  in  forming  this  legislation  and 
working  for  its  passage.  They  are  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  FAscELt) 


and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois    (Mr. 

FiNDLEY  » . 

Further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  list 
of  other  sponsors  of  war  powers  legis- 
lation with  a  comparison  of  the  bills  may 
be  found  on  page  477  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

On  September  24.  the  full  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  considered  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  it  favorably  reported. 
The  vote,  it  should  be  noted,  was  unani- 
mous. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  marked  consideration  of 
war  powers  legislation,  representatives  of 
the  executive  bi-anch  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide consultation  and  advice  dtulng  the 
period  which  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355  was  being  formed.  While  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355  does  not  have  the 
formal  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion, executive  branch  officials  have  made 
known  that  they  find  nothing  in  the  pi-o- 
posal  which  is  objectionable. 

Without  presuming  to  speak  for  tlie 
Pre.sident,  I  believe  he  would  sign  this 
resolution  if  it  is  passed  by  Congress. 

Why  should  legislation  in  so  contro- 
versial an  area  as  the  war  powers  be.  at 
the  same  time,  so  broadly  acceptable? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  consensus  which 
is  embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355 — a  common  agreement  on  objec- 
tives which  new  war  powers  legislation 
should  fulfill. 

First.  House  Joint  Resolution  1355 
reaffirms  and  reasserts  the  constitutional 
grant  of  power  t-o  Congress  to  declare 
war,  while  recognizing  tlie  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  defend  the  Nation 
against  attack,  without  specific  prior 
congressional  authorization,  in  emer- 
gency circumstances. 

Second,  the  resolution  makes  clear 
thai  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  Congress  should  be  consulted  prior 
to  Presidential  action  involving  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  forces  to  combat  even  If 
the  Congress  does  not  permit  Congress 
to  act  first. 

Third,  House  Joint  Resolution  1355 
places  a  new  reporting  requirement  on 
the  President.  It  directs  that  he  must 
promptly  present  to  Congress  a  formal, 
written  explanation  whenever  he  takes 
certain  actions  involving  U,S.  Armed 
Forces  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Among  Pi-esidential  actions  included 
are  the  commitment  of  troops  to  armed 
conflict  or  the  risk  thereof,  the  initial 
movement  of  sigruficant  numbers  of  U.S. 
forces  to  foreign  soil,  and  the  substan- 
tial enloi^ement  of  units  already  sta- 
tioned abroad. 

That  is  all  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355  does — no  more  and  no  less.  Finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  4  of  the  proposal 
makes  explicit,  that  the  resolution  does 
not  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of 
either  Congress  or  the  President,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  provisions  of  existing 
treaties. 

While  it  neither  increases  nor  di- 
minishes the  existing  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1355  does  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  greater  understanding  and  co- 
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ordination  between  the  two  branche.-;  of 
Government  in  the  greater  national  In- 
terest. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  situations  to 
arise  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  which  will  threaten  conflict  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
over  the  exercise  of  the  warmalcing 
powers.  I  submit  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1355  will  prevent  such  strife 
at  critical  periods  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Key  to  this  effect  of  ttie  resolution  is 
section  3  which  imposes  a  reporting  re- 
qiiirement  and  thereby  opens  up  a  for- 
mal channel  for  communication  between 
the  President — the  Commander  in 
Chief — and  the  Congress. 

Since  the  reporting  requirement  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  resolution  is 
the  heart  of  the  proposal,  it  requires  some 
further  explanation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1355  calls  for 
the  President  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Congress  in  three  situations  in  which  be 
acts  without  specific  prior  congressional 
authorization. 

Those  situations  are : 

First,  when  he  commits  O.S.  military 
forces  to  armed  conflict. 

This  would  Include  commitments  of 
UJS.  forces  into  situations  or  areas  where 
conflict  already  is  taking  place  and  there 
is  reasonable  expectation  tliat  American 
military  personnel  will  be  subject  to  hos- 
tUeflre. 

For  example,  if  the  resolution  had  been 
In  force  In  19S5,  the  President  would 
have  been  required  to  make  a  formal  re- 
port to  Congress  about  the  Dominican 
Republic  action. 

Second,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  in  any  situa- 
tion in  which  he  commits  military  forces 
equipped  for  combat  to  the  territory,  air- 
space, or  waters  of  a  foreign  nation,  ex- 
cept for  deployments  which  relate  solely 
to  routine  matters  such  as  supply,  repair, 
training,  or  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  cover 
those  commitments  of  troops  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  actual  fighting, 
but  some  risk,  even  if  it  is  small,  of  our 
forces  being  Involved  sooner  or  later  in 
hostilities. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  dispatch  of  Ma- 
rines to  Thailand  in  1962  and  the  Leba- 
non landing  of  1958  would  have  required 
a  report  to  Congress. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  required 
to  report  whenever  he  substantially  en- 
larged numliers  of  U.S.  military  forces 
already  located  in  a  foreign  nation. 

Willie  the  word  "substantial"  is  subject 
to  interpretation,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
commonsense  tmderstandlng  of  the 
numbers  involved.  A  thousand  additional 
men  sent  to  Germany  or  Vietnam  would 
not  be  a  substantial  enlargement  of  tJB. 
forces  there.  If,  however,  such  a  contin- 
gent were  sent  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  it  would  Increase  VS.  forces  by 
some  25  percent  and  would  require  a 
report. 

The  report  itself  b  prescribed  in  some 
detail  by  the  resolution.  It  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted promptly,  that  is,  within  several 
days,  in  writing,  to  the  President  of  the 


Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Moreover,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  report  is  to  be  unclassified.  If 
the  President  wishes  to  make  classified 
information  available  to  the  Congress  as 
additional  Justification  for  his  actions, 
he  is  free  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  also  specifies  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  contained  in  the  re- 
port. It  includes:  The  circimistances  re- 
quiring the  President  to  act;  the  consti- 
tutional, legislative,  and  treaty  provi- 
sions from  which  he  derived  authority 
for  his  action.  The  President's  reasons 
for  not  seeking  specific  prior  congres- 
sional authorization;  the  estimated 
scope  of  activities,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  tne  President  believes  neces- 
sary to  aid  the  Congress  in  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities. 

Requiring  such  a  report  from  the 
President  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
traditional  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive.  Fully 
one  hundred  reporting  requirements 
have  been  imposed  In  the  past  on  the 
executive  branch  by  Congress  as  part  of 
foreign  affairs  and  national  security  af- 
fairs legislation. 

While  it  is  not  unusual  for  Congress 
to  require  Presidential  reporting,  the  re- 
ports themselves  should  be  an  unusually 
effective  way  of  keeping  Congress  In- 
formed about  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  abroad.  They  may  lead  to  in- 
creased harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  in 
national  security  matters. 

In  time  of  future  crisis,  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  our  Nation  could  well  de- 
pend on  just  such  harmony  and  cooper- 
ation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  suspend  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  approve  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  explained  in 
some  detail  the  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  con- 
cerns the  war  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President.  This  legislation  grew  out 
of  extended  hearings  which  explored  In 
depth  the  constitutional  issue  as  it  con- 
cerns the  authority  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  gave  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident over  the  war  powers  of  the  National 
Government. 

The  bearings  were  conducted  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
constitutional  issue.  The  Ftibcommlttee 
was  extremely  diligent  in  iu  work,  com- 
piling a  significant  healing  record  on  a 
complicated  and  potentially  volatile  sub- 
ject without  fanfare. 

The  resolution  before  us  reaffirms  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  declare  war,  while  recognizing 
that  the  President  in  certain  extraordi- 
nary and  emergency  circumstances  has 
the  authority  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  without  specific 
prior  authorization  by  the  Congress. 


The  resolution  also  declares  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible 
the  President  should  seek  appropriate 
consultation  with  the  Congress  before 
involving  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  armed  conflict.  As  noted  in  the 
committee  report,  the  plirase  "whenever 
feasible"  recognizes  that  occasions  might 
arise  where  the  need  for  swift  action 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  take 
time  to  consult  first  with  Members  of 
Congress. 

Tlie  third  -nd  most  significant  section 
of  the  resolution  is  the  mandatory  re- 
porting requirement  which  sets  forth  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  report  is 
required.  These  circumstances  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  the  committee  re- 
port which  is  available  to  the  Members. 
In  brief,  the  reporting  requirements 
would  give  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  explain  his  actions  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public,  while  providing  the 
Congress  with  a  statement  upon  whlcli 
to  base  subsequent  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adaption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1355. 

I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fdidliy). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
well  be  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
91st  Congress  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  have  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  to  the  floor,  but  that  is 
speculative  at  this  point.  Therefore,  I  am 
emboldened  to  say  a  word  of  regret  to 
our  colleague.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana, 
that  this  may  indeed  be  the  last  legisla- 
tion in  which  lie  has  a  part,  at  least  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  to  extend  to 
him  our  best  wishes  in  whatever  may  lie 
ahead  and  our  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
fine  leadership  he  has  provided  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  during  bis  many 
years  of  service  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355  represents,  I  believe,  an  historic  ad- 
vance in  establishing  a  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  war  powers,  a  relation- 
ship which  will  be  beneficial  to  each 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  the 
broad  interest  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  historic,  because  it  represents  the 
first  time  the  Congress  has  specified 
when  the  President  must  make  formal 
reports  concerning  his  use  of  military 
forces. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  President,  because 
It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Congress  wishes  formal 
report  and  the  content  expected.  Because 
of  the  reporting  requirement,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  constrained  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  reaction  of  the  Congress 
and  legal  aspects  as  he  adds  up  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  particular  course  of  mili- 
tary action  or  movement,  and  to  give 
weight  to  these  factors  at  a  very  early 
stage  In  his  decisionmaking  process. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  Congress,  because 
it  establishes  a  foimal  role  for  the  Con- 
gress In  a  lital  area  which  heretofore 
has  been  unclear  if  not  murky. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
hat  vast  authority  in  the  warmaUng 
field  but  in  recent  years  it  has  seemed  to 
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be  relegated  more  to  the  passive  role  of 
supply  sergeant. 

This  legislation  will  bind  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  malce  a  formal  case 
for  any  major  movement  or  use  of  mili- 
tary force  within  a  matter  of  hours,  or  a 
very  few  days  at  the  most,  of  any  such 
commitment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion, for  example,  the  President  would 
have  been  required  to  place  liefore  the 
Congress  very  promptly  a  formal  docu- 
ment .setting  forth  the  circumstances 
necessitating  the  action,  the  estimated 
scope  of  activities,  and  the  constitu- 
tional. legLslative,  and  treaty  provisions 
under  the  authority  of  which  he  toolc 
such  action,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
not  seeldng  prior  congressional  authori- 
zation. 

This  would  have  provided  the  Congress 
with  a  means  for  reviewing  promptly  the 
action,  and,  if  it  deemed  such  to  be  ad- 
visable. pas,sing  judgment. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  such 
detailed  report  has  to  this  date  been 
made  on  the  incursion,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, on  any  other  Presidential  commit- 
ment of  militai-y  forces  in  memory. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  state  that 
President  Nixon  has  stated  tluit  he  con- 
siders a  requirement  of  "prompt  report" 
in  such  circumstances  to  be  proper.  He 
made  the  statement  in  response  to  a 
question  I  raised  when  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
met  with  the  President  a  few  days  after 
our  troops  entered  Cambodia.  Pending 
at  that  time  in  the  House  was  an  amend- 
ment I  had  offered  to  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  would  have  required  that  the 
President  "report  promptly"  to  the  Con- 
gress if  he  decided  that  ground  combat 
forces  should  enter  Camtx>dia.  Laos,  or 
Thailand  without  prior  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  asked  the  President  if  he  considered 
such  reporting  requirement  to  be  proper. 
He  answered.  "Yes,  I  do." 

The  advancement  of  this  Important 
legislation  is  a  tribute  to  the  diligent  and 
imaginative  leadership  of  my  able  col- 
league. Chairman  Zablocki  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security. 

There  are  two  basic  objectives  toward 
which  the  Congress  should  strive  as  It 
worlcs  to  devise  language  reasserting 
Congress'  power  over  the  sword. 

F^rst,  when  a  decision  to  deploy  U.S. 
military  personnel  is  made  which  might 
lead  our  Nation  into  war.  Congress  must 
be  brought  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  at  a  point  sufflciently  early  to 
influence  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
decision.  Anything  short  of  this  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  constitutional  grant  of 
power  to  Congress  "to  declare  war." 

Second,  a  mechanism  is  needed  for 
continual  congressional  scrutiny,  re- 
view and  oversight  of  the  exercise  of  the 
warmaking  power  once  the  decision  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  war  has  t>een  law- 
fully made.  While  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  war  effort. 
Congress  should  insist  upon  close  and 
continued  consultation.  Basic  policy  de- 
cisions as  to  the  extensiveness  and  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  and  the  amount  of  money  which 


will  be  required,  and  the  final  objective 
of  our  military  and  diplomatic  effort 
should  be  made  only  after  consultation 
between  the  President  and  Congress. 

Its  binding  provisions  are  limited  to  de- 
fining circumsUnces  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  to  the  Congress  and 
prescribing  the  form  and  content  of  tliese 
reports. 

Under  this  bill  the  President  mast  give 
attention  to  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
at  the  very  time  he  ponders  a  decision  to 
commit  military  units,  and  that  report 
must  be  submitted  "promptly."  The  ob- 
jective should  be  to  report  at  the  same 
time  orders  are  issued,  or  as  clase  thereto 
as  possible.  At  the  very  least,  this  wUl 
remind  the  President  and  his  advisers 
forcibly  and  l)efore  the  commitment — the 
decision — occurs,  of  the  lespcnsibility 
and  authority  in  this  area  which  the 
President  shares  with  the  Congress. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  am  hopeful 
tliat  such  a  requirement  of  prompt  re- 
porting will  require  that  Uie  President 
in  fact  take  the  legislative  branch  of 
Oovernment  into  his  counsels  in  the  for- 
mulation of  poUcy  A  president  would 
tlUnk  twice  before  making  a  questionable 
commitment  of  U.S.  troops  if  he  knew 
that  at  the  time  of  public  announcement, 
congressional  leaders  would  be  armed 
with  the  facts  surrounding  the  decision 
and  would  be  prepared  to  call  the  Presi- 
dent to  account  for  his  stewardship  of 
the  Nation,  rather  than  for  lack  of  in- 
formation feel  compelled  by  the  emotion- 
al tide  of  the  moment  to  fall  in  line  be- 
iilnd  him. 

Parts  of  tile  report  may  carry,  if 
necessary,  the  highest  level  of  security 
classification,  but  this  will  not  relieve  the 
President  of  the  duty  of  preparing  it 
promptly,  of  fully  disclosing  his  actions 
and  their  justification,  and  then  trans- 
mitting the  report  to  the  highest  elective 
officers  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  resolution  spells  out  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report: 

Included  would  be  military  action  or 
risk  thereof  at  any  level,  from  the  use 
of  guerrilla  units  to  attack  submarines 
and  nuclear  missiles.  It  would  have 
covered  the  placement  of  our  fleet  near 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  during  hostiUtles  in 
the  I950's,  the  dispatch  of  Marines  to 
Lebanon  in  1958.  the  defenuve  quaran- 
tine of  Cuba  in  19S2,  the  dispatch  of 
Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965,  and  voyages  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  7-day 
war  in  the  Middle  East  In  1967. 

A  report  would  be  required  upon  the 
introduction  of  VS.  combat  forces  into 
a  country  for  the  flr^t  time,  such  as  the 
recent  Incursion  Into  Cambodia,  or  the 
earlier  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  would  require  a  detailed  Presi- 
dential report. 

HosUUties,  or  the  threat  of  hostilities, 
need  not  exist  before  a  report  is  required. 
Excluded  are  routine  port  calls,  as  well 
as  emergency  aid  and  other  peaceful 
measures  which  might  be  required  to  aid 
victims  of  natural  disaster  or  to  evacu- 
ate Americans  or  other  nationals. 

Report  is  requued  on  the  sutistantial 
enlargement  of  forces  already  located  In 


a  foreign  nation.  "Substantial"  is  open 
to  varied  definitions,  but  I  do  not  feel  ad- 
mits of  too  much  flexibility  or  is  overly 
vague.  A  thousand  additional  men  sent 
to  Europe  under  present  circumstances 
clearly  would  not  "substantially  enlarge" 
our  300.000  men  already  stationed  there. 
However,  that  same  number  sent  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba,  especially  in 
light  of  recent  reports  that  the  Soviets 
may  once  again  be  building  up  a  defen- 
sive and  offsensive  capability  on  that  is- 
land nation,  would  require  a  report. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  aim  is  not 
only  to  facilitate  the  fulfillment  by  Con- 
gress of  its  repsonslbility  for  committing 
the  nation  to  war.  but  a^  "for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  Armed  Forces."  Congress  is 
more  than  a  supply  sergeant  to  the  Na- 
tion's military  needs.  The  Constitution 
gives  it  a  specific  responsibility  to  watch 
closely  the  depolyment  of  our  troops.  Of 
course,  only  the  Commander  in  Chief  can 
actually  order  the  deployment  of  our 
military  forces,  but  when  major  decisions 
are  made  which  may  affect  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy,  the  Congress 
should  receive  Immediate  reports. 

Congress  can  hardly  regulate  the  Aimed 
Forces  as  the  Constitution  requires  if  it 
does  not  even  know  where  they  are  or 
where  they  are  lieing  sent.  Too  often 
Congress,  and  the  American  people, 
have  found  out  too  late  where  American 
men  are  stationed  in  hostile  circum- 
stances. Laos  is  a  perfect  example.  Con- 
gress was  not  kept  adequately  abreast 
of  U.S.  armed  force  participation  in  the 
war  going  on  in  that  country.  When  the 
extent  of  our  involvement  actually  be- 
came known,  a  surprised  public  quickly 
heaped  tlie  responsibility  and  blame  up- 
on the  President  rather  than  upon  the 
body  charged  by  the  Constitution  with 
regulating  our  Armed  Forces.  Congress 
must  share  the  responsibility,  influence, 
and  the  decisions  for  major  commit- 
ments of  U.S.  troops. 

As  noted  alsove,  the  primary  purpose  of 
section  2  is  to  encourage  consultation 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
during  times  of  armed  conflict. 

After  the  U.S.  incursion  Into  Cambo- 
dia, President  Nixon  met  with  members 
of  congressional  committees  at  the 
White  House.  I  know  that  each  of  us  felt 
the  meeting  to  be  worthwhile  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
thoughts  with  the  President  on  this  vital 
decision.  As  a  result,  each  of  us  under- 
stood l>etter  tlie  problems  and  issues  eval- 
uated by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  even 
though  not  all  agreed  with  his  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  un- 
doubtedly was  made  aware,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  of  important  aspects  of 
congressional  sentiment  toward  his  de- 
cision to  move  into  Cambodia.  Had  such 
joint  meetings  been  occurring  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  throughout  the  Vietnam  war. 
President  Nixon  and  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  twtter  Informed  on  con- 
gressional and  public  sentiment  prior  to 
basic  decisions  such  as  bombing  tlie 
north,  or  sending  troops  into  Cambodia. 

In  1967  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powera  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, In  support  of  the  concept  later  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution.  On  that  occa- 
sion, I  said: 
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1  b«ll«ve  that  this  power— the  power  of 
the  Bword — along  wtth  the  Congress's  tradi- 
tional oontrol  of  the  purse  atrlngn.  is  fandA- 
roentol  to  any  meaningful  role  which  ihe 
representatives  of  the  people  may  fill  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  A  President  will  be 
much  more  reluctant  unilaterally  to  set  pol- 
icy and  make  nalionaJ  commitmentB  when 
he  knows  that  he  must  subsequently  go  to  ' 
Congreas  to  get  the  men  and  the  money  to 
fulfill  thoae  commitments.  But  the  need  for 
the  President  to  go  to  Congress  to  finance 
and  supply  troops  already  In  the  field  Is  not 
a  sufficient  braJce.  Regardleae  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  basic  war  policy  Involved,  wb&t 
Senator,  what  Representative  will  vote  to  cut 
off  or  limit  the  suppIleB  that  might  mean 
life  or  death  to  men  In  the  field?  Such  a  move 
would  not  only  be  politically  unfeasible  but 
morally  unconscionable. 

It  is  Sot  this  reaaon  that  the  power  of 
the  sword,  one  of  the  two  great  powers  which 
the  Constitution  gave  to  the  Congress,  must 
be  retained  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  Is  my  hope  that  through  the  work 
of  this  committee,  a  legislative  way  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  this  reservation  of  power 
wlU  be  found. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  commits  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  particularly  when 
It  Involves  the  use  of  American  troops,  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  President.  Since 
there  was  no  executive  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  that  document  committed  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  strictly  to  the  Con- 
gresa.  Indeed,  the  defense  of  the  nation  was 
left  mainly  to  the  state  militias.  That  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  amounted 
to  more  than  a  "legal  characterisation"  (as 
the  State  Department  has  recently  called  It) 
li  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Articles 
prohibited  any  state  from  granting  "commls- 
■lons  to  any  ahlpa  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  let- 
ters of  martjue  or  reprisal,  except  .  .  .  after 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  V3.  In  Congress 
assembled  ..." 

It  would  seem  that  if  this  history  is  to 
me»n  anything  today,  It  must  indicate  that 
a  declaration  of  war  draws  certain  substan- 
tive powers  along  with  It — powers,  without 
which  the  Prealdent  cannot  act.  And  only 
the  Congress  may  declare  war. 

By  the  time  the  founding  fathers  con- 
vened the  Constitutional  Convention  they 
bad  bad  some  experience  upon  which  to  base 
tbelr  concept  of  bow  a  goverzunent  should 
function.  The  only  powers  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident relative  to  the  commitment  of  troops 
were  those  in  Article  11.  Section  2.  that  "The 
President  shall  be  commander  In  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Unlt<^  States  .  . ."  and 
thoM  In  SecUoQ  3,  that  "he  shall  take  Care 
that  the  Lawa  be  faithfully  executed  .  .  ." 
Hamilton,  writing  in  the  Federalist,  No.  89, 
described  what  the  Convention  bad  meant 
by  the  phrase  "commander  In  chief." 

"It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  General 
and  Admiral  of  the  confederacy;  while  that 
of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  declaring 
of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleeU  and  armies;  all  which  by  the  Consti- 
tution tinder  consideration  would  appertain 
to  the  I>eg1slature." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  of  the 
great  controversies  during  the  Convention 
was  whether  to  give  the  Federal  government 
the  right  to  maintain  a  standing  army  and 
navy  at  all,  or  merely  to  rely  upon  the  state 
militias,  llie  fear  was  that  such  a  Federal 
army  would  endanger  the  individual  states. 
Given  the  founding  fathers'  distrust  of  exec- 
utive authority,  which  resulted  from  their 
experiences  with  the  King  of  England.  It  Is 
obvious  from  any  reading  of  the  Debates  of 
the  Convention  that  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  if  such  a  power  were  to  be  given 
to  tbe  Federal  gorerzunent,  It  would  reside 
any  place  but  in  the  Congress.  As  MaJ.  Pleroe 


Butler,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  from 
South  Carolina  recalled: 

"It  was  first  proposed  to  vest  the  sole  power 
of  making  peace  or  war  in  the  Senate:  but 
this  was  objected  to  as  inimical  to  the  genius 
of  a  republic,  by  destroying  the  necessary 
balance  they  were  anxious  to  preserve.  Some 
gentlemen  were  inclined  to  give  this  power 
to  the  President;  but  It  was  objected  to.  as 
throwing  into  his  hands  the  Influence  of  a 
monarch,  having  an  opportunity  of  Involving 
his  country  In  a  war  whenever  he  wished 
to  promote  her  destruction." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  have 
to  be  trusted  with  tbe  control  of  tbe  armies, 
though  even  Madison  would  have  preferred 
otherwise. 

"I  wish  there  were  no  necessity  of  vesting 
this  power  In  the  general  government.  Bui 
suppose  a  foreign  nation  were  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States;  must  not  the 
general  legislature  have  the  power  of  de- 
fending tbe  United  States?" 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  been  aghast  had  they  thought  one  man, 
even  the  President,  would  ever  have  such  a 
great  power  as  to  commit  unilaterally  troops 
in  war. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  Constitution  gives 
additional  support  to  the  thesis  that  only 
the  Congress  may  authorize  the  commitment 
of  troops.  Under  Article  I.  Section  8.  clause 
15.  It  Is  left  to  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  re- 
pel  Invasions. 

Therefore,  if  only  Congress  can  commit 
the  troops  of  the  states,  would  it  make  sense 
that  the  President  should  be  able  to  commit 
Federal  troops?  It  would  seem  that  the  dan- 
ger to  be  guarded  against  Is  the  aame.  In  each 
case,  of  course  after  the  Congress  has  made 
such  a  commitment,  the  President  is  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  troops  committed. 

In  the  first  exercise  of  the  President's  power 
In  this  area.  President  JelTereon  sent  a  squad- 
ron to  Tripoli  in  the  Bartiary  War.  Since  he 
had  no  authorization  from  Congress,  the 
mission  was  limited  in  the  narrowest  sense. 
He  ordered  the  liberation  of  a  warship  U.S. 
forces  had  defeated  because  he  had  no  sanc- 
tion from  Congress  to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
defense. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  this  power  of  troop  commit- 
ment should  give  us  some  guidance  today  as 
to  the  clrcumslancea  under  which  It  may 
legltlmotely  be  Invoked,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent must  first  come  to  the  Congress  for 
authorixatlon. 

I  maintain  that  there  are  three  instances, 
and  only  three,  where  the  President,  as  com- 
mander In  chief,  Is  not  required  to  seek  prior 
congressional  approval  before  sending  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  to  foreign  soil.  Theee 
are  to  (1)  repel  attack,  (2)  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  United  States  citizens,  and 
(3)  fulfill  American  treaty  obligations.  How- 
ever, when  he  goes  beyond  these  three — for 
example,  in  order  to  intervene  in  the  Internal 
political  affairs  of  another  country — under 
the  Constitution  the  President  must  seek 
specific  prior  approval  from  the  Congress. 

Nor  should  these  three  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  prior  congressional  approval 
be  Interpreted  loosely.  Rather,  like  most  ex- 
ceptions they  should  be  strictly  construed. 
Thus,  a  President  should  not  automatically 
invoke  as  authorization  the  need  to  protect 
American  lives  or  property  when  In  fact  there 
is  no  clear  showing  of  danger  to  them  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Intervention.  Loose  interpreta- 
tion too  often  baa  been  the  practice,  or  tbe 
excuse,  throughout  our  history. 

It  would  be  a  major  contribution  if  this 
committee  could  devise  some  way  to  dis- 
criminate between  legitimate  appeals  to  this 
highly  emotive  Justification  of  Presidential 
action,  and  appeals  which  are  thrown  m 
merely  as  a  saving  catch-all. 


To  require  a  prior  showing  of  good  faith 
by  the  Executive  on  any  of  these  three  In- 
stanoea  might  tip  the  balance  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  impinge  upon  Presi- 
dential powers.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
President  should  not  be  required  by  law  to 
present  to  the  Congress  after  such  a  com- 
mitment a  documentation  of  his  reasons  for 
believing  it  was  required.  Such  a  formal  prac- 
tice, and  the  attendant  glare  of  publicity, 
would  do  much  to  deter  any  unjustified  or 
questionable  exercise  of  power  on  bis  part. 

Similarly,  the  power  to  repel  attack  is  not 
an  unlimited  one.  Basic  to  the  President's 
role  as  commander  In  chief  is  the  right  to 
respond  when  American  forces  are  attacked. 
Indeed,  the  right  of  self-defense  seems  so 
obvious  that  it  scarcely  needs  mentioning. 
But,  as  In  tbe  case  above,  this  authority  per- 
mits only  a  limited  response  to  a  specific 
situation,  and  it  terminates  when  tbe  need 
for  self -defense  termlnatea.  Beyond  this,  any 
Intervention  by  American  forces  becomes  po- 
litical In  nature  and  must  be  preceded  by 
Congressional  approval. 

Even  In  the  area  of  treaty  commitments 
there  are  varying  levels  of  authorization  to 
which  the  President  may  appeal.  Under  the 
NATO  treaty  we  have  helped  to  set  up  a 
tmlfied  military  command,  and  it  would  seem 
that  an  attack  upon  any  member  of  NATO 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  response 
by  the  President  ae  commander  m  chief  and, 
for  that  matter,  as  ex-officlo  leader  of  NATO. 
Here,  legislative  enactment  has  prascrlt>ed 
OS  being  essential  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  a  course  of  automatic  commitment  of 
forces  under  certain  conditions.  Other  treat- 
ies differ  in  this  respect  and  do  not  authorize 
the  President  to  act  unilaterally.  The  SEATO 
treaty  la  one  of  these.  It  requires  the  United 
States  to  act  "in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional processes,"  and  during  the  hearings  on 
the  treaty  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  KCr. 
Dulles,  stipulated  that  this  meant  prior  con- 
gressional consultation,  even  IT  that  would 
require  the  reconvening  of  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  While  the  United  States  will 
always  honor  its  treaty  obligations  to  protect 
and  maintain  peace  and  security,  it  can  only 
do  so  within  the  c(»ifinea  of  the  given  treaty. 
No  treaty  give*  the  President  carte  blanche 
to  act  as  he  pleases,  and  no  President  would 
want  that  power. 

I  believe  these  matters  can  and  should  be 
clarified  by  law. 

Tbe  Domn^ltment  of  troops  by  the  Presi- 
dent la  an  immense  power  and  the  problem 
it  presents  has  been  a  dominant  theme 
throughout  history.  The  words  of  John 
Lansing,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  from  New  York,  ring  true  today. 
Speaking  of  European  monarcbs.  he  said: 

"Not  possessed  of  pecuniary  revenues,  or 
a  Btanding  military  force,  he  was.  whenever 
the  barons  withdrew  their  old,  or  revolted 
against  his  authority,  reduced  to  a  feeble 
situation.  While  he  possessed  not  tbe  means 
of  carrying  on  his  wars.  Independently  of 
his  nobles,  his  powera  were  Insignificant,  and 
be  was  unsuccessful.  But,  sir.  the  moment  he 
gained  the  command  of  revenues  and  an 
army,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  sword  and 
the  purse,  the  current  of  success  was 
turned  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tbe  committee, 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  regain  control  of  the  sword.  For 
us  to  fall  to  assert  our  proper  responsibility 
will  result  in  placing  the  President  where 
kings  have  always  stot>d. 

As  a  member  of  Congress.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  concerned  with  the  question  of  by- 
passing Congress  In  the  exercise  of  war 
powers.  Be  wrote  to  his  law  partner.  William 
Hemdon : 

"Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  .  .  .  na- 
tion whenever  be  shall  deem  It  oeoeeaary  to 
repeal  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to  do 
so  whenever  he  may  oboose  to  say  he  deems 
it  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  you  allow 
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hljD  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Stud;  to  see 
\t  you  c&n  hx  any  limit  to  bla  power  In  tliis 
respect,  after  bjiving  given  htm  bo  much  as 
you  propoee.  U  to<lay  be  should  choose  to  say 
he  tbinlu  n  necessary  to  Invade  Canada  to 
prevent  the  British  from  InvadAng  us,  bow 
could  you  stop  him?  Tou  may  say  to  him,  *I 
see  no  probability  of  the  British  Invading 
US';  but  be  wUI  say  to  you,  *B«  silent:  1  see 
It.  If  you  doaf  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  at  tUs 
i«solution. 

Mr.  PtrCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (or  a  question. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  language  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
■The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  Presi- 
dent In  certain  extraordinary  and  emer- 
gency circumstances."  and  so  forth,  what 
would  be  the  situation  U  this  bad  been 
in  operation  at  the  time  the  President 
sent  UjB.  troops  into  Camtwdia?  What 
would  hare  been  the  effect  of  language 
on  that  move? 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  The  President  would 
have  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
and  tinder  section  2,  he  should  have  con- 
sulted at  least  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  taldng  action. 

Mr.  piirnjagi  Before  he  would  have 
taken  this  action? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Before  he  would  have 
taken  the  action. 

Mr.  PtJCINSKI.  In  other  words,  this 
resolution  then  more  definitively  spell£ 
out  the  conditions  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  this  sort  of  overt  military 
aetk>n?  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Whenever  feasible, 
the  President  would  have  to  take  appro- 
priate consultation  steps. 

Mr.  PtJCINSKI.  In  other  words,  am  1 
correct  In  assuming,  if  this  language 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  would  have  had  to 
onsult  the  ieaduship? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  attempted  to  clarify 
In  his  opening  statement,  this  resolution 
is  not  intended  to  define  a  past  situation 
or  reflect  on  any  action  of  a  President  in 
the  past  or  at  the  present  time.  It  is  in- 
tended to  set  up  procedures  to  allow 
closer  consultation  and  liaison  between 
the  eiecuUve  and  the  legislative 
branches  In  the  warmaking  area. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  how  would  this  have  ap- 
plied in  the  Instance  where  President 
Johnson  sent  troops  into  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  ZABtOCKI.  When  the  President 
to  his  Judgment  feels  the  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  American  citizens  is  in  Jeopardy, 
he  could  take  emergency  steps  without 
consulting  with  the  Congress.  If  this 
legislation  were  a  part  of  the  statutes, 
however,  he  would  then  immediately 
have  to  report  and  give  a  full  explanation 
as  to  why  he  took  such  steps. 

This  would  not  preclude,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Presi- 
dent from  taking  any  steps  when,  in  his 
Judgment,  he  determines  the  safety  and 
the  welfare  of  American  citizens  are  at 
stake  and  where  swift  action  on  his  part 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  In  the  case  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  President  went  on  a  nation- 


wide hookup  and  said  the  troops  are  at 
this  moment  going  into  Cambodia.  How 
would  this  affect  or  alter  Uiat  kind  of 
opera  ti(Hi? 

The  President  did  report  to  the  people 
after  the  fact.  What  I  am  trying  to  And 
out  is;  What  are  we  achieving?  What  is 
the  main  force  of  this  resolution? 

If  the  President  can  send  troops,  as 
he  did.  into  Caxnt>odla,  and  subsequently 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  bis  actions,  then  I  am  won- 
dering what  Is  the  need  for  this  particu- 
lar resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  this  resolution 
very  indelibly  and  clearly  states  that  the 
Congress  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
warmaking  powers.  In  the  past  several 
decades,  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
have  deteriorated.  By  passing  this  reso- 
lution not  only  do  we  spell  out  our  con- 
cern and  our  intent  and  our  will  to  re- 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
In  this  Important  area,  but  also  we  serve 
notice  on  the  executive  branch  that 
there  Is  a  gray  area  in  our  Constitution 
on  war  powers  we  af  Members  of  Con- 
gress desire  that  the  legislative  branch 
be  consulted  and  Informed  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  In  actions  taken  to  commit 
ourtroopa. 

I  believe  it  will  serve  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. I  believe  it  will  serve  notice  on  the 
President  that  he  must  consult  with  the 
Congress  and  Indeed  report  to  the  Con- 
gress when  he  takes  steps  to  commit  our 
military  In  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  PUCDJSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  this  information.  I  gather  from 
this  explanation  that  this  resolution  In- 
structs the  President  to  consult  with 
Congress,  or  at  least  its  leadership,  be- 
fore any  overt  move  is  made  to  comjnlt 
American  troops  to  combat.  The  bypass 
which  permits  the  President  to  commit 
VB.  troops  without  consulting  Congress 
applies  only  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  I  emphasize  the  word  "ex- 
traordinary." I  believe  this  resolution 
should  serve  notice  on  the  President 
that  he  can  no  limger  commit  U.S. 
troops  to  combat  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  Congress  and  if  he  does,  he 
will  have  to  explain  to  Congress  in  detail 
the  extraordinary  circtimstances  which 
necessitated  his  unilateral  action.  I 
would  want  legislative  history  to  show 
that  should  this  resolution  be  adapted, 
it  would  be  grounds  for  Impeachment 
U  the  President  shoiUd  fall  to  give 
full  meaning  to  the  fact  that  the  by- 
pass applies  only  to  most  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gaitleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Hiinois  to 
the  language  on  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  second  page: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  President  should  seek  consults- 
tloa  with  the  Congress  t>efore  Involving  the 
Annad  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  armed 
conflict,  and  should  continue  such  consulta- 
tion periodically  during  such  aimed  conflict. 


So.  as  the  gentleman  will  see.  there  is 
a  provision  here,  wheie  feasible,  for  the 
type  of  con.siiitation  about  which  he  was 
inquiring  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  really 
does  not  mean  very  much.  We  have  not 
done  much.  This  is  a  good  resolution, 
an  c.\presslon  of  some  concern,  but  the 
gentleman  and  I  both  know  that  the 
President,  by  virtue  of  being  head  of  a 
co-equal  branch  of  Government,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  reads  the  Constitution 
one  way.  while  the  Congress  reads  It  an- 
other way,  and  the  third  branch,  the 
Judicial  branch,  reads  it  still  a  third  way. 

The  words  "whenever  feasible"  do  not 
mean  a  thing  unle::s  we  agree  that  they 
apply  only  to  a  most  extraordinary  situ- 
ation. If  the  President  wants  to  send 
troops  into  the  Middle  East  tomorrow 
under  the  broad  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution he  can  do  so.  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  language  of  this  resolution  that 
would  preclude  him  from  doing  that. 
I  believe  my  colleague  knows  that  is  a 
statement  of  fact.  This  is  why  I  want 
this  legislative  history  to  show  that  the 
"wlienever  feasible"  bypass  can  be  used 
by  the  President  only  under  the  most 
extraordinary  of  circumstances.  Should 
he  use  the  bypass  frivolously,  he  does 
subject  himself  to  severe  ixnsure  and 
maybe  even  impeachment.  Within  this 
framework,  I  stiall  support  the  resolu- 
tion because  it  does  cut  down  the  free- 
wheeling actions  of  Presidents  in  send- 
ing American  troops  Into  combat. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  effort  here  Is  to  es- 
tablish, as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin said  a  few  moments  ago,  some  guide- 
lines. I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  they  are  not  entirely 
specific,  but  I  iKlieve  they  are  as  specific 
as  can  be  done  at  this  time.  I  brieve  they 
give  us  certain  directions  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FitAscs). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  resolution  and  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  my  own  views 
atmut  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
President. 

I  am  a  strong  critic  of  past  policies  of 
the  President  In  general  I  believe  it  is 
not  useful  for  the  Presidents  to  act  as 
they  have  acted  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  in  the  interest  of 
tills  coimtry  or  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  com- 
mitting U.S.  forces  abroad  without 
securing  the  maximum  of  consent  and 
approval  and  authorization  from  the 
Congress  before  taking  such  action. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  I  am  reluctant  to 
see  the  bands  of  the  President  tied  in 
advance  as  many  sought  to  do  by  various 
proposals  that  came  tiefore  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Such  instructions  would  be  analogous 
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to  the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  mili- 
tary to  prepare  to  fight  the  last  war  over 
again.  Efforts  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  are  prompted  by  U.8.  actions 
taken  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  to  legislate 
lestrictlons  would  only  find  us  tmable  to 
respond  effectively  when  some  new  or 
unforeseen  contingency  arose  which  re- 
quired a  considerable  degree  of  flexibiUty 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  take  this 
position  with  some  reluctance  in  view  of 
the  actions  of  the  executive  branch  in 
recent  years — again  I  include  both  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nuion — both  in  fail- 
ing to  be  honest  and  open  in  Informing 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
of  what  they  are  doing  and  in  providing 
Instead  misleading  and  deceptive  reasons 
for  the  actions  which  they  take  Instead. 

The  Intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  came  under 
a  rather  transparent  guise  of  seeking  to 
protect  American  lives,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  an  intervention  which  In 
many  ways  bore  similarities  to  actions 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  done 
in  order  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a 
hostile  ideology  or  the  threat  of  a  hostile 
Ideology  close  to  our  shores. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  the 
American  people  the  most  today  is  the 
lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  share  that  feeling  very 
deeply.  For  example,  I  resent  the  fact 
that  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  Pentagon  were  willing  to  come  be- 
fore the  Inter-American  Subcommittee 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  and  give  us  the  full 
story  of  what  was  transpiring  on  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Soviet  naval  base  there. 

The  Congress  cannot  play  an  effective 
role  if  the  administration — and  I  want 
to  be  quite  bipartisan  here — if  the  ad- 
ministrations are  going  to  refuse  to  b» 
candid  and  open  with  Congress  and  with 
the  responsible  committees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  it  should  be  the  case 
that  administrations  are  not  going  to  be 
candid  with  Congress  and  are  not  going 
to  send  witnesses  over  to  tell  us  what  is 
going  on,  then  the  next  occasion  that 
arises  I  am  going  to  vote  to  restrict 
severely  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
the  warmaking  powers,  because  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  is  to  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  do  our  Job 
unless  we  have  the  facts.  I  am  fed  up  to 
the  teeth  with  administrations  peddling 
false  and  deceptive  stories  and  giving 
this  Congress  in  effect  the  runaround  so 
that  we  cannot  exercise  our  constitution- 
al obligations.  Unless  this  administration 
and  other  administrations  are  going  to 
play  It  straight  and  honest,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  enormous  credibility 
gap  which  wUl  undermine  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  Government  and 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Onoss) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  note 
with  approbation  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  reads  In  part: 


Sec.  3.  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
without  specific  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  commits  United  States  military  forces 
to  urmed  conflict; 

(2)  commits  military  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  except  for  deployments 
which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing of  United  States  forces,  or  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  peaceful  purposes;   or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  military  forces 
already  located  In  a  foreign  nation. 

the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report,  m 
writing,  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  his 
action; 

(B)  the  constitutional,  legislative,  and 
treaty  provisions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action,  together  with  his 
reasons  for  not  seeking  specific  prior  congres- 
sional authority: 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities:  and 

(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  In  the 
fulflllment  of  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities .  .  . 

and  so  forth. 

I  say  that  I  note  this  provision  with 
approbation,  but  I  regret  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  it  approved 
standby  authority  to  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  wage  and  price  controls  and 
standby  authority  to  the  President  to 
take  over  the  complete  financial  and 
credit  structure  of  this  Nation,  did  not 
in  those  two  bills,  enacted  this  year,  re- 
quire of  the  President  the  same  kind  of 
concurrent  explanation  of  why  he  took 
the  action,  if  he  does  put  into  effect  wage, 
price,  and  credit  controls  in  tills  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemEtn  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  if  I  still  have 
time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels 
that  the  President  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  consulted  with  Congress 
before  going  into  Cambodia.  But  I  un- 
derstand tlie  reason  he  did  not  Is  that 
he  felt  that  some  Members,  possibly  those 
In  the  other  body,  might  leak  the  infor- 
mation out  to  the  press. 

The  gentleman  from  lalinnesota  (Mr. 
Pbaser)  talked  a  moment  ago  about  can- 
dor. But  we  cannot  always  have  complete 
candor  in  some  of  these  situations.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
reads  our  newspapers  and  listens  to  our 
radio. 

So  my  question  is  this ; 

Do  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
resolution  correctly  to  be  that  if  the 
President  should  feel  that  such  prior 
consultation  might  Jeopardize  the  Uvea 
of  American  troops,  then  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  so  consult  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CJeaALO  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


at  tlie  outset  let  me  Indicate  as  others 
have  here  today  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
lost  a  real  expert  in  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs  with  the  unfortunate  political 
tragedy  involving  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adaih)  .  He  has 
been  a  long  and  close  personal  friend. 
But  I  think  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  real  leader  and  knowledge- 
able expert  in  this  particular  area  that 
is  iio  vital  to  America's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355  I  think  the  most 
important  provision  is  section  4,  and  let 
me  read  section  4  to  the  Members  of  the 
House ; 

Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  Is  intended 
to  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the  provtalons 
of  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  is  very 
clear  and  forthright.  It  means  that  this 
President  can  do.  as  other  Presidents 
have  done,  and  as  he  has  done,  in  those 
emergency  situations  that  Involve  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  means  that  the  Congress,  this  one.  and 
those  in  the  future,  will  have  the  same 
auUiorlty  then  as  they  have  had  In  the 
past  to  (3o  what  they  want  to  do  relative 
to  authorizations  or  appropriations  con- 
cerning the  military,  or  foreign  affairs, 
or  foreign  aid. 

This  resolution,  in  effect,  changes 
nothing  under  the  Constitution,  nothing 
whatsoever. 

May  I  add  a  comment  about  what  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  if  the  gentleman  would  listen 
while  I  comment  upon  his  observation? 

It  has  been  my  pri\'llege  to  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  tmder 
Presidents  from  Truman  to  the  present 
one.  President  Nixon.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  every  decision  made  or  action  taken 
by  previous  Presidents,  or  even  this  one. 
However,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  or 
qualification  that  I  know  of  no  Presidents 
during  that  span  of  time  who  have  been 
false  or  deceptive  in  the  information  that 
has  come  from  the  Wliite  House.  I  know 
of  no  President  during  that  period  from 
Truman  to  Nixon  who  has  sought  to  give 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
the  runaround. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  beUeve  that  the  Congress  was 
fully  informed  as  to  the  intentions  of 
President  Johnson  with  respect  to  the 
Ciilf  of  Tonkin  resolution  at  the  time  it 
was  offered  to  the  Congress?  Do  you 
ttiink  you  were  fully  informed  as  to  what 
the  President  proposed  to  do  under  tlwi 
authority? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  that  I 
and  the  important  and  responsible  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  knew  what  Presi- 
dent Jolmson  had  in  mind  at  the  time 
the  resolution  was  submited  to  the  Con- 
gress. What  he  did  after  that  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  what  he  had  in 
mind  at  the  time  tlie  resolution  was  sent 
to  ttie  Hill.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
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President  Johnson  In  setting  up  the  pro- 
posed QuU  of  Tonkin  resolution  bad 
some  hidden  or  deceptive  intent  concern- 
ing prospective  action  at  tliat  time.  His 
attitude  may  have  ciianged  as  evenU 
clianged,  but  I  in  complete  frankness 
believe  tiiat  his  intentions  coincided  with 
the  resolution  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
Rentleman  ttiat  if  one  reads  the  history 
of  that  period  and  the  memoirs  and  ac- 
counts by  various  people.  1  think  serious 
question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  gen- 
tleman's impression  accurately  reflects 
what  took  place.  But  I  would  also  ask 
the  gentleman:  Do  you  believe,  in  fact, 
we  went  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
just  to  save  American  lives? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  happen  to 
have  been  present  In  one  or  more  con- 
ferences at  that  time  concerning  the  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  by  then  President 
Johnson,  and  I  think  there  may  have 
been  a  dual  purpose.  I  say  "may. "  I  be- 
lieve there  may  have  been  good  Justifica- 
tion for  a  dual  purpose. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  were  we  given  can- 
didly the  full  range  of  the  reasons? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  A  good  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  given  the 
broad  basis  for  our  action. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  not  Informed.  Per- 
haps others  were.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man whetiier  the  public  was  informed? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  public  was  given  the  main  rea- 
son for  going  in.  There  may  have  been 
other  reasons  to  bolster  the  principal 
reason  announced  to  the  press  and  the 
American  people. 

The  SPHIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  repeat.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  any  Presi- 
dent from  Truman  to  Nixon,  and  those 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  served  with 
or  under,  and  in  my  opinion  none  of  them 
took  action  which  was  faUe  or  deceptive, 
and  there  was  no  information  issued 
which  was  false  or  deceptive,  so  I  doubt 
If  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  given  the  runaround. 

Now,  if  I  might  relate  this  particular 
Bouse  Joint  resolution  to  the  situation 
in  Cambodia.  In  my  Judgment  as  events 
have  unfolded,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  has 
carried  out  step  by  step  what  Is  intended 
In  this  resolution.  He  took  action  to  save 
American  lives,  and  subsequently  made  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  has  put  the  facts  on  the 
line  the  way  1  presume  this  resolution 
pro^'ides.  So  what  we  have  is  a  resolution 
that  does  not  change  the  Constitution.  It 
is  a  resolution  where  a  recent  event  tends 
to  coincide  with  the  requirements  of  It. 
So  in  my  opinion  it  Is  a  resolution  that 
ought  to  be  approved,  and  I  Intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  FuLTOw) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
compelling   reaix>nslbility   to   be   a   co- 


sponsor  of  this  historic  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Joint  resolution  con- 
cerning the  war  iMwers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President. "  As  a  member  of  the 
competent  subcommittee  working  on 
this  issue,  basic  to  the  division  of  powers 
in  our  UjS,  Government  provided  by 
the  U.8.  Constitution,  the  obligation  to 
obtain  a  successful  method  of  inter- 
relation between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  as  guidelines  and  recom- 
mended procedures  for  the  future.  In 
these  fields  of  the  use  of  UJS.  mlUtary 
power  and  the  Armed  Forces  abroad,  is  a 
frightening  and  mandatory  require- 
ment, as  past  U.S.  history  over  the  last 
25  years  since  World  War  n,  clearly 
demonstrates. 

We  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  took  ttiis  responsi- 
bility most  seriously.  I  believe  we  have 
by  the  provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1355  and  the  report.  No.  91-1547. 
arrived  at  basic  answers  which  can  sta- 
bilize and  proceduralize  the  relations 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
where  no  war  has  been  declared  by 
the  VS.  Congress,  but  military  conflict 
abroad  and  the  use  of  US.  Armed  Forces 
is  about  to  begin,  or  Just  as  seriously, 
to  be  materially  increased,  or  US.  In- 
volvement escalated.  This  historic  reso- 
lution restates  the  duties,  prerogatives 
and  Interrelated  courses  of  action  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  execu- 
tive department  which  includes  the  State 
Department,  Defense  Department.  Com- 
merce Department.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  D.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
D.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
Includes  Just  as  Importantly  U.S.  mis- 
sions and  delegations  in  all  International 
bodies,  and  multilateral  institutions,  for 
regional  or  Individual  country  defense, 
and  otherwise. 

This  resolution  firmly  states  that  Con- 
gress Intends  to  take  Its  responsibilities 
and  Jurisdiction  under  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution In  future  U.S.  use  of  foree  and 
milltBty  actions  or  escalation  in  the 
future. 

This  resolution  is  aimed  at  setting 
a  pattern  for  all  of  the  relations,  pro- 
cedures. Interrelations  and  dealings  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress  In 
cases  where  the  United  States  Is  Involved 
abroad,  either  by  U.S.  forces  already  in 
a  region  or  country,  or  U.S.  forees  to 
be  placed  In  a  region  or  country  by  the 
President  under  the  constitutional  iww- 
ers  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Gerai.d  R. 
Ford),  the  minority  leader,  in  his  state- 
ment. Section  4  of  this  resolution  is  a 
tremendously  important  section.  This 
section  explicitly  states  that  it  does  not 
change  any  of  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tions or  authority  of  either  the  Execu- 
tive or  of  the  VS.  Congress. 

I  would  point  out  that  provisions  of 
this  act  do  require  the  President  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

The  President  in  his  report  must  give 
the  clrexunstances  necessitating  his  ac- 
tion, the  constitutional,  legislative,  and 
treaty  provLsions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action  together  with 


his  reasons  for  not  seeking  specific  prior 
congressional  authorization.  In  the  use 
of  U.S.  military  power  abroad.  This  res- 
olution provides  the  basis  of  fact  upon 
which  the  US.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  participate,  postpone, 
block  or  reduce  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
foreign  expedition,  prevent  secret  es- 
calation by  executive  action  or  agree- 
ment, as  long  as  US.  security  is  not  at 
stake.  This  resolution  can  by  Its  very 
passage  help  prevent  VS.  future  Viet- 
nams,  and  save  lives  of  our  U.S.  mili- 
Ury  forces.  This  resolution  broadens  the 
base  of  Judgment  so  that  sole  decision, 
and  sole  power  of  commitment  of  UB. 
military  power  abroad  does  not  rest  on 
one  man.  the  President.  But  It  Is  a  shared 
obligation  and  action  c^  the  President, 
and  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people.  This  reso- 
lution setting  by  law  guidelines  and 
procedures  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  authority  is  therefore  really 
historic,  and  major  functional  history 
of  the  VS.  Government  being  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives takes  this  action  by  approv- 
ing this  resolution  is  notice  to  all  VS. 
Presidents  of  the  guidelines  to  be  used, 
regardless  of  inaction  or  contrary  action 
by  the  other  body  of  the  Congress. 

Another  point  of  the  resolution  that 
I  think  is  good  are  the  provisions  that 
ask  the  President  to  give  to  the  Congress 
the  plan  of  what  shall  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  really  by  this  approach,  the 
Congress  Is  stating  that  a  plan  of  action 
must  be  made  and  must  t>e  definite,  for 
Congress  to  make  necessary  basic  de- 
cisions. 

On  page  2.  imder  section  3<c>.  the 
estimated  scope  of  activities  are  required 
to  be  outlined  by  the  Executive. 

Likewise  under  section  3  subparagraph 
3.  there  is  covered  the  point,  as  to  the 
guidelines  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  when  substantially  enlarging 
the  military  forces  already  located  In  a 
foreign  nation,  by  the  President's  sole 
decision  and  action,  which  in  effect  re- 
quires joint  and  continuously  inter- 
related action  with  participation  by  the 
Congress. 

This  requires  the  President  to  come 
to  the  Congress  when  the  Executive 
makes  a  substantial  Increase  of  forces  In 
any  region,  or  state  abroad.  This  provi- 
sion Is  specifically  to  prevent  the  situa- 
tion occurring,  so  that  the  American 
people  do  not  drift  into  another  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  this  resolution 
can  help  substantially  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter working  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  and.  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  therefore  strongly  favor  this 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
135S,  and  urge  prompt  passage,  for  the 
future  security  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Uves  of  our 
young  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services.  These  basic  decisions  should  be 
made  with  a  broad  base  of  Judgment, 
consultation,  and  Interrelated  action,  so 
that  our  people  and  the  ones  doing  the 
fighting  and  dying  know  that  they  are 
acting  under  the  Judgment  and  author- 
ity of  the  American  people  after  con- 
sultation, and  not  on  the  narrower  base 
and  awful  responsibility  of  one  man,  and 
a  select  or  small  group  of  his  close  advis- 
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ers  iKhind  closed  doors  and  In  secrecy 
even  from  memliers  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  The  decisions  arrived  at  upon 
this  basis  can  be  right  But  these  basic 
decisions  can  be  more  often  and  more 
nearly  right,  and  be  better  backed  and 
suptxirted  by  tlie  American  people  when 
such  decisions  are  reached  on  a  broader 
basis  of  judgment,  by  interaction,  and 
adequate  consultation  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Congress,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people.  These  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  procedures  provided 
in  this  resolution  are  vastly  imiwrtant. 
as  no  person,  no  Executive,  and  no  Con- 
gress can  predict  adequately  the  future 
as  to  how.  when,  where,  nor  the  manner 
In  which  these  situations  involving  VB. 
forces  and  deployment  and  u.se  abroad 
may  arise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Midiigan  (Mr.  Gekalo  R. 
Foan).  the  minority  leader,  that  he 
knows  and  I  know  of  no  President  under 
whom  I  have  served,  who  has  deceived 
the  Congress.  This  Includes  Presidents 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon,  under  each  of  whom  I  have 
served  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  on  appointments 
as  UjS.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
as  present  adviser  on  space  to  oiu  U£.- 
United  Nations  mission,  and  on  many 
VS.  delef  atlons  abroad. 

Conditions  have  often  changed  quickly 
Biter  the  original  Executive  positions 
were  taken,  so  this  resolution  requires 
prompt  and  continuous  reporting  by  the 
Executive.  Of  course,  there  is  no  one 
motive  by  any  country,  nor  any  Presi- 
dent nor  head  of  government,  in  dealing 
with  most  of  these  complex  and  danger- 
ous situations  abroad.  There  have  lieen 
and  always  will  be  in  US.  foreign  rela- 
tions, many  motives,  large  and  small, 
and  great  and  little,  present  and  future 
moment. 

I  believe  generally  the  relationships 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  been  good  and  trustworthy,  but  I 
brieve  such  relations  can  be  tietter 
through  development  of  these  guidelines 
and  formalized  procedures.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  the  passage  of  this  Joint 
reaolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Qliuols  (Mr. 

COLLXZR). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ap- 
preciate ttiat  this  resolution  in  no  way 
alters  the  constitutional  powers  or  au- 
thority of  either  the  President  or  of  the 
Congress. 

However.  I  think  It  points  up  the  need 
for  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  commit- 
ments that  would  In  no  way  be  affected 
by  this  proposal.  I  refer  to  seven  inter- 
national treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  the  common  de- 
fense of  some  41  nations  In  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  ft-lll 
have  before  us  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
not  only  permit  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  treaties,  but  In  cases 
where  a  treaty  involves  a  military  com- 
mitment, I  believe  it  should  provide  for 
ratification  by  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate.  I  am  klao  confident  that  such  a 


constitutional  amendment  would  be 
unanimously  ratified  by  the  several 
States. 

Mr.  ZABLCX;k1.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiraxDi. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly support  this  bill.  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  testified  on  behalf  of 
a  very  similar  bill  that  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  g«ntleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  FiiscELL) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  for  yielding  these  2  minutes 
to  me.  Of  course,  it  is  not  time  enough 
to  discuss  this  bill — and  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing for  the  la<^  of  time,  but  we  just  do 
not  liave  the  time  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant biU.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  also  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  bringing  tills  legislation  before  us. 

ThLs  Joint  resolution  has  been  very 
carefully  drawn.  It  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President.  It  does  not  try  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  them,  nor  does  It  try 
to  add  any  constitutional  powers  to  the 
Congress.  It  does,  I  think,  declare  very 
plainly  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  waging  of 
war — whether  it  be  a  declared  war  or  an 
undeclared  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  full  time  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  con- 
sulted prior  to,  if  possible  and  if  feasible, 
and  certainly  reported  to  thereafter  In 
the  event  that  the  President  does  exer- 
cise his  constitutional  powers  in  btiialf 
of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  coincide  my 
own  thoughts  with  the  dlstingnlshed 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Oisald  R.  Poxd)  .  I  think 
be  stated  the  situation  very  clearly. 

I  think  that  this  resolution  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  In  keeping  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives,  better  in- 
formed and  Informed  in  a  more  timely 
manner  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  interest 
bi  this  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  1355. 
is  to  define — ^not  limit  or  curtail  consti- 
tutional presidential  power.  My  interest 
in  this  matter  is  not  focused  upon  any 
particular  war  or  President,  but  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  general  war  powers 
granted  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  the  discussion  and  debate 
on  this  legislation  will  be  constructive, 
reasonable  and  based  upon  fact,  and  that 
It  will  restore  some  of  the  confidence 
that  some  of  our  people  seem  to  have 
lost  in  our  institutions.  I  also  hope  that 
the  many  expert  witnesses  which  you 
have  had.  and  expect  to  hove,  before  this 
committee,  will  help  us  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus. Recently,  we  have  seen  too  much 
time  and  energy  wasted  on  useless  de- 
bate on  narrow  Issues.  This  debate  has 
only  served  to  confuse  our  own  citizens 
and  give  heart  to  our  adversaries. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  historical 
attitudes  of  the  American  people  toward 


all  of  our  wars:  I  have  found  that  the 
attitudes  of  our  people  today  are  not  new, 
nor  exceptional. 

Clergymen  who  have  disagreed  with 
a  particular  war  have  always  found  that 
war  to  be  Immoral : 

ITie  lawyer  who  disagreed  found  tlie 
war  Illegal: 

The  businessman  and  banker  who  dis- 
sented have  without  exception  found 
particular  wors  bad  for  business: 

Yoimg  men  have  found  them  in  viola- 
tion of  their  consciences. 

And  certain  Members  of  Congress  have 
always  declared  (mpopular  wars  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

We  will  always  have  dissent.  We  will 
always  have  misinformation  and  sim- 
plistic proposals  which  feed  that  dis- 
sent. But.  when  international  troubles 
arise,  we  need  not  have  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  constitutional  warmak- 
Ing  power  to  contribute  to  the  confusion. 

CUB  rOKZlGN  roucT 

We,  in  California,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested In  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. We  furnish  more  of  the  military 
manpower  than  any  other  State.  Pre- 
sumably, we  bury  more  of  our  sons  be- 
cause of  It.  And.  we  pay  more  of  Its  cost 
than  any  other  State. 

As  I  have  said,  the  issue  here  is  not 
Cambodia  or  Vietnam.  The  real  Issue  is 
that  the  same  circumstances  which 
brought  about  Korea.  Letianon,  Cuba, 
and  Vietnam  during  the  last  four  presi- 
dential administrations,  can  happen  to- 
morrow In  other  parts  of  the  worW. 

We  have  treaty  commitments  to  coun- 
tries an  over  the  worid.  The  Communlit 
bloc  has  solemn  commitments  also  based 
on  treaties.  Almost  all  of  our  treaties 
commit  us  to  armed  conflict  and  oWier 
action  in  accordance  with  ovr  constitu- 
tional principles.  The  Tital  Issue  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  honor 
an.  some,  or  none  of  Its  c(3mmltments  to 
other  nations  in  the  world,  and  whether 
we  wOi  act.  when  necessary,  in  our  own 
national  interest. 

What  Is  in  otir  national  Interest? 
Would  we  now  provide  combat  troops  to 
protect  Canada,  or  Colombia?  Would  we 
now  send  troops  to  the  defense  of  the 
FhUlpplnes.  Japan,  Holland,  or  Israel? 

In  this  nuclear  age,  how  much  an  we 
willing  to  risk? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
must  soan  make  several  fundamental 
decisions  regarding  our  foreign  policy. 

First,  we  must  decide  whether  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  its  appuent 
shift  from  a  position  of  free  world  lead- 
ership to  a  position  of  isolationi.'an?  Are 
we  going  to  retire  behind  our  missiles 
assuming  a  defensive  position  unrelated 
to  the  rest  of  tlie  world? 

If  so.  Congress  should  review  all  mutu- 
al assistance  treaties  and  reixal  those 
which  are  not  in  support  of  our  revised 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  we  must  decide  whether  the 
Congress  Intends  to  continue  the  appar- 
ent trend  toward  reduced  military  man- 
power and  nonreplacement  ot  obsolete 
ships,  aireraft.  and  equipment 

If  so.  Congress  should  repeal  certain 
treaties  to  reflect  our  reduced  readiness 
and  responsiveness. 
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Third,  Congi«3s  must  dellne,  for  the 
people,  Jufit  where  our  national  interests 
Ue  In  the  foreign  arena. 

THX   EXTEMSIOir  or  GUV  POEIQlf  POLICY 

I  Will  turn  now  to  the  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  governed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, treaty,  international  law,  and 
Federal  laws. 

The  Constitution  establi.'jhes  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy,  including  the  war- 
making  powers,  as  a  Joint  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

We,  the  Congress,  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy,  but  we  have  no  di- 
rection or  control  over  these  forces  ex- 
cept through  the  purse  strings. 

The  Congress  can  declare  war,  but  we 
have  no  power  to  make  war.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  has  the 
responsibility  for  directing  strategy  and 
tactics,  and  complying  with  the  terms  of 
treaties  and  the  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  Senate  exercises  "advise  and  con- 
sent" powers  over  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls,  but 
the  President  directs  their  day-to-day 
activities. 

The  President  through  his  Secretary 
of  State  originates  treaty  language.  The 
Senate  exercises  "advise  and  consent" 
powers  over  treaties.  Many  of  these 
treaties  solemnly  agree  that  the  United 
States  shall  go  to  war  under  specified 
situations. 

The  Congress  participates  in  foreign 
policy  in  many  other  ways.  We  approve 
military  and  economic  assistance,  and 
set  conditions  on  that  assistance.  We 
regulate  foreign  commerce  and  assess 
duties  on  imports.  We  limit  trade  and 
traveil  with  some  countries.  We  also  en- 
act laws  permitting  international  co- 
operation. Many  of  these  laws  grant 
broad  discretionary  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

THX     SOLB     or     MnJTAKT     POWBB 

Military  power  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment of  both  national  defense  and  for- 
eign policy. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  alMUt  the  President's 
power  to  deploy  our  Armed  Forces  to  de- 
fend American  soil.  Neither  is  his  power 
questioned  to  employ  troops  in  place  in 
foreign  countries  to  defend  our  bases  and 
weapons  located  in  foreign  areas.  Under 
the  terms  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1355,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, by  law,  before  he  could  reinforce 
or  relieve  those  troops.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  need  not  in  many  cases 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war  In  the 
strict  sense.  Examples  of  this  Eire:  The 
resolutions  on  Lebanon.  Cuba,  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  these  cases 
the  Congress  fully  and  constitutionally 
authorized  hostile  action  but  did  not 
formally  declare  war. 

House  Joint  Resolution  135S  defines 
the  power  of  the  President  to  deploy 
troops  to  foreign  areas  under  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  which  has  received  the  ad- 
vise and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
vision guarantees  flexibility  and  time- 
liness in  complying  with  our  obligations. 
It  takes  into  account  carefully  laid  oon- 
tingency  plans  affecting  our  allies  and 


the  possible  need  for  secrecy.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  that,  in  this  nuclear  age  when 
mutual  defense  treaties  proliferate,  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  could  trigger 
World  War  m  by  bringing  into  play  in- 
ternational treal^r  commitments  of  un- 
friendly nations. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law.  any  fu- 
ture declaration  of  war  would  be  specific 
as  to  area.  However,  the  President  could 
deal  with  the  question  of  contiguous  neu- 
tral territory,  or  the  entry  of  other  bel- 
ligerents, under  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  having  to  do  with  self-help 
and  self-preservation. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
serves  to  fill  certain  voids  in  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  where  imdeclared 
wars  are  concerned.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  support  such  wars  has  never 
been  questioned,  but  the  power  of  the 
President  to  initiate  these  conflicts  has 
always  been  questioned. 

Our  people  who  must  fight  and  pay 
for  wars  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
armed  conflicts  rest  upon  a  constitu- 
tional basis.  In  addition,  their  elected 
representatives  have  a  right  and  duty  to 
participate  in  these  vital  decisions  In- 
volving war  and  peace. 

This  legislation  does  not  presume  to 
predict  each  international  complication 
which  may  arise  in  the  future.  Neither 
does  it  impede  the  rightful  action  of  any 
future  President.  It  is,  instead,  aimed  at 
consultation  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  branches  of  Government  respon- 
sible for  our  foreign  [wlicy  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  war  power. 

Mr.  FASCKTJ,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
what  may  be  called,  without  hyperbole, 
legislation  of  the  gravest  national  im- 
portance. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1355  repre- 
sents a  triumph  for  the  often-maligned 
deliberate  processes  of  this  bods.  For  in 
the  emotion-charged  atmosphere  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Cambodian  action  last 
May,  we  spoke  with  many  voices — con- 
cerned, but  not  coordinated. 

At  that  time  several  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  Joined  me  in  express- 
ing a  concern  wider  than  the  more  im- 
mediate nature  of  the  commitment  of 
American  ground  forces  in  Camlwdle. 
The  larger  issue  involved  the  constitu- 
tional implications  of  this  unilateral  ex- 
ecutive action.  Had  the  Congress  in  these 
years  of  "crisis  policymaking"  tacitly 
relinquished  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities m  the  area  of  foreign  policy? 

To  the  end  of  promoting  a  discussion 
of  this  vital  question  I  introduced  last 
May  a  bill,  HJi.  17598,  which  sought  to 
define  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene  abroad 
or  make  war  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  I  frankly  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  that  bill, 
but  along  with  similar  legislation  intro- 
duced by  colleagues  in  both  Houses,  it 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  extensive  and 
important  hecuings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  AOalrs. 

Tlie  published  report  of  those  hear- 
ings, entitled  "Congress,  the  President, 
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and  the  War  Powers,"  is  a  powerful  doc- 
ument, for  it  contains  the  Judgment  and 
testimony  of  academic  spokesmen.  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  and  citizens  concerned 
about  the  congressional-executive  rela- 
tionship in  the  field  of  war  powers.  It  is 
to  the  great  credit  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Chairman  Zabiocki.  that  the 
dialogue  was  conducted  on  a  high  level 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of 
our  purpose  and  that  he  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  and  the 
sul)commlttee's  memljers'  considered  re- 
flections on  the  testimony  is  the  resolu- 
tion we  see  before  us  today.  The  reasoned 
processes  of  our  Chamber  have  produced 
what  the  strident  voices  of  spring  could 
not. 

Perhaps  in  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  1355  It  Is  best  to  recognize 
what  this  legislation  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
the  Umted  SUtes  by  tying  the  hands  of 
the  President,  but  rather  acknowledges 
the  right  of  the  President  to  defend  the 
Nation  against  attack  without  prior  au- 
thorization of  Congress  in  emergency 
situations. 

It  does  not  usurp  Presidential  prero- 
gatives in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  but 
rather  reatDrms  the  original  intention 
of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  to  reside  the 
power  to  declare  war  solely  In  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

It  does  not  alter  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  but  rather  asserts  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Executive  ac- 
tion alone  cannot  satisfy  the  constitu- 
tional process  requirements  in  the 
Implementation  provisions  of  mutual  se- 
curity treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Nor  does  it  constrict  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  conduct  de- 
clared wars  as  "Commander  in  Chief." 
Rather,  by  requiring  his  prompt  report 
to  the  Congress  In  Instances  where 
American  forces  are  committed  without 
prior  authorization  of  Congress,  It  In- 
sures that  the  benefit  of  congressional 
advice  and  counsel  wlU  be  available 
early  in  the  series  of  decisions  leading  to 
war. 

Finally,  House  Joint  Resolution  1355 
casts  no  reflection  on  persons  or  policies. 
As  the  Honorable  McGeorge  Bundy 
warned  us  in  his  testimony : 

It  is  daogerous  to  try  to  deal  with  tlie 
future  by  tegtslatlng  against  tbe  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  positive,  construc- 
tive, and  important  r^ifflrmatlon  of  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

PiCKLI.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
wish  to  comment  on  some  colloquy  that 
took  place  earlier  because  of  the  Infer- 
ence, intentional  or  otherwise,  that  per- 
haps this  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple were  not  given  all  the  information 
necessary  or  that  was  deemed  pertinent 
at  the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Now,  the  Congress  was  fully  advised, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  made 
a  firm  decision.  Only  history  will  deter- 
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mine  whether  it  was  a  correct  decision. 
I  think  it  was  the  right  decision.  I  do 
not  want  to  try  to  roU  back  4  or  S  years 
and  determine  by  hindsight  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  should  have  done,  and  whether  or 
not  the  President  gave  us  full  informa- 
tion. I  think  he  did.  and  1  resent  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  wish  to  read  into  the 
actions  of  that  time  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  good  to  have  hindsight.  Maybe 
all  of  us  would  hke  to  have  seen  things 
happen  a  Uttle  differently  as  we  view 
the  situation  from  the  vantage  point  of 
1910.  But  at  the  time  we  though;  we  did 
what  tl>e  American  people  should  have 
done. 

You  can  disagree  with  the  action  taken 
with  relation  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Personally,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  taken  by  the  American 
Government  in  our  time  I  think  it  will 
turn  out  to  ht  the  greatest  victory  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  hemisphere.  There 
again  we  were  not  misled.  I  do  not  think 
at  this  time,  in  this  kind  of  debate,  we 
ought  to  try  to  use  the  occasion  as  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  somebody  mis- 
led us.  We  are  grown  men.  We  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing,  and  we 
took  the  action  that  we  thought  was 
proper  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
time,  I  yield  1  mimite  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  > . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  also  the  dialrman  and  the 
members  of  thi.s  committee  for  bringing 
forth  this  ver^'  meaningful  and  very  sig- 
nificant legislation.  But  I  rise  primarily 
to  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
minols  (Mr.  Collieb)  and  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hoiifiud) 
for  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
the  revision  of  the  treatymaking  author- 
ity, 50  that  at  least  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mitment of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
possibility  of  war  ensuing  from  an  agree- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  essential  to  the  implementation 
of  such  a  treaty,  shall  be  a  party  to  the 
commitment.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  before  your  distinguished  commit- 
tee an  appropriate  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing, may  I  again  express  my  deep  ap- 
preclati(7n  and  commendation  to  those 
who  have  sponsored  legislation  in  this 
area.  I  have  mentioned  the  gentleman 
from  Ulinois  (Mr.  FiNitET) ,  and  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Rorlda  (Mr.  Fasccll)  was  one  of  the 
leading  sponsors  of  legislation  in  this 
area.  There  were  also  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holitieii))  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  -  Their  testimony  l)efore  the 
hearings  was  most  valuable.  Their  ad- 
vice and  counsel  during  the  markup  time 
of  the  legislation  resulted  in  the  con- 
sensus that  we  bring  before  the  House 
today,  which,  as  I  said  eartier,  is  non- 
controversial  and  very  important. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  do  not 
believe  a  resolution  of  this  potential  im- 
portance should  be  brought  up  under  a 
procedure  which  permits  no  amend- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  ahall  vote  against 


the  motion  to  suspend  tbe  rules  and  pass 
tblsbm. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
wording  of  section  2  may  be  construed 
by  the  President  tn  such  a  way  as  to 
Justify  a  failure  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress Iwfore  embarking  on  some  military 
adventure.  I  believe  also  that  the  Con- 
gress should  assert  the  power  to  require 
the  President  to  desist  from  hostilities 
undertaken  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
either  hy  action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  or  by  action  of  one  House.  The 
resolution  before  us,  in  sections  1  and  2. 
tends  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Section  3,  requiring  the  President  to 
submit  certain  reports  to  the  Congress, 
does  represent  an  improvement  over 
present  procedures.  If  this  section  had 
come  before  us  separately,  I  would  have 
supported  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution  1355, 
but  I  do  so  with  certain  reservations. 
The  provisions  of  this  resolution  have 
ix^en  adequately  explained  and  I  will  not 
burden  the  Members  of  this  House  with 
a  lengthy  repetition  of  these  provisions. 

This  measure  essentially  describes  the 
status  quo  whereby  the  Congress  is  in- 
formed of  executive  foreien  policy  deci- 
sions. Its  major  advantage  over  the  exist- 
ing practice  Is  in  its  call  for  more  sys- 
tematic consultation  and  its  adjuration 
to  the  President  to  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  any  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops 
in  conflict  situations. 

This  beneficial  feature  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion is  also  its  weakest  point.  This  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  a  "sense  of  the 
House"  language  that  does  not  make 
prior  consultation  mandatory.  I  feel  that 
it  is  Just  this  lack  of  prior  consultation 
that  lead  to  severe  domestic  repercus- 
sions in  the  wake  erf  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion. I  would  have  been  more  enthu- 
siastic about  this  le<?i.slation  had  the 
prior  consultation  provision  been  made 
mandatory. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  President 
in  conducting  our  foreign  policy.  But  the 
Congress,  as  an  elective  body,  has  its 
responsibility  to  the  American  peotde. 
Its  collective  input  must  come  early  In 
the  decision  process  and  tbe  Cooeress 
must  not  be  used  simply  as  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  decisions  that  are  not  made 
without  their  ade<]uate  consultation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for  this  res- 
olution in  the  hope  that  it  will  insure 
greater  participation  of  the  Congress  in 
our  foreign-policy  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, but  I  am  skeptical  that  tills  resolu- 
tion will  attain  that  desirable  goal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resoluUon  (HJ.  Res.  1355). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  dose  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  u-aa  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  289,  nays  39,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 4,  not  voting  102,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  SS3I 
YEAS— 388 


Adair 

Foraartba 

Nelsen 

Addabbo 

Pountaio 

NKJiots 

Albert 

Fn»«er 

O'Hara 

AlexaDder 

PreUnffliursen 

OKonskl 

Amivraaa. 

Frey 

Olscn 

CWtf. 

Frledel 

O-Nelll.  Maas. 

Anderson. 

Futaon.  Pa. 

Pob-man 

Teon. 

Fuq\m 

Pacraan 

Andrews.  Ala. 

GnUOAoakls 

Fatten 

Andrews. 

Oannstz 

relly 

N.Dak. 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

Arvnda 

Oettyfi 

Perfctns 

Afibley 

aibbODS 

Phllbin 

AjTM 

GomuUex 

PIcWc 

Uatlaf^ 

Gray 

Pike 

Belcher 

Gnffln 

Plmle 

BetU 

OrtfflUls 

Poff 

Br*m 

Gross 

Preyer.  ff.C. 

Blester 

OroTer 

Price,  m. 

Blkckbun 

Gubaer 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Blanton 

Gude 

Puclnskl 

BOggB 

Haley 

Quie 

Bolund 

HaU 

QulUen 

Boums 

HamUlon 

Randan 

Bow 

Hammer- 

Rees 

Brademas 

echmldt 

Rrld,  ni. 

Br«»co 

Banley 

Reirel 

Br&r 

Hanna 

Rbode6 

BrlnWey 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rleele 

Brock 

Harvey 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Has  tings 

BobUon 

Broomneld 

Hathaway 

Roe 

Brotsman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rj^gere.  Goto. 

Broyhm.  N.C. 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Fla. 

BroyhlU.  Vft. 

Hcgan 

Rooney,  N  T. 

Bucbuum 

Holllleld 

Elooaey,  Pa. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Horton 

Rofcnthal 

Burke.  MSLSK. 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Burleson.  Tec 

Hull 

Both 

BurUeofL.  ftCo. 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Burton,  UUb 

Hutchinson 

8t  Gennain 

Bush 

Ichord 

Satterfleid 

BjmcPa. 

Jacobs 

Baylor 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jamuus 

Schadeberg 

Caben 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Scherle 

Caffery 

Johnson.  Pk. 

Scbneebell 

Carey 

Jonas 

Bcbwengcl 

Carney 

Jones.  H.C. 

Scott 

Cartel 

Kazen 

Sebcllus 

Casey 

Kec 

Sblp^cy 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Shrlrer 

Cbamberl&lD 

Rln^ 

Slkes 

C&appeU 

Kleppe 

stsk 

Chisbolm 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Clausen. 

KuykMMJaU 

Smith.  Calif. 

DooH. 

Kyi 

Smith,  low* 

Clereland 

Kyms 

Sny4er 

Cobelan 

Latu 

Stanord 

Collier 

L«nnon 

Sta^iBeis 

CotUns.  Ter. 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Consble 

Long.  La. 

Steele 

Conte 

Long.U4. 

Sl«lger,  Aris. 

Cotbctt 

Lujao 

Stclgar,  Wis. 

Oowgcr 

MeCulIoch 

Stephens 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Culver 

McPan 

Stubble  tieM 

Dftnlel,  Vs. 

MrMlllan 

Scuckey 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Uadden 

SolUTan 

Darls,Oa. 

Tail 

Davis.  Wl£. 

UallUard 

Talcott 

Denney 

Marsh 

Taylor 

Dennis 

Mortm 

Thompson,  Ga 

Derwlnskl 

Matbtas 

Tlentan 

Dick  1  neon 

Matsunsga 

Tunney 

Donohue 

Uee«S8 

UtfaU 

Dora 

B<elcher 

UUman 

Downing 

Ueakllt 

Vandet Jagt 

Dulskl 

Mlcbsl 

Vanlk 

Duncan 

MUIer.  Ohio 

Vlgorlto 

Dwyer 

Mlnlsh 

Waffgonner 

Bdmms,  Ala. 

ICiak 

Waldle 

Edwurdfi.  L«. 

Mln&hall 

Warn  pier 

Ermborzi 

MlM 

Ware 

Esch 

MlieU 

WatHon 

Esbleman 

MoUoh&n 

Watts 

Ertne-Tenn, 

Monagan 

Wplrker 

Fascelt 

Moorhead 

White 

rindley 

Mof«aa 

Whltehurst 

Flab 

Uorae 

Whltten 

Flsber 

Morton 

WUlnall 

Flood 

Uoabcr 

Fiynt 

Uutntay.  N.T. 

Wnilams 

Foley 

My«n 

Winn 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Hatctar 

Wolff 

PoinHDBn 

NedM 

wngu 
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Wyktt 

Wyman 

Zablodd 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zton 

Wylle 

Young 

NATS— 39 

Zwach 

Deonett 

arcaa.Pa. 

Umb 

Binithani 

Ha^an 

Ottingvr 

Brown.  C«Uf. 

Hal  pern 

Reuse 

Burton.  Com. 

Harnngton 

Roybal 

Cl»y 

Hecbier.  W.  Ta 

Ryan 

CoUlns.  lU. 

HelatoaU 

Scbeuer 

Con  yen 

R  ungate 

Stokei 

Cornun 

Kaacanmeler 

Symington 

DlRgS 

Koch 

Thorn  peoo.  VJ 

DlnKeU 

LegKeit 

Van  Deerlln 

Ecittiardt 

Lowen«teln 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calif 

McCarthy 

Yotea 

Ford. 

BlcCloakey 

WUUun  D. 

Mlkva 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT— 4 

Ccller 

Bousulot 

Scbmlts 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTING— 102 

Abbttc 

Porbstcln 

Mayne 

Abemetb; 

Pelghan 

UUler.  CaUf . 

Adanu 

Ploweia 

MlUs 

AmlBiBon.  ZU. 

Pulton.  Tenti. 

UontgomeiT 

Aaouiuilo 

OaUagher 

Uurpby.  ni. 

AabbiDok 

Olalmo 

HlX 

AsplnaU 

OUbert 

Obey 

Barrett 

Ooldwater 

O'Neal.  Oa 

Beall.BU. 

Ooodllng 

Pettla 

BeU.  Cmilf . 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Poago 

Berry 

Hanaen.  Wash. 

Podell 

Blaggl 

Haraba 

PoUock 

Bliitnlk 

Hawklna 

PoweU 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hays 

Price.  Tek. 

Brown.  Oblo 

Hubert 

PurceU 

Button 

Henderson 

Rallaback 

Camp 

Hosmer 

Held,  N.Y. 

ClftDcy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivera 

Clark 

Jocea,  Tenn. 

Rodloo 

Clawaon,  Del 

Karth 

Roudcbuah 

Colmer 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Cougblln 

Landrum 

Sandman 

Crana 

lADgen 

Skubitz 

Cunnlnsbats 

Lukeni 

Smltb.  H.Y. 

Daddario 

McClory 

SprULger 

d«  laOarMi 

McClur« 

Stanton 

Delaney 

McDade 

Teague.  Calif. 

Detlenback 

klcDonald. 

Teatfue.  Tex. 

Dent 

Utch. 

Thomson.  WIb. 

E>evine 

McKoeally 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Macdonald. 

Wilfton,  Bob 

Edmondaan 

Maitn 

Wilson. 

Ell  berg 

UacOregor 

Cbarlea  H. 

ETBUa.Oolo. 

Uann 

Wold 

PaUon 

Uay 

Mr.  Jonefl  of  Almbama  with  Mr.  Laxigen. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Purc«U  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.   Flowers  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mn.  May. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  PoUock 

Mr.  Blatnlfc  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  O'Neal  ol  Georgia  with  Mr.  Erana  of 
Colorado. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pettlj. 

Mr.  Mtllfl  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Abbln  with  Mr.  McCIure. 

Mr.  Laadrum  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Bkubltz. 

Mra  Hanaen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  Delane;  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dowd;  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  OUbert  with  Mr.  McKneall;. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  HT7MOATE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "iiBy." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachuietts 
changed  her  vote  from  "present"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  wa«  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ullnols. 

Mr.  Annuxudo  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Bays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Teagua 
of  CalUomla. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Ooldwster. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.   Rodlno  with   Mr.   Sandman. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Beall 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  EUbetg  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    Daddario   with   Mr    Rallsback. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Bell  ol  Oaltfomia. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Tork- 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Maodonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
MacGregor. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLCKKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wtiloh  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRAGEDY  AT  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  Nation  is  shocked  by  an  airplane 
crash  wiping  out  the  football  team  of  an 
important  university.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning a  chartered  plane  brushed  the  tree 
tops  on  a  ridge  bordering  the  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va..  airport,  and  burst  into 
flames,  killing  all  75  people  aboard.  The 
victims  included  37  members  of  the  Mar- 
shall University  football  squad,  a  num- 
ber of  their  coaches,  some  prominent 
supporters  of  the  team,  and  the  crew  of 
the  wrecked  plane. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  House  joins  me  in 
tendering  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  families  of  the  victims.  The  trag- 
edy overwhelms  an  entire  community, 
and  we  can  only  assure  that  community 
ttiat  we  share  their  grief  in  a  real 
measure. 

Upon  notification  of  the  accident.  The 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
dispatched  a  team  of  10  to  go  immediately 
to  the  scene  as  a  first  step  in  their  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  determination  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  disaster.  The 


Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  John  Reed,  accom- 
panied the  Investigating  team.  Last  night 
after  the  first  full  daylight  operation  at 
the  scene,  the  Investigator  in  charge.  Bill 
Lamb,  conducted  a  meeting  where  the 
several  groups  ol  human  factors,  the 
structures,  power  plants,  operations, 
weather,  air  traffic  control,  and  witnesses, 
made  their  initial  reports.  Meetings  of 
this  sort  are  closed.  But  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible after  the  meeting,  the  board  official 
in  charge  outlines  the  firm  results  to  the 
press  and  answers  questions. 

It  is,  of  course,  inappropriate  and  pre- 
mature for  anyone  to  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  state  the  cause  of  this  tragedy.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  close  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  crash.  In  order 
to  have  full  information  on  all  the  de- 
tails, the  House  Commerce  Committee 
dispatched  an  investigator  to  make  his 
own  observations.  We  shall  await  his 
report  with  interest. 

Pending  the  formal  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  it  Is, 
of  course,  premature  for  anyone  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  state  the  cause  of  the 
crash.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  close 
attention  must  be  given  to  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  accident,  to  de- 
termine if  additional  air  safety  legisla- 
tion may  be  needed.  In  order  to  have  first 
hand  Information,  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  sent  its  own  representative  to 
cooperate  in  the  Investigation,  and  to  re- 
port back  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
deemed  relevant. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  »*r. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league, the  dean  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation.  Congressman  Staggers,  has 
called  attention  to  this  great  tragedy 
which  occurred  on  Saturday  night,  and 
to  explain  the  action  which  Is  being 
taken  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  West  Virginia  have 
seen  more  than  our  share  of  tragedies, 
the  collapse  of  the  Silver  Bridge  in  Point 
Pleasant,  the  Farmington  coal  mine  dis- 
aster, and  now  this  most  poignantly  per- 
sonal tragedy  which  occurred  Saturday 
night  in  my  hometown  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  involving  members  of  the  Mar- 
shall University  football  squad,  the 
coaches,  and  many  prominent  physicians 
and  outstanding  Himtingtonlans.  I  know 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  want 
to  extend  their  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  those  who  were  lost  in  this  accident, 
as  we  work  on  to  honor  their  memory. 
Marshall  weeps  for  her  sons.  The  entire 
community  weeps  for  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

There  are  many  corrective  steps  which 
must  t>e  taken,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  one  than  to  build  a  Mid- 
way Regional  Airport  to  serve  both 
Charleston  and  Huntington. 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  weekend  this 
Nation  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
crash  of  a  chartered  DC-9  jet  airplane 
attempting  to  land  at  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
This  ci-ash  took  the  lives  of  almost  the 
entire  Marshall  University  football  team 
and  ended  the  existence  of  75  human 
beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  crash  need  not  have 
occurred.  This  crash  In  my  opinion, 
would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been 
installed  at  the  Huntington,  W.  Vs.,  Tri- 
State  Airport  an  ILS  system  providing 
the  pilot  with  an  instrument  glide  slope 
presentation  in  order  that  he  could  have 
accurately  achieved  the  right  descent 
onto  the  airport  runway. 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out  to  this  body 
that  in  the  preceeding  6  months  there 
had  been  eight  crashes  of  airliners  while 
attempting  to  make  approaches  to  land. 
Two  of  these  occurred  at  Bradford,  Pa. 
At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that  in  seven 
of  the  eight  airports  there  was  not  a 
complete  ILS  system  installed.  In  the 
eighth,  there  was  and  the  aircraft  suc- 
cessfully reached  the  runway  but  the  ac- 
cident was  caused  by  other  factors. 

At  that  time  I  stated,  'had  there  been 
an  ILS  system  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  prob- 
ably the  two  fatal  crashes  which  re- 
cently occurred  there  would  not  have 
occurred." 

I  do  not  know  how  long,  Mr  Speaker, 
It  Is  going  to  take  the  Congress  and  the 
FAA  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
stall ILS  systems  at  evei7  air  carrier  air- 
port but.  imless  we  do,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  additional  tragedies  and  heart- 
aches for  additional  himdreds  of  Ameri- 
can families. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cost  of  equipment  to 
provide  for  a  glide  slope  where  a  localizer 
is  now  in  operation  is  less  than  $75,000. 1 
am  told  l)y  the  FAA  that  the  site  prepara- 
tion at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  would  be  very 
expensive  to  provide  for  this  type  of 
facility.  However,  how  expensive  Is  the 
loss  of  75  American  citizens  and  a 
$4,000,000  jet  aircraft? 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  pilot  of  the 
E>C-9  Jet  had  no  radio  landing  aid  to  help 
him  control  the  descent  of  the  aircraft 
because  none  was  Installed  at  the  air- 
port. In  other  words,  the  pilot  was  able  to 
point  the  aircraft  in  the  direction  of  the 
airport  accurately  because  there  was 
available  a  radio  beam  to  guide  him  to  the 
iimway,  but  unlike  major  air  carrier 
airports,  there  was  no  radio  beam  to  ac- 
curately guide  him  as  to  his  height  above 
the  ground  during  his  approach  to  the 
rimway.  I  am  confident  that  had  there 
been  an  ILS  glide  slope  installed  at  the 
Huntington  Airport  that  the  Marshall 
University  football  team  and  others  on 
board  the  chartered  DC-9  would  be  alive 
today. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress  insist 
upon  the  installation  of  complete  TLB 
systems.  Including  glide  slopes  at  all  air 
carrier  airports. 

The  money  for  providing  for  complete 
ILS  systems  could  be  provided  through  a 
reallocation  of  the  FAA  budget  by  the 


FAA's  eliminating  a  number  of  large  jets 
from  its  air  fleet  which  I  frankly  question 
as  being  necessary  and  certainly  are  ex- 
ceedingly costly  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  alone  on  the  FAA 
four-engine  Boeing  C-135  jets  was  $2.- 
266,741  or  $1,055  per  fliRht-hour  during 
.  1969.  For  $2,000,000  we  could  probably 
equip  at  least  100  air  carrier  airports  with 
complete  ILS  systems  and  increase  air 
safety  of  the  traveling  public  under  ad- 
verse weather  in  these  airiJons. 

All  told,  there  are  fewer  than  300  air 
carrier  airports  in  America  which  do  not 
have  ILS  sjstems.  Tlirough  a  realloca- 
tion of  expenditures  by  eliminating  the 
FAA's  three-  and  four-engine  large  jets, 
not  only  can  we  fully  cover  the  cost  of 
installing  this  equipment,  but  we  can  also 
fully  cover  the  operational  cost  through 
the  savings  which  would  be  made  in  the 
FAA's  aircraft  oijerational  budget. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
expect  that  the  accident  report  when  it  is 
finally  given  will  place  the  blame  for  the 
cau.se  of  tlie  accident  on  the  pilot  by  say- 
ing he  was  flying  the  aircraft  too  low  on 
approach,  but  in  fact  I  wonder  if  we 
should  not  place  some  of  the  blame  on 
ourselves  in  the  Congress  for  having  ijeen 
too  complacent  and  not  having  insisted 
earlier  on  instrument  landing  systems 
being  installed  which  will  guide  the  pilot 
safely  to  the  runway  without  his  having 
to  blindly  grope  for  the  correct  altitude 
on  approach  in  inclement  weather. 


In  doing  so  I  know  that  I  express  the 
feelings  of  not  only  everyone  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  of  the  entire  Congress 
and  our  Nation. 


AIRLINE  TRAGEDY  AT  HUNnNG- 
TON,   W.   VA. 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  POBD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  end  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks,  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Staggisbsi  in  extending  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  unfor- 
tunate tragedy  in  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
When  I  read  that  unbelievable  headline. 
It  shocked  me  and  grieved  me  beyond  be- 
lief. I  wish  to  extend  to  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives,  and  the  fine 
educational  institution,  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


AIRLINE    TRAGEDY    AT    HUNTING- 
TON, W.  VA. 

I  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  disUngiiished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  in  what  they  have 
said  about  one  of  the  most  heartrending 
tragedies  of  our  time.  To  think  that  so 
many  fine  young  people  have  had  their 
lives  snuSed  out  in  such  a  manner  is 
almost  imliellevable.  I  join  with  those 
who  have  spoken,  and  others,  in  extend- 
ing to  the  families,  the  loved  ones  and 
the  friends  of  these  young  Americans, 
and  to  their  university,  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


THE  FRESNO  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 

'Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  on  a  unique  approach  to  urban 
management  now  in  progress  in  my  dis- 
trict called  the  Fresno  community  de- 
velopment program.  This  innovative  pro- 
gram may  be  a  trendsetter  for  future 
urban  development  in  this  country  11 
mccessful,  it  may  provide  an  answer  to 
the  myriad  of  problems — social,  politi- 
cal, technological,  physical,  and  econom- 
ic which  confront  the  cities  in  the 
seventies. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  inter- 
related natui'e  of  these  problems,  an  in- 
novative approach  was  required.  Di'aw- 
Ing  upon  the  technology  that  launched 
Apollo,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  aero- 
space firms,  TRW  Systems  Group  of 
Redondo  Beach.  Calif.,  together  wltli  the 
city  of  Fresno,  has  developed  a  process 
for  a  systematic,  coordinated  commu- 
nitywlde  effort  to  provide  a  program  of 
renewal  and  economic  development. 
TRW,  as  prime  contractor,  directs  a  con- 
sultant team  which  is  working  along 
with  city  and  local  government  special- 
ists. Fimdlng  for  the  program  is  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Economic 
Department  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  end  result  ol  a  2V!-year  planning 
and  design  effort  nill  be  an  integrated, 
on-going  program  for  the  effective  al- 
location and  management  of  available 
resources  to  meet  community  goals. 

Specifically,  the  PCDP,  when  complete, 
will  provide  three  primary  elements: 

First.  A  community  renewal  plan 
which  identifies  and  analyzes  Fresno's 
physical  and  social  renewal  needs  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  them. 

Second.  An  economic  development 
plan  which  takes  into  account  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  commimity  to  the  sur- 
rounding region  and  describes  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  enhance  growth. 

Third.  A  management  and  information 
system  which  directs  and  implements 
projects  and  allows  for  mstant  review 
and  updating  of  tlie  program  on  an  on- 
going basis. 

In  essence,  the  FCDP  will  never  be 
complete:  it  will  not  be  covered  and  filed 
away  to  gaUier  dust,  but,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  management  and  infoiina- 
tion  system,  it  will  be  updated  continu- 
ally and  reassessed  in  order  to  i-espond 
to  identified  commimity  needs. 

In  addressing  the  pi-oblems  of  metro- 
politan Fresno,  the  PCDP  has  been  a 
total  community  effort,  calling  upon  the 
talents  of  citizens'  croups,  local  academi- 
cians, urban  specialists,  engineers,  and 
lawyers  who  have  been  brought  together 
in  a  systematic  manner  to  examine  root 
causes  rather  than  symptoms.  A  core 
team  of  city  personnel  has  taken  part  in 
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all  phases  of  developing  the  program 
and  will  provide  the  technical  capabil- 
ities for  managing  the  program  on  an  on- 
going basis  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  this  project  will  serve  as 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  of 
the  kind  of  urban  planning  which  can 
most  effectively  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
seventies  at  the  local  level.  All  persons 
Involved  in  the  fVesno  community  de- 
velopment program  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  launching  a  pioneering  effort 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able system  for  community  resource 
management. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  REV.  PHILLIP 
LAWSON 

(BIT.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permiislon  to  address  the  House  fdr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  21  years 
ago  two  American  women  named  Miss 
Mildred  Oillars  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  D'Aquino 
drew  stiff  Federal  prison  sentences.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  their  trials 
have  now  become  only  vague  memories, 
but  once  those  two  women  under  their  In- 
famous nicknames  of  "Axis  Sally"  and 
"Tokyo  Rose"  was  household  words,  syn- 
onyms for  sedition. 

Their  long  prison  sentences  were,  of 
course,  for  treason  in  the  form  of  propa- 
ganda radio  broadcasts  they  made  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  broadcasts  aimed  at 
destroying  the  morale  of  American  flght- 
ing  men. 

Tokyo  Rose  and  Axis  Sally  are  just  an 
ugly  footnote  in  history  now  but  their 
evil  work  Is  still  being  carried  on  by  a 
modem  day  counterpart. 

I  refer  to  the  Reverend  Phillip  Law- 
son,  a  Methodist  minister  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who — admittedly — has  made  a 
taped  broadcast  in  Hanoi  for  Radio  Ha- 
noi in  which  he  urges  Negro  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  disobey  their  orders  and  re- 
fuse to  fight  for  their  country. 

This  is  the  same  Phillip  Lawson  who 
appeared  last  March  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  which 
I  have  the  duty  of  chairing,  and  described 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  radjcal  revolu- 
tionary racist  Black  Panther  Party. 
Among  other  things,  he  saw  to  It  that 
these  avowed  Marxist-Leninist  revolu- 
tionaries had  an  operating  headquarters 
by  leasing  them  church  property  for 
$1  a  year.  The  organization  for  which 
Lawson  was  executive  director  found  sev- 
eral ways  to  be  of  material  assistance  to 
the  Panthers. 

lAst  August,  this  Individual  journeyed 
to  Hanoi  with  two  other  persons  and  at 
the  request  of  Communist  ofBcials  there 
taped  a  broadcast  in  which  he  urged 
American  servicemen  to  violate  their 
oath  to  this  country. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
Lawson  was  euphoric  in  his  praise  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  who  are 
and  have  tieen  for  a  numlaer  of  years  do- 
ing their  best  to  conquer,  through  naked 
aggression.  South  Vietnam  and  in  the 
process  killing  large  numt)ers  of  Ameri- 
cans. Regardless  of  bow  we  feel  about 
American  intervention  In  Vietnam,  our 


fellow  Americans  are  there,  killing  the 
enemy  and  being  killed  by  the  enemy. 

Let  us  hear  in  its  treacherous  entirety 
what  Lawson  had  to  say  in  his  broad- 
cast: 

For  two  weeks  I  have  t>eea  visiting  witli 
the  p«ople  of  Vietnam.  I  have  seen  what  you 
have  been  ordered  to  do  to  these  people.  Very 
franUy  you  know  that  what  you  are  doing 
ia  criminal.  For  the  same  action  many  per- 
aons  were  convicted  of  being  war  criminals 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  tie  made  war  orlminala.  You  must 
l>ecome  men  who  wtu  stand  up  and  say  "no" 
when  you  are  given  criminal  ordersi  Tou 
are  now  fighting  oppressed  people  of  color 
here!  Are  you  going  to  alao  fight  a^lnat  your 
blAc.k  men  and  women  In  the  tTolLed  States? 
Brothers  surely  you  can  see  that  these  peo- 
ple are  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

Sure  the  Vietnamese  are  alao  fighting  you. 
But  you  are  Invading  their  country,  you  are 
kUllng  their  men,  women,  and  ctilldrea.  Tou 
are  destroying  their  food  supplies.  In  foct. 
you  are  raping  them!  When  someone  Is  being 
raped  the  only  position  Is  not  to  negotiate 
peace  but  for  the  one  doing  the  raping  to 
withdraw. 

Black  brothers,  do  not  rape  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  business  and  military  in- 
terests! Withdraw!  You  can  refuse  to  rape,  by 
refusing  to  rape  you  will  maintain  your 
humanity. 

Black  brothers,  do  not  km  women  and 
children.  Tou  can  shoot  over  their  heads. 
Tou  can  prevent  the  racist  white  soldiers 
from  slaughtering  these  people.  Tou  can  dis- 
obey all  racist  ofBcers  and  their  racist  onlers. 

Black  t>rotiiers  the  real  war  for  independ- 
ence, freedom  and  Justice  Is  being  fought  in 
the  United  States.  What  you  do  now  in 
Vietnam  will  determine  what  you  will  do 
back  home.  If  you  join  the  Vietnamese  forces 
for  independence,  freedom  and  Justice  here, 
your  black  brothers  and  slstera  In  the  United 
States  will  welcome  your  return  as  true  Black 
men,  but  If  you  continue  to  be  used  against 
the  people  of  Vietnam  your  Black  brothers 
fighting  for  their  freedom  and  Justice  will 
surely  see  you  as  members  o<  the  Black  police 
force  In  their  oommimlty. 

After  delivering  that  oration.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Lawson  then  Identified  himself 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  his  deed,  Lawson  Is 
Impugning  the  Negro-American  fighting 
man  whose  traditions  reach  back  to  tiic 
beginning  of  this  Nation. 

Black  soldiers  froze  with  Washington's 
troops  at  Valley  Forge  and  they  were 
there  when  Comwallls  surrendered  at 
Yorktown. 

Black  soldiers,  both  as  individuals  and 
in  regiments,  fought  with  illstincUon 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  famous  Black  9th  and  10th  Cavalry 
regiments  were  known  as  among  the  best. 
If  not  the  best,  through  the  Indian  Wars 
and  during  the  Spanish-American  con- 
flict. Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  won  his  early 
fame  as  one  of  their  otScers. 

And  in  World  War  n  the  99th  Fighter 
Squadron,  composed  of  Negro  pilots, 
carved  out  a  proud  record  of  combat 
against  the  Axis  In  the  skies  over  Europe. 

Now  that  the  unacceptable  idea  of 
racial  segregation  In  the  military  is  for- 
ever ended,  Negro  servicemen  have  per- 
formed with  outstanding  heroism  along- 
side their  brotliers  in  arms  of  all  races 
in  every  branch  of  the  service  in  Korea 
and  in  Vietnam. 

In  Vietnam,  alone.  IS  Negro  service- 
men have  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  our 


highest  decoration  for  heroism,  and  of 
that  number,  13  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice to  their  duty,  cotmtry,  and  flag. 

Negroes  serve  in  such  elite  and  volun- 
teer units  as  the  paratroopers  and  Ma- 
rines vastly  in  excess  of  their  percentage 
of  the  national  population. 

It  is  men  like  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  whom 
PlillUp  Lawson  seeks  to  demean  and  de- 
moralize by  his  treacherous  broadcast 
over  Radio  Hanoi  and  I  say  it  Is  an 
outrage. 

Now  I  do  not  think  ttiat  bis  broadcast 
will  have  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
brave  yoimg  Americans  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  Quite  the  contrary. 

But  nevertheless  I  find  it  impossible  to 
imderstand  how  anyone  who  professes 
to  be  an  American  and  a  Methodist 
minister  can  display  the  audacity  to  urge 
fellow  Americans  to  dishonor  their  flag 
and  cotmtry. 

And  yet  he  remains  free  to  preach 
treason  and  sedition.  I  believe  I  imder- 
stand how  Abraham  Lincoln  felt  during 
the  Civil  War  when  he  said: 

Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deserts,  while  X  must  not  touch  a  lialr 
of  the  wily  agitator  who  l&ducee  him  to 
deaertf 

Our  soldiers  these  days  are  far  from 
simple-minded,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact  they 
are  the  finest  young  men  ever  to  wear 
this  country's  uniform.  But  it  must  sorely 
trouble  them  when  tbey  hear  the  words 
of  a  man  of  the  cloth  urging  them  to 
dishonor  their  cotmtry  in  behalf  of  a 
Commimist  aggressor. 

I  know  it  troubles  and  distresses  me. 
It  also  distressed — and  angered — some  of 
Lawson's  colleagttes. 

The  Reverend  Dale  L.  Pollock  resigned 
his  post  as  a  member  of  tlie  Kansas  City 
Methodist  Inner-City  Parish  when  he 
tieard  of  Lawson's  broadcast,  saying  it 
was  "an  inexcusable  breech  of  faith  with 
those  who  have  supported  you." 

Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank  of  the 
Methodist  Missouri  West  Conference 
Cabinet  said  that  he  and  the  cabinet  of 
the  conference  "must  join  with  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  in  the  conviction 
that  both  the  content  and  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  speech  are  offensive  and 
repugnant  to  United  Methodists." 

Bishop  Prank  added  that — 

We  cannot  condone  the  action  of  the  two 
church  agencies  who  furnished  the  airline 
ticket  for  his  trip  wlttiout  any  consultation 
with  his  Bishop  or  any  other  authorised  ad- 
ministrator In  the  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tokyo  Rose  and  Axis 
Sally  were  convicted  of  trea.sDn  despite 
the  near-im{x>sslbllity  in  this  cotmtry  of 
obtaining  a  conviction  for  that  despica- 
ble crime. 

Phillip  Lawson's  conduct  is  tanta- 
moimt  to  theirs. 


MORAL  LEADERSHIP  AT  LaGRANOE 
COLLEGE 

I  Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  inln- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  witnessed  violence  and 
unrest  on  the  campuses  of  colleges  and 
universities    throughout    America,    and 
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when  a  Commission  appointed  by  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
chaired  by  the  former  Governor  of  a 
'ireat  Commonwealth  condones  and  en- 
courages unrest  and  violence  as  opposed 
to  lawful  dissent,  it  is  encouiaging  and 
refreshing  to  learn  that  there  are  strong 
college  presidents  and  admmistrators 
who  believe  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  plac«s  for  young  people  to 
learn— not  to  bum  and  destroy. 

Dr.  Walghts  G.  Henry,  Jr.,  president. 
LaGrange  College,  LaGrange.  Ga.,  is  one 
of  these  clear  thinking.  levelheaded,  and 
totally  fair  college  presidents.  At  a  time 
when  other  college  presidents  are  either 
reluctant  or  afraic;  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary moral  leadership  to  the  young  peo- 
ple they  serve.  Dr.  Henry  has  exhibited 
strength  of  character,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  his  idea  of  high  moral 
values  which  the  students  at  LaGrange 
Coliege  endorse  and  appreciate  today 
and  in  the  years  to  come  will  appreciate 
even  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year. 
Dr.  Henry  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  all 
parents  of  LaGrange  College  students. 
This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

LaGkancs    Col.t,ECC, 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  Scptrmher  21,  1970. 

Deaii  Parents  or  LaOhange  Coi-leoe  Std- 
dents:  You  are  aware  of  b41  of  the  Issues 
that  trouble  the  campuses  of  the  colleges 
aud  universities  of  America.  We  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  at  I^Orange  College  in 
reference  to  activism  aud  drug  abuse.  The 
best  time  to  deal  with  any  problem  Is  be- 
fore it  arises.  We  therefore  are  making  It 
clear  to  all  members  of  the  LaGrange  College 
■•family"  that  we  have  a  set  of  policies  to 
guide  US  In  relationships  and  actions. 

We  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  stu- 
dents and  of  the  adults  on  campus  that  work 
with  ihem. 

We  need  your  understanding  and  support 
;is  we  seek  to  provide  the  best  we  can  for 
the  young  men  and  young  women  on  this 
campus.  Our  society  Is  not  altogether 
healthy.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  graduate 
people  who  can  contribute  to  Its  well-being. 
This  can  best  be  done  when  they  are  in- 
tellectually prepared,  socially  adjusted,  and 
splrltuolly  motivated.  We  would  prefer  that 
your  son  or  daughter  remain  with  us  until 
a  degree  is  conferred. 

If    you   have   any   comments   on    the    at- 
tached  Statement   of   Policy,   we   would    be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
sincerely. 

Waichts  G.  Henrt.  Jk. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  thank 
heaven  that  we  have  such  a  man  as  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  colleges  who  can  con- 
dense so  much  commonsense  into  one 
paiagraph: 

You  are  aware  of  all  of  the  issues  that 
trouble  the  campuaes  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America.  We  have  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  at  LaGrange  College  in 
reference  to  activism  and  drug  abuse.  The 
best  time  to  deal  with  any  problem  is  before 
it  arises.  We  therefore  are  making  It  clear 
to  aU  members  of  the  LaGrange  College 
"famUy"  that  we  have  a  set  of  policies  to 
guide  uc  In  relationships  and  actions. 

The  following  is: 
A  Statement  of  Pouct  in  Repescnce  to  the 

Expression   or   Thought   and   Action    at 

LaGkange  Coixsoc 

The  purpose  of  higher  education  is  to  en- 
able persons  to  understand  themselves  and 
their  fellows,  to  comprehend  the  world,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  so  that  they  may  ac- 


complish satisfying  personal  goals  and  make 
a  contribution  to  society  commensurate  wlt.b 
their  abilities.  This  requires  a  campus  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  study,  learning,  inquiry, 
vocalization  and  expression  of  thought,  and 
such  actions  as  are  appropriate  to  the  aca- 
demic process.  The  basic  requirement  Is  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  wherein  thought,  reason, 
and  reflection  may  prevail  over  emotional 
demonstration. 

The  college  campus  is  not  a  battleground 
for  social  amelioration.  It  is  not  a  backdrop 
[or  pollUcal  activism.  It  Is  not  a  pentagon  for 
the  drafting  of  plans  for  campaigns  involving 
howling,  rock-ihrowlng.  burning,  and  badger- 
ing. Its  fundamental  purposes  have  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  Socrates,  when 
learners  were  given  an  opportunity  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  learned  to  listen,  to  Ingest 
knowledge,  to  digest  and  assimilate  Ideas,  to 
express  thought  In  the  written.  Kpokcn.  and 
demonstrated  word. 

As  parents  and  younger  members  ol  the 
family  have  a  meeuug  of  minds,  not  through 
screaming  at  one  another,  but  In  quiet  con- 
versation, ju.st  so  the  academic  community 
calls  for  the  quiet  but  strong  interplay  of 
minds  and  the  mutually  respectful  confronta- 
tion of  senior  and  junior  scholars  Riots  on 
campus  are  as  out  of  place  as  the  socking  and 
pillaging  of  one's  own  home.  Season  and  good 
will  must  characterize  the  milieu  of  the 
campuH  as  truly  as  they  are  expected  to  re- 
lied the  condition  of  ideal  family  living. 

Therefore,  acUons  and  attitudes  that  Inter- 
fere with  the  opumum  conditions  under 
which  sound  academic  performance  can  be 
displayed  will  not  be  countenanced  on  the 
campus  at  LaGrange  College.  Intelligent  per- 
.soiLs  can  express  dissent  or  differing  views  in 
rtn  atmosphere  of  calm  and  reason.  Persons 
may  differ  fn  view  points  and  stUl  have  a 
respectful  regard  for  one  another.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  scholars  are  peas  in  a  pod,  all 
looking  and  thinking  and  acting  exactly 
alike.  They  should,  however,  in  all  relation- 
shlpii  demonstrate  a  boundless  and  courage- 
ous good  win.  Members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity who  resort  to  noisy  demonstrations, 
violence,  obscenity,  or  ugly  behavior  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  and  feelings  will  be  dis- 
missed from  LaGrange  College. 

Whereas  growing  persons  are  expected  to  be 
the  keepers  of  their  own  consciences  and  the 
determiners  of  their  own  destinies,  LaGrange 
College  has  a  responsibility  to  express  Its  ap- 
proval and  disapproval  as  affecting  courses  of 
student  conduct  that  improve  or  destroy  life. 
It  tacitly  disavows  the  misu.se  of  drugs  and 
will  not  retain  in  the  academic  community 
persons  who  smoke  marijuana,  or  who  Ingest 
other  dri^s.  Dismissal  of  persons  involved  in 
the  misuse  of  drugs  is  not  to  be  considered 
punitive  but  as  an  effort  to  remove  negative 
Influences.  Smoking  "pot"  or  tjiking  drugs 
is  considered  regressive  behavior.  Repeated 
users  of  drugs  will  be  dismissed.  Those  who 
are  known  to  sell  or  "push"  drugs  will  be  re- 
manded to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  peril  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals 
Is  purposelessness.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  In- 
stitution to  provide  within  the  limits  of  Its 
ability  every  opportunity  for  positive  growth 
and  development.  Sound  learning  and  spirit- 
ual integrity  are  strongly  bound  yoke-fellows. 
Morals  and  manners  go  hand  In  hand-  Ethics 
aud  oesthestlcs  have  as  a  common  end  the 
development  of  the  whole  person.  The  strong 
body  and  the  clean  spirit  are  the  surest  allies 
of  the  vigorous  mind.  Major  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  forward  thrusts  of  mental  devel- 
opment on  the  college  campus  if  valued  time 
must  be  assigned  to  putting  out  the  brush 
fires  of  distraction  and  regression.  Members 
of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  student 
body  of  LaGrange  College  are  Joined  lu  a  se- 
rious purpose.  Those  not  committed  to  It  are 
invited  to  exercise  their  subvening  influences 
elsewhere. 

The  foregoing  clearly  expresses  in  lan- 
guage Uiat  any  young  person  can  and 


must  understand  the  guidelines  which 
apply  alike  to  the  students,  faculty,  and 
the  administration  of  LaGrange  College. 

The  great  thing  about  this  is  that,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this 
statement  of  policy  has  been  fully  ac- 
cepted and  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by 
the  student  body  of  LaGrange  College. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  has  not  been  a 
dissenting  voice  raised  by  any  member  of 
the  faculty  of  LaGmnge  College.  I  am  m- 
forraed  tliat  many  parents  have  taken 
the  lime  to  personally  reply  to  Dr. 
Henry's  letter.  Every  single  reply  has 
been  favorable.  To  ilus  date  Dr.  Henry 
has  not  received  a  single  letter  of  pro- 
test, disagi-eemeut.  or  disapproval  from 
any  source  on  or  off  the  campus  of  La- 
Grange College. 

Newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  interested  citizens  have 
taken  the  time  to  publicly  comment  on 
Dr.  Henrys  statement  of  policy. 

A  news  article  concerning  this  state- 
ment of  policy  appeared  in  the  LaGrange 
Daily  News,  LaGrange,  Ga„  on  Wednes- 
day. September  16.  1970.  This  newspaper 
article  follows : 
MiLrTANT  LC  Students  WiLt  Be  DiSMtssEO — 

HCNRT 

Dr.  Walghts  Henry  Jr.  laid  down  the  nUea 
of  conduct  In  no  uncertain  terms  this  morn- 
ing, telling  LaGrange  College  students  thai 
the  campus  is  not  a  battleground  for  howl- 
ing, rock-throwing,  burning,  and  badgering. 

President  of  the  local  college.  Dr.  Henry 
made  his  statement  of  policy  before  students 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  140-year-otd 
Methodist  Institution. 

It  included  a  stern  warning  that  students 
win  be  dismissed  from  LaGrange  College  for 
noisy  demonstrations,  violence,  or  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  policy  will  be  sent  to  parents 
of  all  students  in  brochure  form,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Or.  Benry  asking  for 
parental  understanding  and  support. 

The  LC  president,  beginning  hlE  23rd  year 
In  that  position,  told  students  this  morning 
thai  the  basic  requirement  for  a  coliege  edu- 
cation "is  an  atmosphere  of  calm  wherein 
thought,  reason  and  reflection  may  prevail 
over  emotional  demonstration." 

LaGrange  College  has  not  yet  had  any 
major  campus  demonstrations.  Dr.  Henr>' 
pointed  out.  However,  he  said  that  actions 
and  attitudes  that  interfere  with  the  opti- 
mum conditions  under  which  sound  aca- 
demic performance  can  be  dl^layed  "will 
not  be  countenanced  on  the  campus  at  La- 
Orange  College. 

"Members  of  the  academic  community  who 
resort  to  noisy  demonstrations,  violence,  ob- 
scenity, or  ugly  behavior  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  will  be  dismissed  from 
LaGrange  College."  he  stated. 

President  Henry  said  the  college  has  a  re- 
qionalbllity  to  express  Us  approval  and  dis- 
approval as  affecting  courses  of  student  con- 
duct that  Improve  or  de-stroy  life.  The  college 
disavotvs  the  misuse  of  drugs  aud  "will  not 
retain  in  the  academic  community  persons 
who  amoke  marijuana,  or  who  ingest  other 
drugs." 

He  said  the  dismissal  of  persons  involved 
In  the  misuse  of  drugs  is  not  to  be  considered 
punitive  but  as  an  effort  to  remove  negative 
influences.  "Smoking  'pot'  or  taking  drugs  is 
considered  regressl^-e  behavior,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  repeated  users  of  drugs  will  be 
dlBo^ssed." 

The  LC  president  promised  that  those  who 
are  known  to  sell  or  "push"  drugs  will  be 
remanded  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

"li  le  the  aim  of  thU  insUiution,"  Presi- 
dent Henry  concluded,  "to  provide  within  the 
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UmlU  of  lU  ftbtllty  erery  opportunity  for 
positive  growth  &zul  develc>pm«nt  .  .  ■ 

"Members  of  tbe  ftdmlnlatr&tlon,  faculty, 
and  stuaent  body  of  lAOrange  College  u« 
Join«d  in  a  serious  purpose."  h«  stated. 
"Tbose  not  committed  to  It  sn  Invited  to 
exercise  tbelr  subverting  influences  else- 
where." 

E&rller  In  his  convocation  address.  Presi- 
dent Henry  said  the  college  campus  should 
not  be  a  battleground  for  social  amelioration. 
"It  IB  not  a  background  for  political  ac- 
tivism. It  Is  not  a  pentagon  for  the  drafting 
of  plans  for  c&nqMUcns  Involving  howling, 
rock- throwing,  burning,  and  badgering  " 

The  fandamentsl  purposes  of  a  campus,  be 
coDtlnued.  "have  not  changed  since  the  days 
of  Socrates,  when  learners  were  given  au 
opportunity  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  learned 
to  listen,  to  ingest  knowledge,  to  digest  and 
asaimllat«  Ideas,  to  express  thought  in  the 
written,  spoken,  and  demonstrated  word." 

President  Benry  said,  "Riots  on  campus  are 
as  out  of  place  as  the  sacking  and  pillaging 
of  one's  owu  home.  Reasou  aiid  good  will 
must  characterize  the  milieu  of  the  campus 
as  truly  as  they  are  expected  to  reflect  the 
oondlUoD  of  Ideal  family  living." 

On  Thursday.  September  17.  1970.  the 
LaGrange  Daily  News  editorially  en- 
dorsed the  statement  of  policy.  The 
editorial  of  the  LaCrange  I>aily  News 
follows: 

SraOMO  COLXioc  BEti.WTOB  PoucT  Is  Gooo 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Benry  I  You  said  what  a 
tot  of  other  college  prssldcnu  should  have 
been  saying  this  month  as  studenu  returned 
to  campuses  across  the  nation. 

Dr.  Walghu  Henry.  Jr.,  laid  down  a  state- 
meat  ot  poUcy  on  student  behavior  as  classes 
began  at  LaOrange  College  Wednesday. 

Baatcally,  the  president  said  the  local 
Uetbodlst  Institution  wUI  not  wlerate  riots, 
violence,  obsceiUty.  or  illegal  use  of  drugs. 

Said  Dr.  Henry:  "The  college  campus  lA 
not  a  battleground  for  social  an\elloratlon. 
U  Is  not  a  backdrop  for  political  actlvUpa.  It 
is  not  a  penugon  for  ths  drafting  of  plans 
fur  campaigns  involving  howling,  rock  throw- 
ing, burning,  and  badgering. 

"lu  fundamental  purposes  have  oot 
cbiuiged  since  the  days  of  Socrates,  when 
learners  were  given  an  opportunity  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  learoMl  to  lliten.  to  ingest 
knowledge,  to  digest  and  Milmllate  ideas,  to 
express  tho\]ght  in  the  written,  spoken,  and 
demonAtraced  word." 

We  could  not  agree  more.  But  apparently 
many  college  and  university  presidents 
across  the  nation  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Their  timidity  In  the  exercise  of  authority 
has  contributed  to  the  riots,  burnings,  and 
violence  that  now  is  close  to  becoming  the 
accepted  custom  on  college  campuses. 

We  think  that  the  vast  majority  of  parents 
who  foot  the  bills  for  tbelr  children  to  attend 
college  still  want  their  children  to  get  an 
education  and  do  not  condone  the  violence 
on  campuses. 

But  as  our  nation  began  to  lean  further 
backward  In  a  misguided  attempt  to  give 
seU-expreSBton  to  everyone,  tbe  right  of 
suthw^lty  to  deal  with  what  ultimately  be- 
came lawless  behavior  slowly  crumbled. 

Social  reformers  became  more  Interested  in 
what  caused  a  particular  Individual  to  bum. 
loot,  and  even  murder,  than  tbe  fact  that  the 
innocents'  property  had  been  destroyed  or 
that  a  life  had  been  taken. 

But  ctrtlegv  officials  are  not  completely  to 
blame  for  the  gradual  decline  In  the  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Our  Federal  government 
must  accept  much  of  the  credit  for  this. 

Tlie  recent  report  of  the  National  Com- 
miBslon  on  the  Oaasea  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  created  by  President  Johnson,  la 
a  good  ease  in  point. 

This  Federal  group,  compoeed  of  an  afctor> 
ney  and  two  soelologins,  advocated  that  th* 


use  of  marijuana  be  made  legal.  "There  Is 
no  reliable  scientific  evidence,"  ths  report 
Bays,  "of  harmful  effects  of  marijuana,  nor 
Is  there  evidence  of  marijuana's  being  a 
stepping  stone  to  hard  narcotics." 

The  comLmlaslon  seemed  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  statistical  crime  reports  than  any- 
thing else,  apparently  reasoning  that  by 
legalizing  the  use  of  marijuana  there  natur- 
ally would  be  fewer  drug  violations. 

Now.  that  Is  sound  reasoning,  at  least  from 
the  statistical  standpoint. 

We  would  add  however,  that  if  all  laws 
forbidding  armed  robbery  were  suddenly  re- 
pealed, the  statistical  crime  rate  would  be 
drastically  reduced  in  every  major  city  of 
the  nation. 

Tliere  would  be  at  least  as  many  armed 
robberies,  and  probably  more,  but  since  It 
would  not  be  a  crime,  atatistlcally  the  city 
would  seem  on  paper  to  be  a  more  law-abid- 
ing place. 

How  foolish  can  we  get?  This  sort  of  rea- 
soning, and  even  worse,  these  sort  of  reoom- 
mendatlons.  from  a  Federal  commission  con- 
tribute to  the  mounting  disresfiect  for  law 
and  the  resulting  decline  in  authority  which 
would  call  for  moral  EUid  legal  adberance  to 
the  respected  rules  of  society. 

Those  in  positions  of  Importance,  on  our 
campuses,  in  our  schools.  poltc«  departments, 
and  government,  must  either  assume  the 
authority  of  leadership  or  wa  all  will  watch 
the  decay  of  society. 

On  Thursday.  September  24.  1970, 
Mr.  Ray  Moore,  editorial  director  for 
WAGA^TV  staUon,  Atlanta,  G».  wrote 
and  delivered  the  following  editorial : 

L\Oranci:  Coixzce  PsEsnirKT  Tklls  It  Luce 
Its  Going  To  Bi 

All  over  our  nation  colleges  and  luilversl- 
tle»  are  starting  a  new  academic  year  with  a 
sense  of  nervoiu  tension  about  what's  going 
to  happen.  Will  there  be  sit-ins,  demonstra- 
tions and  other  tactics  of  student  protest 
disrupting  the  routine  and  purpose  of  the 
institutions?  Plenty  of  cc^ege  presidents  are 
nervous,  and  It's  a  ridiculous  commentary 
on  the  times. 

Dr.  Walghts  G.  Henry,  Jr..  of  LaGrange 
College  Is  one  President  who  is  not  nervous. 
He  has  taken  the  time  to  draft  a  Statement 
of  PoUcy  which  lets  students  and  faculty 
and  everybody  else  know  exactly  how  the 
College  Administration  stands  and  what  It 
win  do. 

Dr.  Henry  acknowledges  that  the  college 
campus  Is  a  place  for  different  viewpoints  to 
be  expressed  and  explored.  But  it  Is  no  place 
for  demonstrations  .  .  .  "oot  a  backdrop  for 
political  activism."  So  the  policy  Is  dear,  and 
clearly  stated.  In  writing: 

"Members  of  tbe  academic  community 
who  resort  to  noisy  demonstrations,  violenoe, 
obscenity,  or  ugly  behavior  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  wUl  bi  dismissed  frooi 
lAGranga  College.  Repeated  users  of  drugs 
will  be  dlsmLHsed.  Those  who  are  known  to 
sell  or  'push'  drugs  wlU  be  remanded  to  law 
enforcement  authorities." 

The  policy  statement  embraces  much  more 
than  thhi,  of  course.  But  It  bolls  down  to  a 
clear  stand  on  student  behavior  and  the 
rules  that  will  be  enforced.  Tbe  statement 
has  been  mailed  to  parents,  presented  to  the 
student  body,  and  printed  In  full  In  the 
campus  newspaper.  Nobody  Is  left  in  doubt. 

LaOrange  College  Is  not  large.  But  It's  140 
years  old  and  sUll  going  as  an  Independent 
institution  of  learning.  Our  State  Board  at 
Regents  and  other  colleges  in  Q«orgla  have 
adopted  policies  to  discourage  demonstra- 
tions that  have  no  place  on  a  campus.  We 
think  they  all  need  the  simple  language  and 
clear  position  that  prevails  at  LaOrange: 

Beepect  the  rules  and  the  law  or  get 
out  ...  or  be  thrown  out. 

On  Tuesday,  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
Augusta    Chronicle,    Augusta,   Oa..    re- 


ferred speciAcolly  to  tbe  statement  of 
policy  announced  at  LaOrange  College. 
Before  quoting  in  full  the  Chronicle's 
editorial,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  is  the  South's 
oldest  newspai^er  which  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous publication.  It  is  an  Independent 
newspaper  which  was  established  in 
1785,  by  coincidence  the  same  year  the 
University  of  Georgia  was  estabhshed. 
The  masthead  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
contains  tlie  following  statement: 

The  history  of  liberty  la  a  history  of  Umlta- 
tlons  of  government  power,  not  the  Increase 
of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  tbe  concen- 
tration of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  proc- 
esses of  death,  because  concentration  ot 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties — Woodrow  Wilson 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  follows: 
Tux  Heat  Is  On 

Dr.  Logan  WUson.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  told  President 
Nixon  the  other  day  that  college  and  univer- 
sity administrators  are  "standing  up  to  be 
counted"  on  the  Issue  of  campus  unrest. 

His  statement  reflected  what  does,  indeed. 
seem  to  be  a  rapid  diminishing  of  the  timor- 
ous permissiveness  which  let  burning,  loot- 
ing taobs  run  wild  on  many  campuses  li 
seems  to  mark  a  probable  rtlmlnatlon,  even 
more  importantly,  of  tbe  NAZl-Uke  Intimida- 
tion by  which  lawless  minorities  shut  dowii 
classes  and  deprived  the  great  majority  ol 
stiulents  of  the  education  so  important  tn 
today's  complex  society. 

Take  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
some  of  the  worst  recent  violence  has  oc- 
curred. Undercover  agents,  complete  with 
long  hair  and  gaudy  garb,  ore  reported  by 
news  dispatches  to  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
filtered  Into  every  student  group.  And  if  the 
information  they  can  gather  for  the  univer- 
sity authoriues  is  not  enough,  a  special  $iO.- 
OOO  "informants'  fund"  has  been  set  up  to 
reward  those  who  report  in  advance  any  plotsi 
to  launch  new  violence. 

Or  take  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  tbe  promotion  of  anarchy 
got  its  main  start.  The  security  force  has 
been  doubled,  and  buildings  have  been  wired 
for  alarms  including  heat-sensing  and 
axnoke-aenslng  devices. 

Here  La  Georgia,  to  take  another  example 
from  the  small-college  field,  the  La  Grange 
College  president.  Dr.  Walghts  G.  Henry, 
whose  Institution  has  not  had  any  major 
demonstrations,  showed  that  he  Is  going  to 
keep  It  that  way.  He  promises:  "Members  of 
the  academic  community"  (and  we  Interpret 
that  to  mean  facility  as  well  as  students) 
"irtio  resort  to  noisy  demonstrations,  vio- 
lence, obscenity  or  ugly  behavior  lo  express 
their  thought  and  feelings  will  be  dismissed" 
and  the  college  "will  not  retain  In  the 
academic  community  persons  who  smoke 
marijuana  or  who  Ingest  other  drugs." 

That  l3  about  as  flat  a  warning  of  sum- 
mary action  as  a  college  president  can  give. 
All  such  measures  as  listed  above  will  with- 
out question  be  bailed  with  satisfaction  by 
a  long-suffering  public  which  feels  that 
crime  should  have  no  sanctuary  on  tbe 
campus. 

Public  opinion  has  resulted  In  clear  in- 
dications from  some  state  legislatures  that 
administrators  of  tax-supported  institutions 
either  restore  the  students"  right  to  an  im- 
Interrupied  education,  or  appropriations  will 
be  sharply  curtailed.  In  New  Mexico,  the  leg- 
islature showed  It  took  a  no-nonsense  view 
by  conducting  an  Investigation,  paid  for  by 
reducmg  Che  University  of  New  Mexico's  ap- 
propriation by  the  exact  amount  of  tbe 
probe's  costs.  And  in  nunois,  the  point  was 
dramatically  made  t>y  rvduolng  the  appro- 
priation for  nilnols  State  University  by  ex- 
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octly  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  a  radical 
professor. 

In  short,  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives are  now  well  post  the  point  of  being 
(ed  up.  And  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators, no  doubt  equally  aickened  by  vio- 
lence, now  can  feel  they  have  the  backing 
and  the  mandate  of  the  public  enabling 
them  to  declare  emphatically  that  the 
anarchists'  fun  and  games  are  over. 

It  is  important  that  they  do. 

Certainly,  the  just-released  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
allera  little  by  way  of  a  constructive  nature 
in  its  solution  to  the  national  problem. 

The  cure-all.  end-all  list  of  platitudes  of- 
fered by  the  committee,  with  its  appeal  to 
reason,  is  ail  well  and  good  if  reason  pre- 
vails. Until  It  does,  however,  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  must  be 
operated  for  that  vast  majority  of  young 
Americans  who  want  an  education,  not  for 
the  relatively  few  dissidents  for  whom 
anarchy  seems  to  have  become  a  way  of  life. 

In  early  October.  Mr.  Robert  C.  White, 
the  editorial  director  of  WJBK-TV,  the 
Detroit  voice  of  tlie  Storer  Broadcasting 
Co..  asked  Dr.  Henry  for  his  permission 
lo  quote  from  "your  eloquent  statement 
of  policy."  Dr.  Henry  immediately  wTOte 
to  grant  such  permission.  Dr.  Henry's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  White  was  so  extremely  cour- 
teous and  gracious  that  it  prompted  Mr. 
White  to  write  the  following  letter: 

Stoskb  Bboaocastinc  Co., 

October  J9,  J970. 
Dr.  Waichts  G.  Hxnet,  Jr. 
LaGrange  College, 
LaOrange.  Ga. 

Dxaa  Da.  Henbt:  Thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  quote  from  your 
eloquent  Statement  of  PoUcy.  as  well  as  for 
furnishing  the  photogr^hs  of  yourself  and 
the  beautiful  LaOrange  campus. 

We  feel  that  these  materiuJs  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  strong  edliortul,  copies  of  which 
are  enclosed,  which  hopefully  had  good  ef- 
fect on  Michigan  campuses. 

Please  accept  our  congratulatious  on  tbe 
excellent  example  which   your  administra- 
tion and  LaGrange  College  are  setting  for 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation. 
Cordially, 

Bosxmr  C.  WHrre. 
Editorial  Director. 

On  Monday.  October  19,  1970,  WJBK- 
TV  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  carried  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

A  PaiB  WasNXNG  on  CsHprs  Oaucs  *m> 
DisaupTiOM 

Many  college  and  university  presidents  are 
nervous  this  fall  over  tbe  ootentlal  for  new 
campus  disorders.  One  president  who  is  nor 
nervous  Is  Dr.  Walghts  Henry  of  LaOrange 
College  in  Georgia. 

In  a  firm  Statement  of  Policy  mailed  to 
all  GOO  LaGnmge  students  and  their  pareoU. 
Dr.  Henry  defined  what  higher  education  is 
supposed  to  be:  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  "to  prepare  ttiemaelvee  so  that  they 
may  accomplish  satisfying  personal  goals 
and  make  a  contrlbuuon  to  society  .  .  -*' 
What  the  coUege  campus  Is  not,  the  state- 
ment continued.  Is  "a  pentagon  for  the 
drafting  of  plans  f or  .  .  .  howling,  rock- 
throwing,  burning,  and  badgering  .  .  .  Riots 
on  campus  are  as  out  of  plac«  as  tbe  sack- 
ing and   pillaging   of   one's   own  home  .  .   ." 

Therefore,  tbe  Statement  of  Policy  warned. 
"members  of  the  academic  community  who 
resort  to  noisy  demonstrations,  violence,  ob- 
scenity, or  ugly  b^iavior  to  express  tbelr 
thoughts  i^d  feelings  will  t>e  dismissed  from 
LaGrange  College  .  .  .•" 

Dr.  Henry  also  asserted  the  reeponsdblllty 
of  his  administration  to  condemn  "courses 
of  student  conduct  that  .  .  .  deetroy  life. " 
In  other  words,  he  wrote,  "repeated  users  of 


drugs  will  be  dismissed.  Tlioeo  who  sell  or 
'push'  drugs  will  be  remanded  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities." 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Henry  noted,  "Members 
of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  student 
body  of  LaGrange  College  are  Joined  in  a 
serious  purpose.  Those  not  cooimltted  to  It 
are  invited  to  exercise  their  subverting  in- 
fluence elsewhere." 

TV2  beUeves  that  tbe  unambiguous  State- 
ment of  f^llcy  on  disorder  and  drugs  at  La- 
Grange College  could  ser\'e  as  a  worthy 
model  for  similar  fair  warnings  by  college 
and  university  presidents  In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  commending  Dr. 
Walghts  G.  Henry.  Jr..  president.  La- 
Grange College,  for  his  intelligence. 
courage,  and  commonsense  approach  to 
the  only  real  solution  to  the  problems  of 
campus  disorders.  If  we  had  a  few  more 
men  like  Waights  Henry  serving  as  pres- 
idents of  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  my  judgment  there  would  be  no 
campus  violence,  no  assaults,  no  homi- 
cides, or  organized  violence.  There  would 
be  no  burnings  of  campus  buildings  and 
there  would  be  no  kidnaping  of  college 
deans  and  presidents. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  if  he  ever  again 
has  an  occasion  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  that  he  might 
well  look  in  the  direction  of  LaOrange, 
Oa.,  for  an  articulate,  goiUe,  and  dedi- 
cated man  to  serve  as  chairman  of  such 
a  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues may  well  remember  that  Dr. 
Henry  once  served  as  suest  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  at  that  time  to 
have  Joined  in  the  Invitation  to  him,  and 
it  was  also  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Plj-nt  and 
myself  to  have  Mrs.  Henry  join  her  hus- 
band as  our  guest  on  that  occasion. 


FREE  THROW  FOR  FREELOADERS 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  freeloading  has  been 
given  a  sc^histicated  new  twist.  The  lat- 
est refinement  in  the  fine  art  of  bilking 
the  taxpayer  under  the  guise  of  helping 
the  poor  was  developied  by  Florida 
basketball  coach  Joe  Williams.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  he  recruited  seven-foot-two 
Artis  Gllmore  for  Jacksonville  Univer- 
sity's team  by  promising  him  a  plush 
property  poet  as  a  summer  job.  Gilmore 
was  paid  $75  a  day  In  Federal  ftinds  by 
Greater  Jacksonville  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Inc.,  to  act  as  a  playground  in- 
structor. In  2  months  of  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  high-riding  hoopster  "earned" 
$3,412.50. 

The  NCAA  resolved  to  reprimand  and 
censure  Jacksonville  University  because. 
In  its  Judgment,  GUmore's  employment 
"was  primarily  on  his  utility  to  the  em- 
ployer as  an  athlete"  and  not  on  his 
merits  for  the  job.  His  staggering  salary, 
according  to  the  NCAA,  was  not  only 
"not  oommensurate  with  the  going  rate 
in  that  locality."  but  was  also  "excessive 
in  light  of  his  qualifications."  It  was  ob- 
vious to  the  supervisory  council  that  the 
promise  of  this  sinecure  "was  an  Influ- 


encing factor  in  the  young  man's  even- 
tual enrollment  at  Jacksonville  Univer- 
sity." 

The  Investigations  which  preceded  the 
council's  report  disclosed.  Interestingly 
enough,  that  Coach  Williams  got  the  idea 
from  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  John  V. 
Lindsay.  His  Nibs,  of  course,  is  an  expert 
at  draining  away  the  taxpayer's  money 
and  has  made  Fun  City  a  veritable  sink 
for  Federal  antlpoverty  funds. 

Gilmore  was  subsequently  removed 
from  the  Federal  dole  and  his  freeloading 
is  at  an  end.  Said  the  disgruntled  drib- 
bler when  he  heard  the  news: 

Nothing  would  have  been  said  If  this  had 
happened  In  a  larger,  more  liberal  town. 

What  Mr.  Gilmore  does  not  realize  is 
that  honest  citizens  everywhere  would  be 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  poverty  pro- 
grams being  used  as  payola.  Any  anti- 
poverty  project  which  truly  aids  the  poor 
to  become  self-reliant,  self-respecting 
members  of  society  will  have  my  support. 
But  I  will  continue  to  expose  and  oppose 
poverty  payoffs  like  GUmore's.  That  kind 
of  free  throw  only  catches  the  taxpayer 
on  the  rebound. 


KING  PETER  H,  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  emd  extend  his 
remarks  and  incJude  extraneous  matter.* 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  November  14.  King  Peter  n  of 
Yugoslavia  was  buried  in  Ubertyville. 
111.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Diocesan  Monastery.  He  had  re- 
quested to  be  buried  there  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  will,  his  wish  was 
honored. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
tragic  career  of  Peter  II.  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  cold  war.  He  lived  in  exile 
for  most  of  liis  life  after  being  driven 
irom  his  country  by  the  Nazi  invasion, 
then  refused  reentry  into  his  countrj- 
when,  at  Stalin's  insistence,  Tito  was 
given  control  of  Yugoslavia. 

Peter  II,  King  of  Yugoslavia,  was  a  dc- 
scendent  of  the  first  modem  Serbian 
King.  Karageorge.  and  ascended  to  the 
throne  In  October  1934,  at  the  age  of  11. 
when  his  father.  King  Alexander,  was 
assassinated  in  Marseilles.  France.  He 
took  control  of  the  Government  in  1941 
when  the  ruling  regent.  Prince  Paul,  was 
deposed  by  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  regent  had  entered  into  a  pact  with 
Nazi  Germany  which  King  Peter  heroi- 
cally repudiated. 

When  the  Germans  invaded.  Peter's 
troops  were  soon  overwhelmed  and  with- 
in a  month  after  he  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  fled  to  England  where  he 
had  studied,  where  he  had  royal  rela- 
tives, and  where  lie  expected  political 
support. 

The  King  established  a  govemment- 
in-exlie  in  London,  but  Yugoslav  resist- 
ance against  the  Nazis  was  divided  be- 
tween the  ClKCniks.  loyal  to  Peter  and 
led  by  Gen.  Drazlia  Mihailovich.  and  the 
Communist  partisans,  led  by  Tito. 

During  Worid  War  H.  the  Chetniks 
tmder  General  Mihailovich  rescued  hun- 
dreds of  V£.  airmen  and  other  allies  who 
were  shot  down  over  TusoGlavU.  General 
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MlhBlloTlcb,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  Anned  Forces,  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  by 
our  Government  for  his  extremely  effec- 
tive service  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  effort 
In  World  War  n. 

At  the  Insistence  of  Stalin  and 
Chtirchin  and  with  the  acquiescence  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Allied  aid  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  forces  of  General  Mihai- 
lovich  to  those  of  Tito.  The  Communists 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  internal 
struggle  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
achieving  control  of  the  postwar  govern- 
ment rather  than  mounting  any  major 
effort  against  the  Nazi  occupiers  of  Yu- 
goslavia. The  Royal  Yugoslav  forces  op- 
posed both  the  Nazis  and  Communists 
and  were  often  caught  in  a  \ice  between 
the  two. 

Tito  barred  the  King's  return  to  his 
homeland  and  the  people  he  loved.  When 
foreign  dignitaries  along  with  represen- 
tatives of  U.S.  veterans  gathered  around 
the  crypt  In  Libertyville's  Serbian  Or- 
thodox Church  on  Saturday,  the  un- 
happy story  of  the  exiled  King's  life  was 
brought  to  mind. 

Even  though  King  Peter  did  not  regain 
his  throne,  he  was  considered  by  most 
Serbians  throughout  the  free  world  as 
their  legitimate  leader  and  until  his  fatal 
illness,  be  remained  active  in  patiiotlc 
and  religious  activities  of  Serbian  emigres 
throughout  the  world.  Peter  n  fought  an 
8-month-long  battle  with  a  kidney  dis- 
ease In  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  before  his 
death.  His  last  days  were  spent  con- 
nected with  an  artificial  kidney  machine. 

It  was  my  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  maintained  a  long  friendship  with 
King  Peter  and  I  knew  him  to  be  de- 
voted to  his  people,  dedicated  to  world 
freedom  and  deeply  conscious  of  the  his- 
toric responsibilities  and  complications 
that  he  faced.  He  was  a  very  genuine  and 
natural  individual  with  a  deep  concern 
for  the  political  misfortunes  that  beset 
his  country. 

One  must  wonder  about  the  tortured 
path  of  history  when  noting  the  burial 
within  days  of  each  other  of  General 
de  Gaulle  who  saw  his  country  regain 
it*  freedom  and  of  King  Peter  II  who 
persisted  in  a  lonely  struggle  after  being 
victimized  by  World  War  II  diplomatic 
maneuvers.  Despite  the  personal,  diplo- 
matic, and  political  misfortunes  that 
befell  him.  King  Peter  II  demonstrated 
perseverence  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Yugo- 
slavia and  true  devotion  to  his  people. 
Only  history  may  in  time  reflect  upon 
his  eflorta  lor  true  peace  and  freedom 
for  the  people  of  Yugoslavia.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  return  and  re-estab- 
lish a  government  In  the  postwar  era, 
the  history  of  Europe  may  have  been 
vastly  affected. 

But  at  this  time,  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
pay  our  llnal  respects  to  Peter  Kara- 
george,  the  man,  not  the  monarch,  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  are  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  this  outstanding  individual.  His 
widow,  son,  family,  Serbian  people,  and 
people  of  Yugoslavia  have  lost  a  man 
who  despite  the  misfortunes  of  his  life, 
remained  loyal  to  his  principles,  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  land  and  his  people.  His 
was  a  sad  .vet  full  life  and  he  fought  it 
well.  "Requlescat  In  pace  " 


DE  GAULLE'S  DEATH— AMERICA'S 
LOSS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  week  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  brought  to 
a  close  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
spirit  that  is  almost  without  parallel  in 
human  history. 

While  his  sei-vice  concentrated  exclu- 
sively on  what  he  deemed  best  for  France 
and  its  people,  the  accomplishment 
served  all  mankind,  including,  of  course, 
the  interests  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States. 

What  would  the  world  be  like  today  bad 
not  a  man  of  De  Gaulle's  spirit,  courage, 
and  leadership  been  available  to  raise 
from  the  ashes  of  Vichy?  Had  Prance 
been  afflicted  with  the  inflrmltles  that 
still  plague  Italy.  Western  Europe  might 
today  be  a  continent  of  Finlands.  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Overwhelmed  by  insecurity,  Germany 
could  have  faced  a  Hobson  choice,  a  sub- 
versive to  Soviet  pressure  or  return  to  In- 
dependence backed  by  national  arms. 

In  the  emotional  tides  that  inevitably 
rise  with  the  death  of  a  great  person,  ex- 
cessive tribute  is  natural.  And  so  it  may 
with  De  Gaulle. 

One  conclusion  carmot  be  disputed.  But 
for  De  Gaulle,  the  problems  confronting 
this  Chamber  as  it  prepares  for  the  92d 
Congress  would  be  vastly  different  and 
more  difficult.  To  our  oldest  ally,  her 
spirit  broken  by  a  quick  surrender  to 
Hitler,  he  brought  strength.  To  the  long 
years  of  resistance  during  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation he  brought  hope.  To  a  nation  torn 
asunder  over  a  debilitating,  impopular 
war  in  Algeria  he  brought  peace.  To  a 
people  burdened  with  a  paralyzed  par- 
liamentary system,  he  delivered  a  strong 
new  constitution. 

But  above  all,  De  Gaulle  made  his 
countrymen  once  more  proud  to  be  called 
Frenchmen. 

In  the  process  of  this  achievement  he 
ruCIed  some  feathers,  including  American 
feathers.  I  can  recall  many  speeches  In 
this  Chamber  ringing  with  denunciation 
of  De  Gaulle  policies,  particularly  in  the 
1964-66  period. 

But  in  restoring  French  dignity,  pride, 
and  grandeur,  he  served  us  all.  because 
we  all  risk  darkness  when  the  French 
flambeau  of  freedom  flickers. 

Since  I  helped  organize  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  NATO  In  1963, 
I  have  fregtiently  sought  to  explain 
French  problems  and  policies- — so  much 
so  that  I  became  known  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  the  American  Oaulllst.  It  was  not  al- 
ways a  comfortable  assignment,  but  even 
in  tlie  days  when  De  Gaulle  policies  were 
under  heaviest  attack.  I  proudly  accepted 
the  title.  I  knew  that  any  person  who 
serves  ultimately  the  cause  of  human  In- 
dependence and  who  would  exault  per- 
sonality of  whatever  nationality  in  the 
long  term  serves  all  mankind. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
factfinding  mission  to  Paris  In  1865,  I 
received  a  communication  from  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  transmitted  orally  to  me 
by  a  young  member  of  the  French  Par- 


liament, Charles  de  Chambnm,  who  at- 
tended a  diiuier  party  given  for  the  con- 
gressional group.  De  Chambrun  came  to 
the  dinner  from  a  meeting  with  De 
Gaulle  and  said  the  President  asked  him 
to  convey  this  message  to  the  American 
Congressmen.  I  copied  the  message  on 
a  card  and  have  carefully  preserved  it. 
The  message: 

I  hope  you  win  victory  in  Vietnam.  I  <Jo 
not  beUeve  you  cau.  U  you  continue  your 
present  success  in  Ave  yean  you  win  be  in- 
volved m  10  places.  Tben  tiie  American  peo- 
ple will  become  tired  and  return  to  Isolation 
And  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  di^lllce  you.  Re- 
member that.  Neitlier  I  nor  the  French  peo- 
ple dislike  the  American  people. 

One  of  my  most  gratifying  moments 
came  in  1989  during  funeral  rites  for 
General  Eisenhower  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  shaking  hands  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  as  a  member  of  the  offi- 
cial group  which  welcomed  him  to  Wash- 
ington. His  towering  overwhelming  per- 
sonality was  unforgettable.  I  knew  that 
I  was  at  that  moment  in  touch  with  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  effective  patriots 
of  liistory. 

Printed  below  are  a  few  of  the  tributes 
I  feel  should  be  preserved  m  the  annual 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  an  institution  which 
serves  the  same  noble  ideals  of  human 
personality  so  well  advanced  by  Charles 
de  Gaulle: 
Statxmekt  bt  PacsmENT  Oeorces  Pompidou 

Following    the    Death    or    OENOtAt,   De 

OAUIXC,    BROADCA9r    ON    NOVEBXBEX    10,    1B70 

Frenchwomen.  Frenchmen,  Oeneral  de 
Gaulle  is  dead.  France  is  a  widow.  In  1940 
Oeneral  do  Qaulle  saved  our  honor,  in  1B44 
he  led  us  to  llt^erty  and  victory.  In  l9Sfi  he 
averted  civil  war.  He  gave  modem  Prance  her 
institutions,  her  independence  and  her  place 
In  the  world. 

In  this  hour  of  mourning  for  the  nation, 
let  us  bow  before  the  sorrow  of  Madame  de 
Qaulle.  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Let 
us  measure  the  obligations  that  gratitude 
Imposes  on  us.  Let  us  promise  France  not  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  lessons  that  were  given  us 
and  may  de  Qaulle  live  on  forever  In  the 
national  aoul. 

Statement    on     the     Death     or     Oeneral 

DC  QAtTLLE  bt  RICHARD  MiXON.  PBESIDCNT  OP 

the  UwrrED  States.  November  10,  1D70 
The  paaalng  of  Oeneral  Charles  de  Qaulle 
reminds  us  of  the  qualities  that  make  men 
and  nations  great.  Hia  was  the  quality  of 
character  that  enables  men  to  surmount 
all  obstacles,  to  caU  up  reserves  of  courage, 
to  turn  adversity  Into  triumph.  His  was  tbe 
quality  or  vision  that  could  see  the  grand 
sweep  of  history  at  a  time  when  others 
focused  on  the  events  of  the  moment.  He 
provided  Inspiration  to  an  age  In  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  commonplace,  and. 
therefore,  his  passing  Is  a  loss  not  only  for 
tbe  French  nation  but  for  all  mankind. 

Statement  bt  Charles  Litcet.  French  ah- 

BASSAI>OR    to    the     DNITED    STATES,    ON    THE 

Death  or  Oeneral  dc  Gaiti^lb.  November 

10.  1970 

Tlie  death  of  Oeneral  de  OauUe  is  felt  with 
profound  sorrow  by  the  whole  French  nation. 

In  1940.  Oeneral  de  Qaulle  aastu-ed,  in  a 
time  of  distress,  the  destiny  of  the  cotmtry, 
saved  tta  honor  on  the  battlefield,  assured 
Its  place  by  the  sides,  of  ltd  allies  In  victory. 

In  1058.  responding  to  an  appeal  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  he  again  assumed  com- 
m.ind.  He  reformed  the  coimtry's  Institutions 
and  gave  it  political  stability.  He  r«-estRb- 
U.'jhed    conditions   for   iu   economic   trans- 
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fonnfttlon  uid  restored  it  to  its  rightful  place 
tn  world  affatrs. 

At  the  etazne  time,  he  offered  France's  for- 
mer possessions,  along  with  independence, 
the  aid,  the  cooperRtlon  and  the  frlendahlp 
of  Prance. 

General  de  Gaulle  came  to  Wafihlngton  for 
the  last  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen- 
eral Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  his  companlon- 
m-arms  and  his  friend.  By  hts  presence,  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  the  man  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Elsenhower,  he  thus  reaffirmed 
his  feelings  of  high  esteem  and  deep  friend- 
ship for  the  American  people  and  for  the 
United  States  of  America — in  his  own  words, 
•this  great  country". 

STATeMKNT    ON     TBE    DEATH     OF     GENERAL    DK 

GAtnxE  BT  AxTHtnt  K.  Watson,  U.S.  AXbas- 

SADOK  TO  F^NCE.  NOVEUDES  10,  1970 

My  coUeagties.  my  family  end  I  are  deeply 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  General  de 
Gaulle. 

Ai  leader  of  the  people  of  Prance  in  both 
war  and  peaoe.  General  de  Gaulle  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  age,  and  of  all  ages. 
He  wus  a.  giant  among  glunts. 

Stubborn  in  adversity,  generous  In  victory. 
tempered  by  tbe  past,  faithful  to  the  pres- 
ent, prophet  of  the  future.  General  de  Gaulle 
Joins  lorever  the  streazn  of  hlstt»ry  in  which 
his  role  Is  written  hugely. 

No  man  loved  fivedom  more,  or  served  her 
cause  more  ardently.  Freedom  and  peace  have 
lost  a  magnificent  defender.  We  send  ova 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  de  GauUe  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  France. 

Tbe  Last  or  the  Giants 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Faeis. — When,  by  bis  own  choice,  he  was 
Btm  «  political  exile,  GeneraJ  de  OauUe 
once  said  to  me:  "Giants  can  do  nothing 
now."  Some  years  later  I  asked  If,  under  any 
conditions,  be  foresaw  a  new  age  of  poUticai 
giants  and  he  replied:  "I  suppose  that  de- 
pends upon  the  world  situation.  When  that 
situation  la  grave  the  giants  come  nearer  to 
a  return." 

"Also,  you  must  remember,  people  grow 
Id  stature.  One  spealcs  of  giants  when  it  is 
all  over.  Sophocles  said  that  one  must  wait 
until  the  evening  to  see  how  splendid  the  day 
was;  that  one  cannot  judge  life  until  death." 

Now  the  evening  has  come  and  one  can 
Judge  Charles  de  GauUe.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably a  giant,  perhaps  the  first  since  Napoleon 
that  Prance  has  produced  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  (altbougb  both  bis  friends  and 
enemies  would  quarrel  over  such  a  personaJ 
comparison)  and  surely  tbe  last  Titan  on  tbe 
contemporary  world  horlxon  save  for  the 
aging  Mao  Tse-tung. 

TEntrr-TEAB  epoch 

The  general  dominated  France  for  30  ye-irs. 
during  which  he  displayed  a  gift  for  foresee- 
ing tJie  Inevitable  and  expediting  Its  occur- 
rence. In  some  respects,  like  Napoleon,  he 
reflected  that  inborn  French  penchant  for 
disaster  and  was  able  to  botr.  surmount  and 
produce  It,  leaving  what  could  become  a 
crumbling  edlOoe  behind  and  yet  bequeath- 
ing more  than  legend.  Each  gave  nis  country- 
men passing  grandeur — much  appreciated  In 
vain  France. 

It  18  too  early  to  assess  de  Gaulle's  ulti- 
mate historical  place.  By  no  means  totally 
loved,  his  Bupportera  represented  a  con- 
stantly shifting  kaleidoscope  of  political  pat- 
terns. But.  as  he  once  observed:  every 
Frenchman  has  been.  Is  or  will  be  a  Gaulllst. 

From  tbe  start  be  prepared  himself  for 
great  events.  Convinced  that  no  true  leader 
could  be  bound  by  Intimate  associations,  be 
deliberately  held  himself  aloof.  Napoleon 
conferred  friendship  on  one  man:  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Duroc;  de  GauUe,  In  truth,  on  no 
one. 

His  rule  was  laid  down  in  tbe  remarkable 
lexicon  of  leadership  be  published  m  1932. 


"The  Edge  of  the  Sword":  "Silence  is  neces- 
■ary  preilmlnary  to  the  ordering  of  one's 
thoughts.  One  calls  troops  to  attention  be- 
fore explaining  what  Is  expected  of  them.** 

a     9TVAN0E     BLXNTI 

De  Gaulle  was  a  strange  combination  of 
old-fashioned  traits  and  future  visions  or. 
as  one  French  phrasemaker  put  it:  "A  man 
of  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  day  after 
tomorrow." 

It  was  my  singular  fortune  to  know  him 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and, 
although  not  In  tlie  least  sense  on  an  inti- 
mate basis,  he  received  me  with  some  fre- 
quency and  confided  many  thoughts.  The  last 
personal  communication  I  had  was  a  copy  of 
his  recent  ■■Memoirs  of  Hope,*'  which  he  sent 
a  month  ago  and  in  which  be  had  written  of 
his  "confidence  and  frlendfthlp.  ' 

The  general's  education,  cultural  tastes 
and  sense  of  virtue  were  strictly  classical  al- 
though more  Greek  than  Roman.  He  loved 
grandeur,  one  of  hl.s  most  sa\*ored  words,  and 
his  preferred  reading  came  within  this  cate- 
gory: ComeiUe.  Haclne,  Bossuet,  Victor  Hugo, 
Chateaubriand.  Shakespeare.  Goethe. 

Yet,  perhaps,  he  derived  most  Inieilectual 
Inspiration  from  the  French  philosopbers 
Auguste  Comte  and  Henri  Bergson.  Once  he 
said  to  me:  "Bergson  made  me  understand 
the  philosophy  of  action.  Bergson  explsins 
the  role  of  intelligence  and  analysis.  He  saw 
how  necessary  It  Is  to  analyze  questions  in 
aearch  of  truth.  But  Intellect  alone  cannot 
act, 

"The  Intelligent  man  does  not  automati- 
cally become  tlie  man  of  action  .  .  .  Bergson 
showed  me  that  action  comes  from  the  com- 
bination, the  combined  application  of  intel- 
lect and  instinct,  working  together.  All  my 
life  I  bave  been  aware  of  tbls  essentially  Ini- 
pCHtant  explanation.  Pure  Intellect  cannot 
by  Itself  produce  action  and  Impulse  can 
produce  folly  if  it  alone  serves  as  a  guide." 

Dc  Gaulle  admired  le$  gens  el^caces,  those 
who  accomplished  things,  among  whom  he 
numbered  Charle-magne.  Joan  of  Arc.  Poln- 
cart,  Clemenceau,  Washington.  Jefferson. 
Theodtue  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Bismarck 
and  Churcblll. 

The  general,  as  he  wae  known  even  while 
president,  always  showed  unusual  courage — 
as  befitted  bis  original  profession  of  aoldler. 
He  had  but  one  fear,  the  fear  of  mental  and 
physical  decline,  of  losing  the  full  capacity 
of  his  great  powers.  "Old  age  Ib  a  shipwreck," 
he  wrote.  The  merciful  speed  of  Instant  death 
has  saved  him  from  this  uitlmate  horror. 

CUAEIXS     DE     GAUIXX 

Few  men  wanted  more  Chan  be.  from  bis 
youth  until  bis  death,  to  be  Identified  with 
France.  I«t  us  hope  that  Plutarch  was  wrong 
when  he  said  that  ingratitude  toward  Its 
great  men  Is  the  nurk  of  a  strong  nation. 
— From  Le  Monde  {Paris). 

He  was  a  general  who  despised  generals,  an 
intellectual  who  loathed  intellectuals,  and  an 
autborltarlan  who  loved  deniDcracy  but  most 
of  all  be  loved  France, — From  the  Evening 
StandmTd  {London). 

CHAEtES  DE  GAtJI.LE 

Often  he  seemed  like  some  lonely  survivor 
in  an  age  before  the  flood — an  age  when 
Titans  wrestled  amid  smoke  and  fire  and 
roared  defiance  at  one  another  against  a 
counterpoint  of  crashing  twmbs.  And  in  truth 
be  was  tbe  last  of  that  wartime  breed  (If 
one  excepts  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  bis  distant 
Island— a  breed  that  was  so  powerful  for 
good  or  ill. 

Among  them — Boosevelt.  Churchill.  Stalin, 
Hitler.  Mussolini — Charles  de  GauUe  made 
bis  mark  without  a  state,  without  a  treasury, 
with  only  tbe  sketchiest  of  armies.  He  did  m) 
by  force  of  personality  and.  above  all.  by  the 
force  of  bis  Idea  of  France.  In  tbe  ashes  of 
a  great  defeat,  his  strong  prose  and  stronger 
posture  stirred  a  great  flame  Lsike  tbe  Duke 
of  B«ichstadt  on  the  fields  of  Wagram,  he 
oould  evoke  a  dream  of  marching  men  and 


waving  banners — but  De  Gaulle  was  no 
weakling,  born  out  of  bis  time.  He  made  the 
men  real,  and  the  banners  victorious 

He  did  not  die  In  tbe  ruins,  like  Hitler  and 
Muasolial.  or  on  the  eve  of  triumph,  like 
Booeevelt.  or  amid  the  dark  passions  of  an 
anachronistic  web  of  power,  like  Stalin. 
Rather,  It  seemed,  like  Ch\ircbiU.  be  was  to 
be  relegated  to  that  VaUmlla  where  used-up 
heroes  languish  when  their  day  is  passed. 
And,  like  Churcblll.  be  confounded  his  crit- 
ics to  return,  in  a  quite  different  context,  to 
bead  tbe  state  he  bad  saved. 

And  in  that  second  avatar,  he  saved  the 
state  again.  He  did  so  by  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. The  onetime  defender  of  the 
French  Empire  sacrificed  tbe  Empire  for 
France  Itself,  and  then  held  the  nation  to- 
gether against  those  to  whom  France  seemed 
inconceivable  without  the  tribute  and  mlc 
of  lands  across  the  seas. 

In  the  process.  Charles  de  GauUe  pro- 
foundly and  pertiapt — only  perhaps — perma- 
nently altered  the  political  structure  and 
political  InsUtuUotis  of  France  He  outraged 
many  of  bis  farmer  supporters  and  alleuated 
allies  of  long  standing.  S:orms  of  protest 
swirled  arotind  hts  head — siorma  of  criticism 
followed  roost  of  hla  words  and  acts  Rebuffed 
In  one  of  the  referenda  which  be  seemed  to 
prefer  to  the  other  electoral  processes  of  his 
Oonstitutlon.  be  resigned. 

Charles  de  GauUe  remains  a  poUticaJ 
enigma  to  many.  There  Is  still  room  for  much 
argument  over  hi-i  foreign  and  domestic 
pMlcles.  over  the  trends  he  encouraged  m 
France  and  Iti  the  world.  Whether  the»e 
trends,  toward  nationalism  and  a  measure  o' 
authorltarianlam.  will,  on  balance,  be  better 
for  his  country  and  Its  neighbors,  time  alone 
may  be  able  to  decide  with  any  degree  oi 
finaUty. 

"Grandeur"  is  a  word  capable  of  many 
Interpretations.  In  a  man  or  a  nation,  and 
De  Gaulle  was.  by  common  consent,  neither 
greatly  interested  nor  particularly  competent 
in  what  related  to  the  common  Ufe  of  men — 
In  how  they  earned  their  living,  or  lor  what 
pay.  The  result  of  De  Gaulle's  tialf-ooniempi 
for  the  bread-and-butter  issues  lingers  on  In 
Prance. 

Thus  at  the  moment  when  this  la^t  of  tbe 
Titans  has  pissed  from  the  world  .stage,  even 
these  vita!  questions  do  not  loom  so  larpe 
as  some  memooies:  of  a  tall  young  general 
of  brigade  In  Cartton  Gardens:  of  a  voice  that 
spoke  so  eloquently  to  his  cofintrymen:  of  Dc 
Gaulle  striding  into  Notre  Dame  to  praise  his 
God  for  victory,  while  shou  echoed  above  tbe 
chanting  of  the  choir:  of  the  president  who 
held  the  helm  of  sUte  so  firroly  in  the  army 
revolt  again-*!!  his  Algerian  policy. 

The  critical  minds  can  find  many  flaws 
In  the  career  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  but  none 
in  bis  Integrity  of  mind  and  spirit.  And  few 
who  have  lived  through  these  troubled  years. 
whatever  their  country  or  language,  can  find 
It  in  their  bearu  not  to  be  grateful  for  his 
vital  presence  among  us. 


WORSENING  PANAMA  SITUATION 
REQUIRES   ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  8  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  "Mr.  Flood j  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spanish 
press  of  Panafna — El  Panama  America. 
January  27.  1970 — reported  U.S.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  InterAmeri- 
can  Affairs,  Charles  A.  Meyer,  as  stating 
that  the  proposed  1967  treaties  with 
Panama  would  serve  as  a  "basis  for  the 
continuation  of  a  process  to  seek  perma- 
nent solutions  to  United  States -Panama 
relations  in  reference  to  the  Canal."  After 
rea^ng  that  pronouncement.  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  strong  protest  on 
February  5,  advising  him  that  Assistant 
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Secretary  Meyer's  views  had  been  widely 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  reopening 
of  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama  and 
urging  him  to  make  a  forthright  and 
resolute  public  statement  on  the  Canal 
subject  saong  the  lines  of  those  by  Sec- 
retaries Hughes  and  Dulles. 

Instead  of  complying  with  my  request, 
the  Secretary  of  State  referred  my  letter 
to  a  subordinate,  who  on  March  3,  1970, 
almost  a  month  later,  replied  denying 
the  statement  attributed  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Meyer.  In  an  address  to  the 
House  on  March  U  on  "Proposed  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaties:  Time  for  Secretary 
of  State  to  Support  the  Constitution."  I 
quoted  the  indicated  exchange  of  letters 
and  emphasized  that  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  are 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  rV.  section  3.  clause  2,  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Congress — House  and  Senate — and 
not  alone  in  the  treatymaking  power — 
President  and  Senate. 

Since  that  time  much  has  happened. 
The  United  States  has  continued  in,  or 
appointed  to.  key  Panama  Canal  policy 
positions  three  ofBcials  directly  Involved 
in  the  formulation  or  negotiation  of  the 
discredited  1967  proposed  treaties:  Am- 
bassador Robert  B.  Anderson,  continued 
as  chief  negotiator;  Ambassador  Robert 
M.  Sayre.  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Panama;  and  Hon.  John  N.  Irwin  U, 
appointed  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  A  young  White  House  staff  mem- 
ber. Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  with  no  diplo- 
matic or  Panama  Canal  experience,  was 
given  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
to  the  principal  assistant  to  Chief  Nego- 
tiator Anderson.  This  is  a  perfect  setup 
for  surrender  at  Panama. 

Despite  the  earlier  denial  by  the  State 
Department,  what  facts  do  we  find  in 
the  press  of  Panama?  In  June  of  this 
year,  a  statement  was  made  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Meyer  at  a  meeting  with 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan  An- 
tonio Tack  in  Washington  that  the  U.S. 
Government  desired  to  continue  the 
treaty  neeotiations.  V3.  officials  present 
at  the  meeting  were  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers:  Daniel  Hofgren,  a  member  of 
the  negotiating  team;  Brandon  Grove, 
of  the  Panama  desk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment; and  Henry  Kourany.  UB.  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Panama— Star  b  Herald. 
Panama.  R.P.,  September  4,  1970.  page  1, 
column  7. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  purpose 
of  UJ3.  executive  officials  to  reopen  the 
negotiations,  the  Panama  Government, 
in  a  note  on  August  5  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  rejected  the  1967  draft  treaties  as 
unacceptable  and  Indicated  its  desire  to 
continue  the  negotiations  to  arrive  at 
"just  solutions  to  the  conflicts"  between 
the  two  countries. 

Prom  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the 
situation  at  Panama  Is  not  over  but  that 
olScials  in  our  Government,  instead  of 
meeting  the  problem  forth  rightly  as 
they  should,  are  still  evading  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  prolonging  the  confu- 
sion over  the  just  and  indispensable 
treaty-based  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 


Because  this  vital  waterway  Is  the  key 
target  for  Soviet  conquest  of  the  Carib- 
bean, our  policies  concerning  it  ahould 
be  formulated  in  relation  to  other  dan- 
gers now  evident  in  that  strategic  area. 
In  spite  of  mounting  evidence,  Panama 
absolutely  ignores  the  Soviet  factor  In 
the  Isthmian  equation  and  U.S.  negotia- 
tors, during  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
administrations,  have  also  Ignored  the 
Soviet  factor.  Panama  apparently  as- 
sumes that  the  United  States  would  go 
to  war  to  protect  her  ownership  of  the 
Canal  if  that  were  given  her  but  the 
citizens  of  our  country  would  never  up- 
hold such  an  outcome. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  realistic  and 
thoughtful  person  that  should  the  United 
States  leave  the  Isthmus  the  vacuum 
would  be  filled  by  Soviet  power;  and  that 
the  constrictive  coils  of  that  pervasive, 
internationally  organized  tyranny  would 
further  enfold  the  United  States  and 
Central  and  South  America  in  its 
strangling  operations.  These  are  not  the 
conclusions  of  radical  propagandists  but 
a  judgment  based  upon  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.  In  addition,  the 
takeovers  of  Cuba.  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile,  the  inflltration  and  guerrilla  tac- 
tics employed  by  Communist  power  in 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  including  Canada, 
are  proof  positive  of  the  perils  involved. 

The  latest  development,  in  line  with 
all  that  has  gone  before,  is  the  building 
of  a  Soviet  submarine  base  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Cuba  with  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  advancing  Soviet  power  in  the 
Western  World.  The  plain  truth  Is  that 
our  negative  and  Inept  pedicles  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  is  planned,  to  bring  about  world 
domination  by  Soviet  power,  is  hasten- 
ing its  sudden  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  and  the  danger  of  world 
war  m.  with  all  its  nuclear  destruction. 

An  illuminating  editorial  on  the  wor- 
sening situation  at  Panama  by  Harold 
Lord  Varney.  president  of  the  Committee 
on  Pan  American  Policy  of  New  York,  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  that  organization's  Pan 
American  Headlines,  describes  the  dip- 
lomatic setup  for  surrender.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  supplies 
additional  information. 

The  two  editorials  together  serve  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  prompt 
adoption  by  this  body  of  the  pending 
resolutions  on  Panama  Canal  sovereign- 
ty, which  I  discussed  at  length  and 
quoted  in  the  Record  of  September  15. 
1970.  in  an  address  entitled.  "Panama 
Canal:  Hearings  Before  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter  American  Affairs,  August 
3,  1970.- 

The  Indicated  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom    tbe   Pfto   American   HeadUnes. 
September-October  1070] 
The  Panama  Situation  WoxscNa 

It  U  becoming  palnTully  clear  tbat  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  no  intencion  of  undoing  the 
Jotmaoa  blunders  In  Panama.  The  latest 
news  Indicates  that  be  la  listening  to  the 
bad  advice  of  Robert  B.  Anderson  Jr.  and 
John  N.  Irwin  II  and  Is  going  to  continue 
them. 

The  attempted  .surrender  of  U.S.  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  Zone 
renouncing  the  1903  treaty  was  one  of  the 
moet  unpopular  moves  made  by  Johnson 
during  hia  six  years.  When  the  terms  of  the 
propoaod   new   treaties  were   announced  In 


1007,  It  aroused  nuch  a  backwash  or  popular 
Indignation  that  120  members  of  the  House, 
both  Democratic  and  Republicans,  rushed  to 
sign  petitions  of  protest. 

Nixon  himself,  who  had  opposed  the  pro- 
posed Johnson  surrender  of  sovereignty  in  a 
speech  delivered  on  Jan.  IS,  1964.  was  under 
no  personal  obligation  to  continue  the  stall- 
ed treaty  negoUatloos.  When  he  entered  the 
White  House  In  1969.  be  bad  an  opportunity 
to  clear  up  the  whole  situation.  He  could 
have  dlamlBsed  Anderson  and  Irwin,  the  two 
nominal  Republicans  whom  Johnson  had 
used  to  sell  the  new  treaties  to  Congress.  Tlie 
negotiations  would  then  have  lapsed.  Pana- 
mas new  Dictator  Torrljoa,  might  have 
spluttered  for  local  eOect.  but  he  would  have 
accepted  the  changed  situation. 

What  did  Nixon  do? 

Instead  of  firing  the  Anderson-iiwln  team, 
he  continued  them  in  office.  He  then  appoint- 
ed, as  the  new  Ambassador  to  Panama.  Rob- 
ert M.  Sa>Te,  a  Johnson  hold-over.  Sayre  bad 
been  an  assistant  to  Anderson  and  Irwin, 
and  was  one  of  the  draftera  of  the  give- 
away treaties.  He  favored  the  policy  of  sur- 
render. 

Early  this  year.  NUon  had  another  oppor- 
tunity when  Irwin  put  In  his  resignation  as 
negotiator.  Instead  of  leaving  the  poet  un- 
filled,  he  appointed  an  unknown  young  man 
Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  who  was  a  member  of 
Peter  Flonlngan'a  staff  In  the  White  Bouse. 
Like  Flanlgan,  Hofgren  was  Icnown  as  a  Lib- 
eral- The  New  York  Times.  In  announcing 
the  appointment,  described  him  as  a  man 
known  to  be  to  the  left  of  his  White  House 
co-workers. 

However,  the  ftnnl  blow  fell  on  August  19th 
when  the  President  announced  that  he  had 
appointed  John  N.  Irwin  U  as  Undersecre- 
tary of  State.  This  poet  is  the  key  admlnls- 
traUve  Job  in  the  Department,  with  super- 
visory authority  over  all  the  pereonnel.  This 
appointment  means  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  now  In  the  bands  of  supporters  and 
participants  In  Johnson's  discredited  Pana- 
ma  policies. 

Why  Irwin  was  elevated  to  such  a  position 
of  power  Is  a  moot  question.  Nothing  in  bis 
previous  career  qualifies  him  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction. In  1968,  NUon  used  him  as  a  spe- 
cial envoy  to  Peru,  to  try  to  deter  Lefttst  Dic- 
tator Velasco  from  confiscation  of  the  U.8.- 
owned  International  Petroleum  properties. 
Irwin  turned  out  to  be  a  pushover  for  Velas- 
co. So  far  from  dissuading  him,  he  agreed 
not  to  invoke  the  sanctions  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper  Amendment,  our  only  pressure  weap- 
on In  such  a  situation. 

His  weak  course  In  Peru,  and  earlier  in 
Panama,  Is  consistent  with  the  tolerance 
which  he  has  shown  to  Communists  and 
pro-Commulsts  In  his  private  career.  tTotll 
he  went  to  Washington,  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
As  Chairman,  he  saw  Union  degenerating 
into  almost  a  training  ground  for  Leftist 
preachers,  and  he  did  nothing  about  it.  He 
maintained  as  President  the  ultra-Lefttat 
John  C.  Bennett.  Herbert  Fhilbrick.  the  in- 
formed expert  on  Communism.  In  describ- 
ing Bennett  In  1960,  declared  that  he  had 
''one  of  the  longest  and  most  notorious  Com- 
munist and  Communist  front  records  of 
anyone  In  the  country." 

The  kind  of  advice  that  Nixon  will  receive 
from  Irwin  is  easily  foreseeable.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  so  long  opposing  Johnson's 
Panama  poUcles  have  lost  again  The  fight 
must  go  on. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  4.  1970| 
Panama  Makes  It  UNANnsoDe 

The  military  government  of  Panama  has 
formally  notified  the  United  States  that  the 
three  treaties  drawn  up  under  the  Johnson 
administration  to  change  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  ore  unacceptable  to  Panama 
as  a  basts  for  further  dlscu.saloD. 

Mr.  Johnsons  much  heralded  "solution" 
to  our  problems  with  Panama  U  thus  laid 
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finally  to  rest.  It  was  brushed  aside  In  Wash- 
ington because  It  gave  away  too  much  con- 
trol over  a  canal  which  is  essential  to  our 
security;  it  Is  denounced  by  Panama  because 
It  gives  away  too  little  control  over  the  canal. 
It  was  dissatisfaction  over  the  treaties,  in- 
Uted.  which  led  to  the  military  coup  which 
ousted  former  President  Arnulfo  Arias  in 
1968. 

By  reviving  a  subject  wblch  has  been  dor- 
mant for  two  years.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos 
Herrera.  head  of  the  Panamanian  regime, 
tins  aroused  speculation  tbat  he  may  ask 
the  Nixon  administration  to  start  negotia- 
tions over  again  from  scratch. 

It  is  bard  to  gee  what  this  would  accom- 
plish. The  fate  of  the  three  1967  treaties 
makes  it  clear  that  no  concession  that  would 
satisfy  Gen.  Torrijos  would  be  acceptable  in 
Washington.  The  draft  treaties  would  have 
returned  to  Panama  the  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  which  R  granted  to  the  United 
States  "in  perpetuity"  in  1903  in  return  for 
our  agreement  to  support  Panamanian  inde- 
pendence from  Colombia.  They  gave  Panama 
four  seats  on  a  nine-man  board  to  govern 
the  canal,  and  provided  tbat  the  canal  Itself 
would  be  turned  over  to  Panama  in  1099. 

Even  as  they  were  drawn  up.  the  treaties 
would  have  led  to  constant  bickering  over 
canal  tolls,  the  disposition  of  revenue,  the 
costs  of  upkeep,  and  so  on.  and  would  in- 
evitably have  led  to  further  demands.  To 
yield  any  more  would  be  to  relinquish  even 
ttaa  pretense  of  United  States  control  over  a 
canal  which  the  United  States  built  and 
which  i\  essential  to  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

Since  the  Panamanian  nationalists  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  control  over 
the  canal,  ih'-re  seems  little  point  In  dis- 
cussing leaser  concessions  which  would  not 
quiet  the  demands.  And  since  the  pressure 
in  this  country  for  concessions  to  Panama 
has  come  chlefiy  from  liberals  who  abhor 
military  regimes,  it  is  hard  to  see  wby  they 
or  anybody  else  should  expect  Mr.  Nixon  to 
do  favors  of  any  kind  for  a  military  regime 
In  Panama. 

So  far,  the  Nixon  administration  has  a'isely 
steered  clear  of  the  subject  If  it  has  to  take 
a  stand,  it  should  point  out  politely  but 
frankly  that  no  mutually  agreeable  settle- 
ment Is  In  sight  and  that  Gen  Torrijos  can 
do  better  things  for  his  people  than  ha^Ie 
over  a  canal  which  they  can't  eat  or  live  In 
and  which  means  little  to  them  except  In 
terms  of  prestige. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY 
STUDIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rabick>  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  watching  with  disgust  the 
repeated  outrageous  attacks  against  our 
civilization  by  the  shock  troops  of  a  for- 
eign ideology. 

Many  Americans  are  aware  that  we  are 
being  subjected  to  a  new  type  of  warfare 
which  is  capable  of  killing  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  bullets  and  bombs  of  con- 
ventional warfare.  The  new  warfare  kills 
the  pride — morale — social  advance- 
ment— the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  people,  just 
as  effeCftively  as  would  an  atomic  bomb. 

More  and  more,  our  people  arc  looking 
for  the  command  staff — the  intelligence 
behind  these  morbid  assaults  against  the 
decency  and  moral  fiber  of  our  people. 

A  so-called  Institute  for  Policy  Study, 
has  established  its  base  of  operations 
right  here  in  Washington  in  the  shadow 
of  the  National  Capitol  Building.  It  Is 
readily  identified  as   the  revolutionary 


command  post  of  the  programmed  vio- 
lence and  terror  which  are  sweeping  our 
land.  I  had  extended  my  remarks  on  De- 
cember 11,  1969,  to  Include  a  Barron's 
story  by  Mrs.  Schirley  Scheibla  on  tliis 
subversive  operation — see  CoNCRrssiONAL 
Record,  volume  115.  part  28.  page  38598. 
The  Church  League  of  America,  422 
North  Prospect  Street.  Wheaton,  HI.,  h&s 
assembled  one  of  the  most  revealing 
documentary  reports  ever  compiled.  Be- 
cause I  feel  this  exhaustive  research, 
based  for  the  most  part,  upon  documen- 
tation from  the  organization's  own  mate- 
rial to  be  of  great  interest,  I  include  it  in 
the  Record: 

Revolution  by  Think  Tank— Inhtitutb  Poa 
Policy  SrvDias 

Tliere's  a  revolution  under  way  in  North 
America. 

Assassinations,  bombings,  kldnapings,  riots, 
bunk  robberies  and  arson  fires  are  only  part 
of  the  picture.  But  while  the  frightened  at- 
tention of  the  public  Is  on  these  hair-rais- 
ing  events,  other  revolutionaries  are  busy  in  a 
quiet  way  undermining  the  basic  structure  of 
our  society. 

The  ever-busy  Communist  Party  and  its 
splinter  groups  have  denounced  the  current 
wave  or  violence  iwlillc  at  the  same  time  de- 
fending some  of  the  perpetrators,  such  as 
Angela  Davis) .  A  short  time  after  the  murder 
of  the  kidnaped  lalx>r  minister  of  Quebec, 
Pierre  LaPorte,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Canada  condemned  the  action.  Part  of  the 
oAclal  C.P.  statement  read: 

"Assasalnation  and  acts  of  terrorism  are 
not  acts  of  genuine  revolutionaries.  TJiey  are 
acts  of  desperation  and  of  frenzy  by  anar- 
chist elements  who  fall  to  see  that  social 
change  will  not  be  accomplished  by  Individ- 
ual acts  of  terrorism,  but  only  through  the 
united  efforu  of  the  people  headed  by  a 
united  working  class  and  the  Communist 
Party  .  .*'  iDally  World,  Oct.  21,  1970.  pp. 
3-11.) 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Communist 
Party,  (or  all  Communist  Parties  of  the  Mos- 
cow International  t,  that  fairly  well  tells  the 
atory.  No  revolution  is  "genuine"  unless  It  Is 
led  by  them! 

Nevertheless,  the  anarchist  groups— ao- 
ealled  by  the  Communist  Party — are  wreak- 
ing death  and  havoc  wblch  is  cause  for  most 
serious  alarm.  Ukewlse.  the  'genuine  '  revolu- 
tionaries led  by  the  internationally  orga- 
nised and  trained  CommunUta  are  dinigently 
at  work  on  a  long-range  program  for  world 
control,  of  which  the  visible  paru  are  not  so 
spectacular  or  so  much  In  evidence  In  fact. 
due  to  the  very  secret  and  sinister  nature  of 
xi\e  communist  revolutionary  program,  we 
must  leave  surveillance  of  its  inner  ring  and 
espionage  activities  to  federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  PBI,  which  are  trained,  equipped  and 
ftnanced  for  that  purpose. 

There  are,  however.  radical-Ul>cral  groupe 
In  this  country  which  are  not  out-and-out 
subversive,  but  which  pose  a  threat  to  our 
government,  our  churches,  schools  and  other 
institutions  making  up  our  social  structure. 
There  are  several  such  concerns  whose  mis- 
chief is  far-reaching,  and  whose  roots  connect 
with  those  of  other  mischievous  groups  in 
every  pha^e  of  our  social  and  political  life. 
One  of  these  la  the  well-publicized  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  at  Santa  Barbara. 
California.  (See  Church  League  Special  Re- 
port No.  33,  'Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
craUc  Institutions,"  October  1965.  35c) 

While  the  Santa  Barbara  group  tinkers 
with  education  and  "peace,"  with  some  forays 
into  politics  and  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
it  Is  almost  benign  In  comparison  with  the 
more  recently  established  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  of  Washington.  DC. 

In  a  brochure  issued  in  1966.  the  IPS 
states  that  it  began  operations  in  October, 


19S3.  Other  sources  reveal  that  it  was  orga- 
nized by  "a  half-do^en  young  men  who  w-ere 
government  aides  and  scholars  In  the  Ken- 
nedy years,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
Independent  research  organisation."  yWa^h- 
ingtonian  reprint,  c.  Dec.  1969) 

Co-directors  of  IPS  since  Its  formatlou 
have  been  Richard  J.  Bamet  and  Marcus  G. 
Raskin,  while  the  most  vocal  of  the  •felloas* 
has  been  Arthur  I.  Waskow. 

Richard  Barnet,  41.  a  visitor  to  Hanoi  in 
1969.  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  In  1954.  After  working  for  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Choate.  Hall  &  Stewart.  Barnet 
Joined  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  work- 
ing in  the  n  S.  Disarmament  AdminUtratlon 
and  serving  at  one  time  as  the  deputy  direc- 
tor of  political  re.iearch  for  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  In  1963. 
prior  to  the  formation  of  IPS.  Barnet  gained 
some  attention  m  a  broadcast  over  Radio 
Moscow  when  he  sUted  that  the  banning  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  was  in  the  common 
interest  of  both  the  US,  and  the  U-SS.R. — 
the  date  of  the  broadcast  very  appropriately 
was  April  1,  the  Pools'  Day! 

Barnet  was  well  established  in  the  disarm- 
ament camp  by  the  time  he  helped  organise 
IPS.  The  publication.  Probtems  of  Commn. 
nism  (published  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency),  carried  an  article  by  Barnet,  "The 
Soviet  Attitude  on  Disarmament,"  which  was 
by  no  means  pro-Soviet — but  neither  was  it 
outstandingly  pro-United  States. 

In  1961  he  was  a  pracUclng  attorney  in 
Waahington,  D.C..  and  regarded  as  a  special- 
ist on  the  svibject  of  disarmament.  In  1960 
the  Har\'ard  University  Press  bad  published 
a  book  by  htm.  Who  Wants  Disarmament? 

His  leftist  leanings  did  not  become  clearly 
defined  until  after  his  association  in  IPS 
with  Arthur  Waskow  and  Marcus  Raskin. 
Then,  however.  Uiey  came  through  "loud  and 
clear."  (See  foregoing  on  his  visit  to  Hanoi 
in  1969).  Hli>  career  is  ably  summed  up  in  a 
special  report  on  the  Louis  M.  Rablnowltr 
Poimdatlon  by  Lawrence  V.  Cott  and  Ruth 
Matthews  In  the  June  1969  issue  of  Combat 
The  Rablnowltz  Foundation  had  granied  him 
$1500  for  "research." 

(Barnet  Is)  with  left-wing  think  tank.  In- 
stitute of  Policy  Studies,  in  Wa&bington.  Has 
written  book  (with  Marcus  Raskin i  on  Cold 
War  Alternatives  In  Europe,  several  others 
on  disarmament.  Active  In  get-out-of-Vlet- 
nam  work,  and  a  sponsor  last  year  (1968) 
of  New  University  Conference  in  Chicago, 
which  called  for  "radical  university  reform  " 

Ramparts  Magazine,  a  left-wing  publica- 
tion, carried  In  Its  April  1970  Issue  a  review 
of  bis  book.  Intervention  and  Revolution, 
published  in  ]96«  by  New  American  Library. 
The  review  stated  tbat  Barnet  laid  America's 
"interventionist  policy"  to  officials  in  the 
State  Department,  the  Pentagon,  the  CIA 
and  the  White  House  "who  manage  U.S.  for- 
eign relatione." 

Most  prominent  among  the  organisers  of 
IPS  was  Marcus  Raskin.  He  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Radical  Education  Project 
(REP) .  an  endenror  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  He  was  indicted  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock  and  others  for  conspiring 
to  counsel  young  men  to  Tiolate  the  drait 
laws,  but  was  acquitted. 

An  article  In  Barrowa  of  October  6.  I960 
about  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  pro- 
vides this  information  on  Raskin: 

"(His)  Washington  career  began  in  1960 
when  he  served  as  clerk  and  free  lance  writer 
to  several  Congressmen,  including  Repre- 
sentatives     .   Herman   Toll    iD., 

Pa.l.    James    Roosevelt    (D..    Calif.).    

"Mr.  Raskin  soon  co-authored  a  report 
with  Mr.  Waskow  for  Representative 
(blank).  Coprigbted  in  1961,  It  was  Ut^t^ 
■Deterrence  and  Reality,"  and  so  far  as  cm 
be  determined,  constituted  the  first  advocacy 
of  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Waskow  subsequently  expanded  the 
report  Into  a  book.  THE  LIMITS  OP  DE- 
FENSE 
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"According  to  ft  press  release  by  Repre- 
sentative        ,    Mr,    Raskin    also 

Hired  as  group  secretary  for  THE  UBERAL 
PAPERS,  a  collMtlon  of  essays  written  by 
more  than  a  dozen  profesaon  for  a  number 
of  Democratic  Congressmen,  made  public 
early  in  1963.  Among  other  tbings.  the  essays 
urged  the  U.5.  to  allow  Russia  to  plug  into 
this  country's  warning  defense  Bystem 
(DCW):  recognize  and  admit  to  the  United 
Nations  Communist  East  Germany.  Red 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam: 
unilaterally  abandon  nuclear  tests;  break  up 
NATO;  abandon  Berlin  and  neutralize  cen- 
tral Curope  under  terms  proposed  by  Com- 
munl.it  Poland. 

"WUh  the  advene  of  the  New  Frontier  (of 
President  Kennedy),  Mr.  Raskin  was  called 
to  the  White  Bouse  to  Join  the  special  staff 
of  the  National  Security  Council  as  an  aide 
to  McGeorge  Bundy,  who  now  (1908)  heads 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Mr.  Raskin  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  18-natlon  dl&armament  conference  at 
Geneva. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  was  a  top 
echelon  presidential  advisory  group  which 
supervised  the  acUviUee  of  the  Central  In- 
tetllgence  Agency  ( CIA ) .  (United  States 
Government  OrganlzaUon  Manual.  19&8-S9. 
p.  6ft). 

At  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  Raskin  was 
ahunted  from  the  top  echelon  of  government 
ftdvlsors  to  a  post  witb  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  (Human  Events. 
April  M.  1963  and  Dec.  14.  IMS) 

Raskin's  radical  record  is  by  far  too  long 
to  deal  with  tt  this  point,  but  sufflce  It  to 
say  that  while  a  co-director  of  the  Institute 
tor  Policy  Studies,  he  co-edited  (with  Ber- 
nard Fall)  an  ertremely  Antl-Vletnam  war 
publication  known  as  The  Vietnam  Reader. 
and  was  one  of  the  assoctnte  editors  of  the 
radical  magaeine,  Ramparts. 

The  Institute  had  hardly  gotten  off  the 
ground  when  It  merged  with  and  took  over 
the  operations  of  a  concern  known  as  the 
Peace  Research  Institute  of  Washington,  D.C. 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Wafikow.  This  group  operated  on  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  Institute  for  Intematlonnl  Or- 
der, also  known  as  the  Eorl  D.  Osbom,  or 
EDO,  Foundation,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  "to  support  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  through  education  and  re<- 
search."  (Pamphlet.  "Ten  Minutes  for  Peace," 
Institute  for  International  Order,  19ft4.) 

The  Peace  Research  Institute,  which  was 
absorbed  Into  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  was  a  most  interesting  organiza- 
tion, on  the  staff  of  which  we  And  some  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  liberal-leftists. 
many  of  whom  became  connected  with  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  such  as  Arthur 
I>arson.  Donald  N.  Michael,  Harold  Taylor, 
Kenneth  Bouldlng  and  others.  A  number  of 
persons  on  the  Advisory  Council  provided 
links  to  still  other  organizations  and  en- 
deavors, such  as  Stewart  Meacham.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee:  Henry  E.  Nilea, 
now  (1970)  organizer  and  head  or  Business 
Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace;  Victor 
Retither  of  United  Auto  Workers;  Jerome  D. 
Prank,  connected  with  many  cited  Commu- 
nist fronlB. 

Much  more  interesting  and  Important, 
however,  the  Peace  Research  Institute  dis- 
tributed a  booklet,  the  "International  Peace/ 
Disarmament  Directory"  of  1962  which  listed 
the  important  peace  organizations  of  all  na- 
tions, including  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
and  those  In  the  United  States  by  states. 
Communist  fronU  were  mingled  with  benign 
peace  groups,  and  official  Communist  pub- 
lications were  listed  among  many  innocent 
ones  as  organa  of  "peace."  (Examples:  PoZlf- 
ictti  AffaiTM  Uated  on  page  i9  and  The  Work- 
er on  page  51   ot   th«  booklet.)    It  U  also 


somewhat  tncongruoufily  amusing  to  find 
Seieniiflc  American,  a  popular  science  maga- 
zine, listed  among  the  "Peace"  Periodicals! 
This  ts  no  doubt  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  editor-publisher,  Gerard  Plel.  Is  one  of 
the  "in"  liberal  crowd,  and  a  member  of  th« 
1968  Board  Of  Directors  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Raskin,  Barnet  and  Waskow  have  been, 
from  the  first,  the  most  influential  forces  In 
IPS.  All  have  written  extensively  and  have 
poured  out  lltermlly  volumes  of  liberal  ma- 
terial, ranging  from  estoterlc  intellectual 
dutlUationa  to  hippy  "gut"  talk.  For  in- 
stance, in  an  article  in  the  Spring  1968  Issue 
of    Univeraity    Thought.    Waskow    wrote; 

"The  Institute  Is  not  Just  an  ordinary 
research  center  because  it's  committed  to 
the  Idea  that  to  develop  social  theory  one 
must  be  involved  in  social  action  and  in 
social  experiment.  And  th«efore,  the  In- 
stitute stands  on  the  tiare  edge  of  custom 
In  the  United  States  as  to  what  an  educa- 
tion research  institution  is.  as  against  what 
a  political  insututlon  is.  By  standing  on  that 
bare  edge,  it  creates  tension. " 

Tension  is.  one  might  say,  the  keynote  of 
IPS.  During  the  past  seven  years,  the  motiva- 
tion behind  many  anti-war  protests  and  dis- 
ruptive activities  designed  to  force  social 
change — which  In  plain  terms  would  be 
called  revolutionary — can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

During  the  same  period  the  Institute  has 
operated  a  major  "peace"  offensive  among 
Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Washington. 
attacking  govertunent  spending  on  defense 
and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  writings, 
speeches  and  by  personal  contact.  (See  later 
list  of  agencies  of  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment whose  personnel  have  taken  part  In 
IPS  seminars.) 

Also,  among  those  financed  by  the  well- 
heeled  Institute  are  none  other  than  the 
leaders  of  self-styled  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Some  of  those  who  have  benefited 
from  the  largess  distributed  by  the  Insti- 
tute are:  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS),  the  New  Mobilisation  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (New  Mobe) ,  the 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers,  the 
New  Party  and  the  so-called  underground 
press  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Waskow's  rationale  for  involvement  with 
these  revolutionary  groups  is  explained  (n 
a  continuation  of  his  above  statement: 

"I  have  a  gut  preference  for  disorder  .  .  . 
If  one  has  Identified  an  end  goal  which  one 
considers  desirable,  then  If  one  translates 
that  good  bodily  Into  the  present  as  a  means 
to  the  achievement  of  the  end,  one  has 
avoided  the  problem  of  Judging  whether 
certain  means  are  legitimate  to  achieve  cer- 
tain ends." 

IPS  Is  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  Institution 
Incorporated  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  annual  budget  variously  estimated 
at  l>etween  ft225.000  and  >400,000.  The  budget 
for  1066-67,  as  published  In  Its  1966  bro- 
chure, was  (239.(X>0.  broken  down  into  Ad- 
ministrative Costs  at  (109,300,  and  Faculty 
Salaries  at  •130.600. 

Various  foundations  have  provided  most  of 
the  support.  These  Include  the  Edgar  Stern 
Family  Fund,  the  Samual  Rubin  Founda- 
tion, the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Mllbank 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the 
Jacob  Zisklnd  Trust,  the  Palisades  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chtirch.  the  Field  Foundation, 
the  Edward  Jauss  Foundation,  the  Cudahy 
Fiind.  Community  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Inc.,  and  the  Louis  M.  Rablnowltz 
Foundations.  Private  donations  have  come 
from  such  Individuals  as  Michael  Gellert. 
Walter  E.  Meyer,  Jennifer  Cafrltz.  Irving 
Lauck.  who  also  supported  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  and 
the  Late  James  P.  Warburg,  whose  millions 
were   spread   over  dozens   of   leftist   causes. 
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The  original  Board  of  TiTistees  in  1963,  a^ 
lUted  in  IPS  literature,  consisted  of  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  formerly  a  Court  of  Appeal^i 
Judge,  at  that  time  a  senior  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Arnold.  (Abe)  Fortas  &  Porter. 
Washington.  D.C:  Richard  J.  Bamet,  previ- 
ously mentioned:  David  F.  Cavers,  a  law 
professor  and  former  dean  at  Harvard:  Jamea 
Dixon,  president  of  Autioch  College:  Free- 
man Dyson,  physicist,  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey: Robert  M.  Herzsteln.  attorney;  Arthur 
Larson,  then  director  of  the  World  Rule  Law 
Center:  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  professor  o[ 
Political  Science.  University  of  Chicago; 
Steven  Mulier.  director  of  the  Center  of  In- 
ternational Studies.  Cornell  University; 
Gerard  Plel,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
afore-mentloned  Scientific  American;  Marcus 
Raskin,  previously  mentioned;  David  Rles- 
man.  professor  of  Political  Science,  Harvard 
University:  Philip  M.  Stem,  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  afore- 
mentioned James  P.  Warburg. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Institute,  let  us  pause  to  take 
a  look  at  the  backgrounds  of  the  original 
trustees. 

Thurman  Arnold:  (Died  November  7.  1968 1 
Before  1963,  when  he  headed  the  list  of  IPS 
Trustees,  Arnold  was  most  famous  for  his 
role  of  "trust -busting'  as  assistant  Attorney 
General  during  the  regime  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  he  was  associated  in 
his  law  firm  with  Abe  Fortas,  who  had  a 
record  of  leaning  leftward.  In  1939,  Arnold 
was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  cited  Commu- 
nist front,  the  League  of  American  Writers: 
he  was  at  one  time  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  also  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front,  and  a  patron  of  another  cited 
Communist  front,  the  Congress  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship.  In  1961.  after  be  hod  left 
the  Department  of  Justice,  he  signed  a  clem- 
ency appeal  on  behalf  of  Carl  Bradeu  and 
Frank  Wilkinson,  Jaued  for  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
about  their  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party,  after  witnesses  had  so  Identified  them. 
In  1902  he  signed  a  peUtion  for  a  pardon 
for  Junius  Scales,  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  North  Carolina  convicted  under  the 
Communist  "membership  clause"  of  the 
Smith  Act.  Before  Joining  the  New  Deal  team. 
Arnold  resigned  as  a  Judge  of  the  federal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; OS  a  "trust-buster"  he  grappled  with 
some  of  the  mighty:  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

David  F.  Cavers:  In  1958,  an  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  signed 
a  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Security 
Through  Arms  Control  to  establish  inter- 
national control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
testing.  (CongreJisional  Record.  July  25, 
1958.  p.  13865).  He  attended  the  leftist  fes- 
tival, the  Pugwash  Conference  of  1061):  In 
196a  he  signed  a  petition  to  President 
Kennedy  on  behalf  of  CommunLst  Party 
le*der,  Junius  Scales;  in  December  1964, 
be  signed  an  "open  letter"  calling  on  C-on- 
gress  to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  He  signed  a  num- 
ber of  protests  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
sponsored  rallies  against  tt,  etc.,  from  1004 
onward:  opposed  the  antlballistlc  mlasUe 
system  in  1969,  and  in  1069  was  a  sponsor 
of  a  Legal  Aid  Fund  for  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stam- 
ler  (who  had  run  afoul  of  rules  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Uo-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties for  refusing  to  answer  questions  per- 
taining to  his  relations  with  the  Communist 
Party). 

James  Dixon :  As  president  of  Antloch 
College,  one  of  the  nation's  most  liberal 
colleges,  Dixon  has  followed  a  pattern  of  bis 
own  In  signing  an  ad  {New  York  TiTnes. 
Feb.  23,  1963)  against  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  petition  asking  a  pardon  for  coo- 
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vlcted  Communist,  Junius  ScalcG.  He  was 
also  on  the  Jeremiah  Stamler  Legal  Aid 
Fund,  and  in  August  1970,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  questioner  about  the  policy  of  Antloch, 
fiUting  In  part: 

"Our  experience  at  Antloch  dtuing  the 
national  student  strike  lost  spring  showed 
that  a  campus  can  be  agitated  in  a  non- 
violent way  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
learning  can  take  place.  During  the  strike 
we  came  to  grips  with  Issues  of  war  and 
human  freedom.  We  are  the  better  for 
it  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  the  pattern  of  the  1963 
Trustees  Is  fairly  well  established.  Here- 
after we  win  study  only  a  few  of  the  most 
ouutanding. 

Arthur  Larson:  He  has  endeavored  to  cre- 
ate an  image  of  great  stature  and  prestige 
in  the  Republclan  Party  as  well  as  in  gov- 
ernment and  academic  circles.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  consultant  to  President  Elsenhower 
during  bis  term  of  office,  and  later  consult- 
ant to  the  State  Department  and  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  {Christian  Century.  Oct.  7, 
1964,  p.  1220  and  other  sources).  Be  was 
at  one  time  director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

At  Duke  University  he  headed  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  and  later  organized 
the  National  Council  for  Civic  Responsibil- 
ity, and  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Democracy.  (See  News  &  Views, 
March    1965   and   January    1967. 

His  liberalism  has  taken  the  direction  of 
"antl-anti";  he  has  been  an  extremist  on  the 
subject  of  right-wing  extremism,  speaking 
and  writing  on  it  on  numerous  occasions.  For 
Instance.  Look  Magazine  of  January  26,  1966, 
stated  about  him  in  an  article  on  right-wing 
extremism:  "His  entire  background  and  ef- 
forts have  been  against  the  right  wing." 

He  has  slanted  his  efforts  toward  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  particular,  and  in  his  book, 
A  Republican  Looks  at  His  Party,  be  urged 
Mm  QOP  to  turn  to  the  left. 

In  1966  be  was  one  of  the  vice  presldents- 
at-large  of  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es, and  a  delegate  from  NCC  to  the  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland  in  July   1966. 

He  bas  opposed  the  Vietnam  war  in  debates 
and  articles  as  a  pacifist,  and  from  a  lofty 
point  of  view.  That  is.  he  didn't  get  down 
and  mingle  with  the  unwashed  rabble  of 
noisy  and  violent  demonstrations. 

At  present  writing,  he  Is  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Education  in 
World  Order,  a  heavily-financed  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  businessmen  and  educators 
"working  toward  peace,  and  to  encourage 
others  in  developing  research  orientation  on 
the  problems  of  war  prevention  and  world- 
wide welfare  and  Justice."  Fellowships  are 
Intended  for  graduate  students  in  interna- 
tional studies  programs  of  Columbia.  Duke, 
Howard.  Michigan.  Princeton  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities, and  for  the  United  Nations  In- 
stitute for  Training  and  Research,  and  the 
World  Law  Fund.  Help  is  being  considered 
for  an  International  Order  of  World  Peace 
and  the  InstltuU  for  International  Order, 
among  others. 

Top  flight  business  executives  as  well  ba 
the  elite  of  the  academic  world  are  being 
drawn  into  the  Fund  for  Education  which 
has  set  a  minimum  of  $2  milUon  In  the  way 
of  a  two-year  budget.  On  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  ore  such  prestlgloiis 
figures  as:  John  C.  Bennett  (Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary):  Senator  Blank.  Herbert 
Brownell,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General;  Nor- 
man Cousins  and  Harrison  Salisbury,  both 
figures  of  importance  In  the  publishing 
world;  Stewart  Rawlings  Mott.  finoncter  and 
philanthropist:  Matthew  B.  Rosenhaus,  in- 
dustrialist; Andrew  W.  Cordler.  president  of 
Columbia  University,  and  others  of  similar 
stature. 
W«  an  brlnglnc  out  UMM  immlfleatlon^ 


here  to  show  how  far  the  influence  and  con- 
tacu  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
reaches. 

Original  IPS  trustee  Hans  J.  Morgenthau 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Is  at  the  far 
end  of  the  political  ^ectrum  from  Arthur 
Larson.  While  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  en- 
gaged in  the  "rough  and  tumble"  type  of 
'demonstrations,  he  was  often  in  the  van- 
guard of  nolBy  and  turbulent  anti-war  pro- 
tests Nevertheless,  he  vras  a  liberal  of  stat- 
ure. In  1961,  he  was  on  the  National  Board 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action;  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  he  headed  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Amerlcon  Foreign  Policy, 
and  was  long  active  in  his  opposition  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  He  was  a  participant  of  a 
three-day  conference  in  Wlng.spread.  Wis- 
consin, under  the  auspices  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  so-called  Pacem  in 
Terria  convocation:  he  was  a  member  of 
(Arthur  Larson's)  National  Council  for 
Civic  Responsibility,  and  a  consultant  to 
both  the  State  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
menu.  In  May  1965.  he  participated  in  a 
teach-in  opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
took  part  in  numerous  protest  rallies  against 
the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  and 
on  the  Lawyers  Conunlttee  on  American  Pol- 
icy Towards  Vietnam. 

Morgenthau's  contacts  also  reach  into 
church  groups:  in  1967  he  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Emergency  Committee  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam. 

With  regard  to  Philip  M.  Stem,  who  is  now 
(1970)  the  chairman  of  the  19-member  IPS 
Board  of  Trustees,  he  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  funds  for  IPS.  He  administers  the  siz- 
able Philip  M.  Stern  Family  Fund,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Sun-TimcM  ot  De- 
cember 3,  1969.  "spends  his  money  to  sup- 
port what  he  thinks  Is  right,"  and  the  ar- 
ticle went  on  to  say  he  was  "angry  about  the 
Establishment." 

Stern's  wealth  came  from  his  parent^:  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Chicago 
businessman-phUanthroplst,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Stern 
Family  gave  $1,000  to  new.smnn  Seymour 
Hersh,  connected  with  the  obscure  Dispatch 
News  Service,  for  "research"  which  uncov- 
ered the  story  of  the  alleged  Plnkvllle-My 
Lai  massacres  in  Vietnam. 

Lost,  and  probably  most  important  of  all 
on  the  original  IPS  Board  of  Trustees  was 
James  P.  Warburg,  who  died  in  June  1969. 
A  listing  of  Warburg's  contribution,  both 
monetary  and  otherwise,  would  be  impos- 
sible. His  obituary  in  the  Ncm  York  Times 
of  June  4.  1969.  stated  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  International  banking  famUy,  the 
roots  of  which  were  in  three  great  German 
hanking  families — the  Loebs,  the  Schlfls 
and  Warburgs.  James  was  bom  in  Germany, 
son  of  Paul  M.  Warburg,  who.  with  his 
brother  FelU.  came  to  the  United  States 
when  James  was  young.  At  the  age  of  35 
James  became  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Acceptance  Bank,  and  a  year  later 
became  a  dUrector  of  the  Bank  of  Manhat- 
tan Company.  From  there  he  "branched  out" 
in  finance  and  industry:  he  held  director- 
ships with  various  railroads,  some  of  which 
he  severed  when  he  became  disenchanted 
with  "big  business." 

There  was  hardly  a  major  financial  firm 
in  the  United  SUtes  to  which  James  War- 
burg was  not  connected,  either  by  family 
relationship  or  interlocking  directorates.  The 
Neic  Vorfc  Times  reported  that  Warburg  mus- 
tered a  group  of  bankers  representing  the 
Horrlman.  Rockefeller  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  firms 
to  Invest  In  a  photographic  process  de- 
veloped by  Edwin  H.  Land  In  Cambridge. 
Massaohusetts.  It  became  known  as  the  Po* 
larold  process. 


The  Ncir  yorJt  Times  obituary  states:  "In 
a  sense  he  was  ...  a  spokesman  of  the  ideal- 
ists, of  those  who  sought  disarmament  and 
accommodations  with  ihe  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Probably  bis  clooest  ap- 
proaches to  the  centers  of  power  were  tn  his 
ft-HSDCistions  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy.  He  was  an  early  champion 
of  the  New  Deal  and  served  as  monetary 
adviser  to  the  American  delegation  at  the 
London  Economic  Conference  of  1933.  Two 
years  later,  however,  he  broke  with  Roo&eveU 
over  monetary  policy  and  wrote  several  books 
attacking  the  New  Deal.  In  World  War  n  he 
again  rallied  beiiind  Rooeevelt.  and  served  o-s 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
ms lion. 

Be  was  a  prolific  efuthor.  pamphleteer  and 
letter- writer,  as  wetl  as  a  renowned  and 
much-sough t-afl)^  speaker  until  1961  when 
on  operation  for^aiicer  of  the  tongue  lert 
him  with  a  bareiy-perceptible  lisp.  He  au- 
thored 30  txjoks  on  almost  as  many  subjects 
There  is  hardly  a  liberal  cause  Warburg 
did  not  support'.  Mis  writings  and  personal 
prestige  spread  over  a  veritable  rainbow  ot 
causes,  organizations  and  endeavors,  includ- 
ing various  ones  that  were  Communist-In- 
filtrated and  served  the  Communist  purpose 
The  list  of  his  organizational  associations 
Is  far  too  long  to  give  here,  and  while  it  can- 
not be  proven,  It  Is  an  easy  assumption  that 
in  most  Instances  his  money  was  put  into 
those  with  which  he  was  associated.  He  was 
"honored"  by  the  left  for  his  writings  and 
statements;  he  was  sought  after  by  them  for 
his  money. 

It  Is  safe  to  a.<»ume  that  Warburg  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  organization  of  the 
Institute  for  PoUe*  Studies,  not  only  m 
the  form  of  funds,  but  by  putting  the  eager 
young  orgtiniifers  into  contact  with  the  na- 
tion's wealthiest  people  and  with  those  in 
the  highest  ech<^lon.<i  of  government,  to  say 
nothing  of  scores  of  active  leftists  In  the  vari- 
ous organizations  to  which  he  belonged 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  Is  now 
overseen  by  nineteen  trustees  under  the 
choirmanshlp  of  Philip  M.  Stern.  Other 
trAisteee  are:  Robert  Hertzstein  of  the  law 
firm  of  Arnold  ft  Porter;  Arthur  Larson: 
Gerard  Plel:  James  Dixon,  Hans  Morgen- 
thau. most  of  whom  we  have  dealt  with  pre- 
viously. Other  tru.ste«s,  according  to  the 
Washlngtonlan,  December  1969.  are  drawn 
from  among  the  founders  of  the  orgamza- 
tlon  and  include; 

Richard  J.  Barnet.  whose  background  we 
have  given; 

Robb  Burlnge.  described  In  IPS  literature 
(1068)  sfi  n  Resident  Fellow;  A.B..  University 
of  Texas;  Research  Fellow.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; formerly  Director  of  Research.  State 
Plauning  Office,  State  of  Tennessee,  and  au- 
tlior  of  articles  on  economics.  Other  sourcen 
reveal  that  Burlage  had  been  a  member  of 
Students  for  a  DemocraUc  Society  since  li.^ 
founding  und  was  a  member  of  the  NationnI 
Committee  in  1963  He  also  signed  a  petition 
for  the  defense  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

Christopher  C.  Jencks,  Resident  Fellow  U" 
1966),  A.B..  Horvord  University:  formerly  an 
editor  of  The  New  Republic:  co-author  (Witli 
David  RJesman }  of  book.  The  Academic 
Revolution,  and  of  numerous  articles  on  ed- 
uctiUon  policy  and  government  programs  on 
poverty  In  The  New  Republic.  Harper's  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  At  the  present 
time  (1970)  he  directs  a  group  allied  to  IPS 
in  Cambridge,  Mas-sacbusetw. 

Jencks  was  a  member  of  sn  invcsligotue 
team  set  up  by  the  University  of  California 
Regents  in  1965  to  investigate  disturbances 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  during  and  Immedi- 
ately following  the  Free  Speech  Movement  . 
The  report,  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  favorable  to  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  did  not  specify  any  contributions 
by  Jencks,  but  material  In  his  book  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  his  work  on  the  Regents' 
committee. 
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He  contributed  an  article  with  Milton  Kot- 
ler  to  RampaTti  of  July  1068,  InterMttngly 
titled:  "A  Oovemment  of  the  Black.  By  the 
Black  and  For  the  Black." 

MUtoa  KoUer  mm  a  leoturer  in  th«  nrtwn 
Training  Center  for  Christian  MlsalOD*  In 
Chicago  before  Joining  IPS.  He  was  Inatru- 
mental  in  founding  a  community  corporation 
in  a  Columbus.  Ohio  neighborhood  which 
gave  him  material  for  his  book.  Neighbor- 
hood Oovemment.  He  Is  a  contributing  editor 
of  Bamparlt  Magazine.  While  a  feUow  at  IPS 
he  was  a  guest  at  a  cocktail  party  given  for 
the  Black  Panther  Defense  Fund  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pern  Wood 
Mitchell.  iWajthingtan  Post,  June  18.  1970.) 
(Note  above  collaboration  with  Christopher 
Jencks  on  the  Ramparta  article.) 

Donald  N.  Michael.  Resident  Fellow  on  in- 
definite leave  from  IPS,  was  formerly  a  senior 
■taff  member  of  Brookings  Institution  and 
author  of  a  number  of  t>oolu  and  articles, 
the  nioet  significant  of  which  was  one  on  the 
political  Implications  of  technological  change 
In  the  leftist  Bulletin  of  Atomic  ScientlstM. 

Michael  was  Director  of  Research  for  the 
aforemenUoned  Peace  Research  Institute, 
which  merged  with  the  InsUtute  for  PoUcy 
Studies  and  brought  Arthur  Waskow  into 
IPS. 

Numbered  among  the  trustees  of  IPS  are 
the  co-directors,  appointed  annually  by  the 
nine  "resident  feUows."  and  earning  be- 
tween 910.000  and  ^30.000  for  the  academic 
yeair.  Resident  fellows.  According  to  a  r»- 
eent  report,  arc:  lilUton  Kotler.  Arthur  Was- 
kow.  Frank  Smith.  Christopher  Jencks. 
Robb  Burlage,  Marcus  Raskin.  Richard  Bar- 
net.  Oar  Alperovlta  and  one  or  two  others. 

Next  in  IPS's  hlermrchy  are  the  very  nuzn- 
erous  "associate  fellows"  who  are  Involved 
with  ■pecific  lectures,  •emlnars.  projects,  etc. 
At  the  bottom  are  tbe  Insutute  students. 
UntU  the  fall  of  1000,  the  lostJtuU  had  some 
twenty  students  each  academic  yev:  but 
with  no  curriculum  and  no  traditional 
teaching,  the  practice  has  been  ended.  How- 
ever, students  are  stm  s  part  of  IPS's  struc- 
ture and  mn  recruited  from  Antloch  College, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
the  University  of  nilnots.  Reed  College,  and 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  These 
students  are  called  "research  fellows:  and 
receive  a  stipend  for  a  specific  project. 

Oar  AlperovlUE  was  leg'-*<ative  assistant  to 
(blank)  Senator  (bl*nk)  in  1000.  during 
which  time  he  was  active  in  IPS.  He  was  also 
ft  visiting  professor  at  Cambridge  University 
and  author  of  a  book.  ATOMIC  DIPLO- 
MACY: HIROSHIMA  AND  POT3DAM,  which 
was  highly  praised  by  Ctommunlst  Party 
theoretician.  Herbert  Aptheker.  In  World 
Marxist  Review  at  October  1906  (page  31). 
The  radical  magazine  Ramparta  ai  December 
1005,  carried  a  laudatory  review  of  it  by  Carl 
Marzanl,  writer,  publisher  and  friend  of  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  (Testimonial  dinner  progrvn, 
Human  gvent».  April  16.  1965).  Alperovlts 
spoke  on  a  panel  at  the  I9«8  Socialist  Schol- 
ars Conference,  supported  war  protect 
events,  nlgned  a  statement  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  the  Conspiracy,  (those  on  trial 
in  Chicago  for  conspiracy  to  riot  at  the  1068 
Democrmtlc  Convention),  and  was  active  in 
the  National  Cooference  for  New  Politics  In 
1067,  THe  New  York  Timmt  of  September  34. 
1907,  carried  an  item  on  "revisionist"  his- 
torians who  were  rewriting  the  history  of 
the  Cold  War,  placing  the  blame  on  the 
United  Stares.  Alperovitz,  then  a  FeUow  at 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics, 
was  menUoned  aa  one  of  the  historians.  His 
associates  on  the  endeavor  were  named  as: 
WUlinm  Appleman  WUllama  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  David  Horowitz,  an  editor 
of  Ramparts  and  one-time  supporter  of  the 
extreme  left  May  2nd  Movement,  and  Carl 
Oglesby.  then  president  oC  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 


By  far  the  most  actively  involved  co- 
director  of  IPS  Is  Arthur  Waskow.  His  writ- 
ings, statements  and  activities  receive  more 
atteoUoo  in  the  prees  than  those  of  any 
other  member  of  the  IPS  top  echelon.  He  Is 
a  veritable  "Scarlet  Pimpernel"  of  the  cur- 
rent  revolution,  although  he  doesn't  do  the 
clever  disappearing  acts  attributed  to  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  of  the  French  Revolution. 
There  Is  Little  doubt  but  what  hii  ebulient 
activities  set  the  "tone"  of  the  Institute  tor 
Policy  Studies.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of 
radical  action  which  has  been  Initiated  or  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  five  years  with  which 
Waskow  has  not  been  involved  in  some  man- 
ner. A  thtunb-nall  sketch  of  him  in  an  arti- 
cle, "A  Spectator's  Guide  to  the  Trouble- 
Maicers"  In  Esquire,  February  1909.  shows 
a  picture  of  him,  bearded  and  professorial- 
looking.  Unking  arms  with  Black  Panther 
Edrldge  Cleaver  and  Ylpple  Jerry  Rubin.  The 
caption  reads  as  follows: 

"Arthur  Waskow:  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studlea.  the  New  Left  think-tank 
that  Includes  Marcus  Raskin  of  draft-resist- 
ance counseling  fame.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  (of  Aug\ut  1068) 
but  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  Orant  Park. 
Turned  in  his  4~-F  draft  card  which  was  re- 
elaaslfied  1-A.  In  1008  (be)  tried  to  Inte- 
grate Owynn  Oak  amusement  park  and  was 
arrested  by  authority  of  Baltimore  County 
eiecutive  Splro  Agnew." 

The  1006  IPS  brochure  states  that  Waskow 
received  a  B.A.  from  Johns  Hopkins.  Ph.D. 
from  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  leglsla- 
Uve  assistant  to  a  UB.  Congressman  (which 

other  sources  Identlfleti  ss ) .  He  was  au- 

th(V  of  various  books,  a  contributing  editor 
of  Aamparts  Magazine,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board,  American  Committee  on  Africa. 

Other  sources  state  that  he  contributed  an 
essay  to  The  Liberal  Papers:  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet for  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  and  a  number  of  books 
on  "peace."  disarmament.  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  so  on. 

He  was  a  supporter  of  the  "new  student 
movement.*  kicked  off  by  the  me  Speech 
Movement  at  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley:  he  was  a  vociferous  opponent  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam:  a  proponent  of  better 
relations  with  Red  China  and  Ho  Chi  Mloh. 

He  took  part  In  Socialist  Scholars  Confer- 
ences. 1006  through  1069:  he  was  on  a  steer- 
ing committee  of  1066,  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  NaUonal  Conference  for  New 
Polltlca  of  Ijibor  Day  week-end.  1007,  and 
emerged  from  the  Conference  as  a  member  of 
the  NCNP  Executive  Board. 

He  was  associated  with  the  SDS  Radical 
Education  Project,  and  was  active  in  ths 
Washington  Mobilization  to  Knd  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  and  wrote  for  the  Vietnam  Sum- 
mer Kem. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Century 
of  October  18,  1007  (page  1831)  suggest Ing 
that  as  a  form  of  direct  action  In  protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  ^ergymen  and 
rabbis,  carrying  large  croeaee  and  Torahs. 
should  block  a  napalm  plant,  and  that  their 
arrests  should  be  publicized  as  "the  sharpest 
kind  of  visual  Imagery" 

Ai  stated  la  the  Eaqtiire  thumb-nail 
sketch,  he  was  In  Chicago  for  the  Demo> 
craUc  National  Convention  in  August  1068. 
The  Inveetlgatlon  of  "Subversive  Involve- 
ment In  Disruption  of  1060  Democratic 
Party  National  Convention."  by  the  House 
Cooimlttee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities,  men- 
tions Mm  as  one  Involved  In  disruptions 
(much  of  which  took  place  in  Grant  Park). 
Pages  2305.  2301.  2363.  Part  I;  Page  3014. 
Part  n;  Pages  3770.  2771.  2770  and  2783,  Part 
III).  He  took  part  in  the  Tax  Beslstance 
Action  (refusing  to  pay  taxes  which  would 
be   used   for   the   Vietnam    war). 

In  1068  he  wafi  among  the  dissident  Dem- 
ocrau  to  start  ft  movement  for  a  New  Party, 
and  is  designated  by  The  Guardian  of  Sep- 
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tember  7,  1068  as  one  of  th^  founders  of  the 
New  Party. 

He  has  written  aevermi  articles  urging 
'■commimlty  control  of  police,"  notably  one 
in  Trana-Action  of  Decemt>er  I960,  replete 
with  castlgationa  of  police,  accusations  of 
police  brutality  and  urging  ■'cltleena"  groups 
particularly  in  black  neighborhoods,  that 
would  control  the  poUoe.  or  what  he  called 
"coiinter- police    organisations." 

He  was  arrested  in  June  1000  for  not  leav- 
ing the  Pentagon  after  demonstrating  there 
against  the  killing  of  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. He  was  charged  with  "interfering  with 
the  orderly  process  of  government."  {New 
York  Time*.  June  IB.  1060).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  to  Defend  the  Con- 
spiracy (on  trial  for  the  note  at  the  Chicago 
Democratic  ConvenUon  of  10681;  and  an 
advocate  of  "Free  Churches'  in  which  social 
action  programs  are  central  rather  than  pe- 
ripheral. 

Waskow  was  among  some  40  demonstrators 
who  appeared  at  the  Jxistlce  Department 
in  Washington  demanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment indict  minols  State's  Attorney  Ed- 
ward Hanrabaa  of  Chicago  (for  prosecuting 
protestem  led  by  the  SDS  Weatherman  fac- 
tion who  rioted  and  smashed  windows  In 
Chicago's    Loop    in    October    1000). 

On  October  10.  1060.  he  sent  a  »600  Western 
Union  money  order  to  Nell  Bumbaum  ot 
Chicago,  who  was  in  charge  of  coordinating 
efforts  to  obtain  t>ail  bond  fees  for  the  384 
persona  arrested  In  the  above- mentioned  dl»- 
turbancce.  (Report  of  the  Illinois  Crime  In- 
veetlgaung  Commiaslon,  Issued  April  1070) . 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  If  this  dona- 
tion was  from  Waskow  personally,  or  if  it 
came  froco  IPS  funds. 

In  his  book,  the  Freedom  Seder.  (pubUshad 
1070  by  Holt,  Retuhart  A  Winston.  Inc.). 
Wofikow  took  the  text  of  the  traditional 
Jewish  Passover  Seder  and  added  the  words 
of  "our  modern  prophets,"  Cleaver,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Gandhi. 

He  acted  as  coordinator  of  the  New  Moblll- 
EStlon  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
and  Issued  a  "Call  to  Action,"  published  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times,  June 
7,  1970. 

Waskow  registered  at  the  Strategy  Action 
Conference,  a  conference  of  radical  groups 
from  all  over  United  Statee  held  in  Milwaukee 
the  last  weekend  in  June  1970.  He  listed  his 
amilatlon  as  the  MOBE  (New  Moblllaatton 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam)  and 
Jews  for  Urban  Jiistlce,  showing  his  address 
as  that  of  the  Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies, 
152D  Nsw  Hamp&tiire  Avenue,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  At  that  oonferenoe  he  distributed  a 
six-page  report  which  he  had  authored.  "Re- 
flections on  the  Mobe."  critical  of  a  demon- 
stration in  Washington  the  previous  May  0, 
which  did  not  come  up  to  Waskow's  eq;>ec- 
tatlons. 

At  the  Milwaukee  conference,  he  and  Ren- 
nle  Davis  (convicted  In  the  Chicago  Conspir- 
acy trial )  took  part  in  the  Student  Resistance 
Summer  Conference  Workshop  and  presented 
a  detailed  plan  for  "llt>eratlng"  Wa&hlngton. 
D.C.  as  a  protest  agalDst  the  United  States 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  proposal  was  linked  to  five  demands: 

1.  The  Immediate  wlthdravral  of  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  The  immediate  provision  of  •6,500  a  year 
guaranteed  income  for  every  family  of  four. 

3.  The  immediate  liberation  of  all  political 
prisoners,  including  the  Black  Panthers,  the 
Conspiracies,  draft  reststers,  and  OJ.  de- 
serters. 

4.  The  Immediate  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Washington  from  their  special  colonial 
status. 

5.  "Hie  immediate  end  of  the  complicity  of 
all  American  Institutions — colleges,  univer- 
sities, corporations,  synagogues,  churches — 
with  the  war  machine  and  the  machinery  of 
police  represitlon  at  home. 
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Preparations  for  the  "liberation"  action 
include  the  formation  of  "new  Liberation 
Collectives  and  Brigades,  and  strengthen 
those  collectives  already  In  existence  so  as  to 
do  local  organizing  against  local  Instltu- 
lions  of  genocide  and  to  prepare  for  the  Dis- 
ruption/Liberation of  Washington."  The 
date  the  various  brigades  arc  to  converge  on 
V.ashlngton  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  Liberation  Brigades  intend  to  spend 
■  ni  least  a  week"  in  Washington  and  to 
achieve  their  ends  write  that  "stopping 
Washington"  means: 

1 .  Holding  teach-Uts  with  Federal  em- 
ployees, inside  their  agencies,  on  the  real 
effects  of  their  agency's  policies. 

2.  Demanding  to  meet  with  the  Oeneral 
Staffs  of  genocldal  agencies  like  the  Army, 
CIA,  HEW.  etc..  so  as  to  receive  full  dis- 
closure, a'lth  documents,  of  their  policies 
and  decisions  over  the  last  20  years — that 
demand  to  be  enforced  by  closure  of  the 
ogencies  If  necessary. 

3.  Holding  public,  televised  Interviews  on 
the  Capitol  lawn  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  supported  genocide  at  home  or  abroad — 
that  process  to  be  enforced  by  slt-downs  at 
the  Capitol  if  necessary. 

4.  Blocking  the  bridges  and  hlghwayti  to 
the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA. 

6.  Halting  the  machinery  of  conscription 
and  enlistment. 

e.  stopping  the  collection  of  taxes  for  war 
and  repression. 

7.  Opening  up  all  the  government's  hos- 
pitals, cafeterias,  etc..  to  all  people. 

8  Llt>cratUig  some  Federal  BgP4icles,  as  the 
Peace  Corps  was  In  May,  to  serve  the  real 
needs  of  real  people. 

9.  Turning  over  military  reservations  to 
people  who  need  housing. 

And  many  many  other  actions. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  Movement 
will  wofk  and  net  not  as  an  atomized  mass  of 
thotisands  of  lonely  individuals  under  the 
command  of  an  Executive  Committee,  but  as 
a  multitude  of  collectives,  each  of  which  has 
decided  how  to  carry  out  its  own  commit- 
ments. Some  collectives  may  decide  to  act  In 
classic  Oandhlan  style,  to  fill  the  Jails;  others 
may  seek  to  remain  sufficiently  mobile  as  to 
avoid  arrest.  But  all  will  be  dedicated  to  stop 
the  work  of  genocide. 

Doubtless  this  plan  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  Waskow  theory  published  In  the  Sat- 
urday Review  In  1905  when  he  wrote  that 
OS  revolutionists  force  tyranny  to  stop  them, 
they  will  gain  Increasing  acceptance. 

We  have  gone  into  detail  on  Wa&kow  be- 
cause his  appears  to  be  the  dominant  voice 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  The  plan 
he  and  Rcnnie  Davis  proposed  at  the  Mil- 
waukee conference  will  no  doubt  become  IPS 
program. 

Another  1970  project  ol  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  Is  designed  to  study  indus- 
trial security.  Ove-  the  signature  of  Marcus 
Raskin,  a  letter  went  to  some  500  corpora- 
tions, most  of  them  working  on  secret  gov- 
ernment contracts,  seeking  information  "as  a 
starting  point"  on  the  "person  or  persons  In 
charge  of  your  security  program."  According 
to  Raskin,  some  300  corporations  replied,  and 
in  the  context  of  the  plan  to  "liberate"  Wash- 
ington. It  is  frightening  to  speculate  as  to 
the  use  this  Information  will  be  put. 

Not  content  with  the  Washington  base.  IPS 
is  spreading  its  organizational  network  and 
already  has  the  Cambridge  Institute  under 
the  direction  of  Car  Alperovitz  and  Chris- 
topher Jencks.  the  San  Francisco  Institute 
with  Barry  Welsberg  rmd  Alan  Haber '  taking 


a  leadership  role.  Studies  are  continuing 
space  related  to  an  Institute  In  Toronto  with 
Oerry  Hunnlus  involved  in  the  planning,  and 
in  Atlanta  with  Julian  Bond-  actively  In- 
volved. 

While  operating  ocitenslbly  on  the  lofty 
level  of  an  academic  institution,  thousands 
of  IPS  dollars  go  to  students,  many  of  whom 
have  records  of  activism  on  caroptises.  (See 
tabulation  In  the  1970  Report  of  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigating  CommlK^lon.  op  cit., 
pages  054-655  ) 

The  Influence  of  IPS  on  government  at  the 
highest  levels  is  never  suited,  incapable  of 
exact  analysis  but  can  be  evaluated  against 
such  random  Hems  as: 

Stanley  L.  Newman,  an  IPS  associate  fel- 
low Is  Chief  of  the  Plnnnmg  and  Relocation 
and  Public  Administration  Branch  of  the 
Division  of  Program  Development  and 
Evaluation  In  the  Model  Cities  and  Govern- 
mental Belatlens  office  of  the  Office  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Arthur  Waskow  was  a&ked  by  American 
University  to  serve  as  an  "expert  consultant' 
to  the  federally  funded  AU  Center  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  An  American  Uni- 
versity spokesman  said  that  Mr.  Waskow 
"may  occasionally  lecture  on  police  prob- 
lems." 

Jack  Heller,  an  associate  fellow,  is  director 
of  the  Office  of  Development  Programs  for  the 
Bureau  for  Latin  America  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Richard  Barnet  and  Hans  Morgenthhnu  are 
advt&ors  to  the  Council  lor  a  Livable  World. 
Arthur  Waskow  and  "fellow"  Leonard  Rod- 
berg,  former  bureou  chief  with  the  Amu 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  have 
worked  for  the  Council.  The  Council  Is  the 
third  highest  spender  of  the  lobbying  organi- 
zations which  filed  reports  In  1968,  and  takes 
credit  for  assuring  the  original  election  ric- 
tory  of  Senator  George  McGovern.  by  having 
its  membership  contribute  823,000  to  his 
campaign. 

Representatives . .  and . 

all  members  of  the  group  called  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  whose  vice- 
chairman  18  Senator  .  have  attended 

"seminars"  at  IPS  headquarters. 

The  most  startling  story  of  IPS  involve- 
ment with  personnel  of  government  at  all 
levels  Is  told  in  their  own  brochure  of  1066. 
Many  members  of  Congress  participated  in 
Its  seminars,  including  a  number  of  the  most 
outstanding  liberals  in  both  hotises,  such  as : 


I  Alan,  or  AI,  Haber,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers with  Tom  Hayden  of  Students  for  » 
Democratic  Society,  and  has  been  active  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  since  the  early 
1960's. 
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and  many  others. 


Legislative  assistanu  by  the  dozens  took 
part  in  seminars  on  various  subjects,  most 
of  them  from  the  liberal  wing  but  a  few  con- 
servatives, or  at  any  rate,  assistants  to  con- 
servatives. Probably  the  most  ouUlanding  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  Is  Karl   Hess,  one-time 

assistant  to  Senator ,  later  a  turncoat 

who  went  Into  the  far  left  camp. 

In  addition  to  the  random  items  men- 
tioned previously,  we  find  in  the  1966  bro- 
chure listings  of  participants  in  IPS  programs 
from  the  highest  (White  House  and  State 
Department)  echelons  of  government  and 
from  sensitive  posts  in  the  tuition's  defense 
system,  such  as: 

Director.  MissUe  Defense,  Department  of 
Defense; 

Deputy.  Arms  Control  Research  Division. 
Bcndix  Corporation; 


■JuUan  Bond,  Negro  State  Legislator  of 
Georgia,  co-chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  PollUcs  in  1067.  Is  now  of  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  In  1067, 
Is  now  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund— SCE^— headed  by 
Identified  Cooimunists  Carl  and  Anne  Bra- 
den.  He  is  a  member  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  Black  Economic  Development  Fund 
and  sponsor  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Panther  31.) 


Representatives  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee; 

Director,  Anns  Control  and  Dlsarmameiit 
Agency; 

Representatives  of  the  National  Security 
Council: 

Members  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  (NASA);  and  others. 

Members  of  dozens  of  govenunent  ascncics 
took  part  In  seminars,  conferences  and  spe- 
cial program  of  IPS.  Some  of  the  agencies 
represented  were : 

National  Science  Fouudatlon; 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cenicr, 

Department  of  Health.  Education  ai^d  Wel- 
fare (HEW).  Including  the  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

Department  of  Labor,  including  the  As3l<^- 
ani  Secretary: 

Peace  Corps; 

Department  of  Commerce,  including  the 
As-«istant  Secretary; 

Bureau  of  Census; 

Urban  Renewal  Conunl&slou; 

Bureau  of  the  Budget; 

Oiflce  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Tcnnettiee  Valley  Authority— and  many 
others. 

Mingling  with  these  men  and  women  who 
.^hape  our  government  policy  on  many  mat- 
ters, from  the  most  important  to  the  trivial, 
in  serious  discussion  and  social  convlTlsUty. 
were  some  of  the  nation's  leading  left-wing 
professors  with  Imposing  titles,  such  ax: 

David  Rlesman.  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
Harvard; 

Darld  T.  Bazelon.  Rutgers  Law  School,  etc^ 

Kenneth  Bouldlng.  Profeascr  of  Economics. 
University  of  Michigan; 

Seymour  Melman,  Professor.  Department 
of  IndUBtrlal  Management  Engineering.  Ca- 
Utmbia.  University — and  others. 

The  radical  Journalist.  Paul  Goodman  and 
I.  F.  Stone,  editor  of  the  left-wing  /.  F. 
Stone's  Weekly,  took  part  In  numerous  con- 
ferences, as  did  several  membeni  of  students 
for  a  EJemocnitlc  Society.  Floyd  McKlaslck. 
the  National  Director  of  the  Congrew  of  Ra- 
cial Equality  (CORE)  Saul  Alinsky  and 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Detnr^ 
cratle  Party  as  well  as  radical  students  from 
other  groups. 

Certainly  not  to  be  Ignored  were  two  of 
the  nation's  most  famous  revolutionaries 
whose  records  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here:  Thomas  (Tom)  Hayden  and 
Jerry  Rubtn! 

The  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers  and 
articles  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  in- 
terest to  liberals  and  leftists  which  have 
poured  out  of  IPS  is  by  far  too  long  to  give 
here.  Since  1063  the  publishing  industry  has 
printed  more  than  20  books  and  2000  articlet 
on  IPS  or  by  IPS  Fellows.  Garry  Wills  »U1 
be  responsible  for  an  article  of  importance 
which  is  supposed  to  appear  in  a  forthcom- 
ing issue  of  Esqune.  provislonallT  entitled. 
"Does  IPS  Know  Something  We  Don't 
Know?"  It  Lb  said  to  be  another  IPS  eulogy. 

One  of  the  current  involvements  of  the 
iPS  13  the  development  of  the  New  Party. 
Marcus  Raskin  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Formation  of  the  New  Part>. 
which  was  eel  up  soon  after  the  1060  Demo- 
cratic Convention  by  those  disappointed  over 
the  defeat  of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy. 
Studies  of  the  New  Party  reveal  that  It  b.-^ 
been  perpetuated  by  former  McCarthy  cam- 
paign workers  ond  followers. 

The  Institute  of  Policy  Studies  provides  a 
shocking  and  an  important  link  between 
elected  and  appointed  government  officials. 
and  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  left-wing, 
from  Liberal  to  revolutionary.  Will  it  be  the 
instrument  for  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  the  American  government  by  gradual  lo- 
filtraUon  and  then  eventual  control  by  the 
Bemardlne  Dohms.  Tom  Haydens  and  El- 
dndge  Cleavers  who  have  openly  avowed  to 
dMtroy  Lt? 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  DECEASED 
VETERANS 


•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd.> 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
cancel  any  indebtedness  for  excess  leave 
of  a  serviceman  who  Is  killed  In  action. 

I  recently  learned  from  the  family  of 
a  Connecticut  serviceman,  who  was  killed 
in  action,  that  deductions  were  made 
from  tlie  back  pay  and  allowances  due 
to  him  as  a  result  of  15  days  excess  leave 
taken  before  he  went  overseas.  Though 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  unable  to  provide  specific  statistics  on 
the  number  of  servicemen  killed  In  com- 
bat and  similarly  affected,  it  Ls  clear  that 
this  Connecticut  case  is  only  one  ol 
many. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  A.  Becker  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army  has 
UTitten  me  tliat— 

The  records  in  the  Finance  Center  do  Ehow 
as  of  31  August  1970  there  were  4.671  de- 
ceased members'  accounts  where  collection 
action  has  been  suspended  because  there  are 
no  amoimu  due  the  deceased  member.  A 
■tatlfitlc&lt;  valid  random  sample  of  these 
Indebtedness  ca<es  revealed  that  excess  leave 
type  debtA  had  a  53  9  percent  incident  rate. 
When  a  deceased  member  has  amounts  due, 
collection  action  to  satisfy  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  Government  Is  taken.  Statistics  In- 
Tolvlne  this  type  of  collection  nre  not  readily 
available. 

Corrective  legislation  is  clearly  needed. 
My  bill  would  simply  provide  that  a  set- 
off may  be  made  against  an  amount  for 
pay  and  allowances  due  a  servic«man 
whose  termination  of  service  resulted 
from  his  being  killed  by  enemy  action. 
The  bill  would  be  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1964.  thus  conforming  with  Executive 
Order  11216  by  which  the  President  des- 
ignated Vietnam  and  the  waters  adja- 
cent thereto  as  a  combat  zone  for  the 
purposes  of  section  112  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

The  widows  and  families  of  those  serv- 
icemen killed  in  acton  should  not  have 
to  become  embroiled  in  the  anguish  and 
bureaucratic  redtape  involved  In  trying 
to  obtain  that  money  to  which  these 
servicemen  are  entitled.  We  are  power- 
less to  compen.sate  the  serviceman  who 
has  given  his  Ufe,  but  his  family  should 
not  be  penalized  for  excess  leave  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  make  up  before 
his  death.  Immediate  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  this  remedial  legislation 
is  proper  and  necessary. 


VA  ADMINISTRATOR  JOHNSON 
HONORS  OUR  VETERANS 

'Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Veterans'  Day.  November  11.  Don  John- 
son. Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
represented  President  Nixon  at  the  tra- 
ditional ceremonies  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  His  remarks  consist  of 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Uiose  who  have 
served  our  country  so  unselfishly.  I  com- 


mend his  excellent  address  to  all  of  my 
colleagues: 

A  few  moments  ago,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  UnitMl  States  .  .  .  and  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  nation  ...  I  placed  a  wreath  at 
tbe  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  Free- 
dom. 

This  symbolic  tribute  ...  is  a  wreath  of 
hope  and  a  prayer  for  peace  .  .  .  peace  with 
Justice  and  honor  .  .  .  from  this  nation  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Last  year  at  this  time  a  great  voice  was 
raised  across  these  hallowed  grounds  ...  a 
heartfelt  cry  .  .  .  Let  there  be  Peace  .  .  . 
peace  for  the  souls  of  those  who  lie  with 
fallen  comrades  across  the  world  .  .  .  peace 
for  those  who  fought  to  save  freedom  .  .  . 
peace  for  tho.se  who  survived  to  live  it. 

Two  weeks  ago,  an  elementary  school 
teacher  In  Olnclnnatl,  Ohio,  telegraphed 
President  Nixon  asking  what  she  could  tell 
her  second-grade  students  about  Veterans 
Day.  She  asked  the  President: 

"My  name  Is  Tanya.  I'm  a  second-grade 
teacher  and  in  charge  of  tbe  Veterans  Day  as- 
sembly. I  wonted  my  father  to  give  a  talk  on 
what  Veterans  Duy  means  but  he  can't  be- 
cause he  died  in  the  Korean  War.  Since  the 
President  is  supposed  to  be  our  guiding  light 
and  father  of  the  country,  would  you  take 
the  place  of  htm  now  and  glv*  me  some 
fatherly  advice  on  what  to  do  and  say  os  if 
you  were  on  that  stage  In  his  place?" 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  1  replied  In 
part: 

■  Dear  Tanya.  Your  father  desired  and  de- 
served to  live  as  much  as  any  American  and 
any  father.  No  man.  however  much  he  cares 
for  his  country  and  bis  family,  wUllngly 
wants  to  die  to  save  them.  That  some  do  Is 
the  tragedy  of  humankind.  It  Is  a  deeper 
tragedy  for  those  he  loved  .  .  .  and  left  In 
sorrow. 

"What  I  would  say  in  your  father's  place. 
Tanya.  Is  that  November  11  Is  a  day  for  all 
Americans  .  .  .  every  man  and  woman  whose 
heart  beats  with  pride  and  love  ...  to  stay 
strong  in  search  of  peace.  I  would  say  that 
every  man  who  defended  his  country  is  a  pa- 
triot of  freedom,  of  peace  and  faith  In  Amer- 
ica. I  would  say  that  your  father  paid  the 
highest  price  man  can  pay  for  freedom,  not 
because  be  wished  it  but  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  total  consequence  of  his 
country's  call  to  duty  without  flinching. 

"I  would  say.  Tanya.  I  honor  your  father 
In  full  today,  as  a  man  .  .  .  and  on  behalf 
of  hi.H  country.  We  owe  him  much.  We  honor 
him  and  your  own  spirit  and  courage  to  en- 
dure his  loss.  His  valor  helped  save  freedom. 

■In  saving  It  he  provided  you  ...  all  of 
us  .  .  .  with  the  freedom  to  ask  questions 
today  about  the  blunders  of  our  past  that 
permuted  his  death  In  Korea. 

■  He  was  a  man.  as  were  all  who  walked  be- 
side him  in  battle. 

■In  remembering  his  sacrifice  let  all  Amer- 
icans remember  the  need  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  unity  in  America,  to  help  revitalize 
our  sense  of  one  nation,  one  people,  dedi- 
cated to  Peace  with  Honor  for  all  mankind." 

Just  as  we  are  assembled  here,  men  and 
women  of  good  will  .  .  .  are  assembled  across 
this  land  of  yours  and  mine  ...  in  schools 
and  churches  ...  In  parks  and  cemeteries, 
marching  men  and  women  .  .  .  offering  their 
tribute  to  men  like  Tanya's  father  .  .  .  who 
marched  m  the  endless  ranks  of  patriots 
.  .  .  the  28  mlllloa  men  and  women  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country 
»eeking  peace  and  defending  freedom. 

It  Is  a  day  to  reraemlser  the  rattle  of  drums 
...  to  salute  with  pride  the  flag  unfurled 
...  to  stand  ta'.l  for  honor,  duty,  country. 

Our  people  may  be  uncertain  about  many 
things  today  .  .  .  but  they  are  not  uncertain 
about  the  respect  and  honor  owed  to  those 
who  served  their  nation  .  .  .  the  veterans 
of  AmertCB. 


President  Nixon.  In  a  letter  to  our  hos- 
pitaiized  veterans,  said.  "This  Is  a  day  when 
America  pays  solemn  tribute  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  defend 
oiu-  heritage  and  our  lives.  The  brave  veter- 
ans in  our  nation's  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  give  evidence  to  an  unfailing  love 
of  country  and  an  undiminished  adherence 
to  the  traditions  we  cherish." 

"I  know."  he  wrote,  "that  I  am  Joined  by 
every  fellow  citizen  as  I  reassure  you  of  this 
nation's  enduring  gratitude  for  your  cour- 
ag»  and  for  the  suffering  you  have  endured 
so  that  we  might  live  in  peace  and  with  ihe 
fullness  of  our  blessings  as  Americans." 

The  President's  concern  for  those  who 
still  wear  the  scars  of  battle  is  echoed  by 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  today  who 
are  visiung  at  each  of  our  166  VA  hospitals 
.  .  .  knowing  .  .  .  rememlKrlng  .  .  .  that  free- 
dom extracts  a  price  and  that  our  veterans 
of  today  and  yesterday  have  paid  that  price 

Remembering  .  .  .  knowing  .  .  .  that  those 
who  paid  in  full  desired  and  deserved  .  .  . 
as  much  as  Tanya's  father  ...  to  live  as 
much  as  any  American;  that  those  who 
were  disabled  desired  peace  and  good  health 
as  much  as  any  American. 

Knowing  .  .  .  and  remembering  that  n 
veteran  stands  for  peace,  for  courage,  for 
faith  In  America. 

Knowing  and  remembering  veterans  stand 
for  peace,  because  they  fought  for  It;  know- 
ing and  remembering  that  veterans  stand  for 
courage  because  they  stood  Ull  In  the  face 
of  danger;  knowing  and  remembering  that 
veterans  stand  for  faith  because  they  re- 
turned from  battle  In  confidence  ...  to  work. 
to  rear  a  family,  to  participate  In  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Republic  as  full  and  honored 
citizens. 

To  those  who  rememtwr  the  mud  of 
Flanders  Field  .  .  .  the  hurt  and  savagery  of 
Iwo  Jima.  the  cold  and  misery  of  Pork  Chop 
Hill  .  .  .  the  Jungle  heat  and  ambushed 
trials  of  Vietnam  ...  of  those  who  remem- 
ber ...  to  our  veterans  we  say  today  .  .  . 
here  is  a  man  for  his  nation,  who  In  his  par- 
ticular moment  of  truth,  said  .  .  .  this  is 
my  land,  my  people  .  .  .  my  America  .  .  .  and 
if  need  be  I  will  die  to  defend  her. 

To  these  men  and  women  .  .  .  America  is 
saying  today  .  .  .  here  Is  a  patriot  .  .  .  born 
tree  In  this  land  of  ours  .  .  .  seeking  to  right 
the  wrongs  he  finds,  working  to  better  his 
life  and  that  of  his  fellow  man  .  .  .  an  Amer- 
ican who  speaks  the  word  with  reverence  and 
respect  .  .  .  knowing  full  well  that  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  stride  his  land  as  a  free 
man,  a  man  who  has  measured  up  to  free- 
dom's standards. 

To  those  who  know  and  remember  ...  we 
are  saying  today  America  will.  In  the  long  roll 
call  of  generations  unborn  .  .  ,  and  m 
solemn  testament  to  those  who  served  .  .  . 
America  will  one  day  awaken  to  a  world  of 
total  peace  .  .  .  knowing  and  remembering 
that  we  must  and  will  remain  strong,  defend 
our  rights  and  fight  If  need  be  for  our  free- 
dom. 

The  valor  of  those  who  served  saved  Amer- 
ica from  tyranny. 

That  same  valor  and  courage  .  .  .  the 
unity  and  spirit  of  men  and  women  who 
marched  In  relentless  cadence  to  keep  u.s 
free  .  .  .  that  unity  and  spirit  can  and  must 
rally  the  will  and  energy  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  that  beset  us  today.  In  candor. 
we  have  them  ...  in  courage  we  will  solve 
them.  Let  us  use  this  day  and  this  hour  of 
honor  to  our  veterans  to  remind  ourselves 
that  unity  at  home  is  essential  to  peace  across 
the  seas. 

Let  us  pledge  on  this  Veterans  Day  to  re- 
spect ...  by  our  actions  and  deeds  .  ,  .  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  defend  us  today  and 
those  who  died  to  keep  us  strong. 

In  the  sacred  order  of  things  which  govern 
the  lives  of  Americans  there  Is  no  higher  duty 
than  serving  our  veterans. 
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We  may  serve  our  coimtry  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty. 

We  may  serve  our  community  out  of  a 
sense  of  need. 

But  in  serving  our  veterans  we  do  so  out 
of  love.  Let  ufi  continue  to  help  those  who 
helped  their  country  ...  in  deep  love  and 
affection. 

Let  us  .  .  .  tbe  living  . .  .  repeat  the  prayer 
for  captives  of  tyranny,  "Lord,  shelter  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Open  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  captors  that  they 
may  be  restored  to  their  homes  and  loved 
ones. 

"Each  has  carried  the  burden  of  battle. 
Each  has  discharged  an  obligation  to  this 
country.  Each  has  l>een  subjected  to  hazard. 
pain  and  Imprisonment  beyond  the  lot  of  the 
soldier. 

"O  Lord,  these  gallant  men  who  bear  so 
great  a  burden  must  not  be  fot^aken. 

"God  of  Justice  to  whom  we  pray,  thy  com- 
passion we  beseech:  Lift  their  burden,  give 
them  strength  and  strike  tbe  shackles  that 
deny  them  freedom." 

Let  us  repeat  this  prisoner's  prayer  In  well- 
ing voices  .  .  .  voices  that  will  be  heard  in 
every  land  where  slavery  and  injustice  are  a 
way  of  life. 

Thus  ...  I  ask  thot  Veterans  Day  1970  be 
dedicated  ...  in  each  of  our  hearts  ...  to  all 
of  tbe  great,  unselfish,  courageous  Americans 
who  served  and  fought  and  died  In  Vietnam. 

They  have  made  the  proud  title  of  "vet- 
eran" . . .  even  prouder. 

For  the  past  decade  .  .  .  each  Veterans 
Day  has  given  us  greater  cause  to  count  the 
cost  of  freedom  .  .  .  because  tbe  death  of  a 
single  American  add  to  that  cost. 

Today  .  .  .  however  ...  I  think  we  dare 
look  forward  to  that  Veterans  Day  when  we 
need  no  longer  memoralize  more  war  dead  . .  . 
when  we  need  no  longer  honor  more  war  vet- 
erans . . .  when  we  will  find  all  of  our  service- 
men In  Vietnam  back  home  .  .  .  and  an 
America  and  a  world  at  peace. 

If  this  day  Is  to  dawn  .  ,  .  and  to  last  .  .  . 
we  must  pray  .  .  .  and  we  must  always 
work  ...  to  preserve  t.he  freedoms  which 
America's  veterans  have  given  us. 

if  our  prayers  ..  .  and  our  work  ...  are 
rewarded  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  which  this 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known 
cannot  achieve. 

Yes  .  .  .  even  the  greatest  achievement  of 
all  . . .  Peace  With  Honor. 

Thank  you. 


TAKE  PRroE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
gtvea  pemiission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves a;:  individual.^  and  as  a  nation. 
There  have  been  17  modem  Olympic 
games  since  1896.  The  United  States  has 
won  the  competition  14  times. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN"— AN  ELEMENT 
OF  DISAPPEARING  AMERICANA 

<Mr.  SCHWENGEL  afiked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  bis  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  exempt  permanently  the  river 
vessel.  Delta  Queen,  from  the  provision 
of  the  marine  safety  law  enacted  in  1966. 

This  law,  I  might  point  out,  was  passed 
in  respoase  to  the  safety  problems  in- 


volved with  oceangoing  passenger  vessels. 
It  was  PubUc  Law  89-777.  popularly 
known  as  the  safety-at-&ea  law.  and 
came  about  largely  as  the  result  of  two 
disastrous  ship  fires  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  thrust  was  to  protect  Ameri- 
can travelers  from  substandard  safety 
features  and  conditions  of  ocean  pas- 
senger vessels. 

The  law  requires  that  vessels  which 
haul  passengers  overnight  or  longer  be 
constructed  of  fire-resistant  materiiU. 
The  Delta  Queen  Is  historically  resplen- 
dent with  fine  woods.  The  hull  is  steel, 
but  the  decks  and  interiors  arc  of  teak 
mahogany,  iron  wood,  and  oak.  The 
carved  staircase  is  mahogany  trimmed 
in  brass. 

These  polished  woods  are  part  of  the 
vessel's  charm,  and  with  it  the  Delta 
Queen  truly  represents  a  vivid  pare  from 
American  history.  From  our  earliest  co- 
lonial beginnmgs,  through  till  far  into 
the  19th  century,  the  waterways  provided 
us  with  our  best  means  of  transporta- 
tion. OiU"  great  inland  rivers  were  our 
first  long-distance  highways. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  a  stemwheeler.  At 
one  time  there  were  hundreds  of  boats 
like  this  plying  our  rivers  and  streams  on 
overnight  service.  But  the  Delta  Queen  is 
the  last  of  them  and  we  have  this  final 
cpporttmity  to  save  the  vessel.  This  is 
not  a  static  museum  display,  but  an  ac- 
tual service  perfoi-med  by  an  authentic 
representative  of  the  past. 

Lest  I  convey  the  impression  tliat  the 
Delta  Queen  is  of  truly  ancient  vintage, 
the  vessel  is  44  years  old — old  enough  to 
afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the  pa^t.  but  not 
so  old  as  to  be  unsound  and  unsafe. 

And.  on  the  subject  of  safety,  I  think 
a  few  points  should  be  made.  The  vessel 
never  goes  into  the  ocean,  many  miles 
from  shore.  Instead,  it  is  never  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  or  a  few  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  vessel's  owner,  from  a  river 
bank.  Also,  unlike  ocean  liners,  the  Delta 
Queen's  staterooms  open  directly  on  out- 
side decks,  and  not  on  long,  enclosed 
corridors. 

Tlie  vessel's  wooden  area  constitutes 
the  part  which  runs  afoul  of  the  1966  law. 
But  steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize 
the  fire  hazard.  Tlie  wood  surfaces  have 
been  coated  with  fire-resistant  sub- 
stances, and  a  sprinkler  system  has  t>een 
installed.  Granted,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  in  the  operation  of  the 
vessel,  but  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  involved  in  any  transportation,  re- 
gardless of  the  mode  of  the  character  of 
equipment  used. 

The  vessel  was  constructed  in  Scotland 
in  1926.  It  was  originally  placed  In  serv- 
ice in  the  San  Francisco  area.  During 
World  War  n,  the  Delta  Queen  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  used  to  ferry  troops  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  I  make  this  point  l>ecause  the 
vessel  obviously  was  considered  safe 
enough  for  our  servicemen  at  that  time — 
which  it  was.  Moreover,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  wider  than  the  rivers  on 
which  Uie  vessel  has  traveled  for  more 
than  two  decades  since  World  War  n. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  wood- 
work be  ripped  out  and  replaced  with 
fireproof  materials.  The  cost  of  such  a 
major  change  would  be  prohibitive. 
Moreover,  it  would  mean  a  sacrifice  of 


most  of  the  vessel's  authenticity  and 
charm.  This  same  criticism  goes  for  the 
proposal  to  scrap  tlie  Queen  entirely  and 
build  a  new  all-metal  vessel.  How  short- 
sighted it  would  be  to  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  a  vivid,  living  symbol  of  a  chapter 
of  American  history  disappear  before 
our  eyes. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Congressmen  and  Con- 
gresswomcn  to  imagine  they  are  a  pas- 
senger aboard  the  Queen  as  the  vessel 
glides  down  the  mighty  Mississippi  River. 
You  ore  moving  along,  quietly  and 
serenely  at  about  8  miles  on  hour.  Off  to 
either  side  are  the  levees.  Beyond  them. 
perhaps  a  busy  town,  or  open  cotmtry. 
No  phone.  Everything  unhurried.  A  way 
of  life  completely  different  from  that  of 
today,  different  from  water  travel  of  any 
period  of  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  we  liave  an 
opportunity  to  preserve.  It  is  our  lost 
chance.  For  this  reason.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  jom  me  in 
support  of  legislation  which  will  exempt 
the  Delta  Queen  from  the  safety-at-sea 
law.  and  permit  it  to  continue  to  carry 
people  back  through  a  colorful  chapter 
of  our  histroy. 

The  Senate  has  now  added  provisions 
exempting  the  Delta  Queen  from  tlie 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  to  a  private 
bill.  HJl  6114.  Join  me  In  preserving  one 
of  our  few  remaining  elements  of  Ameri- 
cana by  ursinp  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 


STOPPING  A  TRADE  WAR 

I  Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  V7YMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  Uie 
New  York  Times  in  its  lead  editorial  to- 
day refers  to  the  Mills  bill  and  Initiating 
a  "trade  war"  Is  beyond  me.  Trade  legis- 
lation to  provide  an  orderly  flow  of  Im- 
port into  the  United  States,  instead  of 
imrestrlcted  dumping  of  huge  quantities 
of  any  goods  on  our  markets  does  not 
trigger  a  trade  war  at  all.  It  merely  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  measure  of  protection 
to  American  industry  that  employs 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  whose  livelihood 
is  at  stake  at  this  hour. 

To  describe  such  le^slation  as  "an  act 
of  aggression  against  American  con- 
sumers" is  editorial  extremism.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  Prices  in  the  American  mar- 
ket will  not  increase  from  such  wise 
legislation.  On  the  contrary  they  will. 
If  anything,  stabilize,  as  will  the  jobs  of 
these  substantially  imretrainable  work- 
ers. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  considered 
a  soft  touch  by  our  foreign  competitors 
whose  labor  Ls  paid  but  a  fraction  of  ttic 
wages  paid  in  the  Umted  States  of 
America.  For  too  long  we  have  failed  our 
obligation  to  our  workers  and  employers 
to  furnish  them  a  ceiling  against  which 
they  can  plan — a  ceiling  that  is  quite 
liberal  imder  tlie  Mills  bill,  being  the 
high  average  of  the  period  from  1967  to 
1969. 

Certainly  the  legislaUon  will  curb  un- 
controlled imports  of  huge  quantities  of 
disastrously  competitive  cheap  labor 
products.  But  the  President  is  left  free 
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to  negotiate  a  vao'lng  schedule  of  im- 
ports on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  this  will 
control  if  agreed  to  by  the  importing 
nations. 

Illustrative  of  the  extreme  claims 
made  about  the  Mills  bill  is  the  Times 
editorial  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Stopping  a  Traoe  Wak 

If  President  Nuon  mttDds  to  block  the 
highly  protectlontHt  Mills  bill  that  would 
legislate  cooifulsory  quotas  against  imports 
of  textiles,  apparel,  shoes,  oil  and  eventually 
a  long  list  ol  other  products,  he  will  have  to 
start  fighting  now  that  Congress  Is  back  in 
session. 

The  trade  bill  already  haa  been  approved 
by  the  House  Waya  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
sought  to  make  it  xinstoppable  by  attaching 
It  aa  an  amendment  to  Social  Security  liber- 
alization. A  m&Jonty  now  appears  ready  to 
support  the  measure  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

Ab  Is  oeual  with  trade  legislation,  the  spe- 
cial interest*  lobbying  for  protection  of  par- 
ticular Industries  reinforce  one  another.  A 
formidable  coalition  i&  now  pushing  for  this 
bill,  even  though  It  would,  almost  certainly, 
ensnarl  the  United  States  in  a  worldwide 
trade  war.  Leaders  ol  the  European  Common 
Market  have  made  clear  the  certainty  of  re- 
taliation. Many  American  export -oriented  In- 
dustries— Including  such  Important  ones  as 
agriculture,  aircraft  and  electronics — would 
euffer.  What  Ls  less  well  understood  by  many 
Congressmen  is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  also  suffer. 

American  consumers,  already  feeling  the 
pangs  of  inflation,  would  have  to  pay  still 
higher  prices  for  many  goods— both  because 
less  expensive  Imports  would  be  re.strlcted 
and  because  protected  American  industries 
would  be  able  to  boost  their  prices  without 
fear  of  losing  sales  in  the  domestic  market 
to  foreign  competitors.  The  term  "protection- 
ist" Is,  In  a  sense,  a  tnlsnomer;  it  Is  really 
an  act  of  aggression  against  American  con- 
sumers and  nuuiy  American  Industries  and 
workers,  as  well  as  against  other  nations, 
Including  some  of  this  countr>-s"  most  Im- 
portant allies. 

There  la  a  good  chance  that  this  reaction- 
ary trade  lelgiiiaiion  can  be  blocked  in  the 
Senate  If  strong  Presidential  leadership  U 
forthcoming.  The  Senate  includes  a  group  of 
at  least  twenty  dedicated  liberal-trade  sup- 
porters who  might  be  Joined  by  many  other 
Senators  shrinking  from  the  bill's  more  ex- 
trenie  provislon.s.  such  as  the  "Byrnes  Irlg- 
ger."  which  would  impose  compulsory  quotas 
on  a  long  list  of  item-i  whenever  imports  of 
these  items  exceeded  a  certain  share  of  the 
American  market. 

One  problem  for  the  President  In  fighting 
against  Che  Mills  bill  has  been  his  own  polit- 
ical conomitment  to  the  American  textile 
Industry — especially  its  Southern  depart- 
ment— to  restrict  Japanese  textile  imports 
one  way  or  another.  The  failure  last  summer 
to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  Japanese  for 
TOtuntory  quotas  led  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  ask  Congress  for  compulsory  quotas 
on  textiles — thereby  opening  the  floodgates 
to  tbelkUiisbiii. 

Now  the  Presldenfs  .special  assistant.  Peter 
Plaulgan,  and  Japanese  .\mbB.ssador  to  the 
United  States  U^hlba  are  making  a  final  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  "voluutary  '  deal  that  will 
permit  the  President  to  consider  his  obllga- 
Uons  to  the  American  textile  Industry  dis- 
charged—and enable  him  to  come  out  solidly 
against  the  Mills  blU.  If  that  can  be  done, 
the  chances  will  grow  tliat  the  prot«ctlon- 
i5t.s  can  be  prevented  from  railroading  the 
Mills  bill  through  Congress  this  year.  The 
new  Congress  assembling  in  January  will 
then  have  a  chance  to  weigh  more  carefully 


the  kind  of  trade  legislation  needed  to  .^rve 
the  true  interesu  of  the  nation. 


TELEVISION  FINALLY  FINDS  THE 
BANKS— BUT  AS  CRITICS  AND 
CENSORS 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
)>ermi&sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months.  I  have  been  calling  attention  to 
the  big  banks'  boardinghouse  reach  into 
all  types  of  businesses  acrocs  the  land. 
I  knew  this  boardinghouse  reach  had 
gone  pretty  far,  but  never  did  I  realize 
that  the  banks  would  establish  them- 
selves as  television  critics  and  censors. 

Last  week,  the  National  Education 
Television  Network — a  noncommercial 
enterprise — presented  a  documentary  en- 
titled. "Banks  and  the  Poor."  The  great 
majority  of  NET  stations  apparently 
carried  this  program,  but  I  regret  that 
some  of  these  stations  apparently  caved 
in  to  pressure  from  the  big  banks  who  set 
themselves  up  as  television  censors. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Texas  Bankers 
Association  pre.s5ured  all  of  the  educa- 
tional channels  in  an  efTort  to  block  pres- 
entation of  this  documentary.  The  at- 
tempt was  apparently  partially  success- 
ful. 

I  have  also  received  correspondence 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  indicating  that  the 
educational  channel  in  that  city  can- 
celed the  program  at  the  last  minute. 
My  office  has  also  received  phone  calls 
from  other  locations  indicating  that  the 
program  did  not  make  an  appearance  as 
scheduled,  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  11  reports  that  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  outlet,  WCVE.  did  not  present  the 
show. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  be- 
came so  concerned  about  the  program 
that  its  vice  president,  Allen  P.  Stults. 
Issued  a  statement  describing  the  show's 
producers  as  "intellectually  dishonest 
fanatics."  Mr.  Stults  added  a  few  other 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the 
show  and  his  attitude  is  obviously  a  re- 
flection of  the  banking  industry's  horror 
about  having  its  activities  detailed  on 
the  television  screen. 

It  appears  that  it  was  common  prac- 
tice for  these  noncommercial  educa- 
tional channels  to  call  in  the  bankers 
to  view  the  show  before  it  went  on  the 
air.  In  Washington,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  received  an  opportimity 
to  view  the  show  some  days  prior  to  its 
appearance  on  any  channel.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  these  channels  decided  that 
it  was  important  to  have  only  the  bank- 
ers invited  to  view  the  show  prior  to  its 
release.  The  very  title  of  the  show. 
"Banks  and  the  Poor,"  indicates  that 
there  were  at  least  two  sides  presented 
in  the  fUm  and  it  is  siu-prising  that  only 
one  side — the  banks — was  invited  to 
these  special  previews.  This  would  indi- 
cate something  less  than  an  objective 
view  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  film  by 
the  various  program  directors  of  these 
noncommercial  channels.  Why  did  they 
coasider  it  so  important  to  receive  advice 
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and  counsel  from  the  banks  and  no  one 
else  involved  in  the  show?  

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  NET  net- 
work and  its  producers  for  having  the 
courage  to  present  a  honest  show  on 
banking.  They  can  now  expect  to  be 
attacked  and  smeared  by  various  bank- 
ing spokesmen.  Any  critic — any  serious 
critic — of  the  banking  industry  can  ex- 
pect such  attacks.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
endorse  evei-y  detail  of  the  NET  show  to 
say  that  banking  and  its  relation  to  the 
people  should  be  discussed  fully  on  the 
Nations  radio  and  television  networks. 
In  many  respects,  I  wish  the  show  had 
been  stronger  in  presenting  the  short- 
comings of  the  big  banks,  but,  the  mere 
fact  that  these  issues  were  raised  Ls 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public  interest. 
To  their  great  credit,  many  television 
critics — particularly.  Jack  Gould  of  the 
New  York  Times,  John  O'Connor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Lawrence 
Laurent  of  the  Washington  Post — placed 
the  program  and  its  bank  critics  in  the 
proper  context. 

Seldom  are  banking  issues  presented  in 
the  newspapers  or  on  the  television 
screens  eis  Issues  which  actually  affect 
people.  Many  newspaper  financial  pages 
present  an  analysis  of  banking  news 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  inter- 
viewing a  half-a-dozen  bankers  with  an 
occasional  economist  and/or  stock  ana- 
lyst thrown  in  along  with  the  ever- 
present  "Government  experts." 

The  NET  show  went  beyond  this  age- 
old  news  formula*  and  indicated  that 
there  are  real,  live,  flesh-and-blood  peo- 
ple on  the  receiving  end  of  the  policies 
set  by  the  big  banking  institutions.  Such 
coverage  of  the  financial  community  is 
revolutionary  and  it  must  be  shocking 
not  only  to  the  banks  but  to  many  of  the 
writers  for  the  business  and  financial 


For  many  years,  I  have  attempted  to 
encourage  a  wider  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  financial  commu- 
nity. I  have  always  felt  that  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  these  issues  would  re- 
sult in  beneficial  reforms  of  the  banking 
system.  The  people  have  never  had  the 
full  facts  on  which  to  demand  a  change 
in  the  policies  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

Last  June,  I  wrote  the  three  major 
commercial  networks  pointing  out  short- 
comings in  their  coverage  of  banking  and 
economic  news.  I  received  courteous,  but. 
generally  unresponsive,  answers  from  all 
three  networks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  copies  of  this  correspond- 
ence : 

Junk  5,   1970. 
Mr.  RtcHABD  Saijvnt, 
President.  CBS  Neics  Diitsion. 
New  York.  NY. 

Deax  Mb.  Sai^ant:  For  many  years.  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  by  the  general  ab- 
sence of  economic  news  on  the  major  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks.  These  are  Issues 
which  touch  the  lives  of  every  single  citizen 
of  the  nation,  but  they  are  given  only  the 
most  surface  treatment  on  most  news  pro- 
grams and  lltUe  or  no  attention  on  the  longer 
special  news  programs. 

Today,  with  unemployment  soaring,  with 
interest  rates  at  tremendottsly  high  levels. 
and  with  inflation  still  apparent,  the  eco- 
nomic Issues  become  even  more  important. 


November  16,  1970 

The  so-called  "experta,"  particularly  those 
representing  the  special  interest  groups,  at- 
tempt to  paint  these  Issues  In  complex  terms 
and  to  discourage  full  popular  dlsc\isalon.  Aa 
a  result,  too  often  the  networks,  and  the 
newspaper  columnists,  limit  themselves  to 
reporting  of  economic  statistics  and  "in- 
formed experts'  "  opinions. 

For  example.  In  recent  months.  Interest  . 
rates  have  cllmt>ed  to  their  highest  levels  in 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  Virtually  every 
American  family  has  been  caught  In  this  In- 
terest rate  squeeze,  and  for  many,  the  high 
interest  rates  have  actually  forced  a  major 
change  In  their  style  of  life.  Tet  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  network  news  program 
devoted  to  an  In-depth  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  high  Interest  rates,  and  their  effect  on  the 
economy  and  the  Individual  citizen.  Fewer 
events  have  had  greater  Impact  and  less 
discussion  on  the  radio  and  television  news 
programs. 

Many  of  the  subjects  In  the  banking, 
monetary,  and  economic  fields  cannot  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  on  spot  news  programs 
and  this  makes  the  needs  for  special  news 
progronunlng  even  more  imperative.  In  mak- 
ing this  request  to  you.  I  want  lo  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  urging  any  particular  view- 
point on  the  networks  and  their  commen- 
tators; rather  I  am  asking  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  all  sides  and  all  facets  of  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  issues  before  the  nation. 

Today,  the  American  public  makes  up  Its 
mind  on  these  issues  in  a  vacuum  with  only 
the  most  limited  information  from  the  papu- 
lar news  mediums  such  as  televLsion  and 
radio.  Tlie  newspapers  relegate  much  of  this 
same  news  to  "financial  pages",  apparently  in 
the  opinion  that  only  businessmen  and 
bankers  are  affected  by  the  economy. 

I  urge  you  to  re-examine  your  news  policy 
and  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  banking, 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  general  economic  pro- 
grams and  to  make  every  attempt  to  explain 
them  In  terms  which  will  make  them  mean- 
ingful to  the  general  American  public.  I  urge 
that  you  Insist  that  all  opinions  be  ex- 
pressed on  these  programs  and  not  Just  those 
of  the  "experts"  and  special  interest  organi- 
zations. I  urge  that  the  AdmiiUstrat ion's 
views  of  the  economy  be  balanced  with  opin- 
ions and  facts  of  those  of  us  who  hold  con- 
trary positions.  In  addition  to  the  spot  news 
programs,  I  urge  that  you  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  pubUc  affairs  programming  to 
fuller  explanations  of  the  economic  Issues  of 
the  day. 

This  letter  Is  not  meant  to  be  critical  of 
the  networks'  news  policies,  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  point  out  an  area  which  I  think 
could  be  vastly  improved.  In  writing,  I  real- 
ise the  great  pressures  and  demands  on  the 
networks  and  I  do  not  count  myself  among 
those  officials  who  would  use  their  public 
position  to  unfairly  crlUctze  the  networks  for 
political  purposes.  I  write  this  in  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  good  that  the  news  net- 
works could  do  In  this  area. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman. 

AHEiaC&M   BaOASCASTXMG   Co., 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  18. 1970. 
Hon.  Wbksht  Patuak. 
Member  of  Congregt, 
Home  0/  Representatives. 
Wetshington.  D.C. 

DcAs  CoNOKEssMAN  PATMAN:  Tbank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  6  expressing  your  con- 
cern over  what  you  feel  Is  the  general  ab- 
sence of  economic  news  on  the  television  and 
radio  networks. 

Permit  me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  situa- 
tion at  ABC  News.  We  have  on  our  staff  a 
senior  correspondent  whose  assignment  is  the 
general  area  of  business.  Industry  and  labor 
news  which  includes,  of  course,  the  rt)le  of 
the  government.  He  Is  Louis  Rukeyser.  our 
Economic  Editor.  H*  took  up  this  assignment 
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a  year  and  a  half  ago  after  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in  London. 
Paris  and  New  Delhi. 

Besidoe  reporting  news  stories  In  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  as  they  develop  for  ABC's  Eve- 
ning News  with  Frank  Reynolds  and 
Howard  K.  Smith.  Rukeyser  Is  the  commen- 
tator on  three  radio  broadcasts  per  week  on 
the  ABC  Radio  Networks.  Twice  a  week  he  de- 
Uvers  a  commentary  for  our  syndicated  news 
service  which  goes  to  one  hundred  local  sta- 
tions across  the  country.  As  you  can  see.  be 
has  a  bu^y  schedule  especially  so  because  the 
economy  Is  so  important  a  port  of  the  news 
budget  these  days. 

Over  the  past  broadcast  season.  ABC  News 
has  presented  four  programs  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  economy:  three  with  Sylvia 
Porter  and  one  entitled  "The  Great  Dollar 
Robbery:  Can  We  Arrest  Inflation?  "  Rukeyser 
played  a  principle  part  In  producing  and 
broadcasting  all  four. 

Our  weekly  interview  program.  Issues  and 
Answers,  has  concentrated  on  the  economy 
on  at  least  two  occasions  since  August. 
Guests  included  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
lyiarles  Walker  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Pres- 
ident. U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

The  purpose  of  this  recitation  Is  not  to 
take  Issue  in  any  way  with  your  basic  point 
that  these  economic  issues  touch  the  lives  of 
every  single  citizen  of  the  country  but  rather 
to  persuade  you  that  the  record  so  far  as  ABC 
Is  concerned  Is  better  than  you  thought. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  continue  to 
give  economic  news  the  attention  you  so  cor- 
rectly point  out  it  deserves. 
Sincerely. 

WILUAU  SUECHAH. 

NBC  News. 
New  York.  NY..  June  22,  1970. 
HvH.  Wright  Patman. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  and  very  pertinent  observations  on 
tlie  coverage  of  economic  news  by  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks.  With  President 
Nixon's  address  on  the  economy  this  week — 
and  your  own  Involvement  In  the  reaction 
to  the  President's  message,  including  an  in- 
terview broadcast  on  NBC — the  subject  Is 
a  timely  one  and  I  certainly  agree  that  it 
\s  Important. 

The  problem  of  reporting  and  analysis 
of  economic  trends  In  the  news  media — 
Including  television — is  a  very  difficult  one 
and  we  are  concerned  about  it.  As  we  both 
know,  the  nature  of  most  banking,  mone- 
tary and  economic  news  Is  such  that  it  re- 
quires detailed  and  often  extensive  back- 
ground Information,  This  Is  hard  to  deal 
with  in  terms  of  a  medium  like  television 
whlcli  must  make  its  points  quickly  and  its 
appeal  broadly.  A  general  audience  Is  not 
inclined  to  give  economic  discussion  pro- 
longed attention,  in  any  medium.  Special 
Intorest  publications  can  tailor  their  sub- 
ject matter  to  select  audiences,  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  special  interest  tele- 
vision. This  is  not  to  say  that  electronic 
Journalism  has  to  downplay  business  and 
economic  views.  I  dont  think  we  do. 

Actually,  NBC  News  has  been  glvmg  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  nation's  economy  and  the  policies 
effectii^  It.  As  you  probably  are  aware.  Paul 
Duke  and  John  Mastorman  In  NBC  News' 
Washington  Bureau  have  been  turning  in 
some  solid  reports  on  lawmaking  and  the 
economy.  NBC's  regular  news  and  quite  a 
few  public  affairs  programs  have,  I  feel. 
been  making  better  use  lately  of  business 
and  economic  Information.  Exclusive  of  our 
network  news  programs.  NBC  News  Program 
Service,  a  dally  feed  to  television  stations 
affiliated  with  NBC,  includes  a  regular  busi- 
ness and  economic  report  out  of  Washington 
by   NBC   News   Reporter   William   Llttauer. 


This  report  gives  many  stations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  In  their  own  local  programs 
economic  newt  they  would  not  otherwise 
have. 

On  the  NBC  Radio  Network,  two  business 
reports  are  carried  daily,  one  focusing  uu 
business  trends,  the  other  recapping  the 
day's  Important  business  and  market  de- 
velopments. On  weekend  "Monitor"  pro- 
gramming, business  and  economic  subjecwS 
are  often  given  feature  treatment,  and 
Starting  next  September,  Edwin  Newman 
will  anchor  three  new  weekend  segmetits 
rounding  up  the  week's  business  and  finan- 
cial tiews.  Z  believe  we  are  making  progress. 
and  I  hope  you  agree. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BrtrvKN  Franxc. 

CBSNxws, 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  J$.  1970. 
Hon.  WatoHT  Paiman. 
House  of  Represent atives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  CoNCBCssMAN  pATMAM :  I  havc  yuur 
persuasive  letter  of  June  5.  All  of  us  here  at 
CBS  News  agree  with  you  about  the  Increas- 
ing importance  of  economic  news,  and  we 
have  every  Intention  of  trying  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  this  vital  and  overnd^  g 
series  of  subjects.  I  would  polut  out  htiA- 
ever  that,  as  you  note,  the  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  unfortunately  the  time 
available  is  quite  limited.  Further  I  «-oi)ld 
point  out  that  while  we  in  radio  and  televi- 
sion ha'.e  to  admit  that  there  Is  nothing  that 
we  con  not  do  better  than  anybody  els'-,  there 
arc  some  types  of  stories — including  cenoin 
aspects  of  the  economic  story — that  lend 
themselves  tietter  to  print  treatment  simply 
becau-se  one  can  read  and  reread  sentence<i 
and  paragraphs  but  a  viewer  and  listener 
cannot  do  that  for  radio  and  teleWston  ex- 
positions. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  note  that  ue 
have  not  neglected  the  subject  matter  In  tie 
last  year,  wc  havc  had  the  following  inter- 
view guests  on  our  major  interA'iew  segment 
on   The  Morning  News  With  Joseph  Bentl: 

Dr.  Waller  Keller,  June  34.  1069. 

Virginia  Knauer.  July  8,  1966. 

Hillary  S.indoval.  July  30,  1999. 

Dr.  Leonard  Silk,  Specialist,  Iniernatlonal 
Monetar>-  Matters.  August  12.  1969. 

t>r  Pierre  Rinfret.  August  26,  19fl9. 

Leon  Keyserling.  October  24.  1969. 

Murray  Weideobaum.  Assistant  Secretary. 
Treasury.  November  24,  1969. 

Dr.  Pierre  Rlnfrel.  December  15,  1969. 

Raymond  Lapin.  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Assn..  December  18.  1969. 

Arthur  Okun.  January  9. 1970. 

Professor  Milton  Friedman,  Fe'cruarv  2  aad 
3,  1070. 

Walter  Heller.  March  11.  1970. 

Louis  Kelso,  March  17. 1B70. 

Dr.  Pierre  Rinfret,  April  29.  1970. 

Dr.  Charts  Walker,  May  26. 1070 

James  H.  Combes.  May  27, 1970 

Oerald  M.  Loeb.  Wall  St.  Market,  specialist. 
Junes.  1970. 

On  our  Pace  the  Nation  series,  we  have  had 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  Arthur  Burns.  David  Ken- 
nedy. Senator  Proimlre.  Qeorge  P.  Schultz. 
and  Robert  Haack,  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  In  recent  years  we  have 
also  broadcast  these  documentaries  or  seg- 
ments of  documentaries: 

■lOU  *31S,0O0,0O0,0O0"— deftllng  With  the 
growth  of  personal  indebtedness  and  con- 
sumer credit: 

"Inflation!  Passing  the  Buck" — dealing 
with  the  Impact  of  rising  prices  on  an  Amer- 
ican family: 

"The  Gold  Rush  of  '68" — a  report  on  the 
gold  crisis  m  the  tTnited  States: 

"The  International  Money  Oame."  "The 
Welfare  Mess."  "The  Negative  Income  Tax," 
and  "Wichita  Unemployment" — with  Adam 
Smith: 
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I  wonld  ftlBO  note  tb»t  m  IwTe  •  series  of 
ntghtly  flTe-mlnnte  bromdoasto  on  the  CBS 
Radio  Network  entlUed  "The  BuBloess  Be- 
port." 

Wltb  best  wishes. 

BSCBUB  Balant. 

Following  the  NET  show  last  week,  a 
group  of  television  producers  and  execu- 
tives discusaed  the  problems  of  presenting 
documentaries  on  television.  Appearing 
on  WNYC-TV  in  New  York.  Stephen 
Fleischman.  a  producer  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  made  some  very  re- 
vealing admissions.  I  commend  Mr. 
Fleischman  for  his  candor. 

In  reviewing  the  discussion,  the  New 
York  Times  states : 

Mr.  Fleischman  noted  that  no  commercial 
network  would  attempt  a  documentary  oa 
banks  for  the  simple  reason  that  banks  buy  a 
great  deal  of  television  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  advertising 
budget  for  the  commercial  banks  exceeds 
one-half  billion  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  almost  total  blackout 
of  the  real  facts  about  the  banking  in- 
dustry is  a  serious  problem.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  affects  attempts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  banltlng  Issues.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  shortcomings  and 
the  problems  of  the  banking  community 
go  unnoticed  and  It  is  no  surprise  that 
the  banking  pressures  carry  such  great 
weight  in  this  information  vacuum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Recokd 

a  series  of  television  reviews  from  the 

New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 

and  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  10,  1970] 

TV:  "Tbx  BAincns  aitd  trx  Pook"  Raises 

Issuvs 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

public  broadcasting  sbould  stop  having  tbe 
jitters.  Morton  Sllversteln's  documentary  en- 
titled "The  Banks  and  the  Poor"  was  a  Job 
well  worth  the  doing  for  nonreaders  ta  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Bankers  may  have  some 
legitimate  reeervatlons  about  tbe  television 
study  or  credit  policies  of  the  banking  mdua- 
try.  but  (or  the  layman  the  program  was  a 
fine  and  l&udable  example  of  pinpointing 
crucial  economic  practices  that  require  wide 
dlBcuaalon. 

Sped&l  kudos  goes  to  '*Tbc  Banks  and  the 
Poor"  for  meeting  head  on  the  Issue  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  In  CoDgress.  Tbanka  to  an 
•arUer  study  by  a  special  ethics  committee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  ot  the  City  of 
New  Tork.  the  program  ran  off  tbe  name«  of 
Senators  and  Representatlvefi  who  have  bank 
connectlona  yet  have  voted  on  b«nk  leglBla- 
Uon. 

As  noted  by  the  oommittee  chairman, 
Loula  II.  X^oeb,  wbo  has  devotod  a  lifetime  to 
fighting  for  scrupulous  standards  of  public 
service.  It  Isnt  relevant  that  tbe  cited  mem- 
bers of  OongresB  may  not  have  voted  for  their 
personal  Interests.  Such  a  possibility  should 
never  even  be  allowed  to  exist  In  the  pubUo 
mind.  Naturally,  Mr.  Loeb  could  not  reolsC 
citing  a  precedent  for  bis  argument :  Plato. 

Mr.  Silversteln  made  a  minor  mistake.  He 
ran  tbe  list  of  Congressional  "screen  credits" 
a  little  too  fast.  Investigative  reporting  re- 
quires a  dltTerent  film  spreed  from  that  of  tbe 
usual  crawl  Ilsung  creative  people  involved 
in  sabow- 

The  program  on  "The  Banks  and  tbe  Poor"' 
was  seen  last  night  on  Channel  13.  Before 
the  showing  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
unwisely  CAUtloned  Its  180  noncommercial 
aAllatas  that  there  might  be  protests.  Such 
a  step  is  not  Ukely  to  put  more  spine  In  tUnld 
stations,  and  those  that  do  not  csrry  the 
program   will  have  some  accounting  to  do. 


If  local  bankers  should  protest,  tixe  solution 
lies  In  putting  them  on  tbe  air  to  answer 
Mr.  Silversteln,  not  In  dropping  tbe  program. 

"The  Banks  and  tbe  Poor"  explored  the 
extent  of  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  banking  industry 
to  aid  low-cost  public  housing,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  a  colloquy  between  two  veteran  ad- 
versaries. Oavld  Rockefeller,  cb&lrmBLQ  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  Representative 
Wright  Patman.  the  Texas  Democrat  wbo  is 
chairman  of  tbe  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  defended  tbe  bank  In- 
dustry's record  and  as  expected  drew  the 
soom  of  Representative  Patman.  In  this  se- 
quence Mr.  Silversteln  showed  how  TV  can 
register  a  point  so  dllTerently  from  other 
media.  He  showed  first  a  luxurious  gambling 
resort  in  the  Bahamas  for  which  Chase  ar- 
ranged the  financing,  then,  by  contrast, 
ghetto  conditions. 

Perhaps  either  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr. 
Silversteln.  was  at  fault  in  not  elaborating 
more  specifically  on  tbe  comparison,  it 
seems  a  safe  layman's  guess  that  Chase  Man- 
hattan must  be  a  diversified  operation  and 
that  a  successful  transaction  in  the  Bahamas 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  success  of  dif- 
ferent actlviUes  elsewhere.  But  here  was  a 
demonstration  of  tbe  program's  usefulness: 
It  wbetter  tbe  applUte  of  laymen  to  know 
more. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Silversteln  did  document 
the  role  of  banks  In  lending  support  to 
finance  companies  that  charge  exceptionally 
high  interest  rates  to  poor  people  with  little 
or  no  conventional  collateral.  Tbe  program 
was  fair  In  quoting  executives  wbo  said  there 
was  nothing  illegal  about  the  procedure  in 
many  states.  But  again  the  program  left 
no  doubt  that  the  problem  needs  urgent  Fed- 
eral and  state  review. 

'The  Banks  and  the  Poor"  dealt  with  great 
effectiveness  on  the  shocking  practice  of  dis- 
honest salesmen  contracting  to  perform  a 
service  and  then  selling  the  contract  to  a 
bank.  If  tbe  salesman  even  skips  town,  tbe 
victim  stlU  owes  the  full  amount  to  the 
bank.  Surely,  bankers  cannot  defend  this 
practice.  Couldn't  self-regulation  clean  up 
the  matter  without  waiting  foe  a  cbange  of 
law?  Such  Is  the  peculiar  Impact  ol  TV;  It 
invites  many  Innocent  questions. 

Mr.  SlIverHtetn  gave  a  bearing  to  bankers 
against  whom  there  were  complaints,  but  un- 
doubtedly some  financiers  will  feel  they  were 
unfairly  treated.  If  so,  the  banking  world 
may  wish  to  revise  lu  own  concept  of  public 
relations  in  the  television  age  and  learn  to 
live  wltb  the  tube.  Bankers  should  welcome 
the  development  because  they  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  all  viewers:  an  Inter- 
wt  m  money.  At  8:30  PM.  Friday  on  "An- 
other Ux>k."  Mitchell  Krauss  wlU  have  guesu 
on  Channel  13  to  review  last  night's  show. 
The  worst  might  Ue  ahead  for  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler; a  night  as  a  TV  crlUc. 

1  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7. 1070) 
TV  Show  on  B&hks  Akoubss  Protest 
<By  Jan  Nugent  Pearce  and 
lAwrence  Laurent) 

A  controversial  TV  documentary  called 
"Banks  and  the  Poor"  has  sparked  a  protest 
frcon  tbe  Texas  Bankers  AssoclaUon  to  all 
five  of  that  state's  educational  television 
stations. 

AU  the  stations  confirmed  in  telephone 
interviews  last  night  receipt  of  a  tetter  from 
a  Texas  Bankers  Association  official  sug- 
gested that  the  programs  unobjectlve  treat- 
ment of  banking  did  not  present  a  true 
picture  of  financial  Institutions  in  that  state. 

Three  of  tbe  stations — In  Houston,  Dallas 
and  College  StaUon — said  last  night  tbey 
planned  to  run  the  program  as  originally 
scheduled.  Austln-San  Antonio's  KIjWB  has 
postponed  it,  and  Lubbock's  KTXT  has  de- 
cided not  to  run  the  documentary. 

Broadcasters  identified  tbs  lett«r^  sutbor 
as  Sam  Klmberlln  Jr..  executive  director  of 


the  Texas  Bankers  Association.  He  could  not 
be  reached  tor  comment  last  night. 

"Banks  and  the  Poor"  is  a  one  hour  doc- 
mentary,  written  and  produced  by  Morton 
SUverstein  of  National  Educational  Television 
(NET).  It  concentrates  on  financial  Institu- 
tions In  New  Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C-  and  tbelr  work  In  three  areas: 
housing,  personal  loans  and  consumer  credit. 

WUllam  J.  McCarter,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WETA-TV  (Channel  26t 
said  that  bis  staff  saw  the  program  on  closed 
circuit  and  advised  him  that  he  had  "better 
take  a  look."  It  is  scheduled  for  0  p.m.,  Mon- 
day. McCarter  said  be  didn't  know  when  a 
decision  would  be  made  on  whether  to  tele- 
cast   It. 

Both  Hartford  Gunn.  president  of  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  in  Washington 
and  WUllam  Kobin.  vice  president  for  pro- 
graming at  NET  in  New  Tork.  said  that  tbey 
had  received  "no  protests"  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

Robert  Schenkken,  KLRN  station  man- 
ager, explained  ttiat  his  station  had  post- 
poned the  scheduled  Monday  night  showing 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  tbe  written  tran- 
script. There  are  a  few  things  Is  the  film 
that  at  first  glance  may  appear  "unfair 
and  confusing,"  he  said. 

Schenkken  explained  that  TBA  executive 
director  Klmberlln  had  seen  tbe  fibn  Friday 
morning  In  a  preview  showing  at  the  station. 
He  pointed  out  that  two  examples  cited  In 
the  program  are  already  Illegal  under  Texas 
law,  Schenkken  said.  These  are  garnishing  of 
wages  and  enforced  sale  of  a  home  to  repay 
a  debt. 

Schenkken  said  Klmberlln  bad  made  the 
only  protest,  but  said  the  show  might  have 
been  postponed  even  without  bis  criticism. 
There  tiave  been  several  programs  which  his 
station  has  not  chosen  to  run,  Schenkken 
explained. 

John  Henson,  program  director  at  KTXT- 
TV.  Lubbock,  said  a  decision  not  to  telecast 
tbe  program  was  made  before  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  Texas  Bankers  Association.  He 
said  that  be  and  station  manager  D.  M. 
McElroy  invited  local  bankers  to  watch  the 
closed  circuit  feed.  "They  wouldn't  tell  us 
not  to  run  it,"  Henson  said.  "They  felt  It 
was  a  station  decision. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  little  biased  as  far  as 
Texas  Is  concerned." 

The  American  Bankers  Association  was 
refused  pennlssion  by  NET  to  get  an  ad- 
vance screening,  but  three  ABA  officials  saw 
it  last  week  at  a  aemiprivate  preview  show- 
ing by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting here. 

ABA  public  affairs  director  George  Kelly 
said  bis  organization  bad  not  asked  to  at- 
tend tbe  CPB  screening,  and  CPB  ofHclals 
were  unclear  about  who  had  invited  .ABA  or 
why.  Kelly  said  his  organisation  bad  made 
no  protest  at  that  time  and  did  not  intend 
to  make  one  now. 

fprom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  9, 1970) 
"BANKS   AND   TRX   PoOS" 

<By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
"Banks  and  the  Poor"  Is  a  oontroverslal 
one-hour  documentary  containing  charges 
that  financial  institutions  are  falling  to  help 
people  of  our  ghettos.  It  Is  scheduled  to  be 
telecast  tonight  (S  p.m.,  Channel  26)  on  most 
of  the  190  titatious  that  belong  to  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  network. 

Educauonal  TV  stations  in  Texas  received 
a  letter  lost  week  complaining  about  the 
program.  The  letter  came  from  an  official  of 
tbe  Texas  Bankers  Association.  Three  of  the 
five  stations — in  Houston.  College  Station 
and  Dallas — have  announced  the  program 
will  be  telecast.  A  station  In  Lubbock  decided 
not  to  carry  tbe  program  and  said  the  deci- 
sion was  reached  before  receipt  of  the  letter. 
Tbs  bead  of  a  non-commerclal  station  in 
Austin-San  Antonio  postponed  tbe  telecast 
for  later  decision. 


November  16,  1970 

"Banks  and  the  Poor"  Is  the  work  of  writer- 
producer  Morton  Silversteln,  and  is  part  of 
his  continuing  studies  of  the  economic  plight 
of  the  poor.  His  previous  productions  have 
included  "The  Poor  Pay  More."  "Justice  and 
the  Poor"  and  a  study  of  migrant  farm 
workers,  "What  Harvest  for  the  Reaper." 

At  one  point  banks  are  accused  of  having 
■'helped  perpetuate  slum  conditions."  At  an-  . 
other,  banks  are  blamed  for  the  high  interest 
rates  chEU'ged  >y  loan  companies,  At  still  an- 
other, the  bank  windsup  as  "the  holder-in* 
due-course"  of  a  home  Improvements  mort- 
gage and  collects  for  shabby  workmanship. 

"Banks  and  the  Poor"  is  an  emotion- 
charged  documentary.  Late  In  the  hour,  for 
example,  a  list  of  98  Congressmen  "with  bank 
holdings  or  serving  as  directors"  rolls  on  the 
screen.  The  background  music  for  this  list 
ts  "Tbe  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

The  hour  closes  with  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations that  "might  enable  an  affluent 
nation  and  its  banking  industry  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor." 

WUllam  Kobtn,  vice  president  for  prt^am- 
mlng  at  National  Educational  Television 
(NET) .  says  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  facts  In 
the  program  tiave  been  verified.  Certainly, 
every  appearance  of  balance  is  maintained 
with  film  footage  given  to  David  Rockefel- 
ler, chairman  of  the  board  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  to  Nat  Rogers,  president 
of   the   American   Bankers    Association. 

{From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov,  9.  1970] 

TV;   ThKitiQ  Isstrc  With  Banks 

(By  John  J.  O'Connor) 

Investigative  Journalism  on  television  is 
dead,  sayetb  the  critics.  Tes.  they  add.  there 
is  the  occasional  broad  treatment  of  a  broad 
area  such  as  drug  abuse,  but  the  hard-hit- 
ting, specific  attack  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Well,  tbe  critics,  and  all  other  interested 
parties,  might  tune  in  this  evening  to  a  Na* 
Ltonal  Educational  Television  documentary 
called  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  <in  most  areas 
it  will  be  shown  at  9  o'clock).  Produced  and 
directed  by  Morton  Silversteln,  the  program 
takes  pointed  issue  with  the  credit  policy  of 
the  banking  Industry  and  David  Rockefeller's 
contention  that  "the  banking  industry  has 
paid  special  attention  to  tbe  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged." 

Most  of  the  targets  are  familiar  to  students 
of  banking  operations,  especially  through  tbe 
long-time  critiques  of  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
(D.,  Texas),  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Mr.  Patman 
appears  on  the  program,  dealing  point  by 
feisty  point  with  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller, chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
The  targets  are  not  familiar,  however,  to  tbe 
general  public,  and  therein  lies  the  awesome 
power  of  the  mass  medium  of  television. 

Opening  with  Ginger  Rogers  and  a  Busby 
Berkeley  chorus  line  connplcuoualy  consum- 
ing their  way  through  the  song  "We're  in  the 
Money,"  the  documentary  takes  aim  at  four 
general  aspects  of  contemporary  banking. 
There  is  the  bank  and  conditions  In  the 
slums,  the  Innk  and  the  poor  man  applying 
for  a  loan,  the  bank  and  the  consumer 
trapped  In  the  "bolder  in  due  course"  doc- 
trine, and  tbe  Washington  banking  lobby  and 
tbe  question  of  possible  conflict  of  interest 
for  elected  officials  who  are  shareholders  or 
directors  of  banking  institutions. 

While  the  program  obviously  is  not  out  to 
praise  bankers,  neither  does  it  try  to  portray 
them  as  scheming  ogres.  In  all  cases  wbers 
particular  banks  are  involved,  tbey  are  per- 
mitted to  give  their  side  of  the  case  The 
question  becomes  one  not  of  Insidious  overall 
policy  but  of,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  in- 
sensltlvlty. 

No  doubt  many  banlu  are  Insensitive;  It's 
a  falling  tbey  share  wltb  other  large  and 
often  bureaucratic  institutions,  governmen- 
tal as  well  as  private.  Bankers,  hovrever.  are  a 
great  deal  more  sensitive  to  social  problems 
than  they  were  a  decade  or  two  ago.  And 
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there  remain  questions  as  to  Just  how  far  a 
bank  either  can  or  should  go,  Banks,  after 
all.  are  dealing  with  money  that  belongs  not 
to  them  but  to  tbelr  depositors,  and  a  pri- 
mary obligation  is  to  see  to  its  safety. 

Tbe  television  program,  for  example,  fo- 
cuses on  the  (100  million  promised  with  great 
fanfare  by  80  banks  for  the  redevelopment  of 
New  Tork's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section.  A 
couple  of  years  later  a  total  of  $8  million  has 
been  Invested,  with  Chase's  share  at  9700,000. 

Performance  appears  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  promise,  and  yet  It  is  possible  that 
there  simply  weren't  enough  projects  in  the 
area  that  were  economically  feasible.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  at  any  rate.  Insists  that  Chase  is 
"eager  to  put  the  money  out  if  the  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves."  That  comment 
doesn't  appease  a  bank  critic  such  as  Mr. 
Patman,  who  notes  that  In  the  same  period 
Chase  was  able  to  arrange  substantial  finan- 
cing for  very  profltable  gambling  casinos  in 
the  Bahamas. 

The  program  also  deals  with  tbe  tact  that 
banks  reject  many  loan  applicants  wbo  then 
turn  to  small  loan  companies  where  they 
must  pay  much  higher  rates.  The  loan  com- 
pany gets  much  ot  Its  capital  from  the  banks, 
and  relieves  tbe  banJcs  of  much  time-con- 
suming paperwork.  It's  alv,-ays  been  true  that 
tbe  man  who  ctin  get  a  bank  loan  most 
easily  Is  usually  the  man  wbo  needs  It  least. 

Probably  many  banlts  are  too  restrictive, 
but  excessive  liberality  would  endanger  the 
solvency  of  the  banking  system. 

Another  target  of  tbe  program  is  the  ar- 
rangement that  permits  a  dishonest  mer- 
chant to  contract  to  provide  a  service  and 
then  sell  the  contract  to  a  bank.  If  the 
service  proves  defective,  or  even  If  it  Isn't 
provided  at  all,  the  bank  can  legally  ttuilEt 
that  the  customer  pay  anyway  while  it  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  for  the  service  or 
product. 

In  this  area  tbe  law  should  be  changed  to 
require  the  banks  to  assume  responsibility, 
with  the  banks  having  recourse  against  tbe 
merchants. 

These  and  other  problems  are  vividly  Illus- 
trated In  "Banlcs  and  the  Poor"  via  inter- 
views, hidden  cameras  and  tape  recorders. 
and  on  location  films  of  slums  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Near  the  close 
the  program  runs  otT  a  (pre-election)  list  of 
98  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
shareholders  or  directors  of  banking  orga- 
nizations. There  Is  no  charge  of  conflict  of 
Interest,  but  the  point  Is  made  that  "there 
could  be  an  appearance  of  conflict  to  tbe 
public  which  could  undermine  trust  In  its 
legislators."  Tbe  question  is  hardly  resolved; 
it  Is  p^tlnently  brought  up  for  debate. 

Det>ate  can  be  healthy,  in  this  ae  in  other 
areas.  Ilie  bankers  themselves  have  a  heavy 
stake  In  improving  tbelr  services  to  tbe  com- 
munity and  curbing  dubious  practices.  For 
them  and  for  others,  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  Is 
well  a'orth  a  look. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— 
THE  SILENT  EPIDEMIC 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  5. 
the  House  passed  H.R.  19127,  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Elimination  Act  of  1970, 
imde.  suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  legislation  provides  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  cities  and 
communities  to  develop  and  carry  out  in- 
tensive local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  and 
to  detect  and  treat  victims  of  this  silent 
epidemic. 

Lead  poisoning  is  a  serious  childhood 
disease  which  strikes  children  between 


the  ages  of  1  and  6  in  our  Nation's  inner 
cities,  where  housing  often  dates  from 
before  World  War  tL 

This  environmental  disease  has  raised 
a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the  Nation 
recently.  H.R.  19127  is  a  result  of  this 
concern. 

In  March  of  1969, 1  introduced  a  pack- 
age of  three  bills  aimed  at  alleviating  the 
disease.  In  the  following  months  30  other 
Members  of  the  House  either  cospon- 
sored  my  legislation  or  introduced  sim- 
ilar bills.  Several  bills  were  also  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

H.R.  19127  contains  many  provision.s 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  9191.  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Elimination  Act  of  I960. 
and  H.R.  9192.  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Elimination  Act  of   969. 

On  November  8.  the  Surgeon  General, 
Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steinfleld,  released  a  sute- 
ment  "Medical  Aspects  of  Childhood 
Lead  Poisoning,"  which  creates  public 
gtitdelines  to  assist  cities  and  localities 
in  the  detection,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  lead  poisoning. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Elimination 
Act  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  legislation  is  presently  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee  oi  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
urge  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
full  committee,  and  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  see 
that  this  legislation  becomes  law  before 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Lead  poisoning  is  not  a  political  issue. 
It  is  merely  an  issue  of  whether  or  not 
little  children  are  going  to  continue  to 
become  ill  enough  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded, have  cerebral  palsy,  brain  dam- 
age, and  maybe  even  die. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  items 
that  deal  with  this  health  problem.  One 
is  the  "Medical  Aspects  of  Childhood 
Lead  Poisoning, '  which  is  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  The  other  is  an  article 
from  the  September  24,  1970.  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  entitled  "Lead 
Poisoning — the  Silent  Epidemic"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Edmund  O.  Rothschild  of  the 
Sloan -Kettering  Institute. 

Depabtmknt  or  Ht:ALTH.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Public  Health  Seavicc 

UXDICAL  ASPECTS  OP  CHILDHOOD  LXAO  POISOMtNC 

Th€  V.S.  Public  Health  Service  rtoom- 
meitda  that  screening  progTanu  for  the  prf.- 
vention  and  treatment  of  lead  poiaoning 
(plumbtsm)  in  children  include  ail  tho:ie 
who  ore  1  to  6  years  of  age  and  lii'ing  in  old. 
poorly  maintained  houtea.  Children  exposed 
to  other  special  local  conditions  involi^ng 
lead  hazards  also  should  be  screened. 

L<ead-bBsed  paint  was  commonly  used  for 
interior  purposes  until  the  1940'».  when  it 
was  largely  replaced  by  titanium -based 
paint;  therefore,  children  living  In  dilapi- 
dated or  obvlouBly  deteriorating  bouses  built 
prior  to  that  time  are  to  be  given  particular 
attention.  Children  who  frequently  visit  such 
neighborhoods — homes  of  baby  sitters,  rela- 
tives, and  playmates — also  .should  be  in- 
cluded in  screening  prc^ams.'  Today  lead- 
based  paint  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for 
tbe  exteriors  of  dwellings  and  this  potential 
Bource  of  expoeiu-e  to  lead  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Children  at  risk  should  t>e 
screened  periodically  during  the  years  1  to 
6.  and  longer  if  indicated. 

The  prime  goal  of  screening  programs  is 
the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning.  The  preven- 
tion of  plumblsm  can  be  achieved  through 
the  earl;  detection  of  children  wltb  undue 
absorption  of  lead,  followed  immediately  b; 
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rem«<Uml  action  before  the  state  of  ov«rt 
poiaoalng  La  reacbed.  Coosequently,  Ecreen- 
Ing  programs  should  not  be  limited  to  tbe 
detection  and  treatment  of  children  with 
lead  potsonlng-  To  be  effective,  such  programB 
must  alao  include  adequate  plana  for  medical 
follow-up  of  thoae  children  arreened  and 
found  to  have  high  levels  of  lead  abeorptlon. 
a«  well  aa  thoae  dlagnoaed  as  having  lead 
polaonlng.  For  aU  of  these  children,  the  pro- 
gram must  provide  for  adequate  and  speed? 
remoTal  of  lead  hazards  from  their  homes. 

In  children,  the  determination  of  blood 
lead,  even  with  Ita  pitfalls.  Is  generally  con- 
sidered the  mo6t  reliable  of  the  many  biolo- 
gical tests  or  Indices  of  lead  exposure  and 
abaorptloB.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
therefore,  recomme-nda  that  hlood  lead  deter- 
minationM  be  used  (n  screening  children  /or 
the  detection  o/  lead  poisoning  and  excessive 
absorption  of  lead. 

Various  studies  have  reported  that  the 
median  concentration  of  blood  lead  in  both 
adults  and  chUdren  tn  tbe  urban  popula- 
tion— without  undue  expooure  to  lead — 
ranges  fnnn  16  to  27  mlcrogranu  p«r  100 
mlUlUters  of  whole  blood.  *< "  «-»-•>'  The 
normal  range  of  blood  lead  la  stated  to  be 
15  to  40  micrograms  per  100  mUUUters  of 
whole  blood.^-  *-  * 

Vnttt  future  studies  indicate  otheru;ise,  it 
U  reeommerxdei  that  a  blood  lead  concentra- 
tion of  *)  micrograms  or  more  per  100  rnilH' 
Hterj  of  vhole  blood  (as  validated  fry  the 
dithlMon€  technique ) ,  def crTnined  on  two 
separate  occasiomj,  be  considered  evidence 
suggestive  of  undue  absorption  of  lead,  either 
■past  or  present.  It  la  essential  that  the  cur- 
rent degsec  of  exposure  be  determined  m 
chUdren  who  present  such  evidence.  Since 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  measured  lead  In 
blood  is  attached  to  tbe  red  blood  cells,  seem- 
ingly low  blcKX]  levels  In  children  with  ane- 
mia may  be  misleading. 

In  Bome  cities,  undue  exposure  to  and  ab- 
sorption of  lead  among  children  may  be  so 
prevalent  that  an  overwhelnung  number  of 
thoae  screened  are  found  to  have  blood  lead 
values  of  40  micrograms  or  more  per  lOO  nUIll- 
lltera  of  whole  blood.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, local  resources  may  not  permit  im- 
mediate evaluation  of  all  such  chUdren,  and 
ft  schedule  of  priorities  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  Programs  with  Inadequate  facilities 
or  inadequate  financial  supF>ort  mmy.  in  thelr 
inlUal  phaae  of  operation,  give  priority  to 
children  with  blood  lead  values  of  60  nucro- 
grams  or  more  per  100  milllUters  of  whole 
blood.  Among  children  with  blood  lead  values 
of  40  to  49  mlcrogrums  per  100  milliliters  of 
whole  blood,  the  1  to  3  year  olds  should  be 
gtren  priority.  This  age  group  comprises  ap- 
proximately 86  percent  of  the  reported  cases 
of  plumblsm  and  it  alao  has  the  higheet 
mortality  rate  from  this  disease. 

This  schedule  of  priorltiea  Is  permissible 
only  m  the  initial  phase  of  operation  of  pro- 
grams with  limited  resources.  AU  programs 
that  adopt  such  a  schedule  should  plan  to 
expand  their  operation  systematically  ao 
that  2  years  after  the  programs  have  come 
into  existence  all  children  with  undue  ab- 
sorption of  lead  or  with  lead  pKilsonlng  will 
be  given  adequate  care. 


TTU     KLOOD     I.K4D     VALUES     Or     SO 

vjcmooKAMa  c«  wobx  pbb  loo  niLUumB 

OrWHOLX    SLOOD 

The  D.S.  Public  Health  Service  recommends 
that  ail  ehitdren  found  to  ftare  a  blood  lead 
concentration  of  90  micro^cms  or  more  per 
200  mmUiters  of  tehote  blood,  regardless  of 
the  preaence  or  attsence  of  chntcal  symp- 
tom* or  of  other  laboratory  findings,  be 
considered  as  unequivocal  catet  of  lead  poi- 
soning and  that  t^iey  be  handled  as  medical 
emergencies.  They  should  be  hopattalized 
immadUtely  for  eheiation  therapy.  Thla  em- 

IMotDotea  at  end  «  article. 


phatlc  recommendation  is  made  because  the 
risk  of  acute  lead  encephalopathy  in  thin 
group  Is  great,  the  onset  of  the  disease  Is 
unpredictable,  and  Its  courae  Is  fulminant. 
If  enoephalopathy  develops,  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  these  children  will  sxistain  severe 
and  permanent  bratn  damage.*  Treatment 
prior  to  the  onset  of  encephalopathy  may  Im- 
prove this  grim  prognosis. 
cHnj>BEH  wrm  vlood  i^ad  taluzs  or  so  to  ts 

IdCBOCKAMS   FTK    lOO    MnXIl.rrKBS  or   WHDIX 
BZ.OOD 

All  children  who  in  screening  programs 
are  found  to  have  blood  lead  values  of  SO  to 
79  mlcrograjna  per  100  milUUters  of  whole 
blood  should  be  referred  immediately  for 
evaluation  as  possible  cases  of  lead  poisoning. 
Physicians  in  charge  of  such  evaluation  have 
the  responsibility  for  making  a  diagnosis  of 
lead  poisoning  in  these  chUdren.  Symptoms 
of  lead  poisoning— such  as  abdominal  pain, 
anorexia,  constipation,  and  those  of  central- 
nervous-system  (CNS)  origin — are  frequent- 
ly absent  in  this  group  of  patienta.  If  any 
of  these  symptoms  are  present  and  cannot 
be  explained  otherwise,  the  dlAgnosU  of  lead 
poisoning  should  be  considered. 

In  the  absence  of  clinical  symptoms,  the 
following  tests  are  helpful  in  suggesting  a 
diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning.  The  V.S.  Public 
Public  Health  Service  recommends  that  those 
toHose  blood  lead  values  are  in  the  range  of 
50  to  79  micrograms  per  100  milliliters  of 
whole  blood  on  tioo  wuccessive  tests  be  con- 
sidered suggestive  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
if  they  have  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

I.  Urinary  excretion  in  24  hours  of  more 
than  1.0  micrograms  of  lead  per  mtlligram 
of  Ca-EDTA  administered  intramuscul<xrly 
at  a  dose  of  SO  milligrams  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight — (Tie  total  dose  not  to  exceed 
1  gram  of  Ca-EDTA;  '*  •* 

a.  Serum  deira-amtnoletmlltt^c  acid  (ALA) 
level  of  greater  than  20  micrograms  per  100 
milliliters  of  whole  blood  using  the  Haeger- 
Aronson  method: "  " 

3.  Urinary  output  of  coproporphyrin  great- 
er than  150  micrograms  per  24  hours;  *• 

4.  Urinary  output  of  delta-aminolevuhnic 
acid  greater  than  5  milligrams  per  24 
hours;  « 

5.  The  presence  of  basophilic  stippling  of 
red  blood  cells,  "lead  lines^  in  long  bone 
x-rays,  or  a  strongly  positive  urine  spot  test 
for  coproporphyrin  "  may  be  considered  in- 
dicative of  lead  poisoning  vhen  laboratory 
faciUtien  for  making  the  tests  designated 
above  are  not  available. 

It  is  emphasised  that  while  only  positive 
findings  are  significant,  negative  findings  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  lead  poisoning. 
Knowledge  and  technology  related  to  lead 
and  Ita  effects  on  human  beings  ts  rapidly 
advancing  and  the  future  Is  sure  to  hold 
more  accumte  and  simpler  biological  Indices 
of  increased  lead  exposure  and  toxicity.  The 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  stands  ready  to 
modify  the  above  recommendations  when 
future  research  so  indicates. 

Children  Khoae  blood  lead  values  fall  in 
the  range  of  50  to  79  micro^am*  per  100 
jnilliliters  of  whole  blood  and  who  are  not 
diagnosed  as  suffering  from  lead  poisoning 
should  be  closely  followed  and  supervised. 
Determination  of  blood  lead  values  at 
monthly  intervals  at  the  very  least  Is  rec- 
ommended, particularly  in  the  summer. 
Sources  of  hazardous  lead  exposure  should  be 
klentlfled  and  promptly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  local  government 
agency   for   corrective   action. 

CB2UIKCM    WTr8    WLOQO   LCAO    VALtTXS    OT    «0    TO 

4B    Micao<iaAM.s    psa    iga    ■ULi.a.jnsa    or 
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Where  resources  permit.  aU  children  who 
in  screening  programs  are  found  to  have 
blood  lead  values  of  40  to  49  mierofframs  per 
109  milliliters  of  whole  blood  shoitld  be  rt- 
called    im  mediately    for    evaluation.    This 
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evaluation  should  include  another  determi- 
nation of  blood  lead  and  inqutry  concerning 
pica  and  the  child's  current  erposure  to  lead 
Jn  his  home  and  in  the  homes  that  he  fre- 
quently visits.  Exposure  may  be  significant 
even  In  the  absence  of  a  history  of  pica 
since  parents  may  be  unaware  of  such  in- 
gestion, or  unwilling  to  admit  It.  X-ray  of 
tbe  abdomen  ts  useful  in  confirming  current 
or  recent  Ingestion  of  lead. 

Children  whose  blood  lead  values  in  re- 
peated tests  fall  in  the  range  of  40  to  49 
micrograms  per  100  milliliters  of  whole 
blood,  and  who — according  to  the  evidence 
of  their  histories — are  Tto  longer  exposed  to 
lead  hazards,  do  not  need  to  be  followed  for 
continued  evaluatitm.  Tor  example,  those 
who  live  In  new  housing  projects,  and  who 
do  not  frequently  vlalt  homes  wl  th  lead 
hazards,  are  presumed  to  be  no  longer  ex- 
posed. 

Those  who  continue  to  be  exposed  to  lead 
haaards  in  their  homes,  or  elsewhere,  should 
be  closely  followed,  with  determination  of 
the  level  of  blood  lead  at  least  every  6  to  i 
weeks.  Closer  supervision  In  the  summer 
months  Is  advisable,  particularly  among 
children  under  3  years  of  age.  Where  possible, 
determination  of  blood  lead  should  be  made 
at  4-week  Intervals  In  the  summer.  Dwellings 
identified  in  screening  programs  as  potential 
sources  of  lead  hazards  should  be  brought 
promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment agency  responsible  for  enforcing 
housing  codes  and  regulations  so  that  proper 
corrective  action  may  be  token. 

THXATMENT  AMD  rOIXOW-UP  Or  CUILOBKN   wrtH 
LEAD    POtSOKlNfi 

All  children  who  are  diagnosed  as  having 
lead  poisoning  should  be: 

1.  Treated  immediataly; 

3.  Removed  from  the  source  of  lead  ex- 
posure at  home  or  in  any  other  environ- 
ment— until  proper  oorrectice  action  has 
been  tolcen  to  eliminate  the  hazards; 

3.  Carefully  follcnced  until  9  years  of  age 
or  longer,  if  indicated,  tn  order  to  prevent 
repeated   lead  exposure  and  poisoning; 

4.  Gtren  adequate  neuroto$r(cai  and  psy- 
chological assessment  at  the  time  of  diagno- 
sis and  tn  er\suing  years  to  detect  at  an  early 
stage  any  neurological  or  behavioral  devia- 
tion, including  minimal  brain  damage,  ao 
that  proper  therapy  and  school  placement 
can  be  ir^stituted:  and 

5.  Given  additional  clinical  and  laboratory 
evaluation,  when  indicated,  to  assess  other 
sequelae  of  lead  poisoning,  such  as  renal. 
myocardial,  and  metabolfc  disorders. 

The  treatment  and  foUow  up  recommended 
can  beet  be  accompUshed  through  develop- 
ment of  centers  designed  spedflcaliy  for  the 
treatment  and  evaluation  of  children  with 
lead  poisoning,  and  Integrated  Into  planned 
or  existing  community  facilities  for  compre- 
hensive care.  Careful  medical  foUow  up 
throughout  the  preschool  years  la  necessary 
because  of  tbe  ubiquity  of  lead  paint  In 
old,  deteriorating  housing  and  the  persist- 
ence of  pica  In  many  young  children  once 
the  bablt  has  been  established. 
axHovAi.  or  lead  HaaAana  raoac   thk  can.- 

OaCM'S  CNVXaOMMXHT 

Sources  of  lead  must  be  removed  from  the 
envirtmment  of  children  who  have  lead  poi- 
soning or  who  hai>e  absorbed  hazardous 
amounts  of  the  poison  into  their  blood. 
Immediate  follov-up  of  these  children 
abotild  be  initiated  with  tbe  appropriate  lo- 
cal go^'emment  agencies — with  reports  on 
their  dwelling  units  and  on  other  suspect 
environments  or  sources  of  lead  haaards — so 
that  proper  corrective  action  may  be  taken. 
In  fact,  effective  medical  care  of  children 
with  plumblsm  la  almoet  totally  dependent 
upon  prompt  and  thorough  environmental 
hygiene  to  prevent  a  continuing  buildup  of 
lead  in  their  bodies. 
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EEPORTINO    LZAD    POIfiOMING    AND    tEAD    ABSORP- 
TtOM 

1.  teod  poisoning  should  be  coniidered  a 
disease  that  must  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  local  health  department,  when  sus- 
pected or  discovered. 

a.  All  laboratories  performing  blood  lead 
determinations  should  be  required  to  report 
to  the  local  health  department  the  results 
of  tests  of  blood  samjries  having  40  micro- 
grains  or  more  per  100  milliUtera  of  whole 
blood. 

3:  A  uniform  reporting  form  should  be 
used  to  record  inforjnation  collected  tn 
screening  programs  tn  order  to  prorWe  com- 
parable data  and  meaningful  statistics  on 
the  problem  of  excessive  leaad  abaorpiion  and 
lead  poisoning  in  children. 

Approved  October  12.  1970.  by:  Jease  L. 
Stelnfeld.  Surgeon  General.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Por  consultation  and  giildance  in  develop- 
ing community  programs  to  control  chUd- 
hood  lead  poisoning  contact:  Public  Health 
Service.  Bureau  of  Community  Environmen- 
tal Management,  SflOO  Fishers  Lane.  Rock- 
vtlle,  Md.  20BS3    (801-448-40201. 
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Lead  Poisovino — Tue  Suxnt  Epuicmic 
Lead  poisoning  ts  a  serious.  Bomeclmes  fa- 
tal. Uluess  of  known  cause,  readily  diagnosed 
and  treated  and  completely  preventable  m 
most  cases  The  disease  presenLs  clinically 
with  a  coDtLnuum  of  rather  nonspecific  s>u!* 
trolute&tlnal  symptoms  4  anorexia,  oonaupa- 
tion.  nausea,  %'omltlng  or  colic)  or  central- 
narvous-system  symptoms  (irrltabUlty.  con- 
fusion, lethargy,  coma  or  convulsions).  It  is 
often  misdiagnosed  initially  unless  the  physi- 
cian has  a  high  index  of  suspicion.  Routine 
laboratory  studies,  which  maj  reveal  anemia, 
basophiUc  strlppUng  and  "lead  lines"  In  long 
bones,  should  serve  as  clues  but  are  not  in- 
variably present,  particularly  In  tbe  more 
acuta  cases.  Lead  presumably  exerts  its  dele- 
terious affects  by  inhibiting  essential  enzj'me 
systems.  It  has  been  shown  to  interfere  with 
hemoglobin  synthesis  and  BpeclflcaUy  to  block 
delta  aminolevulinic  acid  (A  ALA)  dehydraae.^ 
Bovi-ever.  tests  based  on  the  finding  of  ele- 
vated urinary  coprophyrtn  or  6  ALA  have  not 
proved  sufficiently  reliable  for  diagnosis  al- 
though they  may  be  helpful  in  some  cases. 
The  diagnosis  of  lead  pouwnlng  Is  essentially 
based  on  the  finding  of  Increased  whole- 
blood  lead  levels:  values  In  excess  of  40  ^g 
per  100  g  are  suspicious  and  60  ^  per  100  g 
or  greater  are  diagnostic.  Treatment  consists 
of  the  separation  of  the  patient  from  the 
source  of  lead,  supportive  measures  and  in 
oases  with  marked  elevations  of  blood  lead  cw 
severe  symptoms,  treatment  with  chelating 
agents  (BAL,  calcium  EDTA  and  penleUla- 
mlne) .'  There  Is  as  yet  no  general  agreement 
about  a  precise  level  of  blood  lead  at  which 
to  Initiate  chelation  therapy,  and  clearly  this 
Is  an  area  demanding  prompt  definitive  in- 
vestigation SImUarty.  a  rapid,  precise  micro- 
method  for  the  determination  of  blood  lead 
Is  aorcly  needed,  as  weU  as  Investigation  ot 
alternative  diagnostic  approaches. 

In  their  lUtmilnatlng  article  in  this  Issue 
of  the  Journal.  Klein  and  his  co-workers  have 
c:alled  attention  to  the  serious  potential  hac- 
ord  of  lead  poisoning  from  ceramic  glases.  As 
they  point  out,  this  problem  has  been  recog- 
nised throughout  recorded  history,  and  Its 
recurrence  now  may  reflect  more  the  alert- 
ness of  the  authors  than  a  major  Increase  IB 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  This  comment 
In  no  way  should  minimise  their  Important 
contribution  but  rather  serves  to  reiterate 
the  adage  that  those  who  do  not  team  from 
history  are  destined  to  repeat  its  mlstakea. 
The  question  of  who  now  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  test  and  certify  earthenware  as 
safe  for  use  vrltb  food  remains  unanswered. 
Furthermore,  who  will  make  avsllsble  to 
those  of  us  already  employing  such  dishware 
a  means  of  testing  Its  safety?  Apparently,  the 
Lead  Industry  Aaeoclatlon  and  the  United 
States  Pottery  Association  have  initiated  a 
program  of  testing  and  certifying  commer- 
cially produced  dinnerware,  but  this  presum- 
ably applies  only  to  domestic  large-scale  pro- 
duction.* These  questions  deserve  prompt 
answers  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnistra- 
tion.  Beyond  our  national  interest  there  is 
the  equally  serious  question  of  educaUom 
and  safety  standards  in  other  countries,  par- 
Ucularly  Mexico,  where  large-scale  daUy  use 
of  such  ceramics  must  pose  a  oonsldexable 
danger. 

As  the  authors  have  noted,  lead  poisoning 
In  ChUdren  is  weU  known,  being  as&odated 
In  this  country  almoet  cxcluaively  with  de- 
tertocated  bousing,  tbe  defective  walls  and 
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woodwork  of  which  provide  a  imilMess  source 
of  ingcstlble  old  lead  paint.*  ChUdren  lie- 
tween  the  ages  of  one  and  six  constitute  the 
majority  of  cases.  Of  those  who  present  with 
encephalopathic  signs  and  symptoms  ap- 
proximately a  third  have  well  documented 
permanent  menUil  retardation,  and  many  will 
require  Inslltuuonal  care  for  Ufe.'  Aside  from 
the  ahocklng  hinnan  tragedy,  institutional 
care  for  Ufe  may  cost  society  In  excess  of 
SIOO.OOO  per  child'  In  studies  conducted  in 
New  York  City.  Chicago.  Baltimore  and  PhU- 
adelphla  over  the  past  decade.  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  ghetto  children  in  the  age  group  from 
one  to  six  years  have  been  found  to  be  poi- 
soned, and  m  selected  housmg  units  frequen- 
cies as  high  as  20  per  cent  have  been  noted. 
Zn  spite  of  these  facts  only  a  few  cities  have 
any  rational  approach  to  this  silent  epidemic. 
New  York  City.  In  response  to  relentless  citi- 
zen and  professional  pressure,  has  developed 
the  most  serious  effort  to  date  to  identify  poi- 
soned children.  New  York's  blood  lead  screen- 
ing is  currently  obtaining  about  4000  sampli^ 
a  week.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  re-pol&oning 
the  City  health  code  now  requires  repair  of 
the  child's  apartment  by  the  landlord  (with 
tax-abatement  incentive)  and.  failing  his 
cccnpUance.  by  the  City's  own  housing  de- 
partment. 

The  screening  program  has  been  most  ef- 
fective In  areas  where  efforts  have  been  made 
fro  work  closely  with  ghetto  residents,  includ- 
ing paid  teen-age  workers.  Skepticism  re- 
mains over  whether  the  repair  jirogram  will 
prove  adequate  to  the  increasing  demand, 
and  already  aerloiu  delays  are  being  en- 
countered. It  should  also  be  noted  that  tbU 
major  effort  Is  directed  at  finding  already 
poisoned  children  and  tn  no  way  effecurely 
deals  with  the  problem  of  prevention  of  poi- 
soning in  families  not  yet  affected.  Yet  New 
York's  efforts  are  probably  the  best  In  the 
country.  An  as  yet  unpublished  study  re- 
cently concluded  by  the  New  York  Scientists 
Committee  for  Public  Infom^atlon  repeals 
that  In  only  seven  of  50  statea  and  six  of  30 
major  dties  is  lead  poisoning  a  reportablf> 
disease.  This  study  found  only  two  statea  and 
seven  cities  with  screening  programs,  and 
Uiree  of  these  dues  have  only  pUot  progxams. 
This  obaervation  may  be  considered  against 
a  background  of  crude  estimates  In  excess  of 
flOO.OOO  currently  poisoned  children  In  this 
country! 

Failure  to  attack  this  epidemic  sertotisly  is 
a  national  dlgrace.^^  One  cannot  help  noting 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  affetAetf  chil- 
dren are  poor  and  oonwhlte.  Tbe  charge  of 
genocide  by  neglect  has  already  been  leveled 
against  the  health  profesalon  regarding  tJus 
situation.  This  charge  cannot  be  readUy  dis- 
missed. The  problem  of  lead  poisoning  in 
ghetto  cdiUdren  wlU  not  be  solved  untU  we 
deal  with  our  faUurc  to  provide  truly  com- 
prehensive family  care  with  an  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine  for  aU  our  citlxens.  Fur- 
thermore. In  thla  particular  Instanoe  of  haz- 
ardous urban  poUutlon  we  must  recotuider 
our  ciurent  attitudes  toward  housing,  which 
here  is  clearly  the  epidemic  vector.  Tbe  solu- 
tions wlU  of  necessity  be  radical,  but  we  are 
dealing  -with  a  major  epidemic.  It  would  be 
a  beginning  for  those  reading  this  editorial 
to  explore  what  their  hospital  and  commu- 
aity  are  doing  about  this  epidemic  made  pos- 
alble  by  ahamtf  lU  negleot.  In  this  particular 
sliuatioa.  It  abould  be  clear  to  all  who  caU 
themselves  health  protetlonals  that  "if  you 
are  not  part  of  the  solution,  jrou  are  xiart  of 
the  problem!" 

Edmund  O  Borascaiu).  It-D. 

POOTWOTta 

•After  World  War  II,  Utanlum  oxide  paint 
became  competitive  and  to  a  large  extent  re- 
placed laad-oontalsUng  inside  house  paint. 

'  MauaeraU  D.,  Oranlck  8:  The  occurretioe 
and  determination  of  S  aminolevulinic  acid 
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and  porphobilinogen  In  urine.  J  Biol  Chem 
219:43»-44fi,  1B56 

:  Chlaolm  J  J  Jr:  The  use  ot  chelating 
aj^nu  in  the  treatment  of  acuta  and 
ciirontc  lead  Intoxication  In  childhood.  J 
Pedlat73:I-^8.  1968 

'  Oultar  MA:  Rx  for  Phlllp-  Good  Botise- 
keeplng,  B<ay.    1B70.  pp.   12-34 

•  Byers  BK:  Lead  poisoning:  review  ot  the 
literature  and  report  on  45  cases.  Pediatrics 
2a:Se&-«03. 1959 

-  Currently  several  bills  In  congressional 
committee  are  directed  toward  providing 
funds  /or  tead-polsoning  programs.  These  In- 
clude HR9191.  91S2.  11699  (Ryan),  HR17027 
(Green),  HRI7a34  and  17260  (BarrecU.  and 
S3216  (Ketmedyt. 


RICHARD  HOPSTADTER 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  exi«nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traiieous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Hofstadter,  DeWitt  Clinton  professor  of 
history  at  Columbia  University,  and 
twice  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  died  on 
October  24  at  the  age  of  54. 

Dr.  Hofstadter  was  one  of  our  Nation's 
foremost  historians — a  man  who  viewed 
American  history  and  politics  in  social 
and  cultural  terms  rather  than  economic 
ones.  His  historical  analyses  were  based 
upon  concepts  and  methods  used  in  soci- 
ology and  social  psychology. 

During  hi.s  lifetime.  Dr.  Hofstadter 
wrote  13  books.  Two  of  these  works  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes:  "The  Age  of  Reform."  in 
1955.  and  "Antl-Intellectuallsm  in  Amer- 
ican Life,"  in  1964.  His  books  were  quite 
popular  and  several  of  them  made  the 
bestseller  lists. 

Dr.  Hofstadter  tauglit  the  history  he 
analyzed  in  his  books  from  1942  until  his 
deatli. 

He  briefly  taught  at  Brooklyn  and  City 
Colleges,  and  in  1942  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  During  his  A  yoars 
at  Maryland,  he  was  given  the  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  fellowship,  wlilch  allowed  him  to 
write  his  second  book,  "The  American 
Political  Tradition." 

In  1946,  he  started  his  teaching  career 
at  Columbia  University,  where  he  had 
received  his  masters  in  1938  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  1942.  Six  years  later,  be  was 
made  a  full  professor  and  7  years  after 
that,  he  was  made  DeWitt  Clinton  pro- 
fessor of  history. 

Dr.  Hofstadter  brought  his  interpre- 
tations of  American  historical  and  po- 
litical events  not  only  to  students  in  the 
classroom  but  to  many  Americans,  who 
might  not  have  read  books  on  history  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  readable  and 
lively  writing  style. 

Dr.  Hofstadter's  death  is  a  great  Joss 
for  those  who  love  American  history  and 
for  all  Americans.  His  contributions  to 
the  flfild  of  American  history  and  politics 
were  great,  and  they  will  live  indefinitely. 

I  include  in  the  Record  two  obituaries 
which  appeared  after  Dr.  Hofstadter's 
death:  one  from  the  October  25  New 
York  Times  written  by  Alden  Whitman 
and  the  other  from  the  Octc'jer  26 
Washhigton  Post  by  Martin  WeU. 

I  also  include  an  editorial  which  was 
presented  on  WCBS-TV  on  October  29, 
1970: 


IProm   the  New   York  Times,  Oct.  25.   1970 1 

RtCU&DD  HorSTAOTER,  Pm-ITTIKE  HlVTOHlAH.  54, 

Dies — Atrmoa  or  13  Books  Reoivzd  Prizes 
roa  1965  and  1964 — New  DCAt.  and  McCar- 
THYisM  Among  His  PoLi-ncAL  Theses 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 
Richard  Hofstadter,  one  of  the  leading  hiii- 
torlans  of  American  affairs,  died  yesterday  of 
leukemia  at  Mount  Sinai  Hoepltal  at  the  age 
of  54.  He  was  OeWitt  Clinton  Professor  of 
American  History  at  Columbia  University 
and  twice  a  PuUtaer  Prize-winner.  He  lived 
at  1135  Park  Avenue. 

Combining  solid  history  with  lively  writ- 
ing, he  produced  13  books,  several  of  them 
best-sellers.  These  Included  "The  Age  of  Re- 
form." which  won  a  PuUtaer  for  1955;  "Antl- 
Intellectuallsm  in  American  Life."  a  Pulitzer 
winner  in  1964;  and  "The  Paranoid  Style  In 
American  Politics,"  Issued  in  1968.  His  most 
recent  book.  "The  Idea  of  a  Party  System," 
wuB  published  last  year. 

Dr.  Hofstadter  was  generally  considered  to 
be  a  political  historian  who  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  disciplines  of  sociology  and  social 
psychology  and  interpreted  American  politics 
in  cultural  and  non-economic  terms. 

EXAMINED    THE    PRESENT 

Many  of  his  books  and  essays  related  to 
such  contemporary  phenomena  ae  the  New 
Deal,  McCarthylsm  and  the  conservatism  of 
Barry  Goldwater. 

His  Interpretations,  however,  frequently 
touched  off  disputes.  One  such  was  bis  thesis, 
developed  in  "Antl-Intellectuallsm  in  Amer- 
ican History."  that  "throughout  most  of  our 
poilUcal  history  the  inteUectuai  has  been  for 
the  most  part  either  an  outsider,  a  servant  or 
a  scapegoat." 

He  suggested  that  "the  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  the  egalitarian  sentlmenta  of 
this  country"  had  contributed  to  a  prejudice 
ngalnst  intellectuals.  He  also  indicated  that 
mnsa  education  both  fostered  phUlstlnlsm 
and  emphasized  technological  culture  at 
the  expense  of  the  values  of  the  patrician 
«ite. 

Summarizing  Dr.  Hofstadter's  views, 
Arthur  U.  Schleslnger.  Jr ,  a  colleague  in 
history,  wrote  recently: 

"  'Antl-Intellectuallsm'  conveyed  Hof- 
stadter's growing  sense  of  the  fatal  ambigu- 
ity of  democratic  reform:  the  mistrust  of  the 
Intellect  had  become  'a  broadly  diffused 
quality  in  our  culture."  he  concluded. "...  be- 
cause It  has  often  been  linked  to  good,  or 
at  least  defensible,  causes.' 

"This  point  applied  not  only  to  Jackson- 
i.'inlsm  but  equally  to  Populism,  which  he 
described  as  'a  larger  trend  of  thought  stem- 
ming from  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson*  and 
expressing  'the  discontent  of  a  great  many 
farmers  and  businessmen  with  the  economic 
changes  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.'  to 
be  best  understood  'not  as  a  product  of  the 
frontier  Inheritance  but  as  another  episode 
in  the  well-established  tradition  of  America 
entrepreneurial  radicalism.* 

"Nor  did  this  trend  of  thought  atop  in  the 
1890'b.  As  he  added  in  the  Introduction  to 
'The  Age  or  Reform.'  'Populist  thinking  has 
survived  in  our  time,  partly  as  an  under- 
current of  provincial  resentments,  popular 
and  'democratic'  rebelliousness  and  sus- 
piclouaness,  and  natlvlsm.'" 

COXXEAOUSS     ATTACK  THEORIES 

Dr.  Hofstadter's  Ideas  were  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  his  fcUow  historians.  C.  Vann 
Woodward.  Norman  Pollack  and  M.  P.  Rogln, 
among  others,  argued  that  the  democratic 
and  Populist  tradition  was  not  a  looking 
backward  and  a  longing  for  a  lost  Eden  but 
essentially  a  forward-looking,  liberal  and  In- 
tellectual phenomenon.  The  paranoia  impli- 
cit In  McCarthylsm  and  Ooldwaterlsm,  it 
was  contended,  aprang  from  natlvlsm  and 
demagoguery  rather  than  from  egalitariau- 
l5m. 


.Admirers  and  ciitica  alike  acknowledged 
Dr.  Hofstadter's  brilliance  In  handling  big 
themes  in  American  history  and  his  ability 
to  express  himself  In  a  crystalline  and  often 
aphoristic  manner. 

He  himself  shied  away  from  saying  that 
hi3  historical  vlens  represented  final  Judg- 
ments. "I  offer  trial  models  of  historical  in- 
terpretation." he  once  remarked,  adding: 

"I  function  more  as  a  historical  critic." 

The  son  of  a  Pollsb-bom  furrier.  Richard 
Hofstadter  was  boiu  in  Buffalo  on  Aug.  6. 
1916.  (His  uncle  was  Samuel  Hofstadter.  the 
late  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice.) 

Richard's  interest  in  American  history  wa.^ 
awakened  by  reading  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard's  "The  Rise  of  American  Civilization  ' 
while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  He  was  almost  detoured 
from  history,  however,  by  his  father's  insist- 
ence that  he  study  law.  But  he  dropped  out 
after  a  year  in  favor  of  graduate  history  study 
at  Columbia,  from  which  be  got  an  M.A.  in 
1936  and  a  PhD.  In  1942. 

After  teaching  briefly  at  Brooklyn  and  City 
Colleges  and  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
he  received  an  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Fellowship. 
which  permitted  him  to  write  'The  Ameri- 
can Political  Tradition."  which  followed  his 
first  book  "Social  Darwinism  in  American 
Thought."  He  returned  to  Columbia  In  1S46 
and  assumed  the  DeWitt  Clinton  chair  tn 
19&9. 

MAN    OP    EECin.AR     HABITS 

On  the  Mornlngside  Heights  campus.  Dr. 
Hofntradter  was  described  in  a  recent  pro- 
lUe  as  "a  man  of  regular  habits.  Bcrupulous 
discipline  and  insulated  temperament  |who) 
moves  through  life  with  a  contained  method- 
icalness  that  might  dull  a  less  lively  intelli- 
gence." His  social  flair  was  limited,  but  he 
had  a  decided  talent  for  mimicry. 

A  former  graduate  student,  Richard  Kot^- 
telanetz.  In  an  essay  on  the  historian,  called 
him  "a  blue-eyed,  graying,  almost  nonde- 
script man"  who  wore  clip-on  bow  ties  and 
who  was  continually  hitching  up  his  sagging 
trousers."  He  added  that  Dr.  Hofstadter  was 
"gentle  and  shy  In  demeanor  land)  tolerant 
by  nature." 

Dr.  Hofstadter's  firet  wife  was  Felice  Swa- 
dos.  the  sister  of  Harvey  Swados.  the  novelist 
Two  years  after  her  death  In  1945.  he  mar- 
ried Beatrice  Kevitt.  who  survives.  He  Is  also 
survived  by  Dan.  a  son  of  his  first  marriage: 
by  Sarah  K.  Hofstadter,  a  daughter  of  his 
second  union,  and  a  sister.  Betty  Ooodfriend. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
3  P-M    at  the  Columbia  University  chnpel. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  36.  1970J 

Historian  Richard  Hofstadter,  54.  Dies 
(By  Martin  Well) 

Richard  Hofstadter,  54.  a  sometimes  con- 
troversial political  historian  who  twice  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  died  ot  leukemia  Saturday 
in   New   York. 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history 
in  1956  for  "The  Age  of  Reform, '  a  study  of 
populism  and  progresslvlsm.  Mr.  Hofstadter 
won  the  prize  for  nonaction  in  1964  for 
■Antl-Intellectuallsm  in  American  Life."  He 
had  been  a  teacher  at  Columbia  University 
since  1946. 

In  the  latter  book,  he  developed  the  dis- 
puted thesis  that  during  much  of  the  na- 
tion's political  history  "the  Intellect  has 
been  for  the  most  part  either  an  outsider. 
a  servant  or  a  scapegoat." 

Author  of  13  books  in  all.  Mr.  Hofstadter 
emphasized  the  cultural  rather  thon  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  American  politics  and 
employed  In  his  analyses  methods  and  con- 
cepts  borrowed  from  sociology  and  .social 
psychology. 

Borrowing  from  psychology,  he  intro- 
duced the  term  "paranoid  style."  to  describe 
certain  extreme  forms  of  American  political 
behavior  that  he  said  involved  "heated  ex- 
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aggeratdon.  stisplclousiuu  and  ooiuplratorlal 

fantaay." 

He  called  It  in  a  1963  lecture  "an  old  and 
recurrent  pbanomenon,"  tnanlf«»tlng  Itself 
la  morements  ranging  frc»n  IBth  oentury 
antl-Catboliclsm  to  aotb  century  McCarthy- 
Ism  and  the  "contemporary  .  .  .  right  wing." 

Although  Mr.  Hofstadter  suggested  tbat  It 
was  the  nation's  egaUtartan  pbllosophy  tbat 
contributed  to  what  he  aaw  as  prejudice 
against  InteUectuala.  other  leading  blstorlans 
disagreed. 

They  explained  the  paranoia  tbat  Mr.  Hof- 
sUdter  and  otber*  saw  in  some  right-wing 
movements  as  the  consequence  not  of  egall- 
tarlanlsm.  but  of  demagoguery. 

Known  for  a  clear,  pungent  literary  style  as 
well  as  for  lively  analysis  of  broad  trends  In 
American  poUtlcal  life,  Mr.  HofsUdter  was 
reputed  to  be  a  stimulating  and  challenging 
instructor. 

At  Columbia,  where  be  was  mode  full 
professsor  of  history  in  1952  and  De  Witt 
Clinton  professor  of  American  history  In 
1969,  students  recaUed  him  as  a  graying, 
gentle,  shy  man  given  to  regular  habits  and 
clipon  bowues. 

Actively  engaged  in  campus  discussions 
and  debates  at  Columbia  during  the  troubled 
spring  of  1966,  he  criticized  the  radicals  for 
ruthlessneas  while  agreeing  altb  them  on 
some  Issues. 

"With  their  incredible  moral  arrogance," 
he  aald,  campus  radicals  and  revolutionaries 
"fall  to  recognize  that  democracy  is  essen- 
tially procedural." 

Chosen  to  deliver  the  June  4  commence - 
mcnt  speech,  previously  always  given  by 
Columbia's  pre&ldent.  be  warned  against  at- 
tempia  to  "poUiiclze  completely"  the  luU- 
verslty. 

Bom  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
Immigrant  furrier.  Mr.  Hofstadter  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Buffalo  In  1937  and 
received  his  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
In  1938  and  his  doctorate  there  in  1942. 

Re  taught  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  from  1943  to  1946. 

HlA  Biti  wife,  the  former  Felice  Swados, 
sister  ot  novelist  Harvey  Swadoa,  died  In 
1945.  He  Is  survived  by  his  second  wife, 
Beatrice,  a  son,  Dan.  by  his  first  marriage. 
and  a  daughter.  Sarah,  by  his  second. 

(WCBC-TV  editorial,  Oct.  29.  1970] 

Richard  Hofstadter  was  a  brilliant  scholar 
whose  studies  of  American  hlaiory  won  not 
only  PuUtser  prixee  and  acclaim  from  col- 
leagues, but  places  on  beet  oeUer  lists.  He 
was.  in  the  best  sense  of  tbat  much  over- 
used word,  relevant. 

The  Columbia  University  historian,  who 
died  last  week,  was  not  Just  a  student  of  the 
past.  His  great  sklU  was  in  unraveling  the 
skeins  that  tie  the  present  to  the  past,  that 
make  history  relevant  to  our  time. 

What  most  oocupled  Profesaor  Hofstadter's 
Interest  recently  was  America's  history  of 
vlolonce.  a  subject  much  studied  in  these 
terrible  times  of  political  a&sasslnaUons,  ur- 
ban rioting,  and  campus  bombings.  And  to 
this  subject.  Dr.  Hofstadter  was  able  to  bring 
a  perspacuve  tbat  is  enlightening,  and.  In 
some  ways,  encouraging. 

For  one  be  argued  in  a  recent  essay  that, 
contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Far  Left,  vio- 
lence In  American  history  baa  often  been 
coimterproduoUve.  Tbe  Civil  War.  be  noted, 
led  to  a  century  of  bUterness  and  repras- 
Blon.  Besides,  most  social  reforms  in  Ameri- 
can history  have  been  brought  about  with- 
out violence. 

The  present  danger  with  violence  from  tbe 
Far  Left,  he  argued,  is  not  the  violence  it- 
self, but  the  bacltJaah  it  can  bring  from 
the  conservative  majority  of  Americans  who 
might  support  a  government  committed  to 
political  repression. 

But  Profc&sor  Hofstadter  did  not  leave  ua 
with  such  a  gloomy  prophesy.  For  in  tbe 
elodng  words  of  his  essay,  he  argued  opti- 
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misticaliy  tbat  tbe  strength  of  our  political 
system  can  continue  to  overcome  its  afflic- 
tions 

"Tba  Nation."  he  concluded,  "eeems  to 
slouch  onward  mto  its  uncertain  future  like 
some  inarticulate  beaat,  too  much  attained 
by  wounds  ^nd  aliments  to  De  robust,  but 
too  strong  and  reM>urceful  to  succumb." 

These  words  from  a  man  whose  vision  of 
the  American  experience  was  so  keen  are 
well  worth  keeping  by  those  of  us  facing 
tbat  uncertain  future. 


Party  are  from  the  new  ieader&hip  in  the 
State  houses  or  among  newly  elected 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Askew  and 
Chiles  In  Florida  are  typical  of  this  new 
group  which  offers  hope  for  Democratic 
successes  in  the  future.  Florida,  now 
eighth  in  population,  is  due  recognition 
in  national  affairs,  but  there  are  also 
other  responsible  young  leaders  in  other 
States  who  can  blaze  new  paths  of  lead- 
ership to  which  the  voters  will  be  re- 
sponsive. 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoed,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 
election  may  have  provided  a  most  im- 
portant lesson  to  tiie  Democratic  Parly 
nationwide.  The  Democratic  sweep  in 
that  State  was  one  of  the  roost  signifi- 
cant of  the  1970  campaign.  It  demon- 
strated the  appeal  of  new  faces  and  fresh 
leadership.  It  also  showed  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  most  potent  when  It  is 
not  saddled  with  the  policies  of  the  East- 
em  Uberal  establishment  which  cur- 
rently runs  the  party's  affairs.  The  Dem- 
ocrats in  Florida  ran  as  a  Florida  party 
with  the  proud  tradition  of  100  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  a  prosperous  and 
growing  State.  The  results  were  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  old  days  when 
a  RepubUcan  in  Florida  was  an  object 
of  curiosity. 

It  is  noteworthy  tbat  Democratic  suc- 
cesses nationwide  have  led  to  a  resur- 
gence of  optimism  about  Democratic 
prospects  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1972.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  ines- 
capable that  nothing  new  is  really  being 
offered  to  the  electorate.  The  same  faces 
that  were  sampled  and  sorted  out  in  1968 
are  again  on  exhibition.  Whether  any  of 
them  is  in  better  position  to  capture  pop- 
ular support  than  in  196B  is  doubtful, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  with  4  years  in  tlie  White  House, 
will  have  considerably  more  prestige  and 
more  experience  to  offer  than  he  did  in 
1968.  The  Democrats  will  do  well  to  look 
for  new  faces  and  fresh  leadership  in  the 
presidential  race.  It  is  almost  a  require- 
ment that  Democratic  candidates  for 
national  office  must  first  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Eastern  liberal  bloc  of  the 
party.  In  the  1972  campaign,  this  could 
be  a  kiss  of  death.  No  candidate  bearing 
their  latiel  is  going  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  southern  States.  It  seems  clear 
enough  that  without  at  least  a  split  in 
the  South,  a  Democrat  is  not  going  to  be 
elected  President  in  1972. 

In  recent  years  It  has  been  a  fad 
among  most  of  the  ciurent  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic hopefuls  to  disregard  the  South 
and  to  base  their  plans  for  election  on 
the  big  city  machines.  To  date  nothing 
has  emerged  to  show  a  change  in  this 
poUcy.  It  will  not  work  in  1972.  Both 
Nixon  and  Wallace  now  have  strong  fol- 
lowings.  Nevertheless,  the  South  is  still 
traditionally  £}emocratic  and  will  sup- 
port a  Democrat  if  a  moderate  candidate 
gives  southern  voters  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  best  prospects  for  tbe  Democratic 


TODAY'S  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  6IKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recors.  and  to  include  ex- 
trMieous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Florida 
are  proud  of  the  contribution  to  a  cleaner 
and  more  healthful  on^'ironment  by  Dr. 
Mark  D.  Hollls.  a  distinguished  Floridian. 
Dr.  HoUis  is  Cliief  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering  and  Environmental  Scicnci?.^ 
of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  World  Health  Organisation. 
He  was  formerly  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Recently  Dr.  Hollis  gave  the  keynote 
address  to  the  Joint  21st  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Florida  section.  American 
Water  Works  Association  and  the  Flor- 
ida Pollution  Control  Association  in  Hol- 
lywood. Fla.  His  speech  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  today's 
environment  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
it  for  publication  In  the  ConcRESSionAL 
Record. 

Today's  ENvaoN'Mtwr 
rmxTACK 

Some  years  ago.  Togi  Berra.  in  a  network 
interview,  was  asked  about  a  recent  game:— 
the  Yankees  leading  by  one  ran  .  .  .  9tb  inn- 
ing .  .  .  one  ont  .  .  .  man  on  first  and  tlilrd 
.  .  .  and  the  Yankee  pitcher  walked  tbe  bat- 
ter! Yogi  called  time  and  trotted  out  to  the 
mound. — The  question :  "What  doee  a  catcher 
say  to  a  pitcher  on  such  occasions?"  After 
some  hesitation.  Yogi  replied.  •'Well  .  .  .  one 
thing  for  sure.  I  didn't  go  all  tbe  way  oui 
there  to  tell  him  he  was  In  trouble  .  .  .  be- 
cause he  already  knew  that!!" 

Some  weeks  ago.  oar  principal  collaborator 
for  this  program — Jim  Santarone-^wTOte  me 
a  letter.  In  it  be  aald  that  I  was  to  t>e  here 
this  morning  to  talk  about  "Today's  Environ- 
ment" Beyond  ttalK,  he  gave  no  Instructions 
and  Inserted  no  conditions.  This  open-ended 
Invitation  kindles  a  spark  of  intrigue — on 
my  part,  the  temptation  "to  speak  out";  and. 
on  the  part  of  Jim.  a  significant  risk! 

One  thing  for  sure,  I  wasn't  invited  here 
to  tell  water-resource  apeclallstc  that  we're 
In  trouble — because  you  already  know  that! 
...  Or  to  say  that  prvaent  practices  will 
solve  environmental  crises — something  we  all 
know  is  simply  not  true. 

If,  then,  this  Is  to  be  an  uninhibited  ex- 
change— perhaps,  first.  I  shotild  try  to  put 
myself  in  a  favorable  context.  ...  I  join  hero 
today,  not  as  an  outsider  or  a  foivigner  to 
Florida — but  as  ooe  with  close  famUy  ties 
and  with  roota  deep  in  this  StaU  .  .  .  and 
as  one  soon  to  return,  permanently,  to  home 
base  in  tbe  Clearwater  area.  So  keep  in  mind. 
please,  this  neighborly  kinship — should  some 
things  Z  say  stimulate  the  adrenalin! 
sTATEnnncr 

Historically,  from  tbe  wheel  to  E=mc-.  it 
has  been  the  deatmy  of  man  to  seek,  to  find, 
to  exploit.  History  rarely  sets  off  eras  by  con- 
venient dates.  What  has  gone  on  affects  the 
present;  the  past  Is  prologue.  Howarer,  the 
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phenomenal  transformations  in  environraen- 
tal  determinanu  stem  from  the  iMOs.  Un- 
der the  impetus  of  war,  man  Kpbt  the  atom: 
'•ouirolled  the  result; — and  changed  the 
world. 

The  splu  atom — ihe  synthesized  molecule 
and  the  resultant  'spin-off  systems" — did  for 
this  age  of  science  and  technology  what  the 
assembly  Une.  a  generation  earlier,  had  done 
for  the  logistics  of  industrial  production. 
And.  all  arourid  us,  the  results:  heights  in 
gross  national  products — new  forms  of  mat- 
ter— Jet  traiifipori — automation — Instantane- 
ous global  audiD-vtdeo  communications — 
space  exploration  and  remote  sensing.  .  .  . 
And,  on  the  more  sobering  side,  destructive 
forces  with  awesome  potentials.  The  key  word 
is  speed.  Time  telescopes.  The  world  shrinks. 

The  winds  of  change  are  at  hurricane  force; 
material  progress  spiral.s  under  the  impetus 
uf  logarithmic  expansions  of  knowledge.  The 
tempo  la  so  rapid.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
grasp  the  full  slgnificlance.  to  comprehend 
and  equate  Impacts;  to  keep  the  delicate 
scales  tilted  in  favor  of  man — that  he  under- 
siands  what  he  Is  doing:  that  he  do  better  at 
understanding  him£eU:  that  he  retain  bis 
mental  balance  and  his  perspective:  and  that 
be  b«  master,  not  victim,  of  his  machines 
and  his  technology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  discussions  on  "envi- 
ronment" muft  be  against  this  complex  back- 
grmmd — this  era  of  change  and  paradoxes — 
this  age  of  wealth  and  insecurity;  of  leis- 
ure and  unrest:  of  unprecedented  compe- 
tencies and  intensified  anxieties. 

Environment,  by  Webster,  is  the  complex 
of  climatic,  edaphic.  and  blotic  factors  that 
act  upon  an  organism.  Environment  is  the 
stun  total,  the  complex  orb  of  externals — - 
forces.  Influences,  and  conditions — some  hos- 
tile, some  friendly — that  make  up  man's  ex- 
posures and  mold  his  total  life.  Environment 
Is  a  complex  mass  of  ecosystems — air.  water, 
land,  weather. — It  is  wildlife,  lakes,  bays, 
and  estuaries.  .  .  .  Environment  is  the  core 
city,  the  urban  sprawl — homes  and  tene- 
ments— Industrial  complexes — congested 
transportation  and  commuiucation.  ...  It 
la  noise,  strain,  monotony,  accidents,  crime, 
and  polaonlcg.  ...  It  is  also  the  Intangibles 
of  learning  and  inquiry  and  culture.  .  .  . 
Environment  is  all  of  these  things,  and 
more.  .  .  .  But,  moat  of  all,  people  interface 
wltb  environment  in  endless  responses  to 
Jobs,  to  alarm  clocks,  to  television,  to  htgb- 
povered  automobiles — and  to  pressures, 
struggles,  and  compromise. 

Across  all  lands,  population  explosions  and 
sweeping  technological  advances  are  urban- 
izing societies  and  creating  unprecedented 
environmental  degradation.  The  speed, 
magnitude,  and  complexity  of  these  forces 
Intensify  traditional  problems  and  create 
impingements  with  new  equations  and 
broader  dlmensioos.  The  gap  widens  not  only 
between  the  diagnosed  and  the  undiagnosed 
implications,  but  also  between  what  la  being 
done  and  what  needs  doing. 

This  la  my  third  Florida  venture  on  the 
envlroiunental  dilemma.  .  .  .  Fifteen  years 
ago^at  Gainesville,  on  the  University  cam- 
pus— I  was  privileged  to  give  the  commence- 
inent  address.  The  subject,  "Advancing  Tech- 
nology— A  Dj'namlc  bnpact  on  Man's  En- 
vironment." The  Gainesville  paper  dealt  with 
technological  change:  It  reviewed  the  in- 
creasing mRgnltudee  and  complexities  of  en- 
vironmental contaminants;  discussed  chronic 
subtleties  with  widening  separation  of  cause- 
and-eflect  sequences.  It  warned  about  global 
population  trends  and  about  unchecked 
rurai-urban  migrations.  More  speclflcally, 
the  paper  projected  Implications  of  changing 
forces  and  influences  on  Florida's  economic 
tripod— tourism,  agriculture.  Industry.  Tech- 
oology  was  producing  a  "shiny  new  world" 
with  little  thought  to  environmental  deg- 
rodatlon — and  almost  no  regard  for  the 
need  to  assign  a  reasonable  percentage  of  oizr 


technological  capacities  to  the  task  of  un- 
derstanding and  moderating  by-product  con- 
sequences. This  WHS  the  tragedy  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  Is  tragedy  compounded  today. 

Six  years  ago^ln  Bal  Harbour,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Federation — I  was  assigned  the  task  of 
sununarlzing  the  global  water-pollution  situ- 
ation. The  thrust  of  that  paper  dealt  with 
public  aspirations  versus  hard-nosed  real- 
ities. Five  broad  conclusions  were  suggested 
(and  I  quote  from  the  published  document) : 

•1.  The  concept  of  minimal  treatment  la 
outmoded  and  must  give  way  to  a  maximum- 
treatment  concept,  with  cost-benefit  ratios 
computer!  on  a  drastically  revised  system  of 
water  and  land  uses  and  values.  Parameters 
and  indices  must  also  be  modified  to  include 
thermal  changes,  effluent  nutrients,  and 
chemical  contaminants. 

"2.  Public  opinion  and  public  demand  for 
pollution  abatement  is  beginning  to  move 
ahead  of  professional  actions  and  plans.  .  .  . 

'3.  We,  in  the  composite  professional 
sense,  have  t>een  too  cautious,  too  conserva- 
tive, often  apologetic  In  our  Justifications 
when  seeking  resources  to  combat  pollution, 
and  too  optimistic  in  reporting  progress.  .  .  . 

"4.  The  day  is  approaching  when  sundard 
pracuces  of  waste  treatment  will  have  been 
applied,  and  in  many  areas  such  treatment 
will  be  Inadequate.  The  question:  Is  our  re- 
search effort  sufllcient  In  magnitude  and 
properly  focused  to  establish  remedial  pro- 
cedures geared  to  the  problems  of  tomor- 
row? .  .  . 

"5.  Traditionally  In  North  America,  there 
has  been  close  linkage  between  water-pollu- 
tion control  and  health  structures  at  all 
levels.  The  trend  now  Is  to  loosen  this 
bondage  and.  in  some  cases,  totally  to  dis- 
card it  in  favor  of  categorical  control  agen- 
cies. .  .  .  The  need  is  to  forge  Into  the  new 
structures  a  health -related  understanding 
and  com[>etence.  This  will  be  increasingly  im- 
portant as  the  problems  of  toxic  wastes  be- 
come more  pronotmced.  .  .  .  With  greater 
densities  of  people,  the  traditional  problems 
of  germ  and  viral  diseases  will  intensify." 

This  ends  the  quotation.  These  points  are 
still  valid,  but  with  a  much  greater  sense  of 
urgency. 

The  fragmentation  of  environmental -pro- 
tection programs  out  of  public-health  struc- 
tures, as  noted  six  years  ago,  has  now  become 
widespread — closely  paralleling  the  growth 
of  medical-care  patterns  of  countries.  In 
retrospect.  It  was  perhaps  Inevitable  that  the 
major  public-works  aspects  of  environmental 
control  would  be  re-assigned  to  public-works- 
type  governmental  structures.  However,  as  Is 
often  the  case  on  public  issues,  the  pen- 
dulum swings  too  far. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  the  total 
effort,  the  focus  must  continue  to  be  on 
people — on  their  health  and  on  their  well- 
being.  This  focus  on  man  Is  the  dominant 
characteristic  that  distinguishes  health  agen- 
cies from  other  agencies  seeking  their 
"ecological  niche"  in  the  environmental  uni- 
verse. 

A  highly  significant  difference  In  the  situa- 
tion today  OS  compared  to  fifteen  years  ago — 
or  even  six  years  ago — is  that  public  opinion 
is  definitely  polarizing  in  strong  support  of 
environmental  protection.  People  are  asking 
questions:  What  sort  of  a  world  are  we 
making?  .  .  .  And  for  whom?  .  .  .  Cant  we 
have  essential  goods  and  services  without  all 
this  environmental  degradation? 

Again,  perhaps,  we  need  stress  the  point: 
Technology  got  us  into  this  situation;  tech- 
nology can  get  us  out!  But.  first,  we  must 
clear  the  political,  administrative,  and  tn- 
Bcituttonul  bottlenecks  so  that  technological 
innovations  can  l>e  developed  and  applied 
and  can  work.  And,  to  get  these  things  done, 
there  Is  no  need  to  appeal  to  the  Wlahing 
Weil — or  to  stay  out  under  the  Tum-Tum 
Tree. — Environmental  salvation  la  up  to  all 
of  us.  Providence  has  provided  man  with  the 


Intelligence  to  create  the  problem — to  recog- 
nize the  problem— and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem— If  he  really  cares  enough. 

The  composite  consequences  of  uncon- 
trolled environmental  contamination  arc 
cited  routinely  in  the  news  media. — They 
are  common  topics  of  dally  conversation. 
Trends  ore  cited  to  show  factors  capable  of 
producing,  at  one  extreme,  a  global  "green- 
liouae"  effect — and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  a  global  "ice-box."  There  are  deep 
concerns  about  the  oceans  becoming  bio- 
logical deserts.  It  will  take  great  effort  to  re- 
place conjecture  with  fact;  and  It  will  take  n 
long  time.  But  whether  we  drown  or  freeze. 
if  current  trends  go  unchecked,  is  not  the 
point.  The  hard  reality  la  that  the  survival 
of  civilization  requires  that  pollution  trends 
be  checked. 

Napoleon  once  said  that  you  never  defeat 
an  army. — First,  you  must  defeat  a  squad: 
then  a  platoon;  then  a  company;  then  you 
defeat  a  battalion,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. — And 
soon  there  is  no  army  to  defeat!  .  .  .  we 
should  reflect  on  this. 

If  we  put  In  good,  workable  order  our 
State  and  local  machinery  and  If  we  really 
do  the  technical  Job  we  know  bow  to  do — 
then,  truly,  it  will  become  apparent  where 
public  Bsplnitlons  and  public  policy  might 
meet.  And.  if  we  do  our  Job  well,  tben,  I  be- 
lieve, we  need  not  worry  much  about  dire 
consequences— locally,  nationally,  or  Inter- 
nationolly.  Overslmpllfled?  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  , 
But  not  entirely  facetious. 

While  aggressive  action  by  local  authori- 
ties, especially  regional  authorities,  is  essen- 
tial, there  ore  problems  which  require  State 
and/or  federal  Intervention.  For  example, 
local  authority  cannot  control  the  composi- 
tion of  fuels  used  for  heat,  for  energy  pro- 
duction, and  for  transport.  The  same  holds 
true  for  the  design  of  engines  to  reduce  pol- 
lution. Other  examples  Include  persistent 
chemicals  such  as  are  found  In  pesticides, 
like  DDT,  and  heavy  metals,  like  mercury. 
Transport  disasters  such  as  oil  spills;  land 
accidents  involving  toxic  substances;  and 
controls  on  degradable  or  returnable  contain- 
ers, compulsory  cycling,  and  salvage  ore  gen- 
erally beyond  local  resources. 

The  tragedy  of  the  anti-pollution  effort 
over  the  past  quarter  century  la  that  policies 
and  goals  have  been  at  least  a  decade  behind 
the  tempo  of  the  times.  This  is  true  for  air. 
water,  and  land  pollution.  We  conunue  to 
play  "catch- up -ball" — but  the  momentum  of 
our  effort  is  much  less  than  the  momentum 
of  change.  Hence,  over  the  years,  the  situa- 
tion has  become  ever  more  desperate — now. 
in  many  areas,  approaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. We  simply  must  re-a&seas  our  ap- 
proaches, our  techniques,  and  the  levels  of 
our  commitments.  We  simply  must  recognise 
that  the  influences  that  have  contributed  to 
environmental  degradations  over  the  past  few 
decades  are  themselves  changing  and  accel- 
erating. 

There  ore  examples  oil  around  us  to  sup- 
port this  contention.  The  solld-waate  crisis — 
the  septic-tank  situation — the  alr-polluuou 
dilemma.  In  deference  to  time,  we  might  con- 
sider estuarlne  waters  to  Illustrate  trends  and 
changes.  Because.  If  we  be  serious  about 
salvaging  at  least  some  of  our  bays,  estuaries. 
and  coastol  waters — the  hour  is  truly  now  at 
hand  to  act  with  dispatch. 

Of  course,  if  our  objective  Is  a  more  prac- 
tical one — merely  to  avoid  acute  morbidities 
and  serious  nuisances — then  perhaps  our 
plons,  as  now  blueprinted,  might  suIBce  for 
a  decade  or  so.  On  the  other  hand,  If  our 
objectives  are  loftier — and  I  certainly  trust 
they  are — then  we  bad  best  resolve  our  de- 
bates— stop  nibbling  around  the  perlph- 
erles-~and  attack,  head-on,  the  "gut-lseues" 
that  we  all  know  must  be  dealt  with.  In 
short,  stop  the  endless  debating  about  na- 
tional and  global  consequences  and  start 
dealing  with  local  cftuses.  And — If  we  agree 
on  this — It  has  "made  my  day." 
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in  the  World-Wor-l  era,  I  grew  up,  for 
five  yeara.  at  Fort  DeSoU,  Florida,  on  Mullet 
Key.  at  the  mouth  of  Tampa  Bay.  I  attended 
school  across  the  channel  at  Fort  I>ade  (Eg- 
mont  Key) .  Up  the  coast  from  Mullet  Key. 
the  chain  of  islands — mostly  uninhabited — 
formed  a  series  of  amoll  bays,  bayous,  and 
shallow  coastal  shelves.  The  area  was  an 
aquatic  paradise — with  fantastic  abundances' 
of  indigenous  flshllfe  and,  seasonally,  addi- 
tional acres  of  migratory  species  schooling 
in  and  out  among  the  Keys  and  in  lower 
Tampa  Bay.  Observations  during  recent  vislte 
reflect  changes  both  sobering  and  shocking — 
a  great  heritage  fading  out. 

I  suspect  that  this  situation  repeats  Itself 
many  times  along  tlio  East  and  West  coasts 
of  this  richly  endowed  State.  While  we  must 
accept  some  degradation  as  the  price  of  tech- 
nologically based  living— current  trends  in 
land-water  exploitations  are  approaching 
irreversibility. 

To  an  alarming  extent,  bays,  estuaries,  and 
coastal  waters  are  polluted  with  raw  or  in- 
adequately treated  wastes;  dredged  to  obtain 
raw  materials;  excessively  channeled:  and 
filled  for  land  reclamation.  These  actions  dis- 
rupt the  fish-food  matrix  and  impair  or  de- 
stroy areas  where  marine  life  breeds  and 
spawns.  Quantified  assessments  are  often  Ig- 
nored because  short- fall  dollar  values  are 
generally  "clear  as  a  crystal." 

In  the  past,  we  have  Judged  environmental 
degradation  by  "acute"  situations;  in  the 
health  field,  by  s^iute  infections;  and  in  the 
nation's  aquariums,  by  oil  spills,  by  magni- 
tudes of  flsb-klllfl,  and  by  massive  visual 
pollutants.  In  most  cases,  these  situations 
can  be  managed  by  conventional  treatment 
methods  and  by  strict  regulatory  enforce- 
ments. However,  with  projections  in  popula- 
tion densities  and  in  living  standards — the 
real  problems — for  both  humans  and  flxh — 
are  chronic  exposures  .  .  .  the  additives,  the 
combinations,  the  synergisms  .  .  .  with  long- 
term,  subtle  impacts. 

Meaningful  evaluations  of  marine  waters 
must  Include  parameters  like  the  Biological 
Diversity  Index  (BDI) — an  indicator  of  the 
diversity  of  acquattc  life.  Waters  in  favor- 
able ecological  balance  have  a  wide  variety 
of  marine  species.  The  higher  this  ratio  (per- 
unit  mass  of  protoplasm) ,  the  healthier  and 
more  aesthetic  the  situation.  The  primary 
concern  la  not  merely  to  sustain  adult 
aquatic  life,  but  also  to  preserve  the  repro- 
ductive environment  and  the  fish-food 
matrix.  Waste  treatment  may  produce  ac- 
ceptable effluents  In  terms  of  BOD,  B.coll. 
suspended  solids,  turbidity,  and  other  tradi- 
tional parameters,  including  In-stream  DO 
levels,  and  still  create  chronic   havoc. 

Florida  faces  the  critical  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  estuaries.  Ecological  studies  show 
that  most  marine  wildlife  reproduction  oc- 
curs in  estuaries  and  other  shallow  watt's.  In- 
cluding bays  and  rivers.  Unfortunately,  for 
communities  along  the  coast,  most  waste  ef- 
fluents discharge  into  these  shallow  waters. 
Such  discharge  points  were  selected  long  ago. 
when  pollution  was  minimal  and  when  topog- 
raphy— not  effects  on  wildlife  reproduction — 
was  the  controlling  consideration.  We  must 
somehow  find  a  way  to  get  these  efBuenta  out 
of  shallow  waters,  since  even  tertiary  treat- 
ment iH  not  the  answer — certainly  not  In 
terms  of  ten-or-more-year  projections.  Kfllu- 
ents.  even  after  tertiary  treatment,  still  eon- 
tain  significant  amounts  of  bio-stimulants 
and  subtle  toxicants — which,  by  the  way, 
after  permeating  the  estuariee.  still  find  their 
way  eventually  to  the  sea.  Trends  in  eutro- 
phlcatlon  now  loom  as  a  future  destroyer 
of  lakes,  bays,  and  estuaries.  Obviously,  a 
hard  look  is  needed  at  the  whole  problem  of 
how  t>est  to  utUlee  otur  marine  waters — 
taking  Into  account  the  difference  In  wild- 
life-reproduction values  of  shallow- versua- 
deep-ocean  waters. 

Both  bio-stlmulanta  and  subtle  toxicants 
are  damaging  to  the  ecology.  Subtle  toxicity 


results,  over  prolonged  periods,  in  drastic 
alterations  In  the  fish -food  matrix.  Bio- 
stimulants,  as  a  kind  of  "reverse  toxicity,"  do 
the  same.  This  Is  the  real  problem  wltb  which 
conservationists  are  concerned — these  eubile. 
long-term  effects  which,  eventually,  bring 
about  a  lowering  of  the  BDI.  The  lower  this 
index — i.e..  the  fewer  the  number  of  species 
m  the  area,  even  with  the  same  total  weight 
of  blo-moss — the  leas  healthy  and  the  less 
aesthetic  the  situauon  will  be.  For  example, 
there  may  still  be  fish  around,  but,  instead 
of  "trout-type,"  they  more  likely  will  be 
"carp -type." 

Policy  governing  wastewater  management 
should,  first,  encoiu^ge  and  support  the  re- 
cycling concept;  secondly,  for  non-re-cycled 
waste,  outfalls  should  be  located  to  minimize 
damage  to  aquatic  life;  and,  thirdly,  policy 
should  require  adeqtiate  treatment  to  protect 
all  receiving  waters — confined  or  open.  On 
the  matter  of  waste  treatment,  I  suspect  we 
would  agree  that — like  the  farmer  and  the 
extension  courses — we  already  know  much 
more  treatment  technology  than  we  apply. 

In  plotung  projections,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  per-capita  pollution  potentials 
move  upward  with  affluence.  John  Ludwlg 
suggests  8  simple  index  represented  by  the 
sum  exponential  of  the  product:  population 
times  the  standard-of-livlng  (expressed  as 
per-capita  energy  consumption) .  To  oversim- 
plify: In  a  given  area,  if  population  densities 
are  to  double  (say,  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury) and.  simultaneously,  the  living  stand- 
ard increases  by  three-or-four^then  the 
total  pollution  potential  will  rise  by  slx-to- 
elght.  This  means  that — Just  to  stay  even — 
a  further  BO-to-90%  reduction  of  pollutants 
will  be  necessary.  Another  thing  to  remem- 
ber: We  are  dealing  with  a  removal  base 
that  is  t>ecom]ng  increasingly  difficult — both 
efilclency-wise  and  economy-wise — since 
much  of  the  total  pollution  potenual  is  not 
confined  to  seweri.  to  stack  discharges,  or 
to  velilcular  tailpipe  exhausts.  In  short, 
sophistications  In  our  technologically  based 
society  require  sophistications  in  by-prod- 
uct pollution  controls. 

Environmental -quality  control  transcends 
the  competencies  and  capracltles  of  any  one 
profession  or  of  any  one  department,  minis- 
try, or  board.  Accordingly,  It  Is  important  to 
establish  workable  patterns  and  effective 
conununlcatlon  among  antl-pollutlon  struc- 
tures— and  to  blend  the  expertise  of  engi- 
neering, science,  and  medicine — of  law,  edu- 
cation, and  administration.  Public  agencies 
need  reshape  and  sharpen  analytical  meth- 
odologies; initiate  effective  monitoring  sys- 
tems: and  project  trends  to  guide  control  ac- 
tivities. 

Like  most  highly  complex  and  difficult  pub- 
lic Issues  that  are  crying  out  for  attention, 
pollution  abatement  raises  the  age-old  ques- 
tion of  how  to  "put  the  bell  on  the  cat."  In 
today's  world,  we  must  continuously  adjust 
approaches  and  practices  to  meet  changing 
problems  and  needa-^always  with  one  eye 
on  the  future. 

Interesting  structural  and  administrative 
Innovations  are  being  tested  at  national  and 
state  levels — the  new  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  for  example.  The  waste- 
control  authorities  in  Maryland  and  Ohio — 
the  California  Water  Resource  Control 
Board — and  the  emerging  systema  In  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  other  examplee. 
Effective,  smooth- working  State/local  ma- 
chinery Is  a  critical  "must"  in  thla  business. 
Huge  sunu  of  public  monies  are  involved, 
and — more  pol  ntedly— the  destiny  of  the 
State  Itself  la  Involved.  This  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  Florida — with  its  great 
wealth  in  climate,  in  lakes,  bays,  and  in  Its 
irreplaceable  coastal  water  treasures.  In  brief. 
there  is  need  to  see  that  Florida  Is  not  over- 
nm  by  the  future. 

Whatever  the  State  structure,  it  must  be 
sharp  yet  flexible.  It  must  adjust  with 
change;  foster  innovations;  and  keep  physi- 


cal plana  and  land-use  patterns  within  the 
bounds  of  envlronmental-qtuillty  plans. 
Standards  and  criteria  must  make  senae.  To 
provide  the  scientific  base  for  Intelligent  pol- 
lution decisions,  effective  use  should  be  made 
of  public  institutional  resources  for  research 
and  monitoring. 

National  experience  emphasises  the  point 
that  States  must  continue  to  be  the  respon- 
sive authority  In  pollution  control — since  the 
need,  to  a  consldenible  extent,  lies  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  regional  Eys- 
tems.  Usually,  such  regional  systems  take 
years  to  be  formed  on  the  traditional  vol- 
untary-association basis.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  to  get  the  Job  done  with  dis- 
patch— and  only  the  States  have  the  politi- 
cal power  and  the  influence  to  do  this. 

Once  such  regional  entitles  ore  formed, 
they  will  be  substantial  entities — In  terms 
both  of  financial  resources  and  areas  of  In- 
terest. They  can  generate  and  carry  out  their 
own  research  programs:  move  ahead  posi- 
tively: and  provide  effective  monitoring — 
without  waiting  for  the  national  fedcral- 
State-Iocal  complex    to  mesh  gears. 

One  difficulty  In  organizing  regional 
woftcwater  systems  Is  the  high  initial  capi- 
tal coet  for  interceptors.  It  Is  always  easier 
(and  politically  more  palatable)  to  "patch 
up"  local  treotmcnt  works  to  "make  do  '  for 
a  few  more  yean.  This  is  the  tragic  history 
of  pollution  control.  However,  good  engi- 
neering will  show  that  the  "patch-up"  plan 
win  not  do  the  Job — and  also,  over  the  long 
term.  It  :s  generally  much  more  expensive. 
After  all.  for  wastewater,  effective  treatment 
la  usually  less  than  30%  of  the  system's  cost. 
So  why  practice  faJae  economy?  Bearding 
administration — whether  drainage  areaa  or 
political  boundaries  ore  uaed  as  worlUble 
oontrol  entitles — It  would  certainly  seem 
that,  for  Florida's  urbaniaed  coastal  com- 
plexes, a  network  of  regional  systems  la  the 
direction  to  take. 

In  lt«  recent  Report  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Preeldent'a  Council  encourages 
States  to  develop,  test,  and  demonstrate  In- 
novative Gtructuree.  administration,  moni- 
toring, technical  methodologies,  and  financ- 
ing mechanism-  It  auggcata  federal  financial 
supports  for  such  proposala.  The  National 
Academies  of  Engineering  and  Sciences  are 
aggressively  seeking  answers  to  some  of  these 
complex  environmental  issues.  Private  fotm- 
dations  as  well  are  mobilizing  their  conald- 
er&bie  financial  resources  to  work  in  this 
fleld.  The  tAsk  of  statasmansbip  is  how  to 
channel  this  profewloukl  counsel  and  re- 
source to  t}econw  agents  of  change  In  this 
and  other  States.  T^ils  experimentation  with 
etructures  should  not  disrupt  the  full  appli- 
cation of  regulatory  muscle  to  existing  prob- 
lems. What  we  need  Is  maximum  momentum 
with  minimum  inertia. 

And  BO,  on  this  Monday  morning — In  the 
first  year  of  this  new  decade,  the  "Sobering 
6eventles"^one  might  go  on  and  on.  .  .  . 
There  Is  much  to  be  said  and  much  to  be 
done.  .  .  .  We  must  seek  to  capture  and  dls- 
tail  the  essence  of  events  related  to  environ- 
mental challenge  and  to  project  the  shape  of 
such  events  in  the  decade  ahead.  Perhaps  at 
no  time  in  history  has  there  been  such  diffi- 
culty In  predicting  the  future.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, there  will  be  a  real  break  in  continuity 
in  this  new  decade.  Transition  will  not  be 
circumscribed  by  uaditlon ;  extrapolation 
may  well  be  purely  oonjectural;  and,  quite 
often,  sheer  profeaslonal  ingenuity  wUl  be 
called  upon  to  provide  many  of  the  bench- 
marks needed  in  a  new  "age  of  disconti- 
nuity." 

We  must  break  through  the  barriers  of 
provincialism,  the  prejudices  of  proprietary 
interest,  and  the  varieties  of  narrow  hered- 
itary points  of  view,  too  coounonly  shared  by 
so  many.  We  must  broaden  our  vistas;  develop 
a  860*  sweep  in  our  vision;  and  re-align  our 
priorities.  As  a  profession,  we  need  open  our 
reference  texts  and  discard  much  of  the  con- 
ventional data — and  compile  new  materials — 
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bold,  aggressive,  and  rcspooalve  to  the  trends 
of  tbe  times.  And  we  must  remember,  in  tbla 
fast-manng  »gr.  the  T»»t  diflerenca  between 
tea  yesn  of  professional  experience  and  one 
year  of  sncn  erp«rienc«  repeated  tm  times. 

To  get  pollution  nnder  control  wtll  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  For  Flortdft,  It  wtll  be  no 
easier  as  tbe  State  moves  en  toward  wall- 
lo-wan  people.  We  micst  be  IngenloTia  enough 
to  find  solutions  to  changing  human  needs 
and  values  tn  otir  complex  society.  We  mast 
balance  envtronmental-qnattty  objecttves 
against  re-deflned  ralues-  And  we  must  be 
arare  that  the  pnbUc  nndertrtands  what  we  are 
saying.  We  can.  amongst  us,  I  believe,  point 
the  way  to  better  answers  than  have  so  far 
been  found — and,  using  the  force  of  persua- 
sion, we  can  make  these  understood  and  ac- 
cepted and  applied.  These  things  we  can  do — 
and.  m  Rorlda.  these  things,  I  believe,  will  be 
done. 


NATION3  TRADE  POLICY 

fMr.  BROYHUiL  Of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  vns  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Racoaa  and  bo  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  week,  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  win  consider  what  I 
regard  to  be  landmark  legislation  In  the 
Nation's  trade  policy.  For  many  years, 
our  countrj  has  pursued  policies  based 
upon  concept*  of  free  trade.  Certainly, 
these  concepts  were  appropriate  many 
yeara  ago  when  it  was  in  the  beat  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
productive  development  of  the  war- torn 
ecoDoauea  of  the  world's  manufacturing 
nations.  It  i^  5till  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terest to  assure  that  the  world's  goods 
move  as  trteij  as  possible  among  aU  na- 
tions. However,  we  have  a  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances prevailing^  in  the  world  today 
and  we  must  not  be  blinded  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  past  policies.  The  tmi  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nolttee,  I  believe,  sensibly  recognizes  the 
shift  in  economic  balance  and  the  rapid 
derelopment  of  the  manofacturtng  ca- 
pacity of  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
bin  has  my  strong  support 

Ooe  problem  that  haa  be«i  of  great 
Inportanee  to  the  eronnmy  of  the  Caro- 
Unac  has  t)een  tbe  umeaUicted  inczeaae 
In  teitfle  and  apparel  Imports  in  man- 
made  ftberw  and  wool.  The  new  trade  bfU 
would  provide  a  legislative  formula  for 
the  reasonable  development  of  our  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  market  Cer- 
tainly, the  quota  system  for  textile  im- 
porta  proposed  by  this  legislation  ia  a 
mOd  and  necessary  step  in  this  direction. 

The  changes  in  the  economic  climate 
in  world  trade  are  graphically  shown  in 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Septetmber  1970  iasue  of  Fortune 
magazine.  This  article  analyzes  the  or- 
ganiaation  of  the  economy  of  Japan  and 
points  out  how  effective  that  nation's 
drive  for  increased  exports  has  been.  I 
want  to  commend  this  article  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive»  since  it  presents  information  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  changes 
that  are  required  in  onr  own  trade  policy 
If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in  our 
own  domestic  markets. 


The  article  follows : 

Bow  Tsoe  jAPABnsK  Motmr  "niAT  KXrorr 

Blciv 

(By  Loula  Kraar^ 

To  hanl-pcaaaed  eoanpetitcea  arcnuid  the 
wo^d,  Japan'i  export  drlr*  k»  taking  on  the 
ovortooaa  of  a  reienUeas  ccnaplrac;  to  In- 
Tade  and  dominate  every  vital  internattonoi 
market.  Ahnoat  crerywhere,  tram  North 
America  to  Southeast  Aala,  the  Japanese  are 
BteodUy  tncraafilng  their  already  enormous 
share  of  aalei.  The  very  rhetoric  of  Japaneae 
bualnesaisen  relnfcrc«a  the  Image  of  a  hyper- 
aggressive  trodlng  power — with  talk  of  "ad- 
Tanclng"  into  a  new  area,  "rormlng  a  united 
trout"  against  foreign  rlvala.  and  "capturing" 
a  market. 

Moreover,  thla  thrast  cornea  from  a  nation 
that  Ormly  ihletda  Ita  own  market  agalnit 
foreign  oompctlton,  who  ar«  thus  doubly 
provoked  and  are  now  threatening  ceoDomlc 
warfare. 

In  the  noa-CommunUt  Far  Bast,  which 
accounta  for  almost  30  percent  of  Japan's 
export  sales,  ever  rtalng  trade  txnbalanoea  are 
ipurrtng  Thailand.  Taiwan,  and  other  coun- 
tnea  to  consider  lilgher  tarlSs  and  other  de- 
fensive rcst<icUons.  Says  Jqb4^  Diokno.  chair- 
man of  the  Philippine  Senate  Economic  AT- 
falra  Committee:  'We  reaJize  that  the  Japa- 
neae are  getting  through  commerce  what 
they  failed  to  achieve  throu^  the  war." 

Tb*  trade  clash  Is  even  more  Intense  in 
the  VB..  which  buys  nearly  a  third  of  Japan's 
eaporta  and  la  Ita  iargeat  single  customer. 
Tokyo's  refusal  to  adept  long-term  "volun- 
tary" llmiU  on  textile  exporu  baa  prompted 
a  reiuctaat  Nixon  Administration  to  support 
stringent  legislation  setting  quotaa.  And  atop 
thla  elgntficant  Aroertcsja  retreat  from  a  free- 
trade  stance,  pr<xectlonist  torcca  in  Congrcas 
are  preaaing  for  even  broader  restrictions  on 
other  producta.  "The  prceeni.  econcimlc  image 
of  Japan  in  the  United  States  Is  not  poor: 
It  is  bad."  observes  PblUp  H.  Trealec,  Asalat- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Bconomlc  AfT&lrs. 

Japaneae  manofacturera  of  television  seta 
are  lacing  a  major  showdown  with  American 
compotllorB.  who  hnve  accused  the  Jepanase 
of  dumping — Le.,  selling  below  recognized 
nuitket  price* — a  charge  on  wl^ch  a  U.8. 
Treaaury  ruling  ts  soon  expected.  While  the 
Japanese  TV  set  makers  firmly  deny  dump- 
ing, other  Japaneae  manufacturers  openly 
acknowledge  that  they  often  use  cutthroat 
export  prices  for  market  penetration.  To  es- 
tabllah  Ita  air  coodiUouers  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, for  example.  Hitachi.  1/td.,  deUborately 
•old  below  coat  for  three  years.  As  a  eompany 
executlv*  put*  it,  with  surprlring  candor:  "If 
you  gat  a  better  pcic«  in  some  oounUlaa. 
then  you  can  sell  to  others  for  a  'dumping' 
price.  Aa  long  ea  the  unit  production  eoet 
is  low.  the  company  stUl  baa  an  over-all 
profit  from  Ita  total  aalea.  We  sold  at  a  lose 
in  Europe  to  breaJt  into  the  market,  and  now 
we're  ""*fc-'"g  a  profit  there." 

Such  practlcea  fall  somewhere  In  the  gray 
shadows  of  the  General  Agreement  onTuUTa 
and  Trade,  and  the  argument  will  douhClMS 
continue  ai  to  whether  they  axe  Ln  actual 
violation.  Meanwhile.  Japaneee  exports  are 
expected  to  keep  right  on  soaring.  They  are 
now  projected  to  reach  nearly  (42  bUUon  by 
1975.  producing  a  staggering  trade  surplxja 
of  112  billion,  a  jiroGpect  that  leads  Aaslstant 
Secretary  Trezlse  to  warn:  "I  seriously  qiioe- 
tlon  whether  the  international  system  can 
stand  a  Japanese  global  trade  balance  of  |13 
bUlian  In  1975." 

The  starting  point  for  this  trade  offenalve 
la  an  economy  of  phenomental  strength,  di- 
rected wholeheartedly  toward  growth  rather 
than  Immediate  profit.  Over  the  past  decadif^ 
the  Japanese  groas  national  product  haa  In- 
creased by  an  average  of  more  than  18  per- 
cent annually,  and  from  thla  aver  broaden- 
ing base,  exports  have  also  bean  rising  by  an 
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average  erf  16  percent  a  year — about  twice  as 
fast  aa  the  growth  of  world  imports.  The  en- 
tire economic  system  ia,  inherently,  a  power- 
ful export- promotion  apparatus.  Always 
anticipating  growth,  corporations  routinely 
expand  manufacturing  facilities  to  optimum 
size,  pushing  excess  production  onto  world 
markets  at  profit  margins  that  competitors 
find  cruelly  low— when  they  exist  at  all.  Now 
Japan  is  preparing  to  move  on  to  new  trade 
peaks  by  emphasising  exports  of  entire  In- 
dustrial plants.  As  befite  an  Insular  Indus- 
trial giant.  It  is  also  making  long-term  deals 
overaeae  to  aasure  a  stable  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials tar  use  in  the  ever  greater  expansion 
of  its  export  poaltlon  Within  five  years  the 
Japanese  expect  a  133  pereeot  rise  in  exports. 
enough  to  ect»  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
global  market. 

Hit  with  the  full  Impact  of  thla  aggressive 
export  drive,  rival  industrial  nations  are  now 
beginning  to  ponder  the  singular,  and  devaa- 
tatlngly  effective,  tactics  being  employed  by 
ttae  Japanese.  The  program  haa  some  highly 
anginal  features  thai  will  be  hard  to  match: 

The  export  offensive  la  commanded  by 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  in  person;  he  heeds  the 
Supreme  Trade  Council,  where  top  bualnces 
and  government  leaders  quietly  allee  up  the 
world  market  and  set  annual  goals  for  every 
major  product  and  country. 

To  boost  exports,  the  government  backs 
corporations  with  an  ar&enal  of  help — credit 
at  preferenUal  rates,  attractive  tax  Incen- 
tives, and  even  insurance  against  overacaa  ad- 
vertising f«mpetgni  that  fall  to  meet  sales 
targets. 

Cartels  of  exi»rters  meet  regularly  to  fix 
prices  and  lay  plana  for  overwhelming  for- 
eign competitors. 

A  large  and  growing  far«lgn-nld  program 
is.  at  heart,  anAher  export-promotion  device, 
fueled  with  k>ng-t*ria  credit  and  direct  In- 
vestroenta. 

Oiaat  general  trading  companiea  spear- 
head the  export  drive.  Their  tireless  sales 
forces  abroad  are  backed  by  tbe  full  force 
of  Japan's  bauki  and  goremment  ministries. 

A  government -owned  company.  JFTRO, 
operates  on  a  global  basis  to  promote  Japa- 
nese producta  and  arm  companies  wltti  ex- 
port IntaUlgcnee. 

ncsMijgfo  TAauars  b  a  dtttt 

The  key  to  the  entire  program  Is  Intimate, 
effective  teamwork  between  corporate  execu- 
tives and  government  ofllcLala  at  every  level, 
tlniced  by  a  group  spirit  that  mokes  tbe 
Japanese  behave  like  a  tlght-knlt  family, 
businessmen  and  bureaucrats  cooperate  to 
promote  continuing  groa-th.  "If  business  goes 
one  way  and  govammant  goea  another  way. 
It  would  bring  harmful  efTecta  for  the  coun- 
try," explains  a  Finance  Ministry  economist. 
So  they  coordinate  plans  In  the  clubby  atmce- 
phere  of  formal  consultative  committees  and 
over  evening  cocktails  in  the  Qlnza.  Tokyo'a 
buoinesa  entertainment  district.  This  govern- 
ment-business Interaction  Is  so  close  and 
constant  that  tbe  system  Is  often  dubbed 
Japan  Inc. 

Detailed  strategy  for  the  export  drive  is  de- 
veloped through  the  Supreme  Trade  Coun- 
cil, a  thirty-member  body  that  brings  to- 
gether the  country's  elite  from  key  ministries 
dealing  with  the  economy  and  from  the  ma- 
jor private  indti-striea.  At  Its  last  semi-annual 
meeting  in  July,  the  council  projected  a  14.3 
percent  growth  for  exports  to  tl9J  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  Uarcb  31.  Says 
a  government  official  deeply  involved  in  the 
planning:  "Once  the  target  Is  announced. 
business  leaders  think  It  is  their  duty  to 
achieve  It.  Usually,  they  exceed  the  goal." 

To  carry  out  expansion  plans,  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITX) 
constantly  confers  with  company  representa- 
tives about  allocation  ol  resourcea.  Through 
" administrative  guldanca"  (whlcli  la  alnMst 
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always  obeyed) ,  Mm  even  sets  minimum 
Blees  for  industrial  plants  when  It  feels  econ- 
omy of  scale  IB  vital.  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, through  the  Bank  of  Japan,  funnels 
funda  to  areas  with  the  highest  growth  po- 
tential. By  backing  an  extremely  high  use  of 
corporate  debt  to  finance  growth,  this  min- 
istry and  the  central  bank  play  a  key  part  in 
setting  the  pace  and  direction  of  expansion. 
This  government  structure  stabUlzes  a  Japa- 
nese business  system  devoted  to  h^h 
growth — the  launching  platform  of  the  ex- 
port offensive. 

Since  companies  normally  finance  expan- 
sion by  borrowing  about  80  percent  of  their 
total  capital,  mostly  from  banks,  debt  serv- 
ice Is  a  major  fixed  operating  cost.  Japan'a 
tradition  of  virtual  metlme  employment, 
with  a  paternalism  that  fosters  an  unxisually 
dedicated  and  productive  work  force,  makes 
labor  costs  another  fixed  expense.  "The  high 
breakeven  point  set  by  fixed  labor  costs  and 
debt  costs  means  that  new  facilities  are  op- 
erated at  capacity,  and  products  arc  moved 
into  world  markets  ai  relatively  low  prices, " 
notes  James  C  Abegglen.  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  Consulting  Group.  Inc.,  a  man- 
agement-consulting organization  that  haa 
closely  analyzed  Japan's  business  strategy. 

STAST   WITH  A  SACRIFICE   rLV 

The  system  enables  companies  to  use 
highly  flexible  market  penetration  tactics. 
Two  Japanese  auto  makers— Nissan  Motor 
Co.  and  Toyota  Motor — established  footholds 
in  the  U.3.  by  offering  dealers  higher  com- 
mlaslons  than  were  given  on  other  imported 
cars,  as  well  as  unusually  generous  advertis- 
ing support,  according  to  the  Boston  Con- 
sulting Group.  In  the  Philippines.  Toyoto 
has  captured  a  quarter  of  all  auto  sales,  after 
initially  selling  to  taxlcab  fleet  owners  on 
terms  of  nothing  down  and  a  six-month 
holiday  on  installment  payments.  "They  were 
losing  money  on  us  outright  for  about  two 
years  Just  to  Introduce  Toyota  vehicles  in  the 
Philippines."  says  Pablo  Carlos,  executive 
president  of  Delta  Motor  Corp.,  Manila, 
which  assembles  and  distributes  Toyota  cars. 
Other  Japanese  companies  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  they  forego  profits  to  break  open 
new  markets.  "When  there's  sharp  competi- 
tion and  we  want  to  introduce  our  products, 
then  in  the  Initial  sale  we  make  a  sort  of 
sacrifice  hit,"  declares  Morihlsa  Emorl.  man- 
aging director  of  Mitsubishi  Shojl  Ralsha, 
Ltd..  the  general  trading  company  with  the 
largest  total  sales.  There  Is  a  distinctively 
Japanese  motive  behind  such  tactics,  he  ex- 
plains: "In  America  top  management  peo- 
ple are  big  stockholders  and  are  more  de- 
fensive about  maintaining  proflu.  For  us. 
growth  is  most  important." 

Such  penetration  pricing  is  not  only  a  sig- 
nificant competitive  device,  but  also  sets  the 
base  for  handsome  future  profiu.  The  rapid 
growth  of  production  facilities  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  high  immediate  returns  cuts  unit 
costs;  this  steadily  leads  to  large  profit  mar- 
gins at  the  same  time  that  It  allows  highly 
competitive  prices  to  squeeee  out  rivals.  Un- 
til three  years  ago,  Japan's  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry Iterated  at  almost  no  profit  margin 
for  exports,  according  to  a  highly  qualified 
Tokyo  accountant;  now  Japanese  yards  have 
heavy  backlogs  of  orders,  turn  out  half  the 
annual  ship  tonnage  of  the  world,  and  re- 
port tidy  earnings.  Norlhlko  Shlmlsu,  a 
Japanese  economist  with  the  Boston  Con- 
sulting Group,  declares:  "Japan's  pricing 
policies  can  in  no  way  be  termed  dumping. 
They  constitute  a  powerful  competitive 
weapon  in  capturing  and  holding  market 
share." 

otn  cQOTvaLEm'  or  knighthood 

The  Japanese  team  goea  after  exports  with 
genuinely  patriotic  seal.  Toyota,  the  country's 
exporting  champion,  proudly  cheers  on  as- 
sembly-line workers  with  large  monthly 
posters  depicting  on  a  world  map  tbe  num- 
ber of  cars  sold  In  each  major  overseas  mark* 
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et.  (The  government  recognlaes  such  success 
with  handsome  certificates  of  merit — "our 
equivalent  of  knighthood."  says  a  Toyota 
execuUve  with  a  smile.)  In  the  same  spirit, 
MaUushita  Electric  Industrial  Co..  Ltd.. 
which  exports  nearly  20  percent  of  lu  total 
sales  of  National  and  Panasonic  appliances, 
starts  the  day  with  a  company  song  urging 
workers  to  buUd  "a  new  Japan"  by  promot- 
ing production — "sending  our  goods  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  endlessly  and  conUnu- 
ousiy.  like  water  gushing  from  a  fountain." 
Directly  and  indirectly,  governmental  pol- 
icies work  to  concentrate  new  investment 
where  worldwide  demand  la  currently  high- 
est— hea\*y  machinery,  chemicals,  and  hlgh- 
preclslon  products.  Moreover,  following  a 
strategy  agreed  upon  by  the  government- 
business  establishment,  Japanese  corpora- 
tions are  giving  exports  an  integral — and 
larger — role  In  their  blueprints  for  expanslon. 
Por  example.  Hitachi,  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  heavy  electrical  equipment  and  industrial 
machinery,  is  embarked  on  an  extensive 
drive  to  make  greater  Inroads  in  world 
markets  by  not  only  selling  more  equipment. 
but  peddling  technical  know-how  and  form- 
ing Joint  ventures  abroad;  Hitachi's  goal  is 
to  raise  the  export  portion  of  total  sales  from 
14  percent  last  year  to  23  percent  by  1975. 
Likewise,  Teijln  Ltd..  which  now  exports 
abnut  30  percent  of  Its  synthetic-textile  pro- 
duction. Is  spawning  Joint  ventures  outside 
Japan  and  diversifying  Into  oil  drilling,  ti- 
tanium production,  and  the  processed -food 
Industry.  Over  the  next  ten  years  TeiJln  plans 
to  expand  sales  tenfold — half  of  which  Ls  to 
bs  "xp?rt«.  Says  Tcljln  President  Shlnzo 
Ohya.  "It's  practically  our  duty  to  Increase 
experts. ■'  To  widen  opportunities  abroad, 
other  manufacturers  are  designing  products 
specifically  for  overseas  markets,  rangmg 
from  miniature  office  computers  to  entire 
fertilizer  factories  for  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. Akal  Electric  Co..  Ltd.,  has  emerged 
as  a  major  producer  of  tape  recorders  by 
specializing  m  higher-priced  machines  ((300 
and  upt  and  It  sells  about  95  percent  of 
Its  production  abroad. 

In  crucial  areas  of  trade,  the  full  force  of 
Japan's  subtly  interlocking  system  can  al- 
most always  overwhelm  foreign  competition. 
Bidding  for  a  recent  telephone- equipment 
contract  In  Taiwan,  a  consortium  of  Japa- 
nese telecommunication  companies  won  the 
order  after  a  government  official  urged  in- 
dividual manufacturers  to  combine  forces, 
cut  prices,  and  forgo  most  profits  -'to  get  the 
business  for  the  good  of  Japan."  Japan's  com- 
petitive edge  Is  sharpened  further  by  govern- 
ment-backed credits  at  relatively  low  In- 
terest rates,  which  finance  about  10  percent  of 
the  country's  exports.  In  bidding  against 
Italian  and  American  competitors  for  a 
chemical  plant  in  Latin  America,  Niigata  En- 
gineering Co.,  Ltd.,  sweetened  Its  low  bid  by 
offering  substantial  government  financing 
from  tbe  Export-Import  Bank  of  Japan.  This 
was  tbe  case.  too.  when  Chlyoda  Chemical 
Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  lost 
year  went  after  a  »31-mUllon  Job  to  build  a 
refinery  for  Standard  Oil  (N.J.)  in  Singapore. 
In  the  final  weeks  of  competition  against 
European  and  US.  contractors,  the  Japanese 
company  hastily  arranged  CIS  mlUlon  In 
government  financing  for  the  project  over 
seven  years  at  6.S  percent  annual  Interest. 
Recalls  a  Chtyoda  official:  "The  question  of 
financing  was  raised  about  one  month  before 
award  of  the  contract.  I  was  In  America,  talk- 
ing to  Esso  in  the  daytime  and  talking  to 
Japan  on  the  phone  at  night.  Our  people 
checked  with  the  Japanese  Government  and 
within  three  weeks  bad  some  IndJcaUon  of 
approval.  That  was  Just  one  week  before  the 
contract  was  awarded." 

TANKXXa    AND    TMSTANT    NOODLES 

The  uniquely  J^yanese  toogoo  Ahoosha., 
general  trading  companies,  add  a  number  of 
effective  touches  of  their  own.  As  the  prin- 


cipal sales  agents  for  all  products,  these 
mammoth  companies  mobilise  the  combined 
forces  of  manufacturers,  banks,  and  govern- 
ment and  are  the  day-to-day  leaders  in  Ja- 
pan's assault  on  world  markets.  The  ten 
largest  trading  houses  are  responsible  for 
some  50  percent  of  the  country's  exports  and 
66  percent  of  imports.  Together  with  smaller. 
specialized  firms,  the  traders  make  more  than 
70  percent  of  Japan's  total  foreign  sales 

"We  handle  about  7.000  different  oommodt- 
tiefl.  ranging  from  turnkey  industrial  plants 
and  300.000-lon  tankers  to  small  packages 
of  raisins  or  Instant  noodles."  says  Emorl  of 
the  Mitsubishi  trading  company,  the  sales 
leader  with  an  annual  turnover  exceeding  «9 
billion.  Tbe  trading  firms  thrive  on  a  tradi- 
tional form  or  Japanese  economic  coopera- 
tion. Most  manufacturers  concentrate  en- 
tirely on  production,  ss!;lgnlng  to  traders 
both  the  buying  of  raw  moterials  and  the 
selling  of  finished  products  at  home  and 
abroad-  As  middlemen,  the  large  trading 
companies  earn  their  profits  (with  naarglus 
as  low  as  0.5  percent)  on  massive  turnovers. 
In  return  for  commissions,  trading  bouses  as- 
sure manufacturers  of  growing  markets  and 
come  to  their  aid  with  timely  infusions  ot 
credit. 

Astute,  energetic  trading-company  repre- 
sentatives work  slmost  everywhere,  sniffing 
out  opportunities  for  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers. In  Indonesia,  competitors  are  amazed 
that  trading  agents  Uavel  to  small  factories 
far  from  the  capital  and  give  away  ballpoint 
pens,  cigarette  lighters,  and  other  advertising 
gifts — alt  In  hopes  of  eventually  selling 
equipment  to  those  remote  plants.  "The  sun 
never  sets  on  MItaufs  globe-glrdllng  estab- 
llfhment."  boa5ts  the  company;  its  2.100  em- 
ployees m  sixty-lour  foreign  countries  are 
based  not  only  In  the  obvious  business  cen- 
Ura.  but  alMJ  in  such  places  as  Chlttagoug. 
Sofia,  and  Mexican.  Trading-house  operatives 
are  the  eyc«  and  ears  lUiroad  for  Japanese 
industry. 

Slngle-n'.inded  In  their  dedication  to  ex- 
panding International  markets.  Japanese 
trading  executives  foresee  a  never  ending  rise 
of  exports-  The  headquarters  of  larger  houses 
are  so  Jammed  with  a  daylong  procession  of 
clients  and  potential  otistomers  that  entire 
corridors  are  set  aside  as  "visitors'  rooms  ' 
There,  businessmen  sit  on  overstuffed  couches 
with  white  linen  antimacassars  and  make 
deals  while  sipping  tiny  cups  of  green  te.i 
The  working  rooms  are  overflowing  with  the 
bursting  energy  of  lifetime  employees  de- 
voted, above  all.  to  selling  more  lor  Japan. 
Armed  with  timely  business  Intelligence 
from  their  men  overseas,  the  trading  firms 
orgnnlxe  manufacturers  to  get  the  orders,  and 
draw  on  their  government  contacts  for  fi- 
nancing. Under  the  direction  of  trading  firms, 
Japan  has  steadily  moved  from  just  supply- 
ing foreign  markets  with  petrochemicals  and 
fertilizer  to  exporUng  entire  industiral 
plants.  Mitsid  alone  has  sold  twenty-two 
chemical  plants  to  developing  countries  in 
the  past  five  years. 

To  enhance  Japan's  competitive  position  in 
world  markeU.  the  traders  are  intensifying 
their  efforts  in  new  directions.  "When  there 
are  many  international  tenders  for  electrical 
generators  or  other  machinery.  Japan  will  be- 
come one  unit,  and  we  won't  compete  with 
each  other."  explains  Mitsubishi's  managing 
director.  The  government  encourages  such 
teamwork  among  Japanese  companies,  which 
businessmen  readily  accept  because  It  helps 
assure  long-term  credits  and  expands  for- 
eign orders.  "Prom  post  experience,  we've 
found  more  advantage  than  disadvantage  in 
oooperaUng  for  the  good  of  the  country."  says 
Jiro  Pukushi,  managing  director  of  Maru- 
benl-Ilda  Co..  Ltd.  another  large  trading 
hottse. 

TEAMIMC    UP    WITH    BIVALS 

Japanese  manufacturers  have  long  f  ol  - 
lowed  the  tactic  of  forming  exp<»t  cartels, 
which  IDTI  officially  sanctions  and  protects. 
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by  getting  together,  companies  that  nca-- 
m&ll;  compete  in  Japan  cooperate  to  preseire 
the  quftllty  of  export  merchandlslne  and  pre- 
vent any  company  Irom  undenelUnf  by  such 
a  wide  msrgrla  that  U  votUd  harm  others  In 
the  industry.  "The  functloc  or  these  asao* 
ciailons  U  to  keep  the  price  of  export  com- 
modities at  a  certain  level."  explains  Masa- 
fuml  Goto,  dlrtctor -general  of  Mm'a  Trade 
and  Development  Bureau.  "When  an  outsider, 
a  company  that'i  not  a  member  of  the  asso- 
clatlon,  rushes  into  the  market  at  a  lower 
price,  MITI  under  law  can  order  the  outsider 
to  stop."  Increasingly,  the  giant  trading 
houses  themselves  are  teaming  up  with  rivals 
and  with  manufactiiren  to  push  into  over- 
seas markets  with  an  even  more  potent  single 
force. 

Seven  trading  companies,  for  example, 
banded  together  with  tHree  Japanese  steel- 
makers to  obtain  orden  last  year  for  •100 
million  worth  at  pipe  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System  under  construction  by  a  con- 
aorunm  of  U-9.  and  British  petroleum  com- 
panies. "In  this  kind  of  epoch-making,  huge 
project,  cooperation  among  all  our  com- 
panies gives  ua  a  better  chance  against  Buro- 
pean  mlUs."  says  an  executive  of  Sumitomo 
Shojl  Kalsha.  Ltd..  the  trading  company  that 
was  picked  as  "champion"  by  the  team  and 
put  m  charge  of  the  negotiations. 

Pitted  against  n.S.  and  European  bidders 
for  another  recent  oil -pipeline  cootroct  in 
Ecuador,  the  Sumitomo  and  Mitsubishi  trad- 
ing companies  ^ined  forces  to  wtn  the  con- 
tract for  turee  Japanese  steel  eompanlea,  A 
Sumitomo  offlclal  candidly  described  the 
thinking  behind  such  cooperation:  "If  we 
compete  against  each  other  overseas.  Ifs  no 
use;  some  foreign  company  may  get  the  Job. 
We  have  to  present  a  Joint  front  agalnat  the 
overseas  competitors.  This  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary  as  the  years  go  by — to 
keep  up  cnzr  competitive  advantage  against 
other  coontrlea.  In  order  to  safeguard  Japa- 
nese imprests  against  powerful  foreign  com- 
panies, we  must  form  a  united  front." 

Since  any  major  international  transaction 
BQUBt  be  cleared,  at  least  Informally,  with 
Mm.  the  Japanese  Government  is  able  to 
guide  trading-house  teamwork  in  directions 
that  win  expand  markets.  One  result  is  an 
easy  blending  of  official  alms  with  private 
businen  Interests— as  when  Japanese  trading 
firms  signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
Soviet  Cnlon  in  19(58  to  Import  1163  mlUlon 
WOTth  ot  lumber  from  Siberia  in  exchange  for 
exports  of  machinery  and  textiles  valued  at 
the  same  amount.  Japan  lorely  needs  lumber, 
whUe  Its  manufacturers  are  always  seeking 
new  cutlets. 

DiooiMG  at  saaoAs 

la  a  departure  from  the  customary  mid- 
dleman role,  trading  houses  are  developing 
raw-material  sources  abroad  for  Japaoese 
Industries.  Marubenl-Ilda  La  helping  Can- 
ada's Wording  Coal  Ltd.  fini>.nce  a  mine  that. 
over  Oftesn  ysars.  wllj  supply  twelye  Japa- 
nese steel  mills  with  45  miUioo  long  tons  of 
coking  coal.  Such  projects  for  importing  es- 
sential raw  materials  ultimately  strengthen 
Japan's  position  as  an  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  Lhey  also  lead  to  immediate 
sales  abroad:  Marubcnl-Ilda  la  selling  Japa- 
nese bulk  carrier  reasela  to  Canadian  mining 
companies.  Rival  trading  Arms  also  team  up 
to  develop  over.seas  resources — for  Instance. 
Mltsubiahl  and  Mitsui  have  Jointly  invasted 
in  a  Zambia  copper  mine  hi  collaboration 
with  the  Anglo  American  Corp. 

In  another  new  foreign- sales  initiative, 
trading  Qtbis  arc  aetfvsiy  proniotiaf  joint 
industrial  ventures  abroad.  Mltaul,  for  m- 
stance.  has  invested  In  some  ninety-five  for- 
eign venturer!,  including  a  plastics  plants  in 
Portugal,  a  peppermint -oil  and  crystal  re- 
Qnery  in  BTaal],  and  a  factory  for  making 
galvanised  iron  ilMets  In  Tliailand.  Says  a 
MStsui  emniUv*,  *niieaa  improve  axport  cir- 
cumstances for  Japanese  Industry." 


Above  all.  the  traders  are  willing  to  adapt 
to  almost  any  situation  that  presents  a  sales 
opportunity.  They  handle  trade  between  oth- 
er countries,  not  only  for  the  rclauvely  small 
CQcnmlsslona  but  for  business  intelligence 
that  leads  to  Japanese  exports.  Marubenl- 
Ilda.  for  Instance,  has  long  sold  sugar  to  the 
U.S.  for  a  Philippine  mill;  its  contacts  In 
Philippine  industry  have  led  to  substantial 
contracts  to  equip  several  sugar  mills  with 
Japanese  macblnery — always  witb  backing 
from  the  Ex-Im  Bank  of  Japan. 

If  the  sale  is  significant,  trading  bouses 
can  even  arrange  deals  that  relieve  overseas 
customers  of  the  need  to  provide  foreign  ex- 
change. Sumitomo  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Indonesian  state  oil  company.  Pertamlna, 
to  build  in  Sumatra  a  $20-mllilon  oil  re- 
finery, financed  entirely  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  commercial  banks.  Perta- 
mtna  will  pay  for  the  project  by  supplying 
Sumitomo  with  heavy  oil  over  a  five-year 
period,  receiving  credit  at  the  going  price. 
The  trading  company  will  make  a  profit  both 
ways,  according  to  a  Sumitomo  ofllclnl:  "The 
refinery  contract  will  produce  some  profit  on 
the  sale  of  machinery  and  services,  and  then 
the  Import  of  the  oil  to  Japan  will  also  give 
a  commission." 

Trading  firms  can  operate  widely  and  flex- 
ibly because  they  are  plugged  into  every  level 
of  the  Japanese  establishment,  which  sup- 
ports their  role  as  Japan's  most  aggressive 
overseas  sales  force.  Tlio  big  traders  are  In- 
terlocked with  major  manufacturers;  some 
(such  as  Mitsubishi  and  Mitsui)  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  zalbatsu.  or  large  Indus- 
trial groups,  while  others  maintain  manager- 
ial ties  with  scores  of  independent  manufac- 
turing concerns.  TTiese  corporate  relation- 
ships ensure  traders  a  stable  base  of  clients. 
The  trading  houses  attract  still  more  clients 
by  borrowing  enormous  sums  (up  to  twenty 
times  their  total  capital)  from  banks  and 
offering  loans  to  manufacturers.  BCany  small- 
er Japanese  con^MUles,  wbicb  have  difficulty 
obtaining  bank  credit,  rely  on  the  traders 
for  financing. 

The  government  works  closely  with  the 
trading  companies,  too.  An  assoclaUon  of 
fourteen  top  trading  companies  meets  every 
other  month,  often  with  government  ofOclaLs 
present,  to  discuss  foreign-trade  tactics.  In- 
evitably, such  gatherings  of  supposed  com- 
petitors fortify  cooperative  bonds.  When 
mainland  China's  Premier  Chou  En-lal  an- 
nounced in  April  that  Peking  would  not 
trade  with  Japanese  companies  dealing  with 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the  major  trading 
eompanlea  reacted  as  though  they  had  ar- 
ranged a  division  of  labor.  Some  firms  chose 
to  stick  with  China,  while  others  decided 
to  maintain  business  with  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
Bnt  the  over-all  result  so  far  has  been  to 
ensure  Japan's  continued  access  to  all  those 
coveted  markets. 

So  Intimate  la  the  cooperation  between 
government  ministries  and  large  trading 
firms  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  determine  which 
Is  really  trying  to  influence  the  other;  usually 
they  are  united  In  the  cause  of  trade  expan- 
sion. Therefore  tt  Is  not  unusual  to  hear 
trading- house  executives  lotindlng  like  gov- 
ernment officials. 

•Tfs  our  duty  to  help  other  countries  de- 
velop," says  Mltsul's  exectitlve  managing  di- 
rector, Hisssbl  Murata. 

A   colleague  adds,   "It's  ottr  duty   to  sell 

"Yes."  continues  Murata.  "but  !n  doing 
business.  we>e  got  to  help  the  countries,  too. 
Otherwise  we  might  g«t  kicked  out  oX  export- 
ing to  tb«m" 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  have  at  long  last  be- 
come Bilghtly  embarrassed  by  the  angry  tide 
of  complalntfi  about  their  trad*  oftenalve, 
which  has  plied  enormous  and  stiU-growtng 
surpluses  in  Tokyo's  favor.  To  placate  dts- 
grnntied  trading  partners  abroad,  the  gov- 
emment-busfnesB  establishment  bMM  pledged 
to  pat  more  emphasis  on  Imports  and  has 
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launched  a  major  foreign-assistance  program. 
Even  the  Supreme  Trade  Council  (until  re- 
cenUy  called  the  Supreme  Export  Council) 
tias  a  new  face  and  a  working  committee  on 
imports.  But  all  these  moves  actuallj  help 
^ur  exports. 

AID,    BTTT   TO    WHOMf 

Although  carried  under  the  banner  of 
"economic  cooperation,"  nearly  half  of  Ja- 
pan's total  91.3  billion  asalstanoe  to  develop- 
ing countries  last  year  consisted  of  export 
credits  for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. Private  companies  handle  most  of 
these  sales  with  government  financing,  ac- 
tively seeking  out  and  signing  deals  that  are 
officially  called  foreign  aid.  "We  are  always 
approaching  foreign  governments  and  busi- 
ness circles  to  determine  what  Is  needed  lor 
their  development.  We  put  our  tentacles  all 
round  to  see  where  the  business  opportuni- 
ties are. '  says  Mltsul's  Murata. 

Lumped  into  the  aid  package  are  direct 
private  investments  (totaling  $144,100,000 
last  year),  which  also  stimulate  Japsjiese 
exporu.  Overseas  Joint  ventures,  carefully 
coordinated  with  the  government,  open  up 
fre&h  nuukets  for  Japan.  With  combined  fi- 
nancial help  from  major  trading  companies, 
banks,  and  the  government,  Nippon  Steel  has 
established  Joint-venture  mills  In  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Brazil.  The  mills  are  con- 
sidered "foreign  aid"  even  though  aO  are 
equipped  with  Japanese  machinery,  arul  the 
Philippine  mill  buys  semlprocessed  hot  eoUa 
from  Nippon  Steel.  None  of  the  foreign  af- 
filiates competes  in  Japan's  principal  mar- 
kets In  highly  industrialized  countries.  By 
spawning  manufacturing  aflUiates  for  tex- 
tiles In  underdeveloped  countries.  Japanese 
companies  tMnefit  both  from  cheaper  labor 
and  from  new  outlets  for  petrochemicals  re- 
q\iLred  by  the  foreign  factanes. 

Japan  has  pledged  to  Increase  private  and 
government  "economic  cooperation"  to 
about  %^  blllioo  by  107S.  But  th*  move  to- 
ward larger  assistance  is  closely  related  to 
export  promotion.  Mm  says  that  exports 
must  continue  Increasing  by  at  least  15  per- 
cent annually  to  help  meet  the  nation's  for- 
eign-aid target.  Stmultaneously,  corporations 
are  cranking  up  larger  export  plans  on  the 
basis  of  greater  long-term  credit  expected 
from  the  aid  program. 

Surprisingly.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
overseas  sales  etTort,  Japan's  economic 
strength  Is  relatively  Independent  of  trade. 
Exports  account  tor  only  about  9  percent  of 
ON.P..  In  contrast  to  IB  percent  for  West 
Germany  and  S5  percent  for  Holland.  While 
Japan  naturally  must  export  to  pay  for  for- 
eign purchwiee  of  raw  materials.  Its  relative 
dependence  on  Imports  Is  shrinking.  Tech- 
nological advancement  hss  reduced  reliance 
on  imports  of  machinery,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced lieavy  and  chemical  Industries  re- 
quire profwrtlonately  leaa  in  the  way  of  Im- 
ported raw  materials. 

A  larger  9en»e  of  nationalism  derived  from 
growth  and  market  expansion — not  bard 
economic  necessity — veema  to  drive  the  Japa- 
nese toward  ever  rising  exports.  '"They're 
somewhat  Intoxicated  by  the  figures.  All 
of  this  bas  become  almost  a  religion  for 
them."  observes  a  U.S.  businessman  who  has 
■pent  the  past  twenty-flve  years  In  Japan. 

paOBLXlCS    AT    BOUE 

UlUmataly.  long-repressed  liomestlc  de- 
mands cou>d  slacken  the  pace  ol  export 
growth.  Despite  iu  emergence  as  the  third- 
largest  economic  power  m  terms  of  GJ4P. 
fafwr  tbc  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union) ,  Japan 
still  faces  widespread  deficiencies  in  hous- 
ing, social  services,  and  roads,  oa  well  as  a 
choking  environmental  pollution.  The  In- 
dustrious work  force  has  lately  been  de- 
manding— and  getting — wage  Increases  that 
mitpaee  productivity  gains. 

A  few  government  adrisen  are  beginning 
to  urge  a  slowdown  in  tba  export  eampaifn 
In  favor  of  a  more  balanced  growtli  to  pre- 
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vent  Infietlon  and  improve  the  quality  of  life. 
Dr.  Nobutane  Kulchl,  seventy-one.  a  former 
banker  and  Finance  Ministry  official  who 
now  beads  the  business-supported  Institute 
of  World  Economy,  urges:  "Somsone  in  au- 
thority must  take  the  iniUatlve.  Confron- 
tation between  us  and  the  world  is  no  good. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  growth  rate  of  our  exports 
decline  from  last  year's  23  percent  to  no 
more  than  10  percent,  ideally  7  percent.  I 
have  told  thia  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
doesn't  like  It  because  everything  la  geared 
to  exports,  "niey  probably  wont  accept  my 
Tlew  by  persuasion,  but  by  necessity  we'll 
be  following  It  within  two  years  because  of 
Inflation  and  a  shortage  of  manpower.  Grad- 
ually, they  will  aee  the  foolishness  of  ex- 
pansion for  the  sake  of  expansion." 

Although  the  Japanese  deeply  respect  men 
of  age  and  experience,  there's  iitUe  sign  of 
widespread  support  yet  for  Or.  Kuichl's 
view.  The  consensus  of  Japan's  closely 
meshed  government  ministries  and  business 
corporations  is  still  for  rampant  export  ex- 
pansion. As  a  Mitsui  trading-company  cxec- 
uUve  says.  "We  now  handle  more  than  12 
percent  of  Japanese  exports,  and  soon  it  will 
be  15  percent.  Tbc  aky  is  the  limit." 
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COMPETITIVE      STATUS      OP      THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  TRADE 

(Mr.  BETT8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarkE  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BETT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  president  of  the  Natlon-Wide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy  is 
one  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  on 
international  trade.  He  has  prepared  a 
paper  on  an  important  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  recommend  as  must  read- 
ing on  the  ere  of  considering  the  trade 
bin  of  1970  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  foUovs: 

CoMmrnTS  8T*Tt«  or  th«  Uwrreo  Statib 
IN  Woau)  TaaDB 

(Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein.  president, 
the  Natlon-Wide  Coounitiee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Comrais- 
doa.  Not.  4.  1970,  Washington.  D.C.) 

Tbe  factors  of  competition  in  world  trade 
have  undergone  a  tranaformatlon  in  recent 
times  beeanse  of  the  technological  revolu- 
Uon.  The  possession  or  noi^xwaession  of  fa- 
vorable natural  resources  of  climate,  soil. 
water,  minerals  and  other  elements  that 
nnderlie  advantages  of  production,  is  no 
longer  the  principal  determinant  of  com- 
petitive statuH  In  world  trade  that  H  was 
before  technology  took  a  band.  Tlie  virtual 
ousting  of  natural  rubber  and  silk  by  chem- 
Ictry  offers  a  good  exaoaipta  Bubstitution  of 
one  product  for  another,  aiwtted  not  only  by 
chemistry  but  by  metaUurgy.  mechanical  In- 
novatlona  and  discoveries,  has  upast  earlier 
natural  adTanta^es  or  transformed  them 
throughout  the  world  on  a  broad  scale. 

The  great  economic  and  industrial  ad- 
Tancement  at  3%pma  serves  as  the  best  exam- 
ple. Without  modern  technology,  a  coun- 
try so  poor  in  natural  resources  could  never 
have  moved  to  the  forefront  as  did  Japan. 
Had  that  country  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples ol  frae  trade  it  would  never  iiavo  got 
off  the  ground  Industrially. 

Neverthelcae,  no  country  la  unilormly  com- 
petitive on  all  tronu  in  aU  producu.  Even  in 
technology  there  Is  no  magic  that  overcomes 
all  economic  disadvantages  at  one  time.  Also, 
technology  la  not  evenly  distributed,  so  to 
speak,  even  vrtthln  the  same  country  among 
all  industries  and  elementu  of  productkm,  in- 
cluding managerial  energy  aud  competence. 
Beyond  that,  tecliooiccical  advanoanent, 
like  inventions,  cannot  be  scheduled. 


Therefore  no  country  can  be  expected  to 
be  a  leader  in  aU  Hems  of  production  at  any 
time.  Uoreovcr.  it  may  lead  in  one  Oeld  or 
complex  of  products  for  some  years  only  to  be 
surpassed  another  time;  or,  where  it  lagged 
in  some  segment  It  may  come  to  the  fore- 
front because  of  some  new  discovery  or 
invention. 

If  the  technological  disturbance  is  not 
enough  to  upset  the  fine  equation  ol  abso- 
lute or  comparative  advantages  as  it  may 
exist  at  least  theoretically  at  a  given  time, 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  managed 
economy,  quite  surely  completes  the  demoU- 
tion.  Pew  theories,  free  trade  not  excepted, 
can  withstand  the  frustrations,  disruptions, 
distortions  and  interferences  produced  by 
economic  regulation  that  Is  the  product  of 
political  considerations.  Here  Is  the  pItfaU 
of  much  economic  theory.  That  fact  no  doubt 
explains  the  unabashed  pragmatism  that 
rules  the  roost  today  in  the  political-eco- 
nomic world. 

To  assess  the  competitive  statiis  of  the 
United  States  in  world  markets  and  within 
this  country  vis  a  vis  Imports  becomes  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  of  theory. 

So  far  as  our  overaU  l>alance  of  trade  is 
concerned,  the  facts  are  obscured  by  the 
statistical  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  persists  in  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  the  lmfK>rt  and  export  movements.  It 
continues  to  tabulate  our  Imports  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  value  rather  than  ciJ.,  which 
includes  the  costs  of  stilpplng.  Insurance,  etc. 
Few  other  countries  follow  this  practice.  This 
basis  of  tabulation  undervalues  our  imports 
by  an  estimated  10  ■~e.  That  is  the  factor 
employed  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  bring  our  imports  to  a  level  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  countries. 

At  the  same  time  our  exports  are  made  to 
^pear,  so  far  as  coii^;>etitive  standing  is 
concerned,  larger  than  they  reaUy  are — 
namely,  by  including  shipments  tmder  For- 
eign Aid.  Food  for  Peace,  subsidized  sgrlcul- 
tural  products,  grants  and  give-aways. 

The  distortion  ranges  from  M  to  is  billion 
In  our  annual  trade,  akewed  in  the  direction 
of  producing  a  favorable  balance  and  mak- 
ing our  c£Hnpctitlv«  poaitlon  in  the  world 
look  good  when  it  ia  actually  in  deficit.  <I 
offer  for  the  record  an  account  of  this  prac- 
tice under  the  title  of  "Trade  Statistics — A 
Continuing  Distortion." 

Yet,  even  this  distortion  cannot  hide  our 
trade  defeat  in  recent  yean  if  we  oompore 
our  share  of  the  world  export  trade  with  tiiat 
of  the  remainder  of  the  world.  In  1000  the 
share  was  16%;  In  1963  it  was  1&.1%,  tailing 
to  14.6%  In  1065,  to  14.2Ve  in  1IM8  and  to 
13J%  In  1»89.  (See  Statistical  Yearbook, 
United  Nations,  1969;  Int.  Pinandal  Statis- 
tics. SepL  1»70.  nCF.  p.  M  and  61.) 

Tliese  overaU  statistics,  however  unfavor- 
able they  may  be,  do  not  reveal  the  imder- 
lytng  trends.  The  following  table  Is  more 
revealing: 
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The  table  shows  that  our  export*  from  1960 
through  1960  grew  much  Leas  rapidly  than 
our    importa. 

Anotiier  significant  trend  in  our  trade  has 
been  the  4.hill  from  raw  material  imports  to- 
ward those  ol  &ni&bed  manufactures.  From 
1956-6ft  imporU  of  raw  materials  increased 
from  100  to  130  wUUe  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  (exclusive  ol  aemi-monulac- 
turer*  rose  to  402.  The  ratio  of  increase  for 
manufactured  goods  was  13  to  l  over  the  in- 
crease in  raw  materials. 

This  trend  has  a  special  cneantng  to  Labor. 
The  imported  raw  materials  do  not  displace 
nearly  as  much  labor  as  do  the  Onlahed 
manufactures  which  incorporate  the  full 
complement  of  {u^ocesslng  and  manufactur- 
ing employment.  Today  about  two- thirds  of 
our  imports  consist  of  manxifactured  prod- 
ucts. Tbe  shift  has  nuant  more  tabor  dis- 
placement  by   Imports. 

II  we  analyse  our  exports  we  encounter  a 
further  confirmation  of  our  generally  weak 
competlUve  position.  Such  export  surplus 
as  we  do  achieve  is  confined  largely  to  ma- 
chinery, including  transport  equipment,  in- 
cluding, in  turn,  aircraft  exporta;  to  some 
sophisticated  equipment,  such  as  computers; 
and  chemicals. 

Yet  even  in  the  case  of  machinery  exports 
our  balance  is  narrowing.  In  1960  we  ex- 
ported 4.7  times  as  much  machinery  as  we 
imported.  In  1969  tbe  ratio  was  less  than 
3  to  I.  In  1969  our  exports  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  amounted  to  616  38  bil- 
lion and  represented  43.8Tg  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. 

This  is.  ol  oourse,  not  a  healthy  condition. 
Our  exports  of  "Other  Manufactured  Goods" 
rose  from  only  »3.S  bUllon  in  1960  to  $7  0 
billion  in  1969.  ImporU  oX  the  same  goods 
ruse  from  H  5  t>lUlo<i  to  *ia.0  blUion.  or  163  ri, 
compared  with  an  e^xirt  rise  of  B3%. 

Included  among  the  "Other  Uanufactured 
Goods'  are  iron  and  steel  mill  products, 
shoes.  texUles,  clothing,  glass,  glassware,  pot- 
tery, clocks  and  watches,  naila.  screws,  nuts 
and  bolts,  toys  and  athletic  goods,  rubber 
azul  plasUc  manufacturea,  htcycles  and  parta. 
motor  scooters,  hand  tools,  plywood,  cam- 
eras, muaical  instruments,  radio  and  TV  eats. 
pbonograptui  aud  records,  sound  recorders. 
handbags,  umbrella  frames,  canned  mu&h- 
loocna,  optical  goods,  etc.  In  this  group  as  a 
whole  we  suffered  a  deficit  of  as   biUlon  In 

1969,  even  when  imports  are  tabulated  on 
their  foreign  value  rather  than  th^  cost 
landed  in  this  country. 

In  agricultural  products  ln4>orU  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  have  caused  difficult  prob- 
lems in  tomatoes,  strawtMrrles.  citrus  fruits. 
^^^^^^r^«>rt  oUvcs  sud  mushrooms,  meat,  lamb, 
potatoes,  dairy  products,  mink,  fish,  oysters, 
crahmeat,  fUrwera,  etc 

In  minerals  we  have  a  trade  deficit  in  pe- 
troleum, copper,  lead,  Kinc.  bauxite  and 
aluminum.  We  do  en)oy  a  handsome  export 
sorplus  m  coal;  but  it  is  tar  outbalanced  by 
our  deficit  in  petroleum.  <See  Stat.  Aba.,  U^. 

1970.  Table  1039,  p.  650.  > 

Our  trade  in  agricultural  products  has 
aunk  r^ldly  in  relation  to  other  goods.  Dur- 
ing the  1967-1961  period  agricultural  ejqiorts 
were  23%  of  our  total  exports;  in  1969  only 
16%.  During  the  same  period  agricultural 
imports  declined  from  38  ■>  of  total  Imports 
to  I4r^  In  lOOT.  (See  Stat.  Aba.,  of  the  US. 
1870.  Table  946,  p-  603.) 

If  we  eliminate  the  Foreign  Aid,  Food  for 
Peace,  and  similar  agricultural  shipments  we 
incurred  a  deficit  in  1909,  with  official  exports 
reported  at  t&.7  billion  compared  with  im- 
ports of  HO  binuui. 

Our  unbalanced  competitive  position  is 
further  underlined  by  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  in  which  we  have  a  trade  deficit  is  some 
3  million  higher  than  employment  In  tbe 
manufacture  of  the  narrow  segment  of  prod- 
ucu  In  which  vre  enjoy  an  export  surplus. 
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That  the  export  surplus  in  machinery  and 
trsnaport  equipment  is  not  solid  may  be  In- 
ferred from  Its  narrowing  In  recent  years  and 
from  the  fact  thut  the  great  rise  in  induatrlal 
machinery  exports  it  attributable  largely  to 
the  growth  of  our  investment  In  foreign  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  These  enterprises  are 
Increasing  their  exports  to  this  country  and 
may  be  expected  to  shrink  our  export  markets 
for  the  producU  they  are  producing  In  foreign 
markets. 

Prom  the  foregoing  recitation  of  competi- 
tive status  of  numerous  products  of  Industry 
and  agriculture,  It  is  clear  that  this  country. 
despite  Its  high  productivity  per  nuin-hour. 
enjoys  a  compeutive  advantage  in  foreign 
markets  In  only  a  few  products,  and.  further, 
that  this  advantage  Is  not  solid.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  our  Imports  of  many  goods  have 
been  rising  much  more  rapidly  than  our 
exports  of  them. 

The  technological  revolution  and  the  mass- 
production  system  that  brought  us  world 
leadership  have  now  been  diffused  to  other 
Industrial  countries  This  fact  has  made  ef- 
fective the  competitive  advantages  of  low 
foreign  wages.  The  wage-gap  was  not  com- 
petlilvely  so  dangerous  while  our  output  per 
man-hour  held  sucb  a  convfortable  lead. 
While  the  wage-gap  perslBts,  the  productiv- 
ity-gap has  been  closing. 

The  very  fact  that  other  countries  have 
adopted  our  mo&s  production  system  has  in- 
deed brought  them  higher  productivity. 
Failure  to  adopt  the  other  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can equation,  namely,  maas  consumer  pur- 
chasing potcer.  derived  from  high  wages,  has 
left  these  countries  with  surpluses  that  their 
consumers  are  not  able  to  absorb  because 
their  wages  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
increasing  productivity. 

These  countries  therefore  look  to  the 
United  States  as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
output.  They  would  not  be  so  dependent  on 
our  market  if  they  but  Increased  their  wages 
to  the  point  of  ability  to  buy  the  output  of 
their  Improved  production  machine. 

The  Industries  of  this  country  would  have 
no  dimculty  competing  with  Imports  if  wages 
were  lowered  to  their  foreign  counterpart; 
hut  they  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
output  and  would  accumulate  Intolerable 
surpluses  under  such  conditions.  The  per- 
sistence of  international  coat  dllTerentlals  re- 
sults from  the  universal  Interferences  with 
free  competition.  These  interferences  are 
principally  governmental  and  of  political 
origin,  and  may  be  expected  to  endure. 
Therefore  there  is  little  hope  that  the  com- 
petitive disadvantages  suffered  by  many  of 
our  industries  can  be  corrected,  especially 
since  technology  la  now  International.  New 
productivity  attainments  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries  are  soon  diffused  to  other  countries. 
This  fact  means  that  artlflclal  interven- 
tions must  be  Instituted  lest  capital  move 
abroad  even  more  rapidly  and  that  our  do- 
mestic Industry  will  otherwise  be  Inundated 
progressively  by  higher  tides  of  Imports. 

Already  the  Inundation  has  reached  intol- 
erably high  levels  in  numerous  instances.  The 
following  table  shows  the  market  penetration 
achieved  by  imports  in  1969  with  respect  to 
the  listed  products,  aa  compiled  by  the  Tarlir 
Commlsaton  In  a  recent  hurried  survey: 
[Short  title.  In  percent  of  domestic  market 

supplied  by  Imporu,  1B69| 
Pish  products: 

Swordflah _  go 

Cod.  etc.,  Ollets so 

Oysters,  canned 73 

ScaUops,  flshmeal,  and  sardines 56-60 

Leather  and  fur  skins:  Calf,  goat,  rols- 

ceUaneoua  mink 46-M 

Vegetables: 

Pig  paste,  apricots,  dried:  olives,  gar* 
He.  strawberries,  plmentoa,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  eggplant,  moab- 
rooms,  canned 18-48 


71 
33 
30 
19 
43 
28 

35 

as 

41 
30 
27 
25 
S5 

38 

36 
20 
23 
64 
18 


28 


Tung    oil 82 

Whisky    83 

Hardwood  plywood:  Birch,  luan,  S«u, 

others . , 36-92 

Cotton  fabrics: 

Olngham . 

Shop  towels .„ 

Duck   

Sheeting „._ 

Pile  fabric  2.. Zl"llll 

Plah   netting . — ._.._I_I 

Manmade  fabrics: 

Pil&ment.  polyester 

Filament,  rayon .___ . 

Apparel: 

Sweaters   

Shirts,  men's  and  boys:   dress 

Blouses,  not  knit 

Men's  and  boys'  sport  shirts 

Women's,  girls  slacks 

Cliemlcals: 

Benzenoid    drugs „.. 

Melamine „... 

Uonsodium  glutamate . „... 

Sod.    slllcofluonde ....... , 

Caffeine . 

Antibiotics     ~I' 

Synthetic   vitamin   C ".. 

Residual  fuel  oH 

Ceramics: 

Wall  tile,  glazed 

Mosaic  tiles 

Earthenware    .„ 30-76 

Chinaware ,_.„ 38-96 

Glass,  (rolled,  sheet) 28-33 

Oiaraware.  handnuuto... ..„. 40 

Lead,  unm'fd ._„„ 41 

Zinc,  unm'fd 54 

S-P51: 

Alloy _ 34 

Structural .•._.        ao 

Carbon,  pipe  and  tube is 

Transformer  tower  parts 32 

Bfirbed  wire .. 45 

Wire  rope _  20 

Nails    III        45 

Wood   screws 58 

Stainless  steel  flatware 49 

Power  trans,  chains 29 

Sewing  mach.  &  parts I        53 

Winding  and  warping  maeta 37 

Knitting  mach.  needles 46 

Electronic  devices: 

Microphones.    loudspkrs ..         20 

TV  recvrs  &  phono-comb 30 

Radio  receivers 73 

Comb,  electmc  and  part«__„„ 57 

Calculating  machines ..,_ 00 

Automobiles: 

New  paissenger  cars 10 

Snowmobiles 53 

Motorcycles,  tires  and  parts B6-95 

Footwear : 

Nonrubber.   men's,   boys',   women's. 

misses'.  Infants' ,„..^ 33-36 

Athletic    —-._„__ .         20 

Rubber,  protective „„ 25 

Combs    06 

Artist  brushes  and  pencils 45 

Umbrellas    „„._,__         79 

Clothespins      ..„„         37 

Wigs,  toupees,  etc .„_.. 79 

Headwear,  knit,  fur 30-30 

Gloves,  leather .„ 35 

Optical  goods: 

Lenses,  prisms,  etc 43 

Telescopes,  etc 26 

Microscopes 39 

Balances :      Watches,     clocks,     move- 
menu,  and  watch  p«rts 31-52 

8-mm,  motion  picture  cameras 47 

35-mm  still  cameras loo 

Knlargers ,_. 06 

Light  meters,  etc 45 

Musical  instruments: 

Woodwind    04 

Electronic    71 

Other,  stringed 76 

Bicycles:  Bicycle  parts  and  tires 86-53 
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Table  tennis  equipment _—.        88 

Badminton    -—__„_. 95 

Baseballs  and  gloves .... 83-02 

Tennis  balls  and  racquets 3&-76 

Skis,  snowshoes sg 

I>Dll8.  stuffed  figures 23 

Electric  shavers ao 

For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  short 
titles  are  not  fully  descriptive  and  in  some 
Instances  not  sutDclently  segmented.  How- 
ever, the  serlotis  market  penetration  of  im- 
ports Is  readily  visible.  If  trends  In  recent 
years  could  be  shown  tJie  threat  would  loom 
higher. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado) ,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Blatnuc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  16  and 
17,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  ol 
death  in  family. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  <  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  balance  of 
month,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EtLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  November  16  and  November  17, 
on  accotmt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Annonzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  for  Monday.  No- 
vember 16  through  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber IS,  1970,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  for  1  hour  on  No- 
vember 24.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
to  eulogize  the  late  Honorable  WlUiam 
L.  Dawson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMiTz)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter: » 

Mr  FiNDLEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  panted 
to: 

Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  SiKEs,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  House  Resolution  1260. 

Mr.  SxKES,  In  five  instances,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
prior  to  passage  of  S.  902. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  l^nnessee  In  two  In- 
stances, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calif  omla  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  8.  3785. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  to  revise  and  ext«nd 
his  remarks  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
14684. 

Mr  Gray  In  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScBMiTz)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  McClosxev. 

Mr.  Wtman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  SCHBRI.E  in  10  instances- 
Mr.  Steigxr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chambehlaim  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KUYKKHDAXX. 

Mr.  Mrskill. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  ScuiUTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FtiLTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

tTbe  foUorwlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
QUest  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  CBtlfomla)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kyros  tn  five  instances. 

Mr.  BoscNTUAL  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Oaydos  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BoixiNG  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MxNXSH  tn  six  Instances. 

Mr.  RsoBS  tn  six  InstancesL 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr,  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  FasGXLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rakick  In  five  tnstances. 

Mr.  EswAXBS  of  California. 

Mr.  BiNCRAM  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vantk  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  GajjLfi  of  Oregon  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Cormah  Ui  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  InsUncea. 

Mr.  PouNTAiN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HAbbht. 

Mr.  FtsHEK  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  PnciHsia  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Beasco. 

Mr.  DANiBt5  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Httncate  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELi.  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Andoson  of  California. 
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B&mc  into  Uw  tberctoy  maklztc  the  United 
States  »  BigDJttor;  pkrty;  mftklDf  ccrt*Ui  rm- 
ervations  on  behalf  of  Uie  tliUxecl  State*,  and 
for  related  pr<^T^ni;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

s.  1488.  Aa  act  to  amend  ttu  Cccninunlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  Slates  lor 
permanent  rcaldenoe  shall  be  eligible  to  op- 
erate amateur  radio  statloni  in  the  Uolted 
SUtea  and  to  bold  Ucenaes  lot  their  ttatfoog; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foiclgn 
Commerce. 

S.  1468.  An  act  to  designate  the  Stratlfled 
PrtmltlTB  Area  as  a  part  or  the  Washakie 
Wlldemess,  beretofc»v  known  bjb  the  South 
Abaaroka  Wilderness.  Shochanc  National  For- 
est, In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affalra. 


SENATE  BIUJ3  REFERRED 
BUIs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles   were     aJten   from   the  Speaker's 

table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

8. 1079.  An  act  coiMentlng  to  the  auaque- 

baana  River  Basin  coenpact,  eiiactLnc  Um 


SENATE  ENROLI^Xl  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  f oUowir^  titles : 

a.  2755.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N. 
O'Collagban: 

6. 3846.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Faculties  and  Commxinlt;  Mental 
Bealth  Centers  Constt-uctlon  Act  of  198S 
to  assist  the  States  In  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provLaloa  of  comprehensive  aervlcee  to 
persona  affected  b;  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  dlaablUtles  originating 
in  cWldhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  In  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assut  m  the  eonatructloo  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  fox  other  purposes; 

S.3116.  An  act  to  authorise  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Trlbca  of  Oklahoma  to  pO(H 
ularly  select  their  principal  officer,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  and 

S.3686.  An  act  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
PuhUc  Health  Serrtee  Aot  to  eetabUab  eUgt- 
bmty  of  new  achoola  of  medicine,  denUatry, 
oetec^athy,  phaimacy.  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  azul  podiatry  tor  nistitntloaal 
grants  under  -action  771  thereof,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  relatliig  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 


brkSfe  aeroes  the  61.  lawiencc  River  at  or 
ner.r  Cape  Vincent.  N.Y.; 

HJi,  16710.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
U  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
guaranteed  crnd  direct  lo&ns  to  eligible  vet- 
•rana  for  mobile  home*  and  lots  therefor  If 
lued  as  permanent  dwellings,  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  the  use  of  uitltlement 
to  bencflta  under  such  chapter,  and  to  re- 
store sucb  entltlemenu  which  have  lapsed 
prior  to  Xise  or  expiration,  to  eilmitiate  the 
guaranteed  and  direct  loan  fee  collected  un- 
der such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJ%.  16811.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  T'Wti^"*  of  North  Carolina 
certain  lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation heretofore  used  for  school  or  other 
purposes: 

B^  17570.  An  act  to  amend  Utles  XU  and 
IX.  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  programs 
of  research.  Investigation,  education,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  authorlzad  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  17849.  An  act  to  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  s  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernisation of  railroad  passenger  equipment, 
to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service,  to 
amend  section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  18086.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Com- 
roissionei  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  in  Prince  WUlism  County,  Va ; 

H.R.  18260.  An  act  to  authorise  the  XJS- 
Commls&loDer  of  Education  to  establish 
education  programs  to  eneoursge  under* 
standing  of  policies,  and  support  of  activ- 
ities, designed  to  enhance  envlroomental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance: 

H.a.  18398.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  Include  Black 
Butte  project;  and 

H.R.  18583.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Bealth  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehsbliitatlosi  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons:  and 
to  strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  su- 
thorlty  In  the  fleld  of  drug  abuse. 


ENROUiEZ>  BIIXS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  hills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

B.R.  4183.  Ao  act  to  satborlze  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  Bubstantlally  retarded  per- 
sons: 

H,R.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  Buthorlalng  the  village  at 
Bandette,  State  of  Uinnesota,  iu  pubUc  suc- 
fesTMs  or  public  assigns^  to  coiutruct.  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette.  Ulnn.," 
approved  X>ecember  31 .  1950; 

HJI.  0311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
ianda  shall  be  held  by  the  United  Statea  in 
trust  fw  the  Uakah  Indian  Tribe.  Wash- 
ington; 

H-R.  13475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clorUy 
the  Federal  Aid  in  WUdlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act. 
and  [or  other  purposes: 

HJEt.  14678.  An  set  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
tics  for  iHegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  vsten 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  sone  oX  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15068.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,    and    operate    an    additional    toll 


BILI^  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat  tliat 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  ar^rtyval. 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng  tlUes: 

OnOctober  14, 1970: 

H.R.  99S.  An  act  to  amend  title  3fl  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  73  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  I033S.  An  act  to  rertse  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
moteia.  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  end 
for  other  purposes; 

BJt.  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  Onan- 
dal  ssslstanoc  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  fsdlitles,  to  improve  reseaircb 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H-R.  14982.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
munity from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  eaee  of  the  International  Tele- 
com muni  cat  loni!  Satellite  Oonaortluni,  and 
any  successor  orgarkisation  thereto; 

HJi.  15073.  An  act  to  amend  the  ^sderal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
b*aks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  traasscticnis  in  UJi.  currency  be 
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reported  to  llie  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
mnd  for  other  purpoaee; 

H.B.  17604.  An  act  to  AUtborlze  certain  con- 
struction ai  military  inctaUatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  17654.  An  act  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  leglBlative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernmeot,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

HJR.  I873I.  An  act  to  revise  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorised  for  members  of  tha 
American  Battle  Uonuments  Oommlsaion 
when  in  a  travel  status. 

On  October  21.  1970: 
H  R.  4182,  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia institution  providing  care,  education 
and  treatment  of  substantially  retarded  per- 
sons; 

HJl.  6240.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Batldette,  State  of  Minnesota,  its  public  suc- 
OMBors  or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River  at  or  near  Baudette.  Minn.."  ap- 
proved December  31, 1960: 

H-R  9311.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
tr\ist  for  the  Makah  Indian  Trtbe,  Washing- 
ton: 

H_R  12475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
ihe  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  14678.  An  net  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  flghlng  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15069  An  act  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  toll 
bridge  across  the  St,  Lawrence  River  at  or 
near  Cape  Vincent.  N.T.; 

HJl.  16710,  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  to  eligible  vet- 
erans for  mobile  homes  and  lots  therefor  if 
used  as  pemutnent  dwellings,  to  remove  the 
time  limitation  on  the  use  of  entitlement 
to  beneflu  under  such  chapter,  and  to  re- 
store such  entiUemente  which  have  lapsed 
prior  to  use  or  expiration,  to  eliminate  the 
guaranteed  and  direct  loan  fee  collected 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  16811.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation heretofore  used  for  school  or  other 
purposes; 

H.B.  17570.  An  act  to  amend  titles  III  and 
IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  programs 
of  research.  Investigation,  education,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  authorized  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  17840.  An  act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  and  establishment  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system,  to  provide  for  the 
modernisation  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, to  authorize  the  prescribing  of  mint- 
mum  standards  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, to  amend  section  I3a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  18086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mlseioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell 
or  exchange  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  of  Prince  William  County.  Va.; 
H.R.  18360.  An  act  to  authorize  the  V3. 
Commlaaloner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cation programs  to  encourage  understanding 
of  policies,  and  support  of  activities,  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality  and  maln- 
tam  ecological  balance; 

HJl.  18308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  Include  Black 
Butte  project;  and 

R.R.  18683.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of. 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence:  to  pro- 
vide for  Ueatmeni  and  rehabilitation  of  drag 


abuaers  and  drug  dependuit  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  au- 
thority In  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  L 
DAWSON 

tMr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  sad  duty  to  annoimce  to  the  House 
the  death  on  November  9  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  L.  Daw- 
son, of  the  First  District  of  Illinois. 

Congressman  Dawson  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations He  served  14  terms  In  the  House. 

It  is  not  ray  purpose  tonight  to  eulo- 
gize our  late  colleague,  but  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  on  Tuesday.  November  24, 
and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  offer  a  privi- 
leged resolution  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  our  colleague. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  L. 
DAWSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  DlinoLs  (Mr.  Phicb). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1361 

Raolvcd.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  L.  Dawson,  a  Representative 
from  the  SLate  of  nilnols. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deoeased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  Boiise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.m.>.  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  November  17,  1970. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3432.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Traiuportatlon  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  <H.  Doc.  No.  91-408);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2463.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (ComptroUer) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  estimated  value  of  support  fur- 
nished various  countries  from  military  func- 
tions appropriations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-294;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  US.  assistance  In  Liberia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2465.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments— The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  fiscal  year  1969 — The  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  for  2-month 
period  ended  August  31.  1968.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development    (R.  Doe. 
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No.  91-400);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
3466.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamltting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1969.  pursuant  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  841),  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
410):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  the  third  an- 
nual report  of  the  center  IH,  Doc.  No.  91- 
411 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  16.  1970.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Fort  Chartres  and  Ivy  Land- 
ing Drainage  District  No.  5  and  Strlngtown 
Drainage  and  Levee  District  No.  4.  IIUnolF. 
In  partial  reepon-ie  to  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  17.  1948.  snd  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  XJS.  Sonale. 
adopted  July  18,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-4121: 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  Illustra- 
tion. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  September  15,  1970,  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  Ulustratlons,  on  Mill  Creek.  Ohio,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  34.  1965.  and  In 
partial  response  to  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  31.  1067.  and  October  19.  1967.  respec- 
tively iH.  Doc.  No.  91-413):  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

3470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  April  3,  1970.  submitting  a  report. 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  Western  Tennessee  tribu- 
taries, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  19.  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-414);  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

3471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armr.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  July  16.  1970.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  Corpus  Chrlstl  Beach.  Tex. 
(restoration  project),  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Decem- 
ber 17.  1963  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-415);  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamltting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  23,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  UlustraUona, 
on  Zlntel  Canyon,  Kennewick,  Wash.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  US.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  March  3,  1954,  and  July 
29.  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-416);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  national  gathering  for  1970. 
together  with  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  organization  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1970,  and  a  report  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures M  Of  December  31.  1969.  pursuant  to 
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Public  Laws  349  and  668,  77th  Congress  (H. 
Doc.  No.  91-417);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  for  foreign  currencies  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  for  September  and  October,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-138;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

347S.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  'Forest  protection 
and  utilis»tion."  Forest  Service,  for  the  flscal 
year  1971,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, for  "Salaries  and  expenses."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  eight  report*  of  viola- 
tions of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1  "Ad- 
ministrative Control  of  Appropriations  With- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,"  pursuant  to 
section  3679(1)  (3).  Revised  Statutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Assi.stant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  that  no  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Acts,  1969.  were  used 
during  January-June  1970,  to  make  pay- 
ments under  contracts  In  foreign  countries, 
except  where  the  Treasury  Department  was 
holding  no  excess  foreign  currencies  of  the 
country  Involved,  pursuant  to  the  provisions. 
of  those  acts;  to  the  Commiiiee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2479.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting, 
a  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for 
expenses  involving  the  production  of  lum- 
ber and  timber  products,  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2665;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
-stockpiling  program  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1970.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  September  30.  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  3031(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6S2(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  continuance 
of  Incentive  pay  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  a  3-month  period  after  termina- 
tion of  missing  status:  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  stip- 
pUes  and  equipment  for  the  quarter  ending 
September    30,    1970.    pursuant    to    section 


201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  CivU 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions programs,  equipment  and  facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1970.  pur- 

-suant  to  section  20K1)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16)  for 
the  period  January-June  1970.  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (rnsiallations  and 
Housing)  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  faciUtles 
project  proposed  to  be  underUken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a 
(1Mb);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-lces. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estlmaud  cost  of  a  facili- 
ties project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l)ib);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  assigned  to  recruiting  duties  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  recruiting  of  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  audit  report 
of  the  books  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  VFW  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31, 
1970,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  630.  74th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  transmitting  a  report  on  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1970,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  9ad  quarterly  report 
on  export  control,  covering  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1970,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  A^-tlng  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), tranamltting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-August.  1970. 
pursuant  to  section  IO(d )  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  implementation  of  section  620 
18)  Of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  section  120  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  programing  and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1970.  pursuant  to  section  451  ib)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,  transmitting  a   report   of  20  projects 


selected  for  funding  through  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  matching  or  other  arrangements 
with  educational  Institutions,  private  foun- 
dations or  other  institutions,  and  with  pri- 
vate firms,  pursuant  to  section  300(b)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Incular  Affairs. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report 
on  the  miueraU  exploration  assistance  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  641^46.  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  1312):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.<iular  Affairs. 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
donations  received  and  allocations  made  from 
the  fund  "14X8563  Fimds  Contributed  tor 
Advancement  of  Indian  Race.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs"  during  fiscal  year  1970,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  June  8.  1968  (S3  Stat.  171, 
25  U.S.C.  451);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In»ular  Affairs. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed grant  agreement  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "A  Cose  Study  of  In-Sltu  Rock  De- 
formation Behavior  for  the  Design  of  Ground 
Support  System."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  a&- 
672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  ts  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Com- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  MlnnesoU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  m  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2502.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglBlatJon  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Paiutc-Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  and  Fallon 
County.  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3503.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
t!iry  of  the  Interior.  transmltUng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legUl.-vtlon  to  declare  that  3.308 
acres,  more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land 
is  held  by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  of  Cochiti;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Uansmittlng  a  draft  of 
proposeu  leglfihition  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shell  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Stockbridge 
Munsee  Communlly,  Wis.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssisUnt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  extension  of  a  conces- 
sion contract  for  the  operation  cf  the  Lake 
Mead  Marina  and  to  provide  related  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  within  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area,  Nev.,  for  a  1- 
year  term  ending  December  31.  1970,  pur- 
suant to  07  Stat.  271,  as  amended  (70  Slot. 
543);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3500.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  Docket  No.  270-A.  the  As- 
sinibolne  TYibes  of  Indians,  Interrenorn.  v. 
The   United   States   o/   America,   defendant. 
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pursu&nt  to  the  imUaji  Clalou  Commission 
Act  of  10411.  aa  amended;  to  tlie  Cozumlttea 
on  Interior  and  Insul&r  Affairs. 

2507.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
Ql  Commerce.  transm.ltting  the  report  ot 
the  Department  for  flscsU  year  1970  on  com- 
missary activities  outside  the  continental 
rmted  States,  pursuant  to  5  VS.C  59GA; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Commumcauons  Commission,  traos- 
mlttlug  a  report  oa  tbe  backli^  c4  pending 
applications  and  heajing  cases  In  the  Com- 
misslim  as  of  September  30,  1970.  pursuant 
to  section  5(ej  of  the  Communications  Act 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate 
and  Porelgn  Commerce- 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Chidrmiin,  Federat 
Power  Commu-alon.  traaamJtUng  a  copy  of 
the  pubUcatlcm.  "Electric  Utility  Depreda- 
tion Practices,  1966";  u>  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  map.  "llajor  Natural  Gai  Pipelines,  as 
of  Juno  30.  1970":  to  the  Cnmmittoe  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cumnierce. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Assutant  Secretarv 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  claim's 
paid  during  n.^cal  year  1970  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  the  Military  per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claim  Act  of 
I9W.  as  amended  (31  U.S  C.  240  313);  to 
iho  Comnuitee  en  the  Judiciary. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Atolstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Adminis  trail  on.  uaus- 
mlttlni;  a  report  of  receipt*  and  expenditures 
of  the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1970  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953,  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  the  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admln- 
tstratlre  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
tran.HmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
United  States  district  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

25U.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
nilgrauon  and  Naturalization  Service.  V£. 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  acoord- 
InR  certain  bcneflciarleE  third  and  suth  prcf- 
erf-nce  cIa-«mciiTlon,  pursuant  to  section 
atWfd)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  reports 
concerning  -isa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  clasMflcatlon,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servloc.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orden  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  213(a>  (28)  fl)  (H)  of  the 
Imjnlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Commls.-iloner.  Im- 
mlgrmtton  and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  tn  secUon  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  vas 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  tagether 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  punu- 
ant  to  section  212(d)(8)  of  the  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

351S.  A  letter  from  the  Commisslooer,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  invalved,  pursu- 
ant to  section  244(a)(1)    of  tba  Immigra- 


tion and  Nationality  Act,  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  National  Ships- 
writer,  Navy  Club  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  audit  of 
the  Navy  Club  for  1969-70.  pursuant  to  law: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  GeoeraJ  Sen-Iocs,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  proposing  construction  ot  a  Fed- 
eral office  building  at  Sajita  Rosa.  Calif., 
pursiiant  to  aectlna  7{a»  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  or  1860.  as  utnended:  to  the  Com- 
xx\iir.tc  en  Public  Worke. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  AcsUtant  Admlnla- 
trat^jT  of  General  Services,  tranamlttlug  a 
prospectus  ccmtalalog  an  amendoaent  to  the 
auOiorisved  border  stiuon  at  Calejtico.  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  tbe  Public  Build- 
ings Act  Of  1959.  as  amended;  to  tlM  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2522.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (civ.l  functions), 
traaamltting  a  flnjJ  emlronmental  state- 
ment on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  a 
beach  erosion  control  propoaal  for  Revere 
and  Nantaaket  Beaches,  Mass..  puxsuant  to 
the  National  EnFlronmental  Pt-Ucy  Act  of 
1909;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Special  A&sistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (civil  functlonsK 
transmitting  a  final  environmental  state- 
ment OD  the  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on 
Four  Mile  Run,  Alexandria  and  Arlington 
County.  Va-.  purctiant  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Ccan- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

2534,  A  ietter  from  Acting  AdmJnistrator, 
National  AeronauUcs  and  ^>ace  Adminiatra- 
Uon.  transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
negotiated  by  NASA  under  10  UjS.C.  2304(a) 
111)  and  (16)  for  the  period  January-June 
1970.  pursuant  to  10  XJ3.C.  2304(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Ai^trouautica. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronau t ics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmltUng  a  report  for  fiscal 
year  1970  on  grants  in  which  title  to  equip- 
ment  was  vested  under  43  U£.C.  1893.  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  1889;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astz-onautiCs. 

2636.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  ABain,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  leglalatlon  to  amend  5055  of  title  38 
United  BUtes  Code.  In  order  to  extend  the 
autbonty  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  exchange  of  medical  Infortnarlon-  to  the 
Conunltte*  on  Veterans'  Affair*. 

2527.  A  ietter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  trs-asmlttlng  a  re- 
port of  grants  approved  which  are  finanoed 
whoUy  by  Federal  funds  for  the  period  July 
1  to  September  30.  X970,  pureuant  to  section 
1120b  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education.  »nd  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
■econd  annual  report  oa  tjie  medlcara  pro- 
gram by  the  Health  Insurance  Beneflta  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  pursuant  to  seeUon  1867* bl 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  aitd  Means. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Preaidiug  Commis- 
sioner. VS.  Tariff  Commlaslon.  transmitting 
the  3(Xh  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
pursuant  to  eectlon  402(b)  of  the  Trade  ISt- 
panaion  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

RKTKIVSD    FBOW    TH«    COKPmOLLKB    ODnOtAL 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ol  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  Improvements  needed  in  manage- 
ment of  Department  of  Defense  communi- 
cations: to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Improvement  needed  In  the 


administration  of  the  Iowa  and  Kansas 
medicaid  programs  by  the  fiscal  agents.  Social 
and  Hehabllltation  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

:re33.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
era! of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Govern  ment -wide  service 
benefit  plan — Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  for 
Federal  employees-^needs  Improved  admin- 
istration. Civil  Service  Commission:  to  tije 
Camtnlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  en  the  need  to  Improve  administra- 
tion of  fees  and  charges  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2SS4.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroDer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranimltttng  d 
report  on  the  overstatement  of  contract  tnr- 
g-t  cost  for  first  stage  of  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnistmlloii;  lo  the  Commilttcc  on  Qoveri3- 
ment  Operatlonr. 

2535,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  savings  from  joint  use  of  spec- 
irometrlc  dl  anaU-sis  equipment  by  the  mili- 
tary departments.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

M36.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  an  a  case  history  showing  need  for 
Improvenient*  in  the  management  of  over- 
seas military  cDnitructlon  contracts.  Depart- 
ment of  D-fenEc;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation*^. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  problems  related  to  restrlctlr-n 
the  use  of  motorized  equipment  in  wilder- 
ness and  similar  areas.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Oovemment  Operation'?. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  savings  through  Increased  screen- 
ing of  registrants  with  medical  condition-;  &t 
local  draft  boards.  Selective  Service  SyV.,crn: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opert- 
tions. 

3539.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmiring  a  r*;- 
port  on  the  savings  attainable  Sy  eliminat- 
ing duplicate  stocks  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp;-: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a  rt-- 
port  on  the  need  for  improved  controls  to 
insure  the  Identlflcatlon  and  reporting  of 
excess  land  by  the  Veterans*  Admlnlstrtlon: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
need  to  enhance  the  effetdvencss  of  on-the- 
job  training  in  Appalachian  Tcjmessee.  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatiorui. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  transfer  of  regional  activities  lo 
local  poBt  offices  Inconsistent  with  congres- 
sional intent.  Post  Office  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port regarding  Federal  assistance  for  presi- 
dential tranaitlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  report*  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tbc  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


November  16y  1970 


{Suhmittea  Oct.  16.  1970] 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJt.  15041.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
9l~l61l),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
|5ubmtfred  Oct.  20.  1970\ 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  H.  Res.  66.  To  provide 
SBA  lease  guarantee  (Old  Dominion  Sugar 
Corp.) ,  with  amendment  (Rep.  No.  91-1612). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  Oct.  21.  1970\ 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  19333.  A  bill 
to  provide  greater  protection  for  customers 
of  registered  brokers  and  dealers  and  mem- 
bers of  national  securities  exchanges,  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1613).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

\SubmiUeA  Nov.  16. 1970] 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  18782.  A  bill  lo  reorganize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
establishing  a  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  replace  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1596).  Part  2.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  POAOB:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJEl.  7444.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
Act  (Rept.  No.  91-1614).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  19402.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  (Rept. 
No.  91-1615).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBUC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  19790.  A  bill  relating  to  the  lucome  tax 
treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real  property  by 
a  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 

H.R.  19791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  ftmd- 
Ing  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

HJl.  19793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend  those 
beneflts  to  miners  who  Incur  silicosis  in  iron 
mines  and  surface  coal  mines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 

HJl.  19793.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
deBniUon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H  R.  19794.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Into  international  waters  of 
any  military  material  without  a  certification 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
.ipproving  such  discharge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  19795.  A  bill   to  amend  section  2771 


of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
final    settlement    of    accounts    of   dec:eased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RARICK; 

H.R.  19796.  A  hill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
.of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

HS.  19797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilizailon  Act  of  1970  to  extend  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1872,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  stabilize  prices,  rent^.  wages, 
and  salaries;  and  to  limit  any  action  taken 
to  implement  such  stabilization  to  an  effec- 
tive period  of  not  more  than  180  days;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  19798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1899  to  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  limit  the  unregulated  dumping 
of  materials  In  the  ocean,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  19799.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan,  and 
construct  projects  for  the  control  of  steam- 
bank  erosion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  19800.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

H.R.  19801.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of 
the  streams  flowing  throt^h  West  Brazoria 
Cotmty  Drainage  District  No.  11,  Brazoria 
County.  Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  19803.  A  bill  to  reUin  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE- 

H.R.  19803.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of 
political  campaign  financing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dts- 
irict  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  19804.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  drug  addicts  and  drug  abus- 
ers.  and  to  carry  out  drug  abuse  education 
curriculum  programs,  and  to  strengthen  the 
coordination  of  drug  abuse  control  programs 
by  establishing  the  National  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.R.  19805.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  OlBce  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1971,  to  make 
the  assistance  of  U.S.  nmrshals  available  to 
local  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  where  plans  of  desegregation  are  being 
carried  out  In  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Ma&sachusetts: 

H.  Res.  1262.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fimd 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adml  nlstratlon , 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLKB: 
H.R.  19B06.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Miss 
Ada   Vergeiner;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR.  19607.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Georges 


Bradu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  19808   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giacomo 
and  Anna  Moscatelll:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAKTH : 
HJt.  19809.  A  biU  for  the  relief  ol  Mohant- 
ed    Hnbeeb    HauifT;    to   the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciar>-. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  19810.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Vin- 
cenaa    Splnella;    to    the    Committee   on    ilie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  19B11.  A    bill    for   the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Alice  J.  Norton;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
HR.  19613  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  SotUlla 
Didakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HR.    16813.  A   bill   for    the   relief  of  Sofla 
Papadimou  Dln))trofT:   to  the  Commlitee  on 
The  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 
444.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California. 

relative  to  the  Pinnacles  wilderness  area;  to 

the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

622.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education,  relatue 
to  guidelines  governing  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

633,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Orvtlle 
L.  Cain,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

624.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
twenty-third  Saipan  Legislature.  Salpan. 
Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  termination  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  trust  ter- 
ritory; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  end 
Insular  Affairs. 

625.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Alask.1  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc..  Anchorage, 
relative  to  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

626.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Aaaociatiou.  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  relative  to  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  a  Commission  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

627.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Supreme  Lodge.  Order  of  Son*  of  Italy  in 
America.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  equnl 
rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

628.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
1970  Grand  Jury,  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  relative  to  oaths  of  office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

629.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts.  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

630.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States.  Call* 
fomla  Branch,  relative  to  placing  doves  on 
the  list  of  fully  protected  songbirds  by  leg- 
islative act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

631  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  commending  the  American  X^e- 
glon  for  supporting  the  recognition  of  Fill- 
pino  guerilla  soldiers  and  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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SPEAKER  McCORMACK  PROVIDES 
EXCELLENT  SUMMARY  ON  AC- 
COMPLI8HMB3«TS  TO  DATE  OP 
9IST  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EViNS 


rS  THE  HOCEE  OT  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  and  thanic  you  in 
the  strongest  possible  way  for  tlie  excel- 
lent summary  and  report  wUich  you  pro- 
vided m  October  on  the  accomplUhmenti 
and  achievements  of  the  9l5t  Coa^Tcsa 
to  date. 

This  report  is  factual  and  precise  with 
depth  and  persi>?ctive — and  is  wortliy  of 
reviev.-  and  study  by  the  press  and  tbe 
people  of  the  country. 

In  this  connectioa  and  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  coUeacues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  ta  this  most  Important  sub- 
ject. I  place  the  report  in  the  Record  for 
reprinting  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  Congress  aad 
the  country. 

The  report  f  ollon'a : 

(Prom  th«   CoNCHKasiOMAt.   Recoas.   Oct.    14, 

2V79I 
Tm  91aT  COTrOKBSS — A  RzoOfto  of  iN-nUTXvi: 
Afr>  irmoTATioN 
Mr.  McCoKMUTX..  Mr.  Speaker,  luit  Decem- 
ber In  my  stmempm  m  mppnttsing  th*  wwrfc 
of  bbe  first  s«aMon  of  the  91st  Congress,  I 
stated: 

"The  Hpuse  of  Represent&tives  during  tbe 
first  session  of  the  9l3t  Congress  b&s  seized 
the  Initiative  and  been  Innoratire  in  every 
significant  area  ot  Icjglxlation.  Ita  record  in 
this  respect  stands  out  In  sharp  ccmtnrat  to 
that  oT  the  executive  brunch.*' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  10  months  which  bare 
po&sed  aince  then  have  witnessed  the  com- 
pilation of  a  unique  record  ot  legislative  ac- 
compUsbmcntB  which  clearly  demonstrates 
that  not  only  was  the  crmgresslonAl  InltlstiTe 
and  innovation  at  1M9  sustained  dTrrlng  the 
second  Bes.>Uan  of  the  9l5t  Congrtae.  but  that 
1970  witnessed  an  even  greater  confcresslonal 
dominance  tn  the  develop  merit  and  enact- 
ment into  biw  of  legislation  designed  to  aolve 
the  major  problrma  facing  this  Nation  as  we 
enter  the  decade  ctf  the  sevrntlea. 

The  paramount  domeBtlc  pnJblem  facing 
this  country  during  the  p»st  yrxr  baa  tm- 
doubtedly  been  the  deteriorating  state  of 
our  national  economy.  When  President  Nlaon 
asstimed  ofKce,  tmemployment  stood  at  3.3 
percent.  Latest  Government  figures  tndlcat« 
that  unemployment  la  now  ofRclally  recorded 
at  5  5  percent.  Actually  of  course  these  fig- 
tires  do  Dol  fully  reveal  the  serlmisnesB  of  our 
-■iltnation.  pyjr  m  addition  to  thoee  oflRclally 
c'.sKslfled  as  unemployed,  we  must,  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  mngnltude  of  onr  problem,  add 
those  workers — th©  elderly,  the  teenagerB.  the 
housewives,  and  others — who.  having  became 
discouraged  by  months  of  unsuceesafnl  ef- 
forts to  find  a  Job.  have  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  force.  K  ooe.  in  addition,  takes  Into  ac- 
co\tnt  the  virtual  elimination  of  overttnM  to- 
gether with  th«  drastic  reducuon  In  the 
length  of  the  work  w*ek.  It  becomes  w^a 
clearer  that  the  American  working  man  baa 
5ii(Tered  greatly  becauM  of  tlM  reectablUk- 
rpent  of  the  same  type  of  Republican  aoo- 
ncrmic  poUdeB  which  caused  three 
d'lrlng  the  two's. 


Unemployment  and  reduced  paychecks 
prove  but  even  more  ooerous  wlien  accom* 
panied  by  sharply  eecalatuig  price*  for  food, 
clothing,  sheller.  and  otiun-  neoessiUes  of 
life.  In  addlUoo  to  rlalng  unemployment. 
this  country  has  daring  the  pa^t  year  ex- 
perienced the  worst  Inflationary  binge  In 
two  decades.  The  cost  of  11\*lng  Increaaed  by 
morv  than  7.6  points  during  the  first  year 
of  Republican  rule.  Eggs,  fruit  nod  vegeta- 
bles, meat,  poultry  and  fish — the  "market 
b.i&ket"  toods  that  moke  up  the  meals  of 
Americans  a-ivrnged  a  5-percent  increase  in 
19M.  Medical  eare  was  7  peroeoi  blgber  and 
the  cost  erf  credit  and  Lnsurajice  rose  by  \XA 
percent.  Tbe  price  of  all  of  these  Items  has 
continued  to  escalate  in  1970.  Tbe  cost  of 
living  is  now  10  peroeot  hi^er  than  when 
Prexlileait  NUon  took  ofbce. 

Trodlticnai  fiepubUcan  lalesez-falre  «co- 
ncanic  pbiloaopby  has  prei*enled  the  Nixon 
adminisiratton  from  moving  eiTecUvely  to 
deal  either  with  infiatloci  or  unemplormeni. 
Tbe  record  of  the  DemocrwUc  Girt  Oongreas 
in  tbe  economic  qibere  Justly  enables  ic  to 
cltilm  a  monopoly  in  eifforts  to  grant  the 
AmnncaQ  people  some  relief  from  th«  twin 
burdens  of  higher  prices  and  fewer  jobs. 
Last  December,  in  Public  I^aw  91-151  we 
granted  tbe  President  sutbority  to  imp^^^f 
sriocwve  and  or  voluntary  crecUt  coctrols 
IX  the  President  would  but  abanckm  his  re- 
fusal to  utilize  Uaia  grant  of  authority,  it 
would  be  pt.Bslble  to  chiuanel  available  credit 
Into  areas  of  high  aociat  priority  such  as 
hoQMng  and  much  seeded  eommunlty  facili- 
ties. Ax  the  same  time,  the  utillxaiion  of 
selectare  controls  would  moke  eader  ti»e 
abaiidonmeo-t  of  tbe  present  blimwSerbuss  sjp- 
proiich  embodied  in  the  current  Ugbt  money 
policy,  a  policy  wlilch  discriminates  against 
cofuuroers.  smaU  bualneefi,  homebuilderfi,  and 
the  puiailc  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  year,  the  Congrew  Ui  cu:icting  tbe 
Defense  Production  and  Economic  Stablll- 
7:atlaa  Act.  PutiUc  Lav  91-379.  granted  tlie 
Prestdeat  discretionary  auchority  to  liweee 
prices,  rents,  axul  wages  Thia  is  a  wseacure 
of  unique  Importance.  It  is  tAllored  to  meet 
our  present  inflationary  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbls  Nation  la  now  in  the 
grips  of  wh.-ic  eeonosnista  term  *^oaBt-pu:^" 
Infiation.  Most  price  ttses  today  emanate 
from  the  monopolistic  or  semi -monopolistic 
giants  whk;h  dominate  a  significnnt  portlcm 
of  the  Azuertcan  economy.  So  stronK  are  these 
mooofiolles.  so  great  axe  their  Internal  fi- 
nancial resouTDcs.  that  they  are  aU  but  ixn- 
raone  from  tbe  ciffecu  of  a  restrictive  cneoe- 
tary  policy.  The  prices  they  chooe*  to  charge 
are  not  set  by  the  tradlUonal  supply  and 
demand  Xortzea  of  tbe  marketplace,  but  rather 
theirs  la  an  administered  prise  strucSttre  set 
on  tue  basis  of  what  the  traOc  vtB  bar.  *■ 
tbey  ralae  tbete  prices  ever  npwavtf,  tat»or  ^ 
tbsai  compeUed  to  ask  for  bigiior  w^ae  and 
an  escatattng  ^trwl  at  inflaUon  ensties.  Tbe 
effort  by  ttw  EtepubUcan  admlnlstaraUon  to 
counter  this  type  of  inflation  by  tight  money 
nuu  high  Interest  rates  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

The  oomblsatlon  of  standby  wage  and 
prloe  oontroU  gtven  the  President  this  ses- 
sion together  with  the  credit  controls  au- 
thorteed  In  IM0  docs,  however,  glv>e  tbe  Piwi- 
Ident  all  the  tools  necessary  to  control  this 
type  of  inflation,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  healthy  economic  growth.  In  thia 
way.  we  win  not  need  to  rely  excicwlvely  an 
Qscai  and  monetary  actions  which  piiM^  an 
Inordinate  burden  on  those  segment*  of  our 
society  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  further  effort  to  retirm 
this  Nation's  economy  to  a  aoand  baats  and 
eliminate  inflation,  tlu  Slst  Oongreas  acted 
In  a  caref  ol  and  prudent  mappw  la  eaercti- 


Ing  lu  constitutional  prerogatives  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purae.  WhUe  admin- 
istration spokesmen  Indulged  In  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  Government  economy  and  the 
reduction  of  erpendltures.  It  was  tbe  Con- 
greas  which  lu  reality  acted  to  effect  sub- 
stantial redncuon  in  Government  outlays. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
poaiage  of  the  major  defense  appropriation 
measure  last  «-eck.  has  now  assured  a  sub- 
stantlftl  reduction  of  around  $7  blinou  in  the 
Presidertifi  budget  requt'sts  to  this  91»i  Coti- 
gress. 

It  is  now  indicated  that  around  %\  billion 
will  be  trimmed  this  1971  fiscal  year  from  the 
btid^et  req^iests  sent  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Congress  last  year — fiscal  1970 — 
cat  90  4  bUllon  from  the  President's  appro- 
prlatloTw  budget  requests.  In  all,  the  Slst 
Congress  Is  expected  to  cut  approximately 
»7U  billion  from  the  President's  appropria- 
tions request  Jew  the  2  yeara.  The  Presidciifi 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971  were 
tbe  two  largest  in  history. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Nixon  administration  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  largest  two  successive 
real  budget  deficits  In  liistory.  based  on  the 
admlnlBtrfttlve  budget  ooneept.  Tbe  admUi- 
IsLratlve  budget  is  ooosldeied  by  many  ex- 
perts to  be  the  '  real"  measiue  of  compMrlaon 
of  Federal  pending  with  revenue.  sAixe  tbe 
mufied  budget  concept  now  used  tn  com- 
puting deficits  includes  the  surplus  in  the 
social  security  And  other  trust  funds.  Tbeee 
funds  are  supposed  to  be  held  In  tnist  by 
the  Fiederal  Crovernment  for  their  recipients 
The  big  1870  &nd  expected  1971  deficits  are 
attributable  mostly  to  loss  in  revenues  dtte  lo 
tbe  recession  and  unemployment,  jdtis  cx- 
ces.ilve  interest  rates.  UnprofitaAile  businesses 
and  unemployed  workers  pay  no  tnxes. 

The  9l5t  Congress  did  move  decisively  dur- 
ing the  past  year  tn  an  endeavor  to  put  the 
mlUions  who  have  eiqverienoed  Joblessness  as 
the  result  of  Republican  economic  pollclcg 
back  to  wcH-k.  We  passed  tbe  Emergency 
Community  FaclUties  Act  of  1970.  This  meas- 
ure was  based  on  a  oongreeslooaJ  finding  that 
it  was  needed  "to  provide  au  effective  and 
practical  method  of  combating  unemploy- 
ment." It  authorizes  a  IrilMon  dollars  tn  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  commntrttles  for  needed 
water  arKl  sewer  facllltlea.  This  measnre  v.'kb- 
reflective  of  the  traditional  Democratic  hu- 
manitarian philosophy  exemplified  In  the 
statement  of  PresMent  PranMln  Delano 
Roosevelt  upon  assuming  office  dnring  the 
great  depression  that — 

"The  greatest  tragedy  about  unemploy- 
ment Is  that  It  sbonld  exist  at  a  ttme  wtien 
there  are  so  many  things  which  need  to  l>e 
done.  Surely  in  a  oountry  as  great  as  ours 
the  means  can  be  found  to  put  the  tmem- 
ployed  to  work  doing  those  things." 

President  Nixon,  taking  issue  with  the  late 
President  Roosevelt's  humanttartan  phi- 
losophy, sharply  attacked  the  proposal  and 
cnttcized  Congress  for  having  passed  It.  but 
having  been  advised  that  Oongreas  would 
undoubtedly  override  any  veto,  permitted  it 
to  become  law  without  his  slgnatur« 

As  an  additional  antlreoession  meastire.  the 
Slst  Congress  this  year  act«d  to  reform  and 
upgrade  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  Public  Law  91-57S  extends  program 
coverage  to  employers  vrtio  employ  one  or 
more  workers  in  each  of  30  weeks  or  who  have 
quarterly  payrolls  of  »1,500.  to  certain  agri- 
cultural processing  workers  and  to  certain 
employeea  of  nonprofit  arg&nizatlans  »j<f|  in- 
stitutions otf  higher  education.  These  ect^- 
slons  will  bring  an  estimiited  4 .7  million  addl* 
tlonal  woi^Bts  uBder  tbe  program.  Moet  Im- 
portant, there  is  also  established  a  new  Fed- 
eral-State program  for  extending  nnemploy- 
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ment  compensation  benefits  during  periods 
of  above  average  National  or  State  unem- 
ployment. 

Crime,  wblcb  has  increased  29  percent 
during  tbe  past  2  years,  is  another  major 
domestic  problem  facing  this  Nation.  The 
concern  of  the  people  has  been  translated 
into  legislation  by  this  Congress.  The  pas- 
sage last  week  of  the  organized  crime  bill, 
which  also  Includes  provisions  against  Illegal 
gambling  and  the  control  of  explosives,  is 
the  14th  antlcrlme  bill  passed  by  the  House 
In  this  Congress.  This  is  evidence  of  congres- 
sional concern,  end  further  reflects  tbe  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  to  tbe  wishes  of  the 
citizenry  who  are  demanding  action  to  halt 
the  rising  crime  rate. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  measure  approved  in  recent  history 
was  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Amendments  which  strengthened 
the  State  Streets  Act  of  1968.  "nils  measure 
provides  Federal  funding  for  the  frontline 
fighters  of  crime,  the  local  and  State  police, 
and  the  courts. 

Since  crime  control  remains  a  local  re- 
sponsibility— and  must  remain  basically  a  lo- 
cal responsibility — strengthening  the  forces 
most  responsible  for  its  control  is  the  most 
effective  way  that  the  Federal  Government 
caJi  act  against  the  rising  rate  of  crime. 

Tbe  House  therefore  approved  9650  million 
for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  over  the 
objections  of  the  NUon  odministratlon.  It 
further  approved  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  FMeral  help  over  the  next  3  yeara  in  the 
belief  that  strong  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement Is  the  place  to  start  combating 
crime. 

Tbe  House  has  now  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  14  antlcrlme  bills,  most 
tnlUated  by  Congress  and  supported  by  the 
administration.  Tbe  measures  approved  In- 
clude the  omnibus  crime  control  and  or- 
ganized crime  bills  mentioned  earlier,  plus 
drug  control  measures,  court  reorganization, 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  l>aU  re- 
form, control  of  sex  advertising.  Juvenile  hiU 
amendments,  control  of  explosives,  and  con- 
trol of  gambling. 

kCr.  Speaker,  congressional  leadership  was 
likewise  dominant  tn  the  civil  rights  field 
during  the  past  3  years.  A  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Voting  Right*  Act — 
Public  Law  91-285 — clearly  demonstrates 
the  poBiUve  and  progressive  role  played  by 
the  DemocnUc  9l6t  Congress,  and  the  lock 
of  leadership  evident  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration   In    this   vtlal   area. 

Chairman  <^-"'  "^  Intioduced  B.R.  4240 
providing  for  a  5-ycax  extension  of  tbe  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1966  on  January  23,  1969. 
The  views  of  the  Ctepartment  of  Justice  were 
requested  shortly  thereafter.  They  were  not 
forthcoming  for  several  months.  On  April  30, 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  Invited  to  t«s- 
Ufy  on  May  14.  On  May  14  at  the  Attorney 
General's  request,  bis  appearance  was  can- 
celed and  rescheduled  for  May  21.  This  ap- 
pearance In  turn  was  canceled  at  his  request 
and  so  were  appearances  scheduled  for  May 
38.  June  S.  and  June  18.  He  finally  appeared 
on  June  26.  The  administration's  voting 
rights  proposal,  H.R.  12695.  which  would 
have  crippled  the  1965  legislation  and  which 
no  senior  RepubUcon  member  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  was  willing  to  sponsor, 
was  finally  Introduced  by  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  Gekalo  R.  Poao.  on  July  9  of  last  year. 
It  was  opposed  by  every  pro-clvU-rlghU 
group.  Because  the  Republican  Party  chose  to 
turn  its  back  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Ford 
blU  was  substituted  on  the  House  Boor  for 
tbe  S-year  extension  which  bad  been  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  On  the 
key  vote.  Republicans  voted  129  to  40  against 
a  continuation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
thus  against  civil  rlgbu,  while  Democrats 
voted  154  to  79  In  favor  of  a  continuation 
of  the  Voting  Righta  Act  and  tbua  for  civil 
rlghU. 
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Fortunately,  however,  the  Senate  subse- 
quently amended  HJt.  4349  to  provide  for  a 
straight  5-year  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  without  crippling  amendments. 
The  Senate  also  added  a  provision  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18  by  simple  statute  ef- 
feetlTB  January  1.  1971. 

I  had  long  favored  giving  the  18-year -olds 
.  the  vote  by  simple  statute  feeling  that  this 
was  well  within  Congress  powers  under  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the 
14tb  amendment.  1  therefore  strongly  sup- 
ported House  passage  of  the  Senate- approved 
bill.  Regrettably,  the  President  and  the 
House  Republican  leadership  exerted  their 
influence  and  efforts  against  House  approval 
of  the  IS-ycar-oId  vote  and  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act-  Despite  this,  on  Jtme  17. 
1970  the  Hoose  voted  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  4349.  On  the  key  vote, 
ordering  the  previous  question,  DemocraU 
voted  165  to  66  In  favor  of  a  continuation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  granting  18-year- 
olds  the  vote.  Republicans  voted  117  to  59 
against  this  progressive  legislation.  A  major- 
ity of  House  Democrats  thus  supported  a 
democratic  extension  of  the  franchise  while 
a  majority  of  House  Republlcaiu  opposed 
such  an  extension. 

Tbe  negativism  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration as  contrasted  with  the  positivism 
of  this  Democratic  Congress  Is  reemphaslzed 
when  we  examine  the  contrasting  records  In 
the  environmental  field.  In  1969.  we  raised 
President  Nixon's  budget  request  for  waste 
treatment  plants  from  $214  mUllon  to  gSOO 
million.  TtUs  year.  President  Nixon  In  his 
state  of  the  Ifnion  message  made  a  strong 
and  fervent  statement  calling  upon  the  Na- 
tion to  act  against  water  poUutlon.  His 
budget  message,  however,  failed  to  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  a  single  dollar  for 
waste  treatment  plants.  In  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act,  Congress  acted  to  match 
the  President's  rhetoric  with  action  by  pro- 
viding a  SI  billion  appropriation  (or  treat- 
ment plants,  the  largest  sxiin  ever  appropri- 
ated for  this  program.  The  President  only  re- 
luctantly signed  this  measure  into  law. 

President  Nixon  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  but  $150  million  for  water  and 
eewer  lines.  The  Congress  this  year  in  the 
housing  and  Independent  ofllcea  approprla.- 
tion  bill — HJl.  17548 — once  again  demon- 
strating Its  acute  awareness  of  the  needs  In 
the  water  pollution  area,  raised  this  appro- 
priation to  $500  mllUon.  again  the  largest 
amount  ever  voted  for  this  item.  President 
Nixon,  unfortunately,  saw  fit  to  veto  tbls 
vitally  needed  appropriation.  In  tbe  vote  in 
the  House  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  1754S  on  August  13,  1970.  Democrats 
voted  181  to  40  in  favor  of  overriding  and 
against  poUutlon  while  Republicans  voted 
155  to  23  to  sustain  and  thus  for  poUutton. 
As  previously  stated,  the  Congress  also  acted 
over  administration  opposition  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  water  and  sewer  lines 
m  H.H.  17795.  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  Act.  by  an  additional  $1  blllioo. 

The  passage  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  represented  yet  another 
example  of  congressional  leadership  In  tbe 
anUpollution  field.  Acting  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative. Chairman  Faixom  qC  tbe  House  Pub- 
Uc  Worka  Committee,  and  Representative 
BLATNnc  the  father  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol legiaUtion.  introduced  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  bill  on  January  23.  1969. 
The  Nixon  administration  was  not  prepared 
to  iircsent  its  views  on  this  much  needed 
legiaiation  until  Secretary  Hickel  appeared 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
on  March  5.  Tbe  subsequent  leglslaUve  tais- 
tory  of  this  subject  makes  It  obvious  that 
the  executive  branch  was  but  an  observer  on 
the  aidellnes  in  developing  what  ultinaawly 
became  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970.  Tbe  measure  was  hammered  out  in 
tha  give  and  take  of  tbe  House  Public  Works 
Oommlttec  as  reported  on  March  31  and  as 
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pB.ssed  the  House  on  April  16  of  loet  year.  It 
passed  the  other  body  in  October  and  was 
signed  Into  law  as  Public  Law  91-324  on 
April  3.  1970.  In  Ita  baste  thrust  It  follows 
that  of  the  original  Democratic  measure  as 
Introduced  last  year.  It  amends  tbe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Improve  the 
means  available  to  control  tbe  polhjtlon  of 
the  offshore  water  and  the  riven  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  for  control  of  oil 
and  other  sea-camed  pollutants,  sewage  from 
vessels;  acids  and  other  poutrtjuits  from 
mines;  and  pollution  from  any  federolly  op- 
erated sources.  It  also  provides  for  research 
grants  and  a  scholarship  program  for  stu- 
dents for  programs  Instituted  by  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior.  It  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  any  and 
all  methods  of  financing  the  cost  of  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  water  pollution. 
Fmolly.  It  authorl55es  an  Appropriation  of  a 
total  of  $348  million  for  fiscal  years  1970. 
1971.  and  1972  for  these  ptirposes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  likewise  gave 
clear  evidence  as  to  its  concern  with  the 
many  Interrelated  environmental  problems 
which  face  this  Nation  and  that  Congress  1b 
Increeslngly  cnlled  upon  to  deal  with  m 
passing  H.J.  Res.  1117  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  tbe  Environment.  It  would  be 
composed  of  11  Members  of  tbe  Senate  and 
11  Members  of  the  House,  This  body  would 
be  a  non -legislative  committee  charged  with 
the  following  functions:  First,  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  environmental  change;  second,  to  fittid%' 
methods,  including  flnancioi  and  technical 
assistance,  to  foster  harmonious  relations 
between  man  and  nature;  third,  to  develop 
policies  that  would  encourage  maximum  pri- 
vate Investment  in  environmental  improve- 
ment; and.  fourth,  to  review  any  reconunen- 
datlon  made  by  the  President  relating  to 
environmental  policy — including  the  en- 
vironmental report  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public  Iaw  91-190. 

The  9lBt  Congress  has  Ukewlse  acted  t:) 
curtail  air  pollution.  The  House  on  June  10, 
1970.  passed  H.R.  17255,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
This  measure  would  establi-sb  nattooaJ  air 
quality  standards  due  to  poUutlon  by  auio- 
mobiles.  plants,  fuels,  and  planes.  It  would 
authorize  $220  mllUon  of  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  fxirther  increase  the 
funds  to  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  to  $325  million  for  the  following  12- 
month  period.  It  would  also  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  set  air  quality  standards  on  a  nationwide 
basis  for  the  five  pollutants  on  which  criteria 
has  t>een  published — sulfur  oxides,  particu- 
late matter  such  as  duet,  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocartrans,  and  pbotocbcmlcai  oxidants. 
Similar  legislation  passed  tbe  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1970,  and  is  now  pending  in  con- 
ference. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment,  tbe  91st 
Congress  has  acted  because  we  feel  this  coun- 
try has  to  move  more  vigorously  and  rapidly 
in  poUutlon  control.  Congress,  here  once 
again  over  the  reluctance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  recognize  the  nece&alty,  demonstrated 
concern  with  a  national  problem  of  high  pri- 
ority. The  adminlstraUon  abdicated  leader- 
ship, but  Congress  acted. 

The  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
progressive  phitoaophy  o<  the  E>emooratlc  91*t 
Congress  and  the  unenlightened  views  of  tbe 
prasent  RepubUcan  adminl&tratian  lias  also 
been  sharply  drawn  in  the  field  of  health.  A 
Democratic  measure  to  extend  and  liberalise 
the  HlU-Burton  Act  was  introduced  early  m 
February  i960.  Proposed  bearmgs  were  de- 
layed several  times  on  request  of  the  admin- 
istrauon.  When  the  administration  finally 
did  appear  to  present  lU  views  lat*  in  March. 
It  was  able  to  offer  only  a  few  exceedingly 
broad  and  general  suggestions  as  to  proposed 
changes  m  the  existing  law.  No  draft  biU  or 
specific  amandmenu  were  svcr  glva  the 
committee.  In  execuuve  aeasion.  tbe  i 
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i5trfttlon'5  propoeaU  were  rejected  In  toto  and 
H.R.  11102.  k  clean  bUl.  wu  reported  on  May 
30  embodying  modlflcatlons  in  the  hoepltal 
construction  legislation  developed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  perfected  In  the 
give  and  take  of  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions with  almost  no  guidance  or  assistance 
from  the  administration. 

The  HouM  on  June  4,  1M9.  by  roUcatl  vot« 
of  361  to  0,  passed  H.R.  11102  extending  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  for  Boipltal  Construction 
And  Modernization.  It  passed  the  Senate 
April  7.  1970.  by  a  rolJcall  vote  of  79  to  0.  The 
conference  re[>ort  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  voice  vote  on  June  8  of  this  year 
while  the  House  gave  its  final  approval  3  days 
later  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  370  to  0. 

Despite  the  unanimity  of  support  in  both 
Houses  for  this  measure;  despite  the  fact 
that  ths  Hill-Burton  program  from  its  very 
inception  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  en- 
Joyed  widespread  support  from  the  medlcaJ 
profession  and  the  public  at  large;  despite 
the  fact  that  in  the  Congress  there  has  been 
no  program  that  has  been  less  partisan  In 
character;  despite  a  need  by  the  States  for 
an  additional  85,000  acute  care  hoepltal  beds. 
165.000  additional  long-term  beds,  B93  public 
health  centers,  873  dlagnoatlc  and  treatment 
centers,  and  388  rehabilitation  facilities,  to- 
gether with  a  need  to  modernize  some  450,000 
acute  and  long-t^rm  care  beds;  and  despite 
the  fact  that  President  Nixon  had  stated 
m  July  1968  that  the  Nation  faced  a  heatm 
criBia  and  said  the  problem  wa-s  one  of  not 
enough  doctors  and  hospital  beds — the  Pres- 
ident saw  fit  to  veto   this  measure. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  being  more  fully  cognizant  of 
the  Nation's  health  needs  than  the  Nixon 
administration,  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  this  measure  became  Public 
Law  91-296.  In  the  House  on  June  26.  1970 
the  vote  was  379  to  98.  Only  three  of  the 
negative  votes  were  cast  by  Democrats. 

IQ  Une  with  Its  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  bill,  the  House 
In  passing  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU 
for  flacal  year  1971  this  year,  more  than 
doubled  President  Nixon's  budget  request  for 
hospital  construction  raUlng  It  from  •89  mU- 
llon  to  •183  mlllloo- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  1969 — Public  Law  81>17a~stands  aa 
another  example  of  the  quality  of  leadership 
In  the  field  of  health  demonstrated  by  the 
»lst  Congress.  This  measure  wUl  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  and  combat 
the  steady  toll  of  life,  limb,  and  lung  which 
terrorizes  so  many  unfortunate  families.  Here 
again.  It  was  Congress  that  moved  first  and 
moved  further  than  the  recommendations  of 
the  President.  The  initial  bills  in  this  area 
were  Introduced  early  in  January  by  Chair- 
man PnxzNs  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Commlttve  and  Chairman  Dknt  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcocnmlttee  on  Labor.  The  administra- 
tion's proposals  were  not  transmitted  until 
March.  The  measure  which  evolved  through 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  stages,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  ultimately  in  con- 
ference, represented  at  every  sUge  Imagina- 
tive and  dynamic  leglaUllve  workmanship  on 
the  part  of  Democratic  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  can 
quite  properly  be  deemed  a  milestone  piece  of 
health  legislation.  It  Is  also,  I  might  add  a 
milestone  piece  of  Ubor  leglalatlon.  It  is  the 
-■strongest  Pe>deral  law  ever  enacted  to  protect 
miners  at  work.  It  viriu  protect  their  health 
by  setting  limits  on  the  amount  of  coal  dust 
permitted  in  a  mine.  This  dust  is  the  cause  of 
black  lung  disease  which  can  prove  fatal  The 
previous  distinction  between  gaseous  and 
nongaseous  mines  is  ended  and  all  mines  will 
be  required,  according  lo  an  orderly  schedule 
to  Install  nonspark  electrical  equipment  to 
prevent  explosions.  In  the  future,  It  wnil  be 
possible  to  further  raise  health  and  safety 
atnndard*  by  KlmlnistratlTe  action  without 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
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legislation.  A  dust  ceUlng  of  4.5  milligrams 
per  cubic  meter  of  air  is  Imposed  by  the  meas- 
ure immediately  and  further  reductions  will 
be  required  within  a  year.  Disability  com- 
pensation Is  provided  for  miners  suffering 
from  black  lung  disease.  Pines  and  jail  sen- 
tences are  provided  for  violations  of  the  le«- 
IsUtion.  * 

Alarmed  by  the  spread  in  recent  years  of 
many  communicable  diseases,  the  Congress 
in  1970  passed  S.  2264.  the  Communicable 
Disease  Control  Act.  The  legislation  author- 
Uea  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  pre- 
vent or  control  the  Introduction,  transmis- 
sion, or  spread  of  diseases  susceptible  to  vac- 
cination or  communicable  disease  control  in 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  and 
fn>m  interstate  and  intrastate  sources. 

Once  again.  It  proved  to  be  necessary  to 
overcome  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  adminlstratllon.  In  the  face  of  ir- 
refutable evidence  that  present  programs  faU 
far  short  of  effectively  coping  with  such  com- 
municable diseases  as  measles.  German 
measles,  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  and 
veneral  diseases,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  dated  October  23,  1969 
stated :  <^|. 

"In  our  opinion,  legislation^ in  this  field  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable." 

Despite  the  administration's  negaUvism. 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  gave  approval 
to  the  conference  report  on  8.  2364  by  a  vote 
of  293  to  2.  on  September  38,  1970.  The  con- 
ference report  cleared  the  Senate  on  October 
1  and  now  awaits  President  Nixon's  signature 
I  would  hope,  m  light  of  the  proven  need  and 
widespread  support  for  this  most  meritorious 
proposal,  that  the  President  will  see  fit  to  op- 
prove  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  leadership 
described  earUer  in  regard  to  the  national 
economy,  environment,  and  health,  has  been 
equaUy  evident  In  the  vitally  important  area 
of  education  throughout  the  9Ist  Congress. 
H.R.  614  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Pebiuhs  on  January  3.  1969,  and 
hearings  commenced  on  January  15.  Secre- 
tary Pinch  however  was  not  prepared  to  testi- 
fy until  March  10,  the  last  day  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  H.R.  514  cleared  the  com- 
mittee on  March  18  and  passaed  the  House  on 
Aprtl  23.  1969.  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  400  to  17. 
This  measure  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
February  19,  1970,  and  became  Public  Law 
91-239  when  signed  by  the  President  on  April 
13.  1970.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  diligence,  ener- 
gy, and  Imagination  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pukins)  .  This  legislation  ex- 
tends and  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
following  programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  for  3  years 
through  1073:  First,  major  programs  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
second,  the  Impacted  areas  program,  includ- 
ing refugees  and  children  In  public  housing: 
and  third,  adult  basic  educaUon,  including 
high  school  equivalency  It  also  extends  for  3 
years  through  1072  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Act.  In  addition,  it  author- 
izes a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  alloca* 
tlon  of  ESEA  title  I  funds,  bonus  pay  for 
teachers  in  disadvantaged  areas:  special 
grants  for  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  dliodvontaged  children;  aid  for  gifted  and 
talented  children;  programs  for  cliUdren  with 
learning  disabilities;  a  Student  Teacher 
Corps;  and  a  National  Conunlsslon  on  School 
Finance, 

In  the  actual  appropriation  of  funds  for 
education.  It  was  the  Democratic  Congress 
once  again  rather  than  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration which  proved  to  be  progreselve. 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
had  provided  for  a  request  of  $370  mUUon  be- 
low ttiat  of  the  Johnson  adminlstrati<m.  Con- 
gress by  way  of  contrast  acted  to  Increase  the 
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Nixon  request  by  a  builon  dollars  for  educa- 
tion. Regrettably.  President  Nixon  faUed  to 
share  the  concern  of  the  Democratic  91st 
Congress  as  to  the  crying  educational  needs 
of  the  Nation  because  on  January  26,  1970. 
be  chose  to  place  dollar  values  above  human 
values  and  vetoed  HJt.  13111.  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Be- 
cause Republicans,  who  had  previously  voted 
to  approve  this  needed  appropriation  for 
education,  under  political  pressure  reversed 
themselves,  the  House  on  January  38  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto.  Democrats 
voted  199  to  35  to  override  and  thus  in  favor 
of  education,  while  Republicans  voted  156  to 
27  to  sustain  and  thus  placed  their  portisun 
political  loyalties  above  the  educational 
needs  of  this  country's  schoolchildren. 

ThU  year  saw  a  replay  of  the  1969  conflict 
between  the  pro-educaUon  sist  Congress 
and  the  antl-educatlon  Republican  adminis- 
tration. The  Congress  In  passing  the  appro- 
priation bin  for  tlie  Ofllce  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1971— HJa.  16916— increased  the 
President's  budget  request  by  some  M25 
million.  Congress  felt  that  this  represented 
the  absolute  minimum  needed  by  this  coun- 
try's schools  to  perform  their  mission.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  in  lu  passage  through 
every  step  of  the  legislative  process,  the 
Ofllce  of  Education  appropriation  bill  re- 
ceived widespread  support  in  the  Congress, 
and  had  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
education  community.  Preeident  Nixon  chose 
once  again  on  August  11,  1970,  to  turn  his 
back  on  America's  schoolchildren  and  their 
obvious  educational  needs  for  vetoing  HJl. 
16916.  Tills  Urae  the  pro-education  forces 
of  the  Nation  were  able  to  muster  sufficient 
strength  and  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto.  The 
House  vote  was  289  to  114  in  favor  of  over- 
riding. DemocraU  voted  313  to  13  In  favor 
of  overriding  and  thus  for  education,  while 
their  Republican  colleagues  voted  loi  to  77 
to  sustain  and  thus  against  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  turn  to  the  subject 
of  housing  and  urban  development  we  find 
the  same  repetitive  pattern.  On  the  one 
hand  we  find  a  responsive  and  responsible 
Congress  endeovoring  to  formulate  and 
adopt  programs  taUored  to  the  Increo-slngly 
complex  problems  of  our  tirban  areas.  On 
the  other  we  find  a  Republican  administra- 
tion unimaginative  and  unresponsive  char- 
acterized by  a  failure  to  provide  leadership 
or  demonstrate  Initiative,  In  this,  aa  in  areas 
previously  discussed. 

The  record  complied  by  the  Inctmibent 
Republican  administration  In  the  bousing 
field  hos  In  effect  been  little  short  of  a  dis- 
aster. In  January  1969.  housing  starts  stood 
at  1.9  million.  By  August  of  this  year  they 
had  decUned  to  1.4  million,  a  decline  of 
over  25  percent.  The  whole  thrust  of  the 
economic  and  housing  policies  pursued  by 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  to  frus- 
trate the  Intent  of  the  Congreas  In  establish- 
ing as  a  national  goal  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  for  every  American  family. 

The  chaotic  situation  to  which  the  hous- 
ing Industry  has  l>een  reduced  becomes 
obvious  when  we  reallee  that  we  are  now 
producing  subeuntlally  fewer  homes  than 
the  2  million  units  built  In  1960.  This  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation's  population 
in  1950  was  approximately  150  million  while 
our  current  population  is  well  over  300  mil- 
lion. The  manmade  depression  foisted  upon 
this  Nation's  housing  Industry  has  without 
doubt  i>een  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
the  general  recession  from  which  this  Na- 
tion now  suffers  The  half  million  fewer 
homes  being  produced  now  than  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  took  office  have  coet  us  about 
a  million  Jobs,  half  of  them  on  site  and  half 
of  them  on  materials  production.  In  an 
endeavor  to  reverse  this  downward  trend  In 
bousing.  Congress  made  available  last  year 
In  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1969.   over    vigorous    administration    oppoal- 
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tlon.  some  •&  bUUon  to  the  Government 
Notional  Mortgage  Association  to  purctiase 
mortgages  on  low-cost  FHA  and  VA  housing. 
The  President  however  has  refused  to  utilise 
this  authority. 

This  year,  the  House  on  July  30  passed 
H.R.  16263,  lUtewise  over  vigoroua  admln- 
latrauon  oppoaitlon,  authorizing  ttie  invest- 
ment of  some  $3.6  biUlon  of  funds  in  th* 
National  Service  Life  Inaurance  Fund  in  VA 
mortgages.  Tills  most  sensible  proposal  would 
muiu  moneys,  which  our  veterans  have  paid 
mto  their  insurance  fund,  available  for 
them — tiia  veterans — to  purchase  homes.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  higher  yield  on  VA 
mortgages  than  that  on  the  Government 
bonds  in  which  these  funds  are  now  invest- 
ed, the  proposal  would  greatly  increase  the 
Income  of  the  trtist  fund.  This  measure  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  is  expected 
to  be  acted  on  shortly  after  we  return  from 
the  current  recess. 

In  addition,  this  year  in  the  Independent 
ofllees~HUI>  appropriation  bill — H^.  17548 — 
the  Congress  voted  to  increase  the  Pred- 
4ent'B  request  for  urban  renewal  by  6350 
million,  from  61  billion  to  61^50.000,000  The 
Congress  also  raised  the  President's  request 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities  grants  from 
•150  million  to  S500  mllUon.  Because  of  re- 
ductions m  other  progranK  the  total  Increase 
In  the  blU  ow  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest amounted  to  some  6540  million.  On 
the  specious  gronnds  that  this  exceedingly 
modest  increase  would  greatly  accelerate  in- 
fiatlOB.  President  Ntxon  vetoed  H.R.  17548. 
Tbls  UI-adTlsed  veto  by  the  President  in  the 
face  of  the  welt-cfitabUshed  need  to  clean 
up  the  filth  and  stench  of  the  ever-en- 
croechlng  alums  in  our  cities  Is  reflective  of 
the  traditional  BepnbUcan  policy  of  disre- 
gard for  the  urban  centers  of  this  Nation.  His 
opposition  to  the  coDgresslonal  desire  to 
provide  adequate  fumls  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  demanstratee  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  as  antagonistic  toward  the  growing 
suburbs  of  the  Nation,  which  are  literally 
about  to  be  engnlfed  in  sewer  pollution,  aa 
It  is  toward  the  Inner  cities.  On  August  19, 
1970,  the  House  voted  to  sustain  the  Preel- 
dent'B  veto  Democrats  voted  181  to  40  to 
override  and  thus  for  housing  and  urban  de- 
Telopment,  while  RepiiMlcsns  voted  155  to 
S3  to  snstoln  and  thus  against  bousing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  9ist  Congresa.  In 
Public  Law  91-177,  acted  to  extend  for  3  ad- 
ditional years  the  Economic  Opportnnlty 
Act  of  1964.  It  authorized  $2,195,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  (3,296,500.000  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  This  legislation  also  contained 
provisions  strengthening  Headstart,  Follow 
Tbrough,  the  manpower  training  program. 
Mainstream,  and  New  Careers,  and  the  emer- 
ttnej  food  and  health  service  program.  The 
miooenful  2-year  extension  of  the  war  on 
porerty  without  crippling  amendments  was 
due  exclusively  to  congressional  efforts. 
Chairman  ProKiias  Introduced  legislation  ex- 
tending the  antlpoverty  program  for  5 
yeare  on  January  3.  1969.  He  Initiated  3S 
days  of  hearings  before  his  full  committee 
on  March  34  taking  testimony  from  witnesses 
representing  aU  areas  of  the  country.  The 
administration's  proposed  2-year  extension 
was  not  transmitted  and  Introduced  In  the 
House  until  June  3.  Subsequently,  however. 
Chairman  Pebktns  received  no  assurances 
that  the  Republican  votes  would  be  forth- 
coming to  support  the  admin latr atl on 's  own 
requested  legislation  ogalnst  crippling  floor 
amendments.  He  was  forced  to  report  out  a 
2-year  bill  without  those  assurances  on  No- 
vember 6.  When  the  bill  was  brought  up  on 
the  House  floor  on  December  12.  a  substitute 
proposal,  giving  the  States  complete  control 
over  the  program  and  containing  other 
emasculating  amendments,  received  the  all- 
out  support  of  the  House  Republican  leader- 
ship uul  the  senior  Bepublican  on  the  House 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The  crip- 
pling substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
231  to  163.  Republicans  voted  103  to  63  to 
emasculate  the  antlpoverty  program  wtUle 
Democrats  voted  168  to  60  to  sustain  a  con- 
tinuatlan  of  tlie  war  on  poverty. 

The  final  version  of  this  legislation  worked 
out  in  conference  followed  the  House  meas- 
ure In  all  major  respects  and  was  signed  into 
law  December  30,  1960 

Regional  development  legislation  was  yet 
another  area  where  congressional  Initiative 
was  demonstrated.  The  Initial  bill  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Conunlttee.  Mr. 
FAU.ON,  on  January  17.  1969.  Because  the 
Nixon  administration  was  not  prepared  to 
present  lu  views,  it  was  not  possible  to  start 
hearings  until  March  25.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development  In  the 
Commerce  Department.  Mr.  Robert  Podesta. 
did  not  appear  until  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  on  April  17.  The  Rouse  Public 
Works  Committee  In  executive  sessions  then 
fashioned  a  measure  which  extended  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  as  well  as 
the  other  reirlonal  commissions  established 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Wortts  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

TbB  blU  drafted  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee was  a  well-thought-out,  balanoed 
measure  and  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  273  to  103  on  July  IB,  1969. 
Public  I*w  91-133  auUiorlres  an  additional 
61.319.0DO.0OO  for  regional  economte  develop- 
ment programs  in  fiscal  years  1970-71.  It  ex- 
tends the  programs  under  the  Appolocble 
Regional  DevelopoMUt  Act  together  with 
those  five  other  multlstate.  regional  commis- 
sions provided  for  in  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  The 
Appalachla  highway  program  1*  extended 
throogh  fiscal  year  1973  and  on  additional 
•160  million  was  aathorlxed  for  this  progranv. 
Nonhlghway  Appalachla  proiframs  were  au- 
thcvloed  additional  moneys  amounting  to 
6388.5  million:  the  five  other  regional  com- 
miosions  were  given  on  aiitharlzatlon  of  6379 
million. 

The  history  of  tbe  Appalachian  regional 
development  bills  in  this  body  since  1965  is, 
1  feel,  an  excellent  case  study  of  what  hap- 
pens to  prograsalvs  legislative  proposals.  In 
1966  when  Appalachian  legislation  was  first 
considered  by  the  House,  the  record  shows 
that  a  mouon  to  recoounit  the  bill  on  March 
3  witnessed  the  Republican  membersblp  vot- 
ing 93  to  44  in  favor  of  recommltal  and  then 
109  to  25  against  final  pacsage.  In  1967  when 
the  question  of  extension  was  befoxe  the 
House  OD  Scptem^Mo-  14,  Republicans  voted 
143  to  17  in  favor  of  recommittal  and  133  to  35 
against  paasage.  In  the  91st  Congress  I  am 
gratiiaed  to  report  that  when  the  House  acted 
on  this  matter  on  July  16.  1960.  Republicans 
voted  90  to  77  In  favor — Uils  time  they  did 
not  even  choose  to  offer  a  recommltal  too- 
ticm.  While  the  Republican  record  of  support 
did  not  approach  that  of  the  Democrats  who 
voted  183  to  26  in  favor.  It  shows  reluctant 
Republican  acceptance  ttiat  these  regional 
programs  must  be  succeeding  and  must  be 
popular. 

The  same  story  Is  likewise  true  of  the  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  development  program 
which  proTldcs  assistance  for  depressed  areas. 
When  the  initial  legislation  w:i«  considered 
in  the  House  on  August  13.  1966.  RepubUcans 
voted  115  to  0  in  favor  of  recommlttiog  the 
propoaoL  On  final  passage  Republicans  were 
recorded  93  to  31  in  opposition.  When  HJi. 
16712  providing  for  a  l-yeor  extension  of  thU 
program  was  considered  in  the  Hoiua  oa 
June  8.  1970.  It  had  become  to  noncontrovcr- 
siol  that  the  bill  passed  on  a  voice  vote  and 
has  thecoma  Public  Law  91-304.  Area  and  re- 
gional development  thus  follows  in  the  path 
of  so  many  other  Democratic  pieces  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  mininj^im  wage,  and 
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so  fortlL  At  first  they  are  violently  and  vocif- 
erously opposed  by  our  Republican  friends, 
then  reltictantly  tolerated  and  finally  em- 
braced. 

The  91&t  Congress  in  1969  enacted  an 
acrott-the-t>oard  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  of  15  percent  effective  January  1. 
1970,  for  the  25  million  elderly  people,  dis- 
abled people  and  thelj  dependents,  and 
widows  and  orphans  wtio  now  get  monthly 
social  security  benefits.  In  addition,  tlie 
Increoee  would  apply  to  those  people  who 
will  come  on  tne  benefit  rolls  in  the  future. 
Minimum  benefits  for  retired  workers  were 
increased  from  666  to  664  while  the  maxi- 
mum worker's  t>eneflts  were  increased  from 
•218  to  $2bO. 

This  legislation  once  again  reflected  a 
congressional  rather  than  on  Executive 
imprint.  The  Preoldeot  did  not  see  fit  to 
send  a  social  securUy  message  to  the  Con- 
gress until  September  25,  1969.  and  a  droit 
bill  did  not  arrive  until  Septemher  30.  Hear- 
ings wore  announced  inucedlately  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommillee 
to  bf!gin  on  October  16.  The  Preeident  earlier 
in  the  year  hod  publicly  suggested  a  7-per- 
cent Increase,  then  in  ills  message  recom- 
mended a  10-percent  social  security  in- 
crease. The  House  Ways  ajxtX  Means  Commit- 
tee moved  bo  raise  this  to  16  percent.  Because 
of  Democratic  action,  RepubUcans  in  the 
Congreas  Joined  in.  Once  again  the  odminis- 
troUon  followed  congres&lonol  leadership. 

In  addition  to  lost  year's  legislation,  the 
House  during  the  pact  seaeicm  pesaed  HJ^ 
17550.  the  Social  Security  Amendment*  of 
1970.  This  measure  would  mcrease  social 
security  tMneflta  by  an  additional  6  percent 
effective  January  1,  1971,  and  funiier  in- 
crease ttenefiu  tbereolcer  m  the  coat,  of 
living  rises.  In  addition,  the  tax  baee  would 
be  toiacd  to  60.000  next  January  and  further 
increased  thereafter  ae  earnings  levels  rise.  It 
would  also  Increase  wldowa'  benefite.  This 
meastue  is  expected  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  Ln  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sUigle  innovauve  proposal 
recommended  by  Preaident  Nixon's  odnunis- 
txatlon  during  the  post  3  years  boa  been  the 
Family  Aaeiatance  Act.  Bvea  Ln  the  case  of 
this  legtslauon.  however,  had  It  not  been  for 
subEtontiai  Democratic  nupport.  this  reform 
would  have  not  cleared  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentadvee.  Wben  the  propoeol  was  brought 
up  in  the  Hou2e  on  April  15,  1970,  on  the 
key  vote  on  House  Reeolution  916  providing 
for  the  conjEideratlon  of  H.R.  16311,  the  tam- 
iiy  awlsLance  bill,  the  vote  was  206  in  Lbe 
aflinnative  ae  against  163  In  the  oegative. 
Republicans  deserted  the  President  and  voted 
91  to  70  against  welfare  relomi.  Democrats. 
on  the  otbar  hand,  voted  136  to  93  for  re- 
forming welfare  aeslstouce.  In  addition,  more 
Democrats  than  RepubUcans  voted  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

The  FamUy  Assistance  Act  would  estehlish 
a  new  family  assistance  plan  under  which 
each  family  with  children  woold  be  ^iglble 
for  Federal  aaalKtonce  benefits  equal  to  6600 
a  year  for  each  of  the  first  two  members  of 
a  family,  plus  6300  for  each  additional  mem- 
t>er.  The  States  would  be  required  to  supple- 
ment Federal  benefits  to  insure  that  families 
would  not  reccl\-c  less  than  they  would  have 
received  under  the  State  plan  for  old  to 
families  with  dependent  children  in  effect 
in  January  1970  or  the  poverty  level,  if  lower. 
Adulu  in  eUglble  families  would  be  required 
to  register  for  employment  at  the  local  em- 
ployment office.  Training  programs  under 
the  Labor  I>epartn;ent  would  be  established 
for  reclplenU.  The  Deportment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  provide  day 
care  for  children  of  mothers  employed  ox  in 
training  under  the  program. 

It  would  also  combine  the  adult  programs 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  aid  lo  the  blind,  and  old 
to  the  permanently  and  totoUy  disabled  into 
one  program  of  old  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
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disabled  witb  a  Ilia  nuolmum  psynunt  to 
all  redplenu. 

The  91st  Congress  plsced  on  the  statute 
books  the  most  comprehensive  tax  reform 
measure  In  history  The  Tax  Relorm  Act  or 
1969  win  provide  tax  relief  by  Increasing  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tion by  providing  a  special  tax-free  allowance 
for  low-Income  Individuals,  and  by  taxing 
single  persons  at  lower  rates  than  previously. 
It  raised  the  personal  exemption  from  $soo 
to  teu)  as  of  July  1.  1970.  It  will  be  increased 
to  #700  for  1972  and  to  #760  for  1073.  The 
present  tl.OOO  standard  deduction  would  bo 
increased  m  stages  to  (2.000  by  1973.  It  In- 
cludes a  whole  new  concept  In  the  tax  law. 
a  "minimum  tax"  aimed  at  preventing 
wealthy  Individuals  or  corporations  from 
completely  escaping  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  Is  reduced  from 
a7>^  percent  to  22  percent. 

The  tax  reform  measure  Is  another  con- 
spicuous example  of  congressional  enterprise. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  announced  on  January  29,  19a9  that 
he  would  hold  extensive  hearings  on  tax 
reform.  Those  hearings  began  on  February 
18.  It  was  over  2  months  later,  on  April  21, 
before  President  Nixon  sent  a  message  on  the 
subject  to  the  Congress.  At  that  time.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  that  "comprehensive"  tax 
reform  legislation  would  be  submitted  no 
later  than  November  20.  very  evidently  Indi- 
cating that  even  the  President  did  not  con- 
alder  the  April  21  message  "comprehensive  " 
An  administration  draft  bill  never  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  on  April  22,  hearings  were 
held  on  the  Nixon  proposal.  But  the  admin- 
istratlon  sent  Cinder  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Charls  Walker  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Kdwln  Cohen  to  testify  for  Treasury— not 
Treasiu-y  Secretary  Kennedy—thus  Indicat- 
ing that  the  matter  was  not  one  of  top 
priority.  Hearings  on  the  administration  pro- 
posal were  completed  April  24  Subsequently 
the  Ways  and  Ueans  Committee  went  Into 
executive  session  and  drafted  Its  own  tax 
reform  proposal  It  passed  the  House  394  to 
30  on  August  0.  1969  Even  the  House  Re- 
publican leader  hailed  the  bill  as  "the  most 
sweeping  tax  revision  and  tax  relief  bUl  In 
the  M  years  since  the  Federal  Income  tax  was 
drat  adopted  •  The  administration,  however 
doubled-talked.  seeking  credit  for  originat- 
ing tax  reform,  but  telling  special  Interest 
groups  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy  recommended  amend- 
menta  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  would  have  transferred  much  of  the 
tax  relief  from  the  low-  and  moderate-Income 
^."■^  '2-.""  •"""ly  and  the  large  corpo- 
rations. These  regressive  proposal,  were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  and  the  pron-eaalve 
character  of  the  House  bill  preserved  through 
every  I>ylslatlve  step  to  nnal  disposition  as 
I^Wlc  Law  91-172.  the  Tax  Refora  Act  of 

Absence  of  Brm  and  consistent  Presidential 
leadership  and  support  has  likewise  been 
evident  from  the  very  outset  In  our  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  President 
snd  vice  President. 

Chairman  CrtLim  of  the  Houjie  Judiciary 
Committee  on  January  8.  1069.  Introduced 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  nro- 
vldlng  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  This  was  In  re- 
sponse to  the  near  constitutional  crisis  re- 
sulting from  the  previous  year's  presidential 
election.  He  commenced  public  hearings  on 
February  5.  President  Nixon  did  not  trans- 
°°  M,  .LJ"^^'  °°  'leotoral  college  reform 
until  February  24.  I  am  Informed  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  on  at  least  three 
occasions  requested  a  deUy  In  appearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  ™  the 
grounds  that  he  was  as  yet  not  prepared  to 
set  forth  the  administration's  proposals.  He 
Bnally  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Oom- 
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mlttee  on  March  13  over  B  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  hearings  and  almost  3 
weeks  after  the  submlaslon  of  President  Nix- 
on's message.  Only  after  the  House  bad 
passed  the  direct  election  amendment.  House 
Joint  Resolution  681.  on  September  10  1969 
did  President  NUon  see  tit  to  give  It  his 
endorsement. 

That  even  this  belated  Indorsement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  pro  forma  than  real 
Is  clear  from  what  happened  In  the  Senate 
this  year.  Although  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
favored  the  direct  election  of  the  President, 
their  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  were  frustrated  by  a 
ailbustor  on  the  part  of  the  minority  op- 
posed. Had  the  President  provided  leader- 
ship and  support  for  this  long  overdue  re- 
form, I  feel  certain  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired to  cut  off  the  filibuster  and  secure 
Its  passage  could  and  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  House  also  on  August  10  of  this  year 
by  a  roUcaU  vote  of  362  to  15  passed  another 
constitutional  amendment.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 284.  It  would  guarantee  equal  righu 

for  women.  The  amendment  specifies  that 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  state  on  account  of  sex.  Congress  and 
the  several  Stales  ahau  have  power,  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  series  of  very 
Important  bills  aimed  directly  at  Improving 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  veterans  of  other  wan.  The  administra- 
tion has  opposed  practically  all  of  this  leg- 
Ulatlon.  Early  In  the  Congress  work  waa  be- 
gun on  a  series  of  Improvements  In  the  edu- 
cation and  training  program.  Most  impor- 
tant among  these  was  a  proposal  to  raise 
education  allowances  by  about  35  percent. 
The  administration  first  attempted  to  have 
consideration  of  this  leglslauon  deferred,  and 
later,  upon  seeing  that  Congress  would  not 
accept  such  a  recommendation,  tried  to  Umlt 
the  increase  to  10  percent.  Even  though 
President  Nixon  had  been  complalnlt>g  that 
Vietnam  vetenms  were  not  utlUxlng  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  program,  he  called  the 
rate  Increase  proposed  by  Congress  excessive 
and  Inflationary  and  threatened  a  veto.  Des- 
pite these  attempts  by  the  President  to  pre- 
vent improvement  and  expansion  of  the  OI 
bui  and  Its  education  program.  Congress 
passed  this  legislation  vlrtuaUy  without  dis- 
sent and  placed  the  President  In  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  could  do  nothing  but  sign  It. 

Vietnam  veterans  who  are  Injured  In  serv- 
ice receive  service-connected  compensation. 
Congreas  enacted  legislation  this  year  over 
the  protests  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
grant  an  8-percent  cost-of-living  Increase  to 
disabled  veterans.  The  Nlion  administration 
attempted  to  obstruct  this  legislation  and 
urged  that  It  be  deferred. 

Earlier  In  the  session,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  prevent  cost-of-living 
Increases  for  widows  ond  children  of  Vletiuun 
servicemen  who  died  from  servlce-cocmected 
causes  and  other  veterans  whose  deaths  were 
service  connected  Congress  took  up  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  early  In  the  Olst 
Congress  and  passed  It  over  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  that  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  should  be  post- 
poned pending  a  study  being  conducted  by 
the  administration.  Congress  made  adjust- 
ments m  the  compensation  of  surviving 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  In  Une  with 
cost-of-living  changes  and  sent  It  to  the 
White  House  despite  the  administration's 
objections. 

In  an  effort  to  reallne  the  life  Insurance 
program  covering  veterans  and  other  service- 
men. Congress  passed  legislation  to  raise  the 
amount  of  coverage  from  tlO.OOO  to  ai&.OOO. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  Is  a 
group  life  Insurance  policy  and  the  veterani 
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pay  the  premium.  Despite  thu.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  recommended  against  In- 
creasing Insurance  coverage  for  Vietnam 
servicemen  exposed  to  combat  hazards 

Before  veterans  conventions  this  year  the 
Admuustrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  com- 
mended President  Nixon  for  signing  two  vet- 
eran bUla.  when  actually  they  were  not  fa- 
vored by  the  administration.  The  bill  which 
raised  granu  to  paraplegics  for  specially 
adapted  housing  from  610,000  to  612,500  was 
opposed  on  the  basis  that  any  Increase  In 
the  amount  was  not  warranted,  even  though 
the  amount  was  set  many  years  ago. 

The  Increase  In  the  VA  direct  loan  amount 
from  617,800  to  621.000  was  not  favored  by 
the  administration  and  this  opposition  has 
continued.  In  Its  latest  form,  the  admlnu- 
tratlon  has  recommended  against  extending 
the  direct  loan  program  to  veterana  for  the 
purchase  of  mobile  bomea. 

Congreas  has  been  greaUy  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  the  veterans  hospital 
program,  and  has  voted  6105  mllUon  In  addi- 
tional funds  to  solve  some  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  program.  The  bill  bearing  this  appro- 
priation waa  vetoed  by  the  President 
Seventy-five  percent  of  House  Democrats 
voted  to  override,  while  87  percent  of  House 
Republicans  voted  to  susuin  the  veto  of  this 
appropriation  so  necessary  for  our  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

The  administration  opposlUon  to  veteran 
legislation  has  not  been  reitrlctad  to  legisla- 
tion involving  Vietnam  yetenuis.  The  ad- 
ministration has  also  oppOHd  laglalatlan  de- 
signed to  benefit  elderly  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration has  opposed  a  bill  designed  to 
prevent  elderly  veterans  receiving  a  pension 
from  experiencing  a  loss  In  their  pension  as 
a  result  of  the  16-percent  social  security  rate 
increaae  voted  by  the  Congress  effective  In 
April  of  this  year.  Despite  the  opposition  of 
the  sdmlmstratlon,  the  House  passed  this 
legislation  and  It  Is  now  In  the  Senate  An- 
other blU  aimed  at  solving  problems  of  the 
elderly  was  the  bill  to  permit  any  war  vet- 
eran age  65  or  over  to  enter  a  VA  hospital 
without  signing  the  oath  of  InabUIty  to  pay 
or  the  so-called  pauper's  oath.  The  admlnls.^ 
tratlon  opposed  this  legislation  but  It  has 
passed  the  Congress  and  Is  now  awaiting  the 
Presidents  signature.  I  hope  he  win  approve 
this  meritorious  bill. 

President  Nixon's  veto  on  October  12.  1970 
of  the  political  broadcasting  bill,  S.  3637.  was' 
a  serious  mistake.  This  veto  should  It  be  siu- 
talned  by  the  Congress  will.  I  feel  certain 
have  (ar-reachlng  antidemocratic  Implica- 
tions. It  has  become  clear  In  recent  years 
that  the  television  media  Is  by  far  the  moat 
effective  political  campaign  device.  There 
have  been  obvious  examples  where  candi- 
dates were  able  to  secure  victory  because  they 
possessed  the  financial  resources  to  blanket 
the  airways.  Our  democratic  system  simply 
cannot  tolerate  candidates  of  either  party 
buying  an  election  through  excessive  expend- 
itures on  election  advertising.  We  simply 
cannot  permit  packaging  and  selling  of  can- 
didates like  so  much  laundry  soap  If  we  are 
to  reUIn  a  valid  election  process.  I  consider 
the  passage  of  the  political  broadcasting  bill 
one  of  the  moot  Important  measures  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  91st  Congress.  It  Is 
the  most  significant  legislation  ever  passed 
on  election  spending.  It  waa  approved  by 
overwhelming  majorities  m  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 
S.  3637  had  a  threefold  purpose  ; 
First.  It  repealed  the  equal  opportunities 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  This  would  permit  the 
broadcast  networks  to  donate  free  time  for 
debates  between  major  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent as  occurred  In  the  Kennedy-Nlxon  cam- 
paign in  1960. 

Second.  It  reduced  the  rate  which  broad- 
cast  stations   may   charge   legally   qualified 
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candidates  for  public  office  for  the  use  of 
broadcast  time. 

Third,  It  established  reasonable  limits  on 
the  amounts  which  may  be  spent  for  broad- 
cast time  by  candidates  for  Pre.iident  and 
Vice  President  for  general  elections  and  by 
other  candidates  for  major  elective  oOlce — 
U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Representative.  Governor, 
and  Lieutenant  Governor — for  primary  and 
general  elections.  The  States  could  elect  by 
law.  to  place  candidates  for  State  and  local 
office  under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
In  1970  with  Utile  or  no  opposition  the 
Congress  passed  S.  3154  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964. 
This  year's  legislation  will  provide  43.1  bil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  over  the  next  5  .veura 
to  local  communities  for  their  mass  transit 
systems.  It  has  been  bailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Traniiportation  and  other  Republican 
spokesmen  as  a  major  achievement  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  welcome,  even  at  this 
late  date,  the  support  of  the  Republican 
Parly  for  ma^  transit.  Candor,  however,  re- 
quires me  to  recall  that  in  1964  when  we 
Democrats  were,  against  great  odds,  laboring 
to  pass  the  original  mass  transit  bill.  Repub- 
lican support  was  exceedingly  limited.  On 
June  25.  1964.  Republicans  voted  135  to  33 
to  recommit— kill— the  mass  transit  meas- 
ure, and  on  final  passage,  they  were  recorded 
128  to  39  In  the  negative.  Demoomts.  by  way 
of  contrast,  voted  181  to  55  against  recom- 
mittal and  173  lo  61  for  passage.  Mass  transit 
thus  Joins  that  vast  array  of  legislation  on 
the  statute  t>ooks  which  was  pushed  through 
the  Congress  by  the  Democratic  Party  over 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Republicans. 
yet  has  now  not  only  become  accepted  but 
actually  enthusiastically  embraced  by  the 
Republicans. 

In  the  field  of  banklut.  the  major  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  91st  Congress  was 
undoubtedly  H.R.  6778  amending  the  Bank 
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throughout  playing  a  negative  and  indecisive 
role.  In  pushing  through  HJR.  6778,  the 
House  Democratic  majority  took  a  decisive 
step  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise  system 
by  protecting  consumers  and  small  business- 
men from  the  monopolistic  encroachment  of 
bank  holding  companies. 

H.R.  6778  passed  the  Senate  on  September 
■11.  1970.  and  is  now  pending  in  conference. 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congre&s  in  1970 
p:.ssed  the  first  congressional  relorm  bill  In 
24  years.  H.R.  17654  passed  the  House  on 
September  17  by  a  vote  of  326  to  19  and  the 
Senate  on  October  6  by  a  vote  of  59  to  6.  This 
measure,  now  awaiting  President  Nixons 
signature,  would  afford  the  public  a  greater 
opportunity  to  observe  the  operations  of 
Congress  by  encouraging  more  open  com- 
mittee meetings  and  requiring  that  all  com- 
mittee votes  be  made  public,  allowing  tele- 
vision coverage  of  committee  hearings,  and 
providing  ihai  teller  vote.-i  in  I  he  Committee 
of  the  Whole  be  recorded,  thus  ending  the 
iiecrecy  surrounding  Members'  positions  on 
important  amendments.  It  would  also  ex- 
IJedlve  House  proceedings  by  allowing  all 
House  committees  to  alt  without  special  per- 
nil5Rion  when  the  Hou.'ie  is  engaged  in  gen- 
eral debate,  dispensing  with  ihe  reading  of 
the  journal  and  allowing  quorum  calls  lo 
be  ended  after  a  quorum  is  established.  HM. 
17654  would  protect  the  minority  by  writing 
into  the  rules  a  speclHc  lime  period  for  mi- 
nority vlew.s  to  be  added  to  a  committee  re- 
port, permitting  the  minority  members  of  a 
committee  to  select  two  of  the  committees 
six  professional  staff  members,  authorizing 
minority  members  to  call  witnesses  of  ihelr 
choosing  during  at  least  1  day  of  hearing  on 
a  measure,  and  requiring  that  debate  on  a 
conference  report  be  equnlly  divided  between 
the  mftjorlty  and  the  minority  sides.  The  bill 
would  fll.io  provide  that  a  committee  report 
on  a  bin  and  committee  hearings  on  appro- 
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Ihe  House.  H.R.  6778  would  place  slngle-bajik 
holding  companies  under  the  regulating  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  ex- 
tending the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956  to 
apply  to  such  institutions.  They  had  been 
speclflcally  exempted  In  the  1956  law.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Federal  Resene  Board 
to  rule  on  the  t>-pes  of  nonbankjng  business 
interests  that  hank  holding  companies  may 
acquire.  It  prohibits  bank  holding  companies 
from  engaging  In  certain  businesses,  such 
as  Insurance,  travel  agencies,  accounilng. 
data  processing  aiid  equipment  leasing.  It 
requires  the  single-bank  holding  company 
formed  after  the  enactment  of  the  1956  law 
to  divest  itself  of  all  nonbanking  interests 
Finally,  the  legislation  changes  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  by  defining  a 
banking  holding  company  as  one  which  ac- 
tually controls  a  bank  rather  than  one  which 
ow^ns  25  percent  of  the  voting  stock. 

House  passage  of  H.R.  6778  in  1969.  prob- 
ably the  most  important  banking  legislation 
we  have  approved  in  a  generation,  was  clearly 
the  product  of  congressional  rather  than  ad- 
ministration leadership.  Chairman  Patman 
of  the  Banking  anf  Ctirrency  Committee  in- 
troduced H.R.  6778  on  February  17.  1969  Re- 
ports were  immediately  requested  of  all  the 
relevant  executive  agencies.  They  were  ex- 
tremely tardy  in  responding,  the  report  from 
the  Treasury  Department  not  arriving  until 
April  16.  the  day  after  public  hearings  had 
commenced.  The  administration  submitted  a 
draft  bill  only  after  Chairman  Patman  an- 
nounced that  public  hearings  would  com- 
mence on  April  1  With  or  without  adminis- 
tration recommendations.  At  administra- 
tion request,  they  were  further  delayed  un- 
til April  15.  When  Secretary  Kennedy  testi- 
fied on  the  biU  on  April  17.  he  refused  to 
endorse  many  of  the  key  features  of  the  Pat- 
man  bUl.  The  strong  measure  which  ulti- 
mately passed  the  House  was  due  to  the 
Democratic  Party  under  the  able  leadership 
of    Chairman    Patman,    the    admin  Is  ir  at  Ion 


days  before  the  House  votes  on  the  bill.  It 
would  require  that  there  t>e  10  minutes  de- 
bate on  dUy  amendment  offered  on  the  floor 
which  had  not  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Recoko  at  least  1  day  prior  to  con- 
sideration. A  conference  report  would  have 
to  be  available  3  days  before  the  House  votes 
on  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st  Congress,  In  enacting 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
has  taken  u  major  step  In  updating  the  con- 
gressional process  and  making  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  pubUc  win.  it  ha?  also  ef- 
fectively answered  those  of  Its  critics  who 
had  charged  that  it  waa  an  outmoded  in- 
stitution incapable  of  adjusting  its  rules  and 
procedures  so  as  to  cope  successfully  with 
this  NaUon's  problems  of  the  1970'a.  For  in 
passing  H.R.  176S4.  that  Is  exactly  what  U 
has  accomplished. 

This.  then,  has  been  the  record  of  the  9l8t 
Congress.  lu  hallmark.  I  believe,  has  ob- 
viously been  innovation  and  initiative.  Tb 
an  extent  unprecedented  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration, the  past  2  years  have  witnessed  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Government 
replacing  the  execuuve  In  moving  forward 
decisively  In  all  major  areas  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity. Such  has  been  the  case  In  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  and  anti-recession  legislation,  the  areas 
of  electoral  college  reform  and  tax  reform. 
in  civil  rights  and  education,  the  providing 
of  benefits  for  our  veterans,  and  many  olhen: 
including  proposals  in  the  field.i  of  health 
and  housing  and  the  envlronmenl.  It  was  in 
hearings  before  the  legislative  committees 
of  the  Congress  that  new  ideas  were  de- 
veloped and  then.  In  the  give-and-take  of  ex- 
ecutive drafting  sessions,  hammered  out  into 
specific   legislative  proposals. 

The  leadership  supplied  by  the  adminis 
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often  preceded  by  n  barrage  of  siutements 
and  press  releases  from  the  White  House,  the 
reduction  of  Madison  Avenue-ese  to  the  more 
tradittonal  language  of  Presidential  messages 
apparently  often  perplexed  and  defied  the 
ability  of  presidential  writers  for  weeki  and 
even  months  on  end.  In  addition,  wheji  the 
CongresG  was  uUlmiitety  the  recipient  of 
some  form  of  omcial  comniunlcittion  frc^m 
the  Executive  on  a  given  subject,  an  addi- 
tional lengthy  period  of  time  would  almost 
invariably  el.ip^e  before  a  drnft  bill  em- 
bodying the  President's  propoBsls  mnde  i's 
way  to  Capital  Hill.  In  a  number  of  impor- 
tant areas,  moreover,  such  draft  bills  appttr- 
ently  were  lost  somewhere  in  the  bureau- 
cratic maze  of  the  executive  branch  ;»nd 
never  successiully  navigated  the  mile  and  u 
half  trip  from  the  White  House  to  the  Ctipl- 
lol.  Under  these  circumstances,  unaccu<%- 
tomed  as  ihey  were  to  writing  legtslRUon  on 
the  basis  of  press  releases,  congressional  cnn.- 
mlttees  found  their  tasks  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. When  the  drafting  slsge  was  reached  in 
the  case  of  many  bills,  the  contribution  of 
the  department  supposedly  charged  with  it* 
sponsorship,  wns  generally  limited  to  intorm- 
Ing  the  committee  on  technical  matters 
B\ireau  chiefs,  general  counsels.  Assiet  .nt 
Secretaries.  Under  Secretaries,  and  even  Sec- 
retaries, were  of  markedly  UtUe  assistance  to 
the  members  or  ours  legislative  committees 
in  the  policy  area,  in  defining  the  limits  to 
which  admlniftrntion  proposals  might  be 
modliled  or  compromised,  yet  still  meei.  the 
general  objectives  sought  after  by  the  ad- 
ministration The  story  was  much  the  same 
at  each  stage  of  ihe  legislative  proc^si. 
When  the  end  of  the  road  was  finally 
reached,  after  the  legislative  wheels  hud 
turned  and  the  nnal  product  was  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  in  all  too 
many  cases,  particularly  If  the  meausre  dealt 
with  some  humanitarian  subject  such  as 
health  or  hou.sing,  or  education,  our  efforts 
were  doomed  by  a  Presidential  veto 

My  congratulations,  therefore,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  the  DemocraUc  members 
of  those  conunittees  who.  under  the  most 
trying  and  frusirntliig  circumstances  have 
labored  so  long  and  so  effecuvely  in  prod\ic- 
Ing  a  body  of  legislation  which  Is  extremely 
noteworthy  both  as  to  the  amount  of  its 
quantity  and  ns  to  the  level  of  Us  quality 

The  91fit  Congress  to  date  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Partv  has  made  an 
ouUUndlng  record  in  the  acrvioe  of  our 
country  and  of  our  people,  and  warranu  the 
strong  appreciation  and  support  of  the  elec- 


FESTIVAL  AT  FORD'S 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

op    NEW    VOBK 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  bUTES 

Monday.  Novetnber  16.  1970 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  this  morning  to  l>e 
host  to  a  reception  and  luncheon  for  a 
stellar  cast  of  the  Nation's  top  performers 
who  are  in  Washington  this  week  for 
Ford  Tlieater's  'Festival  at  Ford's"— a 
special  performance  at  Ford's  Theater  on 
November  18.  to  be  telecast  on  Thanfa- 
giving  night.  November  26.  With  me  this 
afternoon  were  Andy  Williams.  Tennes- 
see Ernie  Ford.  Bobble  Gentry.  Pearl 
Bailey.  Henry  Mancinl,  The  Supreme 


.._.... ,  .„.,  .....„„.»-     '^"'^  Wilson.  Cindy  Birdsone.  Jean  Ter- 

trallon  In  practically  every  major  domeatlc  '"^''  *"■*  **■■  ^"'^  Mrs.  James  Stewart,  as 
urea  bordered  on  the  nonexlatcnt  The  trana-  "'^'  **  Producers  Patricia  Riclcey  Mr 
mission  of  Presidential  message?  to  the  Don-  and  Mi's.  Bob  Henry,  and  Jim  Loakes 
SJ^.°"  "If"  ''i?'.^."  "^^""^ine'y  wrdy      Jean  DiMaio.  Wayne  Weisbart,  and  Mrs' 

Don  "Prankle"  Hewitt 


While   these  official   communlcatlona 
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The  festival  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  per- 
forming arts,  human  understanding,  and 
communication,  and  to  Ford's  Theater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  press  releases 
issued  by  Ford's  Theater  describing  these 
events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

FCSTIVAL    AT    POKO'a 

Washinctoh.  D.C,  Nov,  13.— Festival  &t 
Ford's,  ft  stAr-spangled  salut«  to  Amerlca'fi 
music  will  present  a  stellar  cast  ot  the  na- 
tion's top  performers  before  an  invited  au- 
dlenee  of  government  dlgnitariea.  and  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  from  aU  part*  of  the  country 
at  8  p.m.  November  18  at  historic  Ford's 
Theatre  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

President  and  Mrs.  Nlzon  have  expressed 
their  hope  to  attend,  thus  becoming  the  first 
Presidential  family  in  106  years  to  view  a 
performance  at  America's  moet  historic  thea- 
tre. The  First  Lady  is  serving  as  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  "Festival."  Mrs.  Dwight  D. 
Elaenhowtfr.  whose  husband  as  President 
signed  Che  legislation  In  1854  which  Initiated 
the  more  than  #2  million  restoration  of  the 
theatre,  also  plana  to  attend. 

In  a  message  to  Ford's  Theatr«  Society. 
President  NUon  wrote  that  music  "...  is  a 
most  powerful  and  persuasive  International 
language.  It  furthers  human  understanding 
and  ftwtcrs  the  kind  of  communication  which 
can  lead  to  peace  and  progress  among  men 
and  nations." 

Secretarr  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Blckel. 
whwe  Department  through  the  National 
Park  Servlc*  oversees  the  unique  740-8eat 
theatre,  a  building  where  he  says  "one  nevers 
feels  a  stranger,"  personally  helped  to  re- 
cruit the  cast.  He  and  Mrs.  Hlckel.  "Featlval** 
Natlonal  Chairman,  will  be  Joined  by  other 
Cabinet  members  and  their  wlvee  Including 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  David  M- 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mra.  James 
D.  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Mrs,  CUfford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  WeUare  and  Mrs.  Elliott  L. 
Rlchnitlson. 

Television  star  Andy  Williams  will  be  "Fes- 
ttval"  host,  and  veteran  actor  James  Stewart, 
narrator  for  the  program  which  wUi  also 
feature  Pearl  Baliey,  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
Bobble  Gentry.  Henry  Manclnl,  The  Supremes 
and  Dionne  Warwick  in  a  salute  to  two  cen- 
tvu-ies  of  America's  music— from  folk  to  rock 
Bob  Henry,  currently  producer  of  the  success- 
ful Flip  Wilson  comedy  series,  adds  "Festival 
at  Ford's  to  his  many  credits. 

A  one-hour  special  telecast  of  the  "P^stl- 
val"  Is  scheduled  to  be  shown  Thanksgiving 
night.  Thursday.  Nov.  26,  at  8:30  EST  on 
NBC-TV.  «-«*"« 

FoUowlng  the  "FeaUval."  members  of  the 
east  will  be  honored  at  a  gala  reception 
hosted  by  the  Ford's  Theatre  Society  Board 
of  Ooveraora,  in  the  Lincoln  Gallery  at  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  located  at 
Eighth  and  Q  Streets,  only  a  short  walk  from 
Fords  Theatre,  The  reception  will  take  place 
m  the  same  elegant  surroundings  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  BaU  and 
banquet  of  March  8.  1866. 

Guests  Will  en)oy  musical  selections  by 
American  symphonic  compoMrs  performed 
by  the  Dupont  Consortium,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frank  Roberts.  The  National  CoUec- 
Uon  of  Fine  Arta,  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Joshua  Taylor,  contains  more  than  U  000 
pieces  or  traditional  and  contemporary 
American  art. 

Mrs.  Don  Hewitt.  President  of  Fords 
Society,  the  non-proOt  organlaatlon  man- 
dated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
help  turn  tb*  tbeatr*  Into  a  "Uvlng"  memo- 
rial to  Llncoln-5  Interest  In  the  performing 
aru.  announced  that  the  Amertcan  Oai  Aa- 
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soclatlon,  through  Ita  advertising  agency.  J 
Walter  Thompeon.  has  suliscnbad  •100,000 
to  help  Ford'B  establlah  an  American  drama 
production  fund. 

The  Society,  through  Its  Board  of  Oover- 
nors  and  Interested  patrons,  hopes  to  raise 
an  additional  slftO.OOO  to  underwrite  low 
cost  student  tickets  for  Interested  younsters 
who  come  to  Washington  each  year  Irom  all 
paru  of  ih?  country.  The  Society  plans  to 
start  a  commissioning  program  of  new 
dramatic  works  by  American  writers  with 
emphasis  on  productions  of  historical 
relevance. 

•We  hope  that  our  festival  will  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  to  share  an  aware- 
ness of  this  unique  century-old  theatre 
which  thrives  today  In  the  Nations  Capital." 
said  Mrs.  Hewitt  who  has  served  Ford's  since 
It  was  ".  .  Just  a  bole  In  the  ground  with 
four  walls." 

Mrs.  Walter  j.  Btckel  said  the  Society 
hopes  to  expand  the  student  ticket  program. 
"This  season  we  cipect  to  have  I5.00O  to 
20.000  students  come  to  see  a  play  at  Ford's, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  never  before 
seen  a  professional  production  of  a  play  It 
Is  our  aim  to  make  It  possible  for  these  young 
people  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  major 
American  plays  for  approximately  the  same 
amount  that  they  would  spend  going  to  a 
flrat-run  movie." 

The  Ford's  Theatre  Society  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors under  the  Chairmanship  of  c  Wil- 
liam Verity  Jr..  Prei .  Armco  Steel  Corp  Mld- 
dletown.  Ohio.  Includes  American  business 
leaders  and  patrons  of  the  arts:  B.  E  Trefe- 
then.  Jr..  Prea..  Salser  Industries  Corp  Osk- 
land.  California;  D.  R.  McKay,  VP,'  IBM 
Arraonk.  NT.;  Thomas  E.  Wllshlre.  Jr  Exec' 
VP.  Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  David  P.  Reynolds.  Exec.  Vp' 
Reynolds  Aluminum.  Richmond.  Vs.;  Dr* 
Armand  Hitmmer.  Chrm  of  the  Bd.  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum  Corp..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  o  P 
Thomas.  Chrm  Exec.  Comm..  Atlantic  Rlch- 
Oeld  Corp  .  New  York.  N.  y  :  Charles  A.  Dana 
Jr  of  New  York  City:  Gregory  s.  DeVlne! 
Pres..  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co 
Cleveland  Ohio;  Willard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr., 
Pres..  North  American  Rockwell  Corp ,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Dan  Seymour.  Pres..  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Sanford  D. 
Greenberg,  Chrm.  of  the  Bd..  BDP  Tech- 
nology. Washington.  D.  C. 

President  Lincoln,  who  went  to  theatrical 
performances  40  Umes  during  bu  White 
Houiie  residency,  attended  Fords  10  times  He 
was  interested  In  the  performing  arts  and 
helped  Ford  get  the  lumber  to  rebuild  hu 
theatre. 

The  beautiful  building,  authentically  re- 
stored as  an  historic  site  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  reopened  on  February  13 
I  sea  for  the  Qrst  Ome  as  a  theatre  since  the 
assasslnatloD  of  President  Lincoln  took  place 
AprU  14.  IMS.  The  Uncoln  Museum  Is  lo- 
cated on  a  lower  level  of  the  theatre  at  611 
Tenth  Street  In  downtown  Washington 
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opera,  musicales  and  variety  ahows.  (His- 
torians have  documented  at  least  40  such 
evenu  he  was  known  to  have  attended  while 
serving  as  President.  In  fact,  in  the  tnldjt  of 
the  Civil  War.  President  Lincoln  helped  John 
Ford  secure  hard-to-get  materuls  to  con- 
struct the  new  Ford's  Treatre  because  he  felt 
that  the  besieged  capital  needed  a  place  to 
And  respite  as  he.  himself,  did.) 

The  theatre  was  reopened  m  January,  1968. 
with  an  all-star  salute  to  Lincoln's  love  for 
the  performing  arts  featuring  Helen  Hayes 
Predric  March.  Robert  Ryan.  Andy  Williams 
Henry  Fonda.  Harry  Belafonte.  Richard 
Crenna.  Odetta.  Carmen  de  Lavall&de  and 
Patricia  Brooks,  it  was  shown  on  the  CBS- 
TV  network  as  a  news  special,  sponsored  by 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany which  made  a  large  grant  to  the  Ford's 
Tlieatre  Society  so  that  we  could  launch  the 
program  of  live  theatre  at  Ford's, 

Using  that  highly  successful  event  as  a 
precedent,  we  have  planned  the  November 
18th  "Festival  at  Ford's"  as  the  first  In  a 
series  of  annual  programs  honoring  specific 
areas  of  the  American  performing  arts.  This 
first  show  will  be  a  salute  to  America's  music 
in  which  the  leading  artists  who  best  repre- 
sent each  category  of  Amerlctui  music  have 
been  asked  to  jjerform  for  an  Invited  audi- 
ence of  Capital  dignitaries.  American  busi- 
ness leaders  and  leading  representatives  of 
the  American  performing  arts. 

Television  cameras  will  record  the  event 
and  a  one-hour  special  telecast  has  been 
scheduled  for  Thanltsglving  night,  Thurs- 
day. November  28.  on  NBC-"rv.  The  telecast 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  sub3crlt>ed  tlOO.OOO  to  the 
Ford's  Theatre  Society  for  television  rlght.5. 
The  Society  will  use  these  funds  to  start  a 
revolving  production  fund  for  the  theater,  to 
help  finance  a  low-cost  student  ticket  pro- 
gram for  the  thousands  of  youngsters  who 
come  to  Washington  each  year  from  aU  over 
America  and  to  start  a  program  of  commis- 
sioning new  dramatic  works  by  American 
writers  with  particular  emphasis  on  material 
that  has  historical  relevance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN  JOHN  S 
GIBSON,  JR. 


BsCKCBOtma  INTOBHSTION  ON  FoXD'S  TBXSTXX 

Ford's  Theatre  Is  a  national  historical  site 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  government 
To  my  knowledge.  It  is  the  only  theatre 
owned  by  the  government.  Ford's  Theatre 
Society  Is  the  tax-exempt,  non-profit  or- 
ganieatlon  given  the  responsibility— through 
a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior— for  perpetuating  living 
theatre  In  this  beautilully  restored  historic 
building. 

When  Ford's  Theatre  was  reopened  in  early 
1908 — after  being  "dark"  for  more  than  a 
century — It  was  dedicated  as  a  living  memo- 
riol  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  love  for  the  per- 
forming arts.  Of  all  our  Presidents,  Lincoln 
was  the  one  who  moet  consistently  demon- 
Btrated  his  Interest  in  the  performing  arts 
by   his  regtilar   attendance   at    the    theatre. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CA1.I70XNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIX-ES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  an"! 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  las 
life  to  the  betterment  of  his  country,  his 
community,  and  his  fellow  man. 

On  November  22.  the  San  Pedro  B'nai 
B'rith  Lodge  No.  1108  is  recognizing  Los 
Angeles  City  Councilman  John  S.  Gib- 
son. Jr.,  as  the  "Man  of  the  Year."  Tlie 
many  years  of  Councilman  Gibson's  out- 
standing public  service  have  been  marked 
by  an  unsurpassed  record  of  achieve- 
ment. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
trace  the  steps  that  led  to  Councilman 
Gibson's  selection  as  the  well-deserved 
recipient  of  this  coveted  award. 

The  year  1923  was  especIaUy  signifi- 
cant to  Coimcllman  Gibson,  for  in  that 
year  he  was  married  to  tiie  former  Mina 
Workman,  and  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Gene"iCo.  Kans. — at  the  time,  he  was  the 
youngest  mayor  In  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  he  served  as  city  police  Judge, 
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Councilman  and  Mrs.  Gibson's  two 
children :  Mrs.  Marlyn  Buebler  and  Mrs. 
Dixie  Blackwelder — have  blessed  them 
with  10  grandchildren. 

While  his  roots  are  In  Kansas  where  he 
attended  high  school  and  college,  he  has 
long  adopted  San  Pedro  as  his  home.  In 
1835,  8  years  after  coming  to  San  Pedro, 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Boys  Club 
of  Califoi-nia.  In  1936.  Councilman  Glb- 
.son  was  honored  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commei-ce  a.s  the  recipient 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

He  wa-s  recognized  for  his  work  with 
youth  by  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Sei-vlce  Award  from  the  Clvitan  Service 
Club  Internationa!  in  1938. 

From  1935  through  1937,  Councilman 
Gibson  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
California  State  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  served  with  distinction  on 
several  committees. 

From  1951  to  the  present,  John  Gibson 
has  served  on  the  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil. For  8  of  those  years,  he  was  selected 
by  his  colleagues  to  the  presidency  of  the 
city  council— a  position  he  now  holds. 
From  19S4  to  1960,  he  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Callfoinia-Isiael  Chamlier 
of  Commerce. 

An  activist  in  his  church  as  well  as 
other  civic  organl^tatlons.  Councilman 
Gibson  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
San  Pedro.  In  addition,  he  served  as  vice 
president.  Pacific  Southwest  Youth  for 
Christ  In  Los  Angeles. 

Councilman  Gibson  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles  10th  District, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers:  a  member  of  the  Al  Malaitan 
Shrine;  and  a  member  of  the  San  Pedro 
Lodge  No.  966  of  the  BPOE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  recognize  Councilman  John  Gibson  and 
pay  tribute  to  his  record,  and  to  his  pub- 
lic service.  It  Is.  indeed,  an  honor  to  en- 
dorse his  selection  as  "Man  of  the  Year." 


PUBLIC  APPROVES  ANTIPOLLU- 
TION PROPOSALS — EDITORIALS 
REVIEW  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHAL- 
LENGES 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VnCtNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  other  results  of  the  1970  elec- 
tion was  a  resounding  endorsement  by 
the  American  voters  of  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  pollution  that  is  adversely  afTect- 
Ing  our  country. 

Questions  relating  to  the  environment 
were  on  the  ballots  in  a  number  of  States 
and  localities.  The  public  response  to 
these  requests  for  money  to  flght  envi- 
ronmental contamination  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  This  reaction  Is 
even  more  Indicative  of  the  public  mood 
when  we  realize  that  bond  issues  and 
financing  questions  for  other  public  pur- 
poses continued  to  receive  lukewarm 
voter  approval. 

I  have  said  frequenUy  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  willing  to  pay  Its  share  of 
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the  admittedly  high  cost  of  a  clean  en- 
vironment. The  action  at  the  polls  on 
November  3  certainly  is  proof  that  our 
people  are  ready  to  support  their  de- 
mands for  environmental  action  with  the 
cash  outlays  necessaiy  to  do  the  job. 
Voter  approval  of  antipollution  proposals 
is  gratifying,  not  as  it  proves  the  validity 
of  my  observations,  but  as  a  demonstra- 
tion once  again  of  the  desire  of  the 
Ameiican  citizenry  to  meet  critical  issues 
directly. 

Our  citizens  are  serious  about  the  en- 
vironment. Tliey  have  load  enough  of  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  our  natural  sur- 
roundings, and  they  want  immediate, 
effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  environmental 
questions  we  face  were  recently  discussed 
in  two  editorials  in  the  Wasliington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows; 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  9.  I970| 

The  New  Environhcktal  Job 
W.isliington  \B  so  crowded  with  depart- 
rr.eate.  agencies,  bureaus  and  commissions 
that  another  additioo  to  the  llHt  is  liarcQ; 
noticed.  Accordingly,  when  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  was  created  last  July 
m  a  presidential  reorganization,  most  people 
probably  did  not  notice.  They  should  have, 
because  EPA  could  well  become  a  major 
force  In  the  seventies  for  the  protection  of 
Americas  land,  air  and  water  and.  In  di- 
rect extension,  for  the  protection  of  al]  of 
us.  EPA  is  now  topical  because  of  the  ap- 
pointment Friday  of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
t-*  head  It.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  38.  has  a  compe- 
tent record  at  the  Justice  Department  where 
hf  ran  the  civil  division.  In  his  native  .state 
of  Indiana,  he  wrote  the  air  pollution  law  of 
lyea  and  later  prosecuted  violators. 

The  EnvlronmenUi  Protection  Agency, 
with  a  budget  of  il.4  billion  and  work  force 
of  nearly  6,000,  will  be  independent  of  any 
cabinet  department.  It  will  combine  environ- 
mental programs  now  scattered  throughout 
five  separate  agencies — for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  AdmlnlstraUon  now  in 
Interior,  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  now  in  HEW.  the  presticide 
prDRrams  now  in  Agriculture.  One  reason  the 
environment  has  been  so  easily  polluted  is 
thai  the  Federal  enforcement  muscle  was  flat 
and  spread  out — there,  perhaps,  but  with 
m  pull  or  punch. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  shows  Just  how  simple 
it  was  for  an  induBtrlal  polluter  to  evade  the 
law:  "A  manufacturing  firm  (in  New  Jersey > 
was  required  by  court  order  to  control  air 
pollution  pouring  from  the  stacks  of  one  of 
its  large  factories.  The  firm  Installed  control 
devices  which  converted  the  gaseous  wastes 
into  a  liquid.  But  then  the  wastes  were 
dumped  into  a  nearby  river,  and  the  Arm  is 
now  back  In  court  for  violating  water  qual- 
ity standards.*"  The  EPA  will  not  guarant«e  a 
total  end  to  such  tricks,  but  Its  centralized 
enforcement  power  will  considerably  tighten 
up  the  loopholes. 

Regardless  of  how  strong  the  new  agency 
is  on  paper,  an  aggressive  man  at  the  top 
means  almost  everything.  The  pressure  on 
Mr,  Ruckelshaus  will  be  Immense— from  poli- 
ticians who  are  committed  only  rhetorically 
to  an tl -pollution,  from  businesses  which  ask 
for  "more  time"  before  obeying  the  law.  from 
the  lone  citizen  who  has  nowhere  else  to 
turn-  The  antl-pollutlon  movement  must 
now  go  bejond  promises  and  speeches.  Our 
land,  air  and  water  are  In  such  critical  con- 
ditions that  we  have  a  clear  choice— make  a 
breakthrough  or  sulTer  a  breakdown. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  10,  1970| 
Election  ArrrsTuotiCHTs:  The  Environment 
Issue 
It's  always  difficult  to  sort  out  one  issue  in 
a  national  campaign  and  generalize  about  it 
But  there  wat.  fresh  evidence  last  week  thnt 
the  environment  has  become  a  matter  of 
more  than  Ju.st  talk  The  evidence  comes  pri- 
marily from  the  votes  cast  on  bond  issues  and 
from  the  promises  of  politicians,  although 
the  environmentalUts  and  conservationists 
also  point  with  considerable  elation  at  the 
outcome  or  at  least  two  specific  races  for 
public  office  What  all  this  suggests  is  '.hat 
the  public  has  taken  the  problem  ot  pollu- 
tion to  heart  and  Is  willing  to  put  up  some 
money  for  corrective  and  preventive  efforts 
and  that  the  politicians  know  it. 

The  bond  tssvies  are  exhibit  A  In  1968,  the 
voters  approved  only  about  half  of  the  i&sues 
submitted  to  them.  In  1989.  the  percent&ge 
approved  dropped  to  one-third.  Last  week, 
the  approval  rate  went  up  to  about  75  per 
cent,  thanks  to  the  high  level  of  support 
given  to  issues  for  sewer  projects,  recreation 
areas  and  so  on.  The  closed  pocketbook  atti- 
tude of  the  voters  in  the  two  previous  years 
was  still  reliected  where  governments  o-sked 
for  bonds  for  educational  purposes;  about 
half  of  those  requests  were  defeated. 

The  range  of  project*  approved  was  tre- 
mendous. Maine's  voters  authorized  a  M  mil- 
lion bond  lss\ie  lo  aid  in  cleaning  up  oil  spills. 
lUinola'  voters  approved  8750  million  for  at- 
tacking water  pollution,  mostly  with  sewer 
construction,  although  two  years  ago  they 
turned  down  a  %\  billion  prc^Kieal  to  fight 
water  and  air  pollution.  Cailfornu  voted  lor 
•310  million  in  two  seu  of  bonds,  one  lor 
cleaning  up  water  and  one  for  recreation  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

There  are  other  bits  of  evidence  in  the  elec- 
tion returns,  although  on  non-bond  issue 
questions  the  record  is  spotty.  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island  ndopted  constitutional  provi- 
sions aimed  at  improving  conservation  prac- 
tices, Maine  and  Nebraska  adopted  new  cate- 
gories of  laud-use  taxation  aimed  at  pre- 
serving green  space  Oregon  adopted  restric- 
tions on  shore-line  developments.  But  m 
Washington  a  proposal  to  Iran  nonreturnable 
containers  was  beaten  as  was  a  proposal  in 
California  to  Buthorb-.e  the  use  of  some  of 
the  funds  raised  by  the  gasoline  tax  for  fight- 
Itig   smog   and    helping   rapid   transit. 

The  two  candidates  whose  defeat  the  con- 
servationists particularly  hall  are  Gov.  Don 
Samuelson  of  Idaho  and  Rep.  George  Fallon 
of  Maryland.  Samuelson  was  a  target  because 
of  the  support  he  gave  to  open  pit  mining 
and  the  effort  poured  Into  that  state  by  con- 
servationists Is  given  some  of  the  credit  for 
his  defeat.  Fallon,  a  favorite  of  the  hlghK-av 
lobby,  was  beat«n  in  the  primary  in  which 
his  opponent  received  subsUntlal  financial 
help  from  conservationists. 

Perhaps  more  Importanl.  however,  is  the 
degree  to  which  politicians  saw  the  need  to 
be  on  the  side  of  antipollution  measures.  Con- 
gressioual  Quarterly  reported  before  the  elec- 
tion that  92  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Senate  and  75  per  cent  of  those  for  the 
House  favor  creating  a  federal  pollution 
board  with  power  to  close  Industrial  plants 
which  discharge  dangerous  pollutants.  It  also 
said  that  73  per  cent  of  the  senatorial  can- 
didates and  65  per  cent  of  the  House  can- 
didates favor  banning  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  if  the  auto  Industry  c.Tn't  ngurc 
out  a  way  to  decrease  Its  polluting  impact 
within  the  next  few  year«.  Indeed.  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Oersld  Ford  saw  fit  to  rest  his 
support  for  tax  exemptions  for  public  service 
law  Arms — support  given  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion—on  their  role  m  helping  to  clean  up  the 
environment. 

Put  all  thai  t-jge*her  and  it  looks,  at  long 
last,  as  If  the  ci5untry  is  ready  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  dirty  air.  dirty  water,  Junk- 
yards, garbage  piles,  and  so  on  that  are  turn- 
ing a  magnificent  country  and  countrralde 
Into  a  wasteland. 
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OP  SAINTS  AND  STRANGERS— THE 
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Wednesdav.  October  H.  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ship 
rocked  softly  In  the  predan-n  ground 
«well.  becalmed,  for  there  was  as  yet 
no  wind.  To  the  west,  darkneia  still 
slirouded  the  sky;  to  the  east,  the  first 
faint  glimmer  of  daylight  flickered,  then 
eatliered  confidence  and  poured  over  the 
horizon. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  65th  day 
of  the  vojage  Capt.  Christopher  Jones 
and  Master's  Mate  Clark  peered  anx- 
iously over  the  rail.  The  water  had 
changed  from  blue  to  emerald:  Clark 
had  been  to  Virginia  the  year  before  and 
to  his  eye  It  was  a  sign  land  was  near. 
The  sounding  of  the  day  twfore  had 
shown  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms,  but 
Captain  Jones'  noon  sight  had  shown 
him  very  near  to  the  42d  parallel  of 
north  latitude  which  was  that  of  Cape 
Cod.  So  head  her  west,  and  keep  her 
steady;  by  now  the  sim  was  up  and  the 
letters  ■Uoyllower  of  London"  stood  out 
sharp  and  clear  on  the  stern. 

Now  the  slack  sails  began  to  billow 
out  from  the  masts  as  the  morning  east 
wind  gathered  and  blew.  Jones  snapped 
orders;  the  morning  watch  tumbled  to 
the  deck;  the  lookout  man  daslied  aloft; 
and  the  leadsman  swung  out  the  lines 
for  sounding.  "Bottom  at  80  fathoms, 
sir,"  and  almost  before  Captain  Jones 
grasped  the  reality  that  he  had  at  last 
reached  the  shelf  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, a  cry  rang  from  the  maintop 
that  Uirilled  the  ship:  "Land  ho.  Two 
points  on  the  weather  bow." 

There  it  lay  ahead,  stretching  to  north 
and  south,  as  far  as  they  could  see.  It 
was  7  o'clock  In  the  morning.  November 
19,  1620.  William  Bradford  wrote  years 
later  that  "they  were  not  a  little  Joy- 
ful." 

The  Pilgrims  had  with  them  the 
Psalter,  with  music.  In  it  was  "Old  Hun- 
dredth," written  for  one  voice.  Very 
possibly,  on  that  morning,  for  the  first 
time,  its  wortls  rang  out  over  the  Atlan- 
tic: 

Showt  Co  Jebovali  ail  the  e«rth. 
Sen  ye  Jehorah  with  gUdDes, 
B«fac  tiim  come  with  sUigtnR  mirth. 
Know  that  Jehovah  he  Ood  u. 

The  voyage  was  over. 

OtTm    BVTMITVM.    ANCCVTOftS 

It  Is  often  hard  to  say  exactly  when 
a  coimtry's  history  began,  but  I  am  sure, 
for  most  Americans,  that  our  coimtry 
started  with  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgiim* 
in  1620.  November  21.  1970.  will  mark  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  day  the  Mav- 
flower  dropped  anchor  in  what  is  now 
Provincetown  Harbor,  Cape  Cod.  Plym- 
outh Rock.  It  has  been  accurately  noted. 
looms  upon  the  American  horizon  like 
Gibraltar.  Whether  the  Pilgrims  really 
landed  on  It  or  not — they  probably  did 
not — makes  no  difference.  The  symbolism 
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of  the  rock  and  of  that  tiny  group  of  102 
men.  women,  and  children.  Is  of  probably 
greater  significance  to  the  American 
Republic  than  any  other  single  event  In 
our  history.  And,  it  is  safe  to  say.  probably 
in  the  history  of  no  otlicr  coimtry  did 
such  an  act  by  so  few  assume  such  great 
significance  in  later  years. 

Oddly  enough,  it  has  not  always  been 
Uie  case  with  the  Pilgrims.  For  150  years 
after  they  landed,  the  rock  itself  was 
unmarked  and  almost  unnoticed.  Even  in 
1820  little  was  known  about  the  Pilgrims 
outside  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
iuelf.  Not  until  1849  did  anyone  really 
know  where  the  original  congregation 
had  been  formed:  the  name  "Pilgrim" 
Itself  did  not  ccme  into  conmion  usage 
until  1B40. 

Part  of  that  is  the  Pilgrims'  fault. 
They  saw  themselves  as  doing  nothing 
particularly  out  of  the  way.  or  special. 
Many  were  Illiterate;  few  had  formal 
schooling:  the  first  task  was  to  survive, 
and  not  to  write  chronicles.  They  did 
not  even  keep  town  records  until  1632, 
12  years  after  they  arrived. 

Two  major  works  are  all  we  have  to  go 
on.  The  flr.st,  Mourt's  "Relation,"  was 
published  in  1622  and  is  probably  writ- 
ten by  Gov.  William  Bradford  and  Ed- 
ward Wlnslow.  The  second.  William 
Bradford's  "Of  Pllmouth  Plantation,"  Is 
by  far  the  more  valuable;  it  is  summed 
up  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  as  "a  story 
of  a  simple  people  inspired  by  an  ardent 
faith  to  a  dauntless  courage  in  danger, 
a  resourcefulness  in  dealing  with  new 
problems,  an  impregnable  fortitude  In 
adversity  that  exalts  and  heartens  one 
in  an  age  of  uncertainty,  when  courage 
falters  and  faith  grows  dim.  It  is  this 
story,  told  by  a  great  human  being,  that 
has  made  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  a  sense 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  all  Americans, 
all  pioneers." 

History  aids  those  who  study  that  par- 
ticular muse  In  strange  ways.  Bradford 
was  a  member  of  the  original  congrega- 
tion; he  had  an  eye  for  the  overall  pat- 
tern, and  a  keen  sense  of  history,  along 
with  a  feeling  for  character,  color,  drama 
and  a  gift  at  writing  prose.  The  task 
took  20  years;  In  1630,  Bradford  himself 
notes,  he  began  what  he  termed  his 
"scrlbled  writings"  that  were  "peeced  up 
at  times  of  leesure  afterwards"  and  by 
1650.  when  he  slopped,  he  had  a  manu- 
script of  270  folio  pages  telling  the  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  from  1606  to  1647,  the 
most  critical  period  of  a  constantly  event- 
ful career. 

But  he  was  not  writing  for  publication. 
The  manuscript  was  handed  down 
through  generations  with  little  attention 
paid  to  it  and  It  wound  up  In  a  library  In 
the  tower  of  Old  South  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton. Old  South  was  used  as  a  stable  hy 
the  British  during  the  Revolution.  An 
inventory  of  the  library  after  the  British 
left  showed  the  manuscript  missing  In 
1793.  some  of  Bradford's  letters  In  manu- 
script form  turned  up  in  a  grocery  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  being  used  for 
wrapping  paper.  The  history  itself 
.seemed  lost  until  1855. 

A  student  of  Massachusetts  his- 
tory was  fretting  over  a  dull  and 
laborious  ecclesiastical  volume  published 
in  England  in  1845.  Suddenly  he  noted 
some  passages  attributed  to  an  unknown 
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author;  he  recognized  they  could  have 
only  ccme  from  Bradford.  The  manu- 
.script  was  traced  and  found  in  the 
library  of  Fulham  Palace,  on  the  out- 
skirts ol  London,  long  a  popular  stimmer 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  London.  How 
it  got  there  was  never  known  but  in  18S6 
a  transcript  was  made.  Pilgrim  history 
can  be  said  to  date  from  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  we  aie  apt  to  think  of 
the  Pilgrims  as  meek,  colorless,  and  un- 
complaining. We  are  wrong:  tliey  were 
true  children  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
age.  and  as  one  historian  has  so  color- 
fully put  it: 

Given  to  spenklng  their  mmds  plainly, 
they  expressed  themselves  in  the  language  of 
M:irlowe  and  Sh;»ltespeare.  in  the  torrential 
and  often  ra;ter-shaklng  rhetoric  of  Eliza- 
bethan England,  with  no  illghtest  reg^trd  for 
the  proprieties  and  polite  circumlooitlona 
or  a  later  day. 

They  were,  truly.  Elizabethan  to  tiip 
core.  There  was  no  self-deniiil,  no  as- 
ceticism in  their  creed.  They  liked  to  eat, 
and  they  hked  to  drink,  especially 
"strong  waters"  and  beer,  prefera'oly 
beer,  and  they  complained  only  when 
hardship  made  them  drink  water— no 
beer  in  sight— because  water,  they  sus- 
pected, caused  human  Ills.  They  married 
early,  often,  and  late;  records  also  show 
they  were  as  much  heirs  to  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  as  anyone  else  of  the  age. 

We  picture  them  as  moping  about  In 
somber,  funeral  black  and  gray.  Not  at 
all :  it  was  the  Puritans  at  Boston — with 

whom  the  Pilgrims  are  often  confused 

who  passed  law.i^  against  "gay  apparel." 
Ruling  Elder  William  Brewster,  prob- 
ably the  most  upright  of  all  "ye  salncts" — 
Bradford's  term — had  for  wear — but 
probably  not  all  at  one  time — a  ired  cap.  a 
white  cap.  a  quilted  cap.  a  lace  cap.  a 
violet  coat,  and  "1  paire  of  grecnc 
drawers." 

Wlien  the  PUgrlma  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  :620.  In  all  probability  men  were 
alive  who  had  known  members  of  the 
crews  of  Columbus'  Nina,  Pinta,  and 
Santa  Maria.  The  world  of  1620  had  a 
good  idea  for  the  most  part  where  things 
were:  It  had  little  idea  at  all  of  what  was 
there  once  the  new  lands  were  reached. 
The  story  of  the  people  and  the  voyage, 
colorful  and  stirring  though  It  is,  has 
to  be  set  against  the  equally  colorful 
backdrop  of  how  it  all  came  to  pass. 
The  deep 
Moans  round  with   many  voices.  Come,  my 

friends, 
'Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world  .  .  . 
To  sail   beyond  the  sunset,  and  tbe   battis 
Of  all  the  Western  utars  .  .  . 

No  man  knows  for  sure  who  came 
flrst.  or  when.  There  Is  that  odd  writing 
on  a  piece  of  Georgia  sandstone,  disturb- 
ingly similar  to  that  used  by  Hebrews  liv- 
ing in  Bronze  Age  Palestine.  The  Man- 
dan  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Dnkotas — wiped 
out  to  a  man  by  smallpox  In  1834 — had 
the  curious  racial  characteristics,  cus- 
toms, and  words  of  their  speech  that 
were  unmistakably— Welsh.  A  mysteri- 
ous carving  on  a  rock  by  a  lake  in  Mas- 
sachu.setts  distinctly  resembles  a  Phoeni- 
cian ship  of  the  dayf  of  Tyre.  The  Ken- 
sington Rime  Stone  of  Miimesota  tells 
of  a  battle  between  Indians  and  Vikings, 
in  that  area.  In  the  12th  century  AX). 
Or  does  it?  No  man  knows. 
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Columbus'  1492  voyage  is  summed  up 
in  one  masterful  paragraph  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  in  his  "Oxford  History  of 
the  American  People": 

America  was  discovered  accidentally  by  a 
great  seaman  who  was  looking  for  something 
else:  when  discovered  it  T;-a£  not  wanted; 
and  most  of  the  exploration  or  the  next  fifty 
years  was  done  In  the  hope  of  getting 
through  or  around  It.  History  Is  like  that, 
very  chancy. 

Very  chancy,  indeed;  It  was  chance 
that  gave  the  Pilgrims  the  opportunity 
to  seek  refuge  in  New  England,  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  A  series  of 
chances,  really;  an  English  king  sulk- 
ing because  he  had  turned  down  Colum- 
bus and  now  saw  Spain  and  Portugal 
dividing  the  New  World:  a  transplanted 
Italian  merchant  living  in  England; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "bloody  little  pirate"; 
and  a  procession  of  merchant-explorer- 
adventurers  who  would  as  soon  fire  a 
broadside  on  the  uproU  at  the  nearest 
Spanish  plate  fleet  as  plant  a  colony 
somewhere  beyond  the  seas. 

Henry  vn.  of  England:  John  n,  of 
Portugal:  Charles  vm.  of  Prance;  they 
all  shared  the  dubious  distinction  of  hav- 
ing turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Columbus'  pro- 
posals. But  Portugal,  immediately  after 
Columbus'  first  return,  angrily  claimed 
.  sovereignty  over  his  discoveries  under 
terms  of  a  papal  bull  of  1455. 

Ever  since  Pope  Adrian  VI  had  given 
Ireland  to  Henry  n.  the  Vatican  had  ad- 
vanced claims  on  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries. The  Portuguese  had  a  friend  some- 
where in  the  Vatican;  the  1455  bull  au- 
tliorized  Portugal  to  conquer  all  infidels 
and  possess  their  lands,  and  in  1481  Lis- 
bon had  been  granted  all  lands  from 
Cape  Bojador  "ad  Indos" — to  the  Indies. 

Spain  appealed;  fortunately  for  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  ruling  Pope 
was  Alexander  VI.  Spanish,  a  native  of 
Valencia.  Three  of  his  bulls  in  1493  gave 
Spain  everything  found,  and  yet  to  be 
found,  to  the  west,  in  the  south,  and  In 
the  direction  of  the  Indies.  This  was  not 
enough;  Spain  wanted  the  Indies  men- 
tioned. Alexander  obliged  with  yet  a 
fourth  bull  giving  Spain  everything 
gained  by  sailing  south  and  west  until 
even  India  might  be  reached. 

This  cut  Portugal  off  from  using  the 
southwest  trade  winds,  the  south-flow- 
ing Brazilian  current  and  the  eastward 
Antarctic  current.  Spain  was  willing  to 
compromise,  so  on  June  7.  1494.  the 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas  moved  the  line  of 
demarcation  to  a  point  where  the  Por- 
tuguese could— and  did — lay  claim  to 
Brazil. 

No  otlier  maritime  government  ever 
accepted  this.  Least  of  all  the  England 
of  Henry  VII;  it  was  right  on  the  verge 
of  repudiating  papal  sovereignty,  any- 
way— to  be  accomplished  imder  Henry 
vm,  in  a  few  years — and  Henry  vn  felt 
this  arbitrary  drawing  of  lines  was  an 
infringement  on  his  own  sovereignty. 
Henry  had,  as  a  subject,  a  fellow  coim- 
tryman  of  Columbus,  one  Giovanni  Ca- 
boto.  a  wealthy  merchant-adventurer 
living  In  Bristol  under  tlie  anglicized 
name  of  John  Cabot,  whose  imagination 
had  been  fired  by  talking  with  Arab 
spice  traders  at  Mecca  about  sailing  west 
across  the  Atlantic  to  splce-produclng 
lands. 
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And  so,  in  1496: 

Henry  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  king  of  England 
and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting. 

Be  It  knowen  that  we  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and 
grant  for  us  and  our  beires.  to  otir  well-be- 
loved John  Cabot  citizen  of  Venice,  to  Lewis 
Sebastian,  and  Santlus.  sonnes  of  tbe  ssyd 
John  .  .  .  fuU  and  free  authority.  leave  and 
power  to  aalle  to  all  parts,  countreys,  and 
seas  of  tbe  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
North,  under  our  banners  and  enslgnes,  .  .  . 
to  seek  out,  discover,  and  fine  whatsoever 
Isles,  countreys,  regions  or  provinces  of  the 
heathen  and  Infidels  whatsoever  they  be, 
and  In  what  part  of  the  world  soever  they 
be,  which  before  this  time  have  bene  un- 
knowen  to  all  Christians  .  .  . 

Cabot.  18  men.  and  the  little  ship 
Matthew  left  Bristol  sometime  in  May 
1497.  He  made  landfall  somewhere  on 
June  24;  he  was  back  on  August  6.  To 
have  accomplished  this,  it  must  have 
been  southern  Newfoundland,  but  no 
man  knows:  Cabot  was  an  incredibly 
sloppy  recordkeeper  and  nothing  sur- 
vives written  by  his  own  hand.  Sebastian, 
his  son,  was  more  careful: 

In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  14&7  John  Cabot 
a  Venetian  and  his  Sonne  Sebastian  (with  an 
English  fleet  sent  out  from  Bristol)  dis- 
covered that  .and  which  no  man  before  that 
time  had  attempted,  on  the  24  of  June  about 
five  of  the  clocke  early  in  the  morning.  This 
land  he  called  Prima  vista,  that  Is  to  say. 
First  seene,  tsecause  as  X  suppose  It  was 
that  part  whereof  they  had  the  flrst  sight 
from  sea.  That  Island  which  lleth  out  be- 
fore the  land,  he  trailed  the  Island  of  S. 
John  upon  this  occasion,  as  1  thtnlce,  because 
It  was  discovered  upon  the  day  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  Island 
use  to  weare  beasts  skinnes,  and  have  them 
In  as  great  estimation  as  we  have  our  finest 
garments. 

In  their  warres  they  use  bowes,  arrowes, 
pikes,  darts,  woodden  clubs  and  slings.  Tbe 
solle  Is  barren  In  some  places,  and  yeeldeth 
little  fruit  but  It  is  full  of  wlute  beares.  and 
stagges  farte  greater  than  ours.  It  yeeldetb 
plenty  of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as 
seales,  and  those  which  commonly  we  call 
salmons;  there  are  soles  also  above  a  yard 
In  length;  hut  especially  there  Is  groat  abun- 
dance of  that  klnde  of  fish  which  the  Savages 
call  baccalaos.  In  this  same  Island  also 
there  breed  banks,  but  they  are  ao  black 
that  they  are  very  like  to  ravens,  as  also 
their  partridges,  and  eglee,  which  are  In 
like  sort  blacke. 

No  gold  or  spice  in  Matthew's  holds. 
Just  a  few  Indian  fish  nets,  but  it  meant 
20  pounds  sterling  pension  a  year  for 
Cabot,  an  admiral's  commission,  and  yet 
another  order  to  go  out.  this  time  "to 
found  a  factory  in  the  land  of  the  Great 
Khan."  Back  In  1498:  he  had  tried  to 
sail  northwest  but  was  blocked  by  storms 
and  ice;  Henry  Vn  granted  him  patents 
for  yet  a  third  voyage,  but  he  never 
returned.  Somewhere  he  and  his  ships 
were  lost  with  all  hands. 

Cabot  had  given  England  title  to  all 
North  America  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
north  of  Florida.  Just  6  years  later,  the 
area  got  Its  name. 

In  1504  to  1505  the  printing  presses  of 
Florence  ground  out  what  was  supposed 
to  be  letters  from  one  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
giving  details  of  voyages  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil  and  probably  around  the  Gulf 
of  Maracalbo.  Vespucci  helped  fit  out 
Columbus'  voyages  but  had  never  com- 
manded one  himself.  Aside  from  this  the 
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letters  gave  the  Impression  he  did.  and 
Vespucci — or  whoever  edited  the  letters — 
claims  for  Vespucci  dLscovery  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  in  1497.  a  year 
before  Columbus.  Vespucci  is  made  to 
say.  in  the  letters,  that — 

These  regions  we  may  rightly  call  Mun4us 
Novvs.  a  New  World,  because  our  ancestors 
had  no  knowledge  of  them  ...  I  have  found 
a  conunent  more  densely  peopled  and 
abounding  in  animals  than  our  Europe  or 
Asia  or  Africa. 

The  letters  made  a  great  impression  on 
a  young  teacher  named  Waldseemueller. 
at  the  College  of  St.  Die,  in  eastern 
Prance.  He  was  then  bringing  out  a  fresh 
version  of  Ptolemy,  to  include  a  new 
map  of  the  world,  and  in  his  "Cosmog- 
raphlae  Inlroductio"  of  1507,  he  wrote: 

Since  Americus  Vespudua  baa  discovered 
a  fourth  part  of  the  world,  it  sbould  be 
called  after  htm  .  .  .  America,  since  Europe 
and  Asia  got   their   names  from   women. 

By  1530,  every  European  country,  save 
Spain  and  Portugal,  called  the  New 
World  America. 

Thomas  Hariot.  Raleigh's  secretary, 
prepared  a  list  of  commodities  to  be 
found  there.  Among  them  was  a  plant, 
whose  leaves  "were  dried  and  brought  in 
powder.  The  inhabitants  take  the  fume 
or  smoke  thereof,  by  sucking  It  through 
pipes  made  of  clay,  into  their  stomach 
and  head:  from  whence  it  purgeth  super- 
fluous plilegm  and  other  gross  humours, 
and  openeth  all  the  pores  and  passages 
of  the  body — the  Spaniards  generally  call 
It  tobacco." 

In  1585,  Raleigh's  second  expedition, 
tmder  Orenvllle  and  Lane,  planted  a 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island;  1  year  later 
Drake,  stopping  off  at  Roanoke  after 
sacking  and  burning  the  Spanish  fort  at 
St.  Augustine,  picked  up  the  by-then  dis- 
couraged colonists  and  took  them  back 
to  England.  His  sails  had  hardly  disap- 
peared over  the  horizon  when  Grenville 
returned  with  a  fresh  crew,  to  try  It 
again,  and  In  1587  Raleigh's  third  trip 
brought  150  more.  But  Grenville's  set- 
tlers were  gone;  their  fate  unknown. 

English  superiority  of  the  seas  was 
made  factual  beyond  all  doubt  in  1588. 
The  Spanish  Armada  was  hammered  into 
shingles  and  splinters  in  the  Channel; 
those  that  survived  and  tried  to  make 
their  way  around  the  north  end  of  the 
British  Isles  were  mostly  lost  when  they 
wrecked  off  the  Irish  coast.  Spanish  sail- 
ors who  were  not  lucky  enough  to  find 
English  soldiers  to  surrender  to — Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  the  survivors  home — were 
kUled  by  the  Irish. 

A  trip  was  made  back  to  Roanoke  Is- 
land in  1590  by  John  White,  grand- 
fatlier  of  Virginia  Dare,  first  white  child 
bom  In  North  America.  He  was  never  to 
see  his  granddaughter  again.  On  August 
18, 1590,  he  wrote: 

We  let  fall  our  Grapnel  neere  the  Shore. 
&  sounded  wtlb  a  trumpet  a  Call.  &  after- 
wardes  many  famUlar  English  tunes  or  Songs, 
end  called  to  them  friendly,  but  we  had  no 
answere. 

When  they  landed  there  was  nothing 
10  be  found,  except,  in  White's  words: 

About  the  place  many  of  my  things  spoyled 
and  broken,  and  my  bookes  torne  from  the 
covers,  the  frames  of  some  of  my  pcttires 
and  Mappes  rotten  and  spoyled  with  rayne. 
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«nd  my  armour  ilmost  «it«n  through  with 
rust. 

There  was  the  word  "Croatan"  carved 
on  a  tree,  which  was  the  Indian  name 
for  an  island  about  a  hundred  miles 
southwest,  on  which  Cape  Hatteras  is 
situated.  The  relief  expedition  returned 
to  England.  To  this  day  no  one  icnows 
what  became  of  the  colony.  Starvation 
for  some,  death  at  the  hands  of  In- 
dians for  others,  with  very  liltely  adoption 
of  the  children  into  the  Indian  tribe.  The 
Croatan — Lumbee — Indians  of  south- 
eastern North  Carolina,  to  this  day 
maintain  the  blood  of  the  ill-fated  col- 
onists run  in  their  veins. 

For  almost  SO  years  England  neglected 
her  new  territories.  Not  out  of  choice; 
English  sovereigns  were  constantly 
quarreling  with  Parliament  for  money 
and  there  was  no  venture  capital  of  any 
sort  to  finance  major  voyages.  Then  in 
1558  Elizabeth  I  took  the  throne;  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Vm  and  Anne  Boleyn 
let  loose  her  seadogs  and  they  dashed  off 
yelping  wildly  after  the  hunt. 

In  1567,  John  Hawkins  tocit  300  Negro 
slaves  from  Guinea  to  HaiU.  traded  them 
for  sugar,  pearls,  and  spices,  at  a  huge 
profit,  and  returned  to  England  with 
news  of  Florida.  In  1572,  Sir  FrancLs 
Drake  made  his  first  voyage  against  the 
Spanish,  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  saw  the  Pacific.  In  1576.  Martin 
Probisher  headed  northwest  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  He  discovered  Baffin 
Land  and  came  back  to  England  with  an 
Eskimo  and  ore  believed  to  contain  gold 
Then,  in  1577,  Drake  set  the  Eliza- 
bethan England  seal  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  with  his  stunning  34- 
month  voyage  that  circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

Drake  had  saUed  with  Hawkins  and 
been  with  him  when  the  Spanish  swept 
down  at  Vera  Cruz.  Burning  for  revenge 
and.  after  seeing  the  Pacific,  'resolved 
to  sail  an  England  ship  in  these  seas."  he 
also  knew  Spanish  plunder  might  be 
more  lucrative  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America. 

The  Golden  Hind  swept  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlerra  del  Puego,  picked  up  a 
treasure  galleon  off  Peru,  landed  not  far 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  hammered  a 

brass  plate  into  a  tree  to  mark  the  spot 

it  was  found  in  1938 — possibly  went  as 
far  as  Vancouver  Island,  picked  up 
cloves  in  the  Spice  Islands  and  returned 
to  England.  The  profits  were  almost  $9 
miUion  in  gold;  Queen  Elizabeth,  fond 
of  her  'bloody  little  pirate. "  as  she  called 
him,  knighted  him  herself  on  the  deck 
of  his  ship  and  by  so  doing  served  notice 
to  Phihp  n  of  Spain  to  keep  his  hands 
off  North  America. 

In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  OUbert  set  out 
on  his  first  voyage  with  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth  giving  him  right  to  "inhabit 
and  possess  at  his  choice  all  remote  and 
heathen  lands  not  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  any  Christian  prince."  The  first 
voyage  failed;  in  1583  he  set  out  again 
to  plant  a  colony.  He  took  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  and,  on  the  way  home, 
was  lost  on  his  ship  with  all  hands. 

In  1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  an 
advance  fleet  under  Amadas  and  Barlow 
to  what  Is  now  Croatan  Sound.  N.C.  On 
Roanoke  Island  they  were  feasted  by  In- 
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dlans.  In  response  to  a  question  of  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  the  grunted 
Indian  reply  that  sounded  like  "Wlng- 
andacoa."  that  was  the  name  given  the 
new  land.  There  would  be  a  State  of  that 
name  today  if  Elizabeth  had  not  "con- 
sented" to  have  it  named,  instead,  Vir- 
ginia, In  her  honor. 

At  the  close  of  the  16th  century  Eng- 
land did  not  even  have  a  trading  post  in 
North  America,  much  less  a  colony.  But 
in  1602.  Oosnold.  the  first  Englishman  to 
step  on  the  New  England  coast,  sailed 
from  Maine  to  Cape  Cod  trading  for  furs 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  followed  by 
Prlng  in  1603;  by  Weymouth  in  1605- 
Prlng  again  in  1606  for  the  newly  char- 
tered Plymouth  Company;  the  Virginia 
settlements  were  reestablished  by  1608 
in  1609,  famine  and  disease  reduced  the 
Jamestown  settlement  from  500  to  60; 
Capt.  John  Smith's  "Map  of  Virginia" 
was  published  in  1812;  and  in  1614  Smith 
charted  and  named  the  New  England 
coast.  In  1619.  the  first  American  iron 
works  went  Into  operation  in  Virginia 
and  a  shipload  of  marriageable  females 
was  sent  to  Virginia  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany; they  were  to  be  sold  to  planters  at 
120  pounds  of  tobacco  each.  The  London 
slums  were  raided:  100  orphan  and  wan- 
dering chUdren  were  scooped  up  and  fol- 
lowed the  boatload  of  brides  as  appren- 
tices. 

In  1606.  a  Separatist  congregaUon  had 
been  organized  at  Scrooby,  in  England 
In  1608.  the  congregation  had  gone 
stealthily  from  England  to  Amsterdam- 
from  there  to  Leyden  in  1609.  But  things 
did  not  go  well  in  Holland;  in  1619  in 
Bradford's  words,  the  Uttle  congregation 
"begane  both  deeply  to  apprehend  their 
present  dangers,  ti  wisely  to  foresee  the 
future.  Ii  thinke  of  timly  remedy.  In  the 
agitation  of  their  thoughts,  and  much 
discours  of  tilings  hear  aboute.  at  length 
they  began  to  incline  to  this  conclusion, 
of  remoovall  to  some  other  place  " 
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to  the  Continent.  "Bloody"  Mary  had  5 
years,  then  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth  I, 
Anne  Boleyn's  daughter. 

Elizabeth  knew  England  was  primarily 
Catholic  in  belief,  but  Protestantism  was 
an  assertion  of  national  Independence. 
So  she  played  one  side  off  against  the 
other.  Church  and  State  were  one;  this 
meant  compliance  and  absolute  uniform- 
ity of  belief,  to  be  enforced  by  the  Court 
of  High  Commi-ssion.  dominated  by  the 
bLshops. 

Hundreds  of  "heretics'"  were  sought 
out.  Most  were  Jailed;  some  were  hanged 
or  burned,  and  the  hideous  dungeons 
that  passed  for  prisons  were  filled  with 
poor  wretches  awaiting  the  bishops' 
pleasure,  or  displeasure.  But  none  of  this 
could  stifle  the  voices  of  the  reformers, 
who  sought  to  restore  the  church.  As 
Bradford  put  it,  to  see  "the  trueth  pre- 
valle,  and  the  churches  of  God  reverte 
to  their  anclente  puriae  and  recover 
their  primative  order,  llbertie.  Ii  bewtie  " 
Dr.  Laurence  Chaderton.  one  of  those 
who  later  gave  the  ChrisUan  world  the 
rolling  thunder  and  drum-fire  prose  of 
the  King  James  Bible,  said  in  a  sermon 
at  Cambridge  in  1578  that: 

The  church  wns  a  huge  m^ax  of  old  and 
(.tinlclcge  worlces,  of  conjuring,  wtlchcraft 
sorcery,  charming,  blaspheming  the  liolj 
name  of  Cod.  swearing  and  forswearing  pro- 
faning of  the  Lords  sahbothe.  duobodlance 
to  superloura.  contempt  of  Inferloura;  mur- 
tfjer.  Manslaughter,  robberies,  adulterve 
l^ornlcatlon.  covenant -breaking,  false  wit. 
ne.'^-bearlng.  lielng. 
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In  a  very  real  sense  the  history  of  the 
Pilgrims  begins  when  "that  stubborn 
monk"  Martin  Luther  thudded  his  ham- 
mer into  the  door  of  Wittenberg  Cathe- 
dral, in  1517.  His  challenge  to  papal  au- 
thority sparked  a  wave  of  antiauthorita- 
rlanism  that  swept  into  religious,  social, 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  16th 
century  life. 

After  the  wave  broke  over  England, 
Henry  Vm  had  displaced  Rome  with  the 
Church  of  England,  with  himself  as  Pope. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  An- 
glican Church  remained  Roman,  until 
Henry's  sickly  9-year-oId  son  came  to  the 
throne  as  Edward  VI,  with  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  as  Lord  Protector.  Somerset 
sponsored  reform;  under  him  the  first 
Book  of  Common  Prayer— 1549 — and  the 

Edwardian     Service    Book— 1552 were 

the  first  steps  towards  a  really  Protestant 
ritual.  Then  Edward  died,  in  1553.  and 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Vm  and  Cath- 
erine of  Aragon.  a  staunch  Catholic,  took 
the  throne. 

Hefiry's  Anglican  church  was  sup- 
pressed; Catholic  bishops  were  restored: 
hundreds  of  Anglicans — men.  women, 
and  children — were  hanged,  or  bumet) 
at  the  stake,  and  many  Protestants  fled 


Cambridge  was  to  become  a  hotbed  of 
sentiment  for  religious  reform.  Two  yeara 
after  Chaderton's  sermon.  IS-year-old 
WUllam  Brewster  clattered  right  into  the 
middle  of  it.  The  son  of  the  baUiff-re- 
ceiver  of  Scrooby  Manor,  lying  near  the 
little  hamlet  of  the  same  name,  about 
halfway  from  London  to  the  Scotash 
border  right  off  the  Great  North  Road 
the  future  Ruling  Elder  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  to  have  as  classmates  and  close 
friends  youths  destined  to  die  on  the 
gallows  for  their  faith. 

In  1589  he  returned  to  Scrooby.  hav- 
ing left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  de- 
gree—but he  had  ""attained  some  learn- 
ing, viz.  ye  knowledge  of  ye  Latine 
tongue.  <i  some  insight  in  ye  Greeke  "  and 
having  spent  a  few  years  at  Court,  in 
London,  in  the  service  of  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's most  trusted  and  able  diplomats. 
Sir  William  DavLson.  Brewster's  career 
came  to  an  end  when  Davison's  did  Davi- 
son had  signed  the  death  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  treason  for  Marv  Queen  of 
Scots.  Elizabeth  did  not  wish  the  respon- 
sibility of  sending  her  cousin  to  the 
block,  so  Davison  was  made  the  scape- 
goat, charged  with  exceeding  his  au- 
thority, and  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  2  years.  Brewster  re- 
mained with  him.  performing  "manie 
faithfull  offices  of  service  in  ye  time  of 
his  troubles." 

Back  in  Scrooby  in  lf,99.  young  Brew- 
ster took  over  many  of  his  father's  duties 
and  lived  in  "good  esteeme."  with  his 
neighbors,  "espetlally  the  godly  b  reli- 
gious." In  PUgrtm  phrase,  this  meant  he 
moved  in  reformist  circles.  A  strong  and 
zealous  Puritan,  he  was  far  from  being 
sour  or  solemn  or  harsh. 

At  the  village  of  Babworth.  about  6 
mUes  away,  lived  Richard  Oyfton,  rec- 
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tor  and  preacher  of  the  Puritan  school. 
He  had  attracted  a  considerable  follow- 
ing: the  Brewster  family  was  among  his 
regular  congregation.  And,  soon,  Brew- 
ster took  under  his  wing  a  young  orphan 
boy  who  walked  through  Scrooby  each 
Sunday  to  Clylton's  sermons — William 
Bradford. 

The  reformers  had  some  hope  when 
Elizabeth  died  in  1603  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mary's  son.  James  VI  of  Scotland. 
James  I  of  England  bad  passed  through 
Scrooby  on  his  way  down  the  Great 
North  Road  to  his  London  coronation, 
and  noted  Its  "exceeding  decay."  In  all 
probability.  Brewster.  Bradford,  and 
Clyfton  stood  and  watched  him  pass. 
But  James  would  have  none  of  the  re- 
formers. To  make  it  worse,  English  public 
sentiment  began  to  turn.  Puritanism  was 
becoming  a  moral  doctrine,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious. It  was  still  very  much  "Merrle 
England"  and  most  Englishmen  were 
outraged  when  they  heard  the  beloved 
Maypole  on  the  village  green  cursed  by 
Puritans  as  "that  Stynking  Idol."  James 
retaliated  by  commanditig  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Anglican  com- 
mimion  three  times  a  year,  and  sup- 
pression of  all  private  religious  meet- 
ings. The  reform  Ode  began  to  ebb. 
James  began  to  embroider  on  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  Icings. 

The  authorities  hit  the  Scrooby  con- 
gregation in  1607: 

Some  metnlienl  were  taken  &  clapt  up  lu 
prison;  others  bad  their  houses  besett  & 
watcbt  night  and  day.  &  hardly  escaped 
their  bands;  and  ye  most  were  falne  to  file 
k  leave  their  howses  A  habitations,  and  the 
means  of  their  llvelehood. 

Brewster  had  a  datighter  bom  about 
this  time:  she  was  named  "Fear."  He  had 
to  resign  his  postmastershlp — probably 
imder  pressure — and  early  In  1608  was 
made  to  appear  at  York  before  the  feared 
Court  of  High  Commission  for  being  "dis- 
obedient In  matters  of  religion."  He  and 
his  fellow  defendants  were  fined  20 
pounds — $1,000  each:  they  were  lucky  to 
get  off  so  easily. 

The  congregation  began  to  plan  to  fiee 
to  the  Netherlands.  But  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  realm  without  per- 
mission of  the  Crown.  This  meant  escape 
by  secrecy,  and  liigh  payment  to  some 
sliip  captain  to  take  them  across. 

The  first  attempt  ended  In  disaster. 
The  little  group  had  to  go  to  the  town 
of  Boston,  on  the  Wash,  about  60  miles 
away,  on  foot,  in  wintertime.  After  2 
days'  harrowing  delays,  the  ship  put  In 
and  all  climbed  on  board.  But  the  Instant 
tlie  captain  collected  the  agreed-on  fare, 
he  turned  his  passengers  over  to  the  au- 
thorities, as  he  had  agreed  to  do.  The 
constables  rifled  their  belongings,  and 
searched  each  and  every  one  for  gold. 
Bradford:  "Yea!  and  ye  women  furdcr 
than  became  modestie.!"  The  whole  com- 
pany was  bundled  back  hito  Boston  as 
"a  spectackle  &  wonder  to  ye  multitude" 
and  then  Jailed.  A  few  weeks  later  all  but 
a  few  were  released.  Seven,  Including 
Brewster,  were  arraigned  for  trial,  but 
they  were  never  Indicted  and  eventually 
set  free. 

Back  to  Scrooby:  there  were  no  homes 
but  all  managed  to  find  shelter.  A  few  of 
the  timid  withdrew,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1608  they  tried  again.  This  time  they 
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were  successful,  but  not  without  consid- 
erable trial.  First,  the  women,  children 
and  all  baggage  had  been  placed  on  a 
small  bark.  The  bark  ran  aground  on  a 
shoal  when  the  Dutch  ship,  which  was 
to  pick  up  all  of  them,  came  down  the 
coast.  The  Dutchman  asked  for  the  men 
-to  come  on  board,  tmtil  the  tide  would 
float  off  the  bark.  About  half  were  aboard 
when  a  large  mob  was  seen  approaching. 
Bradford: 

Both  horse  &  foote.  with  blus.  &  gunes.  & 
other  weapons;  for  the  countrle  was  raised 
to  take  them.  The  Dutch-man,  seeing  that, 
swore  his  countries  oathe  'Sacramente,'  and 
having  the  wind  falre,  walged  his  Ancor. 
hoysed  sayles.  &  away. 

Those  at  sea  faced  the  greater  danger. 
A  gale  whirled  down  and  drove  the  ship 
out  into  the  North  Sea,  almost  to  the 
Norway  coast.  The  voyage  should  have 
taken  at  most  2  days  but  it  was  2  weeks 
before  the  battered  load  of  Scrooby 
farmers  was  landed  at  Amsterdam. 
Nothing  but  the  coats  on  their  backs, 
not  a  petuiy  in  their  pockets,  and  their 
hearts  aching  over  the  fate  of  those  left 
behind. 

But  they  had  not  done  too  badly.  The 
mob  had  seized  the  women  and  children 
and  the  rest  o!  the  men.  and  shuffled 
them  from  one  town  to  another  for 
awhile,  but  no  one  really  wanted  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  so  they  were  re- 
leased to  their  own  homes.  This  time 
they  slipped  away  a  few  at  a  time:  Clyf- 
ton and  Breifster  stayed  to  the  very  last 
to  help  the  weaker.  By  the  summer  of 
1608  all  were  together  In  Amsterdam 
where  they  "mett  togeather  againe  ac- 
cording to  their  desires,  with  no  small 
rejoycing."" 

"They  did  not  stay  in  Amsterdam  long. 
There  was  a  larger  English  group  al- 
ready settled  there,  but  doctrinal  and 
other  differences  led  to  a  separation.  In 
early  1609  the  Scrooby  congregation 
asked  permission  of  Leyden  to  settle 
there.  The  burgomasters  were  willing, 
but  the  English  Ambassador  complained, 
implying  they  were  fugitives  from  Jus- 
tice. "The  Leyden  officials  politely  but 
firmly  told  the  Ambassador  to  mind  hLs 
own  business,  and  by  May  1609  the  move 
to  Leyden  was  completed. 

Little  is  known  of  the  first  few  years 
of  their  existence  in  Leyden.  At  fljst.  all 
had  to  work  for  wages.  Prosperity  came, 
but  It  was  slow  in  coming,  and  tor  some 
time  they  were  barely  able  to  eke  out  a 
living.  By  late  1617  the  congregation 
was  getting  increasingly  restless.  Some 
of  the  reasons  are  obscure  to  this  day. 
Absorption  by  the  Dutch  was  one  fear: 
they  wished  to  retain  a  separate  Iden- 
tity. And,  too.  their  children  were  In 
danger  of  seduction  by  "ye  great  licen- 
tiousnes  of  youth  in  that  countrle  and 
ye  manifold  temptatiotis  of  ye  place  " 
The  children  were  drifting  quickly  into 
"extravagante  &  dangerous  courses,  get- 
ting ye  raines  off  their  neks.  &  depai-ting 
from  their  parents." 

The  majority  decided  to  move  on.  after 
much  deliberation,  and  "not  out  of  any 
newfangledness  or  other  such  like  gid- 
die  humour.'"  But  where?  "The  New 
World?  It  was  a  long  voyage;  they 
needed  funds:  starvation  and  disease 
was  a  danger  and  there  were  always  the 
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Indians,  "cruell.  barbarous,  it  most 
trecberous"  and  Just  reciting  Indian 
ci'uelties  caused  "ye  bowels  of  men  to 
grate  within  Lhem." 

Bradford;  it  is  one  of  Uie  most  noble 
statements  in  the  entire  book: 

It  wu  answered,  that  all  great  it  bon- 
ourablc  actions  are  accompanied  wttb  great 
difficulties,  and  must  be  both  euterprtsed 
and  overcome  with  answerable  courag«.  It 
was  granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  not 
desperate;  the  difficulties  were  man;,  but 
not  Invincible.  For  though  their  were  many 
of  them  llkly,  yet  they  were  not  cartatne: 
It  might  be  sundrte  o(  the  things  feared 
might  never  befale;  others  by  provtdente 
care  &  the  use  of  good  means,  might  in  a 
great  measure  be  prevented:  and  all  of  them. 
through  the  help  of  God,  by  fortitude  and 
patience,  might  either  be  borne  or  over- 
come. True  It  was.  that  such  attempta  were 
not  to  be  made  and  undertaken  without  good 
ground  Si  reason:  not  rashly  or  lightly  as 
many  have  done  for  curloslUe  or  hope  of 
galne.  <:c.  But  their  condition  was  not  ordl- 
narie;  their  ends  were  good  &  faonoarmble; 
their  colling  lawlull,  &  urgente;  and  ther- 
fore  might  expecte  the  blessing  of  Ciod  in 
their  procedlng.  Yea,  though  they  ahould 
looee  their  Uvea  In  this  action,  yet  might 
they  have  comforte  In  the  same,  and  their 
endeavors  would  be  honourable. 

So  to  London,  two  emissaries,  to  ap- 
proach the  First — or  London — Virginia 
Co.,  which  was  floundering  and  anxious 
for  colonists.  But  Uie  Pilgrims  needed 
not  only  a  patent  for  settlement  but  also 
free  shipping.  Tlie  Virginia  Co.  was  al- 
most banicrupt,  and  could  not  provide 
this. 

Then  the  New  Netherlands  Co.  offered 
what  seemed  a  generous  arrangement: 
free  passage,  plus  furnishing  each  family 
with  cattle,  if  they  would  settle  at  New 
Amsterdam,  the  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  enjoy  freedom 
of  religion  the  same  as  in  Holland.  This 
was  inspiring:  negotiations  were  under- 
way; and  in  February  1620  the  company 
directors  had  asked  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  two  warships  for  protection  en  route 
and  until  they  were  settled  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. Then  a  friend  from  London. 
Thomas  Weston,  an  ironmonger,  ap- 
peared, ad^'ised  them  to  break  off  with 
New  Netherlands  and  he  and  his  friends 
in  the  London  financial  world  would 
finance  them.  As  soon  as  possible:  they 
would  "neither  feare  wante  of  shipping 
nor  money.'" 

Wrangling  over  the  contract  reached 
sucli  a  point  and  went  on  so  long  that  at 
the  last  minute,  almost,  many  of  those 
who  had  planned  to  depart  were  eitlier 
unable  or  unwilling.  The  merchant  ad- 
venturers in  London,  providing  the  back- 
ing, solved  this  by  rounding  up  colonists 
from  the  London  streets,  without  any 
regard  to  religioiu;  beliefs.  In  June  1620. 
however,  the  Mayflower,  180  tons,  had 
been  chartered  by  the  London  mer- 
chants, and  the  Leyden  Pilgrims  had 
bought  Speedwell.  60  tons,  to  take  part 
of  the  group  and  remain  in  the  New 
World  for  "fishing  and  shuch  other  at- 
fairs  as  might  be  for  ye  goode  &  beneflte 
of  ye  colonie." 

Fifty  from  Leyden  embarked  on  Speed' 
well  at  DeUtshaven  on  July  22.  1620. 
Some  were  leaving  their  children  behind; 
Bradford  and  his  wife  decided  to  leave 
S-year-old  John,  who  was  never  to  see 
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his  mother  again,  and  not  see  his  father 
for  many  years. 

They  met  May/lower  around  the  end 
of  the  month  at  Southampton  and  the 
two  departed  together  on  August  5. 
Speedwell  was  unsea worthy;  they  put  In 
at  Dartmouth  for  repairs  on  the  13th, 
and  departed  once  more  on  August  23. 
Three  hundred  miles  out  to  sea  Speed- 
well was  behaving  so  badly  it  could  not 
go  on.  Both  ships  returned,  and  this  time 
Sfannower  set  out  alone.  The  voyage 
really  began,  then,  on  September  16. 
1620. 

Speedwell  was  oversparred.  her  musts 
being  too  tall  and  heavy  for  Atlantic 
winds,  in  relation  to  her  hull.  This  meant 
the  hun  would  "work"  and  seams  would 
open.  Some  authorities  think  that  the 
crew,  noting  this  and  not  overly  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  winters  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  crowded  on  sail  to 
aggravate  the  weakness.  It  is  known  that 
after  Speedwell  was  sold  and  her  rig  cut 
down  she  proved  seaworthy  and  profit- 
able. Bradford  himself  acknowledged  aU 
of  this, 

THE    SHIP 

The  most  famous  ship  in  American 
history  was  not  even  mentioned  by  name 
by  her  passengers.  Not  until  1623,  at 
the  time  of  the  division  of  land  in  Plym- 
outh, when  "The  Falles  of  their  grounds 
which  came  first  over  in  the  Mati-Floure" 
were  parceled  out,  are  we  to  first  read 
the  name.  Bradford  only  referred  to  her 
as  the  "biger  ship"  and  to  her  master 
as  "Mr.  Jonas. '  Priscllla  Mullins'  father 
wrote  his  will  on  board  the  Mav/totcer 
in  Plymouth  Harbor  on  February  21. 
1621:  one  of  its  witnesses  was  "Chris- 
topher Joanes  •  and  the  Admiralty  Court 
Records  as  well  as  the  London  Port  Books 
show  a  "Christopher  Jones"  had  been 
Mavltowers  master  since  1609,  at  least 

In  that  year  Jones  had  taken  her  to 
Norway:  a  terrible  gale  on  the  return 
passage  almost  swamped  her  and  a  large 
part  of  the  cargo  of  tar,  herring,  and  so 
forth,  had  to  go  overboard.  This  meant  a 
lawsuit:  In  May  1612.  during  trial,  a 
seaman  on  the  Norway  voyage  testified 
Jones  had  been  her  master  for  "fower 
or  fyve  yeares."  There  were  plenty  of 
the  same  name  around:  this  particular 
ship  may  have  dated  back  to  1588. 

MayAower  was  in  the  Thames  in  Lon- 
don in  1611  and  1613:  again,  in  1616  with 
a  wine  cargo — probably — and  certainly 
there  with  161  tons  of  wine  in  January 
1620.  She  made  yet  another  run  to  La 
RocheUe  for  more  wine  in  March  1620 
and  was  back  by  May  15.  In  all  probabU- 
ity,  Mayflower  was  lying  idle,  or  being 
cleaned  and  painted,  when  chartered  for 
the  PUgrims'  voyage  sometime  before 
July  19,  1620. 

For  speed,  by  modem  standards,  she 
was  certainly  slow,  and  probably  made 
no  more  than  2  milps  an  hour  coining 
over.  But  she  was  bucking  the  Gulf 
Stream — which  Jones  did  not  even  know 
existed — and  it  was  the  season  of  wester- 
lies. In  addition,  the  bottom  was  no 
doubt  foul  with  grass  and  barnacles  from 
having  been  in  the  water  through  hot 
months,  and  she  was  deeply  loaded.  On 
the  return  trip,  in  April  1621,  lighter, 
with  the  winds  behind  her,  and  pushed 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  she  averaged  4  miles 
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an  hour.  If  this  still  seems  slow,  com- 
pare her  speed  with  five  crack  tea  clip- 
pers, two  centuries  later.  The  fastest  type 
of  sailing  ships  ever  built,  all  five  cleared 
from  Poo  Chow,  China,  within  2  days  of 
each  other,  in  late  May  1865.  Ninety-nine 
days  later,  three  docked  at  London  on 
the  same  tide:  the  other  two  were  only 
2  days  behind.  Over  16,000  miles,  every 
kind  of  weather  at  an  average  speed  for 
the  whole  course  of  the  three  first  ships 
of — 6  miles  an  hour. 

Jones  had  been,  it  Is  known  from  the 
records,  in  the  business  for  some  years. 
According  to  the  Rotherhithe  Parish 
Registers,  in  Surrey,  England,  he  had  a 
son,  Christopher,  and  a  daughter.  Joan. 
First  master  of  the  Jason,  he  had  sailed 
to  Bordeaux  in  1606  or  1607:  since  then 
he  had  been  to  various  ports  with  May- 
flower. It  is  possible  he  had  also  at  one 
time  been  to  Greenland,  but  never,  as  far 
as  is  known,  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. One-quarter  of  May/tower  was 
imder  his  ownership,  which  gave  him  an 
extra  incentive. 

Masters  Mate  Clark,  his  chief  officer, 
had  been  to  Amciica  before:  so  had  Mas- 
ter's Mate  Coppin — probably  transferred 
from  Speedwell.  One  of  the  seamen  had 
been  to  Newfoundland.  The  crew  were 
a  tough  lot.  but  no  man  shipped  before 
the  mast  Into  the  Atlantic  in  those  days 
who  was  green  or  weak  at  the  knees. 
Almost  half  of  them,  including  gunner, 
boatswain,  three  quartermasters  and  the 
cook,  were  never  to  see  England  again. 
They  were  victims  of  that  first  sad  winter. 
The  Pilgrams  themselves  showed  re- 
spect and  confidence  in  all  their  refer- 
ences to  Captain  Jones.  They  parted  the 
following  spring  on  the  best  of  terms. 
And.  this  volage  was  probably  has  last; 
10  months  to  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  buried  In  the  Rother- 
hithe Churchyard.  The  ordeal  of  the  ter- 
rible winter,  plus  scurvy,  had  claimed 
Captain  Jones  as  it  already  had  claimed 
half  the  passengers  and  crew,  now  buried 
in  New  England. 

What  became  of  Mayflower  Is  not 
known  for  sure.  After  her  master's  death 
she  lay  idle  in  the  Thames  imtil  1624, 
when  she  was  appraised  for  sale  at  a 
total  of  160  pounds — about  $8,000.  There 
Is  considerable  chcumstantial  evidence 
that  she  was  broken  apart,  and  her  tim- 
bers used  to  build  a  barn  that  still  stands 
In  England.  It  is  true  that  a  beam  In  the 
h&ra  does  have  a  mayflower  carved  Into 
it:  that  one  great  beam  shows  signs  of 
having  been  cracked  through  at  one  time, 
and  marks  in  the  wood  that  could  mean  it 
was  the  main  beam  of  May/lower  repaired 
during  the  voyage  with  the  PUgrtms' 
Jackscrew,  But  no  one  knows. 

TUK    PEOPLE 

Bradford: 

Sept.  Ifl  ( 16201  These  troubl*  being  blowne 
over,  and  now  all  being  compacw  togecher 
In  one  alilpe,  they  put  to  sea  ftgalne  with  a 
prospenia  winde,  which  continued  diverce 
days  togeather.  which  was  some  Incoureg- 
niente  unto  them:  yet  according  to  the 
usuauy  Dianer  many  were  aOicted  with  sea- 
Glcknea. 
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company.  About  20  had  to  turn  back: 
Bradford : 

Those  that  went  bak  were  for  the  most 
parte  such  as  were  wlUliig  so  to  doe,  either 
out  of  some  dlacontente,  or  feare  they  con- 
ceived or  the  ill  success  of  the  vloage.  see- 
ing BO  many  crosses  befale,  &  the  year  time 
so  farr  spente;  but  others,  in  regarde  of 
their  owne  wealtnes,  and  charge  of  many 
yongc  children,  were  thought  least  usefull. 
and  most  unfite  to  bear  the  brunte  of  ihls 
hard  adventure:  unto  which  worke  of  God. 
and  judgmente  of  their  brethren,  they  were 
contented  to  submlte.  And  thus,  like  Oedlons 
armle,  this  small  number  was  devlded  as  1! 
the  Lord  by  this  work  of  his  providence 
thought  the&e  few  to  many  for  the  grea* 
worke  he  had  to  doe. 


Bradford  says  very  litUe  about  the 
voyage  Itself.  Undei^tandably:  It  could 
not  have  hardly  been  a  pleasure  cruise 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imaginaUon.  Loss  of 
Speedwell  meant  losing  even  more  of  the 


Ships  of  the  day  had  only  the  most 
elementary  conveniences.  There  were  no 

provisions  for  bathing  or  even  washing 

even  if  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  day 
to  do  so.  which  it  was  not.  The  North  At- 
lantic Is  always  cold:  keeping  warm  and 
dry  was  Impossible.  The  diet  was  always 
the  same,  except  for  a  rare  hot  dish :  hard 
tack,  "salt  horse."  dried  fish,  cheese  and 
beer.  Mayflower,  no  doubt,  had  some 
odors  about  her  reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  she  had  hauled  ash,  timber,  tur- 
pentine, and  tar  from  Norway,  but  she 
was  also,  in  the  sailing  vernacular  of  the 
time,  a  'sweet  ship"  due  to  having  been 
In  the  southern  wine  trade  for  the  past  4 
years.  Sanitation,  unknowingly,  17th 
century  style:  This  no  doubt  had  purified 
the  ship  beyond  what  was  usual  for  the 
age.  the  constant  slopping  and  sloshing 
of  wine  from  leaky  barrels,  and  Its  rtm- 
nlng  Into  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the 
vessel,  had  made  it  as  nearly  disease- 
free  as  was  humanly  possible.  Only  two 
died  on  the  entire  voyage. 

The  102  passengers  were  by  no  means 
a  homogeneous  lot.  Only  three  were  from 
the  original  Scrooby  congregation:  just 
a  lltUe  over  a  third  came  fiom  Leyden. 
The  balance,  in  Bradford's  term,  were 
the  "strangers."  They  were  Church  of 
England  members,  merely  because  they 
had  been  baptized  in  that  faith,  and  had 
no  connection  with  or  real  Interest  in  the 
separatist  doctrine  of  the  Pilgrims.  They 
were  seeking  economic  opporttulty:  reli- 
gious liberty  was  of  no  concern  to  them 
at  all. 

But  all  were  bound  together  by  one 
common  bond :  They  were  lower  class  to  a 
man.  and  in  revolt  against  aristocratic 
principles. 

Fate  plays  funny  games  at  times.  The 
greatest  fame  of  any  of  Mayflower's  pas- 
sengers is  accorded  to  three  "Stran- 
gers"— Myles  Standlsh.  John  Alden.  and 
Priscilla  MulUns.  Priscilla's  father  had 
been  a  shopkeeper  and  had  been  one  of 
the  first  other  than  Pilgrims  to  sign  up 
for  the  venture. 

Her  future  husband.  John  Alden.  was  a 
"hopfull  yonge  man  "  from  Harwich.  Es- 
sex. Remembered  by  his  children  as  tall, 
blond,  and  quite  powerful  In  strength 
and  build,  he  had  signed  up  imder  a 
contract  that  would  keep  him  In  the 
colony  for  a  year,  after  which  time  he 
was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  On  ship  he 
plied  his  trade  of  cooper:  barrels  of  beer, 
plain  water,  and  "strong  water"  took  up 
much  .space  in  the  hold  and  it  was  his 
oU-imporUnt  job  to  keep  them  tight  and 
occasionally  sample  their  contents  to 
make  sure  none  had  turned  rank. 
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Myles  Standlsh — "Captaine  Shrimpe" 
to  his  enemies  because  of  Ills  lack  of 
height — had  red  hair  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion which  became  redder  yet  when 
he  was  angry,  which  was  often.  A  soldier 
of  fortime.  of  sorts;  his  life  is  almost 
blank  imtll  the  day  he  boarded  the  ship. 

There  were  in  addition  five  hired  men, 
neither  saints  nor  strangers.  Alden  was 
one.  and  there  were  two  ordinary  seamen 
and  two  master  mariners,  hired  to  handle 
the  long  boat  carried  in  the  hold. 

Fourth  was  the  much  larger  group  of 
Indentured  servants.  Not  servants  In  our 
sense,  they  were  to  do  the  heaviest  labor, 
and  whatever  their  masters  ordered,  for 
the  period  of  indenture  which  was  usu- 
ally 7  years.  No  wages;  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  that  was  about  it.  for  the 
full  term  of  Indenture.  Among  them  were 
four  orphan  waifs  dragged  out  of  the 
London  streets,  all  with  the  name  of 
More.  Thus  was  a  common  practice  of 
the  day.  encouraged  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a  method 
of  getting  rid  of  excess  poor  in  the  city. 
Only  one  survived  the  next  few  months 
to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  remaining  group  was  important 
as  any:  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship. 
Around  30  seamen  in  the  crew,  they  were 
by  all  accounts  both  ungodly  and  hitem- 
perate  with  Uttle  use  for  the  piety  of  the 
Pilgrims.  "Pukestocking  louts"  was  a 
favorite  term  of  the  crew  for  the  Pil- 
grims, and  Bradford  notes  that  the  crew 
was  given  to  "cursing  them  dayly  with 
greevous  execrations."  One  of  the  worst 
tormentors  used  to  deliberately  taunt 
the  weak  and  sick,  and  when  reproached, 
"he  would  curse  <i  swear  most  bitterly." 
But  he  himself  was  stricken  one  morning, 
was  dead  that  afternoon,  and  he  was 
first  of  all  to  go  over  the  side.  Bradford 
notes  that  It  was  "ye  just  hand  of  God 
upon  him." 

Then,  suddenly,  the  fierce  westerlies 
were  upon  them.  For  da.vs  at  a  time  they 
could  rai.se  no  sail,  and  the  helmsman 
wrestled  with  the  ship  to  keep  her 
headed  into  the  wind.  Mountainous  wave 
after  wave  crashed  into  her,  standing 
her  right  on  her  beam  ends.  Cracks 
opened  In  the  deck  and  superstructure 
and  icy  water  cascaded  onto  the 
thoroughly  terrified  and  shivering  pas- 
sengers. 

One  day  John  Howland  could  not  en- 
dure it  any  longer,  and  went  up  on  deck. 
He  was  instantly  swept  overboard,  but 
by  great  good  luck  the  ship  was  trailing 
some  topsail  halyards  and  Howland 
grabbed  one  of  these.  Bradford:  How- 
land was  "something  111  with  It.  yet  he 
lived  many  years  after,  and  became  a 
profitable  member  both  in  church  and 
commone  wealthe." 

The  storm  hit  a  new  peak,  and  then 
with  a  crack  like  a  cannon  shot,  a  main 
beam  split  and  buckled.  This  was  serious 
indeed  but  fortunately  someone  had 
brought  from  Leyden  a  "great  Iron 
scrue" — probably  for  a  printing  press — 
which  was  used  to  push  the  beam  back 
into  place  \mtll  it  could  be  reinforced. 
There  was  muttering  among  the  crew 
over  turning  back,  but  CapUin  Jones, 
after  much  discussion  and  careful  ex- 
amination, pronounced  the  ship  tight 
and  soimd  under  water.  Bradford:  "so 
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they  commited  themselves  to  ye  will  of 
God  and  resolved  to  proseede." 

On  November  16  young  "William  But- 
ten,  servant  to  Deacon  Fuller,  died:  he 
was  quietly  and  simply  buried  at  sea. 
Three  days  later  the  lookout  sighted 
land:  they  were  staring  at  the  wrist  of 
Cape  Cod. 

First  they  swung  south  but  almost 
came  to  grief  on  the  shoals  and  break- 
ers that  had  been  named  Tucker's  Ter- 
ror 3  years  earlier  by  Capt.  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  whose  fishing  expedition  In  the 
area  had  given  the  Cape  its  name.  They 
headed  back  up  the  coast,  and  lay  out  to 
open  sea. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  they 
roimded  the  Cape  into  what  is  now  Pro- 
vlncetown  Harbor,  as  fine  a  harbor  as 
any  on  the  entire  continent.  The  anchor 
went  down  with  a  roar  of  chains;  the 
decks  were  stable  under  foot  once  again. 
It  was  66  days  out  of  Plymouth,  98  out  of 
Southampton,  almost  4  months  out  of 
Delft  Haven. 

But  trouble  was  not  over.  Muttering 
had  started  among  the  passengers  when 
the  ship  came  into  harbor.  The  bolder 
became  defiant  and  said  quite  openly 
that — ^Bradford — "when  they  came 
ashore,  they  would  use  their  own  libertie, 
for  none  had  power  to  command 
them  .  .  ." 

Out  of  the  threatened  mutiny  came 
the  famed  Mayflower  Compact.  Brad- 
ford probably  drew  it  up.  familiar  as 
he  was  from  his  Scrooby  duties  with 
legal  terms  and  Jargon  of  the  day.  Oddly 
enough,  it  passed  into  oblivion  and  was 
Ignored  untU  John  Qulncy  Adams  in  1802 
cited  its  importance  in  the  Republic's 
history.  It  has  been  credited  with  lieing 
many  things  it  certainly  was  not.  but 
probably  the  most  accurate  evaluation 
of  it  has  been  made  by  one  authority  in 
these  words: 

For  its  day  It  was  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, a  remarkable  statement  of  revolu- 
tionary new  principles,  an  Important  mile- 
stone in  our  long.  hard,  and  often  bloody 
ascent  from  feudalism,  from  that  degrading 
'"aristocratic""  system  of  power  and  privilege 
for  the  few  which  had  held  Europe  in  Iroiu 
for  centuries,  vestiges  of  which  still  remain 
to  plague  us. 

They  bad  no  Illusions  about  what  lay 
ahead  of  them.  Bradford  wrote  of  it  years 
later: 

Being  thus  arrived  in  a  good  harbor  and 
brought  safe  to  land,  they  feU  upon  tiielr 
knees  and  blessed  the  Ood  of  heaven,  who 
had  brought  them  over  the  vast  and  furious 
ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  all  tile  perlles 
and  miseries  thereof,  agalne  to  set  their  feete 
on  the  Arme  and  stable  earth,  their  proper 
elemente.  .  .  .  But  hear  I  cannot  but  stay 
and  make  a  pause,  and  stand  half  amased  at 
this  poore  peoples  presente  condition:  and 
so  I  thmke  will  the  reader  too,  when  he 
well  considers  the  same.  Being  thus  passed 
the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before 
In  their  preparation  (as  may  be  remembered 
by  tiiat  which  wente  before),  they  had  now 
no  friends  to  wellcome  them,  nor  inns  to 
entertalne  or  refresh  their  weatherbeaten 
bodys.  no  houses  or  much  less  townea  to 
repalre  too,  to  seeke  for  succoure.  .  .  .  What 
could  now  sustalne  them  hut  the  splrtte  of 
God  and  his  grace?  May  not  and  ought  not 
the  children  of  these  fathers,  rightly  say:  Oiu- 
fathers  were  Englishmen  which  came  over 
this  great  ocean,  and  were  ready  to  perish  In 
this  wUldernes. 
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EPILOG:    "WHAT  SODGHT  THET  THUS  ArAR?" 

The  Pilgrims'  story,  as  has  been  noted, 
is  shot  through  with  ironies  of  history, 
fate  and  chance.  And  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  is  that  the  most  famous  poem  to 
commemorate  their  landing  was  written 
by  a  woman  in  Wales  who  had  never 
even  heard  the  story  until  she  was  im- 
wrapping  her  groceries  one  day  in  1826. 

Mrs.  Felicia  D.  Hemans,  a  native  of 
Rliyllon,  Wales,  knew  almost  nothing 
about  America,  and  less  about  the  Pil- 
grims. Until  one  day,  unwrapping  a  de- 
livery from  her  grocer,  she  noted  the 
items  had  for  some  unknowTi  reason  been 
wrapped  in  Boston  newspapers  of  1824. 
Among  the  crumpled  sheets  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  Forefathers* 
Day.  for  that  year,  in  Plymouth.  Inspired 
by  what  she  read,  she  sat  down  and  com- 
posed the  li»es  that  have  probably  done 
as  much  or  more  than  any  others  ever 
written  to  make  the  landing  the  symbol 
it  is  today. 

The   Landing    or   the   Pilgrim   PATBEa£ 
The  breAking  waves  d&sbed  high  on  a  stem 

and  rock-bound  cooet, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky  their 

gtant  far&nche«  tossed; 
And   the  heavy  night  hung  dark  the  hlUa 

and  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark  on 

the  wild  New  England  shore. 
Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,  they,  the  true- 
hearted,  came: 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums,  and 

the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame; 
Ntit  as  the  flying  come,   in  silence  and   in 

fear; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

with  tbetr  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 
Amidst  the  storm  they  sang,  and  the  stars 

he&rd,  and  the  sea; 
And  the  sounding  aUles  of  the  dim  woods 

rang  to  the  anthem  of  the  free. 
The   ocean  eagle  soared   from  his   nest   by 

the  white  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared.— 

this  was  their  welcome  home. 
There   were   men   with   hoary   hair   amidst 

that  pUgrlm  hand; 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there,  away 

from  tbelr  chUdhood's  land? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye,  lit  by  her 

deep  love's  truth; 
There  was  manhood's   brow  serenely   high. 

and  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 
What  sought  they  thus  afar?  Bright  Jewels 

of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  ol  seas,  the  spoils  of  war?  They 

sought  a  faith's  pure  shrloel 
Ay.  call  It  holy  ground,  the  soil  where  first 

they  trod; 
They   have  left  unstfilned  what  there  they 
found — freedom  to  worship  God. 


GOOD  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV«3 

Wednesday,  October  li.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recently  completed  survey, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  states  that 
the  Job  performance  of  severely  handi- 
capped employees  of  Government  agea- 
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des  was  as  good  as.  and  often  better 
than,  that  of  the  nonhandicapped  work- 
ers doing  the  same  kind  of  work  Of  the 
handicapped  surveyed,  36  percent  had  re- 
ceived one  or  more  promotions  since 
being  hired  and  more  than  half  of  the 
workers  show  promise  for  assignment  to 
more  responsibilities. 

Richard  Wolter  of  Hartford,  Wis  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  handicapped 
workers  in  the  private  sector  are  not 
exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Presidents  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  In  con- 
nection with  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  singled  out  Mr 
Wolter,  who,  although  blind  since  1951 
has  conunued  to  work  successfully  as  a 
carpenter  contractor.  The  committee 
credits  his  success  to  his  ambition,  de- 
termination, and  the  ingenuous  tools 
which  compensate  for  his  handicap. 

I  think  my  colleagues  wiU  share  my 
admiration  for  Mr.  Wolter  when  they 
read  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  5.  1970  Sheboygan 
Press: 

OOOD    WORKCBS 

Although  blind  ilnce  I9SI.  Blchirtl  Woltw 
of  Harttord.  Washington  County,  has  con- 
tlnuM  to  work  »ucces8rully  a^  a  carnenttr- 
contractor. 

.T?*  P'««'<'"»'s  Coininltt«  on  Employment 
or  the  Handicapped  credits  hli  success  to  his 
ambition,  determination,  and  some  unusual 
tool"  which  compensate  for  his  handicap  The 
rammlttee  has  dl.itnbuted  an  article  about 
Richard  Wolter  In  connection  with  the  ob- 
serrance  of  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week.  Oct.  4-10. 

Richard  Wolter  uses  a  trnnslstorlied  level 
Uiat  buzzes  untu  perfecuy  horizontal  ais 
measuring  tape  locks  in  place  so  he  can  saw 
lumber  to  a  specific  sIm.  He  has  a  hammer 
eiartly  18  Inches  long  which  he  uses  when 
spacing  studs.  Hi,  power  saw  has  a  special 
de»lce  that  guides  the  direction  of  his  cut 
He  uses  m  braille  ruler  to  draw  house  plans! 
What  really  drew  our  attention  was  the 
account  of  Richard  Wolters  experiences  while 
building  a  three-sided  A-frame  house  at  Biz 
Oreen  l*ke.  Mr.  Wolter  reminisces  that  it 
was  a  long  drop  from  tjhe  peak  of  the  A-frame 
to  the  ground  His  aasutant  was  niullng  along 
the  edge  of  the  peak,  but  the  drop-oir  vu 

finished  the  Job.  He  said  that  he  could  feel 
n«lU  protniduig  at  an  angle.  His  predecessor 
apparently  had  been  reluctant  to  lean  far 
enough  out  U)  drive  the  nails  straight.  With 
Mr.  Wolter  It  dldnt  matt«-,  and  his  corn- 
men.  later  was  that  sometimes  being  blind 
naa  Its  advantages. 

fc.l!!fl!  '"  ;;°  *""  °'  """P'«  of  physically 
handicapped  persons  who  hold  good  Jobs  and 
develop  eiceptlonal  talent  lor  cerutln  types 
of  work.  The  Preeldents  Committee  refers  to 
them  as  highly  productive  employees,  safer 
on  the  Job  than  meet,  conscientious  rarelv 
absent  from  work,  and  extremely  reliable 
Our  own  observations  convince  us  that  this 
assessment  of  the  handicapped  Is  no  exag- 
geratlon.  * 


PIRACY  IN  THE  SKY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or    TEXAS 

Dl  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJUTTED  STATES 

WedTursdav.  October  14,  1370 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  South- 
em  States  Industrial  Council   recenUy 
provided  the  readers  of  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  with  an  article  on  the  problem 
of  aircraft  hijacking.  The  arUcle,  re- 
printed from  the  councils  bulletin  was 
a  very  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  authored  by  the  president  of 
SSIC.  Mr.  An  Stewart,  also  a  Texan  I 
am  pleased  to  .say.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Recobd  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  Senators  and  those  interested 
in  exploring  soluUons  to  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Wall  street  Journal,  Oct.  1,  1970] 

PutACY  IN   THE  SKY 

Oiu-  ancestors  solved  the  problem  of  pUacy 
on  the  high  seas.  They  acted  firmly  and 
quickly,  and  a  pUat*  knew  that  punishment 
would  be  quick,  final,  and  not  subject  to 
any  appeal.  In  addition,  our  ancestors  were 
resourceful  and  seir-sufflolcnt  and  they  made 
sure  that  the  ships  which  would  be  exposed 
to  possible  attempts  at  piracy  were  equipped 
to  defend  themselves  properly. 

Their  common  sense  approach  worked,  and 
the  same  principles  have  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully by  Israel  to  prevent  hijacking  of  the 
Jets  flown  by  EL  AL.  the  Israeli  airline.  In 
fact,  their  methods  are  so  successful  that 
the  pirates  have  now  captured  airplanes 
owned  by  our  airlines  and  those  of  other 
countries  and  are  trying  to  ransom  the  kid- 
napped passengers  and  crews  In  exchange 
for  the  agents  who  were  captiu-ed  lu  aborted 
attempt*  to  hijack  the  EL  AL  airplanes.  Such 
attempts  and  failures  have  been  more  nu- 
merous than  reported  In  the  news  media. 

Piracy  la  a  form  of  guerruia  warfare  and 
It  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  pos- 
sible gala  la  worth  more  than  the  risks  in- 
volved. If  airplanes  continue  to  fly  unpro- 
tected, there  Is  very  little  If  any  risk  to  the 
would-be  hijacker.  Punishment  before  an 
International  tribunal  at  some  future  date 
Is  not  much  of  a  deterrent  to  people  who  ore 
members  of  a  fanatical  or  hate  group,  or  who 
ore  mentally  dlsturtied.  However,  these  peo- 
ple stUl  value  their  own  lives  highly,  and 
they  do  not  volunteer  for  suicide  missions. 
The  fact  that  the  Arab  guerrillas  are  trying 
to  obtain  the  release  of  captured  hijackers 
proves  this.  Proper  defense  against  hijacking 
Is  therefore  the  only  practical  solution. 

Many  of  the  more  senior  Captains  flying  for 
the  vanous  airlines  are  contemporaries  of 
mine  in  that  we  learned  to  fly  In  the  1930's 
and  a  few  were  students  of  mine  when  I  was 
active  in  the  flight  training  business  We  are 
still  flying  under  similar  circumstances  In 
that  we  use  the  some  electronic  equipment, 
common  communications  and  control  proce- 
dures, encounter  the  same  weather,  and 
cruise  at  the  same  altitudes  and  speeds.  How- 
ever, there  Is  one  very  Important  dllTerence  I 
know  the  passengers  on  my  Jet,  but  the  air- 
line Captains  must  fly  with  a  group  of 
strangers. 

Methods  of  checking  baggage  aud  passen- 
gers have  been  instituted  at  some  airports 
during  the  post  year,  but  as  recent  erenu 
show,  do  not  provide  full  protecUon.  If  a  po- 
tential hijacker  succeeds  In  boarding  an  air- 
plane, there  Is  no  defense  against  him  unless 
the  Captain  U  a  rugged  Individualist  who  In- 
tends to  use  the  gun  he  Is  Illegally  carrying  in 
his  navigation  kit.  with  this  one  exception 
the  armed  hijacker  will  always  be  succes.'iful 
If  he  can  Just  manage  to  get  aboard  the 
airplane. 

This  IS  not  the  way  we  became  a  nation  and 
have  survived  as  a  nation.  Even  our  stage 
coaches  out  West  had  better  protection  than 
this.  Certain  procedures  can  be  Instituted 
which  would  greatly  Improve  the  security  of 
aircraft  against  hijack  attempts  We  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  some  shooting  will  occur 
and  that  a  tew  bullet  holes  through  the  skin 
of  a  modern  Jet  airplane  would  not  create  a 
serious  problem  because  of  loss  of  pressurlzs- 
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tlon  or  weakening  of  the  fall  safe  structure 
We  must  also  realize  that  danger  and  injury 
to  a  few  Is  far  better  than  the  loss  of  a  com- 
plete airplane  and  all  the  people  aboard  as 
win  happen  if  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues. 

The  Captain  should  be  fully  re:monslble  for 
the  safety  of  his  aircraft,  crew  and  passen- 
gers. Just  as  the  captains  of  ships  were  when 
they  faced  similar  problems.  He  and  his  crew 
should  be  properly  trained  and  equipped  so 
that  they  can  successfully  protect  themselves 
and  the  airplane. 

The  procedures  used  by  EL  AL  are  prac- 
tical and  are  working.  They  can  be  Unproved 
so  that  the  security  guards  station  will  be 
belter  protected  and  he  will  be  belter 
equipped.  A  study  of  the  types  of  weapons 
and  explosives  which  can  be  corned  on  board 
by  prospective  hijackers  would  soon  develop 
methods  to  use  In  the  thwarting  their  use  A 
program  of  positive  action  must  b«  under- 
taken because  this  problem  of  hijacking  win 
not  be  solved  until  It  becomes  reasonably 
ImpoMlble  for  people  to  hijack  airplanes. 
The  development  of  the  necessary  procedures 
to  protect  the  airplane,  passengers,  and  crew 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  airline  which  In 
turn  should  ask  tor  and  receive  assistance  and 
cooperation  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  government  The  Captain  must  then 
use  these  procedures  properly  and  assume 
full  responsibility  during  flight.  It  Is  up  to 
hUn  to  see  that  his  airplane  reaches  lu  prooer 
destination  and  prevention  of  hijacking'  Is 
his  Job. 

The  protection  of  the  passengers,  crew  and 
aircraft  after  a  hijack  Is  the  responslbllllv  of 
our  government.  Our  government  shtjuld 
take  some  old  fashioned,  prompt,  and  cour- 
ageous action  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
property  in  connection  with  the  aircraft 
puacy  events  on  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 


JOHN  LEWIS  STONE  SEES  A  SOLU- 
TION TO  AMERICA'S  OVER- 
CROWDED   CITIES 


HON.  ED  EOMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  October  14.  mo 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  arUcle  by  Mr.  John  Lewis  Stone 
managing  editor  of  the  Muskogee  Phoe- 
nix (i  Times-Democrat. 

Mr.  Stone  expresses  concern  over  the 
future  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
their  inhabitants.  As  we  have  seen 
growth  of  population  in  the  cities  has 
caused  many  problems— traffic  conges- 
tion, power  shortages,  and  housing  defi- 
ciencies, to  name  but  a  few.  Mr.  Stones 
article  suggests  the  possibility  of  re- 
channeling  this  overpopulation  to  some 
of  the  vast,  less  populous  areas  across 
the  country,  by  shifting  the  economic 
bases  to  which  they  are  drawn. 

WhUe  traveling  on  the  newly  opened 
south  section  of  the  Indian  Nation  Turn- 
pike between  McAlester  and  Hugo,  Mr. 
Stone  felt  fortunate  that  eastern  Okla- 
homa is  one  of  those  lesser  populated 
areas  which  is  preparing  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  industry  and  resultant  inDux  of 
people.  Tills  relocaUon  may  tie  exempli- 
fied by  the  recent  American  Airlines  an- 
nouncement that  they  wUl  center  their 
computer  operations  in  Tulsa,  bringing  in 
some  30  families  from  the  New  York  City 
area.  Although  this  one  situation  may 
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seem  Inconsequential  when  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  there  must 
be  a  gradual  reversal  trend  in  our  popula- 
tion concentration,  to  insure  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  about  the  crowded 
condition  of  oiu:  cities. 

After  evaluating  the  conditions  in  some 
of  our  major  cities,  Mr.  Stone  is  not  al- 
together pessimistic  about  the  possibility 
of  their  correction.  He  sees  eastern  Okla- 
homa and  other  areas  like  it  as  a  work- 
able solution  to  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est domestic  problems.  I  commend  him 
for  his  excellent  arUcle  and  include  his 
remarks  in  the  Rccosn  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Crrr  People  Need  To  Move 
(By  John  Lewis  Stone) 
Having  tjeen  unfortunate  enough  to  be  In 
some  rather  large  cities  of  these  United 
States  the  past  few  weeks  and  experienced 
their  traffic  jams,  their  electricity  shortages 
and  the  general  inconvenience  of  big  city 
life,  we  couldn't  help  bat  note  the  vast  area 
of  sparsely  populated  territory  which  is  now 
served  with  the  opetung  of  the  south  section 
of  the  Indian  Nation  Ttunplke.  between  Mc- 
Alester and  Hugo. 

We  drove  down  to  the  Antlers  Interchange 
Thursday  for  the  official  dedication  ceremon- 
ies on  Thursday  and  then  on  dotvn  the  turn- 
pike to  Hugo  and  on  down  the  free  four-lane 
to  the  Bed  River  and  Into  Paris.  Texas. 

It  Is  a  twautlful  drive,  winding  Its  way 
through  some  beautlfiu  mountainous  terrain 
of  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

We  listened  as  Governor  Dewey  Bartlett 
told  of  how  such  fine  roads  had  helped  to  In- 
crease the  tourist  revenues  for  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  and  how  they  would  tend  to  at- 
tract new  Industry  into  that  section  of 
Oklahoma. 

We  couldn't  help  but  think  about  how  the 
government  could  devise  some  tax  Incentives 
to  bring  about  a  reverse  flow  of  population 
and  the  relocation  of  Industrj'  necessary  to 
provide  an  economic  base  for  that  population. 
And  how  perhaps  federal  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs  might  even  be 
focused  on  the  creation  of  new  towns 
planned  from  scratch  to  be  fit  for  human 
living. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  unless  the 
population  pressure  Is  eased  in  the  nation's 
major  metropolitan  areas,  the  cities  will  not 
begin  to  cope  with  their  staggering  dlfficultiea 
so  that  they  win  once  again  he  a  joy  to  visit 
and  a  pleasure  in  which  to  live. 

When  we  read  the  other  day  that  American 
Airlines  was  going  to  center  lt£  computer 
operations  in  Tulsa  and  that  some  30  fam- 
ilies would  l>e  moved  from  New  York  City  in 
the  Immediate  future  to  begin  the  installa- 
tion and  training  tor  the  facility,  that  these 
30  families  were  among  the  very  fortunate. 
And  they  are  to  be  envied  by  the  mllUons  of 
resldenu  who  will  be  left  behind  in  New 
York. 

We  who  live  here  in  Eastern  Oklahoma 
seldom  stop  to  realize  how  fortunate  we  are 
In  OIU-  environment. 

It's  bound  to  ocmie,  and  thoee  who  make 
the  move  early  are  the  smartest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

recently  wrote  another  articulate  and 
moving  prayer  that  has  been  iised  across 
the  Nation.  I  wish  to  now  share  Its  beauty 
and  timeliness  with  my  colleagues: 

Our  Ood,  our  help  In  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come. 

Without  You  there  could  be  no  American 
form  of  government  .  .  .  nor  an  American 
way  of  life.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  aaw  this 
and  our  Governor  often  asks  that  we  return 
to  our  religious  heritage. 

We  thank  You  for  the  fellowship  and 
friendship  we  have  here.  We  ask  that  You 
lead  us  from  ourselves  to  You.  And  whUe 
we  are  surrounded  by  beauty  and  comfort  let 
us  not  forget  our  hard-working,  dedicated 
leaders,  our  men  In  the  military,  and  above 
all  O  God.  do  we  seek  Your  help  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  loved  ones.  May 
It  be  Your  will  that  they  be  together  again. 
We  realize  that  for  the  last  several  genera- 
tions we  have  killed  our  finest  young  men 
with  senseless  wars  which  we  can  see  will 
bring  our  Nation  to  decay  and  disaster  unless 
we  mainUln  the  fine  leadership  we  have 
In  Washington  today.  Where  we  have  defected 
from  discipline  and  gone  from  the  spiritual 
to  the  sensual  we  ask  Your  forgiveness. 

May  each  person  here  feel  she  has  added 
purpose  to  her  activities  by  working  for 
good  government. 

We  recognize  the  mysteries  of  Your  works 
In  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  and 
the  stars.  But  we  also  believe  that  You  care 
for  each  one  of  us  as  individuals  ...  So  give 
to  us  we  pray:  The  Joy  that  dwells  In  the 
hearts  of  the  believers  and  the  happiness  of 
those  who  walk  with  You. 

We  present  this  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  living  Ood.  Amen. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAM  STRATTON  RE- 
PORTS TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  UP- 
STATE NEW  YORK  ON  THE  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS OF  THE  91ST 
CONGRESS 


A  MOVING  PRAYER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  cAtnrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Spcalcer,  Oma 
S.  Umhey,  tlie  vice  presitient  of  tlie  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Republican  Women, 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  NEW   TOOK 
IN  TIBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesdav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  talce 
thii  opportunity  to  present  to  the  people 
of  upstate  New  Yorlc,  whom  I  am  priv. 
tleged  to  serve  In  the  House,  this  report  on 
the  record  and  accomplishments  of  the 
91st  Congress.  This  is  a  report  I  liave 
made  regularly  each  year,  during  the  12 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress,  so  that 
the  people  we  serve  may  have  a  precise 
accounting  of  our  service  and  steward. 
ship  in  their  behalf. 

Of  course  this  Congress  has  not  yet 
completed  all  its  business.  We  are  sched. 
uled  to  reconvene  after  the  November  3 
election,  to  complete  action  on  a  number 
of  important  measures,  particularly  the 
remaining  appropnations  bills  for  fiscal 
1971.  But  the  built  of  our  work  is  behind 
us,  and  as  we  pause  for  this  brief  recess 
we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  see  just 
how  much  has  been  done  in  these  past  2 
years. 

VICTNAM    WrrUDXAWAL 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  area  of 
progress  in  these  2  years  has  been  in  im- 
plementing our  Nation's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Early  last  year  the  President  out- 
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lined  his  proposal  to  withdraw  oiu-  com- 
bat troops  at  a  steady  pace  and  turn  over 
the  actual  fighting  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. The  only  stipulation  was  that  this 
turnover  should  be  carried  out  slowly 
enough  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  pick  up  the  burden  effectively  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
when  our  troops  are  finally  withdrawn. 
This  policy  of  deliberate,  phased  with- 
drawal and  deescalation  was  given  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  by  the 
Congress  last  December  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  in  Viet- 
nam resolution.  I  was  proud  to  be  one  of 
a  small  bipartisan  group  who  initiated 
that  resolution,  lined  up  broad  -support 
for  it,  and  was  later  Invited  to  the  White 
House  to  be  personally  thanked  for  that 
effort  by  the  President. 

Under  that  policy  more  than  160.000 
troops  have  now  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  and  all  of  our  grotmd  combat 
troops  will  be  out  of  the  fighting  there 
by  May  1,  1971.  Already— as  I  saw  in  my 
most  recent  visit  to  Vietnam  in  May  of 
this  year— very  substantial  sections  of 
South  Vietnam  are  already  being  de- 
fended by  South  Vietnamese  troops  alone. 
They  have  greatly  improved  their  com- 
bat skill  in  these  past  2  years  and  show 
every  promise  now  of  being  able  to 
handle  the  job  by  themselves  by  next 
May, 

Meanwhile,  as  the  fighting  continued, 
our  Government  has  put  forward  some 
39  different  proposals  for  effective  jwace 
arrangements  in  Vietnam.  All  have  been 
rejected.  President  Nixon  recently  offered 
a  40th  proposal,  his  comprehensive 
stand-still,  cease-fire  plan  for  Vietnam. 
Tills,  too,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
munists, although  there  is  some  feeling 
that  perhaps  it  may  later  come  in  for 
more  serious  attention,  possibly  in  secret 
talks. 

I  do  think  it  is  important,  however, 
to  recognize  that  this  cease-fire  proposal 
would  never  have  been  possible  except 
for  the  success  of  our  operation  last  May 
and  June  in  cleaning  out  the  dangerous 
threats  to  our  withdrawing  troops  that 
were  located  in  the  Cambodian  sanctu- 
aries. Despite  the  popular  outcry  at  the 
time,  and  the  rather  violent  reactions  on 
many  of  our  college  campuses.  Congress 
supported  the  President's  action  in  Cam- 
bodia. And  today  the  result  of  that  action 
now  makes  possible  a  speedup  in  our 
troop  withdrawals,  testifying  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  at  the  time. 

rSKAEL    AND    TBS   Mn>OLE   CAST 

The  most  significant  new  development 
on  the  international  scene  during  this 
session  of  Congress  has  been  the  in- 
creasing threat  of  open  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Soviets  have  been  pour- 
ing weapons,  advisors,  even  combat 
pilots  into  Egypt  in  an  effort  to  over- 
whelm the  State  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  the 
President  hesitated — very  wrongly,  in  my 
opinion— in  turning  over  to  Israel  the  re- 
mainder of  those  50  Phantom  jets  which 
had  been  promised  under  President 
Johnson.  Last  summer,  after  long  nego- 
tiations, the  Dnited  SUtes  finally  per- 
suaded both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  begin 
peace  talks  through  a  third  party.  Am- 
bassador Jarring  of  the  UJ*.,  with  the 
understanding    that   while    these   talks 
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were  underway  both  sides  would  cease 
nriiig  and  'Btand  stlU"  In  their  present 
position  along  both  sides  of  the  Sues 
Canal. 

For  a  time  It  looked  as  though  we  might 
anally  have  achieved  a  real  break- 
through in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Then  suddenly  the  Egyp- 
uans,  Kith  the  support  of  their  Russian 
backers,  began  an  immediate,  and  easily 
detectable,  violation  of  the  standstill 
agreement  by  moving  their  SAM  missiles 
forward  into  the  neutral  zone.  The  pro- 
jected peace  talks  were  called  off. 

At  tills  very  moment  my  own  subcom- 
mittee was  making  a  quick  survey  trip  in 
tlie  Mediterranean,  iiicluding  a  brief  visit 
to  Israel.  On  that  stop  we  had  the  un- 
usual privUege  of  an  hour-long  private 
conference  with  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir.  as  well  as  lengthy  talks  with  For- 
eign Minister  Abba  Eban  and  with  top 
Israeli  defense  leaders.  From  them  we 
brought  back  to  Washington  Israels  ur- 
gent appeal  for  some  »800  million  worth 
of  aircraft  and  other  military  equipment. 
Plus  an  urgent  rerjuest  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  the 
sale  of  this  equipment  on  credit  rather 
than  strictly  ca.sh.  This  report  was  qiuck- 
ly  made  to  our  Government  and  the 
needed  legislation— long  stalled  in  an- 
other committee— was  hastily  added  to 
the  defense  authorization  bill  for  1971. 
with  my  strong  support  as  one  of  the 
Bouse  conferees  on  the  bill.  Congress 
should  have  passed  such  legislation  much 
earlier  in  the  session,  but  the  bill  to  do 
this,  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act  of 
1970.  had  been  loaded  down  with  unre- 
lated issues  and  thus  was  bottled  up  in 
the  conference  conmaittee. 

Frankly.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  help  to  provide  this  needed  help  to 
Israel  quickly.  I  am  convinced  it  will  be 
the  most  effective  way  of  Insuring  peace 
and  deterrmg  open  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  since  the  Egyptians  and  the  Rus- 
sians will  never  launch  strikes  against 
Israel  so  long  as  they  are  clearly  aware 
that  we  Intend  to  back  up  Israel  and  not 
allow  her  to  be  driven  into  the  sea.  Our 
earlier  hesitation  about  the  50  Phantom 
jets  proved  a  dangerous  blunder,  because 
It  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  our  inten- 
tions. But  the  prompt  action  of  Con- 
gress in  underwriting  needed  help  to  Is- 
rael on  reasonable  credit  terms  has  now 
removed  tliat  doubt,  and  thereby  it 
greatly  Increases  the  chances  for  peace. 

OTHKR    ilAJOtt   IXam  ATirt   ACCOBCPLISHMKNTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

benefits  last  year  stemmed  from  action 
which  50  Congressmen,  including  myself 
took  In  September  1989  to  urge  an  Imme- 
diate 15-percent  boost,  rather  than  the 
inadequate  7-percent  boost,  not  to  be- 
come effecUve  until  April  1970.  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Nixon.  Now  Congress  has 
in  the  mill  still  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  I  fully  support,  to  give  a  fur- 
ther 10-percent  increase  this  year,  raise 
the  minimum  benefit  to  »100  a  month,  in- 
crease the  amount  that  can  be  earned  on 
the  outside  to  »2.000,  and  provide  a  bene- 
fit escalator  clause  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  social  security  benefits  keep  pace 
automatically  with  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

THE    1I-TEAII-014»    von 

This  measure— which  I  first  introduced 
in  Congress  over  8  years  ago — will  be- 
come effective  in  January.  Some  people 
are  nervous  over  the  impact  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote.  But  I  do  not  share  this 
concern.  Instead.  I  do  think  the  right 
to  vote  will  have  the  effect  of  persuading 
young  people  to  use  their  talents  and 
energies  to  bring  about  changes  within 
our  system,  rather  than  simply  trying  to 
blow  everything  else  and  bring  about  rev- 
olution and  chaos. 


PaxSIDENTIAL    ELECTOBAL    RTFORU 

Early  last  year  the  House  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  end  the  elec- 
toral college  in  presidential  elections  and 
substitute  a  direct  popular  election.  I 
supported  that  move,  but  it  has  died  in 
the  Senate,  chiefly  because  of  opposition 
from  the  smaller  States.  Actually.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  less  drastic  change— which 
I  had  initially  recommended — ^would  have 
a  better  chance  of  enactment  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  States,  and  yet  it  would 
have  ended  the  'time  bombs"  which  now 
exist  in  our  presidential  election  ma- 
chinery. 

EQUAL    BIGHTS    FOB    WOMEN 

I  have  Ions  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment and  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  to  get  it  out  of  com- 
mittee and  get  it  passed.  Unfortimately. 
it.  too,  appears  at  the  moment  to  be  in 
trouble  in  the  Senate. 


While  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
this  91st  Congress  has  not  been  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  should  have  been,  a  careful 
Inspection  of  tlie  record  shows  a  rather 
remarkable  list  of  significant  legislative 
accomplishments,  real  landmark  pieces 
of  legislation.  For  example : 

M&JOB  DRArr   BSrOBM 

This  action,  instituting  a  draft  lottery 
and  limiting  the  personal  vulnerability 
of  young  men  to  the  draft  to  a  single  1- 
.vear  period,  was  originally  contained  in 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  early  in  1969 
It  was  passed  in  late  1969. 

SOCIAL    SECtTBTTT    ZNCBEASES 

The  decision  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
15-percent  Increase  in  social  security 


TAX    HETOBM 

In  1969  Congress  passed  the  most 
sweeping  tax  reform  bill  In  over  20  years. 
It  plugged  many— though  not  all — of  the 
more  flagrant  tax  loopholes,  and  It  also 
provided  something  even  more  welcome, 
about  $9  billion  in  tax  reductions,  which 
will  become  fully  effective  in  1972.  These 
include  the  ending  of  the  surtax,  an  In- 
crease In  the  standard  deduction,  lower 
tax  rates  for  single  women,  and  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
to  (750. 

I**TAL    BEPOXM 

Tlie  postal  reform  and  postal  pay  leg- 
islation which  we  passed  tills  year  will 
take  the  Post  OtBce  fully  out  of  politics 
by  the  middle  of  next  year.  I  have 
strongly  supported  this  action  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  it  may  be  of  Interest  to 
recall  that  when  I  had  the  recommend- 
ing authority.  1  nominated  a  career 
postal  employee  for  postmaster  In 
Schenectady,  and  also  a  career  employee 
for  postmaster  in  Amsterdam. 
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COKOBZaSlONAL    RKTOBBC 

We  finally  got  around  this  year  to 
passing  the  most  sweeping  set  of  reforms 
in  congressional  procedures  in  24  years 
The  bill  we  passed  was  an  outgrowth  of 
an  investigation  which  started  some  4 
years  ago.  pursuant  to  legislation  which 
I  had  cosponsored.  While  seniority  will 
always  play  .some  role  hi  the  operations 
of  Congress,  just  as  it  does  In  labor 
imions.  colleRes,  and  most  other  institu- 
Uons.  1  was  disappointed  that  our  reform 
bill  did  not  include  some  limitaUons  on 
the  use  of  seniority  alone  in  selecting 
committee  chairmen.  I  supported  that 
limitation  amendment,  but  we  failed  to 
muster  a  majority. 

CBniE    CONTROL 

Important  steps  were  taken  in  crime 
control  by  the  91st  Congress.  We  passed 
a  tough  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  tough  bill  to  crack  down  on 
organized  crime,  and  we  extended  the 
Safe  Street  Act  which  provides  flnancial 
help  to  local  poUce  departments  to  beef 
up  their  own  effectiveness. 

DRUG    CONTROL 

We  also  passed  a  tough  drug  control 
bill,  to  crack  down  on  drug  pushers,  con- 
duct fuither  drug  research,  help  cut  oft 
the  illegal  flow  of  drugs  from  places  like 
Turkey,  France,  and  Mexico,  and  In- 
crease the  number  of  Federal  narcotics 
agents. 

BEORDERING    PUORrriES 

On  four  separate  occasions  Congress 
clashed  with  the  President  on  where  our 
money  ought  to  be  spent  as  a  priority 
matter.  Although  in  2  years  we  cut  the 
Presidents  budget  by  $8.5  billion,  we  did 
seek  to  add  tl.5  billion  to  education,  an 
extra  »500  million  to  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  $500  million  more  to  housing 
and  veterans'  medical  care.  President 
Nixon  vetoed  four  of  these  add-ons.  Con- 
gress overrode  one  veto  of  the  education 
bill  and  the  veto  of  the  hospital  con- 
struction bill.  I  share  the  Presidents 
desire  to  hold  the  line  on  inflation  and 
overall  spending.  But  I  believe  Congress 
has  an  equal  right  to  say  just  where, 
and  in  what  amounts,  the  money  we  do 
.'ipend  should  go. 

PROTECTION    FOB   THE    ENVIRONMENT 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill,  which  I 
cosponsored.  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  to  underline 
our  concern  In  this  area.  We  also  ap- 
proved an  extra  $1  billion  for  the  fight 
to  clean  up  our  waters,  and  pa.vied  legis- 
lation to  require  the  development  of  a 
nonpoUuting  auto  engine  by  the  auto 
industry  by  1975. 

STHATTON    BIU3 

Several  other  bflls  which  I  Introduced 
and  in  which  I  have  had  a  special  interest 
have  also  come  in  for  atUntion  in  tliis 
90th  Congress. 

Extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol:  Largely  because  of  my  one-man 
battle  the  costly  $60  million  plan  to  de- 
face and  destroy  the  historic  west  front 
of  the  US  Capitol  is  still  on  Ice.  At  the 
moment  some  further  studies  are  being 
made.  But  as  each  day  paises  tbe  ehances 
improve  that  the  west  front  will  no  longer 
be  destroyed  but  only  repaired  and  re- 
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stored  to  make  It  structurally  safe  and 
sound. 

Tractor  safety:  My  move  to  require 
roll  bars  and  seat  belts  on  farm  tractors 
led  this  year  to  enactment  of  a  law  re- 
quiring a  full  Federal  study  of  tractor 
hazards  and  accidents,  which  will  be 
made  available  to  the  new  92d  Congress 
when  they  come  back  in  January.  Mean- 
while Wisconsin— which  I  visited  in 
March  to  address  a  tractor  safety  fo- 
nun — has  become  the  latest  State  to 
adopt  my  safety  proposals  as  mandatory 
equipment  on  all  State-operated  trac- 
tors. 

Pornography:  Congress  did  adopt 
tougher  rules  to  prevent  the  flood  of 
pornography  through  the  mails.  But  un- 
fortunately an  even  tougher  version, 
which  I  had  Introduced  and  pushed,  was 
turned  down. 

Federal  health  insurance  legislation: 
Congress  approved  a  compromise  version 
of  my  bill  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  employee  health  insurance 
programs  to  SO  percent,  but  they  settled 
for  40  percent. 

Veterans  pension  protection:  Action  Is 
finally  underway  on  a  bill  I  have  long 
sponsored,  to  preserve  veterans'  pensions 
from  reductions  every  time  social  secu- 
rity benefits  go  up.  This  bill,  which  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  pass  before  Christ- 
mas, will.  I  believe,  cover  not  only  last 
year's  IS  percent  but  also  this  year's  10 
percent. 

COlUfflTTCX   BUaiNZSS 

In  this  91st  Congress  I  have  taken  a 
lead  within  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee In  making  searching  and  often 
highly  critical  inquiries  into  mihtary 
practices  and  procedures. 

My  inve.'!tigatlon  into  Army  tank  pro- 
curement procedures,  for  example,  led 
to  a  hard-hitting  and  very  critical  report 
on  the  "billion  dollar  boo-boo"  of  the 
Army's  Sheridan  tank.  It  stimulated  no 
cheers  In  the  Army  high  command,  I 
might  add.  Production  of  that  tank  has 
now  been  stispended  by  the  Army  itself. 

Another  Investigation,  into  why  the 
Navy  allowed  the  nuclear  Submarine 
Gvittaro  to  sink  alongside  its  pier  before 
it  could  even  be  completed,  was  also  high- 
ly critical  and  led  to  reforms  that  forced 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Navy's  ship 
construction  command. 

And   the  8-month-long  investigation 
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tions  In  the  entire  coimtry.  This  spring 
it  was  hit  with  a  466-man  reduction  in 
force  and  Its  future  seemed  to  some  to  be 
In  doubt. 

First,  a  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation iiubcoinmlttee,  which  I  chaired, 
received  assurances  from  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  In  March  that  there  would  be 
no  further  cuts  In  fiscal  1971  if  the  de- 
fense budget  was  not  drastically  reduced. 
Second,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  pushed 
through  a  $1.3  million  construction 
grant  for  the  expansion  of  existing  lab- 
oratory faculties  at  Watervliet.  Who 
wants  to  close  an  installation  when  new 
construction  Is  imderway?  The  bill  has 
now  been  approved  and  signed  into  law. 
Third,  at  the  request  of  distraught 
WatervUet  employees.  I  learned  from 
defense  authorities  that  an  earlier  press 
conference  purporting  to  aimounce  the 
closing  of  one  of  Watervliefs  most  Im- 
portant buildings.  No.  135,  was  com- 
pletely unauthorized  and  untrue.  No  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  to  close  this 
buildmg,  and  It  may  never  be  made  In 
view  of  the  Information  below. 

Pinjilly.  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to 
provide  credit  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment. WatervUet's  workload  has  been 
significantly  Increased  and  Its  continua- 
tion without  any  personnel  cutbacks  Is 
assured  for  at  least  the  next  2  years. 
Thus  the  WatervUet  picture  today  Is 
far  more  encouraging  than  it  was  last 
February. 

INTERSTATE    UlCHWAT    88 

Last  spring  It  was  clear  from  the  pub- 
lic hearing  held.  In  accordance  with  law, 
at  the  Schalmont  High  School  in  Rot- 
terdam, that  the  decision  of  the  State 
transportation  department  to  terminate 
Interstate  Highway  88  at  Schenectady 
Tliruway  exit  25  was  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed by  the  people  of  our  area. 

At  that  time  I  met  with  local  citizens 
of  Gullderland  and  Rotterdam  on  this 
matter  and  later  arranged  for  them  to 
come  to  Washington  to  meet  with  Fed- 
eral highway  officials  to  determine  the 
exact  status  of  the  highway.  We  were 
told  that  no  firm  decision  had  actually 
been  made  to  locate  the  terminus  at  exit 
25.  They  agreed  that  exit  27  at  Amster- 
dam, or  some  other  new  exit  somewhere 
in  between,  could  be  equally  acceptable. 
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into  the  real  facts  of  the  My  Lai  incident,  But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  act 
carried  out  In  the  face  of  almost  con-  "'  """  "''^  -  .  . 
stant  opposition  and  obstruction  from 
the  Army,  produced  a  penetrating  docu- 
ment critical  of  the  Army  brass  and  wide- 
ly balled  for  pulling  no  punches,  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  major  role  in  the 
shaping  and  the  drafting  of  that  no- 
holds-barred  report, 

HELP    ON    LOCAL    PROllLEMB 

One  very  important  function  of  Con- 
gress— and  Congressmen — Is  to  provide 
help  with  problems  affecting  local  areas. 
Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
help  we  have  been  able  to  provide  In  our 
office  In  connection  with  people.  Instal- 


until  the  State  first  makes  Its  recom- 
mendation. 

So  far  the  State  seems  bent  on  ignor- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  iieople  of  the  area 
and  going  into  exit  25  anyway.  But  re- 
cently there  have  been  indications  that 
cooler  heads,  as  well  as  discreet  pressure 
from  Washington,  may  force  the  State 
to  come  up  with  a  compromise  exit,  very 
possibly  a  new  exit,  eUher  east  or  west  of 
exit  25,  so  that  the  new  highway  will  not 
destroy  a  valuable  new  suburban  resi- 
dential area. 

Thus  State  officials  will,  in  the  end, 
find  themselves  forced  to  obey  the  Ped- 


cxnsoa  proposals 

When  preliminary  census  figures  were 
made  public  tills  summer,  great  dissatis- 
faction was  voiced  by  the  city  of  Albany, 
the  town  of  Colonic,  and  the  town  of 
Gullderland.  All  felt  their  communities 
had  bcCTi  improperly  counted  by  the 
census  people.  In  response  to  these  com- 
plaints I  made  direct  arrangements  for 
census  officials  to  meet  with  leaders 
from  all  three  communities  to  work  out 
differences  and  disagreements. 

To  date,  unfortunately,  although  all 
three  communities  have  filed  evidence 
of  counting  errors,  very  Uttle  has  been 
done  by  the  census  people  to  correct 
their  figures. 

I  believe  more  time  is  needed  to  con- 
sider these  differences  before  the  figures 
are  certifled  as  olScial.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  this  effect.  I  also  believe 
that  we  need  to  set  up  some  impartial 
census  court  of  appeals  to  rule  on  such 
disputes.  The  House  Census  Subcom- 
mittee Is  currently  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  my  proposal  In  this  regard. 

NEW    TORK    TO    ALRANT    MXTROLINCa 

Announcements  made  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Penn  Central  and  other  leading 
railroads  that  still  more  Intercity  pas- 
senger trains  will  be  dropped  has  in- 
creased the  urgency  of  Federal  action, 
not  only  to  keep  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice going,  but  to  give  us  at  least  the 
same  kind  of  high-speed  modem  pas- 
senger service  the  Japanese  have  had 
for  several  years. 

This  spring  I  testified  in  person  In  Al- 
bany at  an  ICC  hearing  on  these  train 
cancellations  and  urged  the  ICC  not  to 
allow  these  runs  to  be  dropped  unless 
Penn  Central  agrees  to  extend  to  the 
New  York- to- Albany  run  the  same  kind 
of  fast,  dependable  metrollner  service 
now  operating  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Shortly  before  the  present  recess  the 
House  passed  an  extension  of  the  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act.  This 
measure  provides  Federal  help  for  de- 
veloping new  high-speed  passenger 
routes.  I  believe  some  of  this  money 
ought  to  be  used  to  get  a  New  York-to- 
Albany  metrollner  Into  operation,  and 
I  will  continue  to  press  for  that 
objective. 

NEW    WORK    FOR    XAPL    IN    SCUENSCTADr 

Action  by  Congress  last  month  in  pro- 
viding an  additional  $435  million  for 

urgently  needed  new  ships  for  the  Navy 

sJiips  which  the  Navy  has  long  aought. 
but  which  Defense  Department  analysts 
had  opposed  until  the  recent  crises  in 
the  Mediterranean  disclosed  some  of  our 
Navy's  serious  weaknesses — will  mean 
extra  work  for  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power 
Laboratory  in  Schenectady.  Two  of  lhe.<!e 
ships  are  the  new.  fast  nuclear  subma- 
rines developed  by  Admiral  Rickovcr. 
The  technical  know-how  to  build  their 
nuclear  powerplant  is  located  In  Schenec- 
tady. In  the  past  few  months  some  $50 
million  In  additional  nuclear  ship  busi- 


latlons.  and  commimltles  in  the'caoltal     erai-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  in  which    ""s  has  come  to  Schenectady  General 


District  of  upstate  New  York 

fUlUHR    OP   THX   WATEHVLirr    ARSXNAL 

The  historic  Watervliet  Arsenal  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  defense  installa- 


Congress  included  an  expanded  hearing 
provision,  precisely  to  give  people,  like 
those  in  Gullderland  and  Rotterdam,  a 
chance  to  have  a  say  in  the  location  of 
all  new  interstate  highways. 


Electric. 

THREATS    FROM    IMPORTS 

At  the  same  time  that  Schenectady 
General  Electric  and  Watervliet  have 
benefited  from  additional  defense  busi- 
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ness.  other  sections  of  local  Industry — 
General  Electric,  Alleghany  Ludlum,  and 
the  textile  plants  in  Amsterdam — are 
being  threatened  by  an  increasing  flood 
of  foreign  import  competition. 

Over  the  past  several  months  the  Oov- 
emment  has  made  repeated  efforts  to 
persuade  Japan  and  oUier  importing 
countries  to  accept  voluntary  limitations 
on  the  quantity  of  their  imports.  But  all 
such  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 

As  a  result  a  substantial  number  of 
Congressmen,  myself  included,  joined  in 
spon-soring  import  control  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  American  worlters  and 
American  jobs  against  the  damage  that 
too  heavy  foreign  imports  could  cause. 
The  final  bill  has  now  been  reported  out 
of  committee  and  is  expected  to  be  up 
for  action  when  Congress  reconvenes  on 
November  16.  It  contains  provisions  to 
limit  not  only  textile  imports  but  also 
excessive  imports  of  steel — which  are 
hurting  Alleghany  Ludlum— and  elec- 
tronic imports — which  are  hurting  such 
companies  as  General  Electric.  I  w^as 
happy  to  cosponsor  this  legislation  and 
believe  It  is  very  much  needed. 

TnCBMAI.    POLLCTION 

With  all  of  the  attention  being  focused 
these  days  on  the  need  to  protect  our 
environment  from  pollution,  one  new 
aspect  of  this  problem  which  has  only 
recently  come  in  for  major  attention 
is  thermal  pollution,  that  is.  the  dam- 
aging of  otn-  lakes  and  .'streams  by  over- 
heating their  waters  as  a  result  of  indus- 
trial operations. 

In  this  9Ist  Congress  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  report  that  I  took  tlie  lead  in 
the  battle  against  this  new  threat  of 
thermal  pollution.  Although  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  in  tliis  Congress 
did  not  end  up  containing  as  strong  a 
provision  against  thermal  pollution  as 
I  would  have  liked,  the  issue  was  raised 
very  clearly  and  the  legislative  history 
demonstrates  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
.set  tough  enough  water  quality  standards 
to  prevent  thermal  pollution. 

One  very  significant  victory  was 
chalked  up  when  the  New  York  State 
Electric  ii  Gas  Co..  about  a  year  ago. 
withdrew  its  earlier  application  for  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  powerplant  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  one  of  the  most  scenic  of 
the  Finger  Lakes.  As  originally  projected, 
this  plant  would  have  contained  no  tow- 
ers or  other  devices  to  cool  the  water 
being  used  by  the  nuclear  plant  before 
it  was  fed  back  into  the  lake.  The  with- 
drawal decision  which  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  local  protests  and  our 
action  in  Congress  should  guaranty  that 
when  the  new  plant  Is  built  it  will  be 
built  with  the  proper  cooling  devices. 
This  Is  a  clear-cut  opening  victory  in 
the  fight  against  the  thermal  pollution 
of  all  small  inland  lakes  and  streams. 

HELP    rOB    AMST13UIAM 

Dedication  this  month  of  the  new  Am- 
sterdam senior  citiaiens  housing  projects 
points  up  the  substa.iUal  amounts  of 
Federal  help  that  have  come  into  Am- 
sterdam in  recent  years  to  help  In  the 
modernization  of  that  city.  More  than 
»5.9  million  have  now  been  allocated  for 
urban  renewal  ii.  Amsterdam.  The  two 
Federal  houstag  projects  now  In  opera- 
tion, including  the  senior  citizen  project. 
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total  $3.8  million  in  value.  Early  in  1969, 
as  a  result  of  my  intervention,  funds  for 
the  OEO  program  for  Montgomery 
County  were  restored  after  an  earlier 
bureaucratic  attempt  to  cut  them  off. 
In  the  past  2  years  Amsterdam  has  also 
received  some  $600,000  of  Federal  money 
for  Uie  ex.nansion  of  the  Am.'stcidam  Me- 
morial Hospital,  »650,000  for  a  new 
Montgomery  County  infirmary.  $210,000 
for  a  mental  retardation  center  for  the 
Amsterdam  School  District,  and  $111,000 
for  a  practical  nurses  manpower  train- 
ing program.  Here.  too.  close  cooperation 
between  the  city  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  resulted  in  substantial  bene- 
fits for  this  city,  once  so  hard  hit  by  the 
flight  of  textile  Industry  u>  the  South. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

In  spite  of  the  demands  of  committee 
investigations  and  complications  result- 
mg  from  the  latest  congressional  reap- 
portionment. I  am  happy  to  report  that 
I  have  continued  to  maintain  a  high  vot- 
ing attendance  average,  about  80  percent 
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This  new  proposal  would  make  it  clear 
in  the  Constitution,  once  and  for  all,  that 
women  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

The  key  language  In  the  proposal  is  as 
follows: 

Neither  tlie  United  States  nor  any  Bute 
shall,  on  account  of  sex.  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  language  confoniu  closely  to  the 

equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  This  is  a  legal  point,  but  an 
important  point.  It  would  be  clear  under 
the  proposed  amendment  that  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex.  as  well  as  on 
the  basis  of  race,  would  be  constitution- 
ally prohibited. 

Courts  have  been  interpreting  similar 
language  for  more  than  100  years.  Our 
new  amendment  would  permit  the  courts 
to  continue  building  on  that  100  years  of 
precedent. 

It  could  be  expected  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  hold  that  the  proposed  lan- 
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ADOPT  A  NATIONAL  POOD  POLICY 
SAYS  RODNEY  LEONARD 


for  this  91st  Congress.  This  still  gives  a  guage  prohibits  arbitrary  discrimina 
lifetime  voting  attendance  record,  cover- 
ing my  12  years  in  Congress  from  two 
different  districts  and  1 1  different  coun- 
ties, of  88  percent,  still  one  of  the  high- 
est attendance  averages  in  Congress. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  with  my  con- 
tinued m  .mbership  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  with  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships  and  additional  re- 
.sponsibilities  which  my  12  years  of  serv- 
ice on  that  committee  have  recently 
made  possible.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting, 
however,  that  because  of  my  longer  serv- 
ice in  Congress  I  may  soon  bt  eligible 
If  I  50  desire,  to  fill  New  York  SUte's 
new  vacancy  on  the  powerful,  tax-writ- 
ing Ways  and  Means  Committee.  1  am 
frankly  not  sure  wheUier  I  would  want 
to  shift  ron.mittees  and  go  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cla.5s,  so  to  speak.  But  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  offer  a 
considerable  challenge,  since  It  handles 
not  only  all  tax  matters,  but  also  all  so- 
cial security,  welfare,  and  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

OmCE    BUSINESS 


Since  Congress  will  now  undoubtedly 
be  remaining  la  session  until  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  let  me  remind  you  that  my 
district  offices  will  also  be  open  during 
this  time,  to  render  to  you  any  assistance 
that  we  poesibly  can. 

My  Amsterdam  office  can  be  reached 
by  calling  either  843-3400  or  842-1302. 
I  can  also  be  reached  in  Schenectady  on 
374-4547.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  serve  you  and  I  do  hope  you  will  call 
on  me  any  time  that  my  staff  or  I  can 
serve  you. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 


OF  UICHIOAN 
IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Bayh. 
KimreBT,  jAvrrs.  Goodill,  Cook,  and 
Dole  In  sponsoring  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  guarantee  women 
equal  rights. 


tion  against  women,  but  does  not  pre- 
clude reasonable  classification  recogniz- 
ing differences  between  the  sexes. 

Equal  rights  for  women  has  been  a 
worthy  goal  for  a  long  time.  Since  the 
19th  amendment  was  adopted  SO  .vears 
ago  to  give  the  women  the  right  to  vote, 
many  distinguished  women's  groups  have 
pursued  a  campaign  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  In  education, 
emplojinent.  and  In  other  fields. 

1  strongly  support  the  objectives  of 
this  campaign. 

While  I  have  not  opposed  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  believe  the  new  language 
now  proposed  is  preferrable  from  a  legal 
point  of  view.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
a  number  of  unfortimate  consequences, 
some  unintended,  could  flow  from  adop- 
tion of  the  House-passed  version. 

For  example,  the  weight  of  authority 
indicates  that,  under  the  House-pas-sed 
version,  women  would  be  subject  to  com- 
pulsory military  service;  and  would  be 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  same  basis  as 
men.  While  I  realize  tliat  some  propo- 
nents want  and  intend  such  a  result.  I 
believe  that  most  Americans  and  most 
Senators  do  not. 

Some  will  say  that  this  new  proposal 
would  add  little  to  the  Constitution  as 
it  now  stands.  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  little  it  will  add  can  be  very  impor- 
tant for  women. 

Proponents  of  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment have  argued,  with  some  basis,  that 
there  is  doubt  about  the  applicability 
and  meaningfulness  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  I4th  amendment 
in  the  situations  of  discrimination  based 
on  sex. 

The  new  amendment  we  have  spon- 
sored would  make  It  clear  that  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  does  apply  to  sex 
discrimination,  as  well  as  to  disc.imina- 
tlon  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUcve  this  new  pro- 
posal will  guarantee  equal  treatment  for 
women  without  some  of  the  undesirable 
side-effects  which  could  flow  from  the 
House-passed  version. 

I  commend  this  new  proposal  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  people. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMKESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  2970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thought  •provoking  speeches  deliv- 
ered at  the  recent  conference  on  nutri- 
tion was  given  by  Rodney  E.  Leonard, 
consultant  to  the  Children's  Foundation 
and  former  Administrator  of  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  USDA. 

Mr.   Ijeonard's    observation   that  U.S. 
farm  policy  should  be  a  part  of  a  national 
food  and  nutritional  policy,  makes  his 
analysis  well  worth  reading. 
The  speech  follows: 

Statement  bt  Boonkt   E.   Leonard  to   the 
DEUOCKATIC  STtJDT  OSOVP  JOINT  TASK  FOBCE 
Heabincs.  ScnxbiBER  ID,  1970 
I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  discuss  a  national  food— or  nu- 
tritional— policy  for  the  1970's.  My  name  la 
Rod  Leonard.  I  am  a  consultant   on  chUd 
nutrition  programs  to  the  Children's  Founda- 
tion, and  editor  of  the  Community  Nutrition 
Institute  Weekly  Report. 

During  the  1960'a.  I  served  In  the  USDA 
on  the  stair  of  the  Secretary,  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  as  Administrator  of 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  The  latter 
agency  operated  programs  of  food  assistance, 
food  Industry  regulation  and  marketing  serv- 
ices to  producers.  These  positions  gave  me 
full  access  to  the  policy  making  funcuon  in 
food  and  agriculture,  and  my  observatloos 
are  based  on  these  experiences  and  the  con- 
tinuing study  of  food  policies,  programs  and 
pubUc  management  I  have  made  as  a  private 
citizen. 

It  took  several  years  in  the  USDA  before 
I  ftUly  undertitood  how  Eiecutive  agencies 
function,  how  the  Congress  develops  policy 
and  who  moet  often  controls  the  policy  mak- 
ing apparatus.  Many  of  us  initially  had  as- 
sumed the  Job  of  making  policy  rested  with 
policy  makers.  Th&t.  unfortunately,  is  not 
often  the  case.  Ic  particularly  Is  not  true  In 
the  are«  of  nutriuonal  policy.  By  default, 
mart  tb&n  anything  el«e.  a  few  nice  ladles 
in  soft  hati  and  low  heeled  shoes  really 
make  nutritional  policy— that  little  there  Is. 
In  the  past  decade,  (or  example,  the  ma- 
jor policy  development  has  been  to  place 
foods  Into  four  categories— meat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, bread  and  grains,  and  frulu  and  vege- 
tables. This  must  have  been  a  fairly  mo- 
mentous declHlon,  since  the  nutrition  world 
18  divided  Into  advocates  of  the  4's  against 
the  champions  of  the  7's.  It  often  appears 
that  the  experu  In  food  and  nutrition  go 
to  conferences  and  decry  the  lack  of  nutri- 
tion education,  draw  rewording  consulting 
fees  from  food  companies  and  complain  bit- 
terly about  Bob  Choate. 

The  complaints  are  not  aimed  so  much  at 
hie  lack  of  competence  as  toward  his  rudeness 
in  exposing  their  expertise  as  an  empty  box. 
Where  else  than  In  nutrition  could  a  non- 
expert hold  his  own  before  a  Congressional 
committee  with  a  battery  of  experu  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  In  other  societies  the 
.lame  condition  exists  when  one  witch  doctor 
denounces  another. 

This  confrontation  bears  directly  on  the 
purpose  of  these  bearings,  since  it  may  help 
explain  what  is  happening.  As  a  non-expert, 
I  feel  qualified  to  make  these  observations: 
Pirst:  Nutrition  and  food  Is  an  area  where 
emotions  have,  and  will  hold  greater  away 
thon  reason.  How  else  can  we  explain  the 
quacks,  faddists  and  charlatans  who  abound 
In  nutrition. 
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Second:  The  experts  have  been  waiting  for 
the  non-expert  to  teU  them  what  to  do.  More 
bluntly,  the  poUcy  makers  ore  neglecting 
their  Jobs. 

For  example.  Pood  policy  Is  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  Congress  of  the  Agriculture 
committees  where  this  vital  topic  Is  6hunt«d 
off  to  an  unimportant  sub-comnUttee.  The 
economic  aspects  of  food — production,  most 
Importantly,  then  processing  and  distribu- 
tion— have  been  the  primary  consideration. 
Congress  is  alert  to  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  food  and  nutrition  as  It  afTecU 
the  user  only  when  health  or  human  life  are 
threatened. 

The  practice  Is  hallowed  tradition.  Meat 
was  arst  Inspected  in  the  iSSO's  as  a  step  to 
save  the  export  market  in  Europe.  The  con- 
sumer in  America  was  given  equal  protection 
some  26  years  later,  and  only  after  Upton 
Sinclair  wrote  "The  Jungle." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  was 
founded  in  1906 — after  a  U.S.D.A.  scientist 
fed  borax  to  convicts  to  prove  the  chemical 
then  used  as  a  preservative  was  harmful  to 
health.  But  even  today  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
PDA  gives  food  a  secondary  consideration 
after  drugs. 

Beneficial  reforms  In  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection were  enacted  In  1067  and  1968.  but 
only  after  some  involved  maneuvering.  Sim- 
ilar action  Is  needed  in  fish  and  egg  products, 
but  the  bills  languish  In  committee.  While 
fish  Is  not  uinder  the  Agriculture  committee, 
the  attitude  Is  the  some:  The  committees 
feel  uncomfortable  with  subjects  other  than 
food  production,  and  so  does  the  Congress, 
n  Z  sound  as  though  all  the  fault  belongs 
to  Congress  for  failing  to  develop  a  realistic 
nutrition  policy.  I  want  to  be  equally  clear 
that  the  Executive  branch  has  never  seriously 
challenged  the  concept  that  food  policy  Is 
the  flea  on  the  farm  dog. 

Every  administration  since  1863  has  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  give  maximum  support  to 
the  goal  of  food  abundance — or  to  production 
economics.  The  user  has  always  t>een  an  ob- 
ject to  be  manipulated.  Both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  hove  felt  this  definition  of 
priorities  would  produce  the  maximum  good, 
and  no  great  harm  would  be  done.  In  any 
event.  The  food  being  grown  Is  nutritious 
and.  If  consumed  in  a  balanced  diet,  will  in- 
sure a  healthy  population.  Other  than  for 
Ignoring  the  Impact  oT  poverty,  all  the  better 
nutritionists  were  agreed. 

Occasional  flare-ups  where  a  few  people 
died,  or  were  made  sick,  could  be  handled 
politically  by  proposing  and  sometimes  en- 
acting legislation,  prosecuting  a  few  hapless 
individuals,  and  seizing  an  occasional  carload 
of  lettuce  or  case  of  canned  peas  with  a  pub- 
licity fanfare. 

Until  recently  this  policy  and  procedure 
has  worked.  Although  never  clearly  stated, 
the  policy  concept  defines  quality  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  eye  appeal,  and  not  nutri- 
tional adequacy.  ThU  emotional  matrix  has 
tjeen  accepted  by  most  professionals.  They 
busy  themselves  with  test  tubes,  measuring 
nutrient  values,  developing  recipes  and  pre- 
paring menu  packages.  Some  concentrate  on 
processing  techniques  which  presen'e  or  en- 
hance conventional  appearance,  but  which 
greatly  reduce  unit  costs.  The  nutritional 
changes  which  also  take  place  ore  usuoUy 
Ignored. 

The  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  quite 
obviously  believe  this  quite  Umlted  definition 
of  food  policy  stUl  exists,  since  matters  af- 
fecting the  food  needs  of  an  urban  nation  are 
still  decided  on  economic  Issues  presented  by 
producer  and  processor  groups. 

For  example,  during  the  same  period  Con- 
gress was  enacting  better  meat  and  poultry 
infection  laws,  It  also  was  voting  to  restrict 
meat  Imports  Into  the  United  States.  And, 
whue  the  Executive  sometimes  berates  the 
Congress  for  spending.  It  took  steps  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  milk  this  spring  which 
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added  millions  of  doUan  to  connimer  food 

oosts. 

These  practices  will  continue  imtll  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  realize  that 
nearly  30  years  ago  farm  policy  became  part 
of  food  policy.  The  problems  we  face  In  food 
and  nutrition  are  not  how  to  And  symbols  of 
taste  and  eye  appeal  to  apply  to  problems  of 
food  marketing  and  nutrition  education,  but 
to  develop  standards  for  an  age  when  the 
food  factory  becomes  more  important  than 
the  farm. 

Hanging  the  corporation  as  the  bod  guy 
who  wants  to  8tar\  e  our  kids  at  breakfast  is  a 
bit  of  charming  hyperbole — or  diverting 
demogc^uery  for  the  corporation  executive 
who  can  find  no  standards  the  Congresa  will 
supply  to  guide  his  actions. 

What  good  la  it  to  talk  about  providing 
sufficient  Income  to  enable  low  income  fam- 
ilies to  purchase  an  adequate  diet  when  some 
nutritionists  are  beginning  to  fear  the  con- 
sumer cannot  gain  adequate  nutrition  re- 
gardlBBs  of  Income? 

How  can  the  consumer  exercise  his  func- 
tion OS  the  decision  maker  when  he  cannot 
always  relate  nutritional  quality  to  appear- 
ance or  taste?  What  Is  a  hot  dog?  Is  the  TV 
dinner  nutritionally  equivalent  to  a  meal 
prepared  In  the  kitchen?  Does  the  label  on  a 
can  of  slew  teU  you  what  It  contains,  or  bow 
It  was  prepared? 

The  food  .<*ervice  Industry  has  been  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent  over  the  last 
decade,  compared  to  about  4  percent  for  re- 
tall  grocery  sales.  Public  poUcy  untu  1970 
was  to  prohibit  the  Industry  from  applying 
the  taleots  to  solving  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion through  schools.  Even  now  the  policy  is 
not  clear,  nor  is  any  real  effort  being  made 
to  utuiae  this  capacity  for  delivering  nutri- 
tional services. 

Is  tt  any  wonder  today  that  in  the  area  of 
food  policy.  Industry  is  confused,  the  con- 
sumer is  befuddled  and  the  retailer  is  search- 
ing desperately  for  a  marketing  strategy  that 
makes  sense? 

This  uncertainty — this  symptom  of  Insta- 
bility—<;annot  be  removed  or  cured  by  band- 
aids.  It  will  require  major  reforms  lu  the 
Congress  and  Executive,  reforms  which  can 
help  initiate  a  food  policy  for  on  urban  na- 
tion. 

In  the  Congress,  the  Agriculture  committee 
must  become  policy  InstrumeDts  which  treat 
farm  programs  as  an  area  for  one  subcom- 
nuttee,  with  food  policy  the  overall  strategy 
Imperative.  Urtsan  congressmen  should  be 
fighting  to  get  on  the  food  policy  committee 
rather  than  fighting  to  stay  off  the  farm 
policy  committee. 

Questions  of  food  policy  are  now  handled 
by  several  committees — Agriculture,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Interior.  The  responalblUty 
should  be  placed  under  a  single  Jurisdiction. 
In  the  Executive,  the  same  diversion  of 
administrative  responsibility  should  lie  cor- 
rected. Pood  progranu  logically  should  be 
brought  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  In  this  case  logic  might  not  produce  the 
best  results.  However,  I  am  not  any  more 
sanguine  about  bringing  together  food  policy 
agencies  under  the  HEW  banner,  or  any  ex- 
isting agency  banner. 

The  problem  In  the  Executive  la  less  one 
of  good  intention  than  of  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture and  management  responsiveness.  In 
PDA,  for  example,  the  answer  to  incompe- 
tency Is  not  to  remove  the  responsible  offi- 
cials from  the  scene  by  buUdlng  new  layers 
of  management.  In  the  USDA.  the  major 
problem  is  to  find  techniques  which  allow 
the  consumer  as  much  of  a  voice  In  person- 
nel, budgeting  and  defining  priorities  as  spe- 
cial interests  have  come  to  enjoy. 

Neither  building  new  layers  or  insulating 
the  decision  process  are  good  ways  to  conduct 
business  in  an  Institutional  structure,  either 
public  or  private.  The  restructuring  of  Execu- 
tive programs  must  Involve  a  yet  undefined 
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mechod  of  involving  the  Indlviduftl  cltiaeu 
In  the  process  of  deflning  program  and  ad- 
rolnlatrfcClve  policy. 

Tbus.  In  thia  matter,  the  Executive  has  a 
doubly  hard  problem:  it  muse  finally  accept 
tbe  fact  that  farm  policy  is  part  of  the 
broader  question  of  food  policy,  or  nutrition 
programs;  and  It  must  also  find  the  meana 
or  communicating  the  thought  to  civil  serv- 
ftnts  that  public  agencies  do  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  pensions. 

While  this  difficult  and  time  consuming 
process  Is  confining  the  Executive's  atten- 
Uon.  the  Congre&B  with  Its  new  or  revitalized 
eommltree  structure  can  tegln  deflning  the 
food,  or  nutritional  policy  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
1970s  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  recognized: 

What  programs  should  be  developed  to  en- 
eoura^^e  medical  science  to  use  nutrition  as  a 
technique  of  preventive  medicine? 

How  should  food  be  defined?  As  a  main 
d:3h.  side  dish,  dessert? 

Under  what  circumstances,  and  within 
what  standards,  should  processed  protein  be 
used  In  products  which  traditionally  are  Um- 
Ited  to  animaj  protein? 

What  are  the  hasardous  microbiological 
levels  in  proceased  foods,  and  how  will  the 
levels  vary  at  different  stages  of  processing? 
How  will  these  trtandarda  be  enfmced? 

How  much  protection  should  the  public 
expect?  Within  budget  priorities,  how  much 
should  be  spent  on  regulation,  protection 
and  consumer  services? 

What  should  the  role  of  State  and  local 
governments  be? 

Obvloujiy.  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  ask  questions 
than  to  answer  them.  But  we  must  ask  them 
if  the  urban  economy  is  to  function;  and. 
sadly,  hardly  anyone  Us  now  asking  them,  let 
alone  search  for  answers. 

The  answers  we  find  will  form  a  national 
food  poUcy.  It  should  aasure  tis  the  food 
we  eat  is  free  of  contamination,  safe  to  the 
pocketbook,  and  will  promote  nutritional 
health. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  CHARGES 
AGAINST  MR.  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NKW    JSasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  J4,  2970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  15  of  this  year,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  fMr.  Gerald  R. 
PoRh )  opened  impeachment  charges 
against  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Q.  Douglas. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Fed- 
eral judges  shall  hold  office  "during  good 
behavior";  and  that  they  may  be  im- 
peached for  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crime  and  misdemeanors." 

Mr.  PoHD  asserted  on  April  15  that  a 
Federal  judge  may  be  impeached  when- 
ever his  behavior  is  not  good,  even  if  his 
behavior  does  not  amount  to  "treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors." Indeed,  Mr.  Ford  claimed 
that  "good  behavior"  is  'whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in 
history." 

On  August  10,  1970.  Mr.  Ford  Inserted 
into  the  Congrkssional  Rzcord  a  legal 
memorandum  which  supported  his  ear- 
lier assertion  that  "impeachment  will  lie 
for  conduct  not  indictable  nor  even  crim- 
inal  in   nature."  This   conclusion   was 
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based  on  the  statements  of  a  few  text- 
book writers,  by  the  isolated  statements 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  "man- 
agers" who  argued  the  case  for  impeach- 
ment In  particular  Senate  trials,  and  by 
the  statements  of  individual  Senators 
during  the  Impeachment  trials  of  certain 
judges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the 
vaunted  independence  of  the  American 
judiciary  rests  on  so  slender  a  reed  I 
do  not  believe  we  in  this  House  can  im- 
peach a  judge  because  a  majority  of  us 
at  any  particular  moment  disapprove  of 
his  decision  in  a  controversial  case 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  supplied  us 
by  Mr.  Ford  rest^.  as  I  said,  on  individual 
comments  made  during  the  partisan 
trials  of  the  eight  judges  impeached  by 
the  House  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
more  interested  in  what  this  House  has 
done  since  the  first  impeachment  charge 
was  filed  against  Judge  George  Turner 
in  1796  than  I  am  in  what  individual 
Members  of  this  or  the  other  Chamber 
have  said  on  sporadic  occasions.  Accord- 
ingly, I  requested  Daniel  H.  Polhtt,  a 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  survey 
the  51  impeachment  proceedings  in  this 
House  during  the  intervening  years. 

I  want  to  make  several  commenus  on 
this  survey. 

First,  it  shows  that  impeachment 
works.  Thirty-three  judges  have  been 
charged  In  this  body  with  "treason,  brib- 
ery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." Twenty-two  of  them  resigned 
rather  than  face  Senate  trial;  three  chose 
to  fight  It  out  in  the  Senate;  and  seven 
were  acquitted  by  the  vote  of  this  Cham- 
ber against  further  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Second,  it  shows  that  never  since  the 
earliest  days  of  this  Republic  has  the 
House  impeached  a  judge  for  conduct 
which  was  not  both  job-related  and 
criminal.  This  body  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  impeach  a  judge  uiUess  he  was 
guilty  of  an  Indicuble  offense. 

Third,  it  shows  that  never  before  Mr. 
Ford  leveled  his  charges  against  Justice 
Douglas  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that 
a  Judge  could  be  impeached  because, 
while  off  the  bench,  he  exercised  his  first 
amendment  rights  to  speak  and  write  on 
issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  the  constitutional 
framers  in  Philadelphia  rejected  a  pro- 
posal that  Federal  judges  should  be  re- 
movable upon  a  petition  by  a  majority  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  because  it  would 
make  the  judiciary  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1804  the  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  argued  that 
Supreme  Court  JusUce  Samuel  Ctiase 
should  be  impeached  because  he  held 
'dangerous  opinion":  and  the  Senate  re- 
jected this  theory  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1970.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  stressed  the  necessity  for 
a  "total  and  absolute  independence  of 
judges  in  deciding  cases  or  in  any  phase 
of  the  decisional  function." 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  1835  the  French  ob- 
server De  Tocqueville  wrote  that 

A  decline  In  public  morals  in  the  United 
States  will  probably  be  marked  by  the  abxise 
of  the  power  of  impeachment  as  a  means  of 
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crushing   political    adversaries    or    ejectlnB 
them  from  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  adoption  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Ford  will  lead  to  this 
decline  in  public  morals  and  deny  us  an 
independent  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
make  this  excellent  study  by  Professor 
Pollitt  available  to  all  Members: 

lUPEACKMCNT    OF    PEOESAI.    JuDGES;    Am 

HiSTOBicAi.  Overview 
■The  Place  of  Justice  u  an  hallowed  place, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  preserved  without 
scandal    and    corruption."    These    were    the 
words  of  Francis  Bacon,  philosopher,  scien- 
tist,   and    the   most   gifted   of    the   EngliHh 
Renaissance    men.    But   Jn    his   capacity   as 
Ixjrd  Chancellor,  he  came  a  cropper.  In  1821, 
the  highest  Judicial  officer  In  England   was 
Impeached    for   accepting   bribes   from    liti- 
gants— sometimes    from    Utigants    on    tK>ih 
sides  of  the  case—and  his  only  defense  was 
that  he  never  gave  the  briber  hla  due  unless 
he   deserved   it   on    the    merits.   Bacon   was 
charged  by  the   House  of  Commons,  found 
guuty  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sentenced 
to  Imprisonment  In  the  Tower  "during  the 
Kings  pleasure."  King  James  liberated  him 
from  the  prison  within  a  few  days  and  gave 
a  full  pardon.  But  Bacon  never  regained  his 
lost   glories.    In    1828    he   contracted    a   cold 
while  stuffing  a  goose  with  snow  in    order 
to  study  the  effects  of  refrigeration  on  putre- 
faction. The  exposure  proved  fatal  to  both. 
The    Bacon    Impeachment    Uluatrates    the 
problem  raised   by  the   Roman  philosopher 
Jevenal :    Quia   cuxtodiet    ipsos   custodea.   or. 
who  Is  to  Judge  the  Judges.  The  matter  was 
debated  In  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional 
Convention  when  John  Dickinson  proposed 
that  federal  judges  shoiUd  be  removed  from 
office  on  petition  to  the  President  by  both 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  and  the  Senate. 
This  was  the  practice  then  in  effect  in  Eng- 
land, and  In  seven  states,  but  It  was  deci- 
sively rejected  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  on 
the  theory  that  It  would  make  the  Judiciary 
dangerously  dependent   upon   the  whim    of 
the  current  legislatures.  Instead,  the  Consti- 
tutional Pramera  provided  that  federal  Judges 
"shall    hold    their    omcee    during    good    be- 
havior"; and  at  a  salary  not  subject  to  cut 
by  the  Congress.  Like  all  other  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  subject  to 
removal  from   office   "on   Impeachment   for. 
and  Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other 
high   Crimes   and   Misdemeanors."   Moreover, 
the  Pramers  deliberately  created  a  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome  process  for  the  re- 
moval  of   federal   Judges   to  prevent   haaty 
unthlnKlng  action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  "the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,"  and  plays  a 
role  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  a  grand 
Jury.  Impeachment  is  initiated  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  investigate  the  conduct  of  a  Judge. 
If  the  resolution  Is  adopted,  the  matter  Is  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  (usually,  but  not  al- 
ways the  Judiciary  Committee)  for  Investi- 
gation. If  the  Investigating  committee  finds 
the  evidence  sufflclcnt.  it  may  issue  a  report 
favoring  Impeachment.  The  report  is  then 
voted  up  or  down  by  the  whole  House.  U  the 
House  votes  impeachment.  It  notlHes  the 
Senate  and  appoints  "managers"  to  argue  the 
case  for  the  House  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  delegates  to  the  Senate 
"the  sole  power  to  try  aa  Impeachments." 
and  the  Senate  acts  much  like  any  court, 
hearing  evidence  first  from  the  prosecution, 
and  then  from  the  defense.  Witnesses  are 
sworn,  examined  and  cross-examined,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  trial  the  Senate  votes  on  each 
article  of  Impeachment  separately.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  then  present  is 
necessary  to  convict. 

If  the  Senate  votes  In  favor  of  Impeach- 
ment, the  only  permissible  Judgment  extends 
no  further  then  "removal  from  office."  and 
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"dlsquahflcatlon  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office 
of  honor"  under  the  United  States.  But  the 
person  so  convicted  remains  liable  to  Indict- 
ment, trial,  Judgment  and  additional  punish- 
ment by  other  tribunals  "according  to  law." 
WlUlam  O.  Douglas  is  the  latest  federal 
Judge  put  to  this  gauntlet. 

On  April  16,  1970,  Congressman  Cierald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan  opened  the  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  justice  with  a  four-pronged 
charge.  The  first  concerned  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  associations  with  Ralph  Glnzburg. 
the  publisher  of  magazines  described  by  Con- 
gressman Ford  as  "not  commonly  found  on 
the  family  coffee  table."  Olnzburg  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  sending  an  "obscene"  pub- 
lication named  Eros  through  the  malls.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  was  one  of  the  four  Justices  who 
fllssented  from  the  conviction.  This  was  in 
1066.  In  1969,  Justice  EKiuglas  received  ftSSO.OO 
from  Avant  Garde  magazine  for  an  article  he 
wrote  on  "Appeal  of  Folk  Singing."  Avant 
Garde  is  also  published  by  Ralph  Glnzburg. 
But  there  Is  more,  according  to  the  Republi- 
can House  Leader.  Glnzburg  had  another 
magazine  called  Fact  and  during  the  1964 
Presidential  campaign.  Fact  ran  an  article  to 
the  effect  that  Barry  Goldwater  had  a  "se- 
verely paranoid  personality  and  was  psycho- 
logically unfit  to  be  President."  After  the 
campaign  Ooldwater  sued  Olnzburg  for  libel. 
and  recovered  a  verdict  of  $75,000.  Glnzburg 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Justice 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  dissenters  who  ruled 
in  favor  of  Glnzburg  on  the  theory  that  "the 
Constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  are  absolute."  This  was  in  1970. 
Congressman  Ford  finds  fault  in  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  to  disqualify  himself 
In  the  Gold  water -Glnzburg  controversy  l>e- 
cauae  of  his  "substantial  Interest"  In  the 
outcome. 

The  second  prong  of  the  attack  on  Justice 
Douglas  also  concerned  his  publications:  this 
time,  a  e7-page  book  called  "Points  of  Rebel- 
lion." Congressman  Ford  objected  because  the 
book  la  "a  fuzzy  harangue  evidently  Intend- 
ed to  give  historic  legitimacy  to  the  militant 
hlppltf-ylpple  movement."  Congressman  Ford 
also  found  It  offensive  that  "the  most  extreme 
excerpts  from  the  book"  were  republished  In 
the  April,  1970  Issue  of  Evergreen  magazine. 
In  company  with  "shocking"  arty  nudes  of 
the  kind  "the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decisions  now  permit  to  be  sold  to  your 
children  and  mine  on  almost  every  new5> 
stand." 

The  other  two  grounds  for  attack  concerned 
Justice  Douglaa'  associates.  Mr,  Douglas,  un- 
til recently,  had  received  tia.ooo  a  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Parvln  Foundation,  a  tax- 
exempt  charitable  organization  to  educate 
the  developing  youth  leadership  in  Latin 
America  with  scholarships  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  well  and  good  on  ita  face, 
but  the  Foundation  vas  financed  by  Albert 
Parvln.  who  operated  hotels  and  gambUng 
casinos  in  Las  Vegas.  According  to  Mr.  Ford, 
the  ties  of  Mr.  Parvln  with  "the  International 
gambling  fraternity  never  have  been  sufli- 
ctently  explored."  This  U  guilt  of  association 
twice  removed,  based  on  rumor  and  specula- 
tion. 

Finally.  Congressman  Ford  charged  that 
Justice  Douglaa  is  a  "long  time  consultant" 
and  "member  ol  the  board  of  directors"  of 
the  Center  of  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. The  "offense"  here  is  that  the 
Center  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlns.  the 
former  President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  In  196fi  the  Santa  Barbara  Center 
"sponsored  and  financed  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  which  was.  In  ef- 
fect," the  Congressman  surmised,  "the  birth 
of  the  New  Left  as  a  political  movement." 

These  four  charges  are  not  offensive  to 
most  Americans,  even  If  true.  Moat  certainly, 
they  do  not  constitute  Treason.  Bribery,  or 
"other  high  Crimes  and  MLsdemeanors."  This 
ifi  admitted  by  Congressman  Ford,  whose  en- 
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tire  argument  is  that  "an  offense  need  not 
be  Indictable  to  be  impeachable." 

The  term  of  federal  Judges,  recites  the  Con- 
gressman. Is  "during  good  behavior:"  and 
when  behavior  ceases  to  be  good,  the  right 
to  hold  Judicial  office  ceases  also.  Further, 
contends  the  Congressman,  "good  behaviour" 
(and  an  Impeachable  offense)  "is  whatever  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  (it)  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in 
history:"  and  conviction  In  the  Senate  should 
result  "from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  body  considers  to  be  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  removal  of  the  ac- 
cused from  office." 

Congressman  Ford  reached  his  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  "our  history  of  Impeach- 
ments." This  "history."  however,  does  not 
.support  his  conclusion,  whether  one  con- 
siders only  the  eight  Judges  who  have  been 
Impeached  in  the  House  and  tried  In  the 
Senate,  or  the  much  larger  number  of  federal 
Judges  whose  fates  have  been  decided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  trial  In  the 
Senate. 

THE    EIGHT    COMPLETED    IMPEACHMENT    CASES 

Eight  federal  Judges  have  been  Impeached 
(or  charged)  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  tried  by  the  Senate.  Four  were  acquitted 
and  four  were  convicted.  The  first  such  case 
was  In  1804,  the  most  recent  In  1936.  The  first 
two  cases — those  of  John  Pickering  and 
Samuel  Chase — must  be  considered  together. 
and  In  light  of  the  political  events  of  the 
period. 

When  the  Jeffersonlan  Republicans  won 
the  Presidency  and  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress In  1802,  they  were  bent  upon  a  "politi- 
cal purge"  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  and  not 
without  cause. 

President  John  Adams  and  the  Federalist 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  sought  to  win  the  election  by 
enactment  and  rigorous  enforcement  of  a 
Sedition  Law,  which  made  It  Illegal  to  criti- 
cize the  United  States  or  the  Incumbents  in 
office.  Matthew  Lynn,  a  Vermont  Congress- 
man, was  the  first  victim  of  this  law.  He  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and 
four  months  In  Jail  because  of  a  pollilcal 
speech  in  which  he  accused  President  Adams 
with  "an  upbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous 
pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and  selfish  avarice." 
The  Editor  of  the  Bennington  Gazette  sought 
to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  fine  by  a  lottery. 
and  advertised  with  a  caption  addressed  "to 
the  enemies  of  political  persecutions  in  the 
western  district  of  Vermont."  A  New  Tork 
Senator  was  indicted  and  arrested  under  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Law  because  he  circulated 
a  petition  to  Congress  among  his  neighbors 
asking  for  its  repeal.  Jeffersonlan  candidates 
and  supporters,  felt  the  fangs  of  this  law 
deeply.  Indeed,  things  got  so  bad  under  this 
law  that  when  President  Adams  campaigned 
In  Newark,  and  the  New  Jersey  local  artillery 
company  fired  a  salute  In  his  honour,  a  by- 
stander was  convicted  for  an  Idle  remark  that 
he  "wished  the  wadding  from  the  cannon  had 
been  lodged  in  the  President's  backside." 

The  Jeffersonlans  disliked  the  law.  they 
disliked  even  more  the  men  who  enforced 
the  law:  the  Federalist  United  States  Mar- 
shals, who  selected  Juries  of  sympathizers; 
the  Federalist  Judges,  who  presided  lu  par- 
tisan manner.  They  especially  disliked  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Chase  because  of  his  repeated 
Jury  charge  that  "If  a  man  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  people  In  their 
officers,  he  effectually  saps  the  foundation 
of  the  government."  This  charge  was  first 
announced  in  the  trial  of  a  Pennsylvania 
editor,  who  was  convicted  because  of  an  edi- 
torial asserting  that  President  Adams  had 
"saddled  {us)  with  the  expense  of  a  perma- 
nent navy,  threatened  (us)  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  standing  army." 

Jefferson  and  hts  Republicans  had  other 
grievances  against  the  Federallata.  Jefferson 
had  promised  the  Chief  Justice-ship  of  itw 
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United  States  to  his  political  lieutenant. 
Spenoer  Roane  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court.  But  before  Jefferson  took  office.  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  ctauncb  but  aging 
Federalist  from  Connecticut,  retired  prema- 
turely, creating  the  opportunity  for  Presi- 
dent Adamfi  to  appoint  his  Secretary  of  State 
John  Marshall  to  this  post. 

And  there  was  more.  After  the  political 
sweep  of  the  Republicans  at  the  polls,  the 
lame-duck  PederallRt  Congress  met  and  in 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801:  (1)  created  aix- 
teen  federal  circuit  court  Judgeships  for  de- 
feated Federal  1st  politicians;  (2 )  created 
forty-two  Justice  ol  the  peace  positions  m 
Washington,  DC.  for  lesser  Federalist  oflice 
holders;  and  (3)  reduced  the  size  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  six  to  five  members  (as  of 
the  next  vacancy)  to  deprive  Jefferson  of  an 
appointment  for  the  foreseeable  period  of 
tils  Presidency. 

Jefferson  thundered  that,  "T^e  Federaltsti; 
have  retired  into  the  judiciary  and  "from 
that  battery  alt  the  works  of  republicanism 
are  to  be  beaten  down."  He  would  have  none 
of  this;  and  when  his  party  assumed  office. 
President  Jefferson  pardoned  all  persons 
convicted  under  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Law. 
and  fired  all  the  United  states  Marshals  and 
United  States  Attorneys  who  had  enforced 
it-  Meanwhile,  his  Congress  repealed  the  Sedi- 
tion Law  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801  and 
thereby  the  Judgeships  created  for  the  de- 
feated Federalist  opponents.  When  Chief  J\u,- 
tlce  Marshall  threatened  to  declare  the  repeal 
of  the  1801  Judiciary  Act  unconstitutional 
as  an  illegal  short-cut  of  the  Impeachment 
process,  the  Jeffersonlan  Congress  cancelled 
the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  next 
fourteen  months.  During  this  Interval,  the 
Jeffersonlan  Congress  went  ufler  the  federal 
Judiciary  via  the  impeachment  process,  with 
Marshall  hlnuelf  as  the  ultimate  target.  The 
impeachment  proceedings  against  John  Pick- 
ering and  Samuel  Chase  are  part  of  this 
tumultuous,  explosive  political  partisanshlo. 

John  Pickering.  Judge  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  In  New  Hampshire,  has  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  first  Judge  to 
be  Impeached  by  the  House,  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  removed  from  office;  and  for  reaaons 
unrelated  to  "treason,  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Senator  WlUlam 
Giles  Of  Virginia,  the  Jeffersonlan  leader  in 
the  Senate,  was  quite  blunt  on  this  score.  Be 
told  his  Federalist  colleague*,  in  language 
not  unlike  that  of  Congressman  Oerald  Ford, 
that  "We  want  your  offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  to  men  who  will  fill  them  bet- 
ter." His  announced  theory  was  that  removal 
by  Impeachment  is  nothing  more  than  a  dec- 
laration by  Congress  that:  "Tou  hold  dan- 
gerous opinions,  and  If  you  are  suffered  to 
carry  them  Into  effect  you  will  work  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nation."  Federalist  Senators 
objected  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitutional impeachment  clause,  would  make 
"our  Judges  as  independent  as  spaniels:"  but 
they  argued  In  vain.  Giles  Insisted,  with  ma- 
jority backing,  that  federal  Judges  were  re- 
movable. "For  any  cau.se  that  a  dominant 
political  party  considers  to  be  sufficient.'* 

The  choice  of  Judge  Pickering  as  the  first 
target  of  the  Jeffersonlan  onslaught  against 
the  federal  Judiciary  was  excellent  political 
strategy.  The  unfortunate  old  man  had  been 
an  Insane  drunkard  for  some  time,  and  was 
clearly  unable  to  perform  bis  duties  as  a  fed- 
eral Judge.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  IBOl  had 
provided  for  such  cases  as  Pickering's  by  au- 
thorizing the  circuit  Judges  to  appoint  one 
of  their  own  mAnbers  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  any  district  Judge  who  became  In- 
capacitated. Under  this  Act.  the  circuit 
judges  determined  that  Pickering  was  in- 
deed Incapacltaud.  and  assigned  Circuit 
Judge  Jeremiah  Smith  to  take  over  his  du- 
ties. With  the  repeal  of  the  1801  Judiciary 
Act,  and  the  elimination  of  the  circuit  Judges. 
Pickering    resumed    bis    Judicial    functions. 
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His  family  and  Mends  urged  that  he  resign. 
but  Portsmouth  Federalist  leaders  advised 
stxongljr  a^lnst  a  reslgzuitlon  as  the  "aue- 
eeuor  will  be  a  man  wbom  we  cannot  ap* 
prove."  referring  to  John  Samuel  8taerburne. 
the  newly  appointed  Republican  United 
States  Attoniey. 

So  Judge  Pickering  stayed  on  the  Bench, 
and  one  of  ihe  first  cases  to  reach  him  In- 
volved the  &hlp  i:ii:a,  seized  by  the  Repub- 
lican custom  ofliclala  for  smuggling.  The  ship 
belonged  to  EUphalett  Ladd,  a  prominent 
Federalist  merchant,  who  filed  suit  for  Its  re- 
turn. 

0«  the  opening  day  of  trial.  Pickering 
came  to  tbe  courtbouse  thoroughly  Intoxi- 
cated. He  staggered  to  tbe  bench  and  ordered 
the  court  to  open.  Then,  apparently  feeling 
lonely,  he  ordered  a  young  lawyer  named 
John  Wentworth  to  sit  beside  him.  The 
startled  attorney  demurred,  and  the  Judge 
started  down  from  the  bench  to  cane  him, 
But  seeing  a  former  British  Naval  officer 
among  the  spectators,  he  ordered  him  to  sit 
and  give  advice  on  these  nautical  matters. 
Thus  fortified  against  the  "Jacobins."  Pick- 
ering roared;  'Now  damn  them,  we  will  fight 
them"  and  ordered  the  parties  to  proceed. 

United  States  Attorney  John  Sherburne 
began  to  read  the  pleadings,  but  the  Judge 
Interrupted  tbat  he  had  heard  enough  and 
would  decide  the  case  in  four  minutes.  He 
suddenly  ordered  that  the  ship  Eliza  be  re- 
turned to  his  long-time  pollUcal  ally  Ellpha- 
lett  Ladd.  Attorney  Sherburne  protested  that 
his  witnesses  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
testify,  and  the  Judge  replied.  "Very  well,  we 
will  hear  everything  —swear  every  damn 
scroundel  tbat  can  be  produced — but  if  we 
Bit  here  four  thousand  years  the  ship  will 
still  be  restored. •■  A  few  minutes  later,  how- 
ever, be  shut  off  the  witness  and  ordered  the 
case  dismissed.  When  the  Goverument  sought 
an  appeal  order,  the  trial  Judge  refused  to 
sign  one.  although  the  law  clearly  com- 
manded that  be  do  so. 

The  impeachment  charges  against  Pick- 
ering related  to  his  above  conduct  and  nil- 
Inp  Pickering  did  not  appear  at  the  Senate 
trial,  but  his  son  did,  and  moved  to  dismiss 
the  charges  because  ihcy  did  not  allege  "trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." and  In  the  alternative  argued 
that  hiB  father  lacked  the  mental  capacity 
to  have  the  "intent"  to  commit  a  crime.  The 
Senate  rejected  the  underlying  theory  be- 
hind this  defense,  and  ruled  by  a  party-line 
vote  of  nineteen  Republicans  against  seven 
Federalists  that  federal  Judges  were  remov- 
able from  office  for  any  reason  that  the 
dominant  political  party  considered  to  bo 
sufficient.  Five  Republicans  refused  to  con- 
vict, but  rather  than  offend  their  party,  left 
the  Senate  chamber  during  the  vote. 

Thus,  a  partisan  body  of  Judges  gave  to 
poor  crazy  John  Pickering  the  unwelcome 
distinction  of  becoming  the  first  victim  of 
the  first  Judicial  purge  in  our  national  his- 
tory. The  Impeachment  would  have  seemed 
less  bniUl  tf  Its  Innocent  victim  had  not 
been  one  of  New  Hampshire's  most  distin- 
guished citizens  The  author  of  her  constitu- 
tion, a  revolutionary  patriot.  Pickering  had 
been  universally  admired  until  he  became 
incapacitated  at  the  end  of  his  long  public 
career. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  so  quickly  re- 
versed  Its  position  on  the  underlying  Con- 
atltutlonal  Issues  has  made  the  Pickering 
impeachment  trial  a  minor  development  In 
a  continuing  story  rather  than  the  historic 
Isndmark  It  seemed  at  the  time  John  Pick- 
ering was  convicted  by  the  Senate  on  March 
12.  1804.  Within  an  hour,  the  House  voted 
to  Impeach  Samuel  Chase. 

Samuel  Chase,  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  was 
aggressive  and  militant  In  everything  he  did. 
As  a  young  man.  he  opposed  the  British 
Stamp  Act.  and  led  the  Sons  of  Liberty  on 
midnight  raids  against  public  offices,  where 
they  rlfied  the  flies,  destroyed  the  records. 
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and  set  fire  to  the  stamps.  His  militant  op- 
position to  British  rule  gave  him  a  notoriety 
which  resulted  in  election  to  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  where  he  championed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  became  one 
of  Its  signers.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Mary- 
land Convention  that  ratified  the  National 
Constitution,  and  In  1796.  President  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  not  have  a  busy 
docket  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic-  It 
met  for  two  brlel  terms  a  year  In  Wash- 
ington, and  during  the  remaining  months 
the  six  Justices  "rode  circuit"  sitting  as  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judges  with  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
side at  the  trial  of  Important  cases,  and  hear- 
ing appeals  from  District  Cotirl  Judges  in 
lesser  matters. 

Justice  Chase  was  a  terror  on  the  bench. 
He  "bullied  counsel,  brow-beat  witnesses, 
ruled  Juries,"  and  with  his  eallles  from  the 
bench,  "brought  down  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators"  oo  helpless  and  unfortunate  de- 
fense counsel.  Even  his  fnend.  John  Marshall. 
admitted  on  cross-examination  during  the 
Senate  impeachment  trial  that  Chase,  as  a 
Judge  was  "tyrannical,  overbearing  and  op- 
pressive.* 

Marshall  was  testifying  about  the  conduct 
of  Chase  during  the  trials  under  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,  and  it  1&  here  that  Chase 
proved  most  obnoxious  to  the  Jeffersonlans. 
because  of  his  vigorous  and  overbearing  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  during  the  Presi- 
dential political  campaign  against  John 
Adams. 

He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  editor  of  the  "Sunbury  Gazette"  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  directed  the  Jury  to  con- 
vict on  the  theory  that  any  crlclclam  of 
public  officials  "effectually  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government."  He  presided  at 
tbe  trial  of  Fries,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who 
had  refused  on  grounds  of  principle  to  pay 
certain  federal  taxes.  Chase  charged  that 
this  was  'treason."  and  sentenced  the  de- 
fendant to  be  "hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead  "  The  resulting  Republican  uproar  re- 
sulted in  a  Presidential  pardon. 

Chaae  then  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
Impaneled  a  large  number  of  grand  Jurors. 
and  during  the  process  denounced  the  Re- 
publican proposal  for  universal  suffrage  be- 
cause It  would  "sink"  the  ootmtry  "into  a 
mobocracy,  the  worst  of  all  popular  govern- 
menta." 

Chase  then  hurried  to  Richmond,  to  preside 
at  the  trtaJ  of  a  noted  editor  named  Callender 
who  had  published  a  tract  hostile  to  Presi- 
dent Adams.  Chase  read  the  pamphlet  prior 
to  trial,  and  announced  In  a  public  coach 
that  "he  would  certainly  punish"  the  editor, 
and  "teach  the  lawyers  of  Virginia  the  dif- 
ference between  the  liberty  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press."  When  trial  began. 
Chase  (1)  reftised  to  excuse  a  Juror  who 
announced  that  he  waa  morally-bound  to 
find  the  defendant  guilty,  (il)  refused  to  hear 
distinguished  witnesaes  offered  by  the  de- 
fense, and  (HI)  throughout  the  trial  was 
"tyrannical,  overbearing  and  oppressive." 

Chase  then  went  to  New  Castle.  Delaware, 
where  he  refused  to  dismiss  a  grand  Jury 
until  It  returned  an  indictment  against  a 
Jeffersonlan  newspaper  publisher.  When  the 
grand  Jury  refused  to  Indict,  he  ordered  the 
United  Sutes  Attorney  to  read  all  back  is-sues 
of  the  paper,  and  report  any  abusive  lan- 
guage to  the  jury.  But  that  body  reported 
that  It  discovered  nothing  "treasonable."'  ex- 
cept a  brief  and  unpleasant  reference  to 
Cha.ie  himself.  Chase  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  Impeachment  charges  issued  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  Chase  re- 
lated to  these  sctlons  and  rulings  while  on 
the  hench.  Admtttec;iy.  they  did  not  consti- 
tute "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;"  but 
Senator  Oties  announced  here,  as  be  had 
earlier  In  the  Impeachment  of  John  Picker- 
ing,  that   the  process  of   impeachment   "Is 
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nothing  more  than  an  Inquiry  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  whether  the  office  of  any 
public  man  might  not  be  better  filled  by 
another." 

The  Federalists  responded,  as  they  had  In 
the  Pickering  trial,  that  such  a  theory  of 
Impeachment  undercut  "the  vital  necessity 
of  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary*  and 
put  In  perU  "the  integrity  of  the  whole 
NaUonal  Judicial  establishment." 

This  time  they  fared  much  better.  The 
Republican  senators  who  had  absented  them- 
selves during  the  Pickering  vote  bolted  Party 
ranks  and  the  fight  was  over. 

There  were  thirty-four  Senators,  nine  of 
them  Federalist,  twenty-five  Republicans. 
Two-thirds,  or  twenty-two  votes,  were  neces- 
sary to  convict.  SIX  of  the  Republicans— 
mostly  from  the  Northern  and  Western 
states — answered  non-gulliy  on  every  article 
of  impeachment. 

John  Randolph  of  Virginia  (a  House  man- 
ager who  argued  the  Impeachment)  rushed 
from  the  scene  of  defeat  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  he  offered  a  Constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  the  President 
might  remove  federal  Judges  on  the  Joint 
address  of  both  Houses  of  Conrgess.  Con- 
gressman Mlcholson,  another  floor  manager. 
was  almost  as  frantic  with  wrath,  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  State  Legislatures  might  recall 
their  United  States  Senators  at  will.  Neither 
proposal  progressed  very  far.  and  President 
Jefferson  remarked  that  "impeachment  Is  a 
farce  which  will  not  be  tried  sgaln." 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Jubilation.  As 
John  Marshall's  biographer  Albert  Beverldge 
put  It,  "For  the  first  time  since  Jefferson's 
election,  the  National  Judiciary  was  rendered 
independent.  For  the  first  time  In  five  years. 
the  Federalist  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  go  about  their  duties  without  fear 
that  upon  them  would  fall  the  avenging 
blade  of  Impeachment.  .  .  .  One  of  the  few 
really  great  crises  In  American  history  had 


But  Beveridge  spoke  too  soon.  There  was 
to  be  one  more  test  case,  that  of  James  Hair- 
kins  Peck. 

Freed  from  the  threat  of  Congressional  Im- 
peachment, the  Supreme  Court  under  John 
Marshall  began  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  central  government  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  Industrial  and  monled  classes. 
This  was  at  the  expense  of  the  small  farmer 
In  the  South  and  West,  and  required  the  nul- 
lification of  the  laws  of  many  states.  By 
1825,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconsti- 
tutional the  laws  of  at  least  ten  states.  Nat- 
tu-ally.  there  was  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  number 
of  "court  curbing"  plans. 

Jefferson  proposed  that  the  Const-Itutlon 
he  amended  so  that  all  federal  Judges  serve 
an  Initial  term  of  six  years,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  re- appointment  by  the  President, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Kentucky  Introduced 
a  Constitutional  amendment  that  whenever 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  laws  of  a 
state  to  be  unconstitutional,  there  would  be 
a  further  appeal  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  flruU  decision.  A  proposal  which  received 
even  more  support  but  also  failed  to  muster 
majority  backing  would  have  required  the 
vote  of  five  of  the  then  seven  Supreme  Court 
Justices  (instead  of  a  simple  majority)  to 
overturn  a  state  law. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  growing  an- 
tagonism toward  the  federal  courts  that 
James  Hawkins  Peck  was  appointed  the 
United  States  District  Judge  for  Missouri.  In 
effect,  he  was  the  "federal  presence"  and  he 
was  disliked  not  only  in  principle,  but  also 
because  of  his  arbitrary  abuse  of  Judicial 
authority. 

When  Judge  Peck  took  oflice,  he  was  faced 
with  a  number  of  suits  by  the  early  settlers 
of  Missouri  <the  Upper  Louisiana  Territory) 
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claiming  title  to  large  acreages  under  grants 
from  the  Spanish  crown.  The  United  States 
resisted  these  claims,  and  countered  that  tbe 
land  was  part  of  the  public  domain  and  avail- 
able for  future  distribution.  A  lan'yer  named 
Luke  Edward  Lawless  represented  many  of 
these  claimants,  including  the  heirs  of  one 
Antoine  Soulard. 

The  Soulard  case  was  tried  first,  and  Judge 
Peck  ruled  for  the  government.  He  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Republican,  explaining  the  basis  for  his  de- 
cision. Attorney  Lawless  promptly  wrote  an 
answering  letter  to  a  rival  newspaper,  the 
Missouri  Advocate,  in  which  he  challenged 
the  facts  and  legal  conclusions  of  the  Judge. 
Judge  Peck  was  incensed.  He  ordered  the 
attorney  arrested,  brought  to  court,  and 
without  a  trial,  held  him  In  contempt.  He 
Imposed  a  sentence  of  twenty-four  hours  in 
Jail  and  disbarment  from  the  federal  court 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Congressman  John  Scott  of  Missouri 
promptly  presented  a  Memorial  requesting 
the  House  to  inquire  Into  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Peck.  On  April  21.  1830.  the  House 
overwhelmingly  voted  ( 123  to  49  >  to  Impeach 
the  Judge  because  of  his  "unju»t.  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  contempt  order. 

Judge  Peck  might  well  have  shown  a  lack 
of  "good  behaviour;'  but  his  on-the-bench 
activities  did  not  constitute  "Treason.  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
For  this  reason,  the  Senate  decided  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1831.  in  favor  of  Judge  Peck  by  a  vote 
of  ai  guUty.  22  not  guilty.  This  was  just  short 
of  a  majority,  and  far  less  than  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  for  removal  from  office. 
This  vote  did  not  mean  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved of  what  Judge  Peck  had  done.  Far 
from  It,  Within  two  weeks,  on  February  10. 
1831,  the  Senate  enacted  a  bill  denying  fed- 
eral Judges  the  power  to  pimish  for  con- 
tempt except  In  cases  of  misbehavior  "In  the 
presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  thereto  as 
to  obstruct  the  administration  of  Justice." 
This  bill  swept  through  the  House,  and  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on  March 
2.  of  that  year. 

The  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard  were  also 
vindicated  when  they  appealed  Judge  Pecks 
adverse  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
there  won  a  unanimous  reversal. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  never  again  votet*  impeach- 
ment against  a  federal  Judge  because  of  his 
rulings  or  conduct  on  the  bench.  Nor  has  It 
ever  voted  to  impeach  a  Judge  because  of 
private  activities  or  aseoclatlon  tmrelated  to 
Judicial  duues. 

West  H.  Humphreys,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  Tennessee  was  the  next 
Judge  to  be  Impeached  by  the  House  and 
tried  in  the  Senate.  The  charges,  filed  In 
1882,  were  "Treason. '  that  he  had  incited 
"revolt  and  rebellion"  in  Tennessee  "agalnat 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States"  by  "openly  and  unlawfully" 
advocating  an  "ordinance  of  secession."  The 
Judge  was  summoned  by  the  Senate  "to  ap- 
pear and  answer  certain  articles  of  impeach- 
ment." and  upon  his  refusal,  the  Senate 
voted  unanimously  that  he  be  removed  from 
office.  Judge  Humphreys  was  then  serving  as 
a  Judge  on  the  "District  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America." 

The  next  four  impeachment  cases  tried 
by  the  Senate  Involved  ailegaUons  of  "high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. "  although  all 
were  not  provable. 

Charles  Swatfne.  the  United  States  Judge 
of  the  DLatrlot  Court  In  Florida,  was  im- 
peached and  tried  in  1904.  Always  a  vigorous 
and  forthright  person,  he  had  been  appointed 
by  BepubUcan  President  Harrison  over  the 
protest  of  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate.  His  Job  was  to  convict  the  Florida 
Democrats  who  had  violated  the  voting  rights 
ol  Republicans  In  the  last  election.  He  waa 
relentless  In  this  task,  extendmg  court  aes- 
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alons  to  iMTlng   all  offenders  to  his  bar  of 
Justice. 

He  was  equally  vigorous  In  pursuit  of  his 
personal  goals.  Thus,  m  190I.  a  number  of 
suits  were  filed  In  Pensacola  concerning  title 
to  what  was  known  as  the  "Rlvas  Tract."  One 
Florida  McGulre  was  the  principal  plaintiff, 
and  one  Edgar  was  the  principal  defendant. 
Prior  to  trial,  the  lawyers  for  Miss  McOulre 
requested  the  Judge  to  disqualify  himself, 
because  they  had  learned  that  defendant 
Edgar  had  sold  part  of  his  Interest  in  tbe 
land  to  the  Judge.  The  Judge  refiased  the 
motion  to  excuse  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
not  piu-chased  the  land  interest,  but  that 
a  relative  of  his  had  done  so.  Later,  it  devel- 
opec  that  this  relative  was  his  wife. 

Unwilling  to  try  the  ca&e  before  Judge 
Swayne,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a  new.  nut  Identi- 
cal, suit  In  the  state  court  against  the  old 
defendant  Edgar,  with  Judge  Swayne  added 
as  a  new  defendant.  They  then  went  into  the 
federal  court  to  have  the  old  case  dismissed. 
Judge  Swayne  was  presiding,  and  quicldy  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  about  the  new  suit 
against  him  In  the  state  court  in  Escambia 
County.  After  a  few  "abusive  remarks,"  he 
held  the  attorneys  guilty  of  contempt,  sen- 
tenced them  to  ten  days  in  Jail,  a  fine  of 
•  100  each,  and  disbarment  from  the  federal 
court  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

This  abuse  of  Judicial  power,  reminiscent 
of  Judge  Peck,  undoubtedly  fueled  the  flakes 
of  impeachment.  But  the  serious  charges  re- 
lated to  various  "high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors." namely,  that  the  Judge  (1)  was 
not  a  resident  of  his  judicial  district  as 
required  by  law  (the  Judge  admittedly  was 
a  native  of  Delaware  and  lived  there  with 
his  family  while  not  holding  court  In  Flor- 
ida). (3)  padding  his  expense  account  <the 
Judge  admitted  that  he  always  claimed  the 
maximum  $10.00  per  diem  expenses,  whether 
he  spent  that  much  or  not)  and  (3)  accept- 
ing favors  from  litigants  before  his  court 
(the  Judge  admitted  that  he  had  accepted 
from  a  railroad  then  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings before  his  court  a  free  ride  to  California 
and  back  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  sister- 
in-law  and  her  husband,  and  subsequently 
approved  of  the  costs  of  the  trip  as  part  of 
the  necessary  expenses  of  operating  the  rail- 
road). 

Judge  Swayne's  only  defense  was  a  legal 
one — that  the  offenses  were  not  "Impeach- 
able." He  argued.  In  effect,  that  the  particu- 
lar bribery,  expense  account  padding,  and 
failure  to  abide  by  the  law  requiring  that 
he  reside  in  the  judicial  district,  were  all 
minor  or  "low"  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected this  defense  and  "impeached"  by  an 
almost  solid  party-line  vote.  The  Republican 
Senate,  also  by  party-line  vote,  acquitted  on 
all  charges. 

Robert  W.  Archbald.  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court,  was  impeached  and 
convicted  In  1913  on  charges  of  selling  Jus- 
tice, of  "having  used  his  judicial  office  and 
influence  for  his  personal  financial  gain." 

Like  Judge  Swayne.  Judge  Archbald  had 
accepted  a  free  trip  for  himself  and  his 
family  from  a  railroad  then  In  litigation  be- 
fore his  court.  The  only  distinction  between 
the  two  situations  was  that  whereas  Judge 
Swayne  went  to  California.  Archbald  made 
a  grand  tour  of  Europe. 

There  are  other,  and  political,  differences 
between  the  two  situations.  Judge  Archbald 
had  accepted  a  "purse"  from  certain  lawyers 
who  practiced  before  him.  and  he  served  on 
a  very  unpopular  court  when  the  federal 
Judiciary  as  a  whole  was  under  attack. 

The  Commerce  Court  of  which  Judge 
Archbald  was  a  member  was  created  by  the 
administration  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft  to  review  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Increa-s- 
ingly.  the  Commerce  Commission  ruled 
against  the  railroads  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
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aumera.  and  Just  as  Insistently,  the  Com- 
merce Court  ruled  against  the  Commission 
when  the  railroads  appealed. 

The  Commerce  Court,  as  an  institution, 
became  the  fulcrum  of  a  bitter  political  con- 
troversy. Teddy  Roosevelt,  campaignmg  for 
the  Presidency,  promised  to  abolish  the  Com- 
merce court  If  elected;  but  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  pre-empted  this  issue 
(and  the  popular  appeal)  by  voting  to  abol- 
ish the  court  during  mld-campoign. 

The  general  adverse  reaction  against  ihe 
Commerce  Court  undoubtedly  hurt  the  mem- 
bers of  tbat  Court,  including  Judge  Archbald. 
So  did  the  general  anU-court  sentiment  of 
that  period.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
the  Granger  Movement  swept  through  the 
agrarian  mid-west,  resulting  in  slate  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  railroads,  the  granertes, 
and  other  utilities  In  favor  of  the  consumer. 
At  the  same  time,  labor  began  to  show  polit- 
ical muscle  in  the  industrial  states,  with  the 
enactment  of  laws  regulating  child  labor, 
maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  for 
women.  The  federiU  courts,  almost  as  matter 
of  routine,  declared  all  these  state  laws  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

LaFolIette.  Norrls.  Shlpstead.  Hiram  John- 
son and  other  progressive  legislators  intro- 
duced a  series  of  anti-court  Constitutional 
amendments  to  reduce  the  terms  of  federal 
Judges  to  a  fixed  number  of  years,  to  au- 
thorize their  recall  upon  petition,  and  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  or  more  when 
declaring  a  state  law  unconstitutional. 

It  was  In  this  political  climate  that  the 
Democrats,  and  their  Roosevelt  "Bull  Moose  ' 
allies  In  the  Senate,  voted  to  alfirni  the 
impeachment  charges  of  the  House  and  re- 
move Judge  Archbald  from  his  oflice. 

Harold  L.  Louderbach,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  California,  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1932.  and  It  Is  not  altogether  certain  that  the 
accusation  met  Constitutional  standards.  The 
charge  against  him  was  'favoritism  in  the 
appointment  of  Incompetent  receivers"  and 
the  "allowance  of  excessive  fees."  This  is 
not  "good  behavior."  but  Is  It  a  crime? 

Judge  Louderbach  owed  his  Job  to  Senator 
Samuel  Shortrldge,  and  when  It  came  to  the 
appointment  of  receivers  in  the  bankruptcy 
and  reorganization  cases  that  came  before 
him.  the  Judge  saw  to  It  that  Samuel  Short- 
ridge,  Jr..  the  son  of  the  benefactor,  got  more 
than  his  share  of  the  lucrative  positions. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Judge  Louder- 
bach— unlike  Judge  Archbald — received  any 
direct  personal  flnanclal  gain  from  these  ap- 
pointments. The  Senate  voted  to  acquit. 

Halsted  L.  Riiter  Is  the  last  of  the  federal 
Judges  to  be  both  Impeached  by  the  House 
and  tried  by  the  Senate.  He  wax  convicted.  A 
successful  lawyer  In  Denver.  Hitter  moved  to 
Florida  in  1925  for  reasons  of  family  health 
Four  years  later.  President  Coolldge  ap- 
pointed blm  to  a  federal  judgeship  on  recom- 
mendation of  his  Postmaster  General.  Tbe 
appointment  was  opposed  locally  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats. 

This  opposition  was  justified.  He  was  Im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1936.  and  the  principal  charges  were:  (It 
participating  In  champertous  proceedings 
brought  before  him  for  a  cash  considera- 
tion, and  (2)  preparing  and  filing  false  In- 
come tax  returns.  What  he  had  done  was  (i ) 
accept  a  bribe  from  the  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company  in  connection  with  a  pending 
case.  (2)  appoint  a  former  law  partner  to  a 
"receivership"  which  paid  875,000  fee.  with  a 
M.500  kick-back,  and  (3)  conceal  this  in- 
come when  filing  his  annual  tax  returns. 

The  odd  element  in  this  case  waa  the  Sen- 
ate action.  Eighty-four  Senators  voted,  which 
required  fifty-six  votes  for  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority reqtilred  by  the  Constitution  in  im- 
peachment ca.ses.  This  fifty-six  figure  waa 
reached,  but  barely.  Forty-nine  Democratic 
Senators    were   Joined    by    five   Republicans 
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Who  usiial]7  bolted  party  ranks  (Borah  of 
Idaho.  Capper  of  Kansas,  Couslna  of  Michi- 
gan. Frazler  of  North  Dakota,  and  Norrla  of 
Nebraeka)  and  the  two  Senate  Independents 
(Shlpstead,  Farmer-Labor  from  Minnesota, 
and  LaPoUette,  ProgresslTe  from  WLsconaln). 
Thi»  completes  the  "history"  of  the  eight 
federal  Judges  impeached  by  the  Bouse  and 
tried  by  the  Senate.  In  1803,  Judge  Pickering 
of  New  Hampshire  was  Impeached  and  found 
guilty  of  conduct  certainly  not  "good"  but 
alio  admittedly  not  constituting  "Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mlsde- 
meanurs."*  unless  blasphemy  and  public 
drunkenness  fall  within  this  category.  Not 
since  that  time  has  the  Senate  removed  a 
Judge  from  office  in  an  impeachment  trial 
because  of  behavior  which  la  not  good,  un- 
less that  behavior  is  also  criminal. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Chase  waa  acquitted 
by  the  Senate  in  1804,  although  hia  behavior 
in  presiding  at  the  Allen  and  Sedition  trials 
of  his  Jeffersonlan  opponents  waa  "tyranni- 
cal, overbearing  and  oppressive." 

District  Court  Judge  Peck  was  acquitted  In 
1831  by  the  Senate,  although  lu  du^proval 
of  hia  abUAc  of  the  "contempt"  power  was 
written  into  a  federal  law. 

Since  that  date,  almost  150  years  have 
passed  with  no  impeachment  charges  by  the 
House  because  of  behavior  which  is  not  good. 
West  H.  Humphreys  was  cJiarged  with 
"Treason.'*  and  convicted  by  the  Senate  in 
leea  when  the  Tennessee  Judge  threw  his  Jot 
in  with  the  Confederacy. 

Charles  Swayne,  the  Delaware  lawyer  who 
sat  on  the  United  States  Court  in  Florida, 
was  acquitted  by  the  Senate  in  1904  on  the 
Bouse  charges  of  defrauding  the  government 
with  false  expense  accounts,  and  of  accepting 
favors  from  Utigant«  before  his  court. 

Robert  W.  Arcbbald  was  convicted  by  the 
Senate  in  1912,  and  removed  from  his  Judge- 
ship on  the  Commerce  Court  for  accepting 
cash  bribes  and  other  favors  from  litigants 
before  his  court. 

Harold  L.  Louderbach  was  acquitted  by  the 
Senate  in  1932  upon  a  finding  that  hU  Ju- 
dicial appointments  to  lucrative  posts  were 
motivated  by  persoool  gratitude  to  his  polit- 
ical mentor,  rather  than  by  hope  of  financial 
gain. 

Halsiead  Ritter  was  convicted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  193a  for  bribes,  kick-backs,  ajid  In- 
come tai  eva*ioD,  certainly  Judicial  tJehavlor 
which  Is  not  good,  but  also  clearly  within 
the  Constitutional  grounds  of  impeachment 
for  'Treason.  Bribery,  and  other  High  Crimes 
and  Misdemeaaors." 

In  short,  the  Constitutional  history  as  re- 
flected by  the  eight  "completed  cases  '  dem- 
onstrates that  Congressman  PVard  is  In  error 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  Impeach 
Mr,  Justice  William  Douglaa  (or  any  other 
Judge)  for  whatever  conduct  a  sufficient  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  considers  to  be  an 
"impeachable  offense"  "at  any  given  moment 
in  history." 

B    IMrC^CHUrNT  CASBS  aSSOLVSO  IW  THI  MOUSE 
Of  BEFECSENTATIVSa  wrTHOUT  SEMATC  ACTION 

The  eight  impeachment  cases  tried  by  the 
Senate  reflect  merely  the  top  of  the  iceberg. 
The  qualifications  of  at  least  forty-seven 
other  federal  Judges  have  been  questloDed  in 
the  Uovae  of  Represeotatlves  since  1796,  when 
Impeachment  charges  mgalnst  Oeorge  Turner 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  dropped  on 
the  assurance  of  Attorney  General  Harry  Lee 
that  he  would  initiate  grand  jury  proceedings 
against  the  Judge. 

The  decisions  and  actions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  these 
federal  Judgea  Is  an  Important  part  of  the 
impeachment  history  and  teaches  that  the 
Rouse  refuses  lo  Impeach  because  of  Judi- 
cial misbehavior  unless  the  offense  charged 
falls  within  the  Constitutional  framework  of 
•Treason,  Briiiery,  or  otber  high  Crimsa  and 
MLsdemeanora.** 
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J.  TreoMon 
In  1663,  Judge  West  Humphreys  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  and  convicted  by  the 
Senate  when  he  Joined  the  Confederacy.  The 
only  other  "Treaaon"  charge  was  brought 
against  Harry  Innea  in  1808,  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  federal  Kentucky  Judge  had 
Joined  forces  with  Aaron  Burr  and  conaplrcd 
with  Spain  to  "seduce  Kentucky  from  the 
UoioQ."  The  Judge  dexUed  the  charge,  and 
a  House  InveaUgauog  Committee  found  him 
not  guilty. 

2.  Brib€Tjf  and /Inoncial  irregularity 
Thirty -three  federal  Judges  have  been 
charged  with  offenses  directly  involving  fi- 
nancial corruption.  Twenty-two  did  not  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  their  realgnatlons 
ended  any  fxrrther  inquiries  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Five  were  "censured"  but 
not  impeached;  four  were  acquitted  of 
wrong-doing  after  investigation;  and  a  House 
Committee  turned  the  other  two  cases  over 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  poaslble  criminal 
prosecution,  without  impeachment  recom- 
mendations. 

In  the  earlier  hi5tor>-.  some  of  these  Judges 
were  driven  to  brllws  and  kick-backs  through 
excessive  consumption  of  whiskey.  Thus,  in 
1839.  Judge  Philip  K.  Lawrence  of  Louisiana 
wos  charged  with  corrupt  conduct,  and  "in- 
temperate use  of  ardent  spirit*.'  In  1B72, 
Judge  Mark  H.  Del  ah  ay  of  Kansas  was 
charged  with  corrupt  transactions  and  "in- 
toxications." In  1874.  Judge  Edward  H.  Diirell 
of  Louisiana  was  charged  with  improper  pro- 
curement of  money  and  "drunkenness." 

tn  more  recent  periods,  the  Judges  were 
caught  In  an  economic  squeeze  from  the 
Crash  of  1929  and  could  not  resist  the  subse- 
quent temptations  that  came  their  way — 
temptations,  incidentally,  from  the  highest 
corporate  offices  in  the  land.  A  notable  ex- 
ample is  Martin  T.  Manton.  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  an  area  including 
New  York.  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

Manton  began  his  Judicial  career  in  1916; 
at  tlilrty-slx  he  was  the  youngest  federal 
Judge  In  the  country.  In  the  following 
twenty-three  years  he  well  Justified  hl.s  early 
appointment.  His  well-reasoned  decisions, 
his  articles  in  the  professional  journals,  were 
cited  as  authority  by  bench  and  bar  alike.  He 
testified  before  Congressional  Committees  on 
complicated  aspects  of  patent  and  bank- 
ruptcy law,  and  he  was  in  great  demand  as 
a  speaker  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Academy  of  Political  Science  and 
other  distinguished  assemblies.  Honorary  de- 
grees came  from  all  sides:  from  Columbia, 
Pordham,  Manhattan,  Vermont,  and  others. 
He  was  generally  regarded  by  lawyers  and 
knowledgeable  lay  persons  as  the  tenth-rank- 
ing Judge  tn  the  United  States,  a  slight  edge 
below  the  nine  Juaticea  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  Manton  was  equally  active  In  the 
business  world,  and  his  holdings  crashed 
around  his  head  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. This  did  nW  lessen  the  public  shock 
when  on  January  29.  1939.  young  Manhattan 
DlBtrlct  Attorney  Tom  Dewey  wrote  the  Ju- 
diciary Commtttae  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  itemised  list  of  corruption.  This 
included,  in  smaU  pert,  a  »12.&00  kick-back 
from  John  M.  McGrath,  a  bankruptcy  re- 
ceiver he  appointed,  and  bribes  from  litigants 
in  cases  pending  before  his  court:  (77.000 
from  the  Dictograph  Products  Corporation, 
•250,000  from  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany (in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  Manton's 
former  legal  partner),  and  850,000  from 
Warner  Brothers  (in  the  form  of  a  personal 
loan  from  Harry  Warner) . 

After  the  story  broke.  Judge  Manton  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  President  Prankltn 
Roosevelt,  who  accepted  it  on  the  spot. 

This  prompt  resignation  avoided  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  ("Why  kick  at  the  place 
where  the  fellow  used  to  be?"  asked  Chair- 
man BattoQ  Sttmnen  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee).  but  the  State  of  New  York  was  not 
so  forgiving.  Manton  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  Jail. 

The  investigation  of  the  Manton  bribes 
and  kick-back.s  led  over  the  Hudson  to  sim- 
ilar investigation  of  corruption  by  Judge 
J.  Warren  Davis  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  area  including  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  Like  Manton.  J.  Warren 
Davis  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  American 
Jurliitfl. 

An  ordained  Baptist  Minister.  Davis  turned 
first  to  the  law,  and  then  to  public  service. 
Elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Senate  in  IBII. 
he  acted  as  floor  leader  for  Governor  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  When  WUson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  appointed  Davis  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  New  Jersey  In  1913,  and  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  in 
1920. 

Davis  quickly  earned  tUs  laurels  as  a  Judge. 
but  he  did  not  do  so  well  on  the  stock  market. 
With  the  crash  of  1929,  he  ended  up  head 
over  heels  m  debt  (he  owed  885,000  to  various 
banks),  an  expensive  style  of  living,  an  an- 
nual salary  of  (10,000.  and  power  to  decide 
the  financial  future  of  desperate  men.  This 
spells  trouble  and  It  was  not  long  In  coming. 
The  Pox  Pllm  Corporation  was  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  William  Pox,  its  founder  and 
President,  was  struggling  to  maintain  cor- 
porate control  against  the  demands  of  its 
creditors.  The  plum  was  a  Juicy  one.  for  Pox 
Pllm  claimed  patent  rlghte  to  "talking  pic- 
tures." This  claim,  if  established,  would  put 
Pox  Film  tn  a  position  to  dominate  the  in- 
dustry, and  WiiUam  Pox  back  In  control  of 
Pox  Film. 

On  five  occasions  from  J935  to  1939.  the 
trial  court  ruled  against  WUlUm  Pbx  on  his 
various  claims,  and  on  five  occasions,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  and  ruled  for  him. 
All  these  Court  of  Appeals  decisions  were 
signed  by  Judge  Jo.s^h  Bufflngton.  appointed 
to  the  Bench  by  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  1892.  By  the  time  ot  the  Pox  litiga- 
tion, Bufflngton  was  in  his  eighties,  deaf, 
practically  bUnd,  and  he  refused  to  have  a 
law  clerk  to  look  up  the  law.  read  briefs  and 
help  write  decisions.  The  declslona  favorable 
to  Pox  were  signed  by  Bufflngton  but  actually 
written  and  sold  by  Judge  Davis, 

Subsequent  inveatlgations  disclosed  that 
Pox  bad  paid  Judge  Davis  substantial  bribes 
iu  fifty  and  one-hundred  dollar  blUs;  once 
m  a  hallway  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Chestnut  Street*  in  Philadelphia,  more  often 
In  the  apartment  of  Pox's  attorney  Morgan 
S.  Kaufman. 

Kaufman  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw 
one.  and  after  Uie  Poa  UUgation  ended,  he 
acted  as  counsel  and  go-between  with  Judge 
Davis  on  behalf  of  the  Universal  Oil  Prod- 
ucts Company,  the  American  Safety  Table 
Company,  and  other  important  business  con- 
cerns not  unwliUng  to  spread  a  little  cash 
wherever  It  would  advance  their  corporate 
interests. 

Judge  WilUam  E.  Clark,  the  third  mem- 
ijcr  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  grew  suspicious 
of  his  coUeaguea  Davis  and  Bufflngton,  and 
relayed  these  suspicions  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  On  November  B,  1941,  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle  requested  CongreAS 
to  investigate  and  impeach  Judge  DbvU 
Davis  blocked  this  move  with  a  prompt  resig- 
nation, and  a  waiver  of  all  pension  and  re- 
tirement righte.  He  retired  to  his  Norfolk. 
Virginia  childhood  home,  and  died  a  broken 
man  in   1845. 

Unlike  Manton  and  Davis,  Judge  Albert  W. 
Johnson  chose  to  bluff  out  the  corruption 
charges  until  the  verdict  was  certain. 

Bom  in  1873,  Johnaon  began  hia  adult 
life  as  a  school  teacbet  in  Lewisburg.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  "read  law"  at  night  without 
the  benefit  of  formal  legal  training. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898.  he  became 
acav*'  in  public  affaia.  He  was  elected  on 
several  occasioxia  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
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served  as  the  uatlotial  president  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Orders  of  the  Sons  of  America. 

Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  United 
SWtes  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Pennsylvania  by  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
in  1925.  over  the  strenuous  objecticms  of  the 
local  bar  associations  and  the  local  press. 

Critici-sm  soon  erupted  again,  when  in 
1931  the  "Philadelphia  Inquirer"  disclosed 
chat  Judge  Johnson  had  appointed  his  son- 
in-law  Carl  Schug  as  trustee  in  eleven  of  the 
first  twenty  bankruptcy  cases  filed  that  year. 
Subsequent  newspaper  stories  revealed  that 
the  Judge  and  his  sons  owned  an  exclusive 
hunting  club  called  the  Taa  Springs  Lodge. 
The  high  Initiation  and  annual  dues  were 
appjirently  worth  the  price,  for  eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  memt>ers  were  appointed  by 
Judge  Johnson  to  lucrative  posts  as  apprais- 
ers, receivers,  trustees,  attorneys  for  trustees, 
special  masters,  or  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

Subsequent  Investigations  come  hot  and 
heavy.  In  1933.  Attorney  General  Homer 
Cummings  announced  a  federal  inquiry  into 
the  "receivership  racket"  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1934,  a  Pennsylvania  grand  Jury  looked 
into  th-  matter,  and  In  1936,  and  again  in 
1939.  there  were  subsequent  federal  probes 
of  his  Judicial  behavior.  In  1941.  Judge  Al- 
bert L.  Watson,  who  aat  on  the  same  court 
with  Judge  Johnson  (and  who  was  subse- 
quently impeached)  officially  complained  to 
the  higher  Court  of  Appeals  that  Judge  John- 
son was  'hogging-  the  bankruptcv  business. 
Judge  Johnson  miraculously  survived  all 
this,  but  he  came  a  cropper  in  1943  when 
the  United  SUtes  prosecuted  a  clothing  man- 
ufacturer for  stealing  cloth  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  government  attorneys  hod  an  "air 
tight"  case,  so  they  were  not  worried  when 
the  Judge's  son  was  associated  with  the  de- 
fense. But  they  were  dismayed  at  the  sub- 
sequent shuttle  cock  exchange  hotweeo  the 
Judge  and  jury.  The  Judge  charged  the  Jury 
to  find  the  defendant  innocent  of  all 
charges.  The  Jury  refused  this  Instruction 
and  found  the  defendant  guilty.  Judge  John- 
son refused  to  accept  this  verdict,  berated 
the  Jury  and  sent  it  back  to  the  jury  room 
with  Instructions  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  juLry  compromised  this  time, 
and  found  the  defendant  guilty  on  some  ac- 
counts of  the  indictment  and  not  guilty  on 
others.  Then  came  the  sentence.  A  local  re- 
porter predicted  to  the  government  attor- 
neys that  the  defendant  would  withdraw 
the  motion  for  a  new  trUl  then  pending, 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court! 
and  that  Judge  Johnson  would  do  no  more 
than  impose  a  nominal  fine.  This  came  to 
pass,  and  the  government  attorneys  returned 
to  Washington  boiling. 

Congressman  Sautoff  of  Wisconsin  was  In- 
formed of  the  case,  and  discuased  it  on  the 
floor  of  Congreas.  A  few  days  later  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  an  Investi- 
gation by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Judge  Johnson  than  met  his  match,  for  the 
Investigation  was  conducted  by  Congreas- 
man  <  later  Senator  and  Presidential  candi- 
date)  Esies  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 

Kefauver  went  at  it  with  vigor,  and  after 
lengthy  hearings  Into  all  phases  of  the 
Judge's  activities,  issued  a  scathing  report 
He  concluded  that  Judge  Johnson  bad  "no- 
toriously engaged  In  the  barter  end  sate  of 
court  offices."  and  that  his  "decisions,  de- 
crees, orders  and  rulings  commonly  were 
sold  for  all  the  traffic  would  bear."  The  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  who  got  off  (despite  bis 
guilt  of  wartime  theft  of  scarce  materials) 
with  a  smaU  fine,  was  merely  small  poutoos 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  one  of 
many  given  examples,  bad  paid  Judge  John- 
son 8250,000  for  a  decision  in  a  bankruptcy 
case  where  it.  as  a  creditor,  wanted  a  favored 
priority  position  over  other  creditors. 

The  Kefauver  report  showed  that  very  little 
had  escaped  the  avarice  of  Judge  Johnson. 
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He  owned  an  apartment  house  where  all  the 
court  attaches  were  required  to  live  at  rents 
higher  than  those  paid  by  other  tenants  for 
slmUar  quarters.  He  even  required  his  gov- 
ernment secretary  to  begin  her  days  work 
cleaning  and  dusting  his  home  and  prepar- 
ing the  Judge's  breaitfaat. 

Judge  Johnson  resigned  after  the  report 
was  Issued,  and  the  House  Committee  voted 
to  let  the  matter  drop  because  the  "Senate 
is  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  bo  many 
issues  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 
The  most  baffling  aspect  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation Is  that  Judge  Johnson  was  elected 
president  of  the  local  tmr  association  when 
he  returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law. 
There  were  others  like  Judge  Johnson  who 
resigned  when  charges  were  made  In  the 
House  that  they  had  jwld  Justice  or  Uken 
kick-backs:  Judge  T.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who 
actually  threatened  to  sue  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  1873  when  it  reneged  on 
lu  promised  payment:  Judge  Francis  A. 
Wiuslow.  when  Congressman  LaGuardla 
charged  in  1929  that  he  had  organized  a 
"bankruptcy  ring"  in  New  York  City  and 
taken  '■improper  considerations"  from  a  law- 
yer with  a  large  practice  in  his  court;  Judge 
Daniel  Threw  Wright  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court,  who  was  charged 
by  the  Rouse  in  1914  with  appropriating 
court  money  for  his  own  use;  Judge  Ferdi- 
nand A.  Oelger  of  Wii'consln,  who  thereby 
avoided  the  necessity  in  1939  of  explaining 
why  he  had  abruptly  dismissed  a  grand 
jury  before  it  could  report  an  antl-tru&t  in- 
dictment against  Chrysler.  Ford,  and  Oeu- 
eral  Motors. 

Judge  George  H.  English  of  Illinois  de- 
layed his  resignation  until  the  day  the 
Senate  was  due  to  begin  his  Impeachment 
trial  He  owed  his  appointment  as  a  Judge 
to  a  poUtlcan  named  Charles  B.  Thomas, 
and  the  charge  was  that  the  Judge  appointed 
TTiomas  to  banltruptcy  positions,  that  Tho- 
mas in  turn  appointed  George  H.  English, 
Jr.  as  his  attorney,  that  the  Judge  approved 
outrageous  fees  out  of  the  bankrupt  estates 
for  his  former  mentor  and  son,  and  they  in 
turn  made  "loans"  to  the  Judge.  Other  parts 
of  the  impeachment  charge  were  that  the 
Judge  deposited  the  court  funds  in  a  hither- 
tofore  obscure  bank  which  he  and  his  rela- 
tives controlled,  and  the  bank  made  large 
loans  to  the  Judge  with  little  or  no  col- 
lateral, and  at  little  or  no  Interest. 

The  charges  against  the  judges  whom  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  "reprimanded"  but 
did  not  impeach,  are  equally  serious:  that 
In  1890  Aleck  Boarman  of  Louisiana  took 
the  money  of  the  court  for  his  pfirsonal  use, 
and  "borrowed"  additional  funds  from  the 
court  marahall;  that  Judge  Emory  Speer 
of  Georgia  accepted  railroad  passes  in  1914 
and  deposited  banltruptcy  funds  In  favored 
banks;  that  in  1930.  Judge  Grovery  Moaco- 
wiiz  continued  a  busiue&s  Interest  in  his- 
former  New  York  law  firm,  and  appointed 
members  of  that  firm  to  high-paid  receiver- 
ships, and  so  on. 

Itae  Judges  whom  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatlves  acquitted  of  wrong-doing  were 
all  charged,  at  least  on  the  surface,  with 
bribery  or  "other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors," even  though  the  evidence  did 
not  support  the  charge:  that  Judge  Charles 
Tait  of  Alabama  in  1822.  Judge  Henry  Blod- 
gett  of  Illinois  in  1879,  and  Judge  Augxistus 
Ricks  of  Ohio  in  1895  borrowed  court  funds 
for  personal  use.  and  that  Judge  William 
Van  Ness  of  New  York  in  1818  failed  to 
exercise  vigilance  over  the  court  funds  with 
the  consequence  that  a  clerk  made  off  with 

The  charges  filed  against  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  by  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford  obviously  are  not  of  the  same  heinous 
nature  as  those  detailed  above,  nor  do  they 
approach  in  character  the  bad  behavior  of 
Judges  who  were  charged,  but  not  impeached 
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by    the    Houae    <rf    Job-related    misconduct 

which  does  not  constitute  "Treaaon.  Brit>ery 

or  other  high   Crimea  and   Miademeanorfi.' 

3.  Scandalous    or    improper    iob-relatcd 

behavior 
In  1804.  the  Houae  Impeached  and  the 
Senate  convicted  John  Pickering  on  a  muiu- 
tude  of  charges,  one  being  that  he  "did  ap- 
pear upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of  total 
intoxication,  produced  by  the  free  and  in- 
temperate use  of  Inebriating  liquors."  Since 
that  early  date,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  declined  to  impeach  a  Judge  when 
the  only  charge  against  him  is  olcohollsm 
Thus,  in  1808.  the  legislature  of  Mlsslaslppi 
requested  the  House  to  impeach  Territorial 
Judge  Bruin  for  tills  reason,  but  the  House 
refused  to  do  so.  And,  one  hundred  or  more 
years  later  in  1925.  the  Judiciary  Committee 
recommended  against  the  impeachment  or 
West  Virginia  Judge  William  E.  Baker,  al- 
though it  was  changed  that  he  was  drunk 
on  duty,  drunk,  moreover,  on  liquor  con- 
fiscated by  prohibition  agents  and  stored  in 
the  court  house  for  safe-keeping. 

Drunkenness  is  only  one  kind  of  scandal- 
ous Judicial  behavior  which  is  not  good. 
Scttne  Judges  abstain,  or  leave  their  liquor  at 
home,  and  carry  with  them  to  the  court  room 
a  quick  temper,  a  aharp  prejudice,  a  vanity 
which  Is  openly  displayed  at  the  expense  ol 
counsel.  Utigants.   and   witnesses. 

The  House  of  Represenuiivea  impeached 
Mr.  JusUce  Chase  and  Judge  Peck  for  abu- 
sive misuse  of  their  judicial  authority,  but 
in  neither  situation  did  the  Senate  agree 
that  such  behavior  was  an  impeachable 
offense.  Since  those  eaily  years  of  the  pasi 
century,  the  House  has  consistently  refused 
to  Impeach  for  this  reason:  when  it  was 
charged  In  1804.  that  Judge  Richard  Peters 
of  Pennsylvania  engaged  In  on-tbe-bench 
misconduct  in  the  trial  of  Sedition  cases;  in 
1825.  that  Judge  Buckner  Thurston  was 
•rude.  Insolent,  and  undignifled"  while  pre- 
siding on  the  circuit  court  for  the  District 
of  ColumbU;  In  1933.  that  Judge  Benjamin 
Johnson  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas  dis- 
played "favoriusm  of  counsel,  irritabuity. 
rudeness,  and  habitual  intemperance";  in 
1908.  when  It  waa  charged  that  Judge  Leb- 
bua  R,  Wiifley  of  the  United  Slates  Court  m 
China  maintained  a  "dictatorial  attitude"  on 
the  bench;  and  in  1935  when  Congressman 
(later  Senator)  Dirksen  charged  that  Judge 
Samuel  Alschuler  sat  on  a  case  and  openly 
favored  the  PuUman  Company,  represented 
by  the  son  of  former  governor  Dunne,  with 
whom  the  Judge  liad  long  poUtlcal  ties. 

More  germane  to  the  charges  against  Xtr, 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  that  he  ruled  in 
favor  of  Glnzburg's  pornographic  magazines, 
Is  the  history  in  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tlves,  since  getting  off  to  a  bad  start  with 
JusUce  Chase  and  Judge  Peck,  of  refusing  to 
impeach  a  Judge  because  of  his  rulings  in 
a  particular  caac.  or  because  of  a  line  of 
derisions. 

In  this  century,  the  House  refu&ed  to  im- 
peach Judge  Alston  G.  Daytou  when  Con- 
gressman Mater  Senator)  Neeley  charged  him 
in  1914  with  "improperly  issuing  InjuncUoua 
to  prevent  the  miners  from  exercising  their 
Just  and  legal  rights  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia." 

The  House  refused  to  impeach  Judge  Frank 
Cooper  of  New  York  in  1037  when  Congress- 
man LaGuardla  charged  that  he  "ignored 
and  disregarded  the  law  of  the  land  '  in  per- 
mitting government  agents  to  decoy  persons 
into  violation  of  the  Prohibition  laws. 

The  House  refused  to  impeach  Judge  James 
A.  Lowell  when  Congressman  Howard  Smith 
of  Virginia  charged  him  with  "disregard  of 
the  Constitution  .  . .  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court"  because  the  Massachusetts 
Judge  hod  refii.sed  to  extradite  a  Negro  fugi- 
tive back  to  Virginia  for  trial  because 
"negroes  there  were  excluded  from  Jury 
service." 
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The  House  refused  to  Impeach  Judge  Jo- 
aepb  W.  Molyneaux  la  1934  when  Congress- 
roan  Sboemaker  charged  that  the  Judge  had 
balked  an  Investigation  of  Beverai  banks  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Commerce  Commission 
with  an  Illegal  Injunction. 

It  lA  for  this  reason  that  impeachment 
charges  a^nst  Judge  Harold  Cox  never 
reached  the  House  floor,  although  the  be- 
havior of  the  Mlasiselppl  Judge  was  not  good 
when  he  repeatedly  referred  to  Negro  litigants 
before  hla  court  with  racist  slurs  <he  called 
them  chimpanzees).  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  ol  Richmond.  Virginia,  did 
no  more  than  whistle  DUle  when  it  threat- 
ened to  Institute  impeachment  proceedings 
against  federal  Judge  Robert  B.  Merhlge  if  he 
incorporated  a  "busing"  provision  In  the 
city's  Khool  desegregation  plan. 

In  lummary.  the  charges  against  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  are  unique  in  our  his- 
tory of  impeachment.  The  House  has  stood 
ready  to  Impeach  Judges  for  Treason,  Bribery, 
and  related  financial  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. It  has  refused  to  Impeach  Judges 
charged  with  on-the-job  misconduct  when 
that  behavior  is  not  also  an  indictable  crim- 
inal offense.  Only  once  before  has  a  Judge 
even  been  charged  with  Impeachment  for  non 
Job-related  activities — In  l&2t,  when  Judge 
Kcneaaw  Mountam  Landls  was  charged  with 
accepting  the  Job  as  Conmnissioner  of  btg- 
league  baseball — and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  refuiied  to  dignify  the  charge 
with  a  report  pro  or  con.  Never  In  our  im- 
peachment history,  until  Congressman  Ford 
leveled  his  charges  against  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  a  Judge 
could  be  impeached  because,  while  otz  the 
bench,  he  exercised  his  First  Amendment 
righu  to  speak  and  write  on  l&sues  of  the 
day,  to  associate  with  others  In  educational 
enterprises. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

This  brief  history  of  Congressional  im- 
peachment sbowR  several  things.  First,  tt 
■hows  that  It  works.  It  is  not  a  rusty,  un- 
used power.  Since  1798.  fifty-five  Judges  have 
been  charged  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  approximately  one  in  every 
three  to  four  years.  Presumably,  most  of  the 
federal  Judges  who  should  be  impeached,  are 
impeached.  Thirty-three  Judges  have  been 
charged  with  "Tteason,  Bribery,  or  other  High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  Three  of  them 
have  been  found  guilty  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
moved from  office:  twenty-two  additional 
Judges  have  resided  rather  than  face  Sen- 
ate trial  and  public  exposure.  This  Is  one 
"corrupt"  Judge  for  approximately  every 
seven  years — hopefully,  all  there  are. 

Second,  by  its  dee<la  and  actions.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  what  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger recently  de5crH>ed  as  "the  imperative 
need  for  total  and  absolute  independence 
of  Judges  in  deciding  case^  or  in  any  phase 
of  the  decisional  function"  With  a  few  ab- 
beratlons  in  the  early  1800'a.  a  period  of  un- 
precedented political  upheaval,  Congress  has 
refused  to  impeach  a  Judge  for  lack  of  "good 
behaviour"  unless  the  behavior  is  both  Job- 
related  and  criminal.  This  is  true  whether 
the  Judge  gets  drunk  on  the  bench,  whether 
the  Judge  exploits  and  abuses  the  authority 
of  hla  robes,  or  whether  the  Judge  hands 
down  unpopular  or  wrong  decisions. 

How  could  It  be  otherwise?  The  purpose  of 
an  "independent  Judiciary"  in  our  system  of 
government  by  separation  of  powers,  Is  to 
check  the  excesses  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  government,  to  cry 
a  halt  when  popular  passions  grip  the  Con- 
gress and  laws  are  adopted  which  abridge  and 
Infringe  upon  the  rights  piaranteed  to  all 
citizens  by  the  Constitution-  The  Judges  must 
be  strong  and  secure  If  they  are  to  do  this 
Job  well. 

John  Dickinson  proposed  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  federal  Judges  should 
be  removed  upon  »  petition  by  the  major- 
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ity  of  each  House  of  Congress.  This  was  re- 
jected, because  It  was  contradictory  to  Ju- 
dicial tenure  during  good  behavior,  because 
It  would  make  the  Judiciary  "dangerously 
dependent"  on  the  legislature. 

During  the  Jetfersonlan  purge  of  the  fed- 
eral bench.  Senate  leader  William  Giles  pro- 
claimed that  "removal  by  tini>eachment"  la 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  by  tioth 
Houses  of  Congress  to  the  Judge  that  "you 
hold  dangerous  opinions."  This  theory  of 
the  Impeachment  power  was  rejected  in  1804 
because  It  would  put  In  peril  "the  integrity  of 
the  whole  national  Judicial  establishment." 

Now  Congressman  Ford  suggests  that  "on 
impeachable  oSense"  is  nothing  more  than 
"whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considers  It  to  be  at  a  given 
moment  in  history." 

Does  he  really  mean  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  nUght  have  been  impeached  because 
"at  a  given  moment  In  history"  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
objected  strongly  to  his  opinion  ordering  an 
end  to  school-segregation,  or  to  his  equally 
controversial  decision  against  school  prayer? 
Does  he  reolly  mean  that  Judge  Julius  Hoff- 
man is  impeachable  If  a  majority  of  this  or 
the  next  Congress  decides  that  he  was  wrong 
la  his  handling  of  the  Chicago  Seven?  Doea 
he  really  want  a  situation  where  federal  Judg' 
es  must  keep  one  eye  on  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress and  the  other  on  the  proceedings  be- 
fore them  In  court.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
tenure  in  office? 

II  Congressman  Ford  Is  right,  it  bodes  ill 
for  the  concept  of  an  independent  Judiciary 
and  the  corollary  doctrine  of  a  Constitutional 
government  of  laws. 

In  1S3S,  the  French  obaerrer  dft  Tocque- 
viile  wrote  that: 

"A  decline  of  public  morals  in  the  Cnlted 
States  will  probably  be  marked  by  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  impeacliment  as  a  means  of 
crushing  political  adversaries  or  ejecting 
theiu  from  office." 

Let  us  hope  that  that  day  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 


CONTINUING  TRAININO  AND  EDU- 
CATION DURING  WORKING  LIFE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OT    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  week  of  July  6 
through  10,  on  international  conference 
was  held  in  Copenhagen.  Denmark  on 
continuing  training  and  education  dur- 
ing working  life.  As  we  all  know,  the 
knowledge  explosion,  plus  the  rapid  ad- 
vances in  technological  development, 
frequently  work  lo  make  obsolete  the 
skills  and  working  knowledge  of  many  of 
our  citizens  and  those  of  other  nations. 
I  think  it  timely  and  important  that 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development — OECD — ar- 
ranged this  important  international 
conference  and  Invited  scholars  from  Its 
member  nations  to  present  papers  and 
debate  and  discuss  the  implications  for 
industry,  government,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion of  such  changes.  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Matthews,  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, had  the  honor  to  present  a  paper 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  discussion  on  the 
problem  of  continuing  education  and 
training  and  its  implications  to  industry, 
education,  labor,  and  government.  Dr. 
Matthews  has  made  important  contrl- 
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buttons  in  this  field.  His  remarks  deserve 
careful  review  and  analysis.  The  re- 
marks follow: 

CONTIMtnNO    TaAININC    A.VD    EoOCATIOla 

DuoiNc  WoBKiMc  Lite 
(By  Howard  .\.  Matthews.  Ph.  D.) 

1.  Education  must  be  available  to  people 
throughouc  their  lifetime  or  It  fails  to  meet 
their  needs  either  today  or  tomorrow.  Educa- 
tion U  the  process  by  which  we  learn  such 
fundamental  things  as  to  talk  in  early  child- 
hood, and  it  ejctenis  through  an  almost  infi- 
nite number  of  experiences  and  applications 
of  this  simple  (bxu  complex!  ability  to  com- 
municate to  highly  specialized  skUls  and 
sophisticated  applications  of  knowledge.  The 
formalized  public  and  private  educational 
enterprise  which  builds  upon  this  childhood 
acquired  learning  must  be  organized  so  as 
to  permit  the  individual  to  engage  in  the 
learning  process  at  any  stage  of  his  learn- 
ing or  development  so  that  new  knowledge 
can  be  contlnuaUy  applied  to  hl5  living  and 
working.  The  formalized  education  process 
Is  often  the  only  hope  for  a  second  chance  for 
the  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged 
persons  for  whom  other  channels  of  earning 
or  learning  may  have  failed. 

3.  This  view  of  education— that  is,  con- 
tinuing or  life-long  education — is  still  not 
completely  or  adequately  recognized  by  many 
educational  establishments  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  also  by  those  developing  national 
educational  policy.  Efforts  at  all  levels  of  the 
American  society — federal,  state  and  local — 
too  often  are  scattered,  fragmented,  under- 
funded and  out  of  step  with  the  times.  Many 
times  fragmentation  in  education  grows  out 
of  artificial  questions  raised  In  the  learning 
hierarchy:  vocational  schools  seeking  aca- 
demic recognition  or  some  comparable  in- 
signia of  respectability:  teachers  of  standard 
academic  subjects  fighting  for  preeminence: 
some  advocates  of  and  educable  elite  resent- 
ing the  Infringement  of  mass  education; 
those  committed  to  the  research  Idea!  op- 
posing expenditure  of  time  on  other  disci- 
plines; and,  all  tj'pes  of  Institutions  com- 
peung  for  students  and  popular  support. 
Often  times  I  am  amazed  that  our  system 
works  as  well  as  It  does. 

3.  In  this  paper,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  "education"  and  "training",  or 
"vocational"  or  "occupational"  education.  In 
my  Judgment  these  are  not  different  "kinds" 
of  education,  but  rather  they  are  specialiaed 
or  specific  functions  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  throughout  this  paper  the  lack 
of  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind  because 
I  use  the  words,  "education",  "training", 
"education  and  training"  Interchangeably 
and  as  synonyms.  I  believe  that  the  division 
of  the  learning  process  Into  compartments 
with  these  several  labels  la  Induced  more  for 
social  and  fraternal  reasons  than  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  reasons. 

4.  Ability  to  manage  change— whether 
keeping  up  with  developments  in  professions 
or  re-tooling  for  new  Jobs — requires  educa- 
tion (m  my  definition)  to  be  available  to 
everyone  whenever  they  need  it.  Access  to 
education  governs  the  pace  at  which  new 
knowledge  is  absorbed,  adjustments  are  made 
to  new  technologies,  and  solutions  are 
reached  to  related  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

6.  Even  a  superficial  analysis  of  current 
manpower  data  In  Western  countries  sug- 
gest.-)  that  there  is  a  very  high  and  positive 
correlation  between  the  amount  of  formal 
education  a  person  has  and  his  continuing 
attachment  to  the  labor  force.  This  suggest.^ 
that  for  all  practical  purposes,  attachment 
to  the  working  world  Is  really  governed  in 
the  final  analysis  more  by  the  "mental  in- 
gredient" — the  education,  mental  attitudes, 
aspirations  and  fears — than  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Ingredient  to  performance  tasks 
and  Jobs.  Perhaps  It  also  suggesta  that  the 
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most  effective  way  for  people  to  develop  a 
lasting  attachment  to  the  lat>or  force  Is  for 
them  to  Increase  and  broaden  their  formal 
conceptual  traimng  (commonly  called  "edu- 
cation"),  whUe  at  the  same  time  being 
helped  to  raise  their  aspirations  and  hopes 
for  long-range  success. 

6.  In  the  United  Sutcs  we  are  currently 
engaged  In  dialogue  on  the  matter  of  de-- 
veloptng  a  national  manpower  and  education 
policy.  One  basic  consideration  now  t>elng 
discussed  Is  how  should  the  regular  or  gen- 
eral education,  the  remedial  and  the  con- 
tinuing education,  be  arranged  or  provided 
for  the  Individuals  that  the  traditional  edu- 
cation systems  and  processes  have  not  served 
well — those  who  for  lack  of  education  and,  or 
skiUa  are  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
It  la  sort  of  a  question  of  "who  should  do 
what  and  how?", 

7.  Some  have  suggested  that  private  In- 
dustry should  assume  a  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
workers  and  for  bringing  about  social  change. 
Others  ask,  are  the  private,  profit-making 
Industries  really  best  able  to  assume  this  type 
of  re^onslblllty  when  one  also  considers  the 
Interests  and  rights  of  the  worker  in  the  con- 
text of  the  history  In  America  of  the  labor 
movement? 

B.  Suppose  for  purposes  of  discussion  that 
private  Industry  Is  the  place  to  fix  greater 
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pre-employment  preparation  of  both  dia- 
advantaged  and  other  youngsters  for  Jobs  of 
the  future  may  be  that  which  is  very  broadly 
baaed,  enabling  an  Individual  to  funcUon  In 
a  number  of  Jobs  throughout  his  work  life. 
many  of  which  may  actually  be  unrelated  as 
to  content  or  skill  requirements.  Skill  train- 
ing narrowly  conceived  simply  cannot  ac- 
complish this,  although  I  am  convinced  that 
some  types  of  It  have  much  more  transfer 
value  than  educators  have  recognized  in  the 
past. 

12.  Moreover.  lltUe  evidence  exUts  from 
either  the  past  or  the  present  \o  suggest  that 
the  production  or  work  proces.ses  per  ae  in 
private  Industry  have  the  capability  (or  can 
develop  such)  to  lend  themselves  to  tiie 
kind  of  education  programs  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  production  process  that  can  bring 
about  forceful  beneflU  to  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  any 
faster  or  more  effecUvely  than  the  public 
school  systems,  working  In  cooperation  with 
industry  and  many  different  agencies. 

13.  There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  educate,  train 
or  retrain  people  (whichever  term  you  pre- 
fer)— whether  displaced  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mation or  unemployed  because  of  educa- 
tional, physical,  social  or  economic  disad- 
vantage— is  through  cooperauve  education 
programs.    In    such     "person -centered    pro- 


responsibility    for    training.    retrainlBg    and     grams,"  the  school  develops  instruction  best 


social  change.  H  it  Is,  then  we  must  also 
rememlwr  that  several  considerations  must 
permeate  all  industry  planning.  First,  any 
company.  Including  the  industrial  giants, 
must  be  operated  in  oiu-  economic  system  In 
such  a  way  as  guarantees  a  profit,  and  thlB 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  every- 
thing that  la  done. 
9.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  while 


suited  to  the  classroom  and  helps  a  poten 

tlal  employee  develop  specific  work  skills  at 

the  Job  site.  But  the  responalbiUty  for  this 

education  process  rests  with  the  school,  the 

one  Institution  that  touches  the  lives  of  all 

citizens. 

14.  The   American    educatlonol    establish- 
ment 18  a  gigantic  enterprise.  It  is  not  really 

-  ^ . a  single  system,  but  over  20,000  local  auton- 

thia  does  not  mean  that  everything  that  a     omous  systems.  In  1969  there  were  approxl- ,, 

given  industry  does  at  any  single  moment  In     mately  58.6  million  studenu  enroUed  in  pub-     Prepare  students  for  the  next  level  of  educa- 
tlme  must  show  a  profit.  It  does  mean  that     1'*^  »"d  private  (non-public)  elementary  and     *''°"-  Unfortunately,  we  have  so  perpetuated 

the  enterprise  as  a  whole  over  any  specified     secondary   schools   and    colleges   at   a   total     **""  -—■"-*-'  

period  of  time  must   be  profitable.   Educa-     '^^^^  of  •64.7  billion.  Included  in  these  data 
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with  equal  distribuuon  between  whlt« 
women  and  those  of  other  ethnic  dttigna- 
tlone.  Whan  we  consider  not  only  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  teclinology  but  the 
ooclaj  Imperatives  of  our  time,  theae  figures 
are  leas  notable  for  being  large  than  for  being 
amaU. 

20.  Before  programs  can  respond  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  people,  we  must  have 
some  Idea  why  people  engage  in  continuing 
education  programs;  how  many  there  ore: 
who  they  are;  and.  what  they  expect  of  the 
programs  they  enter. 

21.  With  the  amount  of  Information  avail- 
able doubling  each  ten  years  or  less,  we  can 
not  go  on  trying  to  add  to  the  content  of 
education,  hoping  that  we  can  cram  into 
the  head  of  a  youth  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  by  graduation  time.  Bather  we  must 
make  life  itself  a  part  of  the  continuing  edu- 
ca.tlon  process — something  which  t>oth  the 
rigidities  of  indtistry  and  education  now 
make  rather  difficult. 

22.  The  challenge  to  public  policy  now 
is  to  create  new  arrangements  and  new  and 
continuing  opportimitics  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  adults.  Each  of  the  agencies 
and  Institutions  involved  m  the  educational 
enterprise  frequently  works  in  ways  unre- 
lated to  each  other  and  aomeumes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  total  national  interest.  Relatlon- 
ahlps  between  employment,  education,  and 
social  service  policies  mutt  become  more 
interrelated.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
domains. 

23.  Often  the  methods  for  overcoming  the 
shortcomings  of  the  pubUc  school  systems 
m  the  United  SUtes  can  be  learned  more 
effectively  from  remedial  or  continuing  edu- 
caUon  programs  for  persons  the  schools  have 
not  served  well,  than  in  any  other  way. 

24.  School  systems  are  archaic  if  they  only 


tlon  or  training  must  obviously  be  consid- 
ered In  this  light.  Secondly,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  because  Industry,  which  Is 
In  the  business  of  seUlng  educational  serv- 
ices or  producte  In  the  marketplace  has  to 
assume  that  tt  is  going  to  be  In  business 
for  as  long  into  the  future  as  anyone  can 
Bee.  It  simply  cannot  make  long-range  deci- 
sions by  pragmaUcally  looking  at  the  money 
that  can  be  made  next  week  or  six  monUis 
from  now  on  a  federal  contract  to  provide 
Job  training.  If  industry  training  programs 
are  to  be  Inexpensive,  and  If  they  are  to  be 


are  some  2  million  students  enrolled  in  Junior 
and  community  colleges. 

15.  Although  we  know  little  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  adults  who  engage  In 
continuing  educaUon  In  the  Umted  States 
we  are  reasonably  sure  that  oiu-  dau  do  not 
refiect  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  number 
of  adulta  engaged  in  same  type  of  educa- 
tional activity. 

18.  The  National  Center  for  EducaUon 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation set  out  to  learn  alwut  the  kinds  of 
people  who   participate  In   adult  educaUon 


woven  Into  the  fabric  of  industry  on  a  long-  programs.  What  was  learned  was  dlsconcert- 
range  basis,  industrial  planners  must  also  Ing— many  persons  did  not  report  their  occu- 
conslder  such  programs  In  the  light  of  the     patlonaJ   training   or   other  activity,   appar- 

constraints  caused  by  union  contracts:  com-     *"•'"  >'.—.——  •» —  -'■-•  ~ .-     ^*^ 

petition;  obsolescence  of  the  skills  of  peo- 
ple; equipment  and  processes:  tax  laws;  and, 
many  other  forces. 

10.  It  Is  also  Important  to  recognize  that 
manpower  predictions  made  today  based  on 
reasonable  projections  of  teclinological  ad- 
vancements can  be  rendered  obsolete  almost 


ently  because  they  did  not  think  ol  the  types 
of  learning  experiences  that  they  were  under- 
going as  "education".  For  many  people,  the 
activity  wos  probably  considered  part  of  the 
job.  a  natural  participation,  or  Just  a  part 
of  everyday  living. 

17.  Even  In  view  of  the  under-reporting, 
the    results    were    nevertheless    astounding. 


overnight  by  change  and  InnovaUon  no  one  CKer  13  million  adulU  Indicated  thev  were 

anticipated.  Many  individual  Industries  ad-  participating  In  some  form  of  adult  educa- 

SHi  nr  .i-^^^?"".?  !\  ""Pp^^'^le  to  project  tlon  activity.  This  number  is  larger  than  the         ^.-  in   my  opmion    hleh   schools   in   o,-r 

S?.?Mnn      UM  ^,^^^  trailing  needs  or  pro-  reported    enrolhnent    In    aU    post -secondary     country  ore  se? lously  Scflclent  wh^n   th.^r 

ducUon  schedules  over  any  sppreciable  period  Institutions  In  the  United  Slatw  -.rr.^.^^  ""P"*.''  acncient  when   their 

^t^.n.fS™'^  '/'^  companies  can  predict         18.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  ex- 

7^  ^rL  tT^!  °^  accuracy  even  five  years  tent  leisure-related  courees  such  as  art  ap- 

i™.r:^.'lLl!J?fL°L^^f*'^*^  '""^y  «"'  Preclauon.  crafts  and  music,  in  commum?y 


have  In  the  market  place,  what  major  prod- 
ucts they  will  sell  or  buy.  and  what  specific 
types  of  skills  they  will  need  to  do  so. 

11.  Current  manpower  studies  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  Industrial 
manpower  needs  for  the  years  ahead  can 
only  be  stated  In  very  broad  and  vague  oc- 
cupational categories  rather  than  in  terms 
of   specific   Job   requirements.    e.g.    agrlcul 


adult  education  courses  designed  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life,  are  included  in  these  data. 
In  View  of  the  Increasing  Importance  in  our 
lives  of  the  uses  of  leisure,  this  lack  ol  infor- 
mation is  unfortunate. 

19.  The  13  million  persons  participating  In 
adult  educaUon  programs  represent  1  person 
in  B.  or  11  per  cent  of  all  Americans  age  17 


the  artificial  prestige  values  of  college  de- 
grees and  other  educational  artifact*  such 
OS  diplomas,  professional  certlflcatea  and  the 
like,  that  many  young  people  today  in  our 
regular  school  systems  are  socially  embar- 
rassed to  admit  to  their  friends  that  they 
would  really  like  to  atop  short  of  u.  degree 
from  some  prestigious  college.  The  practical 
learning  function  of  the  schools  Is  frequently 
Impaired  because  of  compulsory  attendance, 
mlnimiun  wage  laws,  wage-hour  laws,  etc., 
which  are  designed  chiefly  to  keep  the  young 
people  out  of  ihe  compeutive  laljor  market, 
rather  than  keep  ihem  in  school  to  guarantee 
them  an  education  appropriate  to  their 
needs,  wants  and  desires. 

26.  Too  often  this  resulU  In  young  people 
being  forced  to  attend  achools  which  were 
organized  with  someone  else  in  mind — those 
preparing  for  more  educaUon  rather  than 
the  world  of  work. 

26.  Most  people  agree  that  any  local  educa- 
tional system  Is  not  doing  iia  Job  If  it  con- 
centrates Its  major  energies  on  the  one- 
third  of  its  students  beaded  for  the  next 

level   of  education — college   or   university 

giving  UtUe  or  no  attention  to  the  two- 
thirds  who  are  not. 

27.  In   my  opinion,   high   schools  In   our 


cotmselors  have  Jlttle  or  no  idea  what  high 
school  courses  would  be  the  most  useful  to 
a  young  man  Interested,  for  example.  In  an 
electrical  apprenticeship.  Too  often  coun- 
selors can  only  help  those  who  want  to 
know  what  courses,  grades,  and  testa  ore 
required  for  admission  to  pre£t:Eious  unlver- 
fitUes. 

28.  Nevertheless,  the  schools  usually  have 
done  what  they  have  been  asked  to  do.  pre- 
pare the  white  middle  cla««  majority  for 
life  In  an  Increasingly  complex  and  urban 
setting.  They  have  done  less  well  for  those 
in  the  lowest  economic  and  social  strata. 

28.  Current  education  problems  stem  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  changed. 
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but  rftther  that  they  continue  to  do  precisely 
Che  Jot)  they  have  always  done.  A  shrinking 
uaskllled  job  market  requires  fewer  men 
and  (ewer  young  men,  and  so  the  schools  are 
expected  to  fill  the  gap — which,  of  course, 
tradition  has  not  dictated  nor  funds  afforded. 
The  problems  of  providing  continuing  educa- 
tion for  such  persons  are  thereby  com- 
pounded. 

30.  A  well-balanced  system  of  continued 
public  education  must  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  educational  opportunity 
for  persons  with  varying  educational  at- 
tainments and  varying  motivations  and 
needs  In  all  areas  of  the  state — for  as  we 
have  shown  it  will  also  have  to  serve  those 
the  "regular"  system  has  failed  to  Berve. 

31.  In  a  properly  orlenteu  cuntlnulng  edu- 
cation program  the  high  school  dropout 
would  be  able  to  find  a  program  which  en- 
courages his  re-entry  to  school  or  prepares 
him  for  a  Job.  and  the  technologically  dis- 
placed Ph.D.  an  opportunity  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  a  special  field  or  to  broaden  hla 
general  background.  Such  po«iibllUles  re- 
quire an  open-ended  system  with  students 
free  to  enter,  to  leave  when  other  experi- 
ences seem  more  fruitful,  and  possibly  to 
re-enter  later. 

32.  Life-long  education  programs  can  be 
designed  without  regard  to  the  conventional 
administrative  (but  not  educational)  con- 
veniences of  quarters,  semesters,  six-week 
or  nine-week  terms.  Carnegie  units,  and 
quarter-hour  and  semester  hour  formulas. 
Flexible  programs  can  be  developed  so  the 
student  may  leave  to  take  a  Job  at  any  time 
or  itay  for  advanced  school  work  without 
regard  for  the  school  calendar  or  the  college 
catalog.  Such  a  system  can  become  a  reality 
only  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  pub- 
lic schools,  community  colleges,  vocational 
schools,   universities,   and   employers. 

33  There  la  a  special  need  for  broader  and 
deeper  opportunities  for  those  adults  whose 
basic  education  is  deficient.  About  30  mil- 
lion members  of  the  present  labor  force  In 
the  United  States  lack  high  school  diplo- 
mas— the  basic  credential  for  mobility  in 
our  society.  Some  S  million  of  these  have  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  One-sixth  of 
American  youth  cannot  qu&Itfy  for  military 
service  because  they  are  unable  to  pass  a 
seventh  grade  equivalency  teat.  Tet  opportu- 
uitiea  for  open-ended  adult  basic  education 
are  few.  and  knowledge  of  how  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  teaching  adults  needs  fur- 
ther exploration. 

34-  In  1968.  the  federal  program  to  support 
adult  basic  education  efforts  totaled  >38.9 
million  and  served  153.303  adults.  This  pro- 
gram supports  training  leading  only  to  eighth 
grade  equivalency — a  modest  goal  in  an  age 
requiring  highly  skilled  and  educated  work* 
era.  Considering  those  who  have  not  com- 
pleted an  education  of  eighth  grade  equiva- 
lency, approximately  a  million,  this  number 
is  relatively  small  but  nevertheless  of  great 
magnitude  In  the  Impact  such  training  has 
hod  gn  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated. 

35.  Retraining  programs  must  be  organised 
In  such  a  way  that  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  local  labor  force  is  retrained  annually. 
Training  provided  thus  far  by  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (M.D.T.A.) 
has  demonstrated  that  this  is  practical  and 
that  a  slgnlflcant  capacity  for  training  and 
retraining  exists  outside  the  public  school 
framework.  It  baa  also  uprooted  some  en- 
trenched Ideas  about  how  long  It  takes  for 
the  American  workers  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  for  an  entry-level  Job  or  on-the-job 
training  or  to  have  education  skills  upgraded. 

36  The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  developed  to  offset  structural 
unemployment,  created  a  new  array  of  edu- 
cation and  work  training  programs  for  out- 
of-8chool  youths  and  adults  who  had  not  been 
served  by  the  existing  vocational  education 
and  prlvau  apprenttcesblp  and  training  sys- 
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tems.  A  variety  of  education  and  training 
programs  are  made  possible  by  this  legis- 
lation; 

Education  and  training  for  Individuals 
handicapped  by  lack  of  education  and  work 
experience; 

Refresher  training  for  unemployed  profes- 
sionals who  require  such  training  to  con- 
tinue In  their  professions; 

Part-time  training  of  persons,  employed  or 
not,  who  through  further  education  and 
training  can  help  fill  jobs  vacant  In  occupa- 
tions of  critical  skill  shortages;   and. 

Experimental,  developmental  and  pilot 
projects  to  Improve  techniques  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  In  training  the  disadvantaged.  In- 
cluding pilot  programs  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

37.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Traln- 
ment  Act  is  jointly  the  respouslbtlily  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.E.W.). 
The  office  which  I  administer,  the  Division  of 
Manpower  Development  and  Training,  In  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  Is  directly 
responsible  for  classroom  Instruction  placed 
by  this  law  with  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 

38.  The  Department  of  Labor  selects  in- 
dividuals to  be  trained  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation enters  into  argeements  with  state  edu- 
cation agencies  to  provide  the  training 
needed.  Contracts  are  also  negotiated  with 
public  or  private  education  and  training  in- 
stitutions to  establish  classroom  Instruction 
when  states  are  unable  to  provide  necessary 
institutional  training. 

39.  As  of  June  1969.  over  1.2  million  per- 
sons had  enrolled  in  M.D.T,A.  programs. 
848.400  of  them  In  Institutional  training  and 
382.000  in  on-the-job  training  at  a  total 
federal  cost  of  *1.6  billion.  In  ttscal  year  1969. 
some  220.000  (Institutional  and  on-the-job) 
persons  were  trained.  In  the  light  of  a  June 
1969  rate  of  unemployment  at  3.4  per  cent 
(colncidentally.  3.4  million  persons) .  the  na- 
tional efforts  at  training  and  retraining  are 
relatively  small. 

40  Programs  under  the  Manpower  Act.  par- 
ticularly Institutional  training,  seek  not  only 
to  provide  an  individual  with  skills  which 
wm  enable  him  to  get  a  Job  and  progress 
higher  on  that  job.  but  also  provide  him  with 
the  necessary  related  Instruction  and  basic 
education  which  will  permit  him  to  move  to 
another  Job  or  progress  In  the  career  poten- 
tial of  his  current  job. 

4 1  The  recent  emphasis  on  manpower 
training  and  development  In  the  United 
States  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
new  programs,  while  playing  an  Important 
role  In  alleviating  unmet  problems  and  de- 
ficiencies In  education,  training,  and  the 
e^nployment  process,  supplement  the  ongoing 
education  and  training  system. 

42.  Unlike  the  centralized  education  sys- 
tems found  In  many  countries,  there  Is  con- 
siderable diversity  In  education  cin-ricula 
throughout  the  American  system.  Schools  at 
all  levels  are  operated  by  public  authorities 
and  also  by  private  non-profit  and  profit- 
making  organisations.  While  public  educa- 
tion Is  within  the  exclusive  legal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Individual  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  Office  of  Education  by 
means  of  grants  and  subsidies  to  state  edu- 
cation departments  and  to  the  public  or 
private  training  institutions  has  a  catalytic 
Influence  on  American  education  systems. 

43.  M.O.T.A.  in  particular  has  been  a  cata- 
lyst In  bringing  5tat«  and  local  agencies  to- 
gether In  working  out  solutions  to  critical 
retraining  problems,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  change  In  Institutional  patterns 
and  goals — a  benefit  not  envisioned  at  the 
time  of  Congressional  enactment  in  1962. 
Federal  funds  for  manpower  training  are 
viewed  as  •'seed"  money  aimed  at  bringing 
any  number  of  related  agencies — school  dis- 
tricts, employers,  employment  services,  etc. — 
together  on  local  problems. 
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44.  Largely  because  of  the  institutional  and 
agency  involvements  mandated  In  the  legis- 
lation. M-D.T.A.  has  infiuenced  change  in 
public  education  Institutions  and  formed  a 
bridge  so  needed  between  education  and  In- 
dustry as  well  as  other  groups  having  exper- 
tise in  adult  tt«inlng,  retraining  and  educa- 
tion. 

45.  Notable  among  the  new  institutional 
patterns  evolved  under  the  MD.T.A.  by  the 
public  school  systems  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Manpower  Training  Skills  Center- 
now  some  70  in  number  and  located  through- 
out the  United  SUtes. 

46.  The  centers  are  centralized  self-con- 
tained facilities,  distinct  from  regular  public 
school  facilities,  operating  on  a  full-time 
basis,  generally  under  public  school  admin- 
istration. They  are  designed  to  provide  on  a 
continuous  tutsls  counseling  and  related 
services,  work  orientation,  basic  and  remedial 
education,  health  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices and  institutional  skill  training  In  a  va- 
riety of  occupations  for  trainees  recruited 
from  a  broad  geographic  area.  TTie  centers  are 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  flexlbiUty, 
and  serve  all  types  of  trainees  and  all  types 
of  training  projects,  Including  multi-occupa- 
tion and  single  occupation  projects,  individ- 
ual referrals  and  classroom  components  oi 
coupled  on-the-job  training  programs. 

47.  One  of  the  ujiique  contributions  of  the 
skills  center  is  the  arrangement  of  Instruc- 
tional units,  which  permits  continuous 
trainee  intake  and  exist  from  center  pro- 
grams. Skills  centers  operate  the  year 
around,  and  in  some  Insunces  people  can 
also  go  to  them  at  any  time  around  the 
clock — 24  hours  a  day.  This  we  call  "open- 
entry  open-ended"  scheduling  because  it  af- 
fords a  completely  individualized  program. 
The  amount  of  time  and  the  types  of  pro- 
gram offerings — whether  basic  or  remedial 
education,  skills  training,  counseling,  health 
or  other  supportive  services— all  can  be 
geared  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  each  In- 
dividual trainee. 

48.  Open-ended  programs  reduce  the  time 
lag  that  often  occurs  in  regular  programs  be- 
tween the  time  a  person  U  selected  for  train- 
ing and  his  actual  entry  into  a  training  situ- 
ation. Oiu*  experience  suggesu  that  where 
this  time  lag  Is  significant,  trainee  aspira- 
tions and  motivations  tend  to  vanish  and  a 
person  who  was  once  excited  about  training 
tends  to  become  more  resistant  toward  fU' 
ture  retraining. 

49.  There  are  positive  benefits  for  em- 
ployers In  the  "open-entry/open-ended" 
training  programs.  Historically,  schools  have 
operated  on  a  "school  year"  basis  with  most 
people  completing  their  education  either  In 
January  or  June.  The  "open-entry/open- 
ended"  process  provides  for  a  steady  flow  of 
entrants  Into  the  labor  market  as  opposed 
to  large  groups  completing  once  or  twice  a 
year.  In  the  "open-entry/open-ended"  proc- 
ess, if  there  are  periods  of  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment, trainees  can  be  retained  or  recycled 
Into  other  training  as  a  "holding  action"  as 
an  alterative  to  their  being  exited  to  a  non- 
responsive  labor  market. 

50.  The  skills  centers,  thus  have  become  a 
buffer  between  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. During  i>erlods  called  "holding  ac- 
tion", trainees  can  vary  or  broaden  their 
knowledge  or  skills  and  make  themselves 
more  employable  at  a  higher  level  In  a  com- 
petitive labor  market. 

51.  Linked  closely  with  Industry,  or  several 
Industries,  skills  centers  can  and  do  cush- 
ion the  effects  of  a  fluctuating  economy  for 
those  who  feel  It  moat— the  last  hired — 
thereby  enhancing  their  Individual  well-be- 
ing and  reducing  their  social  and  economic 
dlslocftton  and  disruption. 

52.  In  contrast  to  the  skills  centers,  the 
public  schools  have  been  characterised  as 
Infiexible  and  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  requirements  of  the  labor 
marltet.  In  reorienting  to  these  problems  It 
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IS  slgnlflcant  to  note  that  skills  centers,  for 
the  most  part,  are  operated  by  any  local  pub- 
lic schools  that  have  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Industry  In  developing 
more  flexible  programs.  By  operating  skills 
centers,  the  schools  have  learned  how  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  Industry  and  at 
the  same  time  break  down  the  traditional 
barriers  between  what  has  been  called  "edu- 
cation" and  "training". 

53.  There  have  been  other  breakthroughs 
in  learning  how  to  artlcvUate  the  education- 
al enterprise  with  industry's  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  of  Education  h&s  two  edu- 
cational programs  presently  underway  with 
the  basic  steel  and  railroad  Industries  of 
this  country  which  lUustrate  a  major  job  of 
"brldge-buildlng"  between  industry  and  the 
public  school  systems. 

64.  These  programs  are  basically  "educa- 
tional" even  though  all  of  the  activities  at- 
tendant to  them  are  carried  out  on  the 
premises  of  the  Industry.  The  educational 
program  U  defined  In  terms  of  what  the 
student  does,  and  not  where  it  takes  place 
or  the  labels  appearing  on  the  door^. 

55.  In  both  of  these  programs  the  Instruc- 
tors go  Into  the  plant,  or  to  the  premises  of 
the  company.  They  meet  their  trainees  either 
before  or  after  shift  work  which  may  be  at 
midnight  or  at  four  o'clock  In  the  morning — 
it  makes  no  difference. 

66.  We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that 
in  as  short  a  time  as  100  clock  hours,  some 
steel  workers  have  been  able  to  Improve 
significantly  their  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills.  The  School  took  the  student  where 
he  was  and  helped  him  with  his  educational 
problem. 

67.  White  the  primary  purpose  of  the  steel 
Industry  project  was  to  give  the  worker  the 
educational  tools  necessary  for  his  upward 
mobility  in  career  Jobs  made  more  difficult  by 
increased  technology.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  mobility  was  impeded  by  seniority 
practices.  Even  though  the  worker  was  edu- 
cationally competent  to  bid  for  more  sophis- 
ticated and  better  paying  jobs,  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  by  seniority  practices. 
One  of  the  Important  by-products  of  this 
program  is  a  new  dialogue  between  unions 
Mid  management  on  the  function  of  senior- 
ity In  promotion  practices  and  upward 
mobility. 

58.  In  August  of  1969,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  (repre- 
senting 7  railroad  companies),  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  (representing 
27  railroad  brotherhoods)  and  the  Board  for 
Fundamental  Education,  a  private  non-profit 
training  agency,  also  providing  the  basic 
education  in  the  steel  contract.  This  program 
provides  basic  education  and  coaching  for 
the  examination  of  high  school  equivalency 
for  about  2.0O0  railroad  employees.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  Is  similar  to  the  steel 
industry  program — to  remove  education  bar- 
riers that  Impede  upward  Job  mobility  The 
prognun  is  progressing  well  in  terms  of  its 
educational  objectives,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that,  like  the  steel  industry  contract,  mobil- 
ity may  be  impeded  considerably  by  seniority 
rules. 

59.  The  Federal  Oovemment  through  na- 
tional contracts,  such  as  the  one  the  Unlt«d 
States  Office  of  Education  has  with  the 
United  Bu.slness  Schools  Association  (the 
professional  representative  of  the  private 
for-profit  schools).  Is  also  bringing  about 
broader  participation  of  private  secretarial- 
clerical  schools  In  adult  training.' retraining 
programs.  Private  institutions  frequently 
have  a  special  expertise  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  training  and  retraining  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  peraotis.  Often  the  pri- 
vate school  capability  is  underutilized  m 
identifying  educational  resources  for  upgrad- 
ing  training  for  underemployed   persons. 

60.  Because  some  educational  programs  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supenlsors 
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are  often  found  ineffective  in  preparing  per- 
sonnel to  work  with  the  out-of-school  and 
out-of-work  person,  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  established  a  network  of  in- 
stitutions called  Area  Manpower  Institutes 
for  the  Development  of  Staff  (AMI.D-S.)  to 
provide  training  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  such  personnel.  A.M.I. D.8. 
programs  are  a  pragmatic  response  to  the 
problem  of  preparing  personnel  recruited 
from  Industry  to  teach,  counsel,  or  adminis- 
ter programs  designed  for  individuals — large- 
ly disadvantaged— they  have  never  before 
worked  with  either  on  the  assembly  line  or 
in  school. 

61.  The  A.M.I. D.S.  programs  focus  on  un- 
derstanding and  teaching  the  disadvantaged 
person,  on  human  resource  development,  and 
upon  the  learning  and  human  needs  of  per- 
sons engaged  In  manpower  training  and  up- 
grading activities.  While  A  M.I,D.S.  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  M  D.T.A.  instructors,  par- 
ticipation has  been  expanded  to  include  em- 
ployers, industrial  supervisors,  federal  em- 
ployees, public  agency  personnel  offices,  and 
people  from  private  and  public  schools,  penal 
Institutions,  and  training  and  career  devel- 
opment agencies  and  offices. 

62.  One  of  the  real  tasks  in  continuing 
education  lies  In  getting  educaUonal  institu- 
tions to  adjust  their  procedures  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  people  who  cannot  be 
reached  through  conventional  educational 
methods  or  procejises.  This  Is  what  AM.1J3S. 
programs  attempt  to  do. 

63.  The  primary  purpose  of  any  educa- 
tion system  should  be  to  provide  a  variety 
of  options  for  all  citizens.  This  Includes  not 
only  such  options  as  flexible  entry  and  exit 
into  training,  retraining  and  education  re- 
quired for  employment,  but  also  opportuni- 
ties for  the  individual  to  learn  to  make  wise 
use  of  leisure  time  especially  when  one  looks 
at  such  forces  as  the  changing  role  or  func- 
tion of  work  In  our  culture.  For  a  moment, 
let  us  examine  the  function  of  "work"  In  es- 
tablishing human  value  systems. 

64.  Until  about  a  decade  ago,  we  were 
a  production-oriented  society.  A  majority  of 
our  labor  force  was  engaged  in  producing 
goods  and  articles  or  products  with  which 
It  was  relatively  easy  for  most  people  to  Iden- 
tify their  own  Individual  physical  and  men- 
tal efforts  and  from  which  most  workers 
gained  a  slgnlflcant  measure  of  self-respect 
and  fulfillment.  Then  a  reasonably  Mmple 
cause  and  effect  relationship  was  apparent. 
For  most  people  a  Job  was.  In  fact,  both  a 
social  and  moral  requirement.  The  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  We 
worked,  were  paid,  took  a  vacation,  in  that 
order.  And  at  that  time  young  people  were 
an  economic  asset  both  to  tbelr  families  and 
to  the  country. 

66.  America  la  now  a  service -oriented  so- 
ciety with  more  people  selling  goods  and 
services  than  producing  gooda  and  there  u 
Increasing  over-specialization  of  tasks 
whether  we  are  producing  or  selling.  The 
identification  of  the  job  hy  most  people  with 
something  in  which  they  can  take  personal 
pride  and  accomplishment  Is  an  increasingly 
difficult  thing.  Even  In  the  production- 
oriented  tastes  today  man  is  Increasingly  a 
machine  baby  sltt^er  who  Is  conditioned  to 
respond  to  a  procedure  or  sequence  of  ac- 
tivities to  follow  when  a  certain  colored 
light  appears  on  a  panel.  He  actually  knows 
his  Job  is  going  well  when  nothing  happens — 
the  lights  aren't  changing — not  much  self- 
satisfaction  or  human  fulfillment  In  that! 

66.  These  simple  facu  suggest  that  the 
Job  and  Its  concomitant  pay  check  may  no 
longer  have  the  social  and  moral  Impact  they 
once  had.  The  real  world  creating  the  value 
systems  of  our  youth  today  tells  them,  for 
example,  that  the  Protestant -Puritan  ethic 
which  established  the  work -reward-leisure 
sequence,  is  no  longer  relevant  and  that  lei- 
sure may  not  be  the  reward  for  hard  work. 
These  youth  know  that  In  our  "credit  card 
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culture"  we  are  encouraged  to  travel  or  other- 
wise enjoy  first  and  pay  later  which,  m  real- 
ity, may  mean  that  work  at  best  is  psycho- 
logically a  punishment  for  having  enjoyed 
or  taken  leisure  fir^t.  Or  more  importantly. 
It  could  mean  that  more  and  more  people 
of  all  ages  no  longer  believe  that  there  is  any 
need  or  excuse  to  work — hold  a  pa>Toll  job — 
just  In  order  to  comfortably  enjoy  life,  take 
leisure,  or  otherwise  find  self -expression. 

67.  Yet  in  the  face  ol  shifting  attliudes 
toward  the  role  of  work,  many  of  us  carry  the 
marks  of  the  traditional  work  ethic.  Harvey 
Cox— in  his  excellent  book.  The  Feast  of 
Fools,  tells  us  that  mankind,  at  least  West- 
em  induBtxlol  nutn.  has  paid  a  terrible  price 
for  his  present  affluence.  At  the  cost  of  a 
staggering  impoverishment  of  his  life,  he 
has  purchased  prosperity.  With  Industriali- 
zation, we  grew  more  sober  and  Industrious, 
less  playful  and  imaginative.  Work  schedules 
squeezed  leisure  activities  to  a  minimum.  The 
habits  formed  are  still  so  much  with  us 
that  we  use  the  leisure  bought  with  tech- 
nology either  to  "moonlight"  or  to  plan  so- 
ber consultations  on  "the  problem  of  letsurv" 
or  to  wonder  why  we  ore  not  enjoying  our 
"free  Ume"  the  way  we  should. 

68.  In  summary  then,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  formidable  task  oi 
continuing  education  is  to  make  sure  that 
educatlonaa  opportunltle*  of  all  types  are 
available  when  and  where  they  ar«  needed 
to  help  develop  to  the  maximum  the  poten- 
tial of  every  human  being— whether  it  be 
U3  cushion  his  layoff — to  prepare  him  for  an 
initial  job — to  upgrade  him  in  his  present 
job  or  to  change  careers;  or  to  help  him  make 
better  use  of  free  or  leisure  time  which  in 
turn  makes  him  a  lietter  employee  and  or 
cItlBen.  In  the  final  analysis,  education  must 
be  concerned  with  what  people  do  and  not 
the  labels  we  put  on  things,  or  the  social 
class  systems  that  have  tended  to  surround 
certain  types  of  jobs.  I  am  reminded  that  a 
person  from  history  who  has  had  one  of 
the  most  profound  Impacts  for  good  upon 
all  mankind  was  not  a  college  professor,  a 
scholar  or  an  academician,  but  rather  a  sim- 
ple carpenter  whose  cabinet  was  made  up 
of  conunon  men — flshemnen. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AXJZOIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVBS 

Wedmsdav,  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  ^waiter,  in  the  »l.st 
Congress,  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  field  38  meetings  and  adopted 
21  policy  statement*. 

The  discussions  held  and  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  have  played  a 
major  role  in  fostering  sound  legislative 
action  and  in  lurthering  public  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  Repub- 
lican position  in  critical  areas  of  con- 
gressional interest. 

In  tlie  17  Instances  in  which  floor  ac- 
tion reflected  Republican  response  to  pol- 
icy committee  recommendations.  88  per- 
cent of  the  Republican  members  voted 
in  agreement. 

Present  members  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  are  as  follows: 
John  J.  Rhodes,  chairman,  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Leslii  C.  Arehds,  John  B.  Ander- 
son, WiLiuM  C.  Cramer.  Richaao  H. 
POFF,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Bos  Wilson,  H. 
Allen  Smith,  Charles  M.  Teaoot,  Pace 
Belcher,  James  Harvev,  Jack  Edwards, 
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John  Kyl.  Robert  j.  Cosbett,  Alcxamdkr 
PiRNiK.  David  W.  Dewnig,  Thomas  S. 
KLEPpr,  Robert  D.  Price.  I>awrznce  J. 

BURTOK.    JOHH    W.    ByRICES,    WiLLIAlf    O. 

CowGER,  John  R.  Dellenback,  Peter  H. 
B.  FaEUNCHinrsEN,  William  L.  Sprincer, 
and  RoBEKT  T.  Stafford.  Pour  Members, 
J.  Glenn  Bull.  Jr..  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush,  William  H.  Harsha.  and  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr.  served  for  a  portion  of  the 
91  St  Congress. 

Summaries  of  House  Republican  policy 
statements  and  Republican  Hoor  votes  In 
support  of  committee  recommendations 
are  as  follows: 
House  Republican  Polict  Committvc  State- 

MBNTS  AND  FLOOB  VOTES.  91ST  CONCBKSS 

rutsT  stsaioN 
I.  Urged  the  Immediate  consideration  and 
pauage  or  election  reform  legtaUilon.  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1969. 

For  the  past  three  years  Republican  Mem- 
bers have  urged  the  conjsideratlon  and  en- 
actment ol  leglilaUon  to  revise  and  update 
present  laws  dealing  with  election  campaigns, 
to  ensure  honest  reporting  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  and  to  stream- 
Une  enforcement  procedures.  Numerous  bUIs 
proposing  the  basic  reforms  of  the  election 
process  have  been  spon.sored  by  Republican 
Members.  The  Subcommittee  on  ElecUona  oX 
the  Rouse  Administration  Committee  held 
but  one  da.y  of  hearings  (May  6,  lfi70}  on 
but  one  of  the  bills  (HJl.  12773.  Mr.  Ups- 
comb  and  Mr.  Devlne) .  No  further  action 
has  been  taken. 

ZI.  Urged  Immediate  extension  of  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
plans  to  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch. 
Ptebruary  25.  19B9. 

S.  1059  extended  until  April  I.  1971.  the  au- 
thority granted  the  President  under  the  Re- 
organizauon  Act  of  1949  to  develop  and  efTect 
reorganization  proposaLs.  subject  only  to  a 
limited  right  of  veto  by  the  Congress. 

Passed   March    18.    I»fi9.  Republican   vote; 
Veas.  166:  nays,  4. 
Percentage.  98' c. 

III.  Urged  the  prompt  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  modernize  and  Improve  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  the  Government.  March  4, 
1969. 

HR.  17654.  the  Ccngreaalonal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  was  subsequently  supported 
by  the  Bou-ie  Republican  Policy  Committee 
July  13,  1970,  and  passed  September  17.  1970. 
(See  Statement  No.  IX,  91st  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Se&sion) 

XV.  Urged  the  establishment  of  the  fed- 
eral debt  ceUlng  In  the  amount  of  (366  bil- 
lion, and  the  provision  of  an  additional  tem- 
porary borrowing  authority  of  VIS  bUllon 
to  be  available  untU  June  30.  1970,  to  ac- 
commodate seasonal  financing  peaks  during 
the  calendar  year,  March   11,  1969. 

HR.  8608  provided  a  limited  increase  In 
the  public  debt  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  obligations  Incurred  by  the 
previous  administration. 
Passed  March   19,  1969. 
Republican  vote:  Yeas.  140;  nays.  41. 
Percentage.  77'r. 

V.  Recommended  extension  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
June  30.   1973.  AprU  16.  1969. 

The  amendment  to  HJl.  514  limiting  the 
extension  to  two  years  assured  the  Congress 
a  seasonable  opportunity  to  eliminate  In- 
equities and  weaknesses  found  to  exist  In 
£3EA  programs. 

Ad^ted  AprU  23.  1969. 

Republican  vote:   Yeas.  176;    nays.  9. 

Percentage,  9&r^. 

VI,  Urged  prompt  submission  to  the  States 
of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  Improve 
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the  Presidential  election  mechanism.  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969. 

H.J.  Res.  681  proposed  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  system  and  provide  for  direct 
popular  election  ol  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Adopted  Septemtwr  18,  1969. 

Republican  vote:   Teas.   164;   nays,  26. 

Percentage,  86 v. 

VII.  Recommended  Immediate  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  President  Nixon's  multi- 
faceted  crime  coiiuol  package.  Septemt>er  23. 
I960. 

Of  the  Administration's  major  crime  pro- 
posals forwarded  to  the  Congress  April  23. 
1969,  action  has  been  completed  on  but  six: 

1.  District  of  Columbia  Omnibus  Crime 
DiU.  Forwarded  to  the  President  July  23. 1970. 
(See  Statement  No.  II.  91st  COngre±^,  Second 
Session  j 

2.  Youth-Corrections  Act.  Presented  to  the 
President  July  6. 1970. 

3.  Conuolled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 
Presented  to  the  President  October  14.  1970. 
(See  Statement  No.  X.  91st  Congress.  Second 
Session) 

4.  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969. 
Presented  to  the  President  October  12.  1970. 
(See  Statement  No.  XII,  9l8t  Congress.  Sec- 
ond Session! 

6.  Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments.  Pre- 
sented to  the  President  October   12,  1970. 

6.  Explosives  Regulations  Proposals  and 
Amendments.  Major  provisions  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969.  cited  above. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  complete  action 
on  the  following  Presidential  anti-crime  pro- 
posals; 

1.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Amendments. 

2.  Wagering  Tax  Amendmenu. 

3.  Bail  Reform  Act  Amendments. 

4.  Protection  of  Minors  from  Pomogn^hy. 
Title  I  provisions  were  incorporated  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  presented  to  the 
President. 

5.  Prohibiting  Prurient  AdvertLslng. 
vni.  Endorsed  President  Nixon's  proposal.-! 

for  the  reform  of  the  selective  service  call-up 
procedures  and  urged  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
14001.  October  21, 1969. 

Passage  of  H.R.  14001  permitted  the  Presl- 
dent  to  establish  a  "random"  system  of  selec- 
tion In  lieu  of  the  "oldest  first"  system,  thus 
minimizing  the  impact  and  maximizing  the 
equality  of  military  draft. 

Passed  October  30. 1969. 

Republican  vote:  yeas.  175;  nays.  1. 

Percentage.  99  ^  . 

SECOND    SESSION 

I.  Urged  support  of  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  AppropriaUons  BUI. 
January  27.  1970. 

HJt.  13111.  which  ^proprlated  «1.3  bUUon 
more  than  that  requested  by  the  President, 
was  vetoed  because  the  provided  increases  for 
HEW  was  mandatory,  misdirected  and  exces- 
sive. 

Sustained  January  28,  1970. 

Republican  vote;  yeas,  27;  nays.  156. 

Percentage,  84'.  . 

U.  Endorsed  the  passage  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ommbus  Crime  Bill.  February 
26.  1970. 

H.R.  16196  reorganized  the  District  court 
system,  revised  the  District  Juvenile  and 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  created  a  vast- 
ly improved  Bali  Agency  and  established  a 
full  public  deTender  service. 

Passed  March  19. 1970. 

RepubUcan  vote:  Yeas,  154;  nays.  1. 

Percentage.  99  ""c . 

UL  Urged  support  of  President  Nixon's  FY 
1971  ppoposaU  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  March   17.  1970. 
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H.R.    16616    authorized    for    NASA    In   FY 
1971  »3.600,876.000.  an  Increase  of  »267.875.. 
000  over  the  Administration  a  request. 
Passed  April  23.  1970. 
RepubUcan  vote:  Yeas.  106;  nays,  61. 
Percentage,  67', . 

The  (ToDference  report  on  H.R.  16516  au- 
thorizing for  N.\SA  in  FY  1971  »3,410378.OO0. 
at  »189.997.0OO  less  than  previously  approved 
by  the  House,  but  »77.«75,000  above  the  Ad- 
ministration s  request,  was  a-proved  by  voice 
vote  on  June  22,   1970. 

H.B.  17548  appropriating  for  NASA  in  FY 
1971  »3.197.000.000.  a  reduction  of  6136  mil- 
lion from  the  AdmlnlstraUon's  request  and 
•408.675.000  from  the  authorlz&Uon  pre- 
viously adopted,  was  passed  by  voice  vote 
May  12.  1970. 

The  Conference  report  on  H.R.  17548  ap- 
propriating for  NASA  In  FY  1971  $3,268  675  - 
000.  •64.325.000  lesa  than  the  Administra- 
tions request  was  approved  bv  voice  vote 
August  4,  1970. 

President  Nixon  on  August  ii,  1970.  vetoed 
H.R.   17548  which  Increased  the  approprla- 
Uons   for   PY   1971    for   the  Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development,    the    VA. 
NASA  and  other  independent  agencies  9541 
million  above  the  budget  request. 
Sustained  August  13.  1970. 
Republican  vote:  Yeas.  23;  nays.  155. 
Percentage.  87'/ . 

IV  Urged  the  enactment  of  H.R.  16311.  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  April  7,  1970. 
President  Nixon's  landmark  welfare  reform 
plan  would  provide  basic  benefits  to  low  in- 
come famiUea  with  children.  In  a  manner 
designed  to  encourage  employment  and  fam- 
ily sUbiiHy,  and  would  establish  nationwide 
more  uniform  standards  of  ellglbUlty  and 
aid. 

Passed  April  16,  1970. 

Republican  vote:  Yes,  102;  nays.  72. 

Percentage.  69';. 

V.  Opposed  the  passage  of  H.  Res.  960  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970 
May  12,  1970. 

The  resolution  would  have  nullified  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Office  submitted  March  12,  1970 
Under  the  proposal  the  Executive  Office  would 
be  modernized  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
agencies  by  providing  needed  support  in 
development  of  domestic  policies  and  pro- 
grams. In  program  performance  and  coordi- 
nation, in  evaluation  of  exlsUng  programs 
and  Improvement  in  the  flow  of  Information 
about  them,  and  in  formulation  of  programs 
for  recruitment,  training  and  development 
of  executive  talent. 

Rejected  May  13.  1970. 

Republican  vote:  Yea.  6;  nay.  155. 

Percentage,  96*:^. 

VI.  Supported  the  passage  of  H,R.  16424. 
the  Administration's  Maritime  Program  Bill 
May  19.  1970. 

The  bill  Incorporated  Administration's  pro- 
posals establishing  a  ten-year  construcUoa 
subsidy  program  for  building  300  merchant 
marine  ships  to  engage  In  foreign  trade 

Passed  May  21, 1070. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas.  130;  nays.  0. 

Percentage.  100'-;.. 

VII.  Supported  legislative  proposals  to  pro- 
tect and  expand  the  voting  rights  of  all 
citizens  whatever  their  race  or  color,  wher- 
ever they  live,  and  Indicating  preference  that 
the  proper  voting  age  be  establLihed  by 
Constitutional   amendment.  June  2.   1970. 

H.R,  4249,  as  amended,  broadened  the  cov- 
erage and  extended  for  five  years  the  effect 
of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  suspended  the 
use  of  Uieracy  tests,  set  minimum  residence 
requirements  for  Presidential  elections,  and 
lowered  to  18  the  voting  age  for  all  Federal. 
State  and  local  elections  after  1970. 

Adopted  June  17. 1970. 

Republican  vote:  Yeaa.  100;  nays. 76. 
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Percentage.  57% . 

VIU.  Supported  passage  of  H.B.  17495.  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  June 
23.  1970. 

To  stimulate  private  investment  In  mort- 
gages, H,R.  17496  authorized  (250  million  to 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  reduce  interest  rates  charged  to 
member  aasoclations.  expanded  the  piu-chase 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  include  conventional  mort- 
gages, authorized  establishment  of  a  sec- 
ondAry  market  facility  to  purchase  residen- 
tial mortgages.  Increased  authority  of  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  $1.6  billion  to  provide  additional  special 
assistance  for  low  Income  hoiislng.  and  ex- 
tended authority  of  HUD  Secretary  and  VA 
Administrator  to  set  maximum  Interest  rate 
of  FHA  and  VA  loans. 

Passed  June  25,  1970. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas.  136:  nays.  1. 

Percentage.  99';^. 

IX.  Urged  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  17664,  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  July  13,  1970. 

The  reform  bill  will,  by  Improving  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  the  Congress. 
foster  its  more  Informed,  open,  democratic 
and  equitable  operation. 

Passed  September  17, 1970. 

Republican  vote:   Yeas,  140;   nays,  6. 

Percentage,  94*^; . 

X.  Urged  the  Immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
18583,  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1070.  September 
15. 1970- 

The  act  enables  a  comprehensive  attack 
on  tbe  drug  problem,  and  includes  provisions 
dealing  with  treatment,  rehabilitation,  pre- 
vention and  drug  abuse  education,  as  well 
as  with  drug  laws  and  their  enforcement, 

Passed  September  24.  1970. 

Republican  vote:  Yeas,  150:  nays.  0. 

Percentage,  100"^. 

XI.  Supported  the  passage  of  H.R.  19200. 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  Sep- 
tember 22.  1970. 

Passage  of  the  act  wUl  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  by  establish- 
ing and  enforcing  mandatory  safety  and 
h»ltb  standards,  by  fostering  State  efforts 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions and  by  providing  for  research,  informa- 
tion, education  and  training  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health.  Passage  of 
the  act  awaits  further  action  of  the  House. 

xn.  Urged  the  passage  of  S.  30.  the  Or- 
ganised Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  Eis 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  October  6 
1970. 

A  major  measure  in  the  Administration's 
war  on  crime,  the  act  strengthened  the  evi- 
dence-gathering  process;  limited  challenges 
to  wiretap  eviderice:  extended  Federal  juris- 
diction over  major  gambling  operations;  au- 
thorized the  use  of  anti-trust  remedies 
against  commercial  operations  corrupted  by 
racketeers:  authorized  Increased  sentences 
for  dangerous  habitual,  professional  and  or- 
ganized offenders;  strengthened  Federal  law 
with  respect  to  Illegal  use,  tran^ortatlon  or 
possession  of  explosives;  and  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Individual  Rights. 

Passed  October  7.  1070. 

Republican  vote:   Yeas,   160;   nays,  0. 

Percentage.  100*;;-. 

Xin.  Urged  the  passage  of  HJt.  10619.  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  October  13 
1970. 

Passage  of  the  act  wlU  assure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  to  every  American 
seeking  work  and  make  available  the  edu- 
caUon  and  training  needed  to  any  person  to 
qualify  for  employment. 

Passage  of  the  act  awaits  further  action 
of  the  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPORT  LISTS  ACHIEVEMENTS 
MADE  BY  9 1ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JER6ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
help  keep  my  constituents  informed  of 
my  legislative  activities  and  voting  rec- 
ord. I  Issue  a  periodic  newsletter  about 
tliree  or  four  times  a  year. 

The  October  1970  report  contains  the 
achievements  compiled  by  tlie  91st  Con- 
gress so  far.  and  also  cites  some  oi  the 
domestic  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

The  contents  of  the  newsletter  are  as 
follows: 

Retobm  Oains  To  Pcatube  91st  Congress 

The  01st  Congress  (1969-70)  will  adjourn 
later  in  the  year  with  a  productive  record, 
highlighted  by  Important  achievements  In 
tax,  postal  and  leguiatlve  reform  that  will 
benefit  every  American. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  accomplishment 
or  all  the  reform  measures  was  the  one  in 
the  area  of  taxation.  Since  1939,  when  the 
la.si  reform  measure  was  enacted,  taxpayers 
have  clamored  for  legislation  that  would 
make  our  tax  laws  more  equitable.  The  tax 
reform-relief  bill  I  hel.>ed  sponsor  is  the  most 
extensive  in  our  history  and  a  giant  step 
down  the  road  toward  tax  relief  for  all 
our  citizens.  Provision*  ran^  from  higher 
personal  exemptions,  which  will  reach  •760 
by  January  1,  1973.  to  reducing  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  This  legislation  also  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction,  and  as  of  June  30th 
the  elimination  of  the  surtax. 

Another  significant  reform  achievement 
was  the  Postal  Reorganlz>>tion  Act,  a  victory 
that  was  shared  by  the  Administration,  pos- 
tal workers,  and  the  American  public.  This 
reform  bill,  which  cleared  the  Congress  in 
August  and  Is  now  public  law,  creates  an  in- 
dependent US.  Postal  Service  that  will  put 
our  mail  system  on  a  business-like  basis  and 
provide  greater  efficiency  in  deliveries. 

Ilie  third  reform  program  passed  by  the 
House  was  a  reorganization  of  congressional 
operations.  Although  the  bill  contained  some 
improvements,  like  recording  names  of  mem- 
bers on  teller  votes  and  disclosing  votes  in 
closed  committee  sessions,  the  measure  was 
a  dls^pointment  to  me.  What  really  fea- 
tured the  bill  was  not  the  provisions  passed, 
but  the  meritorious  ones  rejected.  The  anti- 
quated seniority  system  of  selecting  commit- 
tee chairmen  will  still  exist,  and  many  ses- 
sions will  remain  closed  to  the  public.  I  sup- 
ported amendments  to  change  the  seniority 
system.  While  these  amendments  have  thus 
far  been  rejected,  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
press  for  their  enactment. 

OTHEB    IMPOBTAMT    ACCOM  PUS  HMCNTS 

Other  legislation  passed  by  the  01st  Con- 
gress included:  (not  all  was  approved  by 
both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  President  as 
this  newsletter  went  to  press)  Extension  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  .  .  .  Prevention  and 
control  of  drug  abuse  .  .  .  Improvement  of  the 
student  loan  program  . .  .  Reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  .  .  .  Extension  of  the 
Voting  Rigbt«  Act  .  .  .  Protection  of  mlnon 
from  sexually -oriented  mall  .  .  .  Construc- 
tion and  modernisation  of  hospitals  .  .  .  and 
providing  additional  funds  for  the  slumping 
home  mortgage  market. 

Also  passed  were:  Expansion  of  (he  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act,  a  bUI  I  helped 
sponsor  in  1968  .  .  .  Federal  granu  for  build- 
ing sewage  treatment  works  .  .  .  Creation  of 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  .  .  .  Intensifl- 
cation  of  air  pollution  control  .  .  .  Extension 
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of  the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safe- 
ty ..  .  Increased  Social  Security  benefits  . .  . 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  .  .  .  Expansion 
of  veterans  benefits  . .  .  Extension  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  .  .  .  Equal  righU  for  wom- 
en ..  .  Extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  help  senior  citizens.  Expansion  of  tiie  arts 
and  humanities  was  another  program  I 
helped  sponsor. 

I  voted  for  all  of  these  bills  and  urged  my 
colleagues  to  press  for  their  enactment  into 
public  law.  I  will  continue  to  work  for  legis- 
lauon  of  this  caliber  which  seeks  to  resolve 
the  many  problems  facing  our  Nation.  Your 
views  will  be  appreciated  as  we  debate  vari- 
ous proposals  In  the  Congress. 

INfUlTIGN  TOP  CONCERN  IN  MXDOt.eseX  COVttWX 

My  recent  questionnaire  revealed  that  most 
constituents  consider  inflation  the  main  do- 
mestic problem  facing  the  Nation,  with  crime 
and  pollution  next.  And  a  Harris  survey  on 
Aug.  20.  1970.  reported  that  &8';.  of  the 
American  people  believe  this  country  is  in 
tbe  throes  of  a  recession.  At  the  same  time, 
71';  believe  that  the  prices  of  most  thlngc 
they  purchase  are  still  rising  faster  than  a 
year  ago. 

During  September,  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex Increased  again  and  because  of  rising 
costs  for  farm  products,  housewives  now  face 
the  untisppy  prospect  of  paying  still  higher 
prices  for  meat  and  other  grocery  Items.  Peo- 
ple are  more  than  concerned  about  the  econ- 
omy. They  arc  alarmed — with  good  reason. 
Millions  of  Investors  have  also  lo&t  bllllona 
of  dollars  In  paper  profiu  due  to  the  stock 
market  decline  and  farmers  are  also  caught 
in  the  squeeze.  No  realist  can  deny  that  an 
economic  crisis  is  here  and  Instead  of  the 
economy  Improvhig.  it  may  actually  get 
worse.  This  concern  was  indicated  in  a  Gal- 
lup survey  on  Oct.  8th.  which  disclosed  that 
three  times  as  many  Americans  expect  unem- 
ployment to  increase  during  the  ne-it  6 
months,  as  those  who  believe  it  will  de- 
crease. Increasing  unemployment  and  rising 
prices  remain  a  serious  challenge  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  are  serious  threats  to  the 
economic  security  of  our  people,  as  well  as 
representing  a  grave  threat  to  the  Nation 
Itself. 

THE    ECONOMIC    CXIStS 

The  American  people  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  rising  prices  and  mounting  unem- 
ployment— the  paradox  of  both  inflation  and 
recession  at  the  same  time.  This  paradox  is 
almost  without  precedent. 

Every  person  suffers  from  Inflation,  but  the 
most  tragic  victims  are  those  with  fixed  in- 
comes— over  29  million  retired  and  disabled 
Americans.  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits  were  increased  by  the  Con- 
gress IS-^r  last  year,  but  these  gains  have  been 
all  but  wiped  out  by  rising  prices  The  House 
has  now  voted  an  additional  Increase  of  6'; 
in  Social  Security  benefits.  I  fought  for  this 
Increase  and  also  for  the  new  provision  which 
will  provide  for  automatic  future  adjust- 
ments that  will  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  crippled  housing  industry— third  larg- 
est In  the  nation — is  another  victim.  The 
highest  Interest  rates  In  over  100  years  have 
almost  paralyzed  this  key  area.  In  many 
cases,  apartment  house  owners  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  housing  shortage,  and 
knowing  that  most  couples  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  home  at  today's  sky-high  interest  rates, 
are  charging  exorbitant  rents.  The  prime 
lending  rate  for  commercial  banks  haa  in- 
creased TB-^f.  since  November.  1068.  and  la  now 
8*:; .  Tight  money  is  strangling  the  economy. 
For  instance,  a  couple  buying  a  (20,000  home 
wlU  actually  pay  »6S.000  by  the  time  a  30- 
year  mortgage  is  paid  off,  at  the  going  in- 
terest rates. 

NATIONAL  UNEMPLOTMENT  HIGHEST  IN  7  TEARS 

Another  stricken  area  u  the  employment 
market.  In  Januarj'.  1969.  the  unemployment 
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rate  wiu  3J'"r.  Since  then,  the  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  reached  bS'"c  of  the  na- 
tion's work  force  In  September.  1970 — the 
highest  m  7  years.  Unemployment  to  the 
Perth  Amboy— New  Brunswick  Labor  Area, 
which  Includes  Middlesex  and  Somerset 
Coxmtles,  has  reached  a  critical  level.  A  report 
Issued  in  mid  October  disclosed  that  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  there  were  18,700  persons 
unemployed  In  the  Area,  representing  5.1% 
of  the  work  force.  A  year  ago.  12.100  were  out 
of  work — 3-9*;^.  of  the  employment  force.  Over 
a  period  of  a  year,  the  number  of  jobless  In 
the  Perth  Amboy— New  Brunswick  Labor 
Area  increased  by  6,800 — a  leap  of  66%  I 

ACnOjr  NKESED  TO  8TRKNCTHZN  ECOHOMT 

Z  have  supported  legislation  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  and  have  urged  the  Admlolstra- 
tlon  to  take  steps  to  stop  this  rampant  In- 
flation. Such  action  could  stop  rising  prices 
without  further  unemployment  or  reductions 
in  productivity. 

Besides  lower  Interest  rates  to  revitalize 
the  slumping  housing  Industry,  manpower 
development  and  training  programs  need  to 
be  expanded  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  unero- 
ployet:  and  unskilled  workers,  and  Job  place- 
ment centers  established  to  send  persons  to 
areas  where  work  Is  available.  What  Is  also 
needed,  however.  Is  a  reordering  of  national 
pnorlties.  We  need  better  education,  more 
housing,  and  improved  health  programs.  The 
Federal  budget  should  continue  to  be  cut, 
but  in  the  right  places.  Last  year  Congress 
voted  to  slash  the  Administration's  budget 
by  M.4  billion — and  I  supported  that  reduc- 
tion. On  October  eth,  1970,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  which  I  serve,  also  cut 
the  Pentagon  budget  by  $2  billion.  I  will 
continue  to  cut  non-essential  programs. 

WOaOe  TO  SESCSHaEI  A^D  THIKK  ABOUT 

"Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed  oon- 
fldence  In  our  cauAe — united  In  our  heritage 
of  the  past  and  our  hopes  for  the  future— 
and  determined  that  this  land  we  love  shall 
lead  all  mankind  into  new  frontiers  of  peace 
and  abundance." — Prom  remarks  Intended 
for  delivery  on  Nov.  aSnd.  1963.  by  President 
Jc^n  F.  Kennedy. 


OMNIBUS  WILDERNESS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   FnVNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Include  as  part  oX  my  previous  remarks 
the  text  of  the  oninibus  de  facto  wilder- 
ness bill,  H.R. 19784: 

JLn.  19784 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  as  wilder- 
ness 

Be  it  rnacted  by  the  Senate  anA  Bouse 
of  Represent atitfeji  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  tn  CoTijress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  aectioQ  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890:  18  n.8.C.  Iia3(b)). 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wUdemees: 

( 1  >  certain  lands  In  the  Helena,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and.  Lolo  National  Forests.  Montana, 
which  comprise  approKlmataly  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  acres  as 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Lincoln-Scape- 
goat Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  June 
1908,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Lincoln- 
Scapegoat  WUdemess": 

13)  certain  landi  In  the  Snoqualmle  and 
Oifiord  Plnchot  National  Forests,  Washing- 
ton, which  comprise  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  acres  as  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Cougar  Lakes  Wllder- 
ncsB — Proposed",  dated   March    1970,   which 
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shaU  be  known  as  the  "Cougar  Lakes  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest.  Wyoming,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-five  thousand  acres 
as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Laramie  Peak 
Wllderne&o — Proposed",  dated  May  1969, 
which  eluli  be  known  as  the  "lAramle  Peak 
Wilderness": 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  Bitterroot  and 
Nez  Perce  National  ForesU,  Idaho,  which 
comprise  approximately  two  htmdred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  as  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Upper  Sclway  Wllderneas— Pro- 
posed." dated  I>ceml>er  1965.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Upper  Selway  Wilderness"; 

(B)  certain  lands  In  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man National  Forest,  Oregon,  which  com- 
prise approximately  eighty  thousand  acres 
as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mlnam  River 
Wilderness — Proposed."  dated  February  1969. 
which  shall  l>e  known  as  the  "Minam  River 
Wilderness"; 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Roosevelt  and 
Arapaho  National  Forests.  Colorado,  which 
comprise  approximately  seventy-five  thou- 
sand acres  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "In- 
dian Peaks  Wilderness — Proposed,"  dated 
March  1970.  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Indian   Peaks   WUderneas"; 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest.  Weet  Virginia,  comprised  of 
three  separate  areas  which  shall  be  known  as: 

(a)  the  "Cranberry  Wilderness"  compris- 
ing approximately  fifty-three  thousand  acres; 

(b)  the  "Otter  Creek  WUderneas "  compris- 
ing approximately  fifty-three  thousand  acres; 
and 

(c)  the  "Dolly  Sods  Wilderness"  compris- 
ing approximately  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  acrea.  all  as  depicted  on  m«>B 
dated  March  1970; 

<8>  certain  lands  in  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-six  thousand  acres  as  depicted 
on  a  map  enUUed  "Granite  Chief  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed."  dated  Atarch  1970.  which 
shaU  be  known  as  the  "Granite  Chief  WU- 
demess"; and 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Flathead  National 
Forest,  Montana,  which  comprises  approxi- 
mately twenty-one  thousand  acres,  as  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Jewel  Basin  Wil- 
derness— Proposed,"  dated  October  1969,  as 
revised  October  1970.  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Jewel  Basin  Wilderness.** 

Si:c.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur« 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act;  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  auch  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sac.  3.  Wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wUdemesa  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 


THE  "TURNED-ON  CRISIS"— WQED 
PnrSBtXRGHS  DRUG  INFORMA- 
TION AND  ACTION  PROJECT 


HON.  WILUAH  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PEHMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  WQED. 
Pittsburgh,  the  Nation's  Qrst  commu- 
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nlty  educational  television  station  has 
developed  a  month  of  special  program- 
ing to  educate  the  public  on  drug  abuse 
which  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
noncommercial  television  can  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  community  dialog  on  Impor- 
tant issues. 

The  Octot»er  project  includes  more 
than  120  hours  of  prime-time  special 
programing  on  drug  information,  pre- 
vention, rehabilitation,  and  legislation, 
as  well  as  the  convening  of  more  than  108 
community -based  "Mini-town  Meetings" 
in  more  than  27  locations  throughout 
western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  my  pleasure 
recently  to  appear  on  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  cre- 
ated by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  National  Educational 
Television,  and  the  Nation's  public 
television  stations  to  operate  the  na- 
tional interconnection  of  noncommercial 
television  stations,  advises  they  have  al- 
ready been  in  discussion  with  WQED  and 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
about  a  national  series  on  drug  informa- 
tion which  Is  to  develop  from  this  mas- 
sive community  effort  on  the  part  of 
WQED. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  WQED 
estimates  that  one  of  every  four  school- 
children In  our  county  has  experimented 
with  drugs,  and  as  I  stated  during  the 
floor  debate  when  the  House  passed  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1970  In  September,  cur- 
rent estimates  cite  10,000  to  15,000  drug 
users  in  the  county. 

WQED  deserves  high  praise  for  their 
monumental  response  to  the  devastating 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  I  hope  that 
every  teenager,  parent,  teacher,  school 
administrator  and  all  concerned  citizens 
have  been  able  to  watch  and  parUcIpate 
In  the  project. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  legislation 
to  provide  funds  for  public  broadcasting 
in  the  Congress  can  take  great  pride  from 
programs  such  as  WQED's  "Turned- On 
Crisis." 

I  include  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  Pittsburgh  Post  Oasette 
editorial  commending  the  series  In  sup- 
port of  my  remarks: 

Tux  Turned-On  Cbisis 
The  drug  scene  Is  not  one  which  lends  It- 
self to  instant  analysis.  Narcotics  addiction 
is  a  subject  which  is  more  conducive  to  hys- 
teria than  to  rational  appraisal.  Drug  abuse 
Is  no  longer  largely  confined  to  squahd  slum 
areas  but  has  spread  insidiously  to  every  sec- 
tor of  society.  The  horror  of  drug-related 
deaths  and  the  rising  incidence  of  drug 
addiction  have  seared  the  national  conscious- 
ness. The  need  for  a  dispassiooate  stuvey  of 
the  narcotics  problem  becomes  more  urgent 
with  each  passing  hour. 

Few  projects  In  the  history  of  public  tele- 
vision are  more  relevant  to  the  times  than 
the  series  of  nightly  programs  on  drug  abuse 
launched  this  week  by  Station  WQED.  The 
month-long  series  "The  Turned-On  Crisis" 
will  systematically  examine  the  psychological 
and  social  roots  of  drug  abuse,  describe  the 
biochemical  effects  of  narcotics,  and  explore 
techniques  of  prevention  and  rehabUltatlon. 

The  staff  of  WQED  has  displayed  typical 
intelligence  and  energy  In  enlisting  the  serv- 
ices of  a  wide  range  of  professional  advisers, 
organizations,  religious  and  ethnic  groups 
to  produce  an  in-depth  study  of  tlie  drug 
problem    In     Western    Pennsylvania.    "The 
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Tumed-On  Crisis"  project  wUl  feature  doc- 
umentaries, panel  discussions,  weekly  Town 
Meetings  and  commercial  films  dealing  with 
drug  abuse. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  provocative  Town 
Aleetings,  WQED  has  organized  community 
Mini-Town  Meetings  throughout  a  ten- 
county  viewing  area.  These  discussion  groups 
will  ^proach  the  complex  problems  of  drug 
addiction  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  their  own  communities. 

Thoughtful  viewers  of  "The  Tumed-On 
Crisis"  series,  nmnlng  through  October  at 
8:00  p.m..  may  achieve  fresh  insights  into  a 
social  question  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
Involves  them.  The  WQED  team  which  un- 
dertook the  organization  of  a  vast  diversity 
of  material  deserves  the  gratitude  of  a  com- 
munity It  has  labored  to  enlighten. 


HUNGARIAN  REVOLXmON   OP   1956 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICm: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  known 
in  America  as  Huncarian  Freedom  Day. 
October  23  marks  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  I 
take  tliis  opportunity  to  join  with  free- 
dom loving  people  everywhere  to  com- 
memorate this  noble  attempt  of  a  spirited 
people  to  win  self-determination  for 
tlieir  nation,  a  basic  right  of  all  of  the 
world's  peoples. 

On  October  23.  1956,  a  group  of  uni- 
versity students  in  Budapest  organized  a 
rally  demanding  independence,  free 
elections,  and  the  end  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Joined  by  massive  crowds  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  the  crowd  grew  in 
size  and  intensity  imtil  Premier  Gero 
called  Htmgarian  police  and  Soviet 
troops  to  the  scene.  Firing  aimlessly  into 
the  crowd,  those  troops  ignited  mass  in- 
surrections all  over  the  country. 

The  demonstration  had  become  a 
revolution,  organized  and  directed  by 
revolutionary  councils  and  committees 
who  led  the  inflamed  Hungarian  people 
to  the  seizure  of  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  October  30,  Imre  Nagy,  a  liberal, 
former  premier  established  a  ruling 
coalition  government  and  restored  the 
Hungarian  nation  to  its  pre-Communist 
state.  The  old  one-party  domination  of 
the  Communists  was  abolished,  free 
elections  were  planned,  and  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Soviet  occupation  troops. 
It  appeared  that  the  revolution  had  suc- 
ceeded and  that  the  Russians  would  not 
forcibly  interfere.  All  over  Hungary,  the 
people  rejoiced  in  the  long-awaited  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

But  the  fruits  of  revolution  were  not 
allowed  to  attain  their  expected  per- 
manency. Suddenly,  on  November  4. 
Soviet  troops  surrounded  the  capital  of 
Budapest  and  blocked  off  all  access  to 
and  from  the  coimtry.  Hoping  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  the  intervention  of 
the  United  Nations,  Premier  Nagy  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  Soviet  intimidation 
which  culminated  in  the  invasion  of 
Budapest  on  November  4. 
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Refusing  to  back  down  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  tanks,  the  Hungarian  people 
struggled  with  their  invaders  for  weeks, 
while  thousands  were  killed  and  an  esti- 
mated 160,000  fled  the  country.  For  many 
weeks  after,  a  general  strike  paralyzed 
the  nation,  demonstrating  the  continued 
resistance  of  the  Hungarians  to  Soviet 
oppression. 

Ultimately  crushing  the  rebellion,  tlie 
Soviet  Union  extended  even  more  re- 
pressive restrictions  on  Hungarian  free- 
dom and  dispatched  an  army  of  80.000 
occupation  troops  to  subdue  and  super- 
vise the  rebellious  people. 

Prom  1957  to  1958.  the  Soviet  reprisals 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  Premier 
Nagy  and  thousands  of  his  supporters. 
Many  more  thousands  were  imprisoned 
or  forced  to  leave  the  countiy. 

The  courageous  stand  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  taken  against  an  alien  and 
repressive  regime  will  long  stand  as  an 
inspiration  to  free  people  and  those 
who  long  to  be  free.  Those  thousands 
did  not  die  in  vain,  for  their  cause  will 
one  day  be  vindicated  when  all  nations 
everywhere  will  win  the  right  to  a  free 
and  imencumbered  independence.  Let  us 
never  forget  the  thosuands  of  slain  Hun- 
garians who  fought  and  died  for  that 
goal. 


THE  14TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October 
1956.  the  people  of  Hungary  told  the 
world  dramatically  that  tliey  wished  an 
end  to  the  Communist  domination  of 
their  country. 

The  tragedy  that  followed  is  well 
known.  But  less  well  known  is  the  con- 
tinued determination  of  Hungarians  still 
living  in  their  country,  and  the  many 
thousands  who  voted  with  their  feet  and 
who  now  live  in  the  United  States,  to 
resist  what  Is  being  done  to  Hungary  by 
the  foreign  power  which  dominates 
there. 

On  thi.>i  14th  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  it  seems  appropriate 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  lead 
article  in  the  October  1970  issue  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  anony- 
mous. 

The  article,  entitled.  "The  New  Gen- 
eration. 14  Years  After  the  Revolution" 
merits  the  attention  of  all  who  respect 
and  admire  the  Himgarlan  [)eople  for 
what  they  sought  to  accomplish  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  14  years  ago. 

The  article  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Istvan  B.  Gereben,  copresi- 
dent  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Federation. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Nrw  GENEOATtON,  14  Ykahs  After  thle 
Revolution 

(Note. — This  article  was  WTitten  by  an 
tnteUectuBl  American  tourist  who — con- 
trary  to  many   others  confused    by   propa- 
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ganda — perceived  the  real  attitude  of  the 
young  Hungarian  generation.  And  he  was 
only  dramatically  confirmed  by  the  three 
young  Hungarians  who  recently  escaped  by 
forcing  a  Rumanian  aircraft,  bound  to 
frague.  to  alter  iu  course  and  land  In  Munich. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  absolutely  sure  that 
this  young  Hungarian  generation  will  be 
fighting  for  freedom  the  same  way  as  we  did 
In  1956.  would  the  circumstances  allow  or 
force  them  to  fight.) 

The  opera  season  in  Budapest's  Erkel  thea- 
ter opened  this  fall  with  Erkera  classical 
masterpiece  Bonk  Ban,  a  tale  of  Hungarj' 
oppressed  by  foreigners.  With  words  lent 
the  libretto  by  the  renowned  author.  Jozset 
Katoiia.  the  opera's  hero  Tlborc  agonizes 
•They  have  torn  the  soul  from  this  land." 
And  so  it  seems  today. 

The  Magyars  last  grasp  for  freedom  in 
1958  was  in  many  ways  the  turning  pouu. 
not  alone  in  politica  and  economics,  but  in 
the  spiritual  dynamics  ol  the  new.  Bociali&:, 
generation.  Their  hope  was  crushed.  The 
Party,  never  really  swayed  by  the  popular 
demand  for  relaxation  and  reform,  waa  to 
remain  Intransigent  on  the  issues  of  sub- 
stance. Tlie  West,  to  which  Hungary  had 
traditionally  tied  her  culture  and  linked  her 
values,  was  not  to  be  counted  on  for  more 
than  condolences.  The  nation  of  Magyar.. 
could  not  reassert  her  identity.  The  terror  o! 
the  tanks  gave  way  to  the  calming  pleas  or 
Kadfir.  Some  old  economic  grievance*  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were  redressed.  .  .  .  Bu; 
no  rise  in  the  living  sundard  could  efface 
the  ultimate  spiritual  disillusionment  or  the 
youth  who  had  led  and  bled  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

As  Kodiij-  learned  to  accommodate  the 
Kremlin,  the  new  generation  learned  to  bend 
)U  spirit  to  tlie  State  and  the  System, 
Revolutionaries  became  evolutionaries. 
idealists,  exietentlalista:  believers,  agnostics. 
Cynicism  filled  the  spiritual  vacuum. 

The  young  were  saddled  with  a  double  dis- 
ability; psychotic  amnesia  aggravated  by  an 
enforced  myopia.  The  amnesia  is  both  cul- 
tural and  personal.  The  trauma  of  the  lft6S 
October,  coupled  with  an  inborn  tendency  to 
cast  out  the  old,  herald  in  tbe  new.  have 
created  a  generation  gap  of  almost  Inciuvble 
proportions.  Memory  of  Hungary's  past 
glories,  of  her  natioiial  dream,  are  little  men- 
tioned by  the  regime;  proper  schooling  as- 
sures that  they  are  decently  forgotten.  The 
trappings  of  national  destiny,  gypsy  music 
{clghny}.  folk-ftongs  <nepdal|  and  dancer 
(C3&rdajs)  have  become  antique  oddities,  tour- 
ist attractions,  just  as  lifeless  are  tbe  per- 
sonal hopes  of  better  days  to  come. 

The  myopia  has  been  produced  by  the  Jack 
of  contact  with  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
West  in  particular.  Ma&s  media  are  carefully 
censored  before  in^propriate  material  from 
Western  sources  can  filter  in;  what  docs  pene- 
trate is  as  harmless  as  the  Beatles  and  blue- 
Jeans.  More  Importantly,  travel  outside  the 
country  is  prohibited  to  those  under  thirty: 
there  Is  no  chance  for  a  personal  awakening. 
Without  contact,  there  can  t>e  no  sutwtau- 
tlve  comparison  of  system,  ideologies,  iife- 
stylea.  Views  become  sterile,  ideas  parochial. 
Without  a  past,  without  perspective,  the 
youth  Is  bound  to  a  contemporary  reality 
whicli  totally  forms  his  goals,  beliefs,  and 
symbols.  Is  it  a  reality  which  dictates  pov- 
erty, anonymity,  and  loneliness. 

The  poverty  enforced  by  the  economics  of 
Soviet-style  socialism  at  once  equalizes  so- 
ciety and  forces  the  Individual  to  be  ultra- 
pragmatic.  A  suit  will  cost  a  young  man  a 
month's  a-ages.  a  motorcycle  more  than  a 
year's;  an  automobile  Is  so  far  beyond  reach 
that  It  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  status  sym- 
bol. Dinner  with  friends  at  a  better  restau- 
rant Is  another  month's  salary  (ao  you  eat. 
and  meet,  at  home);  a  modish  dress  for  tbe 
wife  Is  two  months'  work  (so  sbe  sews,  or 
knits,  her  own);  a  major  household  appli- 
ance another  years  <»o  you  do  without |. 
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The  goverzuncDt  and  massive  bureaucracy 
depersonaUse.  kill  personal  Incentive.  Since 
the  Sute  decides  what  your  job  will  be.  how 
fMt  you  will  rise,  what  you  will  be  paid,  there 
is  neither  ambltloD  nor  desire  for  career. 
Neither  la  there  Incentive  to  work  hard,  to 
please  the  customer;  and  there  is  a  negative 
incentive  to  be  Innovative — It  rocks  the  pre- 
CAutlously  balanced  boat  It  is  a  country  of 
PhD  taxi  drivers,  of  MA  fiecretarles.  of  In- 
credibly rude  retail  clerks.  After  all.  If  5  easier 
on  them  If  you  never  walk  through  that 
door— and  they  let  you  know  It!  There  are  a 
few  who.  simply  to  sustain  some  semblance 
of  seir-prlde.  work  hard,  think,  innovate. 
They  become  the  living  proof  that  all  of  it 
gels  you  exactly  nowhere. 

State  engendered  fear  atomlmizes  society. 
Almost  any  groan  or  gripe  about  ciurent 
conditions,  favorable  mention  of  the  West, 
undue  personal  ambition,  or  prst^e  of  pre- 
war Hungary  can  be  treasonous.  Such 
thoughts  are  sired  In  discrete  tones  and  la 
privote.  Only  the  home  and  Western  vis- 
itor* can  be  trusted.  That  may  explain  why 
any  given  taxi  driver,  during  any  given 
five  minute  ride,  can  verbally  decimate  Lenin, 
Kadar  and  modem  Hungary.  But  in  a  home 
in  which  both  husband  and  wife  must  work 
even  the  basic  social  unit  loses  the  warmth 
and  safety  of  close  Interpersonal  contact.  The 
divorce  rate  has  grown  almost  fifty  percent 
since  1949.  the  length  of  an  average  marriage 
dropped  to  seven  years.  Even  in  the  happy 
marriage  there  is  no  inheritance,  for  the  chil- 
dren. Neither  fame  nor  fortune  can  be  built 
outside  the  Party.  The  children  face  a  hard 
world;  alone,  anonymous,  poor. 

They  learn  to  be  clever,  .-(hrewd.  to  for- 
get self-esteem,  to  be  intensely  egotistic. 
Many  girls  of  better  than  average  look  (suid 
there  Is  an  Incredible  proportion  of  them  in 
the  Magyar  lot)  learn  to  use  them.  Vac! 
Street  and  the  Cafe  Belle  Italia  have  become 
ihe  most  awesome  amateur  Reeperbsbn  in 
Kun^ie.  For  the  pleasure  of  beinj,  seen  with 
a  Westerner  In  the  best  hotels  and  bars,  or 
having  a  meal  in  one  of  the  better  restau- 
rants, they  offer  the  only  thing  they  have  to 
give  They  start  at  sixteen. 

As  for  the  general  state  of  Hungarian 
morality  it  Is  unwise  to  practice  your  re- 
ligion publicly,  send  your  children  to  pri- 
vate schools,  talk  with  or  harbor  foreiRners 
have  loud  parties  at  home.  One  scientist 
was  forced  to  choose  between  the  presldenry 
of  a  scientific  commission  and  sending  hi" 
children  to  a  Catholic  school  A  man  of 
strong  persuasions,  he  opted  for  the  Catholic 
schooling,  was  relegated  to  Janatorlal  duties 
In  a  provincial  factory. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
earn  enough  to  save  something  from  your 
salary,  you  must  engage  In  patently  Illegal 
black  market  exchange  and  Western  bank 
accounts  to  sustain  the  value  of  your  sav- 
ings. SwlM  bank  accounts  so  acutely  drained 
the  economy  that  the  regime  was  recently 
forced  to  change  the  laws  to  permit  reten- 
tion of  a  part  of  legal  foreign  currency 
earnings  In  hard  currency  accounts  at  the 
State  bank.  One  may  infer  that  the  niggardly 
rerentlon  quota  has  not  Induced  many  to 
•■save  Hungarian-— black  market  rates  have 
railed  to  show  any  fluctuation. 

If  you  are  not  caught  and  Jailed  for  black- 
marketeerlng  or  hoodwinking  the  wrong 
omclal,  you  may  consider  yourself  lucky 
If  you  own  a  private  business,  the  State  may 
step  In  at  the  moment  it  becomes  too  proAt- 
ahle.  or  embarrassingly  large.  Hungarian  busi- 
nessmen are  grand  masters  of  the  tax  and 
revenue  evasion  game.  Outside  of  the  Party, 
a  real  career  Is  open  only  to  professional 
athletes,  and  scientists  In  strategic  fields 
Yet  In  IMS  statistics,  the  total  of  all  athletes 
and  scientists  Is  a  fraction  of  one  percent 
of  the  population. 
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Lftclclng  hope  or  any  real  career,  weiUth. 
or  security,  the  young  must  be  content  with 
their  phantoms,  their  symbols.  Aj  In  Plato's 
cave,  the  symbols  are  taken  for  reality  Itself. 
For  some  indetermlnant  reason,  the  symbols 
are  maniacally  lifted  from  the  West,  They 
are  chosen  with  oil  the  perspicacity  of  a  baby 
in  a  candy  store.  Gloss,  color,  ready  avail- 
abUlty  are  main  determinants  of  selection. 
No  matter  that  the  rock  records  are  atro- 
ciously out  or  date,  or  worse.  Polish  copies 
of  the  Beatles:  that  blue  Jeans  are  not  ele- 
gant  evening  wear.  Popular  American  songs 
are  sung  in  Hungarian  night  cluba  with  great 
gusto  and  an  appalling  lack  of  soul. 

The  car  of  a  visiting  Westerner  is  appraised 
by  its  size  alone:  a  gigantesque  ancient  Mer- 
cedes runs  a  long  lead  over  a  small  new  XKE. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  a  noMceable  de- 
cline of  interest  In  the  music  and  theatre  of 
the  masters.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  Imported 
panty-hose  equals  that  of  a  dozen  concerts- 
panly-hose  are  selling  Uke  hotcakes.  To 
have  a  few  such  things  Is  to  be  wealthy,  to 
have  a  Job  that  pays  enough  to  buy  them  is 
a  career,  to  enjoy  them  for  a  while  Is  security. 
If  Western  yoiith  Is  materialistic,  that  of 
modern  day  Hungary  with  its  petty  nickel 
and  dime  mateMallsm  makes  us  seem  Idealist 
If  sexual  freedom  Is  the  method  in  Western 
schools,  consider  a  country  In  which  every 
Friday  Is  {"step  right  up— absolutely  free") 
Abortion  Day.  where  the  live  birth  rate  Is 
one  of  the  worlds  lowest.  The  American  Now 
Generation  Is  existentialist  by  choice,  that  of 
Hungary  by  comptilsion.  Hungary's"  suicide 
rate  is  the  worlds  highest.  If  we  have  become 
a  less  spiritual  generation,  theirs  Is  ada- 
mantly agnostic,  (Is  there  a  God  where  there 
IS  no  hope  for  the  future?) 

And  the  cause  of  this  degradation' 
Enslavement.  Soviet  Hungarian  speaking  offi- 
cials still  dictate  every  Important  Hungarian 
bureaucrat,  Hungary's  economy  remains 
totally  subserrient  to  the  USSR,  People  are 
still  Jailed  for  expressing  themselves.  The 
young  still  remember  the  bruul  aftermath 
of  the  Bevoiution,  They  fear  a  repetition  yet 
they  cannot  surrender.  So  they  destroy  them- 
selves the  only  way  they  can;  through  self- 
degradation.  ' 
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tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoaD,  as  follows: 

BkSOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  preservation,  protecUon.  and 
enhancement  of  all  historically  signlAcant 
buudtngs  has  done  much  to  bolster  Philadel- 
phia's rich  heritage  involving  the  birth  of  our 
nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  brick  house  at  301  Pine  Street 
built  by  a  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany In  ms,  was  the  last  residence  in  Amer- 
ica of  General  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  a  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  played  an 
important  role  in  his  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  engaged  In  sav- 
ing such  historic  sites  as  tributes  to  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals  who  have  helped  to 
make  this  nation  what  it  Is:  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  introduced  Identical  bills  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  es- 
tablish General  Koscluszko's  last  residence 
In  America  as  a  national  historic  site:  and 
Whereas,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans  are 
anxious  to  restore  the  house  m  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  frequently  visited  General  Kos- 
clusiko  In  time  for  the  Nation's  Blcenten- 
nlal  Celebration :  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bji  the  Philadelphia  Hutorical 
Commission,  That  we  hereby  respectfullv 
memorialize  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  obtain 
passge  of  H.H.  18161  and  S.  40211  in  tins  ses- 
sion of  Congress:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  PhUa- 
delphia  Historical  Commission  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  states,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
and  to  each  Representative  from  Philadel- 
phia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PSNMSTLVANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaii.  October  14.  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr,  President  in 
June  of  this  year  I  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Scott,  HAEiKg,  and 
Habt.  in  introducing  8.  4026.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  General  Kosciuszko  a 
Polish -American  patriot,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely 
fitting  that  we  make  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia a  historic  site. 

The  Philadelphia  HLstorical  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  on  September 
29,  1970,  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  all 
posiiible  steps  to  obtain  passage  of  S 
4026  and  its  companion  bill  in  the  House. 
H.R.  18161,  in  this  session  of  Congress' 
I  fully  support  this  resolution  and  ask 
that  It  be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point 
In  the  Recoro, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


PETmON  PROM  VIETNAM  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  19241 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALzroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  members  of 
the  37th  Infantry  Platoon  Scout  Dog 
supporting  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
Airmobile  in  Vietnam,  have  asked  that 
their  petition  In  behaU  of  my  blU.  H  R 
19241.  which  provides  for  the  humane 
disposition  of  military  dogs,  be  insei-ted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  the  supporting 
statement  of  these  men  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  do  so 
with  my  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
concern  and  interest. 
The  letter  follows: 

Department  or  the  Army, 
37th  Infantry  Puitoon  Scout  Dec. 

APO  San  Franciaeo.  October  3. 1970 
Hon.  John  E.  Mobs, 
Hou3e  0/  Representatives, 
Wanhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sre:  We  membere  of  the  37th  Infan- 
try Platoon   Scout   Dog  supporting  the  1st 
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Air  Cftv  Division  In  Vietnam  read  of  your 
proposal  to  redeploy  war  dogs  to  the  V.Q. 
after  their  service  overseas  and  would  like 
lo  express  our  wholehearted  support  for  the 
measure. 

As  scout  dog  handlers  our  mission  Is  to 
walk  point  for  Infantry  units,  and  we  are 
able  to  testify  to  the  service  niilUary  dogs 
perform  for  the  men  In  Vietnam.  A  common 
rpgret  among  handlers  has  always  been  that 
the  dogs  were  imabie  to  return  to  the  states. 
Thus,  we,  who  work  with  the  dogs  covered 
In  your  bill,  stand  behind  your  work,  and  In 
the  hope  that  it  will  further  passage  we 
members  of  the  37lh  and  other  units  xising 
dogs  are  sending  this  petition  for  entry  into 
the  congressional  Record. 

Sincerely, 
Sgt.   Daryi   Yoder.  Lt.   Olenn   M.  Flake. 

Sp6c.  George  M.  Hardaway,  vet.  tech., 

Sp4c.    wnUam    R    Kcnney.   vet.    tech.. 

Sp4c.  Ronald  D.  SmlUey.  Sp4c.  Larry 

V.  Dugan.  and  Sp4c.  Gary  Danns. 
Sp4c.  Dean  A.  Pulton.  Sp4c.  Kenneth  M. 

Sloan.    Pfc.    James    D.    Block.    Sp4c. 

Thomaa    A.    Nelson .    Cpl .    Ronald    E. 

Howard.  Sp4c.  Arth'jr  P.  Schneck.  and 

Pfc.  Donald  DcLay. 
Pfc,  Richard  A.  Danner.  Pfc.  Gilbert  W. 

Blunt.   Pfc.   Lawrence   E.    MacPierson. 

Pfc.  Paul  V.  Wassermann.  Pfc.  Dennis 

L.  LaMaster,  and  Sp4c.  David  J.  Chas- 

man. 


FULTON  SPONSORS  VETERANS  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  HOUSING  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNE&5EZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1970 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  privileged  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Cabey)  In  sponsorsliip  of  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  assist 
our  returning  veterans  in  this  grim  time 
of  unemployment  and  high  mortgage  in- 
terest rates. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  springs 
from  the  administration's  record  of  neg- 
lect of  our  veterans  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  and  economic  pol- 
icies which  have  tended  to  support  high 
Interest  rates  and  growing  imemploy- 
ment. 

The  first  bill.  nece.«itated  by  the  ex- 
cessive unemployment  which  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  and  economic  policies 
have  generated,  would  guarantee  a  Job 
opportunity  at  an  appropriate  level  to 
those  veterans  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other choose  not  to  enroll  In  an  educa- 
tional program  or  have  no  need  to  do  so. 
The  high  level  of  unemployment  which 
we  are  now  experiencing  Is  making  it 
more  difficult  for  veterans  to  obtain  em- 
ployment than  when  they  entered  serv- 
ice. They,  least  of  all.  should  suffer  as  a 
result  of  a  decline  in  the  economy  that 
occurred  while  they  were  defending  the 
Nation. 

Also,  the  inflation  which  has.  in  part, 
been  caused  by  the  war  economy,  has  in- 
creased interest  rates  and  made  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  veterans  to  make 
sizable    downpaymcnts.    The    result    is 
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that  they  are  considered  poor  prospects 
in  the  conventional  market. 

This  would  be  alleviated  by  the  second 
bill  I  am  miroduclng  which  would  per- 
mit veterans  who  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing a  home  to  do  so  on  the  same 
basis  as  student  veterans  and  other  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  finance  their  edu- 
cation under  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram or  the  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  see  no  rea.wn  why  the  veteran  seek- 
ing a  home  for  his  family  should  not 
have  the  same  credit  benefits  as  one 
seeking  education  in  one  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 
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THE   COMPREHENSIVE   MANPOWER 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WtSCO.NSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regretably  the  House  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
prior  to  our  election  recess  on  HJl.  19518. 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 

The  bill  has  been  scheduled,  however, 
for  consideration  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 17. 

While  I  regret  the  delay,  il  may  well 
have  been  useful  in  that  Members  will 
now  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  contents  of  the  legislation  in  detail 
and  to  clear  up  any  misconceptions  an 
initial  hasty  review  might  have  created. 
On  October  14  several  of  our  colleagues 
spoke  out  against  certam  provisions  of 
H.R.  19519.  For  tlie  record.  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  clarify  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green i. 

A  careful  reading  of  H.R.  19519  and 
the  accompanying  House  Report  No. 
1557  will  show  that  this  bill  represents 
a  signiOcant  departuie  fiom  the  Federal 
approach  to  manpower  programs  in  the 
past.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  now  has  over  10,000 
direct  contracts  with  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, and  so  forth  for  the  operation  of 
manpower  training  programs.  This  has 
sti-ained  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  these  programs  with  maximum 
efficiency;  created  duplication  and  inef- 
ficiency: and  most  Importantly  frus- 
trated the  efforts  of  the  individual  at  the 
local  level  to  receive  the  help  he  so  des- 
perately needs. 

H.R.  19519  would  tocus  most  of  the 
manpower  activities  being  conducted 
through  300  to  350  prime  sponsors. 

H.R.  19519  would  consolidate  most  of 
the  major  Federal  manpower  programs 
in  operation  today  and  provide  for  their 
coordination  of  the  other  programs 
which  are  maintained  under  separate 
statutory  authority.  Those  programs 
which  will  be  decategorized  under  H.R. 
19519  include  MDTA  institutional  train- 
ing. OJT.  programs  in  correctional  in- 


stitutions. JOBS — Job  opportunity  In 
the  business  sector — CEP — concen- 
trated employment  program— Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Operation  Main- 
stream, and  New  Careers.  Under  HJl. 
19519,  rather  than  prescribing  at  the  na- 
tional level,  a  specific,  uniform  combina- 
tion of  services  which  will  be  provided 
locally,  title  1  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  pi-incipally  through  agreements 
with  Governors  and  mayors  of  larger 
cities,  acting  as  "prime  sponsors"  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehen-sive  delivery  system  for 
manpower  services  including  the  types  of 
programs  and  services  which  formerly 
were  provided  by  the  categorical  pro- 
grams listed  above. 

In  addition,  each  prime  sponsor  must 
establish  a  manpower  service  counsel 
who  will  represent  other  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions  who  operate 
programs  related  to  manpower  training 
and  placement  and  are  necessary  for 
its  success,  such  as  vocational  education 
and  rehabilitation,  social  service  pro- 
grams, apprenticeship  programs,  busi- 
ness, labor,  veterans  representatives  and 
representatives  of  the  poor. 

Thus,  it  is  untrue  tliat  H.R.  19519  'of- 
fers a  renewal  of  the  same  old  familiar 
programs  tliat  have  offered  training 
without  jobs  and  have  spent  money  with- 
out tangible  evidence  of  success." 

Second,  it  was  alleged  tliat  the  role  in 
H.R.  19519  given  to  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  was  such  as  to  "make  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  meaningful  deUverj'  of 
manpower  programs  at  the  local  level. " 
Community  action  agencies  have  a  his- 
tory of  involvement  in  manpower  pro- 
grams for  the  poor,  it  is  thus  important 
for  them  to  be  represented  on  the  man- 
power service  coimcUs  along  with  voca- 
tional educators,  employment  service 
personnel,  apprenticeship  people  and 
others  who  have  all  been  involved  in  op- 
eration or  service  aspects  of  mancwwer 
programing.  As  a  part  of  the  council. 
CAAs  like  the  other  particiijants  will  be 
involved  in  planning  and  writing  the 
prime  sponsors  comprehensive  plan  and 
application  for  assistance.  They  are  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  section  104(b)  <6>. 
but  section  104'b)  (4)  also  provides  for 
similar  participation  of  other  council 
members.  Again,  in  section  106<3>  CAAs 
are  specifically  assured  the  right  of  re- 
view of  a  prime  sponsor's  application, 
however,  since  the  CAA's  are  members  of 
the  Manpower  Service  Council,  they 
along  with  other  agencies  will  be  involved 
in  the  planning  and  application  process 
from  the  start.  Further  this  right  of  re- 
view is  not  a  right  of  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, but  merely  review  and  any  group  can 
submit  similar  comments  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary for  his  coiisideration  in  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  plan. 

In  section  105<b)i5i  of  the  bill  CAA's 
along  with  other  community  based  orga- 
nizations serving  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, must  be  given  an  opportunity  lo 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams. This  is  similar  to  section  105>b) 
(6>  which  says  that  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  such  groups  as  the  employ- 
ment service,  vocational  education  and 
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rehabilitation  agencl«.  area  skill  cen- 
ters, local  educational  agencies,  postsec- 
ondaiT  training  and  education  institu- 
tions must  be  utilized  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate in  carrying  out  local  plans. 

In  all  of  the  above  situations.  CAA's. 
along  with  other  manisower  related  or- 
ganizations, are  expected  and  encour- 
aged to  participate.  Lacic  of  participa- 
tion by  any  of  these  groups  would  make 
the  local  or  State  manpower  plan  and 
program  less  than  comprehensive.  Their 
participation  is  designed  to  enhance 
rather  than  thwart  the  success  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  at  the  local  level. 

CAA's  are  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
"prime  sponsors"  if  and  only  if  a  unit — 
or  combination  of  units — of  general  local 
government  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor 
does  not  submit  an  acceptable  plan.  Re- 
view of  a  rejected  plan,  by  the  way.  is 
subject  to  a  public  hearing  where  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community  must  be  heard. 
If  a  CAA  did  qualify  to  submit  a  plan  It 
must  represent  the  particular  geographi- 
cal area,  and  most  important  it  must 
meet  all  the  requirements  which  govern- 
mental prime  sponsors  meet,  thus  it  must 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  plan,  it  must  have  its  plan 
approved,  and  it  would  be  advised  by 
a  manpower  service  council. 

The  proper  role  of  CAAs  was  dbcussed 
at  length  during  committee  hearings.  We 
heard  from  Wesley  Hjornevilc,  Deputy 
Director  of  OEO.  Stephen  W.  Berman. 
vice  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Man- 
power Executives  Association,  which  rep- 
resent all  of  the  CAA  manpower  admin- 
istrations in  Connecticut,  and  William 
Freeman,  representing  the  Natioiial  As- 
sociation of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Directors,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment. CAA's  role  was  also  discussed 
with  business,  labor,  academic,  educa- 
tion, employment  service  and  other  wit- 
nesses which  appeared  before  the 
Committee. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  H.R.  19S19 
downgraded  the  role  of  State  govern- 
ments. While  that  role  is  not  as  strong 
as  I  envisioned  in  my  bill  H.R.  10908,  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  our  Rouse  com- 
mittee strengthened  the  role  of  the 
States  over  what  the  Senate  provided 
in  their  bill.  S.  3867.  Under  HJl.  19519, 
any  State  seeking  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  or  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual State  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  the  Secretary  which  provides  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  State 
agencies  involved  in  manpower  services: 
sets  forth  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
sharing  of  resources  and  facilities;  and 
provides  for  coordination  of  employment 
service  programs  with  those  conducted 
under  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
This  virtually  assures  manpower  plan- 
ning at  the  State  level,  since  every  State 
participated  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
and  this  plan  will  give  the  States  the 
bacltground  and  informttion  they  need 
to  intelligently  comment  on  plans  sub- 
mitted by  local  prime  sponsors,  a  right 
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which  is  guaranteed  to  the  Governor,  and 
to  formulate  their  own  plans  for  State 
operated  programs. 

Finally,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
stated  that  under  H.R.  19519: 

This  new  program  of  public  employment 
can  now  become  a  permanent  new  way  of 
lire. 

We  took  careful  pains  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  and  In  fact  just  the 
opposite  is  intended  to  be  the  case.  Under 
section  303(h)  each  application  for  a 
public  service  employment  program  must 
Include  objectives  for  the  movement  of 
persons  into  public  or  private  employ- 
ment not  supported  under  this  act  and 
section  302ii)  provides  that  if  the  em- 
ployer has  not  achieved  these  objectives, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  Federal 
share  in  any  continuation  or  extension 
of  the  agreement  unless  certain  condi- 
tions made  compliance  impossible.  This 
carrot  and  stick  formula  is  specifically 
designed  to  move  people  oil  subsidized 
employment.  In  addition,  no  person 
could  even  be  considered  for  participa- 
tion in  a  subsidized  job  unless  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  find  siiitable  reg- 
ular employment  had  been  exhausted, 
and  section  307  obligates  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  maintain  a  continuing  review 
of  the  status  of  each  enroUee  to  assure 
that  he  is  receiving  consideration  for  re- 
ferral to  suitable  regular  employment  or 
to  manpower  training  programs. 

This  explanation  has  been  lengthy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  yet  the  Importance  of 
H.R.  19B19  to  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  our  manpower  programs  de- 
mands that  the  facts  be  clearly  stated. 


PRAYER— VOLUNTARY  OR  IMPOSED 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OP    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  have  addressed  to  a  child  constituent 
in  Tennessee  on  the  subject  of  prayer  in 
schools,  together  with  statements  on  the 
subject  by  several  religious  groups  or 
churches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

November  13.  1070. 
Miss  LoRiTTA  McMtn.LiK, 
139  West  Lincoln  Street. 
Alamo.  Tenn. 

t>CAA  Loretta:  Tour  l»ltef  is  In  my  hand. 
I  have  Dot  at  any  time  voted  against  or  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  voluntary  prayer  In 
.■ichool  On  the  contrary.  I  support  and  have 
always  niipported  the  right  ol  voluntary  pray- 
er by  anyone  anywhere,  a  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

What  I  am  and  have  been  against,  both  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator.  Is  a  propo£ed 
amendment  to  our  Conatltutlon  to  give  to  an 
ottclal  oc  govenunent  the  power  at  "pruvld- 
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Ing"  a  prayer  and  thus  to  Impose  a  particular 
prayer  upon  aohool  children  and  perhaps 
upon  others.  This,  in  my  view,  would  be  an 
abridgement  ol  the  right  of  religious  free- 
dom. 

I  am  glad  that  you  and  other  disturbed 
chUdren  In  Tennessee  have  written  me  about 
this  because  a  clarlflcatloa  of  my  record  and 
views  on  this  question,  even  now.  might  be 
In  your  Interest.  Yea,  Loretta.  I  believe  in 
God  and  In  prayer,  as  do  other  Senators  and 
many  church  groups  and  religious  leaders 
who  stand  as  I  do  on  this  matter.  Bui  i-s 
reverential  worship  and  true  prayer  a  mat- 
ter of  politically  "providing"  for  a  practice 
or  manner  of  so-calted  prayer,  or  is  wcH-shlp 
of  God  and  prayer  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and 
devout  supplication  from  the  heart  of  the 
one  who  prays? 

If  government  at  any  level  should  be 
granted  the  constitutional  authority  for  "pro- 
viding" for  prayer  In  pubUc  buildings,  then 
it  can  provide  for  a  particiUar  kind  of  prayer 
and  can  thus  exclude  other  kinds  of  prayer. 
In  other  words,  a  government  or  school  offi- 
cial, clothed  with  such  constitutional  author- 
ity and  protection,  could  impose  his  own 
religious  preference  upon  students  or  others, 
however  much  their  own  religious  beliefs 
might  differ.  An  official,  thus  empowered. 
could  provide  for  either  a  Christian  prayer  or 
a  Moslem  prayer,  a  Protestant  prayer,  a  Cath- 
olic prayer,  a  Jewish  prayer,  a  Quaker  prayer. 
a  "non-denominational"  prayer  {whatever  a 
"uon-denomlnatlonal"  prayer  is.  or  rather 
whatever  the  Courts  might  ultimately  decide 
this  to  mean),  or  be  could  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  either  or  all  these  forms  of  pray- 
er In  favor  of  still  some  other  kind  of  prayer. 
I  wonder  if  the  members  of  your  seventh 
grade  class  would  consider  this  to  be  religious 
freedom? 

I  have  strongly  beUeved  since  childhood 
that  every  American  citizen  has  the  right 
under  our  Constitution  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  or  her  own 
conscience,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of 
any  government  official  or  school  official  or 
any  other  political  official  whatsoever  at  any 
level. 

As  you  develop  and  advance  In  your  stud- 
ies, you  will  learn  that  many  of  the  bitterest. 
bloodiest  and  moat  heart-rending  struggles 
in  history  were  caused  by  arguments  over 
the  right  of  each  man  to  worship  Qod  In  his 
own  way. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  thing.  Loretta. 
and  now  politically  expedient,  to  give  a  gov- 
ernmental agency — a  school  board,  a  school 
superintendent,  a  Governor,  or  a  court — the 
power  of  "providing"  prayer,  but  freedom  la 
more  often  lost  in  small  steps  than  in  big 
ones.  America  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  believe  this  la  best  for 
the  government,  best  for  religion,  and  best 
(or  the  people. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  ail  your 
classmates,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Alscrt  Gosc. 

PS. — For  your  further  benefit  and  that  of 
your  class,  I  am  attaching  hereto  the  posi- 
tions taken  on  this  question  by  various 
church  and  religious  groups. 


Excerpts  from  Statements  Adopted  ar 

VAaious  RcLioxous  Bodies  ' 
1.   Resolution    adopted   by   the    Sonthf:i-n 
Bapist  Convention,  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 


'  Complete  texts  of  these  statements  are 
available  on  request  from  the  pubUc  relations 
office.  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  460 
Jamea  Robertson  Parkway,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
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NJ..  May  32.  1964,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  SBC 
Meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  27.  1966: 

"We.  the  messengera  of  the  Conventlcn 
hereby  affirm  our  support  for  the  concepts 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  Plrat  AmendmeiJt, 
including  both  its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  in  religious  programs  and  Its  pro- 
tection of  free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 
people. 

"We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
as  our  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  and  we 
oppose  the  adoption  of  any  further  amend- 
ment to  that  Constitution  respecting  estab- 
lishment of  reUgJon  or  free  exercise 
thereof " 

2.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  meeting  In  Atlantic  City 
N.J..  May  22,  1984.  and  reaffirmed  by  the  ABC 
meeting  In  Knasaa  City,  Mo.,  May,  1966. 

"Baptists  have  long  opposed  any  compul- 
sion to  conformity  in  religious  belief  or  in 
the  practice  of  religion.  The  first  amendment 
has  supported  this  freedom.  The  proposed 
change  in  that  amendment  could  weaken  it 
and  bring  the  power  of  the  state  to  bear  on 
Individuals  to  conform  and  to  participate  In 
prescribed  religious  practices. 

"An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  non-believers.  It  is  also  a  threat  to  the 
religious  well-being  of  the  believer.  It  is  be- 
cause of  a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and  the 
recognition  that  prayer  is  essential  and 
should  be  a  vital  encounter  between  man  and 
God,  that  Baptlsta  oppose  devotional  exer- 
cises that  are  more  rote  than  worship.  There- 
fore we  affirm  our  belief  In  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  written  In  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States " 

3.  Resolution  adopted  by  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Methodi^it  Church  meet- 
ing In  Dallas.  Tex..  April  23.  1968: 

"The  United  Methodist  Church  Is  opposed 
to  all  establishment  of  religion  by  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  declaring  un- 
conatltutlonal  required  worship  services  as 
part  of  a  public  school  program.  We  believe 
these  decisions  enhance  and  strengthen 
religious  liberty  within  the  religious  plural- 
ism that  characterizes  the  United  States  of 
America  ..." 

4.  BUtement  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Parish  Education.  Lutheran  Church-Mis- 
tonri  Synod,  July  29.  1966: 

"The  Board  of  Parish  Education  of  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missourl  Synod,  feels  that 
the  Dlrksen  Amendment*falls  to  recognize 
fully  the  reUgious  pluralism  of  the  American 
scene.  We  believe  that  Chrlfitlans  cannot  Join 
with  non -Christians  in  addressing  God  In 
circumstances  that  deny  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  We  believe  Ukewlse  that 
non-Christians  should  neither  be  expected  to 
participate  in  Christian  prayer,  nor  should 
they  expect  Christians  to  Join  them  In  pray- 
ers that  deny  Christ. 

"We  support  the  Idea  that  home  and 
church  have  the  responsibility  for  a  religious 
education  which  seeks  commitment  and  pro- 
vides Ume  for  prayer  or  devotional  eier- 
clsea  .  .  ." 

5.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
meeting  May  26-28,  1964 : 

"Whereaa  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  relate  only  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  which  are  part  of  official  exer- 
cises in  public  schools;  and 

•Whereaa  we  beUeve  that  these  decisions 
are  not  hostile  to  religion,  and  that  It  Is  no 
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proper  functlone  of  government  to  Inculcate 
religious  beliefs  or  habits  of  worship;  and 

"Whereas  we  are  advised  that  nothing  in 
these  decisions  prevents  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  reverence  or  religious  scntlraenu  in 
the  schools,  nor  forbids  the  offering  of  prayers 
on  public  occasions,  such  as  inaugurations; 

". . .  Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  record  its  considered  opinion  that 
United  States  of  America  which  seek  to  per- 
mit devotional  exercises  in  our  public  schools 
should  be  opposed." 

6.  Action  of  the  176th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  USA. 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  May  1964: 

"A  careful  reading  of  the  .  .  ,  Supreme 
Courts  decision  will  indicate  that  our  chil- 
dren may  still  pray  in  school  as  the  spirit 
moves  them.  Teachers  may  still  teach  ob- 
jectively about  the  religious  heritage  of  our 
country.  The  Bible  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  courses  in  world  history,  literature, 
etc.  Christians  and  others  with  differing  be- 
liefs in  God  may  still  invoke  His  name  and 
His  aid  as  they  fulfill  the  duties  of  pubUc 
office. .  .  . 

"No  social  Issue  ever  pronounced  on  by  a 
recent  general  assembly  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly and  responsibly  studied  than  this 
one.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
General  Assembly  affirm  the  I75th  General 
Assembiys  approval  of  the  church-sute  sup- 
port" (which  urged  opposition  to  any  change 
In  the  wording  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Consututlon.) 

7.  Statement  of  Policy  voted  by  the  Board 
for  Homeland  MinUtries.  United  Church  of 
Christ.   May   28,    1964: 

"Measures  now  pending  in  Congress,  such 
as  the  Becker  amendment,  would  give  legal 
sanction  to  prayer  and  devotional  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  Proponents  of  this 
leglslaUon  contend  that  such  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  are  good  things'  and  therefore 
belong  In  the  public  schools.  They  close  their 
eyes  to  the  real  Issues  raised  by  the  proffered 
constitutional  amendments.  These  Issues  are 
religious  liberty  and  the  roles  of  government, 
the  home,  and  religious  Institutions  in  the 
practice  of  religion  in  America.  .  .  .  The 
Supreme  Court  has  properly  ruled  that  It  is 
not  the  business  of  government  to  write  and 
prescribed  prayer  for  public  schools. ..." 

STATEMENT    OP    CONCE«N 

We,  the  undersigned,  deeply  regret  that 
the  matter  o*^  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
public  schools  has  been  interjected  as  a 
"political  Issue"  In  the  US.  Senate  election 
in  Tennessee.  As  religious  leaders,  we  obvi- 
ously are  concerned  about  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  places.  We  do  not  feel  however,  that  this 
Issue  should  be  dramatized  in  such  as  to 
garner  votes  for  one  candidate  or  create  op- 
position to  another. 

We  would  remind  the  members  of  our  re- 
spective religious  faiths,  and  the  public  at 
large,  of  the  votes  taken  by  many  of  our  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  religious  organlza- 
Uons  warning  Congress  of  the  dangers  in 
changing  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Such  statements  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  U.S.A..  the  Legal  Department 
of  the  NaUonat  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  American  Baptist  Convention,  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  the  Lutheran 
Church-Mlasourl  Synod,  and  many  oUiers. 
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We  believe  that  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
vides adequate  protection  for  freedom  of 
religion  and  separation  of  church  and  state. 
We  oppose  any  effort  to  change  this  cherished 
■Bill  of  Rights"  provision. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  considered  opinion 
after  study  of  the  Issue  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  did  NOT  ban  or  prohibit  volun- 
tary prayer  or  Bible  reading  In  public  schools. 
Rather.  It  prohibited  authorship  of  com- 
pulsory prayers  by  public  officials,  and  pro- 
hibited official  sponsorship  of  religious  de- 
votions In  public  schools. 

We  deeply  regret  that  an  emotional  appeal 
is  being  made  for  Tennessee  voters  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
thetr  voting  records  on  so-called  "prayer 
amendmenu  '  to  the  Constitution.  We  would 
remind  the  members  of  our  denominations 
that  those  Congressmen  who  voted  against 
such  amendments  were  concurring  with  tlie 
actions  taken  by  these  official  church  bodies. 
We  would  not  want  anyone,  however,  to 
Interpret  our  statement  of  concern  as  endors- 
ing one  candidate  over  another.  Tennesscans 
should  vote  their  convictions  on  November  3. 
but  they  should  beware  of  emotionalism  on 
the  Issue  of  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

Bishop  H  Ellis  Finger.  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence. United  Methodist  Church. 

Bev.  Leland  Cauider.  pastor.  First  Lutheran 
Church  (American  Lutheran) . 

Rev.  Allen  Estill,  regional  minister,  T«n- 
nessee  Association  of  Cliristlan  Clmrchcs 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

Biahop  Joseph  A.  Durlck,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

Msgr.  Leo  Siener,  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  for  Tennessee. 

Rev.  Foy  Valentine,  executive  secrelarr. 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  Christian  Life 
Commission. 

Jim  Newton,  Aasistant  Director,  Baptist 
Press  (Southern  Baptist). 

Rabbi  Randall  Palk.  The  Temple.  Nashville. 
Rev.   Thomas    C.    Barr,    minister.   Trinity 
Presbyterian  Chureh. 

Rev.  D.  P.  McGeache  IH,  minister  West- 
minister Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev  Kelly  Miller  Smith,  minister.  First 
Baptist  Church.  Capitol  Hill,  Nashville 
(American  Baptist) . 

Rev.  Roy  Clark,  minister.  West  End  Meth- 
odist Church.  NashvUle. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRASER3  VOTING 
RECORD  1969-70 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  14,  1970 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  set  out  tn  the  Recokd  a  list  of  my 
votes  on  all  rollcalls  during  1969  and 
through  September  30,  1970. 

The  description  of  each  bill  or  motion 
voted  on  was  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  many  cases  I  have  made  ad- 
ditional statements  in  the  Recobd.  ex- 
pressing my  views  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 
I  stand  ready  to  describe  more  fully  the 
nature  of  any  Issue  and  to  explain  my 
vote. 

The  record  referred  to  follows: 


XUM 
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1»69  VOTING  RECORD  OF  UOX.  DONALD  M.  FRASBR,  OF  MIXXESOTA 

far  No-Agoinif  MV-Nol  voAvg  WVA-No*  VOh'ng.  paired  ogolntt  NVF-Not  voting,  paired  fo/ 
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Itoll- 
coll 
No. 


^eatur*,  qwition.  ond  r#$vlt 


3    To  elect  the  !;pe«ker.     (McCorasek  2kli  G*  7ort  187i 
■»r«««Bt"  2)  wit 

..   3    I.   »••.  1;  rreriou  quMtton:    to  )>emlt  Mr.  Powall  to  UM  ^^ 

tiM  Mth  Of  ofric*.    <r»ii*d  it£  to  2k4) 

3.  8.   R»a.   li   Seeood  atteapt  to  order  the  prerloua   nueetlon.     '^^ 

(Fklied  1T2  to  252) 
3    B.   Bea.    1:   Mecuregor  Mendaeat  to  establlah  «  apeclal  IlKX 

coMittee  to   iBTvatigete  Hr,   Powell'a  rl^t  to  tek«  Xh% 

oetii  end  to  hie  aeet.      (felled  131  to  291)     _ 
3    ».  »ee.   2:   Prerlooa  queation:   that  Mr.  Powell  take  tb«  'XeA, 

0«tb,  be   fined  t?5,000  and  Ui«t  bla  aesioritr  beclB  M 

of  Uie  9ist  CoBcreea.     (Paaaed  2^9  to  ITl) 
3    B.  lie*.  ?t  On  puaaga:  Uiat  Mr.  Powell  take  the  oath,  ^       YEfc 

riaed  tS^.OOO  aod  that  hla  aealorlty  becln  aa  of  th« 

91at  Coticresa.     (Paaaed  2^k  to  15fl,  "Preeeat*  6) 
6     CoorUac  •Xaeioral  wtea.     Objection  to  I.C.  wte  for  XC\ 

George  Ifellsee  and  Curtla  LeMejr  In  that  they  did  sot 

vlB  a  plurality   in  tb*t  state.      [Palled  ITO  to  228) 
I.  5     H.   Con.   Ree.    iSkj    To  adjourn  nnUl  feftr«M7  17,  1969.  VM. 

{Paaaed  2W)  to  12$) 
16  H.  Itaa.  89:  Prerioue  queatlon:  to  chaa«t  naae  of  Co^tte«  XAt 

OB  lte-»««ric«a  A«tl*ltlea  to  CoH^ttee  oa  laterael. 

Security.      (Pnaied  2fi2  to  123) 
la  H.  Bea.  89:  On  paaaage:  to  change  nve  of  Coslttee  on.  KAt 

Utv-Aaericao  Aetlvitlea  to  Co^ttee  on  Intemel 

Security.     (Paaaed  307  to  do) 
12  1.   R.    33i   BeeaBittal  sotloa:    to  Increaae  U.S.   parttci-  )rAT 

pkttOB  la  the  IntenaUoBal  tbveloptaaat  Aaaoelatioa. 

(Palled  15!  to  2«l) 
12  H.n.    33:   On  pasaage:   to  tncreaae  U.S.  pkrtlclpeUoa  in  the    YEA. 

Intematleaal  De**lav*eat  Association.      (Paaaed  2^7 

to  150) 

15  S.    10^:   Hotloa   to  suspend  rule*   and  paeai   to  extend  VEA 
antborlty  of  the  Preaideat  to  subalt  reorganlutloa 
plaea.     (Paaaed  33S  to  k^} 

18  R.K.  2171:  Jfatlon  to  auapeod  rules  and  pass:  to  establish     YEJl 
a  CosalsBioB  on  latlonal  Observancea  end  liolldnys. 
(Palled  l6b  to  213) 

19  H.K.   8;08:   On  paaaace;   to  Inereawi   the  pxtoUe  debt  Halt.      "iEA. 
(Paaaed   313  to  93) 

27  H.  n.  TT57:   Cb  pBssa«e:  to  autborlte  fiscal  19£9  ■apple-       KAT 

aental  ■Hilary   approprlatloos   for  aircraft  pracunaent 

and  SKKUricatlon.      (Paaaed  3^1  to  21) 
1     B.   Res.   270:   KeeoMlttal  aotloa:   to  authorise  ezpeadltur*      ttk 

of  certain  fxsida  by  the  Co^ttee  oa  Xntcraal  Sccurlt/* 

(Palled  7k  to  283) 
1    a.  Res.  270:  Ob  pasaege:  to  authorlte  aipendlture  of  )tAT 

certain  finds  by  the   Coanittee  en  Internal  Security. 

(Paaaed  305  to  $1) 

16  B.   R.   klhS:   On  paaaage:   to  aaend  Pederal  Vetcr  PollutlcA        ytJk. 
Control  Act,  aa   saended.      (Paeaed   JJ2  to  1} 

Si  B.   R.   51k:   Oreen  substitute  ■sendaent,  aa   Man^di   to  'SAX 

extend  the  1965  Eleaeotair  and  Secondary  Education 
Act   for  teo  reara,  'o  conaoll-Ute  liilcj   II   and  III  of 
i3iJi  and  Illt*)   and  IV(e]  of  m£Ji,    tPnated  235  to  IWl 
23  B.  B.  51*1  On  paaaage:  to  extaad  pragraaa  of  alenentair         'YEl 
and  secondary  education  asalataaee,  aad  for  other 
purpoaea.      (Paaaed  kOO  to  17;  "Preaeat"  l) 
29  B.   R.    hl53i   On  paaaage:   to  autterlie  fUcal  1970  appro.  tE^ 

prlatloas   for  Coast  Guard  reeacla,   aircraft,  and 
construction  of  ahore  aad  off-ahore  eatabliahaanta . 
(Paaaed  35k  to  2) 

L      B.   Res.   17:   On  pasaage:   creating  a  select  c^Kittee  to  tlX, 

Inveetigate  all  aapecta  of  crlae   la  the  U.S.      (Paasel 
3*5  to  18) 

t      a.  R.  555ki  Ob  pwsage:   to  extead  ladeflnltelr  th«  TU 

special  alU  progrsa  of  the  Ckild  Butritloa  Act. 
(PasMd  38h  to  2) 

31    X.  Res.  klh:  Ob  passage:  va.lrlng  all  points  of  order  ^t 

against  K.R.  Utoo  to  aake  suppleaentAl  approprlatlooc 
for  fiscftl  1969,  and  other  purpcass.      (Passed  3S6  to  53) 

2X    B.  B.   llkOO:   Scberle   MeadMitt:   to  prohi%it  the  use  of  Vfkt 

fuBda  la  the  bill  for  aubsldlzin*  Interest  an  collegn 
construction  loe&s   to  any  Inatltutloa  aot  coaplylng 
vtth  the   law  wtilch  directs   lostltutloni   to  deny  federal 
aid  to  students   fowid  guilty  of  participating  In  cai^us 
dlaordert.     ( Paaaed  329  to  £l;  "Present"  2} 

21    K.  B.  UkOO:  On  paaaage:  fUeal  1969  aivpleaeatal  MT 

approprlatiooa .     (Passed  3k9  to  ko) 

27    B.R.  11613:   Conte  anecdaent:   to  prohibit  crop  airport  tHA 

payaenta  in  excess  of  t20,000  per  aoaiai  to  any  producer, 
except  for  a  si^ar  producer.      (Passed  225  to  lk2) 

27    B.R*   11612:  On  paaaage:   to  aake  fiscal  19T0  approprlatleoi    jTJi 
to  the  Qapartaeat  of  Agricultur*  aad  related  agencies, 
(Paaaed  322  to  50) 

£7     v.  Be*.   k2h:   On  pasaage:  to  waive  all  points  of  order  lEA 

agatnat  aeetlon  502  (•napending  the  eaployaant  oellia^ 
speciriad  la  P.L.   >0-3£k)   of  K.R.   11582  aakinft   fiscal. 
1970  approprlatloos   la  the  TreaauiT  ""d  Poet  Office 
Xtepartaeata ,   the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preaident, 
and  Independent  Agenclea.      (Paaaed  3k5  to  12) 
6S     Kay  ?7    B.R.  11582;  Oa  Salth  of  Iohb  eMsdaent:  to  llalt  to  BT 

820,000  the  total  coat,  exceedln(  renauea  to  the  P.O. 
Bept.,  for  providlai  poatal  lervlee  to  any  distributor 
of  MCond-elMi  ^U.     (Pailad  100  to  239) 
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l.B.  11582!  ta  ]M...«e:  to  .pproprl.t.  ri.r.1  1970  fwds 
to  til.  Trcuury  uid  Pet  Offln  Dcpu^unti.  tb. 
iMciitlY.  Ofnc  of  the  Pra.ldmt,  ud  Indiprndrat 
Agencl...     (Puxd  32o  to  6) 
V.n.   763:  Motion   to  stupMd  rulM  ud  pui;   to  prorld. 

for  •  itu*  of  St.t.  l»i  and  r.<iil.tlcin  sortmlnj  Ui« 
V  y'nV"'  "  '°""'  '="''••     ('"!•<  151  to  15?) 
».«.  M3:  Hotloo  to  .uspnd  ml.i  ud  pua:  to  proyll. 
VA  hoopitu  em  for  wterwi.  72  or  oldor  vtthout 
tJ»lr  t^riet  to  deelu.  Inrtllli,  to  pv,  "d  for  oUor 
purpose*.     (PMSed  30?  to  3) 
H.F.  11102:  Qa  pM..g«;  to  Mend  the  P«fallc  Health 
SctttIc.  ««t  reUtlnj  to  coo.tructloo  end  Kidenlutlon 
"PrSSSt"*^  "'  '^"  ■■"""'•■■     f""'  351  to  0| 
H.B.   lim:  On  puea<.:  to  .i.tborl»  eppropri .lion,  for 
J.A.S.J.  fo,  „,,.„6  „a  de„lop»nt.  e«ratr»ctlon  of 
fMllltle*.  reaetfeh  eod  pra«ra.  Mnnseneot.  ud 
other  porpo.*..     (Pu.ed  330  to  5?) 
».».  1035:  On  p....,et  to  prohibit  .cce.r«nt..  .It-In., 
or  oniniiht  u>e  of  parka  or  other  p«l>llc  propertr  u, 
the  Matrlet  of  ColmAla,  and  for  other  purpoiie^^ 
IPeeaod  J?7  to  51) 
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ntceaatttal  notion:  to  extend  public  health  yro*  YEA 

tcetloa  regarding  cigarette  aaoklag,      (Palled  138  to  252; 
* "Preaeat"  3) 
H.R.    12167:   On  paaaage:   to  aattaorlse   fiscal   1970  a»pr»-        YLV 

prlatloaa   for  Atoalc  Energy   Cc^selon.    (Paaaed  a06  to  3) 
H.R.   12307:   On  passage:   to  aake   flacal  1970  appropriations  YEA 

for  Independent  offices  and   fOr  R.U.D.      (Passed  388  to  6} 
B,  Rea.  357:  On  paaeagei  to  proelds  an  additional  clerit       ^^n, 

for  all  Menken.      (Passed  2ak  to  195) 
H.R,   T906:  On  pasaas*)   to   foster  and  regulate  Interstate      yea 

eagres  by  preridlng  systea  for  taxation  thereof. 

(Passed  311  to  87) 
B.B.   86U:   Adoption   of  confersnee  report  to  naka  peraanent  y^,. 

teavorajT  auspeDaloa  of  duty  on  aticoiy  roots,  and  to 

relax  llnltatlona  on  aid  to  faailles  with  dependent 

eklldren.      (Paaied  269  to  65) 
B.R.    12290:   Cta  paaaage:   to  continue  the  surtax  and  excise     KAV 

taxes   oa  autoaobll^s   and  co^unleatlon  aerrlees  tca- 

porarllj^;    to   terminate    inreitnent    credit;  to  proTlde 

l»f-incoae  allowances.      (Paaaed  210  to  205;   "PreseBt"  2) 

B.  112k9i  Reeaaalttal  notion:  to  anend  Jotui  P.  Kenaa^y      KAT 

Center  Act  to  authorize  additional  fiaids.     (Pallai 

162  to  217) 
B.B.  U2k9t  On  paasac«:  to  aaead  John  7.  Kennedy  Center       YE,\ 

let  to  aatborlte  additional  funds.      (Pesaed  210  to  I63) 
B.B.   llkOOi     Adoption  of  coaference  report  to  aake  siqiple-  KV 

aeatal  fiscal  I969  approprlatlona.      (Passed  3^6  to  k9) 
B.B.   11702t  On  passage:   to  extend  and  lapreva  prorlalona      liV 

relating  to  nedlcal  llbrarlea  and  related  Instnawntall- 

tlee   assistance   In  the  Public   Health  Service  Act. 

(Passed   370  to   3) 
B.B.   k28k;   On  passage:   to  autborlM  appropriations   for  KV 

the  Standard  Reference   Data  Act.      (Passed  365  to  2) 
B.R.    kOl8;   On  passage;    to  renew  and  extend  certain  HV 

eectlona  of  the  Appalachian  Begloaal  teeelopaent  Act, 

(Paaaed  273  to  103) 
B.R.  7k91:  Beco^lttal  aetion:  to  clarify  tax  UafciUty  of  MV 

aatlonal  bsaka.      (Palled  123  to  227;  "Prasant"  7) 
B.B.   7^91:   On  passage:   to  clarify  tax  Utility  o£ 

natlcnal  baaka     (Passed  S^S  to  ki  "Present"  7) 
B.B.  11609e. Motion  to  auspend  rules  and  pass:  to  aaen^ 

act  of  Sept.  9.  1963.  authorizing  entrmee  road  to 

Great  Saoky  Mountalna   Kstlonal  Park.      (Passed  3kl  to  3) 
B.R.  II65I1  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:  to  aasnd 

Batloaal  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  free  and  reduced- 

Triced  aeals   to  needy   children  not  being  reached. 
Passed  352  to  5) 

B.R.  12751:  On  passage:  to  aake  fiacal  1970  approvrlatlona  YEA. 
for  Departaeat  of  Interior  aad  reUted  agencies,  a« 
aaended.     (Passsd  399  to  6) 

B.R.  9825:  Osrwlnski  reeosMlttal  notion  vlth  Inatraetlanat  ka? 
to  ellalnate  provUlon  that  beneflta  be  calculated  a^ 
baaia  of  hlgh-three-year  average  aalair  and  that  pro- 
vlsloa  liberalising  beaefiU  for  Congressional 
eBpl<Tees.      (Palled  129  to  281;   "Present"  1) 

B.R.   9825:   Oa  passage:  to  strengthen  the   fioanelng  of  the    'JEA, 
Clell  Service   Retirenent  and  Disability  Pund  and 
llberaliie  soaa  of  Its  benefits.     (Paaaed  359  to  kS] 

B.B.  1296U:  oa  passsge:  to  aake  flacal  1970  approprlatlona  tEA. 
to  Separtaente   of  State,  JiMtlce,  Coerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agendea,  aa  aaended  to  prorld* 
additional  fuids  for  B.E.O.C.     (Paaaed  366  to  31) 

B.R.   9553:   Oa  passage:    to  aaend  S.C.   Mininw  Wage  Aet  to      NAT 
authorlie  coaputetlon  of  overt  lae  for  boapltal  eapltqrees 
on  a  Ik-dsy  work  period.      (Passed  220  to  Ikl) 

B.R.   255i   RecoMtittal  notion:   to  authorise  banks  snd  ether  YEA, 
regulated  lenders  In  O.C.  to  charge  or  deduct  latenak 
in  advance  on   installnent   loans.      (Passed  356  to  Iki 
"Present"  2) 

B.R.  2:  On  passage:  to  aaend  Federal  Credit  Utalan  Aet  tO 
provide  for  Independent  agency  to  supervise  federaUjf 
chartered  credit  lailoes.      (Passed  357  to  10) 
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IftOO  VOTING  REOORD  OF  HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASKR,  OF  M  INNESOTA-Cont  luued 

Yes  -far  Mo-Aqol,»t  NV-tovoUng  NVA  -  No.  vori..g.  poiraJ  nqp;^  NVF-Ma.  va.lm,.  paired  fo. 


Meotme.  qwettian,  or.d  feiuh 


YEA 


133  July  31 
136  A-jg.   \ 

338  Aug.   V 

339  Aug.   \ 

3li2  At«.   5 

3^3  Ai«.  $ 
1^5  Aug.  6 
lU  Aug.  7 
1^9  Aug.  T 


YEA 


129  July   30     H.R.   13080:  Ob  passage:   to  tanporarily  extend  surcharge 
for  15  daye.      (Paased  307  to  105) 

131  July  31     H.R.   13111:  On  Joelsoa  of  H.J.  aaendaeat;  to  lacreaee  by      ^r* 

»89fc, 5117,000  the   r»ds   in  the  bill  for  various  aid-to- 
education  assistance  progress.     (Passed  29h  to  119) 

132  July  31     H.R.    13111:   On  EUes-Snlth  enendaent:   to  prohibit  nonetary  KAY 

aeslstance  to  any  Individual  involved  In  cMpus  dis- 
orders  and  to  any  college  or  university  vhlch   falla  to 

cut-off  aid  to  anyone  convicted  of  dlaruptlve  cnapua 

activity.      (Passed   3l6  to  95) 
H.R.    13111:   On  passage  as   anendedi   to  aake   fiscal  1970  YEA 

^tproprlatlona   for  Depts.   of  Inbor,  H.E.W. ,  wid  related 

aeenciea.     (Passed  393  to  16) 
).Hes.   509:  Agreeing  to  reselntieni  to  concur  in  Senate        YEA 

aaeatkwats  to  H.R.  9951  to  extend  tax  aurcharge  until 

Dee.  31,  1969.     (Passed  237  to  170) 
B.(.   Res,   l6ki  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  aotboibYEA 

i»  appropriations  for  President's  Council  en  youth 

Opportunity.     (Paased  39£  to  7) 
S.    iSllt   Motion  to  suspend  rules   and  paaa:   to  eatabllah         YEA 

national  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Material  for 

the  Haadic^ped.      (Passed   365  to  22) 
H.R.   13018:  BscoHittal  notion:  to  strike  provision  VFA 

naking  picketing  of  mUltary  iastalUtlon  or  personnel 

a  crine.      (Palled  87  to   323) 
H.R.    13018:   On  passage:   to  autborixe  construction  at  naY 

nllitaiT   iastaUationa.      (Passed  376  to  30) 
H.   Res.   513i   On  paaaage:   to  eonalder  B.R.   13270  to  refoin 

incoae  tax  lava.     (Paaaed  26h  to  lk5) 
H.R.   13270:   Reconalttal  aotlon:   to  refOns  ioeoae  tax  laws.   XAY 

Called  78  to  3>>5) 
B.R.   13270:   Oi  passage:   to  refom  lacflae  tax  lam.  yea 

(Paaaed  395  to  30) 
153  Aug,   12     B.   Res.   269:   On  passage:   to  autborixe  the   CoHlttee  en  SAY 

Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  conduct  Investigations. 

(Passed  196  to  132) 
J55  Sept.    3     B.R.    10105:   On  pasaage:   to  Mend  Rational  Traffic  and  M' 

Meter  Vehicle  Aet  to  authorise  flacal  1970  and  1971 
^propriatlona.      (Paased  321  to  0) 

157  Sept.    \     H.R.   T621:   On  pasaage:   to  aasnd  Pederal   Rasardoitf  YEA 

Subatances  Act  to  protect  children  frea  haxardow 
aeebanlcal,  electrical,  or  theiaal  toya  and  ether 
articles,      (Passed  327  to  0) 

158  Sept.   k    H.R.   12085;  On  passage:  to  aaend  Ciena  Air  Act  to  extend      ^ea 

research  prograa  rvlatiag  to  fuel  and  vehicles, 
(Paaaed  332  to  0) 
B.R.  11039:  Receaalttal  aetlea:  to  aaend  furtlMr  Peace 

Corpa  Act.      (Palled  lU  to  186) 
B.B.  11039:  Ob  passage:  to  saend  further  Peace  Corpa  Act. 

(Paased  282  to  52) 
B.f.  Res.  2h7:  On  passage:  relating  to  atelnlstration  of 
,  the  national  paric  systea,      (Passed  33*  to  55) 

169  Sept,  15  H.R.   1319)t:  On  aotloa  to  siMpend  rules  aad  pass:  to  mni 
Bftfier  Education  Act  of  1965  to  assure   that  students 
have  reasonable  access   to  leans   for  education.      (Passed 
322  to  60;   "Present"   3) 
17*  Sept.  18  B.J.  Rea.  68li  Ree<^ittal  aotlon:  to  propoae  waateent  to    Nay 
the  ConatituUoa  fer  direct  election  of  Preeident  and 
Vice  President.     (Palled  162  to  2k5) 
177  Sept,   18  H.J.   Bee.   68l:   On  passage:   to  propoae  saenteent  to  the  yEA 

Conatitntion  for  direct  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President.      [Passed   339  to   70) 
179  Sept.  19  H.R.  13763:  (*t  paaaage:   to  aake  ftscal  1970  approprlatloo*    W 
■Mn  e    *     „  „  r*"  "»f_l*«i"l*«l»«  braaeh.     (Passed  ITt  to  9k) 
«I  Sept.   23  H.R.   125*9:   On  paaaage:   to  aaend  PUh  and  Vlldllfe  YEA 

Coordlnatloa  Act  to  eatabllah  a  Condi  en  IhTtrtwrnntal 
iNv  e_*     ^       »»»ilty.      (Passsd   372  to  15)  "—«*** 

JOS  Sept.  »  S.  57*:  On  passsge:  to  authorise  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
laveatlgate  water  resource  develovasBta  with  r*BBe«i.  *.n 
,..  .  ^     _       faaalblllt,.     (P— ,d  361,  ,„  16)*^  ^"^     ° 

JW  S.p«.  29  H.B.  13369:  On  p...«„:  to  extend  anthoritr  to  .et  Int.r- 
189  Sent  PO  »  H'^l^ri".^  nortwce.  to  r.ter«.a.  (Paeeed  338  to  21) 
109  Sept.  29  H.«^k3H.  a,  p....^,  ,»  p.^,  j„,„  j.»o.-.«n.™»nt 

»!^  n  "*"^"*"'"  "*  ="1*  «"•  ««t.,..     (p.,,.1 
193  S.,1.  30  «.II.  133001  (k  pvaan:  u  and  Hallroad  )letlr..«it  Jot 
e^aallmed  MtlreMnt  T«i  Act.     (Paaa.d  372  t«  17) 
"•   ™*?*1*  On  paaeace:  to  eonaldar  H.R.  IhoOO.  to 
«ithorlae   „,e.i  i,„  .pproprlatlc«a  for  nlUtarr 
proeuiaMut.     (Paased  32i  to  61)  ^ 

».».   IkOOO:  Pr»no<u  ^ueatloo:  to  authorla.  flac^  »70 
approprlatlona  for  Ulltair  proourvent,  aid  to 
preicrlb.  the  peraonnel  ,tr«i,«i  of  th.  S.lKt.d  IMarr. 
»3  Jfiul*"*  "■*""'  "'  "■•  '"•*  '•«"•     C^art 
199  Oct.  3      »•"■   IWOO:  Rje-.It.ljjotloo,  b,  o'lCoaU  ,iu,  1..1™;. 
iin!^  •""»««•  fro.  Ih.  MU  app™p«atl«»  for 
(?T?^i.  ""S'-  •"'  4.plo»-e.t  of  the  AW. 

=<»..>..•.      ■  ('•!!•«  93  to  2701  "Preaenf  2) 

-f™""^  "■  '^""  -  —"•'"  ^  "«'■"'•«  fl-~l 
i^-^Tfr  "°"  '"  ■'"^•'r  P^oar—nt.  and  to 
r     S^  pamooael  atnn(th  of  tl>a  S.UetM  Buam 

Sir  u"t"-s:aS?-r'  °"^ «—  '—•  <?^ 


Poll- 
coll 
No. 


Dole 


Maoawm.  qu«(ik>n,  and  reiuh 


202  Oct.  6 

203  Oct.  i 

20h  Oct.   6 

205  Oct.   6 


YEA 


TS4 


Ki  Sept.  e 

U2  8apt.  9 
lA  S.pt,  9 


KAT 


SAY 
VEA 


195  Oct. 


191  Oct. 


1'EA 


TfEA 


TEA 


VEA 

SAT 


VAT 


VEA 


»! 


207    Oct.  7 

209  Oct.   6 

210  Oct.   8 

212  Oct.  9 

213  Oct.  9 
21k     Oct.  9 

215    Oct.  9 

218  Oct.  H 

219  Oct.   H 

220  Oct.   Ik 

221  Oct.  IV 
22*  Oct.  Ik 
228     Oct.   15 

231     Oct.  26 

233  Oct.  16 
235    Oct.  20 

2H  Oct.  23 

2k3  Oct.  23 

2W  Oct.  29 

252  Oct.  30 

253  Oct.  30 

25k    Oct.   31 

255  Oct.  31 

S5<  Oct,  31 

2<0  K>r,  5 

S6x  «oT.  5 

2<k  >or,  i 

S<7   «o».  12 


H.F.  11127:  notion  to  auapend  rulea  end  paaa:  to  carrr 
out  recoa^ndatlon.  of  the  Joint  Co«litee  «  Colni. 
(Palled  205  to  US)    |2/3d.  .of  r.,.lr.d|  '*'"•«•■ 

H.«.  1330*,  Motion  to  auapend  rulea  and  pua:  to  piOTlde 
SrU  So*^  """""  "  """  ""l^-    (Fa.JS 

"■J;niil^'^i^,2-!"'*"  ™'"  "■■  wa:  to  prorld. 

fSITjS'to^o)'™'  ""■  '*"""•  ■"■•""""• 

«.».   372:  Notion  tn  auapnd  rulea  and  paaa,  to  eatabllah 
?^._?fr  """"»•  '"  "terana  a»d  their  .Idon. 
ffv  ^!       ^'  "  W-»""  to  re^rrled  «doi™.  aid 
llberallae  oath  r.,ulre»n,t  for  hoapItUl.ntloi  of 
■  r'tJS!*  ;i!  ""«"'•     f""''  352  to  0) 
«.«     10678:  On  paa.a<e,  to  euthorli.  approprlatlona  fbr 
a  \     \V^l\  ^^•°"  '»»«•"«•     (Paa.rt  36S  to  5) 
n.ll.   1«59:  Prerloua  queetlon:  to  Uce  flacal  1970  public 
~r..  wroprlati™  ror  vater.  pollution  conirol'  M 
,  I     .l.t^iy^''     "^"••*  '15  to  167)  ' 

«.«.  1«159:  a,  paaaaie:  to  Mie  flacal  1970  public  uorka 
.ppr<^rlrtl.„  ,or  «ter  pollution  cont^i,  anS  ™^ 
deTelop..at.     (Paaaed  396  to  3)  ^^ 

«.«.  U6ll.,l(„,i„  ,0  taWe,  .  «,tIon  In.tructln.  Houa. 
conferee,  to  Inelat  on  Cont.  a«nd«.,  to  flacL  ITO 
O.pjrt»ot  ofAjrlcultor.  approprlatlc  [.„  Sll  Sll 

«.R.  B»i.9:  On  paaaaie:  to  reduce  fro.  16  to  12  tbe  vorkln.  n. 
H  5'^,;    S^'~^'  ="•  "<"«t—.     (Paaa.d  370  m")  "* 

J^I^SJL*  ."i"'°"  "•  "™  """"rl.atloo  for  the 
n  r^nl7?Sr^*"  ■=°T'"-""»-  Called  131  to  170) 
W3«  to  pportd.  crant.  for  conatructlo.  of  educational 
telerlalo.  and  radio  facIUtlea  and  ralatln.  to  a^Jt 
If,  ^Ka"'!",)'  '*'"  '~*=-"««  "^-.^  2^ 
«.«.  13000,  Oroea  a.e.fceot,  to  pr^d.  that  hoUl  itaa,, 
~.tjppro«  .lUiln  60  d.,.  the  rate,  of  pa,  Scr^H 

•Itted  b,  the  Prealdwit  In  order  for  the.  to  taAe 
effect.      (Paaaed  191   to  I69) 

L.!™'   "•="-'"1  ~"«":    to   la»I«ao.t  a  Pbderal 
-Plor~  pai  cooparablllq,  ,„,...  p.j,^  ^         " 

28r=^"-  iT"  "'  '^"~'--     "•"•-  ^^' 
«.».  13000,  On  paaaace,  to  lapl^ent  a  federal  enloree 

"•  i^.T^u.1t'I2^t^^Sl5~o"..--i.r^;,  '  ™ 
3i6"to"s:--J^»"ri)'~"  '»'•-•"■>.■  E5--J 

"•.":.i1?=.SofS!-^;a:a°eJl7"°::  T"'''  '"  "^^     '" 
».».  1*195:  notion  to  .uapo,d  rule,  Ll  paaa-  to  rerta.       ,-ri 

Senp-ai^id's-toipi'""-  "  5=^"  orsr  '^ 

«.«.  13763,  a,  jotlon  to  table  aotlon  to  Jnatruct  conf.r-   SAT 
e«,  to  .aje  flacal  1970  approprlatlona  for  le,leUtln 
branch.     (Paaaed  199  to  165)  i.ii™ 

''?:  t^'  °°  !"••«♦•  »■>  "">«  "'  aitcnd  U«a  r^l.tl.,   TEA 
tohonaln,  «Kl  oibaa  deTelO[.o,t.     (Paa.ed  339  to  9: 
rrcBcnt     3) 
H.II.   13950:  On  paaaace:  to  proTlde  protection  of  health 

"Lr^j'vro'*""'  ""■"°'  "■  "^  "'"'■'  '°*'"' 

B.   Rea.    566,  Pravlou.  queatloo:  to  eonalder  H.R.  1*001,       v-v 
to  a.end  HlUtair  Selectln  Serrlc  Act  of  1967  to  a>d- 
Ify  aelectlon  of  peraona  Into  Aivad  Porce.  (draft 
lotterr).     (Puaed  265  to  129) 

""S;^"*";  ?■  ^Sf-  '°  ""*  MIUtaiT  Selectlw  via 

Serrlce  Act  of  1967  to  nodlnr  aelectlon  of  poncn.  Into 
Ar«d  PojCCT   (draft  lotterr).     (Paaaed  3«2  to  13i 
rnresenl     1) 
)(.R.  1*252:  On  passage:  to  authorlxa  Seeretair  of  H.K.W 

To  aake  grants  for  educaUonal  progrsM  eonccralag 
«  r*f„Lr*'   ■"*  '"'"■  *'***'  P«nw«aa.      (Passed  29*  to  0) 
a.R,   *2li*!  Kaeowittal  aotlon:  pertaining  to  the 

Adnlnistrative  Confenace.     (Palled  130  to  13*) 
B.R.    *2**i   On  passage:   pertaining  to  the  Ateialstratlv* 
«  ?°r*'T"^'     f"^*^  133  to  127) 
H.R.   677B:   Beco^ttal  aotloa:   to  aaend  Bank  Seldiag 

Coapany  Act  of  1956.      (Palled  12*  to  2*5;   -Preseof  u)   ""' 
I.B.   6778:   On  passage:   to  aaend  Bank  Holding  Co^>^  Act      vr. 

of  1956a      (Peased  351  to  2*j   "Preswit"  12)   ^^^  *" 

H.R.   1**65:   Oa  passage:   to  expand  and  I^>ro««  tba  vri 

latlon'a  airport,  alrv^y  sfsten,  and  ftor  the  innoattlon 

of  uaer  ebarges.     (Passed  337  to  6) 
H.R.   2rr7i   On  passage:  to  enable  potato  graven  to  y., 

flaaaca  r  reaeareh  sad  prcaotlon  progrm.     (Palled  171 


VEA 


YEA 


KAY 


YEA 


XAY 


TEA 


Hay 

KAT 


TEA 


VEA 


NAY 
TEA 


:    HAT 
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■VEA 


?73     Iter. 


27k     Wot.   IT 


27T     far.   la 


?8l 


2d2 


W.   19 


sail     9cr.   SO 


285     Bo*.   20 


KAY 
NAY 


286    Hot. 
2Sfl    lov. 


289     W*. 


26«    fcr.  12    jr.  An.  603:  ?«.»ioo.  q^wtlon!  to  eoBslier  H.J.  5£9    « 
Joint  Moolutlon  czpnisinc  the  aivpert  of  Convna*. 
■nd  VKlDc  the  support  of  tb«   r»^nX  MteBele^.   fcr 
»*•  Jnt«rMtlo.«l  biolotdnl  progrs.     (Pua«d  230  to 

270    fcr.   13    H-   fte-.   6T7r   ft.  p^.^*:   to  «M«  point,  of  cM«  ^*l«t    :;ay 
a.R.   1*751  aoklnit  flac*l  1?70  •lllt«i7  eonstrtictloo 

^1     BOT.   13    H.B.   1*1751:   On  pasaage:    to  aa:!*  flaral   1970  aUltMy  kaY 

272    >0T.   13    H.R.  Ifc7»5i  Oo  pM.«,e:  to  .xtmd  and  l^>ro««  fedrij-         TEA 
State  lfti«^loyMnt  Coipcssatlon  Ptoktm.     (Paaaed 
337  to  8) 
B.Ru.   675:   <ki  puaaee:    a«rvel(,ff  to  eonfcmice  nqxiestcd      sv 
»V  SoAato  on  H.a.    12329  pro»ldli«  for  extaaalon  of 
lnt«r«at  •qiwllzatloo  tax,      (Pasaod  3l6  to   31) 
S.J.   Maa.    121:   Hotloa  to  aosp^nil  na«8  and  paaa:   to  nv 

aotloriM  appropriation   for  national   Cowicll  of 
Indlaa  Opportunity.      (Pwaed   3)6  to   31) 
H.R.   1*79*:   Oo  passage:   to  aakc  fiscal   1970  approprla-  Y£A 

Uoas   for  tapt.   of  TraBsoortat'.ar   and  ralatod  accnclea. 
(Passed   36?  to  ?5) 
H.H.   Il6l?i    Pr-»to«a  question  oo   a«r«elBc  to  eonfercnce        NAY 
report:   to  aak*   fiscal   19T0  appropriations   for  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.      (Passed  21*  to  172) 
H.R.   12829;   Ag.-eelng  to  eoofaronee  report:  to  extend 

totervst  eqoallutloa  lax.      (Paaaed  33*  to  *T) 
H.K.  1*500:  Stkea  aaenteent:  to  aaead  flacal  1970  Porelffi 
Aid  Atttliorliatton  Act  to  proride  an  additional 
t5*, 500,000  in  military  asatstaoee  to  Rationalist   China. 
(Passed  176  to   l69) 
R.R.    1*560:   RecoMilttal  aotloa:   with  Inatr-ictloas   to  ftAY 

redaee   develcpaeat   loans   by  $50,000,090.      (Passed  lS5 
to   15fl) 
■  .«.   1*^60:   On  pusage  ar    awnded:    fiscal  1970  7or»lgn  yea 

Aid  Autttor'.iatton  Ao*.      (Passed  1T6  to  l63;   "Present"  *) 
R.R.    11193;   Croas  asmtdaent:   to  strike  $150,000  for  nay 

feaaiblllty  study  of  eztonttlag  traaalt  line  to  Dulles 
Airport,      (bailed  52  to  25b) 
R.B.    U193;   Ob  paaaa<te:   to  satHorlte  a  Pedeml  eoBtrl-  vtA 

bution  toward  the  D.C.   transit  developaent  prograa. 
(Paased  205  to  23) 
R.R.    1*916:   te  passage:   to  aake   fiscal  197D  approprl^ 

Uaw   for  tlie   District  of  Colmbla.      (Passed   305  to  9) 
R.R.   1*7*1:   On  passage:    to  revise  due  date  of  cost 
catlnate   for  lateratate  ifigbway  Syatesi,   to  aaead  lav 
relating  to  hlgbway  safety,   aad  for  etber  porpoaes. 
(Paaaed  3*2  to  l) 
R.   Rea.   722;   Prerlo^ia  qeestloc;   to  prnvide   for  coneldera-     SAY 
tloa  of  R.    Ree.   613,   'Tovard  Peace  tflUt  Justice   in 
Vlvtaaa."     (Paaaed  225  to  132) 

722:   Agreeing  to  rule:    to   consider  R.Res.   6l3. 
(Paaaed  251   to  100) 
H.   Rea-   6l3i   BecoHslttal   aotien:  with   Instructions   to 
saand  R.   Res.   6l3  to  urge  the  President   to  preaa   R. 
Vleta^  to  abide  by  Oneva  CooTeniioo   in  treataent  of 
prlaooera  of  var.     (Passed  392  to  O) 
R.   Bea,   6l3:   On  passage:    "■J^ward  Peace  With  Justice  in 
Vletoaa   (in  support  of  Presiient]."     (Paased  333  to 
55;   "Present"  1) 
R.R.   I509O1   On  passage  as  si>ended:    io  aake   fiscal   ia?0 

^•proprUtlKis    for  Oept.   of  Defense.      (Passed  330' to  33) 
R.R.    151*3:   areonfteld  s»antoeiit:   to  add  $50,000,000  io 
BilitaJT   assistance   for  nationalist  China  and  S.   Korea 
to  flaeal  1970  approprlatlona   for  Porelgn  Assistance. 
(Paased  250  to  1*2) 
R.R.   151*9!  On   passage   as  anended:   to  nake  fiscal   J970 
,  approprlatlona   for  foreign  Assistance.      (Psseed  200  to 
195;   "Present"  2) 
312     ftec.   IQ     J!.a.   *293!   Agreeing  to  conference  report:   to  proTlde 

eontlnulog  authority  for  exports   regulation.      (Palled 
157  to  238) 
K.H.  *2fc9i  c,   rord  substitute  saenteent:  natlonwlda  to 
aaapend  literacy  tests;  nationwide  to  extend  Atty. 
General's   authority  to  overace  alectlOBS  aad  Initiate 
voting  rights   Isirsuitsj  to  establish  unlfom  residency 
requireaents   for  presidential  electloos;  to  establish 
presidential   coMsisslon  to  study  wting  practices. 
(Paaaed  203  to  20*) 
B.R.   *2U9i   cki  paaaage  as   Beaded:   to  extend  1965  Voting 
Righta  Act.      (Passed  23*  to  179) 
TM    IWe,   11      B.R.   15209:   Recoa^ittal  aotloo!  with  lastructioos  to 
eliminate  fwda  for  the  Kasnedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts   fton  fiscal  19T0  stipplesental  approprta- 
liona  bill,      (failed  1*2  to  2li3) 


320  Bee. 

3^1  Dee. 

323  Sec. 

32t  Cec. 


^5  Bee, 

327  Dee. 

328  Dec. 

331  De«. 

332  Dee. 

333  Dec. 
33*  Oec. 


290    Hoe.  2* 


»* 


YEA 
YM 


295    Dee.    1       H.  Raa. 


299     Dec.   : 


300 


3w: 


309     Dec.   9 


310    Dee. 


Xo    Dec.   11 


3IT    »■«.  11 


HAY 


KAY 


336     Dee 
338    Dec 


2f*0  Dec 
3^2  Dee, 
3^3     Dec. 

3*5  Dee. 

31.0  Dec. 

V'l  Dec. 

3>0  I>ce. 

351   Dee. 
353    Bee. 

3:3    »cc. 


H.R.  1232I:  Reccnsittal  motion:  with  luatntcttoos  to  make 

Antl   Poverty  Act  into  a  State  progrM,      (Palled  I63  to 

H.B.  12321:  Oa  passage  as  aa«nded;  to  provide  continua- 
tion of  Ecoao«»i;  Opportunity  Act  of  196*  and  for  other 
purpoaee.      (Passed  276  to  117) 

R.R.    15095t   Motion  to  suspend  rulea  and  pass;   to  increase 
Social  Security   cenefits  by  15  percent.      (Paaaed  397 
to  0) 

n.3.   Ili6*6:  !4otIcn  to  anrneaJ  n.le»  and  pass:   to  grant  y 

consent  of  Congress  ta   t:ie  Conns ct i cvt-Rew  York  rail- 
road passenger  tranaportatlon  cot^act,      (Passed  352  to 

.    15     H.    Con.   Pea.*5*:»toti«  to  ..spend  ndea   aad  p..s:to  call        y 
for  bwaae   treatment  and  release   of  Amerlcin  prlsonera 
If     ^   °TlJ!r"J2'.  "•   *^«'""  ■«•>  Vletcoog.      (Pused  *05  to  0) 

■  cISL?*^,.'!  ""*^?'*  '^"  -^^  P«"=  '"  estabUah  a       y, 

i!«?!     ^J^^  "■  '^PO"*'"*'   ft-r  Sp«»l.h-apeakiag 
^pJ^Mt"2)  ■*  P-"^*""-    tP-"-*  21*   to  81; 

'"     ""Sir'S^Sli^^lL""'*"'"^""*^—*''^-^^'        V. 

^^  ^^Ld^rR^r.■s:s1.V3^^l;r^" '""-"- 

riling  Pedirol   Reserve   Board  to  purchase   f«tar«lly 

17  Hn^9T'prn?*^'-i!'"'^23itom;-K:-^i) 

«•«•  15091:  Pstman  amendaent:  to  atrike  prorlalona  autho-  kx 
rltlng  purchase  by  federal  P«erve  Doa^  of  $6^151^  '' 
"^^r^  Suaranteed  «rtgage,.    (Paaaed  233  to  17^ 

''     ''•J;rJ'^  mIT;'*'^  '"''™=   "^^  l-truction.   to  re-       tA 
port  bae*  bill  witn   language  provided  la  S.   2577     a 

17     R  R^S^r^'  ''''■    f"*^'**  ^93  to  206;  "Pre^^t"  1) 

LJ.^  J         P«"««:   to  provide  additional  aortgage  v. 

SStitl*  ""^^r"  "*^-*'  Pi*»l--«tlal  aathortS  to 
Institute  selective  credit  controls,  to  authorise   lend. 

for  other  purpoaes.    (Passed  259  to  1t6-    "?«««♦-    li 
R.R.   lUUi   Motion  to  lay  on  the   table  tit.  »ti».   .      . 

(Passed   359  to  *•    ■Present"  2)  p-Tos". 

l.S.   13U1,   Pr*y'-ir   -.uesttan     on  con'fr 
=".  ri.«U  1970  .p,ro7.-H!™,  ror  ll.l:."  ^'^■.;l 

.  "«  *"  l."s.      (Fatised   38l  to  2) 

for  w.«I^   not  y.t  pro.Id^I  thMr  Ti,M  IW  i„r" 

jUo  to  ,u.l„,tt  .,06  dl>=rl»lrailoo.   (r.Urt  15C  to  --.9 


llAt 


13 


18 


55!*  I 


VEA 


!-M» 
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Maoture,  quetiion.  ond  result 


^LA 

3«  r«ii, 

3« 

tiM 

M   )Ur, 

3 

YU 

VEA 

37    )l.r. 

3 

YEA 

39    Mar, 
M    )Ur. 

3 

4 

1570.       Adoptlo.    ot  ooof.„K.  report.     (F„..J  »2  ^^ 
M.R.  8«0:       To    Monl     .Ktlon     302(c)     of     tht    L>kor.  vt-i 

;sr  '"■  °'  "»'""•  o»  p""...  (p....d  189 ,; 

J™'   JK"'i.  ^°  "'*  ■"">P'l"l<>"  o«     Sl»,7»7,151,!00  VLA 

is  viu.rf'iL":";', ;'  ■*'"•  -^  "^•»  "^t u.. 

ol.^;«   2^  ~..r..   ,o  prot~.  d.lo...  produotloo  ..rf       ' 
<lu.lfl.d  t.for...lo«    r.lu..d     to    d.ro..     lodoitrr 
Wl-t    ..>.    of  .U...r.lo..     0.  p....,,.     (P„,ri  2^ 

if 'o{°JUt  ''"  T^  **  «.«lto«m.     ««,     Co„..rv.,l„„  .,, 
,,L1  •  '"■""«  "■  ""  eo.~r,.tlo.  of  Ao.dro«.o. 

trooocd  JOI  to  19;  2/3  vot*  r«.|ulrod) 

«.«.  15042:     Por  Ui<  p.Il.f  ,t  auodrr  cliluoti.       lull  v,  • 
».lo.  to  .tr.k.  ,1,1.  ,  <a.;.  3,„7„  pr^S  for  ,;i"' 

U.K.   150«2i     Croo.  Kitlon     to     arrlfc.     ,1,1.     ir     Ym  ■    .->,. 
500«)  ^f„  ...  ,..1.,  of  P«ro  .rlLrr,'J;;L."<pL"i'" 

f;!;,"?*''^  "°T" """'  ■"  •""•  ""•  I"  (".J.  w 

637.)  for  a.  r.U.l   of   »o.l  S.  K.r.t...      (P.iiod  67   .i 
?;f;,"!"'     Dootoo  aitloo  ,o     .irlka     tm.     iv     (,.,.  „,. 
?"n.d  S  ;^3S""  "  "■•  *■"'  •~'"  "■"»^tl»:" 
«.«.  150.21       To    pro.ld<    for     th.    t.ll.f    of    .»>drTM/ 
?;»,i     "i     Io~t.kll.l,.     1V..1..10.     o.     PopoUtlooVtA 

H.I.       1593Ii        Hldi.l       rKo_ltt.I        »,tloo        irttfillw 

i^S^J'H/,"  """'• '"""'"r  for  .k.  p,Jid..r.,"" 

Mtmold  2  1/2  porcnit  of  tb.  fnd.,       (Follod     189     ,. 

SI' !m?J;  ?" ""^v  "*""' "' " ">  ■<" 

»;  .?  L^       ".tliotlr.  ■  .tody  of     th.     eoo.,ro.tlooVE4 

?{.i;-T3r*t.~i.r"°"'"~""^~-  »"'»"■••• 

LflJ!^"L, ';."""  ""■'*  '""  °'   *•  W"tl=t     ofKAt 
^T.ll,  "'"'«      "      ■>"—   MOl-t  ho.ri..   «,t.l. 

5.6  to^w;"—"'"  '^""••-  *  f-"''-  "••"■' 

?^!      .*■  '—•"■     tr«ll«l  97  to  262) 

LfJ~,.       T^  "*•  '^— "»  """1  »"lth    c«,t.r.TEA 

U>ii.tr«tlo.    Aot,     to  «.tad  projr-.  of  u.l.tuic.  to 

!r:rt."  **"'!'  ''"'"'  '•"'"■    t"  th.  tr»t««.t    of 
l\^     ?  J^.     '""°"°     •""'"■     "X  '"  ">■  "»••! 

j^VLrtiT-  ^"°°  °'  •"'■'•"•  '•'°"- 

IraST"  !,"'  .'°  '"<"'''•  '"  "••  co«ld.r.tlo.  of    >.».SAT 
i^^lJi*.  ""'^^    '"~'    ^l*"    <>»».t«tlo.  «ri 
i^  'TTJ;,        i'      *  >»«"8«.      (P.ilrf  150   to   228) 
;„■   Jr     i_       ""^  •PProptl.tloo.     of     S19.A     bllUoo-iir 
.^  ^.     °^"~""     »<  "•".   -t  "..1th.   Bdoootloo. 
J^.!:^  ;"•,"'  "'"•'     ■••otl-.     for     fl.«l     1970 
Motion    to    1.T    oo     ubl.  th.  «,tlo.  to  Intra:,  lou. 

":ir«~M't:';S)"  *•  ""•*-"■  °'  ■*•  »"-"• 

«.«.  15931!     Hotlo.     to    I.»,roc,     Do...    coofor.u     toTEA 
;*;     .i;,?™"^""  °'  "■«  «•»••«•     (f~..d  211  to  152) 
"il'^'s)       ■"°»""'"°'     "•'""»:•    topor,.       (P«,.jre4 

?!;.■'■,??;•  ii"i.  '°  "°'""'  •""••    "     l~io.,.     loYEA 
th.    r.llroal    dl.pot.  mtii  i2:oi  ,.,,  i,,ii  i,     2970. 
Oo  pu..««.     (PU.M  3*3  ,0  15) 
S;.!""  "^'     '°  '"""•  '<"  ■*•    eo-ld«.tio.    of     s.  BV 

.ddltloMl  IM,  tor     tb.    Ubrory    of     Coo(ru.     J».. 
»Jdi.o.  »«orl.l  Bolldl^.     0,  p.......      (^..01  289  to 

8.2910:     S,7d.r  r««l„.l  „„„.    ^.h     I»„..tl„„  ..aj 
■"t       to    npor,     b«k    ootll     pi.0,     „d    d«ln«    .r, 
o«iH.t«l.      (p.tlM  150  „  196.  >,««,"  1)       "^ 

to    build     M     op«r.,.    A~rlc«i    Mrd>.»t    Alp..     Oa 
p— •«..     (PuMd  370  ,0  12)  "^       " 

f™'.J"iJ.'     '"'"•"•  "■•  «»«'l.  of  Uo.,«..,  C«»r.l!ir 
iS.;i3  ^ ;    °'  "i*  ""°""  ■'""''  ■"'""•     "<■"'»     ■• 

!wi«d)  '*"•   ""••' "'  "  "=  "'  '^ 

Crvl 2361— Put  28 


3    J...     27 

7    Ju,     21 
>    3-,    29 

11    JA,     16 

14  lob.  J7 

15  7.b,  17 

1<  TA,  17 

17  rd>.  17 

H    r*.     17 
22    fob,     18 

55    TA.     19 

se  rd>.  19 


27    rd,     19 
39    tA,     U 

30    fob,     2« 


31  r«,   24 
33   JA.    26 


(3    Xar,      S 


"    Har,       5 
66    )Ur.     U 


48    }Ur.     16 


No. 


Dots 


Wooto*.,  quMlion,  ond  f«o1 


69  lUr,  1( 
5*  )l«r.  IS 
S6    Hor.     19 


Idduiiil!    hi  J°  ,'■"""•     '"     "•    pr~.rv.tlo.      .fM- 
™u.^      "■torle     prop.rtl«.       notlo.     to     .„.p.„d 
r.l«  »d  p....      (p„..d  317  to  9i   2/3     ,ot.     r.,„lf.d) 

r«.r.l    dl.,rlc,    J.d,«.     o.  p.......     (,„,.d  344  ^ 


59    (tar.  23 

61  Itar.  2« 

62  Xor,  25 

63  X«r.  25 

66  *(.r.  2 

67  Apr.  7 
3«    Apr,.  9. 


71    jLpr.       9 
73    Apr.     13 


75    Apr.     1« 


77    Apr.     IS 


M    Apr.    15 
n    tfr,    u 


■1  Apr,  U 

as  Apt,  20 

U  Apr,  20 

M  Apr.  23 

SI  Apr,  J7, 


M   Apr.    jr 
M  Apr,   27 


H  Art,  U 

M   Apr.  28 

10«    iUf  4 

ID)    Xmj  S 


"-:L2i:,°':i:':j,.:L£°r*'  "^-  *^~- 
"-^u'lrf.JL:;''"'"."'* '°"  ■"  "'"■-  —.iMv 

tTw  "^  ooimtri...     0.  pu..,..     (P„,„  2,1 

!k*"  '?^f.'     'f  """'  "■•  '»"'««  "lllt.r,    5.1™     AttrcA 

fir     .i;.^i.         "">"'«•   th.  «,p«rfI,o,.  of      MSO.OOOHAT 
for     th.    ^vn.«     of     th.  ao...  Co«l„«  00  lo,.;«i 
SKu-ltr.     O.  puu|..      (P..,.d  307   ,0  52)  '""•" 

r_;     ,     :'       '°    —"^     ""     '•''•">     "."r    PcUotlooYE* 
S:  «  0)        •       """'"  '"  ""'"""  """■      li^i^ 

•l«.o,.rT  .od  ..,ood.r]r  rt,Ka,loo,  .Id  to  i.p.t,rf 
•rou.  .od  oU..r  rtot.tloo  l«sl.l.,t„„.  AdopHo.  of 
conf.r.oc.   roporc.      (PoM.d   312   ,0  58) 

J;J;ijr"'   t'Z^T.'^t  !^  «.llro.d     ».,lr«..,     Ac,     toTEA 
provio.     .     ,..por.ry   15  p.rcMt   Incru..  In  .noultln 
On  PM..SO.      (Pu..d   379   to  O)  .nooitiM, 

«.(.  Ib8t<:     To  locr.u«  th.  p.,  of  Pnl.r.l     «pl„,.., .Mr 
CoH,,,,     r.eo— Itul  .o,lon  .1,1,  ln.t„o,ion.  u  ^l.t. 

U5.JS1    S;"  »', ""'"T'  ''"f  -.rkor.  .od  c.rt.l. 

'r-izrUiT.  iiv>'°~  ""  "  "-"  •»■■|"■"•• 

n.lt.    168U:     On  PUI.I..      (Pua.d   372   ,o'7)  Vri 

for     a.    IrMoiirr    ..d     Po.,     Offl.n    ».„.,..;„     ,h. 

t»ooti«  Off,.,  of  th.  pr-id«t^or^.i;tii; 
!".^rn5  .:'r** '-  """  ""•  '>""■■^•• 

iL:."j^nr,:T"365;s%f^aA:r'r';.j;j::™ 

?ijfr',!l'j    T?  '"""'■  '"'  "^  con.ld.r.,l.o  of    t.l.  VtA 
as";  !S)         '  "•'■■""  *"•    •"  !»"■«••    (f—4 

i!°J'°?A5?,r";""-     ?°  •«'—"<•      C".*)  81   to  75)        Vr 

IIT!/  ^  J  ''  >■•"•"■•  '•  lo»-I«o«  t„lli„  WBi 
chl!dr.oi  to  pro.ld.  loc.o,!,.,  f.r  ..,pio.«nt  nod 
trtlnlns  to  loproM  th.  onlfonl,.  of  ,r*.awne  of 
i.clpl~,.  «ri.r  tt.  Prt.r.l-S„t.  Johllo  SiTHInS 
J'tfr*"'  "^  "  ''">«r»".  •!".  ..ch  pro.r«.. 
CoUl.r  rjc,»l,t.l  «,„„n  «tb  Io.tr«rtlon.  to  Ll.ti 
J:i,JT"  """"•  "~  «"■  ^cnptlo.  of  "S 
JriST""    **""•  r~lpl"t.  ...I  .cc.pt.     (P„,ri  2»« 

M"  iilli'    ?  >»•"«••     ('■•■ri  243  to  155)  tri 

1.1.   low,     to     ncbiirt     .     Itatlon.!     C_1..I„,    „„ 

rj     7Sf  T*'     ''"■•>',»1  ••  "■■  J/3  «,.     r«„rtr.d) 

J    'l^d)  ■"'■     "•""'  2"  "  ISi  2/3  vot. 

si'ioo  Wl^iL      '"    /""""«•        .pproprl.tlon.        ofsjt 
»3.«)O.875,0OO     to     th.     Il.ilon.1  Aorooootlc  .nd  Sp.c. 

jS^ti'lM""    "  "•"'  ""•     °"    '""«••       <'""■' 
>.«.  1«U!     To  ««»,.,.,..   throm*     ch.    «.,l„n.l     p„kv«I 
S.cylc.,      ,r,,.l     in     ,:,,     i;oi,.d     S,.tM.      «.co»I,t.l 
aitlon.      (r.tlod  111   to  222)  to— nci 

B.l.   147141     On  pu«.g..      (PM.Ml  238  to  94)  kV 

li;.;    .",  1°  ?■*""•  •ob.Idl.^l  tr.,»,ort.,lon  forYU 
^*llc     a..l,h     Sorvlc.     .«,lo..~     .ff„,.d       by       th. 

I""T  !5       ^       ""     '"""»     "olUlt^     1.     look.iU.. 
noryLnd.     On  pMNg..      (Pall.d  64   ,0  273) 
1.1.    162001     To  uiond   a,roo|h     fl.cl     1971     ..d     1972VAI 
•naorlutloh.     for     th.     ArM     Control  md  Ul.aru..nt 
AMncy.     Cr^.   r.c_lttal  «„ion  .lU,  loottoctlon.     to 

\T^l,'.rt,i£7  '"■'  •"""■■>'"•'» .1.110.. 

1.1.     15693:       To    prohibit     th.    «illl„,     of       ob.c.o.,EA 
MtorUlB     to  porpoM  uad..  17  .nd   ,0  p.ml,  p«rMa.   to 
pt«l«d.  aiuh  u,.rl.U  fro.  co.ln<  Into  U..lr  houa  by 
"all.     On  pa...g..      (Pa..«l   375   ,0  8) 

S.  J.   IM.   193;      To  provtd.   for  appotntMnt  of  Jmc.  E.ykA 
l»b  aa  dtlian  rqmc  of   th.  SalUaonlan     Inailiotlon. 
J1e,lon    to    .Mpand  nilM  and  pa...     (Pua.d  309  to  16* 
2/3  vo,.  rooulrcd) 

SmSiJ'fi;  oS  "tl.orI..  fiacal  1971  .pproprl.tlon.  of  .« 
S20. 217. 419.000  for  proc.r—ant  of     .IlU.ry     «,iapi»«t 
and  vupoaa.  and  for  oth.r  pnrpoa...    rmlooa  nuncio, 
oa  moMl,,.!  M„lon.     (Paaaod  249  to  146) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  November  16,  1970 

VnO  VOTING  RK.OKD  OF  IIOX.  I.OXALD  M.  FRASER,  OF  MINNESOTA -fontinued 


No  -  AQoinif  NV  -  Nor  voting 


^^'^^-Not  voting.  pQoffd  ogomif  NVF  -  Not  vot.ng,  paired  #0f 


IM     Hay         6 
107    lUy         7 


lot     Hay         7 
110    Ab;       U 


121     M^       )t 


113    Hay       It 
IW    Kay      U 


at  )ur  11 

IM    H^  14 

la  1117  14 

123  )b]r  j« 

124  Kaj  II 

12s    Ha7  It 

127    yiMf  19 

1»    Hay  30 

ill    Xar  30 

UZ    Mar  21 

1»    }lay  31 

135    »mf  21 

13*    Hay  21 

137    Hay  21 

1»    Hay  25 

1*0    Jtay  25 


241     Hay       25 

1*3    »Uy       Zi 
It*     Hay       27 


ISO     Jm 
132     J« 


ISS  Jinw  S 
154  JuM  8 
1)7     JiBM       8 


■.«.   1712J!     On  paaaaga.      (Faascd   326   to  69)  --.y 

a.R.   173M:      To     «aka     Bupplncatal     •pproprlatieiM     of  -  W 
$5.7(4, lis. 791      for     flaul   1970.      rrevlou  ttneacion  on 
Taeo^lttal  ■scloa  wlch  Inairucttons.      (Paaaad     220     to 

H.I.   17»9!     Ob  passasa.      (Paaaad  334   to  6)  vtA 

8.1.   171381     To  aMad  tha  Diatrlct  e(     ColuiAU     FolUtf:v 
and     FlraMo'a     Salary  Act  of   19*8,   nd   tha  Diatrlct  of 
Coluabla  Taachar'a     Salary     Act     oC     19S5     to     Ittcrcaaa 

aalarlca.  Ob       aBca«tng       to     coHlItao     MCfMteniia. 

tFaaa*d   183   to  14]) 

H.i.    1*595:    ,To  awtlMclu  flacal   1971  approprlatlooa  oCv 

$5I7.*30.000        for       lUtloDal         Sclaoca         Fouodatioa. 

■oudakwah     rccoMtitaX     Mtl'w  vlth  Inscructlooa   to  ewC 

author iiat I ona      froa     $527,610,000        to       SSOO.OOO.OOO. 

(Fallad   137   to  188) 

a.R.   16595:      On  puaaga.      (Faaaod  312  to  6)  jtV 

H.t.      14465:        To     proTtda     for        tb«       npanalea       •ntf.V 

UptovaunE     of   tha  Katioa'a  airport  and  airway  aystaa, 

to  b*  finaacad  la  njor  part  by  oaw     caxM,       AdepUoa 

of  CBafaraoea  report.      (Faaaod   162  to  3) 

H,   Kao.   960:     To  dlaapprova  lUoriaalsatloa  Flan     Ito.      2  SV 
of     1970  craatlnc  a  DoMatlc     Council  and  aal«rsli«  tb« 
Buraaw  of   tba     Budgat.      to     bo     callad     tba     Offlca     of 
MMat«Mnt     and     Sudgct.        On     pMaage.      (Fallod  1*4  to 

jl.K.   17575:     To  naka  appropriation     of      S3.10*.9S6,S0O  SV 
rot     tlia     Qapartaanta     of   Stata,   Juatlca,   Commtc;  aad 
for   Uva  Judiciary,     and     ralatod     atcaclaa     for     flMil 
1971.     On  paaaaga.      <Faa«od  321   to  14) 

B.l.   14*85:     To  aaand  tha   Intcmatioaal  Trnol     Act     of  KV 
19*1     In     ordar  to  proMt*   forolga  travel   to  tba  Untcad 
Stataa.     On  paaaaga.      (Faaaod  171  to  88} 

S.   J624S      To  altar   tha  Jodlclal     aaehlMry     In     cuatowra- 
coMta.     Kotlen   to  auapvnd  ralaa  and  paaa,      (Faaaad  Ml 
t*  0:   2/3  Tota  ta^iutrad) 

1.   15081      To  Mand  provlalona  of   tha     law     rolaclng     to  Kv 
tha     reelraMot     of      fadaral   Judgaa.     Hotlon  to  auapand 
tha   rulaa  aad  paaa.        (Fallad     109     to     198;      2/3     yota 
roqnlrod) 

h.«.  3328:  To  authorise  aooaxatlon  of  th«  Soboba^.V 
Indian  raaerratlon  to  tha  Macropolltaa  Uatar  Diatrlct 
of  Southara  California  to  provide  for  conntnwtion  of 
a  uatar  aupply  for  the  raaenratloB.  Motloa  to  aMpaid 
rnlaa  and  paaa.  (Faaaad  287  to  Uj  2/3  vote  re.,»itad) 
S.  9521  To  provide  for  tha  appoiaCMnt  of  additional  vEa 
diatrlct  Jadgao.  Adoption  of  confareaea  report. 
(Faaaad   331   to   21) 

H.R.   176041     To  aothorlu   SI. 999,634.000     for     ■llltary^^Y 
conatrwcttoa.     Frcrioua  qu«atloa  on  reco^ttal  ■etioa. 
(Fassed  251  to   133) 

H.l.   17*04:     0«  passage.      (Faaaad  335   to  47)  RAY 

?«!r*   "."'      ^^  P'<*****  '*'   ^«  cooeldaratloa  of  M.R.KAY 
17550,   to  incraasa  Social     Saevrlty     boaafita     by     fl*« 
Mrcant.      Pravlooa  ^oaatloa.      (Paaaed   201  to  181) 
!'.     ,««^^;     *■  P"»««-      (P"d«t  297  to  81)  SAY 

ij  Raita   recoMlttal  Mtloa  vlth     inatrwetloaaYEA 

to  add  aainteant  provldlas  for  aiitOMtle  coat-of-llvlnc 
Incruaoa.      (Faaaad  213  to  144) 

i.R.   17550:      On  paaaaga.      (Faaaad  344   to  32)  TEA 

B.R.   15424:     To  Mead   Clia  Merchant  Karlae  Act  of     1934. YEA 
Ott  paaaaga.      (Faaaod   307   to   1) 

?;L  *n*?^"  ^o  •«■?'""•»"•  VA  wrigaRM  and  loaaaSAY 
lr"i.S*u8  »"^)  ^•-  """  *^'"  "'^-  ^  '"••«•• 
M.R.  15073:  To  a^ad  tha  federal  Deposit  Act  toYCA 
require  laa.red  hanka  to  Mlncaln  certain  record.-  to 
require  that  certain  traaa.etlooo  in  Lnitod  Scateo 
curraacy  b«  raportad  to  tho  OoparDaaat  of  tha  Treaa«ry. 
Ob  paaaago.      (Paaaed   302  to  0,   "prcaeof   1) 

vLi',  !!!:.   ^"^'  .  ^^     '"*"     ■     ■*"*•"     C<»lttee     ooiiA 
tavlToaMot     and     Technology,     On  paaaaga.      (Paaaod   385 

fi«fn;.    '!?'    .   ^'     '^'^     '^'**     "•*••     "1«"««       to  iEA. 

H  a      w«*  ^»«l«««r».        on  paaaage.      (Pm.«|  335  to   1> 

a. a.   l"55.     To  aaka  appreprtatioaa     of      «2. 579. 579. 917  Y.kt 

\Vr  ff^f*^;.  ""  T"-l«"-tl«  «d  relat«l  Igea^ie- 

for   flacal     1971.        Fravloua     ,o«tlo«     oa     roccLlttal 

aoclea.      (Faaaad   176  to  1*2) 

?;.^"   "**'     ^^  provide     for     coaslderatlon     of     i.R.  MX 

c-mL.'"  J**r*     "••     te.por.ry     ^     permanent     debt 

collinsa-      Previoaa  •tweaclon.      (Faasad  271  to  85) 

l'\'    fJSr*  "^  "*"••«•■      <'•"•*  23*  to  127)  RAT 

/«!"   i  „.        !"  r**  approprUtloo.     of     M,220.961,000  VEA. 

1071  .     ^**"  Awi-wnce  aad  related  program   for  fl.cal 

1971.     Oa  paaaage.      (Paaaed   191   to  151) 

?™f!!*      "'L     ^"     *"<*'<«i««       «       lodochlna       Study  SAV 
Cn^ltee.        Oa     agreeing     to     Co^lttee     aModaeat     to 
enlarge  fr<«  U   to  12  aeabara.      (P*a.«i   237   to  95) 
M     »      ■   l\V      ''•''*™»  ^''••"o".      (Pwtaod   246   to  «)         VKI 
B.   Raa.   976:      On  paaaaite.      (Paaaod  223  to  101)  ■,  iiv 

tT*   :"■     ^  »ll'«*lnt      to     CoMlttea     Meodaent     to  '^A^ 
atrlka  the  praaable.      (Paaaed  210  to  84)  • 

r«'   JliS^i   ^^  ""^  -thorlaatloa.  for     three     year.  UV 
IrhJ^S  t     .?y*?"  '"  •''-•nU.atloa  aad  construction 

tJa::S';75i;'j;'*"-  *--"-•'  *-'«—  »!-«. 
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37487 


164    Juno    10 
1*7    Juaa     11 


1*8 


1*9     J«M     11 
171    Jna    1« 

175    Jiwo    17 


176     Juaa     17 
179    Juae     IS 


ISO     Juae     23 
182     Juno     22 


1S4    June     23 
IBS    Jnw    25 


189     June     25 


190    .June     25 


191    J«M    25 
194     J«MM     W 


19C  Jaae  10 

197  JwM  30 

199  July  6 

201  July  7 


202  Ally      7 

203  Juljr       7 


205  July  S 

20*  July  s 

207  July  % 

308  July  9 


H.  Ken.  10*91  To  provide  for  tha  ceaslderatloa  of  M.R.  ■, 
17255  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  HBI  to  establish 
natlonwldo  air  pollotloo  acandarda.  On  paaaaae. 
(Faaaed   11*   to  40)  r         a   . 

H,».    17255:      On  passage.      (Passed   17*   to   1) 
B.R.   17970:      To  aakc  appcoprtatlcns     of     ?1 ,997,037,000  ' 
for     Billtary     conatructlon     and      fsKlly     houslnjt.        On 
passage.      (Passed   »«   to   57) 

B.R.  17958:  To  Increase  the  raCas  of  dls.bllKv 
co-p«..tio„  and  to  alter  criteria  for  deleri  :;^'L: 
eligibility  of  vldovs   for  beaetlca.     Motloa  to     ausoenl 

«nS*'   ""•      '°  '">""•   '"'   "••  ■romid.r.Cloi.  o(  «.«.    . 
.iMatlan,      (F.llwl   139   to  219)  "-isviow 

wnd^U    (iMl^Iw   th.  l„..rl,,  ot   tlx  ™.1„  ^u    ' 

■""     ""Ifo™     r..ld.iicy     t.9iili«.i.   t.c  „aL  In 
pr»ld..U.l  .l.«,i„„)    ,„  H.R.      42«9.      ,„     .xt^     M 
mmM       tl.       Votln,    »i,i,„    *«    „,     1,45        „„!.., 
c|«>tlo..      (F«.«l  224  ,„  UJ,   -,,«•••(■  J) 
!'="*T;™''     °"  "■"■••     ('•••«"  2>J  t»  112) 
..«.   17070:     To  rooTtonlM  th.     poatU     oyotw,       Crooo    • 
T"""""'  ""loo  >ith  lootTOittom  to  r.poit   tbo  bill    ' 
t«l    vlth    .     roco—cMallon  u  dot. to  tbo  .otlro  bill 
.»t..t  «■  «-..re.»t  p.;  r.1.0   Cot  p..t.t  vploy...     .od 
•     todwtlo.     to     a  ,ur.  ,«,.lr«i   ,0  r<«l.   th.   top  p.. 

"*t!  >M)     " """  °'  "*■"'  "*"  ■•""'=••     (f'tlpi 

H.K.    ITOMJ      On  pua.(«,      (Puood   359   to  24}  ,-. 

S.  2315,     To     ,.,.„,,     th.     ,oIda    ..,1,    pro,r»     f„, 
•«ou.l     p„,a„     „,     „„,     „     ^,     „„„Ji™     k,  ^ 
for«u.     On  pMu«.,     (Pu«td  314  to  1) 
H.«.   ll«3Ji       To     utBid     ...d     aaod     th.    Solid    Vut«  -., 
i^'°'.:Li^'-     °°  !»•••«••     ('""Od  339  to  0) 
_  .'     ^°  """'  '""•'  »'     r«l.t.l     srutd     for     1 

t~.tt».tloo    ud    -.d.rnlutloi.    of  b..lth  f.ciii,i„. 
To  onrrld.  ..to.     (Pu.m  379  to  9«,   "prn.ot"  2-     2/3 

».K.  "399!     To  uli.     .wpl«»ot.l     .pproptl.tloo.     for  ■  c 

•~.d~.t    «ulo|     $587.5    .llllo.    for     orbn    roonud. 
iruta.      (rui.d  137  to  23t)  '"•"*>. 

i.I.  17495:     To    .lt«r     tha    a.allabtlltr    of    .ortua.    a' 
oradlt    ior     th.     flaaaaln,  of  houal.,.     a,  atraal^!. 
5!TT^"r,.^f~°'  "    provid.     for     utabllahnat    .( 
National  Davalopncnt  Bank.      (Paaaed  214   to   112) 
«.«.  17495:     On  paaaasa.     (Paaaad  324  to     2,     "praaant"  vt 

H.R.  36916:  To  nak.  approprl.tiooa  of  $4,420,145,000  m 
for  tha  Offlca  of  Edoo.tlon  for  flacal  1971.  Flood 
notion  to  tabla  notion  of  Coh.laa  to  Inatrixt  Hoiiaa 
eonfaraa.  to  a^r..  to  Snat.  an.ndn.nU  atrlkln. 
proAflalon.  pr.hlbltln,  aa.  of  food,  for  b«.l»,  or  thi 
clooln.  of  achoola  .nd  piooldlnt  for  fronlon  of  cbolca 
plana.      (Paaa.d  191  to  157)  =>o"a 

«.«.   17J25:     To  aiithorlia   S3. 15  billion  In  Fadnal      lav 
?J;f  *!?"  ""'•""•  '"""•   for   flacal    1971,    1972,  and 
1973.     0«  paaaata.     (Paaand  145  to  2,  -praaant-  1) 
s.  J.     Ina.     U:       To    cr.ata    a    co_laalon     to    atudr     , 
bankraptOT  la»«.      On  paaa.|..      (Pa.,«i   334   „  jj, 
tl«'«;f?!i;,    1°  ■°'''"'"  '""^   thr<n«h  fla„i  1973  (or  lU 

S:..";"°^L's?iJ5°;o°?,;'-  *"■  "^  «—"•-■  «• 

S.  3S92:  To  annd  th.  Fad«.l  H.at  loapoctlon  *«t,  to,,, 
parnlt  oun  .la.|ht.r.>.  to  a.,.,.  In  tha  r.uutnt  ' 
and  rtolaaalln,  of  na.t.     notion   to  anap.nd     r«l«     and 

ci™.       r        '"  *°"""«»    appropriatlona  for  tha  Paar.      v 
Corp..     Croaa  rnonlttal  notion  .tth     Inatractlon.     to 
t.d«a  anthorlaatloaa  b;  S2».>  nlllioa.      (Fallad  lU  to 

H.I.  16327:     Oa  paaaaga.      (Faaaod  316  to  46)  ■. ,  , 

I.I.     U73:       To      aatabliah       a       ci.Il       rand.       for  ,  r\ 
•i.rapra.«it.tlo.    of     tha  ,uallt,  of  articlaa  oinpoaad 
in  «»!.  or  I.  part  of  .old    or     .ll..r.       On    paaaa... 
(Faaaad  351  eo  9)  P"-.... 

!:  1!!!"^'°'';  '°  ■"•i«>"«a  th.  H„„.  c_i„„  „ 

St|U>Urd.     of     Offlcl.l   Co«luct   to   lo.«,l„t.  lohbyin. 
JfoJ  °  ="""'•"<>»•■     »■  paaaapa.       (Faaaad     312 

".1.279:      To  manpt   fro.  MitltrMt   lav.  crtaln     Joint.. 

sr't;'n,''!p":a'in"f-"2;"'~°"-  »•'"••«••  "— ■' 

lUt.    1562I:      To  anand   th.   Fot.l,n  ■flllt.ry     s.Im     Aat.       v 

Jn;ir245"n'u;, "  ••"""  "  ••-  "  "•'"•«.. 

I.I.   15626:     Up.  n<„i„„   („   1.,  „   „j,,  „      ,       „t, 

10  pro.ld.  th.t  .«..  ronf.r...  b.   In.trvrt^   to  c.«.r 

(Ja.S'SnT'Tt,  '^'•"-°'"'*   -andn.nt   on  Canbodla. 
(Paaaod  237   ta  153,    "prM.nt"   1) 


»»  joir    t 


ilt    July     t 
311    Jalr      > 


311  Jvir    • 
:i3  jnijr  1) 


Hi    July    15 
217    July    IS 

:i>   July   u 

:M    July  IC 

2:1    July  20 

321    July  20 

3il    July  22 

211    July    21 

211    July    23 
231    July    2] 

231    July    29 

2«2  July  20 

2t]  July  X 

34«  July  X 

2<7  July  31 


S««   July   31 
350    Au|,       a 


351  Au|.  2 

252  Aut,  3 

33S  M.  3 

3S(  iui|.  ; 


H.H.  17070:     To  raorganiaa  tha  poatol    ayatn.       Dulakivx:.'. 
Mtlo.    to     Ubla    Nradaraoa    notlo.    to  Instruct  Houao 
confarau     to    Inalat    on    tlght-to-«otk    provi.lon    in 
IrT*"f  J!!J*    varalon  of  th.  bill,     (r.ilrt  153  to  230) 
1. 1.     170701      BaMl.r»oa    notion  to  lajJU-oct  conf.raeo.vAT 
(Faaaad  227  to  159) 

H.I.  16968:     To  provlda  for-    adjustnaat    in    Govarta.ntv? 
»>Btrlbation      vlth.  r.apccc     to     tha    bulth    honflta 
conraga    of    TwUral    aployoM,       Croaa       r.coamltt.L 
notion    vlth     inatructlona     to    raduca  th.  cootrlbltlon 
Iron  50  porcut  to  38  potent.     (F.ilnl  146  to  200) 
H.I.  16968:     On  puaasa,     (Paaaed  284  to  57)  yv 

UA'"ll.  ^'r,."'^'.^"  ,•""'"'•"<•■"     throuih     flacaUU 
1973     for     tho     Katlonal     round.tlo.    on     tha     Arta  and 
Hunanltlj..    Jldoptlon  of     coaftranca    r.port.       (Paaaad 
ZJf   to  69/ 

';  ^«     "'^*   *^''  ^torm  and  Crialnal  Procedure     ActVuff 
t     641  Adoption  of  conference  report.     (Passed  332 

J/'i"'-'   .^*  wtWlte  $537,730,000     for     actlvltlesTEA 
M     the    Hstlonal  Science  Fouadstion  plus  $2,000,000  la 
•scess  feraiga  curranclea  for  fiscal  1971.     Adoption  of 
COBfareoca  report.      (Paaaed  111   to  76) 

B.R.   146851     To  aaead   the  International  Travel     Act     ofTEJL 
J961     to     expand     U.S.     Covaroaeat     afforta     to  atcracc 

?°f";l°  iT"ii,)  "■^''°'  <"  '^•"~*  ">»«• 

H.I.  16916:     To  nak.  appropriation.    eC     $4,420, 145,0O0TEA 

lor     tha  Offlca  of  Uucatloo  for  fUeal  1971,    >dopUo. 

of  confaranca  report.     (Faaaod  357  to  30) 

HJU  182531    lo    incru.a    availability    of    ,uarant.advu 

henn    lean    flnaKia.    for  mterana.    Hetloa  to  auapand 

^".^  '"••»'••''  1^  "  "I  1/i    vote     required) 

H.l.   14U4t     To  iaprove  adninla tratioa  of   tha     aationaln:;^ 

park      syaten.      Kotion    lo    auapual    rulaa    and    neaa. 

(Faaaed  325  to  Oj  2/3  vote  r<!^ulred) 

H.R.  17619:     To  nake  approprlatiooa    ©f    $2,028, 524, 70(^,-li 

for  the  Depatt—nt  of  the  Interior  md.relat«l  atencle. 

;;LeeJ';s;'to"3,"-  '^'"■'  "  "-•• "~*  '"«'• 

i;r.  147051     To    eatend    and    alter    tlie    fadaral-Stateva 

uaanfiloynant     cenpenaatlon     proRran,       O'Hara  notion  to 

»*ro»It   tha  conference     report     vlth     inatructioaa     to 

•tree  to  Jenata  ».ndnent  axtendln.  co.er.te  to  certain 

atricultura  vorkora.     (railed  170  to  219) 

?;I"."J°'J    Adoption  of    conference     report.       (Paaartltl 

388  to  3,  "preeent     1) 

H.I.  1J5151     To  uke  appropriation,  of     818,824,663,0O(7ru 

lor    tha  Departncnta  of  Labor,  and  HIW.  OEO  aad  related 

ai^i..  for  flacal  1971,     On  paaaa,..     (F....d  3.2     jo 

H.l.  17548:     To  nake  appropriatlona  of  tie  billion    Jot  KAT 

„*""^°J    °""-    "^  **•  ■»""— t  o<  Bonaln.  and 

Urban  Dnelopnent  for  flecal  1971.    Kotion  to     racia_ic 

conference  report.     (Felled  156  to  227) 

H.R.  1»":     To  prclde  a  tenporery  15-p.rce.t  Increaa.  TEA 

lo    railroad      i.tlrcnt      annultl...        Adoptio.      of 

conference  report.     (Faaaed  344  to  0) 

H.R.  13100:     To  »ct.od     for     tbrn    y.ara    prosraa.    of  VM 

aaal.tanc      for       training       In      th.      .lliai    Health 

prolaaalona.     On  paaaage.      (Faaaed  343  to  1) 

.:! Viii";     ':  "T*.  **  "~"'    letardatlo.    radllt.  W 
and  Connunlcy  Kantal  Haalth  Unter.  Co«tructlo.  Act  of 
H63,     On  paaaaga.     (Faaaed  319  to  0) 

?im  "f?'  J°  "•*■'  ''•  "•'•■"«  froductlon  Act  ofYU 
1950.  Ilackburn  recnenlttal  «,tlon  vitb  Inatructloo. 
to  report  back  vlth  a  provlalon  rngulrlng  th.  Freaidenc 
to  freue  pricaa,  rant,  vagu.  ..Urln  and  Int.ruc  at 
thalr  Hay  25,  1970  l.«l  and  authori.lnj  a  calling  of 
no  nora  than  52  bllllo.  to  carry  out  pro.lalona  of  tbn 
fraeta.      (P.ll«l  n  t.  270) 

W  J2S'     °°  >"•••«■•     (faaaed  257  to  19)  tn 

H.R.   18260:     To  aulhorlre  S45     .llUon     through     fl.cal  SV 
"73     to  ntabllab  protrana  on  eavironneotal  njucatlon. 
Motion  to  auapand  rulaa  and  paaa,     (Faaaed  289     to     2Si 
2/3  irote  rw)uirad)  * 

B.I.     11032;       To     prohibit     the    lae      of       Jntmut.IT 
facllltlea.  lacludlng  tha  nnlu,   for  the  tr.naportatlon 
of    aaUelona  advertlala..     Motion  to  auapand  rulaa  and 
paaa.     (Pa.inl  322  to  4s  2/3  nta  required) 
H.R.  2076:     To  provlda  for     tha    vlthholding     fro.    th«\T 
**       .       .         '""'l  «"ploTeea  incone  taiea  lapoaed  by 
certaU  clciea,     Itotloo     to    auapand     tnlea    and    paaa 
(Filed  145   to  184:   2/3  vote  r.,ulr«l)  '       " 

B.     »ea.     1117:       Relating     to     coapenaatlo.      of       tvo^U 
pooltlona     providing     for  at.ff  created  by  H    Rea     5*3 
Wth  Congreaa.  providing  for  a  ataff    .nbar     for'  botk 
Hove.      I..«,cr..lc       Co_itta.       md    Houae    Hapuhlica. 
Coofereacc.     On  pa.a.g..      (F.Had  90  to  284) 
H.R.     18546:       Agricultural    Act      of      1970.        lagueMT 
recoMtial    _tlon    Mtb  Inatructlona  to  deleu  title. 
Ruling    vlth    peynant    llutatlona    od    vhut,       faad 
lI'S'llS)"""    *^  »'~^'«"— »■  l«"I'"».     OalM 
S.R.  18546:     On  yMtiga.     (Fa.s.d  212  to  171)  724 


Maoaure,  qucuiun,  ond  mull 


259  Aug.  ( 

260  Aug,  C 

262  Aug.  10 

261  Aug,  10 

2><  Aug,  20 

265  Aug.  10 

3U  Aug,  10 


3<>    Au|.    11 
271   Au|,    11 


H.R.  17070:     To  reorganlre  the  poat.l  ayeten.     AdoptlnaVli 

of  conference  report.      (Fuaed   318  to  29,   "ptMent"     1) 

5.   1933:     To     atabUah     unlfom     Federal     rail     aafatyVtl 

atandarda     and     guld.llaee     for     tranaportlng  barardoiM 

nacrlala.     On  paaaage,      (Faeeed  359   10  0) 

H.   J.   Rea.   264:     To  propone  a  conatllucional     anendncntVU 

banning    dlecrlnlnatloa    nn    account  of  a«.     HoUon  to 

dlaeharge  tha  Cowdcte.  on  the  JudlcUry     frtat     furtbar 

cooalderetion.     (Paaaed  332  to  22) 

H.  J.   Ren.     264:       McCutlocb     reconnlttal     notion    Wth'TAf 

Inatructlona     to    hold  hMrlnga  thereon.     (Failed  26  to 

2*.'\?f"*  ^*"     **"  P*«a*R«'     (Faaaed  350  to  15)  TEA 

B.I.   18619:     To  eacahllah  a  nonvoting  delegate  Iron  tIaeYEA 
Diatrlct  of  Colwbla   In  both   the  Houae  and  Senate.       Dn 
paaaage.      (Faaaed  338  to  23) 

«^.     18725:       To     eelabliah    a      Co_l..ton      nn      tiuTU 
OrgaalaatiOB    of     the    CoveriMent    of     the    Diatrlct  .C 
Colwhla  and  to  provlda  for  a  m>nw>tlng  delegate  In  tb. 
Boua.  Iron  tha  Watrict.     On  paaaaga,     (Faaaad    900     1. 

H.I^aUO:     To  anend  the  Pohllc  lealtk  Secvlcaa  Act  to'ni 
»tend  aaalataaca  prograaa  to  atatea  and  lecaUtlea  for 
JTT^n""  '""''  '^'°^°''      **    !>""•••       ('•••« 

B.R.  18434:     To  anwnd  tha    (knMinlcatlona  Act    of    1934TSA 
to    ue.pt    najor    patty    candidate,  for  the  Praaldencv 
Iron  aqual-tlne  provlalona  of  the  Act  and  to    natabllah 
llaltatlona       oa      canpalgn      apuding       for    pollUcal 
J;™f^tlnf  •     On  paaaage.     (Feaaad  273  to  98) 


971  I...  14  «"I — ^■■"**  ™  F«..g«.  (rMaad  2/3  to  98) 
27«  A.|,  11  BR.  8298:  To  _nd  th.  Int.ratata  Con^rci  Act  to^-EA 
atn  cnuin  reatrlctlona  apon  tha  applleatinn  nd 
acop^of  tba  ennptlon  provided  therein.  Belaa 
aniiiilniat  la  tha  for.  of  a  aubautut.  for  the  Co^tta. 
ann«l.«,t.      (P.tl.d  181   to  194)  vo— ..». 

230)  ""'     **''"  '"^"■""'  notion.     (Fallri  141  .  toSAI 
B.R.  17S70I     In  anend  tha  PJillc  lulth  S.rrlce  Act    loTIl 
«.te»l    od    alter     th.    ol.ttng    progra.    relating  to 
education,  reaeardi  and  training  la  tha  fleUa  of  heart 
dUaaaa,  cancer,  acroke,  and  other  najoc  dlnaaaea.      On 
paaaagn,     (Faaaed  365  to  0)  ■■       """•••      « 

B.I.  16916:     To  nak.  apprcrlatlnna    nf     (t,420,ltS,000'.T.l 
for    th.    office     of     Educacloa    for    flecal    1971,     0. 
r*IrtJJi)°  °"""'  '•'••     ('""*  ""  to  ll*i  2/1  Mt. 

VI'  !!J*"    l!."'*  •pproptlatlon.  of  M  bllllo*   forTTEA 
Indapendrnt    Office,    nnd  th.  D.p.rcn.nt  of  Bouelng  at 
Utban  Dmlop^n,     for    flacal    1971,       o.    paaaa^    u 

V'-^^i'    V"-     ""'"'  **  "  "5!  2/3  votrra^lrnd) 
•  .  33021    To  _end  the  Defenae  Froductlon  Act  of    1J50.ST 
Adoption  of  conferenc*  r.port.     (Faaaed  216  to  153) 
B.  35471     In  euthorli.  the    Secreuty    of     Interior    toW 
eooatruet.     oparat.,     and    wlnuln    tb.    Barrova  Onlt. 
Ulaaourl  River  >aaU  Frojact,     Colorado.      Adoption    A 
^fernnca  report.     (Paaand  337  to  4)  r  u. 

f;JS""  ""'     '°  """•'•  '<"  t»o  l>o«ra  debate  o.    S.1.W 
17»9,     tn    provlda    an  equitable  ayatan  for  fixing  ud. 
ndjnnring  rata  of  pay  for  pravallm,  rate  enployela  of 
J^^nSr-i:     "•"■>-<—"<'••      (Faaaad  215  to  86) 
I  .■  }lTy.      *  P""a«a,     (Paaaed  231  to  90)  IT 

H.R.  16542:     To    provlda    for    the    regulatlo.    of    tli.Sr 

"lilSiS!.™"""''  "*"'  ""-•  °°  -•••«•• 

H.R.  17795.     To  anand  H.l.    Vll    .f    u..    Homing    mJST 
2»".  ^"°'*"'    *"    »'  "«■     *  Haaaga.     (F..ae< 
B.R.  119U:     TO  annd  the  FubUc  Health  Service  Act    toW 
provld.      anthorliatton      for    granta     for  coBunlcabl. 
u  ;**JtJ~"°'"     °*  '•"•%'•     (Paaaed  312  to  1) 
B.K.   9306:     To  provlda   for  the  .atabUahnant  of  Apoatla'^r 
I.land.       Katlonal       Ukaahor.       in       Haconaln.         »}£ 
recc^ttel  notion  vlth  InatructioM.      1) 
B.R.  18306:     To  «.thon,e  United    Statea     partlclp.tlonttt 
In     certain     International     financial  InntltuUona.     On 
paaaage.      (Faaaed  177  to   140)  u   ...     u. 

H.R.  16900:     To  nak.  appropriation,     of     $3,004,711  OOtfT 
for     th.    iraaauty    and     Poet    offlca     »ep.rtn..ta,  th. 
7?*^;     !.?f       •  "^  «ruin  lnd.p«d.nt     atancln      („r 
iJlto  8)  ""I"'"'"  of  conferenc.  report.      (Fua.d 

S.   3637:     T.  _«v|   th.  (i^unlc.tloo.  Act     of     1934     loVM. 
"taapt     Mjot     porty  c.ndldai..   for  th.  Prntdncv  fro. 

llnltatlona  on  canpalgn  apendln.  for  political 
hT^^'JS"';  Adoption  of  conference  report.  "^(Paaaa* 
2*7   to  112,   "preaent     2) 

17654:      Legialatlve  fieorB.nl..rlon     Act     of     HTO.WT 
Schvengel  anendnent  to  provide   that  no  vote  nav  be  cnac 
by  proap.     (Fail«l  136  to  187) 

H.R.   17654;     On  pMsag..      (p^Md  326   to  19)  TEA 

».  2763:       To     provld.     for     perch...    of     avatena     aad'™ 
!!2.   '^'.   '".'    '"•"»«•'•  •°'»'  vH.lclee  over  et.tuiory 
price  llnltatloea.     Jtotlo.  „  ...pend  rule,     ud     pae^ 
(Pauod  264  to  42;  2/1  vot.  required)  ' 


27J    Aug.    22 
276    AU(.     11 

271    Aug,     13 
27»    Aug.     11 

2M    Aug,    11 

2tl    Aug.    11 

2<1    Aug.     11 

207  tapt.  « 
280    S.pt.    9 

290  Sept,  10 

291  Sept,  10 
293  Sept.  10 
295  Sept.  14 

299  Sept,  U 

300  Sept.  16 
lOA    Sart.  17      H 


305    Sept.  17 
307    Bept.  21 
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cdH         Do)« 


Mkhwi*.  quuMon.  ond  r 


Vat« 


3M     5«pc.  Jl       H.«.    lU7fl:     To     alt«r     provlalotw     for     penalties     fnr-V 
iil«N*i     fl«hln«     In     territorial  vatcr*  «ti4  coiict«(wiM 

flahlni  HUM  of   the  U.S.     Matftra  to  •lu^orf     mle*     and 

P"*«-      ir»M—A  il5   to  0;    2/3  voce  rcqulrW] 
JU3     Sejit.    21       B.t.   1591II     lo  yicrvlde   for  W)     liKr«u*     In     rates     of'-V 

penaloa     and     dependeocy     atKl     Indewtlty     co^cnaatloa. 

KociaB  Cd  suspend   rales  and  pass.      (Passed      }Xfr     to     0 

>«■•••«"   l!    Ill  vote  required) 
JIO     Sept.   21       M.E.   15710:      To  authurlM  loans   for     mobile     hcmm»     for-V 

»et*r«ns.       Nation     to  suspend   wlcs  aad  pass.      (Fused 

W7   to   O;    J/J  «ots   teqairsd) 
311     Sept.   22       1.1.    1812;:      to  Mka  approprlatlofle     for     riAllc     WorksvilA 

M«l     the     At(«lc     bierity     Coewlealoo     lor     riscal  «;i. 

Cvtaa  Motion   to   recede  and  concur  In     Swuis     Mimdwtnt 

reported     by     conferees     provldlnc  3807,000   in  itlannliw 

finds   (or   the  DIcher-Uneoln  power     project     In    Maine. 

(Fslled  IM   to  J») 
nZ     Sept.   23       n.  Res.   IJMs     A  resolution  cltlnt     Arnold     S.     Joha»orf>V 

for    contempt  of  Con«reas.     On  passaca.     (Passed  JJ7  to 

•13  Sspt.  J4  8.».  IBMJi  To  alter  ealsUnc  drot  abuse  eaucatlon'tA 
prnirsM,  prevention,  creauent  and  rchabtlltatloB 
pngrsM,  revising  the  Federal  nsrcotlce  laws  and 
pwalty  stnicture.  sad  providing  sddltteaal  1m 
•nforeeMBt  -ethnte.  On  paseage.  (Paased  J41  co  •, 
present"  1> 


Dale 


M*u»jfe,  queil 


)"d    'Mutl 


J17     Sept.   38       5.226*1       To     provide     euthorirailon     for     grants     for    - 
eosMileable         dlacate         control  and       vacclnatlnn 

<nei8t«nee.     Adoption  of     eonfetencs     tepert.        (Passsd 

alter     exlitlng     atandards     for     tailnM^'r- 
latarddua     material     control.      Adoption  of 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM  OF- 
FERS NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  MEN- 
TAIXY   RETARDED 


292   to  2) 

8.   19 J3: 

ssfety     SI 

coofeTeaee  report.      (Paa*rd   Jll   to  0> 

B.E.   l?123i     To  suihorlse  S19,92<il.089,O00     for     defense 

proc>re>«nt       research       and       Safeguard     antlballUilc 

■laalle  cmscnicttoB     for     fleeal     »7l,        Adoeciuo     of 

confereocs  report.      (Passed   341   to  11) 

B.Il.      iai«5t        To     provide     lans-t*ra       flnsAclng        for"  '  ■ 

•Bpsaded     exban     naas     tranaportatlon  prograM.      Solaad 

aaaaileent   Co  reduce  Agxrexate  aattMritv   to   IJ.l  hllllan 

fro«  (5  billion  (or  irants  and   loans.      (Paassd     200     to 

«.«.   l«l«5l     Oa  paaaage.      (Passed   32«  to  1«)  tW 

■  -«.    ia«79t     To  Mend   the  Atonic   energy  Act  of  19S4     iW^tlA, 
ellnlMte     the     requlrsMnt     for  a  finding  of  prscttcal 
'nXvm.     Oa  peataRs.      (Passed   346   to  0> 
J25     Sept.   »       ».«.     m«r       Ta     provlds     for     guard,     to       scco^ay     -  \ 
aircraft     operated     by     V.S.      .ir     csrrtacs   In  order   to 
prevtnt    hliackliiKa     sod     to     raise     ravenaa     for     that 
pwrpoae.      ua  palsage.      (Passed   323  to   17) 


3l«    Sept.  21 
320     Sapt.  29 

3U    Sspt.  29 


U2    Sapt.  29 
324    Sept.  70 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PXNNST1.VANU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  November  J«,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
general  public  has  for  a  long  time  held 
a  sterotyped  view  about  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded  We  a.'jaume  that 
once  a  person  enters  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions, he  or  she  has  reached  "the  end 
of  the  line"  and  will  probably  never  leave 
the  InsUtution  during  his  or  her  lifetime. 
We  stop  considering  these  mentally 
handicapped  people  as  potentially  useful 
memlKrs  of  the  community.  In  short,  we 
simply  have  no  more  hope  for  them. 

Portimately  this  image  of  the  mentally 
retarded  patient  is  beginning  to  change. 
We  are  finding  that  many  of  these  pa- 
tients can  be  trained  with  marketable 
Job  skills  and  eventually  released  from 
the  institution  they  are  in,  either  com- 
pletely or  on  a  work-out.  live-in  ba,sls. 
This  is  an  encouraging  development  and 
one  which  might  hold  even  greater  po- 
tential if  it  could  be  expanded. 

One  such  program  has  been  operating 
for  the  last  4  years  at  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's largest  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  Pennhurst  State  School 
and  Hospital  at  Spring  City,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  25  mUes  northwest  of 
Philadelphia.  In  this  particular  program 
16  women  patients  have  been  trained  as 
industrial  sewing  mactiine  operators  and 
have  been  released  from  Pennhurst. 
Many  others,  while  not  able  to  move  out 
of  the  institution  entirely,  have  been  able 
to  perform  useful  work  during  regular 
working  hours,  either  at  a  nearby  knit- 
Ung  factory  or  at  a  special  knitting  pro- 
duction unit  set  up  by  the  factory  on  the 
grounds  of  Pennhurst. 


The  industrial  firm  that  has  made  this 
training  program  possible  is  the  Spring 
aty  Knitting  Co..  which  has  Its  home 
office  and  one  of  its  plants  just  two  miles 
from  Pennhurst.  Edward  L.  Gruber  now 
heads  this  firm  which  his  father  Ira 
founded  in  1907.  It  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  knitted  men's  and  boys'  un- 
derwear in  the  United  States,  and  since 
1968  has  been  a  subsidiary  of  Cluett  Pea- 
body  <i  Co.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Spring  City  Knitting  Co.  now  employs 
over  4.000  persons  at  plants  around  the 
United  States,  Edward  Oruber  retains 
a  vital  interest  In  the  community  life  in 
Spring  City  and  in  various  humanitarian 
concerns,  such  as  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

This  program  at  Pennhurst  for  the 
training  of  mentally-retarded  women  as 
sewing  machhie  operators  is  remarkable, 
both  as  a  human  venture  in  rehabilita- 
tion and  as  a  cooperative  eBort  between 
a  State  hospital  and  a  private  firm. 

How  this  program  actually  works  Is 
described  in  an  arUcle  entiUed  "Joint 
Effort  Opens  the  Door."  written  by  Mar- 
tha H.  Preedman,  and  contained  in  the 
September-October  1970  edition  of  The 
Challenge,  a  publication  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Welfare  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Joint  Etfort  Opens  the  Door 
(By  Martha  H  PrMdman) 
The  whirr  of  countless  sewing  maclilnea 
echoed  throughout  the  \-ast  factory  room. 
At  the  machines,  women  defUy  match  mate- 
rial edges,  guiding  them  to  tie  seamed  l>e- 
neath  the  high-speed  needles.  There  la  a 
continuous  flow  of  productive  motion. 

Steadily  keeping  pace.  Myrtle  Bowham.  a 
slight,  reddish-blonde  woman  who  appears 
younger  than  her  61  years,  flta  aptly  Into 
the  picture  of  efficient  worlcmanshlp  To  a 
casual  observer,  little  differentiates  her  from 
her  co-workers. 


But  the  remarkable  tact  is  that  for  almost 
the  span  of  a  lifetime — 59  years— Myrtle  was 
a  resident  at  Pennhurst  State  School  and 
Hospital. 

On  Dec  16.  1915.  shortly  before  her  seventh 
birthday.  Myrtle  waa  placed  In  Pennhurst 
by  the  York  County  Court.  Her  mother  had 
died  several  yeara  before,  and  her  father 
was  unable  to  care  for  his  little  daughter  who 
couldnt  comprehend  in  normal  fashion 

Throughout  the  years.  Myrtle  adapted  well 
to  sltuauons  and  was  never  a  behavioral 
problem.  As  a  result  of  a  psychological  exam- 
ination done  In  1963,  she  was  rated  as  having 
borderline  Intelligence.  Her  adjustment  po- 
tential was  recognized  at  that  time. 

The  key  that  Anally  opened  the  door  to 
Independent,  meaningful  Uvlng  for  Myrtle 
waa  a  Training  and  Work-AcUvlty  Program 
Initiated  at  Pennhurst  three-and-a-lialf  yearn 
ago  In  conjunction  with  the  Spring  City 
Knitting  Company. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  knit  under- 
wear for  men  and  Ijoys  In  the  United  States 
Spring  City  Knitting  Company's  original 
plant  Is  located  near  Pennhurst.  In  1966  the 
company's  new  director  of  training,  Bichard 
Tyler,  whose  background  includes  work  in 
remedial  education,  suggested  the  possibility 
of  training  qualified  Pennhurst  residents  tor 
Industrial  sewing. 

With  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  the 
school-hospital's  supermtendent  and  his 
staff,  a  Joint  effort  pilot  project  was  under- 
Uken  by  Pennhurst  and  the  knitting  com- 
pany to  tram  residents  at  the  school  sewing 
room  In  specific  machine  operation  skills 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  their  em- 
ployment at  Spring  city  Knitting  Company 
and  subsequently  to  their  release  from  the 
Institution.  Machinery,  materials  and  sup- 
plies were  contributed  and  Installed  by  the 
knitting  company  at  Pennhurst. 

Myrtle  was  well-suited  for  participation 
In  this  pilot  program.  She  had  always  had 
a  natural  Initiative  for  work. 

"I  used  to  help  feed  the  kids  and  things 
and  then  I  made  nightgowns  and  dresses  " 
Myrtle  recaiu.  "But.  now,  this  Is  the  best 
Job  I  ever  had  In  my  life.  It  couldnt  be  any 
better  than  this!"  she  ends  with  a  sunburst 
smile  lighting  her  face. 

After  careful  screening,  along  with  a  lim- 
ited ntmiber  of  other  Pennhurst  residents. 
Myrtle  was  evaluated  as  having  trainable  po- 
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tentui  and  choeeh  to  participate  In  the 
tmlnlng  for  Industrial  sewing  machine  op- 
eration. Patients  In  the  program  are  trained 
to  operate  the  machinery  by  company  In- 
structors; however,  supervision  Is  supplied 
by  the  school-hospital. 

When  Myrtle  reached  a  predetermined  level 
of  learning  and  efficiency,  she  was  transferred 
from  Pennhurst  to  the  vestibule  training 
center  at  the  Spring  City  Sewing  Plant. 
(Vestibule  training  Is  conducted  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  separate  unit  for  new  employes 
so  that  they  are  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
couraged by  working  next  to  experienced, 
more  highly  skilled  operators,  i 

Upon  completion  of  the  training  period, 
she  waa  transferred  to  the  sewing  floor  where 
she  capably  took  her  place  next  to  the  regu- 
lar workers. 

At  thla  point.  Myrtle  was  considered  eli- 
gible for  discharge  from  Pennhurst. 

She  now  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  regu- 
lar employees.  She  has  moved  to  Pottstown, 
where  she  shares  a  double  bedroom  and  sit- 
ting room  In  a  private  home  with  another 
woman  who  Is  a  live-out  placement  from 
Pennhurst.  The  home  Is  close  to  all  trans- 
portation and  Myrtle  comes  and  goes  as  she 
wishes. 

She  DccaslonaUy  visits  her  two  sisters  and 
their  families  who  live  In  York,  and  main- 
tains a  correspondence  with  them.  Along 
with  the  delight  and  pride  she  Ukes  In  the 
television  set  she  purchased  from  her  earn- 
ings, she  enjoys  sending  little  gifts  to  her 
nieces  and  nephews. 

A  vocational  screening  test  admlnLstered 
this  past  summer  revealed  that  Myrtle,  who 
has  an  overall  mental  age  of  atMut  9  years, 
haa  developed  good  factual  knowledge,  fol- 
lows directions  well  and  shows  regard  for  the 
possible  consequences  of  her  actions  She  Is 
working  weU  and  has  had  no  trouble  with 
the  accompanying  adjustments  she  has  had 
to  make. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  couldn't  i>e  hap- 
pier, and  U  deeply  grateful  to  the  company 
that  made  It  all  possible. 
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most  efficient  machines,  advanced  teclinlques 
and  a  highly  developed  use  of  manpower. 

Not  only  has  the  program  brought  these 
former  residents  new.  Independent  construc- 
tive Uvea,  but  It  u  realizing  conaiderable 
savings  to  the  Commonwealth.  Based  on  an 
estimated  average  patient  cost  per  year  of 
•6.000.  an  annual  savings  of  •96.000  Is  cur- 
rently Ukely.  The  potential  Is  even  greater 
for  the  sewing  room  facilities  at  Pennhurst 
are  adequate  to  accommodate  considerably 
more  trainees.  Additional  Pennhurst  patlenu 
and  perhaps  patients  of  other  State  Institu- 
tions who  have  the  manual  dexterity  and 
Interest  factors,  could  be  transferred  Into  the 
program. 

Thus,  this  pioneer  cooperative  effort  l)e- 
tween  an  Industry  and  an  institution  has 
blazed  a  promising  trail  for  any  number  of 
retardates  who,  like  Myrtle  Bowham,  can 
advance  from  Isolated  dependent  existences 
to  live  fulfllllng  lives  as  active,  productive 
members  of  society. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  FAA 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  1970'S 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


PIONEER    ETTORT 

The  development  of  a  Spring  City  produc- 
tion unit  at  Pennhurst  pioneered  the  flrst 
Industry-sponsored  work-for-wages  situation 
at  the  school.  The  project  opened  new  hori- 
zons for  a  number  of  the  patients.  For  many 
of  them.  It  was  the  flrst  time  since  their 
admission  that  they  were  able  to  work  and 
be  paid  for  their  production.  Their  earnings 
frequently  meant  that  they  were  able  to 
travel  outside  the  Institution  It  meant  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  town  and  purchase 
non-lnstltutlonal  clothing  of  their  own.  For 
some  of  the  girls  their  earning  experience 
waa  the  motivation  needed  to  prepare  them- 
aelves  In  other  areas  to  leave  the  Institution. 
At  the  present  time.  Pennhurst  patients 
participating  In  the  program  fall  into  one 
of  three  categories:  first,  the  patients  who 
have  been  trained  at  Pennhurst.  are  working 
at  Spring  City  and  either  have  been  or  will 
be  discharged  from  the  Institution:  second. 
the  patients  who  are  In  training  preparing 
for  llve-ln  work-out  situations,  and,  third, 
the  patients  who  are  working  In'  the  produc- 
tion unit  that  has  been  set  up  at  the  school- 
hoepitai,  but  who  are  Incapable  of  living  on 
their  own  In  the  outside  world  and  are, 
therefore  not  being  considered  for  dl!K:barge 
Of  the  flrst  category.  M>Ttle  Bowham  and 
15  other  women  completed  the  program  and 
are  employed  at  Spring  City.  These  women 
have  successfully  made  the  transition  from 
a  sheltered  workshop-type  setting  to  com- 
petitive Industry  where  they  keep  up  with 
competent  workers.  They  have  proved  their 
ability  to  function  well  In  a  model  of  Indus- 
trial management  employing  the  Onest  and 


or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  news  reports,  a  brush  with  treetops  on 
a  high  ridge  rising  in  front  of  a  rainy  air- 
port runway  appears  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  crash  of  a  Southern  Airways 
DC-9  at  Tri-state  Airport  in  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  kiUing  all  75  pei-sons  aboard  in- 
cluding the  Marshall  University  football 
team. 

During  the  next  several  months 
trained  investigators  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  wUl  care- 
fully examine  aU  facets  of  the  accident 
in  an  effort  to  determine  authoritatively 
the  probable  cause.  In  ttiis  Instance,  it 
may  never  be  possible  to  determine  with 
exactitude  the  reason  the  pilot  of  the  air- 
craft came  in  so  low  ts  to  collide  with  the 
ridge.  However,  logic  suggests  with  ab- 
solute certainty  that  if  adequate  air  traf- 
fic control  equipment  had  been  installed 
and  in  use  at  this  airport  so  as  to  allow 
for  air  operations  under  conditions  of 
optimum  safety,  the  accident  may  well 
have  been  avoided. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  airports  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
Tri-State  Airport  had  inadequate  in- 
sti-ument  landing  facilities,  and  no  radar. 
Landing  a  modern  jet  airliner  at  night 
in  adverse  weather  conditions  is  a  tricky 
and  delicate  business.  Fortunately,  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  this  Nation's  air 
transport  system  has  developed  instru- 
ment landing  devices  and  radar  which 
sharply  curh  the  danger  involved  in  such 
operations  and,  in  a  practical  sense, 
make  them  routine.  Unfortunately,  the 
lifesaving  characteristics  of  these  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  require  the  actual 
Installation  of  the  equipment  at  the  Na- 
tion's airports,  an  effort  which  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  not 
pursued  with  significant  success. 
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In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
thousands  of  airports,  varying  in  size 
from  the  giant  facilities  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  to  those  that 
are  little  more  than  cow  pastures.  Of 
these  thousands  of  airports.  584  ser^'e 
regularly  scheduled  commercial  air  traf- 
fic. In  addition,  a  dozen  or  so  serve  a  high 
volume  of  general  aviation  traffic  exclu- 
sively. Yet.  of  these  600  airports,  only  330 
have  control  towers:  only  121  have  air 
surveillance  radars:  and  only  250  have 
instrument  landing  systems. 

Under  current  PAA  criteria  based  upon 
traffic  volume,  435  of  these  600  airports 
are  slated  to  have  control  towers  by  1976: 
214  will  have  air  surveillance  radar  sy.s- 
tems.  and  469  are  scheduled  to  have  in- 
strument landing  systems. 

Yet.  Americans  who  rely  upon  the  air 
traffic  control  system  to  get  them  safely 
to  their  destinations  might  logically  and 
reasonably  ask  why  all  600  of  these  air- 
ports with  a  high  volume  of  genera! 
avlaUon  traffic  or  scheduled  commercial 
traffic  are  not  equipped  with  these  rudi- 
mentary devices  at  this  time.  Or,  at  least, 
if  these  crucial  airports  are  not  equipped 
for  the  optimum  safety  of  operations  at 
this  time,  then,  why  are  not  plans  under 
way  to  provide  this  equipment  that  i.'i 
absolutely  essential  to  optimum  safety? 
An  in-depth  investigation  of  the  Na- 
tions air  traffic  control  system  by  the 
Government  Activities  Subcommittee, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  culminating 
in  a  report  submitted  to  the  House  last 
July,  indicated  that  air  traffic  control 
development  was  running  some  4  to  6 
years  behind  schedule. 

This  investigation  also  revealed  that 
critical  problems  involving  personnel  and 
operations  within  the  FAA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  continue  to 
compromise  implementation  of  an  ef- 
fective air  traffic  control  system  for  the 
I970's.  Of  crucial  importance  is  the  fail- 
lire  of  the  FAA  to  develop  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  requirements  for  such 
items  as  towers,  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems, and  radars. 

The  report  also  reveals  that  offidaLs  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernmeni 
have  failed  to  request  adequate  fimds 
from  the  Congress  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  air  traffic  control  .system  that 
would  provide  optimtun  air  safety  for  the 
Nation's  air  travelers. 

Tragically,  I  must  advise  the  House 
that,  in  tlie  months  since  the  submission 
of  our  report,  litUe  progress  is  being 
made  to  remedy  these  problems,  and  liiat 
in  my  opinion  the  Nation's  air  traflic 
control  system  is  on  a  collision  course 
with  disaster. 

In  fairness  to  officials  of  the  FAA.  the 
solution  to  many  of  the  problenis  out- 
lined in  our  report  involving  the  recniit- 
ment  of  more  adequate  persoimel  and  the 
development  of  more  effective  contract 
and  research  and  development  tech- 
niques take  considerable  time.  However, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch — and  I  am 
referring  in  particular  to  those  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management— to 
request  adequate  funds  from  Congre.ss  to 
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InstaU  llfesaving  air  trafflc  control  equip- 
ment at  the  Nations  airports  that  has 
already  been  developed  and  perfected 
and  need  only  to  be  purchased  iind  in- 
stelied  to  avoid  the  needless  and  tragic 
loss  of  lives  such  as  occurred  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. 

As  a  followup  to  our  report  of  July  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
on  October  23  in  which  I  stated' 
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I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pas,  without 
expressing  my  very  deep  anxiety  and  con- 
cern over  the  faUure  of  the  FAA  to  obtain 
the  funds  neceaeary  to  Implement  the  na- 
tional alrapac*  |Alr  Traffic  Control!  system 
aa  It  was  described  and  in  the  time  limita- 
tions discussed  during  our  hearings  last  Jan- 

In  this  letter  to  the  PAA  Administra- 
tor, I  emphasized  that  Congress  stated  as 
a  pohcy.  in  recent  iegislaUon  providing 
user  charges  to  support  air  traffic  control 
and  airport  development,  that  air  traf- 
fic control  would  be  funded  at  not  less 
than  «250  million  annually.  Tills  $250 
million  annual  funding  level  is  consistent 
with  FAAs  lO-year  air  trafflc  control 
raclhUes  and  equipment  procurement 
Plan  referred  to  in  the  hearings  before 
my  subcommittee.  Yet.  the  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1971  was  for  only 
»190  million.  The  Insufflciency  of  this 
sum  is  made  even  more  pronounced  by 
the  fact  that  even  the  «250  mUlion  figure 
by  the  PAA's  own  admission,  falls  far 
short  of  providing  adequate  funding  for 
an  air  trafBc  control  system  providing 
optimum  safety. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  very  des- 
perate pUght  confronting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  that  Ine- 
sponslble  approach  toward  the  funding 
of  air  traffic  control  development  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees only  recenUy  had  to  allow  for  an 
emergency  reallocation  of  appropriated 
funds  to  allow  the  PAA  to  exerci.sc  an 
opUrai  on  desperately  needed  modern 
terminal  air  trafflc  control  equipment  for 
Which  no  funds  had  been  requested 

Even  more  unbelievable  is  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
request  funds  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  now  before  the  Congress  for 
the  exercise  of  the  third  option  on  this 
equipment  that  comes  up  in  May  1971. 
But,  these  are  only  specific  examples 
of  a  general  problem  which  finds  over- 
stnngent  and  overzealous  budgeteers 
hacking  and  cutting  at  FAA  expendi- 
tiires  m  an  area  vital  to  the  lives  of 
literally  thousands  of  American  travel- 
ers. In  my  letter  to  the  PAA  Administra- 
tor of  October  23. 1  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  in  the  air  traf- 
fic control  investigation  was  guided  by  a 
very  simple  concept^that  while  we  could 
not  do  anything  for  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  had  been  killed  or  in- 
jured m  air  crashes  in  the  past,  we  could 
do  something  for  those  who  might  be  in- 
volved in  tragedies  of  this  type  in  the 
future. 

The  tragedy  at  Hunthigton,  W.  Va.,  was 
bad  enough.  The  death  or  injury  of  even 


a  single  person  Is  proper  cause  for  con- 
cern to  any  responsible  budget  official. 
But.  as  tragic  as  this  occurrence  might 
be.  It  could  have  been  worse  In  the  sense 
that  the  aircraft  could  have  been  a 
Boeing  747  and  Uie  crash  might  have  oc- 
curred in  a  large  city  rather  than  a  rela- 
Uvely  rural  area.  With  giant  jumbo  air- 
craft a  fact  of  life  in  the  future  and  with 
the  number  of  air  operations  climbing 
every  day,  these  tragedies  will  take  the 
lives  of  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, both  in  the  aircraft  and  on  the 
ground.  If  a  large  jet  transport  should 
crash  In  downtown  Chicago,  New  York 
or  any  other  large  American  city,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  could  be 
kiUed.  The  time  to  prevent  these  ac- 
cidents is  before  they  occur. 

The  finest  memorial  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  could  give  to 
the  fine  young  men.  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  crew  on  board  the 
DC-9  at  Huntington,  would  be  to  dedi- 
cate itself  to  preventing  accidents  of  this 
type  in  the  future.  Sorrowfully,  I  must 
say  that  1  see  no  signs  of  such  an  affirma- 
tive and  responsible  reaction. 

I  am  afraid  that,  with  time,  the  anx- 
iety and  the  sorrow  of  this  tragedy  will 
pass  from  the  minds  of  those  officials  in 
the  Federal  Government  who  must  act 
to  prevent  such  accidents  in  the  future 
Gradually,  they  will  probably  return  to  a 
day-by-day  routine.  In  their  minds  they 
wiU  try  to  Justify  to  some  degree  the 
deficiencies  of  the  past  on  the  basis  of 
some  economic  evaluation  of  how  much 
money  we  can  logically  allocate  to  air 
traffic  control  under  the  tight  restraints 
of  the  present  budget. 

At  this  time  of  tragedy,  let  us  make  one 
fundamental  point  crystal  clear.  Those 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  responsibility  for  air 
safety  must  plan  an  air  traffic  control 
system  based  upon  providing  all  of  the 
Nation's  airports  with  regularly  sched- 
uled commercial  or  high  levels  of  general 
aviation  traffic  with  the  essential  air 
traffic  control  equipment  needed  for 
optimum  safety.  If  for  any  reason  these 
officials  fall  to  act.  the  Congress  must 
react,  and  in  the  most  forceful  manner. 

I  place  in  the  RtcoRD  Appendix  C  of 
the  29th  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  entitled  "Prob- 
lems Confronting  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  the  Development  of 
»"  Air  Traffic  Control  System  for  the 

This  appendix  contains  a  resume  and 
list  of  terminal  air  traffic  control  facil- 
lUes  installed  at  the  Nation  s  airports  If 
an  airport  Is  not  listed,  it  means  that  no 
federally  owned  equipment  is  installed 
or  operated  at  that  particular  facility  I 
urge  all  members  to  examine  this  list  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  air- 
port facilities  in  their  districts  are 
equipped  wth  radar,  instrument  landing 
and  other  llfesaving  air  trafflc  control 
equipment.  I  believe  that,  as  you  scan 
this  list,  it  will  be  evident  that  many  air- 
ports in  the  Nation  share  with  the  Tri- 
State  airport  near  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
denciencies  in  air  traffic  control  equip- 
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ment  that,  if  installed  and  In  operation 

might  well  have  avoided  this  tragedy.      ' 

House  Rxport  91-1308 

APPINDIX   C  — RfcnJM*  AND  LMTT  OF  TdXINU. 

Air  TR-^ftic  CoNTaoi.  PAClLlTtts 

l!I^^  '  '^"""»  «■">  accompanying  lln  or 
airports  with  air  trafflc  control  faculties  and 
equipment  are  reprinted  from  the  FAA  Air 
1^^"    ^"J"    ■■'"^    »°°'' "    The    airports 

liim,""  "  ""^^'^  "="«  »'■■  "»«>=  '"""ol 

lacll  ties  or  equipment  o/  any  kind  that  are 
provided  by  either  the  PAA  or  the  military 
If  ari  airport  Is  not  on  this  list.  It  has  no  air 
trafflc  control  facilities  or  equipment  unleis 
privately  owned  and  operated. 

This  summary  Is  the  best  available  How- 
ever, the  'Fact  Book  "  Is  maintained  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  air 
traffic  control  system.  This  means  that  cer- 
tain  of  the  acronyms  and  some  of  the  data 
the  summary  contains  wlU  prove  trouble- 
some to  others.  ""uuie 

The  explanations  that  foUow  should  be 
helpful ; 

When  a  star  follows  the  name  of  an  air- 
port this  means  that  a  Flight  Service  System 
ires).  an  FAA  Informational  facility  used 
predominantly  by  pilots  dying  under  visual 
flight  rules,  u  also  located  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  airport. 

Some  towers  are  delegated  authority  to  pro- 
vide radar  separation  for  Instrument  Bight 
rule  trafflc  approaching  or  departing  that  air- 
port. Other  towers  are  not.  Towers  are  there- 
r-™.".'?"  ''«'K"«'«<1  -AC'  (for  Approach 
Control),  or  "NA"  (Non-Approach  Control  I 
to  advise  puots  of  this  dUIerence  In  respon- 
sibility. 

Towers  are  also  combined  with  Plight  Serv- 
ice Stations  at  some  airports  as  one  facllltv 
When  such  a  combination  exists,  the  facllltv 
Is  designated  "CS/'T'  standing  for  Combined 
Service  Station  Tower.  Therefore.  If  there  Is 
a  notation  under  any  of  the  four  columns 
appearing  under  either  "Tower "  or  "CS/T" 
the  airport  has  a  tower  facility. 

Any  designation  under  ■Hadar"  means  that 
the  airport  has  a  terminal  radar  system  The 
varying  designations  In  this  column  distin- 
guish between  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  FAA  and  military  radar.  In  the  next  col- 
umn, headed  "BCN"  for  Beacon,  are  listed 
those  airports  that  have  terminal  radar  sys- 
tems with  transponder  capacity.  Note  that 
most  airport  surveUlance  radar  systems  also 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  terminal  con- 
trollers with  coded  Identification  data  from 
aircraft  equipped  with  transponders. 

The  next  column,  beaded  "PAR"  for  Pre- 
cision Appr^jach  Hadar.  Is  the  less  popular  of 
the  two  mstrument  approach  landUig  sys- 
tems presently  In  operaUon  by  the  PAA  and 
the  military. 

In  the  following  column.  "ATIS"  stands 
for  Automatic  Terminal  Information  Service 
The  list  Indicates  those  airports  equipped 
with  radio  transmission  equipment  that 
through  the  use  of  recordings,  continuously 
transmits  operational  data  relative  to  that 
particular  airport. 

In  the  next  column,  enutled  "ILS,  lda/ 
Hnwy."  are  Usted  those  airports  having 
either  ILS  systems  or  Localizer  Directional 
Aids.  The  Utter  are  essentially  rudimentary 
ILS  systems.  The  designations  In  the  column 
provide  the  pUot  with  the  runway  numbers 
on  which  these  landing  aids  are  Installed. 
Note  that  In  some  Instances  two  or  more 
runways  at  the  same  airport  wlU  be  equipped 
with  Instrument  landing  faculties. 

The  next  Ave  columns  contain  data  de- 
scribing runway  lighting  systems  "RW" 
standi  for  Runway  visual  Value;  "RVR" 
for  Runway  visual  Range;    "REIL"  for  Run- 
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way  End  Identification  Lights;  "VASr*  for 
Visual  Approach  Slope  Indicator,  and  finally. 
"DF"  for  Direction  Ptnder  Equipment. 

Certain  of  these  lighting  systems  are  used 
In  conjunction  with  Instrument  landing  pro- 
cedures and.  In  this  sense,  fall  within  the  air 
traffic  control  category.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, considers  that  they  are  more  closely 
related  to  airports  and  runways  and.  there- 
fore, fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Additional  explanatory  material  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  table. 

Resume  of  teTminat  /acuities  (for  the  SO 
States  and  territories) 

Amount 
Towers    (includes  8   military;    25   non- 
F«<leral 3,4 

Approach  control    (AC)    includes 
3   military 155 
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NoDapproach  control  (NA)  in- 
cludes 6  military:  25  non-Fed- 
eral     159 

Combined  station/tower   (CS/T) 48 

Approach    control 37 

Nonapproach  control n 

Radar  approach  control  faciUUes  {svn- 
Ing  415  civil  airports) 157 

Airport  surveillance  radar  (in- 
cluding 37  mtlttary) 134 

Military  airport  surveillance  ra- 
dars operated  by  PAA 31 

Combined  terminal  and  air  trafflc 
control  centers  on  Wake  Island 
and    Guam) 2 
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Radar  beacons  (transponder  receivers) 
includes  1  military 114 

Precision  approach  radar  (PAR)  (in- 
cludes 14  mUitary) 27 

Automatic  terminal  informatioa  services 
(ATIS)     7g 

Direction  finder  (DF)  (includes  11  dop- 
piers)     115 

instrument  landing  systems,  approach 
l^htx  and  runway  vlsibuity  equip- 
ment: Instrument  landing  system 
(ILS)     ___ 288 

Approach  light  systems,. 288 

Visual  approach  slope  Indicator  (VAsi) 
(includes  is  tnllitary:  23  nou-FM- 
eral)     ,jq 

Runway  end  identification  lights  (REIL) 
(Includes  152  non-PedenU;  14  mili- 
t*ry)    251 

Runway  visual  range   (RVR) im 

Runway  vlsoal  value  (RW).,.  gg 


iKalton  and  litporl 


OPN       AC      NA      AC      NA      ftidsr 


Approacli 

iiflil 

BCN     MR    *TK    "■^*^'**      ''"'^ 
«.n    rAK   Alls  niniray      rmnray 


ninwsy     runway 


REIL 
niiiwsy 


VASI 
ninway      OF 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham— Munidpil  i..  f 

Dothan-Munkipai-.   .   .       16  >' 

Ton  Ruckat-Calf  na  AAF  

Hunliwtlle-Hunlwille.  "f' 

Madiion. 
Mobil*; 

Bate*  Fields 18  f 

Brookley  Frtid I0  *  H 

MonlRomeiy    Dannelly  i7  "  f 

FieW.J 
MaiwellAFB...    . 


.  ASR(F>  X 

!"«R(M)    ;■■ 


.  BAPCON      "X 
.  RAPCON      ..., 


s 

S 

m 

"IM 

u 

U 

9 

"  •»  •• 

ALASKA 

Amchilka-  Amdiitha 
Ancrtorage: 

ErmcfldDri  AFB.... 

IntarnatioMl 

Lake  Hood 

Merriin 

Annatte— Annetta  -. . 
Belhtl     MuDictpai:. 
Cold  Bay -Cold  Bay.. 
Cofdova-Mflei3FioMi., 
Fairbankt: 

Eiel»onAFfl,_ 


-*viw 

.  u 


10 


10 


tnterflalitmal . 

Galena— Galena  > 

Junaau-Munieipal.. 

SIRS  Salmon-Kmg  Satawa.. 

Kotiebue-Nome 

Nome    Wein  Mem 

St.  Paulls.-Mun)Cipal  - 

Unalahleel-Unalaklert... 

Sitka-Sitka 

ARIZONA 

Goodyear  -  Ptioenix- 

Lilchfiftkl  Mun* 
Phoanix-  Sky  Httboi 

Mufij: 
Tucson: 

I  nternaltonaP.  .. 

Oavti-MontAan 

Vtima     MCAS:'lRt'|i.,. 

ARKANSAS 


12 

12 
--.  1«', 

... 

M 

M 

..-"27 

U 

» 

n 

-..  25 

..  •' 

11 

II 

11 

M 


.  a.  ii(M) . 


.  AC  <  hn.  dah 

Mon-fri. 


16        -,.^.  N 
-... f   ..... 


.  F 


Fof  t  Smilh  -Municipal '  _  c 

Hoi Spfingi - Memorral H  '        ft 

LiIlleRock    Adam:FieM.       „         F  

Motrilton— Petit  Jean  

Pi'ie  Blufi-Gf ider  F«W  J. ."*.""!ri!''!'^;j"" 

CALIFORNIA 


Arcata-Eureka-ArcalaJ 

Bakersdeld     Meadowa  17      "  >a 

field,' 
Burbank     HollyMiood-  F 

Burbank. 
Concord -Buchanan  Fietd 
Crescent  City -Jack 

McNamara  Field.= 
Culver  City  -Hufhet 
Edwards  -Edwards  AF8 
Fairfield— Travis  AFB  ... 
Fresno:  '*'  """ 

Air  Terminals f 

Fresno-Chandler  Muni    '..  \6 "  f 

Fullerton— Municipal 16         '     """  p 

Hanrthorne — Municipal )6  '  .  "  f 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CS,T 


Locstien  and  SHpArt 


'^artoriuc^-Cofi. 
Havward- Air  Terminal  It 

LaVefms-  Brachell  F«M         16 
L-moore    Lemoort  flAS 


Lofijioc     Vandenberu  AFB 
Long  Beach     Lons  Bewh- 

Oavghlery. 
Los  Angeles:^ 

Interns  ionafi 


Approach 

tghl 

«      MA      Itadar  BCH    mb     »t.«     "-S  LDA     systems      RVV  RVR  reil  VASI 
I'fL-?'*      _BCM_PAR     AT.S   r....,       rynway         ,un«yr«n«ay       runvTay       ^JS^i       Df  Remark. 


-  ASR(M) 
.  ASR(F) 


I2,3C<M)  . 


Van  Nuys 
Mfrced-Caslle  AFB    _/ 
Mitamar-  Miramar  NAS.. 

Modesto-  City-Counly.  .. 
Montague    Siskiyou 


25t 
24L 
»R 


»L.  25R  .   GR                7R 
.  7L,  7R         7R(N),7L 


Counly.- 
Monterey  - 


'onterey  -Monterey 
Peninsula 
Mountain  View    Mof^elt 

NAS. 
Napa— Napa  County, 
OahlantJ-   International  . 

Ontario  -Inlcfnalional 

Ox nard— Ventura  County 
Paio  Alio-  Santa  Claia 
Palindale-AF  Plant  No.  42 
Pafm  Springs  -Municipal 
Riverside: 

Municipal 

Marctt  AFB_ 

Sacramento: 

MrtfopotitaB_ 

Executive -■ 

McCleBan  AFB  _ 

Saiinas— Municipal ."": 

San  Bernardino—Norton 

AFB. 
San  Carlos- San  Carlos 
San  Diego; 
S.D.  County-GiDespie  i 

Field. 

Inl'l.-Lindbergti  Fid." 


..  ASfl(M) 
.  ASR(F) 

..  ASfi(F) 


.  2M* 

10 


Military  owned 
FAA  operated 
LRR  used  for 
Id  ctl. 


.  Mititary  owned 
FAA  operated. 


Radar  for  Mil 
only. 


?9. 27R       ?9.  27R       27R 
25  25  


.  Military  owned 
FAA  operated 


....  ASK  located  at 
OnUiio  lot'l. 


.  nskfm      %" 


23(N) 


Montgomefy  Field  ,   K 

San  Francisco  -Intetna- 

lional. 
San  Jose: 

Municipal    .    . 

Reid-Hillview  U 

San  RataH-Hamilton  AFB ' 
Santa  Ana: 

Oiange  County  17 

E!  ToroNAS. 


Santa  Barbara     Municipal  '- 
Santa  Maria  -Santa  Maria 

Pubtic. 
Santa  Monica  -Municipal        16 
Santa  Rosa-  Sonoma  ifi 

County. 
Stockton  ~  Metropolitan  ' 
Soutti  Tahoe  valley—Lahe 

Iatioe_ IS 

Torrence  -Municpal !  16 

COLORADO 

Aspen  -Aspen- Pitkin  Co         10 
Broomfield- Jefferson  Co„.  16 
Colorado  Springs— Peter- 
son Field 
Denver— Stapleton  iBt'i.Kll!!!".' 

Grand  Junction— Walker 

Field  ■_ 16 

Pueblo— Memori^ 


Bridgeport-  Municipal. 
East  Hartford- Ren*scWw 
Field 


New  Haven— Tweed-New 
Haven  15 

Windsor  Locks— Bradlw 
intr- .' f 

DELAWARE 

Dover  -Dover  AFB 

Wilmington- Greater  "~ " 

WHn.ington f 

OtSTRiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Warhi-igton— Washington 
Natl.J p 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


X       9  9  . 

--,  -  X         191,  28L      I9L/28L  '. 
X         30L  30L  . 


..  28L  28R(N)' 

-30L 


.  ASfKM)        .... 
rBATCC  X  " 


•  X         19R  t9R> 


..  H' 


X         7 

...  X       

-  29R  29R'  29' 

-!^"x'  I'l;;;;::::: 


.  DME  ro  located 
with  glide  slope. 

.  ASDE  on 
Standby. 


.  Military  owned' 
FAA  operated. 
LRR  used  for  hu  di. 


i2(N)    ....: 

.  21  21 


.  ASR(F)         F 

.  ASmF)  X        .... 


35  35  35  35 

X         26L.35       26L,35     281.17,      i7<N)    "gR.!;       V 


-  ASIKF)         .... 
.  ASI(H)        X 


7<H)  

IKN) 

KN) 

.  6,24  33.24<N)    33 

> V 


.  «"(F)         X 


■  X        Ui,3fi      R3S        15.18        36 


3. 15. 18,     3(«,  15.     V 
21,33     ia.2K4) 


ASDE  on  Standhy. 
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Location  and  airport 


Tower  CS;T 

Hours — 

of 

OPN>      AC       NA      AC       NA      Radar 


Approach 
light 

ftTN     PAD     «Tic     "-^'■^*     ^''^'*"=       ""  "VR  REIL  VASI 

bcr*     PAR     ATIS   runway       runway         runway     niDway       runway       runway 


Duties  I nt«rn»tio(»at._ F 


FLORIDA 

Clpwiston— Airglades l( 

Cncoa  -Patrick  AFB 

Cr-slview  -BobSikes 6 

Dflytona  B'>ach— Municipal... 

Fort  Lauderdale: 
Ft.  La u- Hollywood 

International __ 

Tiiecutive  12 

Fort  Myers-  Page  Field. ..I  16 

Hollywood- North  Perry IE 

Jacksonville-  Interna- 
tiona! -' 

Key  West: 
InternaiionalV...                16 
NAS.  Boca  Chica  Rd 

Marianna-   Municipal \\ 

Melbourne-  Cape  Kennedy'  17 
ReRnl.- 

Miami: 

lr)ternalional-_ 

New  Tamiami |fi 

Opa  Locka ,  16 

Orlando  -  Herndon-.. *. 

Panama  City: 
Bay  County  16 

Tyrida(IAFB._-_ _".,. 

Pensacola: 
Municipal-, 
NAS_ V.V.'.V.'J. 

St  Augustine— FairchiW-       9 

SI  Aug. 
St.  Petersburg: 

Whitted  _...  16 

St  P.-Clearwater  fnfl.-       16 
Sarasota  -Sarasola-  18 

Bradenton. 
Tallahassee— Municipal  . 

Titusville— Ti-Co.. ._ |6 

Tampa--I  nternational 
West  Palm  Beach-Palm 

Beach  tnt'L 


.  ASR(F) 


.  OIR.  I9R     OlR.'t 


.  OIR,  19R. 


Remarks 
.  *STOL  Ruawaip. 


X 

( 

t 

-,.  X 

"aSR(F)    " 

"  X    "  1 

-::;"x' 

"7 

-   . 

ASWM)  ■ 

"x  ■; 

ASRCF) 

X 

.  ..  x 

9L.  271 

27L,  91 

ASli(F) 

:;;:  X" 

'  1 

1 

MJltM) 

X       -. 

RAICC 

X      "." 

-« 

16 

.  5{?KN) 


FAA  owned  and 
opeiated. 


--  17 


17 


GEORGIA 

Albany     Municipal  8 

Atlanta: 

Fulton  County-,. 16 

Airport 

OeKalb-Peachtree 16 

Augusta  -Bush  Field  ... 
Brunswick— Glynco  NAS-, 
Columbus  -Metropolitan.. 
Macon: 

Lewis  8.  Wilson  !.  .  . 

Robins  AFB: 

Savannah: 

Sav  Muni-Travis  Fid 

Hunter  AFB 

Valdosta- Moody  AFB 


....  f ^ 

.'..'  fV 


■^ - 36  36  36 

--r':r::::::'Asa:F) x  ■::::::"x     36l;i8l  iw. 

-     X         9  9  9 

.  N        

-  f       

- ASR(F)  X       X    ""9L;9«         9L  9R 

J.  33  33  

::::::;::::;:::;;:as»(«,  •  X  ■:;::::::::::.^. ^^ '*. 

-f       5  5 

-- RApcoN     X     :;:;■. 

-f       9  9 

RAPcoN     X ;:::; 

RAPCON         X       


PAR  on  Slandtjy 


HAWAII 

Hilo- Gen.  Lyman  Field  fi 

Honolulu —International  t f 

Kahului.  Maoi— Kaltulut '  " ft 

Kailua-Kona [6         l/.V-.l-l""... 

IDAHO 

Boise- Aif  Terminal ' f- 

Idaho  Falls— Fanning  l4  F        \SS'S'.'J. 

Pocatelio- Municipal^ _ __.  ._ p 

ILLINOIS 

Alton- Civic  Memorial  ...    16  r 

Belleville -Scott  AFB 

Cttampaign— Univ.  ol  III,-     ..  F- 

Willaid.  

Chicaco; 

DuPaie 16  .  f 

Mefnll  C.  Meigs. 18  f       

Midway "  f 

O'Harelnt'l F 


.  Reimbuisable. 
(RAPCON) 
FAA  owned  and 
operated 
LRR  sliared  //ilh 
ABIDCC. 


.  «SR(F) 


.  lOL 
.  21 


lOL 
21' 


.  ns»m 


...  ASWF) 


Pal-Waukee I8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


311,' 13R  13R 

«.  MR,  »R, 
14L.  27R  4/  HL 
32L,  27R, 
27L »  32L, 
32R  32R,  4 
16(N)' 


1*U 
1«R 
27R 


.  10 
.  I« 

3a(N), 

22L 
27L(K) 
22(N) 


ASR  for  DC  only. 
PAR  on  Standby. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TEKMIIWI  FACIIIIIES  AI  MAIOR  AIRPOHTS-CoMinind 


November  16,  1970 


Towtr            CS; 
Hours 

OPN       AC      NA      AC 


NA       R>dar 


Approach 
light 

BCN     PAR     ATIS    runway       runway         runway     rur)way       runway       «mway       DF 


Remarks 


Mlinois — ContiiMMd 

Danv.lle     Vermtlkm 

Decatur    Munciiwt _ 

Mattoon-Charleston    Cote 
County  Memoriat. 

Moiine     Quad  City  , 

Peona    Greafer  Peoria 

QuifKy     Muni-Baldwin 
Fid' 

RocKlord    Greater  Rock- 
lord 

Springfield    Capital 

We^lCtticago    (See 
Chicago  DuPage). 

INDIANA 

Fvansville     Dress  Memo- 


Fort  Wayne    Baer  Field  ■  F 

Gar/     Gary  ,    .       IS 

Indianapolis     Muni.  Weir  F 

Cook.- 
Lafayette     Purdue  Um«.- 
Muncie    Delaware  County      16 

(Johnson  Field). 
Peru     Bunker  Hill  AFB 
Soutti  Bend    St.  Josepti  F '' 

County.' 
Terre  Maute    Hulman  r  . 

Field-- 
Valparaiso     Porter  County 

IOWA 


ASIKF) 

X 

.  31 

AS«(F) 

X     "- 

"'."  X 

4,31 

Aswan 



.  u> 

Cedar  Rapids     Municipal  - 
Dps  Momes     Municipal  -. 
Duhuque     Municipal 
Fairtreld     Municipal 
Mason  City     Municipal  ■' 
Sioux  City     Municipal 
Waterloo    Muntcipal 

KANSAS 

Hutchinson     Municipal 
Kansas  Ctty     Fairfax 

Municipal 
LitKfal 

Olattie     Johnson  Co  ] 

Salina     Municipal  -  j 

Topeka     Philip  Billard  Mum 
Wichita: 

Municipal  • 

Beech 

KENTUCKY 

Covington— Create' 

Cincinnati. 
Hophinsville—  Campbell 

AAF. 
le»ingion-  Blue  Grass 

Field 


-f        - -  :  AS»(F) 


ASR(F) 
ASR<M) 


Loui 


'ille: 


Bowman  Field 

Slandifoid  Field 
0  A  ensboro—  Owenslwro- 

Davies. 
Paducah— Barkley  Field 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge— Ryan  ., 

Fort  Polk-  Polk  AAF 

LatayeHe  -  Municipal  - 

Lake  Charles— Municipal-.. 

Monroe     Municipal  •'_ 

New  Orleans: 
Intl.   Moisant  FJeM 
Lal-efFont- 

Shievepoft: 
Gieater  Shreveport 

BarksdaleAFB 

Downtown 

MAINE 

Aubijrn-Leviiston — 

Muninpai. 
A'jgusta-  Augusta-State '. . . 
Bangor— International  .. 
Limestone— Loring  AFB 
Portland— IntL  Jetport 
Waterville-  Robert  UReur. , 

MARYLAND 

BsHimore— Friendship  Int'l 
Camp  Springs— Andrews     . 
AFB. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-  ASB(F)  . 

.'rapcoh 


.  ASIKM)" 


2«») 


.  ASIKF) 
.  ASIKF) 


H2)  . 


31               22<N)        .       . 
.31               im             22 
10(N)        


27 


.  DM  E  Collocated 
with  glide  slope. 


> 
30 

""31 
.  12 

26 
23 

31 

;: 

13 

V.U 

13" 

..  I7(«)       .... 

;: 

18  36  18.36 


H.36         m(K)         ?7m)        V 
<N> 


.  IV  33 

...  33 

1?" 

11 

11 

u 

':m' 

./29.'23<»v;:::::::: 
2XN)     

10.15 
IL,  1911 

10.  B 
IL,  IR 

'Si 

...  10 

*.n 

29               V 
..  IL. 

iW 
(M) 

Militarv  trtlfic 
only. 
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CST 


Location  and  airport 


Maryland — Con. 
Ha::eistown— Municipal 

MASSACHUSLTTS 

Bedford-  Lawrence  G. 

Hanscom  Fi-ld. 
Bsve.'ly  -Municipal 

Boston     Lcgan   Intl.- 

Cfiicoree  Falls  -Wostover 

AFB. 
F-ilmoulli     Otis  AFB 
Hyannjs     Bsrnslable  Muni" 
la.viPnce     Munic-pal 
Marlhs's  Vineyard-  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 
rianlucket—M^ncorial  - 
New  Bofltord-  MunKip»i 
Noitti  A'lams- Municipal 
Norwood     Memorial 
Pitlslield  -Municipal 
Westfield    Barnes 

Mitniciiial. 
Worcester- Municipal    . 

MICHIGAN 

Al[iena     Phelps  Collins 
Battle  Creek-  W,  K. 

Kellogg  Regional  Airlield 
Bell^ire     Antr.m  Co 

Benton  Harbor-  Ross  Freld 
Oelrcit: 

City 

Melro-Wayne 

Willow  Run 
Flint  -Bishop. 

Fremont     Munxipal 
Grand  Rapids—Kenl 
County 


Approach 
light 

AC      NA      lUdar  BCN    PAR    ATIS  ™'^««*    m*™'      ^  "^^  "EIL  VASI 
.                                       "    «iti  ninway       runway        runway     runway       runway      runway      DF 


.  Operates  Men  Fri. 


4R.  33L       4R,  33L       211 


?9(N).         11(N)         V  U 

23(N)      ?9(N) 
!S(NV 

3KI* 


31<N) 


-  ASR(M) 
.  RAPCON 


22L 
lSR(i> 
(N> 


.  32- 
33" 


6(N) 
.  5(») 


-2m> 

;H(N)  I4<N) 

18.  30(N) 


20fN), 
2(N) 


..  AS«(F) 


I5R 

3L,  nR       3L,  2IR 


15R 

-  ?IR.  3L       9(N). 

3(N) 
-  23L(fg) 

-  9  ie(N). 

„"'"' 


Gwinn-  K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB 
Jackson     Reynolds  Muni.        16 
Kalamazoo  -Municipal        .  16 
Lansing     Capital  City-  ,.' 
Marquette     Marquette 
County-       _    ._ 


-  ASR(M) 


8CN) 
36(N) 

.:23(N)" 
-  I7(N) 


Mt  Clemens    Seltridge 
AFB.      _.. 

Muskegon- Muskegon 
County     .      ._      _ 

Pension-  -Emmet  County-;.. 

Ponliac  -  Oakland-Pontiac 
Saginaw— Ttl-City-     . 
SaultSte.  Mare: 

Kiiichloe  AFB _ 

Mu'iicipal-  .    .. 
Traverse  Ctty— Munttipai"-*' 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  -  International 
Hibbing-Chisholm-Hib- 

bmg- 

Inlernalional  Falls— Falls 

li.l'I     

Minneapolis: 

Crystal     

Flying  Cloud 

Mi;in.-St.  Paul  Int'l 

Redwood  Falls— Municipal 
RMhestei— Municipal-.     ,. 

St.  Paul  - -Downtown 

Thiet  River  Falts— Munici- 
pal       

Winona— Muni. -Conrad 
Fid         

Worthington— Municipal 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus    Columbus  AFB 
Gullport  -Municipal 
Jackson: 

Hawkins  Field.. , 

Allen  C.  Thompson  Field  - 
Meiidian: 

Key  Field  -. . .  .  16 

Meridian  NAAS 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-  »(N) 
26(N) 


32(N). 


.  ASR(M) 


S 
.3211 


X         4.29L       4  29L 

V...'i\ 31 


13<N). 
31{N) 


-  9L(N)    .  :; ' 

,  4,29L         11R(N)       1IR,22 

12.30(N)  . 

31  .. 

30(N)    ..:.:;:.; 

13,3l(N) 

IKN)        _ 

2»[H) 
17,35(H)  .... 


-  DME  collocated 
with  glide  slope. 

,  PAR  on  standby. 


16 


..  ASRCM) 

-1'asrcf)' 

I"RAfcC 


....  15L 
.—  1 


1 


151 

1 


.   Military  Owned 
FAA  operated. 
LRR  shared  with 
ARTCC. 
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Location  ami  aiiport 


Hours 
OPN 


Approach 
Ijghl 


MISSOURI 

ioplin  -Municipal-' 

Kansas  Cit^:  

Municipal-...  .  p 

Internadonal 

St.  Joseph :  Rosecrans 

Memofral.  rj 

SiLouis:        "   ^ 

Lamberl-SI.  Louts^  F 

Spiiilot  St.  Louis....  '      17 
Spntigfield-  Municipal ; "  p  j 

MONTANA 

Biflings     Logan  FJeW-'  fj 

Greai  Falls:  " 

IrHernational-' _, 

Malmstrom  AFS    

Helena    Helena.     .'.'_" "' 

MissoHa^Johnson-Beli  ...   16  f 

NEBRASKA 

Grand  Island     Municipal - 

Lincoln     Municipat-  it 

North  Platte     Lee  Bird,        ..""""",.. 

Omaha ; 

Eppley  field  -  17 

OtfuttAfe 
ScotlsbluH     Municipal^ 

NEVADA 

las  Vegas    McCanan  r 

Field  -. 
Reno     MunKipal  _  p 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin     Municipal 
Concord     Municipal^ 
Keene    Odlant-Hopkins 
Laconia     Municioal  _\'S' 

Lebanon     Lebanon- 
Reg  jona  I.  -  ■"   *  " 
Majjchestef    Gremer  Field                 F 
Nashua     Boire  Field 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City-  NAFEC  AH  F 

City  Pomona 
Fairfield  -Caldwell- Wright     9 

Linden-  Municipal 

Moiristown     Municipal  16 

Newark— Municipal  p     ' 

Teterboro- Municipal: 
Trenton  -Mercer  County 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  -Sunport;  f 

Ktrtland  AFB- 
Ctovis-  Cannon  AFfi 

Farmjngton     Municipal  - 
Hobbs— Lea  County  ig 

Roswell  -Industrial  Air  19  p- 

Santa  Fe    Santa  fe 
Couftly  Mum. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany-  Albany  County  '  F 

Bethpage— Grumman-  8 

Bethpage 
Binghamton     Broom 

County 
Buffalo-Greater  Buffalo  F 

Intl.-  - 

Caiverton     PeconK  River    .  IS 
Elmira— Chemung  County-  f; 

Faimingdale  -Republic       "\l 
Glens  Falls -Warren  ' 

County  -■  

Islip     Long  Lsland'  i 

McArthur,  -  ■-         .-  i 

Iltiaca-  Tompkins  County. . 
Jamestown  -  Municipal 

Newbutgh     Stewart  AFB"   '"  

New  Vorh:  '" 

JFKInfl  c 


La  Guardia  p 

Niagara  Falls     Municipal 
Poughkeepsie-  Dutchess 

County,-'  

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


AC       NA       Radar  BCN     PAR     ATIS   rLifwiJ*    runiT      ^1,        "'"  ''^"-  ^ASI 

— ..     _    J*^  "^y^unway         runway     runway       runway       runway       DF  Remarks 


f         X         18  18  = 

9.36  36 


» 


-  ASII(F)  X 


35  35 

-  X         24,  12R        24.6,:i2R  35  24,] 

•  -  j        J        i       ::::: 


9  S  .9  

34  34  16.34       

: : — -  i-izs       8(N)2G(N):: 


.  35L 

351. 

35L 

--if 

■* 

RAPCON 

-  » 

-  X 

14 

14. 321 

:;;:;:  i3(N) 

.  -  u 
--.  V.  u 

KWf) 

X 

X 

16 

le 

16 

25 

«SR(F) 

with  glide  slope 

36(N)  36<N) 

17(N)  17<N) 

2<N)  2.20<N>     . 


m      «.m 

-  2S(N) 


35<N) 

32(N)  14<N) 


S(N). 


Oi^ert  weekends 
only 


■"     j^2      "22     :  ;:;:;::;'4:22      22 

b  6 


ASB(F)  X 

ASR(M) 


X         35  35 


3<lll)  3, 12. 

30(111) 


ASR(r) 
«SR(F) 


.  ASR(M) 

ASR(F> 


.  19 

19 

19 

34 

34- 

34 

5,23 

23 

5 
24 

24 

24' 

t 

(• 

i 

»;  '  ■ 

.  X") 

41).  22L 
31 R 

4R.  221 

22' 
4.13 

4.22 

4 

2<R 

2tR 

-7(NX25(N).. 


-  221,318.    13LU 
311. 3R. 
4R,  I3R 


22(N), 
31(N). 
13(N) 


13L.  13R 
31 L 
22R 


-  24<N) 


DME  collocated 
iwiUi  flidealopt 
on  R4.  PAR  on 
Standby. 
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Location  and  airport 

New  York— Con. 
Rochester— Rochester- 
Monroe  Cty 

Rome— Griffis!  AFB 

Schenectady— Schenectady 

County. 
Syracuse  -Clarence  E. 

Hancock. 
Utica— Oneida  County^ 
W;)tertown— Municipal  -' 
White  Plains- Westchester 
County. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  -Municipal 

Charlotte    Douglas  Muni 

Fayelteville  -  Grannis  Field 

Goldsboro    Seymour 
Johnson  AFB. 

Greensboro     Greensboro- 
High  Point-Wi 
Safem  Regnl. 

Hendefsonville  - 
Henderson-Meyer 

Hickory     Municipal 

Raleigh     Raleigh-Durliam       18 

Wilmington     New  Hanover 

County. 
Wmsfon-Salem  -Smith-  16 

Reynolds 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  Municipal 
Fargo  Hector  Field 
Grand  Forks    Grand  Forks 

AFB 
International  ' 
Mmot     Minot  AFB        ...""'_' 

OHIO 

Akron: 
Akron-Canlon... 

Municipal  ...    ...    .  *   "   "  ' 

Athens  -University  ol  Ohio 
Cincinrtati: 

lunken^         .  ifi 

Greater  Cincinnati 
^     (See  Covington  Kv.) 
Cleveland: 

Hopkins  Int;.^ 

Burke-Laketront.  ]fi 

Cuyahoga  is 

Columbus  -Ohio  State  Univ'  16 
Columbus     Port  Columbus 

Intl.- 
Dayton: 

James  M.  Cox-Dayton 
Municipal.: 

Wright-Patterson  AFB...         :. 

Findlay— Hoskini ;. 

Hamilton  -Hamilton  \nc. . . _ .'.'W'i 

Mansfield     Municipal 

Middletown-Hook  Fid.  

Muni. 
North  Lima— Elser  Field 
Springfield -Munrcipal.    .      j     ' 
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Location  and  airport 
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Location  and  airport 


Hours 

ot 

OPNi      AC       NA       AC       NA       Radar 


Approach 
light 


BCN    PAP    »Tic   "■^^'**    systems       RVV  rvr  reil         vaSI 
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'  Nonradar  apptoach  UHilrol. 
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-Short  approach  fight  systems  (SALS). 

•MALS, 
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■  Other  approach  tightin^  systems  (eeon  laJder.  etc.). 


,_     .  ,  KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 

AC=Approachcotitrol. 

O^Ooppler  DF. 

DC  =  Departure  control. 

OME=(iQmniisswned  at  ifide  slope  toe 

F  =  FAA  owned  and  opersled. 

F'M=FAA  owned  anil  Military  operated 

LRR-Loncranie  radar, 

M=:  Military  owned  and  operated. 

M,f  =  Military  owned  and  FAA  operated. 

N^Non-FMeially  owned. 

SS  ^StmpliFied  short  apprnach  Itght  system. 

U  ^  UHF  (243.0  em«rgtr>cy  trequencyX 

V  =  VHF  (121. S  emergency  IrequeiKy). 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
HOPSTADTER 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MlSSOtHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  late  Richard  Hof- 
stadter,  the  eminent  historian  who  died 
last  month,  is  a  well-earned  one.  It  was 
broadcast  over  WCBS-TV  in  New  York 
City  on  October  29  by  Peter  Kohler. 
Richard  Hofstadter 

Rlch&rd  Hofstadter  was  a  brilliant  scholar 
whose  studies  of  American  history  won  not 
only  Pulitzer  prizes  and  acclaim  from  col- 
leagues, but  places  on  bestseller  lists.  He  was. 
In  the  best  sense  of  that  much  over-used 
word,  relevant. 

The  Columbia  tTnlverslty  historian,  who 
died  last  week,  waa  not  just  a  student  of 
the  past.  His  great  skill  was  in  unraveling 
the  skeins  that  tie  the  present  to  the  past, 
that  make  history  relevant  to  our  time. 

What  most  occupied  Professor  Hofstadter"s 
Interest  recently  was  America's  history  of 
violence,  a  subject  much  studied  In  these  ter- 
rible times  of  pouucal  assassinations,  urban 


rioting,  and  campus  bombings.  And  to  this 
subject.  Dr.  Hofstadter  was  able  to  bring  a 
perspective  that  la  enlightening,  and.  In  some 
ways,  encouraging. 

For  one.  he  argued  in  a  recent  essay  that, 
contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Par  Left. 
violence  in  American  history  has  often  been 
counterproductive.  The  Civil  War.  he  noted, 
led  to  a  century  of  bitterness  and  repression. 
Besides,  most  social  reforms  In  American  his- 
tory have  been  brought  about  without 
violence. 

The  present  danger  with  violence  from  the 
Par  Left,  he  argued,  is  not  the  violence  It- 
self, but  the  backlash  it  can  bring  from  the 
conservative  majority  of  Americans  who 
might  support  a  government  committed  to 
political  repression. 

But  Professor  Hofstadter  did  not  leave  us 
with  such  a  gloomy  prophesy.  Ptor  in  the 
closing  words  of  his  essay,  he  argued  op- 
timistically that  the  strength  of  our  political 
system  can  continue  to  overcome  Its  afflic- 
tions. 

"The  Nation",  he  concluded,  "seems  to 
slouch  onward  Into  its  uncertain  future  like 
some  Inarticulate  beast,  too  much  attainted 
by  wounds  and  ailments  to  be  robust,  but  too 
strong  and  resourceful  to  succumb." 

These  words  from  a  man  whose  vision  of 
the  American  experience  was  so  keen  are  well 
worth  keeping  by  those  of  us  facing  that 
uncertain  future. 


WEST  VIRGINIANS  SADDENED  OVER 
TRAGIC  PLANE  CRASH 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dui-lng  the 
rainy,  foggy  night  of  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 14,  1970,  at  approximately  7;40  p.m., 
a  plane,  vlitually  within  seconds  of  land- 
ing at  Trl-Stete  Airport  in  Kenova,  W. 
Va.,  crashed  and  buined,  claiming  tlie 
lives  of  approximately  75  people,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  football  team,  coach- 
ing staff,  faculty,  loyal  friends,  and  sup- 
porters of  Marshall  University  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  This  tragic  event  has 
shoclced  and  deeply  saddened  the  many 
friends  and  loved  ones  of  those  whose 
lives  were  lost. 

To  the  faculty,  students,  alumni, 
friends  of  Marshall  University,  and  to 
those  loved  ones  left  behind  as  a  result  of 
this  tragedy,  I  express  my  heartfelt 
.sympathy  and  compassionate  under- 
standing in  behalf  of  those  residents  of 
southern  West  Virginia  which  I  am  hon- 
ored and  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


November  16,  1970 

va.  FOREIGN  AID  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  THE  1970'S 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PENNSYLV&NU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  working  paper  entitled 
"U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Administration  for  the 
1970's,"  prepared  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

blllty    or   secnrlty    are    threatened    by    un- 
friendly powers. 

(5)  Furtherance  of  economic  growth  and 
of  an  orderly  world  trade  and  paymenu  sya- 
Um  to  promote  prosperity  at  home  and  a 
better  International  enrlronmcnt  abroad. 

(6)  c;oncem  about  the  private  invest- 
ments, balance  of  payments  deficits  and  ex- 
ports of  the  U.S. 

THE    MEAIfS 

The  foregoing  objectives  can  be  furthered 
only  In  part  through  foreign  aid  prt^rams. 
They  can  be  related  closely  to  such  programs 
by  establishing  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 
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the  field  mission  and  the  complex  of  execu- 
tive and  leglsiauve  branch  intcrwta  In 
Washington.  lu  programming  responsibil- 
ities should  include  aa  much  of  U,S.  foreign 
aid  fimds  as  can  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
Congress.  Including  responsiblUty  both  for 
bUateral  and  U.S,  participation  in  multi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  The  aid  agency 
should  also  be  responsible  for  congressional 
relations  and  for  presenting  authorisation 
and  appropriation  requests  to  the  Congress. 
In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
aid  agency  should  be  required  to  work  with- 
in the  broad   framework  of  foreign  policies 


FoaKiCN    Aid    Administration    fo«   the 
1970s 
(GSPIA  Faculty  Foreign  Aid  Seminar') 

SUMMABT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  long  run  U.S.  foreign  aid  Is  most 
likely  to  be  supported  at  home  if  it  is 
effective    abroad.    Effectiveness    abroad 


funds.  Allocating  scarce  funds  so  as  to  reflect     ^  **^  '***  President  and  Implemented  by  the 
priorities  concerning  U,S.  goals  can  only  be     Sewetary  of  State.  It  should  also  be  given 

-  .      -   -  '  sufficient  authority  to  operate  Its  programs 

imaginatively  and  constructively  on  the  basis 
of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation.  The 
precedents  estabhahed  during  the  Marshall 
Plan  period  for  relations  In  Washington  be- 
tween EGA  and  the  Department  of  State  pro- 
vide a  useful  model  for  a  sound  allocation  of 
functions  and  coordination  of  responsl  bill  ties 
between  the  aid  agency  and  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  execution  of  some  programs  may  be 


accomplished  meaningfully  with  respect  to 
particular  sovereign  countries.  The  situation 
and  problems  of  the  recipient  country  should 
determine  the  amount  and  tj-pe  of  assistance 
required  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the  needs. 
n.S.  priorities  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
with  close  reference  to  whatever  Internal  pri- 
orities are  established  by  the  government  of 
the  recipient  country. 
The  essence   of  country   programming   Is 

the  allocation  of  the  limited  supply  of  U.S.     j  ,  ^  •     -    ■■    - 

foreign  aid  of  aU  types  in  accordance  with     **«'«B»t«d   to  agencies   with  special  respon 

quires:  first,  that  US.  aid  programming  be     *  well-considered  pattern  of  U.S.  prlorlUes     tl^'lt"  '"^i'„" /?L,^'"'-^K  ^°''- 

? ..    ..  .*"   B»»»""'"ts  "c      ,a)    among  countries  and    (b)    among   the     "•  '^P^r*^*"'  of  Defense  and  Agriculture 

priorities     determined     by     each     recipient     f^}^^,K^^_P^'^_:.^°^^"-  priority  de 


oriented  to  the  needs  and  performance  of 
each  recipient  country  and  second,  that  aid 
management  and  organization  be  geared  to 
both   programming  and  implemenution. 

U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the 
competing  demands  of  high  priority  domestic 
needs  militate  against  significant  expansion 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  the  near  future.  Assum- 
ing progress  in  ameliorating  these  situa- 
tions, more  resources  should  again  become 
available  for  foreign  aid.  However,  adequate 
financing  may  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
Interim  period  Is  used  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  current  programs. 

The  hiatus  should,  therefore,  be  used  to 
build  a  strong  basis  of  Congressional  and 
public  understanding  about  the  usefulness 
of  foreign  aid  in  achieving  public  purptjses. 
Current  efforts  should  focus  on  strengthen- 
ing the  organizational  structure,  improving 
administrative  capabilities,  and  upgrading 
the  effectiveness  or  management  In  conduct- 
ing ongoing  programs. 

If  present  US,  aid  programs  are  to  be  Im- 
proved, the  moet  urgent  changes  required 
are:  a)  more  comprehensive  programming 
of  all  U,S.  aid  to  each  country  including  im- 
proved coordination  with  multilateral  and 
other  bUateral  programs;  b)  reduction  in  the 
nmnber  of  Washington  agencies  now  admin- 
istering both  U.S.  bilateral  aid  and  respon- 
sible for  U.S.  participation  m  muUiIateral 
aid;  c)  greater  decentralization  of  imple- 
mentation to  strong  field  missions;  d)  more 
effective  management  of  project  planning 
and  execution;  e)  better  conditions  for 
career  employment  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  professional  personnel. 

THE  CKtALS   or  U.S.   Am 

U.S.  purposes  In  providing  foreign  assist- 
ance are  diverse  and  complex.  They  reflect 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  and  the  variety  of  altruistic  and 
national  interests  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries. 

They  Include: 

( 1 )  An  expression  of  its  own  humanitarian 
ethos  and  concern  for  the  human  condition 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 

(2)  Aspirations  for  peace  through  a  stable 
but  progressive  world  order  and  improved 
modes  of  international  cooperstlon. 

(3)  Concern  with  the  material,  political 
and  social  progress  of  friendly  countries,  as 
well  as  the  safeguarding  of  their  Independ- 
ence. 

(4)  Specific  foreign  policy  interests  in 
countries  Tvhose  Internal  and  external  sU- 
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country  talcing  into  account  Its  own  re- 
sources, capabilities.  poUctes  and  perform- 
ance as  well  as  the  assistance  it  may  receive 
from  other  bUateral  and  multilateral  sources. 
Some  purfKJsea  may  best  be  furthered 
through  bilateral  programs,  some  through 
regional  or  global  International  agencies, 
some  through  multilateral  arrangements  in- 
corporating both  bilateral  and  International 
Institutions.  Country  progranmilng  of  U.S. 
assistance  should  be  sufficiently  coordinated 
and  sufficiently  adaptable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  situation  by  utilizing  the  most 
suitable  combination  of  these  instruments. 
Thus  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
should  be  regsirded  as  complementary  rather 
than  conflicting  means  of  managing  foreign 
aid. 

THE    ADUINISTSATIVE    ARRANCEMEHTS 

Implementing  country  programs  Implies 
administrative  arrangements  focussed  on  In- 
dividual recipient  countries  to  provide  for 
effective  total  program  coordination.  Such 
arrangements  should  Include  the  following; 
(1)  A  professional  resident  field  mission 
working  day-by-day  with  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  recipient  country,  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Ambassador.  Such  a 
professionally  oriented  mission  Is  indispensa- 
ble for  broadening  the  range  of  policy  and 
procedural  choices  and  for  Identifying  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  alternatives.  It  can 
promote  more  rational  development  policy 
formulation  and  administration  In  the 
recipient  country  and  can  monitor  perform- 
ances and  results.  Without  such  a  mission 
influence  on  recipient  performance  Is  periph- 
eral, at  best.  Without  such  Influence  much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  assistance  is 
lost— however  rational  and  enlightened  be 
the  Intent  of  both  donors  and  recipients.  The 
complex  variety  of  detailed  technical  mat- 
ters does  not  lend  Itself  to  administration 
through  foreign  embassies  In  Washington 
and  through  using  occasional  visitors,  tele- 
grams and  letters. 

12)  Decentralization  to  the  field  missions 
of  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  for  Im- 
plementing programs.  Management  effective- 
ness requires  that  objectives  and  criteria  be 
clearly  delineated  for  field  personnel  and 
that  maximum  authority  then  be  delegated 
to  such  personnd  for  advancing  stipulated 
program  goals  and  for  executing  authorized 
programs. 

(3)  A  single  Washington  agency  to  prO' 
gram  U.S.  foreign  assistance  organized  pri- 
marily on  a  country  basis.  The  country  desk 
should  be  responsible  for  mediating  between 


terminations  concerning  the  use  of  aid  re- 
sotirces  should,  of  course,  be  subject  to  Inter- 
agency review. 

(4)  Continuity  of  organization  and  per- 
sonnel systems  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  If  U.S.  programs  are  to  be  better  man- 
aged. More  capable  personnel  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  agency  only  if  Its  authority 
Is  broadened.  Its  CH>port unities  for  construc- 
tive achievement  become  more  exciting,  its 
career  development  programs  are  Improved 
and  Its  organizational  structure  made  more 
stable  and  enduring.  The  efficiency  of  US. 
aid  programs  has  been  heavily  penalized  by 
repeated  efforts  to  restructure  and  reorga- 
nize and  by  constant  attrition  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  prlndpai  aid  agency. 

(5)  These  recommendations  are  not  ad- 
vanced, as  justification  of  the  present  system 
of  foreign  aid  administration.  That  system 
now  suffers  from  fragmentation,  divided  and 
unclear  authority,  low  moral*  and  loss  of 
many  of  Its  best  qualified  staff.  It  clearly 
lacks  sufficient  Congressional  and  public 
support.  Rather,  the  intent  of  the  present 
recommendations  Is  to  point  out  the  need 
for  improving  aid  administration  by  giving 
a  single  aid  agency  the  authority,  the  staff 
and  the  organization  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
The  result  need  not  be  a  larger  agency  but 
one  which  has  a  clearer  mission.  Is  better 
equipped  to  f>erform  efficiently,  and  can  re- 
establish foreign  aid  as  a  responsible  and 
effective  tool  of  American  foreign  policy. 

THE  ROLE  or  INTESNATIONAL  ACENCHS 

The  growing  family  of  globed  and  regional 
multilateral  organizations  provides  channels 
for  foreign  aid  administration  that  should 
be  used  Increasingly.  The  Pearson  Commis- 
sion *  objective — Increasing  the  multilateral 
share  from  10%  to  30%  of  the  aggregate 
assistance  effort  of  all  developed  nations — 
Is  an  apprt^rlate  target.  However.  It  should 
be  reached  by  increasing  total  assistance 
efforts,  not  by  reducing  bilateral  programs. 

ParUcuIarly  in  the  case  of  United  States 
aid.  substituting  contrlbuUons  to  multilat- 
eral agencies  for  bilateral  assistance  at  the 
present  time  Is  Ukely  to  diminish  effective- 
ness, reduce  the  priority  of  foreign  aid  claims 
on  U-S.  resources,  lower  the  actual  volume 
of  U.S.  aid,  and  reduce  progress  In  meeting 
the  goals  of  both  the  U,S.  and  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Moreover,  a  reduction  In  US. 
bilateral  aid  may  seriously  diminish  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  US.  leadership  in  encouraging 
other  developed  countries  to  maintain  snd 
expand  their  own  aid  programs. 

The  advantages  of  the  International  agen- 
cies are  important  and  have  been  weU  ad- 
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vertlAcd  In  recent  reporu.  For  exunple,  U  Is 
ofwn  eaaler  lor  recipient  countries  to  accept 
advice  from  a  mulauteru  organization  (ban 
from  a  particular  donor  country  agency. 
Multilateral  agencies,  since  they  Include  the 
participation  of  the  recipient  countries,  help 
provide  the  latter  with  participation  in  the 
decision-making  and  the  review  and  evalua- 
tion procesaes  of  the  aid  programs.  Multi- 
lateral aid  also  may  help  avoid  the  strains 
Inherent  In  a  direct  donor-recipient  aid  rela- 
tlonahip.  Their  limitations,  however,  need 
more  emphasis,  lest  some  of  the  very  pur- 
poses of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  be  loet.  For 
example,  while  the  advice  of  international 
agencies  la  indeed  easier  for  developing  coun- 
tries to  accept  it  Is  also  easier  to  reject.  The 
work  of  multilateral  agencies  moreover  has 
been  hampered  thus  far  because  they  have 
failed  to  esUbllsh  effective  resident  missions 
in  developing  nations  to  cairy  on  country 
programming. 

International  financial  institutions,  like 
other  speciaUaed  agencies,  are  not  likely  to 
have  sufficient  Influence  over  the  many  areas 
of  public  policy  relevant  to  the  promotion  of 
development  They  do  not  deal  with  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  concerns  oX 
donors  or  reciplenu.  They  also  have  dlfflculty 
in  coping  with  the  political  and  social  factors 
which,  increasingly,  are  recognized  as  the 
principal  impediments  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth.  Some  are  seriously  restricted 
by  their  charters  from  considering  the  non- 
economic  goals  which  frequently  and  rightly 
reflect  higher  priority  objectives  of  both 
donor  and  recipient  governments.  Their  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  need  drastic  re- 
vision If  they  are  to  deliver  to  developing 
countries  the  kinds  of  resources  that  are  most 
urgently  needed  and  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
lay. As  noted  by  the  Jackson  Report.^  their 
programming  and  Implementation  as  pres- 
ently organized  exhibit  serious  deficiencies 
in  both  coherence  and  coordination. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  some  international 
agencies  are  not  Improving  nor  that  they  do 
not  have  prospecu  of  overcoming  some  of  the 
deficiencies.  The  point  Is.  that  for  the  time 
being  neither  global  nor  regional  bodies  are 
equipped  to  carry  the  full  load  of  Interna- 
tional development.  In  particular,  they  are 
not  In  a  poaluon  to  fully  eipresa  the  D.8 
interests  in  UJS.  foreign  asslstaiu;e. 

TKk  PKTCaaON   COMUIBSIOt4  PKOPOSALS 

The  recommendations  for  Improving  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  summarized  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report  are  neither 
totally  new  nor  dramatic  They  have  long 
been  urged  by  eiperlenced  administrators 
and  close  observers  of  n  S  and  other  foreign 
aid  programs.  In  recent  months  the  Jackson 
Report  •  offered  a  similar  suggestion  to  the 
United  Katlons  family  of  organizations,  as  a 
means  of  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams administered  through  Its  various 
agencies.  Yet  a  recent  D  S.  Commission  ■  ap- 
pears to  propose  that  the  administration  of 
U.S.  programs  be  further  •tmctionated"  that 
the  authority  of  tj.8  aid  field  missions  be 
drastically  reduced  and  that  country  oro- 
gramming  be  abandoned.* 

Such  proposals  stem  from  a  variety  of  con- 
Jiaerailons.     among     which     dissatisfaction 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  ezuting  aid  pro- 
gram and  Its  organization  Is  a  major  factor 
However.  If  Implemented,  they  are  likely  to 
rMult  In  even  less  efficiency  than  the  exist- 
ing arrangements    Proliferating  the  number 
of  n.s    government  foreign  aid  agencies  In 
Washington  and  returning  •principal  operat- 
ng  decisions-  to  Washington  can  only  in- 
crease   the    dllOculty   of    administering    aid 
programs  effectively  It  Is  not  likely  that  such 
measures  would  serve  n^.  Influence  or  VS 
interesu   In   developing   countries.    In   fact 
the    developing    countries    themselves    are 
likely    to    be    the    principal    victims.    Their 
economic,  political  and  social  development 
Is  bound  to  sulTer.  Their  external  and  inter- 
nal security  13  unlikely  to  benefit 
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The  notion  that  a  small  White  House  staff 
In  Washington  and  an  Ambassador  aided  by 
a  few  Foreign  Service  Officers  in  the  field  can 
successfully  coordinate  such  an  administra- 
tive arrangement  runs  counter  to  two  dec- 
ades of  experience  with  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tional structures  for  VS.  aid  programs  Co- 
orcUnators  have  never  been  successful  in 
modifying  significantly  the  allocation  of 
funds  by  agencies  that  possess  operational 
conuol  over  the  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  appropriations.  Coordination  at  the  White 
House  inevitably  facilitates  maximum  atten- 
tion to  thOTl-ttrm  political  considerations 
reflecting  and  responding  to  Immediate  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  pressures.  These 
are  the  very  considerations  that  least  re- 
flect fundamental  US.  motives  and  basic 
U-S.  Interests  In  foreign  aid. 

It  has  l>een  .-iuggested  that  the  underlying 
motive  for  these  proposals  was  the  expecu- 
tlon  that  splitting  appropriations  among 
many  agencies  and  numerous  pieces  of  leg- 
Ulatlon  would  make  It  easier  to  obtain  ade- 
quate financing  for  US  aid  as  a  whole  The 
reaction  of  Congressional  friends  and  foes  of 
foreign  aid  suggests  that  the  Congress  Is  un- 
likely to  be  affected  by  such  tactics  What 
will  be  persuasive  la  a  program  so  soundly 
conceived  and  skillfully  administered  that  It 
produces  results. 
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'  This  working  statement  la  one  of  the 
papers  prepared  by  a  group  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  doctoral  students  who  met  weekly 
during  the  spring  term  of  1970  to  consider 
the  basic  Issues  and  problems  of  foreign  aid 
In  relation  to  a  number  of  published  reports 
on  the  subject.  The  group,  chaired  by  Pro- 
fessor Saul  Milton  Katz.  included:  Professors 
Cheever.  CreshkoS,  Eaton.  Flack.  Kaplan 
Katz.  Koblnson,  Roseman,  Solow,  Thorn  and 
Walters  and  Messrs.  EbeUng  and  Wright  Not 
all  members  agree  with  all  points  In  the 
paper. 

■  L.  B.  Pearson,  et  at..  Partners  in  Develop- 
ment, for  IBRD,  Praeger  PubUshera,  1989 

'  United  Nations:  A  Study  o/  the  Capacity 
o/  tite  UN  Development  System,  Vols  I  &  II 
Geneva,  1909.   (The    -Jackson  Report -| 

•  f  bid. 

•  Peterson,  et  al,  V.S.  Foreign  Assistance  in 
the  Seventies  etc. 

•  -rhe  Peterson  Commission  s  recommenda- 
tions would  seem  to  result  In  the  following 
fSd^'**  "•"■•""""ng  U.S.  government  aid 

1    n.S.  International  Development  Bank 

a.  U-S.  Development  Institute 

3    Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp 

4.  Department  of  Agriculture 

5.  Export-Import  Bank 

6.  Peace  Corps 

7.  Department  of  Defense 

8.  Department  of  State 

Additional  funds  for  International  orga- 
nizations would  be  supervised  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  the  case  of  International 
financial  Institutions,  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Bureau  of  the  Stale  Department  for 
other  UN  agencies.  Presumably  new  orgonlza- 
llonal  entitles  would  be  established  within 
the  State  Department  to  administer  sup- 
porting assistance  and  the  Contingency 
Fund,  public  safety  programs  and  refugee 
and  emergency  reUef  programs. 


MODY  BOATRIGHT— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  FOLKLOiilST  AND  ED- 
UCATOR 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA-TES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President 

one  of  America's  finest  folklorists  and 


most  renowned  educators.  Mody  Boat- 
right,  died  August  21, 1970.  Dr.  Boatright 
who  was  University  of  Texas  professor 
emeritus  of  English,  earned  the  admira- 
Uon  and  affection  of  his  teaching  col- 
leagues and  students.  He  came  to  be 
known  as  an  outstanding  friend  of  higher 
education,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  many  progressive  innova- 
tions during  his  years  as  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  w-here  he 
taught  from  1926  until  1969. 

In  addiUon  to  being  recognized  as  a 
great  educator.  Dr.  Boatright  was  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most experts  on  the  folklore  of  the 
Southwest  He  served  as  secretary  and 
1934°to°  1964  '  ^°^'^°"  Society  from 

Dr.  Boatright.  a  prolific  writer  was 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  articles  and 
books  on  the  history  and  folklor«  of  the 
oil  fields  of  Texas,  and  Ills  studies  of  the 
American  cowboy  as  a  national  folk  hero 
All  of  us  owe  this  highly  intelligent  Amer- 
1?°  *?,  '°°'^°^  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  endless  effort*  to  enrich  our  lives  by 
preserving  and  reminding  us  of  our  heri- 
tage. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^,1\  "'"articles  entitled  -Heart  AtUck 

fh^  ?*,.,"'\°'  ""  *•"'•■■  published  in 
the  Friday,  August  21,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Austin  American:  'Noted  UT  PolklorUt, 
73,  Dies  m  AbUene.  -  which  appeared  It^ 
the  Friday  evening.  August  21,  1970  edi- 
tion of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Teleg'ram 
Dr.  Boatright  Dies;  Polklorlst,  Exl 
r^„''*'."'-'  published  in  the  August  21 
1970.  Issue  of  tlie  Port  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram; "UT  Prof.  Emeritus  Dr.  Boatright 
i^  .„,]?"''"*''"'  *"  ">e  Friday,  August 
21  1970,  edition  of  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle: "Dl^  Mody  C.  Boatright,  Folklore 
Editor,  Dies."  pubUshed  in  the  Friday 
Augi^t  21, 1970,  Issue  of  the  Dallas  Mom- 
^?.r.?'''-  ""*  "Mody  C.  Boatright,  1896- 
1970,  published  in  the  Dallas  News  on 
September  20,  1970,  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 

I  also  ask  that  tributes  by  Wilson 
Hudson,  Michael  Crow.  Am^rico  Paredes 
and  Arthur  M.  Cory  which  were  offeree! 
at  Dr.  Boatright's  funeral  be  printed  at 
this  pomt  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record 
Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  tributes  by 
Clarence  L.  CUne  and  Harry  H.  Ransom 
and  a  response  by  Dr.  Boatright,  aU  of 
which  were  delivered  at  a  dinner  given 
m  honor  of  Mody  Boatright  on  April  16 
1965.  These  speeches  appear  on  pages  7 
through  27  in  a  pamphlet  enOUed,  "Mody 
Boatright,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Texas  Folklore  Society  on  July  4. 1965, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Heart  Attack  Claims  Ltxx  of  UT  Paor 
Dr.  Mody  C.  Boatright.  Unireralty  of  Texas 
professor  emeritus  of  English,  died  in  Abi- 
lene Thursday. 

University  colleagues  said  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  Sunday  following  an  automo- 
bile accident  which  occurred  while  he  and 
Mrs.  Boatright  were  en  route  to  Abilene  to 
visit  relatives. 

Boatright  had  been  In  the  Intensive  care 
unit  of  an  Abilene  hospital  since  Sunday, 
friends  reported. 
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Funeral  U  pending  Cook  Funeral  Home  of 
Austin. 

Boatright,  a  noted  folklorUt,  taught  at 
trr  Austin  from  1928  until  September  1989 
He  remained  active  after  his  retirement  re- 
t,ilnlng  an  office  In  PorUn  Hall.  He  continued 
i-.ls  long  association  with  the  Texaa  Folk- 
lore Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary-edi- 
tor from  1943  to  1964. 

Chancellor  Harry  Ransom  of  the  UT  Sys- 
tem, who  worked  with  Boatright  for  many 
years,  gave  an  affectionate  appraisal  of  his 
colleague  when  the  Texas  Folklore  Society 
Honored  Boatright  at  a  dinner  In  1985 
Among  Dr.  Ransom's  remarks  were  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"I  must  rcsute  two  weU-known  facta 
from  the  record  of  three  decades.  First  no 
matter  how  hot  the  argument,  no  matttr 
how  perplexed  the  Issue,  Mody  hos  never 
been  unkind  or  unfair  to  any  student  or  any 
colleague.  Second  and  conversely,  since  the 
founding  of  the  University,  there  have  been 
lew  men  who  have  Inspired  that  kind  of 
personal  loyalty  and  those  many  kinds  of 
personal  trust  which  his  integrity  and  gen- 
tle candor  have  enlisted  among  those  of 
us  who  studied  and  worked  with  him 

Born  Oct.  16.  1896,  in  Colorado  City  Boat- 
right  was  educated  at  West  Texas  state  Uni- 
verslty  ,B^A,  1922)  and  the  University  of 
Texaa  (M.A.,  1923.  and  Ph.D.,  19321  He  was 
?.?  '"^"■""or  Ih  the  demonstration  school  at 
Si  J'^i"!""  """^  '*"«'>'  English  at  Sul 
Ross  State  University  before  coming  to  UT 
Austin  in  1926.  ^^  *•"  w  * 

He  rose  through  the  academic  ranks  from 
instructor  to  professor  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  English  Department.  In  addition 
to  his  activities  in  state  and  national  folk- 
lore organizations,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  studies  Association  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  South  Central  Modem 
Language  Association.  >"«iu 

iii™°  i?  survived  by  his  wife;  a  daughter, 
w^  ^"S^  Speck  of  Alpine  and  I  soi^ 
Mody  K.   Boatright  of  Corpus   Chrlstl 
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Boatright  was  bom  in  Colorado  City  and 
was  educated  at  West  Texaa  State  Umveiaity 
and  the  University  of  Texas.  He  taught  at 
West  Texas  State  and  Sul  Roas  SUte  Univer- 
sity before  coming  here. 

Da.  BoATxicBT  Dns:  Folkloxist, 
Ex-TXACBxa 

ADSTIN.— Dr.  Mody  c.  Boatright,  73,  a 
noted  folkiorist  and  former  English  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  died  In  Abilene 
Thursday. 

Colleagues  said  Boatright  suffered  a  heart 
attack  Sunday  after  an  auto  accident  which 
occurred  while  he  and  Mrs.  Boatright  were 
en  route  to  Abilene  to  visit  relatives. 

He  had  been  in  the  Intensive  care  unit  of 
an    Abilene   hospital   since  Sunday,   friends 

Boatright  taught  at  the  university  from 
1926  until  1969.  Be  still  carried  the  title  of 
professor  emeritus  of  English  and  had  an 
once  on  the  campus  although  he  was  re- 
Be  was  secretary-editor  of  the  Texas  Folk- 
lore Society  from  1943  to  1964. 

Boatright  established  a  tape-recorded  oral 
history  of  oil  pioneers  at  the  umverslty  and 
Joined  with  a  Columbia  University  profes- 
sor m  writing  a  forthcoming  book  entitled 
■From  the  Derrick  Floor." 

Other  works  by  Boatright   Include    'Folk 

Laughter   on    the    American   Frontier"    and 

Tall  Tales  from  Texas  Cow  Camps." 

He  was  born  In  Colorado  City  and  educated 

at  West  Texas  State  University  and  the  Unl- 

vcrslty  of  Texas. 

Bootrlght  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children,  Mrs.  Frances  Speck  of  Abilene  and 
Mody  K.  Boatright  of  Corpus  Chrlsa 
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hfF^i^  '"'  '*••  American  Frontier-  and 
Tall  Tales  from  Texaa  Cow  Camps.  " 

He  was  bora  in  Colorado  City  and  educated 
at  West  -Texas  University  and  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  taught  at  West  Texaa  State  and 
Sul  Rosa  State  University  before  coming  here 

Boatright  ii  survived  by  his  life  and  two 
chlldrm,  Mrs.  Frances  Speck  of  Alpine  and 
Mody  K.  Boatright  of  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 

Moor  C.  Boatxioht,  1896-1970 
Texas  lost  one  of  lu  most  distinguished  lit- 
erary flgures  when  Mody  C.  Boatright  died 
last  month.  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
knew  him  as  an  Infiuentlal  teacher  of  Enc- 
Ush  there  from  1926  to  1969:  folklorists  of  the 
region,  the  nation  and  the  world  hailed  hia 
work  m  preserving  and  interpreting  native 
lore  Two  of  his  books.  "The  Folklore  of  the 

?K  j?,1"4^7.1'  '"^  '■°"'  "ofgan.  Minstrel  of 
the  Oil  Fields"  are  on  the  Ust  of  tJie  SMU 
Press,  as  are  15  volumes  edited  or  co-edited 
by  him  for  the  Texas  Folklore  Society's  an- 
nual publication  series.  Next  year  the  SMU 
Press  will  relsjue  his  first  book,  "Tan  Tales 
?'°!^^1"°  '^°*'  Camps."  published  m  Dallas 
by  the  Southwest  Press  In  1034  and  long  out 
of  print  He  had  also  before  his  death  com- 
pleted the  manuscript  of  his  study  of  the 
American  cowboy  as  folk  hero,  to  be  brought 
out  by  the  Endno  Press  of  Austin 


NOTXD  UT  FOLKLOOIST,  73.  DtXS  IN  AHHS^f 

ACSTJN.— Dr.  Mody  C.   Boatright,  a  well- 
known  folkiorist  and  English  telcher  at  the 

StL,    „  ^''^''   "^  'PParent   victim  of   a 
heart  attack.  He  was  73. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  here 

t».k   I'T?  'i"*  ^«"'«bt  had  a  heart  at- 

l^cM.^r   1^^"^'   '"""^'"g  an   automobile 

to  Abilene  to  visit  relatives  ^>'iug 

Ah«enf'"/„'i""''  ""  ^^"^  SP""-  "«»  in 
Abilene  and  a  son,  Modv  K  Rnatrtohf 
Uvea  in  Corpus  Chrlsit.  Boatright, 

Boatright  had  been  hospitalized  In  uiten- 
slve  cM-e  at  AbUene  amce  Sunday,  jhmSs 

I9M  l''„"rt*''i  "  ,''">  "^"•""y  from  1926  to 
1969.  and.  despite  hia  retirement,  kept  an 

of^n^iLr"""-  ""  ""  »  P~'"'°'  -''"'" 

Boatright  was  secretary -editor  of  the  Texas 
Folklore  Society  from  1943  to  1964 

Chancellor  Harry  Ransom  of  the  univer- 
«^^V''..«'""'  '"  ^°  y""'  O""  "">  «  Bo.t- 
IV^h  ^°  ■"'"*'  ^"^  ""  ">'  argument,  no 
matter  how  perplexed  the  issue.  Mody  has 
never  been  unkind  or  unfair  to  any  student 
or  any  colleague  .  .  .  there  have  been  few 
men  who  have  Inspired  that  kind  of  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  those  many  kinds  of  ner- 
Eonal  trust  which  his  integrity  and  eemle 
candor  have  enlisted  among  those  of  ui  who 
studied  and  worked  with  him." 

Boatright's  Interests  ranged  from  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  to  Oil  to  the  American  cowboy 

His  books  include  'Folklore  of  the  Oil  In- 
cTmps"^"    '"'^    ^^   "°°   ^""«   <=o» 

A  forthcoming  book.  "Prom  the  Derrick 
Floor,  was  written  with  Prof.  William  Owens 
Of  Columbia  University.  ^^  "weaa 


UT  Paor.  EMEarms  Dr.  Boatxioht  Dies 
(Chronicle  Austin  Bureau) 

Austin.— Dr.  Mody  C.  Boatright.  Univer- 
sity of  Texaa  English  professor  emeritus,  died 
in  Abilene  Thursday  of  a  heart  attack  suf- 
fered following  an  automobile  accident 
which  occurred  while  he  and  his  wife  were 
en  route  to  Abilene  to  visit  relatives. 

Dr.  Boatright  had  been  in  the  Intensive 
care  unit  of  an  Abilene  hospital  since  Sun- 
day, friends  reported. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  at  Cook 
Funeral  Home  In  Austin. 

A  noted  folkiorist.  Dr.  Boatright  taught  at 
UT-Austm  from  1926  until  1969. 

He  as  a  close  associate  of  the  late  J.  Frank 
Doble.  well-known  UT  professor  and  author. 

Dr.  Boatright  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children,  Mrs.  Prances  Speck  of  Alpine 
and  Mody  K.  Boatright  of  Corpus  ChrlitL 

Da.  Modt  C.  Boatright.  FoLXUm  EorroR. 
Dies 

Austin.— Dr.  Mody  c.  Boatright.  73  a 
noted  folkiorist  and  former  English  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  died  in  Abilene 
Thursday. 

Colleagues  said  Boatright  suffered  a  heart 
attack  Sunday  following  an  automobile  ac- 
cident which  occurred  while  he  and  Mrs 
Boatright  were  en  route  to  Abilene  to  visit 
relatives. 

He  had  been  in  the  Intensive  care  unit  of 
an  Abilene  hospital  since  Sunday,  friends 
said. 

Bootrlght  Uught  at  the  university  from 
1928  until  1969.  He  still  carried  the  utle  of 
professor  emeritus  of  English  and  had  an  of- 
fice on  the  campus  although  he  was  reured. 

He  was  secretary-editor  of  the  Texas  Folk- 
lore Society  from   1943  to   1964. 

Boatright  established  a  tape-recorded  oral 
history  of  oil  pioneers  at  the  university  and 
Joined  with  a  Columbia  University  professor 
In  wrltmg  a  forth-coming  book  enmlad 
"From  the  Derrick  Floor." 

Other  works  by  Boatright  Ulolud*  "Ftolk 


Moot  Boatright 
I  By  Wilson  Hudson ) 
I  first  came  to  know  Mody  Boatright  In  a 
class  Uught  at  the  Umversiry  of  Texaa  by  Dr 
Grimth  in  the  fall  of  1928.  It  was  a  small  class 
and  we  all  got  to  know  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  Dr.  Grlfflth  showed  me 
Modjs  research  paper  on  some  aspect  of 
Dryden.  As  I  read  it  I  reallied  that  it  was 
written  as  a  research  paper  should  be  It  can 
be  truly  said  that  at  this  point  I  began  to 
learn  from  Mody.  In  my  long  friendship  with 
him  this  process  never  ceased. 

For  sixteen  years  I  was  out  of  Austin,  but 
often  on  my  visits  I  would  drop  in  on  Mody 
in  his  office.  No  matter  how  far  apart  the  m- 
terrals,  when  I  walked  in  it  was  always  as  it 
no  time  at  all  had  eUpsed.  On  one  occasion 
When  we  were  eating  together  he  placed  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  and 
ttrenk  it.  This  was  medicine  for  dyspepsia 
Whatever  the  cause  or  causes,  he  did  not 
offer  an  explanation,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to 
talk  about  himself  or  say  anything  that  could 
be  taken  as  a  complaint.  Mody  had  fortitude 
and  this  too  was  an  important  lesson  for  me' 
When  I  returned  to  the  Unlverlsty  as  an 
Instructor  In  I948.  Mody  was  here.  He  had 
become  editor  tor  the  Texas  Folklore  Society 
in  1943  after  assisting  J.  Frank  Doble  edit 
five  volumes.  Mody  asked  me  whether  I  had 
anything  to  contribute  to  the  volume  he  wa.s 
currenUy  edlung,  Slezican  Border  Bailads 
and  other  Lore.  1  happened  to  have  on  hand 
a  folktale  which  1  bad  heard  and  written 
down  in  Mexico.  Though  I  didn't  suppose  it 
was  worth  publishing.  I  sho»ed  it  to  Modv 
and  he  accepted  It. 

It  was  a  good  story,  but  at  that  time  I 
didn  t  thmk  of  folklore  as  a  field  for  serious 
activity.  I  learned  otherwise  from  Mody  Ex- 
cept for  the  Interruption  of  the  war.  I  was 
fresh  from  a  graduate  English  department 
where  there  was  much  talk  of  Aristotle  and 
literary  criticism,  and  folklore  was  not  pre- 
sumed to  have  any  value  unless  It  was  con- 
nected with  Arthurian  romances  or  the  Can- 
terbury Tales.  Mody  seemed  to  be  oriented 
to  coUectlon,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  he 
was  friendly  to  any  kind  of  folklore  investiga- 
tion that  would  yield  Ulumlnatlng  results. 

In  the  year  before  my  return  to  Austin, 
Mody  had  published  hu  book  on  Gib  Morgan 
an  oil  driller  in  Pennsylvania  who  bad  be-' 
eome  legendary.  Besides  pioneering  the  study 
of  the  folklore  of  oil.  thu  book  showed,  more 
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(cnerally,  th»t  folklore  and  folkways  are  not 
llmlMd  to  agricultural  or  rural  people  but 
also  aourlsh  In  Industrial  societies.  Mody 
went  on  to  publish  Folklore  o/  the  Oil  India- 
try  in  1963:  TaUM  from  the  Derrick  Floor 
with  WUIlam  Owens,  u  ready  to  appear  this 
tall.  Mody  and  BUl  were  active  In  orgaiuzlng 
and  carrying  oot  the  project  known  as  the 
oral  history  of  the  oil  industry. 

This  Is  only  one  line  of  Mody's  folklore 
studies.  He  has  worked  on  cowboys  and  fron- 
tiersmen, as  in  roil  Tales  Jrom  Tezas  |1934| 
and  Folk  Laughter  on  the  American  Frontier 
(1849)  He  has  won  the  high  honor  of  being 
n«ned  a  fellow  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society  After  John  A  Lomsi  L.  W  Payne 
and  J.  Prank  Doble  Mody  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society. 

In  the  summer  of  1951  Mody  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  teach.  He  entrusted  me  with  edit- 
ing the  Teias  Folklore  Society's  volume  for 
that  year.  When  he  returned  he  gave  me  ad- 
vice on  the  typographical  formal  of  The 
Healer  of  L03  Olmos.  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit his  name  to  appear  on  the  title  page 
though  be  was  still  the  elected  editor  Prom 
1951  until  his  resignation  as  editor  In  19S4 
I  helped  Mody  bring  out  the  Society's  an- 
nuals From  him  I  learned.  Brst  of  all.  respect 
for  the  material  to  be  edited,  and  then  the 
technique  or  editing  by  making  only  the 
necessary  changes  so  as  to  Improve  the  orig- 
inal without  infringing  upon  the  Integrity 
of  Its  writer  Hody  respected  the  Individual, 
always. 

Though  Mody  was  the  editor  and  I  was  his 
assistant,  he  treated  me  as  an  equal  partner 
We  shared  In  making  decisions,  and  never 
was  there  a  disagreement  When  he  gave  up 
the  editorship,  he  passed  it  on  to  me.  I  ac- 
cepted on  the  condition  that  he  would  advise 
me  freely  on  all  Important  questions  An- 
other characteristic  of  Mody's  was  that  he 
would  not  give  advice  unless  It  was  sought 
(or.  He  was  an  eicellenl  listener  to  puzzled 
people,  but  they  had  to  ask  eipllcltly  for  his 
opinion.  Another  of  his  characteristics  was 
that  he  kept  close  council 

tn  the  last  two  years  Mody  had  made  pol- 
sanos  tor  the  Society  to  sell.  (The  palsano 
or  roadrunner  Is  the  Society's  emblem  ) 
These  palsanos  are  made  entirely  of  trian- 
gular pieces  of  wood  which  when  assembled 
look  remarkably  like  the  bird  Mody  liked  to 
work  with  his  hands  and  he  had  a  fine  artis- 
tic aejux.  He  measured  all  of  the  pieces  by 
eye.  so  that  each  palsano  Is  unique  And 
underneath  the  pedestal  he  burned  his  brand 
It  gave  him  pleasure.  I  am  sure  to  know  that 
members  of  the  Society  and  his  friends  far 
and  wide  had  something  of  his  making  that 
would  always  be  Uielrs.  1  have  Hve  of  Mody's 
palsanoa  that  I  shall  always  cherish,  and  I 
ahall  cherish  forever  his  friendship  and  his 
teaching.  I  do  not  mean  merely  his  teaching 
In  the  Held  of  folklore:  I  mean  to  Include 
what  he  taught  me.  by  example,  about  how 
people  should  face  life  and  treat  others.  Re 
was  a  strong  moral  force  In  mv  life  and  I  am 
thankful  for  him 
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career.  What,  then.  Is  he  to  be  remembered 
for  primarily?  For  his  wide-ranging  scholar- 
ship—yea. especially  in  American  literature 
and  American  folklore.  For  bis  excellent 
teaching  over  a  span  of  several  decades— yes 
he  will  Ions  >»  remembered  for  this  by  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  students,  both  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate,  whom  he  guided 
painstakingly  In  academic  disciplines  For  his 
numerous  learned  publications — yes  cer- 
tainly he  will  long  be  remembered  for  these 
Also,  for  his  excellent  administrative  ability 
displayed  effectively  but  ever  unobtrusively 
as  chalrnuin.  for  over  nine  years,  of  a  large 
and  complex  department.  compo.<ied  of  het- 
erogeneous and  often  volatile.  It  not  explo- 
sive, elemenu. 

Yea.  tor  all  these  accomplishments  Mody 
wui  long  be  remembered.  But  I  have  not  yet 
touched  upon  that  significant  quality  which 
in  my  opinion,  made  him  a  truly  great  and 
good  man.  It  Is  hard  to  deOne  exactly  this 
quality    And  one  had  to  live  with  him  and 
work  with  him  for  many  years  to  appreciate, 
with  any  sense  at  all.  the  magnitude  of  this 
quality.  Each  of  us  who  have  known   him 
over  the  years  can  truly  say  with  Marc  An- 
tony. "He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  " 
All  who  have  worked  with  him  have  felt  the 
warm  glow  of  his  sincere  friendship,  his  calm 
sense  of  fair  Judgment,  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  his  breadth  of  view,  and 
his  kindly  tolerance.  Living  himself  according 
to  the  strictest  moral  code,  he  was  yet  slow  to 
condemn  or  censure  those  who  did  not.  or 
perhaps  could  not.  live  up  to  his  standards 
Not  openly  profe^lng  adherence  to  any  re- 
ligious sect,  he  nevertheless  lived  by  the  hlgh- 
e-n  moral  principles  of  religious  teachings. 
To  perceive  his  true  nature  one  had  to  see 
him.  not  only  at  home  surrounded  by  his 
devoted  family,  by  his  carefully  marked  vol- 
umea  of  English  and  American  literature,  and 
by   the   treasured   oil    paintings   and    water 
colors  produced  by  his  wife,  but  also  one  bad 
to  see  him.  always  completely  unruffled,  pre- 
siding at  a  stormy  departmental  meeting  or 
session  of  the  budget  council,  where  cross- 
currents ran  strong  and  sharp  disagreements 
were  sharply  expressed,  and  where,  with  that 
tempering  lltue  smile  we  all  knew  so  well 
he.  like  the  worthy  Parson,  did  not  hesitate 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  to  "snybben 
sharply  for  the  nonys"  some  colleague  who 
too  stubbornly  defended  a  perverse  point  of 
view.  And  to  perceive  bis  true  nature  one  had 
to  see  Mody  also  as  the  quiet  and  sympathetic 
listener  and  counselor  to  a  student  or  to  a 
fellow  staff  member  who  had  got  Into  real 
trouble.    An    understanding   of   the   human 
heart,  a  never-falling  sympathy  for  his  fel- 
lows— these  were  noteworthy  qualities  of  this 
man.  loved  and  revered  by  so  many.  In  the 
unpretentious  slmpUclty  of  hU  way  of  lite,  he 
attained  a  greatness  of  soul  that  Inspired  us 
all.  and  moat  of  all  this  Is  the  quality,  the 
good,  that  will  »o(  be  Interred  with  his  bones, 
but  will  live  on  and  on  In  the  memory  of  his 
fellow  men.  "For  he  waa  great  of  heart." 
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tor  the  English  Department  prior  to  Parlln 
Hall— the  Tower  elevator.  1  am  not  really 
sure  he  remembered  me  as  one  of  the  doxens 
of  student-correspondents  he  had  worked 
with  during  preceding  years  But  If  such 
was  the  case,  he  did  nothing  to  make  me 
aware  of  It.  I  might  have  been  the  only  cor- 
respondence student  he  had  ever  had  Kot 
long  after  this,  folklore  became  my  major 
field;  and  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  hlra— flrat  as  student,  later  as 
beginning  folklorlst  under  his  tutelage  and 
still  later  as  colleague.  Many  a  task  of  mine 
was  made  easier  and  more  productive  by  his 
kindly  advice  and  his  wuhng  help.  But  there 
Is  nothing  remarkable  In  that:  hundreds  of 
others  who  knew  him  can  surely  say  the 
same. 

Mody  Boatrlght  lived  o  full  life— that  Is 
to  say,  a  life  In  which  there  are  always  things 
still  waiting  to  be  done.  Among  those  things 
was  to  be  a  study  of  the  tolkllfe  of  the  south- 
western  people  he  knew  and  loved  This  was 
to  be  one  of  those  projects  he  would  do 
Justice  to — once  he  was  "fully  retired."  As 
editor  of  the  Journal  o/  American  Folklore 
I  had  the  privilege  of  publishing  what  was 
probably  the  last  of  his  works  that  he  would 
see  In  print— a  note  on  his  brother  Will 
Boatrlght.  maker  of  bits  and  spurs  Other 
studies  would  have  followed. 

We  can  see  this  unllnlshed  work  of  his 
as  cause  tor  sorrow.  Or  we  con  feel  that  he 
died  with  the  future  stlU  unfolding  before 
him.  which  Is  certainly  the  beat  way  to  die. 
It  Is  as  a  teacher,  however,  that  I  will  re- 
member Mody  Boatrlght.  And  It  Is  as  spokes- 
man for  his  students  that  I  say  these  words 
today.  It  Is  said  that  It  Is  easy  to  speak  well 
of  the  dead.  I  would  want  to  bring  you.  then. 
a  token  of  the  affection  his  studenu  had  tor 
him  when  he  waa  sUU  among  them.  Just  a 
year  ago.  the  studenu  of  folklore  at  the 
Unlveralty  of  Texas  (the  University  Folklore 
Association)  published  the  Brst  number  ol 
their  Folklore  Annual,  ft  carried  a  picture  of 
Mody  Boatrlght  and  the  following  dedica- 
tion: "The  University  Folklore  Association 
dedicates  the  first  issue  of  lu  Annual  to 
Mody  c.  Boatrlght.  dlstmgulshed  folklorlst. 
first  among  the  foundera  of  the  Center  for 
Intercultural  Studies  In  Folklore  and  Oral 
History,  and  a  teacher  who  has  Inspired  gen- 
erations of  studenu."  A  teacher  who  inspired 
generations  of  students.  It  Is  as  a  teacher 
that  I  would  honor  him  today. 


Moor 

(By  Michael  Crowl 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them: 

The  good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones." 

So  spoke   the   bard,  and   this  oft  quoted 

Ironic  statement  may  well  serve  as  a  final 

Judgment  upon  the  lives  of  most  of  us   But 

a  life  such  as  Mody  Boatrlght  lived  Is  clearly 

an  exception,  albeit  the  exception  that  proves 

the  rule. 

What  are  the  good  qualities,  one  may  ask 
that  will  survive  from  such  a  life  a  life  Uved 
most  unselfishly,  without  any  desire  what- 
ever for  show  or  pretense,  without  any  desire 
for  glamour,  great  riches,  or  worldly  fame' 
Indeed  the  kind  of  glory  and  pseudo-honor 
connoted  by  the  famUlar  phrase  "the  boast 
of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power"'  wen  ob- 
jectives condemned  by  Mody  throughout  his 


MOOT    BOA"rRICHT.    A   TEACHXa 

(By  Amenco  Parades) 
I  did  not  know  Mody  Boatrlght  as  long 
aa  many  othera  of  his  colleagues.  And  when 
our  paths  first  crossed.  It  waa  at  consider- 
able distance:  nor  did  I  recognize  him  then— 
as  I  came  to  do  so  later — as  a  folklorlst. 
undeniably  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sional folklorlst  that  Texas  has  produced. 
This  crossing  of  our  paths  occurred  In  the 
1940s— when  he  already  was  a  teacher  of 
long  standing  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  I  was  a  Journalist  of  soru  In  Tokyo. 
Japan.  I  took  courses  by  correspondence 
from  him  during  those  years.  In  literature 
and  short-story  writing;  and  It  was  as  a 
teocher  of  these  subjects  that  I  first  came  to 
know  of  him  and  to  profit  (at  long  dlsuncei 
from  his  wisdom  and  experience 

Some  two  or  three  yeara  later  I  met  him 
m  the  flesh.  In  that  .nevltable  meeting  place 


My  Fbieko  Moot 
(By  Arthur  M.  Cory) 
While  Dr.  Boatrlght  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  OS  his  assistant  tor  a  period  of  seven 
yeara.  During  that  time  I  came  to  know  him 
In  a  doe*  day-to-day  relationship  that  few 
others  In  the  department  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  share.  There  were  many  pleas- 
ant times.  There  were  also  times  of  pressure, 
times  of  annoyance,  times  of  frustration- 
times  that  would  have  driven  a  man  of  lesser 
stature  to  explosive  anger  and  harsh  words 
But  Dr.  Boatrlght  never  lost  his  perspective 
never  raised  his  voice.  My  most  cherished 
recollecUon  of  Mody  Is  that  of  his  kindness 
In  dealing  with  people. 

For  he  really  uked  people:  he  had  a  great 
and  Inexhaustible  capacity  for  friendship  He 
wos  a  gentle  man— gentle  In  the  sense  of 
having  deep  and  sincere  consideration  and 
compassion  for  others.  A  great  deal  more  than 
moot  fou  realized,  he  waa  concerned  about 
the  members  of  the  department — especially 
the  young  members— and  he  hod  a  percep- 
tive awareness  of  their  Individual  needs,  both 
fltunclal  and  psychological.  He  was  quick  to 
praise,  reluctant  to  criticize:  he  found  It 
difficult  to  be  unpleasant  with  anyone. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  closely  with  him 
appreciated  his  aoft  spoken,  low  pressure  at- 
titude. To  use  the  kind  of  homely  expression 
that  he  himself  was  fond  of.  be  waa  "oa  com- 
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tortable  as  an  old  shoe."  Although  he  had  a 
disarming  simplicity,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
Interests,  widely  read  in  a  host  of  varied  and 
divergent  areas.  Yet  he  wore  his  scholarship 
casually,  always  giving  the  feeUng  that  he 
was  sharing  rather  than  pontificating. 

Mody  had  a  way  of  going  directly  to  the 
heart  of  things.  A  man  of  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity, he  could  not  abide  affectation  or  pre- 
tense, with  Tom  Paine  he  could  say.  "'I  be- 
lieve that  religious  duties  consist  In  doing 
Justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  our  fellow  creatures  happy." 

What  more  can  we  say?  We  loved  this 
man— loved  him  for  what  he  was.  tor  what 
he  stood  for.  for  the  Incalculable  Infiuence 
that  he  has  had  upon  his  students  and  his 
friends.  Inevitably  we  think  of  Hamlets  ao- 
pralsal  of  his  father: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


He  was  a  man.  take  hhn  all  in  all: 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
We  think,  too.  of  Emerson's  final  graveside 
comment  about  Thoreau: 

"Wherever  there  u  knowledge,  wherever 
there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty  he 
will  find  a  home." 

When  I  was  Brst  asked  to  substitute  for 
Dr  Hansom  this  evening,  my  feelings  were 
very  much  like  those  of  an  aging  rookie  ac- 
customed to  warm  the  bench,  who  Is  sud- 
denly called  upon  by  that  eccentric  manager 
Casey  Stengel  to  plnch-hlt  for  Mickey  Man- 
tle in  the  first  Inning  I  quickly  recognized 
however,  that  that  metaphor  was  not  very' 
pod.  especially  as  all  my  athletic  activity 
Is  (Mnflned  to  an  easy  chair.  So  I  came  up 
with  another  one.  which  I  think  better  it 
was  like  being  called  upon,  five  minutes 
before  curtain  time,  to  substitute  for  Rich- 
ard Burton  In  the  role  of  Hamlet— and  being 
handed  a  copy  of  the  play.  What  more  could 

"n^?°  "f"'  '  "°°'  """''^  ">»'  question: 
all  that  I  promise  is  that  I  will  read  from 
the  authentic  text. 

I  liked  the  Hamlet  analogy  because  I  re- 
membered that  when  Hamlet  staged  a  play 
he  Inserted  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  of 
hU  own  composition  Into  It.  WeU.  I  intend  to 
do  the  same.  The  play  that  Hamlet  staged  In 
the  presence  of  King  Claudius  and  his  court 
you  will  remember,  was  entitled  "The  Mouse 
Trap. "  If  Mody  feels  that  he  Is  being  mouse- 
trapped  tonight.  I  would  remind  him  of  the 
saying.  "I  can  protect  myself  against  my 
^'"^"'.•«"'  °°*  preserve  me  from  my 
friends.  Or  as  the  EngUsh  statesman  George 
Canning   expressed   it: 

°'"'  "Itos""  '"'°'"*"  '"'  "■«'■  '"«  manly 
Bold  I  can  meet— and  perhaps  may  turn  hla 

blow: 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 
can  send. 

^"'   fi"'.,?''   ■*"    ""'   "°'°   ">e   candid 
fnendf 


forced  roe  to  examine  these  "certitudes,""  and 
one  by  one  I  reluctantly  had  to  abandon  most 
of  them  as  untenable.  "This,  as  you  can  see, 
places  me  Immeasurably   In  his  debt. 

With  others  of  our  colleagues  I  share  a 
professional  Indebtedness  to  him  as  well. 
Since  Dr.  Ransom  develops  this  point.  I  win 
only  say  that  the  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  today  owes  more  to  Mody 
than  to  any  other  single  person.  He  was 
chairman  for  ten  years — longer.  I  believe, 
than  any  other  man  The  department  today 
has  much  of  the  sump  of  Mody  Boatrlght  on 
It:  and  If  Its  shape  and  structure  are  goodly 
in  the  main,  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
him  and  his  wise  leadership  As  hU  successor, 
I  inherited  a  sound,  going  concern  that  made 
my  task  comparatively  easy— most  of  the 
time. 

For  the  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  our 
association  we  have  been  friends — a  friend- 
ship that  my  wife  and  I  have  shared  with  his 
good  wife  as  well— we  have  been  olllce 
mates— «  real  test  of  friendship— we  have 
been  colleagues  In  an  Intimate  professional 
relationship.  In  all  those  years  I  have  never 
know  him  to  commit  an  unworthy  act.  And 
In  the  days  of  our  internal  university  con- 
vulsion, going  back  almost  twenty  years  now 
I  still  remember  that  hla  was  the  most 
courageous  single  act  performed  by  any 
member  of  a  faculty  of  perhaps  a  thousand. 
I  will  not  embarrass  him  by  reciting  the 
details  of  how  he— and  he  alone— stood  up 
In  public  and  said  what  ought  to  have  been 
said— what  the  rest  of  us.  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, thought,  felt,  and  did  not  sav  That 
enlightenment  emerged  from  the  dark  peril 
of  those  days  was  due.  In  good  part,  to  hU 
courage  and  example  and  that  of  other  fac- 
ulty members  who  Joined  with  him 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  break  In  our  friendship,  not  even  a 
hint.  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say.  of  sus- 
picion of  one  another's  Integrity.  I  have 
loved  Mody  as  much  as  I  have  ever  loved 
any  man.  There  Is  no  one  whom  I'd  rather 
join  In  honorlnij  than  Mody  Boatrlght.  The 
Texas  Folklore  Society  could  not  have  made 
a  belter  choice,  and  In  honoring  him  I  feel 
that  we  are  really  honoring  ourselves 

Forgive  me  If  I  have  excrcLsed  my  privilege 
and  gone  beyond  the  dozen  or  sixteen  lines 
of  Hamlet  I  will  now  read  what  Dr  Han- 
som would  have  said  so  much  better  had  be 
been  able  to  be  present.  Articulate  as  he  Is 
this  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  hardest 
speeches  that  he  ever  had  to  write;  for  I  am 
sure  that  he  shared  the  difficulty  that  any  ot 
us  who  know  Mody  would  have  faced- 
how  to  control  the  strong  emotion  that  Is 
nevertheless  evident  In  what  he  wrote  and 
how  not  to  embarrass  his  friend  men  tban 
he  could  help. 
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In  all  seriousness,  however,  there  is  no 
!'h!„^';^  I  would  rather  Join  In  honoring 
It^  ^  ^  Boatrlght  In  the  first  place  he 
richly  deserves  it:   in  the  second  t  think  of 

rndebt'ed"  ""'°'"  '  ""  '^"^'"^'^  ^  h'-vlly 

.  1'„'„?**'""'°^  "'  ■""■  trlendshlp  goes  back 
to  1928— more  yeara  than  I  like  to  con- 
template Madison  Avenue  In  our  time  has 
coined  the  phrase  "the  thinking  man  ""  Well 
in  1928  I  was  Number  1  on  the  Ust  of  un- 
thinking men  Badly  educated,  I  was  never- 
theless filled  with  deep  prejudices,  conven- 
tional ideas,  and  dogmatic  convictions— pri- 
mary certitudes,  as  James  Harvey  Robliison 
calls  them— all  stubbornly  held  but  none 
of  them  ever  examined.  Babbitt  would  have 
B^ven  me  the  Boosters"  Club  handgrip,  Borrv 
Goldwater  would  have  called  me  brother,  and 
I  think  It  even  possible  that  some  others 
unnamed  would  have  spoken  of  me  as  '■« 
man  of  very  sound  Ideas."  But  one  by  one 
Mody— with  occasional  assists  from  others-^ 


Ma.    Ransom's    Speech 
These  lines  on  Mody  Boatwrlght  were  writ- 
ten before  I  received  a  summons  to  a  meet- 
ing  on    the   East   Coast    which    I   had    not 
foreseen  and  could  not  Ignore. 

I  am  glad  that  m  my  absence  I  am  being 
mode  audible  by  Clorence  Cllne.  a  teaching 
CO  league  of  Mody  Boatwrlght.  Indeed.  tOT 
this  fact  I  am  doubly  grateful  because  I 
have  tried  to  talk  about  Mody  mainly  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  man.  and  as  a  friend.  Nothing 
I  have  to  say  about  him  depends  solely  upon 
transient  relations  In  editorship  or  adminis- 
trative work.  Yet  In  every  ofllclal  context 
my  respect  for  him  has  grown  to  eoual  mv 
personal  affection.  "i   —  uj. 

Like  some  ot  the  Southwests  early  amateur 
Indian  Bghters.  more  skillful  gun-sllngers 
and  hardier  grizzly-bear  wrestlers.  Mody 
Boatrlght  has  lived  dangerously.  With  a  dif- 
ference. It  la  this  difference  which  defines 
him. 

Mody's  folklore  has  not  focused  on  bears 
Yet  m  the  academic  bestiary  there  are 
shaggy  and  shambling  creatures.  Mody  has 
proved  himself  a  champion  in  pinning  these 


mindless  chimeras  to  the  floor.  He  carries  no 
gun.  He  has  never  been  trigger-happy  on  aca- 
demic Bring  lines  But  he  Is  fast- very  fast- 
on  the  draw  when  It  comes  to  principle.  So 
far  OS  I  know,  hU  experience  with  Inoutns 
Is  all  peacefiu  and  artistic,  in  company  with 
his  talented  wife.  .4mong  the  not  so  noble 
savages  ot  the  academic  savannas,  however, 
he  has  been  a  civilizing  Influence  bv  ex- 
ample— especlaUy  when  we  were  inclined  to 
revert  to  our  aboriginal  Impulses. 

These  roundabout  Bgntes  are  only  a  cau- 
tious means  of  avoldUlg  the  kind  of  superla- 
tives I  know  Mody  detesu.  On  an  unstatlsu- 
cal  and  un.'-hetorlcal  basis.  I  must  resuite 
two  well-known  facta  tram  the  record  of 
three  decades.  First,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
argument,  no  matter  how  perplexed  the  is- 
sue. Mody  has  never  been  imklnd  or  unfair 
to  any  student  or  any  colleague.  Second  and 
conversely,  since  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity, there  have  been  tew  men  who  have 
Inspired  that  kind  of  pereonal  loyalty  and 
those  many  kinds  ot  personal  trust  which  his 
Integrity  and  gentle  candor  have  enlisted 
among  those  ol  us  who  studied  and  worked 
with  him. 

In  the  Boatrlght  era.  we  have  seen  many 
swift  iransiUons.  new  departures,  subtle 
changes.  Among  all  oi  them  Mody  has  been 
highly  adaptable.  Some  men  adapt  by  whirl- 
ing In  the  manner  ot  an  academic  wind  sock 
Not  Mody.  His  changing  has  come  out  ot 
qualities  In  character— lively  human  Inter- 
est end  deep  human  sympathies.  HU  altru- 
ism Is  neither  polite  sentiment  nor  profes- 
sional expediency.  "He  Is  profoundly 
interested  In  other  people— what  they  think 
what  they  are  doing,  what  they  hope  to 
do.  That  sentence  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
opinion  ot  a  student  In  the  thirties  In  the 
sixties.  It  holds  tnie.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
worth  some  emphasis  when  we  consider  the 
scarcity  of  Mody  Boatrlghts.  That  scarcity 
has  brought  into  being  the  perverted  notion 
that  the  real  profits  of  the  academy  are  re- 
served for  the  self-interested  and  the  selt- 
centered. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Mody  has  ever  chosen 
empty  amiability  above  honest  argument  He 
does  not  retreat  to  vague  agreeableneas  m 
order  to  avoid  collision  of  ideas.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  knows  as  well  as  the  professional 
cynics    and   better    than    the   self-anolniod 
do-goodere  that  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
Is  healthful.  One  of  my  earliest  conversa- 
tions with  him.  m  1936.  circled  this  matter 
In  that  year.  I  was  trying  to  regain  a  aense 
Of  the  states  history  and  grope  toward  the 
sense,  if  any.  by  which  our  English  Depart- 
ment in  those  da.vs  conducted  its  business 
From  Mody  I  began  to  learn  that  universities 
get  some  of  their  motive  power  from  con- 
tradiction, controversy.-dlsunlty  of  opinion 
and  the  general   disorder  of  educational  af- 
fairs which  so  bewilders  some  obtuse  ouuid- 
ers  who  really  want  to  be  the  friends  of  high- 
er educaUon.  During  the  years  that  followed 
I  discovered  that  Uke  Addison's  angel   Mody 
has  native  talents  for  riding  tempests,  direct- 
ing storms,  and  harnessing  occasional  torna- 
does to  the  general  good.  His  genius  under 
such  cU'oumstances,  by  the  way.  is  not  so 
much  a  function  of  natural  piety  as  quick 
access  to  common  sense.  He  takes  the  same 
unvarying  common  sense  to  public  gather- 
ings, to  official  desks,  and  into  the  private 
clutterment  ot  his  office.  It  would  be  Impoe- 
slble  to  estimate  how  manv  plpefuls  of  atten- 
tive concern  has  gone  up  m  smoke  as  Mody 
listened  to  the  unharnessed  prejudices  and 
pip-squeak  problems  which  each  of  us  from 
time  to  time  has  visited  upon  him. 

One  more  closely  related  generalization 
In  these  three  decades,  when  academic  men 
and  women  have  found  new  voices  and  con- 
cocted new  Idioms,  nobody  has  ever  doubted 
that  Mody  knew  when  the  time  came  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  He  has  never  been 
one  of  those  among  us.  however,  who  kept 
Jumping   up  juK   to   be  hevd.   Hence  his 
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Ulent  for  quietness  has  multiplied  the 
hitting  power  o[  his  oplnlona  when  they 
were  eipressed.  And  hence,  on  the  personal 
ilde.  the  atead;  Inclination  of  hu  Irlenda  to 
Iteep  counting  on  him  not  only  jor  momen- 
tary comfort  but  aUo  for  eteady  encouraee- 
ment.  ^ 

I  have  been  discussing  what  might  be 
eaued  Mody's  contribution  to  our  living  aa 
^achers  and  learners.  The  Texas  Folklore 
Society  IS  as  good  a  conteict  as  any  for  add- 
ing certain  obserratlons  about  his  highly 
professional  work,  his  scholarship.  I  come  to 
Teitas  loo  Ute  to  learn  how  this  practical 
Texan  had  steered  a  doctoral  raft  among  the 
narrows,  the  depths,  the  shoals  and  reefs  and 
shallows  o(  formalized  disciplines  In  Gothic 
Old-English  InBnlilvesi.  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tury bibliography  I  knew  that  he  had  landed 
in  a  cove  where  he  could  examine  without 
any  sort  of  pretentiousness  the  folklore  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  choice  of  that  topic 
must  have  been  personal.  It  was  certainly 
prophetic  He  did  not  make  his  tome  n  mere 
scholarly  gimmick.  Nor  did  he  cloud  It  with 
Implications  that  Scott  was  spiritually  Texan 
a  chlvalric  ghost  who  might  have  presided 
over  the  battlements  of  the  Alamo.  On  the 

""wi^'  "'  *"°"  "  »°"''  ""iOy  which  u 
"OUdly  axed  among  "contributions  to  Scott 
scholarship." 

Moays  hlbllography  Is  lengthy.  By  his  gen- 
eroalty  my  name  Is  attached  to  three  or  lour 
of  the  volumes  which  he  and  Prank  Doble 
published  lor  this  Society.  1  am  proud  of  that 
fact  I  am  prouder  of  a  surprise  which  Ulus- 
irates  something  more  than  the  little  Ironies 
of  our  profession  At  an  International  meet- 
ing In  London  years  ago,  I  discovered  by  pure 
accident  that  "Boatrlght  of  Texas"  was  one 
sKtIon  of  a  symposium  on  world  frontiers 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  not  one  of 
Modys  notable  books.  It  was  his  short,  simple 
article  on  co-operation  among  frontiersmen 
It  was  typical  Boatrlght  scholarship:  oulet 
counterpoint  In  real  slgnlflcance  among 
louder,  lopsided  proclamations  about  the  In- 
trepid loneliness  and  lonely  Independence  of 
our  pioneers. 

Modys  contribuUons  to  the  history  of  the 
oil  Industry  are  weU  known.  It  wui  be  mora 
widely  known  later  that  without  much  of  a 
budget  he  directed  the  foundaUon  of  the 
Ubrary  of  oral  accounts  concerning  that  In- 
dustry How  many  of  these  accounts  would 
have  been  lost  11  his  imagination  had  not 
salvaged  them  Is  anybody's  guess  I  would 
guesa  the  larger  part. 

It  the  Boatrlght  study  of  the  American 
cowboy  brings  into  focus  the  kind  of  Insight 
which  his  essays  now  being  printed  reveal 
that  work  may  weU  be  his  greatest  harvest  it 
may  even  exceed  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  thu  Society.  Both  careers  have 
been  mixed  in  him  with  the  constant  learner 
the  teacher,  and  the  man.  ' 

As  I  started  out  trying  to  say,  there  has 
been  enough  of  Boatrlght  to  go  around 
among  a  host  of  admirers,  friends  and 
debtors.  Our  kind  of  debt  is  payable  only  In 
gratitude.   It  win  outlast   this  night. 

Ma.    BOATkrCKT's   RkSPONSS 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  friend  Harry 
Ransom  for  the  kind  words  he  haa  written 
about  me  and  to  Clarence  Cllne  for  his  de- 
livery of  them,  and  especially  for  the  doien 
or  so  lines  he  has  added.  I  shall  continue  to 
call  him  a  fnend  In  spite  of  what  he  haa  lust 
said. 

Several  years  ago  I  deUvered  a  lecture  at 
tha  University  of  nilnoU.  While  I  was  there 
a  local  emcee  asked  me  to  be  a  guest  on  his 
television  show.  We  exchanged  pleasantries 
he  gave  a  generous  plug  for  my  lecture  and 
then  said  he  would  like  to  ask  me  a  few 
questions  Plrst.  how  did  I  come  to  be  lnt«r- 
e^ted  In  folklore?  I  replied  with  what  waa 
meant  to  be  an  Introductory  sentence  but 
at  that  moment  the  signal  came  on  that  tt 
was  time  for  the  commercial.  I  have  been 
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frustrated  ever  since  and  tonight  I  propose 
to  relieve  myself  of  my  frustrations  and  be- 
come a  well-adjusted  peraonaUty. 

As  I  now  look  back  it  la  clear  to  me  that 
my  Interest  in  folklore  Is  related  to  the  cul- 
ture In  which  I  spent  my  t»yhood.  This  was 
baslcauy  a  cattle  culture  out  on  the  sources 
of  the  Colorado  Hlver  of  Texas  In  an  era  of 
fenced     pasturea    and    Individually    owned 
land.  The  ranches  were  typically  moderate 
In  Blae  and  family-owned  and  famUy-oper- 
ated.  Tbere  were  a  few  farmers  among  us, 
many  of  whom  had  acquired  their  640  acres 
under  the  Texaa  Homestead  Act.  They  kept 
a  few  catUe.  and  ralitcd  feed  for  their  live- 
stock and  cotton  for  sale.  There  was  no  con- 
flict between  them  and  those  whose  Incomes 
were  derived   prlmarUy   from   cattle.    (Inci- 
dentally  I   believe   that   writers  of   popular 
Western   stories    and   even  some   historians 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  farmer-rancher 
conflict,   certainly   as   far  aa  Texaa  is   con- 
cerned,! There  were  Yankees  among  us  and 
even  some  Hudson  Hlver  Dutch,  but  we  were 
predomlnanuy  of  Southern  extraction.  If  I 
had   to   characlerlxe   our  prevailing  mental 
bent,   t  should  say   that  It   was   pragmatic 
and  skeptical.  Whenever  Doc  HIghtower  saw 
a  land  terrapin  crawling  down  a  oowtrall  In 
the  daytime,  he  would  bet  five  dollars  that 
It  would   rain   In   three   days.   He  expected 
however,  to  win  on  averages,  for  he  knew 
that  It  did  not  rain  every  Ume  he  saw  a  ter- 
rapm  crawling  dovra  a  cowtrall  In  the  day- 
time. Mr.  Stonham  did  not  believe  that  the 
weather  of  the  first  twelve  daya  of  the  year 
Indicated  the  weather  of  the  twelve  months 
to  foUow.  He  said  that  he  had  noticed  It  a 
hundred  times  and  there  was  nothing  to  It 
We  used  to  My  that  all  signs  fall  in  Texas 
and   that   the   only   sure  sign   of   rain   waa 
cloudy  all  around  and  pouring  down  In  the 
middle.  This  akeptlclam  extended  to  thlnga 
other  than  the  weather 

We  were  not  all  slngera  hut  there  were 
singers  among  us,  from  whom  I  beard  many 
of  the  cowboy  songs  John  Lomai  was  later 
to  collect.  Sirangely.  m  spite  of  our  South- 
ern heritage,  I  heard  very  few  Child  ballads. 
We  were  not  aU  liars  but  there  were  llara 
among  ua  who  told  some  of  the  tales  I  was 
later  to  put  In  a  book.  There  waa  Mr.  New 
a  great  hunter.  Once  he  drew  a  bead  on  an 
antelopo  a  haU  mUe  away,  but  so  powerful 
was  that  30-30  Winchester  and  so  accurate 
was  his  aim  that  even  at  that  great  distance 
he  hit  the  antelope  and  killed  him  tol-abla 
dead. 

And  there  was  Mr,  Powell,  who  liked  to  flsh 
aa  well  as  Mr.  New  liked  to  hunt.  Once  be 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  species 
of  catfish.  He  waa  fishing  In  the  Clear  Fork 
of  the  Brazos  when  he  hooked  a  great  fiah 
which  he  eventually  tired  down,  and  as  he 
was  pulling  him  In  he  noticed  what  looked 
like  a  long  white  beard,  but  when  he  landed 
the  Hah  he  saw  that  what  looked  like  a  beard 
was  not  a  beard  at  all.  It  waa  a  dozen  or 
more  fishing  lines  of  less  succes.'iful  fisher- 
men. 

We  were  not  all  fiddlers,  but  there  were 
fiddlers  among  us,  and  when  they  cut  down 
on  "Cotton-Eyed  Joe"  or  "Hell  Among  the 
Yearlmgs,"  they  could  make  them  fiddles 
talk.  Most  celebrated  among  them  were 
James  K.  Polk  Hams,  a  ranchman  of  con- 
siderable substance.  In  whose  house  we 
couldn't  find  a  drop  of  liquor  on  the  day  his 
wife  waa  bitten  a  rattlesnake  and  my  mother 
and  I  stopped  to  give  flrat  aid:— and  there 
waa  Paul  Hamilton,  who  before  prohibition 
put  him  out  of  bualneaa  ran  a  saloon  In 
Sweetwater.  They  took  turns  winning  the 
championship  in  the  district  Old  Fiddlers' 
contest.  And  there  waa  Clyde  Jones  who 
could  read  notea  and  who  played  the  vloUn 
aa  well  as  the  fiddle. 

There  were  no  real  Negroes  In  our  country, 
but  the  Negro  waa  nevertheless  In  a  cultural 
sense  present.  I  heard  "Run,  Nigger,  Run." 
"Possum  up  a  *Slmmon  Tree."  and  '-Roll.  Jor- 
dan. Roll"  long  before  I  saw  them  In  print. 
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I  heard  Negro  Jokes  and  rhymea  too.  aome 
sympathetic,  but  mostly  derogatory.  I  could 
sense  the  Injustice  ImpUed  In  the  rhyme. 
A  nigger  and  a  white  man 

Playing  seven-up: 
The  nigger  beat: 

The  white  man  picked  the  money  up. 
I  knew  a  Negro  man  who  shined  shoes  In 
Sweetwater,  but  since  he  waa  a  deaf  mute 
It  was  dUBcult  to  communicate  with  him 
He  used  to  prophesy  the  weather.  II  be  held 
up  one  hand  with  fingers  down  and  moving 
and  the  other  hand  up  with  three  fingers 
erect,  he  was  saying  it  would  rain  In  three 
days,  but  1  never  learned  what  hl,s  pro«nas- 
tlcatlona  were  baaed  on. 

I  learned  about  segregation  when  at  the 
age  of  seven  I  spent  a  summer  In  deep  East 
Texas.  I  found  that  I  could  play  with  Sweet 
Child,  a  Negro  boy  of  my  own  age.  without 
losa  of  caste  among  my  peers.  But  when  I 
used  the  wash  basin  reserved  for  the  colored 
help,  Ella  May  Connally  ran  up  and  down 
the  street  chanting. 


Mody  Boatrlght.  washed  hla  face  In  the  nig- 
ger  wash  pan. 

Mody  Boatrlght.  washed  hla  face  in  the  nig- 
ger wash  pan, 

A  few  years  after  this  visit  to  East  Texas 
the  railroad  came  to  our  Immedute  West 
Texas  community.  Prank  Wllllama  sold  a 
section  of  land  for  a  townslte.  He  sold  oR 
other  land  In  blocks  of  160  and  300  acres, 
and  Jim  Aldredge  sold  a  part  of  his.  Some  of 
the  purchasers  were  from  the  Plney  Woods 
of  Texas.  Some  of  them  knew  how  to  remove 
warts  by  the  moon.  Some  of  them  aald  that 
If  you  were  sick  a-bed  and  anybody  swept 
under  the  bed  while  you  were  In  It  you 
would  never  get  up.  They  told  stories  about 
sawmuis  and  alUgato.-a  and  they  knew 
strange  riddles  like,  "A  horn  ate  a  born  In 
a  high  oak  tree."  Even  a  fifteen-year-old  bov 
was  aware  of  cultural  differences  and  found 
them  Interesting. 

This  Interest  was  further  stimulated  by  my 
experience  at  West  Texas  State  College  There 
I  had  two  history  teachers  who  enlarged  my 
concept  of  history.  One  was  Lesicr  P.  Shefley. 
who  was  recently  honored  at  the  Texas  Wri- 
ters' Roundup,  and  the  other  waa  Hattle  An- 
derson, a  young  woman  Just  out  of  graduate 
school,  news  of  whose  death  reached  me  last 
week.  They  organized  the  Panhandle  Plains 
HIatorlcal  Society  and,  as  they  were  without 
funds,  during  my  senior  year  they  asked  me 
to  serve  temporarily  aa  unpaid  secretary  I 
gave  what  time  I  could  spare,  a  good  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  signing  letters  that  Hattle 
Anderson  had  written.  I  had  had  courses 
In  history  from  grade  school  through  college. 
In  Texas  In  those  days  all  pupils  In  the  public 
schools  had  to  have  a  course  In  the  history  of 
the  stale,  but  I  had  never  considered  the  aet- 
tUng  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  as  history  I 
had  not  before  realized  that  the  founding  of 
the  Western  Windmill  Company  in  Colorado 
City,  for  example,  waa  an  event  of  some  his- 
torical Importance. 

When  I  came  to  the  Dnlveralty  of  Texas 
Mr.  Shelley,  who  had  been  a  student  with 
Bertha  and  Frank  Doble  at  Southwestern 
Dnlveralty,  told  me  to  be  sure  and  look  Doble 
up.  I  did,  but  lltUe  came  from  our  meeting 
It  was  my  fault,  I  was  trying  to  get  a  maater'a 
degree  before  my  money  gave  out.  My  real 
friendship  with  Doble  began  later,  after  I  had 
gone  to  teach  at  Sul  Roaa  College,  One  day 
Victor  Smith  telephoned  me  that  Prank  Doble 
waa  In  town  and  he  waa  to  meet  him  at  the 
college  In  the  evening.  Would  I  like  to  come? 
Doble  had  Just  come  out  of  Mexico  As  we  sat 
on  the  steps  In  the  moonught  he  told  the 
story  of  the  mc:xla  man,  the  adobe  man  who 
concealed  a  hoard  of  gold  In  his  belly.  I  told 
a  story  then  current  In  the  Big  Bend  about 
how  In  the  early  days  a  prieet  hod  pursued 
the  Devil  down  a  valley  and  locked  him  up 
In  a  cave  near  OJInaga.  He  aaked  me  to  write 
It  for  the  Texaa  Folklore  Society  publication. 
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1  did.  and  thus  began  what  for  me  was  a  long, 
pleasant,  and  gratifying  aasocUtlon, 

John  Lomax  was  not  at  the  University  of 
Texaa  when  I  came.  He  and  James  Ferguson 
had  had  a  dlaagreement  and  both  were  out  of 
office.  One  of  my  teachers  had  given  me  a 
^opy  of  Covrboy  Sonffg;  I  was  pleased  to  see 
songs  I  had  known  In  print,  and  I  waa  Im- 
pressed by  Theodore  Roosevelt's  letter  of  en- 
dorsement. Lomax  did  come  to  the  campua 
lo  lecture  and  I  heard  him.  What  struck  me 
noat  was  his  singing.  When  he  wished  to 
Illustrate  a  point  with  a  song  he  aald.  "I 
make  no  apologies  for  my  singing.  I  can  sing 
!i.=t  well  as  the  average  cowboy."  Aud  Indeed 
he  could.  I  was  almost  persuaded  to  sing  In 
public. 

I  came  to  know  John  Lomax  quite  well. 
The  moat  vivid  memory  I  have  of  him  con- 
cerns a  visit  to  his  home  In  Dallas.  He  had 
Invited  Prank  Doble  and  me  to  spend  the 
night  with  him.  Misa  Ruby  was  away  from 
home,  and  he  had  plenty  of  room  to  put  ua 
up.  He  had  also  invited  a  capitalist  who  he 
hoped  might  give  some  money  to  support  our 
work  in  folklore.  He  had  bought  the  best 
steaks  and  the  best  liquor  the  Oalloa  market 
afforded.  After  the  meal  we  talked  far  Into 
the  night.  Lomax  kept  bringing  the  subject 
back  to  folklore — how  Important  It  was,  and 
implying  that  it  was  worthy  of  generous  sup- 
port. Finally  about  midnight  he  asked  the 
capitalist  directly  whether  he  would  like  to 
give  some  money  to  the  ca\u»e.  The  capitalist 
replied.  "You  know,  I  believe  I'm  under  the 
Influence,  Tea,  I  am  imder  the  Influence,  and 
I  make  It  a  rule  never  to  moke  a  commit- 
ment while  under  the  Influence,"  If  he  made 
a  commitment  after  he  became  sober,  I  never 
heard  of  It. 

I  did  come  to  know  during  my  first  year  in 
the  University  Lomax's  associate  and  C€>- 
tounder  with  him  of  the  Texas  Folklore  So- 
ciety. L.  W.  Payne,  who  before  coming  to 
Texaa  had  done  field  work  In  dialectology  In 
rural  Alabama,  where  he  found  a  folk  culture 
more  Elizabethan  than  Victorian.  In  time  a 
ritual  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual meeting.  After  the  papers  and  speeche* 
at  the  dinner.  Professor  Payne  would  get  up 
and  explain  how  In  Alabama  during  hla  boy- 
hood the  minister  would  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon  "open  the  doors  of  the  church"  by 
Inviting  any  who  felt  disposed  to  enter  by 
letter,  the  promise  of  a  letter,  or  by  "pro- 
fession of  faith."  He  would  then  announce 
that  the  doors  of  the  society  were  open  to 
any  who  might  wiah  to  enter  by  paying  the 
memtjershlp  dues.  Once  when  the  Society 
met  In  El  Paso  Dr,  Payne  could  not  go  and 
aaked  me  to  perform  for  him.  I  said  hla 
speech  oa  nearly  verbatim  as  I  could  and  was 
promptly  dubbed  Brother  Boatrlght. 

I  should  not  fall  to  mention  my  Indebted- 
ness to  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.  After  I  returned 
to  the  University  for  the  Ph.D.  and  as  the 
time  approached  for  me  to  decide  upon  a 
aubject  for  a  dissertation,  I  was  Inclined 
coward  folklore.  I  did  not  know  then  that 
Professor  Callaway  had  told  John  Lomax  that 
the  cowboy  ballad  waa  an  unsuitable  subject 
because  there  was  no  way  to  connect  it  with 
any  major  writer  or  movement  In  literature. 
This  would  have  been  the  typical  Johns  Hop- 
kins answer  at  the  time  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised lo  learn  of  It  later.  I  asked  Professor 
Callaway  If  he  would  supervise  a  dlsserutlon 
on  the  use  of  the  supernatiu^al  In  the  fiction 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Be  readuy  agreed  and 
took  a  keen  Interest  In  the  work,  which  be- 
came essentially  a  study  of  the  literary  use  of 
folklore.  He  left  me  largely  to  my  own  de- 
vices, confining  hu  suggestions  to  minor 
matters  of  form  and  style.  He  did  require  a 
longer  blbiography  than  I  would  have  other- 
wise had.  While  I  waa  writing  the  dLsserta- 
tlon  I  wrote  some  sketches  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  Talt  Talcs  from  Texaa.  when  the 
first  of  these  came  out  In  a  magazine,  I  took 
It  to  him  with  some  misgivings,  thinking  he 
might  reprove  me  for  using  time  that  had 
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better  be  given  to  the  dlssertatlOD.  But  be 
was  pleased.  He  praised  me  especially  for  my 
attempt  to  render  in  writing  the  speech  I  had 
heard  from  cowboys  like  Bill  Bishop  and  Red 
Padget.  And  I  learned  that  he  was  an  admirer 
of  Longstreet's  Gftorgia  scenca.  When  the  dis- 
sertation was  finished,  however,  be  advised 
me  not  to  abandon  Scott,  at  least  for  a  while. 
In  a  few  years,  he  said,  I  could  become  the 
world  authority  on  Sir  Walter.  He  never  said 
so.  but  I  think  he  was  disappointed  that  I 
did  not  follow  his  advice. 

In  1937  Prank  ISoble  asked  me  to  serve  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Texas  Folklore  So- 
ciety publications,  and  soon  afterward  he 
asked  Harry  Ransom  to  Join  us.  And  we 
worked  together  until  Harry  was  drafted  by 
Oean  of  the  Graduate  School.  I  think  we 
made  a  good  team.  In  those  days  we  re- 
ceived more  unsolicited  manuscripts  than 
later  came  our  way.  Doble  would  keep  them 
In  a  tin  box  until  a  number  had  accumulated 
and  then  we  would  meet  and  discuss  tbem. 
Some  of  them  didn't  det&in  us  long.  A  woman 
has  written  a  poetic  tribute  to  her  grand- 
father, who  exempllfled  all  those  pioneer 
virtues  that  made  Texas  great,  and  has  of- 
fered It  to  us  for  publication.  A  man  is  writ- 
ing an  epic  poem  the  hero  of  which  is  to  be 
the  Jackrabbit,  the  most  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  America.  He  has  completed  a  hundred 
or  so  lines  and  perhaps  we  would  like  to 
publish  tbem.  But  if  an  unsolicited  paper 
from  a  layman  seemed  authentic,  we  would 
put  It  In  publlshable  form.  For  some  reason, 
perhaps  becaiise  Doble  had  edited  for  pub- 
lication an  excellent  series  of  tales  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Juneteenth.  sub- 
sequent papers  by  J.  Mason  Brewer  feU  to 
me.  Brewer  knew  that  the  farm  Negroes  in 
the  Brazos  bottom  did  not  speak  standard 
American  English  and  he  would  have  felt 
dishonest  If  he  had  put  standard  American 
English  in  their  mouths.  He  knew  their  lan- 
guage and  could  talk  It  and  when  he  told 
their  tales  orally  he  used  It  eflectivety.  But 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  he  had  little  re- 
gard for  consistency.  He  might  write  Gawd  in 
one  line  and  God  In  the  next  line  without  a 
change  of  speaker.  But  his  contrlbuUon  to 
folklore  was  a  slgnlQcant  one  and  I  do  not 
regret  the  time  that  I  spent  on  his  manu- 
scripts. 

We  had  no  rigid  definitions,  no  unchange- 
able preconceptions  about  what  folklore 
ought  to  be.  If  one  complained  that  the  rec- 
ollections of  a  mustanger  did  not  fit  any 
of  the  traditional  categories  of  folklore. 
Doble  would  reply,  'We  make  our  own  cate- 
gories." Yet  over  the  years  there  was  a  dis- 
cernible trend  In  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number 
of  scholars  including  Gene  Bluestein  and 
more  recenUy  Roger  Abrahams.  We  are  a 
regional  Society  and  our  special  province 
haa  been  Tenas  and  the  Southwest  and  our 
neighboring  republic.  Generally  we  have  at- 
tempted not  to  abstract  the  lore  from  Its 
context  but  to  present  it  within  Its  cultural 
matrix.  We  believe  that  there  is  something 
dUtlnctlve  In  the  overaU  conformation  of  this 
lore,  but  we  have  not  claimed  unqueness  for 
any  single  Item.  Even  such  an  indigenous- 
sounding  expression  as  "Texas  la  a  fine 
place  for  men  and  dogs  but  heU  on  women 
and  horses"  had  Its  analogue  in  the  England 
of  Tliomas  Deloney. 

We  have  not.  however,  excluded  general  or 
comparative  studies,  recent  examples  of 
which  are  Prank  I>oble's  article  on  mad- 
stones.  McEdward  Leach's  on  the  folk  ballad 
as  a  literary  form,  and  Wilson  Hudson's  on 
'Frcuds  Myth  of  the  Primal  Horde."  The 
proportion  of  these  studies  has  been  increas- 
ing In  our  annual  volumes. 

I  value  the  years  that  I  spent  ns  an  as- 
sociate editor  and  as  editor  for  the  Society. 
I  think  I  learned  something  about  editing! 
I  think  I  learned  something  about  writing. 
But  most  rewarding  to  me  have  been  the  as- 
sociations I  have  formed,  particularly  with 
men  like  Frank  Doble  and  Harry  Ransom 
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A  CENTURY  IS  MARKED  BY  BETHEL 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MlNISH 

or   NFW   JERSEr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  fiovember  16.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  plac«  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  November  5th  edition  of 
the  West  Orange  Chronicle. 

This  story  concenw  the  100th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  Bethel  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Orange.  N.J.  Moreover, 
its  pastor.  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Burggraaff. 
is  concurrently  marking  his  20th  an- 
niversary with  Bethel.  I  congratulate 
Reverend  Burggraaff.  both  for  his  splen- 
did service  to  his  parishioners  and  his 
imaginative  handling  of  Bethel's  centen- 
nial celebration. 

The  article  follows: 

ONE-HUNDRrO   YeAB  HtSTOST   Is  CkLEBRAreo 

At  ficTHEt,  E.O. 
A  display  of  memorabilia  relevant  to  the 
100  year  history  of  Bethel  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Dodd  street  and  Midland 
avenue.  East  Orange.  Is  currently  being  as- 
sembled m  preparauon  for  the  Homecoming 
celebration  on  Anniversary  Sunday.  Among 
the  display  items  is  a  small  organ  which  was 
used  over  a  half  cenutry  ago  to  provide  ac- 
companiment for  the  Sunday  School  class  of 
six  Chinese  boys.  AH  members  of  one  family, 
the  cla&s  was  held  in  the  ministers  study 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Floyd  Bennett 
according  to  Mrs.  William  Rledel.  Bethel 
church  secretary. 

Old  photographs,  wedding  annoiuicements 
and  church  bulletins  marking  highlights  of 
the  past  100  years  are  on  view  on  a  special 
display  shelf  which  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Elder  George  A.  Waters  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  Junior  High  Room  to 
allow  maximum  flow  of  visitors  to  have  the 
opportimlty  to  study  the  rare  Items. 

Former  Bethel  members  from  as  far  awsy 
ns  Ohio  are  expected  (or  the  ceniennial  cele- 
bration, November  8  which  also  marks  the 
same  Sunday  when  the  present  building  was 
dedicated  In  1861. 

The  last  of  three  celebration  events,  in- 
cluding an  organ  recital  in  March  and  a 
Strawberry  FesUval  in  June,  the  Homecom- 
Uig  Sunday  will  be  marked  with  a  special 
worship  service.  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Burggraaff, 
whose  30th  anniversary  as  pastor  of  Bethel  la 
also  being  observed,  will  preach  the  anniver- 
sary sermon  entitled.  "The  Forward  MovIdk 
Church."  ** 

The  chancel  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  Skalak.  A.A.G  O..  wUl  sing  "Achieved 
is  the  Glorlou.<(  Work"  from  Haydn's  "Crea- 
Uon"  among  its  offerings.  All  of  the  choral 
responses  were  composed  by  Skalak.  two  of 
them  especially  for  this  occasion.  Former 
soloists  who  have  sung  at  Bethel  over  the 
years  wUl  Join  the  choir  In  honor  of  this  oc- 
casion. 

Rev.  K.  Blaine  Cragg.  moderator  of  the 
Newark  Presbytery.  Rev.  Hamilton  Reeve, 
former  Bethel  member,  and  Rev.  tHysses  B. 
Blakoley.  executive  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark  win  also  participate  in  the  service. 
Presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Burggraaff 
and  re-naming  of  PeUowshlp  Hall  in  his  hon- 
or win  commemorate  both  anniversaries. 

A  aim  program  for  children  from  4  to  fl 
years  will  be  shown  in  the  Jumor  room  and 
a  nursery  for  younger  children  will  be  pro- 
vided during  the  church  service,  according 
to  Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  who  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet Auld  and  Mrs.  Roy  Sjogren,  Is  co-chair- 
man for  the  day's  actlvltJeo, 
Following    the   service,   a  dinner    will    be 
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•erved  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Oeorge 
A.  Preemui  and  Mrs.  George  A.  WeUis.  ho«- 
pltahtr  co-chairmen.  Three  hundred  re- 
servations have  been  received.  Mayor  William 
S.  Hart  of  Eaat  Orange  wlu  eoend  greetings. 
A  souvenlor  centennial  booklet  of  the 
church's  history  will  be  presented  to  all  »h» 
attend. 


UNITED  STATES  WILL  NOT  RECOG- 
NIZE ODER  LINE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSH 

or  iixiMois 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clil- 
ca«o  DaUy  News  last  Friday  carried  a 
very  disturbing  report  by  Its  DaUy  News 
foreign  service  correspondent,  Donald  R. 
Shanor. 

Mr.  Shanor  reports  that  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  follow  West 
Germany  in  recognizing  Poland's  Oder- 
Neisse  frontier. 

Over  the  weekend.  West  Gennanj's 
Chancellor  WlUy  Brandt  announced 
that  West  Germany  has  signed  an  a«ree- 
ment  with  Poland  setting  up  the  West 
Germany-Poland  boundaries. 

II  Uie  Chicago  DaUy  News  report  Is 
correct.  It  appears  Incredible  that  the 
United  States  would  not  recognize  the 
agreement  reached  between  West  Ger- 
many and  Fcdand. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  lot  of 
promises  to  the  Polish-American  people, 
but    if  Mr.  Shanor's  report  Is  correct 
the  President  has  a  forked  tongue-  he  is 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth 
and   has   no   intention   of   keeping   his 
promises. 
Mr.  Shanor's  article  follows: 
UNFtro   Statis   Wont   Rccockizz   Ooa 
Lmx 
(By  Donald  R.  Shanor) 
Wsassw.— The  United  states  does  not  In- 
tend  to  follow  West  Germany  In  recognizing 
Poland's    Oder-NeUse    fronUer,   although    It 
U  under  considerable  pressure  from  Warsaw 
and  Polish-Americans  to  do  so. 

When  the  German-Polish  treaty  talks  are 
concluded  and  a  formula  for  recognizing  the 
border  Is  agreed  to,  the  United  Statea  will 
Issue  a  statement  welcoming  the  pact  and 
expressing  its  satisfaction  that  another  ateo 
toward  East-West  detente  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

But  there  will  be  no  change  In  the  US. 
posiuon  that  anal  placement  of  the  Polish- 
German  border  must  awaJt  a  peace  treaty 
and  until  then  the  territories  the  Germai 
have  renounced  are  stUl  considered  to  iM 
under  only  temporary  PolUh  admlnlstraOon 
The  British  are  expected  to  go  along  with 
this  stand.  The  French,  although  they  have 
made  no  formal  changes  In  their  policy  on 
the  PoUah  borders,  made  It  known  11  year* 
ago  through  the  late  President  Charles  de 
Oaulle  that  they  considered  the  Oder-Nelsse 
line  to  be  Bnal.  The  fourth  World  War  n 
silled  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  that  more 
than  Poland's  borders  Is  at  stake 

If  the  unchanged  US,  position  seems  to 
put  the  United  SUtea  out  of  step  with  al- 
most everyone,  including  both  German 
states  the  reasoning  Is  that  more  than 
Poland's  borders  Is  at  stake. 
The  United  states  does  not  want  to  risk 

fihTur"?""  f?"™  "*  '°"r-power  respon- 
sibility for  settling  the  problems  of  poMwir 
Germany. 
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Thus,  the  United  States  welcomes  Interim 
solutions  between  the  German  states  and 
their  neighbors,  and  for  thU  reason  the 
Americans  support  the  talks  between  the  two 
German  governments. 

But  a  U.3,  abrogaUon  of  any  of  the  four- 
power  agreements,  such  as  the  one  on  the 
Polish  border,  would  Imperil  four-power  re- 
sponalbUlUes  on  the  entire  complex  of  post- 
war lasues.  the  most  Important  of  which  Is 
Berlin. 

U.S.  olDcIals  feel  that  the  security  of  2.2 
million  Weat  Berllners  U  more  Important 
than  satisfying  Poland's  wish  for  further 
border  guarantees. 


POLICY  STATEMENT  OP  MIDDLE 
STATES  TAXPATfEK  CONFERENCE 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENNCSSEC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENT.ATIVES 

Mondav,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  KUYKEiroALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
July  the  representatives  of  the  Middle 
States  Taxpayers  Associations  repre- 
senting Texas.  Oklahoma.  Nebraska 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois. Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
adopted  an  Important  resolution  con- 
cerning the  growing  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibllty  by  government. 

I  believe  it  U  pertinent  to  this  moment 
as  we  take  up  a  number  of  money  bills 
In  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  91st 
Congress  that  we  Members  of  Congress 
be  aware  of  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
therefore.  Including  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
I3th  Annual  Middle  States  Taxpayers 
Conference  on  July  29.  1070. 
The  resolution  follows: 

POLJCT   STATIMkKT   Or    13tH   AkMUSL   MmoLE 

States  Taspatee  Conteexkce 
The  esecuUves  of  the  ten  statewide  tax- 
payer research  organizations  In  attendance 
at  the  Middle  Statea  Taxpayer  Conference 
view  with  continuing  and  growing  concern 
the  mounting  expenditures  at  all  leveta  of 
government  and  the  Increasingly  heavy  tax 
burdens  required  to  finance  these  expendi- 
tures. 

We  recognlie  that  serious  problems  con- 
front our  communities.  sUtes.  and  nation 
However,  omclala  and  dtlEens  alike  must 
somehow  be  brought  to  the  realization  that 
(1)  the  only,  or  the  best,  solution  to  these 
problems  does  not  automatically  Involve  In- 
creased government  spending,  and  (2| 
where  such  expenditures  are  found  to  be 
of  high  priority  they  will  attract  greater 
cltl»n  support  If  they  are  based  upon 
sound  fiscal  policies  and  decisions. 

We  continue  to  Insist  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  sound  governmental  Ha- 
cal  policy,  that  the  authority  to  spend  tax 
dollars  must  be  closely  associated  with  the 
responsibility  for  raising  them.  We  cannot 
have  more  and  mtjre  services  and  lower 
taxes  at  the  same  time. 

We  view  with  particular  concern  the  ob- 
vious  deterioration  In  the  federal  budgetarv 
situation  After  a  brief  respite.  It  appeara  a 
return  to  runaway  budget  deBclta  of  alarm- 
ing proportions  Is  Imminent.  Both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Congress  share  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  this  does  not 
happen.  The  Administration  should  not 
back  away  from  Its  balanced  budget  objec- 
tive, and  should  armly  resut  unrealistic 
and  unwise  spending  Increases,  The  Con- 
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gress  must  act  responsibly.  The  mere  adop- 
tion of  a  token  leglahitlve  spending  limita- 
tion -which  provides  neither  a  celling  on 
spending  nor  an  effective  deterrent  to  unwise 
Increases  on  Individual  spending  bills  U  In- 
aumclent  and  threatens  federal  tax  Increases 
and/or  further  erosion  of  the  dollar 
through  InlUtlon.  We  tberelore  urge  that 

1  Efforts  to  control  and  reduce  expendi- 
tures at  all  levels  be  supported  In  every  pos- 
sible way,  to  the  end  that  further  tax  In- 
creases may  be  avoided  and  prospects  for 
eventual  Ux  reUef  may  be  enhanced, 

2.  Our  elected  representatives  at  all  lev- 
eu  and  In  Washington,  In  particular,  take 
note  of  the  widening  opposition  to  state- 
local  bond  Issue  and  tax  lncrea.se  proposals 
recognizing  that  such  attitudes  reflect  deep-' 
seated  taxpayer  concerns. 

The  representatives  of  the  Middle  States 
taxpayer  research  organlzauons  thus  return 
to  their  respective  states  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  essential  role  of  our  orga- 
nizations m  continuing  to  urge  resUtance  to 
unsound  and  imwlse  fiscal  actions  and  pol- 
icies at  all  governmental  levels. 


WHAT  DID  IT  PROVE? 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  snssotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evei-yone 
has  his  own  evaluation  of  the  recent 
elections  and  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Salisbury  Press-Spectator  of  Novem- 
ber 12.  1970.  has  some  interesting  com- 
ments; 

What  Did  It  Peove? 
Last  week's  elecUon  demanded  so  much 
tune  and  energy  from  the  candidates  and 
theU-  supporters  and  staffs;  It  Intruded  so 
extensively  on  the  average  citizen  by  way  of 
the  campaigning:  It  cost  so  much  money: 
and  m  the  end  It  really  changed  so  little  that 
one  IS  forced  to  ask.  "What  did  It  all  prove?  ' 
Since  elections  at  regular  Intervals  are 
such  a  part  of  American  life.  It  may  be  well 
to  look  back  and  conalder  this  particular 
election  and  see  If  It  really  did  prove  any- 
thing. It  Is  my  feeling  that  It  Uidlcated.  If 
not  actually  proved,  several  things. 

Probahly  the  foremost  result  of  this  elec- 
tion was  the  startling  realusatlon  by  a  lot  of 
candidates  and  poIlUcal  leaders  that,  when 
they  take  the  noUon,  the  voters  are  quite 
capable  of  decldUig  what  the  real  Issues  are. 
And  no  amount  of  spouting  by  such  orators 
as  the  President  and  Splro  "The  Mouth" 
Agnew  can  dUgulse  the  problems  or  divert 
the  voters  from  the  things  that  are  really 
worrying  them.  The  Republican  party  spent 
millions  to  change  the  Une-up  In  the  Con- 
gress and  to  help  G.O.P.  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor and  other  olBces.  The  net  result  was 
practically  nU. 

Speaking  as  a  newspaper  publUber,  the 
election  proved  something  ela»— that  the 
broadcast  media,  especially  television,  are 
simply  not  very  effective  when  It  comes  to 
selling  candidates  to  the  people.  On  election 
night,  the  TV  people  themselves  said  very 
Irankly  that  It  was  obvious  that  the  mllUons 
spent  on  television  advertising  had  gone 
down  the  drain.  This,  of  course.  Is  very  sat- 
Ufylng  to  the  newspaper  people  who  have 
had  to  be  content  with  a  tew  crumbs  from 
the  pollUcal  adverUslng  budgets  In  recent 
years  while  the  broadcasters  gobbled  up  the 
bulk  of  the  money. 

Candidate  Jack  DanJorth  told  a  group  of 
newspaper  pubUahera  at  a  presa  meeting  In 
October  that  he  thought  editorial  endorae- 
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menu  by  newspapers  were  of  little  value  and 
that  most  of  his  advertising  money  would  go 
to  television.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  oppo- 
nent was  editorially  endorsed  by  many  Mis- 
souri newspapers.  Including  papers  In  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis.  And  as  he  promised.  Mr, 
Dsnforth  spent  must  of  his  money  (or  eome- 
iKJdy's  money)  on  television — climbing  steps 
and  running  around  In  his  shorts.  And  Mr. 
Symington  won.  StUl  listening.  Mr.  Danforth. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  things  the  electloti 
proved  to  me.  Maybe  It  proved  other  things 
to  you.  At  any  rate.  It's  over  and  weTe  all 
going  to  have  to  live  with  the  results  untU 
the  chance  comes  to  vote  again. 


OEO— MODEL   AGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  is,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  who 
have  infUtrated  the  ranks  of  taxpayer 
subsidized  poverty  programs  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  sutus  of  untouch- 
ables— a  new  breed  of  poverty  su- 
premacists. 

Last  month,  in  our  capital  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  the  OEO  organizaUon 
was  lauded  as  a  model  antipoverty  oper- 
ation by  the  OEO  regional  supervisor  of 
Austin.  Tex.  Just  what  criterion  was  used 
In  judging  poverty  programs  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

However,  the  Community  Advance- 
ment-OEO  organization  In  Baton  Rouge 
has  been  used  as  a  public  opinion  front 
to  promote  support  for  men  accused  of 
plotting  to  murder  the  mayor-president 
And.  more  recently,  one  of  its  local 
VISTA  directors  came  under  fire  for  per- 
sistent revolutionary  attacks  against  the 
evangelist.  Billy  Graham, 

If  this  is  the  subterfuge  for  a  poverty 
program  which  is  accorded  recogniUon 
as  a  model  agency,  the  American  people 
should  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the 
poverty  programs  which  receive  a  sub- 
excellence  rating. 

Soon  the  poor  people  will  tire  of  being 
exploited. 

An  article  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  of  October  30  1970 
and  an  article  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
State-Times  of  October  22, 1970.  follows: 
DiXECToa  or  VISTA  Beino  Piobed  Arrxa 
Geabam  Couruam 
The  omce  of  Economic  Opportunity  m 
Washington  has  ordered  an  investigation 
into  activities  of  Edward  Deevy,  local  VISTA 
=m"^''  1'"'  "  complaint  from  evangelist 
Bitty  Onbhm  that  Deevy  harassed  hhn 

Oaiclala  at  Community  Advancement,  inc 
(CAI),  conflrmed  Thursday  the  Investigation 
Into  the  activities  of  Deevy. 

The  investigation,  which'  began  Tuesday 
stems  from  Deevy's  activities  during  Gra- 
ham's crusade  In  Baton  Rouge  last  week 
Deevy,  other  employes  of  CAI  and  various 
other  local  persons  organized  a  group  to 
protest  racial  attitudes  in  local  churches 
after  on  Integrated  group  was  reru.ied  admis- 
sion at  four  churches  Oct.  18. 

Local  officials  of  the  crusade  met  with 
Deeiy  three  times  during  the  crusade  and 
received  a  printed  copy  of  the  protest  but 
Gr^am  said  he  refused  to  hear  the  group 
because  of  a  heavy  schedule. 

"We  rather  felt  Graham  was  using  bla 
connections  with   the    (Nixon)    admlnhara- 
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tlon  ...  to  try  to  get  back  at  us,"  Deevy  said 
last  week. 

Graham  Is  a  personal  friend  of  President 
Nixon. 

Deevy  said  his  task  Is  marshaling  resounxs 
to  solve  commumty  problems  and  called  the 
spirit  generated  by  the  crusade  "one  of  the 
finest  resources  of  our  community.  There  was 
no  Intention  of  being  agmlnat  the  crusade.** 

orrrciAi,  came  hcbe 
CAI  offlclau  said  they  learned  of  the  Investi- 
gation from  Pred  Mosley,  an  Investigator  as- 
signed to  the  Atlanta  office  of  OEO  who 
spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  In  Baton 
Rouge.  "The  Investigation  was  ordered  Mon- 
day by  Donald  Runsfeld,  director  of  OEO  in 
Washington. 

"'He  (Mosley)  said  Runsfeld  himself  had 
ordered  that  an  Investigator  be  sent  Into 
Baton  Rouge,"  said  Charles  Tapp,  CAI  di- 
rector. Tapp  said  the  Investigation  waa 
touched  off  by  a  complaint  from  Graham 
M  one  of  his  associates  to  Runsfeld  that 
Deevy  harassed  them  during  the  five  day 
crusade. 

CAI  officials  were  also  contacted  about  the 
Investigation  by  Bill  Staton,  VISTA  program 
director  In  Austin,  Tex.,  and  by  Ron  Dietrich, 
a  VISTA  attorney  In  Washington. 

The  Investigation  Is  apparenuy  aimed  at 
determining  whether  duplicating  equipment, 
paper  and  materials  belonging  to  CAI  were 
used  by  Deevy's  protest  group  and  also 
whether  federal  man  hours  were  used  In  the 
protest  by  other  VISTA  workers 

Tapp  said  the  CAI  would  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  Deevy's  actions  and  that  It  sup- 
ports his  efforts  to  bring  attcnUon  to  racial 
attitudes  In  some  local  churches. 

"We're  not  going  to  are  Ed  Deevy.  We"re 
not  going  to  discipline  anybody  or  do  any- 
thing." said  Tapp.  "We  support  him." 

"The  first  open  sign  of  the  protest  by  Deevy 
end  the  citizen's  group  came  at  an  Oct  20 
news  conference  when  Deevy  asked  Graham 
If  he  would  permit  a  reading  of  the  protest 
Graham  refused  and  quickly  ahut  off  Deevy 
by  saying  no  one  but  newsmen  could  ask 
questions.  However,  neither  Graham  nor  hla 
aides  attempted  to  shut  off  questions  from 
others  who  were  not  newsmen. 


CHECKED  WITH  POLICE 

As  part  of  the  Investigation,  Mosley  con- 
tacted local  police  to  assist  In  locating  tapes 
by  newsmen  at  the  news  conference  Police 
contacted  two  newsmen  but  both  refused  to 
give  up  theu-  tapes. 

Rolfe  McCoUlster,  an  attorney  who  headed 
local  arrangements  for  the  crusade  said 
Thursday  he  had  been  contacted  by  Mosley 
also.  He  said  the  complaint  about  Deevy  did 
not  come  from  the  local  group. 

"I  have  no  knowledge  of  anybody  asking 
for  an  Investigation  and  I  can  assure  you  It 
did  not  come  from  the  executive  committee  " 
sold  McColUster.  ""■•<««, 

The  conflict  between  Deevy's  group  and 
the  Graham  crusade  began  with  a  breakfast 
Tuesday  morning  and  continued  through  the 
evangelist's  stay.  An  attempt  by  Deevy  to 
press  the  protest  at  the  breakfast  meeting 
with  crusade  ofllcuis  and  local  ministers 
brought  complaints  to  the  police  department 
One  of  the  complaints  came  directly  from 
Graham,  according  to  authorities.  Others 
came  from  other  crusade  officials. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  one  of  my 
officers  called  me  and  said  Mr.  Graham  hlm- 
eelf  was  pretty  upset  sbout  It,"  Capt.  Leroy 
Watson,  head  of  the  city  police  Intelligence 
division,  said. 

"I  dont  recaU  any  other  names  who  com- 
pUlned,  but  there  were  several  They  Just  all 
seemed  to  be  pretty  upset. "  Watson  said 

ThU  la  the  second  time  Deevy  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  VISTA  officials  Ui  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  time  was  when  he  urged  OEO 
support  in   the   case   of  Prank  Stewart,   a 
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VISTA  worker  and  one  of  three  young  Negro 
men  accused  of  plotting  to  murder  Mayor- 
President  Dumas, 

Stewart  was  In  the  parljh  Jail  at  that  time 
under  a  HOO.OOO  bond.  VJS.  Dlst.  Judge  E 
Gordon  We«t  ordered  Stewart  released  on 
hU  own  recognizance  when  the  case  reached 
hun, 

Deevy  Is  an  Irish -bora  Catholic  prtest  who 
came  to  Baton  Rouge  about  two  years  ago 
after  Bishop  Charles  P  Greoo  gave  him  per- 
mission bo  leave  his  official  church  duties  in 
the  Diocese  of  Alexandria 

OEO  OmciAL  Calls  CAI  Mooei.  Agckct 

Baton  Rouge's  Community  Advancement 
Inc.  program  Is  often  used  as  a  model  of  how 
an  anti-poverty  operation  should  be  handled 
In  this  region,  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity official  from  Austin,  Tex  ,  said  here 
today. 

Hamah  King,  regional  metro  supervisor  fcr 
the  OEO,  made  the  statement  during  a  brief 
meeUng  of  about  20  individuals  with  Mayor- 
President  Dumas  today  to  discuss  the  local 
anti-poverty  program  here. 

Dumas  was  compUmentary  of  Community 
Advancement  Inc.  (CAI),  saying  that  the 
group  has  opened  communications  In  areos 
where  the  local  government  had  no  commu- 
nications before. 

There  have  been  some  local  problems 
Which  could  have  developed  into  something 
worse  without  the  Itoe  of  commumcallons 
established  by  the  CAI,  Dumas  said. 

"The  mnyor-presldent  said  an  effort  has 
been  made  locally  to  keep  poUtlcs  out  of 
CAI  functions  and  to  give  the  anu-poveriy 
group  a  free  hand  in  operating. 

The  relationship  between  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  CAI  has  been  good  so  far 
Dumas  added. 

King  .laid  that  the  regional  officer  In  Aus- 
tin has  not  bad  the  dlfflculues  with  the 
Baton  Rouge  agency  which  have  occurred  at 
other  anti-poverty  agencies  in  this  region 

Charles  Tapp,  director  of  the  local  CAI 
said  Dumas  "has  never  failed  to  respond"" 
when  the  CAI  needed  political  support. 

MEET    ON    POVEBTT 

Officials  Of  poverty  agencies  met  here  to- 
day  to  discuss  new  dUwUons  planned  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lOEOI.  Seen 
at  the  meeting  were,  left  to  right,  Daniel 
Vincent,  New  Orleam,  executive  director  of 
Total  Commumty  Action:  Jerry  Arceneaui 
Jennings,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Action  Agenclei- 
James  W.  Griffith,  Austin.  Tex.,  regional  dl^ 
rector  of  the  OEO,  and  Charles  W.  Tapp  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Advancement,  Inc. 


PETITION  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 
EMBASSY  IN  PARIS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUiiETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  re- 
cently signed  a  formal  proclamation  set- 
ting aside  Veterans'  Day  as  a  time  for 
Chelm.sford  residents  to  contact  the 
North  Vietnam  Embassy  in  behalf  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

An  offlcial  message  was  also  sent  by 
the  board  in  behalf  of  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  and  I  am  honored  and 
pleased  to  include  this  in  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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BouD  or  Skuctscsn. 

Chelmsford.  »las$..  November  It  lyjo 
The  No«TR  ViXTM&M  Ehbasst, 
Paru,  rrance 
To  Whom  tt  May  Concent: 

The  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Chelmsford, 
Chelmaford,  Massachusetts.  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  second  day  of  November 
14*70  proclaimed  that  Veterans  Day.  No- 
vember Uth,  1970.  he  set  a&lde  In  this  com- 
munity for  tu  citizens  to  act  In  behalf  of 
the  Prlsooen  of  war  held  In  North  Vietnam. 
We,  therefore,  do  earnestly  request  that  all 
American  Prisoners  of  War  be  completely 
Identified,  that  all  »ick  and  injured  prisoners 
be  Immediately  released  and  that  Prisoner  of 
War  camps  be  ImpartlaUy  inspected  and  that 
the  Prisoners  of  War  be  allowed  to  send 
messages  to  their  families;  all  of  which  are 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
North  Vietnam  has  signed. 

Prisoners  of  War  are  guaranteed  basic  hu- 
man rights  by  International  Law.  We  de- 
plore ttila  treatment  of  our  Prisoners  of 
War.  and  this  departure  from  the  agreements 
of  the  Oeneva  Convention. 

HOWASD    E     HUMPtfEKT 

Chairman. 

GcaALD      J.      L4HIt*N. 
EUGKNS     J.     DOODT. 


HOLY    TRINITY    LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JESSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
d»y.  October  11.  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  ceremoniea  held 
to  mark  the  new  home  of  Holy  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  in  Union.  N.J. 

The  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity.  Rev.  Paul 
Baranek,  has  prepared  an  Inspiring 
prayer  to  mark  the  dedication.  1  include 
below  for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  Pastor  Baranek's  prayer: 

A     PAdTOa'S    PUTKB    roi    THS    COMMUNITT    OF 
THE    rAXTHrm.   ON    OEmCATlON    DaT 

Thanlu  and  praise  to  You.  O.  God.  for  tills 
dA>-  or  achievement  and  Joy,  How  dear  to 
us  Is  this  House  of  Prayer,  praise  and  thanks, 
giving.  How  close  to  our  hearu  Is  this  com- 
munity of  memory  and  hope,  reminding  us 
of  our  help  In  ages  past,  our  hope  for  years 
to  come  We  thank  Tou  for  the  privilege  of 
raising  arches  and  moulding  stones  to  your 
Honor  and  Glory,  and  for  being  able  to  enter 
fields  of  sacrl&ce  and  endeavor  never  en- 
tered before,  and  for  being  able  to  bear  wit- 
ness In  a  generaUon  that  would  destroy  than 
build  up.  for  having  been  blessed  with  our 
alabaster  Jar  of  precious  ointment  to  pour 
upon  Your  feet  and  to  seek  Your  forgiveness 
for  our  failures  of  the  years  gone  by. 

We  thank  you  for  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
living  stUl,  the  precious  treasure  of  faithful 
witness  we  have  received  from  the  past,  the 
most  precious  treasure  we  have  to  puss  on  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  As  we  dedicate 
these  buildings,  help  us  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Your  Gospel  unsullied  and  undlmmed  that 
those  who  win  remember  this  day  jears  from 
now  may  fortify  themselves  with  our  ex- 
ample, even  as  we  draw  our  Inspiration  from 
those  who  once  worshipped  and  labored  In 
this  program  with  us  and  now  are  In  the 
company  of  the  Triumphant  Church. 

We  thank  you.  Lord,  for  the  full-hearted- 
nesa  of  our  leadership,  the  committees  of 
planning  and  program,  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  slowly  built  their  lives 
Into  these  walls.  What  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
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are  around  us  as  we  gather  for  today's  dedi- 
cation! 

Keep  us  alert  to  the  needs  of  people  In  all 
condluons  of  life,  people  who  are  burdened 
and  their  minda  are  not  at  peace.  Let  not 
this  days  accomplishment  loU  us  to  sleep 
May  our  cares  pick  up  the  cries  of  those  In 
anguish  and  whose  faith  has  withered  and 
the  problems  of  living  have  deadened  their 
souls.  Keep  our  congregation's  conscience 
aensltlzed  to  the  harrowing  problems  of  so- 
ciety where  priorities  are  confused,  where 
Christ  Is  forgotten  and  where  the  creature  Is 
worshipped  above  the  Creator.  In  seeking  to 
face  the  challenges  or  a  planet  bent  of  self- 
destruction,  may  we  In  our  thanksgiving  re- 
direct our  attention  to  the  Source  of  all 
spiritual  strength  and  gifts  and  effect  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  their  proper  use.  Impel  us  to 
move  where  our  community  breathes  and 
lives.  As  new  unfolding  opportunities  of  pro- 
claiming Your  Ooepel  In  a  growing  neighbor- 
hood emerge,  may  we  respond,  engendering 
warmth  and  love  In  the  Uvea  of  those  who 
worship  with  us  and  who  live  around  us 
Prom  strength  to  strength,  let  Your  Spirit 
Inspire  us  to  be  a  potent  Influence,  leading 
people  to  the  feet  of  HUn  who  U  our  Shep- 
herd, the  Way,  Truth  and  Life. 

Now  to  this  Savior  and  Lotd.  by  the  power 
at  work  within  us,  which  Is  able  to  do  more 
abundanuy  than  we  ask  or  think,  at  this 
Dedication  and  throughout  our  lives,  be  glory 
In  the  Church  and  In  Christ  Jesus  to  all 
generations  forever.  Amen, 


ENVIRONMENTAUSTS  SUPPORT 
H.R,  18185 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay,  November  is,  1970 
Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Speaker,  at  a  news  confereiKe  here  No- 
vember 14.  a  group  of  leading  environ- 
mentalists headed  by  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  annoimced  their  support  of 
H.R.  16785  and  S.  2193,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  soon  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  I  am  including  the  entire 
text  of  the  conference  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  15.  1970. 

To  illustrate  the  urgent  need  for  a  Job 
safety  and  health  bill,  the  environmen- 
talists revealed  the  tragic  results  of  a 
recent  study  of  causes  of  death  of  400 
asbestos  workers  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area,  Dr,  •WUliam  J,  Nicholson, 
assistant  professor  of  community  medi- 
cine at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine who  conducted  the  study,  said  that 
these  asbestos  workers  were  dying  from 
cancer  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
general  population.  According  to  Dr 
Nicholson,  the  majority  of  these  deaths 
could  have  been  prevented  witli  proper 
safety  and  health  regulations, 

HJl,  16785  would  permit  Uie  Secretary 
of  Labor,  upon  consultation  with  advi- 
sory committe-s  and  public  hearings,  to 
set  Federal  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  in  .-^rder  to  prevent  the 
carnage  in  our  worksites.  Positive  Fed- 
eral leadership  is  required  Immediately  If 
the  stotistics  of  on-the-job  death  and 
disability  are  to  be  lowered,  Edorts  to 
dilute  the  provisions  of  H,R.  16785  and 
substitute  a  weaker  version  would  only 
indicate  a  lack  of  concern  and  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  to  end  this  slaughter  in  our  fac- 
tories and  on  our  farms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  In  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  such  important  and 
vital  legislation  deserves.  Loss  of  life  and 
limb  must  cease  being  a  concomitant  of 
the  modern  industrial  process  in  this  the 
most  advanced  Nation  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

NaOE«  Unft  Backs  Joa  Safitt  Blixa 
Washinoton.— Asserting  that  "elk  and 
deer  are  better  protected  than  working  men 
and  women. "  a  group  of  environmentalists 
led  by  Ralph  Nader  threw  their  support  to- 
day behind  two  Job  health  and  safety  bills 
now  before  Congress, 

They  called  the  bills  the  minimum  legisla- 
tion Congress  should  approve.  They  de- 
nounced Industry  and  Administration  efforts 
to  change  the  measures,  which  are  supported 
by  organized  labor  and  the  Democrats. 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Harrison  A 
Williams  Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jersey  Is 
among  the  pending  business  when  that  body 
reconvenes  Monday  A  sImlUr  House  blli 
sponsored  by  Representative  Domlnick  V 
Daniels,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  Is  sched- 
uled for  early  action. 

Both  bills  place  broad  rulemaking.  In- 
spection and  enforcement  powers  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  grant  expanded  emplove 
rights.  Segments  of  Industry,  led  by  the 
Chamber  ol  Commerce,  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration want  rule-making  and  enforce- 
ment to  be  done  by  Independent  panels.  In- 
dustry sources  have  also  complained  about 
the  expanded  workers'  rights. 

At  a  news  conference  called  by  the  en- 
vlronmenuilsts.  a  New  York  City  physicist 
said  that  New  York  and  New  Jersev 
asbestos  workers  were  dying  of  cancer 
at  much  higher  rates  than  the  general  popu- 
lation, according  to  a  study  he  had  con- 
ducted, 

"The  majority  of  them  will  die  from  asbes- 
tosls,  from  Inhalation  of  the  fibers,  and  It  Is 
completely  preventable."  said  Dr.  William 
J.  Nicholson,  asslsunt  professor  of  commu- 
nity medicine  at  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine. 

POUR     HUNDRED     DEA-rHS     STUDIXO 

Dr.  Nicholson  said  his  study  ol  asbestos 
workers  in  New  York  Local  13  and  New  Jersey 
Local  32  showed  that  since  1943,  more  than 
400  had  died.  Accidents  were  the  dominant 
cause  of  death  In  the  early  years,  he  said,  but 
now  10  per  cent  were  dying  of  asbestosls 
over  20  per  cent  were  dying  of  lung  cancer. 
10  per  cent  of  cancer  of  the  digestive  tract. 
10  per  cent  of  nasal  mesothelioma  (a  cancer) 
and  10  per  cent  of  miscellaneous  cancers. 

An  Interrelationship  between  consumer 
problems  and  occupational  hazards  was 
pointed  out  by  Glenn  Paulson  of  RockefeUer 
University,  who  said  workers  packaging  en- 
xyme  detergents  were  beginning  to  contact 
chronic  respitory  diseases. 

And  a  Boston  cancer  specialist  said  reports 
were  "beginning  to  trickle  In  "  that  house- 
wives were  suffering  from  skin  problems  be- 
cause of  the  enzymes. 

BIRTH     defect     WARNING 

Dr  Samuel  8,  Epstein,  of  the  Chndren's 
Cancer  Research  Foundation  In  Boston, 
Issued  a  warning  about  Increased  dangers  of 
birth  defects  and  damages  to  "the  genetic 
pool." 

He  said  the  sources  of  danger  to  workers 
came  from  accidents,  noise,  dust,  irradiation 
and  toxic  chemicals. 

Absent  from  the  news  conference  but  listed 
as  signers  of  a  statement  of  support  for  the 
health  and  safety  legislation  were  a  number 
of  men  prominent  In  science  such  as  Barry 
Commoner  of  Washington  University,  Paul 
ErUoh  of  Stanford  and  George  Wald  of 
Harvard. 
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CHILE.  CUBA.  AND  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OP  AMERICAN  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAlJrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tile  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
are  the  best  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  logic  which  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  have  come  into  contact, 
A  daily  dose  of  opinion  from  the  people 
who  write  these  gems  have  convinced  me 
that  while  there  are  those  of  us  still 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  AristoteUan 
framewoik  the  editors  of  this  newspaper 
are  not.  They  seem  to  have  moved  pro- 
gressively ahead  to  some  new  realm  of 
thought  as  of  yet  untouched  by  those  of 
us  to  the  right  of  Norman  Mailer. 

A  recent  editorial  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
tlie  last  month  or  so  Cuba  has  been  in 
the  news  several  times.  The  Defense  De- 
partment revealed  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  nuclear  submarine  base  on 
that  island.  A  female  employee  of  tlie 
South  African  Embassy  has  been  expelled 
from  the  UnlUd  States  for  spying  for 
Castro.  Two  members  of  the  Cuban  dele- 
gation to  Uie  United  Nations,  the  First 
Secretary  and  a  counselor  Ixave  been 
asked  to  leave  our  shores  for  "engaging 
in  actlvlUes  outside  the  scope  of  their 
duties, "  state  Department  talk  meaning 
espionage.  The  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  released  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Dlinois  Crime  Investigating 
Committee  containing  ironclad  evidence 
that  Cuba  is  serving  as  a  base  for  the 
training  of  Americans  in  terrorist  tac- 
tics. The  McClellan  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  relea.sed  a  sec- 
tion of  its  continuing  Investigation  into 
riots,  civil  and  criminal  disorders  in 
which  the  deputy  director  of  the  tactical 
command  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Police  De- 
partment states  unequivocally  that  the 
bombings  in  Puerto  Rico  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Castro  government. 

What  does  the  New  York  Times  make 
out  of  all  this?  The  United  States  "can- 
not afford  to  cling  stubbornly  to  a  policy 
of  Isolating  Cuba,  Why  Is  this?  Because 
the    new   Communist-Socialist    govci-n- 
ment  of  Chile  in  violation  of  the  OAS 
embargo  has  restored  relations  with  the 
Cuban  dictator. 
The  editorial  follows: 
CHnx.   Cuba,    and  the   Organization 
OF  Amexican  States 
was  mevlUble  that  President   Allende 
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can  States  In  1964.  Mexico  never  olMcrved  the 
boycott,  the  military  regimea  In  Pern  and 
Bolivia  have  voiced  the  desire  to  normalhie 
relations  with  Cuba,  and  other  Latin  Oov- 
ermnents  may  speak  up  now  that  ChUe  baa 
broken  the  Ice. 

What  Is  disturbing  is  that  Dr.  Allende  an- 
nounced his  decision  without  consulting  or 
even  IntomUng  the  O.A.S.  Though  opposed 
to  parts  of  the  1964  resolution,  Chile  had  de- 
clared its  adherence.  That  document  said  the 
suspension  of  diplomatic  and  trade  relauons 
with  Cuba  would  continue  untu  the  OJt  S 
Council  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
that  the  Castro  regime  "no  longer  posed  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere." 

Even  Mr.  Valdes.  no  friend  of  the  OJiS 
had  conceded  last  July  that  because  the 
1964  boycott  had  been  a  collective  decision 
"it  should  be  revised  coUectlvely."  There 
had  been  hope  that  whatever  Its  dIrecUon 
at  home.  Chile  under  Dr.  Allende  would 
continue  an  active  and  constructive  role  in 
the  O.A.3. 

While  the  United  States  was  Justified  in 
deploring  the  fact  that  Chile  acted  outside 
the  O-A.S.  framework  In  restoring  ties  with 
Cuba.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  point  was 
not  raised  first  by  a  concerned  Latin  govern- 
ment. Washington  cannot  afford  to  cling 
stubbornly  to  a  policy  of  Isolating  Cuba  that 
seems  likely  to  command  decreasing  Latin 
support;  but  It  Is  right  to  Insist  on  the  wis- 
dom of  dealing  collectively  iMth  the  ques- 
tion through  established  OJiS.  machinery 
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would  restore  Chile's  relations  with  Cuba 
sooner  rather  than  later.  He  had  promised 
throughout  his  campaign  that  he  would  re- 
establish formal  ties  with  Havana  and  hu 
prompt  action  will  please  many  Chileans. 

The  move  will  also  be  popular  In  other 
Latin  American  countries  where  some  mo- 
mentum has  been  gathering  behind  the  Idea 
that  fresh  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring 
Cuba  back  to  the  Inter-American  family 
Long  before  the  election  victory  of  Dr  Al- 
Icnde's  Marxist-led  coalition.  Chile's  Clirls- 
tlsn  Democratic  Government  had  breached 
the  ec-Dnoralc  i>oycott  and  received  a  Cuban 
trade  mls,s!on. 

On  that  occasion,  Chile's  Foreign  Minister 
Valdes  had  branded  as  "Illegal,  useless  and 
counterproductive"  the  embargo  against 
Cuba  adopted  by  the  Organization  of  Amerl- 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  On  Novem- 
ber 24  a  special  commemorative  stamp 
will  be  issued. 

Service  to  disabled  veterans  by  dis- 
abled veterans,  who  fully  understand 
the  problems  of  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  same  suffering  and  hardships 
of  war  service,  prompted  the  founding  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
DAV  was  born  because  the  disabled  vet- 
eran needed  a  champion. 

Its  early  objectives  have  remained  its 
objectives  today: 

To  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
enu  ...  to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Im- 
proving and  advancing  the  conditions,  health 
and  Interest  of  wounded.  Injured  or  disabled 
veterans. 

The  founders  of  the  DAV  also  resolved 
that  the  organization  shall  stimulate  a 
feeling  of  mutual  devotion,  happiness, 
and  comradesliip  among  all  disabled 
veterans. 

In  the  months  immediately  following 
World  War  I,  approximately  4  milhon 
American  men  discarded  their  Govern- 
ment-issue uniforms  and  returned  to  ci- 
vilian life.  Of  this  number,  about  300,000 
were  wounded.  liisabled,  handicapped,  or 
ill.  These  men  caught  the  country  by 
surprise  and  presented  a  multitude  of 
problems — medical  care,  rehabiliution. 
Job    training,    and    employment — with 
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which  the  Government  was  not  prepared 
to  cope. 

Hastily  set  up  Government  bureaus 
tried  to  handle  some  of  the  problems 
along  with  the  existing  ones.  Chaos  was 
the  result.  The  disabled  veterans  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  bureaus  working 
at  cross  purposes  and  without  getting 
any  real  or  beneficial  help.  Many  men 
entitled  to  compensation  were  getting 
nothing  at  all  and  those  who  were  re- 
ceived unequal  and  inadequate  ratings 
The  Government  evolved  a  plan  to  in- 
stitute vocational  training  courses  for 
disabled  veterans  in  an  attempt  to  give 
each  man  a  trade  or  profession  to  com- 
pensate for  his  handicap.  These  were 
pooriy  organized  and  i-un.  Many  disabled 
veterans  enrolled  in  these  courses  They 
formed  clubs— mostly  for  fraternal  rea- 
sons to  be  in  a  position  to  help  each 
other.  Many  began  to  feel  that  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  disabled  veteran's 
should  be  formed.  From  the  ranks  of 
those  disabled  veterans  in  the  various 
clubs  across  the  country  came  the  men 
Who  conceived  and  brought  into  being 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  At  a 
Christmas  Day  party  in  1919.  the  first 
step  toward  a  national  organization  wa.'s 
taken.  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  invited  100 
feUow  dUabled  veterans  to  his  Christmas 
party.  Prom  this  meeting  came  the  in- 
spiration to  form  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  help  the  wounded  and  disabled 
veteran. 

Inspired  by  their  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm. Marx  called  another  meeting  with 
200  vocational  trainees  at  the  Ohio  Me- 
chanical Institute.  These  veUrans  took 
a  long  look  at  the  situaUon  as  it  then  ex- 
isted: the  Government  vocational  train- 
ing program  was  working  poorly:  exploi- 
tation of  the  di.'iabled  veteran  was  alarm- 
ing: medical  and  hospital  care  were  at 
substandard  levels— insufficient  hospital 
beds  and  doctors  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disabled  veterans:  and.  the  compensa- 
Uon  program  had  virtuaUy  collapsed  due 
to  Inequities  in  disability  awards  The 
biggest  hurdle  was  Government  redtape 
because  of  the  many  Federal  bureaus 
working  at  cross  purposes  shifting  the 
veteran  from  one  agency  to  another. 

In  view  of  the  situation  disabled  vet- 
erans attending  the  gathering  resolved 
that  a  single-purpose  organization 
should  be  formed  immediately,  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  the  wartime 
wounded,  sick,  and  disabled. 

In  May  1920,  a  committee  was  named 
to  draw  up  the  necessary  constitution 
and  bylaws  for  a  national  organization 
as  well  as  for  local  chapters— the  first 
of  which  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  It 
was  not  long  before  other  similar  units 
banded  together  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  1921.  the  DAV  had  gained  sufficient 
size  and  strength  to  hold  its  Initial  con- 
vention. Delegates  assembled  at  the 
Hotel  TuUer  In  Detroit,  elected  Judee 
Marx,  the  father  of  the  DAV.  as  first  na- 
tional commander.  This  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  DAV  as  it  exlsU  today.  By  the  time 
the  second  DAV  national  convention  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  the  following  year 
action  had  already  been  taken  toward 
the  correction  of  mismanagement  in  the 
administration  of  veterans'  affairs. 
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At  the  1923  convention,  the  DAV 
Women's  Auxiliary  was  formed  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans. Mothers  of  the  war  dead  were  also 
invited  to  Join  the  auxiliary. 

The  publishing  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  the  World  War  Weekly 
newspaper  was  authorized  at  the  second 
convention.  To  cover  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion and  mailing,  each  member  was  as- 
sessed an  additional  50  cents  a  year. 

An  early  and  serious  problem  was  se- 
curing funds  to  run  the  national  head- 
quarters A  percentage  of  the  money 
raised  by  local  chapters  went  to  the  na- 
tional headquarters  as  did  gifts  from 
other  organized  groups. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink.  an  opera 
star  who  had  lost  sons  on  both  sides  of 
World  War  I.  gave  many  benefit  per- 
formances for  the  DAV. 

In  1928.  the  National  Service  Fimd 
Foundation  was  formed  to  raise  money 
to  ensure  the  ongoing  of  the  service  pro- 
gram. In  1929.  the  DAV  and  the  Inter- 
national Historical  Society  agreed  that 
the  DAV  would  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  sale  of  the  book  "Progress  of  Na- 
tions" by  the  society. 

This  decade.  1922-32.  saw  the  DAV  be- 
come increasingly  influential  through- 
out the  Nation  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  wartime  disabled  veteran— the 
only  group  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cause  of  our  war-disabled  men  and  wom- 
en. Because  of  the  DAV  s  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, the  oreanization  was 
awarded  a  charter  by  Congress  in  1932  as 
a  Federal,  nonprofit  corporation,  recog- 
luzed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  of- 
ficial voice  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

In  1939.  the  life  membership  fund  was 
begun  which  has  now  grown  to  112.S20 
life  members  and  a  fund  of  over 
$5,000,000. 

In  194 1,  the  DAV  issued  their  first 
Idento-Ugs.  the  miniature  license 
plates.  Since  that  time  nearly  a  billion 
tags  have  been  mailed  and  the  donations 
from  those  who  received  them  have  be- 
come the  flnancial  base  for  the  DAV  In 
1945.  the  DAV  bought  much  of  the 
equipment  and  all  rights  to  the  exclu- 
sive manufacture  and  issuance  of  the 
Idento-tag.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
DAV  to  obtain  more  money  from  the 
program. 

The  DAV  charter  was  amended  in  1942 
to  admit  members  of  World  War  n  and 
members  of  any  future  wars  In  DAV 
ranks  are  the  240.000  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica s  two  major  wars,  disabled  Korean 
veterans,  and  veterans  of  Vietnam  and 
other  cold  war  conflicts  Nur.ses  of  both 
World  Wars  and  Korea,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  armed  forces  who 
suffered  service-connected  disabiliUes 
also  are  members. 

National  DAV  headquarters  is  located 
in  Cold  Sprmg.  Ky.,  across  the  river  from 

Pn'S,';!.^';"',''  °*'j°  '^'  °AV  operates  an 
influential  and  active  legislative  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  DC.  and  DAV 
naUonai  service  officers  are  stationed  in 
all  regional  offices  of  the  VA  They  rep- 
resent, without  charge,  the  disabled  vet- 
eran and  his  family  in  claims  for  bene- 
fits. More  than  2.000  DAV  chapters  are 
^cated  throughout  the  United  States 
Every  President  of   the  United  States 
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since  World  War  I  and  every  director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed  the  many  services 
rendered  by  the  DAV. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  legislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  that  has  passed 
Congress  since  1920  was  sponsored  by  the 
DAV.  Down  through  the  years.  DAV  has 
been  in  the  forefront  as  a  "single  pur- 
pose" organization.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  legislative  efforts 
of  the  DAV  on  behalf  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, frequently  seek  advice  from  DAV 
officials  concerning  proposed  laws. 

Among  the  most  widely  known  DAV- 
sponsored  legislation  is  Public  Law  16  the 
"disabled  veterans  section"  of  the  fa- 
mous GI  bill  of  rights,  which  provided  ex- 
tensive educational  training  and  reha- 
bllitaUon  programs  for  thousands  of  the 
combat  wounded. 

DAV  continues  to  spearhead  the  flght 
for  enactment  of  long -overdue  disability 
compensation  increases  for  the  more 
than  2  million  of  the  Nation's  wartime 
senice  connected  disabled  veterans. 
Other  disabled  veterans  compensation  in- 
creases, widow  and  dependent  benefits, 
and  various  insurance  programs,  have 
been  pushed  through  Congress  with  the 
help  of  DAV. 

By  maintaining  liaison  between  dis- 
abled veterans  and  business  and  indus- 
try, the  DAV  has  Insured  the  widest  pos- 
sible employment  of  handicapped  ex- 
servicemen.  This  program  is  a  major  item 
of  the  organizations  national  service 
work. 

DAV  has  pledged  a  major  effort  against 
any  further  consolidation  or  closing  of 
VA  facilities,  or  efforts  to  fragment  pres- 
ent service  programs  administered  by 
the  VA  for  disabled  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion. DAV  believes  that  disabiUty  com- 
pensation should  at  least  match  cost-of- 
living  increases,  and  that  no  wartime  dis- 
abled veteran  should  be  forced  to  live  at 
poverty  level 

The  history  of  the  DAV  has  been  com- 
plicated and  tumultuous.  Nothing  as  im- 
PorUnt  as  the  objectives  of  this  or- 
ganizaUon  is  ever  easy.  The  DAV  has 
had  its  hours  of  trial— its  moments  of 
hopelessness — its  time  of  glory— its 
periods  of  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave 
But  the  important  thing  to  the  organi- 
zation itself,  and  to  the  American  public 
in  general,  is  that  through  all  this  it  has 
determinedly  stuck  to  its  single  purpose- 
that  of  aiding  the  wartime  service  con- 
nected disabled  veteran  return  to  civilian 
life  in  a  competitive  position  with  his 
peers.  That  he  and  his  family  can  face 
the  future  with  confidence  knowing  that 
his  medical,  rehabilitation,  and  employ- 
ment requirements  will  be  met. 
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Council  on  Environmental  Quality  pro- 
vides us  with  useful  action  guidelines  by 
assigning  prioriUes  to  specific  problems 
within  the  totality  of  the  so-called  en- 
vironmental crisis. 

'This  report,  issued  in  August,  identi- 
fied eutrophlcation— the  premature 
aging  of  our  freshwater  lakes  because  of 
overfertillzation- as  "perhaps  the  single 
most  difficult  water  poUution  control 
problem."  It  cited  this  problem  as  one  on 
which  "a  concerted  and  comprehensive 
attack  should  be  made— particularly  in 
the  Great  Lakes  " 

A  group  of  Michigan  ecologists  and  en- 
gineers are  ready  to  attock  the  problem 
of  the  aging  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  a 
meaningful  way.  This  mulUdisclpIinary 
team  at  Michigan  SUte  University  is 
about  to  implement  a  plan  calling  for  the 
tertiary  treatment  of  the  East  Lansing 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plant's  sec- 
ondary effluent  to  eliminate  this  efflu- 
ents excess  nutrients.  This  will  be  done 
through  the  use  of  a  series  of  lakes,  plus 
spray  irrigation,  to  produce  aquatic  plant 
livestock,  food,  recreation,  agrlcultmal 
crops,  and  replenishment  of  the  area's 
ground  water  supply. 

Called  the  water  quality  management 
project,  it  will  be  constructed  on  Michi- 
gan State  University's  spacious  main 
campus  and  landscaped  to  become  the 
university's  attracUve  "front  door"  along 
Interstate  96.  A  unique  demonstration 
and  research  scheme,  it  has  won  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  several  private  foun- 
dations and  the  State  of  Michigan.  Fed- 
eral parUcipation  in  the  funding  of  the 
construction  phase  of  the  project  also  is 
anticipated.  Construction  of  the  first 
stage  of  this  project  is  expected  to  be 
accomplished  in  1971. 

To  provide  my  colleagues  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  Great  Lakes  water 
quality  demonstration  project  that 
should  be  funded  under  Section  15  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
1  Include  a  series  of  articles  of  Michigan 
State  University's  water  quality  manage- 
ment project,  which  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  Lansing  area  newspapers,  with 
these  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 
jProm    tlie    (Lansing-East    Lan.slngt     stale 
Journal.  Feb,  26.  19701 


MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S 
WATER  QUAUTY  MANAGEMENT 
PROJECT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   HJCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  16,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  President's 


Pbici  Must  Be  Paid  on  Watsx  Pollution 
The  ugly  pollution  story  of  Lake  Erie  anit 
the  potential  of  what  this  could  mean  lor 
other  big  lakes  and  water  resources  Is  now  a 
famUlar  one  to  all  Americans. 

The  end  result  of  decades  of  pollution  is 
finally  making  an  Impact.  But  it  will  be  a 
long,  difficult  road  back  before  the  damage 
can  be  undone.  As  grim  as  the  picture  ap- 
pears, however,  stepa  of  progress  are  iMtng 
made. 

At  Michigan  State  University  a  proposed 
experiment  by  the  Institute  of  Water  Re- 
sovirccs  holds  promise  of  helping  to  reverse 
the  tide.  With  the  cooperation  of  East  Lan- 
sing officials,  the  MSU  Insutute  plans  to  pipe 
waste  water  from  that  city  to  a  430-acre  site 
on  the  south  side  o(  the  campus  where  it 
win  be  channeled  through  a  series  of  small 
lakes. 

In  this  process  It  Is  expected  that  the  waste 
water  wlU  be  purified  to  an  extent  that  It 
can  be  returned  to  the  natural  water  cycle. 
U  auccessful,  similar  experimental  sutlons 
can  l>e  set  up  In  many  locations  to  help  to 
ourtaU  water  poUutlon  In  many  rivers  and 
streams  of  Michigan  as  well  as  the  big  lakes. 
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Experiments  at  a  water  reclamation  plant 
at  South  Lake  Taboe.  Calif.,  have  also  indi- 
cated that  a  vastly  increased  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  can  result  m  clear,  odorless 
waste  water  suitable  for  Irrigation  or  flshlng. 

Undoubtedly,  the  new  and  Intensified 
methods  of  ueatlng  wastes  and  sewage  to 
purity  water  wUI  be  more  costly.  But  a  price 
must  be  paid  If  this  prlceletss  natural  asset- 
is  to  be  saved. 

Some  experts  have  warned  that  Lake  Mich- 
igan coiUd  become  another  Lake  Erie  within 
10  years  unless  drastic  methods  are  found 
to  reduce  pollution.  Some  good  start«  have 
been  made  In  finding  solutions  and  they  will 
need  full  support  of  government  at  all  levels 
as  well  as  citizens  In  aU  communities. 

I  From  Mucc's  Michigan  Out-of-Doors. 

December  1969} 
Mat  Convert  Polldtion  Into  Fishing 

A«D   Cattle  Feed 
Can  city  sewage  be  converted  Into  cattle 
feed? 

That  Is  a  question  which  may  be  answered 
by  Michigan  suite  University.  A  $450,000 
grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation  win  be  a  major 
help. 

The  funds  will  help  finance  construction 
of  a  (1.35  million  "tertiary"  treatment  plant 
to  process  wastewater  from  the  city  of  East 
Lansing.  The  project  will  Involve  450  acres  of 
MSU"s  campus  at  Hagadorn  Road  and  1-98 
where  five  new  lakes  win  be  created  from  the 
clty"s  waste  water. 

The  lakes  will  range  from  6  to  26  acres 
They  win  be  dug.  a  pump  station  built  and 
a  distribution  system  Installed  to  feed  sec- 
ondary effluent  to  the  lake  system.  Up  to  five 
million  gallons  per  day  of  treated  waste 
water  from  the  East  Lansing  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  will  flow  through  the  lakes. 

It  Is  hoped  the  water  can  become  so  clean 
In  the  lakes  that  the  waters  will  furnish 
flshlng  and  recreational  sports. 

The  new  project  was  initiated  by  Dr 
Howard  A.  Tanner.  MSU  DUector  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Ball  director 
of  MSDa  Institute  for  Water  Research  Dr 
Ball  «li  direct  the  project. 

Waste  water  from  East  Lansing  wUl  first 
go  through  secondary  treatment  facilities  In 
this  step,  solids  are  screened  off  and  the 
effluent  la  put  through  a  biological  process 
that  breaks  down  organic  compounds  Into 
their  Inorganic  components.  These  nutrients 
are  usually  dumped  mto  a  river  or  other 
body  of  water. 

Secondary  treatment  Is  not  enough  how- 
ever, to  stop  deterioration  of  United  States 
rivers  and  lakes.  Nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
main  components  of  fertiliser,  are  released 
by  the  process.  The  effluent  waters  tend  to 
choke  with  weeds  and  algae.  These,  in  turn 
rob  the  waters  of  oxygen,  killing  off  flah  and 
other  aquatic  animals. 

MSU's  plan  calls  for  each  lake,  except  the 
last  one  In  the  chain,  to  be  planted  with 
selected  plants  that  have  a  high  requirement 
for  the  phosphates  and  nitrates.  As  water 
moves  from  one  lake  to  another,  more  and 
more  nutrients  wlU  be  removed  by  the  grow. 
Ing  planu.  By  the  time  the  water  reaches  the 
last  lake,  the  water  will  supposedly  be  so 
pure  the  area  can  be  used  for  water  sporui 
and  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  fish 

The  lakes  wiu  be  engineered  to  asstu-e  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  from  one  lake  to 
another,  with  each  lake  having  enough  vol- 
ume to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  time  to 
work  on  the  water  and  remove  nutrients 

MSU  scientists  wiu  be  making  continuous 
studies  of  the  water  and  the  plant  growth 
The  planu  win  be  removed  as  often  as  nec- 
essary with  the  thought  that  they  can  be 
converted  Into  potentUl  cattle  forage  The 
excess  water  win  be  studied  to  see  how  Ita 
quality  can  lie  improved,  with  some  posalblv 
used  for  IrrlgsUon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recreational  benefits  of  the  lakes  wUl  also 
be  examined  to  determine  final  costs  and 
beneau  of  such  a  water  management  pro- 
gram. 

Should  the  ambitious  program  work  as 
planned.  It  could  weU  revolutionize  water 
management  throughout  the  world  and  turn 
a  llabiuty  (pollution)  into  a  definite  asset 
(recreation). 

I  Prom  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  state  Journal 
Feb.  18.1970) 

New  Waste  Teeatment  Plan  Mat  Btte 
Reduce  Pollution 
(By  Pat  Murphy) 

A  proposed  experiment  by  the  Institute  for 
Water  Research  at  Michigan  Staw  University 
may  help  East  Lansing  curtail  polluUon  of 
the  Red  Cedar  River  and  could  be  Instru- 
mental m  helping  keep  Lake  Michigan  from 
becoming  a   "dead  lake." 

The  East  Lansing  City  Council  has  given 
tentative  approval  to  the  project,  which  calls 
for  piping  millions  of  gallons  of  waste  water 
whlc^  has  been  treated  at  the  city's  sewage 
treatment  plant,  to  a  campus  locauon. 

There,  in  a  series  of  small  Ukes.  aquatic 
plant  lite  will  feed  on  the  nitrogen  and  phoe- 
phoroUB  which  are  a  main  source  of  the  pol- 
lution that  threatens  to  turn  Lake  Michigan 
into  a  dead  lake,  according  to  Robert  C  Ball 
director  of  the  Institute. 
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(From  the  Lansing   (Mich.)    State  Journal 
Jime  19.  19701 

MSU     TaOSTIES     ACCETT    3     WaIE«     RESEAEL'R 

Oeants 

Three  grants  totaling  tl2  million  for  a 
major  water  research  program  were  accepted 
today  by  Michigan  Slate  Unlversltys  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  funda  will  be  used  for  an  experimental 
Pf°^J?,  '"  """"■  lU'llty  management  on 
the  MSU  campus,  under  the  direction  of  the 
university's  In.sutute  of  Water  Research 

The  grants  from  the  three  foundatlona 
include:  Kresge.  $500,000;  Ford.  M50  000 
and  Rockefeller.  $250,000. 

Dr.  Milton  E  Muelder.  vice  president  for 
research  development,  said: 

"It  may  now  be  posnible  for  MSU  to  estab- 
lish what  could  be  the  nation's  ouuianding 
teaching-research-demonstration  facility  in 
the  area  of  wastewater  recycling. 

WASTE    WATEB 

The  MSU  facility  will  receive  waste  water 
from  the  East  Lansing  Municipal  Treatment 
Plant  and  apply  It  to  aquatic  plants  via  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  ond  to  terrestrial  planu 
by  spray  irrigation. 


OPTIMISTIC    ABOUT    FUNDS 

The  project  win  cost  an  estimated  »2  mil- 
lion and  is  expected  to  be  operating  within  a 
year.  Bail  said.  Although  the  federal  govern- 
ment hasn't  made  any  commitment.  Bail  and 
others  close  to  the  project  are  'optlmlsUc  " 
about  getting  federal  funds. 

East  Lansing  will  pay  nothing  toward  the 
expense  of  the  experiment,  according  to  City 
Manager  John  M.  Patrlarche.  He  said  MSU 
will  pay  for  Installing  and  maintaining  the 
new  pipes.  ' 

Ball  explained  that  the  city's  waste  water 
(or  sewage)  treatment  plant  removes  some 
of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus— as  well  aa 
the  solid  waste— from  the  water  which  now 
flows  Into  the  Red  Cedar. 

However  those  remaining  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  are  eventually  carried  to  Lake 
Michigan  where  they  stimulate  the  growth  of 
plant  life.  Ball  said. 

PLANT   LIFE    DIES 

This  plant  life  eventually  dies,  setucs  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  causes  pollution 
he  continued.  •""^, 

"Experts  say  we  have  about  10  vears  to  do 
something  drastic  about  thu  cycle'"  Ball  em- 
phasized, "or  else  Lake  Michigan  will  die  like 
UUce  Erie." 

Ball  said  his  experiment  calls  for  piping 
waste  water  from  the  treatment  plant  to  a 
«0-acre  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  campus 
where  the  water  will  be  channeled  through 
fotu-  small  lakes. 

The  water  will  go  from  lake  to  lake  with 
planu  In  each  removing  some  of  the  poUu- 
tanu."  be  said. 

When  the  water  comes  out  of  the  last  lake 
Ball  ijald.  It  will  be  sprayed  on  crops,  which 
will  absorb  the  remaining  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorous and  the  pure  water  wiu  be  re- 
turned to  the  natural  water  cycle. 

Ball  pointed  out  that  one  side  benefit  that 
will  help  make  this  system  financially  at- 
tracUve is  that  the  water  planu  which  ab- 
sorb the  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  can  be 
harvested  and  eventually  used  as  cattle  feed. 
ObvlouBly.  the  one  experimental  station  at 
MSU  WIU  not  end  the  threat  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan. However.  Ball  said  the  InformaUon  ob- 
tained In  this  project  will  hopefully  be  useful 
In  curtailing  pollution  in  the  thouaanda  of 
streams  and  rivers  which  empty  Into  Lake 
Michigan. 


IFrom    the    Lanslng-Ekst    Lansing    (Mich  | 
State  Journal.  Jtme  19,  I970| 
Tanner  To  Head  MSU  Plan 

Dr  Howard  A.  Tanner,  director  of  Natural 
Resources  In  Michigan  Slate  Universuvs 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
has  been  named  to  bead  MSU's  Campus 
Water  Plan,  a  new  mulu-dlsclpllnary  re- 
search-teaching and  demonstration  proeram 
In  waste  water  recycling. 

The  new  assignment  was  approved  to- 
day by  MSU's  Board  of  Trustees. 

Tanner  will  continue  as  director  of  Natural 
Resources  and.  In  eonjuncuon  with  his  new 
role,  win  become  the  assistant  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Water  Research 

Tanner  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Ball,  director  o( 
the  Institute  of  Water  Research,  have  shared 
the  planning  and  promotion  of  the  project 
m  »-aste  water  renovation  ond  recycling 
Tanners  new  aaalgiunent  reflects  the  im- 
minent emergence  of  the  project  from  Oie 
planning  to  the  construction  pha.seE 

ENCODRAGBD    PLAN 

MSU'S  Board  of  Trustees  encouraged  the 
project  with  planning  funds,  renovation  of 
existing  facilities  and  by  allocating  approxi- 
mately SOO  acres  of  the  mam  campus  for  the 
project. 

The  researchers  point  out  that  traditional 
municipal  treatmenu  are  Inefficient  In  re- 
moving phosphorus  and  wtrogen.  The  addi- 
tion of  these  nutrients  contributes  to  the 
rapid  aging  of  surface  tvaters.  Including  the 
Great  Lakes  This  aging  process  Is  character- 
lied  by  increasing  amounts  of  algae,  slimes 
and  unwanted  plant  growth. 

The  new  MSU  facility  aill  receive  waste 
water  from  East  Lansing  Municipal  Treat- 
ment Plant  and  provide  for  removal  of  much 
of  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  MSU's 
project  win  apply  these  nutrient  rich  waters 
to  aquatic  planu.  through  a  aeries  of  small 
lakes,  and  to  terrestrial  planu  bv  sDrav 
Irrigation.  ■ 

RESEABCa   FACILTTT 

Experlmenu  to  utilize  the  planu  grown 
WIU  range  from  Uvestock  nutritional  studies 
to  form  crops  and  Christmas  tree  production 
The  project  win  be  designed  to  provide  a 
productive  research  facility  where  sclentlsu 
of  many  disciplines,  social,  physical  and 
biological,  can  work  Jointly  towards  the  so- 
lution of  some  urban  waste  problems. 

In  conjuctlon  with  the  research  aspecu. 
the  site  will  be  landscaped  and  In  other  ways' 
developed  to  provide  an  attractive  recrea- 
tional facility  of  160  acres  around  the  lakes. 
The  project  wui  provide  a  valuable  teach- 
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log  md  dcmonstraUon  ar«  wbera  students 
and  Oi«  public  can  vl«w  ind  study  the  prlo- 
clplmi  ol  wute  recycUng  through  nev  ap. 
plications  of  many  sciences,  offlclsls  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


[Prom  the  East  Lanalng  (Mlcb.)  State  Ne«-s 
June  2S.  18701 

BEtaE^TIOX-RESTARCII  :    WaTTK  PaOJTCT 

Mapped 

(By  John  Borger) 
The  new  Campus  Water  Plan,  a  multl- 
dlsclpUnary  research-teaching  and  demon, 
atratlon  program  In  waste  water  recycling, 
will  prorlde  recreational  aa  well  as  research 
iaclUtlea.  Howard  TEinner.  asat.  director  or 
the  Institute  of  Water  Research,  said  Thurs- 
day. 

"If  we  can  create  a  situation  that  not 
only  improves  the  water  but  also  enhances 
recreational  faclUUes,  then  the  project  would 
be  of  more  benefit."  he  said. 

The  extent  of  public  access  to  the  facility 
and  the  date  ox  completion  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  Tanner  said.  Alternatives 
include  granting  the  public  free  access 
(which  might  complicate  leaearch  work)  and 
conducting  groups  through  the  faculty 
Tanner  said.  ' 

"Certainly,  students  are  going  to  get  the 
nrst  consideration,  whatever  is  done"  he 
said. 

Tanner  said  the  project,  which  will  re- 
move  wast*  by  recycling  water  through  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  is  more  expensive  and 
occupies  more  land  than  traditional  water 
treatment  facilities,  so  that  additional  fac- 
tors, such  as  recreational  focllitlej,  must  be 
employed  to  make  the  project  feasible 

Once  the  project  has  been  established.  It 
wl  i  serve  as  a  working  model  for  city  ol- 
lldals  planning  similar  water  treatment 
facilities. 

"The  tJnlverilty  Is  not  an  atypical  com- 
munity in  thia  regard."  Tanner  said  "We 
have  the  same  problems  with  waste  disposal 
that  any  community  of  40.000  to  60.000  peo- 
ple has.  If  we  can  do  it.  it  will  show  other 
communities   that  they  can   too." 

The  project  Is  aimed  at  removing  nhoa- 
phorus  and  nitrogen  waste  from  water,  iome- 
thing  which  traditional  treatments  do  only 
ln«Bclently    Phoephorus  and  nitrogen  con! 

increaalng  the  amounts  of  algae,  slimes  and 
other  unwanted  plant  growth 

The  new  facility  win  receive  waste  water 
from  the  East  Lansing  Municipal  Treatment 
Flant.  Phosphorus  and  nitrogen  will  be  re- 
moved by  applying  the  nutrlent-rtcb  water 
to  aquatic  planta  In  the  lakea  and  to  ter- 
restrial planu  by  spray  IrrlgaUon 

The  facility  is  located  on  the  extreme  south 
end  of  campus  and  is  bounded  by  JoUy  Col- 
i?^'.  ;?f°<"""  ^h*  Pi«-<:e  roads.  Intemate 
KB  divides  the  project  Into  two  areas. 

The  project  li  being  financed  by  grants 
from  private  foundations  and  a  »500  OOO  can- 
ital  outlay  appropriation  from  the  legisla- 
ture. The  grants  Include  •SOO.OOO  from  the 
Kreage  Foundation.  mso.ooO  from  the  Ford 
Poimdaaou  and  »aS0.0OO  from  tb«  Kocke- 
feller  PoundaUon.  •""-^^ 

IProm  Muccs  Michigan  Out-of-Doors  Octo- 
ber ISTOI 
BicTcUNo:  Otm  PoTuai  Mar  Dotkd  on  It 
(By  H.  A.  Tanner.  Director,  natural  re- 
sources, MSU) 
Americans  have  recently  awakened  to  the 
decline  m  the  quality  of  our  environment 
«f  _.f"  '*'»"<"7  "ware  of  the  seriousness 
of  water  and  air  pollution. 

Michigan's  citizens,  with  much  greater 
water  resoorcea  than  dtliens  In  any  other 

„'!?'•.,"'  ''°"  •'^'""y  '"'•«  "'  »>«  water 
pollution  problems. 

We  acknowledge  our  share  of  guilt  in  the 
demise  of  Lake  Erie  and  our  role  iTredScmg 
■  1..   quality   of    water  In    the    upper   ttr« 


lakes.  Recent  monitoring  studies  by  Michi- 
gan State  nnlveralty  have  shown  that  our 
contribution,  in  lake  killing  nutrients  to 
Lake  Michigan,  exceeds  five  million  pounds 
Of  phoephatee  and  more  than  twenty-nine 
million  pounds  of  nitrates  per  year  Even 
at  a  time  when  we  are  bonding  ourselves 
to  build  primary  and  secondary  sewage 
treatment  plants  for  every  Michigan  city 
we  are  aware  that  these  plants  are  only  a 
partial  answer  Their  effluent  will  contain 
most  of  the  nutrients  dUcharged  into  our 
Oreat  Lakes  tributarlee.  Plana  for  better  re- 
■""!»'  °'  notrienu  have  been  developed. 

The  State  Water  Resources  Commission 
has  set  sundarda  that  require  80-,  of  the 
phoephates  to  be  removed  by  municipal 
treatment  plants  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
drainage  by  1972  and  the  same  for  Lake 
Huron  a  few  years  later.  Present  technology 
shows  that  we  can  approach  this  level  of 
removal  by  a  precipitation  process.  How- 
ever, eighty  percent  phosphorus  removal 
may  not  be  good  enough  to  reverse  the  de- 
clining quality  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  mate- 
rial precipitated  In  this  process  just  adds  to 
our  solid  waste  problem. 

We  must  soon  look  ahead  to  taking  out 
nitrates,  six  times  more  abundant  than 
phosphates.  Today  It  U  fair  to  say  that  we 
lack  the  technology  to  preclpate  nitrates. 
If  we  learn  how  to  precipitate  nitrates  we 
will  end  up  with  a  bigger  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. Too  often  in  our  search  for  better 
waste  removal  we  have  eliminated  one 
problem  only  by  substituting  another  In  lu 
place. 

It  we  make  a  careful  asseasment  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  reaUy  solve  water  poUu- 
tlon  problems  we  will  come  logically  and 
inevitably  to  the  principal  of  recycling  waste 
Nutrients  and  organic  matter  are  important 
forms  of  waste  These  move  through  biologi- 
cal systems,  through  plant  growth,  animal 
consumption,  excretion,  decay,  and  back  to 
plant  growths.  This  Is  recycling. 

If  we  put  these  wastes  Into  our  lakes  and 
streams  they  are  recycled  within  these 
waters-usually  to  the  detriment  of  our 
values-through  algae  and  allme  development 
unwanted  aquatic  plants,  alewives.  etc  We 
should  conclude  that  the  solution  to  our 
problems  of  organic  wastes  and  nutrients  la 
not  to  discharge  them  Into  the  water  where 
unscheduled,  haphazard  and  detrimental  re- 
cycling win  occur,  but  rather  to  retain  them 
in  carefully  designed  biological  systems 

These  systems  can  be  designed  to  produce 
valuable  plant  and  animal  growths  made  up 
of  preferred  species,  produced  on  schedule 
and  yielding  substantial  doUar  values  These 
systems  we  usually  call  farms.  ThU  Is  what 
Michigan  State  Unlversltys  Campus  Water 
Plan  really  is.  It  is  an  alternative  to  dis- 
charging wastes  into  our  streams.  It  Is  several 
interlocking  biological  recycling  systems 

».  1,?!  I'"  '"'"  ''°''  """  P'«°  ""'  work. 
We  Wll  take  a  portion  of  the  effluent  Irom 
the  East  Lansing  Sewage  Plant.  This  U  a 
typical  primary,  secondary  plant  It  receives 
about  eleven  million  gallons  of  waste  water 
per  day  treating  It  and  discharging  the 
effluent  Into  the  Red  Cedar.  Of  this,  ibout 
three  million  gallons  comes  from  the  Mich- 
igan State  University  campus.  This  effluent 
BtUl  contains  substantial  amounts  of  phos- 
phates and  nitrates  but  meeu  current  stand- 
ards from  sundpolnts  of  health  and  nuisance 

Again,  this  effluent  is  typical  of  most  mu- 
nicipal plants.  We  wlU  take  about  three 
million  gallons  of  this  effluent  before  It  aoes 
into  the  river.  It  wUl  be  pumped  and  p^ 
to  500  acres  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
campus.  Here  the  water  wlU  move  through  a 
series  of  lakes  (to  be  constructed)  with  a  sur- 
face area  of  about  sixty  acres. 

Many  Interesting  things  will  occur  here 
Before  I  describe  the  system.  I  want  to  re-' 
mind  you  that  our  basic  strategy  will  be  to 
make    the   waste   water   nutrients   available 
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for  Incorporation  Into  plant  sywems.  PUnts 

and  build  them  Into  the  valuable  forms  of 
plant  tissue. 

The  water  wlU  move  from  pond  to  pond  bv 
gravity  taking  approiumately  thirty  days  to 
S^^^r  JS  ""  ""^  "■""S"  'he  list  ^nd. 
Each  of  these  ponds  will  be  of  depths  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  rcwtM 
aquatic  plants  These  rooted  aquaue  ^t^ 
are  expected  to  grow  vigorously  in  the  bath 
Of  nutrients  provided. 

A^rtl'L""'  1*',;  '  '°°«  Powlnir  season,  from 
April  through  October.  Some  aquatic  plant 

fiSTf  t^'","'  ??"^»»<'  'n  w^ter  and  be- 
neath the  ice.  These  aquatic  plants  will  be 
harvested   with  a  sickle   bar  threTto  four 

JiT  1?  *,^"  ""'  ""'  «•"""'=  '»«  «■•"  route 
tor  recycling.  This  plant  material,  eCr ! 
mentally  fed  elsewhere,  has  the  approxlSwie 
nutrmve  values  of  alfalfa.  Mid  will  S^,! 
through  alfalfa  driers  andVor  p.TlemedTo 
^corporation  into  various  livestock  diets 
Ped  to  livestock  It  will  provide  the  bases  for 
r«ycnnT  """  P""""""--  *B»mr^t.  " 
In  addition  to  producing  aquatic  nlanls 
we  will  have  two  kind,  of  fish  .^pumuons 
growing  in  these  ponds.  One  a  baiind  blu?! 
gill  combination  win  be  available  tor  recrea- 
tional fishing  Which  WUl  be  permitted  as  pari 
to  rt^  Vv^f;'"  '«'-«"oh«l  development  to 
w„l^f  " ,'°°°  Accompanying  the  basa- 
bluegui  population  wlU  be  a  channel  catfish 
population.  This  population  wUl  essentially 
be  for  production  of  protein.  Channel  catfish 

Ksh  ^J;,*  M°^*"  '"'""  "  ">"  moment. 
Pish  producUon  potential  u  conservatively 
estimated  at  between  800  and  1600  pound' 
of  fish  annually  per  acre.  This  la  a  ^oud 
avenue  of  recycUng.  secoua 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  development 
of  recreation  faculties  which  la  one  of  the 
more  exciting  aspects  of  the  project.  In  the 

^Ilrt  .""^^  "^^  ■'""  ■'°"''  ■"  ">•  highway 
and  including  the  sixty  acres  of  ponds,  will 
be  developed  a  total  recreational  complex 
Here  our  Park  and  Recreation  Resources  De- 
partment faculty  WlU  design,   develop,  and 

sallboatlng  and  fishing. 

Eventually  we  will  develop  a  swimming 
pool  Which  WUl  be  filled  with  water  Vrom 
the  last  pond  In  the  series  after  additional 
water  treatment.  The  whole  one  hundred 
fifty  acres  wm  be  landscaped  to  be  esthetl- 
caUy  pleasing  and  especially  to  provide  an 
attractive  view  of  the  campus  from  the  Inter- 
state highway. 

When  the  water  has  completed  Its  thirty 
days  of  movement  from  the  beginning  of  the 
pond  series  to  the  end.  we  wiu  have  water 
of  very  high  quality.  The  nutrlenu  will  be 
substantially  reduced  and  the  water  win  be 
avauable  for  a  variety  of  uses.  Highest  value 
will  determine  which  use  wUl  be  nude  of  the 

Again,  we  WlU  have  designed  for  recycling 
and  reuse  Some  of  the  possible  uses  are  spray 
irrigation  of  a  variety  of  terrestrial  plant 
system  on  the  project  site,  water  for  cooling 
In  the  campus  power  plant  system,  or  for 
irrigating  the  golf  course.  We  may  also  choose 
to  return  It  as  hli,h  quality  water  to  the  Red 
Cedar  River  for  other  downstream  water  use 
Some  clean  water  win  be  returned  to  the 
ground  water  system  by  percolation  or  by  dry 
well  Injection.  '      ' 

Throughout  the  experiment  water  quality 
will  constantly  be  measured.  We  must  be 
able  to  assure  public  health  offlclala  that  the 
system  la  ellecuve  In  eliminating  any  resid- 
ual viral  or  bacterial  problems;  that  we 
are  not  providing  exposure  of  man  or  hla 
aiilmals  to  disease  organisms.  We  must  assure 
all  concerned  that  nitrate  levela  and  phos- 
phate levels  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  second  halt  of  our  water  treatment 
project  is  the  terrestrial  system.  This  lies  on 
the  south  of  1-90  and  contains  about  3S0 
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acres.  Here  we  wIU  have  many  types  of  ter- 
restrial plants.  Including  woodlota,  Christ* 
mas  tree  plantations,  sod,  old  fields,  and 
row  crops.  We  will  have  available  to  us  the 
:tlternatlves  of  taking  Irrigation  water  from 
any  of  the  five  ponds  In  the  system. 

We  may  choose  water  still  heavily  laden 
with  nutrients  from  the  first  pond  or  we  may 
choose  water  from  the  last  pond  after  nearly 
al!  nutrients  have  been  removed.  Here  we 
will  determine  such  questions  as  what  addi- 
tional growth  and  values  do  we  attain,  how 
otten  and  how  heavily  may  we  Irrigate  these 
ayslems  for  the  Incorporation  of  water  with- 
out damage  to  either  plants  or  to  the  poros- 
ity and  texture  of  soUs. 

Again,  we  have  provided  productive  ave- 
nues tor  recycling.  Some  addlUonal  water  of 
high  quality  can  be  used  again  or  returned 
to  segments  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle.  SIUI 
more  recycling. 

With  this  project  what  will  we  have  really 
acoompllshed?  We  will  have  set  up  bio- 
logical systents  for  recycling.  We  will  have 
done  It  In  the  context  of  the  appropriate 
University  roles:  that  Is.  to  do  research  and 
train  students  and  faculty.  More  Important, 
this  will  be  an  extremely  valuable  demon- 
stration area  where  state  legislators,  county 
supervisors,  and  other  segmenu  ot  local  gov- 
ernment faced  with  waste  water  problems 
may  come,  visit,  and  l>e  shown  a  working 
alternative  to  the  dlacharge  of  waste  nutrient 
laden  effluents  into  our  surface  waters. 

In  principal,  It  Is  a  comparatively  unso- 
phisticated system.  It  wUl  be  applicable  to 
many  communities  that  cannot  afford  the 
growing  level  of  treatment  cost  that  will  ije 
required  In  the  traditional  approaches  to 
waste  water  treatment. 

The  question  may  be  asked  what  cities  can 
afford  to  acquisition  of  five  hundred  acres 
to  treat  the  wastes  of  50.000  people.  The  an- 
swer Ues  in  multiple  use  of  the  area.  The  site 
will  do  much  more  than  treat  waste  water 
A  city  may  use  such  biological  systems  as 
part  of  Its  recreational  areas,  picnic  areas 
parks,  green  belu.  golf  course  and  other 
esthetic  areas  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
cities  and  suburbs. 

Were  do  we  stand  at  this  moment?  It  Is 
true  that  we  know  m  principle  how  to  pro- 
ceed along  these  imea  of  recycling  just  de- 
scribed. We  simply  must  provide  good  de- 
tailed answers  to  such  questions  as  how  much 
area  is  needed  for  handling  the  waste  water 
of  how  many  people.  What  are  the  problems 
of  functioning  with  this  system  In  the  winter 
time?  We  must  demonstrate  to  the  public 
health  official  that  virus,  parasites,  and  bac- 
teria are  not  recycled  into  human  popula- 
tions. We  must  demonstrate  the  biological 
treatment  is  a  good  neighbor,  that  It  can  be 
Inserted  Into  the  urban  scene  without  creat- 
ing a  nuisance  of  any  kind. 

We  must  answer  questions  as  to  how  much 
value  can  be  harvested  from  these  various 
plant  systems.  How  many  Inches  of  water 
can  safely  be  applied  to  which  soils?  What 
plant  arrays  are  most  effective  In  stripping 
phosphates  a  .d  nitrates  out  of  the  water? 
What  percentage  of  aquauc  foods  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  diets  of  what  domestic 
animals?  What  fish  populations  provide  the 
moat  saUsfactory  recreation  and  the  most 
pounds  of  protein?  How  Is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  recreation? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  with  a  function- 
ing, attractive  "show  me"  project 

We  have  the  mix  of  scientists  to  answer 
these  questions.  We  are  one  of  the  few  uni- 
versities capable  of  bringing  a  producUve 
team  of  economists,  recreatlonlsts,  biologists 
fish  biologists,  foresters,  chemists,  engineers' 
agricultural  scienllsu.  nutritional  sclenUstii 
and  phylologlats  together  to  work  on  the  total 
coinplex  of  the  problems  involved  In  the  re- 
cycUng of  waste. 

On  a  long  range  basis,  we  see  this  as  a 

uZTk^""™  2'  """  ■«!'<:"»«  demonstra- 
uon  that  can  be  used  conceptually  to  talk 
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about  other  kinds  of  waste  recycling;  the  re- 
cycling of  steel,  paper,  and  contalnera  of  all 
kinds.  As  we  begin  to  provide  examples  of 
how  recycUng  can  occur  and  what  benefits 
can  be  derived  from  recycling,  we  will  begin 
to  provide  a  total  concept  of  recycling  as  a 
way  of  Ute  that  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  and  our  nation  must  es- 
pouse as  the  total  system  which  will  provide 
for  more  people,  more  generations  yet  unborn. 
Finally.  l?t  me  describe  the  current  status 
of  the  project.  Michigan  state  University 
has  contributed  five  hundred  acres  and  sub- 
stantial faculty  and  staff  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project.  ■  carries  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Natural  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission.  It  has  been  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  staffs  of  the  two 
commissions  mentioned,  with  the  Michigan 
Public  Health  Department  and  with  the 
City  of  East  Lansing. 

For  the  purposes  of  construction  we  have 
raised  1.7  million  dollars:  M50.000  from  The 
Pord  Foundation.  MOO.OOO  from  The  Krewe 
Foundation.  $260,000  from  the  Kockefell'r 
Foundation,  and  a  »500.000  legislative  appro- 
priation have  been  received-  For  the  purposes 
of  additional  equipment  and  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  our  ciurent  budget  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  project  totals  2  4 
minion  doUara. 

We  have  made  several  visltaUons  to  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Admlnl.«ratlon  and 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  some  addi- 
tional funds  WlU  be  forthcomlnB  from  this 
federal  agency.  We  expect  a  definitive  .-eply 
from  this  agency  soon.  Other  foundations 
have  been  approached  and  additional  fund- 
ing seems  forthcoming.  The  Unlverelty  has 
acrepted  the  funds  from  the  various  sources 
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A  consulting  engineering  firm.  Johnson  and 
*,"''"'°°  ?'  •"°n"«.  Michigan,  has  been  em- 
ployed and  we  are  now  entering  into  the  de- 

nllu^If^f.'K  ""'  "■■"J"^'  *"  anticipate  com- 
pletlon  of  the  project  by  September.  1971 
It  U  Important  to  all  of  us  that  we  con- 

^ont.^.nT,"  'V  '"■°"''  "'^o^nMon  amongst 
people  and  leaders  In  Michigan  as  to  wiSt 

It  Is  being  done,  and  most  ot  an.  what  It  will 
?.»^„''""~'  ""^'"8"'  waters.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  we  welcome  this  opportunity,  and 
an,  opportunity,  to  describe  our  project 
verbally  or  for  publication.  P-^JK' 

Remember,  the  word  Is  Recycle. 


REGIONAL      MEDICAL      PROGRAM- 
FOR  HOME  RULE  IN  HbJLto  8^RE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

op  CAtirouviA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  IS,  1970 

«„^''t  •'0«NSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  strange  coincidence  in  ms 
hometowTi  of  RoseviUe,  Calif.,  there  ^s 
another  Harold  F.  Johnson,  a  young  man 
who  IS  no  relation  to  me.  but  one  with 
»hom  I  am  proud  to  share  a  namesake 
He  is  a  progressive  and  hardworking  very 
dedicated,  physician  who  conceived  and 
developed  an  outstanding  project  under 
.  i!^?'.?'^'  "i^'Ut^a'  program  which  vas 
establtehed  through  congressional  action 
in  1865  and  expanded  in  1968. 

As  one  who  was  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported this  regional  medical  program  leg- 
islation when  it  was  brought  before  the 
Congress,  I  am  Indeed  pleased  that  one  of 
uie  most  outstanding  examples  of  its  suc- 
cess is  located  In  my  own  hometown 


■n>e  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Harold  P 
Johnson  and  the  RosevUle  Community 
Hospital  of  which  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  is  ouUincd  in  a  recent  issue  of 
System  Development  Corp.  In  an  article 
which  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Accordingly.  I  would  Uke  to  share  this 
ai-tlcle  with  my  colleagues : 

RMP:  Poa  Home  Rule  m  RsAtrH  Csar 
Hal  Johnson  lives  In  Rosevllle.  California 
To  get  there  you  drive  north  from  Sacramento 
along  US.  interstate  Highway  60.  VsuaUy  the 
trip  takes  about  20  minutes.  There's  a  lot 
more  trsfflc  now  than  there  used  to  he,  and 
the  once  vacant  grasslands  along  the  w.iy  are 
sprouting  tract  houses  as  Sacramento  reaches 
out  for  more  bedroom  space.  Rosevllle  an 
historic  Old  West  railhead,  is  being  sucked 
Into  the  metropolis. 

Since  Hal  Johnson  began  practicing  medi- 
cine for  a  living  nine  years  ago.  he  has  come 
to  know  quite  a  few  of  Rosevllle's  20.000  citi- 
aena.  He  sees  pottenu  every  day  in  his  office 
on  Oak  Ridge  Drive  or  at  the  Rosevllle  Com- 
munity Hospital  where  hes  a  member  of  the 
staff  Johnson  and  his  five  partners  In  group 
pracuce  are  members  of  a  fast  disappearing 
physician  minority— the  general  practi- 
tioners. 

This  doesn't  seem  to  bother  Johnson  Be 
takes  pride  in  what  he's  doing.  There's  no 
trace  of  the  defen.^iveness  you  sometimrs 
sense  amoung  OPs  in  this  age  of  increasing 
medical  speciallxatlon.  But  If  you're  getting 
some  mellow  noUon  that  he's  a  storylwok 
country  doctor,  you're  In  the  wrong  town.  The 
word  for  Hal  Johnaon  Is  Mod. 

He  swings  m  a  medical  and  .sclenufic  scnce 
because  he  works  at  It.  He  reads  the  right 
Journals  regularly— and  learns  from  them  He 
makes  the  Ume  to  get  to  two  or  three 
contlntung  education  seminars  every  year  lo 
keep  up-to-date.  You'U  usually  find  him 
draped  aoTt»s  o  choir  at  classes  offered  by  tlie 
local  hospital. 

As  a  member  ot  the  RosevUle  City  Council 
and  the  local  school  board,  he  also  swings  lu 
the  community  involvement  sense.  He's  tlie 
cotmcUman  with  the  crewcut  gray  hair  who 
makes  it  to  all  the  meetings  and  has  a 
reputation  for  being  well  up  on  Issues  that 
concern  the  commumty.  Watching  him  bold 
up  ills  end  during  a  clash  ot  views  on  local 
taxes,  you'd  have  to  concede  that  for  a 
stripling  |3»I  he's  pollUcmlly  hip.  This  ap- 
pUes  In  metlical  politics,  too.  where  Johnson 
has  been  a  president  ot  his  county  medical 
society. 

In  medicine,  as  In  city  government  John- 
son Ukes  to  describe  hlmselt  as  a  progressive 
conservative  He  says  he  welcomes  changes  w 
long  as  It  carries  along  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  Is  based  on  poUtlcally 
workable  and  ecouomlcaUy  soimd  assump- 
tions. *^ 
Like  many  of  his  colleagues  In  organized 
medicine.  Hal  Johnson  has  harbored  deep 
suspicions  about  government  medical  pro- 
grams, especially  those  that  have  emanated 
from  the  federal  level.  He  was  been  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  eventually  destroy 
the  personal  doctor-patient  relationship  or 
undermine  the  private  pracUce  ot  medicine 
Private  medicine,  he  Is  convinced.  Is  both  a 
wellsprmg  of  medical  excellence  and  a 
powerful  witness  to  Individual  freedom 

Knowmg  how  Hal  Johnson  feels  on  this 
score  makes  what  he  has  been  doing  the  past 
!5  months  all  the  more  remarkable  Since 
July  1968.  he  has  been  helping  set  up  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  health  program  In  RosevUle 
He  believes  It  will  benefit  his  own  pauents 
and  those  of  other  Rosevllle  physicians  He 
fought  to  get  It.  It  is  being  paid  for  under 
Public  Law  89-239.  passed  In  I96S  and 
amended  last  year  by  PL.  90-574.  Johnson, 
and  thousands  ol  other  physicians  who  have 
bad  theu-  thinking  changed  by  this  law  call 
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It   Regional    Medical    Profnmt,   or   simply. 

To  cftpture  the  support  of  doctoni  Uke  Hal 
Johnson.  RMP  Baa  to  be  s  special  program. 
It  11.  It  la  the  ant  federal  health  program 
to  InaUt  on  grau-roou  leaderahjp  In  the  de- 
cWonmalcIng  process.  R*glon.il  advlaory 
counclto  call  the  shots,  and  the  law  U  ei- 
plldt  that  the  counclla  be  repreaenutlve  of 
all  elements  of  the  health  communltr  In- 
cluding consumers.  There's  a  great  deal  more 
about  BMP  that  u  dlllerem  from  post  gov- 
ernment elTorta.  but  Brat  lets  laH  about  how 
tiie  law  came  Into  being. 

CONCIXSSIONAL     aCSPONSE 

Looked  at  hlstorlcilly.  BMP  la  doUars-and- 
cenu  Congreasional  recognition  that  there 
la  much  more  than  shortages  of  physicians 
other  health  apeclallst*  and  hospital  beds  to 
what  Presldenta  Johnson  and  Nixon  have 
called  the  health  crlais.  Shortages  may  grab 
the  moat  space  In  our  news  media,  but  lead- 
era  in  the  health  sciences  are  beginning  to 
talk  more  and  more  about  a  breakdown  in 
our  system  /or  deltvtry  health  care. 

Thli  was  easentlaily  the  mesaage  of  the 
Pre.ildcnf5  commission  on  Heart  Disease 
Cancer  and  Stroke  when  it  aubmltted  its  re- 
port in  December  1964  Chaired  by  famed 
Houston  heart  surgeon.  Dr.  Michael  E.  De 
Bakey.  the  Commission  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  great  strides  made  in  medical  re- 
search and  then  viewed  with  alarm  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  results  of  this  research 
were  being  made  available  to  patients 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  following  summer.  Congress  acted  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  medical  knowledge 
by  passing  the  Heart.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
Aiiiendments  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  This  created  Regional  Medical  Programs 
■to  afford  the  medical  profession  and  the 
medical  institutiona  of  the  nation,  through 
.  .  .  cooperative  arrahgemenu,  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  available  to  their  patlenu 
the  latest  advances  in  the  dlagnoais  of 
heart  disea.'ie.  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  Ill- 
nesses •■  The  diseases  selected  were  appro- 
priate targets.  As  a  group,  they  are  our  most 
lethal  killers,  accounting  for  71  of  every 
100  deaths  In  America 

The  Commission  study,  now  known  as  the 
De  Bakey  Report,  bad  called  for  the  esub- 
llshment  of  -centers  of  excellence"  for  the 
dissemination  and  demonstration  of  new 
knowledge.  This  concept  smacked  of  too 
much  centralism  for  the  medical  profession 
to  swallow  and  was  Anally  scrapped  by  Con- 
gresa  in  favor  of  "cooperative  arrangemeats" 
among  medical  schools,  hospitals,  medical 
asaoelationa  and  related  elements  of  the 
health  care  system  Such  cooperauve  arrange- 
ments are  one  of  the  most  unusual  RMP 
features. 

Congress  went  even  further  toward  allay- 
ing the  fears  of  many  physicians  when  It 
declared  that  RMP  was  to  accomplish  Ita 
ends  "without  Interfering  with  the  patterns, 
or  the  methods  of  llnanclng.  of  patient  care 
or  professional  practice,  or  with  the  admin- 
istration of  hospltaU.  .  .  .  ■  This  gtiarantee 
along  with  the  local  autonomy  delegated  to 
individual  regional  advisory  councils,  in  Urge 
measure  explains  why  practicing  physicians 
like  Hal  Johnson  have  greeted  BMP  so 
warmly. 

ooww  TO  THE  oassa  aooTB 
Physlclani  have  been  joined  In  their  en- 
thusiasm by  nurses,  hospital  admUUstrators 
medical  educators  and  representatives  of  vol- 
untary health  organizations,  to  name  the 
moat  prominent  professionals  whose  mem- 
bership Is  required,  along  with  that  of  phy- 
sicians, on  the  advisory  councils.  Congress 
also  made  It  clear  that  It  expected  to  see 
some  average  cltlxens  among  the  council 
members. 

In  drafting  PX.  8i>-239.  the  leglshitors  rec- 
ognized two  distinct  but  related  phases  to 
getUn(  RMP  Into  business— punning   and 
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operaUon.  In  the  Srat.  the  regional  advlaory 
councU  draws  on  aU  the  resuorcea  In  Ita 
M-ea  to  Identify  what  U  needed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  related  to  heart  diaease.  cancer 
and  stroke  as  they  exist  in  Its  own  region 

Once  needs  are  known,  the  council  must 
get  down  to  the  task  of  setting  priorities 
among  competing  needs  and  hammering  out 
the  cooperauve  arrangemenu  required  to  de- 
velop remedial  measures  This  effort  is  sup- 
ported by  planning  funds  granted  under  the 
Law  after  approval  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Dlvuion  of  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs.  DRUP  u  the  capping  agency 
that  admlnlstere  the  RMP  program  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Planning  grant  approval  hinges  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  regions  organizational  plan 
and  method  for  proceedmg. 

At  this  point,  the  region  Is  ready  to  enter 
the  operational  phase,  which  Is  another  way 
cf  saying  it  u  ready  to  send  In  an  Initial  grant 
proposal  to  the  Division  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs.  As  required  by  the  Law.  DRMP 
won  t  give  out  money  for  patient  treatment 
except  where  such  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
demonstration"  purposes  only,  and  not  to 
set  up  permanent  care  and  treatment  pro- 
pams.  There  Is  also  no  provision  In  the  Law 
for  money  for  construction. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  division  has  Uld 
down  any  hard-and-fast  timetable  for  mov- 
ing from  planning  to  operation.  It  hasnt 
been  unusual  for  the  two  to  proceed  concur- 
rently. A  few  RMP  grantees— North  Carolina 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  for  example— had  a 
long  hUtory  of  regional  cooperation  and 
plsnnlng  and  were  able  to  move  quickly  to 
lull  operational  autus.  Others  have  found  It 
necessary  to  move  more  slowly. 

The  real  decision  on  the  timeliness  and  ac- 
ceptability of  operational  activities  lies  with 
the  division  as  expressed  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Review  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  BMP.  The  tatter 
Is  a  body  of  dlstlngluahei  medical  practi- 
tioners and  administrators  who  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  all  regional  pro- 
posals, again  as  required  by  law. 

Dr.  Alfred  M.  Popma,  a  Boise.  Idaho  ra- 
diologist for  more  than  a  quarter-century 
before  turning  his  full  Ihne  attention  to 
RMP.  knows  all  the  angles  In  the  review  proc- 
ess. He  Is  one  of  the  la  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU,  has  served  on  the 
Iteview  Committee  and  keeps  hla  local  per- 
spective sharpened  as  program  director  of  the 
Mountain  States  RMP, 

"At  council  review  sessions,  we  are  insist- 
ing more  than  ever  on  excellence,"  Popma 
says,  -The  successful  operational  grant  must 
reflect  the  kind  of  solid  region-wide  planning 
that  will  enhance  and  Improve  patient  care 
In  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke  The 
councU  makes  its  recommendations  to  the 
Surgeon  General  who  authorizes  DRMP  to 
fund  approved  proposals.  So  far.  none  of  our 
nndlngs  has  been  reversed,  but  recently  some 
have  been  deferred  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds." 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  factor  to 
council  deUberatlons  is  the  quality  and  dura- 
blUty  of  the  voluntary  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. Says  Paul  Ward,  coordinator  of  the 
California  BMP,  "AU  operational  propoaais 
are  based  on  voluntary  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. It's  the  term  we're  stuck  with  What 
does  It  mean?  Simply  ptaln  old  verbal  agree- 
ments between  given  people  to  do  given 
things,  provided  they  can  get  the  resources 
from  one  place  or  another'  Once  plugged 
into  a  grant  proposal  and  approved,  however 
these  verbal  agreements  uke  on  all  the  legal 
force  of  a  formal  contract. 

In  form,  then,  BMP  goes  well  beyond  en- 
couragtog  local  participation.  It  demands  it 
Moreover,  the  tactic  of  local  control  has  been 
strengthened  through  the  phUosophles  of 
Drs.  Bobert  Q.  Marston  and  Stanley  W.  Olson 
the  two  physicians  who  have  served  as  dlrec- 
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tors  of  DRMP.  |M»rston  moved  up  to  lees  to 
become  the  first  administrator  of  the  newly 

Admlmstratlon  and  subsequently  become  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  I 

^■.  Un°*'',°'"S'°?"'  ""  ■"""Oh  more  along 
the  lines  of  a  nexible  staff  resource  than  as  a 
heavy-handed  federal  director  and  enforcer 
out  3  h*  ^='i-S^'  attitude,  the  Guidelines 
put  out  by  DRMP  run  but  33  pages 

the  beginning  of  a  national  blueprtot  lor 
dictating  sundards  of  medical  care  Dr  Ol- 
son has  said,  Even  if  we  knew  enough  to 
draw  such  hlueprmta-which  we  do  not- 
thls  method  of  procedure  Is  so  foreign  to 
the  American  tradluon  that  It  would  fau  If 
■'wL°,'^;',''*f?°  "^  '«'=  °'  «««Ptance. 
sh.^  ,;.  "'  ^  "•""Of  ■»  that  planning 

shall  be  accomplished  community  by  com- 
mt"«7'/,  "'Sl^borhood  by  neighborhood,  hos- 
f^^.y  ''°'P"»'-  ■■">  Otx-tor  by  doctor,  not 
for   the  consumer   but  with   him.  Re- 

gional Medical  Programs,  though  federally 
supported,  are  totended  to  strengthen  vo"  !^ 
tsry  institutions  and  organiMtlons  of  our 
country  m  their  effort  to  develop  local  re- 
sources to  meet  local  need."  olsSn  learned 
this  esson  on  the  firing  line.  Before  coming 
to  Washington,  he  was  coordinator  of  the 
Tennessee  Mid-South  BMP. 
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A    LZABNING    PBOGaCSS 

The  Idea  that  local  communltlea  should 
guide  their  own  destlmea  has  caught  hold  in 
a  number  of  recently  enacted  federal  pro- 
grams Says  Irving  Lewis,  deputy  director  of 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, within  which  DRMP  now  op- 
erates, "We  have  tried  to  move  more  and 
more  decision  making  out  into  the  field  rec- 
ognizing that  coordination  of  federal  action 
cannot  be  accomplished  to  Washington 
alone,  .  .  .  Movtog  the  point  of  decision  to 
the  community,  we  And  there  U  no  one  best 
way  of  doing  thtogs." 

Lewis  must  have  been  listening  in  at  some 
of  the  meetings  In  the  66  RMP  regions  funded 
since  passage  of  Pi.  «B-339.  Observers  have 
been  struck  by  the  Innovation  and  differen- 
tiation of  approach  that  have  distinguished 
the  groups  as  they  moved  to  solve  their  own 
health  problems.  Originality  In  this  case  Is 
2^4'?'?'"'  "  ■»  •»  totegral  a  part  of  the 
RMP  fabric  as  local  Initiative. 

Listen  once  more  to  Dr.  Olson:  "A  Regional 
Medical  Program  requires  a  wholeness  that 
cannot  be  achieved  by  an  aggregation  of 
loosely  related  projects.  If  fosters  Innovation 
and  change.  Change  Is  conauntly  taking 
place,  and  we  can  no  longer  accept  at  any 
stage  m  our  development  the  belief  that  we 
have  arrived." 

Physicians,  hospluis.  nurses,  laymen  and 
the  rest  have  found  It  anything  but  simple 
to  Uve  up  to  this  kind  of  demand.  To  begin 
with,  they  aren't  used  to  silting  down  to- 
gether to  resolve  their  differences  and  plan 
a  medical  future  for  an  entire  geographic 
region. 

In  this  veto.  BMP  signals  a  new  departure 
In  the  way  decisions  are  made  In  medicine 
and  the  health  sciences.  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser. 
executive  coordtoator  of  the  North  Caroltoa 
ItttP,  says,  "For  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  the  health  professionals  and 
health  Interests  are  Joining  together  to  make 
our  health  care  system  more  cohesive  and 
effective,  not  by  legislation  or  with  large 
sums  of  money,  but  by  Involvement  of  the 
right  people,  communications,  good  Judg- 
ment and  a  challenge  to  local  initiative." 

California's  Paul  Ward  goes  even  further: 
"This  Is  a  new  role  for  the  majority  of  our 
institutions  and  one  that  Is  not  fully  under- 
stood or  accepted.  Involving  ouUlde  commu- 
nity forces  in  planning  Is  tUfBcult  enough 
le-.  alone  entering  toto  operational  projects 
that  give  responsibility  to  those  outside  the 
Institution." 
Adjusting  prerogatives,  adjudicating  local 


dlSerences  and  coming  up  with  projects  that 
embody  both  medical  excellence  and  regional 
benefit  have  caused  the  planning  pitx-^aa  to 
move  deUberately  in  most  of  the  regions 
Consequently,  there  has  been  some  Impa- 
tience both  within  the  programs  and  In  Con- 
tress.  The  latter,  always  strongly  In  support 
of  RMP,  has  had  difficulty  understanding  why 
the  regions  as  a  whole  haven't  spent  all  the 
mi-iney  that  has  been  appropriated. 

RMP  has  had  carry-overs  of  $22  million 
from  Fiscal  Tear  1968,  «38  million  from  FY 
1967,  »36  million  from  FY  1988  and  »20  mil- 
Hun  from  py  1969.  From  1966  to  1968,  the 
fact  was  that  there  was  an  insistence  on 
quality  and  compliance  with  the  Law,  an  in- 
sistence that  left  some  funds  unobligated 
aa  indicated  by  the  carry-overs.  However  the 
most  recent  carry-over  of  (30  million  from 
1909  to  1970  was  an  admtolstratlve  deci- 
sion of  HEW  and  not  the  result  of  a  short- 
age of  worthwhUe  projects.  The  fact  remains 
that  at  the  end  of  PY  1969  (June  30)  there 
were  aome  caA  nQlUlon  worth  of  approved 
but  unfunded  projects. 

In  a  March  1068  appearance  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  anticipated 
this  development.  "There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  been  guilty  of  Impatience  "  he 
admitted,  "but  the  fact  Is  that  this  program 
has  developed,  I  think,  at  a  normal  pace  and 
In  a  very  sound  way." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  planning  phase 
of  RMP  had  stressed  the  design,  not  the 
ImplemenUtlon.  of  health  programs  This 
resulted  In  smaller  expenditures  than  were 
projected  to  the  beginning,  but  De  Bakey 
emphssuted  that  regional  planning  efforts 
were  about  to  pay  off  !n  more  expensive  oper- 
ational programs  that  woiUd  require  close 
to  »300  mllUon  by  I07I.  He  further  suggested 
that  Congreaa  "contemplate  authorization 
levels  of  some  (600  mlUlon"  by  1073  to  main- 
tain standards  and  momentum  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

AN    aMEactNG     PATTCKN 

Through  Fiscal  Year  1969,  the  66  regions 
had  received  some  (149  mUllon  to  both 
planning  and  operational  grants.  In  part 
this  paid  the  freight  for  the  nearly  2600  paid 
staff  memtwrs  (47  percent  physicians)  in  the 
programs.  It  did  not  reflect  the  enormous 
volunteer  efforts  of  the  nearly  10.000  private 
individuals,  professional  and  hly.  who  man 
the  regional  and  national  advisory  councils 
and  serve  on  various  subcommittees  task 
forces  and  local  action  groups. 

Active  RHPs  now  blanket  the  Continental 
United  States  and  reach  beyond  to  take  to 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  HawaU.  the  latter 
grant  Includtog  Guam,  American  Samoa  and 
Micronesia.  In  land  area,  the  regions  range 
from  Washington-Alaska  to  Washington 
DC.  California  leads  In  population  with 
nearly  20  million:  Northern  New  England 
headquartered  to  Vermont,  has  but  425,000 
All  Americans  now  live  within  at  least  one 
RMP  area.  Because  of  regional  overlapping 
some  live  to  as  many  as  three 

Some  states,  like  New  York  with  five  and 
Ohio  with  four,  have  set  up  multiple  regions 
within  their  boundaries.  The  opposite  has 
happened  to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
West  where  the  Western  Intersute  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education  administers  a 
program  that  takes  in  four  sUtea  and  over- 
laps portions  of  four  others  that  have  their 
own  RMP  activities.  California,  in  turn  Is 
a  single  region  but  has  organized  Itself  into 
"areas"  defined  by  the  medical  service  areas 
of  the  state's  eight  medical  schools. 

Of  the  69  organizations  that  have  fiscal 
responsibility  for  the  programs.  25  are  medi- 
cal colleges  or  university  medical  centers 
seven  others  are  unlverslUes,  whUe  the  re- 
nialnlng  grants  are  apUt  among  17  specially 
chnrtered  foundations,  commissions  and  as- 
eoclntlons.  four  state  medical  societies  one 
advisory  councU  and  one  state  agency. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Medical  school  Involvement  in  RMP  Is 
written  Into  the  Act.  since  the  medical  col- 
leges are  at  once  a  prime  locus  of  new  knowl- 
edge through  research  snd  because  of  their 
tradition  as  a  vehicle  for  diasemlnating  such 
knowledge  through  esUbllshed  extension 
teaching  activities  In  their  own  medical 
service  areas.  Prom  the  outset  Congress  to- 
tended  that  RMP  have  heavy  educational 
emphasis,  and  it  Is  something  of  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  the  most  oopular  and 
well  supported  thrust  of  RMP  among  doc- 
tors and  alUed  health  personnel  has  been  In 
the  direction  of  coutlnutog  education 
courses. 

In  fact,  Dr  Dwight  Wilbur.  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  a  slsunrh  RMP  supporter,  has  said: 
"These  [RMP]  programs  should  be  primarily 
educational,  for  the  better  educated  physi- 
cians are.  the  higher  the  quality  of  medical 
care  they  can  render.  .  .  .  Facilities  and 
fin.incing  are  Important,  but  or  prime  Im- 
portance is  the  widespread  availability  of 
high  quauty  medical  care.  The  key  to  this 
Is  more  and  better  education  of  practicing 
physicians."  SmaU  wonder  the  regions  mato- 
taln  close  relations  with  medical  colleges  In 
their  JurlBdlctlona  or  that  operational  grants 
to  date  have  been  notable  for  their  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  providing  educational 
programs  across  a  wide  range  of  medical  and 
health  specialties. 

Few,  If  any.  would  disagree  altogether  with 
Dr  WUbur's  support  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, but  there  are  many  who  question  that 
such  programs  should  be  the  dominant 
theme  In  RMP.  Dr.  H.  Jack  Gelger  speaks  for 
many  of  these  when  he  argues  that  RMP 
should  devote  much  greater  attention  to  the 
total  health  problems  of  the  urban  and  rural 
poor. 

Now  acting  chairman  of  the  department 
of  preventive  medicine  at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Oelger  holds  that  the 
categorical  RMP  emphasis  on  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  Is  too  narrow  and  should' 
be  brosdened  to  Include  not  only  all  disease 
problems  that  confront  the  poor,  but  also 
such  pressing  extramedlcal  Issues  aa  poverty, 
discrimination,  lack  of  education  and  un- 
sanitary inner  city  and  rural  housing. 

Differences  of  opinion  like  these  don't  In- 
timidate Dr.  Olson  and  his  staff  at  DRMP. 
They  call  theirs  a  living  program  In  the  sense 
that  they  expect  to  see  It  change  and  grow  as 
conditions  change  and  new  health  priorities 
emerge.  They've  already  seen  the  categorical 
emphasis  expanded  somewhat  through 
greater  attention  to  kidney,  respiratory,  dia- 
betic and  other  diseases  that  fall  under  the 
"related  luneases"  portion  of  Pi.  90-574.  and 
they  fought  succcssfuUy  to  have  dentistry 
Included  within  the  RMP  rubric. 

Moreover,  they  have  esUbllshed  close  liai- 
son with  social  action  agencies  both  to  HEW 
(Office  of  Economic  Opportunity)  and  BDT> 
(Model  ClUea)  and  have  encouraged  Individ- 
ual regions  to  forge  cooperative  arrangements 
with  these  and  other  programs  wherever  pos- 
sible. (A  subsequent  section  In  this  Issue 
touches  on  such  Interagency  cooperation  In 
Nashville.  Tennessee.) 

For  all  this,  the  program  has  experienced 
aome  disappointments  One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent has  been  the  slowness  with  which 
BMP  has  moved  to  some  of  our  largest  and 
moat  problem  ridden  urban  areas.  "This  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  speed  and  success 
realized  to  rural  and  alpine  regions.  Much 
of  the  problem  traces  to  hangups  to  getttoe 
RMP  organized  In  Uie  core  cities  where 
among  other  problems,  there  is  a  plethora  of 
health  InsUtutlons,  people  and  acllvlUes  aU 
of  which  are  essentially  autonomotis. 

The  division  has  made  no  effort  to  soft- 
pedal  these  dUficultles  to  Its  testimony  be- 
fore congress  or  in  Its  public  sutements 
Olson  has  said:  """The  complex  problems  of 
our  cities  pose  a  national  crisis  of  the  gravest 
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order.  ...  We  recognize  that  the  complexi- 
ties Involved  to  developing  regionallzatlon  In 
urban  areas  have  delayed  the  development  of 
regtons  to  the  very  areas  where  their  aerv- 
Ices  may  be  most  needed  This  Is  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  already  given  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  and  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
vote more  of  my  personal  efforts." 

Dr.  Olaons  "complexities'"  are  the  same 
bugaboos  that  plague  most  public  programs 
to  the  clUes— Inndequate  funds,  social  fmg- 
mentlon.  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together 
all  the  culturally  diverse  groups  that  must 
be  included  In  the  planning  process  Im- 
movable bureaucracies.  Indifference  By  snd 
large,  the  rural  regions  have  had  to  deal  with 
a  far  lees  numerous  but  more  homogenous 
populaUon.  a  circumstance  that  goes  far  to- 
ward accounting  for  their  rapid  progren  In 
getung  Into  operauonal  sutus.  Comparative 
operational  grant  histories  tell  the  story 
about  as  well  as  anything  else. 

Lets  consider  the  Kansas  RMP  and  the 
Intermountato  Program  based  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  These  regions,  both  largely  rural 
have  received  grant  funds  totaling  some  U 
mllUon  and  »7J  million,  respectively  An- 
other fast-starting  group,  the  Albany  BMP 
to  upstate  New  York,  has  received  almost 
>2.8  imuion.  Together,  these  regions  ren- 
resent  about  eight  miUlon  people 

r.il™"i"  °""'  '""  °'  ""  <^°">"  ""  latest 
URMP  directory  of  operational  grants  Usts 
none  for  Chicago.  Cleveland.  New  York  Clt- 
or  Pittsburgh.  The  New  York  MetropollUn 
BMP  alone  has  more  people  than  Albonv 
Kansaa  and  Intermountaln  combined  While 
awards  have  been  made  for  projects  in  Lo< 
Angeles.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis  and  Baltl- 
more,  they  have  been  on  a  far  less  ambitious 
scale  than  those  for  some  of  the  more  thinly 
populated  regions 

Not  that  there  aren't  some  encouraging 
urban  programs.  Watta-WlUowbrook  a  proj- 
ect to  develop  a  post-graduate  medical  center 
to  serve  the  people  of  Central  Los  Angeles  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  possible  prototype  ol 
future  community  health  centers  In  ghetto 
areas.  The  Tenneasee/Mld-South  BMP  com- 
bining the  activities  of  predominantly  black 
Meharry  Medical  School  with  those  ol  Uadl- 
tlonally  while  VauderbUt  University  Medical 
School,  is  embarked  on  a  preventive  medicine 
program  that  links  multiphasic  screening 
and  OEO-sponsored  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  in  a  deteriorating  section  of  North 
NashvUle.  Similar  programs  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  in  such  regions  as  Illinois  New 
Jersey.  Detroit,  Washington  and  New  York 

A  Gi.rB8i>ai:  at  What's  GotKC  On 


"The  working  draft  of  a  directory  prepared 
by  DHMP  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1969  re- 
quired nearly  240  pages  to  furnish  biograph- 
ical data  on  the  65  regions  and  capsule  de- 
scriptions of  the  projecu  In  the  41  regions 
thst  had  achieved  operational  status.  Most  of 
the  space  was  devoted  to  the  latter  task 

Predictably,  the  Individual  projects  differ 
aa  markedly  In  design  as  the  regions  them- 
selves differ  In  topography,  demography,  and 
health  manpower  and  facilities.  Just  as  pre- 
dictably, there  are  pronounced  similarities, 
for  gaps  In  the  arinamentarium  for  attack- 
ing heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke  have 
some  characteristics  that  transcend  regional 
boundaries. 

For  example,  the  best  equipped  and  tratoed 
personnel  are  found  In  the  major  hospitals 
and  university  medical  centers,  whether  these 
are  to  rural  or  urban  regions.  Logically,  then 
these  institutions  find  themselves  tovolved 
In  some  way  In  nearly  all  educational,  train- 
ing or  demonstration  projects  that  have  won 
approval  for  operational  funding. 

Commonly.  RMP  strategy  has  been  two- 
told— to  build  on  exlsttog  strengths  wherever 
there  Is  a  strong  local  program  and  to  extend 
knowledge  outward  from  the  medical  oenteia 
to  the  smaller  community   hospitals  where 
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■P«cl.Usta  and  »ophl»tlcate<l  fqiilpmtnt  art 
oIMn  noniuilmsnt.  Nowhere  ii  Uila  strateuv 
bMter  Ulustrated  than  In  the  emphaais  on 
fP«>n«T  care  programs,  an  emphaali  that 
threads  lu  way  through  BMP  activities  from 
Hawaii  to  Florida,  from  sparsely  peopled 
Idaho  to  crowded  New  Jersey. 

In  the  MemphU  region,  the  University  of 
TennMsee  Medical  Center  plans  to  InstaU  a 
w-oed  showcase-  coronary  care  unit  rCCUi 
that  the  medical  stall  will  use  to  glpe  train- 
ing and  demonstrations  to  health  profession- 
als from  throughout  the  area.  The  Metro- 
politan Washington.  D.C  .  RMP  Is  literally 
putting  Its  coronary  care  program  on  wheels 
by  designing  a  mobile  CCO  that  will  rotate 
mong  three  hospitals  In  the  area.  The  hos- 
pitals win  provide  their  own  nurses,  who  will 
he  specially  trained,  and  physlcions  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Heart  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram of  BEW. 

Joint  acuon  by  the  Central  Ohio  Heart  Aa- 
socutlon  and  the  Ohio  Stale  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  characterizes  coronary  care 
training  In  the  Ohio  state  BMP.  a  81 -county 
region  In  the  central  and  southern  portions 
ol  the  state.  Nurses  from  hospitals  In  10 
core  cities  come  to  Columbiu  for  two  weeks' 
Intensive  training  that  prepares  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  Institutions  as  "nurse  edu- 
cators •  Physicians.  In  turn,  are  eligible  for 
coronary  care  seminars  right  In  their  own 
local  hospitals. 

These  projects  give  some  Idea  of  the  style 
If  not  the  scope,  of  BMP  coronary  care  activi- 
ties There  are  still  other  Innovations  Some 
of  the  regions  have  installed  34-hour  tele- 
phone hookups  that  allow  small  hospitals  to 
dial  regional  medical  centers  directly  for  elec- 
trocardiogram analysis  and  professional  con- 
sultation. Another  twist  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  coronary  care  training  programs 
in  hospitals  other  than  teaching  hospitals  an 
approach  that  Is  especially  relevant  to  those 
medical  personnel  who  live  great  dUtances 
from  the  targe  training  institutions.  What- 
ever the  approach,  the  separate  regional  ef- 
forts share  a  common  bond  of  helping  the 
practicing  physician,  the  nurse  nnd  others  to 
improve  their  skills  In  behalf  of  coronary 
pauents.  ' 

To  Marc  Musser.  It  Is  this  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  patients,  as  much  as  the  recognition 
of  the  educational  needs  of  health  profes- 
6lon.tl8.  that  accounts  for  the  BMP  emphasis 
on  coronary  care  units  He  says.  "Coronary 
care  uniu  represent  Increased  awareness  of 
the  acute  problems  of  patients.  BMP  picked 
up  the  CCO  program  at  the  right  time,  since 
It  combined  our  Initial  emphasis  on  con- 
tinuing education  and  the  means  to  effec- 
tively meet  needs  in  patient  care." 

What  holds  for  coronary  care  Is  no  less 
true  of  programs  In  cancer  and  stroke.  Most 
of  the  regions  have  moved  solidly  Into  these 
areas  with  tumor  registries,  tumor  boards 
stroke  management  programs,  and  cancer 
and  stroke  screening  projects.  Without  e». 
ceptlon.  the  regional  plans  demonstrate  con- 
scious attempts  to  mount  a  balanced  attack 
against  all  the  diseases  IdentlOed  In  the  leg- 
ulollon.  (The  Bnal  segment  of  this  issue  In- 
cludes discussion  of  a  cancer  program  being 
developed  In  Boise.  Idaho.) 

TOWAKO  THE  rOTDRE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Of  the  many  Issues  that  will  face  BMP  in 
Ihe  1970s,  none  Is  likely  to  remain  more 
visible  than  the  health  needs  of  the  m-ban 
poor  Dr  Olson  believes.  ■Heglonal  Medical 
Programs  can  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
health  service  activities  through  projecu 
that  supplement  elements  of  both  old  and 
uew  systems  aimed  speclScslly  at  the  urban 
poor. 

■True,  we  sulTer  from  several  constraints 
»i  we  attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems 
Pacllltles  are  needed,  but  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  use  funds  for  construction  of 
faculties.  Neither  may  grant  funds  be  used 
to  pay  foe  the  cost  of  medical  services  or 
Uoapltalliatlon.  Nevertheless,  there  are  nut- 


Jiir   contributions    which    Beglonal    Medical 
Programs  can  make.  ...  — ■^■i~ 

■Beglonal  Medical  Programs  are  function- 
ing organlzaUons  speclBcoIly  designed  to 
link  the  providers  of  care  together  for  the 
purpose  Of  collectively  Improving  services  to 
^tlents  .  .  To  do  this.  BMP  must  enter 
mto  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
many  local  and  federal  programs  already  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  health  problems  of 
the  urban  poor. 

•The  I  BMP  I  programs  can  and  should 
contribute  slgniDcantly  In  planning  general 
health  services  for  these  populatlom.  be- 
cau.w  It  15  only  In  this  fashion  ihat  we  can 
come  to  grips  speciacaSly  with  the  problems 
or  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke."  Clearly, 
the  DHMP  Stan  doesn't  Intend  to  dodge  Its 
rcaponslbllltlea  In  the  clUes. 

RMp''U.l.°r\,°,"°''  '»">'«  believed,  will 
BMP  diminish  Its  emphasis  on  continuing 
education.  Be  Is  on  record  as  beUig  con- 
vinced that  conunuing  education  Is  one  of 
p.,^""!^  "golScant  single  components  of 
B»1P  activity.  In  years  to  come,  however  the 
division  expects  to  promote  more  compre- 
nenslve  and  Innovative  approaches  designed 
to  make  health  professional  acUve  partlcl- 
pnnu  rather  than  passive  receptacles  m  the 
educational  process. 

In  Olsons  view  there  Is  no  conDlct  be- 
tween the  requUTsment  lor  coutlnulng  educa- 
t  on  and  the  need  to  do  something  in  the 
cities  In  tact,  he  beUeves  that  BMP  is  Bexl- 
ble  enough  to  accommodate  the  problems  of 
the  rural  poor  as  well  Education  and  social 
action  can  coexist  comfortably  lu  Olsons 
philosophy,  because  he  regards  them  as  es- 
sential to  each  other 

He  sees  continuing  education  in  urban 
areas  as  one  sure  wsy  to  achieve  better  core 
nnd  treatment  for  disadvantaged  patlenta 
In  the  same  vein,  he  believes  that  coopera- 
tive health  arrangements  worked  out  by 
agencies  In  the  cities  can  be  copied  else- 
where to  beneBt  the  rural  poor.  This  out- 
look again  reflects  the  Importance  DBMP 
attaches  to  balanced  programs. 

This  emphasis  is  certain  to  grow  even 
stronger  throughout  the  55  regions  in  com- 
ing years.  The  division- through  Its  own 
Stan,  the  National  Advisory  Council,  outside 
consulunu  and  the  Review  Committee— has 
traditionally  Insisted  on  eicellence  In  the 
operational  proposals  that  come  before  It  for 
review. 

In  recent  months.  Dr  Olson  has  strength- 
ened this  policy  and  called  on  the  regions  to 
work  harder  than  ever  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  regional  significance  of  their  requests 
Perhaps  the  moat  effective  means  toward  this 
end  will  be  the  encouragement  ol  more  rig- 
orous standards  of  review  ond  criticism 
among  the  regional  advisory  councils  when 
they  evaluate  their  own  operational  propo- 

The  quest  for  excellence  doesn't  stop  there 
Today  there  Is  also  more  attention  than  ever 
to  the  problem  of  project  evaluation.  AU 
proposals  must  Include  formal  mechanisms 
for  periodic  evaluation,  and  the  division  has 
invested  a  great  deal  of  effort  In  developing 
sensitive  tools  for  this  task.  The  object  U  to 
help  the  regions  Identify  weaknesses  and 
eliminate  unproductive  programs.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  continuing  responsibility. 

CETTIKO  TO  KNOW  THE  PO»UC  AND  EACH  OTHn 

Programs  like  RMP  recognize  that  their 
success  is  almost  totally  dependent  on  timely 
and  accurate  communications  to  a  wide  and 
heterogeneous  set  of  audlencea.  There's  Con- 
grMs.  the  mass  media,  the  general  public,  the 
medical  schools,  the  professional  org.miza- 
tlona.  local  governments,  state  health  agen- 
cies, voluntary  aasoclnUons.  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

At  another  but  equally  Important  level 
mere  Is  the  requirement  tor  open  communi- 
cations between  the  division  and  the  regions 
and  among  the  regions  themselves.  Under 
DS.\IP  Assistant  Director.  Edward  M.  Frled- 
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lander,  the  division  has  worked  out  a  pro- 
gram to  produce  maximum  reciprocal  feed- 
back. Within  the  separate  region?,  m^t^ 

TofrSu^ZXT  '  """"»">-'  P"'-'"  'n- 

It's  important  that  he  do  a  good  Job.  for 

1-  Marc  Musser  has  said:    "Most  of  the  prob- 

..nis  in  BMP  result  from  failure  to  corm^^i- 

ain  ,h,  '■'«'"  ""•    ^~'«  someone  out 

nnd  things  can  get  sticky.  You  might  think 

has  been  far  from  the  rule  so  far  In  RMP 

iur.Thur'r';"" """  "■•>• '"  '•-  •"-  •'-t' 

^■Frankly,  getting  the  commitment  of  local 
tS  excha  •"  '■"  "^Sinning.  Commun.c.' 
h.  ™.„f  **  ■"""  '^  reciprocal.  It  must 
be  continuous.  A  lesson  all  of  us  around  the 

SZ^  ,*""'  """*^  '•  ">"  good  «^un,! 
cations  In  a  region  don't  Just  happen  You 
must  do  a  lot  of  ,ork  to  mike  IheSThapJen 
A  good  core  staff  is  essential  " 

SrW  fnlh."""   '>'IK"''P   "   the  dlvlslo" 

tematlc  program  of  Interregional  meeting, 
designed  to  draw  together  BMP  staffrf™^^ 
SuchT,',  ^■'"Sr.phlcal  parts  of  the  counTr^ 
lul  ?°"'"'"«s  se"'"  Mventl  purposes  They 
aUow  for  brlehngs  on  what  Is  ioi^  on  at  the 
federal  level  In  regard  to  bud^t^nS  l^«a! 
tlye  policy.  They  aJ«,  serve  as  a  plaSo™  fo; 
hLl:f""«  divisional  guideline?  and  gTvlng 

wharfhTd,';  ,'?*"'"'  !?"  "'  """  S^'PCB  .bim 
What  the  division  is  doing.  That  way  every- 

ff  ti  tlgetVe?"^  ""  "»"■  -■«  "'  -^  '  "-c 

lhII'X'^'*""^''°'^°'"P"'''"'""'°'»0''c'han 
th  s.  chances  are  both  Dr.  Olson  and  Pried- 
lander  would  consider  them  worthwbue 
There  s  another   angle,  however,   tSl   may 

»wn»  run.  Prlediander  and  hla  TM>nntA  .— 
using  their  eet-.ogethers^Uh  th.^'^ons  w 
encourage  permanent  channels  by  I^ch  t^ 
regions  can  communicate  regularly  wUh  each 
other,  separately  and  as  groups 

reS?nII,'Lf  Ik '""*-»*  »"  '""'y  of  'he 

•u^JS^af/df1S^rrcarh^"r  ''"^"" 
region,  avoid  exieS>??r''s^"Jrr 

fh-h:fpfrtroTho';v2?u's^,-r 
p-rthrpfrinTprtSSs- of'£Sr  r 

o^aifScrotrr  "*""^ "''°« p''*"- 

c?n  '^r^rhr^rSSfThrSs- 
glonal  cooperation  and  S^Lg,^  g°f„',^: 

SLt^  ?s  =  ^'"■'■°*  *''°  "'f^"  'be  Georgia 
fh^;i  ,  southeastern  group  voted  to  shfre 
whose?2.k°I  Th  '"""^'Po-al  coordlna?^ 
thV?„.  °'"''  "^  "  ■■"""'  ch-ciut "  among 

lh.t1?,°'".T?  ""P  •V'lone  apprised  of 
hik  a?reaSt  ^h'"''  ""  ""'"K'  ■^''  «"  ■»•» 
months     ^  °"    ""    J""    '<"•    ^'"^' 

BUDcrr  oim-ooK 
»«^*lSf'  **''*'  "*"  regions  are  now  ready 
\t:^^^.^°?^  *''**''  °*"  >°«nedlate  interesw 
15  an  indication  that  the  four-year-old  BMP 
is  coming  of  age.  Further  proof— if  any  la 
ready  needed-lies  in  the  rate  at  which  pro- 
grams are  moving  out  to  planning  into 
operational  statu*.  It  u  at  this  point  that 
R^IP  requires  much  higher  levels  of  flnan- 
cial  support.  The  program  la  already  feeling 
a  pinch.  " 

Says  Dr.  Olson;  Clearly,  we  are  moving 
from  a  circumstance  where  there  hac  been  a 
surplus  of  funds—at  times  an  embarrassing 
surplus  of  funds— to  one  in  which  the  re- 
verse will  be  the  case.  Looking  at  appUcatloiis 
.-ilready  in  hand,  we  can  predict  that  the  ag- 
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gregate  demand  for  grant  funds  will  exceed 
our  appropriations  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
Beyond  that,  the  amounts  that  the  Review 
Committee  and  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil will  likely  recommend  for  approval  from 
yet- to-be-received  appUcatlous  will  also  ex- 
ceed available  funds." 

Because  BMP  didn't  spend  all  the  money 
Congress  made  available  to  it  in  the  first  four 
years,  some  of  the  lawmakers  have  been  du- 
bious about  whether  program  requests  do  In 
fact  represent  a  reasonable  estimate  of  need. 
Although  final  Congressional  appropriations 
for  RMP  grants  are  yet  to  be  voted,  this  du- 
biousness, combined  with  Administrative  and 
Congressional  belt-tlght*nlng.  resulted  in 
a  House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation of  850  million  in  grants  for  PT 
1970.  This  is  «24  million  less  than  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  and  870  million  below 
what  was  authorized  by  legislation. 

Many  in  RMP  regard  thU  as  a  body  blow 
to  the  future  health  of  the  program.  Both 
Marc  Musser  and  Paxil  Ward  serve  on  the 
Coordinators'  Steering  Committee,  a  group  of 
10  coordinators  elected  by  their  fellows  to 
advise  DRMP  on  national  policy  and  pro- 
grams. Ward  and  Musser  think  present  fund- 
ing projections  are  far  from  adequate. 

Musser  calls  the  budget  outlook  unpromis- 
ing. He  warns  that  some  programs  may  have 
to  cut  back  and  that  the  fiscal  situation  will 
almost  certainly  discourage  new  starts.  "On 
the  whole."  he  says,  "this  is  occurring  with 
the  worst  possible  timing,  since  so  many  new 
localities  and  communities  are  clamoring  to 
get  into  RMP." 

Speaking  to  the  same  point,  California's 
Ward  said.  "I  suppose  that  at  the  present 
time  you  can  say  that  the  program  Is  at  its 
most  critical  stage.  Tears  of  planning  are 
coming  to  a  head,  and  the  projects  are  rolling 
In.  Now  If  you  don't  get  the  money  In  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  people  who  made  the  co- 
operative arrangemenu  move  away  or  change 
their  minds,  and  you  have  to  try  to  put  It  all 
together  again.  Well,  that's  very  wasteful. 

"Understand  me.  it's  not  hard  to  sell  Con- 
gress on  RHP.  They  were  always  willing  X^ 
authorize  Just  about  as  much  as  the  program 
could  uje.  t>ecause  their  opinion  of  us  was 
always  high.  The  only  thing  Congress  has  had 
against  us  is  that  In  the  beginning  we  asked 
for  too  much — more  than  we  could  realisti- 
cally use.  That  la  the  problem." 

Ward  feels  much  the  same  as  Dr.  De  Bakey 
did  when  he  testified  last  year  before  the 
House — that  the  program  must  continue  to 
grow  and  expand.  Characterltlng  RMP  as  a 
means  for  distributing  medical  knowledge. 
Ward  draws  an  analogy  from  the  business 
world:  "Tou  know.  General  Motors  would 
never  think  of  developing  a  new  automobile 
and  then  not  spend  some  of  their  resources 
on  campaigns  to  get  It  in  the  bands  of  cus- 
tomers. The  same  is  true  today  In  medicine. 
You  might  Just  as  well  forget  the  research 
unless  you  are  willing  to  devote  some  money 
to  distribution. 

"That's  what  BB4P  is  all  about,  and  U  we 
are  talking  8ioo  million  as  a  plateau  for  all 
time,  we  are  engaged  In  the  wrong  kind  of 
planning  You've  got  to  preserve  your  mo- 
mentum and  the  faith  that  people  have  main- 
fested  In  the  future  of  the  program.  Other- 
wise the  voluntary  contributions  and  local 
participation  will  largely  be  lost.  That  is  what 
would  really  hurt." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  ehoiUd 
make  provision  for  medical  freedom  as  well 
as  religious  freedom.  To  restrict  the  art  of 
healing  to  one  class  of  men  and  deny  equal 
privilege  to  others  will  constitute  the  Bas- 
tUle  of  medical  science. 
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ALTERNATIVES  TO  "THE  BASTILLE 
OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   KSW   TOItK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPBESEHTATIVKS 

Monday.  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben- 
lamln  Rush  said: 


Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Joseph  T,  English, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
and  Hospital  Corp..  is  a  public  servant 
whose  youthtulness  has  not  prevented 
the  attainment,  before  the  age  of  40,  of 
a  distinsuliihed  record  of  accompllsh- 
Jnent  and  perception  in  tlie  medical  de- 
livery field. 

A  psychiatrist  who  served  at  the  Peace 
Corps,  at  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  as  administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration of  HEW  before  assuming 
his  enoi-mous  responsibilities  in  New 
York  earlier  this  year.  Dr.  English  is  now 
responsible  for  administering  the  new 
health  and  hospital  corporaOon  which 
recently  took  over  responsibilities  for  a 
major  part  of  the  city's  medical 
facilities. 

Dr.  English  spoke  recently  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Medical  Colleges  in 

Los  Angeles  on  the  desperate  need so 

far  unrecognized  by  the  admlnistraUon— 
for  new  approaches  to  better  health  care 
delivery.  He  also  discussed  the  responsi- 
bilities which  Congress  has  undertaken 
for  these  improvements  and  the  serious 
gaps  which  stm  exist.  His  talk  follows: 
Rekasxs  bt  Joseph  T.  English.  M.D. 
In  s  time  of  great  crlslj  for  all  of  ua  con- 
cerned and  committed  to  the  health  needs  of 
the  American  people,  perhaps  no  group  la  In 
a  more  strategic  position  to  help  than  those 
of  you  who  are  members  of  this  Association 
I  take  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  review  with  the  leadership  ol 
American  medical  education  some  of  these 
problems,  the  urgency  with  which  they  con- 
front us.  and  the  critical  role  of  the  medical 
center  In  their  aolutlon. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Robert  Pinch 
then  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  his  newly  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs.  Dr  Roger  Egeberg  presented 
U)  President  NUon  their  assessment  of  the 
health  care  crtsls  In  America.  I  quote : 

"This  nation  Is  faced  with  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unless  Immediate 
and  concerted  action  is  taken  by  Government 
and  the  private  sector.  Expansion  of  public 
and  private  financing  for  health  services  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  health  services  far  In  ei- 
cess  of  the  capacity  of  our  health  system  to 
respond.  The  result  Is  a  crippling  Inflation 
In  medical  coeta  causing  vast  Increases  In 
government  health  expenditures  with  lltUe 
return,  raising  private  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  health  doUar  of  our  citizens  " 

Disturbingly,  this  description  of  a  basic 
ImlMlance  between  the  financing  of  health 
care  senlccs  and  the  capacity  of  the  health 
care  system  to  respond  Is  no  less  accurate 
today  man  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  How 
have  we  come  to  this  polntT  What  la  be- 
ing done  about  It  today?  What  must  be  done 
In  the  future? 

The  lessons  of  recent  years  have  sharpened 
our  focus  and  perspective.  Our  nation  has 

come  to  recogiUee  two  Important  myths 

myths  which  Impede  our  efforts  toward  prog- 
ress In  meeting  the  health  needs  of  our 
people. 

The  first  myth  held  that  a  major  Invwt- 
ment  of  money  and  talent  In  biomedical  re- 
search would  result  In  advances  that  would 
be  automatically  transmitted  tbroughout 
the  health  care  system  to  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  Investment  was  made.  Dramatic  ad- 
vances were  the  reau.t.  We  saw  progress  m 
every  field  of  medical  science  and  technol- 


ogy, making  our  nation's  centers  of  medical 
excellence  second  to  none  In  the  world. 

But  the  tranalatlon  ol  these  advances  into 
the  day-to-day  practice  of  medicine  did  not 
occur.  Rather,  the  gap  widened  between  the 
best  which  medicine  could  offer  and  what 
was  available  to  vast  numbers  or  our  people 
Committed  to  the  Important  wort  of  ad- 
vancing medical  knowledge,  our  medical 
schools  tiecame  over-dependent  upon  Federal 
research  support  for  other  Important  ac- 
tivities, such  as  education  and  community 
service. 

The  second  myth  held  that  a  mainstream 
of  American  medical  care  existed,  and  Uiat 
the  only  barrier  between  this  mainstream 
and  millions  ol  our  people  was  tbe  lack  of 
money  to  pay  for  these  services.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  If  these  citizens  were  provided 
a  money  ticket  Into  the  system,  they  would 
then  be  able  to  partake  of  quality  medical 
care.  This  assumpUon  was  seldom  ques- 
tioned, and  the  great  national  debate  cen- 
tered on  whether  the  money  ticket  waa  to  be 
from  public  or  private  resoiu'ces. 

The  result  of  the  economic  and  Ideological 
dialogue  which  ensued  waa  the  enactment  o! 
the  Social  Security  amendments  or  19«5 
creating  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  A  algnlfi. 
cant  step  forward  was  Uken  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  financial  atruclure  to  support 
bealtb  services  But  only  recently  have  we 
begtin  to  understand  how  Incomplete  a  strat- 
egy this  legislation  was. 

What  have  been  the  cow«quences  of  an 
incomplete  strategy  based,  to  some  extent 
on  a  series  of  mjths?  First,  the  demand  for 
health  aervlces  has  reached  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  Medical  progress  in  the  past 
30  years  has  increased  realization  of  what 
the  physician  can  offer  Health  aervlces  are 
perceived  aa  related  to  the  right  to  life  ll- 
self.  Provided  with  real  purchasing  power 
the  American  health  consumer  has  placed 
enormous  stress  on  the  capacity  of  the 
American   health   enterprise   to   respond. 

This  strain  has  been  compounded  by  the 
maldtatrlbutlon  of  health  manpower  par- 
ticularly physicians,  who  are  moving  awav 
from  the  rural  areas  of  our  country,  awav 
from  the  urban  core,  and  toto  the  suburban 
communities  surrounding  our  great  dues 
In  1943,  the  doctor-patient  rauo  In  the  inner 
cities  was  one  to  500.  and  In  tJie  surround- 
ing surburban  communities  was  one  to  2.000 
By  1068.  It  had  become  oue  to  10  000  In  the 
urban  core  and  one  to  500  In  the  subiu-bs 
So  much  for  the  myth  of  the  mainstream 

It  has  been  In  the  cities  of  our  nation 
where  the  majority  of  Medicaid  beneOclarlea 
reside,  that  Increased  demand  for  health 
services  has  been  most  pronounced.  It  is  m 
the  cities  where  our  capacity  is  most  severly 
stralned.  In  one  SS-block  area  of  Harlem 
recently  studied.  50  physicians  .served  35  000 
residents  25  years  ago.  Today,  five  physicians 
struggle  to  serve  a  population  grovm  to  50.- 
000.  A  physician  In  a  situation  such  as  this 
often  bears  double  and  triple  the  load  he 
carried  before,  and  Inevitably  finds  dUBcuIty 
In  providing  every  patient  with  the  highest 
quality  care.  The  shee-  number  of  paUents 
seeking  his  attention  forces  him  to  put  those 
who  are  really  III  into  hospitals  Many  of 
these  patients  might  have  been  otherwise 
cared  for  outside  of  the  hospital  This  strains 
our  already  over-taxed  hospital  resource 
This  la  further  aggravated  by  financing 
mechanisms  which  support  hospital  care 
far  t^etter  than  out-patient  care. 

In  the  South  Bronx  of  New  York,  the  346- 
bed  Uocoln  Hospiui  now  serves  as  primary 
health  resource  to  some  350.000  of  New  Tork's 
moat  medically  needy  citizens.  In  Its  tiny 
emergency  room,  now  the  third  busiest  In 
the  nation,  some  500  patients  a  day  are  seen 
in  a  facility  and  by  a  staff  never  tntetuted  to 
bear  such  a  load.  In  these  situations  we  risk 
dilution  of  the  quality  of  care.  Further,  we 
And  Increasing  Ineqiuues  and  indignities  in 
the  human  relationships  Involved  In  health 
services.  The  personal  and  human  attention 
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ao  basic  to  the  healing  procCM  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  dinicult  to  assure. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  the  country,  the  prob- 
lem Is  no  less  acute.  In  rural  counties  physl- 
cljins  lost  through  death  and  retirement  are 
not  being  replaced  Over  412.00O  people  in 
IIS  counties  scattered  through  23  states 
do  not  have  any  physicians  providing  patient 
care  In  their  counties.  There  Is  no  place  at  all 
to  cash  In  the  money  ticket. 

Paced  with  an  increased  demand,  and  dilu- 
tion In  the  quality  of  services  for  a  major 
portion  of  our  papulation,  inflation  In  health 
costs  has  Increasingly  attracted  the  attention 
of  Americans  and  their  congressional  olllclals 
Last  year  public-private  eipendltures  lor 
health  services  in  this  country  exceeded  »83 
billion.  Inflation  in  this  massive  segment  of 
the  economy  has  exceeded  that  in  any  other 
The  nation's  medical  hill  has  Increased  600';. 
during  the  past  twenty  years  Health  Insur- 
ance premiums  have  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10'-  a  year.  Hospital  cosis  have  in- 
creased 82';  in  the  post  Ave  veors.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  federal  contribution  to  the 
•83  billion  enterprise  was  tlS  billion— a  fig- 
ure larger  than  the  national  budget  of  all  but 
ave  countries  In  the  world  Of  this  tl8  bil- 
lion. (14  billion  was  devoted  to  the  financing 
or  health  care— to  the  issuing  of  money 
tickets.  ' 

These  are  the  elements  of  the  health  care 
crteis  we  face  today  The  growing  reaction 
of  an  aroused  public  is  the  major  new  fac- 
tor In  the  halls  of  Congress  and  In  the 
headlines  of  our  national  press  we  see  the 
stirrings  of  a  public  now  questioning  those 
in  whom  they  had  placed  their  trust  for  the 
assurance  of  accessible,  high-quality  health 
services  The  health  professions,  and  medi- 
cine in  particular,  .re  receiving  increasing 
public  scrutiny.  I  would  suggest  that,  umeil 
we  respond  by  effective  action  in  the  public 
interest,  the  reaction  of  an  Increasingly  con- 
cerned public  will  eventually  Impose  drastic 
changes  which  will  worlt  neither  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  patient  nor  the  provider. 

There  are  several  major  Issues  which  must 
be  confronted. 

First,  the  national  shortage  of  health  man- 
power and  lostltuuons  Is  real.  But  beyond 
the  training  of  larger  numbers  of  health  pro- 
fessionals the  means  must  be  developed  to 
deal  With  the  serious  maldistribution  of 
health  manpower  and  resources. 

Second,  pouring  resources  into  payment 
for  health  services  without  comparable  In- 
vestment in  our  capacity  to  respond  to  In- 
creased demand  produces  staggering  infla- 
tioli  A  qualitative  balance  In  the  Federal 
health  Investment  must  be  struck.  This  has 
not  been  done. 

Third,  important  advances  in  medical  re- 
search and  technology  still  have  not  reached 
S'n-^w  H,l"  ',"*'  Effective  Incorporation 
ofnew  discoveries  into  the  dally  delivery  of 
health  services  mii.if  be  assured. 

Fourth,  medical  schools  are  vulnerable  to- 
mVnjT''"^  °'  """■  ""'-lopendence  for 
many  functions  on  federal  research  dollars 
Heolistic  financing  for  the  educational  and 

must  be  guaranteed. 

Finally,  the  system  through  which  health 
services  are  organised  and  delivered  has 
serious  inadequacies  requiring  effort  on 
many  fronts   New  organlzauonal  models  for 

studied  and  compared  IncenUvcs  both  for 
consumers  and  providers  of  health  services 
S™  ^  developed  and  tested   In  order  to  be 

^^,^?  J  ■  ""'  """"  °'  ">«  nation's 
medical  achooU  contributes  to  these  efforts 
department,  of  social  and  community  medl- 
v  SS  ZtL"*  supported.  It  is  here  that  the 
vital  union  of  educaUon.  service,  ond  re- 
search can  be  directly  focused  on  solving 
some  of  our  most  severe  problems 

At  a  Uma  when  the  health  professions  are 
entering  what  could  be  the  moM  critical  dec- 
ade of  the  century  for  the  future  of  our  na- 
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tlons  health  effort,  at  a  time  when  public 
unrest  Is  moving  us  toward  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  which  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable ten  years  ago.  what  kind  of  leader- 
ship and  response  are  we  getting  from  Wash- 
ington? 

This  is  the  saddest  fact  of  all.  The  evident 
lock  or  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people  Is  a  matter  of  public  record 
1 1 1  The  nation's  number  one  health  offi- 
cial has  had  to  publicly  lamenl  his  exclusion 
from  the  decision-making  process  In  the 
White  Rouse. 

121  The  new  secretary  of  HEW  wns  not 
consulted  by  the  White  House  staff  before 
the  Presidential  veto  of  a  major  piece  of 
health  legislation  the  Hill  Burton  Program 
|3|  At  this  very  moment.  It  Is  still  impos- 
sible to  Identify  anyone  on  the  largest  White 
Hou.se  staff  In  history  who  bos  responsibility 
or  competence  In  this  major  segment  of  our 
economy  and  national  ufe. 

Kl  In  a  year  which  the  Admlnistrotlon  it- 
self defined  as  one  of  major  crisis,  there  was 
no  PresldenUal  Health  Message 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government  will 
quantitatively  increase  Its  expenditures  for 
health  next  year  by  12  billion  In  a  way  which 
contributes  to  the  present  milaUonary  spiral 
But  It  bos  developed  no  strategy  for  making 
this  increase  produce  the  qualltauve  Impoct 
«o  needed  II  the  public  Interest  la  to  be 
served. 

Despite  the  urgent  need  for  Investment  In 
Increasing  our  capacity  to  respond  to  new 
demand.  It  Is  In  this  area  where  the  admin- 
istration seeks  false  economy 

It  has  been  the  Congress  this  year  which 
pressed  for  an  Increase  of  «411  million  over 
the  administration's  budget  for  support  of 
bio-medical  research,  medical  education 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  health 
>ervlces  research  and  development. 

It  has  been  the  Congress  which  pressed  for 
Increases  in  expenditures  for  medical  facil- 
ities construction,  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, menul  health,  and  communicable 
diseases  control. 

Despite  draatlc  Inequities  in  our  medical 
educational  system  In  which  «-;  of  the  na- 
tloiis  medical  students  come  from  families 
in  the  top  S'.,  Income  bracket,  the  Admin- 
istration cut  back  financial  aid  programs  for 
medical  students  last  year.  It  has  been  the 
Congress,  with  the  encouragement  of  this 
«,'^  V^"  ""  ""  S'ulent  American 
Medical  Association,  which  pressed  the  Ad- 
minlslmtlon  for  an  additional  gis  million 
for  student  assistance  this  year. 

When  a  score  of  our  medical  schools  are 
on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse,  it  is  again 
the  Congress  that  takes  the  initiative  in 
pressing  an  Administration,  deaf  to  lU  own 
health  ofBclals,  for  an  additional  (IS  mUllon 
for  institutional  support  and  an  additional 
•24  million  for  health  research  and  educa- 
tion  facilities. 

I  would  contend  that'  this  not  so  benign 
neglect  of  a  »«3  bllUon  segment  of  our 
economy  can  do  nothing  but  further  cripple 
our  capacity  to  provide  services  Important  to 
life  Itself,  and  to  aggravate  the  reaction  of  a 
frustrated  public. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Insidious  aspect  of 
the  current  situauon  Is  the  fostering  of  a 
climate  which  could  divide  into  meaningless 
competition  the  three  inseparable  parti  of 
our  health  effort:  research,  education  and 
service.  When  resources  are  scarce.  Individ- 
uals and  institutions  whose  primary  com- 
mitment has  been  to  one  of  these  areas  may 
fall  Into  the  easy  trap  of  attempting  to  pro- 
tect their  interesu  at  the  expense  of  other 
equally  vital  areas.  In  the  face  of  famine 
there  Is  a  temptation  towards  cannibalism' 
only  the  most  simplistic  analysu  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  would  aUow  such  a  course. 

Research  has  led  and  will  continue  to  lead 
to  heightened  medical  capability  without 
which  the  whole  medical  enterprise  will 
wither  and  die    All  our  efforts  will  be  fuUle 
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If  our  capacity  to  produce  Increased  num. 
bers  of  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals is  not  assured.  Without  financing 
mechanisms  which  at  once  remove  monetorv 
barriers  for  those  who  need  health  services 
anti  provide  incentives  for  the  more  rational 
org.iniiaticn  nnd  delivery  of  health  care  we 
can  never  meet  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  public 

I  would  suggest  I  hat  the  callous  Indlffer- 

!r,h- h  f  J'^""'  ""'■■'  °'  •""  government 
to  the  health  crisis  in  America  exposes  above 
all  our  own  inability  to  organize  effectively 
J,m„^r,  *'r.'t  P"'""""*'^  '"  "«  rational 
^r^L^i  ""  *"'"""  "'Blth  en.erprise 
This  Indifference  requires  that  we  rise  above 

^ff™'".°„",if"°"ul"'  ""«■■'"  "■  organize  an 
effort  .n  the  public  interest  which  combines 
our  forces  more  effectively 

In  the  past  there  has  been  ample  evidence 
and  ^h^'"^,  ™"  •""  ""*"«"  "aucator, 
an  effort  niMlclne  can  play   m  such 

to^ri,'^.^"',"""  *=''°"'  °'  Medicine  moved 
H,^l?ST  , "',  °'  ""  P"°'  N«8hborhood 
Health  Centers  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 

tl^^T,"  °PP"""""y  These  centers.  ". 
^to^  .„„"  the  Columbia  Point  section  or 
i?v^  „  ,       "'"""'    ^^y""'    Mississippi, 

served  as  early  models  of  the  effective  social 
m™;?'".1°'J"  nedlcal  educational  Institu- 
tions m  the  health  problems  of  the  poor 

When  government  confronted  the  prob- 
aZ.,^.  T  ^'"'  "^o">"'"hlty  here  in  Los 
nPa^^^^,,  ,';L°':'"">'  "'  Southern  Califor- 
nia school  of  Medicine,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  took  the  Initiative 
to  accept  major  responsibility  for  the  medl- 

nation  s  medical  schools  are  involved  In  the 
"ro^am?    °'    "^''"""'"ood    Health    Center 

r.r^lV,?  ""■«'■•  '"•  municipal  hospital. 
Of  the  City  Of  New  York  were  faced  with  the 
serious  consequences  of  a  failure  to  attract 
enough  house  staff  and  attending  physicians. 
Jjll,.^  V  "">■»"">•"'  to  provide  health 
services  to  the  medically  indigent  was  In 
K,  *°'.  of  breach.  Under  the  briUlant  leader- 
^  H^„^,'^*-'^'""''  """n  commissioner 
^^Z'^f^:  '?'  »»»»Uon  plan  was  born. 
T^^ugh  this  plan,  the  City  contracted  with 
medical  schools  and  voluntary  hospitals  for 
!Sj,''!t'""°"  "'  P'o'MWonal  service.  Since 
IMl.  the  medical  schools  of  New  York  have 
2!^  ""provide  quality  care  to  millions  of 
New  Yorkers  while  leading  In  the  develop- 
ment Of  some  of  the  nation's  finest  physldon 
training  programs.  We  are  now  involved, 
through  the  newly  created  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation.  In  efforts 
intended  to  further  develop  this  public- 
private  partnership.  But  this  example  re- 
m^da  us  that  In  a  time  of  great  need,  the 
medical  schools  of  the  City  responded  with 
energy  and  responsibility  in  helping  with 
tnat  health  care  crisis. 

Today  the  Albert  Bnsteln  College  of  Medi- 
cine, an  InsUtuUon  natonally  known  for  its 
high  sUndards  of  academic  excellence  and 
its  contributions  to  basic  blo-medlcal  re- 
search, has  begun  to  rise  to  the  new  chol- 
enge^At  the  Lincoln  Hospital  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  school  is  developing  train- 
ing programs  for  studenu  and  house  omcers 
which  Will  assure  medical  excellence  but 
which  will  also  deal  realistically  with  the 
needs  of  a  hospital  and  a  community  where 
health  conditions  are  In  a  state  of  near  dis- 
aster Beyond  Its  concern  with  the  South 
Bronx  the  College  Is  moving  toward  an 
hollsUc  approach  to  health  problems  and  is 
taking  a  leadership  role  In  the  development 
of  a  more  rational  planning  of  health  serv- 
ices for  the  entire  troni.  The  College's  re- 
sponse to  the  basic  needs  for  new  modeU 
of  physician  and  health  professional  train- 
ing, and  to  the  need  for  participatory  plan- 
ning involving  the  commtmlty.  1.  moat  en- 
couraging, Albert  Elnateln  u  but  one  ex- 
ample of  many  such  mitlatlTes  uderway  by 
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major  medical  centers  In  our  city  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  major  challenge  of  this  decade  will 
be  to  stabilize  the  support  of  our  Institutions 
of  blo-medlcal  excellence  while  we  create  the 
new  institutions  of  equity.  The  task  is  to 
share  the  fruits  of  our  achievements  with 
200  million  people,  to  share  our  excellence 
with  equity,  efficiency  and  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity. 

This  will  take  Institutional  development 
S5  did  the  challenge  of  the  last  two  decades. 
And  the  development  of  the  new  Institutions 
of  equity  will  require  the  leadership  of  med- 
ical research  and  education  in  the  same  way 
that  the  development  of  our  Institutions  of 
bio-medical  excellence  did  In  the  past.  If  we 
do  not  forge  this  partnership  in  the  '70's. 
then  all  of  the  American  health  enterprise 
will  suffer,  but  especially   the  consumer. 

With  this  partnership,  the  Administration 
will  not  be  able  to  Ignore  our  Federal 
health  leadership.  If  those  of  us  committed 
to  new  knowledge,  new  manpower  and  bet- 
ter service  Join  forces  In  the  coalition  whch 
the  times  demand,  we  shall  be  heard.  It  must 
be  a  coalition  of  teacher  and  student,  of 
provider  and  researcher.  It  must  Include 
those  interested  In  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young;  of  those  Interested  In  the  treatment 
of  disease  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
health.  It  must  t»e  a  public-private  part- 
nership, and  most  Importantly,  it  must  in- 
clude the  conmmer. 

The  time  Is  late.  The  public  need  is 
great.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  work. 


CONTINtriNO  INTEREST  IN  USE  OP 
SDR  MECHANISM  TO  INCREASE 
DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wlacoNBiN 
IM  THE  BODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  RED8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  August 
1969,  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunittee  issued  a  report  urg- 
ing serious  study  of  a  link  between  the 
creaUon  of  special  drawing  rights  and 
financial  assistance  for  economic  devel- 
opment. The  objective  of  any  such  linjt- 
Bge  would  be  to  use  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  multUateral  authority 
to  distribute  SDK's  as  a  vehicle  for  trans- 
ferring additional  resources  to  poor  na- 
tions. A  number  of  different  techniques 
for  achieving  this  end  result  have  been 
suggested,  and  the  relative  merits  and 
disadvantages  of  these  various  ap- 
proaches need  to  be  examined  in  detail. 
A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  1  com- 
mented here  on  the  widespread  inter- 
est— particularly  among  developing 
countries — in  using  the  multilateral  au- 
thority of  the  IMP  to  create  interna- 
tional money  for  beneficial  purposes.  I 
then  submitted  for  the  record  excerpts 
on  this  subject  from  the  comments  of 
various  ofBclals  at  the  1989  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank. 
Since  that  time,  interest  In  a  possible 
linkage  arrangement  has  grown.  In  his 
concluding  remarks  at  the  1970  meetings 
held  last  month,  World  Bank  President 
McNamara  said : 

I  think  no  other  mbject  was  referred  to  a. 
frequently  during  the  week's  discussions  as 
such  a  poealble  link  between  special  drawing 
right,  and  development  «iw«ti^ 
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At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary 
conference  to  prepare  for  the  Fund-Bank 
meetings,  the  British  Commonwealth  fi- 
nance ministers  urged  serious  study  of 
this  subject.  In  his  final  remarks,  Pierre- 
Paul  Schweitzer,  managing  director  of 
the  IMP,  asserted  he  was  sure  that: 

Tbe  executive  directors  will  want  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  Fund's  program 
or  work  in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  underline  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommittee  of 
International  Exchange  and  Payments 
to  the  effect  that  the  potential  benefits 
of  a  linkage  arrangement  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  careful  consideration.  I  sub- 
mit a  series  of  excerpted  remarks  by 
various  IMP  governors  at  the  recently 
concluded  meetings  on  this  subject  and 
more  complete  statements  by  President 
McNamara  and  Managing  Director 
Schweitzer. 

Admittedly,  the  first  concern  of  the 
IMF  must  be  to  secure  tmiversal  accept- 
ance of  the  SDR  facility.  But  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  that  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  International  monetary  creation 
under  multUateral  supei'vlsjon  are  being 
fully  exploited. 

Extracts  from  remarks  at  the  1970 
annual  meetings  of  the  IMP  and  World 
Bank:  Unking  reserve  creation  and  de- 
velopment assistance  follows: 

Link 
malawi — covesnor   8anoa 
In  particular,  there  was  a  general  consen- 
sus ol  opinion  at  the  recent  meeting  ot  the 
Commonwealth    Finance    Ministers    that    a 
study  should  examine  the  posslblUtles  of  a 
future  Unk  between  SDK's  and  aid. 
fedekal   BEPtmLic  or  ccbmant — covcrmob 

SCHILLja 

SDK's  cannot  be  a  medium  to  finance  cap- 
ital aid.  The  normal  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  international  liquidity  must,  of 
course,  be  met.  Qermany  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  In  favor  of  a  fair  partlclpauon 
of  developing  countries  in  the  creation  of 
liquidity  through  the  IMF. 

tNOOHBSU — COVERNOa     WAaOHANA 

1 1  know  that  a  linkage  of  special  drawing 
rights  with  development  financing)  is  not 
provided  for  In  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  IMF.  But  leglslaUon  is  a  reflection  of 
need  and  If  that  need  Is  recognised,  legal 
provisions  can  and  should  be  adopted  for  it. 

NETHEKLANDS— COVCZNOa     WrTTTVE£N 

There  Is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
development  aid  and  liquidity  creation.  Real 
resources  are  necessary  for  development. 
These  real  resources  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able by  taxes  or  savings,  ...  I  cannot  see 
any  logical  link  between  aid  and  the  creauon 
of  liquidity. 

DOMINICAN    aEPTTBLtO — COVERKoa    rXBNANOKX 

It  is  of  special  Interest  to  Latin  America 
that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  study 
the  form  in  wliich  special  drawing  rights 
might  possibly  be  used,  as  the  system  de- 
velops, to  promote  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic integration  of  our  continent. 

KXNTA COVEBHOE     K>gAlCI 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  put  forward  in  the  past  against  such 
proposals,  rhetorically  described  as  confusing 
liquidity  with  aid.  There  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  using  this  new  form  of  Interna- 
tional uquldity  as  a  form  of  development 
finance,  either  directly  through  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  SOR'G  to  developing  countries  or 
indirectly  by  channelling  them  through 
lending  Institutions  such  as  IDA. 
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AUSTBAUA — COVERNOB    BCEY 

...  I  would  not  argue  against  (a  study] 
Of  the  link.  But  I  do  think  we  should  remem- 
ber th&t  the  Fund  Is  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments business  and  the  Bank  is  in  the  devel- 
opment finance  business  and  we  may  weaken 
both  if  we  get  their  functions  confused.  And 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  cKamination  of 
this  question  will  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
point  where  it  may  prejudice  any  future  al- 
location of  SDR's.  That  would  be  a  great 
price  to  pay. 

OEMOCBATIC     BEPUBUC    OF    CONGO  — 
COVEBNOB     NDELE 

The  industrial  countries  cannot  obtain  tbe 
expected  surplus  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
finance  the  deficit  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries without  thereby  excessively  aggravating 
those  countries'  burden  of  debt,  either  by 
transferring  existing  savings  to  tbe  develop- 
ing countries  or  by  creating  new  Instruments 
of  payment  lor  their  use. 

ATGUANISTAN GOVEBKOB    AUAN 

Recognizing  that  there  is  no  specific  Unk 
between  the  SDR  system  and  developing 
countries'  needs  for  economic  resources,  we 
request  that  the  Fund's  monetary  experts 
study  alternative  methods  for  reallocating 
the  special  drawing  rights.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
C-omputatlon  based  on  quotas  but  to  provide 
for  double  allocations  of  SDK's  to  developing 
countries. 

ISRAEL — GOVERNOR     HOBOWTTZ 

The  use  of  SDR'fi,  Indeed,  might  have  less 
infiatlonary  effects  when  allocated  to  devel- 
oping countries  which  possess  considerable 
amounts  of  unused  reaources,  than  when  al- 
located to  developed  countries  with  relatively 
full  employment.  Thus,  by  using  SDR's  for 
development  finance  purposee.  a  new  devel- 
opment strategy  of  utUiEing  spare  capacity 
could  evolve. 

TtJCOBLAVIA — GOVERNOR    SUOLE 

If  an  adequate  approach  Is  found  to  the 
establishment  of  a  link;  between  the  crea* 
tion  and  activiation  of  SDR's,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  financing  of  development,  on 
the  other,  an  Important  contribution  would 
be  made  to  the  search  for  a  new  and  supple- 
mentary source  of  development  financing, 
without  compromising  in  the  process,  the 
very  Ideas  and  objectives  for  which  the  SDR's 
were  Introduced. 

TVINIDAO    AND    TOBACO COVERNOE    PBEVATT 

The  SDR  scheme  Is  operating  sattsfactorily: 
now  we  should  -e-examlne  it  In  the  Interests 
Of  equity.  We  cannot  divorce  international 
liquidity  and  development  finance.  A  link 
between  the  two  la  feasible  and  the  Fund 
should  study  the  problems  Involved.  This 
study  should  be  completed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  basic  allocation  period. 

NEW  EEAUiND — COVEBNOB    MtTLDOON 

There  have  been  proposals  to  study  the 
posBlbmty  of  linking  the  special  drawing 
rights  In  tbe  Fund  to  development  finance. 
While  New  Zealand  sees  the  value  of  a  atudy. 
we  would  only  support  the  activation  of 
Bucb  a  scheme  if  it  was  shown  to  be  clearly 
compatible  with  the  alma  and  objects  of  tbe 
Fund. 

vmrrat  abas  bepubuc— govern ob  hamid 

The  link  I  have  tn  mind  Is  that  which  can 
be  effected  by  direct  contribution  of  SDR's 
by  developed  countries  to  IDA  out  of  their 
allocation,  followed  immediately  by  an  ex- 
change of  these  rights  into  the  national  cui;- 
renctes  of  the  respective  donor  countries,  or 
through  contributions  in  national  currencies 
by  developed  countries  to  IDA  In  proportion 
to  their  annual  allocation  of  SDR's. 

Already  tbe  Expert  Oroup  on  International 
Monetary  Issues.  In  Its  report  on  "Interna- 
tional Monetary  Reform."  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  UNCTAO  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment  Board,  has  recommended   a  link  be- 
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tween  reserve  ereauon  and  the  provision  of 
derelopment  nnance.  Then  no  less  a  body 
than  the  Oeneral  Assembly  passed  Resolution 
No.  25«  (Xxrv)  last  December.  InTlttog 
IM1»  member  governments  to  consider  at  an 
early  date  the  possibility  of  establlshlne  such 
a  link  after  the  activation  of  the  SDKs 


NlGxaiA — covExjfoa  laoMG 
But  we  must  nonethelesa  streaa  the 
need  for  such  a  study  on  the  grounds  that 
any  way  of  ensuring  Increased  development 
nnance  to  developing  countries  Is  both  de»lr- 
able  and  healthy  for  the  rich  as  well  as  for 
the  poor  countries.  {SRDs]  must  form  a  part 
or  the  cure  for  the  serious  ailment  and  mal- 
»l»e  of  the  developing  nations  Some  of  the 
objections  to  this  Unit  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  long-term  political  and  economic 
•tablllty  of  the  developing  nations. 

Prom  the  concluding  remarks  by 
Plerre-Psul  Schweitzer,  manaelng  direc- 
tor of  the  Fund : 

Many  Governors  have  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  the  operation  of  the  special 
drawing  rights  facility  In  Its  Bnt  months  Our 
overriding  concern  is  to  establish  the  SDK 
Urmly  as  an  effective  and  valued  reserve  asset 
Even  though  we  are  only  In  the  early  phase 
of  the  Brat  basic  period.  «  number  of  suggea- 
tlons  have  been  made  for  the  study  by  the 
ruDd  of  modmcatlons  of  the  faculty.  These 
range  from  some  of  a  more  technical  charac- 
ter to  fundamental  changes  such  as  would 
be  Involved  In  establishing  a  link  of  some 
kind  between  the  Issuance  of  special  drawing 
rights  and  the  Onancing  of  economic  de- 
velopment, I  am  sure  that  the  Exectnive  Di- 
rectora  win  want  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  Fund's  program  of  work  In  this  field. 

From  the  concluding  remarks  by 
Robert  8.  McNamara.  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  IPC,  and  IDA : 

And  secondly,  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  the  possible  Unk  of  special  drawing 
rights  to  development  flnance.  I  think  no 
other  subject  was  referred  to  as  frequently 
during  the  week's  discussions  as  such  a  pos- 
sible link  between  special  drawing  rights  and 
development  nuance.  Sharply  confllcung 
views  are,  I  know,  held  with  respect  to  the 
desirabUlty  of  such  a  Unk,  but  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  thoee  who  spoke  urged  that 
the  subject  be  given  careful  study.  Mr 
Schweitzer  referred  to  it  a  moment  ago  Be- 
cause the  availability  of  more  concessional 
finance  Is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
development  process,  the  Bank  is  prepared  to 
give  assistance  In  any  study  of  this  matter 
undertaken  by  the  Fund. 

Extract  from  communique  of  Com- 
monwealth Finance  Ministers,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1970: 
Link  Bkiwun  SPKCtai.  Dbawimg  Rights  and 

DaVKX>PlttNT    FlHAMCX 

Ministers  discussed  the  possibility  of  link- 
ing ipecial  drawing  rights  to  development 
nnance.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  Hrst  six 
months'  experience  of  the  working  of  SDR3 
which  indicated  satisfactory  process  towards 
the  establishment  of  SDRS  as  a  reserve  asset 
on  an  equal  baaia  with  other  assets.  They 
agreed,  however,  that  the  special  drawing 
rights  system  would  need  to  be  Ormly  estab- 
lished before  there  would  be  any  link  with 
development  finance.  Ministers  also  agreed 
that  the  ne«  occasion  when  the  Interna- 
tional community  ought  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  link  win  be  In  197a  when  conslders- 
Uon  la  to  be  given  within  the  IMF  to  tlie 
neat  round  of  SDR  allocations.  They  accepted 
that  the  IMF  members  ought  to  !>«  ade- 
quately prepared  for  this  consideration  and 
tliat  to  this  end  the  executive  board  of  the 
fund  should  be  requested  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  question  in  good  time  so  that 
the  results  are  available  well  before  the  time 
wben  decisions  must  lie  taiten. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT  SUPPORT 
CVTED 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    Maw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, October  11,  1970,  a  syndicated  ar- 
ticle by  Alan  Emory  was  carried  by  the 
Muncle  SUr  in  Muncie.  Ind.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  National  Service  Act  of  1970 

HJl.  18025  and  18578. 1  would  Uke  to  in- 
sert this  arUcle  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
SDFPoaras    IN    Majoarrv:    Binchsh    Daarr 

Al-TKRNATS      MEASUBS      COUtJ)       UNITE      THi: 

CoiJNTBV  WrrH  Its  Yodth 

(By  Alan  Emory) 
WASHmoTON— "This  bUl  wUl  do  wonders 
in  averting  the  revolt  of  our  youth  and  m 
getting  united  once  more  behind  the  coun- 
try of  wliich  they  can  be  proud."  said  a 
mother  In  Juneau.  Alaska. 

A  woman  In  Chicago  was  happy  that  a 
public  official  felt  "something  besides  war 
can  be  an  honorable  acUvity." 

"I  believe  even  women  should  be  made  to 
face  that  type  of  "draft."'  wrote  a  resident 
of  Arlington.  Tex. 

■That  typo  of  draft"  u  the  pinn  for  some 
land  of  national  service  for  all  young  Amerl- 
cars  proposed  by  Hep.  Jonatlian  B.  Bingham. 
D-Bronx. 

It  has  fired  the  Imagination  of  people 
across  the  country. 

The  Idea  is  not  brand-new.  One  of  its 
early  advocates  was  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  but  tlie  response  then 
was  limited. 

Recently,  with  rising  opposlUon  to  Amerl- 
■    can  participation   to  tlie  Vietnam  war  and 
vigorous  campus  dissent,  the  proposal  has 
struck  a  more  responsive  chord. 

Bingham,  the  lanky,  premattirely-grny 
New  Yorker,  says  mall  from  Maasachusetts  to 
Alaska  has  been  running  about  10  to  1  In 
favor  of  his  proposal. 

Supporters  Include  a  university  chief  psy- 
chologist, a  mother  of  draft-age  youths  and 
a  23-year-old  policeman.  A  July  4  survey 
ahowed  70  per  cent  of  the  voting-age  public 
approved  a  national  service  plan. 

"These  are  thoughtful  letters  by  people 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  draft's 
destructive  effect  on  American  society,"  savs 
Bingham.  ' 

A  cancer  researcher  for  a  leading  pharma- 
ceutical arm  In  Michigan  thlnka  the  plan 
would  provide  a  solution  to  ""a  variety  of  ur- 
gent problems." 

The  policeman.  Bennett  W.  Dlckmann  of 
BdwsrdsvUle.  Dl..  said  the  only  way  the  "poor 
Image  of  policemen  will  be  corrected  Is  If  ws 
encourage  young-open-minded  people  to  seek 
careers  in  this  field."' 

"As  a  teacher  and  the  mother  of  two  sons. 
I  am  aware  of  the  deep  and  genuine  moral 
aversion  many  young  people  feel  toward 
mmtary  service.""  says  a  woman  In  Baltimore. 
Md..  so  the  Bingham  Plan  offers  a  '"useful 
alternative." 

Now  everyone  agrees.  A  correspondent  from 
BrooUyn  resenta  Blngham"s  idea  of  having 
the  young  give  '"Involuntary  service"  In  any 
way  not  required  of  other  segments  of  the 
population.  "So  far  as  Justice  is  concerned." 
thu  minority  view  gtjes,  "no  benefits  wiU  be 
derived  from  your  bui.  It  Is  worthless." 

The  secretary  of  the  Examining  Chaplains' 
Board  of  tije  EplscopsI  Diocese  of  New  York 
told  Blnghsm  that  the  "double-standard" 
posed  by  placing  ministerial  students  m  a 
special  selecUve  service  category  ser\"ed  as  a 
"constant  embarrassment"  for  ttiose  appear- 
ing to  taice  refuge  from  national  serrlos. 
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Some  Individuals  appear  to  have  "little 
sense  of  the  vocation  of  the  ministry,"  he 
Ser  "°'"''  "  *  "»"".  "the  ministry  is  the 
A  writer  from  BUisborough.  Calif  said 
the  Bingham  Plan  would  end  "forced"  pacl- 
flsts  to  avoid  the  hassle  of  having  to  obtain 
a  CO  (conscientious  objector)  status." 
,u  ?  ^*'"  ''""'eht  up  my  sons  to  believe 
tnat  they  can  and  must  serve  their  country 
ond  mankind  in  peaceful  and  constructive 
pursulu."  said  one  letter 

The  chief  psychologist  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  MciiUI  Health  Service  ob- 
served that  In  bis  work  he  and  his  colleagues 
saw  many  young  men  "deeply  uouhled  by 
the  prospects  of  military  service." 

The  University  plans  a  course  this  coming 
year  deaUng  with  the  Impacts  of  military 
conscription  on  young  men  m  general  and 
college  studenu  in  particular. 

The  Bingham  Plan  has  the  support  of  such 
leaders  as  Rev.  Theodore  Besburgh  of  Notre 
Dame  University. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burke,  president  of  LaSalle 
College  In  Philadelphia,  who  has  expressed 
Ml  Interest  In  the  Idea.  recenUy  wrote  to  Dr 
Oeorge  A.  Retard,  asking  whether  between 
now  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  "our  noble 
experiment"  In  1976,  some  way  might  not  be 
found  to  "ailow  each  mans  obllgauon  to 
this  country  to  be  fulfilled  and  each  mans 
honor  to  t»e  kept  Intact,"" 

"It  seems  a  more  fitting  method  of  reallst- 
Ing  the  American  Dream,"  Rev  Father  Burke 
said. 

Heard  Just  completed  a  special  suney  of 
student  unrest  and  Its  causes  for  President 
Nixon,  but  the  presidents  reception  of  the 
report  and  its  recommendations  has  been 
leas  tlian  enthuslasUc. 
The  Bingbsm  Plan  may  be  one  answer 
Wrote  a  youth  In  Wayne.  Pa..  "MllUons  of 
kids,  myself  included,  have  recently  seen 
their  birthdays  puUed  out  of  a  drum  and 
placed  on  a  board.  Thia  game  of  chance  Is 
ruling  our  lives."" 

""We  want  a  choice.""  he  pleaded. 


A  STUNNING  CHARTER  VICTORY 
FOR  JACKSON  COUNTY 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 


or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  BOLLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  November  4,  concerns  the  victory  for 
home  nile  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.    in 
the  November  3  election. 
The  editorial  follows: 
A  Stunning  Chartee  Victobt    ro» 
Jackson  Cottnty 
The  people  of  Jackson  County  won  control 
of  their  o'  n  destiny  at  the  polls  yesterday. 
ThuB  draws  to  a  close  an  era  of  dominance 
by  the  Missouri  Legislature  which  began  al- 
most 150  years  ago  wben  this  county  was  a 
remote  outpost  on  the  frontier  of  American 
clvillxatloa. 

The  charter  not  only  carried  but  It  carried 
big.  The  margin  of  victory  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  voters  want  rermanent  refonn  at 
the  courthouse.  There  will  be  no  turning 
back  to  the  old  system  of  spoils  politics 
that  permitted  a  few  faction  bosses  to 
manipulate  an  archaic  system. 

Home  rule  means  that  local  decisions  can 
be  made  locally  aXt«r  the  charter  takes  effect 
on  January  I.  1973.  Pull  responsibility  for  the 
affAirs  of  this  urban  count;-  will  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Jackson  County  officials  who 
must  answer  to  their  constituents  every  four 
years  at  the  polls.  After  1»73.  the  buck  wlU 
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stop  at  the  courthouse,  not  In  Jefferson  City. 
The  voters  will  be  able  to  assess  credit  or 
blame  for  what  happens  In  their  own  county. 

The  charter  victory  is  the  capstone  of  the 
[idmlnlfltratlon  of  Charles  E.  Curry,  the  re- 
tiring presiding  judge.  After  eight  years  filled 
with  Impressive  achievements.  Curry's  final 
goal  at  the  courthouse  was  to  bring  last- 
ing reform  to  Jackson  County  through  a 
home-rule  charter.  When  others  turned  down 
the  Job,  Curry  personally  raised  almost  •100,- 
000  to  finance  an  educational  campaign  to 
explain  the  charter  to  the  people. 

No  individual  was  more  responsible  for  the 
successful  signature  campaign  which  ini- 
tiated the  charter  movement  than  Oeorge 
Lehr,  who  wUl  be  the  county's  last  presid- 
ing Judge.  On  January  1.  1973.  he  will  auto- 
mat-lcally  become  the  first  chief  executive 
officer  under  the  new  form  of  government. 
Lehr  and  his  two  colleagues.  Harry  Wiggins. 
Judge-elect  of  the  western  district  and  Joe 
Bolger.  Jr.  Judge-elect  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, win  plSj  a  vital  role  In  the  translUon 
from  the  old  to  the  new. 

The  14-member  bipartisan  commission 
which  wrote  the  document  not  only  did  a 
thorough  Job,  but  also  found  a  winning 
formula.  Prom  the  start  Harold  Fridkln,  the 
chairman,  was  determined  to  blend  reform 
with  the  political  realiUes  of  the  county.  The 
results  at  the  polls  yesterday  are  the  highest 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  Prldkln  and  the 
commission. 

Many  problems  He  ahead.  But  none  should 
be  as  formidable  as  the  task  of  wmning  home 
rule  at  the  polls.  That  effort  began  shortly 
after  World  War  n  and  survived  two  earUer 
defeats.  Yesterday's  victory  lays  the  ground- 
work for  a  new  era  of  achievement  in  this 
urban  county. 
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quouu.  Those  that  we  do  have  on  farm 
producu  were  Unpoeed  during  the  past  thirty 
or  thlrty-flve  yeaie,  principally  to  sustain 
governmental  price  support  prograros.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that 
we  established  a  few  quotas  on  nonagrlcul- 
tural  products,  such  as  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum productt.  lead  and  zinc  iremored  In 
1966).  and  cotton  textiles. 

"The  latter  Is  In  the  form  of  International 
agreements  under  which  other  countries 
agree  to  restrict  their  cotton  textiles  exports 
to  this  country.  In  1964  we  placed  a  sUtu- 
tory  celling  on  the  Imports  of  bovine  meats 
but  no  actual  quota.  In  1868  an  interna' 
tlonal  arrangement  was  made  with  the  prin- 
cipal Iron  and  steel  exporters  to  limit  their 
exports  of  those  products  to  this  country. 
The  effects  are  somewhat  the  same  as  limi- 
tation of  Imporu  by  quotas. 

As  our  tariffs  were  Increasingly  dismantled 
(some  80';  since  1934  on  the  average).  Im- 
port quotas  began  to  draw  more  attention 
from  our  Industries.  When  the  tariff  was  no 
longer  available  while  the  problems  to  which 
it  was  addressed  again  loomed  large  Instead 
of  disappearing,  a  substitute  for  the  tariff 
was  brought. 

Those  of  the  freer-trade  persuasion  now 
condemn  quotas  as  less  desirable  than 
tariffs;  Indeed  brand  them  as  more  restrictive 
and  Inflexible  than  the  tariff.  Now  that  the 
tariff  is  dead,  in  other  words,  it  finds  itself 
suddenly  vested  with  previously  Invisible  vir- 
tues, while  the  quota  draws  beavv  fire. 


IMPORT  QUOTA  AND  TARIFFS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  IS,  1S70 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  being  iieddled  today 
about  the  restrictive  efforts  of  import 
quotas.  Much  of  what  is  said  is  not  in 
keeping  "with  the  facts. 

In  order  to  put  into  focus  tlie  differ- 
ences between  import  quotas  and  the 
tariff,  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  short 
account  of  these  differences.  The  paper 
was  prepared  by  O.  R.  Strackbcln,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nation-Wide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
voting  on  the  very  important  Mills  bill 
on  trade.  I  commend  the  article  below 
to  all  Members  for  their  close  attention 
The  article  by  Mr.  Strackbeln  follows: 

lMTO«T    QOOTAS    AND    TA«tTIS— A    COMPA«ISON 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  president,  the  Nation- 
wide C!ommlttee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
November  12,  1970) 

Import  quotas  are  often  compared  with 
tariffs  as  means  of  regulating  imports.  Until 
recent  years  this  country  relied  almost  wholly 
on  the  tariff  as  a  protective  device  other 
countries,  particularly  since  1930.  have  used 
nontarlff  barriers  rather  extensively  tor  thle 
purpose.  Import  quotas  have  been  prominent 
among  these  nontarlff  barriers. 

With  the  exception  of  Import  quotas  on  a 
few  agricultural  products  such  aa  wheat 
wheat  flour,  sugar,  dairy  products,  raw  cot.i 
ton  and  peanuts,  we  Have  had  vlKnally  no 


THE  tMPOBT  QUOTA 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  characterist- 
ics of  the  Import  quou  is  precisely  Its  flexi- 
bility and  malleability.  It  could  be  absolute 
restrictive  and  inflexible.  On  the  other  band 
It  could  be  liberal,  only  lightly  restrictive  and 
flexible. 

Short  ot  an  embargo  an  Import  quota 
could  Indeed  place  a  severe  limit  on  Imports. 
For  example,  in  place  of  a  petroleum  quou 
that  permits  about  12-;  of  domestic  con- 
sumption to  be  Imported,  it  might  be  5 'i  or 
even  less,  as  in  some  other  Instances  Such  a 
quou  might,  moreover,  be  made  inflexible  In 
that  event  It  might  admittedly  be  more 
deadly  than  even  a  high  tariff. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Import  quota  might 
be  set  at  a  level  that  would  permit  a  liberal 
Inflow  of  Imports.  It  could  also  be  devised 
that  in  succeeding  years  Imports  might  be 
permitted  to  expand,  either  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  domestic  consumption  of  the 
product  in  question,  or  more  or  less  rapidly 
aa  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

The  quota  would  then  bear  no  resemblance 
to  a  straitJacRet.  To  describe  It  as  such 
would  represent  an  effort  to  discredit  it  with- 
out Justlflcatlon. 

THE    TAai^F 

The  tariff  represents  a  tax  on  imports 
either  on  the  basis  of  value  (ad  valorem)  or 
by  physical  speclBcatlon  (lbs.,  sq.  ft.,  tons  or 
the  like  and  is  then  called  ""speclflc"") . 

Our  tariff  Is  the  same  toward  all  nations 
with  the  exception  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled countries.  This  uniformity  of  the 
Uriff  results  from  the  Most-Pavored-Nations 
aause  in  our  treaties  with  other  countries. 

It  la  oddly  enough  this  very  uniformity 
that  represents  one  of  the  tarlff"s  principal 
weaknesses.  Competitive  levels  vary  rather 
widely  throughout  the  world  and  as  a  result 
a  uniform  tariff  is  an  awkward  instrument 
for  regtUating  the  Inward  flow  of  trade. 

EXPJ.ANATION 

Recently  "TIME  magazine  carried  an  article 
on  the  intertiational  contest  for  low-cost 
labor. 

While  this  country  has  the  highest  wages 
in  the  world  there  are  tiers  of  lower  leveU 
over  the  whole  globe,  from  the  highest  to 
the    lowest.   Canada,   although    about   ao% 
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below  our  level.  Is  the  nearest  to  us  In  point 
of  wages  per  hour.  Europe,  although  not  uni- 
form. Is  generally  higher  than  Japan  In  turn 
is  higher  than  Taiwan.  Singapore.  Hong 
Kong  or  South  Korea.  Even  In  Europe  sig- 
nificant differentials  prevail.  "The  TIME  ar- 
ticle says  that  the  Pinulsh  workers  have  a 
wage  only  about  half  that  of  the  Swedish 
Oerman  wages  are  well  above  those  paid  in 
"Yugoslavia.  To  compete  with  Japan  a  Ger- 
man manufacturer  Is  reported  to  be  Invest- 
mg  In  production  facilities  m  Singapore 
Even  Japan  is  seeking  low-wage  havens  In 
India.  Taiwan,  etc.  Italy  supplies  many  Items 
to  the  Oerman.  French  and  Dutch  markeu 
where  higher  wages  prevau  In  these  many 
instances  It  Is  not  the  degree  of  relative  effi- 
ciency or  natural  advantage  of  soU,  climate 
or  the  like  that  determines  the  competitive 
advantage  but  simply  lower  wages. 

An  equal  Uriff  rate  such  as  we  have,  ap- 
plicable to  goods  coming  from  all  these 
cotmtrles.  Is  no  more  sensible  than  having 
only  one  size  of  shoes  for  all  feet.  If  a  tariff 
were  designed  against  goods  from  the  higher- 
cost  countries,  at  a  level  of,  say.  15',.  the 
lower-cost  areas  would  enjoy  a  competitive 
windfall  because  such  a  rate  would  fall  far 
short  of  bridging  their  cost  gap.  A  tariff  rate 
high  enough  to  have  a  braking  effect  on  the 
goods  coming  from  the  low-coat  countries 
possibly  as  high  as  lOOr-,  or  200r..  would  ex- 
clude the  higher-cost  cotmtrles  from  our 
market. 

The  Import  quoU  avoids  this  competitive 
discouragement  of  the  blgher-wage-payini; 
countries.  The  quoU  preventa  the  use  of  the 
wage-advantage  of  low-wage  countries  as  a 
highly  effective  International  trade  weapon. 
It  can  act  as  a  preventive  against  the  down- 
ward pull  on  wages  exerted  by  the  lowest- 
wage  countries  against  their  higher  wage 
competitors. 

Quotas  can  prevent  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage attributable  to  low  wages  from  be- 
coming a  drag  on  aU  efforts  to  raise  wage 
levels  In  the  low-wage  areas. 

QUOTAS    AND    PStCCS 

The  notion  that  import  quotas  ore  de- 
signed  to  raise  prices  is  not  supported  by  the 
trend  of  prices  or  products  that  are  subject 
to  Import  quotas  in  this  country.  If  any- 
thing, there  Is  a  negative  correUtlon.  In  most 
Insunces  the  prices  on  these  products  have 
lagged  behind  the  general  price  level  (See 
Import  Quotas  and  Prices— A  Review  br 
OR.  Strackbeln.) 

This  result  U  traceable  to  the  simple  fact 
that  quotas  are  seldom  used,  if  at  all  to 
raise  prices,  but  to  prevent  their  falihli; 
to  such  ruinously  low  levels  that  they  would 
bankrupt  our  Industries  while  In  many  in- 
stances still  returning  a  proflt  to  lowcost 
foreign  exporters  to  this  country.  It  u  then 
a  defensive  rather  than  an  offensive  instru- 
ment. 

This  is.  to  repeat,  not  to  say  that  the 
quota  could  not  be  used  for  raising  prices 
It  Is  to  say  that  It  has  not  demonstrably 
been  so  used  in  this  country.  The  effect  of 
quotas  on  prices  depends  on  the  ground  rules 
under  which  the  quotas  are  established  ana 
the  degree  of  restriction  Imposed  by  them 
A  liberal  quota,  which  Is  to  say,  one  that 
permits  imports  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
domestic  market  while  cutting  back  current 
levels  of  Imports  little  or  none  at  all  will 
have  very  little  if  any  effect  on  prices. 

To  malnuin  that  quotas  raise  consumer 
prices,  as  a  generalization,  represents  a  fal- 
slflcaoon  of  historical  facu,  and  Is  not  a 
service  to  public  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  Import  quotas. 

The  fact  Is  that  import  quotas  offer  the 
best  boats  for  liberal  trade  leglsUUon,  hand 
In  hand  with  nondiscrimination,  which  Is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Oeneral  Agreemuit 
on  Tariffs  and  "Trade. 
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FOR  MORAL  LEADERSHIP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MxctacAn 
tN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RKPRiSENTATIVES 

Utondav,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
end edJUon  of  the  ChrisUan  Science 
Monitor  for  October  3-5.  1970.  carried 
a  column  by  Mr.  Erwin  D.  Canham  en- 
titled For  Mora]  Leadership'  in  which 
JV*r.  Canham  makes  some  forthright  ob- 
servations about  the  reaction  to  the  re- 
oort  of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest. 

I  found  Mr.  Canham's  comments  to  be 
most  incisive  and  include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord: 

FOK    MORAX.    LEAOBSSHIP 

(BySrrlxiD.  Cmnbam) 
It  la  terribly  unfortunate  that  the  prob- 
lem of  c&mpus  unrest  has  been  made  a  poli- 
tical Issue.  This  is  precisely  what  President 
NUon's  commission  (on  wtilcb  I  served — and 
hence  of  course  cannot  claim  detachment) 
tried  to  prevent. 

The  commission's  report  Is  couched  In 
ven  carefull;  balanced  terms  It  urges  recon- 
ciliation within  a  divided  nation,  and  especi- 
ally calls  upon  the  President  to  give  this 
moral  leadership.  It  does  not  blame  him  for 
the  long-standing  development  nt  campus 
unrest. 

Unhappily,  Vice-President  Agnew  has 
chosen  to  malte  the  report  Itself  a  kind  of 
political  lasue  He  describes  the  earnest  and 
slccere  appeal  to  the  President  as  "scape- 
goatlsm" — a  most  extraordinary  accusation— 
and  otherwise  has  misrepresented  what  the 
Qommlssioo  concluded. 

WttAT    WAS    SAD 

The  New  York  Times  devoted  Its  lead  edi- 
torial on  Oct.  I  10  parallel  quotations  from 
Mr.  Agnew  and  the  commlsi^lon.  showing 
very  vividly  bow  badly  the  Vice-President 
had  been  Informed  about  the  report's 
contents. 

Por  example,  Mr.  Agnew  said  the  commis- 
sion "assumes  a  posture  of  neutrality  as 
between  the  fireman  and  the  arsonist."  He 
also  said.  "It  fthe  report)  Is  sure  to  te  taken 
as  more  pablum  for  the  permlsslvlsts.- 

In  fact,  the  commission  said:  "students 
who  bomb  and  bum  are  criminals  .  There 
can  be  no  more  'trashing.'  no  more  rock 
throwing,  no  more  arson,  no  more  burning 
by  protesters  .  .  Criminal  acta  by  students 
roust  be  treated  aa  such  wherever  they  occur 
and  whatever  their  purpose.  .  .  Facility 
members  who  engage  In  or  lead  dl-srupUve 
conduct  have  no  place  in  the  unlversitv 
community." 

Mr  Agnew  said:  ".  .  .  The  President  can- 
not replace  the  campus  cop." 

Of  course  not  What  the  commission  actu- 
ally said  was:  "We  have  deep  sympathy  for 
peace  olBcers— local  and  state  police,  national 
guard.smen  and  campus  security  offlcers— 
who  must  deal  with  all  types  of  campus 
disorder.  ...  We  therefore  urge  that  pnce 
omcera  be  trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with 
campus  disorder  firmly.  JusUy  and  hu- 
manely." 

It  la  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  President 
Nixon  wm  not  be  tempted  to  take  the  lino 
chosen  by  his  Vice-President.  When  we  pre- 
sented the  report  to  him  last  Saturday  he 
Jf^'j^"'  't  gracioualy  and  promised  to  read 

mVrSIDNS    LARGE 

The  commission's  reeommendatlona,  we 
truly  believe,  give  President  NUon  a  great 
opportunity  and  Indeed  a  groat  political 
poslUon.  That  Is  the  position   he  InltlaUy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

choee  upon  his  inauguration,  a  desire  to  unite 
the  country. 

The  present  divisions  and  mlaunderstand- 
Inga  are  very  large.  The  problem  of  an  un- 
popular  war.  still  dragging  on.  dirldea  the 
country. 

Black  people  believe  they  are  still  the  vic- 
tims of  racist  discrimination.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  in  such  terms  as  the  scant 
public  flnanclal  support  given  to  black  col- 
leges and  universities  compared  with  the  tax 
money  given  to  white  instituUoos. 

Tha  facta  speak  for  themselves  in  such 
things  as  the  tiny  number  of  black  court  offl- 
cers throughout  the  country,  efipeclally  In 
areas  where  a  big  majority  of  the  Individuals 
caUed  before  the  court  are  black.  So  It  goes 
across  the  wide  range  of  American  society. 

VOUTM    HAS    CHANGXD 

The  cleavage  between  the  "conventional" 
and  the  "youth"  culture  Is  also  great  It  is 
largely  a  crisis  of  understanding,  as  the  com- 
mlialon  emphasizes.  Many  young  people  In- 
cluding many  of  their  leaders,  have  learned 
high  Ideals  from  their  parents  but  believe 
society  U  not  living  up  to  them.  Their  life 
styles  have  changed  spectacularly  It  Is  very 
easy  to  misunderstand  them,  to  hate  and  fear 
them.  And  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  vio- 
lence to  which  some  have  descended. 

"Middle  America"  is  particularly  and  un- 
derstandably resentful  at  the  "youth"  cul- 
ture. It  Is  already  taking  revenge  at  the  polls, 
voting  down  educational  bond  Issues  and  cut- 
ting university  appropriations.  It  is  receptive 
to  the  -hard  line."  Now.  a  hard  line  against 
crime  la  one  thing.  Against  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  education  and  a  generation  of  youth 
it  would  be  tragedy.  The  President  can  lead 
the  nation  out  of  this  potenUai  inferno  But 
the  tinder  must  not  be  fed  by  IrresponslbUity 
and  misrepresentation. 
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trict,  Joseph  Zajicek.  had  had  many  oc- 
casions to  work  with  the  colonel's  staff 
on  various  military  matters  and  has 
Ivma  Colonel  Neff  and  the  personnel 
under  his  command  to  be  most  efficient 
and  cooperative. 

Colonel  Neff  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  on  January  29,  1943.  and,  durine 
World  War  n.  participated  in  four  major 
campaigns.  He  holds  the  Silver  Star  for 
ga.lantry  m  action  during  the  flghting  at 
Tinian.  After  the  war.  he  returned  to 
teaching  and  obtained  a  masters  degree 
in  administraUon  from  Albany  State 
University.  However,  he  also  organized 
and  commanded  a  Marine  Corps  Volun- 
teer Training  Unit  in  New  York.  Upon 
movmg  to  Pittsburgh,  he  was  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps  Se- 
lective Service  Training  Unit  and  com- 
manded that  group  from  19S3  until  1966 
when  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty  as 

riJc^IP"*"'*^*  "^'^'^  of  'he  Pittsburgh 
Ar^^ES  unit. 

Qjr'!^""^''**  ^  married  to  the  former 
Shirley  Doughty  of  Bedford.  N.Y.  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children 
f^V,,  "  '»  ^"''"y  Interested  in  athletics 
and  has  ofljciated  collegiate  basketbaU  in 
various  conferences  and  national  tourna- 
ments. In  1968  he  was  selected  as  the 
!!i'^^.^'"*  collegiate  basketball  official 
wrltere  Pe'^sylvania  by  area  sports 

.-^'.?'*"''*'"'  '  conimond  Colonel  Neff 
S4'P^!,„^7°"??  °'  ">*  Pittsburgh 
^ES  unit  for  the  outstanding  record 
they  have  compiled  in  examining  in- 
ductee for  military  service 


MARINE  CORPS  COL.  DONALD  NEFF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PKHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  IS,  1970 


Mr.  OA'YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aimed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tion—APEES — in  Pittsburgh,  recently 
was  named  the  winner  of  the  U.S.  Army's 
Recruiting  Command  "APEES  of  the 
Quarter"  award  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fUca]  year  1970.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented to  station  commander,  Marine 
Corps  Col.  Donald  Neff,  by  the  Recruit- 
ing Command's  deputy  commander.  Col. 
P.  P.  Bermingham.  in  special  ceremonies 
held  at  the  Federal  Building  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Colonel  Nefl's  unit,  which  was  selected 
over  four  other  nominees  from  74 
APEES  groups  in  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  is 
staffed  by  Ave  offlcers,  30  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  28  civilian  employees.  It 
serves  66  Selective  Service  Boards  and 
101  Armed  Forces  recruiting  stations  in 
WesUm  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
The  station  has  the  capability  of  process- 
ing 200  men  per  day  and  the  average 
number  of  people  processed  each  day  is 
181.  During  the  month  of  May.  4.676 
physical  examinations  were  conducted 
an  average  of  233.8  per  day. 

I  am  sure  much  of  this  group's  out- 
standing record  can  be  traced  to  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Neff.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  the  PitUburgh  dls- 


GREEN  THUMB  PROGRAM 

HON.  ROBERTV.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1970 

iJi'^J'^^-  *"■•  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  manpower  bill  clarined  in 
debate  concerning  the  programs  for  oidei" 

Although  the  bill  presented  to  the 
House  is  called  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act,  It  used  language  that 
might  have  eliminated  the  very  programs 
which  were  used  to  develop  and  test  the 
public  service  employment  concept" 
Furthermore,  it  seemed  originally  to 
overtook  the  special  problems  of  the  older 
workers  who  comprise  a  large  percentaBe 
of  the  unemployed  and  poor. 

There  are  6H  million  persons  over  55 
years  old  and  living  in  poverty.  Most  of 
them  can  and  want  to  work.  The  Green 
Thumb  and  Senior  Aides  programs  which 
nave  focused  on  helping  this  age  group 
are  too  valuable  to  be  endangered  The 
parks  they  have  built,  historical  sites 
they  have  restored,  their  highway  beau- 
Uflcation  and  conservation  efforts  have 
transformed  many  communities,  and  also 
brought  more  income  to  the  workers. 
The  Senior  Aides  and  Green  Lighters 
have  brought  Joy  to  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  homeliound.  the  isolated  and  handi- 
capped by  their  work  as  community  aides. 
I  am  glad  that  the  floor  discussion 
clarifies  the  bill,  and  that  they  can  be 
funded  under  this  act. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OP  GAME 
FISH.  AND  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MISSIONERS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MXCBIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ite  60th 
annual  meeting  In  New  York  City  on 
September  18.  1970,  the  International 
Ai&ociaUon  of  Game.  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  adopted  nu- 
merous resolutions  relating  to  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  matters. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  aware  of  the  association's 
position  on  these  various  matters,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  resolutions  at  this 
point  in  the  Cohgrcssional  Recoko: 

RrsotimoH  No.  1— Pum.ic  Law  Land  Retikw 
Commission  Report 

Whereaa.  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Conunlssiou  has  recently  published  its  ree- 
ommendatlona for  developing  a  new  public 
land  ethic  for  America;  and 

Whereas,  Congreas  wlU  soon  consider  the 
implementation  of  these  recommendations: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
IntemattonaJ  Association  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  takes  the  fol- 
lowing position  on  these  major  national  re- 
source management  and  public  land  Issues 
contained  in  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  Report: 

1.  The  total  acreage  of  public  land  cur- 
rently held  In  trust  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  the  people  shall  not  be  diminished; 

2.  Public  domain  and  national  forest  lands 
abould  not  be  dedicated  for  any  "dominant" 
commodity  use: 

3.  The  management  of  public  lands  should 
not  be  unduly  weighted  toward  "nuutlmum 
economic  efficiency"; 

4-  A  basic  organic  act  for  the  management 
of  public  domain  (Bi.M.)  lands  should  be 
enacted  Immediately  baaed  upon  the  multi- 
ple use  doctrine; 

5,  AJl  exploration  and  extraction  of  min- 
eral resources  must  be  accomplished  under 
a  mineral  leasing  system  replacing  the  min- 
ing law  of  1972: 

6-  National  forest  and  public  domain  lands 
must  be  managed  under  the  multiple  use- 
sustained  yield  concept  of  forest  and  range 
management.  There  should  be  no  special 
funding  from  timl>er  sales  and  separate  cor- 
poration procedures  to  finance  timber  pro- 
duction on  public  lands; 

7.  No  public  lands  should  be  sold  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  Public  lands  must  not  be  cias- 
slfled  for  dominant  use  by  domestic  Uvestoclc 
and  the  single  purpoee  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
should  be  repealed.  Grazing  permittees  on 
public  land  should  pay  a  fair  market  value 
for  grazing  privileges  and  federal  authorities 
should  return  immediately  to  the  increased 
fee  schedule  designed  to  obtain  thU  goal; 

8.  Reasonable  fees  for  the  uoe  of  special 
facilities  developed  at  federal  expense  on 
public  lands  are  acceptable,  but  there  should 
be  no  federal  fee  for  recreational  use  of  un- 
developed areas; 

9.  The  WUdemeas  Act  of  1964  and  the 
terms  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pund  Act  ahould  be  amend«d  to  apply  to 
the  public  domain   (BX.M.)    lands; 

10.  The  Intense  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska  should  l>egin  only  after  the 
state  and  federal  governments  have  produced 
a  well  coordinated  land  management  and 
Eonlng  plan  which  gives  full  consideration  to 
environmental  protection  and  the  preserva' 
tlon  of  public  aesthetic  and  recreational 
values. 
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RcaoLUTtoN  Ifo.  2 — Pbevzktton  or 
PoLLUnoW  IK  THE  AbCTIC 

Whereas,  there  la  increasing  emphaaia  on 
the  search  for  and  development  of  arctic 
resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  very  nature  of  this  ezplora- 
tlon  and  development  poses  a  threat  to  the 
delicate  ecology  of  the  Arctic  from  long  last- 
ing and  possible  permanent  damage  by  pollu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  international  maritime  law  has 
not  kept  pace  with  technological  advances 
associated  with  exploration,  transportation 
and  development  of  natural  resources,  and 
does  not  provide  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  seas  or  shorelines  of  the  coastal 
states  or  the  world,  the  Arctic  areas  arc  in 
extreme  danger  from  Alaskan  oU  field  de- 
relc^ment  and  shipping: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
International  Asaoclation  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  hereby  urges 
strong  action  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the 
Arctic  environment,  and  commends  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  for  its  Initiative  In  this 
field;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta.tes  be 
urged  to  adopt  legislation  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  pollution 
and  to  lend  their  Influence  to  the  early 
achievement  of  international  agreement  and 
modification  of  laws  to  provide  for  prot«ction 
from  the  dangers  of  pollution  of  all  oceanic 
and  coastline  zones  of  the  wortd. 

Resolution  No.  4 — Lecisi^tion  Modcknuxnc 
THE  P-R  AND  D-j  Acts 

Whereas,  the  state  flsh  and  game  agencies 
recognize  the  value  of  clarifying  and  modern- 
izing the  Federal  Aid  in  WUdiife  Restoration 
Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration 
Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  provision*  of  S.  3860  and  sim- 
ilar bills  wm  delete  the  engineering,  mainte- 
nance and  management  llmllutiona  and  effect 
other  housekeeping  changes  which  are  de- 
sirable; and 

Whereas,  the  bill's  provisions  would  add 
the  revenue  of  the  federal  excise  tax  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration  Program;  and 

Whereas,  one-half  of  these  revenues  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  to.  in  part 
support  the  cost  of  hunter  safety  programs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  bill  provides  the  option  of 
documenting  state-federal  aid  programs  on 
the  basis  of  comprehensive  flah  and  wlldUfe 
resources  plans  which  will  encourage  long- 
range,  worthwhile  planning  snd  reduce  the 
red  tape  In  annual  documentation: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
lutematlonal  Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conaer\'stIon  Commissioners  endorses  the 
principle  of  3.  3880  (and  similar  bills  such 
as  H.R.  12476.  8.  3927.  and  S.  39*2)  and  urges 
its  early  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

Resolution  No.  5— PEOEaAL  Wate*  Pou-unow 

CONTSOL  SMO  CONSTSUCTION  OmANVS 

Whereas,  existing  funding  authority  needed 
to  oontlnuo  vital  programa  of  Pederal-SUte- 
I^>cal  cooperaUon  in  improving  the  quality 
of  water,  one  of  our  basic  natural  resources 
wUl  expire  on  Jime  30.  1971; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Rah  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  that  the 
provisions  of  Section  7.  "Oranta  to  States  for 
Water  Pollution  Control  Programs",  and  Sec- 
tion 8.  "Orants  for  Oonstruction",  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Public 
Law  84-660.  as  amended,  be  extended  to  June 
30. 1975.  by  appropHate  and  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resoiuuon  be  sent  to  the  Prertdeni.  Secrwtary 
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of  Interior,  and  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works. 

RcsoLimoN  No.  6 — iNcaEASC  MroaAToar  Bnro 
HUNTINO  arAMP   Pke 

Whereas,  there  ia  a  current  and  critical 
need  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  criucai 
wetlands  for  waterfowl;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  lee  of  u.oo  for  a 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamp  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  increased  acquisition  costs 
additional  fundi  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  wetlands  acqulsiUon  progrun: 

Now,  tiierefore.  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
tntornationul  Asaoclation  of  Game.  Piah  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  favors  iegialn- 
lion  to  increase  the  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  fee  from  $3.00  to  H-OO  with  the  un- 
derstanduig  that  Congress  wiU  annually  ap- 
propriate on  additional  amount  from  the 
General  Fund  equal  to  the  revenue  generated 
by  this  increase  and  to  be  used  for  continua- 
tion of  the  federal  wetlands  acquisiUon  pro- 
gram, and  none  oi  these  fundi  be  rebated 
to  the  states. 

Resolution  No.  7— Hxavt  Metal  Contami- 

NATIOIf  or  THB  KnVHOKHKKT 

Whereas,  there  recently  have  been  recog- 
nized Incidents  of  environmental  contami- 
nation by  mercury  and  other  heavy  metals 
which  have  had  disastrous  effects  on  fish, 
wildlife,  public  health  and  recreation,  and 
food  stocks;  and 

Whereas.  Incidents  of  such  environnwnta] 
contamination  have  been  recognized  In 
Japan  and  Sweden  for  many  years,  yet  the 
significance  of  this  Information  was  not 
generally  known  to  or  recognised  by  environ- 
mental protection  offlclals  of  the  North 
American  n,itionB;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  great  need  to  gather 
Information  on  pollution  problems  through- 
out the  world  and  to  disseminate  such  in- 
formatloD  as  may  be  pertinent,  to  alert  fed- 
eral, stale,  and  provincial  poUuLlon  control 
agencies  to  sinailar  problems  on  this  con- 
tinent; and 

Whereas,  there  sUU  remain  many  unan- 
swered questions  as  to  the  full  Impact  of 
heavy  meUl  contamioatlou.  iu  threat  to  hu- 
man health,  flsh  and  wildUfe.  and  lis  per- 
sistence once  it  has  t>een  introduced  to  the 
environment: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  the  Coun- 
cil OU  Environmental  Quality  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Canadian  counterpart  to  uke 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  (a)  Informa- 
tion on  environmental  pollution  developed 
throughout  the  world  be  gathered  and  ana- 
lyzed, (b)  that  anaiyucal  methods  become 
suuularduied.  (c)  that  funds  for  such  work 
be  msde  adequate;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  federal 
governments  of  both  the  United  SUtea  and 
Canada  be  urged  to  conduct  research  on 
mercury  and  other  heavy  meUls  to  fuUy  ai>- 
certaln  their  effect  on  the  environment  and 
to  explore  ways  that  such  effect  can  be 
reduced  or  eliminated. 


Resolution   No.  8— Loss  or  WETLAMoa  and 
^roKt  FisKOUKs  Oauvis  bt  Stseam  Chsn- 

NELZZATtOK    UkDEB   THS   SmaLL    WATCaSHEDS 

Act.  PX.  B^-Ade 

Whereas,  Implementation  of  the  Small 
Watersheda  Act.  PL.  83-6«s  has  involved 
oonslderabie  channelization  erf  natural 
streams;  and 

Whcreae,  such  channelleatlon  destroys  the 
natural  ecology  of  streams  and  floodplains 
and  results  In  wetland  drainage  and  loes  of 
existing  i^KHt  fisheries  and  wildlife  re- 
sources: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational AsaoclatlOD  of  Game,  Piah  and 
Conservation  Oommtssl<men  urgss  Ocrogrcss 
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to  enwt  B.R.  15850.  or  slmlUr  legislation  to 
amend  the  WlldlUe  Coordination  Act  to  In- 
clude all  smtiU  watershed  projeclfi  under  PL 
83~&66. 

REsoLtmoN  No.  9 — ^Pedoui.  Bodgbt  Controls 
o?*  MtLiTABT   ZxratomjUEs  roR  Pism  and 

WU.OLIFE   PnoCRAMS 

Whereaa.  Public  Law  8«~797  <Slkes  Act( 
was  ermcted  by  Congress  to  promote  ftsh  and 
wildlife  programs  on  mlliury  lands;  and 

Whercofl.  beneficial  flsh  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  on  by  the  military 
using  special  fees  collected  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  permits  as  provided  In 
PL.  B6-797:  and 

Whereaa.  the  programs  have  provided  sub- 
atantial  recreauonal  use  for  civilian  and 
military  personnel:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  mak- 
lOR  pro-am  decisions  by  restricting  expendi- 
tures of  funds  coUectcd  and  thereby  seri- 
ously curuiling  fish  and  wUdlife  conserva- 
tion progmms;  and 

Whereas,  the  Act  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  expend  such  funds  In  furtherance 
of  the  puropses  of  the  Act  and  for  no  other 
purpose;  and 

Whereu.  the  Act  exempts  the  Department 
ot  Defense  from  paying  Into  the  US,  Treas- 
ury funds  that  are  collected  pursuant  to  the 
Act: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Gome.  PUh  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  direct  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  rescind  lis  restrictions  and  budget 
controls  over  funds  collected  by  ihe  military 
for  fishing  and  hunting  permits,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  8fi~797.  and  that  these  funds  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  Intended. 

HrsoLOTiON  No.  10 — Peoikal-State  Lbcal 
Rei^tionships 

Whereas,  for  o  number  of  years  the  ques- 
tion of  Authority  for  the  management  of 
wildlife,  particularly  resident  wildlife  and 
fish,  on  federally  owned  nnd  managed  lands. 
has  been  a  divisive  issue  between  the  states. 
IIS  represented  by  this  AasoclaUon.  and  the 
federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  spent  much 
time  discussing  this  highly  controversial 
question  and  has  sought  federal  legislation 
to  settle  it  once  and  for  ail  so  that  conserva- 
tionists In  cll  agencies  could  get  on  with 
more  important   business:   and 

Whereas.  Walter  J.  Hicltel.  SecreUry  ot  the 
Interior,  on  September  9.  1970.  issued  an 
official  Regulation  to  give  force  and  relative 
permanency  to  u  policy  statement  of  his  De- 
partment which  quiets  the  reasonable  con- 
cern of  the  states  for  their  right  to  manage 
fish  and  resident  wildlife  within  their 
borders : 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservayon  CommlEsianerB  commends  Sec- 
retary Hlekel  for  his  definitive  action  In  Im- 
plementing his  recognition  of  the  states-  au- 
thority in  the  manugemenc,  regulation,  and 
control  of  ftsh  and  resident  wildlife. 
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edectlie    professional    management    of    the 
commercial  and  sport  flsherttea: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reeolved,  that,  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Conaertatlon  Commlsslonera  opposes  Reorita- 
"iMtlonal  Plan  No  4  and  strongly  urges  The 
Congress  to  reject  this  rrorganlzatloo  pro- 
posal;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
l>e  tirged  to  estabUsh  a  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  which  would  Include  the  De- 
partment of  Intertor,  VS.  Ptorest  Service  U  S 
Boll  Conservation  Service,  and  the  civil 
functions  ot  the  U,S.  Corps  ot  Engineers. 

Rrsottninr,  No.  12— Nstionai.  TtMora 

RKSOlflCES 

Whereas,  the  National  Timber  Supply  Bill 
which  colled  for  substantial  Increases  lu  the 
timber  yield  from  the  naUonal  foresu  and 
their  development  for  optimum  timber  pro- 
duction as  soon  as  possible  was  Introduced 
In  the  91st  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  greatest  danger  of  this  BUI  Is 
Its  policy  declaration  that  national  forests 
are  to  be  dedicated  prlmaruy  for  timber  pro- 
duction m  direct  opposition  to  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  I960  that  gives 
equal  conslderauon  to  Bsh.  wudllfe  range 
management,  outdoor  recreation,  and  water- 
shed protection  as  wen  as  timber  manage- 
ment; and  "* 

Whereas,  this  Association  by  resolution 
dated  September  9.  18«9.  requested  the  con- 
gress to  withhold  passage  of  the  Bill    and 

Whereas,  after  numerous  protests  by  con- 
servationists and  statements  submitted  at 
public  hearings  the  Congress  refused  to  con- 
sider  the  Bill;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Ciilted  States 
has  directed  that  timber  harvest  be  Uberal- 
iMd  on  the  national  forests  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  this  Association  with 
regard  to  multiple  use  management  on  the 
national  foresu: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  ihe  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dnited  States  to  rescind  his  di- 
rective to  liberalize  timber  harvesting  on  the 
nauonal  forests  and  to  support  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
ot  1960. 
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best  potential  for  perpetuating  this  species- 
and 

Whereas  there  U  widespread  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  the  grizzly  bear,  now  classified 
as  a  rare  species;  and 

Whereas,  research  efforts  on  grljzly  bear 
ecology  outside  the  national  parks  have  been 
inadequat.-  or  lacking  in  the  past;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  grlKBly  bear  management  plan 
encompassing  all  grizzly  bear  habitat:  and 
wnereas.  the  various  agencies  having  re- 
spousiblluies  related  to  grizzly  bear  man- 
agement are  In  general  accord  concerning 
the  need  for  improved  management  of  this 
species 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  urges  that 
Idaho  Wyoming,  and  MonUna  establish  a 
technical  committee  to  formulate  research 
and  management  objectives  concerning 
grizzly  beirs.  to  be  pursued  both  mslde  and 
outside  of  the  national  parks,  and  that  all 
relevant  agencies  having  responsibilities  for 
wildlife  or  for  land  management  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  the.se  states  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  compreheaslve  management 
P  an  Which  will  Include  all  presently  occu- 
pied or  potential  grizzly  bear  habitat,  and 
which  shall  have  as  Its  major  objective  the 
perpetuation  of  the  grizzly  bear 


BFSOLunOK     No.      II REOBOAMIZaTION     PLAN 

No.  4 — U.S.  GovmrvHENT 
Whereas.  HeorganlzaUon  Plan  No  4  would 
transfer  the  Bureau  ot  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  the  Marine  Game-Plsh  Research  program 
ot  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  another  agency  not  necessarily  re- 
source management  oriented;   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  reorganization  wUI 
have  the  effect  ot  dividing  rather  than  umfy- 
lug  the  Notion's  fiaheriea  conservation  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas,  the  tnternaUonal  AssocUtlon  of 
Onnie.  Fish  and  conservation  Commissioners 
bellevea  this   dlvlalon  would   result   In   leas 


ReSOLUTION  No  13— HEomjiTlon  ON 
Shithent  or  Disuses  Fbh 
Whereas,  unregulated  shipment  of  diseased 
flsh  among  the  sutes  as  well  as  the  provinces 
of  Canada  con  Jeopardize  natural  flsh  popu- 
lations and  public  and  private  tlah  cultural 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  existing  legislation  regulating 
shipment  ot  diseased  Bsh  Is  not  comparable 
with  the  legislation  which  effectively  regu- 
lates shipment  of  diseased  livestock;  and 

Whereas.  Senate  Bill  lisi.  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  would 
provide  tor  effective  control  of  shipments  of 
diseased  flsh;  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  proposed 
amending  language  which  would  Unprove  the 
acceptability  of  this  legislation: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Flsh  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  continues  to 
support  the  passage  of  S.  1151  and  HJ«.  9417 
with  the  proposed  International  Association 
amendments  which  are  now  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

Be  It  lurther  resolved,  that  the  Interna- 
tional A.s«oclatlon  ot  Game.  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  urges  each  ot  the 
states  ot  the  Union  and  the  provinces  of 
Canada  to  enact  companion  legislation  to 
provide  tor  effective  Hsh  disea.se  control. 

RzaoLtrnoM    No.    14— PiaPETUA-rmn  or 
OaizzLT  Bear 

Whereas,  the  grizzly  bear  population  In 
the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  represent  the 


RZSOI.DTION     .N-O.     IS— PEOTECnON    AND    MsN- 
AOEMENI    or    PcaEGEIKE    PalXONS 

Wherea-<  the  peregrine  falcons  have  suf- 
fered an  unprecedented  population  decline 
throughout  much  or  their  worldwide  range; 

Whereas,  they  no  longer  breed  east  ot  the 
Mississippi  River  and  recent  surveys  showed 
that  breeding  pairs  at  long-known  nesting 
Sites  have  continued  to  disappear  westward 
and  northward  on  the  continent    and 

Whereas  sclentiac  evidence  strongly  indi- 
cates that  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons are  adversely  affecting  reproducuon 
and  survival  of  these  falcons;  and 

Whereas,  falconers,  pet-keepers,  egg  col- 
lectors, wildlife  photographers,  and  research 
biologists  have  all  taken  a  toll  that  threatens 
to  continue  at  an  Increasing  rate- 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  respectfully 
urges  the  governments  of  Canada.  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  and  their  respective 
political  subdivisions  to  eatabUsh  and/or 
strengthen  their  regulation  over  activities 
that  affect  peregrine  populauons  and  to  en- 
courage multilateral  management  on  a  con- 
tinental basis. 

RzsotcTioN  No.  16— WttOLirE  Habitat  Ma.v- 

ACEMENT  ON   NATIONAI,  FoEEST  LaNDS 

Whereas,  the  Forest  Service.  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  obligated  by  Public 
Law  8»-517  to  manage  the  national  forests 

.  .  under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
services  and  for  other  purposes         -    and 

Whereas,  national  forest  lands  contain 
some  ot  our  best  forest  game  habitat,  espe- 
cially for  big  gome,  rare  and  endangered 
species,  and  forest  nongame  Important  for  a 
variety  of  recreational,  aesthetic,  and  eco- 
logical purposes:  and 

Whereas,  wildlife  funds  provided  the  For- 
est Service  by  the  Congress  are  not  adequate 
to  support  Joint  state-federal  habitat  pro- 
grams on  the  national  forests,  making  it 
necessary  to  limit  or  curtail  desirable  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  forest  environment  for 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  Forest  Service  does 
employ  competent  wildlife  biologists  to  fully 
coordinate  wildlife  with  other  resources 
management  activities  to  meet  multiple  use 
objectives: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  lu- 
tern«tlon«l  Asaociatloa  of  Game,  Plah  and 
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Conservation  Commissioners  favors  a  realis- 
tic program  of  wUdllfe  habitat  Improvement 
on  national  forest  lands,  and  hereby  requesu 
the  Forest  Service  to  develop  the  necessary 
plans  and  programs  to  achieve  adequate  rec- 
ognition of  the  wildlife  resource  under  mul- 
tiple use;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Association 
'  rges  the  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
:Linds  to  carry  out  wildlife  management  re- 
::pnnslbllltles  ot  the  Forest  Service  under 
multiple  use,  and  to  support  cooperative 
=^tate-federal  programs  on  national  forest 
lands. 

RESottmoN  No.  17 — Use  of  Nontoxic  Shot 

FOB    MtCKATORT    WATEBFOWI.    HONTINC 

Whereas,  spent  lead  shot  has  contributed 
to  the  mortality  ot  waterfowl  tor  at  least 
two  decades;  and 

Whereas,  a  great  deal  ot  time,  effort  and 
expense  has  gone  Into  researching  this  prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas,  the  continued  failure  to  solve 
this  and  other  serious  forms  of  contamina- 
tion has  become  intolerable: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Flsh  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  recommends  to 
the  Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about 
an  orderly  transition  from  the  tise  of  toxic 
to  nontoxic  shot  for  all  hunting  ot  migratory 
blrtls;  and 

Be  It  furtJier  resolved,  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  compelling  reason  by  the  Industry,  be- 
fore the  1973  waterfowl  bunting  season  the 
Bureau  adopt  a  regulation  prohibiting  the 
use  of  toxic  shot  tor  hunting  of  migratory 
w-aterfowl. 

axsotimoiff      No.      18 — Administbatton     of 
Grazimo    ax9    Cboftino    Leases    on    U.S. 

COBFS  OF  BKOIIVEBBS  LaNO 

Whereas,  certain  federal  lands  sumiund- 
Ing  water  development  projects  atltulnls- 
tered  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers 
are  licensed  to  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
for  wildlife  refuges  or  public  huntlntg  areas 
while  the  administration  of  grazing  on  lands 
so  licensed  Is  retained  by  the  Corps:  and 

Wliere&s.  properly  regulated  farming 
and/or  grazing  on  most  of  these  areas  Is  de- 
sirable as  a  game  management  tool  while 
over-grazing.  Intensive  cropping,  absence  ot 
grazing  or  absence  of  cropping  Is  poor  wild- 
life management;  and 

Whereas,  the  environment  for  wildlife  and 
man  on  Crops  land  is  being  destroyed  by 
widespread  overgrazing  and  by  allowing  pri- 
ority leases  to  overuse  or  otherwise  abuse 
Corps  lands  from  the  time  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  Corps  until  they  are  licensed 
tor  public  recrvation.  Including  fishing  and 
hunting;  and  by  permitting  uidividuals  to 
construct  private  access  roads  across  lands 
licensed  to  fish  and  game  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  present  Corps  policy  does  not 
permit  state  agencies  to  retain  recelpU  from 
grazing  leases,  agrlctiltural  leases  and  sale 
of  surplus  grains,  even  with  the  stipulation 
that  all  such  recelpu  be  used  for  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  areas  produc- 
ing the  income: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Flsh  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  requests  the 
Corps  of  Bnglneera  to  convey  to  the  state 
ft.sh  and  game  agencies  full  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility tor  the  administration  ot  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  contracts  and  granting 
of  road  easements  on  lands  licensed  to  them, 
with  receipts  from  agricultural  leases,  graz- 
ing leases,  and  sale  of  surplus  cropo  on  li- 
censed lands  retained  by  the  fish  and  game 
agencies  for  defraying  the  expense  ot  de- 
veloping and  managing  such  areas;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Association 
re<iuesu  that  lands  isoned  for  wildlife  be  11- 
ceiised  to  the  state  management  aceni^Ies  as 
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soon  after  purchase  as  possible  to  preclude 
environmental  degradation  which  results 
from  overgrazing  or  improper  cropping  now 

practiced  by  some  lessees. 

Resolution  No.  19 — Comwebcial  Fishing  st 

PosEiGH  Pishing  Fliitts  in  thz  Coastai. 

Waters  or  the  Unitzd  States 

Whereas,  foreign  fishing  fleeu  have  be- 
come active  In  the  near  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  some  of  tlxtix  operations  ar«  be- 
ing carried  out  as  near  shore  as  the  12  mile 
fishing  boundary  line;  and 

Whereas,  some  foreign  activities  have  pen- 
etrated deep  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  fish 
important  near-shore  areas  off  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Deiu  and  the  coast  of  Texas; 
and 

Whereas,  some  indication  is  that  long  line 
fishing  for  sailflsh  and  tuna  by  fleeu  Is  hav- 
ing a  detrimental  effect  upon  blllOsh  popula- 
tion which  supports  important  recreation 
Ashing  for  saltwater  big  game  species;  and 

Whereas,  all  such  foreign  fishing  Is  indi- 
rectly competing  with  D.S.  commercial  and 
recreation  fishing  Interests;    and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Covemment 
has  no  system  of  regulating  the  fisheries  on 
our  continental  shell  beyond  12  miles; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
United  States  Government,  through  Con- 
gress, develop  a  system  for  regulation  and 
protection  of  all  U.S.  fisheries  Interests  in  the 
continental  shelf  either  by  means  of  statutce 
which  extend  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  interests  and  regulatory  powers, 
or  by  means  of  treaties  and  agreements  with 
foreign  governmenu. 

Resolution  No.  30 — Appbcciation  roa  New 
York's  Hospttalitt  and  Exckulxnt  PaocasM 

Whereas,  the  60th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game,  Pish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  in  New 
York  City  has  been  an  outstanding  and 
memorable  event:  and 

Whereas,  the  New  Yor't  Department  of 
Environmental  ConservaUon  has  arranged  a 
well  organized  meeting  and  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, and  has  been  a  most  gracious  host; 
and 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  guests  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  opportunity  to 
share  in  a  Joint  celebraUon  with  the  AmeH- 
can  Plaherlea  Society  of  their  first  100  yesov 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Ncvtfa  America 
and  the  world: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Flsh  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  extend  its  ai>- 
preclatlon  to  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
to  the  New  Ycwk  State  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation,  to  Mayoor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  to  the  fine  City  of  New  York.,  and 
to  the  many  cooperating  organLzations  and 
IndU'iduais  who  have  made  this  a  memorable 
■week  at  the  Waldorf". 

Resolution  No.  31 — Action  on  iJEcisLATtoN 
and  RssoLtrriONs  Adopted 

Whereas,  the  Legislation  Committee  has 
prepared  a  detailed  report  favoring  certain 
buis  pending  in  the  United  States  Congress; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  In  con- 
nection with  pending  legislation,  projects 
and  programs  on  conservation  and  natural 
resources  subject  which  also  received  ap- 
proval; and 

Whereas,  prompt  action  is  needed  to  puh- 
llclse  these  resolutions  and  positions  on 
pending  measures : 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
lemational  Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  requests  the 
Secretary -elect  to  follow  through  on  distri- 
bution of  copies  of  all  resolutions  as  Indi- 
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cated  therein  or  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  sectue  maximum  effect  and  value  from 
them,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tion Committee,  both  this  year  and  the 
next,  use  these  committee  reports  in  prepa- 
ration of  poeltlon  Btstcmenu  as  necessary 
and  desirable  In  expreaMng  the  Association's 
stand  on  pending  bills  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 


TO     FIND     HIMSELF.     MAN     MUST 
FIRST  KNOW  HIS  BACKGROUND 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAi,iroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Luis  G.  Juarez  is  a  man  who 
consistently  writes  of  his  people  in  a 
lucid  and  convincing  manner.  One's  un- 
derstanding is  enhanced  by  listening  to 
a  man  who  is  an  eloquent  member  of  a 
very  large  and  significant  minority 
group  in  the  United  States. 

Herewith  are  Mr.  Juarce'  remarks  as 
they  appeared  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  Sunday.  September  27.  1070: 

To   Find    Him6cl.p.   Maw   Must  Fmsr   Know 

His    Backgbouno 

(By  Luis  O.  Juarez) 

Ignorance  of  his  cultural  heritage  has  been 

perhaps  the  greatest  cause  for  the  slow  socio- 

economlo  growth  of  th«  Uexlcan-American 

In  this  valley. 

Second  and  third  generation  Mexican- 
Americans  stm  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
employed, low-Income,  and  unskilled  part  of 
our  county  population. 

The  Mexican -American  born  and  raised  in 
thu  country,  who  has  had  lltUe  or  no  ex- 
posure to  the  history  and  culture  of  Mexico, 
has  a  difficult  time  knowing  himself  and  his 
role  In  this  society. 

As  19  frequently  the  case,  the  Mexican- 
American  child  of  a  nomadic  family  who 
traveled  the  Southwest  following  the  agricul- 
tural crops  had  Uttle  opportunity  to  feel  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  any  community.  He 
lived  in  tenu  and  makeshift  huts  and  saw 
hU  fatlier  humiliated  and  often  mistreated 
by  the  grower. 

He  could  see  the  children  of  the  grower 
living  In  a  nice  bouse,  well  dressed,  riding  In 
a  good  car  and  going  ofl^  to  school. 

The  Image  this  child  of  a  campeslno  family 
had  of  liinuelf  was  that  he  was  mentally  and 
aooially  inferior  and  that  he  could  never 
aspire  to  anything  much  better  than  that  of 
his  father. 

In  school,  this  feeling  of  Inferiority  pre- 
vented this  child  from  raising  his  level  of 
aspiration  and  soon  he  would  Join  the  ranks 
of  the  high  school  dropout. 

In  the  adult  world,  even  in  menial  Jobs,  he 
would  be  afraid  to  compete  for  a  better  job 
In  the  company.  He  would  accept  the  inferior 
status  he  thought  he  was  destined  to  have. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  common 
denominator  for  most  Mexican -Amerlcan.s 
found  In  the  profeaslons  and  In  successful 
business  In  this  area  U  that  of  baring  lived 
in  Mexico  or  near  the  Mexican  border  during 
their  formative  years. 

A  Mexican-American  who  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Mexico,  at  least  through  the  ele- 
mentary level,  had  an  opportunity  to  develop 
pride  in  his  country's  history  and  culture 
the  Mexican  schools  stress  so  well. 

When  that  child  migrated  to  this  country 

In   later  years,   there  was  no  doubt  In   his 

mind  that  he  was  Just  as  capable  ai  the  next 

man  to  compete  in  school  and  on  the  Job. 

He  was  proud  of  his  ancestry  and  in  the 
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KchlevetnentB  of  the  great  men  In  the  history 
of  ancient  and  contemporary  Mexico.  He 
knew  who  he  was  and  where  he  came  from. 
The  present  effort  by  the  Cblcano  to  Ond 
an  Identity  is  ot  extreme  importance  to  the 
future  of  iijifl  country.  To  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican, you  first  have  to  know  who  you  are. 
The  ChlcAUo  must  first  be  proud  of  his  her- 
itage and  succeed  in  his  own  emancipation 
struggle  before  he  Is  ready  to  Usten  to  the 
re.st  of  .*K>clety. 

When  the  Ctaicano  u  ready  to  Join  the  rest. 
11  will  not  be  to  Anglo-Saxon  conformity,  but 
rather  in  a  direction  that  will  ultimately 
blend  and  merge  into  a  way  of  living  that  ts 
distinctly  American,  and  unlllce  the  way  of 
life  that  people  of  Mexican  origin  came  from 
Our  .school  system  mu.st  place  stronger  em- 
phasis in  providing  the  student  of  Mexican 
origin  with  access  to  booka  and  courses  that 
apeak  of  hla  culture. 

The  Mexican -American  child  must  aUo  see 
himself  m  American  history  books.  The  con- 
tribuuoa*  made  by  Mexicans  la  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country  have  been  omitted  m 
Uie  history  textbooks  of  our  schools. 

According  to  the  i960  census,  there  are  11 
minion  persons  of  Mexican  origin  In  this 
country:  and  It  ts  estimated  this  number  will 
grow  u>  15  million  m  the  1970  census  ThU 
puts  the  Mexican-American  as  the  second 
largest  minority  in  the  United  States 


A  WORKABLE  DEFINITION  OF 

OBscENiry 
HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    Nrw    HAHPSHIIE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
often  observed  that  the  most  Important 
good  the  newly  comprised  Supreme 
Court  can  do  for  the  Nation  is  to  estab- 
lish some  sensible  restraints  on  the  out- 
right permissiveness  of  the  multitude  of 
Warren  Court  decisions  that  have  re- 
sulted in  chaos  on  the  domesUc  scene  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  first  line 
efforts  in  this  regard  is  a  decision  redefin- 
ing "obscenity"  in  a  way  to  enable  the 
several  States  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  the  disgusting  filth  now 
available  on  the  news  stands  and  in  tlie 
back  rooms  of  filth  houses  of  the  land 

The  following  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Anthony  Lewis  is  significant  in 
this  regard.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Lewis 
In  his  conclusion  that  Americans  have 
"made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  vital  social  interest  in  suppress- 
ing obscenity  ■  On  the  contrary  I  believe 
most  Americans  want  true  obscenity 
stopped  In  tiiis  country  and  that  they  are 
looking  to  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  his 
Associate  JusUces  to  do  just  this.  Cer- 
tainly a  meaningful,  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  "obscenity  •  is  within  the  ca- 
pabiUty  of  the  Highest  Court  in  this  land. 
I  Prom  the  New  Tort  Times.  Nov   le.  1970 1 

Po«  THi  CoimT  To  Dkcidc 
London.  November  16.— la  »ppro«hlng  tlic 
•ubject  of  obaMnlty  the  sane  m»n  .hould 
avoid  Indignation,  pious  or  libertarian  One 
possibility  Is  Ihe  mocking  tone  taken  by  Benn 
Levy,  the  playwright  and  former  member  of 
Parliament.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don the  other  day. 

atudles  in  several  countries,  Ur  Levy  said 
have  found  that  criminal  Uws  against  ob- 
scenity do  nothing  to  prevent  depravity  and 
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corruption,  their  stated  original  purpose  But 
many  people  still  feel  deeply  that  we  must 
have  such  laws,  so  we  had  better  And  an- 
other reason  for  them :  "We  must  look  for  a 
crime  to  fit  the  punishment." 

Mr.  Levy  was  In  fact  making  a  more  serious 
pouit  than  he  Intended.  Public  attitudes  are 
changing:  the  old  Justlllcatlons  for  suppress- 
ing books  and  films  and  the  like  will  not 
stand  up.  But  there  still  are  social  Interests 
to  be  protected.  The  problem  Is  to  Identify 
them— to  bring  legal  order  Into  an  area  where 
disorder  Is  rolling  society  unnecessarily  and 
making  the  law  seem  ludicrous. 

As  it  happens,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Onlted  States  has  a  rare  opportunity  right 
now  to  introduce  some  civilised  clarity  Into 
the  legal  treatment  or  obscenity.  It  Is  hearing 
a  number  or  significant  obscenity  cases,  and 
(hey  coincide  with  other  developments  that 
point  toward  poselble  accommodation  of  the 
conflicting  Interests. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  has  particular  relevance  Politi- 
cians rushed  to  denounce  the  majorltys  con- 
clusion: "There  Is  no  warrant  for  continued 
governmental  Interference  with  the  full  free- 
dom of  adulu  to  read,  obtain  or  view  what- 
ever such  material  they  wish."  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  brush  the  report  aside 
tor  It  represents  the  first  serious  Aroerlc«ti 
effort  to  Investigate  the  significance  ot  obs- 
cenity Instead  of  theorizing  about  It. 

The  Commission's  reseach  points  Inescapa- 
bly to  the  finding  that  obscenity  does  not 
cause  antl-soclal  conduct.  It  Is  not  sclen- 
tlficlally  conclusive  evidence:  no  one  claims 
It  U.  But  It  is  the  best  available  so  tar.  much 
better  than  political  fulmlnatlons.  and  It 
must  carry  weight  m  a  court  that  demands 
compelling  reasons  for  any  restriction  on 
freedom  of  expresalon. 

The  Constitution,  after  all.  commands 
freedom  ot  speech.  That  is  not  a  self- 
executing  rule,  but  at  the  least  it  requires 
the  state  to  show  some  Impresatve  social  In- 
terest In  suppression.  The  burden  is  on  the 
authorities  to  justify  control,  not  on  the  In- 
dividual to  Justify  freedom.  And  the  Com- 
mission report  Is  bound  to  make  the  Justifica- 
tion of  criminal  laws  against  alleged  ob- 
scenity more  dlincult. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  first  addressed 
Itself  to  the  problem,  in  1967.  It  struck  what 
was  then  an  Informed  and  sensitive  balance 
On  the  one  hand,  it  held  that  obscenity  was 
outside  the  Constitutions  protections  On 
the  other,  It  defined  the  obscene  so  narrow- 
ly—a»  utterly  without  redeeming  social  Im- 
portance—that much  would  still  be  pro- 
tected. 

But  that  formula  turned  out  to  have  an 
operating  dllficulty:  It  focused  everything  on 
definition,  on  Judging  each  disputed  work 
In  terms  of  art  and  sej— a  task  that  befud- 
dled Judges  and  confused  everyone  else. 

Over  the  years,  also,  the  framework  of  pub- 
lic consciousness  in  which  the  Court  func- 
tions has  drasucally  changed  on  this  Issue. 
Whatever  moralizing  may  go  on.  the  majority 
of  ordinary  Americans  has  made  clear  by 
what  It  pays  to  read  and  see  that  It  does  not 
believe  there  Is  a  vital  social  Interest  In  sup- 
pressing obscenity. 

In  a  way  the  Commission  Itself  signifies 
that  change  In  attitude.  When  appointed  It 
was  not  expected  by  anyone  to  favor  an  end 
to  restriction.  It«  chairman,  Dean  William  B 
Lockhart  of  the  Minnesota  Law  School,  had 
proposed  a  sophlsucated  theory  for  deciding 
what  should  be  prohibited.  But  he  and  the 
majority  abandoned  the  quest  for  definition 
and  came  out  for  a  rule  of  freedom. 

The  Court  has  already  begun  to  move  away 
from  the  emphasu  on  Judging  Individual 
works.  It  has  allowed  blanket  protecuon  of 
children  and  ot  those  adulu  who  do  not 
want  sexually  expucit  material  through  the 
mall.  Eighteen  months  ago— without  dissent 
among  the  Justices  who  reached  thu  issue— 
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It  held  that  a  man's  possession  of  an  obscene 
mm  for  his  own  private  use  could  not  be 
criminally  punished. 

The  trend  of  all  these  shifts  In  law  and 
public  attitudes  Is  to  give  fresh  emphasu  to 
one  soc  al  Interest- privacy.  That  ts  the  m- 
dlv  dual  E  freedom  to  see  and  read  what  be 
will— so  long  as  he  does  not  exploit  it  or  in- 
vade the  sensibilities  of  others. 

such  a  view  would  meet  the  real  contem- 
porary concerns  about  sexual  portrayal  It 
would  take  the  criminal  law  out  of  the  waste- 
ful and  degrading  task  of  snoopUig  Into  prl- 
vate  taste.  But  It  would  also  aUow  a  com- 
munity to  prevent  public  displays  of  the  sort 
that  now  sully  the  Times  Square  area- 
displays  that  really  assault  the  privacy  of 
sensitive  citizens.  ' 

To  make  such  an  accommodation  Is  to  ask 
a  great  deal  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  In 
our  "ystem  It  alone  can  really  do  so.  The 
Courts  duty-and  opportunity— Is  to  cut 
through  hypocrisy,  weigh  the  various  Inter- 
ests in  conaututlonal  terms  and  reach  a  bal- 
ance Justified  In  reason. 


November  16,  1970 

CONGRESSMAN  CELLER  ON  COPY- 
RIGHT LAW  REVISION 


IRS  RIGHTS  A  WRONG 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  n.oaiDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  note  last  weeks  an- 
nouncement by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Commissioner,  Randolph  W 
Tlirower,  that  the  tax  deduction  status  of 
"public  Interest  law  Arms"  has  been  re- 
stored. 

Commissioner  Throwers  announce- 
ment is  a  victory  for  all  citizens  who  care 
about  the  poor  and  the  environment.  As  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  last  Octo- 
ber 14.  the  IRS  ruling  depriving  the  pub- 
lic interest  law  firms  of  their  tax  exempt 
status  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  un- 
propitious  moment  In  our  histoory.  At  a 
time  when  many  of  or  brightest  young 
people  feel  alienated  from  our  society 
deprlvuig  them  of  a  peaceful  means  to 
protest  and  change  what  they  consider 
the  injustices  of  our  society  is  wrong  and 
dangerous.  The  reversal  of  this  unfortu- 
nate ruling  surely  must  hearten  the  many 
young  lawyers  and  law  students  who  have 
worked  long  hours  to  tight  in  the  courts 
mstead  of  in  the  streets,  in  support  of 
consumer  interests  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  pollution  and  corporate 
fraud. 

These  public  inteiest  law  firms,  as  well 
as  other  charitable  organizations  threat- 
ened by  the  IRS  ruling,  have  already 
made  a  valuable  contribuUon  to  Ameri- 
can society  and  their  full  impact  is  yet  to 
be  felt,  I  welcome  their  growing  influ- 
ence. To  deny  them  tax  exempt  status 
and  thus  deny  them,  in  eltect,  of  any 
possible  funding,  is  to  say  to  them  that 
the  little  people  of  America  do  not  count. 
It  is  parUculariy  heartening  that  the 
great  public  outci-y  occasioned  by  the  IRS 
ruling  has  been  reversed  In  only  30  days 
not  the  60  days  originally  set  aside  for  a 
study.  The  unusual  speed  of  this  review  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  beneflclal  influence 
an  enraged  citizenry  can  have  upon  an 
often  unresponsive  bureaucracy. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  in  which  Congress  was  in  recess. 
Congressman  Emandel  Ckllcr.  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  our  House  and  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Copyright 
Luncheon  Circle  in  New  York  City  that 
was  published  in  full  in  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  on  Monday,  October  26. 
1970. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  perceptive  comments  of 
Congressman  Cellcr  to  the  urgent  need 
for  revising  our  cop.vright  laws  and  to 
his  analysis  of  considerations  that  have 
thus  far  blocked  action  for  over  5  years. 
I  particularly  want  to  alert  our  col- 
leagues to  tlje  imtiortance  of  our  action 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  230,  before 
the  work  of  the  Olst  Congress  becomes 
a  matter  of  history.  This  resolution 
would  continue  to  protect  from  expira- 
tion, until  December  31,  1971,  copyrights 
whose  renewal  terms  are  nearlng  their 
end. 

As  Congressman  Celleii  points  out  in 
the  full  text  of  his  statement,  this  will  be 
the  sixth  time  that  we  have  had  to  adopt 
such  an  extension  Resolution.  As  a  result 
of  past  extension,  more  than  79,000 
copyright  expirations  have  been  post- 
poned and  remain  suspended  pending 
flnal  action  by  Congress  on  copyright  law 
revision.  Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Re- 
soluUon  230,  would  add  7,000  copyrights 
to  that  number. 

For  more  tlian  5  years.  Congressman 
Cellcr  and  his  colleague  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  worked  with  dili- 
gence and  dedication  in  hammering  out 
an  acceptable  measure.  I  trust  those  ef- 
forts wUl  bear  fruit  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Following  is  the  full  text 
of  Congressman  Celler's  statement  as 
published  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal: 

WHrTHKR    COPYEIOHT? 
(By    EMANUai.    CS1.LER) 

A  little  over  five  years  have  passed  since 
I  last  publicly  addressed  myself  to  the  Isauee 
and  problems  Involved  In  the  copyright  law 
revision  project.  As  I  recall,  it  was  on  Sept.  3. 
1965,  the  last  of  some  twenty-one  days  of 
subcommittee  hearings  on  H.R.  4347  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  that  I  presented  a 
statement  of  comment  on  the  progress  of  the 
revUlon  project  and  the  condition  ot  the  bill 
as  It  emerged  from  the  hearings. 

In  my  remarks  I  noted  that  since  the  leg- 
Ulatlve  reorganization  ot  1946  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  had  legislative  re- 
sponalbUlty  of  all  measures  affecting  copy- 
Mgbta  and  tor  guarding  the  Intellectual  prop- 
erty of  authors  and  composers,  and  that  It 
was  universally  recognized  that  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1909  la  In  many  respects  obsolete 
and  Inadequate  and  sorely  In  need  of  being 
brought  up  to  date. 

Also— perhaps  recklessly— I  made  a  num- 
ber of  predictions  as  to  what  resolution  the 
subcommittee  might  make  of  a  number  of 
the  salient  Issues  presented  by  the  revision 
bill.  I  said  that  I  believed  that  the  proposal 
of  a  single  national  system  of  copyright  for 
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unpublished  as  weU  ae  published  works 
would  be  accepted  together  with  a  copyright 
term  of  the  life  of  the  author  plus  Hfty  Tears. 
As  respects  the  often-crlticlaed  manufac- 
turing clause.  It  was  my  thought  that  the 
subcommittee  should  and  would  include  lib- 
eralizing changes,  without  totally  eliminat- 
ing this  provision.  V'lth  respect  to  the  com- 
pulsory license  for  manufacture  of  phono- 
graph records,  I  supposed  that  the  subcom- 
mittee would  retain  this  device,  possibly  with 
some  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  license. 

I  exhorted  publishers  and  educators  to  find 
an  acceptable  middle  ground  and  predicted, 
with  respect  to  the  challenge  created  by  the 
development  of  the  newly  emerging  cable  tel- 
evision techniques,  that  the  subcommittee 
would  not  end  up  recommending  an  outright 
exemption  from  copyright  liability  in  this 
area. 

Plnally,  I  reiterated  my  well-known  con- 
cern over  the  outright  and  unfair  exemp- 
tion under  existing  law  of  jukebox  perform- 
ances of  copyrighted  music. 

PHEDICTION    FAtl^ 

Although  most,  if  not  all.  of  my  prognosti- 
cations were  realized  in  committee,  it  would 
hardly  do  for  me  to  rest  my  claims  to  clair- 
voyance on  that  day's  soothsaying,  for  I  also 
predicted  that  by  Dec.  31.  1967.  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  then  pending  copyright  ex- 
tension statute,  a  ct^yrlgbt  revision  measure 
would,  and  I  quote,  "surely  have  been  en- 
acted." Bad  that  prediction  come  true  we 
would  not  be  meeting  here  today. 

We  now  know  that  no  revision  measure 
was  enacted  In  1967  or  m  1968  or  1969  and 
that  none  will  have  been  enacted  in  1970.  I 
guess  we  are  here,  or  let  us  say  I  am  here 
to  speculate  about  the  reasons  why  progress 
in  copyright  law  revision  has  slowed  down 
to  the  point  where  some  assert  that  It  is 
negative. 

On  April  12.  1967,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H.R.  2512.  the  copyright  law 
revision  bill  introduced  by  me  in  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress.  The  measure  failed  of  enact- 
ment m  the  Senate.  The  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress saw  Its  re -introduction  as  S.  543.  A 
committee  print  of  S.  543.  dated  Dec.  10. 
1969.  contains  the  text  of  the  measure  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Copyright 
Subcommittee  to  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Wlien  one  examines  the  legislative  status 
of  copyright  revision  today  and  compares  it 
with  the  legislative  situation  In  April,  1967. 
when  the  House  passed  HJl  2512,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  conclude  that  we  have  made  no  prog- 
ress or  that  Indeed  we  have  lost  some  ground. 
When  one  examines  the  situation  in  an  effort 
to  determine  why  this  should  be  so.  one  Is 
Immediately  Impressed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  new  and  complex  provisions,  re- 
flecting In  part  newly  activated  and  complex 
Issues. 

IN    THaXE    TITLES 

At  the  outset  It  Is  noted  that  HM.  2512. 
which  was  processed  and  passed  by  the  House 
as  exclusively  a  copyright  Jaw  revision  bill, 
has  become,  in  the  Senate,  S.  543.  a  measure 
comprising  three  separate  titles.  The  Dec.  10. 
1969,  version  of  8.  643  set  out  In  the  Com- 
mittee Print  reported  to  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  contains  a  Title 
I  which  continues  to  deal  with  copyright 
law  revision.  In  addition,  however,  Title  H 
of  the  bill  proposes  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works,  and  Title  m.  in  turn, 
consists  of  legislation  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  reintroduced  in  the  last  several 
Congresses  and  that  would  provide  new 
statutory  protection  against  the  piracy  of 
ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles. 

Nothing  in  my  remarks  about  these  titles 
is  Intended  either  to  endorse  or  to  oppose 
the  legislative  proposals  Involved.  Their  pres- 
entation for  enactment  Is  entirely  appropri- 
ate. I  call  attention  to  them  solely  In  order 
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to  raise  the  question  whether  their  Inclusion 
In  the  same  bill  with  the  copyright  law  re- 
vision title  serves  to  help  or  to  hinder  dis- 
positive consideration  of  the  revision  bill. 

Apart  from  Titles  n  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee Print  of  S.  543  also  contains  a  ntmriber 
of  new  provisions  relevant  to  the  revision 
project,  some  of  which  inevltabiy  add  com- 
plexity to  the  realization  of  copyright  law 
revision.  One  of  these,  found  in  section  IM, 
provides  a  performing  right  in  sound  record- 
ings. This  provision  has  been  criticized  on 
the  ground  that  the  performances  in  ques- 
tion do  not  qualify  as  "writings"  under  the 
constitution;  that  recognition  of  performing 
rights  should  remain  a  matter  of  private  bar- 
gaining; that  the  question  of  a  performing 
right  In  sound  recordings  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislation:  and  that  some 
provisions  Involve  difficult  administrative 
problems.  A  significant  view  expressed  is  that 
the  inclusion  of  a  performing  right  in  the 
legislation  would  be  disruptive  of.  or  Jeopar- 
dize the  poBGlblllty  of  copyright  law  revision. 

Another  new  and  unusual  provision  of  S. 
543  Is  found  in  sections  801  through  807 
which  would  create  a  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  whose  funcuon  apparently  would 
be  to  establish  fair  fees  applicable  to  cable 
television  systems,  performance  royalties  on 
sound  recordings,  the  mechanical  royalty, 
and  Jukeboxes;  in  short,  the  areas  in  which 
the  revision  would  impose  compulsory 
licenses.  The  tribunal  would  make  deter- 
minations concerning  the  adjustment  of 
statutory  rates  and.  in  some  cases,  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  royalty  fees  deposited 
with  the  Register.  Evidently  the  proposed 
tribunal  is  a  concept  that  is  new  to  Ameri- 
can copyright  law  and  involves  further  close 
scrutiny  and  study,  which  require  time  and 
effort. 


COPTBICHT  PBOTECTIOK 

Alao  finding  their  way  into  S.  543.  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conrunlttee. 
are  provisions  such  as  those  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  owners  of  copyright  in  worki> 
used  in  conjunction  with  computers  (sec. 
117).  and  provisions  relaxing  the  responsi- 
bility of  libraries  for  photocopying  ( sec. 
108).  Most  of  these  and  other  innovations, 
whether  or  not  their  independent  adoption 
would  be  substantively  desirable,  necessarily 
have  had  the  effect  of  burdening  the  revision 
blU  and  of  tending  to  render  its  ultimate  en- 
actment more  distant. 

By  far  the  most  complex  and  controversial 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl  are  those  gov- 
erning copyright  liability  of  so-called  cable 
television  installations  for  their  use  of  copy- 
righted material.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  90th  Congress  House  bill,  H-R-  2613.  also 
contained  complex  provlalons  for  governing 
the  copyright  responslbUlties  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems.  On  the  floor  of  the  House 
these  provisions  ran  into  serious  difficulty 
and  they  were  stricken  in  order  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  bill.  One  of  the  dlfnculUes 
of  the  CATV  issue  is  that  it  involves  both 
the  regulation  of  communications  and  com- 
pensation of  copyright  owners.  So  far  the 
issue  has  not  been  resolved:  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  possibly  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committeee.  are  all  involved  in  lu 
solution,  as  are  the  interested  parties,  and 
resolution  seems  as  far  away  as  ever. 

The  question  quite  seriously  arises  for  me 
whether  the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  even 
without  any  provisions  bearing  on  cable 
television,  could  not  appropriately  have  been 
allowed  to  become  law,  leaving  the  unre- 
solved CATV  and  other  issues  for  a  later  time. 
Propoeals  to  disembarrass  copyright  law 
revision  from  the  incubus  of  the  CATV  prob- 
lem by  enacting  a  so-called  "bare-bones"  bill 
has  not  met  with  Senate  approval.  Such  a 
measure  might,  for  example,  embody  the  life 
plus  fifty  term,  a  single  federal  system  ot 
copyngfat.    and    the    Uberallsation    of    the 
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maaufacturms  dause.  Ita  enactment  would 
MO  far  ia  improTlng  our  lnt«maUonaI  copy- 
rigbt  rdaUooahips  and  bargaiQing  power. 

The  ctuOrmaa  of  the  Senate  Copynght 
Subcommittee  haa  announced  Uiat  in  his 
cpioion  no  conatmcUve  purpose  would  be 
zerred  by  seeking  (uriher  acUoa  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  copyright  biU  during  this  aesaloa. 
He  haa  Indicated  that  he  imends  to  Intro- 
duce a  successor  to  the  committee  print  oX 
a,  543  in  the  next  Congress  and  hopes  that  it 
can  be  promptly  proce£3ed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  slates  that  consideration  can  thus 
resume  m  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
at  the  point  at  which  proceedings  are  now 
being  suspended. 

The  situation  in  which  the  proponents  of 
reTtsion  find  themaelvea  leaves  them  with 
UtUe  choice  other  than  to  close  their  ranks 
and  continue  In  the  coming  year  to  hammer 
out  the  terms  of  an  overall  copyright  law 
revision.  This  is  so  because  the  "bare-bones" 
proposal  has  been  rejected  and  because  It  la 
too  soon  to  lall  beck  to  a  situation  In  which 
Individual  issues  are  oOered  for  piecemeal 
adoption.  Meanwhile,  they  would  do  well  to 
discover  and  discourage  any  self-styled 
friends  of  revision  who  would  add  to  the 
already  unmanageable  list  of  differences 
that  mu£t  be  resolved.  For,  with  such  friends 
the  revision  project  needs  no  enemies. 

CDMTXNtnED    PaoTKCTtOH 

I  want  to  Indicate  that  my  own  ctHiftdence 
in  the  ultimate  outcome  has  not  been  im- 
paired. I  believe  that  the  coalition  of  inter- 
ests that  have  been  cooperating  to  produce 
a  viable  revtilon  can  and  will  succeed.  As  a 
token  of  my  confidence  I  expect,  early  after 
our  return  from  the  present  recess  of  Con- 
gress, to  press  for  the  enactment  of  S.J.  Res. 
230.  the  pending  copyright  extension  bill, 
which  would  continue  to  protect  from  ex- 
plmtioa  (untU  Dec.  31.  1971)  copyrlghU 
whose  renewal  terms  are  nearlng  their  end. 

Enactment  of  thla  measure  will  mark  the 
sixth  occasion  of  thij  sort  since  Id62.  Since 
the  initial  extension,  up  to  and  Including 
the  present,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
79.000  copyright  expiratlooa  have  been  poet- 
poned  and  remain  suspeuded  as  a  result  of 
the  Interim  legislation.  The  current  bill 
would  add  another  7,000  copyrights  Co  this 
agure. 

In  the  absence  of  a  further  extension  more 
than  56.000  musical  oompositioas  and  23.000 
books,  periodicals,  and  dramaUc  works  wlU 
fall  into  the  public  domain  at  year's  end. 
This  will  work  a  serious  and  unwarranted  in- 
jury to  the  authors  and  their  families. 

The  point  of  the  extension,  of  course.  Is 
that  It  will  prevent  a  situation  in  which  some 
copyright  ownen  loae  their  protection  while 
owners  of  copyrights  whose  explnitiona  come 
later  may  benefit  from  the  nineteen-year  ex- 
tension contemplated  In  the  revision  bill. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  the  exten- 
sion of  copyright  term  has  become  a  central 
symbol  of  the  entire  copyright  law  revision 
project.  I  have  concluded  chat  another  ex- 
tension is  imperaUve. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  A  CORPORATE 
PRESIDENT 


MAN'S  rNHtJMANmr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  is,  1919 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chfld 
asks:  'Where  Is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  "  A  vile  asks  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spirltoal  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP   CAlirOUfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1970 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcord  today  a  delightful 
Halloween  eve  .speech  given  to  graduate 
business  school  students  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity by  Herbert  Patterson,  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  In  the 
tradition  of  O.  Northcote  Parkinson, 
Lawrence  J.  Peter,  and  Avis'  Robert 
Townsend.  Mr.  Patterson  has  set  forth 
several  basic  precepts  with  reference  to 
institutional  leadership  in  today's  world, 
precepts  which  may  well  be  applicable  to 
the  government  of  the  world's  largest  na- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  worlds  largest 
bank. 
C(m5ider  these  samples: 

(1)  '^f  anything  can  go  wrong,  It  probably 
already  baa  .  .  .  For  example,  in  a  long  range 
move,  we  established  a  one<banlc  holding 
company  .  .  ."* 

(2)  "Only  In  recent  years,  however,  have 
we  come  to  the  reallxatlon  that  highly  moti- 
vated employees  are  the  greatest  asset  any 
company  has." 

(3)  "A  President  must  resist  the  solicitous 
urglngs  of  his  stufT.  who  seek  to  conserve  bis 
time  and  energy  by  putting  him  Into  the 
traditional  ivory  tower.  Once  there,  safely 
Isolated  from  the  functioning  every  day 
realities  that  shape  the  lives  of  his  em- 
ployees and  the  general  public,  he  is  well  on 
his  way  to  being  neutralized," 

(4)  "If  you  think  you're  on  top  of  the  Job 
resign!" 

The  humor  and  capacity  for  recogni- 
tion of  error  with  which  Mr.  Patterson 
addressed  Stanford's  business  students 
might  well  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of 
us  charged  with  the  Nation's  $200  billion 
annual  budget — at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Education  op  a  Corpoiute  PaggiDKwx 

Having  Just  survived  my  Freshman  year  as 
the  President  ol  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
being  fully  mindful  that  I  may  be  speaking 
to  more  than  a  few  future  Presidents  In  this 
gathering.  I  thought  It  might  be  appropriate 
to  give  you  some  advance  warning  of  what 
may  possibly  lie  ahead. 

As  I  explained  to  Dean  Miller  and  Charlie 
Magowan,  my  only  excuse  for  the  apparent 
immodesty  of  taUtlng  about  myself  u  that 
there  Is  no  one  else  with  whom  I  am  better 
acquainted.  And  since  the  first  rule  of  all 
public  speaking  is— Know  Your  Subject — I 
feel  that  I  am  on  reasonably  safe  ground. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  New  York  warned 
me  that  in  this  autumn  of  discontent,  com- 
munication between  businessmen  and  college 
students  Is  Impossible.  But  after  learning 
that  a  chimpanzee  named  "Sarah"  has  re- 
cently succeeded  In  establishing  direct  com- 
munication with  some  of  your  academic  col- 
leagues at  Santa  Barbara,  I  am  encouraged 
to  press  aheadi  11  "Sarah"  can  do  It,  I  hope 
I  can! 

I  have  deUberately  entitled  my  remarks 
"The  Education  of  a  Corporate  President."  I 
have  done  so  to  put  you  on  notice  that  how- 
ever thorough  your  college  training  and  early 
biulnesfi  experience  may  be,  your  learning  ex- 
perience will  escalate  once  you  get  behind 
that  desk  where  the  buck  stops. 

In  trying  to  select  from  my  own  exper- 
ience some  helpful  lessons  to  pass  along.  I 
have  skipped  over  those  resulting  from  per- 
sonal  Idiosyncrasy  or   unique  circumstance 
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and  have  settled  on  four  lessons  that  seem 
to  me  broad  enough  to  be  relevant  to  busi- 
ness In  general. 

I  don't  pretend  to  hBTe  discovered  these 
factors.  But  since  Parkinson  and  Peter  have 
established  the  precedent.  I  will  draw  upon 
my  alllterauve  kinship  with  them  and  call 
my  observations   "Patterson's   Precepts." 

The  first  Precept  Is  "If  anything  can  go 
go  wrong.  It  probably  already  has."  I  remem- 
ber our  Comptroller  saying  that  the  hardest 
part  of  his  Job  was  Uvlng  dally  with  the 
knowledge  that  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
thing In  the  bank  was  going  vming^and  not 
knowing  what  it  was  I  The  most  careful  cor- 
porate planning  can  go  astray  due  to  factors 
entirely  beyond  your  control — and  occasional- 
ly even  beyond  your  wildest  executive  night- 
mares. The  success,  Indeed  the  survival,  of  a 
chief  administrative  officer  is  determined  not 
BO  much  by  the  Infallibility  of  his  decisions 
as  by  his  ability  to  live  with  the  ones  that 
turn  sour.  For  example.  In  a  long-range  move, 
we  established  a  one-bank  holding  company! 
With  the  approval  of  our  stockholders,  the 
new  corporation  became  the  owner  of  the 
bank  and  was  free  thereafter  to  acquire  other 
companies.  We  assigned  a  group  of  our 
brightest  young  men  to  examine  the  possi- 
bilities for  new  acquisitions  under  the  hold- 
ing company.  They  returned  with  a  careful- 
ly thought  out  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
action  and  we  had  even  started  negotiations 
with  several  companies  In  the  financial  serv- 
ice business.  We  were  confident  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlvca  would  report  out  a 
bill  that  would  not  try  to  put  the  banking 
Industry  m  a  straightjacket.  And  we  were 
right— It  did! 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House,  however.  In  4S  minutes  it  was  rewrit- 
ten into  a  highly  restrictive  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  threatened  to  stymie  the  fu- 
ture growth  not  only  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  but  of  banking  per  se.  Undoubted- 
ly these  restrictions  and  the  strategy  to  get 
them  had  long  been  In  the  mind  of  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman.  illustrating  my 
precept,  again,  that  "If  anything  can  go 
wrong,  it  probably  already  has." 

This  one  development  alone  would  have 
convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  making 
personal  trips  to  Washington  to  visit  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  teU  our  story. 
So.  I  have  set  aside  at  least  one  day  every 
month  to  spend  on  Capitol  Hill,  talking  with 
Congressmen,  trying  to  understand  their 
problems  and  telling  them  something  about 
our  own.  Hopefully,  these  face-to-face  meet- 
ings can  help  eventually  to  dispel  the  im- 
pression that  bank  Presidents  are  hiding 
horns  under  their  hats.  You  might  say  this 
Is  my  way  of  working  within  "the  system" — 
in  thla  cose,  the  political  system— to  bring 
about  what  I  consider  constructive  changes 
through  persuasion  and  the  free  exchange 
of  viewpoints.  I  don't  expect  to  prevail  on 
every  point,  but  neither  do  I  want  to  eon- 
cede  any  by  default! 

On  a  recent  flight  to  Europe  I  read  a 
magazine  article  about  an  executive  who  was 
asked  how  he  felt  about  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing Just  been  elected  President  of  hla  com- 
pany. Recalling  the  press  reception,  the 
warm  congratulations  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  genial  letters  and  telegrams,  he  re- 
sponded. "The  first  23  mlnutea  were  Just 
great!"  Then  he  was  eaked  for  his  first  ex- 
ecutive decision  and  the  glow  vanished  1 
Protn  my  own  experience  I  would  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  making  a  dUScult  deci- 
sion U  only  half  the  agony.  The  other  half  la 
trying  to  get  someone  to  pay  attention  to  it. 
As  Clarence  Randall,  former  Chairman  of 
Inland  Steel,  sagely  observed:  "The  com- 
mon Idea  that  aU  top  management's  wishes 
become  self-executing  orders  Is,  ot  course, 
fiction."  He  suspected  deliberate  foot-drag- 
ging but  much  of  the  delay,  tt  senns  to  me. 
is  a  matter  of  logistics  and  procedures. 
This  brings  me  to  my  second  Precept:  "Tbe 
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time-lapse  between  the  moment  of  decision 
on  a  policy  change  and  Its  actual  imple- 
mentation expands  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  company 
Involved." 

At  Chase  It  is  sometimes  like  trying  to 
moke  a  centipede  into  a  broken-field  run- 
ner or  a  Jim  Ptunkett.  Each  part  or  the 
organization  must  get  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time  and  complete  coordination  la 
essential.  It  takes  infinite  attention  to  detail 
and  Infinite  patience.  Like  many  of  you.  I 
often  find  myself  in  the  position  of  trying 
to  make  radical  changes  and,  like  you,  I 
have  learned  that  changing  things  around  Is 
not  alw.iys  something  that  can  be  done  as 
quickly  as  one  would  hope.  I  am  persuaded 
that  change  is  slow  not  just  because  in- 
novations are  deliberately  sabotaged  by  those 
who  resist  change  but  rather  because  no  one 
has  enough  power  to  change  things  over- 
night or.  In  some  awful  cases,  as  quickly  as 
necessary. 

As  a  corporate  President,  I  know  only  too 
well  that  you  can  issue  orders  all  day  long 
but  until  people  understand  the  reasons  be- 
hind them  and  agree  with  them,  nothing 
much  Is  !lkely  to  happen.  And  even  when 
they  do  agree,  it  la  not  going  to  happen  Im- 
mediately! 

One  of  the  flrst  broad  changes  I  instituted 
ftfi  President  was  a  new  budgetary  and  ac- 
countlnu  system,  which  would  relate  our 
revenues  and  expenses  directly  to  our  specific 
bankwlde  obJecUves  In  a  measurable  way.  As 
you  know,  many  Industrial  companies  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time  but  it  wa«  a 
new  undertaking  for  a  major  bank,  and  for 
one  the  else  of  Ctmse.  U  was  an  enormous 
task.  To  assure  that  our  new  accountability 
budgeting  Is  carried  out  effectively,  time 
has  to  be  allotted  for  review  and  follow-up 
at  each  successive  level  of  management.  It 
la  often  a  fmstratlng  process  of  two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  back,  but  we  do  make 
progress  because  we  are  beginning  to  win 
over  the  doubters  as  to  the  value  of  more 
effective  controls.  But  again,  my  Precept — 
"that  the  time-lapse  between  the  moment  of 
decision  on  a  policy  change  and  its  actual 
implementation  expands  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  compagy 
involved." 

In  truly  progressive  Institutions  change 
cannot  merely  be  imposed  from  on  top.  It 
la  Imperative  to  create  an  atmosphere  where 
new  Ideas  will  weU  up  throughout  the  or- 
ganisation. It  Is  also  true  that  every  sub- 
ordinate who  presents  a  new  proposal  aa- 
sumes  Implicitly  that  his  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter  under  consideration  and  that 
his  solution  alone  will  make  or  break  the 
bank. 

Self-confidence  Is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  any  good  bank  ofRcer,  businessman  or 
student  and  should  be  nourished  even  when 
it  is  occasionally  misplaced.  From  this  con- 
viction I  formulated  my  Third  Precept — 
"Enthusiasm  for  your  Innovative  subordi- 
nates should  Increase  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  likeUhood  of  the  rejection  of  their 
proposals."  Yes,  I  said  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  likelihood  of  the  rejection  of  their 
proposals.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  cynically  I  To  accept  an  Idea 
is  to  pay  It  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment but  you  must  decline  an  unacceptable 
one  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual involved,  hla  good  intentions  and 
the  genuine  effort  he  has  expended.  Other- 
wise you  will  Jeopardize  the  spontaneity  and 
Imagination  of  future  proposals  upon  which 
your  own  and  the  company's  success  clearly 
depend.  It  is  always  that  "next  idea"  which 
a  colleague  will  come  up  with  that  you  hope 
will  give  you  a  compeUtlve  edge. 

Skill  in  asset  management  has  long  been 
a  traditional  test  of  the  good  executive.  Only 
In  recent  years,  however,  tiave  we  oome  to 
the   full   realization   that   tUghly  motivated 
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employees  are  the  greatest  asset  any  com- 
pany has.  In  banking,  we  know  that  unless 
we  make  a  prudent  investment  of  the  de- 
velc^ment  and  training  of  our  own  person- 
nel. It  will  scarcely  matter  what  financial  in- 
vestments we  make  because  we  won't  be 
around  at  maturity.  Traditional  tlilnklng  in 
employee  development  used  to  concentrate 
exclusively  on  how  to  fit  individuals  into  the 
company,  but  today  there  is  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  adjust  the  company  to  accommodate 
individuals. 

At  Chase,  for  Instance,  a  recent  employee 
attitude  survey  done  by  an  outside  firm 
helped  us  to  isolate  areas  in  which  people 
wanted  changes.  The  resuttfi  were  eye-open- 
ing. Many  areas  In  which  we  thought  we  were 
particularly  strong  were  singled  out  for  es- 
pecially strong  criticism.  The  message  of 
"likes"  and  "dislikes"  came  through  so  loud 
and  clear  that  we  started  to  make  changes. 
I  established  what  we  call  a  Bflanpower  Re- 
sources Working  Group,  composed  of  senior 
officers  from  various  areaa  of  the  bank,  to 
study  the  results  of  the  survey  and  recom- 
mend viable  changes.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  eliminate  some  features  of  otu*  MTM 
system,  which  had  drawn  very  heavy  fire.  In 
fact,  everybody  was  cheating!  Next,  we 
worked  out  a  more  effective  transfer  system, 
making  it  easier  lor  staff  members  to  move 
from  one  Job  to  another  more  suitable  and 
therefore  more  appealing,  thereby  reducing 
our  turnover.  We  are  sincerely  trying  to 
create  in  our  bank  an  atmosphere  wherein 
anyone  feels  free  to  approach  senior  manage- 
ment with  a  new  idea.  To  show  you  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  been  successful,  only 
last  week  one  of  my  colleagues  suggested  to 
me  that,  given  Con  Ed's  problems,  we  could 
solve  the  Chase's  power  needs  if  we  were  to 
buy  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  dock  her  near  Wall 
Street  Pier  No.  5  and  hitch  her  power  system 
up  to  our  new  operations  center.  (I've  still 
not  rejected  the  idea!) 

As  a  coroUar)'.  I  would  add  that  one  must. 
not  lose  those  direct,  sensitive  and  trusung 
personal  relationships,  which  are  the  essen- 
tials of  managing  human  beings.  A  Presi- 
dent must  resist  the  solicitous  urglngs  of 
his  staS^,  who  seek  to  conserve  Ms  time  and 
energy  by  putting  him  Into  the  traditional 
Ivory  tower.  Once  there,  safely  Isolated  from 
the  functioning  everyday  reahtles  that  shape 
the  lives  of  his  employees  and  the  general 
public,  he  Is  well  on  the  way  to  being  neu- 
tralized. With  the  best  will  In  the  world,  his 
staff  will  commandeer  his  appointment  cal- 
endar and  condense  all  adversity  into  easily 
swaUowed  capsules  that  won't  upset  his 
stomach.  But  without  continuous  exposure 
to  the  challenge  and  the  stimulation  of  con- 
trary views,  an  executive  wUl  he  Ill-equipped 
to  guide  his  company  with  strength  and  in- 
telligence. 

And  now.  a  fourth  and  final  Patterson 
Freest:  'If  you  think  you're  finally  on  top 
of  the  Job.  resign  I"  I  say  this  because  the  Job 
of  a  Corporate  President  evolves  so  rapidly 
that  It  literally  defies  mastery.  If  the  re- 
quirements of  the  executive's  task  appear  to 
sUbllize.  you  are  simply  not  meeting  them 
responsibly. 

To  Illustrate  this  evolution  In  executive 
responsibilities,  you  need  only  contrast  the 
duties  of  a  bank  President  a  generation  ago 
with  those  of  his  1970  counterpart.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  President  concentrated  on  the 
bank's  Investments,  approved  all  loans  over 
S&O.OOO  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
seeing  customers.  Today  these  functions  have 
largely  been  delegated  to  others,  with  only 
broad  policy  questions  coming  to  the  Presi- 
dent's ofBce. 

Today's  multinational  banker  i.s  occupied 
with  matters  unheard  of  then,  such  as  bank 
credit  cards,  computerized  customer  services 
and  fluctuations  in  the  Eurodollar  market. 
A  generation  ago  our  own  bank  was  offering 
no  more  than  three  dozen  basic  financial 
■ervices.  Today  we  offer  dose  to  300.  Prom 
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my  vantagepolnt  the  technological  advances 
seem  endless. 

And,  If  anyone  thinks  that  business  and 
banking  are  complacently  rolling  along  on 
the  theory  of  "buslness-as-usual."  totally 
unaffected  by  the  social  currents  now  run- 
ning In  our  country,  let  me  tell  you  about  a 
day  I  had  reeently^to  be  exact — this  past 
September  29th. 

At  8:45  A.M.  I  bad  my  weekly  briefing  on 
the  status  of  legislation  In  Congress.  At  9 
A.M.  I  and  a  group  of  .senior  officers  met  with 
our  Urban  Affairs  Task  Force — a  group  of 
officers,  none  of  whom  haa  been  out  of  col- 
lege more  than  five  years — to  discuss  pio- 
neering approaches  for  our  community  im- 
provement programs.  In  the  course  of  the 
dlj.cusslon.  we  authorised  more  high-risk 
loans  to  small  businessmen  In  depressed 
areas  of  the  city  and  assigned  another  bank 
officer  to  work  fuU-time  as  a  Job  developer 
for  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

At  10  A.M.  I  left  the  tiank  and  went  up- 
town for  a  meeting  nt  tlie  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  a 
Trustee  The  purpose  ol  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  what  position,  if  any.  the  Council 
should  take  on  the  legalisation  of  marijuana. 
By  11:30  A.M.  I  was  back  at  my  desk  to  be 
briefed  by  our  Loon  Review  Officer  on  the 
latest  developments  on  some  of  our  stickler 
loans.  Then  lunch  with  one  of  our  custom- 
era— a  large  Wall  Street  Investment  firm. 

At  an  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  Foundation,  various  grants 
to  urban  groups  were  approved.  Including 
one  for  a  mobile  information  center  to  dis- 
tribute bilingual  consumer  guidance  to  dis- 
advantaged communities.  Before  leaving 
that  day,  I  spoke  briefly  at  graduation 
ceremonies  for  one  of  our  manpower  train- 
ing classes — composed  mostly  of  high  school 
drop-outs. 

I  submit  this  day  as  evidence  that  the 
so-called  BusinesH  Establiahment  con  be.  and 
is  being,  reshaped  by  those  who  are  willlug 
to  work  creatively  within  the  ftysiem  Change 

u   Inevitable  and  it  Is  necessary  but as  a 

practicing  pragmatist— I  firmly  beUeve  we 
all  must  have  the  courage  and  stamina  to 
come  inside  the  system  and  accept  what 
Peter  Drucker  has  called  "the  great  chal- 
lenge for  this  generation — how  to  make  in- 
stitutions perform,  not  how  to  tear  them 
down." 

Presumably  most  of  you  In  this  room  to 
some  extent  hove  already  made  your  decision 
to  take  up  this  great  challenge.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  as  you  move  Into  positions  of  ex- 
ecutive influence  In  business  or  govertunent 
many  of  you  will  continue  to  feel  the  pressure 
from  enthusiasts,  who  will  beUeve.  In  all 
sincerity,  that  soluuons  to  deep  and  abiding 
social  problems  can  be  willed  or  wished  into 
existence.  You  wiu  be  obliged,  as  I  am  from 
time  to  time,  to  point  out  that  there  are 
no  Instant  crusades  and  that  when  practical 
solutions  to  problems  are  figured  uut  at 
last,  resources  must  still  be  allocated  lo  th»;m 
in  some  rational  order  of  priority. 

It  will  fall  to  you  to  seek  ways  of  breaking 
down  the  "us  and  them"  syndrome.  Until 
more  of  us  In  buelneas,  in  Congress  and  In 
the  universities  begin  to  conceive  solutions 
not  In  terms  of  what  "tlwy"  ought  to  do 
but  what  "we"  can  do  together,  the  hard 
realities  of  racial  inequity,  poverty,  a  de- 
teriorating environment.  poHtlcal  oppor- 
tunism and  all  the  rest  wlU  still  be  around. 
I  began  by  discussing  some  of  the  dlfScul- 
ttes  I  have  experienced  with  executive  de- 
cision-making. I  would  like  to  close  by  telling 
you  of  the  mont  difficult  one  of  all.  I  had  to 
decide  whether  to  evacuate  our  Head  Office 
building  in  Manhattan  when  a  bomb  threat 
was  phoned  in.  According  to  the  anonymous 
caller,  the  bomb  was  due  to  explode  wlihfn 
fifteen  minutes.  Having  once  before  walked 
through  the  rubble  of  our  bombed  out  six- 
teenth Boor  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I 
twd  some  Ides  of  what  was  at  stake.  But  I 
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also  weighed  the  po«alble  disastrous  effects  of  distance?  Was  It  In  betwMin   »h*  stinnHnt •...*       *  ».     ^     ^  _ 

a  siidden  panicky  evacu.rjon  or  the  thous-  goal  pSt.7                                      ""  sUnphot  graduate  of  Blzjteth  Forward  High  L_ 

ands  ot  people  to  the  building  and  the  dan-          An  olBclal  behind  the  goal  ralMd  hla  arm.  SI    Sf  .^nSf  ^r  ^^T'i^Y"l,'^l"'^' 

gerous  Unpact  of  falUng  glass,  as  they  mQled  skyward.  llfi  .T!?.J^h  ?•  ,^'       "  "^'    *""  '^^'^• 

•round  outside  on  the  street  :  sensed  that  It         The  hall  reportedly  cleared  the  CKMbar  by  brother. 

was  probably  Just  one  more  of  literally  hun-  a  foot  and  a  half,  hit  the  turf  three  yards  h«-  ^^.^^_^^^_ 

dreda  of  crank  calls  we  have  had  but  eicept  hind  the  uprights  and  bounced  back  onto  the  ^^"^^^^"^^ 

for  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  warning  the  playing  Held 

call  had  a  similar  MO  to  the  actual  bombing.          The  stadium  exploded  with  a  roar    The  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BOSINESS- 

Flnally.  I  decided  not  to  evacuate.  But  I  can  Saints,  playing  their  Brat  game  under  rookie  MAN — SEMINAR       DJ        JACKSON- 

tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  In  those  ne«  few  coach  J.  D.  Roberts,  had  registered  their  most  VHX.E.  FLA. 

minutes  I  lea-med  more  about  executive  edu-  stunntog  triumph  ever.  . 

cation  than  la  contained  In  anvbodv's  Pre-  >■... 

ccpts,  Portunately  I  was  r.ghrand  miyre  a          .  „,,„„  ^  ,    ""^   ''"     ,  HON.   CHARLES  E.   BENNETT 

little  lucky,  because  no  bomb  went  off!                   *  victory  had  been  snatched  from  the  grasp  „,„„.„.      «""'•■■ 

I  earnestly   hope   that   by   the   time  sour           <-l>tUoai  who  Just  n  seconds  before  bad  °'  n.oan« 

generation  has  moved   Into  the  control  of  '^t^  the  lead  from  New  Orleans  on  an  1*.  IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

business,  you  will  be  facing  more  enlighten-  ^"1,              .    ii°        "  '^°*'  Monday    November  IS    ia?B 

tog  «,d  productive  decisions  than  wh^t^cr  tlo^tTa^^K  ^"f"^"  ""^'  "-^"^  "'"  y.,      J^i^x^T 

to  evacuate  your  ofBce  building  """"  ''^">'>"  League  record  held  by  Bert  Mr.   BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,   during 

I  choose  to  believe  that  the  social  commit-  2!!?,  k       "l"",  ^  ''i,'"?'^  ""'  "  '""*'  ""  congressional  recess  I  sponsored  in 

-nTufU^prpy-of-eSg^m^^'.-'     -Bft^^^S^jS^.TJ:      '^"^""^'^C^SZX.T^ll:^^. 

EE~f? '^^i-»"''^^^'^  .^;sat!?£rt?:4=  S'^  -  r to^^^^rT^:. """-- - -- 

S£S"£SS?>---     -^i^^^i^^     ..T.^e'^^rrTer'^— , 
i~    «      esioeni.  t^j  ,„„g  ^^  j  ^„^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     Commerce  and  Uie  D.S.  Department  of 

2nTi'u,;;?ii't:fi:r:i"hf.no*uS.'"  "■'"""  wrXn^.^i"^""^"?".  ^f^om^- 

•■!  got  a  perfect  snap   (by  Jafkle  Burkett)       ^T  .^"l""^^^  ^^  ^""'^^  hundred  Jacfc- 

THE  MIRACtJLOUS  FIELD  GOAL  and  a  perfect  bold  (from  Joe  scarpaui  and  ™'?''Ule  businessmen  and  Other  interested 

without  It  you  could  have  kissed  this  one  citizens. 

HON    r    rnWlDn  UfltVOT  goou-bye.  Two  prominent  members  of  the  admin- 
nun,  r.  nuiTAKll  nUiCKI  wneu  scarpati  was  asked  what  Cempseya  istration  made  speeches  at  the  meeting— 
or  totraiAKs  reaction  was  out  there  on  the  hard,  brown  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  in 

«  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  SK  ■'I'^^rklS;.  I'Su'ltTtr  mm"^!  ^^eS^'i^d  nL^A  ^'o^^'Sec^f  O^ffll' 
Uonday.  November  IS.  1970  =»"•«  "e  waa  engulfed  by  the  player..-  of    Int^rio^P.nl!^,'  f^  f^f'^'or.  O^ 
„     „~,™.„  „     „       .  D»nhy  Abramowica.  the  AU  Pro  wide  re-  »'   Intergovernmental   Relations— along 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  ceiver.  told  of  one  mans  reacuon.  -Wayne  *""  ^°^'^  Federal  agency  heads  in  Jack- 
loves  the  underdog.  It  seems  to  be  a  tra-  walker  ^a  Uon  linebacker)  told  me,  'Danny,  sonville.  and  two  prominent  businessmen, 
dltion  in  -American  sports  circles.  New  Dempaey  didn't  kick  that  football.  God  did.'  "  The  purpose  of  the  "Oovemment  and 
Orleans  loves  Tom  Dempsey,  the  place  ^h"""^'.  *'^°  ■•"*'  Tuesday  replaced  the  the  Businessman"  Seminar  was  to  bring 
kicker  for  iu  National  Football  League  '"^„I:!^J^l°'°^''"'''!^.^?°'^'""'^  "'«  Federal  Oovemment  closer  to  the 
team  the  SainU.  ^^."^Z^J.  ^nJ,".^ , 1*^:^X7 ^Tci  ^"'^  ff""  {f  ,^^^''^  ^°^  Govermnent 
Dempsey  has  only  a  half  a  right  foot  guard  from  Oklahoma  repued    "IiivTOrTy  P^  ''*"*'■  ''^'P  businessmen.  I  believe 
and  no  right  hand.  Yet  he  bad  overcome  about  that  later.  Bight  now  I'd  Uke  to  talk  *'*  accompllslied  through  the  efforts 
these  handicaps  to  become  of  all  things,  a  ">  '^°'^  "'»  •■«•»  »  hectic  in  the  locker  °'  "^e  participants  in  the  seminar,  and 
professional  football  kicker.  "«°>  '  liavent  been  able  to  see  him  yet. "  I  insert  in  the  Concbessional  RiroRD 
He  was  dolnE  a  good  job  for  the  Saints  '^°  ^°""  "'"   ""   ™o'"toieni*i   kick  the  proiiram  and  copies  of  the  remarks 
but  on  Sunday.  November  8.  he  did  the  |Ito'?1o^^™l'^„^T'^  S""*?,'  ""  '"^"^  ^'  "'^  meeting: 
impossible  That  is  when  he  put  his  crip-  ST'iSVl^to tThTwrb".?on'J ri;^'S?S  "c;^"^"  '"^  Bus™x3s»,.-bxm.««:  a 
pled  right  foot  into  a  field  goal  attempt  the  miracle  on  wiuow  streef  ™'™°"~  '°'  S^^I?'^^   °"    ^°*   covta^MCNT   c»» 
that  covered  63  yards— and  it  was  good.  ^^^^  "^  BnsjNnsMxN  Paoaasi. 

This,  in  itself,  was  a  miraculous  feat  ^—^^^-^-^  S:15  ajn.,  Opentag  prayer.  Dr.  Homer  O 

but  when  it  brought  a  stunning  19-17  ^''u^c''hj2^k:sofv«i°/   '^""-  ^'"'  ^""^ 

victory  over  Ule  Detroit  Lions,  the  68,000-  SP4C.  ALEX  D.  PYSZ  WelcomlnnSdri,  Hon.  Hans  O  Tanzler 

plus  fans  at  Tulane  stadium  went  wild.  Jr..  Mayor,  city  of  Jacksonvuie.      "•"■"'"■ 

As  a  former  sportswriter,  a  Saints  fan.  HON     JOSEPH  M     RATDD^  Remarks,  Hon  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Member 

and  an  American.  I  am  proud  of  Tom  •»'•»».•  ••  ui.  uniaru^;  ^f  congress.  Third  District  of  Piorida.  jack- 

Dempsey's  accomplishment.  I  want   to  "  praNSTivamA  sonviue. 

insert  In  the  Rfcord  an  account  of  this  '"  ^'"-  HOUSE  OP  representatives  9:30  a.m..  Keynote  Address,  Bon.  NUs  a. 

sports  first  written  by  my  good  friend  >fonda,,  Wo.em6er  /«.  1970  ^auons"S.°o?the  vice'-^^S  w^! 

Bob  Roesler.  sports  editor  of  the  Times-  «.  oAYDoe  Mr  Soeaker  it  i.  aiith  loBton.  d.c. 

Picayune  In  New  Orleans.  His  front-page  dee? reim^  I^a^S^ra  the  delui  of  "  «  »  "  •  ■■■""•«>  '"^  «■  Smau  Buaineea." 

'^Ji^"{^tZ'r'''''^-^-  Sf?iHF£H^^"v"^  ^aii^Su^^^^^^rtrau^j'^^r^:: 

^Tr^Z^^^"^-  ^  %-  "  k^uf^^.^eTna-i"'^""""'  ^^  -'"'  ^  J^  ^.-■.  '^S^^^^X:  SSo^r; 

MioBTT  PniD  GoM.            ^^                               ^^  °"e  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  Jacksonvme  insuring  OlBce.  Pederal  Housing 

(B»  Boh  H„-,i-„  ""*  aPPreciaUon  to  our  dedicated  serv-  A'tainistration 

(jjyuoDKoesier)  icemen  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this  '■°''    Business  and  Ecology.-  Col. 

Never  In  the  annals  of  professional  foot-  oreat  oountrv  In  tribnto  tn  Pri»»ij.  I>„«  ^""^     ^'  ^^"=rton.  District  Engineer.  VS. 

ball  baa  anyone  kicked  .uch  a  mighty  field  fir  hL^h^nS^  litli^r?.  1  ^fh  ^  i,^  ""^^  ^^  "'  Engineers,  Jacksonville, 

goal.                                                              "  for  his  heroic  acUons.  I  wish  to  honor  10:30  a.m..  Discussion. 

Not  until  Tom  Dempsey  put  his  crippled  his  memory  and  commend  his  courage  10;46a.m.,  Coffee  Break, 
right  toot  into  the  ball  and  sent  It  soaring  *""   valor,   by  inserting   in  the  Record  I1:00  ajn.,  "Ckimmerce  Service,  for  Busi- 
es yards  through  the  uprights  to  give  New  the  following  article:  ness,"  Hon.  Wm.  Bruce  Curry,  Director,  Jack- 
Orleans  an  unbelievable   l»-n  victory  over                       Tannrrr  To  PaiVATi  Ptsz  sonville  Field  Omce,U.S.  Department  of  Com- 

"'^nji:kl^Bu?ke«  Lapped  the  baU  toto      S^^^S  ^'S.^iiTZ^;  "'  °'  !'?,^'1      '"'™"  '"^'  "^'  ^BA  and  the  SmaU  Bu.|. 

rr.'*rr trt^^d-a-i^itS^' r-  ^i-^^^^"-"-^TL^'«'^'iti  s^a-;; ^r,tT.^-^i^^r  ''-'"^ 
'■^e"^ror?s";iVp'.U"n."'«^^-  m  '^^^t.  1:^;^^:^^%%-:^.  n^-^'^ro^-rT'ic^ss'^^%- 

i:^^.'":^^'^^'^^''^^'^^:      ■'^  "^  ^'  '"  Au^st.'^9.^'i^:Sl      Jrkson"uie'2L  Chlb^^^'m^e^and- 
wam  lb.  north  end  .one.  Did  It  have  UM      m  Vietnam  last  February  30.  Be  was  a  1D«8      President.  Florid.  TrKtor  Corporation, 
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"■;JS  ?^:iS^tfS;.^\"?.R.ddick.  ^^"^'^  •"'*"  to  aU  Of  «.r  paruci.     JJfP' "ijl  -^ -i«an«  from  business  and 

Pastor.  Grant  Memorial  A  M  E   Chufrch.  private  sector,  but  in  many  Instances  the 

l:?r^^l^.'^r'.^.?--"!  -.-  ^  Rk^aa^a  o,  N.„  ATi^k.  Dtaacroa.  Or^c     ^Tl^^^  'J ^Z^SS,^L''°^Z''i 


Businessman."  Hon.  Robert  F.  Froehlke,  As- 
sistant Seoertary.  Administration.  Depart, 
ment  of  Defense,  Waahtogton,  D.C. 


RXMAaitS  OF  CONOacSSMAM  CHAaUES  E. 

BxNNxrr 


or  UrraaoovuKKiKTii.  Rxutioks  oommunlues  be  satlaaed  through  an  archaic 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ayalem  which  might  Jiave  been  designed  to 

participate  to  the  Government  and  the  Bual-  administer  the  affair,  and  problems  of  our 

neaaman   Seminar,   sponsored    by   your  dla-  fieople    In    the    nineteenth    century.    Today 

tlngulshed  Coogressman,  Charles  E.  Bennett,  government  at  every  level  needs  the  counsel 

"■•    Jackaonvllle    area    Chamber    of    Com-  advice  and  the  experu»>  of  business  and  to- 

In  America,  government  doea  not  general-      mere*,   and   the  JacksonvUle   field  office  of  duatry  to  streamlining  and  modernizing  its 

ly  produce  wealth  and  joba.  and  does  not      the  US    Department  of  Commerce.  adminlstraUve  and,  yea    lu  leglslaUvenroc- 

functlon  for  that  purpose.  The  government         Congreasnian    Bennett.    Indeed,    has    been  ««»».  With  the  problems  relating  to  educa- 

doM  rely  on   taxes   from   buslnese   and  Job      a  leuler  in  developing  conference,  of  thla  "on.  pollution,  crime,  iransportaUon,  infla- 

holden  to  create  a  proper  and  good  atmoa-     character.     Previous     seminars     which     be  "o".  «>re  cities,  which  to  htrge  meaaure  stlU 

phere  for   the  development  and  growth  of     haa  conducted  on  subjects  of  law  and  order  remain    unsolved,    we    cannot    conunue    to 

„li!              "■           ^                                                 "ivlronment.  problems  of  youth,  and  commu-  Place  further  and  further  reUance  on  exlsl- 

T»l»  system  can  be  oontraated  with  that      nity  and  urban  affairs  liave  not  only  been  ""g  bureaucracy 

of  Russia's.  The  United  State,  has  aS  6  mU-      highly  successful  but  have  served  as  model.  "any  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  sloean 

.,™  -3            SST      i"^'  ■"PP°"">|  •  Popula-      for  similar  meetings  throughout  the  nation,  which  baa  been  used  over  the  cour«-  of  i^nj 

tlon  of  over  aO«  million.  Elghty-Hve  percent      To  be  sure,  the  citizens  of  the  JackKjnvUle  years- "The  bustoeaa  of  America  is  bualnea.  - 

fi     ■^  working  are  employed  by  buslnesa.      area  are  .ortunate  to  have  a  man  with  such  Today  thla  slogan  haa  been  changed  It  must 

^^^*   ^.r'  o  "  ,**  .f"    '""  Jf^'^'^'J      ""^oauon.  sincerity  and  understandtog  „p.  read-'The  bSlness  ot  business  fa  AmeSl  '■ 

!SS  ,^  4nH             ""  '  r^.l°^  °'     "«""'"«  "»•"  'h  the  Congre^i  of  the  UnltS  Nor  doe.  the  contHbuaon  to  ie  elSSit 

,   .?"   '?^  million   penions-half  the  pop-      States.  I  am  aware  of  your  respect  and  ad-  opeiaUoo  of  government  need  be  reatrlct^ 

^t2i™It  "SI'^JJ  «S""  ""*  "",  '*"  f""'""  '°'  '^-  ■  •"""  y°"  •^"  "l^  «'-  ^'  "  ">«  ^  corp<^at^  in  tbTumtS 

SllS^?i;JS™Sf„.nf,^?,'^"'".,r'''  t^"    *'"'    "«^1'««=    in    government    to  State,  today  there  a/iii  eslUnat«l  S.«S»5 

S  ^^L^n?  J^l^H^f       '^^      "."  W"'''"*^"''  share  your  n»pect  and  admira-  Individual  businesses.  Nlnety-tlve  pei^i  of 

on  the  farai.  and  have  private  employment.  tlon  to  no  lesaer  degree.  theae  bualnesM,  by  standards  of  thean^ 

tJfv  b^^^i'Sij   h/S^^i^fJ,',  "^^1"  S!'  ..  '  '"^''  ""  ""^  "  I  "««  not  U.  men-  Buatoesa  AdmtoUtrauTZT  i  c^tSS 

S^J^^n?^^.  ^IS^    ^\J°,^  '"^  "°°  °"*  additional  resident  of  your  city  and  •mall.  Ntoet,-«,ven  percent  of  our™aon» 

S^^^?'^^^,?* J^>^'"T   °°"^'  "-•  "'■''  ■""  contributed  so  greatly  i,  hi.  flr™  employ'  fewer  tVan  iOO  fuTuSi^! 

SS?f.^e  SSS^  oo'^nn^S:^'"  """"  community,  state  and  nauon-your  former  ployeoi.   The'  «,all   buatoe«i   s^ctorTf  ^r 

^t  .^S^  £^^DSEr<5S^h„  „«.  S?**"^-  '"'^  Bryant.  At  the  time  he  .«.  economy  contribute,  approxtouoel,  37%^ 

-Rn^IIJl^r^,  .       "    ^^f^-*""*?""  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan-  the  Groa.  National  Product    and  Is  reanon- 

e^'Sd^hu^  hYnVln^^-  """'  SSf  ,"r  "*^"«  -   OovemS^of^  South  slble  for  over  40^,  oTSpfo^ent  tl^S^I 

eaaenoal  to  numan  happlnesa.  Dakota.    The    excellent    relatlonahlo    which  out  the  United  Slatea  "^^"H" 

,^S^^l»TiTi.^Jt:Tt^i^     ""  ""  ^'°  ■"  """"P  ""  'ort'^'^'^n^'         "  "  tS^irSifiS^et.  the^foie.  wheth- 
™t^c^S^1^  3,e^h  "t«rP"««      governor,  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the     er  large  or  small,  that  a  challenge  mi«t  Se 

3l£S?SVtry^"-  rSJ"^-P-"^"-"-^^  -^^.^-lt^.Il^'-"- 
B^eS-SSHS-hS:  Jt-'^-r"' """■"""'"'"  -^-"^°ou^^-^bTsrd;:^rts 

thTTcSSTgo^^nt   h^  st^^M  to  S  •^xl  f     .T  """-^  indicating  plea«ire  Cabtoet  a  former  banker,  three  Sntturtor* 

hjp   biTne^"  iSr^hit^  ^'^'Saf  f"  tSl.  t^cS'2r'2Z^,"„'°,  ■^'<='P»f  •"  '  «"'«•«  P"'""^  ««.untant.  a  lormT^ 

bualnea.    to    theae    Inatance*.    WeTant    to  S?.  "^i  thtSi.  .^  ,T         ,     "  ""'f"  '^"'-  fP*"  «™r»ny  "«cuUve.  and  an  automobue 

probe    the    poaalble   placea    where    the   free  "™'J?'^ ''''^'' o*  ">>•  conference  la  of  the  toduatry  ex«:utlve.  SunUarly.  the  preeent  Ad- 

enterprl«  sJT^  can'^  f  JSS  uj  f«iSS  Sft^  ^S^T,  'i,""^t '^°".  ""^  -"hlstratlon  baa  n^ognlaed  that  In  order  to 

progrima  so  bualnea,  ^  m«rt  mw^^  ^vtJIlfi,^^^  derived  would  benefit  not  aecure  the  participation  of  buuness  and  In- 

lenS.  or  determine  where  aeVcS^^oS  gSiL^^TS^TIt^  ,h^  "^  ?' m"^"  """  """^^  '"   ""  "P'^^oo   of   government  It 

federal  assistance  ««n  to  be  required.  frnSS^Lif^lif°u^ f^-L"""."  f  *°';  uT:  <l«centrall«  it.  own  admtoistratlve  ac- 

For   many   year,   to  our  history,   making  SiTt^v.ii                            federal,    state    and  tlvltles  and  return  to  large  measure  the  func- 

money    and    producing   materials   were   tbi         »„."_,..,„  , .. tlonsof  government  to  state  and  local  levels. 

prime  considerations  of  business. 


_,       ,  — -  n—  ■  —  ■■■■  -w— »   wu  DUSK  Buu  i\^;m  IWVIB. 

Bus  neas  bos  been  one  or   the   moat  oon-      The  Pwrtdent  hu  succeeded  In  causlnJT  our 
ructive    forces    In    t.h*    riaosinnew,..,*    „# «,..«»_    ._    > ji_.j„j    .._.  ^^       "* 


5?.  ^^TurjoC^n  wrou  H^yea™  ago-      '^^ril'^l"  h    ""f  -f^'oP"""  ■"  our     country  to   bi  m  vlVei   .-^^E-  «n  .^^^  to 
■A  merchant's  dS^  Is  rLt  of  aliHu?^      S^'?-,^?"?,  ""  .^'A'"r*«;r^?'^  ">«     "'>'?'  "•"  "<^  '"  each  of  «ud  .^^  ser«. 


-A  merchant's  desire  Is  not  of  alorv    but%f  Z.>Z^i^VZ7^.   ^  "—.r  uucumenieo  me     wmcn  one  city  in  each  of  said  regions  sertea 

gato:   not  of  pubUc  weali    butTilvaS  SSST^^n^^  ?*"*   '°    ""   "*""   "'     « '^'■'"Iffar  the  regional  olBce  of  Ave  prln- 

Solument:    be    U    tharefSe    rarely    wta  to  ^^V^^™^' „r".'^'*r?'J.'°'' "  ""  "     clpal  deparunenu  and  agende.  of  the  FW- 

conaulted  on  question,  of  \«r  "  ieai    oj  S  l^to^i^^       ,f^  the  Ugheat  aundard     er.1  government.  In  »  doing,  every    effort 

any  daigns  of  wlde^Jent  ^  SsS^t^"  2e  o^  t.TZ  T  °S  °'  .""  ""'"■  °""°«     '^"  »•  m«l.  to  more  directly  ,eflx.nd  to  the 

MquenoT."  S  J^J^L  .  !     .  <^'=«'«''  "owever.  It  might     needs  of  every  local  area  and  at  the  same 

£ST5Ksri=s;  plpSrS-SK'S  r-^Hf^^^^s^™" 

gresiomu  nearlng.  the  administration  of  Its  problema  and  af-         Whu.  «.  •«.  ,r.  ,k. .  ... 

fore't^'uItT"'"^  °"'^"'  "°'"^  "  ^  X-  ll?  m-^d"'  ri  d""  ^^"^^'     ^T^^^^or^'^o^^.^ST^S^ 

to^^LSi^'^^  '^  "  "^  o"-  '^  ^" -^^^^"'sn^^Si,^^''-  ^ssrron" f^^e^Tm-e^t-ry-^irg^ 

'[r^^^^-.'^psiz^^-:^-^:  ='rd"^y"r;n;s'"p,:b^i^s^^-rp"  ^.'^^,Tz'.BE^:fB'\B^ 

"°B°tiS^'£'rS^ouroha.,enge.forj0b  f^'^.I.^J'.lUL^ri^^Vj'r^     ^c\i  SHS  S^sS^S 

s^re^c:,srnr "*"  "-•  "^-""^ "-  £eTrntre\h"c;^^^r'  "^' ""-  ^^  •"  '^  '^r^^i-  i-dr^ia^iof  f  "ii 

Here  in  Jacksonville    the  over  3.500  mem-  Fortunately,  howe/er,  in  very  recent  year.     S^^e^n'^  unl«  VTe'"^«?  dLl' 

^„Z^i   ""  •>«f'^n«le  Area   Chamber  of  the  pendulum  has  commenced  to  swing  in      Why  doe.  auch  a  S^  «lat^                    ^^' 

Commerce  are  to  the  forefront  ot  thla  ef-  the  opposite  direction.  The  people  a.  Mil         lie  deiraSd.  7!^n  -.,.  .„-   ,       , 

ort  to  make  America  a  better  place  to  which  aa^verttoient  Itself  ap^ar  to^fve  reaiSil     ^en^'^'^^  S^"SJ  '^  |^ 

"ii^your  .nit«.  States   Representative,  I  'f^l^'^^nlTro^.^L-ifT^T^^^'SorTo]     S  ^^^r'  ^^^-of-^SSSa'-ntTrd 

f?^,^,^,l,  r^^.'?  °"  """  ''■"  '"*'"  Probably  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  our  times     o,e?etore.  can  we  affofd  the  Unniiy  of  eSh 

the  seemingly  overwhelming  problems  facing  might  be  found  In  the  admission  on  the  part     stiite  and  each  local^vemm^MH  ^It  to 

ail  of  us  today.  If  we  can  continue  to  have  of  many  that   government,  whether  at  the     fund   llj>  todl<  Idtml   o^Im   wth   m«,  I^ 

Wm*^  Sjfv.^"'  ?Sf  '"'.'"i":?:'"  '^-  Ju,'"^  ""  inflexible  and  accordingly,  as  en-      aon  of  effort^r  the  dove?.ime«  of^nw- 

«™  ^?1^T      ,     ""  ""  '°  '•"'"'  '°'  ">  "■  '"  """""  '°  "^P*  ^^^  ""  Problems     erated  plan  affecting  mumple  unite  rt  locL 

even  greater  America  tomorrow.  I  hope  we  surrounding  us  today                                           loverament    the  atitTiu.  .,,  ^m~  „^^ 

S'.;"l*th^vT^"",?«,  '""'  ?'  '"^^"•"'  '"  ""'™^"''  ""  "^  «lf-anal,su.,  we  Itod     rT^SJ'  ^p^ng"  vTraTs'^""'"' 

today.  I  thank  you  .11  for  coming,  and  I  un  more  frequently  not  only  a   wimngne-  t»        Tou  to  the  Jacksonville  area  h^.«:og. 
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nlzed  thU  fact  and  have  taken  afflrmatfva 
action  In  the  reorganization  of  your  kwal 
governments.  Of  ttxla  you  may  be  Justifiably 
proud. 

To  turn  our  attcDtlon  In  thU  direction  la 
not  to  disavow  belief  in  the  Individual  sov- 
ereignty of  states  «•  In  the  UnUted  auton- 
omy  of  local  governmental  unite.  Nor  wlU 
the  thoughtfuj  development  of  such  a  con- 
cept Ipso  facto  cause  the  creation  of  another 
layer  of  government — as  envisioned  by  some 
who  wish  no  change.  Rather,  it  Is  only  in  so 
doing  that  a  firm  foundiition  for  "New  Fed- 
eralism" truly  can  be  laid. 

Inst«ad  of  a  patchwork,  "bond-aid"  pro- 
cedure which  wilt  result  from  an  uncoordi- 
nated consideration.  It  la  necessary  that  a 
broad  comprehensive  structure  be  created 
by  Congressional  act.  which  will  lend  itself 
to  complete  fleHbuity  and  will  serve  the 
mulU-purpose  needs  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernmental unite  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  structure  should  provide  as  Its 
basic  premise  that  the  determination  of 
needs.  poUcles  and  programs  originate  within 
and  from  a  state  and  Its  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  compoalng 
the  same.  Tbe  Inclusion  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties should  not  only  be  permitted  but  en- 
couraged and  even  required  in  such  planning 
and  program  determinations.  In  ao  doing, 
coordinated  planning  may  be  developed  for 
each  state  with  the  active  aid  and  assistance 
of  local  units  of  governments  procedure 
which  la  distinctly  contrary  to  the  require- 
ments of  conformity  to  a  static  pattern  gen- 
erally found  in  present  Federal  assutance 
programs. 

Nor  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  structure  Is 
It  necessary  that  lu  genesis  must  provide 
immediately  for  Implementation  throughout 
every  area  and  throughout  every  state  in  the 
covmtry.  As  experience  and  need  dictate  re- 
gions may  be  delineated  and  added  from 
time  to  time.  In  like  manner,  no  total  price 
tag  in  its  inception  should  be  placed  thereon. 
The  need,  deslrabUlty  and  practicality  should 
be  fully  demonstrated  before  funding  is 
made  with  respect  to  any  programs  pliLnned 
or  contemplated  within  a  stale  or  within  a 
region  comprising  several  states. 

The  opportunity  for  an  Imaginative  and 
exciting  evolution  of  our  present  federal  sys- 
tem truly  exists.  To  permit  this  system,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow,  we 
must  allow  our  eyes  to  be  raised  above  the 
paper  boundaries  which  have  heretofore  Iso- 
lated local  units  of  government  and  the  re- 
apectlve  states.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
mufltcast  aalde  the  jealous  Jurisdictional 
prerogativea  which  au  too  often  have  caused 
our  tod«Ml  departmenu  and  agencies  to  faU 
to  recognlBB  the  necessity  for  greater  co- 
operation and  coordination  in  responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  and  the 
component  governmental  units  of  our  federal 
system. 

I  only  hope  that  my  comments  may  have 
provoked  some  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  of  thla  seminar  and  that  further 
consideration  might  be  given  thereto 
throughout  the  balance  of  this  program  as 
well  as  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Our  country  and  the  phllooophy  and  Ideals 
upon  which  It  was  founded  will  survive  It  we 
the  present  beneficiaries,  Indlvidtially  recog- 
nize and  actively  assume  the  full  duty  and 
obllRatlon  of  participation  which  is  ours  as 
citizens. 


RCUARKS  BT  HONOaABLE  BOBCST  P.  PaOEHLKS 
ASSXSTUVT  atCRrTART  OF  DcrxNSE  (Abjon- 
ISTRATIOH  ) 

When  Ck>ngreflsman  Bennett  asked  me  to 
apeak  on  the  subject.  "Government  and  the 
Buslneasman ".  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  should  speak  on  government  from  the  busi- 
nessman's point  of  view  or  business  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  government  oflSclal.  Tou 
see.  I  have  been  in  government  approximately 
21    months  and  I  believe  Im  right   In   the 
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middle  of  the  metamorpboeb  to  government 
official. 

When  considering  how  I  could  make  this 
talk  Interesting  and  helpful  to  you  I  thought 
back  to  those  days  21  months  ago  when  I 
was  a  "bualnessman".  I  decided  that  I  would 
have  Uked  to  hear  about  some  of  the  tech- 
niques and  problems  of  managing  the  Pen- 
tagon. After  I  have  concluded  you  will  be 
able  to  Judge  whether  I  stiu  think  like  a 
businessman,  and  whether  I  have  guessed 
what  ts  of  Interest  to  you. 

One  of  the  first  declslona  Mel  Laird  made 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  Defense  21 
months  ago  was  to  decide  the  .style  of  man- 
agement he  would  use  as  the  top  manager 
of  the  nation's  largest  EKecutlvc  Department, 
This  entailed  a  number  of  fringe  decisions: 
1.  The  style  of  management  would  not  be 
the  end.  but  the  means  to  achieve  the  end. 
The  end  would  always  be  the  goals  of  the 
Administration.  (How  often  have  you  man- 
agers offered  constructive  criticism  to  a  sub- 
ordinate who  has  not  achieved  his  goals  and 
have  the  reply  come  bock.  "I  dldnt  achieve 
what  I  set  out  to  do  but  my  style  of  manage- 
ment was  superb"?) 

a.  The  style  of  management  Secretary 
Laird  "hoped"  to  use  during  his  term  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  announced 
before  he  ever  began  to  manage  At  the  time 
this  appeared  to  be  a  rather  daring  decUion. 
Mel  Laird  had  never  managed  prior  to  taking 
over  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Could  he  man- 
age? Would  the  style  he  thought  he  would 
use  actuaUy  be  the  style  that  he  could  use? 
Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  announce  the  style  because  In  that 
way  his  associates  could  know  of  it  and  adapt 
to  It.  It  would  also  have  the  good  effect  of 
allowing  his  associates  to  keep  their  objec- 
tives In  view  on  occasions  when  he  varied 
from  this  style  of  management. 

3.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  have 
everyone  manage  the  same  way.  A  style  must 
be  comfortable  for  the  manager.  There  la 
nothing  worse  than  to  have  a  style  which  Is 
artiflclal.  Therefore,  it  was  resolved  that  at 
no  time  would  there  be  pressure  for  all  to 
manage  the  same  way.  There  would  always 
be  pressure  to  have  all  achieve  their  manage- 
ment goals  in  the  way  they  thought  best. 

The  management  style  chosen  was  the  par- 
Wclpatlve  style.  Textbooks  have  been  writ- 
ten and  month-long  seminars  conducted  on 
this  style  of  management.  I  think  two  words 
best  describe  It.  Involvement.  Teamwork.  We 
wanted  to  involve  as  many  as  possible  In  the 
total  management  process.  To  put  It  an- 
other way— whenever  possible,  we  wanted  the 
views  of  thoee  who  were  going  to  Implement 
the  objectives  and  plana  Involved  In  the  set- 
Ing  of  the  objectives  and  plans. 

This  Involvement  should  have  two  Impor- 
tant results: 

I.  The  objectives  and  plans  ahould  be  bet- 
ter because  the  day-to-day  operators  would 
contribute  pracUcal  considerations  known 
only  to  them. 

3-  The  day-to-day  operators  would  be  much 
more  inclined  to  enthuslastlcaUy  carry  out 
the  plans  because  they  were  Involved  In  the 
setUng  of  the  goals  and  plans. 

The  second  key  word  Is  teamwork.  When 
you  get  many  people  involved  in  the  man- 
agement process  on  solely  an  Individual  basis 
you  have  chaos.  Involvement  must  be  ac- 
complished through  the  various  Individual 
working  as  a  team.  Loners  hove  their  place 
However,  they  don't  belong  on  a  team  prac- 
ticing  participative  management. 

In  order  to  practice  a  partlclpaUve  style. 
three  prerequisites  are  a  must.  All  three  had 
to  be  built  when  we  took  over. 

The  arst  and  most  Important  Is  a  feeling 
of  mutual  trust  among  the  members  of  the 
team.  (Until  I  respect  your  Intelligence  and 
Integrity  it  Is  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  pretend  I'm  interested  In  listening  to  your 
point  of  view.) 

Secondly,  you  must  have  an  attitude  to- 
wards communlcaUon.  It  is  impossible  to  In- 
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volve  people  as  a  team  without  wanting  to 
communicate  in  depth.  The  Brst  step  In  this 
communlcaUon  la  not  the  written  or  spoken 
word.  Rather,  it  was  best  described  by  Emer- 
son when  he  said  "What  you  are  thunders  bo 
I  don't  hear  what  you  say  to  the  contrary." 
We  had  to  build  a  desire  to  communicate 
and  an  awareness  that  the  members  of  the 
team  would  Judge  the  leaders  by  the  ac- 
tions they  took.  The  leaders*  actions— not 
their  words — determines  whether  their  sub- 
ordinates believe  them. 

Thirdly,  we  had  to  build  an  attitude  to- 
ward organization.  We  found  a  very  rigid 
organization  with  almost  a  slavish  obedience 
to  working  through  the  organiEauon  We 
have  tried  to  play  down  the  importance  of 
the  organization  and  play  up  the  impor- 
tance of  people. 

When  there  Is  a  job  to  be  done  we  are  at- 
tempting to  have  our  managers  first  ask 
What  person  has  the  ability  to  best  get  the 
Job  done.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  look  at  the  orgoniEation  chart  to 
determine  what  position  la  responsible  for 
getting  the  Job  done. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  a  businessman  I 
aee  in  government  these  Inherent  character- 
istics which  make  it  more  difficult  to  man- 
age. 

The  businessman  uses  objectives  as  the 
guideline  for  his  every  action.  Everyone  In 
the  business  alms  his  activities  towards  the 
total  objertlves  of  the  buslneas.  These  ob- 
jectives can  vary  as  you  go  down  through 
the  organization  but  generally  include  sales 
growth,  expenses,  turnover,  and,  of  course 
profit.  All  of  these  objectives  are  identifiable 
and  measurable.  Everyone  in  the  organita- 
tlon  can  key  his  activities  towards  achieving 
one  or  more  of  the  objectives. 

What  arc  the  identifiable  and  measurable 
goals  of  govemmentv  As  a  manager  I  must 
confess  that  X  have  been  unable  to  com* 
up  with  tangible,  measurable  objectives 

In  the  Defense  Department  our  goals  ara 
surely  peace,  strength,  restraint  and  effl- 
c  ency.  All  very  desirable.  AU  highly  inUn- 
glble  and  umneaauroble. 

Without  Identifiable  and  measurable  goals 
it  la  very  difficult  to  build  a  team  and  to 
get  direct  job  satisfaction  for  the  attain- 
ing at  the  satisfactory  goals. 

A  second  problem  m  government  Is  the 
relationship  between  the  employees  and  the 
board  of  directors.  In  business  I  served  on 
my  componya  board.  Most  of  the  board 
members  were  not  connected  with  the  com- 
pany and  met  only  four  times  a  year.  When 
they  met  there  normolly  was  total  agree- 
ment. They  set  corporate  goals  and  deter- 
mined whether  the  goals  of  the  previous 
quarter  had  been  met.  Then  they  went 
home  for  three  more  months.  This  Is  the 
way  I  think  a  corporate  board  should  man- 
age. 

In  government  our  board  Is  called  Con- 
gress. It  meeu  about  300  days  out  of  the 
y»r  and  only  one  mile  from  the  Pentagon 
The  board  has  never  agreed  unanimously  on 
a  major  policy  in  the  past  21  months.  The 
board  Is  constantly  Involved  in  our  dally  op- 
erations. Prom  a  business  sundpolnt  this 
Itlnd  of  an  operation  la  not  conducive  to  the 
application    of   sound    management    prlncl- 

I  do  not  recommend  changing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  DoD  and  Congress, 
r  do  point  out,  however,  that  there  Is  dif- 
ference between  business  and  goverrunent 
This  difference.  I  believe.  Inherently  affects 
the  efficiency  of  the  govemmenui   process. 

PlnaUy,  X  see  In  government  a  great  tend- 
ency to  force  the  top  officials  to  make  day- 
to-day  operating  decisions.  It  la  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  to  achieve  the  tangible 
goals  of  operation  than  the  vogue  goats  of 
policy  setting.  Nevertheless,  top  managers 
must  set  policy.  I  think  I  see  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  steps  being  taken  in  this 
direction. 

From  both  a  managerial  and  oonatltutlonal 
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standpoint  civilians  should  control  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  To  the  extent  that  we 
become  involved  In  day-to-day  operating  de- 
cisions, I  think  that  control  is  diminished. 
The  only  way  for  the  relatively  few  civilians 
to  control  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to 
have  them  restrict  their  activities  to  policy- 
making. This  Is  really  what  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  was  saying  In  Its  final  recom- 
mendation— "The  top  officials  of  the  DoD 
must  withdraw  from  operations  and  devote 
the  time  to  setting  policy." 

Remabks  BT  Douglas  E.  McAixistcb.  District 

DiBXCTOa,  SUAU.  BUSINEBS  ADMINISTaATION 

Congresaman  Bennett,  conference  Bpeokers. 
distinguished  public  officials,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

My  subject  ■Federal  Aid  to  SmaU  Bxislness" 
win  actually  consist  of  infonnlng  you  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  Its  pro- 
grams. There  are  other  Federal  programs 
which  deal  with  bu5lne«s  and  coinn>erce; 
however,  they  are  represented  on  the 
program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
established  by  Congress  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  by  encouraging  the  growth  and 
^reservation  of  small  business  throughout 
the  Nation.  Our  agency  has  had  a  compara- 
tively short  life;  It  was  authorized  In  1953 
and  was  made  a  permanent  independent 
agency  in  1»58-  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
agency's  main  reason  for  existence  has  been 
to  provide  the  means  whereby  the  amalt 
businessman  could  lessen  the  competitive 
impact  imposed  on  him  by  the  industrial 
giants  i;   the  marketplace. 

As  evidence  of  Its  performance  and  effec- 
tiveness. It  now  has  a  portfolio  of  outstand- 
ing loans  totalling  $2.2  billion.  This  volume 
puts  SB  A  on  a  par  with  the  top  15  major 
banlcs  of  the  country. 

The  entire  thrust  of  SBA's  many  flexlhle 
programs  is  aimed  at  helping  the  little  guy 
stand  on  his  own  feet. 

Some  of  these  programs  are : 

Regular  business  loans: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  make 
sound  loons  with  high  economic  returns, 
tliat  meet  certain  national  or  local  objec- 
tives— small  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, service  concerns  and  other  businesses 
may  borrow  to  construct,  expand  or  convert 
facilities,  purchase  buildings,  equipment  or 
materials,  or  obtain  working  capital. 

By  law  we  can't  make  a  loan  If  a  business 
can  obtain  funds  from  a  bank  or  other 
private  source  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  I  think, 
that  the  agency  Is  not  a  rescue  or  "bailout" 
source.  Is  not  willing  to  finance  poorly  man- 
aged or  vmsoundly  situated  companies  nor 
to  engage  in  purely  speculative  investment 
in  new  ventures. 

We  provide  a  source  of  term  loan  assist- 
anoe  to  small  firms  and  supplement  credit 
available  from  commercial  sources.  Up  until 
the  last  4  or  5  years,  most  of  our  loans  were 
mode  directly  by  ua — in  recent  years  most 
of  our  loans,  TS-SO*;;^,  tiave  been  made  in 
participation  with  banks  and  other  financial 
lustltutlona. 

I  am  not  going  over  our  loon  program 
regulations,  policy  and  credit  criteria  in  de- 
tail since  it  la  set  forth  in  our  pamphlets  and 
other  literature. 

Loan  approval  la  based  on  sound  credit 
tactora  and  oon&lderauons  and  the  deci- 
sions are  made  In  the  district  offioe  here  in 
JacksonvlUe. 

When  the  financing  la  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  naaonable  terms,  6BA  will  guarantee 
up  to  ftO  percent  or  ftaso.OOO.OO.  whichever  is 
less,  of  a  bank  loan  to  a  small  firm. 

If  the  financing  In  the  entirety  from  a 
private  lender  or  an  SBA  guaranteed  loan 
is  not  avoUoble,  SBA  will  then  consider  ad- 
vancing funds  on  an  immediate  participation 
basU  with  a  financial  insUtutlon  to  make 
the  loan.  SBA  canxuK  make  a  direct  loan  at 
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the  present  time  because  of  budget  cutbacks 
and  resulting  IlmltatlonB. 

The  agency's  share  of  a  participation 
loan  may  not  at  the  present  time  exceed 
(150.00.00.  If  funds  are  available. 

The  maximum  maturity  of  IS  years  la 
available  only  when  35%  or  more  of  the 
proceeds  are  for  new  construction.  Loans  for 
other  purposes  may  be  for  as  long  as  10 
years.  However,  working  capital  loans  ar» 
usually  limited  to  6  years. 

Interest:  Interest  rates  on  SBA's  portion 
of  immediate  participations,  as  well  as  direct 
loans,  may  not  exceed  5»^  T .  "I^e  bank 
charges  its  own  interest  rate  (as  long  as  It 
isn't  excessive)  on  guaranteed  loans  and  may 
charge  up  to  S-^^  on  its  portion  of  immediate 
participation  loans. 

Collateral:  Security  for  a  loan  may  consist 
of  one  or  more  of  these:  A  mortgage  on  land, 
a  building  and. or  equipment  under  the  uni- 
form commercial  code,  assignment  or  ware- 
house recelpu  tot  marketable  merchandise; 
a  mortgage  on  chattels;  guarantees  or  per- 
sonal endorsements  and  assignment  of  cur- 
rent recelvablee. 

What  Is  a  small  business?  For  business 
loan  purposes.  SBA  defines  a  ^mall  business 
as  one  that  is  independently  owned  and 
operated,  nondomlnant  in  lis  field,  and  meets 
Esnployment  or  sales  standards  developed  by 
the  agency.  These  Btandardi>  cover  approxi- 
mately 9b%  of  exlsUng  eligible  businesses  in 
the  country.  Briefly  some  of  the  standards 
are: 

Manufacturing— Small  if  employment  In- 
cluding affiliated  companies  does  not  exceed 
250. 

Retailing  and  service — Generaily.  If  yearly 
sales  not  over  I  million  dollars. 

Wholesaling — generally.  If  yearly  sales  are 
not  over  as  million.  In  some  Instances  higher 
standards  apply,  particularly  In  manufactur- 
ing. QUd  you  should  check  with  our  office  if 
you  have  a  question  regarding  size. 

Because  we  are  a  public  agency,  tuing  tax- 
payers funds.  SBA  has  an  unusual  responsl- 
bilily  as  a  lender.  We  ore.  therefore,  unable 
to  make  loans  to  certain  businesses  or  for 
certain  purposes  such  as  gambling  or  other 
speculative  activities,  newspapers.  T.V.,  and 
radio  stations  and  real  eaUte  investmenu, 
etc. 

For  your  InformaUon.  all  of  our  loan  liter- 
ature spells  out  the  ineligible  applications 
or  purposes  us  well  as  other  details  concern- 
ing our  policies  and  size  standards. 

Economic  opportunity  loans  (EOL):  Eco- 
nonUo  opportunity  loans  make  it  possible 
for  the  disadvantaged  who  have  the  capa- 
bility and  the  desire  to  own  their  own  busi- 
nesses to  become  part  of  the  economic  life 
of  our  Nation.  Both  prospective  and  estab- 
lished small  businessmen  may  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  program. 

The  economic  opportunity  loan  program 
provides  both  financial  and  management  aa- 
slstanoc.  The  maximum  amount  of  an  EOL  la 
•25,000  for  up  to  IS  years. 

Any  resident  of  the  United  States  may 
apply  for  an  EOL  loan  If; 

1 .  His  total  family  Income  from  all  sources 
(other  than  welfare)  it  not  sufflclent  for  the 
basic  needs  of  that  fanUly;  or 

2.  Due  to  social  or  economic  dlaadvantage 
he  has  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire adequate  business  financing  through 
normal  lending  channels  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Every  applicant  must  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  operate  a  business  successfully. 
There  must  be  reascmable  assurance  that  the 
loan  can  be  repaid  from  the  earnings  of  the 
buBlneas. 

While  character  Is  of  mcur  importance 
than  collateral,  every  applicant  is  expected 
to  have  some  of  bis  own  money  or  other 
assets  invested  In  the  business. 

Minority  enterprise  progrom:  In  1066.  SBA 
combined  Its  efforts  with  those  ot  private 
Industry,  banks,  local  communities  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  substanttsJly  in- 
crease the  number  of  minority-owned,  oper- 
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ated  and  managed  btisineases.  For  the  first 
time  in  SBA  history  the  minority  enterprise 
program.  (ME)  through  "operation  business 
mainstream"  brings  all  the  agency's  serv- 
ices together  In  a  coordinated  thrust  to  make 
more  sound  business  opportunities  available 
to  minority  Individuals. 

Since  minorities  comprise  15  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  yet  own  only  svj  per- 
cent of  the  cotmtry'a  more  than  5  million 
small  bu.>stnesse«,  the  main  objective  of  the 
minority  entcrprt.^  program  is  to  help  close 
the  gap  in  business  ownership  between  mi- 
nority  individuals  and   other  Americans- 

SBA  tries  to  match  minority  individuals 
who  Indicate  a  desire  for  business  ownership 
and  have  some  management  aptitude  with 
sound  business  opportunities.  We  try  to  ac- 
complish this  a-ith  the  cooperation  "and  as- 
sl8tane«  of  civic  groups,  trade  association'. 
ii-oluntcers.  and  other  groups  who  have  goals 
compatible  with  ours.  Volunteer  groups  help 
to  prepare  financial  statements,  bueinets 
projecUons,  and  other  related  materials.  As- 
sisUnce  is  also  given,  if  needed.  In  preparing 
a  fonnal  application. 

This  Is  Indicative  of  the  extent  and  type  nf 
msn^emcnt  or  technical  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  applicant  to  help  aseuie  his  busi- 
ness can  be  operated  succeasfully.  This  phase 
of  the  program  Is  emphasised  because  private 
surveys  have  shown  consistently  that  faulty 
or  inadequate  management  is  responsive  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  new  bu&lneas  fail- 
ures 

ME  ICAns  are  processed  under  relaxed  tll- 
glblUty  criteria,  with  emphasis  on  the  ap- 
plicant's character  and  his  abiUty  to  repay 
the  loan  and  other  obligations  from  the 
profits  of  the  busineas. 

The  average  ME  loan  Is  for  approximately 
$20,000  and  the  average  term  of  these  loans 
15  five  to  Blx  years, 

Most  business  opportunities  for  mlnori- 
Ities— both  new  or  established  enterprises- 
are  In  the  retailing,  distributing,  franchising 
And  service  industries.  Opportunities  In  these 
categories  are  not  only  greater  In  numbers. 
but  usually  require  less  equity  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  would-be  owner. 

MiDOrity-owned  or  managed  firms  Inter- 
ested In  periorming  government  contracts 
are  helped  through  section  "8,a'  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  under  which  SBA  !s  authorised 
to  act  as  prime  contractor  for  certain  types 
of  goods  and  services,  and  subcontract  orders 
TO  individual  email  firms. 

SBA  also  helps  small  firms  to  acquire  ol 
construct  facilities,  expand,  or  modemi2« 
through  loans  to  local  development  com- 
panies for  use  In  financing  a  small  business 
We  make  loans  to  local  development  com- 
panies for  use  In  financing  specific  small 
firms  and  we  may  lend  up  to  «3S0.000  for 
each  small  business  to  be  assisted.  Loan 
proceeds  are  used  solely  for  plant  construc- 
tion, expansion,  modemieation  or  conver- 
sion, in^uding  the  purchane  of  lands,  build- 
ings, equipment  and  machinery.  The  SBA 
may  parilcipate  with  banks  in  these  loans 
or  may  make  direct  loans  for  is  long  sf.  25 
years.  The  agency  participates  with  banks. 
Insurance  oompanles,  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions, when  making  loans  to  local  de- 
velopment companies.  ConsttJit  efforts  are 
made  to  stimulate  participation  in  local  de- 
velopment company  loans  by  the  private  sec- 
tor through  utiliaatlon  of  an  innovative  first 
mortgage  plan  and  loan  guarantees.  We  find 
that  lenders  are  attracted  to  the  Hnn  mort- 
gage program  because  this  plan  permits  a 
lender  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  a 
project  and  to  secure  his  exposure  with  a 
flret  mortgage  on  ail  project  assets.  A  mint- 
mum  of  government  red  Upe  U  involved 
and  the  loan  can  be  consummated  FubeUin- 
tlally  on  the  lender's  termp. 

Another  little- known  vehicle  of  SBA  assist- 
ance is  the  lease  guarantee  program^.  SBA. 
usually  in  cooperation  with  a  participating 
insurance  carrier,  will  guarantae  the  pasrment 
of  rental  by  small  busineaB  tenants  to  their 
landlords,  in  effect  tumlnf  the  small  concern 
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into  a  trlple-A  tenant  for  credit  purposes. 
This  enables  blm  to  obtain  poesesalon  of  a 
facility  where  otbervlse  ho  might  be  ex- 
cluded. The  resulting  strong  lease,  in- 
cidentally, ma;  also  assist  the  landlord  to  ob- 
tain financing  for  construction  of  the  leased 
premises. 

Premlitma  are  based  on  actuarial  studies 
and  are  payable  In  advance  with  no  refunds. 
The  minimum  term  of  lease  guarantee  la  6 
years,  the  maximum  30  years.  Applicant*  for 
lease  guarantee  policies  are  evaluated  under  a 
rlsi  analysis  system  devised  specifically  for 
this  program,  which  analyzes  the  applicant's 
management  skills,  his  financial  pcoltlon,  the 
location  ho  wishes  to  rent,  and  his  business. 
A  word  about  some  of  our  non-Iending  pro- 
grams. 3BA  helps  small  businessmen  obtain  a 
share  of  Federal  business  by  providing  several 
forma  of  assistance  to  small  firms  that  want 
to  obtain  government  prime  contracts  and 
related  subcontracts.  The  major  government 
purchasing  agencies  voluntarily  set  aside 
contracts  for  small  businesses.  SBA  periodi- 
cally checks  contracting  awards  to  make  sure 
that  small  business  U  getting  lu  fair  share. 
SBA  representatives  are  parUcularly  watchful 
for  purchases  on  which  few  small  firms  have 
bid  In  the  past.  If  our  representatives  believe 
small  firms  can  perform  the  contracts,  8BA 
ofBcers  locate  smaO]  firms  that  might  be  In- 
terested in  bidding.  Contracting  officials  are 
then  asked  to  solicit  smaU  firms  for  bids. 

Management  aaslatsnce:  Another  major 
SBA  seo^lce  to  small  buslneaemen  Is  to 
strengthen  and  improve  their  management 
thru  training  and  counseling.  We  feel  this 
Is  our  most  important  program  because  our 
studios  show  that  lack  of  know-how  cauaea 
more  buclnesa  failures  than  lock  of  capital. 
Spedallsta  In  SBA  field  offices  counsel  small 
businessmen  on  problems  of  marketing,  ac- 
counting, product  analysis,  production  meth- 
ods, research  and  development,  etc  They  also 
advise  and  assist  prospecUve  small  business- 
men who  want  Information  on  management 
or  cm  specific  types  of  business  enterprtaea. 
In  some  instances  guidance  la  given  by  re- 
tired business  executives,  many  of  whom 
have  volxinteered  their  service*  to  SBA  aa 
small  busJnees  advisors  thru  SCORE  "the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  ExecuUvea".  SBA 
sponsors  one-day  workshopa  where  proepec- 
tlve  small  business  owners  can  Icom  Impor- 
tant factors  they  should  consider  before  en- 
tering buainesa.  We  also  co-sponsor  admin- 
istrative management  courses  with  public 
and  private  educational  InsUtutlons  and  bus- 
iness aaaociaUona.  These  are  generally  eve- 
ning couraea  and  are  specifically  designed 
for  the  owners  and  managers  of  small  firms. 
Ooroplementlng  tlie  management  courses 
we  also  co-spooeor  one-day  conferences  for 
saiail  businessmen  dealing  with  Important 
management  subjects.  The  conferences  fea- 
txiro  outetanding  speakers,  panel  dlscuosiona 
and  workshop  seMlona  Our  procurement  and 
management  assistance  specialists  are  avail- 
able  for  advice  and  aaslsUnce  on  production 
and  marketing  problems  and  on  production 
problems  which  do  not  require  the  service  of 
engUieertng  firms.  They  con  also,  in  many 
Lnstoncee.  offer  morkeUng  advice  and  Infor- 
mation. 

In  summAry.  I  think  that  If  SBA  has  one 
hallmark,  it  la  cooperation.  I  hope  to  aee 
SBA  stood  out  still  more  strongly  on  thla 
point.  We  are  constantly  culUvating  it  In 
otiT  programs.  We  see  It  paying  off  In  the 
porticipauon  of  more  and  more  banks  in 
SBA  loons  and  Increasing  Interest  In  our 
management  assistance  programs.  Of  coxirae. 
the  real  measure  of  our  success  lies  in  what 
we  con  do  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, and  what  we  together  con  do  for  the 
economy. 

Our  latest  studies,  tracing  the  progress  of 
2a.000  SBA  bualneas  loans  for  a  seven-year 
period,  show  our  borrowera  are  ringing  up 
annual  profit  Increases  that  are  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  aU  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. POT  SBA  borrowers,  the  gain  runs  on 
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average  of  14  percent  a  year,  whereaa  for  mil 
U.S.  eorpoTuuons,  It  ruiu  8Vi  percent. 

This  Is  not  a  sample  based  on  our  more 
successful  cases.  It  Is  a  croes-eectlon  of  good 
loans  and  bad  ones.  It  points  up  the  Impact 
of  SBA  programs  across  the  board. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  loan  Itself,  or 
more  Important.  Is  the  Intensive  counseling 
and  other  management  services  8BA  oro- 
Tldes. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  complexity — an  age  of 
accelerating  change.  We  live  In  a  truly  golden 
age  of  science  and  technology,  with  all  the 
boundless  promise  and  opportunity  that  such 
an  age  could  bring.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
combination  of  forces.  InltUtlve.  planning, 
and  cooperauon  have  to  be  the  keys  that 
wiu  unlock  opportunity's  door. 

They  are  the  only  keys. 

They  are  In  your  bands. 

Use  them.  And  don't  hesitate  to  ask  SBA's 
support. 


RiMiUuts  ST  PoaacsT  W.  Bowxll,  Rioionai. 
DisKcToe.   peokral   Housing   Aoministiui- 


Once  asked  what  be  considered  meet  Im- 
portant In  industry— Labor,  Capital  or 
Brains— Andrew  Carnegie  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment then  responded.  -Which  Is  the  most 
important  leg  or  a  three  legged  stool?" 

This  Is  the  government's  position  exactly 
The  Congress  has  provided  the  programs,  but 
without  your  expertise  and  participation  In 
them  nothing  worthwhile  happens. 

There  are  more  than  200  mllUon  Ameri- 
cans m  the  United  SUtes  today  and  by  the 
year  300O.  there  wlU  be  360  million,  with  10- 
12  million  of  us  living  in  Florida. 

Wo  must  nearly  double  our  housing  and 
other  supporting  facilities  which  means  that 
we  have  Just  30  years  to  build  another  brand 
new    America. 

75  million  new  housing  umts  will  be  need- 
ed. This  is  10  million  more  than  we  have 
now  and  a  tenth  of  the  ones  we  do  have  are 
defective  and  inadequate. 

Ptour  million  of  the  nearly  sli  mllUon  sub- 
standard housing  units  In  which  20  miUlon 
Americans  now  Uve  are  In  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  With  the  formation  of  new 
families  and  the  demolition  of  existing  un- 
safe and  dilapidated  atructures  we  must 
build  38  muilon  new  housing  units  this 
decade. 

ThU  Is  the  national  picture.  What  about 
Florida?  Bow  do  we  compare?  In  our  state 
there  are  approximately  2.588,000  housing 
units.  30%  of  which  should  bo  torn  down 
or  rehabilitated. 

Of  an  eetlmatod  86,000  Inadequate  housing 
units  in  Ihlval  County,  mora  than  10.000  of 
them  are  so  dilapidated  they  should  be  torn 
down,  and  probably  will  be  Since  October 
1869.  980  such  abandoned  and  unsafe  struc- 
tures have  been  raxed  and  more  are  being 
demoUshed  at  the  rate  of  100  per  month 
Probably  at  no  other  time  In  our  history 
have  the  opportunities  for  service  to  others 
and  personal  success  been  so  great.  New 
towns  will  sprout  up  I  More  than  75  large- 
scale  communities  have  been  started  In  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n.  and  it  is 
eatlmated  that  another  372  will  be  needed 
by  the  year  2000.  17  of  theae  large-scale 
communities  will  be  located  In  Peninsular 
Florida. 

One  giant  city,  sprawling  over  1,300-1.700 
square  miles.  Is  predicted  for  southeast  Flor- 
ida and  Just  last  week,  on  October  29th.  the 
ITT  Levitt  Development  Corporation  an- 
nounced the  development  of  Its  new  city 

Palm  Coast — on  AIA  near  Flagler  Beach  34 
miles  north  of  Daytona  Beach  and  38  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine.  Also  Just  6  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine  Is  a  new  Mackle  Bros 
Development  named  St.  Augustine  Shores. 
600-700  modular  homes  are  to  be  erected 
here  in  the  next  2  years  and  thousands  mor» 
thereafter.  New  communities  are  being 
started  In  Minn.,  Md..  and  ni. 

In    the    past    few   yeara   apartmenta   and 
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mobile  homes  and  mobile  home  parks  haw 
mushroomed.  And  these  will  contmue  to  In- 
crease In  number,  changing  the  face  of 
America. 

A  generation  ago  when  couples  got  mar- 
ried, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  they 
purchased  and  lived  In  a  single-family  home, 
which  was  the  hallmark  of  middle  class  Amer- 
ica. Many  would  still  tike  to  do  this  but  dont. 
Why?  Because  they  cant  afford  to  buy  what 
is  available. 

HUD  Secretary  Oeorge  Romney  has  said 
that  more  than  half  the  people  In  this  na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home  without  a 
subsidy  and,  I  might  add,  many  cant  even 
with  a  subsidy.  It  Is  not  Just  the  poor  and 
the  black  who  are  caught  in  the  housing 
crisis  squeeze,  but  even  white  middle  class 
America! 

We  must  realize  and  bring  all  America  to 
realiae  XbAt  there  is  a  housing  crisis  and 
that  unless  something  Is  done  about  It  today 
our  very  society  Is  in  danger. 

Columnut  Sidney  J.  Harris  wrote  recently: 
•We  unite  only  In  the  face  of  a  common 
enemy  .  out  of  fear  or  anger  or  despair. 
As  soon  as  the  danger  haa  paased  ...  we 
resume  our  narrow,  selfish  and  shortsighted 
behavior. 

"In  a  ISood  or  a  flre  or  a  war,  we  behave 
superbly,  doing  what  has  to  be  done  for  the 
good  of  all.  subordlnatmg  personal  comfort 
for  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  takes  the 
worst  to  bring  out  the  best  In  us. 

"Our  species  has  not  yet  learned,  how- 
ever, to  be  positively  moUvated.  Love,  Jus- 
tice, mercy,  generosity — all  the  positive 
drives — are  paid  extravagant  Up  service,  but 
rarely  practiced  except  under  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstance." 

FHA  Asst.  Secy  Eugene  Gulledge  has  made 
the  observation  that  atraut  90%  of  us  live 
In  "fairly  decent  houses  In  fairly  decent  loca- 
tions .  .  ,  that  80%  of  us  are  comfortable 
and  10%  uncomfortable  and  it  la  bard  to 
get  the  00%  to  do  something  about  the  lOS, ." 
There  are  no  set  solutions,  no  easy  for- 
mulas, no  panaceas  for  our  housing  prob- 
lems, but  FHA  wlU  be  Involved  in  whatever 
the  plans  and  solutions  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. 

Now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Rousing 
and  Urban  Development,  FHA  administers 
about  half  of  the  nearly  80  HDD  programs 
As  one  of  the  few  major  self-supporting  gov- 
ernment  agencies.  PHA's  accumulated  re- 
serves are  In  excess  ot  (1  billion  dollars  and 
over  the  38  years  of  Its  life  FHA's  responsi- 
bilities have  been  expanded  from  Home  Mort- 
gage Insurance  to: 

Mortgage  Insurance  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  and  Lower  Income  Families  .  .  .  Dis- 
aster Victims.  .  .  ,  Nursing  Homes  .  .  ,  Non- 
profit Hospitals  .  .  .  Group  Medical  Practice 
FaclllUes  .  .  .  ExperlmenUl  Housing  Projects 
,  .  Urban  Renewal  Projects  ,  .  .  Condomm- 
iums  and  Co-ops  ,  .  .  Land  Development  . 
Major  Home  Improvements  .  .  .  Mobile  Homes 
and  Mobile  Home  Parks. 

These  are  a  Jew  of  the  FHA  programs  If 
you  would  like  to  know  more  about  these, 
and  others,  please  take  some  of  the  literature 
we  have  available  here  today  and  then  visit 
ua  in  the  Federal  Building  any  time  at  your 
oonvenience. 

Problems?  Yes.  we  have  them,  but  we  can 
solve  them— and  will — by  working  together 
Problems  and  challenges  are  responsible  for 
OUT  growth,  for  our  progress.  And  we  are 
too  young  a  nation  to  stop  growing  to  stop 
progressing. 

We  put  men  on  the  moon  twice  last  year 
and  are  atxiut  to  send  mors.  Accomplishing 
this  was  our  goal  and  the  fact  we  achieved  it 
polnta  up  what  we  can  do  when  there  la  a 
national  commitment  and  unity. 

If,  In  the  same  way,  we  can  engage  our  na- 
tional concern  and  commit  our  national  re- 
sources to  meeUng  the  housing  goal  of  28 
million  housing  units  lu  this  decade  we  will 
succeed.  Let's  remember  that  the  world  never 
hears  from  ttioM  who  look  for  a  place  to  sit 
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down.  One  must  get  up  and  go  if  he  expeeU 
lo  achieve  anything  worthwhile. 

Do  you  recall  the  fable  atwut  the  two  frogs 
who  fell  Into  a  pall  of  cream?  They  Jumped 
and  they  Jumped  and  they  Jumped  but  they 
cDuldn'i  leap  out.  After  a  while  one  frog  de- 
cided there  was  no  use  trying,  so  he  stopped 
ktciung  and  Jumping,  extended  his  legs,  and 
sank  lo  the  Ijottom  and  drowned.  The  other 
frog  waa  made  of  somewhat  sterner  stuff.  He 
wasnt  inclined  to  take  the  easy  way  out.  He 
refiolved  that  as  long  as  there  was  a  breath 
of  lite  he  was  going  to  try  to  escape.  So  he 
kept  Jumping  and  Jumping  and  eventually 
something  happened.  The  cream  turned  to 
butter  and  he  Jumped  out. 


Remarks  Bt  Col.  A.  S,  PlrLLEaroN 

or  U.S.  COBPS  op  ENQtNSEKS 
BUSINESS     AND     CCOUXIY 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  appear 
before  you  today  speaking  on  the  subject  ot 
Business  snd  Ecology. 
These  may  seem  to  be  dissimilar  things. 
While  we  have  recently  learned  words  such 
.-IS  ecology  and  biodynamics.  maybe  we 
should  leurn  another  word — SYMBIOSIS 
The  dictionary  defines  symbiosis  as  the 
living  together  in  more  or  leas  Intimate  asso- 
ciation ...  of  two  dissimilar  organisms." 
The  term  Is  ordinarily  used  in  cases  where 
It  Is  advanugeous  or  necessary  for  two 
seemingly  dissimilar  things  to  relate. 

An  example  is  the  relationship  between 
bees  and  flowers— the  bees  pollinate  the 
flowers  and  the  Bowers  give  nectar  to  the 
bees. 

Some  people  seem  to  refer  to  people  and  to 
the  natural  environment  as  il  lliey  were  dlf- 
lerent  and  even  hostile  things.  I  think  we 
will  be  closer  to  the  right  track  U  vt  think 
of  the  relationship  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment as  a  symbiotic  relationship,  advan- 
tageous and  indeed  necessary  to  both. 

The  first  things  to  note  about  engineering 
for  the  environment  Is  that  whatever  It  Is  or 
leads  to.  It  will  be  done  by  people,  and  hence 
lor  people.  For  better  or  worse,  people  have 
the  means  of   mastery  over  nature,  which 
they  inevitably  wlu  use  to  fulfill  their  hu- 
man   needs    and    asplrauons.    All    kinds    of 
harm,  and  little  If  any  good,  can  result  U 
the  necessary  work  or  adapting  natural  re- 
sources to  meet  human  needs  Is  conceived  of 
BS  inherently  hosule  or  evil.  It  is  wiser  and 
better,   I   think,   ir  instead   we  conceive  of 
mans  resource  use  as  his  legitimate  benefit 
from    the    symbiotic    relauonship    between 
man  and  his  environment,  for  which.  In  re- 
turn,  he   has   a   responsibility   to  see   that 
nature  also  receives  commensurate  benefits 
We   will    want   to   protect   the   wilderness 
from  fire,  using  our  technology  Judiciously 
ror  that  purpose.  We  «nll  want.  If  we  can 
to  apply  science  and  machines  lo  halt  the 
ravages  ot  disease  of  man,  wildlife,  and  fish- 
ery resources.  We  will  want  to  protect  and 
manage  and  replenish  the  wlldemesa  wild- 
life, as  we  do  trout  and  salmon,  or  even  the 
American    bison  now  fostered   at  an   Army 
Engineer  project   up  In   Montana    We   will 
want     to     police     the     wilderness     against 
thoughtless   desecration.    In   short,    we   will 
want  to  Interpose  our  environmental  engi- 
neering—which  Is  a  human  function,  a  hu- 
man Interference,  It  you  will— to  Insure  the 
environment's  benefit  from  our  symbiotic  re- 
lationship. Just  as  we  do  to  Insure  the  hu- 
man benefit. 

The  truth  is.  man  MUST  take  from  nature 
to  stay  alive. 

The  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable  en- 
vironment, however,  can  be  hindered  by  fail- 
ure of  man  to  recognize  fundamental  earth 
processes.  Environmental  change  is  a  natural 
procedure  and  man  contributes  to  that 
i-liange.  according  to  Dr.  William  T  Pecora 
<llrector  of  the  US.  Geological  Suriey  But 
nr.  Pecora  poinu  out  that  "not  all  modlflca- 
uons  to  our  environment  are  degrading." 
In  other  words,  man  has  begun  lo  develop 
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an  awareness  that  better  housekeeping  of  the 
earth  must  be  practiced  as  man  continues 
to  take  from  the  earth  the  things  he  needs 
and  uses. 

For  instance,  the  United  states,  with  200 
million  people,  now  consumes  from  the  earth 
each  year: 
8',i  quadrillion  gallons  of  water. 
t\'3  billion  tons  of  iron  ore. 
100  million  tons  of  copper,  and  so  torth. 
In  Just  40  years  our  US.  population  will 
double.  Just  think  of  the  added  requirements 
of  pollution  control  ror  the  next  generation : 
For  Instance,  in  Just  30  years— by  the  year 
2000— water   usage   in    the   U.S.   wlU    triple' 
energy  requlrementa  will  triple,  and  within 
that  30-ye,ir  period  we  will  have  to  construct 
ns  many  houses  and  facilities  as  now  exist 
In  the  US. 

These  are  tremendous  demands  on  Mother 
Nature.  To  insure  that  Nature  continues  to 
renew  Its  bounty  to  us.  it  Is  time  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  business  look  a  long, 
hard  look  at  our  role  In  business  snd  ecology. 
The  Japanese  have  begun  to  experiment 
with  using  compressed  trash  and  debris  to 
make  building  blocks  for  home  construction 
In  England,  they  are  using  the  heal  by- 
product of  trash  Incinerators  lo  generate 
electricity. 

In  Jacksonville,  the  city  has  a  «10O-mll- 
llon-dollar  water  and  sewer  bond  program 
cranked  up  to  reduce  pollution  m  the  St. 
Johns  River  by  January  1973. 

Jacksonville  Industries  are  beginning  to 
clean  up  their  pollution. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  has  announced  plant 
for  a  multimillion-dollar  water  pollution 
control  system.  Alton  Box.  us  Oypsum 
Glldden  Company.  Relchhold  Chemical  Co 
and  others  have  not  only  expressed  an  In- 
terest, but  ore  spending  additional  money  to 
clean  up  their  own  waste  treatment- both 
air  and  water  The  Navy  has  let  a  contract 
for  sewage  disposal  facilities. 

And  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  the  nation's 
biggest  construction  agency.  Is  given  greater 
emphasis  to  environmental  effects  of  public 
works  projects  than  has  ever  been  known  In 
the  world. 

New  federal  htws.  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1969  and  m  1970.  coupled  with  the  old  1899 
Refuse  Act.  give  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  lo  insist  on 
greater  emphasis  on  environmental  matters 
as  they  relate  to  navigable  waterways.  Dredg- 
ing and  filling  permits  and  waterway  con- 
struction approvals  will  be  scrtitlnlr^d  with 
Increasing  care  by  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  In 
the  future. 

Ptor  Instance,  a  brand  new  permit  will  be 
required  from  all  Industries  that  are  dis- 
charging any  type  ot  fluids  or  solids  into 
navigable  waterways  and  tributaries.  Our  re- 
vised standards,  which  conform  to  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1970,  will  require  that  an 
applicant  for  a  federal  permit  be  certified  as 
safe  by  the  State  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Authority  before  the  Corps  ot  En- 
gineers can  consider  the  application  tor  a 
permit.  We  win  require  extensive  informa- 
tion on  the  type  of  efOuent  being  dumped 
Into  a  waterway  or  its  tributary.  Including 
chemical  content,  water  temperature  dif- 
ferentials, toxins,  sewage,  type  and  quanuty 
ot  suspended  solids  along  with  proposed 
methods  ot  Instrumentation. 

Enforcement  of  the  laws  Is  already  being 
stepped  up.  In  early  September,  I  filed 
cbargea  tor  an  Injtmctlon  and  asked  tor  pay- 
ment ot  damages  up  to  >1  million  against  a 
land  developer  in  Hernando  County  who 
made  unauthorized  excavatlotis  In  the  Weekl 
Wachee  River  as  a  part  of  real  estate  devel- 
opment. It  the  court  rules  In  otir  txhalf,  aa 
we  believe  It  will,  cost  ot  restoring  the  half 
mile  aegment  ot  the  river  may  cost  the  de- 
veloper up  to  $1  mllUon— a  pretty  costly 
price. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  federal  District  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  au- 
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thority  to  deny  a  permit  for  dredging  and 
fllllng  on  grounds  that  it  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  flah  and  wildlife  and  was  not 
in  the  general  public  interest.  Up  until  this 
Ume.  the  contention  had  been  that  the  Corps 
could  consider  only  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
work  on  navigation.  We  contended  our  au- 
thority was  much  broader,  and  the  courts 
have  now  upheld  this  position,  so  you  can  see 
Its  a  whole  new  ballgame 

Our  stepped-up  environmental  enforce- 
ment Is  not  designed  to  put  industries  out  of 
business  But  jt  can  have  that  effect  If  we 
find  businesses  that  refuse  to  accept  the  fact 
that  environmental  concern  is  here  to  siay 
Pollution  control  is  going  to  be  costlv  and 
will  certainly  bring  on  more  taxes,  a  higher 
coat  of  doing  business,  possibly  la-t  incen- 
tives lo  businessmen  to  encourage  them  lo 
take  a  greater  interest  in  pollution  coninil. 
But  u  also  offers  an  excellent  opportunitv 
and  incentive  for  businessmen  In  pollutlru 
control,  new  devices  and  constructing  and 
installing  equipment  which  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion load 

It  also  gives  the  bvisineasman.  who  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  long-range  goals  of 
pollution  control,  opportuniiy  to  make  stg- 
nlflcant  contributions  to  the  community  m 
which  he  does  business,  and  to  Insure  his 
survival  In  that  community 

In  tomorrow's  world  we  cannot  count  on 
meeting  our  various  environmental  dteirea 
by  splltUug  up  the  body  public  and  dispers- 
ing the  farmer  to  his  field,  the  hunter  to  the 
hills,  and  the  worker  and  merchant  to  their 
cities.  More  and  more  the  hunter  and  farmer 
must  find  ways  of  sharing  the  same  country- 
side, cities,  and  fish  and  wildlife  muse  be  sus- 
tained by  the  some  river.  Tomorrow  virtually 
every  resource  use  will  liave  to  be  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  some  other  value  which  I5 
equally  desired  by  a  substonual  number  of 
people.  An  agreement  to  compromise  our  de- 
mands and  apply  our  skills  so  that  we  develop 
and  share  those  resources  together  can  work 
wonders.  Environmental  management  thus 
becomes  not  simply  a  matter  of  scientific 
ecology,  but  one  of  achieving  balance  be- 
tween many  equally  legitimate  community 
claims. 

The  lessons  we  have  b?en  learnlnc  from 
the  broadened  concept  of  the  environment 
that  has  been  sweeping  the  country  will 
leave  an  enduring  mark  on  national  policies, 
on  engineering  thinking,  and  on  buMness 
practice.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  enhanced 
concern  for  the  environment  is  creating  new 
demands  which,  though  many  people  may 
not  yet  realise  It.  will  require  engineering 
and  construction  solutions.  Ours  Is  a  tech- 
nological society:  engineering  provides  the 
dynamics  of  a  technological  society:  and  It 
is  an  essential  means  of  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  such  a  society. 

In  our  btislness  we  seek  so  much  more 
work,  for  instance,  from  our  rivers  these 
days  than  our  fathers  did.  We  aak  them  to 
carry  our  commerce,  turn  water-wheels  for 
power,  maintain  the  health  and  domestic 
water  needs  of  myriads  of  people.  Irrigate 
our  forms  and  gardens,  and  cool  the  heat 
produced  by  the  energy  used  In  our  vast 
production  processes;  we  aak  them  to  amuse 
and  delight  us.  inspire  us.  bathe  us,  float 
our  pleasure  craft;  we  expect  them  to  sus- 
tain the  kind  of  fish  that  each  fisherman 
prefers.  In  an  abundance  never  dreamed  of 
before  and  in  reaches  of  river  where  no 
such  fish  ever  grew  in  nature-  And  every 
one  of  these  demands  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  human  environmental  management 
programs — of  skill  and  technolc«y. 

Clearly,  wise  resource  management  calls 
for  ft  thorough  understanding  of  the  me- 
chanics of  our  aoth  century  society. 

Today  the  environmental  movement, 
which  opened  so  promisingly,  is  becoming 
increasingly  fragmented,  to  the  point  where 
it  aproaches  something  like  chaoe.  We  have 
aUowed  ourselves   to  become  engaged   in   s 
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tug-ot'vni  la  which  various  Interesta  com- 
pete for  priority  in  the  totai  national  r«« 
source-management  endeavor — each  one 
aeelons  to  emphasize  its  particular  concern 
while  disparaging  the  others. 

And  the  way  out.  It  seems  to  me.  muat  be  a 
reco^mltion  ol  the  futility  of  fragmentation, 
of  Isolated  narrow  objectives,  and  of  con- 
fUct.  Instead,  we  must  have  a  concerted 
»!arch  for  a  broader  philosophy  that  r»,n  em- 
brace all  of  our  society  and  the  whole  of  our 
environment — the  whole  big  syiiibtoaU!  be- 
tween man  and  nature. 

I  reject  the  view,  as  you  must,  that  m»^ 
and  nature  are  enenUes.  We  have  the  sSUll, 
Intelligence  and  technology  to  look  wisely 
at  our  natural  resources  and  protect  them, 
while  BtUi  Insisting  that  they  serve  man's 
needs.  This  lb  the  age  of  environment  and 
gross  national  product  and  through  your  ef- 
forts and  o\ir»  we  can  insure  that  business 
and  ecology  become  more  compatible  and 
work  together.  Thank  you. 
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brochure*  laid  out  on  the  tables  for  you  to 
pick  up  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

1  wotUd  Uke  to  emphaalse  that  our  Inter- 
national trade  services  are  particularly  geared 
to  helping  the  small  businessman  who  Ls 
more  Ukely  to  need  our  help  than  the  big 
firms.  In  this  connection,  it  is  reported  that 
one-flTth  of  aU  U.S.  exporters  have  less  than 
twenty  employees  and.  In  fact,  approximately 
60^^  have  less  than  100  employees  on  their 
payralls.  So  this  Is  our  target  group.  Besides, 
these  figures  belie  the  old  "wives  tale"  that 
you  have  to  be  big  to  be  an  exporter.  It  might 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  you  con  become 
big.  or  bigger,  by  exporting. 

SELLtNC    TO    COVZONMCNT    AGENCIES 


BzuABiu  BT  Wm.  Baucc  CuaKY,  CtascToa. 
U.S.  D^AKTMnvT  or  CoMMcaca  Pcelo 
0»nc« 

COKMCacC  SCRVICES   ro«  EU-SINESa 

The  basic  misaion  of  the  US,  Department 
Of  Conunerce  is  to  "foster,  serve  and  promote 
the  Nation's  economic  development  and  tech- 
nological advancement."  To  carry  out  this 
fiinctlon,  the  Department  offers  a  wide  range 
of  services  to  the  business  community — some 
of  which  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
today. 

But.  first  let  It  be  noted  that  these  pro- 
grams and  services  are  effective  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  business  community  and  assist 
In  putting  them  to  use.  Accordingly,  we  wel- 
come such  opportunities  as  this  seminar  af- 
fords to  meet  with  you  and  perhaps  serve  as 
the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  working  rela- 
tionship. 

Vow  as  to  aome  of  the  services  and  pro- 
grams which  are  yours  essentially  for  the 
aalclng,  let  as  Urst  review  the  vast  array  of 
tools  and  aids  avaUable  to  the  businessman 
who  wishes  to  develop  overseas  markets  for 
his  goods  Or  services. 

IWTEBMATIOII*!.   TEAOK    PBOtULAJUS   AND    BCBVICES 

We  e^>eclally  enjoy  providing  our  interna- 
tional trade  programs  and  services  because 
we  feel  that  selling  overseas  should  almost 
be  second  nature  to  Jackaonville  producers 
as  a  source  of  new  markets  and  Increased 
profits.  Wo  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
excellent  nearby  markeU  In  the  Caribbean, 
Central  America,  the  developing  nations  of 
Africa,  along  with  our  One  deep  water  port, 
which  proTldes  excellent  cargo  service  to 
many  of  the  countries  in  ihut^  areas. 

Through  the  .■»mitH.  informal  export  meet- 
ings we  bold  in  our  olBce  each  month  and 
the  •lightly  more  elaborate  export  semi- 
nars— sucb  SA  the  one  we  are  currently  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  JackaonvUle  Area  Cham- 
ber of  CoDunetce — we  attempt  to  provide  the 
baaic  fundamentals  relaUve  to  selling  over- 
saaa  to  the  proq)eciive  exporter  and,  equally 
important.  acquaJnt  him  with  local  aourcca 
of  personalized  and  professional  assistance 
for  each  step  of  the  export  uansactlon. 

For  our  part  we  can  help  the  local  ex- 
porter in  several  ways,  but  perhaps  moat  Im- 
portanUy  we  can  help  him  find  the  foreign 
customer  through  the  use  of  our  trade  Usta. 
overesas  agency/dutrlbutor  finding  aervtoe. 
trade  contact  surveys,  foreign  travel  f»-* 
cUltation  service,  foreign  trade  opportunities, 
piggyback  program,  exhibiting  in  our  UA 
trade  center  shows  located  around  the  world, 
or  perhaps  arranging  for  him  to  go  on  lo- 
cal I  y-gponaored  U-S.  Government  approved 
trade  mis*lous — such  as  the  one  that  wUI  be 
leaving  for  Panama  and  CosU  Rica  next  week 
with  Eeven  oc  eight  Jacksonville  buslneas- 
men.  These  progranu  plus  others  are  more 
fully  described  in  the  leaflets,  bookleU,  and 


Moving  on  to  another  conunerce  service 
for  the  businessman.  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
In  this  audience  realise  that  Oncle  Sam— 
In  the  form  of  various  Federal  agencies — is 
the  lar^st  purchaser  of  every  kind  of  con- 
ceivable commodity  and  service  year  Jn  and 
year  out  Selling  your  services  and  commodi- 
ties to  these  Federal  agencies  can  be  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  buitneaa  as  many  JacJuon- 
vllle  firms  already  know  which  have  the 
nearby  Naval  installations  as  customers.  To 
help  you  know  exactly  what  these  agendea 
are  going  to  buy.  our  department  publishes 
each  work  day  the  Commerce  Business  Ooily 
which  not  only  llita  U.3.  Government  pro- 
curement invitations  but  also  serves  as  a 
source  of  information  on  subcontracting 
leads,  contract  awards,  surplus  property 
sales,  and  foreign  business  opportunities 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  So  there  are 
several  ways  the  Daily  can  be  helpful  in  de- 
veloping new  business  and  its  a  good  buy  at 
•26.  for  an  annual  subBcrlptlon.  Bample 
copies  are  available  on  the  display  table 
along  with  an  order  blank  for  ordering  It 
through  our  oSce 

STATISTICAL  DATA   rOft  VAKlOtTS  UaiES 

In  its  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  the  biggest  collection  and 
producer  of  statistical  information  of  any 
agency  In  the  Federal  establishment  and 
probably  In  the  world. 

The  average  cltiMn  usually  only  thinks 
of  the  bureau  every  10  years  when  we  are 
filling  out  populaUon  census  forma  and 
oftenUmes  this  is  not  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner. But  the  published  reports  that  fiow 
from  the  census  of  population  can  provide 
the  businessman  with  priceless  market  re- 
search information — all  for  the  coat  of  3&4 
or  35r  per  report— which  can  show  him  how 
many  people,  by  age,  sex.  Income,  educa- 
tion, marital  status,  live  in  a  defined  geo- 
graphical area  down  to  the  city  block  level. 
These  reports  along  with  similar  statistical 
Information  available  from  the  census  of 
manufacturers,  census  of  retail  estabUsh- 
menu,  census  of  wholesalers,  and  census  of 
selected  service  firms  are  Invaluable  In  pro- 
viding not  only  market  research  data  but  in 
making  such  important  business  decLslons  as 
dlstrlbntlon  channels,  warehouse  and  plant 
location.'!,  sources  of  supply  and  many  other 
Items  of  vital  Information  that  a  good  busi- 
nessman needs  to  know  from  time  to  time. 
Going  back  to  the  subject  of  marketing 
data,  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  of 
our  department  publishes  a  very  helpful 
series  of  booklets  which  serve  as  sources  of 
Information  on  varioua  markets,  such  as  the 
Negro  market,  marketing  new  products,  ex- 
port opportunities,  the  youth  market  and 
direct  mall  advert  Ising— copies  of  which  we 
have  on  the  table  for  you  to  see  and  pick  up. 

TSANATEa    or    TECHNOLOOT    FIOM    COVCaNHKNT 

TO  iMDOtrraT 
If  I  should  aak  this  audience  what  Is  the 
nauon's  greateat  storehouse  of  wealth  or 
treasure,  many  probably  would  think  of  the 
13  or  14  billion  dollars  of  gold  stored  In  Pt 
Knox.  However,  In  my  opinion,  a  greater 
source  of  wealth  is  the  vast  reservoir  of  new 
technological  InformaUoo  that  flows  con- 
stantly  into  Waahingioa   from  the  various 
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government  reaearch  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  government  U  anxious  to  get  this 
information— paid  for  with  tax  dollars— into 
the  hands  of  private  businessmen  who  can 
put  it  to  good  commercial  use.  Many  of  the 
consumer  producU  we  now  enjoy  ore  the  re- 
sult of  this  information  having  been  put  to 
use  by  businessmen  having  imagination  and 
initiative.  As  custodian  of  this  new  technical 
InformaUon  produced  by  the  R.&D.  programs 
of  NASA.  Atomic  Energy  Commlselon,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Department  of  Interior,  and 
other  government  agencies,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  developed  several  devices  to 
channel  this  wealth  of  information  into  the 
hands  of  potential  users.  One  of  the  means  I 
like  best,  because  of  its  simplicity.  )a  the  FAS 
Announcement  Service  whereby  a  buaineas- 
man  can  be  put  on  a  maUlng  Hat  to  receive 
annouDcemenU  of  new  technical  develop- 
ments in  any  of  some  S7  firms  he  selects  a.s 
most  related  to  bis  Interests, 

From  these  announcements,  he  may  order 
the  complete  technical  report  which  con- 
tains information  that  serves  as  the  basin 
for  a  new  product  or  an  Improvement  In  the 
manufacturing  process  of  an  exlstlne 
product.  '' 

Another  simple  means  to  tap  in  on  the  vast 
gold  mine  of  Information  is  through  sub- 
scribing  to  the  department's  CAST  service— 
CA9T  being  an  acronym  for  clearinghouse 
announcements  In  science  and  technology 
From  this  service,  you  will  not  only  receive 
announcements  reUttve  to  purely  technical 
data  but  also  announcements  of  the  results 
of  advanced  studies  In  the  fields  of  manage- 
ment, admlnutmtlon.  and  economics  which 
also  can  be  of  direct  value  In  enhancing  a 
firm's  operation. 

DescrlpUve  material  on  both  of  these  serv- 
ices are  on  the  table  along  with  enrollment 
forms  for  your  use  to  stay  abreast  of  new 
technological  developments  In  your  tndustrv 
field  or  biulness. 

orricK  OF  MiNoatrr  EVTEBPiuax 
One  of  the  newest  omces  In  the  Depart- 
ment was  established  at  the  direction  of 
President  Nixon  to  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  coordinating  all  Federal  programs  con- 
cerned With  the  establishment  of  minority 
owned  bu.'ilness  entarprlses.  In  carrying  out 
this  function,  the  Office  of  Minority  Enter- 
prise—as it  is  known— has  become  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  minority 
business  enterprises,  information  which  until 
recently  was  extremely  difficult  to  collect  and 
corretate.  As  an  example.  It  recently  pub- 
lished the  Directory  of  Private  Programs  As- 
sisting Minority  Business.  A  few  copies  of 
this  item  are  available  to  thoee  interested  in 
this  type  of  Information.  A  similar  publica- 
tion describing  Federal  programs  for  assUt- 
ing  minority  business  has  also  been  pub- 
lished by  that  office.  This  agency's  main  func- 
tion, however,  has  been  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
toward  providing  a  new  avenue  of  opportu- 
nity to  members  of  the  minority  element  in 
establtahlng  their  own  business  and  taking 
their  place  in  the  economic  mainstream  of 
the  Nation's  business  community. 

INVEST    IN    THE    U.S.A.    PBOCRAU 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  gives 
high  priority  to  asalating  American  business- 
men who  are  interested  in  attracting  foreign 
investment  to  this  country.  This  can  mean 
new  jobs  in  the  local  community,  new  prod- 
ucu.  new  technology,  and  more  proflu  for 
the  U.S.  firm.  Last  year  we  were  successful 
In  helping  over  4.000  American  companies 
find  foreign  partners  who  were  also  anxloua 
to  enter  into  a  Joint  venture  or  Ucenting  ar- 
rangement in  this  country. 

We  refer  to  this  as  the  "Invest  in  the 
U.S.A.  "  program  and  we  wUl  be  most  happy 
to  discuss  this  in  more  detaU  with  any  inter- 
ested businessman  at  his  convenience. 

In  closing,  I  must  admit  that  within  the 
short  time  avaUable  I  have  lin[iited  my  re- 
marks mostly  to  those  aervlcas  and  pro- 
grams   with    which    V*    m    tha    field    of- 
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flee  are  deeply  Involved  each  day.  I 
should  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
by  no  means  represents  a  complete 
rundown  or  review  of  all  the  services 
and  programs  available  from  various  other 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department — such 
as  the  Patent  Office,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. U.S.  Travel  Service.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  &  National  Oce- 
anic &  Atmospheric  Administration  (which 
includes  our  friends  in  the  Weather  Bureau) . 
Nor  have  I  really  given  you  a  good  insight 
into  the  help  and  assistance  available  to  the 
Jacksonville  businessman  from  our  industry 
and  commodity  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Commerce  or  the  country  desk  of- 
ficers in  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce In  Washington  Nor  have  I  mentioned 
the  tremendous  In-depth  service  that  Is  of- 
fered to  you  by  our  commercial  attaches  In 
the  American  embassies  and  consulates 
around  the  world.  These  are  all  members  of 
the  Commerce  team  and  regardless  of  how 
diversified  our  functions  may  be,  and  how 
spread  out  we  may  be  geographically,  there 
is  one  thing  we  all  have  In  common  and  that 
Is  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to  you — the 
American  businessman. 

Thank  you  and  come  to  see  u*.  (Room  526. 
Federal  Office  Building) 

REMAUca  BY  John  L.  argpHXNs.  Downtown 
Shell  Aoto  Sbrvick 

S-BA.   AND  the  SMALL  BtJSINESSMAN 

The  other  day  I  ran  Into  a  friend  whom 
I  had  known  was  trying  to  start  a  business. 
We  Started  talking  and  the  first  thing  he  said 
was,  "I  went  down  to  the  SBA  and  they 
wouldn't  give  Hie  any  money!" 

The  point  of  this  little  story  Is  that  the 
SBA  Is  one  of  the  most  mlsunderatood  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  U  the  SBA  and  does  it  do?  The  SBA 
was  created  by  Congress  In  1953  as  a  perma- 
nent. Independent  government  agency  to  help 
small  businesses  grow  and  prosper.  Most  peo- 
ple don't  realize  small  businesses  make  up 
more  than  95  percent  of  America's  business 
population  and  provide  work  for  more  than 
36  million  people. 
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Employees — How  many  employees  do  you 
plan  to  hire?  Immediately?  In  six  months? 
Plans — Your  future  plans  for  growth. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  approach  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  An  officer  will  sit 
down  with  you  and  talk  about  your  plans. 
As  a  lender  the  SBA  will  want  to  know  the 
following  things  about  the  money  you  need: 
How  much?— How  much  money  or  other 
asseta  do  you  have  to  put  into  the  business? 
(This  Is  called  your  "equity"  in  the  busi- 
ness.)   How  much   money  will  you  need  to 
borrow  to  make  the  total  amount  you  think 
you'll  need  to  get  started? 

What  for? — ^What  do  you  plan  to  spend 
this  money  on? 

How  long — What  kind  of  "terms"  do  you 
want  the  money  for?  (For  how  long  do  you 
want  to  borrow  the  money?  How  long  do  you 
think  It  will  take  before  you  will  be  making 
enough  profit  to  begin  paying  the  money 
back?) 

Ool lateral. —What  "collateral"  do  you  plan 
to  offer  as  security  on  the  loan?  (This  can 
be  anything  of  loan  value  that  can  tw 
pledged  to  the  lender  should  your  ooanpany 
go  out  of  business  before  the  loan  is  repaid,) 
Other  loans — ^Do  you  have  any  other  loans 
which  you  are  still  paying  off?  Have  you 
made  an  application  for  a  loan  elsewhere 
which  Is  pending  or  was  refused? 

If  the  proposition  la  sound  the  SBA  will 
want  you  to  file  a  formal  applicauon  includ- 
ing a  Persoruii  Financial  Statement  which 
ts: 

A  listing  of  all  the  things  you  own  of 
value,  and  how  much  you  owe  to  other  peo- 
ple. The  things  you  own — like  your  car  a 
bank  account — are  listed.  These  are  your 
"AsseU".  The  amounu  that  you  owe — like 
charge  accounts— are  listed.  These  are  your 
"Liabilities ^-- 
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It  U  prepared  by  an  accountant.  It  is  more 
complicated  than  the  Personal  Financial 
Statement,  but  the  end  result  Is  essenually 
the  some.  It  shows  a  picture  of  the  net  worth 
or  value  of  your  business  on  a  certain  date. 

If  you  do  not  have  an  accountant — a 
lender  or  countielor  can  often  asslai  you  in 
preparing  a.  Balance  Sheet  If  you  provide 
him  with  the  InformaUon 

Tour  completed  application  and  uceom- 
panylng  material  can  either  be  taken  to 
a  bank  for  their  participation  or  filed  di- 
rectly with  the  Small  Buslneas  Administra- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  direct  loan.  If  you 
require  aid  in  preparing  these  forms  assist- 
ance le  available  through  the  SBA.  After  your 
application  has  been  filed  and  investigated 
the  decision  will  be  made  whether  or  not 
your  loan  wUi  be  granted. 

The  processing  is  very  long  and  compli- 
cated, but  each  step  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
appraising  your  particular  proposition,  but 
It  sure  would  be  nice  to  have  a  lot  less 
forms. 

Here  nre  ten  Ups  which  may  aid  you  in 
getting  a  loan: 

1.  Put  All  Your  Cants  on  the  Tab/e— Take 
the  lender  into  your  confidence.  Give  htm  all 
the  facta  about  you  and  your  bu&lneos  even 
if  tiieyTe  bad. 

2.  Present  Your  Plans  in  An  Organized 
Way— Too  much  information  la  better  than 
too  lltUe.  But  make  sure  you  have  Included 
all  the  basic  facu  the  lender  needs  to  know 

3.  Remember  That  It  Takes  Time  To  Get 
Everything  Together — People  often  ore  im- 
patient to  get  started  u  they've  been  plan- 
ning the  buKinesa  for  eome  time. 

4.  Make  Sure  Your  Business  Idea  Will 
Work — The  lender  must  be  sure  tl\at  you 
have  considered  all  the  anglee — where  you 


you  get 

your    Net    Worth.    The    Personal    Financial 
Statament  should  be  no  older  than  90  days. 
A  projected  operating  statement 
This  Is  sometimes  called  a  Projected  "Prof- 
It  &    Loss"   Statement   since   It   shows    the 
profit — or  lees — that  you  think  your  business 
will  moke.  It  shows  what  you  estimate  your 
__.     __,.  monthly  sales  will  be.  (If  you  can  provide 

■The  SBA  'helps"  small  business  In  a  wide     evidence  of  how  you  arrived  at  the  monthlv 

variety  of  ways,   including  financial  assist-     "i"  « ^~— • "«"  ^t  ine  montniy 

anee,  lease  guarantees,  management  assist- 
ance, counseling  covering  successful  practices 
In  every  small  business  field. 


Llabuules  Irom  your  Total  Asmu,  tou  nt      buv  vour  orodurt  L  ^„,JTXX^l:Z.L..l 


sales  figure— based  on  actual  orders,  letters 

of  Intent  to  buy,  or  suppliers'  estimates 

so  much  the  better.)   It  lists  all  your  busl- 

,,„,,.  ^  "*ss  expenses,  including  the  Interest  on  vour  .. ..« .-.^ 

My  IrlemJ  wm  under  the  misconception  loan.  When  you  subtract  your  total  monthw  possibly  know  eterythmg.  and  everyone 
that  the  SBA  gave  away  money.  In  actuality  expenses  from  sales,  you  can  see  how  much  ""^'  *°°^  aivlct  at  some  time.  U  there  are 
the  SBA  can  render  nnanclal  assistance  by     Net  Profit  Is  left  »«  now  mucn      t,,i„„.  „„„ ,..,., 


buy  your  product  or  serylce  and  whether  It 
can  be  sold  at  a  proAt. 

5.  Be  Ktalistic  About  the  Amount  of 
Money  You  Weed— The  lender  wanta  you  to 
suceed.  If  you  borrow  too  much,  your  loan 
payments  will  he  more  than  you  can  man- 
age: if  you  borrow  too  uttle,  you  may  go 
under  before  your  business  baa  a  chance  to 
make  a  profit. 

6.  Keep  f ersonol  Spemifn;  Witfiln  limiu— 
U  you  give  the  lender  the  impression  that 
you're  careless  with  money,  he  wUl  be  reluc- 
tant to  grant  your  loan  request. 

7.  Aak  For  Help  When  You  Need  ft— No  one 


either  participation  in  or  guaranteeing  up  to 
M  percent  of  a  bank  loan;  or  by  making  a 
direct  loan. 

The  second  misconception  that  my  friend 
was  under  is  that  to  receive  a  loan  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  walk  in  and  say  I  want  so  much 
money.  The  first  step  towards  a  loan  Is  sit- 
ting down  with  yourself,  and  preparing  a  re- 
sume. A  resume  la  a  written  portrait  of  you 
It  tells  the  person  reading  it :  Who  are  you~ 
your  name,  age.  whether  youTe  married. 
What  l/ou  are  doing  now — where  you're  work- 
ing. What  you  have  done — previous  Job  ex- 
perience, education.  Secondly,  write  a  brief 
description  of  your  business  or  your  idea  for 
a  business.  It  should  cover  such  things  as; 

Type — ^The  kind  of  business  this  will  be 
(manufacturing,  a  retail  store  .  .  .). 

Name — What  Is  the  name  of  the  bujsiness. 
(Often  called  the  "dba"  or  "doing  business 
as"  name  ) 

Owner— Who  will  be  tlie  owner  of  the 
business.  You  alone?  Or  do  you  plan  a  part- 
nership or  corporation? 

f*roduct —  Description  of  the  product  or 
service  you  plan  to  make  or  sell. 

Location — Where  will  your  business  he? 
In  what  location? 

Competition— How  much  oompetitlott  will 
you  have? 

Customers — Who  will  be  your  customers- 
the  kind  of  market  you  think  exists  for  vour 
product? 


With  a  new  business,  sales  may  be  low  and 
your  business  may  show  a  Net  Loss  for  a 
few  months.  After  a  year,  your  sales  will 
probably  Increase  to  where  they  will  cover 
your  operating  coats  and  leave  a  reasonable 
Net  Profit. 

The  lender  will  expect  you  to  have  an  idea 
of  yoiu-  sales  and  expenses — rent,  wages  and 
so  on— by  month.  He  anu  also  want  to  be 
able  to  project  how  your  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  will  look  at  the  end  of  your  first 
year  In  business. 

When  you  start  a  new  business,  you  have 
to  estimate  these  figures  as  accurately  as 
you  can.  When  figuring  your  profit  eiqiecta- 
tlons.   your  estimates  for  sales   projecuons 

should  be  on  the  conservative — or  low aide. 

Expense  projections,  however,  should  at- 
tempt to  cover  every  possible  item  and 
should  include  some  margin  for  error. 

If  you  have  been  in  business  a  while,  you 
will  have  actual  operating  statements  on 
which  to  base  projections  for  the  future 
And  the  lender  win  expect  these  estimated 
projections  to  see  what  kind  of  profit  the 
loan  will  enable  you  to  make.  He  will  also 
want  operatmg  statements  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  (The  Operating  statement 
often  tised  by  small  businessmen  is  the  one 
included  In  their  Income  Ux  returns. ) 
A  balance  sheet 

Only  an  existing  business  will  have  a  Bal- 
ance Sheet  to  show  the  lender.  And  usually 


things  you  need  help  with,  don't  waste  any 
time  before  seeking  assistance. 

>.  You  Kutt  Know  Something  About  Man- 
aging Honey— Tht  oontinulng  good  health  of 
your  business  depends  largely  on  vour  ability 
to  control  costs,  to  plan  both  business  and 
personal  expendittires  wisely. 

9.  Reipect  The  Limlti  o/  The  Loan  Agree- 
ment—You'll  find  that  the  lender  wUl  be 
involved  with  your  efforts  and  will  work  with 
you  to  make  the  going  easier.  Keep  vour 
lender  informed  of  your  progress.  Going  off 
entirely  on  your  own  can  endanger  the  loan 
and  damage  your  lending  relationship. 

10.  1/  You  Don't  Succeed  At  First  .  .  — 
Don't  give  up.  U  your  loan  request  has  been 
refused,  try  to  find  out  why  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  One  bank  or  lending  organi- 
lauon  may  have  to  turn  down  your  pro- 
posal because  of  their  own  lending  tequu-e- 
ments  while  another  may  be  able  to  handle 
it.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  have  to  in- 
vestigate several  lending  sources. 

The  Small  Busmess  Administration  can 
be  a  valuable  tool  for  the  small  businessman 
or  the  entrepreneur.  It  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  avaU- 
able— the  SBA  cannot  do  It  for  you! 

RtlMASKS   B»    GCST   H.   W     SCNHIDT.    PSkSULNT 

jACKsoNvn.ix   Chambex   or  CoMMsacc 

JAdCSOrtyiLLE.   FIA..    AKD  BOSINCSS 

Distinguished  Guests— Ladles  and  Oentle- 
raan:   My  good  friend  Congressman  Charles 
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a  swlnc  at  It  auywmy.  Ill  try  to  gt.v«  you  ■ 
synopsis  of  ttiree  important  areas  of  bualneBS 
as  It  affects  oar  general  JacksoDviUc  econ- 
oroy. 

First,  although  our  local  ecoiuxny  it  not 
recession  proor.  the  normal  peaks  %«d  valleys 
are  never  as  pronounced  In  our  town  when 
coRipanxl  to  national  or  other  community 
trends.  We  ore  meet  fortunate  in  thot  we 
have  a  very  dlvenlRed  commercial  una  in- 
dustrial mix  which  la  amply  fortlOed  by 
large,  steady  govemment-al  actlvlUea  and 
their  correepondlng  payrolls.  We  seeni  to  have 


u. ^ up «u. .  ^. ™. .« ■«■•  u..  ^«^  « -x^^ "  -^'"^rr^-  ^^4 'ir^^r„"'^Tr^'rn.r,T^jr 

OjKlnilmi  in  Vhe  futur.  economy  and  a  poei-  oonjolKIawa  government  and   buLneT  h« 

U,e  Ulth  ih.t  ,t  .m  be  better  ...  certalnl,  contributed   ^yS  ^  pl^SS*  if 

one  factor  In  the  unoreally  fine  achievement  cussing  and  dMlion-mitl^    Z^^l^'  ,„: 

Of  cjur  r«:entl,  complet«l  Dnlt«l  Fund  drive  becoiS  a^f^T^r^o^m^m  oS^ 

-tlch    generated    over    »300.000    more    thl.  wm  be  ne«led.  along  with  ^^tec^JTi^ 

ye«  than  laat  year.  The  third  area  I  want  for  a  maMive  conTrlcUon  SroSL^?^' 


mission..  If.  cootlnied  Involvemen^ind  i^     eaJiy^'i'^v^lt't^  ^ui^f'SZl,a^ 
operation  with  vsrlou.  sovemment  «:U,ltles     Taniler  i^.A  ",i5f /^"f!^  °'_'^?,"_'^ 


t^^r^rmuT^:"  '^'^■?,f   f-'-oP-y     creating  employ^StToro'i^Ss^S^ 
that  we  muit  be  ever  mindful  of  the  total      clUzens,   After   Kme  degi«  of1wcoe«7we 


and  a  thriving  distribution  Industry  because 
of  our  strategic  location  on  the  sea  li 


e  Involved  ourselves  In  finding  and 
mployment  for  our  difiadvan: 

probl^ns  and  challenge,  of  the  coi^umt-y     we-rrST.  tf.Tclt""  ^S[T,  a°kSI,rS1 

efforts.  During  one  nine  month  period  In  'Ba 
we  placed  307  applicants  In  mj-nm, 
establishing  a  retention  rate  of  72  % . 

3.  To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  partld- 


^.  Of  everything  and  our  econo«.  Is  so  in  order  to  sarve  lu  ne^d.    ^  S^^^'i  m  ^rL^unt  5  wI^M'to  ^i'.""  ^'" 

dlverslfled  that  we  »r,  not  dependent  on  sny  ««   of    a    dvUlan    government    that   must  effort  J^Z  o?e  Stn.^^Jth  Jh.^*,    ?« 

oo.  industry.  Krvlce  or  manufacturing  ac-  stand   re«ly   to  do  for  a  community  what  we  olac^  qm  .n^n^.„f  T^         '^"°?  '"  "• 

tlvlty.  W.  have  «>me  basic  manufacturing  government  cs^not  do  andlSSSnLe   «  "j!if:^l°l  ^F}^!'^'^^.;^'"'  i°^- 


muBt  be  a  partner  with  go%-ernmenl  in  what 
we  can  achieve  together  and  fiaally.   occa- 


ri.":;;o;,drTo«h  «uTh  and  w-^,^     Z.l^r7Z'\\^S^.  rth°rL^y     fa^Slnl^rtSfve^rr'^rrn^'"^" 


all  directions  but  east.  We  are  Florldas  finan- 
cial capltol  with  large  banking  orpuilantlons 
and  major  insurance  companies,  all  making 
their  headquarters  here.  We  are  a  trading 
center  for  a  substantial  hinterland  and  serr- 
ice  organizations  cater  to  a  steadily  increas- 
ing poptilatloo. 

Our  people  have  many  skills  because  of  the 
diversity  of  otar  economy  and  even  the  most 
sophlsttcat«d  New  York  advertising,  radio 
and  television  agencies  readily  point  to  Jack- 
s-^nviJle  with  Its  four  seaaon  climate  and 
other  geo^aphlcal,  aoclal  and  economic  fac- 
tora  as  an  ideal  test  market  for  new  products 
and  a  steady  market  for  producta  fUUne 
proven  nee<is. 

With  this  short  description  of  Jacksonville, 
U5.A.— the  Bold  Wew  City  of  the  South — let 
me  review  for  you  a  few  highly  Important 
statistics.  In  1905  our  Chamber  launched  our 
flrat  meajiin^rful  research  department  that 
haa  since  then  kept  an  accurate  record  of 


tha  people  truly  aervee  them  aa  effectively 
and  effidenUy  aa  It  poaaibiy  can. 

In  the  lattsr  area,  the  leaders  of  the 
Chamber  were  most  instrumental  In  bring- 
Ing  about  onr  modem.  effecUve  consolidated 
government.  Although  consolidation  was 
purposely  never  recognised  aa  a  Chamber 
project,  credit  must  be  given  to  former  Presi- 
dent Yates,  who.  In  his  term  of  offlce.  called 
together  the  flrst  citizens  ad  hoc  committee 
which    prei>ared    and    signed    what    is   now 


.  Training  Program.  Three  to 
lour  hundred  adulu  are  graduated  from  thU 
vocational  educaUonal  course  each  year  and 
registration  for  future  courses  continues  at 
this  high  level. 

4.  As  a  successor  to  our  aucoesaful.  ooncco- 
trated  employment  program,  we  were  recent- 
ly approached  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
memt  and  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  erf  Busi- 
nessmen to  beooms  a  Jobs  Consortium.  The 
project  was  approved  by  our  Board  and  we 
*re  ready  to  go  in  January  of  1071  with  alt 


taown  as  the  Jafe,  Manifesto,  creaUng  the     the  responsibUlUea  of  a  ConsorUum  to  hire 
Government  Study  Commission.  This  Com-      train,  counsel  and  in  muiy  other^ya   fS 


mission  was  predomlnently  composed  of 
Chamber  members  and  all  our  resourcM  were 
made  available  during  the  m&ny  months  of 
studying  and  creating  a  new  farm  of  govern- 
ment for  our  c»»nmunlty. 

Our  Interest  in  better  government  haa  never 
waned  and  dally  oar  Chamber  members  and 
its  staff  are  actively  and  vitally  involved  in 


Into  the  labor  force  the  under-educated  and 
under  privileged. 

6.  The  United  States  Oovernmenl  spends 
mllllona  on  the  extremely  necessary  ten  year 
census.  A  new  census  can  be  of  great  use  and 
benefit  U  proper  Instruction  Is  given  to  the 
users.  Last  month  we  sponsored  a  highly 
successful  census  user  conference,  which  en- 
Joyed  good  attendance  and  was  posetble  with 


our  economic  activity,  completed  many  ape-  tend  most  meetln^of  oS^lSSSiJ^e  Z^cii  t^e  co^^au^^^  S^?tl,  «rf*'^T^  "*"* 
clalised  business  and  industry  studies  ind*ls  snd  serve  on  ma^  and  ^SS3lIJ.^iS?S^  ment^S^^ce  j^^vfiS^n^***?" 
an  amazing  source  for  an  sorte  of  facts  vid      committees,    boards    and    ownmlaiSSs.    WS      ami  '..r  rrn^^^"'  -^^^^^l"*  University 

have  generated  a  most  harmonious  cUmate 
for  working  together  on  our  oomman  com- 
munity problems  but  that  Is  not  to  aay  that 
the  Chamber  is  not  at  tlmea  at  odds  with  our 


figures.  Anyone  contemplating  entering  the 
JacftsonviIIe  market  can  get  worthwhile  and 
TSlUAble  lnrormfl.tion  from  this  department 
which  can  help  determine  the  degree  of  auc- 
ceea  or  possible  failure  of  a  new  venture 


and  our  Chamber. 

6.  In  the  area  of  trade  mlssloiu.  we  enjoy 
the  total  cooperation  of  our  local  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  representatives  and  It  ts 
gratifying  to  note  that  our  misalons  have  re- 


our  J.c^nv;iirbui'n:."Tnd«U  based     ^r^^  vle-^^t-I^'^g.'SryTp:^!      ltTul,^^.'S:jS^\':^  "T  "^ 


ment,  labor  force,  resldentlsl  electric  meters, 
taxable  sales,  value  of  building  permiu  issued 
and  bank  debits.  Since  19«5,  when  the  index 
stood  at  113,  tt  has  risen  steadily  each  year  to 
115  in  •86.  119  in  '87.  138  In  08.  M9  in  "89 
and  at  the  end  of  the  present  quarter,  it  la 
154.8.  Lefs  take  a  quick  look  at  significant 
figures  of  some  of  the  factors  that  go  Into  our 
Index  and  perhaps  get  out  the  crystal  ball  to 
see  what  It  looks  like  for  1971.  As  for  employ- 
ment in  September,  which  Is  a  short  month 


tic  on  our  batting  average  because  we  lose 
some  and  also  win  some,  sometimes  by  rela- 
Uvely  close  votea. 

Uany  people  stui  beUeve  that  a  Chambers 
only  interest  Is  trade,  attracting  more  indus- 
tries and  chasing  the  all -mighty  dollar. 
ThoBs  days.  I  presiime,  had  their  demise 
many  years  ago.  since  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nised tbjkt  a  Chamber  must  concern  Itself 
with  the  totality  of  life  In  a  community. 
Education  In  aU  Ito  forms,  deepening  bar- 


compared  to  a  naUonal  unemployment  rate  air.    water    and    land    poUutlon    nr^anif 

Of  Slightly  over  8.4%.  In  addition,  we  have  eliminating  urban  bllghrSWh  S^^ 

„„^  ......     .    ,  "^^  "*•"  """"ions  for  eiport  and  Import 

Building  activity  U  3  1 -^   greater  than  last  imcouraglng  good  racial  reUuons  ana  Vur-         ,„     . 

year-s  record  and  at  the  present  time  ther«  vejlng  etlstliTidu^lJ    to^e  ?u.t  i      "'^"T,*"  "'  T  ""'"  ''^""  " 

is  over  10a  mimon  dollar,  wwth  of  eonrtnic-  few.  are  all  plit  and  parcel  of  tbfaWi^mJ      productive  r«ulu  of  this  partlcu  _  , 

tion  in  process  which  is  led  by  a  whopping  responsiblUtla.  of  an  Evolved  aSL^^^J      1^JL'^^f,V"  ^  '°"^°  """""^  """^  ""• 


trade  with  our 

7.  Oovenunsnu  aeem  to  be  mor«  and  more 
concerned  about  consumers  and  ws  are  prob- 
ably scoring  a  flrst  in  ths  country  with  oiir 
November  19th  automobile  conference  for 
con.fumers.  sponsored  by  the  local  automo- 
bile industries  and  members  of  the  State  At- 
torney's Offlce.  We  hope  to  furnish  consum- 
ers informauon  to  help  them  make  wise  buy- 
ing decisions  and  gain  greater  satisfactioa 
from  their  purchases. 

B.  A  project,  aided  by  Congreeaman  Charles 
Bennett,  placed  a  directory  of  Jacksonville 
manulaclurera  as  well  as  the  Jacksonville 
telepbone  directory  in  the  314  embassies  and 
con.'.ulates  that  are  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  In  our  world.  It 

the 
lar  project 


17*^  Increase  In  residential  construction 
ovor  Isst  year,  mostly  in  much  needed  and 
attractive  apartment  complexes.  Retail  sales 
have  climbed  rather  sharply  this  year  com- 
pared to  dips  In  other  areas  of  our  country 
and  department  store  sales  are  up  18%  for 
the  flrst  9  months  of  this  year  over  last  year. 
Bsnfc  debits  are  up  8.3%  over  last  year, 


Its  interested  and  dedicated  members. 

Because  government,  local.  sUte  and  na- 
Uonal, IS  also  an  active  participant  in  the 
same  community  problems  and  challenges. 
It's  a  natural  evolvemcnt  for  both  govern- 
ment and  business  to  look  to  each  other  for 
help,  support  and  active  cooperation.  Legion 
are  the  projects  and  problems  that  are  part 


Jackionville  products  or  services,  at  least 
they  can  get  the  name  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  our  Individuals  and  Arms. 

9.  Vocational  and  technical  education  have 
always  enjoyed  top  priori  ty  among  our 
Chamber  programs.  Right  now  educators 
and  Chamber  members  are  researching  the 
possibility  or  a  central  learning  center  site 


though   we  have  had  a   slight  dip 'in  ^Ime     C^M^^',^^Z^o^i^^^t'S^''Z,^     dedicated    to   adult   vocational' educational 
and  demand  deposits  of  less  than  3-.  when     a  few  of  ^^ !^^^!^^'\^T.^JT     ?l^l^.  ^.^."^.^  _^««  °'  °^  ^'^^  ^^  Jears 


comnared  to  imd  *  '"*  °'  *  ™"*""  ^"^^^^  nature  that  lllus- 

comparea  to  ivsB.  trate  this  government-business  portnershln 

b»sinirz::L'Lr'r*^ji:*'  ^^  ""~"*'  ^  ^«  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-^  wuhT^^^: 

fh.,  ^.                     ^^   bottomed   out   and  henaive   plan   to  completely   moderniaT the 

that  bustneesa  generally  will  be   brisker  in  downtown   center  of  our  city.  A  10^1^1 

1971.  Ftor  JacksoovUIs  this  ta  generally  good  policy  eommlttes  from  governient  a^  bST- 


efforts  In  this  area  were  Instrumental 
doubling  the  number  of  vocational  courses 
offered  by  our  Junior  College  campuses  In 
Jacksonville. 

10.  Business  and  Industry  are  always  ex- 
tremely   sensitive    to    Increased    taxes    and 
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higher  governmental  budgets.  Our  Chamber 
led  the  fight  for  Increasing  our  budget  for 
public  instruction  ao  tliat  Duval  County 
would  eventually  have  a  top  quality  school 
system.  With  the  aid  of  our  school  booid 
our  Legislators  in  Tallahassee  were  able  to 
establish  a  new  funding  formula  which  wiU 
mecm  millions  of  ettra  dollars  to  our  com- 
munity in  the  years  ahead  tor  public  edu- 
cation. 

I  could  list  many  more  examples  of  the 
solid  and  effecUve  partnership  role  we  as- 
sume with  government  aid  and  support  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  our  community 

This  Seminar  in  Itself  is  an  eiample  of 
our  mutual  interesu.  Next  week  Jim  Mooney 
our  Executive  Vice  President,  and  I  will  go 
to  Washington  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Uaurtce  Stans,  to  consuit  with 
him  and  other  Chamber  presidents,  in  the 
common  problem  of  aiding  mlnorltlee  to 
establish  businesses  of  their  own  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

The  American  system  of  free  enterprise  Is 
without  quesUon  the  very  best  way  to  give 
employment.  Income,  consumer  benefits  and 
a  richer  and  fuller  life  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people.  America  is  living  proof  of  this 
philoeophy.  Only  last  week  Secretary  George 
Romney.  while  speaking  in  Jacksonville, 
lauded  the  great  contribuuons  that  are  made 
by  individual  cltlsens  in  our  democracy  He 
called  on  all  of  us  to  give  oiu-  maximum 
private  effort  to  help  business  and  govern- 
ment solve  our  mutual  problems. 

Tea.  it's  good  business  to  concern  yourself 
with  the  problems  and  challenges  of  our 
community  and  our  government,  Ye«.  and 
it's  also  good  Americanism  to  do  your  part  to 
make  the  tend  ire  lire  on,  Iftc  country  we 
live  in  and  Che  irorld  ice  live  tcith  an  even 
l>etter  place  because  we're  herd 


CAMPAIGN  REFORMS  A 
CHARADE" 


•RITUAL 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missooai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr,  BOLLOJO.  Mr.  Speaker  the  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  Jack  Gould 
points  up  the  dangers  of  escalating  ex- 
penditures for  pollUcal  adverti.<)ing  It 
appeared  In  the  Kansa*  City  Times  on 
October  24.  shortly  after  President 
Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  Umiting  expendi- 
tures for  jjolitlcal  advertising: 

CucTAicsi  Rkroaiu  A  "Rrrnsi.  cnsasot" 
(By  Jack  Goiild) 

New  To«k— The  criticism  of  President 
Nixon  for  vetoing  a  blil  limiting  expendi- 
tures in  political  campaigns  was  chiefly 
noteworthy  tor  Its  display  of  naivete.  No 
realUt  In  the  TV  medium  thought  for  one 
moment  that  the  White  House  would  Uirow 
away  its  economic  advantage  in  drowning 
the  opposition  m  spot  commercials  or  staged 
discussions,  eitner  in  the  current  campaign 
or  in  1972. 


Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
no  lees  a  master  in  bending  the  medium  to 
lils  will  and  in  ig64  it  was  Sen.  Barry  S. 
Goldwatcr  who  suffered  the  econotnic  disad- 
vantage in  his  presldenUal  oompaign. 

The  point  is  tliat  whenever  edtber  party 
beUoves  TV  will  sene  its  parUsan  ends,  then 
meaningful  reform  in  campaign  abuses  is 
Just  a  ritual  charade.  The  name  of  the  game 
is  to  get  elected  or  reelected,  and  if  TV  is 
the  supposed  magic  wand  that  assures  suc- 
cess, then  the  status  quo  u  going  to  prevaiL 
This  year's  exercise  in  proposed  reform 
foUows  the  traditional  pattern.  Noble  «ords 
circulated  In  Congress  about  the  evUs  of  se- 
lecung  candidates  through  the  power  of  the 
purse,  but  when  the  chips  were  really  down 
tlie  Idea  once  again  became  academic  as  the 
President  advanced  Ubored  reasons  why  the 
bill  liad  defects. 

Consider  the  realiUes  apropos  this  Novem- 
ber, While  Congress  bemused  luelf  with  fit- 
ful hearings,  both  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
in  New  York  and  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  In 
California  had  contracted  tor  gobs  of  spot 
commercials  Through  neatly  timed  maneu- 
vering it  turned  out  that  the  congressional 
bill  would  not  apply  to  tills  year's  elecuon  in 
any  event.  The  image-makers  in  the  two 
largest  slates  didn't  have  to  sutc  their  prag- 
matic approach:  Did  the  White  House  want 
to  Ukc  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  Republican 
governorships  of  the  two  largest  states? 

Nixon  also  had  to  look  ahead.  If  the  equal- 
time  provision  of  Section  315  of  the  federal 
commtmlcatlons  act  were  amended  to  allow 
coverage  of  the  two  principal  candidates  a 
provision  of  the  bui,  he  would  find  it  po- 
Utlcally  awkward  to  avoid  debates. 

But  Nlion  was  singed  once  in  lils  debates 
with  the  late  President  John  F  Kennedy  and 
deciding  two  years  ahead  of  the  event  that 
he  would  expose  himself  again  to  such  a  risk 
runs  contrary  to  human  nature. 

Johnson  adopted  the  go-it-alone  tactic  in 
»  different  way.  As  all  Incumbenu  do  he  saw 
no  point  in  enhancing  the  TV  exposure  of 
Goldwater,  so  flrst  the  word  went  out  to  the 
Democratic  congressmen  to  forget  any 
amendment  inviting  debates.  Then  he  de- 
clined to  appear  on  regular  discussion  pro- 
grams, because  under  the  rules  of  fairness 
the  serwtor  would  have  had  claim  to  equal 
time. 

Both  parties,  in  effect,  want  to  and  do  con- 
trol the  TV  medium  and  therein  lies  the 
deep  danger.  Stations  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communlcauons  commission  as  an 
arm  of  Congress,  with  the  Senate  having  the 
power  to  pass  on  presidential  nominees  for 
the  agency. 

In  both  Democratic  and  Republican  re- 
gimes the  long  political  arm  of  the  White 
House  has  always  had  an  important  Influence 
on  the  PCC.  and  Congress  has  treated  the 
agency  like  a  malleable  child.  The  regulatory 
body  charged  with  the  critical  determination 
of  the  future  of  communications,  with  all  its 
effects  on  elections.  Is  esaenoally  a  repository 
for  political  patronage. 

The  circumstances  require  a  whole  new 

approach    to   the   concept   of   a   free   press. 

Surely  that  freedom  must  be  defended,  but 

practically  it  is  also  inoreaaUigly  Irrelevant. 

The  prime  source  of  Information  and  opm- 
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Ion.  which  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  sought  to  protect,  no 
longer  U«  in  the  unlicensed  preaa.  For  un- 
told milllMis.  especially  those  who  prefer 
news  and  pictures  and  crisp  bulletiiu  yes- 
lerday'i  "free  press"  u  now  government- 
reguUted  television,  with  a  federal  regula- 
tory agency  supplanting  the  editor  ai  the 
ultimate  umpire  of  Journalistic  standartla. 

In  short,  politicians  with  a  portlsnn  ax  to 
grind— not  JournalUta.  who  at  least 
theoretically  are  committed  to  the  credo  of 
objectivity— have  taken  over  the  main- 
stream ol  Journalism.  If  the  pouaciao  ts 
Important  or  loud  enough,  his  raised  voice 
or  eyebrow  Is  sumcleut  in  ItseU  to  convince 
the  television  broadcaster  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  seU-ceniorshlp  to  avoid  Je<»ardizlnK  a 
license  worth  millions. 

This  transition  from  free-enterprise  jour- 
nalism to  government-dependent  Journalism 
has  taken  place  In  an  atmosphere  of  aelon- 
ishing  indifference  to  the  change.  Such  is 
Uie  emotional  impact  of  television's  moving 
and  talking  personage  that  the  image-mak- 
ers swiftly  moved  In  to  convert  govern- 
mental leaders  to  pitchmen  selling  their 
views  on  crucial  issues  of  government  the 
way  manufacturers  seU  automobues  and 
soaps. 

Instead  of  being  called  to  task  for  whrt 
they  might  be  doing  to  a  fair  and  vHble 
democracy,  these  image-makers  have  been 
lionized  as  some  sort  of   super  wliard.s 

As  long  as  today's  government-dependent 
Journalism  resu  In  the  bands  of  politicians 
whose  omnipresent  thought  is  the  mcll-r 
ot  elecuon  or  re-election  meaningful  reform 
of  television's  role  in  politics  is  Ju.it  a  dI  ,- 
dream,  *  ■ 

The  routine  is  monotonous:  To  pacify  tlie 
public  there  U  a  gesture  of  concern  lusl  be- 
fore an  election,  with  action  always  too  late 
to  have  any  meaning.  Then  the  Issue  is  tIJl;.- 
shelved. 

What  to  do?  A  brave  broadcaster  might 
reject  ail  commercial  spots  m  exchange  for 
a  faU-  balance  of  free  time  for  all  major  can- 
didates By  begging  Congress  for  relief,  the 
broadcasiers  are  parties  to  the  game:  Thev 
know  nothing  wiu  happen,  A  house  rule  on 
politics  and  a  willingness  to  defend  the  rue 
up  to  the  Supreme  court  If  necessary  would 
be  a  true  test  of  their  sincerity  and  deter- 
mination. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  uMversallv 
respected  for  Its  nonpartlsanshlp  and  hard 
work,  might  be  one  organisation  which  could 
explore  the  complete  removal  of  TV  from  po- 
litical domination  and  champion  new  ground 
rules  applicable  to  all  parties  In  or  out  of 
power  It  might  take  years  to  accomplish,  but 
the  present  state  of  chaos  on  the  air  took  20 
years  to  develop. 

Escalating  expenditures  tor  poUtieal  adver- 
tising threaten  to  make  a  mockery  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  content  of  the  political  spou  Is 
an  appalling  oversimplification  of  critical 
matters  affecting  voters  of  all  persuasions 

Some  generation  at  some  point  will  have 
to  rally  momentum  tor  an  overhaul  of  the 
relationship  between  those  chosen  to  govern 
and  society's  most  powerful  means  of  per- 
suasion—TV.  The  debasement  of  both  Is 
hardly  a  matter  to  be  ignored  or  mourned  and 
Joked  about,  election  after  election. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jumes  B.  Allen 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L 
R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all,  who  art 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  aU, 
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without  whom  life  has  no  spiritual  source 
or  divine  meaning,  but  with  whom  there 
is  power  for  the  present  and  hope  for 
the  future,  we  turn  to  Thee  as  did  our 
fathers  In  their  day  for  light  and  guid- 
ance through  all  perils  and  dlfflculties. 
Give  us,  as  'Hiou  didst  give  them,  the 
patience  and  the  wisdom  to  strive  for  a 


redeemed  and  righteous  nation,  a 
cleansed  earth,  and  a  society  of  peace 
and  Justice,  Release  Thy  spirit  anew 
upon  the  world  and.  above  end  be- 
yond our  human  limitations,  bring  to 
fulfillment  the  divine  intention  for  all 
mankind. 
Through  the  toiling  hours  of  this  day. 
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lead  Thy  servants  In  this  Chamber  as 
faithful  stewards  of  the  Nation's  trust, 
so  to  speak,  and  act  as  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  embittered  days,  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  concord,  and  in 
every  endeavor  confirm  the  pledge  of 
"one  Nation  under  God.  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.' 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 
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DESIGNA'nON    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  please  read  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  from  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rdssell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 

PaESlOEKT    MID  TCMPOBZ. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Novembfr  n.  1970. 
To  the  Semite: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senat«, 
I  appoint  Hon.  jAtns  B.  Aij,iw.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Cbalr  during  my  absence. 
Ricfuao  B.  RusscLL. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. November  16,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  today  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  13  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  approved  a  mo- 
tion sponsored  by  Senator  Hansin  and 
myself  to  add  major  portions  of  HR 
18970.  the  trade  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Rouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
the  social  security  amendments. 

I  believe  that  this  vote  represents  a 
major  milestone  in  American  trade 
policy. 

This  vote  reflected  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's awareness  of  the  grave  disad- 
vantage that  shortsighted  and  soft- 
headed trade  policies  have  placed  on 
American  workers. 

It  reflected  the  Finance  Committee's 
recognition   that   this   country   can   no 


longer  witlistand  a  continued  outflow  of 
our  gold,  that  we  must  do  something  to 
balance  our  trade  accounts. 

Tliis  vote  represented  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  to  obtain 
reciprocity  in  world  trade. 

The  vote  represented  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  to  get  ac- 
tion on  trade  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

This  vote  has  already  produced  re- 
sults. Shortly  after  the  vote  on  October 
13.  Japan  changed  its  poslUon  and  sud- 
denly indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
voluntary  restraints  on  texUle  imports 

As  everyone  knows.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  spent  several  unprofitable 
months  trying  to  negotiate  voluntary  re- 
stnctlons  on  Japanese  textile  imports 
and  was  turned  down  cold. 

Now  that  Japan  has  suddenly  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  negotiate,  we  wUl 
hear  a  clamor  to  po-stpone  passage  of  the 
trade  bill.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
Japan  will  never  agree  to  limit  its  flood 
of  textUes  unless  this  Congress  demon- 
strates its  determination  to  have  reci- 
procity in  world  trade. 
K,,?'  ?°""e-  "lere  is  nothing  In  the  trade 
bill  which  would  be  inimical  to  a  volun- 
tnry  agreement,  for  the  bUl  provides  that 
voluntary  agreements  may  supersede  anv 
quotas  established  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

.iT't  ?*™  "*"  *  substantial  deficit  in 
tne  balance  of  payments  in  every  year 
but  one  in  the  past  decade.  In  1969  we 
suffered  an  astronomical  balance'-of- 
p:ymenls  deficit,  a  deficit  of  $7.2  billion 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  that  these 
deflciU  are  due  not  to  the  inability  of 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete 
but  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  negotiators 
have  systemaUcally  lowered  bairiers 
against  foreign  imporU  while  falling  to 
insist  upon  the  reciprocal  reducUon  of 
trade  barriers  of  foreign  nations  Our 
trade  negotiators  have  apparently  lived 
imder  the  delusion  that  good  old  Uncle 
Sam  can  still  be  banker,  Santa  Claus  and 
policeman  to  the  whole  world.  We  con- 
Unue  to  give  bUlions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
aid.  we  provide  military  protecUon  for 
the  entire  free  world,  and  we  give  low- 
wage  foreign  countries  easy  access  to  our 
markets. 

Free  trade  Is  a  wonderful  theory.  When 
I  was  in  college,  1  was  taught  by  my 
economics  professors  that  free  trade  is 
good.  Apparently,  the  economics  profes- 
sors are  sUll  teaching  this  theory,  for  I 
understand  that  about  5,000  economists 
have  signed  a  petition  stating  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Trade  Act  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Under  the  theory  of  free  trade,  every 
nation  Is  better  off  because  every  nation 
will  produce  Items  which  they  produce 
most  etBclently.  Prices  to  consumers  the 
world  over  will  be  much  lower.  All  the 
world's  productive  resources  can  be  used 
with  maximum  efliclency. 

I  agree  that  free  trade  Is  a  beautiful 
theory— but  It  is  a  theory  only.  While 
the  United  States  has  lowered  its  tariffs 
and  eliminated  its  quotas,  other  nations 
have  kept  theirs.  Also,  the  more  sophisti- 
cated exporting  nations  such  as  Japan 
have  developed  all  kinds  of  devices  and 
schemes  to  encouiage  their  manufactur- 
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ers  to  export,  and  all  kinds  of  devious 
restrictions  against  imports. 

In  the  September  edition  of  Portime 
magazine,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
article  about  the  Japanese  export  offen- 
sive. This  article,  entitled  "How  the 
Japanese  Mount  That  Export  BUtz," 
points  out  that  the  Japanese  trade  offen- 
sive has  some  highly  original  features 
which  are  hard  to  match.  For  example, 
the  Government  backs  corporations  that 
export  with  an  arsenal  of  help — credit 
at  preferential  rates,  attractive  tax  in- 
centives, and  even  insurance  against 
overseas  advertising  campaigns  that  fail 
to  meet  sales  targets.  In  addition,  cartels 
of  Japanese  exporters  meet  regularly  to 
fix  prices  and  lay  plans  for  overwhelming 
foreign  competitors.  Giant  trading  com- 
panies spearhead  the  export  drive.  Their 
tireless  sales  forces  abroad  are  backed 
by  the  full  force  of  Japan's  banks  and 
Government  ministries. 

Moreover,  the  export  offensive  Is  com- 
manded by  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  in  per- 
son. The  Premier  heads  the  Supreme 
Trade  Council,  where  top  business  and 
government  leaders  quietly  slice  up  the 
world  market  and  set  annual  goals  for 
every  major  product  and  country. 

This  article  points  out  how  the  Japa- 
nese have  sold  some  items  such  as  air 
conditioners  and  automobiles  at  a  loss 
for  as  much  as  3  years  to  drive  com- 
petitors out  of  business  and  overwhelm 
a  market. 

Another  article  in  the  October  edition 
of  Fortune  magazine  points  out  how  the 
Japanese  are  gaining  inroads  in  the 
American  textile  market  by  concentrat- 
ing on  one  product  line  after  another. 
After  the  Japanese  manufacturers  have 
driven  the  American  manufacturers  of 
one  product  line  out  of  business  then 
they  are  free  to  raise  prices  and  go  on 
to  another  product  line. 

As  well  as  having  all  kinds  of  export 
incentives.  Japan  has  one  of  the  most 
protected  domestic  markets  in  the  world. 
The  Japanese  have  quotas  on  S8  different 
items. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  has  pointed  out,  other  coimtries 
such  as  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  have  discriminations  against 
Japanese  exports,  and  these  countries 
liave  a  host  of  devices  to  keep  out  textiles 
from  less  developed  countries.  As  the 
Secretary  has  stated : 

In  short,  our  market  baa  been  open  while 
others  have  t>een  closed. 


Secretary  Stans  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  trade 
restrictions  of  other  countries.  The  Sec- 
retary spent  many  montlis  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate a  voluntary  restraint  on  imports 
with  the  Japanese.  Japan  turned  him 
down  flat. 

The  Secretary's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  most  il- 
luminating. The  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  in  the  first  8  months  of  1970.  we 
lost  91.000  jobs  In  the  textile-apparel 
industry  because  of  imports.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  that  if  quotas  are  not  im- 
posed, we  stand  to  lose  100,000  jobs  an- 
nually In  the  textile-apparel  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
afford   to  sell   one  of  our  largest  and 
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most  Important  domestic  industries  down 
the  river;  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  say  goodbye  to  an  industry  which 
provides  one  out  of  every  eight  manu- 
facturing jobs  In  the  United  States;  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  for.sake  an  industry 
which  provides  a  large  percentage  of  Uje 
Job  opportunities  available  to  poorly  ed- 
ucated, underprivileged  black  and  white 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  testimony  on 
the  trade  bill,  some  witnesses  tried  to 
raise  the  specter  of  retaliation.  Clarence 
Palmby.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  testified  at  great 
length  about  the  threat  of  retaliation  to 
our  soybean  exports. 

Soybean  exports  have  Increased  dra- 
matically in  the  past  few  years  and  are, 
of  course,  a  prime  dollar  earner  in  our 
export  trade. 

However,  I  beUeve  that  the  threat  of 
retaliation  against  soybean  exports  is 
nothing  more  than  a  scare  tactic  used  by 
optmnents  of  the  trade  bill.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  colloquy  with  Secretary  Palmby. 
other  nations  could  not  possibly  refuse 
to  accept  our  soybean  exports,  for  we  ex- 
port Just  about  all  of  the  soybeans  which 
are  exported  in  the  world  market.  Total 
world  exports  of  soybeans  in  1969  were 
342  million  bushels.  Of  this  total,  the 
United  States  exported  311  million  bush- 
els. Moreover,  as  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's own  publications  point  out, 
soybeans  have  increased  dramatically  In 
world  trade  because  they  are  the  only 
commodity  in  sufficient  supply  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  the  worldwide  shortage  of  oils 
and  meals.  Not  only  do  the  markets 
of  the  world  have  to  depend  upon  the 
United  States  to  supply  their  soybean 
needs,  but  these  markets  have  no  sub- 
stitute for  soybeans. 

The  soybean  boigyman  Is  only  one  of 
the  red  herrings  used  by  the  opposition 
We  are  told  that  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  to  be  a  leader  in  free  trade.  We 
ar«  led  to  understand  that  should  we 
move  toward  a  more  protected  domesUc 
market,  other  countrie.'i  will  retaliate  and 
we  will  have  a  worldwide  trade  war 

What  these  criUcs  are  really  saying  is 
that  we  should  continue  our  bighearted 
policy  of  free  trade  while  other  countries 
are  allowed  to  continue  their  protection- 
ist PoUcies.  They  are  saying  that  U  we 
foUow  the  same  policy  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  worid  have  foUowed  for  over 
30  years,  there  will  be  a  trade  war 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  United 
States,  with  the  largest  and  richest  con- 
sumer market  In  the  entire  worid.  is  in 
the  best  bargaining  position  in  the  worid 
The  United  States  has  every  right  to  in- 
sist on  reciprocity  in  world  trade. 

It  Is  Ume  that  we  say  to  all  the  naOons 
of  the  worid,  "We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  Santa  Claus.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  insist  on  reciprocity  because  a  con- 
tmued  outfiow  of  our  gold  reserve  and  a 
contmued  loss  of  domestic  industries  will 
destroy  us." 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  amendment 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Is  the  same  bUI  that  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee except  for  the  deleUon  of  the  tax 
deferral  system  known  as  the  Domestic 
IntemaUonal  Sales  Corporation,  and  the 
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deletion  of  Presidential  authority  to  elim- 
inate the  American  selling  price  system 
of  evalutation  on  benzenoid  chemicals.  In 
addition  to  quotas  for  textiles  and  foot- 
wear, the  amendment  makes  several 
other  substantial  changes  in  our  trade 
laws.  The  bill  will  greaUy  improve  the 
chances  of  displaced  American  workers 
to  get  adjustment  assistance— temporary 
income  supplements  and  retraining.  It 
also  liberalizes  the  mechanism  through 
which  industries  damaged  by  foreign 
imports  can  get  relief,  the  escape  clause. 
1  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  will  not  be  tied  in  any  case. 
Should  the  President  find  It  is  in  the 
national  Interest  not  to  apply  a  quota, 
he  can  refuse  to  grant  quota  relief.  This 
Is  tme  even  in  the  case  of  textile  and 
footwear  quotas.  Moreover,  the  bill  places 
emphasis  on  voluntary  agreements.  The 
President  will  have  authority  to  enter 
into  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements 
to  limit  imports  of  textile  or  footwear 
articles  in  order  to  avoid  market  disrup- 
tions. Such  volimtary  agreements  will 
supersede  any  quotas  established  imder 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  criticism 
in  some  quarters  of  the  move  to  attach 
the  trade  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  bill.  It  is  ctiarged  that 
this  is  blackmail,  that  we  are  making 
social  security  a  hostage  of  a  trade  bill. 
Nothing  could  be  fiuther  from  the 
truth.  It  was  the  judgment  of  those  in- 
terested in  securing  trade  legislation  this 
year  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
time  to  go  through  the  normal  hearing 
process  and  extended  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Now  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
turned from  the  November  elections,  it 
will  have  only  about  a  month  to  clear  a 
massive  legislative  backlog.  Six  major 
appropriation  bills  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  most  revolutionary 
social  legislation  in  decades,  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan. 

Moreover,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
thot  the  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  have 
trade  legislation.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  opponents  of  trade 
legislation,  knowing  they  do  not  have 
the  votes,  would  attempt  to  talk  a  trade 
bill  to  death  if  the  bill  were  to  stand 
alone. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reports  to  the  Senate  floor  a  bill  which 
includes  social  security  provisions  and 
trade  proN-isions.  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  objects  to  attaching  the 
trade  measure  to  social  security  can  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  to 
strike  the  trade  provisions  from  the  bill. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  trade  amendments  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Long 
on  the  tremendous  job  he  has  done  in 
scheduling  and  holding  hearing!  on 
short  notice.  When  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  move  for  the  inclusion  of  trade 
legislaUon  in  the  social  security  amend- 
ments, the  chairman  .scheduled  2  days  of 
hearings  and   approved   a   witness  list 


which  included  a  broad  cross  secUon  of 
mterests.  We  heard  from  19  different  wit- 
nesses, which  included  six  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  The  chairman 
accepted  for  the  record  statements  of 
any  person  who  wanted  his  statement  m- 
cluded  in  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
passage  of  trade  legislation  this  year  I 
tJiought  that  those  of  us  who  wish  to  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  American  workers  would 
encounter  the  same  kind  of  roadblocks 
tljat  have  faced  us  in  the  past 

Now.  however.  I  am  optimistic  I  be- 
lieve we  can.  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
secure  the  passage  of  leglslaUon  which 
will  protect  the  jobs  of  the  2.4  million 
people  employed  In  the  texuie-apparel 
industry.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
protect  the  footwear  industry  where 
plant  after  plant  Is  being  closed  because 
of  the  flood  of  imports. 

1  believe  tliat  the  Congress  will,  at  last 
say  to  the  worid  that  henceforth  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  demand  reci- 
procity in  worid  trade:  Uiat  we  ore  going 
to  use  our  bargaining  power  to  protect 
American  industry,  American  Jobs  and 
the  American  gold  supply. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  disttagulshed  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  very  Important  contribu- 
tion he  is  making  here  this  morning  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  other  body  will  take  time  to 
read  the  excellent  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  by  those  who  con- 
tend that  we  have  much  at  stake,  and 
much  is  being  risked  by  our  insistence 
that  we  take  a  realistic  riew  of  our  trade 
policies  today,  that  instead  of  having  tl 
billion  trade  surplus,  we  actually  have  a 
»4  billion  deficit. 

It  is  free  when  other  countiles  want 
to  Import  into  the  United  States  but 
there  are  aU  sorts  of  roadblocks,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed  out, 
if  we  want  to  export  to  any  other  country 
In  the  worid.  Our  |1  billion-plus  surplus 
balance  of  trade  becomes  a  deficit  in 
excess  of  $4  bUllon  if  one  considers 
the  amount  of  goods  that  are  shipped 
from  j\merica.  being  purchased  through 
foreign  aid.  U.S.  financed,  the  differen- 
tial between  the  value  placed  upon  im- 
ports coming  into  America  and  exports 
leaving  this  country,  about  a  10  percent 
differential — often  referred  to  as  CIP  the 
difference  and  adds  to  that  cost  the  in 
cost  insurance  and  freight,  and  the  im- 
pact of  PubUc  Law  480  expenditures. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  fact 
in  the  context  of  American  jobs?  Great 
moment  is  made  of  our  soybean  exports 
yet  practically  oil  the  theoreticians  who 
contend  that  we  should  have  fewer  trade 
barriers  than  we  now  have  say  that  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  America  must  be 
found  not  In  the  production  of  agricul- 
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tural  products  but  in  the  production  of 
sophisticated  materials  in  which  the 
poorer  schooled  and  less  adequately 
trained  foreign  workers  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  as  effectively  as  typical 
American  workers. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  say 
we  have  a  good  balance  of  trade  and 
point  to  soybeans  turn  around  and  say 
that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  product  we 
should  be  trying  to  export  from  this 
country,  because  they  Icnow.  as  all  know 
who  are  concerned  enough  to  look  at  the 
facts,  that  fewer  people  are  employed 
in  agriculture  in  America  today  than 
ever  before  in  our  history  in  proportion 
to  our  total  population.  In  1969.  one 
farmer  in  the  United  States  produced 
enough  for  himself  and  45  other  per- 
sons. In  1959  one  farmer  produced 
enough  for  himself  and  23  other  per- 
sons In  the  United  States.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  1968  there  were  about 
900.000  fewer  farms  in  the  United  States 
than  there  were  in  1960. 

The  typical  American  farmer  feeds 
more  of  his  fellow  Americans  than  does 
any  other  farmer  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  And  it  significant  that 
those  who  oppose  any  restrictions  at  all 
are  the  same  people  who  are  proposing 
that  we  expand  welfare  programs:  that 
we  engage  in  more  costly  work  training 
programs  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack 
and  fill  the  Jobs  that  are  lost  to  foreign 
workers.  The  same  people  are  deploring 
the  fact  that  5.5  percent  of  our  work  force 
is  unemployed  and  are  saying.  'Let  us  get 
on  with  welfare  and  Job  training."  But 
none  of  these  critics  tell  us  where  we 
are  going  to  And  the  Jobs  in  American 
Industry  to  take  up  the  slack  and  provide 
work  for  the  people  who  are  being  put 
out  of  work. 

The  fact  is  that  if  America  were  to 
produce  all  the  things  that  have  been 
imported  into  America  just  last  year,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  work 
rolls  in  American  industry  2.5  million 
more  people. 

It  is  the  jobs  that  people  have  in  this 
country  that  make  America  the  great 
marketplace  that  it  is.  If  we  destroy  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  who  are 
losing  their  Jobs  because  of  the  increas- 
ing amount  of  imporU.  the  time  wUl 
come  when  the  United  States  will  not  be 
the  worlds  greatest  marketplace.  It  is 
directed  toward  this  eventuality  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  submitted  and  attached  as  an  Eunend- 
ment  to  the  social  security  bill  a  rea- 
sonable program  which  already  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  has  made  his  plead- 
ings more  effective  m  dealing  with  for- 
eign countries  by  saying,  "let  us  be  a 
litUe  more  fair  to  foreign  countries  than 
we  have  been  in  the  past."  I  think  our 
proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
1  hope  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  will  be  read.  I  hope  that 
the  wise  counsel  it  contains  will  be 
heeded  by  Members  of  Congress  in  giv- 
ing the  necessary  strength  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  other  administra- 
tion oCBcials  in  attempting,  first  of  all,  to 
establish  some  reasonable  quotas  or  some 
reasonable  treatment  between  America 
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and  the  other  coimtrles  in  the  nrorld  to- 
day. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  I  compliment  him  for 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Wyoming  for  his 
generosity  and  his  outsUnding  contribu- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  surplus.  I 
think  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  deficit  on  our 
balance  of  payments  18  times  out  of  the 
past  20  years,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly:  and  we  have  $42  bUllon  worth 
of  short-term  dollar  claims  overseas  and 
only  $10  billion  in  gold. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


November  17,  1070 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BaWKEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,    which   were  re- 
fererd  as  indicated: 
PaorosxD  Amkndmknt  to  tub  BuDcrr.  1971. 

roa    TOT     iNTKUfATSONAl.    MONKTABT  '  FOHB 

{S.  Doc.  No.  ftl-llO) 

A  communication  from  tlie  President  of 
the  I7mted  States,  traosmitimg  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  budget  for  tiie  fiscal  year  1971 
In  the  amount  of  S1.540  mlUlon.  for  the  D.3. 
quota.  International  Monetary  Fund  (with 
an  accompanyihg  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
Repobt   ow    CoNraaCTS   NECoriATm   bt    thb 

NaTIOKAI.    ACXONAUTICS    AND    SPACl    AOMlM- 
IST«ATIOK 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  iaw.  a  report 
with  respect  to  contracte  negotiated  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  property  or  services  determmed  to 
t>e  for  experimental,  development,  or  re- 
search work,  or  for  malting  or  furnishing 
property  for  experiment,  test,  development, 
or  research.  lor  the  period  January  1,  1970* 
through  June  30.  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 
Pmopossa    Luislation     To    Paovmi    Con. 

TmUANCX   or    IMCKNTIVX    Pat    To    MeMBEES 

or  THa  DNtroBMiD  Snvicn  roa  a  3-Month 

PXaiOD     Arm     TBMXNATtOK      OF     MtasiNG 
flTATtlB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  amend  secUon  552(a)  of  title  37.  United 
Statea  Code,  bo  provide  continuance  of 
incentive  pay  to  membera  of  the  uniformed 
services  (or  a  3-month  period  after  termlna- 
uon  of  missing  status  ( with  an  accompanymg 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RSPOBTB     or     VlOLATIOMB     OF      SSCTION      3679. 
RSVISXD    STATOTXS 

A  tetter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmlttmg.  pursuant  to  law.  eight  reports 


of  violations  of  section  3879.  Revised  Statutea 
and  Department  or  Defense  Directive  7200  I 
"Administrative  control  of  Appropriatlon« 
wltWn  the  Departmeht  of  Defense'  (with 
accompanying  reports) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprutlons. 

PaOPOSCD  LEOlaLATION   To  AXIND  PUBUC  LaW 

91-614 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmlttmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Public  Law  91-614  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
commerce. 

BxroBTs  or  Comptholleb  Obncbal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  19S9  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  nmted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
laar.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  regional  ac- 
tivities to  local  post  offices  inconsistent  with 
congressional  Intent.  Post  Office  Department 
dated  November  13.  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

,h-ii",VZ.  o""  ""  Comptroller  General  of 
the  nmted  Stales,  transmltung.  purauant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  need  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  on-the-job  training  In  Ap- 
palachian Tennessee.  Department  of  Labor 
dated  November  13.  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttmg.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  regarding  Federal  assistance 
\°^  fo"^  '!"""'  "••'"Itlona,  dated  November 
i»  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
PaoroaiD  Lzcisution  To  Declaxi  That  th« 

DNtTXO     STATES     HoLOa     CEETAIN     LAnOS    tM 

T^DST  roE  THE  Minnesota  Chippewa  t«ibi 

•llNNESOTA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  Umted 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Mmnesota  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Peoposeo  Legislation  To  Declaee  Thai  Cee- 

TAIN     PeDXEALLT     OWNID    LANDB    SHALL    BX 

Held  bt  the  UNmo  States  in  Tbdbt  rox 

THE  STOCKXainOE  MUNSEE  COUinTNITT    WIS- 
CONSIN 

A  letter  from  the  AaslsUnt  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Stockbrldge 
Munsee  Community.  Wisconsin  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 

REPOET    on     THE     MINEXALS     EXPLOEATION 
ASSISTANCE    PaOGBAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  on  she  minerals  exploration  as- 
aljtanoe  program  lor  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allim)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Florida,  De  Bary 
Pla..  praying  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Catalog  Committee 
of   the  National   Security   Commission, 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ON  COLUM- 
BIA RIVER  Aim  TRIBUTARIES 
i8.  DOC.  NO.  91-112) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Ranoolph),  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  May  16,  1969,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  Columbia  River 
and  tribuuries.  Washington,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  UJS.  Senate,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 9. 1962. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  si) 
ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ON  CALCA- 
SIEU RIVER  AT  DEVILS  ELBOW 
LA.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  91-111) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph),  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
favorable  report  dated  September  21 
1970,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  lllustraUons  on 
Calcasieu  River  at  Devil's  Elbow  La  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  US.  Senate,  adopted 
June  23,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Beli- 
mon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


<3ounty.   OUa :    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Babbis  when  be  m- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr   HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Belluon)  : 
S.  4501    A  bil.  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMrOORE: 
s  4502.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mira 
BJelaJac:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and 

S.  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  states  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tions relating  to  certain  diseases  appUcable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period 
between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
beginning  or  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S  4504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  or  Luc  AiTll 
and  Marie  TeUci  Avril;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S  4505.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ptood  Stamp 
Act  ot  1964  In  order  to  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  stamps  to  any  household  where 
the  head  of  the  household  is  engaged  In  a 
labor  strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  or  Mr.  Thuxhond  when  ha 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  4506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  Atante 
Foster:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  INOtTTE: 

5.4507.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Qalvlxo  Eder:  and 

8.4508.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Amdao  V 
Rivera.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bins  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
ume  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  4494.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr  David  J 
Crumb:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary' 
By  Mr.  GRAVE,:  '""•ij. 

S.  4495.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WllUs  Lu- 
oien;  to  the  (3ommlttee  on  the  Judiciarr 
By  Mr  HART:  ' 

S.  4498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vlronmenta.  Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  provide 
for  a  National  Environmental  Data  System- 
to  the  (Committee  on  Commerce 

-,.!I!?*,r""w';'"  °'  "'  "^"^  ""en  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ao- 
proprlate  heading.)  "^ 

By  Mr  RANDOUH: 
S.4497.  A   bin   for  the   relief   of   Mosufa 
rbrxhim  Shaaban  and  his  wife.  Azlza  Shaa- 
ban;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS- 

Bis^gJSf;-  and  "  '"  ""  """  °'  ■^'""  °'" 

drtoU.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

o,  V^"^-  I*  "'"  '"  ""  ■*"•'  ■>'  'he  owners 
ol  certam  Intereeta  In  lands  located  m  Caddo 


8.  4496— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  to  provide  for  a  NaUonal  En- 
vironmental Data  System.  The  bill  Is 
similar  in  several  respects  to  S.  4044  a 
bill  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macndson)  and  I  in- 
troduced eariier  this  year.  At  the  time 
of  introduction  ot  that  bill,  reference 
was  made  to  the  efforts  of  the  able  Con- 
gressman from  Michigan.  Mr.  Dincell. 
who  in  the  House  had  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  similar  InsUtution.  Since  his 
proposal  has  now  been  revised  and  since 
it  would  be  helpful  for  the  Senate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  revisions  for  its 
consideration,  the  bUl  I  Introduce  today 
includes  those  revisions.  Again.  I  wish  to 
express  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  create  a  central 
system  in  which  all  data  relating  to  the 
environment  would  be  housed  By  thus 
assuring  Instant  access  by  regulatory 
agencies  and  by  the  public  to  all  such 
information,  the  system  would  attempt 
to  correct  what  as  of  now  must  be  re- 
garded as  basic  weakness  in  our  environ- 
mental protection  scheme. 

Many  of  our  environmental  problems 
can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  Umely  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  seriousness  of  a  given 
poUutant.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Environment,  we  have 
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repeatedly  heard  witnesses  bemoan  the 
absence  of  any  centralired  clearinghouse 
for  enviionmenUl  information.  In  our 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  mercury  on 
man  and  the  environment  it  was  claimed 
by  both  thase  i-esponsible  for  the  mer- 
cury pollution  and  those  directly  affected 
by  it  Uiat  the  existence  of  sucli  a  clear- 
inghouse might  have  prevented  much  of 
the  damage  that  occurred.  Although  for 
several  years  literature  was  available 
which  suggested  that  inorganic  mercurv 
could  be  converted  to  the  deadly  poLsoii 
known  as  methyl  mercurv.  neither  the 
chemical  companies  discharging  the  pol- 
lutant nor  the  regulatory  agencies  of 
Government  were  aware  of  it  until  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Had  there  been  a  source 
to  which  they  might  have  turned  to  learn 
an  that  was  known  about  the  behavior 
and  effects  (jf  mercury,  discharges  of  the 
chemical  could  have  been  stopped  much 
sooner. 

In  a  similar  vein,  when  our  subcom- 
mittee examined  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  the  herbicide  2  4  7.T 
and  related  chemicals  we  again  found 
that  lack  of  knowledge  was  a  central 
problem.  In  the  ca.se  of  2.4.5-T  Itself 
although  alarming  informaUon  relating 
to  the  fetus-defoi-ming  effects  of  the 
herbicide  in  test  animals  was  available 
as  early  as  June  of  1966,  neither  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  knew  of  it 
until  years  later.  Moreover,  even  the 
producers  of  the  chemical  were  denied 
t^^,^}^^  information  which  might 
have  led  them  to  restrict  their  produc- 
tion voluntarily. 

ihfc  ^«^^"}°"  ^*"  ™^°''  purpose  of 
ir„  H  .^.  '"*'^*  ">"*  "hen  Informa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  known  by  anyone 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  as  many  people,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Government,  as  possible 
Considerable  thought  wiU  have  to  be 
given  to  the  precise  mechanism  by  which 
the  accumulation  and  dissemination  of 
this  material  is  handled,  but  would  any- 
one deny  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  free  flow  of  such  vital  information' 
It  IS  my  hope  that  Congress  wUl  move 
quickly  to  accomplish  that  objective 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Eaoleton).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred 

The  biU  (S.  4496)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional EnvironmenUl  Policy  Act  of  1969 
to  projde  for  a  National  Environmenui 
Data  System,  introduced  by  Mr  Haiit 
was  revived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


S.  4500— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  RELIEF  OP  THE  OWNERS  OP 
CERTAIN  INTEREST  IN  LANDS 
LOCATED  IN  CADDO  COUNTY 
OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  certain 
Interest  in  lands  located  in  Caddo 
County,  Okla.  Similar  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  by  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Edmondson.  in  the  House.  The  exact 
description  of  the  land  involved  in  this 
legislation  is  some  ISO  acres  In  W'j  of 
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section  15.  TflN,  R12W,  Caddo  County 
Okla. 

Some  10  years  ago  this  land  waa 
flooded  by  the  United  Sutea  following 
the  construction  ol  the  Port  Cobb  Reser- 
voir in  Caddo  County.  Claims  for  com- 
pensaUon  ot  mineral  rights  In  this  land 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior by  the  claimants.  However,  the 
clauna  were  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Tucker  Act.  upon  which  claims  for 
compensation  ol  this  loss  would  be 
based,  contains  a  8-year  statute  of  Uml- 
tatioiu. 

This  special  relief  legislation  would 
waive  the  statute  of  limitaUons  so  Uiat 
the  claimants  might  tie  successful  in 
their  proposed  suit  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  of  their  mineral  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricosd  a  copy  of  the 
reply  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  regard  to  these  claims. 
I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  expedi- 
tiously and  favorably  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
YouMo  of  Ohio) .  The  biU  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoas. 

The  biU  (8.  4S00)  for  the  relief  of  the 
owners  of  certain  interests  in  lands 
located  in  Caddo  County.  OUa,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hauis.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tlie  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Bjuuis 
Is  as  follows: 

tJ  A  DKPAjtTicKis-r  or  -no  lirmuoa. 
Wathinglon,  DC,  Aufiiit  21. 1370. 
Hon.  Peed  B.  HABaia. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihinffton.  D.C. 

DtM  Senatoii  Haius;  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  elated  June  18.  1970.  Inquir- 
ing u  to  tlie  reiubiuty  of  special  leglslatlan 
waiving  ttie  statute  ot  llmiutlona  as  to  cer- 
tain clalini  agauut  ttie  United  SUtea.  as 
suggested  In  letters  from  Mr.  Ion  B  Turk 
and  Mr.  Jolin  W.  Nichols,  both  of  OHahoma 
City. 

Messrs.  Tum  and  Nichols  cUilm  to  be  the 
owneri  of  mineral  rlghta  In  land  that  was 
flooded  by  the  United  States  some  ten  years 
aso  toUowlng  construction  or  the  Tan  Cob* 
Reservoir.  Caddo  County.  Oklahoma  Last 
year  they  asserted  a  claim  for  compensation 
with  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
The  claim  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
ta»«»tut«  of  limitations  barred  claims  not 
werted  within  six  yean  of  the  Hooding. 
They  further  assert  that  m  the  condemna- 
Uon  or  similar  properly  cloee  to  theirs  the 
oi-ners  ot  the  mineral  rlghu  were  awarded 
SIOO  per  acre.  There  appears  to  be  about 
ISO    acres    Involved. 

Special  relief  legislation  waiving  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  Is  a  feasible  avenue  for 
relief.  Such  statutes  normally  recite  the 
nomea  of  the  claimants  the  nature  of  the 
claim  and  the  sutute  by  which  the  claim 
U  barred.  They  normally  provide  a  Szad  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  action  can  be 
brought. 

r  am  sure  you  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment ot   the  Interior   cannot   at   this  time 
state  what  poalUon  It  wUl  take  on  such  a 
bill  should  It  be  introduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hot-tis  M.  Dole. 
Amtlmt  aeertmrf  of  Vm  mterlor. 
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8.  4505— INTRODUCnON  OF  A  wn.T. 
TO  AMEND  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1M4 


Mr.  THURMOiro.  Mr.  Preaidait.  in 
1964  it  was  brought  to  the  Senates  at- 
tenUon  that  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
was  too  broadly  written,  for  it  allowed 
certain  undeserving  individuals  to  receive 
welfare  benefits  under  it.  Since  19S4  the 
imfaimess  of  providing  public  assistance 
to  union  strikers  in  the  form  of  Federal 
food  stamps  has  been  pointed  out  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  gross  unfairness 
and  totaUy  ridiculous  resolt  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  in  this  regard  is  now  clearly 
evident  to  all.  When  343.210  General 
Motors  employees,  who  were  members  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  went  on 
strike  a  few  months  ago.  many  of  them 
lined  up  at  welfare  ofBces  and  demanded 
food  stamps,  claiming  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  provide  "a  natritlonally 
adequate  diet"  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  these  workers  were 
no  longer  receiving  their  weekly  checks 
from  General  Motors,  the  law  cannot  be 
so  blind  that  it  does  not  recognlro  and 
con.iider  the  reasons  why  these  workers 
were  not  bemg  paid.  The  reason  was.  of 
course,  that  these  union  workers  simiply 
refused  to  work  and  volimtarily  walked 
off  their  jobs.  I  do  not  (juestion,  nor  ask 
this  Senate  body  to  question,  the  right  of 
these  strikers  or  the  right  of  any  man  to 
decide  not  to  worlt.  What  I  do  question  is 
however,  whether  the  citizens  of  this 
country  should  be  required  to  subsidize 
the  income  of  an  individual  who  volun- 
tarily decides  to  quit  work  and  go  oo 
strike. 

If  a  man  is  willing  to  work  but  unable 
to  find  a  Job,  then  I  believe  in  assisting 
him.  However.  If  an  Individual  simply  re- 
fuses to  work  when  there  are  plenty  of 
Jobs  open  to  him.  then  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  liim.  A  man  who  will  not  work 
when  jobs  are  avaUable  should  have  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  his  act  and  not 
expect  the  Oovemment  to  step  In  and  put 
food  on  his  table. 

Many  fine,  hardworking  Americans  in 
this  country  would  cotmt  themselves  ex- 
tremely lucky  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  company  like  General  Motors 
that  is  paying,  on  the  average,  over  $4 
an  hour.  Yet  these  employees,  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  this  high  wage,  turned 
their  backs  on  this  opportunity,  and  vol- 
imtarily quit  working.  Under  the  law  as 
it  Ui  presently  written,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  no  alternative  but  to 
authorise  the  issuance  of  food  stamps  to 
these  individuals.  In  my  judgment,  this 
amounted  to  a  terrible  economic  crime 
perpetrated  on  the  American  taxpayer 
who.  through  his  taxes,  was  actually 
forced  to  contribute  tils  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  the  purchase  of  food  stamps  for 
these  individuals  who  refused  to  work. 

Furthermore,  the  issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  these  individuals  who  could 
have  been  earning  $4  an  hour,  undoubt- 
edly took  the  food  out  of  the  months  of 
people  who  were  actually  in  need.  The 
strikers  In  one  State  were  drawing  so 
many  atampe  tliat  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment had  dlfflailty  keei>lng  the  stamm 


printed  and  supplied  to  the  local  agen- 
cies. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
strike,  the  biggest  and  costliest  strike  in 
more  than  a  decade,  had  a  serious  ad- 
verse effect  upon  many  innocent  indi- 
viduals. Since  these  strikers  were  being 
fed  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  there  was 
Uttle  mcentive  to  go  back  to  ivork.  As  a 
result,  the  strike  lasted  for  almost  2 
months.  Each  day  this  strike  continued 
tlie  number  of  innocent  victims  in- 
creased. This  union  action  caused  over 
100.000  individuals  who  wanted  to  work 
to  be  laid  off,  cut  the  gnu  naUonal 
product  by  »1  billion  per  week  and  se- 
verely damaged  the  earnings  of  many 
prunary  and  secondary  suppliers,  not  to 
menUon  the  cost  to  each  individual  tax- 
Payer  who  paid  for  millions  of  dollars 
worth  ot  additional  food  stomps.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  but  another  example  of 
the  heavy  and  unreasonable  burden  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  forced  to  bear  be- 
cause of  the  tiomination  of  Congress  b» 
the  liberal  forces.  "*"=«  oy 

I  consider  the  events  involving  the  is- 
suance of  food  stamps  to  union  strikers 
an  outrage.  This  practice  should  be  dis- 
continued. In  order  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  I  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  which  will  make 
strikers  tneUgible  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  request  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
BiLLKoN) .  The  bill  win  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4505)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  dlstribuUon  of  food  stamps  to  any 
household  where  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold U  engaged  in  a  labor  strike  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  THOTmoMD.  was  received 
read  ttvlce  by  its  atle,  and  referred  to' 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    2193 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Whiiaks),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Rarius)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2193,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 
a.  3a«T 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mnsiai).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3687,  the  National 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970 
which  would  increase  the  Federal  grant 
authorization  for  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities to  t2.5  billion  a  year  for  5  .years  and 
extend  the  standards  program  to  all 
navigable  waters. 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WirtiAns).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktot*)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4352.  relating 
to  equitable  promotions  and  retirements 
for  National  Guard  technicians. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  4353.  relating 
to  Civil  Service  status  for  Selective 
Service  System  employees. 

S.    4434 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
PiAHsoN)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellhon)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  4434.  to  deregulate  the 
wellhead  price  ol  natural  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Beli- 
MON) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Indicate  my  cosponsorship  of 
S.  4434.  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
friend.  Senator  Toweh. 

This  legislation  addresses  an  increas- 
ingly vital  concern— the  shortage  of  fuel. 
Never  before  in  this  century  has  the 
United  States  faced  such  serious  and 
widespread  shortages  of  energy  as  are 
upon  us  now. 

Symptoms  of  tills  fuel  crisis  are  al- 
ready in  evidence.  Last  month,  the  East- 
em  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  serving  Cleveland 
and  other  industrial  centers,  warned  that 
U  this  winter  is  as  severe  as  expected,  fac- 
tories will  have  to  shut  down  to  provide 
gas  to  heat  homes,  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. Many  of  the  lights  in  the  halls  of 
the  State  offlce  buildings,  we  should  re- 
member, were  turned  off  during  the 
power  shortage  of  last  August— dramatic 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  addiUon.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  recently  indicated  that  gas 
companies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  import  increasing  amounts  of 
fuel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming 
winter. 

Increasingly  stringent  antipollution  re- 
quirements, moreover,  so  Important  to 
our  quality  ot  life,  are  aggravating  this 
crisis. 

In  short,  while  the  demand  for  all  fuels 
is  great,  the  need  lor  natural  gas.  our 
cleanest  fuel,  has  risen  as  dramaUcally  as 
the  demand  for  clean  air.  The  bill  to 
which  I  extend  support  today  is  criti- 
cally needed  to  meet  this  serious  situa- 
tion by  increasing  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States. 

S.  4434  would  remove  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  to  maintain  price 
ceilings  on  the  Interstate  sale  of  natural 
gas  by  independent  producers.  Drafted 
by  the  Vice  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Carl  E.  Bagge  this 
legislation  recognizes  the  forces  of  a  free 
market  which  are  so  essential  to  encour- 
age exploration  for  natural  gas  reser- 
voirs. The  last  20  years  of  PPC  reg- 
ulation in  this  area,  as  characterized  by 
Mr.  Bagge,  have  produced  "a  regulatoi-y 
dry  hole."  The  PPC  has  tried  economet- 
rics systems,  cost-plus  stmcture  sys- 
tems, and  other  regulatory  schemes— all 
with  the  same  result:  Regulatory  chaos 
shrinking  supply,  and  critically  inade- 
quate exploration. 

At  present,  our  known  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  neariy  exhausted,  demand 
remains  insatiably  high,  yet  its  cost  re- 
mains at  the  artificiaUy  low  price  ceU- 
ing  esUblLshed  by  the  PPC.  Predictably 


virtually  no  exploration  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers has  been  done  nor  can  it  be  eco- 
nomically undertaken. 

Chairman  Nassikas  of  the  FPC  has 
publicly  stated  that  we  "must  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  market."  This  bill 
rests  on  that  principle. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  operation 
of  tills  measure  would  encourage  explo- 
ration by  the  Independent  operators  who 
are  so  important  to  my  State  and  Nation 
It  is  these  men,  the  "litUe  men"  of  the 
Industry,  who  have  discovered  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  aU  natural  gas  res- 
ervoirs. It  is  these  men  who  are  directly 
affected  when  natural  gas  is  imported 
from  Canada  at  a  price  of  32  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  from  Alaska  at  a 
price  of  65  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  from  Algeria  at  a  price  of  »1  71  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  while  Kansas  and 
other  domestic  producers  receive  only 
approximately  16.5  cenu  per  thousand 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  the  past  en- 
Joyed  plentiful  suppUes  of  both  fuel  and 
clean  air.  We  now  must  take  immediate 
action  to  Insure  continued  supplies  of 
both.  For  these  reasons.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  with  Senator  Toweb  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  this  legislation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  482— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  MAKING  CERTAIN  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  482)  making  certain  stand- 
ing committee  assignments,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 
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I  believe  this  would  be  a  decisively 
wrong  step.  We  need  to  improve  social 
services,  not  restrict  and  contract  them 
as  we  would  be  doing  with  this  provlsloii 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  populaUon  and 
an  increasing  case  load.  Particularly  does 
this  suggested  provision  seem  inconsist- 
ent with  the  administration's  efforts 
agreed  to  already  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  enact  a  new  family  as- 
sistance program. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
Uon  has  issued  a  paper  detaUing  objec- 
Uons  to  the  proposed  limitaUon.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Mnance  Com- 
mittee, 1  find  this  paper  very  clear  and 
convincing,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  strike  this 
objectionable  provision  when  tile  appro- 
priation bill  is  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  as  an  amendment  and 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Bellmow).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and.  without  obJecUon,  the 
amendment  and  paper  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1070 1  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  strike  lines  la  thru  18.  Inclu- 
sive. 

On  page  38.  line  19.  strike  out  "209"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "20«". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  483— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMTTTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  RELATING  TO  DEATH  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE WILLIAM  L  DAW- 
SON,  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Percy  1  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res 
483)  relative  to  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illinois,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

cThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevenson  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
m  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL 
1971— AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT  NO.    1070 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
making  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
Calendar  No.  1350  (H.R.  18515).  contains 
language  which  would  limit  Federal 
matching  of  State  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration, services,  and  training  in 
the  public  assistance  programs  to  115 
percent  of  the  actual  expenditures  that 
were  incurred  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  June  JO,  1970. 


The  paper,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  is 
as  follows: 

American  Pdslic 

WcLTARB  ASSOCIATtOM. 

.^w    „  Chiaigo.m. 

The  National  CouncU  of  state  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Admlnutrators  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Aasodatlon.  represeuung  all  54 
SUtes  and  Terrltonea.  assembled  today  No- 
vember 18.  1970.  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  urge  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representative  to  delete 
from  HH.  18515.  making  appropriation  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  provision  In  Section 
208  which  would,  during  the  current  Fiscal 
Year  1971,  limit  Federal  matching  of  Stole 
expenditures  lor  administration,  services  nnd 
training  In  the  public  assistance  programs  lo 
116  percent  of  the  actual  expenditures  that 
were  Incurred  during  the  last  nscal  vear 
which  ended  June  30.  1970. 

The  proposed  1 15  percent  limitation  would 
Impose  upon  the  clear  majority  of  all  States 
severe.  Inequitable,  and  unrealistic  Snanclal 
burdens.  We  direct  portlcular  attenUon  to 
the  following  significant  considerations; 

(1)  Because  of  the  rapid  and  continuing 
Increase  In  the  csseloads  of  the  public  as- 
.^Istance  programs,  the  costs  of  direct  admin- 
IstraOon  have  been  rising  proportion.itely. 
even  without  regard  to  programs  extensions 
and  improvemenu  or  dollar  Inflation.  Since 
1967  the  number  of  public  assistance  recip- 
ients In  the  Pedemlly  aided  categories  has 
doubled.  In  many  States,  the  115  percent 
Umluuon  a-111  not  even  meet  the  cost  of  the 
mere  volume  of  Incurred  eligibility  determi- 
nations. 

(31  Since  all  State«  and  Territories  are  al- 
ready operating  under  budgets  eslablUbed 
by  their  Legislatures  for  the  current  ascal 
year,  premised  on  the  availability  of  Pederal 
matching  funds  under  the  existing  formula 
and  have  made  commltmenu  for  most.  If  not 
all.  ot  the  fund!  so  budgeted  for  Improved 
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«oclal  services  and  training  u  well  u  on- 
going admlnialraUoii.  the  115  percent  limita- 
tion would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  SUtes 
either  to  abruptly  cancel  out  many  impor- 
tant pTograma.  or  to  call  upon  their  Leglaia- 
lupes  for  additional  snppIemenUl  appro- 
prlatlona  and  deOclt  flnanclng  In  a  climate 
of  public  welfare  activity  where  State  Oacal 
resources  are  already  overwhelmed. 

(3 J  The  existing  Federal  matching  for- 
mula has  already  been  relied  on  to  trigger 
broad  community  commitment*  for  rehabil- 
itative social  services.  States  have  developed 
combloatlons  of  State-local,  public  and  pri- 
vate funding  to  coordinate  and  deliver  so- 
cial and  revtoratlve  services  such  as  day- 
care, homemaker  aervlces,  family  planning. 
work  readineae  and  employment  counseling. 
It  U  esaentlal  tiiat  these  beginning  partnex- 
ihlps  of  public  and  private  dollars,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  capabUiUes.  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  mature  rather  than  be  abruptly 
curtailed. 

(41  It  la  Inconsistent  for  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  have  Insistently 
urged  the  States  to  expand  activities  calcu- 
lated to  rehabilitate  poor  peopie.  and  to 
continue  to  mandate  additional  expaualooi 
and  ImproTemcnts,  while  at  the  same  time 
cutting  back  on  fiscal  support  for  services 
already  In  operatloo- 

(5)  The  enactment  of  SecUon  aoa  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  promLaes  made  by  the 
Coogreas  in  I9«a  and  1M7  services  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  3«:iiruy  Act.  which 
SUtes  in  good  faith  have  been  Implement- 
ing. 

ABd£»DMKNT    NO.     10?  I 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bUl  18515.  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare  approprlaUon  bill.  1971.  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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John  H.  Wood.  Jr..  of  Tau*.  to  be  U£ 
DKtrlct  Judga.  Wutern  DUtrlct  or  Teu>. 
vice  K  a«w  po&lUoD  cremted  by  PubUc  lAW  91- 
272,  approved  June  3,  1070. 

Wmiam  C.  Fr»y.  of  Arlxona,  to  be  U  S 
Dlatrirt  Judge.  District  of  Arlaona,  vice  a  new 
poalUoD  created  by  public  Law  tl-m  ap- 
proved June  2.  1870. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  pereona 
tntereated  in  the  bearing  may  make  aucb 
representations  u  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  conststa  of  vhe  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr  Eastuko).  chairman 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HatjaKA) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas    (Mr    Mc- 

CLCLUIf). 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoaji  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Mlsslssipp:  (Mr  EasT- 

UMOK 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

Notice  or  HEAauvc 
Mr  Essn*MO.  Mr  President,  on  behaU  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  pubUc  bearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  November  2*.  1970 
at  10:30  aan  .  in  room  228a,  New  Seiiate  Office 
Building,  on  the  foUowlng  nominations: 

Owen  D.  Cox,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge.  Southern  Dutrlct  of  Texas,  rice  a 
new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law  91-273 
approved  June  2,  1970. 

John  Felkens,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Va.  Dls- 
trlct  Judge.  Eastern  District  of  Michigan 
vice  a  new  poeluon  created  by  Public  Law 
91-272.  approved  June  2, 1970. 

Robert  M.  HUl.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ua.  DUtrlct 
Judge.  Northern  District  of  Texas,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  PubUc  Law  91-272,  ap- 
proved June  2,  1970. 

Philip  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Eastern  OUtrlct  of  Michigan,  vice 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  91-372 
approved  June  3, 1970. 

William  M.  Steger.  of  Texas,  to  be  05 
District  Judge,  Eastern  DUtrlct  of  Texas 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law 
91-272.  approved  June  2.  1970. 

Jose  V.  Toledo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  VS 
District  Judge.  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  vice 
a  new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law  91-272 
approved  June  2, 1970. 


ADDITIONAl,  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  SENATOR 

Mr  eCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President. 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senate,  and  the  Na- 
tion are  most  fortunate  to  have  my  col- 
league, the  di£tingui.shed  senior  Senator 
from  PennsylvaiUa  (Mr.  Scoir),  with  us 
in  this  body  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
recenUy  noted  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  per- 
ceptive editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  t»ie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Most  Powxarui,  SxMsToa 
Bugh  Scott'a  campaign  slogan — "the  most 

IXTwerful  senator  Pennsylvania  ever  had" 

Is  even  more  appropriate  after  his  reelection 
to  a  tlllrd  term  by  more  than  300,000  votes 
over  DemocraUc  challenger  WUUam  Sealer. 

The  venerable  RepubUcan  statesman  boa 
added  another  '•flrst*'  to  his  Impressive  list 
of  political  credits.  He  Is  the  fliwt  senator  in 
f^nnsylvanlas  history  to  be  elected  to  three 
consecutive  terms  by  popular  vote. 

He  already  held  the  distinction  of  being 
the  Gret  Pennjiylvaruan  of  any  political  afBll- 
atlon  to  serve  as  party  laadar  in  the  Senate. 
Tuesday's  victory  was  another  of  those 
agaijist-the-Ude  perfonaanoea  that  haw  be- 
come a  Scott  haUmark. 

Thus  Senator  Scott  has  demonstrated  once 
again  that  his  appeal  to  the  electonte  tran- 
scends party  considerations.  The  people  vote 
for  the  man.  not  the  party,  and  they  do  so 
with  ccofldence  to  the  personal  Integrity  and 
the  poUtical  Independence  which  are  char- 
acterlsUc  of  Scou's  pubUc  service.  Be  is  a 
party  leader,  not  a  party  follower. 

Hugh  Scott's  strength  and  durabUlty  are 
rooted  in  principles  of  political  moderaUon 
that  have  earned  him  tile  support  and  re- 
spect of  Democrats  and  Independents  as  well 
as  RepubUcans.  That  U  no  easy  teat  for  a 
man  who  has  served  as  Republican  NaUonal 
Chairman  as  wall  as  Senate  RepubUcan 
leader. 

Aa  "the  most  powerful  senator  Pennsyl- 
vania ever  had"  loots  forward  to  a  third 
term,  he  Just  might  be  on  tbe  way  to  becom- 
ing the  best  senator  this  state  ever  had 


SENATOR  MANSPIELDS  STATEMENT 
TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  the  statement  I  made  to  the 
Democratic  Conference  of  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBo.  as  follows : 


STsTEicxirr  or  SxnsToa  Mike  Manstieu)  (D„ 
Momtans)  to  tux  Duiocas-nc  CoNrxaXMCc 
or  TM  Dnitch  Statu  Ssxaix 
The  election  la  behind  us.  u  the  results  do 
nothing  else,  at  least,  they  provide  for  a  oon- 
tlnuanco  of  a  watchdog  Senate.  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  this  Conference  will  go  on  n- 
eicUlng  leadership  in  thst  function,  a  role 
which  has  fallen  to  us  under  a  Republican 
AdmlnlstratloiL 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  thank  deeply  on 
my  own  behalf  and  cm  behalf  of  sll  other 
Democrats  who  were  re-elected,  the  Demo- 
craUc  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  and 
lU  staff  for  their  elforts.  In  parUciUsr  I  ask 
tbe  Conference  to  Join  with  me  In  n^ognl- 
tlon  of  the  estraordinary  determlnaUon  and 
dedication  of  tjia  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee. All  of  us  owe  a  great  deal  to  that 
Chairman,  a  great  Senator  and  a  great  Demo- 
crat, I>an  Inouye. 

Needless  to  say.  I  share  with  the  Confer- 
ence a  personal  sense  of  distress  with  regard 
to  those  Democratic  members  who  wen  not 
reelected  Changes  of  that  kind  are  inowtable 
in  pouucs.  We  au  know  It  but  it  does  not 
detroct  from  our  personal  sense  of  loss 

For  the  present,  however,  the  election  baa 
brought  about  only  one  alteration  In  ttis  Sen- 
f.,  J""  Democratic  Majority  Is  Increased 
We  have  one  nc»'  Member.  He  comes  to  the 
Senate  out  of  a  long  tradition  of  exceUence 
He  bean  a  name  which  has  been  synonymous 
wl^^poUBcol  integrity  for  a  century.  Most 
important,  he  comes  to  us  In  his  own  right, 
into  deep  oonnctlons  regarding  freedom  and 
the  American  poutlcal  system.  On  every  score 
the  Senator -elect  from  DUnoOi,  Adlal  Steven- 
son m  Is  most  welcome. 

To  those  Democratic  condixlatea  who  are 
returning  to  the  Seoate.  I  would  also  Uke 
to  note  my  personal  pleasure  with  tbe  lesulu 
of  the  recent  elecUoo.  CongratulatAona  are 
In  order  not  only  because  you  were  elected 
but  because  you  were  elected  In  very  dllHcult 
circumstances.  In  Instances,  you  were  sub- 
jected to  a  peroonal  vlUBcotlco  at  a  meat 
oeensive  nature.  Too  defeated  opponenu  Ui 
the  face  of  what  can  best  be  dncrlbed  aa 
a  moaolve  essay  to  poUtlcal  allckstertsm.  Your 
re-dectlon  Is  above  aU  else  a  tribute  to  your 
constituents,  to  the  good  sense  of  tlie  people 
of  the  tJnlted  States.  »->~>'~ 

May  I  add  In  all  condor,  moreover,  that 
you  beat  the  Heavy  money.  The  Oscol  bllti 
which  confronted  you  as  Democratic  candi- 
dates this  year  was  wlthoot  precedent  If 
there  la  any  area  of  American  pontics  which 
was  revealed  by  tbe  election  to  cry  out  foe 
adjustment.  It  la  that  of  financing  electlooa. 
We  ought  not  to  delay  In  establishing  a 
measure  of  reason  and  equity  to  candidate- 
spending.  We  must  act  not  only  to  redoee 
tlie  vdume  of  spending  but  to  broaden  the 
popular  base  for  funding  federal  poUtleol 
campaigns.  Onless  we  do  so,  there  u  grave 
risk  that  the  poliUcs  of  federal  elecUons  wiu 
become  the  playthings  of  wealth.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  wlU  be  subject 
to  ever  greater  manipulation  by  the  levers  of 
financial  privilege. 

What  Is  Involved,  here,  Is  neither  a  prob- 
lem (or  one  party  or  the  other.  Thu  year 
the  RepubUcan  coBen  •■ere  filled  and  the 
Democratic  cupboard  was  bare.  Who  knows 
what  the  altuatlon  wlU  be  two  years  hence 
Or  two  years  thereafter.  The  problem  Is  not 
political:  It  Is  national.  It  li  a  problem  In 
the  practice  of  representative  government 
The  public  stake  in  a  roOonal  solution  to 
that  problem  la  both  high  and  urgent. 

With  the  Administration's  cooperation  I 
would  expect  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  examine  thu  question  and  report 
comprehensive  recommendations  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate without  delay. 

Beyond  these  brief  observations,  I  wIU  not 
comment  on  what  transpired  on  November 
third  last.  With  regard  to  the  outcome  In 
the  Senate,  tbe  questions  of  who  won  and 
who  loat  have  already  been  seU-answered  to 
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the  satlsfacUon  of  "spokesmen"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, what  could  possibly  be  addsd 
to  the  poUtlcal  wisdom  which  flows  from 
these  fountain-heads? 

In  any  event,  there  are  more  pressing  mat- 
ters to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence. We  are  about  to  resume  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  That  Is  what  osr 
sembles  us  here  In  these  closing  weeks  of 
1970.  In  this  brief  conventog,  the  Senate  has 
a  very  specific  carry-over  responsibility.  It  Is 
to  dispose  of  the  Administration's  most 
urgent  legislative  requests. 

To  that  end,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
consult,  first,  with  the  distinguished  Mi- 
nority Leader  (Mr.  Scott )  and  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  House  leadership  in  order  to 
draw  up  a  rook-bottom  list  of  legislaUve 
Items  which  should  not  wait  for  disposition 
until  the  next  Congress.  I  trust  that  the  list 
wiU  be  mercifully  short  hut  It  will  include, 
of  course,  the  remaining  appropriations  bills. 
It  most  certainly  ought  not  to  Include  any 
new  Items  or  items  which  are  not  weU  along 
m  the  legislative  mlU.  Finally,  the  list  must 
be  kept  clear  of  legislative  glinmlckry. 

The  leadership  will  seek  the  cooperation  of 
all  Members  In  completing  the  work  of  the 
Senate  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  Is  my  In- 
tention to  resume  the  tially-double  sessions, 
that  procedural  tonovatlon  which  proved  so 
helpful  to  expediting  senate  bustoess  to  the 
weeks  before  election:  I  would  also  ask  the 
Conference  to  consider  the  question  of  Sat- 
urday meettogs. 

No  dates  for  termtoatlon  of  the  session  can 
be  given  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  91st  may 
yet  he  known  as  tbe  unending  congress.  It 
Is  the  win  of  the  Members,  not  the  Leader- 
ship that  sets  the  date  for  adjournment.  In- 
sofar as  the  Leadership  is  concerned,  bow- 
ever,  the  present  conventog  Is  regarded  solely 
as  a  wtodup.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  concur 
In  putting  over  what  can  be  put  over  to  the 
next  Congress. 

Members  might  bear  In  mind  that  In  these 
remaining  weeks  the  Senate  wiu  also  be 
setting  the  tone  for  the  92nd  Congress.  May 
I  say,  bluntly,  in  connecUoo  therewith  tliat 
the  election  has  opened  wounds,  most  of  them 
ttonecessary.  Some  of  you  have  felt  directly 
the  stings  of  unwarranted  personal  atUcks. 
So,  too,  have  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
Minority.  Nevertheless,  I  ask  your  help  to 
dostog  the  wounds.  The  nation's  welfare  re- 
quires that  they  be  closed.  Senators,  I  know 
win  put  that  welfare  above  all  else. 

This  election  has  also  been  made  a  vehicle 
for  raising  excessive  and  tovalld  anxleues 
about  the  federal  government.  In  particular, 
an  apparently  calculated  effort  was  made  to' 
undermine  pubUc  confidence  to  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  hope  and  expect  the 
Minority,  no  less  than  the  Majority  to  reject 
categorlcaUy  the  blanket  condemnaUons 
the  snide  tonuendos,  tbe  toferantui  aUlteta- 
tlons  which  were  so  designed.  Let  us  reject 
them,  bowever,  without  reproducing  the 
pattern  of  arrogant  half-truths,  quarter- 
truths  and  no  truths  which  was  so  much  the 
hallmark  of  the  recent  election  campaign. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  current  Senate  need 
not  cringe  from  the  record.  We  need  make 
no  lawyer's  defense  of  our  stewardship  of 
this  InsUtutlon.  RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
alike,  we  have  no  need  to  apologize  for  the 
Senate  in  the  91st  Congress.  Its  record  was 
already  respectable  before  November  3  The 
record— established,  may  I  say,  by  both 
parties— wlU  be  respectable  when  this  Con- 
gress expires  on  Jsnusry  3. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  more  time  was 
not  spent  In  Washington  by  those  who  went 
up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  across  the 
nation  unwarrantedly  criticising  the  Senate 
Had  they  been  here,  where  their  Constitu- 
tional responalblUtles  are  lodged,  they  might 
have  learned  that  the  Senate  has  not  dawdled 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  91st  Congress,  we  wlU  have  been  In  sea- 
CXVI 3385— Part  3» 
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alon  more  hours  than  any  other  Senate  In 
at  least  a  decade.  We  wUl  have  taken  more 
roll-call  votes  than  any  other  Senate  to  tbe 
history  of  the  nation.  That  statistic  is  at 
least  todlcatlve  of  tbe  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  Members  have  tried  to 
reach  decisions  on  controversial  Issues. 

They  might  liave  learned,  too,  those  who 
should  have  been  In  Washington  that  to- 
stead  of  frustrating  the  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Joined  with  him  in  the  eHort  to  brtog  the 
Indochlnese  tragedy  to  a  close.  No  apologies 
for  that  effort  are  in  ortltr  from  any  Senator 
on  either  side  of  tbe  aisle  who  may  have 
been  a  part  of  it. 

I  say  that  notwltiistondlng  the  seversl 
weeks  which  were  spent  In  prolonged  debate 
on  the  Cambodian  resolution— debate  pro- 
longed, may  I  say.  not  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  measure.  The  object  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  to  restrain  the  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china: the  debate  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance which  the  Senate  attaches  to  the  un- 
interrupted withdrawal  of  American  service- 
men  from  the  misbegotten  adventure  to  Viet 
Nam. 

As  I  undersund  It,  that  is  no  different 
from  the  attitude  of  the  President.  But  It 
ought  to  be  apparent  at  this  late  date  that 
the  wheels  of  the  war  do  not  grind  to  a  halt 
on  the  basis  of  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
President.  We  have  bad  three  Presldenu  with 
good  intentions  but  the  Involvement  oon- 
ttoues.  The  hunderds  of  American  casualties 
of  the  Cambodian  enterprise  recede  In  mem- 
ory but  the  war  goes  on.  Americans  soil  die 
BlUlons  still  disappear  Into  the  morass  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Rather  than  apologue  for  the 
Cambodian  resolution,  then,  the  Senate  has  a 
responslbluty  to  remain  ever  alert  to  possl- 
blUtles  for  strengthening  Its  Intent 

Those  who  criticized  tbe  inaction  of  the 
Senate  on  crime  and  violence  might  have 
also  learned,  had  they  been  here  where  their 
responsibilities  are,  that  the  Senate  addressed 
a  very  close  attention  to  these  problems  Tbe 
Senate  acted  on  all  of  the  President's  requests 
for  legislation  on  crime-suppression.  More- 
over, on  its  own,  the  Senate  Initiated  addi- 
tional measures. 

h,?!'.}",^,'.?"  ""  ^''""  proceeded  to  tbe 
belief  that  the  naUons  problems  are  a  Uttle 
too  complex  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  views  of 
one  pediatrician  on  the  spanktog  of  chu- 
dren.  Rather  the  Senate  acted  on  the  premise 
that    crhne,    drugs,    violence,    pornography. 
archaic  courts  and  a  dUapldated  penal  „l- 
^?  ^J^J^'^,^  a  many-sld«i  problem.  Not 
?he  Nation.'  '""'  '"™""'  ""  «"""'■»  •" 
■There  Is  no  need  to  apoIogUaj  tor  the  Sen- 
auis  dlslncunatlon  to  act  on  a  slmpUstlc 
view  of  our  ttoiea.  I  would  bope  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  try  to  see  the  na- 
tion's dUBcultles  to  full  persp«:tlve  aSd  Jo 
act  on  the  basis  of  that  perspective.  Part  of 
that  perspective,  may  I  say.  is  the  state  of 
the  nations  economy.  The  Inflation  has  still 
to   be   ended.    Unemployment  conttouee  to 
rise.  Industry  and  agriculture  ore  In  the  dol- 
drums,  ft,  are  confronted  with  a  budgeUry 
deficit  of  upwards  of  (10  blUlon  thlT  year 
even  though  the  Congress  wUl  have  probably 
cut  the  overall  total  of  the  President's  re- 
quests for  expenditures  when  work  u  com- 
pleud  on  the  Approprlauons  bllU.  What  con- 
fronts us  Is  a  deficit  bom  out  of  a  foil  to 
the  Administration's  anticipation  of  federal 
income.  When  bustoess  and  employment  go 
downhill,  so,  too.  does  the  government's  tax 
receipts.  What  is  coming,  to  abort.  Is  not  a 
spending  deficit  but  a  recession  deficit. 

The  Senate  has  not  let  these  Issues— Infla- 
tion, recession  and  unemployment — disappear 
under  the  rug.  Insofar  as  the  Leadership  Is 
concerned,  these  issues  wUl  not  be  dropped 
from  the  agenda.  They  wlU  remato  in  the 
Senate's  purview  untu  the  economy  begins 
to  move  forvrard  agato  and  untU  oU  thoae 
who  seek  work,  have  It, 
To    those    who    recently    urged    a    party 


changeover  to  the  Senate,  to  order  better  to 
sustnto  the  President,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Conference  has  asked  me  to  serve  continu- 
ously OS  Majority  Leader  for  a  decade,  a  ten- 
ure longer  than  any  other.  In  all  that  time, 
however,  I  have  never  seen  the  Senate  more 
national  and  less  partisan  to  outlook  than 
durtog  the  9 1st  Ckingr«s6. 

The  Jotot  Leadership  of  the  Senate  has 
worked  well  together  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion. President  Nixon  has  bad  the  support 
of  Senate  Democrats  no  less  than  Senate 
Republicans  when  It  could  be  given  to  hUn 
In  good  conscience.  When  It  could  not  dif- 
ferences have  been  expressed  with  reason 
and  with  lestroint.  Whatever  our  personal 
reservaUons.  the  good  of  the  nation  demands 
that  we  continue  to  function  to  that  fashion 
The  Senate  has  done  well.  It  can  do  bet- 
ter. Bear  In  mind,  however,  our  limitation^ 
as  weU  as  our  capabilities.  The  Senate  is  one 
body  In  a  Congress  of  two.  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment of  divided  powers  and  a  permanent 
bureaucracy,  in  a  nation  of  many  Jurisdic- 
tions—state,  urban  and  rural.  It  Is  gotog  to 
take  a  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to 
malnUto  an  equitable  present  and  a  Uvable 
future  for  the  people  of  this  nation. 

It  is  not  beyond  our  doing.  It  eon  he 
achieved.  If  we  will  Usten  to  the  viewpoints 
of  aU,  U  we  wUl  act  towards  one  another— 
regardless  of  our  differences— with  a  degree 
of  decency,  understandtog  and  restrotot. 

I*t  tbe  election  recede  into  history.  What 
matters  U  not  what  party  may  have  lost  but 
what  the  nauon  may  have  won.  And  let  the 
pollUca  of  1973  look  to  1972.  The  Senate  has 
lU  own  rssponslbiuues  for  the  rest  of  1970 
1971.  and  1973.  We  need  to  summon  ourselves 
to  a  new  dedication.  We  must  do  what  we 
con  to  remove  the  wedges  of  division  which 
have  been  driven  deeper  and  deeper  toto  the 
nauon. 


MAINE  NEEDS  MORE  SUMMER  RESI- 
DENTS LIKE  GARDINER  MEANS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maine's  most  distinguished  summer  resi- 
dents is  Dr,  Gardiner  C.  Means.  Noted 
economist,  author,  presidential  adviser, 
and  enthusiastic  outdoorsman.  Dr,  Mean;; 
has  not  been  content  merely  to  enjoy 
the  summer  beauty  of  our  State.  By  vig- 
orously maintaining  that  Maine  can  and 
must  find  a  suitable  balance  between  eco- 
nomic development  and  environmental 
protection.  Dr.  Means  has  articulated 
what  all  of  us  who  love  Maine  know  and 
feel.  And  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
Maine  State  Planning  Council,  be  is  con- 
tributing his  energies  and  talents  toward 
helping  Maine  to  promote  policies  for 
sound  future  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Maine  Sunday  Tele- 
gram of  October  25  contains  an  arUcle 
enUUed  "Maine  Needs  More  Summer 
Residents  Uke  Gardiner  Means."  written 
by  Marc  A.  Nault  I  am  proud  to  have 
Gardiner  Means  as  a  part-time  constit- 
uent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors 
as  follows: 

Mafni  Niids  Moor  SuxMca  RisrocKTS  Lutz 

Oaxdhveb  Meaks 

(By  Mart:  A.  Nault) 

A  majority  of  Moines  summer  residents 

have  by  now  long  departed  their  coastal  and 

lakeside  retreats  for  the  cities  and  suburbs 

with  Uttle  thought  about  the  state  save  for 

the  memory  of  Its  stunning  natural  beauty 

and  a  parucularly  pleasant  summer  too  soon 

ended. 
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Prsoccupled  with  their  own  gotxl-paylne 
Jobs  and  profesilons  thM  will  ptrmlt  them 
to  return  next  summer,  few  are  aware  of  the 
struggle  many  Maine  people  have  m  gettlne 
through  the  cold,  snow  and  e»penae  of  win" 
Mr:  or  the  biennial  dilemma  the  legislature 
faces  in  pruning  heavy  budget  requests  to 
within  tax  revenues  Umlted  by  a  fragile 
economy:  of  the  frowns  that  mark  the  coun- 
tenance Of  voters  at  annual  town  meetings 
over  the  high  cost  of  local  government  and 
education  services.  No  the  summer  people 
eiperlence  the  glory  of  summer  but  mlas  out 
on  the  economic  agony  of  a  Maine  winter 

One  unusual  exception  la  a  remarkable 
man  of  74  whose  interest  In  and  concern  for 
Maine's  year  round  residents  doesn't  end 
when  be  closes  his  rustic  cedar  cottage  on 
Yellowhead  Mand  In  Machlas  Bay  within 
view  of  the  conlroverslal  supertanker  port 
proposed  at  Machlasport.  He  is  Dr.  Gardiner 
c.  Means,  internationally  respected  econo- 
mist and  avowed  conservationist,  who  sum- 
mers in  Washington  County  and  malnuins  a 
permanent  home  on  a  small  farm  In  Vienna 
r^'"'"'  20  mllej!  from  Washington.  D.C. 
Dr.  Means'  name  has  been  associated  with 
the  Machlasport  oil  refinery  proposals  for  his 
advocacy  of  thorough  pollution  control  safe- 
guards and  the  concept  of  locating  ^  refln- 
ery  Inland,  an  idea  credited  as  sitting  a 
precedent  for  the  Undmark  site  selection  law 
passed  by  the  104th  legislature 

Bui  few.  If  any  Maine  residents  know  any- 
thing else  about  a  man  whose  counsel  is 
•ought  m  and  out  of  government  here  and 
abroad,  nor  of  the  influence  he  has  had  on 
recent  state  economic  and  environmental 
planning  policies  as  a  member  of  the  Maine 
State  Planning  Council. 

Not  given  to  flamboyance,  unless  you  could 
call  the  bright  red  felt  L.  L  Bean  hunting 
hat  he  wears  dauy  while  summering  In 
Maine  flamboyant.  Dr.  Means  Is  a  studious 
and  probing  man  with  none  of  the  stumneas 
one  might  e«pect  of  hi,  Exeter  and  Harvard 
{BS.  In  physical  sciences.  Masters  and  PhD 
in  economics)  background. 

His  short  physical  stature  ond  healthy  good 
looks  belle  an  agility  that  would  shame  many 
only  half  his  age  But  one  of  his  favorite 
aummer  pastimes  in  recent  years  was  canoe- 
ing with  his  wife  along  the  Maine  coast  for 
days  at  a  time,  camping  out  on  Isolated  land- 
falls with  only  the  bare  essentials  of  eauln- 
ment  and  food  stores. 

It  was  the  canoeing  trips  that  led  grad- 
ually to  Washington  County  waters  from 
Bath  and  Boothbay. 

„f^"°^,'"^-  '  ""  °"'  '*'»"«'  »'  "le  head 
or  Machlaa  Bay.  »as  one  of  the  places  they 
used  to  canoe  to.  Then  owned  by  friends 
from  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  the  Means 
purchased  It  in  1&«3. 

This  strong  personal  tie  to  coastal  Wash- 
ington County  spurred  the  Means,  who  are 
both  professional  economists  (Mrs  Means  a 
former  Vassar  professor,  uses  her  maiden 
name.  Dr.  Caroline  Karar  Ware  In  her  pro- 
fMslonal  work)  to  learn  more  about  the  area 
HU  interest  and  background  caused  Dr 
Meaiis  to  be  Invited  by  Governor  Kenneth 
Curtis  to  Join  the  State  Planning  Councu 

When  the  reflnery  propo«>l»  were  unleashed 
in  the  summer  of  1988,  Dr.  Means  undertook 
an  Intensive  study  of  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  project  and  was 
named  by  the  governor  to  serve  as  chalr- 
m.in  of  the  air  and  water  pollution  subcom- 
mittee for  Machlasport   planning. 

-No  one  asked  harder  questlona  than  did 
Gardiner  Means.'  wrote  conservationist 
Frank  Graham  m  the  July  id7o  isaue  of 
Aubudon  Magaxlne.  in  referring  to  the  role 
Dr  Means  played  In  the  Machlasport  dlscus- 

Througbout  the  debate  Dr.  Means  has 
maintained  the  position  that  a  "balance  can 
be  struck  between  economic  development  and 
environmental  protection." 

Washington  County.  Graham  suggested.  It 
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a  testing  ground  tor  the  proposition  that 
people  do  not  count  for  lem  in  the  conser- 
vationists' scheme  of  things  than  do  birds 
and  trees. 

His  belief  In  this  conviction,  that  people 
ao  count,  led  Dr.  Meana  to  establish  the 
Bucks  Harbor  Skiff  Company  m  1966— three 
ul^J""^  '"*  M«<^hlasport  proposau  high- 
lighted the  Chronic  plight  of  Washington 
County  residents.  The  aim  was  to  provide 
winter  work  for  lobetermen. 

Dr.  Means  personally  designed  a  light- 
weight flberglas  skiff  and  put  its  production 
under  the  management  of  Bucks  Harbor 
lobsterman  Floyd  Colbeth. 

Some  200  skiffs  have  b<ien  built  and  sold 
and  although  the  company  has  suffered  from' 
a  lack  of  marketing  know-how  and  has  been 
V,^f.  ,^^  •""nlcal  problems,  hopes  remain 
that  tun  production  can  be  resumed  and  a 
Wkra  """"'  """■■'•""8  "Campaign  under- 
Anothor  project  Dr.  Means  Intends  to 
examine  more  closely  this  winter  Is  how  to 
grow  commercial  crops  of  the  highland  cran- 
herrlM  that  are  naUve  to  Washington 
County.  He  also  la  Interested  In  how  lobster 
farming  con  be  conducted,  particularly  In 
raiang  the  baby  lobster  and  fry  through  the 
critical  period  when  It  Is  prey  to  Mtural 
predators. 

Dr.  Means  makes  no  predlcUons  on  the 
outcome  of  his  studies  but  gives  every 
evidence  of  being  unwilling  to  merely  en- 
joy  his  Machlas  Bay  surroundings  without 
trying  to  assist  In  overcoming  the  economic 
deficiencies  of  the  area. 

■This  Is  the  kind  of  challenge  he  has  faced 
ond  grappled  with  throughout  his  proles- 
slonal  career,  flrst  In  work  he  did  with  the 
Near  East  Belief  organization  after  World 
War  One  Assigned  to  Turkey,  he  says  this 
IE  where  he  gained  his  flrst.  experience  In 
managing  a  conglomerate— a  series  of  small 
businesses  such  as  carpentry,  blacksmlthy 
shoe  making  and  weaving. 

The   weaving   experience  sumulsted   hJm 

lextlle  School  and  eventuaUy  to  establish  a 
successful  specialty  blanket  weaving  com- 
pany. " 

Throughout  this  period.  Dr.  Means  was 
confronted  by  the  question,  "Why  don't 
things  work  right?"  m  the  economy  To 
saUsfy  his  concern  he  returned  to  Harvard 
to  study  economics  and  It  was  there  that  he 
met  the  future  Mrs.  Means,  who  also  was 
doing  post  graduate  work  at    HadcUffe 

Through  his  wife  he  met  Dr.  Adolph  Berle 
a  lawyer  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Who  Invited  Means  to  assist  him  In 
a  study  focusing  on  the  separation  of  owner- 
ship and  management  of  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

However.  Dr.  Means  came  to  realize  that 
they  were  studying  the  separation  of  owner- 
ship and  control  of  corporations,  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  development  In  the  American  economy 
This  work  led  Berle  and  Meana  to  co-author 
»  major  economic  treatise.  "The  Modem 
Corporation  and  Private  Property"  which 
concluded  that  a  corporate  revolution  had 
been  going  on  in  which  more  and  more  eco- 
nomic activity  was  coming  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation's  aoo  largest  corporations 
Published  in  1032  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  the  book  speUed  out  the  pro- 
found Implications  this  concentration  of 
control  had  on  legal  and  economic  theory, 
practice  and   government   policy. 

The  book  became  widely  accepted  as  a 
classic  In  Its  fleld  and  served  a  signiflcant 
role  In  the  development  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  passed  by  Congress  to  protect 
investors  from  abuses  by  corporate  manage- 
ment. It  also  became  port  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  Doctrine. 

What  followed  for  Dr.  Meana  was  a  series 
of  high-level  policy-making  aasigmnents  In 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Dr.  Meana 
notes  with   a  modest  degree  of  pride  that 
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he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  become  con- 
cerned about  consumer  protection,  now  a 
major  goal  m  the  federal  administration  He 
authored  a  study  of  "The  Consumer  and  the 

?;S'.^"' ;,""""  •  ■»«»">"  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Board. 

.^'"„'^'""°"  '"  '"'  recognition  e.irned  bv 
the  Berle-Means  classic.  Dr.  Means  went  on 
i.M„  .*?  ■'^*'"  ">"«?'  of  administered 
prices  for  which  he  became  known  through- 
out the  economics  profession.  It  established 
an  alternative  theory  to  that  advanced  by 
the  Keyneelans  to  explain  persistent  un- 
employment  m   a  free  enterprise  system 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  assignments 
in  government.  Dr.  Means  has  authored  sev- 
eral books  on  economics  Including  one  which 
he  coauthored  with  his  wife.  "The  Modern 
Economy  In  Action  "  He  says  he  has   three 

wnut  '"   "''"'  "'  '■"«'"'»  "> 

Perhaps  the  highest  recognition  accorded 
ihU  son  Of  a  Congregational  minister  who 
was  bom  In  Windham.  Conn.,  and  who  lived 
for  a  brief  time  during  his  youth  in  Madison, 
Maine,  came  when  the  Harvard  chapter  of 
■  „  ™»  "^PP"  "wepted  him  to  membership 
K^  i»88-«>m<>  60  years  after  receiving 
his  doctorate— for  outstanding  professional 
achievement  and  contributions  to  economic 
learning  and  practice  during  his  career 

But  none  of  Ihu  mantle  of  honors  shows 
when  Dr.  Means  u>  In  the  Machlasport  area 
Attired  m  his  rumpled  sun  tan  trousers, 
worn  deck  shoes,  open  Jacket  and  ubiquitous 
red  felt  hat.  he  Is  readily  accepted  and  at 
home  with  the  lobstermen  and  clam  diggers 
OS  they  talk  together  about  the  economic 
problems  of  Down  East  Maine. 

A  measure  of  his  acceptance  came  this 
summer  when  many  Machlasport  natives  be- 
came concerned  about  his  failure  to  show 
up  at  the  usual  time  In  early  June  for  his 
summer  stay  on  Tellowhead. 

Actually,  he  had  an  appointment  before  a 
congressional  committee  In  Washington  late 
in  July.  But  he  stayed  a  little  longer  In 
September  to  accept  on  Invitation  by  Sen 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  to  testify  in  Machlas  at 
the  Machlasport  oil  pollution  hearings 
u.f,"?^'"  *"■'  ""'mony.  Dr.  Means  offered 
little  that  would  Inform  the  audience  of  his 
prettlglous  credentials.  He  Introduced  his 
remarks  with  the  following  modest,  straight- 
forward note:  ^ 

■My  name  is  Gardiner  c.  Means.  I  am  an 
economist  and  summer  resident  of  this  area 
My  wife  and  I  own  Tellowhead  Istand  which 
Is  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the 
proposed  port.  Also.  I  am  acUvely  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  economy  of  the 
Machlas  area.  I  am  thus  Involved  on  both 
sides  of  the  pollution  problem,  will  pollu- 
tion be  so  bad  that  I  should  oppoiTthe 
project  in  order  to  protect  our  Island  or  can 
It  be  kept  so  low  as  to  Justify  supporting  the 
project  for  Its  advantages  m  building  up 
the  region."  "^ 

It  U  the  same  dilemma  other  Washington 
County  residents  face  and  Dr.  Means  could 
well  have  been  speaking  for  them  trying  to 
seek  answers,  exercising  caution,  suggesting 
safeguards,  hoping  that  somehow  It  might 
be  possible  to  help  the  local  economy  with- 
out damaging  the  area's  beauty. 

Maine  needs  more  season  residents  like 
economUt  and  conservationist  Gardiner  C 
Means  and  his  wife. 
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ONE  MILLION  OLDER  WORKERS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  recent  grim  unemploy- 
ment statistics  clearly  show  that  our 
Nation  is  confronted  with  a  crisis  of 
mounting  proportions. 

Today.  4.7  million  workers  are  with- 
out Jobs.  Unemployment  is  at  its  highest 
level  in  nearly  7  years. 


Prom  January  1M9  to  October  1970, 
the  jobless  rate  has  Jumped  sharply 
from  S.4  to  5.8  percent — adding  nearly  2 
million  persons  to  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

Especially  hard  hit  have  been  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  There  are  now 
1  million  unemployed  persons  aged  45 
and  older. 

Many  are  discovering  that  they  are  los- 
ing more  than  just  their  Jobs.  They  are 
also  losing  their  private  pensions,  which 
they  had  counted  on  to  provide  security 
duiing  retirement. 

Once  unemployed,  mature  workers 
run  the  greatest  risk  of  long-term  job- 
lessness. 

While  the  unempIojTnent  rate  Is 
higher  for  the  Nation's  youth,  persons 
45  and  over  constitute  a  dlsproiportlon- 
ately  high  percentage  of  the  very  long- 
term  imemployed— 27  weeks  or  longer, 
•yet,  these  tragic  unemployment  fig- 
ures do  not  even  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
story  because  they  do  not  includ  the 
labor  force  dropouts — those  who  have 
given  up  the  active  search  for  work. 

Today  there  are  more  than  8  mlUlon 
men  45  and  older  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  work  force,  too  often  unwill- 
ingly. 

As  depressing  as  these  statistics  are, 
they  caimot  accurately  reflect  the  im- 
pact on  a  Jobless  Individual  and  his  fam- 
ily: 

The  frustration  of  a  dismissed  worker 
who  knows  that  he  will  never  collect  a 
peimy  from  his  pension,  although  he 
worked  most  of  lUs  life  to  provide  a 
little  nestegg  for  retirement; 

The  despair  of  an  unemployed  father 
who  will  not  be  able  to  afford  Christmas 
gifts  for  his  children  and  wife;  and 

The  loss  of  dignity  for  former  workers 
and  executives  who  must  report  regu- 
larly to  the  employment  security  office 
to  collect  unemploj-ment  Insurance. 

Two  articles  published  recently  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Look  magazine 
describe  these  tragic  experiences  in  very 
human  terms. 

Moreover,  this  information  provides 
additional  compelling  arguments  for 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  my  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  employment 
amendment  when  the  1970  manpower 
legislation  is  considered  in  conference 
committee.  This  measure  would  provide 
badly  needed  training,  counseling,  re- 
cruitment, and  placement  services  for 
the  unique  and  growing  employment 
problems  of  mature  workers.  And  It  can 
be  a  very  far-reaching  weapon  for  com- 
batting widespread  unemployment  for 
persons  45  and  older. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  these  two 
articles  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bsc- 
ORD,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  4,  ib7oi 
iNcasAsiNc   LsTorrs   Bos   Maht    or   Thsu 
Pensions  as  Wux  as  Tiicn  jobs 
(By  Jim  Hyatt) 
Avon  Lakx.  Ohio. — At  flrst  glance  33-year- 
old  Edward  Hemra  Uldnt  tare  too  badly  lost 
April  when  he  was  laid  off  here  by  Fruehauf 


Corp.  He  eventually  found  a  Job  paying  tSO  a 
week  more  at  a  nearby  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant. 

Despite  the  higher  pay,  however,  Mr. 
Herrera  Is  stIU  bitter  about  lootng  his  Job. 
"I  put  In  11  years  for  nothing."  he  ssys. 
Because  fas  was  laid  off  well  before  age  40, 
when  he  would  have  become  eligible  for  an 
eventual  pension,  Mr.  Herrera  took  nothing 
with  him  when  he  left  Pruefaauf  but  his  final 
paycheck. 

As  layoffs  reach  the  highest  levels  In  six 
years,  and  as  corporations  tighten  their  belts 
by  closing  plants,  many  workers  like  Mr. 
Herrera  are  learning  that  they're  losing  more 
than  Just  their  current  Jobs.  Years  of  poten- 
tial eligibility  toward  pensions  are  also 
evaporating.  As  far  as  earning  a  pension  Is 
concerned,  many  workers  are.  In  fact,  having 
to  start  their  working  careers  over. 

Private  pension  plans  hold  weU  over  SIOO 
billion  In  assets.  About  17,000  such  plans 
covering  about  21  mUllon  workers  are  on 
file  with  the  Labor  Department,  and  several 
mlUlon  workers  are  thought  to  be  In  plans 
not  reported  to  the  department.  Pension  plan 
coverage  has  become  Increasingly  generous 
over  the  years — yet  Congressional  committees 
and  others  looking  Into  pen.slons  are  dis- 
covering that  because  of  high  Industry  turn, 
over  even  In  good  Umes,  stringent  eligibility 
requirements  ond  today's  widespread  lay- 
offs, many  workers  covered  by  such  plans  wui 
never  be  eligible  to  collect  a  penny. 

HtOR    CAStTALTT    OATV 

Just  how  many  workers  lose  out  la  a  hotly 
debated  question  and  no  exact  figures  are 
available.  "My  very  rough  estimate  Is  that  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  over  one-third  of  all 
workers  In  pension  plans  will  never  get  any- 
thing from  them,"  says  Michael  S.  Gordon, 
special  minority  counsel  for  pensions  for  a 
Senate  subcommittee.  "In  some  industries 
the  ratio  wlU  be  mucb  higher." 

Cnlon  officials  estimate  that  Preufaauf  laid 
off  more  than  l.OOO  workers  In  the  flnol  year 
of  manufacturing  st  the  plant  here  and  say 
that  at  least  360  of  them  were  let  go  short  of 
pension  eligibility  requirements — age  40  and 
10  years  on  the  Job. 

Companies  often  try  to  save  pension  rights 
by  liberal  recall  provisions  or  by  offering 
workers  Jobs  at  other  plants.  But  those 
choices  often  create  a  variety  of  problems  A 
Dallas  man  In  his  SOs  was  laid  off  recently 
by  Texas  Instruments  Inc.,  where  pension 
eligibility  begins  at  60.  But  he  says  It  has 
been  difficult  finding  another  Job  because 
prospective  employers  fear  hell  go  back  to 
TI  if  a  recall  occurs. 

Otlier  workers  say  alternate  Jobs  ore  sel- 
dom offered  on  the  best  of  terms.  John  Voss. 
a  38-year-old  engineering  aide,  is  two  years 
short  of  pension  eligibility  at  a  General 
Dynamics  plant,  "but  I'd  have  to  take  a  lot 
less  psy."  He  also  complains  that  "there's  no 
telling  when  the  other  plant  will  lay  off.  too." 

SMALL  COUroBT 
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Plant  closings  often  take  an  even  harsher 
toU  on  pensions  already  earned.  An  unex- 
pected and  sudden  closing  can  leave  a  pension 
fund  that  doesn't  even  co>'er  the  built-up 
obligations  already  due  workers.  A  classic 
instance:  The  19S3  closing  of  Studebaker 
Corp.'s  South  Bend.  Ind..  operations,  m  which 
several  thousand  workers  with  earned  pen- 
sion rights  received  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  money  they  had  expected. 

Today's  wave  of  plant  closings  la  creating 
thousands  of  similar  cases.  Metals  Ponnlug 
Co..  a  unit  of  Gulf  &  Western  Industries  i. 
in  the  process  of  closing  a  plant  In  Ecorsc 
Mich.,  that  employs  about  175  workers 
nmted  Auto  Workers  officials  say  that  be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  shutdown,  only  the 
most  senior  employes  will  get  a  pension. 


Industry-wide  "portable"  pension  plans 
often  keep  pension  rights  Intact  for  workers 
who  move  to  slmUar  Jobs,  but  In  the  current 
economy  such  plans  en  little  comfort  to 
many  so  covered.  Evelyn  W,.  a  40-year-old 
Cleveland  woman,  lost  a  Job  last  January  as 
a  packer  at  a  saiulage  plant.  Because  of  the 
business  slowdown,  "a  lot  of  the  other  plants 
wouldn't  even  take  an  application."  she  says. 
She  Is  10  years  short  of  being  old  enough  to 
establish  a  pension  right  and  figures  she  has 
lo«  a  pension  worth  »70  a  month  at  retire- 
ment. Currently  she's  taking  accounting  and 
secretarial  courses  at  a  Junior  college. 

Layoffs  hit  especially  hard  at  older  workers 
who  are  dismissed  short  of  retirement  age. 
Jesse  Stockton.  63.  laid  off  after  33  years  at 
Fruehauf,  figures  he'll  never  be  eligible  for 
another  penslooi.  At  00.  hell  draw  about  >90 
a  month  but  working  to  86  could  have  added 
another  S36  a  month  to  his  check.  ulUon  offi- 
cials say. 


In  a  letter  to  congress  lost  July.  Leonard 
Woodcock.  DAW  president,  asserted  that 
"among  the  victims  of  that  closing  are  a  man 
and  a  woman,  both  62  years  old,  each  with  37 
years  of  service.  Their  entire  37  years  with  the 
company  were  washed  out  as  far  as  pension 
benefits  are  concerned." 

A  Gulf  ft  Western  spokesman  says  only  that 
the  company  "intends  to  honor  all  provisions 
of  lu  contract "  and  adds  that  "employes  will 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  an  en- 
Otlod."  That*  true  enough,  the  union  aavs 
The  problem  la  that  what  they're  "entitled 
to"  is  precious  little. 

The  United  steelworkers  of  America  says  it 
recently  talked  one  company  into  forking 
over  on  extra  •36  mlUlon  to  bring  a  aubsld; 
lory's  pension  ftmd  Into  balance  after  the 
subsidiary  folded.  Such  Instances  ore  not  Iso- 
lated. Melvln  Olasser.  director  of  the  DAW's 
soclol  security  department,  soys  to  one  recent 
week  alone  the  union  hod  "four  requests  to 
terminate  pension  plans  from  employers  go- 
ing out  of  business."  Some  benefits  wUl  al- 
most certainly  be  lost,  he  odds. 

Some  workers  find,  unhopplly,  thot  their 
employer's  pension  plans  an  so  restricted 
that  vU-tuolly  no  beneflu  ore  ovouable  Olga 
Jensen  worked  about  16  years  for  a  Son  Pron- 
cLsco  marine  transportation  company  that 
suddenly  was  liquidated  o  couple  of  years 
ago.  She  was  47  at  the  time  and  expected 
that  she  would  receive  some  settlement  from 
a  pension  fund  for  her  years  of  service 

To  her  surprise.  Mlse  Jensen  found  that  the 
fund  only  paid  a  pension  to  employes  working 
to  the  age  of  66  and  that  when  the  plan  ter- 
minated her  expected  Social  Security  beneflu 
were  deducted  before  any  pension  was  calcu- 
lated As  0  result,  she  got  nothing.  "It  was 
more  than  shabby."  she  soys.  She  worked  for 
*,  ,  "•?'  another  company  but  decided  the 
risks  of  loslug  another  pension  wen  too  great 
Taking  o  psy  out.  she  moved  to  the  U  3  Cus- 
toms OOlce.  where  the  pension  provisions 
were  more  liberal.  — "•» 

Lower-level  workers  aren't  the  only  em- 
ployes encountermg  pension  problems.  "The 
loss  of  pension  crediu  U  spreading  into  new 
sectors, "  soys  Merion  C.  Bernsiein.  on  Ohio 
Sta'^e  nmverslty  law  professor.  "Manufactur- 
ers ore  laying  off  white-collar  manogerioi 
people." 

A  4S-year-old  middle-management  otficul 
at  Texas  Instruments  is  less  than  a  year  owoy 
from  meeting  the  age  60  pension  eligibility 
requu-ement.  but  he  figures  his  chances  ore 
less  man  60-50"  of  making  It  In  tlie  face  of 
major  layoffs  by  the  Dallas  company.  "It's  Uke 
being  m  an  artulery  barrage  when  they  have 
you  zeroed  in."  he  says. 

WIPXO    OUT 

One  Sa-year-old  bank  execuUve  In  the 
Midwest  was  recently  fired  Just  is  months 
short  of  having  10  yean  on  the  Job.  a  re- 
quirement for  0  pension.  Bitter  about  the 
treatment,  he  calls  such  requirements 
"archaic  and  obsolete."  He  odds:  "A  place 
like  this  constantly  reminds  you  tha;  maybe 
you  don't  get  much  pay  but  a  big  percentage 
of  your  overaU  compensation  Is  in  various 
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beneBtt,  Including  the  pension  plan.  When 
they  foTTelt  the  pension  they  fatten  their 
own  purse." 

A  M-;ear-old  Cleveland  bnnker,  Bred  after 
seven  and  a  half  years,  (rets  that  "I'm  half- 
way through  my  working  career  and  I'm 
starting  over  again  on  another  potential  pen- 
sion. If  you  change  Jobs  every  10  years  or  so, 
you're  not  a  Job  sKlpper  In  any  iiense  of  the 
word,  yet  two  or  tnree  moves  and  you  can 
effectively  end  up  without  anything  at  all." 
Such  problems  are  especially  widespread 
among  professional  and  technical  people  out 
of  work  due  to  defense  spending  cutbacks. 
•We're  getting  some  pretty  pathetic  letters." 
says  one  California  Job  retraining  specialist. 
"Because  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  busi- 
ness, they  suddenly  And  themselves  near  re- 
tirement, laid  off.  with  no  pensions."  One 
study  found  the  average  engineer  spends  less 
than  six  years  at  any  single  Job,  far  short  of 
most  pension  eUglbluty  requirements. 

In  boom  times,  of  course,  high-salaried  en- 
gineers didn't  worry  about  pensions.  "I've 
been  buying  a  little  real  estate  and  thought 
I  wouldn't  worry  about  pensions  very  much  " 
says  John  B  Ooodwin.  49,  an  .aeronautical 
engineer  who  haa  had  11  employers  in  his 
career  but  has  never  quailfled  for  a  private 
pension.  He  lost  his  last  Job.  which  paid 
•17.500  a  year.  Just  three  months  abort  of 
qualifying   for    a   plan. 

With  hundreds  of  his  colleagues  out  of 
worlc.  however,  he  finds  his  real  estate  hold- 
ings, including  his  own  S45.000  home  In  a 
I^»  Angeles  suburb  Impossible  to  sell.  He  has 
taken  some  temporary  (a-an-hour  drafting 
Joba  and  hopee  to  do  some  consulting  work, 
but  be  Agures  be  haa  lost  any  chance  of  ever 
earning  a  pension.  "As  far  as  I'm  personally 
concerned  "  be  says.  "I  think  the  game  la 
up." 

TAKING    airMEOIAl,    ACTION 

Alarmed  at  such  developments,  unions  are 
Increasingly  taking  tough  stances  In  nego- 
tiations, seeking  to  improve  pensions  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  current  wages.  "Unions  are 
saying  It  is  senseless  to  stick  money  In  the 
pay  envelope  Just  to  let  Uncle  Sam  get  11." 
says  Robert  P.  Ralney.  supervUor  of  pensions 
and  trusts  for  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
an  Industrial  equipment  concern.  He  figures 
hia  company's  pension  costs  have  almoet 
doubled  in  two  years. 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  Union  this 
year  boosted  pension  benefits  to  »7.75  a 
month  per  year  of  service,  almost  60%  higher 
than  the  previous  level.  In  October  Owens- 
Illinois  Inc..  Toledo,  signed  a  new  three-year 
contract  with  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Asso- 
ciation that  will  boost  pension  beneSu  In 
1973  to  t7  a  monlh  from  (4  a  month  cur- 
rently for  each  year  of  service.  The  union 
represents  most  of  the  company's  20.000  em- 
ployes in  IB  glass  conuiner  planta. 

But  fatter  pen.slons  alone  don't  protect 
workers  from  layoffs,  so  unions  are  also  seek- 
ing more  liberal  ellglblUty  requirements.  A 
major  issue  In  the  current  strike  against 
General  Motors  is  a  UAW  demand  for  a 
full  pension  of  »500  a  month  after  30  years. 
GM  has  offered  such  terms  for  workers  at  age 
58.  "  'Thirty  and  out'  could  double  pension 
costa,"  says  one  corporate  official. 

Pension  disillusionment  has  led  to  con- 
siderable pressure  In  Congress  for  tighter 
Federal  controls  and  looser  eligibility  re- 
quirements. One  measure  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Jacob  Javiu  of  New  York  would  set  up  a 
relnsumnce  fund  to  pay  benefiU  that  em- 
ployers couldn't  cover  in  the  event  they  are 
lorced  to  go  out  of  business.  It  would  also 
create  .-in  Independent  pension  commission, 
similar  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
niiAsion,  to  handle  pension  regulatory  mat- 
ters. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  unions  and  em- 
ployees are  seeking  fully  "portable"  pensions 
Such  a  system,  ah'eady  used  by  some  unions 
with  industry-wide  contracts,  permits  work- 
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ers  to  simply  change  Jobs  and  carry  their 
accrued  pension  benefits  with  them.  White- 
collar  workers  caught  in  the  economic  down- 
turn are  particularly  Interested  In  such  a 
plan.  The  American  Chemical  Society  u  ex- 
ploring porublllly  for  lu  members,  and  an 
official  of  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nauUcs  and  Astronautics  aaya:  "I  know  of 
four  companies  that  six  montha  ago  would 
have  shot  you  if  you  stood  on  their  property 
and  uttered  the  word.s  -porUble  pensions.' 
These  companies  are  now  luvestigating  It 
The  climate  is  changing." 
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Tin  ScA>T   WoaLD  or  tki  Sliohtlt  Aging 

EXECUTIVI!;    FIKEO    AT    49 

Keith  Bose  promised  his  son  a  bicycle  for 
his  ninth  birthday.  But  before  Keith  Jr 's 
birthday  arrived,  Bose  had  been  laid  off 
from  his  »13,000-a-year  defense  Job  and 
there  was  no  money  for  a  bike.  Bose's  wife 
overheard  Keith  Jr.  explaining  to  a  neighbor 
boy,  "We  had  to  pay  the  electricity." 

Bose  grew  up  during  the  depression.  When 
he  was  the  same  age  as  Keith  Jr  Is  now.  hu 
father  lost  his  retail  meat  business  and  bad 
to  go  to  work  as  a  butcher.  Boee  swore  noth- 
ing like  that  would  ever  happen  to  him.  He 
went  into  electronics  where,  in  this  age  of 
science  and  space,  he  thought  there  would 
always  be  a  Job  for  a  man  who  wanted  to 
work. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  n.  he  was  a  communications  and  radar 
spedalu:  For  lorn  years,  he  taught  elec- 
tronics in  Japan  Back  home,  he  went  Into 
aviation  eleotronlcs  and  piloted  his  own 
plane  In  recent  yeara.  he's  been  In  defense 
as  a  sale  executive,  then  In  research,  writ- 
ing technical  manuals  for  the  men  on  the 
production  line. 

lAst  Mav,  Bose  was  let  out  by  the  Tele- 
Signal  Corporation  on  Long  Island.  Now.  his 
unemployment  insurance,  which  goes  for  36 
weeks,  ij  about  to  expire.  He  told  the  State 
Employment  Service  he'd  "do  anything." 
But  the  only  Job  they  could  suggest  was  sell- 
ing paint  on  commission.  When  he  went  to 
apply,  the  company  had  folded. 

He  had  no  money  saved.  His  mortgage  pay- 
ment on  the  houde  and  a  small  bank  loan 
add  up  to  tasg  a  month.  Although  his  wife 
is  working  pari  time  as  a  waitress  at  Howard 
Johnson's,  what  she  brings  home  hardly 
pays  for  the  groceries  for  a  family  of  six,  (His 
widowed  mother  lives  with  them.)  He's  at 
his  wit's  end. 

The  Boses  have  never  lived  high  off  the  hog 
They  have  a  modest  home  in  KInga  Park  near 
his  work  Betty  Bose  has  the  usual  freezer 
and  washing  machine.  They  have  two  cars 
and  two  TV  seU.  But.  unUke  some  of  his 
coUeagues.  he'd  paid  for  everything  when  he 
was  fired. 

Even  so.  things  are  beginning  to  close  in  on 
him.  The  gas  gauge  on  the  Chevrolet  doesn't 
work,  and  he's  worried  about  the  Urea.  One 
TV  set  Is  broken.  The  first  night  a  LOOK 
writer-photographer  team  visited  them,  the 
freezer  broke  down.  The  whole  family  stops 
to  listen  when  the  washing  machine  makes 
a  peculiar  noise. 

They  can't  afford  to  pay  service  fees.  And 
Keith  Bose,  despite  his  vast  technical  knowl- 
edge, is  as  much  at  sea  as  an  ordinary  layman 
when  It  comes  to  repairing  a  freezer  or  TV. 

During  the  summer.  Betty  Bose  worked  full 
time,  five  nights  a  week.  Including  the  busy 
weekends,  at  the  restaurant.  She  left  the 
house  at  four,  didn't  get  back  untU  after 
midnight,  so  tired  she'd  fall  asleep  the  min- 
ute her  head  hit  the  pillow,  while  her  hus- 
band tossed  beside  her.  On  the  noon  shift, 
she  makes  less  money,  but  she's  home  when 
the  children  get  back  from  school.  She  says, 
soberly,  that  maybe  she  should  look  for  a 
full-time  Job.  But  her  only  office  experience 
was  a  brief  time  as  a  secretary  before  she  and 
Keith  were  married.  "Besides,  "  she  adds  "it's 
Keith  who  needs  the  Job.  not  me." 

The  hell  of  wanting  to  work  and  not  find- 


ing anyone  who  wants  you  wears  a  man 
down.  Boae  knows  he's  not  at  fault;  he's  as 
capable  as  ever.  Yet  It's  rough  to  take.  And 
all  over  the  country,  similar  things  are  hap- 
pening to  men  his  age.  men  in  five-  and  six- 
figure  salary  brackets.  What  makes  it  doubly 
hard  is  that  men  like  Bose  aren't  used  to 
going  around,  hat  In  hand,  to  ask  for  Jobj 
Always  before,  they  did  the  hiring  and  firing 
In  days  past.  If  a  highly  skilled  specialist  or 
engineer  found  himself  unexpectedly  let  out 
he  was  snapped  up  Immediately  Now.  no  one 
seems  to  want  them,  and  they  even  lack  the 
supplemental  benefits  provided  blue-collar 
workers  by  their  unions.  Alter  26  weeks  on 
unemployment  insurance.  It's  either  welfare 
or  starve. 

In  order  to  keep  up  hU  own  morale  to 
give  himself  and  his  friends  something  to 
do  besides  sit  at  home  waiting  for  the  tele- 
phone to  ring.  Bose  has  formed  a  group  of 
local  out-of-work  defense  engineers  and  inld- 
dle-management  people.  They  call  the  or- 
ganization "SELF  HELP."  They  meet  and 
talk  about  where  Jobs  might  be.  discuss  the 
techi.,quea  of  resumes,  the  dangers  of  put- 
ting money  into  businesses  v.here  they've  had 
no  experience  But  mostly,  like  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  members,  they  console  each 
other,  air  the  gripes  their  wives  are  sick  of 
hearing. 

At  one  of  the  scoaller  meetings.  I  heard  a 
vigorous  60-year.old  engineer  who  used  to 
commute  to  Washington.  DC.  on  high-level 
liaison  for  Lockheed  say.  "By  Ood.  Ill  do  any- 
thing,  even  drive  a  truck." 

The  problem  is.  these  men  can't  get  Just 
anything.  In  some  fields,  they  are  blocked 
by  unions.  In  others,  younger  men.  with 
stronger  backs,  are  preferred.  Joseph  Currv 
the  sympathetic  head  of  the  New  York  State' 
Employment  Service  in  HIcksvllle  LI 
wishes  he  could  help.  But  employers  are  often 
relucUnt  to  hire  an  "overquallfled"  man 
especially  one  over  forty.  They  tear  be  wont 
last.  And.  from  the  man's  point  of  view 
taking  Just  any  job  keeps  hUn  out  of  cir- 
culation and  puts  hira  at  a  lower  level  with 
his  next  employer. 

Curry  adds.  "The  problem  la  of  course 
cyclical.  These  people  will  eventually  land 
somewhere.  All  It  takes  u  time  and  effort  " 
It's  not  easy  to  uke  the  long-range  point 
of  view  when  you  are  worrying  how  to  nay 
the  mortgage,  when  you've  already  given  up 
your  evening  beer  and  figure  pipe  tobacco 
may  come  next.  What  really  galls  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  accepting  welfare— too  little  to  help 
much,  and  humiliating. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Labor  Department 
Ust  1.2  miUion  white-collar  workers  out  of 
Jobs  The  tragedy  behind  this  is  that  some  o] 
these  men.  where  pushing  fifty  or  near  Mxtv 
will  never  work  again.  They'll  be  lost  in 
themselves  and  the  nation. 

The  Labor  Department  can't  help  them 
The  creaking  antiquated  employment  agency 
set  up  by  the  Government,  financed  by  tax- 
payers like  Bose.  Is  so  out  of  dale  It  can 
offer  little  except  sympathy— without  tes- 
te the  unemployed  The  lists  of  Joba  they 
laboriously  compile  are  obsolete  by  the  tlm>- 
they  reach  the  hands  of  those  \.ho  wont 
work— the  Jobs  either  have  been  filled  or  the 
companies  have  folded,  victims  themselva 
of  the  recession. 

One  of  these  days— three  or  four  vears  in 
some  areas,  eight  to  ten  for  the  eutlre  na- 
tion— a  computer  Jobmatching  system  will 
be  in  operation,  run  by  the  Oovernment.  All 
a  man  will  have  to  do  Is  go  to  bu  local  of- 
fice, list  his  skills  and  the  salary  he  needs 
and  he'll  be  given— right  away— an  up-to- 
dale  list  of  several  Jobs  in  bis  area  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Jobs  for  ^.hlch 
he  IS  suited.  Until  that  day.  our  unemployed 
will  have  to  struggle  along  by  themselves  Or 
be  taken  for  fees  by  those  private  agencic^^ 
that  feed  on  men  In  misery — and  offjr  no'h- 
ing  more  than  fancy  handholdlng. 
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A  TRAGEDY  COMPOUNDED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
witness  once  again  to  one  of  those  trage- 
dies of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  wife  of  a 
captured  Air  Force  pilot  has  been  In- 
formed through  what  can  only  be  called  a 
blackmail  outfit  that  her  husband  has 
died  in  North  'Vietnam. 

But  there  Is  no  confirmation. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Grubb.  wife  of  Air  Force 
Maj.  Wllmer  N.  Grubb.  has  been  told 
that  her  husband  is  dead.  He  was  shot 
(Jown  over  North  Vietnam  In  January 
1966,  nearly  5  years  ago.  She  has  never 
Itnown  exactly  what  his  physical  condi- 
tion has  been.  For  a  long  time  she  did  not 
even  know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead, 
whether  he  had  been  captured  or  not. 

Now.  according  to  the  Air  Force,  a 
Mrs.  Cora  Weiss,  who  has  just  returned 
from  North  Vietnam  has  passed  along 
the  information  that  Major  Grubb  has 
died  in  prison. 

Understandably.  Mrs.  Grubb  has  not 
been  able  to  accept  this  inlormation  at 
face  value.  She  has  declared  she  wUl  not 
accept  it  until  she  Is  officially  notified 
through  regular  channels  according  to 
the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prisoners  of  'War. 

It  is  tragic  enough  for  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  to  learn  that  her  husband  is  dead 
But  to  learn  of  it  in  this  manner— with 
this  degree  of  imcertainty — compounds 
the  personal  tragedy  into  a  national 
sorrow. 

We  cannot  rest,  we  must  not  rest, 
untU  the  Communist  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  are  forced  by  world  opinion  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  accords  to  which 
they  are  a  signatory. 


THE  SOVIET-GERMAN  NONAGGKES- 
SION  PACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1970.  in  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Soviet-German 
Nonaggression  Treaty  which  was  signed 
on  August  12  of  this  year,  but  which  has 
yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  German  Bundes- 
tag— ^parliament. 

That  speech  dealt  primarily  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  treaty  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States.  As  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  the  West  German  indus- 
trial know-how  and  equipment  to  replace 
that  which  has  tieen  diverted  into  Soviet 
military  production.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  ease  their  current  economic  difBcul- 
ties.  the  Soviets  badly  need  West  Ger- 
man credits. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  treaty 
since  August  28.  Yet.  there  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  refutation  of  my  contention 
that  the  economic  benefits  written  into  a 
paragraph  Icnown  as  "extension  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation"  are.  in  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  sudden  willingness  of  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate. 

Interestingly  enough,  as  I  detailed  be- 
fore, the  West— in  particular  the  United 
States — has  little  if  anything  to  gain 
from  such  a  treaty,  while  the  benefits  for 
the  Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  endless. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  implica- 
tions, the  aspect  of  the  treaty  of  most 


concern  to  the  United  States  revolves 
around  the  Berlin  problem.  It  is  that 
matter  which  I  wish  to  speak  oX  today 
Since  1945.  West  BerUn.  due  to  its 
location  in  the  heart  of  Soviet-occupied 
territoi-y— known  as  the  "Independent " 
state  of  East  Germany,  or  ofllcially  the 
German  Democratic  Republic— has  been 
a  symbol  of  freedom  in  the  sea  of  East 
European  countries  dominated  by  small 
Communist  minorities,  but  supported  by 
strong  Soviet  military  power. 

The  status  of  West  Berlin,  which  on 
one  hand  is  under  the  administration  of 
the  Pour  Power  CouncU.  but  on  the  other 
hand  is  economically  and  politically  part 
of  West  Germany,  has  never  been  fully 
clarified. 

In  the  meantime  East  Berlin  has  been 
entirely  incorporated  into  East  Germany 
despite  the  Pour  Power  agreement  that 
both  parts  of  the  city  would  remain  un- 
der the  Pour  Power  administrative  status 
until  the  final  setUement  of  the  Ger- 
man question,  a  settlement  which  was  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  peace  treaty 
which  has  never  become  reality. 

In  view  of  the  August  12  Soviet- West 
German  agreement  for  a  treaty  to  be 
ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  na- 
tions, the  West  Berlin  problem  immedi- 
ately became  a  first-rate  issue  exceeding 
by  far  its  symbolic  status  as  a  torch  of 
freedom  in  an  unJusUy  divided  nation 

The  setUement  of  the  West  Berlin  Is- 
sue became,  de  facto,  a  condition  without 
wliich  the  ratification  of  the  Soviet- West 
German  treaty  is  practically  impossible. 
There  are  several  aspects  of  the  Berlin 
Issue  varying  in  significance  which  relate 
to  the  future  of  the  city,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  the  credibility  of  the  East- 
West  agreement  in  general. 

Thus  far  the  terms  of  "settlement" 
of  the  West  Berlin  problem  have  been 
unbelievably  vague  on  the  part  of  the 
Brandt  government  In  West  Germany. 
This  kind  of  vagueness  always  benefits 
the  Soviet  cause,  because  the  Soviets 
have  been  known  to  violate  so-called 
Iron-clad  agreements.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  will  take  liberties  when  ar- 
rangements are  inspeciflc. 

Throughout  the  25-year  history  of 
West  Berlin,  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  continually  harass  the  citizens  of  the 
divided  city  by  means  of  their  economic 
communications,  and  transportation 
links  with  West  Germany. 

Assurances  of  access  to  West  Berlin  by 
highway  rail  and  air  corridors  must  be 
more  explicit  and  direct.  The  controls 
of  the  implementation  of  these  agree- 
ments must  be  specific  and  practical.  The 
Brandt  government  becau.se  it  has  failed 
to  obtain  such  iron-clad  a-ssurances  thus 
far  has  failed  the  people  of  West  Berlin, 
the  people  of  West  Germany,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  West  Berlin  must 
have  complete  long-range  and  continu- 
ous economic  security  without  a  constant 
threat  of  Its  economic  lifelines  with 
West  Germany  being  choked  off. 

Any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  must 
make  it  clear  that  West  Berlin  is  part  of 
West  Germany  economicaliy,  culturally, 
and  politically.  The  freedom  of  assembly 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  as  well  their 
freedom  of  cultural  and  poliUcai  activity 
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and  Interchange  with  West  Germany 
must  be  spelled  out  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally. Such  an  agreement  must  not 
only  tie  in  the  short  range,  it  must  be 
long  term. 

In  failing  thus  far  to  obtain  such  con- 
crete agreements,  the  Brandt  govern- 
ment has  placed  into  doubt  the  future 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin, and  as  a  result,  the  people  of  West 
Germany.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the  Four 
Powers,  the  United  SUtes  is  closely  Ued 
to  the  future  of  West  Berlin  as  a  free  and 
Independent  city.  Our  interest  Ues  here 
too. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  West 
German  issue  is  the  political  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  city  of  West  Berlin  is 
a  part  of  the  political  entity  of  West 
Germany  and  elects  members  of  the  West 
German  Bundestag. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
East  European  countries,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  West  Berlin  is 
not  a  third  Germany,  or  even  a  sec- 
ond Oormany,  but  rather  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  West  Germany  inte- 
grated economically,  culturallj',  and  po- 
litically with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  West 
Berlin  should  be  no  tjifferent  than  Frank- 
furt or  Hamburg.  The  special  status  of 
West  Berlin  must  not  be  a  barrier  to  its 
free  political  existence  within  West  Ger- 
many. West  Germany  must  have  the 
right  to  speak  for  West  Berlin  in  all  of 
its  dealings  abroad  with  any  other 
nation. 

In  the  context  of  European  security 
the  problem  of  West  BerUn  is  not  a  minor 
issue.  The  Berlin  situation  has  potential 
for  becoming  a  source  of  constant  irrita- 
tion in  East-West  relations.  It  could  turn 
into  the  kind  of  explosive  situation  all 
peace-loving  nations,  especially  the 
United  States,  are  earnestly  seeking  to 
avoid.  Therefore,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  Ostpolitlk  moves  initiated  by 
the  Brandt  government,  the  Berlin  issue 
must  be  clarified  more  than  ever  before 
The  viability  of  NATO,  the  common 
defense  effort  of  the  West  in  Europe,  the 
sense  of  reasonable  cooperation  with  the 
East— all  of  this  may  well  be  Jeopardized 
if  the  Berlin  issue  is  not  satisfactorily 
settled. 

European  security  is  not  an  abstract 
Idea.  It  cannot  be  assured  irithout  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  sacrifice,  foresight 
and  dedication  to  face  the  actual  threats 
and  pressures  that  exist. 

In  a  common  effort  by  the  entire  West- 
ern community  of  nations,  we  can  sur- 
mount these  threats  and  maintain  intact 
our  freedoms  internationally  and  for 
each  individual  nation.  We  must  be  ready 
to  carry  the  burden  and  to  withstand 
pressures  in  whatever  form  they  con- 
front us. 

Right  now  the  Soviets  are  pressuring 
West  Berlin.  They  are  holding  the  non- 
aggression  treaty  over  the  head  of  the 
Brandt  govenmient  in  West  Germany. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  Au- 
gust 28  speech  in  relation  to  another 
part  of  the  question: 

I  assume  the  West  German  government 
will  not  pay  this  price  to  purchase  the  fragile 
good  humor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


XUM 
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No  treaty  ta  worth  the  price  of  free 
Berlin.  All  concerned  Americana  will 
continue  to  watch  with  Interest  as  this 
matter  comes  to  a  conclusion. 
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CWA  SUPPORTS  CAMPAIGN  BROAD- 
CASTINQ  REFORM  BILL 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Joseph  A. 
Beime.  president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  worldng 
for  improvements  in  political  campaign 
broadcasting  practices  for  a  long  time. 
He  and  the  members  of  his  union  have 
sought  legislation  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  debates  between  major  party 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  for  a  straightforward  pres- 
entation of  the  issues. 

The  voters  of  the  Nation  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  these  debates,  and 
would  be  free  from  some  of  the  massive 
onslaught  of  supercommerclalism,  if  the 
President  bad  not  vetoed  the  campaign 
broadcast  bill. 

Mr.  Beime  has  written  a  letter  which 
discusses  the  veto,  and  gives  some  cogent 
comments  on  the  points  the  President 
made  when  he  vetoed  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Belme's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

commukications 
Workers  op  America. 
Washington,  D.C..  Sovfmbrr  16.  1S70. 
I  am  wnilng  to  ask  you  to  give  your  best 
and  moat  anuyuc  Judgment  to  the  Prem- 
dent's  »eu>  of  the  bin  reformlDg  campalgD 
broadCRSUng  (S.  3637).  Such  Rn  analysla  wUl 
show  thmt  the  ramiacsUons  of  this  bill  would 
extend  much  deeper  Into  what  we  might  call 
the  sinews  of  the  Nstton  than  Just  Its  effect 
on  poUtlcRl  broadcasting.  At  this  ume  In  the 
country's  history,  the  effect  deep  within  the 
Kauon  should  not  be  undersold.  For  that 
reason,  snd  because  of  the  beneflcts]  provi- 
sions of  the  leglslRUon  so  fur  as  TV  csm- 
palgnlng  and  debates  between  candidates  are 
concerned.  I  think  the  lund  of  analysis  I  am 
asking  you  to  make  will  show  that  the  veto 
should  not  stand. 

Yon  are.  of  course,  famlllRr  with  how  the 
blU  would  faciuute  Presidential  debates,  and 
how  It  would  both  limit  and  lower  campaign 
broadcast  costs. 

What  Is  being  overlooked  and  undersold 
however,  u  what  It  would  do  beyond  the  sub- 
stantive Improvements  In  political  campaign 
broadcasting. 

Permuting  thU  bUl  to  become  law  would 
shOFW  the  American  voter  that  the  Nation's 
highest  legislative  body,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation's  executive,  the  President,  recog- 
nize that  the  voters  deserve  a  better  level  of 
campaign  presentation  than  they  are  getting. 
It  would  be  R  statement  to  the  American 
people  whfch  says,  in  effect,  "we.  your  na- 
tional leg!sUtors.  recognlxe  that  you  deaerre 
more  of  a  discussion  of  the  Issues  and  len 
hucksterlsh  hoopla  as  wo  seek  your  vote." 

I  think  the  Congress  recognized  this  when 
the  Inltlnl  legislation  was  Introduced  on  a 
bipartisan  "-asls.  and  the  conference  report 
was  adopted  «0  to  19  In  the  Senate  and  247 
to  1 13  In  the  House. 

I  would  guess  that  the  President  himself 
saw  this  aspect  of  the  bill,  and  that  la  why 
he  went  to  such  great  lengths  to  give  a  polnt- 
by-polnt  9ct  of  excuses  for  his  veto.  But 
when  those  excuses  are  looked  at,  It  becomes 
obvious  that  they  are  contrived  snd  cannot 
stand  up  under  even  the  sUghteat  serutlnx 


For  Instance,  the  President  said  the  bill 
would  be  "dlfflcult.  In  Instances  Impossible, 
to  enforce."  That  Is  not  so.  Before  any  cam- 
paign began,  the  Umlts  on  broadcasung 
spending  would  be  known  for  each  candidate, 
and  with  broadcasters'  logs  open  to  public 
InspecUon,  any  quesUons  on  spending  by  a 
candidate  could  be  easily  checked  out.  Dean 
Burch,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  tesUfled  at  the  House 
hearings  that  the  enforcement  could  be  effi- 
cient. 

And  no  one  except  the  candidate  or  an  au- 
thorized .igent  could  purchase  air  ume.  eUm- 
inatlng  the  device  of  broadcast  time  pur- 
chased on  s  candidate's  behalf  by  organiza- 
tions outside  the  campaign  structure. 

Contrary  to  what  the  President  said  the 
bill  does  not  discriminate  between  urban  and 
rural  candidates.  In  Bouse  races  an  urban 
candidate  has  an  urban  opponent  and  a  rural 
candidate  has  a  rural  opponent. 

State-wide  candidates  have  state-wide  op- 
ponents, so  with  each  candidate  facing  his 
opponent  before  an  Identical  audience,  there 
Is  no  discrimination. 

The  President  also  said  that  the  bin  would 
not  limit  overall  campaign  costs,  and  would 
favor  incumbents  over  opponents,  but  the 
President's  assessment  Is  lncorre<Tt, 

The  fact  Is  that  TV  Is  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  way  to  reach  the  most  people 
and  the  altemite  media  reaUy  play  a  second-' 
ary  role.  Tour  knowledge  will  tell  you  that 
money  which  would  have  gone  Into  TV 
spots  Is  not  going  to  go  Into  bumper  stickers 
or  buttons  or  newspaper  advertisements 
Campaign  costs  will  go  down.  And,  so  far  as 
Incumbents  versus  opponents  sre  concerned 
it  means  that  each  has  an  equal  limit  of 
broadcast  time  which  can  be  purchased  Cer- 
tainly, that  Is  fair.  ' 

It  does  not  "discriminate  against  the  broad- 
cast media"  when  they  are  required  to  sell 
office  .seekers  time  st  the  same  rate  as  other 
customers.  No  real  argument  can  be  made 
tor  charging  a  higher  price  to  office  seekers 
than  the  local  department  store. 

It  does  "plug  only  one  hole  In  a  sieve."  but 
that  Is  the  biggest  hole,  and  the  one  that 
badly  needs  plugging. 

If  the  Admlnlsmtlon  adopted  a  policy 
that  specified  legislation  would  have  to  solve 
every  aspect  of  every  problem  before  It  was 
signed,  we  know  that  nothing  would  be 
signed.  The  "plugs  only  one  hole"  excuse 
offered  by  the  President  Is  perhaps  the  weak- 
Mt  argument  he  made  when  he  vetoed  the 
btu. 

In  Ohio  and  In  MchlgRn  the  Senate  candl- 

l^..  ^'^  "*J°'  parties  recognized  the 
validity  of  limiting  broadcast  spendlnR  and 
they  agreed  to  a  Umlt. 

Many  commentt  have  been  made  on  the 
Influence  of  poUUcal  partisanship  In  the 
veto,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  them 
Of  course,  the  party  which  has  the  Presi- 
dency has  the  better  opportunity  to  raise 
Rblg  campaign  war  chest  But  control  of  the 
President  changes.  Equality  of  opporttinlty 
to  broadcast  Its  views  should  be  the  same  for 
major  parties.  ^^ 

And,  the  equal  time  provision  of  the  Com- 
mtmlcauons  Act  of  1034  should  be  amended 
to  allow  free  tune  for  debates  between  the 
candidates  for  President  and  the  candidates 
for  Vice  President.  This  single  element  of  the 
leglauuon  would  do  more  to  counter  the  dls- 
UTist  and  disregard  voters  have  for  office 
holders  than  hundreds  of  speeches  and  thou, 
sands  of  press  releases  calling  on  clUxens  to 
be  politically  acuve.  Americans  appreciate 
the  honest,  open  political  debate.  They  see 
the  candidates  side  by  aide  In  a  forum  re- 
lating to  the  Issues. 

It  U  true  that  one  candidate  may  be  less 
glib  but  a  better  offlcUI,  and  It  la  true  that 
one  candidate  may  be  more  theatrical  but 
I«aa  abla  than  the  other.  The  people,  however, 


have  a  knack  for  recognizing  ability  and 
seeking  it  despite  the  theatncs  and  gUbness 
We  should  have  the  debates. 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  give  this  Issue  the 
Intensive  analysis  that  It  deserves,  and  vote 
to  override  the  veto.  The  Nation  will  be  In 
your  debt. 

Slncerey  yours, 

JOSC'H  A.  Bkirne, 

President. 
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DR.  RICHARD  E.  HOOVER  RECEIVES 
MIGEL  MEDAL 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to    extend    my    congratulations    to   Dr 
Richard  E.  Hoover,  an  ophthalmologist 
of   Baltimore,    Md..    who    was    recently 
awarded  the  Mlgel  Medal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  his 
outstanding  voluntary  work  toward  the 
prevention   of   blindness  and   for   such 
achievements  as  the  development  of  the 
long  cane  and  the  technique  for  Its  use. 
Dr.  Hoover's  career  began  iihortly  after 
World  War  n  in  working  with  blinded 
veterans.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  de- 
veloped the  widely  used  long-cane  travel 
technique.   He   received   his  MD.   from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  1950,  later  taking  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  in  ophthalmology  at 
the  Wilmer  Institute  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Dr.  Hoover  maintains  a  private 
practice  In  Baltimore  and  through  the 
yeare  has  contributed  much  of  his  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness. He  has  been  a  consultant  in  typhlo- 
peripatology  to  Boston  College  and  to 
Western  Michigan  University.  He  was  a 
consultant  on  ophthalmology  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  14  years  from 
1953  to  1967.  He  has  provided  his  con- 
sultation to  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  since  1962.  Dr.  Hoover  has  served 
as  chairman  tor  low-vision  aids  for  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  for  the  past  10  years  and  was 
president  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  1959 
to  1967.  Moreover,  Dr.  Hoover  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National     Accreditation     Council     for 
Agenciec  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped     and     of     the     American 
Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind. 

This  is  Indeed  an  outstanding  record 
of  devoted  service  and  it  bespeaks  a  rare 
depth  of  humanity.  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  Join  in  my  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Hoover, 


ADDITIONAL    DEATHS    OP    ALA- 
BAMIANS  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
placed  In  the  Record  the  names  of  1.042 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
June  30,  1970.  In  the  period  of  July  1 
through  September  30,  1970.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  notified  27  more 
Alabama  families  of  the  death  of  loved 
ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  casualties  to  1,069. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamlans  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute 
to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Alabama,  for  their  heroism  and  patriot- 


ism. May  the  time  not  be  distant  when 
there  wlU  be  no  occasion  for  more  of 
these  tragic  lists, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  and 
the  next  of  kin  of  these  27  Alabamlans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Liar  or  CssuAt-nzs  Imcurrrd  rt  U.8.  Mn-rrsSY 

Personnel  From  the  State  op  Alabama 


MEANINGFUL  INCOMES  POLICT 
LONG   OVERDUE 


ARMT 

Pfc,  Richard  L.  Barnes,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ceasar  Barnes.  Route   1,  Box  30.  Five 

Points,  sesea. 

Sp4  Oary  M.  Prldgen.  son  of  Mrs.  Annie 

M.  Prldgen,  601  Brookslde  Drive.  Opp,  36467. 

WOl   Lance  M.  lofman,  husband  of  Mrs. 

Patricia  V,  Lofman,  Tanglewood  Estates   Lot 

#14,  Newton.  3635a. 

Sp4  Jlmmle  L.  Robinson,  son  of  Mr,  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  Route  1.  Box  48-K,  Jackson 
36S46. 

1st  Lt.  Terry  A.  Mote,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Patricia  J.  Mote,  Route  4,  Box  114,  Phenlx 
City,  36867. 

8p4  Johimy  Allen.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Johnny  Allen.  Sr..  3427  aSnd  Avenue.  North, 
Birmingham.  36334. 

Sp4  Mark  P.  Raiford,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Edward  F.  Raiford,  2613  THana  Boulevard 
Huntsvllle,  35806. 

WOl  WUUam  A.  Parker,  husband  of  Mrs 
Mary  E.  Parker.  42  Brlnson  TraUer  Court 
Dalevme.  36333. 

Sfc.  Clyde  J.  BaU.  husband  of  Mrs    Eliza- 
beth C.  Bail.  Box  183  n-A.  Eastaboga.  36360 
Pfc.  Steven  M.  Wade,  son  of  Mrs.  Anne  L 
Jones.  2302  10th  Court  Street.  Birmingham. 
3S306. 

Pfc.  Robert  M.  DuraU,  husband  of  Mrs 
Alice  F.  Durall.  Box  108,  Deerfleld  Drive.  En- 
terprise. 36330. 

Pfc.  Michael  E.  White,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
James  A.  White,  P.O.  Box  314,  273  East  Main 
Street.  PrattvUle,  36067. 

Sp4  Jack  Moss,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jack  Moss,  St.,  403  South  Spring  Street 
Talladega,  36160. 

Sp4  Rodger  P.  crow,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Earnest  C.  Crow,  Route  4,  Decatur,  34601. 

Sgt.  James  E.  Duckworth,  husband  of  lin 
Bonnie  8.  Duckworth,  Route  1,  Hancevllle 
35077. 

Pfc.  Randy  C.  Brackln.  husband  of  Mrs 
Winnie  R.  Brackln,  P.  O.  Box  284.  Headland 
36345. 

Sp4  James  B.  Perkins,  husband  of  Mrs 
Janet  F.  Perkins,  3001  3rd  Place,  South 
Birmingham,  35205. 

Sp4  Herman  Evans,  husband  of  Mrs.  Phyllis 
A.  Evans,  3808  13th  Avenue,  North,  Blrmlna- 
ham,  35234. 

WOl  Larry  O.  Baldwin,  husband  of  5Irs 
Kay  Baldwin,  P.  o.  Box  92,  Newton,  36352. 

ADI    rORCX 

Cpt.  Steven  B.  Melnlck.  husband  of  Mrs 
Unda  S.  Melnlck.  3567  Berkely,  Montgomery. 

MARnrX  CORPS 

L/Cpl.  David  M.  Haveard.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grover  L.  Haveard,  Route  1,  Box  450 
Brewton,  36426. 

let  Lt.  Richard  W.  Dodd,  husband  of  Mrs 
Richard  W.  Dodd,  33B  16th  Terrace,  NX 
Birmingham. 

Sgt.  Orady  L.  Elland,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Louis  R.  Elland,  Boute  3,  Foley. 

1st  Lt.  Joseph  H.  Shelton  m,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Shelton  m,  3508  Oreensboro 
Avenue,  Tuscaloosa. 

Cpl.  Daniel  M.  Bennett,  son  of  Mr.  C.  D 
Bennett,  361  West  Mt   Island  Drive,  Mobile. 

L/Cpl  Ernest  M.  Barber,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Robert  A    Barber,  Route  1,  Talladega. 

WCpl.  Jimmy  R.  Holkem,  son  of  Mrs. 
Lalsey  p.  Holkem,  Box  221,  Stevenson,  35772. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  2  years  the  economic  policymak- 
ers In  the  Nixon  administration  have 
refused  to  Institute  an  incomes  policy. 
Basically,  an  incomes  policy  is  the  use 
of  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  office  to  help  to  hold  down 
wages  and  prices  through  jawboning, 
through  wage-price  guidelines,  or,  at  the 
extreme,  through  controls.  It  is  no  pana- 
cea for  inflation — or  unemployment  and 
slow  growth— which  we  have  with  us 
now,  but  it  can  help.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  when  such  a  policy  should  be 
put  into  effect. 

We  now  have  the  worst  of  all  economic 
worlds.  We  have  high  unemployment.  We 
have  a  rapidly  increasing  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  And  both  facts  are  contrary  to 
the  predictions  and  economic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Nixon  administration.  Their 
policies  have  not  worked.  The  Nixon  ad- 
mifiistration's  game  plan  has  collapsed. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

When  President  Nixon  campaigned  for 
office,  he  pledged  to  bring  down  the  rate 
of  inflation  from  4.5  percent  per  year  to 
3  percent  per  year  without  Increasing 
unemployment. 

But  in  October  1970,  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased  to  an  annual  rate  of  6 
percent. 

Early  in  1970,  In  the  underlying  facts 
presented  in  the  1970  economic  report 
of  the  President,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers  predicted  that  unemploy- 
ment would  average  4.3  percent  for  the 
year.  But  in  October  1970,  unemploy- 
ment was  6.6  percent.  Just  under  2  mil- 
lion men  and  women  are  out  of  work 
today  who  had  jobs  when  the  Nixon 
administration  came  into  oSlce. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  rise  In 
prices,  the  increase  In  unemployment, 
and  the  drop  in  corporate  profits,  the 
Federal  budget  Itself  wUl  be  in  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  the  tune  of  $10  to  tl5 
billion.  But  at  an  unemployment  level  of 
3.S  to  4  percent,  instead  of  5.6  percent, 
the  economy  Itself  would  produce  an  ad- 
ditional $10  to  $12  billion  In  Federal 
taxes.  This  is  enough  to  close  the  fiscal 
gap  and  bring  a  balanced  budget. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  time  to 
act  has  arrived.  And  an  incomes  policy 
should  be  the  first  order  of  business.  The 
time  has  arrived  not  only  because  of  the 
facts  I  have  given  above,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  price  rises. 

We  do  not  have  a  traditional  or  classi- 
cal case  of  Inflation  where  too  much 
money  is  chasing  too  few  goods.  Quite  the 
opposite  is  true.  We  have  idle  machinery. 
We  have  Idle  men.  These  resources  are 
being  wasted  and  unused. 

Basically  the  Increase  in  prices  comes 
from  the  market  power  of  the  dominant 
economic  forces  in  the  economy.  This  Is 
what  is  called  an  "administered  price" 
inflation.  It  Is  the  result  of  the  ablUty 
of  business  and  labor  to  raise  prices 
and  to  receive  returns  beyond  their  in- 
crease In  productivity  and  beyond  the 
Increase  in  productivity  in  the  economy. 
Then,  when  the  prtc;  and  wage  settle- 
ments go  Into  effect,  they  in  turn  raise 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  for  every- 
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one  else  who  in  turn,  and  perhaps  rightly 
so.  demand  a  price  or  wage  Increase  to 
keep  their  present  economic  level  of 
wages  or  profits  from  declifiing.  The  re- 
sult is  a  continuing  administered  wage- 
price  spiral. 

Now  this  V  nreclsely  where  an  incomes 
policy  can  be  effective.  Along  with  other 
pohcies.  it  can  help  to  break  the  back 
of  inflation.  If  this  is  done,  then  the 
economic  policymake-s  can  move  to  ex- 
pansionary monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  can  get  the  economy  moving 
again. 

It  Is  time  the  Nixon  administration  ad- 
milted  Its  economic  failures,  shed  Its 
false  optimism,  and  proposed  an  Income 
policy.  We  must  stop  the  inflation  and 
needless  price  raises.  We  must  put  Amer- 
icans back  to  work.  We  must  get  the 
country  moving  again. 

Recently  we  may  have  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  an  income  poUcy.  The  InltUtlon 
of  a  major  investigation  into  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  some  of  its  practices,  may  be 
the  precursor  to  an  Incomes  policy  If 
it  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  full-blown 
Incomes  policy,  perhaps  it  may  be  an  em- 
bryonic incomes  pollc;'. 

oil:  SK  INCOMES  POUCT  BZomNINIil 

A  prime  example  of  how  the  lack  of 
a  long  range  consistent  economic  policy 
fails  to  quench  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
in  tact,  tends  to  feed  them  Is  the  admin- 
istration's past  treatment  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Every  1-cent-a-gaUon  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  costs  the  American 
consumers  $800  million,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Yet  in  the 
past  the  Nixon  administration  rejected 
the  report  of  its  own  experts,  the  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control,  and  ig- 
nored the  last  price  Increase  of  the  oil 
industry.  That  amounted  to  20  cents  a 
barrel  on  crude  which  translated  itself 
Into  an  increase  not  only  on  gasoline  but 
on  home  heating  oil  and  everything  else 
made  from  crude  oil. 

Now,  belatedly,  the  administration  Is 
showing  signs  of  trying  to  Jawbone  the 
oU  industry  into  not  Increasing  its  crude 
oil  prices  by  an  additional  25  cents  a  bar- 
rel. 

The  oil  Industry  is  particularly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  maintenance  of  its  artificially  high 
oil  prices.  Through  the  oil  import  quota 
program  the  Federal  Government  places 
a  floor  under  the  prices  which  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  set  in  conjunction  with 
the  oil  producing  States.  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  disruption 
In  this  price  fixing  scheme,  the  Federal 
Government  has  even  abdicated  respon- 
sibiUty  to  control  the  production  of  oil 
from  Federal  offshore  lands  to  the  ad- 
jacent oil  producing  States. 

In  the  10  months  since  the  report  of 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control,  the  oil  Import  quota  program 
has  cost  the  American  economy  about 
$4^4  billion.  This  $4Vi  bllUon  inflationary 
pressure  could  have  been  relieved  by 
President  Nixon  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
This  expensive  and,  according  to  his  ad- 
visers, needless  program,  was  created  by 
Executive  order  and  could  be  abolished 
by  Executive  order. 
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Indeed,  If  the  President  still  wanted  to 
protect  the  oU  Industr;  from  foreign 
competition  he  could  h«ve  substituted  a 
tariff  for  quotas.  This  would  have  had  at 
least  two  beneficial  results  not  possible 
under  the  control  program:  It  would 
bring  in  literally  billions  ot  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  combat  the  growing 
deficit  and  it  would  have  made  the  (^ 
Industry  more  competitive  so  that  we 
would  liave  less  economic  waste. 

If  the  President  had  an  incomes  policy, 
wage  pric«  guidelines,  and  a  rational, 
long-range  economic  policy,  he  would 
find  it  easier  to  balance  the  budget,  pro- 
duce a  balanced  economy,  and  balance 
the  pressures  generated  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry against  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  New  York  Times  commented  on 
Saturday.  November  14,  in  editorializing 
on  the  Nixon  administration's  mvestiga- 
tlon  into  the  25  cents  per  barrel  Increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  the  0.7-cent 
per  gallon  Increase  In  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, posted  earlier  In  the  week  Inr  Gulf 
Oil: 

TblB  acuoa  Is  Important  u  s  radical  de- 
parture from  the  AdjxilnutjaUoii's  earUer  oU 
policies;  It  Is  even  more  important  aa  evi- 
dence that  the  Government  la  prepared  to 
take  action  agalnat  ioflaUonary  price  decl- 
•Uma  by  corporauona  with  groat  market 
power.  .  .  ,  The  new  move  on  oil  is  clearly 
Intended  to  be  the  atart  of  a  new  prices  and 
Incomea  policy. 

I  hope  Indeed  that  the  New  York  Times 
is  correct.  A  meaningful  Incomes  policy 
is  long  overdue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  Saturday,  No- 
vember 14,  and  a  piece  by  Hobart  Rowen 
in  the  Washington  Pott  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 15,  entitled  "Bums  Pressing  Hard 
for  'Income  Policy,'  "  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid 
as  follows: 

Stabt  of  an  Incomcs  Polict? 
The  Rtzon  Administration  has  tntUated 
»  major  Investlfatlon  Into  the  as-centa-per- 
barrel  mcreaae  In  the  price  or  crude  oil  and 
the  0  7  cent-per-gallon  Incroaae  In  the  price 
of  gaaoUne.  posted  earlier  this  v»eek  by  OuU 
OU  and  followed  by  AllanUc  Richfield.  The 
Oovcmment  wlU  oooaider  abandoning  at 
least  temporarily,  oil  Import  quotas  and 
freeing  Federal  offahore  leases  from  state 
controls.  In  order  to  boost  oil  supplies  and 
Dew  back  the  price  hike. 

This  action  la  Important  as  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Administration's  earUer  oil 
polldca;  It  la  even  more  important  as  evl- 
denoe  that  the  Oovemment  is  prepared  to 
take  action  against  Inflationary  price  deci- 
sions by  corporauona  with  great  market 
power.  A  spokesman  for  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  made  dear 
that  the  more  could  properly  be  regarded  sa 
an  example  ot  the  Administrations  decision 
to  toUow  a  poUcy  of  "acUvlam  "  In  apedflc 
price  situations. 

This  la  precisely  the  kind  of  policy  we 
have  long  advocated.  Although  the  Admin- 
istration did  moke  similar  moves  in  the  cases 
of  coal  and  lumber,  it  showed  no  determina- 
tion to  follow  up  with  such  actions  m  other 
areas.  The  new  move  on  oil  la  clearly  Intend- 
ed to  be  the  start  of  a  new  prices  and  In- 
comes policy. 

It  la  not  clear  whether  and  how  thla  pol- 
icy will  be  appUed  to  collective  bargaining 
over  wages.  Earlier  thU  week,  however,  Paul 
W.    Mccracken,    the   President's   chief   eco- 
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nomtat,  declared  that  "the  public  Interert  Is 
obvlouaiy  a  Ttt*Uy  latereated  tbird  party  at 
every  price  decision  end  wage  negoUatlon," 

Although  this  sounds  Uk«  "Jawboning." 
Administration  spokesmen  Inalst  It  la  not. 
If  the  Adml  nlatja.tlon  meajiB  to  concentrate 
on  "structural"  actions — similar  to  suapend- 
Ing  on  Import  quotu — it  certainly  can  And 
many  tJtiat  can  be  applied  to  both  Ubor  and 
management,  such  aa  attacking  restrictive 
buUdlng  codea.  reforming  various  procure- 
ment regulauona  and  Ucenalng  provisions, 
and  withdrawing  tacit  approval  from  various 
union  restrictions  and  busing  cartels. 

However,  an  Incomes  policy,  to  be  eQecUve. 
must  be  backed  by  a  program  to  restrain 
those  corporate  oligopolies  and  labor  unions 
possessing  great  market  power  that  cannot 
be  reached— certainly  in  the  short  run— by 
such  structural  reforms. 

The  Administration's  wIUlngneM  to  con- 
aider  rolling  back  the  oil  price  hike  by  tem- 
porarily suspending  oil  Import  quotas  Is  alao 
algniflcant  in  dramaUzing  the  importance 
of  blocking  the  disastrous  Mills  bill  that 
would  open  the  gates  to  a  flood  of  import 
quotas,  Including  permanent  oil  quotas.  Last 
spring  the  AdmlnlstratloD  ahelT«d  the  re- 
port of  the  Cabinet  Taak  Force  on  CMl  Im- 
port Control,  which  reoommendod  aban- 
donlng  import  quota«  in  favor  of  a  tortff  sys- 
tem m  order  to  reduce  oil  prices.  And  thla 
fall  the  AdmlnlstraUon  apparently  decided 
to  km  the  report,  giving  the  tanker  ahortage 
and  high  prices  of  foreign  oil  as  Its  excuse 
To  make  sure  that  the  White  House  does  not 
Change  tto  mind,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  written  permanent  oil  quotaa  into 
the  protectionist  trade  bill  which  ConKr«M 
wlU  take  up  neit  week. 

In  effect,  the  Admlnlstratloa  u  at  last 
admitting  that  oil  import  quotaa— Uke  all 
quotas— are  engines  of  Inflation.  Thla  is  a 
sound  poeltlon  which  we  fervenUy  hope  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  will  stick  to.  and  Oongress 
wUl  ooxne  to  understand  and  accept. 


Bnaws  ParsaiNo  HaaD  roa  -Iwconis  Pouct" 
President  NU<»i  u  faced  with  an  acute 
dilemma:  he  cannot  reduce  both  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  to  politically  acceptable 
levcla  by  mld.1973.  By  classic  means,  he 
might  achieve  one  goal— but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

However,  he  might  squeak  through  to 
aome  sort  of  succeea  by  enforcing  a  system 
of  oontroU  over  wages  and  prioea:  if  it  were 
poaaible  to  bold  the  line  here,  then  the  atlm- 
uuuon  needed  to  create  jobe  could  be  un- 
dertaken. 

To  be  sure,  such  resort  to  an  "incomes 
policy  might  faU.  Thla  poeaibUlty  is  re- 
peatedly raised  by  Ita  opponents.  But  the 
prospect  of  achieving,  simultaneously,  full 
employment  and  reasonable  stability  with- 
out an  Incomes  policy  seems  totally  hope- 


An  "incomes  policy"  could  be  anything  from 
mild  presidential  jaw-boning  to  mandatory 
wi<e-prlce  controU.  It  could  also  Imply  di- 
rect governmental  action  that  helps  control 
Inflation  by  adding  to  available  supplies;  in- 
creases In  oil  Import  quotaa,  reducing  the 
pinch  on  bome-faeatlng  fuels,  would  be  an 
example  of  that. 

The  administration's  persistent  opposition 
to  an  incomes  policy,  rooted  in  a  theoioglciU 
and  emotional  convicUon  that  It  would  be  a 
dastardly  Interference  with  the  private  mar- 
ket mechanism,  la  well  known. 

But  there  are  signs  of  a  shift  In  atutude. 
traceable  In  part  to  the  strong  arguments 
being  made  for  an  Incomes  policy  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  F 
Bums. 

This  Is  not  the  flrst  Ume  that  Bums, 
now  winding  up  a  brilliant  career  with  the 
cnmchlDg  responalbUities  ot  a  Central  Bank- 
er, has  pushed  Nixon  for  an  Incomes  policy. 
But  as  the  man  upon  whom  the  President 
is  counung  to  rescue  the  economy  with  a 


liberalized  monetary  policy.  Burns  has  Im- 
portant cards  to  play  at  thU  stage  of  the 
game. 

Although  for  most  of  hla  distlngulabed 
career.  Burns  rejected  an  "Incomes  policy.' 
he  concluded  while  he  was  still  counselor 
to  the  President  in  19«9  that  In  today's  real 
world,  reliance  on  tight  money  and  a  tight 
budget  would  not  handle  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic problems. 

He  argued— not  successfully — that  while 
classic  economic  policies  would  ultimately 
eliminate  excess  demand,  and  Anally  reduce 
cost-push  inflation,  it  would  take  a  lone 
time.  ^ 

There  Isn't  enough  "patience"  In  Ameri- 
can society  to  wait  the  required  time.  Bums 
told  the  President  and  his  other  economic 
and  political  advisers. 

At  that  stage— In  the  late  summer  and 
early  faU  of  1M&— the  Prealdent  was  con- 
vinced by  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
that  Inflation  would  shortly  be  brought  un- 
der control,  and  that  unemployment  In  1970 
would  average  only  slightly  over  4  per  cent. 
That  was  the  "game  plan"— but  It  proved 
to  be  unduly  c^tlmlstle.  Buma  was  over- 
ruled. 

Again,  this  past  spring,  as  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  CKA's  forecact  would  not  be 
met.  Burns  In  a  public  speech  at  the  Busi- 
ness Council  meeting  Joined  a  few  Treauary 
and  Budget  Bureau  offlclals  who  urged  the 
President  to  reconsider.  After  much  Internal 
debate,  thla  brought  forth  a  Productivity 
Commission  (scheduled  to  meet  only  once 
every  three  months)  and  the  mildest  of  In- 
flation warning  systems  caUed  an  "inflation 
alert." 

Meanwhile,  unemployment  has  risen  to 
6  6  per  cent  (in  October*,  and  while  the  rate 
of  inflation  has  been  dampened  by  a  slug- 
glah  economy.  *-oo«t-push"  presaures.  (as 
wage  boosu  leap-frog  over  productivity 
gains)  show  no  signs  of  abatement. 

Thla  baa  all  been  brought  Into  sharp  focus 
by  the  election  retuma.  Anyone  not  wearing 
blinders  can  see  evidence  of  public  Impa- 
Uence  with  the  twin  burdens  of  high  prices 
and  high  unemployment.  Pursuing  the 
"game  plan."  unmodifled.  might  uiumately 
■olve  inflation,  but  not  the  Jobs  problem 
Yet.  aa  knowledgeable  Europeans  were  sug- 
gaatlng  last  week,  a  hypo-ed  American  econ- 
omy will  run  up  a  big  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  threatening  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

BconomUta  at  Brookings  and  elsewhere 
have  figured  out  that  It  wlU  take  a  persistent 
growth  of  the  money  supply  by  annual  rates 
of  10  to  11  per  cent  to  get  back  to  full  em- 
ployment (4  per  cent  unemployment)  by 
mld-1972.  To  Bums,  thla  would  signal  Fed- 
eral Reserve  approval  of  a  runaway  inflation 
He  tells  friends  flatly  that  It  won't  happen. 
In  the  light  of  Bums'  strong  view,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  at  the  moment,  a  study  by  William 
Poole,  a  Fed  economlat  (wrlUng  on  his  own 
not  for  the  FBB)  makes  a  dramaUc  point: 
It  shows  that  If  monetary  growth  Is  kept 
near  the  present  slow  pace,  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  m  1972  would  be  some  ftlOO 
billion  below  potential. 

According  to  former  Economic  Council 
Chairman  Arthur  M.  Okun,  now  a  Brookings 
Fellow,  that  woiild  translate  Into  some- 
tlilng  like  8  per  cent  unemployment. 

Studies  like  Poole's  must  make  certain 
assumptions  which  can't  be  proved  out.  But 
nobody  in  today's  Washington  really  argues 
with  the  main  two-pronged  thesis: 

First,  stimulation  of  the  economy  in  onler 
to  cut  unemployment  adds  to  the  risk  of 
restlmulatlng  Inflation  (especially  in  1972). 
Second,  a  tight-fisted  monetary  and  budget 
policy  designed  to  control  Inflation  assures 
a  prolonged  period  of  unemployment. 

This  should  bring  the  adml&lstratdon 
around  to  trying  an  incomes  policy.  Paul 
McCracken^  who  has  opposed  such  a  move 
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In  the  past  because  1.)  he  bellevea  It  doesn't 
work;  and  a.)  tk  Is  an  unfair  Interference 
with  free  markets,  today  shows  more  open- 
mi  ndedness. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  for  example,  the 
administration  announced  a  major  Investi- 
gation ot  crude-oil  and  gasoline  prices.  This 
la  a  special  situation,  but  the  acuon  la  the 
kind  that  would  fit  Into  an  Incomes  policy. 
But  Buma  la  pressing  for  a  strong  general 
move  In  this  direction.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  Productivity  Commission  transformed 
Into  a  full-fledged  ProducUvity,  Price  and 
Wage  Commission.  And  If  that  means  Incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, be  argues,  the  Prealdent  must  be 
willing  to  assume  such  a  burden. 

If  there  were  some  assurance  of  more  stable 
wages  and  prices.  McCracken  said  In  a  New 
York  speech  Just  after  the  election,  the  ad- 
ministration would  feel  safer  in  pushing  for 
a  big  boost  in  national  output. 

"We  should  have  the  ingredienu  here." 
McCracken  said,  "of  a  social  bargain  or  com- 
pact. With  more  confidence  about  a  stable 
price-cost  level  there  would  then  be  more 
pervasive  support  for  more  vigorously  ex- 
pansive baalc  economic  policies.  Real  wages 
and  salaries  could  then  rise  more  rapidly." 
To  arrive  at  such  a  "compact"  may  take 
aome  bead-knocking.  Labor  leaders  will  not 
easily  be  convinced  that  their  demands 
ahould  b«  moderated.  Business  leaden  aren't 
anxious  to  shave  profits  even  further  by  hold- 
ing prices  down.  The  whole  effort  may  not 
work  well,  but  cost-push  inflation  has  to  be- 
gin somewhere,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If 
there  is  another  way  acceptable  In  an  en- 
Ilgbtened  society,  no  one  has  come  forward 
wltb  It. 
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Consumers,"  given  before  the  Floarth 
New  England  Conference,  to  all  who  ar« 
Interested  In  protecting  the  consumer 
from  economic  exploitation.  Commis- 
sioner Jones  has  rendered  a  distinct  pub- 
lic service  by  alerting  us  all  to  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  proposed  patent  li- 
censing amendments  and  by  tnaUng 
clear  that  the  most  basic  protection  for 
the  consumer  is  the  fostering  of  a  free 
competitive  economy  by  the  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  laws — not  the 
destruction  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 

Tax    IHPACT    OF   Tm    PSTTNT   AKS    AKTtT«DST 

Laws  on  CONstnaaa 


INTERACTION  OF  ANTITRUST  POL- 
ICY AND  PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
action of  antitrust  policy  and  patent  pol- 
icy over  the  years  has  gone  on  with  rela- 
tively little  public  awareness.  Yet  the  ap- 
propriate interaction  of  these  policies  is 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  public,  the 
continued  advancement  of  our  tech- 
nological revolution  and  the  protection 
of  consumers  from  monopolistic  prices. 
At  this  moment  there  is  apparently  an 
internal  debate  within  the  administra- 
tion over  whether  the  delicate  balance 
which  the  courts  have  struck  over  the 
years  should  be  drastically  altered  by 
supporting  legt'jlation  which  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  the  application  of  anti- 
trust policy  to  anticompetitive  patent 
licensing  practices. 

There  is  a  great  danger  that  this  kind 
ot  legislation  will  not  receive  the  full 
debate  its  seriousness  deserves.  This  dan- 
ger threatens  because  of  the  technical 
nature  of  the  bills,  the  foreclosure  of  a 
public  debate  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  the  diverse  viewpoints  within 
the  administration,  and  a  general  failure 
of  the  public  and  this  body  to  realize  the 
full  implications  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicOBD  a  speech  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Mary  Gardner  Jones.  It  Is 
a  masterly  exposition  of  the  interrela- 
tionship of  patent  and  antitrust  policy 
and  their  Impact  upon  the  consumer. 
Commissioner  Jones  has  made  under- 
standable a  difficult  question  that  de- 
serves full  public  discussion  and  the 
careful  attention  of  this  body.  I  com- 
mend this  speech  entitled,  "The  Impact 
of  the  Patent  and  Antitrust  Laws  on 


The  consumer  hu  always  been  the  central 
focus  of  the  eSecuve  opentlon  of  the  oom- 
petlttve  system.  Adam  Smith  eald  it  suc- 
cinctly almost  100  yeara  ago; 

"The  purpose  of  all  production  la  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer." 

The  antitrust  agencies  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  their  work  la 
malting  sure  that  oonsumera  had  the  fuUast 
possible  range  of  options  available  to  tb«m 
In  ihelr  purchase  of  gooda  and  eervloM. 
Practices  and  Industries  which  have  their 
greatest  Impact  on  coruumers  have  alwayv 
been  accorded  a  hlgli  priority  In  the  enloree- 
ment  progr«<ns  of  these  agencies. 

But  It  Is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
consumer  groups  and  spokesmen  themselTea 
have  also  begun  to  turn  liielr  attention  to 
thla  crucially  Important  aspect  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  marketplace.'  The  relation- 
ship between  concentration  and  Inflation 
and  the  importance  of  broad  Information 
dlacioeure  progiwms  to  the  Improvement  of 
oompetltlon,"  the  Impact  of  product  obsoles- 
cence practices  on  consumer  needs  and  de- 
mands.' and  the  alleged  collualva  delays  m 
the  development  of  automotive  axmpoUu- 
tlon  devices  •  represent  examples  ol  anutmst 
problems  which  have  recently  occupied  the 
attention  of  consumer  spokesmen. 

One  economist  has  estimated  that  monop- 
oly (or  ollgi^ioly)  prices  cost  the  consumer 
what  amounts  to  about  e%  of  G.NJ»  or 
Ml  .9  bmion  in  1B68.'  RalpL  Mader  has  put 
the  cost  of  monopoly  at  30%  of  ON  J  or 
»lTS.a  bUllon  In  19«»."  WbUe  the  latter  Bg- 
tire  u  undoubtedly  somewhat  overstated, 
either  cost  Hgure  Is  staggering  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  total  crime  bUl  In  1B68  was 
»3a  bUllon,  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War  In 
198B  was  t27  bUllon.  and  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  eliminating  poverty  (at  least  a 
•3.000  income  for  every  famUy)  Is  about  %\\ 
billion  per  year.* 

Other  studies,  now  available,  demonstrate 
the  lower  price  ranges  and  broader  product 
options  which  antitrust  enforcement  ac- 
tivities have  brought  about  for  coniumsre' 
Thus,  consumers  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
effective  operation  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
maintain  and  promote  a  vigorously  compeU- 
tlve  economy. 

Consumera  have  equally  Important  and 
long-range  Interests  In  the  sclenude  and 
technological  development  of  this  country 
which  Is  the  primary  goal  to  be  served  by  the 
patent  laws  of  this  country. 

The  American  patent  system  was  devel- 
oped In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  nation's 
concern  expressed  in  Its  Constitution  'to 
promote  the  progress  ot  science  and  useful 
arts."  •  The  system  proceeds  on  the  funda- 
mental premise  that  Invention  wUl  best  be 
stimulated  by  granting  inventoni  a  asven- 
teen-year  monopoly  In  their  Inventions  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  recoup  the  rewards 
for  their  InvenUons  free  from  the  Inrauls  of 
competition.'" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  most  persuasively  advanced  Justifica- 
tion for  the  granting  of  such  monopoly 
rlghu  Is  that  only  by  such  a  protection  can 
the  requisite  stimulus  be  provided  for  the 
heavy  Investment  of  time  and  resources 
which  is  required  to  provide  the  education. 
faculties  and  rewards  Involved  In  creating 
the  original  invention  and  translating  it  In- 
to basic  know-how  and  specific  products 
and  services  avaUable  to  the  public  and  the 
nation." 

Some  have  said  that  the  patent  system  has 
been  devised  at  the  basic  expense  of  the 
consumer."  This  criticism  can  be  mislead- 
ing. There  Is.  of  course,  no  dispute  that  the 
short-range  Impact  of  monopoly  prices  will 
fall  directly  on  consumers  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  At  the  same  time,  these  higher 
costa  have  to  be  balanced  against  the  net 
soda]  benefits  derived  from  the  patent  .sys- 
tem In  the  form  of  the  new  products  sod 
production  processes  which  the  svstem  is 
designed  to  stimulate.  Certainly  the  con- 
sumer In  the  long-run  Is  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary of  the  specific  invention  and  the 
healthy  economy  which  Is  the  spiuos  of 
high  Intensity  technological  developments 
In  today's  Industrial  society. 

Thus,  both  the  antitrust  laa-s  and  the 
patent  laws  seek  the  same  ultimate  objec- 
tives— to  promote  the  consumer's  welfare 
and,  m  the  field  of  technological  develop- 
ment, to  create  a  stimulus  to  Invent  and  in- 
novate. Yet.  they  use  essentially  different 
means— the  one  by  holding  out  the  carrot  of 
monopoly  profits  and  the  other  bv  ensuring 
that  the  stick  of  competition  will  not  be 
blunted  by  private  agreements  or  artificial 
restraint. 

Historically.  It  baa  been  left  to  the  anti- 
trust agencies  and  to  the  courts  to  etnks  the 
optimum  balance  between  thoee  two  con- 
cepts of  short-lived  monopoly  and  long- 
range  competition  which  will  enable  the 
single  public  poUcy  gool  served  by  both  stat- 
utes to  be  achieved. 

In  1070.  amendments  to  the  pending  Pat- 
ent Revision  bill  were  Introduced  mto  Con- 
gress which.  In  my  Judgment,  would  elect 
sweeping  changes  In  the  balance  which  the 
courts  have  evolved  between  these  two  stat- 
utes and  the  pubUc  policy  goaU  which  each 
seeks  to  serve  on  both  the  short  and  long 
term  levels  on  which  both  must  operate." 

LltUe  pubUc  attenuon  has  been  focused 
on  these  amendmenu  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  taken  diametrlcaUy  opposed 
positions  on  their  wisdom.  The  confilct  be- 
tween Justice  and  Commerce  hlghUghU  a 
very  significant  question— whether  the  pro- 
posed patent  law  changes  would  adversely 
affect  the  delicate  balance  between  patent 
policy  and  the  existing  antitrust  llmltauons 
which  hove  developed  In  order  that  patent 
practices  not  be  needlessly  anticompetitive. 
The  general  IntenUon  of  the  proposed 
amendmenta,  would  giant  patent  holders  the 
right  to  include  any  terms  In  their  Uccnse 
agreements  that  are  necessary  to  secure  "the 
patent  owner  the  fuU  benefit  of  hu  tnven- 
Uon."  They  would  permit  patent  holders  to 
Umlt  the  tise  of  their  patents  to  specific 
fields  or  geographic  areas,  to  croas-llcense 
their  paUnts,  to  enter  unrestrictedly  Into 
grant-back  arrangemenu  and  to  assign  H- 
censes  on  their  patents  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  an  exclusive  or  non-exclusive  basis  and 
for  periods  less  than  the  lite  of  the  patent, 
Plnally,  they  would  restrict  the  grounds  on 
which  patent  Ilceu.iees  might  contest  patent 
validity." 

:  am  convinced  that  these  amendments 
would  seriously  affect  the  balance  struck  by 
the  couru  between  the  consumer's  need  for 
effective  competlUon  In  order  to  provide  a 
brake  on  the  unbridled  eiploltaUon  of  mo- 
nopoly and  market  power  and  the  Inventor's 
need  for  aome  assurance  of  an  adequate  re- 
turn oa  his  invention  sufficient  to  Justify 
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the  Investment  risks  required  for  its  develop 
ment  and  commerclnllzatlon.'*  IS  enacted 
into  law,  these  amendments  cculd  have  a 
ehaotle  and  iierlousiy  Injurious  impact  on 
the  ability  or  both  the  patent  and  antitrust 
laws  to  promote  the  type  of  technologically 
advanced  society  and  viable  and  competi- 
tive economy  which  is  of  such  major  signifi- 
cance to  the  consumers'  welfare. 

Dnder  these  amendmenu,  patent  holders 
would  apparently  no  longer  be  held  to  the 
ueSned  period  granted  to  them  under  the 
patent  laws  within  which  to  reap  their  mo- 
nopoly profit.  Indeed,  by  Judicious  planning 
or  patent  developments  and  through  pool- 
ing and  other  arrangements  permitted  by 
these  amendments.  It  might  be  possible  for 
a  patentee  to  perpetuate  his  monopoly  in- 
deflnitely  and  thus  Impose  on  consumers 
What  can  amount  to  virtually  monopoly 
prices  for  the  patented  products  for  on  equal- 
ly Indefimte  perlod. 

These  amendments  could  In  .some  cir- 
cumstances also  enable  patent  holders  to 
use  their  patents  as  a  lever  to  eUmlnate  com- 
petiuon  at  aU  levels  of  diitribution  in  the 
production  and  sale  or  their  patented  prod- 
ucts and  to  carve  out  what  could  amount 
to  submonopolies  with  respect  to  their  cus- 
tomers, fields  of  use  or  geographic  mariceu 
for  the  patented  products  which  could  be 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  technological  use 
of  the  patenu.  The  antitrust  laws  have  never 
sanctioned  thu  type  of  absolute  freedom 
for  the  patentee  to  exercise  such  unfettered 
control  over  the  produalon,  sale  and  use 
or  the  patented  product.  They  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basic  premise  that  the  mo- 
nopoly granted  by  the  patent  was  essen- 
tially personal  to  the  patentee — a  right  to 
exclude  others — and  could  not  be  automat- 
ically used  as  a  mechanism  to  divide  up 
markeu  and  eliminate  competition  between 
thoee  persons  whom  the  patentee  elected  to 
license  either  for  the  production  or  sale  of 
the  patented  item. 

These  amendments  could  also  serve  to  en- 
able patentees  to  secure  monopoly  control 
not  simply  over  a  segment  of  a  technology 
covered  by  their  own  patent  but  over  an  en- 
tire field  of  technology  or  Industry.  Tet.  the 
antitrust  laws  have  consistently  sought  to 
limit  any  unreasonable  extensions  of  the 
patent  grant  which  would  encompass  at- 
tempts to  control  the  production  and  sale  of 
products  outside  the  patent  grant  The  courts 
have  been  concerned  to  prevent  patentees 
from  using  their  patents  In  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  partial  or  complete  control  over  prod- 
ucu  or  patents  not  belonging  to  them,  to 
create  virtually  Insuperable  entry  barriers  to 
a  market  or,  by  using  the  leverage  or  a  strong 
patent,  to  add  economic  value  to  weaker 
patents  which  otherwise  might  not  be  mar- 
ketable. 

Finally,  the  effort  embraced  in  these 
amendments  to  restrict  the  basis  on  which 
licensees  can  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
patent  could  eliminate  one  of  the  moot  ef- 
fective deterrents  to  law  violations  In  the 
patent  field.  Essenually,  today  the  Patent 
Omce  relies  on  the  private  llugant  to  police 
the  patenubiuty  of  inventions.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  example,  that  72  percent  of 
the  patents  litigated  in  the  court  of  appeals 
have  been  fotmd  to  be  Invalid.'-  While  this 
estimate  did  not  differentiale  between  suits 
brought  by  licensees  and  those  brought  by 
competitor  manufacturers  or  patentees, 
nevertheless,  the  statistic  does  indicate  the 
importance  or  the  private  suit  as  a  factor  In 
policing  the  patent  system.  As  a  practical 
matter.  In  many  situations  llcencees  may  be 
the  only  persons  who  will  have  both  the  In- 
cenuve  and  the  resources  to  litigate  issues 
of  patent  validity.  Thus,  attempts  to  restrict 
the  licensee  in  bringing  such  suits  seem  like- 
ly to  have  a  significant  negative  effect  on  the 
policing  of  the  legality  of  Issued  patenu  and 
on  estabUshed  pubUe  pollclea  favoring  free 
competition  and  private  enforcement  of  the 
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anutrust  laws.  To  block  license  challenges 
could  subvert  this  policy  and  result  in  the 
irustrauon  of  the  national  economic  pollry 
in  favor  or  rree  competition  by  leaving  In- 
vaUd  patent  monopolies  unchallenged  In 
todays  environment,  with  the  emerging 
force  or  the  private  lawsuit  to  achieve  pubUc 
policy  objectives.  It  would  be  a  serious  step 
backwards  In  my  Judgment  to  seek  to  place 
any  obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  operation  or 
private  litigation  as  an  Important  factor  in 
the  enforcement  of  effective  public  policy. 

The  principal  argument  offered  In  favor 
or  these  amendments  is  that  they  ore  es- 
sential In  order  to  provide  adequate  Incen- 
tives to  the  Inventor  ana  to  shirt  the  respon- 
sibility for  accommodating  the  two  laws  away 
from  the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  courts  and  into  the  hands  of  congress.'' 
Yet.  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  general 
orgument  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
convincing.  No  broad-scale  empirical  data  is 
olfered  to  support  the  assumption  that  a 
substantial  alteration  In  the  compensation 
reward  system  as  it  Is  presently  operaung 
would  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  In  Im- 
portant inventions  and  Innovation  rather 
Ulan  simply  an  increase  In  the  amount  of 
the  reward  which  would  be  secured  to  the 
patentee  •  Indeed,  the  tremendous  tech- 
nological growth  and  development  in  this 
country  would  not  suggest  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  acted  aa  an  unreasonable 
deterrent  on  invention  and  innovation.'* 

Moreover,  little  evidence  is  adduced  that 
the  couru  have  failed  in  the  performance  of 
their  assigned  role  to  reach  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  specialized  needs  of 
the  patent  monopoly  as  an  engine  of  tech- 
nological growth  and  the  more  generalized 
but  equally  vital,  needs  of  the  American 
public— the  consumer  and  the  potential  or 
competing  businessman— for  the  fruiu  or 
competition  and  treedom  from  monopoly 
power  and  exploitation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  in  this 
room  would  or  should  support  an  effort  to 
abandon  this  ad  hoc  case-by-case  approach 
which  has  worked  so  well  In  the  post  to 
achieve  this  all  Important  accommodation 
of  equally  essential  public  policies  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  what  Is  a  highly  Imporunt. 
difficult  and  constantly  changing  area  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  only  the  case-by-case  ap- 
proach can  offer  the  assurance  that  each 
problem  03  it  develops  and  each  accommoda- 
tion which  needs  to  be  made,  wui  in  ract 
be  made  on  the  basis  or  the  special  facta 
of  the  case  and  the  needs  of  all  the  Interested 
segments  of  the  public  as  they  are  perceived 
at  that  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  these  amendments 
or  legislation  reaembUng  them  should  be  en- 
acted into  law.  their  unavoidable  effect  would 
be  to  raise  consumer  prices,  inhibit  the  dis- 
semination of  new  technology,  promote  and 
strengthen  Individual  concentration  and  en- 
courage both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
cartellzatlon  of  business. 

If  we  still  believe  in  the  goals  of  our  sntl- 
tnist  laws  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate monojaolles  and  to  promote  competition 
as  a  viable  mearu  or  achieving  our  basic  social 
and  economic  objectives,  then  we  cannot  vir- 
tually eliminate  their  appllcauon  in  the 
patent  field  without  seriously  compromising 
and  rendering  essentially  meaningless  our 
larger  goals  or  regulating  the  exercise  or  mar- 
ket power  through  antitrust  laws  and  creat- 
ing the  type  or  competiUve  environment  so 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
roofTNorxs 
•While  this  text  forms  the  basis  for  Miss 
Jones'  oral  remarks.  It  should  be  used  with 
the  understanding  that  paragraphs  of  it  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  oral  presentation 
and.  by  the  same  token,  other  remarks  may 
have  been  made  orally  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  text. 
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.n'/',l„^f  ■  '■'"'"I  'dltorlals  in  the  summer 
and  rail  Issues  of  Antitrutt  Law  ana  Eco- 
nomu-.,  Sfvieu:  (dated  1968  but  published  in 
1970);  ser  auo  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  "The 
Consumer  and  the  Conglomerate ".  Speech 
Before  the  1970  Convention  of  the  Fioeni 
Bar  Association  isept  17.  19701.  in  which 
she  analyzes  ihe  problems  of  concentration 
in  the  economy  and  concludes  with  the  ob- 
servation that  "Vigorous  anu-trust  activity 
may  well  be  the  consumers'  best  friend  " 

'Study  Paper  No  2.  "Industrial  Structure 
and  Competition  Policy  ".  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  SIob((lfj,.pp39_42 

R  '^1,''?''''J^  ^^-  ^°*^"-  "^  f«"™«h.  John 
E.  Schulx.  Die  Nader  Report  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Chapter  11.  pp    1S-17 

F-i."'^'"'  ^','""  '  *'"<"nobiU  MM.  Assn.. 
/nc .  Genera;  Wotors  Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co 
fi'^  Jl  ""^  '"^  -imertcon  *o(or»  Corp  ' 
IC.  D.  Calif.  1869.  Consent  Decree) 

,„.°?i"?,''  "»"«■«'"'■>•  "An  Estimation  of 
the  Weirare  Losses'  Prom  Monopoly  m  the 
American  Economy."  Western  rconomfc 
Journal  (Summer  1966)  p.  233 

■See  the  editorial  In  Antitrust  late  and 
economics  Rerlew  (Summer  1969) 

■Ibid. 

•A  recent  ..study  Indicates  that  a  price 
fixing  conspiracy  among  wholesale  bakers 
in  the  State  or  Washington  resulted  m  con- 
sumers paying  »30  million  more  ror  their 
bread  than  they  would  have  if  the  conspir- 
acy did  not  exist.  A  cease  and  desist  order 
by  the  Commission  caused  prices  to  fall  by 
15';  to  20<i  (Bakers  of  WasMnston  /nc 
et  al..  Docket  No.  8309.  F*b.  28.  1964.  modi- 
fied Dec.  3.  1984).  See  Russell  c.  Parker 
The  Baking  Industry",  Antitrust  Laic  and 
Economics  Kei^lew  (Summer.  1969)  pp  118- 
120.  See  also  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Economic   Report   on    the   Baking   fndiiifry 

After  the  conclusion  of  a  JusUce  Depart- 
ment antitrust  suit  [U.S.  v.  Carter  Products 
Inc..  and  American  Home  Products  Corp ' 
160  Civ.  37S  (S.D.  N.y  1980) .  Consent  Judg- 
ment entered  on  Nov.  9.  19621  against  the 
two  leading  producers.  Carter  Wallace  and 
American  Home  Products.  M  new  compa- 
nies commenced  the  producUon  of  mepro- 
bamate  at  prices  which  ranged  from  30  to 
50  percent  lower  than  those  charged  by 
those  two  companies.  Por  the  prices  see 
Drug  Topics  Red  Book  for  the  years  1960 
and  1970, 

■  OS.  Const  Article  I. section  8  See,  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Co.  y.  Universal  Film  Mia 
Co..  243  U.S.  502   (1917). 

'"P.  M.  Scherer.  Indtutnol  Market  Struc- 
ture and  economw  Performance  (Chicago 
Rand  McNally  Ic  Co.  1970) ,  p.  380  et  seq. 

"J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber.  The  American 
Challenge  (1967). 

'■Professor  Machlup  has  written,  for  ex- 
ample, that:  ""Patents,  by  giving  their  own- 
era  exclusive  rights  to  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  inventions,  secure  to  these 
owners,  profits  which  are  ultimately  col- 

lected from  consumers  as  a  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  goods  and  services.  The  coiuiumers 
pay:  the  patent  owners  receive".  Machlup. 
PiU.  An  Ectmomic  Review  of  the  Patent 
Siistem,  Study  No.  15  or  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copyrighw  or 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  u  S  Sen 
85th  Cong..  3d  Sess.  (1958).  pp.  44-45. 

"  The  amendments,  numbered  578  and 
579.  are  to  S.  2756.  91«t  Cong..  2nd  Sess 
11970)  pending  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights. Introduced  by  Senator  Scott  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  Scott  amendments, 
have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  any  hear- 
ings and  public  discussion  of  tliem  has  been 
virtually  nil.  confined  essentially  to  the  tech- 
nical Journals  of  the  Patent  Bar. 

"Amendments  578  and  579  contain  other 
provisions  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  or 
patentees  in  the  areas  of  patent  mistise  defl- 
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nltloo.  relAtlonslitp  of  ftot*  law  and  the  like 
wlilch  raiM  comparable  problttmfl  concemlsg 
tbe  relatlomhlp  between  the  patent  and  anti- 
trust lawB  but  wblch  are  not  discussed  here. 
»-  Opportunity  oast  or  investment  Is  the 
economists"  shorthand  for  reasonable  profit. 
Aa  WUlard  Mueller  put  It  "effective  competi- 
tion Is  not  a  flower  that  thrives  unattendetL" 
Hearings  on  Planning.  Regulation,  arid  Com- 
petition Before  a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate 
Select  Comm.  on  SttuiU  Businesa.  90th  Cong 
IstSesa.  (1967)  p.  34- 

>■  HearingM  on  the  Nomtnotion  of  Earl 
Schuyler,  Jr.  to  be  CommiMKioner  of  Patents, 
Before  the  Suheommittee  on  Patents  Senate 
Commute  on  Ju4iciary,  filst  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
(May  3.  1968). 

"  Proponents  of  the  amendments  contend 
that  recent  court  decisions  have  crested 
serious  deterrents  to  this  incentive  because 
of  the  uncertainty  they  h&ve  created  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  patent  holder  and  the  re- 
sultant fear  that  be  will  not  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  or  at  least  adequate  rewards  for 
hla  Invention.  For  a  summary  of  their  views. 
see  remarks  of  Senator  Scott  in  offering  these 
amendments.  Cong.  Bee.  Senate,  April  4, 
1970.  p.  66321. 

"Machlup  wrote  tn  1958  that  "no  econ- 
omist, on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge, 
could  poaslbly  state  with  certainty  that  the 
patent  system,  as  it  now  operates,  confere  a 
net  l>eneflt  or  a  net  loss  upon  society.  The 
best  he  can  do  is  to  state  assumptions  and 
make  guesses  about  the  extent  to  which 
reality  corresponds  to  these  assumptions " 
(Supra  note  12). 

Professor  Edwin  Mansfield.  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  Wharton  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  made  the  Identical  ob- 
servation about  the  absence  of  any  hard 
empirical  data  for  evaluating  the  operation 
and  Impact  of  the  patent  system.  47  J  Pat 
Off.  Soc*jf.,  292,  297  (1966». 

"Total  R&D  expenditures  has  increased 
from  •6.2  btlUon  In  1953  to  an  estimated 
»26.3  billion  In  1969  representing  3.8%  of 
OJJ.P.  In  1967,  Industrial  research  amounted 
to  •16.4  billion  compared  to  »210  mllUon 
spent  In  1931  and  $390  million  spent  in  1940. 
About  51%  of  this  1967  research  effort  was 
financed  by  government  contracts.  See.  eg.. 
National  Science  Foundation  Report.  '  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Industry.  1967; 
Osnlcl  Hamberg.  Fssavs  on  the  Economics  of 
Research  and  Development,  (1963)  p.  36;  T. 
K.  Quinn.  Giant  Business  (1953);  jewkes, 
Sawers  and  Btlllerman.  Sources  of  Invention 
(1989):  W.  s.  Comnmnor.  "Research  and 
Technical  Change  In  the  Pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry". Rev.  of  Econ.  and  Stat.  (May  1965) 
p.  100. 
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I  cite  the  foUowing  recent  actioiu  of 
the  junta  as  indicative  of  the  trend  ctir- 
rent  in  Greece: 

The  midnight  arrest  of  an  Athens  engineer 
next  seen  by  his  relatives  in  a  hospital  recov- 
ering from  head  and  abdominal  injuries. 

The  abrogaUon  of  Greece "5  agreement  with 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
which,  for  the  past  year,  has  permitted  Red 
Cross  officials  limited  access  to  detained  per- 
sons and  prisoners  thereby  ariordlng  them 
some  protection  against  mistreatment. 

The  explicit  acknowledgement  by  a  Junta 
spokesman  that  tlie  Colonels  Intend  to  re- 
main in  power  by  meatis  of  their  own  politi- 
cal parties  when  and  if  parliamentary  rule 
is  restored. 

"The  announcement  of  the  appointment, 
but  not  election,  of  a  powerless  56-man  com- 
mittee which  will  detwte  and  comment  on. 
but  not  enact,  bllla  prepared  by  the  Junta. 

These  actions  by  the  junta,  all  of  which 
were  taken  subsequent  to  the  Ufting  of 
the  U.S.  heavy  arms  embargo,  demon- 
strate qiUte  clearly  the  unrelenting 
totalitarianism  of  the  Greek  regime  as 
well  as  the  eager  gullibility  of  our  State 
Department.  My  own  assessment  of  them 
is  very  much  in  accord  with  that  at- 
tributed by  Mr.  Friendly  to  former  Greek 
Foreign  Minister  Evangelos  Averoff- 
ToGsizza  who  said: 

Either  responsible  Americans  are  bitdly 
informed  or  they  are  trying  to  find  in  Greece 
the  comic  maaks  of  democracy  which  they 
can  present  to  American  public  opinion  to 
placate  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotD, 
as  follows: 

GXEECE  Wnx  Cuoosc  &e-MAN  CoMurrrxE  To 
Aoviss  Casinet 


put  membership  In  poUUcal  partlea.  as  well 
as  to  state  their  views  on  partlea  or  groups 
"aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  exletinR 
social  order." 

Gkeik  Rxcnn  8*n  to  Plak  Pabty  to 
Mazntain  Its  Rin.B 

(By  Alfred  Friendly.  Jr.! 

Athens.  November  8— "Tlie  men  who  seized 
power  In  Greece  In  1967  mtend  to  maintain 
that  power  through  their  own  political  party 
or  parties  when  they  decide  to  return  the 
country  to  parliamentary  rule,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Government  luw  disclosed. 

In  two  newspaper  articles  due  for  publica- 
tion this  week,  the  spokesman.  George  Oeor- 
galas.  writes;  ""It  la  certain  that  some  lime 
there  will  be  a  political  expression  of  tbe 
revolution.""  He  added  in  an  interview  yester- 
day that  "we  wUl  form  a  party  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  revolution."' 

Such  a  party  "wlU  embody  the  basic  prln- 
clplea  and  prociamauons  by  which  the  rev- 
oiuUon  wUi  carry  on"  In  a  parliamentary 
context,  he  aald. 


RESUMPTION  OP  HEA.'VY  ARMS 
SHIPMENTS  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  State  Department  revealed  the  re- 
sumption of  heavy  arms  shipments  to 
Greece  on  September  22  its  official  an- 
nouncement Included  this  statement: 

The  trend  toward  a  constitutional  order 
(In  Greece)  Is  ««ubUahed. 

Almost  2  months  have  elapsed  since 
that  statement.  During  this  time  several 
events  have  occurred  which  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  trend  which  the  State  De- 
partment perceived,  or.  more  accurately 
mispercelved  back  in  September.  Some  of 
these  were  noted  recently  in  a  New  York 
Times  article  from  Athens,  written  by 
Alfred  Friendly.  Jr..  on  November  8.  and 
in  an  earlier  New  York  Times  article 
pubUshed  on  October  18. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


Athens. — Greece's  miUtary-backed  Gov- 
ernment, wlilch  aboliahed  parUamentary 
democimcy  42  montlia  ago.  to<lay  proclaimed 
elections  to  be  held  Nov.  39  for  wliat  waa 
termed  a  "mini-Parliament."' 

This  M-member  body,  called  the  '"Con- 
Hultatlve  Committee  on  Legislation,"  will  be 
asked  to  debate  and  comment  on  draft  bills. 
It  18  to  go  into  operation  early  next  year. 

There  Is  no  law  making  the  committee's 
decision  obligatory  on  the  Cabinet,  which 
will  continue  to  rule  by  decree  as  it  has  done 
since  the  1087  coup. 

A  decision  by  Premier  George  Papadopooloa 
published  today  said  that  profesalonal  and 
labor  organizations  as  woU  aa  regional  au- 
thorities would  choose  92  candidates — aU 
below  the  age  of  60. 

The  Premier  would  then  select  half  of 
them  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Ten  other 
committee  members,  without  regard  to  age, 
would  also  be  nominated  by  the  Premier. 

Twenty-two  of  the  92  candidates  would  be 
chosen  by  the  executives  of  nine  "«»lmial 
unions,  oonslsung  of  tlte  General  Confed- 
erauon  of  Labor,  aa  well  aa  the  national 
organizations  of  fanners,  artisans.  Indus- 
trlalists.  traders,  seamen  doctors,  lawyers 
and  engineers. 

SEVEKTT    WOinj)    BE    APPOXNTXD 

Seventy  candidates  would  be  appointed  on 
a  regional  basis,  the  country  being  divided 
Into  28  districts.  The  regional  electors  would 
Include  the  area's  Government-appointed 
mayors,  as  well  as  the  presldenU  of  local 
labor  and  professional  unions. 

The  Premier's  aimouncemcut  specifies  the 
quauacatlons  for  excluding  anyone  con- 
victed tor  candidates  in  the  committee,  iiav- 
ing  Joined  a  party  or  group  ""whose  objacuve 
is  the  propagauon  of  Ideas  designed  to  over- 
throw the  prevailing  syatem." 

Candidates  will  also  be  leqtUrcd  to  declare 


UAartM.  LAW  CONTtNOKS 

Neither  Mr.  Oeorgalas.  a  former  Commu- 
nist who  la  now  undersecretary  to  the  Pre- 
mier in  charge  of  press  and  information,  nor 
opponents  or  the  Government  expect  any 
quick  restoration  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy in  Greece. 

Premier  George  Papadopoulos.  bolstered  by 
a  recent  direct  expression  of  American  polit- 
ical and  mliltsry  support,  appears  to  be  the 
master  or  a  situation  In  which  pragreei  to- 
ward democracy  u  reversed  al  often  as  It  is 
speeded. 

Although  the  Government  said  in  a  report 
to  the  CouncU  or  Europe  last  I>ecember  that 
It  Inunded  to  abolish  special  military  tri- 
bunals Ui  September,  martial  law  remains  in 
force.  "Men  are  restrained  by  this  mere 
shadow  or  martial  law  more  than  they  would 
be  by  the  whole  normal  legal  structure  -  the 
Premier  told  a  British  newsman  laat  month 

Martial  law.  Mr.  Oeorgalas  added  in  the 
Interview  yesterday,  "prevents  the  newspa- 
pers from  talking  of  the  past  and  the  old 
politicians  from  engaging  In  a  commerce  or 
hate  and  fanaticism."  since  Greece  walked 
out  of  the  Council  of  Europe  last  Doc  1.1 
as  she  was  about  to  be  expelled,  he  added 
"we  are  free  to  do  what  we  want  without  any 
obligation"  to  the  oouncU.  a  consultative 
body  of  West  European  atatea. 

The  Government  has  promulgated  laws  es- 
tablishing the  aancuty  of  the  domleue  and 
requiring  that  arrests  be  accompanied  by 
JudlolaJ  warrants,  but  security  poUcamen  en- 
tered the  home  of  Andreas  Pruiglas  an 
Athens  engineer,  laat  week  at  mldnlght'and 
took  him  away.  His  relatives  next  saw  him 
under  police  guard  m  a  neurological  hospital 

nvrtnuxa  BEr"OffTTD 

According  to  reliable  reports,  Mr.  Pranglaa 
suffered  head  and  abdommai  injuries  durmc 
Interrogation  and  is  now  being  fed  Intra- 
venously. He  is  said  to  believe  that  he  signed 
one  or  more  papers  while  in  detention  and 
legal  experu  presume  he  signed  a  declaration 
saying  that  his  arrest  had  been  made  accord- 
ing to  a  warrant  that  neither  his  family  nor 
his  lawyers  has  yet  seen. 

"They  mock  us."  declared  George  Manea- 
kla.  an  attorney  who  has  been  a  noted  de- 
fender  of  opponenta  of  the  regime.  "There  is 
a  pretense  or  clvu  liberties."  he  sdded.  "but 
m  security  cases,  there  Is  only  the  martial 

The  state's  police  power  appears  to  t>e  ex- 
P"*"td  mora  by  random  Intimidation  than 
by  systematic  repression.  A  yoimg  man  walk- 
ing out  of  a  downtown  movie  theater  last 
week  was  taken  into  custody  and  held  over- 
night because  his  pockets  contained  suspi- 
cious pieces  of  wire  and  metal.  He  explained 
that  mectianical  llnkerug  was  hu  hobby, 
but  he  was  not  imtlaUy  believed. 
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Pour  high  school  boys  were  picked  up  by 
suburban  policemen  without  warning  or  any 
sUted  reason  last  FritUy  and  held  12  hours 
for  interrogation  before  being  sent  home 
under  ottlera  not  to  speak  of  their  experience. 
The  wife  of  a  political  prisoner  waa  called 
mio  security  headquarters  for  lengthy  ques- 
tioning after  Bhe  drove  her  achoolbound  chil- 
dren past  an  Athens  homo  where  an  explo- 
sion believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  bomb 
bad  occurred  hours  before. 

VACATIOBTEB    CLOSEXY     WATCHED 

A  distinguished  economist,  known  as  a 
critic  of  the  military  men  running  the  Gov- 
ernment, found  that  bii  movements  were 
closely  watched  even  while  he  was  on  vaca- 
tion on  a  remote  island  In  the  Agean  Sea. 
A  taxi  driver  who  had  guided  him  and  his 
family  around  one  day  recused  to  work  with 
them  again  because  of  the  police  question- 
ing he  had  undergone  after  the  day's  tour 
was  over. 

With  some  600  suspected  Communists  stlU 
held  on  the  Island  of  Leroe.  detained  by  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  flat  for  more  than  three  years, 
with  78  royalist  sympathiaera  exiled  to  re- 
mote villages  and  with  roughly  350  political 
prisoners  in  JaU  after  trial,  dissidents  here 
are  deeply  distressed  by  the  Government's 
alwogaUon  last  week  of  lt«  agreement  with 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Crofis. 

The  accord,  which  would  have  been  auto- 
matically extended  for  a  second  year  last 
Tuesday  had  Greece  not  renounced  It.  per- 
mitted Swiss  Red  Crosa  officials  freely  to 
visit  detained  persona  and  prisoners.  Inter* 
vene  for  their  release  on  medical  grounds 
and.  la  general,  assure  that  their  treatment 
was  inspected  by  outsiders. 

"I  am  very  worried  now  tar  the  men  who 
are  left."  commented  a  &S-year-oId  left-wing 
journalist  who  spent  two  years  and  nine 
months  on  Leros  before  Red  Croes  Interven- 
tion helped  him  obtain  a  medical  release. 
"Their  offlclol  reporters  may  have  been  too 
cautious  In  describing  conditions  on  the 
iBlaud,  but  they  were  very  effective  In  many 
individual  cases.  Now  there  will  be  no  one 
to  intervene."' 

According  to  Mr.  Georgalas.  there  is  no 
further  need  for  intervention.  The  agreement 
with  the  Red  Cross  he  said,  "helped  us  with 
international  public  opinion'  by  scotching 
reports  of  torture  and  brutality.  Now  that 
only  about  a  thousand  political  figures  are 
Id  detention  or  Jail,  he  asked,  "why  continue 
an  arrangement  that  has  served  its  purpose." 

ABVISO«T    COUNCIL    PLANNED 

The  Government's  spokesman  was  equally 
forthright  in  defining  the  purpose  of  the  56- 
member  advisory  council  whose  members  are 
to  be  "elected"  here  on  Nov.  29.  Forty-six  of 
the  members  will  be  chosen  from  among  92 
persons  nominated  by  provincial  administra- 
tors and  the  executive  committees  of  trade 
unions  and  professional  associations.  AU  the 
l.aoo-Ddd  electors  have  been  either  appointed 
or  screened  by  the  Government,  which  will 
also  name  10  persons  of  its  own  choosing  to 
the  council. 

Mr.  Georgalas  says  that  the  council,  whose 
members  will  get  a  monthly  salary  of  more 
than  »«30.  will  help  the  government  in  the 
time-consuming  process  of  reforming 
Greece's  laws,  debating  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Government  for  its  opinion. 

Beyond  that,  he  explained,  the  group  "will 
be  a  link  between  the  Government  and  the 
masses  and  a  school  for  forming  cadres  for 
the  new  parliamentary  hfe. " 

To  Evangelos  Averoff-TosBUaa.  who  ser\-ed 
as  Greece's  Foreign  Minister  from  1956  to 
1963.  the  pretense  of  an  elected  advisory 
council  as  a  precursor  to  the  restoration  of 
parliament  Is  worse  than  a  farce. 

"It  is  a  way  of  corrupting  people  by  pay- 
ing them  high  salaries  and  giving  them  the 
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Impresalcn  of  power.'  he  said  recently.  "It's 
a  clever.  Insincere  and  immoral  move  by  the 
Government  and  foreigners  who  think  that 
something  good  is  happening  here." 
XIGMT-WINO  camcAi. 
The  pseudo-Parliament  was  attacked  last 
week  even  by  the  right-wing  newspaper 
vradynl.  In  an  editorial,  the  paper  pointed 
out  that  the  council  had  no  function  under 
the  Constitution  the  Greeks  approved  two 
years  ago  and  were  still  waiting  to  see  im- 
plemented. 

"Identification  of  the  concept  of  the  ad- 
visory council  with  the  concept  of  parlia- 
ment Is  a  national  crime."  the  paper  said 
and  -in  keeping  with  Fascist  and  Hitlerite 
pronouncements." 

Under  such  clrcumHtances.  Mr.  Averoff  and 
others  believe  that  the  United  SUtea  made 
a  grave  error  In  its  September  22  statement 
on  Greece.  In  explanation  of  its  decision  to 
resume  heavy  arms  shipmenu  to  the  Athens 
Government,  the  State  Department  said 

'-nw  trend  toward  a  constitutional  order 
is  esublished.  Major  sections  of  the  constl- 
tuuon  have  been  Implemented  and  partial 

pnsSS"°"  °'  '*'"  ''^""^  *^  **"'^"  '^'"■ 

i„*¥^M  *°***f*"^«  o^  "le  regime's  long-term 
intentions,  its  opponents  say.  are  the  or- 
r^^  *?'^*  "*"  security  police  headquarters 
to  Include  "convalescent*  rooms  In  which 
suspects  may  be  held  after  interrogation. 

Either  responsible  Americans  are  badlv 
informed  or  they  are  trying  to  find  in  Greece 
the  eomic  masks  of  democracy  which  they 
can  present  to  American  public  opinion  to 
placate  It."  Mr.  Averoff  declared 

I^hS'  .^f"L*»""'^n  IJSnity  is  trampled."  he 
added.  Instead  of  returning  to  democracy 
the  conditions  are  being  created  for  the  long- 
est possible  prolongation  of  the  dictatorship  " 
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DEATH  OP  JACOB  BLAUSTEIN 

U^'-.Jl^P?^®-  ^^-  P««id«nt.  Mary- 
land the  Nauon.  and  the  world  has  Iwt 
a  distinguished  citizen.  Jacob  Blaustein 
indastrialist.  humanitarian,  culturalist' 
friend  to  Israel,  and  diplomat  died  Sun- 
day at  the  age  of  78. 

Mr.  Blaustein.  of  PikesvUle.  Md..  near 
BaJtimore,  waa  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
^^^  ^''■J'l^  president  of  American 
Trading  and  Production  Corp.  His  In- 
i^J,^^^ .  ""^^*^  ^»"°™  promoting  the 
cultural  hfe  of  his  native  Bal^ore  to 
obUimng  relief  for  war  victims  through 
his  vice  presidency  of  the  Conference  on 

SS'any.  ""*''»'  ^'»'-  -"^"'-t 
Mr.  Blaustein  performed  missions  of 
world  peace  and  human  rights  for  five 
American  presidents — Roosevelt  Tru- 
man. Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and'  John- 
son. All  Americans.  I  feel  sure.  Join  me  In 
moummg  the  passing  of  this  outsUnd- 
ing  American  and  distinguished  citizen 
or  the  world  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Blaustelns  obituary,  published  in  Mon- 
day's Baltimore  Sun.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono 
as  follows: 

BLAC5TMI..  7B.  Dlis.  Heaoto  Oti.  EMnm 
Jacob  BlBUjteln.  a  former  door-to-dc»r 
saKsman  who  became  head  of  a  flnanclal 
empire  and  a  spokeaman  Jor  human  rights 
died  at  9:30  pm.  last  night  at  hlH  200-aa-e' 
farm.  Alto  Dale,  near  PikesvUle 
Mr.    Blauateln.    78.    had    been    in    JaUlng 


health  for  several  days  as  a  result  of  com- 
plicaUons  from  abdominal  surgery  performed 
tn  January  In  Chicago. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  U  pjn. 
Wednesday  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  7310 
Park  Helghbi  avenue 

Mr.  Blaustein  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  Company  and  president  of  American 
Trading  and  Production  Corporation  which 
has  vast  holdings  in  oil  companies,  explores 
for  and  produces  crude  oil.  operates  a  fleet 
of  ocean-going  tankers  and  is  In  electronics, 
banking,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

The  oil  magnate  was  a  virtual  whirlwind 
of  activity  in  his  lifetime.  His  InteresM 
ranged  from  promoung  the  cultural  life  of 
his  native  Baltimore  to  obUlnlng  relief  for 
war  victims  through  his  vice  presidency  of 
the  Conference  on  Jevjlsh  Material  Claims 
Against  Germany. 

He  was  one  of  Israel's  most  Influential  and 
indispensable  backers  during  the  state's 
formative  years  and  often  met  with  chiefs 
of  state  to  discuss  issues  of  world-wide 
importance. 

He  performed  missions  for  five  American 
presidents— Roosevelt.  Trtiman.  Bsenbower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson— missions  concerned 
with  humaii  righu  and  world  peace. 

He  had  negotiated  with  Russia's  Mlkoyan 
and  Molotov.  ChanceUors  Adenauer  and 
Ernard.  of  West  Germany:  Prime  Minister 
Ben-Ounon.  of  Israel;  the  Shah  of  Iran 
Foreign  MiiUsMr  Rapackl.  of  Poland,  and 
President  Prondlzl  of  Argentina. 

Those  who  knew  much  of  hla  work  some 
of  It  done  quietly  and  without  portfolio  say 
he  often  played  a  decisive  part  m  correcting 
mlaunderatandlnga  between  the  United 
states  and  the  Infant  state  of  Israel  And  It 
Is  said,  he  played  an  Important  role  In  get- 
ting Israel  Into  the  United  Nations. 

His  career  of  diplomacy  In  htmian  rights 
began  in  1945  when  he  and  Judge  Joseph 
Proskauer.  of  New  York,  were  summoned  to 
the  White  House  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
authorized  to  attend  the  formative  meeungs 
of  the  United  Nations  In  San  Pranclsco  L 
consultants  to  the  United  States  delegation. 

HISTOaiC    ACHieVEHENT 

There,  working  against  a  frustraUng  In- 
difference,  particularly  from  Moscow  they 
helped  put  human  rights  provisions  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  an  historic  achieve- 
ment. 

■None  of  us  ever  was  sure  whether  Molotov 
spoke  English. "  he  recalled  later.  -He  would 
look  at  us  as  we  spoke,  his  lace  a  complete 
deadpan.  And  when  we  stopped  speaking  he 
would  say.  without  the  slightest  change  of 
expression.  Nokay.'  No  one  really  understood 
whether  he  meant  yes  or  no.  It  was  usuallv 
no."  ' 

"By  the  time  we  got  back  to  Washington 
to  give  our  report.  Roosevelt  bad  died  so  we 
reported  to  Truman.  For  me  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  assoclauon  and  I  was 
pleased  to  watch  the  new  President  grow  to 
enormous  stature  In  his  high  oBlce  " 

It  was  during  the  Truman  Administration 
that  Mr.  Blaustein  suggested  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Ben-Ourlon  that  Israel  should  be  an 
ally  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time. 
In  1950,  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon  the 
historic  statement  clarifying  the  relation- 
ship between  Israel  and  Jews  In  other  free 
countries. 

It  eliminated  any  question  of  dual  na- 
tionality, stating: 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  Amer- 
icans and  citizens  of  Israel  are  IsraelU:  this 
we  alBrm  with  all  Its  Implications  " 

Mr.  Blaustein  was  a  member  of  Mr  Tru- 
man's Advisory  Board  on  MobUlzsUon  Policy 
during  the  Korean  war.  giving  advice  on 
petroleum  matters.  He  did  similar  work  dur- 
ing World  War  11. 

President  Elsenhower  took  into  consider- 
ation the  oil  magnate's  experience  in  high- 
level  public  affairs  and  appo4nt«d  lum  to  the 
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United  States  delegation  to  the  CTnlted  Na- 
Uons  in  195S. 

Ehiring  his  t7nlted  Nations  service,  Mr. 
Blaustein  became  a  close  friend  of  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjDld. 

HAMUABSKJOLO    MEMORIAL 

Mr.  Blaustein  donated  an  M&.OOO  statue 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
which  was  installed  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  building  In  New  York. 

Secretary  of  State  Du)lea  said,  after  Mr. 
Blaustein  bad  finished  bis  United  Nations 
work:  "Our  success  In  securing  the  Assem- 
bly's overwhelming  indorsement  of  the 
United  States  position  on  important  ques- 
tions .  .  .  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
persuasive  arguments  he  brought  to  bear, 
and  to  his  understanding  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives.'' 

One  of  these  successes  was  the  Assembly's 
rejection  of  a  Soviet  proposal  that  all  refugees 
from  Russia  and  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  return  "volimtarily"  to  their 
homeland. 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Blaustein  said,  "volun- 
tary' was  a  euphemism.  What  they  meant 
was  forced  repatriation.  ...  My  experience  In 
dealing  with  the  Russians.  Is  that  we  must  be 
as  sure  as  we  can  that  we  are  right  and  fair 
and  always  lead  from  a  position  of  strength." 

WORKED   A  LOKG   OAT 

Mr.  Blaustein.  who  worked  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  also  was  one  of  the 
negotiators  representing  the  Conference  on 
Jewish  Materiel  Claims  Against  Germany 
When  West  Germany  awarded  »822.000.000 
to  rehabilitate  in  Israel  or  elsewhere  those 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  NazU.  We«t 
Germany  also  agreed  to  indemnify  individual 
Nazi  victims.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 

In  IWO,  he  was  instrumental  in  winning 
from  the  Krupp  armament  makers  awards  of 
•1,300  for  each  slave  laborer  employed  there 
during  the  war.  "It  Is  not  very  much  for  what 
they  suffered  but  I  imagine  It  wiU  be  an  im- 
portant amount  to  many  of  them,"  he  said 
Mr.  Blaustein  was  a  philanthropist  as  well 
as  a  businessman  and  statesman.  For  five 
years,  he  was  national  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Baltimore's  Jewish  charities  since 
nlfi  middle  twenties. 

All  this  while  he  served  as  a  director  of 
Standard  OU  Company  or  Indiana,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  and  Transport  Company  Pan 
American  Rennlng  Company.  Mexican  Petro- 
leum Corporation,  ran  American  Pipe  Lino 
Company,  Carib  Marine  Corporation,  Pan 
American  Gas  Company  and  the  American  OU 
Company. 

A  1968  study  by  Fortune  magazine  named 
Mr.  Blaustein  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
In  America. 

ONLT   PABTtAL   LISTING 

Thia  partial  listing  does  not  Include  his 
position  with  American  Trading  or  In  the 
management  of  the  Blaustein  buUdlne  the 
30-story  812,000.000  skyscraper  he  built  at 
fawT        *°^   Payette   streets.   It   opened   In 

The  glass  and  aluminum  tower  was  re- 
portedly built  by  Mr.  Blaustein  in  a  fit  of 
pique  after  his  proposal  for  the  construction 
or  one  Charles  Center,  with  a  design  by  Mar- 
cel Breuer,  was  rejected  in  a  spirited  com- 
petition. 

His  building  at  One  North  Charles  street 
'^.,.'4"?*"''  """"P""  deliberately  as  a 
sUght  to  be  taller  than  One  Charles  Center. 

He  waa  active  In  community  endeavors 
such  as  supporting  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Speaking  of  culture,  he  said :  "H""n j. 

"A  community  must  be  well  rounded  and 
It  must  have  character,  in  which  culture 
plays  a  significant  role."  He  called  on  busi- 
ness men  to  contribute,  saying  "it  u  incum- 
bent upon  tbem.  even  for  tbe  good  of  the 


business  Itself,  to  concern  themselves  with 
other  aspects  of  community  life."' 

In  1962.  he  was  named  to  the  board  of  the 
Dag  Hammarakjoid  trust  and  In  1B63  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Comnuttee 
on  International  Business  Problems. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Blaustein  received  the  Syna- 
gogue Statesman  Award  from  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  and  the  Herbert  Lehman 
Award  for  leadership  In  the  development  of 
Israel. 

In  March  of  1965.  he  returned  to  European 
statesmanship.  He  went  again  to  West  Ger- 
many to  confer  with  Chancellor  Erhard  and 
former  Chancellor  Adenauer  on  behalf  of 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  rule,  who  could  not  file 
claims  for  indemnity  by  the  1953  deadline 
because  they  were  in  Iron  Curtain  cotmtrles. 
He  also  discussed  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Germany  and  the  status  of 
German  scientists  working  In  Egypt. 

In  all.  he  averaged  three  trips  abroad  each 
year  on  various  missions. 

The  Blaustein  story  started  in  1910  when 
Jacob,  then  18.  and  his  father.  Louis,  then 
40.  teamed  up  to  form  the  American  Oil  Com- 
pany. It  started  In  an  old  livery  stable  at 
Clarkson  and  Wells  streets.  It  was  a  horse 
and  wagon,  door-to-door  concern. 

Their  one  tank  wagon  carried  280  gallons 
of  kerosene  and  Jacob  would  sit  next  to  tbe 
driver  and  dart  In  and  out  of  stores  taking 
orders  and  making  deliveries.  The  tank  wagon 
was  an  innovation  In  the  business,  one  of 
many  made  by  the  Blaustelns. 

Another  more  sophisticated  development 
vras  the  introduction  of  the  first  special 
anti-knock  motor  fuel  which  revolutionized 
the  gasoline  and  automobile  industry  and 
made  possible  the  use  of  the  high-compres- 
sion engine. 

They  also  deelgned  and  opened  tlie  first 
drive-ln  gasoline  station  in  the  United 
Statea.  Known  as  the  Lord  Baltimore  Pill- 
ing Station.  Inc..  It  was  located  on  Cathedral 
street. 

"Until  we  got  the  Idea."  Mr.  Blaustein  re- 
called, "you  had  to  service  autos  at  the 
curb.  It  waa  a  clumsy  operation." 

Up  to  that  time,  motorista  bought  from 
pumps  which  had  no  indicator  so  tbe 
customers  did  not  know  If  tbey  were  getting 
the  proper  amount  of  gas. 

The  Blaustelns  rigged  up  a  10  gallon  jar 
on  top  of  the  pumps  with  gailonage  marked 
on  the  side.  Then  the  motorists  could,  as 
tbe  advertisements  soon  said.  '"See  What  You 
Get.  Get  What  You  See." 

After  a  long  and  complicated  litigation  be- 
tween the  Blaustelns  and  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana.  American  Oil  Company  became  a 
totally  owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  in 
1954.  The  Blaustelns  became  large  Standard 
Oil  stockholders  and  Jacob  was  made  a  mem. 
ber  of  tbe  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Blaustein  was  bom  on  Septemtier  30 
1882.  He  was  married  on  June  10.  1926  to 
Hilda  Van  Lee  Katz. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  son.  Dr.  Morton  K.  Blaustein.  of  Balti- 
more: two  daughters.  Mrs.  I>avld  HUsch- 
hom.  of  Baltimore;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E 
BosweU.  of  Sommerville.  NJ.;  a  sister.  Mrs' 
Henry  A.  Rosenberg,  of  Baltimore,  and  eight 
grandchildren. 


still  dying  there."  as  the  editorial  so 
eloquently  points  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
read  these  wise  and  timely  words.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Much   Can   We  Stsno? 

The  American  public,  always  so  eager  to 
grasp  at  good  news,  no  doubt  takes  comfort 
from  the  oft- heard  assurance  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  ""winding  down." 

But.  for  the  record,  let  It  be  known  that 
men  are  sUll  dying  there. 

Not  at  previous  rates — only  31  last  week 
the  report  says  with  almost  a  sanguine  ring 
StUi.  31  brought  tbe  U.S.  total  killed  In 
Vietnam  up  to  43.9S9  and  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation how  much  longer  the  war  wiu  drag 
on.  * 

Along  with  the  31  kUled.  the  report  also 
says,  there  were  104  wounded,  and  gladly 
notes  this  figure  is  "the  lowest  in  almost 
five  years." 

One  wonders  if  we  could  cut  it  down  to 
one  dead  and  one  wounded  each  w«ek^ 
would  this  be  a  tolerable  figure  we  could 
live  with  Indefinitely? 


ANNIVERSARY  DATE  OP  DJJ  OENO- 
CIDE  CONVENTION  IS  RAPIDLY 
APPROACHING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
22d  anniversary  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  la  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Yet.  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
ratify  this  important  human  rights  docu- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  9.  1948. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  this  con- 
vention than  by  devoting  a  day  of  work 
in  the  Senate  to  this  important  docu- 
ment. It  would  be  my  hope  tiiat  this 
day  of  discussion  would  result  In  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  on  this  great 
document. 

Not  only  Is  this  year  the  22d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Genocide  Convention:  it  Is 
also  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Our  favorable 
action  on  a  major  convention  of  the  VH 
would  certainly  be  in  keeping  with  our 
past  role  in  this  world  body. 

Twenty -two  years  is  long  enough  for 
us  to  consider  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  The  consideration  and  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  US.  Senate  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  during  this  anni- 
versary year  would  show  the  naUons  of 
the  world  our  serious  regard  for  the 
united  Nations  and  its  conventions 


THE  CONTINUATION  OP  THE 
TRAGIC  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  tragically  con- 
tinuing war  in  Indochina,  but  nowhere 
what  needs  to  be  said  has  been  expressed 
better  or  with  fewer  words  than  in  a 
November  14.  1970.  editorial  In  the  Okla- 
homa Journal,  published  by  outstanding 
Oklahoman  W.  P.  BUI  Atkinaon. 
We  must  all  remember  "that  men  are 


JIM  HALEY.  THE  "COUNTY 
CONGRESSMAN" 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  appear- 
ing in  the  September-October  1970  issue 
of  the  Florida  County  Government  and 
Port  Authority  magazine  is  an  article 
about  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
longtime  friend.  Jamzs  a.  Haltt,  who 
for  the  past  18  years  has  represented  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Florida. 
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I  feel  that  this  article,  raatitled  "Jim 
Halty.  the  "County  Congressman,' Moved 
Prom  Big  Top  to  Hill  Top,"  illustrates  the 
efficiency  with  which  Jnc  Halet  carries 
out  the  duties  of  his  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou), 
as  follows: 

Jim.    Halxt,    ths    "Countt    Congbkssmam." 
Moved  Pxou  Big  Top  to  Hh.i.  Top 
(By  BUI  FriiU) 
"Ask  the  people  be  ha&  senred." 
If  there  is  a  ungle  phimse  that  sums  up 
the    essence    of    Teterau    U^.    Congresetn&a 
James  A.  Haley,  It  u  this,  because  ihe  pin- 
nacle of  HaJey's  reputation  soan  blgbest  In 
th»  realm  ot  "true  public  aervant." 

In  his  IB  yemrs  as  representative  from  the 
7th  Florida  OooRreciilonal  District.  Democrat 
Haley  baa  compued  an  impreaslve  record  of 
public  stewardship,  and  In  the  process  baa 
earned  the  respect  atid  admiration  of  both 
Republicans  and   Democrats   alike. 

When  tall,  lank  Jim  Haley  reaches  out  and 
grasps  your  hand  and  says  he"U  help  you. 
yo^'  know  that  he  wtll.  It  Us  not  a  poUtidan's 
*mpty  promlae. 

The  help  needed  may  be  large  or  small— 
perhaps  no  more  than  some  Information  on 
a  trivial  matter;  but  It  Is  forthcoming,  with- 
out tall.  You  cannot  write  Jim  Haley  with- 
out getting  an  answer. 

A  dBar-amnklng.  aUver-hAlred  leglalator 
who  has  moved  Into  that  select  category  of 
"statesman,"  Haley  is  seeking  his  loth  term 
in  the  US  Oongreas.  running  on  his  record 
ae  an  acknowledged  conservative  and  out- 
spoken advocate  of  economy  in  government. 
He  Is.  In  a  very  real  sense.  "Mr.  Cbnaerra- 
Uve,"  but  not  in  an  extremist,  radical  man- 
ner—rather more  In  the  style  and  format  of  a 
parson  who  draa-s  his  convictlotis  from  sim- 
ple virtues  learoed  In  the  past,  who  long  ago 
found  his  phlloeophlcal  niche  In  life  and  has 
stuck  with  It. 

n  Is  a  phooaophy  that  has  found  many  ad- 
mirers m  the  seven  oounUes  be  serves  as  Tlh 
District  Congressman  and  which  has  draped 
the  manUe  of  bipartisan  candidate  around 
his  shoulders;  for  Haley's  long  tenure  of  of- 
nce  Is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  "slm- 
patlco"  loyalties  of  his  Republican  oonscJtu- 
ents. 

This  fact  was  borne  out  recently  when 
Venloe  Mayor  Smyth  Broteartl.  a  power  In 
the  Venice  Republican  stronifliold.  paid 
tribute  to  Haley  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  post 
o«ce  dedication— one  of  39  that  Haley  has  ob- 
tained for  his  aeven-oouncy  dlstrlctr— refer- 
ring to  "BepubUcana  and  those  of  like  mind  " 
Commented  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
editorially:  -Beneath  the  veneer  of  party 
labels,  the  Congressman's  phtloeophy  and  his 
voting  record  an  in  aooord  with  the  con- 
aarvatlve  IncUnaUon  o*  the  district  be  rep- 
reaenta." 

Comments  Haley,  "I  think  that  more  and 
more  people  are  voting  for  wliat  a  man 
stands  for.  not  the  party  be  belongs  to." 
And  for  this  reason,  he  Indicates,  he  does  not 
fear  the  continuing  Influx  of  Republicans 
Into  the  lower  West  Coast  tier  of  counties 
that  help  comprise  the  7th  District — coun- 
ties such  as  Manatee.  Sararcta.  Charlotte  and 
Lee. 

"I  know  we're  getting  more  Republicans 
In  the  district. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  believe 
In  my  phUoaophy  of  goTemment." 

How.  exacUy,  la  this  conservative  philoao- 
phy  expressed? 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  aid,  for  Instance. 
HaJcy  literally  fumes  and  his  cigar  btima 
bright  aa  he  denounces  what  he  terms 
Uncle  Sam's  "give-away  program." 

"If  they  get  everything  they  want  thla 
year."  he  saya.  "our  total  foreign  aid  spend- 
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Ing  will  be  »U.133.525.000.  When  many  peo- 
pie  think  about  foneign  aid  they  think  only 
about  our  foreign  assistance  budget,  which 
1*  $2,163,000,000,  but  there  are  aU  kinds  of 
other  forma  of  giving  away  money." 

He  deploree  a  national  foreign  aid  policy 
that  has  boosted  the  nation's  debt  to  a  figure 
too  blllloa  liigher  than  the  total  national 
debu  of  all  other  naUona  in  the  world. 

"What  we're  doing  u  giving  away  money 
we  don't  have.  If  the  $199  billion  we've  given 
away  in  foreign  aid  In  the  past  20  years  had 
been  applied  to  our  debt  the  Interest  of  about 
SIO  billion  a  year  could  be  cut  in  half,"  he 
fiays. 

He  U  ouupokenly  agalnat  America's  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asla. 
"Ive  said  all  the  time  we  never  should 
have  gone  to  Aal»,"  he  states.  "Our  military 
leaders  have  always  advised  us  not  to  get  Into 
a  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia  because  It 
would  be  a  war  of  attrition  and  we  can't  win 
a  war  of  attrition  there, 

"If  I  had  the  decision  to  make  ...  I  would 
have  turned  the  conduct  of  the  war  over  to 
the  military  people  who  are  trained  to  win 
wars  and  let  them  tell  us  if  they  oould  win  or 
U  we  should   get  out." 

His  cautious  approach  to  leglslaUon  is  ex- 
emplified In  the  manuer  in  which  he  has 
haodied  the  controversial  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  As  chairman  of  the 
Houae  Subcommittee  on  Tnrtiar;  Affairs,  he 
hcdda  a  Ufe  and  death  grip  over  tt. 

He  has  crltlclaed  the  Senate  bill  aa  "a  can 
of  worms,"  but  does  not  seem  to  quibble 
with  its  gut  provitiioQfi — he  likes  the  idea  of 
a  big  federal  contribution,  approves  of  state 
revenue  participation,  and  favcrs.  U  any- 
thing, a  greater  land  grant  Uian  that  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  even  suggesting 
that  the  Natives  should  have  priority  of  se- 
lectloc  over  the  state. 

What.  then,  doesn't  he  like  about  the  bill? 
"Its  sloppy."  he  rasps.  "Too  many  corpora- 
tions, too  many  places  where  people  other 
than  Natives  can  get  the  benefits.  It's  going 
to  taice  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  work." 

But  he  is  committed  to  getting  a  blU — 
a  good  bUl — out.  "We're  Just  going  to  have 
to  play  It  by  ear."  he  says.  "I'd  like  to  get  a 
bill  out  becatiae  the  longer  we  fool  around 
with  It.  the  more  coofualng  things  are  going 
to  get  tax  Alaska." 

He  la  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  hae  chaired 
tile  Houae  Suboofnmittee  on  int^i^i^  AlZaijs 
for  nearly  16  years. 

"It  la."  be  says,  "tl&e  only  Cocgresaloiial 
committee  set  up  specifically  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  states.  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 6,  to  be  exact.  I  eould  have  had  any 
suboommlttee  uuder  Interior  (Cocnmlttee  on 
Inteior  and  Insular  Affairs),  but  I  Just  hap- 
pen  to  Uke  this  one.  A  man  can  find  out 
about  a  lot  of  Amerlctua  hiatory  on  this 
ccsnmlttee." 

He  la  deeply  sympathetic  to  the  Indl&n's 
plight  in  tills  country.  He  recenUy  said,  "The 
Indian  people  are  the  most  harassed,  puahed 
around  folks  in  the  history  of  otir  nation. 
We  put  the  Indian  off  In  remote  areas.  We 
killed  hlM  InlUatlve.  t^ed  to  make  a  farmer 
out  of  a  hunter.  We  signed  treaties  and  broke 
them.  We  made  promises  and  didn't  Ite^ 
them.  The  Indian  people  are  really  a  second 
nation  within  us,  but  we  have  treated  them 
as  second  class  cltiaena  of  our  own.  The 
blackest  pages  in  our  history  concern  our 
dealings  with  Indlaos." 

He  is  held  Ln  high  esteem  by  his  Indian 
friends,  who  have  bestowed  many  and  vari- 
ous honors  upon  him.  He  has  been  dubbed 
Deh-gawh-wch-goA.  Chief  of  the  Twenty 
Canoes,  by  the  Seneca  Nation,  one  of  the 
hlf^iest  ranks  in  that  tribe. 

Be  la  the  only  white  man  to  hold  an 
honorary  toembenhip  la  the  Agua  Callente 
Band  of  Ml&sloa  Indians,  proljably  the 
wealthiest  group  of  Indiana  In  the  wodd, 
owning  much  of  the  property  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 
Pull   membership  would  have  meant   an 


818.800  year  srtlpend  for  life— a  beneficence 
that  Haley  had  to  turn  down  because  It 
would  ha\e  created  a  field  day  for  investlita- 
tJve  Washington  reporters. 

He  has  been  Uifltnunental  in  helping  the 
Indians  resolve  land  problems  and  In  bet- 
tering themselves  through  tlie  development 
of  their  resources  on  the  reservations.  Educa- 
tional progTMQs  have  been  improved,  and 
training  program*  establiabed  to  help  the 
Indiana  to  Join  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  life. 

He  led  the  fight  to  compensate  the  Senecas 
for  the  loss  of  a  major  part  of  their  landit— 
land  taken  by  the  federal  government  for 
the  construction  of  the  Klnrua  Dam,  violat- 
ing the  oldest  existing  treaty  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  list  of  Indian  legislation 
bearing  Holey^a  name  or  stamp  of  approval 
encompasses  names  of  tribes  of  nearly  everr 
state  having  reservaUona. 

Another  area  in  which  he  has  rendered 
effective  and  widespread  service  Is  that  of 
veterans'  aCalrs.  He  is  the  second -ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  ctiainnan  of  Its  important  Hos- 
pitals SubcomnUttee. 

Most  important  to  Florida  has  been  bis 
efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  Veteruts 
Administration  hospital  beds— now  totaling 
over  3.500.  * 

He  hMB  been  effective  In  helping  raise  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pension  rates  and 
in  bringing  about  the  paseage  of  the  Cold 
War  O.I.  Education  BUI. 

In  1965,  as  chairman  of  the  Hospitals  Sub- 
committee, Haley  conducted  two  months  of 
the  hearings  and  investigations  into  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  close  various 
VA  hospitals  and  regional  centere  in  other 
states.  POHowlng  the  heartnga.  six  of  the  14 
hospitals  and  all  eight  regional  otDces  were 
removed  from  the  shutdown  list. 

The  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Ptoreign 
wars.  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  jolnUy  honored  Haley 
for  his  fiurcess  In  maintaining  these  faciliues 
His  legislative  Interest,  however,  haa  not 
been  limited  to  his  committee  assignments 
He  has  provided  outstanding  leadership  m 
obtaining  legislation  beneficial  to  the  Sun- 
shine State's  valuable  agriculture  Industry 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  In  development 
and  conservation  of  Florida's  natural  re- 
sources and  has  been  influential  In  devel- 
oping transportation  facilities  serving  the 
state's  vital  tourist  Industry. 

One  Of  hi*  greatest  contrlbuUons  to 
Florida  conservaUon  dealt  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  remaining  privately-owned  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Park. 
Last  year  Haley  and  Sen.  Spessard  Holland 
co-sponsored  legislation  to  purchase  the  so- 
called  "hole  in  the  donut"  tract  within  the 
park,  an  area  covering  0,mo  acres.  The  bUl 
authorized  purchase  for  •607,200 

On  Sept.  24  of  this  year,  after  some  skill- 
ful maneuvering.  Haley  succeeded  in  getUne 
through  Congress  a  bin  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase  of  the  balance  of  aU  privately-owned 
lands  Within  the  park,  amounting  to  58  398 

l^ft".,'!?'*  P*"  carried  an  appropriation  of 
•^0  million. 

Thus  through  Haley's  efforts  and  those  of 
close  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate  this 
priceless  Florida  heritage — undupllcated  any- 
where else  in  the  world— has  been  put  into 
the  public  domain  in  its  entirety  forever 
protecting  It  from  despoilment  by  devcloo- 
ment.  ^ 

Haley  saw  his  efforts  and  those  of  many 
Florida  coneervaiionlste  come  to  fruition 
late  In  September  when  the  House  passed  two 
Haley  Wilderness  Bills  as  part  of  the  House 
Omnibus  Wilderness  BUI.  The  areas  to  be 
made  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Sy.stem. 
once  the  bUl  becomes  law.  are  certain  lands 
In  the  Island  Bay  and  Passage  Key  Wild- 
life Refuges  in  Charlotte  and  Manatee 
Counties.  Throtigh  the  legislation  Congress 
assures  that  there  Is  no  building  of  roads  or 
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other  man-made  structures  on  the  lands 
involved.  In  addition,  no  motorized  forms  of 
transportation  could  be  used  in  and  about 
the  wilderness  areas  to  prevent  the  dlsttub- 
ance  of  wildlife  and  pollution  of  the  land. 

Haley  has  also  helped  obtain  funds  for 
beach  erosion  control  surveys  for  Sarasota 
and  Manatee  counties  and  for  the  study  of 
the  flooding  problems  on  the  Bradeu  and 
Manatee  rivers. 

In  regard  to  the  beach  studies— to  use  them 
as  an  example — they  point  up  the  fact  that 
Haley  Is  not  only  well  respected  by  "the 
folks  back  home"  but  also  by  his  coUeagues 
In  the  Congress.  When  he  requests  suppo'rt 
for  a  particular  bUl.  he  always  gets  a  respect- 
ful hearing  and  almost  always  action.  In 
fact.  In  his  16  years  on  the  HIU,  Haley  has 
never  lost  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Giving  support  to  the  beach  erosion  studies 
was  Congressman  John  Blatnllc.  who  is  sched- 
uled to  become  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  Haley  hnd  recently 
helped  Blatnik  with  some  legislation  affecting 
Blatnik's  district — and  he  noted  In  a  recent 
memo,  thinking  ahead  to  future  legislation. 
"I  am  confident  that  as  chairman  of  Public 
Works  he  will  be  equally  as  helpful." 

Haley  also  sponsored  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Venice  Jetties  and  the  dredging  of  Sara- 
sota passes  to  connect  the  West  Coast  In- 
land Waterway  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
With  other  members  of  the  Florida  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  he  hos  assisted  In  ob- 
taining the  authority  and  funds  for  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District. 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  Small  Water- 
sheds and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  which  he  has 
described  as  one  of  the  most  effective  self- 
help  programs  ever  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
he  has  taken  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  first 
project  to  be  completed  In  the  United  States 
was  the  East  Lake  Placid  Chain  of  Lakes 
project. 

Of  the  16  projects  authorized  for  Florida 
under  this  program,  seven  are  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  In  his  district.  They  include 
the  Sarasota  West  Coast  Watershed  project 
and  the  Big  Slough  project,  which  serve  De- 
Soto,  Sarasota  and  Manatee  counties,  and  the 
Palatlakaha  River  project  serving  Polk  and 
Lake  counties. 

He  has  been  active  In  the  fight  to  assure 
funds  for  the  continued  orderly  development 
of  the  watershed  projects  and  the  entire  sou 
conservation  program. 

Ever  alert  to  Florida's  Interest  In  the  tour- 
ist Industry  and  the  Importance  to  the  7th 
District  and  all  of  Florida.  CongreRsman 
Haley  worked  diligently  to  bring  about  the 
construction  of  Florida's  "missing  link"  high- 
way from  Tampa  to  Miami  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

He  iias  been  of  direct  assistance  to  the 
City  of  Venice  in  obtaining  federal  govern- 
ment release  of  Venice  Airport  property  with 
only  a  minimum  of  federal  restrictions  He 
assisted  also  In  obtaining  release  of  federal 
acreage  at  Drane  Field.  Lodwick  Airport  and 
the  Bartow  Air  Force  Base  for  mimlclpal 
purposes.  He  has  Iwen  helpful  to  these  air- 
ports as  well  as  the  Sarasota -Braden ton  Air- 
port In  obtaining  authority  and  federal  funds 
for  airport  development. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare.  Haley  has 
aided  in  obtaining  funds  or  other  federal  as- 
sistance for  such  local  projects  as  these; 

Hospitals  in  Manatee  County.  Bartow, 
Lakeland,  SarasoU  and  Winter  Haven;  public 
health  centers  in  Bartow.  Bradenton.  Haines 
City,  Lakeland,  Lake  Wales.  Sarasota.  Wau- 
chula  and  Winter  Haven. 

Public  works  planning,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  public  housing  or  slum  clearance  In 
Arcadia,  Aubumdaie,  Bartow,  Bradenton. 
Dundee,  Haines  City.  Lakeland,  Mulberry. 
Palmetto,  Sarasota,  Sebring.  Wauchula  and 
Winter  Haven. 

His  legislative  contributions  on  behalf  of 
Florida  citrus  are  almost  endless.  He  has  been 


frequently  honored  by  Florida  Citrus  Mutual, 
and  m  1966  received  the  Mutual'a  "Silver 
Spade"  award. 

Some  of  his  contributions  In  the  dtrus 
field  have  t>een: 

Introduced  legislation  to  bring  imported 
tangerines  under  the  same  size  and  grade 
rtstrlctions  which  are  in  effect  for  Florida 
tangerines  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreements  Act. 

Helped  w-lth  citrus  export  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  concerning  Great  Britain  and 
tlic  Common  European  Market  Countries 

Gave  assistance  In  seeking  to  resolve  prob- 
lems with  Food  and  Drug  Admlulstratlon 
relating  to  pesticides,  color  additives  and 
standards  ol  Identity  (or  orange  juice  and 
orange  Juice  products. 

Co- introduced  and  sponsored  with  Sen. 
Spessard  Holland  Public  Law  86-2.  which  au- 
thorized use  ol  Citrus  Red  No.  2  for  the 
coloring  of  oranges. 

Assisted  in  bringing  about  embargo  on  all 
commodities  from  Communist  Cuba 

Protested  to  International  Development 
Fund  the  use  of  American  tar  money  to  es- 
tablKsb  a  citrus  canning  plant  In  Morocco. 
Project  was  dropped  by  the  Fund, 

Among  other  multitudinous  activities,  he 
has  helped  obtain  passports  and  visas,  dis- 
charges from  military  service,  pensions,  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  has  helped  many 
a  veteran  secure  admission  to  VA  hospitals 
for  needed  medical  treatment. 

He  has  also  been  one  of  the  chief  archltecw 
of  research  for  converting  salt  water  to 
potable  drinking  water,  and  In  his  role  of 
conservationist  has  helped  establish  many 
bird  sanctuaries  around  Florida. 

Haley's  odyssey  as  a  congresetonal  repre- 
sentative formally  began  on  Jan.  3.  1953, 
when  he  first  took  office  Before  that,  he 
served  in  the  Florida  Legislature  In  the  1948 
and  1P50  sessions,  becoming  known  as  "Mr. 
Economy." 

He  became  recognized  throughout  the 
state,  however,  because  of  his  chairmanship 
of  the  special  investigating  committee  which 
became  known  as  "the  Haley  Committee." 
and  which  conducted  a  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful protie  of  spreading  crime  and  cor- 
ruption In  the  state. 

FuUer  Warren,  a  former  governor  of  Flor- 
ida, recently  wrote  a  resume  of  Haley's  princi- 
pal achievements  whUe  he  served  In  the  Leg- 
islature. He  listed: 

"The  Sunshine  Skyway,  which  benefited 
Florida's  West  Coast  more  than  any  other 
public  project  ever  constructed  by  the  state. 
"The  'taste  test"  citrus  code,  which  did  so 
much  to  rescue  Florida's  citrus  industry  from 
threatened  Insolvency. 

"The  law  that  banned  roaming  livestock 
from  public  roads  saved  thousands  of  motor- 
ists from  sudden  death  or  bodily  Injury,  es- 
calated tourist  travel  in  Florida,  and  Inci- 
dentally upgraded  the  cattle  Industry— per- 
haps benefiting  more  people  than  any  other 
law  ever  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Florida. 

"Fronuer  frugality  that  produced  a  sur- 
plus of  about  850,000.000  In  the  State  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  fiscal  1953  .  .  .  Haley  had 
an  Important  part  In  producing  this  enor- 
mous surplus  of  unspent  tax  money,  being 
himself  one  of  the  most  frugal,  economical, 
parsimonious  public  servanu  with  tax  mon- 
ey ever  to  serve  In  the  Florida  Legislature." 
Congressman  Haley  Is,  as  the  saying  goes. 
a  "born  Southerner."  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  on  Jan.  4.  1899,  In  JacksonvlUe. 
Ala.  In  1925  he  moved  to  Sarasou.  which 
has  remained  his  home  ever  since.  He  saw 
Army  service  in  Europe  in  World  War  I  and 
later  attended  the  University  of  Alabama. 

In  Sarasota,  he  organized  an  accounting 
firm  and  began  iiis  long  career  as  a  successful 
businessman  who  stUl  found  time  to  twcome 
a  recognized  civic  leader  and  to  compile  a 
long  record  of  public  service. 
John  Rlngling,  the  circus  magnate,   was 


impressed  by  Haley's  abUltles  and  persraded 
him  to  become  associated  with  the  Rlugllng 
enterprises.  Upon  Rlngling's  death,  Haley 
was  placed  in  clxarge  of  the  circus  magnate'3 
estate,  and  he  subsequently  served  as  pres- 
ident and  director  of  Rlngling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  ft  Bailey  Circus  until  he  resigned 
in  1948. 

Of  these  years,  when  he  ran  "The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth."  he  stlU  Ixas  fond  memories 
and  likes  to  recaU  events  of  those  times — 
and  laughs  heartily  when  reporters  kid  him 
about  "being  the  only  man  really  at  home 
In  the  House  because,  after  all.  he  once  r»n 
the  biggest  circus  in  the  world." 

Haley  himself  quips.  "I  gueas  you  might 
say  I  came  from  the  Big  Show  to  the  side 
show." 

HiB  years  with  the  circus  Included  the 
war  years,  when  food  was  rationed  and  he 
had  to  see  that  1,600  employees  and  circus 
animals — including  51  elephants — were  led, 
sheltered  and  received  the  necessary  medical 
attention.   ■ 

He  recalls  that  it  was  a  tradition  with  the 
Rlngling  Brothers  that  the  highest  official 
o(  the  circus  would  -follow  the  polewagon 
off  the  loL  The  center  pole  which  held  up 
the  big  tent  was  the  last  thing  to  be  packed 
to  leave  and  the  circus  coiUdn't  set  up  until 
it  arrived  at  the  next  place. 

"That  was  fine."  Haley  says,  "when  there 
were  five  Rlngling  Brothers  to  pass  the  Job 
around,  but  when  I  took  over  as  the  one 
roan  overseeing  the  operation,  the  tradition 
became  a  nmn-killer." 

He  remembers  it  wo\Ud  be  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  when  he  finally  saw 
the  pole  safely  on  Its  way.  then  he  would 
go  ahead  In  his  chauffeur -driven  car.  arrive 
at  the  lot.  and  sleep  a  few  hours  before  the 
pole  arrived. 

Today,  he  gives  hi*  constituents  the  aame 
bard  work  and  devotion  he  used  to  give  ■■The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth." 

Haley's  services  to  his  district,  his  state 
and  bis  country,  if  they  were  recounted  in 
full,  would  fill  a  voluminous  book.  It  la  not 
often.  Indeed,  that  a  man  is  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  good  fortune  to  play  5ucb  a  role 
in  life.  But  the  beneficiaries  of  his  dedication 
to  public  service  know  bis  works,  and  have 
thanked  him  lu  countless  ways  over  the 
years.  A  list  of  awards  he  has  won  would 
In  Itself  make  a  small  pamphlet. 

Testimonial  to  his  stature  as  a  U.S  con- 
gressman is  a  recent  raUng  of  the  top  House 
leaders  by  Washington  columnists  Robert  S. 
AUen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith.  This  elite 
group,  deemed  the  "Ins."  are  those  who  exert 
decisive  Influence  on  the  formulating  and 
adoption  of  ever>'  measure  considered  by  the 
House. 

Only  three  'top  leaders"  were  listed  from 
Florida— and  Haley  was  cited  twice,  once 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  once  with  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  It  la  a  graphic  underscoring  of 
his  effectiveness. 

"Ask  the  people  he  has  served. ' 
"We   have  doue  that,  and  here  are  some 
of  their  answers: 

WUlard  Schroeder,  2404  BIspham  Rd.. 
Sarasota:  "Appreciate  efforts  put  forth  by 
you  and  your  wonderful  staff  In  assisting  me 
with  my  claim  under  Social  Security.  Feel 
that  without  yoiu-  help  things  would  still  be 
filed  in  'File  Z.'  " 

Ralph  Daabner,  504  Regency  House,  Sara- 
sota: "I  like  yoxjT  attitude  on  the  issues  of 
the  day.  WhUe  I  normally  vote  Republican. 
I  have  been  voting  for  you  because  I  agree 
with  your  views  " 

John  Glotfelty.  M  D..  1247  Lakeland  Hills 
Blvd.,  Lakeland:  "It  is  very  gratifying  to 
know  that  you  have  time  to  help  one  of  your 
constituents  with  serious  problems  regarding 
safety  and  life." 

Ralph  MUler.  4806  Triton  Ct..  Cape  Coral, 
giving  a  thank  you  for  asslsUnce  with  a  So- 
cial Security  matter:   "Since  we  are  recent 
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newcomers  to  Plorida,  Ic  i>  nice  to  know  that 
you,  u  our  representauve,  kre  reaUy  con- 
cerned about  your  constituents." 

Charles  T.  Sbepard.  325  Citrus  Dr.,  No- 
komls.  In  regard  to  Venice  Jettlea  project: 
"Prom  favorable  reaction  and  oonunent  you 
may  rest  assured  your  constituents  will  re- 
member your  local  Interest  at  proper  times. 
May  I  B^aln  thank  you  for  your  aid  and 
thoughtfulueas  In  the  matter." 

Adele  L.  Oldenburg,  reference  librarian. 
Polk  Junior  CoUege.  winter  Haven,  thanking 
Haley  for  material  for  library:  "Now,  more 
than  ever,  1  realise  how  valuable  It  la  to  have 
a  man  such  as  you  in  our  govenunent — and 
this  from  a  Republican." 

Allen  S.  Hitch,  ISO  39th  St  N .  Bradenlon. 
In  reference  to  re-routing  r-75  around  eagle's 
nest:  "Thanks  for  an  ezceUent  Job.  The  work 
you  did  15  deeply  appreciated." 

Joseph  Taylor,  113  McKlnley  Ave.,  Lehigh 
Acres.  Pla.:  "Thank  you  for  your  tboughtful- 
ncss.  You  seem  to  be  one  of  the  'thoughtful 
few"  American  legislators  In  both  House  and 
and  Senate  who  try  to  do  a  good  Job." 

Sherman  Adams.  3803  l«lh  St.  W  ,  Bratlen- 
ton.  referring  to  aselstance  In  obtaining  an 
PHA  loan  for  a  home:  "It  Is  very  dlfllcult 
to  express  the  grautude  we  all  feel  toward 
you  and  your  staff." 

Mra.  Horry  King,  Jr.,  80S  Ave.  H  NE,  Winter 
Haven,  thanking  Haley  for  assistance  dunng 
a  Washington.  DC.,  visit:  "it  the  sute  ^ 
Florida  moves  u  fast  as  your  oHlce  In  Wash- 
ington, then  wo  wUl  always  be  among  the 
top." 

Lt.  Col.  C.  B.  UcDufTee.  S13  Outer  Dr  E . 
Venice:  "My  family  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  we  appreciate  the  Bne  Job  you  are  doing 
and  believe  you  have  consistently  voted  In 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country.  Although 
we  have  changed  our  registration  to  Bepub- 
Ucan  this  year,  we  certainly  win  support  you 
In  every  way  we  can." 

Mrm.  Joyce  Daugherty.  885  27th  St..  NW 
Winter  Haven:  "I  Just  had  to  let  you  know 
wh^  woDderful  service  you  give  to  the 
people  of  Florida.  I  pray  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  Congressman." 

John  R.  King.  529  Parkview  Place,  Park- 
land: 'TTiank  you  for  the  eloellent  service 
you  are  performing  for  the  cItlMns  of  Flor- 
ida as  well  as  the  entire  country." 

Harland  8.  Moes.  Route  2.  Boi  30<s.  Lake 
Walee:  "When  future  election  times  arrive 
be  assured  that  my  wife  and  1  will  be  the 
nrst  In  line  to  place  a  big  X  by  your  name 
We  will  also  consider  It  a  privilege  to  work 
In  your  behalf  to  retain  you  In  olBce  as  lone 
as  you  desliv-  " 

Howard  O.  Smith,  110  Ltmonla  Dr .  Indian 
Lakes  Estates:  "Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
he  p  and  I  Just  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
WUl  have  my  vote  every  time  you  run  for 
oOce  plus  votes  of  all  our  friends." 

Oscar  David.  Sarasota  Chapter  No.  g< 
Amerloin  Association  of  Retired  Persons: 
It  has  been  with  absolute  faith  and  confl- 
denoe  In  your  Integrity  that  we  (2.00O  mem- 
bers! have  turned  to  you  as  our  legislative 
leader  In  Congress.  Tou  have  always  JustUJed 
this  confidence." 
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THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidetit  I  am 
alarmed  at  what  may  happen  In  the  next 
lev  weeks  in  the  Congress  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade.  We  may  turn  our  backs  on 
decades  of  trade  Uberalization  In  hopes 
of  short-term  solutions  to  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems. 

To  paraphrase  the  well-known  quote 
passage  of  the  import  quoU  blU  would 
be  one  sman  sop  for  textiles,  and  one 
giant  mistake  for  mankind. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  American 
interests  suffering  from  the  current  eco- 
nomic doldrums.  I  agree  that  one  facet  of 


the  damage  to  a  number  of  Industries 
stems  from  imports.  I  fear,  though,  that 
In  many  industries  Imports  have  Ijecomc 

the  scapegoat  for  other  economic  ills  It 
is  easy  to  point  the  linger  at  imports  as 
the  single  cause  of  current  economic 
problems,  when  a  number  of  other  rea- 
sons aU  play  a  part.  I  repeat,  though,  that 
some  industries  can  point  to  damage 
from  increasing  imports. 

The  1970  trade  bill.  I  fear,  could  trigger 
a  global  trade  war.  Retaliation  could 
generate  a  breakdown  in  foreign  trade 
which  would  have  repercussions  of  tragic 
consequences. 

Supi»rters  of  the  current  trade  bill 
have  said  that  retaliation  would  hurt  any 
foreign  country  and  would  be  economic- 
ally unsound.  This  is  true,  and  if  the 
economists  developed  trade  policy  there 
probably  would  not  be  retaliation 

Trade  policies,  however,  ultimately  are 
made  in  foreign  countries  by  poliUclans 
not  economiste.  Foreign  politicians  would 
call  lor  retaliation  and  the  voices  of  the 
economists  would  not  be  heard.  1\>  those 
who  would  doubt  this.  I  point  to  the 
situation  in  this  country,  where  it  is  the 
poUticlans  and  not  the  economists  who 
want  import  quotas. 

Retaliation  hurts  everybody.  I  recall 
an  old  Laurel  and  Hardy  movie.  Some- 
where along  the  line  Hardy  got  mad  and 
ripped  the  sleeve  off  Laurel's  Jacket. 
Laurel  responded  by  tearing  the  front 
out  of  Hardy's  shirt.  And  so  it  went  until 
both  of  these  characters  were  down  to 
their  union  suits.  It  was  funny  in  the 
movies,  but  there  is  nothing  funny  about 
the  prospect  of  losing  your  shirt  in  a 
trade  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  comment  on 
an  extremely  sensitive  area  which  I  think 
would  be  affected  adversely  by  this  biU 
I  refer  to  agriculture.  UB.  agriculturai 
experts,  after  being  in  the  doldrums  for 
i.  couple  of  years,  are  beginning  to  re- 
smne  the  upward  trtnd  they  exhibited 

Beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  our  ship- 
ments of  farm  products  rose  steadily  to 
a  peak  of  »6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987 
They  dropped  off  to  $«.3  billion  in  1968' 
and  to  »5.7  billion  in  1969.  In  fiscal  197o' 
agricultural  exports  had  a  strong  resur- 
gence, with  exports  hitting  the  $8  6  bU- 
llon  mark.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sees  a  oontinuaUon  of  this  strong 
growth  in  1970,  with  exports  of  »7  bll- 
Uon  or  better. 

Enactment  of  trade  legislation  with 
quota  provisions  that  invite  retaliation 
against  our  agriculturai  exports  could 
do  egregious  damage  to  our  Nation's 
farmers. 

Our  farmers  want  to  produce.  They 
are  geared  up  to  put  more  acres  Into  pro- 
duction. But  their  only  real  opportunity 
to  market  enlarged  production  Ues  in 
expanded  export  markets.  This  export 
opportunity  will  be  lost  to  them  If  we 
oegm  to  restrict  imports  In  irresponsible 
ways. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  this  country 
especially  are  vulnerable  to  foreign  trade 
restricUons.  For  years  wheat  has  been 
one  of  America's  leading  export  oom- 
modiUes.  The  record  year  was  fiscal  1966 
when  we  shipped  8$9  million  bushels' 
representing  66  percent  of  1965  produc- 


tion, and  having  an  export  value  of  $1  4 
billion.  Shipments  declined  for  a  few 
years.  Now.  they  are  climbing  again 
Shipments  this  year  will  be  at  the  700 
nulUon  bushel  level— the  third  best  year 
in  our  history. 

For  the  wheat  farmers  of  Oregon  ex- 
ports are  all-important.  Around  85  per- 
cent of  Oregon's  commercial  marketings 
of  white  wheat  go  to  foreign  users— a 
larger  export  percentage  than  for  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Because 
Oregon  and  our  neighboring  SUte  of 
Washington  are  so  dependent  on  wheat 
exports,  they  are  also  more  vulnerable 
than  producers  of  other  commodities  to 
restrictive  trade  measures  applied  bv 
foreign  countries.  -i-*---;"    uj 

Our  Oregon  wheat  producers  are  fear- 
ful of  consequences  growing  out  of  the 
S"*.?L*^'  "I  ^*'"'-  A°1  "ell  they  might 
bejhe  kind  of  white  wheat  that  Orefon 
^^.T*  i^  "'"  '"■'■n«ri'y  to  Japan,  but 
TOnslderable  quantities  also  go  to  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Th«e 
are  coimtries  that  export  to  the  U.S.  tex! 
tiles,  shoes,  and  the  other  general  cate- 
gories of  products  whose  entry  to  this 
country  would  be  Umited  ImmSately  by 

^  ..il^f  ''"  •  '^^''^  ^^  ""  exporter 
ofitems  coming  under  the  general  pur- 
pose quota  triggering  device  contained 
In  section  301(5)  (a)  of  the  bill  If  we 
apply  trade  restricUons  to  these  ooun- 
J^-  *?  "^^^  conUnue  importing  our 

^^™TV'  °"«°"  •"«»'  cowers  hive 
reason  to  fear  retaliation. 

Oregon  wheat  producers  already  are 
worried  about  the  compeution  they  are 
hfil"^  Australia,  also  a  producer  of 
hJgh-quality  white  wheat,  has  steadily 
increased  lU  marketings  of  this  grain  to 
Far  Eastern  users  In  recent  years.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Australia  is  watching 

»™  S  ^  i*?*"  °"  *«  ™«  is  what  we 
'""i^  be  doing  if  we  pass  the  Trade  Act 
of  1 970  with  Its  current  provisions 

Producers  of  other  Oregon  crops  would 
be  affected  If  trading  nations  tighten 
restrictions  on  our  agricultural  exports 
Oregon  producers  of  grass  and  legume 
seeds  export  to  Japan  a  substantial  part 
or  their  annual  production.  Oregon  also 
depends  on  the  export  market  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  commercial  sales  of 
pears  and  Alberts.  The  most  recent  sta- 
tistics for  fiscal  year  1970  shows  Oregon 
the  seventh  State  in  exportation  of  fraits 
and  preparaOons  and  10th  In  vegetables 
and  preparaUons.  "^cwoies 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statements  of  September  23  and  Novem- 

SS'„L'"*PVf^^  °"«™  agriculture  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  Printed  In  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows; 

SkMaToa  BsTFmji'B  STATmnrr  aw 

SEPTKMBCa   23 

n.y^^°'^  sgrlcultural  exports  could  be  the 
^J^^  f  Jspanese  retaUatlon  toward 
the  tJnlted  state.  If  we  puts  an  overlv  Tt- 
strlctlve  Trade  Import  Quota  Bill."  «,ld  Sen- 
ator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  today. 

"C>egon  suppllee  801  of  the  US.  wheat  ex- 
ported to  Jap«,.  In  19OT.  m%  Of  the  exports 
from  Portland  were  to  Japan.  Oregon's  trade 

7  S-^t  of  the  tJ.S.  total. 

•T^e  agncultur.  taduatry  In  Oregon  and 
«»•  the  nmted  States  must  not  bear  the 
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brunt  of  retaUatlon  against  the  U.S.  for  any 
trade  bUl  which  wotUd  cause  far  more  prob- 
lems than  It  would  solve." 

Hatfield  met  recently  with  three  members 
of  tile  Japanese  Diet  to  discuss  ways  to  Im- 
prove Oregon's  trade  with  Japan. 

"All  three  Japanese  Congressmen  are  of 
the  ruling  party."  said  Hatfield.  "They  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  work  toward  a  more' 
liberal  policy  to  allow  even  greater  U.S.  ex- 
p  >rts  Into  Japan. 

"Our  talk  centered  on  Improving  Oregon 
lumber  and  wheat  markets,  although  we  also 
discussed  markets  for  our  manufactured 
goods. 

"I  al.w  win  oppose  a  possible  effort  to  call 
up  the  entire  Import  quota  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  bill.  Any  measure  of  this 
magnitude  deserves  Senate  hearings.  We  need 
to  hear  from  our  agriculture  industry.  I  plan 
to  ask  Senator  Long.  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
bUl. 

"I  am  sympathetic,  though,  to  Oregon  bus- 
inessmen damaged  by  Imports.  I  urged  the 
Japanese  Congressmen  to  press  for  some  vol- 
untary agreemenu  to  head  oj  possible  puni- 
tive action  by  the  Congress,  and  I  stressed 
the  urgency  of  reaching  volimtary  textile 
agreements  between  the  VS.  and  Japan." 


SkNATOR   HATTIEXJI'S    STSTBMXHT    OF 

NovsxacR  2 
"The  Increase  of  wheat  exports  by  nearly 
*a%  to  1970  might  be  the  last  such  gain." 
warned  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  this  week, 
"If  the  controversial  Import  quota  bill  Is  en- 
acted." 

"Wheat  exporta  of  nearly  ISO  million 
bushels  were  up  from  109  million  bushels 
last  year,"  said  Hatfield. 

At  a  recent  breakfast  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Clarence  Palmby,  Hat- 
field discussed  Oregon's  wheat  exporta  and 
the  administration  officials  agreed  that 
Oregon's  wheat  exports  would  be  a  prime 
target  for  foreign  retallaUon  If  the  Import 
quota  bUI  Is  passed. 

"Retaliation  against  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports could  cripple  this  vital  segment  of  Ore- 
gon's economy,"  he  continued.  "I  fear  na- 
tlonallfiUc  pride  overseas  would  generate  re- 
taliatory measures,  hurting  aU  segments  of 
United  states  foreign  trade." 

"Agricultural  exports,  such  ss  wheat,  would 
be  a  prime  target,  both  by  Japan  and  In 
Europe.  Almost  IS'i  of  Oregon  agricultural 
crop  sales  are  export  sales." 

Hatfield  also  pointed  to  Oregon's  turf  and 
forage  seed  Industry  as  a  possible  target  for 
retaliation. 

"One  third  of  our  turf  and  forage  seed 
crop  Is  sold  abroad."  he  aaid.  "Over  a  ten 
y®»r  period,  we  have  averaged  exports  of 
about  «6  mlluon  pounds.  In  1909-70.  this 
represented  cash  sales  of  •11,166,000." 

Hatfield  said  the  overall  agriculture  export 
rise  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970  Is  nearly  one- 
fifth  aliove  the  same  quarter  but  year.  Non- 
agrlctilture  exports  were  up  eight  petr  cent 
this  year. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  non- 
farm  groups  have  a  major  stake  in  our 
agricultural  trade.  Last  year  for  example, 
Columbia  River  ports  handled  165  million 
bushels  of  wheat  destined  for  the  Far 
East.  This  was  80  percent  of  the  Par  East 
movement  off  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
meant  Jotw  for  longshoremen  and  mer- 
chant seamen.  It  meant  profit  for  grain 
handlers,  warehousemen,  transportation 
agencies,  financial  institutions,  and  many 
other  enterprises  functioning  in  the  trade 
field.  The«e  export-related  interests,  like 
our  farmers,  do  not  want  to  be  hurt  by 
legislation  that  could  trigger  restrictions 
against  our  exporta. 
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When  I  talk  about  problems  in  the 
trade  area,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  European  community  is  making  it 
difBcult  for  us  to  market  our  farm  prod- 
ucte  In  that  area.  Also,  the  community's 
farm  policies  are  stimulating  agricul- 
tural production  which  we  are  encoun- 
tering, because  of  the  community's  ex- 
port subsidy  program.  In  many  of  our 
tradition^  markets.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  an  enlarged  com- 
munity that  would  continue  to  follow 
inward-looking  agricultural  trade  poli- 
cies. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  gain  by 
emulating  in  this  country  the  very  same 
practices  we  have  been  flghUng  abroad. 
There  are  other  ways  of  bringing  our 
trading  partners  around  to  policies  en- 
visioned in  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  I  am  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  months  ahead  will 
be  taking  more  and  more  Indlyidual  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  trade  problems 
than  has  been  the  case  In  recent  years 
Mr.  President,  while  I  intend  the  prime 
thrust  of  these  remarks  to  center  on  ag- 
riculture. I  think  we  in  Congress  shoiUd 
remember  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

One  fact  is  inescapable:  consumers 
wUl  pay  more  for  goods  than  they  do 
today  if  this  bill  Is  enacted.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  can  disagree  with  that 
statement,  for  in  many  instances,  im- 
ported goods  are  lower  priced  than  com- 
peting domestic  goods. 

I  ask  the  quesUon:  If  I  am  a  senior 
citizen  on  a  fixed  income,  or  I  am  a  low- 
Income  resident  of  any  inner  city  or  I 
am  a  worker  caught  in  today's  infla- 
tionary spiral,  what  will  happen  to  me  if 
import  quota  restrictions  remove  lower 
cost  items  from  store  shelves? 

To  answer  my  own  question,  my  dol- 
lar would  buy  less  than  It  does  today.  I 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  similar  goods. 
I  think  it  highly  speculative  for  do- 
mestic producers  to  eye  any  dollar  spent 
on  imported  goods  as  a  potential  dollar 
that  would  be  spent  on  domestic  goods 
in  the  absence  of  those  competing  for- 
eign goods.  If  low-cost  goods  are  re- 
moved. I  do  not  think  that  a  person  can 
project  that  amount  as  one  that  would 
be  used  to  purchase  higher  cost  do- 
mestic goods. 

Others  will  offer  statistics  to  document 
this  increase  in  costs  to  consumers  and 
I  will  only  point  out  the  opposition  to  the 
bill  by  Virginia  Knauer.  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
Mr.  President.  I  wiU  raise  a  rhetorical 
question  regarding  the  Unpact  of  im- 
ported products  on  our  domestic  indus- 
try: If  there  had  not  been  the  Volks- 
wagen, the  Toyota,  and  the  Datsun 
would  we  have  the  Vega,  the  Pinto,  and 
the  Gremlin  today? 

A  brief  examination  of  the  comparative 
profit  margins  of  these  cars  with  the 
larger  car  offers  an  indication  of  what 
the  answer  is : 

While  I  am  discussing  Imported  cars  I 
call  attenUon  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Knute  Kvale,  Northwest  distributor 
for  Volkswagen. 

Mr.  Kvale  points  out  the  Volkswagen 
Investment  In  men  and  equipment,  and 
similar  points  were  raised  In  letters  from 
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Mr.  L.  L.  Stubberfleld,  of  the  Nissan  Mo- 
tor Corp..  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Rj'e.  of  Toyota 
Motors. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  cotisent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

RrvTcas  Motors,  Inc., 
Beatenort,  Oreg..  Oczober28,  t790. 
The   Honorable   Marx    Hattttij}. 
Senate  Office  BuUdinff, 
Washiiiffton,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mark:  In  response  to  *  telephone 
call  from  Walt  Evans  on  the  Import  Quota 
Bill.  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  twenty-two  (22)  Volkswagen  dealers 
throughout  the  state  of  Oregon,  plus  our 
distributor  facilities.  This  represents  a  total 
Investment  of  approximately  89.000  000 
There  are  820  employees  working  m  these 
dealerships   and    this    distributorship 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  there  are 
twenty-six  (261  Volkswagen  dealers  with  ap- 
proximately 86.500.000  invested  and  716  ein- 
ployees. 

Obviously,  these  dealers  have  based  their 
Investments  In  laclllues.  equipment  and  em- 
ployees on  a  certain  volume  of  business  Any 
reduction  In  volume  becauie  of  Import 
quotas  would  endanger  the  profitability  of 
these  dealershtpe  and  could  only  result  m 
loss  of  Jobs  and  Income  to  many  Oregonlans 
and  Washlngtonlans. 
Sincerely  ycnirs, 

KNirrt:  M.  QVA1.E. 

President. 


Nissan     Motor     CoapoRA-rtoii     w 

VS.A..  PoRTtANb  RRGIONAI. 

OFTlcr, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  Norember  9    1970 
Senator  Marx  O.  Hattieu) 
Scnmc  ojice  Builitng. 
Wanhinpton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen  ator:  I  would  Uke  to  urge  that 
you  vote  NO  on  proposed  legislation  concern- 
iJf.i?™"  testrlctlons.  I  am  referring  to 
HR189-70,  and  possible  riders 

I  am  naturally  interested  In  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  restrict  the  importing  of 
Japanese  Automobiles,  and  I  have  some  In- 
formation which  you  may  wish  to  review  as 
you  consider  your  position  on  this  Issue. 

The  Nissan  Motor  Corporation  In  n  8  A 
has  been  busy  establishing  dealers  and  sell- 
ing  cata  and  trucks  In  Oregon  for  more  than 
ten  years.  The  Regional  Ofllces  for  Nissan  m 
me  Northwest  United  states  are  located  In 
Portland.  This  S350.000  facility  was  com- 
pleted only  fourteen  months  ago  and  we  are 
now  In  the  completion  stage  of  an  addition 
which  will  double  our  floor  space.  Thlrty-flve 
persons  are  employed  In  this  region  and  ap- 
proilmaiely  S2S2.000  In  annual  payrolls  are 
generated. 

^ff^""y  there  are  thirty  Dat-sun  Dealers 
In  Oregon  employing  four  hundred  and  fortT 
people.  Eatlmated  annual  payrolls  for  these 
Dealers  total  83.393.814. 

Warehousing  Nissan  products  In  PorUand 
involves  an  additional  35  persons  and  gen- 
erates approximately  «1»6.000  In  annual 
payrolls.  — ^uiu 

In  addition,  there  are  some  800  longshore- 
men who  handle  Datsun  and  other  unload- 
ing In  Portland  Wages  paid  for  these  aerv- 
loea.  attributable  lo  Datsun,  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 852.500  annually,  according  to 
the  Commission  of  Public  Docks. 

Trucking  our  product  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  Dealers  involves  over  260  people.  WbUe 
they  transport  many  other  products  Im- 
ports now  account  tor  Mr,  of  the  total  busl- 
neaa  and  perhaps  a  half  million  doUars  m 
annual  payroll.  As  you  see.  I  am  pointing  to 
at  least  1570  Jobs  and  nearly  84.500  000  In 
payrolls  which  are  directly  related  to  Nlann 
unporta.  This  is  m  addition  to  the  many 
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other  Imported  c*r8  which  are  nuu-keted  In      tKie  ^w^^ i    ▼ 

o««on-  narnetea  m     this  propcBaJ.  I  am  convinced  that  this        Mr  President  in  m.  „i.„  i.  ■ 

jifi-L- -:--.».'-'-  N-"  rurr,t"S'f„--?j:°'i'i-s^«?j'  'o^sa^t^t:"^i^'e'p^ro"^r.^i 


producu  Kjd  .uiMUntiaUy  to  the  tonnajre  ot  *°"''l  so'™- We  need  a  trade  bill,  but  the     certain  sBrtarcVrf^,,,  <  ^     . 

the  Port  of  Porti.mi.  bu?  th««  muSTSi^  Trade  Act  o(  1970  has  been  SfJ  loaded     r^,^^^."JL°^S  Industry,  would 

return  to  Japan  carrying  the  product*  or  "'Ui  extras  it  has  become  a  no-trade 

?r*,°''„f''*J'°"*°""°'"'°"''^'°  "•••«'-  "'"    '"  "ly  judgment,  the  quota  provi- 

nomlc  me  of  our  State.  I  feel  certain  that  If  slons  of  this  bUl  coult^  set  Off  a  seriS  of 

import  reatrlctlona  by  the  Onlted  states  were  retaliations  that  irnnlrf  lrLT!;^Ki 

to  result  in  aunllar  restrictions  by  Jaoan  the  ^..  ".7.  .1?.,.    ,'  "°"^f*.  'f^Parably  onp- 


injure  other  sectors  through  retaliation 
I  suggest  that  there  are  alternate  ef- 
fective ways  to  protect  those  products 
actually  injured  by  imports.  Perhaps  we 

~  ..n..ui  III  auniiar  restrictions  by  Japan,  the      ole  nur  trnHo    wi.KT^irCr.T .'-■■•'-      Would    do    well    to    study    the   measuro.: 

resulting  loss  to  our  agricultural  community     wA  nf  »nH,^        "M"^  "J"  "*  ™"  ">«    Canada  has  taken  to  help  ite  tSt?l?^i^ 
would  have  a  most  serious  effect.  i^"  °'  ending  up  with  trade  at  the  same     dustry  which  aUn  f«r..  1„  .     '*''."'*  *"" 

Nissan  Motor  Corporation  In  U.SA  Import.      J^trously  low  level  it  hit  in  the  Great      '--     '        ■  """  ""  ""P°"  """>- 

cars  and  trucks  which  do  not  compete  dl-      '-'eP''essionof  the  1930'8. 

..         w  ..  _  ^j  President,  I  wish  to  comment  on 

another  aspect  of  this  broad  problem  As 
Governor  of  Oregon.  I  led  trade  mLs- 
sions  to  Japan  and  Germany.  Through- 
out my  career  in  public  service  I  have 
been  identified  with  the  liberal  trade 
point  of  view.  These  remarlcs  today  re- 
emphasize  this  ixKltion. 

I  wish  to  stress,  however,  a  coordinate 
position    to    our    foreign    friends    with 
whom  this  coimtry  trades. 
Trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  The  cur- 


rectly  with  Domestic  products.  Our  model  se 
lection  demonstrates  that  we  are  offering 
different  producu  which  an  different  needs. 
I  hope  that  this  Information  will  tie  of  use 
to  you  and  I  hope  It  will  be  your  decision  to 
oppose  Import  restrictions. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

L.  L-  SmvBcvifxo. 

Ae^rlonol  Jlfana^er. 

TOTOTA  MOTOa  DtSTRIBUTOa.'l  Iwc. 

Portland.  Oreg..  October  10.  '1970 

Mr    WSLTM  EVSNS. 

c  o  Senator  Marie  O.  HatAeld. 

Senate  Ofltcc  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

DsAE  Ma.  EiANs:  Attached  you  win  find  the 
luting  of  the  number  of  resldenu  of  the 
state  of  Oregon  who  ore  employed  by  Toyota 
Motors  Dl.'itrlbutors.  Inc.  and  Toyota  dealers. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  wives,  depend 


io™  T  1.  "  — '  '""port  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  published  recently  In  the  Wall 
•Street  Journal,  articles  which  outUne 
these  measures,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobo.  kuuh 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgcoi" 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wau  street  Journal,  Nov    9 
1970 1 

C.NADA    PO.MS     PaOOEAMB    To     HEU-    TtXTH.E 

POiMs  OEraisatD  »v   iMPoars 
OrTAWA.-The  Canadian  government  car- 


rent  d-i;c^7o;u""i„"cong'^  iuhughi  rth'eiS'ir' ■"'•'"«  ■-''^>'"°«'"p 

the  feeling  that  the  Unlt^  SU^^d'S-'     ^™'?  i;.^«i;;rSrli.l!c^%^hrrri 


ing  more  than  Its  fair  share  in  the  trade 
sector. 

I  urge  foreign  countries  to  accelerate 
their  activities  to  allow  freer  access  for 


being  hurt  by  low-cost  Unports 

im'p'?;s''the'rr^^;^~-/^"j-^'-s-- 


.- U.S.    products.    It    is    dlCBcult    to   stand     ^°   '^^*'  *^*"  tjiveraify.   it   also  wauldottor 

anu  or  others  who  may  depend  on  thes*  peo-  here  and  defend  a  liberal  trade  nosiHnn     *=?"^P«"**"on   to  workers  displaced   by  the 

pie  for  theiriivelihood  Also,  these  flgur«  do  in  the  face  of  sornHf  the  rit?Si^^^^     '=>'»'^8e-over  or  automation.    ^    **=■   "^^  ^^e 

not  include  Convoy  Company  and  the  rail-  the  Uni»pri%h«f^fcl<S              restrictions 

roadB  Who  ship  our  cajs  to  our  dealers  1  United  States  faces  overseas. 


ship  our  cars  to  our  dealers. 
Needless  to  say.  If  you  include  Wuhington. 
Idaho.  Alaska.  Montana  and  Wyoming    this 
number  would  at  leoat  be  tripled. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  pleue  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  ua. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Btb. 
A»at9tant  Hegional  Manager 
Attachment. 


Toyota  Motok  DtsTUBuroas.  Iwc. 

POUTLAND — SB 

Astoria 

Bend 

Broo)cln(s  . 
Cooe  Bay... 
CorvaJUs  _. 

Eugene   

Orante  Paai 
Gresbain  . 

Klamath  FaUa,... 

Lebanon ..._ 

Medford    ! 

Mllwaukia 
Newport 

Gac«way-PortIaod 

Rambo-Portland  . 


~j'*^*"'^"<=    **eP'n-    Minister    or    Industry 

RocenUy,  I  met  with"  som-e-Members  "'^^ -SmmT,^';'a,C,en'Uri''e'r 

Of  the  Japanese  Diet.  I  stressed  the  need  ""•'■  the  dep«-tment  has^me^Tci^h?^; 

for  Japan  to  move  toward  freer  access  »"<«  '•"lie  board  that  wo™   overie     hi 

for   n.S.   goods.   Some  liberalizaUon  in  P™?"™ 


Weat    Slope-Portland . 

Roseburg . _™.II 

Salem    1-111111 

Sheridan „„- J^' 

The  DaUM III_I! 

Pendleton 

Hermlston .. 

Baker  . 


Port  Services  Company-IMrtlalMI.... 

Total 3gf 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
gentlemen  point  out  the  fact  that  many 
imported  products  have  an  economic  im- 
pact in  the  local  area  equaling  that  of 
domestic  producers.  This  is  not  universal, 
for  some  imported  goods  do  go  directly 
from  ship  to  store.  This  is  worthwhile  to 
consider  as  we  debate  this  bill. 

While  1  can  understand  the  frustra- 

Uons  ttiat  have  shaped  this  bill and  I 

hope  our  trading  partners  are  reading 
the  sl«ns  oorrectly— I  cannot  support 


this  area  has  tieen  announced.  More  is 
needed.  The  European  Commimity  also 
must  adopt  a  realistic  stance  on  this 
matter. 

Those  of  us  who  support  liberal  trade 
policies  for  the  Dnited  States  should  not 
be  viewed  by  foreign  governments  as 
satisfied  with  the  current  status  of  our 
export  activity.  I  urge  more  liberal  laws 
for  foreign  countries  so  more  of  our  ex- 
ports can  get  an  even  break  on  markets 
overseas. 

To  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  the  sweeping  and  backward  look- 
ing nature  of  the  bill  they  soon  will  con- 
sider and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
strong  feeUng  this  bill  has  aroused  in 
the  administration,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  that  Or  Hen- 
dilck  Houthakker  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  made  before  the  Law- 
yers Club  In  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 4  be  placed  in  the  Conmessiokal 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  I>r 
Houthakker's  statement: 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  trade  bill 
represents  a  turning  point  In  our  attitude 
towards  international  trade,  and  In  fact  to- 
wards our  position  In  the  wortd  generaUy. 
As  you  wui  have  seen  from  the  above  re- 
marlts.  I  think  the  word  •turning  point"  Is 
quite  appropriate.  There  Is  a  great  danger 
that  because  of  some  temporary  adjustment 
dUBcultles.  confined  to  a  few  products  In  a 
few  Industries,  we  embark  on  a  course  that 
will  hurt  many  more  people  than  It  helps. 

Dr.  Houthakker  also  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  passage  of  the  bill  could 
result  in  retaliation  against  some  of  our 
most  efficient  export  industries  such  as 
agriculture  and  aircraft. 


SOTTOI«l,Eaa    PITS 

Announcement  of  the  textile  program  ties 
in  with  the  Trudeau  governments Yp^ar^^? 
^1  cy  Of  getung  away  from  contlnu.ll?7ro- 
tectlng  or  subaldlang  chronically  troubled 
industries.  -Were  tired  of  putting  dough 
mto  bottomless  pits.-  one  government  "ource 

i.,''.^'  r""'  ""  ^"^'"""ent  said  It  plans 
to  adopt  a  complicated  grains  program  that 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  succmSuI  fwr?- 
ers  than  to  unsuccessful  ones  In  yeaia  of 
low  sales,  farmers  would  be  compensated 
from  a  fund  established  by  themselVM.  Pay. 
ments  to  each  farmer  would  be  based  on  his 
average  sales  of  the  previous  three  years  If 
sales  In  those  years  were  high,  the  fanner 
would  receive  high   compensiuon   and  ™ce 

>  Jr°f'..  """"^  ""  government  submitted 
legislation  to  eitend  government  assistance 
]°  JSO'd-mtnes  through  mld.1073.  but  speci- 
fied that  new  mines  wouldn't  be  eligible  for 

i^',,,''?.''?"'"'  "•"  """  "»•  companies 
couldn  t  hire  new  workers  unless  they  have 

fn'""^""!.'.  P*™'«""'-  Tfce  government 
also  said  Its  seeking  ways  to  diversify  the 
economies  of  goId-mlnlng  communlUea 

Mr.  Pepin  said  the  newly  formed  clothlnn 
and  textile  board  will  hold  hearings  nert 
month  on  a  complaint  that  low-cost  Im- 
ports of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton-polyester 
yarns  are  hurUng  domestic  producers. 

The  producers.  Instead  of  requesting  Im- 
port curbs,  would  be  seeking  to  prove  that 
they  need  government  assistance  either  to 
divert  production  Into  another  textile  line 
or  to  modemU»  production  of  existing  lines. 

This  Is  part  of  the  government's  textile 
policy  announced  last  spring  to  make  the  m- 
dustry  more  competitive  on  world  and  do- 
mestic markets.  Mr.  Pepin  said. 

PXaiSANCNCT  sotnsHT 

The  board.  Mr.  Pepin  said,  was  formed  on 
■an  Interim  basis,"  but  parllamant  will  bs 
asked  soon  to  approve  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  panel. 
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The  objactjvfl  of  the  textile  policy  is  to 
create  oondltlons  under  which  the  Canadian 
textile  and  clothing  industries  can  plan  to 
move  progressively  toward  the  nwre  viable 
lines  of  production  on  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive basis  internatlonaiiy,  the  minister 
said. 

B«5ald  If  It's  determined  that  the  imporfa 
offer  "unfair"  competition  to  domestic  In- 
dustry, the  board  could  recommend  that  spe- 
cial duties  be  imposed  on  the  Imports  of 
these  products. 

The  new  board's  main  function  will  t>e  to 
advise  the  government  on  matters  related 
to  textile  Industry.  By  Itself  it  hasn't  any 
powers  to  grant  financial  aid  or  to  impose 
measures  to  hold  down  importa. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  13, 
1070] 
Textilx  tip  Pbok  Canao* 

Canadian  textile  men.  like  their  U.8,  coun- 
terparts, have  been  complaining  of  greatly 
increased  competition  from  importe.  Unlllce 
Washington,  however.  Ottawa  has  come  up 
with  a  positive  response. 

The  Canadian  government  Is  forming  a 
clothing  and  textile  board.  Next  month  the 
t»ard  will  hold  hearings  on  claims  that  low- 
coat  Imports  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton- 
polyester  yams  are  hurting  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

If  injury  Is  proved,  the  affected  Canadian 
companiea  and  their  employees  may  qualify 
for  a  variety  of  government  assistance.  Ttie 
government  may  help  the  firms  to  shift  to 
more  profitable  lines  or  to  make  their  plants 
more  efDclent.  Any  workers  displaced  In  the 
process  may  qualify  for  government  com- 
pensation. 

The  aim.  of  course,  is  to  promote  the  moat 
productive  use  of  Canada's  resources  and  to 
avoid  import  restrictions  that  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  foreign  retaliations  against  the 
nation's  exports.  Tliat  sounds  reasonable 
enough,  and  in  the  IT.S.  the  Administration 
has  long  supported  much  the  same  approach. 
A  great  many  members  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress, though,  favor  the  pending  legislation 
that  would  clump  Import  quotas  on  textiles 
and  make  poesible  similar  curbs  on  a  long 
list  of  other  products.  They  do  so  de^lte  the 
fact  that  several  nations  have  made  it  plain 
they  would  quickly  reUliate  against  Ameri- 
can goods. 

The  Canadians  propose  help  only  for  firms 
that  really  need  it,  not  broad  protection  for 
an  entire  Industry  of  firms,  many  of  tbem 
pToeperous,  diversified  and  highly  efflclent.  A 
similar  course  would  be  eminently  more  sen- 
Blbie  for  the  V3. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  I  draw  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  an  editorial  published  in  Busi- 
neso  Week  for  November  14. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Acekda  roa  Conckcss 

Tlie  political  grudges  that  developed  in  the 
last  election  cannot  be  wlsiied  away,  but  it 
Is  time  now  for  the  lawmakers  to  put  the 
bitterness  of  the  campaign  behind  them. 
When  the  lame-duck  Coagreee  meet*  next 
week,  it  will  face  several  pteoea  of  legislation 
that  demand  epeedy  action: 

The  welfare  reform  program,  the  roost  im- 
portant social  measure  produced  by  the 
Klxon  Administration 

BlUs  to  insure  mvestors  against  brokerage 
failures  and  regulate  mutual  funds,  which 
must  be  posted  to  prevent  a  dangerous  loss 
of  confldenoe  in  Wall  Street. 

The  Treasury  Dept.'s  proposal  to  bring  in 
over  $3-t>illlon  In  revenues  through  a  speed- 


up In  ooUectlon  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  and 
extension  of  excises  on  autos  and  tele- 
f^x>nefl — ail  needed  to  cut  the  deficit  and 
enable  the  Federal  Reserve  to  continue  mon- 
etary expansion. 

Ine\-itably,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
items  that  Congress  cannot  clear  this  seKion. 
and  in  some  caaes  it  would  be  Just  as  well. 
The  protectionist  trade  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  at  least 
be  delayed  to  give  U.S.  negotiators  a  chance 
to  hammer  out  a  textile  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  that  might  avert  a  trade  war. 

On  top  at  everything,  though,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  slipped  iu  trade  bill  Into  a 
Social  Security  bill,  along  with  a  measure  to 
restrict  welfare  reform  to  a  pilot  program. 
The  liiinklng  is  that  the  President  could  not 
veto  this  three-piece  package.  This  is  shoddy 
legislation.  The  Senate  has  a  duty  to  con- 
sider each  subject  on  its  merits  and  not  try 
to  shove  two  dubious  peasengers  onto  the 
last  train  out  of  the  station. 

If  Congress  buckles  down,  it  can  handle 
the  must  meeisures,  clear  the  seven  remain- 
ing appropriations  bills,  and  still  get  home 
for  Christmas. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  would  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  would  decide  not  to  attach 
this  far-reaching  proposal  to  the  social 
security  amendments.  A  proposal  of  such 
magnitude  deserves  a  full  debate,  apart 
from  the  merits  of  the  social  security 
amendments. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  weigh 
carefully  the  ramifications  of  the  bill. 
We  must  not  let  local  pressures  of  a 
short-range  and  local  nature  color  our 
decision  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Oregon  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  followed  by  Dr. 
Houthakker's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oid,  as  follows: 

OsccoN  Pabm  BuxcAn  Federation, 

Saiem,  Oreg.,  Tfovember  8,  1970. 
Hon.  Maxx  O.  Hattikld, 
Sttlem,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Hattikld:  Wc  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  move  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  amend  the  social  se- 
curity bill.  HR  17560,  to  Include  the  provt- 
sions  of  proposed  trade  bill  {HR  16970).  We 
are  afraid  the  import  quota  provisions  could 
result  in  retaliation  by  other  nations  that 
purchase  larye  quantities  of  our  agricultural 
products. 

A  large  portion  of  Oregon-produced  wheat 
must  find  ita  market  in  foreign  channels.  We 
need  to  find  means  to  export  more  of  our 
wheat  and  other  grains  grown  in  Oregon  to 
enhance  the  economy  of  many  of  our  farmers. 

It  took  several  years  to  recover  from  the 
drop  In  caule  prices  which  resulted  from  the 
lil-advlsed  erabm^o  on  hide  exports  In  the 
early  'SOs.  Oregon  cattle  producers  cannot 
afford  to  tiave  tills  happen  again.  We  dont 
wont  to  lose  the  export  market  that  the  meat 
pftcking  industry  has  developed  for  hides. 

Many  Oregon  buslnes&ea,  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  the  Oregon  Deportment  of  Agri- 
culture. Market  Development  Dlvlaion.  has 
been  constantly  working  to  develop  exports 
for  our  mtuxs  specialty  crops.  A  reuilatlon  by 
foreign  countries  against  the  import  quota 
provisions  of  the  proposed  trade  bill  would 
nullify  all  of  the  money  and  effort  that  has 
been  expended  to  open  up  new  markets  for 
our  many  specialty  products. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  are  not  concerned  about  agriculture  im- 
ports coming  from  foreign  countries  that 
oovnpete  with  our  producta.  Strengthening  of 


our  laws  to  prevent  diimplng  and  establiablng 
standards  for  quality  and  sanitation  of  im- 
ports as  weU  as  developing  other  methods  of 
handling  certain  unluir  trade  procuces  would 
help  control  exces&lve  Importe  when  they  in- 
jure the  domestic  industries.  We  recognize 
that  if  we  are  to  export,  we  must  import,  but 
we  must  do  this  in  a  manner  that  other  coun- 
tries reciprocate  by  removing  some  of  their 
trade  barriers.  We  must  find  reasonable  ac- 
cesses to  foreign  markets. 

Careful  consideration  of  these  recommen- 
dations will  certainly  t>e  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Ralpu  Robikgok. 

President. 

Tmk  OtnxooK  roa  Intxinational  Trade 
(Remarks  of  Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker    mem- 
ber. Council  of  Economic  Advisen) 

The  dollar  value  of  world  trade  In  1970 
(excluding  the  Communist  countrlee)  la  like- 
ly to  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
In  1963.  Nearly  all  of  the  Increase  has  been 
"real",  clnce  the  increase  In  prlcca  in  inter- 
national trade  has  been  very  modest:  little 
more  than  lo  percent  since  1963.  This  very 
rapid  growth  In  volume  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  source  of  the  problems  that  face 
us  In  this  area.  International  trade  requires 
adjustments  in  both  the  exporUng  and  the 
Importing  countries,  and  theee  adjustments 
are  sometimes  painful. 

The  United  SUtee  has  shared  fuUy  in  the 
growth  of  international  trade.  Our  exports 
In  1870  also  promise  to  be  more  than  twice 
what  they  were  in  1963.  and  our  imports  are 
likely  to  be  314  times  as  great  Here,  too, 
most  of  the  Increase  has  been  real  rather 
than  caused  merely  by  inflation.  Since  real 
G1*P  has  gone  up  by  only  about  one-third 
since  1963,  It  follows  that  both  exports  and 
Imports  have  become  relatively  more  impor- 
tant to  otiT  economy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  considerable  shax« 
of  our  farm  production  that  goes  abroad,  but 
there  ore  also  a  numt>er  of  manufacturing 
industriee  where  exports  are  a  sic^nlflcant 
percentage  of  total  demand.  In  1969.  for  In- 
stance, exports  are  roughly  estimated  to  ac- 
count for  9.a  percent  of  the  toui  shipments 
of  the  machinery  indu&try  (except  electrical 
machinery).  Similar  percentages  are  7  4  per- 
cent for  instrument*  and  related  products. 

6.8  percent  for  transportation  equipment. 
6.4  percent  for  chemical  and  allied  products, 
and  6  5  percent  for  electrical  machinery.  All 
these  percentages  are  prolMbly  greater  for 
1970,  when  exports  grew  more  than  GJTP.  For 
the  whole  economy  It  can  be  estimated  that 
about  214  million  jobs  are  directly  related 
to  exports,  a  figure  that  should  give  pause 
to  those  who  are  worried  about  the  effect  of 
imports  on  domestic  employment. 

We  have  Just  seen  that  our  manufacturing 
exports  are  spread  among  a  considerable 
number  of  industries.  The  same  is  true  on 
the  import  side.  Rough  estimates  for  1969 
Indicate  that  the  industry  that  had  the 
largest  share  of  imports  In  total  supply  is 
leather  and  leather  products,  where  the  per- 
centage is  10.4.  Next  come  lumber  and  wood 
IHOducts  and  other  durable  goods,  each  with 

8.9  percent.  They  are  followed  by  apparel 
with  7.3  percent,  primary  metals  with  6.5 
percent,  and  transportation  equipment  with 
6  1  percent.  It  is  worth  noting  that  textiles, 
with  6.6  percent  of  total  snpply  provided  by 
imports,  is  not  among  the  industries  where 
the  percentage  of  Imports  is  particularly 
high.  In  fact  the  textile  industry  also  has 
significant  exports,  whicb  amounted  to  1  8 
percent  of  toUl  shipments  In  1969.  The  im- 
port problems  of  the  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries are  confined  to  some  ^>eciflc  cate- 
gories, such  as  npeaters  and  shirts. 

Given  a  reasonable  degree  of  adaptability 
on  the  port  of  American  Industry  and  labor 
it  con  hardly  be  aaid  that  the  Import  per- 
centages just  given  Indicate  a  major  threat 
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to  domestic  employment  ^nerally.  We  ofte& 
hew  afisertlona  that  more  than  a  mlUlon 
workers  in  the  t«xtUe  and  apparel  Industrials 
are  In  Immediate  danger  of  having  their  Job* 
eliminated  by  Imports.  This  is  obviously  an 
exaggeration.  Par  more  people  leave  the  in- 
dustry voluntarily  each  year  than  could  be 
msde  unemployed  by  an  increase  In  imports. 
The  Administration  Is,  of  course,  sensitive  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  growth  of  Im- 
ports in  certain  specific  textile  products.  For 
that  reason  it  has  tjcen  seeking  ways  to  limit 
the  exports  of  these  products  in  order  that 
this  specific  problem  would  not  develop  into 
a  general  move  towards  protectionism. 

In  a  gathering  of  economists  there  presum. 
ably  u  no  reason  to  elaborate  on  the  advan- 
tages which  the  United  States  derives  from 
foreign  trade.  Not  only  Is  international  trade 
of  considerable  Importance  In  keeping  our 
domestic  Inflation  under  control,  but  our 
exports  are  alao  a  significant  generator  of 
employment  opportunities.  The  notion  tliat 
we  can  restrict  our  Imports  without  feeling 
adverse  effects  on  our  exports  will  not  bear 
examinaUon.  This  is  true  not  only  because 
Import  restrictions  Imposed  by  tis  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tarms  are  likely  to  lead  to  retaliation,  or 
t>ecause  of  repercussions  through  other  coun- 
tries' balance  of  payments.  What  la  more 
serious  is  the  likelihood  that  a  move  toward 
prowctlonism  on  our  part  will  find  a  world- 
wide respon5«  in  the  same  direction.  The 
rapid  growth  in  world  trade  which  we  have 
seen  In  the  postwar  period  Is  due  in  large 
part  to  an  increased  public  recognition  of 
its  tieneats  to  both  exporters  and  Importers 
though  some  credit  should  also  be  given  to  a 
downward  trend  In  transportation  ctMts  and 
to  improvements  in  the  International  mone- 
tary system. 

Th»  slgnlflcance  of  the  trade  bill  that  is 
now  before  Congrens  lies  not  so  much  In  Its 
actual  provlalons.  but  In  Its  psychological 
Impact.  Ever  since  the  1930s  the  United 
States  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement 
towards  freer  world  trade  Every  President 
from  Fraj>klin  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nlron 
has  emphasized  its  benefits  to  us.  not  only 
on  economic  but  also  on  poutlcsl  grounds  To 
achieve  freer  trade  we  hove  had  to  over- 
come opposition  not  only  within  the  United 
States  but  also  in  many  other  countries 
where  protectionist  traditions  are  no  less 
sUong.  If  we  now  give  In  to  protectionism. 
the  climate  of  IntemaUonal  trade  Is  likely 
to  deteriorate  rapidly  The  non-tariff  barriers 
of  which  we  have  often  complained  are  likely 
to  become  much  more  Important  than  they 
are  now.  The  growth  In  our  exports,  which 
has  been  a  valuable  stabilizing  factor  In  the 
current  economic  readjustment,  is  likely  to 
be  slowed  markedly  The  many  US  corpora- 
tions who  have  branched  out  Into  foreign 
countrlea  are  likely  to  feel  the  adverse  effects 
a»  well.  Our  political  relations  with  a  num- 
ber of  countrlea  that  are  now  our  frl»n<U 
will  b«  become  poisoned  by  disputes  over 
sweaters,  shoes  and  clothespins,  and  I  for 
one  am  unable  to  see  what  we  will  have 
gained  in  return. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  the  dangers  in 
tne  trade  proposals  currently  before  Con- 
gress find  growing  recognition  The  spokea- 
men  for  American  agriculture  have  been  es- 
pecially effective  in  asserting  our  Interest  In 
frtiir  International  trade  Some  of  our  In- 
dustrial exporten.  have  also  made  their  views 
known.  But  I  am  not  sure  there  U  as  yet 
full  realisation  of  what  trade  restrictions 
would  mean  to  the  future  of  our  economy 
Out  of  many  possible  examples  let  me  Just 
lake  one  where  the  consequences  of  a  return 
to  protectionism  are  especially  clear  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  supersonic  transport  We  all 
know  that  there  u  considerable  disagreement 
on  the  menu  of  this  particular  project  It  Is 
not  my  purpose  today  to  speak  about  the 
proa  and  cons  of  the  8ST.  which  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  success  of  the  Anglo- 
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Prench  Ooocorde.  Let  me  Just  reassert  the 
Admlnlatratlon  view  that  aa  long  as  the 
Brltlah.  the  Fretioh  and  the  Russians  An 
willing  to  develop  oommerdal  supersonic 
planes  with  large  govermnent  subsidies,  w» 
cazmot  afford  to  leave  our  aircraft  Industry 
out  of  the  race,  at  least  to  the  point  of  de- 
veloping a  prototype.  We  should  all  realize, 
however,  that  the  case  for  the  8ST  is  based 
largely  on  exports.  Since  the  SST  will  not  be 
used  over  Inhabited  areas,  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  this  plane  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  government  help  In  Its  de- 
velopment. The  sales  projections  that  have 
been  made  Indicate  that  at  least  haU  of  the 
plnnee  would  be  sold  Lo  foreign  airlines. 

The  prospect  for  selling  planes  abroad  wlU 
no  doubt  be  severely  reduced  If  we  make  pro- 
tectionism respectable  again.  Many  foreign 
airlines  are  owned  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
governments,  and  therefore  subject  to  pres- 
sure In  their  purchase  of  equipment.  More- 
over some  other  governments  have  already 
shown  that  they  are  willing  to  spend  large 
stuns  of  money  to  develop  their  own  planes 
It  Is  true  that  the  present  version  of  the 
Concorde  U  not  a  serious  competitor  for  our 
SST.  mostly  because  of  Its  small  size,  but 
further  development  can  no  doubt  take  care 
of  that  problem.  Our  principal  customers 
especially  in  Europe,  would  therefore  be 
more  likely  to  turn  to  foreign  supersonic 
aircraft,  which  would  render  our  SST  im- 
economlc.  To  put  It  more  bluntly.  If  the 
trade  bUl  passes  in  anything  like  Its  present 
form  the  SST  would  be  a  dead  duck. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
trade  bUI  represents  a  turning  point  In  our 
attitude  toward  international  trade,  and  In 
fact  towards  our  poaltlon  In  the  world  gen- 
erally.  As  you  will  have  seen  from  the  above 
remarks.  I  think  the  word  '-turning  point" 
la  quite  appropriate.  There  Is  a  great  danger 
that  because  of  some  temporary  adjustment 
difficulties,  confined  to  a  few  products  in  a 
few  Industries,  we  embark  on  a  course  that 
will  hurt  many  more  people  than  it  helps 
There  are  adequate  means  short  of  quotas 
for  dealing  with  these  transitional  problems 
Including  adjustment  assistance  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part 
of  exporters.  The  Congressional  debate  on 
the  trade  blU  has  so  far  not  given  much  en- 
couragement to  those  who  believe  In  free 
enterprise  and  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
Interest,  but  I  have  not  given  up  the  hope 
that  wiser  counsel  will  prevail. 

What  will  happen  In  the  next  few  weeka 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  acUons  of 
other  oountrlee.  The  resurgence  of  protec- 
tionism In  this  country  Is  based  partly  on  the 
belief  that  other  countries  have  not  gone  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  as  we  have 
I  do  not  think  this  widespread  belief  is  en- 
tirely    JusUfled.    The    European     Economic 
Community  U  often  held  as  an  example  of 
restrlcUve  trade  pollcleo,  but  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Its  overall  policy,  at  least 
In  the  areas  outalde  of  agriculture,  has  been 
fairly  Uberal  on  balance.  We  do  have  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  EEC  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
ture, and  also  on  the  subject  of  the  preferen- 
tial agroemenu  that  the  EEC  has  concluded 
with  a  number  of  Mediterranean  countrlea 
aa  well  as  on  some  other  matters  which  I 
wiu  not  go  Into  here  but  which  are  of  lesser 
Importance.  I  shall  say  more  about  agricul- 
ture m  a  moment,  but  let  me  Ju»t  mention 
brteBy  that  the  question  of  preferential  ar- 
rangements la  also  of  great  ooncern  to  us 
Even  though  these  agreements  have  so  tar 
done  only  Umlted  damage  to  our  trade  In- 
teresu,  a  division  of  the  world  Into  trading 
blocs  will  surely  be  harmlul  to  the  efficient 
international    allocauon    of   reeouroea.    The 
Administration  has  often  aUted  Its  support 
for  greater  European   uwty,  but  tbls  doea 
not  mean  that  we  are  prepared  to  let  our  In- 
terests be  Ignored.  The  EEC  JusUfiee  the  ex- 
pansion of  preferential  agreements  In  the 
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Mediterranean  area  partly  by  poUtlcal  con- 
siderations, yet  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  defense  of  this  ares  has  been  en- 
trusted pnmarUy  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  so  that 
we  have  political  Interests  there  as  well 

We  have  long  reoognlied  that  the  political 
unity  of  Europe  will  have  economic  conse- 
quences, but  we  have  also  beUeved  that  these 
will  be  favorable  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
provided  the  Community  maintains  an  es- 
sentially liberal  trade  policy.  It  Is  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  preferenual  agreements 
concluded  by  the  EEC  win  have  equally  fa- 
vorable economic  consequences.  Similarly  the 
aupport  which  we  have  given  to  enlargement 
of  the  Community  by  adding  new  members 
should  not  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  we 
are  abandoning  any  of  otir  rigbu  under 
GATT,  or  that  we  would  condone  any  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Community  to  be- 
come more  Inwant-looklng. 

Agricultural  policy  has  been  the  principal 
stumbling  block  between  the  Community 
and  the  United  States  for  several  years,  and 
It  continues  to  be  so.  Although  we  recog- 
nize that  a  Common  Agricultural  Policy  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  meaningful  Community 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  agree  with 
the  specific  form  which  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  has  Ukon.  In  partlcuhtr  we 
remain  concerned  about  the  high  Internal 
price  level  for  farm  products  In  the  Com- 
munity, which  has  led  to  overproduction  and 
to  the  dumping  of  surpluses  In  foreign  mar- 
kets, where  they  compete  with  our  own  farm 
products.  Given  the  strong  support  which 
our  farm  groups  have  given  to  free  trade  we 
cannot  help  but  be  disappointed  by  the  ap- 
parent unwillingness  of  the  CommuiUty  to 
discuss  meaningful  changes  In  Its  farm  pol- 
icy. Oiur  own  long  experience  with  farm 
policy  has  taught  us  that  high  farm  prices 
are  not  a  good  way  of  supporting  farm  In- 
come, and  we  therefore  find  It  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  the  Community  has 
no  other  way  of  solving  Its  political  prob- 
lems. The  experience  In  some  European  coun- 
tries would  point  In  the  same  direction  The 
quantum  system  that  was  In  forci.  in  Prance 
before  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  was 
probably  a  more  efficient  way  of  meeting  the 
legitimate  demands  of  farmers  than  the  pres- 
ent system  where  production  Is  virtually  un- 
restrained and  Indeed  overatimmated. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  also 
measures  that   could   be   Uken   to   Improve 
the    climate    for    international    trade,    and 
thereby  reduce  the  pressures  for  protection 
It  Is  encouraging  that  Japan  Is  now  proceed- 
ing somewhat  more  actively  with   the  lib- 
eralization  of   its  Import   restrictions,   but 
there  still  Is  a  long  way  to  go.  Since  Japan 
like  most  other  countries.  Is  subject  to  strong 
Inffatlonary   pressures   it   would   seem   that 
additional    increases   In   imports   would    be 
especially   helpful   from   its  domestic   point 
of   view.   In  the  case  of  the   United   King- 
dom the  recently  announced  plans  to  move 
towards  higher  farm  Import  prices  must  also 
be  viewed  with  concern,  and  not  only  be- 
cause they  would  constitute  further  Inter- 
ference with  the  normal  processes  of  agri- 
cultural  trade.   Although   higher   farm  Im- 
port  prices   might  ease   the   strain   on   the 
British  government  budget,  they  would  also 
raise  prices  to  consumers,  and  thereby  make 
Britain  less  competitive,  with  passible  detri- 
ment to  lu  balance  of  trade.  We  obviously 
cannot  treat  these  plans  with  Indifference 
The    preservation    and    stimulation    of    a 
healthy  international  economy  Is  not  going 
to  be  easy  In  the  next  few  years.  We  have 
entered  a  period  of  growing  pains.  In  which 
various  nostrums  will  be  urged  upon  ua  as  a 
cure  for  symptoms  that  wui  mostly  disap- 
pear by  themselves  if   we  Just  leave  them 
alone.  As  economists  we  have  to  see  to  It 
that  the  public  at  large  reuins  a  sense  of 
pnqwrtlons,  and  does  not  allow  some  transi- 
tional problems  to  block  the  road  towards 
IntatTiatlonal  proapentr  •nH  barmony 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
September-October  1970  Issue  of  the 
Florida  County  Government  and  Port 
Authority  magazine  contains  an  article 
about  one  of  Florida's  most  controvet- 
hial  navigation  projects,  the  Cioss-Plor- 
ida  Barge  Canal.  As  everj'  Senator  well 
Itnows.  1  strongly  endorse  the  project 
and  regret  that  it  has  been  the  target  of 
what  1  consider  unwarranted,  unfavor- 
able criticism.  Because  the  article  gives 
an  insight  into  .some  of  the  opposition  to 
continued  construction  of  the  project.  I 
asit  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcorn), 
as  follows: 
The  Basoe  Canal — Nosonr  Kkows  the 
TaotTBLc  It's  Sesn 

(By  Jim  Long) 
The  falni   sounds  of  the  "public"  outcry 
were  begln;ilng  to  be  first  heard  In  Florida 
leas   than    five   years   ago— "Save   the   Okla- 
WBha!" 

At  first,  the  battle  song  was  confined  to 
outraged  discussions  at  meetings  of  genuine 
conservation  groups,  numbering  few  Indeed. 
Their  members  began  a  campaign  of  besieg- 
ing newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
commentators. 

The  propaganda  extended  cve-i  to  bumper 
stickers:    'Save  the  Oklawahal" 

Somewhere  along  the  line  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  catalyst  for  preserving  the 
Florida  environment— and  the  environment 
of  the  resi  of  the  nation— appeared.  When 
and  what  and  who  and  where  can't  be  oln- 
potnted  ^ 

Perhaps  "progress"— the  catch-all  word— 
hao  gon"  too  far  and.  suddenly,  conservation 
and  environment  and  pollution  became  the 
'in     word*. 

It  has  become  a  political  action  bar 
none— the  bandwagon  upon  which  Just 
about  everyone  has  leaped.  Uke  most  politi- 
cal actions  the  pendulum  has  swung  far- 
much  too  for  In  the  opinion  of  many  Cou- 
rageous Is  the  politician  who  does  not 
declare  himself  a  100  per  cent.  Grade  A 
All-Amerlcan  oonservatlonist.  from  Richard 
Nixon  on  down  through  precinct  commit- 
teeman, and  therein  lies  the  power  bloc 

The  Crose-Plorlda  Barge  Canal  had'  Just 
begun  lis  diggings  near  Palatka  and  the  St 
Johns  River  when  the  first  taint  cries  be- 
came a  continuous  screaming  and  .ihoutlng 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers— in 
complete  Innocence— became  the  target 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  has  become 
the  classic  example  of  mass  guilt  transfer- 
ence. The  conservauonlsts'  campaign  has 
become  primarily  a  campaign  of  emotions. 
NOW  that  the  canal  Is  more  than  30  per 
cent  complete  and  the  Oklawaha  River  vir- 
tually destroyed.  If  there  Is  anyone  to  blame 
It  is  people  of  Florida.  It  Is  they— through 
their  political  representatives  In  the  state 
and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Who  begged,  pleaded,  cursed,  urged  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  In  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers— the  scapegoat.  If  you  will— now 
finds  itself  embroiled. 

Ajid  the  great  majority  ot  "conservaUon- 
IsU  are  on  a  collision-course  with  a  pitfall 
of  political  acuon:  They  are  not  telling  the 
whole  truth.  " 

Are  conservauonlsts  really  dedicated  to  a 
::ampalgn  to  "Save  the  Oklawaha?  " 

The  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environ- 
ment, with  headquarters  in  Gainesville  are 
one  Of  the  most  militant  conservation  ac- 
tion groups.  Usten  to  this  piece  of  literature 
maUed  throughout  the  United  States  urging 
support  of  the  move  to  stop  construction  M 
the  canal : 


"The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  effort 
Is  not  to  save  one  particular  river  or  eco- 
system. It  Is  to  show  that  the  public  will 
no  longer  tolerate  massive  destruction  of 
the  natural  environment  by  projects  under- 
taken without  proper  enviroiunental  studies. 
evaluations  and  planning,  and  it  is  to  prove 
that  an  Ill-advised  project,  even  though  al- 
ready authorized  and  partially  constructed 
can  be  stopped  f>reventlng  the  destruction 
of  the  Oklawaha  regional  ecosystem  by  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  will  set 
a  precedent  for  all  those  who  would  protect 
their  environment  anywhere  In  the  United 
States." 

Obviously  this  Is  not  the  purpose  im- 
pressed on  the  people  of  Florida:  ihat  pur- 
pose Is  to  "Save  the  Oklawaha." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  a  third  of  the 
way  through  the  cross-stale  canal-  Indeed, 
only  about  20  miles  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
valley  remains  Intact.  But  the  power  of  the 
conservation  lobby  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

Exhibit  "A"  is  the  Mlaml-Dade  Jetport  In 
the  Everglades,  an  entirely  different  eco- 
logical situation.  The  site  had  been  cleared 
and  a  training  runway  cortstrucled — mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent— when  the  Jetport  wss 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by  an  order  from 
no  less  than  President  Nixon. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  nearly  200 
years  of  lu  existence,  has  never  had  a  proj- 
ect halted  m  mld-constructlon.  Whether 
the  canal  will  be  the  precedent  the  Florida 
Defenders  of  the  Environment  seeks  remains 
to  be  seen. 

But  there  are  a  few  sins  of  omission  which 
need  to  be  told,  sins  learned  by  a  tour  of 
the  canal  by  editors  of  Florida  County 
Government  *  Port  Authority  Magaadne- 

conservationists  claim  the  Rodman  Pool 
created  near  Palatka  to  serve  the  St  Johns 
lock,  remains  chocked  with  timber,  logs  and 
debris  when,  in  fact.  It  Is  virtually  a  cleared 
lake,  a  phase  of  the  program  long-planned 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Conservationists  claim  the  Hodman  Pool 
is  saturated  with  water-weeds,  particularly 
water  hyacinth,  when,  in  fact,  the  percent- 
age of  water  weeds  is  nowhere  near 
alarmists'  claims,  and  those  are  being  con- 
trolled with  sprays. 

Conservationists  claim  fishing  has  been 
destroyed  lu  the  area  of  the  Oklawaha  valley 
where  canal  work  has  been  done,  when  In 
fact,  fishing  has  greatly  Improved,  as  at- 
tested by  the  hundreds  of  fishermen  crowd- 
ing the  river  and  Rodman  pool  banks  daUy 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  plans  to  ore 
serve  It.  *^ 

Conservationists  claim  the  valley  was  In 
a  natiu^  state  before  the  project  turned 
the  first  spade,  when,  In  fact,  half  a  doeen 
or  more  developers  had  already  broken 
ground  along  its  "Insccessable"  reaches  tor 
subdivisions  and  trailer  parks  and  fishing 
camps,  and  were  already  pouring  thousands 
of  gallons  of  raw  sewage  Into  the  river  dally 
throughout  most  of  Its  length.  That  poUu- 
Uon  was  stopped  by  the  Canal  Authority  of 
Florida,  charged  with  acquiring  canal  right 
of  way.  which  exercised  its  power  of  con- 
demnation In  purchasing  many  developing 
areas  along  the  shoreline. 

Conservationists  claim  that  valley  forests 
wlU  be  destroyed  by  the  canal.  Many  acres 
of  pure  woodlands  are  already  destroyed 
and  others  left  standing  In  the  pools  are 
dying.  But.  m  fact,  the  river- from  lu  head- 
waters In  the  lakes  of  Central  Florida— has 
been  dammed  and  channeled  and  widened 
to  SUver  River  near  silver  Springs,  and  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  lu  cypress  removed  by  com- 
mercial operations  for  half  a  century  or 
more. 

A  tour  will  reveal  many  other  concepttona 
impressed  upon  the  public  are.  In  actuality 
mlsconcepUons.  encouraged  by  opponents 
of  the  barge  canal. 

On  the  tour  taken  by  PC04PA  edltora. 
the  party  also  included  Dr  Joe  A    Edmuten. 
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profea.sor  of  biology  and  director  of  envU'on- 
menul  studlea  at  the  University  of  West 
Florida  at  Pensacola;  Colonel  Giles  Evans 
retired  Army  engineer  and  manager  of  the 
Canal  Authority  of  Florida:  Colonel  R  M 
Bachman.  also  a  retired  Army  engineer  and 
cnier  or  the  dJvl.<iion  of  waierwaj-s  Slate  I>e- 
partment  of  Natural  Re9ource.i:  Dave  Bow- 
man. Corps  of  Engineers  ranger  in  charee 
of  the  Rodman  pool,  and  Tom  Holland.  Corps 
of  Engineers  ecologist. 

At  Sliver  Springs  before  the  tour  began 
the  party  lunched  alth  Ocala  and  Marlon 
County  proponents  of  the  canal.  Including 
County  Attorney  Willard  Ayrea  Ted  M 
Reller,  board  member  of  the  Canal  Anthoniy 
of  Florida:  Clerk  of  Court  John  Nicholson 
former  president  of  the  Florida  Waterways 
Association,  and  Bernard  Walts,  editor  of  the 
Ocala  Star-Banner 

The  con.wnsus  of  those  officials— and  Put- 
nam County-Palalka  officials  at  the  terminus 
of  the  rnun-made  canol  Into  ihe  St.  Johns 
River— was  that  they  were  being  greatly 
wronged  by  unfounded  charges  of  environ- 
mental devastation  of  the  Oklawaha  Valley 
They  see  the  canal  as  an  opportunity  for 
vast  commercial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment along  the  route,  an  opportunity  -hev 
say  will  allow  the  area  to  enjoy  the  progres,, 
of  other  Florida  commumtles  t"o»"^' 

The  tour  began  at  Sliver  River  (called  by 
the  natives  Sliver  Rum  at  the  (Deals  boat 
dock   and   proceeded   down   Silver  River   bv 

r,?h  ,1"°^?'"  ''•'""■'"  '»'"  "  ""  "^nnfiuence 
■sith  the  Oklawaha  River.  The  boat  moved 
upstream  some  two  miles,  but  was  unable 
to  proceed  further  because  of  low  water  held 
back  from  the  lakes  by  the  Moss  Bluff'  dam 
to  allow  bridge  construcUon  at  Sharpe  s 
Ferry.  '^ 

•  H^'i!  '"  ""'  "■"  ""'-  ""  Souih«e«t  Flor- 
ida Water  Management  Disirlct  has  chan- 
neled the  river  and  accomplished  other  work 
for  flood  control.  oiih  .spoil  being  piled  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  from  the  river's  edge  into 
the  backwoods. 

Colonel  Evans  pointed  out:  "Prequenuy 
overlooked  entirely  Is  the  problem  of  ban- 

Wore  the  Increased  flood  handling  capacity 
of  the  canal  not  available,  the  entire  Otla- 
waha  River  to  the  Si.  Johns  would  have  re- 
quired  stralghtenmg.  widening,  deepening 
clearing  and  channelization.  Just  as  presentlv 

m.  5  ,"'Sff"  :i,'°"«  '■'"  '<"<*»  from  Mo« 
Bluff  to  Sliver  Run." 

a  ^^ff.""?"  ''K"""'  °'  the  tour  was  along 
a  20-mUe  strelch  of  what  really  Is  left  of  the 

ntf  ™'^'' ""^S""^  '  "*"  "'  "«■  Oklawshs 

S^M^T  .  ."J"'''  ""'  '""  "'""B  »"hO«'  the 
en  I  ire  stretch. 

Colonel  Evans  noted:  "Private  develODerr 
groups  and  Individuals  were  fining  up  lot'- 
Blited  holdings  along  the  Oklawaha  wherever 
they  could  obtain  possession.  One  es-acre 
tract  m  Rodman  Reservoir  encompassed  over 
300  such  lots  Another  developer  proposed 
several  thousand  home  sites  Immediately 
abutting  a  swamp  corner  ot  the  future  Eure- 
fca  Reservoir.  The  canal  project  forestalled 
this  development." 

Pointing  out  mans  Invasion  of  the  Okla- 
waha Vaney  since  the  turn  ot  the  century 
Colonel  Evans  said:  Private  timber  com'- 
panles  cut  all  the  virgin  cypress  they  could 
move  out  ot  the  Oklawaha  bottoms 
their  hoist  and  skid  paths  still  showed  ai 
dUtmct  strlatlons  on  aertal  phologianhs 
until  finally  obliterated  by  canS  ion^rS!^ 
tlon^The  successor  shallow-rooted  second 
K?,  '',"'""  "*•'"!  "'I  to  erosion  from  the 
Oklawahas  current  and  frequently  blocked 
any  navigation  unsustslned  by  axe  and  saw  " 
Indeed,  on  four  separate  occasions  the 
river  was  blocked  by  trees  which  had  fallen 
since  the  Inst  olBclal  party  had  toured  the 
river  only  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier 

—iL^"^""'  ^''"^  ">»  natural"  Oklawaha 
ended  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rodman 
Reservoir  began  the  party  came  upon  the 
completed  Eureka  Dam  and  Lock,  breaking 
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out  Of  the  he&vUy-foTMtod  rlTor.  Along  the 
entire  route.  wat«r  fowl  And  wUdilf*  were 
abundant  u  tq>per  Rodman  Pool  waters  In- 
undated broad  etretchae  of  the  river,  lu  atUl- 
standlng  timber  apparently  tinchanged  by 
flooding. 

The  path  ahead  through  the  pool  lay  16 
miles  10  the  opposite  end,  where  the  major 
water  reserve  of  the  reservoir  was  trapped 
behind  the  Rodman  Dam.  The  dug  canal  it- 
self took  another  path  to  tbe  northeist  to  the 
St.  Johns  Lock,  a  short  distance  downstream, 
whUe  the  natural  Oklawaha  River  continued 
from  the  dam  to  the  St.  Johna  River,  a  (tla- 
tance  of  several  miles.  Jt  will  remain. 

This  portion  of  the  huge  reaervolr  had  been 
nil  but  cleared  of  floating  timber  and  vegeta- 
tion and  scores  of  fishermen  lined  the  ehore*. 
Robert  D.  Blackburn,  botanist  with  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  special- 
izes In  aquatic  weed  problems,  discounted 
dire  predictions  of  the  reservoirs  becoming 
weed-clogj!ed. 

He  said:  "At  the  present  time  aquatic 
weeds  are  of  minor  importance  in  tbe  Rod- 
man reservoir  Spray  operations  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  resulted  in  excellent  con- 
trol of  wotcr  hyacinth.  The  problem  of 
hyacinth  control  Is  reduced  to  a  maintenance 
operation  and  continued  maintenance  spray- 
Ins  ■  -  -  win  prevent  further  problems." 

It  zauit  be  pointed  out.  too,  that  hyacinth 
In  ciinal  areas  is  perhaps  better  but  no  worse 
than,  hyacinth  In  other  Florida  lakes  and 
waterways. 

The  PCG&PA  tour  party  remained  over- 
night In  Palatka  and  joined  city  and  Putnam 
County  officials  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  which  a  tour  was  made  of  the 
new  barge  port  north  of  the  city  on  the  St. 
Johns.  Funds  for  construction  were  obtained 
through  tbe  sale  of  bonds,  pasaed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  county  voters  in  a  referendum.  The 
co.'st  Is  nearly  »I  million. 

Hosts  for  the  breakfa&t  and  tour  Included 
Hamilton  Gordon,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Putnam  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Col-  Raymond  Buntln,  manager  of 
the  port  authority.  Mayor  I.  J.  Hudson  of 
Palatka;  R  G.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
chamber's  waterways  committee;  and  W. 
Perry  Brown,  assistant  vice  president  and 
division  manager,  administration.  Hudson 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  the  county's  largest  in- 
dustry. 

Jt  was  curious  to  note  that  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  all  ports  of  the  state  and 
nauon.  those  most  affected — residents  and 
officials  of  Levy.  Marlon,  Putnam  and  Duval 
counties — are  the  canars  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. 

Perhaps  not  so  curiously,  contact  with  the 
Florida  Defenders  of  tbe  Environment  and 
a  request  for  Information  brought  through 
the  mall  only  those  papers  tiTitten  by  op- 
ponents of  the  canal.  One  of  those  was  a 
statement  of  opposition  from  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish  Commission, 
which  only  a  few  years  earlier  had  been  one 
of  the  moat  avid  supporters.  It  was  a  com- 
plete turnabout  from  lu  earlier  position 
after  environmental  control  had  assumed 
serious  political  overtones. 

Another  switch  came  from  A.  P.  Black, 
research  professor  of  chemistry  and  sanitary 
science.  University  of  Florida,  and  president 
of  Black.  Crow  and  Bldsnesa.  Inc..  water 
engineering  firm  widely  uaed  by  cities  and 
counties  throughout  Florida.  Said  he:  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  construction  of  the  cross- 
state  barge  canal  .  .  .  poeas  no  present  or 
future  danger  to  either  our  surface  or  ground 
woLer  resources." 

He  la  Joined  In  thu  belief  by  Glen  L. 
P-iulkner  of  the  VB.  Geological  Survey,  who 
made  an  exhaustive  study.  pubUahed  In  book 
form,  of  the  geohydrology  of  the  canal  with 
special  reference  to  the  Ocala  vicinity,  and 
Dr.  Robert  h.  Vernon.  Florida  state  geologlat, 
who  baa  spent  a  UfeUme  studying  Florida^ 
geological  and  hydrologicaj  reghaes. 
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In  Pebniai7  of  thla  year,  Sep.  ludurd 
TUlnum,  cbalTzaan  of  tlie  Boum  coin.!uitt«a 
on  conservaUon,  rtleaeed  a  report  on  "a  crit- 
ical review  of  tbe  Cross-Florida  Barge  Ca- 
nal— conclusions  and  recommendations."  The 
report  noted  that  Florida  "made  a  full  and 
deliberate  commitment,  equivalent  to  a  con- 
tract, with  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide the  right  of  way  for  a  canal  with  local 
and  nauonal  beneflt,"  and  that  this  decision 
"had  the  conciirrence  of  the  X3S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Wjter  Flih  Commission,  the  Florida  Board  of 
Conservation,  and  the  Florida  Geological  Sur- 
vey." 

Tlie  study  found  that  the  cost-beneSt  ratio 
was  more  than  Ave  to  one.  excluding  Florida 
benefits. 

The  report  noted  that  In  1904  a  dam  was 
constructed  on  the  withlacoochee  River 
about  three  miles  east  of  Inglls  under  a  per- 
mit Issued  to  the  Camp  Pboephate  Company. 
The  dam  was  a  hydroelectric  power  structure 
which  had  a  lock  for  phosphate  barges. 

Approximately  3.500  acres  were  Hooded  to 
form  Lake  Rousseau. 

The  report  said  a  study  In  1963  showed  that 
Lake  Rousseau  was  the  most  heavily  fished 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barge  canal  route, 
with  the  same  sports  fish  being  caught  as 
those  in  the  Oklawaha.  The  report  added: 
"The  Hooded  river  basin  has  provided  a  boon 
to  the  sport  fisherman  because  the  remains 
of  stumps  and  trees,  plus  the  decayed  vege- 
tauon.  provide  a  habitat  conducive  to  Bsh 
propagation  and  growth.  Eight  flsh  camps 
are  located  on  Lake  Rousseau." 

In  attacks  on  the  canal,  opponents  care- 
fully avoid  mentioning  the  half  century  old 
history  of  Lake  Rousseau. 

As  for  canal  opponents  not  playing  cricket 
Colonel  Evans.  In  a  sutement  to  the  Florida 
Senate  committee  on  natural  resourcea  and 
conservation,  pinpointed  the  role  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  m  canal  construction  and  out- 
lined how  the  corps  had  become  the  scape- 
goal  In  the  project. 

Said  he:  "This  project  was  Inuiated  at  the 
insistence  of  Florida  and  aUled  Interests 
the  United  States  has  already  spent  over  M5 
million  on  tbe  project,  which  is  one-third 
complete.  Florida's  funding  to  date  Is  .  .  . 
»13  mllllyn  and  the  canal  authority  has  ob- 
tained over  8S  per  cent  of  the  right  of  way 
The  purported  ruin  of  tbe  Oklawaha  River 
is  a  distracted  fantasy  .  .  . 

"Local  Interests,  not  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, must  Initiate  these  projects.  The  corps 
simply  serves  as  the  Investigative  and  engi- 
neering agent  for  Congress  and  the  public  " 
(HlstorlcaUy,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
always  been  conservauve  In  lu  cost-beneat 
ratio  on  all  public  projects,  including  the 
barge  canal.  lu  figures  on  the  canal  cost- 
benefit  have  been  mcreased  by  other  agen- 
cies. Recreational  benefits  were  included  on 
the  canal  only  after  the  corps  was  directed 
to  do  so  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 
The  corps  some  years  ago  recommended 
against  building  the  canal,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  a  special  board  of  review  after  ad- 
ditional evidence  and  Information  had  been 
submitted  by  local  Interesu.) 

Colonel  Evans  added:  "The  canal  project 
opens  the  entire  vaUey  to  the  boating  public 
and  provides  greatly  Improved  access  facili- 
ties ..  .  since  the  United  States  will  hold 
fee  title  to  a  collar  around  the  edgea  of  the 
reservoirs,  the  public  la  assured  of  ample 
access  for  ashing  and  otber  recreauonal 
activmas." 

In  July,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  opened  the 
first  of  ten  such  recreational  areas  around 
tbe  Rodman  pool  at  tbe  Rodman  dam. 

Colonel  Evans  asserted  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  more  than  any  one  sin- 
gle agency  for  the  overall  cause  of  conserva- 
tion, including  exploring,  cataloging  and 
conserving  the  flora  and  fauna  at  tbe  West, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
uonal Park  Service,  made  the  first  hydraulic 


studies  on  the  Mississippi  Elver,  made  plans 
and  studies  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity (TVA).  and  developed  flsh  ladders  "long 
before  the  public  became  concerned  about 
natural  values." 

In  a  refutation  of  charges  by  the  Florida 
Defenders  of  the  Environment.  W.  A.  McCree 
Jr  .  of  Orlando,  president  of  the  Florida  Wa- 
terways Association,  made  these  categoric  de- 
nials. 

Poroalty  and  leakage  around  canal  struc- 
tures wiu  not  be  a  problem  in  pollution  end 
hydrologlc  changes  in  the  acqulfer. 

There  u  no  record  of  earthquakes  in  the 
Oklawaha  Valley  and  the  reservoirs  will  act 
a?  stabilizing  agents. 

There  Is  an  excellent  market  for  mineral 
resources  in  the  canal  area.  Including  dolo- 
mite. 

Water  supplies  m  drought  periods  will  be 
adequate  for  canal  operations. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  place  rigid 
guirds  against  pos.5lble  pollution  of  the 
aquifer  where  the  canal  penetrates  aquifer 
rocks.  Natural  cleansing  of  the  ground  water 
wUi  remove  any  minor  threat  of  contamina- 
tion to  the  large  springs  in  the  area 

Any   possible   leakage   from   the   Bummlt 

Pool  (near  Ocala)  wUl  be  rigidly  controlled. 

Major  flood  control  beneSU  will  result  In 

the  Oklawaha  Valley  because  of  the  canals 

construction. 

Management  will  Improve  the  water  con- 
ditions In  the  area. 

Plant  and  animal  life  wUl  undergo  changes 
in  the  valley,  which  construction  of  the  canal 
will  preserve,  rather  than  destroy,  because 
most  of  the  surrounding  area  was  In  private 
ownership  and  the  Invasion  by  Individual 
owners  threatened  uncontrolled  develoo- 
opment.  *^ 

Water  weed  wlu  come  under  more  adequate 
control  than  most  other  Florida  lakes  and 
streams. 

Land  values  will  be  enhanced  by  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

The  sizes  of  locks  were  designed  tor  canal 
barges  and  tows  and  were  never  meant  to  In- 
clude ocean-going  barges  and  tows. 


A  DESERVED  TRIBUTE 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
regret  that  one  of  the  Senates  most  tlis- 
tlnguished  Members,  Senator  John  Wu- 
IMMS  of  Delaware,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  session  after  24  years  of  service. 
An  article  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  November  15,  1970, 
reviews  our  colleague's  outstanding 
record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Dorothy 
Marks,  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

RirnuNO  Wn.LiAMS  Thinks  That  SS  Is  Old 

Eifouoa 

(By  Dorothy  Marks) 

He  speaks  softly  but  carries  a  hlg  stick. 

He   haa  been  called  the   "watchdog  of  tlia 

Senate."  a  "one-man  FBI."  the  "whispering 

terror,"    a    "self-righteous    nltplcker"    and 

"Honest  John." 

Honest  John  is  soft-spoken  but  hard- 
hitting John  Williams.  Republican  of  Dela- 
ware, one  of  four  senators  voluntarily  giving 
up  his  seat  this  year.  The  others  are  Demo* 
oraU  Spesaard  Holland  of  Florida.  Eugene 
McCarthy  of  Minnesota  and  Stephen  Toung 
of  Ohio.  The  least  colorful  of  the  four,  Wil- 
liams may  be  the  one  that  the  taxpayer  will 
miss  most. 

As  with  many  things  he  has  done  thare  In 
the  past  34  years,  WiUiaais  Is  leaving  the 
Senate  "aa  a  matter  of  principle." 


November  17,  1970 
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"No  one  over  the  age  of  65  should  start 
out  on  a  six-year  Senate  term."  he  says  sim- 
ply. Although  he  looks  younger  and  is  in 
robust  health.  Williama  turned  66  in  May- 

"Bacfc  in  February  1969.  when  I  announced 
1  was  retiring.  I  suggested  there  should  be  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  senators,  con- 
gressmen and  Judges."  he  said.  "I  meant  it." 
ctrrorr  aob 
"One  of  my  last  acts  here  will  be  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  making  65 
the  cutoff  age  for  any  senator  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  68  for  a  Congressman  and  all 
Judges  would  be  required  to  retire  at  70. 

■Naturally.  I  am  doing  It  knowing  Con- 
gress won't  get  around  to  considering  it  this 
session.  Besides.  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  In- 
nuence  anyone  running  this  fall.  But  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  take  a  good,  long  look  at  the 
proposal  next  time  around." 

WilliRms  is  the  only  man  ever  to  have 
been  elected  to  four  consecutive  terms  from 
Delaware.  Republican  pollticos  have  been 
Kinging  "say  It  isn't  so*  in  his  ear  ever  since 
he  said  he  was  quitting.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  draft  unless  a  politician  wants  it 
that  way,"  he  says  drily. 

To  suggestions  he  take  on  the  Job  o( 
'ombudsman"  to  the  White  House,  the 
answer  Is  a  Arm  "no"  too. 

Isn't  it  true  some  men  are  old  at  50  and 
others  young  at  767  "Sure,"  Williams  said, 
"most  of  my  friends  up  here  are  over  65 
(about  a  third  of  the  Senate  falls  in  this 
category.  In  facil  but.  overall,  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  thiug  that  a  man  not  grow  old 
or  stale  or  feeble  in  an  Important  job  like 
this." 

The  mandatory  requirement  proposal  has 
brought  "a  lot  of  favorable  mall  from  people 
around  the  country"  but  his  fellow  Senators 
have  been  strangely  silent,  he  said. 

The  senator's  youthful  appearance  could 
be  the  result  of  clean  living.  Neither  he  nor 
his  wife  drinks  or  smokes,  and  they  shun  the 
cocktail  circuit.  He  spends  weekends  stroll- 
ing the  fields — sometimes  with  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder — on  several  small  farms  he  owns 
In  his  native  Millsboro.  Or  he  and  his  wife 
watch  the  waves  roll  up  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage they  own  on  the  uncrowded  end  of  the 
Rehoboth  Beach  boardwalk. 

Weekdays  he  arrives  at  the  office  at  7:30 
a.m..  skims  through  his  personal  mall,  and 
then  heads  for  the  Senate  dining  room  for 
breakfast  with  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfleld  and  Republican  Sen.  George 
Aiken  of  Vermont  and  his  wife.  Lola.  Under 
his  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
Mansfield.  67.  and  the  rugged  and  immensely 
popular  Aiken.  78,  would  be  ineligible  to  run 
again. 

Among  Williams'  special  friends  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  where  he  is 
ranking  C30P  member,  are  Len  Jordan,  of 
Idaho.  71,  Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah,  72.  and 
Carl  Ctu-tls  of  Nebraska.  65. 

Striking  out  for  what  he  believes  right 
regardless  of  where  the  chips  fall  is  nothing 
new  for  Williams.  Since  1946.  he  has  been 
sniffing  out  corruption  in  government,  check- 
ing the  figures  and  reading  the  fine  print  to 
see  where  Uncle  Sam's  expenses  could  be 
shaved  and  the  taxpayer's  interest  protected. 
Most  often,  hia  targets  have  been  Demo- 
crats, but  there  are  several  Republican  scalps 
among  his  trophies,  too.  His  probe  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  under  Harry  s. 
Truman  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Joseph 
Noonan  and  130  other  officials  with  him. 
Sherman  Adams.  Eisenhower's  chief  of  staff, 
and  Guy  Gabrielson,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  were  toppled 
by  conflict  of  Interest  charges  ffrst  raised  by 
Williams. 

Bobby  Baker.  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority under  Lyndon  Johnson,  is  one  of  his 
later  victims. 
A   conservative  on  most  Issues.   WtUlams 
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"I  think  III  do  something  about  this  be- 
fore I  leave.  It  Is  not  the  quarter."  he  says 
characteristically,    "it's  the  principle" 


impressed  even  those  who  dismissed  him  as  a 
■self-righteous  nltplcker"  when  be  went 
after  oil  depletion  allowances  and  atucked 
tax  advantages  given  the  giant  Dupont  com- 
pany of  Delaware. 

TAX    CHICAMBST 

His  own  brush  with  corruption  as  a  young 
man  probably  started  him  on  the  muclcrack- 
ing  role  he  haa  played  ever  since.  One  of  II 
children  in  a  strict  Methodist  family.  Wil- 
liams was  in  the  grain  business  with  hia 
brothers  when  the  IRS  charged  him  with 
failure  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Outraged,  he  travelled  to  Wilmington,  tax 
receipts  and  cancelled  checks  in  hand,  to 
find  a  tax  collector  there  had  been  quietly 
been  embezzling  bis  and  other's  monies. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  director,  a  polit- 
ical appointee,  was  trying  to  hush  the 
matter  up  to  protect  his  party. 

■I  guess  you  can  say  the  thing  I  feel  best 
about,  '  Williams  told  me.  "Is  the  investiga- 
tion I  made  in  the  late  '40*  and  early  50s 
which  resulted  in  the  64  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Collectors  around  the  countrj-  being 
taken  out  of  politics.  After  all,  every  person 
in  the  country  has  to  deal  with  the  IRS  and. 
if  he  loses  confidence  In  this  agency,  he  io8es 
confidence  in  his  government.'  And  he  would 
stop  paying  taxes,  too. 

"I  have  a  lot  more  confidence  in  the  m- 
legrity  of  the  men  who  run  government  now 
than  I  did  when  I  came  here."  he  said. 
As  a  penny-pincher.  Williams  has  proved 

somewhat  of  a  hair  shirt  to  his  fellow  sen-  — --     „„ 

ators.  He  has  never  taken  a  trip  abroad  on  Obsenratlons  were  typical  of  those  held 
Senate  funds.  'Some  congressional  travel  Is  by  millions  of  less  ai'ticulate  American 
necessar>  and  helpful."  he  says,  "but  there  housewives  today.  I  ask:  unanimous  con- 
are  entirely  too  many  world  Junkets  at  public  sent  that  her  column  be  printed  in  the 
expense  RECORD. 

He  initiated  a  request  to  the  Comptroller  Thpr*.   K*.ino    ««   «k.i      . 

General  which  resulted  In  a  ruling  that  Con-  „  "^*T  ^V^^  P°  objection,  the  article 
gressmen  and  Senators  return  the  unused  "^  *5  Of"*^^'^"  ^O  W  printed  in  the  Record. 
portion  of  their  stationery  allowance  to  the     *®  follows: 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 

COUNTRY? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President  in 
August  of  1968  a  distinsuished  Arizona 
housewife.  Mis.  Ralph  Diamond,  wrote 
a  guest  column  for  the  society  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  newspaper  that 
proved  especially  prophetic.  Beginning 
With  the  question.  "What  is  happening  to 
this  country?"  Mrs.  EHamond  went  on  to 
provide  the  Gazettes  readers  with  a 
unique  view  of  conditions  that  were 
building  up  in  our  country-  She  noted  a 
growing  trend  to  concentrate  on  our 
faUures  as  a  naUon  wliile  for^etUng  our 
many  accomplishments.  She  dealt  con- 
cisely with  the  pioblem  of  hampering 
our  police  m  tlie  performance  of  their 
duty  in  an  ovenveening  effort  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  criminal.  She  decried 
the  attack  on  American  business  and  the 
profits  which  provide  millions  of  well- 
paying  jobs.  She  pointed  out  that  we 
spend  billions  making  it  jioBsible  for 
some  people  not  to  work. 
Because    I    believe    Mrs.    Diamond's 


Treasury  instead  of  pocketing  It 

In  view  of  the  record  federal  deficit,  be 
opposed  the  senators'  hiking  their  salaries 
from  »30.000  to  M2.500.  and  forced  a  roil  call 
vote  instead  of  a  voice  vole  on  the  proposal. 
He  also  succeeded  In  stopping  a  20-year  prac- 
tice of  the  Defense  Department's  giving  leg- 
l-slfttors    24-hour   notice    of   contracts    being 


Have  We  FonconrEN  How  To  S*t    'No  ■> 
(By  Mona  Mackley.  Gazette  Society  Editor) 

Today's  guest  columnist,  Carolyn  (Mrs 
Ralph  \  Diamond,  belongs  to  two  of  the  oldest 
famuies  of  Arizona— the  Melczers  and  the 
Diamonds. 

Carolyn  has  a  myrlsd  of  friends.  She  could 


let  in  theh-  States  ao  they  could  announce     Sf" -^    Vh '^,?   P'^?!  ""   *^°""  °'  ^*»«  <**? 


it  first. 

In  Medicare,  he  haa  fought  against  over- 
payments to  hospitals  and  doctors'  fudging 
on  their  taxes.  He  went  after  lawyers  who 
charged  aliens  what  he  thought  were  exor- 
bitant fees  to  get  private  bills  introduced 
granting  them  citizenship.  He  got  legisla- 
tion through  forbidding  presidents  and  other 
public  officials  who  turn  over  their  papers 
to  universities  from  taking  deductions  for 
them  as  charitable  donations,  a  move  which 
some  historians  are  not  entirely  happy  with, 
on  the  ground  some  valuable  public  docu- 
ments may  now  rot  away  in  attics. 

Williams  is  still  working  to  sharpen  up 
procedures  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
and  applauds  the  recent  House  Reform  BUI 
as  "a  smaU  step  In  the  right  direction  wiilch 
the  Senate  will  certainly  act  on  this  session." 
The  senator  is  close-mouthed  about  his 
future  plans  although  his  top  aide.  Eleanor 
Lenhart,  will  be  working  for  him  back  In 
Millsboro  after  Jiuiuary.  He  may  do  some 
writing  or  take  on  "advisory"  assignments. 
"My  papers  are  going  to  the  Delaware  State 
archives."  he  said.  "They  will  have  to  bo 
kept  sealed  for  some  years,  though,  to  pro- 
tect Informants  and  others  named  there." 

The  Senator  has  another  piece  of  unfinished 
business.  He  has  been  Irked  for  years  that 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  must  pay  a  26-cent 
fee  to  private  guides  for  a  tour,  and  he  per- 
sonally sees  to  It  that  no  Delaware  constitu- 
ents see  the  Capitol  this  way.  He  wanu  the 
tours  free  and  the  guides  placed  under  Civil 
Service. 


But  "no  thAiik  you"  is  her  answer  to  tha't 
Husband  Ralph  (of  the  Diamond  departmeuc 
store  clan)  and  their  three  children  have 
been  first  Interest,  of  course.  Daughters  iir- 
Debby  and  Carol  and  son  Chip  is  really 
Ralph  Jr, 

Then  come  the  mauv  community  ser\ice 
organlBfttions  that  have  needed,  and  unend- 
ingly used,  her  talents.  Mrs.  Diamond  has 
been  an  officer,  president  or  on  the  boards  of 
io  many;  Junior  League,  St.  Luke's  Board 
of  Visitors.  Cancer  Fund.  Csrdlac  Aid  Volun- 
teer Bureau.  United  Fund  and  maybe  dozen 
others,  .  .  Occasionally  she  finds  tUne  for 
tennis  and  quickie  vacation  trips  to  the 
coast  with  the  family.  She  la  Arizona  iwm 
and  a  University  of  Arizona  graduate. 

But  Carolyn  also  is  one  of  that  growing 
group  of  women  lu  the  country  with  great 
Interest  in  national  and  local  problems  and 
governments  as  well  as  the  civic  organtza- 
tiona  of  their  own  communities  Ye*,  despite 
her  warm  .smile  glowing  from  freckles  and 
reddish  brown  hair  and  a  quick  and  kind 
sense  of  humor.  Carolyn  Diamond  is  one  of 
the  women  of  today  deeply  concerned  with 
today  and  its  tides. 

What  Is  Happening  to  Oub  Counthv? 
(By  Mrs.  Ralph  Diamond,  guest  columnist) 

What  Is  happening  to  this  country? 

This  question  is  in  the  uppermost  thoughts 
of  many  Americans. 

It  seems  to  be  the  trend  to  concentrate  on 
our  failures  nnd  forget  our  accompllBhmenti 
We  we  oonstantir  bombarded  wltb  remind- 
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en  at  our  iharteomlngi  .  ,  .  And  •re  accept- 
ing a  feeling  ol  maaa  piut  for  everyCUng  from 
the  uafortunate  auantnauoiu  to  the  un- 
just plight  of  the  mlnoriUes. 

We  aeem  to  be  turning  oxjr  backi  on  every- 
thing that  made  America  great.  Wo  hamper 

police  and  protect  the  rightu  of  criminals 

at  the  expense  of  law-bldlng  citizens. 

Instead  of  teaching  respect  for  law  and  au. 
thorlty,  we  condone  those  who  break  the 
laws— so  long  as  they  feel  the  law  li  unjust 
and  thetr  "cause"  Is  good. 

We  forget  that  capltallam  Is  the  basis  for 
our  economy.  Businesses,  buut  from  profits 
and  providing  millions  of  well-paying  Jobs 
are  caught  In  a  squeeze  due  to  controls  and 
tales  desllnetf  to  destroy  the  proau  neces- 
sary for  future  jobs. 

Yet  we  spend  billlon.<i  for  people  NOT  to 

We  have  raised  our  children  under  the 
permissive  direction  of  Dr.  Spock  and  John 
Dewey.  .  And  wonder  why  they  have  no 
respect  for  us.  for  themselves,  tor  autbontr 
or  for  our  country.  ' 

We  have  stood  idly  by  while  the  fa-iUv 
group  and  mores  have  eroded. 
W  have  forgotten  how  to  say  "Nol" 
We  have  aacrlBced  to  send  our  children  to 
college  .  .  .  sometimes  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  professors  who  teach  dureapect 
for  the  very  principles  that  are  the  essence 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

We  are  caught  m  the  spiral  of  Inflation  and 
higher  taiea  ...  and  read  where  the  tai- 
exempt  Pord  Foundation  Is  granting  huge 
•urns  to  the  National  Students  AsscKlatlon 
for  peaceful"  agitation  on  college  campuses 
We  read  of  huge  government  programs  to 
train  lawyers  m  the  new  Beld  of  "poverty 
law  ...  ana  tn,t  the  Interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  is  14  blluon  dollars  per  year 

There  certainly  are  legitimate  needs  for 
government  programs  to  better  the  condl- 
Uous  of  low  income  groups  m  our  cities.  But 
unfortunately,  you  cannot  buy  or  legislate 
aucce»  to  the  civil  right,  field  It  is  "mat- 
ter of  Individual  respect  and  understandlne 
on  a  petson-to-person  basU.  AH  races  are 
made  up  of  Individuals  We  must  stop  thlnk- 
ng  In  generalities  and  classes  of  people  and 
leara  to  evaluate  each  person  on  his  own 
menu,   regardless    of  color  or   creed. 

I  also  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  feeling  of  ever  greater  dependence 
on  someone  else  to  provide  for  us,  the  maa- 
Mve  growth  of  gotenunent  programs  sur- 
planting  Individual  responsibilities  and  Inl- 
them'  ""''  '*"  ""M""  taxes  to  support 

Can  anything  be  done  to  reverse  this  trend' 
Does  the  average  person  reullv  resUje  the 
source  of  government  funds?  Now  hold  on 
I  am  not  against  federal  funds  per  se  But 
suddenly  I  reallM  they  are  "my  tuada'.  and 
those  of  all  taxpayers.  And  I  dont  believe 
the  average  wage-earner  makea  this  dlsttoc- 
tion.  Normal  thinking  la:  his  money  u  "his  " 
government  timda  are  gifts  from  a  benevolent 
government 

.^71'f  '**  '""'  "'«•"  "verse  such  line  of 
thinking: 

Olve  all  wage  earners  their  total  eamlnga 
Right  then  they  must  cash  the  check  and 
move  immediately  to  a  special  window  a  lew 
feel  away.  There  they  give  back  In  cash  what 
was  formerly  withheld  foe  taxes. 

Certolnly  the  average  worker  considers  his 
take-home  pay  as  hu  salary.  If  he  actually 
had  his  total  pay  In  his  hands,  then  turned 
around  and  gave  back  his  share  of  taxes— 
what  a  shock  1  But— he  would  bo  much  more 
cognlaant  of  his  personal  role  In  government 
spending  .  And  Incllnad  to  be  more  In- 
li-rested  In  leglslaUve  matters,  hla  representa- 
tion, and  fiscal  reapcnslbUlty. 

The  realization  that  each  of  us  Is  person- 
ally paytog  for  these  huge  government  pro- 
grams <whlch  too  often  tend  to  negate  the 
Individual's  reaponalblUcy  and  InlUatlv*) 
might  bring  greater  attention. 
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OverslmpllOed?  Of  courae,  and  probably 
impossible  under  existing  as  (Internal 
Bevenue  Service)  laws.  Its  even  possible  that 
no  additional  bardahlp  would  be  worked  on 
businesses— since  they  already  function  as 
tax  collectors. 

But  chances  are  good  that  U  such  an  idea 
were  insututed- It  wouldn't  be  long  before 
the  newly  aroused  taxpayer  would  And  he 
had  remembered  again  "how  to  say  no" 
and  might  even  try  It  in  other  needed  areas 
of  American  life  today. 


A   DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN-    DR 
RICHARD  H.  WHITEHEAD 
Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
<Jistingui.*ed    American    Uves    in    my 
hometown  of  Laconia,  NJ^. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead,  who  now 
carries  on  an  enormously  active  and  vig- 
orous Interest  In  the  world  at  age  83 
conducts  his  efforts  from  a  charming 
home  on  beautiful  Lake  Winnisquam  at 
Laconia. 

Richard  Whitehead  is  83  years  young 
He  began  his  career  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer after  graduation  from  collce  In 
Maine  In  1908.  His  ability  was  quickly 
recognized  by  the  electrical  wizard 
Charles  Steinmetz  when  Whitehead  dis- 
covered a  means  for  preventing  a  break- 
down of  generating  systems  from  short- 
circuits.  Steinmetz  had  not  been  able  to 
achieve  this  sUte  of  the  art.  He  was 
high  In  his  praise  of  Whitehead. 

Shortly  after  this  accomplishment  Dr 
Whitehead  was  in  the  Panama  Canal 
helping  Gen.  George  Goethals  build  this 
wonder  of  our  hemisphere.  Few  Amer- 
icans made  a  greater  contribution  to  its 
success.  He  has  been  honored  many 
times  for  his  work  on  the  canal  and  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  survivors  of 
those  who  built  this  ent-ineering  marvel. 
PoUowing  his  work  on  the  canal  Dr. 
Whitehead  moved  to  new  areas  of  ac- 
complishment. He  became  president  of 
the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  saving  that 
business  from  bankruptcy  as  he  did  the 
Scott  <i  Williams  knitting  plant  which 
he  also  served  as  president.  He  has  served 
as  well  as  president  of  the  Laconia  Na- 
tional Bank. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  at  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  he 
undertook  difficult  and  far-reaching 
studies  of  the  German  economy  and  the 
steps  needed  to  repair  that  war  ravaged 
country.  Many  of  his  recommendaUons 
were  incorporated  Into  the  rebuilding  of 
Germany. 

Through  all  his  full  life  Dr.  Whitehead 
has  kept  an  abiding  Interest  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  attempts  to  modernize 
It,  and  the  suggestions  that  an  additional 
canal  be  built  in  Central  America. 

He  recently  completed  a  very  thought- 
provoking  and  Interesthig  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  problems  of  con- 
structing it.  and  many  of  the  present-day 
problems  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  arUcle  Is  well  worth 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  and  an  article 
about  Dr.  Whitehead  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  distinguished  Technology 
and  Human  Affairs  review  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao 
as  follows; 

IProm   Technology  &  Human  Affairs 

winter  1970 1 

RiCBaaa  B.  Whttzhxao:   a  Fcitilc 

OCTtJOeHAaiAN 

At  an  age  when  most  me.i  are  enjoyins 

^ZS^'"S."''  »""  """^  nothing' iior? 
exhausong  than  studyUig  moves  m  a  back- 
gammon game.  Dr  Richard  H.  Whltehea.1 
(Lewis.  ME  IDOBl  la  Immersed  to  several  to- 
portant  projects.  At  83.  Dr.  WhlteheadV 
breadth  of  Interests  cornets  shaTply  w^h 
todays  tendency  toward  technological  sp-- 
clallzatlon.  In  fact.  It  Is  quite  reasonable  t,. 
compare  him  with  the  cl«»l«l  Rei,al.«.nce 
concept  of  the  "complete"  man  '~»°" 

.„I!l,"  <^'.'>8»'>»'-l»h  la.  simultaneously,  an 
engneer.  industrial  admlnutrator.  econo- 
mist, author,  history  scholar,  and  humanl- 
tarlan  One  characteristic  of  this  multl- 
face  ed  man  u  his  consuming  interest  m 
whatever  he  tackles.  He  has  learned  to  dis- 
trust recommendations  before  he  knows  the 
source  of  the  facU  on  which  they  are  based 
As  he  says:  "First.  elUnlnate  the  confusion 
then  be  sure  you  clearly  understand.  I  thlni; 
I  know  beauty  when  I  see  It,  but  of  truth  I 
can  never  be  sure," 

Perhaps  some  of  his  diverse  Interests  were 
engendered  by  his  unusual  family  back- 
ground. HU  father  was  a  printer  and  proof- 
reader, whose  Involvement  In  the  occult  ab- 
sorbed his  best  energies.  "He  was  very  w.ll 
read  and  a  self-taught  expert  on  words  and 
their  meaning.  His  Interest  to  mysticism 
made  him  a  marginal  provider,  but  we  never 
went  into  debt."  Several  mystics  held  weeklv 
meetings  m  a  closed  front  room  In  the  fam'- 
llys  west  Bide  Chicago  home.  Whitehead  re- 
calls that  his  father  once  traveled  to  Egypt 
and  spent  a  night  In  the  great  pyramid  of 
oneope.  "hoping  to  experience  a  revelation  ol 
occult  wisdom."  To  help  make  ends  meet,  his 
mother  took  In  roomers,  and.  when  \2  years 
Old.  Whitehead  delivered  morning  and  after- 
noon newspapers. 

It  the  mystics  were  a  visionary  group  liv- 
ing In  a  world  apart,  there  was  one  among 
them  Whose  advice  helped  to  aUrt  the  young 
boy  on  the  road  to  a  number  of  s\iccesstul 
careers.  The  mystic  told  Whitehead's  father 
that  young  Richard  should  become  an  en- 
gineer, attend  Lewis  Institute,  then  finish  his 
education  In  Zurich,  Switzerland.  "He  then 
backed  his  advice  by  giving  me  a  MO  gold- 
piece  which  I  used  as  my  doa-npayment  for  a 
Lewis  education." 

In  1901,  when  he  was  14  years  old.  White- 
head entered  Lewis  "on  a  shoestring"  "I 
graduated  seven  years  later  at  21  with  a  de- 
gree In  mechanical  engineering,  having  had 
to  alternate  work  and  school."  He  worked  as 
a  facility  clerk  for  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  and,  to  Uter  years,  repaid  his 
mystic  benefactor  by  recovertog  the  elderly 
mans  confiscated  property  and  seeing  that 
he  was  cared  for. 

A  month  alter  he  graduated  from  Lewis 
he  married  Katharine  Pokorny.  "We  were  en-' 
gaged  during  the  last  year  of  school  at  Lewis 
Because  our  parents  thought  we  were  too 
young  to  marry,  we  eloped  with  tID  aa  our 
entire  capital,  and  were  married  In  St 
Joseph,  Michigan."  Whitehead  remembera 
that  the  young  couple  celebrated  with  a  large 
ohocolate  soda. 

"For  two  years  I  conttoued  work  as  facility 
clerk  for  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company 
and  tried  to  find  a  Job  as  an  engineer  to  aup- 
plemeut  my  slender  tocome. "  He  taught  a 
night  school  course  In  alternating  currents 
at  Lewis  Institute. 

In  l»10.  Whitehead  worked  to  Common. 
wealth  Edison  Company,  operating  an  oscillo- 
graph, adjusting  recording  meters  and  re- 
cording technical  dau.  He  was  assigned  to 
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record  and  plot  data  from  tests  made  to  find 
a  workable  protection  for  generators  and 
generating  systems  from  external  short  clr- 
culu  caused  by  Insulation  breakdown  and 
damage. 

Whitehead  looked  for  the  answer  In 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz'  textbook  on  transient 
phenomenon,  but  without  success  "Then  1 
received  a  flash  that  was  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. When  the  short  circuit  current  occurred 
at  the  zero  point  of  the  voltage  wave,  the 
test  showed  that  the  resulting  current  was 
double  that  of  when  the  event  occurred  at 
the  peak  of  the  voltage  wave.  I  was  then  able 
to  predict  mathematically  the  current  for  a 
short  circuit  on  any  point  of  the  voltaite 
wave."  ^ 

The  problem  solved.  Whitehead  went  to 
his  company  boss,  who  doubted  that  the  24- 
year-old  engineer  had  done  what  Steinmetz 
himself  had  not  done.  Whitehead's  sugges- 
tion: send  it  to  Steinmetz  and  find  out 
When  the  electrical  wizard  verlfled  White- 
head's findings,  he  also  suggested  that  a 
paper  be  presented  at  the  Boston  convention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. At  first.  Whitehead  was  to  be  excluded, 
and  his  boss  was  to  present  the  paper.  "When 
I  told  my  wife,  she  told  me  I  should  present 
my  own  work  and  that  her  father  would 
pay  my  way  to  the  convention.  I  told  my 
boss  the  next  morning,  and  atler  leaving  his 
offlce  I  waited  for  what  I  thought  was  my 
final  paycheck." 

That  afternoon,  he  was  told  that  the  com- 
pany would  be  glad  to  let  him  attend  the 
convention  "but  because  of  my  youth,  the 
paper  should  be  a  Jotot  presentation  to 
which  I  agreed."  Not  only  was  the  paper  well 
received,  but  Whitehead  was  Interviewed  by 
the  Boston  rronscrlpl  in  a  front-page  story 
"I  returned  to  Chicago,  bursting  with  con- 
fidence and  exhilarated  after  meeting  the 
top  engineers  in  the  country."  Whitehead 
looked  at  his  »90-a-month  salary,  and  de- 
cided to  change  Jobs  He  sent  copies  of  hU 
Boston  paper  and  applications  to  two  pros- 
pects, the  Dole  Ptoeapple  Company  In  Ha- 
wau  and  to  Washington  authorities  then 
recrulung  engineers  to  work  on  the  Panama 
CanaL  "To  my  great  amazement,  both  ap- 
plications brought  Job  offers  the  same  day  " 
Whitehead  and  his  wife  made  the  choice 

which     I     felt    offered    more    chaUenge 

Panama."  Whitehead  left  for  Panama  In  19ia 
aa  the  teettog  engineer  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  This  meant  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  operation  and  approval 
of  lock  equipment  before  It  was  put  into 
service  His  boss  waa  Colonel  (later  General) 
George  W.  Goethals. 

Two  months  after  he  arrived  In  Panama 
hla  wife  and  two  children  Joined  him  "Our 
third  chUd.  named  George  Goethals  White- 
head, was  born  In  Pedro  Miguel.  Goethals 
waa  so  pleased  that  he  let  the  baby  travel 
through  the  Canal  aboard  the  old  f  £  S  Uis- 
Joart.  the  firat  batttleahlp  to  cross  the 
Canal. "  Whitehead  chuckles  as  be  recalla 
that  when  his  wife  had  to  change  the  baby 
In  an  oalcer's  cabin,  an  admiral  boomed 
"What  a  hell  of  a  disgrace  to  the  Navy  to 
change  the  britches  of  a  baby  aboard  a 
united  states  battleship." 

Whitehead  recalls  that  Goethals  was  con- 
tinually battltog  the  present  American  mis- 
conception that  the  canal  was  being  built 
by  Army  personnel  "ActuaUy.  It  was  a  dvlc 
achievement  of  the  American  people.  Army 
officers  reported  only  to  Goethals,  who  in 
turn  reported  as  a  Presidential  appointee  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  GoethaU  wisely  al- 
ways placed  Army  personnel  to  positions 
comparable  to  those  staffed  by  civilians." 

Aa  testing  engtoeer.  Whitehead  watched 
work  slow  down,  as  the  Canal  neared  com- 
pletion, to  prolong  Jobs.  One  morning  Goe- 
thals suddenly  appeared  at  hla  operating 
shack,  hla  cigarette  bobbtog  up  and  down 
In  agitation,  demanding:  "I  want  you  to  teU 
me  what  la  the  matter."  Whitehead  rapUed: 
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The  organlzaUon  needs  pep."  When  Goe- 
thals asked  him  If  he  could  "put  pep"  Into 
thtogs.  Whitehead  said  he  could  it  he  had 
the  authority. 

"Oeothals  then  told  me  I  was  to  charge 
of  all  operations  on  the  Pacific  locks,  effec- 
tive the  next  morning  I  little  thought  then 
that  on  March  31.  1954.  40  years  later  I 
would  be  a  presldenual  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  dedicate  the  Goethals  Memorial 
at  Balboa  In  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  Canal  operations  were  not  without 
their  problems.  Whitehead  recaUs  On  one 
occasion.  Goethals  was  alerted  that  former 
President  William  Howard  Taft  was  comlni, 
to  inspect  the  facilities.  "We  had  planned  to 
demonstrate  a  lock  gate  at  Galun.  but  the 
gate,  without  apparent  manipulation,  awung 
across  the  locks.  Goethals  told  me  he  wanted 
a  faultless  demonstration  for  Taft  and  that 
he  would  let  Tatt  operate  the  upper  lock 
gates  at  Pedro  Miguel.  So  I  rigged  up  a 
switchboard  on  the  lock  wall  to  operate  the 
gates'  control  mechanisms." 

The  next  morning.  Taft  arrived  with  bis 
retinue.  Including  a  moUon  picture  camera- 
man. As  Whitehead  was  Introduced  Taft 
a-sked  him  to  throw  the  switches,  and  as  the 
camera  ground  away,  the  gates  swung  cloaed. 
Then  Goethals  a.<iked  me  to  open  both  galea 
The  gate  farthest  from  us  swung  open  but 
to  my  dismay  the  one  closest  to  us  did  not 
budge," 

Without  showing  any  excitement.  White- 
head dropped  through  a  manhole  cover  toto 
the  tunnel,  raced  to  the  control  board  on 
the  gate,  and  throw  the  connector  manually 
Then  be  quleUy  rejoined  the  Taft-Goethals 
party.  The  gale  opened  smoothly,  and  Taft 
returned  to  Washington  unaware  of  anv 
maltunctlon.  Later.  Whitehead  was  to  tell 
his  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  General 
Goethals  to  Our  Faith  Staved  Mountains/  a 
book  published  to  1944. 

Dr  Whlteheid  is  a  staunch  proponent  of 
the  construction  of  a  second  commercial 
canal,  the  size  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
through  Nicaragua.  Such  a  canal,  he  believes' 
would  greatly  benefit  the  United  States  econ.' 
omy.  handle  65  per  cent  of  the  smaller  ship- 
ping through  Panama,  and  bring  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  closer  by  560  mllea 

"The  Nlcaraguan  Canal  route  would  be 
about  180  mues  long,  mostly  through  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River  The 
Dnlted  SUtes  has  the  right  to  construct  a 
canal  over  this  route  for  a  99-year  period. 

"This  second  western  hemisphere  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  would  Uke  much  of  the  traffic 
presaure  off  of  the  Panama  (Janal"  Dr  White- 
head says.  "American  coastwise  shipping 
would  use  this  more  northerly  route  In  prel* 
erence  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  major  im- 
portance, our  nation's  economy  would  not 
depend  on  a  single  canal." 

In  1916.  GoetliaU  Invited  Whitehead  to 
Join  him  In  the  New  York  firm  of  GoethaU 
*  Company,  consulting  engineers.  The  firm 
had  an  outstanding  assemblage  of  talent  In 
wS;f  l'^..';  "'"  «  '^'ne^rlng  know-how. 
Whitehead  began  his  first  asslgnmeuu  with 
the  company  In  manulacturlng  and  later  be- 
came Interested  In  Industrial  management. 

When  Goethals'  firm  was  dissolved  White- 
head Joined  the  banktog  firm  of  George  H. 
Burr  and  Company  as  a  consulting  engineer 
Hla  next  move  was  to  the  New  Haven  Clock 
Company  to  1922.  "I  was  originally  to  liq- 
uidate the  company  lor  Burr  and  Company 
but  was  sure  I  oould  salvage  It  "  He  became 
president  and  general  manager,  and  suc- 
ceeded In  revitalizing  the  company  A  change 
in  ownership  and  the  different  philosophy  of 
the  new  management  prompted  him  to  leave 
the  company. 

In  1045.  at  the  request  of  the  Jotot  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Whitehead  vuited  the  Black  Forest 
area  of  Germany,  to  Inspect  German  planu 
and  supply  companies  which  had  made  naval 
mines  and  fuses  during  the  war.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  General  Lucius  Clay'a 
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office  to  Berlto.  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
German  economy  and  to  recommend  steps 
for  Its  rehabllltaUon. 

vt,^^!^!^*'™^''!  *"  staggering,  and  Dr. 
Whitehead  worked  alone  "Germany's  econ- 
omy had  reached  bottom  and  was  operatinij 
under  regimentation  with  scarcely  any  vital! 
Ity  First.  I  decided  to  evaluate  GermanVs 
asseu  and  llsblllues.  But  visit,  to  the  mili- 
tary government  and  to  German  ageuclr..i 
were  largely  unsatisfactory,  "However  his 
digging  did  produce  a  source  of  reliable  in- 
formation He  was  advlKed  to  find  the  famous 
German  financier  Hermann  Abs,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  powerful  Deutsche  Bank 

In  the  wake  of  Germany's  defeat.  Ab.  h  d 
b?en  exiled  to  a  Rhineland  farm  In  the 
French  sector.  Whitehead  cut  through  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  got  a  paas.  borrowed 
a  Jeep,  and  with  a  load  of  chocolate,  coffee 
^^'-  """  """"n  arrived  at  the  farmhouse' 
The  report  Whitehead  submitted  with  the 
help  of  Abs  and  others,  changed  the  think- 
ing of  the  military  govenunent  and  pro- 
vided a  new  direction  for  the  pollclea  which 
brought  abcut  the  almost  miraculous  Ger- 
man recovers-.  Whitehead  was  then  asked  to 
make  another  study  of  how  captured  enemy 
and  American  surplus  materials  "from  ciga- 
rettes and  shoes  to  nalla  and  baby  carriages" 
could  be  distributed  to  get  the  economy  off 
dead  center. 

•The  report  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
military  law,  and  Whitehead  was  appointed 
control  officer  for  the  German  PubUc  Cor- 
poration. On  hu  recommendation.  Abs  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  ot  Germany.  In  I960  tbs 
became  chairman  or  the  Krupp  corporation 
I  was  sent  back  to  Washington  to  represent 
the  German  economy  In  the  Msrshall  Plan 
project."  WhitehMd  recalls.  "But  I  iioon  de- 
cided I  waa  better  off  elsewhere,  so  I  resigned 
and  returned  to  my  work  as  a  consultlns  en- 
gineer." * 

Whitehead  was  asked  to  make  a  preliquido- 
tlon  study  ot  Scott  and  WllUams,  a  Laconia 
New  Hampshire  firm  manufacturing  circular 
knitting  equipment  In  1951.  the  65-yeir-old 
ndustrUUst  was  named  president.  He 
brought  the  company  from  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  to  an  annual  H  mUllon  dollar 
net  profit  after  taxes. 

"Ten  years  later.  I  retired  to  be  free  of 
manageri.il  respouslbllltlea.  but  conunued  .is 
board  chairman  On  retirement  I  was  made 
then  asked  me  to  help  out  on  maimgement 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Dnlted  Steel- 
workers  Union.  The  Lacoma  NaUonal  Bank 
problems,  and  I  accepted  the  presidency  for 
two  yeaia  only. "  ' 

Whitehead's  years  trf  diverse  activity  have 
creat«d  to  him  a  strong  admiraUon  for  self- 
reliance.  'I'm  afraid  many  of  the  young 
paople  today  lack  faith  In  the  future  Yet 
the  future  of  our  country  offers  more  oppor- 
tunities than  any  nauon  has  offered  to  his- 
tory." 

His  office,  to  an  attracUve  guest  cottage  on 
Lake  Wlnlsquam.  New  Hampshire,  contains 
desks  and  tables  piled  with  books  and  maga- 
zlnea  ranging  In  subject  from  englneeMng 
and  finance  to  his  latest  Interest,  the  an- 
cient near  East  and  the  mathematical  contn- 
buuons  ot  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians. 
In  1965,  a  gold  key  was  presented  to  him 
as  "Pioneer  Electric  Uule  Wrangler"  by 
Canal  Zone  Governor  Robert  J  Fleming  Jr 
In  1041,  he  received  an  Honorary  Doctoiate 
of  Engineering  from  HT  However  one  of  his 
prized  possessions  Is  a  photograph  of  General 
Lucius  O.  Clay,  presented  to  him  In  apprecla- 
,  ?J"5if  ""'^  '"  Germany,  li  an  evaluauon 
of  Dr.  Whitehead's  aocompllahments  can  be 
found.  11  u  to  the  inscription  under  the 
photograph; 

"TO  Richard  H.  Whitehead  whose  oontrlbu- 
Uona  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to  our  war  effort 
and  to  military  government  In  Germany  is  a 
measure  of  a  great  citlaen.  With 
gards,  Lucius  D.  Clay.** 
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(Br  Rlchud  B.  Whlteheul  >) 
Tbere  Are  only  two  low  parses,  leas  than 
300  ft  above  a«a  level,  through  the  back  bone 
of  the  Amerloas  at  lu  narrow  waist  line, 
cr  Isthmus,  connecting  North  and  South 
America;  one  where  we  built  our  Canal  and 
the  other  In  Nicaragua.'  Both  of  tbe.w  low 
passes  were  found  by  clvlUan  American  en- 
gineers. Through  one,  private  American  en- 
terprise built  the  Panama  Railroad,  completed 
in  I8S5  between  Colon  and  Panama  City, 
w  hich  the  French  had  to  purchase  when  tbey 
attempted  to  build  a  sea  level  canal.  The 
other  pass,  coupled  with  the  huge  lake  Nic- 
aragua. 19  much  closer  to  our  shores.  Here 
private  American  enterprise  laid  out  a  lock 
cunal  and  were  working  on  Its  construction 
after  the  French  failed  in  Panama."  Con- 
gress authorized  steamship  routes  in  the 
early  laSO's  from  both  our  coasts  ro  tcrmlns] 
points  on  each  of  these  routes,  and  In  the 
settlement  of  our  Pacific  temtortes  both 
routes  had  heavy  overland  iraflic 

Our  goveriunent  gave  serious  conjlderatlun 
to  building  a  canal  only  durlniE  the  Sponli.h 
American  War  when  the  battleship  Oregon  In 
1898  had  to  take  Its  historic  long  Journey 
around  the  Horn  Dramatically,  we  realized 
we  needed  a  canal,  as  Goethe  had  pretllcCed 
a»  early  as  1837.  His  prophecy  follows  in  part. 
"ft  may  be  foreseen  that  this  young  state 
win  In  30  to  40  years  have  occupied  and 
peopled  the  large  tract  or  land  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  In  such  case  a  more  rapid 
communication  should  he  maintained  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of 
North  America  than  the  disagreeable  and 
tedious  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  It  is  ab- 
solutely Indispensable  for  the  Unued  States 
to  effect  a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Oulf  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  I  am  certain  they  will 
do  It  ■  Was  this  to  be  a  lock  canal  through 
Nicorsgua  or  would  we  acquire  the  rights 
of  the  sea  level  canal  that  Delesseps  had 
failed  to  build,  and  If  we  acqultvd  these 
rights  woiUd  we  build  a  sea  level  or  a  lock 
canal?  Thus  began  the  "battle  of  the  levels" 
in  which  the  majority  of  consulting  boards 
with  exception  of  the  Sultan  Commission  of 
1030  has  always  favored  a  sea  level  canal  at 
Panama. 

After  we  wisely  built  a  lock  canal,  idoptlug 
the  minority  viewpoint,  the  Armv  engineers 
still  persisted.  In  spite  of  the  achievements 
of  the  great  Ooethal  of  their  own  corps,  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  changed  Into 
a  sea  level  canal.  Thus  the  •Battle  ol  the 
Levels"  Goethalj  termed  It  has  gone  on  con- 
tinuously since  we  started  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  Canal  Diggers  are  lock 
canal  advocates  and  have  always  been  on  the 
defensive.  excepUng  when  our  leaders 
Slevens  and  Ooethals.  had  the  actual  respon- 
sibility of  the  undertaking.  They  are  long 
departed.  I  humbly  attempt  to  give  voice 
to  then-  thoughts  as,  at  83,  I  am  one  of  few 
.■survivors  who  as  a  fellow  Canal  Digger  was 
intimately  associated  with  them. 

The  outstantling  success  of  the  Suez  Can- 
al completed  In  1889  by  De  Lesseps  naturally 
lurned  hu  thoughts  to  an  Isthmian  canal. 
Popular  and  honored  In  Prance  he  was  the 
logical  choice  to  head  this  new  enterprise. 
With  hUn  as  head,  capital  and  support 
.seemed  assured,  even  though  America  held 
aloof.  A  survey  to  18T7  by  French  Lt.  Wyse 
located  the  proposed  canal  between  Colon 
snd  Panama  City  paralleling  the  American 
Panama  Railroad.  De  Lesseps,  not  a  trained 
engineer,  insisted  on  a  sea  level  canal.  His 
experience  at  Suez  proved  a  disastrous  hand- 
:cap-=  "The  engineering  problems  met  at 
Sties."  says  Blonchard  in  Seventy  Years  of 
Suez  were  not  at  all  comparable  with  Pan- 
ama, a  fact  that  De  Lesseps  discovered  uter, 
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much  to  his  sorrow.  "Panama  required  a 
huge  cut  to  be  blasted  through  a  mounuin 
of  solid  rock,  at  Suez  It  was  largely  a  matter 
of  dredging  out  mud  and  sand:  In  fact  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  excavating  was 
done  by  an  army  of  some  as.ooo  laborers, 
who  shoveled  dirt  Into  baskets,  loaded  them 
on  donkeys  who  In  turn,  carried  and  dumped 
It  beyond  the  edges  of  the  great  ditch.  This 
led.  In  the  former  case,  to  an  expensive  and 
complicated  lock  canal  In  which  ships  had 
to  be  raised  and  then  lowered  some  85  feet, 
literally  Ufted  over  the  continental  divide! 
For  the  other,  a  simple  sea-level  waterway 
was  quite  feasible."  He  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  task-  HU  technical  committee 
considered  an  estimate  of  240  million  dol- 
lars and  la  years  time,  Insumclent  for  a  sea 
level  canal  7a  ft  wide  and  28  ft.  deep.  He 
considered  It  excessive  and  arbltrarUy  re- 
duced It  to  131  million  and  8  years  time 
Work  was  started  on  this  basis  In  1881.  De 
Lesseps.  by  force  of  circumstances  of  his 
own  creation,  became  the  promoter  of  an 
unsound  venture.  He  and  his  son  finally 
spent  360  minion  doUars  but  had  taken  In 
only  aea  minion.  Then  confidence  In  them 
waned  and  the  crash  came  In  1889.  AH  Prance 
shuddered.  A  new  company  was  formed  out 
of  the  receivership  of  the  old  to  keep  their 
concession  olive.  Their  only  hope  of  any 
recovery  was  to  find  a  purchaser  and  wa 
were  the  only  prospect. 

Thej-  had  excavated  76  million  cu  yds  but 
only  30  million  cu.  yds  that  would  be  useful 
to  us,  they  also  had  purchased  the  Panama 
Railroad  built  by  American  Interests 

The  story  of  De  Lesseps'  attempt  to  dig 
a  sea  level  canal  u  dramatized  by  their 
nammg  of  Oold  Hill  m  Culebra  Cut  Here 
Is  where  the  French  began  work  on  the 
summit  of  the  continental  divide.  The  lowest 
point  In  the  saddle  between  Gold  Hill  and 
Contractors  HUl  Initially  287  ft.  above  sea 
level  was  excavated  for  a  depth  of  140  ft. 
and  the  remainder  of  the  9  mile  cut  opened. 
They  did  a  surprising  amount  of  work  when 
the  diminutive  equipment  they  used  U  con- 
sidered and  actually  removed  600,000  cu 
yds  In  one  month  They  uaed  narrow  gauge 
tracks  and  lacked  the  heavy  raUroad  equip- 
ment which  we  employed  with  wide  gauge 
tracks.  Contractors  Hni  was  named  as  the 
result  of  the  hard  work  of  a  Dutch  contrac- 
tor, but  Gold  HiU  was  named  from  a  stock 
prospectus  put  out  by  the  Company  to  raise 
additional   capital    translated   as   follows: 

"There  Is  one  hlU  In  the  Canal  alignment 
that  must  be  removed  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  excavation  (It  is  still  there;  may  It  re- 
main Brml,  It  Is  a  giganuc  mound  of  rock 
but  far  from  being  a  hindrance  this  hUl  Is 
one  of  the  Company's  best  assets  for  we  are 
confidently  Informed  by  our  geologist  that 
this  moimtaln  Is  full  of  gold  and  it  U  be- 
lieved that  the  ore  from  this  place  alone 
win  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  costs 
or  canal  excavation". 

All  Prance  was  crushed  by  De  Lesseps' 
catsstropic  failure  One  voice  had  been  raised 
that  might  have  saved  the  venture  for 
Prance,  but  It  had  been  quieted  by  De  Les- 
seps. It  was  the  plan  or  Oodln  De  Leplnay 
who  In  the  beginning  proposed  "a  dam  across 
the  Chagres  at  Gatun  to  create  a  lake  of 
sufflclcnt  height  to  absorb  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres,  the  level  of  the  lake  to  be  a  little 
below  the  height  of  the  highest  flood  waters" 
and  continued  DeLepinay  "it  will  be  the 
most  advantageous  to  navigation."  Our  pre- 
sent canal  to  all  practical  purposes  was  built 
on  Deleplnay's  plan  with  the  Oatun  Dam 
as  Its  keystone.  Oelepltuiy  wanted  to  work 
with  nature  and  use  the  mighty  Chagres  as 
a  friend.  Instead  of  an  enemy,  to  help  lock 
the  ships  over  the  t»ntlnental  divide. 

After  DeLeasepa'  faUure  we  took  over  and 
a  new  International  commission  still  reoom- 
mended  building  a  sea  level  catutl.'*  After  a 
lot  afloat  motion,  the  gnat  railroad  engineer 
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John  F  SWvens  was  appointed  to  carry  on 
He  wisely  convinced  the  President  and  Con- 
gress '•  that  we  should  buUd  a  high  level  lock 
canal  closely  followmg  the  suggestions  of  De 
Leplnay  George  W.  Goethala,  bis  successor 
believed  also  only  In  a  lock  canal. 

The  work  ol  those  great  engineers  and  ad- 
ministrators was  so  successful  that  one 
would  expect  the  "battle  of  the  levels"  set- 
tled Not  so.  Instead  It  has  been  renewed  with 
new  vigor  especially  In  the  last  nine  years  by 
Presidential  dictum  backed  up  with  funds 
from  Congress. 

Stevens  and  my  Chicago  friend  Ralph 
Budd  organized  the  excavation  of  Culebra 
Cut,  the  dllBcult  9  mile  stretch  through  the 
continental  divide,  that  the  French  had 
opened  up.  Contrary  to  a  recent  statement 
by  a  Colonel  of  engineers  for  distrlhullon  to 
members  or  Congress,  this  was  no  horse  and 
buggy  undertaking  with  equipment  that 
would  be  obsolete  today.  We  Canal  Diggers 
got  excavation  up  to  a  million  cu  yds  per 
month  m  short  order  and  reached  a  peak  Df 
two  million  There  were  78  miles  of  brosd 
gauge  track  laid  In  the  narrow  cut  The  long 
dirt  trains  were  large  fiau  with  unloaders 
that  dumped  the  spoil  m  minutes.  280  000 
holes  were  drilled  each  month  and  loaded 
with  700,000  pounds  of  dynamite.  The  booms 
of  every  shovel  that  could  be  placed  In  posi- 
tion were  In  conttouous  motion  loading  dirt 
trains  moving  ahead  In  synchronism  with 
their  swinging  booms.  These  dirt  trains  left 
the  out  with  their  spoil  on  unheard  of  close 
schedules  a  minute  apart:  no  known  modern 
system  could  move  the  dirt  out  of  Culebra 
Cut  any  raster  because  as  Stevens  said  "It 
was  a  matter  of  transportation  ".'  Culebra 
Cut  has  been  renamed  to  commemorate 
Colonel  Galllard  who  was  In  charge  of  ex- 
cavation under  GoethaU.  One  day  I  visited 
the  cut  with  him  and  as  we  watched  to- 
gether that  wonder  In  work,  "to  silt  the  slid- 
ing mountains  and  lift  the  eternal  tide  "  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  "Imagine  the  tolly  of 
building  a  sea  level  canal"". 

The  board  of  consulting  engineers  of  1905 
estimated  total  excavation  tor  a  lock  canal 
at  96  mlUlon  cubic  yards,  when  the  width  rf 
the  cut  was  Increased  to  300  ft.  they  raised 
their  estimate  to  176  million.  The  actual  ex- 
cavation In  1917  when  the  canal  was  ready 
for  dependable  service  with  a  full  depth 
channel  was  325  million. > 

Now.  when  the  slides  have  Just  been  lamed 
and  the  width  of  the  channel  Increased  to 
500  ft.,  over  650  mUllon  cu.  yds  have  been 
excavated.  So  much  for  estimates  and  ac- 
tuautlesl  Truly  "Our  Faith  Moved  Moun- 
tains."" 

The  public  believe  erroneously  that  the 
Army  Engineers  bum  the  Panama  Canal 
Actually  the  Canal  was  a  civic  achievement ' 
of  the  American  People,  however  an  army  en- 
gineer olScer  has  been  assigned  as  governor 
since  the  permanent  organization  went  Into 
effect  on  AprU  I,  1914  "The  Steamship  Sonta 
Clara  was  the  first  commercial  steamship  to 
pass  through  the  PtcUic  locks  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  June  1914;  I  stood  on  her  bridge 
with  her  Captain.  "Then  and  since,  the  locks 
have  fulfilled  and  surpassed  expectations. 
When  an  Army  governor  recommended  In 
1947  the  conversion  of  our  Canal  Into  a  sea 
level  "  ditch:  the  canal  banks  were  stUl  slid- 
ing In!  His  report  was  shelved  but  work  was 
stopped  Indefinitely  on  a  third  set  of  larger 
locks  which  are  badly  needed  for  our  large 
aircraft  carrlen  after  an  expenditure  of  89 
mUllon  dollars.  These  locks  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Sultan  Commission  '  In  1930 
and  Congress  had  approved  their  construc- 
tion and  work  had  begun  on  them  In  1940. 

In  1901  the  President  appointed  a  study 
group  '•  and  the  army  engineers  consulted 
advised,  that  the  tidal  currents  were  not  an 
obstacle.  "This  was  a  grave  mistake.  "There  was 
a  shortage  of  water,  they  advlaed,  with  In- 
creasing traffic.  More  and  more  ships  Includ- 
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ing  wotat  or  our  lAte  alrcr&ft  c&rrlers  were 
too  big  to  go  ttarougb  the  canal  IocIlb.  Tbey 
did  not  Btat«  that  znany  of  these  larger  ships 
could  not  eDt«r  any  o(  our  Ports  on  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Quit,  and  \t  there  web  a  sbcH*t« 
age  of  water  tt  could  be  pumped  from  the 
ocean  Into  the  lake  at  a  very  small  cost  per 
lockage.  It  was  also  claimed  mistakenly  a^d 
the  news  media  advised  that  only  a  few  hun- 
dred persons  were  required  to  operate  a  sea 
level  canal  Instead  of  several  thousand  to 
handle  a  lock  canal  •  Propaganda  for  a  sea 
level  canal  was  given  the  full  treatment  by 
government  agencies.  The  Executive  branch 
of  government  coupled  all  this  with  the  al- 
luring posKlblllty  that  a  new  sea  level  canal 
could  In  all  likelihood  be  buUt  with  nuclear 
energy  at  a  comparatively  low  fractional  cost 
of  conventional  excavation. 

On  Sept-  32,  19«4  Congress  accordingly 
passed  public  law  88609  establishing  a  com- 
mission with  five  men  from  private  life.  "For 
determination  of  the  feasibility  of  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea  level  canal,  and  the  estimated  costs 
thereof*.  Only  a  study  for  a  sea  level  canal 
was  provided  for.  the  sea  level  advocates  had 
hit  below  OUT   belt. 

I  had  the  honor  In  1954  of  dedicating  In  a 
moving  ceremony  the  Gocthals  Memorial 
erected  by  act  of  a  grateful  Congress  In  the 
Canal  Zone  at  Balboa*  President  Remon, 
the  strong  man  of  Panama,  participated  in 
the  tribute  to  our  great  Canal  Builder. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  assassinated  and 
political  turmoil  ensued.  The  left  wingers 
led  by  communists  in  Panama's  university 
started  an  antl-Amencan  hate  movement. 

We  surviving  Canal  Diggers  at  the  time 
were  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  In 
1914.  During  the  Intervening  years  It  had 
remained  the  world's  greatest  engineering 
achievement.  As  a  gesture  of  good  will  our 
country  spent  20  million  dollars  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  canal  to  link  up  the 
Inter -American  Highway.  When  we  attempt- 
ed to  dedicate  It  In  1962  the  Panamanian 
communists  were  so  well  organised  that  we 
had  a  riot  Instead.*  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Canal  Zone  was  Invaded  by  armed  moba  with 
the  Panama  authorities  making  no  Initial  at- 
tempt to  restore  order.  The  riots  resulted  In 
the  usual  bloodshed  with  fatalities,  burn- 
ing of  Canal  Zone  property,  and  looting.* 
The  bridge  we  had  given  Panama  and 
another  mlUlon  dollars  annually  from  ie&6 
for  treaty  rights  resulted  only  m  cr«atlng 
a  voracious  appetite  for  more.  The  Panama 
flag  now  fiew  with  ours  over  the  Zone.  The 
fifty  year  anniversary  celebration  scheduled 
for  I8Si  was  not  for  us,  most  of  us  Canal 
Diggers  stayed  home.  That  year  traffic 
reached  a  new  high  of  over  73  million  long 
tons. 

Then  we  received  a  blow  from  our  own 
President.  We  were  Informed  on  Dec.  18, 
1964.  that,  after  all,  a  sea  level  canal  should 
have  been  built  in  the  first  place  (When 
over  660  million  cu.  yds.  had  been  excavated 
and  the  slides  were  still  in  motion).  He 
stated  the  report  of  1930  recommending  the 
third  set  of  locks  to  handle  larger  ships  was 
made  as  an  interim  measure  with  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  canal  ultimately  to 
a  sea  level  canal  (I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
bow  it  could  be  so  construed).  The  Presi- 
dent had  been  sold — book.  Une,  and  sinker — 
that  nothing  would  do  except  a  sea  level 
canal  and  that  the  canal  we  built  was 
obsolete.  He  and  every  head  of  a  govern- 
ment department  concerned,  he  stated,  were 
determined  on  a  new  sea  level  canal  at  a 
location  to  be  determined  by  the  new  Inter 
Oceanic  Canal  Commission  preferably  built 
by  nuclear  fission.  And  if  they  found  this 
was  not  feasible,  conventional  means  would 
be  used  to  convert  the  De  Leplnay-stevens- 
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Ooethals  masterpiece  into  a  sea  level  eana) 
that  wotild  handle  all  the  600  ships  at  that 
time  that  were  too  big  to  go  through,  and 
any  others  In  the  future.  With  thU  Presiden- 
tial dictum  backed  by  legislation  from  Con- 
gress and  large  authorizations,  the  Inter* 
Oceanic  Commission  met  monthly  and  passed 
the  engineering  studies  on  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Army  Engl- 
neers.'*  It  has  developed  since  that  they 
passed  a  hot  potato. 

We  Canal  Diggers  who  were  on  the  Job 
during  the  excavation  ol  Culebra  Cut  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  they  tried  to  dig 
the  canal  120  ft.  deeper!  What  woiUd  hap- 
pen to  the  mighty  Chagres  with  its  astound- 
ing power  of  destruction  when  it  was  un- 
controlled and  no  longer  cushioned  by 
Gatun  Lake!  Even  our  lock  canal  had  been 
shut  down  to  traffic  by  its  rampages.  The 
canal  control  facilities  have  been  barely  able 
to  handle  the  350.000  cu.  It.  of  water  per 
second  that  naturally  flows  at  times  Into 
Gatun  Lake.  These  matters  did  not  deter 
the  1947  report  ol  the  Army  engineer  gov- 
eraax  of  the  Canal  recommending  its  conver- 
sion into  sea  level  but  this  report  had  been 
shelved  and  not  exposed  to  attack.  But 
now  the  alluring  prospect  of  using  nuclear 
fission  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  the  answn-. 
The  report  of  1964  containing  a  full  page 
photograph  of  the  President  with  his  dictum 
also  showed  a  crater  formed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  100  kilo-ton  thermo-nuclear  de- 
vice that  moved  614  mlUion  cu.  yds.  The 
crater  was  300  ft.  deep  and  1280  ft.  in  diam- 
eter. Even  so.  it  would  be  dwarfed  In  Culebra 
Cut  alongside  Gold  Hill  In  the  Cucuracba 
slide.  The  dictum  of  the  President  was 
backed  up  by  the  foUowlng  reference  to  the 
Illustrated  crater.  "Nuclear  excavaUou  ex- 
periments have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
nuclear  canal  excavation  la  theoretically 
possible." 

We  Canal  Diggers,  and  I  might  add  the 
Panamanians,  were  not  convinced.  No  one 
who  has  not  stood  on  the  bottom  level  of 
Culebra  Cut  and  l>een  in  tropical  storms  can 
have  any  realistic  conception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  building  a  sea  level  trans -Isthmian 
canal.  We  Canal  Diggers  became  articulate 
but  we  were  treated  as  outsiders.  We  repre- 
sented a  generation  that  had  done  well  in 
iLs  time  but  the  world  had  moved  along  and 
we  could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  up  with 
it.  They  thought  we  bad  lost  the  battle  of 
the  levels  especially  with  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear fission.  But  had  we?  We  began  to  ask 
embarrassing  questions. 

Our  great  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
came  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  1906,  After  operat- 
ing a  steam  shovel  in  Culebra  Cut  he  ar- 
ranged to  give  us  Ditch  Diggers  at  his  own 
expense  a  bronse  medal,  one  of  which  I 
proudly  possess  and  be  told  us.  "You  will 
stand  as  only  a  few  of  the  most  famotu 
armies  in  history.  This  is  one  of  the  grvat 
works  of  the  world,  greater  than  you  reallae". 
Three  score  years  later  our  work  In  two  world 
wars  bad  ably  served  our  nation  and  360.000 
ahlps  had  gone  through  our  canal  .^ 

Our  60th  anniversary  bad  been  a  flop, 
now  we  received  another  blow,  this  time 
from  our  liberal  press.  The  Americans  they 
stated,  who  carried  on.  were  colonists  who 
lived  In  comfort  in  well  kept  houses  with 
trimmed  lawns  while  the  Panamanians  who 
worked  with  them  lived  In  squalor  outside 
the  Zone.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  prosperity 
we  had  brought  Panama »  or  of  the  mansions 
on  the  Buena  Vlata  in  Panama  on  the  way 
to  the  golf  course  or  that  we  paid  higher 
wages  with  fringe  benefits  to  Panomlana  on 
the  Canal  Zone  than  they  did  in  Panama. 
These  Americans  were  highly  selected  tech- 
nical personnel  serving  their  country  in  sen- 
sitive positions,  who  were  subject  to  call 
around  the  clock  and  kept  the  Canal  in 
tip  top  shape  to  safely  transit  forty  or  more 
ships  per  day.  a  demanding  responsibility 
that  left  Uttle  enerfy  for  leisure.  Panama, 
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our  liberal  press  said,  bad  been  exploited:  we 
were  interlopers  depriving  them  of  their 
beritace  and  so  on.  This  liberal  propaganda 
was  written  in  the  same  convincing  manner 
that  helped  Castro  rob  and  resulted  In  his 
grave  threat  to  our  security.  Our  1903  treatv 
had  already  been  emasculated  by  giving  up 
our  right  to  restore  law  and  order  in  Panama. 
OlTlog  up  this  right  had  resulted  in  the 
mob  invasion  of  the  canal  which  Uireatened 
the  safety  of  the  canal,  and  could  only  be 
stopped  by  armed  force  after  bloodshed  with 
fatalities  and  destruction  of  vital  canal 
property. 

A  secret  treaty  wo*  being  negotiated  by 
our  State  Department  with  the  urging  of 
the  new  commiselon  when  its  terms  leaked 
out  prematurely.  We  were  to  relinquish  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  and  eventually  give  It  to 
Panama.  A  new  sea  level  canal  was  to  be 
jointly  operated.  Astounded,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  led  by  Congressman  Flood.' 
(Who  during  the  years  had  kept  in  touch 
with  canal  affairs)  rose  in  heated  protest 
and  threatened  to  bodily  Invade  the  Senate 
who  alone  has  treaty  making  powers. 

My  friend.  Congressman  Wyman,  presented 
my  views  on  this  giveaway  treaty  on  Sept.  12. 
1967  (90th  Congress  Vol  113  No.  148)»  In  a 
len^hy  lUtement  entitled  "Why  we  should 
keep  full  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
not  give  up  our  sovereign  rights  to  the  Canal 
Zone".  Tills  statement  follows  in  part: 

"A  shameful  surrender  of  our  heritage  la 
being  planned  of  which  the  public  Is  almost 
unaware.  In  1936  a-e  revised  our  treaty  and 
gave  up  the  right  to  malnUln  law  and  order. 
Panama  has  had  frequent  armed  insurrec- 
tions, without  our  military  presence  the 
safety  of  the  canal  would  be  moet  proble- 
matical. 

"A  red  herring  device  of  a  sea  level  canal 
has  been  used  and  Congress  has  been  pre- 
vsUed  upon  to  pass  legislation  to  study  a 
sea  level  canal  only  so  thai  other  and  more 
practical  su^estlons  can  not  even  be  con- 
sidered. 

"Panama  has  known  all  about  and  deliber- 
ated about  the  proposed  give  away  treaty  for 
months,  they  are  In.  the  American  public  la 
out.  Tbey  know  the  unlikelihood  of  a  sea 
level  canal  ever  being  buUt.  They  also  know 
that  the  majority  of  ships  built  too  large  to 
transit  the  canal  will  never  pay  tolls  to  use 
any  canal.  Many  were  btillt  to  avoid  having 
to  go  through  the  Suez  canal,  a  busier  canal 
than  oura  when  Egypt  keeps  tt  open." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Aug.  29, 
1967  In  a  brainwashing  article  from  Panama 
concerning  the  new  treaties,  quoted  a  student 
who  said : 

"The  existence  of  a  foreign  colony  sup- 
ported by  a  massive  military  force  in  the 
heart  of  Panamanian  territory  whether  sanc- 
tioned by  treaty  or  not  works  as  an  irritant 
to  Panama  pride  and  nationalism.  Naturally 
Panamanians  want  control  over  the  Zone  and 
an  end  to  military  bases". 

Before  the  give-away  treaty  couJd  be  acted 
on.  Panama  elected  a  new  president.  Arias,  no 
friend  of  ours.  Even  the  give-away  treaty 
would  never  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  us  out. 
In  spite  of  the  bUllons  we  had  invested  with 
no  net  return  to  the  TYeasury.  Then  he  got 
In  a  tangle  with  the  Panama  police  force,  a 
truck  load  of  Panama  police  overthrew  his 
government,  exiled  him.  cleaned  up  the  hot- 
bed of  radlcallsjn  in  Panama's  University, 
and  set  up  the  present  military  dictatorship. 
Thanks  to  our  Canal.  Panama  today  sulfeni 
no  recession  On  the  contrary,  her  economy 
is  booming.  This  Arias  u  the  same  person 
now  negotiating  with  Nicaragua  for  Onassts. 
Before  Richard  Nixon  became  President  he 
sent  me  the  following  unsolicited  letter: 

"I  have  Just  bad  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing over  your  statement  on  the  proposed 
Panama  treaties  which  was  placed  In  the  rec- 
ord by  my  good  friend  Congressman  Wyman. 
"Tou  can  be  sure  I  shall  study  this  state- 
ment very  thoroughly  in  preparing  my  own 
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position  on  this  issue  whieb  Is  so  critical  to 
the  securit;  of  the  United  States." 

Recently  the  State  I>epanment  unwisely 
reopened  negotiations  with  the  new  military 
government  of  Panama.  Alarmed,  the  House 
of  RepresentatKes  movetj  quickly  to  avert  an 
Impending  tragedy  On  July  14,  1970  Con- 
gressman W>'man  introduced  H.  Res.  1143 
stating  It  was  "the  policy  of  the  House,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain 
Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  that  we  In  no  way  forfeit, 
cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sov- 
ereign rights  or  Jurisdiction". 

We  Canai  Diggers  often  stood  on  the  banks 
ctf  the  Cut  opposite  Gold  Hill,  fascinated, 
watching  the  shovels  snorting  steam  like 
harnessed  dragons  working  at  lower  and 
lower  levels  to  reach  the  pioneer  cut,  eleva- 
tion 40  ft,  above  sea  level.  The  great  West 
Culebra  slide  has  since  moved  the  place 
where  we  stood  Into  the  cut  300  ft.  below. 
Gold  Hill  today  is  an  Isolated  huge  rock 
with  sides  rising  prcctpltously  from  the  cut 
to  elevation  962  ft.  The  South  side  of  Gold 
HUl  drops  sharply  350  ft.  Into  a  sea  of  yellow 
rock  and  mud  of  the  great  Cucuracha  slide 
below  On  the  North  aide  It  drops  300  ft. 
below  Into  the  crushed  rock  disintegrated 
by  natural  forces  of  what  is  left  of  the  great 
East  Culebra  slides.  Just  as  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  .so  she  uses  her  might  to  restore 
her  equlUbrlura  when  we  overstep  the  lib- 
erties we  take  with  her.  Since  our  canal  was 
opened  to  shipping  in  1914  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly closed  to  traffic  oecause  of  slides. 
;(iid  only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  gravely 
threatened  by  a  craok  in  Contractors  Hill 
thnt  would  have  sent  a  mountain  of  rock 
Into  the  canal  if  Immediate  steps  had  not 
been  taken  just  in  time,  if  the  cut  were  dug 
120  ft.  deeper  to  make  the  canal  into  a  sea 
level  canal  what  would  happen  to  Gold  HUl 
and  the  expofed  vert«brae  jf  the  continental 
backbone  that  tower  over  passing  shipping? 
Obviously  no  sensible  government  would  ever 
permit  tuch  risks  to  be  taken. 

When  one  blaate  with  nuclear  fission  one 
geu  a  huge  crater  300  to  300  ft.  deep  and 
even  though  you  rip  rap  the  sides  of  this 
crater  with  hard  material,  fused  by  the  ex- 
plosion, the  tremendous  forces  Involved  have 
dislntegrat-ed  and  weakened  the  structures 
of  the  remaining  material  on  which  the  sta- 
bility of  the  l>anks  depend.  We  had  two  type* 
of  elides  on  the  canal;  one,  a  gravity  slide 
where  the  pressure  resulting  from  removal 
ot  material  crushed  the  rock  In  the  holding 
banks,  resulted  in  a  crack  behind  the  banks 
:md  then  the  entire  bank  between  the  crack 
and  the  cut  would  slide  Into  the  cut.  An- 
other type  was  one  where  the  pressure  be- 
hind the  banks  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cut  and  force  the  bottom  of 
the  cut  upwards  with  material  from  behind 
the  banks  moving  beneatli,  then  the  entire 
mass  would  slide  in.  One  such  slide  closed 
the  canal  for  four  months.  First  we  had  an 
Island  in  the  middle  of  the  canal,  then  a 
peninsula,  and  finally  an  isthmus  far  above 
the  level  of  the  water  In  the  cut. 

AH  of  this  Is  a  matter  of  record  but  forgot- 
ten when  President  Johnson  Issued  bis  sea 
level  canal  dictum.'"  But  had  not  the  Army 
engineers  in  their  1947  report  recommended 
converting  the  canal  Into  a  sea  level  canal? 
So.  after  all  we  cannot  blame  him  too  much 
as  he  was  surrounded  by  sea  level  advocates 
with  no  experienced  voice  able  to  dissent  as 
It  requires  communication  to  have  one's  voice 
beard 

So  with  the  authority  of  the  Inter-Oceanlc 
Canal  Commission,'"  the  Army  engineers  took 
over  a  feasibility  survey  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  First  they  had  to  select 
the  routes.  The  only  other  logical  place  be- 
sides our  canal  la  the  Nicaragua  route.  This 
rouw  had  been  recommended  by  the  Army 
engineers  previously  as  a  better  route  than 
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Panama.  American  private  capital  had  tried 
to  build  on  this  route  and  even  had  pur- 
chased and  put  to  work  some  of  E>elesseps' 
dredges,  after  his  failure  in  Panama.  The 
Panamanians,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a 
canal  by  the  Nlcaraguan  route  and  aided  by 
the  represenutlve  of  the  defunct  French  Co 
Bunuaa  Varllla  staged  a  revoluUon  and 
lowered  the  asking  price  of  the  defunct 
French  company  for  their  assets  to  40  million 
dollars  without  the  Nlcaraguan  competition 
the  price  would  probably  have  been  100  mil- 
lion doUars  more.  The  Americans  who  had  in- 
vested more  than  lO  million  dollars  In  Nic- 
aragua were  left  holding  the  bag  when  the 
Senate  decided,  perhaps  unwisely,  on  Pan- 
ama. Certainly  this  route  should  be  given 
every  consideration  as  we  also  have  a  moral 
obligation  under  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  But 
the  dictum  was  for  a  sea  level  canal,  a  sea 
level  canal  to  avoid  draining  Lake  Nicaragua 
would  have  to  go  through  the  mountains  on 
a  hopelessly  impractical  route.  So  the  Army 
engineers,  of  course,  have  found  a  sea  level 
canal  that  would  brmg  New  Orleans  City  560 
miles  closer  to  Ban  Francisco,  not  only  Im- 
practical but  have  gone  a  step  further  In  un- 
wisely giving  a  lock  canal  there  no  consld- 
era'.lon. 

A  rout«  to  use  nuclear  ttsslon  had  to  be 
selected  away  from  centers  of  population. 
Only  two  routes  at  first  were  considered;  one 
the  Saaaxdl-Martl  route  where  Balboa  first 
saw  the  Pacific  "Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Da- 
rlen,"  a  hundred  miles  South  of  our  canal; 
and  the  other.  300  miles  South  In  Colombia, 
the  Atrato  Truando  route.  Then  they  pre- 
maturely made  a  cost  comparison.  The  Sa- 
sardi-Marti  route  would  Iw  48  miles  long. 
With  nuclear  fission  it  would  coat  only  747 
million  dollars  but  with  conventional  means 
the  costs  would  be  over  5  billion.  The  Atrato- 
Truando  route  wotUd  cost  1.440  million  dol- 
lars with  nuclear  fission  and  over  5  million 
with  conventional  methods.  Naturally  with 
these  estimates  they  concentrated  on  the 
Sasftrdl-Marti  route.  This  Is  one  of  the  moat 
primitive  spots  in  the  American  Inhabited  by 
the  wild  Cuna  Indiana  who  recognize  no 
governments.  The  Chagres  Is  a  mild  stream 
compared  to  their  Chucunaque  river  which 
has  a  tidal  bore  with  its  ascending  wall  of 
water  with  Incoming  flood  tides.  The  coun- 
try is  so  wild  that  the  Inter- American  High- 
way has  not  attempted  to  build  through  it 
as  yet.  The  Panamanians  who  were  recruited 
to  cut  a  wide  lane  through  the  dense  Jtmgles 
for  surveys,  were  at  no  time  worried  that  a 
canal  would  ever  be  built  through  there 
that  would  LBolat«  Panama  and  Colon  cities 
but  they  were  willing  to  help  us  spend  our 
money.  The  Army  engineers  found  that  more 
than  48  miles  was  Involved  as  the  mighty 
Chucunaque  had  shoaled  up  the  approach 
for  miles  out  to  sea.  After  9  years  they  re- 
ported nuclear  cKcavatton  was  being  con- 
sidered for  only  part  of  the  route. 

The  1&69  report  of  the  commission  stated 
nuclear  flaslon  has  nof  yet  been  developed 
safely  for  canal  excavatUm  to  the  extent 
required.  The  late  report  Is  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  continue  their  re- 
search beyond  Dec.  1.  1970.  the  date  for  the 
Commission  to  submit  their  final  report.  The 
Panama-American  on  June  24,  1970  had  a 
startling  headUne  absent  In  our  sources  of 
information.  It  read: 

NTTCIXAB     PLAN     atnXD     UMSAflE    FOB    CANAL 
EXCAVATION 

An  Isthmian  nuclear  canal  Is  r  pipe 
dream!  It  Is  one  thing  to  blast  a  crater  and 
have  It  remain  put  in  the  Nevada  deserts  but 
quite  another  matter  when  you  subject  It  to 
the  downpour  of  the  tropics.  As  our  able 
canai  geologist  McDonald  used  to  say  before 
they  inuoduced  the  science  of  soil  mechanics, 
"Disintegrated  rock  mixed  with  tropical  rain 
becomes  sliding  mud." 

Ooethala  in  1910  wrote  "The  Isthmian 
Canal"   from  which   I   quote  "Accidents  in 
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locks  are  relaUvely  few  and  none  of  a  serious 
nature  have  occurred  at  the  St.  Mary's  PaU 
Canal  diulng  &4  years  of  its  use.  The  risk  to 
ships  In  narrow  waterways  such  as  proposed 
for  a  sea  level  canal  at  Panama  far  outweigh 
all  hazards  In  the  proposed  lock  canal  PRO- 
VIDED fand  the  Italics  are  his)  the  latter 
Is  50  bunt  as  to  minimize  the  chances  of  ac- 
cidents at  the  locks.  This  is  met  by  provid- 
ing every  possible  safety  device,  by  building 
the  locks  In  duplicate,  and  by  the  Installa- 
tion Of  a  system  by  which  the  vessels  will  be 
controlled  by  powerful  machinery  on  the 
lock  walls,  thus  avoiding  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  vessels,  crew,  or  englneroom  staff 
which  once  led  to  the  accident  at  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal."  Such  a  system  was  in- 
stalled in  our  canal.  Special  towing  locomo- 
tlvfts  grared  to  the  lock  walls  moved  In  syn- 
chronism to  guide  the  ships  through.  An 
Army  engineer  officer  was  appointed  as  engi- 
neer of  maintenance  and  the  lock  organiza- 
tion reported  to  him.  The  pilots,  when  In  the 
locks,  had  to  conform  to  the  lock  masters- 
safety  requirements  and  hu  representative 
directed  the  lock  operations  for  each  ship 
The  pUot  In  the  locks  used  the  ships'  engines 
■parlngly.  The  engineer  of  maintenance  was 
to  be  the  next  governor  as  It  was  felt  that 
only  by  contact  with  the  lock  organization 
could  he  acquire  the  needed  background  for 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  safety  of 
the  canal. 

Since  the  last  great  war  this  has  been 
changed.  Governors  are  now  assigned  with- 
out previous  training  on  the  canal  for  the 
job  from  the  Engineer  Corps.  As  a  result  the 
lock  organization  no  longer  has  a  separate 
voice  that  can  be  heard  directly  at  the  top 
level.  It  now  reports  to  the  Marine  Division 
Hence  the  pilots  in  the  locks  no  longer  ..re 
under  any  restraints  from  the  lock  organiza- 
tion This  leads  to  chances  being  taken  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  locks.  What  chances?  At  the 
lower  lock  at  Mlraflores  there  is  only  a  single 
pair  of  83  ft.  gates.  When  these  gates  are 
opened  the  mlxttire  of  fresh  water  in  the 
locks  and  the  aalt  water  of  the  Pacific  re- 
sults in  a  considerable  current  out  to  sea 
from  the  locks.**  The  ship  must  travel  faster 
than  this  current  to  acquire  steerage  way 
when  leaving  the  locks. 

It  takes  two  minutes  to  open  the  gates.  I 
have  seen  pilots  start  their  ship  in  motion 
before  the  gates  were  fully  cq>ened.  What 
would  happen  with  power  faUiuv  and  the 
gat-e*  stall  when  only  partially  open!  U  the 
locomotives  were  eUll  attached  they  might 
be  able  to  control  the  ship,  but  the  pilot  has 
a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  these  tinea  as  soon 
as  possible  to  obtain  steerage  way  in  the 
strong  fresh  saltwater  currents.  Fortunately 
we  have  had  no  serious  lock  accident,  but 
the  original  towing  locomotives  with  their 
synchronous  lock  are  fast  beiTig  replaced 
with  Japanese  locomotives  which  lack  this 
safely  characteristic. 

Om-  overhead  emergency  dams  have  been 
removed  and  replaced  only  at  Oatun  and 
Pedro  Miguel  with  underwater  dams.  Mlra- 
flores today  has  no  emergency  dam.  The  old 
dams  removed  could  be  put  In  place  by  hand 
not  so  the  recent  &o  mUlton  dollar  under- 
water dams.  Then  we  had  two  giant  cranes 
350  tonners.  the  AJax  and  the  Hercules  The 
two  operated  together  to  lift  a  sunken  sub- 
marine and  saved  the  crew.  We  thought 
two  were  required  to  handle  our  gates  One 
has  unwisely  been  sold,  not  by  the  preeent 
governor. 

Why  did  DeLepinay.  Stevens,  and  Goethals 
all  stress  safety  m  navigation  as  a  prime  rea- 
son for  a  lock  canal?  For  the  simple  reason 
such  a  canal  is  not  affected  by  tidal  currents, 
and  Mhips  passing  through  in  either  direction 
can  proceed  at  uniform  ground  speeds  where' 
as  with  tidal  currents  ships  traveling  with 
the  current  must  travel  faster  than  the  cur- 
ent  to  have  control  of  their  movement.  Even 
with  our  lock  canal  we  must  exercise  carw  in 
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drawing  water  through  the  cut  when  fUlIng 
the  locks,  even  though  these  currents  are 
anall  Indeed  compared  to  tidal  currents  in  a 
iea   level   canal. 

We  have  had  serloiis  accidents  in  the  cut. 
Recently  a  large  so-called  "clear-cuf  ship 
hit  a  bank  and  sank  in  the  side  of  the  chan- 
nel blocking  the  cut  temporarily.  Prompt 
action  by  a  capable  canal  group  cleared  the 
ship  from  the  blocked  channel.  Every  care 
must  be  used  for  the  safe  navigation 
through  the  present  9  mile  cut.  large  ships 
called  "clear  cut"  ships  have  limited  traffic 
to  one-way.  It  Is  expected  that  by  increasing 
the  width  of  the  cm  from  300  to  SOO  ft.  that 
ships  that  can  pass  the  present  locks  can  go 
through  the  cut  on  a  two  lane  traffic  pattern. 
But  even  so  as  canal  traftic  Increases  the 
morgln  of  safety  will  decrease  and  we  have 
too  many  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  other 
logical  basket  is  a  small  lock  canal  through 
Nicaragua  the  size  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway "  that  would  care  for  65';  of  the 
ships  transiting  the  Panama  Canal.  Rumor 
has  It  that  we  are  about  to  give  up  our  treaty 
righu  as  the  Canal  Commission  has  not 
considered  a  low  cost  Nlcaraguan  lock  canal 
of  the  size  desirable  that  would  be  self  liquid- 
ating.'^ Rumor  also  has  it  that  Onasslg  has 
the  deposed  president.  Arias,  of  Panama  ne- 
Rotlating  for  rights  to  put  a  pipe  line  across 
the  Nlcaraguan  route  to  handle  Alaskan  OU 
and  Improve  water  transportation. 

If  the  canal  study  group  of  1961  had  given 
safety  the  consideration  facts  warrant.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  sea  level  dictum  would  ever 
have  been  made.  We  have  a  sea  level  canal 
In  our  own  back  yard  they  should  have  looked 
at-  It  is  about  12  miles  long  and  connects 
Buzeards  Bay  to  Cape  Cod.  The  tide  tables 
show  currents  as  high  as  5.3  knots.  These 
tides  occur  with  a  udal  range  of  13  ft.  This 
canal  is  only  30  ft.  deep  for  relatively  small 
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present  110  ft  locks.'  Governor  Leber  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  Congress  for  demon- 
strating that  our  Canal  Is  far  from  being 
obsolete. 

We  Canal   Diggers  can  now   take   a  deep 

breath  and  relax.  Tlie  "battle  of  the  levels" 

■n,..^  lo^t.  -*  .   .  '*  a^Mt  over.  We  will  win  because  De  Len- 

Tlielr  1969  report  contains  the  statement     inay  Stevens,  and  Goethals  paved  the  wav  m 

It    has   been    the   view   of    the   commission      creating  their  enduruig  masterpiece   The  sad 


supporting  agencies,  who  were  given  an  Im- 
practical assignment.  It  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  1961  study  group  who  initi- 
ated a  study  for  a  sea  level  canal  only  and 
with  the  Army  engineers  who  in  1947  rec- 
ommended conversion  of  the  present  canal 
into  a  sea  level  canal 


been  the  view  of  the  commission 
from  the  outset  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant measures  of  the  feasibility  of  a  new 
sea  level  canal  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween sea  level  coets  and  benefits  and  the 
costs  and  benefiu  of  an  Improved  lock  canal." 
This  statement  contrasts  strangely  with  pre- 
vious reports  of  the  Commission  and  with 
the  President's  dictum.  In  fact,  it  took  the 
Commission  a  number  of  years  to  voice  this 
logical  viewpoint.  Can  It  be  after  all  that  the 
voices  of  us  lock  canal  advocates  are  finally 
being  heard  and  that  the  De  Lcplnay- 
St«vens-Goeihalfi  masterpiece  Is  not  in  Jeop- 
ardy and  even  that  suggestions  for  Its  mod- 
ernly.fltlon  in  accordance  with  the  Sultan  re- 
port of  1930  now  long  overdue  might  be 
heard,  or  even  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission? If.  aa  the  Commission  now  sutes, 
they  are  interested  in  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  lock  canal  as  compared  to  a  sea 
level  canal,  why  has  no  consideration  been 
given  to  the  only  other  practical  canal  route 
through  the  American  Isthmus,  the  Nlca- 
raguan route  with  Its  lower  pass  and  a  much 
larger  water  supply  for  a  lock  canal?  Why 
has  no  consideration  been  given  to  a  low 
cost  route  there  of  the  size  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway?  ■  ■  This  cost  would  be  about  the 


thing  Is  that  onoiher  generauon  Is  not  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  do  in  Nicaragua 
what  we  were  able  to  do  In  Panama.  You  can 
be  certain  that  someone  in  the  future  will  *ee 
this  great  opportunity  a-hlch  the  Commis- 
siou  has  Ignored. 

Let  me  close  in  raying  we  have  been  most 
inept  In  our  relations  with  Panama.  It  is 
not  all  a  question  of  money  and  what  revenue 
Panama  should  receive  from  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  growing  canal  business.  We  have 
made  many  favorable  upward  adjustments 
and  gifts  in  payraeuts,  properly  and  im- 
provements for  their  benefit.  Our  ineptness 
Is  a  matter  of  human  relationship.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  a  bad  habit  of  renaming 
places  on  the  Zone  with  North  American 
names  replacing  old  fomlUar  pleasing  Spanish 
Names.  The  Alhajueta  Dam  we  named  the 
Madden  dam.  The  bridge  we  built  they 
wanted  to  call  "the  Bridge  of  the  Americas  '. 
we  called  the  Thatclier  Bridge.  The  sleek 
cruisers  that  carry  pilots  out  In  heavy  seas 
to  meet  incoming  shipping  are  manned 
Panamanian-;,  yet  operaUon  of  a  towing  lo- 
comoUve  Is  dented  them.  This  is  now  being 
somewhat  changed  by  giving  Panamanians 
increased  opportunities  In  the  Canal  orga- 
nization. The  Panamaulans  are  good  business 
men.  I  ought  to  know  as  for  years  I  have 


same   as  the  Seaway  recently  built  or  less 

and   it   could   handle   the   overioad    of    the  men.  i  ought  to  know  as  for  vears  1  hav. 

fentX«^rfi'    T"-""    l"*^    «"-»q«idatlng  been  a  stockholder  in  Pa"a^?^CoUrI 

rnr  in^h.  t   ,**  ^^^^  Panama  locks  called  Uons.  They  know  we  need  them  to  help   u. 

for  m  the  SulUn  report,  which  were  previ-  operate  our  Canal  and  they^so  kiow  Uilt 

Ships  and  light  traffic.  Even  so  the  width  of      V^'J:^^^SriTs2S'7oT^;:e  I-'^^^cSJ! .f^Si      eVat^gT  b^ th^'/fS' ^STa^'rt^h"!  "^^^ 
thU  canal  has  been  Increased  to  a  minimum      «  v^^n^r,^um  outlay.  ^  Canal  Vi  b^n  such  i'^atsT^L  that  i! 

should  contribute  even  more  to  their  econ- 
omy. TTie  reason  our  Treasury  has  received 
no  net  return  Is  simply  becau.se  the  tolls  on 
shipping  are  actually  somewhat  less  than 
when  we  opened  the  canal.  With  ever  in- 
creasing costs  and  the  needed  additional 
larger  locks  some  adjustment  upwards  will 
have  to  be  made  In  tolls  if  the  present  re- 
quirements of  Congress  are  to  be  met  that 
the  Canal  pay  Its  own  way. 

We  and  Panama  need  each  other.  Joint 
ownership  or  control,  or  board  representa- 
tion win  only  create  friction,  and  result  in 
more  difficulties.  Panama.  like  us.  has  i 


>  a  minimum 
of  480  ft.  for  safety  because  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rents. At  Panama  the  mean  level  of  the  Pa- 
cific Is  nearly  a  foot  higher  than  the  Atlantic. 
and  the  Pacific  has  a  tidal  range  of  23  ft., 
and  the  Atlantic  about  Z  ft.  With  a  sea  level 
canal  the  tides  would  be,  on  a  comparative 
basis  with  those  of  Cape  Cod.  between  7 
and  8  knots,  too  unsafe  for  navigation  except 
for  a  wide  strait,  impractical  even  If  nuclear 
fission  could  be  used. 

The  great  Engineer  James  B.  Eads  who 
built  the  St.  Louis  bridge  questioned  the 
practicality  of  a  sea  level  canal.-'  Instead  of 

canal   he   said,   "A   magnificent   strait  at 


1  outlay. 

Someone  else  may  become  Interested  .„ 
Nicaragua  as  we  are  giving  up  otu-  rights 
there  because  the  Commission  stated  the 
Nlcaraguan  route  was  impractical.  The  im- 
practical route  was  of  their  own  selection  and 
made  no  use  of  the  low  pass  or  of  Lake 
Nicaragtia-  Instead  of  considering  routes 
closer  to  our  shores  the  Commission  has 
spent  our  money  on  routes  100  and  200  miles 
further  away  from  our  present  canal. 

With  the  heavy  Increasing  traffic  through 
the  canal  and  the  delays  In  decision  mak- 
ing, capability  studies  were  wisely  under- 
taken on  the  present  canal  by  an  unusually 


Panama    through    the    Cordilleras    through      capable  governor.  The  funda'were  avallabie     ciferousd^tructive^lemenV ^ow  temTO^LnVv 
whose  broad  and  deep  channels  the  tides  of      'fo"»  canal  revenues,  so  that  he  could  speed      -"" -* * «j""F"r»rii> 


the  Pacific  could  be  felt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean,  and  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  next  century  might  pass  un- 
vexed  from  ocean  to  ocean"  would  be  needed. 
Eads'  statement  was  made  before  the  advent 
of  300  to  upwards  of  300  thousand  ton  ships 
of  today  which  have  to  wait  two  minutes, 
when  they  try  to  stop  before  putting  their 
engines  In  reverse. 

A  -magnificent  strait"  to  handle  the  large 
ships  being  built  today  so  that  they  could 
pass  "unvexed"  from  ocean  to  ocean  would 
have  to  be  70  ft.  deep  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide  since  large  ships  would  have  to  navigate 
waters  with  12  knot  tides.  Not  only  would  a 
land  barrier  have  to  be  removed  but  excava- 
tion would  be  needed  far  out  to  sea  through 
the  continental  shelf. 

With  the  Presidential  dictum  for  a  sea 
level  canal  the  C<»nml85lon  got  off  to  a  bad 
start.  Its  final  report  to  be  made  Dec.  1.  1970 
will  have  no  particular  value  becatise  any 
recommendation  It  may  make  that  Is  practi- 
cal would  have  been  made  anyway  and  prob- 
ably acted  on  sooner.  It  has  done  more  harm 
than  good.  Its  chairman,  expecting  to  build 
a  sea  level  canal,  inlUated  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Panama  to  give  away  eventually 
our  present  cooal.  The  fault  la  not  with  the 


up  the  widening  of  the  cut  from  300  to  500 
ft.  and  thus  increase  canal  capacity  by  pro- 
viding for  two-lane  traffic  through  the  canal's 
choke  point. 

On  May  19,  1970,  Governor  W.  P.  Leber 
spoke  to  the  American  Society  of  Panama. 
■The  Canal  is  now  handling  more  traffic! 
larger  ships  and  is  putting  them  through  in 
less  time  than  ever  before  in  lu  history'" 
In  1969  ■'  over  16.000  ships  passed  through 
the  Panama  Canal  with  109  million  long  tons 
of  cargo.  Regardless  of  the  President  s  dictum 
for  a  sea  level  canal,  the  Governor  has  a 
project  study  for  further  increasing  canal 
capability.  He  estimates  that  15  projects  at  a 
cost  of  92  million  dollars  will  bring  canal 
capacity  up  to  26,800  ships  per  year,  not 
considering  the  completion  of  the  third  set  of 
locks  for  larger  ships  and  our  aircraft.  I  be- 
lieve I  submitted  some  of  these  project  Ideas, 
such  as  additional  auxUiary  culverts  for  the 
locks  to  better  filling  distribution  and  de- 
crease lockage  time,  and  also  to  tie  in  these 
auxiliary  culverts  with  a  hydraulic  assist 
system  to  aid  the  towing  locomotives  In  han- 
dling the  very  large  ships  that  can  Just  about 
squeeze  into  the  locks.  While  I  think  the 
Governor's  estimate  much  too  large  for  safety, 
there  is  certainly  additional  safe  capacity 
avallabie  for  the  shipping  able  to  transit  the 


suppressed  by  a  military  government.  It  -ve 
act  firmly  and  justly  in  maintaining  our  ex- 
clusive rights  it  Will  be  for  their  good  as  well 
OS  ours. 

Panamas  traditions  go  bock  a  century  be- 
fore ours.-  Hers  was  the  first  lasting  &eiue- 
ment  m  the  Americas  that  of  Santa  Mana 
In  1510;  hers  was  the  first  cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  the  Christian  Faith.  Long  before 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, the  Canuno  Real  and  the  Cruces  trail 
across  the  Isthmus  were  busy  highways  of 
commerce  between  the  seas.  Today  with  "the 
land  divided  and  the  world  united"  she  be- 
comes a  nntiuTU  center  of  Pan  Amcrlcm 
Unity. 

May  he  grant  us  each  wisdom  and  under- 
standing and  with  these  forbearance  and 
foresight  that  we  thus  together  not  only 
advance  our  mutual  interest  but  continue 
to  serve  all  nations  in  the  future  as  we  have 
so  ably  done  since  we  Conal  Diggers  helped 
Goethals  "To  forge  a  planets  dream".  So 
sang  poet  Percy  Mackaye. 

■where  old  Balboa  bent  his  gaze 
He  leads  the  liners  through 
and  the  Horn  that  tossed  Magellan 
bellows  a  far  halloo" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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BobbE-MerrlU  preaa  1964. 

'Selected  addresses,  Reprewntstlve  Daniel 
Flood,  House  document  474  89tb  Congress. 

•Why  we  should  kfep  full  control  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal  and  not  give  up  our  sovereign 
rights  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Con^esaonal  Rec- 
ord Vol.   113.  No.  148. 

•Our  treaUea  with  Panama  and  Canal 
Mandate  Congressional  Record  Vol  114  No 
107. 

'-Annual  reports  At  Ian  tic -Pacific  Inter 
Oceanic  Study  Commiatiloa.  1964,  19G5  1966 
1967.   1966.  1969. 

"  Annual  reports  Panama  Canal  Company 
1950  to  date. 

•-The  Inter  Oceanic  canal  of  Nicaragua. 
A.  G.  Menocal.  Nlcaraguan  Construction  Co 
NY.  1B91. 

■»  Annual  reports  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corp.  1059  to  1969  a  self-Iiquldat- 
InR  Joint  project  with  Canada. 

"Hydraulics  of  the  locking  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal  author  International  Fn- 
glneerlnR  Congre±^  San  Pranclsco  1915,  also 
111  Ooethals  book  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

''^  When  the  U.S.  acquired  exclusive  rights 
to  construct  a  canal  In  Panama,  the  board  of 
consulting  engineers  voted  fl  to  6  in  favor  of 
a  sea  level  canal. 

"  The  Senate  Committee  voted  In  favor  of 
a  sea  level  canal  6  to  6  but  the  senate  de- 
cided on  a  lock  canal  by  a  vote  of  38  to  31. 
'■The  3947  shelved  report  contained  the 
statement  approved  by  the  Engineer  officer 
acting  as  Governor.  A  sea  level  canal  con- 
stitutes the  only  means  of  meeting  ade- 
quately the  future  needs  of  inter  oceanic 
commerce  and  national  defense  and  such  a 
canal  can  be  obtained  most  effectively  and 
economically  by  convertiDg  the  present 
Panama  Canal  to  sea  level."  In  the  year  this 
statement  was  made  6,375  ships  transltted 
the  cansl.  In  1969  over  15.000  ships  with 
ovtr  4  times  the  tonnage. 


at  the  Aimual  Buainees  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army  held 
this  date. 

Resolutions  from  previous  years,  apeolfied 
in  Resolution  Number  14.  follow  that  Reso- 
lution. 

AaTBua  Symons. 

a^cretary. 

rSKAMBLK 

There  are  In  the  histories  of  all  great  de- 
mocracies times  of  crisis  In  which  national 
waj-B  of  life,  freedom  of  their  peoples  and 
Indeed,    their    very    existences    have    been 


Our  ability  to  moblllae  our  manpower  and 
resources  quickly.  That  capability  loet  lu 
potency  with  the  Uicreaae  in  the  time  neoes- 
sary  to  develop  and  build  the  complex  weap- 
ons needed  to  wage  modem  ww — and  the 
ease  with  which  rockets  and  trtxjp  planes 
can  cross  the  oceans  If  our  conUnued  strong 
presence  in  such  strategic  regions  as  Burope 
and  the  Far  £ast  would  ensure  a  measure  of 
world  stabiuty  and  peace,  the  outlay  in  gar- 
rison Uoops  and  equipment  would  be  worth 
the  cost  for  this  reason  alone.  But  the  fact 


are  products  of  man's  fitful  .ttwordshlp  o(  mIvm  ^a^^y  »re  protecting  our- 

his  turbulent  world.  Our  nation  Um  known         Despite  the  outcries  lor  sharp  reduction, 

such  tiraes-so  vividly,  in  Jsct  that  although  .n   the  strensth  o(  our  armed  se^^M^hL 

we  are  a  peace-lovlne  people  there  h»ve  been  b.ttlc  („r  preparcdneM  has  norbwVlMl 


1970  RESOLUTIONS  OP  ANNUAL 
MEETDja  OP  ASSOCIATION  OP 
U.S.   ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  outstanding  groups  in  this  country 
are  concerned  about  the  shifting  balance 
of  military  power  from  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  an  organization  Is  the  .'Vssocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Army.  This 
concern  is  expressed  in  tbe  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  group  Et  their  annual 
meeting  here  in  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 14, 1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrnONS ASfiOCUTtON      OF     TH«     UhTTCD 

States  Aksct,  1970  Annual  Mzeting.  Oc- 
TOBrai,   14.  1970 

OCTOBM    14,    1970. 
I  certify  that  the  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
t;   ns  Numbers  1   through   14  were  adopted 


few  decades  that  have  not  been  marked  by 
either  war,  near-war  or  international  ten- 
sion. 

We  face  another  crisis  today,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  orucul  since  we  became  a  world 
power,  as  we  turn  from  the  strife-torn  six- 
ties l£>  a  decade  which  seems  to  otter,  at  best, 
an  uneasy  truce.  There  are  always  dangers  In 
an  unfrlcnd'y  world,  but  one  of  the  most 
ominous  at  present  Is  the  possibility  that  we 
will  permit  ourselves  to  become  so  weak  mlu- 
u-irlly  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  little  more 
than  sund  by  and  deplore  the  depredations 


For.  no  matter  how  hart  the  foes  of  a  BtronE 
military  establlahmcnt  may  argue  or  the 
ediu  rlallsu  thunder  and  snipe,  the  real  deci- 
t.ou  must  be  made  by  the  American  people 
If  they  demand  defense  force  that  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  we  will  have  one— and  we  can 
without  Impairing  other  national  priorities 
If  the  answer  Is  no,  then  1-  must  be  given 
with  the  knov  ledge  that  such  a  course  could 
have  grave,  even  duaslrous,  consequences 
Apithy  win  not  do;  u»  much  is  at  stake  for 
silence. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Association  of  the 


against  the  Free  World  that  ore  certain  to     United  states  Army,  are  convinced  that  the 
follow     communist     realization     that     the     Am^'cnn  people  will  demand  a  chanee  In  this 


United  States  cannot  push  back. 

The  signs  that  we  sUnd  at  the  edge  of 
sxich  an  abyss  are  abundnnt.  The  national 
defense  budget,  which  for  fiscal  1971  will 
constitute  the  smallest  share  of  overall  fed- 
eral spending  in  20  yea«.  is  under  pressure 
for  even  more  drastic  reductions.  The  num- 
ber of  Army  divisions  is  expected  to  drop  to 
Its  smallest  total  since  1960  by  next  June 
with  more  decreases  likely  to  follow  in  the 
yeant  nhead.  Funds  for  vital  research  and  de- 
velr.pment  are  inadequate  and  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  this  situation  will  Improve 
In  the  foreseeiible  future.  Even  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vlet- 
nim  Is  not  fast  enough  for  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  voices  urging  precipitate  cut- 
bAcks  In  US  forces  stationed  In  such  key 
strategic  regions  as  Europe  and  Korea  are 
growing  stronger. 

These  bleak  prospects  are  further  com- 
plicated by  current  domestic  unrest,  one  of 
the  most  potentially  damaging  aspects  of 
which  la  an  unreasoning  Inclination  to 
take  out  on  the  military  services  frustrations 
and  bitterness  over  the  war  In  Vletnsm.  The 
effect  on  morale  of  this  attitude,  the  social 
turmoil  that  Is  tiesettlng  our  country  and 

attendant.   unrealUtlo   demands   for  radical     ,,„„.  ,„  *„.  ^„  ,„^^»  ,„,      .  .  ^     - 

Change  In  such  vital  areas  as  discipline,  could  tl?n^innlf  ^n^.i^  i^^l,*",*^  P"''"^  '*'  '"" 
be  as  debUltaing  in  the  long  run  as  (mpru-  JfJ^'i^^Mnn-  ,r,t.^  Jl  aggressor  na- 
dcnt  reductions  In  manpower  and  resou^.    ''""if/^^ll^hv  ,n.^l!,T^,l     ^?l^  T"*"*:^ 

The  need  for  maintaining  a  strong,  mod-    Jn^if^t^  L'^^^^    ^''^  ^l  ^^^  **'  "^"^ 

_— .      _..    .1  .  J    .  '         »■   "«"«        conuict    and    nnb&l     ■ntr      TT  R      lnt<tpn*rinnAf 

em  and  well-equipped  Army  has  never  been 


dangerous  course  if  they  know  of  the  perlli 
wuh  which  K  Is  strewn.  Let  this,  then  be 
our  crusade:  To  expound  the  cause  of  no- 
tional defense  with  every  resource  that  the 
association  baa  at  Its  disposal.  We  muat 
speak  from  the  lectern  and  printed  page  and 
talk  with  neighbor,  friend,  stranger  and 
doubter— to  everyone  lu  our  country  who  will 
listen.  Never  .as  our  country  and  the  Armv 
more  needed  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  every 
member  and  chapter. 

The  message  that  we  must  carry  over  and 
over  again  was  perhap.<i  best  expressed  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  There  can 
be  only  one  possible  defense  policy  for  the 
United  SUtcs.  It  can  be  expressed  In  one 
word.  The  word  Is  first.  I  do  not  mean  first, 
but.  I  do  not  mean  first,  when.  I  do  not  mean 
first,  if.  1  metin  first,  period." 

In  support  of  this  stand  and  with  the  con- 
vicUon  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  with  us  In  our  desire  for  a  strong  Army 
and  other  defense  forces,  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  adoptc  the  following 
resolutions  at  its  1970  Annual  Meeting: 

NO.     1-    SraXNOTB.    atODKBN&UTION    AMD 

ErrEcTTvsNCss  or  the  abmv 
The  United  States  and  the  Free  World  con- 


more  urgent.  We  reject  the  notion  thot  com- 
munism Is  no  longer  a  threat  to  our  coun- 
try; Soviet  Russia,  whose  military  budget 
grows  while  ours  gets  smaller.  Is  becoming 
bolder  as  her  armed  might  increases.  The 
consequences  in  terms  of  world  peace  and 
our  own  way  of  life  If  Soviet  leaders  should 
achieve  their  obvious  goal  of  overwhelming 
superiority  in  a-jns.  would  be  calamitous. 
Communist  China  continues  to  build  up  Its 
military  machine,  her  rulers'  posture  to- 
ward us  as  bellicose  and  unyielding  as  ever. 
Everywhere,  from  Europe  to  the  Middle  East 
to  South  America,  those  who  would  "bury" 
us  and  subjugate  the  rest  of  the  Free  World 
to  commontsm  are  hard  at  work.  We  can- 
not, we  must  not.  let  this  happen  because 
we  lacked  the  resolution — backed  by  ade- 
quate armed  power — to  stop  It. 

Nor  can  we  drastically  reduce  our  over- 
seas forces,  as  some  of  our  people  would 
have  us  do.  We  can  no  longer  look  with  con- 
fidence to  the  trump  card  we  have  been  play- 
ing with  increasing  risk  In  past  emergencies: 


conflict  and  global  war.  U.S.  International 
policy  and  commitments,  such  as  that  to  the 
North  AMantlc  Treaty  Organization  (NATO), 
require  a  strategy  of  collective  security  for 
deterrence  of  and  flexible  response  to  simul- 
taneous threats  or  acts  of  aggression  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world.  U.8.  military 
power  must  be  adequate  to  meet  this  stra- 
tegic requirement.  The  nation  cannot  permit 
budgetary  limitations  to  adverselv  affect  Its 
military  security. 

The  active  Army  must  be  maintained  both 
by  volunteer  membership  and.  If  need  be, 
the  draft  at,  a  strength  level  adequate  to  con- 
stitute an  Immediate  bulwark  against  actual 
or  threatened  aggression.  The  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  must.  In  conformity 
with  the  total  force  concept  recently  out- 
lined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  elevated 
in  strenjEth,  training  and  equipment  to  levels 
capable  of  Immediate  use  as  effective  ale- 
ments  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  VS.  global  itrmtegy,  to  fuUm 
U.S.  international  policies,  treaties  and  com- 
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mltments,  including  its  support  of  lis  NATO 
obligations,  and  to  insure  lu  national  de- 
fense, that 

(1)  The  U.S.  Army,  con&lstlng  of  the  active 
Army.  National  Ouard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 
be  maintained  at  strength  and  effectiveness 
levels  capable  of  providing  trained  and 
equipped  forces  for  Immediate  re&pon&e  to 
US.  national  and  international  requlrfc- 
nientfi; 

(2)  The  U.S.  Army  vigorously  Implement 
measures  to  Insure  a  cohesive,  motivated,  dis- 
ciplined military  force,  high  in  esprit  and 
dedication,  knowledgeable  in  the  perils  it 
faces,  capable  of  accomplishing  its  assigned 
nlMion.-;; 

(3)  The  Army,  regardless  of  projected 
budgetary  limitations,  assign  priorities  to 
procurement  and  research  and  development 
requirements  to  Insure  that  all  elements 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and 
superior  materiel  for  rapid  and  effective  ful- 
fftlment  of  the  Army's  mission. 

NO.    2.    aEDEPLOVMENT    OF    V.B.    FOaCKS   PaOM 
VrCTNAM 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales  has 
stated  that  the  rale  of  American  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  depends  upon  three  criieria: 
progress  in  the  training  of  South  VleUiamese 
forces,  progress  In  the  Paris  negotiations  and 
the  level  of  enemy  activity. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
training  and  equipping  of  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam forces  and  significant  advances  have 
been  made  in  pacification  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  recognized  that  it  must  shoulder 
an  Increasing  share  In  the  struggle  to  defend 
freedom  In  Vietnam  while  alleviating  the 
burden  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Prior  redeployments  of  U.S.  troops  have 
been  based  upon  progress  in  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program.  Therefore,  the  timing  and  pace 
of  current  withdrawals  should  be  determined 
by  the  current  military  and  diplomatic  situ- 
ation. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  designed  to  base  the  rede- 
ployment of  VS.  forces  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  upon  progress  in  Vletnamizaiion. 
development  in  the  peace  negotiations  and 
the  intensity  of  enemy  activity. 

NO.  3.  eaisoNEas  or  wab 
One  of  the  most  shocking  and  cruel  resuhs 
of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong.  Even  the  most  basic 
considerauon  usually  accorded  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  has 
been  denied. 

Families  and  other  loved  ones  of  these 
prisoners  have  been  left  to  live  In  the  un- 
certain agony  of  ignorance  as  to  the  prisoners- 
whereabouts,  state  of  health  or  even  exist- 
ence. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Asaoclation 
of  the  United  Statea  Army  encourage  the 
federal  government  and  reputable  organlza- 
Uons  to  use  whatever  resources  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  and  the 
American  public  to  the  plight  of  US.  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  of  other  nations 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
We  further  urge  that  this  publicity  be  a  con- 
tinuing effort  so  that  the  expression  of  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  all  people  be  sufficient 
to  persuade  the  enemy  to  adopt  more  hu- 
mane practices  and  hasten  the  return  oi 
prisoners  of  war  to  their  homes. 

Further,  the  Association  expresses  its  sym- 
pathy m  behalf  of  all  of  Its  membera  to  the 
gr.ilant  wives,  families  and  loved  ones  of 
These  prisoners. 

NO.   4.   KESBABCM   AND   DEV8LOPMCNT 

While  Soviet  RussU's  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  continues  to  grow  steadily. 
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the  United  States  Is  shifting  Its  emphasis 
from  defense  to  domestic  programs,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  edorts  vital  to  the  neld 
of  defense  research  and  development. 

The  resulu  appear  to  be  self-evident  In 
that  the  total  Soviet  efforts  In  research  and 
development  h.ive  already  drawn  abreast  of 
those  ol  the  United  SUtes  and  may  have. 
In  fact,  surpassed  them. 

The  Untied  States'  world  leadership  Is  and 
has  been  due  In  a  significant  part  to  Its 
technological  superiority  gained  lu  the  past 
twenty-five  years  If  n.S.  defense  research 
and  development  efforts  are  allowed  to  de- 
crease In  relation  to  those  of  the  USSR,  the 
Increased  attention  to  domestic  programs 
may  be  to  no  avail  because  the  United 
Stales  may  soon  become  a  second-rate  pow- 
er as  a  result  and  thus  vulnerable  to  Inter- 
national blackmail. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  ihe  United 
States  provide  sufficient  resources  to  the  de- 
fense research  and  development  effort  10  as- 
sure  world   technological   leadership 

wo.    5.    ALL-VOLUNTCEB    ARMED    rOSCSS 

It  IS  Vital  that  the  armed  forces  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  strength  to  be  an  ef- 
fective Instrument  of  national  policy. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  history  that 
a  viable  service  system  has  been  necessary  to 
augment  those  who  volunteer  in  order  to 
provide  the  armed  forces  with  high-quality 
personnel  in  the  numbers  required  during 
emergencies. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  under  a  vol- 
unteer system  a  sufllclent  number  of  per- 
sons would  select  the  combat  arms  assign- 
menu  necessary  to  maintain  an  effective 
force. 

Whether  or  not  sufficient  numbers  of  qual- 
ified personnel  to  adequately  man  the  armed 
forces  could  be  provided  by  an  all-volunteer 
system  Is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

A  viable  aud  operational  selective  service 
s\;t.em  functioning  in  concert  with  a  volun- 
teer system  guarantees  adequate  military 
miinpower  when  needed. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  fully  support  all 
i.i^.isures  designed  to  Improve  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  military  careers  and  to  encourage 
the  maximum  number  of  true  volunteers  to 
serve  In  our  armed  forces. 

We  further  resolve  to  urge  continuance  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  until  such  time 
that  actual  experience  has  proven  that  quail- 
lied  personnel  In  sufficient  numbers  prop- 
erly distributed  within  services— Including 
the  National  Ouard  and  the  Reserves — can 
be  prj>  ided  without  such  a  system 


system;  that  It  urge  the  earliest  possible  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  units  already  ap- 
proved: and  that  It  recommend  expedited 
action  to  complete  development  and  lulIUite 
production  of  the  SAM-D  weapon  system. 

NO.     7.     ffTRATCCIC     AIRlaTT     AND    SCALIFT 

The  capability  of  US  mlUtary  forces  to 
deploy  rapidly  to  any  point  on  the  globe  Is 
a  strategic  necessity. 

In  order  to  atCaln  this  Hpabllity  the 
United  States  must  have  sufficient  modern 
responsive,  high-speed  airlift  and  seallft 
forces  which  contain  a  balanced  mixture  ol 
active  and  reserve  military  forces  comple- 
mented by  tbe  commercial  resources  of  the 
air  transport  and  maritime  Industries. 

Such  an  arrangement,  coupled  with  the 
prepoelllonlng  program,  will  provide  the 
necessary  flexible  capability  to  permit  timely 
deployment  and  support  of  ground  forces. 

Progress  has  been  toade  In  improving  air- 
lift capabUlty  by  adding  the  C-6A  aircraft 
to  the  active  Inventory  Multipurpose  sur- 
face ships  are  being  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Army  aud  Navy  m  order  to  give  ground  forces 
more  rapid  sealirt 

We  therefore  resolve  that  action  be  taken 
to  provide  continued  support  lor  programs 
designed  to  expand  and  modernize  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  to  support  the  improve- 
ment in.  and  obtalnment  of,  sufficient 
amounts  of  strategic  airlift,  multipurpose 
ships  and  other  seallft,  together  with  their 
supporting  facilities,  required  to  meet  the 
operational  needs  of  our  ground  forces 

NO. 


NO    6.  DErSNSE  AGAINST  BALLISTIC  MISSILES  AND 

AtxcRArr 
The  Association  of  the  United  SUtes  Army 
has  long  and  vigorously  supported  an  ade- 
quate air  defense  for  the  United  States  In 
so  doing.  It  has  recognized  the  need  for  early 
deployment  of  an  antlballistic  missile  de- 
fense system. 

Since  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Armys  1969  Annual  Meeting,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  has  directed  Initial  deployment  of 
the  SaTeguard  System  as  a  defense  against 
Intercontinental  baiiistic  missiles. 

In  addition,  the  surface-to-air  miesile  sys- 
tem (SAM-D)  now  under  advanced  and  re- 
fined development,  continues  to  be  the  best 
present  response  to  attack  by  the  low-alti- 
tude aircraft  and  tactical  balUstlc  missiles 
which  could  conceivably  be  deployed  against 
U.S.  forces. 

The  two  foregoing  systems  can  thus  cope 
with  the  threat  of  enemy  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  tactical  low-ayhig  aircraft 
and  tactical  missiles. 

We  tbetefore  resolve  that  the  AssoclaUon 
of  the  United  States  Army  strongly  endorse 
the  positive  action  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress; that  It  reanrms  Its  support  of  the  ABM 


SUPPORT    op   THE    BOTC 

The  Association  of  the  US.  Army  ha.  con- 
sistently supported  the  concept  and  purpose 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram and  has  urged  publicizing  lu  contin- 
uing need  and  importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  presertatlon  of  our  freedoms 

Recent  surveys  have  revealed  a  startling 
decline  of  thlrty-sm  percent  In  ROTC  enroll- 
ment in  American  universities  in  the  past 
four  years  In  many  Insunces.  the  decline  Is 
due  to  the  withholding  of  academic  credit 
for  military  science  courses.  In  other  cases, 
ROTC  has  been  either  discontinued  by  the 
university  or  declared  an  elective  course 

Without  BOTC,  which  supplies  some  two- 
thirds  of  our  incamlng  second  lieutenants 
we  would  have  to  sharply  expand  the  US 
Military  Academy  and  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  program  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  or  reduce  our  national  defense  posj. 
tion  far  past  the  danger  point. 

ROTC  officers  constitute  a  large  body  of 
educated,  civilian-oriented  military  leader- 
ship in  keeping  with  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  our  tradiuon  of  a  cltlaen-soldier 
Army. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  continue  support  of 
the  ROTC  program  and  to  urge  that  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate with  military  services  to  upgrade 
their  ROTC  programs  and  encourage  student 
participation  In  them  by  giving  academic 
credit  for  course  work  completed. 

We  further  resolve  to  urge  that  InstltuUons 
continue  to  provide  the  mlUtary  services  with 
an  acceptable  climate  of  Institutional  sup- 
port for  the  ROTC  program  on  campus,  and 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  education  of 
our  military  leaders  comparable  to  their  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  leaders  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  .society. 

NO.  9.  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  THE  ROTC 

Over  the  past  tchool  year,  more  than  two 
hundred  Incidents  of  violence  Involving  per- 
sonal  Injury  and  the  destruction  of  property 
have  been  Inflicted  upon  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  insullatlons  and  personnel 
at  various  American  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Entire  buildings  and  valuable  records 
•quipmeut  and  supplies  have  been  destroyed 
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In  wanton  attacks  of  terrorism  by  tire  van- 
dalism, gunan  and  bombing  Profeaaors  ad- 
ministrators and  studTOU  have  been'  In- 
timidated m  these  outrages,  and  not  the  least 
of  the  effects  or  these  ravages  on  an  ordered 
society  has  been  their  detrimental  Influ- 
ence on  ROTC  enrollments  and  college  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  the  program  itselX 

Another  Intolerable  Imp^  of  this  felon- 
loua  harassment  ha«  been  the  resulthig  de- 
nial of  the  clvu  rights  of  cadets  who  have 
chosen  to  pursue  mllllary  studies  at  these 
institutions.  Their  training  Is  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  sutes 

Violence  committed  against  a  person  or 
the  destruction  or  damage  of  property  In- 
variably is  in  violation  of  local,  sute  or 
federal  law.  s«:tlon  2165.  Title  18.  of  the 
VS.  Code,  states  that  -Whoever  with  In- 
tent to  injure.  Interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  states  will- 
fully injures,  destroys,  or  attempts  to  so 
injure,  destroy,  contaminate,  or  Infect  any 
national  defense  material,  national  defense 
premises,  or  national  defense  utilities,  shall 
be  Bned  not  more  than  »10.000  or  hnprla- 
oned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both  ■ 
Conspiracy  Is  also  punishable  under  the  law 
We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Aasocuuon 
M  the  VS.  Army  protest  and  deplore  any 
attacm  of  violence  upon  ROTC  personnel 
and  property,  and  that  It  strongly  urge  the 
Tlgaroua  proaecuUon  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorltlea  of  any  persons,  who  in  the  com- 
mlaslon  of  such  an  act,  violate  the  law 
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MO.  10.  aicoMPOTino.-.  or  amatt  aaLrrsar 

PAT 

.v.*^  V"  '■*•'  "'C'de,  the  AasoclaUon  of 
J'^'*^  ^"^  ""^y  l^'  •dvocat«d  the 
reeatabllahment  of  the  traditional  relation- 
ship between  retired  pay  and  acUve  duty  nay 
that  e^ted  prior  to  the  Military  Pay  Buiof 
J8M.  Prior  to  1980.  mlUUry  pay  ralsea  were 
infrequent  and  comparatively  small  Raises 
since  1«S3,  however,  have  Increased  basepw 
in  some  grades  to  where  It  now  eiceedi  bv 
seventy-five  percent  what  it  was  eight  yeaii 
ago.  During  this  same  period,  the  sole  ad- 
justments to  retired  pay  have  been  minor 
cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  which  have  done 
lltue  to  adjust  the  widening  gap  between 
acUve  and  retired  pay.  oetween 

Rlaea  m  the  cost  of  living  have  operated 
to  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  older  retired 
military  personnel.  However  military  oer- 
aonnel  now  m  uniform  can  clearly  for^e 
how  vulnerable  a  (lied  Income,  pegged  arbi- 
trarily at  a  time  of  retirement,  it  is  to  these 
InnMds  of  Inflation.  It  u  manlteatly  unfair 
VI  reward  equally  honorable  service  and 
eqiMlly  earned  retirement  against  a  rapidly 
escalating  scale  which  beneHu  those  moat 
recently  retired. 

It  appears  to  this  Association  that  some 
equitable  relationship  of  retired  pay  to  active 
duty  pay  is  a  strong  career  Incentive  and  In 
.,V.M^  5"  ■'""■'^  to  be  an  Important  mo- 
^.T^i,^  '°'  '"  "^"i^nns  'nd  holding 
quaUfled   personnel   In  our  armed   forces 

Lack  01  action  to  bring  about  some  equal- 
jatlon  of  retired  pay  can  only  lessen  the  at- 
tractlvenes  of  a  service  career  at  a  time  when 
Selective  Service  may  be  phased  out  and  a 
voIunt.iry  Army  Is  being  considered 
.  T?'  f«»ldent  of  the  United  SUtes,  prior 
to  his  election,  described  the  failure  to  equal- 
lae  retired  pay  with  existing  active  durt  pay 
as  'unfair  discrimination-  and  a  "breKh 
ol faith." 

The  Secretar>-  of  Defense,  in  a  recent  com- 
munication to  retired  mUltary  personnel 
stated  that  although  he  could  not  recom- 
mend recomputauon  to  the  President  at 
this  time  because  of  Bnandal  oonstralnt 
•some  form  of  recomputauon  of  retired  pay 
will  continue  to  be  a  goal  of  thU  Admlnla- 
iration  and  thu  Department," 
We  contend  that  thla  posluon  Is  loo  vagua 


Sfl.  ?^."""'"i^^'  P««'<:"l"ly  lor  those 
directly  affected.  The  present  system  singles 
out  for  economic  hardship  a  special  grSup 
Whose  members,  having  served  their  cointry 
in  time  of  need,  no  longer  are  able  to  supple- 
ment their  declining  Incomes, 

Certainly  m  a  country  where  the  gross 
national  product  Is  approaching  one  thou- 
sand billion  dollars  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem can  be  found  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Army,  the  retiree,  the  Administration 
and  Congress. 

We  therefore  resolve  that,  while  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  sutes  Army  Is  cog- 
nizant of  the  problems  Involved.  It  Is  (Irmly 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  recomputation 
and  we  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Administration  to  assign  recomputaUon 
the  high  priority  it  merits. 

We  further  urge  action  now  which  wul 
move  toward  correction  of  inequities  tn  mili- 
tary retired  pay  and  which  vrtll  establish  a 
closer  relationship  between  retired  pay  and 
current  active  duty  pay. 

NO.    II,   StmVIVOa   ANNUTTT  AMD  BENETlTS 

<  WIDOWS*  BQorm 

The  lack  of  an  equitable  survivor  annuity 
program  for  the  nuiltary  retiree  creates  severe 
hardships  for  the  large  number  of  service 
widows. 

Except  for  service-connected  deaths,  the 
survivors  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  retired  pay  of  the  deceased 
person  after  hia  death  unless  he  had  elected 
to  participate  In  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
PMnUy  Protection  Plan,  Many  other  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government  auto- 
matlcaUy  are  entitled  to  a  stirvlvor  annuity 
of  considerable  substance.  Further,  the  costs 
of  participation  In  the  Retired  Serricenian's 
Family  Protection  Plan,  substantially  exceed 
those  entailed  In  the  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment plan. 

Moat  of  the  Inequities  In  the  current  pro- 
gram would  be  corrected  under  propoeaU 
now  under  study. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  estab- 
Uihment  of  a  survivor  annuity  program 
which  would  eUmlnate  the  Inequitable  as- 
pecu  that  now  eUst. 

MO.  ja.   DUAL  OOlCPKNaATTOIfl 

Bestrlctlonj  on  the  federal  employment  of 
retired  military  personnel  are  not  uniform 
or  equitable.  They  are.  in  fact,  discriminatory 
In  that  retired  regular  omcers  must  forego 
a  portion  of  their  retired  pay  aa  a  condition 
or  such  employment,  while  other  retired 
members  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government 
is  often  deprived  of  the  services  of  highly 
quallBed  reured  personnel  by  such  restric- 
tions whlcb  deny  or  Inhibit  the  individual 
seeking  government  employment.  Since  re- 
tired pay  Is  considered  to  b*  fully  earned. 
there  should  be  no  l>ar  to  its  complete  en- 
tiuement  in  conjunction  with  federal  or 
other  employment. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  urge  the  removal 
of  reatrlctlons  on  the  federal  employment  of 
retired  regular  mlllUry  personnel  which  re- 
quire them  to  forfeit  part  of  their  retired  nay 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

MO.    IJ.    COSIBUSSAaiZS  AND   POST  IXCHANCES 

Current  InffaUonary  trends  have  contin- 
ued to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Army'a  com- 
mtasarlea  and  post  exchangee  aa  one  of  the 
moat  Important  beneSU  and  career  Incen- 
tives of  military  service  and  are  needed  more 
today  than  ever  before. 

There  Is  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  Intereata  to  reduce  the  services  of- 
fered by  commissaries  and  poet  exchanges 
In  keeping  with  our  desire  to  present  greater 
incentlvea  to  our  military  personnel  It  U  e»- 
eentlal  that  we  press  for  Improved  and  en- 
larged faculties  01  commissaries  and  post  et- 
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^l!f  "ii*!  •"''  ""'  •ufflclent  personnel  be  em- 
ployed to  service  them.  •  »"  sm 

of^h.'n''^M"'-'=?""'''  '""'  "^«  Aaociatlon 
Of  the  United  States  Army  support  exoan. 
slon  Of  the  fnciUtles  of  comilssaXand^t 

provide  adequate  personnel  to  prooM^ 
m..lntaln  efflclent  operation.  PropwlT 

NO.    14     CONTINUINO   aiS01.DII0NS 

Nine  resolutions  adopted  at  preceding  an- 
f^^l,  "  "'  •""  '"'"'  ""  «n..fn  ?n 

continuing  re«.lutlom,  receive  the  full  lip! 

fh."u°„'i.:dTt.s:rmV' ""  *--'•"- «' 

Sl.^  L'JE."''"'""  ""  M""«'7  Aaalstance 
Principles   of  Freedom  "weuu-e 

S,"".^"!-^'""  ""'""T  Academy 
Civil  Defense 

Army  Civilian  Kmployoes 

National  and  Post  Cemeterlea 

Medical  and  Oenul  Care 

thi'lS!,"tfo„°."r  ""  '"'°°  I»"«raphs  Of 
me  Resolutions  from  previous  yean  as  r. 
newed  by  ResoluUon  No  14) 

atatTAar.  fajult  and  orp-PosT  housims 

We  therefore  resolve; 

(1)  That  this  organlaaUon  Indorae  and 
jupport  all  actions  e«»ntlal  to  kmuSS  iS- 

for  mlUtary  personnel,  world-wide. 

I2|  That  this  organization  support  the 
Idea  that  where  sufficient  and  adeSUat*  on 
post  housing  does  not  exlatlToJ^e"^ 
contractual  arrangemenu  should  be  made 
to  provide  off-poat  housing  for  military^! 
sonnel  and  their  dependents  to  nearb/cll^- 
lan  communlUoi,  aucJi  housing  to  cinlorm 
completely  to  Ualled  states  i^LdAtS!^ 

(31  That  this  urRnnlzatlon  support In  the 

strongest  possible  manner-the  concept  that 
aU  off-poet  houalng  ahould  he  tnTat  any 
VMtlge   of   discrimination   because   of   tiS 

No":  '^) "  """"'  °'*°-  <«««">«">■'■ 

aTaBn.rTT  opxaAnoNS  awo  un.rrABT 
AssmaHCK 

„,^H  'm":!'^™.  "^"  '*>"  ">•  Association 
^V^.-"";"*^  *"'*'  *™y  ""'o™'  and  sup- 
port the  Army  s  stability  operations  and  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Program  aa  a  measure  of  as- 
«hiUng.  at  their  rsqueat.  friendly  developing 
luaions  in  preventing  or  defeaUng  ag^^ 
Moti  and  urge  the  fuU  exploitation  of  our 
miuury  capabliloea  for  such  asslatanc* 
(Resolution  No.  10.  1969)  -«u.i.ac.. 

ADVANCID  DCcaXX  IN  MIUTABT  AXT  AND  9C1XNCZ 

We  therefore  resolve  that  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  Indorse  and  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  authorize  the  comman- 
dant of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Milltarr 
Art  and  Science  (MMAS)  upon  qualified  gimd- 
1969?  "'  """  '°''"""°°  (Resolution  No.  II. 
paiNctpi.Es  or  FnxEDoac 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Association  of  the  United  SUtes  Army,  whose 
memberslUp  Is  composed  of  military  and 
clvUlans  alike,  realfirma  that  the  rights  of 
all  must  be  protected  and  preserved,  and  also 
declares  that  the  will  of  the  people  must 
prevaU  to  preserve  and  protect  the  founda- 
Oon  stones  of  our  government,  our  way  of 
life,  and  our  clvUlzaUon;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Aasocla- 
Uon of  the  United  states  Army  continue  lU 
efforts  to  Instui  in  all  Americans  a  deep  aenae 
of  responsibility  as  individual  dUaens.  a  pro- 
found sense  of  patriotism,  and  willingness  to 
fight  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  our  way  of 
Hfe.  not  only  for  ouraelvea  but  for  all  gen. 
eratlons  to  come.  (Reaolutlon  Ko.  6.  1965) 
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UNITCD   BTATES   MIUTAtT   AC&DEUT 

Wc  therefore  resolve  to  continue  and  em- 
phasize a  program  to  encourage  outstanding 
youth  to  seek  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  to  search  for 
new  Ideas  leading  to  Its  further  development 
and  efTectlveuess.   (Resolution  No.   8.   1968) 

CXVXL   DErXKSE 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U^.  Army  supports  clvit  de- 
fense authorities  tn  their  efforts  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  adequate  shelter 
against  the  effects  of  nuclear  attack.  (Heso- 
lution  No.  6, 1967) 

AAUT    Cn'ILUN    ektPlX>YEES 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Association  extends  special  commendatloo 
and  gratitude  to  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Army  and  recommends  that  dynamic  career 
programs  be  maintained  to  recruit,  retain  and 
encourage  the  continued  service  of  dedicated 
public  servants  in  consonance  with  the  com- 
mand r«^onelbllitlei  and  missions  of  the 
VJB.  Army.    (Beeolutton  No.   11,  19e7) 

NATIONAL  AND  POST  CEMrTEREES 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  It  is  the  oonsldered  opinion  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  Army  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation  and  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  and  their  dependenu  will 
be  served  by  the  expansion  of  nauonal  and 
poet  cemetery  facilities  Immediately  to  In- 
sure that  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
who  have  verved  honorably  will  be  provided 
a  resting  place  in  a  mlUtary  cemetery  as  a 
tribute  to  their  service.  (Resolution  No.  14, 
1087) 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  CARE 

NOW.  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 

that  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  requests  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  action  to  provide  adequate  medical  and 
dental  care  for  dependents  of  active  duty 
personnel  and  eligible  retired  personnel.  In- 
cluding adequate  facilities  for  this  piirpose. 
(Resolution  No.  13,  1964) 

1070  KESOLITnOVIS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  COL  Ralph  Baenz,  USA  Ret.. 
Southwest  Oklahoma  ChM^ter. 

Chairman,  BO  WltUam  J.  OaUanher 
PARNO  Ret. 

Subcommittee  A:  Blue  Mountain  Chapter. 

Members:  LTC  David  P.  Boyd.  Jr..  USAR, 
Albuquerque  Chftpter;  Judge  Robert  M.  Cur- 
Icy.  Milwaukee  Chapt«r;  Mr,  Manuel  Q.  Oar- 
c!a.  Mld-Palatlnate  Chapter;  MAJ  WllUam  E. 
White.  USAR.   Mother  Lode  Chapter. 

Chairman,  COL  John  W.  Oswalt,  USA  Ret. 

Subcommittee  B:  Fort  Worth  Chapter. 

Mcmbera:  LTC  J.  Norman  Kelly.  AUS  Ret., 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter;  Mrs.  Elmer  E. 
Rasmuson.  (COL  Mary  Louise  Mllllgan.  USA 
Ret.),  Alaska  Chapter;  Mr.  J.  Fr&ncts  Rauch, 
Port  Monmouth  Chapter:  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Wetr. 
Jr..  Port  RUey-Central  Kanias-lst  Infantry 
Division  Chapter. 


REORDERING  OP  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  reordering  of  national  priori- 
ties for  the  stated  purpose  of  channeling 
more  and  more  funds  away  from  de- 
fense needs  and  into  domestic  functions 
In  the  fleld  of  social  welfare. 

The  demand  for  such  a  reordering  goes 
on  despite  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  cut  back  defense  spend- 
ing  so  severely  that  expenditures  in  the 
1969  fiscal  year  declined  to  28  percent  of 
all  Government  expenditures.  This  year 
the  percentage  will  be  close  to  24  percent. 
In  1953  outlays  for  national  defense 
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equaled  50  percent  of  all  Government 
expenditures. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
demands  that  we  have  heard  recently 
for  reordering  of  our  national  priorities 
are  aimed  at  cutting  back  the  defense 
budget.  Thus  it  is  provocative,  refreshing, 
and  instructive  to  hear  a  demand  for  a 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities  in 
the  decade  ahead  to  halt  the  shift  of  huge 
resources  from  our  military  preparedness 
into  so-called  social  welfare  programs. 

Such  a  demand  was  sounded  recently 
by  Mr.  Roger  A.  Freeman,  a  former 
White  House  adviser  to  President  Nixon 
and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tute on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace. 
Stanford  University.  Mr.  Freeman 
warned  that  a  reordering  of  priorities 
away  from  social  welfare  is  essential  to 
our  survival  as  a  Nation.  He  says: 

We  must  review  hundreds  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, compare  their  output  with  their  in- 
put, measure  In  each  case  the  tangible  re- 
ttims  which  our  taxpayers  receive  on  their 
huge  Investment,  and  weed  out  or  revise 
those  with  little  or  no  return. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  message, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution Conference  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on 
November  8,  is  of  surpassing  importance, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  PaiORTriEs  in  the  Decade  Amiiad 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 
The  demand  for  a  "reordering  of  national 
priorities"  has  been  strong  in  rec«nt  years 
and  appfHtrs  to  be  growing  in  intensity  and 
power,  as  time  goes  on.  It  rests  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  military  expenditures  have 
risen  out  Of  proportion  In  the  past  few  dec- 
ades and  need  to  be  cut  back.  wbUe  civil- 
ian public  servloes  have  been  ptarved.  in  ab- 
BQlute  as  well  as  In  relative  terms,  and  should 
be  lifted  to  substantially  higher  levels.  Thus 
the  drive  to  reorder  national  prion  ties  alms 
to  mulUply  public  funds  for  domestic  func- 
tions, particularly  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  to  clip  defense  appropriations  com- 
mensurately. 

This  movement  Is  composed  of  two  groups 
allied  In  a  common  strategy: 

1.  Those  to  whom  for  ideological  reasons 
military  activities  are  anathema,  particularly 
when  engaged  In  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  naUons.  and  who  therefore 
profess  and  pursue  pociflot  alma  m  this  coun- 
try. 

a.  Those  who  desire  prtmartly  to  expand  do- 
meeUc  public  services  as  an  effective  Instru- 
ment for  the  redistribution  of  income  and 
who  reoognlu  defense  cutbacks  as  a  poUtl- 
caUy  more  palatable  and  therefore  more 
promising  source  of  funds  than  the  available 
alternatives.  They  reoognlxe  the  limitation 
to  a  boost  In  the  funds  for  public  assistance. 
urban  renewal,  environmental  improve- 
ments, schools  and  colleges  and  dozens  of 
similar  programs  tf  It  Is  to  be  financed  solely 
from  the  annual  Increase  In  federal  revenues 
resulting  from  economic  grovrth.  They  know 
that  larger  budgetary  deflciu  lack  widespread 
appeal  at  this  time  when  rapid  inflation  has 
become  one  of  the  nation's  most  painful  and 
intractable  problems.  And  they  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  to  finance  the  proposed  expan- 
sion in  federal  domestic  programs  by  jacking 
up  tax  rates  la  politically  even  lees  attractive. 
Federal  taxes  are  already  at  exorbitant  levels 
because  expenditures  are  so  high.  Everybody 
knows  that  federal  spending  has  been  soaring 
over  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  far  out- 


pacing the  growth  rate  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. Everybody,  that  Is,  who  has  not  looked 
at  the  record. 

The  record  ohows  that  federal  expenditures 
Increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  or  personal  Income 
(PI)  over  the  past  ten  years.  In  fact  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Since  1B52  the  federal 
budget  has  almost  exactly  tripled,  as  did 
GNP  and  PI. 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  we  exjierlenccd 
over  the  past  two  decades,  a  balanced  gro-scth 
In  governmental  spending,  when  many  peo- 
ple thought  that  we  were  living  through 
Umea  of  runaway,  spendthrift  budgets.  But 
It  only  scem-s  balanced  growth,  until  we 
analyse  the  component  of  budgetary'  growth: 
the  share  of  defense  was  cut  nearly  In  half. 
whUe  the  share  of  domestic  public  services 
more  than  doubled.  Defense  costs  went  up 
Sin,  between  1952  and  1971  which  is  just 
barely  ahead  of  the  simultaneous  rise  in 
prices;  m  relative  terms,  defense  fell  from 
66%  of  the  total  budget  to  36%.  Irom  13.6',:. 
of  GNP  to  about  7.1  % .  Spending  for  domestic 
purposes  meanwhile  multiplied  7.6  times 
(  +  663%)  and  Its  shore  of  the  budget 
Jumped  from  l?"^  to  ATn;  the  remaining 
17%  of  the  budget  went  for  mter«st.  veter- 
ans. International  affairs  and  space.  Outlays 
for  education,  health  and  welfare  multiplied 
ia.4  times  (  +  ll42rr),  for  aU  other  domestic 
purposes  combined.  3.2  times  (4-219%). 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  JI30  billion  Increase 
in  the  federal  budget  between  1952  and  1B71 
was  allocated  to  nauonal  defense. 

Some  may  feel  that  historical  comparisons 
of  governmental  costs  should  include  not 
merely  federal  spending  because  many  do- 
mestic public  services  are  partly  or  wholly 
performed  at  state  and  local  levels.  Between 
1953  and  1069  ■  all  governmental  expentfl- 
turea  in  the  United  States  (federal-nate- 
local  combined)  Tor  domestic  purposes  in- 
creased 430%:  for  education  389%.  Income 
maintenance  694%.  health  and  hospitals 
286%.  for  all  other  domestic  services  399%. 
The  increase  for  defense  was;  74'™,  whlcb 
subsequent  changes  have  since  reduced  to 
57%. 

Outlays  lor  national  defense  equalled 
50%  of  all  governmental  expenditiu»a  in 
1952.  fleclined  Lo  38%  in  1969  and  may  be 
e«tlmat«d  close  to  34%,  In  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Some  may  feel  that  1953  is  not  on  appro- 
priate year  for  such  comparisons,  because  It 
was  a  war  year.  Actually,  there  la  nothing  im- 
proper about  comparing  a  year  in  the  late 
stages  of  the  Korean  war  with  a  year  in  the 
late  stage  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  let  us 
trace  the  trend  or  defense  outlays  farther 
bock  historically.  U.S.  Armed  Porc«s  expendi- 
tures reached  93  billion  in  no  year  prior  to 
1941  except  at  the  Ume  of  World  War  I.  It 
was  precisely  the  military  impotence  of  the 
United  States— and  of  other  Wostem  na- 
tions that  Invited  Hitlers  aggression  m  the 
19308  aXMl  caused  Japan's  leaders  to  think 
that  they  could  attack  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  with  Impunity  and  would  pre- 
vail in  the  end.  They  were  proven  wrong — at 
a  cost  ot  at  least  twenty-five  mllUon  lives, 
of  untold  human  suderlng  and  of  material 
values  and  destruction  running  Into  trUliona 
of  dollars. 

But  we  did  not  learn  our  leooon.  The 
United  States  dumauued  Its  defense  estab- 
lishment twtween  1945  and  1948,  cutting  out- 
lays from  »80  biuion  to  Via  biuion.  That  uni- 
lateral disarmament  prompted  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  North  Korea  and  Red  China  In  whlcb 
our  Armed  Forces  tiorely  escaped  military  dlo- 
aster.  The  defense  budget  was  then  raised  to 
$50  blUlon  and  Is  still  at  that  level,  tf  counted 
In  dollars  of  constant  value.  The  nations  in 
the  CommunlEt  orbit  have  meanwhile  been 


>  The  latest  year  for  which  these  data  are 
presently  available. 
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Increasing  the  magnitude  and  striking  power 
or  their  military  eatabluhmenl 

It  we  are  to  denne  what  the  priorities  ot 
the  anlled  states  ought  to  be  o»er  the  next 
decade,  we  should  Brst  try  to  evaluate  what 
the  prloTlUes  accorded  military  and  dvlUan 
purposes  In  the  1950s  and  ISSOs  have  achiev- 
ed. Of  an  estimated  »230  bllUon  Increase  In 
governmental  expenditures  i  federal-statc- 
local)  between  1952  and  FT  1971.  about  »27 
billion  (12%,  was  allocated  to  nauonal  de- 
lense.  with  most  or  the  remainder  going  Into 
domestic  public  services. 

The  United  SUles  has  ihlfted  Trom  the 
warfare  state  to  the  welfare  state-  during  the 
past  two  decades  What  hiu-vest  has  it  rAped 
rroro  this  changeover?  What  Is  the  return  on 
the  (300  builon  which  we  now  invest  each 
year  In  wclal  welfare  and  other  domesUc 
services?  What  has  been  the  effect  or  cutting 
the  share  or  national  derenae  rrom  one-hair 
of  our  combined  public  budgets  to  one- 
fourth? 

At  the  very  least  we  might  expect  to  have 
come  closer  to  the  goals  which  the  Pounders 
of  the  Republic  established:  ■■  to  insure 
domesUc  tranquillity,  provide  ror  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general   welfare 
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But  the  evidence  Is  to  the  coutrary  Crime 
delinquency  and  most  kinds  of  social  ills' 
new  and  old.  have  been  multiplying  at  a 
frightening  rate,  to  a  point  where  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  now  less  safe  than  they  have 
ever  been— or  than  people  are  In  most  other 
countries,  more  divided  and  more  bitter  at 
each  other  Nor  have  there  ever  before  been 
such  anarchy-Ilke  conditions  m  the  United 
Slates— mob  violence,  arson.  looting,  terror 
^ifni"?;  ,*■""'"  destruction,  assault  and 
killing  or  law  omcers—  as  we  have  seen  In 

institutions  have  become  the  breeding 
places,  and  often  the  cause,  of  civic  strU* 
^nd  contempt  or  law.  Schools  and  colleges 

^r,hl  s"  ''°*  '"  "">  '"^^  ■"■>  •necoon 
SL^f  *■""'«"  P«P1^  than  they  have  at 
any  time.  This,  despite  the  tact  that  In  the 
SJ^cl'JLn'"',"'  "'  "HJendlng  .73  billion  for 
worlds  other  nations  combined.  The  core  of 
many  of  our  large  cities  has  become  a  rester- 
i^L  ?■  ?""  '•P«"''"'8  billions  on  ,i?iln 
'^^7^^T  "l"^""-  P"bl.c  or  publM? 
subsldlied  housing  over  the  past  two  dec- 
«r™J*  """  "»'  "•°"  programs  have  H- 
stroyed  many  more  dwellings  than  the,  have 

vo'u  X"m';  ',?  ""'  '"■°''  P"«ntat.on.  give 
V,?,„Hf^  "V""  °'  »P«"lcs  on  the  falluri  of 
hundreds  of  well-meant  but  lU-concelved  so- 
!^d^nt"»  "■'•  P"*"™  ^^  n.e  c!S  S?J^ 
^.M„„"'°"  S"h>marl«d  the  picture  for^ 
n,  ions  governor,  slightly  over  a  year  ago 

five  v.^^^r"2  ""  '»='  "^'  ""he  S^t 
h«™t?  ^  rtaer^i  Oovemment  alone 
has  spent  more  than  a  quarter  or  a  trillion 

vet  far  from  solving  our  problems  thesi.  » 
pendlture.  had  reaped  a  l^lTc^Z^ti'. 
faction,  frustration,  and  bitter  dlvlalS^ 

Never  m  human  history  has  so  much 
Men  q»nt  by  k  many  to7«,ch  a^eg"tl,S 
nault  The  coat  of  the  lesson  has  been^hteh 

we  spend  that  matters:   but  how  we  spMi" 

But  there  are  many  sincere  people  who 
Claim  that  there  Is  nothing  wrongSX  t "^ 
P'^°«™™  "-at  could  not-or  woild  not-^ 
i^fh.v'der,lS^  or  tripling  their  .m°ounS 
oo  they  demand   a   -reordering  of  national 

military  to  civilian  purposes 

A    "reordering   or    naUonal    priorities"    u 

u^\TT  ""-""•  '"  ""  <>PP"l«Srec^ 
tlon.  If  our  national  d.rense  i,  ^  serve  Its 

Rates  of  Increase  In  the  spending  for  mlll- 
t^  or  other  purposes  orchangea  in  the 
percentage  which  those  outto^Jl,  „,  ^ 


total  budget  or  ONP.  do  not,  m  themselves 
'"°\',  '^"""■'  ^'"  "mounu  are  too  big  or  too 
smau  The  only  meaningful  way  to  meaaure 
the  adequ.cy  of  our  military  preparedness 
IS  by  the  power  of  the  countries  against 
which  we  may  have  to  defend  ourselveTsome 
day.  By  that  yardstick  we  taU  woerully  short 
Our  iniemailoual  position  and  our  derenslve 

World  War  II  and  have  been  slipping  ever 

^m?.,"""  '<"•"'"■  ""  P°""  S?l£  po- 
tential enemies  the  United  ststes  ha,  never 
been  aj  weak  as  It  Is  now. 
i„  Ti'"  *  P''"''^''  "Pproprlatlon  of  $73  billion 
^  the  current  fiscal  ye«-  and  over  3  m  11  oS 
men  In  .mlrorm.  our  derense  establishment 
Offers  a  mighty  and  Imposing  s^ht  BuTthe 
crucial  point  1,  that  ouJTdveViJie.  have  for 

rae  U«R  ,<"  I"".  ^  """  I'mlnlshlni^ 
The  US6R  is  winning  the  arms  rK:e.  the 
DSA  the  disarmament  race.  It  Is  not  widely 
known  that  much  of  the  Vietnam  o~rrtToM 
WM  carried  on  by  depleting  the  reiT  or  oS? 
«ulpmem*w*"""'  °'  '"  b«.t  men' °nd 
^Mm"  rt.r  ""    ""^   '•"    ""b    -Swiss 

cheese     defenses  n,  the  case  or  the  Pueblo 

.^".^cide'ir;---------- 

V»e  atlll  enjoyed  a  decisive  mlUtarv  si. 
of"h  '?.°J"  ""'  *"•'"  °b'«n  «  t^  tta^ 
Of  the  Cuban  missile  crl.«s  In   I9«2-^hl?h 

Ken"^'dyrulSrm%'o'''^\-r,:°r"-" 

were  then  steaming  toward  Cuba 

In   discussions    with    Russian   omclals    in 
Moscow,  a  few  months  ago    I  was  Tow  .hi^ 

When   I   watched   the   Mayday   Parirte   m 

the  end  not  be  necessary.  They  belieJ^Vn'" 
they  may  achieve  their  lmm7ta"ema5of 
S  cu^en  "trr"^'"  ""■"'""""n  wlthoufa  w« 
u  current  trends  continue  loas  eno«.h    >>• 
"use  the  United  states  wm  IvenSv"^ 

S^eFS"— "^-«r3 

;^n^biLd"rter'SKntL''S,2  '"„!'' 

i'^s^L^iSfies-^rrserS-^T^ 

weapons  systems.  The  S>«e  "Jle  Sj^'aiS  ^oj 
a_^d^ear-cut  arm,  superiority '^tSmTfew 

xrdir:;L2^r---£.-;?d 

nghtem.  the  MBT-70  main  battle  ta"     c'sl 

t^K.^'tr  ^Slr,^'  ""  -t"r°rSm''-,lo 
..J^      .        .^^'*   "dvanced  manned  stra 

the  B-l  new  strategic  bomber— the  nuSear 

whTii-ir  •d-er.r-«'r^— -  ,ri 
whr.-t^^u-L^'at'a-^a.Th.Su 

to  nuclear  or  other  rorms  or  blackmail.  1^2 


batue.  we  seem  to  have  declared  an  open 
season  on  national  defense 

The  frightening  facts   were  made  known 
1"  recent  months  by  several  of  our  leading 

'"■l^"^  "^"-^  '^'J  -'-^  presented  a! 
.amber  warnings  to  his  colleagues  in  a  speech 

-llZl'TT  '■  '*'»■  "y  •"'  chalrmin  Of 
■  ill-  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Sens- 
or John  Stennls  aod  by  his  counterpart  in 
ine    House.    Representative    Mendel    River. 

m'akST?*'  =*■  '""•  '"-°  «»^  thf  "w-- 
makers  that  "we  seem  hell-bent  on  national 

def'e„^  °"'  ""  ''°"«'  °°  October  8  ?tu 
?^«rA,  ^.PP"P""-l°hs  *2  billion  below  the 
Pri-sidems  recommendations. 

IN    SnMMABY; 

inlill  ""o""!  priorities  must  be  reordered 
n  the  decade  ahead  ir  the  United  states  Is 
to  survive  as  a  nation  The  trend  or  shirting 
huge  resources  into  so-called  social  welrare 
programs,  at  the  expense  or  our  military  pre- 
paredne^  Which  prevailed  during  the  1952- 
1971  period  must  be  reversed.  We  must  re- 
view hundreds  of  domestic  programs    com- 

mT.^'"'  °'"'""  *■'""  ">'"■  '"P"^.  measure 
n  each  ca.«  the  tangible  return  which  our 
taxpayers  receive  on  theu-  huge  Investment, 

rettr"  ""'  °'  '"^"  ""^  '""'  '""•  •"  "" 
We  will  inevitably  make  some  mistakes, 
but  such  mistakes  can  be  corrected-ln  do- 
mestic programs  We  may  have  no  chance  for 
a  second  guess,  get  no  opportunity  ror  a  sec- 
nl^t  h™  '",  """O"''  derense.  If  we  miss  the 
nrst  time,  if  we  are  not  adequately  prepared 
against  our  opponents  to  begin  with,  we  mav 

which  shielded  us  till  World  War  11  have 
ong  since  been  made  Ineffective  by  techno- 
logical progress.  If  at  first  we  dont  suc- 
ceed—we are  through 

Time  Is  running  out.  It  we  do  not  act  decl- 
sliely  now  and  in  the  decade  ahead,  we  may 
be  known  In  future  history  books  as  the  gen- 
eration tliat  Inherited  America  from  Its  fa- 
thers, and  lost  It  because  we  were  too  short- 
Righted  to  preserve  It  for  our  children  too 
occupied  with  trivial  day  to  day  conven- 
iences to  assure  the  survival  or  rree  govern- 
ment In  this  world. 
That  must  not  happen. 


November  17,  1970 
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CRUDE  OIL  PRICE  INCREASE 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  noUce 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  to- 
day inviting  comment  from  all  persons 
interested  in  the  investigation  by  the 
Presidents  OU  Pohcy  Committee  of  the 
recently  announced  25-cent  per  barrel 
Increase  In  the  price  of  some  crude  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Pour 
crude  oU  purchasing  companies  have  an- 
nounced such  an  increase.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  deter- 
mine the  nauonal  security  implications 
or  a  price  increase  at  this  time. 

I  strongly  urge  these  oil  companies  and 
all  other  interested  persons  to  seize  this 
golden  opportunity  to  present  in  an  open 
and  unbiased  national  forum,  the  hard 
facts  which  should  Irrefutably  establish 
nrf  r^i"  *  '"''stantial  increase  in  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
I  brieve  that  a  substantial  increase  Is 
c^ed  at  this  time  for  two  main  rea- 

Pirst.  over  the  past  10  years,  the  price 

tih^JVn  '"  ">?  P™^"""-  has  fallen  far 
behind  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  finding 
and  producing  the  oil.  An  Increase  in  the 
price  of  ci-ude  oU  is  needed  to  restore  the 
economic  incentive  necessary  to  stimu- 
late additional  exploraOon  efforts.  Addi- 


tional exploration  efforts  are  needed  to 
replenish  our  diminishing  crude  supply 
from  our  vast,  though  undiscovered,  re- 
serves. While  we  are  presently  producing 
oil  at,  or  near,  peak  capacity,  our  ex- 
ploratory efforts  are  at  the  lowest  level 
in  many  years.  If  this  disparity  is  allowed 
to  persist.  It  is  obvious  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  depend  upon  other  nations  to 
supply  increasing  portions  of  our  large 
and  expanding  demands  for  oil. 

Second,  the  specter  of  possible  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  for  this  vital  en- 
ergy resource  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tional security  question.  Our  national  se- 
curity position  would  be  irreparably 
damaged  If  we  were  forced  to  depend  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  this  large 
a  portion  of  our  needs. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  few 
months,  the  results  of  relying  too  heavily 
on  some  foreign  sources  for  our  oil  needs. 
Thus,  these  oil  companies,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  preserving  our 
strong  national  security  position  should 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  Invitation  of  the  Presidents  com- 
mittee. 

Because  the  health  of  the  oil  Industry 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  all  Texans. 
I  intend  to  be  among  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  this  invitation. 


OWEN  CHEATHAM.  A  MAN  WHO 
WILL  BE  MISSED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Owen  R.  Cheatham, 
an  Oregonlan  who  died  October  24,  1970, 
in  Eugene. 

Mr.  Cheatham  was  the  founder  of  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  tihich  built,  over 
the  years,  into  a  billion  dollar  operation, 
headquartered  in  Portland. 

Today.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the 
obvious  business  talents  of  Mr.  Cheat- 
ham. Instead,  I  want  to  note  the  hu- 
man qualities  which  made  him  a  good 
friend  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Owen  Cheatham  was  a  man  who  lived 
a  full  life,  putting  all  his  ability  and  all 
his  enthusiasm  behind  every  endeavor 
that  Interested  him.  He  offered  construc- 
tive leadership  in  many  areas  outside  his 
business,  and  emphasized  community  In- 
volvement to  all  employees  of  the  com- 
pany. In  fact,  when  someone  looks 
around  Oregon  at  the  community  leaders, 
he  finds  a  good  number  of  Georgia-Pa- 
cific employees,  both  at  the  executive 
level  and  at  the  plant  employee  level, 
that  contribute  slgnlflcantly  to  their  re- 
spective communities. 

This  Involvement  was  stimulated  by 
Owen  Cheatham,  and  this  legacy,  1  trust 
will  continue.  The  civic  and  cultural  life 
of  our  State  has  l>een  assisted  greatly  by 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Cheatham  and  his 
company. 

Mr.  President,  the  citi!ens  of  my  State 
will  miss  Mr.  Cheatham.  The  citizens  of 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  where  the  company  was 
founded,  will  also  miss  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editori- 
als and  news  articles  noting  the  death  of 
Owen  Cheatham  appear  in  the  Rxcoud, 
followed  by  a  column  by  Robert  Swan  in 
the  Dally  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cheatham  and  Ervin  E. 
Hanks,  another  Oregon  businessman  who 
died  recently. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OwxN  R.  Cheatham 

Owen  R.  Cheatham's  corporate  and  cul- 
tural Interests  were  nationwide  and  world- 
wide but  the  Pacific  West  had  assumed  an 
ever-larger  Importance  In  both.  The  Vlrglnla- 
bom  business  genius  who  btult  the  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  Corporation  from  scratch  to  a  ai.s 
billion  forest  products  Industry  counted  his 
Portland  home,  one  of  three,  as  a  favorite. 

Mr.  Cheatham's  death  of  a  heart  attack 
at  the  Oregon-Southern  Callfornlji  footbaU 
game  In  Eugene  Saturday  ended  a  43-year 
career  as  the  chief  fiscal  planner  or  Georgia- 
Pacific  and  an  almost  mythical  success  story 
lu  the  business  world.  The  company  he  dom- 
inated ror  BO  many  years,  greeted  In  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  when  Its  head- 
quarters were  moved  to  Portland  with  much 
skepticism  and  concern,  remains  a  monu- 
ment to  his  vision.  Its  advanced  policies  and 
pracUoes  and  the  scope  of  Its  operations  aie 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Cheatham's  early  recognition 
that  a  corporation  owes  more  than  wages  and 
profits  to  Its  employes  and  ownets  and  that 
It  must.  Itself,  be  a  vital  and  constructive 
community  force. 

The  apprehension  which  some  held  for  the 
rapid  and  wide-ranging  expansion  of  Mr. 
Cheatham's  company  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  evaporated  m  the  face  or  the  mod- 
em forest  practices  of  conservation  and  uaa 
employed  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Cheatham's  cul- 
tural and  educational  contributions  were 
notable.  But  It  la  In  the  field  of  enllghtaned 
business  management  that  his  achievements 
were  most  noteworthy. 

IProm  the  Augusta  (Ga.l  Chronicle,  Oct.  27, 
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Owen  R.  Chkatbam 

The  business  career  of  Owen  R,  Cheatham, 
rrom  Its  humble  beginning  In  Augusta  tn 
1927  to  Its  untimely  close  last  Saturday,  was 
a  success  saga  vIrtuaUy  without  parallel  In 
the  Industrial  annals  or  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  seir-made  career  which  Mr. 
Cheatham  rasbloned  by  way  or  carer  ul  prepa- 
ration, hard  work,  exceptional  ability  and  dis- 
tinguished leadership.  Out  of  It — from  Its 
start  as  the  Augusta  Hardwood  Lumt>er  Co.— 
emerged  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  natural  resource  Indiu- 
tnea  with  more  than  200  plants  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

It  gained  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  In- 
dustrial giants  of  this  country  and  earned 
him  honors  and  financial  rewards  that  come 
to  but  few  men. 

Tills  eminent  and  exceptional  Augustan 
was  a  man  of  many  racets.  In  addition  to  hla 
keen  business  ability  and  unusual  foresight, 
he  was  a  dedicated  Christian,  a  courtly  gen- 
tleman and  a  retiring  but  devout  humani- 
tarian. His  success  brought  success  to  others 
and  crested  rewarding  opportunities  for  Ut- 
erally  thousands  ol  Americans  who.  as  bis 
business  Interests  expanded,  became  a  part 
of  the  Georgia-Pacific  family. 

But  It  was  not  alone  as  a  captain  of  Indus- 
try that  Owen  Cheatham  will  be  remembered, 
nor  as  he  would  have  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  gentle  man  for  whom  the  problems 
of  his  fellow  man  were  his  own,  he  partic- 
ipated In  scores  of  civic  endeavors  designed 
to  benefit  those  who  could  be  aided  through 
his  advice.  coun.<tel  and  financial  assistance. 
He  served  as  national  campaign  chairman  for 
the  heart  fund  in  1966  and  1967,  and  at  vary- 
ing times  as  a  director  or  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association 
and  of  the  Olannlnl  Foundation.  His  ptillan- 
throplea  were  legion;  his  concern  constant 
tor  those  less  tortunate  than  he. 

Although  It  had  been  approximately  20 
years  since  be  lert  Augtista  to  make  his  home 
In  New  York,  Mr.  Cheatham  still  felt  a  atrong 
attachment  for  the  city  In  which  his  spec- 


tacular career  had  Its  start.  His  company 
never  closed  Its  local  ofllc«B.  even  as  lu  huge 
InteresU  became  concentrated  elsewhere.  He 
frequently  visited  here  with  members  of  his 
family,  and  to  play  at  the  Augusta  National 
Golf  Club,  or  which  he  was  a  member. 

To  be  sure,  his  death  last  weekend  will  be 
relt  to  Industnal.  civic  and  aoclnl  circles 
throughout  the  United  States.  Nowhere, 
however,  will  It  be  felt  more  keenly  nor  with 
greater  genuine  gnef  than  In  Augusta  Here, 
where  he  was  mend  to  so  many  people  who 
gloried  In  his  success  and  appreciated  what 
he  stood  for  and  what  he  provided  through 
hla  statesmanlike  bustnesa  career  and 
through  his  philanthropies,  Owen  Cheatham 
will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to  come. 

Owns  R.  Chxatiuk,  GeoaoiA-PACinc 
PoDHoaa  Diaa 
Owen  Robertson  Cheatham,  67,  rounder 
and  retired  chairman  or  the  board  ot  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp..  died  of  a  heart  attack  Satur- 
day. October  24,  while  attending  the  Oregon- 
USC  rootball  game  In  Eugene,  Ore. 

Memorial  services  were  held  October  27  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  In  Portland,  Ore., 
and  October  30  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Episco- 
pal Church  In  New  York  City.  Funeral  aerv- 
Ices  were  October  29  m  Concord,  Va.  near  hla 
birthplace,  with  interment  In  the  New  Con- 
cord Presbyterian  churchyard. 

Mr.  Cheatham  began  his  business  career 
In  1812  with  Porter  Bros.  Lumber  Co.  or  Na- 
ben.  W.  Va..  and  later  became  treasurer  or 
Oolan  Lumtier  Co.  In  Lynchburg,  'Va. 

In  1927,  on  the  eve  or  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, he  rounded  Georgia  Hardwood  Lumber 
Co.  (later  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.)  In  Augusta. 
Ga.  with  capital  or  112.000  half  of  It  bor- 
rowed. He  hved  to  see  Georgia-Pacific  sales 
exceed  »I.l  bmion  with  assets  of  over  »13 
billion. 

He  expanded  Georgia-Pacific  rrom  a  tiny 
Southern  lumber  wholesale  and  export  com- 
pany to  one  of  the  world's  largest  natural  re- 
source corporations.  He  served  as  the  cor- 
poration's president  unul  1967.  then  as  board 
chairman  until  1967,  and  was  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chairman  or  the  exec- 
utive conunltlee  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Mr.  Cheatham  was  recognized  In  the  forcit 
producu  Industry  as  the  man  who  first  madt 
widespread  use  of  the  principle  of  debt  fi- 
nancing as  leverage  to  increase  tlmlier  own- 
ership. Under  his  guidance.  Georgia-Pacific 
grew  from  a  position  of  no  timber  ownerahlp 
Ul  1927  to  Its  present  day  tee  owneiahlp  ex- 
ceeding 4.5  million  acres  plus  more  than  3 
million  acres  or  timber  concessions  and  cut- 
ting rights.  ThU  timber  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials are  converted  in  200  manufacttulng 
plants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
overscM  Into  thousands  ot  building  mate- 
rials, pulp,  paper  and  chemical  products  ror 
distribution  In  key  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cheatham 
was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  America.  N.T. 
&  S.A.,  and  bad  served  as  a  director  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America: 
GranltevUle  Company,  and  the  Cltlxens  At 
Southern  NaUonal  Bank 

In  addition  to  his  Industrial  leadership,  he 
aerved  a  leading  role  In  many  civic  activities. 
He  was  national  campaign  chairman  In  1966 
and  1907  for  the  American  Heart  Fund  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Boys'  Clube  of  America: 
Metropolitan  Opera  Assn..  and  the  Olannlnl 
Foundation.  He  also  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Advisory  Bosrd  ror  the  Center  ror  Advanced 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Forestry  School  or  Duke  University;  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Fouudaaoo,  and  the  Owen 
Cheatham  Foundation. 

Surviving  are  his  wile.  Celeste  Wlckllffe 
Cheatham:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Poland  Com- 
errord  and  Mrs.  Albert  Eennerly  and  6  grand- 
children, all  of  New  York  City:  four  sisters 
Mrs.  V.  O.  Bradley,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Miller  and 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Savage,  Sr  .  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and 
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Mrs.  w.  A  Dolan.  of  Augusu,  0«..  and  thrw 
brothers,  J,  N.  Cheatham  or  Portland.  Ore  , 
B  P.  CheathAm  of  Augusta.  Ga..  and  W  h! 
Cheatham  of  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Okegohians  BaiNc  Rzautt  to  Dbcam 
(By  Robert  G.  Swan) 
Some  mighc  have  you  believe  It  la  only  an 
Impossible  dremm  that  a  man,  no  matter  how 
bumble  his  beginnings,  can  rise  to  become 
preeldent  ol  his  country,  a  great  Industrial 
empire  or  slmllftr  business  endeavor  during 
a  lifetime  in  what  we  describe  aa  the  great 
Americanf  system.  Oregonlans  were  to  pay 
Onal  respects  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  Portland  to  a  pair  of  men  who  once 
again  proved  there  U  reality  In  that  dream 
of  our  free  enterprise  society.  Not  only  did 
each  amass  a  great  personal  wealth  In  ad- 
vancing to  the  top  of  their  chosen  fields 
In  our  competitive  system  of  bualnesa.  but 
each  did  much  to  shape  important  patterns 
ot  Ufe  as  lived  in  Oregon  today A  memo- 
rial service  for  Owen  B.  Cheatham,  the 
founder  of  Oregon's  largest  corporate  enter- 
prises. GcOTgla- Pacific,  was  set  for   11   ajn. 

at  Trinity  EplBcopal  Church At  the  same 

hour,  some  two  dozen  west^ide  blocks  away, 
services  were  scheduled  at  PlnJey  tt  Son  for 
Ervin  E.  Hanks,  the  Colonel  of  Oregon's  res- 
taurant business. 

Cheatham  died  ss  he  lived,  where  the  ac- 
tion was.  The  67-year-old  industrialist  suf- 
fered a  fatal  heart  attack  as  he  took  his  seat 
in  Eugene  prlOT  the  collegiate  football  classic 
between  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
Southern  California. 

When  a  man  must  die.  perhaps  It  la  fitting 
the  end  comes  where  he  found  himself  com- 
forUble  during  Ufe.  Football  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  for  Cheatham,  one  of  the 
early  backers  of  the  National  Football  Foun- 
dation and  Hall  of  Fame.  He  always  had  time 
for  the  fall  sport  as  he  took  tS.OOO  In  sav- 
ings and  matched  It  with  a  $6,000  loan  43 
years  ago  to  form  the  beginnings  of  today's 
>1!^   billion  Georgia-Pacific  corporation. 

One  of  the  lasting  monuments  to  Owen  R. 
Cfieatham  is  the  white  structure  which 
fonsis  Oregon's  tallest  building,  the  30-story 
G-P  Tower.  In  this  building  are  collected 
for  the  flrit  time  m  many  years  all  of  the 
principal  functions  so  necessary  In  the  oper< 
atlons  of  on  luternattonal  corpofatlon. . . , 
Georgia-Pacific  has  been  headquartered  in 
Portland  since  leSO.  The  prmclpal  offices 
came  west  when  Cheatham,  the  onetime 
lumber  salesman  from  Virginia,  began  to 
engineer  along  the  Pacific  slope  the  great 
acquisitions  by  bis  firm,  which  many  termed 
too  daring  to  succeed. 

Burial  for  Cheatham  will  be  Thursday  near 
hia  birthplace  In  Concord.  Va.  and  la  the 
stat«  where  he  followed  studies  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Tiistitute  with  entry  into  hU 
lifelong  career  with  wood  products. 

He  served  as  president  of  Georgia-Pacific 
from  its  founding  in  1937  until  1957  when 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board.  He  8t«pped 
down  as  chairman  three  years  ago.  but  r«- 
tained  his  seat  on  the  board,  serving  as 
president  of  its  executive  committee.  Chea- 
tham had  come  west  to  Portland  for  a  board 
meeting  on  Friday. 

It  Is  somewhat  ironic  that  a  heart  condi- 
tion should  snuff  out  the  »fe  of  the  long' 
time  O-P  leader.  He  served  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  Heart  Fund  In  1967.  His  fatal 
attack  of  Saturday  was  preceded  a  year  ago 
by  a  similar  attack.  ...  He  wiU  be  remem- 
bered as  a  pioneer  advocate  of  commercial 
timber  reseedlng  under  a  program  he  de- 
fK:rlbed  as  "dynamic  conaervaUon".  A  pro- 
gram which  would  insure  that  more  trees 
were  planted  on  G-P  lands  each  year  than 
were  cut. 

The  talento  of  Cheatham  were  recognized 
by  his  aquaU  in  the  high  councils  of  busi- 
ness. Typical  of  this  was  his  service  u  a 
director    for    the    world's    largest    financial 
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Institution,  the  Bank  of  America.  ...  His  role 
of  leaderahip  with  the  National  Heart  Fund 
was  duplicated  many  times  in  like  service 
such  as  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the  Olannlnl  Foun- 
dation, through  the  Episcopal  Church  or 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  and  his  widow. 
Celeste,  maintained  a  home  along  with  resi- 
dences In  Portland  and  Florida. 

Krvln  E.  Hanks  likened  himself  best  as  a 
'Kentucky  Colonel  ".  His  role  as  a  Colonel 
was  most  natural.  His  Speck  chain  of  39 
resuurants  In  Oregon  and  southwestern 
Washington  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
fmnchlsed  outlets  for  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  In  the  nation. 

No  one  restaurant  operator  In  the  North- 
west approaches  the  overall  dollar  volume 
of  the  Speck  food  operations,  which  expanded 
from  Pried  Chicken  m  recent  years  to  Ken- 
tucky Beef  and.  Just  recently,  to  Include  H 
Salt  Esq.  Fish  and  CTups.  .  .  .  Hanks  was  a 
native  of  Northern  California.  He  was  bom 
Just  south  of  the  Oregon  bord«'  at  Shasta 
in  1899,  He  moved  to  Texas  aft«r  service  in 
World  War  I.  Re  had  a  varied  career  as  em- 
ployment consultant,  welfare  worker  and 
operator  of  a  restaurant  as  well  as  a  feed 
and  seed  store  before  he  opened  his  first 
Speck  Restaurant. 

At  a  time  in  Ufe  when  most  men  are  per- 
haps inclined  to  think  more  of  retirement 
than  of  launching  of  a  new  business  career, 
Hanks  opened  his  first  Speck,  a  small  res- 
taurant with  drive-up  service  and  seven 
stools  on  NW  Skyline  Blvd.  Interestingly  at 
the  beginning.  Hanks*  Speck  Restaurant  was 
noted  for  its  hamburgers,  not  particularly 
fried  chicken,  the  specialty  which  made  htm 
one  of  the  restaurant  industries'  mililonairefi. 
.  .  .  The  growth  of  the  Speck  Restaurant 
chain  blossomed  with  the  popularity  of  Its 
"Finger  Uckn  Good"  brand  of  chicken.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  came  in  his 
Southeast  Portland  home  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack,  the  71-year-old  Hanks  was  one 
of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  nation- 
wide Kentucky  Pried  Chicken  company 
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USEFULNESS  OP  WEATHER 
SATELLITES 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcohd  two  letters  from  William 
Bradford  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.,  deal- 
ing with  the  usefulness  of  our  weather 
satellites.  Mr.  Bradford  is  the  president 
of  radio  station  KSST  in  Sulphur  Springs 
and  in  performing  the  task  of  informing 
the  people  of  the  area  about  weather 
conditions  and  prospects  he  has  found 
the  weather  satellite  service  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

In  this  time  when  our  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  space 
hardware  and  programs  Is  being  attacked 
as  being  of  low  priority  relative  to  social 
programs  here  on  earth,  it  might  be  wise 
to  consider  the  immensely  important 
ramifications  of  the  progress  In  space- 
related  sciences  to  date  and  the  prospects 
for  the  future.  The  weather  prediction 
services  of  weather  satellites  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  who  reside  in 
hurricane-prone  area,  for  one  example. 
Who  can  say  how  many  other  prospects 
remain  to  be  developed  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  "social"  man  here  on  earth? 
The  most  important  will  be  tapping  solar 
energy  which  can  power  the  entire  realm 
of  man's  activities  and  solve  most  of  the 
pollution  problems,  hunger  protjlems  and 
poverty  problems  of  the  world.  This  can 


be  done  only  with  adequate  space  pro- 
gram funding. 

The  solution  to  many  of  our  social 
problems  here  on  earth  will  lie  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  benefits  of  ad- 
vanced space  technology.  We  have  one 
concrete  example  here  of  the  value  of 
the  space  program  in  the  everyday  activi- 
ties of  the  ordinary  citizen,  described  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bradford.  I  commend 
these  letters  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hopkins  County  Bsoadcasting  Co.. 
Sulphur   Springs,    Tex..   October   IS,   J970 
Senator  John  O.  Tower. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  We  enclose  copy  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Popham  of  E5SA  con- 
cerning our  use  of  the  pictiure  transmitUng 
satellites.  I  do  this,  knowing  that  you  share 
with  me  a  desire  to  know  of  the  use  being 
made  of  federal  funds  m  aU  of  the  many 
programs  and  projects  on  which  our  naUon 
has  embarked  today. 

This  sutlon  has  been  receiving  and  using 
the  weather  satellite  pictures  since  the  early 
days  of  the  program.  We  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  speed  at  which  those  early  experi- 
ments became  precision.  reUable  sources  of 
otherwise  unobtainable  Information. 

We  have  watched  and  reported  the  forma- 
tion, movement  and  ultimate  breakup  of 
hurricanes.  We  have  reported  the  Ice  break- 
up in  Hudson  Bay  and  shared  with  Quebec 
the  confirmation  that  two  of  their  lakes  are  a 
giant  pre-hlstorlc  crater.  We  have  made  our 
listeners  aware  of  the  weather  picture  as  \^e 
have  never  been  able  to  do  before.  We  have 
demonstrated  to  foreign  visitors  our  goals 
and  achievements  In  the  peacefiU  uses  of 
space. 

The  aatelUtes  have  vividly  demonstrated 
that  the  weather,  like  the  human  body,  is 
not  a  collection  of  separate  parts,  but  a 
complex  relationship.  The  first  of  the  weather 
satellites  could  only  -see"  but  the  current 
series  can  both  see  and  sense  heat.  Other 
senses  (ESSA  calls  them  "sensors')  show 
promise  of  even  further  expanding  the  sat- 
ellite's awareness  of  our  environment. 

Our  purpose  in  this  communication  is  the 
hope  that  we  can  share  with  you  our  aware- 
ness of  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
the  potential  value  of  what  lies  ahead.  In  the 
hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  value 
to  you  as  you  participate  in  the  legislative 
decisions  which  will  determine  the  future  of 
these  projects. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Wn.LtAM  BaAoroRo. 

Prcjidenf. 

Hopkins  Covmtt  Broaocabtikc  Co.. 

Sulphur  Springs.  Tex..  Oct.  SS.  J970. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Popmah. 

APT  Coordinator.  VS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Enfironmental  Science  SertJicea 
Adminiatration.  National  Environmental 
SatelHte  Center.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Popham:  Tou  have  requested 
that  we  inform  you  as  to  the  use  we  make 
of  th«  pictures  we  copy  from  the  weather 
satellites.  I  regret  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  describe  this  In  such  a  manner  as  to  do 
justice  to  Its  vslue  in  our  operation. 

1.  For  over  three  years  this  radio  station 
has  been  regularly  copying  APT  Satellite 
tranHmiHBlons  as  a  part  of  our  news/weather 
service  to  our  listeners.  At  this  time  our  rou- 
tine includes  copying  the  continental  series 
of  ESSA  S  pictures  each  morning  and  the 
IT06  1  (which  I  understand  may  have  been 
designated  aa  BSSA  ]0>  m  the  afternoons. 
The  morning  pictures  are  used  with  other 
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information  in  the  preparation  of  a  narra- 
tive description  of  Texas  in  detail,  a  general 
description  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
descriptive  Information  of  continental 
weather  when  it  Is  of  special  Interest.  In  the 
afternoon  a  similar  set  of  IT06  1  plcttures  Is 
usually  copied  with  similar  presentation  in 
"Weather  Roundup"  programs. 

3.  We  find  the  ability  to  copy  both  a 
'morning"  and  an  "afternoon"  satellite  to 
be  extremely  useful.  Earlier  we  compared  the 
morning  ESSA  series  with  the  noon  crossing 
NIMBUS  In  detecting  weather  movements. 
More  recently  the  afternoon  XTOS  1  shows 
promise  of  further  development  of  this  cap- 
ability. The  following  typical  quotes  may 
demonstrate  our  use  of  the  satelUtes  better 
than  extensive  discussion. 

a.  "Don't  let  the  occassional  sunshine  In 
this  area  mislead  you.  The  satellite  picture 
shows  this  to  be  a  small  hole  In  what  is 
otherwise  an  extensive  solid  overcast  In  all 
directions." 

b.  "A  comparison  of  the  satellite  picture 
Just  received  with  the  one  earlier  this  morn- 
ing seems  to  indicate  this  frontal  system 
may  be  moving  more  rapidly  than  expected. 
This  could  mean  earlier  clearing,  and  colder 
temperatures  tonight.  Watch  for  a  possible 
forecast  change." 

c.  "If  you"re  headed  north  for  a  vacation 
today,  the  satellite  shows  clear  skies  all  the 
way  to  Canada." 

d.  "The  satellite  picture  shows  extensive 
cloud  cover  in  that  low  pressure  system  in 
West  Texas.  The  weather  Bureau  says  it's 
moving   this  way  and   is   forecasting  rain. ' 

The  point  we're  making  is  that  for  our  lis- 
teners, the  satellites  provide  Information 
which  otherwise  Is  not  available,  not  readily 
available,  or  would  be  delayed. 

3.  Descriptive  information  from  our  satel- 
lite pictures  of  burrlc&nes  Beulah  and  C-ella 
was  "fed"  to  the  Texas  State  Network,  pro- 
viding Information  on  those  two  destructive 
storms  to  over  100  other  radio  stations  as  a 
part  of  the  network  hurricane  news  coverage. 

4.  Pictures  from  ESSA.  NIMBUS.  ITOS  and 
ATS  have,  on  request,  been  supplied  to  the 
Earth  Science  Department  of  two  unlversi- 
uea.  one  museum  and  to  several  public 
schools  as  educational  aids. 

6.  Surprisingly,  we  think  we  have  also  been 
able  to  use  the  satellites  in  an  interesting 
effort  in  foreign  relations.  A  group  of  fifteen 
students  from  Honduras  were  our  guests. 
They  showed  a  special  interest  in  watching 
the  satellite  pictures  being  received  from 
space.  We  used  this  as  an  example  of  one  of 
the  many  ways  the  United  States  uses  its 
space  technology  as  a  peaceful  benefit  to 
mankind-  We  explained  that  the  weather 
aatellites  are  not  just  for  our  own  use,  but 
for  other  nations  to  share.  To  demonstrate 
we  went  through  our  fUes,  and  each  guest 
carried  away  with  him,  a  satellite  picture  of 
his  own  native  Honduras  and.  we  hope,  a 
favorable  impression  of  this  nation  and  Its 
goals  in  space. 

6.  We  wish  we  could  brag  to  you  that  our 
reception  of  satellite  pictures  has  saved  lives 
or  averted  destruction.  They  have  certainly 
helped  ESSA  to  do  Just  that. 

We  only  know  that  because  they  are  doing 
their  Job  in  orbit  we  have  been  able  to  aid 
universities  teach  earth  science  to  students. 
We  have  given  foreign  visitors  a  photo- 
graphic demonstration  of  some  of  the  space 
aims  and  achievements  of  this  nation.  The 
satellites  have  helped  us  tell  the  housewife 
when  to  hang  out  the  wash,  and  when  to 
bring  in  the  petunias. 

As  far  as  we  an  concerned,  the  share  of  our 
tux  doUar  that  keeps  the  weather  satellites 
operating  and  improving  Is  returning  rich 
dividends. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WiLXiuf  Braoford. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  exactly  what  disastrous 
results  will  be  produced  by  enactment  of 
the  protectionist  trade  legislation  now 
attached  to  the  social  security  bill.  There 
is  imminent  danger  of  lesal  retaliation, 
the  raising  of  tariffs  or  quotas  on  U.S. 
exports,  especially  against  our  agricul- 
tural products  which  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  totaled  $6.6  bllUon.  My  own  State 
of  Ohio  accounted  for  $205  million  of 
these  farm  exports.  Further,  interna- 
tional trade  coilld  be  thrown  into  a  con- 
stant state  of  chaos  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  loose  trigger  mechanism 
proposed  for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional quotas.  Discrimination  against 
U.S.-owued  companies  .will  increase 
sharply. 

We  all  share  the  concern  of  all  who 
are  unfairly  hurt  by  excessive  imports 
resulting  from  foreign  export  subsidies, 
preferential  agreements  or  other  intoler- 
able trade  practices  which  damage  U.S. 
interests.  Howevra-.  protectionist  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  answer.  Quotas  will  raise 
domestic  prices — Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  es- 
timated that  quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles 
alone  could  raise  consumer  prices  $3.7 
billion  by  1975 — and  lead  to  immeasur- 
able  international  economic  difficulty. 
Further,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  these  dumping  and  subsidy  problems 
can  be  handled  under  our  present  anti- 
dumping laws,  and  the  administration 
has  already  started  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. 

In  short,  the  fundamental  direction  of 
O.S.  trade  policies  must  be  one  which 
continues  to  widen  world  trade,  allow- 
ing the  citizens  of  our  country  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  expanded  trade. 

An  article  published  in  this  week's 
Time  magazine  and  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  support  this  position.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  At  the  same 
time,  I  urge  Senators  to  resist  the  dan- 
gerous protectionism  of  the  pending 
trade  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Nov.  23.  IB70I 
Trade:  The  Bt^CK  Comedt  That  Couu> 
Comb  True 
It  sounds  like  a  ludicrous  piece  of  political 
black  humor.  A  Southern  Democrat  Intro- 
duces an  Import-res  trie  Ung  bill  designed  to 
help  a  Republican  President  who  wants  to 
win  votes  in  Dixie.  Egged  on  by  organized 
labor.  Congressmen  Joyfully  expand  the  blU 
into  a  measure  that  will  force  consumers  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  clothes,  shoes  and  many 
other  goods.  More  than  4.0O0  professional 
economists  sign  a  letter  warning  that  the  bill 
not  only  will  be  grossly  Inflationary  but  wlU 
also  gravely  hurt  the  nation's  position  in 
world  trade.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte  says 
that  the  measure  will  start  a  trade  war  with 
some  of  the  nation's  most  important  allies. 
But  these  warning  are  drowned  out  by  the 
voices  of  Pennsylvania  mushroom  growers, 
Hawaiian  passion-fruit  producers  and  other 
businessmen  who  want  protection  frixn  low- 
priced  Imports.  The  bill  passes,  and  the  Preal- 
dent  signs  It,  explaining  that  he  had  to  do  so 
In  order  to  win  increases  In  Social  Security 
jwyments  for  the  poor  and  aged. 


This  grotesque  parody  of  the  tJ.S.  leglala- 
Uve  process  Is  unfortunately  all  too  real. 
When  Congress  reconvenes  this  week,  the 
first  major  Item  of  business  in  the  House  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  most  restrictive  piece  of 
trade  legislation  since  the  disastrous  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1830.  The  blU.  which 
would  raise  prices  by  denying  consumers  ac- 
cess to  many  imports,  is  likely  to  pass  after 
only  perfunctory  debate,  and  then  whiz  to 
the  Senate.  There  the  Pinnnce  Committee 
already  has  voted  to  attach  It  as  a  rider  to  a 
measure  raising  Social  Security  beneflt^  The 
odds  are  that  the  Senat«  will  pass  the  pack- 
age In  early  December. 

All  of  this  would  turn  the  clock  bock  35 
years,  to  the  dnys  before  the  nation  began 
leading  a  highly  beneflciai  world  movement 
toward  freer  trade.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  complex,  partly  because  the  legislation 
grew  by  a  process  of  lc«  rolling  rather  than 
by  conscious  plan.  The  bUl  rigidly  limits  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  shoes,  for  example. 
Next  year  tliey  must  be  held  to  the  IMT-fiB 
average,  which  would  amount  to  a  reduction 
of  at  least  ao^  from  current  levels;  in  sub- 
sequent years,  they  could  grow  only  S*:;  an- 
nually. The  bill  also  obliges  the  President  to 
continue  holding  down  oU  Imports  by  quota. 
rather  tiian  switch  to  a  leas  restrictive  tariff 
system. 

TRACED  T    OF    CRRoaS 

The  bill's  most  mischievous  feature 
Is  the  so-called  "trigger  mechanism."  It 
forces  the  President  to  impose  quotas 
or  higher  tariffs  on  any  forrlgn  product  that 
Is  increasing  rapidly  In  sales  and  has  captured 
15"",  of  the  U.S.  market — provided  that  the 
domestic  Industry  can  prove  injury  and  the 
tJ.S.  Tariff  Commission  recommends  action. 
The  President  can  avoid  invoking  restrictions 
only  if  he  finds  that  they  would  not  be  "in 
the  national  interest."  At  present,  an  esti- 
mated 125  foreign  products — including  wigs, 
radioactive  isotopMs,  sewing  machines,  autcs 
and  TV  sets— would  be  subject  to  the  "trigger 
mechanism." 

If  anyone  had  proposed  so  blatantly  protec- 
tionist a  bill  six  months  ago.  free  traders  and 
consumer  advocates  probably  could  have  ral- 
lied their  forces  quickly  and  burled  It  The 
bill,  however,  took  its  present  form  gradually. 
as  a  result  of  a  tragedy  of  errors  made  by 
everyone  concerned— President  Nixon.  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  and  foreign  governments- 

In  the  1968  election  campaign.  Nixon  prom- 
ised to  restrict  textile  imports  Hubert  Himi- 
phrey  offered  a  similar  promise,  even  though 
the  n.S.  textile  industry  has  never  made  any 
persuasive  case  that  it  Is  being  badly  damaged 
by  Imports.  Between  1961  and  1969,  the  do- 
mestic Industry's  employment  increased  from 
B93.000  to  989,000.  Even  now.  Import*  account 
for  only  ir^  of  all  the  texUIes  bought  by 
Americans.  Nixon,  however,  was  seeking 
Southern  votes.  After  winning  them,  he  set 
out  to  hold  them  by  assigning  Commerce 
Secretary  Maurice  Stans  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  to  ■■voluntarily"  restrict  texUIc  ex- 
ports to  the  n.S.  Stans  got  nowhere.  He  was 
asking  the  Japanese  to  sacrifice  sales  without 
offering  anything  in  return. 

Stans.  seeking  a  club  to  hold  over  the  Japa- 
nese, asked  MUls  to  introduce  a  bill  setting 
textile- Import  quotas  by  law.  MUls  agreed, 
sensing  that  the  gesture  would  be  popular  in 
the  House  and  expecting  that  the  threat 
would  produce  a  voluntary  quota  agreement 
that  would  allow  the  bill  to  die  unnoticed. 
But  the  Japanese  dawdled  and,  when  Mills 
opened  pubUc  hearings  in  May,  the  protec- 
tionist dam  broke.  All  together.  377  witnesses 
filled  18  fat  volumes  of  testimony  with  pleas 
that  the  mushroom,  umbrella,  scissors  and 
shears,  zipper,  bicycle,  mink,  glue  and  candle 
industries — among  many  others — deserved 
protection  too. 

Id  July,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commltt«« 
went  Into  secret  sessions,  and  the  real  log 
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rolling  beg&n.  Democratic  Represenutlva 
James  Burke  of  Massachusetts  Agreed  to  sup- 
port teiuie  quotu  II  the  bill  would  also  pro- 
tect his  shoemaJclng  constituents,  who  have 
lost  36 'v  or  their  market  to  imports.  Wis- 
consin's John  Byrnes,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  Ways  and  Means,  Introduced  the 
trigger  mechanism  to  help  his  state's  dairy 
firmers  repel  an  Invasion  of  foreign  cheese. 
The  provision  freezing  the  ou-quota  system 
Wi*a  thrown  In  to  win  the  approval  of  Russell 
L.3ng  from  oil-producing  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  key  to  the  blU's  prospecu  In  the  upper 
chamber.  Long  returned  the  favor  by  ar- 
ranging to  tie  the  trade  bill  to  lacreased  So- 
cial Security  beneBts:  both  fall  under  his 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

'rHk  vnrrlMs 
Opposition  forces,  meanwhile,  were  asleep 
or  fumbling.  Nlson.  a  self-proclaimed  "free 
trader."  began  by  threatening  to  veto  any 
bill  that  went  beyond  textile  quotas,  but  as 
the  strength  of  the  new  protectionism  be- 
came evident,  he  lap.<>ed  Into  silence.  Worse, 
he  permitted  an  open  split  In  his  Adminis- 
tration. Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
warned  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  an 
"Impending  trade  war"  if  the  legislation 
should  pass,  but  Stans  reassured  the  Sena- 
tots  that  there  would  be  no  foreign  retalia- 
tion that  would  hurt  U.8.  exports. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  In  Washington 
consistently  advised  lu  government  In 
Tokyo  not  to  take  the  threat  of  a  protection- 
ist bill  seriously.  Other  foreign  governments 
choae  to  speak  softly,  for  fear  of  antagoniz- 
ing Congress.  The  AJi.-C.I.O..  worried 
atxjut  the  loss  of  Jobs  by  highly  paid  union 
members,  abandoned  old  free-trade  prin- 
ciples to  lobby  for  the  bill. 

One  voice  was  never  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill— the  voice  of  the  US.  consumer.  The 
consumer  will  pay  the  bill  if  the  protection- 
ist measure  passes,  and  the  price  will  be  out- 
rageou.s.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor 
Andrew  Brimmer  said  last  week  that  by  1075 
consumers  wlU  be  paying  »3.7  billion  a  year 
extra  for  clothing  and  shoes  alone.  Reasons : 
Americans  win  not  be  able  to  get  low-priced 
Imports  as  easily  as  they  now  do,  and  prices 
of  ns.-made  goods  will  rise  faster  because 
of  less  competition  from  abroad.  The  costs. 
Brimmer  declares,  will  be  borne  dispropor- 
tionately by  the  poor,  who  must  spend  a 
larger  sUce  of  their  Income  on  shoes  and 
clothing  than  the  well-to-do.  These  costs 
would  be  multiplied  if  Imports  of  many  other 
foreign  products  were  limited  under  the 
trigger  mechanism. 

nmfylng  Europe.  Critics  are  belatedly  wak- 
ing up  to  the  dangers  of  the  biU.  The  Jap- 
anese, at  about  the  IStH  hour,  have  lust 
reopened  negoUatlons  with  Presidential  As- 
sistant Peter  Flimlgan  In  Washington  for 
voluntary  limitations  on  textile  sales.  Euro- 
pean governments  are  conferring  on  ways  of 
retaliating  against  American  exports.  The 
nnt  target  will  be  the  (500  million  worth  of 
soybeans  that  VS.  farmers  sell  annually  to 
Europe.  Kext  may  come  0.S.  small  airplanes 
light  machinery  and  computers.  Steps  of 
reprisal  would  be  taken  Jointly  by  the  six 
members  of  the  Common  Market,  with  Bri- 
tain probably  Joining  in.  On  a  visit  to  the 
VS.  last  month.  Ralf  Dahrendorf.  the  Com- 
mon Market's  top  trade  executive,  raised  an 
ironic  toast  to  Wilbur  Mills— as  the  man 
who  had  done  most  recently  to  promote  Eu- 
ropean umty.  The  threata  have  begun  to 
weigh  on  some  Congressmen,  who  realize 
that  OS.  exports  produce  more  Income  than 
i.ie  auto  or  home-bmidlng  Industry  The 
nation's  exports  this  year  are  running  at  a 
»4a  billion  rate  and  are  Ukely  to  exceed  im- 
ports by  «3  billion.  But  the  new  worries  about 
r;taUallon  are  probably  too  late.  Mills  has 
b=en  concerned  lately  about  soothing  pro- 
tectionists' fears  that  his  heart  Is  not  really 
in  the  trwie  bin,  wfucli  now  Uilormally  bears 
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his  name.  In  a  recent  speech  he  proclaimed 
that  "Congress  U  not  bluffing.  I  predict  that 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970  wiu  pass  by  a  big  ma- 
jority." 

Nixon  could  sllll  wage  a  vigorous  fight 
against  the  Mills  bill  in  the  Senate.  If  It 
passes,  he  would  do  well  to  veto  It.  even  at 
the  price  of  delaying  an  Increase  In  Social 
Security  beneflti.  If  the  bUl  becomea  law,  he 
could  use  the  "national  interest"  clause  to 
weaken  the  trigger  mechanism.  The  Presi- 
dent's waffling  so  far.  however,  leaves  scant 
hope  that  he  will  do  any  of  these  things.  If 
he  does  not.  the  black  comedy  could  become 
a  horror  story; 

Foreign  nations  retaliate  against  the  new 
U^  restrictions,  and  angry  U.S.  politicians 
and  businessmen  press  Nixon  to  hit  back  by 
putting  up  barriers  against  an  even  longer 
list  of  Imports.  Cooler  heads  In  all  nations 
warn  that  such  a  cycle  of  retaliation  and 
counter-retaliation,  carried  to  the  extreme 
can  have  the  most  chilling  consequences! 
The  last  such  spiral  began  during— and  did 
much  to  deepen— the  Great  Depression  But 
the  margin  for  good  sense  Is  slim,  as  the 
world  teeters  on  the  brink  of  a  trade  war 
that  no  one  witnted. 
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ment— to  restrict  Japanese  texule  Imports 
one  way  or  another.  The  failure  last  summer 
to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  Japanese  for 
voluntary  quotas  led  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  ask  Congress  for  compulsory  quotas 
on  textUes — thereby  opening  the  Qoodgates 
to  the  MIUs  bUl. 

Now  the  President's  special  assistant.  Peter 
Flanlgan.  and  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Ushlba  are  making  a  llnal  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  "voluntary"  deal  that 
will  permit  the  President  to  consider  his 
obligations  to  the  American  texule  Industry 
discharged— and  enable  him  to  come  out 
solidly  against  the  Mills  bill.  If  that  can  be 
done,  the  chances  wtU  grow  that  the  protec- 
tionists COD  be  prevented  from  railroading 
the  Mills  bill  through  Congress  this  year.  The 
new  Congress  a5s<?mbllng  In  January  would 
then  have  a  chance  to  weigh  more  carefully 
the  kind  of  trade  legislation  needed  to  serve 
the  true  intere.sts  of  the  nation. 


HOOVER  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  ERIK 
JONSSON.  MAYOR  OP  DALLAS 
TEX. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times) 
Stopping  a  Tkade  Was 
If  President  Nlion  Intends  to  block  the 
highly  protectionist  Mills  bill  that  would  leg- 
Islate  compulsory  quotas  against  Imports  of 
textiles,  apparel,  shoes,  oil  and  eventually  a 
long  llat  of  other  products,  he  will  have  to 
start  lighting  now  that  Congress  Is  back  In 
session. 

The  trade  bill  already  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
sought  to  make  it  unstoppable  by  attach- 
ing It  as  an  amendment  to  Social  Security 
liberalization.  A  majority  now  appears  ready 
to  support  the  measure  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

As  Is  usual  with  trade  legislation,  the  spe- 
cial interests  lobbying  for  protection  of  par- 
ticular Industries  reinforce  one  another  A 
formidable  coalition  Is  now  pushing  for  this 
bill,  even  though  it  would,  almost  certainly 
ensnarl  the  United  Butea  In  a  worldwide 
trade  war.  Leaders  of  the  European  Common 
Market  have  made  clear  the  certainty  of  re- 
taliation. Many  American  export-oriented  In- 
dustries—including such  Important  ones  as 
agriculture,  aircraft  and  electronlca— would 
suffer.  What  U  less  weU  understood  by  many 
Congressmen  Is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
would  also  suffer. 

American  consumers,  already  feeling  the 
pangs  of  Inllauon.  would  have  to  pay  stUI 
higher  prices  for  many  goods— both  because 
less  expensive  Imports  would  be  restricted 
and  because  protected  American  Industries 
would  be  able  to  boost  their  prices  without 
fear  of  losing  sales  In  the  domestic  market 
to  foreign  competitors.  The  term  "protec- 
tionist" is.  m  a  sense,  a  misnomer:  It  is  really 
an  act  of  aggression  against  American  con- 
sumers and  many  American  Industries  and 
workers,  as  well  as  against  other  nations 
Including  some  of  this  country's  most  Im- 
portant allies 

There  Is  a  good  chance  that  this  reaction- 
ary trade  legislation  can  be  blocked  In  the 
Senate  If  strong  Presidential  leadership  Is 
forthcoming.  The  Senate  includes  a  group 
of  at  least  twenty  detllcated  liberal-trade 
supporteni  who  might  be  Joined  by  many 
other  Senators  shrinking  from  the  hUI's 
more  extreme  provisions,  such  as  the 
"Byrnes  trigger."  which  would  Impose 
compulsory  quotas  on  a  long  list  of  Items 
whenever  Imports  of  these  Items  exceeded  a 
share   of  the   American   market. 

One  problem  for  the  President  In  flghtlng 
against  the  Mills  hill  has  been  hia  own  po- 
litical commitment  to  the  American  textile 
Industry— especially    lu    Southern    depart- 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  today  to  report  that  one 
of  Texas"  dislinguisjied  citizens  has  re- 
ceived a  high  honor  by  being  awarded 
the  Hoover  Medal.  The  Texan  who  re- 
ceived it  was  Erik  Jonsson.  mayor  of 
DaUas  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
created  by  Congress  to  plan  and  have 
overall  supervision  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  our  200th  year  of  freedom. 

The  Hoover  Medal,  instituted  in  1929 
to  honor  the  civic  and  humanitarian 
achievemente  of  the  late  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  was  presented  Mayor  Jons- 
son for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
community  betterment.  The  board  of 
award  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Metallurgical  and  Petro- 
leum Engineers. 

Mayor  Jonsson.  bom  in  the  United 
States,  Is  the  son  of  parents  who  immi- 
grated to  our  country  from  Sweden  and 
became  naturalized  citizens. 

It  is  good  to  have  such  a  man  on  tlie 
Bicentennial  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's hard-working  executive  director 
M.  L.  Spector,  and  the  highly  capable 
deputy  executive  director,  Hugh  A.  Hall 
report  that  Mr.  Jonsson  is  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Commission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  inter- 
esting additional  background  about 
Mayor  Jonsson  and  a  recent  address  he 
deUvered,  entitled  "Avalanche:  The 
CiUes  and  the  Seventies."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

lJ."n«isnNc  BscKcBouND  Facts  Abodt  MsToa 
Jonsson  of  Dallas 
His  civic  and  community  services  are  ex- 
tensive. He  was  the  Ont  President  of  the 
Dall«  County  United  Fund;  served  two  terms 
as  President  of  the  Daltas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: one  term  as  President  of  the  Dallas 
Citizen  Council;  and  Is  currenUy  an  active 
member  of  a  wide  range  of  community  or- 
ganizations and  boards. 

.J^J,""'^''  *■"  longstanding  Interests 
and  amuatlona  at  aU  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional field.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  Southwut  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
whtcb  became  on  September  1, 1869,  tbe  Unl- 
Teralty  of  Texas  at  Dalian,  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Texas  System.  He  Is  president 
of  the  Excellence  In  EducaUon  Foundation. 
Dallas.  He  a]«o  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Skldmore  CkiUege  and  Austin  CoUe^, 
American  Assembly.  Educational  Facilltlea 
Laboratories,  Calller  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center,  and  Honorary  TYust^e  and  former 
Board  Chairman,  1954-1964.  of  tbe  Hocka- 
day  School.  Mr.  Jonsson  serves,  too.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity and  as  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  School  of  Business  of  Harvard 
University. 

He  holds  an  M.E.  degree  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  honorary  degrees 
from  RPI,  Hobart  and  wmtam  Smith  Col- 
lege, Austin  College.  Southern  Methodist 
University,  and  the  University  of  Dallas. 
Among  other  honors,  be  was  the  Oantt  Me- 
dalist In  1968. 

Awaaiw  asciavED  bt  mk.  jonsson 

American  Society  of  Metals  Advancement 
of  Research  Award,  1964. 

Society  of  Industrial  Realtors  Industrialist 
ottbe  Tear  Award.  1965. 

Bene  Merentl  Medal.  1966. 

Honorary  Member.  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1967. 

Oantt  Medal,  1968. 

Horatio  Alger  Award.  1969. 

AvALANcmi:  The  Cnrxa  and  the  Sevsntics 
(By  John  Erik  Jonsson) 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  OUbreth  and  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Family.  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Ladles 
and  Oentlemen: 

I  feel  deeply  privileged  to  address  you  on 
an  occasion  which  honors  both  Henry  Robin- 
son Towne  and  Prank  B.  QUbreth.  These 
were  leaders,  builders,  teachers,  creative  men 
of  rare  Insights,  clear  reasoning.  Their  ef- 
forts Importantly  and  measurably  stimulated 
and  developed  one  of  our  nation's  sharpest, 
greatest  tools  .  .  .  the  proved  body  of  knowU 
edge  they  named  Sclentlflc  Management.  Tou 
know  as  well  as  I  its  benefits  In  terms  of 
productivity  and  management  of  technologi- 
cal change  to  sustain  an  ever-increasing 
population.  On  reflection  wo  also  understand 
that,  had  we  applied  the  principles  enunci- 
ated by  these  two  men  as  well  as  we  should 
in  management  of  all  our  governments,  con- 
ditions would  be  better  at  all  levels  today. 

As  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  and  tbe  beginning 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  this  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, AS>..  approach,  it  seems  in  order  to 
assess  where  we  stand  in  these  United  States 
and  to  look  forward.  We  lead  the  world  In 
technology  and  management  undersUndlng. 
We  are  a  prosperous  and  able  people  with 
tbe  greatest  productive  plant  In  the  world 
and  an  abundance  still  of  land  and  natural 
resources.  We  live  In  exciting  times,  but  we 
are  confused  about  our  aims  and  the  means 
to  attain  them. 

A  simple  society  we  are  not.  We  have  a 
heavy  agenda  of  deep-rooted,  complex,  and 
difficult  internal  problems  not  easUy  cate- 
gorized except  that  they  are  strongly  cen- 
tered in  our  cities.  There  most  of  the  people 
are  and  more  wUl  be.  There  tumult  and  ten- 
sion seem  increasingly  to  have  their  way. 
There  the  mood  of  the  people  grows  strange 
and  perplexing,  noisy  and  violent  on  the  one 
hand,  unvoiced,  seemingly  apathetic  on  the 
other. 

Let  me  introduce  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  not  with  a  long  dreary  catalog  of 
their  Ulfl  but  by  asking  you  a  few  self-an- 
swerlng  questions. 

Do  you  know  where  your  city  Is  healed?  Do 
you  care?  Do  you  think  when  you  have 
elected  a  city  government  and  hired  its  em- 


ployees your  citleen's  duty  Is  done?  Do  you 
think  you  can  hire  citizenship? 

Do  you  vote  in  city  elections?  Would  you 
more  likely  and  regularly  do  so  if  you  re- 
membered what  a  complicated  organism  a 
city  Is.  what  great  and  complex  problems  It 
poses,  and  what  large  sums  of  your  money 
It  consumes  In  Its  operations?  With  this  In 
mind,  should  you  help  search  out.  select, 
support  for  the  governance  of  your  city 
people  of  serious,  selfless  purpose,  with  the 
abilities,  the  knowledge,  the  education,  the 
experience,  the  Integrity  to  deal  with  a 
cltys  scope  and  magnitude — and  Its  effect 
on  your  life?  Do  you  bring  your  objective, 
common  sense  views  to  bear  in  your  city  or  do 
you  let  tlie  militants  and  special  interest 
blocs  speak  for  you? 

Do  you  know  how  old  your  city  charter 
Is?  Does  it  preserve  functions  and  a  system 
of  management  long  since  nade  obsolete  by 
new  tools  and  better,  more  efficient  ways  to 
operate?  Does  It  Ignore  the  functions  those 
same  better  ways  suggest? 

How  do  you  like  the  crime  rate  in  your 
city?  Does  It  worry  you? 

Can  you  get  where  you  want  to  go  safely 
and  on  time?  Do  you  have  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney? Do  you  enjoy  wall-to-wall  concrete? 

Who  lives  in  the  heart  of  your  city?  The 
poor,  the  misused,  the  dlsadvantAged?  Do  you 
know  any  of  them?  Do  you  consider  yourself 
a  vital,  active  part  of  the  corporation  which  is 
the  city,  or  do  you  think  of  it  as  "them"? 

Who  paid  for  the  city's  facilities  on  which 
you  depend?  Are  you  willing  to  help  pay  for 
a  better  dty  for  your  children  and  for  theirs? 
Do  you  think  this  would  bt  any  cheaper  to 
accomplish  in  the  future? 

Do  you  feel  the  pinch  of  inflation?  Do  you 
not  believe  yowz  city  operating  oosU  escalate 
much  like  your  own? 

Avalanche:  A  decade  sliding  swiftly  and 
suddenly  upon  us.  The  oonUnuance  of  light- 
ning-like change  Is  inevitable  through  revo- 
lutionary Increases  In  knowledge  and  the  rev- 
olution of  rising  expectations.  Likewise,  we 
had  better  get  ready  for  the  32  million  more 
persons  it  Is  conservatively  estimated  will 
Join,  by  1977,  our  present,  slightly  splintered 
■•one  big  family"  of  200  million. 

Where  wiU  the  people  live  and  under  what 
conditions?  Pour  more  cbaouc  New  Torks? 
One  more  sprawling  megalopolis  with  mul- 
tiple governmental  and  taxing  entities?  As 
todays  cities  are.  will  these  "homes"  of 
people  be  products  of  random  growth,  hap- 
hazard design,  countless  more  expedient  de- 
cisions with  little  regard  for  sensible  land 
use  or  thoughts  of  the  long  range?  Will  whole 
new  clUes  be  designed,  modeled,  built? 

The  "urban  crisis"  steadily  captures  more 
of  our  attention.  Prom  a  wide  and  Increas- 
ing variety  of  pens  flow  diverse  opinions. 
ideas,  suggestions  on  what  is  the  matter  and 
the  choices  to  be  made  at  these  crossroads. 
Torrents  of  vltrloUc  words  assess  the  blame 
or  accept,  on  behalf  of  all.  guilt  for  things 
as  they  are. 

In  Washington  the  staccato  seems  more 
Intensive  than  elsewhere.  There  a  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  programs  are  designed, 
some  to  exploit  but  most  sincerely  Intended 
to  accomplish  mass  solutions,  and  therefore 
often  fated  to  fall,  for  neither  the  people  nor 
the  problems  are  "en  masse".  The  people  are 
Individuals,  the  problems  particular,  of  in- 
finite variety,  and  In  widely  scattered  loca- 
tions and  differing  circumstances. 

Lest  we  be  buried  by  the  avalanchlng  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  in  the  Seventle.*),  we  must 
understand  how  to  bring  the  problems  pro- 
gressively within  the  scope  of  deliberate 
planning  and  management.  I  believe  Towne 
or  OUbreth  would  have  approached  the  awe- 
some task  with  the  human  being  as  the  cen- 
ter of  all  we  do,  with  the  future  clearly  in 
mind  and  all  segments  of  professional  com- 
petence Involved. 

OUbreth.  In  his  search  for  the  one  best 
way,  taught  that  we  should  record  "what  is" 


separately  from  "what  should  be"  and  that 
management  must  conserve  the  best  of  the 
past,  organiae  the  present,  and  forecast  and 
plan  for  the  future.  Both  he  and  his  contem- 
porary Oantt  taught  that  thorough  knowl- 
edge always  throws  much  light  on  a  complex 
operation  and  that  the  way  to  gather  such 
knowledge  is  to  determine  Its  elements,  to 
study  each  of  them  separately,  and  to  syn- 
thesize the  results.  Interpreting  these  teach- 
ings suggests  a  difficult  but,  to  me.  essential 
approach  to  take.  If  ever  we  are  in  scope  and 
d^ree  to  institute  the  problem  solving  of 
which  we  are  capable,  we  must  survey  our 
conditions,  inventory  our  resources,  and 
state,  clearly  and  in  writing,  otir  goals,  our 
shared  alma.  Then  we  may  lay  our  plans  to 
achieve  them  and  sot  our  priorities  more 
inteUlgently. 

Goal  setting,  taking  into  account  things 
as  they  are  and  as  they  are  desired  to  be 
has  a  profound  impact,  I  have  found,  not 
only  for  Individuals  but  instttutions.  indus- 
trial and  urban,  alike.  The  process  requires 
that  the  totality  of  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties be  examined  simultaneously,  it  mini- 
mizes expediency  and  tends  to  halt  the 
drifting  proceas  which  OUbreth  observed. 
"never  onee  produced  the  one  best  way. 
never  onoe."  Ooal  setung  gives  direction  and 
meaning  to  preparations  to  act  with  in- 
formed delIl)eration  in  terms  of  one's  re- 
sources. It  fits  the  democratic  way  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  I  suggest  we  InsUtute  it  on 
a  national  scale  and  follow  in  the  states 
and  the  cities. 

There  is  a  model  for  goal  setting  for  the 
nation.  It  was  constructed  bv  a  non-par- 
tisan Commission  on  National  Goals  ap- 
pointed by  President  Elsenhower  in  1960 
Their  work  was  administered  by  the  non- 
partisan American  Assembly  because  of  Its 
established  practlcee  of  encouraging  wide 
consideration  of  pubUc  Issuea.  The  Com- 
mission Invited  a  distinguished  group  of 
Americans  to  write  essays  on  fimdamentsls 
of  American  life  as  they  saw  them  at  that 
time.  In  proposing  goals  in  15  major  areas. 
the  Commission  sought  the  counsel  of  ap- 
proximately 100  people  expert  therein.  Ooals 
for  Americans  was  published  In  a  volume 
which  has  sold  to  date  in  the  order  of  three- 
quarter  mlUion  copies.  That  volume  l>e- 
glns  with  these  words: 

"The  paramount  goal  of  the  United  SUtes 
was  set  long  ago.  It  is  to  guard  the  rlghu 
of  the  individual,  to  ensure  his  development 
and  to  enlarge  his  opportunity.  It  Is  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  .  .  .  TTie 
goals  we  here  Identify  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  original  plan  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  bring  to  fruition  the  dreams  of 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
country. 

"In  the  echo  of  those  fateful  words  can 
be  heard  the  onroUing  thunder  of  a  new 
age  .  .  ,  It's  soaring  vision  enabled  our  so- 
ciety to  meet  the  trials  of  emerging  nation- 
hood. It  placed  the  young  republic  secure- 
ly behind  the  principle  that  every  human 
being  la  of  mflnite  worth.  In  time  It  led 
the  nation  out  of  the  morass  of  human  slav- 
ery. It  inspires  us  stUl  in  the  struggle  against 
injustice  .  .  .  Our  enduring  aim  is  lo  buUd 
a  nation  and  help  build  a  world  in  which 
every  human  being  shall  be  free  to  develop 
his  capaciUes  to  the  fullest. 

"In  the  1960's  every  American  Is  summoned 
to  extraordinary  personal  responsibility,  sus- 
tained effort,  and  sacrifice" 

If  those  words  were  appropriate  a  decade 
ago.  surely  they  are  even  more  so  today.  Our 
society,  our  technology,  our  increased  num- 
bers, our  accelerating  rate  of  change  make 
cystol  clear  our  need  to  take  stock,  to  know 
where  we  stand,  lo  be  able  to  overcome  our 
dlvistveness  and  polarization. 

"S>3Cial  disruption  in  our  cities  and  other 
fears  and  disorders,  threaten  to  invite  a  pe- 
riod of  tough  repression  that  need  not  but 
might  happen  unless  most  everybody  involved 
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rediscovers  the  necessity  ajt  well  as  the  ad- 
vanUges  of  self  restraint,"  Life  Magazine 
edttorlallBec]  recently.  Deep  down  mon  of  us 
Icnov  tbere  Ig  no  way  to  go  ahead  in  our 
eociety  without  the  rule  of  law.  If  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  time  to  anarchy,  of  wblcb  there 
are  disturbing  signs,  we  can  be  very  sure  that 
order  will  be  restored.  Ukely  U  will  be  au- 
tbontarian,  dictatorial,  without  freedom  for 
all.  Alexander  Hamilton  explained  U  thus: 
"CtovemmeDt  implies  the  power  of  making 
laws.  It  is  essenual  to  the  Idea  of  a  law  that 
It  be  attended  with  a  sanction;  or,  In  other 
wofdfl.  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedi- 
ence. If  there  be  no  penalty  annexed  to  dlfi- 
obedience.  the  resolutions  or  oommonds 
which  pretend  to  be  laws  will,  in  fact,  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  advice  or  recommen- 
dation." 

It  Ifl  time  to  refoctis  on  our  respect  for  the 
l*w.  With  the  present  amount  of  crime  in  the 
streets,  we  should  reanwwre  the  relatively  new 
Mew  that  quickly  returns  the  criminal  there 
with  Uttle  or  no  penalty,  lu  the  long  range 
such  treatment  may  be  workable,  but  appar- 
ently  It  is  not  for  our  society.  We  may  need 
to  return  to  older  methods  not  so  permissive 
of  the  rlghU  of  violators  to  kill,  to  rob.  to 
rape,  to  plunder,  again  and  again. 

Llkewlae  we  must  deal  with  the  par*lys- 
ixkg  deetructlve  new  stance  of  vocal  minorl- 
tias  aai  bloc  groups.  These  groupB  Skhoold 
be  made  to  know  that  they  can  no  more 
"run  over"  the  majority  than  the  majority 
c»n  afford  to  Ignore  them  any  longer.  Their 
problems,  however  urgent,  must  take  their 
place  in  the  proper  scale  of  human  valuea 
and  receive  their  proper  shorv  of  attenUon 
and  devotion  of  resources,  no  more,  no  less. 
UkiBwiae,  the  majority  group  must  accede  to 
that  with  no  pretext  for  delay  and  no  lessen- 
ing of  the  commitment  to  right  old  wronga. 
Wo  must  remember  too.  that  there  are 
those,  both  outside  and  inside  our  orgazvlzed 
society  who  wUI  flght  it.  even  destroy  it  If 
they  can.  It  Is  not  in  keeping  with  our  heri- 
tage as  free  men  to  pa^is  on  this  nation  to 
those  who  will  follow  in  any  way  diminished 
from  Its  condlUon  when  it  was  put  in  oxa 
own  hAudfi  Our  responsibUlty  is  to  achieve 
the  objccuves  of  a  free,  oonstnjctlve,  and 
effecUvely  functioning  society  and  to  oppose 
with  au  our  resources  any  dectructlve  op- 
poaitloa 

We  should  voice  clearly  and  repeatedly  for 
the  [>eopie  truly  to  hear  and  underetand,  as 
our  President,  our  Governors,  our  Mayors  do. 
that  there  are  no  instant  solutions  to  age-old 
Ula:  that  we  do  not  possess  instant  money  In 
unlimited  quajiutlea;  that  all  the  manpower 
needed  to  do  the  Jobs  that  must  be  dona 
cont  be  mobilized  overnight. 

Ttiere  have  been  many  changes  since  Goals 
for  Amertcaiw  In  the  Sixties  were  astab- 
Uabed^  Much  hM  happened  In  this  decade 
both  In  our  social  system  and  our  technol- 
ogy. There  are  new  needs;  new  alma  need  to 
be  defined  New  resources,  new  technologies 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  shadows.  The  Ught 
of  this  and  of  other  thorough  knowledge 
may  rightly  convince  us  not  only  that  old 
Institutions  must  Improve  iheir  perform- 
ance but  that  new  InatUutlons.  new  wave 
OS  managing,  must  be  created  to  deal  with 
Mcelermting  change.  Age-old  values  need  to 
be  reviewed,  restored,  refreshed,  restated 
that  we  mAy  undersUnd  how  we  shall  Uve 
tn  the  decude  ahead  and  weu  beyond 

To  that  end,  it  la  my  hope  that  the 
President-Kiect  will  name  a  new  non-paru- 
san  commisBlon  on  nauonai  goals  to  bring 
forth  new  assessments  of  where  we  now 
are  ...  the  state  of  the  nation  .  and  to 
prepare  goals  for  the  Seventies.  If  the  com- 
mi«slon  could  carefully  order  the  goals  In 
segmcntB  of  a  size  and  kind  that  vrould 
lend  themselves  to  the  ability  to  assess  their 
wets  we  could  better  Judge  the  priorities 
for  their  Bchievement  ijj  terms  of  onr  re- 
aoureefl. 

,J^  t^****  **•*  wgent  and  heavy  agenda  of 
the  cities-  problems,  awaiting  the  results  of 
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such  an  effort,  would  be  suicidal.  To  deline- 
ate Interim  wort  more  abarply.  I  presume 
to  EUggest  tliat  our  new  President  might 
profitably  name  a  Council  of  urban  Advlsora 
to  provide  knowledgeable  Tlewe  and  oouul- 
tauon  based  on  eitcnalve  experience  to  aa- 
alst  in  our  dlspoelUon  at  the  cities'  prob- 
lems. Such  a  Council  to  the  President  might 
weU  be  formed  from  people  able  In  the 
governance  and  admlnlstrsuon  of  cUles.  and 
from  professional  men  with  a  wide  variety  of 
talents  and  knowledge.  Included  could  be 
representatives  of  outstandingly  competent 
business.  Industrial,  and  educational  Instl- 
tuUons.  city  planners,  architects,  scientists 
and  engineers  who  understand  the  tech- 
nology of  our  time.  lawyers  who  can  fore- 
see the  legal  framework  for  what  Is  to  be 
done,  the  medical  profession  to  assist  In 
pointing  the  way  to  the  betterment  of  nub- 
ile health. 

Such  a  non-partisan  Council  might  well 
have  ties  not  only  to  the  President  but  to 
the  Conference  of  Oovemora.  as  well.  After 
all.  the  cities  have  only  the  sovereignty 
ceded  to  them  by  state  charters  and  laws, 
and  one  of  our  most  disturbing  trends  is 
the  bypassing  of  State  governments. 

I  share  the  conviction  of  Terry  Sanford. 
former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  who 
spent  two  yearn  at  Duke  Dnlverslty  research- 
ing the  material  for  his  eicellent  book 
Storm  Orier  the  Statct,  that  one  of  the  major 
Issues  before  the  American  people  U  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  state  governments 
In  order  to  preserve  our  federal  system. 
My  view  of  a  goals  program  as  a  centripetal 
force — adding  tensUe  strength  and  cohesion 
to  purpose,  knowledge,  understanding,  com- 
mitment—leads me  to  believe  that  our 
states  might  well  beneOt  from  engaging  In 
goals  programs  of  their  own.  At  the  state 
level.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  Important 
to  Involve  largo  numbers  of  cltlsena  repre- 
senting the  diversity  of  the  citizens.  In  tbs 
study,  formulation,  and  the  reach  for  con- 
Ben.sufi  on  a  state's  goals. 

This  la  the  approach  we  took  In  Dallas 
when  we  Instituted  more  than  two  years  ago 
a  Goals  program  to  ask,  not  tell,  the  people 
what  kind  of  city  they  wanted  ours  to  be 
Thus  far.  we  have  Involved  in  constructing 
Goals  for  Dallas  about  60,000  cltlMsns  from 
every  part  of  the  city  and  of  aU  races,  reli- 
gions, occupations.  poUtlcal  persuasions 
Half  of  the  50.000  have  been  the  young— 
of  high  school  and  college  age — for  after  all 
the  future  belongs  to  them  and  what  could 
be  belter  than  the  eager,  active  Involvement 
of  today's  bright  and  educationally  advanced 
young  In  the  discovery  of  what  they  will 
want  and  need  from  life,  the  parallelism  In 
their  alms  and  those  of  their  community 
and  their  country? 

The  procew  we  have  used  In  OaUas  Is  weU 
documented  and  Its  details  avaUahle  to  any- 
one Interested.  Suffice  to  say  here  that  Goals 
for  Dallas  has  been  characterized  by  an  open- 
ended,  continuing  cycle  of  thoughtful, 
pointed  gathering  of  informaUon  about  our- 
selves and  our  city,  and  deliberations  and 
declslonmakmg  Involving  as  many  cltliens 
as  could  be  enlisted.  Mo  partisan  or  special 
Interest  groups  from  any  part  of  the  city 

were  permitted   to  dotmnste  these  efforts 

or  the  goals.  In  the  beginning,  people  were 
skeptical  of  the  process  and  each  other.  In 
the  end  they  found  an  amazing  give  and 
take,  unanimity,  mutual  underTtanding  and 
respect. 

A  goals  program,  like  this,  geu  people 
entrosred  in  problems  of  their  cities,  lending 
perspective  to  how  things  are  and  how  they 
could  be.  In  correlating  and  communicating 
the  people's  wishes.  It  causes  both  public  and 
private  orgonusatlons  charged  with  specino 
functions  m  the  city,  to  he  more  responsive, 
and  the  people  readier  to  .rapport  worthwhUe 
undertakings. 

Presently  Goals  for  Dallas  task  forces  of 
ciUzens.  again  composed  of  a  balanced  di- 


versity of  the  citizenry,  are  engaged  In  de- 
veloping sUategles.  Including  IdenUflcatlon 
of  organizations  needed  to  achieve  our  goola 
and  rough  estimates  of  their  cost.  When 
this  work  Is  completed  and  widely  published, 
consensus  on  the  priorities  for  the  goals  wul 
be  sought  in  neighborhood  meetings  as  was 
done  for  the  goals  themselves. 

Meanwhile.  In  fragments,  but  In  Impor- 
tant ways  designed  to  have  Irreversible  Im- 
pact on  Ijetter  Uvmg  and  future  opportuni- 
ties, we  have  proceeded  toward  a  new  level 
of  renewal  In  DoUas.  Let  me.  for  reasoiu  I 
wui  subsequently  name,  IdenUfy  some  of 
these  to  you. 

One  of  our  goals  under  transportaUon  and 
communication  reads:  'Bring  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  airport  to  Its  fullest  potential 
as  a  regional  and  world  air  center."  Ne« 
week  we  break  ground  for  what  bodes  to  be. 
with  a  nearly  20.000-acre  site,  the  world's 
largest,  finest  port,  flexible,  ready  to  accom- 
modate the  bigger,  faster  craft,  the  future, 
and  the  expanded  use  of  air  transport  It  will 
stirely  bring. 

Part  of  the  InlUal  flnanclng  for  the  port 
was  provided  by  Dallas'  1987  capital  Im- 
provements bond  program,  the  largest  ever 
approved  In  our  State  and  given  approval  at 
ratios  of  nearly  3  to  1  by  our  citizens.  Called 
the  Crossroads  Program,  a  wide  range  of 
Items  designed  to  bring  better  living  for 
Dallas  citizens.  Included  flood  control  plans, 
a  magniocent  new  Pel-designed  municipal 
services  center  (City  Hall)  and  facing  park, 
the  first  downtown  green  space  to  be  sdded 
In  30  years,  renewal  of  a  cultural  center,  and 
bread-and-butter  items  of  a  city  .  .  .  streets 
water  faciUtles.  etc.  Neither  the  Goals  Pro- 
gram nor  the  Crossroads  Program  It  so  clear- 
ly Influenced  In  composition  Ignored  the  Im- 
poverished. Provision  was  made  to  expand  a 
code  enforcement  program  already  tmder- 
way.  without  benefit  of  Pederal  aid.  for 
monthly  demolition  of  lOO  hotisea  which 
are  unfit  for  human  hablUtlon.  Monies  were 
provided  to  bring  the  public  foclutles  tn 
poverty  pockets  up  to  acceptable  standards, 
and  to  assist  the  people  to  bring  sound  but 
deteriorating  housing  into  code  conform- 
ance. 

Dallas  has  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
problem-solving  results  that  can  be  achieved 
with  eyeball-to-eyeball  dialogue  followed  by 
action.  Members  of  our  City  Council  and  I. 
Joined  by  administrative  heads  of  city  serv- 
ices, have  held  a  weekly  series  of  three-  to 
four-hour  neighborhood  meetings  with  peo- 
ple living  In  the  sutistandard  parts  of  our 
300-square-mlle  city.  The  people  come  to  tell 
us  their  urgent  needs;  we  come  promising 
the  possible,  never  the  Impossible.  Knowing 
our  way  through  the  maze  of  City  Hall  red 
tape,  as  these  citizens  do  not.  we  find  mean- 
ingful ways  to  help.  Streets  and  alleys  have 
been  paved,  lights  Installed,  water  connec- 
tions made,  and  countless  needs  of  assorted 
sites  and  kinds  met  fully  or  In  part.  These 
citizens.  I  believe,  have  a  new  faith  In  their 
local  government.  The  government — topside 
anyway— has  a  renewed  zeal  for  Its  mission 
to  serve  people. 

Tills  yesr  Dallas  employers  backed  a  sum- 
mer Job  Fair  to  the  hilt  with  BOOO  Jobs,  more 
than  pledged  at  any  other  such  fair  In  the 
nation.  I  understand.  Dallas  had  a  calm  sum- 
mer, the  youngsters  a  prt^ducUve  one.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  organized  for  anonymous 
comments.  87"3.  of  them  reported  employers 
who  understood  them  and  provided  mean- 
ingful relationships  and  experience. 

Our  Council  of  Churches  hi  the  second  In 
the  nation  to  pioneer  a  "block  partnership" 
program  which  matches  a  disadvantaged  city 
block  with  an  affluent  group  able  to  help 
meet  the  needs  the  block  idenufles  as  most 
Important.  Joint  exploration  of  problems  at 
their  situs  tends  to  reduce  polarity  between 
black  and  white  and  to  help  the  poor  helo 
themselves. 

Neighborhood  needs  have  been  further  as- 
sisted by  reorgaiuzauon  of  our  are  and  police 
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^?,''"f!!°"  °"?  "".  ""V""™  °'  ^"^  "Neigh-  generalized  a  good  deal  and  described  a  few  prepared  and  unafraid.  This  Is  how  I  n,«. 

borly  Aid"  oeiitars.  Including  a  mobile  on*,  of  the  recent  Dallas  efforts  which  seem  to  hlswry  wUl  rec^  «  d^  wli  ThI  ^J 

manned  by  poUce  atid  aimed  to  let  the  p«>-  contain  elements  poaslbly  transferable  and  Hiaie 

pie  know  them  not  as  persecutors,  but  w  tha  worth  trying  elsewhere.  My  prtnclpal  Dolnu                           ^_^— ^^^ 

protectors  they  truly  are.  were  these:                                           i~    f"     »                             ^— ^— ^-^^ 

Pamedclty  plannera.  Vincent  Ponte  and  i.  Goal  setting  at  aU  levels  of  government.              OOP  ELECTORAL  STRATEGY 

T^,M  TlJJi'^i.^'v^^"  t!^^  '°  "'"f;  "  P™P«'J-  aoh".  «>»  ■»<*•  a  genuine  coo-  POLL  OP  HOLES 

B  multi-level  plan  for  the  lOOO-acre  core  of  inbutlon   to  clanflcatlon  of   problems  and  „      „.™,,„ 

our  city  hopefully  to  bring  new  mobility,  better,  faster,  more  meaningful  solutlona  "^^  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Re- 
grace  and  beauty,  pleasant  facilities,  and  the  When  the  process  begins  at  the  groSKOoU  PUbl'cans  had  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
rouiid-the-clock  vitality  of  people  Uvlng  In  level,  the  goals  are  an  expression  of  the  alms  tunity  this  year  to  become  the  majority 
vc^^rt  belief  oru^  ""'  ■>""=*"'"'«  ">•  «  the  people  themselves.  Growing  upward,  party  in  the  Senate,  however,  the  poUti- 
%4..ril...i.  .\.„         i^'    w  they  thus  enjoy  buUt-ln  Bubstanual  support,  cal  stratCKy  cho.'ien  by   a  few  fallM   L-. 

iTiF£~l"?r """T^-  p----°'nrd^  o^Tp-^tS  -- s""-"--  °^"  --'  -°-"^-^ 

rrrr-flirgi'I'o.'arryrwrfS!     '^il-Sr..::r..T^''SL:T.T::^l        ^-ocrauc    senate    seats    were    ex- 
'J'  V  ~  "i'  """^^  °'  "■•  ™"  "'"     e»  match  or  exceed,  in  value  the  establish-     feraely  vtUnerable  with  25  DemocraUc 

^.  „.r^r  columnist  James  Eeston  caUs      ment  of  the  goals  themaelvea.  seaU  exposed— 22  of  them  being  defended 

«n?ih;?mi"jo^XSne?",?b^*^l'        =  •*  "'"™  '"  ""  P"-"^'P"  ■>'  "«  ""  "y    'n<^'"b<=nl5     Only    10    RepubUcans 

m«   I  w™  d   If  ?^ut  had  the  w^  ™i^  ^"«""''  '^°""  Meeting,  varied  to  make  It  a  seats  were  Up  for  reelection. 

Quired  reading  f«  ever?  Am^can-'Wrar:  "^'«S!^?°°?  affair   with  oU  top  levai  city  Although  we  Can  be  encouraged  by 

going  to  have  to  do  a  f«  tSSSTtSag^JuM  nomflr^unS^'V^^t'U^'I^T^^    JS!  '5^  ^'""°°  °'  '»°  ^'^^  s^ts.  we  fell 

and  aggre^dv.  Job  of  renewing.  rSS^ng.  prome^^fjls  a  f^^Tay  °d  "ec?  Si^!  S"'  °'  ""^  Paramount  goal-control  of 

and  reviuiizing  onr  insututiona  If  we  are  t,„n   oTcuit    e^eativ  .rhJnr^i  i^^^H  *^^  Senate.  In  addlUon.  we  suffered  5Ub- 

^  meet  the  requirements  Of  today."  Gardner  ^^^^  ormuturrunL^s^anSlnl   S'S.g"?  ^'«""»'     !<«««-     1"     governorships     and 

The  farf  Is  th»f  on.  w„„m  .™_  .1,    .„..  desirable  total   engagement  of   ciUaens  and  °'^'«  legislatures  throughout  the  coun- 

ni^»^    .^r.ncJ    engiieeiSr  SleSS;  """^"^  *"  >°'"'  Pr^W'm-solving  endeavors,  try,  as  well  as  a  net  loss  of  nine  seats  in 

management,      so   '  conmionly      understood  ,»"«' <^"J  KO"rnments  desperately  need  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

would    have    been    rapidly    and    effectlvelT  i.        scientific     management     concepts     of  Historically     we     cannot     excuse     our 

transferred  to  the  management  of  at  least  T°*°';  OUbrelh.  and  others  applied  to  their  showing  by  claiming  the  disadvantage  of 

^STsi-rthr^L-rnr^Sr^nl^n".,-     ESkHrt^'-r^'^^"     ^P-erectS'Teve^airTfS'e^^ 

^;:£TL'XAvi'^^%-^T^.  «£-^r'bV'rs"inie?tr^^i?nS:  ^^^^^^n^r' ^^  ^^ 

m  our  due.  the  management  phllosophS  P"^'"'  recruitment  methods  to  moke  it  eas-  „*  ,  ^„^?^,'J  l*™'  „, 

and  practices,  the  orgatSzaUonai  structurea  '"  ""  "np""?  »h'>  "'••P  •««««  men;  provision  _  "°J  only  did  RepubUcans  have  fewer 

the  tools,  the  systems  of   communicating  'or 'be  conunuous  updating  of  their  educa-  oenate  seats  to  defend :  there  is  also  rea- 

wlth  the  people  they  are  designed  to  serve  "°'''  °°  ""*  ""  ""^  l"*"'   ""  Promotion  of  son  to  believe  that  many  of  the  Demo- 

tbe  self-renewing   mechanisms,  are   absent'  «^«"  'h  local  government  as  adventures  In  cratic   seats    Up    this   year    were    ezcep- 

Inadequote.  or  entrenched  rcUca  of  a  past  ''""'"''K  '■'"'  future,  for  that  U  what  they  tlonally  vulnerable 

long  since  gone.  <»"  "^d  should  be  Add  research,  large  doses  of   the   Democratic    R..nat/ir>;    nr,    f„. 

Safety  of  the  bursKiafs  Job.  best  achieved  °'  lhno^'at^on.  and  feed  the  patient  sufficient  election  L  tlmfttrln^^^^m  ^  if-T 

by  devotion  to  the  sUtus'qvio.  antf^atS  ^  """^  <^  "»»?  »>'"  «"»«  "O  progT«»-  th^D^SraJc  lanrf=?Sf  i?Vi«°",,';'"' 

civil    service    systems,   skimpy    budgeto   de-  ""K-    ""^    1"='    growmg.    Apply    appropriate  '™  "«"":rati<:  landsUde  of  1958  and  two 

signed    to   avoid    possible    taxpayer    resent-  "•"urements    of    performance    to    people.  "I  special  elections  In   1957.  During  the 

ment.  lack  of  attractive  motivating  forces  Processes,  equipment,  and  faclUtles.  Estab-  1957-58  recession,   the  Republicans  lost 

too   often,   discourage   the   flexible,   smart  "^  "■*  ^°*  °'  ™"  responslblliues  com-  13  Senate  scats  and  with  the  addition  of 

young    men    from    seeking    careers    In    our  """"'y  }{««>  ">  industry.  Acroea  the  board,  seats  from  Alaslta  and  Hawaii   the  Dem- 

dty  haUa.  Research  In  terms  of  need  Is  In-  ^'  '"  '""  poetnre  to  slmpUfy.  do  It  better,  ocrata  picked  UP  17  seats 

SnlteMmal.  n  there  are   Ume   and  moUon  '■"jr. '<>"««■  These.  I  feel,  are  a  few  of  the  t-    io«4    _hl_    t^'  ,„,. 

.tudle.  conducted  in  the  city  to  ImproVeeai-  -"""xls  Prank   GUbreth.   who   would   have  »„?„   n^mj^.^               k?^.'*w';^^'* 

dency.  they  are  weu  hidden    If  there  are  ™""  *  «""  ""y"''  '"  ">«  Seventies,  would  "eain.  oemocrats  were  able  to  bold  their 

programs  In  work  slmpllficaUon.  I  have  not  '^'^"^  wanted  to  see  appUed  to  thcM  monu-  Balna  and  add  two  more  Senate  seats, 

heard  of  them.  Only  small,  feeble  beginnings  hlontoj  tasks.  In  this  imique  off-year  election,  Dem- 

havc  been  made  In  the  use  of  computers  and  "  ■=*"''  "^  done?  Bight,  If  we  beUeve  that,  ocrats  had  to  defend  more  Senate  seats 

other  sophisticated  tools.  I  know  of  only  on*  ?"'  "  **  aPP'y  'be  combined  loreea  of  otir  than   either    party    has    had    vulnerable 

small.  Interesting  effort,  a  Joint  undertaking  ""   trained   professional   minds,   our  great  In  20  years' 

of  six  cities,  of  which  my  own  is  one.  to  study.  *°d   powerful  educational,   social,   busfnesa, 

articulate  and  bring  about  slgruftcant  change  "***  industrtal  Institutions,  together  with  the                                                       ~- 

by  presenting  to  Industry  a  sumclently  large  Power  of  an  aroused,  unified  society  to  our  b- **•"*•'            NbsIiii 

and  enUciug  market  to  achieve  It  This  coall-  urban  problems,  there  are  none  which  won't  f«pi*iitti|        OeiMcralic 

tlon.    conceived    and    assembled    by    Urban  ''•'"•  »s«                                 ^"iu         ™»^ 

America,  seeks  both  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  ^°y  ^  remind  you?  For  more  than  nineteen — ^ 

Improvements   In  street   hardware  and   In-  centtniea.  all  but  a  few  believed  that  man  imm 

formation  systems.  could   never  fly.  For  another  half  century,     19M "'                 }S                    \l 

The  willingness  In  cities   to  accept  new  *^  »"*  •  "»  believed  we  were  earthbound.  l»Si"""!!""~"""'—                 it                    ij 

tools.  If  not  often  to  force  the  design  of  bet-  "o"  »l>o  will  put  a  limit  on  these  ventures?     J2 — "                  " 

ter  ones.  Is  totally  overshadowed  by  their  ig-  When   man   con  split  an   atom.  siiBll   w*     ^^ —                 ^                   ^ 

Daring  what  Industry  tuts  long  known  and  say  he  oonnot  design  or  redesign  a  dty;  that  • 

practiced:    To   get   a   better   Job    done,    get  b"  cannot  devise  the  management  patterns  Republicans  will    not  have  a  comon- 

better  men;  give  them  better  tools;  provide  to  control  urban  affairs  effectively;  or  that  rable  opportunity  In  the  near  noUUcal 

them   with  opportunltlee:    inspire  them  to  he  cannot  find  ways  within  a  city's  confines  futUre-:not   m^  1978^^1  ^li.« 

nmt    orders    of    improvement,    fulfillment,  to  live  with  other  men  m  tolerant  accord?  _t,  i^T          ™"'    IKVO   at   the  earUeSt, 

•elf.renewal.  There  U  but  one  answer  Neither  Towne  nor  !™!?  ^^^  "*"*  Senate  seats  are  up.  In 

Thrice  in  a  single  day  I  have  heard  It  sold  Ollbrelh  would  have  heslUtod  one  moment  '''''''  '°''  e^f^Ple.  19  Republican  Sen- 
by  distinguished  people  at  high  levels  that  to  give  It.  We  can.  we  must,  we  will.  Surely  •tors  will  be  up  for  re-election  as  opposed 
New  York's  problems  are  "hopeless."  "New  together  we  can  search  out  the  "One  Best  to  only  14  Democrats. 
'''"I^.I*  ",°™»n'>g«?»'l=  ■■  If"  too  iste  to  do  Way  -  since  1776  that  has  been  the  Amen-  CarHed  In  by  Johnson's  overwhelminff 
anything."  I  don't  believe  any  of  these  sUte-  can  Way.  Prom  time  to  time  since  that  weU-  victory  orer  aoldVf*Sr  ipv^  of^f 
ments.  It  Is  true  that  the  troubles  are  deeply  remembered  year,  thla  nation  has  taken  serl-  it1~~„^^  aZ^.  .  ^^''^  .<«  '^e 
rooted,  complex,  difficult,  unsolvable  unless  ous  risks  to  make  great  gains  That  prlndSe  De'""*™'-!^  Bmate  seats  up  this  year 
all  levels  of  dtlaenry.  including  Its  best  en-  can  serve  us  stUl— In  the  nation  the  states  **'*  ^'^^t*"  by  less  than  55  percent  of 
glneeia  and  managers,  are  Involved.  With  and  the  cities.  Not  to  act  upon  the  knowl-  '*"  ""'e  cast  in  1984.  The  OOP  needed 
commitment  aiul  Involvement,  the  problems  edge,  the  resources,  the  mind  and  the  seven  seats  to  win  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
can  be  made  to  yield  to  the  basic  prlndplea  strength  to  do.  which  we  have,  Is  to  tempt  ate  this  year.  The  combination  of  these 
^™I!       I  "^J  beneficially  used  In  man-  certain  faUure.  To  act  deliberately  and  pos-  factors   gave   RepubUcans   the   flrst   n^- 

^  whM  hM  tosTSSd  thu.  r.r   I  H.V.    '"".'!  ",'"  ■'°°"^'  ■"'■^"«  ">  ™««»  ^f    al'stlc  chance  to  win  control  of  the  Sen- 
m  What  has  been  said  thus  far.  I  have     us.  therefore,  step  strongly  into  the  future,     ate  since  1952 
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The  favorable  situation  for  the  GOP 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  fracturing 
of  the  Democratic  coalition.  The  New 
Deal  Alliance  that  built  Democratic 
strength  has  been  eroding ;  the  labor  vote 
is  no  longer  solidly  Democratic — 50  per- 
cent of  union  members  now  live  in  sub- 
urbs and  that  same  percentage  are  under 
40.  The  weakness  and  shifting  character 
of  the  Democratic  bloc  was  demonstrated 
In  the  1968  election.  A  poll  in  September 
1988.  showed  34  percent  of  union  mem- 
bers for  Humphrey.  32  percent  for  Nixon, 
and  25  percent  for  Wallace.  Clearly, 
Democrats  could  not  count  on  the 
strength  of  their  organization  or  tradi- 
tional loyalties  to  insure  their  political 
hold  in  1970. 

A  massive  fund  raising  campaign  gave 
Republicans  a  decisive  financial  advan- 
tage In  this  campaign.  According  to  flg- 
tires  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
In  October  1970,  contributions  to  the 
GOP  on  a  national  level  amounted  to 
118.3  million  as  compared  to  »5.5  million 
for  the  Democrats.  These  figures  are  only 
the  "tip  of  the  iceburg."  Not  included  Is 
the  money  raised  at  local  affairs  such  as 
the  functions  where  the  Vice  President 
spoke  and  most  of  the  proceeds  were 
spent  on  local  campaigns.  These  sums 
are  striking  when  compared  with  those 
of  previous  off-year  campaigns.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1966,  the  Republicans  spent 
$7.8  mlUlon  and  the  Democrats  spent 
$4.2  million — plus  another  $4.2  million 
distributed  to  candidates  by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

Republicans  also  had  a  historical  ad- 
vantage which  lead  one  to  expect  they 
would  maintain  their  strength  In  the 
House.  Assistant  Professor.  Barbara 
Hinckley,  of  Cornell  University  has  de- 
veloped a  very  perceptive  hypothesis  for 
examining  ofl-year  House  races.  Her 
work  dispells  the  myth  that  the  party 
of  the  incumbent  President  invariably 
loses  seats  in  an  off-year  election.  The 
average  loss  of  35  House  seats  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  loss  of  coat-tail 
candidates  that  were  gained  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  year.  Miss  Hinckley  has 
developed  a  much  more  accurate  meana 
of  analysis  of  the  off-year  election.  She 
asserts  that  a  good  indicator  of  the  coat- 
tail  victories  within  the  House  is  the 
number  of  districts  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent led  the  successful  House  candidate 
of  his  Party  in  the  previous  election. 
That  is.  because  the  President  garnered 
more  votes  than  the  House  candidate,  he 
is  thought  to  "lead"  or  pull-in  the  candi- 
date by  Ills  coat-tails. 

In  1952  President  Eisenhower  led  the 
winning  Republican  House  candidates  in 
135  districts:  in  1956.  he  led  in  174  dis- 
tricts. In  1960  President  Kennedy  led  the 
winning  Democratic  House  candidates  in 
12  districts.  In  1964  Piesident  Johnson 
led  in  176  districts.  And,  in  1968,  Pi-esl- 
dent  Nixon  led  the  winning  Republican 
House  candidates  in  only  10  districts. 

Miss  Hinckley  hypothesizes  that  off- 
year  elections  within  those  districts  give 
an  indication  of  the  popularity  of  the 
President  and  may  well  give  an  indica- 
tion as  to  what  might  be  projected  as  the 
"normal"  loss  of  House  seats  in  off-year 
elections. 
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For  example,  of  the  districts  In  which 
Eisenhower  led  the  successful  Republi- 
can House  candidates  in  1952,  11  percent 
lost  their  seats  in  1954.  Of  the  districts 
in  which  he  led  in  1956,  26-percent  last 
their  seats  in  1958.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  House  candidates  that  Kennedy 
led  in  1960  lost  their  seats  in  1962  And 
of  the  districts  that  Johnson  led  In  1964, 
23  lost  their  seats  in  1966. 

A  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics  is  that  the  incumbent  President 
usually  loses  some  of  his  popularity  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  his  term  of 
office.  Second,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
in  future  elections  the  party  of  the  in- 
cumbent President  can  expect  to  lose  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  of  the  number  of 
coattail  districts  of  the  previous  election. 
The  implications  of  this  hypothesis  for 
the  GOP  in  1970  are  enlightening.  Judg- 
ing from  past  history  we  would  expect 
Republicans  to  lose  two  to  three — 21  per- 
cent— of  Nixon's  10  coattail  districts  in 
1968.  Pout  of  Nixon's  coattail  districts 
were  lost  in  1970,  but  more  importantly, 
the  total  loss  of  nine  seats,  which  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  number  of  coattail  dls- 
Uicts,  was  a  loss  of  3  to  4  times  the  nor- 
mally expected  losses. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  of  nine 
House  seats  was  a  victory  in  holding 
down  an  average  off-year  loss  of  35  seats. 
Using  a  more  accurate  measure,  based 
upon  the  strength  of  the  President  in  the 
previous  election,  the  loss  of  nine  seats 
this  year  was  actually  a  setback  for  the 
OOP. 

History  also  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  the  OOP  could  have  expected  sub- 
stantial gains  in  the  Senate. 

Since  1856  there  have  been  10  Presi- 
dential elections — excluding  the  1968 
elections — in  which  the  President  won 
by  a  plurality  and  not  a  majority.  In  six 
of  the  ensuing  off-year  elections  the 
party  of  the  incumbent  President  gained 
Senate  seats — the  Senate  being  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote  since  1912. 
Senate  gaint  and  tosses  /or  the  party  of  a 
pluroUty  Preeiient  2  yM>-i  a/ler  presi- 
dential  election 


Losses  to  the  incumbent  party  in  off- 
year  elections  are  not  necessarily  the 
rule  and  happen  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  won  by  a  large  or  landslide 
margin.  Therefore  following  a  year  such 
as  1968.  when  victory  was  very  narrow, 
off-year  losses  in  Congress  need  not  oc- 
cur. In  fact,  gains  should  be  expected. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nixon 
was  the  arst  President  since  Zachary 
Taylor  whose  party  did  not  obtain  con- 
trol of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
with  his  election. 

Republicans  also  could  anticipate 
gains  In  Senate  seats  due  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reverse  coattail  effect 
In  the  House  coattail  candidates  are 
swept  out  of  office  2  years  after  their 
election,  but  in  the  Senate  this  mech- 
anism operates  on  a  6-year  cycle  The 
base  year  for  discussing  the  coattail 
effect  in  the  1970  Senate  races  is  1964 
Seven  of  the  winning  Democratic  Sen- 
ators in  1964  were  elected  with  less  than 
55  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  Carried  in 
on  Johnson's  61-percent  margin  of  vic- 
tory, these  seats  were  particularly  vul- 
nerable in  1970. 

Since  1912,  when  Senators  first  stood 
direct  election,  there  have  been  10 
elecUons  in  which  the  President  had 
enough  strength  to  affect  statewide 
races.  Six  years  after  these  elections  the 
nonpresidentlal  party  picked  up  seats, 
even  if  it  subsequently  controlled  the 
White  House.  Prior  to  1970,  the  average 
pickup  on  the  8-year  cycle  was  eight 
to  10  Senate  seats. 

THE  RtVEBSE  COATIAIl  ETFECT  ID  IHE  SENATE    8- VEAII 
CVCU 
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The  most  recent  example  of  this  were 
the  elections  of  1960-62.  In  1960,  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  by  a  plurality  but  did 
not  receive  a  majority  of  votes  cast.  The 
elections  of  1962  resulted  in  a  gain  of 
four  Democratic  Senate  seats. 

History  Indicates  that  the  party  of 
an  incumbent  President  winning  by  a 
plurality  usually  picks  up  seats  in  an 
off-year  election. 


In  light  of  these  facts,  a  gain  of  two 
Republican  Senate  seats  in  1970  could 
not  be  Judged  a  smashing  victory  for 
the  GOP. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  Republicans 
had  no  reason  to  expect  any  substantial 
losses  in  the  Congress  this  year.  In  fact, 
we  should  have  expected  gains.  We  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  our 
congressional  strength,  with  a  chance  to 
win  control  of  the  Senate.  The  1970,  GOP 
campaign  strategy  was  aimed  at  taking 
advantage  of  this  favorable  situation  and 
a  real  hope  existed  of  winning  a  Senate 
majority. 

GOP  strategists  selected  15  target 
States  where  there  was  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity for  DemocraUc  seats  to  fall  into 
Republican  hands.  In  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland.  Minnesota.  Michigan. 
Missouri.  Indiana.  North  Dakota,  0tah, 
Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Tennes- 
see, Florida,  and  Texas.  OOP  challengers 
were  carefully  picked,  many  of  them  by 
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the  White  House.  The  massive  program 
of  fundralfling  and  campaigning  under- 
taken by  the  administration  was  prin- 
cipally on  behalf  of  these  GOP  hope- 
fuls. 

The  strategy  followed  a  pattern  of 
preparation  for  the  1972  presidential 
election.  The  GOP  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  new  coaltion  of  riu'al  and  small 
town  voters,  ethnic  groups  that  are  pri- 
marily in  the  laboring  class  and  can  be 
swung  from  the  Democrats — those  who 
tended  to  lean  toward  Wallace  in  1968 — 
and  suburban  voters — the  middle  class 
and  upper-middle  class,  educated  and 
well-informed  who  usually  vote  Republi- 
can. The  Issues  of  1970  were  selected  as 
an  attempt  to  appeal  to  these  tliree 
groups  of  voters.  Following  this  strategy, 
the  GOP  set  out  to  find  what  people  were 
most  upset  about  and  identify  with  «hat 
people  are  most  against.  What  Vice  Pres- 
ident AcNTw  called  the  politics  of  posi- 
tive polarization — involved  focusing  on 
people's  frustrations  and  putting  the 
blame  for  these  Ills  on  one's  political 
opponents.  The  student  radicals  and  riot- 
ers were  Identified  with  political  oppo- 
nents who  were  labeled  the  "radical  lib- 
erals" in  the  Senate. 

Attempting  to  use  the  social  issue  an 
Bppeeil  was  made  to  law  and  order  against 
pornography,  permissiveness,  drug  abuse, 
violence  and  crime  with  the  Implication 
that  the  opponents  either  were  not 
against,  or  were  actively  encouraging 
these  things. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
sought  to  manipulate  to  their  own  politi- 
cal advantage  the  fears,  prejudices,  and 
social  anxiety  of  Americans.  Democrats 
sought  to  play  on  the  fears  of  Jobholders 
and  used  the  threat  of  depression,  at- 
tempting once  more  to  run  against  Her- 
bert Hoover.  The  Republicans,  in  turn, 
equated  student  violence  with  crime  in 
the  streets  and  sought  to  portray  Demo- 
crats as  being  the  cause  of  both  while  the 
Republicans  would  bring  law  and  order. 
The  cost  of  this  tactic  was  further  polar- 
ization and  alienation  on  the  part  of 
those  chosen  as  targets,  and  increasing 
political  bitterness  and  cynicism  between 
candidates  and  the  general  electorate. 

Hae  strategy  of  this  election  was 
clearly  a  trial  run  for  the  workability  of 
the  strategy  for  use  In  the  1972  presi- 
dential election.  Therefore,  we  must  see 
how  results  reflect  basdc  Republican 
strength  and  determine  whether  the 
chosen  political  strategy  is  effective.  It  is 
important  that  we  Judge  whether  or  not 
the  prescribed  political  coalition  Is  being 
built  and  if  the  Issues  chosen  have  re- 
sulted in  victories  In  those  areas  where 
Republicans  must  have  support  to  win 
in  1972. 

Beginning  our  evaluation  in  the  East, 
New  Jersey  with  17  electoral  votes  re- 
elected Democratic  Senator  Hauiisom  A. 
Williams  with  64  percent  of  the  vote. 
Nixon  won  in  New  Jersey  with  48.1  per- 
cent of  the  vote  and  a  margin  of  only 
61,000  votes  over  Humphrey.  In  New 
York,  Conservative  James  L.  Buckley  was 
elected  with  only  39  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  This,  however,  is  no  indication  of  a 
change  in  the  basic  GOP  versus  Demo- 
cratic strength  for  presidential  elections. 
Pennsylvania  with  Its  27  electoral  votes 


went  to  Humphrey  In  1988  by  169.000 
votes — however,  moderate  Republican 
RiCHASD  S.  ScHWsiKES  ran  ahead  of 
Nixon  by  a  280,000-vote  margin  tliat 
year.  R4n>ublican  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
was  easily  reelected  this  year  because  of 
his  moderate  position  and  support  from 
urban  areas. 

Republicans,  however,  lost  the  Gov- 
ernorship and  control  of  both  bouses  of 
legislature  in  Pennsylvania.  Loss  of  Gov- 
ernorships and  statehouses  is  crucial, 
especially  in  swing  States  which  have 
high  electoral  votes  and  are  pivotal  in 
any  election,  because  of  the  new  1970 
census  count.  The  political  makeup  of  the 
statehouses  will  determine  congressional 
districting,  and  the  party  in  power  usu- 
ally draws  boundary  lines  distributing 
voters  in  ways  favorable  to  that  party. 
California,  which  returned  a  Republi- 
can Governor,  for  instance,  will  now 
have  both  hou.ses  of  the  legislature  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  in  a  State  which 
will  get  six  new  congressional  seats.  Prior 
to  the  elections  Republicans  controlled 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  the 
Governorships  in  20  States.  Following  the 
election,  this  number  was  cut  by  eight 
and  the  chances  of  making  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  real  majority  party  In  future 
elections  is  tiecomlng  more  remote. 

In  evaluating  the  elections  in  key  Mid- 
western States  we  find  that  Republicans 
lost  a  crucial  Senate  seat  in  Illinois,  with 
26  electoral  votes,  and  a  swing  State 
which  can  go  either  way  in  a  presiden- 
tial election.  In  fact,  nilnois  is  one  of  the 
key  States  which  must  be  won  in  1972. 

In  1968,  Nixon  won  a  very  narrow  vic- 
tory over  Hubert  Humphrey  In  nunois 
with  47.1  percent  of  the  vote  cast — a 
margin  of  123.000  votes.  In  1970,  Repub- 
lican losses  were  extremely  heavy  in  an 
statewide  office  races,  and  Democrats 
will  probably  have  working  control  of 
the  State  legislature.  Adlai  Stxvkhson 
won  over  Ralph  Smith  with  a  vote  of 
1,938.111  to  1,489.264,  or  56  percent  of 
the  total. 

Ohio,  also  a  crucial  swing  State,  has 
26  electoral  votes.  Nixon  won  an  even 
slimmer  victory  In  1968  by  beating  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  with  only  90,000  votes. 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  however,  lost  to 
Robiht  Taft  with  1,487,499  to  1,580.440 
votes,  or  SO  percent.  The  governorship 
was  lost  to  a  Democrat. 

Indlaru  has  12  electoral  votes — Nixon 
carried  the  State  by  a  vrtde  margin  In 
1968,  for  it  Is  a  strong  GOP  State.  Yet, 
the  Republicans  failed  to  carry  Indiana 
with  a  strong  law-and-order  campaign 
and  lost  In  their  bid  to  unseat  a  Demo- 
cratic Incumbent. 

In  Florida,  which  was  thought  to  be 
crucial  to  the  new  strategy  and  which 
was  expected  to  fall  to  the  Republicans, 
not  only  did  Republicans  lose  the  Senate 
race  to  an  unknown  but  lost  the  gover- 
norship as  wen.  Nixon  won  this  State  in 
1968  with  40  percent  of  the  vole:  Hubert 
Humphrey  had  31  percent  and  George 
Wallace  had  38  percent.  Lawton  Chiles 
won  the  Senate  seat  with  54  percent  of 
the  vote. 

In  Tennessee,  a  victory  was  scored  In 
that  Representative  William  E.  Beock 
m  defeated  Senator  Albest  Gohi  with 
53  percent  of  the  vote.  Nixon  carried 


Tennessee  In  1968  with  37  percent.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  with  28  iiercent  and 
George  Wallace  with  34  percent. 

Texas  is  another  swing  State,  and 
crucial  with  26  electoral  votes.  Republi- 
cans lost  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's race.  In  1968.  Hubert  Humphrey 
won  the  electoral  votes  by  39.000  votes — 
which  could  have  gone  the  other  way: 
Hubert  Humphrey — 41  percent.  Richard 
Nixon — 39  percent,  and  George  Wal- 
lace— 19  percent.  GEOice  Bcsh  was  de- 
feated with  a  vote  of  1.076.537  for  Lloyd 
M.  Behtsbn,  Jr.,  and  940.850  for  Qxoiice 
Bush. 

California  has  40  electoral  votes  and 
in  1972  will  have  46.  It  is  a  swing  SUte 
and  vital  to  any  presidential  candidate. 
As  I  pointed  out.  Republicans  lost  a  Sen- 
ate seat  as  well  as  both  legislative  houses 
in  the  State  assembly.  Nixon  won  over 
Hubert  Humphrey  with  223.000  votes  in 
1968.  In  1970,  Representative  John 
TuiraiY  defeated  Republican  Senator 
Georci  MtniPHY  for  the  Senate  seat  with 
54  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  Murphy  had 
won  with  51.4  percent  of  the  vote  in  1964. 

All  States  in  the  West  with  close  Sen- 
ate races — Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada. 
North  Dakota — except  for  California — 
are  States  having  not  more  thjui  four 
electoral  votes  each,  and  all  carried  by 
solid  margins  by  Nixon  in  1968.  How- 
ever. Democratic  incumbent  Senators  all 
were  elected  by  narrow  margins  In  1964. 
ELll  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the  votes. 
Yet,  all  the  Democrats  won  Uielr  Senate 
seats  In  1970  in  these  States. 

An  objective  analysis  of  this  election 
should  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  1970  strategy  of  political 
polarization  failed  to  win  key  races  as 
wen  as  aggravating  social  tensions  In 
our  Nation.  To  mnintjin  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party's  political  position  it  was 
necessary  to  do  weU  in  seven  key  States: 
New  York.  California.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  minols,  Texas,  and  Michigan. 

These  seven  States  have  210  of  the 
total  270  electoral  votes  needed  for  presi- 
dential victory.  The  Nixon  strategy  In 
1968  was  to  win  in  at  least  four  of  these 
seven,  which  he  did :  California.  Illinois. 
Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  Within  the  next 
2  years  President  Nixon  will  have  to  re- 
gain strength  which  was  lost  in  these  key 
States  In  1970. 

Inasmuch  as  holding  and  building 
political  power  in  key  States  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  having  RepubUcan  Gover- 
nors, maintaining  control  of  statehouses 
was  especially  important  In  1970. 

The  GOP  was  hurt  by  the  loss  of  gov- 
ernorships in  several  States  carried  by 
Nixon  in  1968;  Wisconsin.  Arizona. 
Idaho.  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, and  Delaware  all  unseated  Repub- 
lican Governors.  The  GOP  had  a  net  loss 
of  11  governorships. 

However,  in  Michigan,  a  key  State,  a 
Republican  Governor  was  elected  whose 
strategy  was  wholly  realistic.  Instead  of 
polarizing  and  alienating  the  young 
toward  Republicans.  William  G.  Mllliken 
communicated  with  and  appealed  to 
young  people  for,  as  he  said : 

It  l£  With  tbem  tliBt  our  Tuture  ae  a  P^rty 
and  our  future  ■£  a  nation  lies. 

MlUlken  beUeves  this  appeal  accounted 
for  his  election  victory  In  the  face  of  a 
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tide  against  Republicans  in  Michigan  and 
against  Republican  Governors  nationally. 
Prom  this  brief  overview  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  1970  election  seriously 
jeopardizes  chances  for  GOP  victory  in 
1972.  The  campaign  strategy  was  not  ef- 
fective and  actually  weakened  the  over- 
all strength  of  the  party.  Republican 
strength  in  the  key  SUtes  was  eroded  by 
the  loss  of  Senate  seate  in  Illinois.  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  and  California,  and  the 
loss  of  governorships  In  Ohio.  Texas  and 
Permsylvania.  In  addition,  the  loss  In 
Florida  of  both  the  statehouse  and  a  Sen- 
ate seat  was  a  major  blow  to  the  south- 
em  strategy. 

There  was  no  significant  ideological 
changes  that  could  compensate  for  these 
losses.  Pour  or  live  seats  could  be  counted 
as  shifting  from  moderate-liberal  hands 
to  conservative:  Y*RBoiioncK  to  BntTsnt: 
Ttdbos  to  Bkau:  Gobe  to  Biiock: 
GooDiLi  to  Bucxliy;  and  perhaps  Yoowo 
to  Tatt,  although  Mr.  Taft  Is  an  out- 
standing OOP  moderate. 

Balancing  these  shifts  to  the  right  was 
the  passing  of  four  seats  from  conserva- 
tive to  moderate  Senators:  Smth  to 
STrvMsoN:  Mdbpht  to  Thnney:  Dodo  to 
Weiiciji  ;  and  Holuhd  to  Chiles.  Overall, 
there  was  not  significant  ideological 
change  in  the  Senate. 

Analysis      shows      that      Republican 
strength  was  noteably    lacking  in  the 
moderate  suburban  vote.  Growing  sub- 
urbs are  no  longer  the  arch-conserva- 
tive areas  that  they  once  were  consid- 
ered to  be.  Suburban  voters  today  are 
well  educated,  deeply  concerned  about 
social  issues,  and  want  solutions.  This 
portion  of  the  electorate  displayed  a  dis- 
like for  emotional  appeals  and  vindica- 
tive  attacks.    In   Illinois,    for   example, 
where  Republicans  must  carry  over  60 
percent  of  the  Chicago  suburban  vote  to 
win.  Senator  Ralph  Smith  received  only 
about  50  percent  of  that  suburban  vote. 
Suburban    voters    were    less    responsive 
than  anticipated  to  Smith's  very  hard 
antistudent,  law-and-order  line  and  Stev- 
enson was  able  to  make  up  his  winning 
margin  in  the  suburbs.  Purthermore.  the 
suburban  vote  is  growing  and  becoming 
Increasingly  crucial  for  victory.  The  1970 
census  figures  show  that  between  1960 
and  1970  the  nimiber  of  people  in  the 
subxu-bs  grew  from  59  million  to  74.2  mil- 
lion. During  the  same  decade,  the  pop- 
ulation of  major  ciUes  increased  from 
59.4  milUon  to  62  2  million  making  the 
suburban  electorate  relaUvely  stronger 
than  in  previous  years.  It  was  in  the 
suburbs  where  we  most  need  strength 
that  the  Republican  political  strategy  of 
1970  cost  us  votes.  In  order  to  capture 
this  crucial  segment  of  the  electorate  in 
1970,  the  GOP  must  adopt  a  moderate 
sunce  and  a  concern  for  solutions  to  our 
sodal  problems.  If  we  are  to  avert  polit- 
ical disaster  In  1972. 

An  evaluation  of  the  election  must  aliso 
mclude  a  study  of  the  potential  effect  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  The  country  is  get- 
ting younger.  In  I960,  the  median  age  was 
29  6  years  and  today  it  is  estimated  to  be 
27.7  years  old.  If  those  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20  -ote  in  approximate  pro- 
portion to  the  overall  turnout  of  their 
respective  States,  this  new  voting  bloc 
could  provide  crucial  swing  votes 
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For  examp! .,  In  the  1968  election  these 
young  voters  could  have  defeated  Nixon 
in  several  of  the  crticlal  SUtes.  If  we 
assume  a  normal  vote  turnout  of  60  per- 
cent of  eligible  18-to-20-year-old  voters 
we  discover  that  Nixon's  223,346  vote 
plurality  in  California  could  have  been 
jeopardized  by  645,080  18-to-20-year- 
old  voters. 

In  Illinois  Nixon  won  by  a  plurality  of 
134.960  votes,  and  potential  new  voters 
who  would  turnout  number  355  914 
Nixon's  plurality  of  90,261  could  easily 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  331.470  new 
voters  In  Ohio,  and  in  New  Jersey  a 
61,261  plurality  for  Nixon  might  have 
been  altered  by  314.184  newly  enfran- 
chised 18-to-20-year-old  voters  who 
would  come  to  the  polls. 

These  States  were  not  only  key  to 
Nixon's  victory  in  1968,  but  were  all 
SUtes  in  which  there  were  close  votes 
for  the  Senate.  Voting  trends  in  these 
States  reflected  in  this  election  have 
deep  implications  for  the  elections  of 
1972. 

Our  party  must  now  realize  that  our 
PoliUcal  strategy  has  to  be  redirected  if 
we  are  to  build  winning  strength  in  1972 
We  must  mobilize  a  campaign  to  begin 
reading  people  into,  not  out  of,  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

'Hie  price  of  the  1970  Republican  polit- 
ical strategy  was  great  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  hold  the  same  position  in  1972 
How  a  campaign  is  conducted  can  be  just 
as  important  in  the  long  run  as  whether 
it  wins  or  not.  Ghandi  .said: 
Tlie  means  are  Uie  end  In  the  malting. 
We  all  criticliw  and  condemn  violent 
radicals  because  of  the  means  they 
choose  to  pursue  their  goals.  Likewise  we 
should  not  assume  that  the  end  Justi'fles 
the  means  when  it  comes  to  politics  and 
involves  the  attempt  to  win  elecUons. 

The  means  employed  in  1970  were  that 
of  "positive  poUrizaOon."  This  policy  of 
guilt  by  association,  identifying  honor- 
able men  with  extremists,  must  be  re- 
jected. We  cannot  continue  to  capiUIize 
on  the  divisions  within  society.  We  must 
discard  this  poUcy  which  attempts  to 
manipulate  the  fears  and  prejudices  of 
people  to  political  advanUge. 

Dissent  and  unrest  will  not  be  cur- 
tailed by  politically  motivated  attacks  on 
radicals.  The  results  of  our  present  strat- 
egy can  only  increase  polarizaUon  and 
deepen  the  present  distrust  in  the  abUity 
of  our  leadership  to  unify  the  country 
The  campaign  of  1970  faUed  to  direct  us 
toward  ways  to  solve  our  pressing  social 
economic,  and  intemaUonal  problems  Iii 
1970.  the  OOP  sought  only  a  mandate  to 
discredit  and  quiet  the  voices  of  dissent 
We  must  reject  the  "poUOcs  of  revul- 
sion."    We    cannot    buUd    a    political 
strategy   based   upon   what   people   are 
most  agamst.  This  type  of  reactionary 
poliucs  offers  no  solutions,  provides  no 
leadersliip  for  the  future,  and  does  not 
solve  the  crisis  of  our  Nation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  strategy  that  truly 
speaks  to  the  roots  of  the  issues—not  one 
that  depends  upon  emotional  negativism. 
What  is  needed  are  policies  and  per- 
sonalities that  can  unify  the  NaUon.  The 
GOP  has  the  same  opportunity  as  our 
first  GOP  President— we  can  bring  about 
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resolution  rather  than  polarization  in 
this  time  of  national  unrest.  Republicans 
have  a  precedent  for  such  "positive 
politics"  and  could  win  elections  by  re- 
adopting  the  strategy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

More  imporUntl.v,  a  positive  approach 
will  allow  us  to  govern  the  country  A 
truly  effective  political  strategy,  after  all 
must  be  designed  to  both  win  elections 
and  successfully  govern  the  country.  In 
my  Judgment  the  course  our  party 
has  taken  this  year  falls  to  adequately 
meet  either  of  those  tests. 

I  trust  we  shaU  honesUy  realize  our 
mistaken  judgments  and  misguided  tac- 
tics and  begin  now  to  build  for  1972.  In 
that  year,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  be  the  party  that  can 
reconcile,  rather  than  divide,  our  coun- 
try and  provide  the  positive  and  vision- 
ary leadership  that  will  make  us  a  united 
and  enriched  people. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  loyal  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  to  sincerely  seek  its 
success  in  1972.  means  that  we  have  to 
honesUy  evaluate  our  performance  dur- 
ing the  last  election  and  reallstlcly  assess 
the  present  position  of  the  GOP.  True 
parly  loyalty  demands  such  candor  An 
article  by  Josiah  Lee  Auspitz.  president 
of  the  Ripon  Society,  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  feel  that  It  presents  ob- 
jective information  helpful  in  making 
such  an  honest  evaluation  of  the  1970 
election.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poat,  Nov.  8,  1970| 
OOP  Electoral  Stsategt  Pdll  or  Boles 

(By  Jouah  Lm  Ausplta) 
(Note  —The  writer  Is  prealdent  of  the  Rip- 
on  Society,  a  Republican  tesearcb  group  R« 
was  aaalsted  In  preparation  of  tbU  arUde  by 
Robert  D.  Belim.  Bichard  Oron,  Stefan 
Lopatltlewlci.  Boward  Reltet  and  CniR 
Stewart.)  * 

The  Rlpon  Society  taaa  been  called  the  Re- 
publican Party,  best  friend  and  leverest 
critic.  It  was  In  that  spirit  that  we  warned 
In  Outlook  seven  months  ago  that  the  GOP 
was  about  to  Invest  a  lot  of  money  In  a  mis- 
conceived strategy  or  "poaiuve  polartaation  " 
It  is  In  the  same  spirit  that  we  must  now 
characterize  the  party's  peDormanca  In  1070 
as  the  worst  showing  since  1984.  and  to  warn 
that  a  continuation  of  the  strategy  on  which 
It  Is  based  will  make  Mr.  Nlion  a  one-term 
President. 

Certainly  1970  was  not  lo  bad  a  Republican 
year  as  the  Johnson  landslide.  Whereai  in 
19M  the  party  won  only  28  per  cent  of  the 
contested  senatorial  and  gubernatorial  races 
the  preliminary  1970  Bgure  Is  36  per  cent  The 
nature  of  some  of  the  victories— and  some  of 
the  losses— provide  considerable  personal 
satisfaction  to  some  conservative  Republicans 
In  their  factional  feuda  with  moderates  and 
liberals.  But  while  mllltanta  in  the  party 
may  be  gratllled,  the  party  as  a  whole  has 
been  weakened. 

Some  face-saving  eiplanatlona  have  al- 
ready been  heard  to  prove  thot  the  election 
was  really  a  victory. 

Excuse  Number  One:  The  party  In  power  It 
la  said,  usually  looea  off-year  senatorial  sea'ta 
This  year  the  OOP  gained  two  seats  (three  If 
Richard  Roudebush  wins  m  Indiana)  hence 
a  victory  Spiro  Agnew  bos  In  fact  aald  that 
party  hopes  for  a  RepubUcan  senatorial  ma- 
jority last  spring  was  Just  loose  fund-ralalng 
talk;  no  one.  he  implies,  really  expected  OOP 
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gains  In  an  off-year.  "If  we  go  by  past  his- 
tory," tha  Vice  President  said  shorUy  before 
election  day,  "anything  better  than  losing  30 
House  Beats  and  breaking  even  In  the  Sen- 
ate would  mean  success." 

However.  Agnew's  historical  perspective  Is 
slightly  out  of  focus.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
off-year  rule  at  work  In  senatorial  elections 
actually  favored  significant  GOP  gains. 

The  logic  of  the  off-year  cycle  Is  famlU&r: 
A  victorious  President  often  sweeps  legisla- 
tors In  on  his  coattalls.  Some  of  those  get 
swept  out  the  nett  time  they  run.  In  the 
House  the  reverse-coattall  effect  comes  two 
years  later,  but  In  the  Senate  ii  cornea  alx 
years  later.  Thtis  1070  was  an  "off  year"  for 
the  Senate,  but  the  base  year  was  1964,  not 
1968. 

Since  1912,  when  senators  first  stood  for 
direct  election,  there  have  been  10  elections 
In  which  presidential  margins  were  big 
enough  to  play  a  significant  role  In  statewide 
races  (the  exceptions  are  Wilson's,  Trunruin's, 
Kennedy's  and  Nixon's  victories).  Six  years 
after  each  of  these  elections  the  non-presl- 
dentlal  party  picked  up  seats,  even  If  It  sub- 
sequently controlled  the  presidency.  Prior  to 
1970,  the  average  pickup  on  the  six-year  cycle 
was  8-^  seats. 

Republicans  thus  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  In  the  1970  Senate  races  they  could 
pick  up  seven  seats  needed  for  a  Senate  ma- 
jority, since  the  Democrats  who  won  In  1984 
bad  had  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  coat- 
tall  effect  In  recent  history.  Seven  Democrats 
bad  won  6S  per  cent  of  the  vote  or  lees  at  a 
time  when  LBJ  had  received  61  per  cent  of 
the  national  vote. 

This  year  the  Democrats  were  forced  to 
defend  35  seats,  the  Republicans  only  10. 
This  Is  why  Agnew  was  able  to  raise  unprece- 
dented sums  to  help  Republican  senatorial 
committees  outspend  the  Democrats  6-to-l. 
This  Is  why,  as  a  hedge  in  case  the  party  fell 
below  seven,  some  Republicans  moved  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Harry  Byrd  Jr. 

For  Agnew  now  to  excuse  a  gain  of  2-3 
seats  as  better  than  expected  Is  simply  to 
eompotind  failure  with  mendacity.  There  waa 
a  serious  effort  to  win  a  OOP  majority  in  the 
Senate  because  historical  off-year  patterns 
supported  this  prospect,  just  as  they  sup- 
ported Richard  Nixon's  calculation  In  I960 
that  there  would  be  a  OOP  rebound  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Excuse  Number  Two:  The  Ideological  bal- 
ance of  the  Senate  has  been  altered.  Coo- 
■ervatlve  Ideology,  we  are  now  told.  Is  really 
what  was  sought,  not  Republican  seata. 
though  this  argument  was  made  only  after 
It  became  clear  the  OOP  could  not  win  a 
majority  In  the  Senate.  As  Ron  Zlegler  put 
It  at  11:30  ana.  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  27,  the 
President  would  welcome  changes  "not  on 
party  lines  but  on  Ideological  lines." 

Splro  Agnew  drew  the  line  within  the  GOP 
as  well.  According  to  Battle  Lines,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Conservative  Union, 
he  told  fund-raisers  in  New  York  that  "the 
only  good  Republican  Is  a  conservative  Re- 
publican." If  that  Is  the  test,  then  three  of 
the  new  Republicans  in  the  Senate^Lowell 
Welcker  of  Connecticut.  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio 
and  J.  Glenn  Beall  of  Maryland — fall  short. 
They  outnumber  the  two  new  conservatives — 
William  Brock  of  Tennessee  and  James  Buck- 
ley of  New  York. 

Among  the  Democrats,  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas  satisfies  the  President's  newly  ac- 
quired Ideological  tastes,  but  Lawion  Chiles 
of  Florida  does  not.  Of  tbe  dosen  or  so  In- 
cumbent senators  branded  as  "radlcUbs." 
only  three  were  defeated:  Charles  Ooodell 
or  New  York.  Albert  Qore  of  Tenneaeee  and 
Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland.  But  two  new 
"extremists" — John  Tunney  of  California  and 
Adlal  Stevenson  of  Illinois — came  in. 

Chalk  up  a  net  loss.  then,  of  only  one 
radlcUb.  a  net  gain  of  one  moderate  Repub- 
lican over  conservative  Republicans,  and  a 
cancelling-otrt  of  ft  oonaervatlve  wttti  a  lib- 


eral Southern  Democrat.  Hardly  a  great 
shift,  especially  since  at  any  moment  a  mod- 
erate  RepubUcan  may  be  transformed  by  vice 
presidential  edict  Into  a  radicUb. 

For  the  President  to  take  comfort  In  Ideol- 
ogy Is  to  compound  failure  with  Ehort-aight- 
ed  dogmatism.  To  the  degree  he  claims  he 
now  has  a  working  Ideolc^lcal  majority,  he 
cannot  use  Congress  as  a  scapegoat  In  1972. 

Excuse  Numt>er  Three:  1970  tested  a  con- 
servative national  strategy  that  will  bear 
full  fruit  in  1972.  The  Silent  Majority,  we 
are  told,  was  clearing  its  throat  this  year  and 
will  speak  out  In  1972.  There  are  three  ways 
of  propounding  this  conservative  strat«|^. 
but  unfortunately  all  of  them  are  refuted 
by  the  1970  election  reaulta. 

First,  one  may  look  at  It  regionally.  In 
terms  of  those  "liberal"  states  that  are  writ- 
ten off  as  "safe  Democratic"  (New  England. 
New  York,  Michigan,  West  Virginia),  the 
"battlegrounds"  (the  belt  from  New  Jersey 
to  Missouri  plus  the  Pacific  Coast),  the 
"GOP  bastions"  (the  "conservative"  periph- 
eral South  and  small  Western  Plains  and 
Mountain  states) .  and  the  Deep  South  which 
It  is  thought,  will  be  a  Republican  bastion 
In  1973  If  George  Wallace  Is  not  a  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

In  1970  these  regions  behaved  precisely 
the  reverse  of  conservative  predictions,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Wblte  House  and  the 
Senate  Campaign  Committee  gave  strongest 
emphasis  to  GOP  bastions  and  battleground 
states.  Of  the  statewide  races  In  the  "safe 
Democratic"  states,  the  GOP  won  63  per  cent 
(60  per  cent  if  we  count  Bucltley).  In  the 
"battlegrounds"  it  won  36  per  cent  of  the 
contests  (40  if  Roudebush  wins.)  In  the 
"GOP  bastions"  It  won  only  28  per  cent;  in 
the  contingent  South  It  won  eero. 

Thus  the  election  turned  the  conservative 
strategy  on  its  head,  producing  results  that 
went  exactly  contrary  to  its  prediction.  Since 
this  strategy  guided  much  national  Repub- 
lican planning  for  statewide  races,  It  Is  small 
wonder  that  the  OOP  did  worse  than  ex- 
pected. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  conservative 
strategy  Is  In  terms  of  swing  groups  in  the 
population.  Two  target  groups  are  thought  to 
be  good  material  for  Mr.  Nixon — and  hence 
for  all  Republicans:  Northern  blue  collar 
workers,  especially  Catholics  (Proteatani 
workers  already  tend  to  vote  RepubUcan), 
and  smalt-town  white  Southerners. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  are  neither 
Catholic  nor  Southerners,  they  must  make 
up  In  rhetoric  what  they  lack  In  blood  ties. 
They  thought  that  the  way  to  win  theae 
groups  was  by  playing  on  anxieties  about 
blacks  and  students.  They  thought  that 
backlash  rhetoric  would  also  go  down  well 
In  the  suburbs. 

The  Ripon  Society  warned  that  in  fact 
backlash  appeal  would  have  a  revolving  door 
effect.  It  would,  we  argued,  drive  affluent 
suburbanitea  away  from  the  GOP  and  In  an 
economic  downturn  there  would  not  be 
enough  Southern  Wallace  voters  or  Northern 
union  members  coming  back  In.  The  defeat 
of  George  Murphy  In  Catlfomla.  Ralph  Smith 
In  IiUnoiB  and  Nelson  Oroes  in  New  Jersey 
by  suburbanite  defections  fully  confirms  our 
warning. 

Indeed,  the  only  Protestant  RepubUcans  to 
make  significant  inroads  among  CathoUo 
voters  campaigned  not  on  Issue*  of  backlaab 
but  on  Issues  of  sound,  effective,  moderate 
government.  These  two  were  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller in  New  York  and  Prancis  Sargent  In 
Massachusetts. 

The  prospects  for  major  inroads  among 
target  groups  in  1972  will  be  even  smaUer  If 
the  Democrats  put  up  another  CathoUc- 
Southern  ticket  on  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
pattern  of  1960. 

Finally,  one  may  argue  a  conservative 
strategy  In  terms  of  national  image.  Conserv- 
Atlves    iDBlBt,   oiHrrecUy   I   think,   that    tha 


country  will  move  to  the  right  on  violence 
and  that  the  Russians  will  push  our  foreign 
policy  rlghtward  as  weU.  By  staking  out  a 
conservative  poeltton  it  is  thought  that  the 
President  and  Vice  Preahdent  wlU  have  the 
country  come  to  them. 

Many  RepubUcan  senatorial  candidates 
tried  this,  but  Instead  of  the  electorate  com- 
ing to  them,  their  Democratic  opponent  did. 
and  Isolated  them  on  the  right,  must  as 
Johnson  did  with  Goldwater.  Republicans 
did  not  pick  up  a  single  Senate  seat  west  of 
Mississippi  River,  though  they  had  10  shots. 
In  every  Western  vulnerable  Democratic  seat 
a  similar  pattern  emerged:  The  GOP  staked 
out  a  firm  law  and  order  poeltlon;  the  Demo- 
crat moved  closer  to  him,  insinuating  aU  the 
while  that  Republicans  were  trying  to  profit 
from  violence. 

Adlal  Stevenson's  masterful  campaign 
against  Ralph  Smith  in  BUnois  was  a  classic 
example  of  this  pattern.  Stevenson  won  65 
per  cent  of  the  blue  collar  vote.  64  per  cent 
of  Catholics,  and  made  Bubstantla)  Inroads 
Into  the  Republican  suburbs.  Thus  did  Demo- 
crats Bteaj  the  center  from  the  OOP. 

This  same  pattern  was  repeated  on  a  na- 
tional scale  on  election  eve,  as  President 
NUon  tried  to  turn  a  cheap  profit  on  the  San 
Jose  incident.  His  staff,  despite  warnings  from 
CBS.  screened  a  film  thai  made  the  President 
of  the  United  States  look  like  a  candidate  for 
district  attorney.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  fol- 
lowed with  a  moderate  presidential  fireside 
chat  that  stole  the  center  from  Nixon.  To 
hope  that  the  country  will  move  rightwards 
and  win  prefer  D.A.  Nixon  to  the  Muskie  who 
talked  about  a  sense  of  community,  trust, 
moderation,  middle  class  virtue  and  law  and 
order.  Is  to  compound  Incompetence  with 
wishful  thinking. 

Excuse  Number  Pour:  It  is  argued  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  wUUngness  to  put  his  presidency  on 
the  line  for  Republicans  soUdlfles  his  position 
as  a  party  leader,  and  that  his  brutal  purging 
of  OoodeU  «iii  assure  him  the  disclpUne  be 
needs  among  Republicans  in  the  Senate.  The 
1970  campaign  was  really  an  Investment  In 
legislative  leadership.  It  is  asserted. 

Just  the  opposite  la  the  case.  Mr.  Nixon 
purged  Goodeli  on  terms  that  apply  also  to 
seven  other  Republican  senators  (the  "Trai- 
torous Eight."  as  they  were  once  called  at  the 
White  House).  Pour  of  these  are  up  for  re- 
election in  1972  (Percy.  Hatfield.  Brooke  and 
Case.)  They  represent  states  and  constltuten- 
elos  crucial  to  Mr.  Nixon's  own  re-electton. 
They  know  it  and  are  not  likely  to  be  bludg- 
eoned Into  submlsslvenees  by  an  unsubtle 
White  House  staff. 

Moreover,  with  the  discrediting  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  Republican  right  has  no  serious 
alternative  to  Mr.  Hixon.  Reagan  ran  behind 
moderate  Republicans  on  his  ticket;  he  also 
lost  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  thus  for- 
feiting the  Republican  Party's  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  a  pickup  of  six  to  eight  U.S.  House 
•eats  In  the  decennial  redistrlcting.  He  ran 
behind  Tunney;  Max  Rafferty  lost  despite  a 
Robert  Pinch  endorsement.  Reagan  is  a  threat 
to  Nixon  only  if  Nixon's  policies  coUapse,  and 
they  can  collapse  only  if  be  u  deserted  by  Re- 
pubUcan moderates. 

At  the  moment  Republican  moderates  need 
to  be  reasBured.  Their  memorlee  of  this  cam- 
paign are  not  fond:  The  humiliation  of 
OoodeU  and  Gov.  Unwood  Bolton  of  Vir- 
ginia; the  treading  by  A^rnew  on  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  turf,  the  characterization  of 
Rogers  Morton  as  a  "party  functionary,"  the 
enthusiastic  participation  of  all  major  White 
House  aides  in  planning  a  campcUgn  strategy 
that  alienated  progressive  suburbanites  from 
the  GOP.  the  counter-productive  smear  ads 
Inspired  by  the  White  House,  the  free  ride 
for  Democrau  like  Henry  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington (who  then  went  on  to  raise  money 
and  votes  for  the  defeat  of  Republicans! . 
the  bias  against  former  Rockefeller  support- 
ers In   the  distribution  of  campaign   funds 
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•nd  In  the  selection  of  candltlmtea.  TIum  add 
up  ■  bumbling  .nd  excluslonmrr  Ix>llU£al 
etrategj  remlnjecent  or  ig6«.  J— "—■ 

U  Ur.  MUon  ccnUnuei  thj«  approadi  Into 
the  ne«  two  ye«™,  be  wui  not  be  »ble  to 
correct  the   party  a   demonstnted   wtaXaxc 

n„^7  '1'^  ""*"  '""  "«•  ■"»=«/•  Ohio, 
aunola.  Flondi.  Wisconsin.  I*nnsyl»anl« 
C»lUomU  and  Teiaa.  not  to  mention  the 
rout  at  the  GOP  In  Its  bastions  of  Mrennh 
In  the  Plains  and  UountalnsL 

Many  republican  moderates,  who  guard 
the  gate  to  a  NUon  electoral  majartty  may 
haye  to  dlssoclaU  themselves  from  him  to 
assure  thslr  electoral  survival.  This  Is  not  a 
threat,  it  Is  almply  a  statement  of  fact  Now 
that  the  President  has  InlUated  a  poUUcs 
of  eicluslon  within  his  party,  he  cannot  as- 
sume unlfled  Republican  support  tor  hu  re- 
election unless  be  earns  It. 

He  has  earned  It  with  many  of  hJa  poUcleo 
He  has  been  the  best  foreign  policy  Preal. 
dent  of  the  ISSOs  and  has  an  Important 
though  as  yet  unfulBlled,  program  for 
aomesuc  and  administrative  reform.  Tet  his 
poIttlM  have  failed  him.  As  Mark  Hatfleld 
put  It,  the  day  after  the  election,  "A  truly 
effective  political  strategy  must  be  designed 
to  win  elecuons  and  successfully  govern  the 
eountry.  The  course  taken  by  our  party  this 
year  falls  to  adequately  meet  either  of  thoee 
t««tz."  A  few  weeks  before,  the  same  criticism 
cjme  from  the  Capitol  mil  coordinator  of 
the  American  Conservative  nmon,  from  some 
of  the  Prtsldent's  own  loyalists  and  trtm 
both  conservauve  and  liberal  Republican 
senators. 

KIchard  NUon  prides  himself  on  having  a 
foreign  poUcy  strategy,  an  economic  strategy 
adomeatlc  strategy  and  a  political  strategy' 
What  be  lacks  u  a  governing  strategy  To 
develop  one  be  wUl  have  to  bring  fresh  air 
into  the  dograaUc.  defenalve.  Ivory  tower  at- 
moephere  which  H.  B.  Haldeman  culuvates 
for  him.  Be  will  have  to  reach  out  for  advice 
to  a  wider  circle  and  he  wUl  have  to  overcome 
the  doctrine  of  presidential  Infallibility  to 
admit  that  this  campaign  has  threatened 
the  very  life  of  bla  administration. 
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Dnlted  States  at  speeds  which  would  cause 
»  aonlc  boom  on  ihe  gramd 

The  •upereonlc  capabUity  would  be  used 
over  the  oceans.  A  kjoIc  boom  having  a  nom- 
inal overpre«ure  of  2*4  Iba.  per  aquare 
foot  would  tberefore  Impact  the^vato^  The 
weight  of  Che  overpreasure  is  equal  to  that 
Impoeed  by  a  3  foot  wave. 

.iff.*""''™"""  "'  "^  magnitude  is  In- 
significant both  to  surface  venels  and  to 
marlrve  life.  The  sound  Intensity  to  an  ooean 

detect  it.  The  sound  would  be  largely  lost  in 
the  background  noise  o(  the  ahip'tbe  ocean 
and  wind. 

NOI8X 


THE  SST:  THE  ISSUES  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COMPATABILITy 

Mr.  GRAVEU  Mr.  President.  Dr 
George  N.  Chatham,  a  specialist  In  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  Science  Pol- 
icy Research  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  recently  prepared  for  me  an 
exhaustive  and  unbiased  report  on  the 
aii*»ninental    \asaa   surrounding    the 

oebate   on   the   supersonic   transport 

Sot — program. 

1  believe  that  the  report  provides  In- 
formation which  every  Senator  should 
eacamlne.  1  applaud  this  fair  and  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  Issues  In  this  critical 
debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoks 
as  follows: 
Ta«  8ST:  Thi  jsstna  or  KirvniowmirrAL 

COMPATAanJTT 

(By  George  N.  Chatham.  Specialist,  Science 
and  Technology.  Science  Policy  Besearch 
Division,  September  ai,  1970) 

aaaraacr 
The  environmental  issues  cover  three  cate- 
gories a»  Sonic  boom,  b)  Noise,  and  c)  ESect 
on  world  climate.  "mwi. 

so.Nic  aooH 

..."^^Tlf  "*  •^°P'*d  national  policy  and 
the  FAA  Kotlce  of  Proposed  KulVMakimt 
^tSffl..*'^  >«.  19TO  (39  ra  ei89)^«uki 
pn*ibit  operauon  of  clvu  aU^sratt  o»«  S. 


There  are  three  phases  of  night  durlnr 
Which  je«  aircraft  nol«,  Is  nou4d.  a)  «- 
proach  to  landing,  b)  take  off,  and  e)  S- 
Psrtare.  Kolse  complaints  have  centered  on 
the  time  the  aircraft  Dies  low  over  the  com- 
Biunlty,  thst  Is  the  approach  and  departtire 
Phaees.  On  both  of  these  phases  thTsST 
I«>d»e^l«.  noise  than  the  jet  tr««ports 

The  B8T,  however,  without  acoustical  cor- 
rection, wlU  produce  eicesalve  noise  durlmr 
1^  ?fj^,  "?  take-olf  phase.  Afterhnm^ 
are  used  for  take-off.  This  Is  a  ••flm"  for 
civil  Jet  aircraft  and  Introduces  a  new  prob- 
lem to  jet  engine  acoustical  englneere  Pre- 
vious research  on  jet  engine  noise  reduc- 
tion has  centered  aronnd  the  engine  itself 
and  shows  a  subsuntlal  and  contlnulni!' 
success.  * 

Jet  engines  have  been  in  commercial  serv- 
ice for  over  10  years.  During  this  period  they 
have  grown  m  power  by  a  factor  of  sU.  In- 
tensive  research  to  reduce  the  noise  output 
Of  Jet  engines  began  about  live  yean  ko 
Ttie  results  to  date  have  reduced  perceiTed 
noise  output  to  about  half  of  the^sTuest 
levels.  The  perceived  noise  level  per  pound 
of  thrust  Is  now  less  than  10".  of  its  initial 
value.  "*«»* 

The  noise  related  to  the  afterbumar  how- 
ever, originates  primarily  outside  the  engine 
TTw  sound  1.  generated  in  the  turbulent  gases 
of  the  exhaust,  much  like  the  sound  of  a 
blow  torch.  Research  to  date  has  clearly 
Shown  that  smoothing  this  now  wui  reduce 
the  sound  quite  sausfactorlly. 

The  one  device  tested  thus' far  aeparated 
the  eahaust  column  Into  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  Although  It  reduced  the  noise  ade- 
quately, the  device  also  reduced  the  engine 
thrust  below  acccpuble  levels.  The  chauSige 
therefore  Is  to  develop  a  silencer  which  wUl 
not  unduly  impair  engine  performance 

Although  this  challenge  has  yet  to  be 
achieved  eight  years  sun  remain  before  the 
Boeing  SST  enters  commercial  service  In 
view  of  the  success  of  Jet  engine  acouatlcal 
research  to  date,  an  adequate  sMuUon  to 
quieting  an  afterburner  seems  a  reasonable 
eipectstlon. 

■"wcT  oii  watts  cLXMsra 

r^^''""^^  "*  ^^  "■>  e»l»n«t  water, 
CO..  SO,  carbon  and  unbumod  hydrocarbons 
into  the  stratosphere.  The  Presidents  Coun- 
CU  on  Envlronmenui  Quality  and  other 
poups  concerned  with  environmental  Issues 
have  quesUoned  whether  or  not  the  eihaust 
Of  a  fleet  of  supersonic  transports  could  ef- 
fect changes  In  the  stratosphere,  which 
on^tttn  turn  alter  some  aapeet  of  the  earth's 

The  SST  as  a  factor  In  meteorology  was 
«»nilned  by  the  NAS  National  B^earch 
Council  Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences 
■nielr  repon  (81  Issued  In  19»S,  predicted  no 
adverse  effects.  More  recently,  the  MIT 
5>onsored  symposium,  study  of  Critical  En^ 
^nmental  Problems  (SCEP)  (10,  recBun- 
ined  the  Issue.  Concerns  for  damage  to  the 
oaone  layer  and  for  the  release  of  CO  were 
dismissed.  The  partlcuUtee  (carbon  and^ 
oonveralon  of  so.  Into  sulphate,),  aa  weu  as 
the  releas,  of  water  over  the  polar  regions 


during  the  winter  season  were  Identified  as 
oonoems.  The  SCEP  felt  that  the  parllcu- 

atss,  especially  on  weU  used  routes,  oould 
increaee  the  au-  temperature  along  the  path 
of  flight.  J^  increase  in  atratospherlc  air 
temperature  of  several  degrees  was  noted  In 
a  region  of  the  stratosphere  suspected  to  con- 
taui  volcanic  dust  from  the  Ball  Volcano  Mt 
Agung.  There  were  no  detecuble  effects 
either  to  other  strau  of  air  or  on  the  surface 
associated   with   these  observations 

As  to  water  Insertion,  the  SCEP  noted  that 
during  the  winter,  the  polar  stratosphere  has 
a  Wgher  relative  humidity  primarily  due  to 
Its  lower  temperature,  AddlUonaJ  water  It 
»M  felt,  could  result  In  some  addltloiial 
cloud  cover.  "«*»• 

The  SCEP  did  not  extend  these  consldera- 

Sl'Sl,^  P?"""*'  **•="  "^  ">•  •urfaoeT^n 
^t«.  Th«7  recommended  a  research  pro- 
gram  to  gather  addlUonal  daU  from  which 
an  assessment  could  be  made 
a  ■"■•"_ "f™™«dations  are  being  met  In 
I*L.?r    «nvlromnental   resewoh    prognm 

.„;fl"  ™"°'o»"nn  Of  the  issues  and  concerns 
^icates  that  they  are.  as  Intended,  l^f 

S.F'^^P^^S-co^'^ 

i:5SS'th°aTe,S'er^SL;-'clr^,rds1J 

^iL^  ..^'"^  or  of  u«  normal  cloud 
cover  In  the  polar  region  has  a  minimal 
effect  do.  to  the  high  „aec^,'(^"^ 

r„Ti^„f  i"",'™'  •"  '■'"  ""^»«  and  to  t^ 
low  initial  solar  flux  In  this  region 

B^  JSe'l^'eiK^-"^'"  —«"•'«  »!">  the 
^■.„  -  .    ^^  ""'  P"""  extremely  dun- 

«M«  involved  are  not  Mgnlflcant  when  eom- 
P««l  to  the  stratoapherlc  duM  resultlne 
from  natural   cauMs.  The  steady  state  m 

^h  ir,Z^,  theraount  of  particulates  the 
earth  attracts  from  space  each  day    Occa- 
sional   volcanic   action   places   dust   Inrte 
nratosphere  In  rolomes  nceedlng  the  SrteS 
^gSt^e^  "•«  "^  ^nndreds-'of^L^o; 

rum  ast:  tux  hsckb  or  «NvnoNi«NTAi. 

coacPAToxurr 

nZ^J°^  SST  win  be  ttoe  tort«t,   but 

Bpeed,  the  toy  to  it.  prrxJucUvItT^^i^^ 

to  Clvu  aviation.  The  Uicorporatl^  otl^. 

«ii,^     ».       °^"^nr  erperlenoe  ana  half  a 
mUUM  hour.  Of  super^nle  fllgbt  at  She? 

"r^  ^"^"  ^'"'"'''*  "^^  «^'*  '^^ 

A  sucoe«ful  Concorde  would  add  locooo 

boun.  Of  ^.peraonic  flight  experJSS  JT^ 

S?^f  ,?i°°^  Prtor  to  the  nrrt  oommerdS 
flight  of  the  Boeing  SST  "**«ci  ^.^^ 

flight  at  superBonic  apeed.  even  for  o^nwr- 

The  following  Bectlon  wviewa  Mine  of  the 
main  i«u«  on  the  environmental  compau- 
buity  Of  Buperaonic  aircraft  m  mneral  anrt 
the  U.S.  SST  in  particular.  Senerai  and 

1.    Tax   SONtC    BOOM 

h  ^^^^^^  programa  (1)  conducted 
?L  *J^  ^«  *>*'*  provided  a  practi^i 
and  a  th*oreUcal  understanding  of  th^SoSi 
■nd  It*  effect..  The«  teata  aS  givTL^ 

not  theoretical  education  in  thVphenom" 
enon^  Eren  when  the  booms  JS^'^'^'S 
rar  below  any  destructive  potential  by  the 
aliltude  and/or  distance  of  the  aourcTthey 
proved  hard  to  tolerate.  -^«n»  tney 

^i^^*/'^  '^  exerciaed  Ita  authority  over 
Clvu  aircraft  and  ha.  stated  thM  the  Sfl?* 
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must  operate  at  subsonic  speed  when  flying 
over  the  United  States  or  Its  territories  (2). 
The  ruling  applies  to  all  dvU  aircraft,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  but  does  not  pertain  to 
military  aircraft.  The  FAA  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  military  aircraft. 

A  sonic  boom  created  by  a  Jet  fighter 
zooming  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground  can  cause  pressure  changes  exceed- 
ing 100  lbs.  per  sq.  foot,  easily  enough  to 
destroy  certain  types  of  buildings.  Air  Force 
tests,  in  which  the  pressure  Increase  ("over 
pressure")  of  sonic  booms  was  gradually  in- 
creased, revealed  that  damage  first  appeared 
when  the  over  pressure  reached  Ti-j  lbs.  per 
square  foot.  At  this  pressure,  several  panels 
or  glass  in  a  greenhouse  were  cracked.  (3> 
The  greenhouse  was  the  most  fragile  of  the 
test  structures  and  the  over  pressure  of  7'^ 
lbs.  per  square  foot:  Note  that  the  dimension 
Is  lbs.  per  square  foot  not  per  square  inch 
which  Is  the  morg  familiar  measure  of  pres- 
sure. Thus  sonic  boom  units  are  1/144  of 
those  encountered  In  air  pressure  reports, 
etc.  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Air  Force 
as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pressure  range 
where  damage  to  structures  may  occur 

The  civil  aircraft  ruling  by  FAA  which  for- 
bids the  sonic  boom  over  land  has  relaxed 
much  of  the  public  concern  over  this  aspect 
of  the  SST.  However,  on  transoceanic  route*, 
the  SST's  fly  supcrsontcally  and  the  power 
of  the  sonic  boom  is  therefore  pertinent. 

The  Boeing  SST  will  reach  Its  supersonic 
cruising  alUtude  at  slightly  more  than  60,000 
feet.  It  wUl  then  create  a  boom  having  an 
overpressure  on  the  ocean  of  2  to  2 'i  pounds 
per  square  foot.  Under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  boom  pressure  could  be  am- 
plified, to  almost  double  the  normal  2  to 
2',i  psf  over  pressure.  This  Is  the  pressure 
change  experiences  when  one  rises  four  floors 
in  an  elevator.  Fiah  or  surface  \-essel8  in 
the  ocean  experience  this  same  over  pressure 
from  the  passage  of  a  three  foot  wave.  This 
Is  an  Insignificant  pressure  change;  however 
tt  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  change 
in  pressure  Is  not  particularly  high  In  the 
most  Intense  of  sonic  booms.  The  phenome- 
non Is  noteworthy  only  because  of  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  change  occurs.  The 
low  altitude  pass  that  can  destroy  a  building 
with  an  over  pressure  exceeding  lOO  lbs.  per 
square  foot  {t%  of  the  normal  atmospheric 
pressure)  does  so  because  the  change  In 
pressure  occurs  so  rapidly.  A  far  greater 
change  In  pressure,  if  it  occurs  over  a  longer 
time  period,  would  go  unnoticed.  A  rise 
from  sea  level  to  5000*.  the  altitude  of  Denver. 
Colorado,  for  example,  creates  a  pressure 
change  of  260  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

If  a  change  In  air  pressure  occurs  in  1  /20tb 
of  a  second  or  less,  the  change  is  detected  aa 
sound.  The  SST  over  pressure  of  2^  pounds 
per  square  foot  occurs  In  milliseconds  and  is 
like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  not  painful 
but  certainly  startling,  especially  when  heard 
from  a  clear  sky  under  conditions  In  which 
the  boom  is  not  masked  by  background  noise. 
On  an  ocean  voyage  the  startle  effect  would 
be  present  only  if  the  passenger  was  be- 
calmed in  a  quiet  sea.  On  au  ocean  liner, 
only  those  on  the  open  deck  would  hear  It 
and  there  its  effect  would  largely  be  lost  in 
the  background  sounds  of  the  ship  and  the 
ocean. 
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bels  signifies  a  ten  fold  rise  In  energy,  but 
because  the  e&r  responds  in  a  logarithmic 
manner,  the  ten  fold  rise  In  energy  indicates 
a  doubling  of  loudness.  Conversely,  If  a  sound 
U  reduced  by  ten  decibels,  for  eltample  a  re- 
duction from  130  lb  to  130  lb.,  the  lower 
level  has  only  10';;.  of  lu  former  energy,  but 
Its  loudness  has  been  reduced  by  only  60^^ 
of  the  former  value. 

The  decibel  ratings  for  sound  energy 
turned  out  to  be  useless  In  studies  of  Jet  en- 
gine noise  The  Irrluuon  value  of  Jet  en- 
gines remained  higher  than  that  of  the  deep 
throated  piston  engines  even  when  the  dec- 
ibel ratings  of  the  Jets  were  lower. 

New  measuring  systems  were  devised  to 
scale  the  Intensity  of  the  tones  present  In 
accordance  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  ear 
to  each  tone,  and  also  to  consider  their  dura- 
tion. The  basic  decibel  system  Is  stUi  used, 
but  when  properly  weighted  for  Jet  aircraft 
engine  studies  It  is  called  elective  Perceived 
Noise  DecibeU  (EPNdb). 

When  the  main  concern  Is  noise  Intensity 
but  not  duration,  the  "E"  Is  not  used  and  the 
unit  becomes  ■PNdh."  The  Department  of 
Transportation  uses  both  the  PNdb  and  the 
EPNdb  in  Its  sound  research.  New  FAA 
regulations  limiting  the  Intensity  of  let  air- 
craft noise  apply  the  PBdb. 

THE  SOUNI>  or  THE  SST 

Tliere  are  three  phases  of  flight  In  which 
the  sound  of  Jet  aircraft  can  become  objec- 
tionable. These  are:  i)  the  approach  to  land- 
ing. 21  the  take-off  and.  3|  the  climb-out 
The  following  table  compares  the  sound 
levels  of  the  Boeing  SST.  the  Concorde  and 
two  subsonic  Jets. 

lEI  ENCmc  dOISE  COMPARISON  (EPBab) 


37595 


B74;    B  707   Coixerde   BoslstSST 


Approicti  (0  Lin<jin|i.  110  11S.0 

2,100  Iset  Is  Ills 

side  01  fDS»ay) 103  107.  S  120 

0"l>"«'' .  ill  IIIO  110 


108 


'  MeasitrMi  1  mrie  from  end  ol  runway. 

•  f  ilure  of  124  EPNdb  is  basad  on  today's  noise  suiwressiofl 
iKbooloiy.  Airltame  and  en|ina  manulacloters  ai  (nil  a] 
NASA  and  DOI  are  in  (hen  fitth  yeai  ol  tet  esetns  noise  rvsaarcll 
These  sources  tael  that  when  the  SST  enames  enter  service  in 
1978  n,  1980,  the  li|ore  0>  124  EPNdb  .fit  be  lo.aijd  iTliS 
IrNdb  or  less. 


NOtSE:    MBAStniINO   JFT   ENOtNB  BOUND 

The  Jet  aircraft  engine  Is  not  only  a  power- 
ful sound  generator,  but  also  a  generator 
of  Bounds  to  which  the  ear  Is  particularly 
Ben.4tlve.  A  shrUl  whine  can  stop  conversa- 
tion and  Irritate  to  the  extreme  even  when 
ita  energy  value  Is  quite  low.  The  persistence 
or  duration  of  the  sound  also  adds  greatly 
to  Its  irritation  value. 

The  decibel  scale,  however  it  may  be 
weighted  to  accommodate  special  sound 
measurements.  Is  logarithmic.  In  essence  the 
scale  relates  acoustic  enr^rgy  to  sound  percep- 
tion or  loudness.  Each  Increase  of  t^  ded- 


Everyone  who  Is  familiar  with  Jet  engine 
noise  is  also  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
the  Boeing  707.  Its  values  are  Included  to 
esubllsh  a  standard  for  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  during  two  of  the 
three  critical  phases  of  Bight,  approach  to 
landing  and  climb  out.  the  Boeing  SST  wlU 
emit  about  '/a  the  noise  of  the  subsonic  Boe- 
ing 707. 

The  claim  that  the  SST  will  be  four  times 
as  loud  as  the  707  is  thus  derived  from  the  17 
EPNdb  difference— each  10  EPNdb  Increment 
giving  rise  to  a  doubling  factor  of  loudness. 
The  fact  that  sound  energy  Is  Increaaed  100 
times  (tor  a  20  EPNdb  difference)  In  not  a 
correct  evaluation  of  the  Increase  in  per- 
ceived noise. 

Progress  In  Jet  engine  acoustic  research 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  dramatic. 
An  example  may  be  seen  In  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  engines  now  in  use.  Those  used 
In  the  Boeing  747  have  twice  the  power  of 
the  engines  in  the  Boeing  707,  yet  their  noise 
level  la  less  even  during  the  full  power  take- 
off phase.  The  engines  of  the  Boeing  SST 
with  more  than  three  times  the  thrust  of  the 
B-707  engines  are  quieter  than  any  engine 
now  In  use  except  for  the  high  side-line  noise 
during  take  off. 

Take  off  Includes  the  period  fro.-n  brake 
release  until  the  aircraft  reaches  a  point  one 
mile  away  from  the  end  of  the  runway  Dur- 
ing this  Interval  of  sUghtlv  less  than  two 
minutes,  the  SST  is  using  Its  afterbumeia. 
Reducing   the   soimd    generated    by    after- 


burners is  a  new  challenge  to  Jet  engine 
designers.  A  significant  portion  of  the  after- 
burner noise  originates  from  the  turbulent 
heated  gases  after  they  have  been  exhausted 
from  the  engine,  much  like  the  sound  pro- 
duced when  a  gas  welding  torch  is  Igmled. 
The  research  to  reduce  this  noise  has  clearly 
shown  that  as  the  flow  of  hot  gaases  is 
smoothed,  the  sound  is  reduced.  Hoa*e\er 
the  devices  used  thus  far  also  reduce  the  en- 
gine thrust,  'nie  task  is  now  to  find  a  method 
of  smoothing  the  Bow  without  significantly 
reducing  the  thrust  of  the  engines. 

In  the  12  years  Jet  engines  have  seen  com- 
mercial service,  their  power  has  been  In- 
creased six  fold.  The  results  of  sound  reduc- 
tion research,  which  began  about  five  vears 
ago.  are  now  being  applied  to  new  Jet  en- 
gines. Consequently,  the  average  noise  level 
of  these  new  large  engines  Is  about  half  that 
of  the  older  ones  In  other  words,  the  noise 
created  per  pound  of  engine  thrust  has  been 
reduced  to  1/lOth  of  its  former  value  iln 
PNdb)  In  terms  of  acoustical  energy,  the 
Bound  emitted  per  pound  of  thrust  Is  I/lOOlh 
of  Its  former  value. 

Another  eight  years  wUI  pass  before  the 
Boeing  SST  will  see  Its  first  comerclal  serv- 
ice. If  hl.story  Is  a  guide.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  research  to  supprese  the 
excessive  side-line  take  off  noise  of  these  new 
engines  will  also  be  successful. 
n.  sin-cxsoKic  rtiOHT:  the  issues  oe  potti- 

TlOar    AND    UETSOaOLOCT 

If  there  could  be  less  transporatlon,  then 
the  machines  used  for  transportation  would 
consume  less  fuel  thereby  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  poUutants  released  Into  the  air.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our 
ecological  system,  then  the  causes  of  cleaner 
air  are  best  served  by  fostering  teclmolagles 
which  raise  the  productivity  of  transporta- 
tion systems  and  equipment  so  that  leas  of 
it  will  be  needed  while  simultaneously  de- 
vising Improvements  to  power  sources  to 
steadily  reduce  their  release  of  noxious  com- 
bustion products. 

The  Ideal  transportation  system  Is  one 
which  accomplishes  its  work  load  satisfac- 
torily with  a  minimum  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  a  minimum  system  cost. 

The  preceding  sections  on  noise  and  sonic 
boom  reviewed  the  Boeing  SST  In  the  con- 
text of  Its  being  a  new  entry  In  the  air 
transportation  fleet,  the  whole  of  which  Is 
undergoing  a  steady  evolution  toward  quieter 
operation.  The   fallowing   sections   examine 

a)  general  problem  of  atmospheric  pollution 

b)  the  SST  as  a  source  of  pollution  and  c) 
the  SST  as  a  factor  In  the  weather. 

THE     PEOBLEaa     OF    AIX    POLLUTION 

Exhaust  fumes  and  aerosols  are  poured 
Into  the  air  of  most  cities  at  rates  which 
more  often  than  not  exceed  the  dilution 
rate  of  natural  air  movement.  A  combina- 
tion of  terrain  and  weather  or  the  presence  o( 
a  calm  air  mass  over  a  city  can  result  In  a 
period  of  Increasing  aerial  contamination  At 
best  the  result  may  be  an  irritating  threat 
to  health  and  at  worst  it  can  be  lethal. 

This  Is  a  serious  threat,  one  requiring 
strong  carefully  aimed  measures  to  correct 
Understandably,  a  challenge  to  ones  breath 
can  cause  fright,  as  well  as  Irrational,  often 
self  defeating  reacUons.  A  prophesy  of  a 
doomed  atmosphere  gathers  a  quick  follow- 
ing. Exhaust  fumes  and  smarung  eyes  do 
little  to  broaden  one's  perception  of  the  prob- 
lem. Yet.  If  the  city  Is  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, from  orbit  for  example,  the  city  and  nil 
lU  vapors  appears  to  tie  a  vanlahlngly  small 
dot  on  a  broad  clear  expanse.  In  contrast,  the 
people  within  the  city,  looking  outward 
through  a  concentrated  cloud  of  poor  air, 
see  the  visible  world  only  for  a  short  distance! 
The  distant  world  Is  lost  In  a  seemingly  all 
pervasive  gray,  and  the  dark  prophesies  which 
lay  down  tlie  Earth  and  It*  life  as  a  sacrifice 
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.hi°«!,^^  "'?'.""°"°°°'  '"•"  prophesies.  'S'™   ""'   toterert   becomes   glotal     the  ..'""°    ^'"°    Uloxlde    (CO,)    Is   releoMcJ 

Jn,!,  .f  ,  ™f  "'  '""  "^  "^'h  "  1e»c«bed  in  f"*"™  most  b.  pUced  m  a  BlolSu  ^te,t  ^S  '  comburtlon  product,  It  U  dlHtrlb^S 

louTMJquely  different  .eBlom;                    ""  Jn  a  glob.1  context,  th.  cont«nlmSS  «:  1^'^    «''°",'   ">*   """"   atn,o<„here.   wSe« 

•nd  L^,*'"  "^'"''  •"»  ""yKe"  »"PPlr  T"  ""  "•"  "«  "'""'O  »""  the  Mnount  ri."?"  ",■*  "le-ed  doe.  not  iai«t  tS 

mnd  suffocate:                                                  "P  '  and   natoral    fluctuations   of    the    siSe   or  '"'P'^'O''-  »  's  absorbed  by  the  ocean  and 

thl  R«4^^f,  '""'^  '°  '""  stratosphere  by  "'""'^  contaminants  natural  to  the  Earths  S^'"  *>'  P'""  """  "her  me,  and  part  re. 

J?onfSl?"  ?J™  '="'"'^'  '*'«""  «»•  E»«h  "nioephere.  The  rate  at  which  the%SSra!  .'^'^  ,■?  ""  »"■■  ■">•  "'"Uon  of  CO,  bi- 

SSaUon          "■"*  ""^"^  •  •>"'«'  o'  fl°»'  ^^L^'f  "»>««">"on  of  Kaa««  anr.^-  '™"  V^,  "^«  reservoirs  holds  a  /.", 

glaclatlon.  e""  ""etuate  yields  Information  on  the  abu.  '^"""ant  ratio.                                                      ' 

thi  irJ^'m   '"^"'*  ""   ">'  stratosphere  by  "/   "'   'he  atmosphere  to  cycle  or  dispose  ,„„    """^hutlon  and  absorption  rate  there- 

tbe  Sth  L'iJ'^  "'"""^  ''^'^  "»"  "^'•"  Ih.'T,  ""'"   """"■   SUmlarlJ;  the   ratetl  c?«^,^  '^  '"°"'™  °'  «'°">«Pherlc  «)n- 

n-t.,,?^      f.?"  ""^  *  ""^y  '■'«  l»  wm-  "hlch  man  uses  fuel   (and  oxygen)   can  be  f!  "i^^'l"    ^^'  "■  «he  more  CO.  there  Is 

pe^ur.  Ultimately  .  .eat-death  of  life  on  ^X^-.ZT^^.^^r^-^'^^  ^-•-.   -nTor.l'S'tSdlVS-.i 

Jhi%T"^.'b?'^^'?th^=<^-'t^-,'>«-^  "^^  ""  O'  ™  "■  -  ™  --"  f  -  'i^S^.l^^^Z  ^S^e  "^  If '..;-|l: 
mops  part  of  the  ultraviolet  light  frim  the     .,°^ra™  acconnu  for  20.96%   of  the  total      *'°"'">"  between  them.  """ 

u)^J^!?r'  ^'  °^'"  '"y"-  "'  hut  marine  SS^^  """1.°":  '^  '  '""  '■'™'-  *"  «-  in^""""  measurements  of  the  partlUon- 
Ufe  would  be  eliminated  by  ultraviolet  radla-  f^'^fnTT  ^}i'  "*="  '"«'  "series  total  '^'"'P""'  ""  the  Brst  time  d^Ing  the 
f  on_  ?-V  i  '"     '"h*   "  "«h  were  to  bum  all  of     P^"^  "5'  through  1963.  (8) 

wl?"./"'^"  "*°'*  o"'  1°  these  scenarios  ^,i°!^.""  *°„""  recoverable  reserves,  he  "f^'^'^e  "»  '»"  and  extending  through 
Pll«.  there  Is  the  scale.  The  forces  unle^ihed  "^5,  """""^S^-  of  the  available  atmos-  '^-  ^o  nearly  continuous  series  ofm^. 
ai^"''J'"  ™«^'"  ■>'  '"«'^t  in  thes.^^  Sfe  ^™^^*T  "■•  P^^^fee  of  oxygen  In  "7?"=°^  ■>'  stmospherlc  CO.  contSt  ,^e 
J^^,'*,,'"™'*'^'""  than  the  combined  ^a^^'°^^^  "o"""  ««  reduwd  from  ^l''t„°h»  °"hese  series  wm  taken  at  tbi 
effect^all  Similar  forces  unleashed  by  «-  ^^^'^  '°„^;'='^-  '^^  concentration  of  i^f  *'?'her  Bureau  station  near  the  top  o1 
.^■.ffSf"-  ""  "^  '»^«  1°  air  pouuuon  "^  ,'":"^'"'  '"  hreathlng  reduces  by  an  "°""*  ^^  Mountain  In  Hawaii  (Pal«  ind 
the  correcuon  of  the  noxious  Cloud ^rmea?:  ■"""'",''"  "me,  greater  than  this  when  one  ^''""K-  ^^^.  the  other  at  tie  Dnlrtd 
SLm  ^  '•relegated  to  a  lesser  ?ie,  one  cZ'L'T  ^"hlngton.  DC.  to  Denver,  f4"'"  """""=  "stlon  at  the  South  S 
J^  i^/"^  "°"""«  ""he  first  scenario  Eolorado  due  to  the  lower  air  pressure  m  If/"'™  '""'  Keeling,  1065).  The  measure, 
and  ab«!nt  In  the  other  three.  Denver.  Van  is   therefore  Incapible  of  ex-      """"'  ""»  "^r^ea  out  on  an  Infrared  «s 

Cleansing  the  air  of  cltle.  requires  posl-     J?;^"''-  "',"'"'  "m'/Icanlly  reducn,  hi,     "C,'"'°""-  """  "  ""^tlve  accuracy  fori 
U«,«oncerted  planning  and  action.  London     o^yycn  .upplj,.  "  "ngle   measurement   of   about    =    0 1   DDm 

^  ^,^^m""  "'"^  rellow-gray  smog  ,.f  'o  the  role  of  plant  life  in  sustaining  ??°,,^?T'"'!  '"tlons  are  located  near  Uie 
of  soft  coal  effluents  for  hundreds  of  yeaS  'his  reservoir.  WaUace  Broecker  (S)  offers  Jl""""  "^  '"'  atmospheric  mixing  areas  far 
before  the  recent,  economically  daring  solu.      'he  following  comment:  f"""    uncontrollable    sources    of    con^ml 

"°'',^>^'\"<l'Wa  the  use  Of  cleaner  bum-  ■■«"t  of  all.  each  square  meter  of  earth  T.™"'  .^'^P^  «  these  nearly  Ideal  local 
iSLtlSf-  tS^.T*S  "T^r  """Portaaon.  surface  1.  covered  by  63,<»0  mje.  of  oxy^n  h.  ^nst^i^.^H.'""'.  ""  high'preclslon^f 
^^^  ^  services,  InnovaOve  trans-  gas.  Plants  living  m  both  the  ocean  and  on  which  ,^!;  "■"  ""  ««--eme  care  with 
pon«lon.y.t.ms  are  as  dlfflcult  to  finance  land  produce  annually  about  8  moles  of  ot-  ur™„,  "fP"'  ««  taJten,  these  meas- 
1^^^^.?.^K.     ,  gen  per  square  meter  of  earth  rii^   IS-      «cX tenS  y.,Sr"2'  *°  ""■"'«"h« 

rJ^J^  ?^  •  '*"'  °'  ""he  the  Earth  mala  and  bacteria  destroy  virtually  all  of  ^cum,.,  „  .  '  JtmoaPherlc  CO,  with  an 
i^rt  ,h  ,  ,  'f™,"*  atmospheric  cat«:lyam  'he  products  of  this  photobnthetlc  acUvlty  tudcThL^  tl."^  *''°  ""'"=  of  magnl- 
TvlviS^L^.r'i.'!*  ""•"'' "^ '"PP'y '^«  "="«  "«y  levour^an  a^unt  of  oxygen  metsiJemen,  '*'°"  *"°'""'«'"^™'^'" 
av  V  d  contrast.  City  smog  removal  requires  nearly  Identical  to  that  generated  by  oTaSL  ?v.  Jf/^-^.."'™  """"^  out  during  the 
S^ic  „*r^°"'    "P''"'""">   of    fun^  and     "  we  use  the  rate  at  wSlch  or^nlc  c^o.         ••■f^e^dSTI,- 

S^i,f^r.t  "^  '«=hnlcal  advanconent.  enters  the  sediments  of  the  oceM  as  a  m^°  thawr,^  to^.'^.v"'""'  ""^  inclusively. 
^jmUtlon  Of  the  goal  into  a  concem  for  the  ur.  of  the  amount  of  the  photosj^JSX  mollJl^Jl?  through  1963  the  carbon 
fS-^^^^  T""°l"  Pr^-rves  a  concern  product  preserved  each  year  wrandTsi  it  u  SJ.  TaS  ~ '™'.  "i.^""  "'"ospher.  Increased 
for  the  atmosphere.  But  on  this  lofty  plane      about   SvlOJ  t„m.   «/ ~.>L;_      _  ^  percent.  The  Increase  from  year  to 

the  threat  to  the  cities  loses  much  S^IU  meter  oe?  ™r^f,.  ?^^  P«  square  year  was  quite  regular,  close  to^  Heraw 
urgent  quality.  The  soenarlo.  of  glob "  de-  ^,1?,.^,^^;,^^?:^°""'  ""^  "^"^  f^""  """'  "'  "^  P"""'-  By  compsrlS 
structlon  see  the  world  s  salvation  only"  "?.  *„"'^"'*  !"  ""'  *  P""  '°  '"■"»  °'  'he  "•  measured  Increase  with  the  too™quan! 
terms  of  negauve.  not  posmve  action  TTielr  ""-^K"' S^ne'a'ed  each  year.  The  net  annual  "ty  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  bv  fosSl 
formula  la  simple.  Some  cataclysmic  end  to  o»ygen  production  corresponds  to  about  1  ?""  eombustlon  we  see  that  almost  exactly 
Ufe  on  earth  Is  vlsuaUzed  eg  the  depletion  P*"  '"  '*  million  of  the  oxygen  present  In  ""f  of  the  fossil  fuel  CO,  apparently  re- 
of  the  earth's  oxygen.  A  few  hypothetical  as-  'he  atmosphere.  In  all  likelihood  even  this  ™ned  In  the  atmosphere." 
soclatlons  or  "causes'  are  named  eg.  the  »mau  amount  of  oxygen  is  being  destroyed  ,„^  '*'"''  '"'ow  («)  shows  the  increase 
n'Jl  f ,  '°^"  '"°''  ^  'he  doom  scenarios,  through  the  oxldauon  of  the  reduced  cart»n  f?„Jr?>  "„  '  """*  of  the  complete  combus- 
all  that  is  needed  to  save  life  on  earth  Is  for      Iron,  and  sulfur  being  exposed  each  yeu  to  recoverable  fossil  fuels.  (1) 

t'"he°ca'f«r*drm?..:S%Tm^  «tr^,"     ^^^e^'^^l.^^TnuI^l-   ""   '"  ""^'""  ""^^  ^.-BTI-STED  »™a,K,»g  RtCOVE-SBlE 

The  relaUonahlp  between  cause  and  effect  (that  m.  lOO  to  1000  yearsl  5"^                «» 

me^  m   "e^S^SlS■S:;L"'5r™'  "•  'JT"  ■■*""■  ""  ™°'-^  •'"S'ther  about  .0"  "»»«'*    --JS;    .tSS-".',!; 

how.v^."'4^iS^^,aVvr<;LS^-  "^^  ""OSS"  carbon  fro^the  Earth-,  sedl.     ■»■.       ..-.^     CoT.JS 

aua,  tunes  to  the  earth  hlstoVy   Th^y^He  ^       tJJ  """  ""  """'  "**""«  '*'»  «rhon     ^^T^TZZ                 T^;;;^ 1 

reaulted  from  the  interplay  «MtS!f<S-cII  ^"  *""  'ombusted  as  a  source  of  energy.      ^S^Tm    '■"'            *■"               '52 

and  were  not  precipitated  by  mans  actions  ,      carbon  dioxide  produced  as  a  by-product  ?•'""!  w 

There  is  no  reasonable  comparison  between'  °        "  enterprise  Is  equal  m  amount  to  18      Nj2f"l  mi ~            !ll              •"                » 

the  magnitude  of  natural  forces  and  those  Percent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  In      I«aoJ.:  S             -S                 !« 

Poseessed   by  man    At  this   point   in  mans  O"'  •'mosphere.  Roughly  2  moles  of  atmos-  O'Oi'l"'-'^'.'"".            m               a                n 

development.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  can  Pheric  oxygen  was  required  to  liberate  each              Ttfd               7:^^ 

ever  amass  the  power  he  might  need  to  save  mole  of  this  carbon  dioxide  from  Its  fossil                     — '■"'             '•"               3» 

the  envutjnmcnt  from  one  of  these  natural  '"el  source.  By  so  doing  we  have  used   .m      ~T,         7TT~Z 

Ef3S£HE-H»i=  Sf~-~=r^.'2s2  i?«™m^.k.-« 

vehicle,  uxa  power  sources  wwch  meet  the  "J'^have  consumed  only  about  0.3  percent  JJSTh  "JPlS^,  «  "."'*  «"  ""  •»'""'•  ">'•«> 

requirements  "S  his  lurwl^out  ,S^"g  °'    "■'   '™""'«   °»y«™    W   molecSTes    In  ''"'*<^"-»P"«nl.H.-:  p»r«,L 

the  quauty  of  It.                                        y-^'^n  every  1O.0OOI.  If  vre  were  to  burn  all  known  ..,„,!?  ,,'^™l'"'"''  ''""  "'I'""  bl  «.  Kins  HsWitil, 

ctoaat  ».  tocax.  .«  Pot^rrto..-  tocsxTKc  ^i  '°«,"«rve.  w.  would  use  less  than  3  '^Z^'i'^^Z.^^K^Zy'^i  IS^ISS'^nl^lAi 

Ti«  Tsaacr            t^*™""  percent  of  the  available  oxygen,  nearly  a  ~"*  Coisoi."  "AS  P*taa«,  lOW-D  15«  pp  i-"i  "*" 

i.ris«":fr^-,^  =Hvr=I;«-^  "~£rrri~ 
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tlon  from  fossil  I'uel  combustion  will  be  a  ^t^  th««  «»-*«•«    .^»      <  ««, 

little  over  3  times  the  atmosphcHc  content,  phere   co^i^^^^uJeS C  u  t'S°"  ^"  estimated  by  Moller.  But  a  considerable 

and  that,  if  present,  partitions  bKween  res-  Jailed  "Ereenhou^'^^^                         *   "  '^^''^'    *"""'    o^^"'    '"    the    stratosphere. 

ervoirs  are  maUitained.  the  CO,  in  the  at-  The  o™«ii  -.™,         , ...  re  the  CO,  concctftratlon  by  volume  is 

mosphere  could  Increase  by  nearly  170  per-  twein  ^aSTT-lTSi,  L    ""  atmosphere  be-  perhaps  50  times  that  of  water  vapor  A  25-:. 

cent."                                                                "  reirtL  !!°,?f?  !S^v        generally  felt  to  be  rise  In  carbon  dioxide  would  caiS  stralo.- 

Th.  atmosphere  now  contains  CO,  in  the  Sos^er^   to     Yet   .in^",h'?",?°  °'^*i"  f,"!^^, '*^'*"'™"=  «o  '«»  hy  perhaps  a-c 

ratio  of  3  parts  in  10.000  by  volume,  cimplete  s2So„  h^Tii;,  Jvl,     ,      that   'Ime.   CO,  3^-P)    at    an    altitude    of    30    kUoSelera 

combustion  of  aU  fuel  reserves  would  increase  lSSI?f.  h^v.^^f^  I  "!?T^  •""  *•""-  '!?'°""   "*■«"  '«'•    and  by  4"C   (TF|  It 

this  by  170%.  It  would  then  become  8  psSs  ^!.^"'  I'll'  "'^'"'^  slightly:  40  kllometet,  (about  130,000  feet.)"  (6) 

in  lO.OOO.  Since  no  more  CO,  could  be  added  .,„       k     ,**VJ}'''''°"  """  ""'  'ncreaae  In  Since  the  CO,  now  present  in  the  air  can 

(from     further    combustion)     the    amount  J;"",/ k           ,    '  ^'"l    '■*''    P"'    ""'    >™ra  "Jot    be    removed    arUflclally.    the   predicted 

would  show  a  yearly  decline  as  it  Is  parti-  „°,  "„      "?  already  brought  about  algnlfl-  frop   in   temperature   of    l8-p  can   not   be 

tloned  to  the  bioaphere  and  to  the  ocean  7,   climatic  changes,  and  Indeed  some  scl-  tested.  However,  one  dlOJculty  with  this  an- 

The  actual  quantity  of  CO.  In  the  atmos-  Ush    me^SoSJIS"'?'    a""^'",,""    '^  ^«-  S!!^  ,"   '''*°'-    "«   '»•"   of   CO.   in   all 

phere  at  any  given  time  In  the  future  will  „4o  faVoTSS!^    '  .    •...^-    ^ailendar    (1838,  models  Is  to  predict  higher  temperatures  In 

therefore  reach  a  maximum  between  3  and  }'":'""'■.,,*."'"*" '°'°'" '""'he  ""'  '°*"'  P*"  of  the  atmosphere    Also  the 

8  parts  In  10,000.  Estimates  of  atmospheric  availah??  5in.vt^%h  ,'^^  '?""  '^"  """  h'S"!,'   """"f"  °'  ^°-  '°  '^'  'o""  atmosphere 

CO,  (6)   have  been  m«le  for  the  year  20O0  mo"oberU^a  rt^J^iLT Al^.""'  '"  ""-  Tm,^  ,  °-   t  "^^"'  Increasing  rste*Lnce 

based  on  various  rates  of  fuel  consumption  ,T"    w.  ,k      'kI  .T.                "*"  *"  "  """  ^  .          ?"""*  ""'  ""»  the  mean  tem- 

These  calculations  are  summarized   as  fol-  „,,.'„,,,t„^°^f^'  "Jlf  Increase  could  account  Pfrature  of  the  Earth  elevated  slighUy  dur- 

lows(l):  quantlutively  for  the  observed  warming  of  '"«  'he   time  of  least  concentration    then 

"Assuming   further   that    the   proportion     rcr?haT^Mn''^„'^n,"'?2£f™J"'"'l^"-     'S^f"'^ -"""ng  the  tune  of  highest  con - 
remaining  In  the  atmosphere  continues  tn      'ca  tnat  oegan  in  the  1880'a    Prom  Table  2     centratlon. 

be  half  the  total  quanU^  mje^.Td    tSf  m"  t^enThl'atr^he'r  "'^„'=°-  """'"'"'  '"-  of'™"?'",^""""  «"»  ">«  '^''  history 

crease  in  atmosphere  CO.  in  the  year  3000  hT^„h.i     "^fS.  .    L          """'■  *""  ""  ?i  S.  -     w "'  atmosphere  shows  Its  effect 

could  be  somewhere  betwren  14  percent  and  fl^Sl^J,-^^  !"  ""'  ""  '""^  ^°=  Increase  t"  he  unknown.  no(  /or  iacJ:  of  knowleaoe 

30  percent  (of  amount  now  present)."  ^  wt  JX",^!?,  f'T  '"  ?"  *"  °°'>'  *'^-  ^  o/VA^k"^'"  """^P"""  »«"  '•"""I!  vll- 

In  other  words  an  Increase  of  305  would  prob^iv  ,T,,^!!i' '"f'  «>mhustlon.  This  was  ,tSi'f°%?"',f '"'">'  "«"»"  <^°.  <"  ""  eon- 
change  the  ratio  from  3  parts  In  10.000  to  f/^^™",,        ?           to  produce  the  observed  '"'   "I  "U   other   t^riables  end  jfabduino 
almost  4  parts  in  lOOOO.  Jt?,'""'.""„^'"'"K"  (But  It  should  he  noted  /°"ors,  produces  an  effect  so  small  that  it 
ro    »~„  .r„             _  i^'  "P  "*■  '•*  ■*  of  the  atmospheric  carbon  ''  "o"- 

Both  on    i,r     ,  ?i°.'if  ';;"*'  P't'Ooh  with  the  ocean  anS         «  would  appear  that  Increasing  concentra- 

of^nL^^,^"'  ^J^'  "'  abwrbers  the  biosphere)  could  also  have  been  added  by  'Ions  of  CO.  can  not  be  S^»^to  be  .  .^ 

th.  ^,             >.     ."" -°-  ^^  *=■   "'"  from  the  oxidation  of  soil  humus  In  newly  cultl-  nlBcant  vartable  to  the  cllmaW   S  a  nSllnf 

the  sun.  or  heat  r-Oected  from  the  Earth  »ated  lands.  | "                                           ^  ant.  CO.  Is  colorless  odt^lS,pv,ifr„,'^Ji 

pass  through  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  In  the  "As  MltcheU   (1861,  1963)   h«i  shown    at-  t-^PO^-  wWch  u^of^n^iK-'^P' ,?/„ !P: 

atmosphere   without  being  absorbed,  hence  mospherlc  warniing  between IIbSi^i MO  Polluiant.  CO.  U  Uie  1ms?  toic  enoe,;^^.r 

without   warming  them.  In  contrast,  both  was  world-wide  phenomenon.  J^-«Tghted  combustion.  It  Is  wlut^f  in  wa^  an^  t 

^n%^l    '™'"'  ''^°'  ""'  ^^^'^  ""»  •>'«,  average,   for  surface   temperat^  overth.  "■«•  to  carbonate  sSrt  drlnfes  InTbet?    An 

Dhere    KeT.'  ^T"  "'  ""', "'  *"'  '""°'-  f""""  «""•  '*°"  »  "">  '°  "»»"  «muil^  Individual  is  exposal  tomi^hXherco" 

^^,1,  .?              t     presence  In  the  air  can  temperature  of  about  0.6-C  (09-p).  World  centratlons  of  Co,  In  carbonated  bevei^ra 

niit   .LTrlC^   I  ""^'f  °°,""  "'■  fi'^"    '"'"'•    temperatures    rose    by    0?-c  than  In  a  dens,  skog  ^ndlUo^  W^  J^g^ 

m^herS^rMd^I,.^'"T'?  J2   S.'  "-  ",?^'-  warming  occurred  in  both  henU-  concentration      of     lombusSon      ptSu^tl 

SSlfn  7n,^„^'?    ^\.  "^  """^-  ^°  "-  "*'"''  *""  "  *"  latitudes,  but  the  largest  ">«ches  a  level  where  physloloScaJ  Sm^ 

diatlon  emitted  is  omnl-directlonal.  hence  U  annual  rise    (09=C  or  1  e'P)    was  obeef^  can  occur,  the  damaBeSdto^hT^S^S^^ 

" "SioHS'StSl^ri'iS""'-  l^t'.TT   *":  ""   '»■"  ""'""^  Ih""-^  tloneauentsoth-S^nCor         '               " 

Aiiaougn  CO,  and  wat«r  Tapor  are  almllar  latitudes,  the  average  wint«ar  tftmn-,--*..™  __ 

m  their  heat  absorbmg  aid  re^latlngan"  rose  by  I.S'C  (2  8-"^                   temperatures  fob.  consukep  re,  woax  raroaHn, 

in    their  air   warming  characteristics,    they  "The  pronounced  warmina  of  the  s„rf.™  .  ^''h""   'he  city,   the  work  effldency  oh- 

centratloiu.  in  the  atmosphere  tend  to  re-  tween  1840  and  1960  addltS  w^m^  ^Z  ^^  "'"^  "  ^"  "  HHallly.  The 
main  fairly  constant  even  though  the  air  occurred  In  northern  Eurot^^r^^h  i"^'°  '*'°''  compare,  fuel  coSsumM  per 
temperature  change..  In  contrast,  the  warmer     America,  but  fwTe  wcrld^a^Solf  ^     ho.«.pow.r/hour  for  various  types  of  powS 

can  hold.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  CO,  to  water     a  sUght  lowering  of  about  0  I'C '(Oa^Pl^  '^'^  Plant:  lb  hiei/ft„  hr 

V^^.     f.'i't  ■!""!''■   '""'   »"   temperature,     mean    annual    Lr    tem^raturi    (l^^u  '■  D^f  Horae '^  ^  '■  Y(i 

Water  wrvU^"'.  ^«,'''"'  ''"^Jl''  'f"?!'  "^«  """"^  '^'»  pen«  i^re  [SS^"'  ?   ^oal  fired  locomotive....  J:::;-"—    " 

.nJli..  .^  .     if-°  """  '"'"P  "^'h  to  air  Of   the  total   CO,  increase  from  fosaU  fuel  '■  Automobile  — -9 

JS^ith  A^',^,?"';"''"^  """*"  "*"  °'  c^nbustlon    occurred.    ^    J^t^ncS  1  °l«cl-Electric  Locamotlve::.::.::—  So 

mta^^Le   .T!       '',"'?"'  '""  "  '^°'h°  ?"'   climatic    noise'   from    other   pr^^  »'  *"-craft  Piston  Engine .:..  6  5 

Toot  3~ih,n"  "  '■^rbed.  The  water  has   at   least   partially   masked   anf^^  I  "^^ ''«  ISub«,nlc  Aircraft).....:::  I  S4 

ItoSnhere^^iSSJL  ""}.",  P°'°'  ""   "«  °?  °  ""^^  ""»  "^  P"'  mcrease.  to  atiM^  '■  •>«  '"Klne  (supersonic  aircraft) 03 

atmosphere,  condenses  and  In  the  process  pherlc  CO.  content "  (61  "'•""e  ... 

releases  Its  energy.  The  energy  is  then  radl-         In    view'  of    the   oveiTill   stAhllifv   ^   .«•  .„h  L^,''°"S°'"^'   systems  such   a.   VTOL 

ated  equally  to  aU  directions,  about  half  into  Earth's  temper«™re   (a  r  s.  wT^i  f  ^  i?M     ^^  f"  ""  ""'^  "'«"  Production  ve- 

space.  The  condensate,  as  a  cloud    also  re-  degrees  betwSn  IMS  .n^^^?     5     ^.'^  "V^"    "imPPea    with    higher    temperature 

fleet,  incoming  energy  back  toto  VcT^;  al^tent^"^  Tl^^  oyer  "Si.  M«  ?n  ?e?Sf'  ''"™i"??"^"c«  compared  to^urface 

cloud  may  then  descend  as  rain  or  re-erano-  year.)   the  role  of  co^  ?Z  i?.l,     "L*"  .,!"'^"  ""ndards.   Of   more   importance   to 

rate  and  transfer  fr«>hly  absorbed  enem."^  "greeihouse"   eB«t  ^i;,^    J^,?^°'  of  a  the  my  is  that  exhaust  from  oS.  vehicles 

still  another  point.  ^  "  However     Uie    tiS?,™^^  .^  ^  tenuma.  Is  released  at  an  altitude  which  gives   the 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Earth's  surface  Is  m^^  ih^h  pr^J^d  the  L^T„°^V"?  SoT'  »"  """""nt  a  much  more  eff«t,ve 

l'^'^  "^Jl""?'  °'  "■»  =°rth'.  wea"^    s  did  not  caS,  K^  ^\Z^^li  ^  to»''d.°„°. ?"  ""v"L"  ■=*"■  """  '°'  """'  ""ov- 

produced  by  the  air-water  energy  exchange  other  approach  Is  to  ^k  how  m,S,     „,-  ^  densely  packed  surface  vehicles. 

du^,",  H 'f  °5  "•=  '°  "■«  atmoslhete  "un--  the  cU^tTVouM  be  -^^out  tSe  atS«  ..",  '"""'S  ""^  '^  °°""  ""'  Pol'-'fon  from 

™  ^.r"^,'"  ""™  °'  '"  •>'»'  absorbing  and  Pherlc  CO,.  One  answer  wtlS^  ^m^l  Tl^"  "'■"^',"  ''^"'  "'"'"  t°  'Olclency.  Is 

re-radlatlng   capability     The   effect   of   this  dropof  la-p  (ll-          er  to  inis  estimates  a  even  more  related  to  speed  of  trafflc  move- 

^,11.  f   ff  r  more  dlBcult  to  determine  due  "Modeta  of  atmosohertc  thermal  «,„ii.i,  S'ltl'..^'""^  congestion  multlpllea  the  mn- 

^iway'r^SSL'S«'^?h'°o!h".J'rdtr^r  a^rrnlSi;''^""^'^"'^™  ^^'-^^^^  ^''^        -hence  effluents,  of  aU  vehicles  to- 

heattog  and  coolmrm^'ha^'si^.TsLS  ^e"^r^1^St  ba°ve  4?eISv 'l^lTn'^'oriT'"^-  ""  '"•«'°'»  "'  combustion  emlued  out- 

Svth^p]:?,'^  "^'  ""  ""  ""rgy  absorS  by  S.^^SiSi.  of  (S  u  s   ^atherB^'^  '"'  "'  \'''^  <"'  -«  """•"■  »  -rious  pollu- 

?h.n    ,?^,     "  """""' '°°"  '°  "*  reflectivity  (Manabe  and  Strtcker    1964-  iSnabe    l^.  "™   Problem   when   compared  to  thcj»  al- 

d^r,  LS'  '•?>P^tnre.   Highly   reflective  These  show  that  ^eeff„t  oftot^;,if^h  '  °*""o  concentrate  wlthto  a  city.  However. 

b^,^,?°t  '""""P"-  have  extremely  "orptlon  from  the  pr,^maUnMo?.^«r'  '"CJ  can  not  be  Ignored. 

on«'^:1iS  Si^t'T?"'  *""  "^'  ""P""^  "^  '""•'""  «  mm'^r^tudi^ST^toSS  emu'^"-,  •^'=■^"1'  J«  '"B'ned  aircraft 

£'2E''r¥"'-'^^^'''^"^-"'-  -.'""""'Sa^^wS-p-van  ^rSo^d  'S^^of':^'/«hre'.^^'erm"u1ss.'^ 

^Sfer^l't-Sf^^rS.llU'ld'-c^u'nter-     oT;"'cht'r[rb","'«¥ -"'"'-^^     rper's^^^di?,.""  "^  •"•"  '"^  -"^  - 
v1^''s^?fS='^°flU3t7"?^r/"  -""'     -or'difg'TI'th'eVr^e^  pru^ar;.":     vJS';  "'"°'""»  ^'•"  '"-  ""  PO"n.an. 

""•^■^irr?:^  ^''"' '"™""'"-  "■"  -»"-  --« t^mp^irrr^tss;  rtJtoVThrsre'%\rtr'rf'S'ei''*t;? 
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,     Tom 


cm 

SST 

OcMnhmr 

Abu 


200.0 


10.0 
M.O 
».0 


1                 1 

15 

6.9 

31.0 

1U.0 

262.0 

We  ahould  DOW  compare  tbe  work  poten- 
tlal  obtained,  tbait  can  be  done  from  the 
uune  died  amount  of  fuel.  The  next  table 
places   the   comparison   on   the   amount   of 


effluents  released  per  1 .000  seat  mtlea  for  tbe 
same  vehicles. 

Finally,  we  may  examine  tbe  same  ve- 
hicles In  terms  of  their  productivity.  The 
more  productive  a  vehicle  becomes,  the  low- 


er the  number  of  vehicles  required  to  han- 
dle a  given  work  load.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  vehicles  required  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  transportatloq  economics  as  ex- 
plained earlier,  it  Is  also  a  pollution  variable. 


EMISSIONS  PER  l.OOO  SEAT  MIU5 


fMtpessds 

OlMRB|> 


POMiHli  ol  ponvlHts  MnlHM  p«r  1.000  tat.  milet 


OiUistI 

sitrefM 


i.6 

Li 

z.a 


KX5 
22.3 

210 


■  Niflisibl*. 

When  a  vehicle  must  be  overhauled,  a 
great  deal  of  power  (hence  fuel  consump- 
tion) is  required.  For  example,  six  subsomc 
Jets  (like  the  Boeing  707)  must  be  main- 
tained to  do  the  work  that  can  be  handled 
by  a  single  Boeing  SST.  The  table  below 
compares  the  same  set  of  vehicles  In  terms 
of  relative  productivity.  (4) 

In  all  comparisons,  the  tiirbine  engine 
powered  aircraft  is  superior  to  other  systems. 
The  piston  engine,  particularly  when  used 
in  automobiles.  Is  clearly  the  worst 

The  Jet  aircraft  account  for  3  times  the 
intercity  passenger  miles  of  all  other  car- 
riers combined.  In  local  travel  and  commut- 
ing bowever,  the  automobile  remains  un- 
challenged. 

Research  to  develop  low  cost  automobile 
exhaust  treatment  systems  is  progressing. 
but  must  necessarily  l>e  regarded  as  a  Orst 
step.  These  systems  will  improve  air  quallt; 
by  removing  a  percentage  of  the  more  toxic 
effluents  from  the  exhaust.  However,  they  do 
not  alter  the  total  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
nor  the  extremely  low  vehicle  productivity. 

The  comparative  data  shown  suggests  that 
the  technology  of  the  high  temperature  tur- 
bine used  In  modem  aircraft  if  applied  to 
automobiles,  would  signiflcantly  reduce  ex- 
hauac  concentration  and  toxicity.  The  air- 
craft turbine  when  compared  to  the  automo- 
bile engine  produces  [ess  than  3r'a  as  much 
toxic  effluents  for  the  same  amount  of  fuel. 
Tbe  amount  of  fuel  required  per  hp  hr  Is 
ftlso  reduced  by  more  than  60%. 

m.   flTKATOSPHEUC    CONTAMIKATIOK    ROM    THE 

SST 

Water  vapor 

A  normal  Qeet  of  400  supersonic  transports 
making  4  trips  per  day  will  inject  ISO.OOO 
tons  of  water  per  day  into  the  stratosphere. 
In  addition  to  the  water,  the  exhaust  gasea 
contain  particulate  matter,  carbon  dioxide. 
sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gaseous  products. 

Speculation  over  the  consequences  of  this 
intrusion  into  a  relatively  unused  layer  of 
the  atmosphere  have  included  fears  that 
climatic  changes  would  occur.  Both  lethal 
rise  In  temperature  and  a  new  Ice  age  have 
been  predicted.  A  pernxanent  cloud  cover  was 
associated  with  both  forecasu.  Another  pos- 
tulatlon  Includes  a  potential  destruction  of 
the  osMno  layer  with  a  subeequent  Intensifi- 
cation of  ultra  violet  Irradlcatlon. 

The  stability  of  the  stratosphere  has  also 
been  questioned.  The  idea  here  postulates 
that  the  steady  sute  of  the  stratosphere  may 
result  from  a  critically  sensitive  balance  of 
natural  forces,  and  man's  use  of  It  could  de- 
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stroy  the  critical  balance  and  trigger  vast 
changes. 

Man's  concern  that  he  may  alter  the  cli- 
mate before  he  learns  to  control  It  Is  far 
from  new.  The  Earth's  cUmate  is  often  iden- 
tified as  the  price  man  will  pay  for  some 
new  (hence  unfamiliar)  technical  or  sclen- 
tlflc  development.  In  recent  times,  the  in- 
dictment of  cUmate  change  has  been  directed 
at  nuclear  detonations,  rocket  penetrations 
and  rocket  exhaust  products. 

The  latest  Item  to  receive  this  Indictment 
Is  the  supersonic  transport.  Supersonic  flight 
is  unprecedented  in  the  world  of  civil  air- 
craft. A  by-product  of  supersonic  flight,  the 
sonic  boom  (from  military  planes)  served  as 
Its  debut  to  the  civilian  world.  The  potential 
utility  of  the  speed  for  civil  applications 
was  hardly  suggested  by  the  startling  shock 
of  this  explosive  greeting.  Continued  testing 
(by  the  Air  Force  In  the  early  leOO's)  to 
study  9onlc  boom  effects  left  many  cities  of 
people  with  more  awe  than  understanding 
and  more  anger  than  curiosity.  Supersonic 
flight  to  the  mliitary  had  become  common- 
place by  then.  It  dates  back  23  years,  a  period 
long  enotigh  for  many  thousand  supersonic 
aircraft  to  have  accrued  an  estimated — total 
furnished  by  D.O.D.— half  a  million  super- 
sonic flight  hours  at  altitudes  between  SO.000 
and  60.000  feet.  Similar  experience  la  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  world's  Air  Forces. 

But.  the  familiarity  of  the  military  with 
supersonic  flight  does  not  transfer  to  the 
public  sector  in  any  automatic  fashion.  The 
civil  SST  had  a  stark  newness  and  an  aura 
of  great  power.  If  It  were  allowed  to  fly. 
would  it  upset  our  atmosphere?  The  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  commented  as  follows: 

"The  aerospace  age  has  added  another 
dimension  to  the  problem  of  inadvertent 
weather  modification.  The  advent  of  super- 
sonic traiuport  aircraft,  flying  routinely  in 
the  stratosphere,  has  raised  a  question  con- 
cerning possible  consequences  of  the  addi- 
tional water  vapor  to  be  Injected  by  these 


aircraft  into  the  stratoephere.  Our  tentative 
conclusion,  based  on  an  assumed  traffic  vol- 
ume of  four  flights  per  day  for  400  supersonic 
transport  planes,  is  that  neither  additional 
cloudiness  (contrails)  nor  water-vapor  ab- 
sorption of  a  long- wave  radiation  will  be 
sufflcient  to  disturb  appreciably  either  strat- 
oepheric  properties  or  the  large-scale  circu- 
lations that  are  influenced  by  Its  thermody- 
namic state."  (8) 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration 
led  to  the  following  cocrunent: 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Meteoro- 
logical Research  that  although  an  unequiv- 
ocal answer  cannot  be  offered,  the  general 
opinion  of  a  large  group  of  scientists  almost 
unanimously  rejects  any  significant  threat 
to  modification  of  the  weather."  (9) 

Regardless  of  the  authority  behind  these 
statements,  they  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
disposition  of  this  concern.  Perhaps  these 
analyses  would  have  carried  greater  force  if 
the  meteorologists  had  explained  the  place 
this  man-made  perturbation  holds  In  their 
realm  of  the  atmosphere  and  iu  natural 
forces. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  meteorologists  who  were  quoted  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  water  injection 
from  a  fleet  of  SS7"b. 

During  1967,  three  common  sources  of 
combusttor  in  the  United  States  poured 
about  1.3  billion  tons  of  water  into  the  air. 
as  follows: 

Hydrocarbon  fuel 
burned,  10*  tons 

Power    plants «. .__-_.._-,  447 

Automobiles    . . 330 

Aircraft 26 

Total    893 

Sinoe  each  pound  of  fuM  burned  produces 
about  1%  lb  of  water,  tbe  burning  of  093- 
million  tons  of  hydrocarbon  fuels  will  pro- 
duce approximately  a  blUlon  tons  of  water. 
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This  water,  ejected  as  T^>or,  becomes  a  fac- 
tor in  the  equilibrium  of  water  absorbed  or 
released  by  tbe  atmoephere. 

How  much  of  a  factor  is  a  billion  tons  of 
water? 

One  often  hear  reference  to  "our  sea  of 
air."  In  a  literal  sense,  the  average  molstxire 
level  of  tbe  air  would  Indeed  make  a  sea. 
On  an  average  day  our  "sea"  In  the  air 
weights  approximately  IW-trtlllon  tons. 
Condensed  In  one  place  this  water  would 
form  a  3000-sq-ml.  1  ml.  deep. 

We  can  now  place  the  water  generated  by 
burning  fuels  In  its  global  context.  If  the 
billion  tons  of  water  generated  in  a  year  by 
the  sourcft:}  cited  could  be  added  to  the  air 
In  a  single  second.  It  would  add  1  part  In 
100,000  to  the  water  normal  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Normal  fluctuations  in  the  atmos- 
pheric water  content  exceed  this  quantity 
many  thousand  fold. 

Our  projected  fleet  of  SST's  will  occupy 
a  previously  unused  part  of  the  Earth's  air 
envelope  Cruising  height  of  12  ml.  will  be 
five  or  six  miles  above  that  of  conventional 
Jet  transports.  Consequently,  the  atmos- 
pheric Tolume  used  for  air  travel  will  be  al- 
most doubled.  The  useful  volume  of  air  space 
is  now  about  J.2-blllion  cu.  ml.  With  the 
SST  the  useful  volume  will  rise  to  about 
2|.i-bdUlon  cu.  ml. 

If  we  relate  the  water  produced  by  fuel 
conaumpUon  of  the  fleet  of  SST's  to  the  water 
normal  to  the  air.  It  appears  as  only  i  part 
in  I  billion.  However,  the  water  normal  to 
the  air  is  concentrated  in  the  warmer,  more 
dense  air  near  the  Earth's  surface. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
we  can  beijln  with  the  following  observa- 
Uons.  Up  to  200.000  tons  of  water  will  be 
ejected  over  a  flight  path  of  some  2-mlllion 
miles.  The  water  would  therefore  be  dis- 
persed at  the  rate  of  about  200  lb.  per  mile. 
If  the  relative  humidity  happened  to  be 
near  saturation  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  normally  dry  (2  or  3%  relative  humidity) 
stratosphere,  contrail  could  form.  It  would 
exist  until  It  was  dispersed  into  an  area  of 
air  somewhat  dryer  and  then  It  would  be- 
come invisible,  as  water  vapor. 
The  expansion  of  the  water  vapor  behind 


anisms  which  now  preserve  the  equilibrium 
of  the  stratosphere? 

The  recently  concluded  symposium  at  Wil- 
liams College  to  study  criucal  environmental 
problems  tentatively  concluded  that  In  cool- 
er (polar)  areas,  the  stratosphere  could  ac- 
cumulate enough  water  for  Increased  cloudi- 
ness. In  expressing  their  concern,  the  sym- 
posium recommended  that  tests  and  research 
be  conducted  to  determine  first  whether  or 
not  additional  clouds  would  occur  and  sec- 
ond what  effect  these  clouds  might  have. 

To  place  these  concerns  in  perspective,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  stratosphere  does. 
indeed,  possess  natural  mechanisms  which 
hold  Its  conditions  relatively  constant.  The 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  im- 
mune from  the  effects  of  low-altitude 
weather.  A  single,  lar^  cumulonimbus 
cloud,  common  to  tbe  tropics,  can  inject  as 
much  water  vapor  into  tbe  stratosphere  as 
would  a  fleet  of  SST's  making  1600  fllghu  on 
•  given  day.  (6) 

The  number  of  such  injections  per  day  is 
estimated  to  be  between  2  thousand  and  6 
thousand.  Seasonal  variations  and  low  alti- 
tude weather  changes  give  a  wide  range  to 
this  daily  insertion  of  water  from  natural 
causes.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  strato- 
sphere, however,  remains  quite  stable  and 
very  low.  ESSA  data  shows  that  over  the  past 
five  years  the  water  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere has  shown  a  slow  Increase  and  Is  now 
50%  greater  than  it  was  Ave  years  ago.  In 
number,  however,  this  60%  increase  is  the 
difference  between  2  parU  per  million  (ppm) 
and  3  ppm. 

About  20%   of  the  atmosphere  lies  above 
36.000    feet.    This    quantity    of    air    weighs 
11.4   X   10"  tons.  Stratospheric  water  would 
therefore  be  approximately: 
at  2  ppm — 22.8  X  10»  tons 
at  3  ppm — 34.2  X  10*  tons 

Some  Idea  of  the  water  cycling  capability 
of  the  stratosphere  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  relatively  stable  amount  of  water 
present  In  the  stratosphere  with  the  amount 
received  from  tropical  weather  each  day. 
If  we  use  the  ESSA  estimate  at  approxi- 


oomes  less  able  to  carry  water.  A  temperature 
change  can  cause  condensation  of  water  to 
occur,  and  the  water  will  condense  without 
regard  to  Its  time  of  residence  In  the  air. 

If  we  assumed  that  the  water  placed  in 
the  stratosphere  actually  did  take  18  monUis 
to  be  cycled  out.  the  supply  of  water  placed 
In  the  stratosphere  would  rise  steadily  to 
reach  a  maximum  in  18  months  of  8.1  x  10* 
tons.  This  amount  would  boost  the  now  nor- 
mal 3  ppm  to  a  new  constant  level  of  about 
3.4  ppm.  This  Study  on  Critical  Environ- 
mental Problems  (8CEP)  (10),  using  a  simi- 
lar approach  for  this  assumpuon  (18  months 
cycle)  esUmatcd  the  increase  In  stratospheric 
water  would  stabilize  at  a  10  "^  increase  or 
rise  from  3.0  ppm  to  a  maximum  3.3  ppm- 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  rise  In  strato- 
spheric humidity  based  on  a  residence  time 
assumption  for  water  is  at  variance  with  the 
observation  that  the  stratosphere  does  not 
retain  the  water  to  which  it  is  exposed  except 
for  the  amount  which  sustains  its  steady 
state  humidity.  Tbe  Increase  based  on  as- 
sumption of  a  residence  time  la  therefore 
a  "wont  case"  hj-pothesls. 

Mnally.  ahould  the  "wont  case"  be  true, 
the  Increase  would  represent  a  change  only 
one  flith  as  great  as  the  normal  variation 
noted  over  the  past  fl%'e  years. 

During  the  winter  season  In  the  polar 
region,  a  local  cloud  effect  was  hypothecated 
by  tbe  SCEP.  This  cloud  effect,  if  It  occurs 
could  be  a  contraU  or  a  clrrua-Iike  formation. 
Although  Btratoe^herlc  fUghte  in  the  polar 
region*  have  not  Indicated  that  contrails  or 
false  cirrus  clouds  have  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years  of  observation,  these  flight 
experiments  will  continue. 

Volcanic  events:  A  teat  of  stratotphertc 

stability 
Aircraft  flying  in  the  stratosphere  deposit 
water,  gaseous  products  and  particulates. 
BegiUar  use  of  the  stratoephere  by  clvU  SST's 
will  Increase  the  amount  over  that  now  being 
Injected  by  military  aircraft. 

The  Issue  may  be  placed  In  perfective  by 
examining  the  effects  on  strato^herlc  sta- 
bility, ozone,  and  world  weather  of  volcanic 


--W  ^.j«««*«u  vi  w^e  wiii«r  vapor  oenino      hiately   ISO.OOO  tons  of  water  inserted  into     -vontji   a  imi,.«n(/.  «^.»*t»n  i.„  - .  *  „     ; 

the   aircraft   is   rapid    and   conunues   untu      the  tropical  stratosphere  from  a  simple  large     rj^t^h-rii^Slbi^v^  wm 

equilibrium    with    the    surrounding    air    Is      cumulonimbus  cloud,  then  for  each  500  such     '"^*<«P°«"c   stability.  Millions  of  tons   of 

achieved.  Water  vapor,  like  CO,  absorbs  en-      d*"?  evenu  the  statosphere  would  receive 

ergy  in  tbe  infrared  region  of  the  spectrum.      ''S  X  10*  tons  of  water. 

"  "  *  Thl*  rate  of  wat«r  Insertion  (600  cumulo- 

nimbus clouds  per  day)  would  require  46 
days  to  place  in  the  stratosphere  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  now  present.  This  con- 


gas, water,  dust  and  chemicals  can  be  in- 
ject«d  In  a  single  day.  The  stratosphere  re- 
ceives the  full  Impact  of  the  Injection  be- 
cause the  Injection  Is  complete  before  cy- 
cllng-out  can  start. 
The  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
sldoratlon V'l^''lmi^mJt"thiii  \h^  "Set     «»«^   (NCAR)   cites  six  volcanic  evente  in 


If  one  attempu  to  measure  the  change  In 
radiation  intensity  on  a  square  foot  of  Earth 
surface  within  about  two  minutes  of  the  fly- 
over, he  will  be  seeking  a  change  in  sunlight 

resulting  from  the  light  penetrating  an  ex- — ^ v...^    ^uc  .b.^^     ,„„   ...  w.  ^  . 

pandlng  band  of  water  vapor  which  by  that      ^'^^^  ^he  wat«r  level  in  the  stratosphere  la     f^*"^  """^  "°"^*^  Injected  enough  material 
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time  would  have  merged  with  the  wing  tip 
vortices.  These  two  rotating  tubes  of  air 
would  have  a  total  cross  section  of  about 
300,000  square  feet. 

The  SST  requires  two  seconds  to  fly  a  mile. 
Therefore,  two  minutes  after  psssage  the 
expanding  water  vapor  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  air  per  mUe. 
Measuring  solar  energy  intensity  on  a  square 
foot  area  directly  beneath  one  of  the  tubes 
(about  860"  diameter),  existing  at  this  in- 
stant would  require  detecting  changes  asso- 
ciated with  the  filtering  efficiency  of  .0024 
ounce  of  vapor  (if  weighed  as  water).  Meas- 
urement would  be  most  uncertain,  if  possible 
at  all. 

Gradual  accumulatUm  of  water  in  the 
stratosphere 

However  small  the  daily  effect  may  be.  one 
aspect  of  the  question  remains.  The  SST, 
once  in  service,  will  remain  in  service.  Will 
the  year-by-year  deposits  of  water  cause  a 
gradual  accumulation  which  could  eventually 
affect  the  normal  environment?  This  ques- 
tion asks  whether  or  not  this  normally  dry. 


extremely  constant.  To  remain  constant,  or 
approximately  so,  the  stratosphere  must  re- 
lease all  the  water  it  receives  each  day  above 
the  normal  to  its  stable  state. 

For  each  600  large  cumulonimbus  clouds 
that  occur  each  day  in  the  tropics,  the  strat- 


to  cause  a  decline  in  world  temperature 
through  reflection  or  absorpuon  of  re-radia- 
tion of  solar  energy: 

"Volcanic  dust  has  been  held  responsible 
for  several  more  recent  dips  in  world  tem- 
perature means,  such  as  the  notable  tem- 


osphere  receives   but  also  releases  seventy     P*^"^^*"  declines  in   1787,  1816   |the  "year 

five   mlUion   tons   of   water.  The  water  In-     ***^*'""*  "  *""" '     """    — " ^ 

Ject«d  by  a  fleet  of  500  SST's  would  be  0.002 
of  this  amount  and  being  water,  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  cycling  mechanisms. 
The  stratosphere  is  dry,  not  because  it  lacks 
exposure  to  huge  quantities  of  water,  but 
because  Ito  natural  mechanisms  tend  to  sta- 
bilize lu  water  content  at  a  low  level.  Water 
beyond  this  level  is  rejected. 

The  cycle  time  for  materials  placed  in  the 
stratosphere  is  uncertain.  The  period  of  la 
months  is  often  used.  The  figure  was  derived 
from  fall-out  detection  foUowing  a  nuclear 
test.  The  nuclear  decay  of  the  fall  out  in- 
dicated an  18  month  period  from  the  initial 
explosion.  The  cycle  time  of  water  placed  m 
the  stratosphere  would  have  lltUe  bearing  on 
stratospheric  humidity.  That  Is.  the  water  re 


without  a  summer"],   1837,   1884.   1893.   and 
1912." 

Partlctilates  from  Volcanic  action  require 
about  a  year  to  settle.  Xf  the  particles  are 
exceptionally  fine,  their  residence  is  longer. 
The  flner  particles  are  In  a  spherical  shell 
known  as  the  Junge  layer  at  an  altitude  of 
about  60.000  feet. 

The  content  of  volcanic  emlRslon  Is  not 
limited  to  water  and  Inert  a-ih.  It  U  fre- 
quently highly  reactive  (II) : 

"Analyses  of  material  from  Kllauea.  In  both 
Its  noneruptlve  and  eruptive  phases,  show 
that  more  than  95%  of  the  fume  particles 
are  sulfuric  acid  droplets,  often  partially 
neutralised  with  ammonium  and  calcium 
lona.  Other  particles  consist  of  ammonium 
bisulfate,    ammonium    sulfate,    ammonium 
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posed  of  fine  pwtlclea  of  lavm,  waa  present 
tn  Mayon  smxnples.  Also  present  were  m&ny 
tiny  spherules,  lo  concentrations  Indicetlng 
that  they  originated  from  the  volcanic  ac- 
tion." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  burden  placed  on  the 
stratopshere  In  recent  time  occurred  at 
Krakatoa. 

The  Krakatoa  eruption  replaced  an  island 
containing  14  cubic  miles  of  rock  with  a  flat 
plane  a  mile  acroes  on  the  ocean  floor  lytn^ 
beneath  lOOO"  of  water,  Dr.  Melvin  A.  Cook, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities  on 
eiploslves,  computes  the  energy  released  by 
B^rakatoa  as  equivalent  t-o  5.000  megatons  of 
TNT  aa»  The  column  of  efflux  left  the 
Earth's  surface  at  velocities  exceeding  mach 
3.  The  resulting  sonic  boom  was  audible  aooo 
miles  away. 

The  shock  wave,  detectable  on  barographs, 
traveled  around  the  earth,  reflected  from  It- 
self, and  returned,  repeating  the  cycle  four 
times  before  dissipating  below  the  sensi- 
tivity of  available  Instruments. 

Estimates  by  Ernst  Behrendt  Indicate  that 
the  efflux  Included  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water 
la  the  form  of  super  heated  vapor.  Behrendt'e 
account  was  published  by  the  American  Na- 
ture Association  (Nature  Magazine.  March 
1946). 

Sightings  at  the  time  produced  estimates 
of  the  altitude  achieved  by  the  biajtt  as  ISO.* 
000  feet  Several  cubic  mUea  of  materials, 
rock.  lava,  steam  and  water  were  pulverised 
and  blended  by  shock  waves  and  heat  and 
brought  night-time  darkness  to  areas  within 
n  hundred  mile  radius. 

The  residue  circled  the  Earth,  giving  the 
moon  a  green  tint  and  turning  the  setting 
sun  blue,  grey  or  green  for  the  better  part  of 
a  year. 

Here  again  It  would  appear  that  several 
cubic  miles  of  water,  chemicals  and  solids. 
Interacting  with  the  sunlight  for  over  a  year. 
as  they  cycled  out  of  the  air,  caused  no  noted 
or  dramatic  effects  on  long  term  tempera- 
ture cycles,  world  weather,  or  life  on  earth 
due  to  ozone  disturbance.  (It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Junge  Uyer  and  the  area  of  highest 
ozone  density  coincide  in  altitude) . 

The  contaminants  placed  into  the  air  by 
the  SST  are  not  comparable  either  in  quan- 
tity or  chemical  reactivity  to  insertions  the 
stratosphere  routinely  experience  from  nat- 
ural causes. 

ParttculatcM  from  the  SST 
Carbon  particles  from  the  SST  engine  are 
estimated  at  five  pounds  per  SST  per  hour. 
The  carbon  emission  (20  lbs.)  would  be  dis- 
pensed over  a  distance  of  about  18O0  miles. 
The  highest  concentration  of  carbon  would 
exist  about  an  hour  after  passage  of  the  air- 
craft through  a  CAlm  section  of  the  sky.  Most 
of  the  exhaust  is  drawn  Into  the  tip  vortices 
formed  by  the  wing.  The  lift  generated  by 
the  wing  Imparts  momentum  to  the  air.  Tti<e 
energetic  air  departs  from  each  wing  tip  as 
an  expanding,  whirling  mass  of  olr.  These 
two  air  masses  rotate  in  opposite  directions 
and  horizontally  to  the  ground.  They  depart 
tn  a  downward  direction  and  spread  away 
from  each  other.  They  will  eventually  stag- 
nate below  and  to  either  aide  of  the  flight 
path.  The  flnal  diameter  of  the  beclamed 
horizontal  columns  throughout  which  the 
c&rtxm  has  been  mixed  wlU  be  several  thou- 
sand feet  across. 

If  we  assume  all  the  carbon  emitted  la  con- 
tained within  these  two  air  columns,  each 
V.-1U  conUln  10  ibfi.  In  an  hours  flight.  Based 
on  a  maximum  diameter  of  1000'.  each  col- 
umn will  conuin  7xlO«  ou.  ft,  through 
which  10  lbs.  of  carbon  are  dispensed,  or 
7  X  10*»  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  carbon.  Thia  la  not 
a  delectable  quantity. 

A  "normal"  fleet  of  500  SST's,  operating 
ten  hoxirs  per  day  would  release  a  total  of 
SO  tons  of  carbon  per  day.  If  an  average  stay 
time  of  18  months  Is  aaaumed  for  particu- 
lates placed  In  the  stratoaphere.  then  the 


steady  state  density  of  the  carbon  ft^owing 
an  la-montb  build-up  la  of  Interaat, 
550  days  x  50  tons/day  =z  37,600  tona 

Band  on  an  average  residence  time  of  18 
monttu.  the  carbon  particulates  reach  a  peak 
of  27.500  tons,  oe  a  concentraUon  of  3  parte 
in  100  billion  (by  weight)  with  the  air  in  the 
stratosphere  or  3  builonths  of  a  microgram 
per  cubic  meter.  The  average  city  during  a 
smog  free  day  contains  100  micrograms  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter. 

In  addition  to  the  carbon,  today's  fuels 
would  alao  release  nulphur  dioxide.  This  gas 
is  heavier  than  air  and  tends  to  fall.  It  has  an 
affinity  for  water  and  can  combine  with 
water-vapor  to  form  a  particle  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Sunlight  might  add  enough  energy  to 
some  of  the  particles  to  pick  up  an  additional 
oxygen  atom  to  form  a  heavier  particle  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  ammonium  sulphate. 

tn  examining  the  sulphur  dioxide  quanti- 
ties, the  MIT  sponsored  study  group  on 
critical  environmental  problems  (SCEPj  as- 
sumed that: 

(a)  The  fuel  consumed  In  1978  would  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  sulphur  as  the  fuels 
In  use  today.  The  average  of  the  fuels  today 
ranges  between  .004'"  and  0.09%  sulfur  con- 
tent. The  value  of  .05  was  selected.  As  well 
as  being  a  pollutant,  sulfur  decreases  engine 
life  Jet  engine  fuels  have  steadily  decreased 
in  suJphur  content  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  By  the  uroe  the  SST  enters  commercial 
service  the  sulphur  content  will  be  between 
0.005 ''fl   and  0.01  •", . 

<b)  The  fuel  consumption  was  assumed  to 
be  a  constant  of  66  tons  per  aircraft  per 
hour  However,  the  Bv>eing  SST  must  reduce 
power  as  its  fuel  is  consumed.  Its  fuel  con- 
sumption average  is  63  tons  per  hour  for  a 
complete  flight.  The  operating  time  for  the 
"normal  fleet"  (500  aircraft)  was  set  at  7 
hours  per  day  by  the  SCEP.  Original  calcu- 
lations made  for  this  review  are  based  on  a 
10  hour  day. 

( c )  The  sulphur  dioxide  gas  in  the  exhaust 
li  not  particulate.  However,  for  piu^oses  of 
the  itudy.  the  gas  was  regarded  as  totally 
converted  to  parllculates.  The  sulphate  par- 
ticles, once  formed,  tend  to  grow  and  even- 
tually fall.  A  hypothetical  and  unnatural  sit- 
uation was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing at  the  effects  from  the  most  conserva- 
tive (worst  case)  viewpoint.  This  case  as- 
sumes total  conversion  of  SO^  to  particu- 
lates and  no  particle  growth. 

Using  the  SCEP  assumptions,  an  SST  will 
release  0.06  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  day. 
A  fleet  of  500  aircraft  would  release  330  tons 
per  day.  With  a  cycle  time  of  18  months  the 
peak  SO.  concentration  would  reach  181.500 
tons.  This  quantity,  If  evenly  dispersed  would 
become  3  parts  in  10  billion  with  the  air  in 
the  total  earth's  stratosphere  or  31  blltionths 
of  a  microgram  per  cubic  meter. 
Safety  factor 
The  ratio  of  SO,  which  may  become  par- 
ticulate through  chemical  Interaction  is  un- 
known at  this  time.  The  safety  factor  for 
the  assumption  of  complete  conversion  to 
particulates  is  therefore  also  unknown.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  the  safety  fac- 
tor without  considering  the  degree  to  which 
SO,  becomes  particulates,  exceeds  300*^0.  In 
Other  words,  the  analysis  provided  by  the 
eCEP  would  apply  to  a  world  fleet  of  1,500 
aircraft  more  accurately  than  to  the  "stand- 
ard world  fleet"  of  600  aircraft  identlfled  in 
the  study. 

Diaperxion  pattern 
The  chances  of  a  uniform  dispersion  are 
small.  Knowledge  of  particle  dispersion  in 
the  stratosphere  la  somewhat  limited.  Only 
in  recent  years  has  serious  study  of  such 
events  been  possible.  Some  relevant  data  Is 
available  from  observations  of  the  materials 
injected  by  the  Mt.  Agung  volcano.  Although 
the  actual  quantity  of  material  placed  in  the 
stratosphere  by  this  volcano  Is  not  known. 


the  SCEP  felt  that  obaervatioos  of  the  par- 
ticle history  and  their  effects  would  be  rele- 
vant. The  group  speculated  that  the  com- 
bined particle  emissions  (carbon  and  sul- 
phur) from  the  SST  might  peak  to  be  similar 
to  a  "small  Agung,"  perhaps  even  equal  to  it. 
The  SCEP  based  this  comment  on  measure- 
ments of  particulates  In  the  stratosphere 
made  by  Junge  ( 15)  prior  to  the  Agung  erup- 
tion. His  measures  indicated  a  particle  con- 
centration of  12  parts  per  billion  with  Uie 
air  in  the  stratosphere.  This  figure  is  con- 
trasted with  measurements  taken  by  Cadle  et 
al.  <16)  In  1969.  Cadle's  data  indicated  that 
the  stratosphere  contained  360  ports  per  bil- 
lion; a  30  fold  increase  The  lilgher  den-^lty 
was  associated  with  the  eruption  of  Mt. 
Agung  although  the  measurements  were 
taken  several  years  after  the  eruption. 

The  worldwide  peak  particle  dispersion 
from  the  SSTs  was  estimated  by  the  SCEP 
to  t»e  33  parts  per  billion.  Tliey  cautioned 
that  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  this  con- 
centration could  rise  to  330  ports  per  billion 
on  heavily  used  routes.  The  coincidence  of 
the  peak  route  particle  estimate  and  the  pofci 
Agung  measuremenu  led  to  the  comparison 
of  the  SST  to  Mt.  Agung. 

The  use  of  the  comparison  by  the  press 
turned  out  to  be  somewhat  more  dramatic 
than  the  SCEP  intended.  The  following 
pomts  will  place  some  of  these  observations 
in  perspective: 

Volcanic  eruptions  are  not  the  sole  source 
of  particles  in  the  stratosphere.  The  earth  s 
gravitational  Held  draws  in  meteoric  dust  ui 
though  it  were  a  vacuum  cleaner.  NASA  (17) 
estimates  that  a  total  of  10~-  particles,  rang- 
ing In  size  from  1  "  gram  up  to  10  grams  en- 
ter the  atmosphere  each  day. 

The  data  is  inadequate  to  establish  the 
size  distribution  of  the  trapped  particles.  Tlie 
total  weight,  therefore  can  not  be  calculated. 
However,  a  conservative  estlmaU  can  be  made 
by  selecting  a  particle  size  on  the  small  end 
of  the  size  range  and  assuming  that  all 
particles  are  this  size. 

If  all  were  10  '=  grama,  the  total  weight  of 
the  dust  would  be  10,000  tons  per  day. 
Granting  this  dust  the  same  18  month  cycle 
used  for  the  Agung  debris  and  the  SST  par- 
ticulates, the  steady  state  toUI  Is  5.5>  l{y 
tons. 

The  ratio  between  this  quantity  of  dust 
and  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  earth  Is 
1.3  parts  in  1  billion.  Evenly  dispersed  but 
retained  at  the  constant  level  of  5.5  x  lo* 
tons  the  ratio  of  dust  to  the  stratospheric 
atmospheric  becomes  7  parts  per  billion. 

Again,  an  even  dispersion  Is  an  unnatural, 
actually  a  sUtistlcolly  impossible  event.  The 
dust  would  be  concentrated  by  the  earth's 
niagnetic  Qeld  into  patterns.  Also  It  is  pushed 
by  the  solar  wind  and  also  influenced  by  the 
lunar  pull.  Its  entry  to  the  air  could  hardly 
be  In  a  uniform  pattern.  Once  In  the  air  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  movements  of  the 
upper  air  and  would  be  accumulated  in  some 
areas,  thinned  In  others. 

Whatever  the  irregularity  of  the  distribu- 
tion, the  dust  from  space  Is  widely  dispersed. 
Its  pattern  therefore  resembles  that  of  the 
particulates  released  from  the  SST  far  more 
than  the  single  point  Insertion  of  a  volcanic 
explosion. 

Ratio  of  meteoric  duat  to  the  SST 
particutateM 

The  SST  parUculates.  listed  on  the  SCEP 
assumptions,  combine  to  a  total  per  day  of 
380  tons.  The  18  month  total  would  be 
2x10^  tons. 

Ttxe  meteoric  dust  18  months  total  is 
5.SX10"  tons. 

5.5X10»    divided    by    axlO^    equals    1    part 
In  37.5 

In  other  words  the  particulates  from  the 
SST  constitute  a  steady  state  total  of  1  part 
in  37.5  of  the  meteoric  dust.  The  ratio  to 
total  dust.  Including  roloanlc  is  unknown. 
During  an  eruption  and  for  several  years  fol- 
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lowing  it,  the  ratio  of  SST  particulates  to 
dust  from  natural  sources  wotild  be  conserva- 
tively I  to  1000  and  at  times  far  greater. 

It  would  seem  that  the  research  to  deter- 
mine the  eflecU  of  the  SST  particulates  on 
climate  or  on  the  stratosphere  will  be  diffi- 
cult. The  challenge  will  be  In  isolating  the 
effect  of  thu  variable  from  the  somewhat 
overpowering  "noise"  levels  of  natural 
phenomenon. 

The  ozone  laj/er 
Normal  (molecular)  oxygen  (O,)  and  nitro- 
gen (N.)  arc  broken  apart  by  sunlight  in  the 
upper  atmo^here.  approximately  at  the 
mosopause  (60  miles  altitude).  The  resiUt- 
Ing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms  drift  down, 
occasionally  Joining  with  other  molecules. 

Ozone  (0-.)  Is  formed  when  an  atom  of 
oxygen  combines  with  a  normal  oxygen 
molecule,  (0-l-Oj> .  Oeone  appears  throughout 
the  atmoephere  with  Its  highest  concentra- 
tion at  about  60.000  feet.  It  is  unstable  and 
readily  destroyed  by  sunlight.  Since  the  sun- 
light is  less  intense  in  the  polar  regions,  the 
ozone  concentration  reaches  about  twice 
that  found  in  the  tropics. 

OKone  Is  a  rare  gas.  The  amount  present  in 
the  atmosphere  is  variable  but  averages 
around  5  parts  in  lo  million.  When  it  is  drawn 
down  into  the  lower  atmosphere  by  the  cy- 
clonic action  of  a  high  pressiu-e  area,  it  Is 
quickly  combined  with  other  compounds. 

Ozone  is  relatively  opaque  to  about  25% 
of  the  ultra  violet  spectrum,  the  region  be- 
tween 2300  and  3000  angstroms  (A).  The  ul- 
Ua  violet  <U.V.)  radiation  In  this  range  is 
harmful  to  life.  Mercury  lamps  will  emit 
U.V.  at  2537  A,  close  to  the  center  of  the 
tizone  absorption  band.  The  lamps  are  com- 
monly used  to  kUl  airborne  bacteria  or  to 
control  organisms  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
perishable  products  In  storage. 

U.V.  below  2200  A  is  absorbed  by  almost 
all  atmospheric  gases.  Most  of  the  TJ.V.  spec- 
trum above  3000  A  is  absorbed  only  to  a 
minor  extent  by  the  atmosphere  but  Is  less 
harmful  to  organisms. 

Over  any  given  point  on  Earth,  seasonal 
variations  in  O.,  concentration  average  about 
25%.  Dally  fluctuations  over  any  single  point 
on  Earth  are  at  least  lO'Tf  on  a  given  day. 

Sunlight  will  break  i^}art  other  molecules, 
even  complex  chemicals,  reducing  them  first 
to  ions  or  radicals,  then  finally  to  atoms.  The 
rate  of  photo-dlssoclatlon  Is  slow,  however, 
as  the  reduction  requires  the  absorption  of 
considerable  energy.  Water  is  broken  into 
atomic  hydrogen  (H)  and  an  (OH)  Ion. 

If  water  is  dissociated  In  the  presence  of 
atomic  oxygen  (O)  the  free  hydrogen  atom 
may  combine  with  the  oxygen  atom  to  form 
an  additional  (OH)  ion.  Atomic  oxygen, 
which  might  have  become  ozone  (if  it  had 
combined  with  O^).  is  thus  diverted  to  be- 
coming part  of  an  (OH)  ion  Instead. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  most  of  the  water 
received  by  the  stratosphere  is  from  natural 
sources.  The  water  injected  by  the  SST  la  a 
minor  part  of  the  total  water  cycled  each  day 
by  the  stratosphere.  Almost  all  of  the  water 
entering  the  stratosphere  Is  returned  to  the 
stroposphere.  To  be  disassociated,  the  water 
would  have  to  be  elevated  beyond  the  strato- 
sphere to  a  height  near  the  mesopause 
(about  300.000  feet).  The  sunlight  at  this 
height  is  energetic  enough  to  cause  some 
photo-dlssoclatlon. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  water  normal 
to  the  stratosphere  has  Increased  by  50%  of 
lU  former  value.  Ozone  measurements,  made 
by  ESSA  weather  stations  since  1962 — Data 
obtained  from  E8SA— show  no  correlation  or 
change  in  ozone  density,  associated  with  the 
higher  levels  of  water  vapor  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 

However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
most  potent  OKone  destroyer  is  the  band  of 
solar  energy  absorbed  by  it  and  which  also 
causes  It  to  form.  As  ozone  Is  destroyed  by 
this  energy,  more  Is  formed.  If  ozone  should 
be  decomposed  by  s<Hne  other  circumstance. 


ter  Macbta  of  ESSA,  a  member  of  the  SCEP 

group.    (Oeone   was   not   menUoned   in   the 
preliminary  release  of  the  SCEP.) 

17.  Meteor  orbits  and  dust,  NASA  SP   135 
1967 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


the  solar  energy  which  would  have  been 
absorbed  proceeds  through  the  cleared  space 
and  simply  causes  more  to  form  perhaps  a 
few  feet  below. 

The  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  could 
occur  if  for  some  reason  the  solar  output  in 
the  region  between  2300  and  3000'  A  was  in- 
creased by  a  few  orders  of  magnitude.  This 
would  cause  a  destruction  of  the  ozone  at  a 
rate  faster  than  it  could  reform  Short  of  this 
event,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  ozone 
layer  from  other  causes  is  not  a  likely  eveni- 

The  SCEP  analyses  of  the  ozone  question 

The  MIT  sponsored  study  group  re-exam- 
ined depletion  due  to  water  vapor  and  con- 
cluded that  the  effects,  if  they  could  be 
detected  at  all.  would  be  well  within  the  day 
to  day  variability  of  ozone  density.  (10) 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinislied 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  bUi  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3193)  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  I^abor  to  set  sundards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  worlting  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women;  to  assist  and  encourage 
States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure 
such  working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and  train* 
ing  la  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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DoMiNicK).  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEncKRi.  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  60,  line  3.  following  the  words 
"orderly  manner,"  delete  all  of  the  next  sen- 
tence beginning  on  line  8  with  the  words 
"An  action"  and  ending  on  Une  S  with  the 
words  "In  effect."; 

Delete  all  of  subsection  II tb)  on  pages  60 
and  61  and  redesignate  subsection  il(ci  as 
subsection  11(b); 

Amend  subsection  iiic)  (redesignated 
11(b)  >.  page  61,  Une  10.  following  the  word 
"falls"  by  striking  the  words  'issue  an  order 
or"; 

Amend  subsection  11(c).  page  61,  line  II. 
foUowing  the  word  'under'  by  adding  "sub^ 
section  (a)  of". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  insofar  as  other 
amendments  and  time  on  the  bill  are 
concerned,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  one-half  hour 
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on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
b«  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxb«) 
and  the  dlstineuished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WaLuxs  > . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
help  dear  up  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial provisions  of  the  proposed  lestisla- 
tlon;  that  is  the  provision  which  author- 
txe  Labor  Department  Inspectors  to  close 
down  an  entire  business.  This  authority 
would  be  exercised  in  those  Instances 
where  In  an  inspectors  Judgment  an  im- 
minent danger  exists. 

No  one  opposes  the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  ■imminent  danger"  situations. 
In  such  Instances  the  need  to  respond 
qoickly  in  order  to  prevent  serious  Injury 
or  death  Is  apparent. 

However,  the  question  Involves  the  na- 
ture of  that  response.  Should  we  author- 
lie  an  Inspector  to  close  down  a  man's 
business  and  temporarily  put  perhaps 
hundreds  of  employees  out  of  work?  Or 
should  we  Involve  a  third  party,  with 
perhaps  the  most  disinterested  and  ob- 
jective vlewpomt  obtainable,  to  make 
such  an  Important  decision? 

The  objective  viewpoint  it  clearly  al- 
ways preferaMe  when  the  rights,  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  lives  of  Individuals  are 
involved. 

I  think  It  would  be  presumptuous  and 
harmful  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  place  such  a  heavy  burden  on  a 
Department  of  Labor  inspector.  Under 
the  provisions  of  8.  2193  the  inspector 
would  not  only  have  to  maie  a  personal 
judgment  as  to  whether  an  imminent 
danger  exisUd,  but  he  would  have  to  de- 
termine that  such  a  danger  existed  that 
would  not  allow  time  for  obtaining  the 
appropriate  temporary  court  relief. 
S.  ai93  would  leave  the  decision  in  these 
matters  up  to  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Seeking  a  temporary  restraining  order 
in  the  district  courts  is  the  way  we  have 
handled  dangerous  situations  for  dec- 
ades. Does  anyone  believe  this  method  is 
slow?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  it  is  ef- 
fective? I  believe  not.  An  inspector  has 
no  way  of  his  own,  when  he  goes  into  a 
plant,  of  enforcing  any  on-the-spot  or- 
der he  issues.  In  a  tight  situation,  en- 
forcement of  the  inspector's  orders  would 
have  to  come  from  the  courts.  Therefore, 
If  the  ultimate  eventuality  is  enforce- 
ment in  the  courts,  the  prudent  course 
would  be  to  provide  that  the  district 
courts  handle  the  matter  in  the  flrat 
place. 

We  should  not  permit  the  issue  of  how 
to  handle  an  imminent-harm  situation 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Since  there  have  been  strenuous 
and  widespread  objections  to  giving  an 
inspector  the  sweeping  power  to  close 
down  a  plant,  we  ought  to  seek  a  com- 
promise on  this  point.  The  substitute  bill 
provided  a  solution  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 1  offer  this  as  a  separate  amend- 
ment. I  believe  reasonable  men  will  ac- 
cept the  solution  I  offer  in  this  amend- 
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ment,  sliu:e  they  know  that  the  courts 
will  provide  an  effective  and  fair  method 
of  safeguarding  employees  who  find 
themselves  in  imminent-danger  situa- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  to  place  such  a  heavy 
burden  on  an  inspector  would  not  allow 
a  determlnatl(m  as  objective  as  one  by  a 
court,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  more  un- 
likely that  an  inspector  would  close  down 
a  plant  in  an  imminent  danser  situation 
than  If  he  had  the  responsibility  of  going 
to  court,  because  he  would  be  reluctant  to 
operate  with  this  responsibility  resting 
solely  upon  himself,  or  his  Immediate  su- 
pervisor. The  men  and  women  who  on 
occasion  are  exposed  to  such  dangers 
will  suffer  if  an  inspector  is  reluctant  to 
assume  the  awesome  authority  which 
would  be  granted  In  the  bill  without  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  be  practical  about  the  type  of 
situation  we  are  concerned  with  here. 
Only  when  a  danger  exists  which  can 
caose  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
before  it  can  be  corrected  will  the  im- 
minent-danger provisions  of  either  bill 
be  utilized.  Within  this  narrow  range  of 
situations.  99  percent  of  the  employers 
will  take  immediate  steps  to  eliminate 
the  danger.  In  the  1  percent  of  cases 
where  there  Is  employer  resistance  and 
coercive  measures  must  t)e  utilized  to 
protect  exposed  workers,  one  of  two  situ- 
ations will  probably  e.xlst: 

First,  an  employer  simply  refuses  to 
make  needed  corrections — In  such  cases, 
a*  1  have  already  pointed  out.  court 
orders  will  be  necessary:  or 

Second,  an  employer  will  have  a  seri- 
ous doubt  based  on  fact  as  to  whether 

an   Imminent   danger   really    exists In 

these  Instances  the  objective  disinter- 
ested view  of  a  court  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mlttee's  closedown  provision  In  the  bill 
is  unnecessary,  harmful,  and  unfair  as 
it  relates  to  employees  and  employers.  I 
suggest  that  my  amendment  will  make 
a  better  bill  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  orderly  procedure  of  enforcement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  bill  provides  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  Department  of 
lAbor  Itself,  without  a  court  order,  would 
have  the  power  to  close  down  all  or  part 
of  an  industrial  plant  for  72  hours  due 
to  an  Imminent  danger. 

Hie  amendment  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbi)  would  strike  out  this  section, 
which  t-i  section  11(b) .  The  effect  oi  our 
amendment  would  be  to  require  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  go  to  a  Federal 
district  judge  and  obtain  a  court  order  in 
all  cases  where  it  desires  to  order  a  plant 
closed  down.  Our  amendment  would  not 
detract,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  safety 
features  of  this  bill,  but  It  would  afford 
to  employers — as  well  as  employees  who 
might  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  some 
arbitrary  shut-down— a  greater  right  to 
be  heard  before  the  Federal  Government 
toolc  drastic  action  adecUng  them. 
Mr.  President,  the  closing  down  of  an 


industrial  plant  Is  Indeed  a  drastic  rem- 
edy. If  Congress  Is  going  to  grant  this 
power  In  this  legislation,  then  we  must 
be  son  that  due  process  is  observed 
through  a  judicial  hearing.  In  the  aver- 
age case  where  the  Department  of  Labor 
finds  a  real  imminent  danger  in  a  plant, 
I  would  expect  the  employer  to  agree 
with  the  Department,  and  close  the 
plant  or  the  portion  of  the  plant  volun- 
tarily himself.  But  if  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Department  and 
the  employer.  I  feel  the  Department 
should  have  to  sustain  a  burden  of  proof 
In  persuading  a  Federal  district  judge 
that  the  closure  of  the  plant  Is  necessary. 
I  believe  that  both  the  Department's  side 
and  the  employer's  side  should  be  heard 
before  such  a  drastic  step  la  taken 
against  the  will  of  the  employer  and 
throwing  employees  out  of  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
speaking  here  of  a  situation  of  Imminent 
danger.  The  bill  defines  "inuninent  dan- 
ger" as  "a  condition  or  practice  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  before 
such  condition  or  practice  can  be 
abated." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  many  irutances  when  this  whole  pro- 
vision— section  11 — would  actually  come 
into  play.  Before  this  provision  could 
apply,  there  would  first  have  to  be  an 
Imminent  danger  in  the  plant  which  was 
undetected  by  either  the  employer  or  the 
employees,  or  if  it  had  been  detected,  re- 
ceived no  corrective  action  or  safety  pre- 
cautions. So  we  would  have  an  Imminent 
dancer  situation  that  was  Just  sitting 
there  awaiting  the  visit  from  a  Federal 
Inspector  representing  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Section  11  would  not  come  Into  play 
until  the  Department  of  Labor  repre- 
sentative advised  the  employer  of  the 
Imminent  danger  and  the  employer  re- 
fused to  take  any  steps  to  safeguard  his 
plant  and  his  employees  This  would  be 
quite  a  rare  occurrence.  I  believe.  Em- 
ployers do  not  want  their  plants  to  blow 
up  any  more  than  the  employees  do. 
But  I  am  thinldng  that  In  some  cases, 
the  Department  of  Labor  may  not  be  in- 
fallible, and  that  the  employer.  If  he  has 
a  real  difference  of  opinion  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  about  the  closing  of 
his  plant,  should  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  a  judge.  That  is  aU  our  amendment 
would  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  further,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tlie  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AtLENi.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
this  provision,  dealing  with  the  closing 
of  an  operation  where  there  is  an  Im- 
minent danger,  reflected  thorough  con- 
sideration within  the  committee  where 
it  was  significantly  revised. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  concern 
that  has  been  generated  over  the  Imml- 
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nent-danger  provision  In  the  committee 
bill  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and 
blown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  legit- 
imate concerns  of  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  the  safety  laws  of  at 
least  29  States  authorize  administraUve 
officials  to  deal  with  imminent-danger 
situations.  These  "red  tag"  or  "stop 
work"  provisions  typically  empower  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  State  agency 
to  post  a  notice  or  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  machmery.  equip- 
ment, or  work  areas  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous. 

The  New  York  provision,  In  effect 
since  1909,  is  quite  typical  of  these  stat- 
utes. It  provides: 

U  the  CommisBloner  flnda  xbat  any  ma- 
chmery, equipment,  or  device  in  any  place 
K)  wlilch  this  chapter  applies  la  In  a  dan- 
geroua  condition,  or  flnds  tliat  any  area  to 
whlcli  this  cha.pter  appllee  is  In  a  dangerous 
condition,  he  may  attach  a  notice  to  such 
machinery,  equipment,  or  device,  or  post 
a  notice  In  such  area  warning  all  persons  of 
the  danger.  Such  notice  shau  prohibit  the 
use  of  such  machinery,  equipment,  or  device 
or  prohibit  further  work  In  or  oocupancv  of 
such  area  until  the  dangerous  condition  is 
corrected. 
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The  New  York  provision,  in  effect  since 
1909.  Is  a  classic  in  this  area.  Not  only  is 
It  classic,  but  It  has  been  in  existence  for 
Just  short  of  60  years.  I  wiU  say  that, 
with  this  experience  of  the  second  most 
I»pulous  State  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps 
Uie  second  most  highly  industrialized 
State,  we  heard  no  testimony  whatever 
that  this  kind  of  provision  on  Imminent 
danger  had  been  abused  or  had  been 
treated  arbitrarily. 

In  addition,  various  Federal  statutes 
have  Imminent-danger  provisions  that 
permit  administrative  acUon  to  protect 
workers— including  the  (3osl  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  enacted  last  year.  And 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  we  passed  the 
new  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  which 
provides  tliat  If  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  any  facility  or 
piece  of  raih-oad  equipment  is  unsafe 
and  creates  an  emergency  situation  in- 
volving a  hazard  of  death  or  injury,  "the 
SecreUry  may  immediately  issue  an  or- 
der—prohibiting the  further  use  of  such 
facility  or  equipment  untu  the  unsafe 
condition  is  corrected." 

I  think  it  most  significant  that 
throughout  our  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
present  bill,  during  which  witnesses  from 
all  segments  of  industry  appeared  we 
never  once  heard  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  of  these  imminent-danger 
provisions  had  been  abused — despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  State  provisions 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
years— as  far  back  as  1909  in  the  case  of 
New  York. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that,  during 
our  committee  deliberations,  we  gave  ex- 
tensive consideration  to  this  provision. 
Even  though  no  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived about  the  actual  operation  of  the 
broadly  worded  provisions  found  in  most 
State  laws,  we  did  our  utmost  to  accom- 
modate the  concerns  of  Industry  with 
the  result  that  the  provision  now  con- 
tained In  the  committee  bill  is  far  more 
narrowly  drawn  than  most  State  laws  or 
Indeed,  the  Federal  statutes  that  are  now 
In  existence.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely 


inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
to  narrow  this  provision  any  further 

Mr.  JA'vrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  said  and 
knows  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  provi- 
sion because  there  is  a  grave  danger  of 
a  drasUc  effect  on  the  continuity  of  tlie 
industrial  process  by  a  closing.  I  won- 
dered, as  :  read  this  last  night  in  con- 
templation of  the  amendment,  whether 
the  Senator  might  not  look  favorably  on 
perfecting  the  original  bill  by  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  him- 
self for  a  closing  rather  than  a  regional 
official. 

I  am  Inclined  to  decide  the  issue  for 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  committee's 
view,  although  this  was  one  of  the  most 
closely  divided  votes  we  took  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  just  ssk  the  Senator  that  ques- 
tion specifically,  in  order  to  meet  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  real  problem  which  I 
think  Uie  bUl  raises  in  Its  present  form 
Would  It  not  be  desirable  sUnply  to  ele- 
vate that  kind  of  decision  to  the  secre- 
tarial level? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  will  recall,  first,  we  dealt  in  com- 
mittee with  the  fear  of  abuse  by  an  in- 
dividual, that  one  person  should  not  have 
this  authority  to  close  down  a  plant  or 
part  of  a  plant  where  he  found  an  im- 
minent danger.  To  protect  against  the 
one-man  decision,  we  included  by 
amendment  in  committee  the  provision 
that  a  regional  representative  of  the 
Labor  Department  must  concur  In  the 
original  finding.  That  was  our  first 
amendment. 

The  next  saving  factor  was  the  provi- 
sion for  continuous  process  operations, 
and  to  permit  personnel  to  remain  to 
make  a  safe  and  orderly  shutdown  of  a 
dangerous  operation. 

I  think  we  have  fully  protected  those 
areas  that  caused  concern.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  .say- 
ing that,  where  there  Is  a  finding  that  It 
should  be  closed,  that  this  should  be 
checked  and  concurred  in  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  would  be  practical  or  not 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  if 
he  would  allow  me,  by  yielding  further 
that  I  think  It  Is  practical.  I  think  It 
would  give  a  better  feeling  and  a  greater 
weight  of  authority.  I  should  have 
thought  of  this  in  the  committee.  Even 
if  the  Secretary  devolved  that  responsi- 
bility, there  would  still  be  the  fact  that 
a  businessman — and  that  is  what  1 
think  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 

and  Ohio  are  concerned  about facing 

such  a  provision,  at  least  he  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  Cabi- 
net officer  would  have  to  concur  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  if  the  busi- 
nessman had  any  appreciable  plant,  the 
Secretary  probably  would,  anyhow  No 
regional  official  would  Uke  the  responsi- 
bility of  shutting  down  a  plant  which 
employs  thousands  of  people  unless  he 
checked  back  first  with  the  Secretary  in 
Washington. 

I  think  that  is  really  the  distincUon, 
without  any  deep  difference.  It  would 
give  a  better  feeling  to  the  business  com- 
munity. I  would  therefore  hope  that  be- 
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fore  or  after  this  amendment  is  decided, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  that  change 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  As  it 
is  now,  would  the  Senator  agree  that  any 
action  taken  would  be  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibility and  would  have  the  Secre- 
tary's name  signed  to  the  action.  If  not 
in  personal  fact? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter  I 
thmk  that  if  the  Secretary  wanted  to 
shrug  it  off  or  avoid  the  responsibility 
he  could  walk  away  from  it  as  writteti 
now.  However.  I  hardly  envisage  a  Cabi- 
net official  being  that  irresponsible  but 
it  could  be  done,  I  think  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  is  that  if  that  Is  so,  why 
not  give  it  to  the  Secretary  and  make 
him  take  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  PiesJdent,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
agree  with  either  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  or  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  it  is  a  judicial  funcUon. 

When  this  subject  was  discussed  we 
went  into  great  length  on  an  Individual 
machine,  an  oil  slick  on  the  floor,  nox- 
ious fiunes  being  emitted,  or  a  leaky 
pipe— things  that  would  create  an  immi- 
nent danger.  When  they  red  tag  this, 
they  close  down  this  machine  or  this  area 
of  the  plant,  and  not  the  plant. 

No  one  would  disagree  with  an  in- 
spector going  in  there  and  saying.  "This 
machine  is  closed  down."  I  do  not  think 
he  would  ever  resort  to  the  courts  This 
would  protect  those  individuals  who  are 
working  on  that  machine  in  that  area 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  want 
to  close  an  entire  plant  because  of  nox- 
ious fumes  or  because  of  some  imminent 
danger  to  the  structure,  then  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  more  difficulty  in  get- 
ting an  Inspector  to  do  this  on  his  own 
motion  or  by  caUing  his  superior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  than  If  he  could  sim- 
ply go  to  court  and  say,  "This  is  what 
I  find  In  the  plant,  and  this  plant  refuses 
to  cooperate.  Therefore,  we  ask  for  le- 
gal SCtiOIL" 

I  think  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
this  should  be  the  ultimate  weapon  This 
IS  what  will  be  the  ultimate  weapon  any- 
way, because  this  man  is  not  a  poUceman 
The  inspector  cannot  go  down  there  and 
run  in  and  holler  "Stop. "  He  would  have 
to  get  a  policeman  to  go  in  there  If  the 
man  refuses  to  do  anything.  And  the  U  S 
marshal  is  an  agent  to  the  court.  The 
marshal  would  come  in  and  correct  this 
situation  If  imminent  danger  is  shown 
to  the  coiu-t. 

If  we  try  to  do  this  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  by  his  agent  or  the 
superior  of  the  inspector,  we  are  going 
to  have  more  difficulty  In  closing  a  plant 
I  believe,  than  If  they  can  go  downtown 
to  the  local  court  and  say,  "We  have  a 
situation  out  here  and  we  think  you 
should  grant  this  order." 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  that  States  do  hove 
this  power.  But  I  also  find  on  further 
investigation  that  it  is  a  power  seldom 
used.  It  is  seldom  used  because  the  in- 
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specter  la  reluctant  to  use  It  even  when 
his  superior  agrees.  Then,  when  he  does 
want  to  use  It.  as  r  am  Informed  In  some 
situaUons  In  New  York.  he.  not  being  a 
policeman,  cannot  do  It.  He  has  to  go  to 
the  court  and  go  out  and  get  a  policeman 
to  enforce  the  order. 

1  suggest  that,  by  this  amendment,  we 
are  doing  what  is  ultimately  going  to  be 
done  any  way.  The  convenience  of  the 
court  and  the  complete  practicality  of 
the  matter  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that 
this  Is  a  wise  move. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognljied. 

Mr.  aCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 

In  the  committee  I  offered  this  very 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  are  cosponsoring.  We  were  defeated 
in  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said 
that  29  States  now  have  this  provision 
and  that  therefore  there  la  no  danger  In 
giving  this  vast  authority  to  the  FMeral 
CJovemment. 

I  would  nice  to  point  out  that  the  rea- 
son we  are  writing  this  law  Is  because 
the  present  laws  in  the  States  have  not 
been  adequate.  They  have  not  been  en- 
forcing the  present  laws  in  the  States. 
The  present  laws  have  not  met  the  needs. 
There  has  not  been  a  follow-up  on  en- 
forcement or  a  serious  effort  made  to 
make  the  laws  effective. 

We  cannot  very  very  wen  turn  the 
argument  around  and  say  that  because 
this  type  of  provision  works  fine  In  29 
SUtes  we  are  wrttjng  It  Into  our  new 
Federal  law.  It  has  not  worked  fine  In 
29  States.  That  begs  the  question.  The 
point  Is  that  the  States  have  rarely  In- 
voked the  power.  They  have  hardly  ever 
used  it.  That  Is  why  we  are  wrltiiu  a 
Federal  law. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  State  government  we  are 
at  least  one  step  closer  to  the  people.  The 
State  government  is  one  layer  of  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people  than  is  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  sure  that  any 
aggrieved  party  seeking  a  government 
hearing  feels  that  he  has  a  closer  rela- 
tionship to  his  State  capital  or  to  his 
local  government  than  he  would  If  he 
were  to  come  to  Washington  and  go  to 
the  bureaucracy  involved,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  seek  his  remedy  In  that 
particular  way. 

I  do  not  see  anything  unreasonable  In 
requiring  the  Labor  Department  to  con- 
tact a  Federal  district  Judge  in  this  situa- 
tion. One  can  reach  a  Federal  district 
Judge  within  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  can 
be  done  as  quickly  as  one  can  reach  a 
departmental  Inspector  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Secretary  himself 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  3  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  SAZBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
addittonal  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvaiila. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognlxed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
Federal  Judge  can  be  reached  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night.  There  would  be  no 
unreasonable  delay.  Therefore  I  do  not 
see  why  we  cannot  assure  that  due  proc- 
ess Is  available  before  a  lot  of  people  are 
thrown  out  of  work  or  an  enterprise  is 
shut  down.  There  should  be  due  process 
so  that  the  people  Involved,  both  the  em- 
ployers and  employees,  will  be  sure  of  a 
fair  hearing  in  court.  That  Is  what  our 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  first  of  all  the  bill  provides 
that  the  inspector  must  go  to  court  to 
get  an  order  to  close  down  an  operation 
where  there  is  Imminent  danger.  What 
does  "Imminent"  mean?  It  refers  to  a 
peril  or  disaster  that  can  happen  im- 
mediately. The  bill  requires  that  he  get 
a  court  order  unless  the  danger  Is  of 
such  hnmlnence  that  there  Is  no  time 
to  do  so.  Only  If  they  do  not  have  time 
to  find  the  Judge  or  the  peri]  or  llkeU- 
hood  of  disaster  Is  too  immediate,  does 
this  authority  within  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment come  into  t>elng. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  stress  again  that  this  au- 
thority arises  when  there  Is  an  Imme- 
diate peril,  danger,  or  misfortune.  They 
have  to  gK  a  court  order  unless  doing 
so  would  take  so  long  that  the  danger 
could  develop  and  great  Injury  or  death 
occur. 

As  to  the  other  operations  of  the  plant 
we  are  mindful  of  the  need  to  not  bank 
the  furnaces  and  shut  down  the  whole 
operation.  This  provision  Is  zeroed  In  on 
the  iiTunediate  imminent  danger.  It  can- 
not be  arbitrary  because  It  is  checked 
against  higher  authority  In  the  Labor 
Department.  The  order  can  be  hi  effect 
only  for  72  hours  and  then,  within  that 
period  of  time,  they  have  to  go  to  court 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognlxed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
find  the  argument  persuasive  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  ab- 
stracUons.  We  arc  dealing  with  a  prac- 
tical situation  in  a  plant,  the  practical 
situation  where  danger  exists  In  a  limited 
area  conceminK  one  machine,  or  it  could 
exist  on  a  broader  scale. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  danger 
that  the  management  will  not  recognize 
because  If  It  is  recognlied,  management 
would  Immediatel.v  shut  It  down.  I  can- 
not fancy  a  situation  where  management 
would  not  close  down  a  machine,  an  area, 
or  a  plant  where  an  Inspector,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  tlie  Department  of 


Labor  comes  in  and  says,  ''There  Is  a 
situation  that  creates  great  danger  to 
that  man;  danger  to  life  and  Ihnb."  I 
think  in  such  a  situation  management 
would  act  immediately:  so  we  are  talking 
about  the  unique  situation  where  there 
is  serious  disagreement  as  to  whether 
there  is  imminent  danger.  I  am  referring 
to  the  situation  where  there  is  serious 
di.sagreement.  Management  says,  "There 
is  no  danger  here:  I  can  explain  it  Bli- 
the Inspector  just  does  not  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about.  This  pipe  Is 
not  going  to  explode:  this  machine  is 
safe." 

In  that  instance  there  Is  a  disagree- 
ment based  perhaps  on  lack  of  knowl- 
edge or  lack  of  undersUndlng  of  the 
situation.  For  years  we  have  settled  such 
disputes  in  court  and  so  on  the  very  rare 
occasions  where  management  and  an  in- 
spector disagree  as  to  the  extent  of 
danger  I  believe  the  court  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  decision 
as  to  who  is  right,  because  If  both  man- 
agement and  the  Inspector  agree  there  Is 
no  problem,  they  are  not  gohig  to  court. 
They  both  say,  "Yes;  there  Is  danger 
Let  us  correct  this  sltuaUon."  Then  It 
never  leaves  the  plant.  So  when  the  mat- 
ter gets  to  court  there  is  a  disagreement 
We  have  traditlonaUy  settled  disagree- 
ments hj  court  In  this  country,  and  I 
suggest  It  is  the  way  to  settle  disagree- 
ments In  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  yield' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not 
a  Ught  Issue;  It  Is  a  real  and  Important 
Issue,  If  this  amendment  falls,  and  I 
did  vote  against  It  in  committee  for 
many  reasons  I  have  mentioned  in  de- 
bate, I  shaU  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  accept  an  amendment  which  will  vest 
this  authority  hi  the  Secretary  or  other 
high  officials  of  the  Labor  Department 
I  beUeve  that  is  a  fair  compromise  of 
the  difBculty  with  which  we  are  faced 
I  hope  he  will  accept  It  should  this 
amendment  fall. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 


rRiviLUB  or  THI  rLoOK 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  MIttleman  of 
the  committee  staff  be  permitted  to  be  In 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
OEOCK  or  ■ostHcsa 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Republican  leader  or  the 
acting  RcpubUcan  leader  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
that  when  they  arrive  I  can  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
think  will  be  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

UNAKtMOtrS-CONSENT  AGHEEMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
clearing  the  matter  with  all  Members 
concerned.  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Javitii  enforcement  amendment  there  be 
a  time  allocation  of  1  !i  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn- 
iiAMs) .  and  that  there  be  30  minutes  on 
any  amendment  thereto,  equally  divided 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
•bjection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Domi- 
nlck  criteria  amendment  there  be  a  time 
allocation  of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  on  the  same  basis,  and  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  thereto,  again 
equally  divided  on  the  same  basis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears  no  objecUon, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ouna  or  busxmzsb 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  I  think  I 
should  stete  that  Immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote,  the  Senator-elect 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Stevznson.  will  be 
sworn  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  SaxbeJ  .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 
The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roU 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLtiNoa),  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Paix).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr,  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Loulfiiana  (Mi-.  Ellenoer)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voUng.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayb)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono)  Is  ne- 
cessarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gdhkey).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  SMim)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  I  and  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TmnmoND)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurkey)  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr 
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MtmoT),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs,  Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40 
nays  42.  as  follows: 


AilceD 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

BeUmoD 

Bennett 


BjmJ,  Vm. 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlntck 

Eastland 


Anderson 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Churcli 

Cranston 

£agletoQ 

Fulbrlght 

OooOeU 

Oore 

Otmvel 

Harris 

Hart 


|No.  382  Legl 

TEAS — 40 

Ervlo 

Faonln 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.c. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

MlUer 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 


NATS— 42 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

loouye 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magniuon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

MoO<« 

UcQoTem 

Mclntyre 


Prouty 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  m. 

Sponft 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 

WUUams.  Del. 

Toung,  N,  Oak. 


Metcalf 

Mondsle 

Montoya 

Moss 

Uuakle 

Helson 

Paatore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Symington 

WUUanu,  MJ. 

Yarboroueh 

Young,  Ohio 


SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS— ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  OATH 


Mr.  MANSPIEU5.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion cerUfylng  to  the  election  of  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson  in,  as  a  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cer- 
tlflcate  win  be  read. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

State  or  Illinois. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  states: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  third  day 
of  November,  1970,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  in 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  Senator  for  the  un- 
expired term  ending  at  noon  on  the  SitJ 
day  of  January,  1975.  to  flU  the  vacancy 
in  the  represenutlon  from  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  caused  by  the 
death  of  Honorable  Ever«tt  McKlnley  Dlrk- 
een. 

witness,  his  ExceUency  our  (Governor  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogilvle,  and  our  seal  hereto  alBxed  at 


Springfield   this   slxteentb   day   of   Novem- 
ber,  In   the   year   of   our   Lord    1970. 
RlCHABO  B.  OoiLvnc, 

Gooemor. 
John  W.  Lrwis, 

Secretary  of  State. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER   (Mr   Ea- 
OLETON) .  If  the  Senator  from  Blinois  «111 
present  himself  at  the  desk,  the  oath  of 
office  will  be  administered  to  him. 

Hon.  Adlal  E.  Steven.'jon.III,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  advanced  to'  the  desk 
of  the  Presiding  Officer;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  him 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ■ 
and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  offi- 
cial oath  book.  lApplause,  Senators 
rising.! 

RECESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes,  so  that  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  new 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Whereupon,  at  11:48  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Senators  greeted  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ghavel)  . 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bayh  Pong  Percy 

Bible  Goldwater  RusseD 

Cannon  Oumey  Smith.  Maine 

Cooper  Holllngs  Sparkman 

Dodd  Mundt  Thurmond 

Ellender  PeU  Tj-ainga 

So  Mr.  Saxbe's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1870 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2193)  to  author- 
lie  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  stand- 
ards to  tssurc  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  working  men  and  wom- 
en; to  assist  and  encourage  Stetes  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    HO.    lOSI 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1061. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed'  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Reeoso. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

S  3193 
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On  page  52.  beginning  on  line  10.  strine 
m  down  through  line  11  on  page  S»  and 
U»«rt  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"PBOCfOOKZS  FOR  ENPOBCTMENT 

Sic.  10.  (SI  If,  after  an  Impectlon  or 
investigation,  the  Secretary  Lwuej  a  citation 
under  eectlon  Si  a),  he  ahall.  within  a  rea- 
.tonable  time  after  the  termination  of  such 
inspection  or  Investigation,  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  certlfled  mall  of  the  penalty.  If 
any.  proposed  to  be  assessed  under  section 
14  and  that  the  employer  has  fifteen  work- 
ing days  within  which  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  wishes  to  contest  the  ciutlon  or 
proposed  assessment  of  penalty.  If.  within 
nrteen  working  days  from  the  receipt  of 
the  notice  issued  by  the  Secretary  the  em- 
ployer falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
Intends  to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed 
assessment  of  penalty,  snd  no  notice  Is  flled 
by  any  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  subsection  (c)  within  such 
time  the  citation  and  the  assessment  as 
proposed,  shall  be  deemed  as  final  order  of 
the  Commission  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  or  agency,  except  upon  re- 
quest  of  an  employee  or  representative  of 
employees  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

"Ibl  IT  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  vio- 
lation lor  which  s  citation  has  been  Issued 
within  the  period  permuted  for  Its  correc- 
tion   (Which  period  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  entry  of  a  flnsi  order  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  any  review  proceedings 
under  this  section  initiated  by  the  employer 
in   good   faith   and   not  solely   for  delay  or 
avoidance  of  penalties) .  or  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  under  section  11(b) 
the  Secretary  shall  notUy  the  employer  by 
certified    mall   of   such    failure  and   of   the 
penalty  proposed  to  be  assessed  under  sec- 
tion n  by  reason  of  such  failure,  and  that 
the  employer  has  fifteen  working  days  within 
which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  wishes 
to  contest  the  Secretary's  notification  or  the 
proposed  asseiisment  of  penalty.   If    within 
fifteen  working  days  from  the  receipt  of  no- 
tification issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  em- 
ployer fall,  to  notify   the  Secretary  that  he 
intends  to  contest  the  nolificatlon  or  pro- 
poaed   assessment  of   penalty,   the  noclflcs- 
tlon   and  assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  order  of  the  CommLsaion  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 
"(c)    If   an   employer  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  Intends  to  contest  s  citation  li- 
•ued  under  section  B|al   or  notlficaUon  Is- 
sued   under   section    10    la)    or    |b)     or   if 
within  fifteen  working  days  of  the  issuance 
or  a  citation  under  section  9(a),  any  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  files  a 
notice  with  the  Secretary  alleging  that  the 
period  of  time  fixed  in  the  citation  for  the 
abatement  of  the  vloUtlon  Is  unreasonable 
the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  advise  the 
Commission  of  such  notification  or  determi- 
nation, and  the  CommLwion  shall  afford  an 
opportunity   for  a   hearing    (in    accordance 
with  section   654   of  title  6,   United   States 
Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsection  (a) 
|3)  of  such  section)    The  Commission  shaU 
thereafter  issue  an  order,  based  on  fiiuUngs  ot 
fact,   afflrmlng.   modifying,   or   vacating  the 
Secretary's  citation  or  proposed   penalty    or 
airectlug  other  appropriate  relief,  and  such 
order  shall  become  final  fifteen  days  after  its 
uiuance.  The  rules  of  procedure  preecrlbed 
by    the   Commlsalou   shall    provide   oifected 
employees  or  representatives  of  affected  em- 
ployees   an    opportunity    to    participate    as 
parties  to  hearings  under  this  subsection. 

■'(d)   Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Commlsalon  lamed 


under  subsection    |c)    or   (f)    may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  in  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  cU'cult  In  which  the 
violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  Its  principal  office,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bui  Circuit,  by  filing  In  such  court  within 
BUty    day:   following    the    Issuance   of   such 
order   a   written   petition   praying   that   the 
order  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  other  parties,  and  thereupon  the  Com- 
mission shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  in 
the  proceeding  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  as.  United  States  Code.  Upon  such  filing, 
the  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding   and    of    the    question    determined 
therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary   relief   or   restraining  order  as   It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter 
upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  proceed- 
ings set  forth  in  such  record  a  decree  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or 
In   part,  the  order  of  the  Commission  and 
enforcing  the  same  to  the  ellcnt  that  such 
order  Is  affirmed  or  modified.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings   under   this  subsection 
ShaU  not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  order  of  the  Commission.  No 
objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
Commission  shall  be  con.sldered  by  the  court 
unless   the  failure  or  neglect   to   urge  such 
objection   shall   be   excused    because   of   ex- 
traordinary  circumstances.   The   findings   of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  questions  of 
tact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole.  sliaU  be 
conclusive.  U  any  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Commission  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  Commission  may  modify 
Its   findings  as   to  the  facu,  or  make   new 
findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  filed,  and  It  shaU  file  such  modified 
or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by  substan- 
tlal  evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  and  Its  recom- 
mendatloiui.  If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  with  it.  the  Jurisdiction 
or  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judg- 
ment and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States   as  pro- 
vided   in    section    1254    of    title   28.    DiUted 
States  Code.  Petitions  flled  under  this  sub- 
section ShaU  be  heard  expeditiously 

■le)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  review 
OT  enforcement  of  any  final  order  ot  the 
Commission  by  ming  a  petition  tor  such  re- 
lief In  the  court  of  appeals  Tor  the  circuit 
in  Which  the  violation  «curred  or  In  which 
the  employer  has  Its  principal  offlce,  and  the 
provisions   of   subsection    (dl    shall    gove?S 

"^tS',?!"^:"^'  *"  '""  "'""  applicable,  if 
no  petit  on  for  review,  as  provided  In  sub- 
sect  on  (d).  Is  filed  within  sbtty  days  after 
service  ot  the  Commissions  order  the  Com- 
mission's finding!  of  fact  and  order  shall  be 
conclusive  m  connection  with  any  petition 
for  enforcement,  which  is  filed  by  ihrsecre- 
J^.^^'  ""'  "Plratlon  of  such  sixty-day 
period  In  any  such  case,  as  well  as  In  the 
case  of  a  non-contested  cltauon  or  notlfica- 
tlon  by  the  Secretary  which  has  become  ■ 
final  order  of  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b) ,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  shall  forth- 
vrtth  enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  and 
snail  transmit  a  copy  of  such  decree  to  the 
Secreury  and  the  empIo>-er  named  In  the 
petition.  In  any  contempt  proceeding  brought 
to  enforce  a  decree  of  a  court  of  appeals  en- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (d).  the  court  of  appeals  may  asse.« 
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the  penalties  provided  in  section  14.  in  addi- 
tion to  Invoking  any  other  available  remedies. 
"(f)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  an  employee 
because  of  the  exercise  by  such  employee  on 
liehalf  of  himself  or  others  ot  any  right 
afforded  by  this  Act.  Including  action  to 
determine  the  extent  of  employee  exposure 
to  hoaardous  aubetances.  or  for  leaving  a 
workplace  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
or  a  district  court  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
11.  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  In  vloUtlon  of  this 
subsection  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination 
Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upon  such 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  been 
violated,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall  ailord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (c) .  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
violation  did  occur.  It  shall  order  such  af- 
firmative action  as  may  be  appropriate.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  ol  the  employee  to  his  fornier 
position  with  back  pay. 
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"THi  occupsTXoNst  SAnrr  and  hialtii 

kSVIKW    COUUISSION 

„  "IfJ  i'  '"•  ■""  Occupational  Safety  and 
HMlth  Review  CommUslon  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
Of  ttu»e  members  who  ahaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Prtaldent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  ot  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
who  by  reason  ot  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  this  Act 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Com- 
rnlsslon  shall  be  five  years  except  that  (1) 
the  members  of  the  Commission  first  taking 
office  ehsll  serve,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  tor  a  term  of  five  years  and 
(2)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed ShaU  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  A  member  of  the 
ComnUsslon  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Inefllclency.  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  offlce, 

'-(c)  Section  5315  ot  tlue  5.  United  states 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(941  Members,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission' 

"(d|  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Whenever  the  Commission  deems  that  the 
convenience  of  the  pubUc  or  of  the  parties 
may  be  promoted,  or  delay  or  expense  may 
be  minimized.  It  may  hold  hearings  or  con- 
duct other  proceedings  at  any  other  place 
''(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
snail  appoint  such  hearing  examiners  and 
other  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
oaeist  m  the  performance  of  the  Commis- 
sion s  functions  and  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tlon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  61  and  subchapter  In  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  Sutes  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates:  Pronidca,  That  assignment,  removal 
and  compensation  of  hearing  examiners  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  sections  .1105  33.M 
5362,  and  7521  of  title  5,  United  States  Code' 
"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  two  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  End 
oaiclai  action  can  l)e  taken  only  on  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  two  member- 


"(g)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shaU  be  open  to  tiie  pubUc.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  transaction 
of  lu  proceedings,  which  shall  provide  for 
adequate  notice  ot  hearings  to  aU  parties. 

**(h)  The  Commlsalon  may  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceedings 
pending  before  It  at  any  state  ol  such  pro- 
ceeding. Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear and  depose,  and  to  produce  t>ooks.  pa- 
pers, or  documents.  In  the  same  manner  as 
witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  ap|>ear  and 
testify  and  produce  like  documentsry  evi- 
dence ttefore  the  Commission.  Witnesses 
whose  depositions  are  Uken  under  this  sub- 
section, and  the  persons  Uking  such  depo- 
sitions, shall  be  entlUed  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  Uke  service  In  the  couru 
of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  Pbr  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  ot  the  National  L.abor  Relations  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  lei)  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Panel. 
"(J)  A  hearing  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Ootnmlsslon  shaU  bear,  and  make  a  deter- 
mination ufKin.  any  proceeding  instituted 
before  tiie  Commission  and  any  motion  in 
connection  therewith,  assigned  to  such  hear- 
ing examiner  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  ShaU  make  a  report  of  any  such 
determination  which  constitutes  his  final 
dlaposlUon  of  the  proceedings.  The  report  ot 
the  hearing  examiner  shaU  become  the  final 
order  of  the  Commlaslon  within  thirty  days 
after  such  report  by  the  bearing  examiner, 
unless  within  such  period  any  Ckimmlsalon 
member  has  directed  that  such  report  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Commission." 

On  page  63,  strike  line  1  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "the  date  of  tile  final  order  of  the 
Commission  in  the  case  ot  any  review  pro- 
ceeding under  oectlon". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment  Is  under  controlled  time,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  I  can  expIaUi  what  this 
Is  about  very  briefly. 

The  big  issue  on  this  bill— and  cer- 
tainly the  Senate  has  made  that  clear  by 
Its  votes— Is  the  question  of  how  it  is  to 
be  enforced  and  how  standards  are  to  be 
promulgated.  The  amendment  1  have 
Just  called  up  deals  with  the  matter  of 
enforcement.  The  quesUon  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  standartls  remains  in 
the  Secretary,  although  there  probably 
will  be  an  amendment  later  to  deal  with 
that  specific  point,  in  a  way  different 
from  that  in  wiiich  it  was  dealt  in  Sen- 
ator DoMiNicK's  subsUtute  yesterday 
But  the  key  issue  wlilch  has  worried 
American  busUiess  is.  How  is  this  very 
Important  piece  of  legislation  to  be  en- 
forced? 

I  am  offering  the  administration's  ver- 
sion of  how  it  should  be  enforced  I  in- 
troduced the  administration's  bill  origi- 
nally, and  the  provision  I  now  offer  as  an 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proval of  that  bill.  It  creates  a  review 
commi.'ision  which  will  deal  with  all  com- 
plainls  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary 
and  which  wiu  have  the  same  type  of  au- 
thority that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion exercises:  The  power  to  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order  wljich.  if  challenged 
within  a  given  period  of  time,  can  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Ite  operation  Is  stayed  If  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  so  orders.  If  the  Secre- 
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tary  desires  to  enforce  the  order  through 
the  contempt  power,  similarly,  he  can  go 
into  court  in  order  the  get  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  enter  an  order  for  the 
specific  purpose,  and  then  that  order  can 
be  enforced  through  the  contempt 
powers  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  is  the  traditional  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission type  of  procedure, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  JA'VTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOIiAND.  Would  the  commission 
which  would  be  set  up  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  within  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  controlled  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment or  would  it  be  an  indei^endent 
commission? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent. Perhaps  it  would  be  housed  in 
the  Labor  Department,  or  administra- 
tively it  might  liave  employees  who  are 
common,  but  it  is  expressly  set  forth 
to  be  an  independent  commission,  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
these  complaints  and  passing  on  them. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  It  would  not  be  a  Labor 
Department  instrument.  Indeed.  I  might 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
yesterday,  when  we  were  arguing  the 
Dominick  substitute.  I  made  the  iwint 
that  a  Secretary  could  set  up.  If  he 

wished,   a   committee   or   commission 

other  Secretaries  have— to  exercise  his 
power;  but  that  commission  would,  as 
the  Senator's  question  implies,  be  under 
his  authority.  That  is  not  so  under  my 
amendment.  This  is  an  autonomous,  in- 
dependent commission  which,  without 
regard  to  the  Secretary,  can  find  for  or 
against  him  on  the  basis  of  individual 
complaints 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  support  his  amendment  because 
I  beUeve  that  that  kind  of  independent 
enforcement  Is  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much. 

Mr,  President,  one  of  the  Interesting 
things  which  comes  out  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  interests  me  greatly,  is  the 
fact  that  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee  as  the  "compromise'  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  accepted  and  sup- 
ported. But  It  had  the  opposition  for 
reasons  which  absolutely  escape  me  of 
organized  labor.  One  would  think  that 
organized  labor  wanted  the  certainty  and 
the  celerity  which  would  come  from  this 
Kind  of  enforcement,  because  there  is 
speedier  action  here.  It  may  be  speedier 
action  by  as  much  as  18  months,  in  this 
way :  The  present  scheme  of  enforcement 
requires  the  Secretary  to  go  into  court 
in  order  to  enforce  an  order  of  enforce- 
ment which  he  makes.  This  order  which 
is  made  by  the  Commission,  is  self- 
enforcing  unless  stayed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Immediately,  there  Is  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  time  involved. 

Second,  this  amendment  provides  that 
if  the  hearing  examiner's  report  Is  not 
contested  and  the  Commission  does  not 
order  it  reviewed,  it  becomes  flnal  with- 
in the  same  procedures  of  the  Commis- 
sion—a very  quick  way  of  dealing  with 
relatively  minor  situations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  gives  every- 
thing one  would  ask  in  the  way  of  u- 


surance,  both  to  management  and  to 
labor.  Yet,  though  management  wanted 
it  very  much,  organized  labor  apparently 
was  opposed  to  it. 

One  flnal  thing  which  is  very  interest- 
ing to  me:  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  applies  anyway,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary is  the  enforcing  agent  or  the  Com- 
mission Is  the  enforcing  agent.  So  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  rights  of  anybod}'. 
nor  denial  of  due  process,  and  at  the 
same  time  greater  celerity  is  given  and 
greater  confidence  that  violations  wUl  be 
considered  by  a  quasi-Judicial  authority 
expressly  delegated  for  that  purpose. 

The  importance  of  tliis  particular 
measure  is  not  so  much  in  the  absolutes 
which  are  involved.  In  an  absolute  sense, 
in  view  of  the  checks  and  balances  which 
the  Judicial  system  imposes  on  the  Sec- 
retary, one  might  think  that  enforcement 
by  the  Secretary  would  be  more  hedged 
in,  more  subject  to  judicial  argument,  and 
so  forth,  than  even  the  determinations 
by  this  commission ;  but,  as  we  all  know 
the  climate  in  which  things  are  done 
becomes  critically  important.  We  see 
that  in  many  pieces  of  legislation  The 
business  community  feels  deeply  on  this 

matter,  which  can  be  vexatious there 

is  no  question  about  that  and  we  must 
recogiu2«  it — as  there  can  be  all  kinds 
of  complaints  and  difficulties,  and  ex- 
pefislve  difficulties,  created  for  American 
business,  so  that  apparently  the  busines.'S 
community  feels  an  infinitely  greater  as- 
surance with  this  kind  of  commission 
than  with  enforcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  better  all 
around,  I  have  l>een  unable  to  under- 
stand up  to  now — perhaps  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment  will  enlighten  me 
better  than  they  did  in  committee — why 
it  ran  tnto  an  absolute,  hard  and  im- 
yielding  opposition.  As  many  Members 
have  told  me,  if  this  particular  amend- 
ment had  been  accepted  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we 
would  hardly  be  arguing  about  any  part 
of  this  bill  now  as,  generally  .speaking, 
we  did  balance  out  most  of  the  bill  pretty 
well,  as  the  votes  in  the  Senate  have 
demonstrated. 

Thus,  again,  quoting  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers, this  is  the  nut  in  the  coconut.  This 
is  what  it  Is  all  about.  It  seems  to  me  in 
view  ot  the  fact  that  it  will  give  a  sense 
of  greater  assurance  to  the  business 
community  than  enforcement  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor,  it  cerUliUy  is  not 
any  tougher  than  his  enforcement,  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
a  piece  of  legislation  like  this  to  the 
worker,  nor  is  it  less  advant«geoa>i  to  the 
worker  because,  if  anything,  it  acceler- 
ates the  time  within  which  decisions 
can  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  fair  way  to 
balance  out  the  bill. 

One  other  point  which  is  critically 
important:  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  board  to  establish  the  standards 
and  a  commission  to  enforce  them,  and 
why,  in  my  Judgment,  is  it  more  impor- 
tant to  have  an  autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent commission  even  than  to  have 
some  form  of  board  to  promulgate  cer- 
tain standards? 

The  reason  is  this:  The  enforcement 
of  orders  is  an  adjudicator;  act,  whereas 
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the  establishment  of  standards  is  a  de- 
liberative act  There  are  serious  penal- 
ties involved  for  the  individual  enter- 
prise. It  Is  a  case  by  case  proposition. 
It  does  not  apply  across  the  board  to 
every  member  of  industry.  One  particu- 
lar rubber  company,  for  example,  can  be 
materially  disadvantaged  by  a  finding 
against  it  in  a  given  case,  whereas  es- 
tahUshed  standards  are  an  across-the- 
board  proixisltion.  It  is  entirely  practical 
to  be  rather  deliberate  about  that  In 
hearings  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  officials  of  that  Department.  They 
can  go  Into  the  thing  deeply  and  if  they 
want  to  contest  it  there  Is  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  go  into  court  and  contest 
the  rule.  But  enforcement  of  an  order 
or  the  making  of  an  order  is  an  adjudi- 
catory action. 

Therefore.  I  can  understand  that  even 
people  who  would  wish  to  go  along  with 
this  bill  in  the  main — and  I  am  one  of 
them — would  draw  back  on  the  question 
of  enforcement  even  if  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  promulgation  of  the  standards. 
My  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  many 
years  tells  me  that  I  would  feel  entirely 
comfortable  even  If  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated the  standards.  I  know  that  I 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  contest 
them,  but  with  respect  to  an  order  with 
regard  to  a  violation,  I  would  be  worried 
if  I  were  a  lawyer  for  a  particular  con- 
cern. I  would  welcome  the  fact  that  we 
have  more  than  one  man  and  that  we 
have  an  established  practice  of  quasi- 
Judicial  character  and  a  separation,  a 
degree  of  autonomy  In  the  commission 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  author- 
ities who  have  done  to  investigating,  the 
reporting,  and  so  forth,  in  respect  of  the 
original  complaint  of  the  violation. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons, 
I  would  like  very  much  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  this  particular  amendment 
which  would  be  a  measure  of  real  as- 
surance so  far  as  the  business  commu- 
nity is  concerned  which  is  deeply  wor- 
ried— I  do  not  understand  why — about 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Spono).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  done  an  extraordinarily  dllB- 
cult  and  able  job  in  respect  of  all  this 
legislation.  I  invite  Senators  to  examine 
the  report  on  the  bill  which  catalogs  the 
specific  contributions  made  by  the  mi- 
nority to  indicate  that  certainly  we  did 
not  approach  lightly  the  idea  of  seeking 
to  amend  the  bill,  or  change  it  in  any 
way.  but  that  it  had  most  profound  con- 
sideration. 

The  record  of  the  amendments  ollered 
by  various  Members  of  the  minority 
which  were  adopted  in  the  main,  is  con- 
tained on  pages  57,  SS,  and  59  of  the 
CDmmittee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
01  my  time. 

Mr.  WHJJAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SpoKG).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  WTT.I.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  dur- 
ing the  period  I  was  distracted  In  th»- 
Chamber,  he  had  developed  the  makeup 
of  the  panel  on  enforcement. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  panel  would  be 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  speciflc  term— 2,  4,  or  6  years. 
A  term  would  normally  be  for  6  years 
The  analogies  between  the  qualifications 
of  members  and  the  authority  of  the 
Commission,  and  so  forth,  would  be  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  used  in  the  original  text  of  the 
amendment  the  word  "panel."  but  that 
seemed  to  water  it  down  so  that  It  did 
not  represent  it  as  it  is.  So  we  substi- 
tuted the  word  "commission."  That  is 
the  word  used  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoiamcK)  In  his  substitute, 
which  we  think  is  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  an  autonomous  body  which 
has  tenure  and  quasi-Judicial  power 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Prom 
what  areas  would  these  members  be  se- 
lected? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  would  depend  on 
the  President,  but  of  course,  the  nomina- 
tions would  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  so  that  the  Senate 
could  be  a  monitor,  as  it  were,  to  see 
that  they  were  people  who  had  real 
qualifications  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  congressional 
guides  for  the  selecUon  of  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  will  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  way  it  is  done  in  other 
commissions  of  the  same  character.  The 
protection  there  Is  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  One  of 

the  last  Commissions  to  be  picked I  do 

not  know  that  that  Is  the  descriptive 
title  of  the  enforcement  group — but  that 
Commission  was  the  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  enforcement  body  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 
We  do  have  an  enforcement  body  in  that 
bill,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  partic(ilar 
qualifications  which  may  have  been  set 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
recall  it.  the  congressional  guides  that 
were  given  to  the  President  for  appoint- 
ment described  the  areas  of  professional 
competence  and  areas  of  economic  ac- 
tivity to  be  drawn  from.  As  I  recall  it 
also,  the  congressional  guides  were  that 
they  should  be  drawn  from  labor,  indus- 
try, and  professionals  In  the  areas 

Mr.  JAVrra.  1  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  that  we  normal- 
ly seek  nominees  with  those  qualifica- 
tions for  advisory  committees  but  not 
for  commissions.  I  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  authority  of  a  commission 
should  be  the  .same  authority  as  we 
would  give  to  a  judge.  My  view  is  that  a 
broad  range  of  business  can  be  covered 
and  the  factors  of  Judgment  taken  Into 
consideraUon,  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  so  forth,  which  would  be 
required;  so  that  I  beUeve  we  would  be 
best  advised  to  follow  the  traditional 
practice  which  we  follow  with  many 
commissions,  many  of  which  deal  with 
problems  of  considerable  expertise.  In 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
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and  other  agencies,  the  appointments  are 
made  by  the  President  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate,  which  gives 
us  the  safeguard  we  would  require 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
In  stating  why  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment to  estabUsh  a  separate  panel  to 
adjudicate  enforcement  cases.  I  should 
first  make  clear  that  there  is  no  real 
or  basic  difference  In  the  enforcement 
procedures  that  would  be  foUowed  under 
the  committee  bill  and  those  provided 
for  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Under  the  committee  bill.  If  an  em- 
ployer decides  to  contest  a  citation,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  a  Labor  Department  hearing  ex- 
aminer. The  employer  could  request  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  review  the  hearing 
examiners  ruling,  and  could  obtain  fur- 
ther review  in  the  courts  of  appeals 

Under  the  pending  amendment  the 
employer  would  have  his  hearing  before 
a  hearing  examiner  appointed  by  the 
review  panel,  with  an  appeal  to  the  panel 
and  further  review  In  the  courts  of 
appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  thus  there  Is  no  difference  in 
the  due  process  that  Is  provided  by  the 
two  proposals.  Under  each,  the  employer 
is  given  a  full  AdministraUve  Procedure 
Act  hearing,  with  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

The  argument  has  been  made  against 
the  committee  bill,  however,  that  due 
process  suffers  if  adjudication  functions 
are  placed  in  the  same  agency  as  en- 
forcement functions.  It  is  contended  that 
the  head  of  the  agency  would  have  a 
reluctance  to  rule  In  favor  of  an  employer 
because  he  would  not  want  to  repudiate 
his  own  departments  Inspectors. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  administrative  mechanism  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  is  the  same  as  that 
which  characterizes  a  vast  array  of  other 
Federal  regulatory  programs. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  all  combine  in  a  single 
agency  both  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial functions,  together  with  adjudica- 
tory functions.  Any  of  these  agencies,  in- 
ruling  in  favor  of  a  respondent,  would  in 
a  sense  be  repudiating  their  own  staff 
members  who  had  investigated  or  pre- 
sented a  case,  but  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence over  the  years  that  rulings  are 
prejudiced  by  this  consideraUon. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that.  No  evi- 
dence was  brought  to  us  in  the  hearing 
process  on  the  bill.  No  instances  were 
raised  In  execuUve  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  any  cases  where  rulings  had 
been  prejudiced  because  of  these  con- 
siderations. 

This  traditional  assignment  of  com- 
bined functions  to  a  single  agency  has. 
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of  course,  not  been  confined  to  the  multi- 
member agencies  I  have  mentioned,  for 
a  great  many  regulatory  programs  are 
administered  by  Cabinet  offlcers  with  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  the  functions  nec- 
essary to  the  program.  And  I  have  pre- 
vlou.'jly  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
these  programs  are  in  the  safety  area. 

Here  we  are  concerned  directly  with 
the  health  and  safety  area,  and  so  they 
are  directly  analogous.  For  example,  the 
three  statutes  which  impose  safety  and 
health  obligations  on  Government  con- 
tractors—the Walsh-Healy  Act,  the 
Service  Contract  Act,  and  the  Construc- 
Uon  Safety  Act— all  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  responsibility  for  investigating 
compliance  with  the  standards  he  has 
set.  and  for  adjudicating  those  cases 
where  violations  are  alleged.  The  same 
combination  of  responsibilities  is  also 
given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
Longshore  Safety  amendments. 

eimUarly,  under  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior adjudicates  the  violations  which 
his  inspectors  have  found.  And  in  the 
Department  of  TransportaUon.  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  has  author- 
ity to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  after  ruling  on 
violations  prosecuted  by  his  subordinate 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers. 

A  great  many  other  instances  where 
this  same  combination  of  functions  is 
lodged  within  a  single  executive  depart- 
ment could  also  be  cited  in  other  areas 
of  regulatory  activity. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  get  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from' 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  for  example,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
CommodlUes  Act.  and  the  Federal  Seed 
Act,  all  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority    to   invesUgate   violaUons    of 
Uiose  Statutes  or  of  applicable  regula- 
tions, and  to  issue  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders or  to  suspend  the  right  of  a  business 
to  engage  in  a  regulated  activity  because 
of  such  violations.  Similarly,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-,  under  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  and  the  Nar- 
cotics Manufacturing  Act.  InvesUgates 
and  adjudicates  vIolaUons,  and  issues  or- 
ders which  may  terminate  the  right  of  a 
respondent  to  engage  in  certain  busi- 
nesses. Under  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act,  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
trator has  authority  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  for  violations  which  he  has 
uncovered.  And  the  Postmaster  Genera] 
has  responsibUity  for  adjudicating  a  va- 
riety of  matters  investigated  by  his  De- 
partment under  the  postal  laws. 

Indeed,  most  agencies  of  Government 
administer  one  or  more  statutes  which 
piTJvide  the  agency  head  with  responsi- 
bUity for  exercising  the  same  combina- 
tion of  functions  as  is  found  in  the  bUl 
now  before  us. 

We  wUl  note  that  two  of  the  statutes 
I  have  mentioned— the  Coal  Mine  Health 
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and  Safety  Act  and  the  Construction 
Safety  Act — ^were  passed  during  this 
Congress,  and  we  obviously  concluded 
that  this  combinaUon  of  functions  in  one 
agency  was  entirely  appropriate.  Indeed, 
when  we  were  considering  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
we  gave  specific  consideration  to  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  Independent  board 
of  review  for  enforcement  actions.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  iirged  upon  us 
that  such  an  independent  board  was  nec- 
essary to  preserve  due  process,  we  re- 
jected that  proposal  by  a  53-to-24  vote. 
That  was  a  significant  rejection  of 
this  proliferation  of  bureaucracy  beyond 
what  Is  done  in  aU  agencies  and  aU  de- 
partments. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  has  happened 
since  that  time  to  warrant  our  taking  a 
contrary  position  now.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  committee  bUl  merely  adopts  a 
method  of  administration  which  has  long 
since  become  a  fixture  In  our  regulatory 
process.  It  is  time  tested,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  time  honored. 

In  all  these  other  Instances,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  that  due  process  Is 
protected  by  the  internal  separation  of 
function  requirements  mandated  by  the 
AdministraUve  Procedure  Act.  That  act 
applies  in  this  area  we  are  talking 
about  now  in  enforeement  and  In  adjudi- 
cation. 

These  requirements  prescribe  that  those 
employees  of  the  agency  who  are  engaged 
in  InvesUgaUon  or  prosecution  shaU  be 
separated  from  those  engaged  in  adjudi- 
cation, and  prohibits  those  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  investigaUve  or  pros- 
ecuting functions  from  participating  or 
advising  in  the  decisionmaking,  except 
as  a  w^ltness  or  counsel  In  public  proceed- 
ings. I  see  no  basis  for  concluding  that 
these  requirements  wUl  not  be  as  effective 
In  preserving  fairness  and  due  process 
under  this  act,  as  they  have  been  under 
others  which  Congress  has  adopted. 

Under  these  cireumstances.  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  establish  another  new 
agency.  I  would  say  this  is  pioneering 
That  is  a  mild  phrase.  The  amendment 
suggests  a  radical  departure  from  Ume- 
honored  and  time-tested  methods  within 
departments,  agencies,  and  commissions 
We  already  have  too  many  agencies 
that  hear  cases:  There  is  no  need  to  cre- 
ate another  when  a  perfectly  acceptable 
forum  is  readily  available. 

I  might  point  out.  too.  that  separation 
or  these  functions  between  different 
agencies  may  t>e  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  regulatory  process.  Mr.  William  L 
Carey,  former  Chairman  of  the  Securl- 
Ues  and  Exchange  Commission,  pointed 
out  In  an  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  arUcle: 

Botli  rulemaking  and  adjudication  are 
nTCsasar;  tools  for  elTectlTe  n!gulatlon  To 
divorce  the  adjudlcauon  from  th«  rulc- 
maiilng  and  administrative  (unctions  would 
fragment  tlie  regulatory  responsibility  and 
deprive  both  the  admlnlatrators  and  the 
rulemakers  of  valuable  feedback  from  the 
total  regulatory  process. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made 
that  imder  the  pending  amendment 
speed  of  enforcement  would  be  increased 
because  the  amendment  Includes  a  pro- 
vision for  orders  to  be  self-enforeing  at 
the  end  of  the  administrative  process. 


rather  than  at  the  end  of  judicial  re- 
view, as  In  Uie  committee  bUl.  and  be- 
cause It  Includes  a  further  provision  for 
dlscreUonary  review  of  hearing  exam- 
iners'decisions. 

I  am  doubtful  that  these  provisions 
will  result  in  as  much  time  savings  as 
has  been  projected. 

For  example.  I  belle%-e  the  courts  will 
not  generally  let  an  appeal  right  be  sub- 
stantially nulllfled  by  permltOng  a 
penalty  to  run  whUe  a  case  is  under 
court  review,  and  that  stays  would  there- 
fore usually  be  granted  by  the  courts 
In  any  event.  I  do  not  think  these 
speed-up  features  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment are  arguments  In  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  concept  of  a  separate  enforce- 
ment panel,  because  they  could  just  as 
weU  be  offered  as  amendments  in  con- 
juncUon  with  the  bUl's  present  provi- 
sion for  enforcement  by  the  Secretary 
In  conclusion,  therefore.  I  would  urpe 
my  coUeagues  to  support  the  committee 
blU  s  provision  for  handling  enforcement 
matters — a  provision  which  so  closely 
parallels  those  provisions  we  have 
adopted  for  Innumerable  other  regula- 
tory programs.  Including  last  year's  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  S  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  think  for  lack  of 
a  better  explanaUon.  has  erected  a 
strawman  and  then  proceeded  to  knock 
down  that  strawman.  and  that  strawman 
IS  due  process.  There  is  no  need  to  knock 
down  that  strawman.  I  have  not  estab- 
lished him  as  an  argument  for  this 
approach. 

Certainly,  there  is  due  process  in  the 
Secretary,  and  if  there  was  not  the 
courts  would  overturn  it. 

The  important  thing  is  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence In  the  community  that  we  expect 
to  obey  this  law,  and  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  I  approach  the  matter  There 
is  no  quesUon  about  the  fact  that  the 
community  wUl  be  considerably  reas- 
sured in  the  difficult,  and  one  might  say 
dangerous  situaUon.  by  the  adopUon  of 
this  amendment. 

The  best  argument  against  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
(Jersey  is  the  committee  report  itself 
which  indicates  the  unbelievable  ramifi- 
cations of  this  law  and  the  reach  of  this 
law  into  counUess  numbers  of  work- 
places throughout  the  country  I  invite 
Senators  to  look  at  the  background  for 
this  bUI  and  the  literally  thousands  of 
cases  of  occupaUon  health  and  safety 
situations  which  would  be  reached  by 
this  bUl. 

Certainly  there  is  due  process  in  the 
Secretary  and  certainly  m  many  cases 
it  Is  administered  in  this  way.  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  not,  and  I  am  referring 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  himself 
was  quick  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  bUl  and  the  quesUon  of 
safety  where  there  is  a  body  slmUar  to 
the  one  we  are  seeking  to  appoint  here. 
There  are  Just  as  many  precedents  for 
what  we  are  recommendliig  as  leaving  it 
in  the  Secretary,  so  the  Issue  Is  not  a 
matter  of  due  process  or  general  tradl- 
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tion  or  (eneral  procedure.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  designing  a  particular  remedy  lor  a 
particularly  difficult  situation. 

This  is  a  situation  which  can  disturb 
very  seriously  and  be  very  costly  to  the 
business  community.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  a  great  element  of  confidence  will 
be  restored  in  how  this  very  new  and  very 
wide-reaching  piece  of  legislation  will  be 
administered  If  the  iiower  to  adjudicate 
violations  Is  in  the  hands  of  an  autono- 
mous body,  more  than  one  man,  and 
more  than  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
itself.  It  seems  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  confldence  that  will  be  inspired  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  That  Is 
the  basis  on  which  I  make  my  argument. 
Yesterday  I  argued  that  there  Is  due 
process  In  everything  in  this  bill  now.  I 
would  not  have  supported  it  in  commit- 
tee U  I  felt  otherwise.  That  is  not  the 
point.  We  have  a  difficult  piece  of  legis- 
lation reaching  the  whole  of  American 
business,  involving  millions  of  employees 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  employers.  This 
will  give  them  a  greater  measure  of  con- 
fidence. It  seems  logical  that  we  do  it 
this  way. 

That  argument  is  especially  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  It  is  a  much  more  efn- 
cient  procedure  we  are  outluiing  here 
than  the  procedure  solely  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary.  For  example,  here  la  a 
record  of  what  needs  to  be  done  if  the 
Secretary  addressed  violations  himself. 

Under  the  committ<^  bill,  no  enforce- 
able order  to  correct  a  violation  would 
issue  until  the  completion  of  ail  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  proceedings. 
This  would  involve,  at  a  minimum  In  a 
contested  case;  First,  hearings  by  a  trial 
examiner:  second,  mandatory  review  of 
the  decision  by  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee; and,  third,  review  by  a  court  of 
appeals.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  process 
could  be  completed  in  less  than  18 
months — 2  years  would  be  a  more  realis- 
tic estimate — in  a  seriously  contested 
case. 

Contrast  that  with  my  amendment. 
Under  my  amendment,  an  enforceable 
order  would  issue  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
ministrative review  stage,  rather  than 
after  Judicial  review— unless  the  court 
of  appeals  issued  a  stay.  Furthermore, 
the  administrative  review  stage  itself 
would  he  shortened  by  3  to  6  months  in 
many  cases  by  making  review  by  the 
Panel  of  trial  examiners'  decisions  dis- 
cretionary. If  review  were  denied,  the 
trial  examiners"  decision  would  auto- 
matically become  the  (Inal  order  of  the 
Panel  and  enforceable  as  such. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  S  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESronja  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Hearings  m  enforcement 
ra-'.es  by  an  independent  panel  also  more 
clo.'iely  accords  with  our  concept  of  fair- 
ness. That  Is  what  I  am  arguing.  I  am 
arguing  the  concept  of  fairness  rather 
than  due  process. 

Finally,  but  very  important  In  this 
situation,  1  believe  that  this  is  a  bill 
wliich  in  certain  parts  worries  business, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  amendment  Just  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  Im- 


minent danger,  and  criteria,  the  general 
standards  which  must  be  followed  where 
there  are  no  specific  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  health  and  safety,  and  so  forth. 
Business  feels  this  is  rather  tough  on 
them. 

Where  can  we  give  them  a  measure  of 
reassurance,  where  can  we  give  them  by 
so  simple  a  means  as  an  autonomous  en- 
forcement board,  and  where  it  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  great  body 
of  legislation  we  have  passed,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  it  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will. 

Finally,  one  question  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  about  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  amendment  states  as  follows: 
The  Panel  aliall  tie  compOHd  of  Uiree  mem- 
bers wlio  stutl  be  appointed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  penoss  wlio  by  rea- 
son of  training,  education,  or  experience  are 
qualified  to  carrj-  out  tile  functions  of  the 
Panel  under  tiila  act. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  U  a 
good  criterion  rather  than  to  pin  It  down 
to  one  from  labor,  one  from  manage- 
ment, and  one  from  the  pubUc,  because 
that  would  be  undtUy  restricUve  to  a 
quasi-Judicial  body,  but  the  mandate  is 
put  on  the  President,  which  the  Senate 
can  pass  on,  that  these  should  be  the 
kinds  of  people  to  make  the  Judgments 
in  cases  of  this  character. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  inspiration  of 
confidence  in  the  way  in  which  this  law 
will  be  administered,  in  view  of  other 
provisions  like  imminent  danger,  Is 
so  necessary  that  this  Is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  inspiring  that  kind  of 
confldence,  if  nothing  else.  In  the  em- 
ployers who  will  be  subject  to  this  law. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  as  a 
fair  compromise  between  the  views  of 
management  and  the  views  of  labor  on 
this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  set  forth  a  very  able  argu- 
ment for  the  record  in  behalf  of  his 
amendment,  which  1  fully  support. 

It  Is  interesting,  in  looking  back  on 
the  history  of  the  bill,  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  considering  the  bill 
in  executive  session,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  offered  this  same  amendment, 
and  it  was  defeated,  once  again,  on  a  very 
close  vote — almost  by  a  straight  party- 
line  vote.  I  think  that  is  too  bad.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  health  and  safety  on  any  partisan 


safety,  we  are  once  again  concentrating 

power  in  one  department,  or  one  man 

whichever  way  one  wants  to  put  it,  be- 
catise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to 
run  the  Department.  We  are  putting 
enormoiis  power  over  every  industry  and 
every  business  in  the  country  in  one  per- 
son. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  least  we  can 
do  in  trying  to  make  this  bill  palatable  to 
the  American  people  is  to  provide  what 
is  proposed  in  the  amendment.  No  bill  is 
worth  a  hoot  unless  it  is  palatable,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  enforced.  We  could  not 
possibly  find  enough  Inspectors  to  impose 
upon  this  vast  area  of  geography  and  the 
vast  niunber  of  people  in  our  country  a 
bill  which  people  will  not  volimtarily 
comply  with  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases.  And  if  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  feels  that  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing here  is  going  to  inject  a  Federal  agen- 
cy into  their  business  and  into  every  In- 
dtistry  in  the  coimtry.  we  are  really  going 
to  have  bad  problems  with  It.  So  a  panel 
on  enforcement  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
very  least  we  can  do — the  very  least — In 
order  to  try  to  avoid  the  star  chamber 
procedure  which  we  have  had  for  far  too 
loiig  in  too  many  agencies.  We  have  had 
it  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We 
have  had  It  in  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies. 

Person  after  person  after  person  who 
has  looked  into  the  problem  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  agencies  of  our  Oov- 
emment  has  said,  "You  should  separate 
these  functions."  This  is  not  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democratic  idea.  This  is  not  a 
labor  or  business  Idea.  This  Is  the  Idea  of 
any  number  of  experts  who  have  looked 
at  the  Independent  agencies  and  have 
said,  "Separate  the  etiforcement  proce- 
dure from  the  rules  procedure  and  from 
the  inspection  procedure."  An  article  I 
read  a  couple  of  days  ago  proposed  some- 
thing along  this  line:  that  perhaps  this 
Is  a  new  method  by  which  we  ought  to 
approach  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  have  sugges- 
tions from  other  people:  all  we  have  to 
do  Is  look  at  It.  Let  us  take  a  business- 
man who  runs  a  department  store,  and 
not  consider  the  refineries  and  steel  mills 
and  other  businesses  that  have  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  urging  protection 
for  those  businesses.  Let  us  take  a  depart- 
ment store,  because  this  law  Is  equally 
applicable  to  department  stores.  Regula- 
tions are  established  after  determination 
of  what  safety  requirements  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Alaska.  Are  they  going  to  be  the 
same  in  MLssissippl  or  in  Virginia  or 
Colorado?  So  regulations  are  established 
after  a  determination  of  what  the  prob- 
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basis;  and  I  hope  we  will  not  be  so  doing     lems  will  be  In  stores  all  over  the  coun 


when  the  amendment  comes  to  a  vote  a 
few  minutes  from  now. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  explosive 
issue  here.  We  are  dealing  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  people  through- 
out our  country  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  gone  too  far  in  the  process 
of  injecting  itself  into  businesses  and  the 
regulation  of  human  life;  that  we  are  all 
numbers,  classified  on  a  computer  back 
here  in  Washington;  that  no  one  can 
really  have  initiative  and  an  innovative 
approach  any  more,  because  all  of  us  are 
regulated  here  in  Washington.  And  here. 
In  the  name  of  occupational  health  and 


try.  Then  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
to  come  along  and  make  Inspections  and 
determine  whether  rules  and  regulations 
are  going  to  be  put  Into  effect — the  same 
department  that  makes  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  begin  with. 

They  say  that  in  Alaska,  or  New  Jersey, 
or  Colorado,  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
rule.  So  tliey  bring  back  a  finding  of  a 
vtolation.  as  an  inspector  of  the  Labor 
Department,  and  submit  it.  and  then  the 
Labor  Department  decides  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  or  not;  whether  its 
own  inspector  is  right.  Perhaps  there 
must  be  a  hearing  examiner.  Many  such 


hearing  examiners  wotdd  have  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  type  of  situation. 

The  hearing  examiner  will  decide  it 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  Secretary, 
and  then  someone  can  go  to  court  if  he 
decides  to  go  to  that  trouble  and  expense. 
But  It  is  one  department,  one  group  of 
people,  one  agency,  doing  the  whole 
tiling— setting  the  rules,  doing  the  in- 
spection, doing  the  administraUon.  estab- 
lishing the  aUeged  violations,  and  then 
deciding  whether  there  has  been  one. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  totally  antagonistic  to  our  sense 
of  jusUce  and  fair  play  in  this  country 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  not 
made  any  kind  of  massive  or  innovative 
change.  All  he  says  is.  "Let  us  have  some- 
one else  decide  whether  the  rules,  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  administration  of  which  is 
in  the  Labor  Department,  the  inspection 
of  which  is  in  the  Labor  Department 
have  in  fact  tieen  violated,  but  let  us  have 
a  separate  board  do  It."  I  think  he  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  such  an  approach 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Plorida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  disthigulshed  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  question  of  pub- 
Uc confldence  and  acceptance  is  very 
deeply  Involved  as  we  consider  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  I  think  an  independent 
enforcement  agency  In  my  State,  at  least 
where  I  have  observed  for  a  good  long 
time  what  has  been  going  on  will  be 
much  more  acceptable  to  employers,  and 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  to  employees, 
than  will  the  program  presented  by  the 
committee  bUl,  under  which  the  same 
agency  wUI  control  the  whole  process 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  court,  which  means 
a  long  and  expensive  process,  much 
longer  than  would  be  involved  under  this 
amendment. 

I  base  my  statement  upon  two  ob- 
servations which  I  made,  first  on  the 
operaUon  under  the  Wagrcr  Labor  Act 
T^t  was  an  agency  which  handled 
both  the  regulatory  work  and  the  Inspec- 
Uon  work,  and,  eventuaUy,  the  question 
Of  whether  performance  was  as  it  should 

I  know  perfecUy  weU,  from  my  own 
vSl  jS^  ??  »  lawyer  over  a  good  many 
Tk^v"^*'  '^*  '™Pression  prevailed  that 
the  labor  unions  and  the  labor  union  ad- 
mhilstrators  and  managers  and  leaders 
were  much  too  close  to  the  personnel  of 
the  board  under  the  Wagner  Act.  and 
.mSL**^  '"■*  "•'JecUve  and  impartial 
Judgmente  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
ttiat  agency. 

I  came  here  and  parOcipated  in  the 
repeal  of  that  act  and  the  setting  up  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  decidedly  more 
f^^P^ble  s«tup  than  was  true  under 
the  Wagner  Labor  Act 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  recaU  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
preceding  administration,  Mr.  WIrtz  was 
Biven  Jurlsdicuon  to  make  declsloiis  In 

2.T»iTf^~"'"'  '  '*°  •""  ""««"»"  hi«  con- 
scientiousness—In  which  he  had  small 
experience  and  in  which  his  Judgment 


was  vei-y  impracUcal  and  In  which  his 
judgment  was  more  or  less  final,  unless 
one  wanted  o  go  to  the  expense  of  long 
litigaUon,  The  opinion  still  prevailed  in 
our  State  among  our  largest  employers 
those  who  operate  concentrate  plants' 
canning  plants,  processing  pUnts  of  one 
kmd  or  another  In  the  field  of  process- 
ing agricultural  products,  whether  meat 
fruits,  vegetables,  or  whatnot.  There 
was  the  feeling  that  the  decisions  of  the 
then  Secretai-y  of  Lalror — and  I  «gain 
say  that  I  do  not  question  his  soundness 
of  conscience— were  not  practicable, 
were  not  objective,  and  were  much  more 
neariy  in  accord  with  the  demands  and 
expectations  of  those  who  were  directly 
representing  the  l.-.bor  organizations 

I  think  that  it  will  be  much  more 
acceptable,  in  my  State  at  least,  to  have 
an  independent  agency  such  as  Is  sug- 
gested in  the  pending  amendment  to  ban- 
die  the  enforcements,  and  for  that  reason 
I  strongly  favor  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
quesUon? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  a  most 
distinguished  and  wise  counselor  in  mat- 
ters of  agriculttu-e.  Not  to  make  that  ex- 
clusive: he  has  been  a  wise  counselor  for 
Senators  in  many  areas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
such  time  as  we  may  need  for  this  col- 
loquy. 

I  did  refer  to  the  operaUon  of  in- 
yesUgatlons  and  declslMis  in  the  quasi- 
Judicial  area  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  1  did  refer  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  and  also  the  Federal 
Seed  Act. 

The  statutes  governing  all  of  these 
areas  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  invesUgate  violations  of  the 
statutes  and  appUcable  regulations,  and 
to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  or  sus- 
pend the  right  of  a  business  to  engage 
m  a  regulated  activity  because  of  viola- 
tions. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  Uiis  I 
said  that  I  know  of  no  abuses  under  that 
analogous  procedure  that  resides  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  its 
Cabinet  officer,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  used  that  in  analogy  to  what  is 
provided  In  the  bUl  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wondered  If  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  comment  on  any  abuses  that 
he  has  seen  In  that  area 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  comment. 
I  nave  not  seen  great  abuses  in  that  area 
I  tmnk  that  agricultural  people  gen- 
eraUy  have  great  confldence  in  the  wise 
objective,  and  pracUcal  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

In  the  fleld  of  labor  the  situation  Is 
quite  different.  There  is  always  a  certain 
combativcness  between  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employing  organizations.  I 
have  not  seen  that  present  in  the  field  of 
agriculture;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
tried  to  transfer,  as  the  Senator  will 
remember,  the  administrative  functions 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  labor  matters,  and 
the  Senate  was  evenly  divided,  in  a  50-50 

l°^\°^J!^'-  ■"'"*■"■  *"<'  toe  question 
had  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the 
then  Vice  President,  showing  that  a 
great  many  Senators  felt  as  I  do  that 
ve  can  have  very  great  confidence  in  an 
objecUve  handling  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  we  have  not  had  that 
same  experience  in  the  fleld  of  labor 
inere  is  too  much  conUnuous  combat 
and  continuous  difference  of  opinion  bc- 

^^t^^  **"•  ^"'P'°5'  »'»''  toose  Who 
work  for  there  to  be  satUfactlon  in  ad- 
vance, for  employers  to  feel  that  a  ver- 
rL'iL""',^  JuilBment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Will  be  completely  objective  and 
completely  practicable. 

The  Senator  recalls,  does  he  not  that 
we  tried  to  change  the  Jurisdiction  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary 

^f  »^.M.'"^  IV^  "^"^  °'  toe  control 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  that  the  Senate 
was  evenly  divided  on  that  vote' 
Mr.  WELUAMS  of  New  Jersey  Ye.< 
Mr  HOLLAND.  That.  I  think,  is  a  clear 
showing  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion,  whether  JusUfled  or 
not  as  to  the  funcUon  of  the  man  and 
his  top  assistants  who  head  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  —»»-"' 

Perhaps  I  am  being  unfair,  but  I  am 
staUng  the  result  of  my  own  obJecUve 
observations  under  the  two  agencies  that 
I  have  mentioned,  one  of  them  not  direct- 
ly the  Department  of  Labor,  but  it  was 
associated  closely  in  the  minds  of  the  em- 
tlnT";.,'"'  ■■*^"  °'  toe  actions  taken 
nf  fh","'^!.  T*^"'^^  ^-^'^  *'to  the  tS« 
of  the  labor  leaders;  and.  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  brought  about  an  misatis- 
factory  condition,  because  the  employers 

wou?d' J""'^'rfL  "«'  "»*  Judgment 
would  be  a  slanted  one,  and  very  fre- 
quently it  was. 

lilM^tTrS^^^^'  ""^  "■"*  '"  toe  other 
nelds  that  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  have 
"?1^?^  .'*'*'  experience  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  am 
quite  wUling  to  state  that  I  heard  aU  of 
ttie  able  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  he  was  quite  within  his 
rights  in  citing  many  examples  where 
tlus  question  does  not  exist  I  think  it 
does  exist  in  this  fleld  of  the  clashes  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  and  it  Is 
for  that  reason  that  I  strongly  urge  the 
setting  up  of  an  independent  agency 
quasi-judiclal  in  nature,  which  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  too  close  to  labor  or  too 
close  to  employers. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  Senate  long,  if  I  were 
here,  and  there  were  named  by  the  Pre.M- 
dent  people  who  I  thought  would  be 
slanted  in  their  approach,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  vote  against  their  confirma- 
tion. I  think  we  need  to  have  as  nearly 
the  Judicial  temperoment  and  the  af^ur- 
ance  of  judicial  settlement  of  these  parti- 
cular argtmients  as  we  can  guarantee  in 
this  legislation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  only,  without  cri- 
ticism of  the  committee  and  certainly 
without  criOclsm  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  that  I  feel  that  an  in- 
dependent enforeement  agency  will  come 
nearer  commanding  the  confidence  of  all 
concerned,  and  shortening  the  process 
of  enforcement  and  meeting  the  prob- 
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lem.  which  U  going  to  be  a  difficult  one. 
of  how  to  obtain  enforcement  that  will 
satiny  the  various  elements,  many  times 
quite  controversial  in  their  approach  to 
each  other,  that  will  be  Involved  in  this 
fleld. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Could 
I  ask  the  Senator  one  further  question? 
Would  the  Senator  generalize  to  the 
point  of  advocating  this  approach  offered 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  all  areas,  or  is  he  hmitlng 
It  to  this  particular  question  before  us? 

Mr.  HOLLATID.  As  far  Bs  mv  present 
attitude  is  concerned,  it  is  limited  to  this 
particular  question,  and  particularly  be- 
cause the  continuing  clash  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  Is  so  active,  so 
controversial  in  nature,  that  I  favor  the 
jetUng  up  of  an  independent  quasi-ludl- 
clal  body,  which.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  Just  as  dependable  as  the  courts  them- 
•elTcs.  and  so  regarded  by  all  concerned — 
Just  as  objective,  last  as  practical.  Just  as 
impartial  in  their  approach. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  be  so  re- 
garded if  they  were  a  segment  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Without  any  criti- 
cism at  all  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  as  I  think  he  knows,  I 
think  the  independent  enforcement 
agency  would  much  more  nearly  satisfy 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  would  have  to  be  controlled  by  judg- 
ments to  be  entered  by  the  enforcement 
agency  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
wondered  whether  the  Senator  would 
limit  it  to  this  area,  because  this  is  to 
repeat  one  of  the  sutements  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yesterday,  an  Innova- 
Uve  approach.  I  used  the  word  "radical." 
That  suggests  a  sweeping  change,  and  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  have  this  sweeping 
change  sweep  into  all  of  the  other  areas 
where  presently,  within  an  agency  or  a 
department,  we  have  the  various  steps  of 
enforcement  that  we  have  contained  in 
the  present  bUl  before  us.  which  Is  sought 
to  be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  I  am  not 
suggesting  a  sweeping  change  applicable 
to  every  situation.  I  am  simply  aaylng 
that  in  this  particular  fleld.  that  Is  in 
what  this  legislation  deals  with.  I  think 
the  pubUc  will  be  better  satisfled  and 
that  the  enforcement  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable all  the  way  around  if  it  is  by 
an  independent.  quasi-Judicial  body  weU 
cho.wn.  It  has  to  be  weU  chosen,  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. I  would  certainly  be  Insistent  upon 
Its  bemg  an  Impartial  body,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
slmuarly  Insist.  I  think  it  will  give  a  bet- 
ter result  here.  I  do  not  think  it  is  needed 
in  many  other  cases,  because  there  has 
been  no  showing  of  trouble.  I  take  these 
things  one  at  a  time. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  had  decided 
criticism  to  make  of  a  former  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  not  able  to 
support  his  judgment  in  all  matters  be- 
cause they  were  not  pracUcal  and  the 
secretary  showed  an  unfamillarlty  with 
the  problems  which  he  was  expected  to 
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solve.  I  could  cite  the  examples,  but  that 
is  an  old  story,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
need  go  into  it. 

The  judgment  prevalla  not  only  on  the 
part  of  employers  but  also.  I  think,  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  citizen,  that  the 
Labor  Department  always — perhaps  that 
is  the  right  thing — is  most  sympathetic 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  labor  organisa- 
tions. I  think  we  need  an  impartial  body, 
a  body  of  high  standing,  to  do  this  Job! 
because  It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  one 
That  Is  my  feeling. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  question 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
certainly  appreciate  this  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  This  may  be  the  last  opportunity 
I  will  have  to  engage  in  the  discussion 
of  a  bUl  in  the  Senate  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  can  look  back  over  a  little  more  than 
a  decade  now  with  nothing  but  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  Joining  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  m  debate  and  in  duscussions 
on  the  floor.  Over  that  decade  of  oppor- 
tunity, I  recall  that  we  have,  in  disagree- 
ment, worked  toward  the  greatest  har- 
mony we  could  achieve  and  always,  I  felt, 
with  mutual  respect  and  friendship-  and 
I  have  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Many  times  we  have  agreed,  sometimes 
we  have  disagreed;  but  I  think  we  have 
come  out  of  the  arguments  on  those 
occasions  Just  as  good  friends  as  we  have 
always  been,  as  we  are  now. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  but 
an  objective  approach  to  this  matter 
under  which  I  tfilnk  we  have  to  recognize' 
that  here  is  a  highly  controversial  fleld 
and  here  is  a  public  feeling  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  leans  toward,  is 
most  sympathetic  toward,  the  opinions  of 
the  labor  organizations. 

I  think  that  when  we  are  setting  up  a 
body  to  Judge  the  controversies  between 
the  employers  and  the  labor  groups  we 
certainly  should  require  the  setting  up 
of  an  agency  that  will  be  respected  and 
is  capable,  impartial,  and  objective  in  its 
approach.  It  is  for  that  reason  only  that 
I  support  strongly  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  uniform  courtesy.  We  will  always 
be  friends.  I  hope  that  after  I  get  home 
to  Florida,  which  wUl  be  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  he  will  honor  me  by  coming 
down  to  see  me  from  time  to  time  All  I 
can  tell  him  is  that  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
him  fishing  or  hunting  or  whatever  he 
would  like  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
cerUinly  appreciate  that.  Perhaps  for 
spring  training  and  out  to  a  baU  game 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  We  in 
the  Senate  know  that  one  of  the  great 
former  baseball  players  of  the  Nation  is 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  much 
too  kind  in  that  comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  time  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  14  minutes  re- 


maining, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preald^t.  I  have  no 
other  speakers.  I  wish  to  yield  myself  3 
minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  again,  as  Senator  Hol- 
land has  emphasized — and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  his  Intervention  In 
this  matter— we  are  not  arguing  the  issue 
of  due  process.  We  are  arguing  the  Issue 
of  the  acceptability  of  the  proposed  legis- 
laUon  and  the  feeUng  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  will  be  subject  to  it  that  It  Is 
fair. 

As  to  the  points  he  has  made.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  In  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  In  the  Equal 
Employment  OpportunlUes  Commission 
we  have  installed  independent  counsel 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  we  are  wor- 
ried about  it.  notwithstanding  that  aU 
the  proceedings  of  those  bodies  are  con- 
cerned with  quasi-Judicial  functions 
even  those  of  invesUgaUon;  whereas.  In 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  Inspections 
which  do  not  necessarily  hare  to  do 
with  violations.  The  EEOC  and  the  NLRB 
have  to  do  with  violation  from  the  mo- 
ment a  complaint  Is  made,  so  that  every- 
thing Is  quasi-judicial,  including  invesU- 
gaUon.  That  applies  to  the  SEC  as  weU 
In  this  case,  we  are  dealing  with  normal 
administrative  functions  of  investigation 
in  which  a  violation  may  or  may  not  turn 
up. 

FlnaUy,  in  respect  to  administering 
Uie  complex  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  the 
Secretary,  himself,  was  so  Impressed  with 
the  need  for  making  a  better  public  Im- 
pression on  enforcement  that  he  estab- 
lished an  in-house  enforcement  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  want  to  leave  that 
authority  in  himself,  although  the  law 
gave  it  to  him. 

For  all  those  reasons.  1  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  wlU  accept  what  should 
have  been  accepted  In  committee  as  the 
compromise  on  the  proposed  legislation 
between  the  views  of  management  and 
the  views  of  labor  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
do  so  in  one  moment. 

While  I  oppose  the  amendment  I  will 
say  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  Senator  froir  New  York  tn  Ms  whole 
approach  to  the  leglsUUve  process  gen- 
erally and  on  this  bill  In  particular  In 
committee,  and  on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  new  agency 
is  not  needed  for  fairness  and  sound  de- 
cision to  prevail  In  this  area  of  Govern- 
ment activity. 

There  Is  nothing  to  suggest  to  me  that 
we  need  fear  the  authority  that  Is 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
this  bill.  All  the  elements  of  due  process 
certainly  are  written  In:  and  if  confi- 
dence Is  to  be  inspired,  I  think  ;t  Is  to 
be  Inspired  by  the  soundness  of  the  deci- 
sions, which.  I  believe,  is  Insured  to  the 
extent  It  can  be  through  legislation. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  orderea.  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh>,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  <Mi-.  Dods), 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr! 
HoLiracs  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  McCiUiTinr),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparjcmam).  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tttoctos) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendxr),  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poho)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Coopisi.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Omurty),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiRCT),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Skiih)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MOMDT)  is  absent  because  of  iUnesa. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  ICansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLL«),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cock  and  Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Ocrney).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MtiLE»).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mtmoi),  the  Senator  from  n- 
Unois  (Mr.  PaacY).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Siotb),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

I  No.  383  Leg  I 

TEAS — 43 

Aiken  Fumln  Pearaon 

*''*n  GoMwater  Prouty 

AljQtt  GoodcU  BUHeU 

Bm«r  GrtlBn  Baibi 

Bellmon  Hansen  Soliwelkcr 

Bennett  HstflelS  Scott 

Boggi  HoUinil  Spang 

Brooke  Bniak>  StennU 

Byrd.  Va.  JavlU  StaVMU 

(^*»  Jordan.  N.c.  Talmadge 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho  Thuraioad 

CurtU  Uatblaa  WUUama.  Oel 

Domlnlck  MoClallan  Toune.  N  DaJt 

Eastland  Murphj  !.."."»«. 

Ervln  Packwood 


Bayb 

Bible 

Cook 

Cooper 

I>odd 

Dole 

Klleader 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Pong  Percy 

Gurner  Smltb 

HoUlnga  Sparkman 

McCartiir  Tower 

Miller  Tvdlnaa 
Mnodt 
PeU 


So  Mr.  JAVITS'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINtCK.  Ml-.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
October  13,  1970.  and  Public  Law  91-40S, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Fuqt;* 
and  Mr.  Neisen,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McKenzie  Lawson.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Duncan,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, members  from  private  life. 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a),  Public  Law  91-474.  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Donahttx,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  KxrrH.  nnd  Mr.  Comte  as 
members  of  the  Plymouth-Provincetown 
Celebration  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  601(a),  Public  Law  91-513. 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida  and  Mr.  Carter  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  on  the  i>art  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Koorad  Lud- 
wlg  Staudinger; 

S.  883.  An  act  for  the  reller  of  Capum  Wil- 
liam O.  Hanle; 

S.  1423.  An  act  for  the  reUet  of  Donal  E 
McOonegal; 

a.  345S.  An  act  to  autborlae  appropria- 
tions for  the  CtvU  Rights  Commiaslon.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

a.  3830.  Ah  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana- 
Btasia  Pertsovltoh: 

8.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pong 
Tal  T»l:  and 

8.  SSS8.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Bruoe  M 
Smith. 
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and  children,  and  home  loan  beneflts  to 
wives,  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  missing  In  action,  captured  by  a 
hostile  force,  or  Interned  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requissted  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.B.  14884.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  t'le 
State  of  Hawaii; 

HJ.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolutioa  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  Onlted  States 
of  Ita  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan 
American  Railways  Congre&s  Association;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1355.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HJl.  14S84.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Ctommlttoe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resoluUon  authorizing  approprla- 
Uona  for  the  payment  by  tbe  United  States 
of  lu  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Bailways  Congress  Association;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1356.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Prealdent;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


NATS — 38 

Anderson  Hughes  Moss 

Burdlck  Inouya  Muskie 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jackaon  Nelson 

Cannon  Kennedy  Pastore 

Church  Long  Proxmlre 

Cranston  Mafinuaon  Randolph 

EBBleton  Mansfield  Rlblcoff 

Fnlbright  UoOee  Stevenson 

(>ore  UcOorem  STmlngton 

Gravel  Uclntyre  WlUlams,  N.J. 

Harris  Metcslf  TanxirDugh 

Hart  Mondale  Toung .  Ohio 

Hartke  Montoya 

CXVl 2S6S— Part  38 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  13978)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
marketing  research  and  promotion  proj- 
ects including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3785)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  educational  assistance  to  wives 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  IS.  2193)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  standards  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  working  men  and  women;  to 
assist  and  encourage  States  to  partici- 
pate in  efforts  to  assure  such  working 
conditions:  to  provide  for  research.  In- 
formation, education,  and  training  in 
the  fleld  of  occupational  safety  and 
health:  and  for  other  purposes. 

AVKKUMKlrra    NOS.    10S4    AND    105S 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendments  Nos.  1054  and  1058  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bl(x:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendmentJi  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

AHSNOMSMT   NO.    10S4 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  the  word 
■The"  on  line  3,  strike  out  all  tbrough  the 
word  "life."  on  line  9; 

On  page  39.  Une  10.  strike  the  word 
■•such": 

On  page  39.  lines  13  and  IS.  strike  tbe 
words  "tbe  highest  degree  of"; 

On  page  39.  Une  13.  alrike  the  words  "Uie 
employee",  and  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  "em- 
ployees". 


XUH 
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On  page  39.  line  6,  •««  ■that"  Insert  a 
comma  ana  "to  the  extent  ptwaible.". 

AUENOMCNT    NO.    lOSa 

On  page  71.  line  19.  beginning  with  "The 
Secretary  strike  out  through  line  25. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes:  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
instructed  to  keep  the  aisles  clear  of 
those  who  are  not  Senators 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleagues  will  bear  with  me.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  manager  of  the  bill  might  be 
willing  to  accept  these  two  amendments 
en  bloc.  If  not.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
through  with  the  discussion  of  them 
rather  early  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendments  even  before  the  allotted  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  President,  section  18ia>i2i,  as 
presently  drafted,  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, ui  developing  criteria  for  use  In 
sUndard  setting,  adopt  criteria  -which 
if  applied  will  assure  that  no  employee 
will  suffer  Impaired  health  or  functional 
capacities,  or  diminished  life  expectancy 
as  a  result  of  his  work  experience."  My 
amendment  would  delete  this  confusing 
and  unrealistic  requirement. 

The  provision  taken  literally  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  accomplish  an 
impossible  task.  No  job  can  be  rendered 
perfectly  safe,  and  no  employee  can  be 
made  perfectly  secure  from  injury. 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  fashion  criteria 
which  would  assure  these  unattainable 
goals. 

Apart  from  the  normal  hazards  foimd 
in  any  occupation,  there  are  also  particu- 
lar vocations  which  are  Inherently  dan- 
gerous: and  while  the  risks  of  these  oc- 
cupations may  be  minimized,  some  ex- 
posure to  injury  will  remain  the  hand- 
maiden of  such  employment. 

It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  how  the  Sec- 
retary wUl  deal  with  thLs  provision  ad- 
minlstraUvely.  Should  he  Interpret  this 
congressional  mandate  literally,  it  would 
appear  necessary  for  him  to  forbid  all 
employment,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
necessary  to  proscribe  inherently  dan- 
gerous employment.  Otherwise  he  must 
simply  ignore  the  provision  and  exercise 
his  discretion  in  fixing  the  criteria. 

If,  as  I  suppose  to  be  the  case,  this 
provision  is  no  more  than  a  congressional 
nistrucUon  to  the  Secretary,  directing 
him  to  adopt  the  most  reasonable  and 
eUective  criteria,  then  1  submit  that  it  is 
totally  unnecessary.  It  must  be  asstuned 
that  the  Secretary  will  prudently  exer- 
cise his  functions  under  the  act,  and  he 
should  be  free  to  do  so  without  the  con- 
fusion which  would  be  generated  by  this 
provision. 

The  same  problem  exists  in  connection 
with  section  6(b)(5).  My  amendment 
would  delete  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  esublish  occupational  health 
and  safety  standards  which  most  ade- 
quately and  feasibly  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee Will  suffer  any  Impairment  of 
health  or  funcUonal  capacity,  or  dimin- 
ished life  expectancy. 

It  is  uiu-ealisuc  to  attempt,  as  this  sec- 
tion apparenUy  does,  to  establish  a 
Utopia  free  from  any  hazards.  Absolute 
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safety  is  an  impossibility  and  It  wiU  only 
create  confusion  In  the  administration 
of  this  act  for  the  Congress  to  set  clearly 
tmattainable  goals. 

One  of  the  great  safety  drives  is  to  ti-y 
to  eliminate  accidents  in  the  home.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  are  going  to  set  up  standards 
which  will  assure  that  no  accidents  will 
happen  In  the  home,  we  are  going  to  run 
into  an  impossible  situation 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  there  a  penalty  sug- 
gested in  the  bill  in  the  event  the  stand- 
ards are  not  .set  up? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  penalty 
suggeoted  in  the  bUl  in  the  event  stand- 
ards are  not  .set  up.  but  if  a  standard  is 
set  up  to  meet  the  criteria  here  it  would 
be  impossible  for  anyone  to  Uvc  up  to  it 
Th^t  is  the  problem 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  a  very  high  percenUge  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  are  not  caused  by 
existmg  conditions  but  that  they  are 
caused  by  not  obeying  the  existing  rules 
and  regiUatlons.  and  suggestions.  If  I  am 
incorrect.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  cor- 
rect me.  J  understand  that  better  than 
50  percent  of  industrial  accidents  are 
cau.sed  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerned 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes 
Mr.  MURPHY.  So  the  setting  of  a 
criteria  has  to  be  a  two-edged  sword  and 
there  must  be  punishment  in  the  event 
conditions  are  not  met  and  there  must 
be  a  punishment  in  order  to  enforce 
compliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators 5  minutes  have  expired 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  addiUonal 
mmutes. 

Mr^pOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  difBculty  of  the  language  I  am 
dealing  with  here  and  that  I  am  trying 
to  delete  is  the  requirement  that  the 
SecreUry,  in  establishing  standards 
must  assure  that  there  wiU  not  be  any 
risk  at  all.  ' 

I  do  not  know  of  any  housewife  who 
does  not  run  into  some  risk,  and  U  noth- 
ing else,  in  reaching  for  a  pan  on  a  shelf 
and  cutting  her  hand  on  the  edge  That 
also  happens  in  department  stores  and 
in  other  places. 

There  is  no  need  to  include  a  provi- 
sion that  tills  Secretary  or  any  Secretary 
would  be  unable  to  administer 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  point,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Almost  every  occu- 
paUon  entails  some  risk  of  Injury  and 
there  are  many  which  are  InherenUy 
hazardous,  in  which  the  danger  is  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Job  and  an  employee 
cannot  escape  regular  exposure  to  the 
hazard  for  "the  period  of  his  working 
life. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  bus  driver. 
There  Is  no  possible  way  that  a  bus  driver 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  could  be  assured 
that  he  is  not  going  to  get  regular  ex- 
posure to  these  hazards.  By  the  very 
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nature  of  driving  a  bus  over  the  road,  no 
matter  how  many  safety  tires  and  sig- 
nals are  on  the  bus,  it  is  a  hazardous 
occupation.  A  man  working  on  a  barge 
is  faced  with  the  same  situation  The 
same  is  true  of  a  stevedore  on  a  dock 
Almost  any  kind  of  occupation  one  can 
think  of  has  something  which  is  In- 
herently hazardous  simply  by  the  fact 
that  one  Ls  living  and  breathing  and 
there  is  no  way  a  criteria  can  be  estab- 
lished so  that  an  employee  would  not  be 
faced  with  some  risk  for  the  period  of  his 
working  life. 

Any  administrator  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  .«tatute  will  be  faced  with  an 
impossible  choice.  Either  he  must  for- 
bid employment  in  all  occupations  where 
Uiero  Ls  any  risk  of  injury,  even  if  the 
technical  state  of  the  art  could  not  re- 
move the  hazard,  or  he  must  Ignore  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  allow  the  woil: 
to  continue  even  though  some  danger 
exists. 

The  confusion  inherent  in  this  provi- 
.sion  will,  in  my  opinion  render  it  no 
more  than  a  hortatory  admomtion  to  the 
Secretary  to  fulfill  his  responsibUities 
under  the  act.  This,  of  course,  is  implicit 
in  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  statutory  language. 
My  point  is  that  in  trying  to  make  this 
bill  more  palaUble  there  is  no  point  in 
putting  in  criteria  which  caimot  be  met. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  1  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES*.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei-sey  On  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call  for  the  time 
not  charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Case  i .  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered' 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  and  the  modifications  that 
are  being  prepared  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  while  we  take  up  another 
amendment. 
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The  PRESroOJO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  make  that  request  to  read  "other 
amendments"?  I  have  some  technical 
and  pro  foi-ma  amendments  which  will 
b»  agreed  to,  as  do  other  Senators.  I  re- 
quest the  Senator  make  Ills  request  in 
the  plural. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  make 
the  request  in  the  plural. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  amended  accordingly. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  subse- 
quently said:  The  Chair  underetanda 
that  It  is  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoHDncK)  will  remain  aside  until  we 
return  to  It,  and  that  that  was  part  of 
the  original  request:  and  these  other 
amendments  may  be  acted  on  tmti]  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  re- 
asserts his  right.  Without  objection,  that 
is  the  understanding. 


EMXaCENCT     t^CATOB    BSACGNS 

(d)  (1)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (21  of  this  subsection, 
minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  include  a  requirement  tliat  emergency 
locator  beacons  shall  be  Inbtailed — 

(A)  on  any  fixed-wing,  powered  aircraft 
(or  u-se  in  air  commerce  the  manufacture  of 
wtlich  is  completed,  or  which  Is  imported  into 
the  United  states,  after  one  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  aubeectlon;  and 

(B)  on  any  nxed-wlng.  powered  aircraft 
used  In  air  commerce  after  three  jejrs  fol- 
lowing such  date. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  apply  to  jet-powered  aircraft;  aircraft 
ujjod  In  air  transporratlon  (other  than  air 
taxis  and  charter  aircraft) :  military  aircraft: 
aircraft  used  solely  for  training  purpoees  not 
Involving  aighls  more  than  twenty  mUes 
from  Its  base;  and  aircraft  used  for  the  aerial 
application  of  chemicals. 


AMr:HDMENT    NO.    531 

Mr.  DoMtNicK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  621. 

The  Pbesoikc  Opficer.  The  aroendiaen' 
will  he  stated. 

The  Bsalstant  loRlslatlve  clerk  procofMled  ' 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OoutNicK  Mr  President.  I  aik  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  tf  '•  ■ 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESiotNc  Oi^ncra.  Without  Mbjecti.^n 
it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without  objection,  th" 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Recoan. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  prlnte<f  • 
the  Record,  reads  as  follows; 

After  line  3.  p^te  143.  add  the  foIhiWit. 
new  section: 

"That  section  801  cf  the  Federal  Avlit  on 
Act  of  19Se  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  t'le 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  'Downed  Aircraft  Rescue  Transmitters 

"•(d)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  Include  a  requirement  th  >• 
dawned  aircrnft  rescue  transmltrers  shall  be 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case)  .  The  Chair,  on  belialf  of  the  Setia- 
tor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RtJssELD  an- 
nounces the  following  appointments  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-474.  to  estab- 
lish the  Plymouth-ProWncetown  Cele- 
bration Commission:  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Adcek)  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoik).  and  the 
Senators  from  Massachusette  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Baoom) . 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2193)  to  au- 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 


training   In   the   field   of   occupational 
safety  and  health;  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall     „„  , 

be  very  brief.  I  am  delighted  the  Senator  Installed 
from  Nevada  is  in  the  Chamber.  This  is 
an  amendment  which  would  require  the 
installation  of  emergency  locator  beacons 
on  flxed-slng  aircraft  made  within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  that  is,  new  aircraft,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  emergency  locator  beacons 
on  flxed-Vrlng  aircraft  3  vears  after  this 
dato,  which  are  sHll  flying. 

We  consider  tills  to  be  an  Important 
provision.  It  was  taken  to  conference  but 
it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 
Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  health 
and  safety  measures  and  we  have  an 
enormous  problem  trying  to  locate 
downed  aircraft,  it  seems  to  me  tlils  is  an 
appropriate  place  for  the  amendment. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  record 
of  spending  over  $2  million  In  gas  alone 

._  „?_.fE?"   _Yff  *?"  "2*"'°° '"  *  y^'*     li^  """n  pi'  in'o  amendment  form    It  was 

an  original   bUl   Introduced  by  the  Senator 


"  '( I )  on  any  aircraft  for  use  In  air  com- 
merce, the  manufacture  of  which  is  com- 
pleted, or  which  is  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  after  six  monttis  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection; 

"  '(2)  on  any  aircraft  used  In  air  tranrp^r- 
Utlon  after  two  years  fonowlng  such  da^e: 
and 

"  •  (3)  on  any  aircraft  used  m  air  commerce 
after  Ave  years  following  such  date.'  " 

Mr.  DosnwicK.  Mr.  President,  the  printed 
amendment  is  on  every  Senator's  desJc 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes  to  expU:n  the 
amendment  It  may  take  a  little  more  lime. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  take  ?ery  long  I  hope  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  wUl  accept  the 
amendment.  If  be  Is  not  going  to  accept  it 
and  can  so  Indicate  now.  we  might  as  well 
get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CsNNON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  accept  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has  to  say. 


In  connection  with  Air  Force  i>ersonnel 

looking  for  downed  aircraft.  We  have  an 

enormous  loss  of  life  involved,   much 

human  agony  on  the  part  of  relatives 

and  the  problems  of  estates  concerned! 

-— ,    „.   ^^,    „  „c^     ,    ^the  last  year  28  aircraft  went  do«-n 

standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful        ,,,  ^       "  ^^Bland  area  alone,  aircraft 

working  conditions  for  working  men  and     S      .  "'"^  '°"  '°''  """'^  ^'^^^  24  hours.     ^-  - „„  .„.  „.^„.^.^.,. 

women;   to  assist  and  encourage  States     fo'^'toen  of  those  aircraft  in  New  Eng-     rea.son5  or  because  of  weather  or  pilot  error 
to  participate  In  efforts  to  assure  such  °  '"'^^  "°'  '**°  found  at  all.  Nobody     °^  whatever  other  reason  it  might  have  been, 

working  conditions:   to  provide  for  re-     """"^  "''"^  ^^  are-  *«  »  result,  es-     .H^f^'"-!"  "?^  l"""  '>»PP«h'n«.  »"<" 
search,     information,     .Sucatlon. 'a?d     ^Z^^^^^^S^^    „,    ^^,^„^^,^    7^T:.ir—!^,T^^^TZ.'^^-l 

cheap  emergency  locator  beacons 
downed  aircraft  could  be  located  In  a 
matter  of  minutes.  It  seetns  to  me  this 
is  the  place  to  Insert  this  amendment. 
I  understand  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  no  objectlan. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the  floor 
I  ask  unanbnous  consent  that  an  excerpt 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

Tlle  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


from  Washington  (Mr.  Hagntsomi  and  me 
several  years  ago  and  again  In  the  beginning 
of  this  Congress.  It  has  not  had  any  heannirs. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
had  any  hearings.  I  think  that  the  evidence 
or  the  need  for  this  Is  perfectly  clear 

For  years  now.  we  have  had  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  go  down  either  for  mechanlc.il 


rescue  elTorU  are  then  started.  Then  aome- 
one  has  to  find  out  where  they  arc.  And  they 
itave  conrmued  these  efforts  and  have  spent 
many  flying  hours  in  dotne  so.  They  have  loat 
people  In  the  process  of  air  reecue  efforts.  It 
has  happened  all  over  the  country. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  money  to  the  tax- 
payers for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  the  cost  In  terms  of  how  many 
lives  of  people  who  have  not  been  found  has 


Of  colloquy   relating   to   this  situation      "**"  "haolnteiy  eitraorainary, 
dated  February  26.  1970.  and  a  speech        '  ""  '    ' 
I  made  on  the  same  subject  in  April  of 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without  »«»  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd 

objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  «ts  follows: 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  i96s 

lntheRlcORn,lsasf0Uows:  The  senate  continued  with  the  considers-        ,  .  

On  page  92,  line  20,  Insert  the  foUowlng  "<»  of  the  bUl  <H.R.  144661   to  provide  for     fl°"?  '  "J  "°*  '"  '""  ^^  "'  keeping  records, 

new  Section:                                                          «=  the  expansion  and  hnproveinent  of  the  Na             '^"■"^  *'"*'  "'"'««'  '*"™    '^-'  """• 


I  think  In  order  to  put  the  matter  In 
perqiecUve,  I  ought  to  give  some  agures. 

Starting  m  1961,  when  Inadequate  records 
were  being  kept,  two  airplanes  were  reported 
down.  Both  of  them  were  In  Collfomla.  or 
one  might  have  been  In  California  or  Ore- 
gon. Pour  persona  were  on  board.  They  have 
never  been  found,  neither  the  airplanes  nor 
the  people. 

In    1962,    when   further   effort    was   made 


Sac.  29.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Act  of  1968  la  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sabaacUon,  aa  fallows' 


tlon's  airport  aiul  airway  system,  for  the  Im- 
poaltlon  of  airport  and  airway  user  charges. 
and  for  other  purposea. 


aircraft  were  reported  down.  They  have 
never  been  found.  There  were  16  persons  on 
board. 

In  1963.  Ave  aircraft  were  reported  down. 
Tbere  were  10  people  missing. 


XUM 
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In  1964,  four  alrplan«  and  ave  people  were 
involved. 

In  19S5.  13  airplanes  and  33  people  were 
In^-olved. 

!n  1988.  13  airplanes  and  30  people  were 

I.i  1987,  12  airplanes  and  23  people  were 
:nvolved. 

The  most  Informacion  I  have  got  for  1988 
'vol'yM  '*  ""=""  '""I  38  people  were  m- 
We  do  not  have  the  Bgtires  for  1989. 
I  think  we  can  lee  the  problem  this  creates 
not  only  in  terms  of  rescue  efforts  involved 
In  going  In  to  try  to  Ond  these  airplanes,  but 
also  the  cost  m  human  misery.  Every  famUy 
of  each  person  who  haf  been  reported  down 
simply  llnda  that  It  Is  In  a  position,  legally 
speaking,  where  it  has  a  missing  relative  of 
one  form  or  another. 

In  many  states,  the  estate  Is  tied  up  for 
over  7  years  because  there  Is  no  presumption 
of  death  untu  the  7-year  period  has  gone  by. 
They  cannot  do  anything  about  the  esute  or 
about  the  property  situation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  do  not  know  where 
the  missing  persons  are.  whether  they  are 
injured  or  dead,  or  whether  they  have  simply 
OUappeared  for  reasons  of  their  own 

Prom  1961  to  1988.  there  have  been  a  total 

wi,K  UT'^'  """'"'  *""■'  """"y  disappeared 
with  139  people  on  board,  despite  all  the 
rescue  efforu  that  have  been  made 

What  expense  is  Involved?  What  does  this 
mean  in  terms  of  people?  I  do  not  have  the 
ngures  here  Immediately.  However  I  have 
put  them  In  the  Rtcoan  before.  ReclUng 
from  memory  only,  from  1981  to  1965  the 
cost  to  the  general  taxpayer  In  terms  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service  was  559  million 

These  are  Just  the  search  and  rescue  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  that  we  know 
of  And  in  many  cases  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  voluntarily  carried  the  whole  load  and 

?  .r'Li""""  '"  ">=  '=°"  °'  '"elr  ga.soilne 
to  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

I  have  some  news  Items  here  which  I  think 
are  pretty  Interesting. 

Here  Is  one  of  November  14.  1969  It  is 
enutled.  "It  Was  Terrible:  Horror  of  s  Crash- 
Stranded  Days  Told."  The  article  was  from 
Nevada  city,  Calif  It  describes  the  people 
who  were  talking  from  hospital  beds  Vhere 
this  woman  and  her  husband  were  S  davs 
m  the  aircraft  waiting  for  someone  to  coi^e 
and  rescue  them. 

r..^"^','  ""S"""  """'  ""'"IM.  -Colorado 
?,  ,  ^  ',  ""'"  ^^""'  '°'  IJK'"  ««ne.  • 
It  tells  of  a  missing  light  plane  reported 
down  between  Denver  and  Orand  Junction. 
It  does  not  say  how  long  this  search  went 
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•  lower  and  lower.  1  prayed  to  Ood  to  save 

Wtal  bed.  A  few  feet  away  her  husband  Mar- 
vin 35.  mumbled  thru  the  wires  binding  his 
broken  Jaw    'It  waant  the  pUnes  fault  " 

The  Vancouver.  Wash.,  couple,  en  route 
from  Reno,  Nev..  to  Disneyland  near  Ana- 
helm,  Calif.,  crashed  last  Friday  on  a  moun- 
tainside and  survived  Ave  days  on  melted 
snow  and  dried  soup. 

They  were  rescued  after  Mr.  Mller  strug- 
gled eight  mllea  thru  foot-deep  snow  with  a 
broken  ankle.  Jaw  and  wrist  to  a  mountain 
resort. 

•We  crashed  and  I  looked  up  and  here  I 
was  and  I  waa  all  right,  and  I  turned  to  Mar- 
vin and  I  said.  Honey,  lets  get  out  of  here  • 
she  said. 

But  her  husband  was  unconscious. 

"I  looked  around  and  there  a  few  feet 
away  was  a  cabin.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
get  out  of  the  plane;  I  was  aU  pinned  In  • 
Mrs.  Mller  said. 

"I  came  back  for  Marvin.  He  was  out  he 
couldnt  hear  what  I  said.  I  helped  him  Into 
the  cabin. 

"He  scared  me  so  because  the  blood  was 
Just  running  out  of  his  ear.  It  was  terrible 
Be  Just  kept  saying.  'What  happened?- 

BUn.T    PUtE 

-I  helped  him  into  the  cabin.  When  we 
got  In,  there  was  a  stove.  I  pulled  paper  from 
the  wall.  1  had  some  matches.  I  pulled  out 
the  cupboard  and  shelves  and  burned  every 
piece  of  wood  I  could- 

Mr.  MUer  was  delirious  for  a  day.  while 
his  wife  melted  snow  In  a  soft  drink  can  and 
prepared  dried  soup.  On  the  second  day.  he 
recovered. 

For  three  days  the  couple  stayed  close  to 
the  cabin.  -They  burned  an  abandoned  build- 
ing at  one  point  to  attract  rescuers  but  no- 
body noUced,  despite  the  fact  one  plane 
came  so  close  to  the  crash  site  "we  could 
have  hit  It  with  a  rock." 

On  Wednesday.  Mr.  MUer  set  out  to  seek 
help  and  was  fouod  wandering  along  the 
roadside  about  two  miles  from  Sierra  City, 
a  mountain  village. 

A  sheriff's  rescue  vehicle  then  went  In  to 
bring  out  Mrs.  Mller. 

COLOBAOO  CAP  Wing  Halts  Search  fob 

LIOHT   PtAKS 


rled  3;i  hours  of  fuel  for  the  aV4-hour  flight 
t-ns  CAP  sftid. 

The  air  search,  headed  by  mission  co- 
ordinator Maj.  Gene  Wlrth,  will  resume  when 
weather  permits.  Meanwhile,  ground  parties 
are  continuing  their  search  In  the  WlnUr 
Park  area. 

Two  Vltaia  m  PtANt  WaacKAoi;  Easoa  t» 
SEAftcH  Saves  Two 

Jackson,  Cauif.— Two  men  who  spent  two 
i'ni  .J".,'?*  "T'ckage  of  a  light  plane 
With  the  body  of  the  pilot  are  safe  today  be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  smoke  report  and  the 
determination  of  friends. 

Neither  Eugene  Ebell,  33,  nor  Robert  Staar 
17,  suffered  major  Injury  from  the  Jan  11 
crash  or  their  15  days  without  food  PUot 
Donald  Shaver  was  killed  In  the  crash  In  the 
faierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Ebell  had  chartered  the  plane  In  Fresno 
the  hometown  of  all  three  men.  to  fly  ui 
Elko.  Nev.,  to  pick  up  the  body  of  an  uncle 
who  was  to  be  burled  In  Fresno,  staar.  a 
irlend  of  the  pilot,  went  along  for  the  ride 

Ebell  said  the  pilot  tried  to  turn  back  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  because  the  plane's  wings 
were  Icing  but,  m  turning,  the  plane  lost  too 
much  altitude  and  crashed 

™f,^."J  '"',''  ^^*"  ""'  ™c"<«l  by  helicopter 
yes  erday  from  a  rugged  canyon  35  miles  Mst 
of^ Jackson  after  Staar  was  spotted  from  the 

They  said  they  had  heard  and  seen  search 
planes  regularly,  hut  none  came  far  enough 
up  the  mountains  to  see  them.  The  oraih 
site  was  nea-  the  7.000-foot  level  of  the 
Sierra  about  180  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 

staar  set  out  Sunday  to  get  help. 

At  the  same  time,  searchers  shifted  their 
aerial  hunt  to  the  east  because  of  an  ao- 
parently  erroneous  report  of  smoke.  On  their 
Tn,?  .^„""  '""  5<"«rday,  Doyle  Hawkins 
and  helicopter  pilot  Oeorge  Wuriburg  spot- 

overnight  after  walking  3>,4  mUes 

»,.  of"'  ,"  '"  •"""»  »  "»'  »«>  Marched 
the  sierra  for  the  wreckage  the  first  week 
then  gave  up.  Friends  and  relatives  of  the 
missing  men  collected  $1,400  and  hired  the 
helicopter  last  Friday  to  continue  the  aerial 
hunt. 

Doctors  at  Amador  Hospital  said  the  sur- 

VZ^Zr'L'-^""'  '°'  «P<««f  »nd  minor 
frostbite.  Ebell  also  had  some  crushed  ribs. 


I  have  another  article  entitled.  "CAP'S 
Search  for  Airplane  Is  ConUnulng-  This  re- 
SL"  '".f  »"Pl»n«  Solng  down  between 
Denver  and  Orand  Junction. 

1  have  another  article  entitled.  "Two  Weeks 

■^^^~^"^'^^'-  ^'"^  ">  Search  Saves 
Two.  -The  people  had  been  stranded  for  3 
weeks. 

» .Iff /"  l"  '***  <^"PPl'«»  that  I  have 
kept.  I  have  here  an  editorial  from  one  of 
the  papers  entitled,  "Protect  Pllou  From 
Themaelvea." 

«f„1?Zf  """"»"  clipping  entitled,  "Area 
Men  Object  of  CAP  Hunt  • 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  and  editorial  to  which  1 
Hacom    '""  **  P""'»d  •"  'his  point  m  the 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan 
■«  follows.) 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News 

Nov.  14,  I969I 

HMaoa  or  5  CaASB-SraANocn  Date  Toto 

Nctaba  CiTf.  CAtir..  November  14,— -Mar- 

vin  was  very  strong,  he  handled  the  controls 

and  piiiled  us  out,  but  we  went  down  again 


The  Colorado  Wing  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
(CAP)  Sunday  night  called  off  Its  search  for 
a  missing  light  plane  piloted  by  a  Orand 
Junction.  Colo.,  man  because  of  a  lack  of 
leads. 

-The  plane,  a  Cessna  150  flown  by  Qlenn 
Scott,  69,  vanished  Oct.  31  on  a  flight  from 
Denver  to  Orand  JuncUon.  Capt.  Harlan 
Cook.  CAP  Information  officer,  said  Scott  had 
100  hours  of  flying  experience. 

Cook  said  the  search  will  be  reopened  If 
new  leads  are  found. 

During  the  first  weekend  of  the  hunt, 
planes  were  kept  on  the  ground  by  bad 
weather.  But  fair  weather  made  the  search 
a  full-scale  effort  every  day  last  week,  with 
as  many  as  15  planes  and  25  ground  parties 
participating  each  day. 

-The  planes  systematically  covered  a  wide 
area  along  the  enUre  probable  flight  path 
of  the  missing  plane.  Cook  said  the  CAP'S 
effort  was  hampered  by  new  snow,  which 
totaled  19  inches  In  much  of  the  search 
area 

CAP'S  Seaech  por  Aafuuttm  Is  Continuing 
The  Colorado  Civil  Air  Patrol  continued 
Saturday  Its  search  for  a  small  aircraft  be- 
lieved down  between  Denver  and  Qrand 
Junction. 

The  green  Cessna  150.  piloted  by  Olenn 
Scott  of  Grand  Junction  and  bearing  the 
number  50938,  left  Denver  for  Orand  Junc- 
tion at  10:15  ajD,  Friday.  The  aircraft  car- 


raOTICT    PILOTS    FROU    THEMSELVES 

The  white  vastnesa  of  Corona  Pass 
stretched  onward  for  miles  beneath  search 
planes  Sunday  that  poured  over  Its  bleakness 
n  search  of  a  small  private  plane  that  ended 
its  last  flight  Friday  with  a  deathly  plunge 
into  a  mountainside. 

Finally,   after   hours  of  looking    a  plane 

spotted  a  clump  of  darkness  In  the  snow 

A   few   hours  later  ground   crews  pulled 

the  bodies  or  a  California  couple  from  the 

wreckage. 

The  plane  apparently  crashed  shortly  after 
takeoff  from  Stapleton  Field  In  Denver  at 
10:18  a.m.  Friday. 

Yet  searchers  were  faced  with  the  tre- 
mendous ta'ik  of  combing  hundreds  of  square 
miles  encompassing  the  flight  pattern  filetl 
by  the  plane's  pilot. 

This  time,  there  were  no  survivors  Bu- 
there  have  been  other  times  when  there 
were.  And  there  will  b«  others. 
_  Current  legislation  proposed  by  U  S  Sen 
Peiei  Dominick  and  State  Rep.  Ted  Bryant 
can  eliminate  the  ever  present  danger  ot 
persons  surviving  a  crash  only  to  die  of  ex- 
posure or  lack  of  medical  aid. 

Mandatory  installations  of  crash  locator 
beacons,  smai:  battery  powered  pieces  of 
equipment  that  shoot  out  a  life  saving  beam 
would  end  the  hours,  days  and  months  of 
waiting  for  help  that  have  cost  many  their 
lives. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane  that  crashed  Friday 
had  at  least  Sled  a  Bight  pattern  that  led 
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searchers   to  the  crash  site  In  a  relatively 
short  time.  Others  have  never  been  found. 

But,  had  a  (unciloning  crash  locator  beacon 
been  aboard,  the  crash  could  have  been 
found  In  a  matter  of  short  hours.  And  any 
survivors  could  have  been  rescued. 

I>esplt«  the  appareiit  need  for  required 
rescue  equipment,  there  looms  a  bigger,  more 
complex  issue  that  could  be  combined  with 
material  equipment  not  only  to  save  lives 
after  crashes,  but  to  prevent  crashes. 

Colorado's  mountains  nave  for  years 
claimed  the  lives  of  pUots  who  have  bad 
too  little  or  no  experience.  In  traversing  them. 

The  Intricacies  of  mountain  flying,  particu- 
larly In  single  engine  planes,  Is  too  apparent 
to  the  state  residents  who  read  almost  weekly 
of  another  pilot  who  "thought  h-  could 
make  it." 

One  does  not  receive  a  second  chance  when 
attempting  to  climb  over  12,000  foot  peaks 
while  being  pulled  from  below  by  unpredict- 
able down  drafts. 

So  the  essence  of  air  safety  points  In  more 
than  one  direction.  It  is  time  meaningful 
legislation  began  to  probe  effectively  all  the 
posslbUities. 

And  a  pertinent  direction  should  be  that 
of  specialized  training  for  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  navigate  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
the  air.  Without  this  special  training,  death 
from  the  skies  will  continue. 

Area  Men  Object  of  CAP  Hunt 
Members  of  the  Colorado  Wing  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  (CAP)  Friday  Joined  a  three-state 
search  for  a  missing  plane  carrying  three 
Denver-area  men  on  a  flight  from  Denver  to 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  men.  all  Martin  Co.  engineers,  were 
identified  as  Ted  R.  Jones.  36,  of  6591  8. 
Marion  St..  Arapahoe  County,  the  pilot;  Eu- 
gene W.  Harker,  38.  of  6065  Juniper  St.,  Bow 
Mar,  and  WUUam  DeVoa.  43.  of  3453  W. 
Bowles  Ave.,  Littleton. 

Capt.  Harlan  Cook,  Colorado  CAP  Informa- 
tion officer,  said  they  took  off  from  Stapleton 
International  Airport  at  11:16  p.m.  Wednes- 
day and  were  to  arrive  in  El  Paso  at  3 :  15  a.m. 
Thursday. 

He  said  no  report  of  the  plane,  a  two-en- 
glne  Cessna  310.  had  been  received  since  take- 
off. Cook  said  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
going  on  a  flsblng  trip  In  the  vicinity  of 
Navarro.  N.M. 

Cook  said  12  CAP  aircraft  and  three  ground 
parties  began  the  Colorado  phase  of  the  hunt 
early  Friday  on  a  full-scale  basis.  Colorado 
unlu  did  their  first  searching  Thursday 
afternoon,  along  with  CAP  personnel  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

Cook  said  the  Colorado  searchers  Prldas 
were  concentrating  on  the  probable  flight 
course  between  Stapleton  and  I^ieblo.  Colo. 
The  missing  plane  was  to  have  passed  over  or 
near   Pueblo,    and   Las    Vegas   and    Corona, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials 
In  Denver  E»ld  severe  Icing  conditions  existed 
on  the  missing  plane's  flight  course  at  the 
time  It  was  in  the  air, 

Mr.  Dominick.  What  am  t  trying  to  do 
by  this  amendment?  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  original  general  aviation  aircraft  when 
they  are  manufactured  must  have  on  them 


control  on  my  receiver,  using  this  signal, 
within  15  minutes  I  was  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  where  It  was  and  I  did 
not  have  a  homing  beacon.  The  method 
simply  is  that  when  the  search  plane  goes 
away  from  It,  It  disappears  and  when  the 
search  plane  comes  toward  It.  it  Increases  In 
volume  and  so  you  can  locate  wbere  the 
particular  instrument  Is. 

The  objections  we  have  had  to  this  par- 
ticular proposal  largely  have  been  from  those 
people  who  say  this  type  requirement  should 
not  be  mandatory,  that  It  should  be  volun- 
tary. The  difficulty  with  that  U  that  aU 
pilots,  including  myself,  are  basically  opu- 
mistlc.  One  has  to  be  optimistic  If  he  is  in 
politics.  If  be  is  a  flyer,  or  If  he  Is  in  the 
mining  game;  otherwise  no  one  would  go  into 
them.  One  has  to  figure  he  la  going  to  win. 
This  is  especially  true  In  being  a  pilot.  So 
they  have  not  put  In  this  equipment. 

There  have  been  proposals  by  the  FAA 
that  they  be  required  over  areas  such  as 
the  desert  or  large  bodies  of  water.  If  that 
method  Is  going  to  be  followed  the  dlfflcuHy 
is  there  would  have  to  be  an  army  of  in- 
spectors to  enforce  It.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  And  out 
where  they  could  be  picked  up  and  returned 
again;  whether  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
orient  the  rental  instrument — in  other  words, 
whether  they  are  in  proper  working  condi- 
tions when  they  are  rented. 

The  estimated  cost  at  the  present  time 
of  installing  these  instruments  as  new  equip- 
ment in  aircraft  is  between  •2S0  and  $300 
per  airplane.  If  someone  is  buying  a  new  air- 
plane, and  they  are  sold  every  day.  the  cost 
of  »250  to  $350  could  be  reUtively  easily  ab- 
sorbed. In  my  Judgment,  by  the  manufac- 
turer so  it  would  not  be  very  much  of  a  cost 
increase;  and  if  it  Is  not  absorbed,  in  t«rms 
of  lifesavlng  devices  It  is  not  going  to  be 
the  difference  in  whether  a  pilot  buys  the 
airplane  or  not.  All  one  vrauld  have  to  do  is 
go  down  once  and  have  this  signal  work 
and  he  wilt  know  how  important  this  signal 
is  to  anyone  In  the  airplane  or  to  the  famuies 
they  have  left  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Just  a  couple  of  other 
points  that  I  wish  to  make  and  then  I  shaU 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Pkcsxoing  Orrtctx.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  baa  expired. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  additional  minutes. 

The  PaEsmmc  Ofncca.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  4  additional  min- 
ut«s. 

Mr.  MACN0SON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Dominick.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  have  been  interested  in  this 
matter.  The  amount  the  Senator  mentioned 
Is  the  present  going  price.  However,  we  had 
some  Ksstlmony  to  the  effect  that  if  this  was 
going  to  be  more  widely  used  then  they  would 
be  able  to  bring  the  cost  down  and  as  they 
have  more  orders  of  this  type,  the  manu- 
facturers, whoever  they  may  be,  would  be 
able  to  produce  these  much,  much  cbeajier. 
Mr.  Dominick.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Magkitson.  They  would  be  Installed 
as  standard  equipment. 


be  more  or  less  mass  produced,  they  are  being 
offered  for  under  tl.OOO. 

Knowing  something  about  the  electronics 
involved  in  a  locator  tjeacon  such  as  this.  I 
feel  certain  that  when  they  are  required  to 
be  placed  on  aircraft,  they  could  be  procured 
for  between  »50  and  8100. 

Mr.  President.  1  commend  the  Senator  for 
Introducing  this  amendment.  I  know  there 
is  opposition  to  It,  but  living  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  having  participated  In 
many  searches  for  aircraft  and  having  lost 
good  friends  In  lost  aircraft,  I  think  It  is  an 
important  measure. 

1  might  aak  the  Senator  if  It  Is  true  that 
considering  Just  the  great  many  hours  that 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  spent  on  searches 
and  If  we  assume  the  ridiculously  low 
price — I  would  say  almost  impossible  price — 
of  SI  0  an  hour,  we  are  talking  al»ut  some- 
thing close  to  92  million  in  Just  the  coat  of 
gas  that  has  been  spent  on  these  searches. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Dominick.  The  Senator  la  correct.  That 
does  not  cover  the  coat  of  the  Air  Force  when 
they  go  out  and  also  particlpat«  in  search 
efforts. 

Mr.  OoLDWATTH.  Thcy  do.  We  have  a  group 
ft",  the  Air  Force  base  near  Phoenix  that 
goes  out  on  all  searches.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Is  not  the  only  group  that  goes  out.  We  have 
sheriffs'  air  posses  that  participate.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  an  aircraft  owner  in  Ansona 
that  does  not  have  his  aircraft  available  im- 
mediately for  searches. 

Probably  in  the  Senator's  Stat-e  and  In 
Wyoming,  Alaska.  Nevada,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  we  lose  more  airplanes 
every  week  than  are  lost  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  In  a  year  This  comes  close  to  home 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  OohUNicK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments. 

Mr  President.  I  might  say  It  Is  very  In- 
teresting. We  have  the  number  of  hours  for 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  In 
1968.  The  table  is  broken  down  among  East- 
em,  Central,  Western,  and  Alaskan  areas.  In 
the  Eastern  area  there  were  28  aircraft  miss- 
ing mor«  than  24  hours  before  they  were 
found.  The  East«m  area  includes  the  States 
of  Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland, 
West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Virginia. 
Tennessee.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mlsalsslppt. 

There  were  only  36  aircraft  missing  more 
than  24  hours  In  the  Central  Region.  In  the 
Western  Region  there  were  33  aircraft  miss- 
ing more  than  24  hours.  The  Western  Region 
includes  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
Utah.  Nevada,  California,  Oregon.  Idaho  and 
Washington. 

The  PusmiNo  Officeh.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Dominick.  I  yield  myself  5  addlUonal 
minutes. 

Colorado  is  Included  In  the  central  ar«a.  In 
1969  we  had  quite  a  number  of  planes  that 
went  down  there.  We  plotted  a  map  and  put 
It  up  before  the  Radio  Technical  Commis- 
sion for  Aeronautics  meeting  about  2  years 
ago  when  I  made  a  Ulk  before  them  In  Wash- 
ington. The  map  showed  airplanes  down 
more  than  3  days.  There  were  more  of  them 
In    the    area    of    South    Carolina,    Florida, 


.      ^„,  „„,„  „„  ^„^^^         Mr.  Dominick.  Tea.  As  a  matter  of  fact.      ^„^  -, ,     ..  ^  -    

a  locator  beacon.  When  they  go  down.  It  auto-     '  ^^e    had  infonnaUon  from  some  people     f       "•*>'«*■  "»»n  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
matlcally  emits  a  signal.  And  anyone  tuned      ^^°  *^*'«  *»e«°  In  to  see  me  on  this  matter      !?''  *°'*^",  ^  co"l^   °°^   beUevc.   I  thought 

*-    - ■  '  -  there  would  be  more  in  our  area  or  in  the 

area  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  However. 
I  assume  that  Is  because  of  the  lakes  and 
marshes  in   the  Southeast. 

There  may  have  been  some  of  those  planes 
that  decided  to  take  off  and  not  tell  anybody 
That  Is  always  a  possibility.  If  they  bad 
these  locator  beacons,  we  could  find  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prlnt«d  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  table  showing  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service  statistics  to  which  I  ha\'e 
referred. 


anyone  tuned 

In  on  this  signal,  which  Is  either  121.5  or 
2430,  can  home  in  on  the  transmitter  and 
find  It  within  a  matter  of  minutes.  To  give 
an  example  of  whether  or  not  it  works  we 
had  a  test  outside  of  Aapln.  Colo.,  at  a  time 
when  I  happened  to  be  flying  my  own  air- 
plane. I  was  notified  a  test  was  going  to  be 
made.  I  did  not  have  a  homing  beacon  of 
that  frequency  1  could  use.  I  had  a  general 
idea  where  I  was  going  to  be.  somewhere  near 
this  Aspen.  Colo.,  mountainous  terrain  I 
tuned  m  and  by  simply  tulng  th«  toIuid* 


because  I  have  been  very  active  on  it.  and 
they  hope  to  get  It  down  to  $50. 

Mr.  Macnuson.  The  testimony  we  had  was 
to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  GoLowATKB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Dominick.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OoLDWATsa  Mr.  President,  to  sharpen 
up  the  focus  on  this  point.  I  recall  that 
when  tr^oisponders  first  became  available  for 
private  aircraft,  the  price  was  »3.600.  Now 
that  they  are  becoming  mandotory  and  can 
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(Then  being  no  ob]eoUan.  tb(  table  wu  experience  wltn  flying  that  almoet  every  nrl-  to   olanes  »t   >  rn..   nr  .>«,..   .1:  iw. 

orterrt  to  be  printed  In  the  Bico«>,  «  lol-  vat.  airplane  that  wL  on  any^aulIJIJrt  Ott^^^lJ^t^  °°"  "'  """'   *^-'^  ***• 

:  anywhere  near  a  downed  aircraft  would  Join  The  system  woiild  require  six  latellltee  to 

An>o«.,cr  BxscOT  «m>  Hh:ovi.t  Sxmvica.  1IHS8  '■»  the  ^ch  for  the  airplane.  oover  the  United  StatS  and  from  la  to  15 

£iM(ern  <«  J!  JJ.C.  (includes  states  of  Maine.  ~JJ!;,       """^    '""    Senator    U    toully  to  service  worldwide  air  traffic  routes  Otten 

Vermont.    New    Hsjnpshlre.    Massachusetts,      ^3,    i <.....          ..  estimates  the  cost  at  from  (M  million  and 

Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  New  TorS,  Penn-  ^TT^.Tt^"'  f°.  ?""  ■*  "J^^  "''  "'^  "'  ♦««   million,   Including   development,   hard- 

aylvanla.   New   Jersey,   Maryland.   West   Vlr-  f?rS!,!!£  1^           "°-"fi'  '5,°^"  "*°'  '°'  '™"-  '•'""^''  """"  operational  expenditures 

g.nls,  Ohio.  Kentuclty.  Virginia,  Tennessee.  l,^h,emf m^L  „     u  '^'^T'.'  ^"^  "■^""  ^^^^  """'"  "°"""  "»«  "  "f«"me  of  about 

North    Carolina,    South    cirollna     Geontta  Pf°'""nf  ^ "»«  H°clcy  Mountain  region  with  Are  years.                                                               ' 

Florida.  Alabama  and  Mississippi  )                    '  S?°*„"f°„?'"L'  ,"""  "^.S",^  experience  with  Meanwhile,  the  PAA  and  the  Department 

Aircraft  mlsamg  more  than  24  hour...        28  t'SLe'^^me  ^^pe'rlenc^"  flr«s''hive    ^^  of  Transportation  are  beating  the  ,£^'" 

Of^hlcn  were  missing  more  than  a  ^Z^VfJ^^T^"^^^^"'  S^?ow°.Lfr  ^^^s 'in  ^n^Su'crC- 

O.J»t--t<^-ho-w-ii,-y- n-.-«r-£;«        '"  p«r,;t  SL\fL:r.^?„Tng^°""'""=  J?Xr  Avli'trorN'  '"^^-P^"--  S«!^of 

'»""■""'" -- B  When  there  uLch  a  locato7t^*Ulty  avail-  !:i^jo;[l,"v^Ppe'';r.i.^""'P°~'""'  ^'■ 

Total  .earch  hours:                                    °^=-  S^l  '?t'^,S%'u°^a?SS"to"sn^!5*ir'S,u  '■'^"«""  ""'«>  '"  >»«»  "T  l^^-  »lrllne. 

T<«- - - T^  Sr'.'Lo^^^.j^'fc^asrw^t^'  f^'.  r.'"'^"'  "-*  -°'"'"'°°  -"^-  •^- 

Cenfrol  ,«J!  Jl.c.:  (Includes  states  of  Mich-     SLS^!SIKrtrlm.M'''"!if *  ""k,"  """"•  "P         ">   ""  «<">"»•  avlsUon  category    private 
Igan.  Indiana,  nilnols,  Wisconsin.  Mlnnesou.     ^^  they  dramaUze  the  problems  we  have.      neet.  are  doubling  every  dic«le    Th^  I^ 

SerisSnyorn'g':=do"=:'s:r:  HSSFr^ rT-- — ^  '^t:'ji'Tuh  t^^^BS- 

^^Ar^nsas.    O.ahoma,    .n^ana   and  S^^S^Ll^  l^/^'^ot  .u^'^-'un^.i——! 

Aircraft  mlsalng  more  than  24  hours..         25  es  made        ""=""'■  ""f' »«  ground  search-  year  over  the  previous  12  months. 

How  many  were  missing  more  than  3  The  PMsmmG  Omcxa    Th.  tlm.  „r   ,y..         "^^  proposed  leglslaUon,  Volpe  contends, 

•tay»»   - IS  Senator  tSTe^TlrS                                   """^  ""^tolM  that  If  present  growth  In  aviation 

How  many  never  found? 4  Mr.  Dominick.  I  yield  myself  S  additional  L'.nfr  f"",'"""'  "«°  ^"^  commercial  and 

minutes.                                ->=eu  3  aaaitional  general  aviation  Intereste  must  share  In  the 

Total  search  boura:  m   order   to   be   totalis   f>ir    ,.«.   „r   •■,  development  costs  to   Improve  and  update 

as  Air  Pore. a»,  proble^^^ve  his  to'date  with  th^'nS'  US.  air^t  .„a  »!,„.,.  "t^HU^ 

''^   — -8.1(»  tlcular  system  IS  ti^equ^uon  of  who^lS^  -iSt^',/.^,   *^7'"""""    ■"•*■"    ^""""^ 

_^,                                              ""enlngltlsallrlghttoputupaslgnM  but  J?' "POf"""  °' ""'^'^  "-^ac  control  sys- 

T<"^   - - S.OOfl  the  question  Is,  wh§  Is  going  to  be  iStanine'              .^^  ""'""  '"  '*°"  "'  '°»'cHlng  the 

wester,  AJ,J,.C.:  (Include,  sute.  of  New  I?'  l-'erestlng  thing  ^thlt  the  ^AA^lffn  .TeTat^^nt  '^Im'^r'^Z  ^""""^''^  "', 

Mexico,   Arizona.   Utah     Nevada    Cmiitoni^  ">•  Process  of  completely  equipping  Its  own  f.^rti„     i        ^'^       airports  are   In   need  of 

Oregon,  Idaho  and  wiiln^'   '^"'°™"''  aircraft  so  they  can  home  m.         ^        °—  '"'^''g  ^  J^r^'^^nJ^,'"''  ""' 

ir^-^'si^r""^^'"— -  »  --•^uSe^rTaTarfi'trN^-isr  ^« ---'Ssiiion'?  r,s>i?.^^'wT,.'To: 

^rSSv^^^""?,"^"^^"-         "  "te  ooncept.  This  haf  ^t  bcS.  d^tTveTS"  P»  "«»'«"  •a'' »a»e  which  would  «t  up 

How  many  never  found? g  ca>ise  of  the  budget  proble™we  ha??  ^J  «  designated  account  to  protect  the  fun<£ 

Total  »«r.h  u,,„„                                 ^=  "'«'  «  "ate"""  overheSl  w^chcMId  o^ck  '<"  ^  °°  ">'  airports  and  airways.  The  bill 

t?^^^     °    '  ">•«  programs  up   within  an  hour  .>?.  ^>l  "tabUshM  a  federal  commitment  to  a  10- 

C^  Air  Force 1.0,1  j,^^  J:^^,An  Vlvl^alln  .f^a^  ^T.  *?•*    '""'°''   P"'^-^-""   Program.    It 

''*^  '-aSB  pln-polnte<l  It  is  really  a  qulWe«ri>r.u!  '"'"""^  *'^   """"h   <>»"  the  next  Ave 

nary  development                                extraordl  yj^rs.  starting   with   SIBO   million   In   flscal 

„,     ;           *•**•         '  ''°"'  '"  >»?  "»■«"  an  article  written  by  ^'S  "ri?  ""^  '^^  '^"'"'  ""  "■"• 

■*""*••  Dan   PKtner,  a  very  able  report^fo"the  ^v.'  P°»^"^-  '"  "laiUon.  as  I  pointed 

Aircraft  missing  mors  than  24  hours  40  Denver  Post,  written  on  October  19   igS9  In  ,      "efore.  If  It  Is  known  that  a  flier  u  going 

How  many  were  mlssmg  more  than  3  """'^  »•  mentioned  the  posalbUlty'of  using  jl^,/?' ,S         v.      ^^"-  """'  ^^  "" 

■"•ys? c  the  satellite  system  for  air  tnmc  control   l!  ?^"L?M^°VS^  »,"'«'''  P'""'  ""  "«  «« 

How  many  never  found? a  ""  also  be  used  for  the  air  rescue  effort  «Port  that  the  plane  Is  down.  It  Is  not 

—  — _J          I  ask  unanimous  consent  toTve  thfLu-  ??iT  £^™=-  ,■"","  T  l="ltably  happen 

Total  search  hours:  cle  printed  In  the  Hxcoan        "*  ""  tne  aru  that  any  private  aircraft  going  through  that 

t7.S.  Air  IMrce  mm          (There  belnir  nn  ohi^H„»   .^.    -.  .  ""*  **"  ""^  monitoring  those  signals.  By 

^^  --- ::::::::::~::::j:^  ,<^^to'l'e-p«ntfdrt°h"eSJor^',T  i-Jr^^-ntS-prirerSnl-r^^.t'r- 

Total  •  129  '  Second.  It  Is  totally  feasible,  and  I  think 

».»^  TsAmc  Corrraot.  SarXLurxs  Uaokn  It  Is  highly  possible,  to  get  the  commercial 

aicsp  (Hy  Dan  Partner)  airliners  which  are  crisscrossing  the  country 

""°' ----- — -1^  s::^<ssr'srt^-Lr^-f— :  T^^^iBBSt^ 

crasheS-SJ.^^oS^lS;::::::::::: ^V^  ^>^'Z.:S,r.^S-J;,-ZX.V.t^l  i€"3HStS£«-" 

Downed  aircraft  never  founO........  %     ^""^^F^^^Tj^^l:^,:!,  SV^?'      ^"°"  '  b^Tv^tSkTwlT^r  o'f'throS 

^^^A.o„.  Mr.  president  ^th.  senate     bTSSr^Sv'--^     ^i^^t '.?rsh'.°ad"'^,th"^ri,t;^oVr''coT 

^;=-Mj.^'^dent,Ithankmy  ^^^^^^^-^^^^  l^^^^.'^L:^,^  ^l^ 
distinguished  colleague  for  yteldlnE  because         thw  in-\.„»<~ _.  **  '^°°  ^°  ahead,  we  wUl  be  that  far  ahead 

L*^t"for^rg^L^'~  dSS  £HSrrH=°""4^  °  - -—  -  —•  -  -  - 

tLTp^l^ls'^rbl'^rticrj^^-i?     rj'^^.L'Ta^'t^-^'Sriroi      "Sr'r:..,c..ly,eld. 

selves'^  brings    up    the*^  ^n    Is^^.    t^t    i;  fn.  t^d°1Iter?.u  "x  "?*  ',""  "'"<*  "  "'  '^»'"'°''  '  «""«•  "^  ■'■^'^  «  '»*  Po'"" 

involved.                                                                "  °°':^r^?     ,?^*^     Technology    tor    the  In  colloquy  with  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  quea-  tS,«"  slle^manl^lr  r^f.  f "  ?"^'  "^^  '  ™  "^  the  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
tl=n  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  U^  p«p^  igTtton  iwimef  ?^tow-,  Sf^-  «  ""'■'"  '""  '"^  ^^  Proposed  that  very  thing,  under 
The  Senator  from  ArUiona  has  mStlonedThe  '«'"'°°,'?teimes  for  raw  s  Systems  Group,  lu  rulemaking  authority.  In  1968,  and  It 
rescue  efforts  of  the  Air  Po"ce  2d  tte  N^!  .hLT^L  ^"^  t^"  "^""t"  '°'  "«  »«ard  such  an  uproar  from  the  user,  and 
tlonal  Guard.  We  have  spo^^  "  t^'c^U-  S^  J^  'i„*°Hi?„"*"  ,1*°°  """  ""^^  P""*"  "^'  ""'  '*"'  •""■  "o  anything  fur- 
In  addition  to  these  effort,  ,«J,  SL'^y  ^JSlir^.'^^.'f^^  't^o-r^'afi^  )^^^.''-  ^^  "^  ''«'■  """   "^  "^ 
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It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  or  three  weak- 
nesses In  that  proposal,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
have  the  Senator  respond  to  those.  If  he 
would  not  mind. 

Mr.  DostiNicK.  May  I  respond  to  the  flrst 
one  flrst? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Tes. 

Mr.  OoHiNicK.  They  proposed  at  that  time 
to  preposition  some  of  these  locator  bea- 
cons at  base  operations  throughout  the 
country,  where  they  could  be  picked  up  on 
a  rental  basis  and  put  In  the  aircraft  and 
could  be  used  when  going  over  a  deserted 
area,  or  desert  land,  or  a  body  of  vjater.  That 
system  Is  not  going  to  work.  Many  of  the 
objections  did  not  go  to  putting  that  de- 
vice In:  they  went  to  the  question  that  the 
system  would  not  work  and  the  money  would 
be  put  up  for  nothing.  I  myself  objected  to  It 
Mr.  Cannon.  Two  points  disturb  me.  One 
of  them  Is  that  there  are  a  number  of  small 
airplanes,  two-seater  airplanes,  around  the 
country  that  people  plan  on  using  no  mors 
than  60  miles  away  from  their  home.  They 
like  to  fly  tor  a  little  pleasure  anf  sport.  To 
that  type  of  airplane  you  would  add  some- 
thing that  wUl  add  substantially  to  the  cost 
of  the  airplane,  without  reducing  any  ao- 
preclable  risk. 

Mr.  Dominicx.  May  I  answer  that  question 
flrst? 
Mr.  Cannon.  Tes. 

Mr.  DosUHicK.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
percentage,  but  I  think  It  Is  right.  Approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  the  accidents  that 
happen  In  general  aviation  occur  within  20 
miles  of  the  airport.  In  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  I  am  sure  In  the  Senators  part  of 
the  country.  I  know  we  have  cases  In  which 
a  person  has  gone  off  the  airport,  has  dls- 
appeared  In  a  cloud,  has  crashed,  and  has  not 
been  found  for  a  week.  So  It  Is  Jus',  as  Im- 
portant in  training  planes  as  in  planes  which 
can  be  used  for  cross-country  flying,  so  they 
can  be  found  If  they  go  down. 

Mr.  Cannon.  To  go  to  the  figure  used  by 
the  Senator,  I  would  go  further  and  say  that 
60  percent  of  mishaps  happen  wlthm  1  mile 
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Mr.  DOKiNicK.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
modify  my  amendment,  and  send  the  modi- 
fled  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  shall  read  it 
wll'  1°  '^'  "'  "^  ^  '^'  *'""°rs  know 

After  line  3.  page  143.  add  the  following 

evada    is    ri^aKnnatila     onrt        follOWS*  B"»«c«t,iuil    as 


The  PacsmiNo  Onrtcsa.  The  Senator  has 
the  right  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  ao  modify  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  strike  the  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and"  In  line  6.  and  Insert  a  period 
after  the  word  "date". 

The   PusmiNa   Omcza.   The   amendment 


the  Senator  from  Nevada  U  reasonable,  and 
I  am  happy  to  accept  It,  and  have  so  modi- 
fled  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rrcoan  a  table  that 
I  have  showing  aircraft  which  have  been 
missing  from  1961  through  1967,  together 
with  the  number  of  people  on  board  and  the 
States  from  which  they  were  declared  miss- 
ing. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  lu  the  S£coao  as 
follows:) 

MISSING  AmCMFT 


Arss 

Olis 

Persons 
onbotrd 

aa'"*".--: 

Dec.    1,1981 

Mst.  I4,l9t7 

2 
2 

loU 

4 

Looisisns,  T«xn .    ian     j  igs?  ' 

Soulh  (Uiolins Msr.    i.na 

°'fS" _.--  "sr.  I7.19t2 

uSUff^-^- JUBt2S.l« 

North  Clrolms.... ._         j^y  22.1962 

*"*S" •"«•  IIHK 

,„  ■*      Sept   1.19(2 

*'"t"- Od    16.1962 

^^l".    Oct    ia,1962 

washinilon.. Nov.  10,1962 


ToUI.. 


Ulah.  NtvuK,  CaMsnill :  Msr.2ll9a 

2,'«!»"-.- Jli»  20.1963 

wasAington _  _  Au£  28  1963 

Mchigin,  New  Vofk '.'_'_[  Nov!    3!  1963 


Totll  . 


of  the  airport.  A  gdod  n^iiy  of  them"  hap"     y*^'"!."" -Jan.  »,196l" 

pen  right  at  the  airport.  What  the  Senator  1.     S?'S  if'^S" - '">■  "■ "" 


">"  »°"I<>  help  in  locating  a  lost  alrpla 
Mr.  DoMDncK.  That  IS  correct.  ■"- .  

?eu  ?fi^,"™  """^  '"P*"'  '°  the  larger     w„l,™rt» l-Iirrr;-:":  1":  2!;  1965 

lets    T.ir.  ,),. .  p, _ May  17.1965 

i^'i^i^lL.- '»"«    '"SS 

Soulh  Florida j„i,    7,  ig6S 

t°"2'V"  ;;l '">»  "•'» 

Soulh  Carolini sopl  5  196S 

Kentucky.  Nortli  (^wliss Sopt   7,1965 


that  the  system  for  tracking  them  and  know- 
Ing  where  they  are  at  any  given  time  Is  much 
more  accurate  than  any  locator  beacon  sys- 
tem such  as  would  be  Installed  In  the  small     .,   .  -^ 

airplanes  as  you  suggest.  It  seems  to  m.  1.     i".'L    ■-  .    ;^ Sopt  13, 1965 

=^^:!^^^ss?io€;?£  r^ 

je"' alSran^  "'""""""  '°  '"'  — nerc'lal 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
Ti^^.f  '"  "•"  P""'  '•  "  ^»«  them 
Ll  ^k'?  P"'  "  '"■  '  "■"  P'rfectl?  wiuing  u 
wi'  '^',P"I'":?''  •""■   I-**  only  reasoS  H 


.  „-    ,: — Dec.     7.1965 

C»l''<"»'> Dec  10,1965 


lolal.. 


Maine,  Vamieol,  Now  Hasiiioliirs. . 

Maine  . 


Mai.  20. 1966 

Soomcaronna...;': •"'•jj^  "" 

?•"»;"'•  .MeJSSdniaetlB Api.  27.1966 

Soolh  Caiolma May  10  1966 

.  June  21, 1966 


ZZT  ^"'"'  °"»"^"y  is~U,kt^ny 
aircraft  used  m  air  commerce  were  not  JeJ 
Part  cularly  was  this  true  2  years  ago  when 
we  started  developing  this  device 
I  ""■=  Senator  will  feel  happier  about  It. 
I  am  perfectly  wlUlng  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment to  take  out  paragraph  3.  ■"'""<' 
As  to  the  propeller  airplane  problem    the 

commercial  airliner  going  out  over  water  ex-  '•'^    

tensive  water   hazards,  and   things   of  that      FtonUa  •«, 

rhunc  »,.  „— ^ Mlchijas.."..."!.'";?:""!!!!!"         ■ 

North  Carolina "Aoi* 


Aiaona... .M„.  1.  .nv 

North  Caiolma ^V..y.'\."  lune  2»!  1966 

Do ju).    14  1966 

f""'"".  MiajUtippi.  LwWsaa Sept  20^  1966 

*••*• -Sepl23, 1966 

Pd ,.,,  0((_     9  196& 

Alabama.  GMriv ™1  Nov.    silSGe 

""w  „..  Dec  20.I9W 


fi?^;  .  "i"  ^  ""^  perhaps  we  need  some- 
thing to  deal  with  those  matters,  but  since 
almost  all  of  them  are  flying  almost  totally 
under  Instrument  flight  conditions,  where 
they  are  monitored  aU  the  way,  I  think  thla 
may  be  asking  a  little  more  than  we  should 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify  the 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to 
eliminate  from  my  amendment  subpara- 
graph (3)  on  page  2. 


15,19(7 

to 

24,1967 

Utsii,  Nevada,  C«l»oriijB^^;;i";;'"  Tune    i.  1967 
fij'i' -June  14, 1967 

IS!^- - ''"     «1*7 

MIS""'! Hut.  26.1967 

FkliMla Oct     8  1967 

Soolh  FlorijU Oct   11;  1967 

Aihansas.  Ttisi Oct    14  1967 

Ohio,  Kenloclir.Tenososs,Gsgi|la.  Doc  23!  1967 


Total.. 


■  Downed  Aircraft  Rescue  Transmitters 
"(d)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section   shall    Include    a    requirement   that 
downed    aircraft    rescue    transmitters    shall 
be  installed— 

"(1)  on  any  aircraft  for  use  In  air  com- 
merce, except  Jet  aircraft  used  In  oommer- 
clal  transport,  the  manufacture  of  which  Is 
completed,   or   which   Is  Imported   Into   the 
United    states,   after  six   months   foUowIng 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection" 
I  think    If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  does 
not  mind,  we  will  change  that  to  "one  year " 
Instead  of  "six  months". 
Mr.  Cannon.  Very  well. 
The  PaxsmiNo  Orricxa.  The  amendment 
win  be  modified  as  specified. 
Mr  DoHiNicE.  So  It  would  nad : 
After  one  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  subsecuon: 
and  then  continuing; 

(21   on  any  aircraft  used  m  air  tnnspor- 
tatlon  after  three  years  following  ouch  date 
Subsection  (3)  would  be  stricken. 
As  such,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  wlU  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  aa  now  modlfled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  ume. 
The  PaasmiNG  Opncra.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  DoMtNicK  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PaaamiKO  Omcia.  The  remaining 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No  Sai) 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  boKi- 
NicK).  as  modlfled. 

The  amendment,  as  modlfled,  was  agreed 


"SHtK-Totr— 6ntK-Toor 

(Address  by  Prrka  H.  DoutNiCK,  U.S. 

Senator) 

"May.  1967  Dear  Editor:  Tou  can  remove 
my  husbands  name  from  your  sample  copy 
mailing  list  He  was  killed  In  1965.  The  craah 
occurred  only  about  33  miles  from  our  home 
airport  on  a  heavily  timbered  mesa.  Search- 
ers estimated  they  flew  over  the  spot  at  least 
20  times  but  could  not  see  s  sign  of  the  plane 
because  of  the  way  It  bad  dived  Into  the 
timber." 

This  was  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  "Aero 
West"  Magazine  from  one  of  my  constituents 
In  Gunnison,  Colorado. 

"C.Q."— ( "Seek-Tou")— has  been  the  fa- 
miliar call  of  "Ham"  radio  operators  the 
world  over  seeking  contact  with  whomever 
might  be  listening.  In  the  phonetic  sense  It 
very  well  fits  the  theme  of  this  conference. 
For  we  are  seeking  to  make  It  easier  to  find 
an  aircraft  and  Its  occupants  who  may  have 
encountered  an  emergency  situation  and 
have  t>ecn  forced  to  attempt  an  emergency 
landing  away  from  any  airport,  and  very 
likely  in  "an  unfriendly  environment."  If  the 
emergency  occurs  In  rough  terrain,  the  like- 
lihood of  Injury  to  the  occupants  Is  high,  and 
the  dangers  are  compounded  If  adverse 
weather  conditions  prevail  In  the  area  where 
the  emergency  occurred.  Adverse  weather 
not  only  endangere  the  survival  of  Injured 
and  uninjured  passengers  alike,  but  can  and 
often  does  Increase  the  hazards  to  the  dedi- 
cated people  who  risk  their  own  lives  while 
trying  to  help  those  In  distress. 


XUM 
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Ovr  «nco«»  In  Biullii«  itnroM  aircraft  has 
been  fairly  good,  but  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances we  have  failed  tragically  m  locating 
the  aircraft  until  weeks  or  moathi  after  the 
acolflent— loo  late  to  help  those  who  aur- 
»l»ed  the  accident  but  later  perUhed  from 
long  exposure  In  the  hoauie  environment 
Moat  recently,  the  nation  was  shocked  to  read 
In  the  n^arspapers  of  the  diary  kept  by  16- 
year  old  Carla  Olen.  documenting  the  two- 
month  long  struggle  of  the  three  members  of 
this  family  to  surrlye  after  their  light  plane 
went  down  in  the  mountains  of  California 
on  March  11th  last  year.  A  deer  hunter 
nnally  happened  upon  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  on  October  2nd— all  months  too  late  i 
to  my  own  state  of  Colorado,  evidence 
found  at  the  scene  indicated  that  Dr  w 
Bandolph  Lovelace  and  hu  wife  survived 
the  crash  of  their  rented  plane  In  Decem- 
ber, IMS,  but  died  of  exposure  before  they 
wwre  found,  even  though  countless  hours 
weee  spent  In  searching  for  them  And  as  I 
recall.  It  was  during  that  search  that  we  lout 
one  ol  our  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes  piloted  by 
an  Air  Force  Sergeaivt  from  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base. 

But  such  tragedies  are  not  limited  to  our 
Western  states  to  fact,  yoo  documented  In 
your  "Sy.«em  for  Itowned  Aircraft  Location" 
rtudy.  published  m  January,  19«S,  the  four- 
day  struggle  for  survival  of  Drs  Miller  and 
QHlnn.  whose  plane  went  down  in  the  small 
state  of  Vermont  on  February  21.  1959  but 
W5  not  foimd  until  May  6  of  that  year  Dr 
Miller  teprt  a  diary,  too.  It  closed  with- 
Ooodby  all.  This  Is  saving  a  lot  of  exnen- 
ntenta.  I  hope." 

,  fj^'"  "'*  °"'"'  "•">?'«■  but  this  map 
tells  the  story  more  graphically. 

Oeaplia  the  tens  of  thousands  of  search 
hours  spent  by  the  Qvll  Air  Patrol,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Quard  and  the  PAA.  planes 
and  their  occupants  are  still  missing  In  varl- 
oua  pans  Of  the  country,  not  only  In  the 
western  Region  It  strikes  me  that  the  FAA 
notice  give,  the  false  Impression  that  the 
problem  Is  centered  In  the  Western  Region 
This  stems  from  the  fact  that  m  lUnatraUng 
tUe  eitent  of  the  problem,  the  FAA  on  pagS 
3  of  the  Notice  ol  Proposed  Rule  Ma»lig 
if-"'"-  "'"  "^  Western  Region  31  air" 
craft  have  been  listed  as  missing  and  have 
not  been  loKited  during  the  lO-year  period 
between  1967  and  19«7. "  I  did  not  haiTac- 
cesa  to  the  statistics  on  missing  and  un- 
located  aircraft  for  this  ten-year  period,  and 
theref^ha.e  used  the  period  since  the 
A<»o«P*»  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  km 
i?»^«nr,^«lm  October  of  19.1.  e.vjndln^ 
through  December  31.  1967. 1  might  add.  als? 

SS-.i^f";  "^  ""'  '^'^  through  the 
month  or  January.  1968.  I  would  have  added 
two  more  mUKlng  plaMa  in  my  own  state 

Sn^-T^  °^  °'  "»~  »■"  ""h  'h'-l'S 
since  the  am  day  of  January,  piloted  by  a 

Longmont.    Colorado,   doctor;    and   the  sec- 

JZi^tSLS"" '""  ""'^  •" '  ^'•«° 

The  croMcs  on  the  map  represent  the  gen- 
H  ,Ji"J"  """•  >«arch«  have  been  lon- 
l^.*?  ^l"^  A"«pace  R.sc.,e  and  Hecove?, 
Service,  avU  Air  Patrol  and  Coast  Guard  f3 

during  Lhe  past  sis  years 

R^on-NOT  the  Western  Keglon-ha.  the 

^TL?^""^"'  "^'"S  ■!'•':">"  Florida 
^  with  7  and  poeslbly  a,  since  In  one  case 

5^^^  ;  Alabama  South  CsroUna  has  6, 
^,^  .  U!"™'  Carolina  which  ha,  4  and 
po«lbly  i  because  it  Is  not  certain  In  which 
or  4  states  one  plane  went  down    Alabama 

^Ab^       involved     in     two     multi-state 

«,™,f^J'.V°""^''y  """  "■"«  »"  a»e 
New  Tor»-New  Englanil  am  diulng  the  past 
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Hve  years.  One  Is  missing  In  the  relatively 
a«t.  and  certainly  well  populated  state  of 
Ohio! 

In  the  Central  Area,  which  Inchides  Colo- 
rado and  virtually  all  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  there  are  only  ten  of  these  completely 
lost  aircraft.  But.  note  that  four  of  them 
are  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  one  In  HUnols 
and  one  In  Missouri.  There  Is  only  one  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  there  Is  some 
question  whether  It  actually  is  In  Colorado 
or  Utah  If  It  Is  in  Utah,  that  would  put  It 
in  the  Western  Region.  Wyoming,  which  is 
both  mountalnoiu  and  sparsely  populated 
has  not  had  a  downed  aircraft  which  was  not 
ultimately  located. 

Washington  and  Oregon,  together,  lead  the 
western  Region  In  the  number  of  aircraft 
Which  have  not  been  found  during  the  last 
nvo  years.  There  are  eight  and  perhaps  nine 
aircraft  which  have  disappeared  In  these  two 
states  without  a  trace  since  October.  1961 
Again,  note  that  Idaho  and  New  Meiico  both 
or  which   are  mountainous  and  have  large 
sparsely   popuUted   areas,   have   not   had   a 
plane  down  they  have  not  been  able  to  And 
Alaska,  which  Is  carried  separately  In  the 
statistics,  has  had  eight  aircraft  which  have 
complelely  disappeared  since  October    1961 
There  certainly  hsa  been  no  lack  of  effort 
to  locate  missing  aircraft.  Aerospace  Rescue 
and  Recovery  Service  records  show  that  from 
1961  through  December  31,  1967.  a  total  of 
215.404  houni  of  search  have  been  conducted 
Sf.^S'J  ""*'   ■'"°">*'-  of   hours  of  search, 
T9,S69  houra  of  search  were  flown  by  the  Air 
rjrce.   the  Coast  Guard  and  others  dtn-lng 
this  period.  The  cost  has  been  high,  not  only 
in  terms  of  operational   costs,  but  also  In 
terms  of  lives  lost  while  searching  for  ml.M- 
ing  aircraft.  In  the  last  three  years.  ARR3 
records  ahow   that   two  CJIP.  aircraft  and 
four  lives  have  been  lost  during  search  mis- 
sions.  In  Colorado  last  year,  we  conducted 
13  search  missions  for  missing  aircraft  at  an 
average  cost  of  13.916  each. 

There  are  other  coats  that  are  eitremelv 
dlfflcult  to  measure,  to  addition  to  the  pro- 
longed grief  caused  the  families  of  the  occu- 
ponu  of  these  completely  missing  aircraft 
there  are  also  severe  Bnanclal  hardships  Im- 
posed, because  m  most  states,  under  the 
common  law  rule,  estates  cannot  be  settled 
until  seven  years  have  elapsed  and  a  nre- 
sumpUon  of  death  u  estahllahed.  This  can 
cause  all  kinds  of  problems  with  Insurance 
real  estate  and  family  finances. 

Our  primary  concern,  however,  la  not  the 
finding  of  wreckage,  but  the  saving  of  human 
lives.  Our  system  of  discovering  the  emer- 
gency and  locaung  people  quickly  muat  he 
up-graded  to  take  advantage  of  our  advances 
in  technology.  Our  present  system  li  plagued 
with  delay,  uncertainty,  danger,  tedious  and 
often  futile  effort.  In  most  Instances,  we 
don  t  learn  that  an  emergency  has  occurred 
until  the  aircraft  Is  reported  as  overdue  at 
Its  destination.  Quite  a  few  hours  may  elapse 
before  a  report  Is  made  to  the  Aeroepaos 
Rescue  and  Recovery  Center.  Even  then 
there  Is  further  delay  while  a  check  Is  made 
of  other  airports  to  determine  whether  the 
plane  may  have  landed  at  other  than  Its 
announced  destlnatlotu  Only  alter  this  check 
Is  made  la  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  alerted  More 
delay  occurs  as  the  CJt J>.  organizes  Its  search 
teama.  Then,  following  a  grid  pattern,  visual 
search  la  begun  along  the  probable  route 
This  boUa  down  to  a  proctlce  of  fiylng  low 
and  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking,  and 
looking  some  more. 

As  time  paaeea.  the  chances  of  successful 
rescue  of  survivors  of  the  downed  aircraft 
grow  less  and  less  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  study  made  by  the  PAA  which  u  men- 
tioned on  page  9  of  the  Notice  or  Proposed 
Rule  Making.  The  FAA  round  after  studylni 
survival  cases  that  50  percent  of  aU  personi 
who  are  rescued  from  downed  aircraft  ore 
recovered   within   the   first    la   hours,   and 


seventy-Bve  percent  of  the  persons  saved  are 
recovered  within  the  first  24  houra.  There- 
after, the  probability  of  rescue  diminishes 
sharply. 

The  blue  dots  on  the  map  ahow  the  ap- 
proximate areo  where  aircraft  were  located 
after  they  had  been  missing  for  three  days 
or  longer.  I  should  explain  that  the  Central 
Region  shows  these  locauons  for  the  past 
Three  Years:  and  12  of  the  blue  dou  InVhe 

JS",^  ^1°°  »"  ""■  ■"":««  located  In 
1965.  Since  the  Eastern  Region  and  the  West- 
em  Region  do  not  keep  these  records  for 
longer  than  two  years,  comparable  Informa- 
tion la  not  shown  for  I9«6  In  these  two 
regions. 

to  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  there  were  five  aircraft  during  the  past 
two  years  which  were  missing  for  more  tnln 
three  days  but  were  subaequcnUy  located 
One  of  these,  found  on  Haystack  Mountain 
near  North  Bennington.  Vermont,  on  July  4 
1067.  had  been  missing  since  September  la' 
1985.  Another  one.  located  October  12.  1967 
100  feet  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Williams  near 
Willlamatown,  Massachusetts,  bad  been  mlss- 
ng  smce  June  25.  19«7.  when  a  honeymoon- 
ing couple  from  Baltimore.  Maryland  were 
last  heard  from  en  route  to  Montreal  The 
Central  Region  had  17  such  aircraft  found 
m  the  two-year  period.  1866-1967.  The  West- 
ern Region  had  nine,  Including  one  In  the 
Baja.  Lower  CaUfomla  area. 

or  more  unportance.  the  red  circles  on  the 
map  represent  the  area  where  an  aircraft  was 
missing  for  more  than  24  hours,  but  was 
found  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Again 
they  seem  to  be  fairly  evenly  distributed 
across  the  country.  The  Eastern  Region  had 
13.  3U  of  these  were  In  the  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey  area;  two  to  North 
CaroUna;  two  In  Alabama;  and  three  in  the 
southern  Georgia—Northern  Florida  area 
The  Central  Region  also  had  13  Texas  and 
Colorado  accounted  for  7  of  the  13  that  were 
found  In  this  region. 

The  Western  Region  had  14,  with  California 
and  Wastungton  state  accouQUng  for  11  of 

In  summary,  this  map  shows  that  In  the 
last  six  yeans  there  are  60  aircraft  In  the 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska  which 
are  missing  and  have  never  been  found  to 
the  continental  United  states  m  the  lost  two 
years,  3<  aircraft  were  missing  for  more  than 
three  days,  and  40  aircraft  were  missing  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  days.  The  map 
also  shows  clearly  that  aircraft  "emergencies" 
are  not  limited  to  mountainous  areas,  large 
bodies  of  water  or  sparsely  settled  areas  It 
indicates  that  the  proposed  PAA  Rule  should 
bo  broadened  to  support  of  that  position,  I 
would  Uke  to  read  you  part  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  fall  from  a  doctor  In  Ogdensburg 
New  York.  It  reads  as  follows :  ' 

"I.  too.  have  spent  long  hours  on  a  search 
mission  In  the  CIvU  Air  Patrol.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  there  reaUy.  as  the  weather  was 
marginal  and  I  am  strictly  VTR.  However 
the  thought  that  people  might  be  alive  and 
lying  out  In  the  snow  with  broken  legs  kept 
me  gotog. 

"We  never  found  the  wreck.  A  farmer  on  a 
tractor  did  after  we  had  searched  for  almost 
three  days. 

"A  craah  locator  beacon  would  have  shown 
us  the  way  In  30  minutes." 

I  completely  agree.  And  I  think  that  the 
experiences  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
In  locating  and  rescutog  downed  pilots  In 
Vietnam  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  lo- 
cator equipment.  Then  why  have  we  not  been 
able  to  obtato  more  widespread  voluntary 
use  of  this  equipment?  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  which  we  should  recognize  and 
deal  with. 

First.  I  think  we  have  created  a  bad  linage 
of  the  Instrument  by  calling  It  a  "crash" 
locator  beacon.  No  aircraft  manufacturer 
likes  to  admit  that  his  planes  may  craah.  No 
pilot  plans  to  crash.  On  the  other  band,  every 
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Student  pilot  is  thorougtUy  achooled  in  this 
fact  that  he  will  probably  eacouoter  emer- 
gency BltUAtions.  By  tbe  time  he  gets  his  pri- 
vate pUot's  license,  the  studcat-pilot  hna 
demonstrated  many  times  hia  knowledge  of 
emei^ency  procedures.  The  automobile  In- 
dustry did  Dot  call  their  fiasher  IlghU.  '-trou- 
ble lights"  or  "accident  flashers" — they  call 
.h(!m  emergency  flasher  signals.  We  should 
refer  to  these  aircraft  locator  beucons  as 
emergency  beacons.  Furthermore,  since  we 
seek  to  find  downed  aircraft  more  quickly, 
ttc  might  give  the  entire  system  a  catchy 
name  whose  inlOals  suggest  its  function.  We 
might  call  It  "Kmergency  Aircraft  Radio  Lo- 
cation Instrumentation."  Phonetically,  tbe 
amt  Initials  speU  SARU. 

Coat  Is  the  second  problem.  But  this  can  be 
solved  U  we  can  get  utllhsation  of  tbe  beacon 
in  large  enough  numbers. 

Also  related  to  more  wider  acceptance  and 
use  is  the  problem  which  confronts  our  Ham 
radio  operator  who  seeks  to  omke  contact 
with  other  Hams.  To  make  contact,  someone 
must  be  listening.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  PAA  states  it  Is  planning  to  equip  more 
of  lu  own  aircraft  with  equipment  capable 
of  homing  in  on  small  transmitters  emitting 
signals  on  the  emergency  frequencies.  At 
present,  the  Air  Force  regularly  monitors  the 
UHF  emergency  frequency— 343,0  Mhz.  The 
likelihood  that  a  mllltarr  aircraft  will  be 
within  range  at  any  given  time  Is  relatively 
smaU;  however,  there  U  one  other  sugges- 
tion that  I  think  deserves  very  serious  con- 
slderaUon.  Why  not  enlist  the  help  of  our 
commercial  air  carriers?  It  could  be  done  at 
minimal  cost,  and  without  undue  burden  on 
the  crew.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  In- 
stallation of  a  simple  receiver  on  our  com- 
merclai  passenger  and  cargo  aircraft  to  mom- 
tor  the  VHP  and  UHF  distress  frequencies. 
Operational  mhea  the  main  power  switch  of 
the  aircraft  la  activated,  the  receiver  would 
be  Inoperative  when  the  main  switch  was 
turned  off.  A  blinker  light  would  Indicate  to 
the  crew  that  %  dtstress  signal  was  being  re- 
ceived, and  the  only  action  required  of  the 
crew  member  would  be  to  snap  an  audio 
switch  to  verify  that  a  wavering  dutress  sig- 
nal was  in  fact  being  received.  The  pilot  then 
would  immediately  fljc  hi*  position,  cau  the 
nearest  Flight  Service  Station  and  report 
that  he  had  received  a  distress  signal  In  a 
matter  of  seconds,  hours  or  even  days  would 
ba  saved— for  in  thoae  few  seconds  it  has 
been  established  that  an  emergency  exists, 
the  approximate  locaUon  u  known,  and  a 
beacon  is  known  to  be  operating  on  which 
rescue  aircraft  can  home. 

Within  minutes,  a  ground  or  air  rescue 
team,  hopefully  with  an  accompanying 
medic.  Is  homing  on  the  beacon.  Extension 
of  this  system  to  substanMal  aegments  of 
general  aviation  would  enlarge  enormously 
rapid  location  and  rescue  of  downed  air- 
craft. Think  of  the  countless  hours  ol  search- 
ing thU  system  could  save.  Think  of  the  lives 
that  can  be  saved  and  the  suffering  that  can 
be  alleviated  by  getting  medical  attention 
to  the  Injiu-ed  quickly. 

I  commend  the  PAA  for  Ita  investlgaUon 
Into  the  locator  beacon  in  1963  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  issuance  of  the  Notice 
or  Proposed  Rule  Making.  But  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  believe  their  present  proposal  is 
either  realistic  or  enforceable.  General  avia- 
tion Is  growing  rapidly.  The  Bmallrai  alrcrnft 
M«  used  extensively  for  pleasum  and  busi- 
ness in  cross-country  fllghU.  At  what  point 
must  portable  equipment,  as  suggested  bv 
the  proposed  PAA  Rule,  be  picked  up?  Who 
will  enforce  the  Rule?  If  I  fly  from  here  to 
Denver,  must  I  have  the  equipment'  Prob- 
ably not  If  I  take  regular  airways  via  Kansas 
City.  But  suppose  there  are  stonm.  and  I 
have  to  detour  North  and  And  myself  over 
Lake  Michigan  and  into  Mlnnoaota  and  the 
Bad  Lands.  Do  I  have  to  stop  and  install  the 
equipment?  Wm  this  Involve  deuiled  man- 
datory lUght  plans  for  all  weather?  If  a  pilot 
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nies  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  crosses 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  does  he  have  to  Insuu 
a  beacon  before  he  goes,  or  on  his  way  down; 
and  who  will  Inspect  his  plane  on  arrlvalT 

-gtankly.  It  Is  my  reeling  that  sound  com- 
monsme  says  that  all  pilots,  like  politicians, 
are  optimists.  Very  lew  will  Install  a  locator 
.  beacon  In  their  planes,  although  they  may 
well  agree  that  their  neighboring  pilot  should 
have  one.  Bence,  an  enormous  administra- 
tive problem  will  arise  und^r  the  Rule,  or  it 
win  simply  he  Ignored. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  must  have  a 
mandatory  required  system— a  system  that 
will  require  emergency  locators  In  all  new 
general  aviation  alrcrart.  except  perhaps  Jeta, 
which  operate  almost  con.'^nntly  under  radio 
surveillance.  A  system  which  will,  within  a 
stated  time,  require  Installation  in  all  "used- 
aircraft  In  operation:  a  system  which  will  not 
only  transmit  but  receive;  a  system  which 
above  all  will  save  lives,  reduce  suffering,  and 
avoid  dangerous  and  costly  low-level  search 
sweeps. 

I  am  confident  that  there  Is  represented  In 
this  room  the  wealth  of  technical  expertise 
to  create  the  finest  system  for  downed  air- 
craft locaUon  that  could  be  devised.  I  urge 
that  you  lend  your  support  and  couecuve 
knowledge  to  that  dramatic  goal. 


Mr.  WIIilAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oJ  New  Jersey.  Would 
these  locators  go  on  all  aircraft? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  They  would  go  on 
flxed-wlng  aircraft.  They  would  not  go 
on  Jets,  aircraft  used  In  air  transporta- 
tion, military  aircraft,  aircraft  used  sole- 
ly for  training  purposes  not  Inrolvlng 
flights  more  than  20  miles  from  Its  baae, 
and  aircraft  used  for  the  aerial  applica- 
tion of  chemicals,  or  crop  dusters.  It 
would  not  be  on  helicopters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
would  be  for  private  aircraft? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Private  nxed-wing 
aircraft. 

Mr.  WnxIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  proposal  impresses  me  aa 
a  Tery  worthy  and  necessary  amend- 
ment. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dow- 
mcx). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  6AXBB  and  Mr.  MILLER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRE£ax>INO  OPFICKR  The 
Chair  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio  first. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  reca«:niied 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Tbe    pREsroma    officer,    ibn 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Oh  Page  81.  line  4.  Insert  the  foUowlng  af- 
ter the  word  "the":  "employer  or  hla  repre- 
sentative hsa  lieen  notified  m  writing  aUned 
by  the  dalegale  of  the  Secretary,  setting  forth 
specifically  the  nature  and  Imminence  of  the 
danger  compelling  Immediate  aotloa  and 
the". 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognised. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  to  which  my  amend- 
ment relates  provides  for  authority  by 
the  Secretary  to  delegate  his  autliority 
to  issue  orders  compelling  immediate  ac- 
tion where  there  is  not  sulBclent  time  in 
light  of  the  nature  and  imminence  of 
the  danger  to  seek  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  inJuncUon.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  authority  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary's delegate  to  noUfy  the  employer 
or  his  representative  of  the  danger  or 
imminence  of  danger.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion farther  on  in  this  section  requirins 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  provide 
procediu'es  whereby  an  aggrieved  em- 
ployer could  achieve  a  prompt  recon- 
sideration of  action. 

As  a  basis  for  obtaining  that  recon- 
sideration and.  further,  as  a  basis  for 
good  procedure,  it  seems  that  the  em- 
ployer should  be  notified  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  one  to  whom  the  Secretair 
delegated  the  autliority.  and  that  Is  the 
fimction  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  would  enable  the  regtila- 
tions  regarding  reconsideration  to  be 
carried  out  much  more  expeditiously  If 
this  language  were  added.  I  have  dis- 
cussed tbe  amendment  informally  with 
the  manager  of  tbe  bill  and  I  hope  this 
amendment  tvill  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAvrra.  If  this  amendment  to 
this  sentence  in  agreed  to.  will  it  still 
be  possible  to  strike  the  entire  sentence, 
includtng  this  amendment  and  then  sub- 
stitute some  other  provision? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  the  section  as 
amended  would  be  subject  to  a  motion 
to  strike  In  entirety. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  reason  I  say  that 
In  all  fairness  to  the  Senator,  is  this. 
With  the  administration  we  are  trying 
to  meet  another  element  of  this  Issue. 
High-level  concurrence  In  the  depart- 
ment should  be  required  where  they  are 
going  to  dose  the  whole  plant  or  sub- 
stantially the  whole  plant.  We  are  work- 
ing on  that.  I  think  we  can  agree  to  it, 
but  it  may  result  In  affecting  this  sen- 
tence. We  will  do  our  utmost,  and  I  am 
sure  we  can.  to  keep  the  Senator's  idea 
intact  with  respect  to  serving  a  written 
finding,  which  is  really  what  he  is  seek- 
ing, in  connection  with  such  a  matter. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  thought- 
fulness  of  my  colleague  from  New  york. 
I  understood  the  Seiutor  from  New  York 
was  working  on  something  in  this  section. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  understood  this 
amendment  would  not  Interfere  with  It. 
Prom  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  It  Is  clear 
it  will  not  Intea-fere  »1th  it. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  hope  we  can  go  on  and 
dispose  of  the  amendment  and  then  I  will 
be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Senator  on 
his  amendment. 

■The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
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it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  In  my 
Judgment  it  is  not  necessary  but  it  would 
be  a  very  helpful  addition  to  the  bUI 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
The  PRESIDJNQ  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 

amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call  up 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

will  be  stated. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  66.  line  3.  insert  the  following: 
and  which  standirdB.  when  applicable   to 
products  which  are  distributed  or  used  m 
mtenttale  commerce,  ore  required  by  com- 
pelling locaj  conditions  and  do  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  commerce  " 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  applies  to  those  who 
manufacture  machinery  products  that 
go  into  Interstate  commerce,  specifically 
applying  to  those  who  manufacture  mov- 
able equipment  such  as  dirt  movers 
tractors,  and  other  heai-y  equipment  If 
after  the  expiration  of  the  initial  stage 
of  this  bill,  each  of  the  States  were  per- 
mitted to  set  differing  safety  standards 
for  dirt  movers,  it  would  place  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  mterstate  commerce. 
This  amendment  provides  that  they  may 
do  so  because  there  may  be  circumstances 
that  would  so  require,  but  the  words  are 
put  in.  "compelling  local  conditions " 
and,  second,  that  they  "do  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  commerce." 

This  amendment  is  offered  so  that  we 
do  not  have  differing  safety  regulations 
on  eqmpment  moving  from  State  to 
State  In  interstate  commerce  and  to  try 
to  prevent  States  from  making  unrea- 
sonable limitations  on  certain  type  of 
equipment. 

..  ^  *»"«  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  it 
IS  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  it  Is  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  suted. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  69.  Une  3:  StrUle  cat  all  alter  the 
"^Iz  '.P'*"  "  "irough  and  Including  the  word 
decision."  on  ime  7.  and  Uisert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followmg:  -la  not  supported  by 


substantial  evidence  the  Court  shall  afflrra 
the  Secretary's  decision.  ' 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  page  S9 
of  the  act  as  presently  drafted  appears 
the  sentence:  ~ 

Unless  the  court  Snds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  in  rejectmg  a  proposed  state  plan 
or  Withdrawing  bis  approval  of  such  a  plan 
to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious,  the  court 
shall  afflrm  the   Secretary's  decision. 

I  have  proposed  a  change  in  my 
amendment,  so  that  the  language  would 
read : 

Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  state  plan 
or  Withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  a  plan 
U  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shau  «mrm  the  Secretary's  decision. 
The  amendment  merely  states  that  an 
action  wUl  Ue  In  regard  to  a  State  plan 
based  on  substantial  evidence,  and  not 
based  on  the  negative  plea  of  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  practice  law 
will  State  that  they  know  of  very  few 
cases  which  anyone  has  won  based  on 
arbitrary  and  capricious  action.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  regulations  provide  that 
the  Secretary  can  do  it.  and  if  he  does 
it  within  the  regulations,  then  obviously 
it  is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious 

I  have  talked  with  the  manager  of  the 
bUl  m  this  regard.  This  is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
m  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  I  believe 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  is  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  that  is  correct.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  discussion,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  controlled  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Dominicki 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  a  sub- 
sutute  amendment  for  the  amendments 
we  had  been  considering.  I  want  If  I 
may.  to  read  the  amendment  so'  that 
every  Senator  will  be  sure  of  what  we 
are  doing.  We  have  worked  this  out  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  beUeve  It  Is 

agreeable  to  all 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  no  amendment 
would  be  in  order  untU  all  time  had  been 
yielded  back,  but  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  modify  his  own  amendment 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  do  I 
understand  that  I  am  not  able  to  amend 
my  own  amendment  before  all  time  is 
yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  may 
not  amend  his  amendment  untU  all  time 
is  yielded  back,  but  he  may  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  1  will  now  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows: 
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On  page  39  strike  all  m  lines  3  through 
his  working  life"  in  line  9.  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"(51  The  Secretary.  In  promulgating 
standards  dealing  with  toxic  materials  o? 
harmful  physical  agents  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  set  the  sutndard  which  most 
adequately  assures,  to  the  extent  feasible,  on 
the  ba.'sis  of  the  bent  available  evidence  that 
no  employee  will  suffer  material  Impairment 
or  health  or  funcUnnal  capacity  even  if  such 
employee  has  regular  exposure  to  the  hazard 
dealt  With  by  such  standard  tor  the  period 
of  his  working  life." 

On  page  39.  line  10.  strike  the  word  "such  " 
and  Insert  after  the  word  "sundards"  the 
following:   "under  this  subsection" 

On  page  71.  Une  a2.  struie  the  words 
which  If  applied  will  assure  that"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "deal- 
ing with  toxic  materials  and  harmful  phys. 
leal  agenu  which  will  demonstrate  the 
exposure  le\-els  at  which" 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  now 
.send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  so  that 
the  clerk  will  have  it  In  its  modified 
form. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  tried  to  get 
together  on  the  exact  language,  we  were 
discussing  the  problem  that  the  language 
on  page  39  and  page  71.  in  setting  stand- 
ards and  in  setting  criteria,  tried  to  as- 
sure that,  no  matter  what  anybody  was 
doing,  the  standard  would  protect  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  against  any  fore- 
seeable hazard. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  bill- 
unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  the  prop- 
er wording  or  the  proper  drafting — was 
to  say  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
toxic  agents  or  physical  agents,  we  ought 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  feasible  and 
practical  to  provide  an  atmosphere  with- 
m  which  a  person's  health  or  safety 
would  not  be  affected.  Unfortunately  we 
had  language  providing  that  anyone 
would  be  assured  that  no  one  would  have 
a  hazard,  or  at  least,  we  would  reqmre 
the  Secretary  to  set  standards  so  stat- 
ing, and  that  in  the  HEW  standard  there 
would  be  a  requirement  to  proceed  on 
that  basis,  so  that  no  one  would  have 
any  problem  for  the  rest  of  his  working 

It  was  an  unrealistic  standard.  As  mod- 
ified, we  would  be  approaching  the  prob- 
lem by  looking  at  the  problem  and  setting 
a  standard  or  criterion  which  would  not 
result  in  harm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
IS  advUed  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WnxIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Two 
minutes. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment,  it 
will  provide  a  continued  direction  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  shall  be  required  to 
set  the  standard  which  most  adequately 
and  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  as- 
sures, on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
evidence,  that  no  employee  will  suffer  any 
material  impairment  of  health  of  func- 
tional capacity  even  if  such  employee  has 
continual  exposure  to  the  hazard  dealt 
with  for  the  period  of  his  working  life. 
Certainly  that  Is  the  objective,  and  in- 
cluded within  this  concept  of  unimpaired 
health  and  functional  capacity  is  pro- 
protection  against  diminished  life  ex- 
pectancy. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.iident,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  7  minutes 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  mmutes,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  colloquy  with  my  coUeague  from 
New  Jersey. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  what  we  are  doing  now  is  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  has  got  to  use  his  best 
efforts  to  promulgate  the  best  available 
standards,  and  in  so  doing,  that  he 
should  take  into  account  that  anyone 
working  in  toxic  agents  or  physical 
agents  which  might  be  harmful  may  be 
subjected  to  such  conditions  for  the  rest 
of  bis  working  life,  so  that  we  can  get  at 
something  which  might  not  be  toxic  now. 
if  he  works  in  it  a  short  time,  but  if  he 
works  in  it  the  rest  of  his  life  It  might 
be  very  dangerous;  and  we  want  to  make 
.™re  that  such  things  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration In  establishing  standards;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 
I  think  we  have  worked  It  out  to  where 
It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  at  this  point 
much  more  so  than  before. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
it  Is  clear,  the  objectives  have  been  stated 
and  it  strengthens  the  objectives  of 
standards  that  will  protect  against  phys- 
ical impairment  and  loss  of  function 
The  PRESroma  officer.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Case).  All  remaining  time  having  been 

yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  ogreeing, 

en  bloc,  to  the  amendments — No    1054 

and  No.  1058— of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 

ra!lo  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  as  modifled. 

The  amendments  tiere  agreed  to 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  Ume?  ° 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    Sir 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

JI^Lf,'^^^^^  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  New  York  request  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded, 

pe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  U  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  any  time  limitations? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No  the 
time  Is  uncontrolled. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  but  very  briefly  There 
are  a  number  of  pro  forma  matters  In 
the  bill  which  need  attending  to.  and  if 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  give  me  his 
attenUon,  1  think  we  can  dispose  of  them 
quite  quickly. 
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Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  AssiSTsNi  Lioislstive  Clesk. 
The  Senator  from  Ne-  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  proposes  an  amrndment  as 
follows : 

On  page  69,  between  lines  10  and  11  In- 
sert: 

"(hi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "State  "  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  PaclBc 
Islands." 

Ml'.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preiildent.  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  amendmect  Is  to  make 
eUslble  to  file  what  Is  called  a  State  plan 
tho^e  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  which  are  spelled  out  In 
tlie  amendment.  This  matter  is  not 
otherwise  defined  In  the  bUl.  I  hope  the 
manager  will  find  tlie  amendment 
Sfiiislactory. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Seinator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  another  amendment,  and  ask 
for  ita  imniedialc  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legisutivi  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amend  sub- 
secUon  (b),  page  41,  Une  3,  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  "(7) "  as  follows: 

(7)  Whenever  a  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  differs  aubatantlaU;  from  an  u- 
Istlng  national  consensus  standard,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  in  the  rule  a  statement  of 
the  reasoiu  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  bet- 
ter effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  than 
the  national  consensus  standard. 


Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  propos- 
ing that  amendment,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  state  whether  he 
agrees  with  me  in  the  following:  We  have, 
imder  this  amendment,  the  concept  of  a 
statement  which  will  help  us  better  to  en- 
force the  law  where  a  deviation  from  an 
existing  national  consensus  standard  is 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

A  national  consensus  standard,  under 
this  act.  Is  a  standard  wliich  has  been  de- 
veloped by  one  of  two  organizations  at 
the  present  time:  The  American  Nation- 
al Standards  Institute  or  the  Fire  Under- 
writers Association. 

In  the  first  place,  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  adopted  so  that  the  people 
will  have  an  explanation  of  why  the  Sec- 
retary is  doing  what  he  is  doing. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  bill  provides  for  a  National  Irustltute 
of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  and 
It  Is  important  to  assure  these  outside  or- 
ganlzaUons.  which  are  very  important  in 
this  field,  that  the  Institute  is  not  de- 
signed in  any  way  to  preempt  or  limit  the 
activity  or  Importance  of  national  con- 
sensus organizations  such  as  the  Hmer- 
ican  NaUonal  Standards  Institute.  These 
organizations  have  made  valuable  con- 
trUjuUons  In  this  field  in  the  past,  and  1 
hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
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future.  This  is  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
assured that  the  Institute  represents  no 
threat  to  them. 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  reassuring  these  organi- 
zations Is  to  confirm  the  fact  that  it  is 
expected  that  the  director  of  the  new  In- 
stitute will  take  full  advantage  of  the  ex- 
ten-sive  experti.se  represented  by  mem- 
bers of  technical  societies  and  private 
standards  development  organizations 
which  serve  an  important  purpose  and 
which  should  continue  to  function  in 
the  private  ycclur  of  occupational  healUi 
and  safety. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On  the 
latter  point.  I  would  certainly  agree  that 
that  vi'ould  be  wise.  Our  hope  is  that  th.it 
would  come  to  pass. 
The  amen [imcnt  reads: 
Whenever  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary differs  substantially  from  an  existing 
national  consensus  standard,  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  In  the  rule  a  statement. 

Is  that  what  he  does — ^include  it  in  the 
rule? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  modUy 
my  amendment  to  provide  In  the  third 
line  that  "the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,"  Instead  ol  "in- 
clude In  the  rule." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modifled. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

"(7)  Whenever  a  rule  promulgatad  by  the 
Secretary  differs  substantially  from  an  exist- 
ing national  consensus  siandartl.  the  Secr^ 
tary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  rule  as 
adopted  wlU  better  effectuata  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  than  the  national  consensus 
standard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(g)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  due  regard  to  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  mandatory  safety  and  health 
sundards  for  particular  Industries,  trades 
crafts,  occupations,  businesses,  workplaces 
or  work  environments.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  give  due  regard  to  the  reeommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  mandatory 
standards  in  determining  the  priority  for 
establishing  such  standards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  relieve  the 
Secretary  of  the  necessity  for  waiting 
to  promulgate  whatever  standards  he 
wishes  to  promulgate  across  the  board 
but.  rather,  allowing  him  to  yield  to  more 
urgent  demands  before  he  tries  to  meet 
others.  I  gather  that  from  the  technical 
point  of  view  that  kind  of  authority  Is 
necessary  hi  respect  to  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
a  fine  and  very  worthy  amendment  and 
addition  to  the  bill. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

ti<m  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

tne  desk  another  amendment  and  a^k 

t  lat  it  be  stated. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER       The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

loUows: 

On  page  69.  t>etween  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

■IH)  Pending  approval  of  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  Stat*  under  subsenlon  (b)  of 
una  section:  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  aucn  state  under  which 
the  State  win  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
enforce  one  or  more  occupatloruu  health  and 
safety  atandardo  in  eflect  In  such  atate  which 
are  not  In  conflict  with  Federal  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  promulgated  un- 
der this  acl  until  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  state,  or  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  whichever  is  earlier 
Encopt  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act  any 
state  occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ard which  provides  for  more  stringent  health 
and  safety  reguUtlons  than  do  the  Federal 
5I«ndarda  promulgated  under  this  act  shall 
not  thereby  be  considered  to  be  m  conlllct 
with  such  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is.  In  the  interim 
period  during  which  State  plans  are 
awaiting  approval,  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  contract  with  States  which  al- 
ready have  standards— and  there  are 
many  such  states — so  long  as  they  are 
no  less  strict  than  those  of  the  Federal 
Govei-nment.  insofar  as  there  are  any 
so  that  the  SUte  sUndards  may  con- 
tinue. Of  course,  the  Secretary,  in  such 
an  agreement,  can  sUte  any  condiUons 
he  pleases,  including  the  right  to  cancel 
the  agreement  on  a  given  number  of 
days'  notice.  But  at  least  it  will  give  him 
authority  to  continue  worthy  State  op- 
erations unUl  he  is  ready  to  step  in  with 
the  authority  given  him  by  this  bUI 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    As  I 
understand  It,  this  would  nil  the  hiatus 
period. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amentlment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
same  connecUon,  with  regard  to  State 
plans,  a  number  of  States  apparently 
want  to  have  this  question  answered, 
and  that  Is  that  State  plans— this  is  for 

the  purpose  of  legislative  history may 

contain  appropriate  provisions  for  grant- 
ing variances  as  is  provided  by  this  bill 
for  the  Secretary  under  section  e<d>  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  make  clear  that 
whatever  State  plan  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves may  have  the  same  opportunity 
for  the  State  to  make  variances  as  he 
retaifis  under  this  legislation. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  clear 
Under  this  measure,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  variances  by  secUon  6id)  In 
the  Federal  standards  for  particular 
Arms.  The  State  can  submit  a  total  plan 
under  certain  restrictions  and  criteria 
and  so  forth.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  blU 
that  a  State  plan  may  also  contain  a 
similar  variance  provision. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Cer- 
tainly, that  should  follow.  Where  there  is 
a  State  plan,  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  variance  as  under  the 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  find 
nothing  unacceptable  about  It.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  a  similarity  of  op- 
portunity for  a  variance  under  a  State 
plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  In  other 
words.  It  is  not  mandatory.  A  Secretary 
might  not  agree  in  a  given  case  at  the 
State  level.  But  a  state  plan  may  Include 
a  similar  provision  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 8<di ,  with  respect  to  variances 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  The 
amendment  states  "may  Include"  and 
the  Secretary  does  not  have  to  agree  to 
the  plan  they  do  have,  but  it  could  be 
altered  to  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
nne. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  have  that  coUoquy 
inserted  before  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  the  colloquy 

i!?""''  "'^  ^o'*  0°  'he  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
tne  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wUI  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legtslaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert- 

States  7»i!";""  ""If  <"='  °'  ""'  «  """"l 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 

5,"r^;;*''^',',°'  •' '"'  '■«'  °'  "■«  ^^^^^ 

to  read  as  follows; 

i^llV  *."  }^'  Secretary  of  Labor,  .ubject 
hv  ?!.,.  ^''"""  "■"  Pn>=«<"r«'  prescribed 
twemi,  ""'.■■■  '"•5'  P'»«  ■"  xMltlonal 
twenty-flve  positions  in  the  Department  of 

if  ^ri?  °^  '"■  "•  "'"'  '»  ""  ""«  PUrpoMS 
of  carrying  out  his  respoMlbiilties  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  19To' 
•  (b)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  CommHalon.  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  this  chap- 
ter, may  place  ten  poeltions  In  OS  16,  17  and 
18  In  carrying  out  tta  functions  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
simply  to  accept  what  the  Senate  has 
decided  and  to  implement  it.  This  is  an 
administration  amendment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  now  the  man  who  is 
Komg  to  establish  the  standards  The 
Senate  decided  that.  The  Secretary  is 
now  seeking  an  addiUonal  25  positions 
requu-ed  for  that  purpose.  The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission just  established  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  will  need  hearing  examiners,  so 
we  are  asking  10  places  for  that 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  clerk  to  change 
the  word  "panel"  in  the  second  line  of 
subsection  i  b  i  of  the  amendment  to  read 
"commission." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Case  i    Tlie  amendment  is  so  modified 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  want  to  say  that  whUe  i 
voted  against  this  addition  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy, having  lost,  additional  em- 


ployees wUl  be  needed  in  the  expanded 
bureaucracy.  I  take  the  last  record  vote 
to  be  direction  to  me  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  I  shall  do 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Belujon).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  SB.  line  7,  strike  -October  1.  1971" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  Pebrttary  1,  1872  • 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
inerely  changing  the  date,  because  of 
the  time  elapsed  since  the  bill  was  first 
reported,  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
to  review  the  workmen's  compensaUon 
system  of  the  United  States.  We  made 
a  very  strong  ca.se  for  the  inequities  and 
the  inequalities  in  workmen's  compen- 
saUon. In  view  of  the  time  elapsed  since 
the  bill  was  first  reported,  we  want  to 
put  ahead  the  date  when  the  report  by 
the  commission  Is  required 

The     PRESIDING     OFFTCER     (Mr 
BZLLHOHI.  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,   Mr.   President    I 
have  another  amendment  but  this  one 
may  be  controversial  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  for  discussion  and  Invoke  the 
consideration  of  the  disUngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  61  following  the  word  'Isaue" 
through  the  words  "flrst  obtamed  "  in  line 
6   and  subatitutmg  the  followmg: 

"Such  an  order  to  close  a  buMness  or 
plant.  In  whole  or  In  etibstantial  part  he 
shall  provide  that  such  an  order  may  not  be 
issued  until  the  employer  has  been  notified 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  delegate  of  the 
Secretary,  setting  forth  !ipecitylng  the  nature 
and  imminence  of  the  danger  compelling 
immediate  action  and  the  concurrence  of 
an  offlclBl  of  the  Labor  Department  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  first  obtained." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  deals 
with  Uie  imminent  danger  closing  ques- 
tion for  72  hours  which  has  so  worried 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  I  think  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  as  well 
It  would  seek  to  elevate  the  level  of  con- 
sent requh-ed  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  where  it  Is  a  matter  not 
of  Just  shutting  down  a  machine,  but  of 
closing  an  entire  plant  or  a  substantial 
part  of  it,  to  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  either  the  Secretary  the 
Under  Secretary,  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, or  other  presidentially  appointed 
ofHcers.  They  are  all  subject  to  conflrma- 
Uon  by  the  Senate  which  therefore  is  an 
additional  item  of  protection,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom 
turned  down  resort  only  to  the  courts 
so  that  the  Secretary  will  be  exercising 
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this  power.  It  Is  an  effort,  somewhat,  fur- 
ther to  protect  against  arbitrary  (Close- 
downs. I  pledged,  when  the  Senate  voted 
in  respect  of  the  Injunction  question, 
that  I  would  submit  an  amendment  of 
this  nature,  and  I  am  submitting  one 
that  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
works  In  a  limited  way  because  It  deals 
only  with  the  big  question  of  the  closing 
of  a  business  or  a  plant  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part. 

I  feel  it  is  only  fair  that  a  man  who  is 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  should  be  re- 
quired to  concur,  ratlier  than  Just  a  re- 
gional officer.  If  we  left  the  bill  as  it  Is, 
it  would  be  any  regional  dlre(^tor  on  the 
part  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  pending  amendment  would  elevate 
this  to  Cabinet  or  subcablnet  rank.  This 
is  somewhat  what  the  Saxbe  and 
Schwelker  amendments  tried  to  do.  It 
does  buttress  the  situation  to  some  ex- 
tent because,  as  we  all  know,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  someone  the  Senate  has 
confirmed,  we  have  a  lot  more  "handle" 
on  him.  to  use  a  colloquial  expression, 
than  a  regional  director  or  just  some  fel- 
low in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  hope  very  much,  because  this  was 
quite  a  signal  victory  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  that 
he  will  be  generous  in  respect  of  his 
victory,  and  that  he  will  allow  us  at 
least  this  modest  additional  safeguard. 
I  point  out  that  we  preserve  unim- 
paired Senator  Miller's  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  serving  of  notice  in 
writing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  does  not  require  any  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  manager  of 
the  blU.  I  think  that,  first,  the  reduc- 
tion to  writing  of  the  reason  for  closing 
as  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  MiLLEB),  is  a  helpful  addition  to 
the  bill  in  the  imminent  danger  cases  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  think  it  Is  a  more 
helpful  addition  to  the  bill  to  go  to  an 
officer  of  a  higher  level. 

I  accept  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
not  out  of  any  generosity  but  In  appre- 
ciation for  improving  the  bill 

Mr.  JA-VITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
veiy  much.  That.  too.  Is  very  generous 
of  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
aU  I  have  on  the  bill.  I  think  that  wraps 
up  everything  the  administration  and 
others  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Except 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who  is  now 
seeking  the  fioor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  as  prin- 
cipal sponsor  and  of  which  I  am  an  active 
cosponsor,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
after  extetisive  hearings  and  exhaustive 
debate  in  our  executive  sessions  During 
the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
today,  this  body  "wiU  have  the  benefit  of 
the  careful  work  which  the  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  have  done  In  conslder- 
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Ing  the  most  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

We  hear  throughout  the  debate  the 
statement  that  practically  everyone 
wants  an  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill.  And  I  am  sure  that  practically  ev- 
eryone does.  But  some  want  a  bill  which 
will  help  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  and  some  other  people  just 
want  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  bUl  has 
been  passed.  No  one  can  disagree  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  real  safety 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  for  his  able  work  on  this 
bill. 

For  many  years,  a  Federal  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill  has  been 
sought.  While  the  number  of  Industrial 
workers  In  this  country  has  grown  by 
tens  of  millions,  we  have  been  debating 
the  question.  Now  »"e  have  come  to  the 
point  of  passing  the  bill  to  protect  80 
million  industrial  workers. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has 
found  that  there  were  more  disabling  in- 
juries and  deaths  in  the  work  situation 
than  were  due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents 
in  the  flrst  6  months  of  1967.  Specifi- 
cally, there  were  850.000  motor  vehicle 
injuries  and  23.600  deaths — and  2.2 
million  work  Injuries  resulting  in  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disablement  and 
6,900  deaths. 

In  1967,  work  accidents  and  Illnesses 
cost  the  American  economy  over  $8  bil- 
lion. Ten  times  more  man-days  were 
lost  due  to  injury  than  were  lost  be- 
cause of  strikes  in  1966. 

We  read  the  headlines  concerning  the 
strikes  that  are  claimed  to  damage  the 
economy.  We  should  stop  and  consider 
the  fact  that  we  lose  10  times  as  many 
man-days  of  work  In  America  every  year 
due  to  industrial  accidents  on  the  job 
than  we  lose  in  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
walkouts  all  combined. 

Diu-lng  the  first  6  months  of  1967  In 
Vietnam,  there  were  4.899  deaths  and 
31.913  military  personnel  woimded  or  a 
total  of  36.812  injuries  and  leaths;  that 
Is,  there  were  roughly  30  times  as  many 
people  Injured  at  work  in  the  United 
States  as  were  injured  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  same  6  months  of  1967. 
The  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The 
devastating  statistics  and  the  bad  rec- 
ord we  have  in  Industrial  accidents  in 
this  country  show  that  this  country 
should  have  had  such  legislation  years 


ago. 

Yet  in  1968,  when  Congressman  O'Hara 
and  I  Introduced  in  to  the  House  and 
Senate  the  first  comprehensive  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill,  we  drew  the 
critical  fire  of  several  organizations  who 
claim  that  legislation  of  this  type  Is  too 
expensive. 

One  may  well  ask  too  expensive  for 
whom?  Is  it  too  expensive  for  the  com- 
pany who  for  lack  of  proper  safety  equip- 
ment loses  the  service  of  its  skilled  em- 
ployees? Is  it  too  expensive  for  the  em- 
ployee who  loses  his  hand  or  leg  or  eye- 
sight? Is  it  too  expensive  for  the  widow 
trying  to  raise  her  children  on  meager 
allowance  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  social  security?  And  what  about 
the  man — a  good  hardworking  man — 


Ued  to  a  wheel  chair  or  hospital  bed  for 
the  rest  of  lils  life?  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  when  we  talk  about  indus- 
trial safety. 

We  shotUd  have  uniform  standards  so 
that  no  one  industry  would  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  industry.  It 
would  be  far  cheaper  for  our  economy 
It  would  save  money  In  workmen's 
compensation  premiums. 

We  are  talking  about  peoples  hves,  not 
the  indifference  of  some  cost  accoimt- 
ants.  We  are  talking  about  assuring  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  our  plants 
and  factories  that  they  will  go  home  after 
a  day's  work  with  their  bodies  intact 
We  are  talking  about  assuring  our  Amer- 
ican workers  who  work  with  deadly 
chemicals  that  when  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  few  years  seniority  they  will  not 
have  accumulated  lung  congestion  and 
poison  in  their  bodies,  or  something  that 
win  strike  them  down  before  they  reach 
retirement  age. 

We  know  that  our  workers  lives  can 
be  protected.  It's  good  business  to  protect 
workers  And  yet  in  1966,  there  were 
14.500  Industrial  deaths— 2.2  mUlion  dis- 
abled—and a  total  of  7  miUion  who  sus- 
tained some  injury  in  Industrial  acci- 
dents. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  my  occupa- 
tional safety  bill  last  year  and  why  I 
was  happy  to  defer  as  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  8.  2193  to  Senator  Williams,  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee, 
but  I  am  a  full  cosponsor  with  him. 

Senator  Javits.  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon 
administration  also  introduced  a  safety 
bill  In  this  year.  And  Senator  Dominick 
proposed  as  a  substitute  yesterday  the 
latest  administration  proposal. 

Let  us  compare  these  bills.  "(Vho  sets 
the  standards?  Under  both  bills  any  con- 
sensus standard  of  a  national  standards 
producing  organiitation  may  be  used  But 
what  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  thinks  a 
stricter  standard  is  necessary?  Under  the 
Williams- Yarborough  bill  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  set  Interim  standards  lor 
a  period  up  to  6  months,  thereafter  the 
Secretary  may  promulgate  his  own 
standards  after  hearings 

Under  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posal a  safety  board  established  by  Con- 
gress and  appointed  by  the  President 
must  set  the  standards.  This  tnard  of 
five  members  must  have  previous  train- 
ing in  this  area — but  like  all  other  boards 
of  this  type  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
it  becomes  a  captive  of  the  industries  it 
regulates. 

Who  enforces  the  act?  Under  the  Wll- 
liams-Yarborough  proposal  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  enforce  the  law  with  ap- 
peals from  his  detemunation  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Under  the  Nixon  proposal 
the  Secretary  would  ask  for  a  hearing 
before  the  Appeal  Commission — another 
Presidential  board — which  would  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  viola  Uon.  If 
the  employer  did  not  agree  with  the 
board's  determination  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Again  the  administration  is  trymg  to  use 
a  board  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

What  about  criminal  penalties?  The 
Williams- Yarborough  bill  provides  for  a 
penalty  of  $10,000  and  up  to  6  months  in 
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JaU  for  any  willful  violaUons  of  the 
standards.  The  Nixon  admlniitraUon  bUl 
makes  no  such  iM-ovisloo. 

Do  you  know  what  the  dUTerence  la? 
We  say  penalize  the  man  who  willfully 
violates  the  law.  The  Nixon  administra- 
Uon  proposal  would  do  no  such  thing. 

Aa  you  can  see — everybody  is  for 
safely— it  is  Just  that  some  people  want 
to  talk  about  it.  and  others  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  not  be  fooled  by  slogan*— a  law 
without  teeth  is  like  a  dull  knife— it  looks 
fine  until  you  try  to  use  it  for  its  in- 
tended purpose. 

There  U  much  talk  in  the  United 
States  today  about  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  necessity  of  preven- 
tion of  that  pollution  In  order  to  prevent 
slow  death.  What  we  discuss  today  is  far 
more  urgent— today  we  discuss  sudden 
death  for  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
'™"f''^  workers,  and  mfllions  dla- 
aoied  every  year— now.  The  80  million 
American  industrial  workers  are  entlUed 
to  that  protection  now.  TVjo  many  years 
and  too  many  lives  have  been  lost.  All 
tne  biu  requires  Is  reasonable  safety  de- 
vices in  plants  and  Industry  to  protect 
the  80  million  American  workers.  The 
Wil  laDis-Yarborough  Is  not  against  !n- 

wffi,^7  ,h'  ?".""'  "^^  ""*  'J'sabillty. 
with  all  the  lost  years  and  lives  and  ta- 
Jones  an  agony  behind  ua.  it  is  time  to 
act  positively  and  constructively  now 

We  have  before  us  today  an  opportu- 
^^-..Tf"*  *  ""J"""  change  in  the  In- 
dustrial life  of  the  United  States,  and 

this  land  that  our  scandalously  high 
«tes  of  op  the  Job  injurj-  can  a^d  irtS 
be  stopped^  We  also  have  the  opportunity 

that  slogans  are  not  more  important 
than  deeds.  If  you  believe  In  J^g^, 
^PPOrt  the  weak  slowdown  sutetitute 

working  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
ratltled  to  protection  from  on  the  Job 
Sf^v^^nT^H*^  '•"""  "'  reasonable 
^^,J^  *"^'  "^  ""■  the  bin  as 
^■l^  """  y°'"  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  i^oor 

I  yielded  to  the  Sraator  from  New  Jer- 
^  '^,  "Jiairman  but  I  am  proud  to  be 
™nH  K,  cosponsors  of  the  bin.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  ftoe  work  on  it    We 

The  bill  Is  not  as  stron?  as  the  bin  that 
l^  i°?  ""^  committee.  It  Is  not  quite 
as  good  But  It  is  landmark  legislation. 

Tlie  leadership  of  the  Congress  Is  to 
^t^"^^"^  '",  '"^«  this  session 
fni^i  k'J"'"""  "  ""  "^-J  """e  noth- 
ing else  but  pass  the  occupational  health 

^^^,^Jr^  ""1'°  ""'«'  'he  80  mSTon 
industrial  workers  of  America,  this  ses- 
-ston  would  have  been  Justified.  ^S^is 
major  toeakthrough  legisl.uon.  It  is  a 
great  advance  for  the  American  people 
who  work  in  our  economy.  ^^ 

I  again  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
HeTn'i'f  "^^J""^  campaigns  this  yrar 

t"e  Ml  iT/il  "  ^^'  -^^  '^  ™»P"t« 
not  tuJ„  n«  ?i^  However,  my  risk  did 
not  turn  out  the  same  as  was  his 

DlII^?n^''V°'^  ^'"y  '^°""'="  has  been 
V.^^'  '"/  «n>P»ttonal  health  and 
safety  Uws  for  years  despite  the  fact  that 
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many  industrial  organizations  of  the 
country— not  speaking  of  any  one  busi- 
ness or  company,  but  speaking  of  trade 
orgam»aOon»-h«ve  opposed  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  something  that  Is  worthy  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  KepresentaUves 
It  IS  a  great  piece  of  landmark  legislation 
uiat  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
best  things  to  protect  the  working  men 
and  the  economy  of  America 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  i  know 
that  we  are  ready  for  third  reading 

At  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU 

calft^rof""'™    ''"^    P^'^"''"'    '^ 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    Mr 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

wtad'ei"  "^  quorum  call  be  re- 

^k7''!.™P™°'°  officer.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  "»"•«"» 

h.'iJ?^l5'  ?°  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
°*ture    of   a    substitute,    as    amended 

(Putting  the  quesUon)  «="a™. 

a^dir""^""''    "   "^ehlei   was 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUI.  "^° 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engixjsscd 
XltSf  """^^  -<«  --  ^StZ 

ni^^*^^^^^^-  **■■  President.  I  am 
?i^t  ^  i"PPon  the  OccupaUonal 
™ff^  .""^  "«*'th  Act  of  1970  as  re- 
ported by  the  Labor  and  Public  W^fare 
committee  This  legislation  mustii  a 
high  priority  Item  for  this  Congress. 
)„^fH  t^e jvhen  we  talk  about  enhanc- 

t^at  u  ?ilf  *''  °J  ^^-  "  '■■'  in^ncelvable 
that  14.500  workers  are  kmed  each  year 
m  Industrial  accidents,  while  2  2  million 
more  are  disabled  through  Job-related 
accident;.  The  figures  on  new  ciS^ 
rtf^r.f^'^''^^  ""  -^ease  arel^?al^' 
asturbmg.  The  Public  Health  Ser^ce  m- 
DaTn",'.*,"'"""  "'"  °«""e"ces  of  o^cu- 
S^.T^i'^v  *f*  »"»^y-lncluding  the 
dread  black  lung  disease,  emphyrema! 
and  the  newly  discovered  perils  of  mer- 
cury poisoning.  In  my  own  State  of 
m^?rf  i?":,  *■"*■"»'«.  there  were  4,801 
mamrfacturlng  and  2,093  nonmanufac- 

i'O 0(J? .n  ,o«J^^"*  °'  approximatel? 
•n^^^i  .1  '  V^  "^^es  are  shock- 
•ng.  and  they  should  stand  as  a  clear 

Z'?ih^"'"'  "^  ^"^  h°t  b«n  do^ 
enough  to  protect  workers  on  the  Job 

s.i^'  f'esl'*eht.  «  Jumble  of  differing 
^^^^11,^'','.^™'™'"^  regulate  occupa- 
tional health  and  .safety.  Only  four  States 
M^t»'t^"*  standards.  Standards  ta 
J«  states  do  not  even  meet  one-half  of 
comparability  with  those  «t  by  the 
^fi^'*",H^!f^"'^  AssocUtloi.  m 
anrt  h~»L  f^^  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards,  the  accident  rate 
la  19  per  100,000  wo.-kers.  In  States  ^m 


weak  programs,  it  la  110  per  100.000— an 
increase  of  500  percent.  Nowhere  are  en- 
lorcement    mechanisms    and    penalues 

^l^fS'^Jf  "'  '""^e  industry  compliance 
with  eilstmg  standards. 

Even  in  fields  where  strong  Federal 
laws  do  exist,  .such  as  coal  mine  health 
and  safety,  lack  of  enforcement  has 
meant  virtuaUy  no  decline  in  the  acci- 
dent and  death  rates.  While  the  Federal 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
passed  last  year  should  help  to  reduce 
black  lung  disease,  other  Industries  con- 
Unue  iMiregulated.  Cotton  dust  in  textile 
■^- '<"■  example,  has  caused  byssino- 

f^«^'^»'""*~'"  ""e""  '*  percent  of 
the   819.000  workers  In  that  field 

Mr  President,  voluntary  standards— 
which  frequently  represent  the  lowest 
cranmon  denominator— have  not  worked 
^actively.  S  2193  would  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  authority  both 
to  establish  and  enforce  new  national  oc- 
cu[»tional  safety  and  health  standards 
within  2  years. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  this  legislation  I 
am  plMsed  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  voted  to  empower  the  Secre- 
tary with  both  standards-setting  and 
raiforcement   authority.   I  concur   with 

the  committee's  statement  that 

Bather  than  dividing  responsibility  by 
creating  yet  another  agency  ....  sounder 
program  wiu  result  If  re»pon«lbulty  for  the 
formulation  of  rules  Is  assigned  to  the  same 
adminl«rator  who  is  al«,  re.pon.lble  for 
theu-  enforcement  and  tot  seeing  that  ther 
are  workable  and  elTecUve  In  their  day-to- 
day  application  ...  >—/■•" 


Mr  President,  I  reject  the  argument 
of    those   who  claim    that   the  stand- 
ards-setting and  enforcement  authority 
^uld  reside  with  Independent  boards. 
Such    boards    traditionally    have    been 
cumbersome.  Inefllcient.  and  overly  re- 
sponsive to  business  pressures.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  traditionally  been 
oven  the  responsibility  to  set  and  en- 
force labor  standards— as  he  does  with 
PUbUc  contracts  under  the  Walsh-Heabr 
Act,  prevailing  wages  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon    Act,    and    the    minimum    wage 
imder  the  Fair  Labor   Standards  Act 
Given  this  long  history  of  standards-set- 
ting and  enforcement  authority  within 
the  oHlce  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
argument  that  independent  boards  would 
have  more  professional   expertise   and 
greater  unpartiaUty  In  the  field  of  occu- 
Mren"^   safety    and    health    loses    its 

Mr  President,  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens.  Including  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  former  Secretary  of 
interior  and  several  noted  scientists 
recently  signed  a  letter  endorsing  the 
provlalons  of  S.  2193.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter 
^PPear  in  the  Rko«d  at  this  point, 
and  I  call  particular  attention  to  their 
statement: 

Although  the  burden  of  hamrdous  work- 
places falls  meet  heavily  upon  the  blue  collor 
warkOT,  the  problem  of  occupational  «ilety 
and  health  affect,  all  Americans.  The  In- 
plant  environment  la  merely  a  concentrated 
microcosm  of  the  outrtd*  envU-onment.  The 
environmental  health  bozarda  that  workers 
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face  affect  the  eotire  population  to  a  lesser 
degree  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  deserves  our  full 
support  as  an  important  step  toward 
fulfilling  our  commitment  to  enhancing 
the  quality  of  American  life.  I  urge 
speedy  approval  of  S.  2193. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXVIKON MENTAL    ACTION. 

Washington.  DC-.  October  7. 1970. 
Mt  Deak  Senator:  As  concerned  citizens, 
environment«U5is  and  members  of  the  aca- 
demic and  professional  communities,  we  feel 
that  the  WUlams  and  Daniels  Bills  (S.  2193 
and  H.R.  16785)  are  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  presently  before  the 
Congress.  The  bUls  wui  have  crucial  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  the  bluecoilar  work  force, 
but  for  all  Americana. 

America's  eighty  mUUon  working  people 
spend  an  average  of  forty  hours  a  week  in 
some  of  the  most  polluted,  physically  hazard- 
ous and  psychically  devastating  environments 
found  anywhere.  Eight  per  cent  of  tfiese 
citizens  work  in  places  where  no  type  of 
health  service  Is  provided,  and  the  protection 
given  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  varies 
from  excellent  to  minimal. 

According  to  the  government's  raw  and 
probably  vnstly  understated  figures,  nearly 
400,000  workers  have  died,  and  50,000,000 
have  been  disabled  from  work-related  dis- 
eases and  Injuries  in  the  twenty-flve  years 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
annua]  figures  amount  to  over  15,000  deaths 
and  7.000.000  injuries  of  which  2,500,000  are 
disabling.  The  figures,  as  appalling  as  they 
are.  can  never  adequately  convey  the  agony 
of  the  Injured  and  the  anguish  of  the  family, 
much  less  the  worry,  the  discomfort  and  the 
boredom  that  arise  from  the  unhealthy,  un- 
safe working  conditions  under  which  the 
health  of  millions  of  workers  is  being  regu- 
larly eroded  and  under  which  many  workers 
simply  wait  for  the  Inevitable  "accident"  to 
happen. 

As  in  other  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern, our  commitment  to  a  technology  of  life 
and  to  the  wise  use  of  our  most  precious 
resources  appears  to  have  fallen  behind  our 
commitment  to  a  technology  of  uncontrolled 
growth.  A  technological  genie  has  unlocked 
thousands  of  more  efficient  and  productive, 
but  often  more  hazardous,  processes.  For 
CKampIe,  while  there  are  approximately  6.000 
toxic  chemicals  now  in  Industrial  use,  and 
more  than  600  being  added  every  year. 
recommended  national  safety  standards  exist 
for  only  about  450. 

Although  the  burden  of  hazardous  work 
places  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  blue- 
collar  workers,  the  problem  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  affects  aU  Americans.  The 
in-plant  environment  is  merely  a  concen- 
trated microcosm  of  the  outside  environment 
The  environmental  health  hazards  that  work- 
era  face  affect  the  entire  population  to  a 
leaser  degree.  For  example,  the  toxic  effects 
of  carbon  monoxide  were  first  discovered 
when  two  workers  In  a  chemical  plant  died  of 
overexposure.  Now  carbon  monoxide  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  danger  to  the  entire  population 
and  some  few  steps  are  being  taken  to  regu- 
late it.  Dermatitis  from  enzyme  detergents, 
lead  and  mercury  poisoning,  and  many  other 
health  perils  were  first  discovered  In  the  plant 
by  the  workers  who  worked  with  those  sab- 
stances.  If  industrial  chemicals  and  proc- 
esses were  properly  researched  and  monitored 
before  they  were  put  Into  use.  the  entire 
population  would  be  spared. 

Most  industrial  diseases  and  accidents  are 
preventable.  Modem  technological  and  medi- 
cal sciences  are  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  noise,  dust,  heat,  fumes,  and  toxic 
substances  In  tha  planU.  However,  existing 
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legislation  In  this  area  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  problems.  Except  for  the  woefully 
Inadequate  and  unenforced  Walsh-Healy 
Act,  Mine  Safety  Act,  and  Construction  Safe- 
ly Act,  the  entire  field  of  occupation  safety 
and  health  Is  left  to  the  individual  states. 
The  states  have  been  loathe  to  develop  and 
,  enforce  standards  for  the  protection  of  their 
workers.  In  the  states  today  there  are  a  to- 
tal of  1.600  health  and  safety  inspectors,  and 
2,800  game  wardens.  Elk  and  deer  are  better 
protected  than  working  men  and  women. 

Clearly.  In  the  field  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  the  patch-work  approach  by  the 
states  has  faUed.  There  Is  a  positive  role 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  now  must  play. 
In  a  tiold  departure  from  previous  legislation 
In  this  area,  the  Daniels'  BUI  In  the  House 
and  the  Williams'  Bill  in  the  Senate  would: 
Impose  on  industry  the  "general  duty"  of 
furnishing  workers  "a  place  of  employment 
which  is  safe  and  healthful." 

Empower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  na- 
tion-wide health  and  safety  standards  for 
working  environments. 

CaU  for  unannounced  federal  Inspections 
of  workplaces  and  prompt  disclosure  of  the 
findings  to  workers. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  impose 
fines  and  seek  court  action  against  employ- 
ers who  violate  the  "general  duty"  or  specific 
standards. 

Permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close 
down  all  or  part  of  any  plant  where  workers 
are  In  "imminent  danger"  of  Injury  or  dis- 
ease. 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  publish  a  list  of  all  known 
or  potentially  toxic  substances  Including 
those  whose  analysis  Is  specifically  requested 
by  workers. 

Allow  employees  to  refuse  work,  without 
loss  of  pay,  in  areas  where  toxic  substances 
are  found  at  dangerous  concentrations. 

Though  long  overdue,  this  leglsiaUon  rep- 
resents an  important  first  step  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  occupational  health  and 
safety.  Of  particular  Importance,  are  the 
strong  enforcement  provisions  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  coupled  with  the  atisence 
of  the  sort  of  administrative  fragmentation 
which  plagues  alternative  drafts  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  BlU.  Thus  we 
strongly  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Williams  and  Daniels  Bills  m  their  present 
form. 


Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Mr,  Willard  Wlrtz,  former 
Secretary  of  Lat)or;  Or.  Samuel  S.  Ep- 
stein, Chief.  Latjoratories  of  Environ- 
mental Toxicology  and  Carcinogenesis, 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Poimda- 
tlon:  Dr.  Paul  Comely,  President, 
American  PubUc  Health  Association 
Professor  George  Wald,  Biology  De- 
partment, Harvard  University;  Mr. 
Gary  Soucle,  Friends  of  the  Earth 

Dr.  Edward  Marten,  National  Center  tor 
Atmospheric  Research;  Professor  Gar- 
ret Hardin,  Biology  Department,  tJni- 
verslty  of  California  (at  Santa  Bar- 
bara); Professor  Rene  Dubos,  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Medicine, 
Rockefeller  University;  Dr.  Mary 
Btmtlng.  President,  Radclille  College; 
Professor  Lentln  Caldwell,  Indiana 
University:  Dr.  Robert  Ebert.  Harvard 
Medical  School;  Professor  J.  D.  Wat- 
son, Biology  Department,  Harvard 
University;  Professor  Paul  Ehrllch, 
Chairman,  Graduate  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  Stanford  University; 
Jerome  B,  Gordon,  Author,  "Life 
Stealers." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  continues  and  I  hope  concludes 
consideration  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 


Statistics  on  Industrial  accidents  and 
health  hazards  malte  an  overwhelminB 
case  in  favor  of  prompt  passage  of  a 
stiff  occupational  health  and  safety  bill. 
With  concern  growing  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life  we  are  making  for  ourselves 
and  our  children,  the  day  Is  long  past 
when  this  Nation  should  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  health  and  safety  of  its  worlters 
to  chance. 
Here  are  the  statlsUcs: 
Industrial  accidents  kin  14.500  worlt- 
ers a  year. 

On-the-job  accidents  disable  2.5  mil- 
lion workers  a  year. 

These  deatlis  and  accidents  mean  an- 
nual losses  of  $1.5  billion  in  wages  and 
$8  billion  in  the  gross  national  product. 
The  Surgeon  General,  in  a  1967  study, 
estimated  that  65  percent  of  the  workers 
in  1,700  industrial  plants  were  potentially 
exposed  to  harmful  physical  agents  and 
that  only  25  percent  of  these  workers 
were  protected  adequately. 

Based  on  that  study,  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  now  estimated  that  390.000 
persons  contract  occupational  diseases 
each  year. 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  repre- 
sents, in  my  view,  a  sound  and  firm  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  improving 
working  conditions  in  our  plants  and 
factortea. 

In  brief,  the  bill; 

First.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  and  enforce  safety 
and  health  standards  to  protect  workers 
against  specific  hazards  or  workers  in 
specific  industries. 

Second.  Gives  employers  and  em- 
ployees a  voice  in  the  standard-making 
process. 

Third.  Provides  for  Labor  Department 
In-spections  and  authority  to  Issue  cita- 
tions for  violation  of  standards. 

Fourth.  Gives  employers  and  em- 
ployees the  right  to  appeal  Department 
findings  through  administrative  proce- 
dure and  the  courts. 

Fifth.  To  protect  workers  against  con- 
ditions not  speciflcaUy  covered  by 
standards,  contains  a  general  obligation 
that  an  employer  provide  working  con- 
ditions free  of  recognized  hazards. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  order  an  immediate  halt  in 
work  if  conditions  would  result  in  death 
or  serious  injury  before  the  conditions 
could  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  voted  to 
table  an  amendment  which  would  have 
divided  the  responsibility  for  setting  and 
enforcing  the  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. I  did  so  because  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  admmistration 
would  have  been  to  dilute  responsibility 
and  therefore  potentially  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  these  remarks,  the  time  Is  long  past 
for  this  Nation  to  leave  the  safety  of  its 
workers  to  chance. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
pass  a  strong  occupational  safety  act. 

The  version  reported  by  the  committee 
is  stronger  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
administration. 
I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  bUl. 
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Mr.  NEl^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
lite  to  express  m;  wbolehearted  sup- 
port for  the  measure  presently  being 
considered  by  the  Senate.  S.  2193.  En- 
actment ol  this  bill,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  would 
bring  the  promise  of  safe  and  healthy 
worltins  conditions  to  miillons  of  Amer- 
ican worlcers  who  now  In  many  cases 
have  no  choice  but  to  endure  the  hazards 
in  their  places  of  emplo>-ment. 

The  need  for  legislation  regarding  job 
safety  is  of  such  proportion  that,  in  the 
face  of  It,  one  can  only  ask  why  action 
Is  so  late  in  coimng.  The  most  obvious 
tact  urging  adoption  of  S.  2193  is  that, 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
14,500  persons  are  IciUed  each  year  as 
a  result  of  Industrial  accidents.  Equally 
tragic,  however,  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  deatlu  could  have  t}een  pre- 
vented, had  adequate  safety  precautions 
been  taken.  In  addition  to  this  terrible 
toll  in  lives,  there  are  at  least  7  million 
persons  injured  on  the  job  annually  in 
America,  with  2.5  milUon  of  these  In- 
juries of  a  disabling  nature,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  250  million  man-days  of  work. 
In  human  terms  alone,  the  loss  to  the 
nation  resulting  from  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive job  safety  programs  is  staggering, 
and  should  be  a  source  of  shame  for  us 
all. 

In  the  area  of  occupational  health, 
the  situation  is  equally  bleak.  The 
human  tragedy  involved  here  is  of  a 
more  subtle,  less  spectacular  nature,  yet 
the  tragedy  la  Jitst  as  grave,  and  per- 
haps more  so.  Workers  spending  large 
proportions  of  their  hves  in  the  Job  en- 
vironment are  forced  to  labor  in  condi- 
tions that  gradually  eat  away  at  their 
vitality,  leaving  them  often  tlie  victims 
of  painful  dLsea.ses  such  as  emphysema, 
byssinoois.  and  asbestosis. 

Also  of  particular  importance  In  this 
area  is  the  ase  of  pesticides,  herbicides, 
and  fungicides  in  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry, and  the  resultant  danger  to 
farmers  and  farmworkers.  As  is  the  case 
in  most  discussions  regarding  occupa- 
tional health,  there  Is  a  lamentable  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  effects  which  the 
use  of  these  chemicals  is  having  on  those 
working  on  our  Nations  farms.  But  one 
statistic  that  is  available,  according  to  an 
otHcial  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Is  that  an  estimated  800  persons  are 
killed  each  .vear  as  a  result  of  Improper 
use  of  such  pesticides,  and  another  80,000 
injured.  The  suffering  reflected  In  these 
flgures,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
major  cause  of  them  lies  in  the  lack 
of  effective  safeguards  on  the  use  of 
pesticides,  is  itself  a  moving  testimonial 
to  the  need  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
such  as  S.  2193. 

In  addition  to  the  known  instances  of 
occupatlonally-related  di5ea.se.  estimated 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  390,000  new  occurrences 
each  year  there  is  the  further  danger 
posed  by  the  use  of  new  substances  and 
processes  In  industry,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  long-term  effects  on  the  human 
body.  As  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  report  pointed  out,  tt  is  esti- 
mated that  a  new  and  potentially  toxic 
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chemical  is  introduced  into  industry 
every  20  minutes.  With  increasing  scien- 
tific knowledge  pointing  to  hitherto  un- 
expected relationships  between  occupa- 
tional exposures  and  many  of  the  so- 
called  chronic  diseases.  It  is  apparent 
that  much  research  is  needed  to  make 
sure  that  these  new  substances  and  proc- 
esses are  not  potential  killers  in  dis- 
guise, research  which  the  passage  of 
S.  2193  would  provide  for. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ideal  situation  would 
be  one  in  which  Federal  legislation  on  an 
issue  such  as  this  would  not  be  necessary, 
one  in  which  the  employers  of  our  Na- 
tion, or  the  State  regulatory  agencies, 
could  insure  tliat  workers  everywhere  en- 
Joy  clean  and  safe  places  in  which  to  la- 
bor. But  this  simply  is  not  the  case;  as 
the  statistics  In  the  committee  report 
and  all  literature  on  this  subject  clearly 
point  otrt,  the  Incidence  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents and  occupationaUy-related  dis- 
ease is  indeed  on  the  rise,  and  not  de- 
creasing. 

A  major  thrust  of  8.  2193  would  be  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  research, 
education,  and  training  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health.  Pro- 
grams such  as  these  offer  much  promise 
toward  bringing  the  shameful  situations 
mentioned  above  to  an  end.  especially 
since  their  emphasis  in  moving  toward 
safety  and  health  at  the  workplace  would 
be  on  prevention,  and  in  making  this  a 
concern  of  everyone  involved,  both  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

Extensive  work,  in  the  form  of  hearings 
and  committee  deliberations,  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  8.  2193.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Irtll  reflects  this 
careful  preparation,  and  1  would  again 
urge  that  we  move  rapidly  toward  Its 
passage. 

If  we  are  serious  alxMit  our  concern  for 
providing  a  healthy  environment  for  all 
of  our  citizens  we  most  include  as  a  high 
priority  protection  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  in  their  places 
of  employment.  S.  2193.  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  would 
move  in  that  direction  by  providing 
coverage  for  several  million  American 
workers,  and  by  testifying  to  the  fact 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate a  situation  where  the  cost  of  employ- 
ment for  many  individuals  is  the  strong 
likelihood  that,  becau.se  of  conditions  in 
the  workplace,  they  will  be  maimed  or 
crippled  by  disease  for  life. 

N4T10N'B  BXaPONStan.rTT  vox  HXAZ.TH  U4D 
SAFKTT    AT    WOftK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  S.  2193.  the  proposed  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  legislative  land- 
mark of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
family  in  the  NaUon.  It  la  designed  to 
insure  a  safe  and  healthful  work  environ- 
ment for  the  80  million  men  and  women 
workers  in  our  country,  and  hence  to 
benefit  their  dependents  as  well.  In  ad- 
dition, the  vitality  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  be  enhanced  by  the  greater 
productivity  realized  through  saved  lives 
and  useful  years  of  labor. 

When  one  man  is  injured  or  disabled 
by  an  industrial  accident  or  disease.  It 
is  he  and  his  family  who  suffer  the  most 


immediate  and  personal  loss.  However, 
that  tragic  loss  also  affects  each  of  us! 
As  a  result  of  occupational  accidents  and 
disease,  over  $1.5  billion  In  wages  is  lost 
each  year,  and  the  annual  loss  to  the 
gross  national  product  Is  estimated  to  be 
over  $8  billion.  Vast  resources  that  could 
be  available  for  productive  use  are  si- 
phoned off  to  pay  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  medical  expenses.  The  amount 
paid  out  In  workmen's  compensation 
alone  is  over  $2  billion  annually. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  faced 
by  this  legislation  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. It  is  conservaUvely  estimated  that 
some  14,500  persons  are  killed  each  year 
in  industrial  accidents.  By  the  lowest 
count,  another  2.2  million  persons  are 
disabled  on  the  job  in  a  single  year  A 
recent  study,  authorized  by  the  C.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  conducted  among 
a  sample  of  California  businesses  re- 
vealed that  this  figure  might  be  10  times 
too  low.  and  that  the  naUoiud  figure 
ml^bt  be  cloeer  to  25  million  injuries 
And  we  do  not  even  have  a  reali.itjc  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  workers  who  suf- 
fer or  die  from  occupationally  caused 
dlEea.se.  Hopef  uUy.  we  wiU  learn  this  from 
tlie  research  on.  and  the  collecUoi  of 
such  InformaUon,  which  is  provided  for 
in  this  bUI.  Our  almost  total  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  of 
work-related  di.scase  is  itself  a  cause  for 
alarm  and  action.  It  Is  a  sad  example  of 
the  intolerably  low  priority  that  worker 
health  and  safety  has  been  afforded  by 
our  society  to  date  and  a  highly  per- 
suasive argument  for  the  necessity  of 
Federal  action  to  vindicate  these  basic 
employee  rlghta. 

An  example  of  the  general  Inadequacy 
of  information  about  these  vital  Issues 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  our  workers 
u  that  comparable  flgures  for  my  own 
State  of  California  are  not  available  The 
statistics  prepared  by  the  California 
Human  Relations  Agency  cannot  be  re- 
lated to  the  national  flgtires  because  of 
the  different  standards  and  definitions 
for  reporting.  California  reporte  759 
work-related  deaths  in  1969.  However 
our  proportionate  share  of  the  14,500 
deaths  estimated  by  the  VS.  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  more  on  the  order  of  2,900. 

At  present,  despite  our  uncertainty 
about  the  exact  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  do  know  that  industrial  accidents 
alone  inflict  far  greater  casualties  each 
year  than  has  the  Indochina  war.  Tlie 
highest  year's  casualty  rate  in  Vietnam 
occurred  in  1968  when  12,588  of  our  serv- 
icemen were  killed.  In  that  same  year, 
even  comervative  estimates  show  that 

14.300  workers  were  killed  on  the  Job 

1,812  more  than  died  in  Vietnam. 

The  latest  summary  of  casualty  fig- 
ures, dated  November  7,  listed  43,959 
killed  in  the  Indochina  war  since  the 
start  of  1961.  The  number  of  persons  es- 
timated to  have  been  killed  on  the  Job 

since  1961  Is  three  times  that  figure an 

estimated  138,900  workers. 

Nearly  300,000  Americans  have  been 
wounded  during  the  entire  Indochina 
war,  while  over  seven  times  that  many 
are  wounded  and  maimed  on  the  Job  in 
1  year  alone— 2.200.000  in  1969. 

The  great  urgency  of  the  problem  is 
clear,  as  is  the  need  for  prompt  and 
effective  legislative  action.  Only  through 
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a  comprehensive  approach  can  we  hope 
to  effect  a  significant  reduction  in  these 
Job  death  and  casualty  flgmrs.  Our  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  imcoordlnated. 
inadequate  in  coverage,  and  insufficient- 
ly funded. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  with 
the  largest  poptilatlon  in  the  Nation,  we 
have  the  second  highest  budget  for 
safety,  $3.3  million,  and  the  second  high- 
est number  of  inspectors  in  the  Nation, 
220.  However,  and  these  are  the  more 
telling  figures,  we  spend  only  58  cents 
per  worker  on  safety  and  health,  and 
have  only  2.3  health  and  safety  staff 
members  for  each  100,000  workers.  Thus, 
in  terms  of  money  and  staff  per  worker, 
we  rank  only  ninth  in  the  Nation. 

While  some  States  have  acted  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  safety  and  health 
standards,  only  a  relativriy  few  have 
modem  laws  and  have  devoted  adequate 
resources  to  their  acteiinistratton  and 
enforcement.  At  least  eight  States  have 
no  Identifiable  programs  in  occupational 
health  at  all.  TTie  manpower  devoted  to 
health  and  safety  is  the  best  indication 
of  our  neglect— there  are  only  1,600 
State  safety  inspectors,  and  less  than 
100  Federal  inspectors.  Pour  States  have 
no  inspection  personnel  whatsoever. 
Only  three  States  have  over  100  inspec- 
tors. Only  three  States  have  inspectors 
trained  In  the  field  of  occupational 
health  and  hygiene.  IronicalJy,  there  are 
twice  as  many  fish  and  game  war<»ens 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  safety 
and  health  inspectors. 

The  Nation  and  the  Congress  must 
recognize  that  this  problem  is  one  of  na- 
tional scope,  and  that  It  should  be  a 
national  responsibility.  The  hazards 
which  characterfee  modem  industry  arc 
not  the  problem  of  a  single  employer,  a 
single  industry,  or  a  single  State  Jm-is- 
diction.  The  spread  and  interrehition- 
shlp  of  industry  and  the  mobility  of  our 
workforce  combine  to  require  national 
action  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  worker. 

Tlie  initial  version  of  this  biU  was 
Introdneed  on  May  1»,  196»,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  WnxiAMs) 
and  others.  In  a  message  to  Congress  on 
August  «.  I9«9.  the  President  urged  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  occupational 
safety  and  health  bill.  Tlw  Labor  Sub- 
committee, ol  which  I  am  a  member, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  dlsttn^uished 
and  dedicated  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WixiiAMS>,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  12  days  In 
Washington  and  three  other  cities.  Sen- 
ator WiiLMiis  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  have 
done  yeoman  work  in  structuring  this 
landmark  WH  and  bringing  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  consideration.  I  congratu- 
late them  on  this  momentous  achieve- 
ment in  behalf  of  all  Americans.  And  I 
wish  to  thank  them  for  their  support  of 
two  amendments  I  offered  dtning  com- 
mittee consideration,  which  I  will  de- 
scribe shortly. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2193  have  been 
developed  after  careful  study  by  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  the  fuH  Com- 
mittee on  labor  and  PuWlc  Welfare  of 
the  extensive  information  presented  at 
the  hearings  and  the  recommendations 
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of  aH  interested  groups.  The  bill  is  a 
sound  and  workable  blueprint  for  action. 
The  major  provisions  of  the  bin  pro- 
vide for  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  devel- 
oping and  establishing  standards  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  to  apply  to 
an  employment  performed  in  a  business 
affecting  commerce  among  the  States. 
It  also  provides  for  enforoement  of  tiiese 
standards  through  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion, investigation,  and  reporting. 
Tlie  bill  provides,  in  section  8 if),  that 

employees — or     their     representative 

may  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
an  inspector  of  any  violation  or  danger- 
ous situation  which  they  tielieve  exists. 
The  notice  is  to  be  in  writing  and  the 
Secretary  shall  then  conduct  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  condition  if  he  determines 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve the  violation  or  imminent  danger 
exists.  I  was  concerned  that  an  employee 
might  be  reluctant  to  advise  inspectors 
of  dangerous  conditions  if  his  or  her 
identitj-  were  revealed  to  the  employer. 
The  committee  adopted  my  amendment, 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Nelson,  to  pro- 
vide that,  upon  request,  the  name  of  an 
employee  giving  such  notice  may  not  be 
published  or  released.  Senator  Nilsoh 
and  I  had  sponsoied  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  91-173, 
section  103(g). 

In  section  11  of  the  bill,  emergency 
procedures  are  made  available  to  the 

Secretary   of   Labor  or  his   designee 

probably    an    Industrial    inspector to 

counteract  imminent  dangers.  When  a 
condition  or  practice  exists  which  may 
cause  death  or  serious  physical  liarm 
before  it  can  be  corrected,  the  Secre- 
tary— or  his  designee — ^is  authorized  to 
bring  action  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  in  the  appropriate  VS.  district 
court  If  the  danger  is  so  inunediate  that 
action  must  be  taken  before  court  pro- 
ceedings can  be  instituted,  the  Inspector 
may  order  the  necessary  action  to  be 
taken,  and  his  order  Is  effective  for  72 
hours. 

Such  "red  tag"  or  "stop  work"  provi- 
sions are  common  in  State  safety  laws, 
and  similar  authority  is  contained  in 
both  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  and  the  recently  passed  Rail- 
road Safety  Act.  California  has  the  sub- 
stantial equivalent  of  these  provisions 
in  sections  6510  and  6511  of  the  Califor- 
nia Labor  Code. 

While  I  agree  that  such  an  emergencv 
procedure  is  necessary  In  this  bill,  I  was 
concej-ned  that  the  power  to  cloie  down 
production  operations  on  so  brood  a  basis 
should  not  rest  solely  with  a  single  in- 
spector. In  order  to  circumscribe  the  po- 
tential for  unreasonable  action,  I  joined 
with  Senator  Schwedcir  in  developing 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  commlt- 
Ue  which  requires  that  any  In-spector 
delegated  this  authority  must  first  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  an  appropriate 
regional  Labor  Department  official  be- 
fore issuing  such  an  order.  I  believe  that 
this  procedure  should  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  abuiie,s  in  the  issuance  of  im- 
minent-danger orders.  At  tlie  same  time, 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  it  was  not 
our  Intent  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
provide     an     administrative     loophole 
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whereby  an  imwieldy  or  otherwise  im- 
workable  concurrence  procedure  would 
frustrate  the  statutory  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  expeditious  emergency  closing 
procedure.  Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  Insure  that  the  concurrence  pro- 
cedure includes  ample  alternate  regional 
POL  officials  with  authority  to  give  con- 
currence by  telephone,  night  or  day, 
workday  or  weekend. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill.  No.  91-1282.  explains  this 
concurrence  procedure  quite  thoroughly 
as  follows  on  page  13 : 

SecUim  11(b)  sp«clfi«s  that  In  delegstlng 
to  an  InspMtor  ills  authority  to  issue  Im- 
mlneflt  danger  ord«rB.  the  Secretary  shall 
require  the  Inspector  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  an  appropriate  regional  Lahoc  De- 
partment olEctal  before  such  an  order  is  Is- 
sued-  The  coRUTULt«e  Hdoptcd  thla  quallficm- 
Uon  in  order  to  meet  the  concern  exprcised 
by  some  tliat  It  &hould  not  bo  within  the 
sole  Judgment  of  a  single  inspector  to  de- 
termme  whether  a  hazard  Is  so  imminent  s-s 
to  warrant  Interference  with  a  production 
operation.  The  btu  now  provides  that  an  ad. 
ditlonal  Judgment  Aal\  be  obtained:  how- 
ever, bearing  in  mind  the  acta  puipaae  to 
protect  fully  employeea  whose  Uvea  and 
health  may  be  under  lmm^j<jaf^  xiak^  It  Is 
intended  that  the  necessary  concurrence  may 
be  obtained  by  telephone  consultation  rather 
than  more  protracted  menns  In  order  that 
dlfflcultles  of  conuntmlcallon  will  not  thwart 
the  act's  purpose  by  delaying  the  Issuance  of 
an  order.  It  M  expected  that  the  Secretary 
wm  make  suitable  proviooa  to  Insure  that 
persons  authorlsad  to  provide  such  coocur- 
rence  can  l>e  reached  by  telephone  at  aU 
times. 

The  bill  provides  a  fair  and  reasonable 
enforcement  procedure  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  issue  citations  for 
violaiions  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a  formal  hearing.  .*n  enforcement  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  a 
hearing  may  be  reviewed  in  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

Pun  and  adequate  information  is  a 
fundamental  precondition  for  an  effec- 
tive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram. Under  the  provistons  of  the  bin, 
tlie  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  win  cooperate  in 
developing  and  instituting  adequate  sta- 
tistical programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct research,  training,  and  related  ac- 
tivities. The  establishment  of  this  special 
institute  win  provide  occupational  health 
and  safety  research  tvith  the  visibility 
and  sutus  it  merits. 

I  believe  that  the  biU  strikes  an  appro- 
priate and  important  balance  between 
Inderal  and  State  responsibilities  for 
occupational  health  and  safety  enforce- 
ment Under  the  biD,  whenever  a  State 
wishes  to  assume  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping or  enforcing  standards,  the 
State  may  do  so  if  It  submits  a  State 
plan  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines to  provide  for  at  least  as  effective 
and  rigorous  erjforceraent  as  the  J^deral 
program.  Planning  grants  with  up  to  90 
percent  Federal  participation  and  pro- 
gram grants  with  up  to  50  percent  Fed- 
eral participation  are  authorized  to  offer 
Sutes  incentives  to  assume  such  respon- 
sibilities. For  example,  California  may 
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very  well  decide  to  continue  and  expand 
lt«  efforts  in  this  fleld.  and  will  be  able 
to  obtain  BO  percent  of  the  cost  of  reorga- 
nizing to  conform  to  Federal  standards 
and  procedures:  and  with  the  50-percent 
program  grant,  it  could  double  its  present 
efforts  in  occupational  health  and  safety. 

During  tlie  hearings  conducted  on  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety,  the  com- 
mittee's attention  was  drawn  to  the  State 
worltmens  compensation  programs.  Se- 
rious questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
such  programs  were  raised.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes in  section  23  a  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws.  The  Commission  will  study 
and  evaluate  existing  Slate  laws  and  will 
report  its  findings  and  conclusions  to 
Congress  by  October  1.  1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  death. 
mjury.  and  disease  in  industry  is  nation- 
al in  scope,  and  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional response  is  to  adopt  the  compre- 
hensive program  contained  in  8.  2193  to 
protect  the  80  million  workers  of  this 
Nation  and  then  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
gram is  adequately  funded  and  effectively 
administered. 

It  may  be  many  months  before  this 
program  makes  an  Impact  on  those 
awful  statistics  of  job-related  death  and 
injurs',  but  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation wUl  mark  an  auspicious  and  long 
overdue  beginning  of  our  effort.  With 
tills  program,  a  safe  and  healthful  work 
environment  can  be  made  a  reality  for 
every  working  man  and  woman  in  our 
Nation.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  essential  legislation. 

HKLTH   AMD   UrTTT   0»   WOKOIS   IS   VCTAL   TO 
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I  support  today  the  concept  of  direct 
line  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  safety  and  health  legislation,  as  was 
incorporated  in  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  This  bill  vests  full  au- 
thority with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
promulgate  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards.  This  gives  him  both 
the  power  to  act  effectively  and  the  un- 
diffused  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  hia  actions  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Willums)  and 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  to  produce 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  its  passage 
will  help  stem  the  collective  disaster  of 
death  and  disablement  which  have 
marked  our  technological  progress. 

Despite  the  many  disruptive  forces  in 
our  land  today,  I  feel  that  our  increasing 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  and  com- 
passion for  the  Individual  hold  out  a 
bright  promise  for  tomorrow.  I  endorse 
the  words  of  H.  O.  Wells,  who  wrote: 

Tile  paat  Is  but  the  beginning  of  a  be- 
ginning, and  all  that  l>  and  hu  been  u  but 
tile  twlUgbt  of  the  dawn.  A  da;  will  come 
wiien  beings  who  are  now  latent  in  our 
thoughts  and  bidden  In  our  lolna  .  .  .  ahall 
laugh  and  reach  out  theu-  hands  amid  the 
stars. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with- 
m  the  past  3  years  there  have  been  three 
major  disasters  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Each  of  these  horrible  events. 
I  believe,  served  a  purpose.  The  Man- 
nlngton  coal  mine  disaster  which  claimed 
76  Uves  awoke  the  Nation  and  this  Con- 
gress to  the  dangers  of  mining,  and  led 
directly  to  the  passage  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  Collapse  of  the 
SUver  Bridge  at  Point  Pleasant  into  the 
Ohio  River  forced  us  to  take  another 
look  at  bridge  safety  standards.  And  the 
shocking  death  of  75  Marshall  Univer- 
sity athletes,  staff  members,  and  sup- 
porters m  an  airplane  crash  near  Hunt- 
ington has  pointed  to  the  need  for  greater 
air  safety  controls. 

This  bUl— a.  2193— is  not  in  response 
to  some  sudden  disaster,  but  to  the  con- 
tinuing health  and  safety  hazards  of  our 
Nauon's  accelerated  industrialization 
The  40  workers  who  die  each  day  the 
6,000  who  are  injured  each  24-hour  shift 
represent  personal  tragedies  which  have 
not  aroused  any  great  public  outcry  And 
yet  the  80  million  men  and  women  who 
form  the  production  force  of  America 
have  a  very  vital  personal  stake  in  pas- 
sage of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

Both  industry  and  labor  agree  on  the 
need  to  eliminate  job  hazards.  But  there 
is  honest  disagreement  on  how  this  can 
best  be  accomplished.  I  believe  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  of  com- 
promise where  each  side  on  this  vital  Is- 
sue can,  with  satisfaction,  say  that  it  has 
put  forth  Its  best  effort. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
desperately  in  need  of  legislation  to 
help  insure  the  safety  and  health  of 
Industrial  workers.  For  too  long  their 
needs  have  been  Inadequately  provided 
for  In  this  respect. 

The  grim  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves: we  cannot  afford  14.500  fatalities 
a  year.  2.2  million  disabilities.  The 
economic  impact  Is  tremendous,  but 
even  more  horrible  Is  the  human  suffer- 
ing of  the  men  and  women  Involved  and 
of  their  families  and  their  communities 
The  situation  cries  out  for  solution  It  is 
our  strong  duty  to  heed  that  cry  and  pro- 
vide relief  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

But,  it  Is  also  our  duty  to  provide  re- 
sponsible leglsUtion.  The  program  we 
authorize  must  be  one  that  can  be  ad- 
ministered: it  must  also  be  one  which 
provides  for  due  process  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  orderiy  and  accustomed  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2193  does  not  meet 
these  criteria.  If  it  is  approved  In  the 
form  in  which  It  was  reported,  we  will 
not  have  acted  responsibly  in  this  criti- 
cal matter. 

It  Is  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  should  have  accepted  the  amend- 
ment offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  DoicnncK. 
That  amendment  would  have  allowed  us 
to  achieve  the  objectives  we  aU 
seek,  without  the  critical  faults  of  S 
2193.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU. 
erase  the  most  Important  deficiencies  of 
the  committee  bill. 
The  major  faults  of  S.  2193  are  these- 
First.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  made 
responsible  for  making,  promulgating 
and  enforcing  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. He  is  required  to  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  rulemaker,  investigator 
judge,  and  jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
himself  recognizes  the  Impropriety  of 
such  an  arrangement.  He  does  not  believe 
that  such  a  range  of  responsibility  should 


be  vested  in  an  executive  department 
and  has  asked  for  a  more  reasonable 
process.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  want  this  authority  to- 
tally vested  in  one  of  his  Cabinet  otBcers 
and  has  indicated  his  preference  for 
S.  4404,  the  substance  of  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  which  was  be- 
fore us  yesterday. 

Second.  S.  2193.  In  my  view,  violates 
due  process.  The  bill  calls  for  heavy  fines 
without  providing  the  normal  and  ac- 
cepted safeguards  common  to  such  pen- 
alties. The  entire  process  Is  an  adminis- 
trative one.  and  is  only  appealable  to  a 
judicial  or  independent  body  as  a  last  re- 
sort. It  is  ImporUnt  to  note  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals— which  hears  ap- 
peals from  the  Secretary's  decisions— is 
required  to  accept  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings of  fact  as  conclusive,  if  they  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  available  to  us 
a  good  and  proper  alternative.  It  Is  con- 
tained In  the  Domlnlck  substitute 
amendment.  Instead  of  making  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  responsible  for  setting 
standards,  these  should  be  the  province 
of  an  Occupational  and  Health  Board 
composed  of  specially  chosen  members 
competent  to  handle  the  complex  medical 
and  technical  problems  Involved.  The 
problem  involves  not  only  the  conven- 
tional labor  and  manpower  matters  but 
requires  expertise  on  the  health  aspecU 
as  well. 

Instead  of  combining  legislative    en- 
forcement  and  Judicial   functions'  the 
legislation  should  recognize  the  essenUal 
differences  involved  and  separate  them 
A    National    Occupational    Safety    and 
Health  Board,  an  independent  agency 
should  determine  and  promulgate  appro- 
priate safety  rules.  This  Board,  which 
would  consist  of  five  members  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  training  and  experi- 
ence, would  be  better  able  to  determine 
the  safety  needs  of  the  various  industries. 
Such  a  Board  would  improve  the  quality 
of  the  rules  and  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
this  duty  to  both  make  rules  and  enforce 
them.  It  would  greaUy  Improve  the  biU 
Instead  of  violating  due  process  of  law 
the  legislation  should  explicitly  recognize 
Its  requirements.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  as  I  have  said,  the  Secretary  makes 
the  rules.  Investigates  and  prosecutes  vio- 
lations, and  Is  the  judge.  I  beUeve  that 
these    contradictory    duties    should    be 
changed.    An    elementary    concept    de- 
mands that  these  functions  be  separated. 
In  addition  to  relieving  the  Secertary  of 
his  rulemaking  duties,  we  should  Ukewlse 
vest   the   qua'il-judicial   funcUons   In    a 
separate,   an   independent  agency    The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from'  New 
York,  No.  1061.  which  the  Senate  adopted 
today,  win  accomplish  this  by  creating  a 
separate  board  of  appeals  to  hear  con- 
tested cases.  This  amendment,  which  I 
supported,  is  similar  to  the  provision  of 
the   administration   substitute,   and   Its 
adopUon  substanUally  improves  this  leg- 
islation. " 

Mr.  President.  I  said  earlier  that  we 
desperately  need  legislation  in  this  area 
and  I  hold  to  that  conclusion.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  is  now  a  more  acceptable 
and  workable  piece  of  legtilaUon.  It  is  my 
hope   that  additional  amendment,   and 
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revision  will  occur  to  make  It  the  really 
effective  and  useful  instroment  it  can 
truly  be. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  1  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  only  1  minute.  I 
uisb  to  call  to  the  attention  at  Souton 
the  very  important  and  significant  part 
of  the  bill  wlilch  deals  with  a  study  which 
is  going  to  be  made  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  systems  In  every  State. 
There  are  tremendous  inequities  and 
shortcomings  in  many — not  an — work- 
men's compensation  laws.  About  one- 
fifth  of  American  workers,  by  virtue  of 
State  laws,  are  not  even  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation. 

I  know  how  nearly  everyone  feels  about 
a  Federal  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tem, which  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  much  greater  degree 
of  adequacy  amcng  the  SUtes. 

I  rise  for  two  purposes.  First.  I  hope 
Senators  will  be  stimulated  by  this  pro- 
vision to  look  into  their  own  State  com- 
pensation systems,  which  are  about  to  be 
surveyed  if  this  bill  goes  through,  which 
I  hope  it  will ;  and  second,  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  use  their  influence,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Senators  is  very  considerable, 
to  bring  about  reform  in  their  State  sys- 
tems, especially  as  we  wUl  be  seeing  the 
total  picture  of  the  relative  inequalities 
between  the  various  SUtes  concerning 
injustices  to  injured  workers,  which  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  would  regard 
with  sympathy.  So  I  hope  this  provision, 
which  could  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant parts  of   the   bai,  will  have   the 
interested  concern  of  Senators  which  it 
well  deserves. 
1  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  before  vot- 
ing on  this  bin  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  does  not  take 
away  forever  the  powers  of  the  states  to 
regulate  their  health  and  safely.  Thia 
was  one  of  the  original  cooeems  and  the 
reasons  for  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  be- 
cause this  is  a  new  field  thai  the  Ptedera! 
Qoreminent  is  moving  into,  which  here- 
tofore has  been  a  province  of  the  SUtes. 
The  bill   docs  contemplate,  however 
that  the  SUtes  can  regain  their  control 
over  their  domesUc  health  and  safety.  1 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  Senators  so 
that  SUtes  will  move  to  do  this  and  reas- 
sert midcr  the  provision  of  this  law  their 
ability  to  poHce  the  industrial  health  and 
safety  In  their  States. 

Mr.  DOMOnCK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  this  matter  I  want  to 
point  out  once  again  the  enormous  scope 

Ptor  the  first  time,  in  modem  history 
■t  least,  the  Pedeal  Oovemment  is  taking 
over  the  role  of  monitor  of  the  heal  111  and 
safety  functions  in  almost  every  business 
we  can  think  of  ttirouelwut  the  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  so  aptly  said 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  biU  which  will 
permit  the  States  to  rega'n  some  admin- 
istrative control  but  1  do  not  think  we 
should  lie  under  any  allusion.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  be  setting 
standards  for  safety  and  the  health  erl- 
teria  for  all  industries  and  busineaea, 
whether  it  be  noises  workme  in  hospitals, 
bits  conductors,  railway  firemen,  steve- 
dores, department  store  employees,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  So  we  are  dealing 


with  Bofnethlng  which  is  of  tremendous 

significance  in  its  impact  on  businesses 
and  employees  thronghout  the  country. 
Hopefully,  It  win  wort,  and,  hopefully, 
it  win  brtos  about  better  health  and 
safety  conditions  throngh  the  country. 
I  suppose  we  must  say  that  we  cannot 
know  until  we  have  tried  It  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  recoeniaes  the 
impact  that  this  particular  legLslation 
may  have  on  small  bosinesses.  It  is  found 
in  section  24.  on  page  90  of  the  bill.  It 
permits  the  Secretary  to  make  loans  to 
small  businesses  wherever  the  standards 
that  are  set  by  the  National  Government 
are  so  severe  as  to  have  caused  a  real  and 
substantial  economic  mjury.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  SecreUry  is  entitled, 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  make  loans  to  those  businesses  to 
get  them  over  the  hump,  because  of  the 
need  for  new  equipment,  or  because  of 
new  conditions  within  the  shop,  which 
would  permit  them  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  significant  and 
important  provision  for  minimizing  eco- 
nomic injury  which  could  occur  if  tlie 
bin  resnJted  in  situations  which  would 
have  very  serious  effects  on  businesses. 

let  me  give  Just  an  example  of  this.  In 
the  Minerals  and  NomnetaJlic  Mines 
Safety  Act  as  it  taiginally  passed  this 
body,  we  had  a  provision  that  every  mine 
had  to  have  sanitary  conditions — show- 
ers, running  water,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions— which  are  just  fine  in  big  mines. 
TTiere  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  them.  But  to  Impose  such  condi- 
tions on  a  father  and  son  mine  would 
run  It  out  of  business,  right  off  the  bat. 
U  does  not  make  any  difierence  whether 
we  are  taUdng  about  West  Virginia,  Colo- 
rado, or  any  other  State.  They  would  just 
plain  be  out  of  business. 

This  provision  In  the  bm  would  at  least 
ameliorate  some  of  those  circumstances 
and  the  economic  injury  Uiat  could  theo- 
retically be  caused  by  putting  men  out  of 
worlc  What  we  are  trjing  to  do  is  put 
people  to  work,  rather  than  put  tliem  oat 
of  work. 

Althmigh  I  have  considerable  misgiv- 
ings about  the  bUl  and  certefn  provisions 
in  it,  although  I  think  a  board  should  be 
provided  for.  although  I  think  we  should 
have  a  few  other  ctianges  in  the  hm,  I 
think  tliere  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
become  a  workable  bill  after  a  conference 
with  the  Hoose.  when  the  House  gets 
aroond  to  acting  on  It.  So  I  shall  sunmrt 
it,  even  though  I  have  reservations. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  such  a  monumental  labor  that  I 
think  tributes  to  be  received  by  those 
who  have  labored  so  hard  should  mt  be 
Voet  in  the  flurry  which  so  often  occurs 
after  a  taill  is  passed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnxiAMs)  has  given  a  fine  and 
comrtructive  effort  in  trying  to  get  this 
kind  of  bin  enacted  into  law.  and  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  U>  the  plaudits  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  of  his  conduct  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

I  bebeve  that  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Doitnnao  deserves  thanks 
for  his  extraordinary  diligence  in  this 
matter.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  In 
many  of  the  suggestions  he  had  to  offer, 


Ins  ^orts  bad  a  vital  Impact  on  the 
bfll  in  terms  of  principle  and  fairness, 
both  in  conunittee  and  on  the  Soiate 
floor,  and  I  would  Bke  to  pay  tribute  to 
him. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SixsE) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
8cH wznm )  also  rendered  yeoman  serv- 
ice In  tiietr  mterest  and  in  the  contribu- 
tions which  they  made  is  amending  the 
bin. 

Aside  from  Senators,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  do  it,  there  are  unsung  heroes  in  get- 
ting passed  a  biU  as  difflcnlt  and  as  com- 
plex as  this  one. 

Frederick  Blackwell.  who  is  counsel 
to  this  particular  subcommittee,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  chaired. 
ha.s  rendered  yeoman  service. 

So  has  Robert  Nagle,  who  has  accom- 
panied the  manager  of  the  biU  on  the 
floor  and  helped  him  foUow  it  through. 
Donald  Elisburr  of  the  subcommittee 
stall  has  also  been  most  helpful. 

So  has  Richard  Wke.  who  assisted 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Ddu- 
nocK). 

So  has  Eugene  Mittleman.  who  Is  mi- 
nority counsel  on  the  committee,  and 
who  assisted  me. 

I  hope  ver>'  much  that  they  will  get 
some  satisfaction  from  a  job  wen  done. 
Tliey  certainly  played  an  important  part 
in  getting  the  bin  throtsh. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  generosity 
and  the  thooghtfulness  of  the  sUtemeit 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
reflecting  on  the  work  of  so  many  people 
that  went  into  this  major  legislatitm. 

The  efforts  here  today  on  behalf  of  80 
million  American  workers  it  truly  one  of 
the  most  significant  acliievements  of  this 
Congress.  I  do  want  to  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  contributions  ai  my 
coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with- 
out whose  cooperation  and  strong  efforts 
there  would  be  no  biU. 

Every  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion. Particularly,  I  must  thank  Senator 
Javits,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  for  his  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  Many  of  the  improvements 
in  the  committee  bin  were  included  at 
his  request. 

The  guidance  and  wise  counsel  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator  Ysx- 
BORonoH.  and  the  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator RarooLPH.  and  Senators  Crakstok, 
ScHWEnrat,  and  Sazbx,  was  invalaable 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  must  also 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  DOMiNicK.  Whfle  we  disagreed 
on  a  number  of  fundamental  features 
of  the  bUl.  I  know  he  shares  my  concern 
with  the  need  for  adequate  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  workplace,  and 
I  appreciate  tlie  manner  iu  which  he  has 
so  ably  presented  his  vieus. 

FinaDy.  a  word  of  appreciaUon  for  the 
work  of  the  staff.  Besjdes  the  I^bor  Sub- 
committee staff  members.  Fred  Black- 
weU.  Robert  Nagle.  and  Dcmald  Elisburg. 
special  note  should  be  made  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  minority  staff  members. 
Gene  Mittleman.  Peter  Benedict.  Rich- 
ard Wi.se.  and  Michael  Gertner. 
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The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  CMr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Cotmecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiMos),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rrssci-t.),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sp»bkiiam)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iy}uiaiana  (Mr.  Eilbkdeh)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLE>  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fowoi  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooptu),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OimiikY) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PracT).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmtDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mdhdt),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote.  Uie  Senator  from  niinols 
(Mr.  Pebcy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ghrkev).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83 
nays  3,  as  follows : 

I  Ho.  384  Leg.) 

TEAS— S3 

Allien  Orimn  ICbw 

auen  Hansen  Murpliy 

Allott  Hmt!*  Muskle 

Andenioo  Hitrt  Nelson 

B.t.r  H»nke  Pmckwooa 

Bellman  HstBeld  Puton 

B«nnett  Holland  Pe«raon 

Bocga  Bniske  Peu 

Brook*  Bushes  Prouty 

Bmdlck  iQouye  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  V»,  Jackson  RAodolnli 

Byrt,  w.  Va  Javlta  RlblcoS 

Cftnoon  Jordan,  N.c.  Saibe 

Case  Jordan.  tdAbo     Scbwelker 

Church  Kennedy  Scott 

Cook  Long  Spone 

Cotton  Magnuson  Steonls 

CrmnstoQ  Mansfleld  Stevens 

Curtis  Uathiaa  Stevenson 

Dole  McOutbr  Symington 

Doinlnick  McClellan  Talmadge 

Eagleton  McOee  Tower 

Fannin  McOovern  WUllams  NJ 

l^llbn«ht  Mclntyre  Wuilami  D»l' 

Ooldiratei  Metcau  Tarboroncb  ' 

Cioodell  MUler  Toun«  JIDak. 

Gope  Mondsle  Young.  Ohio 

Gravel  Montoym 

NATS— 3 

Ervln  Thurmond 
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Eastland 

NOT  VOTTNO— 14 

Bayh  Pong  RuanU 

Dtble  Oiirn*y  Smith 

Cooper  HoUlnga  SpukniAn 

Dodd  Mundt  Tydlna 

Eilender  Percy 


So  the  bill  (S.  2193)   was  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  ais3 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  set  Btandards  to  aasure  safe  and  health- 
ftil  working  conditions  for  working  men 
and  women;  to  assist  and  encoura^  States 
to  participate   in   efforts   to   assure   such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  research, 
Information,  education,  and  training  in  the 
field   of   occupational    safety   and   health. 
and  for  other   purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houjre  o/ 
RepTeaentativ€J    of    the    Dnited    Statea    of 
America   in   Congress  asaembtai.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  of  1970". 

CONCazsSlONAL    FINDINGS    AND    FDRPOSE 

Skc.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal  Injuries  and  lUncsaes  arising  out  of 
work  situations  which  result  in  death  or  dis- 
ability Impose  a  substantial  burden  upon, 
and  arc  a  hindrance  to.  Inter;  tate  commerce 
In  terms  of  reduced  production,  wage  losses, 
medical  expenses,  and  disability  compensa- 
tion payments. 

(h)  The  Congress  declarea  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  lu  powers  to  regulate  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure  so 
far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions — 

(1 )  by  providing  for  the  development,  pro- 
mulgation, and  effective  enforcement  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards  ap- 
pllcoble  to  businesses  affecting  commerce; 

(3)  by  providing  for  research  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health; 

(3)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
Increase  and  improve  the  skills  of  personnel 
engaged  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  ; 

(4)  by  more  clearly  delineating  the  re- 
Q>onBtb  111  ties  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  their  aotvitles  related  to  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health: 

(6)  by  providing  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  Identifying  their  needs  and 
responsibilities  In  the  sxea  of  occupational 
aafety  and  health,  to  develop  j^ans  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  In  connection  therewith:  and 

(8)  by  providing  for  appropriate  accident 
and  health  reporting  procedures  which  wUl 
more  accurately  describe  the  nature  of  the 
[»-oblems  in  the  field  of  occupational  aafety 
and  health  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 

DXFINrriONS 

^c.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. 

(b)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States;  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof- 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
poaeesaion  of  the  United  States;  or  between 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  a  point 
outside  thereof. 

(c)  The  t*rm  "person'"  meaiu  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  represenu- 
tlves,  or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(d)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  peraon 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  oonunerce 
who  has  employees,  but  doea  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State. 

(e)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  In  a 
busmess  of  his  employer  which  affects  oom- 


(f)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which  re- 
quires conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations,  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful 
employment   and   places    of   employment. 

(gl  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (1)  has  been  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  a  natlonjilly  recognized  standards-pro- 
ducing organization  under  procedures  where- 
by It  can  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
that  persons  Interested  and  affected  by  the 
scope  or  provisions  of  the  standard  have 
reached  substantial  agreement  on  lu  adop- 
tion. (2)  was  formulated  in  a  manner  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  diverse  views 
to  be  considered  and  (3)  has  been  designated 
as  such  a  standard  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies. 

(h)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard" means  any  operative  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  established  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  and  present- 
ly In  effect,  or  contained  in  any  Act  of 
Congress  In  force  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

APPl-rCABnJTT    OF    THia    ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  ahall  apply  with  respect 
to  employment  performed  In  a  workplace  In 
a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Wake  Island.  Outer 
Continental  SheU  lands  defined  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  Johnston 
Island,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation,  provide 
for  Judicial  enforcement  of  thla  Act  by  the 
courta  established  for  areas  In  which  there 
are  no  Federal  district  courta  having  Juris- 
diction. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Bubaectlon,  nothing  in  thU  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
other  Federal  law  prescribing  safety  or  health 
requirements  or  the  standards,  rulea,  or  r^u- 
latlona  promulgated  pursuant  to  such  law. 
nor  shall  this  Act  apply  to  working  condi- 
tions of  employees  with  respect  to  which  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  exercises  statutory  authority  to 
prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regxila- 
tlons  affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

( 2 )  The  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgatad  under  the  Act  of  June  30  1036 
commonly  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.).  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  19fl6  (41  VJS.C.  361  et  seq.).  PubUc 
Law  Bl-M.  Act  of  August  ft.  1069  (40  U.S  C 
333),  Public  Law  85-742.  Act  of  August  23 
1958  (33  U.S.C.  841).  and  the  National  Poun- 
dauon  on  Arta  and  Humanities  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.)  are  superseded  on  the 
effecUve  data  of  corresponding  standards 
promulgated  under  thU  Act.  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. Standards  Issued  under  the  laws  Hated 
In  this  paragraph  and  In  effect  on  or  aftar 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  occupaUonal  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards Issued  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  sbaU.  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  data  of  this  Act,  report 
to  the  Congress  hla  reconunendatlons  for 
legislation  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
and  to  achieve  coordlnaUon  between  this 
Act  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  in  any  manner  affect  any 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  enlarge 
or  diminish  or  affect  In  any  other  manner 
the  common  law  oc  statutory  rlghta.  duties. 
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or  Uahilltlee  of  employers  and  employees 
under  any  Uw  with  reepect  to  Injunes.  dis- 
eases, or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of, 
or  in  the  course  of,  employment. 

0l;TtE8  or  EMPIXJTERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  5.  <s)   Each  employer — 

( 1 1  shaU  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment  "free" 
from  recognized  hazards  so  as  to  provide 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions,  and 

(21  shall,  except  as  provided  in  secUon 
17.  comply  with  occupational  safety  and 
health  sMndards.  and  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(bl  Each  employee  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  17.  comply  with  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  and  all 
rulee.  regulations,  and  orders  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  which  are  ^pllcable  to 
bis  own  actions  and  conduct. 

OCCITPATIOIIAI.   SAITTT    AND    HEALTK    STANDAEIIS 

8bc.  e.  (a)  Without  regard  to  chapter  6  of 
tlUe  5.  United  states  Code,  or  to  the  other 
subsections  of  thla  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  ending  two  years  after  such 
date,  by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational 
safety  or  health  standard  any  national  con- 
sensus standard,  and  any  established  Fed- 
eral standard,  unless  he  determines  that  the 
promulgation  of  such  a  standard  would  not 
result  In  Improved  safety  or  health  for  spe- 
cifically designated  employees.  In  the  event 
of  conlUct  among  any  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  promtUgate  the  standard 
which  assures  the  greatest  protection  of  the 
safety  or  health  of  the  affected  employees 
During  such  period  he  may  also  by  rule,  and 
in  accordance  with  section  653  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  promulgate  any  standard' 
adopted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organization  by  other  than 
a  consensus  method. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promul- 
gate, modify,  or  revoke  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  standard  In  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
basis  of  information  submitted  to  him  In 
writing  by  an  Interested  person,  a  repreeenu- 
tlve  of  any  organization  of  employers  or  em- 
ployees, a  nauonally  recognized  standards- 
producing  organization,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  NaUonal 
Institute  for  Occupations!  Health  and  Safety 
a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  on  the 
basis  of  Information  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  otherwise  available  to  him.  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  should  be  promulgated  in 
order  to  serve  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  the 
Secreury  may  request  the  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee  appointed  under 
•MUon  7  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide such  an  advisory  committee  with  any 
proposals  of  his  own  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educauon,  and  Welfare,  together 
with  all  pertinent  factual  Information  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  otherwise 
available,  Including  research,  demonstrations 
and  experiments.  An  advisory  committee 
ahall  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  recommen- 
daoons  regarding  the  rule  to  be  promulgated 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  Its  ap- 
pointment or  within  such  longer  or  shorter 
period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  In  no  event  for  a  period  which  Is 
longer  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pubUsh  a  pro- 
posed rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  re- 
voking an  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  Interested  persons  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  publication  to  submit  written  data 
or  comments.  Where  an  advisory  committee 
IS  appointed  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  rule  shoiUd  be  Issued,  he  shall  pub- 
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lish  the  proposed  rule  within  sixty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations  or  the  expiration  of  the 
period  prescrltred  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
submission. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
provided  for  the  submission  of  writtan  data 
or  commenU  under  paragraph  (2),  any  In- 
tarested  person  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
written  objectives  to  the  proposed  rule,  stat- 
ing the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  on  such  obJecUons.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such 
ObJecUons,  the  Secretory  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  standard  to  which 
objections  have  been  filed  and  a  hearing  re- 
quested, and  specifying  a  time  and  place  for 
such  hearing. 

(4)  Within  sixty  days  aftar  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  commenta  under  paragraph 
(2) .  or  within  sixty  days  after  the  completion 
of  any  hearing  held  under  paragraph  (3) .  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  rule  promulgating, 
modifying,  or  revoking  an  occupational  safety 
or  health  standard  or  make  a  determination 
that  a  rule  should  not  be  Issued.  Such  a  rule 
may  contain  a  provision  delaying  Its  effecUve 
date  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  detar- 
nilnes  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  af- 
fected employers  and  employees  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  standard  and 
of  its  terms  and  that  employers  affected  are 
gl\-en  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves and  their  employees  with  the  existence 
of  the  requlrementa  of  the  standard. 

(6)  The  Secretary.  In  promulgating  stand- 
ards dealing  with  toxic  matarlals  or  harm- 
ful physical  agenta  under  this  subsection, 
shall  set  the  standard  which  most  adequately 
assures,  to  the  extent  feasible,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  evidence,  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  material  impairment  of 
health  or  functional  capacity  even  If  such 
employee  has  regular  exposure  to  the  hazard 
dealt  with  by  such  standard  for  the  period 
of  his  working  life.  Development  of  stand- 
ards under  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
upon  research,  demonstrations,  experlmenta, 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  the  employee,  other  conEldera- 
tlons  shall  be  the  latest  available  scientific 
data  in  the  field,  the  feasibility  of  the  stand- 
ards, and  experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  health  and  safety  laws.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  standard  promulgated  shall  be 
expressed  In  tarms  of  objective  criteria  and 
of  the  performance  desired. 

(6)  Any  standard  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  prescribe  the  use  of  labels 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  warning  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  employees  are  ap- 
prised of  all  hazards  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, relevant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
emergency  treatment,  and  proper  conditions 
and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  exposure. 
Where  approprlata.  such  standard  shall  also 
prescribe  suitable  protactlve  equipment  and 
control  or  technological  procedures  to  be 
used  In  connection  with  such  hazards  and 
shall  provide  for  monitoring  or  measuring 
employee  exposure  at  such  locations  and  in- 
tervals, and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, where  approprlata.  any  such  standard 
shall  prescribe  the  type  and  frequency  of 
medical  examinations  or  other  testa  which 
shall  be  made  available,  by  the  employer  or 
at  ills  cost,  to  employees  exposed  to  such 
hazards  in  order  to  most  effectively  detar- 
mlne  whether  the  health  of  such  employees 
Is  adversely  affected  by  such  exposure.  In 
the  event  such  medical  examinations  are  In 
the  nature  of  research,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  examination  may  be  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare.  The  result*  of  such  ex- 
aminations or  tesu  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wellare.  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  employee,  to  his  physician.  The  Secre- 
tary, In  consultp.tlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educauon.  and  Welfare  may  by  rule 
promulgatad  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  make  appropriate 
modifications  m  the  foregoing  requirements 
relaung  to  the  use  of  labels  or  other  forms 
or  warning,  monitoring  or  measuring,  and 
medical  examinations,  as  ma*,  be  warranted 
by  experience.  Information,  or  medical  or 
technological  developments  acquired  sub- 
sequent to  the  promulgation  of  the  relevant 
standard. 

(71  Whenever  a  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  differtf  substantially  from  an  exist- 
ing national  consensus  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary Khali  publish  In  the  Federal  Beglster  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  rule  as 
adopted  will  bet  tar. effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  than  the  national  consensus  stand- 
ard. 

(C  K 1 )  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  without 
regard  to  the  requircmenta  of  chapter  5.  title 
S.  United  States  Code,  for  an  emergency 
Wmporary  standard  to  take  immediate  effect 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Begl&tar  If 
he  determines  (A)  that  employees  ore  ex- 
posed to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  sub- 
stances or  agents  determined  to  be  toxic  or 
physically  harmful  or  from  new  hazards,  and 
(B)  that  such  emergency  standard  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  employees  from  such  danger. 
(2)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  m 
paragraph   (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(S)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence a  procedlng  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  this  Act.  and  the  standard  as 
published  shall  also  serve  as  a  proposed  rule 
for  the  proceeding.  The  Secretory  shall 
promulgate  a  standard  under  this  paragraph 
no  later  than  six  months  after  publication  of 
the  emergency  standard  a£  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)   of  thla  subsection. 

(d)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  rule  or  order  for  a  vari- 
ance from  a  standard  promulgated  under  this 
section.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  of  each  such  application  and  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  rule  or  order  IT  he 
determines  on  the  record,  after  opportunity 
for  on  InspecUon  where  appropriate  and  a 
hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the  variance 
has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  conditions,  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  processes 
used  or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an  employer 
will  provide  employment  and  places  of  em- 
ployment to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe 
and  healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
he  compiled  with  the  standard.  The  rule  or 
order  so  Issued  shall  prescribe  the  conditions 
the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  and  proc- 
esses which  he  must  adopt  and  uilllce  to  the 
extent  they  differ  from  the  standard  in  ques- 
tion. Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be  modified  or 
revoked  upon  application  by  an  employer, 
employees,  or  by  the  Secretary  on  his  own 
motion,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  its  is- 
suance under  this  subsecUon  at  any  time 
after  six  months  from  ita  issuance. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgate.^ 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order  or  deci- 
sion, granta  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
lime,  or  compromises,  mitigates,  or  settles 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  Act,  he  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
action  which  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reglxter. 

(f)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  standard  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
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o^y  jifter  buoh  sijmdard  J»  promulgated  file 
a  t«.ition  cbnllrtnglng  the  vaUdlty  or  sucli 
itindaid  with  the  United  states  court  at 
t^itpeau  lot  the  cu-ciut  wherein  such  person 
r-.ides  or  has  ins  principal  place  of  business, 
■r  a  Judicial  review  of  such  standard.  A 
c  vy  of  the  petition  ahaii  be  forthwith  trana- 
mllted  by  lae  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Scc- 
'etary.  The  filing  of  such  petition  shall  not, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  the  standard. 

til  In  determining  the  priority  for  esUb- 
ij-iiiins  sumJards  tinder  this  section,  the 
jecreiary  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  Jor  miindiwary  safety  ana 
heal:h  standards  for  particular  lndustrie.5. 
trades,  crafl-s.  occupations,  buslnes.<;es.  work- 
places or  work  environments.  The  Secretarv- 
shaJi  alsj  give  due  regard  to  the  re=om'- 
ineodaUQn^  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare  regarding  the  ne-d  fur 
mandatory  ataadiirds  in  determining  the  p'l- 
orl'.y  for  eatablishing  such  standards. 

aDHDnsraaraiK:  anvtsoar  coMxrmxs 
Sac.  7.   IS)    In  carrying  out  his  respooat- 
bilHles  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  1»  au- 
thorised to — 

(1)  use,  with  the  consent  of  any  Fc  leral 
agency,  the  serrlces,  faelUIles.  and  personnel 
of  soch  agency,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  aiibdi»1.5lon  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  serrlces.  faculties,  and  personnel  of  »nv 
agency  of  such  Siate  or  subdivision  with  re- 
imbursement: and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  eon.^ultants  or  or- 
janbiations  thereof  as  atithorlzed  by  section 
3109  of  Title  5.  United  Slates  Code  except 
that  contract*  fur  such  employmen  ma»  be 
renewed  annually. 

-^iHl.?"  S««tar7  may  appoint  advisory 
committees     to     recommend      occupational 
safety  and  health   standards  under  section 
otbl   of  this  Act.  Each  such  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
members  and  shaU  Include  as  a  member  one 
or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,   and    Welfare    and   may    Include 
among  Its  members  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sons qualiaed  by  eiperlence  and  aBlllatlon  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  the  employers  In- 
volved, and  of  persons  simihuly  qualified  to 
present   the    viewpoint   of   the   workers   in- 
volved, as  well  as  one  or  more  represenuuves 
of  health  and  safety  agencies  of  the  States 
and  such  other  persons  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  ond  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  commlttae 
including  one  or  more  reprcsenUtlves  of  pro^ 
feaalonal  orgonisaUons  of  technicians  or  pro- 
feaaaonals  specialising  in  occupauonal  surety 
or  health  and  one  or  more  repreMotatlves  of 
naUonallj    recognlaod   standards   producln* 
organlaoUons,  but  the  number  of  persons  lo 
appointed   to  any  advisory   committee  shall 
not  exceed   the  number  appointed   to  such 
comnutte.  .s  represen-atives  of  Federal  and 
State  agenda  Persons  appointed  to  advlaorv 
committees  from  private  life  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tory  not  In  excess  of  the  dauy  rate  pracnbed 
lor   GS-18    under   secuon    S3Sa    of   title    S 
Dnlted    states    Code.    Ail    membeii   of    ad- 
visory  committees  shaU   b*  relmbutsed   for 
travel,  lubeistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  m  tlie  performance  of  their  dutlsa. 
The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  any  state  which  la 
the  employer  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
who   Is   a   repreeentallve   or    tiie   he«lth    or 
safety  agency  of  that  Stale,  a  reimbursement 
suracleni  to  cover  the  actual  cost  to  the  State 
re-ulting  from  the  si»^vioe  of  such  repreaenta- 
tlve  on   the  committee.  No  member  of  the 
riinmlttee    (other    than    representative,    of 
-mployers  and  employees)  shaU  have  an  eoo- 
i.mic  Interest  In  any  proposed  rule 

lel  rl)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ahaU  an- 
pomt  a  National  Advlsoir  Committee  on  Oc- 
ci.rntlonal  Safety  and  Health   (hereafter  in 
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thto  subsection  referred  to  u  tbe  "Comniit- 
too").  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  twenty 
members  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  5.  United  Slater  Code,  gov- 
erning appointmenia  in  the  competlUve  *erv. 
Ice  azid  cxunposad  ©quaUy  oX  reprerentatlves 
of  management .  labor,  occupaiionai  ufety 
and  occupaUonal  health  professions,  and  of 
the  public.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  ail 
members  of  the  CommUlee  except  for  occu- 
paUona.  health  rcpreseniatlves  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  ihe  Secrei&ry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Tbe  SecreUry  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  public  members  as  Chair- 
man. The  members  ahall  be  selected  upon 
the  basis  of  their  experience  and  competence 
In  the  field  of  occupational  safety  snd  health. 
<2)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to.  the 
Secretarlea  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
nnd  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to  the  imple- 
menutlon  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall 
hold  no  fewer  than  two  meeting  during  ejiCh 
calendar  year.  All  meetings  of  ine  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  a  rrauscrtpt 
shall  be  kept  and  made  avaUable  for  public 
inEpectlon. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pomted  from  private  Ufe  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
not  In  excess  of  The  dally  rate  prescribed  far 
03-18  under  section  5332  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code  All  mambera  of  tbe  Committee 
shall  be  relmbtir-:;ed  for  trmrel.  aubsUtence. 
and  necessary  expenses  in  the  performance 
of  thetr  duties. 

(4t  The  Secretary  shall  furalab  to  tbe 
Committee'  on  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  aervicee  as  urn 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  its 
biittneaa. 

iWBPBCTiONa,  TtrvrsTtckTiorfs,  awd  recoso- 

Sec.  8.  (u)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pMea  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  or  any  au- 
thariaed  representative,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner,  opera- 
ator.  or  agent  in  charge.  Is  authorized— 

Hi  to  enter  upon  at  reasonable  timeji  any 
place  of  employment  where  work  is  per- 
formed  to  which   this   Act  applies;    and 

(2>  to  lixspect  and  investigate  during  regu- 
lar working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  eud  within  reasonable  llmlu  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  place  of  em- 
ployment and  all  perUnent  conditions. 
xtruotures,  machines,  apparatiis.  devloee, 
equipment,  and  materials  therein,  and  to 
quastloa  privately  any  such  employer,  owner, 
operator,  agent  or  employee. 

an  For  the  purposes  of  any  UivesUgaUon 
or  proceeding  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
provisions  of  section  D  and  10  (relaUng  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
Uoa  of  books,  papers,  and  documenu)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September 
16.  IBM  (16  U.S.C  «.  50>.  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  aiid 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him. 

(c»{H  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep 
and  preserve,  and  make  avalUble  to  tbe 
Secretary  or  the  SecreUry  of  Healtb,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  such  records  regardmg 
his  actlvllles  relating  to  this  Act  as  the  Sec- 
retary. In  cooperation  with  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  as  nece&sary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
for  developing  information  regarding  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  occopatlonal  ac- 
cidente  and  lUnawes.  Such  regulations  may 
Induds  provisions  requiring  employers  to 
conduct  periodic  iaspecuons  to  determine 
their  own  state  of  compliance  with  this  Act 
«■  with  applicable  atandarde.  regulaUons  and 
orrlers,  and  to  certify  the  resulu  of  such  m- 
spectlona  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  also  lasue  regulationa  requiring  that 
employers,    through    posting   of    notices    or 
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Cither  appropriate  means,  keep  their  em- 
ployees informed  of  their  protections  and 
ohiigationa  under  this  Act.  including  t'" 
provisions  of  applicable  sUndards. 

i2\  The  Sccfctiirj'.  In  cooperaUoii  with  he 
Secrenarr  ct  Reilth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
stiill  pre-'cnbe  regula  Ions  requirLig  emp)..\- 
era  to  mJlDLalEi  accurate  recjrda  of.  and  to 
makR  periodic  re7^lrts  on,  aU  w^rk-rel^red 
deaths,  injuries  and  lUiMwses  The  Secretary 
shall  c-'jmpUe  accurate  STatlsric;  on  work  in'- 
juries  and  lUnej-sea  which  shall  Include  aU 
disabling,  serious,  or  slgniOcant  tnjurtej  and 
lllnessea,  whetfier  or  not  Involrlng  loss  oX 
time  from  work. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  i  i  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
3haU  issue  rc:;ulations  requiring  employers 
to  maintain  a:xurat«  record?  of  employee  ex- 
posures to  potentiaUy  torle  materials  or 
harmrul  phv-icU  agents  which  are  required 
to  t>e  monitored  or  measured  under  section  6 
or  19.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  em- 
ployees or  their  reprejentallves  with  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  such  monitoring  or 
mea-iuring,  and  to  have  access  to  the  records 
thereof.  Such  regulations  shall  also  make 
appropriate  provision  for  each  employee  or 
former  employee  to  have  access  to  such  rec- 
ord! as  will  Indicate  his  own  exposure  to 
potentially  toxic  materials  or  harmful  physi- 
cal agents  Ejch  employer  shall  promptly 
noury  any  employee  who  has  been  or  is  t>elng 
exposed  to  toxic  materials  or  harmful  physi- 
cal agenu  in  conoen'ra'.lons  or  at  levels 
which  exceed  those  prescribed  by  an  applica- 
ble occupatlou.\l  safety  and  health  standard 
promulgated  under  section  8,  and  shall  in- 
form any  employee  who  Is  being  thus  ex- 
posed of  the  corrective  action  being  taken. 

(d>  Any  informauon  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Healtb.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  this  Act  shaU  be  obtained 
with  a  minimum  burden  upon  employers, 
especially  those  operating  small  busine^fies. 
To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  uunece-'s- 
sary  dupUcaUon  of  efforU  by  employers  In 
recording  or  reporting  information  shall  be 
reduced- 

(e)  Subject  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  a  repreientaUve  of  the  employer 
and  a  repreaentatlve  autiiorlEed  by  his  em- 
ployees shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
accompany  the  Secretary  or  his  authcwleed 
representative  during  the  physical  inspection 
or  any  workplace  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purpoea  of  aiding  such  inspection  Where 
there  is  no  authoriced  employee  represent- 
ative the  Secretary  or  his  auUiorlaed  repre- 
sentative shall  consult  with  a  reasonable 
number  or  employees  concerning  matters  of 
health  and  safety  in  tbe  workplace. 

(fldl  Any  employees  or  representative 
of  employees  who  believe  that  a  violation  of 
8  safety  or  bealth  standard  exists  that  threau 
ens  physical  harm,  or  that  an  imminent  dan- 
ger  exists,  may  request  an  inspection  by  glT- 
ing  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  hie  author- 
iaed  representative  of  such  violation  or  dan- 
ger. Any  such  notice  shall  be  reduced  to 
wrltlnr.  shall  set  forth  wit*  reasonable  par- 
ticularity the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and 
shall  be  Bl^ed  by  the  employees  or  rep- 
resentative of  employees,  except  that,  upon 
the  request  of  -I-f  person  giving  such  notice, 
his  name  and  the  names  of  individual  em- 
ployees referred  to  therein  shall  not  appear 
on  any  record  pubUshed.  released,  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (g>  of  this 
section.  If  upoQ  receipt  of  such  notification 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  are  rea- 
Bonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  violation 
or  danger  exists,  he  shall  make  a  special  in- 
spection in  accordoncs  with  the  provUlons 
of  this  section  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
determine  if  ^uch  violations  or  danger  exist 
U  the  Secretary  determmes  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation 
or  danger  ensu  be  rhall  notify  In  writing 
tbe  employees  or  repraeenUUve  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  determination. 
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(3)  E»rlor  to  or  during  any  Inspection  of  a 
workplace,  any  employees  or  representative 
of  employees  employed  In  such  workplace 
may  notify  the  Secretary  or  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  inspecuon.  in  writing,  of  any 
vioUUon  of  this  Act  which  they  have  rea- 
-•ion  to  believe  exists  In  such  workplace.  The 
.Secretary  shall,  after  the  completion  of  the 
inspection,  furnish  any  such  employees  or 
representative  with  a  written  explanation  of 
any  failure  to  issue  a  citation  with  respect 
to  any  such  alleged  violation.  The  Secretary 
shall  aLso.  by  regulation,  esUblish  proce- 
dures for  informal  review  of  any  refusal  by 
a  representative  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  a 
citation  with  respect  to  any  such  violation 
and  shall  furnish  the  employees  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  requesting  such  re- 
view a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Secretary's  flnal  disposition  of  the  case. 

(g)  The  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
compile,  analyze,  and  publish,  either  in  sum- 
mary or  detailed  form,  all  reports  or  Informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  section. 

Cn-ATIONS   POR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  If,  upon  inspection  or  InvesUga- 
tion,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  an  employer  has 
violated  a  requirement  of  sections  B.  6<d) 
8(c).  19.  or  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  one  of  those  secUons  he 
shall  issue  forthwith  citation  to  the  em- 
ployer Each  Citation  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  describe  with  particularity  the  nature 
of  the  violation,  including  a  reference  to 
the  provision  of  the  Act.  rule,  regulation  or 
order  alleged  to  have  been  violated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  abatement  of  the  violation  The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  procedures  for  the  issu- 
ance Of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  citation  with 
respect  to  dc  minimus  violations  which 
have  no  direct  or  Immediate  relationship  to 
safety  or  health.  ^ 

(b)  Bach  Citation  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  copy  or  copiee  thereof,  shall  be 
prominently  posted,  as  prescribed  In  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  In  the  citation 
occurred. 

PKOCCDURES  roa  ENFORCeurNT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If.  after  an  inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  issues  a  citation 
under  section  9(a) ,  he  shaU,  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  termination  of  such 
inspection  or  Investigation,  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  ccrtlfled  mall  of  the  penalty,  If  any 
proposed  to  be  assessed  under  section  14  and 
that  the  employer  has  fifteen  working  days 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that 
he  wishes  to  contest  the  clUtion  or  proposed 
assessment  of  penalty.  U.  within  fifteen 
working  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  the  employer  faUs 
to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends  to 
contest  the  citation  or  proposed  assessment 
of  penalty,  and  no  notice  is  filed  by  any  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  under 
subsection  (c)  within  such  time  the  citation 
and  the  assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be 
deemed  as  final  order  of  the  Conunission  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency, 
except  upon  request  of  an  employee  or  rep- 
resenutive  of  employees  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (cl. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  employer  has  failed  to  coarect  a 
violation  for  which  a  citation  has  been  Issued 
within  the  period  permitted  for  Its  correction 
(Which  period  shall  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  the  Commlselon 
In  the  case  of  any  review  proceedings  under 
this  section  imtlated  by  the  employer  In 
good  faith  and  not  solely  for  delay  or  avoid- 
ance of  penalties),  or  has  failed  to  comply 
with  an  order  issued  under  section  12(b).  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  employer  by  certi- 


fied mall  of  such  failure  and  of  the  penalty 
proposed  to  be  assessed  under  section  16 
by  reason  of  such  failure,  and  that  the  em- 
ployer has  fifteen  working  days  within  which 
lo  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  wishes  to 
contest  the  Secretary's  notification  or  the 
proposed  assessment  of  penally.  If,  within 
fifteen  working  days  from  the  receipt  of  noti- 
fication Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  em- 
ployer fails  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
intends  to  contest  the  notification  or  pro- 
posed assessment  of  penalty,  the  notification 
and  assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be  deem- 
ed a  final  order  of  the  Commission  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

(c>  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  section  9(a)  or  notification  Issued 
under  section  10  (a)  or  (b),  or  of,  within 
fifteen  working  days  of  the  issuance  of  a 
citation  under  section  9(a),  any  employee  or 
representative  of  employees  files  a  notice 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  that  the  period 
of  time  fixed  In  the  citation  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation  is  unreasonable,  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  advise  the  Com- 
mission of  such  notification  or  determina- 
tion, and  the  Commission  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  (in  accordance 
with  section  654  of  title  5.  United  BUtes 
Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  such  section).  The  CommLsslon  shall 
thereafter  Issue  an  order,  based  on  findings 
of  fact,  affirming,  modifying,  or  vacating  the 
Secretary's  citation  or  proposed  penalty,  or 
directing  other  appropriate  relief,  and  such 
order  shall  become  flnal  fifteen  days  aft-er  Its 
Issuance.  The  rules  of  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  shall  provide  afiected  em- 
ployees or  representatives  of  affected  em- 
ployees an  opportunity  to  participate  as 
parties  to  hearings  imder  this  subsection. 

(d)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Commission  issued 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (f)  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  In  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  Its  principal  office,  or  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  sixty  days  following  the  issuance  of 
such  order  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  tbe  other  parties,  and  there- 
upon the  Commission  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  in  the  proceeding  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  proceedings  set  forth  jn  such  rec- 
ord a  decree  affirming,  modlfyir^.  or  setting 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the 
Commission  and  enforcing  the  same  to  the 
extent  that  such  order  is  affirmed  or  modi- 
fied. The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order 
of  the  Commission.  No  objection  that  has 
not  been  urged  before  the  Commission  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure 
or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  and  stiall  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  groimds  for  the  faUure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  court  may  order 


such  additional  evidence  to  be  Uken  before 
the  Commission  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  Comnvlssion  may  modify  its 
flndmgs  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  (ind- 
ingfl,  by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
Uken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  which  findings  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
sutistantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  .shall  be  conclusive,  and 
Ita  recommendations,  if  any.  for  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  its  original  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it.  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  ahaU  be  exclusive 
and  Its  Judgment  snd  decree  shall  be  fijial. 
except  that  the  same  shall  l>e  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes,  as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code  PetiUona  filed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

(ei  TThe  Secretary  may  aLso  obtain  review 
or  cnforcemeni  of  any  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission by  filing  a  peUUon  for  such  relief 
in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  or  In  which  the 
employer  has  Ita  prmcipal  office,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  id)  shall  govern  such 
proceedings  to  the  extent  applicable.  If  no 
petition  for  review,  as  provided  in  EUbsectlon 
(d).  Is  filed  within  sixty  days  after  service  of 
the  Commission's  order,  the  Commission's 
findings  of  fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusive 
m  connection  with  any  petition  for  enforce- 
ment, which  Is  filed  by  the  Secretary  alter  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period.  In  any 
such  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  non-con- 
tested citation  or  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  has  become  a  flnal  order  of  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court,  shall  forthwith  enter  a  decree 
enforcing  the  order  and  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  decree  to  the  SecreUry 
and  the  employer  named  in  the  petition. 
In  any  contempt  proceeding  brought  to  en- 
force a  decree  of  a  court  of  appeals  entered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(d),  the  court  of  appeals  may  assess  the 
penalUes  provided  in  section  15,  in  addition 
to  Invoking  any  other  available  remedies. 

(f)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  an  employee 
because  of  the  exercise  by  «uch  employee  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  others  of  any  right  af- 
forded by  tills  Act.  Including  action  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  employee  exposure  to 
hazardous  aulKtancen.  or  for  leaving  a  work- 
place upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  or  a 
district  court  Issued  pursuant  to  section  12. 
Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  this  subsection 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  violation 
occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary 
alleging  such  discrimination.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  complaint,  the  SecreUry  shall  cau-te 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  if  upon  such  InTestlgatlon.  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsecUon  have  been  violated,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c ) .  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  violation  did  occur.  It 
shall  order  tuch  amrmatlve  action  as  may  be 
appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  rehiring  or  reinsutement  of  the  employee 
to  hla  former  position  with  back  pay. 

THB    OCCtJPATIONAI.    SAFXTT     AND    HEALTH 
XeVICW    PAHEL 

Sec 


11.  ia)  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  is  hereby  estab- 
Ilabed.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons  who 
by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  experi- 
ence are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  CommlEslon  under  this  Act.  The  Pres- 
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tdent  sliall  designate  one  of  the  mem  ben  of 
ihe  Commlsalon  to  serve  as  Cbatrman. 

<  b )  Ttw  terms  ol  memben  o/  tbe  Conunl»- 
sioD  sh&U  be  five  years  except  Uiat  (1)  the 
members  of  the  ComxDlsston  first  taking  o!- 
nce  ahuU  serve,  ns  designated  bj  tbe  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a 
terra  of  three  years,  one  for  m  term  of  four 
i9ar».  and  one  for  h  term  of  five  years,  and 
i2)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removni  of  a  member  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed &haU  be  fliled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  A  member  of  the 
Comnnl^lOQ  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
for  inefficteney.  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office. 

(c>  Section  6315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  cod  there* 
of  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"1M)  ICambers.  OccupatlonaJ  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commiailon." 

(d)  The  principal  offlce  of  the  Commission 
shaU  b«  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  When- 
ever the  Commlsslnn  deems  that  the  con- 
venieace  of  the  public  or  of  the  parties  may 
be  promoted,  or  delay  or  expense  may  b« 
mlnunlaed.  It  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct 
other  proceedlagi  at  any  other  place. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  Commission 
for  the  admlnJstraUve  operaUons  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  appoint  such  hearing  ex- 
amlnera  and  other  employees  as  h«  deems 
nec«»ary  lo  assist  in  the  performance  of  the 
Coramlsalon's  functujns  SQd  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation tn  accnrd&nce  with  the  provlsioos 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  UtJe  5.  Umted  States  Code,  relating  to 
clas&lflcaUon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates:  Provided.  That  assignment,  removal 
and  compensation  of  hearing  examinerB  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  aectlooa  3106,  3344 
63«2.  and  7SiI  of  iitio  S.  United  States  Code! 

it  I  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  two  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  e<iasututa  a  quorum  and 
aiflclal  action  can  be  Laken  only  on  the  af- 
flrmatlve  vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

(g)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commlssloa 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  Ite  hearings 
and  records  shaU  be  open  to  the  pubUc.  Tba 
Commission  Is  authonaed  to  make  such  rules 
OS  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  transacUoa 
of  Ita  proceedings,  which  shAii  provide  for 
Adequate  notice  of  bearings  to  all  parties. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  order  tttstLmaay 
to  be  taken  by  depmtUOD  in  any  prooaedlngs 
pending  before  it  at  any  sUtc  o*  such  pto- 
ceedlng.  Any  person  may  be  compeUed  to 
appear  and  depoae.  and  to  produce  books 
papers,  or  documents.  In  the  same  manner 
as  witnesiiea  may  be  compeliod  to  aopear  and 
tesufy  and  prodac«  tike  documentary  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission.  Witneesea 
whoee  deposiUons  are  taken  tinder  this  sub- 
aecuon,  and  the  persons  taking  such  deposi- 
tions, shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  faee  as 
are  paid  for  lUe  aenrlces  in  the  courts  of 
the  t7ntted  SUtas. 

<l»  For  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  Labor  Relauona  Act 
(»  CT&C  I6U  are  hereby  made  appUcahto 
to  the  Juriadiction  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

01  A  bearing  examiner  appointed  by  tba 
Commission  shall  hear,  and  make  a  dettrmi- 
nnuon  upon,  any  proceeding  InsUtuted  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  any  motion  in 
connection  therewith,  assigned  to  such  hear- 
ine  examiner  by  the  Chairman  oT  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  mate  a  report  of  any  snch 
d''t?Tmlnation  which  constitutes  his  final 
d^sooRition  of  the  proeeedlnpi.  The  wport 
'^r  the  hearing  eTsminw  shan  become  the 
flnM  order  of  the  CommlsMon  wirhin  thirty 
tlsvs  after  such  report  by  the  hearing  exam- 
iner. nnle«9  within  such  period  any  Commte- 
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a<on  memlMr  hu  directed  tbat  »uch  r<port 
abail  be  replew«d  by  th«  ConunlasloD. 
"OCnwiD  lo  comrmucT  maoNiKT  DAjaons 
Sec.  12.  (o)  K,  upon  InKpectlon  or  Investl- 
gstlon  of  a  place  or  emplojrment,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  Imminent  danger 
exlsta  in  such  place  of  employment,  the 
Secretary  may  bring  a  clyll  ectlon  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  imminent  danger  eiriats  or  where 
the  employer  has  Its  principal  office  tor  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  injunction 
requiring  such  steps  to  be  talten  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ayold.  correct  or  remove  such 
Imminent  danger  and  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment or  presence  of  any  Indlrldual  in 
locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
imminent  danger  eilits.  except  Individuals 
whose  presence  Is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct 
or  remove  such  imminent  danger  or  to  main- 
tain the  capacity  ot  a  continuous  process 
operation  to  rratart  without  a  complete 
cessation  or  operations,  or  where  a  cessation 
or  operations  is  necessary,  to  permit  such  to 
be  accomplished  In  a  safe  and  orderly  man- 
ner An  action  may  b«  brought  under  this 
subsection  while  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)  Is  in  effect  Aa  used  In 
this  section  the  terra  ■'Imminent  danger" 
means  a  condition  or  practice  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  before  such  condition 
or  practice  can  be  abated. 

(b)   If  the  Secretary  determines  mat  the 
imminence  of  a  danger  referred  to  In  sub- 
section  (aj   is  such  that  immediate  acUon 
Is  necesaory.  and   the  Secretary  determines 
that   there   u   not   suUlclenc  time    In  light 
Of  the  nature  and  Imminence  of  the  danger 
to  seek  and  obtain  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  injunction  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  secUon.  the  Secretary  shall  lasua  an  or- 
der requiring  auch  steps  lo  be  taken  aa  may 
be  neceaaary  lo  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  auch 
unmlnenl  danger  and  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment or  presence  of  any  Individual  In 
locauona   or    under   condiuons    where  euch 
Imminent  danger  exists,  except  indlvlduaU 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct 
or    remove    such    Imminent    danger     or    to 
maintain  the  capacity  of  a  contlnuotjs  proc- 
ess operaUon  to  restart  without  a  oomplete 
cessauon   of  operations,   or   where   a   cessa- 
tion  of   operations  Is   necess-JT,   to   permit 
such  to  be  accomplUhed  In  a  safe  and  or- 
derly manner.   Such   order  may  remain  In 
effect  for  not  more  than  seventy-two  hours 
from  the  time  of  its  Issuance,  tl  the  Secre- 
tary delegates  his  authority  to  Issue  such  an 
order  to  cloae  a  business  or  plant.  In  whole 
or  In  substantial  part,  he  ihaU  provide  that 
such  an  order  may  not  be  issued  untu  the 
employer  has  been  notlBed  In  writing  signed 
by    the    delegate    of    the   Secretary.    setUng 
forth  specifically  the  nature  and  imminence 
of  the  danger  compelling  InunedUte  acUon 
ana   the   concurrence   of   an   omclal   of   the 
Labor  Department  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  with    the   advice   and   consent  of   lUe 
Senate  is  flret  obtained.  The  Secretary  shaU 
by  regulation  provide  appropriate  prooodurea 
whereby  an  employer  may  obtain  aitpediUoua 
informal   reconsideration  by  oflldala  of  the 
Department   of  Labor  of   any   order  Issued 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  It  the  Secretary  arbltraruy  or  capri- 
ciously falla  to  Issue  an  order  or  seek  reUel 
under  this  section,  any  employee  who  may 
be  Injured  by  reason  of  such  failure,  or  the 
representaUve  of  such  employee,  may  bring 
an  action  against  tbe  Secretary  In  the  United 
States  dlaulct  court  for  the  district  la  which 
tile  imminent  danger  is  aUi«ed  to  exist  or 
the  employer  has  lu  principal  cffloe,  or  for 
the  District  of  Oolumnia,  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damns  lo  cccnpel  the  Secretary  to  Issue  auch 
an  a^ler  and  for  aucn  further  reUet  h  may 
b*  appropriate. 


OXa'aMENTATlON  IN  CIVU.  UTIGATION 

Ssc  13.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
51S(a)  Of  title  28.  Dnlted  SUtes  Code  relat- 
ing to  liugntloo  before  the  Supreme  Court 
the  SoUciujr  ot  Labor  may  appear  tor  anti 
represent  the  Secretary  in  any  civil  UUea- 
tlon  brougln  under  this  Act  but  all  such  nil- 
gauon  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  ond 
con'.TOl  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

cotjrtDENTtsim  or  nam  seoirs 
Sec.  14.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representaUve  In  coimecuon  with  any  In- 
apecUon  or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  se- 
cret referred  to  In  section  IDOS  of  tlUe  IB 
ot  the  Dnlted  States  Code  sliall  be  consid- 
ered oonadenual  for  the  purpose  of  tiiat  sec- 
tion, except  tiiat  such  Informatlou  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  olBcera  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  thu  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  thia  Act 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  Secretary  or  the 
court  aliall  issue  such  orders  aa  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  confldentlallty  of 
trade  secreta. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  employer  who  violates  any 
standard  promulgated  under  secuou  e  or  the 
requirements  of  sections  e(d),  8(c)  19  or 
any  rule,  rcgulaUon,  or  order  Issued  pirsiitnt 
to  one  of  those  sections,  and  who  haa  eo- 
celved  a  cluilon  therefor,  ahaU  be  aasessad 
a  clvu  penalty  of  not  more  than  »1.000  for 
each  such  vlolaUon.  Any  employer  who  faiU 
to  correct  a  vloUUoo  for  which  a  citation 
has  been  issued  under  section  B(a|    within 

(which  period  shaU  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  date  of  Uia  final  order  of  the  commis- 
sion in  the  case  of  any  review  proceeding 
under  aecUon  10  InlUated  by  the  employ? 
In  good  faith  and  not  solely  for  delay  or 
avoidance  of  penalties) ,  or  who  falla  to  (im- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  under  section  12ibl 

?^U  JTo'itf?^  •  "•"  "^^'^  Of  not  mori 
than  »lJ)oo  foe  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  vIolaUoo  contlnuea/^ 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  oompromlse.  mitl- 
pte,  or  settle  any  claim  for  civil  penaiUes 
in  assessing  the  penalty  conalderatlon  shall 
be  given  lo  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  tile 
P«^on  charged,  to  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion, to  the  history  of  previous  vlolauons. 
and  to  the  good  faith  of  the  employer. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard  promulgated  under  section  S 
or  the  requirements  of  secUona  e(d)  8(cl' 
19,  or  ol  any  rule,  regulaUon  or  order  lasued' 
pursuant  to  one  of  thooe  sections,  ahall  ujioa 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  flue  of  not"  moS 
than  tlO.OOO  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  ot  by  both;  except 
that  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a  vlolaUon  coin- 
mltted  after  a  flrst  convlcUon  of  such  person 
punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  or  not  more 
than  MO.OOO  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  noUoe 
of  any  inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  without  authority  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  designees,  sliall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (LOOS 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

(e)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  represenution.  or  certiacaUon  in 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  thia  Act  shaU.  upon  conviction, 
be  puniahed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tlian  tio  - 
000.  or  by  Imprlaonment  for  not  more  than 
six  montiia.  or  by  both. 

(f)  SecUon  114  of  title  u.  United  Statae 
Oide,  ia  hereby  amended  bjr  striking  out 
"designated  by  the  Secretary  ot  Health.  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, or  inspections  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act"  and  inserting  In 
I  leu  thereof  "or  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
assigned  to  perform  Investigative,  inspection, 
or  law  enforcement  functions". 

VARIATIONS.    TOLEKANCes,     AND     EXEUPTIONS 

SBC.  16.  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  allowing  reasonable 
varlaUons,  tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and 
from  any  or  all  prorlatons  of  this  Act  as  he 
may  find  necessary  and  proper  to  avoid  seri- 
ous Impairment  of  the  national  defense. 
Action  under  this  section  shall  not  be  Jn 
effect  for  more  than  six  months  without 
notification  to  affected  employees  and  an  op- 
portunity being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

STATE    JtmiSDICnON    AND  STATE    PLANS 

Bec.  17.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing JurlsdlcUon  under  SUta  law  over  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  lasue  with  re- 
ject to  which  no  standard  Is  lu  effect  under 
section  6. 

<b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  In  such  State  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  Gtandards  relating 
to  any  occupaUonal  safety  or  health  laeue 
with  req>ect  to  which  a  Federal  standard  has 
been  promulgated  under  section  6  shall  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  for  the  development  of  auch 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 


plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b).  be 
may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to.  ekerclBe 
his  authority  under  sections  8,  9,  10.  and  15 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  fl,  for  the  period 
specifled  in  this  subeecUon.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  detennlnes,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (c|  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  a  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  under  subsection  (c). 
Upon  making  the  determination  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of 
section  5  (a)  |2)  and  (bJ.  8  (except  for  piu-- 
poee  of  carrying  out  subeoctlon  (f)  of  this 
secUon),  9,  10.  and  15.  and  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6  ol  this  Act.  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  issues  covered  under  the 
plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  above  provisions  In  any  pro- 
ceeding commenced  under  section  8  or  10 
before  the  date  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
bis  own  Inspections  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  In  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
is    carrying    out   such    plan.    Whenever   the 


Stat«,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

TBHtXAl.    AOENCT    KATTTT    PHOGKAUS    AND 
RESPOKfitBTI.TTTES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responslbUUy 
of  the  bead  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  eiTective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  Is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  0.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shaU.  after  coneulUUon  with 
representatives   of  the  employees   thereof— 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  8; 

(3>  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the 
use  of  safety  equipment,  personal  protecUve 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessarj- 
to  protect  employees; 

(31  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occu- 
pational accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation   and   necessary   corrective   action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content 
of  records  kept  pursuant  to  paragraph  {it)- 
and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  secUon.  Such  report  shall  include  any 


Secretary   finds,   after  affording   due   notice      „ 

.  .   ^     „  *"**  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the     report»"^Tmittrt  JnSrai^n' TOrallwS? 

(c)   The  Secretary  shaU  approve  the  plan      administration  of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a     of  tltte  6    UnlUd  S^^d^  *  * '   ' 

submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b),      faUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro-  o»-"="  v-we. 

«-  ».,-        -..«-_.._-,  .,  _     ..    ..  vision  of  the  State  plan,  he  shall  notify  the 

State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  or  approval 
of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the 
State  may  retain  Jurisdiction  In  any  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  In  order  to  enforce  standards  tmder  the 
plan  whenever  the  Iseuea  Involved  do  not 
relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt 
of  nouce  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  mod- 
ify or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  action 
of  the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such   petition 

„ -„..,  .„«  „.-      shall  forthwith   be  served  upon  the  Secre-       ^,  --- 

spection  of  all  places  of  employment  subject      ^T.  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  cert-     *""«  nsUonai  defense  or  foreign  poUcy 
to  the  plan  which  Is  at  least  as  effective  as      'fy  and   file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  sesemich.  ntAncmc.  and  heuite» 

that  provided  In  section  8  (a),  (c).  (d»  and      which  the  decision  complained  of  was  Issued  Acrrrmcs 

i* l:-^  ,  mcludee  a  prohibition  on  advance  "^  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  Sec  19  (a)  (11  The  Secrctsrv  of  Mi«ifh 
notice  of  inspections.  States  Code.  Unless  the  court  finds  that  the      Edu^Uon    and  wSi^^tS^o^?^,?u 

suil^Sn"""*  *«"»'««^tory  assurances  that  fee^tary's  decision  In  rejecting  a  pmpo«^  with  the  Secretary  a^' ^.^  tST^ea^o" 
such  agency  or  agencies  will  have  the  legal  State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  other  appropriate  Federal  deoSamen?  or 
?i  thV?  f"**  ''"*"^"*  personnel  neces^  8"ch  a  plan  Is  not  supported  by  iluhstantlal  agencIes^shaJl  conduc^^thet^dSS^Ty  «  by 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards.  evidence   the  court  shaU   aflVrm   the  Secre-     way  of  grant  or  contract    res^SeaSen 

tary'B  decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court      '      '™*'-"-  "^i^" 


or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
to  be  responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards 
relating  to  one  or  more  safety  or  health 
issues,  which  standards  (and  the  enforoo- 
ment  of  which  standards)  are  at  least  as 
effective  In  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  as  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
which  relate  lo  the  same  Issues,  and  which 
standards,  when  applicable  to  products 
which  are  distributed  or  used  In  interstate 
commerce,  are  required  by  compelling  local 
conditions  and  do  not  unduly  burden  Inter* 
state  commerce, 

(3)   provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 


(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  under  subsection  (a}<4i  of 
tills  section,  together  with  his  evaluaUon  of 
and  recoDunendaUons  derived  from  such 
reports. 

(c)  Section  7903(CKU  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  alter 
"ageneles"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganizations representing  employees". 

(d)  The  SecreUry  shall  have  aocass  to 
records  and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Pttd- 
eral  agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
(8)  and  (6)  of  this  secLlon  unless  those  rec- 
ords and  reports  are  specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  nauoaol  defense  or  foreign  po- 
licy, in  which  case  the  Secretary  shall  have 
-  to  such  information  as  will  not  Jeop- 


(5)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  wUl  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(6)  contains  aatlsfactory  asstirances  that 
such  SUte  wm,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
its  law,  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  appUcable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  lu  politi- 
cal subdivisions  over  which  It  hsc  Jurisdic- 
tion, which  program  shall  be  as  effective  i 


.  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  relating  to  occu- 
pational safety  and  health.  Including  studies 
of  psychological  factors  Involved  and  the 
development  of  lnn->vatlve  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  approaches  for  dealing  with  ex- 
isting oi  anticipated  occupational  safety  and 
health  problems. 

(2)  Th;  Secretary  ot  Bealth,  Education 
and  Welfare  shall  be  responsible  for  produc- 
ing criteria  upon  which  the  Secretary  may 
formulate  occupational  safety  and  beairb 
Btandards   under   this   Act.   and   shaU   from 


be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(h)  Pending  approval  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  a  State  under  aubeectlon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretory  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  such  State  under  which  the  State 
will  be  permuted  to  continue  to  enforce  one 
or    more    occupational    health    and    safety 

♦  V,-    -..--;.     - '^  "     *^°***«*^  In  effect  in  such  State  which  are .-««,    „«u«    mw   aci.   ano   snau   from 

the   aUndards    contained    in    the    approved      not   »n   conflict    with   Federal   occupaUonal      time  to  Ume  consult  with  the  Secretary^in 

P  ""■  health    and    safety    standards    promulgated     order  to  develop  speclflc  plana  for  such  re- 

(7)    requires   employers   In   the   State   to     "nder  this  Act   until  final  action  is  taken     search,  demonsi rations,  and  experiments  as 

make  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  the  same      "?  "^»  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  plan     are  necessary  to  produce  such  aiterta    The 

manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the     submitted  by  the  State,  or  two  years  from      Secretory   of   Health.   Education     and   Wei- 

plan  were  not  in  effect,  and  »he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which-     ^are,  on  the  basis  of  such  research   demon- 

<8)    provides  that  the   SUte  agency  wlU      *'**■  ^  earher.  Except  as  otherwise  provided     strauons    and   experiments   and    any   other 

make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  auch      ^  '^^  section,  any  SUte  occupational  health      ^n^ormaUon  available  to  him.  ahall  develop 

lorni  and  containing  such   Information,   as     and  safety  standard  which  provides  for  morw     *"*^    criteria   dealing   with    toxic   materials 

the  Seo-etary  shaU  from  Ume  to  time  require,      stringent  health  and  safety  regulations  than     *°^    harmful    physical    agents    which    wiU 

L    .  rJ^^  Secretary  disapproves  a  plan     «lo  the  Federal  standards  promuleated  under     ""^onstrate    the  exposure   levels   at    which 

subletted  under  this  section,  he  shall  afford      thU  Act  shall  not  thereby  be  consMered  to     ?°  employee  wUl  suffer  impaired  health  or 

a^.d^^^nulSS'rU^C-  ""•  ■"°""     ^iT^?^Sru'li:^hSr  ""''^      r^'i.^'^u",?orh?.'^oTe?pi?en"- 
...  Afte,  the  secfeta.  appfoy..  .  state     te^  ^^^^^S^^.^^'J^:'^-^^     an'd^e^^TtS;^  S  ^^l?  .f  S." °^ 
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•ponslbiutlee  under  p»r«gr»ph    (2).  ud  in 
order    u>    develop    needed    lnJorm»tlon    re- 
g«rdlng  potentially  toxic  subetinces  or  harm- 
ful physical  agenui.  may  prescribe  regulatlona 
requiring  employerj  to  meaaure.  record,  and 
make  reporu  on  the  exposure  or  employeea 
lo  BulMtancE.  or  physical  agenu  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
reasonably  believes  may  endanger  the  health 
or    imfety    of    employees     The    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  also  Is  au- 
thorised to  esUblUh  such  programs  of  medi- 
cal esamlnatlona  and  t«su  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  Incidence  of  occu- 
pational Illnesses  and  the  susceptibility  of 
employees  to  such  Illnesses.  Nothing  In  this 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  lo  authorise  or  require  medical  ex- 
amination, immunization,  or  treatment  for 
those     who     object     thereto     on     religious 
grounds,  except  where  such  Is  necessary  for 
the  protection   of   the   health   or   safety   of 
others.  Dpon   the  request  of  any  employer 
who  Is  required  to  measure  and  record  ex- 
posure of  employees  to  substances  or  phys- 
ical agents  as  provided  under  thla  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  furnish  full  financial  or  other 
assistance  to  such  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  any  additional  expense  incurred 
by  him  In  carrying  out  the  measuring  and 
recording  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
.„H*LT?*  Secretory   of  Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  publish  within  six  months 

^.,^?"f"°!",'  °'  """  *"  ■""  "lereafter 
maintain  at  least  annually,  a  list  of  all  sub- 
stances used  or  found  In  the  workplace  and 
known  to  be  potentially  toxic  and  the  con- 
centrations at  which  such  toxicity  is  known 
to  occur.  He  shall  determine  toUowlng  a 
written  request  by  any  employer  or  author- 
ised representative  of  employeea.  specifying 
with  reasonable  particularity  the  grounds  on 
which  the  request  u  made,  whether  any  sub- 
stance normally  found  in  the  place  of  em- 
ployment has  potentially  toxic  effects  In  such 
concentrations  as  used  or  found:  and  shall 
submit  such  determination  both  to  employ- 
era  and  affected  employees  as  soon  as  powlble 
If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  determines  that  any  substance  u 
potentially  toxic  at  the  concentrations  In 
which  it  Is  used  or  found  in  a  place  of  em- 
ployment, and  such  substances  Is  not  covered 
by  an  occupational  safety  or  health  standard 
promulgated  under  section  8.  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  im- 
meaiately  submit  such  determination  to  the 
^KTretary.   together   with  all   pertinent   crl- 

«,,?'.  ?""^  ""'  """  <"  enactment  of 
tnia  Act.  and  aimually  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary 0*  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
•Ball  conduct  ana  publish  Industrywide 
studies  of  the  effect  of  chronic  or  Iow^™e° 
expoeure  to  Industrial  materials,  processes 
and  stresses  on  the  potential  for  lilneaa' 
Sl^«l"t.."'    ""    "'""'™"    "P-="J    'h 

.J^°',J^,'  S«retary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorlxtd  to  make  insDec- 
tion,  and  question  employera  and  emplo>M. 
M  provided  in  section  e  of  this  Act  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  funcilon.s  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section.  —"ui 
lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
me^ti"^"-  »«"*™°'^-  «  «h«r  arri^ge- 
menu  with  appropriate  public  agenclea  oc 
prlv-ate  organizations  for  the  pur,^  of  con- 
ducting studle.  related  to  the  Wub^hSg 
and  applying  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  under  aection  s  of  this 
Act.  to  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thla 

o?^r-.^'  *r""'  """  ">»  SecA^y 
of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  shaU  co- 
operate in  order  to  avoid  any  duplication  of 
efforts  under  this  secUon 

Icl  Information  obtained  by  the  SecreUrr 
jnd  the  secretary  of  Health.  EdueaUon  aSd 
Welfare  under  this  eecUon  shall  be  dlsiieml- 
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nated  by  the  Secretary  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  organizations  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  wItJi  the  beads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  shall 
conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract  (I)  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act 
and  (2)  informational  programs  on  the  Im- 
portance of  and  proper  use  of  adequate 
safety  and  health  equipment. 

(el  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract,  short-term  training  of  person- 
nel engaged  In  work  related  to  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

...*'i  '^^  Secretory,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  employera  and  employees  in 
the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention 
of  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  conditions 
In  places  of  employment  covered  by  this  Act 
and  to  consult  with  and  advise  employers 
and  employees,  and  organizations  represent- 
ing employers  and  employees,  with  respect  to 
effective  means  of  preventing  occupational 
Injuries  and  illnesses. 

(g)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  under  thu 
Act  ahaU,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
established  by  secUon  20  of  thla  Act. 
K«Tl0NAi.  nMSTrrtjTT  ro>  occtn-snoNu.  ssrrrT 

AND    HEALTH 

Stc.  20.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  thla  sec- 
tion to  eaUbUah  a  National  Institute  for 
OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare 
m  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
secUon  2  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  under  section  19  of  thu 
Act. 

(h)  As  used  In  this  secUon— 

11)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Insutute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  esubllshed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  The  Institute  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  bo  appointed  hy  the 
Secretory  of  Health.  Educatlou  and  Welfare 
ond  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
unieae  previously  removed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Institute  Is  authorUwl  to— 
(11   develop    and    establish    recommended 

occupational   safety   and   health  stondards; 
and 

(2)  perform  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sec- 
tlon  19  of  thla  Act. 

(e)  Dpon  his  own  Initiative,  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  Director  is  authorlaed  (1)  to  conduct 
such  research  and  eipenmentol  programs  as 
ne  determines  is  necessary  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  crlteru  for  new  and  improved  occu- 
patlonal  safety  and  health  stondards  and 
131  after  consideration  of  the  resulto  of  such 
research  and  experimentol  programs  make 
recommendations  concernUig  new  or  Im- 
proved  occupational  safety  and  health  stond- 
arda  Any  occupational  safely  and  health 
standard  recommended  pursuant  to  his  sec- 
tion shall  Unmedlatoly  be  forwarded  to  the 
Seci-etory  of  Labor,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare. 
„  ^ii  '° '"""Oh  ">  »ny  authority  vested  lo 
It  by  other  provlslona  of  this  aecuon,  tha 


Director.  In  carrying  out  lu  funcUona  la 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  reguUtlons  as  he  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out: 

12)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions: 

(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director  re- 
ceive (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dUpose  of 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  (2|),  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed  or 
devised  to  the  Institute  with  a  condition  or 
restriction.  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Insutute  use  other  funds  of  the  InsOtute  for 
the  purposes  of  the  gift: 

(4)  in  accordance  with  the  oItU  service 
laws,  appoint  and  Bx  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  secUon- 

.„iV.'„,°''^'"°  '"*  '*"'"'  o'  experu  and  con- 
sultonto  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
Of  secUon  3109  of  tlUe  5.  United  sutw  Code 

v„  ,,i,'""'"  ""'  """"  "">  M"tces  of 
voluntary    and    noncompenwited    personnel 

ch.rt.ni"'  ""^  """"^  '°'  '">"'  "P'hBes,  in- 
6™^f  ,?r,'  ?"^-  "  ""'"orlzed  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code- 

(7)  enter  into  contrncM.  grants  or  other 
arrangemenu,  or  modlflcauons  thereof  w 
such^''^,""v'"■°"'"°"'  ■"  ">"  «ctlo?an" 
hi  .„,-'?'""  °'  "'°<"a';»"°ns  thereof  may 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or  other 
bon,^,  and  without  regard  lo  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Btotutea,  as  amended  (41  O.S  C 
O).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relaUne  to 
compeutlve  bidding:  relating  to 

(8)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  DUeclor  dee™  neS'- 
sary  under  this  title  without  re^  to  the 
provisions  of  section  36«  of  the  aitlsej 
Statutes,  as  amended   (31  n.S.C.  529);  1^3 

»  ^i'r  ,?^  necessary  expenditures, 
(g)  The  Insutute  shall  submit  to  the 
Tt^'V  ";  "'"'"■  EO-cauon.  and  W^If.^ 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Congress  ^n  an-' 
""»' «P°«  »'  its  operauona  under  tlT  Act 
which  Shall  include  a  detailed  stotemTnrof 

^.TJT  ^''  """"^  ""<"  recelveJ^S  e^ 
J«=nded  by  it.  and  such  recommendaUons  L 
the  Institute  deems  appropriate.  """"^  " 

OKAKTa    TO    THI    STAIIS:    nSTUriCS 

..S,"^-"  """  ■">•  Secretary  la  author- 
mi'  1^T,i  "i'  "^  ^'"  "■"'"B  ■'<^'i>. 
1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  llacal  rears  to 
make  grants  to  the  Stotes  whl"  havTtol^ 

?nd"'^!,:;,'h    ""  "*•  "'  «-P«t'on.>  aafety 

uo'^lr.'^r''"""'""*  ^"''  ""^  """^  •"- 

IC)   in  developing  plans  for— 

oi  inlormatlon  concerning  the  nature  anri 
n-e^c,     of     ..cupaUoL     in"ulZ'  Ta 

(111   tocreasing  the  expertise  and  enforce. 

in  occupational  safety  and  heslth  progfX? 


(Ill)  otherwise  improving  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  Stole  occupaMonal 
■afety  «nd  health  laws.  Including  nand^^ 
thSriS  "'  '°'"'"'""-  "'">  "'o  objectives  of 

(31  The  Secretory  is  authorized,  during  the 
flscalycar  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  the  two 

thriSt^%S°^'  '?"■■  *"  '™"«'  K"""*^" 
the  Stotea  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projecu  consistent  with  the  objectives 
set  forth  Ui  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(31  The  Oovemor  or  the  state  shall  dealg- 
nate  me  appropHate  Stote  agency  for  receipt 
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Of  any  gnuit  made  by  tbe  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

(4)  Any  8tat«  agency  designated  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appllca- 
tlon,  and  sball.  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve   or  reject   such   application. 

(6)  The  Federal  share  for  each  SUtc  grant 
under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  thla  subsec- 
tion may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  application.  In  the  event 
the  Federal  share  for  all  States  under  either 
Buch  subsection  is  not  the  same,  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  States  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  bealB  of  objective  criteria. 

(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational aafety  and  health  contained  In 
State  plana  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  secUon  17  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
total  coet  to  the  State  of  such  a  program. 
The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (6)  shall  be 
applicable  In  determining  the  Federal  share 
uinder  thla  subsection. 

(8)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973.  the  Secretary 
ahall.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, describing  the  experience  under  the 
grant  programs  authorized  by  this  section 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
thla  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
maintain  an  effective  program  of  collection, 
compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  ntattatlcs. 

(3)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
15  authorized  to — 

(A)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies.  Information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics; 

(B)  make  grants  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  administering  programs 
dealing  with  occupational  safety  and  health 
Btatlstlcs:  and 

(C)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  In- 
vestigations as  give  promise  of  furthering 
the  objectives  of  thU  section. 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  each  State  grant 
under  paragraph  (2>  of  thU  section  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

{*}  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
accept  and  use  the  services,  faculties,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivisions,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  thla  section. 

(6)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  B(c)  of  this  Act. 
employera  ahaU  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shaU  preacrlbe  by  regtilatlon, 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

Atrnrrs 

Sac.  23.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cauon.  and  Welfare  ahall  prescribe,  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  project,  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  sucj  grant  Is  made 
or  u-sed.  and  the  amount  of  that  ponion  of 
the  coat  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sourcee.  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorised  repreeent*- 


tives.  ahall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  booka.  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients 
of  any  grant  under  this  Act  that  are  per- 
tinent to  any  such  grant. 

ANHVAJ.  BEpoar 
Sec.  23.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act.  the 
progress  toward  achievement  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  needs  and  requu-cments  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information.  Such 
reports  shall  include  Information  regarding 
occupational  safety  and  health  standarda. 
and  criteria  for  such  standards,  develc^ied 
during  the  preceding  year;  evaluation  of 
standards  and  criteria  previously  developed 
under  thla  Act.  defining  areas  of  emphftsla 
for  new  criteria  and  standards:  an  evalua- 


te) ( 1 )  The  Commiaalon  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  llie 
President  Irom  amoug  members  of  Suite 
workmen's  compensation  boards,  representa- 
tivea  of  insurance  carriers.  bualxMBS.  labor, 
members  of  the  medical  profession  having  ex- 
perience In  industrial  medicine  or  in  work- 
men's compensaiiou  cases,  educators  having 
special  expertise  In  the  field  of  workmen  s 
cumpenaatlon.  and  representatives  of  ihc 
general  public.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Commisston- 

{2)  Any  vacancj-  in  the  Commls.slon  shall 
not  affect  il&  powers. 

(3)  Tbe  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  ser\'e  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  ac  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(41  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  order 
to  determine  if  such  laws  provide  an  ade- 


bi^^  the  degree  of  observance  of  applica-     quate.  prompt,  and  equiuble  system  of  com 


ble  occupaUoual  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards and  summary  of  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement activity  undertaken;  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  research  activltlea  for  which 
results  have  been  obtained  under  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  sponsorship; 
an  analysis  of  major  occupational  diseases; 
evaluauon  of  avaUable  control  and  mewure- 
ment  technology  for  hazards  for  which 
standards  or  criteria  have  been  developed 
during  the  preceding  year;  description  of  co- 
operative efforts  undertaken  t>etm'een  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  interested  par- 
ties In  the  Implementation  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year;  a  progress  report  on 
the  development  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  manpower  In  the  flelu  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  Including  estimates 
of  future  needs  and  the  efforts  being  made 
by  Government  and  others  to  meet  thoae 
neeils;  llaung  of  all  toxic  subetancee  in  in- 
dustrial usage  for  which  labeling  requlre- 
menu,  criteria  or  standards  have  not  yet 
been  established:  and  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  worker  and  Improve  the  admimstraUon 
of  this  Act. 

NATION  AI.      con  MISSION      OH      9TATK      WOaK- 
MEN'S     COMPENSATION      l^wa 


pensation.  Such  study  and  evaluation  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing subjecu:  (A)  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  permanent  and  temporary  dlsabUity 
benefits  and  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
maximum  limitations  thereon,  (B)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  medical  benefits 
and  provisions  insuring  sulequate  medical 
care  and  free  choice  of  physician,  (C)  the 
extent  of  coverage  of  workers,  including  ex- 
emptions based  on  numbers  or  type  of  em- 
ployment. (D)  standards  for  determining 
which  Injuries  or  diseases  abould  be  deemed 
compensable.  (E)  rehabilitation.  (P)  cover- 
age under  second  or  subsequent  injury  funds, 
(G)  time  Umlte  on  filing  claims,  (Hj  waiting 
periods.  (I)  compulsory  or  elective  coverage, 
(J)  administration.  (K)  legal  expenses,  (L) 
the  feasibility  and  deslrabUJty  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  reporting  Information  con- 
c«iiing  job-rvluted  injuries  ana  diseases  and 
the  operation  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  (M)  the  reeoiutlon  of  conflict  of  laws, 
extraterritoriality  and  similar  problems  aris- 
ing from  claims  with  multlstate  aapecu,  (N  t 
the  extent  to  which  private  insurance  carriers 
are  excluded  from  supplying  workmen  s 
compensation  coverage  and  the  desirability 
of  such  exclusionary  pracUces.  to  the  extent 
they  are  found  to  exist.  (O)  the  relationship 
between    workmen's 


Sir   24  /a\Mi   -Th- ^^^«_-  ..      ..     -    ^       «™».w«u    wuibjucub    compcnsaUou    on    the 
anddeclariJthll  Congress  hereby  finds     one  hand,  and  old-age.  dlsabllliy,  and  sur- 

and  declares  that—  vlvora  insurance  and  other  typw  o(  insur- 

ance, public  or  private,  on  the  other  hand 


( A|  the  vast  majority  of  American  workers, 
and  their  families,  are  dependent  on  work- 
men's compensation  for  their  basic  economic 
security  in  the  event  such  workera  suffer  dis- 
abling injury  or  death  in  the  oourse  of  their 
employment;  and  that  the  fuU  protection 
of  American  workers  from  Job-related  Injiuy 
or  death  requires  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  workmen's  compensation 
as  well  as  an  effective  program  of  occupation- 
al health  and  safely  regulation;  and 

(B)  In  recent  years  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  oonceming  the  fairness  and  ade- 
quacy of  present  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  the  Ught  of  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force. 
Increases  in  medical  knowledge,  changes  in 
the  hazards  associated  with  various  types  of 
employment,  new  technology  creating  new 
risks  to  health  and  safety,  and  increases  In 
the  general  level  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  au- 
thorize an  effective  study  and  objeetlve 
evaluation  of  SUte  workmen's  oompeneation 
laws  in  order  to  determine  if  such  laws  pro- 
vide an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  aris- 
ing out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Commission  on  SUte  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion I^ws  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 


(P)    methods  of   implementing  the   recom- 
mendations of  the  Commiaalon. 

(2)  The  Commission  ahaU  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congreaa  not  later  than 
February  1,  1972,  a  final  report  containing 
a  deUUed  suteincnt  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  recommendations  aa  it  deems  advisable. 

(e)(H  The  Commiaalon  or.  on  the  au- 
thorlEatlon  of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thl.s 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  uke  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Conuniasion 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commlaslon  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(3)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
menulity  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, la  authorized  and  directed  to  famish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion aa  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  lu  functions  under  this  eectlon. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  ComnrOsslon.  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compenaation  of 
an  execuuve  director,  ftnd  such  additional 
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Staff  personnel  m  ha  deenu  necMsary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
Stales  Code,  goreming  appolntmenta  In  the 
competlUve  aervice.  and  without  regard  to 
the  proTUlona  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  Oenerml  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
r.i:e  for  OS-IS  of  the  CSeneral  Schedule 
tJider  section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
Ecrvices  to  the  came  extent  as  Is  aiithorlred 
bv  .tectlon  3109  of  title  S.  United  States  Code. 

tgl  The  Commifision  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
a;?eucles.  private  Arms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
reys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
acnvitJes  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
dunes 

th>  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission  at  the  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  OS-IB  under  section  5333 
of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

U)  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCK   TO  SMAIX   8tTSIME88 

SEC-  35  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (S)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  coc^eratlon  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basts) 
as  the  .■  dmlnlatratlon  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  affecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  In  the  equipment,  facilities, 
or  methods  of  operation  of  auch  business 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  applicable 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
fl  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  or  standards  adopted  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  approved  under  section  17 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  If  the  Administration  determines 
thai  such  concern  is  Ukely  to  suirer  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  without  assistance 
under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)'*  after 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  a  comma  fol- 
lowed   by   "(S)    or    (8)'. 

(c)  Section  4(c)(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■7(bKe),"  after  "7(b)(6)." 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  7(b) 
(fl)  of  the  Small  Bustne^  Act.  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  202 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

AODinONAt.    ASSISTANT    SXCXJRASY    OF     LABOB 

Sec.  36.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  17, 
19-M  (60  Stttt,  911  as  amended  (29  U.8.C. 
553 1  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  'four*  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "five";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "One  of  such  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  •". 

(b)  Paragraph  (20>  of  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 


striking    out   "(4)*'   and    Inserting    In    Ueu 
thereof  "(5) ". 

ADDITIONAL   POSmOHS 

SBC.  37.  Section  6108(0)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code  U  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (10)  at  the  end  of  the  subsecUon 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  prMcrlbed 
by  this  chapter,  may  place  an  additional 
twenty-five  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  as-16,  17,  and  18  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  his  responsibUitles  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970: 

"(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  prescribed  by  this  chap- 
ter, may  place  ten  positions  in  OS-16. 17,  and 
18  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970." 

ESUnOINCY   LOCATOB   BSACON 

Sec.  38.  Section  601  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"CUEaCBNCT    LOCATOX    BEACONS 

"(d)  (1)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  Include  a  requirement  that 
emergency  locator  t>eacons  shall  be  In- 
sUlled— 

"(A)  on  any  flxed-wlng,  powered  aircraft 
for  use  In  air  commerce  the  manufacture  of 
which  Is  completed,  or  which  is  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  after  one  year  foUow- 
ing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(B)  on  any  flied-wing,  powered  aircraft 
used  In  air  commerce  after  three  years  fol- 
lowing such  date. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  Jet-powered  aircraft;  air- 
craft used  in  air  transportation  (other  than 
air  taxis  and  charter  aircraft);  mlUtory  air- 
craft; aircraft  used  solely  for  training  pur- 
poses not  involving  flights  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Its  base;  and  aircraft  used  for 
the  aerial  appUcatlon  of  chemicals." 

SrPABABOJTT 

Sec,  39.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  appUcation  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
it  is  held  Invalid,  ihaU  not  be  affected  there- 
by. 

APPBOPEXATIONS 

S£c.  so.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shaU 
deem  necessary. 

CrrBCTIVE  OATK 

Sec.  31.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senat*  be  author- 
ized to  make  technical  and  clerical  cor- 
rections in  the  engrossment  of  S.  2193 
and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  passage  of  this 
measure  marks  anoUier  major  triumph 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  His  strong  advo- 
cacy and  his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
worker  safety  joined  to  produce  a  meas- 
ure that  will  gratify  all  involved  in  this 
vital  area.  Senator  Williabcs  deserves 
our  deepest  thanks  for  successfully 
steering  this  proposal  both  through  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  through  the  Senate  Chamber.  We 
are  most  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  as  well  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMOTicK)  for  his  participation.  He  co- 
operated greatly  to  assure  final  passage 
today.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits>.  To  other  Sena- 
tors also  goes  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate 
for  their  cooperation  and  support.  Note- 
worthy was  the  strong  backing  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yah- 
BORotTOR),  There  are  many  others  as 
well— to  numerous  to  cite— who  deserve 
praise. 

Finally,  I  ftish  to  thank  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  cooperating  to  dispose  of  this 
measure  this  afternoon  and  to  do  so  with 
full  regard  for  the  views  of  all  Members. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  483 
Rcsolvta.  That  Mr.  Stevenson  of  niinols 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  Ueu  of  Mr.  Smith  of  nu- 
nols,  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  res- 
olution <S.  Res.  482)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  next  order  of  business  Is  and 
whether  he  knows  if  we  are  likely  to 
have  any  votes  on  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguisiied  minority  leader  knows  that 
I  am  not  a  mlndreader,  but  I  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  my  ablli^. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1263.  H.R.  14252. 1  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  beccune  ttie  pending  business. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assisunt  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

A  biii  (H.R.  14253)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational, 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bm? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

SHORT    TITl-E 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug   Abuse  Education   Act  of   1970-. 

STATEMENT    OF    PUEPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  drug  abuse  diminishes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our 
Katlon;  that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
Is  mcreaslng  in  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  authorltaUve  informa- 
tion and  creative  projects  designed  to  edu- 
cate students  and  others  about  drugs  and 
their  abuse;  and  that  prevention  and  control 
of  such  drug  abuse  require  Intensive  and  co- 
ordinated efforts  on  the  part  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  groups. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
tourage the  development  or  new  and  im- 
proved curricula  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula in  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dis- 
seminate curriculor  materials  and  significant 
informaUon  for  use  in  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parenu  and 
others,  on  drug  abuse  problems. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  PROJECTS 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracu  with,  institutions  of  higher  educsUon. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  private  education  or  re- 
search agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  support  research,  demonstration,  and 
pUot  projects  designed  to  educate  the  public 
on  problems  related  to  drug  abuse. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  granu  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shali  be  avail- 
able for  such  acUvitles  as — 

(1)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding the  evaluation  and  selection  of  ex- 
emplary existing  materials  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  and  improved  curricular  mate- 
rials for  use  in  elementary,  secondary,  adult, 
and  community  education  programs; 

(2)  projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  curricula  described 
In  clause  (1)  (whether  developed  with  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  or  otherwise); 

(3)  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  projecu  under  clause  (2) .  projects 
for  the  dissemination  of  curricular  materials 
and  other  significant  information  regarding 
the  use  and  abuse  of  flrugs  to  public  and 
private  elementary,  secondary,  adult  and 
community  education  programs; 

(4)  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
c-.irricula  tested  in  use  in  elementary  sec- 
(tndary,  and  adult  and  oommunity  educa- 
tion programs  Involved  in  projects  described 
m  clause  <a); 

(5)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abtue  (inciudlag  courses  of 


study.  Institutes,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  law  enforce- 
ment ofttclala.  and  other  public  service  and 
community  leaders  and  personnel; 

(6)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  (Including  seminars,  workshops, 
and  conferences)  especially  for  parents  and 
others  In  the  community; 

(7)  evaluations  of  the  training  and  com- 
munity education  programs  described  in 
clauses  (5)  and  (6).  including  the  examina- 
tion of  the  intended  and  actual  Impact  of 
such  programs,  the  identification  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  such  programs. 
and  the  evaluation  of  materials  used  in  such 
programs; 

(8)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organlae  and  employ  professional  and  other 
persons,  Including  former  drug  abusers  or 
drug  dependent  persons,  to  organize  and 
parUclpate  in  programs  of  public  education 
In  drug  abuse- 
In  the  case  of  activities  described  in  clauses 
(4)  and  (7).  the  Secretary  may  undertake 
such  activities  directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  <b)  of  this  section,  funds  ia 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
lion  may  be  made  available  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  asslsung  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  Implementation  of  drug  abuse 
education  programs. 

(d)(1)  Financial  assistance  for  a  project 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  only  if  juch  application — 

(A)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  ttiis  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(B)  provides  for  carrying  out  one  or  more 
projects  or  programs  eligible  for  assistancce 
under  subsection  <b)  of  this  section  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administraUon  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  projects  or  programs; 

(C)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  he  made  available  by  the  appUcant  for 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  secUon.  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds;  and 

(D)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
iflcation  of  such  reports. 

(2)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
noUfled  of  the  application  ond  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  reccommendatlons. 

<3)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulaUon.  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated W.OOO.OOO  for  the  flscai  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1970.  HO.iKW.OOO  for  the  flscai 
year  beginning  July  l.  1971;  and  »I4  000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1973  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  secUon. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

COMMUNtTT  EDUCATION  riOJECTS 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated >5,000.000  for  the  flscai  year  beginning 
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July   1.   1970.  HO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal   year 
beginning  July  i.  i97i,  and  fl4.000X)00  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1    1&72    f.,r 
granu  or  contracu  to  carry  out  the  pi-ovi- 
oions  of  this  section.  Prom  the  sums  avail- 
able therefore  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and   Welfare   is 
authorized  to  malte  grams  to.  or  enter  in'o 
contracts   with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Insututions  for 
planning    and     carrying     out     community- 
oriented  education  programs  on  drug  abrise 
and  drug  dependency  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
terested and  concerned  parents,  young  per- 
sons, community  leaders,  and  other  Individ- 
uals and  groups  within  a  community.  Such 
programs  may  include,  among  othe.-^   semi- 
nars,    workshops,     conferences,      telephone 
counseling  and  information  services  to  pro- 
vide advice,  information,  or  assistance  to  m- 
dlviduais  With  respect  to  drug  abuse  or  drue 
dependency  problems,  the  operation  of  cen- 
ters designed  10  serve  as  a  locale  which  u 
avaiUble.  with  or  without  oppolntment  or 
prior  arrangement,  to  individuals  seeklnu  to 
discuss  or  Obtain  Information,  advice  or  as- 
Bistonce  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependency  problem.s,  arrangements  involv- 
ing the  availability  of  so-called  -peer  group  • 
leadership  programs,  and  programs  estsblish- 
ing  and   making   available   procediu«   and 
means  of  coordinating  and  exchanging  ideas 
Information,  and  other  data  involving  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependency  problems   Such 
programs  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible     (A) 
provide  for  the  use  of  adequate   pc^nnei 
from  similar  social,  cultural,  age.  ethnic  and 
racial  backgrounds  as  those  of  the  indivi- 
duals served  under  any  such  program     (B| 
include   a    comprehensive    and    coordinated 
range  of  services,  and  (C)  be  Integrated  with 
*nd   involve   the   active   participation   of  a 
wide  range  of  public  and  nongovernmenui 
agencies. 

INTEaACEHCY  COOROINATINC  COUNCIL  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE  EDUCATTON 

Skc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  esubliah  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council  on  Drue 
Abuse  Education  which  ahaU  consist  of  the 
Secretary  (or  his  designee)  as  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  (or  his  designee) .  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
NaUonol  Institute  of  Menui  Health,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and.  with  the  consent  of  such  other 
departmenu  or  agencies.  reprcsenutivM  of 
those  departments  and  agencies  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  designate  as 
having  a  substanuaj  Interest  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  education. 

<b)  The  Council  shall  advise  in  the  eo- 
ordinaUon  of  the  respective  activities  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
in  drug  abuse  education. 

<c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  the  procedures  for  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  and  with  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  unless  he  has  given  the  Interagency 
Coordinating  Council  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  application  and  make  recommen- 
dations thereon  within  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  days. 


AOVISORT    COMMrrTEE    ON    DRUG    ABUSE 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  fl.  (ai  The  Secretary  shaU  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion, which  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
adnunistration  of,  preparation  of  general 
regulations  for.  and  operation  of.  programs 
supported  with  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(3)  malce  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  sections  3 
and  4  and  the  criteria  for  establishing  pri- 
orities In  deciding  which  applications  to  ap- 
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prove.  UC4UU.  g  Ciller.m  desjgtted  lo  achieve 
an  appropriate  geograpblcal  dtstnbutlon  ot 
approved  projec's  throughout  all  repons  ot 
the  Piatlon; 

(3)  review  appllcatlotu  under  section  a  or 
this  Act  and  make  reoommendatlonB  there- 
on: 

(4>  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Act,  Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  and  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 
and  make  annual  reports  of  its  nndlngs  and 
recomme;!datloii*  (including  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  In  that  section)  to 
the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  Congress; 
and 

(6)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  and  dl«semlnate  the 
results  of  such  evaluations. 

(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education  shall  he  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary wi'hout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
or  classification  laws  and  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  members.  The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  one  member  as  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  persons  familiar  with 
education,  mental  health,  and  legal  problems 
a<'socla*ed  with  drug  abuse,  young  persons, 
ex-U'eni.  rtarents  and  others  familiar  with 
drug  use  and  abuse.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  of  the 
Secre+arv 

TtCHMITAL   A«"t^T*NCB 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  whan  requeitted.  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, public  and  private  nonprofit  organlaa- 
tloas.  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  the  development  and  implemenUtlon  of 
drug  abuse  edoeatlos.  Such  technical  ss- 
sLstance  may.  among  other  activities.  Include 
making  available  to  such  agencies  or  institu- 
tions information  regardlus  efTuotive  meth- 
ods of  coping  with  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
and  making  avsliable  to  .'nich  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Kealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  other  persona  qtiali- 
fied  to  advise  and  assist  in  coping  with  such 
problems  or  carrying  out  a  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion program. 

PATStEITTS 

Sic  8  Piyments  under  this  act  nuty  b* 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  relmbtarsement,  with  necessaly  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpaymeou  or 
underpayments. 

an  MIT*  israATSoir 
Sac  9.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  utl- 
llM  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  mstltution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  ot  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 

ntfTNITIONS 

Sic.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  -Secretary"  means  the  8ec- 
"Vtf,"  ™'   B""^-    Mucauon,  and   Welfar.. 

(bl  The  term  "Stata"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  states  of  the  Union  tha 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 

u  -,?  V^^";  °"^-  A'°'"l«'n  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pocinc  Islands.  ■"■■vory  oi 
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fore  the  Senate  and  made  the  peudlns 
business  today.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, some  record  votes  may  occur  on  one 
or  the  other  of  these  bills,  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  the  majority  leader  can  en- 
lighten me. 

Mr.  MANSFUXD.  I  trish  I  knew.  We 
have  to  see  how  we  progress  with  these 
bills.  The  distlneuLshed  minority  leader 
has  stated  the  case  pei-fectly. 

Then  It  is  anticipated  that  other  mat- 
ters which  can  be  taken  up.  if  there  is 
time  after  the  disposal  of  these  two 
measures,  will  be  debated.  It  Is  andcl- 
Piited  '^hrit  late  in  the  afternoon  tomor- 
row the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  that  at 
the  very  least  in'tlal  statements  will  be 
made. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  fai-m  bill  will  be  considered  on 
Thursday, 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate,  it  can  be  stated  that  on  Monday 
next,  an  attempt  will  \k  made  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  President  on  S.  3S37.  and 
the  Senate  should  be  on  notice  to  that 
effect 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  bill,  of  course,  re- 
(luires  a  record  vote. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  At  what  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  imagine  there  will 
be  some  discussion  on  that  Question. 
That  Is  about  it.  as  of  now. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  appropriation  bills  which 
are  now  in  committee  will  be  reported 
soon,  so  that  we  can  consider  them  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PBESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


l.io  .jiJ,  r  p  eviously  entered  and  agreed 
to,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  be  recogniicd  for  30  min- 
utes at  the  conclusion  of  morning  basi- 
ness  tomorrow,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will,  at 
obje:  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RKPLY  TO  FBI  DIRECTOR  HOOVERS 
STATEMENT  ON  ATTORNEYS  GEN- 
ERAL CL.\RK  AND  KENNEDY 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  DNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  a  m 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Ike  to  mquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  this  is  not  one  of  two 
bills,  I  understand  that,  following  the 
action  upon  this  bill,  another  bill  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  drugs  will  be  laid  be- 


ORDER  POR  RECOONTTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  tomorrow, 
the  distingtashcd  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr,  Javits)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sir,  KENNEDY  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  believes  deeply  that  respect  for 
good  law  enforcement  is  essential  to  our 
democracy.  I  deplore  the  unfounded  at- 
tacks made  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  the  record  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral Ram.^ey  Clark  and  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks,  as  re- 
ported in  today's  press,  are  disgraceful 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  who 
has  sencd  for  45  years  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Robert  Kennedy  and  Ramsey  Clark 
are  two  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est. Attorneys  General  in  American  his- 
tory. They  are  responsible  for  the  most 
far-reaching  Improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  modern 
lite  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoover  refers  to  Mr.  Clark  as  a 
"softie."  The  facta  are  that  both  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clark  were  tough- 
minded,  compassionate  men,  totally  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  Justice  in 
the  Nation.  What  is  soft  is  Mr,  Hoover's 
analysis  of  these  two  distinguished 
.'Vmerirans  and  their  remarkable  records. 
Among  many  other  achievements  as 
Attorney  General,  the  late  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  task  force  concept  as  a  most  etTec- 
tive  modem  device  for  attacking  inter- 
state crime.  Under  the  organization 
which  he  established,  all  of  the  Nation's 
law  enforcement  agencies  were  able  to 
pool  their  resources  to  achieve  prosecu- 
tion and  indictment. 

Attorneys  General  Kennedy  and  Clark 
attacked  organized  crime  in  America  on 
a  skilled  and  comprehensive  basis,  which 
clearly  exceeds  any  record  achieved  to 
date  by  Director  Hoover. 

As  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Clark  Initi- 
ated the  strike  forces — teams  of  attor- 
neys and  investigators  from  key  Federal 
agencies  who  were  able  to  move  in  a 
closely  coordinated  manner  with  State 
and  local  agents  to  investigate,  carry  out 
raids,  provide  evidence  for  grand  Juries, 
and  conduct  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  operations. 

The  substance  of  the  Keimedy-Clark 
leadership  was  investigation,  indict- 
ment and  prosecution  under  Justice,  not 
cheap  press  hoopla  and  personal  glori- 
fication. Liket»ise.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Clark  set  a  new  standard  to  strengthen- 
ing the  legal  framework  to  assure  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  It  was  under 
their  administrations  that  school  deseg- 
regation was  undertaken  and  the  law 
was  enforced  when  court  orders  were 
placed  in  Jeopardy.  It  was  Ramsey  Clark 
who  refused  to  sUnd  silent  before  dema- 
gogic attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court 
which  threatened  the  heart  of  justice  in 
America. 
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Mr.  Hoover  says  these  were  tlie  first 
Attorneys  General  with  whom  he  had 
trouble.  One  reason  he  may  have  had 
trouble  is  that  Mr.  Clark  turned  down 
Mr.  Hoover  when  he  initiated  bugging 
and  wireUpping  with  explanations  that 
were  too  flimsy  or  when  the  safeguards 
against  involving  innocent  people  were 
too  loose.  Mr.  Hoover  parades  himself  as 
the  tough  guy  and  refers  to  Ramsey 
Clark  as  a  "softie."  Yet,  as  Mr,  Clark 
has  said:  "The  question  is  not  whether 
to  be  tough  or  tolerant.  The  question  is 
what  is  effective." 

And  in  terms  of  ellecUveness.  the 
American  people  should  know  that  our 
best  law  enforcement  officials  have  shown 
a  deep  respect  for  the  leadership  provided 
by  Robert  Kennedy  and  Ramsey  Clark. 
Mr.  Quinu  Tamm.  the  highly  respected 
head  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  has  said  that  Clark  has 
"done  more  to  help  local  law  enforcement 
than  any  other  Attorney  General  " 
Bernard  L.  Garmire.  the  chief  of  police 
of  Tucson,  has  said  that  Clark  has  con- 
tributed more  to  "improving  the  caliber 
of  police  officers  than  any  other  Attorney 
General  in  history," 

The  record  is  clear.  Under  legislation 
passed  through  the  work  of  Clark's 
administration,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  was  created 
and  funded.  This  is  now  the  key  means 
by  which  the  Federal  Govenunent  is  able 
to  aid  local  law  enforcement. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  Mr 
Hoover's  accomplishments  over  the  past 
45  years,  but  neither  should  he  be  per- 
mitted, in  spite  of  his  advanced  years, 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  two 
brilliant,  totaUy  committed  Americans 
who  have  served  this  Nation  with  re- 
markable distinction  and  unquestioned 
patriotism.  At  a  Ume  when  we  desper- 
ately need  to  elevate  both  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  our  law  enforcement 
officials  and  public  confidence  in  those 
officials,  it  is  deplorable  that  a  major  law 
enforcement  chief  has  demeaned  his 
office  by  self-serving  attacks  on  two  of 
his  former  superiors. 
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than  its  citizens  realize.  Americans  move 
backwards  towards  socialism,  talking  the 
while  about  free  enterprise  and  competition. 


THE  TRENDS  TOWARD  SOCIALISM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Adams,  president  of  Trt)y  State  Uni- 
versity, has  made  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  students  and  faciUty  of 
Troy  State  University;  to  the  people  of 
Alabama:  and  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
Uon  by  the  inauguration  at  Troy  State 
University  of  a  series  of  speeches  and 
lectures  by  eminent  naUonal  and  inter- 
national authorities  addressed  to  some 
aspect  of  one  of  the  great  Issues  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

As  one  example,  on  October  14,  1970, 
Dr.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson,  the  dis- 
thiguished  British  scholar,  historian,  lec- 
turer, and  author  of  many  books  includ- 
ing "Parkinson's  Law  "  delivered  a  lec- 
ture at  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 
Dr.  Parkinson  prefaced  his  remarks  with 
this  obsen'ation: 

The  United  States  is  perhaps  more  socialist 
than    is    generally    believed,   more   socialist 


His  lecture  ended  with  this  conclusion 

AU  I  can  add  Is  that  the  socialist  experi- 
ment In  Britain  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  most  catastrophic  collapse  of  a  major 
power  that  has  taken  place  in  this  century. 
There  may  be  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this,  there  ma\  t)e  a  lesson  that  Americans 
may  absorb  Its  my  hope  that  the  lesson 
may  be  learned  In  time. 

Dr.  Parkinson  speaks  from  observation 
and  experience  of  the  rise  of  socialism  in 
Great  Britain  and  knows  tragic  conse- 
quences. His  lecture  is  appropriately  en- 
titled "The  Rise  and  Possilization  of  So- 
cialism." It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
no  current  issue  has  more  profound  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  our  Nation 
than  the  unmistakable  trend  toward  .so- 
cialism in  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
commend  this  lecture  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lecture 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Rise  and  Fossiijkation  or  Socialism 
Well  sir,  Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  here 
today.  I'm  interested  and  Impressed  that 
those  responsible  for  visiting  lecturers  should 
have  chosen  a  speech  for  me  concerned  with 
socialism  As  a  lecturer.  I  offer  alternatives 
Of  course  Us  probably  the  same  lecture  In 
any  case.  But  people  can  choose  the  title  ol 
my  lecture,  and  In  this  case  the  choice  was 
made  to  do  with  socialism.  I'm  interested  In 
that  becau.'ie  many  would  deny  that  socialism 
is  an  issue  In  the  United  States  at  all. 

The  American  political  system  is  one  that 
oilers  the  voter  a  choice  between  a  RepubU- 
can  and  a  Democrat  as  president.  It  provides 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  majority  In 
Congress.  But  it  has  not.  so  far.  given  very 
much  scope  for  a  Socialist  candidate  al- 
though we  have  had  some  Socialist  candi- 
dates, or  for  a  Socialist  party,  although  such 
a  thing  eilsu.  As  against  that,  however,  the 
United  states  is  perhaps  more  socialist  than 
IS  generally  believed,  more  socialist  than  its 
Citizens  realize.  Americans  move  backwards 
towards  socialism,  talking  all  the  while  about 
free  enterprise  and  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  story,  in  this  re- 
spect. Is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  story  of 
Britain  In  the  present  century,  and  It  may 
be  Interesting,  it  may  even  be  important  to 
discuss  how  this  came  about.  The  first  thing 
to   realize,   surely,   is   that  socialism   is   the 
usual.    I   might   almost   say   the   Inevitable 
sequel  to  democracy.  The  ancient  Greeks  had 
a  word  for  It.  stasii  which  means  approxi- 
mately cioss  tear,  internal  conflict  between 
the  more  and  the  less  prosperous.  And  they 
were  very  famUlar  with  the  process.  When 
their  various  monarchies  turned  Into  aristo- 
cracies, there  followed,  in  most  of  their  cities. 
a    movement    towards    social    and    political 
equality.  The  result  m  some  of  them  was  a 
form  of  democracy,  a  form  of  government  In 
which  a   large  number  of  people,   never  a 
majority  by  the  way.  a  fair  number  of  people 
had  a  voice  and  a  vote.  As  compared  with  all 
previous  oivUlzations  they  were  able  to  offer 
a  striking  example  of  political  participation. 
They  excluded  In  effect  what  we  should  call 
the  working  class  They  ranked  as  slaves  and 
had   no   political    rights.    But   of   the   lower 
middle  class,  a  high  proportion  had  votes  to 
cast  and  even  public  offices  to  Bll  on  a  sys- 
tem ot  rotation. 


It  took  some  little  time  for  these  voters  to 
realize  that  they  could,  if  they  wished,  out- 
vote those  they  had  previously  regarded  as 
iheU"  betUrs.  .superior  to  them.  But  when 
they  did.  It  took  a  generation  or  two  for 
them  to  realize  what  they  could  do.  Their 
reaction  was  more  or  less  invariable  Given 
a  vote,  they  voted,  in  effect,  to  take  the 
wealth  from  the  wealthy  and  divide  it  among 
themselves.  TliLs  15  the  natural  reaction  in 
the  circumstances.  What  else  would  there 
t>e  lo  vote  for?  So  we  needn't  ise  surprised  by 
that.  What  el.se  could  they  do?  And  on  the 
basis  of  our  historical  knowletlge.  going  back 
to  ancient  times,  we  can  fairly  generalize  that 
any  democracy  wUl  always  tend  towards  so- 
cialism, which  means  removal  of  wealth  and 
therefore,  of  political  influence  from  the 
aristocracy  as  previously  established.  This 
has.  for  example.  Just  happened  in  India 
where  the  allowances  of  pensions  paid  to 
the  Indian  aristocracy  was  ended  this  year  In 
opposition  to  the  agreement,  of  course,  under 
which  India  obtained  Its  Independence.  The 
same,  or  slmlllar  doctrines,  have  prevaUed  in 
many  other  countries  but  not.  so  far.  in  the 
United  States  to  any  great  extent. 

Now  If  I  talk  about  British  socialism.  I  hope 
that  you  wiu  eventually  see  that  the  storv 
Is  i»levant  to  USA.  The  future  of  U.S  A  is 
also  involved.  Now  to  make  this  clear.  Ill 
start  with  four  general  comments,  as  foUows 
First  of  all.  the  basic  socialist  Idea,  which 
Is  often  descrlljed  as  that  of  the  classless  so- 
ciety. Is  no  more  than  the  concept  of  human 
equality,  a  religious  assumption,  by  the  way, 
more  often  assumed  than  explained  Second. 
the  original  buUders  and  present  leaders  of 
socialism,  both  In  Britain  and  elsewhere,  have 
no  political  program  of  any  kind.  Doctrines 
of  socialism  don't  extend  to  the  structure 
the  poliUcal  structure,  of  society.  They  are 
concerned,  basically,  with  the  redistribution 
of  v.*ealth.  Third,  the  doctrines  of  socialism  as 
believed  in  in  Britain  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, like  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
not.  like  Marxism,  a  religion.  Marxism  is  a  re- 
ligion, and  this  one  needs  to  have  clearly 
In  mmd.  Socialism  Is  not.  And  finally,  fourth 
point,  sociallsu  have  no  aim  external  to  the 
society  they're  trying  to  reform.  Their  con- 
cern is  Kithin  the  country  that  they  want  to 
socialize.  They  don't  consider  Its  external  re- 
latlons.  except  to  wish  that  other  countries 
would  become  socialist  too. 

Now  to  take  these  points  in  order,  first 
that  of  the  classless  society.  ni  begin  with 
a  picture  commonly  reproduced  several  years 
i>ack  In  British  newspapers  and  books  a  pic- 
ture of  the  infant  Harold  WlLson.  aged  eight 
and    one-half,    posed    outside    Number    10 
Downing  Street,  which   Is  the  official   resi- 
dence of  the  Prime  IJnlster.  And  he.  aged 
eight  and  one-half,  took  his  stand  on  the 
doorstep  and  this  was  m  the  year  1924   and 
someone  kindly  photographed  him  there  a.< 
expressing,  no  doubt,  his  infant  ambition  to 
make  himself  Prime  Minister  In  time  In  fact 
very  early  in  life,  and  I  think  on  thu  occasion 
when  Interviewed,  he  admitted  that  hi«  idea 
was  to  become  Prime  Minister.  This  story  has 
been  repeated  since  with  the  approval  of  all 
his  admirers    The  classless  society,  and  the 
picture  illustrates  it.  is  one  in  which  the  boy 
from  an  industrial  and  unxashlouable  area 
in  the  North  of  England  can  win  the  right 
scholarships,  pass  the  right  exanunatlons  Into 
the  right  university.  And  once  he  has  left  col- 
lego,  he  can  move  to  the  left  of  the  left-wing 
party  and  cling  to  all  that  Is  left  of  his  orig- 
inal  provmclal  accent.  Now  this  is  the  right 
way    of    becoming    Prime    Minister.    Totaliv 
wrong,  by  contrast,  is  the  process  by  which 
the  late  Joseph   Kennedy  decided  to  make 
his  son.  or  one  of  his  sons  or  grandsons  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates.  This  was  a  more 
long-term  policy.  Sun  more  wrong  would  be 
my  decision.  If  I  made  one  now.  that  one  of 
my  sons  should  be   in  the  British  cabinet 
That  would  be  entirely  wrong.  And  still  more 
indefensible  was  the  plan  hatched  bv  the  first 
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Earl  of  Burnt  wbea  be  dacldcd.  u  he  must 
h»re  done.  thM  the  ronrteenth  E»rl  ahould 
occupj  No.  10  Downing  street.  Thle  l»  i  nrr 
long-term  plan  indeed. 

Now  euenee  o(  the  classless  society  la  the 
rule  that  the  poor  boy  should  reach  the  top 
cifflce  nnd  Curtbermore.  that  the  wealthy  boy 
should  be  excluded  on  principle.  The  aoclal- 
ists  are  not  very  Intent  on  Insuring  that  the 
White  House  can  be  reached  from  the  log 
cabin.  They  want  to  insure  that  it  cant  bo 
reached  In  any  other  wav.  Touve  got  to  go 
back  to  the  log  cabin  before  you  start   The 
serious  alert  Is  modlSed,  in  tact.  In  Britain 
by    the    hereditary    principle,    because     of 
course,  the  leader  of  democracy  tend  to  be 
hereditary  too,  and  you  wt  the  second  and 
thud  generation   of  labor  party  organteers 
But  the  eiceptlon  possible  prOTes  the  rule 
Now  Ive  never  myself  been  convinced  that 
the  concept  of  the  classless  society  has  any 
intellectual  basis  of  any  Mod.  Its  background 
Is.  of  course,  religious.  It  might  be  said  to 
be  rooted  in  the  Catholic  church  or  expound- 
ed later  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  All  men. 
and  belatedly,  all  women  as  well,  but  thafs 
an  afterthought,  are  equal  In  the  sight  of 
Ood.  Its  questionable,  however,  whether  we 
would  accept   the  Bible  today  as  our  only 
guide  in  this  matter.  What  would  seem  to  be 
theologically  certain  might  be  shown  to  be 
biological  nonaenae.  and  the  scientlflc  trend 
of  the  age  u  towards  the  oppoalte  eoncluslon 
that  men  are  so  f:ir  from  being  equal  that 
their    Inequality    can     now    be    measured 
Technologically,  moreover,  the  exploration  of 
spaM  IS  possible  only  by  using  the  three  stage 
rocket,   a   process  comparable   to   the   three 
generation  assault  on  the  corridors  of  power 
Nor   was   the   problem   of  climbing  Bverest 
some  years   back  so  very  different.  A  team 
effort  of  a  Urge  team  was  made  which  Anally 
left  two  men  In  a  position  to  make  the  Unal 
assault. 

If  Its  true  that  the  problems  of  today  are 
more  oomplei  than  those  of  the  last  century 
there's  the  more  reason  for  traUalng  our  lead- 
ers from  birth,  which  means  choosing  them 
then,  or  Indeed,  before.  To  educate  everyone 
for  leadership  Is  plainly  imposalble  and 
wouldn't  even  be  wise,  and  It  there  Is  one 
factor  that  matters  more  than  another  Its 
obviously  the  factor  of  heredity.  Economists 
•eldom  realize  this,  perhaps  because  half  of 
them  are  chUdless  and  because  nearly  all  of 
them  live  In  a  suburb  and  to  understand 
heredity  you  mustn't  live  In  a  suburb  Tou 
need  to  live  with  horses,  dogs,  cats,  cows  or, 
poBlbly.  camels  You  need  m  fact  to  know 
«i»t  a  pedigree  Is  To  study  breeding  was 
the  main  factor  in  excellence.  It  would  seem. 
at  Brst  sight,  more  sclentinc  than  to  tell 
each  other  about  human  equality,  and  the 
f?  ?.l?  '■'"'  '"»"«'•  1»  between  biology  and 
ISh.?  * ,  ■^"■'  '  =•""«  o'-"  -"iS  »cl- 
entlBts  at  least  don't  hesitate.  In  a  university 
where  much  effort  of  the  faculty  goes  in 
aasessment  of  students,  giving  them  a  class 
M  degree— a  Brst  class  degree  for  Harold 
Wilson,  a  second  class  degree,  as  It  happens 
for  his  sticceesor,  Mr.  Edward  Heath,  to  the 
satne  exsmlnatlon-lfs  ..urprlslng  to  me  that 
a  left-wing  opinion  should  tolerate  these 
dlffereocea.  In  a  true  socialist  university   all 

r^rir  ,"?,'  ""'  ""^  •"  'he  same  level 
or  of  equal  distinction.  And  by  the  way  there 
are  some  American  schools  where  this  Is 
vlrtu^ly  ,he  rule.  All  argument.  I've  heard 
tor  the  classless  society,  as  for  the  classless 
des^ree  examination,  are,  to  my  mind,  plainly 
drlveL  On  which  subject,  by  the  wiy  1  re' 
member  the  story  of  the  «ThooI  boy,  who 
had  done  no  work  whatever  and  was  trying 
^o  pass  an  examination  from  a  Junior  school 
to  a  more  senior  school,  found  himself  faced 
with  questions,  no  one  of  which  reminded 
him  of  anything:  so  he  wrote  across  his  an- 
swer book.  "Ood  knows,  I  don't ",  and  as  the 
exsjnlnatlon  was  In  December,  he  flnlshed 
off    "Uerry    Cbrutnus",    Bis    answer    book 
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eventually    returned    from    the    examiners 
marked  "Ctod  passed,  you  lUdn't,  Happy  New 
Year ",  That  was  poolbly  Irrelevant  anyway. 
I   come   to  my   second   point.   The   Labor 
Party  has  no  political  program.  Now  this  lack 
of  poUttcal  theory  was  due  to  Karl  Marx  via 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  Neither  Karl  Kara 
nor  the  Webtis  had  any  Interesu  In  politics. 
Marx  muttered  vaguely  that  the  state  would 
wither  away  at  some  future  Utopian  time  and 
the  Webbfi  believed  that  the  British  partis- 
mentary  system  was  perfect,  or  at  any  rate 
would  serve  their  purptMc.  But  this  political 
conservatism,  of  course.  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  claiislesa  society   Why?  Because  the  crea- 
tion of  the  classless  society  means  the  fight- 
ing of     a  class  war.  The  object  In  the  war 
must   be   to  destroy   the  classes    of  society 
which  are  opposed  to  society  being  classless 
This  war  was  declared  in  Britain  In  about 
liMlS  and  the  Labor  Party  success  has  been 
almost   complete.  The   socialists   In   Britain 
have     destroyed,     successively,     the    Liberal 
Party,  the  first  victim,  what  use  to  be  the 
Empire,    what    then    became    the   Common- 
wealth, and  Is  now  sometimes  known  as  the 
Sterling  Area  and.  of  course,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  air  force.  They  have  sought  to 
destroy  the  House  of  Lortls  and  with  It  the 
monarchy,  the  Inns,  of  course,  where  barris- 
ters are  trained,  the  City,  the  two  older  uni- 
versities and  the  public  schools,  public  in  the 
British  not  In  the  American  sense.  And  plans 
for  completing  thu  campaign  of  destruction 
are  well  advanced  and  another  twenty  years 
should  see  the  last  citadels  tall.  I  think  the 
la«t  citadels  will  be  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
and   finally   the   demolluon   of   the   Calvary 
Club  In  London.   When   that   has  gone,  all 
has  gone. 

So  taken  together,  these  several  reforms 
add  up  to  one  pleasing  result,  the  abolition  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  their  opposing  party 
In  politics.  This  meana  of  course  the  end  of 
Parliament  as  we  know  It.  t>ecause.  and  this 
IS  true  of  U9A  as  well,  our  politics  In  Britain 
have  always  been  compared  with  a  game  of 
cricket — a  game  of  which  you  have  possibly 
heard,  you  may  not  have  actually  seen.  It  Is. 
I  may  say.  a  very  tedious  game  Indeed  Any- 
way, they've  been  compared  with  the  game 
of  cricket  In  which  either  side  has  lU  tvtra  to 
bat  and  field.  But  what  If  one  side  not  merely 
plays  to  win,  but  to  abolish  the  opposing 
team?  Cricket  could  then  be  played  on  totali- 
tarian basis  with  one  team  only.  You  could 
do  the  same  In  footbaU— the  same  principle 
would  apply,  having  abolished  the  oppoalte 
team,  you  play  with  only  one  team  on  the 
field,  which  by  the  way  Is  what  they've  been 
doing  In  Sweden  for  the  last  thirty  years,  a 
democracy  with  only  one  political  party  eter- 
nally in  office.  An  Interesting  game  might  re- 
stut.  but  It  wouldn't  be  cricket,  or  It  wouldn't 
be  footbaU.  It  might  be  something  else.  And 
of  course  we  might  be  well  Justified  in  asking 
what  the  rules  are  to  be.  a  question  that  has 
never  been  answered.  Britain  has  no  written 
constitution,  but  the  subject  of  any  future 
constitution  is  not  one  In  which  the  BrItUh 
left-winger,  the  Labor  Party,  has  shown  any 
Interest. 

Now  what  I  think  they  dont  see.  and  U 
worth  our  remembering  from  the  start,  is 
that  If  you  destroy  your  opponenu.  you  also 
destroy  yourselves.  You  cease  to  exist.  In  a 
way.  If  your  opposite  team  has  gone,  because 
In  practice  In  life  we  cant  do  without  an 
opponent  ot  some  sort  Trade  unions  can't 
exist  without  employers.  They'd  have  nothing 
to  fight  and  when  you've  nothing  to  fight, 
you  cease  to  exLst.  in  trade  union  terms  Prot- 
estants caat  exlat  without  Catholles.  Tbalr 
original  Idea  was  to  protest.  Well  If  you've 
nothing  to  protest  against,  you've  loat  the 
point  of  having  an  organization  at  all  Cam- 
bridge can't  exist  without  Oxford  Harvard 
cant  exist  without  Tale.  The  dstectlvea  cant 
exist  without  cnmlnaU.  Abolish  the  opposing 
team  and  our  own  aide  can't  ovwi  bold  to- 
gether. The  rat-catchers— no  I  mustn't  say 


rat-catchers  In  the  modern  world,  these  are 
known  as  rodent-control  officers— rodent- 
control  officers  can't  exist  without  rau  and 
It  la  .said  that  after  clearing  out  a  warehouse 
the  rat-catcher  always  releases  two  rats  be- 
fore he  goes  away  He  doesn't  want  to  do  him- 
self out  of  a  job.  so  he  can  then  come  back 
tor  another  exciting  campaign  on  some  other 

S^Jk".w  "'  °"'*^  ''■"  "■'^"K  ">  "y  "  that 
aho  ish  the  opposing  team  and  your  own  side 
can  t  even  hold  together.  Its  whole  character 

famLn'f'  r:"  "^  '"^"'"^  "^  "»'•  S°  without 
capllalist!!.  the  socialists  can't  even  be  them- 
selves I  m  not  at  the  moment  objecting  to 
the  m^cre.  I'm  merely  humbly  asking  what 
tort  of  state  is  to  replace  the  one  we  used  to 
know.  And  In  thU  question,  neither  Karl 
Marx  nor  the  Webbs  ever  showed  the  slightest 
interest.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  the  heart 

!i™.MK,'"°-'f-  '^'"  ''°  «  8°  '""  'here?  A 
possible  explanation  might  be  that  Karl  Marx 
spent  most  of  his  life  working  In  the  British 

the  sandwiches  he  ate  In  the  lunch  hour  I've 
sometimes  thought  his  works  would  be  less 
constipated  u  he  had  had  proper  meals 

Anyway,  assume,  it  we  will,  that  this  ouos- 
tlon  somehow  answers  Itself.  A  new  constitu- 
tion  gets   itself   written.   It   allows  for  one 
I«arty  only  and  Is  accepted  by  everybody  as 
the  pass  to  otopla.  All  we  know,  for  certain 
and  In  advance.  Is  that  our  society  will  be 
classless.  We  shall  be  able  to  strive  for  pro- 
motion wlthm  the  organization,  the  depart- 
ment, the  nationalized  Industry.  We  shaU  of 
course  be  eligible  for  election  for  the  one- 
party  legislature.   But  what  If  we  are  pro- 
moted or  elected?  Our  material  reward  will 
theil  be  a  better  apartment,  a  bigger  car,  and 
poBslblly   a  suit  made  of  better  cloth     We 
Bhnnt,   of  comae,  be  permitted  to  acquh'e 
^Jt  ."  ?'SS  property.  That   Is  capluilst, 
that  la  wicked.  We  shant  be  encouraged  to 
mve   and   invest.   That   Is   also   wicked.    We 
snan  t  be  able  to  secure  any  advantage  for 
OOT  children,  for  that  also  la  wlckedigaln 
What  ^MU  we  gain  If  we  work  harder  than 
any  other  people?  Power.  Power  to  praise  or 
reprove,  promote,  or  dlamlaa.  Power  to  exact 
the  flattery  we  used  to  practice.  A  power  we 
have  intrigued  to  possess,  but  which  we  must 
not  abuse.  But  what  If  our  talenu  are  of  a 
diflerent  order,  the  sort  which  might  gain  as 
fortune  in  a  capitalist  country?  Suppose  that 
we  are  bod  at  ttatterlng  our  superiors  In  the 
hierarchy  nnd  worse  at  flattering  the  voters 
These  are  the  two  ways  to  promotion  in  a 
society  of  that  kind.  We  shall  be  left    then 
on  the  factory  floor,  neither  wos'se  nor  better 
than  our  neighbors.  Our  duty  win  then  be  to 
adjust  our  lives  to  those  of  the  folk  next 
door.  All  this  would  demand  from  us  a  saint 
standard   ot   humility,   tolerance,   restraint 
and  humor,  something  we  might  derive  only 
from  a  firm,  and  Indeed  fervent,  i«Ugiou3 
belief.  There  are  examples  m  history  of  men 
who  used  power  Justly,  asking  no  reward  In 
tenns  ot  wealth.  There  are  also  men  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  who  served  humbly  among 
their  fellows  and  obeyed  the  rules  of  their 
organization,  but.  and  thU  I  emphasize   the 
men   m  history   who  did  this   were  monks. 
They  were  numbers  of  a  religious  orvler  They 
were  celibate.  They  wore  dedicated  and  aes- 
IheUc.  devoted  to  Buddha  or.  later  another 
group  on   similar  lines,   devoted   to   Christ 
They  were  supported  by  religion.  They  were 
curbed  by  tear  of  eternal  punishment    For 
abuse    ot    power,    as    for    Indiscipline     the 
monastarles  used  to  provide  the  proper  rem- 
edy. But  the  Labor  Party,  the  socialists  ot 
the  world,  have  never  seen  that  any  remedy 
Is  needed  or  that  the  problem  even  exists  and 
that  la  the  big  difference  between  soclHlIsm 
and  communism.  The  one  la  merely  bleating 
about  welfare,  a  plea  for  security  and  com- 
fort. The  other  is  tar  more  dangerous  because 
this  a  religious  call  to  sacrifice  and  danger. 
The  communist,  the  recruit  to  the  ct>mmu- 
Blat  pany,  la  tiffered  nothing  except  the  op- 
portunity  tor  danger   and  sacrifice.   Where 
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Mnnclsm  la  a  fattb  for  which  people  wUl  die. 
's^clallBm  la  no  more  than  an  argument  about 
iiow  ihey  are  to  live.  Betwoen  Marxist  and 
3L-ici8li3t,  the  contrast  U  one  aa  between 
f'.eel  and  butter. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  the  thought 
I  v.Ish  to  emphasize.  The  British  socialists 
:irid  socialists  in  some  similar  countries  have 
un  aim  external  to  the  society  they  seek  to 
r...nfiform.  Now  In  Britain's  greater  <ia,ys, 
which  continued  until  my  boyhood,  the  na- 
iioii&l  purpose  was  to  share  In  the  expansion 
fit  Europe.  After  centuries  of  conflict,  the 
eJTon  was  concentrated  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire,  the  great  ta-sk 
[rem  which  British  Conservatives  drew  tlielr 
moral  strength.  There  were  casualties  by  the 
roadside,  but  the  final  elTect  wa»  that  of  an 
army  on  the  march.  Conquering  tlielr  own 
empire  at  the  same  time,  the  Hu&&iiins  drew 
their  own  strength  from  a  parallel  ad\-enture 
and  when  you  ccnslder  the  modern  world 
>ou  should  always  remember  that  Russia  is 
n  colonial  power  elmilar  to  England,  similar 
to  Prance.  Its  poaseaeions  stretch  across  cen- 
tral Asia,  took  place  at  the  same  time  and 
ended,  in  fact,  at  the  same  moment,  which 
was  approximately  In  the  year  1904.  not  so 
very  long  ago.  And  then  the  British  collapse 
began  where  Murx  said  that  It  would — In  Ire- 
land. 

Now  from  about  1906  to  the  present  day, 
Britain  has  been  effectively  ruled  by  Beatrice 
and  Sidney  Webb,  latterly  from  the  grave. 
The  policy  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Britain  waa 
defined  in  1B94,  accepted  1617  and  never 
since  replaced  or  Beriously  opposed  and  it,  by 
the  way,  was  based  on  doctrines  defined  by 
Karl  Marx  In  1847  and  already  reached  by 
him  by,  I  take  It,  about  1541.  So,  one  of  the 
most  conservative  of  all  doctrines  Is  that  of 
Marxism,  because  It  hasn't  altered  since  the 
I840'a.  The  Labor  Party  U  a  little  later  than 
that,  but  It  certainly  hasn't  aJter«d  aince 
1017.  Now  that  same  period  of  60  years  has 
seen  the  decline  of  Britain  as  a  world  power, 
perhaps  the  most  rapid  collapse  In  modern 
history  of  any  people  not  defeated  la  war. 
The  two  processes  are  closely  connected.  Be- 
ginning right  back  In  the  1900's  there  was 
the  first  controversy  as  to  whether  money 
stiouid  be  spent  on  old  age  pensions  or  bat- 
tleships, and  the  old-age  pensions  won  aa 
gaining  more  votes  than  the  battleships 
could.  The  point  to  emphasize,  though,  la 
that  the  situation  has  completely  changed. 
The  soclaUsts"  ideas  of  1894  are  being  ap- 
plied to  the  fallen,  disorganized  and  bank- 
rupt Britain  of  1970.  That  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  Victorian  Britain  should  be  relevant 
to  the  Britain  of  today  la  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  socialist 
creed  la  wide  of  the  mark.  It  does  nothing 
above  all  lo  replace  the  lost  sense  of  purpose 
and  this  again  is  the  problem  today  In  the 
United  States — the  question  of  a  sense  of 
purpose  or  of  mission.  All  the  talk  among  so- 
clallBts  is  about  the  care  for  the  wounded. 
for  the  care  for  t^ose  who  dropped  out  from 
the  march,  but  none  of  about  the  direction 
In  which  the  army  is  to  go. 

What  our  soclallsta  can't  see  is  that  we 
need  some  aim  beyond  thot  ot  material  com- 
fort. What  they  equally  fall  to  see  is  that  a 
completely  dlHerent  situation  in  1970  re- 
quires, first  of  aU,  a  reorganization,  a  re- 
grouping, a  major  change  of  plan.  They're 
full  of  concern  over  our  economic  position, 
but  they  faU  to  appreciate  that  our  real 
problems  are  poUUcal  and  external.  What  is 
Britain's  role  In  the  world  today  is  the  first 
question.  Row  are  we  to  achieve  It,  Is  the 
second.  What  reorganisation  has  become  es- 
sential is  the  third,  and  how  are  we  to  pay 
for  It  is  merely  the  fourth,  arising  only  long 
alter  we  have  decided  what  we  arc  trying  to 
do.  Ask  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  about  his  basic 
policy  s^d  his  answer.  In  Marx's  language  will 
center  upon  the  need  for  a  sound  economy 
without  which  he  cant  provide  for  people 
known  aa  the  underprivileged,  that  is  for  tha 
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Labor  Party  voters.  But  all  this  underdoggery. 
If  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  leaves  us 
where  we  were — an  army  intent  only  on 
feeding  luelf  and  taking  care  of  Its  casual- 
ties- Of  this,  however,  we  can  be  sure — that 
the  army  which  is  inactive  in  camp  will  have 
a  long  sick  list  and  plenty  of  complaints 
about  the  food.  Given  a  purpose  and  a  direc- 
tion, the  morale  risec  and  tl^e  grtcvancea  are 
forgotten.  It's  that  sense  of  purpose  that  we 
lack.  Now  you  may  think  that  the  U.8-A.  is 
happier  in  this  respect.  But  is  U?  Has  it  a 
sense  or  purpose  anymore? 

Now,  the  British  Labor  Party  was  formed 
from  an  alliance  rather  uneasily  maintained 
of  the  following  distinct  forces:  Plrst.  the 
Puritan  and  Methodist  tradiUon  in  Britain. 
the  non-conformist  tradition  of  religion;  sec- 
ond, the  trade  unions:  third,  the  co-operative 
movement — the  trade  unions  and  the  co- 
operative movement  are,  so  to  speaK.  oppoeite 
Hides  of  the  same  thing,  the  trade  unions 
being  an  association  of  producers  and  the 
co-operative  movement  an  association  of 
consumers,  but  the  same  people  looked  at  in 
a  different  way — the  academic  Intellectuals, 
especially  I'm  glad  to  say  of  Oxford.  I  havent 
been  at  Cambridge,  and  last  of  all  the  civil 
service.  naUonal  and  local. 

Now  that  alliance  produced  socialism  In 
Britain  and  Britain  has  been  ruled  on 
socialist  lines  for  the  last  50  years.  And 
It  was  created  by  the  efforts  of  two 
people,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  who 
were  married  to  each  other.  Sidney  Webb 
was  a  civil  servant  who  was  academi- 
cally brilliant  and  who  made  himself  the 
acknowledged  expert  on  trade  unionism. 
He  Is  the  only  British  intellectual  to  have 
been  elected  to  Parliament  from  a  mining 
conKtltuency.  He  was  accepted  as  an  honorary 
trade  union  leader,  in  effect,  and  this  was 
because  he  had  written  a  standard  book  on 
trade  unionism.  His  wife  Beatrice  came  of 
Methodist  slock  m  the  north  of  England,  was 
a  resolute  do-gooder  and  made  herseli  the 
acknowledged  expert  on  the  co-operative 
movement.  She,  again,  wrote  the  standard 
book  on  the  cooperative  societias  of  Britain. 
Between  them,  they  created,  first,  the  labor 
party  by  this  alliance  of  trade  unions,  co- 
operatives, intellectuals,  and  civil  servanta. 
They  went  on  to  create  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  of  which  you  possibly  may 
have  heard  and  a  magazine  call  the  New 
Statesman.  I  won't  say  too  much  about  the 
London  School  of  EoonomJcs.  but  I  quote  to 
you  from  memory  from  a  novel  by  Eric  Link- 
letter  called  The  Faithful  Ally.  And  the 
faithful  ally  of  the  novel  la  a  rajah,  or  Mus- 
lem  ruler,  of  some  part  of  Borneo,  rather  un- 
defined. And  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of 
the  novel,  the  rajah  says  aa  follows.  "I  have 
had  many  girls  in  my  harem  from  the  beet 
schools  in  England  and  I  say  nothing  against 
them,  but  never,  never,  never  again  wlQ  I 
admit  to  my  harem  a  graduate  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics."  He  saya  no  more 
on  the  aubject.  but  It  opens  a  vista  of  specu- 
lations. 

Anyway,  the  point  Is  that  this  alliance  was 
created  tn  Britain  and  the  question  which 
you  must  answer  for  yourselves  U  whether 
a  similar  alliance  might  not  be  created  In 
USA  by  any  persons  that  were  equivalent  to 
Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb.  Ail  J  can  add  Is 
that  the  aoclulUt  experiment  In  Britain  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  most  catastrophic 
collapse  of  a  major  power  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  century.  There  may  be  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  this,  there  may  be  a  les- 
son that  Americana  may  absorb.  It's  my  hope 
that  the  lesson  may  be  learned  in  time. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14252)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 


Welfare  to  make  grants  to  conduct  spe- 
cial educational  progranis  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  HR. 
14252,  as  reported,  would  encourage  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  cur- 
riculums  in  drug  abuse  education;  dem- 
onstrate their  use;  evaluate  their  eHec- 
tlveness  in  model  programs;  demonstrate 
developed  educational  materials;  provide 
training  programs  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, law  enforcement  ofllciais.  and 
other  public  sei-vice  and  community  lead- 
ers; authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  private  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  community  Informa- 
tion programs  on  drug  abuse— including 
seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences — 
and  for  community -oriented  education 
projects;  Including  personal  and  tele- 
phone counseling  and  information  serv- 
ices, neighborhood  aid  and  information 
centers,  and  peer  group  leadership  pro- 
grams. 

General  hearings  on  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence problems  were  held  by  the  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on  August  6,  7.  and  8,  1969.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  on  September  26  and  27.  1969, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  on  September  29, 
1969,  in  Denver.  Colo.:  on  October  2,  3, 
and  4,  1969.  in  New  York.  N.Y.:  and  on 
February  14,  1970.  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Hearings  on  HH.  14252  and  its  Senate 
companion  bill,  6.  3015.  were  held  t^  the 
subcommittee  on  August  27.  1970,  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  has  expended  ext«tsive  time 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  the  narcotics 
and  drug  problem  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  great  problems  facing  us  is 
the  problem  of  prevention.  In  the  pre- 
vention of  this  problem  in  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  cut  drugs  off  at  an 
early  age,  we  must  begin  as  far  down  as 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  in  our 
schoobi. 

The  bill  has  already  been  unanimous- 
ly passed  by  the  House  atid  establishes 
a  beginning  program  that  I  think  «ill  of- 
fer extensive  benefitE  relating  to  edu- 
cational needs  in  tliis  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cail  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment*  in  dual  form  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Dominick  and 
JAVrrs  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aa 
follows : 

On  page  17.  beginning  at  Una  6.  strike  aU 
througb  line  15  on  page  19,  inclusive,  and 
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renumber   the  succeeding  sectiona  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  19.  line  17.  after  the  words  "At- 
torney General"  insert  the  following:  ".  (on 
matters  ol  law  enforcement) " 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  objections  to  this  amendment  in  dual 
form  that  I  am  aware  o/.  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  the  objectionable 
matters  that  were  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed legiiilation.  The  amendment  would 
strike  the  sections  entitled  "Interagency 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Ed- 
ueaUon"  and  "Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  "  This  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority and  as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no 
objections  to  it. 

Mr.  HKU8KA.  Mr.  President  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senate  will  recall 
that  In  January  of  this  year  the  Senate 
debated  and  voted  approval  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  so-caUed  Comprehensive 
Drug  Control  and  Dangerous  Substances 
Act.  That  act  has  subsequently  been 
signed  into  law. 

At  that  time  a  series  of  amendments 
had  been  proposed,  some  of  them  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  bearing  upon 
the  various  respective  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Justice.  Those 
amendments  dealt  principally,  as  1  recall, 
with  the  .scheduling  of  various  drugs  and 
dangerous  substances  and  also  with  cer- 
tain enforcement  provisions. 

The  broad  question  I  would  like  to 
propose  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is: 
Does  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
contain  provisions  which  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  blU  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  Ls  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  conflicts  with  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
just  made.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
thrust  and  classification  of  drugs  and 
narcotics,  it  does  not  deal  with  law  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  legislation 
previously  passed  by  this  Congress,  and 
it  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  what  the 
Senator  has  Just  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  deletion  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  seeks  to  accom- 
plish with  the  amendment  now  proposed 
offered  because  there  are  provisions  in 
the  Drug  Control  Act  which  provide  for 
the  coordination  of  these  efforts  in  simi- 
lar fashion  to  the  fashion  described  in 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Partly  attributable  to 
that.  yes.  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration  in  its  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Indicated  they  had  the  coordinat- 
ing machinery  already  available  In  the 
Department,  and  to  be  compatible  with 
the  administration  position  in  adminis- 
tering the  acts  we  thought  It  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  to  strike  this  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Rxcokd  to  show  that  during  the 


consideraUon  of  the  Drug  Control  Act 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  this 
Senator  agreed  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  connecUon 
with  provisions  such  as  those  contained 
In  the  pending  blH. 

Because  there  U  not  any  conflict  nor 
Infringement  upon  the  Drug  Control  Act 
provisions,  this  Senator  would  like  to  ex- 
press his  support  of  the  bill  and  also  his 
support  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  proposed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  the  lime 
to  inform  ourselves  know  what  great 
deep,  and  abiding  interest  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  on  this  subject.  He  has 
made  it  a  point  of  special  study.  We 
are  glad  to  recognize  that  expertise  and 
his  desire  to  legislation  In  this  fleld. 

For  that  reason  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  and 
also  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  certainly  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  because,  as  he  has  correctly  re- 
called from  the  debate  early  last  spring, 
in  the  legislation  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress, both  he  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut did.  indeed,  pledge  their  support 
of  this  type  legislation  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  concern  of  the  great  need 
for  It  in  America.  They  have  been  true 
to  that  commitment.  I  do  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  rep- 
resents an  important  step  forward  In  the 
battle  against  the  ever-growing  problem 
of  drug  abuse  In  this  NaUon.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  HealUi,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to 
make  granU  to  and  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  program  of  drug 
abuse  educaUon.  These  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation programs  would  develope  mate- 
rials and  other  Information  regarding 
drug  abuse  and  disseminate  these  mate- 
rials to  private  and  public  elementary, 
secondary,  and  adult  education  agencies. 
In  addition  to  developing  a  dnig  abuse 
education  curriculum,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize grants  to  local  education  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  estabUshment  of 
semuiars,  workshops,  and  conferences  In 
various  communities  on  drug  abuse  and 
the  problems  associated  therewith. 

This  education  program  will  provide 
an  effective  means  of  educating  parenU. 
schoolteachers,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, lawyers,  doctors,  and  students  in 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  methods 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  drugs.  Many 
Innocent  people  have  stiunbled  Into  the 
dangerous  pit  of  drug  abuse  simply  be- 
cause they  were  not  informed  of  the 
hazards  drugs  present  to  their  health. 
This  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
will  provide  the  means  for  an  effective 
education  program  that  may  save  the 
lives  of  many  Americans  in  the  future. 
Merely  punishing  drug  users  for  their 
crimes  will  not  eliminate  the  use  of  drugs 
in  this  country.  Our  experience  in  recent 
years  has  proven  this  fact.  We  must  ed- 
ucate our  children  and  their  parents  to 
the  dangers  of  drugs  before  they  are  con- 


fronted directly  with  the  problem  and 
the  use  of  drugs.  Only  In  this  way  wUl 
we  stamp  out  this  disgraceful  situation 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  Oils 
measure  their  full  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Hughes  I.  I  am  very  deeply  interested 
not  only  in  the  particular  section  of  the 
bUI  which  relates  to  general  educaUon 
and  liigher  education  agencies,  to  wit 
sections  2  and  3  and  succeeding  sections' 
but  I  am  also  ver>'  interested  in  section 
4  relating  to  community  education. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  8.  3562 
a  bill  which  deals  with  the  enormous 
expenditiue  required  for  rehabilitation 
through  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drag  dependence.  We  all  know  Uie 
terribly  difficult  character  of  such  an 
endeavor,  to  deal  witli  narcotic  addicts 
and  the  tremendous  crime  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism and  the  rate  of  cures  once  they  be- 
come addicts.  Thus,  the  approach  to 
the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problem  is  the  educational  approach  not 
only  on  the  level  of  those  who  go  to 
school  but  on  all  levels  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  these  shocking  conditions 
obtain,  which  are  generally  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  our  great  cities,  especial- 
ly, unhappily  for  my  State,  the  city  of 
New  York. 

So  1  am  especially  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  for  this  bill,  which  I 
think  is  most  constructive,  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  concept  of  community 
oriented  educational  programs  on  drug 
abuse  and  dependency,  not  only  for  the 
addict,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Interested 
and  concerned  parents,  leaders  in  the 
community,  and  others  who  are  affected 
and  touched  by  the  addiction.  This  bill 
coveis  all  of  that  including  support  for 
the  development  of  "peer  group"  lead- 
ership programs.  I  think  it  Is  a  most  ad- 
mirable job.  I  hope  it  will  soon  become 
law.  I  would  like  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  HatiSKA)  in  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Hdches  which  has  bi-ought  about 
this  bill  so  that  It  Is  now  before  us. 

I  might  say  I  had  a  long  collabora- 
tion with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  about 
this  very  matter,  and  I  realized  at  that 
time,  as  did  he,  how  critical  it  was  to 
get  Senatora  who  are  In  key  positions 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  bringing  our  Ideas  into  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HuOHisI 
comes  from  a  relatively  rural  State,  and 
yet  he  has  shown  a  most  exemplary 
sensitivity  and  understanding  of  this 
problem.  I  believe  were  my  former  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  on  the 
floor  with  me.  he  would  want  to  Join  me 
in  the  expression  of  that  appreciation. 
I  think  it  Is  most  symbolic  that  his 
brother.  Senator  Edward  Kinnioy,  has 
taken  a  similar  and  burning  interest 
In  this  particular  problem.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  both  Senators  how  critically 
helpful  it  Is  to  have  men  of  such  dlstinc- 
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tion  espousing  this  cause  with  regard  to 
a  problem  which  is  such  a  scourge  to  a 
community  like  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ior  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 
The  .veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  Is  open  to  f  uither  amendment. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    the 
distinguished   Senator   from  Iowa   has 
made  a  brief,  but  I  Uilnk  thorough,  ex- 
planation of  this  legblation.  The  record 
is  complete  In  teims  of  days  of  hearings 
and  the  matters  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
sponsored  a  principal  amendment  which 
was  adopted  In  committee  as  section  4. 
My  amendment  provides  authorization 
for  some  $29  million  over  the  next  3 
years  for  community-based  drug  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
why  I  felt  so  strongly  about  the  need  for 
this  amendment — which  I  developed 
really  out  of  the  direct  experience  of 
communities  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  there  I  have  seen  the  value 
of  so  many  of  these  peer  group  assist- 
ance programs. 

Within  the  Greater  Boston  area  there 
are  approximately  SO  community-based 
programs,  which  have  sprung  up  com- 
pletely with  community  support.  There 
is  little  or  no  State  aid  or  assistance 
They  are  sponsored  locally  by  different 
concerned  citizens  and  groups  which 
have  contributed  extensively  In  the  di- 
rection of  those  programs.  I  think  each 
IS  making  a  special  contribution  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  ever-expanding  need  to 
combat  drug  addiction  and  abuse 

An  example  of  the  types  of  programs 
which  could  receive  assistance  is  project 
ACID,  operating  m  Maiden.  Mass  ACID 
IS  a  structured,  therapeutic  program  and 
rehabilJtaUve  center— including  a  resi- 
dential house,  sensitivity  sessions,  and 
other  problems. 

ACID  deals  primarily  with  young  peo- 
ple, often  in  their  late  teens.  Not  only 
medical  exjierts.  but  ex-addlcts  or  con- 
temporaries familiar  with  drug  and  re- 
lated problems  help  the  participants. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  lead- 
ers, and  in  particular  to  speak  with  three 
young  ex-addlcts  in  project  ACID,  dur- 
ing fleld  hearings  which  I  chaired  at  the 
high  school  in  Winchester.  Mass. 

The  school  auditorium  contained 
around  3,000  students,  and  we  had  a 
panel  program  which  included  narcoUcs 
addicts,  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 
In  the  final  part  of  the  symposium 
these  three  young  ex-addicts  spoke 
about  their  experiences  and  difficulties, 
and  their  effect  on  the  students  was  ex- 
traordinary. Not  only  was  there  an  im- 
mediate impact  in  terms  of  interest,  but 
I  received  scores  of  letters  from  parents 
and  others  as  a  result  of  that  particular 
meeting.  This  ACID  program  made  a 
very  profound  impact. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned 
here  in  the  Senate  on  other  occasions, 


in  my  own  State  of  Ma-ssachusetts  we 
have  numerous  other  community-based 
drug  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
treatment  centers.  They  have  develoiied 
out  of  local  concern.  They  are  offering 
the  comprehensive,  community-oriented 
assistance  which  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  factors  underlying  the  turn  to  drugs. 

In  Boston,  project  PLACE  is  a  drop- 
in  center,  a  counseling  service,  and  a  24- 
hour-a-day  switchboard  or  "hot  line." 
But  because  of  inadequate  resources  It  is 
overcrowded  and  often  must  turn  run- 
aways and  youths  back  out  into  the 
streets  after  a  few  days. 

The  Martha  Eliot  Clinic,  staffed  by 
two  ex-addlcts.  provides  group  therapy 
sessions  and  other  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion. It  cannot  afford  inpatient  services. 

Boston  Sute  Hospital  has  20  beds  for 
inpatient  therapy  and  an  extensive 
aftercare  program  and  outpatient 
treatment  for  about  200  a  week.  They  too 
lack  resourees  for  adequate  expansion. 

Project  FIRST'S  halfway  house  is  lim- 
ited to  a  few  beds,  and  its  outpatient 
program  is  far  short  of  meeting  demand. 

In  the  suburbs  also,  shortage  of  fimds 
is  curtailing  a  number  of  community- 
based  programs.  Project  CONCERN  in 
Winchester  sends  educational  material 
to  every  resident,  offers  speakers  to 
neighborhood  groups,  and  has  organized 
student-run  education  programs  in  the 
schools.  But  they  still  must  refer  young- 
sters who  come  to  them  for  help  to  other 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Marathon  House  in  Attleboro  offers  a 
long-term,  residential,  self-help  program 
for  addicts  similar  to  Daytop  Village  and 
Synanon  House.  In  each  case,  the  direc- 
tors must  devote  disproportionate  time 
to  seeking  money— too  often  without 
success. 

Young  citizens  In  Newton  are  estab- 
lishing a  "Preeport"  house  for  youths. 
Melrose  a  few  months  ago  had  a  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  a  mobile  van 
with  material  and  yoiing  people  discuss- 
ing drug  education.  New  Bedford  is  rais- 
ing over  »100,000  all  on  its  own  for  a  new 
program. 

These  are  small  operations,  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet.  And  they  can  never 
really  do  the  Job  without  vastly  increased 
resources — at  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Lt.  Salvi  A.  Pas- 
cuccl.  the  head  of  the  local  police  Ju- 
venile bureau  in  Framlngham,  Mass.. 
expressed  this  need.  In  discussing  the 
town's  consideration  of  a  drug  education 
and  rehabilitation  center  for  the  area. 
Lieutenant  Pascucci  said; 

We  need  tills  center  badly  and  now.  People 
don't  know  Just  how  b«d  the  problem  le  beie, 
and  In  surrounding  towns. 

My  department  gets  calls  every  day  from 
parents  whose  children  are  on  drugs.  They 
want  help,  but  we  have  no  means  to  help 
them. 

And  the  lieutenant  emphasized: 
3iich  a  program  must  be  sway  from  the 
police  and  courts  or  the  kids  won't  partici- 
pate. 

We  cannot  afford  to  view  drug  abuse  as 
simply  a  law  enforcement  problem.  Ask 
the  parents  of  a  child  who  has  rtm  away 
from  home,  of  a  youth  who  has  fallen  be- 
hind at  school  as  he  rubs  shoulders  with 


the  drug  culture,  of  a  son  or  a  daughter 
who  has  grown  Increasingly  distant  and 
uncommunicative  and  wrapped  up  in 
drugs,  of  a  teenager  who  Is  inevitably 
exposed  to  drugs  at  school — ask  that 
parent  if  law  enforcement  is  enough. 

What  every  community  needs  is  a  place 
where  parents  and  yoimg  people  can 
turn — either  alone  or  together — to  dis- 
cuss the  dissatisfaction  and  alienation 
which  underlie  the  turn  to  drugs:  a  place 
where  parents  can  get  advice  and  educa- 
tion about  drugs:  a  place  where  youths 
can  explore  their  common  problems  and 
frustrations,  where  they  can  learn  both 
the  true  dangers  of  drugs  and  the  empti- 
ness of  drugs  as  a  way  to  resolve  more 
basic  problems. 

Young  people  need  a  place  to  go  for 
personal  or  medical  advice  without  fear 
of  arrest.  Parents  need  a  place  to  ask 
questions,  identify  substances,  and  learn 
facts  without  fear  that  this  will  get  their 
son  or  daughter  in  trouble  with  the  law 
Doctors  need  the  freedom  to  give  medi- 
cal help  without  being  required  to  turn 
over  names  and  numbers  to  the  police. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  Federal  aid  primarily  to  so- 
called  peer  group  assistaiu»  programs. 
It  would  provide  aid  for  telephone  hot- 
line services:  for  store-front  drop-in  cen- 
ters; for  therapeutic,  self-help  pro- 
grams run  by  ex-addicts  such  as  Syna- 
non of  California,  Daytop  Village  in 
New  York  City,  and  Marathon  House  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts;  and 
for  other  programs  primarily  organized 
and  operated  by  persons  with  the  same 
social,  culture,  and  age  backgrounds  as 
those  of  the  persons  served. 

Communities  throughout  the  United 
States  are  finding  that  peer  group  ori- 
ented activity  is  the  most  constructive 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  youth.  Young 
people  trust  other  young  people — those 
who  have  shared  the  common  frustra- 
tions and  the  experience  of  growing  up 
in  the  drug  culture — much  more  than 
they  trust  established  institutions.  The 
company  and  encouragement  of  peera 
gives  youngsters  the  strength  to  resist 
harmful  drugs.  The  availabiUty  of  a  place 
to  go  and  friends  to  talk  with  gives  them 
an  alternative  to  running  away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  peer  group 
programs  are  one  of  the  most  important 
and  significant  in  meeUng  the  problems 
of  drugs,  and  they  deserve  every  kind  of 
assistance  we  can  give. 

I  view  the  kind  of  commitment  we 
have  made  in  section  4  to  authorize  $29 
million  over  3  years— $5  million  the  first 
year.  $10  million  the  second  year,  and 
$14  million  the  third  year— as  being  a 
very  conservative  outlay  in  terms  of  our 
resources.  If  we  want  to  achieve  a  really 
compreheasive  and  effective  education 
program  through  this  and  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  $29  million  is  a  very 
limited  investment  at  best. 

Given  the  kind  of  initial  efforts  being 
made  with  local  support  in  communities 
arotmd  the  country,  the  resources  which 
we  can  make  available  to  those  com- 
munities can  really  have  an  Important 
Impact  in  the  whole  educational  field. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  amendment 
was  accepted  and  included  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  committee.  I  have  been 
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In  contact  with  the  sponsor  of  the  House 
legislation.  Congressman  Miius,  who  has 
been  extremely  interested  in  and  favor- 
able to  my  additional  proposal  as  well. 

Once  again  I  want  to  Join  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  commended  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts 
and  energies.  Not  only  has  he  a  unique 
background  and  experience  but  he  has 
made  a  commitment  to  this  whole  effort. 
I  thlnlc  he  has  been  enormously  ex- 
pansive in  his  willingness  to  test  and  ex- 
amine new  ideas. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  really 
coing  to  have  to  have  if  we  are  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem. 

I  think  the  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  imaginative  and  sensitive  and 
may  very  well  provide  an  important  key 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  terms  of  the  difflculties  and 
tragedies  of  some  of  our  young  people  In 
theU-  Involvement  with  drugs. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu-wtts  for  the  great  contributions  he 
has  made.  I  think  the  amendment  he 
offered  to  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
laUon  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  It 
was  accepted  by  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  think  wlU  make  a  great 
contrlbuUon  to  America  and  fill  an  im- 
portant  need   In   this  area. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  giving  us  continued 
service  in  the  hearings  he  himself  has 
held  and  in  the  contributions  he  has 
made  in  probing  the  problem.  I  am  de- 
lighted we  have  this  amendment  as  part 
of  the  overall  bill,  and  I  am  sure  it  can 
only  help  us  in  our  approach  to  the  drug 
problems  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 
as  follows; 
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H.R.  142S3.  as  reported,  would  encourage 
the  development  of  new  and  Improved  currtc- 
ulums  m  drug  abuse  education:  demon- 
straw  thetr  use:  evaluate  their  efrecclveness 
In  model  programs;  demonstrate  developed 
educational  materlalB;  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  t«achers,  counselon,  law  enforce- 
ment offlclala.  and  other  pubUc  service  and 
community  leaders;  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  lo  make  granu  to  local  educational 
agencleft  and  other  private  and  nonproat  or- 
gnnlsuitions  for  community  information  pro- 
grama  on  drug  abuse  (including  seminars 
workshops,  and  conferences)  and  for  com- 
muoliy-onented  educaUon  projects  (Includ- 
ing personal  and  telephone  counseling  and 
information  services,  neighborhood  aid  and 
information  centera.  and  peer  group  leader- 
ship programs) :  provide  for  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  Undrug 
abuse  education  by  establishing  an  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Council  which  would  In- 
clude the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Director  of  the  National  Instltut*  of  Mental 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Bealtb.  Eduoa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  and  representatives  from 
such  other  agencies  and  departments  as  the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
might  designate;  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Abuse  Education  consisting 
of  persons  familiar  with  educaUon  mental 
health,  and  legal  problems  associated  with 
drug  abuse  and  use  to  review  applications 
and  make  recommendations  on  grant  upUea- 
tlons:  provide  for  technical  assutance  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organ izai ions,  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  development  and 
ImpicmentaUon  of  programs  on  drug  abuse 
education. 

General  hearings  on  the  extent  and  char- 
acter Of  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
problems  were  held  by  the  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  August  a  7 
and  8,  1969.  in  Washington,  DC;  on  Septe'm- 
SL  ^"^  ^1-  *^^^-  ^  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  on 
September  29.  19fl9.  m  Denver,  CoJo  -  on 
October  2.  3.  and  4.  1969.  in  New  York  N  Y  • 
and  on  February  U.  1970.  in  Dea  Moines' 
Iowa.  Hearings  on  H.R.  14352  and  Its  Senate 
companion  bill.  S.  3015,  were  held  by  the 
subcommittee  on  August  27,  1970  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

During  the  above  hearings  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  from  a  broad  cross  secUon  of  tn- 
?n.?J^  ;°cllvwuals.  including  educators. 
I^i^  •  '**y*™-  students,  and  parenU. 
?  »^f^PP°"'  "**  Indicated  for  the  concepts 
embodied  in  the  legislation. 

scon    OF    DRUG    ABtJSB    AHO    ORUC    DEPtNDENC* 
PfiOBLXK 

th!ii2«'',??'!?  **^  Government  health  au- 
thormes  that  there  are  approximately  100- 

?StS  'ILr  'S!"''  ""^"-^  abuse^^in  ?i'e 
United  States.  The  esumated  range  of  per- 
wns  directly  affected  by  abuse  of  nonnarcSIic 
drugs  such  as  sedatives,  stimulants,  tran- 
quilteers.  and  related  drugs  lies  somewhere 

nt  %'rl",*  "^l^"^^  """*  "  '^^^  "1""^°  people. 
Dr   Stanley  P.  Yolles,  former  Director  of  the 

statS*  """^""^  «'  "*"tal  Health,  has 
"The  number  of  nonnarcotic  drug  abusers 
including  those  addicted  or  habituated  to 
agents  such  as  sedatives,  stimulants  mari- 
huana. LSD,  and  related  drugs,  and  ceruin 
tranqulilMrs.-  can  only  be  grossly  estimated. 
Inferences  as  to  the  aise  of  the  problem  can 

«^H  Ti^M*  °]r'"*  "°°°  ***'^  °°  production 
and  Illicit  diversion  of  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines. 

"About  6  billion  amphetamine  tablets  (40 
tons)  are  produced  in  a  year— enough  to  pro- 
vide  each   man.    woman,   and   child   in   the 

Ph^  .  t."***  ""^*'  ^  **°«*-  About  half  of 
these  tablets.  It  Is  estimated,  go  into  uilcit 
channels  of  distribution  at  bars,  gas  stations 
and  restaurants. 

"Five  hundred  tons  of  barbiturates  were 
produced  10  years  ago.  This  Is  enough  to 
provide  28  doses  for  each  persona  in  the 
population." 

riT.'^.f^'^'r**"^  estimate  of  persons  In  the 
United  States,  both  Juvenile  and  adult,  who 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  la  about 
a  million  and  may  be  as  high  as  12  million 
people. 

President  Nixon  has  pointed  out  that— 
-Between  the  years  of  i960  and  19«7  Juve- 
nile arresu  Involving  the  use  of  drugs  rose 
by  almost  800  percent:  half  of  those  now 
being  arrested  for  the  Ulicit  use  of  norcoUcs 
ore  under  21  years  of  age.  New  Torfc  City 
alone  has  records  of  some  40.000  heroin  ad- 
dicts, and  the  number  rises  between  7  000 
and  9.000  a  year.  These  official  Etatistlcs  are 
only  the  lip  of  an  iceberg  whose  dimensions 
we  can  only  surmise." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics, in  Us  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, found  that  the  drug  problem  is  a  ranking 
public  concern.  The  number  of  drug  abusen 
and   experimenters  is  Increasing   at   a  rate 


that  seems  to  be  a  geometric  progression 
Drug  use  is  spreading  to  ever  younger  chil- 
dren—especially m  the  elementary  grades  in 
our  large  cities  Hard  narcotics  have  invaded 
the  suburbs  and  the  small  towns.  A  draroai- 
IcaUy  increasing  number  of  substances  la 
being  used  to  induce  kicks,  and  drugs  are 
being  employed  in  weird  and  dangerous  com- 
btnattons. 

The  price  we  have  been  paying  as  a  so- 
ciety for  essentially  ignoring  the  drug  pri- 
orities in  the  country  is  enormous.  One  does 
not  have  to  go  far  to  recognize  that  illegal 
drug  trafficking  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
Of  crime  in  this  country.  Certainly  the  use  of 
Illegal  narcotics  Is  a  principal  cause  of  crime 
in  the  Nations  Capital  and  in  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  area.  Between  one-half  and 
three-foturths  of  the  serious  crime  in  that 
area  la  drug  related.  Drug-related  crime  costs 
the  citizens  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  upward  of  »30  million  a  year. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  crime  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  quantlfUble  factors  assodaled 
with  narcotic  abuse  includes  costs  for  law 
enforcement,  crime  aasocuted  with  abuse 
lost  productivity,  the  cost  of  research  and 
treatment  programs,  and  welfare  costs  as- 
sociated With  broken  families  and  unem- 
ployed abusers.  Government  health  authori- 
ties have  estunated  that  the  total  of  Invol- 
untary social  costs  of  narcotic  drug  abuse 
alone  amounts  to  9541  million  per  year. 

But  the  greatest  price  of  au  is  the  price 
paid  In  human  Uvea— the  lives  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  narcotics  addicts  and 
drug  abusers  who  are  only  living  in  the  sha- 
dows of  society— half  alive,  half  free. 

NEED    rOB    LECISLATIVX    ACTION 

Throughout  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  N&rcotlca  there 
has  been  a  clear  current  of  support  for  In- 
creased efforts  in  and  focxis  on  the  educa- 
tional area.  Support  comes  from  all  sectors 
of  our  communities.  Doctors,  lawyers,  law 
enforcement  officials,  parents,  students,  and 
of  course,  educators,  have  all  expressed  strong 
interest  In  the  development  of  the  most  ef- 
fective prevention  program  possible. 

Dr.  Henry  BrlU,  chairman  of  the  American 
Medical  Asaociatlon's  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Dependence,  has  stated: 

'In  the  course  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociations  work  in  this  field,  we  have  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  fundamental 
importance  of  public  education  about  drugs. 

'  '  * within  recent  years  we  have  seen 

the  spread  of  drug-taking  among  Identifiable 
large  groups  of  young  persons  in  this  coun- 
try. The  importance  of  preventive  education 
as  a  control  measure  in  this  situation  has 
been  widely  recognized  and  many  agencies 
within  and  outside  of  Government  have 
taken  an  active  role  In  developing  educa- 
tional programs.  But  up  to  the  present  time 
these  programs  have  consisted  of  scattered 
undertakings,  mostly  on  a  pilot  level,  divided 
among  areas  and  related  to  each  other  only 
In  a  general  way.  •  •  • 

In  all  of  this  work,  one  finds  lacking 

any  firm  knowledge  as  to  what  constitute 
the  best  methods  in  such  educational  pro- 
grams and  how  each  program  should  be 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  specific  target 
population,  whether  it  be  at  a  given  grade 
level  In  school  or  a  socioeconomic  group  that 
is  particularly  at  rt.sk.  Efforts  to  create  more 
effective  systems  of  training  and  education 
are  hampered  because  they  have  been  forced 
to  depend  on  the  simplistic  and  ImpresGlon- 
Istic  evaluations  of  results  and.  up  to  now 
no  agency  has  been  in  a  position  to  apply 
BystemHilcally  formal  techniques  of  design 
and  evaluation  to  the  field." 

Spokesmen  for  the  National  Education 
Association  told  the  subcommittee: 

"We  believe  that  HJl.  14252  ts  an  essential 
first  step  toward  attacking  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  whole  answer.  There  are  do  quick  and 
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easy  solutions.  But  we  must  begin.  It  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  the  schools  face  the 
problem  squarely.  Punitive  measures  have 
not  proved  adequate  to  the  task.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  different  approaches  to  the  problem 
must  be  developed,  tried,  tested,  evaluated — 
and  promoted-  Parent  education  as  provided 
for  In  H.R.  14252.  Is  essentia].  The  feeling  of 
Khock  and  revulsion  which  parents  experi- 
ence Is  understandable — but  not  curative  In 
itself.  Indeed,  the  best  type  of  parent  edu- 
cation, along  with  the  t>est  programs  for 
children  and  youth,  will  be  preventive." 

Because  of  the  recurrent  theme  In  the 
hearings  of  support  for  a  strong  and  clear 
emphasis  on  preventive  activities  to  combat 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  place  a  special  legislative  focus  upon 
establishing  and  strengthening  preventive 
activities  at  all  levels  in  the  communities  of 
the  country.  In  recommending  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  does  not  Intend  to  limit 
the  scope  of  those  authorities  which  pres- 
ently exist  and  which  authorize  executive 
branch  action  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
prevention.  Further,  while  the  act  sets  forth 
various  types  of  activities  for  which  funds 
may  be  made  available,  the  enumeration  In 
the  act  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  and 
other  programs  meeting  the  broad  purposes 
ol  the  act  may  receive  assistance. 

SECTION -BT-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
LECISIATION 

Short  title 
SeeUon  1.  ThU  section  provides  that  the 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970. 

Statement  of  purpose 
Section  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
states  the  congressional  finding  that  drug 
abuse  "diminishes  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation,"  that  such  abtise 
is  increasing,  that  there  is  "a  lack  of  authori- 
tative information  and  creative  projects  de- 
signed to  educate  students  and  others"  in 
this  area,  and  that  Government  and  private 
efforts  are  required  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  states  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  to  be:  To  encourage  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  currlcu- 
luma.  to  demonstrate  their  use  and  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  model  programs,  to  dis- 
seminate educational  materials,  to  provide 
training  programs  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law  enforcement  officials,  and  other  public 
service  and  community  leaders,  and  to  offer 
community  education  programs  for  parents 
and  others. 

t>rug  abuse  education  projects 
Section  3.  Thl8  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to: 
1.  Make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with,  in- 
stitutlona  of  higher  education,  other  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations for  such  activities  as: 

(a)  Curriculum  development  and  prepara- 
tion on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs: 

(b)  ProJecU  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
such  currtculum:  and. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  curricular  materials 
and  other  formation  to  public  and  private 
elementary,  lecondary,  and  adult  education 
programs  for  applicants  who  have  conducted 
projects. 

a.  Provide  for  the  evaluation  of  curricu- 
lums  developed  in  such  projects,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  arrangemenu  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  public  or 
private  insUtutlons  and  agencies. 

3.  Make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  preservice  and  tnservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  for  teachers,  counsel- 
ors, law  enforcement  officials,  and  other 
public  service  and  community  leaders. 

4.  Make  grants  to  local  education  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 


nizations for  community  education  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  (including  seminars, 
workshops,  and  conferences)  involving  par- 
ents and  others  in  the  community. 

5.  Make  evaluations  of  the  training  and 
community  education  programs  authorized 
by  this  section. 

6.  Make  grants  to  develop  programs  or 
projects  to  recruit,  train,  organize,  and  em- 
ploy professionals,  former  drug  users,  and 
others  to  organize  and  participate  in  drug 
abuse  education   programs. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  to 
pay  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of 
State  educational  agencies  for  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  Implementation  of  drug 
abuse  education  programs. 

In  addition,  the  section  provides  that  any 
amendment  to  an  application  under  the 
act  shall  be  considered  in  the  same  manner 
as  original  applications  except  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  otherwise  provide  by  regulation. 
The  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
a  3-year  period  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  section.  The  authorized  appropria- 
tions are: 

$5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,1970: 

•10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.1971: 

•  14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.1972. 

Comm-uniti/  education  project$ 
Section  4.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions  for  community- oriented 
education  projects  on  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependency.  The  projects  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  personal  and  telephone  coun- 
seling and  information  services,  neighbor- 
hood aid  and  information  centers,  and  peer 
group  discussion  programs. 

The  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
a  3-year  period  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  section.  The  authorized  appropria- 
tions are: 

•9  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I.  1970: 

•10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,1971: 

•14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,1972. 

Interagency  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education 
Section  5.  This  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Interagency  Coordinat- 
ing Counci.  on  Drug  Abuse  Education  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee 
OS  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  This  subsection  further  au- 
thorizes the  SecreUry  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies having  a  substantial  Interest  In  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  education  when  such 
departments  or  agencies  agree  to  provide  a 
representative  to  the  Council. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Council  ad- 
vise in  the  coordination  of  drug  abuse  activ- 
ities of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
involved  In  this  field. 

It  requires  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  procediu-ee  for  consulta- 
Uon  with  other  appropriate  agencies,  both, 
public  ana  private. 

The  section  requires  as  a  condition  to  the 
Secretary's  approval  of  an  application  for 
assistance  undei  section  3  of  this  act  that 
the  Counci  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  application  and  make  recommen- 
dations therein  witbln  a  period  no:  to  ex< 
ceed  60  days. 
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Adviiorj/  Committee  on   Drug   Abuse 
Education 

Section  ff  This  section  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Education  which 
shall— 

(1)  Advise  the  Secretary  on  adnainistra- 
tton.  operation,  and  regulations  for  programs 
assisted  under  the  act; 

(2)  Make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  the  act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  sections  3 
and  4.  and  regarding  criteria  for  establishing 
priomies.  including  those  designed  to 
achieve  appropriate  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  approved  projects; 

(3)  Review  applications  under  section  3 
of  this  act  and  make  recommendations  on 
project  applications; 

(4)  Review  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  the  act,  and  make  recommen- 
datlotis  to  the  Secretary,  including  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  act:  and 

(51  Evaluate  programs  and  projects  under 
the  act  and  disseminate  the  resulu  of  such 
evnluatloni. 

The  section  provides  that  committee 
members  shall  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  21  members  with  the 
Secretary  designating  the  chairman.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  persons 
familiar  with  education,  mental  health,  and 
legal  problems  associated  with  drug  abuse, 
young  persons,  ex-users,  parents,  and  other.=i. 

The  section  also  provides  that  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  itOO  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme.  While  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  busmess,  this 
section  further  authorizes  members  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

Technical  assistance 

Section  7.  This  section  provides  that  the 
SecreUxy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Attorney  General  may  upon  re- 
quest render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  drug  abuse  education 
programs.  This  assistance  may  include  in- 
formation regarding  effective  methods  of 
coping  with  problems  of  drug  abuse  or  per- 
sonnel qualified  in  the  field. 
Paifments 

Section  8.  This  section  provides  that  pay- 
ments under  the  act  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments and  In  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement. 

Administration 

Section  9.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  the  services  of  other 
Federal  or  other  public  or  privote  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  act  and  to  pay  for  such 
services  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. 

Definitions 

Section  10.  This  section  defines  "Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
"Stale"  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Commonwealth  or 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  tliere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 
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The  committee  amendment,  as  amend 
ed.  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESTDDJO  OFFICER,  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
quesUon  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  IcgisiaUve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anatn- 
SOK),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr 
BAYH),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Biat«>,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia' 
(Mr.  Br«D).  the  Senator  from  ConnecU- 
cut  (Mr.  DoDDi,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland  1.  the  Senator 
froin  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Holungs) 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  cMr  McCas- 
THV)  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia) 
(Mr.  Raitoolmi)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RcsszLL  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparicmani.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  TvoiNCsi  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellimiwr,  is  absent 
on  olScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  both  the  senior  and  Junior  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Byro)  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FoHci  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper  ),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr' 
GoHOTY).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr' 
I^RCY).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MUNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WAiiR)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HAxraiD)  are  detained  on  offlcial 
business.  -"■"•i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senat« 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gdrniy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakou  (Mr.  MnNDX), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs' 
SMTTH)    would  each  vote  -yea." 

The  result  was  announced veas  79 

nays  0.  as  follows:  j  m   i», 

I  No.  38S  Leg.) 
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Andenon 

Bayta 

BIbic 

Byrn.  W.  V». 

Cooper 

Dodd 

EuUand 


Uundt 

Percy 

Randolph 

RuaaeU 

Smith 

Sparkman 

TidUsa 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 21 
EUendar 
Pong 

Goldwater 
Oumey 
Hatfield 
RolUnga 
McCarthy 

So  the  biU  (H.R.  14252)  was  passed 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

mat  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 

ine  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^  -^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
f^ft^  ^  ^**'"  erateful  to  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Iowa      (Mr 


ment.  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  until 
the  pending  legislation.  S.  3562  is  iHs- 
posed  of.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  "itnout 


DEATH  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Resolution  1261 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr 

Senate  House  ResoluUon  1261.  which  will 
be  stated. 

foito^  ^'^'""'  '^'^»"™  "^'"k  read  as 

Slet"^''  «^"'»l^Sp  in-jffort;"^    Pr^'^^T^^^ ^^T^^"  -"10^ 
meet  the  drug  problem  are  wpII  irnno,.,     «bio  William  l    d»«^„    .  oi.  "  ?.°"°' 


meet  the  drug  problem  are  weU  known 
and  with  the  success  of  this  proposal  he 
nas  obtained  another  important  achieve- 
ment in  this  vital  area.  The  Senate  Is 
deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  Is  grateful  also  for  the 
5"PP<>rt  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrdska),  the  dls- 
tmgui^ed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kemnidy),  and  others.  The  co- 
operation of  all  Senators  was  vital  for 
this  great  success. 


Representative 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
IWIUG  DEPENDENCE  PREVEN- 
^^  TREATMENT.  AND  REHA- 
BXLITATION  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
f,  ,,Vl  '*"*  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1355.  S.  3562. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3582)  to  provide  a  comprehensive 

program  tor  the  prevention  and  treatment 

of  drug  abuse  and  dependents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

?K    kS,°^  •"  "■*  P-'esent  consideration  of 
the  Dill? 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  Senate 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.    BCENNEDY.   Mr.    President,    the 


able   William   L.   Dawson" 
from  the  Stat*  of  Illinois 

RiKlvei.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resoluUons  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Resound.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr  SpVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myseU  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.PeacY).lsubmlt  a  res- 
olution and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  483 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
d«th  or  Honorable  William  L.  Dawson  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
thcae  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Hcpresent- 
atti-es  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

Retolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  reapect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM 
TOMORROW 
»«T«'  ,*^'"'^^-   J»r.    resident,    the         Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President     if 
ISl^  ^^?^^  °^  ^^  leadership  is  that     J^ere  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
tnere  will  be  no  vote  on  this  bill  tonight    ^^^^  ^^^  Senate   t  mnw*  *«  .»».^ 
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but  that  It  Will  be  the  unfinished  biS- 
ness  for  tomorrow.  We  are  hopeful  of 
getting  action  on  it  very  soon  after  ter- 
mination of  the  morning  business. 

For  the  informaUon  of  the  member- 
eveSin     '*  *'"  *"*  °°  '"^"'er  votes  this 


fore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
With  the  previous  order,  and.  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  483,  as  a  further 
maric  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Dawson,  late  a 
RepresenUtive  from  the  State  of  Uli- 
noLs.  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  from    °f'"=''  ""O  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 

the  earlier  order,  we  had  temporarily     ??i°""'*''  ""'1  tomorrow.  November  18, 

laid   aside  the  proposed  constitution^     1970.  at  10  a.m. 

«iual   rights  amendment.  House  Joint  ^^— _^^ 

ResoluUon  264,  and  the  request  that  was 

made  when  we  initially  took  up  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill,  was 

that  It  would  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

at  the  termmaUon  of  the  health  and 

safety  bill.  I  believe  I  am  correct  to  that 

assumption. 
Now,  Mr.  President.  I  asic  unanimous 

eonsent  that  the  Senate  continue  to  lay 

aside  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  17,  1970: 
U.S.  AaMr 
The  following-named  olOcer  under  the 
provision,  of  tlUe  10.  United  Slate.  Code 
•ecuon  30M,  to  be  ..signed  to  a  pMltlon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
h  ^^''•"'  """•■■  »>"»«"lon  (a)  ot  Mo- 
tion 3068.  In  grade  as  follows- 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  William  Charles  Grlbble.  Jr.,  574- 
12-9564.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following- named  officers  under  th» 
provisions  of  title  10,  Untt«d  Stat«8  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  <a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grades  as  follow: 

To  be  general 
•Lt.  Oen.  Henry  Augustine  Mlley.  Jr..  031- 
30-1192,  Army  of  the  United  States   (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

'MflJ.  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan.  444- 
40-8227.  VS.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  ofncer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

'MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Ray  Williams.  520-14- 
0B28.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  A»mt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  speclQed,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Pedok.  Edward  A.,  208-36-1016. 
Lent  Morris  J.,  Jr.,  489-42-5888. 
Smith.  John  C.  B.,  239-70-7026. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in   the  Regular  Army  of  the   United 
States,  In   the  grades  specified,   under    the 
provisions  of  title   10.  United  Stat«s  Code, 
section  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Ballard.  Lowell  L-  Jr..  240-30-0847. 
Condry.  Willie  J..  21S-20-4485. 

Dandrldge.  James  T.  L..  421-36-8671. 

Deltch,  Raymond,  197-24-8338. 

Johnson.  Harvey  C.  Jr..  422-36-1459. 

Redd.  John  H..  Jr..  226-36-2298 

Weight,  J.  C.  &28-42-«653. 
To  be  captain 

Arensman,  John  B..  345-36-8349. 

Augsburger,  Wilson  L.,  329-32-9993. 

Barcomb.  Paul  J.,  108-32-7786. 

Beck,  Wilbur  L..  Jr..  230-46-1094. 

Betlharz,  Kurt  O..  098-32-3106. 

Bland.  Andrew  R..  Jr.,  248-44-8300 

Branstuder.  Phillip  V..  492-3&-&37S. 

Brickhouse,  Eugene  A..  219-36-5527. 

Brown,  Emma  J..  269-38-9958. 

Bryant.  Robert  H.,  266-44-1501. 

Burg.  Hans  A..  427-66-0854. 

Carey.  Dan  A..  479-38-4830. 

Clezle.  Leonard.  294-32-5928. 

Coulson.  James  E..  156-24-0851. 

Crabtree.  Kenneth  G..  S23-40-0138. 

Donovan.  Charles  P..  012-30-8728. 

Dragozetlcb,    William   J..    324-32-923S. 

Plorlo.  Paul  J.,  627-52-9970. 

Gardner.  Paul  B..  036-26-1159. 

Garnett,  James  A.,  224-46-0334. 

Helzer.  Alfred  S..  Jr.,  452-66-0649. 

Jackson.  Claude  K..  549-52-0801. 

Jorge,  Marlene  M.,  575-30-9920. 

Kenigsberg.  Herbert  S.,  131-30-2284. 

Lawson,  Hertwrt  L..  450-56-4601. 

Lopez.  De  La  Cruz,  Juan  R..  267-68-4514. 

Mason,  Charles  F..  333-56-6485. 

Moss.  WlUard  J.,  435-44-4298. 

Nagelhout,    Maynard    A..    603-46-7418. 

Norwood.    Frank    R..    Jr..    451-60-0786. 

Powell.    Robert   L,    Jr..    261-46-6827. 

Prosser.  James  B..  250-48-9930. 

Reed.  Charlie  W..  426-62-A407. 

Rlnaldl.  Charles  F.,  041-28-9632. 


'Indicates  ad  Interim  appolatmeot. 


Roby.  Roger  R-.  503-30-8301. 

Rubin.  Kenneth  E-.  251-66-9597. 

Simmons,  James  L.,  338-38-0752. 

Smith,  John  W.,  286-24-1344. 

Smith,  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  265-42-6691. 

Spencer,  Sherman  L.,  436-50-1531. 

Strleper,  Gerard  L.,  370-40-8634. 

Stuart,  Larry  E.,  257-54-1141. 

Stubbs.  William  P..  096-26-1492. 

Tate,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  577-46  4446. 

White.  Wllllngton  E.,  248-48-5075. 

Whltmlre.  Richard  E.,  Jr..  460-54-2592. 

Wllldermood.  Lance  L.,  480-34-4946. 

Wilson.  Roy  W..  467-54-6944. 

Young.  Edward  M..  570-52-1134. 

Young.  James  V..  441-38-2894. 
To  be  first  tievfenant 

Ahrens,  Robert  E..  666-50-2215. 

Asselln.  Leo  J..  Jr.,  364-60-5955. 

Baetcke,  Dorothy  A.,  230-54-9714. 

Barnhorst.  William  H..  305-44-6031. 

Benton.  Edward  A..  026-30-1074. 

Behler.  Gene  R..  351-30-3873. 

Bird.  John  C.  553-56-8573. 

Blackwood.  Lynn  G..  537-40-5698. 

Boegler.  Kenneth  G..  034-30-8181. 

Bond.  James  J..  Ill,  424-58-2556. 

Brennan.  Richard  T.,  377-40-7002. 

Buchanan.  Samuel  J..  465-60-5130. 

Campbell,  John  C.    228-56-9704. 

Carney.  John  W.,  Jr..  227-50-8701. 

Carter.  Ronald  W.,  262-76-4522. 

Coombe.  David  A..  040-36-4599. 

Cramer.  Edward  J..  Jr..  097-32-8606. 

Cunningham,  Bobby  J..  424-48-7789. 
Davis,  Walker  B..  Jr..  338-34-1137. 
Dela   Cruz.  Jessie   M.,  511-42-7769. 
Donahue.  Michael  D..  464-66-6222. 

Dubay.  Donald  A.,  004-38-3463. 
Eaton.  Douglas  C.  448-42-3734. 
Evans.  Fred  W.,  222-28-0372. 

Ewing.  David  R  .  446-42-4123. 
Faulk.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  158-32-3915. 
Ferlnde.  John.   147-32-3283. 
Gass.  James  M..  510-42-7777. 
Glldersleeve,  James  L.,  538-38-0625. 
OllUkln,  Bruce  D..  463-64-6119. 
Grlesse.  Ronald  M..  506-50-9398. 
Hayes.  David  W.,  023-30-2114. 
Hruza.  John  D.,  506-50-1402. 
Huffman.  James  A..  554-74-0155. 
Button,  Inin  L.,  228-50-6530. 
Imhof,  Richard  H,.  398-40-1301. 
Ivan,  Dennis.  172-34-5758. 
Jesson.  Bruce  E.,  549-62-6183. 
Keogh.  John  R..  435-62-1257. 
Ktrchner.  John  E.,  453-64-6227. 
Kostietar,  Paul,  Jr..  185-36-7272. 
Lenhardt.  Alfonso  E..  076-34-9037. 
Lewis,  L.  Kirk,  533-38-9285. 
Llchtenberger.  Peter  W.,  016-34-1577. 
Lombardo.  Wayne  W.,  434-60-2900. 
Longan,  Patrick  B.,  565-54-5326. 
Lord,  Robert  L..  258-6&-2329. 
Lyons.  John  W..  001-26-3791. 
Madden.  Franklin  M.,   188-32-9343. 
Martin,  Mar>*  E..  513-42-0871. 
Mathewson.  Robert  W..  080-34-4039. 
Matthews,  Merald  L,.  441-36-6743. 
McAnally,  James  L.,  464-70-6419. 
McCamley,  John  J-.  203-28-1651. 
Merrltt,  Donald  E.  S..  563-46-4714. 
Miller,  Thomas  E.,  410-70-6311. 
Myers,  Richard  E,.  427-88-3877. 
Organek.  John  F.,  Jr.,  04i~34-8946. 
Paduano.  Ralph  J..  054-19-9985. 
Parker.  Harry  L..  427-86-6287. 
Pearson.  Billy  H..  403-60-5263. 
Paul,  Joseph  J.,  453-68-4462. 
Peterson,  Clarence  D.,  617-34-4727. 
Phllbrtcfc.  Jon  D.,  467-64-5590. 
Pitta.  James  H.,  246-58-6628. 
Pltts.  Walter  G.,  420-50-0476. 
Plymate.  Stephen  R.,  508-52-4471. 
Raab,  Larry  L,.  404-60-3802. 
RaicllfTe.  William  S..  526-68-2355. 
Raymont.  Richard  J.,  183-34-1799. 
Razel,  John  M..  276-38-1642. 
Richardson,  Troy  E.,  462-60-8150. 
Ritchey,  Charles  N,,  386-40-7440. 
Ross,  Thomas  P..  516-44-1856. 


Runy.  John,  008-30-6376. 
Salaz.  Richard  C,  530-24-1843, 
Sauls.  Heyward  C.  251-66-0548. 
Saylor,  Dennis  L.,  2O0-32-6901. 
Schroeder.  Owen  R..  Jr..  415-58-5633. 
Schwebach.  James  J..  389-42-4908. 
Scott,  David  G.,  051-36-9198- 
Selbert,  Richard  R.,  573-58-2868. 
Sewell,  James  W..  488-52-5156. 
Shea.  William  E..  524-52-7494, 
Shipman,  Ted  L..  349-52-4137. 
Shiver.  Eustlce  M..  265-58-3312. 
Singleton,  Peter  T.,  Jr..  257-68-8374. 
Smith.  Houston  W..  430-74-7172. 
Smoot.  Charles  V,,  229-46-3130. 
Sontag.  Adolph  J..  Jr.,  266-58-4273. 
Spradllng.  David  K..  II.  442-40-2355. 
Slacey.  Clifford  W,.  419-54-6736. 
TannehiU.  George  L..  H.  197-34-6032. 
Tanner,  Warren  M..  370  36-4636. 
Tauscher,  El  wood  B..  397-36-4873. 
Teele.  Arthur  E  .  Jr..  261-82-2171. 
Thomas.  Robert  H.,  Jr..  548-74-3032. 
Thomason.  Joel  F..  Jr.,  247-76-7732. 
Thome,  James  R..  463-62-6066. 
Tlfft.  Richard  P..  560-52-0443. 
Torgenrud.  Terry  W..  602-42-5816. 
Trimble,  Joseph  P..  439-62-0355. 
Turnbull,  James  W.,  143-34-3740. 
Voda.  John  J,,  Jr.,  188-32-6035. 
Vogel.  Lyle  P..  486-46-9594. 
"Wade.  Thomas  G..  320-36-6084. 
Walty,  Raymond  T.,  166-34-7095. 
Walker,  John  C.  281-34-5769. 
Walton.  Benny  B.,  267-62-8983. 
Watts,  Charles  D..  Sr.,  250-58-5511. 
White.  Aubrey.  466-64-6310. 
White,  Ronnie  R.,  441-44-6737. 
WhltwlU.  David  K..  653-68-2984. 
Wllklns.  John  C,  504-46-6730, 
Williams.  Jimmy  G.,  438-52-0680. 
WUson,  Charles  R.,  263-64-3608. 
Wlmberley.  Ronald  J..  252-68-3583   . 
Wood.  Gall  W..  450-74-1710. 
Young,  Hansford  L,,  235-64-2558. 
Young,  Thomas  F.,  233-68-4837. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 
Allen.   Clay  W.,  lU,  460-80-7577. 
Alley,   Richard   F.,  Jr.,  232-74-2531. 
Ball.  Larry  E..  494-48-DI38. 
Blaney.  Daniel  J..  156-34-3015. 
Boet,  William  G..  253-72-7064. 
Boyd,  David  G..  343-42-8932. 
Carpenter.  William  J.,  618-50-4870. 
Clark,  Jerry  S..  445-44-1840. 
Coffman,  James  H.,  627-6^-0039. 
Cumble,  Donovan  R.,  463-68-7184. 
DoremuB,  Darrell  D..  408-70-7720, 
Erlckson.   Marlln  D..  477-48-3312. 
Evans,  Randall  L.,  463-72-5121. 
Ferris,  Patrick  E.,  314-43-6388. 
Glbbs.  Charles  J.,  051-36-1925. 
Harper.  Melvln  G.,  367-88-^04. 
Jonee.   WUllam  W..   254-78-0833. 
Keating,  William  J..  Jr..  555-60-594S, 
Lawyer,  Robert  A,,  131-34-2700. 
Lilly,  Lawrence  E..  493-50-4951. 
McLoln,  Ford  R.,   104-34-3616. 
McNeUI.  Dan  K.,  245-74-4203. 
Pitt,  John  M..  347-36-5876. 
Pratt.  Jamee  T.,  in,  041-36-1510. 
Proud.  James  P.,  166-38-4356. 
Rock.  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  530-38-5359. 
Ruth,  Dennis  R,.  532-42-8030. 
Schrelfer.  Stephen  P.,  367-44-6676. 
Scniggs.  Rhett  W..  008-30-6351. 
Selman.  Joseph  R..  Jr.,  214-53-7848. 
Shafer.  Keith  O  .  216-52-3695. 
Bolook.  John  T,   141-34-3375. 
Spencer.  Weidon  O..  Jr..  450-70-0673. 
Starlta.  Dennis  M  ,  143-36-0159. 
Starnes.  Robert  W..  585-18-8744. 
Steinberg.   Arthur   F..    039-33-2411. 
StoddSLTt.  William  J..  53O-30-7426. 
Stoll.  Ned  C.  614-44-7701. 
Stubbs.  Peggy  A,.  352-76-3869. 
Sutherland.  James  W..  III.  316-50-9071. 
Taylor.  Roy  G.,  446-43-3114. 
Thorlakson.  Robert  E..  501-46-8449. 
Weaver.  Dwlght  D..  431-83-2150. 
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White.  Langfred  w..  3S7-8e-24l« 
Winkler,   DamU  v..  291-38-S46S 

n.S.  Maumk  Coara 
Having  been  deslgrnated.  In  accordance  with 
the  pronslona  of  Utie  10,  United  States  Code 
section  8232,  M.J.  Oen.  Hugh  M.  Dwood  and 
MaJ.  Oen.  Donn  J.  Bobenson,  ns  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termlned  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  aecUon.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  generals 
while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Oen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon.  VS.  Ua~ 
rlne  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  whUo  serving  as  Aisalstant  Com- 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Oen.  Lewis  w.  Walt,  US.  Marine  Corps 
when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general. 

U.  Oen.  WUllam  J.  Van  Kyan,  US  Ma- 
rine Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  secuon  6233. 
U.S.  Coast  Oosaa 

The  followlng-named  oBlcera  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  tor  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 

WUllam  C.  Beban         Wilfred  H.  Shaw 
Herbert  M.  Haruove     Paul  W.  Meyer 
Harry  H.  Keller,  Jr,        Forrest  E.  Stewart 


Sn'^'A"*^  Richard  D.  Hodges 
Richard  O.  Donaldson  John  C.  Dowllng 

Arthur  o.  Morrison  Waiter  B  Aivey 

iS''?^^"''  William  L  Webster 

S^^»«"\  JoOnM.OComieil.Jr. 

James  R.  Meeker  Alvln  T.  Durgln  Jr 

Frederick  J.  Lesalng  Walter  P.  Bartlett  ' 

WUllam  E.  West.  Jr.  Mllo  A.  Jordan 

Joseph  A.  Macrl  Frederick  O.  Wooley 

Richard  J.  MacOarva  Norman  C  Venjke 

Donald  J.  Riley  Raymond  H.  Wood 

Thomas  P.  McKenna.  Clifford  F.  Dewolf 

The  following-named  Riserve  omcer  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 

iJirry  K.  Carr. 
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The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon 
The  CliaplBin.  Rev.  Edwud  G.  Latch 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


Be  strong,  not  in  yourselves  but  in  t;ie 
Lord,  in  the  power  of  His  boundless  re- 
source. Ephesiins  6:  10. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  out  of  the 
differences  and  divteions  of  this  world  we 
come  humbly  to  worship  Thee.  Prom 
things  that  man  is  doing  to  man  we 
enter  Thy  presence  to  think  of  what 
Thou  art  doing  for  man.  As  we  pray 
reveal  to  us  Thy  glory,  bestow  uj»n  us 
Thy  wisdom,  make  us  equal  to  the  tasks 
of  these  troubled  times  and  ready  always 
to  walk  the  path  of  goodness,  truth, 
and  love.  As  we  pray  do  Thou  purify  our 
affections,  reflne  our  ambitions,  cleanse 
our  minds,  and  strengthen  our  spirits 
that  we  may  tliiiik  clearly,  plan  wisely 
and  work  diligently  for  Uie  good  of  our 
beloved  country. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Speaker 
and  every  Member  of  Congress.  We  pray 
for  those  who  serve  our  country  at  home 
and  abroad,  particularly  our  prisoners  of 
war.  May  Thy  spirit  steady  them  and 
strengthen  them  for  every  experience 

Grant  that  Thy  mighty  energy  may 

surge  tlirough  the  peoples  and  govem- 

rnents  of  the  world  that  we  may  learn 

the  art  of  living  together  on  this  planet. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


DJ  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  WILUAM  L 
CALLEY,  JR.— COMMIWICATION 
PROM  THE  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

...'"'/.P^'^^^^  '^''1  ^^'°"  'he  House 
the  following  coram  unicaUon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Wasbincton.  D.C. 
n^    „  October  23,  3970. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaxes. 
VS.  Home  o/  Rcprc»en(oij,.«. 

DiAS  Sw:  On  this  date,  I  have  received  a 
subpoena  by  registered  mail  sent  by  Captain 
John  P.  Partm.  JAGC.  VS.  Army  that  was 

Bcnning,  Georgia.  31905.  The  subpoena  ap- 
peara  to  be  m  cotmectlon  with  thTcie  of 
L  cS^y'^^"'"  °'  *""'■»  »■  ILt.  WUllam 


This  subpoena  commands  me  to  appear  on 
the  20th  day  of  Kovember  1970  before  gen- 
eral  coun-martlsl  or  the  United  SUtes  at 
Building  5.  Port  Benning.  Georgia  and  re- 
quesu  certain  House  records  that  are  out- 
lined  in  the  subpoena  Itself.  Captain  Partm 
the  Assistant  Trial  Counsel  In  the  case  out- 
lines in  his  letter  alternate  procedures 
wherein,  under  certain  conditions,  a  cerUBed 
copy  of  the  House  vote  or  resolution,  or  cer- 
lined  copies  of  the  House  records  under  con- 
sideration be  forwarded  to  the  Court  br  the 

f^'"i?J'*4°  '°  "™  °'  ""  ^'"■*'  sPPearance 
in  Fort  Benning.  Georgia.  The  letter  also 
contains  a  list  of  Mineases  and  an  attested 
copy  of  Court  Order  Number  19.  Issued  by 
the  Military  Judge  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. Port  Benning.  Georgia. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  House  Resolution  28S  of 
June  le,  1953.  and  House  Resolution  15  of 
January  3.  1989.  Indicate  th.t  no  offlclal  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obe. 
alence  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  produce 
siich  records  without  the  consent  of  the 
^^^,".  ^  J  ""^  obUined.  It  Is  further 
indicated  that  copies  of  the  requested  papers 
ma>-  not  be  supplied  without  such  consent 

P,^,^ '1"T'""'  '"  «"'"'<">  «id  Captain 
Partlns  letter,  together  with  its  list  of  wit- 
nesses and  Court  Order  Number  19.  are  here- 
with attached,  and  the  matter  Is  presented 
for  such  action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom 
may  see  lit  to  take.  — ~uui 

Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jikkincs.  Clerk, 
U.S  House  of  Representatives 
By  W.  Ratmohp  CoixkT 
The  SPEAIiER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SiTBpotNa  roa  Civjuan  WrrMiss 
General     Court-Martlal     of     the     United 
States.  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Center  and  Port 
Benning.  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Mr.  WiUUm  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  requited 
to  appear  on  the  20th  day  of  November?  1970 
at  9  o  clock  am.  before  a  General  court- 
martial  of  the  United  states,  at  Building 
Niunber  5  Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  appointed 
?J  SZ^',?'^'*'^=°"""'«  Order Xmlir 
.2-  2^'"^"""-  °-^  ""^y  Infantry  Center 
and   Port  Benning.   Fort  Benning.   Georirta 

for'?h.*?°"f  t^'  '°*»-  "  '«'"^  ^  »  -^«« 
for  the  Court  in  the  Case  of  United  States 
^  I  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr  („d  brtnl 
with  you  the  tran«:rlpts  of  the  testimony 
or  any  stalementj  made  to  the  Mv  Lai  m. 
vestlgatlng  Subcommittee  by  any  of  those 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  attached 

Failure  to  appear  and  testify  is  punishable 
by  a  ane  of  not  more  than  tSflO  or  imprison- 


^^bii'th"  "  """^  °°'  exceeding  sli  months. 
Bring  this  stibpoena  with  you  and  do  not 
depart  from  the  court  without  proper  per- 
mission. «-     r       *- 

MfhSf^^J*^."^    Benning.    Georgia,    this 
20th  day  ot  October,  1970. 

Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Danih.  HI.  JAGC, 

Trial  counsel. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  WILLIAM  L.  CAL- 
tJY.  JR.— COMMUmCATIOX  PROM 
THE  CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  commimicaUon  from  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Wasmincton.  D.C, 
-^    „  ^.  October  29.1970. 

The  Honorable  the  SPEAKsa, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

DEAfi  8ia:  On  thU  date,  I  have  received  a 
I'^.^I^ir*"  ""*  "^^^^  counsel,  dated  October 
14.  1970.  in  the  case  ox  United  SUtes  v  WJl- 
nam  L.  Calley.  Jr.  containing  sn  unatt«ited 
copy  of  Court  Order  Number  19  of  the  same 
^fh'f^!**,  ?!.*''■  MUltary  Judge  In  the 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  Port  Benulng.  Georgia 
that  requests  production  of  certain  evidence 
of  witnesses  In  possession  and  under  the 
control  Of  the  House  of  Representatives 
.„fl"*^*  "*^"^  Resolution  IS.  of  January  3 
1969.  epecincaiiy  precludes  the  release  of 
such  matter,  i  have  this  dr  te  so  advised  the 
Trial  Counsel.  The  letter  of  request  with  Its 
appended  List  of  Witnesses  end  the  copy  or 
Court  Order  Number  19  are  herewith  at- 
tached for  such  action  as  the  House  In  its 
wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennincs, 
Clerk.  V.S.  fiouse  of  Representatives 
By  w.  Rathonp  Collet. 

•Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
court  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  In  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  Port  Benning 

Ga.,  Court  Order  No.  19  j 
United   States   v.   William   L.   Callit.   Jb  , 

FlHST    LlEUTCHANT,    UJS.    AbMV 

X 

This  Court,  having  reviewed  the  record 
and  exhlbltB.  and  having  hemid  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  lasue  of  the  relcue  of  testimony 
talcen  before  tlie  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee  investigating    the    alleged    Incl- 

findings  of  law  and  fact: 


November  17,  1970 
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Counsel  for  the  accused,  ptweuant  to  ap- 
plicable mUitUT  I«w.  foraially  requested 
counsel  for  the  Government  to  obtain  for  u«e 


by  the  defense  aU  witness  testimony  and 
clatements  taken  by  the  Armed  Services  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. Ninety-first  Congress.  Second  Session. 
during  that  Bubcommittee's  Investigation  of 
the  alleged  My  Lai  incident. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  properly  for- 
warded this  request  to  the  Honorable  P.  Ed- 
ward H»;bert,  Chairman  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Subcommittee.  Speaking  for  the  Sub- 
committee. Chairman  H«ibcrt  replied  that  It 
was  the  view  of  the  Subcommittee  that  only 
Congress  can  direct  disclosure  of  legislative 
records:  that  the  Jencks  Act  Is  not  applicable 
to  Congress:  and  that  the  matters  sought 
were  not  within  the  purview  of  Brady  v. 
Maryland.  373  U.S.  83  <1963).  The  Import  of 
his  letter  was  to  deny  administrative  access 
to  the  Subcommittee's  records  on  the  broad 
dl-scovery  basis  sought  by  counsel  for  Lieu- 
tenant Calley. 

On  IS  July  1970,  the  Subcommittee  Issued 
a  report  on  lU  investigation.  conUlning  the 
following  explaiuitlon  of  why  the  Subcom- 
mittee had  not  published  a  transcript  of  its 
proceedings  at  the  same  time  as  lis  report: 
"Althougli  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  seriously 
impeded  and  delayed  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee, its  investigation  has  now  been 
completed.  However,  the  transcript  of  testi- 
mony is  classified  and  will  not  be  T«leased 
until  anal  disposlUon  has  been  made  of  all 
criminal  cases  now  pending  or  which  may 
arise  from  the  My  Lai  affair.  This  impound- 
ing is  deemed  necessary  since  the  record 
contains  matter  which,  if  published,  might 
be  considered  by  the  Government  or  the  de- 
fense to  be  prejudicial. 

"However,  l^ecause  of  the  sensational  man- 
ner In  which  a  significant  portion  of  the 
news  media  reported  the  My  Lai  incident, 
the  SutJcommlttee  feels  obliged  to  attempt 
to  put  material  events  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive m  a  public  report."  (H.R.  Rep.  No. 
"Investigation  of  the  My  Lai  Incident,"  91st 
Cong..  2d  Sesa.,  p.  4). 

Defense  has  now  petitioned  this  Court  Tor 
relief  In  securing  production  of  the  testi- 
mony and  statements  from  the  Subcommit- 
tee. As  authority  for  this  petition,  defense 
relies  upon  the  Constitution,  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  the  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial.  Brodj*  v.  Maryland,  373  U.S. 
83  (1963).  the  Jencks  Act.  IS  U.S.C.  J  3500. 
and  "any  other  authority  which  this  court 
may  find  applicable."  The  Government  re- 
plies that  such  testimony  and  statements, 
having  been  made  in  Congressional  Execu- 
tive Session,  are  not  discoverable  nor  may 
Judicial  process  compel  their  release  by 
Congress. 

In  open  court,  counsel  for  both  parties 
agreed  that  release  of  the  testimony  and 
stat«ments  to  counsel,  under  appropriau 
limitations  on  disclosure  would  prejudice 
neither  party. 

in 
The   first   question   presented   is   whether 
such    testimony   is   discoverable   by   an   ac- 
cused. 

By  Act  of  Congress  the  right  of  pretrial 
discovery  is  broader  In  milttary  legal  pro- 
cedure than  m  most,  U  not  all,  other  courts 
In  the  United  States  (Article  46.  UCMJ,  10 
U.8.C.  fi  846) .  BnUtlemeut  to  discovery  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  relevancy  of  the  material 
sought  and  reasonableness  of  the  request 
(United  States  v.  Franchia,  13  USCMA  316 
32  CMR  315  (1962)).  An  accused  must,  of 
course,  be  afforded  some  latitude  in  his  ex- 
ploration for  relevant,  admissible  evidence 
and  the  formal  process  devices  provided  by 
Congress  and  by  the  President,  under  au- 
thority granted  by  Congreas.  are  available  to 
assist  him  in  this  search.  However,  the  dis- 
covery processes  are  not  designed  to  permit 
an  accused  to  fish  blindly  for  evidence  with 
only  hope  for  tackle  and  prayer  for  bait. 


In  this  case.  Chairman  Hubert  has  provided 
counsel  with  the  names  of  all  witnesses  ap- 
pearing t>efore  the  Sut>committee.  Most  of 
these  witnesses  have  testified  at  other  in- 
vestigations. The  defense  has  been  provided 
with  all  testimony  and  statements  obtained 
by  Investigators  working  under  the  direction 
or  The  Inspector  General,  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division,  and  the  "Peers  Inquiry.** 
All  criminal  investigative  case  progress  notes 
were  furnished  the  delense  to  permit  counsel 
to  contact  any  wiiuess  interviewed  by  the 
criminal  Investigators,  including  those  from 
whom  statements  were  not  taken.  In  addi- 
tion, the  defense  has  been  provided  with 
blanket  travel  orders  so  that  counsel  may 
travel  to  and  Interrogate  any  potential  wit- 
ness at  Government  expense.  This  Court  finds 
that  the  steps  taken  to  date  adequately  pro- 
tect the  "equal  opportunity  to  obtain  wit- 
nesses and  other  evidence"  granted  trial  and 
defense  counsel  by  Article  46  of  the  Code  (10 
use.  5  846). 

IV 

The  second  question  Is  whether  this  Court 
should  attempt  to  secure  for  the  accused 
statements  and  testimony  given  to  the  Sub- 
committee by  those  witnesses  who  will  also 
testify  for  the  government  at  trial. 

In  Gordon  v.  United  States.  344  US.  414 
(19521:  Jencks  v.  United  States.  353  n.S.  667 
(1957),  and  like  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  ttiat  In  certain  circumstances  an  ac- 
cused should  be  provided  with  prior  state- 
ments made  by  Government  witnesses.  More- 
over, the  desirability  of  granting  the  ac- 
cused access  to  such  material  was  formally 
recognized  by  Congress  Itself  In  Its  passage 
of  the  Jencks  Act  (see  18  U.S.C.  {  3500;  103 
Cong.  Rec.  16781,  et  seq.).  As  is  patently 
apparent,  comparison  of  in-coiut  testimony 
with  prior  out-of-cottrt  testimony  is  one 
manner  in  which  a  witness'  credibility  may 
be  determined  by  the  Jury  and  the  truth  dis- 
closed. 

Without  reaching  the  precise  issue  of 
whether  the  Jencks  Act  Itself  applies,  this 
Court  Is  satisfied  on  the  facts  presented  that 
In  Its  quest  for  the  truth,  and  to  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice,  it  should  issue  process  seek- 
ing the  release  of  the  above  described  wit- 
ness statements  and  testimony,  taken  by  the 
Subcommittee,  for  us  In  this  trial  under  the 
restrictions  described  In  paragraph  V  below. 
▼ 
Without  question  this  court  recognizes  the 
ConsUtuUonal  right  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves to  keep  in  its  exclusive  poeseesioa 
"such  Parts  (of  its  proceedings)  as  may  in 
(its]  Judgment  require  Secrecy"  (ArUcle  I, 
Section  5,  ConstltuUon  of  the  Un!t«d  States). 
House  Resolution  16.  Ntnety-Plrst  Con- 
gress. First  Session,  implementa  tills  Consti- 
tutional power.  In  part  It  provides: 

"Tliat  when  it  appears  by  the  order  of  any 
court  In  the  United  States  or  a  Judge  there- 
of, or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the 
adminlstratloQ  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the  poe- 
session  and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice 
or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for 
the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  wUl  take 
such  action  thereon  as  wiU  promote  the  ends 
of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privUeges 
and  rights  of  this  House.  .  .  ." 

Under  this  resolution,  upon  determination 
by  a  court  that  papers  or  documents  sought 
by  a  party  are  material  and  relevant.  Uie 
Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  the  matters  without  fur- 
ther acUon  by  the  House,  unless  the  mat- 
ters are  (1)  papers  of  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee,  or  (2)  minutes  or  transcrlpU  of 
executive  seeslons.  or  any  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses In  respect  thereto.  (Release  of  the  lat- 
ter IS  a  matter  to  be  handled  under  the  gen- 
eral provision  of  Resolution  16  quoted 
above.  I  Contra  to  H.  Res.  15. 
It   is   therefore   concluded    that    the   wit- 


ness" testimony  and  statements  taken  In 
executive  session  before  the  Subcommittee 
Investigating  the  alleged  My  Lai  incident  are 
subject  to  Judicial  process  only  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  15  or  when  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  otherwise  authwlzes  relea.se 
of  such  testimony. 

vt 

Wherefore,  to  promote  the  ends  of  Justice. 
this  Court  hereby  seeks  the  release  of  all 
statements  and/or  testimony  of  those  pros- 
ecution witnesses  who  have  previously  testi- 
fied before  the  Armed  Services  Investigating 
Subconunittee  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives.  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  Second  Session.  If  released, 
these  matters  wiU  be  held  by  this  Court 
until  after  the  witness  to  which  each  relates 
has  testified.  Counsel  will  be  ordered  not 
to  disclose  to  the  public  or  counsel  In  other 
cases  the  contents  of  any  document  provided 
them  except  to  the  extent  actually  used  for 
Impeachment  in  court. 

Pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and  Manuaj  for  Courts-Martial,  Gov- 
ernment counsel  is  directed  to  serve  a  copy 
of  this  order  on  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves.  together  with  a  list  of  all 
witnesses  that  he  intends  to  call  and  who 
have  also  testified  before  or  given  statements 
to  the  "My  Lai  Investigating  Subcommittee.' 
for  such  action  as  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivee.  under  House  Resolution  15  and  other 
applicable  nUos,  deems  consistent  with  the 
ends  of  Justice  and  the  rights  and  pnvUeces 
of  that  House. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  October,  1970. 
Rem  W.  KEfmxsT. 

Military  Judge. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  AGAINST 
DAVID  MITCHELL.  STAFP  SER- 
GEANT. tJ.S.  ARMY— COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM  THE  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

October  22.   J970. 
The   HoifORABLS    Spkakzk, 

U.S.  House  or  REPazsEKTAnvES. 

Deai  Sib:  On  thU  date.  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  by  the  Chief.  Investigations 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
UalBon.  The  Pentagon,  that  was  issued  by 
the  SlJtth  Judicial  CUxult,  Fourth  Judicial 
Area,  Wrst  Armored  Division.  Port  Hood, 
Texas,  76646.  TTils  subpoena  appears  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  ease  of  United  States 
of  America  v.  David  Mitchell.  SSG,  U.S. 
Army. 

This  subpena  commands  me  to  appear  on 
the  ath  day  of  October  1070  before  general 
court-martial  of  the  United  States,  at  Build- 
ing 2230.  Port  Hood,  Texas  and  requests 
certain  House  records  that  are  outlined  in 
the  subpoena  itself,  which  Is  attached 
hereto. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  House  Resolution  288  of 
June  16,  1953.  and  House  Resolution  16  of 
January  3,  1969.  indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may.  either  voluntarily  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce aucb  records  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bouse  being  first  obtained.  It  la  further 
indicated  that  copies  of  the  requested  papers 
may  not  be  supplied  without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  Is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  Bouse  In  iu  wisdom  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jen'nincs,  Clerk. 
U,S.  House  of  Repreaentatipeg. 
By     W.  Raymond  Collct. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Subpena  rom  CiviLtAN  Witness 
General  Court-Martlal  of  the  United  Slates. 
1st  Armored  Division.  Port  Hood.  Tex. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Hon.  William  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  o(  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to 
appear  on  the  aeth  day  of  October.  1970.  at 
8  o'clock  AM.,  before  a  general  court-martial 
of  the  United  States,  at  Building  2230.  Fort 
Hood.  Texas,  convened  by  an  order  of  the 
Commanding  General.  1st  Armored  Division 
Port  Hood.  Texas,  dated  2  October  1970,  to 
testify  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  in 
the  case  of  Umted  States  v.  Davtd  MltcheU. 
SSG.  U.S.  Army  (and  bring  with  you  iran- 
scrlpu  of  the  testimony  of  CW2  Hugh 
Thompson.  CW2  Jerry  Culverhouse.  Mr 
Lenny  B.  I>aguney.  and  Mr.  Lawrence  M 
Colbum.  taken  by  the  My  Lni  Incident 
Subcommittee.  P.  Edward  Hebert,  Chairman ) . 
Failure  to  appear  and  testify  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
or  both. 

Bring  this  subpena  with  you  and  do  not 
depart  from  the  court  without  proper 
permission. 

Subscribed  at  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  this  19ih 
day  or  October.  1970. 

Col.  Oeoice  R.  Ro«N5on.  JA.G.C. 

Hftlitarjf  Judge. 

I  Sixth     Judicial     Circuit.    Fourth    Judicial 
Area.   First  Armored    Division   Port  Hood 
Tex.  Court  Order  No.  5| 
UwrrcD    States   r    Davtd   Mitchell.    SSG    Efi 
I 
This   court,   having   reviewed   the   record 
and  exhibits  on  the  issue  of  the  release  of 
tesUmony    taken    before   the   Houee   Armed 
Services     Subcommittee     InvestlgBting     the 
alleged  incident  at  My  lal,  now  makes  the 
following  findings  of  law  and  fact; 

a.  That  documentary  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  form  of  testimony 
given  by  the  following  named  persons:  Laic- 
rence  M.  Colbum,  Jerry  Culverhouse.  Lenny 
Lagunoy  and  Hugh  Thompaon  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  alleged  Incident  at  My  Lai.  U 
needed  by  both  the  defense  and  prosecution 
as  well  as  thU  court  in  the  trial  of  United 
States  V.  Mitchell. 

b.  That  the  production  of  the  above  de- 
scribed documentary  evidence  wiU  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  and  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  Juidlcal  system. 

II 
Therefore,  the  trial  counsel  Is  hereby  or- 
dered  to  apply   to   the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 15  for  the  above  deacrit>ed  testimony 
of  the  named  individuals  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dated  this  loth  day  of  October  1970. 
Col.  OtORGK  R.  Robinsom,  JAGC. 

Military  Judge. 
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and  Means  with  seven  dissenting  votes 
and  it  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Riiles  under  a  closed  rule — a  no  amend- 
ment rule. 

Tomorrow  during  consideration  of  the 
rule  I  intend  to  oppose  the  clased  rule 
and  If  the  previous  question  is  voted 
down  and  if  I  am  recognized,  to  submit 
a  substitute  for  that  rule.  I  will  submit 
a  substitute  that  allows  the  Members  of 
the  Rouse  to  consider  this  bill  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  after  general  debate  under 
the  normal  5-minute  rule,  the  only  re- 
striction being  that  only  motions  to 
strike  shall  be  in  order. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  the 
proposal  that  I  will  put  forward.  This  is 
the  most  serious  matter,  the  most  serious 
policy  decUlon  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  called  upon  to 
make,  certainly  in  my  time  of  office  here 
and  perhaps  in  the  last  30  or  40  years 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  the  ac- 
tion I  urge  the  House  to  take  is  not  un- 
precedented, for  in  1953  the  House 
adopted  the  same  type  of  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  a  trade  bUl.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members  tomorrow  who 
are  present  will  vote  down  the  previous 
question  when  the  motion  is  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yotmoi  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  further 
hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  will  recog- 
nize me  so  that  I  might  present  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  rule  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


November  17,  1970 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  customary  and 
indeed,  in  accordance  with  clause  6  of 
rule  XXIV  that  reads  to  this  effect: 

On  the  third  Tuesday  or  each  month  artcr 
the  disposal  of  such  business  on  the  Speak- 
er s  table  as  requires  reference  only,  that  the 
Private  Calendar  Is  called  as  the  next  order 
or  business? 

If  so.  would  that  not  apply  prior  to 
legislative  business  before  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUemans 
sutement  is  correct  with  one  qualifica- 
tion. The  Chair  may  recognize  a  Member 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  A 
unammous-con-sent  request  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  clrciunstances  I  am  constrained  to 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
prefer  to  have  the  Private  Calendar 
called  first,  and  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  call  this  matter  up  later? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  woiUd.  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  1  am  happy  to 
wlthdiaw  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUenmn's  re- 
quest Is  withdrawn. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  RULE 
ON  TRADE  BILL 

iMr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  and  to  reiise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material  ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
so  well  know,  tomorrow  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  scheduled  to  take  up 
the  trade  bill.  This  trade  bill  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 


ADVERTISING  UNDER  ALMOND 

MARKETING  ORDERS 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  13978i  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
marketing  research  and  promoUon  proj- 
ects including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds, with  Senate  amendments  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  Unes  1  and  2.  strike  out  "striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof"  and  msert  "insert- 
ing before  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first 
proviso  the  following". 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "order."  and  In- 
sert "order". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

PAKLIAUENTAar  INQUIBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  B£k  if  the 
Chair  would  consider  this  as  legislative 
business  of  the  Bouse  of  Ptepresenta- 
tlves? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes:  this  is  leglslaUve 
business,  and  It  is  being  considered  under 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 

f^H,*-^'"'r..I!'*  ^'"^  »■"'  ■»"  "le  first 
Individual  biU  on  the  Private  Calendar 


DR.   ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  157«0) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrlan 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
MLWouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,  HASERICK  k  CO.,  INC. 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  105341 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson.  Haserick  ii 
Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  abjection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
bnous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  IH.R.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  witliout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 


DAVID  L.  KENNISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15272 1 
for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Kennlson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.K.  16272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  united  states  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  David 
L.  Keunlaon  the  sum  of  si. 721. Si  in  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  he  paid  In  spe- 
cial expenses  Incurred  in  a  move  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  expenses 
the  Department  of  Transportation  specifi- 
cally promised  to  pay  and/or  reimburse,  In- 
cluding, but  not  necessarily  restricted  to. 
costs  Involved  In  selling  an  Arizona  resi- 
dence and  buying  a  Virginia  residence,  a  per 
diem  aUowance  for  each  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  cost  of  temporary  quarters,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expense. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  nmount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  imlaw- 
ful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provlstona 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  fallowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$1,721.61"  and  Insert 
-$i,307.aa". 

Page  2,  line  7.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 


THOMAS  J.  BECK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4982) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAUREEN  O'LEARY  PIMP  ARE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12962) 

for  the  relief  of  Maureen  O'Leary  Plm- 

pare. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  12863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  section  212(a)  (23) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maureen  O'Leary  Plmpare  may  b«  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  Unlt«d  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act :  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  escluElon  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4665 1 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  46SS 
Be  it  enacted  by  (?ie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Clinton  It.  Hoase.  of  Alexandria.  Virginia  the 
sum  of  $3,634.64  in  full  settlement  of  aU  his 
cUlma  agaUist  the  United  States  arising  In 
connection  with  a  reduction  In  his  salary  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1962.  and 
ending  October  30.  IB64.  while  he  was  a  con- 
tract employee  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  said  Clinton  M.  Hoose  agreed  to 
such  a  reduction  In  salary  because  of  certain 
provisions  of  Federal  law  relating  to  restric- 
tions on  the  concurrent  receipt  of  civilian 
ctimpenaatlon  and  mlUtary  retired  pay. 
which  provisions  were  later  rendered  retro- 
actively Inapplicable  to  certain  retired  offi- 
cers by  section  201(g)  of  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1964. 

Sic,  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  flrat  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  ahaU  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  b«  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  eseewling 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  'in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


MARIA    DE 
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PEREIRA 


BOTELHO 


centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  CTerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Concelcao  Bo- 
telho  Pereira. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


154151 


GEORGE  F.  MILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl. 
for  the  relief  of  George  P.  Mills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRAGO  MIKLAUSIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1508) 
for  the  relief  of  Drago  Miklauslc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A.  HUGHLETT  MASON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  SOlTi 
for  the  relief  of  A.  Hughlett  Mason. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pt«judice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OP  HJl.  1390  TO  THE 
CHIEP  COMMISSIONER  OP  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
108,  referring  H.R.  1390  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 


MATYAS  HUNYADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3436) 
for  the  relief  of  Matyas  Hunyadl. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  :he  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUCCES- 
SOR PARTNERSHIP.  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY AND  HAL  IRWIN.  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  59431 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership.  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HERSHEL  SMITH.  PUBLISHER  OP 
THE  LINDSAY  NEWS.  OP  UNDSAY 
OKLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Hershel  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Lindsay  News  of  Lindsay.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H-R.  8100 
Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprexntatiiet  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
Amerira  in  Congress  aasembled,  Tliat  Her- 
fhel  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News, 
or  Lindsay,  Oklahoma.  Is  relieved  of  all  Ua- 
biuty  for  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  sum  of  •8M.77,  representing  the  dllTer- 
ence  between  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  and  the  amount  actually 
paid  by  the  said  Hershel  Smith  for  postage 
on  second-class  mailings  of  the  Lindsay 
News  for  the  period  from  September  22.  1962 
through  July  22.  19M,  such  underpayment 
having  resulted  from  his  reliance  upon  post- 
al rates  ipeclfled  In  good  faith  by  the  ap- 
propriate postmaster  although  such  rales 
were  erroneous. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Hershel  Smith  the 
sum  of  any  amounu  received  from  him  on 
account  of  the  underpayment  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  after  line  7.  add  the  following: 
"No  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  giulty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  stun  not  exceeding  ai.ooo." 
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duties  paid  by  the  corporation  on  certain 
steel  which  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leana  during  1968  and  1969:  such  duties  were 
incurred  as  a  result  of  delays  attributable 
entire!;  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

Sic.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  seme  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
sllall    be   fined   in    any   sum    not   exceeding 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  ime  6.  strike  "«100,910.19"  and 
Insert  '(50.0SS.9S". 

Page  1.  lines  10  and  II:  strike  ";  such 
duuea  were  Incurred  as  a  result  of  delays 
attrlbruuble  entirely  to  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


November  17,  19  TO 


DAVID  Z.  OLASSMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13805) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Z.  Qlassman 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  ZONARS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7955) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Zonars. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1187)  for 
the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTRAL  GULF  STEAMSHIP  CORP. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12958) 
for  the  rcUef  of  Central  Gulf  Steamship 
Corp. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

HJt.  12968 
Be  i(  i-micled  bn  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Brpresentalicea  o/  the  United  Slates  o/ 
America  In  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  Is  authorlEed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cen- 
tral Gulf  Steamship  Corporation,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  the  sum  of  tioo.gio  19  In  fuU 
settlement  of  all  Its  claims  against  ths 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  customs 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  2514) 
for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader  and  Mau- 
rice Loader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  sUtute  of  limitation,  bars 
of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that  the  claims 
herein  arose  In  a  foreign  country,  jurisdlc- 
tlon  u  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Doited 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
meot  upon  the  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome 
Ollnger  and  his  father,  George  Henry 
tMliiger,  for  compensation  for  a  fractured 
skull  and  other  Injuries  sustained  by  the 
said  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger  at  the  age  of 
four,  such  Injuries  having  occurred  as  a  re- 
suit  of  a  fall  from  the  third  Boor  of  Govern- 
ment  quarters,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  known  as  Feebren  Stras.se  11 
Warner  Barracks.  In  Bamberg.  Germany,  on 
September  22.  1962. 

aic.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such  claims 
and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of  any 
judgment  thereon.  shaU  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases 
over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
Mctlon  1346(bl  of  title  28  of  the  United 
?i?,5'i,'^'  '''••  "PP'lcatlon  of  section 
2680(kl  of  tlue  28  of  the  United  State. 
Code  to  the  claims  herein  Is  waived.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  Infer- 
ence  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

•That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  2733  of  title  10 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other 
statute  of  limitations,  the  claim  of  Arthur 
Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  for  Injuries  and 
consequent  disability  resulting  from  a  fall  on 
or  about  September  29.  1962.  from  an  upper 
floor  of  CJovcmment  quarters  known  as  Peev- 
ren  Strasse  n.  Warner  Barracks.  Bamberg 
Germany,  filed  wlthm  one  year  of  the  ellec^' 
tlve  date  of  this  Act  shaU  be  held  to  be  a 
timely  claim  and  shall  b«  received,  consid- 
ered, settled,  and.  If  meritorious,  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  otherwise  applicable 
provisions  of  section  2733  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  an  Inference  of  IlabUlly  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER  A 
MINOR 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  703)  for 
the  reUef  of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olmger.  and  George  Henry 
Ollnger,  individually. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  703 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientetlret    o/    the    United    statet   of 


KONRAD  LUDWIG  8TAUDINGER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  737 1  for 

the  relief  of  Konrad  Ludwig  Staudlnger. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

lead  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  2121a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Konrad  Ludwig  Staudlnger 
may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  state  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MRS.  ANASTASIA  PERTSOVITCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  3620) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anastasla  Pertso- 
vitch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Anastasla  Pertsovltch.  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Dmytro  Pertsovltch.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  t>e  held  and  con- 
sidered to  b«  within  the  purview  of  section 
201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  this  case. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble, 


MRS.   PANG  TAI  TAI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3853 1  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pang  Tal  Tai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  38S3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  pro%'lslon  of  section  213(a) 
(25)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mrs.  Pang  Tal  Tal  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  ProiHded.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BRUCE  M.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3858 1  for 
the  relief  of  Bruce  M.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

S.  3858 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  periods  of  time  that  Bruce 
M.  Smith  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  he  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  May  23. 
1961.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  T«.<;ldence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  such  Act.  In  this  case 
the  petition  for  naturalization  may  be  filed 
with  any  court  having  naturalization  juris- 
diction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FAVORDJG  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Cler!:  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIP  C.  RILEY  AND  DONALD 
P.LANE 

The  aeik  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11676) 
for  the  relief  of  PhiUp  C.  Riley  and 
Donald  P.  Lane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15864) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARION  OWEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  15865) 
for  the  relief  of  Marion  Owen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


WILLIAM  E.  CARROLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  IH.R.  16276 > 
for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Carroll. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


CARLO  BIANCHI L  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  17853i 
for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Bianchi  <i  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


JAMES  E.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  878)  for 
the  relief  of  James  E.  Miller. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  l>e  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  882)  for 
the  relief  of  Captain  William  O.  Hanle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S  882 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain William  O.  Hanle,  United  Sutes  Army, 
retlr«d,  of  Joppa,  Maryland.  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  UabUlty  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  S15.34B.32.  representing 
salary  paid  him  during  the  period  from  July 
9.  1962.  through  November  30.  1964.  while  he 
was  employed  as  a  criminal  investigator  at 
the  mid-Atlantic  regional  office  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  at  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. In  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  206:  S  V.S.C 
62) .  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain retired  military  officers  m  a  civilian  posi- 
tion, the  said  WlUlam  O.  Hanle  having  ad- 
vised the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  his 
retired  status  prior  to  his  employment.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  uf 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2  In  determining  length  of  service  for 
purposes  of  step  Increases,  retirement,  an- 
nual and  sick  leave,  and  any  other  employee 
rights  and  benefits  the  said  Captain  William 
O.  Hanle  shall  l)c  entitled  to  credit  for  such 
period  during  which  he  was  employed  and 
received  salary  as  a  criminal  investigator  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  Ume,  and 
passed,  and  a  moUon  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DONAL  E.  McGONEGAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1422)  for 
the  relief  of  Donal  E.  McGonegal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Donal 
E.  McGonegal  of  Springfield.  Virginia,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  •728.37. 
representing  the  amount  of  overpaymenu  of 
per  diem  he  received,  as  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error,  from  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  period  from  June  26.  1966. 
through  November  32.  1966.  while  the  said 
Donal  E.  McGonegal  was  serving  on  active 
duty  with  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
St^Jes.  tuU  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Donal  E.  McGonegal.  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
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i„  ?h,  ^  F^  ?,'^^  Mnoum  appropriated 
InUUs  Act  .hall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
reMlved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
ot  service*  rendered  In  connecUon  with  tbla 
claim,  and  tbe  aame  ihall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provlsloua  ol  thUi 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined 
in  any  sum  not  eiceedlng  tl.OOO. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
^d  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oii 
the  table. 
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FRANCIS  X.  TUSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  IHR.  4463) 

for  the  relief  of  Francis  X.  Tuson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows; 

B.R.  44S3 
Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Repreientatlve,  o/  the  Vnitei  state,  in  Con. 
grea  assembled.  That  notwithstanding  the 
limitations  of  secUon  2401  of  utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other  statute 
of  limitations.  Jurisdiction  u  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  any  United  States  district  court 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  ludgment  in 
accordance  with  the  otherwise  appU»ble  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28  upon  the  cUlm< 
ot  PrancU  X.  Tuson  of  Worcester,  Masaacbu- 
•etts.  against  the  United  States,  baaed  upon 

May  31,  1962.  When  a  United  States  mall 
truck  collided  with  a  police  ambulance  i^er- 
ated  by  him  at  Commercial  and  Ptoster 
Btreeta  m  Worcester,  Maseachusetta.  Any 
jc  Ion  commenced  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  Shan  be  filed  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

.J^^  ^F  V^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 

'That  the  claim  previously  Bled  by  Prank 
E.  Dart,  Chief  Radarman,  United  states  Navy 
for  the  loss  of  personal  effects  and  household 
goods  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  flre  on  or 
about  February  IB,  1969  at  ColUngs  Moving 
and  Storage,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  claim  cog- 
nlzable  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
ClvUUn  Employees  Claims  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  (Public  Law  89-18S.  78  Stat  767 
as  amended:  31  U  S.C.  240-243) .  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
consider,  settle,  and.  If  found  merltorlouii  to 
pay  the  claim  in  accordance  with  the  other- 
wise applicable  provisions  of  that  Act.  The 
Unllea  states  shall  be  subrogated  to  any 
rights  of  the  said  Prank  E.  Dart  against  any 
third  parties  based  on  the  same  loss  to  the 
extent  of  the  amotmt  so  paid." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

.r,?"*  'I'"  ***  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ttae.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RUTH  V.  HAWLEY.  MARVIN  E 
KRELL,  ALAINE  E.  BENIC,  AND 
GERALD  L.  THAYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14703) 
for  the  relief  of  Ruth  V.  Hawley,  Marvin 
K  KreU,  Alaine  E.  Benlc,  and  Gerald  L 
Thayer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ufianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRANK  E.  DART 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13182) 
for  the  reUef  of  Prank  E.  Dart. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  13182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Sepresenlatives  o/  the  United  state,  ol 
jJmcriM  in  Conjres,  o!..c>7.i.(c<l.  That  the  Seel 
retary  ot  the  Treasury  U  authorlMd  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  ot  any  money  m  the 
Treaaury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
Frank  Ephrlam  Dart,  chief  petty  olEcer 
United  States  Navy,  the  sum  If  ',6^8  M 
representing  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
houfehold  goods  and  personal  effects  which 
were  destroyed  by  a  are  on  Pebrtiary  18,  1989 
at  the  Colllngs  Warehouse  m  Westerly,  Rhode 
tiland.  where  the  goods  and  effects  were  In 
temporary  storage  while  Mr.  Dart  was  await- 
ing Oovemment  quarters  The  are  occurred 
after  the  expiration  ot  Mr.  Darf,  period  of 
authorlMd  temporage  storage  at  Ckivernment 
expense,  but  he  never  received  notice  of  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

.„^,^.'«  "?  ■""  "'  '"*  """"h'  appropriated 
In  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  m  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
.Ivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  Claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwl  hstandlng.  Any  person  vlotaung  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  dnmed 
guilty  or  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conMctlon 

Ing  iTw  """^  '"  "'  •""  "^  ""^^ 


THADDEUS  J.  PAWLAK 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15270) 

lor  the  relief  of  Thaddeus  J.  Pawlak. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  biu  as  foUowa : 

H.K.  15270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In    Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay   out 
of  any  money  In  the  Tremstiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  (I  042  50 
to    Thaddena    J.    Pawlak    of    the    Depart, 
ment   ot    the    Army,    formerly    of   Chicago. 
Ullnols.  who  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
at  hU  new  duty  station  at  Port  Sheridan   n- 
llnols.  on  or  about  May  7.  1967.  tor  reloca- 
tion allowances  authorized  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  ot  1946  (60  Stat   eo6l 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulauons  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
tained in  Circular  Numbered  A-56  Revised 
October  12.  1966.  except  that  the  time  llmlt^ 
contained  In  section  4  Id  of  the  circular  wlU 
not  be  applied  to  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nectlon    with   said   relocation   prior   to    the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  No  pan  ot  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall   be  paid   or 
delivered   to   or   received    by   any   agent   or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 

r^;,"?*^'""  ."il"  ""'  '='"'"'•  ""O  ">«  ""he 
Shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  Shall  be  deemed 
gTillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  Bned  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  81,000. 


JACK  B.  SMITH  AND  CHARLES  N 
MARTIN,  JR. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HU.  15505) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  B.  Smith  and 
Charles  N.  Martm,  Jr. 

™Zrfj;*  ^,\"'  "°  oWectlon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

H.R.  16605 
Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcrico  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jack 
B.  Smith,  postmaster,  and  Charles  N  Martin 
Junior,  publisher  of  Atlantaa  Suburban  Re-' 
porter  of  AUanu,  Georgia,  are  relieved  ot  Ua- 

aiiS,^  "  '"'"*''  ^"""  '"  ""  "hount  of 
83,696.80,  an  amount  claimed  to  be  due  bv 
the  Post  Office  Department  tor  revenue  de- 
ficiencies resulting  from  errors  in  postage  on 
aecond-class  material  at  the  post  office  at 
foM  fn""-  ^Vl^i^'  ■"  ""  PeriSTfrZ  July 
wifith  K^?..'!®''  '"""much  as  the  material 
Which  Should  have  been  rated  second-class 
?Su/,1^  "?  '*«"><'-':'•«>  ""ice.  was  on  In- 
Btrucuons  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
■^f,  ^««""'*--.  ~ted.  handled  and  tSS- 
mltted  as  third-class  material  and  did  not  at 
any  Ume  receive  second-class  treatment 
.J"" J-  ?""'=*  N-  Marun,  Junior  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  the  obligation  of  83,696.80  which 
represents  the  differenUai  between  second- 
class  and  third-Class  service,  and  Jack  B 
Smth  postmaster,  u  llkewUe  relieved  ot  any 
obligation  related  thereto,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  la  further  lnstruct«l  to  rTkl 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  entrte.  to  removj 
.„  „!.  "^  "  "  amount  due  Inasmuch  as 
second-class  service  was  never  rendered. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

—f  ^  IJ'"'  '■  """"  'MOMSO'  and  insert 
•■•3,673  Je""*  *'  "''**  "W.flM-80"  and  toiert 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN         BEARCLOUD,         PERRY 
PRETTY   FAINT,    AGATHA   HORSE 
CHIEF     HOUSE,     MARIE     PRETTY 
PAINT       WALLACE.       AND       PERA 
PRETTY  PAINT  NOT  AFRAID 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  iH.R.  15805  > 
for  the  relief  of  Warren  Bearcloud  Pen-y 
ft-etty  Paint.  Agatha  Horse  Chief  House 
Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace,  and  Pera 
Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


November  17,  1970 

RICHARD  N.  STANFORD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  16965  > 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  N.  Stanford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  16966 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  6/ 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  etasembled.  That  Richard 
N.  Stanford  (Chief  Warrant  Officer.  United 
States  Atr  Force,  retired)  of  Fort  Walton 
Beach.  Florida.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  amount  of  »3.044.16. 
representing  the  living  quarters  allowance 
received  by  the  said  Richard  N.  Stanford  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  June  13.  1966,  through 
April  30,  1968,  while  he  was  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  Rheln- 
Maln  Air  Base.  Germany.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  ol  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  SUtes 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
ItabUlty  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  TYeasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Richard  N.  Stanford  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  speciAed  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  <a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  l>e  fined  in  any  sum  not 
eiceedlngCi.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "vSMi.ie"  and  Insert 
"1.931.62". 

Page  2.  line  I.  strike  -Unltd"  and  Insert 
'■United". 

Page  a.  line  13.  strike  'in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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amended,  and  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize  marketing 
research  and  promotion  projects  includ- 
ing paid  advertising  for  almonds,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and  insert  "in- 
serting before  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first 
proviso  the  following". 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "order."  and 
insert  "order". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate   amendments 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


were   con- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
theirnames: 

(Roll  No.  353] 

EUberg 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Pish 

Flowers 

Ford. 

Will  tarn  D. 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
GUbert 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Hal  pern 


IRENE  SADOWSKA  SULLIVAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1785)  for 
the  relief  of  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


Abbltt 

Abcmethy 

Adams 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

A^inall 

Baring 

BeaiLMd. 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Blntnik 

Brock 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Button 

Camp 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

Daddarto 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Devine 

Dowdy 

DulskI 

Bdmondson 


Mathlas 
Majr 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Mills 

Mize 

Mont^mery 

Murphy.  Ill' 

Ottingcr 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 


Hansen,  Wash.   Powell 


Hays 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

KurkendaU 

Langen 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McKneally 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mann 


Price.  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Rl\-er3 

Rodlno 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Bcheuer 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.r. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Symington 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wotd 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  342 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ADVERTISING   UNDER   ALMOND 
MARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  biU  (HJl.  13978)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 


THE   COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1252  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 


H.  Res  1252 
Beiolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
19519}  to  assure  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment to  every  American  seeking  work 
and  to  make  available  the  education  and 
training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify  for 
employment  consistent  with  his  hlgliest  po- 
tential and  capability,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  sections 
602,  SIS,  and  622  o[  said  bUl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendmenu  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mo5S> .  The  genUeman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SMITH),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1252 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
19519.  This  comprehensive  legislation 
will  answer  a  long-delayed  need  for  de- 
velopment of  a  national  manpower  policy 
to  be  implemented  by  reorganizing  and 
extending  the  present  manpower  system. 
The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  man- 
power legislation.  All  segments  of  our 
economy — business,  industry,  labor,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration — have 
testified  before  the  Education  and  Latwr 
Committee  on  the  necessity  to  stream- 
line, expand,  and  more  effectively  estab- 
lish a  system  that  will,  eventually,  train 
and  aid  millions  of  our  workers,  both 
young  people  and  elderly  unemployed,  to 
secure  employment  and  diminish  our 
welfare  and  relief  rolls. 

The  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  take 
decided  action  on  this  long-delayed  leg- 
islation meets  the  endorsement  of  about 
everybody  who  has  read  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Nixon  administration  entirely  endorse 
the  legislation  as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
received  by  Chairman  Perkins  from  J.  D. 
Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks: 

U.S.  DiPAaTMBNT  or  Lsaoa, 

OmCl:    OF  THE   SECaCTAIT. 

Washinf/ton.  September  30. 1970. 
Hon   Cabl  D.  Polkins. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chaibman  PmKtMs:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  advise  you  that  the  bill  entitled 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  Intro^ 
duced  today  by  Congressmen  O'Hara,  Quie. 
and  Stelger.  has  the  full  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. This  bin  is  a  responsible  re- 
sponse to  President  Nixon's  request  for  com- 
prehensive manpower  legislation  and  is  con- 
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aonant  with  the  bulc  prtnclples  of  manpower 
progrun  reform  he  proposed. 

Tou  may  be  sure  'hat  thia  bill  bu  my 
warmest  personal  support. 
Sincereiy. 

J.    O.    HOOGSOM. 

Secretary  o/  Labor 
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Mr.  Speak  T,  one  of  the  outsUnding 
features  of  the  blU  has  been  to  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  for  State  and  local 
employment  program  planners  to  train 
and  provide  suitable  workers  to  meet  the 
mdlvidual  local  needs  and  respond  to 
extraordinary  local  community  condi- 
tions. In  the  past  confusion  and  various 
activities  am'  administrative  restrictions 
have  seriously  handicapped  the  effective- 
ness of  manpower  programs.  Demands 
for  reform  of  these  unemployment  and 
employment  problems  have  come  from 
members  of  both  poliUcaJ  parties  and 
from  local  program  managers  and  na- 
Uonal  and  regional  advisory  committees 
This  bUl  will  eUminate  redtape,  stream- 
line many  programs  and  curuil  duplica- 
tion and  will  train  and  qualify  every 
American  reeking  work. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
the  £k;onomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964" 
individual  programs  have  lost  much  of 
their  flexibility.  Proliferation  of  train- 
ing programs  has  led  to  overlapping  and 
uncoordinated  services. 

H-R.  19519  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  program  to  pro- 
vide for  referral  to  employment,  train- 
ing and  related  services  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  veterans 
and  unemployed  youth.  This  bill  will  im- 
prove the  labor  market  by  developing  in- 
formaUon  systems  and  reducing  impedi- 
ments to  employment. 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  of 
nnancial  assistance  to  designated  prime 
sponsors,  or  other  pubUc  or  private  em- 
ployers to  help  such  employers  train  their 
employees  for  higher  level  Jobs 

A  pubUc  service  employment  program 
Is  authorized  and  a  number  of  Fedwal 
manpower  programs  are  provided;  12  bU- 

«^  inn"*."'''"^  ""■  ^^^  ""■  1372, 
»2.5  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $3 
bUllon  for  1974.  In  addiOon,  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  is  pro- 
vided for  comparaUve  evaluation  of  dif- 
ferent manpower  programs.  This  legta- 
laUon  passed  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  25  to  3 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  biU  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield  before  he  leaves  the  well  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  points  of  order 
522?       "**''"'  sections   502,   515,   and 

Mr.  MADDEN.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  this 
was  done  due  to  the  transfer  of  funds 
That  is  why  the  points  of  order  were 
waived. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  also  wonder 
about  the  IdenUty  of  Uie  author  of  thl» 
resolution  which  the  genUeman  from  In- 


diana has  submitted  to  the  Bouse  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  says  "for  the 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJt.  19519)  to 
assure  an  opportunity  for  employment  to 
every  American  seeking  work." 

Now,  how  does  this  bill  assure  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  every 
American  who  wants  to  work' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Well,  It  provides  oppor- 
tunities to  take  advantage  of  the  train- 
ing programs  offered,  and  that  will  in- 
sure an  opportmiity  for  employment.  If 
he  is  otherwise  unqualified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  Is  a  real  opti- 
mist. Whoever  wrote  that  resolution  is  a 
real  optimist  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  agree  with  me  on  that 
Mr.  MADDEN.  WeU,  anyway,  it  wui 
greatly  aid  In  reducing  unemployment 
which  I  think  is  very  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

iMr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  ResoluUon  1252  provides  for 
2  hours  of  debate  for  the  conslderaUon 
of  the  bill  HJl.  19519.  It  is  an  open  rule 
It  does  waive  points  of  order  on  secUons 
502,  515,  and  522,  because  those  three 
secUona  transfer  funds,  and  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  waive  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  coordinate  and  unify  many  separately 
funded  and  administered  manpower 
training  programs  into  a  single  program 
to  Insure  maximum  benefiu  for  those 
served. 

Over  the  last  decade  manpower  train- 
ing programs  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  These  programs  were  developed 
separately  to  meet  what  were  believed  to 
Be  diverse  problems  or  groups.  Funds 
w-ere  allocated  on  a  category  basts  and 
administrative  personnel  proliferated 
This  patchwork  approach  with  dlfused 
responsibility  among  several  agencies 
has  made  It  impossible  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective Pederal-State-local  partnership 
lor  deUvery  of  manpower  services. 

The  President,  in  his  manpower  mes- 
sage last  year,  urged  a  complete  reform 
and  restructuring  of  our  manpower  pro- 
grams. This  the  bUl  seeks  to  do. 

State  and  local  planners  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  more  flexibility  to  develop 
local  programs  to  meet  local  needs 
rather  than  to  be  required  to  Bt  such 
needs  into  a  federally  developed  category 
assistance  program.  The  blU  also  elimi- 
nates the  categorical  earmarking  of 
funds  and  moves  to  the  block-grant  ap- 
proach in  which  {imCs  are  available  for 
manpower  programs  and  services  pur- 
poses but  individual  Sute  and  local  ad- 
ministrators can  use  funds  as  they  deter- 
mme  best  fit  their  local  sItuaUons 

The  bill  seeks  to  set  the  framework  for 
a  closer  partnership  between  cities  and 
states  in  planning  and  administering 
manpower  programs.  This  is  done  to 
help  eliminate  duplicaUon  of  programs 
gaps  in  services,  and  much  of  the  gen- 
eral confusion  which  now  characterizes 
the  situation. 

TiUe  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  a  comprehensive  de- 


livery system  for  manpower  services  by 
"?.?.  °i  «»-«mentB  he  will  enter  into 

..  o?J*™°"  *"<*  mayors  of  major 
cities.  This  authority  to  restructure  the 
existing  programs  is  the  heart  of  the  bill 

TiUe  n  establishes  a  new  program  for 
upgrading  skills  of  employed  workers  and 
Will  be  incorporated  into  the  restructur- 
mg  authorized  by  title  I.  states  will  re- 
«J;e  80  percent  Federal  assistance 

Title  m  creates  a  new  public  service 
employment  program  to  provide  jobs  for 
unemployed  persons  to  whom  regular 
employment  is  not  available.  Federal 
funds  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  Thi-s,  too.  wUl  he  incorpo- 
rated into  the  overall  program  of  UUe  I 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
by  tiUe  rv  of  the  bOl  to  undertake  man- 
power research  studies,  demonstrations 
and  pUot  projects  in  order  to  continu- 
ously develop  more  successful  programs 
A  computerized  job  bank  is  also  author- 
ized. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  1972  and  $3,000,000,000  for  1973 
In  each  year  one-quarter  of  the  funds 
are  allocated  to  title  IV  projects  and  the 
remaining  to  programs  set  up  to  Utles  I 
n,  and  UI.  At  least  18.75  percent  of  this 
must  be  used  for  UUe  m  programs  The 
tiUe  also  aUocates  funds  among  the 
States  by  formula. 

The  adralnlstraUon  supports  the  bill 
There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adopUon  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resoluUon. 

The  previous  quesUon  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Uie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  conslderaUon 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19519)  to  assure  an  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  every  Amer- 
ican seeking  work  and  to  make  available 
the  educaUon  and  training  needed  by 
any  person  to  qualify  for  employment 
consistent  with  his  highest  potenUal  and 
capability,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  quesUon  is  on  the  moUon  of- 
fered by  the  genUcman  from  Kentucky 

(Mr.  PZHKIKS). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMTrrZE    OF    THB    WHOLT 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld- 
eraUon of  the  bill  H.R.  19519,  with  Mr 
Bkooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dLspensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  PaniuNS) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sieio- 
XR).  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R 
19519.  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act, 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  measures 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  EducaUon  and  Labor  this  session. 
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But  I  would  not  be  standtog  here  today 
if  it  were  not  for  the  diligent  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  my  colleagues  Jm  O'Hara, 
DoMiNicK  DnHiELS,  BILL  Steioer,  and  At 
QniE.  These  are  Uie  men  who  did  the 
work  and  put  together  a  truly  bipartisan 
bill.  They  are  to  be  compUmented  and 
congratulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  draws  upon 
many  of  the  best  proposals  that  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Steicer, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Uie  administration  and 
othei-s  who  have  submitted  bills  to  our 
committee.  It  mcorporates  a  number  of 
provisions  that  were  developed  over  sev- 
eral montlis  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  It  is  the  result 
of  direct  discussions  between  committee 
members  of  both  parUes  and  the  Labor 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
advised  me  that  this  bill  has  'the  full 
support  of  the  administration"  and  his 
"warmest  personal  support."  It  has  been 
reported  out  by  our  committee  with  a 
25  to  3  vote. 

In  this  bill,  we  do  something  about  ris- 
ing unemployment:  we  do  something 
about  inadequate  pubUc  services  in  our 
communities;  and  we  do  something  about 
simplifying  the  existing  tangle  of  job 
training  programs. 

It  will  replace  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  the 
manpower  provisions  of  the  Ek:onomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Under  one 
broad  and  flexible  authority  it  will  re- 
form the  delivery  of  our  manpower  train- 
ing programs. 

Since  1962  these  programs  have  grown 
from  $70  million  to  $1.6  billion  a  year. 
Over  1.3  million  persons  now  parUclpate 
each  year  in  Uiese  programs. 

At  present  most  of  these  programs  are 
administered  through  over  10.000  con- 
tracts which  the  Labor  Department  has 
with  a  wide  variety  of  program  sponsors. 
The  scope  and  complexity  of  these  pro- 
grams have  outgrown  Uie  Labor  Depart- 
ment's capacity  to  administer  them  di- 
recUy  In  an  efflcient  and  effecUve 
manner. 

Un<Jer  the  comprehensive  manpower 
act  the  money  to  pay  for  these  manpower 
programs  will  be  given  to  State  and  local 
governments  who  will  be  prime  sponsors. 
In  this  bill  a  State,  a  city,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  cities  and/or  counties  are  eligible 
to  be  designated  prime  sponsors  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

These  prime  sponsors  will  be  able  to 
Plan  and  administer  comprehensive 
manpower  programs  shaped  to  meet  Uie 
unique  needs  of  their  areas.  Such  plans 
will  be  approved  and  funded  by  the  Labor 
Department.  Most  manpower  programs 
will  be  conducted  through  such  prime 
sponsors. 

A  prime  sponsor  generally  will  not 
operate  programs.  He  will  be  the  local 
broker.  In  consultation  with  his  local, 
broadly  representative  manpower  coun- 
cil, he  wUl  identify  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  community  which  he  feels  are  best 
equipped  to  provide  a  particular  service. 

This  is  a  major  reform.  We  used  to 
have  federally  established  programs, 
each  with  its  own  budget.  Under  that 
scheme  the  Labor  Department  used  to 
tell  the  communities  what  services  they 
should  and  could  proride.  Now  the  States 
CXVI 2372— Part  28 
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and  clUes  are  going  to  tell  the  Federal 
Government  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  most  important  thing  this  bill 
does,  however,  is  to  create  jobs.  Title  ni 
of  this  bill  established  a  public  service 
employment  program.  This  program  will 
provide  Jobs  for  unemployed  persons  who 

cannot  get  regular  work.  Local  officials 

such  as  your  mayors  or  county  judges 

Governors,  and  other  public  agencies  and 
insUtutions  will  design  and  operate  these 
programs.  We  feel  that  there  are  many, 
many  needed  public  services  to  such 
areas  as  health,  public  safety,  educaUon, 
rural  development,  recreaUon,  mainte- 
nance of  parks,  streets  and  other  public 
facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  bousing. 
beauUflcation,  and  conservation.  We  see 
this  program  as  liaving  a  double  benefit: 
It  will  give  people  worthwhile  jobs,  and 
it  will  help  provide  urgenUy  needed  serv- 
ices to  the  community. 

I  know  that  down  my  way  we  need  this 
type  of  program  in  the  worst  sort  of  way. 
Just  in  a  three-  or  four-county  area 
anrand  my  home  county  I  would  estimate 
we  could  put  500  to  600  people  to  work 
repairing  buildings  and  roads  and  houses 
and  restoring  the  environment  which  is 
being  torn  up  by  all  the  strip  mining,  and 
performing  many  other  tasks  which 
would  tremendously  benefit  these  little 
rural  communities  where  there  is  tro  job 
opportuniUes  and  no  chance  this  work 
would  get  done  any  other  way. 

The  committee  has  taken  great  pains 
to  assure  that  these  will  be  real,  not 
"make  work"  Jobs.  In  addition,  where 
the  applicant  and  the  Labor  Department 
agree  it  is  appropriate,  further  tralrung 
to  public  service  employees  will  be  pro- 
vided under  other  UUes  to  the  act  to  or- 
der to  qualify  them  for  Jobs  not  support- 
ed under  this  act. 

Tlie  need  for  a  program  of  public 
service  employment  has  long  been 
stressed  by  many  public  officials,  econ- 
omists, and  manpower  experts.  Its  en- 
actment at  this  Ume  is  vital.  Unemploy- 
ment has  now  reached  5.5  peroent,  the 
highest  rate  to  7  years.  During  the 
months  that  this  legislation  has  been  un- 
der consideration,  Uie  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed have  tocreased  by  1.7  million 
persons. 

PtoaUy,  UUe  IV  of  the  bUl  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  make  direct  Fed- 
eral grants  to  order  to  conUnue  some 
nationally  administered  programs  siich 
as  the  Green  Thumb  for  older  workers 
special  programs  for  Indians.  Job  Corps' 
and  some  pilot  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  1  would  now 
like  to  Insert  a  brief  UUe-by-UUe 
summary: 

Trru:-»T-Tm.E  Sviuuit 

TTFLE    I MANPOWEB    SERVICES   PHOGXaM 

ThlB  title  authonzn  the  SecreMry  of  Labor, 
prlnclpAlly  througb  agreemenu  with  CSov- 
emors  and  mayors  of  larger  dUea  (100.000 
population  or  more)  azul  rural  areas  with 
high  unemploymenc  and  aubstantial  out- 
nrUgraUon.  acting  as  ■prune  spomiors'.  to 
provide  a  decentralized,  comprehensive  de- 
livery system  for  manpower  services.  Prime 
sponsors,  subnuttlng  acceptable  plans,  win 
be  authorized  to  design  a  manpower  pro- 
gram Incorporating  the  "mix"  of  services 
which  best  meeu  local  needs  and  problems. 


All  workable  and  etfectlve  forms  of  remedial 
actions  are  authorised.  Including  progism 
approaches  developed  under  current  leglsla- 
tion  MDTA-type  ualnlng.  uelghttorhood 
youth  corps  projecu.  work  eipertenoe  and 
umtnlng  of  the  "mainstream"  and  "new  ca- 
reers" variety  and  so  forth. 

Section  104  provides  that  the  following 
shall   be  eligible  to  the  prune  sponsors: 

(1)  Any  state; 

(2)  Any  city  with  a  population  of  100  000 
or  more; 

(3)  Any  county  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government  of  100,000  or  more  persona 
having  general  governmental  powers  sub- 
stantially similar  to  a  city  and  eenrlng  a 
suabUntlal  port  of  a  functioning  labor  mar- 
ket area; 

(4)  The  largest  city  of  any  State  which 
does  not  have  a  city  of  100.000; 

(5)  Any  combination  of  units  of  local 
general  government  covering  a  geographical 
area  having  a  populaUon  of  100.000  or  more 
and  which  serves  a  aubelantlal  part  of  a 
f  unctloiung  labor  market  area; 

(S)  nmts  of  government  In  rural  areas 
with  Bubotantlal  outmlgrauon  and  high  un- 
employment,  IrrcspecUve  of  the  population 

At  present,  the  Deparunent  of  Labor  is 
dealing  with  over  lOWO  dlflerent  sponsors 
in  administering  various  manpower  programs 
under  their  Jurlsdlcuon.  Under  this  bill 
that  number  would  be  substantially  reduced 
necause  most  manpower  programs  wm  be 
conducted  through  such  prune  spoiisors  It 
would  appear  thai  after  the  criteria  In  the 
bin  are  applied,  some  300  to  350  units  of 
government  would  qualify  for  prime  soon- 
sor  status. 


ITTLE  n— occdpatiomal  dpceadimc 
This  UUe  establishes  a  new  program  for 
upgrading  Uie  akUls  of  workers  m  private  and 
public  employment.  Employers  will  be  as- 
sisted Uj  meeting  Uie  training  cosu  of  mov. 
Ing  employees  to  more  responsible  and  better 
paying  Jobe  and.  at  the  same  time,  opening 
up  entry  opportunlues  for  unemployed  work- 
ers. Bonuses  will  be  awarded  to  employers 
who  retain  upgraded  employees  for  1-2  years 
after  their  training. 

■rrrLX  ra— rPBuc  service  ehplotmxnt 
This  UUe  esUbllshes  a  public  service  em- 
ployment  program.  This  program  will  provide 
employment  in  needed  pubUo  aervlcos  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  for 
whom  other  employment  Is  not  available 
Eligible  applicants  are  the  prime  sponsors  I 
Just  described  and  other  pubUc  agencies  and 
InsUtuUons.  FWIeral  funds  wiu  be  available 
to  pay  80%  of  the  program  coct. 

The  creation  of  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  reflects  the  recognlUon  that 
an  ellecuve  manpower  policy  must  Include 
massive  Job  creation.  "The  comprehensive 
manpower  act"  now  before  you  authoriacs 
that  a  minimum  of  18  and  »i  percent  of  the 
annual  funds  appropriated  be  used  for  title 
m.  If.  for  example.  2  billion  Is  appropriated 
for  fUcal  year  1971.  a  minimum  of  «375  mil- 
lion would  be  devoted  to  public  service  em- 
ployment. Thus,  at  an  average  cost  of  as  000 
per  Job,  for  example,  (the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  80  percent  of  the  costs,  or 
•4,000)  about  M.OOO  new  Jobs  would  be 
created. 

Clearly  the  need  for  public  service  em- 
ployment exists.  The  Kemer  Commission 
recommended  1  million  Jobs.  The  commis- 
sion on  t«chnology,  automation  and  eco- 
nomic progress  In  1SS6  suted  that  there  are 
S.3  million  Jobe  that  can  be  ailed.  A  study 
done  by  Harold  Shepard  for  the  Upjohn  In- 
stitute based  on  a  survey  of  mayors  indi- 
cates that  143.000  Jobs  could  be  quickly 
filled  by  the  disadvantaged  in  the  cities  of 
lOO.OOO  or  more  In  municipal  agencies  alone 
if  Federal  funds  were  available  for  salary 
support. 
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with  the  natlon&l  over&U  UDemployment 
rate  at  fi.5  percent  In  September  additional 
Jobs  are  needed  In  the  inner  cltlee  and  rural 
areaa  that  feed  the  urban  unempIOTment 
pools.  At  the  37  days  ol  hearings  the  select 
subcommittee  on  labor  held  on  proposed 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation,  the 
committee  learned  that  existing  training 
programs  are  undermined  because  ol  an  acute 
shoruge  of  Jobs  for  those  who  graduate. 

The  AFL-CIO  testified: 

■■A  Federal  program  to  create  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  for  the  longterm  unemployed  and 
seriously  underemployed  was  needed  m  196S 
and  1969.  It  is  even  more  esseuual  today  .  .  . 
While  no  one  would  deny  the  Importance  of 
training  In  helping  the  disadvantaged  to 
adjust  to  society,  training  in  and  of  ILseif  is 
not  enough.  It  would  compound  the  prob- 
lem to  give  training  and  hope  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  then  throw  them  back  into 
the  morass  from  which  they  came.  We  must 
not  make  this  mistake." 

The  noted  economist  Professor  Charles  O. 
Kllllngaworth  also  attested  to  the  urgent 
need  for  developing  a  large-scale  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  now.  He  said  that 
"the  great  merit  of  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  is  that  It  could  be  aimed 
speciflcaily  at  thoee  sectors  of  the  labor 
market  that  benefit  least  from  the  growth 

of  aggregate  demand."  That  is,  the  leas-sklii-  _       ^«t^vi.cij 

ed  and  the  iess-educated  reap  much  less     than  under  existing  manpower  leglsJa-     concurrence    of     the     Deuartment     of 
than  a  proportionate  rtiare  of  the  benefits  of     tion.  At  this  point   let  me  sumnirize     Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wrif are  for  any 

economic   growth.   Having  the   Government      thneo  r>r«„i„i .._.  .i..  .....-_.?,        .""^""^      k„. ..i    -_.._.___"""""'"*?"' 

create   some   new  Jobs   is   the   best    way   to 
remedy  this  situation. 
TrrLE  IV — aracut.  feoekal  acspoNsiBiLi-ncs 
This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

There  were  a  couple  of  questions  1 
wanted  to  direct  to  the  Chairman  on  title 
I  and  on  tiUe  m.  The  Chairman  makes 
the  statement  that  it  would  not  weaken 
vocational  education.  However,  Ls  it  not 
true  that  under  title  I  we  would  author- 
ize mayors,  community  action  agencies 
to  set  up  dual  training  systems  includ- 
ing almost  every  educational  function, 
and  there  is  no  requirement  that  they 
use  the  e.xisting  school  system.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  PERiONS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen 


the  vocational  educational  agencies  This 
requirement  deals  with  applicaUons  of 
prime  sponsors  and  the  section  specifi- 
cally provides:  •utUizing,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  those  services  and  facili- 
ties which  are  available,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  of  the  reasonable 
cost,  from  Federal.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, including  but  not  limited  to  the 
State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local 
educational  agencies,  postsecondary 
training  and  education  institutions,  and 
community  action  agencies,  but  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  utilization  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  private  agencies,  institutions 
and  organizations  (such  as  private  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  private  em- 


tlewoman   from   Oregon,   with   all   her  P'oyment  agencies,  and  private  educa- 

knowledge  and  ability,  she  can  realize  "onal  and  vocational  institutions)  which 

that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  nor  does  can,  at  comparable  cost,  provide  substan- 

this  bill  set  up  another  or  a  "dual  train-  """y  equivalent  training  or  services  or 

in«  system"  throughout  America.  This  otherwise  aid  in  reducing  more  quickly 

,\,  Pf ""''  *  better  organized  system  unemployment  or  current  and  prospec- 

of  delivering  manpower  programs,  utiliz-  "^c  manpower  shortages"; 

ing  existing   agencies  more   effectively  Section   108  of   the  bill  requires  the 


those  provLsions  of  the  bill  calling  for  an  Anancial   assistance  for  services   of 

educational  agency  Involvement.  "health,  education,  or  welfare  nature  " 
The    Comprehensive    Manpower    Act         I"  this  regard,  section  lOSia)  provides 

H.R.  19519,  consolidates  existing  author-  *"** '  wote: 

to  conduct  a  program  Of  manpower  r«Hlarch      i*;  b  ."oT  . K^"ri"^'*    Principally    in    tlUe  ,„i^'   ^.f^   »'   ^^   >h»U    not    issue 

studies  and  exWtoenUl.  demonstration  and      .'^'  fj  "i^  Economic  Opportunity  Act  '"'t^„Jfiy""'°?L"*°"^"»  ■"  performance, 

puot  projects.  In  addiuon,  the  Secretary  is     5?°,  "»«    Manpower   Development    and  LJi^i^    '?      ^   ^.;~'*<"  *"  •"'»"«*  'or 

Suiedupim  to  develop  a  comprehensive  sys-      Training  Act.  "  chaj^?.,  „„h''*".1'^-  r","""""'  "  «'"« 

tern   of    labor   market    Information    and    to  Let   me    say    to    the    geotleladv    from  nJov^^  Jn^^^f  ,        .  !"•  ""*  "'  »^^'  °°' 

conduct  a  program  of  manpower  utiUzaUon      Oregon  that  title  KB)   of  th.  V^n„™5^  K^uh  .h?^  h      "^'"°°"  '"  ''"'"="  °'  * 

in  labor  shortage  and   labir^  surplus  areas.      OPMrtUrStv  Ac    rnnfi.,?;  .T     ^^°"^'^  ''eal'J.educaUon  or  welfare  character  under 

-  vJl>pon.uniiy  Act  contains  no  specif.c  re-  ">'=  "'■•  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained 

quirement  with  respect  to  the  utilization  ""'  «"icurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 

of    vocational    education    agencies    and  ^^"^"<'°,"'?''w«"»"  Such  services  include 
resources. 

The  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  correctional 


The  title  authorizes  a  program  of  evaluation 
studies,  a  Joint  labor-OEO  study  of  antic- 
ipated barriers  to  employment  and  training 
and  technical  assistance  for  persons  engaged 
In  the  administration  of  manpower  programs. 
This  title  also  Instructs  the  secretary  to 
develop  a  national  computerized  Job  bank 
and  to  launch  and  report  on  a  special  re- 
search-pilot program  on  developing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sona in  federally-assisted  programs.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  secretary  may  conduct  serv- 
Icea  and  activities  authorized  elsewhere  In 
the  bUl  and  Incorporates  the  provisions  for 
the  Job  corps  currently  contained  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  act. 

TrTl.K    V MISCXLLANEOUS 

This  title  contains  a  series  of  miscellane- 
ous provisions,  including  appropriations, 
funding,  reports,  relationships  with  other 
agenclea  and  effects  of  existing  laws.  Appro- 
priations authorized  under  this  title  ri£e 
from  ta  bUUon  for  PY  1972  to  $3  billion  for 
FT  1974.  Funds  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows; 
Three-quarters  for  the  conduct  of  title  I.  II 
and  HI  and  one-quarter  for  title  IV.  On  a 
luttlonwide  tiaals.  not  less  than  18.75  percent 
appropriated  under  the  act  Is  to  be  used  for 
public  service  employment  under  title  ni. 
The  title  also  provides  for  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  states  and  areas  and  provides  ad- 
ditional financial  assutance  to  governmental 
units  which  cooperate  on  an  areawlde  basu 
and  to  prime  sponsors  who  coordinate  with 
vocational  education  agencies. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  major  step  In 
the  direction  of  assuring  every  American  citi- 
zen an  opportunity  for  gainful  productive 
employment.  It  Is  no  ctire-all,  but  it  la  our 
best  effort  In  tlua  vltallj  Unportant  art*. 


Manpower  Act  requiring  the  Involvement 
and  utilization  of  vocational  education 
agencies  and  resources  are  applicable  to 
both  the  authorities  formerly  contained 
In  the  Manpower  and  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  authorities  for- 
merely  contained  in  title  KB)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Section  104(b)(2)  requires  vocational 
education  agencies  to  be  represented  on 
the  Manpower  Council  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor. In  this  connection  section  104(b)  (2) 
specifies  as  one  of  the  condlUons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  manpower  services 
councB,  and  I  quote:  "Provide  that  the 
council  shall  Include  members  who  are 
representatives  of  community  action 
programs;  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice: education  and  training  agencies  and 
Institutions,  including  vocational  educa- 
tional agencies  and  community  post 
secondary  educational  and  training  In- 
stitutions; social  service  programs.  In- 
cluding child  care,  environmental  qual- 
ity, health,  recreational,  v<M;ational 
rehabilitation,  and  welfare  agencies;  in- 
dustrial development  organizations;  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  business;  labor; 
and  veterans  organizations": 

Section  105(b(  (6)  requires  that  to  the 
extent  appropriate  use  of  local  services 
already  available  Including  specifically 


but  are  not  limited  to  baalc  or  general  edu- 
cation: educational  programs  conducted  In 
>nal  InsUtutlons;  institutional 
tralmng;  health.  chUd  care,  and  other  sup- 
portive services;  and  new  careers  and  Job 
restructuring  In  the  health,  education  and 
welfare  professions. 

With  respect  to  tiUe  IV  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  dealing  with  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  the  man- 
power field  concurrence  in  any  training 
components  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  language  is  to  be  found  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  which  reads  in  part: 

Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire Instllutionai  training,  approprute  ar- 
rangementa  for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  section  504  a  bonus  funding  incen- 
tive is  provided  to  encourage  prime  spon- 
sors to  Involve  vocational  education 
agencies  In  program  development  and  ac- 
tiviUes.  The  specific  language  b  to  be 
found  In  section  504 (di  and  reads: 

(d)  The  amount  avauable  pursuant  to 
clause  (I)  IB)  of  subaectlon  (a)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tbls  subsection  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  financial  assistance  as  an  incentive 
for  the  establishment  by  the  prime  sponsor 
of  appropriate  procedures  for  coordination 
and  cooperaUon  with  agencies  admlnUtering 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor.  Financial 
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assistance  provided  to  any  such  prime  spon- 
sor may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an 
additional  20  per  centum  of  the  financial 
assistance  otherwise  ayaUable  to  such  prime 
sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon. 
The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  eetabUsh  criteria  for  the  estabiUhment 
of  such  procedures. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  tlie  gentlelady— 
which  to  me  further  emphasizes  the 
importance  which  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  attaches  to  the  involvement  of 
existmg  educational  agencies  and  re- 
sources— there  are  requirements  for  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  regarding  the  utUization  of  voca- 
tional education  resources  in  manpower 
programs.  In  this  regard  section  525(a) 
reads: 

Tbc  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  January  20.  1972.  on 
the  extent  to  which  community  colleges  area 
vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  other 
vocational  educaUonal  agencies  and  institu- 
tions are  being  utilized  to  carry  out  man- 
power  training  programs  supported  In  whole 
OT  m  part  from  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  and  thu 
Act.  the  extent  to  which  administrative  steps 
nave  been  taken  and  are  being  taken  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  such  facilities  and  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  further  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  required  to  assure  effective 
coordination  and  utilization  of  such  facllluea 
and  agencies  to  the  end  that  all  federally 
supported  manpower  and  vocational  educa- 
tlonal  programs  can  more  effectively  accom- 
plish their  objectives  of  providing  all  per- 
sona needing  occupational  training  an  od- 
I>ortunlty  for  such  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  Ricord  communica- 
tions of  endorsement  for  the  legislation 
and  acclaim  for  certain  features  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  expressed 
In  a  letter  of  November  n  to  me  from 
the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  a  letter  of 
November  16  from  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association 
to    my    distinguished    coUeague    from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Jakis G. OHara. a  memo- 
randum from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
Wonal  Advisory  Council  on  VocaUonal 
Education  of  November  13  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  EducaUon.  a  letter  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Vo- 
cational   AssoclaUon    to    the    Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower  dated  Novem- 
ber 12.  a  commtmlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare dated  November  13  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  a  communication 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power m  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
dated    November    13    to    the   Executive 
Director    of    the    American    Vocational 
Association,  a  communication  dated  No- 
vember 12  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advi.sory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  from  the  A.s.si5tant 
Secretary  for  Manpower  in  the  US  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  a  communication 
dated    November    12   addressed    to    the 
Chah-man    of    the    NaUonal    Advisory 
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Council  on  Vocational  Education  from 
my  dUtlnguished  colleagues,  James 
O'Hara  and  Bili.  Steicir: 

Nationsi.  LcAcmr  of  Cities. 

U.S.    CONFEOENCX    OE   MAYORS. 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  17.  1370 
Hon.  Cari.  D.  PERitiMs. 
Oioirman,    Commfltee    on    Educofion    and 

Labor,  nayb-urn  House  Office  BuiUting 

Waihington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  mayors  through- 
out  the  nation  strongly  endorse  and  urge  the 
immediate  passage  of  HJt.  19519.  "The  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act."  This  bill  war- 
rants their  full  support  because  of  two  basic 
concepts:  first,  this  legislation  would  for 
the  first  time  give  local  elected  officials  the 
opportunity  to  place  and  operate  manpo«-er 
programs;  second,  this  legiaUUon  if  enacted 
would  result  In  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  launched  from  the  Federal 
level  to  local  governments  thereby  provldUig 
Jobs  that  are  sorely  needed  at  a  tUne  when 
unemployment  conUnues  to  rise. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  C.S.  Conference 
or  Mayors  and  National  League  of  cities  have 
supported  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs  which  enable  citizens  to  be 
trained  and  placed  in  meaningful  Jobs  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  that  Mayors  be  allowed 
to  assume  leading  roles  in  the  coordination 
or  manpower  programs  at  the  local  level 

In  1967.  the  Senate  considered  the  Emer- 
pncy  Employment  Act  of  1967  which  would 
^"^  !'"'V'i^  Federally  funded  Jobs  at  the 
local  level.  This  measure  unfortunately  failed 
by  only  a  few  votes  Both  the  National  Leaime 
of  Cltlea  and  the  US.  Conference  of  jS^ 
ration  '"'■«'«>■>«  pushing  for  this  Ifjls- 

,^^IJV?^  f '  •""■  °'  ">•  *°°"»1  Con- 
™^V,?S^  '  ""  '**«"'  •'"'  "«  conference, 
re^lutlons  and  poUcy  were  adopted  urging 

m,.„  .l''"  *"  P»^  legislation  giving ^if 
mayors  the  opportunity  to  piu,  and  oAraxe 
i^ll"'.';'^*'"  P^P-ams.  In  addition,  both 
organizations  urged  Immediate  adoption  of 
a  massive  public  service  employment  Dro- 
gram.  At  every  Annual  ConvenSon  of  OM 
organl^tions  amce  1968.  manpower-4^ 
il^  ?  J"^  '°'  ""  u'wrnployed  and  under- 
employed-has  been  a  major  topic  of  dlsc^. 


on  the  whole,  that  is  no  longer  true  today  A 
recent  report  released  by  Uie  KaUonaJ  As- 
sociation of  Community  Development  shows 
that  the  mayors  are  Increasingly  taking  the 
lead  in  coordmatlng  the  various  man^wer 
programs  and  that  community  action  aeen- 
cles.  which  have  a  coordinating  role  arT be- 
ginning to  look  With  favor  on  Uie  trend 
Quoting  from  the  report; 

The  Mayors  of  Americas  cities  are  m  a  verv 
plvoul  position  with  regard  to  manpower 
In  most  cases,  the  Mayors  are  seen  by  the 
community  action  agencies  not  as  a  threat- 
ening force,  but  potentially  as  a  helpful  force 
Th.  if  """J'"'""*  o'  manpower  programs. 
The  basis  of  an  alliance  exists  between  the 
community  action  agency  and  the  Mayors  in 
seeking  greater  local  dclermmatlon  and  con- 
trol. 

Hopefully  the  facta  outlined  above  wiu 
clear  some  of  the  quesuons  relauve  to  the 
mayors'  desire  to  take  a  lead  role  In  local 
manpower  programs  and  aa  to  how  the 
mayors  role  m  coordlnaung  these  vital  pro- 
grams  Is  perceived  at  the  local  level 

We  again  urge  on  behalf  of  the  nations 
mayors  immediate  passage  of  BJt.  19619. 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act"  Much 
of  our  legislative  effort  was  spent  earlier  this 
year  m  pushing  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
We  were  most  pleased  by  Uie  large  vote  on 
^nT"'^  legislation,  sunilar  to  the  House 
biU.  by  that  body.  We  urge  you  to  use  your 
mfluenoe  to  secure  immediate  action  in  the 
House  so  that  a  bill  can  be  approved  and  for- 
wded  to  the  President  before  this  session 

.wi?  <;f'"=""^<'n-  »•  would  like  to  pouit  out 
.^  .^!^''°"  '"  Rttempting  to  cope  with 
the  iinemployment  now  facing  the  nauon 
wll^  imlted  authority  and  limited  resources 
This  leglslauon.  if  enacted  and  Implemented 
mmedlately,  would  go  a  long  way  m  asal«. 
Ing  them  In  meeting  the  baalc  need— a  de- 
cent job  with  a  decent  wage— for  many  of 
our  citizens.  With  contmuUig  rise  of  uMm- 
ployment  tuat  basic  need  cannot  be  met 
without  the  help  of  the  Federal  government 
Smcereiy, 

John  J.  OtrNTHBt, 
Executive  Director, 


Basolutlona  and  poUcy  are  mere  words  un- 
less  supported   by  acuon.  Ftor  the  past   IB 

Srr^"'  '"™  '^^  ">'  "-«  "'^'lon 
through  manpower  seminars  which  have 
been  held  throughout  the  oounUylSJ  wWch 
have  involved  city  officials  of  o«r  100  cluL 
ine  seminars  were  moat  productive  In  that 
they  demonatrated  the  wUUngneai  on  the 
part  of  local  ofBclals  to  becomfdtJecly  ^. 
volved  In  seeking  soluoons  to  the  problem  of 
providing  training  and  providing  Jobs  at  the 
^  'f™'  *'«'  ""'""gb  the«.  dlS:i«,ions  the 
need  for  the  mayor  to  be  the  major  coordi- 
nating force  and  the  need  for  a  massive  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  wa.  quite 
clear.  Porttinately.  as  menuoned  above  the 
manpower  leguiauon  befo.-e  you  conUlns 
these  concepts. 

It  was  after  the«  seminars,  this  display  of 
o,^T\ '""  .""PO""  program,  on  tli  l^l 
of  the  local  omclau.  that  the  U.S.  Depart, 
ment  of  Labor  offered  granla  to  appVoS- 
mately  135  of  our  larger  cities  to  proVide 
mayors  With  manpower  planning  peiionnel 
As  of  the  first  of  November.  B7  cltlM  had  se. 
cured  final  approval  of  tHelr  grant  applica- 
tions; others  were  awaiting  funding.  This 
personnel  win  mdeed  help  local  offldals  In 
?^'r^*  "^  developing  our  human 
There  are  those  concerned  about  the  con- 
flict  at  tUe  local  level  a«  lo  who  wlU  operate 
these  programs  If  Uie  legislation  before  lou 
^  enacted.  A  few  yeam  ago  theni  wa.  Evi- 
dence that  In  some  dues  the  community  ac- 
uon agency  and  city  hall  were  at  odds.  But 
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Wash  ixgton,  DC.  November  l$  ino 
Hon.  Jaius  O.  o-Hara,  '.^"v. 

OS.  House  at  KepresentaHves. 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

Drar  Mi.  O'Hara:  This  la  In  response  to 
your  request  for  comments  on  the  Oompre- 
henslve  Manpower  Act  (H.R.  19S19I  We 
concur  with  the  overall  purpose  of  this  bUl 
To  assure  an  opportunity  lor  employment 

available  the  education  and  training  needed 
-Lff  """^"^  "  ■'"•"'y  '<"■  employment 
c^"abim;  ."'■■>  "^  "'«'""  Poten^tlarand 
Also,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
responaiblilty  for  the  adSlnlstraUon  of  a 
TJ!^*"  """"oP-n^t  program  muat  be  tied 
dowT,  to  prevent  dupllcauon .  overlapping  and 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  ihe  pro" 

-.S.l''  ""'If' '  ™°="b  >•  fat  of  making  the 
public  education  system  reaponalve  and 
responsible  for  providing  the  educauon  and 
training  component  of  any  manpower  deiel- 
opment  program. 

We  commend  the  architects  of  this  leeUla- 
Uon  for  including  the  following  provlioM 

(ai  Vocational  educators  shall  serve  on  the 
Manpower  Senlces  Councils   (Sec    104(bii. 

(b>  Prime  sponMjrs  must  use  to  the  extent 
appropriate  the  services  and  faculties  of 
vocauonal  and  technical  schools  and  area 
aklU  centers  in  carrying  out  the  InstituUonal 
trainlnc  and  educational  ooraponenu  of  a 
compreheiulve  manpower  plan   iSec.  105(b| 
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(c)  Through  the  State  comprehennive  man- 
power plan  the  State  must  take  additional 
■tepe  to  assure  the  participation  of  State- 
supported  vocaUonal  ©ducaUon  agencies  In 
prime  aponnors'  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  and  sc- 
tWltlea    (Sec.    107(b)  (1-3)). 

<d)  Beyond  regular  program  funds  special 
lncentl?e  p-anU  (up  to  »7S  mllUon  In  FY 
73  wlU  be  made  to  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  who  develc^  exemplary  linkages  be- 
tween manpower  programi  and  vocational 
education  (Sec.  60i(d)). 

(e)  HEW  and  Labor  must  concur  In  any 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance, 
and  guidelines  which  would  affect  the  role 
and  function  of  vocactonal  education  agen- 
cies (Sec.  108). 

( f )  Any  components  of  comprehensive 
manower  program  applications  which  deal 
with  vocational  education  and  Institutional 
training  must  be  approved  jointly  by  HEW 
and  Labor  (See.  108). 

(g)  Within  six  months  of  the  CMA'a  effec- 
tive date.  HEW  and  Labor  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  utilisation  of  area  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  under  CMA  and 
the  steps  taken  to  Increase  their  utilization 
and  effecuveness  (Sec.  635(a)). 

(h)  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  must  report  to  Congress  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  vocational  education  activities 
and  goals  are  being  Incorporated  into  gen- 
eral elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  (Sec.  536  (b)). 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  Malcolm 
R.  Lx>vell.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  my- 
self answers  some  of  our  concerns  about 
speciffc  provisions  of  the  bill  and  helps  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  l^lslation.  (Copies 
of  letters  attached) 

It  la  our  intent  to  stimulate  the  public 
schools  to  provide  education  and  training  to 
carry  out  the  mantlates  of  this  legl.slatlon.  It 
Is  also  our  Intention  to  be  alert  to  bypassing 
the  schools  in  the  delivery  of  the  educational 
component  of  this  legislation. 

The  position  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  in  regard  to  manpower  legisla- 
tion Is  stated  in  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  AVA  House  of  Delegates.  December  10. 
1969.    (Copy   attached) 

In  view  of  the  apparent  safeguards  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  being  served  under  this 
legislation  to  assure  that  they  have  oppor- 
tunities for  an  educational  program  that  pro- 
vides them  upward  mobility  In  career  de- 
velopment, we  believe  this  legislation  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  resolving  some 
of  our  Nation's  •oclal   and  economic  prob- 


lems. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lowell  A.  BuaKETT, 

Executive  Director. 

National  ADvisoar  CoONCit. 

ON  Vocational  Education', 
Waahtngton.  DC.  November  tj  1970 
To:    Chairmen,  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vf>catlonftl  Education. 

Pollowtng  the  meeting  of  the  Chairmen 
snd  Executive  Directors  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Councils  on  Vocational  EducaUon  with 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  In  Washington  on 
November  6-7.  1970.  we  took  up  your  con- 
cerns as  expressed  In  the  passed  resolutions 
I  enclosed  1  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  members  of 
Congress. 

Those  with  whom  we  spoke  were  sympath- 
etic with  these  concerns  and  enclosed  are 
responses  from  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.,  As- 
sutant  Secreury  of  Labor  for  Manpower 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara  (D) .  Michigan! 
aftd  Congressman  William  A.  Stetger  (R>, 
Wisconsin,  and  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare.  Elliott  Richardson.  These 
responses  go  a  long  way  toward  rallavlng  the 
concerns  that  were  expressed  at  the  meeting. 
It  now  seems  appropriate  that  tjae  efforts 
or  both  the  State  and  National  Advisory 
Councils  on  Vocational  Education  should  be 
directed  toward  seeing  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  these  responsible  national  officials 
are  carried  out  In  practice. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  Calkiks. 

Chairman. 

AVA  PoMcT  Resolutions 
{Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  Decem- 
ber 10. 196d.  Boston.  Mass.) 

10.    MANPOWER    LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  has  highlighted  the  failure  of  our 
schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of  adequate 
employabllity  nearly  25  percent  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  turn  18  each  year  as  a 
waste  of  money  as  well  as  human  resources; 
and 

Whereas,  the  violence,  unrest,  and  aUena- 
tlon  of  thousands  of  Americans  are.  In  part, 
a  result  of  unemployment  and  unequal  op- 
portunity: and 

Whereas,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traimng  Act  of  1S62  has  provided  both  Jobs 
and  basic  education  and  training  for  more 
than  one  million  persons,  many  of  whom 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed; and 

Whereas,  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1»68  are  directed  toward  meeting 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  all  people 
of  all  ages  of  all  communities: 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  through  Its  mem- 
bers, give  support  to  legislation  to  extend 
and  Improve  manpower  programs  in  order 
that  education  and  training  may  be  made 
available  for  the  population  that  has  not 
been  served  by  the  traditional  system  of  edu- 
cation; and 

Be  It  Further  Reaotved,  that  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  through  Its  members, 
work  for  legislation  that  will  strengthen  and 
improve  the  educational  components  of  man- 
power development  Including  guidance, 
thereby  making  vocational  education  and 
guidance  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
manpower  policy;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  through  Its  members, 
support  legislation  to  Implement  a  total  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  and  guidance 
to  the  end  that  the  schools,  as  established 
Institutions  of  our  society,  provide  for  the 
career  development  needs  of  oil  persons. 

AMcaicAN  Vocational  Association,  Inc.. 
Washinsfton.  D.C..  November  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Malcolm  R.  Lovxix.  Ja.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpotoer, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Lovell:  Since  1917  it  has  been 
the  respon.slbllity  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  Nation  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing to  supplement  the  on-the-job  training 
done  by  business  and  industry  In  developing 
the  manpower  resources  of  this  Nation. 

In  1963.  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  recognized  the  need  to  further 
expand  educational  services  to  disadvantaged 
individuals  to  make  them  employable.  The 
schools  were  given  reaponsihliity  for  the  edu- 
cational component  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. We  believe  that  the  arrangements  In 
the  1963  Act  have  helped  to  make  the  public 
schools  more  responsive  to  this  need. 

The  pending  manpower  legUlatlon  could 
very  well  destroy  thU  relationship  unless 
BomB  aasuranoes  are  built  Into  tb»  legtslm- 
tion.  I  have  reviewed  HJl.  19510  and  the  re- 
port on  this  legislation  and  recognize  that 
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certain  promises  are  implied.  We  must  both 
be  frank  to  admit  that  vocational  education 
and  Department  of  Labor  representaiives 
in  many  cases,  differ  philosophically  and 
practically  in  their  approach  to  manpower 
development. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  cooperative  working  relationship.  As  the 
legislation  is  now  drafted,  the  Department 
of  Labor  wUl  have  the  responsibility  for  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  and  thus  control 
the  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  look  upon  this  legislation  with 
favor.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  agreeable  to 
making  provisions  In  the  development  of  lu- 
tent  of  this  proposed  legislation,  for  adequate 
funds  and  Job  slots  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out 
its  powers  of  concurrence.  I  am  assuming 
that  concurrence  also  means  a  veto  power  by 
the  Department  of  HEW  if  programs  are  not 
educationally  sound.  Funds  should  also  tie 
available  to  state  and  local  public  education 
systems  to  employ  staff  to  coordinate  on- 
going vocational  education  programs  with  the 
new  programs  proposed  In  this  legislation. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  having 
some  assurance  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  adequate  staff  will  be  available  to 
the  Department  of  HEW.  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education,  and  the  atate 
departments  of  education  to  enable  educa- 
tion to  fulfill  Its  role  in  providing  the  educa- 
itoual  component  of  manpower  development. 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  A.  BtraicrTT. 

Executive  Director. 

turn  SZCBETART  OF  HEALTH. 

Education,  and  Wcltare, 
Washington^  D.C,  November  13. 1970. 
Mr.  Hitch  Calkins. 

Chairman.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Ettuoation.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  The  Department  of' Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  strongly  supports  the 
proposed  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  (HJl. 
19519 ) .  This  proposed  piece  of  legislation  will 
assist  the  Department  to  make  vocational 
education  more  effective  In  meeting  the  man- 
power needs  of  our  nation.  It  will  provide  a 
vehicle  for  vocational  educators  to  act  as 
partners  In  the  planning  and  Implementing 
of  a  comprehensive  manpower  system. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  gives  me  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
clear  all  Federal  rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards of  performance  which  could  effect  edu- 
cational programs  and  other  programs  under 
the  traditional  purview  of  the  DHEW.  Pur- 
suant to  this  authority  we  will  exercise  a  pre- 
clearance  on  the  above  aspects  of  State  plans 
and  other  program  plans.  The  requirement  of 
concurrence  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  en- 
sure that  program  sponsors  of  manpower 
programs  will  look  to  existing  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities,  area  school  centers  and  post- 
secondary  technical  schools  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capability  to  proWde  Institutional 
training  and  basic  and  remedial  educauon 
under  a  community  comprehensive  man- 
power program. 

I  understand  there  has  been  some  concern 
among  the  SUte  advisory  councils  that  this 
bill  might  create  a  "dual  school  system."  I 
believe  that  this  is  without  foundation. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  report  to  Congress  early  In  the 
process  of  Implementing  this  bill  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utilized.  This  report  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  ample  opportunity 
to  see  that  its  intent  is  fully  carried  cut. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  of  your  lnt«rc«t  In 
this  bill  and  the  active  manner  in  which 
both  the  State  and  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cils  are  carrying  out   their  reaponslbiiities 
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uitder    the    Vocational    Educuioo    Amend- 
menta  o(  1968. 
Sincerely, 

£l.i.iot  Ricmaroson, 

Secretary. 

U.S.  OCPABTMEMT  OF  LaBOH, 

Wailiinfton,  D.C,  Novemier  13,  i370. 
Mr.  Lowell  a.  Buskett, 
ExccuUve  Director,  American  Vocational  Ai- 
xociatton,  Washington.  D.C. 
DCAE  Me.  Bdekett  :  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  recent  letter  and  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  most  sensitive  to  the  concerns  you 
have  expressed.  In  our  view  the  proposed 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  (H.R.  19518) 
win  greatly  strengthen  the  opportunities 
for  vocational  education  to  develop  our  Na- 
tion's manpower.  I  want  to  assure  you  and 
your  membership  that  the  Department  ol 
Labor  is  committed  to  the  fullest  utilization 
of  the  educational  system  under  this  bill, 
which  has  the  full  support  of  the  Admin* 
Istmtlon. 

As  one  who  has  served  both  the  educa- 
tional system  and  manpower  programs  m 
my  public  lUe.  I  share  the  aversion  to  the 
possibility  that  a  "dual  school  system'  might 
ever  emerge — one  serving  the  advantaged 
middle-class,  the  other  serving  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  Genera]  educational  and 
occupational  skill  training  opportunities 
must  be  part  of  a  continuous  process,  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  as  best  suits  their  In- 
dividual needs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken  care- 
ful steps  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  voca- 
tional educators  are  Integral  partners  In 
planning  and  Implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  system. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  representatives 
of  general  and  vocational  education  programs 
and  post-secondary  training  must  serve  on 
the  Manpower  Services  Councils.  Responsible 
to  the  Governors  and  Mayors  (or  other  local 
elected  olSclals)  serving  as  prime  sponsors 
these  councils  will  have  major  roles  In  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  local  manpower  pro- 
grams. Through  Federal  regulations  It  will 
be  clear  that  the  educational  community 
must  be  represented  on  these  councils  by  of- 
flclalB  such  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
the  Director  of  Post-Secondary  Education, 
and  others  who  have  major  and  '.utistantlve 
responsibility  for  the  communltVs  educa- 
tloiul  programs. 

Second.  State  and  local  prime  sponsors  will 
rely  upon  existing  vocational  education  facll- 
lUea,  area  skill  centers,  post-secondary  tech- 
nical schools  tor  the  provision  of  institu- 
tional traliung  and  basic  and  remedial  edu- 
cation under  a  community's  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  The  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  contains  strong  .safe- 
guards against  the  duplication  of  facilities 
and  programs  or  the  utUlEatlon  of  the  exist- 
ing educational  resources  to  less  than  their 
full  capability. 

As  evidence  of  the  Labor  Deportment's 
commitment  to  this  poUcy,  It  was  through 
our  Initiative  that  the  Incentive  funds  set 
aside  to  sumulate  exemplary  utilization  of 
Uie  vocauonal  education  system  under  the 
House  bill  were  more  than  doubled  over  the 
level  allowed  under  the  Senates  manpower 
Ml  We  view  these  funds  |up  to  »75  mlUlon 
under  a  (2  billion  authorization)  as  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  for  very  creative  nnd  In- 
novaUve  programs  and  for  strengthening  the 
stalling  of  State  Departmente  of  Education 
and  local  vocational  education  agencies  In 
fuinillng  their  enlarged  responjibiuuen  un- 
der this  Act. 

We  strongly  support  the  requirement  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Uovd  Meeds  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
port  to  Congreae  early  In  the  process  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utuized  under  the  Com- 


prehensive Manpower  Act.  We  also  fully 
support  the  Intent  of  the  special  report,  to 
be  prepared  by  the  CommLssioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  integration  of  vocational  and 
general  education  objectives  throughout  the 
Nation's  school  systems.  Effective  vocational 
orientation  and  preparation  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  child's  lite  would  obviate  the 
long-term  need  for  many  of  our  adult  man- 
power training  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  any  actions 
under  the  Act  of  an  educational  nature  This 
responsibility  extends  both  to  the  develop- 
ment and  Isauance  of  rules,  regulations 
gtildellues,  or  standards  of  performance 
which  would  affect  educational  programs  and 
the  approval  of  the  educational  and  Instltu- 
Uonal  training  componenu  of  annual  com- 
prehensive program  plans  and  Individual 
project  grants.  Clearly,  as  our  full  partner  In 
implementing  new  manpower  legislation 
HEW  win  have  both  the  responslbutty  and 
the  authority  to  disapprove  ony  programs 
which  are  not  educationally  sound. 

We  recognize  that  HEW  wUl  require  ef- 
fective staff  capability  both  natlonaUy  and 
In  its  regional  and  aeld  offices  to  carry  out 
this  major  responslbuity.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  Department  of  Labor  win  lend 
Its  vigorous  support  to  HEW's  swfflng  require- 
ments  under  the  Administration-supported 
Comprehensive    Manpower    Act. 

As  both  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower  and  one  who  is  vitally  concerned 
with  vocational  education,  I  deeply  value 
your  support  and  look  forward  to  the  guid- 
ance and  leadership  which  the  American 
Vocational  Association  can  provide  m 
strengthening  our  partnership  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 


U.S.  Depaetment  or  Laboe 
Washington,  D.C..  Notcmber  12  1970 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins, 

Ctieirman.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational  Education.  Washington,  D.C 
Deae  Ma.  Calkins:  The  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  (HJl.  19619)  la  on 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  manpower  programs  and 
vocational  education  In  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  manpower.  I  want  to  assure 
you  (and  other  vocational  educators  who 
may  have  expressed  their  concern)  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  committed  to  the 
fullest  uuilzatlon  of  mainstream  education- 
al Institutions  under  the  Administration- 
supported  bill. 

As  one  who  has  served  both  the  educa- 
tional system  and  manpower  programs  In 
my  public  life,  I  share  the  aversion  to  the 
possibility  that  a  "dual  school  system"  might 
ever  emerge— one  serving  the  adTant.iged 
middle-class,  the  other  serving  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  General  educational  and 
occupational  skill  training  opportunities 
must  be  part  of  a  continuous  process,  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  as  best  suiu  their  In- 
dividual needs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken  care- 
ful steps  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  voca- 
tional educators  are  Integral  partners  m 
planning  and  Implementing  a  comprehensive 
manpower  system. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  representative 
of  general  and  vocational  education  programs 
and  post-secondary  training  must  serve  on 
the  Manpower  Services  Councils.  Respon- 
sible to  the  Governors  and  Mayors  (or  other 
local  elected  officials)  serving  as  prime  spon- 
sors, these  councils  wui  have  major  rolM  in 
planning  and  evaluating  local  manpower  pro- 
grama.  Through  Federal  regulations  It  will  be 
clear  that  the  educational  community  must 
be  represented  on  these  councils  by  officials 
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such  aa  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the 
Director  ol  Post-Secondary  Education,  and 
others  who  have  major  and  substantive  re- 
sponsibility for  the  community's  educational 
programs. 

Second,  state  and  local  prune  sponsors 
will  l^ely  upon  existing  vocational  education 
faclllttea,  area  sklU  centers,  post-secondary 
technical  schools  for  the  provision  of  in- 
stitutional training  and  basic  and  remedial 
education  under  a  community's  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program.  The  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  contains  strong 
safeguards  against  the  duplication  ol  facil- 
ities and  programs  or  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  educational  resources  to  less  th»n 
their  full  capability. 

Aa  evidence  of  the  Labor  Departments 
commitment  to  this  policy.  It  was  through 
our  Initiative  that  the  Incentive  funds  set 
aside  to  stimulate  exemplary  linkages  be- 
tween manpower  programs  and  vocational 
education  were  more  than  doubled  over  the 
LIT,",;""'"'"'  """"■  ""  Senates  manpower 
bui  We  view  these  funds  (up  to  «7B  mluion 
under  a  t2  bUllon  authorization)  as  offering 
an  opportunity  for  very  creaUve  and  Inno- 
vative programs. 

We  strongly  support  the  requirement.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds,  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
port to  Congress  early  In  the  process  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utilized  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  We  also  fully 
support  the  Intent  of  the  special  report  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  integration  of  vocational  and 
general  education  objectives  throughout  the 
Nation's  school  systems.  Effective  vocational 
orientation  and  preparation  at  the  earner 
stages  of  a  child's  life  would  obviate  the  long- 
term  need  for  many  of  our  adult  manpower 
training  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  any  ac- 
tions under  the  Act  of  an  educaUonal  na- 
ture. This  responsibility  extends  both  to  tlie 
development  and  Issuance  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  or  standards  of  performance 
which  would  affect  educational  programs  and 
the  approval  of  the  educational  and  Institu- 
tional training  components  of  annual  com- 
prehensive program  plans  and  individual 
project  grants. 

We  recognize  that  HEW  wUl  require  ef- 
fective  staff  capabUlty  both  naUonalty  and 
in  Its  regional  and  field  offices  to  carry  out 
this  major  responsibility.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  Department  of  Labor  win  lend 
its  vigorous  support  to  HEW's  stalBng  re- 
quirements under  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act. 

Aa  both  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  lor 
Manpower  and  one  who  la  vitally  concerned 
with  vocational  education,  I  look  forward  to 
new  challenges  and  opportunities  for  creative 
partnership  under  the  Administration-sup- 
ported Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  r.  Lovell.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  /or  Manpoicer. 

CoNcaCBS  or  the  UNrvEO  Static 
Washington.  DC .  November  12    mo 
Mr.  Hitch  Calkins, 

National  AdiHsory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Me.  Calkins:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tenUon  that  members  of  the  National  and 
State  Advisory  Commissions  on  Vocational 
EducaUon  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
legislative  Intent  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  19S19,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act.  For  the  benefit  of  your  membership  aa 
weU  aa  that  of  the  SUte  Advisory  Commis- 
sions, we  would  Uke  to  comment  on  these 
quesuons. 
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First,  torn*  concern  has  been  expre&sed 
over  the  meaning  of  "coDcurrence"  u  lutd 
In  H  R.  I9S19.  Sec.  1080)  ol  H.S  10519  5tat«s 
that  "the  Secretary  of  Labor  aboil  not  tasue 
rules.  regulBtlDn.1.  standards  o[  performance 
or  guidelines  with  respect  to  assKstance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  and  he  shaU  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  services  of 
a  health,  education,  or  welfare  character  un- 
der this  title  unless  he  shall  have  first  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare.  Such  serv- 
ices Include  but  are  not  limited  to  t»5lc  or 
general  education:  educational  programs 
conducted  In  correctional  Institutions:  in- 
stitutional training:  health,  child  care  and 
other  supportive  services;  and  new  careers 
and  Job  restructuring  In  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  professions." 

The  phrase  "The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules  .  .  .  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  . .  .  unless  he  has  first  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  cannot  reasonably  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  anything  but  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
must  give  his  prior  approval  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  do  those  things. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  siT-j  words  of  the 
legislation  thus  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Intention  of  the  bill  and  of  Its  spou- 
sors  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  take  positive  action 
on  such  matters,  not  merely  give  them  pas- 
sive acknowledgment. 

The  second  assertion  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  Is  that  this  bill 
somehow  conceals  an  Intent  to  create  a  "dual 
school  system".  This  Is  without  foundation. 
The  Committee  Report  addresses  Itself  to 
that  fear,  and  seeks  to  show  that  any  such 
concept  is  foreign  to  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 
notion  of  a  "dual  school  system",  and  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  Join  In  that  rejection. 

In  fact,  far  from  making  a  "dual  school 
system"  possible,  the  bill  Is  replete  with  pro- 
Tlslons  for  linkages  with  existing  vocational 
educational  Institutions.  Section  104  re- 
quires vocational  educators  to  be  a  part  of 
the  manpower  councils  which  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  prime  sponsor.  Sec, 
IMIbl  requires  the  use  of  existing  educa- 
tional aerrlces  and  facilities,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent appropriate.  SecUon  604(d)  provides  a 
financial  Incenuve  to  prime  sponsora  to 
create  and  utirxe  linkages  with  exUtlng  voca- 
tional education  institutions.  Sec.  525  pro- 
vides for  two  separate  reports  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  existing  InsUtutions. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  hope  this  letter 
win  clarify  what  had  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
obTioos  Intent  of  H.B.  19519. 
Very  truly  yours. 

jAMCa    O.    O'RSXA. 

WnxtASf  A.  Srsion. 
Jtfembefr    o/    Congresi. 

Mrs.  GRE£a4  or  Oregon.  If  1  may  I 
should  like  to  restate  my  question.  In 
fact.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  ought  to  be  on 
the  advisory  council.  My  question  was, 
however,  does  not  this  bill  give  the  au- 
thority to  a  mayor  or  to  a  community 
action  agency  not  just  to  be  on  the  coun- 
cil but  to  set  up  an  entire  educational 
training  system,  developing  comprehen- 
sive manpower  programs,  which  includes 
all  the  32  manpower  training  programs 
we  have  included.  Including  those  In  cor- 
rectional institutions,  do  Job  placement, 
do  counseling,  and  guidance?  Section  107 
ibi  (2)  also  requires  State  einployment 
directors  to  share  Wagner  Pey.=er  re- 
sources and  facilities.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  bill  does  allow  a  community  action 


agency  not  only  to  be  on  the  council  but 
also  to  set  up  a  dual  training  system  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  bill?  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlelady  that  this  bill  per- 
mits a  community  action  agency  to  be- 
come a  prime  sponsor  only  in  the  event 
that  some  local  governmental  unit  falls 
to  take  action  or  fails  to  submit  a  plan. 

We  felt — and  I  believe  rightly,  because 
some  community  action  agencies  are 
presently  administering  several  of  these 
programs — they  should  be  able  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  where  it  developed  that  no 
plan  would  be  submitted  to  serve  the 
poor,  unless  the  community  action  agen- 
cy acts. 

But  the  bill  does  not  provide  that  the 
community  action  agency  would  have 
priority  to  be  the  prime  sponsor  over 
applications  of  the  cities,  counties,  or  the 
States  which  want  to  and  qualify  to  be- 
come prime  sponsors. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  The  House 
language  is  ambiguous  as  to  whether  the 
State  or  the  community  action  agency 
would  come  after  the  city  if  the  city  does 
not  choose  to  administer  a  comprehen- 
sive program.  The  Senate  language  Is 
very  clear.  In  the  Senate  report,  that  It 
Is  the  Intention  for  the  community  action 
agencies  to  run  the  comprehensive  man- 
power program,  and  the  House  language 
Is  ambiguous  on  that  on  page  16.  lines 
1  to  11  and  page  17,  lines  13  to  18. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  House  language, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  very  clear.  We 
provide  that  where  cities  are  eligible  to 
become  prime  sponsors  they  will  take 
preference  over  the  State.  If  the  cities 
want  to  become  prime  sponsors  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  will  not  be  the 
prime  sponsors.  But  where  dereliction 
has  taken  place  somewhere  along  the 
line  and  It  is  necessary  to  come  forth 
with  a  program,  in  that  event  certainly 
the  community  action  agencies  would  be 
entitled  to  become  prime  sponsors, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  turn  to 
title  ni  and  ask  some  questions  about  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Can  a  com- 
munity action  agency  be  the  applicant 
for  a  public  employment  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  commtmlty  action 
agencies  as  such  could  not  be  applicants 
for  a  public  service  employment  program. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  units  of  govern- 
ment will  be  the  outlet  in  the  legislation. 
That  is  the  way  I  read  title  m. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  you 
please  turn  to  page  32  of  title  in,  in  line 
4,  where  it  says  clearly,  with  regard  to  an 
applicant  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment application,  "Prime  sponsors  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  I  of  this  act";  And  the  chairman 
stated  a  few  moments  ago — and  this  Is 
obviously  true — that  a  community  action 
agency  can  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  title 
I.  Therefore,  it  makes  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  an  applicant  for  a  public  em- 
ployment program.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
A  commtmlty  action  agency  as  such  could 
not  apply  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment project  unless  It  were  a  prime  spon- 
sor which  It  can  not  be  unless  the  appro- 
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prlate  city  or  county  refused  to  become 
the  prime  sponsor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  It  does 
give  the  CAA  the  authority. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  could  give  the  CAA 
the  authority  where  it  has  been  des- 
ignated the  prime  sponsor  through 
default  or  neglect  of  the  appropriate 
local  govertunent  to  become  the  prime 
sponsor. 

Even  then,  the  unit  of  government 
would  have  the  right  to  apply  for  public 
service  employment  jobs  under  title  HI 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  might 
not  have  opted  to  become  the  prime 
sponsor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  ask  a 
few  other  questions  about  title  III? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  To  be  eligible 
for  employment  under  title  m.  the  pub- 
lic employment  section,  you  only  have 
to  be   employed  for  5  weeks? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Unemployed  for  5  weeks 
or  partially  imemployed  for   10. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  you  only 
have  to  be  unemployed  for  5  weeks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Fully  unemployed  for 
5  and  partially  for  10. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  under- 
employed for  10  weeks — which  Is  defined 
as  working  less  than  35  hours  a  week  for 
10  weeks.  I  agree  with  you. 

I«t  me  pose  this  question.  In  the  pub- 
lic employment  section,  there  is  no  pref- 
erence for  people  on  welfare  or  for  vet- 
erans. If  at  Seattle,  where  there  is  high 
unemployment,  an  engineer  at  Boeing  is 
laid  off  who  has  a  $25,000  a  year  Job  and 
he  Is  unemployed  for  5  weeks,  is  It  not 
true  under  this  bill,  he  can  become  an 
engineer  with  the  city  of  SeatUe  or  the 
city  of  Portland  at  the  prevailing  wage  of 
which  may  be  $20,000  to  $25,000?  Because 
the  bill  provides  an  employee  must  be 
paid  the  minimum  under  Pair  Labor 
Standards,  the  State  minimum  on  the 
prevaiUng  wage  for  comparable  work  In 
public  employment  in  that  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  is  guaranteed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation, health  benefits,  retirement 
benefits,  and  promotional  opportunities. 
Is  it  not  true  such  a  person  would  be 
eligible  for  all  this?  And  if  so— what  Is 
the  incenUve  to  ever  get  oil  the  public 
employment  payroll? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mrs.  Gkew,  I  tried  to 
follow  your  question,  and  I  think  I  did. 
You  stated  certain  hypothetical  possi- 
bilities which  seem  pretty  far-fetdied 
to  me.  I  cannot  realistically  visualize  an 
application  such  as  you  describe  nor  tlie 
Secretary  approving  it  if  such  an  appli- 
cation were  to  be  submitted. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  Is  it  true 
that  tmder  the  bill  this  would  be  al- 
lowed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  As  a  pracUcal  mat- 
ter it  would  not. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

On  page  33.  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  clause 
'C>,  calls  for  "prevailing  rates  of  pay  In 
the  same  labor  market  area,  for  persons 
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employed  In  similar  public  occupations," 
and  I  underline  that  word  "public".  In 
answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tlnsuished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  it 
b  "No."  It  Is  not  comparable  rates  be- 
tween Boeing  and  the  city  of  Seattle.  It 
is  comparable  rates  of  a  similarly  en- 
gaged engineer  employed  by  the  city  of 
Seattle  and  not  employed  by  private  in- 
dustry. 

Mrs.  GREEi,  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  will 
yield  further  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting me  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  if  the  engineer 
is  laid  off  at  Boeing,  and  if  he  is  employed 
under  the  public  service  employment 
section,  he  will  be  paid  the  prevailing 
rate  that  other  people  employed  in  the 
engineering  field  are  paid;  is  that  not 
true?  Further,  if  that  is  $20,000.  that  is 
what  he  would  be  paid? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That 
would  represent  a  different  situation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And.  he  would 
be  eligible  under  this  bill  for  the  public 
employment  section  benefits  at  that  rate; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WIsconsta.  Assuming 
he  meets  the  criteria  contained  in  the  bill 
and  is  unemployed,  it  doe.i  not  make  any 
difference  what  his  employment  rate  was 
as  compared  with  someone  employed  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  1  understand 
that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  orig- 
inal question  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  asked,  the  answer  to  it  Is 
"No." 

We  are  not  talking  about  employing  a 
Boeing  engineer  and  his  being  hired  at 
an  identical  wage  rate  as  a  Seattle 
engineer. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  yield  further,  you  wiU  find  that  these 
people  so  employed  are  often  employed 
at  wages  which  are  comparable  to  pri- 
vate Industry  in  order  to  be  competitive 
If  I  may  direct  a  further  question  to 

the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  last  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  would  Uke  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
question  to  section  306  which  appears  on 
page  36.  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary in  evaluating  applications  submitted 
to  him  under  the  public  service  em- 
ployment title  to  this  effect;  He  shall 
consider  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
each  such  application  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  eligible  unemployed  persons 
who  will  find  employment  under  the  ap- 
plication, the  need  of  the  community  for 
the  services  to  be  performed  under  the 
application,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  unemployment  in  that  particular  com- 
munity. So.  it  Is  simply  not  a  realisUc 
probability  that  we  would  have  a  con- 
tract providing  for  the  employment  of 
five  engineers  at  $30,000  per  year  in  pref- 
erence to  a  plan  providing  for  the  em- 
ployment of  100  unemployed  construc- 
Uon  workers  at  a  much  lower  annual 
rate. 


Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  those  would  be  the  only  al- 
ternatives. The  point  I  am  making  Is 
that  there  is  no  limitation  contained  to 
the  bill  as  to  the  time  that  a  person  can 
be  employed,  the  amount  of  salary  or 
wages  he  can  receive,  and.  of  course 
the  fringe  benefits  I  listed.  There  Is  no 
incentive  to  get  off  the  public  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  back  into  private 
industry. 

Under  the  public  employment  sec- 
tion I  beUeve  we  established  the  fact  a 
moment  ago,  that  a  commumiy  acUon 
agency  also  could  be  an  applicant  for  a 
public  employment  program.  So  we 
greatly  enlarge  the  role  of  the  community 
action  agencies  from  their  authority  un- 
der the  GEO.  We  would  now  let  them 
set  up  comprehensive  manpower  train- 
tag  programs  under  tiUe  I  and  addi- 
tional public  employment  programs  un- 
der title  in.  We  make  CAAs  the  pubUc 
sponsor  of  the  public  employment 
programs. 

May  I  also  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is 
not  true  that  under  the  Federal  civU 
service  program  we  have  certain  quall- 
flcations  which  we  demand  before  a  per- 
.son  can  be  employed  at  a  certain  grade 
level.  However,  under  this  public  em- 
ployment section  there  is  absolutely  no 
requirement  for  grade  level  or  salary 
level  qualifications.  Anyone  can  be  hired 
if  they  are  unemployed  for  5  weeks  or  for 
10  weeks  on  a  part-time  basis 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wUl  .say  to  the  di.s- 
tinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
that  the  gentlewoman  Is  omitting  one 
unportant  factor  and  that  is  this-  The 
proposal  will  come  from  the  local  level. 
I  cannot  visualize  any  county  Judge  or 
circuit  Judge  or  any  custodian  or  man- 
ager of  a  hospital  that  would  squander 
money  on  unqualified  people  when  they 
have  to  come  up  with  20  percent  of  the 
costs  involved. 

So  this  program,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, wlU  work  out  well  and  give  those 
people  who  really  want  work  and  are 
the  most  in  need  of  It  the  opportunity 
for  that  work,  and  this  leglslaUon  In  the 
public  service  tiUe  does  Just  that. 

The  community  action  agencies  are 
presenOy  tavolved  with  administering 
many  of  these  programs.  NotwithsUnd- 
tag  their  know-how,  we  do  not  give  them 
any  preference  in  this  bill.  But  if  no  one 
else  makes  an  application  they  should 
certainly  be  entitled  to  make  an  appU- 
cation,  and  work  it  up  from  the  local 
level  and  become  a  prime  sponsor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, In  this  bUI,  as  I  read  It,  CAA's  are 
given  preference  over  the  States.  I  refer 
to  page  n,  lines  13  through  18.  In  estab- 
lishing traintag  programs,  they  certain- 
ly are  given  preference  over  the  educa- 
tional systems,  and  State  departmente  of 
education.  The  latter  two  are  not  even 
mentioned  as  possible  prime  sponsors. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  question  on  the 
public  employment: 

Under  Civil  Service  we  do  have  quali- 
fications? When  you  establish  a  pubUc 
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employment  program  which  is  a  corol- 
lary to  the  Federal  civil  service  program 
with  80  percent  of  the  tab  picked  up 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  when 
we  require  no  qualiflcaUons  at  all  and 
we  have  no  limit  on  the  salaries  that  can 
be  paid,  or  the  duration  of  public  em- 
ployment, is  it  not  possible  that  to  a  com- 
munity action  aeency,  we  could  have  the 
greatest  political  boondoggle  that  Uiis 
countr>'  has  ever  seen? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  believe  so  I 
WUl  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oie- 
gon,  and  I  think  we  should  leave  it  to  the 
mayors  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
employees  to  set  that  work  done  which 
Is  most  in  need  that  is  not  presently  be- 
ing done.  And  that  is  the  real  purpose 
of  this  title.  And  they  have  to  spell  out 
in  their  applications  Just  how  many  em- 
ptoyees  he  tatends  to  employ,  and  for 
what  purpose,  the  salaries  he  intends  to 
pay,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  feel  that  I  should  com- 
pliment tlie  gentlemen  who  have  worked 
so  untiringly  on  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr 
DANIELS!  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iMr.  O'Haiai  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mimieaota  iMr.  QuiE  >  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsm.  (Mr.  Stei- 
GEB 1  and  of  course  the  remainder  of  the 
subcommittee.  These  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned  worked  day  in  and  day  out 
over  a  period  of  many  montlis  to  try  to 
improve  this  legislation,  so  we  could  get 
a  manpower  bill  this  year.  I  personally 
feel  that  they  have  done  a  wonderful 
Job,  and  tliat  this  committee  should 
wholeheartedly  support  their  efforts 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19519.  As  the  principal 
sponsor  in  the  House  of  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  a  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act,  1  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  The  bUl  before  us— 
in  very  large  part — carries  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  it  has  the  full 
support  of  his  administration. 

The  heart  of  Uie  Pi-esidenfs  pro- 
posals— and  of  this  bill — is  the  combin- 
ing of  many  separate  legtslative  author- 
laations  for  manpower  training  into  a 
single  new  authorization.  This  bill  does 
not  combme  all  manpower  programs,  but 
it  goes  a  long  way  in  that  direction.  As 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
John  Ashbhook,  told  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  rule,  this  bill  has 
been  needed  for  several  years. 

The  second  major  accomplishment  iii 
this  bill  is  that  it  would  strengthen  and 
consolidate  the  administration  of  man- 
power programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  It  has  affirmative  provisions  tor 
the  participation  of  States  while  at  Uie 
same  time  assuring  a  role  for  the  mayors 
and  councils  of  our  major  cities.  As  the 
Representative  m  Congress  for  one  such 
city.  Akron,  Ohio.  I  feel  that  our  local 
people  can  do  a  first-rate  Job  with  the 
support  that  this  bill  would  give  them. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  some  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed concernmg  it.  In  particular,  vo- 
cational educators  and  dlrectars  of  man- 
power skill  centers  have  been  fearful  that 
their  part  ta  manpower  training  would 
be  diminished.  Let  me  say  right  here  as  a 
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wart  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
thai  this  is  not  the  Intent  of  our  Com- 
cnlttee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Tliat  is 
why  we  reported  this  bill  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment — section  525 — which 
directs  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  education  agencies  and 
institutions  have  been  utilized.  We  expect 
tliat  they  will  have  a  very  significant 
role — preferably  a  more  significant  role 
than  is  the  case  under  existing  legisla- 
tion— In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

In  Akron,  for  example,  we  have  a  very 
good  and  very  successful  manpower 
training  skill  center  which  Is  equipped 
to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  training  as- 
signments, I  expect  that  this  center  will 
continue  to  be  utilized  and  its  work  ex- 
panded when  Akron  sets  up  its  own  pro- 
gram under  this  bil.  For  example,  I 
think  these  existing  skill  centers  could 
do  a  good  Job  of  helping  people  who  are 
entering  upon  public  service  employment 
programs  under  title  ni  of  this  bill. 
This  expanded  use  of  existing  vocational 
facilities  is  consistent  with  our  inten- 
tions in  enacting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  manpower  policy  which  will 
take  a  unified  approach  to  manpower 
training.  We  need  to  do  more.  We  must, 
for  example,  continue  to  strengthen  and 
expand  vocational- technical  education 
until  every  single  child  in  school  la  pre- 
paring for  his  or  her  life's  work.  When 
that  l>ecomes  a  reality  we  shall  not  need 
to  worry  about  unemployment  which  is 
caused  by  lack  of  skills,  and  this  will  be 
a  better  and  stronger  America.  H.R. 
19519  points  in  that  direction. 

President  Nixon  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  initial  proposals  which  led  to 
thii!  bill.  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
and  former  Secretary  Shultz  and  their 
a.«ociates  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
share  in  that  credit.  They  have  per- 
formed brilliantly. 

I  think  also  that  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  leadership  on  our  commltttee  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Domdiick 
Daniels,  who  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  to  the  support  he  received  from 
the  ranking  Republican.  Bill  Schekle. 
who  steadfastly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Finally,  without  the 
leadership  of  our  colleagues  Al  Qtni, 
Bill  Steigeii,  and  Jm  O'Hah*  In  work- 
ing out  a  compromise  bill,  no  legislation 
would  have  been  iiosslble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  constructive  bills  to  come 
before  the  91st  Congress,  and  1  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  18  months  ago  I 
introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  H.R. 
10908 — the  Comprehen.'iive  Manpower 
Act  of  1969.  Joining  me  In  sponsoring 
tills  bill  and  identical  legislation,  HJ?. 
11108.  were  Representatives  Quie.  E«- 

LEKBORH.    DELLENBACK.    EsHLEMAK.    HaN- 

SEK    of    Idaho,    WiDBALL,    Bbock,    and 

COLUHS. 

When  I  introduced  HJl.  10908, 1  noted 
that  our  present  manpower  efforts  fall 


far  short  of  meeting  the  full  scope  of  our 
current  and  future  employment  needs. 
Present  programs  are  fragmented,  over- 
lapping, and  contradictory.  The  result  is 
that  the  people  who  need  the  services  the 
most  are  often  getting  them  only  in  an 
incoherent,  inefficient,  and  frustrating 
way.  if  at  all.  Unless  we  begin  to  build 
a  planning  and  delivery  system  which 
utilizes  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  lev- 
els, we  shall  not  be  able  to  cope  with  this 
Nation's  manpower  requirements. 

Prom  the  outset  I  have  felt  new  man- 
power legislation  should  have  certain 
general  objectives.  It  should  facilitate 
long-range  manpower  planning;  adapt 
the  program  mix  to  community  circum- 
stances: and  allow  packaging  of  services 
according  to  individual  need. 

Such  legislation  must  also  strengthen 
the  State  and  local  role  in  manpower 
planning  and  implementation  while 
maintaining  Federal  guidance. 

Clear  responsibility  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  manpower  programs  should  be 
vested  ta  State  and  local  political  ofB- 
cials  who  are  answerable  to  their  con- 
stituents and  hence  to  the  clients  served. 
At  the  same  time  sufficient  authority 
and  resources  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  administrators 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  challenges 
within  their  jurisdictions  both  with  sus- 
tained plans  of  action  and  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  adjust  their  programs  to  the 
unique  and  changing  needs  of  each  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bipartisan  measure 
which  is  brought  before  you  today  meets 
these  goals  in  an  admirable  fashion. 

The  actual  birth  of  this  measure  has 
been  swift.  However,  the  period  of  dis- 
cussion has  been  long  and  thoughtful. 
HJR.  19519— the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act — draws  together  many  of  the 
best  elements  of  proposals  put  forward 
by  myself,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hailai  ,  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  others  who  have  submitted  proposals 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  reflects  testimony  from  27 
days  of  public  hearings  conducted  under 
Chairman  Daniels  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  It  adapts  ideas  and 
concepts  that  have  been  developed 
through  several  months  of  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Perkins  it  has  received  almost 
unanimous  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  have  both 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
some  detail,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratification  for  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  achieved  a  consensus  on  the 
basic  ingredients  of  reforming  our  man- 
power programs. 

Before  proceeding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Sar 
Levitan  and  Dr.  Garth  Mangum  of  tlie 
National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force 
whose  ideas  and  guidance  were  invalu- 
able to  me  In  the  preparation  of  my 
original  manpower  bill  and  throughout 
the  deliberations  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  them  both. 
The  genesis  of    the   administration's 


work  in  this  field  began  with  Oeorge 
Shultz,  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Arnold  Weber,  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower.  It  has  been  ably 
continued  by  Secretary  Hodgson  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Malcolm  Loveil.  Mac 
Lovell  has  been  invaluable  in  both  work- 
ing within  the  execuUve  branch  and 
with  Congress  to  bring  this  bipartisan 
bill  to  fruition.  He  deserves  a  lion's  share 
of  the  tributes  for  his  work. 

Finally.  I  want  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  the  work  of  Peter  Kobrak.  for- 
merb'  of  my  staff,  and  now  a  professor  at 
the  department  of  poliUcal  science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  invaluable 
a-ssistance  he  provided  throughout  the 
formulation  and  development  of  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  195 19.  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act,  consolidates  authority  and 
fimdfi  from  our  two  principal  manpower 
training  statutes — the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act — under  a  single 
broad  act. 

It  focuses  national  leadership  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  while  strengthening 
his  partnership  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  their  areas  of  special  in- 
terest and  responsibility. 

It  decentralizes  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  administering  manpower  pro- 
grams to  Governors  and  local  officials, 
who  can  be  held  more  directly  account- 
able to  those  they  serve. 

It  dccategorizes  the  current  array  of 
prepackaged  programs  and  provides  lo- 
cal planners  with  the  flexibility  to  shape 
available  resources  to  meet  individual 
needs. 

It  provides  new  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive portnersliip  between  State  and  local 
authorities  to  combine  resources  and 
programs  under  their  direction  in  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  community 
needs. 

These  are  satisfying — even  exciting — 
achievements  to  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  closely  the  evolution  of  national 
manpower  policy. 

Throughout  our  deliberations  on  this 
legl.slation.  we  were  plagued  by  the  ques- 
tion of  what  size  and  type  of  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  should  operate  Its  own 
manpower  programs  and  how  this  sepa- 
rate operation  could  best  be  tied  to  man- 
power planning  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level. 

The  Center  for  Governmental  Studies 
undertook  for  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Labor  Department  a  two- 
part  study  aimed  at  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  practical  issues  in- 
herent in  the  decentralization  of  man- 
power programs  to  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  first  report  dealt  with  State 
manpower  organization:  the  second  with 
metropolitan  manpower  organization. 
Both  provide  vital  data  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  Labor  Department  as  it 
begins  the  decentralization  process  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  19519. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  decentralization, 
and  decategorization  as  well,  is  flexibil- 
ity. Because  of  its  overall  responsibility 
for  adminLstering  individual  manpower 
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programs,   the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion, as  the  Center's  study  points  out.  has 
in  the  past  of  necessity  devoted  most  of 
its  attention  to  "setting  precise  program 
guidelines,  issuing  directives,  reviewing 
.applications  for  funds,  granting  funds 
and  attaching  conditions,  conducting  fi- 
nancial audits  and  performing  program 
monitoring."  The  Center  states  in  their 
report  that  at  present,  "broad  national 
objectives  and  overall  program  objectives 
seldom  come  into  view  at  the  local  level. 
And  there  is  relatively  little  training  and 
technical  assistance  emanating  from  the 
Manpower  Administration. "  The  Center 
sets  two  goals  for  Federal  administra- 
tion under  a  decentralized  system.  First, 
there  needs  to  be  a  better  articulation  of 
goals  and  objectives.  Second,  there  needs 
to  be  a  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  technical  assistance  and  staff 
training.  If  H  Jl.  19519  is  to  succeed.  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  find  ways  to  feed  into 
the   State  and   local   planning  process 
their  general  advice  and  technical  infor- 
mation,  their  more  cosmopolitan  per- 
6i)ective.  and  their  evaluation  data  on 
local  experiments,  without  dominating 
and  directing  State  and  local  activities. 
To  quote  the  Center's  report  again: 

A  fundamental  objective  Is  to  develop  local 
eapabiuty  for  conducting  effective  man- 
power programii  This  means  mat  local  prime 
sponsors  must  lie  given  the  opportunity  to 
determine  priorities  based  upon  local  con- 
ditions, to  plan  programs  which  respond  to 
local  needs,  to  allocate  funds  among  the 
most  appropriate  agencies,  to  conduct  pro- 
grams and  lluk  components  together,  to 
evaluate  local  efforts,  and  to  reallocate  funds 
and  reassign  responslbllltlea  as  appropriate. 
It  also  means  the  right  to  make  mistakes, 
which  are  Inevitably  part  of  the  process  ol 
developing  capability. 

The  chaUenge  to  the  federal  government 
Is  to  carry  out  responsiblliues  which  can  be 
fulflUed  only  at  the  national  level  while  «n- 
hanclng  state  and  local  capacity  for  plan- 
ning and  delivering  manpower  services. 
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H.R.  19519  contains  several  provisions 
designed  to  enhance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's new  role,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  capabilities.  Title  IV  of  the  bill  sets 
out  Special  Federal  Responsibilities.  Of 
particular  importance  in  this  title  are 
sections,  408  and  407,  Training  and 
Technical  Assistance.  Under  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of  OEO 
shall  provide  either  directly  or  through 
other  arrangements,  preservice,  and  In- 
service  training  for  specialized,  support- 
ive and  supervisory  or  other  personnel 
and  technical  assistance  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  programs  established 
by  the  act.  He  can  assign  personnel  to 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
or  employers  to  assist  them  in  planiUng 
and  operating  programs.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  survey  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  staff  training,  analyze  regular 
manpower  programs  to  determine  the 
quality  of  present  training  and  future 
staff  requirements,  and  plan  for  and  pro- 
vide an  integrated  system  of  short  term 
and  intermittent  staff  training  in  man- 
agerial and  technical  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  manpower  traming  pro- 
grams and  services  for  Federal.  State 
and  local  personnel. 


Local  and  State  prime  sponsors  will 
need  a  substantial  number  of  technical 
skills  to  plan  and  cany  out  manpower 
programs;  knowledge  of  what  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  system  means  and 
how  to  obtain  and  use  the  tools  avail- 
able to  them:  and  the  capacity  to  select 
and  assess  the  abilities  of  various  orga- 
nizations to  conduct  the  several  program 
elements. 

The  Labor  Department,  along  with 
HEW  and  OEO.  can  provide  invaluable 
assistance  in  this  area  as  long  as  they 
remain  flexible  to  meet  community  needs 
and  do  not  regress  to  tlie  regimentaUou 
and  guideline-oriented  mentality  im- 
posed by  oiu-  present  system. 

The  Labor  Department  will  have  other 
responsibilities  not  directly  addressed  in 
this  legislation,  but  nevertheless  vital  to 
the  operation  of  manpower  programs 
based  on  national  manpower  needs  and 
goals.  We  have  seen  in  the  development 
of  the  JOBS  program,  f.  great  commit- 
ment of  Federal  resources  in  one  type  of 
activity  to  the  exclusion  of  other  desira- 
ble and  congresslonally  mandated  or  sug- 
gested Federal  activities.  It  would  mean 
certain  diluUon  of  comprehensive  man- 
power policy  if  such  a  situation  occurred 
under  the  new  system  we  de-sire  to  cre- 
ate. This  is  not  a  condemnation  ol  the 
JOBS  program,  it  Is  simply  a  realization 
of  how  a  concentration  of  Federal  re- 
sources available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  operation  of  nationally 
oriented  programs  can  thwart  other 
equally  important  activities  when  it  Is 
vested  in  one  single  approach  to  solving 
our  manpower  problems. 

I  must  also  mention  the  role  of  the 
Employment  Service  In   Federal   man- 
power policy.  We  have  provided  in  HJl 
19519  for  Important  linkage  between  the 
State  manpower  operation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  activities  in  section    107, 
Special  Requirements  for  State  Prime 
Sponsors.  There  Is  no  similar  provision 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  In  H.R.  19519 
any  State  seeking  assistance  under  the' 
Comprehensive   Manpower   Act   or  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  must  submit  a  State 
comprehensive  manpower   plan   to   the 
Secretary  of  Labor  which  among  other 
important    criteria    must    provide    for 
the     conduct     of     programs     financed 
under    the    Wagner-Peyser    Act    con- 
sistent with  the  objecUves  of  a  com- 
prehensive   manpower   system.    In    the 
original   administration   proposal    HR 
13472,  it  was  envisoned  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  would  have  a  major 
role  In  operating  manpower  programs. 
Testimony    and    reports    available    to 
our  subcommittee   make   it   clear   that 
the  quality  and  ability  of  the  Employment 
Service   varies  greatly   throughout   the 
country,  and  thus  the  degree  of  Employ- 
ment Service  participation  in  manpower 
activities  ishouid  also  vary.  At  present 
the  local  Employment  Service  Is  the  de- 
livery end  of  a  Federal-State  apparatus 
We  have  perhaps  been  lax  In  not  stipu- 
lating further  in  this  legislation  greater 
linkages  between  funds  and  activiUes  of 
the  Employment  Service  and  local  prime 
sponsors.  As  it  is,  In  section  105(b>{5) 
we  require  the  utilization  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  those  services  and  facillUes 
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which  are  available  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  including  the  Emplov  J 
ment  Service.  We  also  require — section 
104(b)  (2>— that  the  public  Employment 
Service  be  represented  on  the  Manpower 
Services  Council  which  will  review  man- 
power needs  and  programs  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  prime  sponsors 
And  we  require  in  section  105(b)  (9)  that 
prime  .sponsors  must  provide  for  the 
integration  of  services  with  other  man- 
power and  manpower  related  services  in 
Its  area  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  It 
is  vitally  important  that  Employment 
Service  and  manpower  activities  be  co- 
ordinated at  the  local  level  and  that 
there  be  mutual  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
also  have  a  good  deal  of  responsibility 
here  to  insure  that  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  Employment  Ser\- 
Ice  and  prime  sponsor  are  accomplished 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  client  and 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  local  situa- 
tion. There  would  be  nothing  more  detri- 
mental than  to  have  the  Employment 
Service  role  Imposed  Indiscriminately 
from  Washington. 

HJ*.  19519  is  intended  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  system  of 
manpower  service  to  benefit  those  in  need 
of  assistance.  It  was  my  original  intent 
in  introducing  UR.  10908  to  emphasize 
the  need  to  make  political  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  failure  of 
manpower  programs  under  their  juris- 
diction. H.R.  10908  was  also  designed  to 
;achieve  long  range,  as  well  as  short 
range,  comprehensive  planning  on  an 
areawide  basis  so  that  we  might  assess 
present  and  future  manpower  needs  and 
design  programs  and  services  according- 
ly. While  not  set  forth  In  HH.  10908.  it 
was  also  my  desire  to  give  a  degree  of 
autonomy  to  those  areas  wlilch  have  the 
largest  population  concentration. 

As  I  stated  previously,  finding  the  right 
combination  of  these  three  factors  and 
translating  that  into  legislative  language 
was  no  small  challenge. 

What  witnesses  before  your  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  manpower  experts  in 
Independent  studies,  were  to  make  clear 
was  that  there  is  no  one  formula  which 
can  be  applied  unifonnly  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  in  HJi.  19519  we  have  at- 
tempted to  set  down  broad  guidelines  of 
what  is  desirable,  while  combining  this 
with  a  degree  of  flexibility  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  determine  the  demands 
of  local  conditions. 

The  Metropolitan  Manpower  Organi- 
zation study  of  the  center  for  govern- 
mental studies  set  out  vividly  the  diver- 
sity ol  situations  which  exist  at  both 
State  and  local  level  with  regard  to  size. 
government,  economy,  governing  coali- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

HJl.  19S19,  through  five  categories  of 
eligible  prime  sponsors — State:  city  of 
100.000  or  more  or  with  the  largest  pop- 
ulation In  a  State:  counties  of  100.000  or 
more  which  exercise  local  governmental 
functions  similar  to  those  of  a  city:  com- 
binations of  units  of  \ocai  general  gov- 
ernment which  have  a  population  base  of 
100.000  or  more  and  serve  a  substantial 
part  of  a  single  labor  market;  and  units 
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of  local  general  government  In  rural 
areas  which  have  substantial  outmigra- 
tion  and  high  unemployment — seeks  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prime  sponsors  and 
thereby  facilitate  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive manpower  planning  and 
administration. 

However,  H.R.  19519  also  stipulates 
that  in  addition  to  meeting  the  above 
criteria  those  desiring  to  be  prime  spon- 
sors must  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  plan  which  includes  evidence  of 
capability  for  carrying  out  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  plan  of  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
105  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  is  also  em- 
powered to  choose  from  local  units  of 
government  which  seek  prime  sponsor- 
ship for  the  same  area,  the  one  which  he 
judges  can  do  the  job  most  effectively. 
How  the  Secretary  of  Labor  exercises 
his  responsibilities  in  evaluating  the 
ability  of  prime  sponsor  applicants  will 
be  of  the  utmost  imporUnce.  There  may 
well  be  a  temptation  to  certify  prime 
sponsors  solely  on  the  basis  of  size  and 
geographic  criteria,  but  this  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  The  ability  of  the  prime 
sponsor  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
will  either  make  or  break  the  decentral- 
ized and  decategorized  system,  and  this 
ability  should  weigh  heavily  in  the  Sec- 
retary's decision.  The  Center  for  Govern- 
mental Studies'  report  here  again  has 
cited  some  valuable  information  and  rec- 
onunendatiozis  with  regard  to  the  powers, 
responsibilities  and  capabilities  prime 
sponsors  should  have,  and  I  commend 
these  to  the  Labor  Department  as  they 
develop  their  policy  in  this  area. 

The  committee  has  given  particular 
emphasis  to  the  desirability  of  labor 
marketwide  coverage.  As  the  committee 
report  points  out: 

Job  opportunities  and  manpower  training 
needs  are  governed  by  labor  mariiec  condi- 
tions which  are  no  respecters  or  polltlcsi 
Jurisdictions. 

The  committee  has  strived  through 
various  mechanisms  in  HR.  19519  to  en- 
courage lalxjr  marketwide  planning  and 
coordination,  while  at  the  same  time 
vesting  accountability  in  political  offi- 
cials. 

To  facilitate  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  manpower  planning  and  de- 
velopment. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  limit  eligible  prime  spon.sors,  with  the 
exception  of  rural  areas,  to  those  areas 
which  have  populations  of  100,000  or 
more  and  serve  as  an  identifiable  labor 
market.  The  Senate  bill  Includes  cities 
and  areas  of  75,000. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  estimates  of 
the  Census  Bureau  I  have  available,  there 
are  145  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more  persons  and  226  cities  with  75,000 
persons.  There  are  326  counties  with  over 
100.000  persons,  but  434  counties  with 
over  75.000.  Thi.'i  is  a  net  difference  in 
number  of  eligible  prime  sponsors  in  this 
category  of  189.  The  impact  of  using 
areas  of  100,000  rather  than  areas  of 
75.000  becomes  even  greater  if  you  look 
at  the  effect  the  two  figures  have  in  cer- 
tam  States.  In  the  State  of  California, 
for  example,  using  the  75,000  cutoff  la- 
stead  of  100.000  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  prime  sponsors  by  30;  In 
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Texas  by  12:  In  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
ctmsin  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
by  eight.  In  these  States,  the  Governors 
have  taken  an  active  role  in  manpower 
planning  and  In  improving  the  delivery 
system  throughout  the  State  of  man- 
power services. 

No  estimate  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
really  impossible  to  do  so  at  this  time 
of  the  number  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment which  might  join  together  and  seek 
prime  sponsorship,  but  the  bill  contains 
the  option  so  that  in  those  areas  in 
which  such  an  arrangement  is  desirable 
and  which  have  the  capabilities  to  con- 
duct separate  manpower  activities  prime 
sponsorship  will  be  possible. 

The  whole  thrust  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  manpower  service,  however 
is  to  discourage  uncoordinated,  disori- 
ented effort*  which  thwart  rather  than 
aid  the  individual.  In  my  opinion,  plan- 
ning should  take  place  on  a  statewide 
basis,  on  a  regional  basis  where  appro- 
priate labor  market  functions  are  to  be 
served,  and  on  a  local  basis  where  the 
capabilities  exist  and  where  the  area  to 
be  served  functions  as  a  labor  market 
A  quick  glance  at  H.R,  19819  might 
result  in  the  mistaken  impression  that 
cities  and  local  areas  are  emphasissed  and 
encouraged  at  the  expeiise  of  Governors 
and  the  States.  Should  this  result    it 
would  be  a  tragedy,  in  my  opinion.  My 
original  bill  put  major  emphasis  on  the 
SUte    as    planner   and   coordinator   of 
manpower  prosrams  throughout  its  ju- 
risdiction. While  jobs  do  not  stop  at  State 
boundaries  any  more  than  they  stop  at 
city  boundaries,   the  State  constitution 
and  statutes  govern  many  institutions 
organi2aUons.  and  activities  which  are 
integral  parts  of  manpower  programs- 
the  SUte  Department  of  Labor,  Employ- 
ment Service,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction; vocational  education  and  re- 
habiliUUon    agencies,    and    others    are 
directly  Involved  in  activities  which  af- 
fect manpower  services  at  the  local  level 
the  State  plays  a  large  part  in  attracting 
businesses  to  its  borders,  in  gathering 
statistics  and  in  countless  other  activities 
which  have  repercussions  at  the  local 
level.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  State 
govcnunent  take  a  constructive  interest 
and  be  an  active  participant  in  man- 
power needs  and  programs.  A  number  of 
States  have  already  shown  an  active  con- 
cern for  manpower  planning  and  pro- 
graming within  their  boundaries.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin,  under    the   leadership   of   Gov. 
Warren  Knowles,  is  among  this  group. 
The  Govertwrs  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be 
active  in  this  area,  to  not  simply  sign  off 
on  local  prime  sponsor  applications  but 
to  examine  each  one  carefully  and  indi- 
cate to  the  Secretary  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  compatible  with  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Stat«,  the  State  plan,  the 
proposed  plans  of  service  of  other  agen- 
cies prxjviding  related  assistance,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course,   the  Governors  must 
first  develop  their  own  Stale  plans  and 
mobilize  their  state  agencies  and   re- 
sources, but  after  accomplishing  this,  if 
they  fail  to  work  coruitructively  with  local 
prime  sponsors  to  have  a  meaningful  in- 
tegration of  State  and  local  programs. 
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then  they  wUl.  by  default,  forfeit  the  role 
HJl.  19519  gives  them  and  in  so  doing 
will  greatly  hamper  the  Federal-State- 
local  partnership  which  H.R.  19519  en- 
visions and  which  the  sponsors  feel  is  so 
vital  to  a  successful  manpower  effort 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Interstate 
cooperation.  Some  areas  such  as  Kanisas 
City.  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans  are 
already  working  together  effectively  In 
areas  of  social  concern  and  have  begun 
to  do  some  coordinated  manpower  plan- 
ning. In  other  areas,  such  as  Washington 
D.C.,  and  the  surrounding  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs,  the  need  for  an  inter- 
state approach  to  manpower  problems  is 
evident.  This  is  an  area  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  be  particularly 
helpful  using  funds  aUotted  to  him 

One  activity  which  was  not  specifically 
set  forth  in  H.R.  19519,  (Jut  which  de- 
serves both  Federal,  State,  and  local  at- 
tention, IS  the  need  for  Job  creaUon  and 
development  activities  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Under  H.R.  19519,  we  do  create  a  Job 
bank  to  facUitate  job  location  and  place- 
ment, but  to  quote  from  the  Center  for 
Governmental  Studies  report: 

Job  banks  do  not  eliminate  the  need  tor 
Job  development  and  Job  restructuring  ef- 
forts, Tliese  still  are  critical  to  manpower 
programs  tor  the  disadvantaged,  and  need  to 
be  performed  at  each  level  of  operation  In  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  respective  level 


There  are  a  number  of  sections  in  the 
act  under  which  Job  development  and 
restructuring  activities  could  take  place- 
sections  102.  401.  403,  405.  414,  part  C  Of 
title  IV. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  an  addi- 
tional dimension  of  this  act. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  will 
also  create  a  new  program  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  serve,  as  our  commit- 
tee report  has  noted,  as  "a  supplement 
to  manpower  training  programs." 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program  created  by  title  in  Is  a 
"supplement  to  manpower  training  pro- 
grams." By  no  means  is  this  type  of  pro- 
gram meant  to  detract  from  or  supplant 
the  need  for  effective  manpower  plan- 
ning, training,  and  placement  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  in  nonfederally  supported 
public  service  Jobs.  I  would  oppose  such 
a  program.  I  have  also  continuously  op- 
posed a  massive  federally  financed  public 
service  employment  program  as  a  means 
of  solving  all  our  economic  and  social  ills. 
In  truth,  we  know  almost  nothing  about 
operating  a  large  scale  modern  public 
service  employment  program.  The  condi- 
tions which  exist  today  caimot  be  com- 
pared to  the  1930's  which  Is  the  only  time 
the  Nation  experimented  on  a  large  scale 
with  public  service  employment.  There 
have  been  few  studies  done  on  the  issue, 
and  those  that  have  been  completed  have 
concentrated  more  on  the  need  for  public 
services  thao  on  how  such  an  employ- 
ment system  might  be  run  and  how  de- 
sirable the  "employer  of  last  resort "  ap- 
proach might  actually  be.  No  real  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  cost;  the  geo- 
graphical, occupational  or  skill  feasibUity 
of  matching  eligible  clientele  with  avail- 
able jobs:  how  best  to  administer  such  a 
large  scale  program,  and  many  other 
questions.  So  I  would  oppose  a  bill  which 
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attempted  to  solve  our  employment  prob- 
lems entirely  through  a  massive  public 
seiTicc  employment  program. 

I  support  title  lU  of  H.R.  19519  how- 
ever, because  it  seeks  to  meet  an  exist- 
ing need,  but  is  carefully  drawn  to  em- 
phasize the  movement  of  people  into 
employment  which  Is  not  subsidized  un- 
der this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  we  should 
not  raise  false  hopes  about  the  ability 
of  title  in  or  federally  subsidized  public 
service  employment  on  any  scale  solving 
all  our  problems. 

Sar  Levitan  has  Just  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  to  tlie  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
at  Cornell  University  on  the  realistic 
role  of  manpower  programs  In  a  slack 
economy.  His  comments  on  public  serv- 
ice emplo>'ment  are  particularly  impor- 
tant to  put  into  perspective  what  we  can 
accomplish  and  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  Initiating  public  employment 
programs.  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
complete  text  of  Dr.  Levitan  s  remarks 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Trends  in  employment  are  the  product 
of  broad  economic  and  social  forces,  a 
complex  web  of  pubUc  and  private  actions 
to  which  an  active  manpower  policy  plays 
only  a  limited  role.  The  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed measure  in  the  millions.  New 
Jobs  which  ctn  be  created  through  ap- 
propriations under  this  legislation  meas- 
ure in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Amid  all 
the  competing  and  worthy  demands  made 
on  the  Federal  budget,  appropriaUons 
for  Federal  manpower  programs  are  un- 
likely to  rise  rapidly  to  the  many  bilUons 
of  dollars  required  to  create  sufficient 
jobs  to  reduce  dramatically  the  levels  of 
unemployment.  Public  senice  employ- 
ment can  contribute  to  the  provisions  of 
Job  opportunities  for  the  unanployed.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  the  overall  solution. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  while  there  are 
pressing  needs  for  more  public  services 
employment  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sectors  of  our  economy  for  the  last 
decade.  Over  the  last  decade  employment 
in  State  and  local  government  has  grown 
by  3.4  million  employees,  over  350  000 
new  Jobs  each  year.  State  and  local  tax 
revenues  have  tocreased  by  $4  to  »5  bil- 
lion annuaUy,  Federal  grants-in-aid 
which  support  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties, have  increased  by  »3  to  $3  billion 
each  year.  PubUc  service  employment  un- 
der this  bill  can  contribute  to  the  expan- 
sion of  needed  public  services.  However 
the  basic  source  of  growth  wiU  continue 
to  be  from  State  and  local  revenues  and 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Indeed,  in  title  IV 
this  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  Job-creation  impact  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  He  will  take 
active  steps  to  open  up  a  greater  propor- 
Uon  of  these  jobs  to  the  disadvantaged. 
Tapping  into  this  tmsic  source  of  govern- 
mental financing  may  yield  great  benefit* 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

I  beliei'e  that  the  true  significance  of 
public  service  employment^title  HI— 
WiU  be  as  a  new  tool  in  our  manpower 
development  program. 

We  have  been  careful  to  assure  that 
UUe  in  supports  real  tasks,  not  "make- 
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work,"  which  the  local  community  vital- 
ly needs. 

We  have  been  careful  to  assure  that 
unemployed  persons  employed  through 
title  in  receive  wages,  benefits,  and  op- 
portunities equivalent  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments regular  employees. 

But  we  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful to  assure  that  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  sill  continue  to  develop 
participants'  skills  and  move  tliem 
through  time  into  Jobs  which  are  created 
through  Uie  regular  growth  of  public  and 
Private  employment. 

This  goal— the  movement  of  people 
over  time  into  employment  which  Is  not 
subsidized  under  this  bill— will  be  ac- 
complished in  ways  which  will  not  jeop- 
ardize the  well-being  and  economic  se- 
curity of  the  Individual. 

Instead,  the  bill  places  upon  our  Insti- 
tutions— the  Labor  Department  and  the 

State  or  local  governmental  employer 

a  con.'itant  obUgation  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  development  and  occupa- 
tional mobility  of  public  employees. 

Before  any  public  service  employment 
program  is  approved,  the  local  govern- 
ment must  develop  appropriate  programs 
for  training  and  upgrading  its  employees, 
including  pubUc  service  employees. 

Before  any  public  service  employment 
program  is  approved,  the  public  em- 
ployer and  the  Labor  Department  must 
agree  on  specific  obJecUves— for  the 
movement  of  persons  employed  there- 
under hito  public  or  private  employment 
not  supported  under  this  act. 

Such  goals,  will,  of  course,  vary  from 
community  to  community.  They  will  de- 
pend on  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  em- 
ployers regular  employment,  turnover 
rates,  and  promotional  opportunities,  the 
comparative  availability  of  suitable  work 
in  private  employment,  and  other  such 
factors. 

Such  goals  will  be  met  In  a  variety  of 
ways — 

Some  public  service  employees  shall  be 
trained  and  promoted  to  higher  positions 
within  the  local  government  which  are 
financed  through  regular  revenues. 

Other  public  service  employees  may  be 
shifted  laterally  cmto  locally  financed 
payrolls  to  fill  vacancies  In  simUar  Jobs 
left  by  regular  employees  who  have 
themselves  been  promoted  to  higher  po- 
siUons.  These  perhaps  may  have  been 
upgraded  occupationally  under  title  U. 
programs. 

Still  other  public  service  employees 
may  leave  such  jobs  for  better  opportu- 
nities in  private  employment.  This  Is 
particulariy  likely  when  UUe  HI  is  pro- 
viding temporary  employment  for  un- 
employed but  skilled  workers  whose 
regular  Jobs  have  vanished  during  eco- 
nomic downturns. 

■nius.  over  time  UUe  m  wUl  provide 
a  constanUy  renewed  pool  of  opportuni- 
ties through  which  most  parUclpants 
have  moved  in  the  process  of  securing 
career  opportimities  which  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  these  manpower  funds. 

The  committee  has  been  very  clear  in 
Mtting  forth  tile  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve  and  moni- 
tor these  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  assure 
that   every   reasonable   opportunity    to 


find  other  suitable  employment  or  enter 
other  manponer  training  programs  has 
been  explored  before  an  Individual  is 
certified  for  public  service  employment. 
The  program  must  not  only  provide 
whatever  training  is  necessary  to  equip 
such  unemployed  persons  to  carry  out 
their  new  tasks,  it  also  must  be  linked  to 
upgrading  programs  which  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  upward  mobility. 

The  Secretary  must  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  status  of  each  en- 
roUee  to  assure  Uiat  he  is  always  being 
considered  for  referral  to  suitable  regu- 
lar employment  or  other  manpower 
training  programs. 

Where  public  employers  are  not  meet- 
ing asreed  goals  which  I  mentioned,  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  Oie  program  or 
decrease  the  share  of  F^eral  funds 
which  must  support  the  program. 

Finally,  under  title  rv  the  Secretarj- 
In  consuItaOon  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  will 
IniUate  acUon  to  encourage  State  and 
local  government  to  modernize  their 
personnel  systems,  seeking  to  remove 
artificial  baniers  to  careers,  employ- 
ment, and  occupaUonal  advancement  for 
disadvantaged  persons. 

Thus,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  huve 
struck  a  proper  balance.  We  have  recog- 
nized the  legitimate  inUrest  in  new  job 
creaUon  for  the  unemployed  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  needed  public  services  And 
we  have  maintained  the  basic  integrity 
of  public  service  employment  as  part  of 
a  process  of  human  development  to 
which  our  manpower  program  is  com- 
mitted. 

Before  completing  my  remarks  I  want 
to  pay  particular  attenUon  to  the  role  of 
vocational  education  in  a  comprehensive 
manpower  system.  H.R.  19619  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the 
initiation  of  a  "dual  system"  of  education 
and  training.  On  the  contrary  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  coordinate  manpower  and  vocational 
education  activities,  and  that  to  every 
extent  possible  manpower  programs  use 
senices  and  faculties  available  from  vo- 
cational .schools,  area  .skill  centers  and 
postsecondary  training  and  educaUon  in- 
sUtutions.  including  secondary  schook 
boOi  public  and  private.  The  committee 
report  very  carefully  sets  this  out  as  doe.s 
H.R.  19519.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  must  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  20.  1972.  on  the  extent 
of   utllizaUon   of   vocaUonal    educaUon 
programs  in  the  overall  manpower  pro- 
gram and  make  further  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative 
action.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Uon must  also  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  vocaUonal  informaUon  and  prep- 
aration have  been  integrated  toto  regular 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams and  how  these  linkages  might  be 
Improved. 

Manpower  programs  provide  remedial 
vocaUonal  training  and  skills,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  prevenUve  programs  un- 
dertaken through  the  regular  public  ai,d 
private  secondary  and  postsecondarj 
schools.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  preventive  programs  and  worked  hard 
on  the  development  of  the  Vocational 
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Education  Amendments  of  1968. 1  do  not 
feel  we  should  continue  to  put  money  Into 
remedial  manpower  training  while  ne- 
glecting our  preventive  vocational  edu- 
cation system,  thus  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  Implementation  of  the  1988 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  our  vocational 
education  system. 

In  addition  to  the  preventive  role,  vo- 
cational educators,  and  educators  in  gen- 
eral, have  important  contributions  to 
make  to  remedial  manpower  training. 
H.R.  19519  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
active  participation  of  vocational  edu- 
cators and  representatives  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  in 
the  planning,  development  and  opera- 
tional phases  of  manpower  programing 
This  input  wUl  be  vital  to  the  success  of 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  system. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  list  Utle  by 
title  the  different  types  of  people  we  ex- 
pect to  be  Involved  In  manpower  pro- 
grams. We  should  not  overlook,  however, 
the  local  and  State  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  olBcials.  Other  groups  that 
will  undoubtedly  make  a  contribution  are 
the  State  and  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cils on  Vocational  Education. 

After  we  resume  In  the  House.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health.  EducaUon  and  Wel- 
fare, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OHaiui  and  myseU  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Calkins.  Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  VocaUonal  Education. 
These  letters  point  to  the  very  positive 
role  vocaUonal  and  general  education 
are  to  have  In  the  success  of  manpower 
program*. 

In  closing.  I  would  simply  say  that  we 
have  had  too  much  unhealthy  competi- 
tion between  labor  and  education  at  all 
levels  in  the  past.  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  it  and  to  get  on  to  the  construc- 
Uve  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  months  ago  we  em- 
barked on  an  effort  to  create  a  new  and 
flexible  context  for  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  manpower  system.  This 
bill  achieves  thU  goal.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  an  urgent  need. 
The  correspondence  follows: 
National    Advisobv    Covncu.    ok 

Vocational  Education. 
Waihtrtston.  DC.  November  13.  1970. 
To   Chairmen,    State    Advisorsi   CounciU   on 
Vocational  Educutfon- 
Following   the   mMtlng  of   the  Chairmen 
unci  Kxecullve  Director!!  of  the  SUte  Advisory 
Councils     on     Vocational     Education     with 
memben  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Vocational  Education  In  Washington  on 
November  S-7,  1970.  we  took  up  your  con- 
cerns as  expressed  in  the  passed  resolutions 
irnctosedl    with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment   fit   Health,   Education,   and    Wel- 
Isre.  the  Department  o(  Labor  and  members 
of  Congress 

Those  with  whom  we  spoke  were  sympa- 
thetic with  these  concerne  and  enclosed  are 
responses  from  Malcolm  B.  l^vell,  jr..  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower 
Congressman  James  G  O'Hara  (D) .  Michigan 
•  nd  Congressman  WUIlam  A  stelger  (K) 
Wisconsin,  and  aecretarj  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  EUlot  Richardson.  These 
responses  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the 
concerns  that  were  expressed  at  the  meetUig 
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It  now  seems  appropriate  that  the  ellorU 
of  both  the  State  and  National  AdTIsory 
Councils  on  Vocational  EducaUon  should  be 
directed  toward  seeing  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  these  responsible  national  officials 
are  earned  out  in  practice. 
Sincerely. 

Hock  Calkins. 

Chairman. 


COHcaaaa  or  thx  Cntted  Btatcb. 
HOuas  or  Retrxsentatsves 
irasriln;(07i.  DC ,  November  II    1970 
Mr,  RccR  Calkins, 

National  Advisory  Council  on  VocaUonal 
Education.  Waihington.  D.C. 
DiAi!  Ms  Calkins:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  members  of  the  National  and 
suite  Advisory  Commissions  on  Vocational 
Education  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
^'/^t'";^.""""  °'  »°°"'  °'  <■"'  provisions 
A  .2.  .t^-  "'°  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  For  the  benefit  of  your  membership,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  State  Advisory  Commls- 
quMtlont  '""'"'  ""'  *"  "'""""•nt  Oh  these 
First,  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
?"  »  ='  meaning  of  "concurrence-  as  used 
1?  ,^^K  '.'?"  ^  '"'»'  "f  H.R.  18519 
state,  that  "the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not 
Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of  ner- 
fonnance  or  guidelines  with  respect  to  m- 
^^i",.  """""=••  "'  »  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
Shall  not  provide  nnanclal  aasutance  for 
services  of  a  health,  educauon,  or  welfare 
chsracter  under  this  title  unless  he  shaU 
have  flrst  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Such  services  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
basic  or  general  education:  educational  pro- 
^ams  conducted  In  correctional  Institutions- 
insututlonal  training:  health,  child  care  and 
other  supportive  services:  and  new  careere 
?i°„t  ^"''^■^'""''rmg  in  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  professions." 

The  phrase  "The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
c,°.5  tL".*."""  ■  •  "■""  '■°'  ProvJi^  »na'" 
Jifnjr,^"""  ■  ■  "°"^  he  has  flrst  ob- 
UJned  t^s  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 

^1^'  S';"'""""'  •""  Welfare-  cannot  rea- 
sonably  1»  interpreted  to  mean  anything  but 
Uiat  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education   and 

St  4^*™""  V:'  ""  '^°'  -pproval  before 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  do  these  things 

It  seems  to  s  that  the  very  words  of 
the  legislation  thus  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Intention  of  the  bui  and  of  Its  spon. 
sors  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  take  positive  action 
on  such  matters,  not  merely  give  them  pas- 
sive acknowledgment. 

The  second  assertion  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  Is  that  this  bill 
somehow  conceals  an  Intent  to  create  a  "dual 
school  system".  This  Is  without  foundation. 

The  Committee  Report  addresses  luelf  to 
that  fear,  and  seeks  to  show  that  any  such 
concept  U  foreign  to  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 
notion  of  a  "dual  school  system",  and  spon- 
sors of  this  blU  Join  In  that  rejection. 

In  fact,  far  from  making  a  "dual  school 
system"  possible,  the  bUl  Is  replete  with  pro- 
visions for  linkages  with  existing  vocaUonal 
educational  Institutions.  Section  104  requires 
vocational  educators  to  be  a  part  of  the  man- 
power councils  which  develop  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  prime  sponsor.  Sec.  106(bl  re- 
quires the  use  of  existing  educational  serv- 
ices and  faculties,  to  the  full  extent  appro- 
priate. Section  504|dl  provides  a  flnancKH 
IncenUve  to  prime  sponsors  to  create  and 
utilize  linkages  with  existing  vocaUonal  edu- 
cation Institutions.  Sec.  635  provides  for 
two  separate  reports  on  the  uUllzatlon  of 
such  existing  Institutions. 

In  conclusion,  then,   we  hope  this  letter 


win  clarify  what  had  seemed  to  us  to  he 
the  obvious  Intent  of  H.R.  19519. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamxs  G-  O'Haaa. 
William  a.   STXioxa. 

Memberg  of  Congrexi. 

Tiut  SEcaxTAST  or  Health.  Edu- 
cation    AND   WELrAXE. 

IVasAiiiiiton.   DC.  November  13.   1970 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins. 

Clioirmon.  National  Mvisori/  Council  on 
Vocational  Education.  Washington.  D.C 
Deas  Huob:  The  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  strongly  supports 
the  proposed  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
IHR.  195191.  This  proposed  piece  of  legis- 
lation will  assist  the  Department  to  make 
vocational  education  more  elfeotlve  In  meet- 
ing the  manpower  needs  of  our  nation  It 
win  provide  a  vehicle  lor  vocational  educa- 
tors to  act  as  partners  In  the  planning  and 
Implementing  of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system. 

I  believe  that  the  bui  gives  me  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
clear  all  Federal  rules.  regulaUons.  and 
standards  of  performance  which  could  effect 
educational  programs  and  other  programs 
under  the  traditional  purview  of  the  DHEW. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority  we  will  exercise 
a  pre-clearance  on  the  above  aspects  of  State 
plana  and  other  program  plans.  The  require- 
ment of  concurrence  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  ensure  that  program  sponsors  of 
manpower  progiams  will  look  to  existing  vo- 
cational education  facilities,  area  school 
centers  and  poet-secondary  technical  schools 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  capability  to  pro- 
vide institutional  training  and  basic  and 
remedial  education  under  a  community 
comprehensive  manpower  program. 

I  understand  there  has  been  some  concern 
among  the  Stote  advisory  councils  that  this 
bill  might  create  a  "dual  school  system  "  I 
believe  that  this  Is  without  foundation. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  must  report  to  Congress  early  In  the 
prt>cess  of  Implementing  this  bill  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utilized.  This  report  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  ample  opportu- 
lUty  to  see  that  iw  Intent  is  fully  carried 
out. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  of  your  Interest  In 
this  bUI  and  the  active  manner  In  which 
both  the  state  and  the  National  Advisory 
CouncllM  are  carrying  out  their  responsibil- 
ities undi:r  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 
Sincerely. 

Secretarj/. 

U.S,  Department  or  Labor, 
Waahington.  November  12.  1970. 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins, 

Chairman.  National  Addtory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  Wathinflon,  DC. 
Deae  Ma.  Calkins:  The  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  (BR.  19519)  Is  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  manpower  programs  and 
vocational  education  In  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  manpower.  I  want  to  assure  you 
(and  other  vocational  educators  who  inay 
have  expressed  their  concern)  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  committed  to  the  fullest 
uuuzatlou  of  mainstream  educational  Insll- 
tuUons  under  the  Administration-supported 
bUl. 

As  one  who  has  served  both  the  educa- 
tional system  and  manpower  programs  In  my 
public  Ufe,  I  share  the  aversion  to  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  a  "dual  school  system"  might 
ever  emerge — one  serving  the  advantaged 
middle-class,  the  other  serving  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  General  education  and  occu- 
pational skill  training  opportunities  must  be 
part  of  a  continuous  process,  available  to  all 
citizens  as  best  stuts  their  Individual  needs. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken  care- 
ful st«pe  to  awure  that  the  Nation's  voca- 
Monal  educators  are  Integral  partners  In 
planning  and  implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  sj'stem. 

At  the  State  and  local  level  representa- 
tives of  general  and  vocational  education 
programs  and  post -secondary  training  must 
cerve  on  the  Manpower  Services  Councils.  Re- 
sponsible to  the  Ck>vernors  and  Mayors  (or 
other  local  elected  officials)  serving  as  prime 
fiponsors.  these  councils  will  have  major  roles 
in  planning  and  evaluating  local  manpower 
programs.  Through  Federal  regulations  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  educational  community 
must  be  represented  on  these  councils  by  of- 
ficials such  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Director  of  Post -Secondary  Education, 
and  others  who  have  major  and  substantive 
responsibility  for  the  community's  educa- 
tlonnl  programs. 

Second.  State  and  local  prime  sponson  will 
rely  upon  existing  vocational  education  fa- 
cllliies,  area  skill  centers,  post-secondary 
technical  schools  for  the  provision  of  institu- 
tional training  and  basic  and  remedial  edu- 
cation under  a  community's  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  The  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  contains  strong  safe- 
guards against  the  duplication  of  facilUles 
and  programs  or  the  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing educational  resources  to  less  than  their 
full  capability. 

As  evidence  of  the  Labor  Department's 
commitment  to  this  policy.  It  was  through 
our  initiative  that  the  incentive  funds  set 
aside  to  stimulate  exemplary  linkages  be- 
tween manpower  programs  and  vocational 
education  were  more  than  doubled  over  the 
level  allowed  under  the  Senate's  manpower 
bill.  We  view  these  funds  (up  to  S75  million 
under  a  t2  billion  authorization)  as  offer- 
ing an  oi^ortunity  for  very  creative  and  in- 
novative programs. 

We  strongly  support  the  requirement.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds,  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
port to  Congress  early  In  the  process  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utilized  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  We  also  fully  sup- 
port the  intent  of  the  special  report,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
on  the  Integration  of  vocational  and  general 
education  objectives  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems.  EffecUve  vocational  ori- 
entation and  preparation  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  child's  life  would  obviate  the  long- 
term  need  for  many  of  our  advilt  manpower 
training  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  any  actions 
under  the  Act  of  an  educational  nature.  Ttils 
responsibility  extends  both  to  the  develop* 
ment  and  Issuance  of  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  or  standards  of  performance 
which  would  affect  educational  programs 
and  the  approval  of  the  educational  and 
institutional  training  components  of  annual 
comprehensive  program  plans  and  Individual 
project  grants. 

We  recognize  that  HEW  will  require  effec- 
tive staff  capability  both  nationally  and  In 
lis  regional  and  field  offices  to  carry  out  this 
major  responsibility,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  lend  its 
vigorous  Bupoprt  to  HEW's  staffing  require- 
ments under  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act. 

As  both  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower  and  one  who  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  vocational  education.  I  look  forward 
to  new  challenges  and  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive partnership  under  the  Administration- 
supported  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolu  R.  Lovcll,  J>., 
4Mi*tant  Secretary  Jor  Manpower. 


Fedckai.    Manpowxh   p«o<iaAUs    in    a   Slack 

ECONOUT 

(By  8ar  A.  LevtUn.  Center  for  Manpower 
Policy  Studies,  the  George  Washington 
University) 

A  favorite  pastime  dui^ng  the  1D70  summer 
doldrums  was  guesalng  whether  the  nation 
was  in  a  recession.  Any  number  could  play 
the  game,  but  politicians  were  mast  active. 
Economists,  on  the  whole,  were  either  un- 
commonly silent  or  spoke  with  a  forked 
tongue. 

The  views  of  politicians  were  easily  pre- 
dictable. Administration  spokesmen  kept 
assuring  the  public  that  the  unfolding 
economic  senarlo  followed  the  script  laid  out 
by  the  Republican  planners  (though  many 
of  them  did  not  cherish  this  appellation). 
Politicians  carrying  the  sign  of  the  donkey 
saw  it  dlfferenUy.  They  failed  to  discern  the 
trade  off  between  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  complslned  that  the  Nixon  policies 
were  spinning  a  recession  without  arresting 
Inflation.  The  ouu  blamed  the  Ins  for 
reviving  old-fashioned  recessions  with  a  new 
twist:  the  Nixon  economics  also  carried  a 
strong  dose  of  Inflation. 

The  caution  of  economists  was  easily  ex- 
plained. Ritual  required  that  economic  Indi- 
cators speak  flrst  to  the  computers  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  only 
then  could  the  word  be  revealed  to  the  mul- 
titudes. But  the  sages  (or  computers)  in 
NBER  refused  to  speak  and  economists  were 
at  a  loss  to  Interpret  their  silence. 

Simple  folk,  a  category  which  includes 
most  of  us,  also  played  the  recession  game. 
Polowing  the  well -established  law — the  one 
of  whose  ox  is  being  gored — those  who  were 
affected  by  the  economic  decline  In  late  1969 
and  1970  bad  little  doubt  that  we  were  in  a 
recession.  But  most  were  unaffected  and  so 
remained  inactive  spectators  in  the  poli- 
ticians' game. 

Out  of  the  speculation,  however,  some  in- 
convertible facts  emerged.  Unemployment 
rose  to  5-1  percent  and  many  feared  that  it 
would  continue  to  rise.  Only  the  most  op- 
timistic expected  that  It  would  decline  below 
5  percent  before  sometime  in  1971.  In  31  large 
cities  and  &64  other  areas  the  recession  game 
was  a  scrloua  matter  indeed.  Unemployment 
In  these  cities  had  reached  over  6  percent,  by 
any  standard  substantial  and,  to  many, 
downright  disturbing.  The  usual  victims  of 
unemployment — youths,  blacks,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups — lived  In  a  re- 
cession economy  even  when  tight  labor  mar- 
ket conditions  existed  and  to  them  the  game 
was  nothing  novel. 

It  Is  Uttle  wonder  In  this  uncertain  atmos- 
phere that  policy  shapers  felt  uneasy  about 
the  applicability  of  traditional  manpower 
programs  which  had  expanded  during  the 
1960s  to  train  those  who  were  unable  to  com- 
pete for  sustained  gainful  employment. 
Though  Initiated  in  a  period  of  relatively 
high  unemployment  In  the  early  l&eos,  these 
manpower  programs  had  undergone  consider- 
able changes,  and  by  the  ilme  of  the  down- 
turn (or  recession)  in  economic  affairs  they 
focused  largely  on  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
poorly  educated,  and  unskilled — the  disad- 
vantaged. In  the  lexicon  of  the  manpower 
experts. 

Tlie  precipitous  rise  In  unemployment  dur- 
ing 1970  meant  that  over  a  million  more 
people  will  be  looking  for  work  and  that  the 
Incidence  of  unemployment  will  rise  by  more 
than  double  that  amount  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  will 
leave  the  labor  market  becau.se  of  gloomy  em- 
ployment prospects.  All  types  of  workers  will 
be  affected,  but  unemployment  will  be  con- 
centrated among  blue  collar  workers  and 
those  at  the  end  of  the  labor  queue  who  suf- 
fer the  most  serious  diaadvantagcB  in  compet- 
ing for  existing  Jobs. 

With  rising  unemployment,  not  only  are 
there  increasing  numbers  of  persons  needing 


manpower  service,  but  there  Is  also  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  clients  and  the  economic 
environment  in  which  the  manpower  pro- 
grams must  function.  Jobs  are  no  longer 
plentiful,  placements  are  not  easy,  more  com- 
petent workers  are  now  competing  with  the 
disadvantaged  for  available  jobs,  and  busi- 
nessmen are  less  willing  to  participate  In 
manpower  programs.  The  programs  designed 
to  aid  the  poor  and  unskilled  in  tight  labor 
markets  quite  obviously  must  be  adjusted  to 
these  changing  circumstances. 

AOAtTINC   TO  BISINO   UNCMPLOyStENT 

The  challenge  to  manpower  policy  planners 
and  sdminlstrstors  is  to  adapt  programs  to 
serve  these  new  clients  without  Ignoring  the 
interests  of  their  old  clientele.  The  task  is 
dUQcull  not  only  because  of  budgetary  con- 
stralnu  but  also  because  manpower  admin- 
istrators have  Uitle  experience  in  operating 
manpower  programs  in  a  labor  market  with 
rising  unemployment. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  discussion,  It  Is  use- 
ful to  differentiate  between  programs  in 
which  private  employers  participate  nnd 
those  which  are  administered  and  conducted 
by  government  agencies.  Manpower  programs 
oriented  towards  the  private  sector  are  likely 
to  be  more  effecUve  in  Ught  labor  market 
conditions  than  when  slack  occurs.  Subsidies 
to  hire  and  train  dl-iadvantsged  workers,  to 
Induce  business  txj  locate  in  depressed  areus. 
or  to  eliminate  discrimination  will  have  their 
greatest  Impact  when  qualified  workers 
are  not  readily  available,  when  flmit 
are  expanding  and  opening  new  plants, 
and  when  the  supply  of  "preferred"  work- 
ers are  dried  up.  Conversely,  when  firms 
are  forced  to  lay  off  employees  because 
of  declining  demand,  when  they  have 
excess  capacity  and  are  trying  to  elimlnaTe 
all  but  their  most  efficient  plants,  and  when 
fears  of  unemployment  lead  to  employee  an- 
tipathy towards  newly-hlred  disadvantaged 
workers.  OJT  or  locationai  subsidies  will  be 
less  effecUve.  This  has  clearly  been  the  experi- 
ence under  the  JOBS  program,  where  termi- 
nations increased  and  hires  decreased  mark- 
edly in  the  economic  decline  at  the  end  of 
1969  and  the  beginning  of  1970:  In  fact,  funds 
originally  earmarked  for  JOBS  had  to  be  re- 
allocated to  other  manpower  programs. 

Public-sector  training  is  virtually  impera- 
tive in  slack  tlniOT.  if  tor  no  other  reason 
than  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  declining  private- 
sector  participation  (aasimUng  that  the  level 
of  funds  allocated  to  manpower  programs  Is 
maintained).  InsUtuUonal  training  provides 
at  least  Income  maintenance  and  occasion- 
ally useful  preparation  for  work  along  with 
basic  education.  In  looee  labor  markets,  the 
opportunities  of  potential  enrollees  to  opt 
for  Jobs  Instead  of  training  are  reduced,  and 
employers  are  less  likely  to  pressure  training 
institutions  to  speed  the  delivery  of  trainees 
Under  these  circumstances,  more  persons  ore 
likely  to  participate  in  and  complete  a  course 
of  training  under  the  manpower  programs 
Because  placement/^  and  employment  rates 
are  closely  correlated  with  duration  of  stay. 
institutional  programs  should  become  more 
effective. 

It  Is  also  likely  that  manpower  programs 
will  serve  a  different  clientele  when  unem- 
ployment Is  high  than  they  did  when  Jobs 
were  plentiful.  Increasingly  during  the  1960&. 
the  more  seriously  disadvantaged  workers 
were  helped — In  large  part  a  result  of  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  gener- 
ally. Tlie  queue  of  Job  seekers  moved  for- 
ward rapidly  and  the  disadvantaged,  who 
were  next  In  line  for  employment,  were  most 
in  need  of  manpower  services.  But  the  fact 
that  manpower  programs  then  emphasised 
the  needs  of  the  unskilled,  poorly-educated, 
and  members  of  minority  groups  subject  to 
discrimination  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Under  all  the  programs 
there  baa  usually  been  a  tendency  to  "cream" 
from  the  available  and  intended  clientele 
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thwse  most  likely  to  bcnef.t  trom  assistance. 
U  denuftud  slackens.  It  U  safe  to  say  tbaC 
more  advantaged  workers  wtu  seek  out  sad 
be  selected  far  manpower  programs;  worker* 
i*lth  more  severe  problems  will  receive  leas 
attention.  For  instance.  In  the  JOBS  pro* 
Cnun,  as  unemployment  lacreoaed  In  1B7D. 
the  average  famUy  Income  of  participants 
under  contract  Increased  steadily.  Indicat- 
ing the  selection  ot  a  less  disadvantaged 
group.  No  doubt  this  Is  happening  under 
other  manpower  programs,  although  data  are 
not  yet  available  to  substantiate  thU  charge. 
A  fairly  certain  development  ts  that  dis- 
advantaged workers  will  find  It  more  and 
more  dUSeult  to  find  private  sector  em- 
ployment, and  that  they  will  likely  fall  in- 
to dependency.  Because  there  are  many  use- 
ful Jobs  which  need  to  be  done  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  many  of  which  can  be  filled  by 
those  with  low  skills,  public  Job  creation  U 
urged  as  an  alternative  to  the  expansion  of 
relief  rolls.  The  Semite  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  already  reported 
out  a  bOi  (S.  3SG7)  wtLlch  proposes  that  one- 
third  of  manpower  funds  be  earmarked  for 
public  employment  projects. 

Labor  market  services  should  also  be  ad- 
Justed  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
When  Jobs  are  plentiful,  the  public  employ- 
ment agencies  function  as  labor  exchanges; 
but  they  can  also  reach  out  to  dlsadvaa- 
tuged  persons,  providing  them  with  needed 
counseling  and  help.  Inducing  them  to  seek 
and  find  jobs.  When  unemployment  Is  high, 
however,  fewer  flmu  turn  to  the  public  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  those  that  do  can 
choo^  among  recently  employed  and  lesa 
disadvantaged  workers.  If  the  needs  of  -he 
disadvantaged  are  not  ignored,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  time  when  Job  development  and 
placement  e(Tort«  should  be  intensified — 
even  though  they  will  be  leas  successful  la 
terms  of  placemenU.  While  the  recently  un- 
employed should  be  aided  in  quest  for  work, 
the  hard-core  must  not  be  Ignored;  and  If 
they  cannot  find  private  Jobs,  public  employ- 
ment or  other  manpower  programs  should 
be  made  available.  Unfortunately,  most  em- 
ployment service  offices  become  bogged  down 
administrating  an  Increasing  aneniploymect 
insurance  caseload  during  slack  times,  and 
thus  play  only  a  passive  role  as  a  labor  ex- 
change for  the  declining  number  of  Job 
oners. 

Taken  together,  these  adjustmenta  would 
suggest  a  strategy  which  runs  as  follows: 
When  unemployment  rises,  manpower  ex- 
penditures should  be  shifted  Into  the  areas 
of  public  employment  and  training  because 
private  employers  will  be  less  willing  to  hire 
and  train  disadvantaged  workers,  and  be- 
cause many  previously  hired  will  be  laid  oft 
because  of  slackening  demand.  Institutional 
training  and  public  employment  must  be 
expanded  to  assist  such  workers.  Because 
enrolleee  are  likely  to  stay  longer  in  Insti- 
tutional programs,  these  can  concentrate 
on  basic  education  and  the  more  serious 
problems  of  marginal  workers.  Adequate  In- 
come support  roust  also  be  provided.  Private- 
sector  Incentive  programs  must  change  their 
focus  from  increasing  the  number  of  hires 
or  relocating  firms  to  reducing  the  number 
of  workers  who  are  dismissed  or  the  num- 
ber of  depressed  area  plants  which  must  be 
closed.  In  other  words,  they  should  perform 
a  holding  action  so  that  prior  accomplish- 
ments will  not  be  undone.  The  employment 
service  must  Illcewl.se  increase  job  develop- 
ment and  placement  efforts  for  those  recent- 
ly unemployed,  directing  them  to  available 
manpower  programs.  Outreach  efforU  must 
necessarily  be  diminished,  with  a  holding  ac- 
tion again  stressed. 

Whatever  the  rhetoric  used  by  the  federal 
.-lamlnlstration,  the  direction  of  manpower 
programs  has  been  shifting  albeit  too  slowly 
along  these  lines.  While  most  experts  would 
agree  that  auch  a  strategy  would  maximize 


the  Impact  of  manpower  programs  In  alack 
times,  one  must  emphasize  the  uncertainty 
underlying  these  preseriptlona.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  effective 
manpower  programs  can  be  at  higher  rates  of 
unemployment.  In  all  likelihood  some  will 
be  better  than  others,  but  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  have  as  favorable  an  Impact  In  slack 
times — even  though  the  need  for  them  Is 
more  pressing.  When  demand  slackens,  It 
may  be  wiser  public  policy  to  forego  training 
efforts  and  shift  manpower  funds  to  Income 
maintenance.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  recession:  it  might  be  waste- 
ful and  also  frustrating  to  the  trainees  to 
train   people  for  nonexistent  Jobs. 

Underlying  the  suggested  strategy  U  the 
assumption  that  the  shifts  In  program  em- 
phasis can  be  achieved  efficiently  and  with 
little  loss  of  time.  Past  performance  In  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs  does 
not  necessarily  support  this  assumption.  In 
the  present  case,  administration  spokesmen 
have  been  entirely  too  slow  In  acknowledg- 
ing the  economic  downturn  when  it  occurred; 
and  needed  adjustmenu  in  manpower  pro- 
grams have  been  delayed. 

THK     POTSKTIAL     OF    FtTBtJU;    SKPl^THSNT 

At  the  center  of  the  proposed  shifts  of 
manpower  efforts  is  greater  emphasis  upon 
public  employment.  The  normal  reaction  Is 
to  launch  and  expand  Job  creation  when 
unemployment  rises,  and  this  has  been  the 
case  during  the  1970  decline. 

Expansion  of  public  employment  Is  prob- 
ably a  wise  strategy,  but  it  Is  not  above 
question.  Certainly  the  evident*  of  its  effec- 
tiveness Is  mixed,  and  It  has  hardly  been 
subjected  to  careful  analysis.  In  tight  labor 
markets  there  la  little  Interest  In  public 
employment  programs,  while  during  eco- 
nomic downturns  arguments  are  hastily 
mounted  to  get  programs  underway.  Many 
misconceptions  prevail,  and  these  should  be 
cleared  up  before  any  large-scale  commit- 
ments are  made. 

Public  Job  creation  to  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed reached  Its  peak  during  the  New 
Deal.  The  Public  Works  Administration,  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  provided  Income 
and  work  for  millions  of  people.  And  despite 
the  Image  of  the  leaf-raking  WPA  worker 
which  still  persists,  many  workers  must  have 
done  more  than  a  fair  day's  labor:  the  thou- 
sands of  buildings  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  highways  attest  to  the  useful  work 
performed  by  the  New  Deal  public  employ- 
ment agencies.  If  a  cost-heneflt  ratio  could 
be  applied  to  these  programs,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  It  would  be  highly  favorable. 

More  recent  experience  with  public  em- 
ployment programs  has  been  less  favorable. 
The  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program 
Initiated  imder  the  1964  "war  on  poverty," 
for  instance,  was  addressed  to  a  potential 
clientele  numbering  more  than  2  million, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  eventually  the  pro- 
gram could  reach  the  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple. By  1968.  the  program  had  been  dropped, 
with  general  agreement  that  It  fell  far  short 
of  Intended  goals.  Out-of-school  NYC.  an- 
other antlpoverty  effort.  sUrted  out  with 
high  hopes  and  reached  a  point  where  1S9.000 
slots  were  planned  In  fiscal  1966.  Here,  too. 
performance  was  Judged  to  be  deficient,  and 
the  program  has  since  been  cut  bock  to  some 
30.000  slots.  Only  Operation  Mainstream,  a 
public  works  program  serving  mostly  older 
workers  In  rural  areas,  has  been  favorably 
received,  though  It  has  remained  a  very 
modest  effort. 

Public  employment  programs  have  been 
deemphasized  the  last  few  years  because  of 
the  Increasing  availability  of  Jobs  In  the 
private  sector,  but  also  because  the  programs 
have  shared  certain  shortcomings.  First, 
they  were  rapidly  expanded  and  then  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  enroUees'  work  could  not 
be  well  planned.  While  it  \s  difficult  to  meas- 


ure the  value  of  work  done,  available  evidence 
Indicates  that  It  was  slight.  Participants 
In  the  programs  did  not  seem  to  benefit  apart 
from  the  Income  they  received.  The  limited 
dosages  of  education  and  counseling  con- 
sumed a  fair  amount  of  time  and  money, 
but  there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
services  improved  the  enrollees'  later  work 
experience.  The  Jobs  which  were  created 
lacked  attraction  and  carried  illtle  prestige, 
and  In  many  areas  there  were  difficulties  in 
ailing  available  slots.  If  the  analysis  of  some 
labor  market  economlsu  Is  correct,  many 
similarly  unattractive  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  also  remained  unfilled,  and  In  such 
areas  it  was  simply  wasteful  to  create  new 
Jobs  In  the  public  sector.  Many  public  em- 
ployment projects  were  merely  stopgap  meas- 
lu-es.  with  few  permanently  beneficial  ef- 
fects and  even  questionable  Impact  at  the 
time.  Perhaps  such  Jotw  were  preferable  to 
Income  transfers,  but  they  were  hardly  equal 
to  manpower  services  with  a  long-run  payoff. 
Operation  Mainstream  which  provides 
public  employment  in  conservation  work  In 
rtual  areas  la  a  notable  exception.  The  clien. 
tele  Is  older,  bo  that  basic  education  and  vo- 
cational training  are  not  important  com- 
ponents. Their  time  la  productively  utilized 
because  very  little  Is  spent  on  training.  Since 
participants  would  otherwise  probably  be 
unemployed,  and  many  of  their  families  on 
assistance,  any  positive  contribution  they 
can  make  is  all  to  the  good.  Clearly  the  in. 
grediente  to  success  in  Operation  Mainstream 
could  be  duplicated  In  more  rural  areas  when 
Job  deficits  exist,  but  only  for  a  simUar 
clientele. 

From  this  mixed  experience,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  Judgment  on  the  effective- 
ness of  public  employment  programs.  It 
should  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  term 
covers  many  different  types  of  activities, 
rniiglng  from  simple  conservation  work  under 
Operation  Mamstream  to  paraprofesstonai 
positions  under  New  Careers;  it  can  serve  a 
range  of  cUentelea.  from  elderly  workers  de- 
siring an  Income  supplement  to  youths  who 
need  preparation  for  future  latrar  force  par- 
ticipation: it  can  be  planned  aa  a  temporary 
measure  to  cushion  the  effects  of  a  short- 
term  slump  or  a  long-run  measure  to  com- 
bat secular  changes  In  the  economic  struc- 
ture. 

Unfortunately,  these  distinctions  are  too 
often  Ignored.  Argumenu  for  increased  pub- 
lic employment,  bolstered  by  public  concern 
over  rising  unemployment  rates,  tend  to  fol- 
low rather  MmpUsUc  lines.  Public  employ- 
ment is  urged  by  those  who  tjelleve  that 
"structural  unemployment"  has  inczeased 
markedly,  as  more  and  more  workers  become 
olwolete  twcauae  of  technological  change. 
Wfcdlo  unemplo>-ment  rates  have  fallen 
among  the  disadvantaged,  and  income  has 
increased  In  recent  yean,  much  of  this  has 
been  due — they  argue — to  an  arbitrary  staUs- 
tlcal  decision  not  to  count  enrollees  in  man- 
power programs  as  unemployed  or  to  exclude 
them  from  labor  force  statistics  and  to  the 
mductlon  Into  the  armed  forces  of  an  addi- 
tional BOO.ODO  men,  many  of  whom  would 
have  been  xuiemployed  or  else  would  have 
filled  Joi3s  opened  to  disadvantaged  work- 
ers. With  Increasing  or  higher  unemploy- 
ment rates,  many  of  these  more  disadvan- 
taged workers  are  unable  to  find  private 
sector  Jobs  The  proper  coiuve  of  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  &tructurallsta.  is  to  generate 
public  employment  for  those  who  cannot 
find  Jobs  in  the  open  market. 

Supporters  are  also  found  among  those 
who  see  the  needs  for  lorge  numtiers  of  un- 
skilled workers  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
public  service  areas  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  welfare  work,  and  conserva- 
tion. Though  estimates  of  Job  vacancies  la 
public  employment  are  suspect  and  may  fre- 
quenUy  be  blown  up  to  support  claims  of  un- 
met needs,  they  have  ranged  from  5.3  mil- 
lion for  the  notion  in  1966  to  300.000  In  130 
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large  cities  in  1888.  Whatever  the  precise 
number.  It  U  apparent  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persoiu  could  be  absorbed  In 
highly  producU\'e  full-time  public  employ- 
ment. 

The  most  common  mistake  is  to  equate 
estimated  Job  vacancies  with  actual  open- 
ings. Various  pressing  needs  always  com- 
pete for  available  resources,  and  in  allocat- 
ing additional  expenditures  the  authorities 
may  opt  for  constructing  new  facilities 
rather  than  hlrlug  new  workers.  Even  If  It 
is  decided  to  hire  additional  workers,  it 
would  be  Incorrect  to  assume  that  this  need 
can  be  filled  by  those  who  are  unemployed, 
or  that  supply  can  be  eOIclenUy  matched 
with  demand  through  a  subsidized  public 
employment  program  Real  life  Is  much  more 
complex.  Por  Instance,  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of 
Cleveland  estimated  In  the  summer  of  1970 
that  only  2,900  of  the  6,1)00  additional  posi- 
tions needed  by  his  city  could  be  tilled,  with 
training,  by  disadvantaged  unemployed  per- 
sons; 4,000  of  the  Jobs  would  require  more 
highly  skilled  workei-s  not  found  among  the 
clientele  of  the  manpower  programs.  Cer- 
tainly Mayor  Stokes  would  not  deliberately 
underestimate  the  potential  utilization  of 
disadvantaged  workers.  Given  a  choice,  most 
clUes  would  probably  fill  their  skill  needs 
Orst;  and  at  least  they  would  require  many 
additional  quauaed  or  credentlaled  em- 
ployees before  they  could  effectively  use  the 
unskilled  and  deficiently  educated,  who 
would  require  training  before  they  could 
become  fully  productive. 

Unskilled  manpower  can  be  utilized  In  ru- 
ral conservation  work,  which  remains  labor 
Intensive  despite  the  use  of  machines  to  do 
much  of  the  work  which  was  performed 
manually  m  the  New  I>eal  days.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  disadvantaged  m  urban  areas 
have  never  expressed  great  eiithusla.'im  for 
the  idea  of  moving  to  rural  areas  in  order 
to  accept  minimum  wage  Joljs.  Unless  unem- 
ployment rates  are  extremely  high,  as  they 
are  for  youths  in  the  summer.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  public  needs  for  workers  In  rural 
areas  will  tie  met  from  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployed In  the  cities. 

Fliuilly.  most  of  the  needs,  especially  In 
urban  areas,  ore  for  full-time,  long-term 
workers.  But  economic  slumps  since  World 
War  n  hove  lasted  on  the  average  less  than 
a  year.  While  one  might  thluk  olfhand  that 
ntimerous  tasks  could  be  performed  by  an 
enlarged  public  work  force  during  periods 
of  temporarUy  high  unemployment,  the  ex- 
perience of  summer  NYC  suggests  the  acute 
difficulties  of  putting  enrollees  to  work,  even 
at  present  operating  levels.  Especially  in  large 
cities,  there  may  not  be  a  very  large  demand 
for  temporarj'  unskilled  employees. 

Clearly,  then,  public  employment  has  seri- 
ous drawbacks  in  aiding  the  unemployed  dur- 
ing economic  declines.  While  expansion  of 
public  employment  Is  warranted,  and  even 
promises  some  success.  It  should  certainly  not 
supplant  all  other  approaches.  So  far.  we  do 
not  know  whether  public  employment  can 
put  the  disadvantaged  to  productive  work  in 
the  present  day  and  age.  or  even  whether  it 
Is  on  attractive  alternative  to  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  Increasing  aggregate  demand. 
Public  employment  must  be  viewed  as  an 
experiment  and  its  Implementation  must  de- 
pend upon  changing  economic  conditions:  it 
should  not  be  promoted  as  a  proven  solution 
to  evolving  problems. 

MANPOWER   PROCOAMS   AHD   CCONOMtC    POLICT 

The  Inherent  deficiencies  of  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  public  employment  are  shared  by 
other  manpower  efforts.  Rapid  expansion  of 
these  programs  Is  likely  to  be  sustained  by 
allocating  Increasing  shares  of  manpower 
funds  to  lucome  maintenance  (which  may 
be  desirable  In  a  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment but  should  not  be  confu.sed  with  skill 
training)   and  admliUstratlve  overhead 


Of  course,  manpower  programs  have  been 
touted  OS  a  major  Ingredient  of  overall  fed- 
eral economic  policies.  The  argument  beglna 
with  the  recognition  that  there  Is  a  necessary 
trade-off  between  price  stability  end  unem- 
ployment. The  experience  of  industrial  na- 
tions has  been  that  prices  rise  when  aggre- 
gate demand  is  high,  when  employers  ore 
hiring  to  increase  producuon.  and  when 
wages  are  rising  as  employers  compete  for 
scarce  labor.  Alternatively,  prices  fall  or  re- 
main stable  when  demand  is  slock,  when  em- 
ployers are  terminating  excess  workers  in  the 
lace  of  falling  sales,  and  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  consequently  rising.  The  trode-oll 
between  price  changes  and  unemployment 
has  shown  a  fair  degree  of  statistical  regu- 
larity over  time,  which  has  meant  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  Influencing  aggregate 
demand  could  only  reduce  unempioj-ment  by 
raising  prices,  or  vice  versa. 

The  attractiveness  of  manpower  programs 
according  to  received  theory,  la  that  they 
can  shift  the  terms  of  trade-off  so  that  lower 
levels  of  unemployment  can  be  achieved  with 
less  Inflationary  pressure.  Rehabilitation  and 
training  programs.  It  is  reasoned,  reduce 
•structural  unemployment"  by  preparing 
technologically  displaced  or  educationally 
deficient  workers  for  useful  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  reducing  unemployment,  prices  will 
be  diminished  to  the  degree  that  the  social 
benefits  of  the  training  programs  exceed 
their  cost.  Improved  labor  market  services  re- 
duce the  time  lost  between  Jobs  and.  thus 
the  level  of  unemployment.  Greater  mobility 
of  workers  helps  fill  Job  vacancies  which 
would  otherwise  have  contributed  to  rising 
prices  In  Oght  labor  markets.  Thus  Im- 
proved placement,  counseling,  outreach,  and 
mobility-inducing  measures  reduce  "friction- 
al  unemployment."  resulung  In  a  decline  In 
both  prices  and  unemployment.  Finally,  ef- 
forts to  improve  vocational  training  and 
counseling  of  workers  and  measures  to  boost 
the  supply  of  skilled  laborers  remove  labor 
botUeuccks  and  Increase  producUvlty  by  low- 
ering unit  labor  costs. 

These  theoretical  argumenu  are  grounded 
m  economic  experience.  Manpower  programs 
do  promise  to  Improve  the  terms  of  trade-off 
between  unemployment  and  Inflation.  But 
the  Impact  of  the  trade-off  should  be  placed 
In  the  proper  perspective;  members  of  Con- 
gress, executive  officials,  and  even  economists 
have  sometimes  shared  Inflated  notions  about 
the  potentialities  of  manpower  programs.  The 
hoped-for  Improvements  will  be  reahzed  only 
over  the  long-run;  even  then,  their  impact 
may  not  be  great.  Currently  some  450,000 
people  are  enrolled  In  Labor  Deportment- 
funded  manpower  programs,  compared  with 
approximately  4  mithon  unemployed  and 
more  than  80  million  in  the  labor  force  If 
past  experience  u  any  guide,  a  third  of  the 
enrollees  will  drop  out  of  the  programs,  and 
more  than  half  will  show  no  benefits  In  em- 
ployment and  earnings.  Improvements  for 
those  who  are  helped  cover  the  Initial  cosU 
only  over  the  long  run.  and  these  Improve- 
ments might  be  only  slightly  greater  than 
would  have  been  achieved  by  spending  the 
manpower  funds  some  other  way. 

On  the  theory  that  every  little  bit  helps 
I  would  reject  the  limitations  of  manpower 
programs  as  an  argument  against  their  utili- 
zation as  counter-cyclical  measures.  As  long 
as  their  proper  role  Is  understood,  manpower 
policy  could  be  used  to  "flne-tune-  the  eoon- 
omy.  not  only  by  varying  the  mU  of  man- 
power programs  In  response  to  economic 
fluctuations,  but  also  by  adjusting  the  level 
ot  expenditures.  One  way  to  do  this  Is  to 
provide  for  an  automatic  Increase  in  man- 
power funds  when  unemployment  passes  a 
certain  level.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
proposed  that  allocaltons  to  manpower  pro- 
grama  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  be  boosted  by  lo  percent  when  unem- 
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ployment  reaches  4  5  percent  for  threa  con- 
secutive month!,  an  Increase  of  about  (160 
million  at  current  annual  outlays.  This  trig- 
ger mechanism  might  be  extended  bv  addi- 
tional boosts  In  manpower  funds  for  in- 
creases in  unemplovment  above  4.5  percent 
Por  example,  if  manpower  funds  were  boosted 
by  10  percent  for  each  .2  percent  increase 
(above  4.5  percent)  in  unemployment  over  a 
period  ot  three  months,  there  would  have 
been  a  30  percent  automatic  Increase  of  man- 
power funds  in  September  1970 

This  would  probably  be  a  useful  measure 
for  as  unemployment  Increases  it  Is  logical 
to  step  up  aid  to  its  victims.  While  aggregate 
demand  management  can  change  the  level  of 
unemployment,  the  affects  must  first  filter 
down  through  the  economy.  Manpower  ex- 
penditures on  the  other  hand,  are  directed 
specifically  to  those  who  are  most  In  need  of 
help  Dollar  for  dollar,  manpower  programs 
probably  have  more  impact  on  unemplov- 
ment than  other  types  of  spending,  and  ex- 
pondlng  them  may  be  the  best  way  to  help 
the   unemployed   when  demand   suckens 

l^ne  of  this  is  to  imply  that  manpower 
programs  will  have  a  large  countercycllS  ef- 
fect Por  Instance.  If  an  unemployment  rate 
ncrease  of  1  percent  triggered  a  10  percent 
I'JID^  'J"  """Powef  expenditures,  roughly 
45.000  additional  slots  could  be  created  The 
trigger  mechanism  could  be  adjusted  to  re- 

,V^,T^'^J"'"^  '°'  °»»np™«r  programs  as 
the  1S50  Senate  Committee  bill  did.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  bona  fide  train- 
ing slots  could  be  created  on  short  notice 
Ti't.J:^'"'^'  P^P"*"'  *°uia  still  fall  short 
ol  needs.  A  1-percent  rise  m  unemployment 
means  that  on  the  average  800.000  more  work- 
ers Will  be  out  of  Jobs,  and  that  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  16  weeks  or  lonaer 
during  the  course  of  the  yeu-  will  increise 
even  more  Any  reasonable  expansion  In  man- 
power programs  would  absorb  only  a  small 
proportion  of  a  recessions  victims,  and  man- 
power policy  Is  hardly  a  substitute  for  mone- 
tary .nd  fiscal  measure  In  controlling  fiuctu- 
auona.  Manpower  policy  we  must  have  but 
we  must  not  overestimate  Its  efficacy  in  a 
slack  economy.  r   i"  a 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  for  a  quesUon' 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
iiiajana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  WoiUd  the  gentleman 
advise  u-s  whether  or  not  his  original 
bill.  Hit.  10908,  contained  a  section  sim- 
ilar to  title  m  providing  for  pubUc  serv- 
ice employment? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No.  it  did 
not,  though  ttithin  the  list  of  eUgible 
categories  in  title  I  of  my  biU  there  was 
a  provision  -vhich  would  have  made  elig- 
ible the  carryine  out  of  a  program  of 
public  service  employment. 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  gentleman's  blU  was 
basically  a  manpower  training  bill  rather 
than  a  pubUc  service  employment  meas- 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  The  orig- 
inal bill  was  both  a  bill  aimed  at  at- 
tempting to  decentralize  and  categor- 
iw  our  present  manpower  programs,  as 
well  as  to  bring  about  more  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  in  order  to  make  the 
programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
at  the  local  level.  It  did  not.  however 
have  a  separate  category  of  public 
service. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  a  bill  which  did  not 
conum  Utle  m,  the  puWic  service  sec- 
tion, would  be  a  materially  different  bill 
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than  the  bill  now  before  us?  In  other 
words,  If  we  have  a  manpower  training 
bill,  that  is  one  thing.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  creation  of  public  Jobs. 
The  thrust  of  such  a  bill  would  be  to  pre- 
pare people  fcr  private  jobs.  Now  we  have 
before  tis  a  different  type  of  measure. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  ob- 
viously so,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  When  we  go 
bacic  into  the  House  I  will  aslc  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  a  number  of  docu- 
ments within  my  statement.  One  of  them, 
to  which  1  would  refer  the  gentleman  and 
ask  him  to  read,  is  by  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan, 
director.  Center  for  Manpower  Policy 
Studies.  George  Washington  University, 
entitled,  'Federal  Manpower  Programs 
in  a  Slaclc  Economy." 

The  point  Dr.  Levitan  makes,  and  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  a  valid  point  and 
which  1»  why  I  support  this  bill,  is  that 
to  simply  talk  about  training  for  Jobs  hi 
the  private  sector  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  going  up  and  job  openings  in 
the  private  sector  are  going  down,  does 
not  make  much  sense.  We  have  to  rec- 
ognize there  is  now  a  new  kind  of  eco- 
nomic situation  from  that  which  we  had 
in  the  early  sixties  when  employment 
kept  going  up  and  job  openings  kept  be- 
coming available. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
dual  prong  or  really  a  multiple  approach 
of  training  of  upgrading  of  skills  and  Job 
opportunities  provided  for  by  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  those  unemployed. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  In  view  of  the  differ- 
ent thrust  of  the  two  things,  a  person 
might  easily  be  in  favor  of  a  manpower 
training  type  of  bill  and  still  have  res- 
ervations as  to  a  bill  which  goes  into 
the  question  of  creating  public  Jobs.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
some  might  have  that  view. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  no- 
ticed the  gentleman  referred  to  Sar  Levi- 
tan on  two  different  occasions.  I  know 
that  the  so-called  workers  experience 
program  under  OEO,  for  example,  was 
dropped  completely  by  1968  because  it 
did  not  produce  results.  A  noted  man- 
power expert  such  as  Sar  Lerttan,  who  Is 
hardly  a  conservative  Republican,  has 
been  very  critical  of  public  service  pro- 
grams. Recently  he  said:  "Many  public 
employment  projects  were  merely  stop- 
gap measures  without  full  permanent 
beneficial  effects  and  even  questionable 
impact  at  the  time."  Mr.  Levitan  went  on 
to  describe  such  jobs  "as  hardly  equal  to 
manpower  services  with  a  longrun  pay- 
off." And  this  is  the  reason  for  manpower 
training — the  longrun  payoff.  Even  the 
very  noted  specialist  the  gentleman  men- 
tions criticizes  the  public  service  because 
it  is  not  substantial  and  will  not  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  there  is  no 
question  that  public  service  employment 
poses  many  problems.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  U  this  were  a  massive 
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employer-of -last-resort  concept,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  would  be  on  the  same  side 
in  opposing  >t.  It  is  not  that.  It  Is  In  my 
judgment  an  effective,  tightly  controlled, 
clearly  designated  public  service  program 
of  employment  to  make  available  to  com- 
munities with  pressing  needs  ttiat  do 
exist,  a  program  that  can  be  Justified  in 
a  -slack  economy  such  as  we  have  now. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  my  coUeague  will 
yield  further,  I  heartily  disagree  with  this 
statement,  because  facts  prove  to  the 
contrarj-,  that  makeshift  work,  tempo- 
rary stopgaps  do  not  provide  the  means 
for  these  people  for  long-term  employ- 
ment. If  we  can  train  people  for  Jobs  so- 
ciety demands,  fine  and  dandy,  but  when 
we  have  to  create  Jobs  with  no  future 
for  these  people,  I  think  we  do  them 
harm.  Dnder  the  public  service  sector 
this  will  do  just  that. 

I  will  say  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  there  was  no 
provfeion  for  pubUc  service  whatsoever 
under  the  original  provision.  Under  our 
able  chairman,  Hon.  Domimck  Dmi- 
reis,  we  travelled  from  coast  to  coast  on 
manpower  training  hearings  to  try  to 
bring  together  a  comprehensive  pi-ogram 
and  eliminate  the  loose  aspects  of  the 
present  program,  because  we  have  found 
embezzlement,  corruption,  and  every- 
thing else.  Then  suddenly  we  are  con- 
fronted with  "public  service  employ- 
ment," which  really  plays  no  part  in  this 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  just  unfortunate 
that  we  were  forced  to  adopt  this  portion 
of  the  bill  to  get  out  a  comprehensive 
manpower  bill.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  fate  of  the  poor  people 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment.  Obvi- 
ously I  do  not  agree  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  this  secUon.  I  think  it  is 
Justified,  and  it  deserves  to  be  supported 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  niinoia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice 
on  page  7  of  the  report: 

Oq  >  nationwide  basis,  not  l«ts  than  18,75 
percent  appropriated  under  the  Act  la  to  h« 
used  for  public  service  employment  under 
Title  ni. 


When  we  get  to  the  funding  of  this 
legislation,  whatever  the  total  figure. 
18^4  percent  of  what  we  appropriate  will 
have  to  go  to  this  public  service  area.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  may  be  building 
Into  this  legislation  a  special  lobbying 
activity  from  all  the  so-called  public 
service  entities  around  the  country. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  com- 
munities to  look  to  the  total  figure  car- 
ried in  these  authorijing  bills  and  then 
calculating  IS^i  percent  as  their  share. 
If  we  appropriate  any  amount  less  than 
the  full  authorized  level  Uie  18*i  per- 
cent is  going  to  be  proportionately  less: 
and  I  can  foresee  this  very  vocal  group 
of  pubUc  service  entiUes  having  a  dis- 
proportionate voice  in  determining  the 
overall  figure  appropriated  Just  so  they 
will  be  assured  of  getting  18^4  percent 
of  the  total  authorized  level  of  spending 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  may  in  fact  be  cor- 
rect in  his  analysis  as  to  what  the  im- 


pact of  that  language  Is.  I  felt  and  stiU 
feel  that  the  provision  of  the  18.75  per- 
cent is  a  legitimate  provision. 

A  compromise  was  worked  out.  This 
does  represent  a  compromise  between 
those  who  wanted  none  and  those  who 
wanted  more.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body,  as  I  recall,  gave  something 
Uke  15  percent  of  the  funds  for  this 
provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chau-man,  I  yield  myself  1  addiUonal 
minute. 

Therefore,  this  was  an  effort  to  try  to 
reach  some  understanding  which  would 
provide  a  legitimate  amount  for  this  one 
section,  regardless  of  the  appropriaUon 
level,  even  if  it  were  less  than  that  pro- 
vided in  the  authorization 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  this  the  only  Instance 
m  the  bill  where  there  is  a  provision  say- 
ing "not  less  than?" 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  my 
best  recollection  It  is  the  only  provision 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Normally  an  authorlza- 
Uon  sets  a  ceiUng  for  us,  and  we  operate 
within  zero  to  that  celling.  This  would 
appear  to  be  one  where  we  are  bound  by 
*  ^^  2££f' *"^  English,  "not  less  than." 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  poses  any  more  dilBcuIt 
problem  for  the  AppropriaUons  Commit- 
tee. All  they  would  do  Is  arrive  at  the 
overall  level,  and  there  would  be  a  guar- 
antee for  public  service  employment 
based  on  that  figure. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  momentarily  so  that 
I  may  perhaps  further  answer  the  ques- 
Uon  asked  by  my  colleague  from  Illinois' 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  minimum  under 
this  bill  Is  an  assurance  of  $1,405,250  000 
over  the  next  3  years,  to  be  drained  away 
from  meaningful  Job  trahilng  and 
dumped  into  public  service  employment 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  huge  amount 
must  be  spent  on  that  category  of  em- 
ployment, even  if  there  is  no  need  for  it 
or  value  from  It  can  be  demonstrated  It 
IS  mandatory  under  the  provisions  of 
ttie  bill  that  »1,405,000,000  be  spent. 
There  Is  no  way  to  get  away  from  it 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  Mr.  QtTM, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  so  far  I 
also  support  H.R.  19519,  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act.  I  was  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

I  should  also  add  that  it  has  the  com- 
plete support  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  I  feel  that  a  substantial  major- 
ity in  this  body  too.  will  be  supporUng  It. 
It  Is  true  that  It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill, 
as  so  much  of  the  legislation  which 
comes  out  is  not  perfect  legislation  In  the 
eye  of  each  beholder. 

There  were  three  major  bills  intro- 
duced, which  came  to  the  attention  of 
our  committee.  One  was  by  our  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  oUajh'. 
One  was  by  our  coUeague  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sihoir).  The  other  was  the 
administration  bill. 
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This  bill  Is  not  exactly  like  any  of  $3.0  billion,  respectively,  do  provide  am-     problemis  must  be  faced  squarely  and 

those  three,  but  we  find  that  those  three  pie  room  for  expanding  the  program  if     realistically.  It  does  not  heln  to  exanEer- 

parties,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  proves  desirable.                                   ate  them. 

the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  This  bill  carries  out  another  major  ob-        One  of  these  problems  is  the  role  of 
administration,  have  come  to  an  agree-  jectlve  of  the  NUon  administration— to     public  vocaUonal  education  in  manpow- 
nient  on  this  bill  and  support  it  In  the  provide  a  better  and  more  orderly  means     er  training  Some  of  us  on  the  committee 
form  it  is  presently  in.  It  is  true  each  of  for  the  effective  parUclpaUon  of  State    were  instrumental  in  developing  both  the 
those  three,  as  I.  if  they  could  write  it  and  local  government  in  the  manpower     1963  and  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
better  themselves,  would  probably  write  programs.  It  follows  the  pattern  of  the    Acts  and  the  comprehensive  manpower 
it  differently.  However,  I  believe  it  is  a  adminlstraUon  proposal  in  encouraging     bill.  We  are  convinced  that  vocational 
good  compromise  and  a  good  bill  and  it  State  participation.  MDTA  operates  dlf-     educaUon  must  continue  to  be  strength- 
ought  to  have  the  support  of  all  of  our  ferently  than  the  other  manpower  pro-    ened  and  that  this  bill  would  liave  that 
^oil^^Kues.  grams  which  receive  authorization  un-     effect.  It  provides  tor  the  participaUon 
This  bill  accomplishes  the  single  most  der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  but    of  vocational  educators  on  the  manpower 
important  objective  in  President  Nixon's  this  makes  certain  that  each  State  is    councils.  It  provides  for  the  utilization 
manpower     proposals— It     consolidates  required  to  develop  plans  to  fulfiu  their    where  appropriate  of  vocaUonal  training 
within  a  single  authorizaUon  a  whole  needs.  It  does  give  a  major  role  to  large    faciliUes.     It    provides— for     the    flr«t 
series  of  manpower  programs   author-  urban  areas  in  the  States.  I  should  add     time — a    financial    IncenUve    for    local 
ized  under  the  Manpower  Development  the  bill  is  not  exactly  the  way  that  I    manpower   agencies  to  develop   proce- 
and  Training  Act  and  under  the  Eco-  think  it  should  work  but  I  know  that    dures  for  coordlnaUon  and  cooperation 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  A  number  of  it  fits  within  the  views  of  tlie  majority     with  vocaUonal  education  programs   It 
these    programs    were    very    narrowly  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who    requires  a  special  report  by  the  Secre- 
drawn  so  as  to  leave  little  admlnistra-  do  not  want  the  mayors  subservient  to    taries  of  Labor  and  Health   Education 
Uve  flexibiuty  in  their  applicaOon.  The  the  Oovemors.                                              and  Welfare  on   the  extent  to  which 
new  authorization  is  broad  in  scope  and  Therefore  I  .say  that  this  Is  a  good    vocaUonal  educaUon  is  being  uUllzed  to 
win  be  flexible  in  operaUon.  It  will  unify  compromise,  because  you  need  to  develop    carry  out  the  manpower  programs   and 
Federal    adminlstraUon    of    manpower  legislaUon  so  that  it  conforms  with  the    on  the  administrative  steps  they  have 
training,  and  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  views  expressed  by  a  majority  of  the     taken  to  effectuate  such  utIizaUon  Pin- 
the  program  can  be  made  responsive  to  Members  of  Congress.                                    ally,  the  Seeretarj'  of  Health  EducaUon 
greatly  varying  individual  needs  and  to  The  bill  provides  an  effecUve  mecha-     and  Welfare  has  ample  authority  to  as- 
rapidly  changing  economic  condiUons.  nlsm  for  government,   both  State  and     sure  that  the  integrity  of  the  educaUonal 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  programs  other     governmental     entities     within     comiwnent  of  these  training  programs  is 
consolidated  by  this  bill,  the  1970  ex-  States,  to  consolidate  and  unify  man-     protected. 

pendltures  and  the  1971  budget  level  for  power  programs.  The  programs  them-        As  a  supporter  of  vocational  educa- 

rach:  selves    would    be    conducted    with    the    Uon,  I  view  these  provisions  as  a  major 

Mnnpoirer  proprams  consolidated    by  H  R  assistance  Of  manpower  services  councils     step  forward.  Hopefully,   the   day   will 

nsia  IS71  btutvet  and  1970  ezpemliturta  Which  would  include  representation  of    come  when  our  regular  school  systems 

I  In  miiuons  of  doliarsi  *"  "Sehcies  and  groups  concerned  with    place  sufficient  emphasis  on  occupatlon- 

1971       mo  manpower  training.  The  council  m  each    al  education  that  Uie  need  for  manpow- 

Budfct  Estimatt  "f^"  "O"'"'  l'*™  »  central  role  in  the     er  training  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

JOBS  and  UDTA  on-the-  planning  and  development,  and  evalua-     We  mu.st  work  toward  that  day  But  at 

Job  trauung 3«s.g        1930  Uon,  of  training  programs.  In  my  Judg-     the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 

^JL— aia«       189  1  ment,  this  Is  the  only  way  to  proceed  in     vocaUonal  educaUon  today  cannot  fill 

MDTA:  iMtituUonal  train-  constructing  a  manpower  program  which     our  manpower  training  needs  and  at  the 

PubUc  "^".Tc"e""c^i;;;;"""       mS       ^b  «|«>"^^'y'*«»°^ve  to  local  needs.         same  Ume  carry  out  its  principal  func- 

In-Khooi      Nrtghborh^d  ^^^  "«*«  '•«°  '«"  "o'™"  '"at  a     Uon. 

Youth  Corpa 19s  4        195  1  statewide  manpower  council  would  in-         This  bill  assigns  an  important  role  to 

Out-of-schooi      Neighbor-  v&Ae  Other  related  programs  such  as  ap-     vocational  education.  It  will  help  to  fur- 
hood  Youth  Oorpa lao.  7       100.4  prenUceship    training    and    vocaUonal     ther   strengthen   vocaUonal    education. 

Job  Corps 1917       179.  s  education.  The  bill  Just  does  not  affect     There  are  some  who  have  felt  that  this 

PPf™"""  "'"""**" *'■"        *' "  'headmh1lstrationoftho5eprograms.lt     would  provide  for  a  dual  school  system 

mT*eiiaS2S^     *      """         70           s  «  ?°^  Tewtie  representaUon  of  these  re-     and  that  Uie  manpower  program,  the 
MDTA  ■iiaod™n(;i;i'TOuth  lated  activities  on  Uie  manpower  services     manpower    development    training    pro- 
program   ....7;—.               23  9         10  0  '^o'™"'-  "  dt'es  provide  that  local  man-     gram,  and  the  Economic  OpportunlHes 

OEO  program  support 1B8         19!  0  PO^er  plans  will  integrate  their  services     Act  authorizations  of  the  past  wlileh  do 

Labor  Department  program  with  any  others  supported  by  the  Secre-     a    comprehensive    manponrer    training 

support _       80.3         57.0  tary  of  Labor  and  Utilize  other  services     program,  would  now  create  a  dual  school 

and  faciliUes  where  appropriate.  In  the     system.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true 

■'■(""'s --.1,494.1    I,si2.9  case  of  a  State  comprehensive  manpower        I  believe  any  posslbilitv  of  a  dual  school 

bXt"'ca^^  +134  3    -nee  7      "'"'•  "1?  ^"'*  ""^'  P™""'*  '<"■  ""'*     ^■"'*'"  <=°"^«  i"""  '^'nS'  ^  "  has  not 

budget  carryover. ^\n.z    +i6t.l      cooperation    and    participaUon    of    all     already  come  into  being,  in  the  voca- 

ToUl                           1  838  4    I  479  8  **  agencies  providing  manpower  and  Uonal  education  field  already  exist  be- 

manpower-related  services"  In  develop-  cause  the  authorizaUons  for  these  pro- 

Slnce  the  MDTA  authorization  Is  open-  Ing  and  ImplemenUng  the  State  program,  grams  have  not  been  changed  from  pres- 

ended  there  is  really  no  way  of  comi»r-  This  makes  good  sense.  This  approach  ent  law  In  this  regard.  It  Is  true  that  un- 

Ing   the  stated  authorizaUons   in  KR.  is  long  overdue  in  the  whole  field  of  man-  der  the  Manpower  Training  Act  there  is 

19519  with  the  exlsUng  authorizaUons.  power  training.  It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  a  requirement  that  the  insUtutional  pro- 

Also,  since  this  bill's  initial  authoriza-  assure  the  maximum  return  for  the  bil-  grams  such  as  vocational  education  be 

tion  is  for  fiscal  1972,  for  which  there  Is  lions  of  dollars  we  are  investing.   We  given  greater  stress.  I  beUeve  that  this 

no  budget  figure,  it  has  no  effect  upon  must  begin  to  enlist  all  of  our  resources  act,  when  passed,  will  operate  in  the 

the  budget.  However,  the  President  has  hi  a  unified  attack  on  the  problems  of  same  way.  It  w-ill  l)e  only  in  those  areas 

budgeted  for  fiscal  1971  over  $1.6  bUlion  unemployment    and    underemployment,  where  Inadequate  vocational  educaUon  is 

for  the   programs  included  in  this  bill.  This  bill  Is  not  the  whole  answer- but  not  made  available  where  there  is  a  pos- 

Thc  bill  authorizes  an  appropriaUon  for  it  I5  a  beginning.  sibility  that  other  agencies  listed  in  the 

fiscal  1972  of  $2  billion.  80  the  stated  There  have  been  other  concerns  voiced  biU  would  assume  such  responsibilities 

authorization  for  1972  is  very  close  to  about  this  bill  and,  I  regret,  much  of  this  80,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  vacuum  that 

current  expenditures  and.  In  fact,  leaves  is  based  upon  mlshiformation  about  Its  the  danger  exists,  and  If  that  exists,  those 

litUe  room  for  expansion.  It  is  a  con-  provisions.  There  are  many  problems  to  servicer  are  not  already  available  to  the 

sen^aUve  bUI  in  this  respect.  The  fiscal  be  worked  out  In  the  development  of  people  who  need  them.  The  following  are 

1973  and  1974  authorizaUons  of  $2  5  and  manpower  programs,  and  while  those  letters  to  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Council 
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on  Vocational  Education   to  bear  this 
out: 

NaTIOMAL  AOVtSORT  COUNCIL  0(f 

Vocational  Edocation. 
Wiuhinilton,  DC,  November  13.  1370. 
To:    Clmlrmaii.   Stiu  AdvUorir  Councils  on 
Voc»ito-ial  Education; 
PtoUomng   the   meeting  of   the   Chairmen 
and  Executive  Dlreccora  ot  the  State  Advl- 
sory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  with 
meml)eni  ol   the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  In  Washlncton  on 
November  ft-7,  1970.  we  took  up  your  con- 
cerns as  expreued  In  the  passed  resolutions 
lenclosedl    with  representatives  of  the  I>e- 
partmeot  of  Health.  BducaUon,  and  Welfare 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  members  of 
Congress. 

Those  wl'h  whom  we  spoke  were  sym- 
pathetic with  these  concerns  and  enclosed 
are  responser  from  Maliolm  B.  Lovell  Jr 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower' 
Congressm.in  James  O.  OHara  |D|.  Michi- 
gan, and  Congressman  William  A.  Stelger 
(B|.  Wisconsin,  and  Secretary  of  Health 
Jducatlon.  and  welfare.  Elliot  Richardson. 
These  responses  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving the  concerns  that  were  expressed  at 
the  meeting. 

It  now  seems  appropriate  that  the  efforts 
of  boui  the  State  snd  National  Advisory 
OouncUo  on  Voaitlonal  Education  should  be 
directed  toward  seeing  that  the  views  ei- 
piMeed  by  these  responsible  national  olB- 
clala  are  cairned  out  In  practice. 
fltaca^r^ly, 
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Hugh  Calkins. 

Chatrman. 

U.a.  Department  or  Labob, 
Washington,  D  C,  November  12  1970 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins. 

Chatrman.  National  Admorf  Council  on 
Vocoftonol  Sdueatlon,  Waahtngton  DC 
I»«  Ma.  Calkiws:  The  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  iHJi.  19510)  Is  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
partaerahl,!  between  the  manpower  pro- 
grama  and  vocational  education  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  3  manpower.  I  want 
to  assure  you  land  other  vocational  educa- 
tOTs  who  may  have  expressed  their  concern) 
that  the  Department  of  I^bor  is  committed 
to  the  fullest  utlllMilon  of  mainstream  edu- 
catlonal  Institutions  under  the  Admlnlstim- 
tlon-supported  bill. 

As  one  who  has  served  both  the  educa- 
tional system  and  manpower  programs  In 
my  public  Ule  I  share  the  aversion  to  the 
poealblUty  that  a  "dual  school  syatem" 
might  ever  emerge— one  serving  the  advan- 
taged middle-class,  the  other  serving  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  General  educa- 
tional and  occupational  skill  training  od- 
ponunltles  must  be  pert  of  a  continuous 
iwocess.  available  to  all  citizens  as  best  suits 
their  individual  needs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken  care- 
ful steps  to  assure  that  the  Nations  voca- 
tional educators  are  Integral  partners  In 
planning  and  Implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  system. 

At  the  state  and  local  level  representatives 
of  general  and  vocational  education  programs 
and  po5t-«econdary  training  must  serve  on 
tne  Manpower  Services  Councils  Responsible 

if_S!,°^'™°"  ""•  "*'°"  '°'  other  local 
elected  olBclsls)  serving  as  prime  sponsors 
these  councils  wUl  have  major  roles  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  local  manpower  pro- 
grams Through  Federal  regulations  It  will 
be  clear  that  the  educational  community 
must  be  represented  on  these  councils  by  oO- 
clals  such  as  the  Superintendent  of  SchooU. 
the  Director  of  Post-Secondary  Education 
ana  others  who  have  major  and  substantive 
responsibility  for  the  cotnmunltys  educa- 
tional programs.  =««».• 

Second,  state  and  local  prime  sponsors  will 
rely  upon  existing  vocational  education  fa- 


culties, area  skill  centers,  post-secondary 
techiucal  schools  tor  the  provision  of  In- 
stitutional training  and  basic  and  remedial 
education  under  a  communltya  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program.  The  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  contains  strong 
safeguards  against  the  duplication  ol  facil- 
ities and  programs  or  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  educational  resources  to  less  than 
their  full  capability. 

As  evidence  of  the  Labor  Departments 
commitment  to  this  policy.  It  was  through 
our  initiative  that  ihe  Incentive  funds  set 
•side  to  stimulate  exemplary  linkages  be- 
tween manpower  programs  and  vocational 
education  were  more  than  doubled  over  the 
I'.Tf',;'"™*^  ""''"  ""  Senates  manpower 
bllL  We  view  these  funds  (up  to  «75  million 
under  a  tl  bUllon  aulhorlMtlon  I  as  oBferlng 
an  opportunity  for  very  creative  and  Innova- 
tive programs. 

We  strongly  support  the  requirement.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
port to  Congress  early  In  the  process  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  vocational  education 
agencies  are  being  utilized  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act.  We  also  fully  sup- 
port the  Intent  of  the  special  report,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
on  the  Integration  of  vocational  and  general 
education  objectives  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems.  Effective  vocational 
orientation  and  preparation  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  child's  life  would  obviate  the  long- 
term  need  for  many  ol  our  adult  manpower 
training  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  any  actions 
under  the  Act  of  an  educaUonal  nature  This 
responslbuity  extends  both  to  the  develop- 
ment and  issuance  ot  rules,  regulauons. 
guidelines,  or  standards  ot  perlormance 
which  would  affect  educational  programs  nad 
the  approval  ot  the  educational  and  Institu- 
tional training  components  of  annual  com- 
prehensive program  plans  and  Individual 
project  grants. 

We  recognize  that  HEW  will  require  effec- 
tive staff  capabuity  both  nationally  and  In 
Its  regional  and  Held  offices  to  carry  out  this 
major  responsibility.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  a'lll  lend  lU 
vigorous  support  to  HEW's  sumng  require- 
ments under  the  Comprehensive  Mannower 
Act.  "^ 

As  both  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  tor 
Manpower  and  one  who  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  vocational  education.  I  look  forward  to 
new  challenges  and  opportunities  tor  creative 
partnership  under  the  Admlnlstrauon-sup- 
ported  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolh  r  Lovkll.  Ja., 
Assistant  Secretan/  /or  Manpower. 
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acter  under  thla  tlUe  and  he  shall  not  pro- 
vide BnanclBl  assistance  for  services  ol  a 
health,  educaUon.  or  welfare  character  under 
this  tlUe  unless  he  shaU  have  ffrst  obtained 
the  concurrence  ot  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  services  In- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  basic  or  gen- 
eral education;  educational  programs  con- 
ducted In  correctional  Institutions;  Institu- 
tional training;  health,  child  care  and  other 
supportive  services;  and  new  careers  and  lob 
restructuring  In  the  health,  education  and 
welfare  professions." 

The  phrase  "The  Secretary  ol  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules.  .  .  shaU  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  .  .  .  unless  he  has  first  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  ot  the  Secretary  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  "  cannot  rea- 
sonably bo  interpreted  to  mean  anything  but 
«uit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  give  his  prior  approt^ol  before 
the  Secretary  ot  Labor  con  do  those  things 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  words  of  the 
legislation  thus  leave  no  room  lor  doubt  that 
the  intenuon  ot  the  bUI  and  ot  Its  sponsors 
is  that  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  Education 
and  Weltare  «1ll  take  positive  action  on  such 
matters,  not  merely  give  them  passive  ac- 
knowledgment. ^^ 

The  second  assertion  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  la  that  this  bill 
somehow  conceals  an  Intent  to  create  a  "dual 
school  system  ".  This  Is  without  toundatlon 
The  Committee  Report  addreases  Itsell  to 
that  tear,  and  seeks  to  show  that  any  such 
concept  is  foreign  to  the  Intent  ol  the  spon- 
eors  ol  this  legislation. 
-J?'  *^?'*'"«  •"«  repeatedly  rejected  the 
nouon  ot  a  "dual  school  system",  and  spon- 
sors ot  this  bill  Join  m  that  rejection 

In  fact,  far  from  making  a  "dual  school 
system  possible,  the  bm  Is  replete  with  pro- 
vuions  lor  linkages  with  exIsUng  vocational 
educational  Institutions  Section  104  requires 
vocational  educators  to  be  a  part  ol  the  man- 

S'.TT".">f"°  *'"'''"  """""P  <:on'Prehenslve 
plans  tor  the  prime  sponsor.  Sec    1081b)  re- 

"i^rf  lif.  "^  "'  "'"'ng  educational  sen  Ices 
and  lacllltles.  to  the  lull  extent  appropriate 
Section  S04(di  provides  a  financial  Incentive 
to  prime  sponsors  to  create  and  utilize  llnk- 
agea  wlih  existing  vocational  education  In- 
stitutions. Sec.  525  provides  lor  two  separate 
reports  on  the  utilization  ol  such  exlstlog  m- 
stitutlons. 

In  conclusion,   then,  we  hope  this  letter 
«U  clarify  what  had  seemed  tTua  to  be  the 
obvious  intent  ot  H.R.  IK5I9.        "•  "  °»  '"• 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  o.  CHAaA, 
William  A.  Steicer, 
Hembers  of  Congress. 


CoNGaxsa  or  the  UNrrm  3TA"rEs. 

House   or   REPmESBNTATlVES. 

Wfl.»;»jn^on.  D.C.,  November  22, 1970. 

Mr.     HdCB    CALKIStS. 

Notionol    Adtiijorji    council    on    voccdonal 
education.  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Calkins:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  members  of  the  National  and 
State  Advisory  Commissions  on  Vocational 
Education  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
legislative  Intent  ot  some  ol  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  19519.  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act.  For  the  benefit  of  your  membership  as 
well  as  that  of  the  State  Advisory  CommU- 
alons.  we  would  like  to  comment  on  these 
questions. 

Plrat.  some  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  meaning  ot  "concurrence""  as  used  In  H  Jt 
19619.  Sec.  loeia)  ol  h.r.  19519  states  that 
"the  Secretary  ot  Labor  shaU  not  Issue  rules 
regulations,  standards  ol  performance  or 
guidelines  with  respect  to  assistance  tor  serv- 
ices ol  a  health,  education,  or  weltare  char- 


TiiE  StcarrAav  or  Health, 

EDDCATIOH.  AHb  WELFAIE. 

..  '•^'"''Infffon.  DC.  November  13  1970 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins. 
CAalrmon,  Wolionol  Adrtsory  Council  on 
Vocational  Sducatlon.  Washington  DC 
Dear  Hugh:  The  Department  of  HMUh 
ti?."';"^°"  J"^  ""'""'  "longly  supports 
hr'^TJ',^  comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
M„„  »  n  '.  7*"  P"'P««0  piece  of  leglsla- 
tlOT  wl  1  assist  the  Department  to  make  vo- 
cational education  more  effective  In  meeting 
the  manpower  needs  ol  our  nation  It  will 
provide  a  vehicle  lor  vocational  educators 
to  act  as  partners  in  the  planning  and  Im- 
plementing ot  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system, 

I  believe  that  the  bill  gives  me  the  reapon- 
slblllty  and  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
clear  an  Federal  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  of  performance  which  could  effect 
educational  programs  and  other  progrnms 
under  the  traditional  purview  ol  the  DHEW 
Pursuant  to  this  authority  we  will  exercise 
a  pre-clenrsnce  on  the  above  aspects  ol  state 
plans  and  other  program  plans.  The  require- 
ment of  concurrence  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ensure  that  program  sponsors  ol 
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manpower  programs  will  look  to  existing  vo- 
cational education  laclllties,  area  school  cen- 
ters and  post-secondary  technical  schools  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  capability  to  provide 
institutional  training  and  basic  ana  remedial 
education  under  a  community  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program. 

1  undertjtand  there  has  been  some  concern 
among  the  State  advisory  councils  that  this> 
bill  might  create  a  'dual  school  system."  I 
believe  that  this  Is  without  foundatloiL 

The  Department  ot  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  report  to  Congress  early  In  the 
process  of  Implementing  this  bill  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  vocational  education  agen- 
cies are  being  utilized.  This  report  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  ample  opportunity 
to  see  that  lu  Intent  Is  fully  carried  out. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  ot  your  Interest  la 
this  bill  and  the  active  manner  In  which  both 
the  State  and  National  Advisory  Councils  are 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  ol  1968. 
Sincerely, 

Secretary. 
Vocational  educational  legislation,  as 
many  of  you  Itnow,  has  had  the  strong 
support  of  myself  during  the  past  few 
years.  I  helped  develop  the  1963  act  as 
well  as  the  1968  act.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress was  right  In  providing  for  in- 
creased appropriations  by  78  percent  for 
vocational  education  above  anj  other 
type  of  education.  This  is  where  we  have 
the  greatest  need  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  be  an  assistance  and  help  to  voca- 
tional education  rather  than  endanger 
it.  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  it. 

Another  critical  issue  i«  public  service 
employment.  There  is  honest  disagree- 
ment on  this  issue.  Many  would  have 
preferred  a  bill  without  a  separate  pub- 
lic service  title.  Others  on  the  commit- 
tee would  have  preferred  a  stronger  pro- 
vision than  this  bill  has.  or  perhaps  even 
a  bill  limited  only  to  adding  a  public 
service  employment  title  to  existing 
manpower  legislation.  H.R.  19519  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise  between 
these  positions. 

I  think  it  Is  useful  to  poini  out  that 
training  for  public  service  positions  la 
not  a  new  feature  in  our  manpower 
training  programs.  There  has  always 
been  authorization  to  train  people  for 
positions  in  the  public  sector,  including 
on-the-job  training  in  public  agencies. 
In  addition,  two  .specific  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  "Main- 
stream" and  "New  Careers,"  for  which 
President  Nixon  has  budgeted  over  (90 
million,  are  precisely  the  kind  of  activ- 
ity authorized  by  title  III  of  this  bill. 
Tiiose  OEO  program  authorizations  are 
repealed  by  this  bill.  Also,  the  out-of- 
schooi  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
is  budgeted  at  over  »120  million  for  fiscal 
1971,  is  largely  a  public  service  employ- 
ment operation— and  this  authorization 
also  is  repealed  by  tills  bill  and  Included 
in  the  overall  authority  of  Uie  new  leg- 
islation. 

So  it  really  cannot  be  argued  tliat 
title  in  embarks  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mcnt  upon  some  vast  new  enterprise  of 
subsidized  public  employment.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  the  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  with  regard  to 
employment  in  the  public  sector  is  one  ot 
emphasla  and  degree,  not  one  of  kind. 
Many  of  the  arguments  made  against 
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title  m.  to  tlie  extent  that  they  have 
merit,  apply  with  equal  force  to  existing 
programs  which  would  be  consolidated 
by  this  bill.  While  there  are  legitimate 
questions  about  the  place  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  in  our  manpower  pro- 
gram, they  are  not  questions  uniquely 
raised  by  this  bill,  and  they  would  not 
be  resolved  by  removing  title  ni  from 
the  bill.  I  think  the  prudent  course  is  to 
keep  tiUe  III  in  this  bill  and  see  how  it 
functions  over  a  period  of  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  public  service 
programs.  We  always  have  the  option  of 
modifying  or  repealing  it. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  here  are  many  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  bill  which  should  be 
discussed  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
shall  be  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  For 
example,  the  bUl  formally  transfers  the 
Job  Corps  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  it  can  be  fully  Integrated  into  the 
total  manpower  training  program.  While 
some  of  us  might  prefer  seeing  the  entire 
operation  folded  into  the  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation,  this  move  nevertheless 
puts  the  Job  Corps  in  a  Ijetter  context — 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  man- 
power program. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  tremendously 
important  authorization  of  a  National 
Computerized  Job  Bank  wlilch  a  number 
of  us  have  been  advocating  for  several 
yeais.  This  Is  a  major  feature  In  a  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  emphasis  on  better 
labor  market  Information,  which  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  make  significant 
progress  in  solving  manpower  problems. 
We  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  place 
our  main  reliance  upon  techniques  of 
obtaining  and  using  job  data  which  are 
as  outmoded  as  the  quill  pen.  This  bill 
moves  us  strongly  In  the  right  direction 
of  developing  comprehensive  national 
and  regional  systems  of  labor  market 
information. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUeman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  the 
gentleman  uses  the  expression  "public 
employment — public  occupations"  the 
genUeman  means  government  and 
things  o<  that  nature? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Only  government.  It  would 
be  limited  to  the  public  agencies.  No 
private  agencies  would  be  subsidized  to 
provide  employment  under  title  ni. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Ccdorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  agency  itself  could  go  ahead  and  pro- 
vide the  method  of  training  for  public 
employment? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  will 
be  some  of  us  who  will  not  be  in  the  next 
Congress.  If  we  got  an  agency  to  help 
train  us  how  to  get  back,  could  we  qual- 
ify under  thi.s  title? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  j-ield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes, 

Mr,  QUIE.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of 
public  service  oat  is  taUdng  about. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  very 
evident  that  If  one  ran  for  public  oJnce 
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and  did  not  get  reelected  he  is  deficient 
and  needs  a  little  training  so  he  can  get 
back.  I  want  to  know  11  that  situation 
meets  the  requirements  under  this  title. 
I  want  to  know  if  that  meets  the 
requirements  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  expect  that  it  would 
not,  because  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  reelected  and  those 
who  have  replaced  those  who  were  not 
elected,  want  to  make  certain  that  no  one 
else  learns  those  skills  that  we  acquired 
that  enabled  us  to  stay  in  office. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  the 
gentleman  feels  that  if  I  voted  for  this 
bill  I  would  not  be  having  a  conflict  of 
interest? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No:  the  gentleman  would 
not  be  having  a  confiict  of  interest,  there 
would  not  be  any  chance  for  that  to 
occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise 
one  point  that  a  number  of  people  have 
questioned  us  about,  and  that  is  whether 
we  have  in  writing  this  bUI  provided 
assistance  only  for  those  who  are  young: 
who  previously  perhaps  received  assist- 
ance imder  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  or  the  Job  Corps,  or  also  for  those 
who  are  in  their  employable  years,  say. 
from  21  to  55,  and  whether  there  is  anj'- 
thing  now  available  to  those  who  are 
older. 

As  I  look  at  this  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  have  programs  set  out  such  as  a 
Green  Thumb  program,  for  instance, 
identified  as  such  in  the  legislation.  I 
know  that  there  are  some  who  would 
like  to  have  some  of  these  programs 
specified  and  named  in  the  legislation, 
but  I  doubt  that  that  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  single  them  out  as  such. 

There  have  been  some  excellent  pro- 
grams. I  mentioned  the  Green  Thumb 
program,  and  there  was  also  the  foster 
grandparents  program,  and  tliey  have 
been  outstanding  as  assistance  for  those 
who  are  older  individuals.  Also  in  the 
case  of  the  foster  grandparents  program. 
It  is  excellent  in  what  it  has  done  for 
the  mentally  retarded  children  they 
worked  with.  It  is  interesting,  as  I  have 
probably  mentioned  on  this  floor  before, 
that  many  of  the  older  men  who  went 
into  the  Green  Thumb  program  did  so 
because  they  wanted  to  earn  some  money 
to  pay  for  their  medical  bills,  and  they 
found  out  after  they  had  been  in  the 
Green  Thumb  program  doing  something 
worthwhile  for  themselves,  and  the 
community  could  see  it  was  worthwliile 
for  them,  that  their  physical  ills  went  by 
the  wayside,  and  they  did  not  have  the 
medical  costs  any  more.  It  is  healthy  for 
older  people  to  be  able  to  have  some 
employment. 

As  we  know,  the  unemployment  of  the 
older  people  has  increased  as  the  imem- 
ployment  of  the  youth  has  increased.  It 
is  not  as  great  as  the  unemployment  of 
tlie  youth,  those  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  21,  but  it  has  been  increasing. 
In  1969  8.8  million  persons  55  and  older 
fell  below  even  the  most  restrictive  pov- 
erty guidelines.  This  is  up  100.000  over 
the  previous  year.  Twenty-eight  percent 
of  all  poor  are  over  55.  Ten  years  ago 
they  were  only   24  percent.  Yet.  only 
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about  4  percent  of  the  participants  in 
manpower  programs  were  over  55. 

From  last  January  there  has  been  a 
103-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
pcreons  aged  55  and  over  who  are  still 
in  the  labor  force  and  who  are  unem- 
ployed for  over  27  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  Ume  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  coUoquy  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•Mr.  O  Hasa  I ,  who  is  one  of  the  main  au- 
thors of  this  bill,  in  order  that  we  can 
develop  some  legislative  history. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
<»mmittee  and  the  authors  of  the  bui 
that  the  legislation  can  include  older  peo- 
ple Just  as  we  have  included  those  below 
the  age  of  55? 

Mr.  OHARA.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  It  was  certainly  the  IntenUon  of 
the  drafters  of  the  bill,  and  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  that  all  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  receive  services 
under  the  existing  MDTA,  or  the  pro- 
grams m  tiUe  1-B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
Iiortunity  Act.  remain  eligible  to  receive 
similar  services  under  this  legislation 
Certainly  the  drafters  and  the  Congress 
recognize  that  older  workers  have  a  very 
serious  problem,  and  they  would  expect 
that  this  serious  problem  would  be  faced 
In  the  administration  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mitmesota. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Under  the  present  authority 
also.  If  the  gentleman  would  respond 
further,  there  is  a  provision  for  national 
programs  to  be  funded. 

Now  the  purposes  of  these  national 
programs  could  be  funded  locally  by  the 
prime  sponsors  as  we  understand,  but 
would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  still  provision  for  funding  of 
national  programs?  I  will  use  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  a  senior  aides  program, 
or  the  green  thumb  program  as  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  national  program 
under  the  authority  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  enUrely  right.  It 
Is  true  that  programs  operated  under 
title  I  or  under  tiUe  m  would  have  to  be 
sponsored  by  a  local  sponsor  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Secretary  is  appropri- 
ated very  considerable  funds  under  Utle 
IV  a^d  he  can  use  those  funds  under 
tlUe  IV  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  under  titles  I  II 
or  m.  '      ■ 

It  is  here  in  section  431  on  page  51 
which  reads: 

tb^^K^'S^  '"'  "'Ponabiuues  under 
IS  -  ff.l-  i"'  S«""^y  "  »utl.orlMd  under 

UM  authorized  under  any  oth.r  p«rt  of  this 
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f„?H  .J*  considerable  porUon  of  the 
£H^'^*""'ort»<'  for  his  use  under  title 
;„,  ,  r*  '^°"''*  "**  "^'  authority  to 
fhi  J  1  °  "»"°"a'  contracU  of  the  sort 
the  genUeman  has  described 

Mr  QDIE  1  thank  the  gentleman.  It 
IS  true  we  have  included  people  of  aU 
thT  ili^  If 8W«tion.  But  taiSme  cais 
the  local  communlUes  emphasis  may 
somewhat  ignore  older  people  because  of 


the  need  of  the  younger  people,  which 
exists,  let  us  say,  because  of  unemploy- 
ment due  to  discontinuance  of  a  defense 
contract.  The  need  may  be  so  great  that 
the  prime  sponsor  may  feel  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  priority  locally  for  the  older 
individuals. 

But  the  need  exists  for  people  of  all 
ages,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  Secre- 
tary then  could  move  through  a  naUonal 
program  and  provide  assistance  for  it 
to  operate. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman's  analysis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QXXIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
pursue  the  colloquy  engaged  in  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Is  there  any  restriction  under  the 
preseat  programs  by  which  the  various 
age  groups  could  not  be  employed  or 
participate?  That  Ls.  ccmipletely  forget- 
ting about  the  public  service  secUon  or 
part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Is  the  genUeman  talking 
about  title  I  or  UOe  n  of  this  bill  or  is  he 
talking  about  the  present  law? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  programs  have 
restrtcUons  that  are  confined  to  the  ex- 
tent where  the  various  age  groups  could 
not  parUclpate  in  some  contract  or 
under  existing  programs? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  would  say  that  under 
e.tlsting  programs  they  are  categorical 
ones  some  only  for  younger  people  like 
neighborhood  youth  corps  so  we  can  get 
away  from  Uiat  categorizaUon  here. 

Using  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  as 
an  example.  Instead  of  submitting  re- 
quests within  the  narrow  boimds  of  a 
categorical    program    and    the    money 
available  in  It,  a  community  can  survey 
its  needs  and  if  they  are  greater  than 
normal  for  young  people  under  21    the 
greatest   priority  can  be  placed   there 
within  the  total  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  biU  rather  than  the  smaller 
amount  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  If  the  highest  priority  and  the 
greatest  need  is  for  an  older  group  of 
people,  ftmds  would  be  made  available 
under  this  authorization  rather  than  re- 
quiring the  local  community  to  And  an- 
other categorical  program  in  which  their 
people  hopefuUy  could  lit.  This  bill  would 
permit   programs    to   fit    the   needs   of 
people  rather  than  require   the  prime 
sponsors  to  find  people  to  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  limited  program. 

That  Is  the  big  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Is  it  not  true  Uiat  Uie 
present  programs  can  do  training  for 
public  service  Jobs  under  the  various 
authortzaUons? 

Are  there  not  multiple  programs  in 
progress  today  to  serve  everyone,  without 
having  to  Join  another  program  now  cost- 
ing billions  of  doUars,  called  "Public 
Service?" 

It  was  my  impression  Uiat  the  Oov- 
emment  should  be  an  employer  of  last 
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resort  and  not  an  employer  of  first  re- 
sort. 

Mr.  QUIE.  TiUe  in  wUl  make  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  an  employer  of  Ust 
resort.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  some  people  of  the 
various  age  groups.  However,  Uiey  are 
bound  and  restricted  in  a  way  that  does 
not  make  for  good  adminlstraUon 

In  some  communiUes  they  are  really 
forced  to  move  where  the  money  is,  which 
may  not  be  the  area  of  their  greatest 
need. 

Therefore,  under  this  one,  as  compre- 
hensive as  it  is.  I  uilnk  It  will  enable 
us  to  get  more  results  from  the  money 
being  expended. 

1  think  there  will  be  a  substantial  im- 
provement under  the  program  provid- 
ing people  of  substanUal  competence  who 
exist  at  the  local  level.  I,  for  one  be- 
lieve that  people  of  substanUal  compe- 
tence do  exist  at  the  local  level  who  wiU 
utilize  this  program 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield  for  another  quesOon? 

Mr  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Would  It  not  be  more 
t?'^!S?.'*  """  '^  expensive  to  put  Uie 
»l.5  bUlion  in  the  existing  programs  that 
we  have  today,  reducing  some  of  the  re- 
stncUons,  rather  Uian  to  spend  aU  that 
money  on  administration  when  we  could 
be  providing  that  money  for  training  the 
unskilled,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
underemployed? 

Mr.  QDIE.  My  point  of  view  is  that 
there  would  be  less  cost  involved,  but 
this  is  a  difference  in  the  points  of  view 
of  the  two  of  us.  You  believe  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  administer  the  programs 
under  this  biU.  I  feel  it  would  cost  less 
Only  time  will  teU  which  of  us  is  right  I 
would  say  that  experience  would  be  more 
to  your  point  of  view,  because  it  seems 
that  the  cost  of  adminlstraUon  goes  up 
on  any  program.  We  realize  Uiat  due  to 
inflation  and  everything  eLse  things  cost 
more.  But  I  am  confident  that  at  least  it 
would  be  a  more  efficient  and  effecUve 
administration  than  the  program  ever 
has  been  before. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wm  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  My  quesUon  is 
directed  to  unemployment  compensaUon 
section.  I  know  that  the  unions  are 
strongly  supporUng  this  bill,  and  I  know 
that  one  of  their  goals  has  been  the  na- 
tionalization of  unemployment  compen- 
saUon. At  the  present  Ume  there  are 
about  9.4  millJon,  as  I  understand  it 
State  and  local  employees,  public  em- 
ployees. Of  the  9.4  mUlion  public  em- 
ployees, there  are  only  about  627,000  who 
are  covered  by  unemployment  compensa- 
Uon. This  means  that  those  public  agen- 
cies. State  and  city,  who  are  covered  by 
unemployment  compensaUon  would  have 
to  absorb  all  of  this,  or  the  others  would 
have  to  provide  either  through  insurance 
by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-m- 
surance. 

Of  course,  unemployment  compensa- 
Uon is  not  under  the  JurisdicUon  of  our 
committee,  but  is  under  the  JurisdicUon 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
But  do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
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vision  on  page  35  is  really  workable, 
when  only  627,000,  about  6  percent  of  the 
employees,  are  covered  by  tmemployment 
compensation — do  you  think  it  is  work- 
able or  do  you  think  this  Ls  a  .sleeper  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  tlie  nationalizaUon 
of  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  first  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
assurance  that  you  ask,  not  having  served 
on  the  committee  that  handles  unem- 
ployment compensation,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  see  both  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
want  the  answer.  I  will  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  SecUon  304 
is  the  section  to  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  made  reference.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  strike  secUon 
304.  It  would  be,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that 
that  is  a  section  that  was  developed  in 
the  legislaUon,  the  full  impact  of  which 
was  not  totally  realized.  Otherwise  I 
would  not  have  supported  its  being  there. 
But  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem by  supporting  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  section,  and  therefore  at  the 
time  the  bill  is  passed  that  problem  wUl 
not  be  posed. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  might  say  that  I  for 
one  will  certainly  support  the  Steiger 
amendment,  SecUon  304  is  a  secUon 
which  was  contained  in  the  original  bill 
I  had  introduced.  At  that  Ume  the  public 
service  employment  provisions  of  the  bill 
involved  not  only  public  employers  but 
also  private  nonprofit  employers.  When 
we  changed  the  bill  to  exclude  private 
nonprofit  employers  and  inserted  new 
provisions  requiring  equality  of  treat- 
ment, I  did  not  immediately  realize  the 
Impact  that  secUon  304  would  have  on 
the  situaUon.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment to  take  section  304  out  of  the  bill, 
because  it  would  have  an  effect  that  was 
unintended,  and  an  effect  that  we  did  not 
realize  until  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  histrumental  in  put- 
ting together  most  of  the  compromise 
here  have  some  quesUons  about  that  pro- 
vision as  well.  So  no  one  can  give  any 
assurances. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  moves 
us  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coherent  national  manpower 
policy.  We  are  sUU  a  long  way  from  hav- 
ing such  a  policy  which  would  integrate 
and  raUonalize  all  Federal  programs  in 
education  and  training.  That  is  why  I 
have  advocated  a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Manpower  to 
provide  the  necessary  focus  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  thLs  development.  I  believe 
that  this  bill — by  consolidating  much  of 
the  exlsUng  Federal  manpower  effort  into 
a  single  package — makes  the  goal  I  seek 
closer  to  attainment. 
I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  19519. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 


of    the    subcommittee,    the    gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danielsi. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  19519.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act,  would  bring  about 
urgently  needed  reforms  in  the  existing 
manpower  programs,  which  in  the  past 
hav::  tieen  heavy  on  bureaucratic  pro- 
liferation and  weak  on  the  placement  of 
people  in  jobs.  This  bill,  which  emerged 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee with  strong  bipartisan  approval, 
seeks  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to 
give  mayors  and  Governors  coordinated 
authority  to  plan  and  operate  man- 
power programs  together  with  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Labor. 

Twenty-seven  days  of  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  which  I  chair.  Documented  at  the 
hearings  was  the  widespread  need  to  re- 
organize and  strengthen  Uie  delivery  of 
manpower  services.  Testimony  from 
manpower  experts,  program  administra- 
tors, and  trainees  demonstrated  the 
overwhelming  urgency  to  decentralize 
and  decategorize  the  present  programs. 
In  addition,  the  rise  in  the  tmemploy- 
ment rate  to  5.6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  gives  even  greater  emphasis  to 
the  need  for  this  measure.  Today,  more 
than  4.7  million  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. This  is  the  highest  level  of  un- 
employed workers  since  the  fall  of  1961. 
For  these  reasons,  membei-s  of  both 
parties  met  and  drafted  compromise  leg- 
islation Incorporating  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  bills  Introduced  earlier  by  Mr, 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Ayses,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Stcicer  of  Wisconsin. 

All  of  the  bills  considered  had  three 
fundamental  goals: 
First.  To  develop  workers'  abilities: 
Second.  To  create  jobs  which  will  make 
the  most  of  these  abilities :  and 
Third.  To  match  workers  and  jobs. 
Originally,  the  intent  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
was  to  grant  the  Federal  Government  a 
leadership  role  in  providing  supporUve 
services  such  as  referrals,  research,  and 
consultaUon.    Under    this   act.    institu- 
tional skill  training  services  w^ere  di- 
rected by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  on-the-job 
training  was  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reach  out  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  was  formalized  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Since  the  enactment  of  these  laws. 
Individual  programs  have  lost  much  of 
their  flexibility.  Our  hearings  uncovered 
the  fact  that  the  prollferaUon  of  train- 
ing programs  has  led  to  overlapping  and 
uncoordinated  services.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  a  trainee  to  go  from  one  skill 
program  to  another  at  great  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  never  actually  be 
qualified  for  an  available  job. 

Unfortunately,  the  well -motivated 
trainees  have  become  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned with  this  obviously  frustrating 
situation.  A  revised  manpower  program 
such  as  is  proposed  by  H.R.  19519  has  be- 
come an  urgent  necessity. 

H.R.  19519  consists  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  five  tlUes: 

Title  I  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
manpower  services  program  to  provide 


for  referral  to  employment:  training  and 
related  services  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons,  veterans,  and  pris- 
on inmates:  and  improvements  in  the 
labor  market  by  developing  information 
systems  and  reducing  impediments  to 
employment.  This  program  includes  at 
least:  Education,  orientation,  employ- 
abiUty  skills.  occupaUonal  training,  and  a 
range  of  actlvlUes  designed  to  increase 
employment  potential :  employment  pro- 
grams for  low-income  youth,  new  careers 
for  the  chronically  unemployed  poor  in 
beauUfication  and  similar  programs: 
programs  to  stimulate  job  opportunities 
by  incenUves  for  public  and  private  em- 
ployers; and  improvements  in  the  labor 
market  through  employment  centers  and 
relocaUon  payments. 

Title  n  establishes  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  prime  sponsors  desig- 
nated under  title  I  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate employers  to  help  such  employers 
train  their  employees  for  higher  level 
Jobs. 

Title  ni  authorizes  a  public  service 
employment  program.  The  employment 
must  be  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  must  provide  a 
useful  public  service.  Employees  must 
have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  5 
weeks  or  have  been  employed  part  time 
for  at  least  10  weeks.  Special  considera- 
tion is  given  persons  with  family  respon- 
sibiUty.  Employees  must  \x  paid  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  or  the  prevail- 
ing rate  for  the  work,  whichever  is 
higher. 

The  employment  program  must  be  Ued 
in  with  other  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  have  specified  obJecUves  for 
moving  employees  into  nonsubsldized 
employment.  Federal  support  is  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  program,  but 
this  may  be  reduced  If  the  goals  for 
moving  employees  into  regular  employ- 
ment are  not  met. 

Title  rv  provides  for  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  including:  re- 
search and  development,  labor  market 
information.  Improvement  of  manpower 
utilizaUon.  evaluation,  and  training  and 
technical  assistance.  It  also  establishes  a 
naUonal  computerized  job-bank  program 
and  a  new  program  to  improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  federally  assisted  programs. 
The  existing  Job  Corps  program  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der this  UUe. 

TiUe  V  authorizes  »2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  $25  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973:  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
In  addlUon.  this  title  also  provides  for 
a  naUonal  manpower  advisory  commit- 
tee for  comparaUve  evaluation  of  dif- 
ferent manpower  programs.  TiUe  V  also 
contains  numerous  technical  and  miscel- 
laneous provisions  including  appropriate 
repeals  of  existing  law. 

The  need  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion was  well  stated  In  the  President's 
message  of  August  12. 1969.  on  manpower 
training,  in  which  he  said: 

The  confused  state  of  affairs  lu  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  can  no  long- 
er be  tolerated.  Government  exists  to  serve 
the  needs  of  people,  not  the  other 
way  around.  The  Idea  of  creating  a  set  of 
programs,  and  then  expecting  people  to  l\t 
themselves  Into  those  programs.  Is  contrary 
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to  th«  American  spirit;  we  must  redirect  our 
efforts  to  tailor  government  aid  to  Indl* 
vldual  need. 

H.R.  19519  reafflrms  the  premise  that, 
with  strong  Federal  direction,  local  and 
State  governments  have  the  capacity  to 
pull  together  resources  In  a  way  which 
will  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual. Although  this  bill  is  not  a  pan- 
acea. It  merits  your  strong  support. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  Elmer  Holland,  who 
did  so  much  landmark  work  in  this  field, 
and  to  Mr.  CHaba,  Chairman  Pikkins, 
Mr.  STEiora  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Qua. 
whose  untiring  effoits  over  the  past 
years  have  helped  to  bring  to  the  House 
today  legislation  which  will  enhance  the 
entire  range  of  manpower  services. 

With  a  comprehensive  program  of 
placement  training,  and  public  service 
employment,  our  Nation  can  say  di- 
rectly— to  all  American  citizens — we  will 
assure  opportunity  for  employment  to 
every  American  seeking  work. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oi^gon  (Mrs.  Qseihi. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  may  I  say  that  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  D*mits) .  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  hardworking  and  conscien- 
tious Member  of  the  Rouse  than  Con- 
gressman Danieis.  Through  the  years  I 
have  learned  more  and  more  to  respect 
him  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

May  1  also  say  I  believe  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  needs  reorganization 
more  than  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, when  we  have  22  separate  man- 
power training  programs  and  34  auxiliary 
services,  with  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping. Of  the  ones  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  this  year  we  are 
spending  %2£  billion,  at  a  time  of  high 
unemployment.  So  I  am  not  oppased  to 
reorganization.  People  in  my  district 
have  been  installed  in  as  many  as  three 
manpower  training  programs  and  atlU 
are  on  the  welfare  rolls.  It  has  almost  be- 
come a  way  of  life  with  the  weekly  sti- 
pends. I  asked  to  be  on  this  subcommit- 
tee In  order  to  see  If  we  could  draft  a  bUl 
to  bring  about  needed  changes.  For  a  long 
time,  I  had  high  hopes  that  a  meaningful 
compromise  and  an  effective  one  could  be 
written  that  we  could  all  enthusiastically 
support. 

Therefore  it  is  with  deep  regret  I  rise 
to  appose  this  legislation  and  hope  it  will 
be  recommitted  for  further  work. 

The  importance  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  its  significance  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking which  it  would  authorize  demands 
that  tills  Congress  make  a  careful,  de- 
liberate, and  detailed  analysis  of  every- 
thing this  bill  would  intend  to  do. 

We  simply  have  not  Ijeen  able  to  do  this 
since  it  was  first  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  first  formally  presented  to  the 
House  on  October  14,  the  last  day  the 
Rouse  was  in  session  prior  to  the  election. 
To  sum  up  the  basic  objections  to  this 
bill,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  my  remarks 
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in  the  October  14  Recokd  as  well  as  to  a 
brief  overview  of  the  bills  major  prob- 
lems. 

First  of  all,  I  do  suggest  that  one  of 
the  great  needs  In  the  House — in  fact, 
a  far  greater  need  than  attention  to  the 
seniority  system— Is  attention  to  the 
committee  system. 

On  October  14,  If  Members  care  to  look 
at  the  Rccomi,  I  pointed  out  this  was  a 
bill  literally  put  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  finished  at  3:30  in  the 
morning  by  two  or  three  Memt)ers  and 
staff  people.  There  were  parts  and  pieces 
and  bits  of  six  or  seven  different 
manpower  training  programs  put  in 
this  new  72-page  bill.  No  one  ex- 
cept the  two  or  three  of  the  35  Members 
knew  which  parts  of  which  bills  were 
retained  or  which  parts  of  which  bills 
were  dropped.  On  that  same  day  at  10:30, 
the  meeting  was  called,  and  there  was 
no  one  except  the  two  or  three  Mem- 
bers who  worked  on  that  full  committee 
who  had  an  opportunity  even  to  read  the 
bill  to  find  out  what  was  In  it.  The  72- 
page  bill,  with  some  new  material  add- 
ed— for  example — eligibility  of  rural 
areas  as  prime  sponsors — was  never  read 
In  the  committee.  The  72-page  bill  was 
reported  out  the  same  day  it  was  put 
together  with  copies  Xeroxed  for  Mem- 
bers. It  was  the  intention  to  take  this 
bill  up  the  day  before  the  recess,  but 
it  was  delayed  on  October  14. 

This  bill  Is  a  mulUbilllon  dollar  bill 
and  will  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. I  suggest,  that  when  we  talk  about 
congressional  reform,  we  really  need  to 
look  very  closely  at  how  the  committee 
system  works  and  to  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  can  honestly  tell  one- 
time visitors  in  the  galleries  that  while 
Members  are  not  on  the  floor  that  "the 
real  work  Is  done  In  the  committees." 

I  suggest  the  work  on  this  bill  has  not 
been  done  In  the  committee. 
Let  me  turn  to  the  bill  itself. 
This  bill  would  create  an  adversary 
situation  for  manpower  training  by  mak- 
ing it  a  community  action  program  or 
have  the  community  action  agency  so 
deeply  Involved — at  the  expense  of  local 
and  State  authorlUes,  funded  the  first 
year  at  a  level  of  t2  billion,  and  free  from 
the  control,  or  even  veto,  of  a  State's 
Governor. 

This  bill  fails  at  its  efforts  to  reform  by 
continuing  in  the  committee  report  the 
dreary  categorization  of  programs,  and 
although  decreasing  the  number  of  au- 
thorities which  deliver  manpower  pro- 
grams, it  increases  the  duplication  of 
services,  further  adding  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  individual  seeking  help. 

The  vast  authorities  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  this  bill  are  so  broad 
and  comprehensive  that  almost  any  crit- 
icism of  it  would  be  inadequate  in  the 
short  time  which  this  Congress  has  had 
to  study  all  of  the  concepts  involved  here. 
However,  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
bill  have  come  to  light  and  have  been 
studied  by  those  affected.  In  my  experi- 
ence dui-ing  the  recess  in  Oregon  there 
have  been  few  individuals  or  groups  who 
in  conscience  can  support  this  legislation. 
In  fact,  in  the  words  of  Glenn  "Pat " 
Randall,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ore- 
gon APL-CIO: 


There  is  something  in  thla  bill  to  make 
everyone  mod ! 

Yet,  we  are  asked  to  approve  today,  the 
work  of  a  small  group  of  Congressmen. 
Labor  Department  officials,  and  commit- 
tee staffers  who  worked  late  one  night 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise  House  answer 
to  an  unrealistic  piece  of  legislation  by 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  difficulties  po.sed  by  the  bill  have 
never  been  examined  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
bill  in  final  form  with  parts  of  other  bills 
retained  or  deleted  was  never  subjected 
to  scrutiny  In  a  pubUc  hearing  in  this 
body.  Public  agencies  never  knew  which 
parts  were  kept,  further  it  has  had  little 
attention  from  the  press,  and  comes  be- 
fore the  House  today  still  as  a  "sleeper." 
Pew  of  us  are  really  familiar  with  Its 
provisions,  and  those  of  us  who  are  still 
cannot  honestly  testify  as  to  what  exactly 
the  biU  wUl  do. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which 
are  evident: 

First.  It  puts  the  community  action 
agencies  In  charge  of  manpower  pro- 
grams— if  city  mayors  do  not  want  to  be 
prime  sponsors. 

Although  an  effort  appears  In  the  bill 
to  involve  "local  units  of  govenmient" 
this  is  deceptive,  for  community  action 
agencies  retain  the  major  role. 

The  Senate  report  summarizes  the  role 
of  CAA's: 

Thus,  the  committee  iJtll  provides  that 
CAAa  must  be  represented  on  the  Manpower 
Servloca  Council,  which  will  design  local 
manpower  programs.  It  requires  tliat  prime 
sponsors'  plans  must  show  that  CAAs  will 
be  Involved  in  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  It  leaves  the  way  clear 
t(x  a  designated  prime  sponsor  to  subcon- 
tract the  operation  of  manpower  programs — 
or  any  portion  of  the  program — to  CAA's  o 
procedure  which  the  committee  expect*  will 
be  foltoved  in  many  communities.  If  a  prime 
sponsor  falls  to  meet  the  i«al  needs  of  the 
poverty  community,  the  bill  enables  a  Com- 
munity AcUon  Agency  to  protest  directly  to 
the  Secretary.  If  a  dty  declines  to  seek  des- 
ignation as  a  prime  sponsor,  the  CAA  Is  the 
next  eligible  applicant.  <  Senate  Report,  pg. 
1») 

The  above  summary  Is  also  applicable 
to  the  House  bill  since  the  wording  of 
this  section  has  been  directly  borrowed 
from  S.  3867.  Thus  the  language  of  the 
Senate  report  will  carry  the  legislative 
Intent  for  this  section. 

What  Is  actually  being  constructed 
here  Is  permanent  operational  support 
for  the  Nation's  more  than  900  commu- 
nity action  acencies  outside  of  the 
framework  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — an  expanded  role  for  CAA's  that 
have  not  been  outstanding  by  past  per- 
formances. 

In  both  1967  and  in  1969  tlie  Congress 
took  deliberate  action  to  build  Into  the 
operation  of  community  action  pro- 
grams responsibility  and  authority  of 
both  State  and  local  elected  officials. 
The  veto  of  any  Economic  Opportimity 
Act  program  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  tlie  program  operates  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
poverty  program.  Under  this  legislation, 
however,  no  such  veto  power  is  author- 
ized any  Governor.  Under  this  bill  the 
Governor  has  a  review  fimction  only. 
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In  short,  this  bill  creates  a  t2  billion 
manpower  program  which  is  at  least  as 
great  and  perhaps  greater  than  the  en- 
tire funding  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  without  an  effective  built-in 
control  by  the  State  government.  It  is  a 
refunding  of  the  operating  arm  of  tlxe 
OEO  through  the  aegis  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

Second.  ThLs  bill  fails  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  and  perplexing  problem 
of  the  relationship  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  manpower  training.  It  leaves  un- 
answered these  questions:  First,  what  is 
the  appropriate  relationship  between  Of- 
fice of  Education  vocational  education 
programs  and  other  Federal  manpower 
training  programs?  Second,  how  can 
the  confusion  that  exists  between  HEW- 
admjnistered  manpower  programs  and 
Department  of  Labor  administered  pro- 
grams be  reconciled? 

By  failing  to  importantly  involve  vo- 
cational education  in  the  operation  of 
manpower  programs  in  the  local  level, 
the  bill  fails  to  encourage  coordination 
of  the  effort  on  the  local  and  State  level 
between  vocational  education  and  other 
related  manpower  programs. 

Its  failure  to  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  vocational  education  in  the 
schools  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  those  in  education  to  encourage  or 
even  push  our  high  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  to  better  serve  that  80 
percent  of  our  population  that  will  never 
graduate  from  a  4-year  college. 

Any  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation should  encourage  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  accept  "career"  or  "occupa- 
tional" training  as  one  primary  goal. 
This  bill  does  little,  if  anything,  to  push 
In  this  direction.  In  fact,  if  this  bill 
stands  as  written,  it  encourages  a  dual 
educational  system — one  academic  and 
operated  In  the  traditional  manner— 
and  one  vocational  training  system  op- 
erated by  the  mayor  or  the  community 
action  agencies. 

Rather  than  exclude,  this  Congress 
should  exert  great  effort  to  create  and 
to  integrate  vocational  education  in  the 
total  manpower  training  picture.  Schools 
and  colleges  shoulc  become  full-working 
partners  in  any  manpower  service  pro- 
gram. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  In 
manpower  programs  was  the  subject  of 
a  memo  sent  by  John  D.  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs,  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson on  September  8, 1970. 

In  his  memo  Ehrlichman  asked  that 
the  following  questions  be  studied: 

First.  What  are  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  current  vocational  edu- 
cation programs?  To  what  extent  do  the 
weaknesses  reflect  administrative  short- 
comings rather  than  unsatisfactory  leg- 
islation? 

Second.  What  is  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  vocational  education  and 
other  Federal  programs,  particularly  in 
manpower  and  higher  education? 

Third.  How  can  Federal  vocational 
education  programs  best  reflect  the  ad- 
ministration's Interest  in.  first,  the  "In- 
come strategy,"  second,  the  new  federal- 
ism, and,  third,  the  blue  collar  worker? 


Fourth.  To  what  extent  could  substan- 
tial improvements  in  vocational  educa- 
tion be  made  within  the  current  levels 
of  expenditure? 

Fifth.  How  can  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  best  serve  as  catalysts 
for  reform  in  the  often  moribund  State 
vocational  education  agencies,  without 
violating  the  principles  of  the  new  fed- 
eralism? 

Sixth.  How  can  the  longstanding  con- 
fusion that  exists  between  HEW  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  tills  field  be 
eased,  and  the  administration  of  Federal 
vocational  education  programs  be  cor- 
respondingly simplified? 

This  memo  was  written  just  after  the 
Senate  manpower  bill  was  passed  and 
Just  before  the  House  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. The  questions  which  it  raises,  there- 
fore, are  timely  and  important  and  in- 
dicate a  very  thorough  study  of  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  vocational 
education  should  be  made  before  any 
comprehensive  man]X}wer  legislation  is 
attempted. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  reported  that  at 
least  two  of  the  main  sources  of  support 
cited  by  the  Senate  In  iU  explanation  of 
the  integration  of  educational  programs 
are  not  in  favor  of  this  type  of  legislation 
at  this  time. 

The  Council  of  Chief  School  Officers 
took  a  position  more  than  a  year  ago 
against  any  comprehenjiive  legislation  for 
manpower  without  proper  integration  of 
vocational  education  programs.  On  No- 
vember 7  in  Washington,  the  chairmen 
of  the  State  Advisory  Coimclls  on  Voca- 
tional Education  voted  40  to  2  to  ask 
Congress  to  postpone  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

With  permission  I  include  a  letter 
from  the  chief  State  school  officer  of 
my  State  of  Oregon  regarding  this  very 
problem; 

Novxiuca  16, 1S70. 
Hon.  EorrH  OazsN. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

deas  Mas.  Oszzn:  hj{.  issig  must  be  de- 
layed for  more  study.  It  has  two  serious  de- 
fects: 

This  bill  faUs  to  provide  Incentive  to  en- 
courage cooperative  planning  between  state 
and  local  government.  It  It,  essential  that 
we  strive  for  a  coordinated  system  of  man- 
power planning  and  administration  Involv- 
ing all  levels  and  segments  of  government. 
This  will  actually  set  up  an  adversary  sit- 
uation In  manpower  training. 

Vocational  education  Is  not  mentioned  In 
the  bill  In  spite  of  the  fact  It  Is  considered 
a  vital  part  of  the  whole  manpower  picture. 
If  high  schools  and  community  colleges  are 
to  be  full  working  partners  In  the  man- 
power training  picture  lets  include  them  in, 
rather  than  out. 
Sincerely, 

Dals  Parncli.. 
Superintendent  o/  Public  ftutrucflon 

Third.  This  bill  downgrades  the  role  of 
the  State  and  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  involvement 
of  commimity  action  agencies  in  all  man- 
power programs,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
potential  duplication  of  the  activities  of 
the  State  offices  of  employment  security 
all  over  this  country. 


The  State  employment  services  which 
are  funded  imder  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  first  passed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
depression,  provided  the  "nuts  and  bolus" 
of  all  manpower  services.  These  are  the 
testing.  counseUng.  recruiting,  and  place- 
ment activities.  They  are  presently  done 
under  the  diiecticn  of  the  Statee  and 
Involve  all  of  the  resources  within  the 
State  in  locating  the  areas  of  need  and 
in  providing  for  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  those  who  need  Jobs.  Most  of  the 
22-Odd  manpower  programs  now  in 
existence  rely  greatly  upon  the  activities 
of  the  State  employment  services  even 
where  existing  programs  are  operated  by 
schools,  cities,  or  commimity  action 
agencies. 

If  the  establishment  of  a  new  area  of 
government  at  the  local  level  funded  di- 
rectly by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  al- 
lowed, the  carefully  established  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  between  employ- 
ers, labor,  public  agencies,  and  minority 
groups  that  are  vital  to  the  placement  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  dupUcated  and 
perhaps  destroyed. 

Several  specific  areas  come  to  mind  In 
this  regard:  First,  veterans:  second,  ap- 
prenticeship training:  and.  third,  un- 
employment insurance. 

First.  The  placement  of  veterans  has 
long  been  a  traditional  job  of  State 
employment  services  and  one  which 
today  looms  as  an  even  more  serious 
problem  than  before.  In  a  period  of  high 
unemployment,  we  are  expecting  many 
veterans  to  return  from  Vietnam  to  look 
for  work. 

However,  the  preferential  considera- 
tion traditionally  given  to  veterans  Is  not 
mentioned  in  this  bill. 

The  extra  effort  to  assist  returning 
veterans  has  long  been  a  part  of  State 
employment  service  functions.  However, 
in  providing  for  the  duplication  of 
Wagner-Peyser  functions  by  local  units 
of  government  or  community  action 
agencies,  this  bill  does  not  require  vet- 
erans assistance  should  be  carried  out 
at  the  local  level. 

Second.  Apprenticeship  information 
centers  have  been  funded  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  operated  by  the 
State  employment  services  since  Novem- 
ber of  1963. 

The  purpose  of  the  centers  are  first, 
to  gather  and  disseminate  information 
on  an  apprenticeship;  second,  screen 
appUcants  for  the  Joint  apprenticeship 
councils:  and  third,  to  involve  more 
minority  group  participation  in  appren- 
ticeship programs. 

As  part  of  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice, the  AICs  work  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  and  State  labor  bureaus. 

Because  the  activities  of  the  State  em- 
ployment services  could  be  duplicated  by 
local  prime  sponsors,  the  careful,  con- 
trolled relationships  between  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  State  government  which 
have  been  so  important  In  offering  place- 
ment to  minority  people  could  be  ir- 
radicably  damaged. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  instance, 
the  apprenticeship  advisory  committee 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  labor,  manage- 
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ment,  and  from  minority  groups  and 
community  action  agencies  as  well  The 
force  which  holds  the  committee  to- 
gether, however,  ia  that  of  the  Governor's 
office.  It  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the 
poor,  especially  those  in  ghetto  areas  to 
destroy  the  State's  influence  over  ap- 
prenticeship and  relegate  the  program 
to  the  destructive  influences  of  ghetto 
politics. 

If  apprenticeship  information  screen- 
ing and  recruitment  were  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  dupUcatlve  efforts  of  various 
agencies,  a  minority  person  might  very 
well  indeed  find  that  his  actual  chances 
at  possible  placement  almost  nil. 

The  apprenticeship  informaUon  cen- 
ters operated  by  the  State  employment 
servicea  have  flnaUy  eliminated  the  old 
xunaround  minority  persons  experienced 
as  they  were  sent  from  one  apprentice- 
ship center  to  the  next  without  any  hope 
of  getting  a  Job.  The  apprenUceshlp  in- 
formation centers  further  have  elimi- 
nated suspicion  by  minorities  because 
they  have  provided  authentic,  up-to-date 
information  about  where  vacancies  do 
and  do  not  occur.  It  also  has  freed  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
and  the  State  bureaus  of  apprenticeship 
from  testing,  counselin*.  and  screening 
funcuons.  The  awrenUceshlp  bureaus 
have  been  free  to  concentrate  on  job 
placement. 

Third.  Unemployment  Insurance:  I 
beueve  a  serious  question  should  be  asked 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  the 
basis  for  federalization  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program? 

Since  the  unemployment  insurance 
tax  on  employers  does  fund  Wagner-Pey- 
ser activities  in  a  State  and  funds  the 
unemployment  compensaUon  collected 
by  claimants,  any  efforts  to  federalize  it 
could  be  of  serious  consequence  to  each 
State  and  to  employers  within  that  State 
I  have  already  pointed  out  In  my  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  that  of  9.4  million 
fi?^„»"^  '"**'  ""'"'«  employees,  only 
627.000  are  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation.  Is  section  304  workable  or 
is  It  there  to  prove  it  unworkable  so  we 
will  nationalize  it? 

As  previously  stated,  also,  the  down- 
grading of  the  State  role  is  signiflcanUy 
carried  out  by  giving  the  State  literally 
a  third  choice  as  an  applicant  for  a  man- 
power services  program. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that,  if  a 
State  and  local  unit  of  government  pro- 
pose a  manpower  plan  for  the  same  area 
the  secretary  shaU  approve  the  plan  of 
the  local  unit  of  government.  The  bill 
also  states  that  when  the  local  unit  of 
government  does  not  decide  to  operate  a 
manpower  services  program,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  may  submit  an 
application. 

There  are  some  who  have  contended 
that  the  ambiguity  In  the  bill's  language 
gives  both  the  State  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies  second  preference  in  op- 
erating a  manpower  program.  However 
the  ambiguity  in  the  bill  is  erased  by 
explicit  language  in  the  Senate  report: 
If  a  city  dKimn  to  smk  deilgnaUon  u  a 
prime  sponsor,  the  CAA  u  the  next  eligible 
Bppllcant.   (Senaw  Report,  September  9.) 

The  fourth  point  concerns  public  serv- 
ice employment.  Title  m  of  this  bill  at- 
tempts  to  provide  Jobs   for   both    the 
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sknied  and  the  unskilled  as  well,  In  a 
period  of  general  unemployment 

However,  the  original  intent  of  this 
title  has  become  so  perverted  from  Its 
original  purpose  of  providing  an  alterna- 
tive to  welfare  costs  and  unemployment 
insurance  that  it  has  now  become  a  pro- 
gram for  the  employers — a  sort  of  reve- 
nue sharing  program  in  disguise  with  80 
percent  subsidy  to  any  CAP  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  applies  for  funds  under  this 
title. 

"The  idea  of  some  of  us  on  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  liad  been  to  pro- 
vide an  altemaUve  to  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  those  suffering  a  loss 
of  Jobs  during  an  inbalance  in  the  Na- 
tlons  economy  could  continue  to  lead  a 
productive  life  and  continue  to  support 
the  economy  by  their  labors. 

However,  this  Idea  was  lost  when  the 
public  service  proposal  became  a  part  of 
this  bill. 

The  basic  intenuon  of  providing  an  al- 
temaUve to  welfare  was  dropped  and  the 
Jobs  to  be  offered  under  this  Utle  could 
become  permanent  and  a  way  of  life 

'This  was  done  by  stipulating  that  the 
holders  of  such  Jobs  would  be  assured  of 
the  prevailing  wage  with  no  doUar  cell- 
ing, and  workmen's  compensation,  un- 
employment insurance,  reUrement,  pro- 
motional opportunities,  and  career  ad- 
vancement. 

My  coUeague  from  Wisconsin  iMr 
S-rxicxa)  is  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
bill  provides  language  that  encourages 
these  mdlviduals  be  moved  up  and  out  of 
public  service  employment  and  Into  reg- 
ular employment. 

However.  I  question  that  It  Is  possible 
for  this  to  be  done  since  the  basic  in- 
tent that  this  should  be  an  alternate  to 
welfare  has  been  dropped  and  since  all 
the  benefits  and  protections  of  normal 
permanent  employment  have  been 
added.  It  is  possible  under  this  title  for 
an  unemployed  engineer  In  a  place  of 
high  professional  unemployment,  such  as 
15  being  experienced  now  in  Seattle  to 
be  hired  by  a  local  unit  of  government 
at  his  previous  salary. 

Although  the  Senate  committee  esU- 
mates  that  the  average  salary  to  be 
earned  under  this  title  would  be  $4  000  a 
year  It  is  perfecUy  possible  for  an  en- 
gineer, such  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  earn 
tlS.OOOto  $20,000  a  year  on  the  pubUc 
employment  program,  80  percent  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

And  since  his  place  In  the  job  is  not 
m  anyway  tied  to  a  resurgence  in  the 
economy,  he  could  stay  as  long  as  he 
liked  and  as  long  as  the  city  on  the  com- 
munity action  agency  can  claim  that 
there  Is  work  needed  to  be  done  which  he 
is  capable  of  doing. 

The  program  then  becomes  an  aid  to 
the  employer,  but  if  one  Is  interested  in 
the  idea  of  revenue  sharing  by  local 
government,  as  I  am.  this  title  as  it  is 
presenUy  written  offers  some  grim 
possiblllUes. 

It  is  so  encumbered  by  Federal  require- 
ments, such  as  the  one  that  all  old  as 
weU  as  new  employees  of  an  applicant 
under  this  title  must  be  receiving  both 
unemployment  compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation,  that  it  may  con- 


vince local  government  that  It  should  not 
get  involved  in  either  this  public  service 
program  or  any  future  revenue  sharing 
program  which  may  be  established 

It  also  promises  to  become  so  em- 
broiled in  bureaucratic  regulaUons  and 
local  controversy  that  it  may  destroy 
the  very  idea  of  revenue  sharing  itseU 

There  are  a  nmnber  of  concerned  and 
responsible  groups  and  individuals  who 
have  communicated  their  concern  over 
this  leeislation  to  me.  Although  some  na- 
tional associations  who  are  close  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  have  evidenced  sup- 
port for  this  bill  I  have  found  that  op- 
position in  my  own  State  and  in  other 
States  as  well  comes  from  educators  or- 
ganized labor.  State  Governors,  local 
government  officials,  and  associations  of 
both  pubhc  and  private  agencies  and 
groups.  I  include  here  in  the  Ricobd 
copies  of  letters  and  statements  of  some 
of  those  who  have  communicated  their 
concern  to  me: 
RrsottrrioN  Aoon-n,  ar  the  State  Advbo^v 

COWNCIU  ON  VOC«TIONAL  EDKCATIOMAL  EDD- 
CATION  AT  THEH  JOIDT  MnTIHO  »  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.  ON  NOVEMBSB  7.  1070. 

In  View  of  the  tact  that  both  the  present 
manpower,  programs  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  can  continue  In  effect  until 
fiscal  1972.  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education  urge  that  the  Congress 
postpone  further  consideration  of  HJl  I9B19 
(Comprehensive  Manpower  Act)  until  the 
proposed  legislation  can  be  reviewed  In  light 
of  the  evaluation  requesu  made  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  IDepartment  of  Labor,  and  the  OBce  ci 
Economic  Opportunity,  by  Mr.  John  Rrh'.id-- 
man.  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domesuc 
Affairs. 

The  Stale  Advisory  Councils  further  urge 
that,  pending  the  results  of  the  aforemen- 
tloned  evaluation,  the  Congress  enact  a  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation  dealing  with 
occupational  education  to  all  Its  aspecu 
such  legislation  to  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  role  of  vocational  education 
manpower  programs,  and  the  olBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  in  occupational  train- 
ing. 

DiA»  Mas.  Oieen:  We  need  comprehensive 
manpower  training  legislation,  but  not  HJl 
19619.  This  bill  deserves  public  hearings  and 
much  amending.  This  bill  violates  many  of 
the  principles  of  sound  government  and  solid 
manpower  training. 
Sincerely. 

Edwaed  WmtAN. 
President  and  Szecutive-Secreury. 

Ortgon  AFL-CIO. 
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State  or  Cautormta, 

HOMAN  RCLATIONS  ACENCT 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  November  9  1970 
Staff 

Hon.  Edith  Greek. 
Portland.  Or  eg. 

I>EAK  Si»a:  CaUfonua  is  exploring  different 
approacbea  through  the  Governor  and  the 
Congressional  delegation  on  this  bUl.  We 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Green  In  seek- 
ing a  thorough  analysis  of  manpower  legisla- 
tion before  passage.  We  all  seefc  better  man- 
power bills  but  believe  efforts  of  Congress  to 
rush  a  bill  through  could  have  adverse 
effects.  The  best  approach,  if  feasible,  would 
be  to  delay  the  matter  unui  the  next  Con- 
gress or  at  least  to  delay  any  implemenUtlon 
date  to  allow  pilot  studies. 

We   look    forward    to   working   with   Mrs 
Green  and  you  to  reach  these  goals. 
Sincerely, 

AI.AN  C.  NELaOW, 

Asaiitant  Director,   Department  o/  «u- 
man  Resources  Development. 


State    or    Oexooh,    Emplothemt 
Division, 

Salem,  Orejr..  November  tZ.  1970. 
Hon.  E^Dira  Okcen. 
House  Office  Building. 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  In  many  Instances  In 
the  past  you  have  complimented  this  agency 
ror  the  nne  Job  we  are  doing  in  the  man- 
power field.  We  have  sincerely  appreciated 
ihe  interest  you  have  shown  in  our 
activities. 

Because  of  iu  effect  on  this  agency  and 
the  total  manpower  delivery  system,  we 
are  much  concerned  about  the  manpower 
legislation  now  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress—specincally  HR  18519.  which  is  sched- 
uled to  come  before  tlie  House  on  November 
17.  1970.  We  do  recognize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  to  better  coordinate  and 
facilitate  the  manpower  programs  in  order 
to  better  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  labor 
force. 

We  have  carefully  studied  and  analyzed 
House  Resolution  19519.  In  our  opinion,  this 
legislation  does  not  meet  the  needs  for  an 
adequate  delivery  system.  The  need  Is  for 
the  designation  at  the  state  level  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  agency  for 
coordinating  and  implementing  programs. 
This  bill  removes  all  authority  from  the 
state  and  Invests  total  authority  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  tabor  at  the  national  level.  Further, 
the  bill  completely  eliminates  the  po^lbility 
of  coordinating  activities  within  a  state  by 
establishing  a  multiplicity  of  prime  spoosor? 
answering  dlrocUy  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  bUl  further  eliminates  the  public  em- 
ployment service  as  a  deliverer  of  manpower 
services,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  able 
to  negotiate  a  contract  with  a  prime  sponsor. 
With  all  the  expertise  we  have  in  the  busi- 
ness of  training  minority  and  other  disad- 
vantaged people,  the  Job  of  selling  the  dis- 
advantaged to  the  employers  Is  still  a  diffi- 
cult task.  We  feel  we  have  done  a  good  job, 
and  the  job  we  are  doing  will  continue  to 
improve  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  face  realis- 
tically the  problems  of  the  unemployed. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  have  a  state  co- 
ordinating program  so  that  we  may  help 
improve  the  employablUty  of  people  to  meet 
the  qualifications  of  the  employers,  as  well 
as  continuing  to  work  with  employers  to  re- 
duce  their  hiring  requirements. 

That  part  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  public 
service  employment  is  a  very  difficult  type 
of  program  to  administer,  but  we  feel  that 
with  the  experience  that  we  have  gained 
through  adminlstraUon  of  such  programs  as 
WIN,  STEP  and  other  manpower  programs, 
we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  coordi- 
nate this  program  on  a  state  level,  through 
our  various  local  offices,  to  Insure  proper 
screening  of  individuals  and  matching  them 
with  employer  needs. 

House  Resolution  19519  would  seem  to  de- 
centralize administration  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, whereas  In  reality  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  retains  total  authority  and  would  be 
attempting  to  directly  administer  programs 
at  the  local  level,  completely  bypassing  state 
government.  In  the  past,  attempts  to  admin- 
ister programs  on  such  a  basis  have  been 
less  than  satisfactory.  Examples  of  such  ad- 
ministrative arrangemenu  are  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program,  and  similar 
activities.  In  Portland,  where  the  CEP  has 
been  moderately  successful,  the  community 
action  agencies  have  contracted  with  the 
Employment  Division  to  carry  out  the  man- 
power componenu  of  their  program.  This 
creates  another  layer  of  administration  and 
creates  many  problems  in  coordination  and 
communication.  It  la  our  feeling  that  if 
this  program  could  have  been  coordinated 
on  the  state  level,  a  more  effective  operation 
would  have  restated. 

1  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  this 
bin  would  brine  the  Apprenticeship  Infor- 


mation Centers  (which  are  located  in  major 
cities)  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor  or 
other  prime  sponsors. 

When  a  revision  of  the  employment  and 
training  program  wae  first  mentioned,  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Gover- 
nors Office  were  two  of  the  prime  compo- 
nents for  essential  statewide  coordination. 
When  HJR.  19519  was  drawn  up,  however, 
these  two  most  important  offices  were  elim- 
inated. Communication  on  emplojinent  and 
training  between  communities  would  be 
almost  totally  lacking.  We  feel  Uiat  a  state 
comprehensive  manpower  agency  should  be 
designated  with  the  capacity  to  coordinate 
programs  on  a  statewide  basis,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  full  input  from  local 
government  and   community   organizations. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  Bouse  Resolution 
19519  as  presently  written  and  to  use  your 
considerable  influence  toward  the  passage 
of  constructive  manpower  legislation.  To- 
wards this  end,  I  stand  ready  to  discuss  this 
further  with  you  or  to  provide  addlUonal 
comments  or  Infomiatlon  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ross   MOECAN. 

Administrator. 

Texas  Euplotment  Commission. 

Austin,  Tex..  November  10, 1970. 

Dear  Concsxsswoman  :  On  October  1,  1970. 
we  wrote  you  our  concern  regarding  the  Man- 
power Training  Bill.  H.R.  19519.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  information  had  been  re- 
ceived that  a  determined  effort  would  be 
made  to  pass  this  legislation  prior  to  the  con- 
gressional recess  for  election.  As  you  know. 
the  bill  was  called  up  on  the  last  day  but 
was  not  p-issed  prior  to  the  recess.  Reportedly, 
It  is  on  the  House  calendar  for  consideration 
on  November  17. 

We  are  still  greatly  concerned  because  of 
the  substantial  weaJcnesses  iu  this  compre- 
hensive manpower  legislation  and  urge  that 
these  weaknesses  be  eliminated  prior  to  its 
enactment.  There  are  four  major  weaknesses 
in  the  bill : 

1.  It  falls  to  esubJish  a  coordinated  state 
comprehensive  manpower  plan. 

2.  It  would  create  substantial  conflict  and 
confusion,  both  legislatively  and  administra- 
tively, by  requiring  that  the  state  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  under  this  Act  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  the  programs  financed 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The  state  plan 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  must  provide 
for  the  employment  ser\'lce  program 
throughout  the  state,  whereas  the  state  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  under  thia  Act 
by  Statute  covers  only  those  areas  in  the 
state  which  are  not  included  in  areju  covered 
by  local  prime  sponsors. 

3.  It  proposes  to  set  up  a  public  service 
employment  program  wherein  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  will  provide  useful 
public  service  employment  to  unemployed 
persons.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  contain 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  on  state 
and  local  governments  for  participation  In 
this  program  that  very  few  will  be  able  to 
participate. 

4.  The  bin  falls  to  provide  veteran's  prefer- 
ence for  Job  training  and  Job  counseUng  eerv- 
ices  to  veterans.  This  is  highly  important, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  thousands  of 
veterans  who  will  be  returning  home  as  the 
Vietnam  War  situation  continues  to  de- 
celerate. 

The  bill  raises  some  other  real  questions 
In  that  It  provides  for  seven  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  be  spent  In  the  next  three 
years  on  the  manpower  training  programs. 
In  addition,  the  public  service  employment 
provision  places  no  speclBc  limitation  on 
the  period  during  which  an  Individual  may 
be  retained  In  such  employment  and,  in  fact, 
requires  that  an  enrollee  receive  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  all  fringe  benefits  of  regular 


employees  with  such  employer.  A  very  reaj 
question  la  T'hat  Incentive  does  any  en- 
rollee In  the  public  service  employment  have 
to  enter  the  regular  employment  field. 

We  urge  that  before  you  support  this 
legislation,  the  weaknesses  pointed  out  above 
be  corrected.  We  attach  a  draft  of  four 
amendments  vhlch  we  feel  will  correct  these 
weaknesses  and  greatly  improve  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Satsss. 

Ch.  airmen. 
J.  E.  (Eo)  LTLca. 

Com  mJsjTioTier. 
W.  S.  BiROWEtL.  Jr.. 

Commisstoner. 

November  16, 1970. 
Hon.  EorTH  Green. 
Rai/burn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  In  National  PTA  see 
legislation  to  meet  the  present  great  need 
for  employment  opportunity  particularly 
among  youth  and  among  low  Income  fami- 
lies, as  greaay  to  be  desired.  Nevertheless,  we 
fear  the  present  bill  is  so  confused  that  It 
would  be  Ineffective,  and  raise  hopes  It  could 
not  fulfill. 

We  should  prefer  to  see  the  bill  restudled 
and  a  stronger  measure  enacted  as  early  as 
possible  In  the  next  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan. 
Legislative  Chairman,  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

New  Hampshire  Aovtsoet  Council 
roa  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation, 

Concord.  N.H..  November  JO    1970. 
Congreaswoman  Earra  Green. 
Raj/bum  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Green:  The  New 
Hampshire  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  encourages  and  gives  Ita 
wholehearted  support  to  your  attempt  to  re- 
turn the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Bill,  H.R. 
19519.  to  Committee  for  further  study. 

Besides  being  a  monstrous,  political  boon- 
doggle the  bill  presently  written  has  many 
other  defects. 

1.  It  opposes  a  paramount  point  made  by 
the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils 
for  Vocational  Education;  that  the  key  to  a 
successful  reduction  in  unemployment  of  the 
disadvantaged  is  to  reduce  the  flow  of  un- 
Uained  youth  into  the  pool  of  unemployed. 
On  a  planned  gradual  basis  a  program 
which  only  seeks  to  reduce  the  unemployed 
out  of  the  pool  will  never  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Success  In  reducing  this  problem  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  stemming  the  flow 
into  this  pool.  Money  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  vocational  education  departments 
to  perform  the  education  and  training  so 
necessary  in  producing  trained  and  skilled 
citizens  capable  of  performing  the  would 
be  needed  tasks  accomplished  by  business 
and  industry. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.  Motnihan. 

Chairman. 
Paul  H.  Golosmitti, 

Executive  Director. 

Saleu  Public  Schools, 
Salem  Oreg..  November  12. 1970. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Madam:  When  I  was  separated  from  the 
service  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  11. 
I  was  employed  by  Salem  Public  Schools  to 
head  up  the  Adult  Education  progrom.  this 
position  I  still  hold. 

I  am  committed  to  the  Ideo  that  education 
should  be  performed  by  educators,  and 
should  be  organized  and  sdmlnlBtered  by 
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ttxtm.  I  WM  shocked  when  I  found  out  dur- 
ing the  national  conference  of  NatlonAl  As- 
sociation for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult 
Education  that  you  will  be  vocing  on  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  HR  19519, 
upon  yoiu  return  to  Waablngton.  D.C..  and 
that  the  Houae  of  Representatives  might 
lake  affirmative  action  on  this  house  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  in  effect  set  up  a  duplicate  educational 
system  for  the  United  States,  and  this  Is 
contrary  to  my  Idea  of  how  education  should 
be   bandied   In    these   United   State*. 

Presently,  we  have  an  adequate  adminis- 
trative framework  for  any  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary  in  the  field  of 
adult  education,  and  we  have  capable  admin- 
istrators handling  these  programs.  It  Is  In- 
comprehensible to  me  to  vlaualiae  setting  up 
a  new  network  of  governors  and  mayors  as 
prime  sponsors  of  manpower  programs  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  which 
would  In  effect  parallel  exUtlng  efforts  in 
this  area. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  other  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  function  as  an 
educAtlonal  agency,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  feel  its  efforu  have  been  less  than 
desirable. 

Tour  voting  "No  "  on  HR  19519  Will  be  an 
Important  Btep  towards  stabilizing  education 
In  these  United  SUtes. 
Very  truly  yours. 

OeOXCC  D.    POBTtB. 

Supert'ijor  o/  Adult  Education. 

Anvtsoar   CouNCu.  or  Vocational 
£imcATiDN.  State  of  DctAWAaE. 

Dotrer.  JVorember  *,  jgvo 
Hon.  EDITK  P    Gft£KM, 
Representative  from  Oregon. 
Washington,  DC. 

IJtAs  Rep.  Orecn;  A  hue  and  cry  arose  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
on.  Vocational  Education  ( in  conj  unction 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education's  "SUte  Councils  Commit- 
tee) In  WsAhington,  DC.  November  6  and  7 
concerning  the  relative  merits  of  HJi  19619. 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  Since 
some  of  the  members  were  not  familiar  with 
this  latest  Manpower  bill,  it  became  dliHcuIt 
to  obtain  a  consensus  of  what  direction  the 
group  should  take.  As  you  know,  the  State 
Advisory  Councils  have  representatives  of 
labor,  industry,  and  the  general  public,  as 
wen  Bs  professional  educators. 

Hence,  the  news  that  you  would  favor  a 
postponement  untU  some  of  the  very  strong 
differences  among  the  many  different  Inter- 
ests could  perhaps  be  resolved,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  many. 

I  am  sure  that  every  person  attending  our 
meeting  is  vitally  interested  in  the  best  edu- 
cation and  trolning  for  all  people,  and  the 
funds  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  but  any  bill 
that  can  evoke  so  much  emotion  from  all 
tides.  Including  those  of  the  many  assistants 
sent  over  from  -The  Hill,"  must  have  a  great 
deal  lacking.  Should  such  a  controversial 
measure  pass.  I  see  nothing  but  further 
bickering  and  mistrust  among  the  agencies 
involved.  We  deserve  better  than  that  Any- 
thing you  can  do  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MaaTMA  Bachmak. 
Chairman.  DeJairare  Member,  NACVE. 
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CoKNicTlctrr  AssociATloK  or 

Manpowck  Eoucatton. 
Watgrburj/,  Conn.,  yorembrr  12.  1970, 
Hon    Eorru  Okcem. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wailikngton,  D.C. 

Dr.A«  M«».  OUXM :  Tour  commenu  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  14th,  1970 
in  connecclOQ  with  proposed  manpower  leg- 
i»l»tlon,  BA  18519.  were  ol  great  Interest 
to  the  educators  or  our  AwoclaUon,  since 
we  are  deeply  eonceraed  with  the  Intent  of 
the  proposed  bill. 


We  believe  that  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  U  deSnltel;  designed  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  education  In  manpow- 
er training  programs,  with  every  Indication 
that  educational  functions  will  be  turned 
over  to  Labor  and  community  action  pro- 
grams. Obviously  the  funcUon  of  estabUshed 
educational  channels  Is  circumvented.  The 
use  of  existing  educational  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  may  be  Ignored  and  ei- 
treme  concern  must  be  evidenced  for  the 
creation  of  a  dual  school  system. 

By  all  Indices,  Itutltutlonal  training  pro- 
vided through  our  State  education  systems 
has  proven  for  many  years  to  be  the  most 
successful  of  all  manpower  programs  ana 
has  achieved  the  greatest  degree  of  accounta- 
bility In  trainee  growth,  employment  and  Ba- 
cal  responsibility. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation,  but  MDTA  Programs  being 
operated  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  in  state  vocational-technical 
schools  and  Connecticut  public  schools  will 
be  emasculated  by  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed legliilatlon. 

It  Is  obvious  that  you  are  knowledgeable 
concerning  manpower  training  and  we  com- 
mend you  for  your  Interest.  We  hope  you  will 
continue  your  close  scrutiny  of  the  pro. 
visions  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  exert 
your  Influence  to  assure  that  positive  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  la  required  In  all 
areas  where  education  and  training  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PsDL  V.  Dcrrr, 

PreMdent. 
As  early  as  a  year  ago  the  chief  SUte 
school  officers  of  this  NaUon  adopted  a 
resolution  on  comprehensive  manpower 
training,  which  vigorously  opposed  put- 
ting one  department  in  charge  of  all 
manpower  programs  and  urged  that  vo- 
cational education  be  included  in  any 
comprehensive  manpower  program. 
PoUowlng  is  a  copy  of  that  resolution: 

COMPaiHENSrVE  MANPOWm  TSAININO 

The  Nation  supports  a  galaxy  of  remedial 
manpower  training  programs,  some  of  which 
coat  as  much  aa  »12.000  'or  every  man  or 
woman  placed  on  a  Job. 

Each  year  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  enter  the  Job  market  without  the 
sUlls  and  attitudes  employers  require.  Add 
to  this  the  millions  of  people  who  are  under- 
employed due  In  part  to  an  Inadequate  edu- 
cation. 

Out  of  some  2S.0OO  dlsUngtilshable  occu- 
pations only  20  percent  of  these  Jobs  require 
a  college  bachelors  degree  or  more  for  Job 
entry.  Yet  much  of  the  federal,  state  and 
even  local  appropriation  ond  spending  for 
education  operates  ss  though  all  students 
were  preparing  for  Jobs  requiring  a  typical 
4  year  college  education. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Report  of  July  is,  19S9  haa 
clearly  Identified  that  the  reform  of  Amerl- 
can  schooU  (with  emphasu  on  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs  not  requiring  a  typical 
college  education)  will  not  come  about  If  the 
Federal  government  continue  to  Invest  near- 
ly 14  in  remedial  manpower  programs  for 
each  •!  It  Invests  in  preventive  vocational 
programs. 

Several  legislative  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress,  Including  a  bill  supported  by  the 
AdmlnlstraUon.  direct  that  the  vast  majority 
of  manpower  training  resources  be  placed  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  emphasizes 
remedial  programs. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers  vigorously  oppose  ef- 
forts to  give  the  Department  of  Labor  prime 
responsibility  and  pHme  funds  for  manpower 
training  for  the  following  reasons; 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  the  Nation's  schools  hove 
played  a  central  role  in  meeting  our  diverse 
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and  changing  manpower  training  needs 
The  schools  hsve  led  In  the  development  of 
new  mechanisms  such  as  skills  centers  train. 
Ing.  occupaUonal  clusters,  and  open-ended 
programs.  They  have  developed  new  ap- 
proaches  to  provide  occupationally-orlented 
basic  education  and  communications  skills 
for  disadvantaged  adults.  They  have  pro- 
moted cooperative  tralnmg  with  business 
and  Industry  They  have  provided  leadership 
to  meet  technological  change  with  programs 
In  emerging  occupations.  They  have  devel- 
oped promising  new  methods  and  materials 
to  meet  the  varied  training  needs  of  target 
groups  that  had  previously  been  Ignored. 
The  Congress  has  emphatically  endorsed  the 
success  of  all  these  approaches.  Many  of  the 
Innovations  developed  In  MDTA  Institutional 
training  programs  have  been  adopted  by  reg- 
ular school  programs. 

Despite  this  successful  record  administra- 
tion spokesmen  would,  under  the  guise  of 
centralization  of  overlapping  programs. 
Ignore  the  massive  Investment  and  statutory 
responsibility  of  the  schools  In  favor  of  de- 
veloping a  separate  school  system  for  the 
dlsadvanuged  to  provide  him  only  with  the 
absolute  minimum  education  and  training 
required  to  buy  a  Job.  Opportunities  afforded 
Individuals  under  this  dual  system  would 
not  be  comparable.  A  short-run  manpower 
program  concerned  only  with  placing  Indl- 
vlduals  In  entry-level  employment  is  a  pooe 
substitute  for  a  successful,  long-run,  person, 
centered  program  of  education  and  training 
which  helps  Insure  future  Job  mobility  and 
the  development  of  the  total  Indlvldu&I. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  supports  the  1969 
resolution  of  The  American  Association  of 
School  AdmlnUtrators  of  1909  calling  for 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  Training. 

OaEcoN  Vocational  AsaoctAxioN. 

November  19,  1970, 
Representative  Eorra  Green, 
Waahlngton  D.C. 

Executive  Board  of  Oregon  Vocation  As- 
sociation representing  vocational  teachera 
and  administrators  statewide  strongly  urges 
you  refer  H.R.  19519  manpower  bill  back  to 
committee  for  further  refinement.  Language 
of  this  and  S-3967  very  loose.  Both  bUls  con- 
fusing, difficult  to  Interpret,  appear  to  have 
potential  for  establishing  dual  system  of  ed. 
ucation.  Specific  deficiencies  appear  In  pro- 
visions for  non-educators  to  have  major  part 
In  creating  and  Implementing  educational 
programs  wipes  out  MDTA.  May  encourage 
Dropouts  from  schools  by  putting  premium 
on  failure.  Language  rewrite  should  at  very 
least  put  responsibility  of  Uistltutlonal  train. 
Ing  with  established  public  educational 
system. 

Dan  Dunham. 

Prestaent. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  effort  to  amend  this 
bill.  I  Ijelieve  if  it  were  really  amended 
In  the  proper  way,  it  would  require  20 
or  30  amendments.  I  know  the  wheels  are 
greased  and  tliis  bill  will  go  through,  but 
I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  go  by  with- 
out  expressing.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  deep 
concern  about  the  way  in  which  we  leg- 
islate in  this  House  on  programs  costing 
billions  of  dollars  and  affecting  the  Uves 
of  millions  of  people. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
recommit  this  bill :  I  will  not  make  such 
a  motion  but  I  will  support  it.  It  could 
be  considered  by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress and  we  could  really  have  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  reorganization  of  the 
manpower  training  programs  that  is  so 
desperately  needed.  In  addition— with  5 
or  6  percent  unemployment,  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee  might  consider, 
with  the  Education  and  LAbor  Commit- 
tee, a  guaranteed  job  program  Instead  of 
a  guaranteed  income.  Meaniiigful  jobs 
would  be  prorided  which  would  be  better 
than  welfare  or  better  than  unemploy- 
ment compensation — but  not  so  perma- 
nent and  so  attractive — there  Is  no  In- 
centive to  ever  get  off. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Sieicek  i . 

Mr.  STHGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  colleagues, 
prior  to  the  explanation  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned that  the  program  that  had 
worked  very  successfully  In  Arizona  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  now 
understanding  the  rather  expeditious 
handling  of  the  bill.  I  can  imderstand 
how  perhaps  there  were  some  other 
things  left  out  of  the  report,  also. 

I  claim  no  expertise  in  the  manpower 
situation,  but  I  would  like  to  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  program  that 
Is  known  as  SER.  It  stands  for  Service 
Employment  and  Redevelopment.  In 
Arizona  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. It  is  a  community  action  program  to 
which  we  can  point  with  pride.  It  is  one 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  In- 
volvement is  limited  to  furnishing  money. 
The  expcraie  Is  furnished  by  local  Mexi- 
can-American leaders  who  are  concerned 
with  the  underemployed  among  their 
people. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  risk  of  burden- 
ing the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  with  a  statistic  or  two,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  largest  operation  in 
Arizona  under  the  direction  of  SER, 
founded  In  July  1968,  and  located  at 
Goodyear,  Ariz.,  last  year  located  in  ex- 
cess of  2,200  jobs  at  an  average  cost  of 
J766  per  employee.  This  was  done  »1th 
a  staff  of  only  17.  This,  I  might  point 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  was  more 
people  than  the  same  program  placed 
In  the  entire  State  of  California.  In  my 
opinion  it  represents  great  evidence  and 
very  viable  evidence  of  the  tuccess  of 
tliis  specific  program.  The  remaining  in- 
gredients are  dedication  and  si>ecific 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
directing  tlie  program  as  well  as  action 
by  the  community  employees  who  most 
need  the  help. 

These  things  have  been  achieved 
through  SER  in  Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schehlc). 

Mr.  SCHERl^  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am 
quil«  disappointed  «ith  my  side  of  the 
aisle  because  this  was  not  a  compromise 
bill  at  all.  It  was  a  Potsdam  agreement. 
Historically  speaking,  all  of  us  know 
what  effect  that  agreement  has  had— 
we  are  poor  negotiators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  position  that 
new,  comprehensive,  forward-looking 
manpower  training  legislation  wlilch  will 
address  the  real  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  the  years  ahead  should  be  enacted. 
For  tills  very  reason.  I  oppose  H.R.  1951». 
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This  bill  would  send  us  down  the  end- 
less road  of  make-work  employment  by 
public  agencies — precisely  the  opposite 
direction  of  genuine  employment  oppor- 
tunities wtiich  can  and  should  be  dev^- 
oped  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
citizens — at  a  cost  impossible  to  calculate. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  tlie  outset 
that,  even  though  tliis  bill  1b  a  far  cry 
from  the  comprehensive  reform  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon,  I  could  sup- 
port it  If  it  were  not  for  the  so-called 
pubhc  service  employment  title  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  expenditure  of  nearly 
one-flf th  of  Uie  vast  ftmding  authorized 
by  tills  bill. 

The  main  purpose  for  the  following 
observations  Is  to  set  forth  my  objec- 
tions to  this  title. 

QUE&TiONABLZ   COSCMITTEZ    POOCEDUIUS 

Before  examining  the  substantive 
problems  of  this  bm,  I  must  object  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  han- 
dled in  our  committee.  If  the  committee 
system  is  to  work  effectively,  it  must 
follow  orderly  procedures.  This  bill  typi- 
fies the  performance  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  come  to  characterize  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Following  5  months  of  intensive  hear- 
ings, expertly  conducted  by  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  act  on  this  legis- 
lation for  5  long  months.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, a  bill  coverhig  only  so-called  public 
service  employment  was  introduced  and 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  in  one 
session  and  without  discussion. 

At  this  juncture,  and  even  more  hur- 
riedly, roimd-the-clock  private  negotia- 
tions between  a  few  membei-s  of  the  sub- 
committee and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  produced  this  bill. 
Since  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — ^in 
which  the  bill  was  reported— were  pub- 
lic and  covered  in  detail  by  the  press, 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  them.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  bill  thus  reported 
was  not  considered  in  an  orderly  way. 
The  content  of  the  bill,  however,  ex- 
plains the  procedure, 

PRCSmCNT  NIXON'S  PROPOSAL 

Almost  forgotten — and  virtually  aban- 
doned by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its 

unseemly  haste  to  draft  any  legislation 

is  President  Nixon's  proposal  over  a  year 
ago  to  develop  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program,  decentralized  in  admin- 
istration and  refocused  on  the  real  edu- 
cation and  training  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  President's  proposal  would 
have  eliminated  the  narrow  and  conflict- 
ing categories  of  training — as  this  bill 
does  to  some  extent — and  would  liave 
assured  genuine  responslbiuties  at  the 
State  and  local  levels — which  this  bill 
does  not. 

The  committee  could  have  worked  its 
wiU  In  ways  that  would  have  Improved 
President  Nixon's  bill.  It  could,  for  ex- 
ample, have  taken  constructive  action  to 
insure  that  the  manpower  programs  com- 
plement and  reinforce  exLstmg  federally 
supported  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion—upon which,  ultimately,  we  must 
depend  for  lasting  answers  to  our  man- 
power problems.  It  completely  missed 
this  opportunity. 
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Indeed,  the  President  might  well  won- 
der why  his  own  Department  of  Labor 
abandoned  Ills  program.  The  answer  mav 
he  in  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  man- 
datory spending  requirements  for  pub- 
hc service  employment,  tliis  bill  could 
be  written  in  a  single  sentence:  "The 
Department  of  Labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  .-ipend  $7,500,000,000  for  whatever 
manpower  Uainiug  programs  it  wishes  to 
conduct  in  any  manner  it  sees  fit." 
pinn-ic  SEZvicx  euployment 


The  price  of  any  bUl  at  all,  and  one  far 
too  high  to  pay  for  the  bill  thus  pur- 
chased, was  the  assurance  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,405,250,000  over  the  next  3 
years  would  be  drained  away  from  mean- 
ingful job  training  and  dumped  into  pub- 
lic service  employment.  Note  that  this 
huge  amount  must  be  spent  on  this  cate- 
gory of  employment,  even  it  no  need  for 
it  or  value  from  it  can  be  demonstrated. 
This  not  only  goes  against  the  thrust  of 
a  bill,  which  eliminates  categories,'  It  goci 
against  all  sense  and  reason. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  genuine  Job 
opportunity  or  emplo.vment  need  in  the 
public  sector  should  not  be  the  target 
of  manpower  training.  Quite  obviously 
it  should,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  title 
there  would  be  adequate  authority  to 
conduct  this  sort  of  training.  The  very 
existence  of  a  completely  separate  title 
with  its  own  funding  and  its  own  ground 
rules,  suggests  a  purpose  other  than  bona 
fide  manpower  training. 

Indeed,  this  title  even  suggests  a  pur- 
pose other  than  even  the  creation  of 
make-work  projects  In  the  public  sector 
because  that  authorization  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  broad  authority  conferred 
by  the  rest  of  the  bill — section  102(a)  (191 
on  page  10  of  the  blU.  Why,  then,  is  there 
any  need  for  a  separate  title? 

The  only  purpose  served  by  the  title 
Is  to  launch  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  vast  new  program.  In  which  even  the 
initial  cost  will  be  nearly  $1.5  million 
perhaps  more,  since  this  is  a  minimum 
figure,  subsidizing  employment  in  State 
and  local  public  agencies.  Worse  the 
agencies  have  no  compelling  need  for 
such  employment.  Even  the  committee 
report,  while  paying  lip  service  to  ttie 
notion  that  Uiese  will  be  meaningful  job« 
recognizes  that  the  program  is  designed 
for  indlvidUDls  which  training  programs 
thus  far  have  not  reached. 

This  program  will  in  fact  make  the 
Federal  Government  the  employer  of  last 
resort.  It  is  an  el-borate  "cop-out"  from 
the  whole  concept  of  manpower  tralnmg 
Tliere  are  arguments  to  be  made  on 
botli  sides  of  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  should  as- 
sume this  vast  new  burden,  but  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  our  committee  has  not 
given  adequate  consideration  to  these 
arguments,  and  I  reject  the  idea  that  the 
Congress  should  adopt  this  course  with 
no  further  deb-'te. 

If  the  public  service  employment  con- 
cept is  to  be  our  national  policy,  it  should 
be  determined  only  after  exhaustive  de- 
liberation and  after  the  American  tax- 
payer has  had  a  chance  to  consider  the 
matter.  Most  Federal  income  is  derived 
from  the  personal  income  of  families 
with  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  often 
earned  at  tough  jobs  and  all  too  often 
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»t  more  than  one  tough  job.  These  are 
Uie  men  and  women  who  really  pay  for 
all  of  these  Government  programs.  Pew 
of  them  have  complained  about  footing 
the  bill  for  trahiing  someone  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  Americans  understand  and 
support  such  programs.  But  they  might 
ftiid  public  service  employment  more 
than  a  litUe  hard  to  swallow.  Econo- 
mists and  sociologists  can  talk  all  they 
want  about  Job  creation,  but  when  the 
average  taxpayer  examines  the  Job  that 
has  been  created  and  finds  out  where 
the  bill  was  sent,  he  is  not  likely  to 
applaud. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  cleaned  up  by 
removing  title  HI.  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  to  elimi- 
nate that  portion  which  detracts  from 
the  bill  and  which  will  prove  cumber- 
some   to    administer— the    Government 

should  be  the  employer  of  last  resort 

not  first  resort. 

I  have  listened  to  my  colleague,  the 
eentleman  from  Kentucky,  this  after- 
noon expound  upon  the  various  programs 
we  have  now  in  existence. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  manpower 
programs  which  they  claim  will  be  con- 
soUdated— not  abolished  and  not  elimi- 
nated—but consolidated,  which  means 
they  will  continue  to  exist.  There  are  11 
of  them, 

JOBS  »na  MDTA  on-the-job  training- 
CEP:  MDTA:  InatltuUonil  training;  Public 
Service  Csreera;  In-school  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps:  Out-or-school  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps:  Job  Corps:  Operation  Main- 
fJ^T'i"""*  part-time  ana  miscellaneous: 
MDTA  disadvantaged  youth  program;  OEO 
program  support;  and  Labor  Department  pro- 
gram support.  "^ 
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How  in  the  world  can  we  as  reasonable 
men  fund  another  program  costing  $1  5 
billion  and  say  that  we  need  another 
program  because  the  existing  programs 
are  such  that  people  of  various  ages  can- 
not parUclpate?  I  think  that  Is  utterly 
and  completely  ridiculous. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  for  4  years,  and  I  have  worked 
With  all  these  antJpoverty  programs  that 
cousohdaUon  is  good.  But  the  need  for 
another  program  of  $1.5  bilUon  to  be 
spent  for  another  program  is  foolhardy 
and  extremely  wasteful 

(Mr.  QAYDOS.  at  the  reouest  of  Mr 
Pebkins.  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

KCCORD.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  1B519.  which  legisla- 
Uon  I  believe  is  vital  today  because  it 
will  solve  what  rapidly  is  becoming  one 
of  the  country's  most  critical  problems— 
rismg  unemployment.  This  leglslaUon 
came  out  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
I  know  how  much  hard  work  has  gone 
mto  it.  Many  hearings  were  held  over 
a  period  of  several  months  and  I  assure 
you  its  provisions  have  received  critical 
analysis  by  aU  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

H.R.  19519  is  ImporUnt  because  it 
consolidates  existing  Job  training  pro- 
uranis  which  have  lost  their  flexibility 
and  have  become  ineffective  due  to 
duplicaUon  of  services  or  a  lack  of 
coordination.  It  cuts  through   redupe 


and  streamlines  many  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  distinguishes  between  the 
ineffective  programs  and  those  which 
have  proven  successful,  such  as  the 
opportunities  Industrialization  center 

However.  H.R.  19519  is  more  than  Just 
a  project  to  train  the  untrained.  It  pro- 
vides Jobs  for  workers  who  have  com- 
pleted their  training.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  train  an  individual 
for  a  particular  Job  and  then  find  his 
talents  arc  not  utilized  because  there  is 
no  place  for  him.  HM.  19519  also  pro- 
vides hope  for  the  worker  who  is  locked 
m  a  dead-end  Job.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  frustrating  than  to  want  to  Im- 
prove one's  self  and  yet  be  unable 
because  there  are  no  opportunities  avail- 
able, 

H.R.  19519  also  proves  to  be  a  link 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  governments.  Too  often  in  the  past 
there  have  been  social  programs 
launched  with  the  best  of  intentions 
that  crashed  on  the  rocks  because  of  a 
lack  of  communications  between  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  This  legislation  gives 
to  the  prime  sponsors  greater  control 
over  the  operation  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  an  area 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  unemployment,  while 
below  the  national  average,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  disturbing,  -nie  districts 
rate  of  unemployment  was  4,0  percent  in 
June  1970,  as  compared  to  a  national 
average  of  5.1  percent.  We  know  of 
course,  the  national  average  has  risen 
since  then  and  now  approaches  the  6  per- 
cent level.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume 
the  increase  also  is  reflected  on  the  dis- 
trict level.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker  over  Uie 
past  weekend,  the  news  media  in  my  dis- 
trict reported  an  anticipated  cutback  In 
the  working  force  of  the  steel  industry 
the  bread-and-butter  industry  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

•HUe  3  of  HJl.  19519  has  great  poten- 
tial to  ease  the  unemployment  crunch 
through  Jobs  provided  by  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  provision.  Many  vital 
programs  in  educaUon,  environment 
health,  and  nelgborhood  improvement 
have  been  stagnant  due  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  personnel  to  guide  them,  TlUe 
3  attempts  to  fill  that  void,  thereby  bene- 
fiting not  only  the  individual  but  the 
community  too. 

TlUe  2  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  h»lp 
the  worker  caught  in  a  'dead  end"  Job 
not  because  he  lacks  talent  or  moUva- 
tion,  but  because  he  lacks  the  necessary 
training  required  to  improve  his  employ- 
ment level.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
bUl  before  us,  financial  assistance  is 
available  to  public  and  private  employers 
participating  In  the  Job-training  pro- 
gram. The  wUling  worker  thus  gets  a 
chance  to  move  up  the  ladder,  increasing 
his  value  to  his  employer.  At  the  same 
Ume.  the  rung  he  vacates  can  be  filled 
by  another  untrained  worker  who  has  his 
eyes  set  on  higher  goals, 

I  am  heartened  by  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  permits  communities  to  Join 
other  communities,  or  county  and  State 
governments,  and  become  prime  spon-sors 
of  training  programs.  Now,  many  of  the 
present  stagnated  programs,  mentioned 
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before,  can  be  revitalized  with  the  prime 
sponsors  as  the  operators,  not  some  bu- 
reaucratic agency  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  appro- 
priation for  this  new  manpower  training 
program  totals  $7.5  billion,  spread  over 
a  period  of  3  years.  Some  may  feel  this 
is  an  expensive  experiment.  I  do  not 
I  feel  It  will  be  money  well  spent  This 
is  one  program.  I  believe,  where  the  tax- 
payer wUl  get  a  meaningful  return  on  his 
tax  dollar.  Furthermore.  I  am  confident 
this  program  will  prove  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  work  with  local  and  State 
governments  in  a  real  revenue-sharing 
venture  by  providing  real  Jobs  for  aU 
classes  of  needy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  H  R 
19519  for  the  good  of  the  American 
worker,  for  the  good  of  his  employer, 
and  for  the  good  of  our  coimtry. 

(Mr.  NIX.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  I 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr,  Chairman.  In  1962.  the 
Congress  laid  the  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional manpower  program  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  That  act  was  a  begin- 
ning only,  and  we  have  amended  it  five 
times  since  then  in  order  to  try  to  meet 
the  problems  that  were  made  evident  by 
experience.  The  Congress  also  created 
major  manpower  programs  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  it 
also  has  been  regtUarly  amended  to  meet 
and  try  to  deal  with  newly  emerging 
problems. 

We  have  legislated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
and  the  result  has  been  an  increasing 
proliferation  of  different  programs  and 
an  administraUve  structure  incapable  of 
adjusting  to  the  variety  of  local  situa- 
tions. 

I  support  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  because  it  is  a  well-thought- 
out  and  carefully  constructed  solution  to 
the  problems  besetting  our  manpower 
training  programs.  It  abolishes  the  sepa- 
rate program  categories  which  have 
forced  people  to  be  fitted  into  the  slots 
available  In  the  programs  rather  than 
tailoring  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people.  Training  programs  will  never 
achieve  their  potential  untU  we  assess 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  deter- 
mine what  program  he  needs — and  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  provides 
the  potential  of  doing  Just  that. 

The  bUl  also  provides  an  ImaginaUve 
approach  to  the  vexing  question  of  the 
relative  roles  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  In  the  implementation  of 
oiu:  manpower  program.  We  all  reallxe 
that  manpower  problems  are  too  local- 
ized to  be  solved  from  Washington— but 
we  also  realize  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  provide  the  funding, 
it  cannot  abdicate  its  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  funds  are  spent  to 
achieve  national  objectives. 

The  bill  achieves  these  dual  objectives 
by  providing  for  a  system  of  State  and 
local  prime  .sponsors  who  wUl  develop 
local  plans  geared  to  the  needs  of  their 
own  communities.  These  plans  must  be 
developed  with  the  participation  of  af- 
fected private  and  governmental  inter- 
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ests.  and  they  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  they  meet  the  stat- 
utory requirements.  In  funding  programs, 
the  Secretary  will  insure  that  local  needs 
are  met  but  without  sacnflcing  national 
priorities. 

In  its  policies  of  decategorization  and 
decentralization,  the  bill  represents  a 
constructive  advance  over  the  present 
array  of  programs.  But  the  bill  is  more 
than  that — ^much  more.  There  is  no  point 
in  training  a  man  and  then  having  no 
Job  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  training. 
That  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  a  blow  to  the  trainee's  morale.  The 
bill  comes  to  grips  with  this  problem — 
because  it  not  only  trains  people  for  Jobs, 
but  also  provides  Jobs  for  people.  With 
over  4  million  imemployed.  we  must  pro- 
vide Jobs  or  we  do  not  have  a  manpower 
program  worth  the  name. 

The  bill  establishes  a  public  service 
employment  program  which  will  provide 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and — and  let 
me  emphasize  that  and — provide  des- 
perately needed  public  services.  While  we 
have  millions  unemployed,  we  have  a 
desperate  inability  to  get  our  public 
needs  met.  The  public  service  employ- 
ment program  deals  with  both  of  these 
problems  and  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  concerned  with  our  imemployed 
workers  and  our  unmet  needs. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  is  a 
workable,  bipartisan  approach  to  con- 
solidating and  improving  our  manpower 
programs.  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  0'Hara>. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Cliairman.  in  1962 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
subcoinmlttee  which  was  then  chaired 
by  our  good  friend,  the  late  Member  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Elmer  Hol- 
land, that  put  the  original  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  legislation  on 
the  books, 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  worked  on  and  produced 
each  of  the  succeeding  revisions  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

I  have  worked  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  these  pro- 
grams and  on  the  manpower  component 
of  title  Kb)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

I  noted  during  that  period  of  time  that 
there  was  great  bipartisan  support  for 
this  program.  I  might  say  that  the  first 
real  attacks  that  I  have  heard  on  these 
programs  in  the  Congress  have  been  Just 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 

One  thing  on  which  we  agreed — and  I 
think  it  was  good  for  the  country  that  we 
did — was  the  advisability  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strong  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  might  say  Uiat  each 
and  every  time  we  went  back  to  that 
legislation — and  we  have  done  it  several 
times — we  have  strengthened  these  pro- 
grams and  made  them  better.  This  bill 
that  is  before  us  today  is  but  one  other 
step  In  the  process  of  strengthening  these 
programs  and  making  them  serve  more 
people  and  serve  them  more  effectively 
and  more  elBcienUy.  That  Is  why  we  are 
here. 


We  are  not  here  to  create  a  boon- 
doggle. Indeed,  manpower  programs  are 
too  widely  respected  and  too  important  to 
the  American  people  to  turn  It  into  a 
boondoggle.  We  are  here  instead  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  now  have.  We  are  here  in- 
stead to  provide  two  new  components 
that  a  manpower  program  ought  to  have 
but  our  programs  have  not  had.  and  we 
have  had  hearings  on  them  not  only  In 
this  Congress,  but  we  have  been  talking 
about  them  for  years.  They  do  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  anyone. 

So  it  is  almost  in  fulfillment  of  an  un- 
written tradition  that  H.R.  19519  comes 
to  the  House  under  the  sponsorship  of 
10  Democratic  and  nine  Republican 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  manpower  legislation  that 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  are  among  its 
sponsors,  as  are  five  of  the  six  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  of  that  committee. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  part 
of  the  customary  consensus  that  sur- 
rounds manpower  legislation  that  brings 
this  bill  to  the  House  vrith  the  endorse- 
ment of  business  groups  such  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  NAM  and 
with  the  endorsement  of  organized  labor. 
The  bill  comes  to  the  House  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  League  of  Cities,  with  the 
endorsement  of  common  cause,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council,  with  the  formal  endorsement  of 
the  Republican  leadership  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  administration,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  without  the  formal 
opposition  of  any  major  segment  of  the 
American  public,  any  major  segment  of 
the  economy,  any  major  social  group, 
any  major  political  organization,  or  any 
of  the  professional  organizations  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  concerned. 

H.R.  19519  is  probably  not  perfect.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  was  written  by  fallible  hu- 
man beings,  and  they  usually  fall  to 
achieve  perfection.  But  it  is  a  bill  we  can 
all  be  proud  to  be  involved  with.  It  is  a 
bill  which  will  broaden  the  content  of 
our  national  manpower  services,  and  it 
will  Improve  the  system  by  which  those 
services  are  brought  to  those  who  need 
them. 

No  service  now  available  will  be  lost, 
no  client  now  receiving  manpower  serv- 
ices will  be  deprived  of  them,  no  com- 
munity need  suffer  any  reduction  in  the 
level  or  quality  of  manpower  services 
that  are  now  available.  And.  indeed,  new 
services  and  new  programs  will  become 
available,  along  with  improved  means  for 
the  community  to  be  involved  in  the 
planning  of  these  services  and  their  de- 
livery. 

The  first  objective  sought  by  the  draft- 
ers of  HJl.  19519  was  the  consolidation 
of  major  manpower  programs  into  one 
flexible  Instrument. 

We  did  not  seek  to  find  a  single  kind 
of  manpower  program  which  would  meet 
everyone's  need.  That  search  would,  of 
course,  have  been  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start. 

Manpower  programs  serve  many  dif- 
ferent   clientele,   with    many    different 


needs.  So  we  did  not  try  to  find  one  an- 
swer to  100  questions.  But  we  did  ti7  to 
take  the  various  authorities,  most  of 
them  statutory,  upon  which  existing  ma- 
jor manpower  programs  are  based,  and 
replace  them  with  this  one  enactment. 
We  sought  to  equalize  the  allowances 
available  for  various  programs.  We 
sought  to  so  describe  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  could  be  offered  as  to  Uke 
full  advantage  of  what  we  have  learned 
in  the  past,  without  unduly  restricting 
access  to  any  given  program.  We  sought, 
above  all.  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation 
where  a  manpower  program  designed  for 
a  particular  clientele  might  be  vainly 
searching  for  enough  people  who  fit  its 
specifications  while  another  program,  de- 
signed for  a  slightly  different  clientele 
might  be  unable  to  meet  half  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  it.  Excessive  categor- 
ization. Mr,  Chairman,  had  resulted  in 
Just  that  kind  of  situation,  and  it  had 
created  rigid  walls  and  dividing  lines 
where  doors  and  windows  were  needed 
instead. 

We  have,  then,  decategorlzed  in  the 
sense  that  separate  programs  are  no 
longer  carefully  and  rigidly  defined,  each 
with  a  specific  clientele,  each  with  a 
separate  authorization  and  a  separate 
statutory  base.  However.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  retained  virtually  all  the  au- 
thority for  the  substance  of  each  of  the 
existing  programs. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

In  section  102.  which  Is  the  bills 
"shopping  list"  of  basic  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  there  Is  no  mention  by 
name  of  the  Opportunities  Industrial 
Centei-s.  or  of  Operation  SER.  a  gen- 
erally similar  program  which  is  render- 
ing valuable  service  among  Spanish- 
speaking  communities.  But  there  is  sec- 
tion 102(a)(2).  Read  in  context  section 
102ia)  (20)  provides  that— 

The  Secretary  sluill.  to  the  extent  needed  in 
each  Stat«  or  local  area,  provide  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  which  shall  Inchide 
but  not  be  Umlted  to.  the  development  ol 
job  opportunities  through  the  estJibllshmenr 
and  operation  ol  centers  for  low-Income  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
providing  recruitment,  counseling,  remedi- 
ation, vocational  training.  Job  developmeut. 
Job  pliuement.  and  other  appropriate 
services. 

T^is  is.  let  me  repeat.  Just  one  of  the 
20  items  on  the  shopping  list.  Similar  en- 
tries on  the  list  repeat  existing  author- 
ity for  the  Job  referral  and  placement 
functions  of  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice, institutional  training,  basic  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  skills  training,  outreach, 
prevocational  orientation,  work  experi- 
ence, on-the-job  training,  part-time 
training,  the  basic  language  tmder  which 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  first 
created,  language  which  underlies  the 
JOBS  program,  and  the  authority  for 
operation  mainstream.  New  Careers,  and 
most  of  the  other  MDTA  and  OEO  man- 
power programs.  We  have  not  sought  to 
cut  back  on  the  kinds  of  services  and 
programs  that  can  be  made  available  to 
those  in  need  of  manpower  services.  We 
have  simplified  the  statutory  substruc- 
ture. 

In  titles  II  and  in  of  the  bill  we  have 
actually  expanded  the  kinds  of  manpow- 
er services  available.  Title  n  tries  to  fill 
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a  need  which  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams could  have  fllled  but  did  not — the 
need  for  a  Tormal  program  of  occupa- 
tional upgrading— training  by  which  peo- 
ple who  do  have  Jolw,  who  are  a  part 
of  the  industrial  mainstream  can  be 
helped  up  the  job  ladder. 

Under  the  title  n  upgrading  program, 
employers  who  undertake  to  provide  skill 
training  to  their  own  employees  to  pre- 
pare them  for  positions  of  greater  skill, 
responsibility  and  pay  can  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  assistance.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  an  agreement  «1th  such  employ- 
ers, he  will  pay  them  ninety  percent  of 
the  actual  instructional  expenise.  other 
ordinary  and  necesary  training  costs,  and 
trainee  wage  payments  for  the  time  spent 
in  training,  less,  of  course,  the  value  of 
productive  services  rendered  by  such  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  employers  can  re- 
ceive bonus  payments  calculated  under 
formulas  which  in  eHect  reward  the  em- 
ployer for  actually  upgrading  the  em- 
ployee and  for  retaining  him  in  his  em- 
ploy for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The 
bonus  payments  are  stretched  out  over  a 
period  of  time  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  employer  is  not  merely  retain- 
ing the  employee  to  collect  the  bonus,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  done  a  good 
Job  of  training  him.  and  has  turned  the 
employee  into  an  even  more  useful  em- 
ployee than  he  was  at  first. 

Upgrading  was  always  a  possibility  un- 
der MDTA.  but  in  our  very  understand- 
able national  concern  with  the  plight  of 
the  disadvantaged,  we  have  tended  since 
1965  at  least  to  softpedal  manpower  pro- 
grams wliich  are  designed  to  bring  serv- 
ices immediately  to  those  who  are  in  the 
economic  mainstream,  and  to  empiiasize 
instead  those  programs  whose  immedi- 
ate beneficiaries  are  those  outside  of  that 
mainstream.  Upgrading  programs  are 
not,  of  course,  barred  to  the  disadvan- 
taged or  even  intended  primarily  for 
those  who  are  not  disadvantaged. 
But  upgrading,  by  taking  men  and 
women  who  have  full-time  jobs  and 
helping  them  get  better  jobs,  is  a  way  of 
helping  the  blue-collar  worker  directly, 
and.  by  making  the  entry  level  job  which 
he  vacates  available,  it  also  helps  the 
man  who  has  no  job  and  no  Job  skills 
at  all.  Upgrading,  in  other  words,  helps 
clear  that  bottom  rung  on  the  Job  ladder 
through  which  those  who  have  never 
been  in  the  real  job  market  must  en- 
ter it.  But  it  does  so  by  helping  those 
who  are  on  those  low  rungs  to  get  to 
higher  rungs. 

Title  m  of  this  bill  adds  yet  another 
basic  kind  of  manpower  services  and  one 
which,  in  the  times  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  will  be  of  special  significance 
to  a  great  many  Americans  of  aU  walks 
of  life. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  creation  in 
title  m  of  a  public  service  employment 
program.  Since  this  is  the  major  sub- 
stantive innovation  of  H.R.  15919. 1  will 
spend  more  time  discussing  it  than  I 
have  on  the  other  substantive  programs. 
Prom  a  careful  reading  of  my  mail,  of 
the  comments  other  Members  have  made, 
and  some  of  the  descriptions  that  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  should  begin  by  telling  this  House 


what  the  public  service  employment  is 
not  intended  to  do. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  service 
employment  program  la  not  a  poverty 
program.  It  Is  not  and  never  was  in- 
tended to  be.  limited  to  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  It  is.  and  has  always  iKen 
intended  to  be  a  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed— long-term  or  not  such  long- 
term  :  skUled  or  unskilled.  It  is  a  program 
designed  to  put  people  to  work  when  they 
are  not  working,  and  I.  for  one.  make  no 
apologies  whatever  for  the  fact  that 
among  the  people  who  will  be  put  to  work 
imder  this  program  wUI  be  people  who 
have  come  from  good  jobs,  and  who  will, 
when  economic  conditions  are  better, 
probably  go  back  to  those  same  good  Jobs. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  public  service 
employment  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
family  assistance  plan.  It  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  unemployment  compensation, 
nor  is  it  any  other  grandiose  solution  to 
all  the  mammoth  complex  of  problems 
posed  by  the  existence  of  people  for 
whom  income  maintenance  programs  are 
needed.  If  there  are  members  who  at  one 
time  persuaded  themselves  that  public 
service  employment  would  let  us  do  away 
with  welfare  or  with  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  with  other  symptoms  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  poverty  in  our  society, 
then  I  am  sorry  they  misunderstood.  But 
I  never  sought  to  sell  public  service  em- 
ployment on  such  a  basis,  and  I  know  of 
no  supporter  of  the  concept  who  has 
done  so. 

Public  service  employment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  one  means — one  out  of  many 
means — of  comt>atin£  the  economic  dis- 
tress tliat  sprin«.s  from  unemployment. 
But  in  my  most  optimistic  dreams,  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  that  will  permit  us  to  solve 
the  problems  of  every  person  who  needs 
financial  assistance.  Public  service  em- 
plojTnent  is  not  going  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  welfare  mother  who  cannot  leave 
her  children  to  accept  it.  It  is  not  going 


But  both  of  them  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  work  we  expect  and  in- 
tend public  service  employment  programs 
to  support.  The  Jobs  should  be  jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services.  They 
should  be  jobs  which  the  public  agency 
providing  them  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  undertake,  but  they  should  be 
jobs  which  that  agency  feels  are  a  rela- 
tively liigh-priority  investment  of  public 
funds.  We  are  not  cjeating  a  program  of 
"make-work"  In  HJt.  19519.  There  is  no 
need  to  make  work.  The  times  in  which 
we  live  have  created  a  very  ample  amount 
of  work  that  needs  desperately  to  be  done. 
All  HR.  19519  seeks  to  do  is  to  help 
finance  the  work.  In  doing  so.  this  bill 
will  serve  the  public  interest  both  In 
terms  of  helping  get  needed  work  done, 
and  helping  unemployed  people  to  find 
work. 

Public  service  employment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  not  Intended  to  be  a  kind  of 
second  class  Job  a  kind  of  last-resort 
employment  which  self-respecting  Amer- 
icans will  take  only  to  avoid  the  dole. 
These  Jobs  are  to  pay  the  same  salaries 
and  to  provide  the  same  fringe  benefits 
as  those  paid  to  and  enjoyed  by  other 
people  working  at  the  same  public  jobs. 
Earlier  proposals  to  limit  the  salaries  at 
these  Jobs  to  some  percentage  below  that 
paid  to  other  people  doing  the  same  work 
for  the  same  employer  were  rejected  out 
of  hand  and  will  continue  to  be  opposed 
by  the  sponsiors  of  this  bill.  We  do  not 
intend.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people 
holding  public  service  Jobs  shall  be 
treated  like  charity  cases.  As  long  as  they 
are  working  and  performing  a  public 
service,  they  shall  be  compensated,  both 
in  salaries  and  fringe  benefits.  Just  lUte 
the  people  working  next  to  them. 

Public  service  Jobs  are  an  honorable 
way  of  making  a  living,  and  should  carry 
with  them  neither  an  economic  disad- 
vantage nor  a  moral  stigma. 

And  certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 

„ ^     111  behoove  the  Congress,  composed  as  it 

to  meet  the  needs  of  the  senior  citizen    *'  entirely  of  people  on  the  public  payroll. 

to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  other  peo- 
ple on  the  public  payroll  as  though  that 
payroll  were  fit  for  no  one  but  the  in- 
competent, the  unambitious  and  the  lazy. 
If  there  are  any  among  us  who  think  that 
working  at  a  public  service  Job  Is  be- 


who  may  be  physically  unable  to  work.  It 
Is  not  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled and  handicapped  American  who 
cannot  work.  It  is  not  going  to  end  the 
need  for  a  family  assistance  program. 
But  it  may  alleviate  s<»iie  of  the  demand 


on  such  a  program  It  may  make  it  pos-  °^*th  the  dignity  of  the  self-respecting. 

sible  for  the  funds  appropriated  for  such  ^j?^"  '"  ^  consistent,  they  should  leave 

programs  to  get  to  more  people.  "^  public  service  Institution  at  the  first 

PubUc  service  employment  Is  not  a  "^^Tj,"""^- 

temporary  make-work  program  to  be  uti-  while  we  are  discussing  the  concept  of 

llzed  solely  In  times  of  leceesion— or  f?"*"r    "*  treatment.   Mr.  Chairman, 

transition— or  whatever  you  may  want  to  '°*'*  "  *"  amendment  that  I  wish  to 

call  Ues  such  as  these.  announce  will  be  offered  later,  and  which 

Public  service  employment  visualizes  ""I  ""fl  V.°^°^  *"™  ^^'^'"o  «<:eP'- 


Section  302  fe)  of  this  bill  expresses 
the  basic  concept  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 


putting  people  who  need  work  to  work  at 
jobs  which  need  to  be  done.  We  are  not 

talking  here  about  "leaf  raking"  though  »>,.»  „,k,„,i„    u  i.   t-.-v- — 

we  may  weU  be  talking  about  mainte-  1^^  fm^^l^  '!!f "  ""i"","  ""*='  ^ec- 

ice  and  operation  of  parks  and  other  "1°  ^l^'^l  ^JP^l^^t  ^"JP'^  and  in  ex- 


nance  I 

conservation-centered  activities.  We  are 
not  tallUng  about  building  dams  or  hos- 
pitals or  schools,  but  we  are  talking 
about  hiring  people  to  work  inside  those 
hospitals  and  schools. 

The  bill  Itself  contains  a  shopping  list 
in  section  2(g)  and  another  such  list  In 
secUon  102fa)ai).  Both  of  these  lists 
are  Illustrative,  rather  than  definitive. 


press  words,  that  ail  public  service  em- 
ployees shall  receive  fringe  benefits  such 
as  unemployment  compensation,  work- 
men's compensation,  retirement  eligibil- 
ity, health  insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  level  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer,  and 
that  they  will  be  entitled  to  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportu- 
nities neither  more  nor  less  favorable 
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than  other  employees.  To  that  principle, 
the  sponsors  of  this  bUl  will  admit  no 
exceptions,  no  qualifications,  no  weaken- 
ing. 

Section  304  which  comes  two  pages 
later,  was  taken  from  an  earlier  draft  of 
the  bill — and  was  put  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  envisaged  that  private  employers  as 
well  as  public  employers  might  be  eligible 
to  sponsor  public  senice  Jobs.  Section 
304  provides,  in  ellect,  that  employers 
who  are  not  required  under  State  law  to 
provide  workmen's  compensation  and 
unemployment  compensation  to  their 
employees,  must  undertake  to  do  so 
through  self-insurance  or  other  devices. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  employers  under 
this  ■nue. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section 
was  meant  to  apply  primarily  to  private 
employers,  and.  if  private  employers 
were  still  eligible  under  this  title.  I  would 
insist  that  section  304  remain  in  the  bill. 
However,  private  employers  were  strick- 
en from  the  list  of  eligible  sponsors.  Sec- 
tion 304  should,  in  all  probability  have 
been  stricken  at  the  same  time. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Robert  Guttman 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  at 
the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
looked  into  the  impact  of  section  304  on 
public  employers.  He  has  advised  us  that 
only  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  public  em- 
ployment now— at  the  State  and  local 
level — Is  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  an  indeterminate  but  not 
very  massive  percentage  is  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation.  Thus,  for  a  lo- 
cal agency  to  participate  in  title  in 
might  require  that  agency  to  cover  all 
its  employees — current  employees  as  well 
as  the  new  ones — for  both  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Further,  such  coverage  miglit 
very  well  not  be  simply  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  agency  under  ap- 
plicable State  law.  It  might  well  become 
necessary  for  a  locality  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  State  legislature  to  extend 
such  protection  to  its  employees  and  this 
might  delay  the  initiation  of  a  public 
service  employment  program  for  months 
or  even  years,  if  not  prevent  it  alto- 
gether. 

Clearly,  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment  of  title  in  employees  and 
other  employees  does  not  require  that 
both  be  given  benefits  neither  enjoys 
without  the  program.  Clearly,  too.  as 
valuable  as  the  concepts  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation are  for  public  employees.  It 
serves  no  one  to  prevent  the  tiring  of 
title  in  employees  until  the  day— I  hope 
not  too  distant — when  ail  public  em- 
ployees, employed  under  whatever  au- 
thority— and  covered  by  these  benefits. 
I  would  want  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  make  perfectly  clear  my  own 
commitment  to  and  unequivocal  .support 
of  legislation  which  would  extend  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  to  ail 
public  employees,  at  whatever  level.  And 
I  believe,  too.  that  the  State  legislatures 
should  move  to  strike  any  existing  bans 
against  workmen's  compensation  for 
public  employees — following,  in  this,  the 
lead  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
extended  workmen's  compensation  to  its 
own  employees  nearly  60  years  ago.  and 


which  Is  still  a  pace  setter  In  the  work- 
men's compensation  field. 

But,  because  of  the  deletion  of  private 
title  ni  employees,  because  of  the  unin- 
tended impact  of  .section  304  on  public 
agencies,  and  because  we  have  secured 
such  broad  bipartisan  agreement  for 
the  language  of  section  3D2(ei ,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  amendment  later  to- 
day to  strike  section  304  from  the  bill, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  in  agree- 
ment with  me  on  this  point. 

A  few  more  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
what  public  service  employment  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  and  on  what  title  HI 
provides,  and  I  shall  conclude  on  that 
topic. 

Public  service  employment  is  vi.sual- 
ized  under  this  legislation,  rather  dif- 
ferently than  existing  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  which  it  has  been 
likened. 

Public  service  employment,  for  exam- 
ple, is  not  primarily  a  training  program, 
though  training  services  under  title  I 
can  be  made  available  to  title  m  em- 
ployees in  appropriate  cases  through  title 
I  channels,  and  using  title  I  money.  Title 
m  is  intended  to  put  people  to  work. 
Title  I  is  intended  to  provide  people  with 
other  manpower  services.  The  authority 
and  the  funds  under  these  two  titles 
should  not  be  confused. 

The  language  to  be  found  In  subsec- 
tion 302<g)  requires  public  employers  to 
operate  or  maintain  linkages  with  up- 
grading programs  under  title  n.  or  other 
Federal  manpower  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  employees  to  find 
permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers, 
with  the  same  or  other  employers.  Sub- 
section (h)  requires  that  objective  shall 
be  set  for  the  movement  of  title  in  em- 
ployees into  employment  not  supported 
by  this  tiOe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  no  one  interpret  this 
title  as  giving  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  establish  preor- 
dained, rigid  and  restrictive  time  limits 
on  the  employment  of  specific  indi- 
viduals under  title  HI.  The  objectives 
which  are  authorized  under  title  m 
should  be  set.  agreement  by  agreement, 
through  negotiation  with  each  employer, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  actual  conditions 
which  confront  the  actual  employer  and 
the  actual  employees  at  the  actual  time 
and  place  of  the  agreement.  If  the  em- 
ployer simply  faUs  to  abide  by  agree- 
ments into  which  he  has  freely  entered, 
he  may  and  indeed  he  shaU  have  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  subsequent 
agreements  reduced  in  an  appropriate 
amount.  But  this  penalty  is  not  to  be 
utilized  simply  as  a  cattleprod,  designed 
to  rush  title  m  employees  into  and  out 
of  jobs  without  regard  for  the  condition 
that  prevail.  If  there  are  no  Jobs  "out 
there"  In  the  economy,  there  is  nottiing 
in  HJl,  19519  which  requires  or  justifies 
kicking  title  m  employees  back  into  the 
unemployment  from  which  this  title  has 
rescued  them.  H.R.  19519.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  reiterate  a  concept  I  sought  to  express 
earlier,  does  not  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  public  employment  ts  economically 
wasteful,  fiscally  irresponsible,  or  moral- 
ly weakening.  We  want  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  title  m  to  as  many  people  as 


may  need  it,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  encourage  employers  to  move  their 
title  m  employees  upward  and  Into  non- 
supported employment,  but  we  have  not 
designed  tiUe  ni  as  a  revolving  door, 
hinged  on  the  premise  that  "a  welfare 
job  and  a  welfare  check"  are  equally 
degrading. 

One  last  point  about  the  public  service 
employment  program.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  here  I  must  refer  to  a  later  part  of 
the  bill. 

In  section  502.  the  bill  prescribes  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  the  several 
titles  of  the  act.  Basically,  the  section 
allocates  25  percent  of  the  funds  for  title 
rv,  and  allows  the  remaining  75  percent 
to  be  distributed  among  titles  I,  n  and 
m  as  shall  seem  appropriate.  Section 
502 lb)  further  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  any  given  program 
under  the  act  to  another  program.  This 
subsection  concludes,  however,  with  a 
very  important  proviso.  This  language, 
to  be  found  on  p.  52,  lines  17-20,  of  tlie 
bill,  reads: 

Prorldrd.  That  on  a  nationwide  basis  an 
amount  not  less  than  18,75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  thla  Act  sbau 
be  used  to  support  public  service  cmplor- 
ment  under  tlUe  III. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Department  of 
I-abor.  to  the  words  "shall  be  used  to 
support  public  .service  employment  imder 
Utle  m  "  The  proviso  does  not  permit 
the  Secretary  to  arrive  at  the  18.75  per- 
cent fioor  figiu-e  by  counting,  for  ex- 
ample, overall  administrative  costs  which 
have  been  arbitrarily  alloted  to  title  lU. 
It  will  not  be  possible,  for  example,  to 
to  fund  upgrading  or  training  programs 
out  of  the  18.75  percent  that  may  be  al- 
located to  title  m,  and  then  claim  that 
the  allocation  has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  proviso.  18.75  percent  of  aU  the 
ftmds  appropriated  for  this  act  must  be 
used  to  support  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  other  costs  either  miist  come 
out  of  other  aUocations,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  be  in  addition  to  the  18.75  percent 
allocated  to  title  m. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  some  reversal  of 
present  economic  trends,  we  arrive  at 
tliat  happy  day  where  there  simply  are 
not  enough  unemployed  persons  to  utilize 
18.75  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  in  furnishing  them  with 
Jobs,  then  I  will  be  the  first  to  support 
legislation  relaxing  the  rigorous  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  today  made  of  the 
proviso  in  section  502tb) .  But  until  then, 
I  think  it  important  to  insist  more  ur- 
gently that  these  dollars  be  put  to  tlie 
use  that  was  in  our  minds  when  we 
drafted  tlie  proviso  to  section  502(e». 

I  shall  soon  relinquish  the  fioor,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  my  colleagues,  or  yield  for 
questioning.  Let  me  however,  conclude 
tliese  introductory  remarks  by  saying 
something  about  the  delivery  system  en- 
shrined in  title  I  of  the  bill. 

I  say  no  more  than  I  have  said  before 
when  1  confess  that  delivery  s.V5temi  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  vitally  impor- 
tant matter  they  are  to  those  who  derive 
their  living  from  operating  them.  Eight- 
een months  ago.  when  I  introduced  HJ?. 
11620.  with  the  consponsorship  of  115  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  that  bill  was 
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virtually  sUent  about  "delivery  systems. 
And  to  my  good  friends  In  the  manpower 
game,  who  accused  me  of  ducking  the 
hard  question  of  a  delivery  system.  I  de- 
murred. 

H.H.  11620.  I  said,  in  effect.  leaves  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  hard  job  of  work- 
ing out  a  delivery  system,  and  does  not 
do  the  work  for  him.  But  I  think  that  la 
all  right,  because  I  am  not  convinced  that 
a  single  delivery  system,  all  nailed  down 
in  legislative  form,  with  all  kinds  of  hard 
decisions  apparently  previously  decided 
for  the  administrators,  is  essential. 

We  pay  manpower  administrators 
Quite  handsomely  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions. We  should  not  protect  them  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes 
by  giving  them  legislative  language  to 
hide  behind  when  they  make  mistakes. 

I  made  this  observation  at  least  partly 
because  of  my  conviction  that  whatever 
the  Congress  may  do  legislatively,  the 
bureaucracy  will  only  carry  out  what 
they  want  to.  anyway. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  solution  1  pro- 
posed— and  which  1  stUl  think  would 
work  best— to  give  the  full  authority  and 
the  full  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  or  to  some  one 
Federal  oflicial.  at  one  and  the  same 
time — letting  him  make  the  decisions, 
and  letting  him  answer  for  his  own  mis- 
takes—this modest  proposal  suffered  the 
fate  of  all  simple  solutions.  And  I  mourn 
Its  demise  with  moderation,  because  I 
still  dont  really  think  the  deUvery  sys- 
tem quesUon  is  that  central  to  the  man- 
power problem. 

HJl.  19519.  Mr  Chairman,  does  have  a 
delivery  system.  And  while  it  relieves  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  making  a  great 
many  decisionji.  it  sUll  vests  some  discre- 
tion on  him.  I  hope  that  in  future  years 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  will  not  claim 
great  personal  credit  for  the  happy  re- 
sults of  doing  what  the  law  says  and 
blame  the  Congress  for  the  mistakes  they 
make  when  they  exercise  their  own  dis- 
cretion. But  my  hopes,  like  my  regrets, 
are  moderate. 

Essentially,  the  -delivery  system"  for 
tiUe  I  programs  is  the  prime  sponsor 
And  essentially,  the  prime  sponsor  is! 
first,  a  local  govenunent  or  group  of 
governments,  as  described  In  section 
104(B)(2),  secondly  a  sute.  and  third 
In  the  absence  of  an  application  from  a 
local  govenunent.  a  community  action 
agency. 

The  population  requirements  for  a 
prime  Bpon.sor  are  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
as  are  the  exceptions  to  It.  The  prime 
sponsor  Is  required  to  make  an  applica- 
tion, and  the  application  must  meet  cer- 
tain conditions  set  forth  in  section 
104(b).  The  conditions  Include  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  manpower  services  coun- 
cil which  will  assure  that  all  inUrested 
elements  of  a  community  are  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plan. 

The  prime  sponsors  application  must 
set  forth,  in  effect,  a  ■mix"  taken  from 
the  programs  available  under  title  I 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  prime  spon- 
sors  area.  Here,  in  the  ability  of  the 
Prime  sponsor  to  request  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  deliver  a  varying  mixture  of  pro- 
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grams  and  services  as  needs  vary  from 
area  to  area,  is  the  real  meaning  of 
decategorization  and  decentralizaUon. 
Here  Is  where  It  is  essential  that  there 
be  the  kind  of  program  flexibility  that 
HJl.  19519  permits — and,  indeed,  re- 
quires. 

Local  prime  sponsors  are  given  an 
unmistakeable  priority  over  other  eligi- 
ble sponsors,  and  in  view  of  the  clear 
intent  of  the  bUl  that  local  sponsors  are 
the  "preferred  instruments."  it  would 
seem  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  issuing  his  regulations  and 
guidelines  under  tills  title,  to  so  set  such 
guidelines  as  to  effect  this  preference. 

I  would  hope,  for  example,  that  we 
would  not  again  hear  of  the  Department 
of  I^bor  requiring  local  prime  sponsors 
to  utilize  the  public  employment  service 
as  an  overall  purveyor  of  manpower 
services  many  of  which  are  wholly  be- 
yond the  competence  of  those  agencies 
Section  105(b)  16)  requires  that  a 
prime  sponsorship  application  shall  In- 
clude provisions  for  utilizing  "to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate"  services  already  avail- 
able from  existing  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies.  And.  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, the  public  employment  service 
should  probably  be  selected  by  the  prime 
sponsor  as  an  employment  service.  But 
it  has  no  prima  facie  claim  to  be  the 
chief  operating  arm  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor. It  has  no  claim  at  all  beyond  those 
areas  in  which  it  has  a  demonstrated 
competence.  As  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill. 
I  trust  that  area  of  competence  will  not 
be  "interpreted"  or  "guldelined "  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reality. 

My  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  showing  any  particular 
animus  against  the  public  employment 
service.  Section  105(b)(6)  clearly  sug- 
gests that  existing  public  agencies  ought 
to  be  used  wherever  they  are  appropri- 
ate to  use.  But  I  would  hope  that  under 
this  legislation,  there  might  be  some 
trend  away  from  conferring  ofBclal  re- 
sponsibilities and  slicing  up  power 
among  agencies  and  people  solely  in 
terms  of  the  title  they  bear. 

To  give  another  example,  the  Secre- 
tary's decisions  regarding  aid  to  educa- 
tional institutions  under  this  bUl,  like 
the  Judgments  regarding  health  and 
welfare  services,  must  be  made— with 

the  agreement — the  prior  approval of 

the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  hope  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  do  more  than  look  at  an  organiza- 
tion chart  when  he  decides  who  will  get  a 
"piece  of  the  action"  under  HJt.  19519. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  not  to  safeguard  those 
particular  professional  Interests  or  that 
particular  professional  interest.  Profes- 
sional talents  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  provision  of  manpower  services,  but 
the  need  of  the  whole  community  to  be 
Involved  in  what  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity is  of  prior  importance. 

The  delivery  system  in  H.R.  19519  re- 
flects the  entire  philosophy  with  which 
we  have  approached  this  legislation. 
That  philosophy  is  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  best  way  to  learn  what  is  needed 
in  a  local  community  in  manpower  serv- 


ices Is  to  look  to  that  community  for  its 
own  Insight  and  its  own  direction. 

As  Clemenceau  said  about  war,  so  I  say 
about  manpower  policy. 

It  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
experts. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  addiUonal  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OHARA.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  initiative  and  leader- 
ship that  he  is  providing  on  behalf  of 
this  bUl,  which  I  think  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  have  four  ques- 
tions that  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
that  relate  to  current  programs  I  am 
concerned  about.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  authorized 
under  this  bill  if  this  bill  does  become 
law. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number  of 
acUviUes  Including  Senior  Aides  and 
Qreen  Thumb  programs  which  Involve 
senior  citizens  In  constructive  and  re- 
warding work.  Some  people  are  con- 
cerned, however,  that  under  title  HI 
older  people  might  be  excluded  from 
pubac  service  employment.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  gentleman  would  like 
to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  O'HAHA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  certainly  is 
not  our  intention.  We  recognize  that 
older  citizens  have  an  employment  prob- 
lem, and  their  problem  is  among  the 
most  severe  of  any  group  in  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

We  want  them  to  have  the  full  range 
of  opportunities  avaUable  to  them  that 
are  presenUy  available  to  them— and 
more.  Indeed,  it  Is  our  hope  that  under 
this  legislation  we  can  do  all  the  things 
we  are  now  doing  for  the  older  workers 
and  more  besides. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  1  have  another  question 
related  to  our  own  State  of  Minnesota 
At  the  present  time  the  State  Highway 
Department  in  Minnesota  has  a  subcon- 
tract with  Project  Green  Thumb.  This 
subcontract  permits  the  utilization  of 
btate  funds  to  employ  senior  citizens  in 
a  project  which  maintains  interstate  rest 
areas.  WiU  the  new  program,  as  envi- 
sioned under  public  service  employment 
permit  public  agencies  to  subcontract 
with  pnvate  organizations  which  in  turn 
w-(5Uld  employ  retired  persons  who  might 
otherwise  not  qualify  for  employment 
with  these  public  agencies  because  of 
restrictions  such  as  those  of  agC 

Mr.  OHARA.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit it.  It  is  up  to  the  State  Highway 
Agency  in  this  case  to  determine  how 
they  Shan  perform  the  pubUc  service 
funcUons  under  title  HI,  if  they  have  a 
title  m  agreement  and  they  could  in- 
volve an  organization  such  as  Green 
Thumb  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Another  question  relates 
to  the  problems  of  Indians,  residents  of 
depressed  areas  in  inner  cities,  and  older 
citizens.  Under  provisions  of  section  302 
paragraphs  (h)  and  >i)  it  appears  as  if 
the  Federal  share  could  be  reduced  if  it 
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was  found  that  the  employer  was  not 
meeting  his  obligations  to  place  qualified 
trainees  into  career  employment.  Possi- 
bly this  could  lead  contractors  to  accept- 
ing for  the  programs  only  those  individ- 
uals who  have  the  best  chance  to  make 
this  transition  to  career  employment, 
thus  excluding  trainees  who  might  have 
additional  handicaps  in  securing  career 
employment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Certainly  it  is  our  antici- 
pation, and  the  reason  we  set  no  such 
rigid  criteria  in  the  legislation  itself  is 
that  we  expect  these  objectives  to  be 
flexible  and  to  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  actual  career  placement. 

In  addition,  we  have  an  exception  un- 
der the  penalty  for  not  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives that  permits  the  penalty  to  be 
waived  if  his  failure  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  sponsor  or  is  due  to  economic  or 
other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  only  those  for  whom  it  is 
felt  there  will  be  the  best  opportunity 
for  transition  to  career  employment.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  a  final  question:  Is  there  any 
restriction  on  setting  up  part-time  public 
service  emploj-ment  as  is  now  operated 
in  Senior  Aides  and  Green  Thumb? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  None  whatsoever.  There 
could  be  a  part-time  public  service  pro- 
gram if  that  was  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  helpful  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New^  'ifork  (Mr.  Schkcct). 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
tills  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  they  have  done  on 
this  legislation. 

None  of  the  provisions  are  more  Im- 
portant than  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program,  which  has  been  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  practical  experience  in 
our  country  during  the  past  4  years. 
The  new  careers  program,  which  I  spon- 
sored as  an  amendment  to  the  poverty 
program  In  1960.  has  proven  itself  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  as  a  program  that 
offers  hope,  and  independence  and  self- 
esteem  to  millions  of  tmemployed  and 
underemployed  Americans  who  want  to 
work  in  useful,  satisfying  Jobs.  Rather 
than  criticizing  this  program,  we  should 
consider  it  one  of  the  great  elements  in 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  a  few  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  role  of  the  aging  in 
this  program.  I  do  not  have  an,v  doubt 
as  a  general  matter  it  is  intended  that 
the  aged  be  included,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  questions  with  specific  reference  to 
title  I,  section  101(a)  (3)  which  mentions 
people  in  correctional  institutions,  and 
regarding  section  101(a)  (7)  where  young 
people  are  mentioned.  I  Just  would  like 
reassurance  that  this  does  not  mean  the 
middle  aged  and  the  older  workers  should 
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not  be  Included  and  given  equal  priority 
under  the  title  I  programs. 

Mr.  OHARA.  That  certainly  is  ihe 
case.  There  is  no  intention  whatever  to 
exclude  them. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  notice  that  you  have 
incorporated  Into  section  102  of  title  I 
the  original  new  careers  program  and 
also  the  Mainstream  program.  I  hope  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
existing  programs  of  this  type  will  not 
be  dLscontlnued  but  rather  that  they  will 
be  reshaped  and  expanded. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  hope  that  a  new  careers 
program — as  with  other  programs  per- 
mitted under  the  act,  under  this  new 
legislation  with  new  administrative  pro- 
visions and  delivery  systems  will  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  and  flourish  without  some 
of  the  restrictions  that  have  held  it  down 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  In  that  cormection,  the 
language  has  been  changed  in  the  Main- 
stream title.  Is  this  to  imply  it  Is  In  any 
way  restricted  to  exclude  any  activities 
of  senior  citizens  aides  and  "green  lights" 
financed  under  this  title? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  It  is  our  Intention 
that  anything  which  can  presently  be 
done  can  be  done  under  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  listenii.g  to  this  debate  and  upon 
conference  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
■?ork  (Mr.  Schet^er)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  O'Hara)  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  sponsors  Inter- 
pret the  language  of  this  bill  to  include 
representation  of  older  citizens  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  serving  the  elderly 
on  advisory  and  policy  committees  tra- 
der this  act.  I  trust  that  in  this  same 
spirit  of  inclusion  that  rural  organiza- 
tions are  included  in  these  committees. 
TTierefore,  I  will  conclude  from  all  re- 
marks that  the  sponsors  intended  that 
rural  groups  should  be  Included. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  Ume  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Deot*is). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  if  we 
could,  and  would,  actually  and  honestly, 
devise  a  governmental  program  of  effi- 
cient and  effective  manpower  training, 
truly  designed  to  be  free  of  political 
boondoggling  and  extravagance,  and 
tailored  not  to  create  make-work  public 
Jobs  as  a  lasting  burden  on  the  taxpaying 
public,  but  rather  to  equip  people  with 
needed  skills  and  to  move  them  expedi- 
tiously into  private  and  gainful  employ- 
ment, I  would  be  sympathetic  of  such  a 
program,  and  to  such  an  effort. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  can 
actually  be  accomplished— In  the  nature 
of  things — by  means  of  a  governmental 
program — is.  to  my  mind,  debatable:  but 
it  is  not  debatable,  I  think,  that  the 
present  bill  falls  to  do  the  Job. 

If  H.R.  19519  were  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manpower  training,  we  would 
stUl  have  questions  of  possible  political 
activity,  the  effect  on  existing  vocational 
education  programs,  bureaucracy,  extrav- 


agence,  inefficiency,  conflict  of  Interest, 
and  so  on :  but  at  least  we  would  be  coping 
with  the  problem  of  training  and  we 
would  be  presumably  concerned  only 
with  preparation  and  education  for  gain- 
ful private  employment.  The  game  might 
l>e  worth  the  candle 

Title  III.  however,  in  its  present  form 
provides,  in  addition,  for  allegedly  u.se- 
ful  public  employment — which  will  prob  ■ 
ably.  In  practice,  all  too  often  prove  to 
be  of  a  make-work  character. 

In  this  title,  lipservice  is  given  to  the 
Idea  of  moving  those  employed  In  this 
service  on  Into  private  employment  not 
supported  by  the  act:  but  this  expression 
of  alleged  policy  is  rendered  largely  nega- 
tory by  provisions  which  grant  to  these 
allegedly  temporan'  pubUc  employees  all 
the  fringe  benefits  of  regular  and  perma- 
nent governmental  employment,  even 
including  retirement;  by  vague  pro- 
visions which  set  up  no  ascertainable 
standards  for  "the  move  of  persons  em- 
ployed—Into public  or  private  employ- 
ment not  supported  tmder  this  act:  " 
and  by  provisions  which  allow  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  untrammeled  discretion,  to 
waive  any  momentary  penalty  for  the 
failure  to  accomplish  this  aUeged  ob- 
jective. 

Again  the  bill  authorizes  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  act,  without  setting  forth  any 
guidelines  or  restrictions  with  respect  to 
contracting  with  former  OEO  employees: 
and  this  despite  tlie  recent  widespread 
and  unfavorable  publicity  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  this  very  field. 

All  In  all,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that,  In- 
stead of  a  sober-minded  measure  for 
manpower  training,  we  are  faced  again 
with  an  expensive  and  political-minded 
measure  which  will  create  one  more 
playhouse  for  the  bureaucrats,  and  one 
more  talking  point  for  so-called  Uberal 
politicians,  with  a  minimum  of  actual 
and  practical  benefit  to  the  poor,  and  at 
a  cost  of  billions  of  hard  earned  tax  dol- 
lars, paid  by  the  employed  and  produc- 
tive members  of  the  community. 

People  who  are  truly  knowledgeable 
in  this  field,  and  who  are  generally  more 
philosophically  s>mpathetic  to  such  ex- 
periments than  I  probably  am,  such  as 
our  dlstlngul.shed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  bill  in  the  form 
In  which  it  now  appears. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  conscien- 
tiously give  this  present  measure  my  vote 
and  my  support. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  HmcHiHSON) . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr  Chairman. 
title  III  of  H.R.  19519  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment.  It 
envisions  the  temporary  employment  of 
the  unemployed  hy  governmental  uniti. 
thus  solving  the  unemployment  problem. 
Persons  employed  under  the  program 
would  be  assured  the  same  opportunity 
for  promotion  and  would  enjoy  all  of  the 
fringe  benefits  of  regular  employees,  in- 
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eluding  retirement.  The  title  hopefully 
intends  that  those  so  employed  would  be 
moved  off  the  program  and  into  regular 
employment,  either  in  the  private  or 
governmental  sectors  of  the  economy.  I 
do  not  believe  many  would  ever  be  moved 
out  of  the  program.  They  will  not  want 
to  move  and  governmental  employers 
will  And  it  difficult  to  remove  them.  They 
will  And  themselves  fixed  for  life.  Though 
its  proponents  deny  it.  this  title  is  clearly 
within  the  concept  of  Government  as 
an  employer  of  last  report. 

On  page  13  of  the  committee  report  we 
read: 

It  hu  been  ■  widely  held  belief  and  the 
widely  accepted  tMuls  for  these  prograznA  that 
Bg^regmte  demand  resulting  in  a  steady 
grtjwtii  of  the  economy  by  Itself  can  "solve" 
the  unemployment  problem  This  analysis 
leads  to  the  current  assertion  that  the  pres- 
ent growing  unemployment  rate  Is  "transi- 
tional." Unfortunately,  the  manpower  pro- 
grama  of  the  IBBOs  have  not  reached  and 
•re  not  reaching  a  major  segment  of  urban 
and  rural  poor.  In  many  Instances  the  Jobs 
have  not  materlaUzed  People  have  been 
trained  for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist  The  private 
sector  has  not  created  sulTlclent  Jobs 
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Therefore,  the  Government  must  cre- 
ate them.  This  i£  the  philosophy  of  the 
Government  as  employer  of  last  resort. 
I  disagree  with  the  committees  conclu- 
sion that  the  private  sector  is  incapable 
of  providing  Jobs.  The  private  sector  will 
always  provide  jobs  for  those  with  suit- 
able skills.  Our  manpower  programs  are 
at  fault  for  not  developing  the  skills. 
The  idea  that  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  placing  on  Gov- 
ernment payrolls  those  who  through  lack 
of  skill  and  Job  discipUne  are  unable  to 
obtain  and  hold  a  job  in  the  private  sec- 
tor is  not  sound.  Under  such  a  program 
governmental  units  will  be  burdened  with 
even  more  inefficiency  and  bungling 

The  inclusion  of  tlUe  HI  in  this  bill 
makes  it  unaccepUble  to  me,  and  if  the 
programs  Utle  m  authorize  become  the 
law.  I  predict  that  the  outcry  against 
Government  InefBciency.  waste,  duplica- 
Uon,  and  low  morale  in  the  Government 
service  will  become  even  louder  than  it  is 
today. 

I  will  vote  against  the  biU  in  its  pres- 
ent form  for  that  reason  1  am  also  dis- 
turbed by  the  transfer  of  all  vocational 
training  programs  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  believe  they  belong  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  genUeman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shuvzri. 

.  Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  Of  H  Jl  19519,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act.  This  leglslauon  is 
sorely  needed  in  view  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  which  confronts 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  today  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  Hou.se  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  wUl  prior  to 
the  election  recess.  However,  passage  of 
this  legislation  at  this  time  could  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  important  actions  of 
this  91st  Congress. 

.inn  Sn't^^".'**'  correctly,  this  legisla- 
tion wlU  be  of  great  value  in  reducing 
unemployment  and  decreasing  underem- 
ployment, giving  aid  and  assistance  to 


those  who  would  like  to  move  up  in  their 
own  scale  of  productivity  and  their 
standard  of  living. 

As  a  member  of  the  appropriations 
subcommitte  which  deals  with  funding 
of  our  manpower  training  programs  I 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  a  ma- 
jor reform  Including  decentralizaUon 
and  decategorization.  While  this  may 
not  be  a  perfect  bill,  it  does  meet 
the  imperative  need  for  manpower  pro- 
gram reform. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  almost  unmanageable  col- 
lection of  manpower  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  in  fact,  directly  ad- 
ministers abut  10.000  separate  manpow- 
er agreements  with  States,  local  govern- 
ments, public  and  private  organizations 

This  has  strained  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  these  programs  with 
maximum  efBciency;  created  duplicaUon 
and  inefficiency;  and  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  at  the  local  level 
toreceive  the  help  he  so  desperately 

Some  of  the  necessary  reforms  in  this 
bUl  would; 

Decentralize  administration  of  man- 
power programs  to  local  communities 
and  the  States;  provide  flexible,  non- 
categorical,  funding  for  manpower  pro- 
grams so  they  may  be  planned  in  the 
community,  by  the  community,  to  meet 
community  needs;  consolidate  the  major 
maiipowcr  development  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department  In  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  sys- 
tem: unify  administration  of  manpower 
services  by  creating  Sute  or  area  single 
prime  sponsors:  and  facUitate  the  use  of 
the  manpower  program  as  an  economic 
stabilizer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consideration  of 
manjxjwer  program  reform  is  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a 
substantial  rise  in  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  transiUon  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetune  economy  has  caused  what  we 
hope  will  be  only  a  temporary  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  the  Air  Capital  of  Uie 
Nation-Wichita.  Kans.,  and  other  towns 
and  cities  over  the  Nation. 

Clearly  the  present  manpower  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  work- 
ers w-ho  have  been  displaced  during  this 
period  of  economic  transition. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  meet  a 
praising  need.  In  part,  by  streamlining 
and  consolidaung  the  administration  of 
exisung  manpower  programs— decen- 
trahzlng  decisionmaking  on  the  appro- 
priate mix  of  manpower  services  to  the 
levels  of  Government  closest  to  the  area 
Of  unemployment,  the  city,  the  State  or 
the  rural  area. 

1BS19,  I  urge  that  prompt  consideration 
^hfJT  ^^  ^^  """^  leadership  to 
UH^"^?^.  committee  hearings  on  legis- 
lation that  1  have  cosponsored  providing 
for  a  cooperative  effort  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  to  forestaU  further 
unemployment  among  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  defense-oriented  re- 
search and  development  programs 

I  refer  to  HR.  19190,  the  Conversion 
R^rch  and  Education  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  three-phase  program  to  redi- 


rect the  talents  of  skilled  persons  such 
as  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians 
to  civilian  areas  of  work. 

We  must  not  lose  the  capabilities  of 
these  skilled  workers  as  we  redirect  our 
Mtional  priorities  to  such  problems  a.'i 
the  environment,  transporution.  health 
education,  and  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yieid  myself  3  minutes 

As  the  debate  begins  to  close,  and  we 
come  to  the  point  at  which  we  start  the 
5-minute  process  of  amending  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  there  are  some  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  here  this 
afternoon  with  which  I  very  much  dis- 
agree. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  members 
f^  .""e  .fommlttee  clearly  understand 
that  while  the  time  this  biU  took  in  be- 
ing drafted.  In  being  put  together,  may 
appear  to  be  a  relatively  short  amount 

„ifH^,!'  L"^"^™  '*>=  """"^  '^  replete 
with  the  history  of  the  hearings  and  of 
the  discussions  which  took  place  among 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee  before  this  final  bill 
came  to  the  full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Surely,  we  did  go  late  at  night.  We  did 
put  this  together  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
reach  a  bUl  that  could  be  supported  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
was  agreeable  to  the  administration 

That  Is  what  this  blU  does.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
It  does  represent  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise among  people  who  have  long  held 
an  interest  in  manpower  legislaUon  and 
programs. 

I  beUeve  it  also  ought  to  be  clear  for 
those  who  say  there  is  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate a  dual  school  system,  that  simply 
does  not  stand  up  under  the  light  of 
examinauon.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  I  simply 
do  not  understand  why  she  has  gone  as 
far  as  she  has  in  attempUng  to  make  the 
statement  that  there  was  any  kind  of 
effort  to  create  a  dual  school  system 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  American 
VocaUonal  Association,  from  Lowell 
Burkett.  the  executive  director  I  will 
quote  from  the  letter: 
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1.,'^°  coniracnd  the  architects  of  this  legls- 
i?oii  including   the   following   provl- 

»)  Vocational  educators  shall  serve  on  the 
Manpower  Services  Councils    (sec.   104(bl  | 
b)    Prime  sponsors  must   use   to  the  ex- 

nr1'JS?™''r""*  ""  «"-'«»  inl  facilities 
Of  vocational  and  technical  schools  and  area 
skin  centers  In  carrying  out  the  InstltuUonal 
training  and  educational  componenu  of  s 
comprehensive  manpower  plan    (see   lOSlb) 

C)  Through  the  State  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  the  State  must  take  additional 
steps  to  assure  the  participation  of  State- 
supported  vocational  education  agencies  In 
prime  sponsors'  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities (See  107(b)  (l-2| ).  «  "uo  ac 
in?J„.?"'°'"'  "'S"'*'  program  funds  special 
incentive  grants  (up  to  Hi  mliUon  In  TY 
72)  Will  be  made  to  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  who  develop  exemplary  linkages  be- 
.H,'i^!«"'^S°*"  programs  and  vocational 
education  (Sec.  604(d)  l. 

ei    HEW  and  Labor  must  concur  In  anu 
rules,  regulations,  sundards  of  performance. 


and  guidelines  which  would  affect  the  role 
and  function  of  vocational  education  aAen- 
dea  (Sec,  108). 

f)  Any  components  of  comprehensive 
manpower  program  applications  which  deal 
with  vocational  education  in  Institutional 
training  must  be  approved  Jointly  by  B£W 
and  Labor  (Sec.  108). 

g)  Within  six  months  of  the  CMA's  effec- 
tive date,  HEW  and  Labor  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  uUIizatlon  ol  area  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  under  CMA  and 
the  steps  taken  to  Increase  their  utilization 
and  effectiveness  (Sec.  52S(b)). 

h)  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
EducaUon  must  report  to  Congress  on  the 
extent  to  wiuch  vocational  education  activi- 
ties and  goals  are  being  incorporated  into 
general  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  (Sec.  S35(b)). 

In  view  of  the  apparent  safeguards  to  that 
porUon  of  the  public  being  served  under 
this  legislation  to  assure  that  they  have  op- 
portunities for  an  educational  program  that 
provldea  them  upward  mobiuty  In  career  de- 
velopment, we  believe  this  legislation  WUI 
make  a  major  contribution  to  resolving  some 
of  our  Nation's  aocial  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lowell   a.  Buhkett. 

Executive  Director. 


Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield,  I  want 
to  quote  further  from  another  letter. 
This  Is  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richard- 
son, dated  November  13,  1970.  He  says: 
I  understand  there  has  heen  some  concern 
among  the  State  advisory  councils  that  this 
bui  might  create  a  "dual  school  system."  I 
believe  that  this  is  without  foundation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  A  correction 
of  the  RicoRD,  please.  I  believe  my  state- 
ment was  that  this  bill  for  the  first  time 
would  give  mayors  and  commvmlty  ac- 
tion agencies  the  authority  to  set  up 
dual  training  systems.  Would  you  not 
agree  that  this  is  the  case  under  this 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  As  I 
understand  the  legislation,  the  effort  Is 
to  be  made  to  insure  that  they  use  the 
existing  ongoing  training  facilities  In  ed- 
ucation or  noneducational  progranns  and 
clearly  no  one  Intends  and  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  proposes  that  there  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  and  services  available 
from  that  which  already  exists  today. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Under  the 
advisory  council  various  people  serve 
but  they  give  the  authority  to  the  prime 
sponsor,  who  may  be  the  mayor  or  If 
the  mayor  does  not  want  to  do  it.  then 
the  community  action  agency.  Neither  of 
these  has  ever  had  authority  before  to 
establish  complete  separate  training 
programs,  with  no  requirement  to  use 
the  school  system.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  believes  the  mayors  and  the 
CAA's  are  to  use  existing  training  facili- 
ties, then  the  law  should  require  it. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  They  do 
not  imder  this  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  making  a  remarkable  change 
of  direction  in  terms  of  the  educational 
system  in  this  country,  because  private 
and  pubUc  institutions  have  always  had 
primary  responsibility  for  academic,  vo- 
cational, and  technical  education.  Voca- 
tional education  training  programs  are 
expiring  next  year.  So  it  .seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  look  at  those  and  decide  if  HEW 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  to  share 
responsibility  and  funds  before  we  make 
this  radical  change. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman's  comment,  but 
let  me  be  completely  honest  about  It.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  categorical  grant 
programs  since  1962  under  MDTA  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  The 
number  of  sponsors  at  the  present  time 
exceeds  10,000,  May  I  ask  since  1962  who 
has  been  doing  it?  Has  there  been  a 
mayor  or  even  a  school  system  that  has? 
The  answer  is  "no."  There  has  been  a 
whole  series  of  public,  private,  and  non- 
profit and  profit  groups  who  have  been 
Involved  In  the  training  programs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

■What  we  are  doing  here,  I  wUl  say  Is 
we  are  taking  a  significant  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  correcting  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  had  in  the  past  to  place 
responsibility  on  the  elected  public  offi- 
cials, as  I  believe  it  ought  to  be,  who  are 
responsive  to  the  people  In  a  local  area 
and  not  engaging  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
duality  of  training  systems.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentlewoman's  analysis  of  the 
situation.  I  might  also  say  there  is  not  an 
expanded  role  for  the  community  action 
agencies.  It  does  not  expand  the  role  but. 
If  anything,  we  bring  the  community 
action  agency  more  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  agencies  serving  the  public  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  under  the  con- 
cept that  we  have  had  in  the  past 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Mtcps). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  two  of  the  problems 
one  which  was  Just  discussed  and  one 
which  has  been  discussed  at  various  times 
this  afternoon. 

First,  this  legislation  creates  a  public 
service  employment  section  which  to  me 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  any  meaningful  man- 
power program  which  was  adopted  at  this 
place  and  time  in  our  history  under  the 
economic  situation  which  we  presently 
face  and  which  did  not  have  a  public 
service  employment  sector,  would  be  a 
farce.  We  have  in  this  Congress  adopted 
a  lot  of  programs  which  have  raised  the 
aspirations  of  people  and  a  good  man- 
power program  should  do  that  But  there 
should  be  something  to  satisfy  those 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  manpower  pro- 
gram should  train  people  for  Jobs,  but 
Jobs  ought  to  be  available.  If  they  are 
not  available  and  if  we  do  train  people 
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we  really  create  frustration.  Jobs  simply 
are  not  available  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  badly  need  in 
this  legislation  and  In  any  meaningful 
manpower  program  a  good  public  em- 
ployment sector  as  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  a  manpower 
bill  emerge  from  this  Congress  without  a 
public  sen'ice  employment  sector. 

The  second  problem  is  that  this  might 
create  a  dual  school  system.  I  agree  very 
much  with  the  things  that  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  STnoia)  has  said. 
First  of  all.  we  are  faced  with  a  ple- 
thora of  programs  today,  none  of  which 
are  required  to  be  coordinated  through 
local  educational  agencies  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  pointed  out. 

This  bill  then  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  existing  situation. 

Under  this  legislation  we  bring  all  of 
those  programs  together.  We  meet  these 
requirements.  We  require  that  the  voca- 
tional education  people  be  represented 
on  the  board.  We  require  that  they  use 
local  educational  facilities.  We  require 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Uon with  regard  to  the  utUizaUon  of  the 
vocaUonal  educational  facilities  and  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  and  plan- 
ning of  the  Federal  institutions. 

We  provide  an  incentive  for  the  prime 
sponsors  to  utilize  local  educational  in- 
stitutions and  local  educational  faclliues 
by  giving  them  up  to  a  20-percent  in- 
crease above  what  they  otherwise  would 
be  enutled  to  if  they  will  coordinate 
their  plans  and  cooperate  with  the  local 
vocational  education  institutions. 

So.  far  from  creating  a  dual  school 
system,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  brings 
imder  one  roof  and  provides  for  certam 
requirements  which  do  not  presenUy 
exist,  all  of  which  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  ongoing  education.  That  Is 
why  I  rather  suspect  that  the  American 
Vocational  EducaUon  Assoclatlaa  and 
the  vocaUon  educators  are  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remalnlne  3  minutes  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
•Mr.  Ui)*i.L). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
support  this  legislaUon.  but  I  have  serious 
misgiving  about  one  feature  of  It.  I  would 
like  to  focus  attenUon  on  this  aspect  of 
the  bill. 

In  the  Southwestern  States  of  Texas. 
Arizona.  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado,  there  are  5  million  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent,  people  many  of 
whom  are  bilingual.  They  give  our  society 
much  diversity  and  strength.  These  are 
good  people  who  pay  taxes,  bear  all  the 
burdens  of  citizenship,  and  send  their 
sons  off  to  war  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  some  other  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  respects,  over 
the  years  we  have  shortchanged  these 
fine  people — in  terms  of  fair  employ- 
ment, decent  schools,  and  in  other  ways 
as  well.  They  often  get  the  less-skilled 
jobs,  and  the  lower-pai'ing  work. 

1  commend  the  committee  for  its  hard 
work  to  bring  greater  order  and  effecUve- 
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ness  to  Federal  manpower  training  pro 
grams. 

There  is.  Ijowever.  one  area  which 
troubles  me.  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  certain  excellent  programs  cur- 
renUy  underway  are  specifically  author- 
ized. One  of  these  is  Jobs  for  Progress 

Operation  SER. 

I  am  famihar  with  SER.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  the  or- 
ganization and  to  witness  the  effective 
work  it  is  doing  to  assist  in  the  economic 
uplift  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups. 

Just  last  July  we  were  able  to  obtain 
a  »302.000  grant  to  fund  a  Tucson,  Arix., 
office  of  SER  to  provide  vocational  edu- 
cation and  complete  preemployment 
preparation  for  participants.  We  had 
been  trying  for  2  years  to  get  SER  Into 
Tucson  because  we  knew  of  its  effective 
work  in  other  communities. 

"Ser."  the  Spanish  verb  for  "to  be,"  is 
used  as  an  acronym  for  "service,  employ- 
ment, and  redevelopment,"  and  the  orga- 
nization is  more  than  living  up  to  its 
name. 

SER  is  vital  to  the  training  efforts  di- 
rected to  the  Spanish-sumamed  and  it 
serves  other  disadvantaged  groups  as 
well.  We  in  Arizona  are  very  concerned 
that  faUure  to  Include  SER  in  a  cate- 
gorical authorization  might  Jeopardize 
an  outstanding,  well-run  program. 

I  would  like,  then,  to  ask  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  now  before  us  for  some 
assurances.  I  am  sure  the  committee  has 
taken  a  good  look  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  SER  and  respectfully  ask  the 
bill  5ix>nsors  to  make  known  their  de- 
sires that  proven  programs  such  as  SER 
will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  fed- 
erally supported  training  efforts.  We 
who  represent  large  groups  of  Spanish- 
sumamed  Americans  solicit  assurances 
here  today  on  behalf  of  a  solid  program 
which  is  giving  real  help  and  hope  to 
many. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  continuing  and  constructive  in- 
terest in  manpower  programs,  and  in 
Operation  SER.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man what  I  might  call  a  categorical  as- 
surance that  Operation  SER  is  com- 
pletely and  unequivocally  authorized  bv 
section  102(aW20i  of  the  bill  before  us. 
The  language  of  that  provision  gives  un- 
mutakable  and  clearcut  authority  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work  being  done 
by  Operation  SER  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  communities.  Operation  SER, 
like  the  OIC's,  is  a  program  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud,  and  It  can  continue  its 
splendid  work  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  DDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  consutuencles 
in  this  area  are  very  concerned  about 
this  problem.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Southwest  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  failure  to 
specifically  mention  SER  in  the  bill  and 
have  spoken  to  me  today.  These  include 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  Rhodisi  ,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell),  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Van  DEtsLm).  the 
genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Rarna), 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ooif- 
ZALEZ),  the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Whitx),  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
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(Mr.  EVANS',  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Rogers*,  and  they  have  all 
been  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  be- 
cause of  this  concern. 

I  would  Uke  to  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  OHarai.  for  his 
assurances  on  this  successful  program  I 
trust  it  will  be  continued. 

All  of  us  from  this  area  would  have 
preferred  that  it  be  specifically  spelled 
out  as  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  per- 
haps that  can  be  done  in  conference.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  us  some 
comfort  assui-ance. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlife 
genUeman  will  yield,  apparenUy  then  it 
was  merely  an  omission  in  the  report  it- 
self, which  does  mention  other  programs. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
mention  SER  in  the  report? 

Mr. 'OHARA.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  it  was.  Indeed. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  is  a  very  worthwhile 
program,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  genUranan 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall>  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona,  this  program  has 
worked  eflTecUvely  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  taking  care  of  the  underprivi- 
leged who  do  not  have  the  opportimlty 
to  secure  employment.  And  I  do  hope  that 
when  we  get  to  the  conference  that  the 
word  "SER"  wiU  remain  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Udall)  concerning 
the  outstanding  record  of  Project  SER. 
The  SER  program  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  merits  highest  rec- 
ognition and  commendation  for  its  many 
fine  accomplishments.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  intention  by  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  ex- 
clude mention  of  SER  from  the  pending 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  oversight  will 
be  corrected  when  this  legislation  goes 
to  conference. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HB.. 
19519.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Perkins,  has  presented  the 
House  with  a  bill  that  substanUally 
reforms  and  expands  exisUng  Federal 
manpower  programs.  While  I  fully  sup- 
port tins  legislation.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  omission  of  any  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  Operation  "Service- Employ- 
ment-Redevelopment"  program  of  job 
training  and  placement  for  Mexican- 
Americans. 

Operation  SER  has  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful in  my  own  San  EMego  area  as 
weU  as  many  other  locales  throughout 
the  Southwest.  SER  Is  unique.  I  believe. 
In  that  It  is  the  only  Jobs  program  in  the 
Labor  Oepartment  run  by  and  for 
Chicanos. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  a 
separate  program  tailored  to  the  needs 


of  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
The  cultural  and  linguistic  barders 
blocking  advancement  through  other 
channels  can  be  effectively  overcome 
only  by  this  kind  of  specialized  treat- 
ment. 

SER  has  been  in  business  nationally 
for  barely  4  years  and  in  San  Diego 
County  only  since  July  1968.  But  in  that 
short  span  of  time,  the  results  have  been 
gratifying.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  nearly 
500  Mexican -Americans  in  the  San  Diego 
area  will  have  been  equipped  by  SER  to 
win  and  hold  good  jobs.  I  am  told  by 
Max  Hernandez,  the  SER  project  direc- 
tor in  San  Diego,  that  87  percent  of  the 
graduated  trainees  were  still  in  their 
original  jobs  6  months  after  taking  them 
a  remarkable  retention  rate. 

This  year  alone,  SER  in  San  Diego  will 
prepare  230  persons  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, compared  with  180  who  completed 
the  program  last  year.  For  enroUees  with 
the  greatest  linguisUc  and  educaUonal 
handicaps.  SER  operates  special  pre- 
vocational  courses,  to  provide  the  basis 
for  more  advanced  job  training.  Federal 
funding,  which  hopefully  wUl  be  con- 
tinued by  H.R.  19519,  has  been  approach- 
ing $300,000  a  year  for  the  San  Diego 
SER. 

I  understand  there  is  no  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  omit  Operation  SER  from  the 
manpower  programs  authorized  by  H.R 
19519. 

I  join  Mr.  Udall  and  other  colleagues 
in  speaking  out  for  Operation  SER  today 
simply  so  that  the  Record  will  show  that 

the  House — far  from  overlooking  SER 

feels  that  this  most  valuable  program 
should  be  conUnued  and  if  possible  ex- 
panded. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  area  around  SeatUe  pres- 
ently exceeds  11  percent.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  but  primarily  the  blame 
can  be  placed  on  the  naUonal  Ught- 
money  condition  and  cutbacks  in  defense 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 

President  Nixon  has  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  our  economy  has  halted  its 
decline  and  is  stabilizing  which  certainly 
is  rewarding  news.  However,  what  the 
Seattle  area  needs  is  prompt  local  action 
to  reverse  Its  unemployment  statistics 
which  are  double  the  national  rate. 

Much  of  this  help  must  come  ifrom 
Congress,  and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
urge  support  of  H.R.  19519.  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act.  This  biU  would 
consolidate  most  of  the  major  Federal 
manpower  programs  in  operation  today 
and  provide  for  their  coordination  of  the 
other  programs  which  are  maintained 
under  separate  statutory  authority. 

This  is  a  new  approach,  offering  a 
fresh  avenue  to  a  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems in  this  regard.  Rather  than  pre- 
scribing at  the  national  level,  we  would 
develop  a  specific,  uniform  combination 
of  services  which  would  be  provided  lo- 
cally. principaUy  through  agreements 
with  Governors  and  mayors  of  larger 
cities  acting  as  "prime  sponsors"  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  delivery  system  for 
manpower  services. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  two  changes  he  would  like  to 
have  made,  and  I  hope  we  can  *ccom- 
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pllsh  them.  But.  in  the  overall.  H  Jl.  19519 
is  an  important  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  our  manpower  programs,  and  it 
i.s  drastically  needed  in  areas  such  as  the 
one  I  scn'e  to  help  remedy  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, demonstrating  my  support  of  the 
public  service  employment  title  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act — H.R. 
19519 — I  wish  to  commend  publicly  the 
achievements  in  Arkansas  of  green 
thumb  and  green  light. 

Public  service  employment  can  be 
channeled  effectively  and  efficiently. 
Older  women  and  men.  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, have  been  responsible  for  much 
bcautlfication  and  improvement  of  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  Through 
various  projects,  they  have  made  real 
contributions.  At  the  same  time  Uiey  use 
their  own  talents  on  such  significant  jobs 
as  the  development  of  parks  and  over- 
looks, the  rebuilding  of  bridges  and 
roads,  and  so  forth.  These  men  and  wo- 
men range  in  age  from  55  to  94. 

Green  thumbers  have  renovated  the 
boys'  club  centers  of  both  Garland  and 
Johnson  Counties.  In  the  process  they 
have  earned  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  youth  they  help.  Green  light 
workers  have  helped  the  needy  to  help 
themiselves  while  performing  much  need- 
ed services  within  their  communities. 

I  include  the  following  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  know  of  their  accomplish- 
ments: 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  Oct.  16.  19701 
Musci  U40  Odt  or  Rittibemcnt 
If  America  bas  a  loet  generation  today  It  Ls 
Burely  that  group  we  euphemistically  term 
"acnlor  citizens"  and  doom  to  poverty  and 
boredom.  Old  farmers  arc  especially  afflicted: 
few  have  much  money  (thfy  did  not  even 
come  under  Social  Security  imtU  the  19&0B). 
and  their  lifetimes  of  hard  physical  labor 
were  habU-formlng.  Thus  news  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  aimed  at  helping  such  men 
comes  as  a  happy  exception  to  the  general 
geriatric  gloom.  For  retired  farmers  In  17 
states,  the  answer  has  proved  to  be  Green 
Thumb.  Funded  by  the  federal  government 
and  administered  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  project  ^t  under  way  in  1966  and 
now  employs  some  3.000  men.  Their  ages 
average  69 — the  oldest  Is  94 — yet  they  put 
in  a  solid  eight-hour  day  three  days  a  week 
on  useful  projects  that  range  from  grass  and 
tree  planting  to  cleaning  out  lakes  and 
building  picnic  tables  and  fireplaces.  Their 
pay  Is  a  modest  tl.eo  an  hour,  but  for  moert 
of  them  what  counts  1b  the  opportunity  to 
work.  One  man.  retired  for  several  years  and 
feeling  poorly.  Joined  Green  lliumb  and  has 
now  helped  build  two  dozen  new  parks.  Now 
that  he's  78  and  feeling  flne.  he's  thinking 
about  getting  married. 

IFrom  the  Glenwood  Herald.  June  u,  I970| 

Okcen    Light    Prockam    Helps    tke    Nexvt 

Help  Thcmselvcs  and  Othebs,  Too 

(By  Ray  Ross) 

If  there  were  some  way  the  needy  could 
be  helped  by  employment  instead  of  out- 
right charity,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
could  contribute  to  the  social,  economic  and 
cultural  betterment  of  the  community, 
surely  this  means  should  be  put  Into  use. 

The  experimental  Green  Light  program, 
which  Is  employing  seven  women  at  Norman, 
may  be  Just  such  a  plan.  The  needy  are 
helped,  and  in  the  process  they  help  others 
who  are  In  need,  because  they  are  paid  by 


the  hour  to  help  others,  and  their  pay  makes 
them  independent  and  self-supporting. 

In  Norman,  at  least,  the  federally  financed 
program  which  is  sponsored  in  this  state  by 
the  Arkansas  Farmer's  Union,  is  contributing 
to  better  meals  and  more  sanitary  cafeteria 
facilities  for  the  public  schools. 

'■The  school  district  Just  couldn't  afford 
the  help  we  needed  in  the  school  lunchroom, 
and  the  Oreen  Light  program  has  helped 
keep  the  school  lunch  plan  operating."  sold 
David  Scott,  superintendent  of  Norman 
School  District. 

The  seven  ladles  who  are  participating  In 
the  experiment  also  lauded  the  Oreen  Light 
program. 

■"Before  we  hired  these  women  to  help,  we 
didn't  have  time  to  clean  up  the  tables  be- 
tween the  time  the  elementary  school  chil- 
dren finished  and  the  high  school  children 
came  Into  the  lunchroom,"  said  Mrs.  Willie 
Dee  Carpenter,  cook  who  Is  in  charge  of  the 
lunch  room  and  of  the  women  who  work 
there. 

"Since  we've  had  enough  help  to  keep  the 
tables  clean,  there's  been  a  b'g  increase  m 
the  number  of  high  school  students  who  are 
getting  hot  lunches." 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Green  Light 
prc^ram.  only  75  high  school  students  were 
coming  to  the  lunchroom  regularly.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  said.  After  the  program  got  going. 
90  high  school  students  regularly  get  hot 
lunches.  This  is  from  an  enrollment  of  130 
students,  she  said. 

"Not  only  Is  the  lunchroom  and  the  kitchen 
kept  cleaner,  but  because  we  have  enotigb 
help,  we  can  take  more  time  to  prepare  the 
food  and  make  It  better  and  tastier,"  Mrs. 
Carpenter  said. 
Her  helpers  agree. 

Mrs.  Rathleene  Hamner  was  the  first  to  be 
employed  under  the  Green  Light  program. 
She  now  Is  a  regular  cook's  helper.  Next 
were  Mrs.  Ruth  Foehee.  As  evidence  of  the 
plan's  success  grew,  so  did  the  numtwr  of 
women  who  were  employed.  Third  to  be  em- 
ployed were  Mrs.  Florence  Ogle  and  Mrs. 
Media  Hamilton.  Fourth  were  Mrs.  Pearl 
Gaston  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Carter. 

Basic  requirements  for  employment  are 
that  the  women  must  be  at  least  55  years 
old.  they  must  need  financial  assistance,  and 
they  must  be  able-bodied.  They  have  to  pass 
rigid  health  examinations  for  Instance,  in 
order  to  work  in  the  school  kitchens  and 
lunchrooms. 

The  ladles  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  an 
hour,  and  may  not  work  more  than  24  hours 
a  week.  Even  so.  they  do  not  spend  that 
much  time  In  the  school  lunchroom,  even 
when  school  Is  In  regular  session.  They  also 
work  for  others  who  need  help. 

"I  spilt  klndUng  for  one  old  woman  who 
couldn't  get  outside  during  lost  winter's  cold 
weather,"  Mrs.  Hamner  said. 

"I  scrubbed  the  floor  and  washed  dishes 
for  one  of  my  neighbors  who  was  sick  and 
couldn't  afford  to  hire  it  done,"  said  Ruth 
Foshee. 

"I  cleaned  the  cookstove  and  refrigerator 
for  an  old  man  who  didn't  know  bow  to  do 
these  things."  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  other  ladies  also  told  how  they  helped 
with  cooking,  sewing,  cleaning  and  other 
household  work  when  neighbors  became  In 
need  of  these  services.  They  apparently  can  go 
wherever  needed,  and  are  not  restricted  to 
their  own  communities. 

Maybe,  because  of  their  own  needs,  they 
understand  the  need  of  others. 

Mrs.  Gaston  and  Mrs,  Carter  are  prime 
examples.  Both  were  widowed  within  recent 
years. 

"I  was  too  old  to  get  a  Job.  and  I  was 
lonely."  said  Mrs.  Carter.  "Z  needed  some- 
thing to  do,  and  I  alao  need  the  money.  This 
makes  me  get  out  and  see  people,  and  be- 
sides, I  like  children." 

Mrs.  Gaston  put  It  another  way. 


"It  helps  me  meet  people  with  conBdence," 
she  says.  "I  was  too  old  and  too  inexperi- 
enced to  find  any  kind  of  regular  Job.  I  have 
neighbors  on  either  side  who  now  call  me 
when  they  need  me.  It  helps  me  spiritually, 
as  well." 

Mrs.  Ogle  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  different 
problems.  Their  husbands  are  retired  and 
disabled. 

"It  helps  me  keep  up  my  spirits. "  Mrs.  Ogle 
said.  "We  arc  paying  our  way." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  told  about  her  recent  major 
surgery. 

"Because  I  was  working  on  the  Oreen 
Light,  the  state  paid  my  hospital  bill,"  she 
said.  This  saved  her  from  financial  disaster, 
and  prevented  the  necessity  of  welfare. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  speaks  glowingly  of  the 
ladies  who  have  been  selected  to  work  with 
her. 

"I've  never  worked  with  a  ulcer  group  of 
women,  and  they  all  get  along  well  together 
and  do  their  work  well. 

"I  guess  they  know  we  all  need  each 
other,"  she  said. 

Superintendent  Scott  hopes  the  plan  will 
continue.  He  applied  for  the  progrskm  as 
soon  as  it  became  available,  working  with 
Glen  McCalman.  field  representative,  and 
Lewis  Johnson  Jr..  McCalman'a  superior. 

"Norman  has  seven  of  the  42  Oreen  Light 
ladles  In  Arkansas,"  Scott  said. 

"I  don't  know  If  the  program  wUl  con- 
tinue, but  its  counterpart  for  men,  the 
Oreen  Thumb  program,  appears  to  l»e 
permanent. 

"But  if  the  Green  Light  has  worked  as 
well  in  other  parU  of  Arkansas  as  it  has  in 
Norman,  then  It  surely  should  continue." 
he  said. 

"We  hope  It  does."  Mrs.  Carpenter  says. 

"We  need  the  Green  Light  ben." 

I  Prom  the  Hot  Springs  New  Era, 

Aug.  27.  19701 

Gkefn  Thvhb  Meu8£«s  GnrxNc  New  Faci  to 

Crry's  Bots'  Cvtrm 

The  Hot  Springs  Boys'  Club  Is  getting  a 
face  lift  this  summer,  and  getting  it  much 
cheaper  than  could  normally  be  done. 

A  group  of  retired  men,  able  to  work  and 
tired  of  sitting  back  and  trying  to  live  on 
social  security,  are  doing  most  of  the  work. 

This  is  done  through  Green  Thumb. 

The  Green  Tliumb  organization  speclaliEes 
in  finding  projects  and  jobs  for  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Bob  KIsslre.  manager  of  the  Boys  Club, 
says  he  Is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  the  Green  Thumb  members.  KIsslre  said 
they  had  saved  the  Boys'  Club  about  »3.5D0 
on  the  project. 

"It  would  normally  have  cost  obout  te.500 
or  more,  but  since  the  men  are  paid  through 
the  Green  Thumb  oragnizatlon.  all  we  had  to 
do  was  furnish  the  materials,  which  has 
amounted  to  about  «3.000  so  far. '  KIsslre 
said. 

"We  hope  that  as  the  public  becomes  aware 
of  the  work  of  the  Green  Thumb  Organiza- 
tion here  they  will  offer  more  support,"  KIs- 
slre said.  "We  hope  to  keep  them  long  enough 
to  build  four  ball  fields  that  we  desperately 
need,  and  also  get  the  outside  of  the  building 
painted." 

DLiplte  wTlnkles  and  other  signs  of  aging, 
the  men  are  able  In  their  work.  The  average 
ages  are  from  65  to  B3,  hut  It  doesn't  show 
OS  they  scamper  up  and  down  the  ladders 
and  scaffolds. 

So  for,  the  crew  of  seven  men  has  built 
a  new  Incinerator,  painted  the  gym,  put  new 
ceilings  lu  four  rooms,  painted  all  of  the 
rooms,  plastered  some  of  the  walls,  decked 
300  feet  of  storage  area  and  cleaned  the 
flower  bed. 

The  men  started  the  work  on  the  Boys' 
Club  about  four  months  ago.  They  work 
three  days  a  week. 
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Tbcy  must  pass  a  ptiyilcal  and  be  retired 
to  qualify  for  the  or^ulntion. 

The  men  on  the  Boy*  Club  project  are 
from  Hot  Sprin^B. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  sixties  we  appropriated  huge  sums 
for  countiess  programs  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  welfare,  pollution  and  job  train- 
ing. We  were  beginners  then :  admittedly, 
some  of  our  plans  were  poorly  devised 
and  poorly  received.  These  have  been 
discarded.  Others,  however,  floundered 
not  because  of  their  content,  but  rather, 
because  they  were  badly  administered 
or  unevenly  distributed.  We  could  not 
Itnow  then  that  this  would  happen:  we 
had  to  learn  from  experience. 

Now,  in  this  new  decade,  we  know 
which  programs  we  can  rely  upon.  Our 
problem  is  to  guarantee  that  they  work 
properly:  that  they  are  efficiently  ad- 
ministered and  fairly  distributed.  This 
is  no  easy  task,  but  1  believe  the  Com- 
prehensive Maniwwer  Act  is  proof  that 
it  can  be  done. 

Job  training  measures  adopted  since 
1961  tiave  met  with  only  limited  success 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  among 
these  mu-st  be  the  categorical  nature  of 
most  manpower  assistance.  Funds  have 
been  authorized  for  narrowly  defined 
purposes  with  little  flexibihty  to  adjust 
to  changing  local  conditions  or  to  the 
individual  worker's  needs.  Too  often  we 
have  tied  the  hands  of  those  who  deliver 
manpower  assistance  by  specifying  too 
strictly  the  measures  they  can  take. 

A  second  and  related  problem  is  the 
inabiUty  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
meet  individual  State  and  local  needs. 
Their  approach  has  been  increasingly 
heavy-handed,  distnbutuig  funds  as 
though  Job  needs  were  shared  by  city 
and  suburb  or  by  the  South  and  the 
North,  when,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
widely  varying. 

In  this  same  vein,  we  must  criticize 
the  wide  range  of  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral administration  of  job  training  pro- 
grams. So  many  different  agencies  are 
involved  in  the  process  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  the  left  hand  to  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  When  we 
recognize  fuither  that  so  many  of  the 
programs  naturally  overlap,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  under.'itand  the  confusion  and 
duplication  of  effort  that  characterizes 
our  general  approach  in  the  area  of 
manpower. 

Finally,  job  traiiung  assistance  has 
justifiably  concentrated  on  the  needs  of 
the  hard-core  imemployed  or  the  poor. 
It  is  time  now  that  we  offer  help  to  the 
unemployed  former  worker  as  well.  This 
is  the  man  whose  original  skills  qualified 
him  for  our  labor  force,  but  who  has 
since  been  laid  off  by  genera]  economic 
trends  or  the  incredible  advances  of 
tectuiology. 

These  then  are  the  four  major  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced.  Their 
solution  depends  on  the  5ucce.ss  of  a 
series  of  steps  proposed  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act.  Quickly,  they  call 
for  consolidating  the  major  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, providing  services  to  meet  the  in- 
dividual needs  trf  our  worlurs,  decentral- 
Ixing  the  delivery  of  Job  programs  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  non- 


categorical,  flexible  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams so  that  they  may  be  planned  in  the 
commimlty,  by  the  community  to  meet 
community  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bill  in  greater  de- 
tail. Title  I  makes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  sole  Federal  agent  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  manpower  services.  The 
Federal  bureaucracy  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  quibble  over  jurisdictions  or 
duplicate  each  other's  efforts.  The  au- 
thority is  faiily  and  comprehensively 
placed  in  one  department,  not  a  slew  of 
minor  agencies. 

But  title  I  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  act  principally  through  agree- 
ments with  Governors  and  mayors  of 
the  larger  cities,  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  bill,  act  as  "prime  sponsors"  of 
job  training  In  their  areas  of  influence. 
This  Is.  of  course,  designed  to  eliminate 
what  I  earlier  described  as  the  "heavy- 
handed"  approach  to  tlie  problem:  each 
geographic  unit,  whether  State  or  city, 
would  receive  the  help  it  particularly 
needs.  And  the  same  would  apply  for  the 
Individual  worker. 

This  concept  Is  further  advanced  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  programs 
with  different  taigets  are  available  under 
the  title,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  Gov- 
ernor or  mayor  a  complete  system  to 
select  from.  It  Is  clear  that  decentraliza- 
tion alone  would  not  have  t>een  enough. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  but  one  or  two  pro- 
grams to  choose  from,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  decisions  by  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  committee,  therefore,  provided 
that  funding  for  manpower  programs  be 
flexible  enough  to  tie  applied  to  any 
situation  by  the  State  or  local  official, 
whether  it  be  the  case  of  an  individual 
worker,  recently  unemployed  or  an  en- 
tire city  beset  by  an  Influx  of  hard-core 
underemployed.  Even  then  the  ultimate 
control  still  resides  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  must  insure  that  the  local 
or  State  unit  is  meeting  its  commitments 
as  promised.  What  title  I  gives  us  is  a 
centralized  Federal  :role  at  the  top.  a 
larger  role  for  State  and  community  of- 
ficials in  the  actual  administration  of 
training  assistance,  and  a  more  flexible 
system  of  assistance  for  them  to  select 
from.  In  this  way,  the  bill  would  meet  the 
widely  varying  situations  aroimd  the 
country  and  the  widely  different  needs  of 
individual  employees. 

■ntle  n  establishes  a  new  program  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  already  employed 
workers.  It  too  would  be  dispensed  with- 
in the  process  described  in  title  I.  States 
and  communities  would  receive  90  per- 
cent Federal  funding  to  be  matched  by 
10  percent  nonfederal  shares.  The  point 
of  this  proposal  is  to  help  workers  by- 
passed by  advances  in  technology  to 
again  become  productive. 

In  title  in  the  committee  offers  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  plan,  which  would 
create  jobp  In  the  public  sector  for  un- 
enoployed  persons  and,  in  this  way,  per- 
mit State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide services  that  have  too  long  been 
ignored.  In  periods  of  economic  slowdown 
this  measure  will  prove  essential  to 
meet  the  needs  of  jobless  workers.  Em- 
ployment would  be  offered  in  fields  such 
as  education,  recreation.  pubUc  health 
and   sanitation,   and   law   enforcement. 


This  would  complete  the  truly  compre- 
hensive manpower  system  we  have  de- 
manded for  so  long. 

FlnaUy,  In  title  IV  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
studies  and  pilot  projects  In  the  Job 
training  area.  He  is  Insti-uctcd  further 
to  develop  an  expanded  national  com- 
puterized Job  bank  to  provide  system- 
atic labor  market  information.  This  last 
step  is,  I  feel,  long  overdue, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  September  of  1970 
the  unemployment  rate  stood  at  5.5  per- 
cent with  more  than  4.3  million  workers 
seeking  employment  unsuccessfully  It 
should  be  clear  that  our  present  man- 
power proerams  do  not  meet  the  needs 
of  all  workers  in  times  of  economic 
downturn.  This  bill  will  meet  those  needs 
by  opening  up  new  areas  of  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector  and  by  stream- 
lining, consolidating,  and  decentralizing 
the  all-important  administration  of  job 
training  programs. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  H.R.  19519,  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  of  1970.  This  measure  has 
the  laudable  goal  of  assuring  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  every 
American  seeking  work.  It  would  make 
available  the  educaUon  and  training 
needed  to  qualify  a  person  for  employ- 
ment consistent  with  his  highest  poten- 
tial and  capabilitj'. 

The  legislation  restructmes  present 
manpower  programs  to  authorize  a  truly 
flexible  and  comprehensive  array  of 
manpower  services.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  called  upon  to  deliver  these 
services  through  sponsors  who  may  be 
States,  cities  of  100,000  population  or 
more,  combhiaUons  of  local  governments 
adding  up  to  more  than  100,000,  or 
smaller  governmental  units  with  high 
out  migration  and  high  unemployment. 
In  order  to  insure  that  the  program  oper- 
ates as  closely  as  possible  to  actual  un- 
emplcvment  and  underemployment 
problems,  a  local  government's  applica- 
tion for  sponsorship  would  take  prece- 
dence over  that  of  a  State. 

Trainees  who  do  participate  In  various 
programs,  such  as  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Operation  Mainstream.  New 
Careers,  MDTA,  and  so  forth,  are  assured 
proper  working  conditions,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  training  allowances 
at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  wage 

The  biU  also  establishes  a  new  program 
to  upgrade  the  occupational  status  of  un- 
deremployed workers.  This  section  would 
would  allow  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployers to  apply  for  Federal  assistance 
for  job  improvement  programs  for  their 
employees.  In  this  manner,  lower  paid 
workers  will  receive  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  higher  paying 
Jobs  with  greater  responsibility 

Under  title  III  of  the  bill,  a  new  public 
service  employment  program  is  created. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  this  pro- 
gram, could  make  agreements  with  any 
public  agency  to  employ  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  in  public  service 
occupations  in  fields  such  as  education. 
health,  conservation,  rural  development 
recreation,  public  safety,  neighborhood 
improvement,  maintenance  of  public 
faciuties,  and  mass  transportation.  This 
title  contains  a  prohibition  against  such 
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agreements  if  they  will  result  In  displac- 
ing present  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  Compre. 
hensive  Manpower  Act  is  particularly 
vital  in  view  of  the  present  economic 
slowdown  and  high  unemployment.  We 
have  witnessed  a  substantial  rise  hi  un- 
employment in  recent  months  with  the 
October  -  970  rate  standing  at  56  percent 
and  representing  more  than  4.3  million 
jobless  workers.  The  bill  before  us  is  a 
worthwhile  attempt  to  meet  this  critical 
situation  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of 
1970,  H.R.  19519. 

One  decade  ago  we  realized  the  need 
for  a  national  manpower  policy  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  hard-core  unemployed,  and  the 
poor.  Technological  change  required  that 
the  opportunity  for  employment  be  pro- 
vided for  every  American  seeking  work. 
This  purpose  was  caiTled  out  through 
education  and  training  programs  to  qual- 
ify persons  for  employment  consistent 
with  his  highest  potential  and  capabihty. 

But  problems  arose  which  have  made 
it  almost  Impossible  to  administer  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  manpower 
program.  These  problems  include  dupU- 
cation  and  overcentralization.  multiple 
funding  sources,  disparate  administrative 
systems,  and  incompatible  program 
standards.  The  necessary  Federal-State- 
local  partnership  needed  for  an  effective 
program  is  missing. 

In  this  day  of  highly  technical  skills 
and  underemployment,  the  need  for  an 
effective  manpower  training  program  is 
evident.  And  so  today  we  consider  a  bill 
which  would  continue  to  help  the  hard- 
core unemployed  or  the  disadvantaged, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  presently  work- 
ing far  below  their  full  potential  and 
those  who,  although  not  now  working, 
have  been  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force. 

HM.  19519  is  aimed  at  coordinating  the 
myriad,  separately  conceived,  overlap- 
ping manpower  programs.  Tills  legisla- 
tion will  decentralize  the  administration 
of  these  programs,  provide  flexible  fund- 
ing, consolidate  the  major  development 
programs,  provide  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  resources,  provide  for  a  National 
Computerized  Job  Bank,  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  manpower  program  as  an 
economic  stabilizer.  This  legislation  is 
long  overdue  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R, 
19519.  the  Comprehen.sive  Manpower 
Act.  This  act  represents  a  departure  from 
the  approach  we  have  used  in  the  past 
in  dealing  with  our  employment  and  job 
training  programs. 

PSIME     SPONSORS 

Under  title  I.  a  new  system  is  created 
whereby  State  and  local  government 
agencies  act  as  "prime  sponsors"  of  man- 
power programs.  Any  city,  county,  or 
group  of  cities  with  a  population  of  at 
least  100,000  may  apply  to  become  a 
"prime  sponsor."  All  prime  sponsors  must 
appoint  a  manpower  services  council,  in- 
cluding representation  from  community 
action  agencies,  the  State  employment 
service,  education  agencies,  welfare  agen- 
cies, social  service  programs,  business, 


labor  and  veterans  groups.  The  Federal 
Government  will  finance  professional 
staff,  planning  and  administrative  ex- 
penses for  these  local  manpower  councils. 
Under  this  act,  the  prime  sponsor  has 
the  responsibiUty  for  administering  the 
manpower  programs  in  its  urea.  Thus, 
the  various  programs  and  organiza- 
tions— currently  numbering  over  10,- 
000 — will  be  consolidated  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  estimated  300  to  350  prime 
sponsors, 

OCCUPATIONAL      UPCRAOINC 

Title  II  Instructs  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  assist  private  and  public  employ- 
ers in  meeting  the  costs — up  to  90  per- 
cent— of  providing  their  employees  with 
the  education  and  skills  needed  to  qualify 
for  better  jobs.  Under  this  section,  an 
employer  can  apply  for  Federal  funds 
to  aid  him  in  training  his  employees  for 
advancement.  Thus,  new  employment  op- 
portunities will  result  at  the  entry  level. 

PUBLIC     SEBVICC     EMPLOYMENT 

Of  particular  interest  to  local  govern- 
ments, which  may  be  understaffed  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds,  is  title  m.  This  .sec- 
tion allows  prime  sponsors  and  other 
public  agencies  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  fUiancial  assistance  in 
amounts  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
hiring  people  to  work  in  pubUc  service 
jobs.  Opportunities  may  be  available  in 
such  public  service  areas  as  education, 
health,  housing,  mass  transportation, 
conservation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion and.  if  an  agency  cannot  afford  to 
hire  such  personnel.  It  may  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  them. 

KXPANDES    JOB    OPPORTUNmXS 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  programs  that 
have  proven  successful  must  be  not  only 
continued,  but  expanded.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Operation  Mainstream, 
and  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters, and  other  organizations  have  pro- 
vided effective  services  to  individuals  and 
communities  and  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  many  of  our  citizens.  To  reach 
the  Mexican- American  community,  we  In 
the  West  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
organizations  as  Operation  SER — also 
known  as  Jobs  for  Progress — and  the 
Mexican-American  Opportunities  Foun- 
dation. 

Tlie  objectives  of  SER  are  to  broaden 
employment  opportunities:  to  provide 
programs  of  Job  placement  and  training: 
to  devise  techniques  and  methods  of 
reaching,  stimulating,  and  involving  the 
communities  in  solutions  of  their  prob- 
lems :  to  provide  guidance  and  assistance 
in  establishing  local  programs  of  basic 
education,  vocational  education,  and 
other  related  subjects :  to  assist  the  states 
in  personnel  recruitment:  and  to  aid  in 
the  relocation  of  disadvantaged  persons 
wishing  to  move  where  jote  are  more 
plentiful. 

Operation  SER  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  meeting  the  employment 
needs  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity and  I  feel  that  its  role  must  be 
continued  in  order  to  help  people  who  are 
determined  to  help  theinselves. 

The  Mexican-American  Opportunities 
Foundation  is  also  operating  successfully 
in  job-training  and  bilingual  education 
programs.  Their  efforts  have  given  hope 
to    disadvantaged    Mexican-Americans, 


and  they  have  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  thousands  through  Job-place- 
ment and  training. 

I  am  confident  that  these  programs 
will  continue  to  aid  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  by  improving  tlieir  slulls 
and  talents  so  that  they  will  find  mean- 
ingful employment  in  the  labor  force. 

UORDClllNC   OP  pmtoBmES 

An  area  which  I  feel  is  extremely  im- 
portant, especially  to  those  of  us  from 
California,  is  the  pUght  of  those  who 
have  been  laid-off  due  to  cutbacks  in  de- 
fense and  space  contracts.  We  must  put 
the.ie  industries  back  on  their  feet  by  en- 
couraging them  and  by  providing  incen- 
tives to  redirect  a  portion  of  their  re- 
sources and  technology  toward  the  com- 
mercial market. 

While  maintaining  a  defense  posture 
second  to  none,  we  must  ease  the  transi- 
tion of  men  and  resources  to  civilian- 
oriented  activities.  The  tremendous  re- 
source of  personnel  with  experience  and 
knowledge  must  be  channeled  into  fields 
which  win  improve  the  quaUty  of  life  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  Housing,  pollution 
control,  and  mass  transportation  are  but 
a  few  of  the  fields  that  our  scientific  and 
technical  community  can  enter. 

I  was  pleased  to  co-author  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1970  which  aims  at  helping  the  aerospace 
and  defense  industries  convert  a  part  of 
its  resources  and  talent  from  defense- 
related  activities  to  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. This  bill,  while  establishing  pro- 
grams of  retraining  and  education,  also 
directs  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  assist  small  business  firms  in 
achieving  conversion  by  providing  tech- 
nical grants,  loon  guarantees,  and  inter- 
est assistance  payments. 

While  I  feel  that  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act,  HJl.  19519,  is  a  progres- 
sive measure,  I  feel  that  In  the  coming 
months  we  must  enact  legislation  aiding 
the  industries  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  national  defense,  and  in 
our  conquest  of  space,  to  convert  a  part 
of  their  talents  to  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  support  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
19519  and  call  attention  to  the  desperate 
need  of  the  older  person  for  training  and 
employment  under  this  bill. 

Senior  citizens  have  been  constantly 
underrepresented  in  manpower  programs 
with  resulting  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment for  that  age  group.  For  instance, 
unemployment  for  persons  55  to  64  rose 
an  alarming  90  percent  from  Januai-y 
1969  to  September  1970. 

Apart  from  meeting  the  economic 
needs  of  senior  citizens,  the  senior  com- 
munity service  project  operated  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging,  has  insured 
the  personal  dignity  of  older  persons  in 
Maine.  For  instance,  19  aides  were  a.s- 
signed  to  community  action  agencies  in 
so-called  hunger  counties  where  they 
assisted  in  certifying  approximately  38.- 
000  people  for  surplus  foods  in  areas 
where  there  had  been  no  similar  pro- 
grams. 

As  uidicated,  tlie  Maine  senior  com- 
munity service  project  has  demon- 
strated that  employment  and  productive 
activity  can  be  a  major  source  of  positive 
health  for  many  older  persons. 
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In  a  period  of  expanded  need  for  com- 
munity sen'ices.  the  experience  and  skilis 
of  older  workers  can  be  effectively  utl- 
lixed  is  demonstrated  through  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  older  persons  employed 
as  aides  in  the  Maine  senior  community 
service  project. 

Mr.  COKELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJi.  19519.  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11620.  a  simi- 
lar manpower  measure.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  original  bill  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation  that  this  Cham- 
ber is  considering  today. 

This  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1910.  represents  a  major 
advance  over  the  existing  approaches  in 
manpower  programs.  Let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize the  provisions  of  this  bill: 

In  title  I  there  is  the  consolidation  of 
manpower  programs;  specifically  those 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  manpower  training  will  be 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Sec- 
retary can  provide  these  services  through 
local  prime  sponsors;  that  Is,  State  of- 
ficials, city  officials  of  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  100.000  or  more,  and  officials 
representing  a  combination  of  clOes  of 
100.000.  and  so  forth.  It  is  to  be  noted 
tiiat  the  local  area  applicatlorus  take 
precedence  over  those  of  the  SUte.  This 
could  be  a  distinct  advantage — having 
the  program  administered  at  the  local 
level  with  oversight  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  Increased  flexibihty  of  deUvery  will 
hopefully  assure  a  better  end  product. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  of  the  trainees  are  pro- 
tected. There  is  a  specific  provision  for 
proper  working  conditions,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  training  allowances 
that  approach  the  minimum  wage. 

In  Utle  n  of  this  legislaUon  there  is  a 
specific  provision  for  occupational  up- 
grading. Tliia  feature  of  ttiis  bill  Is  a  defi- 
nite addition  to  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams. There  is  nothing  more  frustrating 
than  a  worker  being  locked  into  a  po- 
sition without  possibilities  lor  advance- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislaUon 
wiU  make  upward  mobility  a  reality  for 
the  many  workers  who  have  the  motiva- 
tion to  advance  but  no  opportunity  for 
continued  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  economy  that  has 
a  5  6-percent  unemployment  rate,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  place  all  our 
efforts  on  Job  training  for  nonexistent 
Jobs.  Yet  even  with  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rale,  many  vital  tasks  are  not  being 
completed  in  areas  such  as  education 
health,  environment,  neighborhood  im- 
provement, and  mass  transportation 
These  areas  need  qualified  personnel  but 
there  remains  a  lack  of  funds  for  such 
programs.  TiUe  ni  of  this  bill  attempts 
to  provide  personnel  for  jobs  in  such 
ai-eas  that  I  have  mentioned  as  well  as 
provide  training  so  that  employees  can 
upgrade  theii  skills.  This  puMle  service 
employment  provision  holds  great  iroten- 
tial  for  the  future. 

Since  there  is  no  universally  applicable 
method  for  Job  training  but  this  biU  en- 
ooui-ages  new  direcUons  and  InnovaUve 
planning.  Por  example.  In  title  I  there  is 
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a  provision  for  increased  local  control  of 
programs,  subject  to  Federal  review: 
Title  rv  provides  for  continual  research 
and  development  in  manpower  programs 
and  for  the  centralization  of  labor  sup- 
ply and  demand  Information. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  far-reacliiDg  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislaUon,  I  am 
very  concerned  with  the  manpower  pol- 
icy now  in  existence.  Tlie  existing  poUcy 
in  the  United  States  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  confused.  The  manpower  pro- 
grams now  in  effect,  although  well  in- 
tended, overlap  and  yet  have  left  gaps. 
This  has  led  to  gross  inefficiency,  and 
wasted  funds.  Funds  of  those  programs 
have  been  pigeonholed,  thus  preventing 
Individual  communities  from  adapting 
the  programs  to  their  individual  needs. 
Finally,  there  has  been  poor  coordina- 
tion between  State,  local,  and  Federal 
administrators. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  manpower  program  in- 
stead of  a  splintered  one.  It  will  reach 
more  than  the  disadvantaged.  It  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  any  and  all 
persons  for  the  further  education  and 
training  that  is  needed  for  the  employ- 
ment that  best  suits  their  talents. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
decentralized  administration  is  essential! 
This  act  provides  for  the  services  to  be 
admintttered  on  State  and  local  levels. 
This  will  result  in  a  program  tliat  is  na- 
Uonwide  yet  highly  individualized.  It 
will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  particular 
needs  of  a  commurjty,  yet  will  be  cen- 
tralized enough  to  prevent  an  overlap- 
ping of  services  in  an  area. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  flexi- 
ble funding.  Again,  this  will  permit  the 
specialized  administration  that  Is  req- 
uisite to  any  effecUve  large-scale  pro- 
gram. Every  commuiiity  has  different 
resources  and  different  demands.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  each  community 
also  requires  different  remedies. 

For  the  economic  potential  of  the 
United  States  to  be  met,  the  economic 
potential  of  each  Individual  must  be  met. 
Every  person  must  have  the  opportunltty 
to  fulfill  his  potential.  Otherwise  the 
United  States  is  a  loser,  too. 

This  bin  provides  the  comprehensive 
reform  that  is  needed  now.  Training  op- 
portunlOes  will  be  made  available  to  all 
who  require  them.  The  system  of  de- 
livery of  manpower  services  has  been 
improved  and  noncategorlcal  funding 
has  been  provided  for. 

It  is  a  goal  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  employment  for 
anyone  seeking  work.  This  legislation 
will  help  to  meet  this  goal  in  the  most 
expedient  way. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Chairman,  man- 
power training  programs  since  1961  have 
multiplied  and  proUferated  rather  hap- 
hazardly. No  longer  are  they  limited  to 
providing  job  skULs  for  only  the  -hard 
core"  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
Now  there  are  programs  to  help  service- 
men reenter  civilian  life,  programs  to 
keep  teenagers  In  school,  programs  to 
rehabilitate  ex-conrtcts.  programs  to  re- 
train wori^ers  displaced  by  technological 
change  and  programs  to  help  the  seml- 
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skilled  get  better  paying  jobs.  Still,  it  is 
clear  that  not  all  Americans  seeking  em- 
ployment can  find  suitable  Jobs. 

The  manpower  training  bill  represents 
a  muItl-pronged  administrative  attack 
upon  employment  and  the  rigidity  In- 
efficiency, duplication  and  lack  of  coor- 
dination among  the  different  manpower 
training  programs.  By  transferring  ma- 
jor administrative  responsibility  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  State  and 
local  authorities,  funds  should  reach  lo- 
cal communities  more  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  consolidates  local 
manpower  training  programs  Into  a  sin- 
gle comprehensive  program.  Program 
sponsorship  becomes  a  function  of  State 
and  local  governments  Instead  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  twofold:  It  creates  a  more 
effective  local  delivery  system  and  makes 
funding  criteria  more  flexible. 

That  there  is  a  shortage  of  entry-level 
employment  opportunlUes  In  prlvat- 
buslness  and  Industry  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. By  encouraging  employers  to 
retrain  workers  for  advancement  to  more 
responsible  and  better  paying  Jobs,  title 
n  will  Increase  the  number  of  entry-level 
positions  available  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers. 

Additional  Job  opportunities  will  be 
created  through  the  Public  Employment 
Service.  PSE  Jobs  are  not  'make  work- 
Jobs  but  jobs  which  will  begin  to  fulfill 
unfilled  public  needs  in  health,  recrea- 
tion, public  safety,  street  and  park  main- 
tenance, rural  development,  beautiflca- 
tlon,  conservation  and  transportation 
MuniclpaUtlea  estimate  that  there  are 
at  least  140,000  Jobs  now  in  education, 
health,  ix>llce,  tire  and  sanitation  de- 
partments which  can  be  filled  by 
people  without  technical  or  professional 
training. 

Many  of  these  essential  services  are 
not  provided  by  municipalities  and  pub- 
lic institutions  at  the  present  time  sim- 
ply because  they  lack  revenues  to  meet 
an  expanded  payroll.  Under  the  Public 
Employment  Service  provision,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices. Local  communities  pay  the  re- 
mainder. In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
support,  however,  jobs  must  be  demon- 
strably Justifiable  on  their  own  merits. 
Irrespective  of  emploj-ment  statfcitlcs. 

Employment  in  public  service  jobs  'Kill 
help  the  chronically  unemployed  acquire 
the  work  habits  and  occupational  skills 
needed  for  subsequent  work  with  private 
employers  and  provide  temporary  relief 
for  workers  laid  off  from  other  jobs. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  a  computerized 
job  bank  for  identifying  and  matching 
manpower  needs  and  manix)wer  re- 
sources at  the  local.  State  and  Federal 
level.  The  purpose  of  the  job  bank  is  to 
expedite  the  referral  of  qualified  job  ap- 
plicants to  suitable  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Although  Job  bank  data  will  be 
available  to  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployers, the  bank  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
place private  employment  agencies.  Its 
primary  puipose  is  to  get  more  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls 
In  .ihort  then,  the  House  blU  Trill  not 
only     coordinate     existing     manpower 
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training  programs  and  correct  many  ad- 
ministrative deficiencies  but  also  help  to 
reduce  imemployment.  Therefore,  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  19519. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act,  H.R.  1BSI9,  will  enable  the  commu- 
nity service  program  for  senior  ciUzens, 
such  as  the  one  I  am  familiar  with  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  continue  and  perhaps 
expand  to  incorporate  even  a  wider  range 
of  services  for  the  community.  The  Senior 
Citizens  Center  of  tlie  Greater  Dayton 
Area  operates  the  Senior  AIDES  Program 
for  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  program,  begun  in  March  1969, 
employs  62  of  the  elderly  poor  in  12  dif- 
ferent commimity  service  agencies.  These 
senior  aides  are  performing  a  broad 
range  of  tasks — from  homemaker  and 
hospital  aides  to  teacher  and  infant  care 
aides — necessary  to  community  life.  For 
example,  they  assist  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  caring  for  the  too- 
often  forgotten  membeis  of  the  Dayton 
community— the  mentally  retarded  at 
the  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Re- 
tardation, the  tmderprivileged  at  the 
West  Dayton  Self-Help  Center,  the  lonely 
at  the  Dayton  State  Hospital,  and  the 
preschool  children  of  working  mothers. 
Earning  approximately  $2.15  an  hour 
and  working  far  more  than  the  20  hours 
for  which  they  are  paid,  the  aides  have 
been  able  to  help  themselves  as  well  as 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dayton  has  demon- 
strated a  great  need  for  the  services  cur- 
rently being  extended  to  the  community 
by  the  senior  aides.  Scores  of  other  com- 
munities similar  to  Dayton  have  re- 
quested senior  aides  help.  The  needs  will 
be  partlaUy  filled  by  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
the  community  service  employment 
programs  for  senior  citizens  In  HM. 
19519.  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 
These  employment  programs  for  low- 
income  elderly  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  communities.  For  example,  in  my 
home  district  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Project 
Involve  is  the  agency  that  sponsors  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  sen- 
ior aides  program. 

Employed  by  the  program  are  60  senior 
aides  in  outreach  efforts  which  seek  out 
elderly  poor  in  desperate  need  of  help 
and  giiidance.  Project  Involve  is  part  of 
the  inner  city  development  project  of  the 
Community  Relations-Social  Develop- 
ment Commission  in  Milwaukee  County. 
As  a  result  of  having  the  senior  aides 
project  In  Milwaukee,  other  commimity 

programs  have  been  greatly  enhanced 

such  as  the  recently  OEO-funded  senior 
opportunity  services  project. 

Part  of  the  senior  aides  outreach  work 
Involves  calling  on  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance In  areas  ranging  from  welfare, 
medical  care,  food  stamps  or  emej'gency 
food  to  basic  homemaker  assistance,  and 
legal  assistance.  Frequently,  these  aides 
simply  help  to  ease  the  loneliness  of  those 
who  live  alone.  Occasionally  the  welfare 
department  utilize  the  senior  aides  in 
making  visits  in  cases  determining  need 
and  assistance. 
Senior   aides   reach   out   with    ready 


hands  of  help  in  many  directions.  In  1 
month's  time,  for  in.'itance,  senior  aides 
contacted  over  1.220  elderly  citizens  with 
follow  up  services  to  more  than  1.050 
elderly  poor.  These  senior  aides,  with  a 
variety  of  educational  and  employment 
backgrounds,  have  each  developed  dis- 
tinctive service  skills  or  benefit  to  the 
elderly.  The  fact  that  they  themselves 
are  older  is  an  Important  quality  In  the 
aides,  as  they  have  more  rapport  with 
the  elderly  poor  in  the  understanding  of 
their  problems. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  the  elderly 
poor  of  Milwaukee  that  the  senior  aides 
project,  and  the  operational  scope  of 
Project  Involve,  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. This  program's  contribution  has 
had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  important 
work  of  identifying  and  responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  community.  We 
cannot  forget  these  people  who  have  been 
the  backbone  of  our  society  for  so  many 
years  and  who  deserve  to  Uve  their  lives 
with  meaning  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  DWifER.  Mr.  Chairman,  present- 
ly over  20  different  manpower  programs 
exist  wtilch  are  in  desperate  need  of  co- 
ordination and  reorganization.  In  recent 
years,  this  need  has  become  even  more 
apparent,  and  we  have  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  definite  need  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  manpower  pol- 
icy. I  am  convinced  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today — the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act — will  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

This  bipartisan  compromise  was  re- 
ported from  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  only  last  month.  Very 
briefly,  it  will  provide  employment  op- 
portututles  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  the  education  and  training 
nece-ssary  for  the  attainment  of  that  in- 
dividual's highest  potential. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  season- 
ally adjusted  imemployment  rate  for 
October  was  5.6  pereent.  for  September 
5,5  percent,  for  August  5.1  percent,  and 
for  July  5  percent,  the  Congress  must 
move  swiftly  to  curb  this  spirallng  con- 
dition. I  am.  therefore,  pleased  the  full 
House  membership  has  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  bUl  HJl.  19519,  and  I  take 
this  time  to  urge  tlie  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  far  too  often  the 
State  and  local  bodies  are  unable  to  bring 
their  expertise  to  a  problem  which  the 
Federal  Goverament  deems  necessary  to 
eliminate.  However,  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  capitalizes  upon  the  re- 
sources of  these  bodies.  The  bill  is  flexi- 
ble, noncategorlcal  and,  unlike  many  of 
our  Federal  programs,  decentralizes  the 
administration  of  this  progiam.  In  this 
way,  the  manpower  program  will  better 
meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munities by  enlisting  their  help.  At  the 
same  time,  it  reserves  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  responsiblUty  for 
assuring  that  these  sponsors  maintain 
a  commitment  to  further  the  bill's 
purposes. 

The  legislation  also  makes  significant 
gains  in  improving  our  present  manpower 
prograjns  by  consolidating  many  of 
them  into  a  comprehensive  services  sys- 
tem. It  also  implements  this  program 
as  an  economic  stabilizer. 
Finally,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 


Act  provides  for  a  national  computer- 
ized job  bank — a  proposal  I  Yave  long 
advocated. 

However,  there  Is  one  section  to  which 
I  should  now  like  to  draw  attenUon.  Sec- 
tion 104.  subsection  la).  states  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  comprehensive 
services  programs,  an  area  must  main- 
tain a  population  of  100,000  or  more  or, 
in  conjunction  with  other  areas,  estab- 
lish such  a  population.  I  am  certainly 
hopcfyl  that  this  measure  will  receive 
broad  interpretation  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Por  example.  Plalnfleld.  N.J..  popula- 
tion 55.000,  would  not  be  eligible  tor  as- 
sistance despite  the  fact  it  is  a  recognized 
labor  market  unless  it  is  permitted  to  join 
with  surroimding  communities.  There- 
fore, it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  with  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  Compichensive  Manpower 
Act  goes  a  broad  interpretation  of  this 
particular  section.  Without  it.  such  cities 
as  Plainfield  would  certainly  be  slighted 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  Udall)  for  yielding,  thereby 
pei-mitting  me  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  him,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  Mr.  Steiges  regarding  the  very  suc- 
cessful SER  manpower  training  program 
that  has  helped  so  many  Mexican-Amer- 
ican and  Spanish-speaking  people  ac- 
quire jobs  and  subsequently  enhance 
their  ability  to  improve  their  standard  of 
lining. 

I  believe  tills  legislative  history  made 
in  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Uoiii  and 
Mr.  O'Hara.  the  principal  author  of  the 
bill,  is  important  in  order  to  estabUsh 
the  intent  of  the  House  regarding  Uie 
ability  of  programs,  like  SER,  to  con- 
tinue unmolested  and  undisturbed.  This 
assurance  strengthens  the  legislation,  in 
my  Judgment. 

In  order  to  clarify  and  convey  the  suc- 
cess story  of  the  SER  program.  I  want  to 
read  Into  the  Record  a  recent  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  news  release  describ- 
ing Operation  SER  because  it  clearly 
illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  the 
right  kind  of  program  direction.  Span- 
ish-speaking and  surnamed  people  arc 
a  wonderful  and  very  proud  people  that 
I  have  enjoyed  working  with.  The  under- 
lying philosophy  of  SER  is  sound  and 
has  great  potential. 

Having  said  this,  I  now  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Recohd  the  following  con- 
tents of  the  Labor  Department  news 
release: 

THiRTfarN  Thopsano  iktrXJCAM-AunUCANS 
V/ut   Jobs   Tmrouch    Opebation   SER 

A  lliree-year  struggle  to  form  m  Mexican 
American  seu-hclp  organisation  that  so  far 
lias  readied,  counseled,  trained,  registered 
and  placed  nearly  13,000  workers  is  told  In  the 
1970  report  o(  Operation  SER. 

Tile  report,  announced  today  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.. 
outlines  the  history,  problems  and  accom- 
plishments oi  the  Labor  Department-funded 
program. 

SER  (Service,  Employment  and  Redevelop- 
ment) originally  was  called  Jobs  for  Progress. 
Inc.,  but  soon  was  r«fered  to  by  tlie  acronym 
SER.  which  In  Spanish  means  "to  be."  SER 
was  formed  in  1966  by  the  League  of  t;nued 
Latin  American  Citizens  (LtJLAC)  and  the 
American  OI  Forum. 

SER  is  run  by  Hlspanos  and  fo<^u<res  on 
urbnn  areas  of  Ave  southwestern  States — 
Arizona.   California.   Colorado,    New   Mexico 
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»nd    Texat— where    the    Sp*nlah-surnamed 
popiUKClon  Is  more  than  five  milUon. 

Cultuml  differences,  langua^  barriers, 
economic  discrlminfttion  and  problems  evolv- 
ing from  a  chanRe  from  rural  to  urban  so- 
ciety can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  by 
uttllxing  the  internal  leadership  structure  of 
the  Mexican  American  conununities.  This  u 
the  premise  of  the  intenalfled  manpower  or- 
ganisation. 

SER  worlc*  with  community  groups  to  get 
disadvantaged.  Jobless,  or  under -employed 
Mexican  Americans  Into  the  mainstream 
through  economic  betterment  SER  supple- 
ments the  role  of  regional  social  services, 
manpower  agencies  and  institutions  in  the 
field  of  Jobs. 

The  manpower  program  reported  U  placed 
the  12.781  people  In  five  States  divided  thus- 
Arlzona.  3.223;  California.  2.089:  Colorado 
1.410;  New  Mexico.  1.877.  and  Texas.  4^12. 
An  additional  870  placements  were  not  doc- 
umented by  State, 

A  study  of  7.970  persona  that  SER  placed 
m  jobs  during  the  three  years  showed  that 
about  half  of  them  were  placed  In  Jobs  that 
paid  at  least  what  they  had  been  making  be- 
fore they  were  unemployed.  The  other  half 
found  Jobs  that  paid  substanrially  more  than 
before.  The  survey  showed  also  that  the 
'stepup"  occurred  mainly  for  persons  in  the 
t3.000  range — the  area  on  the  border  of  pov- 
erty and  non-poverty. 

According  to  the  report  filed  by  Opera- 
tion SER,  the  program  has  demonstrated  that 
Federal  funds  invested  in  such  a  project  can 
produce  a  high  immediate  return  in  new  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  and  In  the  development 
of  new  skills  for  the  underemployed. 
Some  other  points  made  tn  the  report: 
Many  areas  of  the  Southwest  have  tradi- 
tionally hired  Mexican  Americans  only  for 
the  most  unakuied  categories  of  work  Con- 
sequently, prevailing  wages  have  been  rerv 
low.  ■' 

Further  use  of  the  SER  SkllU  Bank  network 
Is  expected  to  help  increase  both  the  rate  of 
placements  and  the  efficiency  of  local  train- 
ing projects.  (No  SER  project  had  dropouts 
from  skills  training  that  exceeded  20  percent 
and  It  often  ran  as  little  as  five  percent  1 

In  the  three  years  of  the  program,  there 
haa  been  a  notable  Improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  referrals,  counseling,  and  prevocatlonal 
training. 

The  program  has  countered  sureotypes 
and  proved  to  some  large  private  companies 
that  Mexican  Americans  are  as  "teachable" 
as  any  other  group. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  past  has  been 
the  small  number  of  entry-level  Jobs  the 
Mexican  American  has  had  to  compete  for. 
It  was  Important  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Mexican  American  community  that  it  could 
work  With  the  Pederai  Government  to  help 
Itself.  •^ 

t€>cal  community  participation  and  In- 
volvement in  the  development  of  the  SER 
effort  la  buiit  into  the  structure  of  SER 
boords  of  directors  to  allow  for  -maximum 
feasible  part  lei  pat  i  on - 

It  was  found  that  materials  on  Mexican 
American  manpower  were  literally  nonex- 
istent. A  registration  form  for  the  Skills  Bank 
waa  developed  in  cooperauon  with  the  Re- 
gional Skills  Bank  to  provide  data  on  reirls- 
trants.  * 

Problems  that  SER  staff  had  to  overcome 
Included  establishing  credibility  and  compe- 
tence, avoiding  interference  with  established 
effective  channels,  and  convincing  local  com- 
munities that  the  SER  effort  was  neither 
"tokenism"  nor  political. 

Onfavorable  atutudes  that  extend  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  were  compounded 
and  complicated  by  the  cultural  and  lan- 
guage differences  that  make  communication 
dimculc. 

One  way  to  overcome  some  of  the  dlCDcuN 
ties    was    an    intensive    couaaellng    of    the 
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trainee  for  both  objective  and  personality 
difficulties  and  a  strong  conscious  effort  to 
Instill  Individual,  community  and  ethnic 
pride. 

There  was  a  heavy  emphasis  on  short- 
term  goals  and  a  conscientious  effort  to  see 
that  the  Individuals  kept  worklnir  toward 
these  goals. 

SER  counselors  and  admlnlstraUve  per- 
sonnel use  self-identlBcaUon  as  Mexican- 
Americans  to  very  great  advantage.  In  addi- 
tion, they  can  -pu-sh"  trainees  and  regis- 
trants in  a  manner  that  Is  quite  beyond  the 
ability  o(  Anglo-American  personnel. 

When  trainee  characteristlce  were  studied 
In  September  1968,  it  was  lound  that  of  the 
1,029  trainees  then  in  SER  classes  (skills 
tralmng  and  various  types  of  prejob  train- 
ing) 85.1  percent  were  heads  of  households. 
Eleven  percent  were  welfare  recipients  at  the 
time  they  entered  the  training. 

In  ethnic  composition  90  percent  were 
Mexican  American,  4  19  percent  were  Negro 
and  4  0  percent  Anglo.  Of  this  group,  98  per- 
cent had  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
The  average  grade  attainment  was  the  sisth 
In  a  substantial  manner,  SER  "haa  demon- 
strated that  a  wide  base  of  support  through 
the  Involvement  of  Mexican  American  civic 
organizations  is  possible  at  very  small  cost 
in  administrative  friction." 

Operation  SER  has  demonstrated  that  the 
existing  base  of  pnbUc  agencies  is  well 
served  by  a  Pederai  program  that  utilises 
their  services  and  yet  provides  an  extra 
measure  of  Mexican  American  sensitivity. 
These  agencies  gain  more  effective  outreach 
and  confidence  from  the  community. 

The  study  pointed  out  that  there  are  still 
many  problems  to  he  solved.  Some  clUes  with 
massive  Mexican  American  populations  are 
•till  not  being  reached  by  local  projecu. 
Their  problems  are  compounded  by  not  hav- 
ing skills  and  very  often  Uttle  abUlty  to 
communicate  In  English. 

The  Regional  Offlce  of  Operation  SER  is 
located  In  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  NIcandro  P, 
Juarez  is  executive  director,  Alfonso  O  San- 
chez of  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Board  of  Directors 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  Opera- 
tion SER  Is  a  Mexican-American  self- 
help  organization  which  actively  coun- 
sels, trains,  registers,  and  places  workers 
in  various  types  of  jobs  in  five  Southwest- 
em  States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Arizona, 

SBK  was  not  menUoned  in  the  House 
version  of  the  Comprehemive  Man- 
power Act,  The  need,  however,  for  this 
type  of  program  is  weU  established  and 
could  and  should  be  included  In  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today, 

„™"'"  *""  "'^'  ^^  Congress  means 
SER  to  be  funded,  I  trust  it  will  be 

Mr,  HANNA,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  commend  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  the  worthy 
activities  of  an  organization  known  as 
SER— services,  employment,  and  rede- 
velopment. This  organization,  as  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona 
has  noted,  is  composed  of  an  energetic 
and  committed  group  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  are  diligently  endeavoring  to 
better  their  position  and  tho.se  of  their 
brothers  in  this  great  country, 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  a  county 
which  is  benefiting  from  SER,  The  plight 
of  my  Mexican-American  constituents 
has  been  significantly  improved  in  the 
years  this  group  has  been  in  operation, 

1  am  relieved  to  hear  the  author  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act,  state  that  It  is 


the  intent  of  this  measure  to  cover  SER 
I  hold  hopes,  however,  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  wUl  specifically  include 
in  the  final  bill  the  needed  funding  and 
commitment  to  the  SER  program, 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  in  Flor- 
ida have,  for  a  long  time,  been  concerned 
with  stronger  employment  and  training 
programs  and  we  have  felt  that  much  of 
this  could  best  be  accomplished  at  the 
State  levels,  I  am  confident  that  this  ob- 
jective is  shared  by  a  great  many  others. 
We  feel  that  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  Pederai 
tax  dollars  in  these  areas  is  through  the 
active  cooperation  and  participation  o' 
the  SUte  agencies  which  deal  with  these 
subjects.  The  employment  security 
agency  in  the  SUte  of  Florida  has  been 
the  prime  partner  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  providing  such  services. 

We  have  noted,  however,  a  current 
trend  away  from  the  dependence  on 
State  agencies  and  a  corresponding  ex- 
pansion of  the  activity  of  the  Pederai 
agencies  in  these  fields  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere.  This  Is  disappoinUng,  We  had 
hoped  that  new  legislation.  Instead  of 
emphasizing  tliis  trend,  would  revise  the 
Pederai  administrative  framework  to 
provide  necessary  funds  to  support  man- 
power programs  through  responsible 
roles  within  the  State  agencies.  We  think 
this  legislation  should  Insure  a  healthy 
level  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
between  State  and  local  officials.  We 
want  emphasis  on  maximum  utilization 
of  the  agencies  which  can  make  best  use 
of  the  experience  and  knowledge  avail- 
able in  whatever  field. 

We  do  not  think  that  H.R,  19519  would 
move  In  the  right  direction.  We  think  It 
would  aggravate  the  problems  which  al- 
ready have  been  noted.  Rather  than  es- 
Ubllshlng  a  pubUc  service  employment 
program  geared  to  move  people  oil  of  un- 
employment and  welfare  rolls  and  into  a 
competitive  labor  market,  it  proposes  a 
self-perpetuating  bureaucracy  of  its  own 
by  guaranteeing  a  public  service  em- 
ployee either  the  entry  wage  or  the  pre- 
vailing wage,  whichever  is  higher,  for  his 
particular  occupation,  Certamly  this  af- 
fords Uttle  inducement  to  seek  a  similar 
Job  in  a  competitive  field  without  the 
security  of  a  guarantee.  As  well,  this  pub- 
lic service  program  would  guarantee  the 
employee  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  workmen's  compensation 
benefits.  Therefore,  in  many  cases,  he  is 
better  off  in  his  newly  created  Federal 
job  than  he  could  be  in  the  compeutlve 
market  and  certainly  he  enjoys  a  greater 
sense  of  security  under  this  plan. 

This  bill  does  Uttle  to  establish  respon- 
sibiUty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  their 
chief  executives,  to  plan,  develop,  and 
administer  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  objectives  outlined  in  the  act.  It  does 
little  to  improve  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  State  and  local  oflS- 
cials  or  to  make  economy  out  of  existing 
resources  and  personnel  in  the  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies.  Instead,  this 
legislation  advances  the  proposition  of 
overweighting  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  authority  to  circumvent  the  Gov- 
ernor   and    the    employment    security 
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agency,  going  direct  to  local  govemine 
officials  to  negotiate  a  contract  for  the 
funding  of  a  local  manpower  plan.  In 
fact,  the  only  requirement  Imposed  on  a 
local  governing  official  suggesting  that 
his  plan  be  coordinated  at  all  is  that 
which  states  that  the  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  community  action 
agency.  As  you  may  know,  community 
action  program  agencies  act  as  Inde- 
pendent contractors  with  the  national 
office  and  have  no  obligation  to  reconcile 
or  coordinate  their  activities  with  State 
agency  officials. 

The  Department  of  Labor  advises  that 
this  bill  will  increase  the  role  of  the  em- 
ployment security  agency  and  that  it 
makes  more  money  available  for  man- 
power services.  While  this  Is  true,  it  Is 
also  more  Important  to  note  that  there  is 
no  expectation  that  the  employment  se- 
curity agency's  authority  for  executing 
its  responsibilities  will  increase,  rather 
that  they  will  be  diminished  and  agency 
resources   more   greatly   used    by   local 
prime  sponsors  without  regard  to  exist- 
ing program  priorities  to  be  administered 
by  the  State.  It  Is  also  not  unreasonable 
to  anticipate  that  any  extra  fimds  ap- 
propriated will  be  more  than  absorbed 
In  the  substantial  increase  in  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  number  of  prime  sponsors 
eligible  to  operate  under  this  program. 
I  consider  it  unfortunate  that  this  leg- 
islation has  come  to  the  floor  at  this  late 
hour  in  the  congressional  session.  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  recommitted  and  that 
a  more  workmanlike  job  be  done  in  the 
next  Congress  when  there  will  be  ample 
opportimity  for  full  and  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  measure  and  its  objectives. 
Mr.     ALBERT.     Mr.     Chairman,     In 
Potcau.    Okla..    there    are    few   Pederai 
programs  that  excite  people.  The  alpha- 
bet of  Washington  is  not  understood. 
But  they  do  know  about  a  program  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  called  Green 
Thimab.  It  Is  something  that  everyone 
understands  because  it  reaches  to  the 
heart  of  the  problems  of  the  community. 
The  same  is  true  in  Stlgler  and  many 
other  towns  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  There 
are  men  who  have  worked  hard  aU  tiieir 
lives  and  now  at  age  60  or  70  find  them- 
selves without  a  job  and  without  enough 
to  live  on.  Green  Thumb  provides  them 
an  alternative  to  pover^  or  welfare — a 
job.  It  provides  jobs  in  public  service. 
They  do  not  earn  a  lot,  only  $1,600  a 
year,  but  it  Is  $1,600  they  have  earned 
and  not  taken  from  welfare.  These  men 
build  parks  and  carry  out  conservation 
projects.  They  renovate  commimity  and 
historical  sites.  With  their  hands  and 
skills  they  make  eastern  Oklahoma  a 
better  place  to  live.  They  get  training 
and  help  in  getting  jobs  outside  the  pro- 
gram. Some  of  them  make  it  in  full-time 
employment  in  local  industry.  Others, 
while  not  yet  getting  jobs  in  other  em- 
ployment, are  making  it  with  dignity 
and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Everyone  Is  proud  of  Green  Thumb 
in  eastern  Oklahoma.  There  is  some- 
thing stirring  in  seeing  proud  men  build- 
ing a  new  psu-k,  planting  trees,  or  de- 


veloping B  nature  trail.  Eastern  Okla- 
homa has  seen  Green  Thumb,  and  has 
accepted  it  as  the  pilot  demonstration 
for  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 

I  suggest  this  kind  of  public  service 
employment  and  the  bill  before  the 
House  today.  In  order  that  all  Members 
may  know  of  the  benefits  of  the  Green 
Thumb  program  to  southeastern  Okla- 
homa, I  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  McAlester 
Democrat  or  the  Green  Thumb  program 
in  McCurtain,  Okla. : 

McCt7KTAIh  Spobts  a  New  Citt  Park 
Not  nmny  towns  the  size  of  McCiirtaIn, 
Oklataoma  (population  528)  can  sport  a  new 
city-owned  park  and  outdoor-recreaUon  cen- 
ter. 

"We  would  have  never  been  able  to  buUd 
the  new  park,  either."  said  the  energetic 
mayor  of  McCurtain,  Mrs.  Nellie  May.  "It 
It  hadn't  been  for  the  labor  provided  through 
the  Qreen  Thumb  program." 

McCurtaln's  new  park  is  located  on  a  60- 
acre  tract  west  of  the  Haskell  County  town 
on  Highway  31.  It  la  buUt  around  a  atrlp- 
mlnlng  pit  lake  which  waa  once  a  safety 
hazard  and  an  eyesore  to  the  community. 
The  lake  now  aerves  as  the  center  of  activity 
for  the  recreation  area. 

The  Oreen  Thumb  program  is  not  an  or- 
ganization of  clvic-mlnded  gardeners  as  the 
name  might  imply,  but  a  labor  and  Job 
training  program  operated  by  Oreen  Thumb. 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Onion. 

State  director  of  Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.,  Is 
Chester  Stone  of  Oklahoma  City. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  blank  stares  when  we 
mention  the  Green  "ITiimib  program,"  Stone 
said,  "but  thl£  la  to  be  expected  with  a  pro- 
gram as  new  as  ours."  The  program  was  in- 
itiated nationwide  la  1904  and  work  waa 
BcUvated  In  Oklahoma  In  March  of   1968. 

Funds  for  Installing  Green  Thumb  proj- 
ecU  like  the  one  located  at  McCurtain  come 
from  contracts  negotiated  annually  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mrs,  May  said  that  area  residents  headed 
up  by  the  local  Extension  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Club  had  contributed  aome  S700  toward 
purchasing  materlala  used  in  the  project. 
She  also  cited  County  Commissioner  Bo- 
land  Smith  for  doing  land  amoothlng  and 
carthmoving  on  the  park. 

"Were  working  with  the  power  company 
now  to  have  the  park  lighted  for  use  In 
the  evenings,"  the  lady  mayor  said. 

The  Haskell  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  donated  500  pine  seed- 
lings to  the  project  that  were  planted  on 
the  strip-pit  spoil  banks. 

Herbert  Banks,  district  conservationist 
with  the  Sou  ConservaUon  service  at  Stlg- 
ler. worked  with  Mrs.  May  in  preparing  a 
conservation  plan  for  development  of  the 
McCurtain  park.  A  soil  survey  and  aerial 
photos  of  the  area  were  used  by  Banks  in 
planning  what  work  would  take  place. 

"In  passing  the  area  prior  to  the  lime  that 
park  Improvement  work  began,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  saw  a  person  in  the  area.  Now 
It  is  in  constant  use  by  local  children,  adults 
and  tourists."  Banks  said. 

"An  undeveloped  strip  pit  and  an  over- 
growth of  brush  and  weeds;  that's  about  all 
that  was  here  when  work  first  started,"  be 
recalled. 

The  brush  and  weeds  are  gone  and  in  their 
place  are  weU-trlmmed  shade  trees,  picnic 
tables,  barbeque  grills,  and  a  swimming  area. 
Roland  Ri^land.  field  supervisor  of  Orwen 
Thumb.  Inc.,  works  with  Stone  on  recruiting 
employees,  "green  thumJjers."  for  the  pro- 
gram. 


•To  qualify  for  ttie  program."  Ragland 
stated,  "a  man  must  be  S6  yeara  of  age  or 
older  and  have  an  income  of  no  more  than 
42000  per  year.  The  national  average  age  of 
participants  is  09  years."  he  said. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  men  past 
normal  retirement  age  can  do  a  topnotch  Job. 
but  the  quality  of  masonry  and  carpentry 
work  done  at  the  McCurtain  project  soeaks 
for  itself.  ^^ 

Jake  Waltem.  70.  Raymond  Shaw,  67.  and 
Qmer  McKinney.  67,  are  representative  of  the 
14  men  working  on  the  McCurtain  Oreen 
Thumb  project-  Each,  by  modem-day  stand- 
ards, is  a  likely  candidate  for  leisurely  re- 
tirement, but  they  find  staying  active  and 
productive  more  to  their  liking. 

"It's  not  often  men  our  age  get  a  chance 
to  work  at  a  full-time  Job."  McKinney  said. 
"Therea  nothing  as  boring  as  sitting 
around  the  houte  looking  for  things  to  do  to 
pass  the  time  away.  This  opportunity  to  get 
outdoors  and  work  regularly  has  suie  meant 
a  lot  to  me."  he  added. 

Shaw  and  Walters  echoed  McKinney'a 
feelings  and  stated  they  were  looking  for- 
ward to  working  as  long  as  their  health  per- 
mitted. 

Stone  commented  that  he  never  ceased  to 
be  amased  by  the  work  his  men  could  do  and 
by  new  akUls  they  could  learn.  "These  picnic 
tables  we  are  building  here  were  designed  by 
one  of  our  employees  down  in  Latimer 
County.  He  dldnt  like  the  design  we  were 
using  earlier  so  he  set  about  to  design  a 
better  one,"  the  director  noted  proudly. 

The  work  being  done  at  McCurtain  is  the 
second  Green  Thumb  project  in  Haskell 
Cotmty.  A  park  renovation  project  was  com- 
pleted at  Stlgler  in  December  of  last  year. 

Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
debate  on  HJl.  19519  today,  some  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  the  view  that  com- 
munity action  agencies  would  move  in 
and  take  over  manpower  programs  gen- 
erally. As  has  been,  I  hope,  adequately 
explained,  the  city  as  a  prime  sponsor  has 
a  priority  claim  over  the  CAA  or  any 
other  applicant  for  prime  sponsorship. 
Only  if  the  mayors  of  these  cities  fail  to 
exercise  their  option,  will  the  CAA's  even 
be  authorized  to  submit  applications. 

As  evidence  of  the  commitment  the 
mayors  of  our  great  cities  have  to  exer- 
cise their  UUt  111  duUes,  I  include  in  the 
Record  telegrams  from  the  mayors  of 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.  Boston,  and 
a  great  many  other  major  cities,  which  I 
have  received  today  supporting  H.R. 
15919.  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities: 

J*CKSOKVHXB.   Pla,. 

November  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Jaues  O'Hass. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Rayburn  Suildinif. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  comprehensive  manpower  act  H.R. 
19519  la  needed  to  provide  local  planning 
and  control  of  Pederai  manpower  programs 
as  Mayor  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  I  strongly 
support  the  concept  and  goaJs  of  HJR.  19SI9. 
Hans  O.  Tanzlck. 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  16.  1970. 
Congressman  James  G-  O'Haka, 
Jtaybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton.  D.C: 

Confirming  my  phone  call  Re  H.R.  19S19. 
Please  be  assured  that  assigning  major  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  resource  allo- 
cation to  the  mayor's  office  would  be  a  long 
and  much  needed  step  in  the  sensible  admin- 
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istration    of    manpower    programs    and    the 
monitoring  of  local  agency  activities. 

KrviN  H.  White.  Mayor  of  Boston. 

CHA-rTANOOCA.  TtNN.. 

NorembtT  16, 1970. 
Representative  John  O'Haba, 
Raybum  House  Office  Butldinp. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  bave  wired  Representatives  Wmiara 
K.  Brock  and  Howard  Baker  asking  their 
support  of  the  O'Hara  Comprehensive  Man- 
power BUI  and  their  opposition  to  crippling 
amendment  to  the  Public  Service  of  Em- 
ployment SecUoD. 

A.  L.  B£NDca, 

Mayor. 

Baltimoke.  Mo.. 
Novemlter  16. 1870. 
Hon  Jambs  O'Hau. 

House  Office  BuildtRjf. 
Washington,  O.C  : 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  o(  the  O'Hara 
Compreheiiaive  Manpower  Act  Bill  a.R  19519 
When  It  comes  before  the  House  tomorrow. 
To  be  opecinc.  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the 
provLMon  In  the  bin  which  provides  for 
Job  creation  in  the  form  or  a  public  service 
employment  program  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunity tor  mayors  to  plan  and  operate 
manpower  programs  at  the  local  level. 
Thouas  J.  O'Alesakdbo  in. 

Mayor. 

DncA.  NY., 
November  16. 1970. 
Congressman  JAUc>i  OUAaA. 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  support  Comprehensive  Manpow- 
er Act  H,R.  19619.  Strong  need  exists  for 
mayors  to  plan  and  operate  manpower  pro- 
grama  at  local  levels. 

DOMINICK  N.  ASSARO. 

Mayor,  City  0/  Vtica. 

Wrw  HAVEN.  Conn., 

November  17.  1970 
Congressman  James  O'Hara 
House  Office  BuiUttng. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  members  of  executive  committee  of 
Connecticut  conference  ol  mayors,  and  as 
mayors  of  mdlvldual  cliits,  we  urge  you  vote 
for  comprehensive  manpower  act  H.R.  19519 
without  amendment  unempIo>-ment  in  Con- 
necticut has  doubled  since  last  year  mayors 
want  and  need  power  to  plan  and  operate 
manpower  programs  at  local  level.  Direct 
funds  to  cities  for  new  public  service  Jobs 
will  provide  needed  employment  not  just 
training.  However  must  have  adequate  fund- 
ing on  a  long  term  basis  to  avoid  false  prom- 

Executlve  Committee.  Conn.  Conference  of 
Kayora:  Mayor  Hugh  C.  Curran.  Bridgeport 
President;  Pirst  Selectman  Clarence  P  Hel- 
mann.  Trumbull;  Mayor  Donald  T.  Doreey 
Mfrlden:  Plrst  Selectman  Johne  Sullivan' 
Fairfield;  Mayor  Antonlna  Uccello.  Hartford" 
Mayor  Glno  Arcontt.  Danbury;  Mayor  Bar- 
tholomew Gulda.  New  Haven;  Mayor  Prank 
Zullo.  Norwalk;  Mayor  Paul  Manafort.  New 
BrltAln. 
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Niw  Havin,  Conn.. 
Worember  17,  1370. 
RepreMnUtlve  James  O'Hasa, 

""'n"^."™"  °'''"  ^""**"»-  Waahlnston, 

>.i,f.'""X'''  "*'  '°"  "  »UPP°«  tHe  compre- 
19MB       *^"^''"  *"  M  propoMd  In  HJl. 

»i3?"L,'"".'""'°""  '"•  support  Of  those 
wto  recognlz.  th.i  public  service  positions 
sre  keenly  needed  both  to  provide  essential 
senloes  ss  well  a,  serve  as  «  tool  to  combat 
rising  unemployment 

n„^,  "'""™-  this  bill  logically  and  appro- 
priately places  the  responslbuity  for  the  ad - 
nunlstrstlon  of  the  program  In  the  mayors 
omce  where  lu  efflclent  and  eOectlve  opera- 
Uon  can  best   be  assured. 

Bastholomcw  GUIDA. 

IVatfor. 

San  Pkancisco.  Caup.. 

November  17.  1970. 
Congressman  James  O'Haka, 
Kaj/burn  House  Building.  Woshinpton    DC 
«»„£!     P"'?' S«     "^<^y    of    Comprehensive 
Manpower   Act    HB    19619   without   amend- 

ST^.,  T'"",  ''*°°"«'  ""'  ">  a «velopment 
of  local  plan  of  action  for  efflclent  deUvery 
Of  manpower  services.  An  adequately  funded 
public  service  employment  provision  Is  criti- 
cal to  increase  Job  opportuiutles  In  San 
rranclaco. 

JoaiTR  I.  Alioto. 

Mapor. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
November  17,  1370. 
Hon.  James  O'Haea. 
ilajibiim  Suildiny,  Wathington.  DC. 

It  Is  most  urgent  that  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  receive  support  In  the  form 
In  which  It  win  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Tuesday,  November  n.  As  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  and  president  of  the  O  S  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  I  Join  with  my  fellow 
insyors  In  supporting  the  key  provisions  of 
the  blU  which  assure  that  mayors  will  have 
control  over  the  disbursement  of  manpower 
funds  In  their  cities.  Also,  I  support  the 
creation  of  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 

James  H.  J.  Tate, 

Afa^or. 


PaOVlDENCK.   R.I. 

^ November  17.  1370. 

Congressman  James  G.  O'Hasa 
Rayburn  Buitaing. 
Wa3hin0on.  D.C.: 

Re  H.R    I9S18.  Comprehensive  Manpower 
hm'.'".,?,''"""''  "*•  support  of  the  above 
bin  enabling  mayors  to  pUn  and  execute  pro- 
grams. *^ 
Jo««pR  A.  DooaijcT,  Jr , 

Jfajw  ol  Frovldenee. 


National   League  or  Crrna, 

U.S.    CONFEKXNCC    OP   MAYORS. 

JVorember  17, 1370. 

Hon.  James  G.  O'Haba. 

VS.  Home  o/  HepresentaUi'et.  Hayburn 
House  omce  Building.  Wsahington  DC 
Deae  CoNcacssMAN  O'Haea:  The  mayors 
throughout  the  nation  strongly  endorse  and 
urge  the  immediate  passage  of  H.R.  19519. 
"The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  "  This 
bill  warrants  their  full  support  because  of 
two  basic  concepts:  Brst.  this  legislation 
would  for  the  Brst  time  give  local  elected 
oBclals  the  opportunity  to  place  and  operate 
manpower  programs:  second,  this  legislation 
If  enacted  would  result  In  a  public  service 
employment  program  launched  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  local  governments  thereby  pro- 
viding Jobs  that  are  sorely  needed  at  a  tune 
when  unemployment  continues  to  rise 

For  a  number  of  years  the  US  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  National  League  of  cities  have 
supported  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program,  which  enable  citizens  to  be 
trained  and  placed  m  meaningful  Jobs  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  that  Mayors  be  allowed 
to  assume  leading  roles  in  the  coordination  of 
manpower  programs  at  the  local  level 

In  1907,  the  Senate  considered  the  Emer- 
pncy  Employment  Act  of  1987  which  would 
have  provide  Federally  funded  Jobs  at  the 
local  level.  This  measure  unfortunately  failed 
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by  only  a  tew  votes.  Both  the  National  League 

of  cities  and  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors 

niuon     ""  '°"''°^'-  pushing  for  this  legls- 

Later,  In  19M  at  both  of  the  Annual  Con- 

;iCV,?,?  °'  ""  ^^'  ■">"  '»«  Conference 
r^lutlons  and  policy  were  adopted  urging 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  giving  thi 
mayors  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  operate 

0^,1,,!^.°,';''°"'"  P^P-"-"'  In  addition^  both 
organizations  urged  Immediate  adoption  of 
»  "»»1'«  PUWIC  .service  employment  pro- 
gram  At  every  Annual  Convention  of  our  or- 
ganizations since  1968.  manpower-training 
Proved  h'^',,""  ""™P'"y«'  and  tmderem? 
Resolutions  and  policy  are  mere  words  un- 
^„,'"PP<''«0   "y   action.   For  the   pSt  ?8 

through  manpower  seminars  which  have  been 
held  throughout  the  country  and  which  have 
involved  city  omclals  of  over  100  cftles.  -J^^ 
seminars  were  most  productive  In  that  they 
fiT,  ^i^'TT'  ""  »"»n«ness  on  the  part  of 
local  officials  to  become  directly  involved  °n 
«eklng  solutions  to  the  problem' of  provming 
A^i  K^  '""'  P'-""""'^  )o»s  »t  the  local  level 
And  through  these  discussions  the  need  for 
1^^?-"' "^  'S  "'  ""  ""J"  <W"-<linatlng  force 
and  the  need  for  a  massive  public  servile  em- 

?i7.??'  ''""^™  '"  «"'"  elear  P"- 
Illation  before  you   contains  these  con- 

InwrTS'it'"'  """  """'n're,  this  display  ol 
interest  In  nianpower  programs  on  the  part 
oJ  llb^^.v"^"'''  """  '"'  °  »  Departmen 
M  ™,r^.       "^.f"""  "■  'PPflniately  135 
Of  our  larger  cities  to  provide  mayors  with 

Of  November,  87  cities  had  secured  flnal  ap- 
l^m^l  '"'l;  8'ant  applications:  others  we?e 
awaiting  funding.  This  personnel  will  Indeed 
help  local  oBlclalB  In  preserving  and  develop- 
ing our  human  resources. 

niJ^f,",^","'??  concerned  about  the  con- 
lUct  at  the  local  level  as  to  who  win  operate 
u  ^.  'i"^1T  "  "■•  l««l«l»tlon  before  you 
th!f  f„  '*  *""^  *K°  "««  "•'s  evidence 

that  in  some  cities  the  community  action 
agency  and  city  hall  were  at  odds.  But,  on 
the  Whole,  that  Is  no  longer  true  todai  A 
recent  report  released  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Development  shows 
that  the  mayors  are  Increasingly  taking  the 
lead  In  coordinating  the  various  manpower 
rl^l'Sflt"^  '""  "ommunlty  action  ^n- 
c  es,  which  have  a  coordinating  role  arT be- 
ginning to  look  with  favor  on  the  trend 
Quoting  from  the  report: 

The   Mayors  of  Americas  cities  sre  In  a 

»rj„'"''°'?'  P""""'  ""'  '•«•'■''  «o  man- 
power ...  In  most  cases,  the  Mayors  are  seen 
by  the  community  action  agencies  not  as  a 
threatening  force,  but  potentially  as  a  help- 
ful force  m  the  coordinating  of  manpower 
programs.  The  basis  of  an  alliance  exisu  be- 
tween the  community  action  agency  and  the 
Mayors  in  seeking  greater  local  determination 
and  control. 

Hopefully  the  facts  outlined  above  will 
Clear  some  of  the  questions  relative  to  the 
mayors'  desire  to  take  a  lead  role  In  looii 
manpower  programs  and  as  to  how  the 
nuiyors  role  In  coordinating  these  vital  pro- 
grams Is  perceived  at  the  local  level 

We  again  urge  on  behalf  of  the  nation's 
mayors  Immediate  passage  of  H.R.  10519 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  "  Much 
of  our  legislative  effort  was  spent  earlier  this 
^ar  in  pushing  the  bin  through  the  Senate 
We  were  most  pleased  by  the  large  vote  on 
manpower  legUlatlon,  similar  to  the  House 
bin,  by  that  body.  We  urge  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  secure  Immediate  action  In  the 
House  so  that  a  bill  can  be  approved  and 
forwarded  to  the  President  before  this  see. 
Blon  ends. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  mayors  are  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  unemployment  now  facing  the  nation 
with  limited  authority  and  limited  resources, 
1  his  legislation,  if  enacted  and  implemented 
:mmedlal«ly.  would  go  a  long  way  m  assist- 
ing them  in  meeting  the  basic  need — a  decent 
Job  with  a  decent  wage — for  many  of  our 
citizens.  With  continuing  rise  of  unemploy,- 
ment  that  baaic  need  cannot  be  met  without 
the  help  of  the  Federal  government. 
Sincerely, 

Patbick  Healt, 
Ejecutive  Vice  President, 

National  League  o/  Cities. 
John  J.   OuNTHEa, 

Executive  Director, 
V.S.  Conference  oj  Mayors 


Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
plorable rise  in  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment an(3  underemployment  are  pain- 
lully  felt  by  millions  of  Americans  in 
both  urban  and  rural  environment*. 
There  exist  today  pockets  of  poverty 
across  the  Nation  where  people  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  inadequate  education, 
inferior  housing,  and  persistent  Jobless- 
ness, 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  tells 
us  that  while  the  current  rate  of  un- 
employment has  risen  above  the  5  per- 
cent mark,  in  the  low-income  areas  of 
the  Nation's  largest  eight  cities,  that 
figure  varies  from  8  percent  to  13.5  per- 
cent. We  are  told  fuither  that  if  one 
adds  to  the  regularly  listed  imemployed 
the  jobless  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  market  and  the  millions  more  who 
are  in  low-paying  or  part-time  jobs,  then 
the  so-called  subemployment  rate  for 
poverty  areas  of  these  eight  urban  cen- 
ters ranges  from  over  25  percent  to  over 
45  percent. 

Information  of  this  nature  arouses  in 
me  not  only  a  sense  of  tragedy,  but  an 
even  firmer  resolve.  For  I  have  always 
considered  the  economic  security  of  each 
individual  to  be  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
8  free  and  democratic  society. 

After  the  eruptions  of  1967  in  Detroit, 
I  set  about  with  the  help  of  a  good  many 
people  operating  within  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  to  fashion 
an  omnibus  bill  that  attempted  to  deal 
aggressively  and  thoroughly  with  the 
urgent  dilemma  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  In  America.  Implicit 
In  the  title  of  the  bill,  "The  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity Act."  is  the  condition  that  this 
legislation  sought  to  make  a  reality  for 
the  entire  Nation,  Among  its  various 
titles,  we  concerned  ourselves  with  full- 
employment  opportunity,  a  comprehen- 
sive minimum  wage,  equal  employment 
opportunity  enforcement,  the  concept  of 
family  allowances,  adequate  housing, 
fair  housing,  improved  public  education, 
and  equal  opportunity  to  postsecondary 
education. 

I  do  not  claim  that  our  omnibus  bill 
posed  an  immediate  solution  to  America's 
unemployment  crisis,  but  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  it  took  into  account 
the  interrelationships  between  the  many 
hidivldual  aspects  of  the  problem.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  effective  piece  of 
legislation  affecting  the  labor  situation 
must  take  into  account  the  full  range  of 
factors  that  ultimately  Influence  the  job 
market. 

The  bill  before  us.  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act.  deals  with  this  broad 


spectrum  more  completely  than  any 
other  employment  legislation  of  recent 
years.  I  commend  Mr.  O'Hara,  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Mr.  Daniils  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  considerable  at- 
tention they  have  brought  to  this  bill. 
I  feel  that  their  efforts  have  resulted  in 
a  program  that  will  fully  utilize  hiunan 
resources  to  meet  community  needs. 
Even  more,  they  have  submitted  a  ve- 
hicle that  can  do  much  to  restore  free- 
dom and  democracy  to  the  lives  of 
millions. 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  declares 
among  its  objectives  "to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power — an  opportunity  for  a 
gainful,  productive  Job  to  every  Amtr- 
ican  who  is  seeking  work,"  Certaitily 
this  is  persuasive  and  is  a  laudable 
undertaking. 

Yet,  It  is  quit*  apparent  that  the  re- 
action and  fervor  indicated  in  support 
of  this  bill  is  generated  in  an  artificially 
created  atmosphere  as  if  to  solve  the 
ever-increasing  unemploj'ment  rolls. 

As  if  under  standard  operating  polit- 
ical procedure,  few  seem  interested  In 
attacking  the  cause  or  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  escalating  unemployment,  but 
rather  seem  satisfied  to  shadow-box  ef- 
fects and  Interpretations  to  fool  the  pub- 
lic with  more  rhetoric  and  cliches  such 
as  "guaranteed  Jobs  for  all." 

It  is  simple  logic  that  the  U.S.  workers 
and  taxpayers  cannot  divide  their  wealth, 
jobs,  and  industrial  development  with 
all  of  the  retrogressive  nations  of  the 
world  and  still  maintain  our  acceptable 
economic  status. 

Surely,  no  one  has  forgotten  the  many 
foreign  aid  pipelines  of  U.S.  tax  dollars, 
and  international  banking  contributions 
to  upgrade  our  many  foreign  friends  with 
new  industry  and  jobs  for  their  people. 
Can  anyone  have  forgotten  the  400-page 
report  from  the  World  Bank,  deUvered 
to  President  Nixon  as  the  blueprint  for 
his  task  force  on  intemptional  develop- 
ment— see  my  remarks,  Congressional 

Record,  October  6.  1969,  page  H9129 

nor  the  passage  in  September  of  this  year 
of  H.R.  18306,  authorizing  the  giving 
away  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  World  Bank,  Afian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  for  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  creating  Jobs  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment outside  the  United  SUtes, 

Already,  the  birds  are  flying  back  to 
roost  as  we  find  our  high  standard  of 
living  being  plagiarized  by  foreign  goods 
and  materials  against  which  our  labor 
and  producers  cannot  compete  In  any 
marketplace.  This  Is  but  the  beginning, 
as  our  people  follow  the  melodious  time 
of  the  Socialist  piper  calling  for  equal 
division  of  wealth,  goods,  and  jobs  around 
the  world.  So  this  bill  now  purports  to 
attack  the  growing  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  diverting  the  people's  attention 
away  from  the  cause,  promising  as  a 
solution  the  training  of  people  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  or  for  lack  of  a  better 
description,  training  people  for  jobs 
which  are  created  by  political  expediency 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improvliig  sta- 
tisUcs. 


The  provisions  of  this  bUl  present  the 
ultimate  in  "featherbedding"  as  the 
American  people  are  now  bemg  asked  to 
pay  to  make  our  mistakes  less  noticeable 
and  less  painful  under  the  international 
"share  the  wealth  program. "  This  bill 
not  only  represents  the  height  of  Social- 
ist control  over  every  unit  of  labor  in 
our  country  under  a  labor  czar  but  Is  a 
coverup  for  the  political  planning  of 
those  who  have  committed  us  to  a  role 
of  destruction  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  program  of  retarda- 
tion of  our  leadership  in  the  economic 
world, 

I  just  wish  that  the  hard-working  pro- 
ductive American  people  could  be  pres- 
ent during  these  debates  and  could  listen 
to  the  upside  down  rationalizations  and 
political  justifications  for  putting  the 
American  people  imder  the  controls  of 
this  legislation. 

I  must  cast  my  people's  vote  against 
such  legislation  that  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  Uieir  welfare  and  security.  My  peo- 
ple are  seeking  honest  solutions  to  the 
unemployment  problem,  not  more  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  socialism. 

Mr,  VANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  H  R 
19519,  which  is  before  tlie  House  today, 
A  great  deal  of  study  and  consideration 
has  been  given  to  this  bill  and  it  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  original  bill 
recommended  by  the  administration.  But 
it  Is  time  we  acted.  During  the  sessions 
of  the  91st  Congress,  an  additional  2 
million  Americans  have  become  imem- 
ployed. In  the  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity which  I  represent,  unemploy- 
ment reported  under  present  procedures 
has  risen  from  2.3  percent  in  January 
1969  to  3.8  percent  in  September,  In  my 
opinion,  these  figures  are  low  by  almost 
2  percentage  points. 

The  Congress  has  supported  fiscal  and 
monetar>'  policies  which  would  have  pre- 
vented much  of  this  unemployment  while 
halting  infiation.  The  administration  has 
refused  to  use  these  economic  tools. 

It  is  clear  now  that  while  we  continue 
to  try  to  get  the  economy  moving  again, 
we  must  develop  a  better  and  more 
streamlined  manpower  program.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  before  us  does  that. 

Pirst,  the  bill  ends  the  terrible  prolif- 
eration of  separate  categorical  programs 
which  duplicate  each  other  in  attempting 
to  deliver  manpower  services.  Under  the 
present  system,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste  and  confusion  which  should  be 
eliminated.  For  example,  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has,  for 
3  years  now,  conducted  an  inventory  of 
Cleveland's  .special  federally  funded  man- 
power programs  The  federation  is.  to 
my  knowledge,  tlie  only  citizen-based  or- 
ganization in  the  country  that  has  made 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  federally 
funded  manpower  programs  at  work  in 
the  Cleveland  community. 

The  federation's  latest  report  dealt 
with  14  separately  funded  programs  and 
did  not  even  consider  several  others. 
The  report's  conclusion  is  that  while  the 
programs  have  helped  many  people,  "the 
unemployment  rate  of  then-  target  popu- 
lation— Cleveland's  inner  city  disad- 
vantaged— has  not  been  significantly  af- 
fected," Tills  is  a  particularly  sad  com- 
mentary when  one  realizes  that  Cleve- 
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land's  inner  city  unemplayment  rate  is 
one-third  again  as  high  as  the  average 
for  six  major  city  slum  areas.  Clearly 
more  lias  to  lie  done  and  done  more  ef- 
fectively. 

The  new  bill  provides  for  a  "prime 
sponsor"  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
who,  in  cooperation  with  those  civic 
groups  now  conducting  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  will  apply  for  one  large 
program  grant.  The  new  program  will  al- 
low flexibility  and  unity  in  getung  man- 
power services  to  those  who  need  them 
the  most.  With  unity  of  purpose  and  in- 
creased funding  in  manpower  programs 
it  is  my  hope  that  more  of  the  hard-core 
unemplo.ved  can  be  reached. 

Other  Utles  of  this  bill  provide  for  a 
new  program  for  upgrading  the  skills  of 
employed  workers  who  at  the  present 
time  seem  struck  in  low-wage  or  dead  end 
jobs.  OUier  titles  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuaUon  of  the  Job  Corps  program  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a  national 
computerized  job  bank. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration's 
economic  policies  have  created  so  many 
more  unemployed,  it  is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  we  move  into  the  area  of  job 
creation.  With  tremendous  shortages  in 
hospital  orderhes  and  support  personnel 
and  other  personnel  m  the  public  sec- 
tor, this  bill  will  provide  assistance  that 
Will  provide  the  double  benefit  of  employ- 
ment and  public  service. 

I  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  whUe  this  bill  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  many  hard-core  unem- 
plo.ved. it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  facing  many  of  our  most 
highly  trained  and  educated  workers. 
With  the  leveling  off  of  defense  spend- 
mg.  draftsmen,  physicists  with  Ph.  D  's 

and  other  extremely  well-qualified and 

well-paid — personnel    are    walking    the 
streets  in  search  of  jobs. 

To  let  the  talent  represented  by  this 
unemployment  go  to  waste  is  a  disas- 
trous loss  to  the  Nation— especially  when 
there  are  so  many  problems  facing  the 
Nation  which  these  men  could  help  to 
solve. 

Research,  design,  development,  and 
construction  in  the  area  of  ah-  and  water 
pollution  control,  new  forms  of  clean 
energy,  better  tran.sportation,  the  erad- 
ication of  disease,  and  the  utUization  of 
ocean  resources  are  frontiers  which  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  national  re- 
sources—and the  employment  of  these 
unemployed  technicians  and  scientists. 

I  have  cosponsored  legl.slation  which 
would  pronde  an  empha.«is  for  research 
in  these  areas  so  as  to  utUlze  the  talents 
of  this  new  class  of  unemployed.  I  hope 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation  meeting 
this  new  problem  can  soon  be  consid- 
ered and  passed.  v./..o.u 

Mr  DULSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  man- 

^n.r.  ""  "•*  '*''»■  *»  »*>«  logical  S- 
tension  of  a  program  that  has  been  in 
pilot  project  operation  for  the  past  2 
years  with  resounding  success  in  several 
communities,  including  my  own 
n.!^^  Community  Welfare  Council  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  administers  the 
senior  aides  program  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

Sixty-two  55-year-oId  and  older  In- 
dirtduals  have  been  engaged  In  com- 
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munity  ser\1ce  employment  on  a  paid 
pai  t-time  basis  and  as  ■  result,  many 
high-quaUty  services  are  now  available 
m  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  for  our  elder- 
ly population. 

,^  ^^  coUected  by  the  community  aides 
identified  individuaU  who  were  phj-sically 
and  mentally  handicapped,  lonely,  living 
in  poor  sanitary  conditions  and  Uving  in 
abject  poverty.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
munity aides'  report,  needed  services 
were  identified  and  friendly  visiting  serv- 
ices and  homemaker  home-health  aides 
were  implemented. 

rmiCHDLT    VISITING    SCKVICE 

Friendly  visiting  service  is  one  of  the 
high-pnority  needs  of  the  elderly  in  Erie 
County.  Numerous  senior  citizens  centers 
lounges,  agencies,  and  organizations  are 
being  used  as  a  base  for  the  Information 
and  referral  aides.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  to  cover  large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  determine  the  needs  of 
other  older  persons. 

The  senior  aides  have  demonstrated 
through  Identifying  the  needs  of  other 
older  people  and  filtering  these  needs  to 
the  proper  souices  for  appropriate  re- 
ferrals, that  in  some  cases  lives  have 
been  saved.  In  many  cases  individuals 
and  families,  who  otherwise  would  have 
not  been  aware  of  services  available  to 
them,  are  now  receiving  services 

It  is  doubtful  that  some  individuals 
would  have  received  aid  had  it  not  been 

T  1.  .,"°""'^'='^"  *^P"'  of  'III*  project, 
indication  of  successes  are  obvious-  the 
Information  and  referral  aides  have  con- 
ducted 34,000  hiterviews,  and  visits  to 
homes;  3,590  individuals  and  families 
nave  received  services  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts. 

MAKT     lECEIVI    ASSISIiKd 

Services  have  included  medicaid,  social 
security  beneOts.  employment,  housing 
nursing  home  care,  and  financial  assist- 
ance among  others.  The  homemaker 
home-health  aides  liave  served  760  in- 
dividuals and  families.  As  a  result  of  this 
service,  some  of  these  individuals  have 
been  able  to  remain  in  their  homes  in- 
stead of  being  institutionalized. 

The  friendly  visitors  have  served  68 
families.  They  have  brought  cheer  to  the 
lonely,  shopped,  written  letters  and 
brought  many  isolated  elderiy  in  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  blind  persons  have  been 
referred  to  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 

The  humanitarian  achievements  of 
this  program  reaUy  are  beyond  measure- 
ment and  the  proposed  extension  war- 
rants full  support  of  the  Congress 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  wiU  read  Uie  bUl  for  amendment 
by  title. 
The  aerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacltd  by  the  Senatt  and  Home  of 
Hepre^entatlves  at  the  Onttet  StateM  of 
America  in  Ctmgren  tusrmblal,  Tluit  this 
Act  may  be  clt«J  u  "The  Comprehemlre 
Manpower  Act." 

STArEUENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  Congress  Onds  and  declaree 
tbat — 

(a)  To  attam  tJw  objective  o»  tlie  Emplov- 
ment  Act  of  194(1  -to  promote  mailmuin 
employment,    production    and    purchasing 


?  J.1   ,  ?■"  ■"""  "^""  •■'  opportunity  tor 

Z.„Jf,  °f  ""^  ■""•  ""'"  available  the 

education  and  training  needed  by  anv  OM- 

wuh^,  "k!";?'  ""■  ""Plo^'nt  con/latent 
with  His  highest  polenual  and  capabUlty. 

tJnL  i'.  '""''°  ""'  capabiUty  of  the 
United  states  to  provide  every  American  who 

within  the  frameworlt  of  a  Iree  aoclety  to 
prepare  hlrnselr  for  and  obtain  employment 
'ibliul  i^.'i"'  '""  •"  P'°<'™tlv.,>?r.'lpo°: 
o<  hu'abmtl«'"""'"™"°°  "'">'"  ""  ""»- 
,.J,°.L'^'  ^?*">  °'  'be  Nation's  economic 
bnd?.J"  ,""1°""*  "-P^-^lty  1»  limited 
oy  the  lack  ol  aumclent  skilled  workers  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  service 
and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the  lull 
realization  of  economic  abundance  for  all 
in  an  Increasingly  technical  aoclety.  while  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers  who 
are  working  below  their  capacity  and  who 
with  appropriate  education  and  training 
could  capably  perform  Joba  requiring  a 
hWier  degree  of  akin,  judgment,  and  atSm- 

«1)  The  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
purpose  so  Important  to  employment  can- 
not  be  fuiaued  unless  employSesTa,"  a  t^- 
•onable  opportunity  to  advance  m  employ- 
ment to  positions  of  greater  responsibility 
status,  and  remunerauon. 

(e)  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  In  private  employment 
U  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufflSent 
number  of  appropriate  entry  level  employ- 
ment opportunltle.  to  satisfy  the  need  there- 
for and  that  the  preparation  of  workers  now 
occupying  such  places  for,  and  their  em- 
ployment m.  more  responsible  poeltlons  would 
increase  the  number  of  appropriate  entry 
level  employment  opportumtles. 

(f|    It  u  m  the  Interest  of  workers,  em- 

nlllng  of  skill  requlremenu  in  Industry  and  to 
provide  for  the  upward  mobility  of  Industrial 
workers  by  a  program  that  will  enable  em- 
ployers  to  educate  and  train  their  employees 
for  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  advancement  to  In- 
dustrial workers,  and  to  create  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed 

(g)  There  are  great  unflUed  public  needs 
in  such  fields  as  health,  recreation,  housing 
and  neighborhood  Improvement,  public  safe" 
ty,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and  other 
governmental  faculties,  rural  development 
transporutlon,  beautincatlon,  conservaUon 
and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
public  improvement  and  that  to  meet  these 
urgent  public  needs  It  Is  necessary  to  devote 
greater  resources  to  public  service  and  to 
expand    public   service    employment 

(h)  The  organization  and  delivery  of  man- 
power training  services  Is  Increasingly  com- 
plex,  the  technological  nature  of  the  eerv- 
ices  is  expanding,  and  the  trained  staff  to 
provide  such  services  Is  scarce,  thus  requir- 
ing an  intensive  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  stair  training  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  providing  manpower  services 
and 

III  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
Its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehetmlve  manpower  pol- 
icy and  program  designed  to  assure  every 
American  an  opportunity  for  gainful  produc- 
t  ve  employment  and  to  provide  the  educa- 
tion and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
qualify  lor  employment  consutent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability. 

TITIS  I— MANIOWEH  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAM 

CENCaAL   ftESPOMSlBnjTIES 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretarv) 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
comprehensive  manpower  services  under  this 
title  that  wm — 
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(1)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of 
those  persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seek- 
ing  work  to  suitable  employment  op- 
portunities; 

<2)  provide  training  and  related  manpower 
services  to  all  other  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed. In  danger  of  becoming  unemployed, 
employed  In  public  service  Jobs  authorized 
in  title  III,  or  employed  in  low-paying  jobs 
who  could  through  further  training  qualify 
for  Job  opportunities  that  would  provide  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families: 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  In  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release; 

(4)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  who  have 
recently  been  or  will  shortly  be  separated 
from  military  service. 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
standby  cnpabiUty  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  respon&e  to  major  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets. 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  failure: 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility: 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  Improving  the  linkages  between  edu- 
cational institutions  and  Job  markets:  and 

(8)  sxipport  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  that  may  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
for  promoting  the  maximum  possible  co- 
ordination of  SUte  and  local  public  agencies 
and  private  agencies  and  for  recommending 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  combi- 
nations of  programs  or  shifts  in  responsi- 
bility that  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

COMPONENTS  or  MANPOWCS  SCEVICCS  I>ROCRAMS 

Sec.  102,  (a)  In  meeting  the  responsibili- 
ties Imposed  on  him  by  section  101.  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  extent  needed  in  each 
State  and  local  area,  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  services  program  for  all  those 
eligible  under  this  title  which  shall  include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  A  program  for  testing,  counseling,  and 
selecting  for  occupational  training  those  un- 
employed or  underemployed  persons  who  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  appro- 
priate full-time  employment  without  train- 
ing. 

(2)  Programs  for  the  attainment  of  basic 
education  and  communications  and  employ- 
ment skills,  by  those  eligible  persons  who  in- 
dicate their  intention  to  and  will  thereby  be 
able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  concurrently 
courses  of  occupational  training  of  a  type  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  employment,  or  who  have  com- 
pleted or  do  not  need  occupational  training 
but  do  require  such  other  preparation  to 
render  them  employable. 

(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
under  motivated  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  their  employabllity. 

(4)  Prevocatlonal  orientation  to  introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative  oc- 
cupational choices. 

(5)  Short-term  work  experience  with  pul>- 
Mc  and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6>     Communication     and     employubillty 


skills  for  those  pursuing,  subsequently  or 
concxurently,  courses  of  occupational  train- 
ing who  require  such  other  preparation  to 
render  them  employable  and  for  those  with 
sufficient  skills  for  suitable  employment  who 
require  such  preparation  to  become  emplov- 
able.  ' 

(7)  Occupational  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove and  broaden  existing  skills  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

(8)  On-the-job  training  provided  by  pub- 
lic, nonprofit  and  private  employers. 

i9)  Part-time  training  for  emploved  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  im- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

UOl  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance in  school. 

(II)  Special  programs  for  Jobs  in  public 
and  private  agencicji  leading  to  career  op- 
portunities Including  new  types  of  careers, 
in  programs  designed  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal, social,  economic,  or  cultural  conditions 
of  the  community  or  area  served  in  field*  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  conservation,  pol- 
lution, beautlflcatlon,  health,  education. 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  rural 
development.  transportation.  recreation, 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  public  faclU- 
Ues.  and  public  safety,  which  provide  maxi- 
mum proepecu  for  advancement  and  con- 
tinued employment  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, which  give  promise  of  contributing  to 
the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment. 

1 12)  Programs  to  provide  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate employers,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
public  employers  to  train  or  employ  unem- 
ployed or  low-Income  persons,  including  ar- 
rangements by  direct  contract,  for  reim- 
bursement to  employers  for  the  costs  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  such  empiovees  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  exceed  those  cus- 
tomarily Incurred  by  such  employer  in  re- 
crult-lng  and  training  new  hires,  payment  for 
on-thejob  counseling  and  other  suppwUve 
services  transportation,  ajid  payment£  for 
other  extra  cosU  including  supervisory  train- 
ing required  by  the  program. 

(13)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a 
consoUdaUon  of  occupational  training  and 
related  manpower  services  would  promote  effi- 
ciency and  provide  Improved  services. 

(14)  Supportive  and  foUowup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  and  other  Acta,  Including  health 
&er\ices.  counseling,  day  care  tot  children 
bonding,  transportation  assistance,  and 
other  special  services  necessary  to  assist  Indi- 
viduals to  achieve  success  in  work  and  train- 
ing programs. 

(15>  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  uniu  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

(16i  Special  Job  development  efforts  to 
solicit  Job  opportunlUes  suited  to  the  abllt- 
tles  of  the  disadvantaged  Jobseeker  and  to 
facilitate  the  placement  of  Indtrtduals  after 
training  including  referral  to  employment 
opportunities  in  urban  and  suburban  areas 
outside  their  own  neighborhoods. 

(17)  Job  coaching  for  a  limited  period  to 
assist  the  employer  and  the  worker  to  insure 
Job  retention. 

(18)  Relocation  paymenti  and  other  spe- 
cial services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed 
individuals  and  their  families  to  relocate 
from  a  Ubor  surplus  area  to  another  area 
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with  expanding  employment  opportunities 
where  a  suitable  Job  has  been  located  Pref- 
erence for  such  assistance  shall  be  provided 
those  who  have  been  provided  training  be- 
fore relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for 
on-the-job  and  other  types  of  employer, 
directed  training 

liO)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age.  physical  condition,  obsolete  t>r 
Inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  emplovment 
opportimuy.  or  otherwlsel  to  secure  appro- 
priate employment  or  training  assistance  un- 
der other  programs.  Such  projecu.  In  addl- 
Uon  to  other  services  provided,  shall  enable 
such  persons  to  participate  In  projecu  for  the 
betterment  or  besuuficatlor  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  served  by  the  program,  in. 
eluding  but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  con- 
servation, or  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, recreational  areas.  Federal.  Sute.  and 
local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands;  the  reliablUtatlon  of  housing;  the  Im- 
provement of  public  faclUtlee;  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, day  care,  and  recreation  services. 

(201  The  development  of  job  opportuni- 
ties through  he  establishment  and  opera- 
Uon  of  centers  lor  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemploved  or  underemployed,  providing 
recruitment,  counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment,  and  other  approprlaf>  services. 

(bl  Where  appropriate,  the  services  nu- 
thorteed  by  this  section  may  be  provided 
In  whole  or  In  part,  through  residential 
programs. 

El.ICIBLe    APPLICAKTS 

Sec.  103.  la)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorlxed  to  enter  into  arrangemenu  wl-di 
any  eligible  applicant  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe  In  order  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when 
the  Secretarj'  detemunes  that  such  services 
can  be  most  effectively  Implemented  by  such 
applicant. 

Ibl  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  ar- 
rangements «1th  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

(11  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  104;  and 

(3)  other  public  and  private  agencies  In- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 


tlU 


PWMi:    SPONSOBS 

Sec.    104     la)    For   the   purposes   of    this 


II)  any  state:  and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

<A)  which  has  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more  persons  on  the  ba.sls  of  the  most  tatlii- 
factoiy  current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  (I)  which  Is  a  city  or  (111  which  Is 
a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
enunent  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  to  have  general  govern- 
mental powers  substantially  similar  to  those 
Of  a  city  and  to  serve  a  substantial  port  of 
a  functioning  labor  market  area:  or 

(B)  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
iOO.OOO  persons  on  the  bsiils  of  the  most 
satisfactory  current  data  available  to  the 
Secretary  and  which  las  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  or 
(111  of  subparagraph  (21  (A)  In  a  SUte:  and 
(3)  any  combination  of  unlu  of  general 
local  government  which  covers  a  geographi- 
cal area  which  haa  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
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arsilable  to  the  Stfcretary  aad  which  Is  de- 
t«rmiiied  by  the  Secretary,  la  socordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
[o  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a  functloiung 
labor  market  area: 

(4t  any  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  without  regard 
to  the  population  requirements  of  clauaes 
Ot  and  0>,  tn  rural  areas  deslKuaicd  by 
the  Secretary  which  hove  substantial  out- 
migration  and  high  unemployment:  ahall  be 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units  I  or  general  local  government  which  Is 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  section 
(a I  and  which  desires  to  be  so  designated 
in  order  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
Including  provisions  which  evidence  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plan  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion  105(b>    of  this  title  and  provisions  for 


of  genera)  local  government  each  submit 
plans  which  Include  a  common  geogrnplilcal 
area  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
tblfl  title  and  meet  the  requlrementa  5et  fonh 
in  subsection  (bl.  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, ahall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
Dlan  which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
Uvely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
(d»  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless^ 

( 1 )  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  ahall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  when  such  plan  la  to  take 
effect,  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  ume  for  review  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  aecUan: 

U)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor 
of  the  appropriate  State;   the  Governor  haa 

»>,-   «*-Kii->,^*    .   ^  ^*°   provided  such   period   of   time,  as   the      *-.-"■ — -..«   ».».»~»or   »ervi«m   piaa   lor 

il^.  „!?.  -i^^     '  ^   "*   '^"'^P"''"  "rvlcea     Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reguIiUon,  after     that  fiscal  year  which  ahall  include  provl- 
councu  wmcQ —  the  ^opy  of  such  plan  was  sent  to  him.  dur-     slons  for— 


(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
asalstance  is  sought  under  this  title  will  b« 
administered  by  or  under  the  su[>ervuioD  of 
the  applicant.  Identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  services 
under  such  supervision: 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  baais  or 
otherwise,  with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency. 
Institution,  or  organization; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  assisted 
by  such  programs,  including  data  indicating 
the  number  of  potenUal  eligible  participants, 
and  their  income  and  employment  status; 

(5)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements. 
and  conditions,  conalstent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
aa  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  An  application  submitted  by  a  prime 
■ponsor  for  financial  assistance  for  any  fiacal 
year  shall  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  eervloee  plan  for 


council  wblcb- 

(l>  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  ofltcers  of  the  nmt  or  units  of  govern- 
ment establishing  such  council  shall  appoint 
the  members  of  the  council  and  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  to  be  chairman: 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu- 
nity action  programs;  other  algnlftcant  seg- 
ments of  the  poverty  community;  the  public 
employment  service;  education  and  training 
agencies  and  institutions,  including  voca- 
tional educational  agencies  and  community 
postseeondary  educational  and  training  In- 
stitutions: social  service  programs.  Including 
child  care,  environmental  qualitv.  health, 
recreation,  vocational  rehablUtatlon.  and 
welfare  agencies;  Industrial  development 
organizations;  apprenticeship  proferamft;  bus- 
Ineas:  labor;  and  veterans  organliiations; 

<3>  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil ahall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise 
professional .  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
serving  the  council; 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  submitted  by  the  prime 
sponsor  which  ahall  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning for  and  carrying  out  services  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
title  and  under  which  appropriate  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  council's  parti- 
cipation In  planning  and  development. 
Including  imtial  preparation  of  such 
applications; 

(5 1  set  forth  the  prime  ^onjsor's  plana  for 
conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  manpower  services  in 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be 
used  in  the  development  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  title: 

<6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  agencies  will  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  applications  for  finan- 
cial aaSLstauce  and  In  the  Implementation 
o(  programs  assisted  under  this  title; 

(7/  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plans  for 
evaluaUng  (with  the  asalsLance  of  the  coun- 
cil! the  effectiveness  of  programa  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
title:  and 

(8)  describe  the  area  to  be  eerved  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

<c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  h&s  sub- 
mitted a  plan  under  this  aectlon  to  serve  a 
geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  unit  (or  comblnaticm  of  unlfi)  of  general 
local  govemnwut  which  la  eligible  under 
clause  (2).  (3»  or  (4>  of  subsection  (a)  and 
which  has  submitted  a  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  sot  forth  In 
fiubsecUon  <b),  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  latter  plan  after  carrying  out  the  pro- 
cedures aet  forth  In  subsection  (d).  When 
two  or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units; 


ing  which  time  he  may  submit  comments  on 
such  plan  to  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which 
comments  shall  be  sent  to  the  plan  appli- 
cant; and,  if  commenta  have  been  submitted 
by  the  Governor,  such  additional  period  of 
time,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescrlt>e  by  reg- 
ulation, has  passed,  during  which  time  the 
Secretary  ahaU,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
confer  with  and  encourage  the  plan  appli- 
cant to  resolve  any  differences  arising  from 
such  commenta; 

<3)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangement*  are  eet  forth 
for  aerrlng  all  geographical  areas  under  its 
Jurisdiction  exci^  for  areas  for  which  a  lo- 
cal prime  sponsorship  plan  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(el  In  the  event  that  a  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units  >  of  general  local  government 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  this  section,  a 
community  action  agency  serving  a  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
unit  may  submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
for  that  area. 

(f;  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d).  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  U  It  is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  A  plan  aubmltted  under 
this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior 
designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  Lf  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  preacrlbe.  has 
provided — 

<l)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan.  Including  a  statement  ot  the 
reasons  therefor; 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  aubmlt  cor- 
rective amendments  to  sucb  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretory 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  established  pursuant 
t-o  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  activities  of  price  spon- 
sors, the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  le&s  thar^ 
1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  available  for 
titles  I,  II,  and  m  of  thU  Act  to  be  allocated 
in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  section 
604. 

APPLJCATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursu-int  to  an  appli- 
cation which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
titte.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth— 

<  U  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 
such  financial  a^isunce  will  be  used; 


(U  coordinated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  Individuals  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  In  order 
to  achieve  their  full  economic  and  occupa- 
tional potential,  effectively  serving  on  an 
equiuble  basis  the  significant  segments  la 
that  population: 

(2j  increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  individuals; 

(3)  intensified  efloru  to  reUeve  skills 
shortages; 

(4)  effective  utilization  of  manpower  in 
our  economy; 

{&)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity acUon  agencies,  and.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based  or- 
ganizations serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  particlpaUon  in  the  conduct  of 
programs  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided  under  this  title; 

(6)  uuilElng.  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
State  employment  service,  Stat«  vocational 
educauon  and  vocational  rehabiliutlon 
agencies,  area  skills  centers,  local  educational 
agencies,  postseeondary  training  and  educa- 
tion Institutions,  and  community  action 
agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  utUlzaUon  of  serv- 
ices and  facilitates  of  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions and  organlzatlona  (such  as  private 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  private  educational 
and  vocational  Institutions)  which  can.  at 
comparable  cost,  provide  substantially  equiv- 
alent training  or  services  or  otherwise  aid  In 
reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  shortages; 

(7)  Long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpower -re  la  ted  serv- 
ices, and  planning  for  meeting  such  require- 
ments. In  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
sponsor; 

(8)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  or  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achiertng  the  objec- 
tives of  such  programs;  and 

(0)  integrating  the  services  provided  im- 
der  this  title  with  other  manpower  and  man- 
power-related services  In  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor. 

APPKOVAL   or   APPUCATIONB 

Sec.  106.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  Uiis  title,  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  i^>pllcatlon  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

(2t  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  105: 
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(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  the  appUcant  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4>  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

<S)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
ofDclala  of  T.he  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  the  approval  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  proposed  In  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provisions 
of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment. 

SPECIAL  aXQUiaXMENTS  FOR  STATK  PRIMK 
BPONSOBS 

Sec.  107.  (B)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (48 
Stat.  113)  ahall  submit  an  annual  State  com- 
prehensive nunpower  plan  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Stale  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  cooperation  and  partici- 
pation of  all  State  agencies  providing  man- 
power Emd  manpower-related  services  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  plans  by  prime 
sponsors  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act; 

(2)  set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  resources  and 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams without  unnecessary  duplication  and 
otherwise  In  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner: 

(3)  contain  Information  regarding  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions which  will  be  useful  to  prime  ^Kinsors 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plans  un- 
der this  Act  Including  but  not  limited  to  Job 
opportunities  and  skill  requirements,  labor 
supply  In  various  skills,  occupational  out- 
look and  employment  trends  in  various  oc- 
cupations, and  economic  and  business  de- 
velopment and  location  trends; 

(4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
flrmnced  under  the  Waguer-Peyser  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  providing  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  assistance  to  these 
Individuals  requiring  manpower  and  man- 
power-related services  to  achieve  their  full 
occupational  potential  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  contain  other  items  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

coNcomaxvcx  or  othxs  agenciss 
Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
not  issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 
assistance  for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for  serv- 
ices of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare  char- 
acter under  this  title  unless  he  shall  have  first 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  serv- 
ices include  but  are  not  limited  to  tutslc  or 
general  education:  educational  programs  con- 
ducted in  correctional  Institutions;  insti- 
tutional training;  health,  child  care,  and 
other  supportive  services;  and  new  careers 
and  Job  restructuring  In  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  professions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  issue 
rules,  regulatlcKU,  standards  of  performance, 
or  guldeUnes  relating  to  the  participation  of 
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community  action  agencies  and  other  com- 
munity-based organizations  serving  the  pov- 
erty community  under  this  Act  unlesi  be 
shall  have  first  obtained  tbe  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, 

SFEClAt    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  asslstanoe  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
that^- 

(1)  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  tbe 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geo- 
graphical region,  and  proficiency  of  the  par- 
ticipant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  tbe 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  parti- 
cipants; 

(4)  the  program  does  not  Involve  political 
activities; 

(5)  participants  In  the  program  will  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 
is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(6)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed: 

(7)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  of  preemployment  training  unless 
there  are  Immediate  employment  opportuni- 
ties available  in  that  occupation: 

(8)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  tbe  purpose  of  planning 
and  administration  of  programs  wltbln  the 
scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant  such 
other  funds; 

(9)  tbe  appUcant  will  make  such  reports, 
tn  such  form  and  containing  sucb  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necesaary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being 
expended  tn  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

ALLOWANCaS    AKD    COSfPKMBATION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  Shall  where  ap- 
propriate provide  for  the  payment  of  weekly 
allowances  to  individuals  receiving  servtcea 
under  this  title.  Such  allowances  ahall  b« 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which, 
when  added  to  amounta  received  by  the 
trainee  in  the  form  of  public  asslstanoe  or 
unemployment  compensation  payments. 
shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage  for  a 
workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section  8 
(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1038  or.  If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State 
minimum  wage  law,  or,  where  the  trainee 
Is  being  trained  for  particular  employment, 
at  a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
weekly  wage  for  such  employment,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  In  prescribing  allowances,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  additional  sums  for 
special  circumstances  such  as  eiceptlonal 
expenses  Incurred  by  trainees,  including  but 
not  limited  to  meal  and  travel  allowances,  or 
he  may  reduce  such  allowances  by  an 
amount  reflecting  the  fair  value  of  meals, 
lodging,  or  other  necessities  furnished  to  the 
trainee.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  such 
persons  receive  no  allowances  with  respect 
to  periods  during  which  they  are  falling  to 
participate  In  such  programs,  training,  or 
Instruction  as  preacrlbed  herein  without 
good   cause.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 


provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescritM,  make  such  adjust- 
ments as  he  deems  appropriate  in  allowances 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  under 
this  Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  ad- 
Jtistments  which  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by  the  indi- 
vidual participating  In  such  programs  and 
adjustments  to  reflect  the  special  economic 
circumstances  which  exl^t  in  the  area  in 
which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  on.  Al- 
lowances shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of 
training  having  a  duration  In  excess  of  one 
hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
ch^ter  81  of  tiUe  5.  United  states  Code,  any 
person  receiving  services  under  this  title 
shall,  under  such  circumstances  and  subject 
to  sucb  conditions  and  limitations  as  tbe 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be 
considered  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  tbe  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  secUon  BtOl  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  tbe  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply,  except  that  In  comput- 
ing compensation  beneflu  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a  month. 
If  he  is  retxlvlng  one.  Regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  nuiy 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  adjustments 
tn  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  un- 
der this  subsection  to  take  into  account 
entitlements  to  workmen's  compensation 
under  other  applicable  laws  or  arrangements. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
presoiit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Se\'enty-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Abbltt 

Edmondson 

Podcll 

Abemethy 

Eaiberg 

Moorhead 

Adair 

PaUon 

Murphy,  m. 

Adams 

Farbstein 

Murphy.  M.T. 

Addabbo 

Flowers 

Otttnger 

Anderson, 

OalU^ber 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Pettis 

Annun7lo 

GoodUng 

Powell 

Ashley 

Gray 

Price,  Tex. 

Asplnall 

Hanley 

PurceU 

Barinc 

Hansen.  Wash 

.  Bailsback 

Beau.  Md. 

Hays 

Rivers 

Berry 

Hubert 

Bodino 

Slat  n  Ik 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Boggs 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Brock 

Hoaner 

Sandman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Oblo 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scfaadeberg 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Kuykendall 

Skubtta 

Button 

Langen 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Camp 

Long,  La. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Came; 

Lukena 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  19519.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  329  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  immes,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 
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You  say  further  that  this  proposal 
would: 

Require  annual  comprebenalve  manpowar 
operating  plans  as  tbe  btclt  of  verjatlla 
grants. 
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AMENDMENT    OrmzS    BT    MB.    WAGCONNES 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waooonnes: 
On  page  1?  between  line  12  and  line  13 
amend  Mctlon  IMId)  by  Inserting  a  new 
lubsecuon  (4)  asIoUowi: 

"(41  The  plan  is  coordinated  wltli  the 
State  comprehensive  manpower  plan." 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  this  proposal,  title  I  estab- 
lishes a  priority  under  which  manpower 
programs  will  be  assigned  sponsors  on  a 
priority  basis. 

First,  priority  is  given  to  mayors  of 
cities  over  100.000  and  in  the  insUnce  of 
cities  of  less  than  100.000  in  size,  they 
must  band  together  as  a  group  or  local 
political  subdivisions  must  ban  together, 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  mayors  of  cities  over  100.000.  or 
If  in  the  instance  of  a  group  of  cities 
banding  together— If  they  fall  to  band 
together  and  they  reject  sponsoring  these 
programs,  the  next  priority  is  assigned 
to  community  action  agencies  under  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

It  is  my  understanding  further  that 
these  sponsors  must  prepare  plans.  They 
must  then  consult  with  the  Community 
Action  Agency  and  their  plans  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  State. 

What  this  amendment  proposes  is  to 
make  crystal  clear  what  memben  of  the 
committee  tell  me  the  bill  does  already— 
but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  clear  enough 
The  amendment  says  that  the  plan— 
and  the  plan  I  am  talking  about  is  that 
plan  which  is  submitted  by  mayors  of 
cities  of  over  100.000  in  size  or  groups 
banded  together— that  their  plan  is  co- 
ordinated with  the  SUte  comprehensive 
manpower  plan. 

I  simply  submit  to  you  that  unless 
planning  is  coordinated,  there  is  no  way 
under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  to  have 
a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  with- 
in the  States.  There  Is  far  too  much 
fragmentation  and  duplication  now 
There  will  be  more  under  this  proposal 
Look  at  page  3  of  the  report.  Either 
you  mean  what  you  say  or  you  do  not 
mean  what  you  say. 

You  say  on  page  3  of  the  report  that: 
The  reforms  proposed  In  thu  bill,  designed 
to  remedy  the  rtiortcomlngn  of  the  pre«-nt 
irransemenu.  would:  Unify  Mmlnljtratlon 
of  m«npower  services  by  emabUshlng  State 
or  area  single  Prime  Sponsors. 

Now  there  Is  no  way  to  unify  If  the 
sutes  cannot  coordinate  beyond  the 
local  level. 


You  say  also  that  among  other  things 
this  proposal  will  provide  for  a  national 
computerized  Job  bank.  If  you  do  not  let 
the  State  do  this,  then  the  only  way  you 
can  have  comprehensive  manpower  oper- 
ating plans  or  a  national  computerized 
job  bank  is  to  make  a  czar  out  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  then  he  wiU  be  coordinator  na- 
tionwide for  every  city  and  for  every 
political  subdivision  in  the  United  States 
It  is  Just  this  simple. 

if  you  are  going  to  plan,  somebody  has 
to  coordinate.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
States  coordinating  where  the  States 
have  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
other  educaUonal  programs  and  other 
t.-alning  programs?  Do  not  downgrade 
the  States  below  OEO. 

It  is  just  that  simple,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  for  someone  to  set  forth  a  ra- 
tionale which  wlU  Justify  what  we  are 
doing  and  disprove  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive planning  and  coordinating  by 
the  State.  It  catmot  be  done.  I  ask  this 
amendment  be  adopted  and  that  we 
clarify  the  Intent  of  the  bill.  If  you  were 
honest  with  yourselves  you  would  admit 
that  this  stems  from  partisan  feuds 
where  there  are  DemocraUc  mayors  and 
Republican  Governors  or  vice  versa  and 
Members  of  the  opposite  party  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  U  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  will  turn  to 
page  12,  section  104  sets  forth  the  prime 
sponsors.  Every  State  may  submit  a  pro- 
posal under  this  legislation.  But  other 
groups  within  the  State  likewise  may 
subnut  a  plan  if  they  are  eligible  to  be- 
come a  prime  sponsor.  The  State  will 
comment  on  every  plan  that  Is  submitted 
by  any  applicant  prime  sponsor  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  a  city  or  a  county 
or  a  group  of  such  that  becomes  the 
prime  sponsor;  the  State  wiU  comment 
on  every  plan  from  every  source  that  is 
submitted. 

^.J^fv,  WAOGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  will  yield,  but 
first  let  me  point  out  that  the  legislation 
so  requires  that  they  comment.  But  we 
do  not  intend  to  give  the  State  complete 
authonty  where  local  discreUon  of  the 
maiipower  programs  would  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  when  a  State  submits  a  plan 
a  prime  sponsoring  unit  or  body  as  weU 
will  submit  a  plai, 

NIr.  PERKINS.  In  many  Instances  the 
SUte  may  be  the  only  prime  sponsor 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  The  Secretary 
would  tlien  determine  which  of  the  plans 
he  would  accept  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Secretary  will  de- 
termine consistent  with  section  104  who 


shall  be  the  prime  sponsor,  whether  it 
be  a  city  with  a  population  over  100  000 
or  whether  it  is  a  group  of  county  units 
that  have  gotten  together 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  determining  the  prime  contrac- 
tor. Suppose  we  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement  about  the  priority  order  lor 
becoming  a  prime  sponsor.  Does  the  Sec- 
retory of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  the  decisionmaking  authority 
to  determine  whose  plan  he  wUl  accept 
If  the  prime  sponsor— a  city,  for  exam- 
ple—submits a  plan  and  the  State  sub- 
mits a  plan? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  State  department 
or  economic  development  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  may  submit  a  plan  and  they 
will  comment  on  the  plan.  The  State  will 
comment  on  every  plan  submitted  by  a 
prime  sponsor.  We  intend  coordination 
with  the  Stale,  but  we  do  not  give  the 
State  absolute  authority.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  Members  in  this  body  want  to 
give  the  States  absolute  authority  over 
the  cities  and  over  county  units  when 
they  qualify.  Let  me  make  that  clear 

Mr.    WAGOONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point' 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  You  made  a  se- 
rious mistake.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. A  minute  ago  you  stated  that  the 
State  department  of  economic  devel- 
opment would  submit  a  plan.  Are  we 
Ignoring  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
economic  development  agency,  the  man- 
power agency  of  the  State  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called  in  a  State's  organiza- 
tion of  government. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  State  man- 
power  development  agency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  State  manpower 
agency.  Certainly  I  am.  It  will  be  left 
to  the  Governor  to  determine  how  that 
plan  shall  be  submitud,  and  the  Gover- 
nor or  his  designee  will  comment  on 
every  plan  that  is  submitted  from  any 
prime  sponsor.  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  Just  confuse  and 
interfere  with  other  prime  sponsors,  and 
I  personally  think  that  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment  because  the  bill 
does  provide  for  effective  State  involve- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  feel  we  should  give  the 
SUte  complete  authority  over  all  man- 
power programs  and  disregard  the  cities 
and  disregard  the  counties.  The  way  we 
have  left  the  sponsorship  In  my  Judgment 
will  bring  about  close  cooriUnate bet- 
ter coordination  than  any  other  way.  I 
ask  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
is  a  good  one.  If  we  do  not  make  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  tlie  various  programs 
must  be  coordinated,  then  we  have  the 
possibility  of  a  multitude  of  cities  within 
a  State  or  all  kinds  of  organizations,  hav- 
ing their  own  programs  as  prime  spon- 
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sors.  It  la  questionable,  as  I  read  the  re- 
port, whether  these  cities  must  do  any- 
thiiig  other  than  Just  check  the  Stale  on 
the  program.  The  gentleman  says  they 
must  contact  the  SUte.  Beyond  that  there 
is  not  any  other  authority  they  have  to 
follow.  So  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wants 
to  set  up  a  program  In  Houston  or  San 
Francisco  or  El  Paso,  he  can  choose  that 
city  even  it  the  State  does  not  want  it, 
or  even  If  the  SUte  education  agency  or 
the  State  vocational  agency  says  it  is  not 
a  good  program  and  not  well  coordinated. 

Somewhere  In  this  program  we  ought 
to  have  a  central  place  where  the  various 
programs  can  be  coordinated.  I  daresay, 
as  I  am  advised,  the  vei'y  purpose  of  this 
act  is  so  we  can  have  coordination  on 
the  20  or  so  various  manpower  training 
programs. 

We  have  taken  away,  in  effect,  the 
Bute's  veto  on  any  kind  of  manpower 
program  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  which 
says  simply  we  should  have  a  coordinated 
program  or  authority  within  a  SUte. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  the  SUte  having  some 
kind  of  flnal  word  on  this  thing.  If  the 
SUte  wants  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  or  files 
its  own  plan,  then  it  would  have  author- 
ity over  those  areas  that  would  not  be 
covered  by  any  other  kind  of  prime  spon- 
sor, but  that  might  be  the  only  thing  left 
to  the  SUle.  Suppose  20  cities  in  my 
SUte  were  involved — my  employment 
agency  In  Texas  would  not  have  any  say 
over  those  agencies.  I  have  had  objections 
from  various  agencies  in  my  SUte  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  thing. 

The  gentleman  says  the  SUtes  may 
hold  up  the  program.  The  truth  is  tbe 
States  for  years  have  been  practically  an 
the  muscle  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
Public  Employment  Service 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  the  SUte  employment 
offices  and  SUte  educational  agencies 
are  represented  on  the  manpower  coun- 
cil. That  insures  that  there  will  be  great 
State  expertise  and  Influence  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  SUte  is  well  represented 
on  each  one  of  these  councils. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  remark  to  the 
gentleman,  we  have  under  the  present 
employment  program,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  created  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  provisions  that 
established  the  Public  Employment 
Service  within  the  various  SUtes.  This 
is  what  we  have  had  since  1933.  They 
file  a  plan  and  operaU  under  It.  If  we 
now  say.  In  addition  to  that  program — 
and  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  this  In  a  minute — we  must  have  a 
SUte  comprehensive  plan,  and  any  other 
of  the  SO  agencies  in  a  SUte  can  bypass 
the  employment  division. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  will 
have  the  same  authority  if  this  bill  Is 
passed  without  this  amendment  as  they 
have  now  today.  In  the  case  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  many 
other  presently  ongoing  manpower  pro- 
grams  tbe  employment  offices  do  not 


now  have  complete  authority.  They  do 
not  now  necessarily  have  authority  over 
Main  Stream  or  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment programs  today.  Why  should 
we  give  the  SUte  complete  authority 
over  these  programs  that  are  working  so 
well?  That  is  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  are  asking  for  co- 
ordination. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  already  have  co- 
ordination^^ 

Mr.  PICKLE.  You  would  have  if  you 
kept  the  present  law. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  list  of  22  special  manpower  programs 
of  major  impact,  such  as  the  manpower 
development  training  programs,  their 
subprograms,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  residential  programs,  and 
so  on  and  on. 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  these  programs.  I  should  like 
for  anybody  lo  tell  me  how  these  can  be 
coordinated  and  consolidated  at  the  same 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  because 
I  know  Members  are  interested  in  mov- 
ing along  on  this  bill. 

At  first  blush  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  might  seem  appealing,  but  I 
believe  it  is  imporUnt  lo  understand  how 
we  arrived  at  where  we  are  on  tl-     jlU. 

The  other  body  passed  a  bill  which  is 
also  in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  act,  In  which  the  role  of  the 
SUtes,  in  my  Judgment,  was  down- 
played. The  adininlstration  made  clear 
it  was  opposed  to  the  provlsiofis  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  on  comprehensive 
manpower  because  tbe  role  of  the  SUtes 
was  less  than  the  administration  thought 
it  ought  to  l>e. 

The  administration  offered,  through 
Senator  DoxnncK  of  Colorado,  a  series 
of  amendments  designed  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies In  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body.  Those  amendinents  were  not  lu:- 
cepted. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  one  of  the  first 
things  which  was  done  was  the  approach 
made  by  Secretary  Hodgson  through  a 
letter  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  PEuaHS,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Ayres,  and  a  number  of  others  on  the 
commitlee,  saying  in  effect,  "We  think 
it  Is  important  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
manpower  bill  In  this  session.  Here  Is 
the  Senate  bill,  and  here  are  the  amend- 
ments which  we  offered  which  we  think 
will  help  correct  the  Senate  bill." 

I  can  say  that  all  the  amendments  that 
were  offered  by  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  one  relating  to  tbe  role  of 
the  SUtes,  are  embodied  In  this  bill. 
Therefore,  the  administration  supports 
this  bill. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  is  be- 
cause there  is  an  appropriate  role  for 
the  States. 

Quite  clearly  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  SUtes  play  a  bigger  role.  'The  bill 
which  I  Introduced,  HR.  10908,  would 
have  the  SUtes  doing  all  of  the  work  In 


the  comprehensive  manpower  field.  I 
still  hold  to  that  as  being  my  ideal. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  say  that  there 
Is  a  local  prime  sponsor,  for  those  of 
100,000  or  more  or  a  combination  there- 
of, that  has  first  preference.  The  SUte 
role  Is  for  the  balance  of  the  SUle.  if 
there  are  areas,  as  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  in  every  SUte  in  this  Nation.  They 
have  to  prepare  a  SUte  plan. 

That  plan  is  covered  In  the  language 
on  page  23,  and  I  quote: 

Set  forto  an  overall  St*te  plan  for  the 
development  and  siiarlng  of  resoviroes  and 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams without  unnecessary  duplication  and 
otherwise  In  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner; 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  provi- 
sions further,  which  say  that  a  local 
prime  sponsor's  plan  must  be  submitted 
to  the  SUte  for  cofnment.  The  SUte  is 
to  be  given  time  for  independent  com- 
ment before  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

This  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  the  time  nec- 
essary and  the  role  necessary  for  there 
to  be  legltlmaU  coordination  between 
the  local  prime  sponsor  and  the  SUte. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  feel  that  the  bill  in  Its  present  form 
does  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  tm- 
der  the  circumsUnces. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiajaa. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  two  questions. 

Does  the  bUl  In  Its  present  form  pro- 
vide lor  only  review  and  commente  on 
the  prime  sponsor's  plan  by  the  SUte' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Does  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  provide  that  before  any 
plan  can  be  put  into  effect  it  must  be 
approved — not  reviewed  and  commented 
on  but  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppoi^unity? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  For  re- 
view? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  manpower 
plans  of  a  prime  sponsor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman had  better  read  his  bill  again. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  point  to 
that  section  he  believes  gives  the  au- 
thority for  there  to  be  automatic  review 
by  OEO  I  will  be  happy  to  comment. 
There  is  a  provision  which  says  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  for  comment  by  a 
Community  Action  Agency,  as  there  can 
be  an  opportunity  for  comment  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  But  the  manpow- 
er plans  overall  must  be  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity.    

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  My  an- 
swer is  "No."  I  do  not  believe  that  is  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Does  the  Senate 
bill  provide  for  that? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
Senate  bill  provide  for  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  nothing  in  tbe 
bill  about  that. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  WUconsln.  It  is  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  biU.  to  the 
best  of  my  luiowledge,  but  I  cannot  say. 
The  Senate  bill  is  a  lengthy  bill,  and 
maybe  there  is  something  in  there  to 
that  effect.  I  cannot  tell  you;  however, 
It  is  not  in  our  bill.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  There  is  that  lan- 
guage In  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
know.  Approval  Is  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  not  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  this  House  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  not  in 
direct  participation  on  this  particular 
amendment  but  in  order  to  have  some 
questions  answered  that  may  help  to 
clarify  a  matter  in  my  mind  and  which 
might  prevent  my  having  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  a  subsequent  title. 

Earlier  in  the  general  discussion  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr.  Udalli  re- 
ferred to  specific  projects  and  mentioned 
one  especially  significant  to  the  south- 
west section  of  the  United  States  which 
is  popularly  known  as  Project  SER.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Senate  version  specifically 
refers  to  this  and  other  projects  of  like 
nature  and  the  House  version  does  not, 
obviously  this  bill  will  go  to  conference. 
I  also  heard  the  remarks  made  in  the 
dialog  between  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  various  memliers  of  the 
committee.  What  I  want  to  know  at  this 
time  is,  assuming  the  matter  goes  to 
conference  and  assuming  that  this  par- 
ticular section  is  mentioned,  will  the  con- 
ferees— and  quite  obviously  the  chairman 
and  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
here  today  will  be  in  the  conference- 
will  the  conferences  support  Project  SER 
speciJHcally? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  agreed  with  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  between  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Harai  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udull). 
We  certainly  have  no  intention  anywhere 
along  the  line  of  tearing  up  or  tearing 
down  any  existing  programs.  In  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  we  did  mention  some 
programs  but  in  every  instance  we  stated 
in  the  report  that  we  were  not  limiting 
the  programs  to  the  ones  mentioned.  So 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  we  will  cer- 
tainly say  it  is  our  intention  to  hold  fast 
to  all  of  the  existing  programs  that  are 
working  so  well  not  only  in  your  section 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
well. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  want  to  ask  also  a  question  mostly 
for  clarification.  I  accept  the  words  of 
good  faith  on  this  and  other  programs, 
but  on  pages  51  and  52  of  the  bill  it 
mentions  funds  available  for  specific 
programs.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  interpret 
this  correctly,  this  bill  will  set  up  a  ftxed 
schedule  of  priorities  and  emphasis  In- 
sofar as  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  Then  it  further  speci- 
fle«  the  percentages  that  will  be  directed 
to  the  different  categories  of  programs. 


Three-quarters  shall  be  for  training  and 
employment  programs  carried  out  under 
tlOes  I,  n,  and  m  of  this  act:  and  sec- 
ond, one-quarter  shall  be  for  activities 
under  title  IV  of  this  act,  et  cetera. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  not  this 
language  have  a  direct  and  inlmicable 
effect  and  impact  with  respect  to  fund- 
ing, when  and  if  funds  are  available  for 
this  type  of  program?  Will  It  not,  in 
effect,  deemphasize  this  program? 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly. 
Mr.  OHARA.  The  program  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  referred 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  committee 
given  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  <  Mr.  Steigcr  >  and  repeated  here 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  that  recognized  activities  under 

Utle  I 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Right. 
lit.  OHARA.  You  could  spend  any 
part  of  the  funds  devoted  to  title  I  for 
the  operation  of  SER  or  similar  pro- 
grams available  to  meet  the  greatest 
needs  in  the  jiartlculftr  area. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So,  it  is  the  gentle- 
mans  interpretation  that  this  would  not 
deemphasize    or    place    any    limitation 
upon  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  this 
operation? 
Mr.  OHARA.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment   offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggohheii ) , 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded  by  Mr.  Waccohner; 
there  were — ayes  35,  noes  71. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    have    been    here 
throughout  the  debate  today.  I  take  this 
time  primarily  because  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some- 
thing about  the  administration  of  these 
programs  which  disturbs  me  deeply  even 
as  one  who  Is  ardently  for  all  types  of 
vocational  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  had  occasion  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  follow  up  one  of  these  programs 
because  I  had  read  in  the  press  atraut  an 
innovative  program  of  training  for 
oceanography  and  marine  sciences 
aboard  the  SS  Explorer  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Because  of  this,  1 
checked  later  to  find  out  the  results  of 
the  program  here.  It  was  a  phase  I  and  a 
phase  2  program  which,  incidentally,  car- 
ried a  price  tag  of  $8,000  per  enroUee. 
There  were  61  students  selected.  35  of 
whom  graduated.  Of  those  who  are  pres- 
ently working,  12  are  working  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  sewage  dis- 
posal department.  The  balance  of  them 
are  employed  in  totally  unrelated  Jobs 
that  have  absolutely  notliing  to  do  with 
their  training  program. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  how  carefully 
these  programs  are  followed,  who  passes 
judgment  upon  an  oceanography  and 
marine  sciences  program  to  determine  at 
what  point  ttiis  t>ecomes  a  valuable  train- 
ing program  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  trainees  in  that  particular  line  for 
which  they  were  trained. 
Now,  this  program  is  continuing.  I  am 


concerned,  based  upon  my  experience  not 
only  with  this  program  but  with  other 
programs,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
Just  set  up  and  how  much  attention  is 
given  to  them  and  how  successful  the 
programs  are. 

This  program,  incidentally,  has  been 
renewed  again,  and  if  the  result  is  an 
indication  I  wonder  if  the  committee 
does  not  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  are  the  best  types  of  programs, 
whether  or  not  they  achieve  the  goals  or 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  set  up. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  from  the  results 
that  I  have  accumulated  merely  by  fol- 
lowing this  one  program,  that  there  is 
certainly  a  great  inadequacy  in  terms 
of  accomplishing  the  goals.  I  would  like 
to  And  out  from  the  committee  whether 
the  committee  ever  reviews  these  pro- 
grams, and  makes  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  pro- 
gram, or  one  that  would  be  more  elBcient 
in  terms  of  what  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  these  programs  are. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  we  do  re- 
view programs,  and  have  records.  Many 
studies  have  been  made  of  some  of  the 
programs,  and  of  course  the  money  goes 
down  the  drain,  I  iprtll  say,  occasionally, 
but  by  and  large  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams are  outstanding.  The  placements 
from  the  training  programs  are  out- 
standing. 

I  could  go  into  detail  on  some  of  these 
programs,  and  give  them  for  1968,  1969, 
and  1970,  but  I  will  put  some  of  the  stud- 
ies into  the  Record  because  the  results 
are  good  in  most  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  These  results  are 
merely  statistical  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber employed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  are. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Are  there  studies  made 
on  the  relationship  of  the  training  to  the 
Job  that  eventually  the  trainee  is  placed 
in? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Including  the  dropouts, 
the  placement  percentages,  all  along  the 
line. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  that  is  the  case,  may 
I  suggest  that  this  is  one  that  was  over- 
looked because  it  would  certainly  appear 
from  the  facts  that  I  have  gathered  that 
it  hardly  merits  a  renewal,  because  I  can 
see  little  relationship  between  a  training 
program  in  oceanography  and  marine 
sciences  to  what  eventually  the  trainees 
wind  up  doing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  not  all  the  training  pro- 
grams have  worked. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  The  point  the  gentleman  has 
made  is  a  good  point,  and  I  would  l>e 
one  who  quite  frankly  would  have  to  say 
that  we  do  not  always  do  our  Job  as  well 
as  we  should,  but  the  very  situation  the 
gentleman  has  brought  our  atten- 
tion to  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  further  rea- 
son why  this  bill  is  important. 

What  we  have  now,  as  we  are  all  aware. 
Is  that  we  have  training  program  spon- 
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sors  all  across  this  country,  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalxir  and 
the  Department  of  Lal>ar.  and  I  do  not 
care  who  you  name,  simply  are  not  In  a 
position  to  be  able  to  make  judgment  on 
10,000  programs.  What  this  bill  attempts 
to  do  Is  limit  the  number  of  planning 
contracts  and  the  number  of  sponsors 
so  that  it  at  least  is  manageable  so  that 
we  can  decategorize  and  decentralize, 
and  so  that  we  can  begin  to  make  better 
judgmenu  than  any  we  can  hardly  tie- 
gin  to  make  under  our  present  system. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDEHISON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
full  support  for  this  bill  to  thoroughly  re- 
vamp our  manpower  training  programs. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
until  1961  that  we  t>egan  to  institute 
large-scale  Federal  manpower  programs. 
For  In  the  9  short  intervening  years  we 
have  authorized  such  a  vast  array  of  pro- 
grams and  accumulated  such  a  baffling 
aggregation  of  acronyms  as  to  suggest 
many  decades  of  legislative  labor.  If  these 
programs  were  functioning  effectively, 
we  could  perhaps  excuse  this  untidy  pro- 
liferation of  categorical  programs.  But 
the  sad  truth  is  they  are  not.  Rather 
than  training  individuals  for  a  produc- 
tive role  in  the  economy  these  programs 
are  Incoming,  in  some  areas,  a  haven  for 
professional  job  trainees  who  are  shunted 
from  program  to  program,  never  seeing 
the  light  of  day  in  the  real  job  market. 
Also  the  heavy  hand  of  centralized  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  means  that 
often  workers  are  trained  for  jobs  for 
which  there  is  little  demand  in  the  im- 
mediate locale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  deficiencies  are 
producing  rather  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences. The  population  we  are  seeking 
to  help  is  becoming  increasingly  cynical 
and  distrustful  as  a  result  of  loud  prom- 
ises and  promotion  but  little  results.  The 
taxpaying  public  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly irritated  by  tlie  seeming  bureau- 
cratic sieve  into  which  its  hard-earned 
dollars  are  disappearing.  And  one  would 
think  that  the  administrators  them- 
selves, at  all  levels  of  Government,  must 
be  becoming  extremely  harried  by  the 
mounting  accumulation  of  redtape,  du- 
plication, and  overlap. 

In  his  manpower  message  to  Congress. 
President  Nixon  zeroed  in  on  the  heart 
of  the  problems  In  the  manpower  train- 
ing area:  Too  many  narrow  categorical 
programs  and  too  much  heavy-handed 
control  from  Washington.  His  prescrip- 
tion was  consolidation  and  decentraliza- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  note  that  tliis  legis- 
lation embodies  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. First,  by  greatly  expanding 
the  role  of  State  and  local  governmental 
units  through  the  provision  for  "prime 
sponsors "  we  can  begin  to  get  the  admin- 
istration of  manpower  training  efforts 
back  to  a  level  where  peculiar  local  needs 
can  be  recognized,  and  the  right  "mix" 
of  programs  fashioned  in  response.  And, 
second,  by  bringing  the  farflung  empire 


of  manpower  acronyms  under  a  single 
title,  and  by  providing  block-grant-type 
aid  to  prime  sponsors  who  develop  quali- 
fying comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
grams, we  will  l>e  able  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  current  confusing  redtape  In  the 
grant  application  and  administration 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  manpower  bill  con- 
tains a  second,  and  I  think  equally  im- 
portant, break  with  the  past.  Until  now. 
the  preponderant  thrust  of  Federal  man- 
power programs  has  been  in  bringing 
marginal  workers  into  entry-level  jobs. 
While  this  objective  is  a  laudable  one, 
it  has  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  sig- 
nificantly increasing  the  competition  for 
a  type  of  job,  the  supply  of  which  is 
slowly,  if  at  all.  expanding.  This  is  pre- 
cipitating no  small  amount  of  resentment 
in  the  white  "blue-collar"  community 
which,  however  mistakenly,  feels  its  Jobs 
are  being  threatened.  At  the  same  time 
we  continue  to  suffer  tlie  built-in  Infla- 
tionary effects  of  a  chronic  shortage  of 
manpower  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  Job 
ladder. 

I  believe  this  biU  will  help  to  remedy 
this  situation  in  two  ways.  First,  by  pro- 
riding  aid  toward  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  training  current  employees,  we  will  be 
encouraging  a  vitally  needed  redistribu- 
tion of  manpower  toward  the  higher  end 
of  the  Job  ladder.  Second,  by  not  concen- 
trating our  entire  manpower  effort  at  the 
inelastic  "entry  level"  labor  market  por- 
tal, we  will  indicate  to  our  hard-working 
blue-collar  citizens  that  the  Government 
is  interested  in  helping  to  improve  their 
economic  position  as  well  as  that  of  the 
poor  and  the  blacks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  supply  of  entry-level  jobs  will  be  in- 
creased proriding  otherwise  nonavailable 
openings  for  the  unemployed  or  margin- 
ally employed  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  third  important 
innovation  in  this  bill  is  title  in  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  for  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  training  public  service  em- 
ployees. Now,  I  am  not  one  who  has  any 
use  or  tolerance  for  merely  "make  work" 
programs  or  for  hastily  expanding  Gov- 
ernment payrolls.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  is  not  the  purpose  nor 
will  it  be  the  effect  of  this  section  of  the 
bill.  To  qualify  for  Federal  aid  an  institu- 
tion must  provide  pay  scales,  working 
conditions,  fringe  benefits,  and  promo- 
tion opportunities  equal  tn  those  for 
regular  employees.  All  the  manpower 
projections  for  the  next  decade  that  I 
have  seen  indicate  that  the  public  or 
governmental  employment  will  be  far  and 
away  the  most  rapidly  expanding  sector 
of  the  job  market.  If  we  are  truly  to  open 
solid  opportimitles  for  our  deprived  citi- 
zens, this  Is  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  to  enlarge  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with 
one  brief  reservation  or  note  of  caution. 
I  have  been  most  disturbed  by  the  recent 
finding  of  the  XSS.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion that  there  is  considerable  laxity, 
indifference,  and  negligence  in  the  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  employment  guarantees 
at  all  levels  of  Government.  By  greatly 
increasing  the  area  of  local  discretion 
and  responsibility  we  are,  let  us  be  can- 


did, opening  up  the  possibility  that  this 
poor  performance  will  continue  or  per- 
haps get  worse.  I  certainly  hope  and  trust 
that  it  will  not.  But  I  want  to  urge  that 
those  responsible  for  administering  this 
legislation  at  all  levels  make  added  and 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  see  that  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  civil  rights  stat- 
utes are  faithfully  adhered  to. 

AMCNDHENT    omrRCO    BT    MK.    BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTereiS  by  Mr.  Buchakan: 
Page  4.  strike  tnit  lines  20.  ai.  and  22  end 
trisert  In  lieu  thereof  ttie  foUowlng; 

"(II  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  to 
suitable  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
who  are  seeking  work,  with  special  con.'Udera- 
tion  for  the  placement  of  qualified  Individ- 
uals who  are  unemployed,  unskUled,  or 
underemployed; " 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  language  in  the  House 
bill  in  this  particular,  the  language  in 
the  bill  already  passed  by  the  other  body, 
the  bill.  S.  3867.  It  adds  to  the  language 
of  title  I,  section  lOHaid)  in  essence 
the  provision — "With  special  considera- 
tion for  the  placement  of  qualified  In- 
dividuals who  are  unemployed,  unskilled 
or  underemployed." — which  would  help 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  committee, 
as  stated  on  page  2  of  the  report; 

National  manpower  policy,  partly  by  de- 
sign, and  partly  by-  the  context  In  which  It 
has  developed,  has  found  Itself  for  the  most 
part  aiming  at  alleviating  the  plight  of  those 
who  have  been  variously  termed,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  bard-core  unemployed,  or 
the  poor.  The  manpower  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  have  been  so 
dlreet«d  by  their  very  nature,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  in  which  they  are 
established;  the  MDTA  manpower  programs, 
after  being  enacted  to  serve  the  needa  of 
persons  newly  uprooted  by  technological 
change,  have  l>e«n  redirected,  by  regtUa- 
tlon  and  by  legislation,  to  serve  this  sanne 
clientele. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  must 
continue  to  sen'c  this  clientele. 

This  simply  would  zero  in  on  the  un- 
employed, the  unskilled  or  the  under- 
employed— or  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  hard-core  unemployed, 
or  the  poor. 

It  might  also  be  termed  a  private  en- 
terprise amendment  because  it  discour- 
ages across-the-ixiard  competition  not 
only  by  the  State  employment  services 
but  by  whatever  community  action 
agency  may  get  into  this  program  with 
the  private  employment  agencies  and 
would  cause  us  to  zero  in  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  disadvantaged  and  the  poor. 
Therefore,  it  would  serve  a  meritorious 
purpose  governmentally  and  would  Ik  In 
keeping  with  the  private  enterprise  .sys- 
tem that  has  been  the  strength  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  defending  the  State  im- 
employment  services,  although  I  have 
had  my  differences  with  them  on  this  bill. 
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But  I  think  they  deserve  a  defense  in  thta 
particular  instance. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  would  in  effect  say 
to  the  State  employment  services,  "Go 
ahead,  train  people  for  Jobs — do  all  of 
the  things  that  a  comprehensive  man- 
power system  ought  to  do.  But  when  it  is 
all  over  with,  then  you  cannot  really  do 
anytliing  for  anyone  unless  he  Is  unem- 
ployed or  lacking  skills  or  underem- 
ployed." 

Presumably,  you  could  send  him  over 
to  a  private  employment  service  after  he 
got  2  years  of  training,  to  see  if  they 
could  And  liim  a  job. 

I  do  not  ttiink  it  would  be  wise  or 
helpful  to  confine  the  public  employ- 
ment service  to  serving  only  the  unem- 
ployed or  those  who  lack  skills  or  who  are 
underemployed. 

I  ttiink  in  order  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive system — sometimes  you  have  people 
who  come  in  who  have  skills  but  who 
are  not  working  at  the  Jobs  at  wjiich  they 
have  the  skills  and  who  need,  or  who 
may  need,  some  kind  of  training  and  a 
placement  assistance.  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  helped  too. 

Neither  do  I  Uiink  that  private  em- 
ployment agencies  would  be  assisted  by 
the  adopUon  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed.  I  know  that  the  private 
employment  services  think  they  would  be 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  wants 
to  get  Into  the  flght  between  the  private 
and  the  public  employment  services  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  and  I  would 
rather  leave  it  out  of  this  biU  and  let 
them  carry  out  their  fight  in  some  arena 
other  than  the  Manpower  Act. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  genueman  yield? 

Mr.  OH.\RA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 

myself  in  the  unusual  position  of  having 

to  defend  the  other  body. 

In  Its  wisdom  the  other  body  did  in- 
clude this  language.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man Is  reading  a  great  deal  more  into  it 
than  is  in  the  language  itself  "with 
special  consideration  for  the  placement 
of  qualified  Individuals  who  may  be  un- 
employed, unskilled,  or  underemployed." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  an  ab- 
solute prohlbiuon  but  Is  pointing  In  the 
direction  of  Uie  group  that  in  your  own 
committee  report  the  committee  has  said 
you  need  to  make  the  primary  clientele 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  genUeman  is 
reading  a  good  deal  more  into  this  lan- 
guage than  Is  contained  in  It.  This  Is  one 
Instance  where  I  have  to  applaud  the 
wisdom  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  OUARA.  I  am  gUd  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama  qualified  his  applause  In 
that  way.  I  would  provide  less  applause 
In  their  Instance  too. 
I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama. 

The  qucsuon  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  I  demanded  by  Mr.  O-Hara)   there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  48. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXTfDUCWT    OrmiS    ST    lis.    FICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Pickle:  On  page 
23  of  the  Act,  line  19,  amend  Section  107(a) 
by  BUlklng  out  the  words  "or  tlie  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (48  Stat.  IIS),"  and  further 
amend  Section  lff7(b)  (4)  at  line  1»  on  page 
29,  by  deleting  the  word  "conduct"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  words  "utUizatlon  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  programs  are  largely 
funded  from  revenue  derived  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  which 
established  a  special  wage  tax  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Federal-State 
employment  security  program.  This  Is 
the  act  that  provides  the  money  to  run 
all  the  public  employment  services  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  was  0.3  of  1  per- 
cent, then  0.4,  and  1  believe  now  will  be 
0.5  of  1  percent  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
But  this  money  is  a  Federal  tax.  and  it 
runs  all  these  employment  programs. 

These  funds  and  activities  are  of  a 
substanUally  different  nature  than  the 
Federal  grants  which  may  be  available 
under  this  act  under  consideration.  To 
secure  the  funds  under  the  manpower 
program  a  State  should  not  be  compelled 
to  agree  to  certain  programs  and  other 
conditions  not  necesiiary  to  the  operaUon 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  programs,  but 
wiiich  might  be  parOcularly  Inherent  to 
a  State  comprehensive  plan.  For  exam- 
ple—and hear  me — a  State  could  lose  all 
of  its  Wagner-Peyser  funds  for  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  its  employment  security 
program — and  that  could  include  the 
administration  of  the  work  test  require- 
ment to  claimants  for  unemployment 
Insurance— if  the  State  did  not  agree  to 
participate  in  any  one  program  funded 
under  tills  particular  act.  Therefore,  it 
Is  proposed  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
reference  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in 
section  :07(a)  be  deleted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  the  States  already  have  to 
submit  plans  in  which  they  agree  to 
comply  with  the  Secretary's  rules  and 
regulaUons, 

Such  requirements  provide  ample  au- 
thority to  achieve  the  necessary  coordi- 
fuition  and  integration  of  Wagner-Peyser 
programs  with  other  manpower  pro- 
grams. Then,  consistent  with  the  first 
part  of  that  amendment,  I  would  say  at 
the  latter  part  of  this  parUcular  amend- 
ment, we  would  also  change  the  word 
"conduct"  to  the  words  "utilization  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  of  funds 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  guidelines." 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment, 
it  would  create  substantial  conflict  and 
confusion,  both  legislatively  and  admin- 
istratively, by  requiring  that  the  Sute 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  under 
this  act  provide  for  the  conduct  of  the 
program  financed  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  The  State  plan  under  Wag- 
ner-Peyser must  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment service  program  or  the  present 
program  throughout  the  State,  whereas 
the  State  comprehensive  plan  under  this 
act  by  statute  covers  only  those  areas  in 
which  the  States  are  not  included  in 
areas  covered  by  local  prime  sponsors. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  that  finances  our  programs.  If  we 
do  not  take  out  this  parUcular  language 
under  Wagner-Peyser,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  the  enUre  public  employment 
service  program  being  operated  by  the 
State  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  State  com- 
prehensive plan  operated  on  the  other- 
and  the  State  could  have  nothing  to  do 
in  any  area  wherever  there  was  a  prime 
sponsor  in  any  other  cities.  It  would 
create  all  kinds  of  confusion. 

Some  will  say  this  is  technical  and  «e 
ought  to  agree  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Committee  does  agree  to  it.  But  the 
enUre  State  program  Is  paid  now  with  a 
Federal  tax.  n  we  do  not  Uke  this  out 
we  are  going  to  have  absolute  confusion 
as  to  which  program  will  apply,  or  this 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  States 
We  ought  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
not  try  to  compound  added  confusion  as 
to  who  should  be  administering  these 
programs.  At  least  keep  the  present  pro- 
grams where  they  would  not  be  ruled  out 
of  conformity.  This  problem— conform- 
ity—is  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
States  and  they  are  going  to  have  the 
threat  of  being  ruled  out  of  conformity 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  law  as  It  is  now  does  not  re- 
quire States  to  share  Wagner-Peyser 
funds  with  sponsors  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  The  genUeman  from  Texas 
is  absolutely  correct.  Unless  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  adopted,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  coordination,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  duplication  under  Wagner- 
Peyser  funds,  because  the  prime  sponsor 
would  not  be  required  to  use  the  faciliUes 
of  the  State.  They  could  or  could  not,  as 
they  so  choose.  They  could  also  set  up 
duplicate  facilities  and  services 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  genUewoman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUeman  said 
these  programs  are  of  a  different  nature. 
I  must  emphatically  disagree  with  that 
statement.  The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is 
really  the  end  product  of  the  manpower 
program,  and  if  there  is  no  coordlna- 
Uon  between  what  the  manpower  train- 
ing facility  or  porUon  of  the  act  is  do- 
ing and  the  end  product  or  the  place- 
ment in  job  opportunity,  then  we  have 
fallen  down  in  the  placement,  where  we 
most  sorely  need  coordinaOon. 

The  genUeman  from  Texas  a  moment 
ago  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  saying  that 
the  States  should  coordinate.  I  agree.  We 
do  have  a  section  here  which  says  the 
States  will  coordinate.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  overlooked  It.  But  I  agree 
with  the  genUeman  from  Texas,  but  he 
is  now  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  coordinate  the  acUvitles 
of  all  Uie  States.  So  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent  to  support  the  amendment 
which  the  genUeman  from  Louisiana  of- 
fered and  then  to  come  in  with  the  gen- 
Ueman's  amendment  which  strikes  out 
coordinaUon.  requiring  the  public  place- 
ment facility  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
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job  training  funcUon.  There  is  a  second 
tnng  I  would  like  to  point  out  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  the  State  employment  se- 
curity departments  today  are  operating, 
many  of  them,  job  manpower  programs, 
Tliey  are  coordinating  with  the  MDTA. 
programs,  they  are  coordinating  with 
the  OEO  programs,  and  they  are  coordi- 
nating with  the  Department  of  Labor 
programs  in  many  instances  in  my  State, 
and  I  assiune  it  is  the  same  In  the  State 
of  the  gentleman.  The  coordination  is 
good  at  the  present  time,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  harm  that  coordi- 
naUon by  requiring  that  they  not  coordi- 
nate, because,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
what  the  amendment  of  the  genUeman 
will  do. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  genUeman  could  not 
be  more  wrong  by  saying  I  am  trying  to 
do  away  with  coordination.  I  say  that  is 
the  very  thing  we  need.  I  regret  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana was  not  adopted.  It  was  sorely 

When  the  State  files  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  it  already  submits  a 
State  plan.  It  operates  an  employment 
service  by  law. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  But  that  Slate  plan  is 
not  required  to  be  coordinated  with  this, 
which  would  now  be  a  new  Manpower 


Mr.  MEEDS.  I  point  out.  If  the  genUe- 
man will  look  on  page  16,  he  will  find 
exaoUy  what  he  was  asking  for.  That  is 
page  16,  line  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pickie)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue with  another  brief  question  of 
clanflcation  of  the  role  of  the  elderly 
citizen  under  this  act.  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  question  of  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

I  noUce  in  section  104ib>  i2i  on  page 
14.  line  7,  where  the  suggested  members 
of  the  Manpower  Services  Council  are 
listed,  there  is  no  reference  to  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  assur- 
ances that  committees  on  aging  In  the 
States  and  community  agencies  dealing 
with  older  people  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting older  people  In  effect  will  be 
"included  in. " 

Mr.  OHABA.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  would  consider  that  organizations 
representing  the  elderly  are  within  the 
purview  of  the  language  on  line  9  of 


skilled  professionals.  I  trust  that  this 
section  would  not  mean  that  all  such 
classroom  training  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried oat  during  the  first  2  weeks,  and 
that  it  would  mean  that  on-the-job 
training  could  be  carried  on  after  the 
Ittitial  2-week  period. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Certainly  on-the-job 
training  is  training.  When  we  talk  about 
preemploynient  training  we  mean  pre- 
full  employment.  In  other  words,  you 
could  not  consider  the  period  of  time  you 
were  in  on-the-job  training  as  being  full 
employment.  It  would  have  to  be  counted 
as  additional  training.  Therefore.  I  do 
not  think  the  concern  you  have  expressed 
is  one  that  would  prevent  elderly  workers 
from  enjoying  the  proved  benefits  of  con- 
tinuing part-time  on-the-job  training 
after  a  short  period  of  full-time  job 
training. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENI>MENT    OrTEBET*    BY    MS.    DBNMX5 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Page 
2S,  line  14.  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
or  line  14  Insert  "and  that  neither  the  prt)- 
gram,  the  funds  provided  therefor,  or  the 
personnel  employed  therein,  will  be.  In  any- 
way or  to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  con- 
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serable  the  training  end  from  Uie  place- 
ment end. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  What  is  sought  to  do  by 
this  law  is  to  completely  do  away,  in 
effect,  with  the  Wagner-Pej-ser  Act. 

Mr.  MEEDS,  We  are  not  asking  to  do 
away  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  take  that  part  out. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  They  will  continue  to 
function.  All  we  are  asking  Is  that  they 
coordinate  their  acUvlUes  with  the  man- 
power training  acUvitles.  This  is  an  es- 
sential request  if  we  are  to  have  a  co- 
ordinated manpower  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  State  would  like  to 
coordinate  the  program.  My  employment 
service  has  asked  for  this  permission, 
and  wants  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
Uiat  they  do. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  interstate  confer- 
ence representatives  of  the  various  State 
employment  agencies  voted  almost  50  to 
I  to  support  this  coordinated  amend- 
ment, this  particular  amendment  before 
us  here.  Every  Stale  except  one  or  two 
has  said  by  vote,  and  so  notified  your 
committee,  that  it  would  like  to  see  these 
amendments  added,  and  certainly  this 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  many  things 
with  respect  to  which  the  State  employ- 
ment security  people  disagree  about  this 
bill,  because  they  feel  it  is  an  invasion 
of  their  prerogatives. 

All  we  ask  them  to  do  in  this  section— 
and  the  genUeman  may  have  objection 
to  other  parts  of  the  bill — Is  to  coordi- 
nate the  Job-finding  acUviUes  with  the 
Job-training  activities. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  that  is  all  the  genUe- 
man wanted,  why  did  he  not  support  this 
coordinated  amendment  offered  awhile 
ago? 


they  could  be  included  on  the  Manpower 
Services  Advisory  Council. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Now.  on  the  question  of  technical  as- 
sistance, a  great  deal  of  technical  assist- 
ance on  the  national  level  has  been  found 
necessary  to  assist  community  action 
agencies  in  developing  and  formulating 
good  programs  not  only  for  young  people 
but  for  the  elderly  as  well.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  can  pro- 
vide this  technical  assistance,  similar  to 
that  provided  to  new  careers  programs  in 
the  past,  either  directly  or  by  craitract  to 
prime  sponsors,  thus  assuring  that  they 
get  the  necessary  help  in  planning,  build- 
ing, and  administering  programs  for 
elderly  persons? 

Mr.    O'HARA.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
under  title  IV.  "Special  Federal  Respon- 
sibiUUes."  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
technical  assistance  of  the  sort  described 
by  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  One  last  quesUon. 
TlHe  I.  section  109.  clause  7.  says  that 
a  person  shall  not  be  referred  to  training 
In  an  occupation  which  required  less  than 
2  weeks  of  preemployment  training  un- 
less there  are  immediate  employment 
opportunities  available  in  that  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  present  mainstream  pro- 
gram great  value  has  been  placed  on  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  Jobs  to  train  and  em- 
ploy special  kinds  of  applicants,  espe- 
cially older  persons.  For  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time,  there  is  a  therapeutic  value  in 
putting  a  short  period  of  classroom 
training.  Then  they  can  be  given  both 
periodic  classroom  training  and  intensive 
on-the-job    training    by    craftsmen    or 


or  furtherance  of.  or  in  opposition  to,  any 
political  candidacy." 
Renumber  the  following  lines  accofdlngly. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  tUs  is  a 
very  simple  and.  I  trust,  a  noncontrover- 
slal  amendment  which  is  in  no  wise  in 
conflict  with  and.  on  the  contrary,  is 
completely  in  conformity  with  the  thrust 
and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  pr.sented  by  the  conunittee 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  tiUe  imless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  program  does  not  involve 
political  activities,  among  other  things. 
I  simply  add  by  this  amendment  to  that 
language  the  words  of  the  amendment  so 
that  the  bill  will  read  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  unless  he  determines  tiiat 
the  program  does  not  involve  political 
activities  and  that  neither  the  program, 
the  funds  provided  therefor,  nor  the  per- 
sonnel employed  therein  will  be  in  any 
way  or  to  any  extent  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  political  activities,  or  in  the  sup- 
port or  furtherance  of  or  in  opposition 
to  any  political  candidacy.  In  other 
words.  I  simply  underline  and  make  more 
specific  the  rather  general  language  now 
in  the  statute. 

I  think  none  of  us  wish  to  make  these 
programs  into  political  footballs.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  do 
so  because  they  wrote  tlie  anUpoliOcal 
activity  provision  into  the  bill.  I  am  sim- 
ply clarifying  and  strengthening  ond 
making  more  specific  that  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one  and  1  trust  it  will 
find  acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DANIELS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleaaan  from  Indiana  Is  a  simple  one  but 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
misconstrued  the  purpose  and  Intent  o( 
this  particular  provision  of  the  act.  The 
section  speciflcallj-  reads  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  provide  nnancial  assistance 
for  any  program  under  this  Utie  unless  he 
determines  it  Is  in  accordance  with  such 
regulatioiK  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  that 
the  program  does  not  Involve  political 
activity. 

This  is  very,  very  clear.  However,  the 
proposed  amendment  goes  quite  far  and 
says  that  anyone  involved  in  any  train- 
ing program  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activity.  I.  personally,  feel  that  this  rep- 
resents an  invasion  of  an  individual's 
rights  and  would  be  unconstitutional 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  not  agree  that  that 

is  quite  what  this  language  means    if 

fairly  Interpreted. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  it  simply  means  that 
personnel  engaged  In  these  programs 
with  this  money  shall  not  engage  in  po- 
liUcal  activities  as  a  part  of  their  ac- 
tivities wliile  m  thiat  program  and  while 
using  this  money.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  amendment.  I  think  that 
is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Might  I 
respond  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  genUemans  amendment  reads  that 
way.  The  gentleman's  amendment  says 
following  the  language  of  subparagraph 
(4)  following  the  wording  contained  in 
the  bill.  -The  program  does  not  involve 
political  acUvitics:".  that  neither  the 
program,  the  funds  provided  therefor  or 
the  personnel  employed  therein  will  be 
in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  political  activity  and  in 
that  respect  I  IwUeve  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional because  of  its  invasion  of  an  indi- 
vlduals  rights  to  participate  in  poUtical 
activities. 

Mr.  STEIGHl  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would  It 
be  fair  to  say  that  funds  and  programs 
under  this  act  would  be  covered  Insofar 
as  employees  are  concerned  by  the  Hatch 
Act? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  would 
it  not  also  be  fair  to  suggest  that  this 
language  contained  in  the  Dennis  amend- 
ment may.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  represent  a  limitaUon  upon  the 
Hatch  Act  or  upon  that  which  is  present 
law? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  It  may 
bo  However,  I  do  not  know  aU  of  the 
specific  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  the  amend- 
ment can  be  mischievous  because  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  really  know  the 
fuU  coverage  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go  beyond  the  Hatch  Act 
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I  am  sure  that  the  employees  covered 
under  this  bill  are  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act  and  that  is  the  way  they  ought  to 
be. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes-  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr,  DENNIS.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
the  employees  referred  to  here  in  these 
programs  would  be  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act,  although  I  do  not  liave  the  detailed 
terms  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  mind. 

But  I  say  again  that  the  primary  thrust 
of  this  proposed  amendment,  when  fairly 
interpreted.  Involves  this  program  and 
these  people  while  In  their  capacity  as 
engaged  in  this  program.  There  Is  no 
mtention  here  and,  of  course,  you  could 
not  write  a  bill  which  said  that  someone 
engaged  In  this  program  could  not  en- 
gage in  any  poUtical  activity.  However 
you  can  say  he  cannot  engage  in  political 
activity  as  a  part  of  this  program,  and 
that  is  all  I  am  doing  and  all  that  I 
seek  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  act 
already  says  that  the  program  does  not 
tavolve  political  acUvity  and  we  Included 
a  semicolon  at  that  point  and  that  is  as 
far  as  the  committee  desires  to  go 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  ask  for  this  time 
in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  all  employees  under  these  programs 
come  under  the  Hatch  Act? 

Are  ail  the  employees.  aU  of  the  people 
that  are  paid  with  Federal  funds  for 
these  programs,  do  they  come  under  the 
Hatch  Act?  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say  they  did,  and  I  would  Uke  to  have 
that  statement  clarified 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
that  those  people  who  are  engaged  In 
running  and  administering  the  program 
f„.'T*r?!?'^'  °"  <;overed  by  the  Hatch 
Act.  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  trainee 
would  be  so  involved. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  was  asking  about  those 
employees  that  receive  Federal  money 
under  these  training  programs  regardless 
of  what  capacity  they  serve  in,  as  long 
as  thw  are  paid  with  funds  that  are  ear- 
marked for  these  programs.  Is  It  my  un- 
derstandmg  that  you  are  telUng  us  now 
that  they  faU  witWn  the  Hatch  Act? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  say  the 
tramees  would  not  come  under  the  Hatch 
Act.  but  the  personnel  administering  the 
programs  would  come  under  the  Hatch 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
^i  •.  £  •*.*  BenUeman  will  yield,  I  would 
Just  Uke  to  raise  a  question  In  view  of 
what  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  said,  because  the 
director  of  one  of  the  grandparent  pro- 
grams In  my  county  is  the  full-time 
DemocraUc  county  chairman 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Has  the 
genUewoman  brought  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  offlcials? 
.  **"■  OBXE^  of  Oregon.  I  brought  It 
to  the  attenUon  of  the  committee  I 
pointed  out  to  the  GEO  and  to  my  Dem- 


ocratic friends  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  If  anybody  wanted,  in  a  Repub- 
lican adminlstraUon.  to  place  every  sin- 
gle county  Republican  chairman  on  the 
public  payroll.  There  would  be  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  they  ruled. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished Democratic  colleagues  that  they 
really  ought  to  look  at  this  bill,  because 
they  were  not  nearly  as  charitable  to  the 
Nixon  administration  2  weeks  ago  as 
they  are  now,  because  this  could  turn 
into  the  biggest  poUUcal  operaUon  that 
this  Congress  has  ever  seen.  The  public 
employment  title  has  absolutely  no  safe- 
guards as  are  required  to  the  other  Fed- 
eral employment  program,  the  civil  serv- 
ice program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
debate  has  taken  the  turn  that  it  has  I 
do  not  see  why  the  committee  would  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment.  It  would  just 
make  sure  that  no  political  activities  are 
engaged  In  by  any  employees  of  these 
programs.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  those 
employed  in  these  programs  can  be  good, 
lull-tlme  employees  who  would  devote  all 
of  their  time,  talents,  and  energies  to 
these  manpower  training  programs  in 
order  to  help  people  who  are  trying  to 
learn  a  trade  or  a  vocation  In  order  to 
be  able  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Denkis). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'nTLE  n— OCCUPA-nONAL  UPGRADING 

AUTHOBIZATION  Or   PKOQRAU 

Set.  SOI.  Tho  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  wblcb  pubUc  and  private  em- 
ployers will  undertake  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary education  and  akin  training  to  prepare 
employees  for  positions  of  greater  skill  re- 
sponsibility, and  remuneration  In  the  employ 
of  such  employers.  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  an  appUcaUon  submitted  by  eli- 
gible applicants  who  shall  be — 

(a)  prime  .sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  tills  Act;  and 

(b|  other  pubUc  and  private  employers. 

KEQUnEMKlfTS  FOR  APPUCATtONB 

Sec.  302.  Any  appUcatlon  must  oonUIn  as- 
surance* satisfactory  to  the  Secreury  that 

(a)  the  poBlUons  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  eSort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skUIs  and  willing  to 
accept  such  employment; 

(b)  the  selecUon  of  trainees  shall  be  based 
upon  ment,  ability,  and  lengtb  of  service  and 
that  no  person  shaU  be  selected  as  a  trainee 
unui  aucb  person  has  been  In  the  employ  of 
the  employer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
moDtbs: 

(c)  the  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate,  Inrolves  reasonable  progression 
and  will  result  In  the  qualification  of  trainees 
for  suitable  employment  m  a  recognized  skill 
or  occupation  In  the  service  of  that  employer 
and  of  other  employers  In  the  same  Industry- 
Id)   the  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 

consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(e)  adequate  and  saTe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(f )  successful  completion  of  the  employee's 
training  program  can  reasonably  be  eipected 
to  result  In  an  offer  of  employment  In  tho 
employer's  own  enterprise  In  the  occupation 
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for  Which  be  will  be  trained  at  wage  rates  not 
leas  than  those  prevailing  for  the  same  or 
similar  occupations  In  that  induatry; 

ig)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  Is  part  of  a  program  that  can 
reasonably  be  espect^d  to  lead  directly  to 
the  employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
new  employees  In  entry  level  employment: 
and 

(b)  the  trainees  are  con^wnaated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rat«s.  Including  periodic 
increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  Industry  practice  and 
trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of  any 
trainee  be  leas  than  those  received  by  him 
Immediately  before  his  starting  such  train- 
ing program. 

PAYUENTS  TO  EUPLOTVB8 

Sec.  203.  Such  agreements  shall  provide 
for  payment  to  the  employer  undertolcing  a 
training  program  under  this  title  in  an 
amount  equal  to — 

(a)  ninety  per  centum  of  the  instructional 
expense,  other  ordinary  and  necessary  train- 
ing costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for 
the  time  spent  In  training  less  the  value  of 
productive  services  rendered  by  such  trainee, 
plus 

(b)  a  bonus  payment  to  reward  the  efforts 
of  employers  whose  programs  under  this 
title  have  resulted  in  substantial  upgrading 
and  high  retention,  to  be  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  20  per  oentxim  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees;  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  Increase  In  annual  earn- 
ings of  these  upgraded  employees. 

Mr.  PEIRKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n? 

(Mr.  BENNITTT  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  extend  hi£  remaiks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BENNKri'.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
H.R.  19519.  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  of  1970,  Is  a  positive  step 
toward  the  important  goal  of  giving 
every  American  the  special  training  he 
needs  to  pursue  the  vocation  his  talent 
and  abilities  demand.  The  bill  may  need 
some  amendments;  but  Its  objectives  are 
fiiu-e;y  proper  ones. 

I  became  particularly  aware  of  this 
problem  in  a  narrow  area  when  I 
learned  of  the  high  degree  of  recidivism 
among  Inmates  of  our  prison  systems, 
that  is,  the  high  number  of  ex-convicts 
who  return  to  prison  for  committing 
new  crimes.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  today  that 
at  least  40  percent  of  all  offenders  even- 
tually return  to  prison.  This  indicates 
that  there  are  some  very  serious  defects 
Ir.  our  criminal  rehabilitation  system. 


The  answer  to  this  problem  could  be 
comprehensive  manpower  training  for 
prisoners  so  that  when  they  are  released, 
they  will  be  able  to  pursue  useful  and 
constructive  lives,  and  will  not  be 
tempted  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress, 
■  I  introduced  H  Jl.  947,  to  provide  for  pro- 
grams of  Job  training  and  education  of 
inmates  of  correctional  Institutions. 

I  first  introduced  this  legifilation  in 
the  89th  Congress,  in  1966.  and  appeared 
before  the  committee,  accompanied  by 
expert  witnesses  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tions who  endorsed  my  bill.  The  commit- 
tee included  In  the  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  that  year  an  experimental  program 
of  education  and  training  for  inmates, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  posi- 
tive action  by  the  committee.  Over  the 
last  3  years  the  Department  of  Labor's 
limited  program  under  section  251  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  has  accomplished  much. 
There  have  been  37  projects  in  29  States 
training  over  2.000  inmates  at  a  low 
cost  of  $1,300  to  »1,400  per  inmate.  The 
program  expired  June  30,  1970,  and  has 
never  had  direct  funding.  Thus  far.  only 
about  $7*,^  million  has  been  spent.  One 
of  these  pilot  projects  was  at  Apolachee 
Correctional  Institutions,  Chattahoochee. 
Pla..  in  my  home  State,  where  240  in- 
mates were  included  In  the  program.  I 
understand  that  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  encouraging. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  under  HJl. 
19519  such  programs  may  be  established. 
I  believe  this  will  accomplish  much  to- 
ward reducing  the  very  disturbing  and 
shocking  rate  of  recidivism  in  our  pris- 
ons, and  the  rising  crime  rate  which 
costs  the  United  States  $27  billion 
annually. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation 
which  reflects  the  purpose  of  legislation 
I  have  previously  introduced  Is  provision 
for  public  employment  where  private  em- 
ployment is  not  available.  Too  many  of 
our  training  programs  have  erroneously 
assumed  that  private  enterprise  can  al- 
ways absorb  all  of  those  trained.  This 
has  not  always  occurred;  and  the  gov- 
ernmental approach  Is  therefore  needed 
If  we  are  to  try  to  provide  a  society  In 
which  all  our  adult  citizens  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  work  to  support  them- 
selves, as  an  alternative  to  being  impro- 
ductlvely  on  welfare  rolls. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  their  work  on 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  title  n,  the  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE     ni — PUBLIC     SERVICE     EMPLOY- 
MENT 

AtrrHOBiuTiON  or  pmooUM 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  will  provide  useful  pubUc 
service  employment  to  unemployed  persons, 
Plnanclal  assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pursuant  to 
an  appUcatloai  submitted  by  an  eligible  i^>pU- 
cant,  who  shaU  be— 

(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 


(b)  other  public  agencies  and  institutions 
(including  public  service  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Federal  Oovernment). 

BXQUiaEMSNTS  rOB  APPUCATION 

Sec.  303.  Any  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall  ivovide  that — 

(a)  all  persona  employed  thereunder,  other 
than  necessary  technical,  supervisory,  and 
admlnlstratlre  personnel,  will  be  selected 
from    among   eligible   unemployed   persons; 

(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  tech- 
rucai,  supervisory,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel shall  be  recruited  from  among  fully 
qualified,  eligible  unemployed  persons; 

<c)  among  ellgiUe  unemployed  special 
coustderutiou  for  employment  shall  be  given 
to  heads  of  households  who  are  not  covered 
by,  or  who  have  exhausted  their  entitle- 
ment to  uuempolyxoeal  compensation; 

(d)  persons  employed  under  such  agree- 
ments ShaU  t>e  paid  wagaa  vAUch  shall  not  be 
lower  than  whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ^pUca- 
ble  to  the  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended,  if  sec- 
tion 6(a)  <l)  of  such  Act  appUed  to  the  par- 
ticipant and  if  be  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof.  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C>  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  m  the  same  labor  mar- 
ket area  for  persons  employed  in  similar 
public  occupations: 

(e)  aU  persons  employed  under  such  agree- 
ments will  be  assured  of  workman's  com- 
pensation, retirement,  health  insurance,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  other  benefits 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(f)  the  provisions  of  aectlon  a(a)(S)  of 
PubUc  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(g)  the  applicant  shall  maintain  or  pro- 
vide linkages  with  upgrading  and  other  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  and  other  Federal  or 
federally  supported  m&npower  programs  for 
the  purpose  of: 

(1)  providing  those  persons  employed  un- 
der the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer,  or  In  the  same  or  similar 
work  as  that  performed  under  the  agreement 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field;  and 

(2)  providing  thoee  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers 
In  such  field,  with  opportunltlea  to  seek. 
prepare  themselves  for,  and  obtain  work  in 
other  fields; 

(h)  objectives  shall  be  set  for  the  move- 
ment of  persona  en^loyed  thereunder  into 
public  or  private  employment  not  supported 
under  this  Act;  and 

(1)  the  Bpprorable  request  for  funds  does 
Ii6t  exceed  BO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying otrt  this  program:  Provided,  Th«.t.  If 
the  employer  has  not  achieved  the  objectives 
prescribed  pursuant  txj  clause  (h)  under  any 
agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
Federal  share  In  any  continuation  or  exten- 
sion of  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary 
ascert&lns  that  the  applicant  was  without 
fault  or  that  economic  conditions  in  the  area 
precluded  accomplishment  of  such  objec- 
tives. 

iNFomsiATiON  roa  EMPtorccs 

Sec.  303.  Every  person  em|>Ioyed  under 
agreemsits  under  section  301  rtiall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  entering  upon  employmeut. 
of  his  rights  and  benefits  In  connection 
with  such  employment. 

eNTm-CMEKT  TO  EICPIjDTEE   gENEFTTS  AND 
PBOnCTtOW 

Sec.  304.  No  agreement  shall  be  entered 
into  under  aectlon  301  with  an  employer  who 
lA,  or  whose  employees  are,  under  State  law. 
exempted  from  the  operattoD  of  the  State 
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workmen's  compens&tlon  or  unemployment 
rompenjMMon  laws,  generally  applicable  to 
employee*,  unless  the  contractor  shall  under- 
take to  provide  either  through  Insurance  by  a 
recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-Insurance,  as 
allowed  by  State  law.  that  the  person  em- 
ployed under  the  agreement  shall  enjoy 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment 
c3mpensatlon  coverage  equal  to  that  pro- 
vided by  law  for  covered  employment. 
MAiN-rzMANca  or  cyroKT 
Sec.  305.  la)  No  financial  assistance  con- 
tract shall  be  provided  under  section  301 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement  will  result  In  an 
increase  in  employment  opportxjnltles  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  avaUable 
and  that  It  wlU  not  result  In  a  reduction  m 
the  employment  and  labor  costs  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  displacement  of  persona  cur- 
rently employed.  Including  partial  displace- 
ment resulting  from  a  reduction  In  hours  of 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits. 

(bt  Where  a  labor  organlzsUon  represents 
employees  who  arc  engaged  In  similar  work 
to  that  performed  under  the  agreement  In 
the  same  labor  market  area,  such  organiza- 
tion shall  be  notified  prior  to  entering  Into 
the  agreement. 

SVAl.UA-nON    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  30«.  Xn  evaluating  applications  sub- 
mitted under  thla  title  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  coat  to  the  Oovemment  of  each 
such  application  In  relation  to — 

(I)  the  number  of  eligible  unemployed 
persons  who  will  be  provided  with  employ- 
ment luider  the  application; 

(3)  the  need  of  the  community  for  the 
services  to  be  performed  tmder  the  applica- 
tion; and 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment In  the  community  in  which  the  agree- 
ment la  to  t>e  performed. 

DBUGATIONS    OP    THE    SXCaSTABT    TO    ENBOtXCCS 

SEC.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  on  behaU  of 
the  enroUees  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  assuring  that  every  reasonable  op- 
porttuiuy  to  find  suitable  regular  employ- 
ment or  to  enter  a  program  authorized  un- 
der Federal,  State,  or  local  manpower  pro- 
grams, has  been  explored  before  the  Individ- 
ual Is  certified  for  public  service  employment; 

(3)  the  provision  of  sklUs  training  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  equip  unemployed  per- 
sons to  accept  employment  under  agreemenu 
entered  Into  under  this  title;  and 

(31  maintaining  a  continuing  review  of  the 
status  of  each  enrollee  to  assure  that  he  is 
receiving  consideration  for  referral  to  suit- 
able regular  employment  or  to  manpower 
training  progranu. 

OEJTNrnONS 

Skc.  308.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1>  The  term  "eligible  unemployed  person" 
means  any  individual  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work  and  (A) 
has  been  unemployed  for  five  or  more  weeks, 
or  (B)  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

(3)  The  term  "part-time  basis"  means 
leaa  than  thlrty-Bve  hours  a  week  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  ten  weeks  or  more. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  ni  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  REcomi,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tudty? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

coMnrrrxr    AUrmudTtrr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  committee  amendment:  Page  33,  be- 
ginning in  line  31.  strike  out  "heads  of  house- 
holds" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "persona 
who  have  dependents  living  in  the  same 
household". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


BT  MM.  8canu.x 
Chairman,  I  ot- 


AUE.-4DMEMT    OrrflUXt 

Mr.  SCHERIiE.  Mr. 
ler  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScHEHLr:  Be- 
ginning with  line  31  on  page  31,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  15  on  page 
37;  and  on 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  17  through  34, 
and  redesignate  subsections  (hi  and  O) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (hi,  respectively;  and 

Beginning  in  Una  35  of  page  «.  strike  out 
"employed  in  public  service  Jobs  authorized 
In  title  III,";  and  on 

Page  18,  beginning  in  line  13,  strike  out 
"I.  II,  and  Itl"  and  insert  "and  U";  and  on 

Page  18,  line  14,  strike  out  "804"  and 
Insert  "404";  and 

Redesignate  sections  401  through  431  as 
sections  301  through  331,  respectively;  and 
on 

Page  37,  line  18,  strike  out  'TITLE  rV"  and 
Insert  "TITLE  HI";  and  on 

Page  48,  Una  17,  strike  out  "413"  and 
insert  "SIS":  and 

Rfldeatgnate  sections  501  through  535  as 
sections  401  through  435,  respecUvely;  and 
on 

Page  51,  line  8.  strike  out  "TTrLK  V"  and 
insert  '"ITl'LK  IV";  and  on 

Page  53,  beginning  on  line  5.  strike  out 
"I,  H,  and  ni"  and  Insert  "I  and  IT';  and  on 

Page  53,  tine  8,  strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert 
•  III";  and 

Beginning  with  the  colon  in  line  18  on 
page  83.  strike  out  everything  down  through 
"Act"  In  line  30;  and  on 

Page  53,  Una  19.  strike  out  "I.  n,  and  m" 
and  insert  "I  and  II";  and  on 

Page  64.  beginning  in  line  33,  strike  out 
"I.  n,  and  m"  and  Insert  "I  and  II";  and  on 

Page  88,  in  lines  19  and  33.  strike  out  "IV" 
and  insert  '"IH"";  and  on 

Page  70,  line  4.  strike  out  ""IV"  and  Insert 
"in"". 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  If  1  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  undertakes  to  strike  the 
whole  of  title  in? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  "yes, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  amendments 
en  bloc  because  they  are  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  tliat  are  re- 
quired if  the  amendment  to  strike  title 
in  prevails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  we  now  come  to 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  title  m.  "The  ques- 
tion is  simple  and  the  decision  should  be 
just  as  simple. 

Do  you  want  to  spend  »1.5  billion  for 
the  deserving  poor  or  do  you  want  to 
waste  it  on  a  duplicate  program  oper- 
ating within  the  same  agency?  That  Is 
the  question  we  are  faced  with  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
remove  title  m— the  so-called  public 
service  employment  title— from  this  bill. 
Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  This  spe- 
cial title  serves  no  purpose— there  Is  am- 


ple authority  in  this  bill  to  train  people 
for  real  Jobs  in  public  agencies.  Section 
102ia),  in  paragraphs  (5),  <8).  <n), 
112),  and  (19),  contains  all  the  authority 
needed  to  conduct  any  kind  of  job  train- 
ing program  In  the  public  sector. 

For  example,  paragraph  (5)  authorizes 
"short-term  work  experience  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  im- 
accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  work." 

Paragraph  (8)  authorizes  "on-the-job 
training  provided  by  public,  nonprofit, 
and  private  employers." 

Paragraph  (11)  authorizes  ""special 
programs  for  Jobs  in  public  and  private 
agencies  leading  to  career  opportunities, 
including  new  types  of  careers,"  in  a  wide 
variety  of  public  programs  in  such  fields 
as  health,  education,  welfare,  pollution 
control,  beautiflcation,  et  cetera. 

Paragraph  (12)  authorizes  "programs 
to  provide  incentives  to  private  employ- 
ers, nonprofit  organizations,  and  public 
employers  to  tiain  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low  income  persons"  and  to  pay  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  counseling  costs. 
Finally,  paragraph  (19)  authorizes 
special  programs  of  public  works  for 
people  who  are  chronically  unemployed, 
have  poor  employment  prospects,  and  are 
unable  to  secure  tralntag  under  other 
programs. 

One  may  well  ask.  then,  "Why  Is  title 
m  In  this  blU?" 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  quite 
simple  but  very  difficult  to  understand. 
Title  m  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  next  3  years  must 
spend  a  minimum  of  $1.4  billion  to  cre- 
ate Jobs  in  public  agencies.  "This  Is  not 
sound  policy;  It  is  not  manpower  train- 
ing. It  Is  a  vast  new  program  where  the 
Federal  Oovemment  acts  as  an  "em- 
ployer of  first  resort"  and  not  of  last 
resort.  It  is  contrary  to  every  purpose  of 
this  bUl. 

This  bill  started  out  as  one  which 
would  eliminate  narrow  categories  of 
training  programs,  so  that  job  training 
would  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  local 
and  regional  needs.  The  bill  without  the 
public  employment  sector  allows  this.  It 
consolidates  a  whole  group  of  special 
programs  under  one  broad  authority. 

I  repeat — it  consolidates  programs  but 
does  not  eliminate  them  nor  does  It  abol- 
ish them.  Then  title  m  is  added  and 
we  are  right  back  to  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram—nearly 20  percent  of  the  funds  on 
a  national  basis  must  be  spent  for  so- 
called  public  service  employment. 

The  experience  with  public  employ- 
ment projects  has  not  been  good — cer- 
tainly not  good  enough  to  merit  this  spe- 
cial, mandatory  spending  title.  The  so- 
called  work  experience  program  under 
OEO,  for  example,  was  dropped  com- 
pletely by  1868  because  it  did  not  pro- 
duce results.  A  noted  manpower  expert 
such  as  Sar  Levltan — who  Is  hardly  a 
conservative  Republican — has  been  very 
critical  of  public  service  employment 
programs.  Recently  he  said: 

Many  public  employment  projects  were 
merely  stopgap  meastuea,  with  few  perma- 
nently beneficial  effects  and  even  question- 
able Impact  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Levltan  went  on  to  describe  such 
jobs  as  "hardly  equal  to  manpower  serv- 
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ices  with  a  longrun  payoff."  This  Is  not 
the  answer  to  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  America. 

We  are  not  talking  about  swallowing 
a  single  bite  but  a  whole  banquet  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  makework.  The  bill  for 
this  banquet  will  be  sent  to  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers.  There  Is  only  one. 
way  to  hold  this  bill  to  its  proper  role  of 
manpower  training  for  honest  Jobs — and 
that  is  to  eliminate  tiUe  m  from  this  bill. 
There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  sincerely  believes  that  new 
programs  are  not  expensive,  particularly 
those  that  overlap  and,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  one  does.  Would  you  not  rather 
spend  $1.5  billion,  the  cost  of  this  new 
bureaucratic,  duplicative,  overlapping 
program,  for  the  deserving  poor  rather 
than  flinance  duplicate  administration 
for  duplicate  programs?  As  I  said  earlier, 
there  are  now  11  programs  existing  that 
serve  all  the  purposes  that  we  need.  They 
will  not  be  eliminated.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  bill.  In  title  III  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  rising  un- 
employment In  this  country,  and  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  inadequate 
public  service.  I  personally  feel  that  the 
18^4  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
should  be  the  minimum  expended  for  title 
in.  public  service  employment. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  this 
section.  The  mainstream  workers 
throughout  the  South  and  in  the  ghetto 
areas  of  this  country  have  been  com- 
prised mostly  of  the  elderly.  Here  we  take 
into  consideration  the  youths,  the 
middle  aged,  and  adults  of  all  ages  for 
public  service  employment.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  we  have  about  12  million 
government  employees:  that  is.  the 
States  have  about  10  million  and  the 
Federal  Government  2V4  million.  We 
need  to  render  proper  service  to  the  peo- 
ple in  America  today  by  employment  of 
an  additiona'  500.000  public  service  em- 
ployees—In  the  hospitals.  In  the  parks,  in 
the  city  halls,  in  the  county  governments. 
In  rebuilding  roads  that  would  otherwise 
not  be  repaired.  Here  we  undertake  to  do 
something  for  100,000  of  those  people. 
Certainly  with  i)eople  being  automated 
out  of  work  and  with  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, I  personally  feel  we  would 
be  derelict  and  irresponsible  if  we  struck 
this  Utle  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  news  release  Issued 
by  the  CS.  Department  of  Labor  dated 
Friday.  November  6.  1970,  which  eon- 
tains  the  latest  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  our  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  America.  Out  of  a  total 


civilian  work  force  of  over  83  million 
Americans,  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
seasonably  adjusted,  is  now  5.6  percent. 
The  total  number  of  unemployed,  sea- 
sonably adjusted,  is  4,700,000  persons.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  the  employment  situation 
In  this  country  has  gradually  deterio- 
rated, and  that  tliere  are  presently  al- 
most 5  million  people  unemployed,  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  the  leadership  and  the  innovation 
to  provide  jobs,  particularly  where  they 
may  be  furnished. 

One  of  the  avenues  where  employment 
is  needed  very,  very  badly  and  where  the 
employer  caimot  afford  to  furnish  such 
employment  is  in  public  service.  Many  of 
our  States,  many  of  our  counties,  many 
of  our  local  governments  need  necessary 
help.  They  need  to  place  people  in  jobs 
to  benefit  the  communities  and  the 
State,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary financles,  they  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  jobs.  This  program 
under  title  m  will  enable  the  States  and 
the  local  authorities  to  fulfill  these  needs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pdcinski). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  by  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

DANIEX.S) . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  27  per- 
cent of  tlie  unemployed  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19.  The  young  people 
would  be  helped  by  this  legislation.  There 
just  is  no  \'isible  help  for  those  young 
people  except  for  a  bill  like  this.  When 
we  consider  that  27  percent,  better  tlian 
a  quarter  of  those  unemployed  In  Amer- 
ica, are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19, 
we  know  why  we  have  problems  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WacGoiniEi). 
Mr.    WAGOONNER.    Mr.    CSialrman. 
under  title  ni.  the  employment  section, 
I  believe  the  bill  specifies  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  80  percent  of 
the  employment  costs  of  the  individuals. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.   Then  the  local 
agency  which  sponsors  the  manpower 
program  would  pay  the  remaining  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WAOCOKirra,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pnucnrs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the 
Instance  of  a  community  action  agency 
being  the  prime  sponsor,  could  the  com- 
munity action  agency  provide  the  20  per- 
cent from  appropriated  funds  furnished 
by  Congress  or  would  it  be  required  to 
raise  the  m<mey  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriated fmuls! 


Mr.  PSRKDJS.  There  Is  no  exception 
made  for  any  community  action  agency. 
It  will  operate  in  the  same  way  any  other 
prime  sponsor  would  operate,  and  the  20 
percent  would  have  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  would  have  to 
be  paid,  but  by  whom?  Must  they  raise 
that  money  locally? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  would  raise  it 
locally. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Clialrman.  I  rise  in  oppo.iitlon  to 
this  amendment.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, a  question  about  this  particular 
title.  In  the  bill  adopted  by  the  other 
body  there  are  provisions  which  specifi- 
cally provide  funds  and  authorization 
for  ftmding  opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion centers.  In  our  bill  the  language  is 
much  broader,  and  it  does  not  specifically 
Identify  programs  such  as  the  opportu- 
nities industrialization  centers.  1  want  to 
make  some  legislative  history  today. 

I  cite  from  the  report  on  page  6  that — 

The  language  in  section  103(a)  (30)  of  the 
bill  Is  Intended  to  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  Opportxmltles  industrialization  Cen- 
ters, which  have  been  so  highly  succesaftil. 

1  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  one  of  the  prime  sponsors  of 
this  bill,  if  indeed  programs  such  as  the 
opportunities  Industrialization  centers 
will  be  protected  adequately  by  the  broad 
language  of  the  present  bill  and  will  they 
be  continued? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  certainly  they  will  be  protected  tm- 
der section  1021a)  (20)  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  there  Is  practically  a  tmanimous 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  OIC's 
have  been  doing  an  excellent  Job  and 
ought  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  ought  to  be 
quite  clear  that  this  bill  is  a  finely  bal- 
anced effort  to  reach  some  agreement  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done  In  the  manpower 
field.  It  Involves  really  three  things. 

On  one  hand  it  involves  the  question 
of  decentralization  and  decategorizatton 
that  is  encompassed  in  title  I,  essential- 
ly. Second,  it  Involves  an  upgrading 
feature  that  is  fcnind  in  title  n.  I^st.  it 
involves  the  feature  found  in  title  n 
proposed  to  be  struck  by  the  Scherle 
amendment  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment concept  within  this  legislation. 

1  believe  It  is  important  that  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  understand 
that  there  is.  from  my  standpoint,  at 
least,  a  real  argument  that  we  do  have 
to  go  through  about  exactly  what  we 
talk  about  when  we  discuss  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

I  said  earlier  In  the  general  debate  that 
this  is  not  a  section  devoted  to  putting 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer 
of  last  resort.  It  Is  not  a  massive  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  not  without  Ita  limita- 
tions. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  dated  October  12.  1970,  they  said, 
and  I  quote: 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  bill  con- 
tains recommendations  that  the  National 
Ciiamber  made  to  your  Committee  in  our 
testimony  on  April  aO  and  again  In  our  letter 
of  Septeml>er  28,  1970: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  public  service  employment  program 
in  tile  House  bill  Is  of  sufficient  size  to  cope 
with  the  current  neefis  in  the  public  sector, 
and  yet  Is  reasonably  limited  to  permit 
proper  administration. 

I  placed  In  the  Rirono  some  time  ago 
the  letter  from  the  AFL-CIO.  In  that 
letter  they  supported  this  bill  and  said, 
among  other  things: 

With  national  unemployment  continuing 
to  climb,  this  bipartisan  bill,  with  Its  Job- 
creating  provlalons  as  well  as  its  reform  of 
present  Federal  manpower  programs,  la 
urgently  ne  dcd. 

Let  me  be  honest.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  gone  through  under  our  present 
programs,  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, was  the  so-called  JOBS  pro- 
gram, job  opportunities  In  the  business 
sector.  The  JOBS  program  was  not  even 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
but  they  found  sufficient  authority  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  in  that  JOBS  pro- 
gram was  the  concept  of  the  Federal 
Government  paying  the  training  costs 
of  employees  In  the  private  sector.  Many 
people.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
including  the  Nixon  administration,  sup- 
ported the  JOBS  idea. 

I  will  have  to  say,  in  all  honesty.  I  do 
not  believe  one  can  have  it  both  ways. 
One  cannot  on  the  one  hand  support  the 
JOBS  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helping  to  pay  the  training  cost  in 
the  private  sector  and  then  not  turn 
around  and  recognize  the  same  argu- 
ment can  be  used  for  the  public  sector 

That  is  what  title  in  is  all  about.  It  Is 
talcing  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  an  80  to  20  matching  basis 
and  making  there  a-ailable  to  the  local 
communities  and  saying,  "We  believe 
there  are  needy  ;obr  In  the  public  sec- 
tor as  there  were  in  the  private  sector 
under  JOBS  for  people  unemployed  or 
underemployed." 

Therefore.  I  believe  this  provision  is 
important  and  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  ScHiRLti. 

The  quesUon  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Schiiile)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  69. 
So  the  Eunendment  was  rejected. 

AMCNVMENT    OFTOUO    DT    SSS.    8TZXGl:a    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STHGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Srcicira  or  Wis- 
consin: On  page  35,  lines  i-13,  strike  Sec. 
304  and  renumber  secUons  306  to  308  Inclu- 
s!re,  as  sections  304  to  307.  respectively 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment  because  we  want 
the  public  service  employment  section  to 
apply  universally  everywhere. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  1  thank 
the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  HI? 

AMEKDMENT    OrFESED    BY   MB.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis;  Page 
33.  line  11,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17 
Inclusive. 
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'Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  following  language  which  applies  to 
the  public  service  jobs  we  have  just  been 
disciLssing  under  the  previous  amend- 
ment here  to  title  m.  This  language  is 
stricken  by  this  amendment: 

(e)  oil  persona  employed  under  such 
agreements  will  be  assured  of  workman's 
compensation,  letlrement,  health  Insurance, 
unemployment  Insurance,  and  other  beneflta 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer — 

That  Is.  of  the  governmental  unit — 
and  to  working  conditions  and  promotional 
opponuniues  neither  mote  nor  less  favorable 
than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

I  do  not  find  too  much  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting the  idea  of  public  employment 
as  an  emergency  measure  in  the  case  of 
an  economic  depression.  Maybe  even  the 
more  extensive  type,  certainly  much 
more  extensive,  provided  by  this  biU 
would  be  more  acceptable  if  it  were 
amended  so  as  to  do  what  the  committee 
suggests  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  say 
here  in  the  bill  that  the  objective  here 
sihall  be  for  the  movement  of  persons 
employed  on  the  public  service  jobs  into 
public  or  private  employment  not  sup- 
ported by  this  act. 

I  think  that  is  a  worthy  objective,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  public  service  em- 
ployment, to  make  It  a  temporary  thing 
and  move  these  people  out  Into  other 
employment  not  supported  by  this  act. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 
though,  if  you  give  them  a  permanent 

home  with  all  of  the  fringe  benefits not 

only  the  same  wages  but  all  of  the  fringe 

benefits — including    even    retirement 

that  you  give  to  regular  governmental 
employees.  Why  should  a  man  who  geta 
one  of  these  Jobs  ever  move  off?  There  is 
no  time  limit  In  this  bill.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  says  he  has  to  get  off  It  once 
he  has  it.  Here  you  are  going  to  give 
him  a  permanent  Government  Job,  Just 
like  any  other  Government  job.  with  all 
of  the  Insurance  benefits  and  retirement 
after  he  ts  age  85.  Very  likely  he  is  a 
fellow  who  could  never  have  gotten  such 
a  job  in  the  first  place  If  it  were  not  for 
this  program  here.  I  say  that  if  you  are 
really  trying  to  do  something  for  a  tem- 


porary unemployment  situation  and  If 
you  are  really  trying  to  move  these  peo- 
ple out  of  this  program  and  into  private 
employment,  you  have  to  take  this  kind 
of  language  out  of  the  bill  or  you  are 
never  going  to  move  them.  You  are  just 
building  a  permanent  Government  em- 
ployment setup  here  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr    OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  create  second-class  jobs.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  when  a 
man  is  employed  in  public  service  em- 
ployment and  Is  working  doing  the  very 
same  work,  at  the  very  same  hours  and 
very  same  place  as  the  man  next  to  him, 
that  he  should  receive  the  same  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  That  is  all  we  Intend  to 
sa.y.  that  he  should  not  be  treated  better 
or  worse  but  that  he  certainly  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  fellow  worker 
next  to  him.  In  my  opinion  that  is  a  fair 
principle.  Therefore,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O-HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  the 
same  rate  of  pay  in  this  amendment.  I 
am  just  talking  about  these  fringe  bene- 
fits such  as  retirement  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  fringe  benefits  are  a 
part  of  pay  and  you  are  not  providing 
equal  pay  if  you  do  not  provide  equal 
fringe  benefits  as  well  as  equal  wage 
rates. 

Mr,  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  subscribe  to  the  comments  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis i,  and 
to  heartily  endorse  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Deknis). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dinmis)    there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  56. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AISENDHENT   OPTERES  HY   US.  OENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis;  Page 
34.  line  17,  place  a  period.  Instead  of  a  com- 
ma, at  the  end  of  Une  17,  and  strike  out  lines 
18.  19,  and  SO  in  their  enUrety. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  and  it  does  just 
this:  The  bill  says,  the  committee  bill 
says.  that,  in  any  of  these  plans  for  public 
employment,  objectives  shall  be  set  for 
the  movement  of  persons  employed  there 
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under  into  public  or  private  employment 
not  supported  under  this  act.  It  does  not 
say  how  you  would  set  the  objectives  or 
what  they  are.  But  It  says  one  thing.  It 
says  if  they  do  not  move  these  persons 
into  public  or  private  employment  not 
supported  under  the  act.  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reduce  the  Federal  share  in 
any  continuation  or  extension  of  the 
agreement.  That  is  the  only  penalty  pro- 
vided for  not  moving  them. 

Then,  the  bill  proceeds  to  nullify  ttiat 
by  saying  that  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
duce the  Federal  share  unless  he  ascer- 
tains that  the  applicant  was  without 
fault  or  that  economic  conditions  pre- 
cluded the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives. 

No  standards  are  set  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  t)e  guided.  So.  in  effect,  he 
does  not  have  to  reduce  the  Federal  share 
because  the  governmental  employer  does 
not,  in  fact,  move  these  people  out  into 
private  employment:  because  the  Secre- 
tary can  decide  in  his  own  mind,  by  his 
own  standard,  without  any  guidance, 
that  the  situation  Is  excused  and  that, 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  done. 

All  I  am  doing  is  taking  that  option 
away  from  him  by  striking  these  three 
lines,  and  saying  that  if  the  program 
does  not  in  fact  move  these  people  into 
some  other  employment,  then  the  Secre- 
tary must  indeed  reduce  the  Federal  sup- 
port. That  is  the  way  to  get  the  thing 
accomplished,  the  thing  which  the  com- 
mittee says  it  is  trying  to  do:  and  any- 
body knows  it  will  not  in  fact  do  this, 
the  way  the  bill  is  now  drawn.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Indiana  would.  I  think,  be  a  serious 
mistake.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because 
the  concept  here  of  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  and  the  language  of 
tlie  bill  is  intended  to  insure  that  there  is 
movement  between  those  on  public  serv- 
ice employment  off  of  public  service  em- 
ployment rolls  and  into  either  the  up- 
graded section  or.  imder  title  I,  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  section,  to  any  place 
in  other  private  sectors.  What  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  would  do  would  take  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  any  ability 
to  be  flexible  and  it  would  do  great  harm 
to  local  communities  which  were  without 
available  work  and  found  themselves  in 
an  economic  condition  that  precluded 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objective  of 
getting  people  off  of  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

What.  I  think.  It  would  end  up  doing 
would  be  to  create  real  hardships  on 
those  conununities  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  may  be  in  a  situation  to  have 
to  terminate  a  program  even  though  the 
real  need,  because  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions, continued  to  exist.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  be  a  mistake.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rv— SPECIAL  FEDERAL 

RESPONStBILmES 

Part  A — ^MAtfPOWDt  RgaEABCH  and 

DcvKLOPMncr 

aCSEARCH   AND  DEVZLOPMCNT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  assist  the  NeUon  in  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who 
desire  It.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  and  such  other  methods,  techniques. 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  In  the  soIuUon  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram win  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  manpower  policy:  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams: increased  knowledge  about  labor  mar- 
ket processes:  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  its  relationships  to  price  stability  pro- 
motion of  more  effective  manpower  develop- 
ment, training,  and  utilization:  improved 
national,  regional,  and  local  means  of  meas- 
uring future  labor  demand  and  supply;  en- 
hancement of  Job  opportunlUes;  upgrading 
of  skills;  meeting  of  manpower  shortages: 
easmg  of  the  transition  from  school  to  work, 
from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to 
retirement,  opportunities  and  services  for 
older  persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  labor  force,  and  for  Improvements  of  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  advance- 
ment through  the  reduction  of  discrimina- 
tion and  dtF^drant.age  arising  from  poverty 
ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  techniques  and  dem- 
onstrating the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpwwer.  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  programs 
designed  to  provide  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  low-Income  people,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  fully  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
In  carrying  out  ttUs  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Commerce.  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  Institutional  training,  appropriate 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  oth- 
er arrangements. 

LABOR   MARKET  ZNrORHATIOK 

Sec.  402.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  National.  State,  lo- 
cal,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including  but 
not   limited   to   information   regarding — 

(I)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(3)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(8)  labor  supply  la  various  sklUi; 


<4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  m  various  occupations:  and 

(5)  In  coc^eratton  and  after  consultaUon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  oeonomlc 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
In  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  In  a  compre- 
hensive mauner  the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate users,  including  the  need  for  such  in- 
formation In  recrulunent.  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement.  Job  develop- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  activities  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  the  Demonjit ration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

UANPOWER    UTILESATIOH 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  for  the  improvement  of  manpow- 
er utilization  In  sectors  of  the  economy  ex- 
periencing persistent  manpower  shortages, 
or  In  other  situations  requiring  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  manpower.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  this  program  either  di- 
rectly or  through  such  other  arrangements 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  l^e  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  support  for  studies  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  of  Job  design  by  any 
employer  or  group  of  employers  in  industries 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
employees,  with  a  view  to  redesigning  and 
rearranging  the  work  patterns  involved  in 
the  Jobs,  so  that  career  ladders  may  be 
created  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

EVALUATION 

EEC  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  including  their  cost  in  relation 
to  their  effectiveness  in  achievii^  stated 
goals,  their  impact  on  commuxUties  and  par- 
ticipants, their  implication  for  related  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  ob- 
taining the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  authorized  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  in  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged.  cbronicAUy 
unemployed,  and  low-income  persons  for 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  and 
supportive  services  to  continue  or  resume 
their  education  and  employment  and  to  be- 
come more  responsible  and  productive  clti- 
aens.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  evaluation  authorized  by  this  subsection 
at  least  once  In  each  calendar  year. 

REMOVAL    or    ARTtFtCtAL    BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOT- 
UKNT    AND    ADVANCCMKKT 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretarj-.  In  cousultaiion 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  ad- 
vancement, including  civil  service  requlre- 
meuu  and  practices  relating  thereto,  within 
agencies  conducting  programs  under  this  Act 
restrict  the  opportunities  for  employment 
and  advancement  within  such  agencies  and 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recom- 
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nuDdAtlons  for  task  and  skUl  requirements 
for  specific  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  de- 
scriptions at  all  levels  of  emp]oyni«nt,  dft- 
slgnsd  to  encourage  career  employment  and 
occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

XaSZMtNG    AND    TICHMICSL    ASStSTAHCK 

Stc.  44M.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
tn  consultation  with  the  Secretsry  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Ofllc«  of  Economic  Oppcrtumty,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
grants,    contracts,    or    other    arrangements. 
P«servlce  and  Inservlce  training  for  speclal- 
iMd.   supportive,   and   supervisory  or  other 
personnel  and  technical  assistance  which  Is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise 
pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon 
request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  malte 
special  assignments  of  personnel  to  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  employers  to 
carrj-  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;    but 
no  such  special  assignments  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  low-income  perBons  and  their  representa- 
Uvea  of  centers  on  the  local  level  which  are 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment and  related  service  for  low-income  per- 
sona who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Otnce  of  Eco- 
nomic Oppon  unity,  wherever  feasible.  pro- 
Tide    training    and    technical    assistance   by 
grants,    conijscts.    or    other    arrangements 
with  Individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
demon.«rated  a  capacity  to  esublish  and  op- 
erate such  programs. 

Sk.  407.  IS)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall; 

( 1 1  Survey,  at  remlsr  Intervals,  the  various 
training  programs  and  opportunities  avail- 
able to  or  utilized  by  Stan  of  manpower  serv- 
ice programs.  Including  both  managerial  and 
technical  staff. 

(21  Analyse  the  manpower  programs  op- 
erating or  planned,  including  the  conceptual 
basis,  the  operating  structure,  and  the  clien- 
tele to  be  served,  in  order  to  determine  cur- 
rent and  future  suil  training  requiremenu 
thus  correcting  or  avoiding  dendendes  In 
staff  performance  and  enhancing  the  Impact 
of  programs. 

(31  Plan  for  and  provide  directly  or  by 
contract  an  integrated  system  of  short  term 
and  Intermittent  staff  traiiOng  and  Instruc- 
tion In  managerial  and  technical  matters  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  manpower  training 
programs  and  services,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  on-tlie-Job  training,  the  csubUsh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlpa.  exchange  programs,  and  such 
other  devices  as  are  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. The  staff  training  system  thus  es- 
tabllihed  shall  be  aimed  at  and  Include  man- 
power training  and  service  staff  at  Pederal 
State,  and  local  levels  funded  directly  or  in- 
dlnctly  by  this  Act  and  special  attenuon 
shall  be  given  to  the  utillzauon  of  this  staff 
training  system  In  a  manner  which  will  In- 
crease the  number  and  effectiveness  of  previ- 
ously disadvantaged  persons  serving  In  career 
staff  capacities.  Training  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances (including  travel  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances! as  may  be  deemed  necessary  ei- 
cept  that  no  such  training  or  instruction  (or 
fclowshlp  or  scholarship)  shall  be  provided 
for  any  one  course  of  study  for  a  period  In 
esceas  of  four  years.  ►-"«■" 

Past  B — Nation  SI.  CoKpoTsaxtEO  Joa  Bank 
Procbam 
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ment,  and  the  Inealclent  uuilzatlon  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  The  Congress 
further  flnds  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  snd  telecommunica- 
tions systems  has  created  new  opportunlues 
for  deaUng  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  Is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enlist 
the  tools  of  modern  technology  In  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  effort  to  reduce  un- 
employment  and  underemployment  and  more 
adequately  meet  the  Nations  manpower 
needs. 
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and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  level  of  employment  generated 
by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  proerams  and 
the  degree  to  which  such  programs  can  pro- 
vide an  increased  source  of  opportunities  for 
the  employment  and  advancement  of  disad- 
vantaged persons. 


riNDINCS    AND    PUSIMSE 

Sec  411.  The  Congress  hereby  Bnds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  lntorm.-.tlon 
regarding  manpower  n-eds  and  availability 
contributes  to  unemployment,  underemploy- 


CSTABtISnM£NT     OF    THE    PaOCSAM 

Sac.  412.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
esUbllsh  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  quallBcatlons  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National,  stale,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  in 
Jotis;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  interested  In- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  In  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  established  under  title  I. 

CONDtJCT    or    TOT    PBOaSAM 

Sic.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  In  section  412.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  Including  the 
purchase  or  other  aequuitlon  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  Interstate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizauons.  He  may 
also  conduct  the  program  when  he  flnds  that 
a  State  or  local  program  will  not  adequately 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  any  information  con- 
cerning manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies 
utilized  in  the  operation  of  Job-bank  pro- 
grams financed  under  this  part  be  furnished 
to  him  at  his  request.  He  may.  In  addition, 
require  the  Integration  of  any  information 
concerning  job  vacancies  or  applicants  into 
a  Job-bank  system  assisted  under  this  part. 

aXPXRIMENTS.  DBMONBTKATIONS,   aaaCAaCH    AMD 
DEV>l,OPStZMT 

Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  such  experimental  or  dem- 
onstration projects,  research  and  develop- 
ment as  be  deems  necessary  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  esubllshed 
under  this  part. 

BtTLES.     aSOCTLATIONS,     AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  standards  to  assure  the 
compatibility  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  data 
Bystems  used  in  carrying  out  the  program 
established  by  this  part,  and  including  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  the  confidentiality 
of  InfonnatioD  submitted  in  confidence. 

Pa«T   C — DETCLOPUrNT   OF   EMFtOTMENT   Ol»- 

rorTDNTrns  foe  Disaovahtaceo  Peisons  IK 
PauaaAtxT  Asstsroi  PaocaAxs 

purpose 
Sec.  431.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  a  program  of  research,  development. 


RESXAaCH 

Sir.  422.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  undertake  studies  of  the  contribution 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal 
a.isl5tance  programs  to  the  overall  employ- 
ment level.  Such  studies  may  include  but 
are  not  Umlted  to  collection  and  ajialysls  of 
information  on  the  number  of  positions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  their  occupational  struc- 
ture, wage,  and  salary  levels,  projections  for 
future  growth,  requiremenu  and  qualifica- 
tions for  entry  into  such  positions,  promo- 
tional and  career  development  opportunities 
the  educational,  vocational,  and  other  rele- 
vant characteristics  of  those  who  occupy 
such  positions,  and  the  effects  of  such  em- 
ployment on  employment  generally  The 
heads  of  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  granta-ln-ald  or  other 
Federal  asslsunce  programs  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary 
In  the  conduct  of  such  studies.  They  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  annually  estimates 
of  the  employment  Increases  or  decresses  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  planned  expansion 
or  reduction  of  such  programs,  and  as  condi- 
tions warrant,  on  call  from  the  Secretary. 
contingency  plans  and  estimates  relating  to 
the  Increase  In  employment  which  would  be 
created  If  such  programs  are  expanded  under 
conditions  of  persistent  high  unemployment 
and  underemployment, 

PILOT  PROGRASCS 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  U  au- 
thorized to  conduct  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  gTants-ln-aid  and 
other  forms  of  Federsi  assistance  to  establish 
aimual  and  multlyear  goals  for  the  employ- 
ment of  disadvantaged  persons  in  employ- 
ment wholly  or  partially  supjxjrted  through 
such  Federal  assistance.  For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  these  agreemenu.  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  provide,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals  shall  be  a 
condition  for  receiving  such  assistance. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  oc- 
cupational advancement.  Including  merit 
system  requirements  and  practices  related 
thereto,  wlilch  restrict  opportunities  for  the 
employment  and  advancement  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  deems  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  hereof, 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended 
shaU  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the 
following; 

(1)  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  persons  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section; 

(21  costs  ot  providing  orlenutlon,  coun- 
seling, testing,  followup.  and  other  similar 
manpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  Individuals  to  achieve  success  In 
employment. 

REPORT* 

Sec.  424.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  >  report  oX  bis  Bnd- 
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lugs  and  recommendations  arising  out  of 
the  programs  and  studies  under  this  part, 
pAHT  D — SscasTAaT's  BsspoNBZBXLrrr 
Sec.  431.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized under  this  title  to  provide  for  Bcrvlces 
and  activities  authorized  under  any  other 
part  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiUe  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMCNDMZNT    OVTEUXD    BY    MR.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis:  Page 
42.  line  8,  after  the  period  at  the  end  ot  line 
8  insert  the  following:  "The  Director  of  the 
Office  or  Sconomlc  Opportunity  shall  make 
no  contract,  grant,  or  other  arrangement  re- 
garding the  evaluation  authorized  by  this 
subsection,  with  any  Individual  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, within  a  period  of  one  year  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  his  said  employment: 
or  with  any  firm  or  partnership,  any  one 
of  the  partners  or  executive  or  managing 
members  of  which  has  been  employed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  within  a 
period  of  one  year  following  the  termination 
of  such  employment  by  such  partner  or  by 
such  executive  or  managing  member:  or 
with  any  corporation,  any  officer,  director, 
or  executive  or  managing  employee  of  which 
has  been  employed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  within  a  period  of  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  such  employment 
on  the  part  ol  such  officer,  director,  or  execu- 
tive or  managing  employee." 

Renumber  the  following  lines  accordingly. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  has  no  quarrel 
whatsoever  with  the  general  thrust  and 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  which  ought  to 
be,  I  think,  acceptable  to  every  member 
of  the  Committee. 

The  section  which  I  am  seeking  to 
amend  says  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct,  either  directly  or  by 
way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other  ar- 
rangement, a  thorough  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  act. 

Now.  anybody  who  has  been  reading 
the  newspapers  lately,  or  who  has  been 
familiar  with  the  situation  at  all,  knows 
that  there  has  been  a  great  scandal  be- 
cause of  the  evaluation  contracts,  so- 
called,  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  public  money  have  been 
expended  on  such  contracts  with  people 
who  have  just  left  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity,  formed  a  private  consult- 
ing business,  and  then  gotten  the  con- 
tract with  the  agency  that  they  Just  left. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  things  should 
not  be  done  under  any  administration, 
of  either  party;  It  does  not  help  any- 
body. And  I  do  not  think  this  administra- 
tion or  this  Director  wants  to  do  it  at  all. 
All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say  that 


no  evaluation  contract  shall  be  made  by 
the  Director  of  OEO  with  any  individual 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  agency 
within  a  year  of  the  termination  of  his 
employment,  or  with  any  partnership  or 
organization  which  has  such  an  individ- 
ual as  a  partner,  or  a  managing  member, 
or  with  any  corporation  which  has  such 
an  individual  as  an  officer  or  a  director, 
or  an  executive  or  managing  employee. 

Those  types  of  people,  organizations, 
and  firms  cannot  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  an  evalua- 
tion contract  until  they  have  been  out  of 
office  for  at  least  1  year. 

I  would  like  to  see  anybody  here  sug- 
gest what  is  wrong  with  that  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  hesitate  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  be- 
cause this  is  an  amendment  which  I  think 
is  close  to  what  at  least  was  tried  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  though  I  am 
not  sure  successfully. 

Let  us  understand  two  things — one.  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  al- 
ready doing  almost  this  same  thing — not 
identically.  I  might  add,  and  that  is  a  btg 
difference. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
instruction  2&-1,  chapter  10.  Code  of 
Regulation  45.  section  1026. 

What  they  are  doing  is  different  than 
the  Dennis  amendment  in  two  regards. 
One — they  say  on  a  competitive  bid.  a 
written  waiver  by  the  Deputy  Director  is 
required  if  there  is  an  employee  who  is  a 
former  OEO  employee  and  employed  by 
that  company  that  won  the  competitive 
bid. 

Second,  on  a  noncompetitive  bid  or 
contract,  a  written  decision  must  be 
made  by  the  Director  himself  in  in- 
stances where  there  may  be  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity now  employed  by  that  company. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Dennis 
amendment,  laudable  as  It  is,  and  I  agree 
that  this  kind  of  thing  does  need  to  be 
done,  does  go  too  far.  It  runs  counter  to 
what  Is  already  being  done  by  the  OEO. 

I  might  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  when  we  have  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  for  renewal,  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
continue  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
question  of  former  employees  of  the 
agency  being  a  part  of  the  operation  of 
companies  doing  business  for  whatever 
reason  with  the  OEO. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STKIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that  suggestion  but  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman.  If  he  agrees  with 
me.  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  stat- 
utory rather  than  merely  by  regtilatlon 
of  the  agency ;  If  he  agrees  that  we  should 
write  it  down  by  law — binding  them,  as 
Jefferson  put  it,  by  the  chains  of  the 


Constitution,  then  there  Is  no  better  oc- 
casion for  doing  that  than  right  here  and 
now. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  my  concern  here 
is  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  try  to 
work  out  the  language  in  the  OEO  Act 
to  do  this,  but  the  language  in  the  Dennis 
amendment,  I  think,  in  its  present  form, 
is  open  to  some  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Denhcs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dennis)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  52. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE   V — MISCELLANEOUS 
AUTHORBED  APt>«0PIUAT10NS 

Sec  501.  (Ik)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  sp- 
proprtated  •2.000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1072.  •2.&00.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  (3.000.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Tune  30. 
1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  succeeding  fiscal  yeor. 
and  any  funds  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  obligation, 

FUNDS    AVAn^BU:    rOM.    SPECIFIC    PaOGSAMS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited  in  an 
appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  un- 
der this  Act)  sbaU  be  allocated  among  the 
titles  of  this  Act  in  such  a  manner,  subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  <c)  of  this  section, 
that  of  the  amounts  so  appropriated — 

(I)  three-quarters  shall  be  for  training 
and  employment  programs  carried  out  un- 
der title  I.  II.  and  UI  of  this  Act;  and 

<a>  one-quarter  shall  be  for  activities  au- 
thorised under  title  IV  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or 
appropriating  funds  for  any  such  program  or 
activity,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  aUooated  from  any 
appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  carrying  out  any  other  such 
program  or  activity  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  on  a  nationwide  basis  an  amount  not 
less  than  1B.7S  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
support  public  service  employment  under 
title  m  of  this  Act. 

(c)  T^J  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended,  or  title  t  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from  amounts 
allocated  for  newly  authorized  programs 
under  this  Act, 
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AOVAMCK    rUNDING 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Fvr  the  purpose  of  affording 
Bdequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
thU  Act  approprUUona  under  tbla  Act  are 
auUiorlied  to  be  Included  in  the  appropna- 
tlon  Act  for  the  nscal  year  preceding  the  AsaU 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion. " 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adverse  funding  method  of  timing  appropria- 
tion action,  the  amendment  made  by  aub- 
Bcctlon  (a)  BhaU  apply  notwithstanding  that 
Ita  Initial  application  will  result  In  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
emme  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise}  of  two 
separate  approprlauons.  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  aucceeding 
fiscal  year. 

aixocATioM  or  wttos 
Sec.  504.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  titles  I.  11,  and  III  which 
are  not  otherwise  reserved  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  shaU  be  allocated  m  such  a  manner 
that  of  such  amounts^ 

( 1  K Al  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  icl  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  Onanctal  assistance  under  subsection  (dl 
of  this  section: 

(2)  not  less  than  TO  per  centum  abaU  be 
apportioned  among  tbe  Slates  In  an  equltaUe 
manner,  taking  into  conslderaUon  tbe  pro- 
portion which  the — 

a.  labor  force. 

b.  unemployment. 
e.  lack  of  full-ume  employment, 

d.  Insured  unemployed, 

e.  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation bene&ts  paid. 

f.  number  of  teenagers  fourteen  tivough 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

g  persons  heading  low-Income  famlUea, 
h.  unrelated  low-lncvme  persona, 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  respective  totala 
thereof  of  the  United  states,  the  demon- 
strated capacity  of  sponsors  to  conduct  effec- 
tive programs,  and  the  relative  lize  of  aaoca- 
tlons  previously  received  by  each  State  for 
comparable  manpower  purposes;  and 

(3i  the  remainder  ahall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  uties  I.  n,  and  m.  fiu^j~~» 

(bl  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clauae  (3j  of  subeecuon  (a)  shaU  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  so  that  areas  served  by  prime  spon- 
sors approved  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act  are  apportioned  funds  In 
the  same  manner  as  provided  In  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a).  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  such  apportioned  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended through  approved  applications  sub- 
mitted by  such  prime  sponscn. 

ic»  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
Clause  (1), A)  of  .ub««:Uoo  (a)  shaU  be 
I'J^'  "^  ""  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  Bnanclal  aaautance  aa 
ajilncentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
•ponOTs  for  spproprlate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Plnanclal  assistance  pro- 
!lL  *"'  '"'^  P"™'  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  addlUonal  30 
per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wl«,  available  to  the  area  ,o  covered  under 

shall  confer  with  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  be  prime  sponson,  In  op- 
proprute  labor  market  areas  and  encourage 
such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawlde  baU. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(01  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  |1)(B)  of  suteectlon  (a)  for  uTe  pur! 
STV^^L"  ''"'»«="°n  'I""  "«  available  to 
SJi,^  ,^  ""■  "'^  PUfPOee  of  providing 
additional  financial  aasUUnce  as  an  Incen- 

I^*„r  *^'  """""^■""t  "y  the  prSe  s^n- 
^„  «PP™pnate  procedure,  for  coordlna- 
wrfnTv  ''°°P"'»"°'>  -rtth  agencies  adminia- 
terlng  vocational  education  programa  m  the 
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area  to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor  Pl- 
nanclal assistance  provided  to  any  such 
prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  an  addlUonal  30  per  centum  of  the 
nnandal  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
such  prime  sponBor  under  subsection  (hi  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  ahall  eatabUsh  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  such  procedures. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocaOons  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apporUonment  under 
sulKecUons  (a)(3)  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  WIU 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apporUonment  Is  available.  No  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subsections  (al(2)  and  (bl 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated  for  any 
reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  Of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  auch 
funds  were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  provided  fifteen  days  advance  no- 
tice to  the  prime  sponsor  for  auch  area  of 
the  proposed  reallocation.  Any  funds  reallo- 
cated under  this  subsection  are  not  required 
to  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  or  (b),  and  no  revision  In  the 
apporUonment  of  the  funds  not  ao  reallo- 
cated shall  be  made  because  of  such  reallo- 
cations. 

(t)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  aubMctlons  (a)(3)  and  (b)  of 
this  eecuon  and  the  labor  market  areas  de- 
scribed (d)  of  this  section. 

DUlNlllUNS 

S«c.  805.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
except  as  otherwise  specified,  the  term — 

(1)  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  ' 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paaflc  latanda, 

utCAi,  strrnoBiTT 

Sec.  SOB.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rulM.  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other 
publlahed  Interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rulea  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  other  published  in- 
terpretations or  orders  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  any  omclal  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  ahall 
contain,  with  respect  to  each  material  pro- 
vision of  auch  rules,  regulations,  guidelines 
Interpretations,  or  orders,  citaUona  to  the 
particular  section  or  sections  of  statutory 
law  or  other  legal  autioHty  upon  which  such 
provWion  is  baaed.  Such  rules,  regulations 
guideUnes,  and  other  publlahed  Interpreta- 
tlons  or  orders  may  Include  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1068 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  SecreUry  relat- 
mg  to  disapproval  of  prime  sponaorship  plana 
under  aecUon  104(f)  ahall  not  be  delegated 
outside  the  OIBoe  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

SPZCtAL    UMtTATIOMS   AND   CONOmONS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  train- 
ing programa  In  the  lower  wage  Industries 
In  Jobs  where  prior  skill  or  trsinlng  la  typi- 
cally not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where 
mbor  turnover  Ij  high,  or  to  aasist  m  re- 
locating establUhments  from  one  area  to 
another.  Such  limitation  on  relocation  ahall 
not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  businesa  entity 
m  the  estabUshment  M  a  new  branch  afiUl- 
ate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  In  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe 


that  such  branch,  aflUlate.  or  subsldlarv  la 
being  established  with  the  IntenUon  of  doa- 
I"L    .1°. ""  °P''""1°'"  Of  the  exUrttag  husi- 

o°^m"n'.,""'"  ""  "•""  "  ""■'-'•  "■=» 
11  '"A  *?f  •»<»">f  received  under  chapters 

StitilVort.  K  "'"'  '°  "'  ""•  SB,  Dnlted 
states  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war  aa 
defined   by  section   101   of  tiUe   M   ^m 

?lch,v^  °'  """  ""»"  °"«  hundred^anS 
eighty   days  or  was  discharged   or  r^eased 

IhT/"'"  """''  '■"  »  service-connect«l^ 
abli  ty  or  any  eligible  person  aa  defined  in 
section  1701  Of  such  title  if  otherwlsl  e"iBblS 

Srmln.n.^^  considered  lor  purposes  of  de- 
t"  ininS*,^^  """^  °'  qualifications  of  par- 
ticipants in  programs  under  this  Act. 

OTWIS    AOZNCira    AND    DEPASTKENTS 

tun^i  '"*■  I."  '"  ""  Pn-'onnance  of  his 
function  under  this  Act.  the  Secreu^.  m 
order    to    avoid    unnecessary    exnen..    .nrt 

a'g"S'Tha°i'i '"°"'r^^'"'^"">°°  ' 
ffcimi?;  „,,!,""  ""*  "'Mlable  services  or 

olS™«n,  """"  Government.  Each  de- 

T^t^  =;  .'*'"'^y-  °'  «t«l>llshment  of  the 
united  States  u  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and,  to^hfex! 
tent  permitted  by  law.  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  as  he  ma,  request  for  hi. 
J^lstance  In  the  performance  of  hu Tunc- 
tlona  under  this  Act.  "••  luuc 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  carry  out  hU  re- 
sponalbUltles  under  this  Act  through  the 
maximum  utUization  of  all  possible  resources 
lor  skill  development  available  m  industry 
labor,  public  and  private  educational  and 
tralnmg  institutions.  State.  Federal,  and 
local  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  organizationa  and  facUitlea, 

COMPAXATIVK    PaoCkAU     ZKTOaMATlOtr 

Sec.  509.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programa  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programa  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Such  data  shall  include  information 
on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics.  Including  age 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations,  including  Information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  partlcl- 
panta  for  at  least  a  year  follovrlng  the  termi- 
nation of  participation  in  federally  assisted 
programs  and  comparable  Information  on 
other  employeea  or  trainees  of  participating 
employers; 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  informa- 
tion on  a  state,  regional,  and  national  basis, 

NOKDIBCaiMZNATTON 

Sec,  610.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
thU  Act  unlesa  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  partlclpaUon  In 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color 
national  origin,  sex.  poutlcal  affiliation  or 
beliefs. 


Sic.  611.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  aa  he  deems  approprute  per- 
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talning  to  manpower  requlremenU.  re- 
sources, use.  and  training,  ajid  bis  recom- 
mendAtlons  for  tbe  forthcomlBg  fiscal  year, 
and  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress  wUhla  s\xXy  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  Be&ston  a  report  pertaining  to 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  utllUea- 
tlOQ.  and  training. 

AtJTHoamr  to  ooNTaiwrr  and  zxpend  rvitoa 
Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contracu,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  be  may  prescribe), 
and  make  such  payments.  In  Installments 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Including  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  Improvements,  and  In- 
cluding necessary  adjustment  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  recover  any  amounu  expended  in 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  Qacal  year 
la  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  oX  assistance  under 
tbU  Act. 

ACCEt-TANCE  OF  CUTS 

Sec.  613.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  la 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslbQl- 
tles  under  this  Act.  to  accept  In  the  name  of 
the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  or  any 
title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real, 
pereonal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise. 

ACCCPTANCa  or  VOLUPrrART  SEBVICES 

Sec.  614.  The  Secretary  ts  authorized  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act  to  accept  voliuitary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes    (31  U.8.C.  «66(b)). 

ACCEPTANCE     OT     FUNOS 

Sec.  516.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to 
csdTy  out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds 
are  utilised  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
ue  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

TKANSRB     or     rUMDS 

Sec.  Blfl.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  msy  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ment* and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  if  such  funds  arc  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  tbey  are  specifically  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

tmUKATION    OP   SERVICIS   AMD    rACIUTXn 

Sec.  517.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without 
reimbursement,  and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  uuiize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  relnxbursement. 

XKNTAI.,    ALTERATION,    AND    IMPaOVEMENT    OP 
8UILDINOS 

Sec.  618.  The  Secretary  is  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  his  funcUons  under  thlg  Act,  to 
expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  In  buildings  and  for  repairs  alteration, 
and  Improvement  of  buildings  and  space  In 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  In 
this  section — 
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(1)  except  when  necessary  to  obUin  an 
Item,  service,  en-  facility,  which  Is  required  la 
tbe  proper  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  tArac.  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  needed. 
and 

(2)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  af- 
fect an  activity  which  othcn*-lse  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Sen-- 
Ices  AdmlnlstraUon)  of  his  Intention  to  exer- 
cise such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. 

EXPEKDimaES    POB    PRINTtNO    AND    BINDING 

Sec.  519.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity OS  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ised, in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

CRIMINAI.    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  520.  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  665  to 
read  as  follows: 

"THEPT     OR     CKBEZZI.BMENT    PBOU     UANPOWER 

ruNDs;  tMpaoPEB  znditciucnt 
"Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  offlcer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of  or  connected  lu 
any  capacity  with  any  agency  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  embezzles  willfully,  misap- 
plies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  the  amount 
so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  does  not  exceed  tlOO.  be  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91.000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

ENTERSTATE   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  521.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreement  between  States:  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
facUltata  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

BTPKCT    ON    EXXSTIMC    UiVVS 

8ec.  622.  (a)  Effective  with  re.spect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  30,  X971,  tbe  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1064  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  part  A  of  title  I  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  expiration  date  speci- 
fied In  section  171,  become  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act.  Any  reference  to  part  A  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  any  pro- 
vision thereof  m  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
part  E  of  title  TV  of  this  Act  or  tbe  corre- 
sponding provision  thereof. 


(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  flacml  years 
ending  after  June  30,  lB7t.  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  oil  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TTrm  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNTTV  ECONOMIC  DEXrEL- 
OPMENT  PROGRAMS 
"Part  A — Rcsearck.  Experimental,  and  De- 
velopment Aunioamr  m  toe  BIanpowck 
Area 

"statement  op  purpose 
"Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, experimental,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities focused  on  providing  mor«  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  employment  ond 
employment-related  problems  of  the  econom- 
ically disadvantaged. 

"ACTlVmES  AITTKOaXSED 

"Stc.  102.  (a)  The  Director  la  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  payment  of  all  or  piwt  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  of  an  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and 
shall  be  structured  in  such  manner  as  the 
Director  deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield 
InformaUon  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  various  approaches  (including  new  ap- 
proaches and  refinements  or  variations  of 
traditional  approaches)  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  employment  and  employment- 
related  problems  of  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Such  programs  may  Include 
provision  for  supportive  and  followup  serv- 
ices. 

"(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and.  oa 
appn^riate,  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  ntAININC 

"Sec.  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangementa)  technical  assistance  to 
aasist  In  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangementa  for  the  training  of  in- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  programa  under  this  part. 


OXVI- 


AND  EVALUATION 

"SEC.  KM.  TtM  Director  is  authwlzed  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  aaslstanca 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organlaatlona 
for  research  pert&ining  to  the  purpOMs  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  tbe  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  pvrigranis 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  Independent  evaliia- 
HOttiB,  with  a  view  to  measuring  spectfc  bere- 
fits,  ao  far  as  practical,  and  providing  in- 
formation needed  to  assess  the  relative  po- 
tential oS  tbe  various  approaches  employed 
in  such  programs  for  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment -related  problems  of  the  eco- 
notnlcally  disadvantaged.  In  formulating 
plans  tar  the  implementation  of  this  aectlon, 
the  Director  .<Jiall  consult  irltb  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  and.  as  appropriate,  witb  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  103.  ParUclpants  in  programs  under 
this  pari;  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  wnploy- 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rate*  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment benefits."; 
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O)  TedeatgHfttlng  part  D  thereof  a«  part 
B  uul  acctloiu  150  through  15S  m  sectlonj 
121  tiiTOu^  126,  reapccttvcly; 

(9)   ctxlkllig  out  p&rt  E  thereof;   and 
(4)    redeelgnatlng  part  P  as  part  C  and 
aecUon  171  aa  aectlon  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  Ascal  yean 
after  June  30,  1971,  section  810(a>  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  Inserting  in  Ueu 
of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  In  Job  Corpe  centers  operated  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act. 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into  pur- 
Euant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

ADVlSOtT    COMMtTTKEa 

Sac.  saa.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  agriculture,  education,  and 
training,  and  the  public  In  general.  Prom 
the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman. 
Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  established 
subcommittee  thereof  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold 
not  iesa  than  two  meetings  during  each 
calendar  year. 

(b)  Por  the  purpoee  of  making  expert 
assistance  available  to  persons  formulating 
and  ciirrylng  on  programs  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  re- 
quire the  organization  of  a  community. 
State,  and /'or  regional  basis  of  iabor-manage- 
ment-publlc  advisory  committees. 

(CI  The  Nauonal  Manpower  Advisory 
Cotnmlttee  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or 
for  Its  general  activities  or  for  Its  responsi- 
bilities tmder  subsection  (b>  of  this  section. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  tlOO  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee.  Including 
traveltlme.  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorised  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  t>asla. 

CFIXCnVX    DATE 

Sec.  624.  The  effective  dote  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  July  1, 
1S71.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  published  interpretations  or  orders  may 
toe  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  an*  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  Jrom 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

couMrrrzx  AuxxoHxjrT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  71.  after 
tine  a  I.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 


KZPOBTS 

"Sic.  sas.  (al  The  SecreUry  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare  shall  report  to  the  C^ongress  by 
January  20,  1973,  on  the  extent  to  which 
community  colleges,  area  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  and  other  vocational  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  Institutions  are  being 
utilized  to  carry  out  manpower  training 
programs  supported  In  whole  or  In  part  from 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  and  this  Act.  the  ex- 
tent to  which  adnolnlstratlve  steps  have 
been  taken  and  are  being  taken  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  such  faculties  and  insutu- 
tions  and  agencies  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  further 
legislation  that  may  be  required  to  assure 
effecUve  coordination  and  uUllzation  of  such 
facilities  and  agencies  to  the  end  that  all 
federally  supported  manpower  and  voca- 
tional educational  programs  can  more  effec- 
tively accomplish  their  objectives  of  pro- 
viding all  persons  needing  occupational 
traming  and  opportunity  for  such  training. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  by  January  20.  1972.  on  the  extent 
to  which  VDCatioruil  orientation,  prepara- 
tion and  education  are  being  Incorporated 
In  regular  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  and  curricula  to  the  end  that 
education  institutions  serving  youth  during 
years  of  compulsory  school  attendance  are 
affording  meaiUngful  opportunities,  educa- 
tion and  Incentives  for  students  to  enter 
vocational  careers  and  on  any  legislation 
that  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  an  ap- 
propriate blend  of  vocational  and  academic 
education." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  57,  section  504  states — 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  apportlomnents  required  by 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)   ... 

This  deals  only  with  State  apportion- 
ments under  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  two  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill 
what  provisions  are  made  in  this  act  to 
make  sure  that  all  rules,  regulations,  or 
guidelines  proposed  or  promulgated  un- 
der  this  act  will  first  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  would  require  such 
publication,  but  the  sponsors  assure  me 
that  the  amendment  is  not  necessary; 
they  assure  me  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  proposed  and  pro- 
mulgated under  this  act  will  first  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  so  all 
Members  and  all  interested  parties  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro- 
posed rules  before  they  become  effective. 
I  shall  not  offer  the  amendment. 

What  happens  with  legislation  time 
and  time  again,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that 
Congress  labors  hard  over  a  bill  and  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  bill,  and  we  go 
ahead  and  finally  adopt  legislation.  But 
when  the  adminLstrators  of  legislation 
promulgate  their  rules  and  regulations, 
very  often  any  similarity  between  their 
guidelines  or  regulations  and  what  Con- 
gress had  intended  is  purely  coinciden- 


tal. It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  serious  dim- 
inution of  the  power  of  the  Congress 
when  we  permit  administrators  to  write 
their  own  rules  or  regulations  without 
giving  Congress  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  proposed  rules  before  they  Ixconie 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  legislative  body  to  write  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  on  legislation. 
We  must  delegate  this  responsibility  to 
the  administrator.  But  because  we  are 
delegating  this  responsibility.  Congress 
passed  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  proposed  regulations  before  they 
become  law. 

Over  the  years  the  APA  has  been 
eroded  and  we  have  seen  administrators 
bypa.ss  their  responsibility  by  Issuing 
guidelines  to  avoid  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

So,  what  I  want  to  do  is  ask  assurance, 
for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history, 
from  both  the  principal  sponsors  and 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee that  all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  policies,  and  whatnot, 
proposed  under  this  act  will  first  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  RegLster,  so  all 
interested  parties,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  can  see  how  they  are  adminis- 
tering this  bill  before  the  guidelines  be- 
come effective.  Usually  what  happens  is 
they  publish  those  guidelines,  and  the 
guidelines  become  effective  on  a  certain 
date,  and  no  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  them.  Now  the  courts  have 
even  ruled  guidelines  have  taken  on  the 
color  of  law.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
assurance  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  it  is  entirely  our  inten- 
tion, and  we  try  to  embody  It  in  section 
506,  that  all  rulemaking  and  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  Is  governed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  which 
should  apply  in  full  force  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Any  regulations  must  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act.  and  the  rule- 
making processes  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  must  be  followed, 
including  notice  and  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  opportunity  for 
comment  and  criticism  of  the  proposed 
regulations. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  I  have  a  further 
question. 

The  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
specifically  excludes  statements  of  policy. 
I  assume  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
basic  rules  under  which  this  act  will  be 
administered  must  be  published  in  the 
Register  before  they  become  operative 
and  effective.  Statements  on  policy  em- 
bellishing or  elaborating  on  such  rules 
need  not  be,  but  the  basic  rules  must  be 
published  in  the  Register  before  they 
become  effective.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  recognize  any  bypass  of  publishing 
the  proposed  rules  or  regulations  by 
calling  them  guidelines  and  avoiiiing 
publication. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
interpret  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  but  it  is  our  intention  that  regula- 
tions adopted  under  this  act  must  be 
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published  in  the  Register  before  they 
have  any  effect, 

Mr.  STEtGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Wlsccmsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  anything  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  or  regulation 
imder  law  should  t>e  published. 

Mr.  WAGQONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  perhaps  the  minority 
member  who  is  handling  this  particular 
legislation. 

TiUe  V  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  level 
of  funding  and  specifies  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  for  fiscal  year  1972,  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  there  will  be  appro- 
priated  $2  billion:  and  for  fiscal  year 

1973,  $2.5  billion;    and  for  fiscal  year 

1974,  $3  bUUon. 
Now  it  goes  on  and  says,  further,  on 

page  52  of  the  bill,  that  three-quarters 
of  this  money,  or  75  percent,  shall  be  for 
training  ami  employment  programs  car- 
ried on  under  titles  I,  n,  and  m  of 
this  act,  and  one-quarter  shall  be  for 
activities  authorized  under  title  IV  of 
this  act.  Title  1  Is  the  manpower  services 
program,  title  n  is  the  occupational  up- 
grading, and,  of  course,  title  HI  is  the 
public  service  employment  section. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  In  my  hand 
here  a  list  of  11  programs  that  are  man- 
power programs  to  be  consolidated  by 
this  proposal,  and  Including  the  budget 
carryover  of  $134.3  million,  the  total 
funds  for  the  1971  budget  are  $1,628,400,- 
000.  If  we  are  going  to  allocate  75  per- 
cent of  this  money  to  titles  I.  n,  m,  and 
another  25  percent  to  title  IV,  I  submit 
that  with  creating  a  new  program,  as 
we  are  doing  with  title  m,  we  are  going 
to  have  less  money  in  the  overall  for 
these  programs  being  consolidated  than 
we  had  last  year,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  this  year.  The  11  job  programs  are 
listed.  The  manpower  programs  are  list- 
ed. We  have  available  now  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $1,628,400,000.  So  what  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  cut  when  we  have 
an  authorized  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  we  have  the  public 
service  program,  which  is  a  new  program, 
as  the  gentleman  has  stated.  We  ear- 
mark 18.75  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated. 

Of  course  we  must  not  presume  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  will  starve  the  ongoing  programs 
which  are  well  established. 

This  program  Is  servtog  annually  1.3 
million  people  today.  It  will  take  more 
money  to  see  the  best  possible  accom- 
plishments. The  authorization  in  my 
judgment  will  take  care  of  all  the  pro- 
grams you  mention  at  tlie  present 
levels  and  permit  modest  expansion.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  the  entire  $2  bil- 
lion wlU  be  appropriated.  I  believe  18.75 
percent  set  aside  for  the  public  service 
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program  is  reasonable  but  at  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  see  the  authoriza- 
tions raised  above  the  levels  the  bill  pro- 
vides to  assure  that  under  no  conceivable 
circumstance  any  program  will  suffer, 
and  that  effective  expansion  can  take 
place. 

Mr.  WAGQONNER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misses  the  point. 

This  bill  authorizes  only  $2  billion  for 
all  of  the  programs  we  will  continue,  plus 
the  new  public  service  program.  If  we 
have  to  allocate  18.75  percent  of  what- 
ever is  appropriated  up  to  $2  biUlon.  for 
the  public  service  program,  and  then 
another  25  percent  has  to  be  spent  on 
title  rv,  which  is  for  research,  this  will 
of  necessity  leave  much  less  money  In  the 
programs  that  are  being  consolidated 
and  continued  than  they  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  any  Member  who  can  give  me  an 
answer.  Somebody  is  fixing  to  get  a  lot 
less  money. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
that  I  do  not  concur  with  the  analysis  of 
how  the  funding  Is  to  be  allocated. 

We  are  talking  about  18.75  percent  of 
the  allocation  of  the  appropriation  for 
title  III,  whatever  the  appropriation  is. 
In  the  omnibus  section  of  the  bill  the 
$2.5  blUion  or  $3  biUion  has  no  relation- 
ship to  what  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  proved  the  point.  Out  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972 
we  would  take  the  25  percent  for  title  IV 
and  add  to  that  the  18.75  percent  for 
title  m.  These  two  figures  total  43.75 
percent  which  must  be  given  to  titles 
in  and  IV,  so  the  old  continuing  pro- 
grams, which  has  had  $1,628,000,000,  are 
going  to  have  just  what  Is  left,  which  is 
a  lot  less  than  they  have  had  before 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  very 
distinguished  colleague  that  for  title  IV 
we  do  reserve  25  percent. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  reserve  25  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Just  a  moment.  In- 
cluded in  the  $1.28  bUlion  which  the 
gentleman  referred  to  as  present  level  of 
funding  of  ongoing  manpower  programs 
is  approximately  $200  million  for  the  Job 
Corps  which  by  this  bill  Is  now  In  UOe 
rv  and  would  be  funded  out  of  the  25 
percent. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  a  list  of 
them. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Moreover,  the  funds  In 
this  title,  title  rv.  can  be  transferred  to 
titles  I,  n,  or  m,  because  the  language 
in  the  bill  so  provides.  That  would  take 
care  of  any  possible  discrepancy  which  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  speaking  about 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wsgcon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  genUeman 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  spite  of  a  pro- 
hibition which  allocates  25  peicent  to 
title  IV  and  18.75  percent  to  title  m,  can 
use  the  funds  somewhere  else?  Is  the 


gentleman  saying  tiiat  these  figures  can 
be  marUpulated  by  tlie  Secretary? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman:  It  is  only  18.75  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  title  m. 

As  to  title  rv,  if  tlie  gentleman  will 
tui-n  to  page  51,  part,  D,  he  will  find  this 
language: 

SBC.  431  fn  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorised 
under  this  title  to  provide  tor  services  and 
activities  authorlBed  under  any  other  part 
of  this  Act. 

Tliat  simply  gives  the  Secretary  flexi- 
bility, if  there  Is  a  shortage,  to  take  care 
of  the  funding  of  some  program  of  some 
prime  sponsor  under  some  other  title. 
He  can  transfer  money. 

AMEN-DMrNT    OFTEBED    BY    MB.    BOBEaTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robekts:  On 
page  71.  after  line  15.  msert  the  following: 
Amend  H.R.  19519  by  redesignating  section 
824  to  become  section  625  and  liuertlng  the 
foUowlng  as  a  new  section  524: 

Sec.      524.        (a)— JOBS      CXJtmSELmo. 
TRAINING    AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICi; 
FOB  VETERANS 
"Sec. 

"2001.  DeOnitions. 
"2002.  Purpose. 
"2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  admlnlsuatlon; 

authorisation  of  appropriations. 
"2007.   AdmlrUstratlve   controls:    annual   re- 
port. 
"3008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 

Veterans'  Administration. 
"2001.  Definitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)    the  term  'eUglbie   veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war.  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary ai,  1855,  as  defined  In  section  101  of  this 
title:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'SUte*  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  RICO,  and  may  Include,  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  necessary  and  feasible. 
Ouam.  American  fiamoa.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 
"3003.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  declares  as  iu  intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shaU  be  an  effective  ( 1 ) 
Job  and  Job  training  counsehng  service  pro- 
gram. (2)  employment  placement  service 
program,  and  (3)  Job  training  placement 
service  program  for  eligible  veterans  and 
that,  to  this  end.  policies  shaU  be  promul- 
gated and  administered,  so  as  to  provide  such 
veterans  the  maximum  of  employment  and 
training  opportunities. 
"a0O3.  Assignment  of  Veterans*  Employment 
Representative 
"The  Secretory  of  Labor  shall  assign  to 
each  State  a  veterans'  employment  repre- 
aenUtive,  and  such  assistant  veterans'  em- 
ployment representaUve  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  assist  the  veterans' 
employment  representative  to  carry  out  cl- 
fecUvely  in  that  state  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  Each  veterans'  emplo.vmeni  repre- 
sentative and  assistant  veterans'  employ- 
ment representative  shall  be  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  at  the  lime  of  appointment  shall 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State 
for  at  least  two  yeare  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
or  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
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pointmcnU  In  compettttve  Mrvlce  and  shall 
be  piUd  In  accordance  with  the  provlalona  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  claaslflcatlon  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates.  Each  such  vet* 
er&ns'  employment  representative  and  assist- 
ant veterans'  employment  representative 
shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  public 
employment  service  In  the  State  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  They  shall  be  ad- 
ministratively responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
veterans'  counseling  and  placement  policies 
through  the  public  employment  service  and 
In  cooperation  with  manpower  and  training 
programs  administered  by  the  SecreUry  In 
the  State.  In  cooperation  with  the  pubUc 
employment  service  staff  and  the  staffs  of 
each  such  other  program  In  the  State,  the 
veterans'  employment  representative  and  his 
assistants  shall — 

"(11  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  In  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible 
veterans  in  employment  and  Job  training 
programs: 

"(3)  engaged  In  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans. 
Including  maximum  coordlnauoo  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  tta 
responsibilities  under  subchapter  IV  of  chap* 
ter  3  of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
fairs.  Job  marts,  and  other  special  programs 
to  match  eligible  veterans  with  appropriate 
Job  and  Job  training  opportunities; 

"(3)  assist  In  securing  and  maintaining 
current  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities. Including  maximum  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  telecommu- 
nications systems  and  the  matching  of  an 
eligible  veteran's  particular  qualiacatlons 
with  an  available  Job  or  on-the-job  training 
or  apprenticeship  opportunity  which  Is  com- 
mensurate with  those  qualifications; 

"(41  promote  the  Interest  of  employers 
and  labor  unions  In  employing  eligible  veter- 
ans and  In  conducting  on-Job  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs  for  such  veterans; 
"(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  programs 
and  veterans'  organisations  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  advised  of  eUglble  veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and 
to  keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  training* 
and 

"(9)  assist  In  every  possible  way  In  Improv- 
ing working  conditions  and  the  advancement 
of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 
"2004.  Employees  of  Local   Offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall 
be  assigned  by  the  administrative  head  of 
the  employment  service  in  each  State  one 
or  more  employees,  preferably  eligible  vet- 
erans, on  the  staffs  of  looal  employment 
service  offices,  whose  services  shall  be  fully 
devoted  to  discharging  the  duties  prescribed 
for  the  veterans'  employment  representative 
and  hu  asalstanu. 
"3006.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agencies 

"All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  records,  statlsucs, 
or  Information  as  be  may  deem  necessary  or 
approprlat*"  m  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooper- 
ate with  tbt  Secreury  In  providing  contin- 
uous employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  eligible  veterans. 

"30oa    Estimate   of    Funds   for   Administra- 
tion,   Authorization  ol  Appropria- 
tions 
"(al  Tha  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  naoeasuy  for  the  proper  and  em- 


dent  administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated  sums  shall  Include  the  annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  oommunlca- 
lions  Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  Included 
as  a  special  Item  In  the  annual  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(b>  There  are  nereby  autborlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
shall  determine  to  be  neoeeaary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  admlnlstiutlou  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  in  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does  not 
specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  specified 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  such  Act  there  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (b|  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  was  set  forth 
in  the  budget  estimate  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a|. 

"(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsecUons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  In  such  subsections, 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
based  on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for 
such  funds  for  such  purposes. 
"3007.  Administrative  Controls:  Aimual  Re- 
ports 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  esubllsh 
administrative  controls  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"(1)  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  In  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  asslsunce 
designed  to  enhance  his  employment  pros- 
pecu  substantially,  such  as  Individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling  serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  in  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  Insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried  out; 
and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective  action 
where  staff  resources  have  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inadequate. 

"(b)  The  Secretory  of  I^bor  shaU  report 
annually  to  the  congress  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated 
State  employment  service  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  Include,  by  state,  the  number 
of  recently  discharged  or  released  eligible 
veterans  and  other  eligible  veterans  who 
requested  asslsunce  through  the  pubUc  em- 
ployment service  and,  of  these,  the  number 
placed  in  suitable  employment  or  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  or  who  were  otherwise 
assisted,  with  separate  reXerence  to  occupa- 
tional Uilnlng  under  appropriate  Federal 
Uw.  The  report  shall  also  Include  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  section 
2004  or  2005  of  this  title  and  a  sutement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  determination. 
"2008.  Cooperation  and  Coordination  With 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
"In  carrying  out  his  responsiblllues  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  him  fully  advised  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  and  data  gathered  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  to  Insure  maximum 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration." 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  tins  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
the  amendment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  71  line  17  strike  out  "524"  and  In- 
sert "525  " 

On  page  71  line  33  strike  out  "635"  and  in- 
sert "526." 


Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unaniinoufi  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  and  printed  In  the  Riconn.  I  will 
explain  the  amendment. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purirose  of  this  amendment  is  essentially 
fourfold.  It  would  restore  to  this  bill  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act.  Eiksentially  It 
tracks  title  38  of  the  Veterans  Preference 
Code.  It  is  not  in  this  bill,  although  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
points  out  that  on  page  5.  I  believe  it  is. 
there  is  some  reference  to  veterans  pref- 
erence. However,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  veterans  preference.  The 
amendment  I  propose  provides  first  Job 
and  job  training  and  counseling  service 
programs  exactly  parallel  to  the  present 
veterans  program.  Two.  employment 
service  placement  programs.  Three,  job 
placement  service  programs  for  eUglble 
veterans  to  provide  them  with  maximum 
employment  and  training  opportunities. 
It  has  one  other  provision.  It  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  a  prime  sponsor. 

If  you  will  recall,  this  act  primarily 
will  apply  to  ciUes  of  100,000.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  veterans  who  do 
not  live  in  a  city  of  100.000  and  who 
have  no  way  of  getting  a  sponsored  pro- 
gram. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  track 
exactly  the  veterans  section  of  title  38, 1 
think  all  of  us  want  the  returning  veter- 
ans, particularly  those  coming  back  from 
Vietnam,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  every- 
thing all  of  the  other  veterans  have  had. 
That  is  all  I  propose  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
point  any  further,  because  I  think  all  of 
the  Members  here  want  to  see  veterans 
preference  Included  in  this  type  of  train- 
ing activity. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  House  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation  is  to  combine  separate 
categorical  programs  into  one  flexible 
program  to  serve  all.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  abandon  that  concept  for  any  par- 
ticular group,  no  matter  how  deserving. 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  that  there 
is  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  the  other  em- 
ployment programs  we  have  today  vet- 
erans' preference  is  taken  mto  considera- 
tion. The  estimates  are,  if  the  N^txon  ad- 
ministration is  successful  in  carrying  out 
the  plaimed  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam,  that  there  will  be  750,000  vet- 
erans who  will  move  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  heard  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Including  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  assure  other  people  in  order 
to  decrease  opposition  to  the  bill  that  we 
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would  continue  the  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  some  of  the  other  categorical 
programs  which  we  now  have.  The 
chairman  lias  also  Indicated  the  same 
thing. 

Here  we  have  the  one  group  in  the 
country  doing  the  most  for  this  country 
and  making  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  we 
are  giving  them  absolutely  no  preference 
at  aU, 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  also  cor- 
rect to  terms  of  the  number  of  days 
served, 

I  suggest  that  the  allocation  formula 
in  this  bill  on  page  54  will  give  very 
definite  preference  to  people  in  certain 
areas  of  this  country  such  as  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  a  few  other  places  under  the 
formula  on  page  64  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  very  high.  Some  States  will 
be  preferred  over  others  imder  this  for- 
mula. There  is  no  limit  to  the  percent 
of  funds,  a  preferred  area  may  receive. 
It  seems  to  me  It  is  equally  desirable 
to  give  some  kind  of  preference  to  the 
750.000  veterans  who  are  going  to  be  re- 
turning to  this  coimtry.  The  Wagner- 
Peyser  funds  will  be  dissipated  when 
they  are  required  to  be  shared  with  other 
prime  sponsors  as  is  required  In  para- 
graph 2,  page  23.  An  even  less  efficient 
Job  may  be  done  in  counselling  and  plac- 
tog  veterans, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Robbhis)  if  he  would 
make  himself  available  at  the  micro- 
phone. The  question  Is  this: 

Is  this  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed  and  expected  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Txaoue)  . 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
gentleman  knows  Mr.  Teaodi  of  Texas  is 
unable  to  be  here. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  tmderstanding  that 
this  has  been  looked  at  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Rouse  and  I 
can  assure  my  friends  here  that  there  Is 
great  concern  today  across  the  country 
about  what  seems  to  be  a  lackadaisical 
approach  to  preserving  veterans'  pref- 
erence in  connection  with  some  of  the 
programs  now  in  existence. 

I  might  further  say  that  I  met  recently 
with  a  group  of  people  who  are  very 
much  concerned  about  this  situation. 

I  recognize  it  is  very  late  in  the  eve- 
ning to  start  a  discussion  at  this  time, 
but  it  seems  very  important  to  me  that 
this  matter  be  very  seriously  considered, 
and  that  veterans'  preference  definitely 
be  written  into  this  bill  in  line  with  what 
I  understood  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  and  who.  of  course,  is  very 
much  concerned, 

I  am  just  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that 
these  boys  who  are  coming  back — and 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  and  there 
are  going  to  be  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
them — that  their  preference  is  definitely 


going  to  be  protected  because  we  have 
passed  laws  that  say  that  they  must  be 
throughout  the  last  40  years.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  in  connection  with  this 
bill  that  certainly  it  would  be  important 
to  consider  that  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  move  to  strike  the  re- 
quisite number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  We  all  want  to  do  the  best 
Job  possible  for  our  veterans.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  In  this  room  who 
would  not  want  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  are 
treated  correctly.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  absolutely  on  target 
when  he  made  the  point  that  he  did 
that  we  are  talking  here,  not  about  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  which  has  always 
had  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
concept,  but  about  MDTA  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  and  those  have 
never  had  a  special  provision  for  veter- 
ans. 

This  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
having  read  it  briefly,  since  It  Is  a  lengthy 
amendment,  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
woiUd  also  create  an  assistant  veterans' 
representative  in  each  State. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  based  on  what  is  happening 
right  now.  we  need  this  veterans'  repre- 
sentative In  each  State.  I  would  think 
that  is  a  very  minor  expense  to  see  to  it 
that  these  returning  veterans  do  get  the 
preference  I  think  this  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  intended  that  they  get. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aeree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California— it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  them  to  have, 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  explato  to  us  whether  the 
veterans'  organizations,  as  such,  have 
Iwen  Interested  In  this  amendment?  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been,  and  I 
wonder  too  if  we  have  heard  anything 
from  the  veterans'  organizations  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  or  whether  it 
comes,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  from  the  State 
employment  services. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  my  recollection,  we  have  not 
heard  from  any  veterans'  organization 
to  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  not 
heard  from  any  veterans'  organizations 
to  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr,  Robe>t8>. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr,  Perkois),  there 
were — ayes  66.  noes  5S. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  With  our  vote  today  on 
the  manpower  bill  we  hope  to  continue 
and  expand  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  for  senior  citizens. 
One  example  of  this  program  Ls  in  De- 
troit. Mich.,  with  the  Senior  AIDES 
project  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  which  is  sponsored  by  the  city  of 
Detroit  Mayor's  Committee  lor  Human 
Resources  Development. 

A  total  of  60  Senior  AIDES  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  in  29  work  sta- 
tio.js  in  a  project  that  has  Senior  AIDES 
doing  meaningful  work  for  all  age  groups. 
Senior  AIDES  at  community  develop- 
ment centers  assist  social  case  workers 
and  work  in  medical  services  clinics: 
Senior  AIDES  in  Detroit  General  Hos- 
pital perform  as  nurses'  assistants,  lab 
assistants,  and  hospital  clerks:  and  at  the 
Detroit  Recorder's  Court.  Senior  AIDES 
serve  as  copy  clerks,  and  supply  clerks. 
Recently  added  to  the  work  stations  were 
such  sites  as  the  State  of  Michigan  CivU 
Rights  Commission,  the  International 
Afro-American  Museum  and  a  number  of 
day-care  centers  where  AIDES  work  with 
ctiUdren  of  workine  mothers. 

Supervisors  at  varied  work  stations 
have  been  so  gratified  by  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Senior  AIDES  under  their 
supervision  that  tliey  have  requested  ad- 
ditional Senior  AIDES,  and  other  private 
and  nonprofit  organizations  who  have 
l)een  informed  about  the  project  are  on  a 
waiting  list  of  work  .stations  where  Senior 
AIDES  can  be  placed.  In  effect,  the  im- 
pact on  the  community  has  been  fan- 
tastic, and  the  demand  Is  great  for  ex- 
pansion of  these  Senior  AIDES  services 
In  Detroit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houiie  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H,R,  19519)  to  assure  an  opporttmity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seek- 
tog  work  and  to  make  available  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  needed  by  any  per- 
son to  qualify  for  employment  consistent 
with  his  highest  potential  and  capability, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1252,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  6undr.v 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  readmg  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

SSOTXOM  TO  aXCOMSUT  OTTtMtXi  ST   MS.  SCHEXLS 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  I  am  to  lt6  present 
form,  Mr,  Speaker, 
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The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  reirart 
the  motion  to  recomnilt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SCHxau  movea  to  rMommlt  tlw  bill 
BJL  19S]a  to  tba  Committee  on  Sducatlon 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  \s  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  wa*  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
la  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  CTerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  80.  nays  275,  not  voting  79. 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  35S) 
TEAS — so 


Andrvwn.  Ala. 

Fountain 

Nichols 

A»hbrook 

Fuqua 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Bering 

Oettya 

Pasaman 

Betta 

Ooidwater 

Patmaa 

B«vlll 

Green.  Oreg. 

Plckla 

Binckburn 

Orlflln 

PdS 

BrlaWey 

Orosa 

Ranck 

Buchao&D 

Uagaa 

Roberts 

Burke.  Fla, 

Haley 

Hogera,Fla. 

Burleaon.  T« 

Hall 

RouBselot 

Cabell 

Hubert 

Ruth 

Cafferr 

Heuderaon 

Satterfleld 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Schadebers 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Scherle 

CoUm*.  Tex. 

Jonaa 

Schzolta 

Colmer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scott 

Crane 

Klnc 

SebeUus 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kyi 

Slkes 

Davla.  Oa. 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  Aria. 

DeonlB 

Landrum 

Stepbena 

Dtcklnaoii 

Leonon 

Stuckay 

Dom 

LosR.  La. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Downing 

UcMUlan 

Waggonncr 

Bd«mrd8.La. 

Mahon 

Watson 

PlUier 

Marsh 

Whlttan 

Plynt 

Martin 

Wyatt 

Foreman 

NATS— 275 

Addabbo 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Dulskl 

Albert 

Bxirton.  Oallf. 

Duncan 

Alexander 

Burton.  Utah 

Dwyer 

Anderson. 

Bush 

Kckhardt 

Calir. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

BdwanU,Ala. 

Anderson.  HI. 

Bymea,  Wis 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Carey 

Bnenbora 

Tenn. 

Carney 

Each 

Andrews. 

Carter 

Eshleman 

N  Dak. 

Casey 

Brana.  Oolo. 

Aronda 

Ced«rber» 

Ertna,  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Celler 

Parbsteln 

Ayres 

Chamberlain 

PasceU 

Barrett 

Chlsholm 

Felghan 

Beau.  Md. 

Clausen. 

Plndley 

Belcher 

DonH. 

Pish 

BeU.  Calif. 

Clay 

Flood 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Foley 

BUgKl 

Cobelan 

Ford.  Oerald  R, 

Blester 

Colllna.  HI. 

Port. 

Bingham 

Conabia 

WUiiamD. 

Blanton 

Conla 

Bo«K» 

Conyets 

Fraaer 

Boland 

Corbett 

Prellnghuysen 

BoUtos 

Corman 

Frey 

Bow 

Cowger 

Frledel 

Brademas 

Cramer 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Bnuco 

Cxilver 

Pulton,  Tenn, 

Bray 

DanlaU.  N.J. 

Oallflanafcis 

Brock 

Darts.  WU. 

Oannatx 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Oaydos 

Broomfleld 

DeUenback 

Glalmo 

Brotzman 

Dcnney 

Gibbons 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Gonaalaz 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

Dlfcss 

Omy 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

DingeU 

Oraeo.  Pa. 

Burke,  Maai. 

Donohiie 

Gubser 

UUler,  out. 

SchneebeU 

Ouda 

Miller.  Oblo 

8cbweD({el 

Balpem 

Hlnlsb 

Sblpley 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Sbrlver 

Bammer- 

Mtn.>i>n 

Slak 

Bchmldt 

UoUobaa 

Slack 

Hanna 

UonaRma 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hansen.  Idaho    Morgan 

Smltb.  Iowa 

Harrlneton 

Uorse 

Sayder 

Harsha 

Moaher 

Stafford 

Harvey 

Mou 

Staggers 

Hastings 

Murpby.  NT. 

Stanton 

Hathaway 

Myora 

Steed 

Hawkins 

Natcber 

Steele 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nedr. 

Stelger.  wis. 

Heckler.  Mass 

NeUen 

Stratton 

HeUtoskl 

Nlz 

Stubbleneld 

Hicks 

Obey 

Sullltan 

Hogan 

O'Hara 

Symlnicton 

Holtfleld 

O'Konskl 

Talcotl 

Horton 

Olaen 

Taylor 

Howard 

ONeUl.  Mum. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hull 

Ottlnger 

Thompson.  N.J 

Hun  gate 

Patten 

Tleman 

Hunt 

Pelly 

Tunney 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

UdaU 

Johnson,  Calif.  Perkins 

Van  Deerlln 

Johnson.  Pa. 

PhUbla 

Vander  Jagt 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pike 

Vanlk 

Karth 

Plmle 

vigonto 

Kastenmeter 

Pollock 

Wsldle 

Ka£ea 

Preyer.  N.c. 

Wampler 

Keo 

Price,  ni. 

Ware 

Keith 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Watts 

Kleppe 

PuclBskl 

Welckar 

Kluczynskt 

Quia 

Wbalen 

Koch 

Qulllen 

WbaUey 

Kyros 

Randall 

Wlllto 

LatU 

Reea 

Wbltaburat 

Leggett 

Held.ni. 

Wldnall 

Uoyd 

Beld.N.T. 

Wiggins 

Long.  Md. 

Relfel 

Wiuiams 

Loweniteln 

Beutt 

WUson. 

Lujan 

Rhodea 

Charles  H. 

McClorr 

Kleiile 

Winn 

McCuUoch 

Roblaon 

Wolff 

McDade 

Roe 

Wright 

McDonald. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Wydler 

Mich. 

Hooney,  N.V. 

Wylle 

McPall 

Booney,  Pa, 

Wymau 

MacOregor 

Roceotbal 

Tates 

Madden 

Boetenkowskl 

Tatron 

Mamiaid 

Rotb 

Young 

Maenmaem 

Roybal 

Zablockl 

Meeds 

Ryan 

Zlon 

Melcher 

8t  Germain 

Zwach 

Michel 

Saylor 

Mlkva 

Scbeuer 

NOT  VOTING— 79 

Abbltt 

OUbert 

Uoorhead 

Abernethy 

Qoodllng 

Horton 

Adair 

OrUBtba 

Murpby,  ni. 

Adams 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Annunzlo 

Hatxsen,  Wash 

Poage 

AaptnaU 

Hays 

PodaU 

Berry 

Banner 

PoweU 

Blatnuc 

Icbotd 

Pnca,  Tex. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jonee.  Tenn. 

PurcaU 

Kuykendall 

Rallsback 

Button 

lAngen 

RlTsra 

Camp 

Lukena 

Rodino 

Clark 

McCanby 

Roudebuah 

Clkwaon.Del 

HcCloakey 

Huppe 

OoUter 

HcClnre 

Sandman 

OouChUn 

McBwui 

Skubttz 

OtmBlnsltAm 

MrKneally 
Maedonald, 

Smltb.  N.Y. 
Springer 

^SSf^ 

deUOwn 

Maia. 

Stokca 

Out 

Mann 

Tafc 

Devlne 

Matblaa 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

M«y 

Thomson,  wis. 

Edmondson 

Mnyue 

UUman 

EUberg 

Ueskui 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pallon 

Mllla 

Wold 

Flowers 

Mt7# 

Oellegbir 

Montgomery 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Abernethy  for.  with  Mr.  Annunzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Tnua  tor,  with  Mr.  Stokea 
against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino 
against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  I>eDt  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  EUberg  against. 

Mr.  AfablK  for.  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 


Mr.  Flowers  for.  with  Mr.  Sandman  against. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  HanJey 
against. 

UntU  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  PetUs. 

Mr.  Aspmall  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Taf  t. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  minola  with  Mr.  MoClure 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Skublte. 

Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Oaddario  with  Mr.  Uathlas. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  do  la  Caiza  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Del  clawson. 

Mr.  Langen  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

B«r.  McCloekey  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mlze  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cotighlln  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  Qoodllng  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis. 
consln. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Oeorgla  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
3867,  to  assure  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MonoN  orrxaxo  bt  ua.  psaKiNs 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PxBXZNs  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3807  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
bill  HR.  19Sig  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act". 

STATXMENT    OF   I>t7ai>OSX 

fisc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  To  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power" 
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we  must  assure  an  opportunity  for  a  gainful, 
productive  Job  to  every  American  who  la 
seeking  work  and  make  available  the  educa* 
tlon  and  training  needed  by  any  person  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability. 

(b)  It  Is  wltbm  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  every  American  who 
ts  able  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity, 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  society,  to 
prepare  himself  for  and  obtain  employment 
at  the  highest  level  of  productivity,  respon- 
sibility, and  remuneration  within  the  limits 
of  hl.<i  abilities. 

(c)  The  growth  Of  the  Nations  economic 
prosperity  and  productive  capacity  Is  limited 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  workers  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  service, 
and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the  full 
realleation  of  economic  abundance  for  all  In 
an  Increasingly  technical  society,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers  who 
are  working  below  their  capacity  and  who 
with  appropriate  education  and  training 
could  capably  perform  Jobs  requiring  a 
higher  degree  of  skill,  Judgment,  and  atten- 
tion. 

(di  The  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
purpose  so  Important  to  employment  cannot 
be  fulfilled  unless  employee.^  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  advance  in  employment 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  status, 
and  remuneration. 

(e)  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  in  private  employment 
Is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  entry  level  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  satisfy  the  need  there- 
for and  that  the  preparation  of  workers  now 
occupying  such  places  for,  and  their  employ- 
ment In,  more  responsible  positions  would 
Increase  the  numtjer  of  appropriate  entry 
level  employment  opportunities. 

(f)  It  U  In  the  Interest  of  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  of  the  Nation  to  promote  the 
flUlng  of  skill  requirements  In  industry 
and  to  provide  for  the  upward  mobil- 
ity of  industrial  workers  by  a  program  that 
will  enable  employers  to  educate  and  train 
their  employees  for  positions  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility, to  provide  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement to  industrial  workers,  and  to 
create  employment  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed. 

(g)  There  ore  great  unfilled  public  needs  in 
such  fields  OS  health,  recreation,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvement,  public  safety, 
maintenance  of  streeu.  porks,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental facilities,  rural  development, 
transportation,  beautlflcatlon.  conservation, 
and  other  fields  of  hunum  betterment  and 
public  Improvement  and  that  to  meet  these 
urgent  public  needs  It  Is  necessary  to  devote 
greater  resources  to  public  service  and  to 
expand  public  service  employment. 

(h)  The  organization  and  delivery  of  man- 
power training  services  is  increasingly  com- 
plex, the  technological  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices Is  expanding,  and  the  trained  staff  to 
provide  such  services  Is  scarce,  thus  requir- 
ing an  Intensive  prc^^rom  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  staff  trainli^  to  public  and 
private  agencies  providing  manpower  serv- 
ices, and 

{!)  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
Its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
policy  and  program  designed  to  assure  every 
American  an  opportunity  for  gainful  pro- 
ductive employment  and  to  provide  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  by  any  person 
to  qualify  for  employment  consistent  with 
his  highest  potential  and  capability. 

Tm-E  I— MANPOWER  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

GENEajU.   EESPONSUIUTTES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  Secretary)   shall 


be  developed  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
comprehensive  manpower  services  under  this 

title  that  will— 

(1)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  those 
persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seeking 
work  to  suitable  employment  opportunities; 

(2)  provide  training  and  related  man- 
power services  to  all  other  persons  who  ore 
unemployed.  In  danger  of  becoming  un- 
employed, employed  In  public  service  jobs 
authorized  In  title  III,  or  employed  In  low- 
paying  Jobs  who  could  through  further 
training  qualify  for  Job  opportunities  that 
would  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families; 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  in  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon   release; 

(4)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  ser\-tces  for  persons  who 
have  recently  been  or  will  shortly  be  sepa- 
rated from  military  service: 

<&)  develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
standby  capability  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  meo'kets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  fsilure: 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreasonable 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  improving  the  linkages  between 
educational  Institutions  and  job  markets; 
and 

(8)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  that  may  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  or  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  promoting  the  maximum  possible  coordi- 
nation of  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
private  agencies  and  for  recommending  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  combina- 
tions of  programs  or  shifts  in  responsibility 
that  facilitate  the  achievement  ol  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

COMPONENTS    or    MANPOWES    SEKVtCES 
PROGBAMS 

Sec.  102,  (a)  In  meeting  the  responsibilities 
imposed  on  him  by  section  101.  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  needed  In  each  State  and 
local  area,  provide  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  program  for  all  those  eligi- 
ble under  this  title  which  shall  include  but 
shall  not  i>e  Umlted  to  the  following: 

UJ  A  program  for  testing,  counseling,  and 
selecting  for  occupational  training  those  xin- 
employed  or  underemployed  persons  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  ap- 
propriate full-time  employment  without 
training. 

13)  Programs  for  the  attainment  of  basic 
education  and  communications  and  employ- 
ment skills,  by  those  eUglble  persons  who 
indicate  their  intention  to  and  will  thereby 
be  able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  concur- 
rently, courses  of  occupational  training  of  a 
type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  employment,  or  who 
have  completed  or  do  not  need  occupational 
training  but  do  require  such  other  prepa- 
ration to  render  them  employable. 

(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
undermotlvated  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  their  employabiUty. 

(4)  Prevocatlonol  orientation  to  Introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative  oc- 
cupational choices. 


(5)  Short-term  work  experience  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6)  Communication  and  employabllity 
skills  for  those  pursuing,  subsequently  or 
concurrently,  courses  of  occupational  train- 
ing who  require  such  other  preparation  to 
render  them  employable  onu  for  those  with 
sufficient  skills  for  suitable  employment  who 
require  such  preparation  to  become  emplov- 
abte. 

(7)  Occupational  training  designed  to  im- 
prove and  broaden  existing  tklUs  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

18)  On-the-job  training  provided  by  pub- 
lic, nonprofit  and  private  employers. 

(9)  Part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  Im- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

(10)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  or  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-In- 
come families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance in  school. 

(11)  Special  programs  for  Jotw  in  public 
and  private  agencies  leading  to  career  oppor- 
tunities including  new  types  of  careers,  in 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  conditions  of 
the  community  or  area  served  In  fields  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  conservation,  pol- 
lution, beautlficatlon,  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  rural 
development.  transportation,  recreation, 
maintenance  of  porks,  streets,  public  fa- 
cilities, and  public  safety,  which  provide 
maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  as- 
sistance, which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment. 

(12)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  nonprofit  organtxatlons, 
and  public  employers  to  train  or  employ  un- 
employed OT  low-Income  persons,  including 
arrangements  by  direct  contract,  for  reim- 
bursement to  employers  for  the  costs  of 
recruiting  and  training  such  employees  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  those  cus- 
tomarily Incurred  by  such  employer  In  re- 
cruiting and  training  new  hires,  payment  for 
on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supporilve 
services  transportation,  and  payments  for 
other  eKT.ra  costs  Including  supervisory  train- 
ing required  by  the  program. 

(13)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a  con- 
solidation of  occupational  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  would  promote  ef- 
ficiency and  provide  improved  services. 

(14)  Supportive  and  followup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs 
under  this  and  other  Acts,  including  health 
services,  counseling,  day  core  for  children, 
bonding,  transportation  assistance,  and  other 
special  services  necessary  to  assist  Individ- 
uals to  achieve  success  in  work  and  training 
programs. 

(15)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urt>an  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  eoslly  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

(16)  Special  Job  development  efforts  to 
solicit  Job  opportunities  suited  to  the  abili- 
ties of  the  disadvantaged  Jobseeker  and  to 
facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  after 
training  including  referral  to  employment 
opportunities  In  urban  and  suburban  areas 
outside  their  own  neighborhoods. 

(17)  Job  coaching  for  a  limited  period  to 
assist  the  employer  and  the  worker  to  insure 
Job  retention. 
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(18)  a«locattoB  p»rm*nta  and  other  spe- 
etkl  services  u  needed  to  asslM  uiMmployed 
individuals  aod  tbetr  lamlUee  to  relocat« 
from  a  labor  surplus  area  to  aaoLh»r  area 
witb  expanding  employment  opportuniUes 
where  a  suitable  Job  has  been  located.  Pref- 
erence tor  such  oaslsLance  Khali  be  provided 
those  who  have  been  provided  training  be- 
fore relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for  on- 
the-job  and  other  types  of  employer -directed 
training. 

4 10)  Special  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needa  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  {be- 
cause of  age.  physical  oondltlon,  obsolete  or 
inadequBte  skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, other  cau&eti  of  a  lack  of  employment 
opportunity,  or  oTherwtsei  to  secure  appro- 
priate employment  or  training  asslAtance 
unuer  other  programs.  Such  projecU),  in  ad- 
dition to  other  services  provided,  shall  en- 
able such  persons  to  participate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautlflcatton  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  activities  which 


thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  plan  after  carrrlne  out  the  ni^.^ 
the  m«t  satisfactory  current  data  available  dure,  set  forth  In  suSS.^  (d)  wSen^ 
to  the  secretary  and  which  Is  determined  by  or  more  units  (or  comSnaUon  of  \m!ui^f 
the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  such  regu-  general  local  government  each  suh^  nLnf 
latlons  a.  he  shaU  pre«rrlbe.  to  serve  a  sub-      which  Include  a  co^o^lS^^p^li^iJS 

under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  meet  the  requlremenu  set 
forth  In  subaectlon  (b).  the  Secretarv  in 
UMP  population  requu«menw  or  clauses  {21  accordance  with  sur-h  ««.,i-rr„-7^  iT^L  . 
jnd  ,„.  i„  rura:  arc..  de=lgn.t«.  by  Ihi  pr^?^  .^In  ^p^^l""^"^  T^i:^' 
Secreuiry  which  have  substantial  outmlcrn-  cal  area  th«  unit  „f  L™„i  .  ■  ''"^"Ph'- 
tlon  and  high  unemployment;  ah.ll  t>e  ellgl-  ptan^hl^h  h.  ae,e™f^ ^n  e""^"™-' 
bl.  to  b.  a  prime  .pon«,r  o,  .  oompreh.n„^e  r.vely'i!??  o^u^  fre'^tSSeTo  ^Tutf:"- 
""•""'"'"•"  (0)     The    S«reta,f    .halTnot    approw    . 

prime  sponsonhlp  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unlesa — 

( 1 )   the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 


stanUal  part  ol  a  funcUoning  labor  market 
area; 

(4)  any  unit  or  combination  or  units  of 
general  local  government,  without  regard  to 
the  population  rei^ulrements  of  clauses  (2) 


manpower   ecrvloes  program   In   accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

lb)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  which  is 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 


tion (al   and  which  desires  to  h«  so  deslg-  sorlb.  brri^.Tr.;!™        .  oecretary  snau  pre- 

nat«l  in  order  to  enter  Into  arrangem^Is  m  t^.  ^^^"i"''°J  P""  ""  ""  «»«lnh»h8 

with  the  S«TeUry  under  this  tlUe^Tsub-  e9«,  i^Jrter^  n'r^^fd-T"  "'"  k,  "  "'"' 

mlt   to  the  Secretary   a  prime  sponsorahjp  of  Umrror  ,.^  "^    ,    ^  "~"°'"'"  P"'°* 

plan  including  provSons  Shlch  evWen,?^?  protSonl^  this  L-^-^  "  """   "" 

pablllty   of   carrying   out   a   comprehensive  P"'™'°"f°' ">ls  section; 

including  out  not  umiuw  to  activities  which      manpower  services  plan  In  accordance  with  miVtin  t  '  "         '"'  "**"  '""- 

will  contribute  to  the  management,  conaer-      section  105(b)  of  this  title  and  provisions  for  ^  , h  '=<"""i«°t  thereon  to  the  Governor 

vatlon,  or  development  of  natural  resources,      the  establishment  of  a   manpower  services  k..„   „  »PP'"P"ate  state;  the  Governor  has 

recreational   areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local      councU  which—  if!      provided   such   period   of    time,   as  the 

government     parks,     highways,    and     other  1 1 1  provide  that  the  clUef  eiecuUve  olBcer  fff"^^''?"' ?■'"'="'» ''J' regulation,  afwr 

lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  housing;  the  Im-      or  omcers  of  the  unit  or  unite  of  government  ^    copy  of  such  plan  was  sent  to  him.  dur- 

provement  of  public  focuitles;  and  the  Im-     establishing  such  councU  shoU  appoint  the  '"'7"^"='^  "°^'  ■>«  ""ay  submit  commenu  on 

provement  and  expansion  of  health;  educa-     members  of  the  council  and  shall  designate  °™    ?  .      °^  t^i*  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which 

tlon.  day  care,  and  recreation  services.  one  member  to  be  chairman  comments  shall  be  sent  to  the  plan  appll- 

(30)  The  development  of  Job  opportun-  (j)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include  hf'Ji,''"^'  "  '=°'"">""s  h*"  "Ken  submitted 

me.  through  the  establishment  and  opera-     members    who    are    representative   of    com-  .?  Oovernor.  such  addlUonal  period  or 

tlon  of  center,  tor  low-Income  persons  who     munlty    acUon    programs;    other   slgnlllcant  „,Tm„^  l"'  ®«"«'»'y  '".ill  prescribe  by  reg- 

are   unemploved  or   underemployed,   provld-      tegmenta    ol    the     TOverty    communltv     the  "'"""'■  ''"  P-issed.  during  which  time  the 

ing    recruitment,    cotmsellng.    remediation,     public   employment  service;    education  and  !!^^  "J, '"""■    "   ""   '«•■«   practicable, 

vocational    tnUning.    Job    development,    Job      training    agencies   and    InstltuUon.     Includ-  f""'"  ^"' •»« '^"'""g'' the  plan  oppllcan 


plAcement.  and  other  approprlute  services. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  services  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  provided,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  through  residential  pro- 
grams. 

KLIGIHI^   ATPUCAHTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  the  Secretary  ts 
authorlMd  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
any  eiiglbls  applicant  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  purp>o»e 
of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when  the 

Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can  . „ 

be    most    effectively    Implemented    by    such      plications   for   financial    assistance    for*  any  . 

applicant.  fiscal   year  will   be  submitted  by   the  prime      "^J  ^^J  submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 

(bj   For  the  purpose  ol  entering  into  ar-      sponsor  which  ahaU  be  responsible  for  plan-      'o*"  *^"**  **■"*" 
rangements   with   the   Secretory    under   this      ^^9  for  and  carrying  out  services  for  which 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be —  financial   assistance   Is   provided   under    this 

{!)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  **'^"  *°**  under  which  appropriate  arrange- 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec-  nienta  may  be  made  for  the  council's  par- 
tlon  104;  and  tlcipstlon  in  planning  and  development    in-  - 

(3>  other  public  and  private  agencies   In-     eluding  Initial  preparsUoD  of  such  appUca-      «^*on  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  desig- 


Ing  vocational  educational  agencies  and  com 
munlty  postiecontlary  educiitlonal  and  train- 
ing institutions;  social  service  programs,  in- 
ciuaing  ciuid  cure,  environmental  quality, 
health,  recreation.  vocattomU  rehabilitation, 
and  welfare  sgrnctes;  industrial  development 
organlKStlozu;  apprenticeship  programs; 
business:  labor;  and  veterans  organlzaUons; 
(3>  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cU shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
^polnt  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff 
serving  the  council; 


to  resolvf  any  dlfTerences  arising  from  such 
comments: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  srrangcments  sre  set  forth 
for  aervxng  all  geugrapnioal  areas  under  its 
jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a  local 
prime  sponsorship  plan  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(e>  In  the  event  that  a  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  of  genreai  local  government 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
secuon  (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meetlny 
the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  this  section,  a 


(4J   set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap-      «*'»™"»i'ty    action    agency    serving    a    geo- 
Icatlons   for   financial    Msi^t*,^*^    r«,   niT.,      graphical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 


for  that  area. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  {d).  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  If  it  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  A  plan  aubmlltcd  under  this 


atltutlons,  and  organizations.  Including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

paxsu  spoNsoas 

Bmc,  104.  {a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  tlUfr 

11)  any  State:  and 


(5)  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plans  for 
conducting  on  a  continuing  basis  surreyi  Knd 
analyses  of  needs   for  manpower  services  In 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be 
111  .n^  ..«..  «*  ^         ,  ,       .  "****  '^  ^^'  development  of  applications  for 

(21  anv  unit  of  general  local  government—      uaslstance  under  this  title- 
™^      «r  **"  '  population  of   lOO.OOO  or  (6)   set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 

morepersons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis-      community  action  agencies  will  be  m?oI«d 
S^d  m*wh.   h'l  ^^»"'»'^"  '«  "»•  Secre-      In  the  development  of  appllcatlonrfw  flna^ 
i^untv  nr  oTJ^       ^  ,'  '^^^  °^  '"'   "*''*=*'  **      ^^  assistance  and  In  the  Implementation  of 
IJ^^^I    L°?r  !?""  °'  **"*'■'"  '«^*'  eov-     programs  assisted  imder  this  title- 
SJTtn  J.^,*!?  "  detennln^d  by  the  Secre-  (7,  wt  forth  the  prime  sponsor  s  plans  for 

S^sh^^I   n^^I^SS^'  r'  K  '"^'^  regulations  as     evaluating  (with  the  aaslsUnce  of  the  ^u" 

?SS2^^5i=S  ES:^^^'=r.s:er^ 

a  functioning  labor  market  area-  or  ia\   j .».-  ,»,..     __     .     .. 

/Rt    ■>ki.„«.  ».  .      **^"'  "^  (B|   describe  the  area  to  be  sensed  bv  the 

,fti^        ^  *^  *  population  of  lees  than  prime  sponsor.  ' 

100.000   persons   on    the    basis    of    the    most 


nation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn 
only  If  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  has 
provided — 

(1)  wrttUn  notice  of  intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan,  including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor; 

<3)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan:  and 

)3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing 
upon  which  basis  ao  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ei- 
peoses  of  the  councils  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other  plan- 
ning and  evaluaUon  activities  of  prime  spon- 
sors, the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  lass  than 


tlsfVct^    c(^Bnt  ^At.^^n^K,^.  ™.^  **='   '°  »"y  "^  ^  **^'ch  a  State  has  sub-  *   P"  «ntum  of  the  amounU  avaUable  for 

Seci"SS77nd^!^  hi  thril™i?  J^  ^*"'  "^^^  "  P^'*  "*>*»«•  ^*  action  to  serve  a  ""«  ^-  n.  and  m  of  this  Act  to  be  allo- 

Sot  oF^riiirt  or^^^™,  w             Popu'a-  geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  <**«'  '"  ^*'«  "f"*  manner  as  set  forth  In 

S^^g  tSe^qS  rSTe'n'S  o7  cla'SIe'TS"'^  T^   *"'  «""»>"""-   <"   "^ts)    of  ^^ra*  ^-''°n  604. 

(U)  o*"ubpara^«ph  (S?(\)   in  i^J  '    "I  '?*^    goverument    which    U    eligible    under  afplications 

(3)    any^comblritlon  oi  ui^ts  of''^„:;S  wSrch  ^"sSof.t.ii'  °' '^"^'^^  i."  "'''  ^""^     '"^    <»J    '''"'-<^^    .«Ustance    under 

local  government  Which  covers  a  KeoLShS  J!Si^?ff,„     ,?'^  '  ^^^  ""**"  "^  •**="  ^^  "=»«  "»?  ^«  provided  by  the  Secret*ry 

are*  which  has  a  pop«lat?on  of  o^^^^dSl  SL?se?Uorfbrthe'''^rX"''  iff,  '""**  "*  "^'  "'  **^  ^"^  """^^  pursuit  to  an  ap^i^ 

"urwu  BUDsectlon    (b).   the  Secretary  shall   approve  cation  which  Is  submitted  by  an  eUgible  ap- 
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pUcant  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth — 

(l>  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 
such  flnauclal  assistance  will  be  used: 

(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  under  this  title  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant,  Identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  serv- 
ices under  such  supervision; 

431  any  arrangements  mode  for  services 
to  be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency,  In- 
stitution, or  orgflinleatton; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  as- 
sisted by  such  programs.  Including  data  in- 
dicating the  number  of  potential  eligible 
participants,  and  their  Income  and  employ- 
ment status: 

(5)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provl- 
Eions  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
OS  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  An  implication  submitted  by  a  prime 
sponsor  for  flnaaclsJ  assistance  (or  any  fiscal 
year  shall  set  forth.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  tn  subsection  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  shall  Include  pro- 
TlsloDs  for — 

(1)  coordinated  and  comprehensive  assist- 
ance to  those  individuals  requiring  manpow- 
er and  manpower-related  services  in  order  to 
achieve  their  full  economic  and  occupational 
potential,  effectively  serving  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  significant  segments  in  that  popu- 
lation; 

(2)  increased  occupational  opportunities 
•nd  work  experience  for  eligible  individuals; 

<3)  Intensified  efforu  to  relieve  skills 
shortages; 

(4)  effective  utilization  of  manpower  In 
our  economy: 

(5)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  oomm unity-based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  title; 

<6)  utilizing,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
•We.  with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
State  employment  .service.  State  vocational 
educaUon  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, area  skills  centers,  local  educational 
agencies,  postsecondary  training  and  educa- 
tion Institutions,  and  community  action 
agencies,  but  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  (such  as  private 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  private  educational 
and  vocational  Institutions)  which  can,  at 
comparable  cost,  provide  substantially  equiv- 
alent training  or  services  or  otherwise  aid  in 
reducing  more  quickly  unemployment  or  cur- 
rent and  prospective  manpower  shortages; 

{7)  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpower- related  services, 
and  planning  for  meeting  such  requlremenu. 
In  the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor; 

(8)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  programs;  and 

<B)  Integrating  the  services  provided  under 
this  title  with  other  manpower  and  man- 
power-related services  In  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

APPROVAL  OP  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  106.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  flnonelal  assist- 


ance under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  tlUe; 

(3)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  105; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  In  the  area  to 
be  served  to  oubmit  comments  with  res[>ect 
to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

(8)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  subtnit  conunents  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(6)  the  approval  request  for  funds  does  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  program  proposed  In  such  applica- 
tion, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement. 

SPXCiAL  oEgtrroeuEMTs  poa  state  pkimk 

SPOHSOOS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (48 
Stat.  113)  shall  submit  an  annual  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  comprehenidve  manpower 
plan  ohall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  cooperation  and  par- 
4iclpatlon  of  oil  State  agencies  providing 
manpower  and  manpower-related  services  In 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
oomprehen^ve  manpower  services  plans  by 
prime  sponsors  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act : 

(2)  set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  resources  and 
faculties  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams without  unnecessary  duplication  and 
otherwise  In  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner; 

(3)  contain  Information  regarding  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions which  will  be  useful  to  prime  sponsors 
In  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plans  un- 
der this  Act  Including  but  not  limited  to  Job 
opportunities  and  skill  requirements,  labor 
supply  in  various  afcuis,  occupational  outlook 
and  employment  trends  In  various  occupa- 
tions, and  economic  and  business  develop- 
ment and  location  trends; 

(41  provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  In 
accordance  with  such  rules,  regulations,  ond 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  providing  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  assistance  to  these  In- 
dividuals requiring  manpower  and  manpower 
related  services  to  achieve  their  full  occupa- 
Uonol  potential  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  this  Act;  and 

<5)  contain  other  items  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

CONCUaaENCE  OP  OTHXE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 
assistance  for  services  of  m  health,  educa- 
tion, or  welfare  character  under  this  title 
and  he  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance 
for  services  of  a  health,  education,  or  wel- 
fare character  under  this  title  unless  he 
shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Such  services  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  basic  or  general  educaUon;  educa- 
tional programs  conducted  In  correctional 
institutions;  institutional  training;  health, 
child  care,  and  other  supportive  services;  and 
new  careers  and  job  restructuring  in  the 
heflUtb.  education,  and  welfare  professions. 


<b)  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  shall  not  is- 
sue rules,  regulations,  standards  of  perform- 
ance, or  guidelines  relating  to  the  participa- 
tion of  community  action  agencies  and  other 
community- based  organizations  serving  the 
poverty  community  under  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Efconomic  Op- 
portunity. 

SPGCtAL    CONbmONS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

(if  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
win  be  appropriate  and  rea-wn&ble  In  the 
light  of  such  faciOTi  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant: 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health. 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
any  project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained: 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  oe  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants: 

(4)  the  program  does  not  involve  political 
activities;  and  that  neither  the  program, 
the  funds  provided  therefor,  or  the  person- 
nel employed  therein,  will  be.  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  oonduct  of 
political  activities,  or  in  the  support  or  fur- 
therance of.  or  In  opposition  to.  any  political 
candidacy. 

<5)  partlctpanu  in  the  program  will  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(fl)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  aer^-iccs  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed: 

(7>  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  tjTiin- 
Ing  in  on  occupation  which  requires  less 
than  two  weeks  of  pre-employment  training 
unlflos  there  ore  unmediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  that  occupation; 

(8)  funds  wiu  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  fimd^ 
tho-C  would  otherwise  be  nude  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  adinlni8tra.tion  of  programs 
within  the  scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  sup- 
plant such  other  funds: 

(9)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  contalniag  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  I4me  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford ooceas  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  Sod 
necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  oX 
this  Utle. 

ALLOWANCES   AMD   COMPENSATION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  where 
appropriate  provide  for  the  payment  ot 
weekly  allowances  to  indlvlduols  receiving 
services  under  this  title.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which,  when  added  to  amounts  received  by 
the  trainee  In  the  form  of  public  assistance 
or  unemployment  compensation  payments, 
shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage  for  a 
workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a) 
(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
or.  if  higher,  under  the  applicable  State 
minimum  wage  law,  or,  where  the  trainee  Is 
being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at 
a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wage  for  such  employment,  whichever  is 
greater.  In  prescribing  allowances,  the  Sec- 
retary may  allow  additional  sums  for  special 
circumstances  stich  as  exceptional  expenses 
incurred  by  trainees.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  meal  and  travel  allowances,  or  he  may 
reduce  such  allowances  by  on  amount  re- 
flecting the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or 
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other  necessities  furnlahed  to  tbc  trainee. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  such  persons  re- 
ceive no  allowances  with  respect  to  periods 
during  which  they  are  railing  to  participate 
In  such  programs,  training,  or  instruction  as 
prescribed  herein  without  good  cause.  Not- 
witiistallding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may.  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
make  such  adjustments  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate in  allowances  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  under  this  Act.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  adjustments  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by 
the  Individual  participating  in  such  pro- 
grams and  adjustments  to  renect  the  special 
economic  circumstances  which  exist  In  the 
area  in  which  the  program  is  to  be  carried 
on.  Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for  any 
course  of  training  having  a  duration  m  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  aiul  four  weeks. 

(b>  Tor  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  6,  United  states  Code,  any  per- 
son receiving  services  under  this  title  shall, 
under  such  circumstances  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  Umitationa  as  the  Sec- 
retary ahaU  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  the  United  Sutes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  In  section  801  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply,  except  that  in  comput- 
ing compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person 
shall  b«  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a 
month,  if  he  Is  receiving  one.  RegulaUons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
aecUon  may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
Bdjustmenta  in  the  amoimt  of  compenaatloa 
payable  under  this  subsection  to  take  Into 
account  entitlements  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation under  other  applicable  laws  or  ar- 
rangements. 

TITU     n— OCCUPATIONAL     UPGRADCJO 
atrtHoananoN  or  paooiAK 
Sic.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program    under    which    public    and    private 
employers  will  undertake  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary education  and  skill  training  to  pre- 
pare employees  for  posiUons  of  greater  aklU, 
responsibility,  and  remuneration  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  employers.  Ptnanctal  assistance 
under    this    title   may    be   provided    by    the 
Secretary  pursuant   to   an   application   sub- 
mitted by  eligible  applicants  who  shall  be- 
ta)  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
the  provlalons  of  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 
(b)   other  public  and  private  employera. 

RKQuimBMKKrrs  Foa  APPUCArrrs 
Sac.   202.    Any  application   must   contain 
aaaurancea     satisfactory     to    the     Secretary 
that —  ^ 

(a)  the  positions  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workera 
already  poaseasing  such  skills  and  willing  to 
accept  such  employment: 

(bl  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  baaed 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a 
trainee  until  such  person  has  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months: 

(CI  the  training  content  of  the  program 
is  adequate,  involves  reasonable  progresi.lon 
and  will  result  In  the  qualification  of  train- 
ees tor  aultable  employment  In  a  recognised 
skill  or  oocupatlOQ  in  the  service  of  that  em- 
ployer and  of  other  amployers  in  the  same 
industry; 

(d)  the  training  period  U  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  custotnariii  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(e)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided: 

(fl  succeeaful  completion  of  the  employee's 
training  program  can  reasonably  be  expected 


to  result  In  an  offer  of  employment  In  the 
employer'*  own  enterprise  in  the  occupation 
for  which  be  will  be  trained  at  wage  rotes  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  for  the  same  or 
similar  occupations   in    that    industry; 

(g)  the  traliung  and  placement  of  such  em- 
ployees is  part  of  a  program  that  can  rea- 
eonably  he  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
new  employees  in  entry  level  employment- 
and 

(hi  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates.  Including  periodic 
increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  consider- 
ing such  factors  as  industry  practice  and 
trainee  proficiency,  and  that  In  no  event 
shall  the  wages  of  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by  him 
immediately  before  his  starting  such  train- 
ing program. 

PAYMENTS    TO    EMPtOYEaS 

Sec.  203.  Such  agreementa  shall  provide 
for  payment  to  the  employer  undertaking  a 
training  program  under  this  title  m  an 
amount  equal  to — 

lal  ninety  per  centum  of  the  Instructional 
expense,  other  ordinary  and  necessary  train- 
ing costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for  the 
time  spent  In  training  less  the  value  of  pro- 
ductive services  rendered  by  such  trainee 
plus 

(b)  a  bonus  payment  to  reward  the  etforu 
of  employers  whose  programs  under  this  title 
have  resulted  in  substantial  upgrading  and 
high  retention,  to  be  computed  as  follows - 

(II  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  montlis 
following  the  compleUon  of  a  program  au- 
thorlMd  under  this  title.  20  per  centum  of 
the  stmi  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram by  the  average  Increase  In  annual 
earnings  of  these  upgraded  employees;  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  twelve  months 
following  the  completion  of  a  program  au- 
thorued  under  this  title.  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  employees  upgraded  under  such  pro- 
gram   by    the    average    Increase    In    annual 
earnings  of  these   upgraded  employees. 
TITLE  HI— PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 
AtTTHORIZATXON    OP    PaOCaAIS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  Federal,  State  and 
local  govemmenta  will  provide  useful  pubUc 
service  employment  to  unemployed  persons 
Financial  assistance  under  this  utle  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pursuant  to 
an  appUcatlon  submitted  by  an  eligible  ap- 
plicant, who  shaU  be—  a      "  -h 

(a)  prime  sponsors  designated  punuant  to 
the  provlalons  of  utle  I  of  this  Act:  and 

(b)  other  pubUc  agencies  and  Instltutiona 
(Including  public  service  agenciea  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Federal  Qovemment). 

EEatnEEMEHTS    POX    APPUCATION 

Sec.  302.  Any  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  tlUe  shall  provide  that— 

(a)  all  persona  employed  thereunder  other 
than  necessary  techmcal.  supervisory,  and 
administrative  persoimel.  will  be  selected 
from  among  eligible  unemployed  persons; 

(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  poasible  tech- 
nical, supervisory,  aiul  admlnistraUve  per- 
eonnel  ahall  be  trcruited  from  among  fuilv 
qualified,  eligible  unemployed  persoii: 

(c)  among  eligible  unemployed  special 
consideration  for  employment  shall  be  given 
to  persons  who  have  dependents  living  In 
the  same  hotisehold  who  are  not  covered  by 
or  who  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to, 
unemployment  compensation; 

(d)  persons  employed  under  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall  not 
be  lower  than  whichever  is  the  highest  of 
(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  wotild  b«  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended   U 
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section  6(al(ll  of  such  Act  appUed  to  the 
participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
secUon  13  thereof.  |B|  the  SWte  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  moat  nearly  compa- 
rable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  in  the  same  labor  mar- 
ket area  for  persons  employed  In  similar  pub- 
lic occupations: 

(e)  all  persons  employed  under  such  agree- 
menu  will  be  assured  of  workman's  compen- 
saUon,  retirement,  health  Insurance,  unem- 
ployment Uisurance.  and  other  benefits  at  the 
same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
employees  of  the  employer  and  to  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy; 

'fl  the  provisions  of  section  2(a>(3)  of 
Public  Law  88-288  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
menta: 

(gl  the  applicant  ahall  maintain  or  pro- 
vide Unkages  with  upgrading  and  other  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  and  other  Federal  or 
federally  supported  manpower  programs  for 
the  purpose  of ; 

(11  providing  those  persons  employed 
under  the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue 
work  with  the  employer,  or  m  the  same  or 
sunllar  work  as  that  performed  under  the 
agreement  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to 
find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  in 
that  field:  and 

(2)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers 
In  such  field,  with  opportuniuea  to  seek  pre- 
pare themselves  for,  and  obtain  work  in  other 
fields; 

(hi  objectives  ahall  be  set  for  the  move- 
ment of  persons  employed  thereunder  Into 
public  or  private  employment  not  supported 
under  this  Act;  and 

(i)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  tbe  coat  of 
carrying  out  this  program:  Providti  That 
If  the  employer  >  as  not  achieved  the' objec- 
tives prescribed  pursuant  to  clause  (h)  under 
any  agreement,  the  Secretary  ahall  reduce 
the  Federal  share  In  any  continuation  or  ex. 
tension  of  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary ascertains  that  the  applicant  was  with- 
out fault  or  that  economic  condlUons  In  tbe 
area  precluded  accomplishment  of  such  ob- 
jectives. 

INPORJEATION    PO«    EMPtOTEIS 

Sac.  303.  Every  person  employed  under 
agreements  under  secUon  301  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  entering  upon  employment 
of  his  rights  and  benefits  In  connecUon  with 
such  employment. 

MAINTEMANCS   OP   EPPOXT 

Sic.  304.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  con- 
tract shall  be  provided  under  section  301  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement  will  resiut  In  an  In- 
crease m  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
ana  that  It  will  not  result  In  a  reduction  In 
the  employment  and  labor  coets  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  displacement  of  persons  cur- 
rently employed.  Including  partial  displace- 
ment resulting  from  a  reduction  In  hours 
of  work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits 

(b)  Where  a  Ubor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
to  that  performed  under  the  agreement  In 
the  same  labor  market  area,  such  organlpa- 
tlon  shall  be  notified  pHor  to  entering  Into 
the  agreement.  * 

EVALtrATION   OF    APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  305.  In  evaluating  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  each 
such   application   in   relation   to 

( 1 )  the  number  of  eligible  unemployed  per- 
sons who  will  be  provided  with  employment 
under  the  appllcaUon; 

(2)  the  need  of  the  community  for  the 
services  to  be  performed  imder  tbe  applica- 
tion; and 
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(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  un- 
emplojnnent  It  the  community  In  which  tbe 
agreement  Is  to  be  performed. 

OBUOATIONS    OF   THB    BECRETAaT    TO    KN10LI.EE9 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  on  behalf  of 
the  enrollecs  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  aBsurlng  that  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  And  suitable  r«Kular  employment 
or  to  enter  a  program  authorized  under  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  manpower  programa,  has 
been  explored  before  the  individual  Is  certi- 
fied for  public  service  employment: 

(2)  the  provision  of  skills  training  to  the 
ext«nt  necessary  to  equip  unemployed  per- 
sona to  accept  employment  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  this  title;  and 

(3)  maintaining  a  continuing  review  of  the 
status  of  each  enroliee  to  assure  that  he  Is 
receiving  consideration  for  referral  to  guilable 
regular  employment  or  to  manpower  training 
programs. 

ocnNmoNS 
BW3.  807.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  unemployed  person" 
means  any  individual  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work  and  (A) 
has  been  unemployed  for  Ave  or  more  weeks, 
or  {B)  Is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "part-Ume  basis"  means  less 
than  thirty-flve  hours  a  week  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  ten  weeks  or  more. 

TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  FEDERAL 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A— Manfowce  Rsssarch  and 

XICVELOPHENT 

KESeARCH   AND  DCVCLOPUENT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who 
desire  It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utUialng  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram win  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to, 
studies,  the  findlnga  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy;  de- 
velopment or  Improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams; increased  knowledge  about  labor  mar- 
ket processes;  reduction  of  unemployment 
and  lt3  relationships  to  price  stability;  pro- 
motion of  more  effective  manpower  develop- 
ment, training,  and  utilization;  improved 
national,  regional,  and  local  means  of  meas- 
uring future  labor  demand  and  supply;  en- 
hancement of  Job  opportunities;  upgrading 
of  skills;  meeting  of  manpower  shortages; 
easing  ol  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from  work  to 
retirement,  opportunities  and  services  for 
older  persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  labor  force,  and  for  improvements  of  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  advance- 
ment through  the  reduction  of  discrimina- 
tion and  disadvantage  arising  from  poverty. 
Ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projecu,  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  orgnnisations.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  special  Ized 
methods  in  meeting  the  mnnpower.  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
this  subeectlon  with  respect  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  emplojTnent  and  training 
opportunit  iea  for  low-Income  people,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  fully  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
carrying  out  ibis  subsection  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CItU  Service  C-ommlssion, 


and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  Institutional  training,  approprlat« 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise  of 
fiurthertng  the  obJecUves  of  this  Act  either 
directly  w  through  grants.  contracW,  or 
other  arrangements. 

LABOR    MARKET    INPORMATIOM 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding— 
(1>  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  ol  Individual 
employment  potential  Includln,-:  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requiring 
manpower  services; 

<2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 
<4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  constUta- 
ticMi  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  eco- 
nomic and  business  development  and  loca- 
tion trends. 

<b)  Information  collected  imder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
In  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
users.  Including  the  need  for  such  informa- 
tion in  recruitment,  counseling,  evlucatlon, 
training,  placement,  Job  development,  and 
other  appropriate  actlvlUes  under  this  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act.  tlie  Vocational  Educauon 
Act  of  1903,  the  Vocational  BehablUtaUon 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan I>evelopment  Act  of  1966.  and  other 
relevant  Federal  statutes. 

MANPOWER    UTTLrZATIOK 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  for  thte  improvement  of  man- 
power utilization  In  sectors  of  the  economy 
experiencing  persistent  manpower  shortages, 
or  In  other  situations  requiring  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  manpower.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  this  program  either  di- 
rectly or  through  such  other  arrangement*  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  support  for  studies  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  of  Job  design  by  any 
employer  or  group  of  employers  in  industries 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
employees,  with  a  view  to  redesigning  and 
rearranging  the  work  patterns  Involved  In 
the  Jobs,  so  that  career  ladders  may  be  cre- 
ated where  they  do  not  exist,  or  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

EVAtUATION 

Sec.  404.  <a)  The  Secreury  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  including  their  cost  In  relaUon  to 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  Impact  on  communities  and  partici- 
pants, their  implication  for  related  programs. 
the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  various  a^es.  and  tbe  adequacy 
of  their  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  aerv- 
Ices.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtalmng  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  tbe  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  tbe  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  OtBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  authorized  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or 
other  arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
all  programs  and  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effecUve- 
uess  of  such  programs  and  activities  In  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged, 
chronically     xmemployed,     and     low-lncom* 
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persons  tor  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  supportive  services  to  continue 
or  resume  their  education  and  employment 
and  to  become  more  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens.  The  Director  of  tbe  Offloe 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shaU  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  evaluation  authorized  by 
this  subsection  ut  least  once  in  each  calen- 
dar year. 

REMOVAL    or   ABTinclAL    DABRIZBS  TO 
EMPLOVMXNT   AND    ADVANCEMEnr 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  ad- 
vancement, including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relaUng  thereto,  within 
agencies  conducting  programs  under  this 
Act  restrict  opportunities  for  employment 
and  advancement  within  such  agencies  and 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  guJdcllncs, 
based  upon  such  study,  setting  forth  rec- 
ommendations for  task  and  skill  require- 
menu  for  specific  jobs  and  recommended  Job 
descriptions  at  oil  levels  of  employment,  de- 
signed to  encourage  career  employment  and 
occupational  advancement  within  such 
agencies. 

TRAININC    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSSSTANCZ 

Sec.  40fl.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  consulutlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  tbe  Director  of 
the  OfDce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, preservice  and  inservlce  train- 
ing lor  specialized,  supportive,  and  super- 
visory or  other  personnel  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  Is  needed  in  connection  with 
the  programs  establiBhed  under  this  Act  or 
which,  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  make  special  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel to  public  or  prlvote  agencies,  institu- 
tlons,  or  employers  to  carry  out  the  purpcaes 
of  this  section;  but  no  such  special  assign- 
menu  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
year.  In  order  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  by  low-Income  persons 
and  their  represeiatatlvcs  of  centers  on  the 
local  level  which  are  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  related 
aervloBs  for  low-income  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, wherever  feasible,  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  by  grants,  coniract5. 
or  other  arrangements  with  individuals  and 
organizations  who  have  demonstrated  a  ca- 
pacity to  establish  and  operate  such  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  Survey,  at  regular  IntervaU.  the  vari- 
ous training  programs  and  opportunities 
available  to  or  utilized  by  stafl  of  manpower 
service  programs,  including  both  managerial 
and  tecluiical  staff. 

(2)  Analyze  the  manpower  programs,  op- 
erating or  planned,  including  the  conceptual 
t>asls,  tbe  operating  structure,  and  the  clien- 
tele to  be  served,  in  order  to  determine  cur- 
rent and  future  staff  training  requirements 
thus  correcting  or  avoiding  deficiencies  in 
stall  performance  and  enhancing  the  impaci 
of  programs. 

(3)  Plan  for  and  provide  directly  or  by 
contract  an  Int^rated  system  of  short  term 
and  intermittent  staff  training  and  instruc- 
tion In  managerial  and  technical  matters 
relatmg  to  the  conduct  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs  aud  services,  including  but  not 
Umlted  to  on-the-job  traimng.  the  estabU&h- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps.  exchange  programs,  and  such 
other    devices    as    are    deemed    necessary'    or 
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appropriAM.  The  staff  training  syatem  thus 
eJtBbii&hKl  ahaU  be  aimed  at  and  Include 
manpower  training  and  service  sUff  at  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels  funded  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  this  Act  and  special  atten- 
tion ohall  be  given  to  the  uUUzatlon  of  thla 
atair  training  system  in  a  manner  which  will 
Increaoe  the  number  and  effectiveness  of 
previously  disadvantaged  persona  serving  In 
career  staff  capaciues.  Training  under  this 
section  shall  provide  for  such  stipends  and 
Bllowancee  \  Including  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances)  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
except  that  no  such  training  or  instruction 
I  or  fellowship  or  scholarship)  &ball  be  pro- 
vided for  any  one  course  of  study  (or  a  period 
in  excess  of  four  years. 

Part  B — Nationai,   CoMPuTEBcr.rD   Joa   Bank 

PaOCRAM 
PINDINGS    AND    PVapOSZ 

Sec.  Ail.  The  Congress  hereby  flnd.s  tha'; 
Che  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  Informa- 
tion regarding  manpower  needa  and  avail- 
ability contributes  to  uinemploymem.  under- 
employment, and  the  Inemclent  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  the  development  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  telecommu- 
nications systems  has  created  new  opportu- 
nities for  dealing  with  this  dimcult  problem. 
It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enlist  the  tools  of  modern  technology  in  a 
cooperative  Pederal-8tai«  effort  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  underemployment  and 
mora  adaquately  meet  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs. 

XSTABLISaMINT  OF   THE   PAOCRAM 

Sec,  413.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
establish  a  computerucd  Job  bank  program 
lor  the  purpose  of^ 

U)  Identifying  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies: 

(2)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  quallflcations  of  unemployed. 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persona 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National.  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  m 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  ajisurlng  the  prompt 
and  ready  availability  of  information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  other  interested  in- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  .^ha^  he  coordi- 
nated with  the  comprehensive  manpower 
sen-ices  program  established   under  title  I. 

COWOUCT  or  THE  PROGRAM 

Src.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  in  section  413.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program.  Including 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  ol  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
the  program  on  a  regional  or  inierstate  basts 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts. 


er  arrangemenu  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  orgaolsations.  such  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects,  reaeareh  and  devel- 
opment as  he  deems  necessary  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  tiie  program  established 
imder  this  part. 

aULCS.  aCtnTLATlONS.  and  STAHDAaoS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as  may 
be  nece-ssary  to  carry  out  the  purpows  of 
this  part.  Including  standards  to  assure  the 
compatibility  on  a  nationwide  ba.-(ls  of  data 
systems  used  in  carrying  out  the  program 
established  by  thia  part,  and  including  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  the  confldentlaltty 
of  information  submitted  in  confidence. 

PaBT    C DCVELOPMENT    OF    EmPLOTMKNI'    Op- 

poaruNmcs  for  Duaovantaccs  Persons  in 
Pedcrally  Assistko  Procraus 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  431-  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpcwe  of 
determining  the  level  of  employment  gen- 
erated by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
grams can  provide  an  Increased  source  of  op- 
portunities for  the  employment  and  ad- 
vancement of  disadvantaged  persona. 
asaEAKcu 
Sec.  422.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thonzed  to  imdertake  studies  of  the  con- 
tribution of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  the  overall 
eixq)loyment  level.  Such  studies  may  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  collection  and  analysl.-; 
of  information  on  the  number  of  positions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  Federal  as- 
alfltance  programs,  their  occupational  struc- 
ture, wage,  and  salary  levels,  projections  for 
future  growth,  requirements  and  qualifica- 
tions for  entry  Into  such  pMltlon?.  promo- 
tional and  career  development  opportunities, 
the  educational,  vocational,  and  other  rele- 
vant characteristics  of  those  who  occupy 
such  positions,  and  the  effects  of  such  em- 


(c)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Pted- 
eral  agencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  deems  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  hereof. 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended  shall 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
io wing  : 

(1)  extraordinary  eosu  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  persons  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section; 

(2)  costs  of  providing  orienutlon.  counsel- 
ing, testing,  followup.  and  other  similar  man- 
power services  determined  necessary  to  as- 
■ilat  such  Individuals  to  achieve  success  in 
employment. 

REPORTS 

Skc.   424.  The  Secretary  shaU   transmit   to 
the  Congress  annually  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  arising  out  of  the 
programs  and  studies  under  thU  part. 
Part  D — SEcmcTAar's  REspoNsnn.rrT 

SEC.  431.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
under  thU  title  to  provide  for  services  and 
activities  authorized  under  any  other  pan  of 
this  Act. 

TTTLB  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHOatZEO    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »2,0{>0.0O0.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  M. 500.000. 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  93.000.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  which  are 
not  Obligated  prior  to  the  end  o*  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated 


ployment    on    employment    generally.    The     shall  remain  available  for  obligation  durlne 

hAads  nf  .II  B«*-«i  H.r,.^, . the   succeeding   fiscal   year,  and   any  funds 

obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
during  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  obligation. 

FUNDS    AVAILABLE    FOR    SPECIFIC    PROGRAMS 

Skc-  502.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  expressly  limited  in  an 
appropriation  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  under 
this  Act)  shaU  be  allocated  among  the  titles 
or  this  Act  in  such  a  manner,  subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  that  of 
the  amounts  so  appropriated 

(1)  three-quarters  shall  be  for  training  and 
employment  programs  carried  out  under 
titles  I,  n.  and  m  of  this  Act:  and 

(2>  one-quarter  shall  be  for  activities  au- 
thorized under  utle  IV  of  this  Act. 

(to)  Notwithstanding  any  liimtauon  on  ap- 
-      ~  .,  ~      proprlations  for  any  program  or  activity  un- 

authorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the     der  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or  ap- 

hMdfi    Of    A.h-r    p.-,H-.«i     -. ._^      proprlatlng  funds  for  any  such  program  or 

activity,  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  Uie 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Sec- 


beads  of  all  Federal  departments  and  agen 
clea  administering  grants-in-aid  or  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  hereby 
directed  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  conduct  of  such  studies.  They 
shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  annually  esti- 
mates of  the  employment  Increases  or  de- 
creases expected  to  result  from  the  planned 
expansion  or  reduction  of  such  programs,  and 
OS  conditions  warrant,  on  call  from  the  Sec- 
retary, conungency  plans  and  estimates  re- 
lating to  the  Increase  In  employment  which 
would  be  created  If  such  programs  are  ex- 
panded under  conditions  of  persistent  high 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 

PILOT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  conduct  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the 
conduct  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary  Is 

autho-'---" 

heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  sdmimstering  grants-in-aid  and 
other  forma  of  Federal  assistance  to  establish 


or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private  *"""«»  and  multiyear  goals  for  the  employ- 
agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also  »"«"'  o'  disadvantaged  persons  in  employ- 
conduct  the  program   when  he  finds  that  a  ™eiit  wholly  or  partially  supported  through  ,    „^„  „,  ^,„  .^^. 

Slate  or  local  program   will   not   adequately  *^^^  Federal  assistance.  For  the  purposes  of  retary  for  carrying  out  any  other  such  nro- 

s«>rvft    th*    ntiTruiKBa    nf    tttiv    n-->     T^i. -    B r.^FrvXtta    n\tt    thai.-..    A.»>a— __•_      n ■ .      _._  m.nrt     »-    .^->i..a... .__...        .  ^  r 


serve  the  purposes  of  this  part  The  Secre- 
tnr>-  may  require  that  any  information  con- 
cerning manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies 
utlllaed  In  the  operation  of  job-bank  pro- 
grams financed  under  this  part  be  furnished 
to  him  at  his  request.  He  may.  in  addition, 
require  the  Inugration  of  any  information 
concerning  job  vacancies  or  appllcanu  into 
a  job-bank  system  assisted  under  this  part. 

EXPeaiMKNTS.  OEMOWSTRATION5.  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOP  MEirr 

Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  oth- 


csrrylng  out  these  agreements.  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  provide,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals  shall  be 
a  condition  for  receiving  such  assistance 

(b)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barrlera  to  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement,  including  merit  sys- 
tem requiremenu  and  practices  related  there- 
to, which  restrict  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  disadvantaged 
peraons. 


gram  or  acUvlty  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  on  a  nationwide  basis  an  amount  not 
less  than  18.75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
support  public  service  employment  under 
tttielllof  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  I>evelopment  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from  amounts 
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allocated    for    newly    authorized    programs 
under  this  Act. 

ADVANCE  FUNDING 

Sfc.  503.  <a)  Tor  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

lb)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adverse  funding  method  of  timing  ^propria- 
tlon  action,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
its  Initial  application  will  result  in  the  enact- 
ment In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  sepa- 
rate appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

ALLOCATION   OP   FUNDS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  titles  I,  II.  and  111  which 
are  not  otherwise  reser\'ed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner 
that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  (A)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  <B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
financial  assistance  imder  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section; 

(3)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  shall  b« 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  an  equit- 
able manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
pn^XKtlon  which  the— 

a.  latxNT  force, 

b.  unemployment. 

c.  lack  of  full-time  employment. 

d.  Insured  unemployed. 

e.  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sauon  benefits  paid, 

f-  number  of  teenagers  fourteen  through 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

g.  persons    beading    low-Income    families, 

h.  unrelated  low-Income  persons, 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  respective  totals 
thereof  of  the  United  States,  the  demon- 
atrated  capacity  of  sponsors  to  conduct  ef- 
fecUve  programs,  and  the  relative  size  of  al- 
locations previously  received  by  each  Stat* 
for  comparable  manptower  purposes;  and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
ttUee  I,  n,  and  in. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  Ctate 
under  clatise  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
Stat«  so  that  areas  served  by  prime  sponsors 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  section  104 
of  this  Act  are  apportioned  funds  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
auch  apportioned  funds  shall  be  expended 
through  approved  applications  submitted  by 
auch  prime  sponsors. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  financial  assistance 
as  an  Incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
aponaors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  any  such  prime  sponsc^  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  20 
per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wise available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  confer  with  units  of  general  local 
government  eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  In 
appropriate  labor  market  areas  and  encour- 
age such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawlde 
basis  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

( d )  The  amoun t  available  pursun t  to 
clause  (1)  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  financial  aselstance  as  an  Inoen- 
Uv«   for    tha  establishment  by  tb«  prime 


sponsor  of  apprc^rlate  procedures  for  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  with  agencies  ad- 
ministering vocational  educatloo  programs 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  spon- 
sor. Financial  aaelstanoe  provided  to  any 
auch  prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  an  additional  20  per  centum 
of  the  financial  assistance  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  iwime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thU  section.  TTie  Secretary,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  establish  crl- 
t«rla  for  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
cedures. 

(e)  Tb.e  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsecUons  ta)(2)  and  <b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  available.  No  amounts 
apportioned  under  subsections  (aM2t  and 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated 
for  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated  and  unless  the 
Secretary  has  provided  fifteen  days  advance 
notice  to  the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of 
tha  proposed  reallocation.  Any  funds  real- 
located under  this  subsection  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
subsection  la)  (31  or  (b).  and  no  revision 
In  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  not  so 
reallocated  shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (h)  of 
this  section  and  the  labor  market  areas  de- 
scribed  in   subsection    (d)    of  this  section. 

OEPINinONS 

Sec.  505.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specified,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

LEGAL  AUTHoarrr 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  oth- 
er published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  other  published  In- 
terpretations or  orders  Issued  by  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  con- 
tain, with  respect  to  each  material  provision 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  Inter- 
pretations, or  orders,  citations  to  the  par- 
ticular section  or  sections  of  statutory  law 
or  other  legal  authority  upon  a-hich  such 
provision  Is  based.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  include  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  disapproval  of  prime  sponsorship 
plans  under  section  I04(f)  shall  not  be  dele- 
gated ouuide  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  or 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDmOKS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for.  or  otherwise  establish,  any  train- 
ing programs  In  the  lower  wage  industries 
In  Jobs  where  prior  skill  or  training  is  IiTl- 
eally  not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where 
labor  turnover  Is  high,  or  to  assist  In  relo- 
cating establishments  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall 
not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch.  aflU- 
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late,  or  subsidiary  of  such  «nttty  tf  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  In  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location  or  In  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subaldtory  is 
being  established  with  the  Intention  of  elop- 
ing down  the  operations  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  in  the  area  of  lu  original  loca- 
tion Or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducu 
such  operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11.  13.  31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war.  as 
defined  by  section  101  of  title  38.  United 
Sutes  C-ode.  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  or  was  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  service-connected  disability 
or  any  eligible  person  as  defined  in  section 
1701  of  such  Utle,  If  otherwise  eligible  lo 
participate  In  programs  under  this  Act.  shall 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  needs  or  qualifications  of  participants 
in  progruna  under  this  Act. 

OTHER    AGENCIES    AND    DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  his 
function  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  du- 
plication of  functions  among  Government 
agencies,  ahall  use  the  available  services  or 
facilities  of  otlier  agencies  and  Instnunen- 
tallUes  of  the  Federal  Government  Each  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  State*  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and.  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  he  may  request  for 
his  assistance  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  bis  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  the 
maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  resources 
for  skiu  development  available  In  Indiutry. 
labor,  public  and  private  educational  and 
training  Institutions.  State.  Federal,  and 
local  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  organizations  and  facilities. 

COMPARATIVE     PROGRAM     IHTOaMATION 

Sec.  509.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  tmle&s  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe. 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  authoiised  under  tbls 
Act-  Such  data  shall  include  lnform,ition 
on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics,  including  age, 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  in  training  and  employment 
situations.  Including  information  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  par- 
ticipants for  at  least  a  year  following  the 
termination  of  participation  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  comparable  Information 
on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  participat- 
ing employers; 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national 
basis. 

NONDISCRtMINATIOir 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  participant 
or  any   applicant  for  participation  in  such 
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progeua  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  ntt 
tlonal  orlgtn.  sex.  political  afflliation.  or  be 
Uefs. 

aspoara 
Sac.  5U.  The  SecreCary  of  Labor  stuOJ 
make  such,  reports  and  recomnieDdAUaiu  to 
the  President  aa  he  deems  appropriate  per- 
lalnlng  to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, use.  and  training,  and  hij  recom- 
mendaUona  for  tiie  forthcoming  fiscal  year, 
and  the  President  ahall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
greaa  within  alxty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  seaslon  a  report  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  util- 
ization, and  training. 

AtTTHOarTT    TO    COMTIACT    AND    EXPEND    rTTNDS 

Sec.  612.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants,  contrmcu.  or  agreemenu.  esubllah 
Buch  procedures  (subject  to  such  poUdea. 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe), 
and  make  such  paymenta.  in  installment* 
and  In  advance  or  by  wsy  of  relmhm»ement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  Uila  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necesaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction, 
repairs,  and  capital  improvements .  and  in- 
cluding necesaary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
menta.  The  Secretory  may  also  withhold 
funds  Dtherwiae  payable  under  this  Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amoimta  expended  In 
the  current  m  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  aEslstance  under 
ibis  Act. 

ACCSPTSNCS    OP    CtFTS 

8«c.  613.  The  Secretary  la  authorised,  la 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  reaponxiblU- 
Uoa  under  this  Act.  to  accept  In  the  name  of 
Uie  Department,  and  employ  or  dLspose  of  in 
fLxrtbaranoe  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  or 
any  UUe  thereof,  any  money  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangi- 
ble. receAved  by  gift,  devise,  bequeat,  or 
otberwtas. 

aoomaifcs  or  voLtrnTaaT  bkbvices 
8»c.  B14.  The  Secretary  la  authorized.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslblll- 
tlea  tuider  this  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding  the 
provlalons  of  section  3670(b)  of  the  Ileviaed 
fiUtutea  (31  U.S.C.  e66<b)>. 

AOcxrrsNCK  or  ruNDa 
Skc.  515.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  ac- 
cept and  uUltze  m  carrying  out  the  provl- 
Biooa  of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds  are 
utlUzed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
apeclflcally  authorized  and  appropriated. 
TaA»srsa  or  funds 
Sac.  518.  Fund*  appropriated  under  Uie  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  IMrector  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
menta  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  if  auch  funds  are  used  for  the  purpoaea 
for  which  they  are  specifically  authonaed  and 
appropriated. 

irm-iiATiON  or  szavtcxa  and  rAcit.mxa 
Sac.  517.  In  addlUon  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
tborlaed.  in  carrying  out  his  fiuictlona  under 
this  Act.  to  utlllae,  with  their  assent,  the 
services  and  factiiuea  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  accept  and  uUllw  the  servlcea  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
BUbdtvlBlon.  without  reimbursement. 

KSliTAL.   ALTXaATION,    AND    IMPaoVCMENT    OT 
BtTtUHNCS 

Sac.  Sia.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to 
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expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repairs,  alteration,  and 
improvement  of  buildings  azul  space  In  build- 
ings rented  by  him:  but  tbe  Secretary  shaU 
not  utUlae  ttie  authority  contained  In  this 
section — 

( 1 }  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  Is  required  In 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  1a  the  quantity  or 
quallty  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form. 
or  under  the  conditions  in  which  It  is  needed, 
and 

(3)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration) of  his  Intention  to  exercise 
such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  authority  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and 
Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. 

XXPKNOtTUacs    Poa    PttlNTING    AND    BINDINa 

Sec.  619.  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
l7«d.  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  thl-i  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation. 
canciNAt.  pmovisiONa 

Sac.  520.  Title  IS  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  665  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"TH«rr  oa  EUBczzLeacEN-r  raoM  manpowxe 
TUWDs;  iMpaopca  zmdijcsuckt 
"Skc.  (»5.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of  or  connected  in 
any  capacity  with  any  agency  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  tbe  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  embesales,  willfully  misapplies, 
steala,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys, 
funds,  assets  or  property  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both:  but  if  the  amount  so  em- 
bezzled, misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  tlOO,  he  ahail  be  fined 
not  more  than  91.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  In  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  tiling  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (including  such  grantea 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

iNTXaffTAlT    ACREEMENTS 

Sec.  S21.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States;  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to 
faclllute  such  compllsnce.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

WTaCT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Ssc.  523.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  aftu>  June  30,  1B71,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963  is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  approprtatons  for  carry- 
ing out  auch  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Olreclor  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  OpportutUty 
Act  of  1964  are  hereby  tranaferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  l^abor  and  port  A  of  title  I  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  expiration  date  apecl- 
flad  In  s«;Uon  171,  become  part  £  of  tiUe  IV 
of  this  Act.  Any  reference  to  part  A  of  title 


I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  any 
provision  thereof  in  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  part  E  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  or  the 
corresponding  provision  thereof. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  flacal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1971.  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  i»«4  is 
amended  by — 

'A)  amending  aU  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
ft^lows: 

'TTTLB  I— MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  COMMUNITT  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 

■pAaT    A— RxSKAaCH.    EXPEKIMZNTAL,    AND    DE- 

vEix>PMZNTAL  AtrrHoairr  in  the  Manpowes 

AaxA 

"statement  op  pueposc 

"Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  pan  to 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, experimental,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities focused  on  providing  more  effective 
means  for  dMllng  with  the  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  econom- 
ically disadvantaged. 

"AcnvrriKs  attthoxized 

"SEC.  102.  (a)  The  Dh-ector  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  asBlat- 
ance  to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations for  the  payment  of  all  or  port  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
Shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  informa- 
tlon  as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  (Including  new  approaches  and 
refinements  or  variations  of  traditional  ap- 
proaches) directed  to  the  solution  of  the 
employment  and  employment-related  prob- 
lecM  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
Suoh  programs  may  include  provision  for 
supportive  and  followup  services. 

"(c)  la  formulating  plans  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  as 
M>proprlate.  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE   AND    TEAININC 

"SEC.  X03.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracU  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
nmke  arrangements  for  tbe  training  of  in- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  part. 

"KESEAaCH    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  104.  The  Director  la  authorlaed  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organlaatlons 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  thU  part,  directly 
or  by  contracting  for  independent  evaiua- 
tlona,  with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  bene- 
flta,  so  far  as  practical,  and  providing  infor- 
mation needed  to  assess  the  relative  poten- 
tial of  the  various  approaches  employed  In 
such  programs  for  contributing  significantly 
to  the  solution  of  employment  and  employ- 
ment-related problems  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  In  formulating  plans  for  the 
Implemenattlon  of  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  consult  v,1th  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
as  appropriate,  with  the  beads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

"Sec  105.  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensatloo,  leave,  tmemployment 
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compensation,  and  Federal  employment  bene 
flis.*: 

|2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  aa  part 
B  and  sections  150  tiu^ugh  155  as  sections  121 
through  126.  respectively: 

i3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof;  and 
(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  part  C  and  sec- 
tion 171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30.  1971,  section  810(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  insertmg  in  lieu 
of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and",  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act." 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

AOVISOtT     COMMITTEES 

Sec.  623.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  ^lall 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  ntlh- 
agement,  agriculture,  education,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  public  in  general.  Prom  the 
members  appointed  to  such  Committee  the 
Secretary  shaU  designate  a  ChaUTuan.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretarj-  relative 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  leas 
than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar 
year. 

(b)  For  the  purpase  of  making  expert  as- 
sutance  available  to  persona  formulating 
and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  re- 
quire the  organization  of  a  community. 
State,  and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-man- 
agement-publlc  advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  accept  gifts  or  bequests,  either 
for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or  for  Its 
general  activities  or  for  its  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  «100  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee,  including 
traveltlme,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
aa  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  dlera, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 
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Sec.  624.   (a)— JOB  COONSELINO.  TRAIN- 
INO    AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICE    FOR 
VETERANS 
"Sec. 

"2001.  Definitions. 
";i003.  Purpose. 
"2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 

representative. 
'2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"3005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006   EBtimate  of  fund3  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
"2007.   Administrative   controls;    annual   re- 
port. 
"2008.    Cooperation    and   coordination    with 

the  Veterans-  AdmlnlstraUon. 
"2001.  Definitions 
■For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)    the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war.  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965.  as  defined  In  section  101  of 
this  title;  and 


"(2)  the  term  'State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Hlco,  and  may  Include,  to  the  extent 
determined  necessary  and  feasible,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
•2002.  Purpose 

'The  Congress  declares  as  its  Intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (1) 
Job  and  Job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
gram, (2)  employment  placement  service  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  Job  training  placement  serv- 
ice program  for  eligible  veterans  and  that,  to 
this  end.  policies  shall  be  promulgated  and 
administered,  so  as  to  provide  such  veterans 
the  maximum  of  employment  and  training 
opportunities. 

"2003.  Assignment  of  Veterans'  Fmployment 
Representative 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
State    a    veterans'    employment    representa- 
tive, and   such   assistant   veterans'  employ- 
ment represenUUve  as  he  shall   determine 
to  be  necessary  to  assist   the   veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively   m   that   State   the   purposes   of    this 
chapter.   Each  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentative and  asslsunt  veterans"  employment 
representative  shall   be   an  eligible   veteran 
who  at  the  time  of  appointment  shall  have 
been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  at 
iMst  two  years  and  who  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance   with   the   provisions  of   Utle   5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  competitive  service  and  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance   with   the  provisions  of   chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title,   relating  to  classification   and   general 
schedule  pay  rates.  Each  such  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  and   assistant   vet- 
erans' employment  representative  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  public  employment 
service  In  the  State  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  They  shall  be  administratively  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
execution  of  the  Secretary's  veterans'  coun- 
seling and  placement   policies   through  the 
public  employment  service  and  in  cooperation 
with   manpower   and   training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  In  the  State.  In 
cooperation    with    the    public    employment 
service  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each  such  other 
program  In  the  State,  the  veterans'  employ- 
ment    representative     and     his     asslstanu 
shall— 

"(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  In  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
able tjrpes  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible 
veterans  in  employment  and  Job  training 
programs: 

"(2)  engaged  in  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans, 
including  maxlmiun  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  that  agency's  carrying  out  of  Its 
responsibilities  under  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
fairs.  Job  marts,  and  other  special  programs 
to  match  eligible  veterans  with  appropriate 
Job  and  job  training  opportunities; 

"(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
current  information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, Including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligi- 
ble veterans'  particular  qualifications  with 
an  available  Job  or  on-the-job  training  or 
apprenticeship  opportimlty  which  Is  com- 
mensurate with  those  quaiiflcatlons; 

"(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers 
and  labor  unions  In  employing  eligible  vet- 
erans and  in  conducting  on-Job  training  and 
apprenUceshlp  programs  for  such  veterans; 
"(6)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  prognuna 


and  veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and  to 
keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  employment  and  training;  and 
"16)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment  of  employment  of  eligible  veterans. 
"2004_  Employees  of  Local  Offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall 
be  asBigned  by  tbe  administrative  head  of  the 
employment  service  in  each  SUte  one  or 
more  employees,  preferably  eUglble  veterans, 
on  the  staffs  of  local  employment  service  of- 
fices, whose  services  shall  be  fully  devoted  to 
discharging  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
veterans'  employment  representative  and  bu 
assistants. 

"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  Agencies 

"AU  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  tiie  Becreury  in  providing  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  ior 
eligible  veterans. 

"2006.  Estimate  of  Funds  for  AdmlnlstraUon: 
Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effici- 
ent administration  of  this  chapter  Such  esti- 
mated sums  shall  Include  the  annual 
amount*  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  communications 
Sums  thus  esUmated  shall  be  Included  as  a 
special  Item  in  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  There  sre  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  to  be  necesaary  for  the  proper  ond 
efficient  adminlstraUon  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
prlatio&s  Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does 
not  specify  an  amount  for  the  purpoaes  spe- 
cified In  subsection  (hi  of  this  section  for 
that  fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated m  such  Act  there  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  such  amount  as  was 
set  forth  in  the  budget  estimate  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(d|  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  Dot  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  in  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
based  on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for 
such  funds  for  such  purposes. 

"3007.  Administrative  Controls;  Annual  Re- 
ports 
"(a)   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estab- 
lish administrative  controls  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes : 

"(1)  To  insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  In  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assist- 
ance designed  to  enhance  his  employment 
prospecu  substantially,  such  aa  individual 
Job  development  or  employment  counseling 
service. 

"(3)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
employment  service  agencies  In  each  State 
have  committed  the  neoeatary  staff  to  in- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are 
carried  out;  and  to  arrange  for  necessary 
corrective  action  where  staff  reaourccs  have 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in- 
adequate. 
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'•)b>  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahaU  report 
azmuAtly  to  the  Consress  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated 
State  employment  aerrlcs  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provuslons  of  thla  chapter.  The 
report  shall  Include,  by  State,  the  number  of 
recently  diaebarKed  or  released  eligible  vet- 
erans and  other  eligible  veterans  who  re- 
quested iissilatance  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and.  of  these,  the  number 
placed  In  suitable  employment  or  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  or  who  were  otherwise  as- 
sisted, with  separate  reference  to  occupa- 
tional training  under  appropriate  Federal 
law.  The  report  &haU  also  Include  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  section 
2004  or  20O5  of  thla  title  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  determination. 
■■30OQ.  Cooperation  and  Coordination  With 
the  Veterans  Admlni-stratlon 


A  similar  House  bill  (HJR.  19519)  wm 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and  also  for  the  convenience  of  the  ad- 
ministration we  would  certainly  not  come 
back,  or  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
come  back,  before  the  18th  or  the  20th 
of  January,  and  I  would  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  or  It  would  be  likely 
for  us  to  come  back  before  the  Uth  or 
the  12th  of  January. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    thank     the    distinguished    majority 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCX5RAM 


"In  carrying  out  his  responslblUties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator and  keep  him  fully  advtaed  of  actlvl- 
ttes  carried  out  and  data  gathered  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  to  Insure  maxlmtim  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration." 

<b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

trrEcnvr  dat* 
S*c-  536.  Th«  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  shaU  be  July 
1.  1971.  Bules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders 
may  be  usued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

BEPOKTS 

Bcc.  530.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  report  to  the  Congrea?  by  January 
20.  1972.  on  the  extent  to  which  community 
colleges,  area  vocational  and  technical 
•chools.  and  other  vocational  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  are  being  utuized 
to  carry  out  manpower  training  programs 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  from  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963.  and  this  Act,  the  extent  to  which 
administrative  steps  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  such 
facilities  and  Institutions  and  agencies  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  thla  Act 
and  any  further  legislation  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  effective  coordination  and 
utilization  of  such  facilities  and  agencies  to 
the  end  that  all  federally  supported  man- 
power and  vocational  educational  programs 
can  more  effetclvely  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives of  providing  all  persons  needing  occu- 
pational training  an  opportunity  for  such 
training. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  20.  1972.  on  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  orientation,  preparation. 
and  education  are  being  Incorporated  in 
regular  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  and  curricula  to  the  end  that  edu- 
iiatlonal  Institutions  serving  youth  during 
years  of  compulsory  school  attendance  are 
affording  meaningful  opportunities,  educa- 
tion, and  Incentives  for  students  to  enter 
vocational  careers  and  on  any  legislation  that 
may  be  necessary  to  faoUltate  an  apprt^^ate 
blend  of  vocational  and  academic  educa- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  blU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and  any 
variations,  if  there  are  to  be  any. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJRALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  we  still  plan  to  go  ahead  with 
HJl.  18970.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  which 
is  programed  for  tomorrow. 

That  will  be  foUowed  by  HR.  19504. 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1970, 
should  we  get  a  rule  on  It.  If  a  rule  Is  not 
granted  the  highway  bill  would  have  to 
go  over  probably  to  week  after  next. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  for 
this  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  advise  that  we  do  not  plfm 
any  business  for  Thursday.  November  26. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  or  Friday,  November 
27.  In  other  words,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Wednesday,  we  expect  no  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  We  do  not 
know  yet  whether  we  will  adjourn  by 
resolution  or  whether  we  will  go  over  and 
have  a  pro  forma  session  on  Friday,  but 
we  will  not  have  any  business  after  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  until  noon  the  following  Monday. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  Mem- 
bers can  expect  important  legislative 
business  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  that  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Very  important  legisla- 
tive business.  As  of  now  Indications  are 
we  will  probably  have  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill,  and  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills,  taking  3  days  to  com- 
plete them  all. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  have  any  in- 
formation for  guidance  as  to  when  the 
House  or  the  Congress  might  return  fol- 
lowing sine  die  adjournment,  which  will 
probably  come  between  the  middle  and 
the  ^3d  of  December? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course,  anything  I  would  say 
would  be  specuUUve  and  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  I  could  not 
make  a  definite  statement. 

If  we  are  in  late  in  December,  I  would 
say  for  the  convenience  of  the  Members 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  JOHN  CIARDI 
(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress  I  apologize  to  John 
Clardi  who  Is  loved  and  respected  in  our 
community  by  everybody  who  knows 
him. 

I  have  checked,  and  there  is  not  one 
single  bit  of  evidence  to  justify  John 
Clardi's  name  on  the  list  of  alleged  radi- 
cals released  by  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  to  the  American  public 
that  John  Ciardl  is  not  a  radical  who  ad- 
vocates the  violent  overthrow  of  our 
Government.  We  love  him  for  his  writ- 
ing, for  his  poetry,  for  his  reviews.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  observed  Mr. 
Clardi's  work  for  many  years,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  radi- 
cal trend  In  anything  he  ever  wrote  or 
said. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recokd  John's  own  statement, 
'Manner  of  Speaking,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  November  7.  1970,  Issue 
of  Saturday  Review.  It  reflects  much 
better  than  my  words  the  truly  wonder- 
ful nature  of  a  fellow  American: 
Maknxb  or  SnuuEZNO 
I  am  an  ironist  by  profession.  I  do  have 
other  callings.  In  any  given  hypothetical  life 
a  hypothetical  chUd  will  cry  from  a  hy- 
pothetlcally  burning  building.  At  that  point 
a  specific  emotion  must  answer,  and  I  know 
of  no  Ironic  way  to  run  through  the  flames 
to  rescue  the  child.  Irony  can,  in  fact,  be  a 
way  of  Ufe.  As  a  profession  it  is  more  nearly 
a  mannerism,  a  tonality  to  go  with  what  T.  S. 
EUot  called  'The  face  that  one  prepares  to 
meet  the  faces  that  you  meet." 

Irony  Is  a  recognition  of  one's  ovra  am- 
biguities In  the  presence  of  situations  too 
complex  for  an  unmixed  response.  It  Is  an 
adjustment  to  one's  own  seriously  taken  un- 
importance in  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
otherness.  It  Is  a  permission  granted,  in  some 
hope  of  urbanity  and  grace,  to  other  men  to 
take  their  own  unimportance  seriously.  It  is. 
when  that  permission  is  understood,  a  peace- 
maker. It  Is.  above  all.  a  denial  of  demagogic 
Impulse,  an  assertion  that  a  stance  taken  a 
step  or  two  to  one  aide  of  clamoring  con- 
frontation Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing than  will  emerge  from  a  belly- 
bumping  squabble. 

A  man  becomes  an  Ironist.  I  suppose.  In 
the  act  of  learning  to  distrust  the  overs'im- 
pUflcatlons  of  sincerity  raised  to  a  shout.  An 
iromst  cannot  talk  to  a  Paaclst,  to  a  hard- 
hat,  to  a  haranguer  of  the  by-God  truth,  to 
an  anarchist  on  his  way  to  throwing  the 
bomb,  or  to  any  man  so  saved,  solved,  and 
concluded  within  himself  that  all  answers 
are  bis.  At  any  such  meeting  the  Ironist  is 
reduced  to  rueful  reflections  on  the  bull 
^es  adaptation   to  technology  and  to  the 
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hope  that  the  ape  will  sonwhow  manage  to 
flail  out  his  psychic  craving  for  an  abaolut* 
assxu^nce  of  hla  own  rightness  without  de- 
stroying the  freedom  of  others  to  live  In  the 
balance  of  their  confusions. 

As  an  Ironist,  I  am  not  given  to  flag  wav- 
ing. I  distrust  the  truculent  assumption  of 
flng  wavers  that  they  are  more  patriotic, 
more  honorable,  and  more  fit  for  grace  than 
are  those  who  have  evolved  smaller  gestures. 
Flag  wavers  are  like  baby-klsslng  politi- 
cians: They  may  truly  love  children,  but 
the  act  of  kissing  them  in  public  and  on 
camera  Is  at  least  partly  calculated  for  rea- 
sons that  have  little  to  do  with  the  baby  that 
is  being  kissed.  I  am  not  ready  to  charge 
them  with  dishonesty:  I  Just  don't  want 
them  to  kiss  my  baby. 

In  soul  privacy,  and  in  an  experience  be- 
yond irony,  I  have  kissed  my  own  babies  as 
they  came.  In  much  the  same  way  I  have 
raised  the  flag  In  honest  devotion,  never  with 
any  Inclination  to  prove  I  love  It  more  than 
anyone  else,  to  fly  it  higher  than  my  neigh- 
bor flies  his.  or  to  make  others  admire  me 
for  flying  a  larger  flag  than  theirs.  What  la 
truly  love  In  sulBcIent  to  ItseU.  What  Is  con- 
stantly declamatory  cannot  be  entirely  love. 
I  have  loved  my  country  enough  to  go  Into 
combat  against  Its  enemies;  I  have  honored 
the  good  In  chose  institutions  that  have  best 
served  my  sense  of  the  American  Ideal;  and  I 
have  opposed  what  I  understood  to  be  pubUc 
evil.  I  am  an  American.  I  have  never  assumed 
that  I  am  a  better  American  than  my  neigh- 
bor. I  have  some  personal  distaste  for  public 
display.  When  the  baby  Is  to  be  fcls£cd.  I 
know  the  feel  of  it  in  my  arms,  I  know  the 
tug  of  what  Is  between  us.  and  I  prefer  to 
kiss  It  In  private,  which  is  to  say  where  we 
both  Uve. 

In  the  practice  of  my  public  Irony  I  write 
for  SB,  which  is  to  say  In  a  magazine  whose 
purposes  I  endorse  and  whose  readers  I  re- 
spect. Z  would  not  willingly  have  any  sus- 
picion of  double-dealing  arise  between  me 
and  my  colleagues  or  between  me  and  my 
readers.  For  a  moment,  therefore.  I  must 
abandon  iroii,y  and  ambiguity  for  a  declara- 
tion of  clear  purposes.  The  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  (HISC)  haa  declared  in 
the  public  press  that  I  am  a  radical.  A  radi- 
cal Is  one  who  advocates  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government.  I  am  no  such  thing 
and  I  never  have  been.  I  have,  to  be  sure,  af- 
fronted HISC  by  opposing  Its  methods,  or 
rather  by  opposing  those  of  the  House  Un- 
American  ActlvlUes  Committee  (HUAC)  be- 
fore It.  and  those  of  the  Die*  Committee  be- 
fore that.  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
burled  in  my  translation  of  Dante's  Paradise 
and  BO  far  out  of  political  touch  that  I  had 
not  realized  HUAC  had  been  superseded  by 
HISC,  though  I  take  all  three  of  these  com- 
mittees to  be  sequentially  one,  and  consist- 
ently In  the  pattern  of  McCarthylsm.  Within 
that  pattern,  BISC's  charge  against  me  Is 
reckless,  cynical,  or  so  seriously  misinformed 
as  to  constitute  an  abuse  of  ofBclal  respon- 
sibility. 

It  Is  not  my  habit  to  assert  my  patriotism 
as  If  I  were  entitled  to  a  special  grace  for 
being  a  loyal  American.  I  prefer  to  think  of 
patriotism  as  a  common  quality,  as  much  and 
as  truly  yours  as  mine  and  part  of  our 
common  understanding  of  one  another.  The 
occasion  having  offered  Itself,  however,  I 
welcome  so  natural  an  opportunity  to  phrase 
as  best  I  can  what  America  means  to  me  and 
what  I  think  It  should  mean  to  those  who 
are  not  merely  loudly  but  thoughtfully 
patriotic.  I  think  perhaps  every  man  ought 
to  examine  the  condition  of  his  national  faith 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  done 
so  before. 

I  am.  In  some  Imperfectly  practiced  way. 
some  sort  of  Intellectual.  An  InteUectual  is 
a  man  capable  of  being  thrilled  by  ideas. 

I  believe  that  the  American  experiment  in 
democratic   government   Is   compounded   of 
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some  of  the  most  thrilling  ideas  ever  evolved 
by  mankind.  They  are  not  the  Ideas  of  any 
single  man.  They  are  part  of  the  informed 
aspiration  of  all  European  thought.  Men 
glimpsed  those  component  Ideas  and  fumbled 
for  them  for  millennia,  sometimes  achieving 
pieces  of  the  total  concept,  sometimes  dying 
a  traitor's  death  for  having  advocated  some 
.  part  of  the  Idea. 

For  most  of  2.000  years  more  Europeans 
were  not  citizens  but  subjects  of  a  royal 
authority  that  was  not  only  absolute  but 
divinely  decreed.  As  ( I  believe)  Robert 
Herrlck  put  It; 
"Twlxt  kings  and  subjects  there's  this  mighty 

odds: 
Subjects  are  ruled  by  kings,  kings  by  the 

gods." 
The  fcli^  not  only  ruled  but  owned  his 
subjects  as  creatures  of  bis  absolute  whim. 
Bit  by  bit  then,  at  a  cost  that  the  stones  of 
the  Tower  of  London  can  attest,  men  began 
to  evolve  a  less  capricious  sense  of  their 
worth  as  human  beings  and  a  firmer  sense  of 
their  right  to  a  voice  In  their  own  destiny. 
The  Ideas  of  a  practical  democracy  began  to 
take  form  In  the  minds  of  men. 

The  forces  of  the  American  Revolution 
synthesized  those  ideas  into  a  working 
theory  of  government  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  king's  whim  wae  replaced  by  a  ma- 
chinery designed  to  express  the  popular  will. 
Free  men  were  to  determine  their  own 
destinies.  They  were  to  be  equal  imder  law. 
The  law  Itself  was  forbidden  inquisitorial 
practices:  A  man  accused  at  law  was  to  be 
considered  innocent  untu  proved  guilty  be- 
fore a  Jury  of  his  peers;  he  could  not  be  held 
without  being  properly  charged;  he  was  en- 
titled to  trial  without  imreasonable  delay; 
he  cou\C  not  be  forced  to  testify  against 
himself;  no  confession  was  to  be  wrung  from 
him  under  torture;  a  man  found  guilty  of 
a  given  charge  was  to  be  sentenced  according 
to  stated  law,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment was  forbidden:  a  man's  right  to  pri- 
vacy was  not  to  be  Invaded  except  by  au- 
thority of  a  writ  Issued  by  a  court  for  sub- 
stantial reason;  every  man  was  entitled  to 
be  represented  by  coimsel. 

Every  one  of  these  ideas  is  an  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  worth  of  a 
man's  life.  Behind  every  one  of  them,  there 
was  In  the  minds  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
a  memory  of  royal  tyranny,  of  night  raids, 
of  men  tossed  into  dungeons  without  charges 
and  forgotten  there  without  redress,  of  men 
accused  of  "invisible"  crimes  and  hauled  t>e- 
fore  inquisitors  and  tortured  Into  confes- 
sions of  guilt.  The  American  republic  re- 
placed the  whims  of  absolute  power  with  the 
dignity  of  government  under  stated  law. 

The  men  who  founded  the  Republic  under- 
stood the  abuse  of  power — they  hod  lived 
under  lU  abuse.  Carefully,  therefore,  they 
limited  the  powers  of  each  branch  of  govern- 
ment by  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
They  sought  to  make  government  responsive 
to  the  wlU  of  the  people,  and^-once  more 
recoiling  from  the  memory  of  what  had 
happened  to  those  who  disagreed  with  royal 
poUcy  or  who  had  been  moved  to  worship 
outside  the  established  church — they  stipu- 
lated the  right  of  free  speech  (which  Is  to 
say  the  right  of  outspoken  dissent  under  the 
law)  and  of  free  worship.  The  American 
Revolution  was  not  a  clash  between  farmers 
and  redcoats;  It  was  a  true  revoJuUon  In  the 
minds  and  hopes  of  man. 

There  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Foimdmg 
Fathers  an  eighteenth -century  idea  of  "a 
social  contract."  The  essence  of  that  Idea  was 
an  agreement  between  government  and  the 
governed:  The  Ideal  government  would  ask 
of  men  only  as  much  as  was  required  for  the 
secure  and  peaceful  functioning  of  the  na- 
tion. Men  would  give  Just  that  much  and  no 
more  to  the  public  good,  and,  that  granted, 
each  man  was  free  for  his  own  pursuit  of 


happiness  so  long  aa  It  did  no  legal  wrong  to 
bis  neighbor's  pursuit. 

These  are.  of  course.  Ideal  concepts.  Con- 
cept, once  institutionalized,  develops  a  bu- 
reaucracy, and  bureaucracies  develop  not 
eoncepu  but  habituations  and  expediences. 
The  greatness  of  the  American  founding  con- 
cepts is  not  measured  by  the  fact  that  bu- 
reaucratic practice  has  sometimes  abused 
them  but  that  they  have  survived  every 
abuse  by  men  who  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
flee  great  principle  for  small  expedience.  The 
supreme  test  of  the  validity  of  tbese  con- 
cepts is  in  their  adaptability  to  change.  Artic- 
ulated for  a  small  and  remote  nation  of  flsh- 
ermen,  suboistence  farmers,  and  handcraf  ters. 
they  remain  suflicient  to  the  needs  of  a  huge 
and  enormously  complex  industrial  world 
power. 

The  American  system  is  a  political  democ- 
racy with  a  capitalist  economy.  I  believe  that 
system  has  provided  more  of  the  good  and 
more  of  the  hope  of  Ufe  for  more  people  than 
has  any  other  governmental  system  known  to 
history.  Tbere  have  been,  and  there  are.  In- 
equities In  the  system.  The  system  itself  is 
larger  than  Its  inequities,  and  It  contains 
within  Itself  adequate  means  for  reforming 
thOf«  Institutions  that  give  rise  to  inequities. 
To  nmke  such  an  assertion  complacently  is 
fatuous.  To  declare  one's  faith  in  the  system 
and  to  work  within  it  for  the  reform  of  ob- 
jectionable institution  is  to  act  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  meant  Americans  to  act.  Every 
federal  administration  sinoe  the  beginning 
has  had  to  work  In  this  way  in  order  to  meet 
shifting  necessity. 

Federal  administrations,  of  course,  have  au- 
thority on  their  side.  The  private  citizen  has 
his  right  to  petition,  to  dissent,  and  to  orgs- 
lUze  for  redress  of  grievance.  He  need  not  be 
right  In  another  man's  opinion.  It  is  enough 
that  be  be  convinced  of  his  own  rightness 
and  that  he  seek  reform  through  legal  means. 
When  the  American  mind  achieves  its  own 
beet  level,  reasoned  dissent  is  an  honorable 
thing  There  has,  alas,  always  been  a  taint 
of  known othlnglsm  in  American  politics.  I 
will  stlU  cling  to  my  faith  that  the  system, 
especially  when  charged  by  the  personal  mag- 
netism of  a  great  President,  can  triumph  over 
the  human  taint  in  all  things,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  our  Imperfections  short  of 
catastrophe,  even  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
pushing  them  one  soul-inch  closer  to  hope. 

The  system,  being  huge  is,  ponderous.  To 
reform  abuses  that  have  accreted  to  It  is  a 
work  of  patriotic  patience.  Inevitably,  then, 
those  who  BUfl'er  from  inequities  In  the  sys- 
tem will  loee  patience  and  turn  to  violence. 
Today  we  su-e  terrorized  by  bombers,  snipers, 
arsonists,  and  destructive  mobs.  The  moss  of 
the  American  people,  made  restive  by  these 
nobly  motivated  but  criminal  and  unbearable 
acts  of  violence,  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
a  violent  reaction  to  violence.  When  large 
numbers  of  people  take  part  in  such  violence 
(as  in  the  case  of  lynch  mobs,  ghetto  upris- 
ings, and  violent  student  confrontations),  all 
of  us  are  tested.  We  could  call  out  machine 
gun  squads  and  mow  them  down.  But  what 
are  we  then?  We  could  look  away  and  let 
criminals  have  the  streeU.  But  what  are  we 
then? 

I  know  of  no  easy  answers.  It  is,  I  believe. 
a  testing  time  in  the  American  soul,  and 
neither  radicalism  nor  superpatriousm  Is  a 
good  enough  answer  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  will  prove,  as  it  has  proved  in  the 
past,  that  It  is  responsive  to  Ite  own  ideals 
and  that  It  Is  capable  of  adjusting  witliin  It- 
self to  tbe  strains  of  changing  times.  I  honor 
that  system,  honor  its  stated  Ideals  without 
reservation,  and  dissent  from  such  institu- 
tions as  HISC  because  I  see  them  as  agencies 
of  distrust  that  work  against  the  good  of 
tbe  nation. 

In  tbe  exercJ&e  of  my  dissent  I  have  from 
time  to  time  signed  petitions  and  allowed 
organizations  to  list  me  on  their  letterheads. 
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PresmtMl  with  a  petition,  I  have  not  looked 
under  the  psychic  or  social  bed  of  the  man 
who  offered  It  to  me.  I  read  It.  If  I  agreed 
With  what  It  said.  I  signed  it. 

In  signing  it  I  have  agreed  only  with  what 
I  have  read  and  not  neceasArlly  with  any 
other  declared  or  hidden  purposes  of  choee 
who  circulated  the  petlUon.  I  wlU  not  deny 
what  I  believe  to  be  Just.  The  fact  that  the 
devU  can  quote  acrlptore  la  no  reason  for 
turning  the  faithful  against  It. 

True,  aome  devious  organization  might  use 
my  name,  for  what  little  it  is  worth,  to 
promote  something  other  than  its  declared 
ends.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have,  in 
any  gtven  case,  signed  only  to  what  was 
openly  declared — exactly  that  much  and  no 
more. 

Such  a  position  may  be  attacked  as  poUtl- 
caUy  naive.  60  be  It,  I  am  not  In  any  deep 
sense  a  political  animal.  1  have  come  to  num- 
bered years,  and  I  mean  only  to  live  them  out 
In  Bomethlng  like  a  possible  openness  of 
mind,  beyond  any  thought  of  saving  the 
world  and.  ideally,  toward  some  graceful 
exit  line.  I  hold.  In  any  case,  that  it  Is  better 
to  be  naive  than  to  be  afraid  to  sign  one- 
self to  honest  principle.  I  have  It  in  mind 
that  during  the  fever  of  McCarthytsm  a  Chi- 
cago newspaperman  typed  out  the  beginning 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
form  of  a  petition,  went  out  on  the  atreeu 
with  it.  and  could  And  no  one  willing  to  sign 

I  must  think  of  that  day  as  a  dark  time  of 
the  BepubUc.  I  choose  not  to  live  In  such 
darkness.  I  will  sign  openly  and  live  openly 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  I  am.  In  part  and  on  specific  Issues,  a 
dlaient«r.  I  am  In  no  sense  a  radical.  I  am 
totally  Invested  In  the  economy  and  totally 
devoted   to   the  founding  principles  of  the 
American  nation.  When  my  thoughts — only 
sporadically— turn  to  politics,  I  turn  out  to 
be  aome  sort  of  moderate  liberal.  I  am  con- 
fused by  most  of  what  is  happening.  I  doubt 
that  I  shall  outlive  confusion.  If  the  choice  Is 
between  optimism  and  pessimism,  pessimism 
la  a  bit  more  natural  to  my  mind,  but  I  am 
willing  to  strain  toward  hope  on  any  evidence 
that  Justifies  me  in  so  straining.  I  am  dls- 
ttirbed  by  the  truculence  of  super -patriots 
who  bellow  oversimplified  and  often  bloody 
solutions  to  complicated  problems.  Because 
auch  super-patriots  wave  the  flag  so  aggree- 
«vely  in  the  course  of  their  harangue,  and 
because  I  find  them  distasteful.  I  am  dis- 
inclined to  imitate  their  gestures.   But  it  is 
my  flag,  too,  though  I  prefer  not  to  hit  my 
neighbor  over  the  head  with  the  flagstaff.  I 
am  an  American.  I  hope  to  be  a  good  Ameri- 
can. HlSC'a  action  in  branding  me  a  radical 
Is  a  slander.  If  the  committee  Is  composed  of 
good  but  merely  misinformed  and  misguided 
men,  it  owes  me  a  public  apology.  With  or 
without  such  an  apology,  I  shall  oppose  the 
continued  existence  of  H13C.   Offered  such 
an  apology.  I  can  at  least  stop  thinking  of 
HISC  as  a  body  of  cynical  liars. 
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SHORTEN  CAMPAIGNS 
'Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  re- 
cenUy  completed  election  has  once  again 
emphasized  the  need  for  some  legislative 
sanction  to  shorten  our  poUtical  cam- 
paigns and  I  once  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  Ulting  action 
to  bring  about  such  a  restriction. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  con- 
duct our  presldenUal  and  other  cam- 
paigns with  the  economy  of  time  and  the 
mmimum  of  expenditure  which  charsc- 
terlie  the  national  elecUons  in  nearly 


every  other  democratic  country  in  the 
world. 

Why  should  we  be  unable  to  exercise 
the  restraint  that  is  shown  in  Israel,  in 
England,  in  Canada,  and  in  scores  of 
other  countries? 

Surely,  the  vast  expenditures  of  money 
In  this  country  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  frequently  counterproductive.  This 
was  graphically  demonstrated  In  the  last 
campaign  in  nilnois  and  in  New  York. 

Certainly,  the  constant  hammering 
bores  and  eventually  tum.'s  off  the  elector. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  our  campaiiins 
is  such  that  the  only  one  who  will  be  able 
to  run  for  public  office  will  be  a  young. 
all-American  millionaire  because  the  0- 
nancial  and  physical  problems  have  be- 
come so  enormous. 

The  Congress  has  recently  taken  action 
to  limit  expenditures  for  campaign  tele- 
vision and  radio  spending  even  though 
the  President  has  nUstakenly  seen  fit  to 
veto  this  bill,  a  veto  I  hope  will  be  over- 
ridden. I  submit  that  we  should  now  move 
Into  the  area  of  expenditure  of  the  time 
of  the  electorate  and  the  physical  and 
emotional  energies  of  our  candidates. 

My  proposal  Is  to  limit  the  presidential 
campaigning  time  to  60  days  by  making 
it  impossible  to  hold  a  Presidential  Nom- 
inating Convention  earlier  than  that 
time.  I  have  long  hoped  that  volimtary 
restraint  by  the  parties  might  limit  cam- 
paigns but  this  has  proved  to  be  imwar- 
ranted.  Accordingly  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  legislative  remedy  is  necessary  and 
desirable.  Accordingly  I  ask  the  support 
of  this  Rouse  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  18905  which  I  have  Introduced  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

I  include  editorials  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  this  week  in  the  Dan- 
buiy  News-Times,  Waterbury  American, 
and  Meriden  Journal: 

IProm  the  Oanbur;  News-Times, 

Nov.  11,18701 

SHOftmr  THB  EixcTioN  Campaigns 

Its  time  to  revlTe  the  propoul  advanced  s 

Jew    years    ago    by    Congre«Bm«n    John    s. 

Monagan  Uj  shorten  the  length  or  poUtical 

campaigns. 

Slept  ihould  also  be  Uken  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  campaigns. 

In  ConnecUcut.  for  instance,  Uie  cam- 
paign period  began  a  year  ago,  got  started 
In  earnest  in  January,  wound  up  to  one 
climax  with  state  conventions  in  June,  to 
a  second  with  the  statewide  and  district 
primaries  in  August  and  then  really  got 
going  after  Labor  Day,  coming  to  the  anal 
climax  on  Nov.  3. 

Slmuar  lengthy  campaigning  occurred,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  deg'w.  lo  the  other  49 
states. 

In  contrast,  the  government  in  Great  Brit- 
ain announced  in  AprU  the  election  of  a 
new  parliament  had  t>een  set  for  June  18  The 
actual  campaign  began  late  In  May  and 
ran  for  three  weeks.  Labor,  favored  to  re- 
tain control  of  ParUament  and  therefore  of 
the  executive  offices  in  AprU  when  the  elec- 
tions were  Brat  set,  lost  to  the  Conserva- 
tlves. 

Tlie  new  prime  minister,  Edward  Heath 
took  omce  late  In  June  and  the  new  Parli- 
ament was  In  session  on  July  2. 

The  senators  and  congressmen,  governors 
and  aute  leglalatora  and  others  elected  in 
the  50  stales  Nov.  3  wont  take  office,  for  the 
most  part,  nntu  the  first  week  of  January  a 
year  after  many  of  them  began  their  cam- 
palgoa. 
The  Brillab  aystem  may  be  too  sborl  for 


American  tastes,  but  what  prevails  In  this 
country  now  is  dearly  too  long  and  too 
expensive  for  the  candidates  and  too  lone 
and  often  too  boring  for  the  public. 


IProm  the  Waterbury  American.  Nov  18 
19701 
SHoRTca    Campaigns    Possibls 
Nothing  has   demonstrated   the   need   lor 
shorter  election  campaigns  more  than  the 
months  of  political  ln-HghUng  which  Con- 
necticut has  Just  undergone. 

D.S.  Rep.  John  a.  Monagan  has  long  been 
a  crusader  for  shorter  campaigns  on  the  no- 
tional level.  Returning  to  Congress  for  a 
seventh  term  gives  him  added  seniority  snd 
added  weight  In  InBuencIng  legislation.  Per- 
haps he  can  Introduce  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  dates  for  holding  nation- 
al nominating  conventions,  pushing  them 
back  closer  to  elecUon  day. 

But  the  voters  of  Connecticut  need  not 
await  federal  acUon  to  shorten  poUtical  cam- 
paigns. The  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
can  make  changes  in  the  state  law  which 
win  accomplish  the  same  result. 

The  legislature  sets  the  deadimea  for  hold- 
ing nominating  conveatlons  and  for  select- 
ing delegates  to  those  convenuons.  All  that  Is 
needed  Is  to  delay  these  conveqtlons  and  the 
primaries  which  can  follow  them  until  closer 
to  election  day.  Even  a  30-day  delay  would 
be  a  major  Improvement. 

Another  legislative  action  which  can  save 
the  taxpayers  money— and  econonUcs  are 
urgently  needed  on  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— Is  to  require  that  primaries  be  con- 
solidated and  that  they  be  held  on  the  some 
day  for  both  parties.  The  cost  of  telephones. 
of  renting  polling  places  or  paying  extra  (or 
Janitors  In  schools,  the  cost  of  added  police 
protection  and  even  of  poll  workers  would  be 
reduced  thereby. 

It  would  be  well  for  new  members  of  the 
legislature  to  start  drafting  legislation  now 
to  iccompllsh  these  economies  In  the  primary 
election  system.  Early  mtroducUon  of  such 
bills  would  permit  them  lo  be  speedilv  acted 
upon. 

[Prom  the  Merldan  (Conn.)  Journal 
Nov.  9,  1970] 
For    Sbobtes    Caupaiqns 
Everybody  has  a  different  InterpretaUon  of 
the  results  of  the  election. 

But  everybody  agrees  on  one  thing-  The 
campaign  was  coo  long. 

It  was  too  long  for  the  candidates,  who 
have  been  at  it  day  and  night  for  months, 
ever  since  the  conventions  this  stmimer. 
Some  of  them,  who  came  up  the  hard  way 
via  primaries,  have  t>een  campaigning  since 
last  spring.  All  have  been  using  vast  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  badly  needed  for  their 
public  service  or  their  private  olfairs. 

It  was  too  long  tor  the  good  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Candidates  running  for  reelection. 
or  for  election  to  another  public  office  beside 
the  one  they  currently  held,  had  to  take  time 
off  from  their  legislative  or  administrative 
Jobs  in  order  lo  compete— and  the  affairs  of 
government  suffered  while  the  taxpayers  In 
effect  footed  the  bills. 

It  was  loo  long  for  the  patience  nnd  un- 
derstanding of  the  voters.  The  sheer  momen- 
tum of  tUne  quickly  disposed  of  examlnotlons 
of  meaningful  Issues,  and  the  whole  affair 
degenerated  Into  trlvai  commercial  exploita- 
tion and  name-calllnj  ad  nauseam. 

How  to  Improve  things?  We  could  call  for 
a  gentlemen's  agreement,  ijoth  on  primary 
campaigning  and  on  the  regular  election 
work.  But  some  of  the  most  effective  cam- 
paigning Is  done  under  the  guise  of  public 
Information,  especially  by  those  already  In 
office.  And  electioneering  has  a  proven  tend- 
ency to  persuade  people  to  f  jrget  that  they're 
gentlemen — or  even  ladies. 

The  only  cure  Is  to  move  the  date  of  the 
conventions  weU  into  September.  A  month  Is 
plenty  of  Ume  In  which  to  present  the  mean- 
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tngful  Issties  to  the  voteia,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  character  of  the  candidates, 
six  weelu  is  more  than  ample. 

We  can't  think  of  anybody  who  wouldn't 
benefit  from  the  time,  money,  candidate  en> 
ergy,  and  voter  patience  that  wouid  be  saved 
by  such  a  move. 


PAST  ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
RAMSEY  CLARK 

fMr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  doubt  some  of  the  Members 
read  this  morning's  front  page  of  the 
Wttslilngton  Post,  the  article  written  by 
Ken  W.  Clawson,  'Washington  Post  stall 
writer,  which  stated: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  yesterday  called  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  a  "JellyOah" 
and  the  worst  Attorney  General  be  liaa  en- 
countered in  45  years  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Hoover  sold  in  an  Interview  tliat  Clark 
was  "like  a  Jellyfish  ...  a  softie."  unUke 
his  father,  former  Attorney  General  and 
Supreme  court  Justice  Tom  Clark,  whom 
Hoover  described  as  a  "good,  strong  man." 

1  thoroughly  subscribe  Co  these  words 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  I  could  even  add  a  few  of 
my  own.  I  could  call  this  young  fellow 
who  libelled  and  slandered  me  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  honorable  service 
in  this  body  a  pusillanimous  nincomptxip, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  He  Is  Ingrate 
No.  1  on  my  list  of  ingrates. 

Now,  I  have  seen  Attorneys  General 
come  and  go  hearing  their  appropria- 
tions requests  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  beginning  back  in  the  days  of 
Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  of 
Philadelphia.  Biddle  was  succeeded  by 
this  nitwit  Ramsey's  father,  who  is  a  fine 
and  honorable  man  who  made  a  distin- 
guished, highly  capable  Attorney  General 
in  the  years  from  1945  to  1949.  I  Itnew 
them  all  up  to  and  including  the  present 
Attorney  General.  John  Mitchell. 

Please  excuse  me  If  I  am  glad  to  add 
these  words  to  what  Mr.  Hoover  thinks 
of  this  young  upstart,  who  I  do  not  think 
could  be  elected  dogcatcher  in  any  politi- 
cal Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


FORMER  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
RAMSEY  CLARK 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York — and  he 
is  my  friend — characteriKe  a  distin- 
guished man  in  such  a  way. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  have  his  opinions,  and 
I  have  always  admired  and  resjiected  the 
fact  that  he  has  them  and  he  states  them 
so  strongly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should 
go  without  comment. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  the  judgment  of 
anyone  I  know,  that  Ramsey  Clark  de- 
serves being  called  a  nincompoop.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  quite  the  opposite. 


One  might  disagree  with  his  philos- 
ophy. One  might  disagree  with  some 
of  his  actions.  I  will  not  embark  on  a 
discussion,  because  I  have  not  seen  the 
press  report  of  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  FBI, 

I  beUeve  that  Ramsey  Clark  is  a  fine 
and  upstanding  and  courageous  and  bril- 
liant lawyer.  I  think  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  our  Attorney  General. 
I  lust  regret — and  I  do  so  respect- 
fully— that  he  has  been  characterized  by 
my  friend  from  New  York  as  he  was. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  realize  that 
for  over  25  years  he  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  appropriations  for  the  At- 
torneys Generaj  and  law  enforcement 
whereas  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  had  intense  experience  over  all  these 
years? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows  that 
for  16  years,  although  he  has  not  had  the 
privileged  position  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  where 
my  friend  from  New  York  has  distin- 
guished himself,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  at  least  has  had  to  do  with 
appropriations  so  much  as  to  vote  for  or 
against  them,  to  read  the  hearings,  and 
to  listen  carefully  and  respectfully  and 
to  make  his  own  Judgments. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  can 
simply  look  at  my  record. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh.  I 
would  not  deign  to  compare  my  record 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Not  at  all.  I  have  a  good  name 
and  no  one  can  libel  and  slander  me  and 
get  away  with  It.  ParUcularly  after  all 
I  did  for  him. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 

gentleman  might  compare 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  come 
from  the  waterfront  of  Brooklyn.  We 
know  what  law  and  order  is. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
know  what  law  and  order  is  and  perhaps 
you  might  know  what  nincomipoops  are. 
but  you  do  not  define  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  over  here  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  consult  the 
dictionary  and  find  out  what  a  nincom- 
poop is. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that,  either.  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  distinguished  and  hon- 
orable men  on  the  other  side,  whether 
they  are  from  Brooklyn  or  not.  I  Just  ob- 
ject to  the  characterization  as  a  nincom- 
poop of  a  man  who  served  his  country  as 
well  as  Ramsey  Clark  has.  You  might 
have  your  judgment,  and  I  respect  your 
right  to  have  it,  but  I  also  hope  that  you 
would  respect  my  right  to  dissent  from  it, 
because  I  believe  that  he  Is  a  spendld 
man. 


STATEMENT  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
ON  RAMSEY  CLARK 
(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  lor  2  min- 


utes and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ut- 
tered the  understatement  of  this  and 
probably  any  other  year  when  he  said 
yestertiay  tliat  Ramsey  Clark  was  the 
worst  Attorney  General  he  had  ever  seen. 

This  petty  little  man  has  come  out 
with  a  book  ludicrously  entitled  "Crime 
in  America."  It  is  ludicrous  because  if 
Clark  knew  anything  about  crime  In  this 
coijntry  when  he  sat  In  the  Attorney 
General's  chair,  he  did  less  than  nothing 
to  fight  it 

In  fact,  Clark  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ultralil>eral  permissivists  who  were 
in  power  at  the  time  and  who  so  admir- 
ingly pamiiered  the  revolutionists  and 
protected  the  common  criminals  who 
roamed  the  streets  with  increasing 
abandon  tsecause  they  knew  they  were 
being  fawned  over  by  Clark  and  his  kind. 

In  this  alleged  book.  Clark  takes  a  gra- 
tuitous slap  at  one  of  the  finest,  ablest, 
and  most  completely  dedicated  pubUc 
servants  in  the  history  of  tilts  Republic. 

Whether  this  pusillanimous  author  at- 
tacks Mr.  Hoover  out  of  rage,  or  Jealousy, 
or  simply  In  an  effort  to  further  his  owTi 
egotistical  craving  for  political  power 
does  not  really  znatter. 

The  mistake  he  made,  was  to  go  bear 
hunting  with  a  popgun. 


STATEMENT  BY  J.  EIXIAR  HOO'VER 
ON  RAMSEY  CLARK 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  find  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  reading 
the  comments  in  the  morning  newspaper 
that  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
In  reference  to  two  former  Attorneys 
General,  I  can  only  ask.  why  did  he  treat 
them  so  gently?  Methinks  I  could  have 
supplied  him  with  more  descriptive  and 
even  anatomical  terms. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hoover  cer- 
tainly "hit  the  jellyfish  on  the  tentacles" 
when  be  described  Ramsey  Clark  as  the 
worst  Attorney  General  he  had  ever 
served  with,  even  worse  than  Robert 
Ketmedy. 

No  one  has  been  a  stronger  critic  of 
former  so-called  Attorney  General  Clark 
than  have  I,  however,  his  credentials  or 
training  for  the  position  have  never  been 
at  issue.  What  has  been  debatable,  and 
what  has  imdoubtedly  led  Mr.  Hoover  to 
take  umbrage,  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Clark 
perverted  the  intent  of  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  by  attempting  to  turn  it 
into  a  'bleeding  heart."  social  welfare 
agency. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  always  held  to  the  hlehest  standards 
and  this  Nation  will  alwa.vs  tie  in  its  debt 
for  the  integrity  and  sense  of  purpose  it 
has  shown  while  carrying  out  its  assigned 
mission.  As  Mr.  Hoover  said,  "the  FBI 
never  makes  recommendations  or  draws 
conclusions."  It  is  a  factfinding  agency. 

It  is  to  our  benefit  that  the  bureau  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  dilute  its  strength 
and  reduce  its  vigil.  We  take  pride  in  the 
remarkable  record  that  the  FBI  has 
made. 
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I  include  the  interview  as  part  of  the 
Record: 

Ph&ises  Mitcbku.  as  "ViaT  HuKAN":    FBI's 
HoovK>    ScoBxa    IUmskt    Culmk,    RFK 
( Bjr  Ken  W.  C1*wson } 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  yeotcrday  called  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey   Clnrk   a  "Jellyflfih" 
and  the  wont  Attorney  General  tie  has  en- 
countered  in  45  years  as  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Hoover  said  In  an  Interview  that  Clark 
waa  "lUce  a  Jellyflsb  ...  a  softie,"  unlike  hla 
father,  former  Attorney  General  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  Clark,  whom  Hoover  de- 
scribed as  a  "good,  strong  man."' 

The  FBI  director  said  he  would  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  elder  Clark  on  his  steward- 
ship of  the  FBI.  but  that  Ramsey  Clark  was 
even  a  worse  Attorney  General  than  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Hoover  said  Kennedy  was 
the  Drst  Attorney  General  with  whom  he  had 
troublesome  relations.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  Kennedy's  tenure,  Hoover  said,  he  did  not 
apeak  to  Kennedy. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  worse  Attorney  Gen- 
eral It  was  Ramsey  Clark."  he  said,  '"you 
never  knew  which  way  he  was  going  to  flop 
on  an  Issue. 

"Ho  was  worse  than  Bobby  (Kennedy).  At 
least  Kennedy  stuck  by  his  guns,  even  when 
he  was  wrong." 

Boover  added,  however,  that  "until  Bobby 
Kennedy  came  along"  he  had  never  had 
trouble  with  Attorneys  General. 

He  called  Attorney  General  John  N.  Bilt- 
chell  an  "honest,  sincere  and  very  human 
man"  and  added,  "There  has  never  been  an 
Attorney  General  for  wh(»n  I've  had  higher 
regard." 

The  director's  criticism  of  Clark  was 
prompt.ed  by  the  former  Attorney  General's 
book.  "Crime  In  America,"  being  published 
this  week.  In  it  Clark  charges  that  Hoover's 
"■elf-centered  concern  for  his  own  reputa> 
tlon"  led  the  FBI  into  glory-seeking  rather 
than  effective  crime  control. 

Clark  charged  that  the  FBI  was  tardy  in 
moving  against  organized  crime  and  that  a 
conflict  resulted  between  Hoover  and  Ken- 
nedy, who  Clark  said  was  the  first  Attorney 
General  to  have  a  "commitment  to  control 
of  (^anlxed  crime.*' 

Clark  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on 
Hoover's  remarks. 

In  the  interview.  Hoover  said  there  was 
never  any  trouble  with  Kennedy  on  the  or- 
ganised crime  Issue.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
FBI  did  not  have  the  federal  laws  to  fight 
organized  crime  that  have  been  passed  in 
recent  years.  f»«w«  m 

"But  there  was  trouble,"  Hoover  said  "The 
trouble  was  that  Kennedy  wanted  to  loosen 
up  our  Btondardfl  and  qualifications-  to  dis- 
card the  requirement  that  agents  hold  de- 
pees  In  law  or  accounting.  He  even  wanted 
to  discard  the  bachelors  degree  as  a  require- 
ment. ^ 

"In  short,  he  wanted  more  Negro  agenu  '• 
Boover  said  he  refused,  and  that  Kennedy 
brought  up  the  subject  "half  a  dozen  Umes  " 
"I  told  him,  -Now  Bobby.  I  have  no  pre- 
Judlcea.  The  FBI  has  Negro  agents.  Indian 
agents.  Chinese  agents  and  all  kinds  of  other 
agent*.  Any  one  who  can  meet  the  quallflca- 
tlons  can  have  a  job.  and  1*11  have  It  no  other 
way.-  •• 

-.?„T?!l  *^.**  **•  '°"*  Kennedy  that  if  he 
dldn  t  like  hU  position.  "Why  dont  you  get 
another  director?  Tou  may  not  know  it  but 
I  can  retire  at  full  salary.  Now,  I  give  half  of 
my  salary  In  taxes,  so  its  costing  me  money 
out  of  pocket  to  continue." 

The  director  said  that  "right  afterwards" 
he  went  to  the  White  House  and  told  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  about  the  confronutton. 

STAHD   BT    TOOB    GUNS 

"The  President  sold.  Stand  by  your  guns  * 
I  dldnt  speak  to  Bobby  Kennedy  the  last  sis 
months  be  was  in  office. "  That  was  In  1964 


The  FBI  has  a  total  strength  of  18.000.  and 
will  get  an  additional  1,000  agenu  under 
provisions  of  the  1B70  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  It  has  been  widely  believed  that 
these  additional  agents  will  be  used  on  col- 
lege campuses,  where  the  Bureau  now  has 
Jurisdiction  over  bombings  and  arson  to  most 
buildings. 

Hoover  called  this  concept  "absolutely  un- 
true." He  said  the  extra  agents  would  be  scat- 
tered through  the  Bureau  for  a  variety  of  du- 
ties created  by  expanding  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion in  bombings  of  federally  financed  build- 
ings as  well  OS  making  certain  types  of 
gambling  a  federal  offense  Inside  a  state's 
borders. 

He  said  he  recently  wrote  former  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  a  letter  following  a  speech  In 
which  Fortas  criticized  using  undercover  FBI 
agents  on  campuses.  Hoover  said  there  ore 
no  undercover  FBI  agents  on  campuses,  and 
that  agents  will  only  go  on  campus  to  in- 
vestigate actual  bombings. 

Threats  of  bombings  or  arson,  he  said, 
would  be  turned  over  to  campus  police  and 
local  police  to  investigate. 

Hoover  blamed  college  administrators  and 
faculty  as  much  as  a  small  group  of  students 
for  the  wave  of  campus  disruptions. 

"Some  faculty  are  worse  than  the  hippies." 
he  said.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  want 
on  education  and  they  are  prevented  by  hip- 
pies who  are  encour^ed  by  some  of  the  fac- 
ulty." 

Campus  disruptions  would  stop,  he  said, 
"if  college  presidents  had  the  courage  and 
guts  to  expel  and  make  It  stick.'"  He  praised 
S.  I.  Bayakawa  for  his  handling  of  disrup- 
tions at  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Most  college  administrators.  Hoover  said, 
are  soft.  "They  come  up  through  the 
academic  process,  and  there  is  nothing  worse 
than  an  Intolerant  Intellectual.  They're  soft, 
and  they  never  want  to  accept  respon- 
sibility." 

NO  CONC1.I7BIONB  ON  KEMT 

He  added  that  the  "people  shouting  the 
most  are  a  minority  that  do  not  believe  in 
tolerance." 

It  is  true,  be  said,  that  students  often 
haven't  been  able  to  make  their  views  known 
to  college  administrations,  trustees  and  other 
governing  bodies.  He  said  these  lines  of 
communications  should  be  opened,  and  that 
students  should  work  vigorously  to  make 
their  views  known,  but  without  disruption 
and  Intolerance. 

The  director  said  he  was  dUappolnted 
to  read  in  various  publications  that  the  FBI 
concluded  various  things  about  last  spring's 
shootings  at  Kent  State  University  In  Ohio. 
"The  FBI  never  makes  recommendations  or 
draws  conclusions."  he  said.  "We  are  a  Jact- 
Qndlng  agency." 

It  was  the  Justice  Department,  he  said, 
that  concluded  that  National  Guardsmen 
fired  into  studenU  in  panic  during  a  oon- 
fronution.  But  Hoover  said  he  was  glad  the 
Defense  Department  will  intensify  National 
Guard  training. 

Professionalism  under  fire  la  Insisted  upon 
by  the  director.  FBI  agenu  are  Instructed, 
he  said,  not  to  be  promiscuous  with  firearms, 
but  to  shoot  to  kill  when  they  are  threat* 
ened  by  an  assailant  with  the  means  to  kill, 
"A  man  never  knows  about  himself  until  he 
is  tested  by  battle,"  be  said. 

Hoover  recalled  that  during  the  1030a  he 
"always  hated  to  sit  behind  a  mahogany 
desk  "  when  bis  men  were  In  action  In  the 
field. 

He  said  that  on  one  raid,  he  noticed  an 
agent  who  answered  the  command  to  ad- 
vance by  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
panicking.  "He  was  not  yellow."  Hoover  said. 
"He  was  Just  not  made  of  the  stuff  for  an 
FBI  agent.  Of  course.  I  got  rid  of  him  Im- 
mediately." 

Hoover,  who  will  be  76  In  January,  was 
relaxed  and  hearty  during  a  rare  Interview 
la  hu  ofBce  that  lasted  about  two  hours. 
In  referring  to  his  age,  he  said  that  he  no 


longer  bothers  to  deny  that  he  may  retire 
But  be  pointed  out  that  tike  all  agenu  he 
has  undergone  an  annual  physical  exami- 
nation since  1938. 

"I  was  In  better  shape  at  my  August,  1B70. 
examination  than  I  was  in  1036,"  be  said. 

But  he  admitted  that  he  has  a  tendency 
to  put  on  weight  and  is  constantly  on  a 
diet-  At  his  favorite  luncheon  spot  In  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  the  director  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  grapefruit  salad  with  cottage 
cheese  and  black  coffee. 

AOREST  RATIO  KIOH 

But  Hoover  seems  to  thrive  on  this  kind 
of  discipline.  He  repeated  several  times  that 
law  enforcement  offlclala  must  adhere  to 
strict  standards,  personally  and  profession- 
ally, to  carry  out  their  assignments. 

And  while  he  considers  all  law  officials 
members  of  a  close  fraternity  and  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  Increasing  danger  to  their 
safety,  he  Is  opposed  to  a  proposed  bill  mak- 
ing the  killing  of  a  policeman  a  federal 
offense. 

Such  a  move  would  give  the  FBI  Jurlsdic- 
Uon  m  these  cases. 

He  said  the  bill  comes  too  close  to  making 
the  FBI  a  national  police  force,  something 
be  said  he  has  opposed  since  1924  when  be 
became  the  director. 

In  addition.  FBI  records  show  that  In  96 
per  cent  of  police  murders,  arrests  have  fpl- 
lowed  within  30  da:'3,  usually  by  the  police 
force  to  which  the  victim  belonged. 

"It's  a  matter  of  pride,  too,"  Hoover  said. 
"The  FBI  goes  all  out  whec  an  agent  Is 
killed:  so  do  local  or  state  police." 

He  said  more  policemen  have  been  killed 
In  the  last  two  years  than  at  any  other 
time,  with  many  deaths  attributed  to  sense- 
less, sniper  slaylngs. 

General  crime,  he  said,  has  never  been 
greater  than  now.  "It  hu  reached  an  apex." 
Hoover  then  listed  three  areas  of  combatting 
crime  and  made  these  observations: 

Law  enforcement — Better  training  and 
higher  salaries  have  Increased  the  profes- 
sionalism of  police  on  all  levels  and  they  are 
doing  a  better  Job  than  most  people 
recognize. 

Courts — On  the  federal  level  alone.  1,200 
cases,  some  of  them  as  old  as  two  years,  are 
atUl  awaiting  adjudication.  Courts  are  uneven 
in  their  Justice,  often  giving  inadequate  sen- 
tences and  probation  when  they  shouldn't. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  bank  rob- 
ber was  released  on  his  own  recognizance 
and  committed  another  bank  robbery. 

Sometimes.  Hoover  said,  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  Just  makes  a  mistake. 

Be  said  a  classic  example  of  this  came 
during  the  early  1960s  In  a  District  Court 
trial  when  Teamsters  leader  James  R.  Hoffa 
was  charged  with  trying  to  bribe  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  Sen.  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.l.  who 
was  then  investigating  labor  racketeering. 

Hoover  said  that  at  the  trial  Hoffa  was 
Identified  as  the  man  who  gave  the  staff 
member  money.  It  occurred  In  a  t«xl  driven 
by  an  undercover  FBI  agent. 

'■In  the  middle  of  the  trial."  Hoover  said, 
"Joe  Louis,  the  former  heavyweight  cham- 
pion, came  Into  the  courtroom  and  embraced 
Hoffa.  The  jury  found  him  Innocent." 

Boover  said  that  McClellan 's  Investigation 
and  subsequent  FBI  work  that  eventually 
put  Hoffa  in  the  federal  prison  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  great 
corruption  In  the  American  trade  union 
movement. 

Hoover  called  Boffa's  later  convictions  and 
Imprisonment  "good  riddance  to  bad  rub- 
bish" but  he  said  it  was  not  representative 
of  unions. 

"George  Meany,  for  example.  Is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  know.  There  are  no  CommunisU 
In  the  AFL-CIO  and  he  doeont  tolerate  cor- 
ruption. 

"He's  a  fine  man  and  the  AFL-CIO  la  a  fine 
organization." 

P*rlBona — They  are  the  last  place  of  concern 
for  tlioee  who  fliuuice  the  criminal  Justice 
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system.  Rehabilitation  services  are  negligible 
and  should  be  greatly  Improved. 

Hoover  said  he  seemed  always  to  be  in- 
volved in  controversy  with  "bleeding  hearu 
who  accuse  him  of  being  opposed  to  parole 
and  probation. 

He  said  he  has  only  been  opposed  to  abuses 
of  parole  and  probation.  People  Just  don't  un- 
derstand, he  said,  that  on  the  state  level,  a 
life  sentence  means  21  years,  with  the  pris- 
oner eligible  for  parole  In  seven  years.  On  the 
federal  level,  he  said  life  Is  45  years,  with 
eligibility  for  parole  In  16  years. 

"I  stilt  believe  that  punishment  is  a  deter- 
rent. Where  a  serious  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, a  substantial  sentence  should  be  im- 
posed." 

He  said  his  contacU  with  prison  inmaies 
led  him  to  believe  the  death  penalty  is  also 
a  deterrent  and  should  be  Imposed  in  a  few 
serious  cases  such  oe  premeditated  murder 
and  kidnaping  where  the  victim  Is  harmed. 

In  Hoover's  time,  major  crimes  have  shifted 
in  style  and  type  from  the  kldnsplngs  of  the 
19308  through  bank  robberies,  organized 
crime  and  radical  poiiiicai  crimes. 

Hoover  said  that  despite  the  widespread 
belief  that  the  FBI  constantly  wiretaps,  there 
are  only  about  40  wiretaps  authorized  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  national  security  cases. 
All  other  wiretaps  are  court-authorized  and 
being  used  effectively,  especially  in  gambling 
cases. 

ASKED    WIBTTAP   CURa 

Boover  recalled  that  during  the  1040s  he 
was  the  only  Intelligence  official  In  Wash- 
ington who  didn't  have  the  authority  to  wire- 
tap. He  said  he  urged  Tom  Clark,  who  was 
then  Attorney  General,  to  ask  President  Tru- 
man to  curtail  wiretapping  except  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

During  this  period.  Hoover  said  the  late 
columnist  Drew  Pear.son  accused  him  of  tap- 
ping his  telephone.  Hoover,  who  said  he  did 
not  peraooaUy  like  Pearson,  denied  the  al- 
legation but  checked  on  U  after  Pearson  left 
his  office. 

"I  found  that  another  agency  Indeed  had 
tapped  his  telephone."  Hoover  said. 

He  added  that  it  was  a  standing  rule  In 
the  FBI  not  to  tap  the  telephone  of  any  news- 
man, senator  or  congressman. 

Hoover  has  often  been  at  odds  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  he  now  sees  some 
improvement  with  the  addition  of  President 
Nixon's  two  court  appointees. 

He  described  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
as  an  "excellent  chief  justice"  and  said  the 
appointment  represented  a  "wise  decision  by 
the  President." 

Hoover  said  he  didn't  know  Justice  Harry 
Blackmun,  but  that  he  considered  him  a 
"very  able  Judge." 

After  nearly  a  half-century  of  dealing  with 
criminals.  Hoover  said  thai  John  Dllllnger, 
Alvin  Karpis  and  other  notorious  gangsters 
were  really  less  dangerous  than  the  current 
crop  of  new,  less  experienced  criminals. 

And  the  style  of  the  gangster  of  the  1930s 
has  also  disappeared,  he  said. 

He  recalled  that  Karpis.  who  was  on  the 
FBIa  Ten  Most  Wanted  List,  used  to  send 
him  tetters  and  postcards  from  around  the 
nation  threatening  to  kUI  him,  challenging 
him  to  a  personal  duel  and  mocking  efforts 
to  catch  him. 

Boover  said  that  in  early  May,  1036.  he 
was  testUylng  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee when  agents  located  Karpis  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  director  ordered  a  stakeout  and  flew 
to  New  Orleans  to  personally  arrest  Karpis. 

Karpis  was  getting  into  a  car  with  an  ac- 
complice when  Boover  stuck  a  pistol  in  hla 
ribs.  The  gangster  turned  and  Eoildly  said, 
"Well,  you  got  me." 

He  had  recognized  Boover  from  a  news- 
paper photograph  taken  the  year  before  when 


the  director  caugbt  a  sailflsh  off  the  Florida 
coast. 

Hoover  said  he  got  Into  the  back  seat  of 
a  police  car  with  Karpis.  while  an  agent  from 
Oklahoma  drove  and  Karpis'  mistress  sat  In 
the  front.  They  were  taking  the  prisoners  to 
FBI  headquarters  In  New  Orleans  for  ques- 
tioning when  Hoover  noticed  they  seemed 
to  be  traveling  in  circles. 

"I  discovered,"  sa.d  Hoover,  "that  neither 
I  nor  the  agent— who  was  there  Just  for  the 
Karpis  raid — knew  where  our  office  was.  At 
that  point.  Karpis  spoke  up  and  asked  us  If 
it  were  in  the  old  Poet  Office  or  the  new 
one." 

Hoover  said  he  first  told  Karpis  to  keep 
quiet  as  befitted  a  prisoner,  but  then  Iden- 
ufled  the  old  Post  Office  as  the  site. 

"Karpis  then  guided  us  to  our  office.  He 
said  he  hod  been  planning  to  rob  the  old 
Post  Office  and  knew  Its  location." 

Later,  Hoover  was  escorting  Karpis  to  Min- 
neapolis to  stand  trial  for  kidnaping.  When 
the  plane  landed  in  Kansas  City  to  refuel. 
Hoover  purchased  a  newspaper  whose  head- 
line read.  "Karpis  robs  Detroit  bank." 

Amused,  Hoover  got  on  the  plane  and 
showed  the  paper  to  Karpis,  who  smiled  and 
said  "This  time  I  have  a  good  alibi." 

"He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  a  good  sense 
of  humor,"  Boover  said. 


H.R.     19519.     THE    COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
tin'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946. 
Congress  passed  the  Employment  Act.  de- 
claring that — 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  ...  to  co- 
ordinate and  utilize  all  its  plana,  functions, 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining  .  .  .  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  op- 
pwrtunitles  .  ,  .  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work   .  .   . 

We  have  come  to  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  great  country,  when,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities  can  be  afforded 
to  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
work.  We  need  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  those  who,  left 
behind  by  the  ravages  of  rampant  tech- 
nological advances,  are  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment with  their  limited  technological 
knowledge  and  skills.  Last  month,  4.7  mil- 
lion people  were  left  without  jobs.  And  an 
innumerable  greater  number  are  spend- 
ing their  lives  performing  tasks  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  economic  ladder,  un- 
able to  advance  because  they  do  not  have 
the  proper  ti'aining. 

It  is  high  time  we  do  something  about 
these  people.  It  Is  not  that  we  have  not 
been  trying.  We  have  tried  very  hard 
since  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  En- 
velopment and  Training  Act  in  1962,  with 
our  endless  assortment  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, each  directed  to  its  own  particular 
segment  of  the  economic  and  unemploy- 
ment spectrum. 

But  the  time  is  lonR  past  due  when  we 
need  to  unify  these  programs  into  a 
meaningful  whole.  We  need  to  interre- 
late and  coordinate  them  so  they  will  not 


overlap  one  another,  leading  to  inefB- 
clency  and  wasted  resources.  We  need 
to  blend  them  to  eliminate  the  rigidity 
In  Federal  funding  which  prevents  from 
being  met  some  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  people  in  particular  segments  of  the 
population,  and  of  people  in  diverse  geo- 
graphic areas.  And.  finally,  we  need  to 
coordinate  them  with  the  realities  of 
the  real  world,  so  that  when  enrollees 
have  completed  their  training  programs, 
they  can  begin  to  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  society,  instead  of  having  to 
accept  the  continued  degradation  of 
unemployment,  or  being  continually 
shuflled  to  other  dead  end  training  pro- 
grams. 

This  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act, 
while  not  being  a  panacea  for  all  the 
manpower  ills,  will  begin  to  solve  many 
of  these  problems. 

It  will  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
inefficiency  and  wasted  resources 
through  the  concept  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor, who.  with  a  manpower  council  will 
coordinate  all  the  manpower  programs 
in  that  particular  area,  and  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  will 
tie  them  in  with  the  overall  State  man- 
power plan.  The  bill  is  set  up  so  that 
much  thoroughness  will  be  required  of 
the  prime  sponsor  and  council  of  the 
area  requesting  Federal  funds.  Rather 
than  being  able  to  receive  funds  by 
merely  submitting  a  request  abounding 
in  good  philosophical  intentions,  areas 
will  be  required  to  include  long-term  pro- 
jections of  requirements  for  manpower 
aid  related  services,  and  specific  plans 
for  meeting  such  requirements. 

This  will  solve  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  plaguing  the  manpower  pro- 
grams— the  problems  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  training  programs  have  been 
conducted  without  the  necessary  regard 
for  existmg  job  vacancies.  In  addition, 
the  manpower  services  program  will  in- 
clude the  necessary  placement  func- 
tions. These,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ment of  long-term  manpower  projec- 
tions, will  maintain  the  training  pro- 
grams in  close  contact  with  the  realities 
of  the  job  market. 

In  addition,  title  IV  sets  up  a  na- 
tional computerized  job  bank  which  w'll, 
among  other  things,  help  find  vacancies 
for  the  t>acklog  of  trainees  who  were 
turned  out  of  their  training  programs 
onto  a  job  market  that  could  not  ab- 
sorb them.  And  if  people  were  mistak- 
enly trained  for  nonexistent  Jobs  In  one 
area,  but  jobs  which  do  exist  in  another 
suitable  employment,  relocation  assist- 
ance will  be  provided. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will,  in  ad- 
dition, solve  the  problem  of  financial 
rigidity  hampering  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  In  meeting  specific  needs  in 
particular  geographical  areas.  The  bill 
requires  only  that  three-quarters  of  the 
annual  appropriation  go  for  training  and 
employment  programs,  including  general 
manpower  programs  and  related  sup- 
porting services,  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  occupational  upgrading  pro- 
grams in  titles  I.  11.  and  m.  Ttie  only 
other  earmarking,  and  that  can  hardly 
be  called  a  restriction.  Is  that  on  a.na- 
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tlonwide  basis  18.75  percent  of  the  total 
annual  appropriation  in  the  act  must  go 
toward  public  service  employment. 

Knally.  thia  bill  addresses  itself  to 
those  innumerable  people  spending  their 
lives  performing  jobs  at  the  lowest  level 
of  the  economic  ladder,  who  are  unable 
to  malce  the  grade  up  a  rune  because 
they  have  no  oppoi  tunitles  for  suitable 
training.  I  thinit  this  bUl  docs  a  com- 
mendable job  of  outlining  an  occupa- 
tional upgrading  program,  including  in- 
centives to  basine.ssmen  to  make  it  worlc. 
On  one  hand  it  helps  perform  a  great 
service  to  the  economy  in  providing  for 
the  training  for  those  hard-to-flll  Jobs, 
of  Individuals  who  are  capable  of  per- 
forming them.  This  will  begin  to  close 
the  abyss  on  one  side  of  which  lies  those 
jobs  for  which  adequately  trained  worlc- 
ers  are  not  available.  But  this  bill  will 
also  begin  to  close  the  abyss  from  the 
other  side  upon  which  rest  those  worliers 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  work.  It  will  do 
this  by  training  workers  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  economic  ladder  to  fill  other- 
wise unflUable  jobs  higher  up,  re<juiring 
technically  trained  workers.  These  new- 
ly trained  workers  will  thereby  be  vacat- 
ing entry  level  jobs  to  make  way  for  the 
untrained  workers. 

We  can  only  guarantee  freedom  to  the 
Individual  In  this  country  If  we  help  him 
over  the  hurdles  placed  in  his  way, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  by  the 
tremendous  technological  advances  in  re- 
cent years.  While  these  advances  have 
provided  us  with  an  ever-expanding  econ- 
omy, they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
created  as  byproducts  along  the  way. 
unemployment  and  resulting  social  prob- 
lems. Social  welfare  is  not  the  answer. 
Educational  programs  in  schools  are 
good  for  those  otherwise  potentially  un- 
employable young  people  just  about  to 
enter  tlie  labor  market.  But  what  we 
really  need  is  a  good  coordinated  system 
of  training  programs  for  those  already 
in  the  labor  maiket  completed  with  re- 
lated placement  and  supportive  services 
so  neces.vary  to  the  overall  goal  of  help- 
ing our  constituents  find  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities.  I  believe  this  bill,  II 
eiu»cted.  will  accomplish  those  ends  and 
solve  many  of  the  urgent  problems 
brought  about  by  the  unwleldly  con- 
glomeration of  uncoordinated  manpower 
programs.  I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  im- 
mediate passage. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Dnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  HA»m.Toi«)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the<)ubhc  service  employ- 
ment bUl  iH.R.  19519>.  Green  thumb,  a 
mainstream  program,  has  demonstrated 
that  public  service  employment  can  be 
run  effectively  and  efficiently. 

There  are  millions  of  older,  low- 
income,  rural  men  and  women  in  Amer- 
ica today  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment because  some  employers  think  this 
segment  of  our  population  is  too  old  to 
work.  For  the  past  4  years,  the  green 
thumb  program  has  proved  this  Une  of 


thinking  to  be  wrong.  Seventeen  States 
across  the  Nation  employ  almost  3.000 
people  in  jobs  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  ecological  balance,  ijeautifi- 
cation,  environmental,  and  community 
betterment. 

Indiana  is  proud  to  have  294  members 
of  the  green  thumb  and  green  light  pro- 
grams bettering  tlie  Hoosier  State.  Green 
thumbers  have  helped  their  conununities 
by  refurbishing  schools  and  senior  citi- 
zens centers,  maintaining  and  building 
parks,  building  Hcadstart  centers,  clean- 
ing up  our  highways  and  planting  trees, 
grass,  and  shrubs. 

Green  light  ladles  in  Indiana  have 
worked  as  county  home  aides  aiding 
patients  and  personnel  as  well  as  work- 
ing In  the  hospital  lunchrooms. 

State  and  local  governmental  ofUcials 
have  repeatedly  praised  the  work  of 
green  thumb  and  green  light.  Green 
thumb  is  demonstrative  of  what  public 
Eer\'ice  employment  can  mean  to  the 
older  citizen  and  what  it  can  do  for  our 
society. 

I  feel  the  information  in  the  following 
article  on  this  most  worthwhile  program 
should  be  of  utmost  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  If  all  public  serv- 
ice programs  can  be  as  effective  as 
green  thumb,  then  I  ask  for  more  similar 
programs. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Conores- 
SIONAL  RccoiU): 
Gheen    Thumb    WoBKrns    m    Washington 

COUWTT  AKK  HaPPT  WiTH  THI  PaOGRAM 

The  Oreen  Thumb  program  hu  been  ac- 
cepted well  m  WosUington  County,  and  no 
one  hu  accepted  It  better  ttian  the  men  who 
are  worlting  on  it. 

They  work  with  the  Washington  County 
Blghway  Department  and  Indiana  Highway 
Det>artment,  and  when  we  found  them  Mon- 
day they  were  clearing  non-mowable  bru&h 
from  the  edges  of  a  county  road. 

The  ftrst  one  we  talked  to,  Joe  Reinler.  68. 
of  Campbeilaburg,  Is  In  his  flrst  year  of  work- 
ing with  Che  Green  Thumb  project,  but  It 
hasn't  taken  him  long  to  find  out  be  Ukea  it. 
He  worked  for  three  years  at  Spring  Mill,  he 
told  us.  and  haa  worked  outdoors  virtually 
all  of  his  life.  Ifa  understandable  that  he 
would  prefer  ouutde  work  to  being  inside  all 
of  his  worlEing  day. 

County  highway  worker  Forest  Noland  told 
us  that  all  or  the  Oreen  Thumbers  were  good 
workers,  and  commented  that  they  •*.  .  .  do 
a  pretty  dam  good  job.  too." 

In  addition  to  Rclnler.  we  talked  to  Everett 
Zlnk.  77.  of  CampbelBburg.  Burl  Botorff.  66. 
of  Rt.  a.  Camptjellsburg,  Cyril  G.  Humphrey' 
73.  of  Kt.  1.  VaUonla.  Klrby  Hughes.  74,  of 
Campbellsburg.  and  J.  D.  Armstrong.  49.  of 
Rt.  1.  Campbcllsburg. 

Hughes,  who  acta  as  the  foreman  of  the 
crew,  and  Humphrey  are  In  their  fourth  year 
with  the  program  having  etarted  with  it  In 
1866.  the  year  of  lu  incepUon.  Armstrong  la 
in  ills  third  year,  wljlle  Bottorir  and  Zlnk 
are  iioth  axst-year  workers. 

Their  comments  ranged  from,  "I  think  It's 
a  great  thing,  this  program."  to  "It's  aure 
helped  me  out  a  lot."  None  seemed  the  least 
bit  dissatisfied  with  working  out  on  county 
roads,  and  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  lucky 
to  have  caught  them  on  their  noon  hour. 
They  echoed  this  sentiment,  saying.  "It 
wouldn't  have  been  too  long  before  wed  liave 
been  gone  "  The  crew  was  working  on  the 
Herb  HcCoakey  Road  In  Polk  Township,  but 
was  gettmg  ready  to  travel  to  the  South 
Boston  area. 

Wayne  Vance,  of  Seymour,  In  charge  of 
the  program  for  the  state  of  Indiana,  says 


that  Washington  County  was  probably  the 
second  in  the  state  to  embrace  the  project, 
putting  It  Into  effect  immediately  after  Scott 
County  did  so  In  1966. 

Green  Thumb  is  a  non-pront  organization 
under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
tabor  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Parm- 
er's tJnlon  and  state  and  local  agencies. 

There  arc  several  million  older  low  in- 
come people  living  m  rural  areas,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  farm  or  find  employment.  Ha'/lng 
poor  job  prospects  and  often  living  In  rural 
pockets  of  poverty,  these  older  farmers  fare 
years  of  deprivation  and  poverty  for  them- 
selves and  theu-  wives  and  families. 

Project  Green  Thumb  seeks  to  use  tlie 
stills  of  these  older  and  reUred  low  Income 
farmers  in  conserving  and  beauufying 
America. 

Tlie  problem  of  the  older  and  reUred 
worker  in  rural  areas  of  the  country  was  a 
cause  of  grave  concern  to  President  Johnson, 
who.  m  a  communication  to  the  Senate  In 
1967.  said.  "Hundreds  of  older  unemployed 
and  retired  farmers  and  rural  workers  have 
gained  In  Income  and  dignity  while  con- 
tributing to  the  safety  and  beautiacation 
of  state  highways.  scbooU.  parks,  and  rural 
towns,  through  projects  such  ai  Green 
Thumb.  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  In  cooperation 
with  the  secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 
to  npand  this  activity,  and  to  develop  many 
ways  to  provide  meaningful  public  service  op- 
portunities to  the  elderly  In  rural  areas  " 


NEW  CANAL  REPORT  INVITES 
NATIONAL  PERIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  genUc- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13  and  14.  1970.  major  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  announced  that  the 
rcpoit  of  the  investigation  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  new  Isthmian 
canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  88-609  will  be 
submitted  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 1. 

The  news  stories  making  that  an- 
nouncement may  or  may  not  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  which 
has  been  directing  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  but  everything  points  to  their 
general  accuracy.  Because  of  the  wide 
disseminations  of  the  news  stories  I  deem 
it  wise  that  some  discussion  of  their  sub- 
ject be  given  from  a  congressional  forum, 
for  they  may  well  be  the  opening  blast 
in  what  will  become  the  most  extensive 
canal  debate  in  the  20th  century. 

The  main  points  of  the  3000  page  re- 
port, as  gleaned  from  the  press,  are  not 
surprising  to  me.  They  include  the  fo'- 
lowing: 

First.  The  site  chosen  for  the  pioposed 
sea  level  canal  is  in  Panama  about  5  miles 
west  of  the  Canal  Zone  known  as  Route 
10  and  is  to  be  constructed  by  conven- 
tional means  at  a  cost  initially  estimated 
bitween  $2  and  $3.5  billion. 

Second.  The  proposed  alternative  is  a 
canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  was  recommended  in 
1947  by  a  previous  canal  Inquiry. 

Third.  Nuclear  excavation  is  elimi- 
nated because  of  the  dangers  of  contam- 
ination and  the  limitations  of  the  test 
ban  treaty. 
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Fourth.  Ecological  hazards  incident  to 
constructing  a  salt  water  channel  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  are  apparently  dis- 
missed as  matters  of  little  consequence. 
Fifth.  The  Utaited  States  would  oper- 
ate and  defend  the  canal  for  Panama 
while  that  country  would  have  full  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty. 

Five  years  and  an  expenditure  of  $21.4 
millions  were  required  to  produce  the 
forthcoming  report.  As  indicated  in  many 
addresses  in  the  Congress  by  me  during 
this  period  the  effort  throughout  was 
been  characterized  by  babble,  bubble,  and 
Babel,  and  now  proves  itself  to  have  been 
protracted,  expensive  and  futile.  The  In- 
quiry has  looked  into  many  phases  of  the 
problems  Involved  except  those  most  di- 
rectly concerned  and  considered  most 
solutions  except  those  that  apply. 

Prom  1904  to  June  30.  1968.  the  total 
costs  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  to 
the  American  taxpayer  were: 
Gross    construction,    mainte- 
nance and  operation $864 ,  000. 000 

Oroes  defense  and  protection.  4,  30&,  000,  000 


Total 


S.  169.  000.  000 


If  these  sums  were  converted  into 
1970  dollars  the  totals  would  be  far 
greater. 

Under  the  proposed  sea  level  plan,  as 
described  in  the  newsstoiies,  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  give  military 
protection  for  the  proposed  canal  in  per- 
petuity at  the  continuing  expense  of  our 
taxpayers  but  have  no  title  to  tlie  new 
canal.  Thus  our  country  would  have  re- 
sponsibility without  authority  in  an  area 
of  endemic  revolution  and  violence.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  formula  for  total 
chaos  on  the  isthmus  than  the  program 
evidently  contemplated  In  the  forthcom- 
ing report.  Moreover,  it  is  an  Invitation 
to  national  peril  that  ignores  the  Soviet 
menace:  and  this  alone  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  recommendations  Involved. 
We  should  not  run  the  hazards  of  trans- 
forming Panama  into  another  Cuba  and 
the  Panama  Canal  into  another  Suez. 

None  of  the  newsstories  so  far  read 
even  note  or  discuss  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  canal,  known  as 
the  third  locks-terminal  lake  plan,  for 
which  legislation  is  now  pending  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  Independent  ex- 
perts as  offering  the  only  sensible  solu- 
tion of  the  canal  problem.  This  plan 
would  retain  the  fresh  water  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  upsetting  the  marine  ecological 
balance  that  many  respected  biologists 
fear  would  result  from  a  sea  level  under- 
taking. 

These  dangers  Include  the  Invasion  of 
the  Atlantic  by  Pacific  sea  snakes,  which 
are  as  deadly  as  the  cobra  and  related 
to  it  and  might  spread  as  far  as  Virginia 
and  Brazil,  Moreover,  the  major  modem- 
liation  of  the  existing  canal  Is  covered 
by  present  treaty  provisions  and  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  would  not  be  re- 
quired, thus  enabling  the  United  States 
to  retain  Its  Indispensable  sovereignty 
over  the  protective  frame  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  that  I  have 
enumerated  are  paramount  considera- 
tions  and   carmot   be   ignored   by    the 


Congress.  The  present  canal  is  not  obso- 
lete but  is  approaching  capacity  satu- 
ration. 

It  Is  obvious  from  reading  the  news- 
stories  that  their  authors  are  not  sufS- 
ciently  groimded  in  the  canal  subject  to 
provide  the  clarifications  required.  To 
meet  this  need  I  would  recommend  a 
1966  volume  of  my  addresses  on  Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions — House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  88th  Congress — and  my 
testimony  on  August  3,  1970,  before  the 
Rouse  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
In  hearings  on  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean, 
pages  203-231.  In  the  latter.  I  quoted  a 
1970  "Memorial  to  the  Congress"  by  the 
Committee  for  Continued  U.S.  Control  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  gives  in  simple 
form  the  essentials  of  a  highly  compli- 
cated problem  and  what  Is  required  to 
increase  its  capacity  and  operational 
efficiency. 

One  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  the  fact  that  the  much  propagandized 
and  costly  sea  level  proposal  hinges.  I 
repeat,  hinges  on  ceding  UJS.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  before 
constnicting  any  new  canal.  This  makes 
Imperative  the  adoption  by  this  body  of 
the  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolu- 
tions now  pending  and  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  This  step  should 
clear  the  way  for  action  by  the  Congress 
on  pending  measures  for  solving  the 
basic  canal  modernization  problem  by 
the  economic  and  time-tested  terminal 
lake  solution. 

In    order    that    the    indicated    news- 
stories  may  be  readily  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large.  I  quote 
three  of  them  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News.  Nov.  13. 
19701 
Canal  at  Sea  Lirvxt.  tTiceo 
{By  James  B.  Whelan) 
Nearly   six  years  and  t21.3   million  after 
beginning  its  work,  a  presidential  commission 
16  about  to  recommend  conatructlon  of  a  sea- 
level    canal    In    Panama    by    conventional 
means. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlo  Canal 
Study  Commission  will  deliver  Its  long- 
awaited  report  to  President  Nixon  on  Dec  I, 
opening  Immediately  the  floodgates  of  det>ate 
likely  to  rage  In  Congress,  International 
councils  and  scientific  circles  for  years  to 
come. 

An  official  who  has  seen  a  draft  of  the 
3,000-page  final  report  said  "it  contains  some- 
thing for  everyone." 

Interviews  with  people  close  to  the  ciMn- 
mlEsion's  work,  plus  study  of  commission 
and  other  documents.  Indicate  the  report  wUl 
contain  the  following  major  recommenda- 
tions; 

Nuclear  devices  cannot  be  used  to  dig  the 
canal  because  doing  so  would  violate  the 
test-ban  treaty,  because  the  proposed  canal 
route  Is  heavily  populated  and  because  not 
enough  Is  known  about  nuclear  cratering. 
Fears  of  some  sclentlsu  notwithstanding, 
the  commlaslon  finds  no  solid  evidence  now 
to  justify  fears  of  massive  estermlnatlon  of 
marine  species  once  the  two  oceans  are  joined 
by  a  free-flowing  waterway.  But  much  more 
study  will  be  needed  In  measuring  the  full 
ecological  Impact  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

Of  34  possible  routes  In  five  countries,  the 
commission  wiu  come  out  flatly  for  one, 
known  as  Route  10.  It  Is  situated  just  10 
miles  west  of  the  present  canal  but  five  miles 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S.-controlIed 
Canal  Zone  that  slices  thru  Panama. 
Target  date  for  finishing  the  new  canal 
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Should  be  around  1990.  when  the  present. 
caiiKl  und  it«  system  of  locka  will  hiive  out- 
lived iw  usefulness.  Interestingly,  the  com- 
mifislon  debutiks  the  once  popuJar  fears  of 
Imminent  obsolescence  of  the  present  caniJ. 
pointing  out  that  it  Is  etiii  us&ble  for  95 
per  cent  of  the  world's  shipping.  Significant 
exceptions  are  aircraft  carriers  and  super- 
tankers. 

Cost  of  building  the  new  canal  will  range 
between  sa  blUlon  and  $3.6  bUiion.  depend- 
ing mainly  on  when  work  finally  starts. 

The  United  States  would  operate  the  canal 
for  Panama  and  provide  the  defense  ahclter. 
but  Panama  would  retain  full  territorial  sov- 
ereignty. Along  with  the  question  of  division 
of  revenues  from  canal  operations  and  status 
of  the  present  canal  xone.  this  is  one  of  the 
built-in  nightmares  of  negotiating  a  treatv 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

The  present  canal  would  continue  to  oper- 
ate wtibout  interruption  during  the  five  to 
10-year  construction  period,  and  then  even- 
tually could  be  ceded  to  the  Bepubllc  of 
Panama. 

The  commission  has  been  headed  from  the 
start  by  Robert  B,  Anderson,  former  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  Navy.  A  four-man  perma- 
nent professionaJ  staff  occasionally  swelled  to 
600  contract  scientists,  engineers  and  others. 
The  AEC  and  the  Defense  and  State  depart- 
ments and  other  government  agencies  con- 
tributed to  the  study.  The  commission  had 
been  given  (24  million  but  spent  only  «ai^ 
million. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14.  19701 

Roim  Is  CHoacM  roa  New  Panama  Canai, 
(By  Richard  HaUoran) 

Washxnctok. — A  Presidential  commission 
has  selected  a  route  for  a  new  sea-level  Pan- 
ama  canal  that  run*  across  the  Isthmus  in 
Panamanian  territory  10  miles  west  of  the 
present  Canal   Zone. 

The  panel,  known  as  the  AtlanUc-Paclflc 
Interoceanic  Study  Commission,  is  scheduled 
to  recommend  that  choice  to  President 
Mlxoa  before  Dec.  1. 

John  P.  Shelley,  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  declined  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
selection.  But  other  informed  sources  close 
to  the  commission  made  clear  what  the  choice 
was. 

The  commission,  headed  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Rotwrt  B.  Anderson, 
ruled  out  the  use  of  nuclear  devices  to  build 
the  new  canal.  The  members  were  said  to 
have  feared  that  nuclear  excavation  might 
produce  too  much  radiation  and  would  be 
too  close  to  population  centers. 

The  elimination  of  nuclear  excavation 
eliminated  other  posslblUtie*.  It  was  reported, 
that  ranged  from  routes  along  the  Nlca- 
raguan-Costa  Rlcan  border  In  the  north  to 
a  route  through  the  mountains  and  Jungles 
of  Colombia  in  the  south.  Conventional  ex- 
cavation along  those  sites  was  deemed  to 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  it  was  understood 

The  comnussion  is  scheduled  to  meet  once 
more  to  review  Its  selection  and  other  rec- 
ommendBtlons  before  reporting  to  the  Pres- 
ident.  It  was  charged  with  studying  the 
canal  question  In  relation  to  defense,  foreign 
relations,  shipping.  flnanc«s  and  engineering. 

The  panel's  recommendations  as  to  who 
should  build,  own.  operate  and  be  allowed 
to  use  the  canal  could  not  be  determined. 
Over  the  years,  a  variety  of  suggestions  rang- 
ing from  strict  United  SUtes  control  to  total 
Internationalization  have  been  made. 

President  Nixon  would  l\ave  to  agree  on  the 
selection  and  then  obtain  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  appropriations  before  construction 
could  start.  The  commission  wilt  estimate 
cosu  of  the  new  canal  at  between  «3-billion 
and  t3.5-blllton. 

canal  ovTRBranrNED 

Just  when  construction  would  begin  would 
be  determined  by  Presidential  and  Congres- 
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■lonml  acUoQ.  The  present  canal,  ovtibxa- 
dcned  by  trafllc  and  unusable  by  tbe  world's 
largest  tankera.  la  expected  to  become  ob- 
solete around  the  year  3000. 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  the  Pezm- 
sylvama  Democrat  who  has  made  a  specialty 
of  Panama  Canal  Zone  Isauea.  expressed  Im- 
mediate and  Tlgorous  oppostuon  to  the  com- 
mission's reported  selection.  Mr.  Plood, 
reached  In  WUkes  Barre  by  telephone,  said 
"there  was  never  any  doubt  that  when  the 
eommtidon  amshed  that  would  be  their 
conclualon.** 

He  oontended  that  the  commission  had 
"wasted  bags  of  money"  surveying  areas  It 
knew  could  not  be  used  tor  the  new  canal. 
He  has  long  been  an  advocate  at  enlarging 
and  Improving  the  present  canal. 

Mr  Flood  said  that  he  and  his  supporters 
would  oppoee  senatorial  approval  of  the 
treaty  with  Panama  that  would  be  necessary 
before  construction  could  start.  He  said  also 
that  any  move  to  dispose  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone  would  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
House  and  he  promised  strong  opposition 
there. 

The  United  States  has  been  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate a  set  of  new  treaties  with  Panama  to 
eorer  defense,  the  building  of  a  new  eanal 
MM  dllposal  of  the  present  canal. 
TRasiM  siu]i.ak 
The  proposed  route  tor  the  new  canal  runs 
through  terrain  similar  to  that  through 
which  the  present  canal  runs.  To  excavate 
a  sea-level  canal  would  require  cuu  down 
to  800  feet  In  some  places,  compared  with 
600-foot   cuu   In   sections   of    the   existing 

The  sources  .said  that  controlling  the  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific  tidea  on  either  end  of  the 
canal  waa  technically  feasible.  But  they  said 
the  conunlMlon  did  not  have  enough  knowl- 
edge to  estimate  whether  the  ecological  bal- 
ance In  the  two  oceans  would  be  upset  bv 
the  aea-level  canal. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  In  exis- 
tence six  years,  spent  •31.4-mllllon  of  Its  124 
muilon  appropriation.  In  addition  to  Mr 
Anderson,  the  members  are  Robert  O  Storey 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Legal  PVjunda- 
tlon  In  Dallas,  Milton  8  Elsenhower,  preal- 
dent-emerttus  of  Johns  Hopkins  University- 
Z2^  OM^Kenneth  E  Fields,  a  retired  Army 
«Bcer  Of  Greenwich,  Oonn.,  and  Raymond  A. 
aui,  a  consulting  engineer  In  San  Frandaco 
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A  second  Cana]  Zone  canal  would  Intersect 
the  present  canal  several  times,  and  since 
the  new  canal  would  be  a  sea  level  canal  It 
would  mean  that  the  lake  which  makes  up 
the  heart  of  the  present  canal  would  have  to 
be  drained.  The  lake  stands  SS  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  main  disadvantage  to  a  canal  outside 
the  Canai  Zone  Is  that  It  would  run  through 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  raising  questions  ot 
ownership,  royalty  payments,  constmcaon 
delays  motivated  by  politics  and  even  dis- 
ruptive riots  like  those  that  rocked  Panama 
In  1M4. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  a  sea  level 
canal  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  where  It 
Is  built. 

A  aea  level  canal  means  mixing  the  waters 
ot  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  In  a  locaUon  where 
they  have  never  been  mixed  before,  which 
raises  scientific  questions  that  are  certain  to 
rage  on  long  after  such  a  canal  Is  built 

Some  scientists  feel  that  a  sea  level  canal 
means  certain  death  for  many  marine  epeclea 
In  both  oceans,  either  from  unfamiliar 
predators  who  make  their  way  from  the  other 
ocean  or  from  sudden  temperature  changes 
that  result  from  a  mixing  of  the  colder  Paclllo 
with  the  warmer  Atlantic. 

The  presidential  panel  studying  a  second 
canal  haa  looked  Into  this  question  and 
claims  It  Is  not  half  aa  aerlous  as  mam 
sctentuts  make  It  sound. 

"The  Batelle  Memorial  Institute  has  evalu- 
ated these  dangers, "  a  source  close  to  the 
commission  said,  'and  has  found  no  direct 
evidence  that  a  sea  level  canal  might  harm 
marine  lite  -  *      """" 

Despite  all  the  obsUcles.  the  commission  Is 
understood  to  feel  that  a  second  canal  must 
be  built  to  accommodate  the  growing  num- 
bers Dt  large  ships  In  the  world's  merchant 
fieets  and  In  our  own  navy. 

The  present  canal  cannot  handle  shine 
larger  than  65.000  tons,  which  means  It  can- 
not aMommodate  most  ot  the  superUnkers 
being  built  today.  The  present  canal  la  also 
unable  to  take  on  the  large  U.S.  aircraft 
carriers,  whose  decks  are  too  wide  tor  the 
canal  s  system  of  locks. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14.  1070] 
BnniT  SkiH  Oaooro  2d  PsNaua  Caivsi. 
(By  Thomas  OTooIe) 
-A^'"*'"''*""  presidential  panel  Is  ei- 
PKted  to  recommend  that  the  nation 
construct  a  new  canal  acron  the  trthmua  of 
Panama  to  carry  shipping  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans. 

B,,"!^ /"*'""'"''•'"'''  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  which  waa  appointed  by 

the  feasibility  of  a  second  Panama  canal  will 
pass  on  to  President  Nixon  on  Dec  1  Its 
recommendation  that  the  nation  sp^d  K 
billion  constructing  a  sea  level  Atlantlc-to- 

shipping  by  the  year  1990. 

While  commission  offlclala  refused  to 
comment  on  their  recommendations.  It  is 
^^T^  "1!"  "'"  '"'"  "«  Pwaident  the 
^J^=  constructing  a  second  canal  Inside 
tne  na.-ownea  Panama  Canal  Zone  or  lust 
outside  tbe  C«ial  Zone  through  land  ^Id  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  ^ 

Each  option  has  sizable  disadvantages  to  It 
.hough  both  would  require  spendUug  the 
!^?V„"?f,  "-J  ""^  »lm<»t  Identlil  n, 
M^  dSp         "*■  *"  '•"  '""'  ■"" 

^^„?^i  -Sf!!  "  '""  "  """■>"  "<!•"«  the 
wntnal  dettroctlon  of  the  present  Panama 


HON.  WARREN  E.  HEARNES,  GOVER- 
NOR OF  MISSOURI.  PLACKD  CAM- 
PAIGW  ISSUES  IN  PROPER  PER- 
SPECTIVE 


'Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tbis  point  in  the  Ricobd  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nitoois.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  the  past  campaign  the  American 
people  were  bombarded  with  rhetoric 
about  what  has  been  labeled  the  social 
issue,  patriotism,  and  law  and  order  Por- 
timately.  there  were  pubUc  officeholders 
who  attempted  to  put  the  issues  in  proper 
perspecUve;  one  of  whom  I  had  the  priv- 
Uege  of  hearing  at  an  October  22  testi- 
monial dinner  for  Dllnois  State  Senator 
William  Lyons  at  Litchfield,  m  The 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  the  Hon- 
orable Warren  E.  Heames,  Oovemor  of 
Missouri. 

As  CJovemor  Bearnes  eloquently 
noted: 

I  do  not  beUeve  th*t  patriotism,  or  oppo- 
sition to  violence.  Is  divided  along  party 
unea.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  wm  follow 
any  political  leader  who  tries  to  divide  them 
In  that  manner. 

His  prophecy  Indeed  proved  correct  as 
the  election  returns  came  In.  The  Amer- 
ican people  exercised  the  sound  Judg- 
ment that  some  politicians  had  callously 
written  off. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  colleaeues,  I  in- 
clude Governor  Hearnes'  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord.  After  reading  It.  I 
am  confident  many  people  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  may  well  see  Governor 
Heames  in  a  national  political  office 

The  address  follows : 
Addkxss  or  QoveaNoa  WaaazN  E.  Hxabkes 
With  the  approach  of  the  November  elec- 
tion. It  seems  one  of  the  developments  I  had 
looked  forward  to  with  great  anticipation  is 
now  not  very  likely  to  occur.  Perhaps  I  am 
old  fashioned  In  my  political  i)eUeIs,  but  I 
had  hoped  for  a  serious  national  discussion 
ot  our  country's  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lem—the condition  ot  the  economy, 

Tes,  before  you  ask  the  question,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  lite  and  death  nature  ot 
an  Impreaslve  list  of  social  Issues  Including 
poverty  and  poUutlon  of  the  environment 
But  I  also  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
solutions  being  discussed  for  those  prob- 
lems carry  a  large  price  tag.  And  there  te  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  firat  priority 
must  be  assigned  to  saving  our  national  econ- 
omy if  we  Intend  to  do  anything  about  other 
problems. 

I>urlng  this  campaign.  I  had  hoped  to  hear 
aome  answers  from  the  political  party  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  They  are  the  ones 
who  control  the  executive  branch  ot  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  they  should  answer 
for  the  combined  Infiatlon,  recesalon  and 
unemployment  now  sweeping  the  country 

Personally.  I  would  like  to  hear  their 
comments  concerning  the  present  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  and  one-halt  percent.  I  would 
Uke  to  hear  their  reaction  to  the  forecasts 
of  economic  experts  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  federal  government  who  say  the  unem- 
ployment rate  wui  reach  six  percent  by  next 
summer.  And  I  know  their  answers  would  be 
of  Interest  to  the  two  million  people  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  smce  the  NUon  admin- 
istration took  office. 

The  Vice  President,  however,  la  taking  a 
dllTerent  apprf>ach  on  the  campaign  trail.  He 
chooses  to  Ignore  the  economic  plight  for 
which  the  administration  Is  responsible.  In- 
stead of  answering  to  the  people  for  economic 
blunders,  he  haa  chosen  the  theme  of  violent 
revolution  and  la  attempting  to  blame  It  on 
the  Democratic  Party.  Regrettably,  the 
White  House  baa  stooped  to  echo  his  poal- 
tlon. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  their  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  economy,  these  Re- 
publican leaders  have  attacked  everyone  else 
and  tried  to  picture  themselves  aa  the  only 
true,  patriotic  Americana.  This  haa  all  tbe 
earmarks  of  a  smear  campaign. 

I  do  not  believe  that  patriotism,  or  opposi- 
tion to  violence.  Is  divided  along  party  Unes. 
I  do  not  believe  the  people  will  touow  any 
political  leader  who  tries  to  divide  them  In 
that  manner.  Membera  of  both  major  po- 
litical parties  stand  together  In  their  love 
for  our  country  and  their  determination  to 
Improve  It  through  lawful  means. 

Torught,  then,  let  ua  look  at  the  Lsaue  of 
order  versus  chaos  not  from  the  Vice  Preal- 
denfa  viewpoint  of  dlvislvenesa,  but  from  the 
only  basis  on  which  this  Issue  can  be  ana- 
lyzed— that  of  Americans  united. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote,  -The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the 
Btormy  present."* 

He  waa  writing  about  events  now  a  century 
removed— a  conflict  ot  Ideas  and  deep-rooted 
beliefs  which  created  a  situation  that  obvi- 
ously could  not  endure  tor  long  As  President 
of  this  nation,  and  charged  with  keeping  it 
"Indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  tor  au ■• 
he  fulfilled  his  oath  of  olTlce  and  resisted  even 
to  the  degree  of  facing  our  country's  only 
civil  war. 

In  resisting  eltorts  to  forever  divide  these 
United  Statea  through  violent  disobedience 
of  a  government  entrusted  to  taster  freedom 
aa  well  as  law  and  order.  Abraham  Lincoln 
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and  his  coatamporarles  strengthened  &U 
levels  of  government.  For  more  tb&n  a  cen- 
tury— and  let  ua  hope  many  centurlea  to 
come — Americans  have  benefitted  because 
thi8  democracy  proved  Its  own  ability  to  sur- 
vive threats  from  within  as  well  as  without. 
One  of  the  greatest  legacies  each  genera- 
tion can  provide  those  tnat  follow  1&  a  free- 
dom to  accept  or  reject  the  democracy  so. 
many  have  sought  to  preser%-e  and  encourage. 
It  Is  a  governmental  system  designed  to  allow 
cltlsens  to  seek  their  own  fulfillment  within 
duly  constituted,  and  agreed  upon,  restric- 
tions and  protections  necessary  to  save  it 
from  the  self-defeating  status  of  a  social 
Jungle. 

As  Americans  of  each  generation  look  for 
better  and  more  enlightened  avenues  toward 
personal  fulfillment,  they  also  contribute  to 
their  democracy's  continuation.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  this  nation's 
strength  through  Its  democracy  is  Its  ability 
to  allow  for  weakness,  but  this  requires  Intel- 
ligent dialogues,  debates  and  unrelenting 
self -appraisal. 

At  limes,  our  citizens  have  reflected  tend- 
encies evident  throughout  all  centuries — a 
tendency  to  recognize  and  claim  their  own 
rights,  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  or 
Infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others.  True 
liberty  cannot  exist  in  this  fashion,  because 
true  liberty  Is  a  product  or  sincere  and  effec- 
tive recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  is  logical  that  some  segments  of  our 
population,  inflamed  over  personal  griev- 
ances or  tbe  desire  for  more  rapid  social 
change,  should  become  resentful.  It  is  logical 
that  some  of  them  find  words  of  flery  prom- 
ise attractive  aa  final  resolutions  to  their 
problems.  Logic  Is  cast  to  the  winds,  how- 
ever, when  they  follow  leaders  who  promise 
intellectual  ism  through  the  closing  of  col- 
leges; Justice  through  the  release  of  accused 
murderers;  peace  through  the  bombing  of 
buildings;  and  freedom  through  the  kid- 
napping and  killing  of  public  officials. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  know  that  some- 
how we  must  find  proper  antidotes  to  social 
Ills  such  as  poverty  and  unemployment — 
Just  as  surely  as  we  press  our  search  for 
medical  solutions  to  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases. With  medicine  we  realise  more  money 
and  more  research  must  be  combined  with  a 
third  Ingredient — the  frustrating  passage  of 
time. 

We  must  come  to  the  same  logical  real- 
ization concerning  social  change.  We  will 
not  clear  sway  poverty  tomorrow  morning 
through  a  magic  formula,  and  certainly  not 
through  vioIeiu».  Revolutionary  action  will 
at  lx^st  slow  down  the  process  of  curing  pov- 
erty and  at  worst  will  put  a  complete  stop 
to  It.  More  atudy.  more  enlightened  and 
practical  legislation,  more  years  of  an  ex- 
panding economy — these  are  some  of  the  In- 
gredlenu  for  a  successful  attack  upon  this 
quiet  and  deadening  plague  gnawing  at  our 
greatness. 

Until  this  attack  results  In  poverty's  un- 
conditional surrender,  we  know  hunger,  aa 
well  as  damages  to  human  dignity  and  well- 
being,  wm  conUnue  In  many  places  through- 
out this  nation. 

Let  those  of  ua  who  believe  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  admit  its  processes  move  more 
slowly  than  a  dictator's  decree.  And  let  others 
admit  that  a  fire  bomb  does  not  destroy 
the  root  of  whatever  grievance  they  claim- 
but  does  destroy  public  willingness  to  work 
for  the  correction  of  grievances. 

We  must  continue  our  search  within  a 
democratic  structure  for  opportunities — not 
guarantees.  These  opportunities  should  pro- 
vide every  American  with  adequate  shelter, 
food  and  other  basic  neceeslUes  for  living— 
and  fringe  benellts  of  ^Irltual  and  physical 
f  uinUment  BB  weU. 


We  must  remain  steadfast  in  our  hopes 
and  our  prayers  that  logic  wUl  prevail  and 
those  pushing  hardest  for  social  change  will 
reallise  that  the  sometimes  slow  pace  of 
democracy  still  affords  the  best  opportunity. 
If  our  prayers  are  not  an.<iwered,  every  meas- 
ure within  our  power  will  be  taken  to  quick- 
ly and  effectively  quell  any  dl.sorder.  because 
we  have  no  alternative. 

As  surely  as  Abraham  Lincoln  recognized 
the  tragic  consequences  of  his  Presidential 
oath  a  century  ago.  others  In  poeltlons  of 
duly  determined  authority  today  know  there 
can  t>e  no  acceptable  dissent  ouuide  obvious 
channels  of  law  and  order. 

Violent  revolution  transcends  any  plausi- 
ble label  of  Justifiable  grievance,  because 
widespread  tolerance  of  lawlessness  denies 
understanding  or  faith  in  our  democratic 
processes.  These  processes  are  not  infallible, 
but  they  do  aUow  more  unfettered  criticism 
and  opposition  to  elected  leaders  than  any 
government  yet  devised  on  this  earth. 

When  radicals  attempt  to  enforce  their 
views  through  violence,  the  privilege  of  dis- 
sent becomes  anarchy  and  it  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  democratic  constitution  which 
guarantees  It.  None  of  tu  can  be  allowed  to 
take  at  gunpoint  or  through  intimidation 
what  we  lack  or  what  we  covet. 

If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
citizens,  we  must  also  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities Which  make  that  freedom  possi- 
ble— sometimes  we  must  even  accept  the 
fact  that  these  responsibilities  Include  of- 
fering an  attentive  ear  to  those  whom  we 
oppose,  "nils  nation  Is  not  composed  ot  200 
milhon  human  islands.  We  are  a  vast  and 
Intcr-related  community,  and  certainly  no 
responsible  citizen  of  that  community  con- 
dones destruction  of  lives  and  property. 

Equally,  this  principle  applies  to  any  un- 
thinking persons  who  might  attempt  re- 
venge upon  those  with  whom  they  disagree 
or  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
radical  leaders.  This  cannot  be  allowed  be- 
cause we  all  must  be  assured  adequate  pro- 
tection under  law  and  order.  I  must  answer 
in  the  aame  fashion  as  each  of  you  to  this 
system  of  protection  for  our  physical  wel- 
fare. Law  and  order  can  never  be  a  one-way 
street,  I  cannot  bend  It  to  my  own  pur- 
poses, or  flout  It,  and  neither  must  anyone 
else  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

No  responsible  person  In  this  nation  can 
be  a  partner  In  the  dlssoluuon  of  our  moral 
strength  or  forget  that  in  any  civilization 
murder  Is  murder,  arson  is  arson  and  steal- 
ing Is  stealing — regardless  of  real  or  alleged 
reasons  given  for  them.  We  cannot  exist  In 
chaos  because  It  Is  weakening  and  debilitat- 
ing to  any  society  founded  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  progress. 

No  Individual  or  group — regardless  of  their 
cause— can  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  cbaoe. 
Defiance  of  accepted  and  recognized  laws 
only  breeds  suffering,  terror  and  tragedy. 

Our  democracy  and  the  citizen  family  It 
governs  can  be  improved  by  orderly  change. 
Never  can  It  be  made  better  and  stronger 
by  senseless  violence  and  destruction. 

These,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  believe.  We  may  strongly 
oppose  Republican  leaders  for  what  they 
have  done  to  our  economy,  and  they  may 
oppose  Democrats  on  other  issues,  but  on  the 
crucial  matter  of  building  a  better  nation 
within  the  law  we  stand  as  one. 

I  believe  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Republican, 
gave  us  guidance  along  those  lines  a  century 
ago  which  literally  determined  the  fate  ol 
the  nation.  And  I  believe  another  man  from 
Illinois,  a  Democrat,  gave  us  inaplratlon  and 
leadership  on  the  same  topic  in  this  century. 
I  know  all  Americans  look  forward  to  the 
time  forecast  by  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson, 
the  father  of  your  distinguished  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  who  envisioned 


a  day  when  "no  man  rattles  a  saber  and  no 
mnn  drags  a  chain." 


THE  AMERICAN  BANKER  URGES 
THE  BANKING  COMMIJNITY  TO 
FACE  THE  FACTS 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Banker,  a  dally  publication  that 
eoes  primarily  to  the  banking  industry, 
has  some  good  advice  for  the  big  banks 
concerning  last  week's  excellent  televi- 
sion show.  "The  Banks  and  the  Poor." 

In  an  editorial  on  Monday,  November 
16,  the  American  Banker  warns  the  big 
banks,  the  "public  is  coming  to  care  more 
and  more  about  what  banks  are  doing 
to  help  solve  its  problems,  much  more 
than  ever  before." 

The  American  Banker  goes  on  to  tell 
the  banking  industry  that  it  should  "ac- 
cept the  challenge  head  on."  The  edito- 
rial further  states : 

This  involves  a  willingness  to  sUto  their 
own  case  with  candor  and  vigor,  to  say  what 
is  t>elng  done,  what  the  objectives  are,  and 
what  the  difficulties  are  along  the  way,  and 
to  be  willing  to  argue  the  merlta  of  the 
course  with  those  who  wUl  be  most  affected 
by  Its  outcome.  It  Involves  alao  a  allling- 
nesfi  to  hear  out  in  full  the  hopes  and  gripes 
of  those  tbe  banks  are  seeking  ultimately 
to  serve,  and  even  to  be  held  up  for  criticism 
by  observers  who  are  not  Impartial. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  long 
sought  this  kind  of  candor  from  the 
banks.  In  most  cases,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived it.  Time  after  time,  the  big  banks 
have  dodged  inquiries  from  the  Con- 
gress and  have  attempted  to  block  even 
the  most  basic  studies  of  banking  prac- 
tices. On  some  occasions,  the  banks  have 
failed  to  put  in  public  appearances  on 
Important  banking  legislation  at  the 
same  time  that  their  lobbyists  were  hard 
at  work  beliind  the  scenes. 

Both  the  public  and  the  banks  would 
benefit  from  an  open  and  free  discussion 
of  the  financial  issues  l>efore  the  Nation. 
Such  a  discussion,  however,  must  mean 
a  full  revelation  from  the  bi^  banks;  the 
public  and  the  Congi-ess  are  not  wllUng 
to  accept  the  public  relations  band-outs 
aa  the  final  word  on  what  the  banks  are 
doing. 

The  NET  show.  "Banks  and  the  Poor." 
has  hopefully  opened  a  new  chaimel  of 
communication  on  these  vital  issues.  I 
commend  the  American  Banker  for  Its 
forthright  editorial  on  the  issues  raised 
by  this  television  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  editorial. 

TOUCH     OaiENTATlON     COUSSC 

Bankers  on  the  whole  did  not  like  the  way 
they  were  treated  on  the  recent  National 
Educational  Television  broadcast  "Banks  and 
the  Poor."  But  they  still  can  le&m  some  im- 
portant lessons  Irom  the  whole  tmpleasant 
experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  generalities, 
which  became  sharply  focused  Into  a  specific 
example  by  this  episode.  Is  that  the  more  an 
Institution  is  Involved  with  the  public,  the 
more  vulnerable  it  la  to  criticism.  This  does 
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not  mean,  of  courw.  that  exposure  should 
be  Umlted,  but  rather  that  a  tougher  hide 
and  more  resilient  spirit  Is  required  than  In 
more  private  affairs. 

Given  the  fact  that  banks  are  committed. 
both  by  their  own  determination  and  by  the 
force  of  events  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  to  increasing  Involvement  In  pubuc 
affairs,  then  the  broad  lesson  taught  by  the 
NET  experience  may  be  considered  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  freshman  orienta- 
tion course,  preparatory  for  much  more  rig- 
orous exercises  to  come. 

For  the  public  Is  coming  to  care  more  and 
more  about  what  banXs  are  doing  to  help 
solve  its  problems,  much  more  than  ever 
before.  The  banks  simultaneously  are  mak- 
ing much  greater  efforts  In  these  areas  than 
ever.  But  both  sides  are  new  at  it. 

The  public  Is  not  clear  about  Just  what  it 
wants  from  the  banks,  does  not  know  exact- 
ly what  the  banks  can  do  to  deal  with  vari- 
ooa  problems,  and  does  not  care  very  much 
about  the  heavy  constraints  placed  upon 
b.-uik  activity  by  both  civil  law  and  InsUtu- 
tional  prudence.  Public  judgment,  to  a  great 
extent,  starts  with  the  sight  of  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  a 
great  many  obvious  ways  in  which  it  could 
be  used.  AU  too  often  it  stops  there  toe. 

The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  for  all  their 
goodwill,  are  groping  into  areas  where  they 
have  not  ventured  before,  and  are  being 
asked  to  go  even  farther.  They  are  bound  to 
make  mistakes,  and  are  bound  to  be  ag- 
grieved when  they  are  charged  with  these 
mistakes  in  loud.  Intemperate,  sometimes 
even  unfair  terms,  right  out  m  front  or  the 
public  that  they  are  trying  to  help. 

But  there  Is  no  point  in  avoiding  It  or 
even  reseoting  it,  unless  the  banks  want  to 
chuck  the  whole  effort  and  give  up  any  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  shifting  and  Intensifying 
demands  of  the  public  they  serve  And  hard- 
ly anybody  m  the  banking  business  wanu 
to  do  that. 

On  the  contrary,  the  industry  has  made  an 
Impressive  commitment  to  change,  and  spe- 
elflcally  to  grapple  with  those  of  the  myriad 
problems  which  beset  society  in  the  United 
States  today  for  which  It  possesses  special 
skills.  The  chauenge  u  to  adapt  those  sklUs 
to  the  modern,  expanded,  more  public  ver- 
sions of  those  old  problems. 

One  of  the  great  ways  to  accomplish  adap- 
tation Is  to  become  engaged— to  accept  the 
challenges  head-on.  to  become  experienced 
in  the  new.  rougher  forms  of  communica- 
tion. This  Involves  a  willingness  to  state 
their  own  case  with  candor  and  vigor  to  say 
What  Is  being  done,  what  the  objectives  are 
and  what  the  difficulties  are  along  the  war 
and  to  be  willing  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
course  with  those  who  will  be  most  affected 
by  Its  outcome.  It  involves  also  a  wiUlng- 
nras  to  hear  out  in  full  the  hopes  a£d 
gripes  of  Chose  the  banks  are  seeking  ulti- 
mate y  to  serve,  and  even  to  be  held  up  for 
crttlclsm  by  obMrvers  who  are  not  Impar- 

Thla  all  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a 
more  perceptive  discernment  of  the  vital 
element  in  any  issue,  provided  bankers  do  not 
lee  themselves  be  distracted  by  peripheral 
unpleasantness.  l^npnerai 

,..'.' ,.''.,?.°'','"'*"''"'"  ">•'  OahlKrs  do  not 
reusn  this  form  of  hard  contact:  but  it  they 
are  to  achieve  the  goau  they  have  set  for 
themselve.  as  an  industry,  as  Institutions 
and  as  Individuals,  they  wiu  have  to  learn 

wnT  .^J*"^  "■°"'  "■  '^'  *"«  "OJustnient 
wui  come  when  they  can  learn  not  to  re- 
ject It  as  improper,  but  as  an  expression 
however  crude,  of  need,  for  which  hanks 
are  being  sought  for  constructive  response 

r,^„M°°*  "r^-  "">  ^loS"'  c»u  be  emi- 
nently worthwhile. 

.h^J"  f  ""  "^  program  has  brought  that 

realUed  It  before,  then  it  win  have  been  • 
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useful  experience,  albeit  not  a  pleasant  one 
and  perhaps  more  effecUvely  educational 
than  its  producers  anticipated. 


A  REPLY  TO  A  PERSONAL  ATTACK 

<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  Member  of  tills  House  made  a  personal 
attack  against  me.  apparently  out  of 
pique  for  having  been  linked  with  banks 
in  various  newsstories. 

It  saddens  me  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  would  feel  it  proper  and  necessary 
to  stoop  to  personal  attacks  on  a  col- 
league. Such  tactics  only  reflect  on  the 
Member  making  the  attack  and  upon 
the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  learned  of  the  personal  attack  on  me 
some  hours  after  it  was  deUvered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  immediately  com- 
municated with  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wn-LUMs)  and  I 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  let- 


COKCXEas  or  thi  nNrrio  States, 

Hoosi  o»  Rn-axscMTaTivcs, 
Washington.  DC,  Novembtr  tt  1970 
Hon.  IdwaxNci  O.  Woj-mms 
House  o/  Bepreaentativm, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

pxaa  Ma.  VfitmsM:  your  floor  speech 
attacking  me   has  Just   been  called   to  my 

^Si  ."■  J  f,'*'"  ^*"'y  """  'oo  <"<•  not 
see  tit  to  foUow  normal  House  courtesy  In 
notifying  me  that  you  planned  a  personal 
attack  on  another  Member.  However,  the 
lack  of  courtesy  la  not  the  issue 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  flungs  of 
campaign  expenditures  of  various  poUtlcal 
fund-raising  committees  are  required  bv 
law,  and  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  appripn- 
ate  olBdal  of  such  committees.  Ukewlse  I 
hope  you  are  aware  that  these  records  are 
open  to  public  scrutiny  and  that  the  various 
newspaper  reporters  are  free  to-avall  them- 
selves of  thU  information  at  any  Ume 

Before  you  made  your  speech,  I  an^  sure 
you  were  fully  aware  that  Wright  Patman 
K^J'.^S'*"'  n°«'"°B  to  <lo  with  the  nunga 
by  BANKPac  or  any  other  fund-raising  coin- 
mlttee.  Ukewlse.  you  are  aware  that  I  have 

^Jl^f"  °'"  "*""  '"y  "<""  ■"»<"«  might 
report  from  the  official  records  on  file  «^h 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  not  overly  concerned  about  your  charues 
111  this  area  because  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
with  even  a  modicum  of  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  press  would  dismiss  your  statements 
Your  statements  about  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigation  are.  to  put  It  mllmv 
puzzling  On  October  26. 1  wrote  the  Attorney 
General  a  detailed  letter  urging  that  he  take 
a  look  at  various  fund-raising  acUvlties  be- 
ing carried  on  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  commercial  banking  Industry.  BANK- 
Pac was  mentioned  along  with  a  number  of 
other  fund-raising  activities  being  carried 
r'^.X^J^  industry.  The  filings  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  about 
m^rt  'f,V  £°"P""°.  "•«  »PParently  not 
Bled  until  Saturday,  October  31.  When  I 
wrote  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
L^mh^^  knowledge  whether  you  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee  had  received  con- 
tnbutlons  from  any  of  these  group* 

However.  If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
JusUce  Department  Investigation,  It  may 
Sf^Jfii  .  f^'^IT  S"""  'u"ber  statements 
directly  to  that  department.  I  am  In  receipt 
or  a  letter,  dated  November  9,  from  Mr.  will 


Wilson,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal 
Division,  who  states: 

"Some  of  the  material  referred  to  m  your 
letter  had  already  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  ..." 

In  short,  Mr.  WllUams.  with  or  without 
my  letter.  It  u  apparent  that  the  Justice 
Department  Is  pursuing  an  investigation  of 
such  fund-raising  activities. 

I  am  certain  that  you  are  not  serious  when 
you  indicate  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  not  refer  possible  law  violations  to 
the  Justice  Department.  In  fact,  the  with- 
holding of  such  information  would  In  itself 
be  a  violation  of  the  statutes. 

Your  statement  says  that  you  have  received 
assurances  from  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation concerning  the  activities  of  BANK- 
Pac. I  find  this  information  most  significant 
since  It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
.hf;  ,'.  K  *™'  *"  *™"  "ngths  to  indicate 
that  It  has  no  control  over  or  knowledge  of 
the  specific  pollUcal  activities  of  BANK- 
Pac. Any  information  that  you  have  In 
this  area  might  be  quite  helpful  to  further 
investigations. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  fully 
understand  your  concern  if  for  some  reason 
your  name  has  been  falsely  listed  In  the 
records.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  appropri- 
ate steps  that  could  be  taken  to  clarify  your 
^iJ°.°K  ".".'J.  ""  '""  '"•'  y°"  ""  "b""- 
Wn^t'^Atm^.  "  ""  ""  «=P"'«"'""y  o' 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 


DEFEAT  THE  ROLE  ON  THE  TRADE 
BILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
when  the  House  considers  the  rule  on 
the  trade  bill.  I  hope  that  the  House  wiU 
vote  down  the  previous  question  The 
trade  bill  in  its  present  form  Is  toUlly 
unacceptable  and  Is  a  hodgepodge  of 
mischief.  It  should  be  defeated. 

Today,  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
made  the  foUowing  statement  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  to  me: 

^H*."™'"  "'"  °'  "'O  "  "<"«  'ban  the 
Tariff  increase  of  1830  that  launched  a  Trade 
War  and  led  to  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
European  countries.  Though  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act  still  permitted  competlUon  be- 
tween Importers,  the  Quota  bill  of  ID70  would 
automatically  end  competition  between  im- 
porters and  result  In  higher  prices  to  the 
consiuner.  It  would  lead  to  retaliation  on 
Imports  from  America  by  other  countries  and 
check  the  normal  How  of  our  goods  abroad 

The  men  opposing  this  Quota  bill  are  dolni 
this  In  the  best  Interesu  of  the  country  and 
the  American  consumer  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent price  increases  by  domestic  monopollci 
and  quasl-monopolies. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  think  long  and 
hard  before  enacting  any  form  of  restrictive 
trade  legislation.  The  present  bill  must  be 
defeated. 

Senator  Douglas  is  one  of  17  surviving 
signers  of  a  peUUon  by  1,028  economists 
to  President  Hoover  in  1930  urging  that 
he  veto  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  Hoover 
did  not  and  international  trade  through- 
out the  world  was  severely  damaged,  con- 
tributing to  a  deepening  depression  and 
the  insUbility  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies. 

Senator  Douglas  helped  draft  a  warn- 
ing about  the  present  quota  bill,  sched- 
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uled  to  come  before  the  House  tomorrow. 
This  warning  and  protest,  released  Sep- 
tember 18.  was  signed  by  over  4.500  pro- 
fessional economists  from  every  State  In 
the  Union. 

With  Senator  Douglas,  I  urge  that  we 
defeat  the  rule  and  the  bill  and  make  a 
new  start  on  trade  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress, 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

I  Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
production  of  plastics  and  resins.  In  1968 
production  was  6.689.900  metric  tons  for 
the  United  States  compared  to  3.413,100 
for  Japan  and  3,256,000  for  West 
Germany. 

LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  TiACDi  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  remainder 
of  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  BUTHiK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  olBclal 
business. 

Mrs.  Bansek  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Esblxmah),  for  5  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ca/FEHY),  to  revise  and 
extend  theU-  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HaifiLTON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  liiinutes,  today. 

Mr.  ■  LowENSTEiH,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fascell  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  SisK  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  Hil.  13978. 

Mr.  Hahhxrschmidt,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  during  general  debate 
onHJl.  19519. 

Mr.  Atres.  Immediately  preceding  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin  in 
general  debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  DiHGELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Perkins),   to  extend  his  remarks  Im- 


mediately preceding  the  rising  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  with  the  re- 
marks made  duiing  debate  on  H.R. 
19519. 

Don  H.  Clacsen  during  his  remarks  on 
an.  19519  of  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EsHLEMAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dehney. 

Mr.  SciniiTz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wkitkhorst. 

Mr.  Wymah  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Asubrook. 

Mr.  Bboyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Debwinski  in  four  instances, 

Mrs.  DWYER  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  RsiD  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalch  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CarrERYl  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  LowENsTEiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiHGCLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Cabell  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  COHELAN  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DcLsKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fbascr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IbliNisR. 

Mr.  Hanha  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Teaoue  of  Texas  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiHO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECocH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MtjRPHY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  November  18,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE 
The  oath  of  office  reijulred  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 


the  act  of  May  13. 1884  (33  Stat.  32)  (U.S. 
title  5,  sec.  3331 ) .  to  be  administered  to 
Members  and  Delegates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  text  of  which  is  car- 
ried in  section  1757  of  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  being  as  follows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic:  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  resenation 
or  purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Memtwrs  of  the  91st  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  412  of  the 
80th  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C..  UUe  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18.  1948:  Charles 
J.  Carney.  19th  District,  Ohio:  George 
W.  Collins.  Sixth  District,  Illinois:  Ed- 
win B.  FoRSYTHE.  Sixth  District,  New 
Jersey:  Robert  H.  Steele,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Connecticut:  and  John  Ware, 
Ninth  District,  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2544.  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legl.sla- 
tlve  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  donate  a  surplus 
flretruck  to  the  borough  of  New  Shrewsbury, 
N.J.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7646:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2545.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  5- 
year  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  need 
for  continuing  assistance  to  Boulder  City. 
Nev..  for  the  cost  of  supplying  water  to  the 
municipality,  pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  the 
Boulder  City  Act  of  1958:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  finding  that 
there  15  a  need  for  a  specific  fiammablllty 
standard  for  children's  sleep  wear,  together 
with  the  proposed  standard  for  such  apparel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3547.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  C.S- 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  piu-suant  to  section 
304(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Secreury  of  Com- 
meree,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  Public  Law  91-614;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  BAarine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resoluUons  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr  KING: 
H.R.  1981*.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  aonuUy  at 
age  eo  or  alter  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  lesft  than  one-half  of  the  individual's  av- 
erafe  monthly  compenaation  for  the  5  yean 
of  highest  earnings:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  FVirelKn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
HJl.  1961B.  A  bm  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's primary  insurance  amount  may  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  hi»  3  years  of  high- 
est earnings  during  the  lO-year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  hia  retirement  or  death; 
to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means 
By  Mr    PATMAN: 
H. J.  Rea   1403.   Joint   resolution   to  provide 
an    additional    temporary   extension   of   the 
Federal  HouRing  Administration's  insurance 
authority;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Banklne  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    TEAOUE  of  ColUomla: 
HJ.  Res.  1404    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
toe  the  erection  of  a  Seabee  memorial:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  hlmiell  ana  Mr 
CoNTCf ; 

H.J.  R«a.  1405.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  Seabee  memorial  In  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  784.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  determine  and  un- 
dertake appropriate  acOons  with  respect  to 
stopping  armed  attacks  on  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  In  International  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

B-  Con.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  resoluuon 
authorizing  the  prlnung  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, the  book  entitled,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment and  How  It  Works:  1001  Questions 
and  Answera";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CallfomU: 
H.R.   19810.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lan 

Uiuo  Le  and  Nga  Thl   Nguyen-Le;   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAI,COTT: 
H.R.  19817,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dan  Quoc 

Dao  and  his  wife.  Loan  Thl  Phung  Dao-  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
BR.  19818.  A  hUl  for  the  relu-f  of  Dzune 

thl  Kim  Tran  and  Nguyet  thl  Tran;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

«32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  OrvlUe 
L.  Cain.  Grass  Valley,  Calif,,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances:  to  the  Committee  on 
tile  Judiciary. 

833.  Also,  petition  of  the  General  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  relative  to  Imports  of 
women's  and  children's  apparel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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THE  TRANSITION  PROM  WAR  TO 
PEACE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  great  appreciation  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird,  a  long-time,  out- 
sunding  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
gained  important  new  laurels  as  the  head 
of  a  great  and  essential  branch  of  our 
Oovermnent,  I  take  pleasure  in  present- 
ing for  reprinting  in  the  Concbessional 
RicosB  an  address  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  in  Chicago  on  October  22  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; 

AnoaiSS    BT    THE    HONORABU    MSLVIN    E.    LaI«D 

The  United  States  today  Is  In  transition 
from  an  old  era  to  a  new  era;  America  Is  In 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  our  number 
one  goal— peace— about  the  policies  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  pursuing  to 
achieve  It,  and  about  a  strong  military  as- 
sistance program  as  an  Indispensable  In- 
gredient of  our  strategy  for  peace. 

The  transition  of  our  country  from  war  to 
peace  is  seen  In  the  steady  reduction  or 
American  troop  strength  In  Vietnam;  m  the 
decreasing  American  casualties;  and  In  the 
declining  economic  burden  of  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

Our  country  also  is  In  transition  from  the 
outdated  defense  policy  of  the  past — a  policy 
In  which  we  carried  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den—toward a  new  policy  of  shared 
responsibility. 

Our  country  is  in  transition  from  a  foreign 
policy  of  confrontauon  toward  a  policy  of 
negotiauon. 

These  changes  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations  have  a  most  significant  Impact  on 
our  domestic  affairs,  enabling  ua  to  begin 
also  a  momentous  transition  at  home. 

The  United  States  today  is  In  tiansiuon 
from  a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  A  massive  ahUt  of  manpower  and 
other  productive  resources  is  taking  place. 
The  economy  U  readjusting  itself  from  pro- 


ducUon  tor  what  once  bad  seemed  an  end- 
less war  to  production  for  peace— hopefully 
the  nrst  tuU  generation  of  peace  in  the  aoth 
Century. 

Our  country  is  In  transition,  as  well  from 
a  defense-dominated  federal  budget  to  one 
In  which  spending  for  defense  is  overshad- 
owed by  spending  for  human  resources. 

And,  our  country  is  in  transition  from 
mUltary  forces  obtained  In  large  part 
through  the  draft  toward  military  forces 
composed  increaamgly  of  volunteers.  Our  ob- 
jective Is  to  reach  zero  draft  calls  by  July 
1973.  ' 

The  great  goal  we  are  seeking  through 
these  multiple  transitions  is  peace  for  the 
generation  of  Americans  now  reaching  ma- 
turity—a Just  and  lasting  peace,  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia,  In  the  Middle  East,  peace 
everywhere. 

This  goal  of  general  peace  Is  not  a  Utopian 
dream.  It  Is  not  beyond  our  reach.  It  would 
of  course,  be  Utopian  to  eipect  that  peace 
wm  be  attained  by  a  mlrnculoua  evaporation 
or  the  Ideological  differences  among  nations 
It  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  peace  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  claah  of  national  Interests  or  of  his- 
toric antagonisms 

It  would  be  equally  Utopian  to  expect  that 
the  goal  of  general  peace  can  be  reached  by 
unilateral  disarmament  or  by  blind  trust  In 
the  intentions  of  adversary  nations. 

But  It  U  not  Utopian  to  beUeve  that  man- 
kinds common  Interest  In  avoiding  the  po- 
tential horror  of  future  wars  can  lead  na- 
tions to  choose  other  means  of  resolving 
differences. 

The  strategy  by  which  we  hope  to  realize 
our  goal  of  peace  is  summarized  in  the  three 
pillars  of  President  Nixon  s  FMrelgn  Policy 
for  the  1970'5— partnership,  strength,  and 
a  wliiingnesa  to  negotiate. 

The  cautse  which  the  President  has  chosen 
to  attain  this  goal  Is  the  course  of  shared 
responsibility.  It  is  not  the  path  of  Isola- 
tionism—which  history  has  taught  us,  does 
not  lead  to  peace  in  the  world.  Nor  Is  It  the 
path  of  the  pax  Americana,  which  would 
Impose  on  our  country  the  burden  of  bear- 
ing principal  responslbllty  for  the  safe- 
guarding a  peace  everywhere  in  the  world 
against  all  possible  threats. 

The  Presidents  course  carefully  maintains 
a  level  of  military  strength  adequate  to  meet 
the  threats  to  our  security,  avoiding  trucu- 
lence.  provocation,  or  domination  on  the  one 


hand  and,  avoiding,  on  the  other,  the  weak- 
ness that  invites  aggression. 

The  President's  course  Is  the  path  of  mean- 
ingful negotiation.  It  is  not  the  Inflexible 
intransigence  of  non-negotiable  demands 
nor  is  it  a  mindless  willingness  to  barter  away 
our  rights — or  the  rights  of  any  other  na- 
tion—In order  to  achieve  agreement, 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  problems  and 
the  obstacles  that  Ue  along  the  paths  we 
are  pursuing.  And  I  know  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  reach  our  goal  will  not 
be  unilaterally  settled  by  what  we  alone  do 
or  fall  to  do;  for  peace  U  not  a  gift  that 
any  one  nation  by  Itself  can  bestow  on  the 
world. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  this  willingness  to  negotiate.  We  are 
attempting  to  give  fresh  Impetus  to  the  proc- 
ess of  International  negotiation.  We  do  so 
both  by  using  this  practice  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  our  problems  with  other  nations  and 
also  by  encouraging  negotiation  between 
other  states  to  setUe  problems  In  which  we 
are  not  directly  Involved. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  willingness  to 
negouate  and  to  help  others  In  getting  to 
the  negouating  table— Ui  Vienna.  Helsinki 
Pans,  New  York.  Washington,  and  several 
other  places  around  the  world. 

Of  course.  If  negotiation  u  to  succeed  In 
avoiding  conflict,  the  wllUngness  of  one  dis- 
puting party  to  negoUate  must  be  matched 
by  equal  willingness  on  the  pan  of  other 
parties. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  if  this 
mutual  willingness  to  negotiate  existed  with 
relation  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  hos- 
tilities there  could  be  speedily  brought  to  an 
end  on  terms  that  are  fair  to  all  parties. 

President  Nixon  has  clearly  offered  the  ele- 
ments of  a  Just  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Hia 
proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  Cambodia,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  Hand,  of  course,  has 
so  far  publicly  rejected  this  suggesUon  as  it 
did  the  President's  earUer  proposals  for 
peace. 

I  hope  Americans  always  will  remember 
that  neither  peace  nor  freedom  Is  secure  if 
willingness  to  negoUate  U  not  constantly 
complemented  by  military  strength. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  demon- 
strated again  the  value  of  the  military 
strength  which  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained In  the  Mediterranean.  For  more  than 
20  years,  the  Sixth  Pleet  has  been  In  that 
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sea — visible  evidence  of  the  ability  and  the 
determination  of  our  country  to  deter  ag- 
ression and  to  protect  American  lives.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peaceful  presence 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  has  been  a  powerful  re- 
straining influence  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  any  of  us  to  Icnow  be- 
yond doubt  what  the  situation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  be  today  if  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
had  not  been  present  and  If  steps  had  not 
been  taken  to  augment  It  when  the  threat 
of  a  general  conflagration  suddenly  dark- 
ened the  area.  I  can  report  to  you.  however, 
the  considered  Judgment  of  many  leaders 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  with  whom  I  discussed  this  matter  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  trip  which  I  made 
with  President  Nixon. 

In  Bummary,  some  leaders  believe  that,  if 
the  Sixth  Fleet  had  not  been  there,  there 
would  be  no  ceaaeflre  today  In  the  Middle 
East.  If  It  had  not  been  there  during  the 
turmoil  and  conflict  In  Jordan.  Eome  beUeve 
the  hostages  would  not  today  be  free,  nor 
would  the  hostilities  in  Jordan  have  come  to 
an  end  so  quickly  and  without  deep  involve- 
ment of  other  nations. 

This  episode  graphically  Illustrates  how 
military  power  serves  the  cause  of  peace.  It 
ahows  why  President  Nixon  regards  strength 
as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  a  strategy  of 
peace. 

And  so  I  emphasize  at  every  opportunity 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  a  military 
capability  that  will  constitute  a  credible  de- 
terrent— a  deterrent  to  any  breach  of  the 
peace  that  would  affect  the  security  of  the 
American  people  or  their  vital  interests.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  been  able  to 
cut  back  on  our  military  spending  in  1969 
and  In  1970  largely  as  a  result  of  progress 
In  Vletnamizatlon.  But  I  must  clearly  point 
out  that  the  cuts  we  have  programmed  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  dare  go  In  reducing 
our  military  forces  at  the  present  time.  I 
hope  that  when  Congress  assembles  again 
next  month.  It  will  fund  fully  the  budget  re- 
quests made  by  the  President  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  principle  of 
partnership,  of  shared  responsibility. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  our  friends  and  allies  is  under- 
going transition.  Simply  stated,  responsibility 
which  we  have  long  borne  exclusively — or  In 
major  part — for  peace  and  security  Is  being 
shared  with  other  nations.  Those  nations  are 
assuming  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense. 

This  transition  is  being  accomplished 
with  especially  encouraging  results  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  has  permitted  us  to 
reduce  authorized  American  manpower 
levels  from  the  649 .500  that  existed  when  we 
assumed  office  to  a  new  strength  of  284.000 
by  next  May. 

The  transition  we  are  seeking  to  make  Is 
not  a  simple  one.  We  are  seeking  to  adapt 
U.8.  policy  to  the  realities  of  a  world  in  tran- 
sition and.  through  0.S.  policy,  to  help  guide 
this  changing  world  toward  lasting  peace. 
This  requires  that  many  habits  and  much 
doctrine  developed  over  the  course  of  the  past 
25  years  be  modified.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  transfer 
to  others  a  part  of  the  burden  which  the 
United  States  has  been  carrying  for  that 
long  period  of  time — even  In  the  case  of  na- 
tions which  have  in  full  measure  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  assume  more  of  the  collec- 
tive burden.  The  transfer  must  be  gradual 
and  must  be  so  timed  in  each  of  its  phases 
that  excessive  risks  are  avoided. 

In  many  respects  we  already  are  well  on  the 
way  to  implementation  of  our  new  for- 
eign policy.  Since  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice in  January  1969,  there  have  been  113 
foreign  base  reduction  actlona  and  68  for- 
eign base  closures.  These  actions  alone  have 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  more  than  60,- 
000  clvlUan  and  mUltary  positions  overseas. 

By  next  spring,  under  present  plans,  the 
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total  number  of  American  military  person- 
nel overseas  will  be  at  least  300.000  below  the 
level  stationed  abroad  when  President  NUon 
entered  the  White  House. 

The  reduction  of  American  troop  levels 
and  of  American  bases  abroad  must  not.  of 
course,  leave  a  total  vacuum.  As  we  reduce 
the  American  presence  and  thereby  reduce 
the  risks  to  our  servicemen  and  the  strain 
on  our  economy,  we  also  mvut  be  prepared  to 
increase  reasonably  our  military  assistance  to 
nations  we  expect  to  assume  Increased  mili- 
tary responsibility. 

Many  nations  are  willing  and  able  to 
provide  manpower  for  their  own  defense  but 
lack  the  me:ins  to  convert  It  to  well-trained 
and  properly  equipped  armed  forces.  By  fur- 
nishing the  materiel  and  training  support 
essential  to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  forces,  the  US.  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  and  the  U.S.  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Program  serve  as  key  instruments  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Unless  we  provide  these  nations  further 
assistance,  the  basic  policy  of  decreasing  di- 
rect U.S.  involvement  overseas  simply  can- 
not be  successful. 

It  troubles  me,  therefcwe,  to  report  to  you 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1970  Military  Assistance  Program  was  the 
lowest  In  the  history  of  the  program — $350 
million.  Prior  to  1967.  the  appropriation  aver- 
aged around  $2  billion  a  year.  This  1b  a  trend 
which  must  be  reversed  if  we  are  to  bring 
more  Americans  home  from  overseas. 

Nations  able  to  pay  for  military  equipment 
which  our  national  Interest  leads  us  to  sup- 
ply to  them  do  make  payment,  either  In  cash 
or  by  a  credit  arrangement.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which  once  re- 
ceived military  grants  from  ua,  now  pay  for 
what  they  receive.  To  engage  in  such  trans- 
actions with  other  nations,  the  Department 
of  Defense  needs  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  permissible  levels  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales. 

This  Foreign  Military  Sales  authorization 
has  been  languishing  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  several  months 
now  in  a  dispute  over  an  irrelevant  provision. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  no  longer  de- 
lay action  on  this  vital  legislation  when  It 
reassembles  in  November. 

We  must  help  our  allies  compensate  for  the 
reduction  in  our  presence  overseas  through 
increased  military  assistance  and  sales. 

Korea  provides  a  good  example  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  at  work.  We  have  announced  our 
intention  to  reduce  the  authorized  strength 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  by  20.000  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  But  If  our  Korean  allies 
are  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden  of  their 
own  defense,  and  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
honor  Its  obligations  to  Korea,  then  we  must 
assist  them  In  carrying  forth  the  modeml- 
satlon  of  their  forces  to  handle  greater  de- 
fense responsibilities. 

Prom  every  point  of  view— political,  eco- 
nomic, military — it  makes  sense  to  increase 
the  military  assistance  given  to  nations 
which  hely  strengthen  the  fabric  of  world 
peace. 

It  is  better  to  supply  American  equipment 
than  American  troops. 

It  is  better  for  us  who  give  as  well  as  for 
those  who  receive.  It  reduces  the  chances 
that  Americans  will  have  to  fight  In  the  fu- 
ture. And.  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
It  Is  far  less  expensive  to  send  equipment 
than  to  maintain  our  troc^w  and  our  equip- 
ment for  long  years  in  foreign  lands. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
increased  understanding  and  support  of  this 
vital  element  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  A 
vigorous  and  revitalized  Military  Assistance 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program  is  an  ab- 
solutely essential  Ingredient  of  our  new  For- 
eign Policy  for  the  1970'6.  Without  such  a 
program,  we  will  be  severely  restricted  In  ouir 
determination  to  honor  our  obligations,  to 
support  our  allies  and,  at  the  same  time  to 
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reduce  present  U.S.  forces  In  Asia  and  else- 
where while  diminishing  the  likelihood  of 
having  to  conunit  American  ground  combat 
units  in  the  future. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  carefully 
avoided  optimistic  predictions  about  future 
events  which  always  are  uncertain  and  too 
often  beyond  our  control. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  is  reason 
for  satisfaction  in  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far  m  making  the  difficult  tran- 
sitions which  President  Nixon  has  set  In  mo- 
tion. The  two  wars  that  were  raging  when 
the  President  assumed  office  have  simmered 
down.  American  involvement  in  Vietnaim  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  A  ceasefire  is  In 
effect  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  orderly  iransiiion  course  we  have  been 
fo  lowing  has  brought  progress.  TTits  progress 
should  hearten  us  as  we  continue  the  un- 
finished work  that  lies  between  us  and  our 
goal — the  firm  establishment  of  general  peace 
for  the  next  generation. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  ELECTION 
EVF  ADDRESS  REASSURING 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  I€,  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
today  returns  to  this  body  with  memories 
oC  our  own  election  campaigns,  pleasant 
or  otherwise.  Many  of  these  recollections 
are  highly  personal.  Most  of  our  fellow 
Americans  were  involved  in  election  ac- 
tivities to  a  far  lesser  degree,  however, 
and  as  November  3  approached  there 
were  several  newspaper  accounts  of  gen- 
eral voter  apathy  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Then,  on  the  evening  of  November  2. 
millitms  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  land  were  inspired  by  words  which 
needed  to  t>e  said,  and  said  well.  From 
their  television  screens,  a  man  spoke 
quietly,  not  with  a  stridency  of  an  elec- 
tion-eve broadcast,  but  with  a  reassur- 
ing message  for  Americans  of  all  politi- 
cal dispositions.  He  spoke  of  the  pi-omtse 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  sense  of  reason, 
and  trust,  which  must  remain  our  abid- 
ing political  tradition.  He  spoke  solemnly 
and  frankly,  as  is  his  nature.  Many  of 
us  were  so  very,  very  grateful  that  our 
own  thoughts  and  beliefs  were  being  so 
well  expressed,  by  so  fine  an  individual. 

That  individual  is  Maine's  own  Ed 
MusxiE,  who  returns  to  Washington 
with  our  State's  trust  in  him  newly  re- 
affirmed. His  speech  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  of  November  4.  1970.  follows: 
1  Editorial  from  the  Portland  Press  Herald. 
Nov.  4.  1970) 
Moment  or  Statesmanship 

The  degree  to  which  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie's  election  eve  television  address  may 
have  influenced  the  Nation's  voters  is  only 
one  of  many  campaign  Imponderables. 

Whatever  its  affects  may  have  been  on  the 
electorate,  It  struck  us  as  one  of  the  Senator's 
finest  campaign  quarter-hours. 

There  was  nothing  namby-pamby  about 
the  speech.  The  Senator  laid  tt  on  the  line. 
Perhaps  the  term  "low-key"  Is  simply  in- 
compatible with  an  address  In  which  a  po- 
litical contender  accuses  the  President  of 
leading.  Iiuplring.  and  guiding  a  campaign 
built  on  lies,  slander,  name-calling  and  "de- 
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caption  of  almost  unprecedented  volume." 
Yet  that  w»«  the  manner  of  presentation  and 
perhaps  that,  as  much  as  the  content  of 
the  rcmarlu.  made  it  particularly  effective. 
Certainly  it  was  In  welcome  contrast  to  the 
transparent,  emotional  cheer-leading  In 
which  the  I>re9ldent  has  Indulged  for  several 
days  and  which  has  become  virtually  a  ca- 
reer for  the  Vice  President. 

It  wasn't  so  much  a  speech  as  a  living 
room  conversation.  It  was  a  Pranklm  D. 
Roosevelt  fireside  chat  with  video  added. 
Even  m  Its  fiercest  aUegatlon  It  was  quiet 
and  restrained  In  tone.  It  was  a  presentation 
constructed  on  reason  and  happily  devoid  of 
the  passion  that  has  been  almost  the  sole 
content  of  so  much  of  the  oratory  from  the 
top  rank  BepubUcans. 

As  this  was  wrttt«n.  mllUons  of  Americana 
were  marking  ballots  all  across  the  country 
The  decision,  in  Maine  and  the  Nation,  was 
stUI  in  the  future.  Whatever  the  Judgment 
would  be.  Senawr  Muskle  had  brought  a 
moment  of  statesmanship  to  what  had  been 
a  noisy  but  barren  exercise  in  political 
supernciallty. 


RCMAaKS   BT   SSNATOK  EOmTHD  S.   MUOKIE 

Fellow  Americans — 

I  am  ^leaking  from  Cape  Elizabeth. 
Maine— to  discuss  with  you  the  election  cam- 
paign which  is  coming  to  a  close. 

In  the  heat  of  our  campaigns,  we  have  all 
become  accustomed  to  a  little  anger  and 
exaggeration. 

Tet — on  the  whole — our  political  process 
baa  served  us  well— presenting  for  your 
Judgment  a  range  of  answers  to  the  country's 
problems  . .  .  and  a  choice  between  men  who 
seek  the  honor  of  public  service. 
That  Is  our  system. 

It  has  worked  for  almost  two  hundred 
yeara— longer  than  any  other  poUUcal  system 
In  the  world. 

And  it  stm  works. 

But  In  these  elecUous  of  1970.  something 
has  gone  wrong. 

There  has  been  name-calling  and  decep- 
tion of  almost  xinprecedented  volume. 
Honorable  men  have  been  slandered. 
Faithful  servants  of  the  country  have  had 
their  motives  quesUoned  and  their  patriot- 
ism doubted. 

This  attack  Is  not  simply  the  overzealous- 
ness  of  a  few  local  leaders. 

It  has  been  led  .  .  .  inspired  .  .  .  and 
guided  .  .  .  from  the  highest  ofBces  in  the 
land. 

The  danger  from  this  assault  Is  not  that 
a  few  more  Democrats  might  be  defeated— 
the  country  can  survive  that. 

The  true  danger  la  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wUl  have  been  deprived  of  that  publla 
debate— that  opportunity  for  fair  Judg- 
ment—which la  the  heartbeat  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

And  that  is  flomcthing  the  country  cannot 
aftord. 

Let  ma  try  to  bring  some  clarity  to  thU 
deliberate  confusion. 

Let  me  begin  with  tL.Ae  Issues  of  law  and 
order  ...  of  violence  and  unrest  .  .  ,  which 
have  pervaded  the  rhetoric  of  this  campaign. 
I  believe  that  any  person  who  violates  the 
law  should  be  apprehended  . . .  prosecuted  . . 
and  punished,  if  found  guilty. 

So  docs  every  candidate  for  office  of  both 
parties. 
And   nearly  all  Americans  agree. 
I  beueve  everyone  has  a  right  to  feel  se- 
cure ...  on  the  streets  of  his  city  .  .  .  and 
in  buildings  where  he  works  or  studies. 

So  does  every  candidate  for  office,  of  both 
parties. 

And  nearly  aU  Americans  agree. 
Therefore,   there   is    no    issue    of   law   and 
order  ...  or  of  violence. 
There  U  only  a  problem. 
Thwi  la  so  duagreement  about  vhM  m 
wont. 
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There  are  only  different  approaches  to  Ret- 
ting It. 

And  the  harsh  and  uncomfortable  fact  Is 
that  no  one— In  either  ponj — hna  the  nnal 
answer. 

For  four  years,  a  conservative  Republican 
has  been  Oovernor  of  California. 

Tet   there   Is  no  more  law  and   order  In 
CalltomlB  today  than   when  he  took  olBce 
Prealdent   Nixon— Uke  President  Johnson 
before  him — has  taken  a  nrm  stand. 

A  Democratic  Congress  has  passed  sweep- 
ing legislation. 

Yet  America  Is  no  more  orderly  or  lawful 

nor  Its  streets  more  safe— than  was  the  case 
two  years  ago  ...  or  tour  ...  or  sU. 

We  must  deal  with  symptoms— strive  to 
prevent  crime;  halt  violence:  and  punish  the 
wrongdoer. 

But  we  must  also  look  for  the  deeper 
causes  ...  in  the  structure  of  our  society 
If  one  of  your  loved  ones  Is  sick,  you 
do  not  think  It  Is  soft  or  undisciplined  of 
a  doctor  ...  to  try  and  discover  the  agenu 
of  Illness. 

But  you  would  soon  discard  a  doctor  .  .  . 
who  thought  It  enough  to  stand  by  the  bed 
and  righteously  curse  the  disease. 

Yet.  there  are  those  who  seek  to  turn 
our  common  distress  to  partisan  advantage^ 
not  by  offering  better  solutlons^but  with 
empty  threat  .  .  .  and  malicious  slander. 

They  imply  that  Z^emocratlc  candidates  for 
high    office   in    Texas   and    California   . 
In  Illinois  and  Tennessee  ...  in  Utah  and 
Maryland  .  .  .  and  among  my  New  England 

neighbors  from  Vermont  and  Connecticut 

men  who  have  courageously  pursued  their 
convictions  ...  in  the  service  of  the  republic 
in  war  and  In  peace— that  these  men  ac- 
tually favor  violence  .  .  .  and  champion  the 
wrongdoer. 
That  is  a  lie. 

And  the  American  people  know  It  is  a 
lie. 

And  what  are  we  to  think  when  men  in  po- 
sitions of  public  trust  openly  declare — 

That  the  party  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Truman  which  led  us  out  of  depres- 
sion .  .  .  and  to  victory  over  International 
barbarism; 

The  party  of  John  Kennedy  who  was  slain 
in  the  service  of  the  country  he  Inspired; 

The  party  of  Lyndon  Johnson  who  with- 
stood the  fury  of  countless  demonstrations 
In  order  to  pursue  a  course  he  believed  in; 

The  party  of  Hotjert  Kennedy,  murdered 
on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  triumphs — 

How  dare  they  teu  us  that  this  party  is  less 
devoted  or  le&s  courageous  ...  In  maintain- 
ing   American    principles    and    values 
than  are  they  themselves. 
This  Is  nonsense. 
And  we  all  know  it  Is  nonsense. 
And  what  contempt  they  must  have  for 
the  decency  and  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  talk  to  them  that  way— and  to  think 
they  can  make  them  believe. 

There  is  not  time  tonight  to  analyse  and 
expose  the  torrent  of  falsehood  and  insinua- 
tion which  has  floooet*  tjiis  unfortunat« 
campaign. 

There  U  a  parallel— in  the  campaigns  of 
the  early  Bftles— when  the  turbulent  diffl- 
culUes  of  the  post-war  world  were  attributed 
to  the  softness  and  lack  of  patriotism  of  ■ 
few  .  .  .  Including  some  of  our  most  re- 
spected leaders  .  .  .  such  aa  General  George 
Marshall. 
It  was  the  same  technique. 
These  attacks  are  dangerous  In  a  more 
Important  sense— for  they  keep  us  from  deal- 
ing with  our  problems. 

Names  and  threats  win  not  end  the  shame 

of  ghettos  and  racial  injustice  ,  .  .  restore 

a  degraded  environment  ,  .  .  or  end  a  ions 

and  bloody  war. 

Slogans  and   television   commercials  will 

not  bring  the  working  man  that  assurance 

of  •  constanuy  rising  standard  of  Ufe— which 
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was  his  only  a  few  years  ago  .  .  .  and  which 
has  been  cruelly  snatched  away. 

No  administration  can  be  expected  to  solve 
the  dlfflculttes  of  America  in  two  years. 

But  we  can  fairly  ask  two  things:  that  a 
start  be  made— and  that  the  naUon  be  in- 
stilled  with  a  sense  of  torward  move- 
ment ...  of  high  purpose. 
This  has  not  been  done. 
L«t  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  effort  to 
halt  inflation. 

We  all  agree  that  inflation  must  be  ar- 
rested. 

This  administration  has  decided  It  could 
keep  prices  down  by  withdrawing  money 
from  the  economy. 

Now  I  do  not  think  they  will  na  control 
inflation  this  way. 

But  even  if  their  policy  was  sound,  the 
money  had  to  come  from  someone. 
And  who  did  they  pick  to  pay? 
It    was   the   working   man  ...  the  con- 
sumer ...  the  middle  class  American 

rot  example,  high  interest  rates  are  a 
part  of  this  policy. 

Yet  they  do  not  damage  the  banks  which 
collect  them. 

They  hardly  touch  the  very  wealthy  who 
can  deduct  Interest  payments  from  their 
taxes. 

Rather  they  strike  at  every  consumer  who 
must  pay  exorblunt  charges  on  his  new  car 
or  house.  And  they  can  cripple  the  smaU 
businessman. 

Their  policy  against  Inflation  also  requires 
that  unemployment  go  up. 

Again,  It  Is  the  working  man  who  pars 
the  price. 
In  other  fields  the  story  is  the  same. 
They  have  cut  back  on  health  and  educa- 
tion for  the  many  .  .  .  whue  expanding  sub- 
sidies and  special  favors  for  a  few. 

They  call  upon  you— the  working  ma- 
jority of  Americans— to  support  them  while 
they  oppose  your  interests. 

They  really  believe  that  If  they  can  make 
you  afraid  enough  ...  or  angry  enough 
you  can  be  tricked  into  voting  against  your- 

It  is  an  part  of  the  same  contempt  .  .  . 
and  tomorrow  you  can  show  them  the  mis- 
take they  have  made. 

Our  dimcultiea  aa  a  nation  are  immense 
confused  and  changing. 

But  our  hLstory  shows— and  I  think  most 
of  you  suspect— that  if  we  are  ever  to  restore 
progress  it  will  be  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

Not  that  we  are  smarter  or  more  expert— 
but  we  respect  the  people. 
We  believe  in  the  people. 
And  Indeed  we  must— for  we  are  of  the 
people. 

Today  the  air  of  my  native  Maine  was 
touched  with  winter  .  ,  .  and  hunters  filled 
the  woods. 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  this  SUte  . .  .  which 

Is  both  part  of  our  oldest  traditions  and  a 

place  of  wild  and  almost  untouched  forests. 

It  Is  rugged  country,  cold  in  the  winters, 

but  It  Is  a  good  place  to  live. 

There  are  friends  .  ,  .  and  there  are  also 
places  to  be  alone— places  where  a  man  can 
walk  all  day  .  .  .  and  fish  .  .  ,  and  see  noth- 
ing but  woods  and  water. 

We  In  Maine  share  many  of  the  problems  of 

America  and,  I  am  sure,  others  are  comine 

to  us.  " 

But  we  have  had  no  riots  or  bombings  and 

speakers  are  not  kept  Jrom  talking. 

This  la  not  because  I  am  Senator  or  be- 
cause the  Governor  is  a  Democrat. 

ParUy.  of  course,  it  is  because  we  are  a 
amaU  State  with  no  huge  cities  .  .  .  but 
partly  it  la  because  the  people  here  have  a 
aense  of  place. 

They  are  part  of  a  community  with  com- 
mon concerns  and  problema  and  hope«  for 
the  future. 
We  cannot  make  America  small. 
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But  we  can  work  to  restore  a  sense  of 
shared  purpose,  and  of  great  enterprise. 

We  can  bring  back  the  liellef— not  only  in 
a  better  and  more  noble  future — but  In  oiir 
own  power  to  make  It  so. 

Our  country  is  wounded  and  confused — 
but  It  is  charged  with  greatness  and  with 
the  possibility  of  greatness. 

We  cannot  realize  that  possibility  if  we  are 
afraid  ...  or  if  we  consume  our  energies 
In  hostility  and  accusation. 

We  must  maintain  justice — but  we  must 
also  believe  in  ourselves  and  each  other— 
and  we  must  get  about  the  work  of  the 
future. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  politics. 

They  are  not  radical  and  reactionary  .  .  . 
or  conservative  and  liberal.  Or  even  Demo- 
crat and  Republican.  There  are  only  the 
politics  of  fear  and  the  politics  of  trust. 

One  says:  You  are  encircled  by  monstrous 
dangers.  Give  us  power  over  your  freedom 
•o  we  may  protect  you. 

The  other  says:  The  world  Is  a  baffling  and 
hazardous  place,  but  It  can  be  shaped  to  the 
win  of  men. 

Onllnarlly  that  division  is  not  between 
parties,  but  between  men  and  Ideas. 

But  this  year  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  have  intentionally  made  that  line  a 
party  line. 

They  have  confronted  you  with  exactly 
that  choice. 

Thus — in  voting  for  the  Etemocratlc  party 
tomorrow — you  cast  your  vote  for  trust — not 
Just  in  leaden  or  policies—but  for  trusting 
your  fellow  citizens  ...  in  the  ancient 
traditions  of  this  home  for  freedom  .  .  .  and 
most  of  all,  for  trust  In  yourself. 


TRADE  BILL  TO  COST  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER  $3.7  BILLION  PER 
YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondati.  November  16.  1970 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  12,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  front-page  article  about  the 
disastrous  effect  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 — 
scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
on  Wednesday — will  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  article  cited  a  study 
by  Federal  Reserve  Board  member  An- 
drew Brimmer  that  the  quota  bill  would 
cost  consumers  }3.7  billion  a  year  and 
raise  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  almost 
1  percent. 

As  the  world's  leading  trader  with  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  America 
stands  to  lose  the  most  from  any  de- 
cline In  world  trade— «nd  this  blU  will 
create  a  decline.  If  the  Trade  Act  is 
passed  other  nations  «ill  retaliate  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  In  the 
export  market  will  be  lost  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay 
more. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1970] 
QUOTAS   Couuj   Coffr   Shoppess   »3.7   BllXION 
(By  Kobert  J.  Samuelson) 

Trade  legislation  establishing  quotas  on 
textile  and  shoe  Imports  could  cost  consum- 
ers $3.7  billion  more  a  year  by  1975,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  declared 
yesterday. 
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It  was  the  first  estimate  by  a  qualified 
source  of  the  cost  of  the  trade  bill  to  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The  trade  bill,  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, could  increase  total  expenditures  for 
apparel  in  1976  from  *52.7  to  »54.5  billion, 
and  inflate  the  cost  of  shoes  from  95.9  bil- 
lion to  •7.8  billion.  Andrew  Brimmer  said 
in  a  paper  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

The  cumulative  effect  would  be  to  raise 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  almost  1  percent, 
according  to  Brlnuner. 

Though  warning  that  the  estimates 
should  be  treated  with  "considerable  cau- 
tion." he  said  they  indicate  the  "rough  mag- 
nitude" of  the  expense  of  protecting  U-S. 
products  from  less  expensive  Imports. 

The  trade  bill,  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  full  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It's  fate,  however  la 
confused  by  the  imminent  resumption  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  over  voluntary  Japanese  textile  import 
quotas. 

Textile  quotas  have  been  the  only  re- 
strictive item  In  the  trade  bill  supported  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Yesterday  the  Japanese  ambassador  in 
Washington  predicted  that  a  voluntary 
agreement  would  shift  the  government's 
position. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  administration 
would  fight  hard  against  the  trade  bill  if  we 
can  reach  an  agreement."  Nobublko  Ustba 
said  In  an  interview  with  United  Press  In- 
ternational. "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  very  much  against  the  trsde 
bill." 

Under  the  bill,  the  volume  of  imports  In 
1971  would  be  restricted  to  the  average  an- 
nual level  (country-by-country)  of  Imports 
between  1967  and  1969.  That  level  could  be 
Increased  6  per  cent  annually  beginning  In 
1972. 

Foreign  textile  and  shoe  products  enjoy  a 
significant  price  advantage  over  American 
goods,  primarily  reflecting  cheaper  labor 
costs. 

According  to  Brimmer,  the  average  price 
for  an  Imported  piece  of  apparel  Is  slightly 
more  than  96  against  an  American  figure  of 
•10.  For  shoes,  he  said,  foreign  imports  cost 
only  three-tUths  as  much  as  U.S.  products. 

Without  import  restrictions,  this  price 
edge  could  result  in  an  expansion  of  foreign 
textile  apparel  to  14  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
market  In  1975  (against  7.76  per  cent  In  1969 
and  fi-21  per  cent  in  1965)  and  foreign  shoes 
to  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  American 
market  (against  25.9  per  cent  In  1969  and 
13.34  per  cent  in  1965),  according  to  Brim- 
mer's calculations. 

The  quotas  in  the  trade  bill  would  prob- 
ably cause  a  contraction  of  imports'  share 
of  U.S.  consumption  by  1976— down  to  6,18 
per  cent  for  textiles  and  23.83  for  sboes. 
Brimmer  said. 

As  an  alternative  to  quotas.  Brimmer  sug- 
gested that  the  government  augment  Its 
assistance  to  firms  In  distress. 

"It  Is  far  preferable  to  adopt  more  effec- 
tive programs  to  provide  retraining  and 
transitional  benefits  or  financial  assistance 
for  those  who  are  displaced  by  competitive 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control — 
whether  the  forces  originate  at  home  or 
abroad,"  he  said. 

Quotas,  he  contended,  would  provide  little 
help  to  the  companies  most  endangered  by 
rising  Imports:  small  firms. 

The  textile  Industry.  Brimmer  said,  "is  in 
the  process  of  consolidating  Into  larger, 
more  profitable  units"  capable  of  generating 
sufficient  new  Investment  to  offset  high  labor 
costs.  Between  1958  and  1957.  for  example, 
the  number  of  firms  producing  cotton  fab- 
nca  declined  30  per  cent,  the  number  making 
synthetic   fabrics   slipped    17  per  cent^re- 
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ductlons  paralleled  in  other  sections  of  the 
Industry. 

Brimmer's  projections  were  Immediately 
criticized  by  a  leading  supporter  of  the  trade 
legislation. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  O.  R.  Strackbeln. 
Washington  representative  of  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
said.  "There  is  no  possible  way  for  him 
(Brimmer)  to  establish  that  (the  price  pre- 
dictions) as  a  fact  or  even  a  profitable  fact. 
If  he  has  gone  through  a  computer  process, 
the  output  16  no  better  than  the  Input." 

Strackbeln  said  his  own  studies  indlcale 
that  the  prices  of  products  now  subject  to 
quotas  have  "lagged  behind  general  price 
Increases." 

"The  actual  reason  for  Import  quotas  is 
not  to  raise  prices,  but  prevent  prices  from 
dropping  to  disastrously  low  levels."  be  said. 
Such  steep  declines,  according  to  Strackbeln. 
according  to  Strackbeln,  are  "ruinous  to 
(domestic)  Industry"  while  allowing  foreign 
producers  to  maintain  a  profit. 


VIETNAM   KEOOTIATIONS: 
NEGOTIATOR'S  VIEW 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTidajf.  November  16,  2970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Theo- 
dore Kheel,  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost 
labor  mediators,  recently  traveled  to 
Paris  to  observe  the  negotiations  there. 
His  observations  were  published  In  In- 
terplay, a  magazine  of  international  af- 
fairs, and  were  reprinted  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  30,  1970. 

I  feel  Mr.  Kheel's  observations  are  of 
particular  value  and  I  include  the  full 
text  of  his  article  at  this  point  in  the 
RicORD : 

How  To   Settu  VnrTNAM 
(By  Theodore  Kheel ) 

Aa  one  professionally  Interested  in  nego- 
tiation, I  went  to  Paris  to  see  if  It  looked 
like  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  is 
possible. 

fixe  roadblocks  to  analysis  are  Immeasur- 
able. Talks  like  these  cannot  be  conducted 
in  a  fishbowl.  In  Paris  it  is  only  the  propa- 
ganda, the  press  handouts,  that  are  avail- 
able for  study. 

But  in  their  public  utterances.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  all  participants  indorse  the  same 
"final"  political  solution :  an  election  in 
which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  choose 
the  government  they  want  to  lead  them.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  naive  not  to  realize  that, 
behind  this  apparent  agreement.  Is  conc^-aled 
a  basic  contest  over  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  South  Vietnam  what  matters  Is  who 
runs  the  government  when  an  election  is 
held.  Those  who  start  with  control  of  the 
army,  police  and  other  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment obviously  have  a  decided  edge  over 
those  trying  to  gain  control.  Since  nil 
negotiators  seek  to  bargain  from  strength, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Communists  In- 
sist on  getting  rid  in  advance  of  our  troops 
and  what  they  call  "the  Th leu -Ky-K helm" 
administration.  Nor  Is  it  etronge  that  we  are 
opposed. 

The  question  of  control  Is  central  to  the 
issues  framed  In  the  negotiations  in  Paris. 

If  we  accept  the  current  Communist  pro- 
posals, they  will  surely  win  the  election  nnd 
control  of  South  Vietnam.  If  they  accept  our 
proposals,  the  Thieu  administration  will  win. 
W«  ara  anxious  lo  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
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Imt  hardly  Indifferent  to  •rrangenienU  that 
would  produce  &  Communist  victory.  And 
the  same  but  opposite  Is  true  ctf  the  Com* 
munis  ts. 

So.  It  la  naive  to  think  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  Vletcong  wlli  negotiate  elec- 
tion arrKngemenU  that  begin  with  the  Thleu 
Government  possessing  a  commnndlng  ad- 
vantage. And  It  18  equally  clear  that  we  are 
not  about  to  renounce  the  existing  leaders  of 
the  Saigon  Government. 

But  we  might  be  aaked  this  question;  Can 
we  and  should  we  treat  separately  our  In- 
Blstence  thai  the  Thleu -Ky-Khl em  govern- 
ment remain  at  the  bargaining  table  and  the 
degree  of  support  they  should  get  from  us  in 
negotiation?  The  question  seems  to  suggest 
that,  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement,  we 
may  have  to  do  more  than  merely  act  as 
agent  for  Saigon. 

Indeed.  It  may  be  that  the  general  en- 
dorsement or  an  election  has  mode  the  nego- 
tiations more  difficult  for  everyone.  What  Is 
really  being  discussed  is  the  final  political 
arrangements  for  Southeast  Asia.  It  might  be 
easier  to  do  this  directly. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
Bottlement?  Its  Importance  cannot  be  over- 
stated. We  may  succeed  In  getting  our  troops 
out  of  the  war  through  Vietnam izatlon.  but 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  relieve  ourselves  of 
heavy  financial  and  material  burdens  cscept 
through  a  negotiated  settlement.  Nor  will 
withdrawal  of  troops  Itself  end  the  war. 

But  a  settlement  cannot  be  negotiated  on 
a  formula  that  spells  certain  defeat  for  either 
aide.  It  can  only  succeed  if  It  permits  both 
sides  to  continue  to  exist.  No  negotiator  will 
Toluntarlly  agree  to  his  extinction.  Perhaps 
a  settlement  can  be  achieved  through  a  neu- 
tralist regime.  Perhaps  the  negoUatlons 
should  be  enlarged  to  Include  all  of  Indo- 
china and  Russia  and  China,  as  President 
Nixon  has  suggested.  But  It  is  important  for 
us  to  see  the  negotiations  for  what  they  arc: 
a  contest  for  control  and,  in  this  respect,  an 
alternative  to  the  military  conHlct. 

Is  it  possible  to  evolve  a  solution  through 
negotiation  under  these  circumstances?  To 
answer  this  question,  we  must  weigh  tba 
hard  rciUlties  of  what  the  participants  see 
as  their  own  self-interest.  But  If  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  Is  to  be  achieved,  one  thing 
Is  clear:  it  must  be  baaed  on  some  form  of 
compromise  on  political  control  among  th« 
contending  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERALLY 
SPONSORED  FAMILY  PLANNING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MiasotjKi 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  HEPSE3ENTATIVES 

Afondav,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  controversy 
over  birth  control  and  family  planning 

programs  has  almost  totally  subsided 

"reason"  being  the  victor.  In  fact  the 
pendulum  oa  this  issue  has  apparently 
swung  to  the  point  where  virtually  no 
other  federally  sponsored  community 
based  program  shares  such  general  ac- 
cord. 

It  is  important,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  to  Iceep  quite  separate,  concepts  of 
family  planning  and  population  control. 
I  tljinlc  that  point  was  very  well  made 
by  Hon-  Willie  Brown,  member  of  the 
CaUfomia  State  .Assembly  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  Brown  said : 
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nrst,  we  should  strive  to  maintain  some 
differentiation  between  family  plannng  and 
population  planning— population  planning 
la  a  procedure  whereby  a  national  policy  la 
developed  for  all  Americans  whether  they 
are  rich  cw  poor,  concerning  the  desirability 
and  means  of  controlling  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  total  population.  No  final  program  or 
direct  services  are  yet  available  In  this  area. 

Family  planning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
means  whereby  individual  families  can  vol- 
untarily select  the  number  of  children  and 
the  Interval  between  births  that  best  meets 
their  needs  In  individual  situations. 

Family  planning  programs  should  b«  of- 
fered to  the  poor  as  a  matter  of  equity  so 
that  they  may  have  the  same  control  over 
their  Uvea  as  ttoetr  more  affluent  nelghbora. 
The  control  or  limitation  of  population  Is 
not  a   feature  of  such  programs  or  services. 

Family  planning  and  population  control, 
like  gasoline  and  alcohol,  often  are  closely 
associated,  but  they  don't  necessarily  mljt 
well.  While  It  is  true  that  benefits  from  popu- 
lation control  may  be  expected  for  the  coun- 
try aa  a  whole,  acceptance  of  family  plan- 
ning by  disadvantaged  populations  as  a 
health  measure  delivered  in  the  context  of  a 
health  service  has  been  better  to  the  extent 
that  It  presented  as  a  personal  benefit,  while 
It  Is  most  markedly  rejected  when  It  is  pre- 
sented aa  a  mandatory  population  planning. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  which  Z  have  cosponsored 
maintains  the  important  distinction  that 
Mr.  Brown  deals  with.  The  whole  thrust 
of  the  service  portion  of  the  bill  Is  to  as- 
sist individual  families  in  making  their 
own  decisions  about  how  many  children 
they  want  and  when  they  want  them. 

The  emotional,  health,  and  economic 
benefits  to  a  family  who  can  plan  the 
arrival  of  an  Infant  for  a  time  which  Is 
beneficial  to  both  parents  and  child  are 
countless.  Studies  have  clearly  shouTi 
that  poor  families  with  fewer  children: 
that  is.  no  more  than  they  desired,  have 
a  neater  opportunity  to  move  out  of 
poverty  in  the  short  run  and  long  run. 
And  looking  Into  the  future,  children 
bom  into  a  poor  family  with  limited 
numbers  of  siblings  have  more  of  a 
chance  to  escape  poverty  In  their  adult- 
hood  than  do  children  bom  Into  a  poor 
family  with  four,  five,  or  more  brothers 
or  sisters. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  while  our  Govern- 
ment spends  billions  of  dollars  on  proj- 
ects and  activities  which  are  completely 
unrelated  to  its  citizens'  well  being,  it 
cannot  find  adequate  resources  to  fully 
fund  a  successful  program  like  family 
planning,  which  is  greatly  in  demand  by 
poor  and  affluent  alike  because  of  Its  far 
reaching  benefits. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  support  of  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act. 
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President  Acntw,  the  record  should  be 
set  straight  now  and  again.  To  that  end 
Miss  Kay  Halle  wrote  the  following  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
last  month : 

"iNSJNUENDOa"    AT    HaUUCAN 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  foreign  policy 
expert  come-lately,  has  recently  chosen,  in 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere,  to  level  his  "inaln- 
uendos'  at  Averell  Harrlman.  Implying— 
among  other  odd  "theories" — that  Mr.  Harrl- 
man Is  soft  on  communism. 

To  keep  the  record  straight.  It  was  Mr.  Har- 
rlman who  was  first  to  point  out  the  threat 
of  Soviet  postwar  intentions  In  1944  and  flew 
to  San  Francisco  In  1945  to  underline  his 
warning  to  the  American  delegation  and  the 
American  press  at  the  organizing  conference 
of  the  United  Nations,  As  Mr.  Harrlman  was 
a  lending  figure  in  NATO  and  directed  the 
Marshall  Plan  In  Europe  which  helped  pre- 
vent Soviet  domination  of  Western  Europe, 
Mr.  Agnew  appears  to  have  twisted  his  "facts" 
to  suit  his  own  fictions. 

As  one  counter  to  Mr.  Agnew'a  distortions 
It  is  worth  repeating  Sir  Winston  Churchill  a 
Judgment  of  Averell  Harrlman,  given  during 
a  foreign  affairs  debate  in  Britain's  House  of 
Commons  in  1961 : 

"I  attached  great  Importance,"  he  said,  "to 
the  announcement  that  the  President  (Harry 
S.  Truman)  was  sending  Averell  Harrlman 
to  Persia.  He  is  a  man  tcho  haa  a  complete 
ffrasp  o/  the  whole  world  scene  and  a  man  of 
the  highest  personal  capacity  .  .  .  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  exertions  have  .  .  .  brought  the  pros- 
pects 0/  a  resumption  of  dvitized  eonver- 
satton  much  nearer  than  they  toere  be- 
fore." (My  Italics). 

And  It  was  Mr.  Churchill  who  coun.ie1ed 
his  political  colleagues:  "Never  fall  below 
the  level  of  events."  Mr.  Agnew  reached  new 
height*  In  "falling  below  the  level  of  events" 
when  he  choae  aa  his  target  AvereU  Ham- 
man,  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished public  servants. 

Kat  Halls, 
Washington. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSURES  SUPERIOR  WEAPONS 


"INSINUENDOS"  AT  HARRIMAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NKW  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Ucmday.  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Mr.  Averell  Rarriman  needs  no  defense 
agaimt  the  wllt'-.'nonBing  attaclu  of  Vice 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  vxouda 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  research  and  development  is. 
unfortunately,  being  taken  for  granted 
In  some  quarters.  It  Is  today's  research 
and  development  that  provides  the 
weapon-s  of  tomorrow.  America's  declin- 
ing military  budget  doubly  emphasizes 
the  need  for  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

An  important  contribution  to  this 
subject  was  made  recently  by  Hon. 
David  Packard.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Instrument  Society  of  America  Civic 
Center,  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  It  for  publication  in  the  Con- 

GRSSSIONAL  RXCORD : 

Addoess   bt   th«   H0NORABI.E   DAvm   Packaxo. 
DcpUTT  SscarrART  op  Defcnsk  at  Annpal 

CONVINTION    or    THB    InstBCMCNT    SOdETT 

or    AuEmiCA    Cmc    CEMTXa,    Philadxlphu 

Pa. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  here  today  at 
the  klckofl  of  the  silver  Jubilee  Conference 
and  EiEhiblt  of  the  Instrument  Society  of 
America.  I  want  to  congratulate  this  Society 
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and  alt  of  Its  members  for  the  great  contri- 
bution that  bos  been  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Instrumentation  during  the  last 
iwenty-flve  years.  Having  spent  my  pro- 
fessional career  in  this  field,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  at  first-hand  the  rapid 
development  In  the  whole  area  of  Instm- 
mentatlon  and  measurement  In  which  you 
are  Involved. 

As  I  thought  about  what  I  might  discuss 
with  you  this  morning,  I  quite  naturally 
wanted  to  make  my  comments  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  past  twenty-one  months  I 
have  spent  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am.  of  course,  well  aware  that  research 
and  development  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  a  very  strong 
factor — If  not  the  key  factor — In  the  de- 
velopment of  measurement  technology  over 
the  last  quarter  century.  I  plan,  therefore,  to 
talk  today  about  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  mlgbt  be  going  in  Department  of 
Defense  supported  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  re- 
searcb  and  development  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  provided  the 
major  support  for  expansion  of  nearly  all 
U.S.  technology. 

This  clearly  bos  been  true  in  the  field 
of  electronics.  There  defense  programs  have 
provided  the  main  support  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  radar,  new  communication 
technology  and  computers. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  the  technical 
progress  In  aviation  has  come  from  DoD  sup- 
ported research  and  development.  All  turbo- 
jet and  turbofon  engines  used  In  commercial 
aircraft  have  evolved  from  military  R&D 
programs.  The  Boeing  707  was  derived  directly 
from  the  Air  Force  C-13&.  Ught  observation 
helicopters  developed  for  the  Army  have 
found  many  civil  appUccUons. 

Somewhat  less  well-known  is  the  part  De- 
fense has  played  In  developing  materials. 
Aluminum  is  found  today  in  thousands  of 
every-day  products,  but  it  was  developed  from 
a  rare  and  oastly  metal  to  its  widespread  use 
today  by  work  founded  on  the  military  need 
for  aluminum  In  aircraft.  Similarly,  the  cur- 
rent titanium  industry  Is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  Department  of  Defense-sponsored 
materials  research  and  development. 

Today,  titanium  alloys  are  used  In  both 
military  and  civilian  aircraft  as  airframe 
fitructuree  and  in  the  compressor  stages  of 
the  engines.  Without  titanium  no  supersonic 
transport  would  begin  to  meet  Ita  operational 
demands.  The  corrosion  resistance  of  tita- 
nium bos  put  It  Into  such  civilian  applica- 
tions as  food  and  chemical  processing,  and 
titanium  uses  In  the  near  future  will  include 
desaUnation  plants,  steam  power  generating 
equipment,  and  equipment  for  the  entire 
transportation  industry. 

In  yet  another  area,  the  devel<^ment  of 
glass-reinforced  plastics  was  the  first  impcur- 
tant  product  In  the  class  of  materials  known 
as  composites.  Rocket  cases  for  both  stages  of 
the  Polaris  missile  as  well  as  for  the  third 
stage  of  the  Minuteman  missile  utilize  this 
material. 

Military  development  of  glass- reinforced 
plastics  has  spurred  the  civilian  use  of  these 
materials  in  boats,  truck  cabs,  trailer  bodies. 
flfihlng  poles,  shotgun  barrels,  pipe,  battery 
coses,  storage  tanks,  and  aerial  booms  for 
utility  trucks.  Glass-flake  reinforced  plastics 
are  found  In  electrical  Insulation,  as  ore 
polyethylene  laminates  m  waterproof  liners 
and  containers.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the 
next  five  years  there  will  be  a  growth  of  more 
than  300%  in  the  commercial  use  of  glass- 
reinforced  plastics.  Examples  of  estimated 
1B75  uses  Included  auto,  railroad  and  truck 
ports;  shipping  containers;  mobile  homes; 
farm  equipment;  tanks;  pipe;  ducting;  boat 
hulls  and  other  marine  equipment;  and  elec- 
trical and  utility  equipment — an  estimated 
CXVI 2378— Part  28 
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annual  total  usage  of  more  than  two  billion 
pounds. 

The  use  of  satellites  for  communication, 
navigation,  mapping  and  weather  observa- 
tions was  Initiated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  technology  was  rapidly  transferred 
to  the  civilian  sector — for  example,  the  Com- 
sat Corporation.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Is  now  considering  an  in- 
dustrially operated  sateUlte  system  to  pro- 
vide a  television  and  communication  trans- 
mission capability  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

Medical  contributions  such  as  greatly  Im- 
proved treatment  for  severely  burned  pa- 
tients, helicopter  evacuation  and  subsequent 
treatment  for  serious  traumatic  Injury,  and 
a  vaccine  for  meningitis  are  valuable  ad- 
vances grounded  in  DoD  research,  and  I 
could  cite  many  other  examples. 

This  rapidly  developing  technology  clearly 
gave  great  Impetus  to  progress  and  growth 
in  Instrumentation  and  measurement. 

It  Is  well  known  that  from  World  War  II 
until  1960  U.S.  military  research  and  develop- 
ment was  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  total 
technological  effort  of  our  country.  In  1960. 
for  example,  the  DoD  R  &  D.  budget  was  $5.6 
bmion  of  a  total  U.S.  Federal  R.  ft  D.  level  of 
about  981  bllUrai. 

The  space  program,  together  with  expand- 
ing defense  research,  brought  the  total  U.S. 
government  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures to  a  peak  of  about  (13  billion  In 
1906  and  1967:  defense  was  about  half  of 
that. 

But  DOW  in  1970  the  total  VB.  government 
research  and  development  is  going  down  to 
a  level  of  around  $11  biUlon.  with  both  space 
and  defense  declining  rapidly  and  with 
defense  still  about  half  the  totoL 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  this  decline 
In  our  country's  total  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  The  R.  &  D.  decline  has  grave 
Implications  for  the  future  military  strength 
of  the  entire  free  world.  It  has  grave  impli- 
cations for  the  future  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States,  because  defense  supported 
research  over  the  post  twenty-five  years  has 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  both  this  country's 
military  capability  and  Its  economic  growth. 

The  men  who  set  the  pattern  for  military 
research  and  development  in  the  United 
States  after  World  War  n  had  great  vision 
and  wisdom.  They  had  seen  the  United  States 
leap  to  the  forefrout  In  world  technology 
during  that  war.  They  recognized  that  tech- 
nology was  a  basic  reason  why  the  Allies  won 
the  war;  that  it  was  such  things  oc  radar, 
the  proximity  fuse  and  nuclear  technology 
that  largely  made  the  difference.  They  real- 
ized that  a  major,  well -conceived  program  of 
defense  research  and  development  could  help 
assure  for  the  United  States  the  military 
strength  necessary  for  world  leadership. 
More  Important,  they  recognized  that  de- 
fense research  and  development  required  the 
broadest  possible  base  of  technology  and 
technical  education.  And  they  recognized 
that  research  and  education  are  the  Job  of 
this  nation's  universities;  that  this  was 
where  the  pay-off  would  be  the  best. 

I  saw  this  military-supported  combination 
of  research  and  education  blossom  at  Stan- 
ford. Just  as  It  blossomed  at  MIT,  Cal  Tech, 
and  other  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  Department  of  Defense  support 
for  research -and -engineering  education  at 
Gtanford  which  enabled  that  university  to 
develop  into  one  of  the  great  engineering 
schools  of  the  world.  The  same  progress 
occurred  at  dosens  of  major  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

Tbt  benefits  from  Defense -supported  re- 
search and  development  seeped  far  and  wide 
Into  the  national  economy.  Tour  industry 
Is  a  good  example.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  during  this  entire  period  In  the  field 
of   Instrumentation    that    was   not   directly 
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supported  by  defense  funding.  On  c1o«  ex- 
amination, however,  one  can  find  very  Tew 
areas  in  the  field  of  instrumentation  and 
measurement  which  did  not  In  some  way. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  greatly  benefit 
by  this  significant  level  of  Defense  research 
and  development. 

This  span  of  twenty-five  years  which  covers 
the  history  of  your  Society  has  been  the  era 
of  greatest  progress  In  instrumentation  and 
measurement,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every 
other  field  of  technology.  The  great  technical 
progress  of  this  era  has.  without  any  doubt, 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  continually  In- 
creasing level  of  research  and  development  In 
the  United  States. 

But,  the  level  of  research  and  development 
is.  aa  I  said  and  as  you  know,  now  gomg 
down.  It  began  to  go  down  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  space  programs.  And  now  we  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  In 
defense  programs  which  are  still  over  half  of 
the  total.  We  were  reaching  the  end  of  an 
era  of  increasing  research  and  development 
budgets  for  the  United  States  t>eglnnlng  in 
January  19QS  as  I  first  took  on  this  Job,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  this  was  not  and  is 
not  my  objective. 

Nevertheless,  wc  face  the  posslbUlty  of  con- 
tinually decreasing  Defense  Department  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  be- 
cause of  radically — and  I  mean  that  in  a 
strict  deflmtlon — changed  attitudes  In  the 
universities,  In  the  scientific  oommunlty, 
and  among  some  elements  of  the  general 
population.  These  attitudes  are  reflected,  of 
course.  In  the  Congress;  and  they  aeem  to 
be  bringing  about  a  response  which.  In  my 
opinion,  could  result  In  a  significant  and 
dangerous  change  from  the  quarter  century  ot 
great  technological  progress  of  the  past  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  two  questions  of  great  concern 
to  me  about  this  situation. 

First,  what  does  it  mean  for  the  future 
military  capability  and  therefore  security  o( 
our  country? 

Second,  what  does  It  mean  for  the  future 
technological  and  educauonal  base  of  the 
country  and  therefore  for  Its  potential  for 
economic  and  social  development? 

Let  me  addresa,  first,  the  Impact  of  a  low- 
er nationsJ  research  and  development  effort 
on  our  future  defense  capability. 

Clearly,  the  world  Is  no  less  hostile  than 
It  has  been.  In  fact,  the  threat  of  conflict  and 
violence  Is,  If  anything.  Increasing.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  building  up  its  development 
and  production  of  military  weapons.  At  the 
present  time  the  Soviet  build-up  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  naval  foroes  is  more  rapid 
than  it  ever  has  been.  One  can  hardly  deny 
that  forces  of  subversion  and  revolution  in- 
side the  boundaries  of  many  free  world 
countries  are  expanding  at  an  alarming  rate, 
not  only  In  traditionally  troubled  areas  like 
the  Middle  East,  but  even  right  here  at 
home  in  the  United  States,  In  Canada  and  In 
South  America. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  from  two  to 
four  years  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
every  important  area  of  weapons  technology. 
In  strategic  forces  we  now  have  belter 
ICBMH.  better  ABM  technology  and  belter 
equipment  at  every  level  of  detail  that  is  im- 
portant.  Tlie  Soviets  have  larger  missiles  now 
because  they  have  chosen  to  go  that  way.  not 
because  their  technology  Is  better.  We  now 
have  better  ships,  better  submarines  and 
so  forth,  across  the  bo«rd.  in  nearly  every 
area.  Our  weapons  are  better  now  because 
we  developed  a  substantial  lead  in  tecbnology 
during  World  War  H.  And  we  have  main- 
tained hlgfa  enough  levels  of  researcb  and 
development  to  stay  ahead  ever  since.  We 
bad  a  scare  with  Sputnik  but  that  was  the 
result  of  a  wrong  decision  on  our  port,  not 
a  lack  of  technology.  There  may  be  a  Sput- 
nik now  and  then  In  the  future,  but  this 
will  pose  no  danger  as  long  as  we  maintain 
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our  lead  In  technology.  If  we  ever  lose  the 
lead  we  now  have  In  all  major  areas  of  mili- 
tary technology,  w?  will  inevitably  face  the 
proapecc  of  having  to  accept  a  SputnU  not 
Just  tn  one  or  two  unimportjint  areas  now 
and  then,  but  the  prospect  of  a  Sputnik  in 
every  important  area  of  military  weapons.  In 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  In  naval  forces,  and 
in  conventional  ground  forceA.  No  responsible 
admlnlatration  official  nor  any  member  of 
Congress  can  afford,  in  my  opinion,  to  take 
that  gamble  with  the  future  security  of  our 
naUon  and  the  future  oalety  of  our  people. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  mak"  it  quite  clear  at 
this  point  I  am  not  just  reviewing  this  sltua- 
Uon  to  make  a  case  for  higher  military 
budgets  In  planning  our  military  forces  and 
developing  our  budgets  for  the  future,  we 
already  have  recognized  the  desire  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  of  our  people  to  have  fewer 
dollars  spent  on  defense,  and  more  federal 
dollars  available  for  non-defense  programs. 

We  have  recognlaed  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  our  free-world  friends  and  allies  have 
rapidly  growing  economies,  and  can  there- 
fore be  expected  to  carry  a  larger  share  of 
our  mutual  lefense  burden.  We  have  rec- 
ognized that  through  negotiation  it  may  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  levels  of  armament, 
particularly  in  the  strategic  areas.  We  also 
believe  negotlauon  Is  the  best  way  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  and 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Olven  all  these  factors.  I  believe  we  can 
afford  to  at  least  level -off  our  expenditures 
for  military  forces,  and  indeed  reduce  them 
to  some  extent— and  Secretary  I^alrd  and  I 
have  done  JuM  that. 

But.  as  we  have  lower  levels  of  forces  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  ac  the  same  time  in- 
ferior weapons.  We  have  superior  weapons 
now.  and  the  reason  we  do  is  that  up  until 
this  time  we  have  bad  a  larger  and  better 
military  research  and  development  program 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  cut  back 
this  year  our  request  for  research  and  devel- 
opment funds,  and  anlees  we  can  revene 
this  trend  there  wiu  be  only  one  possible 
result — the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to  have 
a  larger  and  better  military  HiD  effort,  and 
in  due  oourae.  will  have  superior  weapons  in 
every  category. 

I  realize  that,  with  regard  to  the  impact 
of  research  and  development  on  the  growxh 
of  the  economy,  it  Is  not  necessary  that 
R&D  be  supported  by  the  I>eren5«  Depart- 
ment. It  can  be  supported  by  other  federal 
funds.  However,  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  we  get  a  double  benefit  from  defense 
supported  research  and  development  A  high 
level  of  RiD  la  the  only  way  we  can  be  sa- 
sured  of  superior  weapons  In  the  future 
And  on  the  average,  a  defense  dollar  sup- 
porting RacO  will  contribute  to  this  coun- 
try's economic  and  social  progreas  Juet  as 
effectively  as  a  non-defense  dollar  support- 
ing  R&D.  *^*^ 

I  am  not  parilcularly  troubled  that  a  few 
university  faculcles  have  chosen  not  to  sup- 
port defense-funded  research.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  much  effect  on  our  abiUty  to  get 
the  necessary  R&o  done  There  are  many 
other  unlversiUes  where  defense  support  la 
welcome,  and  there  are  many  scientists  and 
*    engineers  to  do  the  wwk. 

In  summary,  research  and  development 
t  haa  been  a  key  element  of  our  nation's 
strength  the  sources  of  a  better  life  for  our 
people  and  the  decisive  element  in  asBurina 
their  security.  Our  society  and  the  world 
around  us  present  ever  increasing  demands 
on  our  tmafllnatlon  and  technical  excellence 
Mel  Laird  and  I  accept  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  these  demands  are  accurately  de- 
scribed  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

In  Uke  final  analysts,  you  of  the  Instru- 
ment Society  of  America  and  your  ooimter- 
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pans  m  other  areas  of  technology.  c»rry  both 
the  challenge  and  the  ability  to  meet  these 
tlemands  I  am  oonfldent  that  you  WIU  Join 
ua  In  stepping  up  to  tbeae  responalbllltles 


AN  OLD  SOUDIER  AND  NEW 
POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAi.zroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVXS 

Mondav.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  the  comments  of  a  man  recently  re- 
Ured  from  the  U.8.  Armed  Forces.  Mr 
R.  D.  Patrick  Mahoney  fought  for  his 
NaUon  in  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  for 
the  last  4  years  in  Southeast  Asia  We 
owe  him  a  debt  of  graUtude.  He  is  good 
enough  to  tell  us  why  he  fought. 

Vietnam  has  never  been  a  test  of  cour- 
age of  the  American  fighting  man.  for 
that  has  never  been  in  doubt.  It  has  been 
and  is.  rather,  a  test  of  the  will  of  those 
7.000  miles  behind  the  lines  of  freedom 
forces.  The  wiU  of  many  of  those  in  the 
rear  has  wavered.  Defeatism  has  assumed 
protean  forms  ranging  from  cries  of 
conscience  to  studious  realism  which  in- 
sisU  that  America  cannot  defend  free- 
dom in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  defense  of  freedom  in  many  areas 
of  the  non-Comm-inist  world  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  abandoned.  We  cite  the 
toipossibUity  of  imposing  an  American 
design  on  the  rest  of  the  planet.  Instead 
of  abandoning  the  method  of  contesting 
the  issue  widely  known  as  Umited  war 
which  attempts  to  convince  the  enemy 
that  aggreiislon  does  not  pay  while  at  the 
same  time  promising  that  he  will  not  be 
overthrown  under  any  circumstances  we 
are  contemplating  abandoning  the  fight 
entirely.  We  are  starting  to  confuse  the 
results  of  tactical  absurdity  with  strate- 
gic necessity.  America  cannot  survive  in 
a  world  in  which  the  Communists  have 
extended  their  sway  to  all  other  areas 

If  we  can  be  beaten  Into  submission  In 
Vietnam  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  same  fate  will  not  await  us  In  other 
places,  if  we  foUow  the  same  policy  A 
global  retreat  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
avoid  other  losses  as  much  as  It  means 
that  we  have  foreiken  our  interests  in 
many  places.  Do  we  think  that  we  can 
escape  an  enemy  who  does  not  want  a 
people  such  as  ourselves  to  exist? 

Winston  Churchill's  statement  on  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  at  Munich  is 
appropriate  today. 

Ana  do  not  suppose  that  this  Is  the  end 
Th  1  la  only  the  beginning  oj  the  reckonlni 
TTila  la  only  the  flrat  sip.  the  flrat  foretas« 
of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be  proffered  to 
u^  year  by  year  unless,  by  a  supreme  recovery 
of  moral  health  and  martial  vigor  se  arise 
again  and  take  our  sUnd  for  freedom  as  m 
the  olden  time. 

There  have  been  over  2  million  men 
at  this  point  who  have  fought  the  Com- 
munist enemy  in  Southeast  Asia  These 
men  are  not  likely  to  forgive  those  who 
would  annul  their  sacrifices  by  promoUng 
surrender.  "' 
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Kxcerpts  from  Mr.  Mahoney's  com- 
ments In  the  Review  of  the  News  foUow: 
An  Old  aoLona  ino  Nrw  Pounca 

It  doesn't  seem  ao  long  ago  that  Boston 
College,  my  alma  mater,  was  not  only  one  of 
the  world  s  great  seats  of  learning  but  »-as 
also  among  the  nations  foremost  centers  of 
antl-Communlsm.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
authority  with  which  the  learned  Fathers 
there  emphasized  that  the  Great  EncycUcals 
of  my  Church  teach  "there  can  be  no  col- 
laboration with  atheistic  communism  In  any 
manner  whatsoever."  Often  I  listened  as  such 
great  teachers  as  Fathers  Francis  E.  Low  and 
John  C.  Ford  reiterated  again  and  again  that 
the  threat  to  our  Church  and  our  Nation  was 
the  Oodless  force  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy  The  beat  efforts  of  free 
men.  they  said,  must  be  dedicated  to  Its  de- 

irfh"!^!;-  7^'"  "■"  ">  "'  ■■"°  «"l«boraUon 
with  atheistic  communism  In  anij  manner 
whatsoever."  It  was  an  "Inherent  evu."  to  be 
destroyed  as  a  part  of  the  moral  duty  of  every 
educated  Christian.  ^ 

The  good  Fathers  were  right  of  course  All 
too  right.  I  have  seen  the  Communists  at 
nrst  hand— from  World  War  H.  through 
Korea,  and  over  the  last  four  years  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  war  zones  of  Southeast  Asia. 
.,;  .^„?  "L"*"  antl-Communlst  friends 
are  still  out  there.  Or  pieces  of  them. 

Men  like  Colonel  Patrick  Fallon,  who  went 
down  from  his  Skyralder  on  July  4.  ib69  de- 
fending the  people  of  Laos.  He  Is  still  miss- 
ing. 

Men  liite  Oreen  Beret  "Snake"  Hosklnn 
r,^°^  ',!!S*°'  "nothered  a  grenade  with 
his  own   body  so   that   others  might   live 

^wJrt.^.'tl.'irr  ■■  ^°"""^  ""  P^'thumolfy 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  Of  Honor 

M,  ,!°  ,  'i^*  ""  "^""  Immigrant  named 
Michael  Murphy,  who  left  a  good  Job  In  the 
States  because  he  thought  he  owed  his 
adopted  country  something  eiira  for  grant- 
ing him  citizenship.  Mike  was  an  American 
A  I.D.   man  in  Vietnam  who  organized  vU- 

Muphy  bled  to  death  In  m  Corp.  area  of 
Vietnam^  mortally  wounded  by  Communist 

Men  like  that  closest  of  my  antl-Commu- 
nlst  friends,  whose  name  I  dare  not  repeat 
here  because  he  nas  been  abandoned  by  Uie 
mactlon  of  his  government  to  the  hell  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camp. 

My  antl-Communlst  friends  l  There  Is  a 
whole  loet  legion  of  them  marching  the 
^  il  ^^.^f'"  '°  Vietnam.  A  lost  legion 
Of  the  best  Americans  you  could  ever  hope 
to  Know.  The  names  and  faces  flood  back 
now.  The  sacnilces.  The  commitment.  It  all 
seems  so  long  ago,  and  yet  It  Is  only  a  month 
since  I  retired  from  the  mlUury 

There  la  a  tradition  that  old  soldiers, 
freshly  out  of  uniform,  are  asked  of  the 
battles  they  fought.  I  expected  that.  1  never 
expected  to  return  to  an  America  In  which 
I  would  be  asked  why  I  fought.  Why  I  have 
spent  my  life  lighting  the  Communists  In 
the  uniform  of  my  country.  A  student  at 
Boston  College,  at  my  own  olma  mater,  asked 
me  that  question  the  other  day. 

I  replied  by  quoting  a  captured  directive 
of  the  VIetcong  for  May  18.  1989  Typical 
of  regular  ordere  to  the  revolutionary 
cadre.  It  declared:  "Each  district  ceil 
must  exterminate  three  wicked  tyrants 
living  m  district  seats  or  wards  and 
warn  thirty  other  enemy  personnel  that  they 
will  be  punished  If  they  do  not  conform 
by  raUylng  to  our  cause  "  It  was  one  of  a 
continuing  series  of  orders  for  the  eort  of 
terrorism  I  witnessed  in  the  ruins  of  Hue 
where  the  VIetcong  systematically  murdered 
nearly  4.000  of  the  city's  leading  citizens— 
an  eighty-year-old  teacher,  the  priests 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hue  Onlver- 
slty  Medical  School,  and  on  and  on 
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As  Stephen  Hosmer  described  the  Hue 
massacre  In  May  of  1970  for  the  official 
Hand  Report,  nearly  4.000  of  the  city's  lead- 
era  In  every  field  were  found  "beaten  to 
death,  shot,  beheaded  or  burled  alive  and 
many  bodies  were  found  bound  together  In 
groups  of  10  or  15,  eyes  open,  with  dirt  or 
cloth  stuffed  In  their  mouths." 

That  Is  why  I  fought.  That  Is  the  face  of 
Communism  as  more  than  a  million  Amer- 
ican servicemen  have  now  seen  It.  Tfiat  Is 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  as  Z  have  aeen  It 
myself.  That  is  what  I  fought  to  stop.  What 
my  friends  died  to  stop.  Fathers  Low  and 
Ford  would  imderstand.  If  they  were  still 
teaching  at  Boston  College  the  student  who 
asked  whj/  1  fought  would  not  have  bad  to 


SUPPORT  FOR  HJJ.  19519,  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE MANPOWER  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wtscoN-aiK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1970 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will  con- 
sider   HJl.    19519.    the    Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
prepared  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
genesis  ol  this  legislation  and  the  im- 
provements which  it  feels  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
made  in  the  Senate- passed  version,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  elimination 
of  categorical  programs  and  the  refine- 
ments in  the  public  service  employment 
program.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  And 
It  helpful  in  preparing  for  the  debate 
on  HJR.  19519.  and  I  have  included  the 
text  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  also  Included  a  letter  in  sup- 
port of  the  House  committee  bill  from 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Myers.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force. 
The  task  force  provided  major  impetus 
for  reform  of  our  present  manpower  sys- 
tem and  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    H.R.    19519    Uiroughout    the 
Senate    and    House    dehberations.    The 
Chairman's  sujTport  is  most  appreciated. 
(Pttxn  Here'6  bbe  Iseue,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Nov.  13,  1970| 
Maktpowss  PBOaRAM  Reiobm 

One  of  the  first  bills  on  which  the  Hous«  Is 
scheduled  to  vote  when  It  returna  from  iu 
election  racese  ib  "The  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act." 

The  WU  (HH  19519)  haa  an  Interesting 
history.  A  manpower  reform  measure  re- 
quested by  the  Admlnisiratlon  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  mnny  months,  but  pes- 
snge  during  this  session  appeared  unllkeljr. 
Two  events  changed  the  situation. 

One  was  the  decision  to  hold  a  lame  duck 
session  which  provides  necessary  time,  and 
the  other  was  Senate  passage  of  "The  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Opportunities  Act  on 
September  17  (S.  3867) . 

Following  the  Senate  approval,  the  House 
Education  and  L&bor  Committee,  which  had 
already  held  hearings,  quickly  went  Into  ac- 
tion. A  new  bi-partisan  bill  was  written  In  a 
night  session,  and  the  "comprotnlee "  bill 
which  emerged  was  endorsed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

The  bin  was  brought  to  the  House  floor 
on  the  last  day  of  the  pre-election  session, 
but  was  postponed  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
including  scanty  attendance. 
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As  now  pendmg.  the  House  bill  is  called  a 
"compromise"  with  good  reason.  For  some 
time  It  has  been  obvious  thnt  Congres  ac- 
cepu  the  general  Idea  of  manpower  pro- 
gram relorm.  But  there  are  quite  different 
philosophies  as  to  what  form  reorganization 
should  take.  And  there  are  substanilai  dlller- 
ences  of  opinion  over  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  a  proposed  new  public  service 
employment  program — that  a  Democrat- 
ically-controlled  Congress  insists  must  be 
Included  In  any  manpower  reform  bill. 

The  question  now  is  not  so  much  whether 
the  House  will  approve  a  btu.  but  whether 
amendments  on  the  floor  and  actions  in  a 
subsequent  Conference  will  move  the  bill  In 
the  direction  of  the  far  less  desirable  Senate- 
approved  measure. 

PKOCBAMS    HAVE    GROWN    PIECEMEAL 

To  understand  the  current  controversy.  It 
Is  useful  to  look  quickly  at  the  way  In  which 
basic  problems  have  developed  In  our  man- 
power program. 

The  original  Maiijwwer  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  provides  trnlning  for 
the  tmemployed  oc  underemployed  persona 
»'ho  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  lo  obtain 
full-time  employment  without  training. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  passage  of  the 
MDTA  came  from  thoee  who  regarded  it  as  a 
method  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
workers  who  lived  in  depressed  areas  or  wer« 
unemployed  due  to  changes  in  technology. 
Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  re-traln- 
Ing  of  workers. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  other  programs 
have  been  approved  by  Congress.  In  accord 
with  present  emphasis,  most  of  them  have 
been  aimed  at  the  "hardcope*"  unemployed 
and  those  living  in  the  inner  cities.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  have  been  designed  to  reach 
a  particular  "category"  of  workers — the  poor, 
the  yoimg.  the  aged,  and  so  on— and  they  are 
called  for  this  reason  "categorical"  programs. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  both  the 
nature  of  the  programs  and  the  concept  of 
"categories." 

The  Work  Experience  program  seeks  to 
raise  the  empioyablilty  of  needy  adult«  par- 
ticularly unemployed  parents  of  dependent 
children.  On-the-job  training  may  be  pro- 
vided In  the  public  and  private  sectors  In 
such  occupations  as  nurse  aides,  hospital 
orderlies,  clerical  and  sales  work,  laboratory 
aides,  and  so  on. 

Operation  Mainstream  provides  work- 
training  and  employment  projects  aug- 
mented by  supp<H-tlve  services,  for  chronically 
imemployed  adults.  The  projects  are  of  a 
tjrpe  that  will  improve  or  beautify  the  com- 
munities or  areas  where  they  &n  located. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  designed  to  help  young  people. 
It  embraces  three  programs:  (1)  an  In- 
school  program  providing  part-time  work 
and  on-the-job  training  lor  students  in  high 
school  from  low-income  families;  (2)  an  out - 
of-school  program  aimed  at  economically- 
deprived  school  dropouts;  and  (3)  a  summer 
Job  program  for  these  students. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  also  aimed  at  the  young 
people  (16-21).  It  Is  a  residential  program 
of  basic  education,  skill,  training,  and  citi- 
zenship attitude  for  young  men  and  women 
who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  and 
Is  designed  to  help  those  who  need  a  change 
of  environment  to  develop  motivation  and 
skills. 

JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  In  the  Businaa 
Sector)  provides  funds  to  pay  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  employers  who  hire  and 
train  the  disadvantaged  for  permanent  Jobs 
in  the  company. 

Ab  the  number  of  these  programs  have 
multiplied,  other  programs  have  been  created 
to  moke  them  more  effective. 

For  example,  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
neasmen  (NAB)  does  not  provide  Jobs  or  set 
up  national  programs;  rather,  it  is  a  mer- 
chandising  mechanism    to   encourage    local 
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communities    to    participate    In    the   JOBS 
program. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
{CEP)  provides  a  central  Intake  center  in  a 
ghetto  area  for  recruiitng.  counseling  and 
preparing  individuals  to  participate  In  other 
manpower  programa  or  to  place  them  in  Jobs. 

As  of  June  1,  1970.  the  Labor  Department 
estimated  the  toui  number  of  trainees  in  the 
Labor  Deportment's  Uanpower  programs  at 
452375. 

As  the  nim^ber  of  programs  have  Increased, 
costs  have  also  skyrocketed.  Ffderal  expend- 
itures for  manpower  development  ajid  train- 
ing have  increased  from  less  than  «60  mil- 
lion In  1903  to  Sl.e  bUJlon  In  19Ca  and  1909. 
The  administration  has  recommended  a  fur- 
ther Increase  to  S2  bUUons. 

"HIGH     COSTS,     pooa     oetemtiqn'' 

Despite  the  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  few.  if  any.  people  could  be  found  to 
argue  tbat  the  present  approach  haa  been 
highly  successful. 

The  8«nate  Labor  Committee  reported: 

"It  must  be  conceded  that  virtually  all  of 
the  various  manpower  training  programs 
which  have  developed  since  19«2  have  faUen 
far  short  of  expectations.  They  have  been 
characterized  by  high  costs,  poor  retention, 
and  poor  records  ox  Job  placement.  They  have 
suffered  from  administrative  disarray.  They 
have  been  criticized  for  lack  of  flexibility,  for 
falling  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  trainees  and 
the  comraunities  in  which  they  live." 

Undoubtedly,  we  need  to  know  much  more 
than  we  do  about  technlquM  for  turning  the 
bard-core  unemployed  Into  productive  work- 
ers. But  part  of  the  trouble  can  also  be  traced 
to  the  number  of  rigid  programs. 

Th©  House  Committee  reported: 

"The  multiplicity  of  existing  manpower 
programs  were  developed  one  by  one  over  the 
last  several  years  to  meet  what  appearvd  to 
be  the  separate  needs  of  various  groups  of 
people. 

"Administrative  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
myriad,  separately  conceived,  overlapping 
programa  have  not  been  very  effective. 

"The  patchwork  of  programs  and  respon- 
sibilities within  and  among  agencies  iiae 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  an  effective 
Federal -StAtc-iocol  partnership  for  delivery 
of  manpower  services. 

"The  Nationally  mandated  list  of  discon- 
nected categorical  programs  with  their  rigid 
allocation  of  resources  and  mix  of  services  are 
almost  mevltobly  unresponsive  to  each  oom- 
municy's  own  percepuon  ol  the  needs  of  its 
cltixens. 

"The  multiple  funding  sources,  disparate 
administrative  systems,  and  Incompatible 
program  fitandard*  have  resulted  In  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  'an 
endless  ribbon  of  redtape  ,  .  ,'  which  seri- 
ously Impedes  the  delivery  of  manpower  serv- 
Icea  to  the  persons  they  are  Intended  to  help." 

What  this  means  in  practical  terms  was 
explained  In  somewhat  simpler  terms  In  t«5- 
tlmony  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Chamber  at  the  Senate  hearings: 

"Baltimore,  for  example,  has  25  manpower 
programs  and  15  manpower- related  pro- 
grams .  .  . 

"The  reeuttlng  confusion  cannot  be  over- 
emphooiaed.  Program  content  aside,  employ- 
ers arc  hard  pressed  even  to  keep  Informed 
about  the  merit  of  the  various  programs,  A 
personnel  director  is  besieged  by  Job  de\'eIop- 
ers  from  programs  that,  to  him.  simply  rep- 
resent a  host  of  fllphobet-soup  acronym?. 
such  as  NTC.  JOBS  and  NAB.  Each  program 
has  its  own  funds,  its  own  organization,  itci 
own  staff.  Its  own  objectives.  Its  own  regu- 
tauons,  and  Its  own  clients.  This  proUfera- 
tton  of  overlapping  programs  Is  a  barrier  prc- 
Tenting  personnel  directors  from  making  the 
best  decisions  about  which  program  to  u&e. 
Tlie  success  of  manpower  programs  depends 
on  these  key  officials. 

"Bigid  categorization  guidelines  also  In- 
hibit  the   development   of   programs   which 
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mMt  local  oeeda.  PrMently.  local  progranu 
are  dealgned  to  flt  contract  apeclflcatlona. 
rather  than  employer  and  enroUee  needa. 

"Another  problem  caused  by  the  current 
rigid  categorlzauoo  of  progrmma  la  the  neoea- 
^y  lor  pro)ect-by-proJect  contract  approval 
This  cauaes  many  dlUcultlei.  not  the  leaat 
of  which  are  time  conaumlng  rod  tape  and 
delays." 

THE    SBMATX'S    P1I0PO5CD    SOLUTION 

la  Its  Report,  the  Senate  Committee  said 
It  had  found  dUTerehcea  of  opinion  over  some 
aapecta  of  a  solution,  hut  In  general  there  had 
been  agreement  that: 

The  various  legislative  Buthorlzatlona 
should  be  consolidated. 

A  much  more  Important  role  In  adminis- 
tration should  be  given  to  elected  olBdaJs  In 
State  and  local  units  of  government 

Beaponalbiuty  at  the  Federal  level  should 
be  centralized. 

Manpower  programs  must  somehow  be 
made  neilble  enough  to  meet  widely  dif- 
fering sltuatlona  around  the  country  and 
widely  diaerlng  Individual  needs. 

Although  the  Senate  Comml  ttee  thus  clear- 
ly Identified  the  direction  that  changes 
should  take,  there  Is  considerable  queatlon 
whether  the  bill  It  approved  moves  satu- 
factorlly  In  that  direction. 
The  failure  comes  from  two  major  sources 
The  bUl  does  not  go  far  enough  In  deeen- 
trallUng  authority  to  the  states  and  elim- 
inating the  categorical  programs 

It  goes  much  too  far  m  grafting  on  a  huge 
public  service  program. 

•DuciNii  Tm  miMBaa  or  spoksois 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  fold  the  Senate 
Committee  that  his  Department  u  dealinz 
with  over  lO.OOO  different  sponsors  In  admin- 
istering the  various  programs  under  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

To  make  manageable  the  number  of  spon- 
sors and  promote  decentralisation  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed  that  the  Governor  of 
each  State  appoint  a  prime  sponsor  for  man- 
power  programs  In  his  state  as  woU  as  a  prime 
sponsor  for  each  of  the  standard  metrSpoIl- 
tan  areas  In  his  State-unless  the  hliheet 
elected  officials  representing  75  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area  agreed 
upon  a  public  or  private  agency  to  ser?e  as 
prime  sponsor. 

Dnder  the  bill,  all  prime  sponsors  would  be 
required  to  appoint  a  manpower  services 
council  to  plan  manpower  programs  and  to 

aors  The  Council  would  be  composed  of  reo- 
resentatlves  of  community  action  agencies 
vocational  schools,  business,  labor  aid  vet-' 
erans  groups,  and  others. 

The  principle  of  a  State  prime  sponsor 
T^  »"»P»d-but  modified  as  the  result  of 

out  this  session  between  Governors  and  Mav- 
ors  over  control  of  Federal  funds 
orJ^^  O°f>oiltw»  went  along  with  the  May- 
ors to  a  large  extent,  and  the  bill  permit. 
c^,'„"'  °'  '?°"  PoPoLtlon  or  moS!^d 
eniment  f  unctlons-to  work  directly  with  the 

ILIS!^  '^*'  """  "*»'  "■"'»  «n  by-paas 
the  Oovemors,  if  they  so  desire. 

CATIOOaiZaTION  coNTimm 

An  even  worse  daw  in  the  Senate  bill  how- 
ever u  Its  failure  to  move  suBclenti,  fli 
m  eliminating  the  categorical  propSna 

If  one  word  dominated  the  hearings.  It  was 
wh.n'^'^  •"'t'blllty.'  A.  has  bee"  notod 
when  programs  are  set  up  for  specific  cate- 
S'^,^  "clplents.  nexiblllty  ll  lessened. 
«„mJf^  ^  ^'  *  P'""  '"  »  "h«hUhlty.  for 
example,  might  suddenly  require  emphasis  on 
re-tralnlng  older  -orkers-ahd  yet  ™  thS 
funds  available  could  be  those  earmarked  foe 
training  high-school  dropouts  *™*""^  '" 
The  Senate   bill   ellmlnatea   some  of   the 

der  the  direct  operational  authority  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor  Moreover,  It  creates  ad- 
ditional new  categorical  programs.  Por  ex- 
ample: 

A  community  environment  service  would 
he  created  to  provide  full-time  and  part- 
time  Jobe  for  peraona  "to  help  restore  a  Uv. 
able  envlromnent  in  urban  and  niral  areas  " 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  also  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  em. 
ployers  to  upgrade  employees,  to  provide 
funds  for  Job  opportunities  for  "low-In- 
come persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed", and  to  carry  out  a  special 
program  to  provide  business  management 
education  and  training. 

In  short,  the  Senate  bill  will  prepetuate 
many  of  the  problems  stemming  from  the 
system  ot  categorteatlon  and  create  new  ones 

PVMJC  SXaviCI  EBSPLOYUBNT 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  In  "de-categorlalng"  pro- 
grams, it  goes  much  too  far  in  emphasizing 
public  service  employment. 

The  Committee  stated  Batly  that  It  de- 
veloped the  bin  to  meet  "the  twin  crisis- 
widespread  unemployment  and  serlouslv  in. 
adequate  public  services." 

In  doing  so.  It  changed  substantially  the 
purpose  Which  has  hitherto  been  dominant 
of  alleviating  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
been  variously  termed,  the  dlsadvanuged 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  or  the  poor  " 

Easentlally.  the  biU  provides  that  prime 
sponsors  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secret«y  of 
Labor  lor  putting  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  to  work  In  pubUc  programs 
such  as  health,  pubUc  safety,  eduMUon 
transportation,  recreation,  waste  removal' 
pollution  control,  housing,  neighborhood  im- 
provement, etc. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Federal  Government 
?'i^^''  '"  P"'""'-  °'  '»"  ™«t-estlmat.d 

000  Job.  would  be  created  tor  each  •!  ba- 
llon  appropriated. 

Justlflcatlon  for  believing  that  a  bill  which 
started  out  to  Improve  our  manpower  serv- 
ices is  being  converted  into  a  giant  public 
=*rv,ce  employment  program  can  bi  found 

T^.  Km'  '  '""""  ■"  to  be  distributed, 
aa^mioi  f""^**,'  """=  «u">orlzaUon  of 

5I74         """  "'™'  ""  "  "'""«'  '"  fl«=»i 

But    consider;     Only    one-thlrd    of    this 

amount  would  be  used  for  the  comprehensive 

spoX"'  ""^"^  "  "*  ""  "y  "«  P"°>' 

pr?g"rt;S.'"'  ''°""'  ""^  '"  '"•  ""BTlcal 

One-third  would  be  put  Into  the  new 
public  service  employment  progmms. 

And  that  is  not  au.  The  pubUc  service 
program    would    be   granted    kn    addmowl 

s^"d'i^i^eVe.5;i';°" '-  ""■ ""  «'■-•' 

Supplemental  views  by  Senator  Domlnlck 
(R-Colo  )  and  others  point  out-  — ^"^ 

I,  TS!.*""'  P'°""'"  on'y  the  most  minimal 
link  between  the  public  service  employment 
program  and  the  basic  manpower  deUverv 
system  provided  in  the  bill.  Very  likeTv  t^ 
U^e  bulk  Of  public  service  Job  p'ro^Ss  ' 
VTOuld  be  conducted  independently  of 

the  basic  manpower  program. 

rois*'of''ttf  "  L'^"^  concept  that  the 
role  of  the  public  wirvice  employment  in 
^L^T"^"  program  should  be  one  of 
providing  temporary  Jobs  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  disadvantaged  Individuals  for 
placement  in  nonsubsldlzed  public  and  pri- 
vate employment   ..."  P 

as'f  h^""'  "  "  """'"y  ""-fin  that  the 
™ni„™  *;  ,~™^*"'  '<»■  PUbUc  service 
employment  Is  so  large  as  to  prevent  any 
meaningful  training  from  wking  place 

The  intention  to  integrate  public  service 
employment  Into  manpower  programs  is  a 
noble  objective  as  yet  unaccomplished  in 
other  smaller  manpower  programs 
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Sar  Levltan,  a  noted  manpower  expert 
recently  pointed  out:  e«pert. 

•More  recent  experience  with  public  em- 
ployinent  programs  hss  been  less  favorable 
i^f,  ,21^  Experience  and  Training  program 
Initiated  under  the  10«  "War  on  Poverty  " 
for  Instance,  was  addreased  to  a  potential 
clientele  numbering  more  than  two  million, 
and  It  was  hoped  that  eventually  the  pro- 
gram could  reach  the  majority  of  these 
people  By  1988,  the  program  had  been  drop- 
ped, with  general  agreement  that  It  feU  far 
short  of  Intended  goals. 

■Out-of-school  NTC.  another  antlpovertv 
effort,  started  out  with  high  hopes  and 
reached  a  point  where  189,000  slots  were 
planned  In  fiscal  I9M.  Here,  too,  perform- 
ance was  Judged  to  be  deficient,  and  the 
program  has  long  since  been  cut  back  to 
some  30,000  slots. 

■Only  Operation  Mainstream,  a  public 
works  program,  serving  mostly  older  workers 
in  rural  areas,  has  been  favorably  received, 
although  It  has  remained  a  very  modest 
effort  ... 

"Many  public  employment  projects  were 
merely  stopgap  measures,  with  few  perman- 
ently  beneficial  effects  and  even  questionable 
Impact  at  the  time.  Perhaps  such  Jobs  were 
preferable  to  Income  transfers,  but  they  were 
hardly  equal  to  manpower  services  with  a 
long.nm  payoff." 

Although  authors  of  the  bill  would  dis. 
?„",'tJ,';  '^^  "^  °'  "••  program  gives  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  concept  of  public  serv. 
Ice  employment  u  being  changed  Into  the 
employer  of  last  resort"  concept,  which  In 
practice  generally  evolves  Into  the  creation 
of    make-work"  jobe. 

A  Chamber  spokesman  told  the  Com- 
mittee: 

•  k' ?".l  "P^'""^  »""'  "^B  demonstrate* 
that  the  last  resort'  employment  will  be 
untenable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  potential  trainees  for  such  a  Job  lust 
wont  buy  It.  Retaining  the  dlsadvanuged 
chronically  unemployed  Is  difficult  at  best 
when  the  Job  Is  meaningful.'  If  the  Job- 
Is  merely  a  'make-work'  Job  that  la  simply 
an  income  supplement,  a  disadvantaged  per- 
son Is  no  more  Ukely  to  stay  in  that  Job  than 
he  la  In  a  Job  as  a  low-paid  dishwasher. " 

H017SK  8nX  IS  BRTBa 

The  bin  (H.H.  19S19)  on  which  the  House 
win  vote  holds  far  more  promise. 

Uke  the  Senate  bui.  It  permits  each  state 
and  the  cities  to  apply  U)  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  role  of  prime  sponsor  of  man- 
power programs  In  Its  areas— although  the 
House  bui  sets  the  city  population  at  100,000 
rather  than  as  75,000  as  In  the  Senate  bill 
The  major  advantages,  however,  come  from 
the  House  bills  treatment  of  the  (1)  cate- 
gorical programs;  and  (3)  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment. 

The  rigid  categories  are  eliminated  The 
whole  present  array  of  specialised  servlcts  Is 
authorized,  but  the  programs  are  lumped 
broadly  together,  so  that.  In  the  words  of 
the  Committee.  local  administrators  are 
given  maximum  flexibility  In  determining 
the  appropriate  mix  of  services  which  will 
best  meet  local  needs." 

This  approach  was  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  In  a  letter  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee: 

"The  consolidation  of  manpower  programs 
win  permit  the  development  of  truly  com- 
prehensive local  manpower  programs  The 
present  proliferation  of  categorical  programs 
Is  the  problem  most  commonly  cited  by  our 
members  In  their  critlclsme  of  manpower 
programs." 
The  letter  further  pointed  out: 
"The  second  great  advantage  of  the  House- 
drarted  bill  over  the  Senate-pa.'ssed  bui  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  Its  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment program  u  of  sufficient  size  to  cope  with 
the  current  needs  in  the  public  sector,  and 
yet  Is  reasonably  limited  to  permit  proper 
administration." 
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The  basic  authorization  of  $2  billion  for 
rt  1072,  (2.5  bUllon  for  1973,  and  t3  bUllon 
for  1974  la  similar  to  the  Senate  bUl.  but 
these  sums  Include  the  public  employment 
features.  The  Bouse  bill  would  require  some- 
thing less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  be 
spent  on  the  public  service  feature,  whereas 
the  Senau  bill  not  only  provides  that  one- 
third  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  adds 
huge  additional  funds. 

The  great  danger,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
House  bill  will  be  substantially  weakened, 
before  it  Is  voted  Into  law,  either  through 
the  addition  of  categorical  programs  or  by 
greatly  expanding  the  public  employment 
program. 


MSSSACHDSCTTS  INB 

Technolooy,   AtraED  P.   Sloan 
School  or  Managessent, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  October  30  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Steigeb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Buttding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeae  RcpassENTA-nvE  Steioeb:  Sar  Levl- 
tan has  sent  me  copies  of  H.R.  19519.  In 
which  you  Joined  vrtth  Representative  O'Hara 
In  Introducing  in  the  House  on  October  5, 
1970,  along  with  the  Report  on  the  bill  and 
the  Manpower  Administration's  comparison 
of  this  bin  and  S.  3867. 

I  have  read  these  with  great  Interest,  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force,  that 
this  bill  contains  many  of  the  best  feature 
of  earlier  bills,  without  some  of  their  faults. 
It  comes  closest  to  what  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended m  Its  puhilabed  statement  of 
February  1970. 

While  1  may  personally  differ  with  the  bill 
on  some  points,  I  like  Its  emphasis  on  oc- 
cupational upgrading,  and  the  mandatory 
link  with  the  PubUc  Service  Employment 
program  in  Title  H.  It  la  Important  to  have 
those  newly  hired  In  public  service  employ- 
ment move  up  the  occupational  ladder,  or 
out  Into  better  private  sector  Jobs  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  achieved  directly. 

This  bill  also  avoids  the  special  categories 
which  bothered  me  in  the  Senate  bill.  While 
I  agree  with  the  18.75%  of  funds  to  be  set 
aside  for  public  service  employment,  this  Is 
much  less  categorical  and  rigid  than  the 
Senate  bill  which  specified  much  larger  dol- 
lar amounts.  The  requirement  that  "to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,"  these  funds  be 
spent  through  prime  sponsors'  plans  at  the 
city  and  state  levels  is  also  in  line  with  the 
need  to  decentralize  the  development  and 
administration  of  comprehensive  manpower 
programs. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  win  act  favorably  on  this  bill  when 
the  present  session  of  Congress  resumes  next 
month,  other  members  of  the  Task  Force 
have  been  urged  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
their  Individual  views,  since  our  next  fuU 
meeting  is  not  untU  November  18-19,  1970. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chables  a.  Mtebs, 
Professor  0/  Industrial  Relattons. 


THE  POLLUTED  OCEANS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 


or   HICBIOAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

read  this  editorial,  I  include  its  text  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  : 

The  Polluted  Oceans 
Capt.  Jacques  CouBt«au,  the  Freacli  ocean* 
ographer,  has  added  bla  voice  to  those  who 
warn  that  not  only  the  lands,  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  but  the  great  oceans  are  being  pol- 
.luted  by  man. 

The  warning  is  sharp  and  timely.  As  Cap- 
tain Cousteau  says,  "All  pollution,  including 
that  of  motor  vehicles,  ends  up  in  the  sea." 
One  estimate  Is  that  mankind  has  added  a 
half-million  different  substancea  to  the 
oceans,  many  of  them  harmful  to  fish,  plank- 
ton.  Crustacea  or  to  the  small  free-Qoatlng 
plants  called  diatoms  which  supply  at  least 
half  the  world's  replenishment  of  Its  oxygen. 
Remember  that  Thor  Heyerdahl,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  bla  papyrus  reed  boat,  said 
bis  crew  could  not  always  fill  their  tooth 
mugs  from  the  ocean,  because  the  water  was 
dirty!  What  goes  Into  the  ocean?  (Indeed, 
what  doesn't!)  Oil.  lead,  mercury,  nuclear 
waste,  chemical  efDuents.  war  gases,  pesti- 
cides, detergents.  Most  everything  liquid 
that  men  throw  away  reaches  the  sea,  unless 
it  decomposes  very  rapidly. 

Captain  Cousteau  spoke  his  mind  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  meeting  in  Strasbourg. 
His  view  18  that  Europe,  along  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Is  responsible  for 
70  percent  of  the  world's  pollution.  He  argues 
that  a  Europe-wide  organization  should  tack- 
le the  whole  pollution  problem,  ahead  of 
the  United  Nations — because  the  UN  includes 
many  underdeveloped  countries  which  would 
disclaim  major  responsibility. 

American  officials  estlmat*  that  some  13 
million  tons  of  oil  have  gotten  into  the 
oceans — oil  spillage  from  tankers,  freighters 
and  rigs,  waste  motor  oU.  waste  gasoline, 
various  solvents.  Oil  floats  on  the  surface, 
cuu  off  light  and  air.  barms  marine  creatures 
generaUy.  As  for  lead,  it  Is  found  in  remot« 
seas  at  seven  to  10  times  the  normal  level. 
Radioactive  substances  are  found  In  all 
oceans  and  In  all  marine  organisms. 

Captain  Cousteau  has  his  own  "distress 
plan"  which  extends  to  all  pollution.  He 
would  educate  public  opinion,  end  overpop- 
ulation, persuade  states  and  industries  to 
"clean  up"  their  messes  through  tougb  reg- 
uJatlons  and  International  sanctions  if  need 
be,  and  stop  the  use  of  the  oceans  as  a  "nu- 
clear refuse  bin," 

The  nations  of  the  world  should  be  im- 
mensely alert  to  this  perU  to  the  seas.  It  Is 
proposed  now  that  the  oceans  be  mined, 
and  farmed.  Mining  could  mix  the  deep  and 
surface  waters,  again  harming  sea  life.  The 
oceans  are  mankind's  last  frontier.  Should 
they  become  seriously  polluted,  humanity's 
prospects  of  survival  on  earth  would  be  very 
dim. 


SIX  AMERICAN  POW'S  DEAD.  HANOI 
SAYS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  October  3-5, 
1970,  carried  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Polluted  Oceans."  So  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALtFOSNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momlai/.  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  We  have 
just  learned  of  the  deaths  of  six  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  being  held  In  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  sympathy  tor  the  families 
of  these  men.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
lack  of  sympathy  with  present  policies  in 
regard  to  Vietjiam  which  are  content  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  the  force  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  release  of  our  men  in 
Communist  prison  camps. 
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A  story  in  the  New  York  Times  quotes 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
spokesman,  Cora  Weiss,  to  the  effect  that 
the  release  of  the  names  of  the  men  who 
died,  and  four  others  which  are  still  alive, 
show  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  fol- 
lowing a  humanitarian  policy  toward  our 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cynical 
statements  it  has  ever  been  my  displeas- 
ure to  read. 

The  Communists  total  noncompliance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  to 
which  they  are  a  signatory,  and  the  re- 
ports of  those  few  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  indicate  that  the  medical 
care  being  received  by  our  men  is  inade- 
quate. To  cite  cases  of  men  who  have 
died,  and  whom  might  have  been  saved 
had  modern  medical  facilities  been  avail- 
able, as  indicative  of  North  Vietnamese 
humaniUrianism  i.s  absurd  and  mali- 
cious. 

President  Nixon's  Director  of  National 
Security  Affairs  has  plainly  stated  that: 

It  Is  very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do  in 
Southeast  Asia  tbat  would  produce  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Dean  Rusk's 
lamentations  regarding  Vietnam  that: 

We  could  let  this  move  into  a  general  war 
tbat  would  knock  out  300  million  people  in 
the  first  hour. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  policy 
we  are  following  in  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
dictated  by  paralyzing  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Uruon.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  with  this 
fear  factor  removed,  we  do  not  initiate 
positive  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  men.  A  positive  effort  in  war  consists 
in  attempting  to  impose  one's  will  upon 
the  enemy.  The  means  used  to  secure 
compliance  is  the  necessary  force. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  Novem- 
ber 14. 1970,  follows: 

Six  Aue&ican  P.O.W.'s  Dead.  Hanoi  iMrosMs 
A  Peack  Qboot 
North  Vietnam  has  disclosed  that  six 
American  servicemen  it  held  prisoner  have 
died.  Hanoi  also  confirmed  the  identities  of 
foiu"  additional  American  prisoners. 

A  Government  spokesman  in  Washington 
said  this  was  the  first  information  tbat  any 
prisoners  had  died  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a  news 
conference  here  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss, 
co-chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ualson 
with  PamiUea  of  Servicemen  Detained  in 
North  Vietnam,  a  New  York -based  peace 
group. 

Identification  of  the  four  new  prisoners 
brings  to  339  the  number  of  American  pris- 
oners confirmed  by  North  Vietnam.  The  pre- 
vious belief,  based  on  information  supplied 
to  a  visiting  peace  group  in  Hanoi  last  June. 
was  that  a  list  of  335  men  was  final  and 
complete. 

The  Defense  Department  challenged  this 
figure  at  the  time,  asserting  that  it  believed 
376  men  were  held  by  Hanoi. 

paoviDEs  HOP!  roa  tamilzes 
United  States  offlclals  said  yesterday  that 
the  confirmation  of  the  four  new  names  "re- 
opens the  list  and  provides  hope  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  men  whom  North  Vietnam  still  has 
not  supplied  any  Information  about." 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  7B0  men  are 
orsclally  listed  as  missing  in  action  over 
North  Vietnam,  with  1,625  missing  in  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Three  of  the  men  Hanoi  has  now  confirmed 
as  prisoners  had  been  listed  by  the  Pentagon 
as  presumed  captured.  They  are  Lieut.  Cmdr. 
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Joha  H.  PeUowM  of  VlrpDlm  Beacb.  Ueut 
Col.  Ceorga  Bviirett  D»y  of  GlendUe  Aru. 
»n<l  Ueut.  Junes  J.  ConncU  of  WUmlucton 
Del. 

The  fonrth,  MaJ.  Ben  Msriubury  I>oU>nt 
of  Colorado  Sprlnes.  had  been  lUted  as  mtas* 
log  in  action  but  there  had  been  no  Indi- 
cation that  be  had  been  captured. 
KAMxa  HOT  KKLaAaao 
The  six  men  said  to  have  died  In  prison 
had  been  luted  fay  the  I>efense  Department 
as  presumed  captured. 

Mrs.  Welas  refused  to  releaae  the  names  of 
the  six  dead  men  because  of  what  she  termed 
family  reasons.  She  did  not  provide  any  In- 
formation on  how  or  when  the  men  had  died. 
She  said  she  had  informed  the  men's  fami- 
lies of  the  deaths. 

A  State  Department  official  said:  "There  Is 
grairo  oooc«ra  over  the  news,  since  no  In- 
formation has  been  supplied  on  the  date  or 
circumstances   of  the  men's  deaths." 

He  added  that  the  men's  families  bad  been 
told  previously  that  the  men  were  alive. 

The  Committee  of  Uaison  was  organized  in 
December.  1969.  with  the  agreement  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  to  tmnsmlt  letters  from 
prisoners  to  their  faimlles  in  the  United 
Btaten.  At  the  news  conference,  at  the  Hotel 
Diplomat.  Mrs.  Weiss  said  that  with  the  re- 
cent arrival  of  671  letters  the  committee  bad 
received  a  total  of  2.203. 

She  aaaerted  that  the  arrival  of  the  letters 
and  the  duclosure  of  the  four  tuimea  "shows 
that  the  North  Vietnameaa  are  following  a 
bnmanltarlan  policy  toward  the  priaonera  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cardinal  Ciuhing  lived  simply  and  fru- 
gally aU  his  Ufe.  When  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  for  example,  he  sum- 
marily diitnlssed  the  retinue  of  tervanU 
his  predecessor  had  employed. 

His  humanity,  his  compassion,  his  love 
for  people  of  all  religions  and  all  walks 
of  life  earned  him  the  affection  of 
millions. 

I  put  in  the  Recoid  at  this  point.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  Time  magazine  article  that 
eloquently  sums  up  the  cardinal's  life : 
Big  Man  w  a  Lowo  Rid  Koai 


RICHARD  CARDINAL  CUSHINa 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAasACHUaaria 
IN  THE  BOtlSE  OF  KEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  you  in  paying  tribute  to  Richard 
Cardinal  Cusliing,  probably  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  beloved  Catholic 
churchman  of  his  era.  It  is  something  of 
a  cliche — indeed,  it  Is  as  threadbare  a 
cliche  as  any  in  the  stock  of  obituary 
writers — to  say  someone  was  a  "man  of 
the  people."  In  Cardinal  Cushing's  case, 
however,  the  phrase  is  accurate.  He 
would  have  no  part  of  the  patrician 
aloofness  usually  associated  with  princes 
of  the  church  Dancing  a  clumsy  jig  with 
old  ladies  in  a  nursing  home  cheering 
the  Red  Sox  in  a  voice  as  rough  hewn 
as  his  broad  Irish  face,  playing  Santa 
Claus  at  the  home  for  retarded  children 
he  foimded.  Cardinal  Cushing  had  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  life.  Afliictions 
that  might  have  crippled  a  lesser  man- 
cancer,  emphysema,  ulcers — did  not  dim 
his  spirit  or  dull  his  wit. 

Cardinal  Cushing  himself  admitted  he 
was  no  theologian  or  scholar.  He  took 
leave  early  from  the  first  Ecumenical 
Council— a  council  he  helped  create  by 
his  lifelong  belief  in  religious  liberty— 
because  he  could  not  understand  Latin. 
What  he  could  do  is  raise  money  and  he 
did  it  astonishingly  well.  He  buUt  up  the 
modem  archdiocese  of  Boston  virtually 
singlehandedly.  raising  $100  million  for 
projects  ranging  all  the  way  from  hospi- 
tals to  sports  leagues  for  children. 

Yet  the  money  he  raised  with  such 
uncanny  skill  did  not  touch  bis  personal 
Ufe.  Bom  In  a  shabby  walkup  tenement 
in    tum-of-the-century   South   Boston, 


To  the  many  who  knew  him  and  the  mil- 
lions who  watched  him  from  afar,  the  life 
of  Boston's  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  waa  a 
montage  of  endearing  and  memorable  vi- 
gnettes. In  some  of  them  he  was  the  Populist 
Prince,  handing  out  miniature  liquor  bottles 
at  an  old  folks'  home  ("Holy  water!  That's 
what  it  Is!  But  don't  sprinkle  It  around.  Pour 
it  down !") .  In  others  he  was  the  Court  Clown 
mugging  shamelessly  in  a  sailor's  hat  or  a 
baseball  cap.  On  a  cold  November  day  In 
1963  he  was  the  nation's  own  Job.  his  prayer 
cracking  with  grief  as  he  called  on  the  angels 
to  carry  his  "dear  Jack"  to  Paradise. 

Behind  the  many  roles  was  a  man  solid 
and  roughhewn.  The  son  of  an  Irlsh-bom 
blacksmith,  Cushing  had  a  face  Uke  a  Con- 
nemara  bogman  and  a  voice  like  coal  rattling 
down  a  chute  Into  a  South  Bc«ton  base- 
ment. He  seemed  not  so  much  to  live  Ufe 
as  to  wage  It,  suggesting  that  the  years  were 
too  short  for  what  he  had  to  do  OiUy  his 
huge  energy  obscured  the  truth  about  how 
long,  and  how  seriously  be  bad  been  HI. 
Por  yeaia  he  fought  off  migraine  headaches. 
ulcers,  asthma,  and  emphysema — the  latter 
two  so  debUltating  that  he  bad  to  keep  oxy- 
gen at  his  bedside.  Cancer  waa  also  an  old 
enemy  and.  as  it  turned  out,  the  final  one. 
When  he  died  last  week  at  75.  the  disease  liad 
so  ravaged  cushing's  B-ft.  frame  that  be 
had  wasted  from  a  robust  JOO  lbs.  to  a  mere 
140  lbs. 

Om-DAT  KANBOM 

Less  than  two  months  ago.  m  a  dramatic 
changing  of  the  gtiard  (Time.  Sept.  31), 
Cushing  turned  over  his  diocese  to  the  Most 
Reverend  Bumberto  S.  Medeiros.  an  activist 
bishop  who  had  previously  headed  the  dio- 
cese of  Brownsville,  Teias.  "The  wul  to  Uva 
will  be  gone."  predicted  an  old  friend.  Said 
another:  "He's  not  able  to  do  anything  rise 
except  be  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

Yet  Cushing  never  sotight  the  role  tliat 
he  retained  for  36  years.  From  the  begin- 
ning, be  wanted  to  be  a  missionary.  In  1962, 
he  tried  to  resign  in  order  to  flnlsh  his  ca- 
reer In  the  misslans  of  Latin  America.  In- 
stead, ha  remained  a  founder — and  funder 

of  mission  work,  even  establishing  his  own 
Society  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  for  work 
in  Latin  America.  His  ability  to  raise  money 
for  the  church  at  home  and  abroad  was 
prodigious — a  total  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion In  36  years.  Just  before  Christmas  In 
1961.  be  raised  «3.900.0O0  In  cash  In  one  day 
to  ranaom  the  Cuban  prisoners  captured  In 
"dear  Jack's"  Bay  of  Pigs  invajsion. 

Part  of  Cushing's  ability  to  sen  a  cause 
was  surely  bis  own  quiet  example  of  per- 
sonal austerity:  he  Joked  about  bis  olDdal 
residence  being  "the  biggest  Joint  on  Com- 
mpnwealth  Avenue,"  but  his  personal  life 
within  it  was  almple  and  frugal.  Once  he 
amazed  a  visitor  by  proudly  showing  on  a 
•S  pair  of  black  loafers  he  had  picked  up 
at  Pilene's  basement.  Part  of  his  electlve- 
ncss.  too.  was  Cushing's  broad,  transparent 
humanity,  which  seemed  to  embrace  not  only 
every  faith  but  even,  on  occasion,  rather 
conflicting  ideologies.  "He  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  everyone  who  came  down  the  pike," 
explained  an  adnurer  in  discussing  Cush- 
ing's mixed  bog  of  onthuaiasms.  He  waa  an 
early,  lifelong  member  of  the  N.A.A.C.P..  and 
the  first  Catholic  prelate  to  urge  his  flock 
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to  attend  Billy  Grahams  crusades.  Be  could 
also  prwse  the  antl-Communlam  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  write  a  glowing  fore- 
word  to  a  book  by  the  director  of  the  Moral 
Re-Armament  movement. 

OOO  KNOWS 

He  had  an  invincible,  perhaps  sentimen- 
tal l>eUet  that  people  could  be  wrong  but 
not  really  bad,  and  that.  In  any  event  It 
was  not  the  place  of  one  human  to  Judge 
another.  When  some  Catholic  churchmen 
criticized  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  marriage  to 
the  divorced  Aristotle  Onassis.  It  was  Cushing 
who  chided  them.  "Only  Ood."  he  said, 
"knows  who  Is  a  sinner  and  who  is  not." 

Rightly  but  a  shade  too  formally,  some 
Bostonlans  caUed  him  "the  Cardinal  of  Char- 
ity."  That  he  was;  and  for  it.  both  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  In  the  tr.S.  honored  Cush- 
ing with  an  elTectlon  exceeded  only  by  their 
love  tor  Pope  John  Xxm.  The  affection  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere,  but  nowliere  did  it 
surround  him  more  warmly  than  on  his  visit 
to  the  annual  Christmas  party  at  St.  Colet- 
ta's.  an  institution  for  "exceptional"  chil- 
dren he  founded  m  Banover.  Mass. 

The  cardlnju  never  missed  the  party,  even 
putung  on  his  "red  dress"  for  the  occasion 
because  the  dilldrcn  Uked  it.  One  smaU  boy 
at  the  school  may  have  spoken  for  much 
of  the  world  when  a  radio  reporter  asked 
him  to  describe  Santa  CUus.  "He's  big.  and 
he  wean  a  long  red  robe."  aald  the  chUd. 
"And."  the  boy  continued,  talking  out  of 
the  side  of  his  mouth  in  a  raspy  voice,  "he 
talks  Uke  this." 

Fittingly,  Richard  Cardinal  Cuahlng  was 
burled  last  Saturday  In  a  almple  crypt  In 
the  chapel  at  St.  Coletta's,  "facing  the  chil- 
dren." as  he  had  wished. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTTTDENTS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF  COMKECncm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1970 

Mr.  UESSJLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents: 

CONOaKSSMAN  MCSKILZ.  RCPOMTS  TO  TOU 
WASHXNOTOir.  D.C., 

October  1970. 
DEAa  Friends:  The  uljotimment  of  the 
Blst  CoDgress  will  mark  the  end  ol  my  two 
terms  as  your  Congressman.  Tlie  four  years 
I  have  spent  In  Waahington  have  proved  ex- 
citing, educational  and  fulfilling. 

I  appreciate  your  many  letters  and  visits. 
Informing  me  of  your  views  on  national  Is- 
sues and  pending  legislation.  Tour  Congress- 
man Is  your  voice  In  Government.  You  have 
an  obligation  to  transmit  your  opinions  to 
him  and  he  has  the  responsibility  to  answer 
to  you  for  his  actions.  I  tried  to  effectively 
represent  my  District  and  trust  you  have 
found  me  to  be  a  dedicated,  responsive  Rep- 
resentative. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  In  our  history  I 
urge  your  active  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  government.  All  citizens  must  realize  that 
to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
democracy  they  must  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities Inherent  in  such  a  society. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportnnlry 
to  serve  as  your  Congreaanum. 
Sincerely. 

Tou  Mxsxnx. 

a  ILLS  tNTS(»trci3> 

Key  measures  I  Introduced  in  the  Second 
Session  of  the  91  tt  Congresa  are  lUted  be- 
low. Some  of  theae  buis  I  consider  to  be 
among  the  most  Important  I  have  sponsored 
in  my  two  terms.  These  bllli  cover  a  wide 
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range  of  issues  aimed  at  alleviating  pollution, 
crime,  drug  abuse,  unemployment  and  other 
crucial  problems  facing  the  nation  today. 

H.J.  Res.  1106:   Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

H.R.  16693:  Prohibits  use  of  the  malls  for 
unsolicited  salacious  advertising  (passed  by 
ihe  House). 

H.R.  16575:  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  encourage  higher  education. 

H.R.  17317:  Extends  to  all  unmarried  in- 
dtvlduals  the  full  tax  Ijeneflts  now  enjoyed 
by  married  Individuals  Qllng  joint  returns. 

H.R.  17349:  Provides  funds  for  mortgaga 
financing  at  reduced  rates  of  interest  to 
)ow-  and  middle-income  families  (now  pub* 
lie    law). 

H-R.  17602:  Provides  for  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs. 

H.R.  17B26:  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  16402:  Suspends  U.S.  aid  to  nations 
falling  to  curtail  drug  traffic. 

H.R  18533:  Establishes  a  Conmilsslon  on 
Long  Island  Sound  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
the  development  and  protection  of  the  area. 

H.R.  18592:  Regulates  dumping  of  indus- 
trial wastes  Into  US.  coastal  waters. 

H.R  18737:  Insures  that  modem  construc- 
tion methods.  Including  pre-fab  and  modular 
units,  will  be  used  In  building  of  federally 
assisted  housing 

H.R.  18724:  Creates  a  trl-sUte  Metropoli- 
tan Drug  Addiction  Control  Agency  for  the 
majo-  counties  of  New  York.  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1S901:  Ktabllshes  a  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  and 
mental  examinations  conducted  by  the  Armed 
Forces  for  selective  service  registrants. 

H  R.  19164:  Authorises  research  and  edu- 
cational programs  to  facilitate  transition  to 
a  peacetime  economy. 

H,R.  19257:  Authorizes  a  study  of  national 
policy  regarding  dumping  into  the  oceans. 

JUDICIAaT    COUMITTEX 

In  this  session  1  became  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Subcommittee  and  cosponsored 
legislation  to  further  ease  the  reatricUve 
and  discriminatory  aqwcts  of  our  present 
immigration  policy. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Amendments  of  1B70  1b  focused 
<m  (1)  ro-unitlng  families  by  easing  restrlc- 
ttODs  on  the  immigration  of  certain  rela- 
tives of  U-S.  cltlaens  and  permanent  aliens; 
(3)  redistributing  visa  numbers  among  the 
various  preference  classe-  to  supply  the 
country  with  professional.  skUlec  and  un- 
BkUled  labor  for  occupations  now  experienc- 
ing shortages  in  the  domestic  labor  markets. 

rosT  omcK  akd  civn.  sravicz  couHrrrEK 

Comprehensive  postal  reform  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  legislative  packages  of 
this  session.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Poet 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  18-month 
effort  of  reorganizing  the  &ntlquat«d  Post 
OfHce  Department  into  a  modern,  self-sup- 
porting mail  service. 

The  Poet&l  Reorganization  Bill  of  1970 
establishes  the  Postal  Service  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Necessary  management  flex- 
ibility is  provided  and  all  classes  of  mall  will 
bear  a  rate  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  delivery. 
The  new  Postal  Service  ushers  in  an  era  of 
dignity  and  respect  for  posiaj  employees  by 
providing  for  collective  bargaining  and  abol- 
ishing political  involvement  in  appointmeutt 
and  promotions. 

COMCazSS  IN  1*70 

Athough  Congress  has  been  criticized  for 
not  solving  aU  of  our  national  crises  in  one 
massive  outpouring  of  funds  and  legislation, 
I  believe  that  aa  never  before  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  heard  throughout  the  halls  of 
Congress  during  this  second  session. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  Congress 
responsive  to  the  critical  lssuv3  of  the  day, 
we  have  tried  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in 
education,  in  health,  in  housing,  in  anti- 
pollution measures,  in  public  works,  in  th« 
problems  of  minority  groups  and  in  the  lot  of 
the  average  working  person.  You  might  say 
that  the  legislation  we  enacted  reflects  our 
Interest  in  hiunan  beings  and  our  concern  to 
provide  the  people  of  this  county  with  the 
better  life. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  House  action  and  my 
position  on  the  more  crucial  issues  facing 
our  nation  follows : 

Congressional  reform 
For  the  first  time  since   1946  the  House 
passed  legislation   to  update   Congressional 
protredures. 

The  Congressional  Reform  Act  of  1970  In- 
corporates a  wide  variety  of  changes  but  the 
most  Important  provisions  are  those  to  end 
secrecy  in  the  House.  The  iegUlatlon  requires 
all  votes  taken  in  closed  committee  meetings 
to  be  made  public,  listing  how  each  member 
voted,  and  ends  the  non-record  voting  by 
which  most  Issues  are  decided  in  the  House. 
T^ls  legislation  will  enable  constituents  to 
better  determine  how  their  individual  Repre- 
sentatives cast  specific  votes, 

I  favored  this  legislation  as  I  consider  It 
urgent  that  the  legislative  body  be  strength- 
ened and  Its  operations  simplified  so  It  can 
once  again  become  a  co-equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Executive  and  responsive 
to  the  public  win. 

Economy 
Rising  costs  are  placing  enormous  pres- 
sures on  the  pocketbooks  of  wage  earners, 
housewives,  farmers  and  retired  people. 
Those  on  fixed  incomes  suffer  the  greatest 
and  I  fully  support  automatic  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  increases. 

Inflation  Is  gradually  but  surely  being 
curbed  by  controlled  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  It  may  hurt  to  bring 
our  Federal  budget  into  balance  but  in  the 
long  run  it  will  be  far  less  painful  than  the 
alternatives,  which  are  unending  increases 
in  living  costs  and,  eventually,  bankruptcy 
for  the  people  and  their  Government. 

Connecticut  has  been  severely  affected  by 
huge  cutbacks  in  military  spending.  Many 
small  defense-oriented  Industries  are  facing 
financial  dlfOcultles.  and  unemployment  in 
some  of  our  cities  is  far  above  the  national 
average. 

To  minimize  the  Impact  of  defense  produc- 
tion cutbacks  on  our  economy  and  to  facil- 
itate the  national  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy,  I  Introduced 
the  Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
of  1970.  This  Is  posalbly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  of  the  second  session. 

Realizing  that  our  economy  cannot  long 
sustain  the  present  rate  of  unemployment,  I 
also  sponsored  legislation  designed  to  sUmii- 
late  useful  employment  in  areas  suffering 
from  inordinately  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Environmental  protection 
The    19708    must    be    the    Environmental 
Decade  If  we  are  to  provide  for  man's  sur- 
vival, much  less  the  amenities  of  a  pleasing 
life. 

"Environmental  concerns"  encompasses 
not  only  air  and  water  pollution  but  also 
population,  food  and  nutrition,  parks  and 
open  space,  planu  and  wildlife,  chemical 
and  thermal  pollution,  noise  control,  dis- 
posal of  man's  trash  and  conservation  of  na- 
tural resources. 

With  a  long-standing  Interest  In  conserva- 
tion I  have  supported  passage  of  environ- 
mental legislative  measures  and  have  Intro- 
duced in  this  session  alone  six  bills  to  help 
alleviate  our  polluted  world.  These  range 
from  providing  Federal  assistance  for  pro- 
grams to  recycle  solid  waste  materials  to  ea- 
tabliahing   an   Intergovernmental    Commia- 
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alon  to  develop  a  oomprchensive  plan  for  the 
future  development,  protection  and  admm- 
istratlon  of  the  natural  resources  of  lx>ng 
Island  Sound.  I  am  also  fighting  to  save 
Connecticut's  wetlands  and  for  continued 
Federal  funding  of  the  Mllford  Laboratory. 
Welfare  reform 
For  years  we  have  followed  the  depres- 
sion-born "service"  approach  to  social  wel- 
fare whereby  the  Government  Itself  tried  to 
provide  "services"  such  as  shelter,  food,  train- 
ing and  medical  care.  In  many  cases  the  pro- 
granu  failed  because  too  much  of  the  money 
went  for  administrative  bureaucracy  and  too 
little  reached  the  needy. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930s  the  House 
has  acted  to  completely  restructure  our  pres- 
ent ineffective  welfare  system.  Sutwtltuting 
a  "workfare"  approach,  the  House  passed  its 
version  of  the  President's  Fanuiy  Assistance 
Plan  and  is  awaiting  Senate  action.  How- 
ever the  differences  are  finally  resolved,  the 
important  result  will  be  to  throw  out  the 
present  system  which  breeds  more  depend- 
ency and  poverty  than  it  corrects  and  replace 
it  with  a  new  foundation  on  which  to  build 
more  farslghted.  productive  progranu. 
Crime 

To  combat  the  terrifying  escalation  in 
crime  the  House  passed  the  Sate  Streets  and 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  Amendments, 
providing  help  to  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  the  Organised  Crime  Control  Act. 
aimed  at  eliminating  crime  syndicates. 

While  these  measures  will  provide  the  tools 
to  combat  crime,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
heed  the  advice  given  by  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren Burger  in  his  "State  of  the  Judiciary" 
address-  Oiu*  Judicial  syeteni  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  more  Judgeships 
created  to  alleviate  the  backlog  of  cases. 

I  recently  accompanied  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  on  a  tour  of  the  Merlden 
School  for  Boys  and  Long  Lane  School  for 
Olrls.  This  visit  forcefully  impressed  upon  me 
the  need  to  reorient  our  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquents.  I  have 
xirged  creation  of  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  redirect  our 
whole  approach  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Drugn 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nation 
Is  faced  with  a  drug  problem  of  near  epi- 
demic proportions.  Several  provisions  of 
legislation  I  introduced  to  help  solve  this 
problem  were  incorporated  Into  the  recent 
House-passed  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  This  bill  provides  broader  en- 
forcement powers  against  Illegal  drug  trafHc 
and  authorizes  funds  for  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
addicts. 

I  have  Introduced  legliUetlon  to  create  a 
tri-Btate  Metropolitan  Drug  Addiction  Com- 
mission to  be  the  only  drug  addiction  control 
agency  in  the  22  major  counties  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Coordination  of 
our  regulatory  and  enforcement  efforts  on  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  is  the  only  way 
In  which  we  can  effectively  deal  with  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  the  crime  which  it  pro- 
duces. Another  bill  I  cosponsored  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  under  foreign  aid  programK  to 
any  country  which  fails  to  curb  its  drug 
tratnc. 

FCsntAL    TAX  DOI.lJ»BS  FXOW  TO  TME  SnCTH 
DISTIUCT 

One  of  the  duties  of  a  Congressman  is  to 
help  the  people  and  the  communities  he 
represeoM  to  benefit  from  Federal  programs 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  flgurea  listed  below 
are  a  sampling  of  major  Federal  grants  and 
contracts  to  governments,  firms  and  other 
organiaatlons  in  the  Sixth  District  since 
January  1,  1970.  The  compilation  Is  not  com- 
plete since   many   of   the  Federal   ogenciea 
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could  proTidft  Infon&Ation  only  on  amounts 
granted  tbrougb  June  30th. 

Tbfm  figures  are  not  momt  to  be  an  Indi- 
cation ot  the  total  expenditure  aX  Federal 
funda  In  our  area  since  sucto  major  Items  u 
Social  Security.  Veterans  and  Clrtl  Service 
penaion  benefit*,  educational  assistance. 
Federal  and  poetol  employees  salaries,  most 
student  loans  and  amall  busineaa  loana  and 
some  long-term  project*  and  contracts  are 
not  Included.  The  Sixth  District  benefits.  In 
addition,  by  pr-ograms  which  affect  more 
than  one  district  or  are  state-wide  in  scope. 
In  many  areas  thee«  figures  show  that  avail- 
able funds  faU  far  below  the  level  of  needs 
In  oar  District.  They  point  up  the  need  for 
prompt  enactment  o/  a  program  of  Federal 
revenue-aharing  irith  state  and  local  aotjem- 
mcnta. 

Total  since 
January 
Federal  agency  and  project  1970 

Department  of  Defense:  Mate- 
riel for  alrcrmft  ships  and  sub- 
marines  — _ •85.240.000 

Katlonal  Aenmsutlcs  and  Space 
Administration;  Life  support 
8>'«tems.  aircraft  products 15. 144. 000 

Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development:  Urban 
renewal,  low  rent  housing, 
water  and  sewer  projects 13. 164,274 

Department  of  Interior:  Water 
poQutlon  control  faculties, 
park  sites _ _'       3,285.000 

Department  of  TranqwrtAtlon  • ; 
Tran^iortatlon  Improvemen  t 
programs,  paving,  l&adsciLp- 
*°«   -- - — -        1.335.524 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Headstart.  legal  aid.  commu- 
nity action  programs 414  713 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Ru- 
ral community  sewer  sys- 
tems    365,760 

Post  Office  Department:  Acqui- 
sition of  sites,  equipment 335  soo 

Department  of  Justice;  Law  en- 
forcement   186.  4W) 

National    Science    Foundation : 

Research 70.120 


Total    _ 09,551.986 

*  Doaa  not  include  funding  from  the  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  or  Federal  Aid  to  Airport 
programa. 

Granu  from  the  Department  of  letter  for 
flecal  year  "70  for  Job  training,  work  incen- 
tive   programs    aiMl    youth    corps    totaled 

Qrants  from  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year    70  for  supplies  totaled 


COMPErmVE      STATUS      OF     THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  TRADE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  Bones  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  are 
greaUy  concerned  with  the  serious  and 
Increasing  threat  to  American  Industry 
and  American  worklngmen  from  foreign 
competition,  This  Is  well  brought  out  in 
a  statement  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
November  4.  It  is  particularly  apropos 
that  tiis  comments  be  studied  In  advance 
of  the  trade  bill  which  is  to  be  considered 
in  Congress  tills  week: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CoKmrmn  Status  or  the  Uhitxd  Statu 
IN  WoKto  Traok 
The  facton  tjt  competition  in  world  trade 
have  undergone  a  tranaformauon  In  recent 
times  because  of  the  technological  reTolu- 
Hon.  The  poesesslon  or  nonpoasesalon  of 
favorable  natural  reaourcses  of  climate,  aoll. 
water,  minerals  and  other  element! '  that 
underlie  advantages  of  production.  Is  no 
longer  the  principal  determinant  of  competi- 
tive atatui  In  world  trade  that  It  was  before 
technology  took  a  hand.  The  virtual  ousting 
of  natural  rubber  and  silk  by  chemlBtry  offera 
a  good  example.  Substitution  of  one  product 
for  another,  abetted  not  only  by  chemistry 
but  by  metallurgy,  mechanical  Innovauons 
and  oucoverlea,  ha»  upset  earUer  natural 
advantages  or  transformed  them  throughout 
the  world  on  a  broad  scale. 

The  great  economic  and  Industrial  ad- 
vancement of  Japan  serves  aa  the  beat  ex- 
ample. Without  modern  technology,  a  coun- 
try lo  poor  In  natural  resources  could  never 
have  moved  to  the  forefront  as  did  Japan. 
Had  that  country  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  it  would  never  have  got 
off  the  ground  Industrially. 

Nevertheless,  no  cotmtry  is  uniformly 
competitive  on  all  fronu  In  aU  products. 
Even  in  technology  there  U  no  magic  that 
overcomes  all  economic  disadvantage  at  one 
time.  Also,  technology  u  not  evenly  dlatrtb. 
uted.  so  to  speak,  even  within  the  same 
country  among  all  industries  and  elements 
or  production.  Including  managerial  energy 
and  competence.  Beyond  that,  technologlcil 
advancement,  like  Inventions,  cannot  be 
scheduled. 

Therefore  no  country  can  be  expected  to 
he  a  leader  In  all  items  of  production  at  any 
tune.  Moreover.  It  may  lead  In  one  field  or 
complex  of  products  for  some  yeara  only  to 
be  surpassed  another  lime;  or.  where  It 
lagged  In  some  segment  It  may  come  to  the 
forefront  because  ot  sctne  new  duooverr  or 
Invention. 

If  the  technological  dUttu-bance  U  not 
enough  to  upeet  the  fine  equation  of  abao- 
inte  or  comparative  advantages  as  it  may 
eiut  at  least  theoreUcaUy  at  a  given  time 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Uie  managed 
economy,  quite  surely  completes  the  demoU- 
tlon.  Pew  theorlea.  free  trade  not  excepted, 
can  withstand  the  frustrations,  dlaruptlona. 
distortions  and  Interferences  produced  by 
economic  regulation  that  la  the  product  of 
political  considerations.  Here  Is  the  pltfaU 
of  much  econonUc  theory.  That  fact  no  doubt 
explams  the  unabashed  pragmatism  that 
rulea  the  roost  today  m  the  political-eco- 
nomic world. 

To  assess  the  compeUOve  sUtus  of  the 
United  States  In  world  markets  and  within 
this  country  ris-a-vU  Imports  becomes  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  of  theory. 

So  far  as  otjr  overaU  balance  of  trade  la 
concerned,  the  facts  are  obscured  by  the  sta- 
tistical practices  ot  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  persists  In  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  Import  and  export  movements.  It  con- 
tinues to  tabulate  our  imports  on  the  baala 
of  foreign  value  rather  than  cJ.f..  which  In- 
cludes the  costs  of  shipping.  Insurance  etc 
Few  other  cotmtrles  fallow  this  practice 
This  basis  of  Ubulatlon  undervalues  our  Un- 
ports  by  an  estUnated  10%.  That  U  the  factor 
employed  by  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  to  bring  otir  Unporta  to  a  level  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  cotmtrlee. 

At  the  same  time  our  exports  are  made  to 
appear,  so  far  as  compeuuve  standing  u  oon- 
oerned.  larger  than  they  really  are — namely 
by  Including  shipments  under  Foreign  Aid! 
Pood  for  Peace,  subsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, grants  and  give-aways. 

The  dlstoruon  ranges  from  M  to  15  bu- 
Uon  In  our  aimual  trade,  skewed  In  the  dl- 
recuon  of  producing  a  lavorable  balance  and 
making  our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
look  good  when  it  la  actuaUy  In  deficit. 
I  offer  for  tbe  ncord   an   account  of  this 
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pracUce  under  the  UUe  of  "Trade  Statlstlca— 
A  Continuing  Distortion." 

Yet.  even  this  distortion  cannot  hide  our 
trade  deficit  in  recent  yesrs  if  we  compare 
our  share  of  the  world  export  trade  with  that 
of  tbe  remainder  of  the  world.  In  1860  the 
ahare  was  16%;  In  1963  It  was  IS.l  i.  falling 
to  14.S%  In  1M6.  to  MJ'X,  In  1968  and  to 
13.9%  in  1968.  (See  Statistical  Yearbook 
United  Natlona,  1969;  Int.  Plnancial  Statis- 
tics. Sept.  1970,  IMP.  p.  84  and  51.) 

These  overall  statistics,  however  unfavor- 
able they  may  be.  do  not  reveal  the  under- 
lying trends.  The  following  table  Is  more 
revealing: 

II.S.  apOBTS  AKD  IMPORTS.  1960^9 
■In  percMitl 


Incrsta*  In — 


Country 


lapsn 

WeitGeriasDy.. 
EECcouttlrits.. 
Italy..., 
Unilnl  .,..,, 

Allot  Alls 

EFTAcauntria.. 

5w«]en 

Canada 

Arienttna ... 

Petu.. 


Latin  American  RfimbijGS 

Woird  total 

World,  leu  Canada  mi 
Lalin  Amefica 


Eapaiuis 

Imports  trom 

Ml. 

325. « 

66. 

90.2 

75. 
7I.6 

S6.9 

06.1 

S7.  1 

13.5 

•7. 

;04.1 

OL 

27.2 

JS: 

06.2 

ta. 

S<.i 

Sl 

SS.0 

u. 

71.6 

74. 

IS.  3 

36. 

19  4 

S4.< 

146.0 

SI.  8 


Tbe  table  abowa  that  our  exporu  from 
1960  through  IB69  grew  much  less  rapidly 
than  our  Imports. 

Another  signiflcant  trend  In  our  trade 
has  been  the  shift  from  raw  material  Im- 
ports toward  those  of  flnlahed  manufactures. 
From  1956-68  Imports  of  raw  materials  In- 
creased from  100  to  130  while  Import*  of 
manufactured  goods  (exclusive  ol  semi- 
manufactures) roee  to  403.  The  rauo  of  In- 
crease for  manufactured  goods  was  13  to  I 
over  the  Increase  In  raw  materials. 

This  trend  has  a  special  meaning  to  labor. 
The  Imported  raw  materials  do  not  displace 
nearly  as  much  labor  as  do  the  flnLshed  man- 
ufactures which  Incorporate  the  full  comple- 
ment of  processing  and  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. Today  about  two-thirds  of  our 
Imparts  consist  of  manufactured  products. 
The  ahlft  has  meant  more  labor  displace- 
ment by  Imports. 

If  we  analyse  our  exports  we  enooimter  a 
further  conOrmatlon  of  our  generally  weak 
competitive  position.  Such  export  surplus 
as  we  do  achieve  Is  confined  largely  to  ma- 
chinery. Including  transport  equipment,  In- 
cluding, m  turn,  aircraft  exports;  to  some 
sophisticated  equipment,  such  as  computers; 
and  chemicals. 

Yet  eren  in  the  case  of  machinery  exports 
o»2r  balance  Is  narrowing,  in  i960  we  ex- 
ported 4.7  times  as  much  machinery  as  we 
Imported.  In  1869  the  raUo  was  leas  than  2 
to  1.  In  1969  our  exports  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  amounted  to  116.38 
billion  and  represented  43.8%  of  our  total 
exports, 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  healthy  condition 
Our  export*  of  "Other  Manufactured  Goods- 
rose  from  only  >3.a  billion  In  i960  to  tTO 
bUllon  m  1969.  Imports  of  the  aame  goods 
rose  from  »4.fi  billion  to  •la.O  blUlon.  or 
163%  compared  with  an  export  rise  of  83% 
Included  among  the  "Other  Manufactured 
Goods'  are  iron  and  steel  mUl  products 
shoes,  textiles,  clothing,  glass,  glassware 
pottery,  clocks  and  watchci.  naUs,  screws 
nuts  and  bolts,  toys  and  athletic  goods,  rub- 
ber and  plasuc  manufactures,  bicycles  and 
paru.  motor  scooters,  hand  tools,  plywood 
cameras,  musical  InstrumenM,  radio  and  TV 
sets,  phonographs  and  records,  sound  re- 
corders, handbags,  umbreUa  frames,  canned 
mu.-ihrooms.  optical  goods,  etc.  In  this  group 
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as  a  whole  we  suffered  a  deficit  of  $5  billion 
In  1969.  even  when  imports  are  tabulated  on 
their  foreign  value  rather  than  their  cost 
landed  in  this  country. 

In  agricultural  products  Imports  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  have  caused  difficult  prob- 
lems In  tomatoes,  strawberries,  citrus  fruits. 
canned  olives  and  mushroomH,  meat,  lamb, 
potatoes,  dairy  products,  mink,  flsh,  oysters, 
crabmeat,  flowers,  etc. 

In  minerals  we  have  a  trade  deficit  in 
petroleum,  copper,  lead.  zinc,  bauxite  and 
aluminum.  We  do  enjoy  a  handsome  export 
surplus  In  coal:  but  it  is  far  outbalanced  by 
our  deficit  In  petroleum.  (See  Stat.  Aba.. 
U.S.  1970,  Table  1029.  p.  680.) 

Our  trade  in  agricultural  products  has 
sunk  rapidly  in  relation  to  other  goods.  Dur- 
ing the  1957-1961  period  agricultural  ex- 
ports were  23%  of  our  total  exports;  in  1969 
only  16%.  During  the  sume  period  agricul- 
tural Imports  declined  from  28'"^  of  total  Im- 
ports to  14";  m  1969.  (See  Stat.  Abs..  of  the 
U.S.  1970.  Table  946.  p.  602.) 

If  we  eliminate  the  Foreign  Aid.  Pood  for 
Peace,  and  similar  agricultural  shipments 
wo  Incurred  a  deficit  In  1969.  with  orBclal  ex- 
ports reported  at  »5.7  billion  compared  with 
Imports  of  (4.9  billion. 

Our  unbalanced  competitive  position  Is 
further  underlined  by  the  fact  that  em- 
ployment in  the  production  of  manufactured 
goods  in  which  we  have  a  trade  deficit  is 
some  3  million  higher  than  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  narrow  segment  of 
products  In  which  we  enjoy  an  export  sur- 
plus. 

That  the  export  surplus  In  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  is  not  solid  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  narrowing  in  recent  years 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  great  rise  In  in- 
dustrial machinery  exports  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  growth  of  ouj-  investment  in 
foreign  manufacturing  enterprises.  These 
enterprises  are  Increasing  their  exports  to 
this  country  and  may  be  expected  to  shrink 
our  export  markets  for  the  products  they  ore 
producing  In  foreign  markets. 

Prom  the  foregoing  recitation  of  competi- 
tive status  of  numerous  products  of  lnd\is- 
try  and  agriculture,  it  Is  clear  that  this 
country,  despite  its  high  producUvlty  per 
man-hour,  enjoys  a  competitive  advant4ige  In 
foreign  markets  in  only  a  few  products,  and. 
further,  that  this  advantage  Is  not  solid. 
It  is  also  clear  that  our  Imports  of  many 
goods  have  been  rising  much  more  rapidly 
than  our  exports  of  them. 

The  technological  revolution  and  the  mass- 
production  system  that  brought  us  world 
leadership  have  now  been  dUTused  to  other 
industrial  countries.  This  fact  has  made 
effective  the  competitive  advantages  of  low 
foreign  wages.  The  wage-gap  was  not  com- 
petitively so  dangerous  while  our  output  per 
man-hour  held  such  a  comfortable  lead. 
While  the  wage-gap  persists,  the  produc- 
tlvlty-gap  has  been  closing. 

The  very  fact  that  other  countries  have 
adopted  our  mass  production  system  has 
indeed  brought  them  higher  producUvlty. 
Failure  to  adopt  the  other  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican equation  namely,  mass  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  derived  from  high  wages,  has 
left  these  countries  with  surpluses  that  their 
consumers  are  not  able  to  absorb  because 
their  wages  are  not  commensurate  with 
their  Increasing  productivity. 

These  countries  therefore  look  to  the 
United  States  as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
output  They  would  not  be  so  dependent 
on  our  market  if  they  but  increased  their 
wagei  to  the  point  of  ability  to  buy  the  out- 
put of  their  Improved  production  machine. 
TTie  Industries  of  this  country  would  have 
no  difficulty  competing  with  Imports  If 
wages  were  lowered  to  their  foreign  counter- 
part; but  they  would  be  unable  to  dispose 
of  their  output  and  would  accumulate  In- 
tolerable surpluses   under  such  conditions. 
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The  persistence  of  International  cost  dif- 
ferentials results  from  the  universal  inter- 
ferences with  free  competition.  These  inter- 
ferences are  prmdpally  governmental  and  of 
political  origin,  and  may  be  expected  to  en- 
dure. Therefore  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
competitive  disadvantages  sufiered  by  many 
of  our  Industries  can  be  corrected,  especially 
since  technology  is  now  international.  New 
productivity  attainments  of  domestic  Indus- 
tries  are   soon   diffused    to   other   countries. 

This  fact  means  that  arUficlal  interven- 
tions must  be  instituted  lesi  capital  move 
abroad  even  more  rapidly  and  that  our  do- 
mestic industry  will  otherwise  be  inundated 
progressively  by  higher  tides  of  imports. 

Already  the  inundation  has  reached  In- 
tolerably high  levels  in  numerous  industries. 
Tbe  following  table  shows  the  market  pene- 
tration achieved  by  imports  in  1969  with 
respect  to  the  listed  products,  as  compiled 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  In  a  recent  hurried 
survey ; 

Short  title,  percent  of  domestic  market 
suppUed  by  imports.  1969 
Pl£h  products: 


Swordflsh 


90 


Cod.  etc.  fillets 80 

Oysters,  canned "  72 

Scallops,  flshmeal  and  sardines 6G-60 

Leather  and  fur  skins: 

Calf.  goat,  miscellaneous  mink 46-64 

Vegetables : 

Pig  paste,  apricots,  dried;  oHvea.  gar- 
lic, strawberries,  pimentos,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  eggplant,  mush- 
rooms,  canned . „_  la^s 

Tung  oil 82 

Whisky    ,,_ 32 

Hardwood  plywood: 

Birch,  luan.  Sen.  othei»__ 26-92 

Cotton  fabrics : 

Gingham    ._ .___._. 71 

Shop  towels „„_ I_IIIII  33 

Duck    ._, ...mill  20 

Sheeting „ "IIIIII  19 

Pile  fabric "IIIIIII  43 

Pish   netung I-I"I"I  26 

Manmade  fabrics: 

Filament,  polyester 25 

Filament,  rayon „ 25 

Apparel : 

Sweaters 45 

Shiru,  men/boys,  tlress I  30 

Blouses,  not  knit ~  27 

Men/boys  sport  shirts "'  25 

Womens.  girls  slacks 25 

Chemicals: 

Benzenoid   drugs jg 

Melamlne     ~2"~  39 

Monsodium    glutamate 12  20 

Sod.   slllcofluorlde 28 

Caffeine      "  ^ 

Antibiotics     ~~  ]8 

Synthetic  vitamin  C IIIIIII  28 

Residual  fuel  oil II  64 

Ceramics: 

Wall  tile,  glazed ._ 28 

Mosaic    tiles ... ^g 

Earthenware „..____.__„_ II  30-76 

Chlnaware     ,. __„.. I  28-96 

Glass  (rolled,  sheet) I"  28-33 

Glassware,    handmade.,.. . . 40 

Lead   unm'f'd.. ___„ II  41 

Zinc    unm'f'd _.„  54 

Steel: 

Alloy     34 

Structural      20 

Carbon  pipe  and  tube "III  18 

Trans,  tower  parts _-„ ...  32 

Barbed    wire ._.. I"  45 

Wire    rope 20 

NftlU    II  45 

Wood     screws 53 

Stainless  steel  flatware "I  49 

Power  trans,  chains 29 

Sewing  machine  and  parts 58 

Winding  and  warping  machine.. 37 

Knitting  machine  needles 46 
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Electronic  devices: 

Microphones,    loudspeakers 

TV    receivers   and    phono-comblna- 

tlons 

Radio    receivers. 

CombinaUon  electronics  and  parts. 

Calculating    machines 

Automobiles: 

New  passenger  cars 

Snowmobiles „ 

Motorcycles,  tires,  and  parts ,,. 

Footwear: 
Nonrubber.      men.     boys,     women, 

misses,    infants 

AthleUc    

Rubber,    prot«cUve 

Combs    

Artist  brushes  and  pencils.. — „ 

Umbrellas    . ..._II 

Clothespins   I.IIII 

Wigs,  toupees,  etc ...IIII 

Headwear.    knit,    fur 

Gloves,    leather _lll 

Optical  goods: 

Lenses,  prisms,  etc „ 

Telescopes,    etc .„._ 

Microscc^ws    . . , 

Balances H 

Watches,    clocks,    movements,    and 

watch    paru 

8  mm  mtn.  p.  cameras _—._..______ 

35  mm  still  cameras ...... 

Enlargers   ._. I 

Light   meters,  etc „ I_. 

Musical  Instruments; 

Wood-wind    

Electronic , 

Other,  stringed ... " 

Bicycles : 

Bicycle  parts  and  tires 

Table  tennis  equipment: 

Badminton 

Baseballs  and  gloves . 

Tennis  balls  and  racquets ..„. 

Skis.    anowBhoes 

Dolls,  stuffed  flg„ 

Electric   shavers 


30 
73 
57 
60 

16 

SS 

8S-ftS 


20 
25 
66 
45 

79 
37 
79 
20-30 
35 

43 
26 
38 
25 

21-62 
47 
100 
66 
45 

64 
71 
76 

36-63 

38 

9S 

83-95 

35-76 


20 


Por  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  short 
titles  are  not  fully  descriptive  and  in  some 
instances  not  sufficiently  segmented.  How- 
ever, the  serious  market  penetration  of  im- 
ports lE  readily  Tlstble.  If  trends  in  recent 
years  could  be  shown  the  threat  would  loom 
higher. 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 
AND  CHORUS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PCMNBYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  Iff.  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CONORESSIOHAL  RECORD  the  background 
and  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
American  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus, 
which  have  ju.^t  completed  their  sixth  an- 
nual European  concert  tour. 

The  American  people  should  be  proud 
of  this  fine  group  of  young  people  and 
their  excellent  representation  of  our 
country  on  their  tours  abroad. 

The  material  follows: 
Adoitt  the  American  YotrTB  SrMPHoNr  t>SD 
Chorus 

Til,  American  Youtb  Symphony  «a« 
founded  In  1&64  as  ttie  Sclioo!  Orcbestrn  of 
AmerlCA.  Tiie  orcbesLra  was  comple;«Iy  re- 
orgtuU2ed  Ijy  Dr.  Donald  E.  McCattireD  m 
1967  and  received  IW  present  name  at  tlwr 
time.  The  American  Toutb  Symphony  Chorus 
was  founded  In  1967  and  has  become  an  Im- 
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pcmant  part  of  the  Amirtcan  Toutli  Sym- 
phony program. 

Tlw  American  Youth  Symphony  &  Chorus 
1«  dedicated  to  the  development  of  American 
youth  and  the  furtherance  of  peace  and 
understanding  throughout  the  world  through 
the  performance  of  mualc.  A  nonprofit  or- 
ganization Incorporated  under  the  lawa  at 
PennaylvaiUa.  the  orchestra  and  chorus  have 
received  the  hlgheet  praise  tor  their  musical 
achievements,  for  their  cootrlbuUons  to 
peace  In  the  world,  for  their  accomplish- 
ments In  motivating  yoimg  people  to  a  seri- 
ous high  purpose  In  life,  and  for  their  por- 
trayal of  a  reallsuc  picture  of  America. 

The  American  Youth  Symphony  &  Chorus 
have  made  Ave  highly  successful  European 
Concert  Tours.  Typical  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments regarding  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
are  as  follows.  "It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
hear  the  results  of  your  musical  achieve- 
ments. I  think  America  can  be  proud  of  such 
a  wonderful  orchestra  and  chorus.  I  espe- 
cially Ulted  hearing  you  play  the  national 
anthems  for  It  reminded  us  of  the  friendship 
between  our  countries.  The  program  was  a 
great  pleasure  for  everyone  to  hear  You 
played  like  professions!  musicians"  .  Mr 
Hubert  Roeterdink.  member  the  Royal 
NetherlaJuU  Military  Band. 

•What  you  have  done  this  evening  la  to 
tell  the  world  what  America  Is  all  about.  You 
have  been  able  to  do  this  more  effectively  In 
one  evening  than  I  could  In  an  entire  year  of 
speeches".  Hon.  Kingdom  Gould.  US  Am- 
bamador  to  the  Duchy  of  Luiembourg. 

"We  were  amazed  that  your  young  musi- 
cians are  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a 
brilliance  In  sound  and  harmony".  Helmut 
Emft.  Munich.  Germany. 

■It  Is  generally  known  that  American 
symphonic  orchestras  rank  among  the 
worlds  best.  Those  who  heard  the  American 
Youth  Symphony  quickly  realize  what  qual- 
ity lies  In  the  American  musical  art  Al- 
though the  orchestra  which  appeared  In 
Krlzanke  consisted  of  young  people.  It  still 
demonstrated  a  surprisingly  high  level  of 
technical  skill.  Such  almost  unbelievably 
high  maturity  and  excellent  musical  train- 
ing at  an  early  age  of  the  musician  offers  ex- 
cellent material  for  symphonic  orchestras 
Although  every  year  new  youngsters  loin  this 
orchestra,  their  conductors,  and  here  we 
must  mention  particularly  the  Orchestra's 
director.  Dr.  Donald  E  McCathren.  and  hla 
associate.  Prof  James  Paterson.  achieve  a 
perfect  homogenus  performance  of  all  the 
instrumental  sections.  The  orchestra  cap- 
tivated their  listeners  not  only  with  their 
technically  perfect  presentation  but  also 
with  their  discipline,  enthusiasm  and  tem- 
perament". Mr.  Primoi  Kuret.  Mueic 
Critir.  LluUiana  Daily,  Yugoslavia 

The  American  Youth  Symphony  «  Chorus 
msde  Its  Brst  Bennuda  Cruise  Concert  Tour 

Ship  TSS  OlymjMa.  A  Junior  American  Youth 
symphony  and  Chorus  made  up  of  students 
ages  11  to  14  was  formed  for  the  first  time 
and  participated  In  the  concert  tour  AYSC 
and  Jr.  AYSC  Studio  Bands  were  also  formed 
and  were  an  Integral  part  of  this  concert  tour. 
The  orchestras,  choruses  and  studio  bands 
performed  for  the  school  children  of  Ber- 
muda as  well  as  the  grand  opening  concert 
of  the  Bermuda  Summer  Arts  Festival  The 
tour  was  a  splendid  success  and  AYSC  has 
already  received  an  invitation  from  the  Ber- 
nauda  Arts  Council  to  perform  In  Bermuda 
the  following  summer.  For  a  great  many  peo- 
ple In  Bermuda,  especially  the  school  chll- 
dren  it  was  the  Brst  time  they  had  ever 
heard  a  symphony  orchestra  The  government 
51  Bermuda  hopes  to  establish  an  Instru- 
mental music  program  In  their  school  sys- 
lem  as  a  result  of  the  concerts  presented  by 
l„l  ^"^^f  ^°'"''  Symphony  &  Chorus 
Chor«°         A™""*"  Yoith  symphony  and 
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The  American  Youth  Symphony  and 
Chorus  baa  received  much  recognition  both 
at  home  and  abroad  One  of  the  most  recent 
honors  received  was  the  presentation  of  the 
George  Wasblngton  Medal  of  Honor  Award 
by  the  Freedoms  Foimdatlon  at  Valley  Forge 
for  ouuundmg  accomplishments  In  helping 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  Way  of  Ufe.  Numerous  gold  medals 
have  been  received  In  Europe  for  excellence 
In  musical  performance. 

Many  businesses,  foundations,  fraternal 
organizations,  clubs,  civic  groups,  churches 
and  Individuals  have  made  contributions  to 
assist  deserving  students  to  have  the  ex- 
perience of  traveling  and  performing  with 
the  American  Youth  Symphony  &  Chorus.  It 
Is  the  hope  of  the  AYSC  omclals  that  finan- 
cial assistance  can  be  obtained  to  further 
expand  this  program  and  to  permit  every 
qualified  student,  regardless  of  their  Bnan- 
cui  means,  to  be  able  to  have  the  experience 
of  participating  m  this  great  aHventure  In 
world  peace  through  music. 

EUBASST  or  IHX  Uhitxd  Ststis 

OF   AMZaiCA. 

Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  /luguat  7  1970 
Dr.  Donald  E.  McCsTHaiN, 
Wusical  Director.  American  Youth  Symphony 
and  Chorus.  Duqueme  University   Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
DEsa   Da.   McCatmsn:    The   One   concert 
given  by  the  American  Youth  Symphony  and 
Chorus  in  Prague  last  Saturday.  Auguat  1. 
was  a  memorable  evening  for  all  of  us  who 
were  there  On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself 
and  Of  all  my  other  colleagues  who  enjoyed 
this  rare  evening  of  American  music,  many 
thanks.  The  Cxech  audience  expressed  their 
appreciation  by  their  warm  and  enthusiastic 
reception  of  your  music  on  Satlmlay    and 
one  of  the  national  dallies.  Svobodne  Slovo 
had  an  arUde  about  your  performance  on 
August  4:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  paper 
and  an  informal   translation  of  the  article 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

t       ANDXaW  T    FAI.KIIWICZ. 

First  Secretary  of  EmboMy, 

(Press  and  Culture) 


AxmcAH  YoirrH  STxraoHT  and  CHoans. 
PaacDE,  Cecchoslovakia  Concdt,  Aoocst 
4,  1970 

TaA»8t.AT10N 

"All  those  who  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
cert of  the  American  Youth  Symphony  and 
Chorua  Concert  at  the  Valdstejn  Garden  on 
Saturday  evening  were  at  first  seemingly  out 
of  luck.  A  storm  came  Just  as  the  concert 
was  moved  to  Uestska  knlhovna  Auditorium 
Here,  however,  the  organizers  underesti- 
mated not  only  the  size  «  the  audience, 
but  also  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
A  comparatively  small  stage  cannot  squeeze 
in  more  than  120  people.  Thus,  the  pianist 
had  to  stretch  to  see  the  conductor  and  vice 
versa.  The  chorus  stood  beneath  the  suge 
and  the  choirmaster  In  the  audience  WaUr 
served  for  refreshment  .  .  . 

Since  the  success  or  faUure  of  such  a  per- 
formance lies  prUnarlly  with  the  performTrs 
and  the  audience,  we  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  the  Evening  of  the  Amerlcin 
Music  was  a  great  success.  Bearing  In  mind 
the  young  age  of  the  American  boys  and 
girls  (11-31  years)  the  technical  perfection 
and  maturity  of  the  entire  symphony  or- 
chestra and  chorus  was  surprising.  The  pub- 
lic was  captured  by  the  directness,  elation 
and  temperament  so  Inherent  to  young  peo-' 
pie.  Dnder  the  batons  of  Dr.  Donald  McCath- 
ren and  Jamn  Paterson  there  were  played 
Symphony  No.  a— Romantic  of  H.  Hanson 
Rhapsody  In  Blue  by  G.  Gershwin,  with 
soloist  N.  SlUBZny  of  Belgium,  music  by  T 
5  Jv  ■  ■'■  P***"""  ohd  R.  Matesky.  The  chorua! 
with  cholrmaatar  L.  Kline,  aang  songs  by 
W.  Bluings.  P.  Boyer,  Ch.  Bryneind  ofheni' 
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Young  Americans  from  all  paru  of  the 
USA  are  on  their  sixth  tour  this  year  They 
were  already  In  Belgium.  Luxembourg  Aus- 
tria. From  Prague  they  will  be  proceeding  to 
West  Germany.  Denmark.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. This  ouutandlngly  successful  travel  of 
American  music  Is  conducive  to  better 
knowledge  of  this  country  and  contributes  to 
improving  relations  between  people  and  un- 
derstanding among  nations." 

(Svobodne  Slovo  of  August  4.  1970) 

1970  AMcaiCAK  Youth  Stmphont  ft  Chokus 
EtraoPEAN  Toua  PxaaoNNxL 

o,??"^"'"^"^"'"'-  °'  "o""'"  »  McCathren, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Tour  Public  Relations  Director:  Mrs.  Mllll- 
cent  McCathren.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

i.,^.°1!*"'!f  S"'"''"^'"''-  ^^'-  •''"»««  Paterson, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^^horal  Director:  Mr.  Lyle  Klme,  Brookings, 

Director  of  Personnel:  Mr.  Frank  Farina. 
FItwburgh,  Pa. 

Assistant  Director  of  Personnel:  Mr.  Ben 
Casar.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary:   Mrs.  Barbara  Pater- 
son. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
b  '''°"^"'"»^-  ^"^^    Edith  Casar.  Pltts- 

Piano  Soloist:  Mr.  Naum  Sluszny.  Brussels 
Belgium. 

Photographer:  Mr.  Edson  Perry.  Wolcott 
conn. 

Nurses:  Miss  Stephanie  Mllak  MInco  June- 
buP'h'piI.'''    ""■    ''"'""■""'    Vi""'.    P'tta- 

Chorus  Accompanist:  Mr.  John  Sayre.  New 
orignton.  Pa, 

ChwiU  Coaches:  Miss  Ruth  Roberta,  Del- 
mar.  N.Y.:  Mr.  James  Scvast.  Elmlra.  N.y. 

String  Coaches:  Miss  Wanda  Whiuker 
Caaton  Ohio;  Mlsa  Patricia  Praunberger 
Bryn   Mawr.  Pa.;    Mr.   Nigel  Holme.  Miami. 

Brass  Coaches:  Mr.  Donald  Chadderdon 
Hamstead,  N.Y.:  Miss  Barbara  Bisek.  Thomp- 
son. Iowa.  *^ 
^^Llbrarian:  Miss  Nancy  Goldbach.  Monaca, 

Pi^i  Rid^"  "'""^'^^  "^  ^"'^  Stelnhauser. 

Student  Managers:  Charles  Krltko.  Mua- 
iif  J  t-  ■'°**"  ^•sy-  Munhall,  Pa.;  James 
Wade.  Bethel  Park.  Pa.  -*a»i» 

Chaperoncs:  Mlsa  Barbara  Bright.  Mingo 
Junction.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Edith  Casar.  Plttsburah 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Nettle  Catz.  Pittsburgh.  Pa-  Mr' 
Donald  Chadderdon,  Hamstead  N  Y  ■  Mrs' 
Oalle  Hardwlck,  Angleton,  Tex.;'  Dr.  Milton 
Hordwlck.  Angleton.  Tex.;  Mrs.  Nigel  Holme 
Miami.  Pla.:  Mlsa  Kathleen  McDonough' 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  MISS  Karen  McClellan.  Mat- 
toon  111.;  Mrs.  Naomi  Mortle.  PltUburgh 
Pa.:  Miss  Juaniu  Murrah.  Beaumont.  Tex 
Mrs.  Velma  Peters,  Lorraine.  Kans  Mrs' 
Kathleen  Scott,  Mingo  Junction.  Ohio  Miss 
Ruth  Teague.  Gary.  Xod.;  Mtss  Wanda  Whi- 
taker,  Canton.  Ohio;  Mra.  Glen  Yates  Lea- 
wood,  Kans. 

ORCHBSTRA 

violin 

Cynthia  Baum.  Valley  Stream.  N  Y  Pat- 
ricia  Dwyer.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Bonnie 
Edney.  Huron.  S.D.;  Michael  Ensenat  New 
Orleans.  La.;  Anita  Evane.  Canton.  Ohio 
Theresa  rianson.  Monaca,  Pa.;  Samuel  Orbo- 
vlch.  SUubenvlUe.  Ohio;  Kathryn  Parsons 
Evansvilie.  ind.;  Patricia  Powell.  Morresviiie 
Ind.  Bonnie  Richardson.  Canton  Ohio" 
Cheryl  Simpson.  Berea.  Ohio;  Susan 
Schreck.  Jamestown.  N.Y. 

Jackson  Snyder.  FlndUy.  Ohio;  Nelson 
Stewart,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Barbara  Stevens. 
Alexandria.  Va.;  Jeannette  Swesey.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.:  John  Vestman.  Newport  Beach 
Calif.;  Kathy  Wacker,  Cheektowaga  N  Y 
Shirley  Wilson,  Jollet,  ni.;  Bernard  Zlmmer- 
msn.  Morgantown.  W.  Va.;  Wnnda  Whltaker 
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Canton.    Ohio;    Patricia   Praunberger.    Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa. 

rtola 
Robert    Churchill,    Huron.    SD.;     Robert 
Heckmann,     Newark.     Del.;      Sarah     Lynn. 
Clarendon    Hills,    HI.;    Christine    Mcllwain. 
Holland.  Mich.;  Uada  MUler,  Covina.  Calif.; 
Nigel  Holme,  Miami,  Fla. 
cellos 
Richard   Heckmann,   Newark.   Del.;    Scott 
Lavender,  Plndlay.  Ohio;  Darla  Rosso,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.;  Jeanne  Shumway.  Playa  Del  Rey. 
Calll.;  Michael  Scruggs.  Pennsville.  N.J.:  Dar- 
lene  Skipper,  Beaumont.  Tex.;  Leonard  John- 
son. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

boss 
Phillip  Gray.  Mart'-   viUe.  Ind.;  Timm  Mil- 
ler, Elkhart,  Ind.;  Stephen  Mislewlot.  Livonia, 
Mich-:  Carolyn  Wahl,  Cheektowaga.  N.Y. 
harp 
Elaine  Peten.  Lorraine.  Kans. 

flute 
Michelle  Geoffroy.  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Carin 
Irvine,  N.  Miami.  Fla.;  Barbara  Nelson. 
Glenn  Palls.  N.Y.;  Mary  Porter.  Charleston, 
B.C.;  Barbara  Walker.  Alloona.  Pa.;  Elizabeth 
WlUlams.  Edioa.  Bfinn. 

oboe 
Janet  Buttcrbaugh,  Elkhart.  Ind.;  Patricia 
Kelly,     Plndlay,     Ohio:     Paula     Rossbacher, 
Greenfleld.  Cory.  Pa.;   Jon  Schneider,  Great 
Neck.  NY, 

English  horn 
Patricia  Kelly.  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

clarinet 
Barbara    Andrews,    Merlon    Station.    Pa.; 
Robert  Cantor.  Great  Neck.  N.Y.;  Barry  Nu- 
merick,    Jeannette,    Pa.;     Darlcne    O'Brien. 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio. 

Alto  Clarinet:   Nancy   Goidbacb,  Monaca, 
Pa. 

Bass  Clarinet :  Wayne  Hush.  Easton .  Pa. 
Oontra  Bass  Clarinet:  Leslie  Kopp,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

saxaphone 
E  Flat  Alto:  Thomas  Oshnock,  Greensburg, 
Pa.:  Charles  Krllko.  Munhall.  Pa. 

B  Flat  Tenor:   David  SchllT.  Wilmington. 
I>el. 

E  Plat  Baritone:   Barry  McCray,  Conway. 
B.C. 

Bastoon 
Melody    Shahan,    Oalllpolis.    Ohio;     Vickl 
Wilkof,  Canton,  Ohio. 

French  Horn 
Judith  Ballts,  Hanover,  N.J.:  Sara  Brewer, 
Flndlay,  Ohio;  Mark  Denman.  ZanesvUle', 
Ohio;  Karen  Jessen,  McMurray.  Pa.;  Martha 
Marvel.  Pt.  Myers.  Fla.;  Nadya  Nelson.  Park 
Ridge.  111.;  Adele  Roper.  Leland.  Iowa;  Polly 
Ann  Suda.  Garden  City.  NY.;  Mary  Sue  Robl- 
Bon.  Grants.  N.M. 

Trumpet 
Wendell    Banyay.    Evans    City,   Pa.;    Dale 
George.  Arcadia,  CaiU.;  Bernard  Nero,  Clalr- 
ton.  Pa. 

Trombone 
Richard  Unn.  Wexford,  Pa.;  Barbara  LuUr. 
Edina,    Mian.;     Barbara    Bisek,    Thompson. 
Iowa. 

Tuba 
George  Parjca,  Newark.  Drt. 
PeTcusston 
Donn  Jones.  Arcadia.  Calif.;  Michael  Man- 
Ion.  Com.'itock  Park.  Mich.:   William  Panofi. 
Altoona.  Pa.;  Melvln  Van  Der  Bie.  Holland. 
Mich. 

CHOKUS 

Soprano 
Dorothy  Arend.  Alexandria,  S.D ;  Rhonda 
Bachmann,  Clarence,  N.Y.;  Judy  Gannon. 
Madison.  SJ3.:  Darlene  Karas,  Cedar  Knolls, 
N.J.;  Cynthia  Locke,  South  Charleston.  Ohio; 
Rebecca  McCathren.  Bethel  Park.  Pa.;  Anita 
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Scott,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio;   Karen  Scott. 
Lafayette,    Ind;    Deborah    Williams,    Tawas, 
Mich.;  Ruth  Roberts.  Delmar.  N.Y. 
Alto 

Deborah  Baron.  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Diane 
Beynon,  PltUburgh,  Pa.;  Joy  Blackford, 
Greenwood.  Ind,;  Carol  Holllngsworth.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mary  Iverson,  Dickinson.  N.D.; 
Deiwrah  Jackson,  Sedona,  Ariz.;  Peggy  Jarvls. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.;  Deborah  Rogers,  Wes- 
slngton  Springs,  S.D.;  Kyan  Stouder,  Hunt* 
ington,  Ind.;  Tanis  Toponak.  Lewlston.  N.Y.; 
Michelle  Wright,  Grand  R^lda.  Mich. 
Tenor 

James  Sevast,  Elmlra,  N.Y.;  Kirk  Anderson. 
Alexandria,  Minn.;  Leslie  Christen.  Huron, 
SJ>.;  Stanley  Krawson,  Wintersville,  Ohio; 
Gene  Miller.  Brookings.  S.D.;  Michael  Miller. 
Bethel  Park,  Pa.;  John  Nagy.  MunbaU,  Pa.; 
Charles  Krltko,  Munhall,  Pa.;  Ronald  Smith. 
EBtelllne,  S-D.;  Kurt  Stelnhauser.  Park  Ridge, 
lU. 

Bass 

Dale  Anderson,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Ben 
Barnes,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  James  Goehring,  Wes- 
slngton  Springs,  S.D.;  Joel  Godbey.  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  Kenneth  Kirk.  Brookings,  SX>.:  John 
Kolczynskl.  Port  Bryon.  N.Y.;  James  McKeel, 
Monaca,  Pa,;  Pete-  Ofstedal.  Brookings,  SX».: 
James  Wade.  Bethel  Park.  Pa  ;  Mark  Wahl- 
strom.  Brookings.  S.D. 


MEMBER  OP  CAMPUS  UNREST  COM- 
MISSION SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Novernber  16.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  a  member  of  the 
President's  ComtnissJon  on  Campus  Un- 
rest and  editor  in  chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  recently  written  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  campus  crisis. 
They  are.  as  Mr.  Canham  indicates,  his 
"own  personal  perception  of  a  very  grave 
and  complex  national  and  worldwide 
problem."  And  I  recommend  them  to  my 
colleagues  as  reading  of  the  highest 
caliber. 

The  articles  follow: 

Bdiloing  Bridgcs  to  Youth 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

Boston. — I  have  JuBt  spent  four  of  the 
most  stirring  and  enlightening  months  of  my 
life,  looking  into  the  question  of  campua  un- 
rest. What  I  write  now  Is  in  no  sense  an  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  report  of  the  President's 
commission.  It  la  my  own  personal  perception 
of  a  very  grave  and  complex  national  and 
worldwide  problem. 

Fundamental  misunderstandings  between 
what  are  called  the  two  cultures  In  America 
exist  and  are  growing  deeper. 

They  could  lead  to  far  greater  disasters 
than  any  we  have  yet  seen  if  they  are  not 
understood  and  reduced. 

I  say  this  in  awareness  of  several  factors: 

At  this  writing,  oouditions  on  campuses 
seem  calmer  than  for  many  months. 

President  Nixon  has  defused  one  of  the 
biggest  potential  bombs  in  his  proposals  for 
a  peaceful  setUcment  in  Indo-Chlna.  Unless 
something  very  untoward  happens  calling  for 
a  large-scale  resumption  of  war,  this  cause 
for  explosion  Is  under  control. 

The  bombings  which  have  intenaitted  In 
many  public  places  also  have  burst  out  on 
can^)use8,  but  evidently  without  much  stu- 
dent support.  Indeed,  they  have  evoked  alu- 
deut  disgust  except  in  the  most  militant  or 
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"crazy"  groups.  Yet  there  Is  plenty  of  Under 
lying  around.  Tlierc  are  potential  sparks. 

Politicians  running  for  office  find  the  hn.rd 
line  Irresistible.  They  know  people  are  fear- 
ful and  resentful  of  campus  unrest  and  of 
violence  in  general.  They  want  to  take  un- 
grateful Junior  to  the  woodshed.  One  way  la 
at  the  poUs. 

Having  said  all  thU.  I  would  urge  Ameri- 
cans to  look  beyond  these  Immediate  phases. 
What  Is  happening  in  the  United  SUles,  and 
in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  goes  far 
beyond  Vietnam  and  social  injustice  and 
food  in  the  college  dining  halls  and  bomb- 
ings, 

EAST    TARGET 

We  have  come  to  a  ttu-nlng  point  in  his- 
tory which  we  must  all  try  to  uadetstaud. 
If  we  do  not.  great  anguish  and  tiu-moil  lie 
ahead.  If  we  do  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing, world  society — led  by  the  United 
States — could  move  Into  a  wonderfully  hope- 
ful period. 

It  Is  awfully  easy  to  blame  all  youth  un- 
rest today  to  "permissiveness."  It  Is  perfectly 
true  that  many  family  attitudes  ha\e 
changed,  leth  century  diacipUnes  have 
altered,  religious  and  moral  standards  have 
been  revised  and  weakened:  mass  communi- 
cation pours  a  flood  of  entertainment  and 
selected,  intenslQed,  emotionalized  nc^vs 
Into  consciousness;  the  educational  process 
is  sometimes  disturbing,  sometimes  Irrespon- 
sible. 

The  list  of  factors  Is  endless.  They  add  up 
to  change.  It  is  simple  to  say  that  a  retiUTi 
to  the  good  old  days  would  solve  everything. 
Yet  of  course  it  would  not  solve  anything 
because  it  cannot  tw  done. 

There  is  also  widespread  feeling  that  hard- 
line tactics  will  work.  Voters  are  refusing  to 
support  bond  Issues  for  education.  Legisla- 
tures are  Imposing  various  restrictions.  They, 
too.  are  starving  higher  educational  systems 
by  cutting  appropriations  drastically.  Boards 
of  regents,  especially  those  who  are  politically 
designated,  are  cracking  down.  Various  dis- 
ciplinary measures  are  proposed. 

FEELING    OP    aE3>a£SSION 

All  this  is  understandable.  But  it  will  make 
matters  worse.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  crime  or  violence.  The 
campus  is  no  sanctuary.  Arson  and  terrorism, 
forcible  denial  of  freedom  of  speech,  demon- 
strations that  deprive  others  o(  rights,  are 
all  unjustified  and  should  be  prevented  or 
punished  under  the  law. 

But  all  such  measures,  however  valid  and 
necessary,  add  up  to  a  feeling  of  repression 
on  the  part  of  large  elements  of  youth.  Unle&s 
such  law  enforcement  Is  balanced  by  an  even 
more  earnest  and  Intense  effort  to  understand 
what  Is  happening  in  the  new  youth  culture. 
they  can  only  make  disaster  more  likely. 

So  we  come  always  to  the  challenge  of 
understanding. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  world 
during  the  last  two  decades,  especially.  The 
two  superpowers,  with  a  thmi  coming  alon?. 
have  destructive  devices  by  which  all  clvih- 
satlon  and  human  life  could  be  destroyed. 
Over  the  heads  of  all  young  people  hangs 
the  fear  that  theirs  might  be  the  last  genera- 
tion in  history. 

SWEEPING   camquE 

Latterly,  they  have  also  become  very  aware 
or  the  possibility  that  pollution  of  the  thin 
shell  of  atmosphere  around  earth  might 
smother  life  and  order  as  we  know  It.  They 
see  population  growth  and  uncontrolled  tech- 
nological spread  grtevously  altering  the  hu- 
man environment. 

This  la  Just  the  beginning,  however  apoca- 
lypuc.  of  tbe  forces  inauencing  youthful 
thought.  Industrial  society  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  is  producing  abundance.  Yet  poverty 
and  misery  continue.  Social  Injustice  per- 
sists. Awareness  of  It  Intensifies  pain  and 
discontent. 
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Tile  youthful  crttlqut  of  conventional  cul- 
ture la  the  United  States  Is  very  sweeping 
tc  U  exaggerated.  One  thing  I  have  learned 
U  to  translate  youthlul  rhetoric,  couched  In 
lu  sweeping  terms,  into  discourse  to  which 
moat  of  us  are  accustomed  Doing  so.  I  have 
found  rational  baaea  for  crlticlfioi  which  we 
must  all  race. 

The  new  so-called  counterculture  is  In 
great  oppoeltlon  to  m&ny  values  and  Ufe 
Mylea  of  the  old.  Youth  U  often  by  nature 
oppceitional.  Cannot  ali  of  us  rememt>er  how 
we  argued  with  our  parents?  But  today  the 
oppoattion  la  so  deep  u  to  stmln  under- 
standing. 

The  nature  of  the  new  culture  is  very  care- 
fully described  in  Chapter  2  of  the  White 
Houae  commissions  report,  t  would  hope  that 
aa  many  An^erlcans  aa  poaalbie  could  read 
this  chapter,  which  will  soon  tie  available 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  in 
paperbaclts  It  would  be  as  useful  reading  oa 
»ny  of  us  can  do  these  days. 
HEAOT  aruw 
A  few  words  of  quotations  ahow  something 
of  the  gap  across  which  we  have  to  stretch 
our  hearts  and  minds:  The  aim  of  the  new 
culture  "was  to  liberate  human  conacious- 
neas  and  the  quality  of  esperience:  It  sought 
to  replace  the  materialism,  the  self-denial 
and  the  striving  for  achievement  that  char- 
acterlHid  the  eiiatlng  society  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  expre-imve,  the  creative,  the 
imaginative  The  tools  of  the  workaday  In- 
stitutional world — ^hierarchy,  discipline 
rules,  self-interest,  self-defense,  povfer— It 
considered  mad  and  tyrannical.  It  proclaimed 
Instead  the  liberation  of  the  individual  to 
feel,  to  experience,  to  express  whatever  his 
unique  htnnanlty  promoted." 

This  is.  you  wiu  say.  pretty  heady  stuff 
So  It  is.  But  it  shows  a  Uttle  of  the  profound 
change  toward  which  ceruinly  the  trend- 
setting  leadership  of  youth  today  u  striving 
So  intensely  are  such  views  held  that  they 
have  become  comparable  to  a  religious  ex- 
perience, a  conversion,  with  some  of  the 
same  mysticism  and  occasional  intolerance 
Punitive  measures  do  not  change  such 
views  They  have  never  done  so.  whether  at- 
tempted with  guns  or  with  lions.  Uauallv 
repression  mtenslBea  and  deepens  such  con- 
viction. 

UNKNOWN    OtMENSIONS 

ft  does  not  help  to  aay  that  the  freedom  to 
hold  such  views  is  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard 
wort  within  the  terms  and  disciplines  and 
incentives  of  the  old  culture.  Perfectly  true 
But  all  that  hard  work,  the  fruitage  of  the 
industrial  system,  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  deeper  social  values  and  goals 
are  required  and  are  possible. 

That  is  what  youth  Is  reaching  for  In  fact 
it  Is  the  attainment  of  such  purposes  that 
has  always  been  the  dream  of  free  society 
Touth,  in  a  commission  phrase  seeks  to 
make  over  America  In  its  own  image. 

Social  historians  can  find  parallels  to  this 
new  culture  in  the  past.  Some  wUl  feel  that 
this  present  phase,  too.  will  pass  But  todays 
world  has  dimensions  unknown  before-  the 
danger  of  annihilation,  the  potency  of  the 
Industrial  system  to  produce  adequacy  for  all 
the  vast  ubiquity  of  communication,  the 
snrinking  nation  and  world,  the  mobilltv  of 
society,  the  dawn  of  the  space  age. 

CULTtiaAt,    PXNETBATION 

,.  T!"^.  ''.  '"'  "'hying  that  the  new  culture 
18  radical.  ■  Its  radicalism  has  subversive 
components  Some  of  these  will  be  discussed 
more  specincally  uter.  But  if  the  challenge 
to  postlndustrlal  society  Is  a  radical  one,  Z 
was  the  American  Revolution. 
r,IV  ""  y^fhlh*  tor  free  society  and  the 
rreedom    of    individuals    challengi    today! 

iTi,^    *  ™°"  '™™  M»™«.,  or  from  the 
Po"tlc«    purpceea    of    Moscow.    Peking     or 
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Havana  la  something  else  again.  It  la  an- 
other and  more  severe  repression. 

The  new  culture  overslmpllflea.  It  la  full 
of  naivete.  It  unjustly  condemns  a  great  deal 
that  must  instead  be  Improved  and  saved. 
But  its  values  are  not  to  be  ignored  nor 
despised. 

There  is  great  power  in  the  new  culture. 
It  is  penetrating  the  old.  U  you  doubt  It. 
Just  look  at  men's  hair  styles.  Sideburns 
have  crept  down  the  oldsters'  cheeks.  More 
than  a  few  grizzled  beards  have  appeared. 
Clothing  Is  brighter. 

Ideas  change,  too.  In  short,  there  are  meet- 
ing grounds  on  which  the  two  cultures  in 
America  could  come  together.  Pear  and  hate 
and  scorn  on  both  sides  WUI  keep  us  apart 

To  argue  for  understanding  is  not  to  argue 
for  tolerance  of  evil.  That's  what  the  youth 
culture  says.  too.  Once  we  stop  accusing  one 
another  we  can  move  together  for  the  better 
fuinument  of  the  age-old  dreams  of  hu- 
manity. 

Casipds  Calais 
(By  Erwln  D.  C&nbam) 

A  great  many  American  believe  that  cam- 
pua  unrest — and,  indeed,  the  general  social 
unrest  that  surrounds  It — are  a  result  of 
Communist  subversion  and  conaphratorlal 
organization. 

The  theory  is  seductive  but  It  is  not  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versives make  all  the  trouble  they  can.  Yet 
the  causes  of  violence  In  American  life  are 
far  wider  We  ham[>er  the  effectiveness  of 
our  response  to  these  dangers  If  we  blame 
them  largely  on  a  convenient  Red  scapegoat. 

Happily  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  very  dear  on  this  point. 
Speaking  at  Williamsburg,  Vs..  on  Oct.  12, 
William  C.  Sullivan,  top  assistant  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  said  the  Communist  Party  "Is  not 
In  any  way  causing  or  directing  or  control- 
ling the  uiuest  we  suffer  today  In  the  racial 
field  and  In  the  academic  community.'' 

Mr.  SuUlvan  went  on  to  say  that  the  Com- 
munists "do  attempt  to  exploit  troubled 
situations. "  He  added  that  "the  Communist 
Party  today  Is  not  nearly  as  extensive  or 
effective  as  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago  " 


PAXTT    FXAGMENTXn 

The  extreme  Left  m  the  United  states  to- 
day is  severely  fragmented.  The  Communist 
Party  of  America  carries  on.  but  as  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  It  has  always  been  thor- 
oughly Infiltrated  by  Informers.  Wisecrackers 
have  long  Insisted  that  the  CPnSA  would  be 
hard  hit  without  the  dues  of  FBI  memberBI 
Marxists  of  varying  hues  and  allegiances 
are  tar  more  extensive.  Those  who  proclaim 
their  support  of  Mao  Tte-tung  are  much  In 
evidence.  Che  Guevara,  the  supporter  of 
Fidel  Castro,  who  was  kuied  in  BoUvia  has 
become  a  kmd  of  folk  hero  to  young  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries.  Hundreds  of  yoimg 
Americans  have  made  pilgrimages  to  Cuba 
to  work  in  the  sugar  cane  harvest  and  absorii 
propaganda  and  techniques. 

Handbooks  and  manuals  on  bombmaking 
and  placing  have  been  widely  reproduced  so 
naively  distributed  aa  to  suggest  that  the 
conspirators  are  very  amateur  Indeed. 

But  the  resulu  and  the  damage  are  far 
from  amateur.  The  nation  wrestles  excruciat- 
ingly with  the  problem  of  bombing  of  public 
places  Bombings  on  campus  seem  to  have 
reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  OiUy 
a  very  few  students  are  sympathetic  to  de- 
struction of  the  facilities  which  will  heln 
them  get  an  education.  An  authoritative  re- 
sponse which  blamed  or  penalized  all  stu- 
dents  could  change  this  healthy  situation. 

SllLrTAST    INVOLVEMSNT 

■The  small  fragment  of  committed  radicals 
^l  w'fi""  "="  0°  •  «"•»  deal  of  harm, 
ine  weathermen,  formerly  a  faction  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDB).  but 
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now  underground,  has  boasted  of  Its  bomb- 
ing plans  and  exploits.  It  hss  sympathizers 
in  other  factions  of  the  extreme  Left. 

There  are  somewhat  misleading  facts  which 
would  seem  to  tie  campus  violence  to  a  care- 
fully  organized  enemy-supported  conspiracy 
At  Kent  State,  the  Liquid  Crystals  Institute 
did  work  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  allegedly  u  useful  In  detecting  camp- 
flres  in  Jungle  areas. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  project  could  be 
both  a  target  tor  Communist  sabotage  and  an 
incitement  to  students  who  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  especially  in 
its  application  of  highly  technical  methods  ol 
killing  to  a  peasant  population.  Which  group 
tried  to  close  the  Institute? 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  too.  an 
Important  military  Involvement  made  the 
Army  Math  Research  Center  relevant  both 
as  an  enemy  obJecUve  and  as  a  symbol  to 
students  of  their  university's  active.  Bnanced 
support  of  war.  The  motives  Interlock  but  arc 
different. 

At  Harvard,  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  can  be  described  as  a  significant  ide- 
ological ally  Of  both  the  Pentagon  and  the 
fift  P«P»rt™'nt  Certainly  it  is  a  kind  of 
think  tank.  Hence  somebody,  presumably  the 
Weathermen,  selected  it  as  a  target 

The  Communists  might  be  expected  to 
support  any  kind  of  antlmilltary  activity 
thus  to  weaken  American  national  defense 
Hence  the  efforts  to  drive  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  off  campuses  might  be 
regarded  as  pro-Communist.  To  recruit  re- 

orr^'™"^,"^  '"""  "'"-MU"^'"!  civilians  is 
presumably  to  make  a  better  Army  than  to 

S«es"or  ?,?[■/'"''  "'  «rvice.ac.d/my  grad" 

f,.^^  '".Z"'  "  ""S"'""'"  weaken,  and  even 
fn^^^M"'^"'  '"«"""<>"«  C  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  united  states  would  sSrely  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  nation's  enemies    The 

h^luf,"  ""?  """""""M  "•  essential  to  a 
healthy  society.  To  throw  them  Into  confu- 

to.",'  V  "' ."'™  "«"'  ""  »  generation,  is  a 
goal  of  great  magnitude.  To  arouse  America's 
conventlonil  society  against  its  youth  Is  a 
grievously  wounding  tactic 

It  is  well  established  that  radical  teams 
have  traversed  the  United  states,  going  fr™ 
campus  to  campus,  seeking  to  stir  Sp  troubT 

^^^t'  '""^r  ?"'"'  '^°  =""  "  ">•  1"«on- 
Btratlons  and  riots  from  coast  to  coast 

Several  professional  radicals  came  ti  Kent 

there  last  May.  Ylppie  leader  Jerry  Bubln 
spoke  at  a  rally  His  repulsive  bombSt  about 

rai  ?.»^"i'  "';  ""'  ''"  ««"«'  1^« 
rui  reports  do  not  support  the  view  that 

m/M.  "JL<"«^'"'n«»  «  Kent  ^"  dm- 

o"  t"^'^^.'        "■  *'"  "'"'""'  "I  "»""»" 

PaOTBCnVB  HANDS 
Yet  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  ol  a 
revolutionary  underground  or  many  under- 
grounds m  the  United  States.  Two  honor 
^aduatea  of  Brandeis  UnlveraUy  who  were 
accused  of  taking  part  in  the  ahootlng  of  a 
policeman  incident  to  a  bank  robbery  In  Bos- 
ton disappeared  Into  what  seemed  clearly 
to  be  protective  handa.  They  had  been  In- 
volved In  revolutionary  activltlea  for  several 
months. 

The  tragic  case  of  Diana  Oughton.  who  waa 
blown  up  While  In  the  act  of  fabrlcaUne 
bombs  in  Greenwich  Village,  most  vividly 
llhistraies  the  radicalizing  of  well-educated 
cultivated,  wealthy  young  people.  She  wa^ 
part  of  the  Weatherman  group. 

It  la  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  Mos- 
cow money,  some  funds  from  Peking  and 
even  Havana,  have  gone  to  pay  for  radical 
activltlea  In  the  United  States.  But  It  would 
be  my  guess  that  for  every  dollar  that  may 
come  In  foreign  Communist  money  there 
are  $100  In  native  American  wealth. 

Btere  is  one  poignant  example.  An  SDS 
leader  in  a  major  university  area  was  the  son 
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of  a  millionaire  In  the  Southwest.  The  father  more  comes  from  the  elements  of  an  age  of 

drank  beavUy.  sometimes  beat  up  his  wife  war,  of  violence,  of  disillusionment,  of  masa 

and  his  son.  When  the  young  man  reached  neurosis,  of  a  society  partly  sick 

21  his  father  gave  him  »300.000  and  said:  "I  We  wUl  help  heal  this  ailing  society  mor* 

never  want  to  see  you  again.'  Every  penny  effectively  when  we  diagnose  it  accurately 

3  ».r..<r.»  And  the  diagnosis  takes  us  deep  Into  Amen< 
can  social  and  political  conditions. 


of  the  money  went  Into  the  SDS  colters. 

PANGS  or  COHSCTCNCK 

Probably  this  case  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  ' 
people  in  the  United  states,  inheritors  of 
great  wealth,  who  today  suffer  from  pangs 
of  conscience.  Their  money  flows  Into  radical 
channels.  Moscow  can  save  its  dollars. 

Charges  are  made  of  infiltration  in  college 
faculties  of  Communists  and  other  subver- 
alves.  In  the  iflaO's  It  is  well  known  that 
Communists   did    Infiltrate   many    levels   of 


Some    CAMPUS13    AvomED    ViouNce 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 
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protest,  first  perhaps  nonvlolently.  but  tben 
occaaloniaiy  in  the  occupation  of  executive 
offlces  or  other  campus  facllltlea. 

In  general,  the  smaller  colleges  with  back- 
grounds of  church  relauonshlp  have  escaped 
bad  trouble.  Partly  this  was  caused  by  their 
frequent  isolation  from  urban  areas,  their 
size— which  permiUed  an  otmoephere  less 
boisterous  than  the  multiversities — and  by 
the   skill   and   wisdom   of  their   admlnlstra- 


Only  5  percent  of  United  States  campuses  ^'°^-  *'*»«*'  faculty,  and  student  leadership 

experienced  any  sort  of  violence  this  year  *"'*•  °'  course,  many  of  them  enjoyed  the 

Only  30  percent  of  campuses  were  involved  ^^^^    »'     Inner    disciplines     manifest     at 

In  any  degree  of  strike  activity  diiring  the  ^'«*""n  Young  University, 

tumults  of  May.  1970.  The  vast  majority  of  institutions,  church- 

The  quiet  places  were  not  all  apathetic  or  related  or  not.  for  these  and  many  other  rea- 

heedless.   Many  of  their  students  were  re-  ^^-  *^ovc  been  peaceful.  Many  of  them  wer« 

American  life.  Marxism  had  many  converts     sponslbly  concerned  with  their  nation's  poll-  pollOcally  alert  and  civlcally  active  but  thev 


in  academia.  It  would  be  naive  to  suppose 
that  there  are  not  such  sympathizers  today. 
Indeed,  some  faculty  members  proudly  pro- 
claim their  adherence  to  some  form  of  Marx- 
Ism,  Like  the  redoubtable  Intellectual  leader 
of  the  extreme  Left.  Prof.  Herbert  Marcuse 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 


cles.  Many  opposed  them.  '  '"'"  found  wa'ya  to  avoid  disruption 

But  somehow  they  had  learned  the  ineffec-         A  good  Illustration  was  Bates  CoUem    In 

tlveness.  indeed  the  folly,  of  violence.  Lewlston,   Maine.   There   the  studentsipere 

.K     ^"'**°®  °^  ^^^  '*^°°  *^**  spread  from  bit  as  vigorously  as  students  were  unlveraal- 

;«-«    o'^'''^f"*'  *°  ^"^^  others,  in  this  fall  of  ly  by  the  news  of  the  four  deaths  at  Kent 


1970.  Reaction  to  the  Portage  County  grand 
Jury's  findings  on  the  Kent  State  episode  has 


Such    identified    Marxists    may    confuse      been  very  mild.  Though  the  grund  Jury 


young  minda  but  they  are  not  secret  agents 
and  not  always  activists.  They  are  part  of  the 
academic  freedom  which  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  a  free  society.  The  errors  they  leach  must 
be  counterbalanced  by  more  sound  and  con* 
vlncing  views  on  the  side  of  what  most  of 
use  regard  as  truth. 

The  trouble  la  with  less  Identified  teachers. 
and  with  liberals  so  freewheeling  as  to  sug- 
gest destructive  nihilistic  thought  and  ac- 
tion. There  are  also  professors  and  Junior 
faculty.  In  many  disciplines  often  far  re- 
moved from  politics  or  history,  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  protest  movements.  Some 
of  them  have  been  identified  in  actions  verg- 
ing on  the  criminal,  and  of  course  they 
should  be  sought  out,  punished,  and  removed 
from  teaching. 

afvoLUTioNAar   appeai, 

A  meeting  at  Columbia  University  in  Sep- 
tember, 1968.  of  the  First  Annual  Socialist 
Scholars  Conference  brought  together  a  good 
many  active  revoIuUonarles.  A  Yale  professor 
at  the  meeting  was  quoted  as  saying.  "l  won- 
der whether  every  teacher  who  calls  himself 
a  socialist  doesn't  have  a  duty  to  become  a 
professional  revolutionary." 

The  Influence  of  such  teachers  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  difBcuIt  to  control.  It  can  be 
countered  not  by  witch-hunting  which 
denies  freedom  of  thought  and  teaching,  but 
by  even  more  vigorous  presentation  of 
sounder  views. 

Despite  evidence  of  some  external  forces  It 
Btill  seems  clear  that  the  basic  causes  and 
Instruments  of  violence  on  American  cam- 
puses are  home-grown.  On  the  fringes  of  the 
oountercuUure  that  has  grown  up  are  the 
terrorlBta  and  the  "crajsles."  Newsweek  in  its 
issue  of  Oct.  12  carried  a  revealing  interview 
with  a  young  Vietnam  war  veteran,  member 
of  an  aU-white,  aU-male  revolutionary  gang 

"The  people, "  he  said  to  the  Newsweek  re- 
porter, ''have  to  be  told  were  not  reaUy  a 
bunch  of  Communist  murderers  In  disguise. 
We  want  change  now.  And  nothing  is  at  our 
dUposal  but  violence.  We  cant  even  demon- 
strate without  getting  clubbed  and  tear- 
gassed.  Well,  If  we  cant  live  in  peace  the 
rich  can't  live  in  peace.  There  will  be  all-out 
war  within  a  year.  And  when  the  pig  picks  up 
arms  this  Ume.  he  won't  get  rocks  and  bottles 
back— he'U  get  rifle  rounds." 

tTNOEBGROUNll    P«XS8 

There  Is  plenty  of  such  Ulk  going  round 
i^>eclally  in  the  so-caUed  underground  press. 
There  is  a  Liberation  News  Service  supDlvinB 


dieted  many  studenu  and  exonerated  the 
National  Guard,  the  Kent  students  behaved 
moderately  and  demonstrations  did  not 
break  out  elsewhere. 

Why  were  the  70  percent  tranquil  tbroueh- 
out? 

Because  conditions  prevailed  on  their 
campuses,  quite  Irrelevant  to  national  or  In- 
ternational policies,  which  either  prevented 
or  curbed  disorder. 

Many  colleges  and  some  universities  are 
still  church -related.  Generally  speaking  they 
have  a  deep  sense  of  order.  Many  of  them 
also  have  rather  rigid  measures  of  control, 
and  many  of  their  students  feel  a  sense  of 
inner  religious  commitment  to  discipline. 

Brlgham  Young  University,  in  Provo,  Utah. 
Is  a  vast,  swiftly  growing  Institution  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Salnta.  Its  students  are  pro- 
foundly motivated  by  their  religious  commit- 
ment. Ernest  Wilkinson,  president,  has 
maintained  firm  standards  of  faculty  control 
and  student  discipline. 

His  students,  however,  reflect  the  mores  of 
their  faith  In  their  dally  lives.  Among  otber 
things,  they  have  little  sympathy  for  con- 
sclenuous  objection.  Many  of  them  have 
served  valiantly  in  all  recent  U.S.  wars. 

The  Mormon  Church  also  engages  In  ex- 
tensive youth  activities.  Its  young  men  are 
inspired  to  spend  two  years  of  their  lives  in 
active  missionary  work,  far  from  borne  and 
basically  uncompensated  by  the  church  itself. 
Family  units  are  zealously  maintained  In 
close  relationship.  Religious  discipline  per- 
meates all  aspects  of  Individual  conduct. 

Naturally,  even  In  the  relatively  freer 
atmosphere  of  university  Ufe.  these  stand- 
ards and  Inner  controls  bold  over.  Thus  the 
university  Is  able  to  preserve  order  within 
itself  and  In  Its  general  community. 

DlffTUBBED    8EMINABIES 

Other  church-related  or  Influenced  col- 
leges or  universities  have  shown  varying 
measures  of  the  same  tranquility.  But  not 
all,  by  any  means.  Some  Institutions  active- 
ly administered  by  members  of  religious 
orders  have  had  their  share  of  protest. 

Pordham  University  in  New  York  waa  more 
than  once  disturbed  by  protesters.  Boston 
College  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  student 
strikes  which  put  Intense  pressure  on  Its  ad- 
ministration. This  despite  the  fact  that  they, 
like  many  other  universities  and  colleges, 
are  closely  related  to  the  Jesuit  order  and 
ore  administered  by  clergy. 


tviKss.  «« ....t-  r  "■'"'  *"-K»"j'**«  Even  seminaries  for  the  trainine  of  cierin 

'?ir,^''.'?„';';5.«™.'V."<"'»"'  ^-P"'  S"™      <""°  have  been  very  Uvely  plai^*  ftud«« 


of  it  feeds  into  the  regular  campus  press 

Some  of  all  this  may  well  come  from  ex- 
ternal enemies.  But  on  the  evidence,  much 


who  also  would  seem  to  have  a  genuine  reli- 
gious commitment  hava  been  led  to  protest, 
someUmes  violently.  Tbeir  "witness"  was  lo 


Stale.  The  student  leaders  called  for  a  mass 
meeUng  on  May  ft.  They  lnvlt«d  faculty  mem- 
bers and  the  college  president.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hedley  Reynolds,  to  address  them. 

After  a  good  and  vigorous  discussion  of 
all  sides  of  the  Vietnam  and  Kent  State  situ- 
ations, the  students  voted  214  to  142  to 
"strilte." 

However,  many  students  also  signed  up 
for  various  committees  to  work  within  the 
community.  They  also  wrote  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  marched  to  the  post 
office  to  mall  them  en  masse.  They  marched 
peacefuilly  and  were  well  received  in  the 
community.  I^ey  organised  a  special  pro- 
gram to  give  blood  to  the  two  hospitals. 
They  organized  more  than  200  of  their  num- 
ber to  work  with  the  Department  of  Sanita- 
tion to  give  Lewlston  lt«  annual  spring 
cleanup. 

Dr.  Reynolds  says:  "We  weathered  the 
storm  without  losing  otir  Integrity  or  com- 
promising our  position  as  an  educational 
institution  rather  than  a  political  one." 

A  good  many  American  college  presidenu 
would  echo  some  such  views.  Such  Is  the 
prevailing  climate  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  small  campuses  and  a  few  of 
the  big  ones. 

The  prescriptions  by  which  order  can  be 
Inner  discipline  of  studenia  and  faculty, 
preserved  on  campus  differ  widely.  There 
Is  cle*rty  nothing  that  works  so  well  as 
Wisdom,  common  sense,  openness  on  the 
part   of   administrations    are    Invaluable. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  the  elite  institutions 
that  have  had  the  worse  trouble.  The  de- 
gree of  political  and  eocioioglcal  awareness 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  climate.  The  aver- 
age income  of  the  families  from  which  stu- 
dents come  would  not  b*  a  bad  indicator 
of  the  tendency  to  violence.  A  sense  of  guilt 
generated  by  affiuence  and  Inherited  wealth 
runs  through  much  of  the  protest  move- 
ment. 

And  there  Is  "permissiveness."  The  re- 
ligious precepts  accepted  at  Brlgham  Young 
are  carried  out  in  InstiiuUonal  policy  by 
President  Wilkinson.  He  believes  that  proper 
university  management  can  minimize  what 
he  calls  anarchy.  He  feels  the  notion  tbat 
universities  are  enclaves  or  sanctuaries 
should  be  dissipated;  that  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  Intervene  through  legislatures: 
that  trustees  need  to  be  more  active  und 
should  delegate  power  to  presidents  rather 
thAn  to  faculty  committees;  that  faculties 
should  be  under  t>etter  control  and  more 
be«,vily  focused  on  teaching;  that  "rigorous 
dlsclptlne"  should  be  restored;  that  schools 
should  not  close  early  or  give  credit  for 
courses  not  completed;  that  courts  and 
Judges  should  be  more  severe  with  students; 
that  there  ought  to  be  better  bualneas  man- 
agement  of   institutions   of   learning;    and 
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thmt  studiDU  rather  than  IjMUtuUons  should 
receive  direct  Ananclal  aid  from  leglalaturea. 

This  mcpstlT  severe  set  of  recommenda- 
tions UlMtrates  the  wide  range  ol  view  held 
by  responsible  educators.  Whether  what 
works  at  Brlgham  Young  would  succeed  at 
Tale  is  scarcely  worth  speculaung  upon  We 
are  a  pluralistic  university  society. 

But  the  quiet  places  are  alttlng  happUy 
hack,  a  satisfied  loot  on  their  faces.  Junior 
has  been  taken  to  the  woodshed  (or  waa 
taken  there,  flgurauvely  or  spiritually  lon» 
hence)  and  all  Is  tranquil  For  how  long  li 
anybody's  guess.  * 

BtacK  Students— Tmt  Si-esk  Out  roa 
TBiiaPaoPLk 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canbaml 
BlBck  students  play  a  spectacular  role  In 
'"•P^Mot  era  of  student  protest. 

Their  motlyea  are  profoundly  diner»nt 
from  those  of  white  students.  They  are  pro- 
testing against  the  consequences  of  wn- 
turles  of  discrimination  and  repression.  They 
are  protesting  the  stUl  widening  economic 
S'f,  !^°  "'"'"  •°''  """"•  'n  'Ue  Onlted 
fun  »  ^'^  "'  protesting  for  the  oppor- 
A^^enca  ""J*"  °°  '^'^  t*™*  ">  "hit. 
Knowing  education  to  be  the  key  to  prog- 

S^Slr  c'SSS."  '"""'■  """■  "•  P"»«'-« 

■•,i™!i';i.  ™^''    *""■■'    Am'rtcans   will   aiik. 

don  t  they  haw  a  fair  chance  now?  • 

The  answer  u  emphatically  "No  • 

Plnst  of  all.  most  blacks  can  only  attend 

distinctly     inferior     elementary     and     Sh 

l^""^^^"^  '"  P°°'"  prepared  for  ^,. 

POTOUhed  homes.  The  average  family  in- 

„7^  •t;^"  •  ''"■  ■«  "corded  by  a  report 
ucat^L     "■'^^"  '=°™»'"'-'  °n  HlgheTw" 

So'^'r^^T'!f«*=  ""n>«lves.  Where  about 
„„J^^°^  °'  *"  "'"'■  S'udenta  are  enrolled 
ond  Which  in  1968  accounted  for  80  Derc-tt 
of  the  degrees  earned  by  all  blacks.  arTli^- 
ly  Impoverished  and  deprived  ^' 

t-saoi  miD  pDoatT  sarr 
The  predominantly  buck  colleges  and  unl- 
jer,uies    still    suffer    at    the    haSd.    of^^I 

h^^."2,  ""  "'*'  '«'"■«'  flatnclal  alfto 
higher  education  In  19W  was  over  M  blluon 
Of  this  only  (iia  million.  repre«nUn.  a « 
percent  of  the  total,  went  to  J^S^S^Lu? 
black    college,    and    uulversltlea.    Yet    a^ 

The  chiefly  black  land-grant  colleir..  ooh 

"t^tl'^ff'S  ""i"""  *"  »  ^"  ««"af  «t°,S? 
state  or  federal  levels.  Federal  and  .t»t..  .7^ 

°A':fw"S'ir,r"'''!.'°'""""'«^°^'"- 

a  jear.  while  the  predominantly  black  lanrt 
grant  colleges  ,n  the  same  stateT  receive 
ZZ  tS."'  '^"  ""^  •"'  '^'"°»-  ^  »'^ 
M.Sk.'foVw'Sr"  *"  *'^  ""  """"  -' 
bJ^'i'.S'rtut"'?,""""'  ""■="  "mpuses  has 

Trnii  ""tltutlons.  More  students,  coming 
from  poor  farm  families,  are  soberly  IntiS? 
on  getting  an  education.  The  r"So^  S^v' 
ground  which  underu,  many  of  S.^oS^' 
still  persists  In  dl.,clpllues  aiJd  attitud«^^ 
The  spectacular  demands  of  black  students 
a  largely  white  Institution.  reUte  msim^  .» 
black  aspirations  for  Identity,  ^me^d  OD 
P ortuolty.  Beginning  in   the   mdme^S^^. 

'^n^i.  rw'iii'Lrsru^o^s-"  --  "  - 

"«a»i.  iFToaTs  RAanu 
Thiu   they   asked   for  special   black   r«i 

«tS;,K.,.?~*w"^'''^  Pt^igrams.  Sc^ar. 
bu^  M  J  """  ""•  "«"'  l-amof"!  neglect  « 
bLick  hutory  and  culture.  But  the  program. 
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being  set  up  must  be  academically  responsi- 
ble. Special  efforts  can  well  be  made  to^om- 
pensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  past.  But  It  wUl 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  set  up  prognuns 
that  ara  either  unsound  In  scholarship  or 
prwent  a  new  form  of  Indefensible  racism 
The  black  student  movement,  whether  at 
mainly  black  or  white  Institutions.  Is  at  the 
\^.J"^  of  black  aspiration,  la  America 
today.  One  black  educator  has  »Tltten 
campus  unrest  among  black  students 
represent*  the  opinion,  feelings  and  atutudes 
of  the  black  communiuea  m  general  across 
the  country.  The  frustration,  anger  out- 
rage, fears  and  aiueletlea  of  black  students 
are  expressive  of  the  ume  feelings  and  emo- 

^?V^  "L^^^  ""'  '"^8  •  l*^'  spectrum 
^,™'"»<:'^.POpuUUon— moderate-  as  well 

WniENtMO     CAT 

My  months  of  contact  with  the  four  black 
members  of  the  White  Bouse  Commission 
Who  could  be  classified  as  ■rooderatea"  by 
any  standard,  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of 
thJa  Kitement.  There  were  many  penonal 
dlfferetices  among  them,  a.  they  were  among 
the  wnltee,  but  from  a  young  Harvard  grad- 
uate student  to  a  Wen  Point  lieutenant  gen- 
Hi",  l^'',.  "P''««»"'  eloquently  the  feeling 
that  blacks  In  America  ara  In  many  slgnlll' 
cant  respecu  worse  off  today  than  they  were 
10  years  ago. 
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'^J°lv.^}^^-  ''°'  •"  •"  'hem  mean  it, 
some  whites  fear  a  better-educated  black 
iney  know,  oorrectly  enough,  that  better 
educatlon_for    a   time    at   leLrtllwlirnM 

The    belter-educated    black    has   a    more 
through  the  years,  and  to  many  respecu  S 

renr.^,^*  '"'"'"'•  ""^  ">«  awa^e^T  of 
repression  grows,  even  when  the  fact  of  re- 

cr^.^'in""^  '""■  "  "  "«  "wreness  that 
creates  the  climate  of  unrest. 

'•kaaisTkifT  Hn.rrANcT 
There   will   continue   to   be   pressure  for 
greater  flnanclnl  support  for  the  chiefly  black 
colleges  and  universities.  They  need  and  de- 
serve It  If  they  continue  to  be  vlctlmlTed  by 

^i?^?*^;  "^  *  "'l"*™"  "Id  fearrldden 
effort  to  starve  black  education,  there  could 
be  serious  trouble.  ^-^u'u 

In  the  chiefly  white  Inrtltutlons,  there  will 
£?"'°"'  «"  «»  Pl«>t7  Of  black  mllltanta 
•raey  wiu  keep  on  demanding  more  and  more 
recognition  of  their  Identity  as  blacks   Most 

abirlSlT^,  ""l.T""  "  "^  "««P-ated,  to  be 
absoi^bed  Into  white  society  even  on  the  csm- 

L  .  ^,1^°^  ?"■  ""'  '"'P'^  integration 
^J.r^  """  """y  »"*'  "'»="  Identity  and 
dignity  have  been  affirmed  and  protected 
some  Of  their  mllltance  may  be  extreme. 


VhT.    ,  r-  ,  "??'  "  ^*"^  mllltance  may  be  extreme 

wh^  ^?T°'  '^"'t  Ih-^redlble  to  many  '°'  "ey  are  protesting  against  old  gr^C,?« 
^^.»      .-     ^"  '°°''  "'  ''"■'°""  ni«a.uji^n=''ly  «PO««l  »nd  exacerbated    And  they 

g  slicks,  the  conclusion  Is  irT.n.iii„.   .,.^:>.llke  white  groups,  have  been  iriflltrated  b» 


if?..f  V-  ""  conclusion  Is  ImpeUlng.  Th. 
«,^  "k,'""?""  "'  "'«»  '"hlllM  cot^parei 
T^^  T  ."  "^  ■""  increased.  They  havimm 
hard,  but  not  stayed  In  the  same  place  They 
have  fallen  behind  ' 

IsSl^fif  ""  *"  """  '""  'MO  through 
1969.  the  percenuge  of  black  men  a£d 
women  between  as-34  with  four  or  mora 
years  of  coUege  Increased  less  than  the  oer- 
centage  of  whites  of  the  same  age  grjip 
??";j°  >'"«d,  wide  gap  wsa  fShST to- 
creased,  despite  a  numerical  Increaae  In  black 
college  enrollment.  ^^ 

^h^""^,"  ""  *'"'  ''««  ">=  «oul  Of  non- 
r,„  5*  co'l'Be-tralned  male.  In  the  labor  force 
(and  perhaps  this  l,  a.  relevant  a  statistic 
as  we  could  have)  rose  by  13.000  from  36« - 

Jn  th.'»^*  '^'■"^'  ""  °™"«^  of  white. 
I?™  »T2  JI™"  ''°"  "y  ""nort  one  mlluon, 
ce™  '•'"■""  "  «<"«.«>0,  or  nearly  18  pe?- 

w^  m.^J^.l'"  '  ""•*•  «iucaUoir>to? 


—  i).uutK>.  (ia*c  ucen  inaiirated  bv 
revoluWonarlM.  Some  of  them  have  affllla. 
tlons  with  Communist  and  other  Marxist  ele- 

"olent.  ""•  """'■  "^"^  ""  "'"^  »■>" 
The  sense  of  reprwision  felt  by  many  blacks 
^*T'"  """  "'•y  <'°  not  hesitate  to  de- 

fOT  whltea  to  grasp.  They  mean  that  their 
very  aense  of  entity  and  being  u  under  pres- 
^i™"f°  a  society  which— consciously  and 
w^y.^"^""  ^«8™""'y  -'"'•  and  al- 
If  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  black  stu- 
flon^  ^,  "*«"'^'J'  met-better  Institu- 
tions, better  recognlUon  of  blackneM  every- 
where, better  chance  to  compete— their  «in 
increasing  auenatlon  from  American  aocletr 
can  be  stemmed.  Thus  th.  campuse.  offer  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  make  progress  In 
hesaing  What  U  surely  the  deepeel^  sad- 
dest breach  In  American  lite. 


ALt-WHiTa    couars 
JS.J'^,t    "■"*    '"«'>..chool    graduate 
^^J^    ^  '  """"  "'»'•  ""o  had  only 
rnS"^^^!^   !""•  '*''°°'-   *   "'"Ck  who  had 
completed    four   or    more    yeam   of   coU^ 

^V^J^'^X."  """"  "•"'  '"<'  ""-'"^ 

An    American    black    rarely   .ee.    another 

rJ^  °^^f  '""  °'  ""■  »"'horlta7larfen« 
Revlus  Ortlque.   the   eminent  black   lawyer 

s^on  ^JmS""^  °'  ""=  Scranton  ComSs- 
ir.'  r    "^  """  "•"  although  blacks  make 

co'^^i^','""T^"«''  °'  ""^  ■»"«>  'n'o  the 
courts  of  law.  there  Is  hardly  a  black  ludee 

Of  th^  *'"^'T'  '  "'«*  •*""'  °'  other  oiJS 
•^ou^  3h„".  %'"*'  ■""  °'  "«  nation  JS 
-f?»^,.  r"""  ""  ••  to  be  Men  on  the 
establishment  side. 

A  mmuar  dearth  of  blacks  exists  through- 
out the  nation  at  all  level,  of  authority  It 
may  be  pototed  out  that  black,  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  qualify  for  many  of  theM 

i.™-  .""i  "■  '^""""  "•  '>«^«»  that  ms^ 
have  lacked  opportunity  even  to  try  to  do 

«)  or  have  been  <*Ib<«'1»,i,.-...> '  .        . 


The  Unstodimts— PalOKTENio,  Lonelt.  Lost 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canbam) 

The  problem  of  nonatudenu  and  semi- 
student,  and  the  street  people  who  surround 
d^-h'^IT  ■""  university  area,  in  the 
united  states  Is  Increasingly  severe 

Many  Of  the  activists  who  make  most  of 
the  trouble  come  from  these  largely  non- 
student  groups.  The  blame  cornea  back  on 
the  university  Itself. 

Moreover,  the  satellite  areas  contain  ele- 
ment, which  run  the  whole  gamut  from 
crime  and  tragedy  to  Idealutic  Utopias  These 

United  States  They  may  become  permanent. 
They  must  be  understood,  not  Just  eyed  with 
distaste  or  bewilderment 

The  makeup  of  the  "culture  Lslands "  la 
very  diverse.   They  Include; 

Students  Who  prefer  not  to  live  on  campus 
or  for  whom  the  university  has  no  accom- 
moaattons. 

Nonstudenta,  camp  foUowera.  hangers-on: 

the  street  people.  --««. 

ACCOMPAimsCNT  OF  CRIMK 

Dropouta  or  runaways.  There  are  hundredi 
Of  thouaanda  of  these  In  the  United  SUtea 


so  or  have  w;%^^  "y    .ZT  «>  «nr  to  do  Of  thouaa 

"<^"dX  S^^*°*^  -^"^^  ^  the  each  year 

icea  to  the  ^^S^^''^^;:^i:^7^,  J^-;«  «*-'t.  :mng  together.  ««netlm.. 

r  »aa  oeit«r  educa-  married,  eomettmee  not.  often  with  chUdiwi. 
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but  attracted  to  the  freedom  of  the  new 
communities. 

The  atmosphere  of  such  areas  also  varies 
widely.  In  large  cities  they  blend  with  the 
stums.  As  criminal  elements  have  moved  in 
they  have  become  armed  and  terrifying.  It 
18  blood  cbtltlng  that  such  places  should 
be  havens  for  alienated  children  running 
away   from  home. 

Even  where  no  large-scale  defined  com- 
munities have  gro«*n  up,  there  are  apt  to 
be  a  considerable  number  of  street  people 
fioating  in  and  out  of  university  and  college 
towns.  They  are  everywhere. 

And  every  resort  area,  every  attractive 
climate  In  this  nation,  has  drawn  to  U  In 
appropriate  season  part  of  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  youths  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
striking  aspecu  of  1970  America.  Their  mo- 
bility Is  incredlb..-.  It  has  girdled  the  globe, 
from  Acapulco  to  the  Himalayas. 

VIOLENCX    OR    CEMTLENESS 

Tbere  are  also  the  communes,  from  the 
cities  to  the  countryside,  from  Vermont  to 
the  Pacific  foothills,  resembling  to  some  de- 
gree the  Utopian  colonies  which  have  marked 
America  for  two  centuries.  When  these  com- 
munes launch  into  the  crimes  of  which  the 
Manson  group  is  charged,  the  blood  runs 
cold.  Often,  however,  they  show  the  gentle- 
ness and  love  of  Brook  Farm  and  Bronson 
Alcott. 

Through  many  of  the  street  people  and 
the  communes  runs  a  deep  religious  streak, 
as  the  saffron -robed,  shaven  chanters  and 
dancers  of  the  Hare  Krishna  remind  us  in 
BO  many  cities.  There  are  more  than  a  few 
mystic  or  robed  orders  running  communes, 
as:clng  money  on  streets,  living  lives  of  re- 
treat. 

It  fa  hard  to  find  accurate  words  to  de- 
scribed the  pervasive  phenomenon.  For 
many,  no  doubt.  It  Is  a  search  for  life-styles 
that  will  reflect  greater  freedom,  Indlvldu- 
aaty,  and  openness  than  the  conventional 
culture.  There  is  a  deep  sense  of  sharing, 
of  conununlty,  of  willingness  to  help  others. 
Peace  and  love  and  nonviolence  are 
preached.  Some  of  the  most  noble  of  social 
elements  mingle  with  some  of  the  most 
sordid. 

If  these  aoixed  youth  communities  are  to 
become  permanent,  we  must  find  ways  of 
helping  them  reduce  crime  and  achieve  gen- 
uinely and  legitimately  the  freedoms  they 
aeelc 

Whatever  happens,  many  of  the  street  peo- 
ple are  in  desperate  need  of  help.  They  need 
health  services.  They  need  psychiatric  aid 
They  are  getung  very  little. 

COLD    UEJKCnON    RfCOBDCD 

Dr.  Joseph  Brenner  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute Of  Technology,  founder-director  of 
the  free  Cambridgeport  Clinic  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  told  the  touching  story  of  the 
2,300  to  3.000  dropouts  he  estimates  to  be 
wandering  on  his  cltys  streets.  One  youth. 
suffcTlng  from  a  bad  trip  on  LSD.  was  asked 
If  he  had  a  friend  with  whom  the  physicians 
could   talk.   Yes.   he   said,   nis   best   friends 
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But  the  rescue  services  usually  have  to  be 
rendered  by  very  sympathetic  persons,  near 
the  peer  group  of  the  sufferers. 

One  such  project.  Just  one  out  of  many  In 
the  nation,  is  run  in  Boston's  South  End  by 
theological  students  from  nearby  instltu- 
llons.  It  is  called  Project  Place.  It  announces 
Itself  widely  in   the  underground  press.   It 
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vaslve  than  revolutionary  actlviue*  in  the 
enclaves  of  the  street  people.  But  terrorism 
la  planned  there,  too,  with  easy  chances  for 
concealment. 

America  cannot  Isolate  Its  orphans  It  can- 
not hound  them  out  of  cKistence.  It  cannot 
club  or  shoot  them  off  the  streeu. 

And  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  why  youth 


runs  an  open  line  or  continuous  telephone     communities  should  not  exist  lust  as -i^'id^n 
counseling,  especially  for  drug  victims.  age*  ones  do  '  ^ 


It  offers  refuge  to  lu  share  of  the  esti- 
mated 760.000  runaways  In  the  nation  each 
year.  Staffed  by  young  people,  many  of  whom 
have  been  dropouts  themselves,  it  counsels 
them  on  health  and  psychiatric  problems.  It 
gives  them  food  and  shelter.  Last  year  5.752 
bed-nights  were  offered  In  the  two  Victorian 
town  houses  in  the  South  End.  Often  30 
young  people  will  be  sleeping  In  their  resi- 
dential accommodaUons  white  anuther  60 
are  bedded  down  on  the  floor  in  reception 
rooms. 

A  related  but  different  problem  focuens  on 
the  growing  sateiute  communities,  such  as 
Isla  Vista,  beside  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  but  10  miles  from  that  city 
Itself.  There  9.000  studenu  (for  whom  the 
university  has  no  living  accommodation)  and 
4.000  others  are  grouped  Into  a  '"commu- 
nity" without  official  government  of  its  own. 
Isolated  from  urban  or  much  suburban  lUe. 
The  magnificent  setUng  beside  the  Parlf.c 
has  been  wasted.  Multiple-unit  apartments 
and  private  dormitories  predominate.  Pri- 
vacy is  hard  to  come  by.  There  are  too  many 
dogs. 

INFORMAL  GOVERNMENT  SET  OP 

TTie  "community"  Is  an  unincorporated 
area  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  under  the 
government  of  its  board  of  supervisors.  It 
has  many  needs,  from  sidewalks  to  law-en- 
forcement officers  based  In  the  communtiy. 
To  meet  the  need  of  government  of  lis  own. 
an  unofficial  Community  Council  has  been 
set  up.  for  which  all  over  the  age  of  16  have 
a  right  to  run  and  vote.  Students  are  "en- 
franchised" by  this  extralegal  device,  and 
there  Is  much  Inner  community  feeling, 
based  on  shared  need  and  outlook. 

Here  it  was.  however,  that  rioting  broke 
out  last  spring,  with  Intemperate  violence  on 
both  sides.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  distressing  situation.  Isla  Vista  Is  sUU 
there,  an  entirely  abnormal  situation,  but 
with  many  concerned  people  wondering  how 
It  win  evolve.  As  universities  conUnue  to  ex- 
pand, often  not  being  able  to  provide  enough 
dormitory  housing,  students  will  expand  into 
neighboring  areas.  Their  mingling  with  all 
the  other  disparate  elements  of  the  youth 
culture  can  intensify  problems. 

But  It  Is  the  wandering  young  people,  not 
Just  the  students,  who  offer  a  challenge  to 
America.  In  so  many  coses  they  are  fright- 
ened, lonely,  lost,  seeking  identity  and  place. 
Some  of  them  are  grim  evidence  of  the 
breakdowns  of  family  life  in  the  United 
SUtes.  They  also  show,  especially  In  cases 
where  families  have  done  their  best  to  un- 
derstand and  communicate,  that  the  pull 
of    the   youth    culture   and    the    "freedom" 


But  the  millions  of  wanderers,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  dwell  In  special  areas 
and  communities,  must  be  kept  in  healthy 
relationship  with  the  total  society. 

All  the  circumstances  which  lead  children 
to  run  away  need  prayerful.  sensiUve  con- 
sideration by  parents.  The  factors  which  have 
produced  a  drug  culture  need  to  be  curbed 
The  BOtu-ces  of  alienaUon  need  to  be  reduced 
All  this  can  graduaUy  come  about  as  the  two 
cultures  listen  to  one  another,  strive  to  un- 
derstand one  another,  and  find  meeting 
grounds  on  which  both  can  serve  the  goals— 
as  there  are  such  goals — on  which  both 
agree. 

How  Not  To  Sta«t  a  Riot 
( By  Erwln  D.  Canham ) 

The  two  cultures  In  America  meet  face  to 
face  these  days  on  Main  Street  In  any  uni- 
versity town. 

Of  course,  town  and  gown  have  met^-and 
clashed— as  long  as  universities  have  existed 
More  blood  was  spilled  thus  in  the  Middle 
Ages  than  ever  since. 

But  today  university  authorities,  police 
forces,  the  National  Guard,  the  governors 
and  the  federal  government  have  a  large  col- 
lective problem  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem.  On  the  terms 
and  methods  of  its  fulflllmcnt  a  good  deal  of 
peace  or  strife  depends. 

I  for  one  applaud  President  NUon's  order 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  In- 
veatlgate  criminals  on  campus.  The  subver- 
sives and  terrorists,  whether  students  or  per- 
haps In  some  ca«>es  even  faculty  members. 
Ehould  be  ferreted  out  and  prosecuted  under 
due  process  of  law.  Their  Incendiary  activi- 
ties taint  and  someUmes  beguile  honest  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  Important  to  find  out  where  the  real 
plotters  and  terrorists  are  on  campuses  and 
m  their  vicinity.  Thua  inteUigence  work  is 
vital.  The  use  of  police  undercover  agents 
posing  as  students  is  tricky.  There  is  danger 
that  the  campus  atmosphere  will  be  poi- 
soned by  the  belief  that  undercover  agents 
are  lurking  in  every  classroom  and  that  dos- 
siers are  being  prepared  and  stored  on  every 
outspoken  student.  Yet  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  without  harm.  Skillful  police  work  can 
be  preventive  Insurance.  Skill  pays  off  all 
down  the  line  of  law  enforcement. 

"IMTELLICINCE"    CAN    EE    BISKT 

The  authorities  should  not  be  gullible  in 
their  assessment  of  so-called  Intelligence 
The  civic  officials  at  Kent  State  said  freely 
they    were    convinced— aa    Gov.    James 


^^.'glai'-'tore'irBuTt'Sev^hl^d  l^^''  '°.t     "f  the"  tiw^^^cl-etyira  very '^n^c°°p?ll      -f" --'!!.- r,---"-.?^- 


the  youth  that  evening  as  they  waited  for 
help  themi^elves. 

This  love  and  understanding  between  the 
street  people  were  not  matched  In  another 
experience  recorded  by  Dr.  Brenner.  A  19- 
year-old  girl  from  a  comfortable  Boston 
home  had  run  away,  become  Ui,  needed 
home  care.  When  Dr.  Brenner  called  her 
mother  he  was  met  with  a  stream  of  abuse, 
told  she  "couldn't  care  less."  Renewec:  ef- 
forts met  with  cold.  hostUe  rejection. 
batelutb  areas  grow 

Unhappily  this  alienation  happens  many 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  facil- 
ities set  up  to  aid  the  runaways  are  success- 
ful in  retmitlng  them  with  their  families. 


Conceivably  such  communities  could  evolve 
Into  healthy  situations.  Idealism  might  come 
out  on  top.  But  for  this,  the  naUon  must 
make  greater  progress  In  controlling  the  drug 
problem.  Drugs  are  the  manifest  curse  of 
the  youth  culture.  The  problem  of  illegal 
marijuana  begins  to  resemble  the  problem 
of  prohibition.  Law  enforcement  Is  ditBcult 
to  the  point  of  impossibility.  And  marijuana 
opens  the  door  to  hard  drugs. 

ORPHANS    can't    BC    ISOLATtID 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  organised 
crime,  which  has  found  a  field  day  among 
the  street  people.  Especially  through  drug 
addicts  who  must  steal  to  pay  for  their  fljMs. 
Drugs  and  familiar  crime  are  far  more  pcr- 


ous  radicals  were  landing  at  nearby  Akron 
and  Cleveland.  These  rumors  were  entirely 
false,  but  they  seemed  to  have  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  authorities  Every  mllltftr\- 
officer  knows  well  the  dangers  of  fal.se 
"intelligence." 

When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  subversive 
teaching,  as  compared  with  overtly  illegal 
acu  or  incitements,  we  enter  very  difficult 
ground.  Some  teaching  may  be  dangerous  but 
not  Illegal.  Then  It  is  the  problem  of  univer- 
sity discipline  and  responBlblltty.  We  cannot 
have  thought  control,  or  idea  control,  in  the 
free  society  we  cherish. 

Mass  meetings  can  be  held  and  very  violent 
things  be  said  without  breaking  any  law. 
The  poUce  come  into  the  arena  when  there 
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u  aisorder  ujil  tht  danger  oj  crlnUnAl  acU 
Their  rol.  on  the  c<unpu.  u  tren,en<lou.ly 
dlfflcuJt.  Yet.  <le.pite  high  emotions,  in  May 
1870,  in  hundre<ls  of  cities,  thoiuanda  of 
poUcemen  coped  with  mass  atudent  demon- 
«i»tlona  with  exemplary  skill.  The  tragic 
•pow,  like  Kent.  Jackson.  Santa  Barbara  etc 
were  the  eicepllona  rather  than  the  rule.    " 

■»FO»T3    AT    IMniOTTMKNT    POSBCD 

It  la  Widely  agreed  that  police  forcea  In  the 
United  States  need  upgrading  m  pay  pro- 
feaalonausm,  and  training  especially  to  cope 
with  civil  disorder.  Efforts  are  under  way 
leglBlatlon  haa  been  passed,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  police  work  m  the  United  States 
Every  step  In  this  direction  will  Increase 
respect  for  the  police.  A  police  system  la 
sometimes  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link 
A  Blngle  Ul'advtsed  act  can  preclpiute  a 
riot— unnecessarily  and  undeservedly. 

The  police  are  under  terrible  attack  In 
America  today,  especially  In  tu-ban  alums 
They  have  been  rarely  attacked  physically 
on  campuses,  especially  with  lethal  weapons 
And  so.  despite  the  legendary  hostility 
between  some  police  forces  and  undergrad- 
uates. It  la  frequently  observed  that  those 
policemen  who  have  the  most  contact  with 
atudenta  Ilka  them  best  and  handle  them 
moat  skillfully.  They  tell  me,  around  Boston 
that  police  regularly  assigned  to  beats  that 
bring  them  In  contact  with  studenu  can  be 
distinguished  readily  In  riot  altuatlona  for 
their  akIU  and  understanding  aa  compared 
with  the  men  brought  In  from  other  areas. 
University  administrators  and  law-enforce- 
ment pnaesslonals  must  have  learned  a  lot 


this  year.  They  can  overcome  many  past 
mistakes.  They  aliould  have  plenty  of  dBf 
cusslons.  long  before  trouble  starts,  planning 
what  they  wlU  try  to  do  to  cope  with  vari- 
ous situations.  It  must  be  decided  in  advance 
who  win  call  In  the  poUce.  who  will  give  the 
orders  as  the  iltuaOon  continues 

Police  need  the  right  tools  with  which  to 
handle  or  disperse  crowds.  Theae  Include 
protective  devices  and  nonlethal  weapons. 
Many  Imaginative  suggestions  hove  been 
made  but  relatively  little  progress  has  been 
seen  In  new  measures  and  skills. 

TSAt.NtNC    rOCt'Sm    ON     WAB 

When  and  how  to  disperse  an  Ulegal  aa- 
.sembly.  when  and  how  to  break  up  a  ut-ln 
or  other  Illegal  occupation  of  property  when 
and  how  to  handle  an  actual  mob— these  an 
all  technical  skills  that  beneat  from  sophls- 
tlcated  knowledge.  Some  of  this  analysis  la 
taking  place,  but  more  Is  needed 

Tet,  compared  with  police  forces  both 
local  and  state,  the  techniques  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  far  behind.  This  la  not 
really  the  guards  fault.  CrltlcUm  of  the 
guard  at  Kent  State  is  resented  by  many 
Who  realize  the  guards  legitimate  and 
worthy  role  In  the  whole  panoply  of  na- 
tional defense  and  civil  order. 

The  trouble  la  that  the  National  Guard 
has  been  assigned  tasks  for  which  It  had 
Umlted  training  and  Improper  equipment. 
The  disgrace  lies  with  those  who  failed  to 
roresee  these  fatal  flaws  Between  September 
1967.  and  June.  1970.  the  guard  was  ordered 
to  help  in  curbing  civil  disorders,  urban  and 
campus.  331  tunes.  They  were  required  to 
play  almost  no  role  In  Southeast  AaU.  And 
yet  their  training  remains  overwhelmingly 
lor  war.  Their  au  months'  InlUal  tralnmi 
IS  Identical  with  regular-Army  troops.  Alt? 
the  1987  disturbances  they  wSn^Si^ 
to  have  33  hours  of  training  for  citu  die- 
turbince.  but  the  requirement  was  cut  beck 
to  16  hours  annually  and  8  hours  fbr  hew 

!i!?,','i     ■  ""'  ""  '^''  "»'h"-,g  to  toks  place 
during  aummer  camp. 

BTATK  rOVm  OVTKN  CAN  OO  BSTTCk 

T>'plcany  the  guardsmen  do  not  have  aa 
good  protective  equipment  as  poIlc«  hare 
In  many  cases  their  weapons  are  entlrelV 
unsulted  to  crowd  control!^  ot  cou™  thj 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

men  and  offlcera  eamesUy  apply  themselves 
to  their  tasks.  But  with  limited  training  and 
poor  equipment,  their  morale  for  crowd  con- 
trol can  hariUy  be  yery  good,  their  aelf- 
confldence  u  weakened,  and  fear  or  anslety 
creeps  In. 

Many  responsible  omcers  are  working  hard 
at  better  training  of  the  National  Guard  for 
their  tasks.  And  In  moat  instances  the  guard 
has  funcuoned  well.  It  remains  an  essential 
part  of  ultimate  law  enforcement.  But  gov- 
emora  must  think  responsibly  before  they 
call  In  the  guard.  Often  the  state  police  can 
do  a  better  Job  where  local  forces— as  in 
small  communities — are  Inadeqtuite. 

The  act  of  calling  In  poUce  to  a  campus 
should  be  wisely  considered.  Often  such  an 
Invasion  can  precipitate  a  riot  when  a  crowd 
would  have  subsided  of  Itself.  Quite  possibly 
this  would  have  happened  both  at  Kent  and 
at  Jackaon  But  of  course  force  and  a  arm 
line  are  sometimes  badly  needed. 

One  of  the  beat  examples  came  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  May.  l»eB,  when  a  pro- 
testing  group  had  occupied  the  administra- 
tion buildings.  The  college  authorltlea  ob- 
tained an  injunction  from  the  court  and 
the  state  police  were  called  in  from  both  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  They  evicted  the 
studenu  who  were  breaking  the  law  with- 
out nae  of  clubs  or  other  weapona.  aU  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Got.  Walter  K.  Peter- 
son Jr.  HU  personal  presence  and  careful  ad- 
vance planning  and  Instructions  prevented 
worse  rioting,  students  and  faculty  were  sub- 
sequently prosecuted:  many  served  brief 
terms  in  Jan. 

The  role  of  law  enforcement  is  under  siege 
in  the  United  States  today.  The  poUce  have 
been  elected  for  special  vtuflcatlon  through- 
out the  revolutionary  underground  The 
courts  are  simUarly  attacked.  It  la  weU  un- 
derstood by  those  who  wish  to  destroy  the 
system  that  Uw  and  law  enforcement  must 
be  undermined  flrst. 

iMKKM  axnxaaiON  posaa  nuEAT 
The  rwponse  of  law-enforcement  ofOclals 
and  Of  the  public  will  make  matter,  worse  If 
li™?'"^  repressive.  The  only  alternative 
more  dangerous  Is  vlgllantum. 

But  Intelligent,  carefully  prepared  sen- 
sibly equipped  police  work  can  aupport  law 
more  than  anything  else. 

f.^™^  Jit?  ™  '"'  '^■"hP"""    The  «^re 
onr,    a^._      r  '"'K'?'"  have  happened  In 

t!^"^,.  !J     """Ire  serosa   the  nation   and 
around  the  world. 

The  police  task  Is  exceedingly  dlBlcuIt  It 
becomes  almost  Impossible  when  kidnappings 
and  the  holding  of  hostages  occur  Recent 
evenU  in  Canada  and  the  Middle  East  have 
shown  the  frequent  helplessness  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

There  are  not  enough  poUce  officers,  there 
U  not  enough  National  Guard,  to  enforce 
the  peace  U  a  suOlclent  proporUon  of  the 
ciuzenry— on  campua  or  off— becomes 
alienated. 

Wise  students  will  behave  themselves  for 
fear  of  destroying  the  entire  system.  Wise 
offlcera  will  show  akui  and  proper  restraint 
There  Is  much  that  can  be  done  on  both 
sides  to  help  restore  order  In  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  Planning,  equipment.  InteUl- 
gence,  cooperation— these  are  all  signlflcant. 
No  free  society  can  achieve  real  peace  with 
guns.  And  so  the  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment, like  all  other  aspects  of  the  current 
clash  of  cultures,  comes  back  to  under 
standing. 
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certainly  massive  efforts  are  under  way  to 
diagnose  their  Uls  and  prescribe  cures  The 
earnegle  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Is 
in  the  throes  of  producing  a  report  ot  some 
80  volumes.  Ana  Just  about  every  Instltuuon 
is  engaged  In  deep,  traumatic  IntrospecUon 
T-K.  I^  '  "  '"'  "OhO"  ">ey  are  In  trouble 
M,,!^  ?  ""^  "*'*  ^°"°  '""■•  ""h  any- 
thing has  a  right  to  grow  healthily.  They 
are  distorted  by  such  pressures  as  i.t  for 
open  admissions,  or  for  major  public  or  prl- 
law  services  they  really  should  not  perform. 
Costs  of  operation  are  going  up  dlMly 
Soi  rce..i  Of  revenue  are  shaky,  whether  at  the 

?o°SS.°.uo°,ls.'"^""""''  """">•  -•'"■"'•  - 
In  a  time  of  vast  5oct»I  and  polUlcfcl 
change,  universities  imd  colleges  ore  breed- 
ing grounds  and  arenas  of  conflict  for  an 
sorts  Of  ideas.  They  ahouJd  be.  But  the  fact 
makes  them  vulnerable. 

SPOILCBa  StKK  CHAOS 

Moreover,  anarchistic  revoluUonarica  who 
rii***^'^^  the  entire  system  seekTtSLwdi? 
to  destroy  the  universities  flrst.  They  do  not 
want  restructuring  and  reform.  They  do  not 
Z'^\  '^K  ^"^«°^-  They  wont  chaos  Fortu- 
nately there  are  only  a  few  of  these  spoUers 
but  a  few  can  do  great  harm.  t-^"WB. 

.J^^I^^  °^  "■'  ^*  K'"^  majorities— Client 
and  otherwise— must  through  our  support 
see  that  institutions  of  higher  learning^ 
not  weakened  or  destroyed. 

It  18  perfecUy  evident  that  great  changes 
must  be  made.  TTie  goal  la  to  restore  institu- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning,  true  commu- 
nities of  scholars  and  doers,  exemplars  of 
character  building  and  mind  expansion 

They  are  also  centers  of  research  and  ex- 
plorauon  on  todays  vast  and  dizzy  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge.  Never  was  there  greater 
need  for  true  universities  and  colleges,  for 
never  did  knowledge  need  to  be  understood 
with  greater  Insight  and  wisdom. 

Start  with  the  colleges.  They  are  more 
easily  remodeled.  They  can  be  quite  selecUve 
In  their  admissions  policies.  Thereforw  they 
can  come  close  to  shaping  a  student  body 
which  Is  appropriate  to  the  particular  Junc- 
tion of  the  college.  They  need  not  Include 
students  rebelllously  or  apathetically  there 
just  because  their  parents  went,  or  they  need 
a  work  license,  or  seek  a  status  symbol 


RraHAMNO   THE  UHIVEasmES 

(By  Enrin  D.  Canham) 
It  15  possible  that  out  of  present  turmoU. 
American  coUeges  and   universities  wUl   be 
reahaped  Into  the  kind  of  oommuaiUea  ot 
teaching  and  learning  they  ought  10  be 


Q0ESTIOM   TO   ASK 

Perhaps  the  best  quesUon  parents,  stu- 
dents, and  the  college  could  aak  is:  "Why 
go  to  college  at  all?"  If  the  purpose  la  one  ol 
true  self -development,  not  a  four-year  inter- 
lude before  the  reality  of  work,  and  If  the 
development  is  handled  with  academic  dis- 
cipline, through  communication  with  au- 
thentic teachers,  the  experience  is  Invaluable. 
The  beat  of  colleges  could  be  truly  thought- 
ful, truly  scholarly,  truly  committed  to  sound 
and  competiuve  social  values.  They  could 
develop  leadership.  They  could  be  genuine 
communities  In  the  way  a  muluverelty  never 
could  be. 

Their  faculties  should  be  carefully  chosen 
for  dedication  to  teaching  and  learning  and 
for  their  recognition  of  academic  reaponal- 
billty  as  well  as  academic  freedom.  Academic 
responsibility  Is  an  easy  phrase.  What  It 
means  to  me  is  that  there  should  be  an 
honest  and  fair  ftght  between  conflicting 
ideas  and  Interpretations  of  facts. 

There  has  not  been  such  a  fair  flght  in 
recent  years.  The  trend  of  academic  teach- 
ing has  been  heavily  to  what  is  called  the 
left.  That's  alt  right  if  competitive  views  are 
adequately  presented  and  Uught,  so  that  stu. 
dents  have  a  real  choice. 

It  is  Just  ae  misleading  to  have  an  eco- 
nomics department  made  up  of  all  liberals 
aa  to  have  them  all  conservatives.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  system  feeds  on  itself,  and  fewer 
conaervauvee  are  being  produced  In  the  grad- 
uate  schools.  An  academic  rebel  on  the  neht 
should  be  very  welcome  these  days. 
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ADVAHTACK   EMJOTED 

The  college  haa  the  Inestimable  advantage 
of  close  TVlatlonshlpa  between  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  admlnlsfratlon.  WottaOrte  ayBteraa 
of  goremanoe  are  possible  by  which  student! 
can  participate  in  mauers  affecting  them 
moat  nearly,  and  faculty  can  collaborau 
closely  with  administration — and  even 
trustees. 

Admirable  systems  of  college  governance 
are  being  hammered  ont  these  dmya.  They 
need  not  make  camposes  over  into  New 
England  town  meetings.  But  they  can 
achieve  far  greater  participation  and  com- 
munication than  ever  before.  They  can  build 
closer-knit,  heal^ler  communities  than  ever 
before. 

The  problem  of  the  big  university  Is  far 
tougher.  There  should  certainly  be  limits  on 
their  giantism.  Or  they  should  be  subdivided 
into  coUeges  or  clusters. 

They  have  great  advantages,  especially  at 
the  postgraduate  level-  But  they  have  loat 
human  scale,  they  hav^  ceased  to  be  com- 
munities. They  have  naturally  been  the 
scene  of  the  worst  violence  and  revolution- 
ary plotting.  Their  prealdents  and  deans  de- 
serve sympathy,  and  more  often  than  not, 
respect. 

With  tuUveraltles  the  need  Is  to  sift  out 
the  people  who  should  not  be  there  at  all, 
and  help  them  bo  find  their  right  learning 
experience  elsewhere.  Vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  arc  admirable  for  many,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  unlveraltlea. 
It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  vocational  education  should 
be  transferred  to  private  enterprise.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  might  weU  maintain  di- 
rectly ^aa  they  do  now  in  some  part)  and  in- 
directly the  training  process  for  nuuay  of 
their  employees. 

They  would  receive  training  in  circum- 
stances far  more  conducive  to  learning  and 
motivation  than  at  present.  What  is  now  a 
resented  symbol — thr  diploma  as  Job 
ticket— could  be  part  of  the  overt  process. 
Hypocrisy  would  be  ended. 

tiNtvsasmr  aot^s  PESVEans 
Unlversiues  have  been  very  bad  la  tibdr 
devlaUon  from  the  basic  role  of  teaching, 
leamlog.  and  even  of  research.  Oovem- 
ment  has  moved  In,  with  Its  bUUons.  Z>ean8 
and  profeaicn  build  empires  with  federal 
funds.  Some  of  them  beccone  miUloDalres  as 
private  conxultanta. 

The  planes  from  Boston  on  TTiursday  after- 
noon u»«l  to  be  crowded  with  Maasa^rhuBetts 
Institute  of  Technology  or  Harvard  profee- 
soTfl  heading  for  Bouston  or  Seattle  or  al- 
most anywhere  else  where  the  bond  be- 
tween knowledge  and  Industry  paid  big 
boDorarta.  They  are  not  bo  crowded  these 
latter  days,  as  dKense  contractiBg  tapers 
off.  And  of  course,  many — perliape  raost — 
took  the  planes  to  Washington. 

The  Inflow  of  fMeral  money  has  greatly 
expaztded  the  fronttera  of  research.  Even  in 
defense.  Uiere  has  been  very  large  fallotrt 
of  knowledge  adaptable  to  a  great  range  of 
human  need.  When  the  frulta  of  such  re- 
search flowed  freely — wttboot  classification 
as  secret — Into  the  channels  of  Bclendflc 
knowledge,   the  advanugea  were  large. 

But  claaeifled  research  la  tmlveraltlss 
uaes  the  scholar  or  scientist  1&  a  dlO^erent 
sense.  He  and  his  InsUtutlon  should  be  very 
sure  tiiat  the  service  lo  ibe  naaoiial  Interest 
clearly  outweighs  the  dlsidvantagw  of  mak- 
ing the  c^pcn  unJveralty  a  closed  a^ent  of  de- 
fenss  power  Indeed,  many  believe  that  all 
defeoae  research  should  be  chuaaeied  froan 
the  open  university,  dedicated  to  scbolar- 
ship,  into  the  special  inaUtute  totaUy  In  kot- 
emmcat  hands. 
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devoted  to  urban  stttdles  and  many  other 
specialized  areas  of  public  and  private  con- 
cern. The  service  role  of  universities  la  Im- 
portant. But  It  Is  not  the  primary  mliieion. 
Students  should  not  have  to  pay  the  price. 

Indeed,  neatly  every  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem comes  back  to  the  relationship  he- 
.tween  teacher  aiHl  student,  and  the  quality 
of  the  teacher,  nniveralties  have  fallen 
deeply  Into  the  practice  or  using  graduate 
teaching  assistants. 

They  are  by  definition  Inexperienced,  and 
often  overworked,  underpaid,  and  dis- 
tracted by  their  own  degree  programs. 
They  can  also  be  academlcmlly  Irreepoa- 
sible  and  unbalanced  They  are  used  be- 
eauae  they  are  cheap,  and  aa  aoon  as  the 
universities  can  aSord  to  do  better  ther 
should.  ' 

TENURE  TACTIC  ABtJSED 

The  practice  of  tenure,  intended  to  pro- 
tect academic  freedom.  Is  grossly  abused. 
Before  tenure,  the  department  faculty  aome- 
llmes  resembles  a  club  of  like-minded  zeal- 
ou  with  acolytes  striving  to  please:  after- 
ward, there  Is  precious  Uttle  evaluation  of 
quality  of  work  and  enforcement  of  Intel- 
lectual discipline.  It  is  a  wonder  the  «yst«m 
works  OS  well  as  it  does. 

Even  with  tenure,  there  Is  a  lot  of  move- 
ment between  unlveraltlea  these  days  The 
professor  often  haa  little  loyalty  or  feUow- 
feellng  to  his  Institution.  Bis  link  Is  vrlth  his 
field  of  work. 

Proposals  for  tree-enti;  and  -eat  unlver- 
aiUes  are  made.  The  student  la  llks  the 
patron  of  the  public  library.  He  takes  what 
he  chooses,  absorbs  It  at  his  oaTi  pace  Either 
he  gets  an  education  or  he  does  not.  Operated 
recklesaly.  thu  could  be  permissiveness  raised 
to  an  extreme.  Eat  what  you  Uke. 

Perhaps  this  Is  no  worse  than  the  opposite 
extreme:  cramming  the  student  with  course 
and  degree  requirements  which  are  Ingested 
under  orders  and  spewed  back  at  examina- 
tion Ume.  bearing  uttle  relevance  to  the 
heeds  of  the  student  and  his  future  Ufe  For 
the  moavatad.  bright  student,  the  open  uni- 
versity would  give  the  chaisoe  of  an  educa- 
tion in  Jig  time,  wlthomt  wasted  effort  un- 
necessary courses,  neetUeas  expen.ie 


FAITH    NOT    LOST 

Colleges  and  univeraltMs  need  to  win  back 
the  puhllc  cOBfidenoe.  For  many  reaaout. 
they  have  lost  It.  Their  own  willlngnsas  to 
accept  rssponalbuity  lor  reform  wlU  go  far 
toward  rsstoratlon.  Amsrlcaiu  have  not  loat 
faith  in  higher  education. 

The  reform  program  muat  be  comjsrvhen- 
slble  to  thosa  whose  oonfldenoe  has  bees 
shakan.  Perhaps  it  can  be  explAlued  In  terma 
of  getting  rid  of  meanlnglMs  and  valuelsH 
rigidities — a  step  which  would  seem  to  be 
toward  "permissiveness" — In  order  to  achieve 
a  deeper  seo.^  of  structure,  purpose,  and 
morale  based  on  a  freer,  mors  open,  more  In- 
dlvlduaJlxed  concept.  Truer  order  csjq  really 
grow  out  of  self-reliance,  purpose,  and  mo- 
tlvatlon. 

I  believe  colleges  and  unlveraltles  will  get 
their  morale  back,  but  they  face  an  era  of 
experimentation  which  wiU  not  rastore  oon- 
Odancs  automatically.  W»  may  facs  an  Intar- 
lude  of  trial  and  arror,  with  plenty  of  mis- 
takes bslng  made. 

Out  of  It  all  could  come  new  Institutions 
based  on  old  tradiUons  but  with  more  Oi^ 
crlmlnauon.  more  reapooalblllty,  moi«  true 
freedom,  more  dedication  to  the  one  person 
for  whom  the  colleges  and  universities  exist ' 
the  student. 


mrvATK  Haaiie.  s^tv^ 

Untvemtles  also  serve  private  ond  com- 
munity needa.  There  haa   been   a   colossal 
expansion  at  Inatmmona  and  departments 
CXVI 2379— Part  33 


How  To  CZ.OSX  THX  Gap 
(By  Srvla  D.  Oanhsn) 
It  seems  extravagant  to  say  that  America 
Is    slipping    dSTtgsrnusly    toward   misunder- 
standing and  hostility  comparable  to  last 
century's  Civil  War  ttseU. 

Ana  yet  the  gap  between  the  two  •cul- 
tures" m  America  and  In  much  ot  the  rest 
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Of  the  world  la  In  many  ways  a  bewllderlng. 
profoundly  disturbing  phenomenon. 

The  "new"  or  "counter"  culture  Is  relative- 
ly small.  But  It  has  penetrated  widely  among 
youth  and  lt«  thrust  goes  deep  Into  society 
Itself.  ' 

This  new  culture  Is  marked  physically  by 
differences  In  dress  and  life  style.  It  stntasea 
values  related  to  humanness  and  the  sacred- 
neas  of  Ufe  and  feeling.  It  is  often  Utopian, 
sometimes  mystical,  Bomettmes  felt  with  the 
fervor  of  religion. 

But  the  new  culture  attacks  the  old:  It 
believes  Industrial  society  has  weakened  hu- 
man purpose:  that  the  gap  between  IdeaU 
and  performance  has  never  been  freater;  that 
the  American  nation  is  betraying  its  role  at 
home  and  in  the  world. 

The  old  culture  attacks  the  new:  It  scorns 
the  new  Ufe  styles  openly  (whfle  adopting 
Bome  of  them — sidebums.  beards,  men's 
bright  clothes)  and  points  out  that  without 
the  economic  achievement  of  the  old  there 
would  be  no  margin  to  support  the  new. 

The  divisions  are  often  marked  by  in- 
tolerance, by  hate,  by  fear. 

PSINdPlaES     AHO     STANOASna 

Oh.  sure,  we  have  tieen  a  dirlded  ooimtry 
before,  not  just  in  war.  Kids  and  their 
parent*  have  misunderstood  ©ae  another  m 
every  generauon.  It  is  eaxy  to  say  that  a  Uttie 
old-laahloned  diAcipUne  would  set  everything 
straight.  Or  that  If  only  wc  could  keep  those 
Communlau  out  we  would  have  no  trouble. 
Or  suppress  the  radical  profesaors  la  ooaege 
Or  the  Eastern  liberals.  Or  aomethi&g. 

When  you  look  hard  at  the  phenomena  In 
American  life  today,  however,  you  see  that 
the  divisions  are  ver)-  deep.  Tbere  ars  sur- 
face divuaona.  related  to  auch  Issues  as  the 
unprecedentediy  distasteful  war  in  Vletoam. 
There  are  deep  diviaiona.  i^ated  to  sttiical 
principles  and  atandards  of  value.  Tben  an 
crime  and  vloJence.  There  is  tike  narcotics 
carae.  TTiere  are  the  lerrartsu.  and  the  worst 
part  of  their  terrorlam  may  be  the  well-edu- 
cated, wcU-reared,  delicate  and  lovely  young 
girls  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make  bombs  and 
plant  them  in  public  places,  aometlmes — for- 
tunately—with a  warning  ttiephoiM  caU 
The  integrauve  fabric  of  Amsrtcaa  soci- 

ely— which    la    its    public    morality is    la 

danger. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  exaggerauon.  But  I 
think  the  situaUon  can  be  aaved.  We  caa 
make  peace. 

What  are  the  elementa  of  a  peace  pr<«nmf 
The  first  step  has  already  be«i  tak^  by 
President  SiULoa  lu  hit  latest  lodo-ChtaiMe 
settlement  proposals.  It  must  be  mad*  dear 
and  credible  that  the  United  States  Is  rf""^ 
everjahing  it  can  to  end  the  war.  This  mini- 
mlEes  or  removes  one  temporary  cause  of  na- 
tional malaise. 

Tlie  second  step  has  been  undv  way  tor 
some  time,  but  with  setbacks.  We  must  make 
swifter  progress  toward  full  aociai  Justice  Ux 
America's  mlnorltlas:  the  blacks,  the  r;*iira- 
nos.  the  Indians,  tiie  poor. 

A  third  step  Is  so  impelling  that  it  might 
provide  a  platform  on  which  we  could  aJl 
come  together.  It  would  be:  far  more  lutea- 
stve  wort  to  find  out  how  badly  we  bave  up- 
set our  relationahjp  with  nature,  and  what 
we  need  to  do  to  make  peace  with  It. 

At  present,  antlpollntion  programs  are  re- 
garded by  many  blacks  and  the  poor  as  an 
effort  to  change  the  subject — a  cop-out.  We 
muat  pereuade  them  that  tiie  struggle  tat  so- 
cial jusHce  does  not  need  to  be  subordinated, 
but  that  If  we  are  making  earth's  atmosphere 
unfit  to  breath  or  to  live  in.  nobody  will 
auTTlve. 

Thtia  an  enrironmental  program  on  a  scale 
ccxnmmsurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem could  bring  young  and  old  together 
could  unify  the  two  cultures  in  a  common 
cause,  possibly  aroimd  Ui»  world.  I  believe 
few  people,  evaa  tbs  doonaaayers,  bave  yet 
realised  how  massive  a  progesM  w«  muuX 
have — locally,  nationally.  Intematloiially— to 
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f^,^',  r"'"  P''>*''^"y  ""Ck  on   the  right 
track   I  bop.  0,1.  awsrenaM  will  grow  e«lo 
»ntl  that  It  will  help  la  unite 
.hl!!f;Sf "°"-    '"•   '"°   culture.   In   America 

^^.Li  «■""«,''"  ">  ">•  ""na.  and  heart* 

wS  -m  h"    ^''  "'  """"K  ">  "»«n 
».^rl„„  ,      "  '"""  •""  another  a  good  deal 
we  cannot  accept   But  we  can  strive  to  conv. 

Sm  «','  """.''  "  P'°K"""  "'  «Iormat™7ac- 
li^  .K,""  ""'"  P^^P""^  "e  oft,n  wlldl. 
^?S^di!,°'  '"""""em  Sometime,  the,  „' 
merely  dMtructlve  Nor.  Indeed,  does  the  con- 

;^rar^"^°  •""  ^  --""■"  "«- 

™l>,^"f"  ""L'""  eultures  should  get  to- 
n^^  ^'™"'  •""  practical  meaai^Tr 
Pr°«««.  Crltlci™  and  re»pon«  «hoidTln 
T^e  two  culture,  could  blend,  aa  America  hS 
the  ?^.      "'   '""•'"»'>'-   -""Wh    throug" 

^w  I^t  ?„""■,  *""  "^ther.  Government 
Ing  a  program  would  lean  heavily  on  pubE 
opinion  and  dtlxen  action.  Here  ire  «>me  "r 
the  wa;a  we  could  work  together 
h  '^S"^"*  ""'  unllau-ral  disarmament 

ll  Su.S'il'r'  ^■"''^  "''"■''  "«  ="!S™iTojr, 

we  eould  put  great«  pre»ure  behind  the  ne- 
jouatlon  Of  limitation  of  armamenla  ig,^. 

^i^^!.       "'^  ""^n'tule  It  deserves 

uemand  more  effective  granDllni  with  th. 
wast,  and  Inordinate  po«r  of  X  i.?.n^ 

^.;r-^t'-jrL%i-~S 

out  their  recommendations  ^ 

fhf.Jim','"  '?""'^"'  "■"  economic  power  of 
tant  T«„^''"'i?'"'""'"  complei.  An  impor- 
™?n\4,  ,?■  '*','"'"  ""  ""»'  «"!■  would  be 
nl  Th.f* '■"'~  °'  ConKtes.  so  that  commit! 
tee  chairmen  representing  dutrlcta  «ti, 
heavy    defense    beneftts    would    not   dlc»« 

m^d   ccmid   bring  about  congr^ironar  re. 

enf^T"'  '"/  '*'"  '«  '•'°™  The  pres- 
ent laws  are  unfair,  they  distort  the  whole 
jconomy.  they  g„e  Inordinate  beneflt.  w  ^ 

Jo^vPL'""''^'  "  ""P'e"  but  It  cannot 
forever  be  postponed. 

Orapple  with  the  unending  spiral  of  waire. 

Snu«  tS"irr  If  °""""^  BOvJm^it  c^: 
tlnues  to  be  Ineflfecuve  In  coping  either  with 
^r^unlon  power  or  maLgL-p?,"  n^ 
CTMM..  then  consumers-  strike,  can  again  be 
piMhed.  They  could  be  extremely  effective 

h.S'.'r°T*',r''°*  P*°P'»  ">  PWt'clpate  still 
r^      „"    ""■    political    process.    Welcome 

J^troy  u  ^"™  **  ■"""  "•"  "'"«  '<> 
Awaken  the  reM  of  us  to  the  need  for  great- 
er civil  and  polltlcl  participation  Eve  "to 
vote  regularly  would  be  a  big  gain  GenerS 
citizen  activity  m  tbe  political  proLfwc^ld 
be  a  sen«.tlonal  step  forward  ipathy  isTbe 
present  curse. 

r.™  °,''?°r'  '"  ''"""K  people  in  the  whole 
range  of  dvli  and  service  organlatlon.  whteh 
pertorrn    .0    much    of    the    nation's    work 

exLt  thI^k'"*"'  »,"""y  The  Instruments 
exist.  They  have  only  to  ije  used 

Just  ahead— If.  indeed,  we  are  to  have  pro- 
gram, that  will  cope  adequately,  with  v^- 
oiis  form,  of  pollution— we  must  forge  gov- 
ernmental  methods  of  regulation  and  control 
of  a  magnitude  never  before  contemplated 
in  what  we  would  like  to  keep  a  free  society 
,h  ,!t.f^  platforms  on  which  the  most 
thoughtful  cltteens.  people  of  the  old  and 
new  cultures,  could  collaborate  In  worklne 
toward   solutions.  woraing 

trtfrtNisHSD  auuuiMaa 
iJiT'.r,,"'    """Crete,    pragmatic,    difficult 
J.^Htf:^^"'  "•  certainly  part  of  our  un- 
Snlahed  business. 
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nr?^,-"  "''e""e  "eps.  and  many  more,  could 
cmI%"'  "*"""  '"  'h'eractlon  by  the  two 

mu7:r™^f   "'™   '"    "^    "»   "«<«   ">' 
The  reconciliation  of  American  society  be- 

?i°L,"K"'!  "'""  "'  "  »"•  E'ch  on.  of  us 
on  both  .Ides  of  the  gulf,  oould  llteraUy  stop 
backbiting  the  other.  We  could  reaffirm  our 
common  humanity  We  could  express  the  love 
we  profeK. 

Dwellers  m  the  old  culture  could  hear  and 
see  the  .Incerlty  and  meaning  of  the  new- 
dwellers  in  the  new  culture  could  peroelvi 
tnat  history  and  experience  are  not  dead  and 
valueless,  but  useful  guides  for  the  future 

1!  the  chasm  which  now  yawns  in  Ameri- 
can Mjclety  can  be  spanned  there  Is  great 
promise  and  hope   We  must  work  at  It 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  PATROL 
POWER  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  November  it,  1S70 
Mr  .BP^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IntJianap- 
olis  City  Police  Department  has  used  an 
old  tool— the  patrol  car— on  a  new  plan 
that  shows  great  promise  in  coping  with 
city  crime  rates.  vu*  wiin 

The  foUowing  arUcle  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1970  FBI  Law  Enforcement  BuUeUn 
by  Indianapolis  Police  Chief  Winston  L 
Church!!!  describes  what  was  done: 
TwiN-iY-rouR  HouB  Patxoi.  Powta 
(By  Winston  L.  Churchill) 
The  crime  rat*  has  become  one  of  the  malor 
issues  Of  the  IB70-H  Indianapolis,  seeking  a 
way  out  of  the  seemingly  bottomless  pit  of 
splraling  crime,  bas  pioneered  a  new  plan  us- 
ing au  old  tool—the  patrol  oar.  Since  tradl- 
Ilonal  police  practices  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  crime  rate,  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department  took  a  long  look  at  old 
methods  and  decided  to  try  to  increase  the 
protection  that  one  man  and  one  car  can 
give  to  the  public. 

In  1969  the  Indianapolis  City  CouncU  at 
the  urging  of  the  Police  Department,  passed 
an  ordinance  appropriating  »85O.0OO  to  be 
flnanced  by  a  bond  iswe,  for  the  purchase  of 
347  new  IS89  vehicles.  We  purchased  stand- 
ard four-door  sedans  with  police  package  and 
automatic  transmissions.  By  the  time  the 
ponce  aecMsorles  were  added,  the  cars  cost 
approximately  »2.e00  per  unit.  Not  included 
IS  the  cost  of  radios  which  are  leased  ((144 
per  year)  and  Insurance  {»t25  per  year) 

In  September  19«9,  465  mirked  patrol  cars 
were  Issued  to  uniformed  patrolmen  ser. 
geants.  and  lieutenants,  since  there  wwe  not 
enotigh  new  cars  to  Issue  one  to  each  man  we 
?^?  ,  '■"  '""'  ''"'°  '°  the  patrolmen  on 
Kgularly  assigned  beats.  Superior  officers 
r'f.'f"'"  ""  ""  The  department  fm 
tnat  the  patrolmen,  who  are  the  backbone  of 
any  police  department,  should  have  llrstlln. 
equipment. 

Rules  were  published  pertaining  to  off. 
duty  use  of  cars.  Basically  oBlcws  ire  urged 
10  use  the  cars  as  they  would  their  lAvn 
private  vehicles.  Prudence,  good  taste  and 
coinmonsense  are  stressed.  Radio  contict  is 
to  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  officers  are 
expected  to  respond  to  seriou.  nearby  calls 
Emergency  runs  are  forbidden  while  non- 
police  passengers  are  In  the  car. 

VTHJCLk    HAIM-EZNANCK 

Periodic  maintenance  Is  performed  at  the 
municipal  garage,  and  regular  maintenance 
schedules  are  set  up  on  the  oncer's  off-duty 
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time  Routine  car  care  such  as  washing  is 
^  ;esPOn«">Uity  of  the  individual  officer 
Monthly  Inspections  are  held  by  shift  com- 
manders to  Check  car  condition  and  eqmp- 
ment.  Past  departmental  policy  caUed  fbr 
tiie  replacement  of  vehicles  every  2  years 
vie  hope  that  the  Increased  car.  by  the  In- 
one  th?rd"  "'"  "^"8""^°  ">e  cir  life  by 

r,ri?.^°;'"i  research  has  shown  that  the 
practice  of  off-duty  service  bas  utved  tbou- 
S'-T.^h""^;""""  'ortnerly  car.  were  serv- 
Ic^  and  washed  during  duty  hours 

Before  the  cars  were  Issued  to  the  patrol 
officers,  men  coming  on  duty  reported  toran- 
tral  headquarters,  received  Instructions  from 
the  shift  commander,  picked  up  the  cars  left 

kL,  ^^^^"°"'  '^'"'  ""  "^O'e  to  their 
beats.  This  procedure  took  from  20  to  30 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  each  tour  of  duty 
the  men  would  leave  their  bMta,  come  down- 
town gas  tielr  cars,  and  park  them  at  head- 
quarters. This  practice  would  sometimes  be- 
?h^„"  ^"^  "  ^°  rnlhutes  before  shift 
change.  The  time  loss  meant  that  the  city 
sTftX^T'"  ""P'o^'ed  for  I  hour  each 
Shift  change  or  a  total  of  3  hours  each  day 
.-.IfTf""^  system  allows  the  department 
l^.f^  1^*  *?"  ""■^"  »'  locations  In  the 
various  districts.  Sector  lieutenants  arrive 
at  headquarters  prior  to  shift  change  to 
pick  up  the  orders  of  the  day.  They  meet 
their  meii  at  predetermined  slt«.  such  as 
schoolyards,  parks,  or  other  areaa  where  a 

date  potential  lawbreakers. 
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Oncoming  shifts  meet  the  UeutenanU.  re- 
J„Z  ."■  """  "'  °°  '"elr  respective  beats 
with  n  minutes  of  shift  change.  During  roll, 
call  the  car  radios  are  left  on  and  the  men 
are  subject  to  call.  One  Important  side  effect 
of  the  program  Is  that  the  oncoming  and  off- 
going  shifts  meet  at  the  rollcaU  sites  and 
exchange   Information  concerning  the   beat 

aCtiVj  tics. 

vi^Z.f  ^  ^f""  "*""  previously  there  was 
Mrtually  no  street  coverage,  the  department 
can,  if  necessary,  utilize  double  covomge  Oa 
5everal  occasion-s  men  have  been  held  over 
When  civil  disturbances  threatened.  This  was 
accomplished  by  a^embling  the  offgolng 
sh  fta  at  designated  areas  to  be  used  as  a 
luUy  equipped  mobile  force. 

How  do  the  men  Uke  the  program?  A  aood 
indication  of  thetr  feeling *^S^Sfor^ 
first  tmie  the  uniformed  men  are  not  as  eauer 
to  get  transfers  to  the  detective  division  The 
men  feel  that  the  loaa  of  the  car  plus  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  business  suits  for  work  are 
l^w  ^f'V  **"*  »?ular  hours  and  weekends 
off  which  most  detectives  enjoy 

H  J*"*  ^J"".-  "^^^  ^^*  department's  blessing, 
have  added  personal  touches  to  their  cars 
Accident  Investigation  men  have  added  soe- 
ciaiized  first  aid  equipment;  lockboxes  have 
been  Installed  In  most  cars  to  neatly  store 
rain  gear  and  flares.  For  the  first  time  most 

f^f.fffr,H^  ^^^^^  °^  "^^  "^^  department 
feels  that  these  special  touches  are  an  indica- 
tion of  high  morale,  personal  pride,  and  pro- 
fessionalism among  the  men. 

■IGHT     PLACK — aiCHT     TIME 

When  the  program  was  instituted  there 
was  concern  In  some  quarter*  that  Incidents 
uhlch  would  mar  the  department  image 
t^ll  r.  ""^  However,  the  opposite  has  beS 
true.  On  several  occasions  off-duty  men  have 

One  off-duty  sergeant  was  on  his  way  home 
from  a  meeting  at  headquarters  when  he  was 
flagged  down  by  two  women  who  had  heard 
a  tavern  owner  call  for  help.  He  notified 
headquarters  by  radio  and  went  to  the  scene 
P.t  wY  ""-^"^y  patrobnan  driving  nearby 
with  his  8-year-oid  son  heard  the  caU  over 
his  radio.  The  patrolman  put  his  son  inside  a 
nearby  warehouse  and  told  him  to  stay  there 
until  he  got  back.  After  aiding  the  sergeant 
in  the  capture  of  three  robbery  suspects   the 
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patrcoman  returned  and  picked  up  his  eon. 
other  instances  of  men  asslsUng  at  the  acene 
of  serious  accidents,  searching  for  lo«t  chil- 
dren, and  rendering  emergency  first  aid  to 
neighborhood  raaidenta  are  oooomonplace. 
nrcKCAssD  pKommoN 
Economically  from  the  cltlsen  and  buol- 
nessman's  viewpoint,  the  new  program  Is  In- 
expensive compared  to  the  protection  ren- 
dered. Initial  studies  indicate  an  Increase  of 
about  ooe-tlilrd  more  driving  time  for  each 
vehicle  for  use  during  em  officer's  off-duty 
hours.  The  public  is  therefore  receiving  this 
extra  one-third  more  protection  for  only  the 
operating  expense  of  the  vehicles.  The  man- 
power In  this  Instance  is  free.  Maintenance 
records  now  being  stored  In  computers  will 
enable  us  to  readily  analyse  expenses  and 
flag  any  vehicle  whose  maintenance  cost  be- 
comes excessive. 

The  Indianapolis  Police  Department  34- 
hour-patrol  program  is  too  new  to  evaluate 
with  any  conclusiveness.  Nor  do  we  know 
what  permanent  effect  It  will  have  on  our 
crime  rate.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  police  vehicles  on  the 
streets  will  deter  lawbreakers.  We  have  ex- 
perienced a  decline  in  burglaries  and  vehicle 
thflfu  during  1970.  but  all  other  crimes  have 
increased.  While  crime  has  been  Increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent,  the  arrests 
for  major  offenses  In  Indianapolis  have  In- 
orea£ed  by  43  percent  In  1970.  We  believe 
the  24-hour-car  s>-stem  has  contributed  to 
this  arrest  Increase. 

Crime  control  wan  the  primary  purpose  in 
setting  up  the  34-hcur-car  syetem.  However, 
a  very  welcome  and  i"ramatle  effect  bas  been 
made  in  the  traffic  area.  Otir  traflle  arrests 
have  not  Increased,  yet  our  traffic  fatalitiea 
are  38  percent  below  last  year  and  pedes- 
trian accidents  arc  down  34  percent.  We  have 
experlenoed  a  decrease  in  traffic  accldenta. 
It  appears  that  the  preeenoe  of  police  cars 
parked  and  cruising  in  so  many  az«aa  of 
the  city  has  had  a  definite  '-ffect  on  the  driv- 
ing habits  of  our  cltleens. 

The  IndlanapollB  Police  Department  Is 
pleased  with  the  resvUls  of  the  24-bour-car 
system.  However,  we  are  not  sausfled  with 
any  increase  In  crime.  We  therefore  are  in- 
volved in  a  continuing  research  prc^ram  in 
an  effort  to  establlBh  new  patrol  procedures 
to  complement  the  car  Sfstem. 

The  a4-hour-car  concept  is  not  tJM  total 
answer  to  the  crime  problem.  We  did  not 
think  it  would  he.  but  It  has  proven  to  be  the 
useful  toot  we  envlsianed.  Hc^eiuUy  it  is  one 
of  the  devices  that  wiU  help  police  oaoers 
•tern  the  rising  crime  tide  and  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  move  to  the  plus  aide  of  the  sta- 
tistical ledger. 


HUACKEEtS  OF  FREEMASONRY 


HON.  Orro  L  PASSMAN 

ov  LomaZAwa 
IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Mo-ndav.  November  is.  i»7t 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,   under 

leave    to   extend   jujr    remarks   in   the 

Rkoko.  I  incliide  tbe  foUowinc: 

[Prom    the   New  Age   magaiiiie,   NoTember 

1B70) 

Thc  OaAND  CoiocartBEB's  Ukssace: 

HUACKEBS    or   PKEEJOASOKaT 

IFaaMnfton  Pojf  editorial  of  September  ». 
1&70.  commented  on  thc  presidential  ballot 
In  Chile  Tor  a  lepuileJ  Marxist  and  Maiion 
It  set  forth  this  Incredible  clala: 

"1^  AUeaide.  a  ciMUcal  ibau,  is  aa  ortUaary 
doctrinaire  IdcoloflBt.  aia  aatl- 
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attitude*  may  come  aa  much  from  being  a 
Mason  as  from  being  a  Marxist." 

That  is  Masonlc-hlJacking.  for  It  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  meanizxg  of  Masonry,  tending 
to  create  fear  and  hatred  and  to  dlnrt 
public  opinion  Into  a  false  direction.  Tha 
Invidious  nature  of  the  mentioned  "anU- 
estabUahment  attitudes"  li  obvious  from  tlila 
and  similar  articles,  including  alleged  soclal- 
Ixation  of  the  economy,  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property,  suppression  of  the  press  and 
alUances  with  Cuba's  Castro.  Any  American 
Mason  knows  that  these  atUtudes  ot  athe- 
istic Marxism  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  our  Deity -conditioned  Masonry. 
The  two  simply  cannot  coexist.  To  claim 
otherwise  indicates  either  careless  editing. 
woeful  ignorance,  or  deliberate  calumny. 

Masonry  in  its  history  has  been  the  victim 
of  many  unfair  attacks.  In  some  areas  of  the 
world,  to  paraphrase  Shakesphere.  slander- 
ous tongues  have  done  it  to  death.  Often  we 
have  suffered  in  silence,  content  that: 

"Be  thou  caste  as  Ice,  as  pure  aa  snow. 
thou  Shalt  not  escape  calimuiy." 

Tet.  fairness  and  JusUce  Impel  the  obser- 
vation that  the  charge  now  mode  is  so  far 
from  reality  as  to  he  an  outrage.  It  is  a  low 
blow.  It  Is  cruelty  to  those  patriot  Masona 
who  were  responsible  foj  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedoms  we  enjoy.  At  its  worst  it 
smacks  of  the  rapacious  greed  and  tint  "big 
He"  technique  with  which  dictators  have 
confiscated  tbe  properties  and  imprisoned 
the  leaders  of  our  brethren  abroad.  We  have 
every  right  to  cry  foul  1 

Consider  those  who  have  persecuted  Ma- 
sonry and  then  ask  why.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  !n  1917,  precursors 
to  our  present-day  Communists,  was  to  dLi- 
BOlve  all  lAdges.  Bela  Kun  in  1919  proclaimed 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  Hun- 
gary and  ordered  dissolution  of  all  Lodges. 
Spain's  first  dictator.  General  Prlmo  de 
Rivers,  abolished  Freemasonry  in  1925.  Mus- 
sollal.  who  tried  unsuccessfully  more  than 
once  to  Join  a  Masonic  Lodge,  having  estab- 
lished his  regime,  decreed  in  1M4  that  no 
member  of  hia  FnsclBt  Party  eould  be  a 
Mason,  and  proceeded  In  192S  to  exterminate 
the  Lodges  and  imprison  the  leaders.  The 
Nazia.  on  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  dissolved  Oer- 
many's  Grand  Lodges  and  sent  prominent 
dignitaries  to  concentration  camps.  Gestapo 
agents  selred  the  membership  lists,  looted 
the  Ubrarle*  and  the  collection  of  Masonic 
objects.  Much  of  this  was  exhibited  in  an 
"Anti-Masonic  Expoeltion"  started  In  19S7  by 
Goebtoels  In  Munich.  This  poured  over  into 
Atistria  where  MaMerB  of  Lodges  were  con- 
fined in  notorious  concentration  camps,  in- 
cluding the  living  hell  of  Dachau.  Similar 
mistreatment  was  repeated  on  Hitler's  take- 
overv  of  Csechoslovakla,  Poland.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Nations  sub- 
servient to  Germany  similarly  were  obliged 
to  enact  punitive  laws  against  Masonry.  Gen- 
eral Franco  of  Spain  in  1940  sentenced  all 
Masons  In  his  nation  automatically  to  ten 
yean  in  prison.  When  France  fell  the  Vichy 
government  dis»olv*d  the  Lodges,  seized  their 
properties  and  imprisoned  the  leaders. 

Misguided  church  helrsrchlcs  also  have 
blasted  forth  Bulls  from  time  to  time,  trick- 
ily directed  not  against  Individuals  but 
against  the  whole  Masonic  Order,  prompted 
primarily  because  they  could  not  impose 
upon  everyone  their  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious dictates  as  long  as  there  were  freedom - 
minded  people.  They  considered  the  Masons 
a  bar  to  their  desire  to  dominate.  No  wonder 
the  Bxills  freqtretitly  have  been  coldly  re- 
ceived or  Ignored. 

Masonry  is  tolerant  and  universal  em- 
bracing all  men.  and  all  religions  with  a 
beUef  In  Ood.  We  therefore  welcome,  for 
exaoiple.  a  Chrtrtlan,  or  a  Jew.  or  a  Buddhist, 
or  a  Mohammedan.  There  la  no  dlvlsiTe 
dogma  or  creed.  Many  a  member  of  the  cler^ 
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who  graced  a  pulpit  has  felt  he  wae  a  better 
man  and  a  better  minister  or  priest  because 
off  his  Hoaonry.  They  found  In  their  Lodges 
high  rcUglmis  Ideeis  amid  oenters  of  enlight- 
enment and  good  feHowship. 

Mason -baiting  tberefare  has  been  tb* 
prartioe  of  the  White  Terrors,  the  Red  lyr- 
ron,  and  tbe  Black  Terrors  The  full  sor- 
rowful story  Includes  murder,  inquisitions, 
Impnaonment,  tortures,  looting  of  treasures 
and  chanties  and  outlawing  of  organisations. 
Why?  vrtiy  this  fanatical  hatred?  Why  this 
misdirected  animus?  Thc  answer  U  simple. 
It  is  demonstrated  In  Masoru-y's  history  and 
purpoee.  For  centuries  Masons  have  opposed 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  spiritual  de^wtlsm 
and  political  t>-ranny.  Tliey  have  stood  for 
lntef:rity.  for  freedom  and  for  Individual 
dignity.  They  refrain  from  meddling  In  poli- 
tics. They  beUeve  in  a  Divine  Power,  tn 
moraUty  and  in  a  practice  of  charity,  the 
teachings  of  which  are  derived  la  Lodge 
meetings  with  similar  minded  men.  It  la  not 
a  secret  society.  Its  design,  its  object.  iU 
moral  and  religious  tenets  and  humanitar- 
ian doctrines  are  as  open  and  available  as 
the  obviouf  places  where  we  meet.  It  Is  not  a 
religion.  It  is  dedicated  to  bringing  about 
tike  Fatherhood  of  Ood.  the  Brotherliood  of 
Man  and  the  making  of  better  men  la  a 
better  world,  wiser  men  in  a  wiser  world, 
happier  men  in  a  happier  world. 

As  individuals,  enlightened  Masoiu  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  human  progre^  and 
Its  republican  institutions.  They  laid  the 
Intellfictual  and  spiritual  foundaUoos  of 
America.  The  authors  of  the  great  flnt  Bncy- 
clo(iedia--Oiderot.  d'Aiembert,  Coodorcet. 
Belvetiua — were  Masons.  When  Beojamln 
Franklin  vent  abroad  as  an  envoy  to  France 
and  met  there  with  his  brethren  m  Masonry, 
it  was  with  tbe  racraJ  strength  gathn^ed  in 
Masonic  Lodges  for  lodlvldusi  action  outfide 
the  IjOdges  Slmiiariy.  George  Washington, 
his  most  trusted  generals  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Robert  Morris.  Paul  Revere.  John 
Marshall.  John  Hancock,  and  majiy  of  the 
cosigners  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeoflence 
were  Masonicslly  ao  In^ilred.  When  Voltaire 
went  to  Paris,  tA«  year  bft  died  at  7S.  he  was 
Iniuated  into  Fraemaaonry.  The  oerecnony 
climaxed  with  Benjamin  Franklin  handing 
Voltaire  the  Ma.sonlc  apron  that  the  greet 
Helvetlus  had  worn.  Voltaire  then  kissed  the 
apron.  As  he  did  so  he  must  have  remem- 
bered the  hounding  and  lulling  of  Masona 
who  met  in  the  sewers  of  Paris  Just  before 
the  French  Revolution  in  17«8. 

Masons  historically  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  movements  tliat  fired  tbe  Imagina- 
tion of  freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world.  Ooethe.  Mosart.  LaFayett*  were 
enthusiastic  Masons  as  was  the  great  Hungar- 
ian hero  of  democracy  Kossuth,  who  found 
temporary  refuge  In  America.  Gnrlbaldl  was 
a  Thiny-thlrd  Degree  Soottlsh  Rite  MoAon 
and  a  Grand  Ma5t<'r.  Leaders  of  the  Young 
Turkish  Committee  that  In  1908  forced  Sul- 
tan B[amld  "the  Danxned"  to  give  their  nation 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government  were 
Masoos.  In  Latin  America  tbt  great  lltjera- 
tors.  BoUvar.  San  Martin,  Mitre,  Alvear,  Sar- 
mlento,  Juarez,  were  active  members  who 
put  Into  practice  their  Masonic  humanitar- 
ian Ideals.  They  were  charged  in  Lodges  with 
teachings  that  enabled  them  to  become  Indi- 
vidual champions  of  democratic  progre'is  and 
of  religiotu  and  civil  liberty. 

The  hatred  of  the  NaxU.  the  PaecisU  and 
the  Communists  was  not  merely  emotioxud. 
It  went  deeper.  The  cleavage  was  a  funda- 
mental divergence  of  creed,  namely,  the 
totalitarian  super  ractaJ  versus  the  Masonic 
Ideal  of  equality  and  freedom  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  man's  dostlny  as  an  tadlvldual. 

From  "tbe  time  wherecrf  the  memory  of 
nuua  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Maaoory 
always  hoa  championed  the  highest  Ideals 
of  dvlllaation.  When  permitted  Uj  flourish, 
those  Ideals  have  come  nearest  to  realization 
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»nd  In  a  cUmaM  ot  the  hlghwt  llvlne  stond- 
«rito.  Converstly.  whm  aupprMsed.  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  and  rreedoms  and  the  wel- 
fare ot  the  people  have  deteriorated. 

Perhapa  we  can  best  sweep  away  the  ruh- 
blsh  of  anu-Maaonlc  ravings  with  the  worda 
o'»  great  Mason  and  guardian  of  American 
Ireedoma.  the  man  who  In  1793  while  our 
nmt  President  wore  a  Masonic  apron  and  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Nations  Capitol  In 
Masonic  ceremonies — George  Washington' 

On  August  22.  1790.  he  wrote  thu  letter' to 
King  Davids  Lodge  In  Newport.  Rhode 
Island : 

•Being  persuaded  that  a  Just  application  of 
the  principles,  on  which  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity Is  founded,  must  be  promotive  of  private 
virtue  and  public  prosperity.  I  shall  always 
oe  happy  to  advance  the  Intereau  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
deserving  brother" 

Today  our  four  million  plus  Masons  In  the 
United  States  happily  and  proudly  Join  In 
those  sentiments.  They  number  among  them 
prominent  statesmen,  aclentlsts,  business- 
men, artists,  writers,  clergymen,  government 
omclals.  professional  men.  military  men  rich 
men.  poor  men.  lawyers,  doctors,  professors 
mechanics,  laborers,  democrats,  republicans 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers 
strong  exponenu  of  Americanism  all. 

We  could  list  hundreds  whose  names  bril- 
liant In  hiitory  and  fame,  adorn  schools 
streeu,  and  munlclpaltues.  the  halls  ot  our 
lawmakers  and  the  executive  offices  of  our 
government.  In  this  setting,  the  Scottish 
Bite  of  Proemasonary  enjoys  amazing  success 
and  popularity,  at  homo  and  abroad  sym- 
bolizing to  all  peoples  the  Ideala  and  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  the  Independence  from 
fear  and  archaic  superstition  and  serfdom 
the  dynamic  Masonic  leadership  and  action, 
and  the  onward  march  of  a  free,  a  wise  and  a' 
happy  humanity.  We  proclaim  in  our  Scot- 
tish Rite  what  we  believe  is  right  and  true 
and  honorable  and  pay  homage  to  our  great 
national  heritage  and  to  the  beneficent  Deity 
that  gave  us  lite.  Consequently,  since  a  he 
never  (Ita  a  fact  and  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  the  attempts  at  Masonlc-hlJacklng 
will  never  succeed.  Long  may  our  Uasoturr 
Uva  and  OourUh  in  the  free  sol]  ot  a  free 
world! 
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Drugs — A  Letter  to  Students.  An  edited  re- 
print which  first  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  March.  1969.  Copies  available 
from  C-PU.I-.  P.O.  Box  851,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 94701. 

Cohen,  AY.  (1969)  Psychedelic  Drugs  and 
the  Student:  Educational  Strategics  Jour- 
nal of  College  Student  Personnel  (March, 
1969)  (Reprints  also  available  through  the 
Committee  for  Psychedelic  Drug  Information. 
P.O.  Box  B51.  Berkeley,  Calif,  94701.  Send 
contribution  and  enclosed  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope.)  This  article  discusses 
some  basic  principles  of  drug  abuae  educa- 
tion, a  sympathetic  attitude,  avatlabillty  of 
credible  information,  and  the  dissemination 
of  alternatives  to  drug  use  and  experimenta- 
tion Also  included  are  a  recent  list  of  refer- 
ences on  the  latest  research  with  marijuana. 
Committee  for  Psychedelic  Drug  Informa- 
tion (1970)  Guide  to  Ideas  on  Drug  Abuse 
Programs  and  Policies.  Paula  Gordon,  comp 
C.PJ3.I..  P.O.  Box  861.  Berkeley.  California 
B4701.  M.M  contribution. 

National  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Information  Inc 
(1970)  Common  Sense  Lives  Here— A  Com- 
munity Guide  to  Drug  Abuse  Action.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Council,  Suite  212 
1311  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Wash  DC 
30036. 

Ungerlelder,  J.  T.  &  Bowen,  HX.  (1969) 
Drug  Abuse  In  the  Schools.  Amer  J  of 
Psychlat.  126(2)  :1691-ia97.  The  authors  ad- 
vocate c^>en  lines  of  communication  regard- 
ing drugs.  They  suggest  an  ombudsman  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  drug  problem  In  the 
schools. 

Vogl.  A.J.  (1970)  Infiuenclng  Kids  against 
Drugs— What  Works?  Medical  Economics 
Special  Issue  entitled  "The  Purbult  of  High— 
a  Report  on  our  Drug  Abuse  Epidemic  and 
What  You  Can  Do  About  It.'  Pp.  134-134.  Por 
copies  of  this  laeue.  send  requests  to  Medical 
Bconomlca.  Oradell,  New  Jersey  07649.  13.00 
a  copy. 
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Abrejr.  R  r.  (ises)  Student  flrug  use  >nd 
the  respoMlbulty  of  guia«iioe  penonoel 
roeui  on  Ouldimce  3(3)  :  i-i«.  por  Inrorms-' 
tlon  regirdlng  thin  publication,  wrtte  the 
publlc»tlon'«  offices  at  M35  Vlll«no»»  Place 
Denver.  Ctolo  80222.  This  article  contain^ 
•ome  concrete  suggestions  as  to  stena  that 
guidance  oounaelori!  c»b  take  to  help  attac* 
the  problem  of  drug  use  among  the  teen-age 
population  The  author  places  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  importance  of  a  dewlopment 
approach  to  guidance  wliereln  Indlyldual  de- 
cunon  malung   become,  a  central   focus 

Bandura.  A.  11967)  Behavioral  Psycho- 
theraw  Scient.fic  Ameriam.  March  19e7  "It 
nas  been  widely  awumed  that  either  wlt- 
neeslng  or  ptirtlclpatlng  m  aggressive  be- 
t^^fLVf"  to  reduce,  at  least  temporanl,. 
the  incidence  of  such  Behavior  The  overall 
evidence  from  studies  conduct^  in  our 
lattoratory  and  elsewhere  strongly  Indicates 
that  psychotheraples  employing  these  con- 
renoonal  •■cathartic"  procedures  may  sc- 
™t^Z  ^  '""'""ns  aggr««ve  tendencle, 
raUher  than  reducing  thenL  In  contrast 
IS^^J",  f°  social-learning  principled 

COTcentrate.  at  the  outset  on  developing 
conmructlve  alternative  modes  of  behavior" 

T.^IS^k''  "f°'  *  °"""'  'o  Counseling 
Youth  Who  are  Involved  with  Drugs-Infor- 
mal Tips  for  Para-Professlonals,  Ouide  to 
W^^  ?.""  "'""'  '^o?^"""  and  Poiirtes 
n,  ^,  ^^  ""  ""  ""*'*'  '"■■  >  leacrlptlon 
SfK^-T""  counseling  program  for  high 
school  age  students.  ' 

T»^T"'^  '.ii"'  D™B  Abuse- A  School 
Disaster  and  a  Problem  for  Guidance  Plrst 
pr«u,nted  m  a  part  of  a  panel  session  at  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Assocla- 
t^  Annual  OMvention,  April  3.  IBM.  AvaU- 
•We  through  ERIC.  4S3«  Fairmont  Avenwi 
nfT?t  ""    *"'*   O""™'-'  No.  m  rai 

IDoiM.  G  D.  aoas)  Counseling  with  the 
Drug  Abuser.  California  SUte  CoU  Lon. 
Beach.  Cam  Avuiahle  through  BRl6.  ^ 
«|irmont  Avenue.  Betheada.  Md.  20014 
Document  No.  ED  002  sa»    (so  ■""'»• 

Olasser.  W.  (1985)  aeaUl'r  Therapy  A  Mm 
N^l^k."    ''""""^    Harper  ^dRo^ 

f-rf?"!?'-  ''  ,*■  •"■""  *°  Introduction  to 
Crlsu  Counselling:  Malting  the  Best  Use  of 
Pvw,  0°^"""=  Opportunity  fiescorc/i  <md 
PupU  Pereonnel  Srrvire,  NewtUtUr  Lo. 
Aisles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
S?^  "  repnnu  write  to  Centinela  Val- 
ley Union  High  School  District.  Offloe  of 
Naroouc  Eduction  Resources.  Rick  Berman 
SSS  """"  ^"~'-  H«"thomTS?5; 

sh^^^T";  ^..^-  S««v»ns.  B .  Gendlm,  K.  T.. 

HKmmi.  Real  People  Press.  839  Carol  Lane 
Lafayette.  California  94Me.  Price  tS.OO. 

PaOCBAMS    SIVD    PDLICIKS 

»,"T'^-  °-  "^  "'"'  Innovative  Solu- 
tion to  Drug  Misuse.  Coronodo  UniBed  School 

S'^'Mfl.™^!""  ^'''«-  coronado  c^5S! 
iV.  ^  '  I^"  '"'P"'  >"«"»«  a  program 
which  was  developed  In  the  Coronado  The 
propam  emphaslies  student  Involvement  in 
various  projects  related  to  drug  misuse  stu- 
dent  alienation  from  parents  Khool'  etc 
mZTr'  i7  "P"««<'  «  to  tfe  merit  or  lack  of 
^™2.f  """J"'  "Ouratlonal  strategies  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  the  drug  problem. 

Cohen.  A.  T.  (1970)  Open  Letter  to  PoUcy 
^iul^T"'"  ♦I3|:18-n.  (Compact  1; 
published  by  the  Education  CommlM^n  of 
the  Stat«.  822  Lincoln  Tower  Building  1880 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203.  TT^  is. 

Schools. -Copies  coetd. 00  ) 
..™'"^1"'„''^  Psychedelic  Drug  InformA- 
tlon  (1970)   Guide  fo  fdcM  on  Dru,  A^ 
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ProgrMU  md  Pol(c«..  Paula  Gordon,  oomp. 
CJJJi.  P.O.  Box  861.  Berkeley,  California 
84701.  «2.50contrlhuuon.  """ruia, 

HIU.  P.  «  Kitzenger.  A.  (1888)  Bailc  Con- 
siderations Relating  to  Drug  Abuse  EducaUon 
and  Selected  Examples  of  Diverse  Approaches 
to  Drug  Abuse  Education  in  Cnllfomia  School 
Dutrlcts.  These  six  mimeographed  pages  were 
relMaed  by  the  California  state  Department 
^Edu(:atlon.  Bureau  of  Health  Education. 
Physical  Education.  Athletics,  and  Recrea- 
tion. Sacramento.  CaUfomla  95814.  The  au- 
thors are  primarily  concerned  with  a  health 
Mucmtlon  approach  to  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. They  emphasize  the  importance  of  in- 
corporating  a  well-planned  program  of  m- 
strucUon  concerning  drugs  In  the  eumcu- 

New  York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Con. 
trol  Commission  (19681  The  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Drug  Addict.  This  is  a  series 
of  articles  from  the  Times   Onion.  Albany 

^~T,  If*'  J'°-  ■"  "  ■">"•  '*■  '»«8  Copies' 
available  through  NACO,  Executive  Park 
South,  Albany.  New  York  12203.  Other  ma- 
teriala  on  rehabilitation,  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  legislation  also  are  avaUable 

Richards.  L.  G.  (1989)  Government  Pro- 
grams and  Psychological  Principles  In  Drug 
Abuse  Education.  First  presented  at  America^ 
Psychological  Association  Convention.  Wash- 
^nfi,?  .V.  *"*^"  31-September  4.  1909. 
AvaUable    through    ERIC.    4936    Fairmont 
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anuRca  iutuods  aho  iHsraauNTS 
l„^!^°  City  Hospital  PsychUtry  Service 
Inventory:  Drug  Abuse  Research  Instru- 
menu.  Write  E.  W.  Perneau  Jr..  BCH  Psr- 
tiMat^  Service,  Mattapan  Chronic  Dleeaie 
aortal,  Uattapcn,  Mass.  03128.  for  full 
partlculara. 

R  'ff.SS?' VT  '^  •  Barthol.  R  P..  and  DeMUle. 
H.  (19081 .  r*e  EcKo  Method  and  fhe  stui,  of 

Cor^ratlon.  Technical  Memorandum  »6I| 
ECHO  dlirere  In  three  Important  ways  from' 
most  methods  currently  used  to  study  values- 
..'.f  "^  broad  questions  are  asked  that 
elicit  responses  structured  almoet  entirely  bv 
the  respondent,  (21  questions  are  asked  not 
only  about  what  is  valued  and  disvalued  by 
the  respondent  but  also  about  the  associated 
sources  of  causation  or  social  reinforcement 
and  (3)  the  same  questions  are  repeated 
several  times,  requiring  the  respondent  to 
generate  multiple  responses."  (p.  1 ) 

TSAXNING  UTTKODS 

Plneglass.  Sanford  J.  (1809).  How  to  Plan 
a  Drug  Abuse  Education  Workshop  /or  rcocA- 
fS'o'^o'l""*'"'  Service  Publication.  No. 
ii»2.  as.  Oovemment  Printing  OOce  Wash- 
ington. DC    20403. 

In-Service  Traming  Program  lor  Teachers 
and  Other  School  Personnel.  Guide  to  Ideas 
on  Drug  Abuse  Program,  and  Policies,  pp 

.1;^  ^'^  ""  ^'f"'  Proposal-Master  if 
Arts  In  Drug  Abuse  Education,  pp  33-36  For 
copies  01  the  Guide,  write  C.PXIJ  PC  Box 
fil-  ^"«"r-   California.  94701.  MSo'con- 

Natloiial  Communicable  DUease  Center  and 
Sf™*"""*'    Insutute    of    Mental    Health 

Afenfol  Health  Training  Methodology  Biblio- 
graphies. Public  Health  Service  PuhlioaUon 
Nos.  1862  |»3.75).  1900  (»,eO),  1901  |»55) 
and  1903  (.351.  No.  1863  covers  trilnVng 
methodology  Nos  1»00.  1901.  and  1903  cove? 
inservlce  training  In  specific  areas  D.S  (3ov- 
SmS'"*   ^^""i  O""!-   Washington;   DC. 

HTOXD    CHSKiaa    IN    COtTCATtON- ATrACKINO 
THK   CAtTSES 

Byler,  R..  Lowla.  o.  Jt  Totman,  R.  (issst 
Temch  V.  Wht  We  Want  to  Know.  This  book 


Is  based  on  a  survey  of  5000  students  K-12 
Copies  available  from  Mental  Health  Ma- 
terials Center.  419  Park  Ave.  So.,  N  Y    NT 

10018(83.00).  ="■.  ".I.,  n.r. 

California  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Administrators  (1968)  Murnlion  Now  lor 
Tomor'OIc  s  Iforld.  CASSA.  1550  RolUn,  Road 
Burllngame.  California  94O10 

Glaaser.w   (1969)  Scftoojj  WilAont  Foil„rc 

Stone  Foundauon.  The  Educator  Training 
Center.  2140  West  Olj-mpic  Blvd.,  L«  Angi^* 

f^m^*  T^-  '°'  '""•"  Ih'ormStlon 
about  educator  trainmg  programs 

Gordon.  PD.  (1970)  Needed  Changes  In 
Eduction.  Guide  to  Idea,  on  l>ruj  ^^e 
^ogr'ms  and  Policies.  Pp.  15-17.  Xl«>  see 
an    Across-the-Board    Change    In    Grading 

t^,^'=P^."-''  ''"  ~P'«  °'  ">e  Guide 
write  CJJ3J..  P.o  Box  851.  Berkeley  CalK 
forma.  94701.  82.50  contribution 

Maslow  A.  H.  (1965)  ruprycftfon  ,Van«,c- 
ment.-  A  Journal.  Irwin-Dorsey  Press    Hoine- 

t'oSSS'  l^t?^-  "^'  '"""■•  '"'■^ucatTon 
today,  as  with  so  many  other  American  Insu- 
tutlons  is  that  nobody  is  quite  sure  of  what 
«e*  ^^Tv,"  ""  "'"""«  •■>-!•  "'  Mucauo'n 
are.  Once  the  goals  of  democratic  education 

«?„  -T  r  *'  '°'"'-  ""°  '"  'be  means  qu,^ 
tlons  will  settle  themselves  overnight    Here 

critic "fS,.^  ,7"'  '«"'■  '*"  «"•"  »'  <""°" 
cratic  educaUon.  once  we  leave  aside  the 
question  of  technological  training,  can  b^ 
^^i?^*  f'^  ""'  ■"'^"lopment  to«rd  psy! 
chologlcal  health.  That  is,  education  mu«  be 
eupsychian  or  else  It  is  not  democratic  ■ 
in^'''.^'  f-  """   Eduction  for  Survival 

TaXATtNO    THE    DXUC    USEB 

California    Interagency    councU    on    drtig 

I?a^  ?»""  '"^'  """"'  *""'  Treat^n^t 
Manual  (8  pp.)  (Copies  available  by  wnung 
the  California  Medical  Association.  693  Sut- 
ter Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif  94102  1 

Dembo,  T.  (1970)  The  UtlllzaUon  of  Psv- 
Chologlcal  Knowledge  In  Rehabilitation  Wel- 
fare m  Review  8(4)  ■  1-7 

Abuse.  Recommendations  for  Callfornli 
Treatment  and  Research  PacillUes.  Cali/or- 
mo  Medicine  109:191-197.  TUls  arUcIe  con- 
tains  suggestions  for  changes  in  attitudes 
and  policies  relating  to  the  drug  problem 
J  ^"'/Ti,^;  L  Maurer.  J.  I.,  ft  l^nklenberg. 
JN  R.  (1970)  Managing  "Bad  Trips"  In  the 
ttug  Scene  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  213(3)  :422- 

,„^°^''"'"'  ■^    '^    <"««'    A^te  I^D  In- 
toxication.  In  IWnnoffemenf  0/  Smerffencie, 
(J.   C^  Sharpe.  ed  1    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co 
New  York,  pp.  102-108. 

.,  *l°"il  ^  ^  *  Bynder.  H.  (1967)  Pacill- 
tlra  ft>r  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  of  Nar- 
cotic Drijg  Users  and  Addicts  Amer.  J.  Pub- 
lic Health.  57(6)  1325-1233.  This  is  Informa- 
tive article  providing  data  on  the  various 
i?v'.^  agencies  and  Institutions  dealing 
with  the  treatment  and  rehabllltauon  of  druj 
addicts.  * 

Wurmser.  L.  *  Splro.  H.  R.  (1969)  Factors 
in  Recognition  and  Management  of  soclo- 
eti^^7^7l9'  *"'""'<'■"  Wodern  Trca(mcn( 

GENERAL    REPORTS 

z,™,""^'"  CouncU  on  Criminal  Justice 
(1988).  Program  Objective*— Narcotics.  Drug 
*  Alcohol  Abuse  Task  Force.  CCCJ  State 
Capitol.  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814.  ThU  docu- 
inent  covers  such  topics  as  coordination  and 
liaaion.  IntonnaUon.  research,  law  enforce- 
ment, educuon,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
oonunulng  examination  of  laws,  need  for 
public  assistance  (referral,  mformaoon  and 
guidance)  centers.  The  document  would  be 
°'^!^J'^"  ""  "^'  "■"•  "  regional  taak  force 
which  U  just  beginning  to  grapple  with  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  18  pp. 
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Extension  Media  Center — University  of  Cal- 
Iforma  (1870)  99  Films  on  Drugs  David  O. 
Weber,  Ed.  C3ons.  38  pp.  This  handbook  con- 
tains evaluations  of  98  films  many  of  which 
are  available  from  Extension  Media  Center 
on  a  rental  basis.  Write  EMC,  UC  Berkeley, 
94720. 

National  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Information.  Inc. 
(1970)  It  Takes  a  Lot  of  Help  (27  mln.  color 
film)  This  is  a  documentary  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  developing  com- 
munity action  programs  designed  to  combat 
drug  abuse.  Distribution  through  Modem 
Talking  Pictures.  Inc.  For  further  Informa- 
tion write  the  CouncU  at  1211  Connecticut 
Ave.  N.W.,  SiUte  213.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

Professional  Arts.  Inc.  (1970)  For  Adults 
Only  (36  mln.  color  nim)  This  films  oilers 
practical  guidance  for  adutu  m  hantlllng  the 
drug  problem.  The  film  features  Dr.  Allan  Y. 
Cohen.  Producer/Distributor  Professional 
Arts.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  8484.  Universal  City. 
California  91608. 

BIBUOGIUPHtES  ON  TUX  Lf  FLCTa  OF  CANHABtS. 
LSD.  &  OTUXa  DRU<;s 
Committee  for  Psychedelic  Drug  Informa- 
tion (1969)  Drugs-Selected  References- 
Addenda  1970.  Copies  avaUable  through 
CPDI,  P.O.  Box  851.  Berkeley.  Calif.  94701. 
(Contribution  and  aeU-addressed  stamped 
envelope  appreciated.)  A  selected  listing  of 
researchers  concerned  with  the  effecu  of 
marijuaiui  and  its  constituents  is  also  avail- 
able. 

damage.  J..  &  Zerkln.  E.  (1969)  A  Compre- 
hensive Guide  to  the  English  Language 
Literature  on  Cannabis.  STASH  Press.  Beloit, 
Wise.  63611.  (365  pp.)  Copies  »6.96.  (AvaU- 
able In  Jan.  1971.  An  Annotated  Guide  to  the 
English-Language  Literature  on  Hallucino- 
gens (1966-1970). 

Hing  Yin  Kwan.  V.  it  Rajeswaran.  P.  (1988) 
Recent  AddlUons  to  a  Bibliography  on  Can- 
nabis. Journal  of  Forensic  Sciences  13(2)  ■ 
270-289  (Published  by  Callaghan  &  (3o.,  6141 
No.  Cicero  Ave..  Chicago,  ni.  60046.  (Thla 
listing  Is  meant  to  augment  the  reference 
list  In  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  Document  E/CN.7/479  Sent 
1965.) 

OTHER    UATXftlALS   OF    INTEREST 

Byrd.  o.  E.  (1969)  Wedlcai  Beadings  on 
Drug  Abuse  Addlson-Wealey  PubllsUng  Com- 
pany, Reading.  Mass. 

Coles,  R.  (1969)  Die  Grass  Pipe  Bloicer. 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  novel  was 
written  for  teenagers,  but  may  he  particularly 
Imitructive  for  adults.  (Also  see  Tuned  Out 
by  Wojclechowska  below,  another  novel  for 
teenagers.) 

Pretzel,  P.  w  (1970)  Whales  and  Polar 
Bears  Research  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Newsletter,  Los  Angeles  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  Offlce.  Por  reprints  write  to 
Centinela  VaUey  Union  High  School  District. 
Offlce  of  Narcouc  Education  Resources  Rick 
Berman,  Director,  4455  West  128th  Street. 
Hawthorne.  Calif.  0O250.  Whales  and  Polar 
Bears  Is  a  summary  of  a  presentation  on 
value  systems,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  younger  generation  and  those  m  the 
"over  30"  bracket. 

Stewart.  W.  W.  Ed-ln-Chlef  (1970)  tndust. 
Med  Surg.  39  (7):  14-17.  (Report  on  Drug 
Abuse  In  Industry  Symposium  Held  May  18- 
19.  1970)  For  fuller  report  see  Drug  Abuse  In 
Industry.  Haloe  and  Associates.  Inc..  Medical 
Book  Division,  P.O.  Box  546.  Kendall  station 
Miami.  Florida  33156. 

Wojclechowska,  M.  (1968)  Tuned  Out 
Harper  &  Bow.  N.Y. 

Wolfe,  T.  (1988)  Electric  Kool  Aid  Acid 
Test.  Bantam  Books.  N.Y.  (8.96). 

Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration  (DHEW)  (1970) 
Youthful  Drug  Use  Copies  available  through 
the  Government  Printing  Offlce,  Washington, 
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DC.  30402  («.30).  ThU  report  concerns  four 
diverse  projects  aimed  at  counseling,  treat- 
ing and  rehablUtating  drug  users. 

For  all  requests  for  adiUtlonal  copies  ol 
thla  reference  list  and  other  materials  avaU- 
able through  the  Committee  for  PsyohedeUc 
Drug  Information  write:  C.P.D,I.,  P.O.  Box 
851.  Berkeley.  California  94701.  Please  enclose 
a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  and  a  con- 
tribution with  all  requests.  Financial  con- 
tributions are  essential  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  are  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Ckimmittee  for  PsychedeUc  Drug  In- 
formation is  a  non-profit  tax-exempt  orgam- 
eation.  AU  contributions  are  tax  deductible. 


THE  QUIET  ROOMS  OP  HELL 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay.  November  16.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker — 

Captives  sick  and  sunless.  aU  a  labourmg 
race  repines  Like  a  race  In  sunken  cities.  Uke 
a  nation  In  the  mines.  They  are  lost  like 
slaves  that  swat,  and  In  the  skies  of  morning 
hung  The  stairways  of  the  tallest  gods  when 
tyranny  was  young.  They  are  countless, 
voiceless,  hopeless  as  those  fallen  or  fleeing 
on  Before  the  high  King's  horses  in  the 
granite  of  Babylon.  And  many  a  one  grows 
witless  in  his  quiet  room  in  hell  Where  a 
yeUow  face  looks  inward  through  the  lattice 
of  his  ceU,  And  he  finds  his  God  forgotten, 
and  he  seeks  no  more  a  sign  .  .  . 

G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote  these  Unes  In 
his  famous  poem  "Lepanto. '  which  dealt 
with  the  great  naval  batUe  twtween  the 
Turks  and  the  combined  Venetian-Papal 
fleet  under  Don  John  or  Austria  in  1571. 
The  above  quote  refers  specifically  to  the 
plight  of  the  Christian  captives  In  Turk- 
ish galleys,  who,  of  course,  were  set  free 
after  the  battle  was  over  and  the  Turks 
were  defeated.  But  from  what  we  know 
of  the  plight  of  our  own  men  in  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps,  the  descrip- 
tion Is  grimly  and  tragically  true  of  their 
situation  today. 

Throughout  all  of  recorded  human  his- 
tory, the  blood-spattered  annals  of  man- 
kind's wars  have  had  their  added 
measure  of  bestiaUty  from  treatment 
accorded  war  prisoners.  The  Assyrians, 
twenty  centuries  before  Clirlst, 
slaughtered  all  prisoners  in  religious 
rites.  During  the  siege  of  Tvre  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  332  B.C..  the  Tyrians 
openly  slaughtered  Greek  captives  on  the 
city  walls.  When  the  city  Anally  fell,  this 
cost  them  dearly.  Alexanders  troops 
butchered  8.000  Tyrians  on  the  spot  and 
sold  30,000  into  slavery. 

Roman  imperialistic  character  had  a 
sinister  side.  After  the  legions  liad  de- 
feated the  Greeks  In  Macedonia,  at  Pyd- 
na,  in  168  B.C..  tlie  example  of  Tyre  was 
repeated:  slaughter  for  many,  slavery  for 
the  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  war  between 
Sulla  and  Marius,  in  82  B.C..  the  victori- 
ous Sulla  sent  his  prisoners  to  the  arena, 
to  be  butchered.  After  the  Roman  Gen- 
eral Varus  was  defeated,  with  his  three 
legions,  in  the  Teutoburger  Forest  in 
northwest  Germany  in  9  AXI.,  the  Roman 
soldiers  not  killed  in  the  fighting  were 
crucified,  buried  aUve,  or  sacriBced  to  the 
Germanic  gods. 
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Basil  n,  of  Byzantium.  (»mpletely  de- 
stroyed the  growmg  power  of  the  Bul- 
garians in  a  hideous  30  years'  war.  After 
his  victory  m  1014  AJ3.,  he  blinded  15,000 
prisoners,  leaving  one  eye  in  every  hun- 
dredth man  to  lead  the  tragic  mob  back 
to  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel. 

The  onset  of  the  "Age  of  Chivalry" 
modified  things  somewhat — ^for  the 
knights  and  the  nobles.  Capturing  a 
knight  and  holding  him  for  ransom  was 
much  wiser  than  killing  him  on  the  spot, 
and  thus  inviting  a  blood  feud  for  re- 
venge. Chlvalric  rules  demanded  courtesy 
to  prisoners,  and  moderation  in  lansom 
Proissart,  one  of  the  outstanding  chroni- 
clers of  the  time,  mourns  the  fact  that 
after  one  battle,  there  had  been  slaugh- 
ter of  "as  many  good  prisoners  as  would 
well  have  brought  400,000  francs."  As  a 
rule,  prisoners  were  released  on  their 
word  of  honor  to  return  at  a  given  date, 
with  the  ransom.  Few  knights  broke  the 
Pledge. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  "Henry  V,"  has 
King  Henry  order  every  man  to  kill  his 
prisoners,  during  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
in  1415.  However.  In  the  two  speeches  in 
the  play  immediately  following  Henrys 
order,  we  find  two  different  opinions: 

Fluellen.  "KUl  the  boys  and  the  luggage! 
'tis  expressly  against  the  law  of  arms:  tls  as 
arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now.  as 
can  be  olTered:  In  your  oonsclence.  now  is 
Knot?" 

Gower;  "Tls  certain  there's  not  a  boy  left 
alive;  and  the  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from 
the  battle  have  done  thla  slaughter:  besides, 
they  have  burned  and  carried  away  all  that 
was  In  the  kings  tent;  wherefore  the  king, 
most  worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to 
cut  his  prisoner's  throat.  O.  'Ui  a  gallant 
kmgr ..." 

At  times,  killing  prisoners  was  a  mu- 
tual thing,  as  has  been  shown.  After  the 
fall  of  Acre,  during  the  Third  Crusade 
in  1191  A.D.,  Richard  the  Uon-Hearted 
became  angry  over  what  he  thought  was 
Saladln's  foUure  to  return  the  True  Cross 
and  3,000  Clu-lstian  prisoners,  in  ex- 
change for  3,000  Moslems.  Richard  or- 
■dered  the  Moslems  killed:  Saladln,  on 
hearing  the  news,  gave  the  same  order  for 
the  Christian  knights. 

The  chlvalric  code  was  not  restricted 
to  Europe.  Around  the  8th  Century  AX)., 
a  recognized  code  of  behavior  for  the 
military  grew  up  in  Japan,  known  as  "the 
way  of  the  horse  and  the  bow."  It  lasted 
close  to  one  thousand  years.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  was  In  Asia  that  we  have  one 
of  the  first  written  records  of  the  need 
to  treat  prisoners  well — albeit  for  a  pur- 
pose. Chang  Yu.  around  1000  A.D..  wrote: 

All  soldiers  taken  must  be  cared  for  with 
magnanimity  and  sincerity  so  that  they  may 
be  used  by  us. 

But  in  the  I8th  century  the  old  Japa- 
nese code  was  replaced  by  "Bushido  " 
meaning,  literally,  "The  Way  of  tlie 
Warrior."  There  was  Infusion  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  moderation  and  con- 
servatism, and  some  parts  of  Confucian 
teaching.  But.  as  Field  Marshal  Sir  Ber- 
nard Law  Montgomery  of  Alamem  blunt- 
ly put  it  in  his  "A  History  of  Warfare": 

However,  this  "moderaaon"  had  little  ef- 
fect on  the  behaviour  of  Japanese  soldiery 
durmg  the  1939  45  war.  when  their  brutal 
treatment  of  prlsonetx  In  the  Par  East  wna 
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IM8t  au  belief  uid  brok*  ail  accepted  rules 
of  civilized  conduct — luider  tbe  cloak  of 
buabldo. 

In  1587.  1  year  before  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armada,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander in  chief  had  orders  to  kill  every 
man  he  found  on  board  any  English  ship 
he  might  capture. 

Of  cour«.  the  foUowlng  year,  the 
armada  was  swept  into  flight,  and  many 
of  its  ships,  trying  to  make  an  end  run 
north  around  England,  were  wreclced  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
sent  home  all  Spaniards  who  survived 
the  wreck,  and  who  had  also  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  captured  by  English  soldiers 
or  sailors  instead  of  by  the  Irish.  The 
Irish  killed  meet  of  them  they  caught. 

Wmtam  Augustus.  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, son  of  George  in  and  victor  over 
BMinle  Prince  Charlie  and  his  Scots 
Highlanders  at  Culloden  in  1146.  ordered 
all  Scots  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death. 
Tradition  has  it  he  wrote  the  order  on 
the  back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds,  and  sup- 
posedly whenever  a  true  Scotsman  plays 
this  card,  he  spits.  The  English  named  a 
flower  'Sweet  WUliam  '  after  the  Duke— 
although  not  because  of  Culloden;  the 
Scots  did  remember  Culloden.  for  their 
part,  and  to  this  day  in  Scotland  the 
same  flower  Is  called  Stinking  Willie. 

Two  incidents  in  American  history 
come  to  mind  when  both  sides  knew  no 
prisoners  would  be  taken. 

The  first  was  after  the  Infamous 
Cherry  Valley  Massacre,  of  November  II. 
1778.  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  De- 
scribed by  historians  as  "monuments  to 
the  bloodthirsty  Johnson  family  the 
Butlers — John  and  Walter— and  Chief 
Joseph  Brants  Indians"  the  Tory/In- 
dian atrocities  m  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  left  the  night  hideous  with 
flames  of  burning  setUers'  cabins  and 
the  screams  of  the  dying. 

Action  after  the  massacre  was  accom- 
panied by  great  cruelty  on  both  sides. 
There  is  one  account  of  a  frontier.>!man 
having  come  upon  a  faUen  Indian 
wounded  after  a  skirmish.  "I  beg  you." 

cried  the  Indian.  ■Give  me  quarter I 

give  you  Cherry  Valley  quarter.-  growled 
the  settler,  and  buried  his  tomahawk  in 
the  Indian's  skull. 

The  second  was  at  the  defense  of  the 
Alamo,  February/ March  1836.  Genera- 
tions of  American  schoolchildren  have 
known  the  story,  and  thriUed  to  it.  how 
Colonel  Travis  answered  Santa  Anas  de- 
mands for  surrender  with  a  cannon  shot. 
Santa  Anas  troops  promptly  raised  the 
blood-red  flag  of  "No  Quarter"  and  to 
back  It  up.  as  the  Mexican  storming  col- 
umns swept  forward,  the  Mexican  bands 
In  the  background  were  heard  playUig 
the  sinister  "Deguelo."  or  "Cuttlng-of- 
Throats."  And,  of  course,  as  the  world 
knows,  no  one  was  spared. 

Captain  Wurz.  commander  of  the  Con- 
federate prison  camp  at  Andersonville 
during  the  American  Civil  War  was 
hanged  after  the  war  for  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  Dnlon  prisoners.  To  this 
day  his  case  Is  still  controversial  and  the 
bisue  will  probably  never  be  .wtUed.  It  is 
recorded,  though,  on  the  day  he  was 
hanged,  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  ranks 
around  the  gallows  began  chanting 
Wurz!  Remember  Andersonville  I  Wurz! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remember  Andersonville  I"  as  the  hood 
was  placed  over  hjs  head.  And  they  kept 
up  the  chant  untU  the  trap  was  sprung 
Basil  Hs  grim  cruelty  toward  his  Bul- 
garian prisoners  was  topped  by  the  H)thl- 
opians    after    the    BatUe    of    Adua     or 
Adowa,  ki  1896.  An  Italian  force  of  20  - 
000  had  rashly  atUcked  Emperor  Mene- 
lek'5  90,000.  in  mountainous  country.  The 
lead  Italian  brigade  was  surrounded  and 
wiped  out  to  a  man;  the  other  three  were 
then  overwhelmed  one  at  a  thne.  Sixteen 
hundred  Italians  were  taken  prisoner- 
it  was  Menelek's  policy  to  treat  his  cap- 
tives humanely,  but  before  his  men  could 
be  stopped,  some  truly  ghastly  mutila- 
tion had  been  inflicted  on  some  of  the 
prisoners.  The  records  are  still  unclear 
as  to  exactly  what  happened,  but  the  de- 
tails speculated  on  do  not  belong  here. 
The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907  tried  to 
codify  some  of  the  better  forms  of  POW 
treatment.  It  was  decreed  that  all  per- 
sonal belongings  except  weapons,  horses 
and    military    papers    were    to    remain 
property  of  the  prisoner.  POW's  were  to 
be  treated  as  well  in  all  respects  as  the 
troops  of  the  nation  that  captured  them 
as  to  food,  clothing  and  quarters.  Opin- 
ion  differed   here:    some   nations  con- 
sidered boots  to  be  part  of  military  equip- 
ment, rather  than  clothing.  Prisoners' 
labor  might  be  used  except  officers;  how- 
ever, officers  frequently  asked  for  work 
to  relieve  the  interminable  boredom  of 
Prison  camp  life— but  such  labor  was  not 
to  be  excesidve,  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  military  operations,  and  must  be 
paid. 
Again,  from  Montgomery's  book: 
Theae  regulatloiu  were  to  be  dlagracefully 
contravened    by    the   Japanae   during    tbe 
193»/«   war.  particularly  on  the  notorious 
"Railway  of  Deatii "  In  Slam.  During  the  two 
great  wars,  1914/18  and  1939,45.  Britain  and 
Cennany    reached    agreement    that    neither 
aide  would  employ  prisoners  within  nineteen 
miles  of  the  firing  line. 


American  POW's  helped  grow  potatoes 
in  Germany  during  World  War  n:  Ger- 
man POW's.  likewise,  worked  on  Ameri- 
can farms.  There  is  more  than  one  for- 
mer member  of  the  German  Wehrmacht 
who  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  this  coun- 
try, farming,  hi  Worid  War  n.  and  to- 
day still  speaks  English  which  Is  a  weird 
mixture  of  either  southern  or  Middle 
West  accent,  combined  with  World  War 
n  GI  phrases. 

There  was  a  phenomenon  during 
Worid  War  n  with  grim  ImplicaUons 
that,  although  recorded  and  written 
about,  was  pretty  much  Ignored  as  to 
what  It  might  mean  for  the  future.  This 
was  Communi.st  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  and.  likewise,  Communist  atti- 
tudes towards  their  own  men  who  might 
be  captured  by  the  enemy. 

The  Soviet  Union  regarded  its  own 
men,  taken  captive  by  the  Germans  as 
having  ceased  to  exist.  As  far  as  the 
Kremlin  was  concerned,  they  were  no 
longer  fighting  men.  therefore  they  were 
not  worthy  of  notice,  nor  conceriL  Not  to 
their  Government,  which  made  not  one 
single  move  in  Uielr  behalf,  nor.  might 
It  be  added,  for  their  families.  A  captured 
Soviet  soldier  was  a  dead  Soviet  soldier. 
Some  came  home  after  the  war.  Accounts 
of  theh-  treatment  and  reception  vary- 
most  seem  to  agree,  thouah.  that  a  re- 
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turned  Russian  prisoner  of  war  did  not 
have  an  easy  way  of  it 

The  Germans  were  not  noticeably 
tender  toward  Soviet  POW's:  offlcial  Nazi 
doctrine  had  tagged  aU  SUvs.  and  Rus- 
sians in  particular,  as  "untermensch"— 
subhuman.  German  POW  camps  for  Rus- 
sians, according  to  the  few  stories  that 
ever  came  out,  were  fun  of  horrors  un- 
paralleled, due  mainly  to  just  plain  ne- 
glect. 

The  Russians  reciprocated:  the  most 
famous  instance  is  that  of  the  fate  of  the 
130.000  Germans  taken  prisoner  after  the 
Battle  of  Stalingrad,  when  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Paulus'  6lh  Army  Group  had 
to  surrender  after  being  encircled.  Less 
than  5.000  ever  came  home;  some  did  not 
return  to  Germany  until  almost  20  years 
afterward.  The  Russians  simply  denied 
their  existence,  then  suddenly  let  them 
go. 

No  one  thought,  durhig  those  days  of 
the  I940's,  that  we  would  ever  face  a 
Communist  enemy  on  the  batUefleld 
Perhaps  gome  particularly  astute  ob- 
server read  into  the  Soviet  Union's  atti- 
tude toward  Its  own  prisonsers  an  omin- 
ous warning  of  what  would  come  from  an 
enemy  armed  not  only  with  weapons  but 
also  with  Communist  Ideology.  At  any 
rate,  we  were  imprepared  for  the  grind- 
ing shock  of  the  Korean  POW  experi- 
ences, when  "brainwashing."  an  invented 
term,  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
English  language. 

Ordinary  brutality— I  use  the  term 
"ordinary"  in  a  relaUve  sense  here— can 
be  understood.  War  Is  brutal;  everything 
about  it  makes  It  so.  But  mix  this  bru- 
tality with  the  added  and  heretofore  un- 
known tagredient  of  brutality  as  a  part 
of  political  doctrine,  and  use  of  pris- 
oners for  political  purposes  as  part  of  the 
entire  POW  picture,  and  the  Western 
World  finds  Itself  confronted  with  yet  a 
new  horror  of  war  that  had  been  unan- 
ticipated and  unimagined  until  It  burst 
on  us  with  full  force. 

To  Hanoi,  its  33.000  prisoners  held  by 
South  Vietnam  are,  as  were  Russians  held 
by  the  Germans,  "nonpersons."  Hanoi 
has  not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  show 
it  cares  where  they  are.  who  they  are,  or 
what  happens  to  them.  Unless,  of  course. 
it  can  do  so  for  propaganda  purposes- 
the  Con  Son  Incident  of  a  few  months  apo 
is  a  case  in  point.  Unfortunately.  Con 
Son  was  also  jumped  upon  by  many 
Americans  as  food  for  their  own  grist- 
mills: I  wrote  a  newsletter  at  the  time 
about  It  all.  and  the  text  of  the  newsletter 
follows ; 

There  la  a  lot  of  cheap  moralizing  and 
hasty  headline-grabbing  going  on  right  now 
about  the  "discovery"  of  the  prison  camp 
on  Con  Son  Island,  oil  South  Vietnam.  I  put 
"discovery"  In  quotes,  becnuae  the  entire 
story  waa  first  brought  out  almoat  exactly 
a  year  ago.  I  also  wish  to  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  no  such  "discovery" 
of  a  prIaoD  camp  in  North  Vietnam;  there, 
the  enemies  of  tlie  regime  are  shot,  out  of 
hand. 

Believe  It  or  not.  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  charged  that  Con  Son  Is 
"a  symbol  of  how  some  American  officlaja 
win  cooperate  In  corruption  and  torture  be- 
cause they  want  to  see  the  war  continued 
and  the  govenunent  they  put  In  power  pro- 
tected." Thla  asinine  drivel  was  answered 
sharply  and  correcUy  by  an  editorial  In  the 
National  Observer.  In  part; 
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".  .  .  Getting  Tlileu  and  Ky  Is  a  loag- 
etnndlng  game — In  which  there  has  been  far 
more  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  over 
what  they  have  allegedly  done  than  hard 
evidence  of  ill  doing — of  which  Con  Son. 
though  not  really  dramatic.  Is  rather  heaven- 
eent.  .  .  .  We  would  *»  more  Impressed  by 
all  the  concern  over  atrocity  If  It  were  ap- 
plied to  atrodtles  themselves  and  less  to 
political  targets. 

The  very  nadir  of  Oagellatlan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  for  being  an  "accomplice"  to 
Cun  Son  appeared  In  a  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Star.  The  writer  whined  on 
bitterly  at  some  length,  then.  In  a  truly  In- 
credible statement,  ^ad  this  to  say: 

"The  House  (of  Representatives)  la  the 
last  body  In  the  world  to  make  a  protest  of 
conscience.  It  dlsplaya  cages  used  by  the 
North  VIetnameae  ror  American  POWs  under 
the  dome  (of  the  Capitol)  and  concentrates 
on  the  mote  in  the  enemy's  eye.  .  .  .** 
(Italic  added.) 

I  could  not  believe  I  had  actually  read 
this.  Here,  at  its  sordid  worst,  is  ttie  very 
example  off  what  I  have  been  talking  about; 
we.  m  the  American  Republic,  are  supposed 
to  writhe  in  tonnent  of  guilt  and  feel  our- 
selves beaau  because  of  Con  Son,  while 
North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of  war  camps, 
with  all  their  blatant  inhumanity  to  our 
feUow  Americans,  represent  nothing  more 
than  a  "mote  In  the  enemy's  eye." 

But  another  writer  for  the  Washington 
Star  wrote  In  a  much  different  vein.  He  la  a 
prominent  writer  on  foreign  affairs  and  au- 
thor of  several  very  good  books.  From  his 
column: 

".  .  .  When  you  have  seen  an  Israeli  spy 
swinging  like  an  over-ripe  pear  from  a  Da- 
mascus gibbet,  you  learn  to  lum  away  dry- 
eyed  from  leaser  horrors.  When  you  remem- 
ber tile  whiteness  of  the  bones  of  a  dead 
Belgian  nuu'^  legs,  after  Lumumba's  Slm- 
bae  have  whipped  her  with  bicycle  chains, 
you  can  aland  a  lot.  .  .  .  The  Con  Son  story. 
of  course,  wm  be  used  to  Illustrate  other 
random  theories.  The  political  flagellants 
will  enjoy  their  own  and  their  country's 
pain  tresnendoualy.  .  .  . 

"But  before  the  cacophony  of  outrage 
wells  up,  it  might  be  well  to  reoaU  the  tes- 
timony before  a  naval  board  of  inquiry  of 
Commander  Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  skipper  of  the 
intelligence  ship  PUEBIO.  Bucher,  his  flste 
clenched  and  weeping  from  time  to  time,  on 
Jan.  23.  1969,  had  this  to  say  about  the  way 
the  North  Koreans  treat  those  who  disagree 
with  Pyongyang's  policies: 

"  'There  was  a  man  stiwpped  to  a  wall. 
Tliey  (the  North  Koreans)  explained  he  was 
a  South  Korean  spy.  He  waa  alive  .  .  .  but 
had  a  compound  fracture  of  bis  upper  right 
arm  with  the  bone  sticking  out.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  waM.  He  had  completely 
bitten  through  his  lower  Up  and  the  Up  was 
hanging  on  the  aide  of  his  mouth. 

"  'His  right  eye  had  been  put  out.  His 
head  waa  hanging  down  and  there  waa  a 
lot  of  black  matter  ninnlng  out  of  his  eye 
and  down  his  cheek.  He  was  under  three 
8potllgh*.a.  .  . 

"So  much  for  the  tender-hearted  regimes 
of  Kim  n  Sung,  and  tlM  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
BO  beloved  of  thoee  who  would  save  us  from 
the  fascism  of  Thieu.  It  la  right  to  mourn 
for  the  prisoners  of  caa  Son  Island.  But  it 
would  l>e  wrong  and  false  to  forget  Bucher'a 
South  Korean  and  thousands  of  others  who 
this  very  day  are  experiencing  torments  far 
more  excruciating  than  Thieu's  prison- 
ers. ..." 

Man  waa  created  toieer  than  the  angvia;  he 
is  afflicted  with  a  leaser  nature  that  wiu  sur- 
face from  time  to  time.  No  one  is  free  of  it. 
and  there  la  cruelty  and  brutality  brought 
on  in  a  moment  of  streas — when  a  man  or  a 
nation  flghu  for  lite— that  can  affict  any 
person,  any  country. 
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But  then  we  have  Uie  siiectAcle  of  cruelty 
and  brutalltj'  for  the  aheer  sake  at  It — u 
a  matter  of  Ideology,  u  a  matter  ot  natlooal 
poUcy,  aa  an  intrUialc  part  of  a  areed.  The 
most  autborltatlve  and  exhaustive  and 
scholarly  work  on  Stalin's  ruthlessnesa  la 
quite  fittingly  and  accurately  named  The 
Great  Terror.  Here  Is  brutality  as.  altnoM,  ui 
article  of  faith.  Bucher  saw  and  felt  It  in 
North  Korean  prison  camps;  Ood  alone  knows 
how  many  of  our  fellow  Americaaa  aufTar 
from  U  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  heard  no  shrieks  over  the  Communist 
massacre  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
at  Hue.  That  story,  for  that  matter,  had  a 
rather  difficult  time  making  the  front  pages. 
I  heard  no  exhortations  from  columnlxta 
art«r  Commander  Bucher  wept  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  over  what  be  had  seen.  Why  is 
this? 

For  myself.  It  has  gone  to  the  point  where 
I  for  one  will  no  longer.  In  a  aplrtt  of 
tolerance,  let  it  go  by.  r  will  no  longer  admit. 
to  anyone,  that  those  who  strain  the  gnat 
of  Con  Son  and  swallow  the  camel  of  Hue, 
or  of  North  Vietnam's  POW  campa.  have 
merely  a  blind  spot,  and  have  Just  slipped 
a  UtUe, 

No.  In  thunder  I  t  choose  to  call  It  what 
It  Is:  political  cynicism  that  would  sicken 
Stalin:  revolting  propagandizing  that  would 
make  Ooebbels  retch;  callousneas  towards 
their  own  country  that  would  halt  Quis- 
ling and  Laval  in  their  track  and  tnonl 
prostitution  that  has  reached  depths  of  de- 
pravity hitherto  unpiumbed  In  the  annals 
of  the  American  Republic. 

And,  while  we  are  on  the  topic  of  blind 
spots,  let  us  turn  the  light  for  a  moment 
on  another  one  that  has  rankled  me  for 
some  time-  There  Is  much  talk  of  reor- 
dering priorities  and  giving  otir  Repub- 
lic's attention  to  the  most  pressing  mat- 
ters at  hand.  Some  of  this  is  loose  and 
careless:  some  of  it  is  valuable,  and  con- 
tains much  in  it  that  ia  worthwhile.  But 
what  I  have  found  most  repulsive  and 
sickening,  for  some  time  now.  Is  the 
river  of  pity  and  sympathy  that  is  begin- 
ning to  flow  for  Americans  who  have 
fled  to  Canada  or  Sweden  or  some  other 
country — either  as  deserters  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  as  outright  draft 
dodgers. 

A  few  items:  from  New  York  Mag- 
azine, October  19.  1970; 

ToBOPTTO,  Canada. — The  draft  community 
of  Americana  here  Is  stirring  things  up  poli- 
tically (on  the  Issue  of  U.S.  annexation  of 
Canadian  gas  and  other  natural  resources, 
for  instance),  running  restaurants  and  art 
galleries,  working  in  the  theater,  filmmaking, 
teaching  In  universities,  and  ganeraUy  con- 
tributing to  the  WUUty  of  Canada. 

Wo  used  to  benefit  from  the  hlgb  quality 
of  other  countries'  political  refugees  Now 
Canada  Is  benefiting  from  ours. 

Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  December 
18.  1969: 

A  group  of  Detroit  clergy  and  laymen 
presented  a  -  token  gift "  of  «1,000  today  to 
representatives  of  Pnlted  SUtes  di^t 
dodgers  and  military  deserters.  The  presenU- 
tion  was  made  on  the  Ambassador  Bridge 
which  Unka  Detroit  and  Windsor.  Ontario. 

Prom  the  Washington  Post,  August  24. 
1970: 

Mlchlga  n  Democra  is  yes  terday  endorsed 
the  concsept  of  granting  aouiesty  to  draft 
reslaters  who  hare  been  joUed  or  fied  the 
country.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
party's  state  convention  as  an  amendment 
to  one  oaltlng  for  an  end  to  the  draft  except 
during  a  stute  of  declared  war. 
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Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Sep- 
tember 16. 1970; 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  .  .  .  said  last  April 
2S,  in  a  question -aod-answer  period  follow- 
ing a  speech  at  the  University  of  P«nnayl- 
vani*: 

"The  ones  {  have  unending  admiration  for 
ftr«  ths  guys  who  say  1  simply  wlU  not  serve 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam.' and  are  wlUlng  to  take  the  con- 
sequences for  it-  These  are  the  guys  who  are 
heroic." 

A  U.S.  Senator  has  asked  for  establish- 
ment of  a  national  commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  amnesty  should  be  granted 
to  the  estimated — ^figures  vary — ^20.000 
who  have  fled  to  Canada,  and  400  who 
are  in  Sweden.  A  Member  of  the  0.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  after  a  visit  to 
a  draft-dodger  haven  in  Canada.  re> 
turned  to  hail  them  as  first-rate  young 
men.  Another  Member  of  the  House  told 
a  college  audience: 

As  the  draft  and  the  war  end,  we  must 
require  the  President  to  grant  general  am- 
nesty and  pardon  far  those  young  men  who 
have  been  Jailed,  deprived  of  the  rlgbta  of 
citizenship  or  driven  into  exile  because  of 
their  sincere  beliefs  on  the  injustice  of  the 
war. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  51  percent 
of  Canadians  polled  did  not  want  their 
country  to  be  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers 
from  the  United  SUtes.  And.  as  for  these 
"fine  young  men"  in  Sweden,  to  date  100 
of  the  400  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
police:  66  of  them  are  up  on  drug  charges. 

In  response  to  the  drivel  I  have  cited 
above,  I  cite: 

William  S.  White,  in  the  Washington 
Post.  December  6, 1969: 

And  speaking  of  compassion  for  these 
"refugees,"  as  tbejr  are  so  tremulously  called, 
where  Is  the  Chrtstian  charity  for  thoae  other 
young  men  lost  In  the  green  hells  of  Vietnam 
because  they  did  not  reckon  that  every  man 
had  a  right.  In  the  end,  to  make  his  own  per- 
sonal law  and  hU  own  foreign  policy? 

Ernest  Cuneo.  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  of  September  1, 1970 : 

filnoe  about  60.000  American  Mrncemen 
who  had  to  take  their  deeerters  and  draft- 
dodgen  places  never  came  home  except  in 
coflQns.  It  seems  eminently  fair  that  the 
evaders  whose  places  they  filled  be  free  to 
pursue  such  Ufe.  liberty  and  happiness  they 
may  And  in  any  country  but  the  one  for 
which  their  substitutes  died. 

Smith  Hempstone.  Washington  Star, 
June  10, 1970: 

In  short,  it  would  be  Intolerably  unjust  to 
grant  a  full  and  unconditional  amnesty  to 
those  who  declined  to  eerre  their  country 
when  their  country  rightly  or  wrongly,  called 
upon  them.  To  do  so  would  be  to  cheapen 
the  personal  sacrifice  made  by  other  young 
Americans  who  did  what  was  required  of 
them,  some  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 

One  has  no  desire  to  be  punitive  or  harsh. 
But,  a.^  the  19th  century  philosopher  Herbert 
Spencer  wrote,  "The  ultimate  eOect  of  shield- 
ing men  from  the  eflecu  of  (their)  foUy  is  to 
fill  the  world  with  fools." 

For  myself  I  find  it  incredible  that  any 
American  should  prattle  so  senselessly 
about  those  who  turned  their  faces  and 
ran,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  hundreds 
of  their  fellow  Americans  aT«  unknown. 
As  I  said,  a  reordering  of  priorities  is 
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necessary.  Not  alone  In  tribute  to  the 
fallen,  but  also  in  service  to  those  who 
are  not  dead,  but  neither  are  they  alive 
How  any  American  could  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
those  living  relatively  safe  and  easy  lives 
abroad  at  such  a  time  when  the  fate  of 
hundreds  is  unknown,  and  far  from  being 
setUed,  Is  beyond  me.  It  must  make  our 
enemies  wonder,  too,  what  manner  of 
country  they  face. 

The  point  has  been  made,  and  I  think 
>t  K  «  good  one.  that  Hanoi  must  be 
closely  watching  Western  reaction  to  the 
Middle  East  plane  hijackings,  the  kld- 
naplngs  In  Latin  America,  and  the  pres- 
ent hideous  situation  in  Canada  It  is 
known  for  Instance  that  Peking  and 
North  Korea  encouraged  the  Palestinian 
commandos  in  their  Middle  East  hi- 
jackings. Reports  indicate  Hanoi  is  tak- 
ing great  Interest  in  Canadian  Premier 
Trudeau's  reaction  to  his  own  problems 
with  terrorists. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  for  the  last 
6  or  7  years  Hanoi  has  placed  great  value 
on  having  prisoners  as  pawns  and  chips 
in  bargaining  Ulks.  Captured  document 
and  statements  of  interrogated  prisoners' 

^?If  ™J?';  '*"''■  °'  ~"'^''-  Hanois  own 

actions  with  D.S.  servicemen  back  it  up 

There  is  no  immediate,  hard-and-fast 

nlJSr,  "S  f"  '"  »"«'"P'^  to  resolve  our 
present  dUemma  over  the  prisoner  sit- 
uation. Tlie  President  has  gone  «  far  L 
is  humanly  possible:  Indeed,  his  recent 
offer  for  immediate,  unconditional  ex- 
change of  aU  prisoners  of  both  sides  is 
quite  probably  unprecedented  in  modem 
warfare.  But.  given  Hanoi's  attitudVt^ 
ward  its  own  men-it  probably  counts 
oneof  ours  worth  5.000  North  Vietnam- 
^-the  prospecu  of  any  success  in  this 
maneuver  are  not  good 

One  Uilng  has.  it  seems  to  me  been 
estabhsh«,.  TTiat  is.  the  value  of  a  '^rS 
nne  on  the  matter.  In  mid-July  igee 
Hanoi  announced  that  captured  Ameri^ 

l^  '^  ''°'"''  "*  ""^*'«1  «  war  Crimi- 
nals. This  was  followed  by  pictures  re- 
vised fnDm  Hanoi,  of  manacled  prisoners 
bemR  paraded  through  Hanoi  strSte 
TTU..^5trategy  on  Hanoi's  part  backfired. 

The  Pope,  the  UJJ.  Secretary  General 
and  American  peace  organizations  ap- 
pealed to  Hanoi  to  stop  the  ■WaU  ■• 
Twenty-three  Senate  ■doves"  issued  a 
^.^  ,^..  statement  condemning  the 
trials'  and  there  were  some  not-very! 
veued  hints  of  instant  retaiiaUon  of  a 
sort  Hanoi  had  not  expected  if  the  trials 

nt?J"^'^^  ■""    O"  •'"'y  23.   1986.  Ho 
Minh  announced  the  trials  had  been 
csncciicQ . 

•niere  are.  at  latest  and  most  accurate 
count,  both  missing  in  acOon  and  known 
prisoners,  approximately  1,429  Ameri- 
cans iniaccounted  for:  a  few  have  been 
definitely  identified  but  for  the  greater 
majority  of  names  on  lists,  their^  i 
unknown. 

TTiere  are.  waiting  for  theni,  hundreds 
of  Americans  of  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies—fathers, mothers,  wives,  children 

Now    admittedly,  at  times,  there  are 

nof^lS'e^r^'j?!^  '"  ""^^  -^''  »■'"■«' 
wa?should'L^"Lt!f?  ""^''''^  "  " 
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If  we  had  never  been  Involved  at  all? 
If   we   would   immediately,    uncondi- 
tionally and  unilaterally  withdraw' 

All  of  these  arguments  are  academic 
and.  as  such,  worthless.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  them  or  to  engage  in  re- 
criminations among  ourselves  as  to  their 
correctness.  As  arguments,  as  points  to 
be  considered,  they  are  futile.  Conduct  of 
the  war  In  the  past,  which,  if  more  vig- 
orous, might  have  ended  it  by  now  with 
a  victory  in  the  military  sense,  simply 
was  not  done.  Involvement  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  recorded  history.  Withdrawal?  Did 
Nazi  Germany's  "withdrawal"  from  the 
Soviet  0nion.  and  subsequent  total  de- 
feat, mean  German  prisoners  were  re- 
turned at  once?  Not  at  all:  the  record  U 
clear  on  that  point;  some  did  not  see 
their  homes  again  for  20  years.  The  Ko- 
rean war  has  been  over  for  15  years- 
there  are  still  almost  400  American  sol- 
diers unaccounted  for  from  that  confUct 
They  are  either  dead  or  they  are  still 
being  held  m  some  remote  camp  in  North 
Korea. 

The  stark,  simple,  horrible  truth  of 
the  matter  is  this:  there  is  in  aU  prob- 
ability not  one  single  thing  the  U  8  Gov- 
ernment, or  individuals,  or  groups— with 
in  the  Government,  or  out,  acting  to- 
gether or  singly,  acting  publicly  or  pri- 
vately—can do  to  effect  these  men's  re- 
lease unless  and  until  the  whim  of  North 
Vietnam  sees  it  advantageous  to  go  along 
,i,-     *f^  '"  *^  ^  conclude,  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  is  being  done 
and  Will  be  done-is  all  of  this  to  no 
avwl?  No,  I  think  not.  For  these  reasoiS 
We  are  a  humane  people,  we  who  have 
centuries    of    Western    civUization    and 
culture,  with  a  Judaeo  Christian  heritage 
behind  us.  We,  as  a  country  and  as  a 
people,  are  not  writing  off  these  men  and 
putting  their  flies  away  m  storage  with 
the  notation    "unsolved"  or  "unknown  •' 
We  are  not  turning  our  backs  on  their 
wiv«,  their  children,  their  parents,  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  will  not  aban- 
don   them  to  the  fate  of  which  Lord 
Byron  wrote  so  graphically  In  his  "The 
Prisoner  of  ChiUon."  as  the  prisoner  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  lot : 
It  might  be  montlia,  or  years,  or  days— 
I  kept  no  count.  I  took  no  note; 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise 
And  clear  tliem  of  their  dreary  mote- 
...  I  learned  to  love  despair  ... 

■These  men  are  pawns  to  Hanoi.  They 
and  their  families,  are  pawns  to  a  hide- 
ous ideology  that  thrives  on  terror  fat- 
tens on  misery,  grows  on  despair,  and 
takes  to  Its  own  bosom  consolation  from 
the  discomfort  of  others. 

So.  then,  if  our  fellow  Americans  are 
to  be  pawns  to  our  enemies,  then  these 
same  fellow  Americans  must  be  symbols 
to  us.  For  the  prison  cell  they  occupy  to- 
day will  be  ours  tomorrow  If  we  falter 
.t^  one  nionient  in  our  resolve  to  free 
them  The  agony  of  separation  and  long- 
ing that  their  families  feel,  now  wUl  be 
visited  upon  this  counti-y  one  hundred 
thousand  fold  if  for  one  instant  our  en- 
emies feel  we  weaken  in  this  resolve 

■And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  beU  tolls:  it  tolls  for  thee" 
wrote  John  Donne.  The  prison  cells  gape 
wide  for  the  rest  of  us.  FUl  them  we  wiU 
U  our  enemies  for  one  moment  feel  they 
can  pressure  or  blackmail  or  coerce  us 
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into  a  position  where  we  are  at  their 
mercy.  w'ci* 

A  symbol.  In  our  sense,  for  these  rea- 
sons. Is  Immeasurably  stronger  than  a 
pawii.  In  Hanoi's  sense.  Let  us.  then,  as  a 

Sf,KM  ^"?  ^  '  """""■  "  »  "'Khty  Re- 
public, let  our  resolve  be  stiffened  and 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  these 
men  and  by  the  living,  day-to-day  ex- 
ample   of    the    courage    and    forUtude 

S^.n",,,"',*'^  ***"  «"<J  families. 
Especially  their  wives,  these  Incredibly 
gallant  women,  who  hold  families  to- 
gether, who  dry  the  tears  of  their  chil- 
.  w;.?*°  ^°^'  ""^  who  so  nobly  live  up 
to  Milton  s  reminder  that  "they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait  " 

t.'^^^^J"*"  *""  '''«''■  'anillies  have 
icept  and  are  keeping,  faith  with  the 
American  Republic.  It  would  be  the  dark- 
est blot  upon  our  history's  pages    and 

i1w°  ^  '.°'^  °'  ""■■  "»«•  ^  ">»t  Repub- 
lic failed  to  keep  faith  with  them. 

One  of  the  noblest,  most  moving  verses 

w«  n^h*^.,™  ^'  ""«*>'  °'  Prisoners 
was  one  by  the  great  Russian  poet  Alex- 
a^e|^  Pushkin.   It  is  said   of  piishifn 

He  is  placed  In  the  company  oj  Dante, 
Shakespewe.  and  Goethe  by  his  compatriots 
The  intensity  of  his  passionate  noture  was 
fr^JnT,  K  ''  "  *■""  ">«'"g«hoe.  a  capacity 
for  detachment,  and  above  alt  by  a  seLe  of 
measure  and  harmony. 

The  foUowing  lines,  given  here  in  the 
Max  Eastman  translation,  were  written 
for  those  who  toUed  In  Siberian  prisons, 
under  the  Czai-s.  It  is  perhaps  an  irony  of 

^^^1  ^'.'  '^°""'  '""'"^  them  now, 
on  behalf  of  those  held  under  commu- 
nism, which  replaced  the  brutality  the 
czars  with  brutaUties  Pushkin  could 
never  have  Imagined  under  the  com- 
misars.  But  the  sentiment  and  the 
spirit—and  the  promise— are  timeless 
and  eternal: 

Message  to  SiazftiA 
Deep  in  the  Siberian  mine. 
Keep  your  patience  proud: 
The  bitter  toll  shall  not  be  loet. 
The  rebel  chough  unbowed. 
The  sister  of  mlsrortune.  Hope, 
In  the  under-darkness  dumb 
Speaks  Joyful  courage  to  your  heart- 
The  day  desired  will  come. 
And  love  and  friendship  pour  to  you 
Across  the  darkened  doors. 
Even  as  round  your  galley-Leds 
My  free  music  pours. 

The  heavy-hanging  chains  will  fall. 
The  walla  will  crumble  at  a  word 
And  freedom  greet  you  In  the  light 
And  brothers  give  you  back  the  sword 


HUMAN  PROBLEM 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAIMB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  Uke 
up  debate  on  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  which  I  received 
In  my  office  today  from  Mr.  Marcel  Ber- 
trand  of  Biddeford.  Maine. 

This  letter  sets  out  most  explicitly  the 
human    problems    confronting   us;    the 
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Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  referred  to 
in  the  letter,  is  a  large  textile  concern 
which  has  suffered  from  the  continuing 
Increase  in  the  level  of  foreign  imports. 
In  fact,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  loss  of 
jobs  from  this  company,  the  Blddeford- 
Sanlord  area  has  been  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area  under  the  Economic 
Development  Act.  As  we  consider  the 
various  economic  theories  pro  and  contra 
the  Trade  Act.  I  hope  we  will  also  con- 
sider the  dilemma  confronting  those  who 
are  most  directly  affected. 
Tbe  letter  follows: 

Novs&cau  14.  1Q70. 

DsAB  M«.  Ktbos:  I  know  you're  busy,  but 
I  wane  to  know  what  It  la  that  la  being  done 
to  help  get  work  for  the  people  of  Bldde> 
ford,  Maine,  and  surrounding  communitiM. 

Aj  you  know  the  Pepperell  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Blddeiord'i  only  Industry  haa 
closed  lu  door  and  EK)0  people  are  out  of 
work.  One  oX  them  wu  my  father  who  worked 
for  PeppereU  for  some  30  years.  The  past  five 
years  he's  been  a  foreman — now  be  was  told 
he's  got  to  And  some  other  type  of  work. 
What  kind  of  work  can  a  &3-year-oId  man 
whose  whole  life  has  been  working  for  Pep- 
perell get?  No  one  wanu  to  hire  him,  no  one 
needs  an  old  man  who  has  only  a  few  years 
left  u>  work.  All  of  his  pension,  hospitalisa- 
tion, etc..  U  gone.  AU  he  has  worked  for  all 
his  lUs  for  hli  old  age  Is  gone.  No  benefits. 
I  just  returned  from  the  U-8.  Army  in  April, 
but  finding  oo  work  in  Maine  I  had  to  go 
and  work  In  Massachusetts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Makccl  a.  Be>t«ano. 


MR.  TIMPAUiaEL  UKENS  MODERN 
DAY  DNTTED  STATES  TO  BIBLICAL 
BABYLON 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TCXAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday,  Woremder  17,  1970 
Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address 
made  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Tim  Paulael 
of  Port  Worth  to  his  Sunday  school  class 
on  Sunday.  August  23,  1970.  I  think  it 
worthwhile  reading  for  every  Member  of 
this  body: 

AOORCSS    BT    TIK    PAUUntL 

As  you  hear  my  Tolce  this  day.  I  ask  your 
sufferance.  Mercy — remember — is,  by  many, 
set  above  Justlcet  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  use  notes 
or  read  when  I  am  speaking,  but  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  topic 
assigned  me  concerns  "A  Responsible  Per- 
son." It  is  my  feeling  that  such  a  subject 
should  not  be  treated  so  lightly,  and  I  have 
therefore  attempted  to  go  into  the  back- 
ground or  how  we  got  to  be  that  way — and 
in  what  direction  the  present  day  •■respon- 
sible" people  are  headed. 

Peter  states:  "But  ye  are  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people;  that  ye  should  shew  forth 
the  praises  of  htm  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness  Into  his  marveMous  light;" 

Paul  says  that  th'Taugh  Christ  we  are  all 
children  of  Abraham,  so  I  bow  to  no  man  or 
to  no  particular  race  In  my  feeling  that  we 
present-day  Christiana  have  the  same  close- 
ness and  relationship  to  the  God  of  Israel 
that  was  handed  down  through  Abraham. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  when  a  covenant  was  made 
and  delivered  to  them  that  they  were  choeen 
above  all  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Edward  Toller  recently  said  In  a  speech 
In  Pennsylvania  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  and  of  the  student  to 
learu — to  learn  the  truth  and  so  to  arrive  at 
what  I  consider  IS  the  truth.  Like  others  ot 
old  who  have  done  research,  so  have  I. 

May  I  name  a  few  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  knowledge  that  I  here 
impart  to  you  today.  Plrst,  the  Bible  .  .  . 
Homer  . .  .  Herodotus  .  .  .  the  un-named  sol- 
dier of  Napoleon  who  discovered  the  Rosetta 
Stone  . ,  .  the  Englishmen  George  Smith  and 
I^onard  Wooley  .  .  .  the  Germans  Georg 
Prledrlch  Orotefend  and  the  greatest  of  all 
archeologists,  Helnrlch  Schliemann  .  .  .  and 
to  numerous  others  I  am  indebted  fcM'  their 
aid  m  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

To  not  have  the  ejcact  truth  is  a  terrible 
thing.  For  Instance,  the  ten-year  battle  for 
Troy  would  probably  never  have  been  fought 
had  the  Greeks  known  the  truth.  They  be- 
selged  the  city  and  In  doing  so.  lost  their 
great  warrior.  AchUIes.  while  also  causing 
the  death  of  the  great  Trojan  hero.  Hector. 
After  having  breached  the  city  walls,  they 
found  no  Helen  about  whom  the  war  wus 
waged — as  Herodotus  discussed  centurlM  af- 
ter Homer  had  written  his  incomparable 
IlUad  that  Alexander,  who  had  stolen  the 
wife  of  Menalaus.  had  taken  her  to  Egypt 
instead  of  to  Troy. 

In  our  own  time,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  OoTemor  Andrews  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  probably 
the  most  beautiful  letter  of  his  life  to  a 
Mrs.  Blxby.  It  had  been  reported  that  she 
had  lost  five  sons  In  battle  and  so  he  wrote 
this  lady,  ezpreaslng  his  gratitude  for  the 
nation,  and  the  pnde  that  must  have  been 
hers  to  have  placed  so  great  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  freedom.  The  real  truth  came 
out  later  after  the  letter  was  written,  that 
two  of  the  sons  had  actually  died  In  battle, 
one  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Confederates, 
another  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Confe<ler- 
ates,  and  then  Joined  the  Confederate  Army; 
and  the  youngest  son  deserted  the  Army  and 
went  to  sea.  So  we  see  what  miainformatlaa 
can  bring  about. 

Longfellow  described  the  universe  by  cav- 
ing: 

Softly,  one  by  one.  In  the  infinite  mead- 
ows of  Heaven  blossomed  the  lovely  stars — 
the  forget-me-nots  of  the  Angels. 

And  indeed  I  subscribe  to  this  beautiful 
description  of  space.  Our  Spacemen  today 
tell  us  that  there  are  billions  of  solar  sys- 
tems such  as  our — which  they  claim  Is  a 
minor  one — (and  yet  It  Is  ten  blUlon  mUes 
across,  they  say).  However.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  tb«  God  in  which  I  beu«ve  can 
cause  It  all  to  vanish  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  Including  space  Itself. 

I  am  persuaded.  Uke  Peter  was  when  ha 
declared.  "For  we  have  not  foUowed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables  when  we  made  known 
unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  otir  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eyewitnesses  of  hu 
majesty."  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
nailed  It  down  and  gave  the  substance  of 
proof  to  the  truth  In  which  I  believe,  "for 
he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
him  from  the  excellent  glory:  'This  Is  my 
Beloved  Son  In  Whom  I  am  well  pleased.  "• 
"No  prophecy  of  the  scripture  Is  of  any  pri- 
vate Interpretation  for  the  prophecy  came 
not  In  old  time  by  the  wIU  of  man:  but  holy 
men  of  Ood  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  " 
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ooropasaion  for  every  man,  and  in  Whose 
sight  man  Is  or  inestimable  \*a1ue.  We  believe 
that  God  has  a  purpose  and  will  for  man  and 
that  this  purpose  and  will  Is  embodied  in 
the  Great  Commandment  to  worship  God 
with  all  our  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  and  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  We  believe  It 
la  the  divine  will  that  man  do  Justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Ood.  We 
beUeve  there  Is  a  divine  stomp  on  personal 
Integrity,  morality,  and  responsibility,  upon 
respect,  compassion,  and  concern  for  all  fel- 
lowmen.  upon  Justice,  courage  and  freedom. 
We  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
search  for  proper  and  effective  implexnenta- 
tlon  of  these  with  dUTerences  of  opinion 
thereon,  but  regard  the  principles  as  im- 
mutable." 

We  know  that  there  are  many  In  the  world 
who  do  not  believe  In  Ood.  in  his  special 
concern  for  man,  in  man's  unique  nature,  or 
In  Ood's  purpose  and  will  for  man.** 

■There  are  many  who  claim  that  there 
are  no  eternal  unchanging  truths,  that  such 
truths  are  relative  and  changing  with  the 
time,  place,  and  people:  and  that  all  ques- 
tions remain  forever  open,  and  the  search 
for  truth  on  every  point  is  endless." 
Thus  spoke  Judge  McCall. 
And.  yet,  with  all  iheae  beliefs  of  ours 
about  God.  these  truths  as  we  have  today 
proclaimed.  I  am  persuaded  that  If  we  faU 
to  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  of  tbe  poet 
who  sang,  "Stand  Dp!  stand  up!  tor  Jesust" 
that  we  aa  a  nation  of  Christian  people  may 
cease  to  exist  and  the  nooee  of  oppression 
that  each  new  session  of  our  high  court  .  .  . 
of  each  session  of  our  Congress  ...  of  each 
newly-elected  President  of  our  country  .  .  . 
that  through  these  three  branches  of  oar 
Pederal  Government  our  country  vrtll  feel 
the  lash  of  the  beast  ss  spoken  of  by  John 
In  his  Revelations  .  .  .  and  that  our  clvlllza- 
tton  is  being  destroyed;  and  with  that  de- 
stTuctioa.  so  win  we  who  are  true  believers 
of  God  suffer  more  and  more  by  reason  of  a 
repressive  central  government  that  msy  very 
well  come  into  our  churches  with  restrictive 
meestires;  then  may  we  well  remember  that 
In  Fort  Worth,  Texas  on  the  2ard  day  of 
August.  1970,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  you 
to  be  of  strong  courage,  and — ^If  mtist  be — 
fight  the  good  fight  with  all  the  weapons  at 
om-  command  in  t>ebalf  of  our  beliefs  and 
truths:  to  be  a  strong  willed,  steady,  hairl- 
worklng,  hard-beaded  "responsible'  person; 
that  we  no  longer  be  timid  and  permit  a  few 
to  lead  the  majority  to  another  day  t>f  Baby- 
lon In  our  own  time,  for  If  we  continue  to 
permit  such  things  that  are  trampling  our 
God^lven  rights,  great  will  our  faU  be 
when  that  dreaded  Day  is  upon  us. 

However,  I  am  not  forgetful  that  U  has 
been  well  said  no  one  la  so  foolUh  to  prefer 
war  to  peace — peace  in  which  the  fathers 
bury  their  sons  Instead  of  sons  burying  their 
fathers;  and  yet  we  cannot  hide  ourselves  be- 
hind the  wall  of  uru-eallty  and  thus  feel  as 
the  fooUsh  people  of  Babylon  did  when  Cyrus 
the  C^eat  conquered  that  Great  City  in  639 
B.C.  Even  today,  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that 
such  a  great  city  ever  existed. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  this  city — this  im- 
mense place,  with  its  unbelievably  deep  and 
wide  moat  all  around.  Its  outer  walls  and 
inner  walls  tliat  hid  the  Babylonians,  their 
Gods,  their  festivals,  their  merry-making  and 
other  enterprises  from  a  world  of  reality  .  .  . 
a  city,  four  square  if  you  please.  14  miles  ta 
each  direction  and  a  moat  ruU  of  water  all 


Judge  Abner  McCslI,  President  of  Baylor     around   the  city.   The   construction   of  the 


tJniverslty.  states  clearly  my  views  and.  I 
h(^>e,  that  of  all  Baptlsu  and— Indeed— tbe 
creed  of  all  Christians  when  he  said  the  basic 
principles  of  Baylor  Dniveralty  are  old.  "We 
beUeve".  said  be,  "in  an  infinite,  eternal, 
omnipotent,  orrmlsdent  God  as  revealed  In 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ  through  Whom  we  are 
offered  salvaUon.  We  believe  In  a  personal 
God  who  created  man  uniquely  in  His  own 
Image.  Who  has  an  Inalienable  and  infinite 


moat  and  walls  was  as  follows: 

First,  they  removed  the  dirt  and  made  it 
Into  kiln  dried  bricks;  they  lined  the  walla 
of  the  pit  with  these  bricks,  forming  the 
moat.  The  bricks  of  the  walls  were  made 
from  these  self-same  bricks.  We  have  at  this 
day  In  the  museum  of  East  Berlin  some  of 
these  bricks  to  tell  us  of  their  t>eautlful 
colors,  well  preserved,  with  ornate  animal, 
human  and  other  designs,  to  make  probably 
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the  moet  besutlful  brick  wall  this  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  mortar  used  for  the  brick  was 
hot  asphalt  and  every  SOth  course  of  brick 
had  as  a.  binder  a  layer  of  woven  reeds. 

It  hftl  25  brau  gates  In  each  of  Us  four  14- 
mlle  loDg  wall*,  with  braao  lintels  and  brass 
side-poAts.  The  outer  wall  was  300  feet  high 
and  75  feet  thick.  Upon  the  top  of  the  wall 

were  apartments  for  the  people  to  live  in 

and  around  the  entire  wall  on  each  ilde, 
room  waa  left  between  for  chariots  with 
teams  of  4  horses  to  travel  and  turn  around. 
On  the  inside  of  the  city.  Just  beyond  this 
300  foot  high  wall  was  another  smaller  but 
not  Inferior  wall. 

They  diverted  the  water  from  the  Eu- 
phrates River  into  the  moat  and  through  the 
center  of  the  city  flowed  the  mightly  Eu- 
phrates River  Itself,  with  brass  gates  along 
the  river's  edge. 

The  city  had  provided  for  Itself  wUhln 
these  walls,  several  years  supply  of  fO€Xl  to 
wlthaiAnd  the  attack  ot  Cyrus  the  Great; 
thus,  secure,  they  gave  themselves  over  to 
revelry  and  giving  obeisance  to  their  Gods. 
The  task  that  confronted  Cyrus  to  get 
fccroas  this  moat  and  breach  che  walls  of 
Babylon  was  one  so  formidable  that  it  was 
almost  beyond  human  comprehension  with 
the  machines  available  at  that  time,  and  yet 
the  way  be  solved  it  was  simple  He  dug  ■ 
canal  around  the  moat  on  the  outside  of  the 
waUs  and  diverted  the  River  Eup.irates;  then 
no  longer  did  the  river  flow  deeply  through 
the  center  of  the  cicy.  but  was  now  about 
knee  deep.  And  the  soldiers  simply  waded  the 
water  and  came  in  by  this  unprotected  por- 
tion of  the  city.  The  people,  inside  with  their 
feelings  of  smugness  and  built-in  self-con- 
fidence that  they  had  constructed  the  ulti- 
mate In  self-defense,  failed  to  close  the  gates 
ax  the  ri  ver  's  edge .  so  the  Good  -Time 
Charllea,  with  their  Merry-Maklng  Janes. 
were  self-c«ntered  and  whooping  it  up  be- 
cause It  was  one  of  their  cviatoms  to  forever 
hold  fesUvals  and  have  a  good  time,  and  for- 
get about  the  realUtea  of  Ufe. 

So,  in  marched  the  Army  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  And  thla  Army  was  literally  inside 
the  center  of  the  city  before  the  people  and 
its  king  realized  what  was  really  going  on. 
And  so  the  fall  of  Babylon  was  accomplished 
and  great  was  the  fail  thereof! 

The  great  Babylon,  with  its  mighty  walls 
and  protective  moat,  had  succumbed  to  the 
«n«my  from  without  because  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  people  and  their  failure  to  face 
facU  as  they  were  from  within  and  from 
without. 

So,  today,  I  declare  to  you  that  <^ur  na- 
tion is  facing— as  John  foretold  in  Revela- 
tions— the  fall  of  our  Babylon,  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  thereof!  Por  today,  we  must 
and  should  face  any  and  all  enenUes  of  our 
way  of  Ufe;  for  when  we  arc  conquered — as 

indeed  we  must  be  unless  we  take  heed we 

must  not  pursue  life  aa  we  do  on  our  present 
road.  We  are  aU  hell-bent  upon  the  road, 
with  our  enemies  from  without,  aided  by 
many  in  high  places  of  our  government. 
And  yet.  there  are  many  voices  crying  out 
that  our  nation  Is  unwilling  to  face  the 
reaUtles  of  the  present  We  have  thus  become 
a  confused  people  with  the  endless  propa- 
ganda from  abroad  spread  by  their  chosen 
spokesmen  in  our  fair  land 

Ftor  we,  like  the  Babylonlana  of  old,  do  not 
wish  to  face  up  to  facts.  We  build  the  greatest 
wall  of  defense  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Weapons  of  war  never  dreamed  of  that  t  ould 
stop  tne  Armies  of  any  nation.  We  bury  these 
weapons  In  the  ocean  because  our  enemy 
prods  use  on  to  a  supposed  road  of  peace  They 
cry  peace  when  there  Is  no  peace  Our  govern- 
ing bodies,  both  local  as  well  a^  national,  at- 
tempt to  hide  from  us  the  certainties  and 
the  reaUtlu  of  thla  Ufe;  and  they  are  deliver- 
ing us.  I  declare  to  you.  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemiee  who  are  also  the  enemies  of  the 
God  we  serve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  we  are  Indeed  a  cfaoeen  generation  a 
peculiar  people;  that  ahoula  abew  forth  tbe 
pralsei  of  Blni  Who  hath  csUed  oa  out  of 
darkness  Into  HU  marveloua  light.  It  la  our 
duty   to  our   God  ...  to   ourselvei  to 

our  country  ...  to  be  a  ■reaponalble"  per- 
son and  do  .nometblng  about  It. 

Will  you.  a  amall  porUon  ot  this  "respon- 
Jtble"  people  Join  with  me  In  trying  to  make 
ouraelvea  be  lUw  unto  that  little  cloud  of 
old  from  which  came  rain  In  the  days  of 
Elijah  to  save  from  starvation  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  usk  the 


God  of  our  Fathers,  known  of  old 
Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle-Une 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

U)rd  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 

Leat  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard 

For  frantic  boost  and  foolish  word 

Thy  mercy  of  Thy  people.  Lord  I 

Be  with  us  yet 

I*st  we  forget— let  we  forget! 


MANS  INHtJMANmr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OS'   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks- 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadlsti- 
tally  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


THE  FATHERS  OP  THAT  YODTH 
CULTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MisBouat 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  BOLLDia.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUowlng 
is  a  provocative  article  by  Robert  L 
BarUey.  member  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  editorial-page  staS.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  October  19 
1970: 

{From  the  Wall  street  Journal.  Oct  19 

1870) 
The  FATHias  op  That  TotrrH  CntTTrai: 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 
Several   years   before  the   Scranton   Com- 
mission elaborated  Its  "new  youth  culture" 
or    anyone    was    wrltmg    books    about    the 
"counter  culture."  literary  critic  Lionel  TrU- 
llng    wai    already    analysing    the    emerging 
adversary  culture."  To  understand  the  tur- 
moil of  ihe  19eOs.  Its  important  to  know  that 
Mr.  TnlUng  wrote  not  of  college  kids  but 
of  adult  Intellectuals. 

The  point  Is  especially  pertinent  to  the 
Scranton  Commission's  conclusions:  That  a 
basic,  "perhaps  the  basic,"  cause  ot  campus 
unrest  has  been  the  emergence  of  "a  new 
youth  culture  that  deflnea  Itself  through  a 
passionate  attachment  to  principle  and  an 
opposition  to  the  larger  society."  This  la  a 
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sound  Insight,  though  ot  course  one  need  not 
sympathize  with  the  fawning  tone  toward 
this  subculture  that  crops  up  now  and  then 
m  the  report  and  almost  always  In  news 
stories  about  It.  In  tact,  the  fuU  teit  Is  on 
balance  an  amazingly  profound  document 
to  have  been  put  together  by  a  committee  let 
alone  a  Presidential  commission. 

Still,  to  analyze  the  oppositional  subcul- 
ture of  college  youths  without  reference  to 
the  oppositional  subculture  ot  adult  Intel- 
lectuals Is  to  overlook  the  obvious.  The  Scran- 
ton Commission  does  offer  some  useful  com- 
ments about  how  certain  parental  values  are 
transmitted  to  activist  youths  and  reinforced 
by  college  faculties,  and  on  the  posslblluv 
that  the  deepest  causes  of  unrest  are  yet  to 
be  found  In  social  and  economic  currents 
reaching  back  a  century  or  more.  Yet  It  would 
have  been  able  to  uncover  a  great  deal  more 
or  the  genesis  ot  campus  disorder,  and  to 
Illuminate  tar  more  of  what  disorder  tells  ua 
about  the  more  general  condition  ot  our  time 
It  It  had  spent  some  time  speclflcally  on  In- 
tellectuals, their  alienation  and  their  sutus 
The  unrest,  after  all,  la  foimd  at  univer- 
sities, which  are.  after  ail.  citadels  of  Intel- 
lectual  endeavor.  Most  writers  on  Intellec- 
tuals offer  deflnltlons  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily include  any  college  professor;  they 
stress  neither  pure  Intelligence  nor  mastery 
of  a  given  discipline,  but  rather  a  creative 
and  speculative  bent  ot  mind.  The  purest 
intellectual  probably  la  the  creative  artist 
who  la  usually  more  comfortable  outside  the 
university.  But  Intellectuals  do  set  the  tone 
of  a  university,  and  especially  on  those  cam- 
puses where  disruption  came  earliest  and 
strongest.  The  type  ot  student  from  which 
the  disruptions  come  U  under  the  tutelage 
ot  Intellectuals:  Indeed  It  seems  tor  all  their 
evident  antl-ratlonalism  some  radicals  begin 
their  trek  by  striving  to  become  Intellectuals 

INTTLtlCIOAta    AND    AUIHATIOH 

Like  businessmen  or  bureaucrats  or  what- 
ever. Intellectuals  have  their  own  peculiari- 
ties. As  In  other  groups,  the  general  tenden- 
cies are  often  marked  by  conspicuous  excep- 
tions, and  bitter  Internal  quarrels  abound 
Yet  there  are  the  predominant  attributes  of 
a  speclflc  class,  with  Its  own  interest  Its  own 
social  agenda.  Its  own  traditions.  Its  own 
Inner  needs.  Among  the  moat  pronounced 
historical  results  of  Western  Intellectual 
tradltlona  and  Intellectual  Impulses  has  been 
a  sense  of  alienation— from  society,  some- 
times from  lite,  and  moat  particularly  from 
a  nation's  power  holders. 

One  of  the  leading  writers  on  Intellectuals 
as  a  class.  Edward  Shlls  ot  Cambridge  and 
the  Dnlverslty  ot  Chicago,  writes  that  "sny 
effort  to  understand  the  tradition  ot  the  In- 
tellectuals and  their  relauons  with  the  au- 
thorities" must  recognize  that  the  vocation 
of  Intellectuals  Is  "striving  for  contact  with 
the  ultimately  Important."  Prom  thla  the 
Incellectual  draws  "the  self-regard  which 
comes  from  preoccupation  and  contact  with 
the  most  vital  tacts  of  human  and  cosmic 
exlatence.  and  the  ImpUed  attitude  of  dero- 
gation toward  those  who  act  In  more  mun- 
daue  or  more  routine  capacities." 

In  many  types  of  Intellectual  endeavor 
alienation  la  almost  inherent.  Writing  of  the 
thrust  ot  literature  over  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  Mrs.  Trilling  remarks  that  a  his- 
torian ■win  take  virtually  for  granted  the 
adversary  Intention,  the  actually  subversive 
intention."  Literature  has  had  the  "clear 
purpose  ot  detaching  the  reader  from  the 
habits  ot  thought  and  feeling  that  the  larger 
culture  Imposes,  of  giving  him  a  ground  and 
a  vantage  point  trom  which  to  Judge  and 
condemn,  and  perhaps  revise  the  culture 
that  produced  him." 

The  tradition  of  alienation  has  been  espe- 
cially strong  among  American  Intellectuals 
for  tew  societies  have  historically  accorded 
them  less  power  or  status.  Their  estate  la 
traced  In  Richard  Hotatadter's  PuUtzer-prlae 
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winning  "Anti-Int«11eetualism  In  American 
Life."  Intellectuals  led  society  in  Puritan 
New  England  and  in  founding  the  Republic, 
but  were  almost  entirely  divorced  trom  pow- 
er and  often  scorned  from  the  collapse  of 
the  Federalist  Party  until  tbe  onset  of  tbe 
New  Deal. 

"Being  used  to  rejection,  and  having  over 
the  years  forged  a  strong  traditional  response 
to  society  based  upon  the  expectation  that 
rejection  would  continue,  many  of  them  have 
come  to  feel  that  alienation  Is  tbe  only  ap- 
propriate and  honorable  stance  for  them  to 
take,"  Mr.  Hotstadter  observed. 

A    GAnf    Ut    STATtrS 

Starting  on  a  national  scale  with  the 
New  Deal,  and  vastly  accelerated  by  the  sur- 
prise ot  Sputnik,  the  intellectual  started  to 
gain  status  and  even  power  In  America.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  expertise  needed 
in  modern  times  Is  often  found  only  among 
Intellectuals.  By  1963.  when  Mr.  Hofstadter'a 
book  was  finished.  Intellectuals  basked  In 
a  quite  unaccustomed  glow,  represented 
among  officials  ot  tbe  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion and  celebrated  at  White  Hour.e  soirees. 
In  a  concluding  chapter  that  now  seems 
eerily  prophetic,  though,  Mr.  Hotstadter  wrote 
that  "this  acceptance  sits  awkwardly  on 
their  shoulders."  Most  accepted  society,  but 
only  uneasily.  The  tradition  of  alienation 
was  so  strong  that,  especially  for  the  young 
Intellectuals,  to  Join  society  was  to  sell  out, 
to  cease  to  be  an  Intellectual.  Even  if  society 
wants  to  embrace  Intellectuals,  they  must  dc 
something — anything — to  maintain  their  de- 
tachment and  alienation. 

This.  Mr.  Hotstadter  wrote,  "leads  to  a 
kind  of  desperation,  which  may  In  Itself  com- 
mand sympathy  but  which  ends  only  In  tbe 
search  for  a  'position'  or  pose.  Dissenting  In- 
tellectuals often  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
morally  on  trial  tor  being  Intellectuals,  and 
their  moral  responsibility  Is  then  Interpreted 
as  responsibility  primarily  to  repudiation  and 
destruction:  so  that  the  measure  of  Intellec- 
tual merit  Is  felt  to  lie  not  In  Imagination  or 
precision,  but  In  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  negativlam.  The  responsibility  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Is  not  seen.  In  the  first  Instance,  as  a 
responsibility  to  be  enlightening  about  soci- 
ety but  rather  to  make  an  assertion  agaltist 
it — on  the  aasumptlon  that  almost  any  such 
aasertlon  will  presumably  be  enlightening. 
and  that  In  any  case  It  re-establishes  the 
writer's  probity  and  courage." 

The  embers  Professor  Hotstadter  so 
shrewdly  discerned  even  at  the  height  of 
Cameiot  leaped  to  raging  blaze  as  the  nation 
plunged  into  the  griefs  we  now  know  as  the 
'60s:  The  assassinations,  the  war.  the  riots  In 
Blum  and  campus.  In  this  atmosphere  the 
strident  New  York  Review  of  Books,  given  to 
stunts  like  adorning  lis  cover  with  directions 
for  Molotov  cocktails,  quickly  sttrpassed  mora 
sedate  magazines  as  the  most  prestigious 
organ  of  the  Intellectual  community. 

There  and  elsewhere  the  troubles  ot  Ihe 
nation  were  articulated  In  terms  of  the  Intel- 
lectuala'  Inner  need  to  make  a  case  against 
society.  The  war's  brutalities  became  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  America,  a  caae  of  "Impe- 
rialism." Despite  the  historically  impressive 
gains  with  clvU  rights,  we  were  told  this  soci- 
ety was  Irredeemably  "racist."  Attempts  to 
prevent  arson  and  pillage  became  evidence  of 
"political  repression."  And  while  not  every 
Intellectual  agreed  with  thoee  tormulaUons 
those  wlw  did  not  were  largely  silent. 
waa'a  knd  would  hki.p 

"Radicalism  Is  Irresistibly  chic,"  Mr.  Hof- 
stadter  told  a  Newsweek  Interviewer  by  mld- 
1970-  "I  don't  suppose  there  was  any  age  in 
which  you  had  such  a  mass  consensus  ot  In- 
tellectuals on  their  own  alienation  as  you 
have  In  this  period."  He  added  that  while  an 
end  to  the  war  would  help,  the  younger  Intel- 
lectuals probably  would  not  change  their 
minds  untu  they  were  "surprised  In  some 
tremendons  way,"  as  the  1980's  Intellectuals 
who  eipnaMd  tlwli  alienation  through  Com- 
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munlst    flirtations    were    surprised    by    th« 
Nazi-Soviet  pact. 

There  is  also  the  matter,  as  Mr.  TrllUng 
has  observed,  that  as  an  adversary  ctiltun 
develops  It  itself  spawns  the  same  social  con> 
trols  found  in  any  other  culture;  "It  generateB 
Its  own  assiunptlons  and  preconceptions,  and 
contrives  Its  own  sanctions  to  protect  them." 
These  sanctions  are  mainly  matters  of  peer 
group  pressure,  but  at  times  they  become 
more  blunt:  You  do  not  allow  W.  W.  Rostow 
to  return  to  his  previous  poet  at  MIT.  but  you 
do  take  up  a  collection  to  pay  Angela  Davis' 
salary  when  she  is  fired  at  OCLA. 

The  evolution  of  an  adversary  culture,  sig- 
nificantly, did  not  slow  the  status  gains  of  in- 
tellectuals during  tbe  lB60e,  at  least  as  meas- 
ured by  surface  Indicators.  The  decade 
opened  with  the  complaint  that  college  pro- 
fessors were  paid  "lees  than  truck  drivers." 
As  It  closed,  a  survey  published  by  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  found  the 
typical  full  professor  was  paid  919.269.  not  at 
a  few  prestige  universities  but  at  1.148  insti- 
tutions. 

President  Johnson  felt  tbe  need  for  a  spC'- 
clal  White  House  aide  In  charge  of  relations 
with  the  Intellectuals,  certainly  a  singular 
distinction  for  a  social  group.  His  failure  to 
win  their  approval  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
special  falling  of  this  Administration;  whole 
books  have  been  written  about  It. 

The  mw^l  authority  of  the  Intellectual 
community  reached  a  new  peak  during  the 
decade,  especlalljr  among  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  persons  exposed  to  a  college  edu- 
cation. The  Scranton  Commission  remarks, 
"Since  science  and  critical  method  are  en- 
shrined In  the  university,  it  occupies  a  place 
in  the  public  Imagination  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  tbe  church  In  an  earlier  day." 
Especially  in  a  society  permeated  by  in- 
stant national  communication,  this  authority 
is  real  power.  The  authority  and  status  of  in- 
teUectuals  have  spread  their  views  far  beyond 
a  small  avant-garde  to  a  wide  class  of  camp 
followers.  Writing  in  the  current  Public  In- 
terest, sociologist  Daniel  Bell  otwerves.  "The 
protagonLsts  of  the  adversary  culture,  despite 
their  sincere  and  avowed  subversive  inten- 
tions, do  substantially  Influence.  If  not  domi- 
nate, the  cultural  establishments  today — the 
publishing  houses,  museums,  galleries;  the 
major  news,  picture  and  cultural  weekUea 
and  monthlies;  the  theater,  film,  and  th« 
universities." 

"The  InWlllgentsia  has  been  transformed 
from  a  tiny  group  of  marginal  status  to  a 
fast -growing.  Increasingly  organized  mass 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  functioning  of  the 
system,"  writes  another  sociologist,  Richard 
Flacks,  in  Trans-action.  The  growth  of  this 
"antibourgeole"  class  to  critical  size,  be 
argues.  Is  the  fundamental  cause  of  revolu- 
tionary unrest  on  campus.  He  reporu  that 
when  he  and  his  colleagues  "looked  into  the 
social  background  of  New  Left  studenu,  we 
found  that  our  group  of  activists  was  distinct 
from  other  college  students  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  aspired  to  be  part  ot  the  intelli- 
gentsia." 

Mr.  Flacks  la  not  a  right-wing  an tl -intellec- 
tual but  a  founder  of  the  Students  for  aDem- 
ocratlc  Society.  He  celebrates  the  revolution- 
ary culture  rather  than  attacks  it,  but  other 
than  that  his  view  of  Its  tendencies  and  ori- 
gins U  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of 
Splro  Agnew.  The  counter-culture  Is  not  a 
youth  culture  but  an  intellectual  culture. 

Spreading  recognition  of  this  could  cause  a 
new  wave  of  mindless  an  tl -intellectual  Ism.  of 
course,  and  some  careful  distinctions  need  to 
be  drawn.  American  aoclety  does  need  to 
grant  its  intellectuals  a  proper  esteem.  It's 
obviously  wrong  to  condemn  every  Intellec- 
tual for  the  sins  of  some.  In  the  past  few 
months.  Indeed,  certain  well-placed  intellec- 
tuals have  shown  new  vigor  and  confidence  In 
debunking  radicalism,  and  in  time  this  trend 
could  conceivably  spread  to  college  kids  and 
even  Journalists.  Also,  the  problems  at  hand, 
tfaow  of  beliefs  and  symbola  that  hold  a  so- 
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olety  together,  are  profoundly  intellectual 
problems.  If  Intellectuals  did  much  to  cause 
them,  it's  also  up  to  intellectuals  of  one  sort 
or  another  to  repair  them.  Until  tbe  proper 
Intellectual  foundation  U  laid.  It's  futile  to 
implore  a  political  leader  to  bring  us  together. 

UOKAL   IXADEaSBIP 

Still.  If  our  crisis  consists  of  an  adversary 
culture  leading  its  youthful  aspirants  if  not 
to  violence  at  least  pell-mell  to  the  brink  ol 
It.  then  what  does  it  mean  to  call  for  "moral 
leadership"  from  the  President?  Presumably 
the  Scranton  Commission  means  he  should 
endorse  the  Eocial  and  cultursJ.  prescriptions 
of  the  Intellectual  class.  But  another  view  ot 
moral  Icader^ihlp  might  be  rejecting  those 
prescriptions  when  they  clash  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  feelings,  showing  that  the  moral 
authority  of  intellectuals  is  not  after  all  be- 
yond question. 

This  Is  what  the  Administration  Is  In  fact 
doing  through  Spiio  Agnew  and  "the  social 
Issue."  Not  without  some  success.  It  Is  trying 
to  halt  the  status  gains  of  Intellectuals,  to  di- 
lute the  moral  authority  of  the  prevailing 
elite.  Splro  Agnew  attacks  "the  foolish  fads  of 
phoney  intellectuals-  in  precisely  the  same 
spirit  that  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  attacked 
"the  Ifthmaelfi  and  the  Insulls." 

Inaull  (singular)  was  acquitted,  but  the 
InsuUs  (plural)  found  that  FDR  suceeded  in 
hla  attempt  to  undermine  their  formerly 
unquestioned  authority.  As  it  pondered  It* 
experience,  the  nation  concluded  that  it  had 
Invested  too  much  trust  in  the  moral  author- 
ity of  the  business  elite,  that  It  bad  forgot- 
ten that  elite  had  its  own  axes  to  grind. 

What  then  will  the  nation  conclude  as  it 
ponders  its  experience  during  the  19643e?  In 
that  decade  American  society  invested  an  un- 
precedented sutus  and  authority  in  a  class 
by  tradition  and  instinct  alienated  from 
American  society.  Revolt  broke  out  among 
the  youths  In  closest  contact  with  the  same 
class,  most  sensitive  to  its  new  status  and 
most  likely  to  aspire  to  Joining  it.  Will  we 
really  conclude  that  this  "new  youth  cul- 
ture" arose  by  spontaneous  generation  from 
youthful  idealism,  or  will  we  conclude  that 
two  and  two  make  four?  Might  we  even  con- 
clude that  there  are  dangers  in  trusUng  too 
much  the  moral  authority  of  an  intellectual 
^te,  that  It  too  has  its  own  axes  to  grind? 


PRODUCTION  ROOT  OP  INFXATION 

CURE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   UXIMOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
economists  debate  the  Impact  of  the 
General  Motors'  contract  settlement  and 
we  In  Congress  face  the  issue  of  tariff 
legislation  later  this  week,  an  editorial 
in  the  Sunday,  November  8  San  Diego 
Union,  is  pertinent  to  both  these  points. 
The  editorial  also  makes  the  proper 
point  that  many  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  cannot  be  auto- 
matically solved  by  Washington  but  by 
tlie  natural  woiiclng  of  our  economic 
structure : 

fProm  tbe  San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  8.  1970] 
PBorecnvx  Takxff  No  Solution  :  Phoduction 
Root  op  Iittlation  Cuas 
Few  national  problems  have  had  more  In- 
tensive application  ot  rhetoric  than  did  the 
subject  of  Inflation  during  the  last  election 
campaign. 

As  Is  usual  In  the  heat  of  campaign,  there 
was  little  more  than  surface  treatment  of 
the  issue  although  the  speakers  may  have 
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been  sincere  and  their  arfuni«nt«  nofty  bave 
been  touched  with  the  truth. 

Certainly  it  li  true  that  tb«  Inflation  la 
due  la  pan  to  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation 
spent  160  bUlloD  more  than  our  national  la- 
comc  during  the  decade  of  the  1960e. 

It  la  equally  true  that  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  curb  spending  to  suy  within  our 
income  at  the  present  time  contributes 
heavily  to  the  continuing  upward  economic 
spiral. 

Similarly,  the  uneaxy  economy  and  unac- 
ceptable nnemployment  are  due  In  part  to 
the  (act  that  defense  reduction*  have 
eliminated  more  than  300.000  Jobs,  and  that 
the  Oener&l  Motors  strike  la  costing  the  na- 
tion an  estimated  490  million  a  day  in  lost 
business.  The  multiplier  effect  ol  both  of 
these  Is  enormous. 

Not  enough  has  been  said,  however,  about 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment that  la  within  the  scope  of  each 
of  us  Individually  to  correct  to  some  extent. 
The  key  is  In  the  word  "productivity." 
Productivity  Is  the  factor  that  has  made 
the  working  man  of  the  United  States  of 
America  unique  In  the  world.  His  ability  to 
use  the  tools  of  a  sophutlcated  technology  to 
out-produce  all  other  artisans  has  made 
American  goods  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets, even  In  economically  backward  nations, 
Productivity  of  the  American  worker  also 
haa  made  the  price  of  the  things  that  he 
bought  for  his  own  needs  and  pleasures  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  his  own  pay- 
check. 

Finally.  It  la  his  productivity  that  has  given 
the  American  worker  the  highest  income  Xn 
the  world  and  the  highest  standard  of  living. 
Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  have  lost  tight 
of  the  importance  of  productivity  In  the 
scheme  of  things.  More  and  more  the  wage 
settlements  reached  In  major  industries  have 
no  relationship  to  increased  output,  but  are 
merely  designed  to  pay  for  the  higher  prices 
of  things.  The  higher  prices,  m  turn,  are 
created  by  the  decreasing  output  of  the  In- 
dividual artisan. 

Nowhere  la  the  result  more  visible  than  in 
the  Increasing  clamor  In  Washington  for 
tariff  or  quota  protection  from  the  eCfort  of 
the  working  man  abroad.  Today  the  protec- 
tion Is  demanded  for  shoe  and  textile  Indus- 
tries. Tomorrow  It  could  be  sophisticated 
electronics  devices,  computers,  aircraft  and 
even  agricultural  commodities. 

This  U  why  it  is  fuUle  to  turn  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  long  run  to  solve  inflation.  When 
all  Is  said  and  done,  the  final  answer  to  in- 
flation In  a  free  enterprise  economy  lies  in 
the  natural  wage  and  price  controls  created 
by  a  production -conscious  society. 


WHAT  THE  PtJBUC  DOES  NOT  KNOW 
COULD  KILL  SOMEBODY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op    MICHICAK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  n,  1370 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
CoNCgEssiowAL  RicoRD  an  excellent  edi- 
torial enUtled  "What  the  Public  Does  Not 
Know  Could  Kill  Somebody"  appearing 
in  volume  35,  No.  19.  dated  October  1 
1970.  of  that  publication. 

Hopefully,  widespread  awareness  of  the 
contents  of  this  article  vW  bring  about 
some  desirable  rethinking  on  the  part  at 
the  administration  on  handling  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  practices. 
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The  edltoilftl  foUows: 
What  thx  Pubuc  Dossm^  Kkow  Cottld  Kill 

SOBCEBOOr 

The  polluters-  most  important  product  Is 
public  Ignorance.  And  oT«r  th«  yeara  cor- 
porate pollut«rs  have  successfully  fought 
every  attempt  to  find  out  what  they  are 
dumping  Into  the  public's  air  and  water. 

Their  tactics  have  ranged  from  putting 
pressure  on  the  government  through  the  in- 
famoits  business  "advisory"  committees  up 
to  and  including  flatly  refusing  to  come 
clean  even  when  they  know  their  noxious 
emissions  pose  a  threat  to  public  health. 

The  House  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  has  probably  been 
the  most  consistent  of  the  mmny  official  ef- 
foru  to  make  Industrial  polluters  reveal  the 
content  of  their  effluents.  For  almost  seven 
yeara  the  Subcommittee  baa  pushed  for  co- 
operaUon  between  Industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment.  And  for  almost  seven  years 
the  poUuters  and  their  captives  In  the  "reg- 
ulatory agencies  have  refused. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  plant,  Industry 
uses  an  estimated  17  triilic«i  gallons  of  water 
a  year  but  treau  less  than  &  trillion. 

In  1864,  1967  and  1968,  however  half- 
heartedly, the  Interior  Department  appar- 
ently did  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  ap- 
prove an  Inventory  of  industrial  waste  dis- 
charges, but  the  BOB  (now  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget)  refused  approval.  In 
1960  Interior  made  noise  about  an  Inventory, 
but  didn't  even  produce  an  echo. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss  of 
Wisconsin  finally  tired  of  the  obvious  stalling 
by  the  ExecuUve  agencies  and  called  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  on  September  17  to  get  the 
responsible  government  officials  on  the  block. 
During  the  hearing  Reuss  charged  BOB 
withheld  approval  of  the  inventory  In  the 
part  because  many  industries  oppoeed  it.  He 
cited  the  Bureau's  refusal  in  1968  after  the 
Inventory  waa  opposed  by  the  Advisory 
CotmcU  of  Federal  Reports,  an  organization 
organized  and  floanced  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  other  national  bualness  lobbys. 
Reuss  nominated  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et as  "My  candidate  for  the  environmental 
booble  prize  of  the  environmental  decade." 
PWQA  Commissioner  David  Domlnick  teo- 
tl&ed  that  the  need  for  full  industrliU  waste 
data  pervades  every  major  aspect  of  Federal 
and  State  efforts  to  prevent,  control  and 
abate  water  pollution.  Which  la  exactly  why 
so  many  people  have  fought  so  hard  for  an 
effluent  Inventory.  And  that's  exactly  why 
the  polluters  have  resisted  so  fiercely:  If 
you  don't  even  know  what  they're  dumping 
you  can  hardly  make  them  clean  It  up. 

In  the  finest  tradition  of  political  "coin- 
cidences," OMB  spokesman  Robert  P.  Krueger 
told  the  Subcommittee  that  only  two  days 
before  the  hearing  OMB  had  "Informally  ap- 
proved'* an  Interior  Department  Industrial 
waste  Inventory. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  Interior  will  mall 
Industries  a  questionnaire  asking  them  to 
disclose  the  quantity  and  kind  of  goodies 
they  unload  on  the  environmeat.  Con^liance 
with  the  request  wlU  be  entirely  voluntary 
of  course. 

If  a  company  docs  decide  to  cooperate,  any 
Information  that  would  disclose  trade  secrets 
win  be  kept  confidential.  But  Congressman 
Reuss  demanded  and  received  an  Interior 
commitment  that  the  names  of  all  com- 
panies, especially  those  who  do  not  cooperate, 
and  the  nature  of  their  dlscbargea  will  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  affected  party  the 
public. 

Interior  is  sure  to  get  good  cooperation 
from  responsible  corporations  that  have  done 
their  best  to  minimize  pollution  and  have 
viable  programs  underway  to  further  reduce 
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enalsalons.  Far  from  anything  to  hide,  these 
companies  have  something  to  be  proud  of 
these  days. 

But  the  chronic  polluters  who  consistently 
abuse  the  public's  health  and  the  environ- 
ment for  relatively  UtUe  extra  profit  aren't 
about  to  cooperate  voluntarily  or  truthfully 
with  anyone.  Secrecy  is  their  only  protection 
from  public  outrage. 

Even  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
spokesman  Robert  F.  Kruger  acknowledged 
"I  would  have  personally  very  grave  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  success  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach In  obtaining  forthright,  honest,  com- 
plete reporting  in  response  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire." 

Ralph  Nader  bluntly  challenged  a  pol- 
luter's right  to  any  kind  of  anonymity  "i 
fall  to  see  why  the  Intrusion  into  the  en- 
vironment of  the  citizen  of  lethal  toxic  con- 
taminating ingredients  that  go  Into  the  water 
and  underground  and  aeeplng  Into  the  water 
that  way  should  bo  given  any  protection 
whateoever  as  private  property.  I  fall  to  see 
why  any  of  those  contaminants  should  have 
a  legal  protection  that  contraband  doesn't 
have.  If  anything,  they  should  have  le&s  legal 
protection  than  contraband  because  contra- 
band doesn't  km  people.  It  doe«nt  give  them 
diseases.  It  doeant  poison  their  drinking 
water.  And  it  doeant  contaminate  food 
products." 

The  nation  has  long  had  a  more  direct 
*venue  for  identifying  the  incredible  variety 
Of  substances  dumped  into  the  public's  wa- 
ters. A  U,S.  Army  Corps  of  Knglneera  spokes- 
man told  the  SubcommUtee  that  the  1899 
Refuse  Act  requires  polluters  of  navigable 
waterways  to  obtain  a  permit  which  requires 
Identifying  the  nature  of  their  dischargee 
'Fumiahing  information  on  effluenU  Is  not 
going  to  be  voluntary  and  Is  going  to  be  re- 
quired. We  cannot  compel  someone  to  fur- 
nish Information  about  the  quality  of  their 
effluent,  but  we  are  in  a  poalUon  to  say  that 
unless  you  do  so  we  wUI  not  consider  your 
application  for  a  permit." 

Through  no  fault  of  the  Oorpa,  however, 
the  JusUce  Department  is  trying  its  best 
to  forget  that  particular  law  exists,  forcing 
private  citinena  with  limited  or  nonexistent 
resources  to  file  their  own  auits. 

The  real  kicker,  however.  Is  that  the  Corps' 
Incredibly  belated  enforcement  of  the  1899 
Act  is  hamstrung  by  lack  of  personnel.  It 
currently  has  only  110  people  working  on 
permits.  In  the  heavUy  industrialized  De- 
troit area,  for  example,  two  men  attempt  to 
monitor  3000  miles  of  shoreline.  The  Corps 
has  requested  M  million  for  personnel  to 
work  In  the  environmental  field,  but  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  hasn't  ap- 
proved the  request.  And  quite  frankly.  It 
probably  won't. 

The  OMB  has  consistently  thwarted  at- 
tempts at  Identifying  the  nature  of  Indus- 
trial discharges.  Interior's  voluntary  ques- 
tionnaire win  do  nttle  to  rock  the  boat  so 
approval  was  painless.  In  this  context.  It's 
highly  unlikely  OMB  would  give  the  Corps 
money  to  enforce  a  mandatory  disclosure  of 
pollution  Ingredients. 

So  as  a  practical  matter,  for  all  Its  obvious 
limitations.  Interior's  voluntary  Industrial 
waste  discharge  Inventory  Is  the  best  game  In 
town.  It  waa  either  a  voluntary  Inventory  or 
no  Inventory  at  all.  Congressman  Reuss"  Sub- 
committee and  other  citizen  advocates  in- 
tend. If  necessary,  to  pry  the  names  of  non- 
cooperaUng  industries  out  of  Interior.  And 
through  It's  highly  unlikely,  except  In  the 
ease  of  imminent  health  haeards  like  mer- 
cury. Interior  may  be  able  to  use  any  true 
Information  that's  provided  as  a  lever  to  en- 
courage voluntary  cleanup. 

The  Inventory  has  a  much  more  practical 
value,  however.  A  legitimate,  official  attempt 
at   voluntary   compliance   is   an   aba(dutely 
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necessary  prerequisite  to  official,  enforced 
compliance.  And  the  latter  Is  as  Inevitable 
as  Che  public's  demand  for  It. 


INVESTIGATING  THE  GREEK 
PRISONS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALirOBNU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  Inordinate  amount  of  crltlcUm 
by  our  m&ss  media  of  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece.  It  Is  along  the  lines 
of  an  historical  pattern.  Any  government 
which  Is  staunchly  an ti- Communist  im- 
mediately becomes  suspect  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes  against  humanity. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  allowed  Itself  to 
be  misled  by  the  deluge  of  villification  and 
invective  which  has  poured  forth  from 
cei-tain  segments  of  our  mass  media 
aimed  at  creating  dissension  between  the 
United  States  and  our  long-time  ally. 
Greece.  The  recent  lifting  of  the  partial 
arms  embargo  which  had  been  mis- 
takenly establLshed  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  an  action  clearly  in  line 
with  our  own  national  interests  and  is  to 
be  applauded. 

To  help  clear  the  air  in  connection 
with  the  internal  situation  in  Greece,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  articles  by  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Haas.  Mr.  Haas  took  it  upon  himself 
to  travel  to  Greece  and  form  hia  own 
opinion  of  the  situaUon  there.  His  find- 
ings differ  radically  from  the  run-of-the- 
mill,  unthinxlng,  parrot-like  condemna- 
tions of  this  gallant  ally.  The  first  article 
appeared  In  the  review  of  the  News  and 
the  second  in  American  Opinion 
magazine. 
The  arUcles  follow: 

INVBSTIGATIKO    THK    GSCEX    PSISONB 

(By  Thomas  J.  Haas) 

As  AUtalla's  FUght  424  touched  down  at 
Athens  airport  I  was  already  making  mental 
notes.  Athens — the  Cradle  of  the  West,  the 
birthplace  of  formal  drama  and  philosophy. 
the  Acropolis.  Pericles,  St.  Paul  .  .  .  and.  yes. 
the  Athens  of  the  Colonels.  What  would  It 
be  like?  I  didn't  believe  the  "Liberal"  at- 
tacks on  the  new  regime — but  surely  the 
New  York  Times  isn't  always  wrong?  Well, 
I  would  soon  know. 

The  new  terminal  buUdIng  gave  an  imme- 
diate impression  of  order  and  efficiency.  The 
man  at  the  passport  control  station  was  far 
more  pleasant,  and  the  procedure  much 
quicker,  than  it  had  been  in  Paris  or  Rome. 

I  expected  a  thorough  search.  Instead.  I 
got  a  smile  and  was  waved  on  through.  As 
the  taxi  sped  to  the  center  of  the  city  I  no- 
ticed that  my  driver  was  listening  to  a  speech 
over  his  mdlo.  I  tried  to  catch  a  word  or  two, 
but  to  no  avau.  Then,  as  we  passed  the 
beautifully  lighted  ruins  of  an  ancient  tem- 
ple, the  cabby  looked  back  with  a  proud 
smile,  pointed  to  the  radio,  and  said:  "Papa- 
dopouloa!"  I  looked  out  with  delight  at  the 
Greek  past;  my  driver  was  listening,  with 
eqii.il  pleasure,  to  what  he  obviously  consid- 
ered the  Greek  future. 

The  mood  of  that  first  hour  was  borne  out 
by  everything  I  saw  during  the  week  I  was 
In  Greece.  Here  was  an  orderly,  clean,  peaceful 
country:    here   a  pleasant,   friendly,   happy 
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people,  proud  of  their  heritage  and  of  their 
Oovermnent.  The  only  brute  vldousness  I 
experienced  occurred  when  an  obviously 
Communist  dog  bit  me  In  the  Plaka  district. 
which  Is  slightly  below  the  Acropolis. 

Today  there  are  two  Greek  nations:  the 
real  Greece  and  the  Greece  of  the  New  York 
rimes.  Look,  and  other  purveyors  of  leftist 
fairy  tales.  The  lies  about  the  anti-Com- 
munist Qovemment  of  Premier  George 
Papsdopouios  have  been  so  vicious,  so  con- 
stant, and  so  completely  universal  that  It 
is  almost  Impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not 
recently  been  In  Greece  to  appraise  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country.  There  have  been 
a  few  articles  exposing  the  hundreds  of  lies 
about  the  regime,  but  even  these  missed  the 
point  that  the  situation  in  Greece  Is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  one  reported  in  our 
mass  media,  where  white  has  been  depicted 
as  black;  good  as  bad;  truth  as  error, 

American  Journalists  have  not  been  sat- 
isfied with  damning  Greece  for  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  antl-Cotnmunlsm.  No,  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  these  peo- 
ple, who  were  once  so  admirable  under  a 
Leftist  regime,  have  turned  Into  blood- 
thirsty monsters  under  the  evil  Influence  of 
the  anti -Communist  Colonels.  We  have  been 
told  that  naive  actresses,  tlmld  song  writers, 
and  even  a  virtuous  Playboy  Butuiy,  have 
been  scooped  oil  the  streets  of  Athens  and 
thrown  into  dungeons  to  be  tortured  hour  on 
end  by  sadistic  guards.  When  I  asked  an  of- 
ficial at  the  Press  Division  why  the  Greek 
Government  has  not  done  more  to  expose 
this  nonsense,  she  replied:  "How?  Can  peo- 
ple really  believe  this?  And  if  they  are  so 
gullible,  what  can  we  say  that  will  con- 
vince them  otherwise?"  I  was  not  especlany 
impressed  by  that  reply  until  I  had  seen  one 
of  the  dreaded  Greek  prisons  for  myself. 

When  your  oorrespondent  asked  permis- 
sion to  visit  a  prison  to  see  what  was  really 
going  on,  the  Government  Immediately 
agreed  to  my  request.  I  was  surprised  to  be 
told  that  I  could  visit  any  prison  of  my 
choice  in  all  Greece.  I  chose  Korydallos  Peni- 
tentiary, where  most  of  the  Inmates  are  "po- 
litical prisoners" — Communinst  terrorists  and 
murderers.  If  there  were  torture  chambers 
to  be  found,  this  was  the  place  to  find  them. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  while  the 
mam  buildings  at  Korydallos  have  been  in 
use  for  some  years  the  prison  complex  has 
recently  undergone  extensive  remodeling. 
Much  of  It  Is  new.  As  we  arrived  {I  was  ac- 
companied by  a  reliable  interpreter),  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  prisoners  were  wait- 
ing at  the  gate  with  bundles.  They  told  me 
that  anything  within  reason  may  be  given  to 
the  prisoners. 

The  assembled  visitors  were  not.  of  course. 
In  a  festive  mood.  Neither  were  they  dis- 
traught. They  resembled  those  one  might 
expect  to  see  waiting  for  visiting  hours  to 
begin  at  a  hoepltal.  These  were  not  the 
faces  of  people  waiting  to  see  loved  ones  put 
on  display  after  hours  of  torture  In  a  dun- 
geon. 

I  waa  given  a  complete  tour  of  the  peni- 
tentiary by  it«  warden,  a  career  man  with 
twenty-seven  years  of  service  behind  him. 
His  comments  were  void  of  political  over- 
tones. Here  was  a  professional  penologist. 
proud  to  show  the  Institution  under  his 
charge  to  a  Tislting  American. 

One  Is  at  once  struck  by  the  InformaUty  of 
the  prison.  A  number  of  Inmates.  In  civilian 
clothes,  were  walking  casually  about  the 
brightly  nghted.  spotlessly  clean  corridors. 
Except  for  those  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment, the  Inmates  are  free  to  wear  whatever 
they  wish.  The  Greek  Government  says  it 
believes  that  prison  uniforms  degrade  the 
Individual  and  thwart  rehabilitation. 

Our  first  stop  was  a  cell  block.  The  cells 
were  only  a  little  smaller  than  my  deluxe 
hotel  room  in  Athens— about  the  size  of  a 
room  In  a  moderately  priced  American  hotel. 
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They  each  oonuined  a  bed  (which  I  found 
to  be  reasonably  comfortable  by  American 
standards),  a  table  and  chair,  shelving  for 
personal  belongings,  and  a  sink  and  toUettc 
facilities.  Each  had  a  large  window  overlook- 
ing the  courtyard  or.  depending  on  the  side 
of  the  ceU  block,  the  AtherUan  mountalns- 
(Either  way.  it  was  a  better  view  than  the 
one  from  my  hotel  room.)  Furthermore, 
there  was  an  opening  In  the  cell  door  to 
provide  cross- ventilation  (I  had  no  cross- 
ventilation  in  my  hotel  room),  a  radiator 
twice  the  sise  of  the  one  in  my  room,  a  call 
button  directly  connected  to  the  Infirmary 
for  use  of  the  prisoner  In  case  he  took  sick, 
and  an  outlet  where  the  inmate  could  plug 
In  esrphoDcs  and  listen  to  recorded  music! 
At  the  entrance  to  the  cell  block  waa  a  water 
cooler  from  which  prisoners  could  be  served 
Ice  water. 

I  asked  to  go  downstairs — to  what  the 
warden  had  called  the  dungeon.  There  we 
found  shower  lacilltles  with  hot  and  cold 
water  (only  the  better  Greek  hotels  have 
hot  showers) .  Next  to  the  shower  room  was  a 
modern  laundromat. 
So  much  for  the  dungeon  I 
Upstairs,  we  viewed  the  prison's  rvew  kitch- 
en facilities.  The  modern  equipment  would 
be  the  envy  of  any  HUton;  the  cabinet  tops 
were  all  of  marble.  We  also  Inspected  the 
courtyard,  where  the  Inmates  were  taking 
their  exercise  and  engaging  in  various  sports. 
AU  looked  healthy  and  well  fed,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  cheerful — certainly  more  so 
than  I  would  be  in  any  prison.  The  inmates 
also  had  avanabie  a  recreation  room  where 
they  could  play  table  games  and  listen  to 
phonograph  records.  Please  remember,  these 
are  the  Communist  prisoners  the  Nev>  York 
Times  assures  us  are  being  brutallaed  and 
confined  in  concentration  camps! 

After  leaving  the  old  section  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, we  proceeded  to  the  area  whet» 
the  new  church  wUl  be  built.  The  govern- 
ment Is  also  building  workshops  and  a  new 
hoepltal.  (So  progressiva  Is  this  prison  pro- 
gram that  the  new  hospital  wlU  have  a  spe- 
cial psychiatric  ward.)  Next  we  inspected 
the  nearly  completed  conference  room  to  be 
used  for  discussions  between  inmates  and 
their  lawyers.  It  was  as  modern  as  any  I 
have  seen  anywhere  In  America.  Nearby  were 
handsome  new  visiting  quarters. 

You  win  undersund  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  I  learned  that  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  the  United  States  had  earlier  in- 
spected this  same  prison  and  admitted  that 
there  was  not  a  single  penitentiary  in  his 
aute  as  modern  as  KorydaUos.  And  the  mod- 
ernisation was  accomplished  under  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  regime — a  GovernmenLt  accused 
throughout  the  world  of  brutaUty  to  pris- 
oners. 

PlnaUy.  I  Interviewed  the  warden.  He  Is 
a  pleasant,  vigorous  man-^a  career  man,  as 
I  have  noted,  having  served  as  a  prison  of- 
ficial continuously  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  under  the  Papandreou 
regime  he  waa  a  saint,  but  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  Papadopolous  Government  he 
suddenly  became  a  sadist? 
Nonsense ! 

The  warden  refused  to  discuss  the  prison- 
ers in  political  terms.  Rather,  he  considered 
them  as  individuals  In  need  of  rehabilitation, 
and  he  showed  a  genuine  concern  for  their 
spiritual  and  physical  well-being.  Again  and 
again  he  emphasized  his  belief  that  most  of 
the  Inmates  could  be  rehflbUitated,  and  that 
this  could  best  be  accompUshed  by  treat- 
ing the  men  wen  and  fairly.  Before  I  left 
his  orsce,  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  Je- 
siu  over  his  desk.  He  spoke  quietly:  "I  be- 
lieve tliat  every  man  should  have  such  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  need  and  impor- 
tance of  Chrlsuan  love,  and  the  tenets  of 
Christ,  in  every  human  endeavor.  A  wartJea 
is  DO  different  in  that  respect  from  any  other 
man." 
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The  reader  wiU  note  that  I  compared  the 
prixoo  cell*  lo  my  Greek  hotel  room,  and 
found  the  cella  only  a  Utile  Inrerlor.  What 
then  is  the  relaUon  between  prison  condl* 
tiOQs  and  those  la  the  villages? 
There  is  none) 

I  visited  a  number  of  Greek  villages,  and 
not  the  poorest  by  any  means.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  very  barest  essentials  the 
vmavers  have  none  of  the  comfort*  of  the 
incakToerated  crlminala.  They  are  lucky  to 
have  running  water,  much  less  electrically 
cooled  Ice  water;  they  are  lucky  to  have  a 
radio,  much  lees  piped  In  music:  they  are 
lucky  to  have  a  doctor  within  fifty  mlJes. 
much  lese  a  sick-call  button  by  the  bed- 
side; they  are  lucky  to  have  an  ancient 
washing  machine,  much  less  a  new  laundro- 
mat; and  on  and  on.  Greece's  convicted 
Commumsta  are  probably  living  better  than 
they  have  ever  lived  before.  True,  the  work- 
ers and  the  peasants  have  their  freedom. 
whereas  the  prisoners  are  confined.  But  If 
the  Jailed  CommimUits  had  had  their  way, 
the  people  would  not  have  been  left  with 
even  their  freedom. 

I  realize  that  this  account  Is  so  radically 
different  from  the  one  presented  In  the  mass 
media  that  It  might  well  raise  questions 
•«  to  my  credlbllUy.  (Is  Korydalloe  a  Potem- 
kln?)  But  what  about  the  credibility  of  the 
International  Preas? 
That.  alas,  is  the  point! 
In  the  above  account  I  have  simply  given 
a  straight  presentation  of  what  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes.  The  significance  of  the  fact 
that  this  report  la  so  completely  at  odda  with 
the  accounts  In  our  mass  media  Is  to  me 
overwhelming  and  terrifying  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy. Greece  has  been  so  surrounded  by 
the  Big  Ue  that  not  only  does  everyone  be- 
lieve the  Ue,  but  now  no  one  will  believe 
the  Truth. 

Other  American  reporters  have  visited 
Korydalloe.  seen  exactly  what  X  saw,  and 
come  back  to  write  of  It  as  an  example 
of  the  horrors  of  Greek  prisons.  Other  Amer- 
ican reporters  have  interviewed  prisoners, 
asked  them  If  they  bad  been  tortured,  been 
told  no.  and  then  come  back  to  write  of 
torture  In  the  Greek  prisons  citing  as  vic- 
tims the  very  prisoners  who  denied  being 
tortured.  The  falsehoods  about  Greece  In 
the  International  Press  are  so  colossal  as 
to  stagger  the  Imagination-  They  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  truth  that  one  who  has  not 
been  In  Greece  cannot  even  begin  to  com- 
prehend their  magnitude  and  viciou^ness. 

But  consider  the  vital,  determined,  and 
inspiring  nation  that  Uves  behind  this  pa- 
per curtain  of  falsenood.  Again.  I  shall  rely 
upon  a  pertocal  experience,  simply  trying  to 
record  what  I  saw  and  heard. 

The  event  was  a  celebration  at  the  Athens 
Stadium  commemorating  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  Colonels'  Revolt.  Tlie  same  pro- 
gram was  presented  on  two  nights  (Sunday 
and  Monday,  May  tenth  and  eleventh).  The 
first  wa6  open  to  the  general  public:  the 
second  reserved  for  high  school  and  college 
Bcudents.  Here  was  an  exceUent  chance  to 
Judge  the  popularity  of  the  regime.  An  hon- 
est International  Press  might  have  asked: 
Would  Greeks  attend  such  a  pageant?  And. 
U  they  come,  would  they  support  the  Gov- 
ernment with  cheers,  or  record  their  dis- 
pleasure by  silence?  Tet,  so  completely  has 
the  Greek  Government  been  prejudged  by 
the  press  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  waa  the  only  foreign  Journalism  to  bother 
to  attend  the  affair. 

The  B0.OOO  Greeks  who  attended  each 
night  were  wUdly  enthusLoaUc.  It  was  not 
the  forced  euthuslaou  one  might  see  at  a 
Communist  celebration,  or  a  hysterical  re- 
.iponse  of  the  sort  thai  occurred  at  Nurem- 
berg. The  applause  and  cheers  were  spon- 
vaneous  and  indivtduat,  each  reacting  to 
what  touched  him  peiwinolly.  it  was.  1  sup- 
pose, tike  combining  an  American  football 
game  and  a  poliUcal  rally  for  George  Wallace. 
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As  we  entered  the  stadium.  marUal  music 
played  from  the  loudspeakers  was  periodically 
Interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Premier  Papa- 
dopouloa:  "Communism  must  be  deetroyedl" 
.  .  .  music  .  .  .  "Greece  shall  Uvel"  .  ,  .  mu- 
sic ..  .  "Victory  over  Communism!" 
music  .... 

The  opening  of  the  program  was  slgnaUed 
by  a  blast  from  trumpeteers  who  lined  the 
top  of  the  classical  etadium.  Several  hundred 
young  people,  boys  and  girls  alternated. 
dressed  in  white,  marched  onto  the  field  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  Oag- bearers  and  a  band. 
After  the  national  anthem,  the  youths  for- 
mally pleged  themselves  to  the  Greek  fight 
against  Commimlsm.  The  stadium  fell  dark, 
the  field  emptied:   out  of  a  smokescreen  at 

one    end— out    of    the    mist    of   the    past 

marched  a  procession  from  the  mlUenzUa  of 
Greek  history. 

First  came  the  Creteana  with  their  "Snake 
Goddess."  the  cup-bearera.  the  head  of  the 
Minouur.  Then  the  Mycenaeans  with  a  hun- 
dred girls  dancing  to  lute  and  lyre.  Next  rep- 
resenuUves  of  the  Classical  period  with  two 
chartou.  the  elders,  the  Olympic  runners. 
The  Byz&ntlne  era  was  heniided  by  two  cav- 
alry units.  Then  came  the  Court  and  the 
Patriarch.  Over  a  huge  Bible  carried  by  an 
attendant,  flood  llghta  formed  an  Immense 
cross  in  the  Athenian  sky. 

The  bitter  years  of  Turkish  domination 
wore  symbolized  by  a  candlelight  procession 
through  the  dark  stadlimi.  accompanied  by 
an  awesome  Byzantine  chant.  As  the  loud- 
speakers recorded  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks 
the  candles  went  out. 

When  the  Ughta  came  on  again  the  entire 
field  was  covered  by  hundreds  of  Greek 
dancers  la  the  costumes  of  the  various  re- 
gions. The  dancers  were  replaced  by  a  huge 
stage  mountain,  moved  onto  the  center  of 
the  field.  After  a  mock  battle  between  the 
forces  of  Greece  and  those  of  the  Fascists  and 
Nazis,  Greek  soldiers  and  refugees  stood  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  as  the  top  opened 
to  reveal  a  famous  Greek  singer  whose  songs 
had  done  much  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
the  troops  during  that  terrible  period.  As  she 
sang  her  patrioUc  son^  the  audience  ex- 
ploded In  appreciation— if  anything,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  young  people  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  their  elders  the  night  before. 

As  the  singer  was  escorted  from  the  field, 
another  woman  appeiu-ed  at  the  top  of  the 
mountjiin  to  relate  how  the  Communists  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  chaos  after  the  war, 
and  during  the  Leftist  collapse  In  recent 
years,  to  try  to  seize  control  of  Greece.  And, 
as  the  mountain  disappeared  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  float — representing  the  April  21 
Revolution  and  the  rebirth  of  an  anti-Com- 
munlst  Greece — entered  from  the  left,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  people  and  fiag-bearers. 
A  sky-rocket  exploded  high  above  the  sta- 
dium, and  down  came  a  parachute  bearing 
an  Illuminated  portrait  of  Premier  Papodo- 
poulos.  The  applause  of  the  audience  was 
hearty  and  prolonged  as  the  program  con- 
cluded in  a  massive  dLsplay  of  fireworks. 

The  celebration  at  the  stadium  symbolized 
the  new  Greece:  A  people  being  brought  in 
living  contact  with  their  heritage;  a  people 
once  more  standing  between  Western  ClvU- 
Izatlon  and  the  totalitarian  hordes. 

The  message  of  April  31  was:  Greece  shall 
not  die.  The  people  understood,  they  believed. 
and  they  have  responded  with  a  new  confi- 
dence In  themselves  and  In  their  nation. 
They  have  responded  with  hope,  with  vitality. 
and  with  determination.  The  people  of  Greece 
are  happy,  they  do  not  live  In  fear,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  Premier  Papadopoulos. 

But  there  are  forces  determined  that 
Greece  aJiatl  die;  that  she  shall  be  murdered. 
Our  controUed  press  la  In  the  forefront  of 
the  pack  of  would-be  assassins,  and  Greece 
Is  only  one  Intended  victim. 

The  ultimate  target,  of  course,  la  America. 
But  the  Communists  know  that  each  blow 
at  an  antl-Communist  Greece  la  a  blow  at 
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the  United  States.  The  same  forces  screaming 
lies  about  the  Greek  prtsona  ara  screaming 
lies  about  "police  brutality"  in  America.  They 
are  attacking  Greece  not  because  of  any  evil 
In  her.  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
monstrous  evil  In  themselves. 

George  PAPAi>oroiTu>s  ai«i  the  Gbeekb 
To  understand  Greek  Premier  George 
Papadopouios — the  man  and  bta  mission— 
we  must  consider  the  historic  role  of  the 
nation  which  produced  him.  The  great  con- 
tributions of  Greece  to  sculpture,  painting, 
literature,  medicine,  science,  and  philosophy 
are  well  known.  But  the  role  Greece  has 
played  In  preserving  and  defending  this 
heritage  is  often  overlooked  In  a  day  when 
Western  Clvillzatloa  la  under  attack  every- 
where. 

When  the  Persian  kings,  first  Darius  and 
then  Xerxes,  led  their  mllllon-man  Army 
against  a  divided  Greece  In  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury B.C.,  there  seemed  no  hope  for  the 
Oreeka.  Yet.  In  one  of  the  greatest  and  moet 
Important  series  of  campaigns  in  history,  at 
the  cost  of  countless  Greeks  dead  and  Athens 
burned,  the  Persians  were  defeated.  If  the 
Persians  had  been  victorious,  their  occupa- 
tion and  Influence  would  almost  certainly 
have  prevented  the  development  of  Western 
Civilization  as  we  know  It. 

In  any  case,  that  ClvlUzaUon  would  have 
been  destroyed  In  its  infancy  if  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  bad  not  later  stopped  the 
sweep  of  the  Moalem  hordes  by  guarding  the 
Invasion  route  to  the  West  for  nearly  eight 
centuries.  When  Constantinople  finally  fell, 
a  Europe  Immensely  more  powerful  than  the 
one  at  the  Ume  of  the  first  assault  nearly 
fell  also,  with  the  Moelema  reaching  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna.  Again  the  Greeks  had  saved 
Europe,  and  again  they  paid  a  terrible  price— 
this  tune,  four  hundred  years  of  Turkish 
occupation. 

Today  the  world  U  faced  with  the  greatest 
threat  In  history— more  brutal  than  even 
the  Persians  could  Imagine,  more  powerful 
than  any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  Moslems. 
And.  again,  it  la  the  Greeks  who  man  the 
ramparts  of  the  West.  UtUe  Greece,  ancient 
Heilas,  today  stands  aa  the  most  committed 
opponent  of  Communist  tyranny  in  all  Eu- 
rope. If  Greece  falls  to  the  Communists,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  will  become  a  Russian 
lake. 

The  Soviet  fleet  Is  already  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  strength,  and  the  Communists 
completely  control  the  land  base  from  Syria 
to  Algeria.  The  apparent  "Eastward  look"  of 
Spanish  policy  will,  if  continued.  leave  only 
Greece  as  an  obstacle  to  unquestioned  Soviet 
domination  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas.  With  such  control  the  Soviets  can  use 
their  troops  In  Czecho-Slovakia  as  a  powerful 
threat  behind  ultimata  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  which  few  wUl  dare  reject.  Without 
exaggeraUon,  the  fall  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment In  Greece  could  seal  the  fate  of  all 
Europe.  And  the  destiny  of  Greece,  and  thus 
of  Europe.  Is  in  the  hands  of  George  Papa- 
dopoulos. 

Who  and  what  Is  Papadopoulos?  First,  last, 
and  always  he  Is  a  Greek.  He  was  born  on 
May  4.  1919.  In  Eleochorlon,  a  small  and 
rather  poor  village  In  the  Achala  region  of 
Greece.  But  Papadopoulos  was  not  warped 
and  twisted  by  early  years  of  poverty,  as  the 
radical  Press  would  have  us  believe.  His  family 
was  poor,  yes;  but  not  desperately  so.  His 
father's  salary  as  the  -Ulage  schoolmaster 
did  not  allow  much  room  for  luxuries  after 
providing  for  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  five 
children,  but  he  gave  bis  son  George  some- 
thing far  more  Important  than  an  easy 
life — he  gave  him  a  sound  discipline  of  mind 
and  body,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  and 
love  for  knowledge. 

After  receiving  primary  educaUon  In  his 
father's  school,  yoimg  George  Papadopoulos 
attended  secondary  school  m  Patral  and  then 
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went  on  to  the  War  Academy,  graduating  in 
1940  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  had  attained 
the  highest  possible  grades  there,  and  It  was 
a*  the  Academy  that  he  began  collecting 
books.  This  scholarly  avocaUon  resulted  In  his 
having  time  at  the  April  Revolution  the  best 
and  most  complete  library  of  Greek  authors, 
from  ancient  to  modem,  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Here  Indeed  was  a  rare  personality — an 
intellectual,  a  soldier,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  a  man  of  the  people.  And  he  was  steeled 
by  fire.  Two  months  after  his  graduation  from 
the  War  Academy  the  Greek-Italian  war 
broke  out  and  the  young  officer  was  assigned 
to  the  Albanian  front.  His  combat  record 
was  "excellent,"  and  he  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Valor  and  twice  the  War  Cross.  Dur- 
ing the  German  occupaUon  be  Joined  the 
national  resistance  units.  From  November 
1944  to  January  1045  he  was  a  staff  officer, 
and  then  served  in  Intelligence  untu  Mav 
194«.  ^ 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Communist  guer- 
rilla war.  Papadopoulos  served  nineteen 
months  as  a  commander  of  artUlery  and  took 
part  In  operations  on  Grammos  Mountain, 
at  Soull.  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  Roumeu! 
and  at  Agrafa.  After  the  Communists  were 
defeated  in  the  fleW,  be  was  assigned  lo  the 
Artillery  School  as  an  Instructor,  and  at- 
tended the  School  of  Army  Engineers  Corps. 
He  had  earlier  graduated  from  the  ArtUlery 
School  and  the  Officers  Training  School. 
Prom  1956  to  1957,  Papadopouloe  served  at 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  and  attended  the  Higher  War  School 
(196&).  the  Naval  Academy  (1956).  and  the 
Armed  Forces  School  of  Special  Weapons 
( 1968 )  -  -always  graduating  with  academic 
distinction. 

Prom  August  1B59  to  July  1964  George 
Papadopoulos  was  posted  at  the  Central  in- 
telligence Service.  And.  after  an  artillery 
command,  he  served  from  August  19«6  until 
April  ai,  1967.  at  the  Third  Staff  Bureau  of 
the  Army  General  Staff. 

As  Papadopoulos  moved  up  the  ranks,  he 
watched  the  pollUcal  situation  in  Greece  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  early  months  of 
1967  the  crisis  was  reaching  catastrophic 
proportions.  The  nation  faced  a  complete 
economic  collapse  and  a  Communist  take- 
over.  Radical  Premier  George  Papandreou 
and  his  Communist  Harvard -trained  son, 
Andreas,  were  throwing  the  naUon  to  the 
Reda.  The  Communist  terrorists  Papandreou 
had  released  from  prison  were  tearing  Greece 
apart.  Strikes,  demonstrations,  and  riots  led 
by  the  Reds  were  paralyzing  the  nation.  The 
end  was  near.  Parliament,  which  should 
have  moved  forcefully  to  avoid  the  Immi- 
nent disaster,  was  too  steeped  in  corruption 
to  act.  And  the  corruption  waa  not  limited 
to  monetary  affairs  alone.  As  one  Greek  cltl- 
een  told  me:  "It  la  so  good  now  to  have  a 
government  run  by  men  instead  of  homo- 
sexuals." 

Papandreou  even  had  the  university  fees 
raised  so  high  that  only  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  or  the  graft-eooked  politicians  could 
obtain  a  college  degree.  No  one  would  deal 
with  the  national  crisis  or  the  corruption 
because  nearly  all  were  in  on  the  take.  With 
seventeen  different  Parties  there  was  always 
the  change  of  Deputy  A  and  his  Party  form- 
ing a  Government  and  really  getting  to  the 
big  money — to  hell  with  Uie  people. 

The  situation  In  Greece  seemed  hopelefis 
when  on  April  21.  1967.  a  group  of  Army 
officers  took  charge  of  the  Government  and 
made  George  Papadopoulos  Prime  Mlnlfiter. 
The  corrupt  Parliament  was  suspended. 

We  have  now  answered:  Who  Is  George 
Papadopoulos?  But  what  is  he?  More  specifi- 
cally, is  he  a  dictator?  This  is.  of  course,  a 
matter  of  semantics.  If  by  dictator  one 
means  a  tyrant  In  the  fashion  of  Josef  Sta- 
lin, no.  If  one  means  dictator  in  the  ancient 
sense — a  man  who  Is  selected  for  leadership 
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In  a  time  of  national  emergency,  and  who 
takes  upon  his  shoulders,  with  no  thought 
of  his  own  well-being,  the  cares  of  his  nation 
for  the  duration  of  a  crisis  ...  a  man  such  as 
Pericles — then,  yea,  George  Papadopoulos  Is 
a  dlcator. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  voltintarlty  under- 
,  taken  a  task  nearly  impossible  to  complete 
successfully-  Here  is  the  material  of  legends; 
here  the  stuff  of  ancient  Greece.  Papado- 
poulos works  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week.  When  he  returns 
home  to  his  wife.  Despina,  and  two  daugh- 
ters (his  son.  an  engineer.  Is  married  and 
lives  elsewhere),  it  is  not  to  a  palatial  villa. 
His  home  Is  typical  of  ttie  residence  of  a 
moderately  successful  Greek  doctor  or  law- 
yer: not  spectacular  by  the  standards  of  his 
country,  and  quite  bumble  by  those  of  the 
United  States. 

What  has  P^adopoulos  done?  First,  and 
most  important,  be  has  saved  Greece  from 
a  Communist  takeover.  If  he  had  waited  a 
year,  six  months,  a  month.  It  might  have 
been  too  late.  But  be  did  not  wait.  And.  after 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  be  rounded  up  the 
Communist  leaders,  organizers,  and  agitators 
.  .  .  and  Jailed  them.  These  were  no  ideal- 
ists or  parlor  pinks — they  were  hard-core 
Reds,  many  of  whom  had  been  serring  prison 
t«rms  for  mass  murder  and  atrocities  before 
being  released  by  Papandreou.  Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos simply  put  them  back  in  prison. 
Tet.  since  the  April  31  Revolution,  and  con- 
trary to  Communist  propaganda,  not  one 
drop  of  blood  has  been  shed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

What  is  more,  lesser  offenders  have  been 
offered  their  release  by  simply  signing  a 
pledge  to  refrain  from  political  activity.  But 
few  of  the  Comrades  will  sign.  They  have 
been  directed  by  their  superiors  to  stay  In 
prison  and  play  martyr.  In  the  hope  that  the 
New  York  Times.  America's  slick  media,  and 
"OIU-"  State  Department  will  be  successful  in 
destroying  the  present  Government.  Such 
Communists  hope  then  to  become  tlie  mas- 
ters of  Greece. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Government's  five- 
year  economic  development  program  Is  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  schedule.  Furthermore,  de- 
centralization is  tt:^  keynote  of  the  regime. 
And.  Premier  Papadopoulos  Is  making  power- 
ful attempts  vo  distribute  the  political,  eoo- 
nomlc,  social,  and  Intellectual  life  of  Greece 
over  all  the  country,  rather  than  permit 
Athens  to  continue  sapping  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  for  its  own  benefit. 

When  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  In- 
troduced a  new  reform  ConsUtution,  it  waa 
supported  at  the  ballot  box  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  bis  Government  are  working 
feverishly  to  complete  the  mechanics  of  this 
new  Constitution.  When  it  goes  Into  effect. 
In  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  George  Papa- 
dopoulos will  be  excluded  from  serving  In  the 
Government  by  an  age-limit  clause  upon 
which  he  personally  Insisted. 

What  kind  of  dictator  is  this — an  antl- 
Communist  Intellectual  who  works  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  a  r«ay  preparing  a  new  gov- 
ernmental order  which  will  exclude  him  from 
any  political  power? 

Yet.  if  the  International  Esubllshment 
and  the  kept  Press  have  their  way.  the  new 
antl-Communit  Greece  will  be  smothered  in 
her  cradle.  The  "East"  will  be  vlctorlousl 
Christian  charity  and  natloiuil  Interests  de- 
mand that  the  American  people  come  to 
the  defense  of  Papadopoulos  and  Greece.  But, 
even  more  Important,  the  West  must  come 
to  realize  that  the  attack  on  Greece  is 
only  one  more  part  of  the  Communist 
strategy.  Greece  is  the  key  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Communists  need  it  to  turn 
the  lock  on  an  Imprisoned  Europe.  Only 
George    Papadopoulos    and    his    antl-Com- 

munlst  Government  stand  in  their  way. 

TaoMAs  J.  Haas. 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  followliig  editorial  from  the 
October  2  New  York  Times  ifi  the  Record 
because  it  points  out  most  vividly  the 
dangers  for  this  winter,  I  have  cosigned 
letters  asking  that  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force's  Report  on  Oil  Import  Control  be 
implemented.  When  that  request  went 
unheeded,  I  Joined  in  sponsoring  a 
House  resolution  to  the  effect.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  President  will  be  de- 
nied the  option  of  moving  from  quotas 
to  tariffs  or  to  free  trade  because  of  pro- 
visions In  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  if  that 
bill  should  pass  the  Congress. 

I.  for  one,  find  it  dlflScult  to  under- 
stand how  our  national  security  is  en- 
hanced by  the  maintenanoe  of  oil  quo- 
tas if  those  quotas  operate  so  as  to 
threaten  to  expose  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  to  a  winter  without  ade- 
quate heating  oil.  Additionally,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  quota  Is  invariably  higher  prices 
for  the  consumer — since  domestic  indus- 
try knows  that  it  Is  guaranteed  a  share 
of  the  market.  I  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, while  he  still  has  the  authority, 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  so  that  6UCT>ly  wll!  equal 
demand  and  price  will  lie  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Uam-Uadx  Ftm.  Cbisxb 
It  comes  as  a  stunning  surprise  to  most 
Americans  to  realize  that  a  temporary  short- 
age of  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  may  produce 
power  blackouts  and  brownouts  this  winter. 
That  surprise  Is  heightened  by  the  sUte's 
notice  to  New  Yorkers  that  fuel  rationing 
might  be  necessary  here  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  n.  The  ordinary  citizen's 
astonishment  Is  jiistlfled.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man-made  crisis,  this  is  it. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  coal,  oil  and  gas 
as  snch.  The  nation's  reserves  of  all  three 
are  still  enormous.  Foreign  sourres  are  also 
available.  But  several  special  clrcum-^tances 
have  developed  at  the  same  time  to  cause 
disruptions  in  the  normal  marketing  of  these 
fossil  fuels. 

•nie  United  States  is  a  coal -exporting 
country,  and  coal  exports  have  risen  this 
year.  Heavy  exports  have  tied  up  railroad  coal 
cars  at  eeaporta  where  they  wait  for  days  to 
be  unloaded.  The  new  Federal  Cool  Mine 
Safety  Act — long  overdue  and  still  slockly  en- 
forced— has  pinched  production  because 
companies  are  closing  small  mines  rather 
than  making  the  capital  Investment  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  up  to  the  new  Federal 
safety  standards.  But,  basically,  the  shortage 
Is  not  of  coal  but  of  railroad  cars. 

The  international  oil  market  has  been  up- 
set because  Libya  is  restricting  production  in 
an  apparent  effort  to  get  a  higher  royalty  for 
Its  oil.  Syria,  bringing  pressure  for  higher 
transit  fees,  has  refused  since  May  to  repair 
a  break  in  a  major  pipeline.  But  the  United 
States  could  easily  overcome  these  adverse 
factors  if  domestic  oil  production  were  not 
rigged  low  to  keep  the  price  stable  and  im- 
ports from  Venezuela  not  rigidly  restricted. 
Natural  gas  has  moved  temporarily  Into 
short  supply,  partly  because  gas  producers 
and  distributors  did  not  foresee  the  extent 
to   which   the   public  outcry  for  clean   oir 
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would  send  the  demand  for  their  product 
skyrocketing.  Unfortunately,  however,  an- 
other part  of  the  explanation  i«  that  the 
mnjor  oU  companies,  which  own  the  Hone 
Bhars  of  gas  leases,  are  not  averse  to  an 
artiflclally  Induced  gas  shoruge  which  would 
heighten  the  pressure  for  a  hefty  Increase  In 
gAs  prices. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers'  first 
"inflation  alert"  noted  that  fuel  prices  have 
been  advancing  with  "exceptional  rapidity" 
this  year  The  cost  of  bituminous  coal 
climbed  at  a  34.4  percent  rate  In  the  first 
quarter,  then  shot  up  at  on  81  percent  rate 
in  the  second  quarter.  Residual  fuel  prices 
went  up  at  a  36  percent  pace  in  the  first 
quarter  and  60  percent  in  the  second. 

The  Administration's  Instinctive  response 
to  this  many-sided  problem  was  to  let  U  drift 
Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser,  said  several  weeks  ago:  "I 
think  the  most  helpful  solution  from  what 
very  Utile  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  this 
problem  at  the  moment  would  be  to  pray  lor 
a  benign  weatherman  this  winter." 

With  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  be- 
coming more  apparent  every  day,  however, 
the  White  House  has  now  announced  some 
small  measures.  They  seem  more  designed  to 
take  the  political  heat  off  the  Administra- 
tion than  to  provide  real  heat  to  anyone  else. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
doubled  the  charge  for  railroad  cars  stand- 
ing Idle  In  loading  zones.  The  Import  quota 
of  40.000  barrels  a  day  on  fuel  oil  used  for 
home  heating  on  the  East  Coast  Is  to  be 
doubled  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  but  with 
a  compensating  reduction  in  the  last  nine 
months  or  next  year  to  maintain  the  over-all 
average.  Other  import  restrlcuons  are  eased 
in  minor  ways.  "In  view  of  numerous  un- 
certainties, no  one  can  now  be  sure  that 
these  steps  will  be  adequate."  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  spokesmen  observed. 

The  Administration  has  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  marching  up  the  hui  and  then  down 
the  hill  on  oil  import  quotas.  It  is  time  to 
march  back  up  the  hill  and  stay  th«-e.  Oil 
Import  quotas  make  no  sense  at  any  time,  as 
the  President's  own  task  force  has  made 
plain.  In  a  time  of  fuel  shortage,  they  con- 
stitute nothing  less  than  an  attack  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovernmeut  on  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  Its  own  citizens  to  safeguard  oil  In- 
dustry profits.  The  Eastern  Seaboard  should 
routinely  meet  much  of  its  energy  needs  by 
Imports  of  oU  from  Venezuela.  The  quota 
changes  announced  this  week  amotjnt  to 
mere  trifling  with  the  issue. 

The  regulatory  commLaslons  In  the  oil- 
producing  states  could  be  prodded  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  days  on  which  oil  Is 
pumped  from  existing  wells.  The  doubling  of 
charges  on  idle  railroad  cars  U  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  Department  of 
Transportation  could  work  with  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  to  devise  new  procedures 
and,  if  necessary,  new  Incentives  and  stUIer 
penalties  to  get  them  to  cut  their  "turn- 
arouud  time"  on  unloading  coal  cars. 

If  fuel  rationing  is  necessary  this  winter, 
homes  and  stores  will  have  to  take  prec- 
edence over  heavy  Industry.  But  this  Is  a 
choice  which  should  not  have  to  be  made. 
Aggresaiire  Government  leadership  can  still 
make  it  unnecessary. 
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monthly  by  the  American  Indiutrial 
Bankers  Association.  I  noted  with  special 
interest  a  full  page  encouraging  good  re- 
lations with  our  law  enforcers.  The  pro- 
motion depicted  a  lone  police  olEcer  on 
his  nightly  rounds  and  was  accentuated 
by  the  following  text: 

Frustrating.  That's  what  It's  like  to  be  a 
cop  today. 

We  hired  that  guy  to  do  a  job.  A  lob  too 
rotten  for  us  to  do.  Then  we  Isolate  hUn. 
Tight  him.  Ignore  him. 

Thofs  what  its  like  to  be  a  cop.  And  If « 
getting  worse. 

Good  men  are  leaving  our  police  forces. 
And  other  good  men  aren't  Joining 

We  can't  let  it  happen.  We  have  to  care 
Do  something. 

Tou've  heard  It  and  read  It  a  hundred 
times:  write  your  officials.  Support  new  tai 
measures.  Back  legUIatlon. 

Sure,  you'll  do  those  things  .  .  .  when  you 
have  time. 

But  here's  something  you  can  do  right  now 
and  It  won't  take  any  time  at  all  .  .  .  amUe 
at  the  next  policeman  you  see. 

I  want  to  commend  Leonard  G  Rose 
president  of  the  National  Account  Sys- 
Ums.  Inc.  of  Chicago,  Dl.,  for  Initiat- 
ing this  promotional  campaign  in  the 
Industrial  Banker. 

I  know  I  will  remember  to  smile  at  the 
next  policeman  I  see,  and  1  hope  that  all 
those  taking  note  of  these  remarks  will 
too. 


TRIAL 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  OUR  POLICEMEN 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NKBBASKA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPKESEMTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
reading  through  the  October  1970  issues 
of    the    Industrial    Banker,    published 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW   JKBSCT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  ts,  1970 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
forthcoming  "trial"  expected  to  open 
shortly  In  Leningrad  mvolvlng  at  least 
20  Russian  Jews. 

This  trial  may  signal  another  wave  of 
harassment  agalmt  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  should  be  condemned  for  its 
Gestapo  tactics. 

Two  hijackers  of  a  Soviet  airliner  di- 
verted to  Ankara,  both  of  whom  are  non- 
Jews,  are  no  longer  in  the  UB.SJR.  but 
in  Ankara.  Thus  far,  Soviet  attempts  to 
extradite  them  have  been  unsuccessful 
Yet  documents  brought  back  from  the 
U.S.SJi.  by  tourists  within  recent  weeks 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  first  eight  of 
10  persons  arrested  after  the  hijacking 
were  Jews  said  to  have  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  A  round- 
up of  searches  and  arrests  by  the  Soviet 
autlioriUes  have  netted  several  more 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  Jews. 

The  swiftness  of  the  arrests,  said  to 
be  completed  within  30  minutes,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  any  information  from 
the  actual  hijackers  no  longer  within  the 
U.S.SJl.,  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  ts 
simply  another  trimiped  up  charge  in 
order  to  permit  Russia  to  persecute  its 
dissatisfied  Jewish  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  744,  which  con- 
demns religious  persecution  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  gives  congressional  support 
to  the  President  to  diplomatically  negoti- 
ate for  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
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I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  remain 
aware  of  the  terrible  Invasion  of  human 
rights  perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  against 
Jews.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  perni- 
cious antisemiUc  activities  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  brought  to  public  attention  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  mitigated. 

COOUNG  WORDS  ON  A  HOT  ISSUE 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUroBHtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Spealcer.  "Cooling 
words  on  a  Hot  Issue"  appeared  In  the 
October  Issue  of  Fortune.  I  commend 
heartily  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues" 
attention  as  an  excellent  example  of  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  critical  hous- 
ing problem  facing  our  Nation  today. 

The  editor  endorses  the  very  sensitive 
analysis  of  residential  segregation  pre- 
sented by  Anthony  I>owns.  a  noted  hous- 
ing consultant. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  solve 
our  housing  problems  by  having  one  gen- 
eration of  ghettos  follow  another.  We 
must  have  a  well  financed  and  planned 
housing  program,  as  well  as  an  adequate 
insurance  program  to  protect  the  sizable 
investment  of  the  program  and  to  accom- 
plish its  goals  effectively. 

In  many  of  the  Government  housing 
redevelopment  effortP  a  significant  prob- 
lem has  arisen  in  tha'  insurance  has  not 
been  readily  available  due  to  the  pro- 
pensity of  urban  areas  for  high  rates  of 
crime  and  disorder.  As  Mr.  Downs  indi- 
cates, we  must  insure  that  the  redevelop- 
ment efforts  do  not  result  in  a  lowering  of 
the  standards  of  care  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  surrounding  conamunity. 
One  possibile  remedy  would  be  to  re- 
strict the  allocation  of  Federal  assist- 
ance moneys  to  those  projects  assured  of 
adequate  insurance  coverage  for  the 
new  and  existing  property  owners. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  we  have  artic- 
ulate voices  such  as  Mr.  Downs'  to  com- 
ment on  this  problem.  I  would  hope  that 
this  article  and  others  like  It  will  spur 
renewed  efforts  to  provide  the  necessary 
housing  and  insurance  so  gravely  needed 
In  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 

COOUMO   WOKOS   ON   A   HOT   IsSDE 

Without  fanfare,  tbe  federal  government 
has  t>een  getting  very  deeply  involved  In 
subsidizing  housing.  Next  year  about  fiOO.OOO 
new  homes — at  least  one  out  of  four  that 
are  built — will  carry  some  form  or  other  of 
subeldy  to  keep  down  the  mortgage  Interest 
rate,  the  homeowner's  monthly  payment,  or 
the  rent.  The  federal  role  In  housing  will 
grow  even  larger  In  subsequent  years,  and  It 
win  give  the  government  weighty  leverage  In 
dealing  with  what  George  Romney,  Secretary 
for  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  nation's  most  explosive  domes- 
tic problem:  the  pattern  of  racial  segregation 
In  the  suburbs  that  helps  keep  blacks  locked 
In  overcrowded  core-city  slums. 

Desegregation  of  the  suburbs  would  not 
only  ease  some  of  the  problems  of  the  cit- 
ies, but  would  also  provide  blacks  with  a 
healthier  environment.  They  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  seizing  opportunities 
available  in  the  fast-growing  suburban  job 
market.   Residential   mixing   would  produce 
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substantial   achooi   Integration    without  re- 
sort to  long-range  busing. 

More  than  federal  financial  Incentives  are 
needed,  however,  to  overcome  the  deep- 
seated  resistance  among  many  white  anb- 
urbanites  to  tbe  introduction  of  low-lncom« 
black  families  into  their  communities.  Sec- 
retary Romney  quickly  discovered  that  when 
he  recently  tried  to  open  up  housing  in  a 
blue-collar  suburb  outside  Detroit.  Nor  are 
moral  preachment  and  legal  pressure  likely 
to  have  much  effect.  Racial  prejudice  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  part  In  suburban  opposi- 
tion to  integration,  but  other  concerns,  some 
of  them  quite  rational  and  justifiable,  are 
also  Involved.  What  Is  needed  U  dispassionate 
analysis  of  factors  that  trouble  even  rela- 
tively unprejudiced  subiu-ban  homeowners, 
and  practical  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
tbue  practical  concerns. 

Just  such  an  approach  has  been  proposed 
by  Anthony  Downs,  a  Chicago  housing  con- 
sultant with  an  impressive  record  of  work- 
ing to  break  down  residential  segregation. 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  He  not 
only  examines  the  causes  of  suburban  un- 
easiness, but  also  suggests  several  means 
for  allaying  legitimate  fears. 

"Kvery  household,"  Downs  says,  "is  nec- 
essarily and  rightly  concerned  with  the  na- 
ture of  \tz  neighbor*  regarding  certain  as- 
pects of  their  behavior — particularly  pub- 
lic comportment  and  the  way  they  main- 
tain and  use  their  property."  Middle-income 
homeowners  oppose  low-ooet.  Integrated 
housing  In  their  communities  bccatise  they 
fear  that  local  taxes  will  rise,  that  property 
values  will  decline,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  crime  and  disorder  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  anxieties,  although  no  doubt  often 
exaggerated,  are  by  no  means  wholly  un- 
realistic. Low-income  families  add  more  to 
school  costs  than  they  pay  In  local  taxes, 
and  therefore,  under  the  prevailing  system 
of  school  financing,  are  bound  to  put  an 
additional  financial  burden  upon  middle-In- 
come property  owners,  Property  values  do  not 
always  go  down  when  low-lnconw  or  mi- 
nority-group famUles  move  in,  but  this  pos- 
sibility certainly  exists,  particularly  If  there 
is  a  wave  of  panic  selling.  The  majority  of 
poor  people  are  decent  human  beings  and 
good  citizens,  but  crime  and  disorder  are  un- 
questionably among  the  byproducts  of  pov- 
erty. It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that  many 
law-abiding  low-Income  families  are  anxious 
to  get  away  from  their  present  surroundings. 

Instead  of  castigating  suburban  home- 
owners for  wishing  to  hold  down  their  taxes, 
protect  the  value  of  their  properties,  and 
raise  their  children  In  safe  and  orderly  com- 
munities. Downs  argues  that  we  should  find 
ways  to  carry  out  integration  without  in- 
fringing unduly  on  these  normal  human  ob- 
jectives. Tlie  tax  problem,  for  instance,  could 
be  greatly  moderated  If  state  and  federal 
governmenta  accepted  a  larger  part  of  the  re- 
Bponalblllty  for  financing  education,  thus 
taking  the  pressure  off  the  local  property  tax. 
Some  form  of  government -supported  prop- 
erty-value guarantees  or  insurance  for  home- 
owners In  areas  where  subsidized  low-Income 
housing  is  being  built  would  help  allay 
worries  over  declining  real-estate  values.  A 
government  policy  of  scattering  subsidized 
low-cost  houses  or  locating  tbem  in  small 
clusters  would  prevent  massive  change  in 
the  nature  of  single  conununitles  or  neigh- 
borhoods. More  controversially.  Downs  pro- 
poses that  the  government  place  a  definite 
limit  on  the  proportion  of  low-income  fami- 
lies that  would  be  permitted  to  locate  In  a 
given  area. 

We  hope  Downs's  sensible  and  constructive 
suggestions  will  be  remembered  as  the  gov- 
ernment geu  further  into  the  diflScult  prob- 
lem of  reaidenUal  segregation.  His  reaaonabla 
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way  or  looklnc  at  the  problem.  In  Itet.  Is  a 
model  for  debate  on  any  critical  social  Issue 
today. 


THE  VETERANS  VOICE 


HON.  EARLE  CABEU 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine  and  a  friend  of  the  vet- 
erans of  Dallas  County.  Mr.  Hjmile 
Greenspan,  has  written  the  following 
article  in  celebration  of  Veterans  Day 
and  I  want  to  ifisert  it  in  the  Record  : 

VEmuira  DAT  1970 
Again  we  observe  another  Veterans  Day 
In  America  and  again  Americans  are  stlU 
giving  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  repre- 
senting the  American  people  on  distant 
shores.  Torn-  editor  could  discuss  many 
phases  of  our  policy  as  It  effects  our  fight- 
ing men.  but  I  feel  that  the  following  mes- 
sage which  was  delivered  sometime  ago  on  a 
Veterans  Day  by  American  Legion  Com- 
mander John  Olear  of  Waterbury.  Connecti- 
cut properly  sets  the  tone  for  the  appro- 
priate observance  of  this  year's  Veterans  Day. 
Tour  thoughts  on  this  day  must  be  sincere  as 
to  the  sacrifices  that  our  fighting  men  and 
their  families  have  made  and  are  making 
today  for  an  Americans.  I  am  hopeful  that 
a  unified  America  wlU  this  year  pause  and 
pay  proper  tribute  to  all  veterans  who  have 
fought  for  freedom  and  human  dignity.  Tes, 
I  am  stui  hopeful  for  the  attainment  of  a 
lasting  "Peace  with  Honor." 

A  TKIBtTTE  TO  ALL  VETmAKB 

It  Is  appropriate  on  this  Veterans  Day 
since  we  are  ot>servlng  It  during  a  period  of 
national  unrest  and  uncertainty,  to  look 
realistically  at  some  facts  that  have  been 
forgotten. 

Plrst  and  foremost,  let  It  be  remembered 
that  no  one  wants  peace  more  passionately 
than  those  who  have  fought  for  It. 

There  la  no  greater  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  a  world  at  peace  than  that  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  lived  through  the  bell  of 
war.  Can  anyone  know  the  importance  of 
peace  more  than  the  man  who  served  with 
the  A.E,P.  at  Seicheprey.  or  the  soldier  or 
marine  who  fought  In  the  sugar  cane  fields 
of  Okinawa,  or  the  sailor  on  convoy  duty 
through  the  submarine  infested  North  At- 
lantic, or  the  airman  In  the  lonely  battle  In 
the  sky.  or  the  nurse  of  WAG  under  enemy 
bombardment  ? 

These  people  cherish  peace  because  they 
know  what  war  Is.  But  they  cherlah  bonor 
also.  And  they  also  cherish  simple  love  of 
country. 

The  veterans  want  peace;  of  course  they 
do;  but  they  want  "Peace  with  Honor."  When 
American  troops  have  marched  off  to  war. 
they  have  marched  in  freedom's  cause.  They 
have  sought  no  new  territory,  and  no  new 
peoples  to  enslave.  They  have  fought  for 
freedom  and  for  the  right  of  each  people 
to  choose  Its  own  government  in  Its  own  way. 

These  men  who  fought — the  veterans 
whom  we  honor  today — were  and  are  tbe 
real  champions  of  peace.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  intimately  with  the  horrors  of  war  can 
truly  know  how  vitally  urgent  It  Is  that  we 
buUd  a  world  in  which  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions can  live  in  peace  together  as  neighbors 
In  peace  and  harmony. 

These  men  know  also  that  surrender  to  ag- 
gression does  not  mean  real  peace.  They 
know  that  a  temporary  cessation  of  hoatlll- 
tles  resulting  from  a  yielding  to  the  aggres- 
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sor  will  be  used  by  the  aggressor  only  to 
build  up  his  strength  for  new  and  greater 
assaults  on  free  nations  and  free  men. 

TIKE   roa   aCMEMBnUNG 

It  would  be  a  mockery  if  we  let  the  so- 
cial imrest  of  today  serve  to  downgrade  in 
the  sUghtest  the  valor  and  the  sacrifice*  of 
thase  who  have  fought  In  freedom's  cause 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 

Today  should  instead  t>e  an  occasion  for 
paymg  even  greater  tribute  to  them— those 
veterans  who  fought  under  the  Bag  of  the 
country  they  loved.  Veterans  Day  should  be 
a  time  for  remembering — and  today.  In  re- 
membering, let  us  seek  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  our  veterans. 

On  this  day  of  remembering,  let  us  make 
the  record  show  that  we  have  deepened  our 
admiration  for  those  who  have  served  their 
country  In  uniform — that  we  are  etching 
deeper  into  the  metal  of  history  our  grati- 
tude to  those  who  went  to  war  in  freedom's 
cause.  Let  us  remember  those  who  fell  m 
battle,  giving  their  all  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom, and  let  tis  haU  with  affectionate  pride 
those  who  returned  safely  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

VKTS    FOUGHT    rOX    ALL    AMSBICANB 

Let  us  also  remember,  on  this  day  for  re- 
membering, that  it  ts  only  because  of  the 
courage  and  the  sacrlfioes  of  those  who 
fought  for  America  and  freedom  ttiac  Amer- 
icans are  able  to  meet  today  id  an  assembly 
such  as  this.  But  for  what  the  Veterans  did. 
this  city  and  this  land  would  today  be  un- 
der the  Jackboot   of  a   foreign  dictator. 

Our  Veterans  fought  for  the  freedom  of  ail 
Americans — even  those  who  today  consider 
it  fashionable  to  dishonor  their  contribu- 
tions and  belittle  their  memories. 


HON.   HERBERT  TENZER 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  tnw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  came 
across  an  article  in  the  East  Side  News, 
a  weekly  publication  with  wide  circula- 
tion throughout  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  City  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress,  about  our 
former  colleagTi^.  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Tenzer  of  New  York.  Having  known  and 
served  with  Congressman  Tenzer  it  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  partial 
resume  of  his  many  efforts,  membersliip. 
and  leadership  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  laudatory  projects  and  pro- 
grams mentioned: 

Hon.   Hexbest  TcNeca 
{Bf  Abe  £.  Etsenstemt 

The  story  of  the  Hon.  Herbert  Tenaer  and 
fame  of  such  a  character  can  find  no  limit 
In  earthly  gratitude  from  all  concerned.  If 
there  Is  any  single  attribute  which  charac- 
terizes his  life— It  IS  dedication  to  service. 
The  beloved  native  East  Slder.  Brooklynlte. 
Queenslte.  New  Yorker.  Herbert  Tenzer  is  a 
long  time  noted  leader  In  community,  civic, 
educational,  recreational,  religious  and 
charitable  endeavors.  He  Is  a  doer  as  well  as 
a  giver.  He  le  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  Is  a 
man  of  warmth  and  friendly  personality,  a 
man  of  heart,  compassion,  courage,  and  dedi- 
cated to  aU  the  people.  His  dedication  to 
men,  women,  and  children  transcends  race, 
color  or  religious  beliefs. 
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The  prominent  New  Tort  attorney  (236 
Eut  43  St..  Man),  humanltmrlan,  acttve  pa- 
triotic end  publlc-aplrlted  citizen.  Herbert 
Tenzer  le  a  former  ouutandlng  business  ex- 
ecutive, former  chairman  board  of  tHrectors 
of  Barton  Candy.  Inc.,  a  labor- management 
relations  expert,  a  former-founder  president 
mow  honorary)  of  the  Brooklyn  Crown 
Heights  Talmud  Torah  and  Yeahlvah,  a 
member  of  the  Eaat  Side  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.  Phcta  Alpha  Phi,  a  "Guardian  of 
Israel,"  a  chairman  (since  1933)  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  an  Honor 
Roll  member  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
member  of  the  Masons.  Shrlner.  K.  of  P.. 
B'nal  B'rlth.  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  Combat  Blindness  (Plght 
for  Sight),  voting  member  N.T.  City  division 
American  Cancer  Society,  organized  and 
handled  Rescue  Children.  Inc..  after  World 
War  II.  chairman  of  MIND — Malmondes  In- 
stitute for  New  Development— a  school  for 
exceptional  children,  past  president  Congre- 
gation Beth  Sholom  (Lawrence.  LJ.).  na- 
tional secretary  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, chairman  South  Shore  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Trustee  of  Teshlva  Uni- 
versity, member  of  the  Grand  Street  Boys 
Assn..  and  many  more. 

Bon  of  the  late  noted  East  Side  business- 
man, Michael  and  Rose  (Bernstein)  Tenzer, 
Herbert  Tenzer  was  Iwm  in  an  old  tenement 
house  on  the  Lower  East  Side  on  Nov.  l,  1905. 
He  Is  one  of  seven  children— Sam.  Milton 
(Dec.),  Estelle,  Jeanette  (Dec.).  Bertha,  and 
Eva. 

Famed  East  Side  old  PS.  34  alumnus  and 
acUve  member  of  its  alimint.  Herbert  Tenzer 
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was  a  boy  member  of  the  well  known  Aimwell 
Club  at  The  Unlverrtty  Settlement.  Later,  he 
was  a  volunteer  youth  leader  tod  settlement 
worker.  He  la  also  a  noted  ahitonus  of  Stuy- 
veaant  High  School  (Class  of  1923),  New 
York  University  Law  School  (Class  of  1927), 
an  honorary  member  University  Amigoa  and 
member  of  The  University  Settlement  Alum- 
ni Assn.  He  Is  at  present  a  prominent  leader 
In  Lawrence.  Long  Island,  and  a  member- 
ofttcer  of  many  well  known  organizations. 

Former  distinguished  United  States  Con- 
gressman (5th  District.  Nassau  County), 
Herbert  Tenzer  served  two  terms  (1964-68)' 
and  did  not  seek  a  third  term.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  served  high  In  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  an  active  law  maker.  He  always  wel- 
comed suggestions  from  responsible  dedi- 
cated citizens  and  organisations,  faced  all 
the  facta  and  showed  the  way  to  a  possible 
solution  Of  the  problems.  In  the  time  he 
served  in  The  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Tenzer  has  won  the  profound  respect  and 
affection  In  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has 
helped  stretch  many  minds  and  broaden 
many  horizons. 

The  many  awards,  citations,  encomiums, 
that  have  been  heaped  on  attorney  Herbert 
Tenzer,  have  been  well  deserved-  He  married 
the  lovely  young  lady,  Florence  R.  Novor,  on 
June  29.  1930.  There  la  a  rich  life  before 
them  and  a  legacy  of  fine  children — Diane 
Barry  (an  attorney),  grandchildren,  and  a 
family  circle. 

East  Slders,  New  Yorkers,  family,  aliminl 
co-workers,  associates,  and  friends  every- 
where   Join    tbe    many,    many    tbousanda 

lln 


November  i?,  19 70 

throughout   the   nation   In   saluting   you 

attorney  Herbert  Tenzer— on  your  asth 
birthday  year.  May  the  good  Lord  give  you 
health  and  strength  to  continue  your 
"Maaslm  Tovlm'"  in  behalf  of  all  people 
everywhere. 


RESPONSES  TO  ANNUAL  CONSTITU- 
ENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  osxcoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker 
again  this  year,  as  I  have  each  year  since 
1  have  been  in  the  Congress,  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  citizens  of  Oregon's 
Fourth  Congressional  District  In  which 
I  asked  for  their  opinions  on  a  number 
of  Issues  facing  the  Congress. 

I  tlilnk  the  questionnaire  is  a  useful 
tool  for  measuring,  the  views  of  a  large 
and  diverse  congressional  district.  Ques- 
tionnaires, together  with  the  hundreds  of 
letters  I  receive  each  month  and  frequent 
conversations  with  constituents,  help  me 
learn  the  thinking  of  the  district. 

The  questionnaire  Is  designed  so  that 
both  husband  and  wife  can  express 
opinions. 

The  results  of  my  latest  poll  follow: 


1.  U.S.  WIrtary  polKy  in  Vi.lnim  ihouii  be;  (cIlKk  1) 

<«>  Withdrawal  ol  .11  U.S  IrMo.  by  wame  Ml  lim.  34  fi 

(b)  P»ii»«l  withdriw.i  ol  all  U.S.  tn»pj  tMsed  an 

pioitttt  0)  VLtnamiution  pnigrafg  54  I 

(c)  EKalalion  01  military  rtlor  |Q.'( 

2.  twfcat  action  ihould  the  Fetjeral  Govcrnmenl  taki  IR  eon^* 

nection  with  lit.tima  use  or  marijuMi?  (cJiidi  1) 

J  (a)  Eliminate  pTSMfll  pfnsllMt If  s 

'J  !?^ '^^  I"™"*"- --      n.' 
8issj:si5:s& ji! 

KiAiiliy  k  untM  pelkilin  cmIiU  dnicnr 

If 57.' 

W ^ 40  5 

*•  *• '"  ""eenttive  to  Iba  Dremi  Mllaii  tfUtui,  riiiuiM 
Ninn  hai  proposed  a  worti  Incentme  end  Iota  Inrnins  pri^ 
ram  wMe  HjeraalaeinK  a  basic  level  el  hnanciji  assist- 
ance. Od  y«i  ravnr  this  proposal? 


39.9 
Ml 


15.4 
21. 1 
II.4 
43.3 


lS.t 
20.4 

iJ.e 

«.3 


59.2 
39.1 


*•  *ff  l"'*"  *!°'''  "!•  fi*""!  GoyemiBent  take  to  meet  Use 
U.S.   population   proUemr  (check   as    nunr    as    are 
appropriate): 
(al  Promote  distribution  ol  birth  control  information 

(b)  Promote  dijtiibuliofi  ot  birth  control  devices 

(c)  Relax  restricbons  in  present  abortion  laws 

(d)  Reduce  the  number  tH  income  tax  esempfiom  "(oi" 

dapanoants . 

(a)  Take  no  adjMi 


»as.. 


ao.9 

13.1 


** '^"iifLSfi*  •'*  to  siadWitiprrtlcipaBiit  ii" 

<c)  CtitoB Fsdtnl Ik) tonllegni^'caiiroii^i ^MenV 

aelivrlrts  ol  Ibni  itudenb 
(d)  Leave  Klion  to  coll<i«  and  Stales  involvML 


6S.7 
5Z.9 
SZ.4 

4S.S 

1.1 


32.3 
?l.8 


71.0 
S3.S 
50.  S 

45. 7 
16 


57.3 


29.4 
ZZ.4 


68.9 

53.2 

51.5 

45.7 
14 


I  alfio  listwi  20  Issues  and  asked  constit- 
uents to  number  In  order  the  six  they 
consider  the  "highest  priority  areas  of 
national  concern."  I  then  weighted  and 
ranked  the  answers,  giving  more  weight, 
for  example,  to  an  item  marked  "1"  than 
to  one  mailced  "6." 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  the  rank- 
ings of  different  age  groups,  as  follows: 
Pmroarrr  RATmca — Wciorted 

UNOn   30  AUK  GSOUP 

I.  PoUuUon. 
3.  Vietnam. 

3.  InflaUon. 

4.  Crime. 

5.  Poverty. 

fl.  CoDservatloo. 

7.  Bace  KlaUoaa. 

8.  Education. 

d.  Student  unrest. 
10.  Tax  reducUoQ. 

I I.  Defense  budget. 

12.  Tttx  reform. 

13.  Draft  reform. 

14.  Bousing. 


15.  ABU. 

16.  Electoral  reform. 

17.  Exploring  space, 
la.  Agriculture. 

18.  Oun  c<Mitrol. 
20.  Social  security. 

3&-4S  AGS 

1.  Pollution. 

2.  Vietnam. 

9.  Crime. 
■^.  Inflation. 

o.  Poverty, 
e.  Tax  reform. 
7.  Student  unrest. 
S.  Tax  reduction. 
B.  BducatloQ. 

10.  Conservation. 

11.  Race  relations. 

12.  Housing. 

13.  Defense  budget. 

14.  ABM, 

16.  Draft  reform. 
18.  Social  security. 

17.  Oun  control. 

18.  Electoral  reform. 

19.  Agriculture. 

30.  Exploring  space. 


4  8- so  AGS  oaovr 

I.  Crime. 

3.  Inflation. 

3.  PoUution. 

4.  Vietnam. 

5.  Student  unrest, 
8.  Tu  reducuoa. 

7.  Tax  reform. 

8.  Poverty. 

9.  Education. 

10.  Conservation. 

II.  Housing. 

12.  Social  security. 

13.  Race  relations. 

14.  Defense  budget. 

15.  ABM. 

16.  Draft  reform. 

17.  Electoral  reform. 

18.  AgrlciUture. 

19.  Oun  control. 
30.  Exploring  space, 

saifioB  cinscNs  ovn  < 
1.  Crime. 
a.  Inflation. 
S.  Pollution. 
4.  Vietnam. 
ft.  Student  unrest. 
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6.  Social  security. 

7.  Tax  reduction. 

8.  Poverty. 

9.  Tax  reform. 

10.  Conservation. 

11.  Education. 

12.  ABM. 

13.  Housing. 

14.  Electoral  reform. 

15.  Agriculture. 

16.  Defense  budget. 

17.  Race  relations. 

18.  Draft  reform. 

19.  Gun  control. 

20.  Exploring  space. 


VETERANS  DAY  1970 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Veterans 
Day  1970  has  passed  but  its  significance 
and  essence  lingers  longer  than  the  24 
hours  set  aside  to  honor  our  brave  fight- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
most  prized  possessions — their  lives — 
that  their  fellow  countrymen  might  live 
In  a  world  longing  for  peace. 

I  was  privileged.  Mr.  Spealter,  to  par- 
ticipate in  Veterans  Day  parades  in  Mil- 
waukee. It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see 
Milwaukee's  streets  lined  with  people 
who.  by  their  presence,  were  saying  a 
special  thank  you  to  those  brave  and 
loyal  Americans  who  accepted  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  Participating  In 
the  events  were  civic,  veterans  groups, 
and  auxiliary  units.  Special  guests  were 
two  of  Wisconsin's  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners, Gary  Wetzel,  whose  artificial  hand 
symbolizes  his  sacrifice  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  Einar  Ingmann  who  served  in 
the  Korean  war,  as  well  as  Milwaukee's 
1970  Veteran  of  the  Year,  Joseph  A. 
Oreco.  Their  sacrifice  merits  the  respect 
of  every  American. 

But  along  with  the  gratitude  expressed 
on  Veterans  Day.  comes  a  painful  sor- 
row—the .sorrow  of  loss,  of  pain,  of  death. 
For  the  freedom  and  liberty  which  we 
retain  today  has  been  purchased  with  the 
sacrifice  of  American  veterans  through- 
out Americas  194-year  history.  On  nine 
occasions  since  the  founding  of  this  Na- 
tion, Americans  have  been  asked  to  bear 
arms  in  her  defense.  Over  a  milUon  men 
and  women  have  never  returned  from 
those  battlefields  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  sacrifice  whUe  milUons  more  came 
back  maimed— yet  proud  to  have  served. 
We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that 
peace  is  not  an  absolute  that  can  be 
found  or  achieved  and  then  enjoyed  once 
and  for  all.  There  is  no  plain  and  defini- 
tive formula  by  which  peace  can  be  main- 
Uined.  However,  it  is  because  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Americans  In  time  of 
naUonal  peril  that  this  NaUon  exists  to- 
day; and  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  Amer- 
ica cannot  allow  the  passage  of  time  to 
obscure  or  minimize  the  memory  of  our 
heroic  dead. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  forget  that  when 
the  guns  cease  firing  and  the  soldier  once 
again  becomes  the  civilian,  it  Is  he  who 
contributes  to  a  stronger,  better  America 
through  his  work  in  every  trade,  every 
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profession,  and  every  form  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  times  of  pro- 
test, it  Is  an  unpleasant  task  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  serviceman.  I  think  not.  Amer- 
ica has  every  reason  to  honor  her  vet- 
erans  both  lor  services  rendered  on  the 
battlefield  and  at  home  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  ideals.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  Veterans  Day  is  such  a 
meaningful  holiday.  America  salutes  her 
veterans  ix>th  living  and  dead  for  serv- 
ices which  can  never  adequately  be  re- 
warded. 


A  SCOTTISH  VIEW  OP  WEST 
FLORIDA  IN  1769 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

op   rLORtOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1769.  a 
British  Admiralty  chartmaker,  George 
Gauld,  described  the  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness shores,  bays,  and  rivers  of  Florida 
in  an  unpublished  30-page  report.  While 
his  navigational  charts  were  posthu- 
mously made  public  and  used  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, it  fell  to  one  of  the  Scot's  de- 
scendants, Dr.  Charles  A.  Gauld,  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  his  ancestor's  observations. 

Dr.  Gauld  is  a  distinguished  student  of 
Florida  history  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Miami-Dade  Junior  CoUege's 
South  Campus.  He  is  presently  at  work 
on  a  major  encyclopedia  of  Florida,  a 
compendium  of  information  about  the 
SUte. 

Dr.  Gauld's  article,  "A  Scottish  View 
of  West  Florida  in  1769,"  appeared  in 
the  1969  issue  of  Tequesta.  the  annual 
publication  of  the  Historical  Association 
of  Southern  Florida.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  historian  and  his  scholarly  efforts 
in  the  field  of  Florida  history: 
A  ScomsR  Vliw  OP  Wist  Fujeida  in  1780 
(By  Charles  A.  Oauld,  Ph.  D.) 
A  scholarly  Scot  wrot«  but  never  succeed- 
ed In  publishing  a  30-p«ge  "Oeneral  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Sea  Coasts.  Hsrboun!,  Lakes. 
Rivers  etc.  of  the  Province  of  West  Florida, 
1769."  He  wu  George  Oauld.  bom  In  Scot- 
Und  In  1732.  He  received  an  honorary  HJl. 
from  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  tour  democratic 
Scottish  universities.  As  a  chart-maker  for 
the  British  Admiralty,  his  death  in  1782  may 
have  occurred  In  London  or  at  sea.  Gauld's 
charts  for  navigation  between  East  Florida 
and  the  British  West  Indies  were  posthu- 
mously published  by  the  Admiralty.  That  of 
the  Tortugas  and  Florida  Keys  or  Martyrs 
appeared  only  In  1815. 

Gauld's  two  pamphlets  were  Issued  In  Lon- 
don by  William  Paden  In  1790  and  1796  The 
second,  of  28  pages,  was  entitled  "Observa- 
tlona  on  the  Florida  Kays.  Reef  *  Gulf  with 
Directions  for  Sailing  along  the  Kays  from 
Jamaica  by  the  Grand  Cayman  &  the  West 
End  of  Cuba;  also  a  Description,  with  Sailing 
Instructions,  of  the  Coast  of  West  Florida 
between  the  Bay  of  Esplritu  Santo  ft  Cape 
Sable."  Tliere  was  added,  "by  George  Oauld 
to  accompany  hu  Charts  of  those  Coasts' 
surveyed  and  published  by  order  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tbe  Ad- 
miralty, to  wtuch  have  been  added  a  deacrlp- 
Hon  of  the  East  Coast  of  Florida  between 
Cape  Florida  &  Cape  Canaveral  (and)  within 
the  Florida  Reef  ." 
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The  1796  pamphlet  was  consulted  b;  I>r. 
Wallace  McMullen  la  bis  "English  Topo- 
graphical Terms  m  Florida.  1563-1874" 
(University  of  Florida  Press,  1963.  227  pp  t 
Gauld's  1769  manuscript  Is  useful  both  lor 
some  topographical  terms  and  lor  place 
names  of  the  British  era  in  West  Florida. 

George  Oauld  served  the  Admiralty  in 
Florida  from  1764  untU  1771.  In  1773  he  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety In  Philadelphia  hlg  West  Florida 
manuscript,  hoping  for  ita  publication  in  the 
Society's  "Transactions"  along  with  his  com- 
munication on  measuring  the  height  of 
Catherine's  mil  and  of  the  magnificent  Blue 
Mountains  In  Jamaica.  The  latter  wns  en- 
closed In  Gauld's  letter  to  Hugh  Williamson, 
presumably  a  Scottish  member  ol  the  Society, 
dated  Port  Royal.  Jamaica.  February  15.  1773 
Neither  manuscript  was  published  In  tbe 
"Transactions."  Perhaps  Gauld  was  inspired 
to  write  Xa}  the  Philadelphia  bodv  through 
his  associates  In  West  Plorldo.  Dr.  John 
Lorlmer,  presumably  another  Scot.' 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  of  any 
relations  between  Gauld  and  William 
Roberts,  whose  "AccQunt  of  the  Fint  Dis- 
covery &  Natural  History  of  Florida"  (Lon- 
don. 1763)  Gauld  probably  read.  Also  Gauld's 
ties  in  Florida  with  CapUln  Bernard 
Romans,  author  of  "A  Concise  Natural  His- 
tory of  East  &  West  Florida"  (New  York. 
1775),  The  American  PhUosophlcal  Society 
has  no  Information  on  Gauld,  who  may  even 
have  donated  his  1769  manuscript  while  on  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia.  The  Scottish  National 
Library  and  the  British  Museum  also  lack 
Information  on  Gauld's  career.  Aberdeen 
University  Ubrary  stated  that  Gauld  studied 
there  between  1750  and  1753  and  was  given 
an  honorary  M.A.  in  1759  while  an  Admiralty 
mathematics  teacher. 

We  can  assume  that  Gauld  attended  the 
East  Florida  Masonic  Lodge  meetings  in  St. 
Augustine  with  such  Caledonians  as  Gover- 
nor James  Grant,  royal  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  John  Stuart.  Rev.  J<^n  Forbes, 
tbe  Lieutenant  Governor  Dr.  James  Moultrie. 
John  Bethune  from  the  Isle  of  Skye.  and  Dr" 
Andrew  Tumbull,  who  In  partnership  with 
Sir  William  Duncan.  Introduced  Mediter- 
ranean colonists  into  hla  short-lived  New 
Smyrna  colony.  In  addition.  Gauld  may  well 
have  participated  In  Scottish  Rite  Masonic 
rituals  In  Pensacola  with  such  Scotsmen  as 
Governor  George  Johnstone,  the  rich  Indian 
traders  William  Panton  and  John  Leslie,  and 
the  brilliant  half-ScotUsh  leader  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  Alexander  McGUllvray. 

There  follow  passages  of  interest  from  the 
two-oentury  old  manuscript.  Gauld  began. 
"The  Province  of  West  Florida  {la}  the  fron- 
tier of  the  British  Dominions  in  America." 
extending  some  350  miles  west  of  the  Apaia- 
C.loola  River  nearly  to  New  Orleans.  He  fore- 
saw great  advantages  from  the  region's  pos- 
session by  a  maritime  commercial  nation.  He 
admired  a  unique  red  bluff  near  Santa  Rosa 
laland  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola  Bay. 
Chart  and  navigation  conscious.  Gauld  cau- 
tioned of  dangers  from  shoals  and  the  low- 
nesa  of  the  treeless  Island,  hard  to  distin- 
guish. He  described  anchorages  in  deep  water 
protected  from  storms  for  vessels  seeking  the 
hard-to-find  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River 
an  area  as  fertile  as  the  Nile  delta.  "Vessels 
that  draw  above  11  feet  cannot  enter  the 
Mlaalesipprs  passes  without  being  lightened  ' 
Oauld  then  described  bays,  estuaries, 
lagoons,  creeks  and  rivers  of  West  Florida. 
Choctaw  Indians  were  killing  the  catUe  of 
the  few  settlers  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  forcing 
them  to  leave  m  1767.  He  visited  some  new 
oetUemente  on  the  Pearl  River  where  tobacco. 

'Alabama  professors  Robert  Rea  of  Au- 
burn and  Jack  D.  L.  Holmes  of  Birmingham 
plan  research  on  Lorlmer.  whoae  letter  of 
April  21.  1769  appeared  In  the  'Transactions  " 
(1:350).  according  to  Gauld's  pamphlet  of 
1706. 
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iDdigo.  cotton.  rlc«,  com  luid  many  veget&bles 
wpro  ralMd  In  rich  ■olU  The  Indigo  rivalled 
that  of  OuatenuUL  Ttia  setUen  planned  to 
miike  barrel  staves  of  white  oak.  Oauld 
!/<)ided  thd  timber  avKtlable  for  masts  and 
t  ilpbulldlng.  Further  west  be  noted  that 
French  settlers  were  raising  cattle  and  wera 
L-^niidestlnely  making  pitch,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, and  selling  these  naval  stores  very  prof- 
itably In  New  Orleans  to  Prance  and  Spain 
■■a.-i  we  have  no  army  poats  or  vessels  to  pre- 
vent them." 

Johnstone  in  Pensacola  In  1785  ordered  the 
construction  of  Fort  Bute  on  the  MlJtslsalppl. 
"But  after  Governor  Johnstone's  departiUY 
It  was  abandoned  and  demolUhed  by  order 
of  General  Gag*  in  1768,  the  consequence  of 
which  measures  are  already  obvious.  .  .  .  Had 
tt  not  been  for  the  withdrawing  of  the  British 
troops  from  the  Mississippi  that  country 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  well 
settled  by  this  time  (by  Britons).  During  the 
late  disturbances  at  New  Orleans,  a  great 
many  of  the  French  Inhabitants  were  desir- 
ous of  settling  on  our  side  of  the  river.  Some 
of  them  had  actuaUy  embarked  with  their 
families,  Negroe*  and  effects  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  but  afterwards  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dlaTuaded.  partly  because 
Irlsh-Spantsh  General  O'Reilly  gave  them  as- 
surances that  everything  would  be  forgiven." 
Many  French,  with  no  British  presence,  suf- 
fered greatly  In  the  New  Orleans  area,  ac- 
cording to  Gauld.  "The  French  in  general  In 
Louisiana  have  an  utter  abnorrence  of  the 
Spaniards  which  will  probably  last  for 
generations." 

"It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  BrltUh 
West  Florida  to  have  one  or  two  small  armed 
veaaelB-  cruising  between  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans.  Oauld  saw  them  preventing  clande- 
stine activities  In  naval  supplies  and  helping 
to  secure  to  Britons  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  aborigines. 

Gauld  noted  that  Nassau  Road,  west  of 
PensRCDia.  was  named  by  "Dr.  Daniel  Cox. 
an  adventurer  about  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam m."  Nassau  Road  was  termed  one  of 
the  best  anchorages  for  large  ships  in  all  West 
Florida.  Another  was  Ship  Island  with  Its 
"high  hummock"  and  ample  fresj»  water  and 
cattle  for  beef.  He  found  a  few  French  at 
Blloxl  raising  cattle  and  producing  pitch  and 
tar  despite  the  troublesome  Choctaws.  Shal- 
low Blloxl  Bay  abounded  In  excellent  oysters 
as  Father  Charlevoix  also  obaerved.  Oauld 
mentioned  the  Paacagoula  River  mouths  and 
estuary  as  virtually  paved  with  oysters.  He 
saw  some  farms  but  learned  that  the  red  men 
killed  the  cattle.  "The  Choctawa  were  always 
flrmly  attached  to  the  French  (in)  Louisiana, 
and  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  they 
are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  British." 

The  observant  Scot  carefully  described 
navigational  matters  for  all  West  Florida 
such  as  channels,  shoals  and  deep,  protected 
anchorages  as  well  as  soils  and  forests.  On 
Dauphin  Island  he  pondered  the  age  of  over- 
grown shell  mo^inds  He  said  that  Hawkes  Bay 
was  named  for  the  British  armed  schooner 
"Hawke"  uaed  In  his  surveys.  The  bay  bad 
been  choked  by  a  hurricane. 

Oauld  wrote.  "Mobile  la  a  very  considerable 
place  (with)  a  small  fort,  formerly  called 
Fort  Conde.  now  called  Port  Charlotte,  built 
of  brick,  and  a  neat  square  of  barracks.  The 
town  is  pretty  regular,  of  an  oblong  shape  on 
:he  west  bank  of  the  river  by  the  bay.  Several 
of  the  richest  of  the  French  left  Mobile  on  Us 
being  given  up  to  the  English,  but  a  great 
many  still  remain  in  the  town  and  at  their 
plantations  on  the  river  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  bay.  There  Is  a  considerable  Indian  trads 
carried  on.  Mobile  (under  usi  has  sent  yearly 
to  London  aklus  and  furs  worth  £15.000.  At 
present  ihlB  may  be  called  the  only  staple 
commodity  in  the  Provlnoe." 

He  ascribed  summer  fevers  and  a^es  la 
Mobile  to  tb«  many  marataea  and  lagx^na 
rather  than  to  moequltos.  He  referred  to  the 
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Spanish  Blver  and  the  "AUboma"  River  near 
Mobile,  and  to  the  chief  settlements  of  the 
Upper  Creeks  and  "the  French  fort  at  AU- 
bama  evacuated  in  1763.  "It  has  not  alnca 
been  garrisoned  by  us."  Oauld  mentioned  the 
Tombeebe  (Tomblgbee)  River  In  the  country 
of  the  ChlckasawB.  The  British  commander 
at  Pensacola  In  1767  ordered  the  Tombeebe 
fort  abandoned.  Good  soils  for  rice,  thick 
cane  brakes,  and  fine  stands  of  cypress,  elm, 
ash,  hickory  and  red  and  white  cedar  were 
listed. 

Gauld  explained  that  the  Perdldo  River  was 
named  because  a  Spanish  ship  was  lost  (per- 
dldo) near  its  mouth,  canoes  were  portaged 
from  the  Perdldo  Bay  to  a  coastal  lagoon  lead- 
ing to  Pensacola.  He  added  In  the  margin. 
possibly  In  1773.  that  at  a  narrows  In  Perdldo 
Bay  "a  ferry  has  been  established  and  a  new 
road  opened  (which)  cuts  20  mllea  from  the 
land  Journey  and  !>avca  a  day  between  Mobile 
and  Pensacola  A  sawmill  had  recently  been 
erected  nearby."  The  Perdldo  was  formerly 
the  boundary  between  Spanish  Florida  and 
French  Louisiana,  Oauld  added. 

He  described  the  Pensacola  bar  approaches 
as  Involving  sightings  of  the  red  cliff  and 
"Reld's  tree,"  and  predicted  that  the  Indian 
name  Pensacola  wtntld  endure.  Oauld  re- 
viewed French  and  Spaoifch  contention  over 
Pensacola  and  Its  PotI  San  Carlos  In  1710-aa. 
The  Spanish  "signal  house"  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island  was  "greatly  improved  of  late  by  Gen- 
eral Haldimand."  Spanish  Pensacola  was  on 
the  Island  untU  inundated  by  a  hurricane 
about  1754.  when  It  was  moved  to  its  Dresent 
Rite. 

Governor  Johnstone  considered  moving  the 
tiny,  ramshackle  Pensacola  to  another  site 
on  the  bay.  It  had  Just  been  abandoned  by 
600  Spaniards  and  Catholic  Pensacola  In- 
dians (and  some  mestizos)  whom  Spain 
moved  to  Veracruz.  Mexico.'  But  he  decided 
that  Its  present  site  was  best  and  bad  the 
British  town  "regularly  laid  out"  early  in 
1765  Gauld  described  it  as  stretching  about 
a  mile  along  the  bay  and  a  quarter  mile  In- 
land. At  the  west  end  was  a  fine  stream  for 
nutng  the  water  casks  of  ships.  Nearby  was 
a  naval  reservation  with  "garden,  store- 
houses, hospital  etc."  He  added  that  the  miu- 
tary  garrison  had  a  reservation  of  300,000 
square  yards  In  the  middle  of  Pensacola.  di- 
viding it  In  two.  "It  can  be  of  no  great  serv- 
ice for  defense  (against)  either  SAvagea  or  a 
civilized  enemy."  The  hill  behind  town  was 
named  for  General  Gage,  who  later  fought 
American  colonists  seeking  Independence. 
"The  hope  of  a  Spanish  trade  Induced  many 
Britons  to  settle  here  at  great  expense.  It 
has  not  yet  answered  their  expectation.  The 
principal  objectives  ought  to  be  the  Indian 
trade  (plus)  Indigo,  cotton,  rice,  hemp,  to- 
bacco and  lumber,  the  natural  products  of 
the  coiontry." 

Pensacola's  sandy  soil  could  be  made  to 
produce  lettuce,  tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots 
and  potatoes,  along  with  oranges,  figs  and 
peaches.  "Provisions  of  aU  kinds  are  now 
very  plentiful.  His  Majesty's  troops  and  ships 
are  always  supplied  with  fresh  beef  (from 
around  MoblleV),  and  the  InhabltanU  buy 
It  for  half  a  bit  a  pound. ' 

Near  Pensacola  was  "an  Iron  mine  where 
a  large  natural  magnet  was  lately  found." 
Oauld  later  added,  "now  In  the  posseaslon  of 
Dr.  Lorlmer." 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  EKambia  River  lay 
"Campbell  Town,  a  settlement  of  French  Prot- 
estants, about  ten  miles  from  I^nsaoola  by 
land  and  13  by  water  .  .  .  unhealthy  because 
near  morahea."  Several  French  died.  Oreat 
Britain  had  settled  them  there  in  to  oroduce 
silk,  but  the  effort  failed.  Oauld  spoke  of 
the  Bscombla  valley's  good  soils,  vegetation 

*  Robert  L.  Oold.  "The  BetUement  of  the 
Pensacola  TiwUans  in  New  ^wln  (Mexico). 
17G3-70."  Hitpante  American  HUtorlcai  Re- 

view.  vol.  45,  no.  4,  Nov.  1965,  pp.  567-76. 
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and  tall  pines.  One  for  masU  and  >ard  arms 
for  the  royal  navy.  "Many  other  veesels  have 
been  supplied  from  them."  He  listed  a  thou- 
sand-acre reserve  on  the  large  peuinbula  In 
PensacoU  Bay  with  its  stands  of  Uve  oaks 
and  large  pines  for  firewood  for  the  navy 
and  army.  Possibly  it  was  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  naval  supplies  set  aside  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  imfortunately  a).andoncd 
Nearby  another  British  naval  reserve  was 
created  at  a  former  royal  careening  place 
where  in  1766  a  wharf  was  begun  by  order  of 
Sir  William  Burnaby.  then  commander-in- 
chief  in  Jamaica.  Nothing  had  been  done 
with  these  reserves  as  of  1769.  There  was  a 
private  careening  wharf,  apparently  near 
Deer  Point  and  the  Santa  Rosa  Channel 

Santa  Rosa  Island  extended  east  nearly 
60  miles,  "very  remarkable  for  Its  white  sandy 
hummocks."  Choctawha tehee  Bay  was  called 
by  Gauld.  St.  Roses  Bay.  with  an  entrance 
barely    five    feet    deep.    Into    It    fiowa    the 

Chactahatchi"  River.  Some  35  miles  up- 
stream lived  "Coussa  Indians  who  have 
Joined  the  Creeks  and  someUmes  bring  pro- 
visions and  wUdfowl  to  PensacoU  la  their 
canoes,"  although  generally  too  lazy  to  do  so 
as  required  by  treaty. 

Gauld  wrote  of  the  St.  Joseph  area,  desertwi 
by  the  Spaniards  about  1700  only  to  return 
in  1710  after  Pensacola  protested  a  French 
fort  there  In  1717.  He  thought  tht  bay  ideal 
for  making  salt  for  curing  bass,  red  cod  and 
other  abundant,  excellent  flah.  His  final  word 
to  Britons  under  full  sail  at  night  off  West 
Florida  was  to  beware  the  many  logs  dis- 
gorged by  the  Mtasisaippi  In  flood 
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or  KXW   TOBX 
IN  THB  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  recess.  I  received  witk 
mixed  emotions  the  news  that  Dr.  Don- 
ald G.  Emery,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Scarsdale.  N.Y.,  had  been  named  Di- 
rector ol  the  National  Reading  Center 
Foundation. 

I  was  delighted  that  a  distinguished 
educator  of  Dr.  Emery's  caliber  had  been 
selected  for  such  an  Important  position, 
yet  I  was  dismayed  that  the  Scarsdale 
school  system  would  be  losing  such  an 
outstanding  and  completely  dedicated 
superintendent. 

The  Scarsdale  schools  have  flourished 
under  his  guidance  since  1965,  and  I  am 
certain  that,  with  Dr.  Emery  as  Its  di- 
rector, the  National  Reading  Center  will 
make  constructive  progress  toward  elim- 
inating illiteracy  in  this  country. 

We  in  Westchester  Jiave  been  fortimate 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Emery's 
experience,  commitment  and  concern  for 
quality  and  equality  in  education.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  Scarsdale  and  to 
our  county  as  a  whole,  and  -ve  will  miss 
his  leadership  and  effective  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Reading  Council  will  gain  as  its  director 
an  educator  of  proven  competence  and 
ability,  with  a  broad  range  of  experience. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Dr.  Emery 
was  graduated  cum  laude  from  Indiana 
Central  College  in  1941.  He  received  his 
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master's  degree  from  Butler  University 
in  1945  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  in  1949. 

He  was  a  civilian  consultant  on  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  Etu'ope  during  spring,  1960 
and  was  among  the  10  school  superin- 
tendents participating  in  the  study  of 
European  education  in  1964.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  Invitational  appraisal  of  bt- 
iiatlonal  schools  in  Brazil  in  1968. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Emery's  appoint- 
ment to  head  the  Notional  Reading  Cen- 
ter. Walter  W.  Straley,  chairman  of  the 
National  Reading  Council,  said: 

we  ore  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  man  of  Dr.  Emery's  calibre. 
His  varied  experience  gives  him  first  hand 
knowledge  of  problems  In  all  segments  of 
the  educational  field. 

Together  with  Dr.  Wayne  Howell  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  be  con- 
ceived "Project  Discovery",  a  highly  success- 
ful program  in  the  use  of  film  on  a  saturation 
basis  in  classrooms. 

As  Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  he  developed  an  outstanding 
biraclal  community  and  school  program,  and 
at  his  present  position  in  Scarsdale.  he  reor- 
ganized the  approach  to  curriculum  develop- 
ment to  secure  broad,  continuous  involve- 
ment of  the  teaching  faculty. 

His  work  in  the  adult  education  field  has 
been  equally  impressive.  While  serving  as 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Adult  Education  at 
the  University  of  Omaha,  he  directed  one 
of  the  Mid-West's  largest  adult  education 
programs,  generating  a  nationwide  reputa- 
tion for  quality  adult  education. 

In  a  statement  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Dr.  Emery  said,  in  part: 

I  would  first  assure  you  I  am  properly  im- 
pressed by  the  substantial  challenge,  and 
Intrigued  by  the  opportunity  that  serving 
OS  Director  of  the  National  Beading  Center 
presents. 

What  we  plan  to  do  Is  to  complete  all 
possible  tasks  that  are  necessary  so  that 
every  child  and  every  adult  who  is  presently 
handicapped  in  his  ability  to  read  but  who 
la  denied  the  opportunity  to  full  access  to 
this  society,  because  of  reading  deficiency, 
will  have  that  deficiency  eliminated  and  wiu 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  vocational  op- 
portunity; social  mobility,  to  be  a  free  man 
and  a  citizen  in  all  the  respects  that  are 
denied  anyone  who  does  not  have  ordinary 
functional  ability  with  that  basic  skill  of 
reading. 

The  statistics  about  the  Inability  to  read 
or  limitations  in  reading  are  staggering  sta- 
tistics in  terms  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Our 
basic  approach  to  accompllBhing  this  task 
Is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst,  a  rallying  agent,  to 
stimulate  a  great  and  unique  partnership 
In  this  country  of  many  segments  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  society;  for  many  of  us  to  Join  together 
and  In  separat«  ways  and  together  do  those 
tbmgs  yet  to  be  Identified  and  designed  that 
wUl,  in  fact,  open  up  the  opportunity  of 
this  society  to  those  persons  who  cannot  read 
or  read  well  enough. 

The  right  to  read  mutt  be  a  birthright  of 
every  child  from  now  on.  There  is  no  longer 
the  need  for  that  not  to  be  true.  Our  Job 
In  the  next  decade  is  to  remove  that  handi- 
cap, that  disabUity.  from  the  society.  We  are 
not  so  naive  as  to  presiune  we  will  do  this 
alnglehandedly  or  by  ourselves,  or  even 
through  our  organization,  the  Reading  Cen- 
ter. But  we  do  believe  that  The  Reading 
Cent*r,  with  the  help  of  the  Council,  and 
this  partnership  can  be  the  avenue  to  cause 
tbu  accomplishment  to  happen  in  our 
■odety.  .  .  ." 
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SAVINGS  ACCRUED  THROUGH 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAI^ITOKNU 
.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent need  for  continued  medical  research 
in  our  country  Is  one  of  great  importance 
as  many  of  us  are  aware.  However,  dur- 
ing periods  of  fiscal  stress,  funds  for 
medical  research  are  at  times  not  avail- 
able. Yet  the  demands  persist. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  that  funds  al- 
located for  medical  research  are  wisely 
spent,  Dr.  H.  Hugh  Fudenberg.  profes- 
sor of  bacteriology  and  immimology  at 
the  University  of  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Congressional  Liaison  on  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Immunol ogists,  has  taken 
the  time  to  compile  and  make  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  figures 
which  would  indicate  the  validity  of  his 
appraisals. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  findings : 

Sak  Prakcisco,  Calif., 

September  14.  1970. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Wauiib, 
Cannon  House  Oj^lce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  CoNGKxssMAN  Waldix:  I  and  otber 
biological  and  medloal  investigators  are 
grateful  to  you  for  your  support  and  past  ef- 
forts to  prevent  reduction  in  Federal  fund- 
ing for  basic  research  in  these  areas.  Z  be- 
lieve (and,  indeed,  hope)  that  it  was  partly 
through  your  efforts  that  representatives  of 
two  scientific  associations  to  which  I  belong 
(the  American  Association  of  Immunologlsts 
and  the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Inves- 
tigation) were  permitted  to  testify  at  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Appropriations. 

I  have  been  told  that  these  witnesses 
were  articulate  and  well -Informed,  and 
presented  convincing,  ethical  and  Intellec- 
tual data  supporting  the  views  of  scientists 
In  general.  However,  despite  the  aid  of  Con- 
gressmen who  share  your  views  on  the  Im- 
portance of  research  In  this  country.  I  fear 
that  In  these  times  of  fiscal  stress  only  hard 
economic  data  on  dollars  saved  through  re- 
search versus  dollars  spent  can  convince  the 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
present  Administration  that  funds  thus  al- 
located are  wisely  spent.  Therefore,  with 
apologies  for  the  intruislon  of  your  time.  I 
enclose  what  data  I  have  been  able  to  gar- 
ner on  the  economcs  of  basic  medical  re- 
search. Smce  my  work  is  largely  (though 
not  wholly)  In  Immunology,  and  Is  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Allergy  and  Infectious  DIseasee. 
I  shall  confine  the  data  listed  on  the  enclosed 
■sheets  to  funds  saved  as  a  result  of  funds 
expended  for  basic  research  in  this  area, 
mostly  by  this  Institute.  I  shaU  try  to  out- 
line for  you  savings  accrued  through  virtual 
eradication  of  three  diseases  of  immunologic 
or  Infectious  nature.  Perhaps  scientists  In 
other  areas,  supported  by  other  Institutes, 
could  be  encouraged  to  gather  similar  data 
in  their  areas  of  scientific  (though  not  eco- 
nomic) expertise.  If  you  wish  references  to 
the  original  literature  from  which  these  data 
were  obtained,  I  shall  be  glad  lo  provide  these 
for  you. 

Very  sincerely. 

H.  Hugh  PuccNBcac,   M.D. 
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I.  The  eradication  of  poUomyeUtU  resulted 
directly  from  research  funds  granted  to  de- 
termine whether  viruses  would  grow  in 
monkey  kidney.  They  did!!'  Therefore,  it  be- 
came possible  to  grow  large  quantities  of 
viral  material  so  that  the  Salk  and  Sabin 
vaccines  could  be  given  to  virtually  all  per- 
sons at  risk. 

Insofar  as  I  can  ascertain,  economic  data 
on  cost-benefit  poIiomyeUtls  are  available 
only  for  the  type  of  poliomyelitis  known  a.s 
paralytic  poliomyelitis,  and  only  for  the 
years  1955-1961.  Durmg  this  seven-year  pe- 
riod, the  use  of  Salk  vaccine  prevented  ap- 
proximately 154.000  cases  of  paralytic  polio 
as  based  on  the  difference  in  incidence  dur- 
ing this  period  and  the  period  during  the 
three  Immediate  pre -vaccination  years  1965- 
Iftfll;  of  those  affected  during  this  period. 
again  based  on  data  from  the  preceding  three 
years,  12.500  would  have  died,  14.300  would 
have  experienced  no  residual  disability;  of 
the  remainder,  36,400  would  have  been  se- 
verely disabled.  58,100  moderately  disabled, 
and  32,700  have  suffered  only  slight  disa- 
bility. 

1)  Estimates  of  the  medical  care  costa 
avoided  through  prevention  of  paralytic 
cases  during  these  seven  years  are  esti- 
mated at  tsaT.OOO.OOO  based  on  hospital  costs  , 
at  that  time  (obviously,  much  higher  since). 
length  of  hospital  stay,  cost  of  other  sen-Ices 

( braces    and     appliances,     special     nursing, 
physical  therapy,  etc.) . 

2)  Estimates  of  loas  of  lifetime  Income, 
based  on  age  at  which  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality occurred,  and  on  sex.  the  per  capita 
lifetime  Income  lost  (assuming  lOO  percent 
loss  of  Income  for  deaths),  60  percent  for 
severe  disability.  26  percent  for  moderate 
disability,  and  10  percent  slight  disability 
for  males,  and  a  total  cumulative  income;  for 
moles  of  1226,040.  and  for  females  of  •44.- 
B60  was  W^eg.TOO.OOO  (for  moles,  approxi- 
mately •S.l  billion,  and  for  females  S1.3  ba- 
llon). 

Total  aavlngs  [•0.3  bll-    * 
Hon  from  1)  and  96.4 
billion   from   2))...  •6,700,000.000 

CosU:                                              '  ' 

Purchase  of  vaccines 129.800,000 

Phyalclanc'         vaccination 

few     466,600.000 

Vaccine     adnUnistratlon..  13.300,000 

Total 611.700.000 

Vaccine  research  and  field 

irt»i»    41,300.000 

Estimated     net     gain 

accrued     6,003,000.000 

II.  Tuberculosis: 

Data  hove  been  compUed  for  the  period 
1954  to  1969,  since  1954  was  the  first  eco- 
nomic year  in  which  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis by  chemotherapy  and  cbemoprophyloxia 
has  been  recorded.  The  data  below  represent 
conservative  figures,  since  they  are  based  on 
the  following  estimates,  which  are.  indeed, 
conservative: 

(a)  average  cost  of  ho^ltallzatlon  In 
1964 — ai&.OO/day;  average  cost  of  hospltall- 
statton  in  1969 — taS-OO/day. 

(b)  average  loss  of  productivity  per  hos- 
pitalized patient  In  1954 — •3,000./year:  in 
1969 — •4,000.  year. 

(c)  Calculated  on  data  from  the  U.5.  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  United  States 
PubUc  Health  Service,  the  average  per  diem 
census  in  all  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
for  tutKTCulosla  was  100,000.  The  figures  be- 
low are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
cidence of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  would 
hove  declined  3.5  Tc  •'year  without  chemo- 
therapy so  tiiat  56,600  beds  would  hare  been 
cjccuplcd  in  1969  (assumption). 
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(d)  co«t  of  out-patient  cUulc  wu  lOf;.  of 
the  coat  ctf  care  in  hospital  <prob«bl7,  at 
least  for  th«  year  1MB.  a  Tcry  noaaalTe  catl- 
mate;  tharefore,  a  oonaerratlve  eatlmata  at 
compared  to  present  saTtngps). 

Beaulinff  estimates— in  bflliona  of  doltart 

Savings    In    hospitalization    co«U M.  19 

Cost  ot  out-patient  care  of  oon-boA- 
plUUUsed   pattenta _ -.43 

Net  savings  on  treatment 3.77 

Savings  in  decreased  kwa  o<  produc- 

"'Hy i.ao 

Estimated  economic  benefit 4.96 

It  Is  noteworthy  tbat  during  this  same 
period  of  time  the  <^ongress  of  the  United 
Statea  allocated  »773.1  million  (leas  than 
onc-8l»th  this  amount)  to  the  National  In- 
sUtute  at  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
for  support  and  training  In  the  area  of  all  In- 
fectious and  Immunologic  diseases. 

in.  An  immunization  effort  against 
maasles  was  initiated  In  the  Dmted  States 
in  1863;  this  again,  was  made  poealble  by 
th«  raaearch  which  made  large-scale  propa- 
gation of  viruses  possible.  Endcr.  J.  P.,  and 
Peebles.  T.  C:  Propagation  In  tissue  cultures 
of  cytopatbogenlc  agents  from  patients  with 
measles.  Proc.  Soc.  Erp.  Biol.  Med  .  86:  277- 
286,  1954.)  In  1968.  the  estimated  number  of 
meaale  cases  was  250,000.  about  6T,  of  the 
estimated  mean  for  the  ten-year  period 
(1953-1963)  preceding  ImLmunlzatlon. 

For  every  100.000  cas«a  of  measles.  lOO 
cases  of  measles  encephaUtls  can  be  expected 
to  occur;  of  these  100,  10  will  die.  and  33  will 
be  mentally  retarded,  or  have  other  central 
nervous  system  damage.  Long-term  institu- 
tionalization 1*  assumed  for  this  latter  group. 
In  addition,  an  average  of  600  more  patients 
with  measlsa  win  deevlop  complications  such 
M  pneumonia,  or  otltu.  or  other  illness 
severe  enough  to  warrant  hospitalization. 

Based  on  an  estlmiated  mean  hospital  stay 
of  14.3  days  for  eocephaUUs  patients,  and 
35  days  for  other  hospital  patients;  the 
esUmatAd  number  of  hospital  days/ 100.000 
cases  of  measles  is  5.710—1,460  for  encepha. 
Utls  patlenu,  and  4,350  for  other  patlenU. 
The  following  computation  assumes  that 
half  the  number  of  patients  not  hospitalised 
wsra  attended  by  physicians  (half  m  physi- 
cians' offices,  and  half  in  patients"  homea). 
(Data  from  the  NaUonai  Center  for  Health 
Statlatica  indicated  that  51%  of  measles  pa- 
tients were  medically  attended  In  1964.  and 
65%  tn  1D65.)  Other  figures  axe  baaed  on 
data  that  hospitalized  encephalitis  pauents 
were  charged  »190.00  patient  In  1966  for 
phyildana'  servicea,  and  that  hospitalization 
coats  at  sfaort-iLay  community  hospitals  for 
non-encephalltlc  acute  measles  ranged  from 
•38^1  tn  1963,  upward  to  (54.00  tn  1967,  and 
that  hospital  costs  for  encephalitis  patients 
w»re  •73.00  In  1966  (Schwab,  P  M.:  Public 
Health  Reports  83:  B60-066.  1968). 

The  cost  of  ctistodlal  care  is  estimated  at 
i3,000/ patient  a  year  for  the  tnatituUouaJ- 
ized  patient: 

Savings  based  on  above •531.543.000 

Cost     of     ImmunlzatloiL      (at 
•3.00,  doee  of  vaccine) 106,300,000 

Net  savlngB 423. 343. 000 


Savings:  Direct  medical: 

Physicians'  aervlces  In  offices; 

Encephalitis  cases 173,000 

Other  acute  caaas 37.  259.  OOO 

Pbysiciaos'  service  In  hos- 
pitals: 

Encephalitis  caaea.-.— . 1.971.000 

Other  acute  caaas-. ..,         2,755,000 

Hospital  services: 

Encephalitis  caaes 13.350.000 

Other  acute  cases , 17,400.000 
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Oanuna    globulin    for    ooo- 
tacts 6.558.000 

Liiettme   care   for  mentally 
retarded    300,833,000 

Total    378.398,000 

Indirect — due  to  low  of  pR>-^ 
ductlvlty: 

Premature   death 40,904,000 

Mental  retantoUon 106,433,000 

Work   leasee _ 86.806.000 

Tot*l    _ 363.146.000 

In  summary,  the  basic  research  which  led 
to  the  measles  vaccine  during  the  years  1963 
to  1968  averted  9.7  mUllon  acute  caaes  of 
measlea.  and  3J44  cases  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. It  Is  aiao  estimated  to  have  saved  55,000 
hoepiui  da>'s,  291,000  years  of  normal  life, 
more  than  1.8  million  work  dajra,  33  million 
school  days  and  •433  miiUon.  (Incidentally, 
about  90%  of  the  savings  in  each  of  theae 
categories  was  realized  In  the  last  three 
years — the  period  of  intenalve  national  effort 
to  eradicate  measiea.) 

IV.  Other  examples  migh;  be  cited,  though 
It  Is  too  early  to  gamer  meaningful  economic 
data.  Por  example,  funds  awarded  to  investi- 
gate "feedback  control"  of  antibody  syn- 
thesis led  to  the  Introduction  of  the  use  of 
minute  amounts  of  anti-Rh  antlbodlee  Into 
Rh  negative  mothers,  eliminating  their 
ability  to  make  antibody  to  the  red  cells  of 
their  fetus  when  Rh  poeitive  (about  85%  of 
the  time),  and  will,  within  the  next  few 
years,  lend  to  the  complete  eradication  of 
hemolytic  disease  of  the  newborn  with  the 
economic  savings  accruing  from  exchange 
transfusions  avoided,  doctors  coeta  avoided, 
and  institutionalization  due  to  severe  brain 
damage  avoided,  as  well  as  to  the  abolition 
of  intrauterine  death  due  to  this  cause  (hy- 
drops fetalis). 


STUDENT  PETITION  TO  CONGRESS 
FORECASTS  WORLD  TRADE  WAR 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkB,  I  would  like 
to  have  included  tn  the  CORCksssioirAL 
Record  a  statement  and  a  declaration 
that  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Student 
Coalition  for  Development.  The  student 
coalition  has  made  a  study  of  the  pend- 
ing trade  bill  and  particularly  its  harm- 
ful Quota  aspects  concerning  developing 
nations. 

The  student  coalition  is  now  circula- 
tion this  declaration  to  interested  stu- 
dent leaders  on  campuses  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Attached  are  the  statement  and  decla- 
ration: 

Stuuknt  Coalztzok  roB  DKvax,oPMxirr 

sruuKNT  PEimoN  TO  cowoarsa  roaxc&rra 

WOBLD   TKAIW    WiUt 

New  ToaK,  November  5. — A  grass-roots 
petition -campaign  asking  Congressmen  to 
vote  down  the  proposed  "Trade  Act  of  1970" 
is  hitting  campuaes  and  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  today.  led  by  a 
team  of  students  from  universities  and  col- 
leges across  the  country. 

Their  petition,  titled  "Declaration  on  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970".  foreca»t«  masatve  unem- 
ployment, splrallng  prices,  shattered  inter- 
national prestige  for  the  U.S.  and  a  world- 
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Wide  trade  war  if  the  act  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  law.  The  statement  begins  by  urging 
Congress  to  "vote  down  the  Trade  Act"  and 
glvea  Ave  reasons  for  doing  so  before  calling 
"P^  "*Tery  American  to  make  his  voice 
known  to  Congress  by  endorsing  this  Decla- 
ration". 

aiSTNo  PBtces 
The  petition  claims  that  the  Trade  Act 
will  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  world's  poorer 
nations  and  will  uproot  "a  generation  of 
progress  towards  a  more  raUonal  woild  econ- 
omy". It  further  states  that  the  Act  "will 
increase  inflation  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer by  limiting  foreign  corapetlUon  in  the 
American  market",  "wm  cause  unemploy- 
ment to  spiral,  as  a  result  of  protectionist  rc- 
clprocaUon  by  other  nations",  and  "will  con- 
travene every  recent  International  trade  ac- 
cord that  the  United  States  has  signed". 

COALmON    FOR    DrVEI.OPUCirT 

The  DeclaraUon  and  the  campaign  to  en- 
dorse It.  are  the  work  of  a  naUonally  repre- 
sentaUve  team  called  the  U.S.  Student  Coa- 
Utlon  for  Development,  formed  In  1969  to 
create  greater  understanding  on  the  Ameri- 
can campus  of  people  and  problems  In  the 
world's  developing  regions.  Their  campaign 
to  stop  the  Trade  Act  first  arose  out  of  a 
concern  for  America's  impact  on  much  poorer 
countries. 

Campaign  co-ordlnator  Paul  A.  Laudicina. 
who  spent  this  summer  with  a  Goaiicion 
team  in  Chile.  Bolivia  and  Peru,  says  he  be- 
lieves that  the  legislation  wouldn't  have  a 
chunce  of  passing  Congreas  If  the  American 
people  knew  lU  impUcaUons. 

The  poUtlcal  boeUUty  which  cauaed  the 
Second  World  War  resuiiod  from  an  Inter- 
naUonal  economic  crisis  intenaiflad  by  the 
protectionist  tarilT  legislation  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  In  1980.  The  Trade  Act  of  1970  Is 
equally  dangerous. 

aasTBCT  yoa  the  ntocaaa 

"Thoae  of  us  who  become  aware  of  the  im- 
plications have  a  responslblli  ty  to  tell 
others",  he  said.  "This  is  why  we  have  chosen 
a  peatlon  campaign,  because  we  have  respect 
for  the  democratic  process,  Jn  contrast  to 
the  way  powerful  special  mterests  are  at- 
tempting to  push  this  bUl  through  Congress", 

DKAOLDfS    NOV.    ISTB 

The  CoallUon's  campaign  (rian  calls  fas- 
student  and  community  leaders  to  circiUate 
the  Declaration  as  widely  as  time  wlU  allow 
Ijefore  Congressional  consideration  of  the 
legislation  begins  on  Nov.  19.  A  Coalition 
office  at  ao  West  40th  Street  In  New  Tork  haa 
sent  out  10,000  Declaration  petitions  to 
campus  and  commumty  organizations,  stu- 
dent newspapers  and  other  mass  media,  aa 
well  as  congresamen  and  senators. 

Campaign  leaders  expect  to  reach  their 
greatest  audience  with  the  co-operation  of 
campus  newspapers  and  student  leaders. 
"We  hope  that  those  who  don't  receive  the 
Declaration  personally  wUI  read  it  in  their 
local  paper  and  send  their  endorsement  di- 
rectly to  the  Coalition's  New  York  head- 
quarters," said  Laudlclna  today.  "We  have  a 
good  supply  of  Declarations  for  such  requesu, 
although  the  petition  la  eaaUy  re-prlntable 
locally,  and  some  campuses  have  been  mass 
producing  them". 

The  mall-out  is  being  supported  by  a 
telephone  follow-up.  to  stress  the  urgency  of 
the  campaign  in  view  of  the  deadline  for 
presentation  to  Congreas. 

artTDKirrs  LosK  FArrR 
Laudlctna,  a  21-year-oId  BrookJyn-born 
University  of  Chicago  TO  graduate,  claims 
St  udenta  lose  faith  in  the  Government's 
stated  desire  to  build  a  more  prosperous 
world  for  all  when  they  witness  Congress' 
serious  consideration  of  the  Trade  Act.  "Such 
leglslaUon  stifles  the  growth  of  less-developed 
countries   by   limiting   their   access    to   the 
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American  market  and  dimlrUshlng  their  vital 
export  earnings",  he  says. 

INn,ATION    AND    UNEMPI.OTMKNT 

"In  our  own  national  interest  we  must 
urgently  curb  inflation  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment, yet  this  bill  threatening  to  become 
law  win  create  greater  inflation  and  more 
unemployment,  it  Is  legislation  by  the  power- 
ful few  at  the  expense  of  the  voiceless  many", 

■It  wlU  make  meaningless  the  'Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 
Development  Decade',  which  received  U.S. 
approval  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  less 
tiian  one  month  ago.  How  can  our  Covem- 
mcat's  word  bear  any  credence  at  all  If  the 
Trade  Act  becomes  law?"  the  student  leader 
asked. 

Ko  CAUSE  roe  hope? 

"We  who  seek  signs  for  hope  in  the  way 
our  nation  is  ordering  the  present  to  build 
for  the  futxire.  do  not  see  the  'Trade  Act  of 
1970'  as  a  cause  for  hope.  We  earnestly  urge 
Congress  to  reject  the  legislation,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  lead  the  way 
by  telling  their  elected  representatives  what 
they  think  of  the  proposed  Trade  Act". 

Contact:  Student  Coalition  for  Develop- 
ment—20  West  40  St.,  New  York  10018 
(2ia)  563-1779. 

Decuumtiok   on  tmb  "Teade  Act  or    1970" 

We.  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea,  urge  Congreas  to  vote  down  the  "Trade 
Act  of  1970". 

Whereas,  it  wlU  unlea.<ih  an  InternaUonal 
trade  war  by  uprooting  a  generation  of  prog- 
ress towards  a  more  rational  world  economy: 

Whereas,  it  will  contravene  every  recent 
International  trade  accord  that  the  United 
States  has  signed; 

Whereas,  it  wUl  undercut  the  eCTorts  of  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world  to  Increase  their 
vital  export  eammgs; 

Whereas,  it  will  increase  inflation  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  by  llnutlng  foreign 
competition  in  the  American  market;  and 

Whereas,  it  will  cause  unemployment  to 
spiral,  as  a  result  of  protectionist  reciproca* 
tion  by  other  nations. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  every  American  to 
make  his  voice  known  to  Congress  by  endors- 
ing this  Declaration. 


BILL  TIMMONS  AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  furor  of  preelection  partisan  politics 
has  subsided  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Recoho  a  news  story  that  recognises  and 
praises  the  ability  of  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's deputy  a.Mistants,  William  E. 
Timmons. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  November  17  and  was  written 
by  Willard  Edwards.  The  article  follows: 
TouNo  Nixon  Aide  Has  Powek 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
W»SHmoTO».— In   the  opinion  ot  several 
White  House  insiders,  the  youngest  and  ieast- 
pul3licized  Of  the  President's  top  assistants 
i.s    probably    the    one   most    responsible   for 
Nixon's   strategy.    taeUca   and   successes    In 
dealing  with  a  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress. 

He  la  William  E.  Timmons,  39.  the  Presi- 
dential assistant  for  congressional  relations. 
He  IS  entrusted  with  direct  charge  over  White 
House  contact  with  Capitol  Hill.  His  name 
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seldom  ap{>ears  in  print  because  he  shuns  in- 
terviews, believing  they  can  only  handicap 
his  performance. 

"He's  got  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  Wash- 
ington,  dodging  brlckbata  flying  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,"  remarked 
an  admirer.  "He  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  political  consequences  as  he  prods  for 
action  on  administration  bills.  He's  liked  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  has 
done  a  remarkable  Job." 

Timmons.  despite  his  comparative  youth, 
is  a  veteran  of  national  and  congressional 
politics.  He  Is  a  former  aide  to  Rep.  William 
Brock,  now  Tennessee's  senator-elect;  a  for- 
mer director  of  congressional  relations  foi 
the  Nixon- Agncw  ticket  in  1968. 

The  Prei;ldent  took  office  as  the  first  Repu- 
blican in  120  years  to  start  his  term  by  facing 
a  hostile  Congress.  He  was  elected  with  the 
support  of  a  fraction  over  43  per  cent  of 
American  voters. 

Nixon  saw  in  the  Senate  ambitious  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  aspirants  such  as  Edmund 
Muskle,  Edward  Kennedy.  George  McGovern 
and  others.  All  were  eager  to  frustrate  his  rec- 
ommendations. He  saw  a  handful  of  Repub- 
lican defectors  who,  on  key  votes,  would  make 
the  G.  O.  P.  minority  even  smaller. 

Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  Nixon's 
legislative  goals  could  have  been  denied.  He 
did  suffer  defeats  over  the  Senate's  refusal  to 
confirm  two  southern  nominees  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Many  of  his  measures  were  re- 
vised and  amended.  Some  were  shelved. 

The  administration's  legislative  achieve- 
ments, otherwise,  have  been  described  by  at 
least  one  Democratic  leader  as  amazing. 
Nixon  Initiated  and  expanded  major  antlbai- 
llstlc  missile  programs,  phased  out  the  In- 
come tax  surcharge,  reformed  the  tax-laws, 
beat  the  McGovern-BatOeld  end-the-war 
amendment  and  bottled  up  the  Cooper- 
Church  provision  Infringing  on  his  constitu- 
tional powers. 

Other  accomplishments:  major  moderniza- 
tion of  airports  and  airways,  a  strong  crime 
control  measure,  environmental  quality  legis- 
lation and  unemployment  beuefite.  The  Se- 
lective Service  law  was  made  more  equitable 
and  the  antiquated  Post  Office  Department 
converted  into  an  Independent  agency. 

"He  took  the  pollution  issue  away  from 
Muskle;  the  war  issue  from  McGovern;  for- 
etgn-pollcy  making  from  Bill  Puibrtgbt," 
conceded  one  of  the  President's  foes.  "His 
vetoes  of  excessive  appropriations  were  smart. 
He  got  himself  a  substantial  leglslaUve  pack- 
age." 

Timmons  Is  given  credit  for  much  of  this 
success.  He  has  a  staff  smaller  than  those 
allotted  to  Kennedy  and  Johnson  aides  with 
similar  duties.  He  works  13  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  shepherding  administration 
measures  thru  subcommittees,  committees 
and  on  the  floors  of  both  hou.ses. 

Meanwhile,  RepubUcan  oonsenativea  In 
Congress  have  been  alerted  to  pressures  on 
the  President  to  Interpret  the  elections  as  a 
signal  that  the  nation  is  turning  to  the  left. 
Timmons.  a  conservative  since  his  days  as  a 
leader  of  the  Young  Republicans,  will  be 
occupying  a  hot  seat  if  any  such  Inner-party 
dispute  art.ses.  He's  already  proved  that  he 
weathers  high  temperatures  well. 


CARA  OFFERS  A  UNIQUE  SERVICE 
TO  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  research  and  planning  have 
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come  of  age  in  all  our  Institutions  and 
organizations.  Research,  we  are  gradual- 
ly learning,  is  no  panacea  for  the  ills 
that  beset  our  Institutions  and  society. 
It  is  nonetheless  an  essential  component 
of  sound  decisionmaking  in  the  contem- 
porary world. 

As  wllh  other  critical  major  sectors 
of  society — business,  labor,  government, 
academia — our  churches  are  also  utiliz- 
ing research  and  planning  to  improve 
their  responses  to  the  needs  of  their 
members  and  of  the  American  commu- 
nity. 

Exemplifying  the  growth  of  this  trend 
within  religious  bodies  is  CARA— the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  In  the  Apos- 
tolate — an  independent  but  church-re- 
lated national  Catholic  cooperative  re- 
search center.  Established  In  1965  as  a 
nonproflt  body  by  more  than  200  reli- 
gious superiors  and  provincials.  Catholic 
bishops  and  lay  leaders,  the  center  has 
already  made  major  contributions  both 
to  the  church  and  to  our  national  well- 
being. 

With  its  strong  Interfaith  and  ecu- 
menical emphasis,  CARA's  concerns  are 
as  broad  as  those  jf  the  church,  and  it 
develops  activities  for  both  home  and 
overseas.  The  center  haa  a  research 
council  composed  of  distinguished  Cath- 
olic, Protestant,  and  Jewish  scholars  and 
social  scientists,  and  its  rural,  urban,  and 
campus  research  programs  are  widely 
recognized  for  their  usefulness  to  both 
public  and  private  sectors  alike. 

Much  of  the  center's  steady  growth  is 
due  to  its  outstanding  board  of  direc- 
tors, which  has  been  composed  of  a  cros-s- 
section  of  American  leaders.  Among 
these  members  have  been ; 

Richard  Cardin.-il  Cushing.  the  re- 
cently retired  ArchWshop  of  Boston, 
honoraiy  president,  whose  vision  In  1961 
triggered  the  establishment  of  CARA: 

John  Cardinal  Krol,  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  former  president  of  CARA 
during  the  centers  period  of  most  rapid 
growth:  Cardinal  Krol  is  the  secretary  of 
the  NaUonal  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops- 
Mr.  Philip  D.  Lewis.  K.S.G..  vice  presi- 
dent of  CARA:  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ot  America.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  well- 
known  Florida  businessman  and  civic 
leader; 

Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  CARA  .secretary- 
treasurer:  in  1964  Miss  Blatt  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate from  Penns.vlvania:  a  former  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  she  was  also  elected 
for  four  terms  as  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs: 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Grace,  chairman. 
CARA  Finance  Comrmttee:  in  1969  Mr. 
Grace  was  named  a  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  for  his  many  religious  activ- 
ities, and  his  national  leadership  in  the 
envlromnental  field  is  well  known; 

The  Most  Reverend  Leo  C.  Byrne, 
Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul-Min- 
neapolis, who  has  provided  essentia] 
leadership  for  CARA's  Campus  Ministries 
Department: 

Mr.  John  O.  Poerst.  president  of  Com- 
munity Counselling  Service,  Inc.,  of  New 
York:  in  1966  Mr.  Focrst  conducted  the 
first  stud;  of  CARA's  financial  potential 
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and  in  greaUy  responsible  for  CARA's 
financial  successes; 

Dr.  T,  Franklin  Grady,  dean  of  James- 
town College.  Jamestown.  N.  E>ak.:  Dr. 
Grady  is  the  representative  in  CARA  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  which  has  pro- 
vided a  $250,000  5-year  grant  to  the  cen- 
ter for  campus  related  research: 

Mrs.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  M.A.. 
Litt.  D.,  Washington.  D.C..  author  and 
lecturer;  Mrs.  McCarthy  who  is  also  a 
Board  member  of  Church  Women  United, 
has  provided  leadership  for  the  centers 
ecumenical  emphasis; 

The  Reverend  Frederick  A.  McOuire. 
CM.,  assistant  director  of  the  Latin 
America  Bureau.  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence; a  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mission  Secretariat.  Father  McGuire 
was  one  of  the  foimders  of  CARA; 

Mr.  John  McShain,  Philadelphia  busi- 
nessman and  philanthropist;  Mr.  Mc- 
Shain's  long  and  distinguished  business 
career  has  made  him  aware  of  the  need 
to  improve  church  management; 

Mr.  John  O'Neil.  finance  chairman  of 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.; 

The  Most  Reverend  Ernest  L.  Unter- 
koefler.  Bishop  of  Charleston.  S.C. ;  theo- 
logian, ecumenist,  and  a  very  active 
member  of  CARA's  Finance  Committee; 
The  Most  Reverend  Coleman  J.  Car- 
roll. Archbishop  of  Miami,  whose  much- 
cited  work  with  Cuban  refugees  has 
helped  direct  CARA's  focus  toward  the 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans; 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Walsh,  supreme  re- 
gent. Daughters  of  IsabeUa;  Mrs.  Walsh 
led  the  Daughters  to  help  support 
CARA'.i  Africa  Department,  starting  in 
19S8: 

Mr.  Harry  John.  President  of  De 
Ranee.  Milwaukee.  Wis  :  Mr.  John  ts 
deeply  concerned  with  the  church's  over- 
seas program ; 

Mr.  Paul  Noelke.  president  of  Serra  In- 
ternational; a  body  of  distinguished 
Catholic  laymen  who  promote  church 
vocations,  Serra  has  long  worlced  hand- 
tn-hand  with  CARA. 

At  the  present  time  CARA's  president 
is  John  J.  Cardinal  Carberry.  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis.  He  has  encouraged  the  cen- 
ter to  develop  its  research  and  planning 
activities  so  that  the  authentic  voice  of 
the  laity  and  non-Catholics  can  be  In- 
corporated into  the  church's  decision- 
making machinery.  Illustrative  of  this 
unique  CARA  approach  to  planning  is  its 
program  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington which  is  described  in  the  news 
story  below. 

Much  credit  for  CARA's  success  Is  due 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  deceased 
vice  president  of  its  board  of  directors, 
the  Reverend  James  Darby.  S.M..  for- 
mer president  of  the  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men.  its  executive  director, 
the  Reverend  Louis  J.  Luzbetak.  S.VJ3.. 
and  development  director.  Francis  X 
Gannon,  Ph.  D. 

Father  Luzbetak  is  a  member  of  the 
Anthropos  Institute.  Germany,  founded 
by  the  world-renowned  Father  Wilhelm 
Schmidt.  S.VXI..  under  whom  he  studied 
m  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  received 
Ills  doctorate.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association 
and  was  president  of  the  Catholic  An- 
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thropological  Association— 1962-68 — and 
a  FV)rd  Foundation  overseas  fellow  In 
New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Gannon's  many-sided  career  has 
been  particularly  helpful  to  the  center's 
public  relations  and  flnancial  develop- 
ment activities.  A  former  research  direc- 
tor. Eastern  Conference  of  Teamsters,  he 
also  spent  3  years  in  Central  America 
helping  the  State  Department  set  up  the 
U.S.  program  for  the  Regional  Economic 
Integration  Movement,  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  framework  for  HEWs  civil 
rights  and  antipollution  programs,  and 
has  been  a  key  coordinator  for  several 
national  and  State  political  campaigns. 
At  present  CARA  has  a  full-time  stall 
of  30.  It  has  been  supported  by  profes- 
sional talent  contributed  from  approxi- 
mately 25  religious  communities  and 
orders  of  men  and  women  and  Is  cur- 
rently at  work  in  six  dioceses  across  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  the  center  has  a  wide 
range  of  activities  underway  or  in  the 
planning  stage  for  its  various  cUents  and 
consUtuencies.  Its  management  staff  has 
recently  been  strengthened  by  two  na- 
tionally known  figures:  Sister  Peter 
Claver.  O.P..  D.L.S..  who  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Library  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  as  a  member  of  the  association's 
Committee  on  Accreditation;  and  the 
Reverend  Thomas  H.  McBrlen.  OP..  St 
D.  While  serving  as  president  of  the  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  Foundation,  Father 
McBrien  helped  established  the  Yale 
University  unit  of  the  Leonine  Commis- 
sion, an  international  program  which  is 
developing  the  critical  edition  of  Aquinas' 
work?. 

CARA  is  the  first  and  only  national 
cooperative  venture  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  American  Catholicism.  Nearly 
5  years  of  planning  went  into  Its  crea- 
tion. Another  5  years  of  trial  and  error 
have  proved  that  the  vision  of  Its  found- 
ers was  quite  correct:  The  center  Is  meet- 
ing B  genuine  need  of  both  the  church 
and  the  American  community.  No  doubt 
CARA  will  require  several  more  years 
before  it  reaches  its  full  potential.  But  it 
is  well  underway.  As  a  center  for  applied 
research  it  is  already  fulfilling  its  orig- 
inal goal— helping  to  bring  men  closer 
to  God  and  to  each  other  through  re- 
search and  planning.  The  board  and  staff 
of  this  unique  center  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
seeking  to  serve  all  Americans. 

The  material  follows: 
IProm  the  Catholic  Standard.  Oct.  1.  19701 
CARA  OFpeas  A  Unique  Service  to  Chtrch 
IK  THE  Dntted  States 
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RAPID    GROWTH 

lu  rapid  growth  In  physical  facilities  and 
more  important.  In  program  and  stall  In  the 
intervening  Ave  years  indicates  its  growing 
acceptance  and  prestige.  CARA  is  the  only 
central  agency  In  the  country  established 
to  research  and  help  plan  all  aspects  o(  the 
U.S.  Church's  apostolic  mission  In  the  con- 
temporary world,  both  at  home  and  overseas 

As  Its  name  indicates,  the  center  focuses 
not  on  -pure-  research— knowledge  for  Its 
own  sake — but  on  the  application  of  research 
flndlngs  to  th.  decision-making  process. 

The  center  houses  a  number  of  depart- 
ments. These  include  a  church  personnel 
department,  which  has  conducted  a  number 
or  studies  on  the  recruitment,  tralnmg  and 
use  of  church  manpower:  a  department  of 
religious  women;  a  theology  department-  a 
■town  and  country  "  department  concerned 
with  the  Church's  mission  in  small  town  and 
rural  areas;  several  overseas  departments- 
and  a  campus  ministries  department 


The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apoetolate.  which  designed  the  self-study 
of  the  Archdiocese.  Is  a  Wastiington-based 
research  center  that  provides  a  service 
unique  in  American  Catholicism. 

In  Its  ave  years  In  existence  CARA  has 
grown  from  modest  beginning  to  a  highly 
professional,  diversified  organization  that 
puts  the  tools  of  modem  research  m  the 
service  of  Church  decision-makers. 

CARA  is  located  in  the  1700  block  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave..  N.W.— known  as  Washing- 
ton's "research  row"  because  it  houses  a 
number  of  research  and  planning  agencies. 
The  center  was  started,  however,  in  a  con- 
verted row  house  near  Catholic  University 
in  March.  IB6S. 


SELr-STtTOT 

The  Washington  self-study  was  designed 
by  CARA's  department  of  diocesan  services 
which  also  is  provldmg  professional  staff  and 
consultation  for  the  life  of  the  project  The 
project  director  Is  Father  Oervase  Beyer 
O.P.M.  Conv..  while  Gilbert  A.  Lowe.  Jr.  and 
Sister  Marguerite  Moore  are  research  asso- 
ciates. 

-Research  la  an  essential  component  of 
sound  dectslon-maklng  In  today's  compli- 
cated, fast-changing  world."  Father  Beyer 
commented  recently.  "Oovernment  and  In- 
dustry have  come  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
Increasingly  the  Church  does  too. 

"We  at  CARA  are  honored  that  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Washington  has  selected  us  to 
provide  professional  services  to  Us  self- 
studj'.'" 

VARIED    RESEARCH 

The  center  has  performed  numerous  re- 
search activities  In  Its  five  years  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  bishops,  religious  orders,  dioceses, 
and  other  Church  organizations.  Among 
these  have  l)een  developing  a  model  program 
for  traming  overseas  missionaries;  a  study 
on  the  assessment  of  candidates  for  religious 
life:  preparation  of  a  national  ""profile"  of 
US  seminarians:  a  study  of  the  role  of  par- 
ents In  developing  vacations;  a  number  of 
workshops  and  orientation  courses  dealing 
with  such  subjects  as  the  Church  In  the 
inner  city,  the  non-metropolitan  apostolate. 
Africa,  and  vocations:  preparation  of  a  U.S. 
seminary  directory:  and  a  major  study  of 
clergy  distribution  conducted  for  the  bishops. 

Currently  the  center"s  r-taff  numbers  more 
than  30  and  Includes  sociologists,  antijro- 
pologlsts.  educators,  theologians  and  special- 
ists in  other  fields.  Its  work  is  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  made  up  of 
bishops,  priests,  religious  and  lay  people. 

CARA's  research  director  Is  Father  Louis 
Luzbetak.  8.VJJ..  who  has  been  with  the 
center  since  Its  founding.  An  anthropologist 
and  former  Ford  Foundation  Overseas  Re- 
search Fellow,  he  is  the  author  of  several 
works  Including  the  prize  winning  book. 
"The  Church  and  Cultures;  An  Applied  An- 
thropology for  the  Religious  Worker." 

DYNAMIC    ACTION 

The  center,  he  says,  ts  -tremendously  in- 
terested in  d.vnamlc  action,"  In  line  with  Its 
emphasis  on  "applied"  research. 

-We  are  concerned  with  the  utilization  of 
knowledge — with  steering  practical  knowl- 
edge through  channels  that  will  end  up  in 
action,"  he  declared. 

The  agency  sets  several  definite  criteria  for 
taking  on  a  research  assignment.  These  in- 
clude that  the  research  be  of  ""service  to  the 
apostolate'"  and  therefore  of  sen'lce  to  the 
decision-makers  in  the  Chiu"ch.  especially 
the  helrarchy:  that  the  research  be  based  on 
sound  theology:  and  that  It  be  carried  out 
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according  to  profesGlonal  research  standards. 
The  center  also  puts  stress  on  the  ur^ncy 
ol  issues  to  be  researched,  their  practicality, 
and  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of  work. 
t?eing  done  by  others. 

According  to  CARA  staff  members,  the 
Washington  Archdlocesan  self -study — a  mas- 
sive undertaking  aimed  at  evaluating  the 
spectrum  of  apostolic  activities  here  and  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  future — Is  a  major 
example  of  the  sort  of  project  the  center 
exlsrts  to  serve  and  will  be  a  slgnlflcant  model 
for  many  other  dioceses  In  the  country.  It 
will  be.  Father  Beyer  said,  "the  largest  study 
of  Its  kind  ever  undertaken  by  an  American 
dloceee." 

From  CARA's  point  of  view,  a  particularly 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  Washington  proj- 
ect will  be  Its  massive  grassroots  participa- 
tion. 

"We  don't  propose  to  bring  In  a  team  of 
researchers  who  will  give  the  Archdiocese  a 
once-over  and  come  up  with  packaged  solu- 
tions." Father  Beyer  said.  "Instead,  the  plan 
calls  for  the  people  of  the  Archdiocese  them- 
selves to  examine  the  full -range  of  the 
Church's  progranu.  evaluate  them — their 
strengths  and  their  weaknesses — and  develop 
plans  of  action  for  the  future. 

"CARA  will  be  helping  through  this  proc- 
ess. But  we  will  not  dictate  the  outC(»ne." 

m  PL8M  ENTATION 

In  line  with  the  center's  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  research  findings  to  further  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church,  CARA  staff  members  al- 
ready arc  thinking  beyond  the  completion 
of  the  Washington  self-study  next  June  to 
tbe  Implementation  phase,  when  plans  of 
action  developed  during  the  project  will  be 
put  Into  effect.  They  said  It  is  likely  that 
flndlngs  of  the  self-study  will  lead  to  new 
programs  and  structures  In  the  Archdiocese. 
Including  probably  an  Archdlocesan -level 
office  of  research,  plans  and  programs. 

"We're  promoting  a  cause — the  mission  of 
the  Church,"  Father  Luzbetak  said. 


STATUS  OP  PROCEEDINGS  IN  FED- 
ERAL COURTS  ON  ENJOINING  THE 
PRINTING  AND  DISSEMINATION 
OP  HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  91-1607 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Spealter,  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1970.  I  advised  the  House  of  an 
action — civil  action  No.  3028-70 — whicli 
had  been  Instituted  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colutnbia  to 
enjoin  the  printing  and  dissemination  of 
a  committee  report  to  the  House— No. 
91-1607— titled  "Limited  Survey  of  Hon- 
oraria Given  Guest  Spealcers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities."  See 
CoNOHEssioNAL  RECORD,  October  14,  1970. 
pages  36680  and  37110.  Following  this 
statement,  the  House  recessed  until  No- 
vember 16. 1970. 

Meanwhile,  further  proceedings  were 
had  In  this  civil  action.  Tills  case  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  this 
legislative  body  for  it  involves  a  moat 
serious  intrusion  by  tlie  judicial  branch 
upon  the  legislative  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  House  and  constitutes  likewise  a 
denial  of  that  freedom  of  speech  accord- 
ed to  Members  by  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  the  XJS.  Constitution,  article 
I,  section  6, 

Following  the  entry  by  Judge  Gesell 
oii  October  13.  1870.  of  a  temporary  r«- 
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straining  order  which  after  argument  was 
extended  on  October  23,  1970.  the  court 
•hereafter  on  October  28.  1970,  granted 
permanent  Injunctive  relief  against  the 
Public  Printer  and  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  An  appeal  was  taken  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  1970.  to  the  court  of  appeals 
and  a  request  made  upon  that  court  for 
expedited  processing  of  the  appeal  so 
that  the  action  might  be  considered  and 
decided  before  Congress  returned  from 
its  recess. 

In  a  per  curiam  order  of  November  5. 
1970,  the  court  of  appeals  denied  the 
request  of  the  committee  for  expedited 
processing.  Thus  the  permanent  injunc- 
tion issued  by  Judge  Gesell  on  October 
28,  1970,  continues  in  effect  as  of  this 
date,  awaiting  further  argument  and  dis- 
position in  the  normal  course  and  de- 
lays of  the  business  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
Include  herewith  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  to  date.  They  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Plaintiffs'  complaint  for  injimc- 
tive  and  declaratory  relief. 

Second.  Record  of  proceedings  before 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of  October  13, 
1970. 

Third.  Judge  Gesell's  temporary  re- 
straining order. 

Fourtli.  Motion  of  plain"Jffs  for  prelimi- 
nary Injunction,  together  with  plalntilTs' 
memorandum  of  points  and  authorities 
in  support  of  motion  for  preliminary  In- 
junction. 

Fifth.  Defendants'  motion  to  dismiss, 
together  with  attached  affidavits  of  Don- 
ald G.  Sanders,  chief  counsel.  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and 
Adolphus  N.  Sperce.  Public  Printer, 
and  defendants'  memorandum  of  points 
and  authorities  in  opposition  to  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  preliminary  injunction 
and  in  support  of  defendants'  motion  to 
dismiss. 

Sixth.  Motion  of  plaintiffs  for  order 
directing  certain  of  the  defendants  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  held 
in  contempt,  together  with  memorandum 
of  points  and  authorities  in  support  of 
motion  of  plaintiffs  for  order  directing 
defendants  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  held  in  contempt. 

Seventh.  Order  of  Judge  Gesell  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  1970. 

Eighth.  Memorandum  opinion  of  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  dated  October  28. 
1970.  together  with  order  of  court. 

Ninth.  Defendants'  motion  in  VS. 
court  of  appeals — case  No.  24,  761 — for 
summary  reversal  of  the  district  court's 
order  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  expedited 
processing  of  this  appeal. 

Tenth.  Per  curiam  order  of  D.8.  court 
of  appeals  of  November  5.  1970,  denying 
motion  for  summary  reversal  or.  in  the 
alternative,  for  expedited  processing  of 
the  appeal. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

COMPLAINT  FOB  InJTJNCTWI:  AND  DbCLAKATORT 
nwrnt* 

IVS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ClvU  Action  Ho.  a038-70| 

(Nat  HentolT.  25  Pllth  Avenue.  New  York. 
New  York; 

Jotm  Doe:  Rlch&rd  Roe.  on  their  own  beiialf 
and  on  belj&lf  of  aU  ocbera  similarly  situ- 
ated. PlalntUTs.  V.  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Claude  Pepper.  Edwin  W.  Edwards.  Rich- 
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ardson  Preyer.  Louis  Stokes.  John  M.  Ash- 
brook,  Richard  L.  Boudebuth.  Albert 
Watson,  and  William  J.  Scherle.  as  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  309  Cannon 
House  Office  Bldg  .  Washington.  DC  20515; 
Donald  O.  Sanders,  Chief  Counsel.  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  300  Can- 
non House  Office  Bldg..  Washington,  DC. 
20615: 
Carper  W-  Buckley.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments: and  James  L.  Harrison,  Public 
Printer,  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing once.  North  Capitol  and  H  Streets, 
Washington.  DC.  20401,  Defendants) 

COMPLAINT    FOK    INJUNCnVS    AND    DSCLARATORY 
aKt4£F 

1.  This  i.s  a  class  action  to  enjoin  the  filing, 
printing,  publication,  and  dissemination  of 
a  report  listing  persons  whom  the  defendauu 
assert  are  "radical  revolutionaries",  which 
publication  la  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
college  and  universities  from  permitting  such 
persons  to  appear  and  ^peak  on  their 
campuses. 

PABTTES 

2.  Plaintiffs; 

Plaintiffs  ore  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
On  Information  and  belief,  they  have  been 
named  In  the  above-mentioned  report  and, 
along  with  the  others  In  the  class,  labeled  as 
"communists",  "radical  revolutionaries",  and 
"radical  pled  pipers  of  pernicious  propa- 
ganda." 

3    Defendants: 

Defendant  Richard  H-  Ichord  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Beprescniailves 
(hereinafter  the  Committee).  Defendants 
Claude  Pepper.  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Richnrd- 
san  Preyer.  Louis  Stokes.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush.  Albert  Watson  and 
William  J  Schcrie  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Defendant  Sanders  is  the  Chief  Coun  - 
sel  of  the  Committee,  Defendants  Buckley 
and  Harrison  are  ofTicials  of  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Omce  and  are  responsible  for  the 
printing  of  offlclQl  government  documents. 
All  deXendaiita  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

CLASS    ACTION 

4.  Plaintiffs  sue  In  their  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons  oonsistine 
of  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  report 
< hereinafter  "blacklist")  which  defendants 
are  about  to  publish.  Joinder  of  all  members 
of  the  class  Is  impractical  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  so  numerous  and  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  available  for  seeking 
immediate  relief.  The  claims  of  the  named 
plaintiffs  are  typical  of  the  class.  Tbe  rele- 
vant questions  of  law  and  fact  are  common 
to  ^1  and  plalnuffs  will  fairly  and  ade- 
quately  represent  the  interests  of  the  cIbm. 
The  defendants  have  acted  on  grounds  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  class.  An  adjudica- 
tion of  the  rlghta  of  the  Individual  repre- 
sentatives would  as  a  practical  matter  be 
dispositive  of  the  InteresU  of  all  other  mcm- 
Iwra  of  the  class  and  would  avoid  Inconsist- 
ent or  varying  adjudications  and  multiple 
litigation. 

JURISDICTION  or  THK  COURT 

5.  This  suit  raises  questions  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  amount  In  controversy,  exclusive  of 
Interest  and  costs,  exceeds  flO.OOO.  Jurisdic- 
tion restfi  on  26  U^.C.  f{  1331.  1332,  2201 
and  2302  and  on  DC.  Code  11-531. 

CAUSE    or    ACTtON 

fl.  Plaintiffs  are  persons  of  various  profes- 
sions and  political  beliefs  who  have  spoken 
at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  ex- 
ercising their  rights  of  free  speech  under 
the  Pfrst  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

7.  On  May  18.  1970,  defendant  Ichord  ad- 
vised the  other  defendant  members  of  the 
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Conunlttee  thAt  be  planned  to  InvesUgate 
ttie  honorarta  paid  to  pereous  "whom  we 
know  to  be  auoclated  wltb  revolutionary 
groups." 

8.  In  June.  1970.  defendant  Ichord  wrote 
to  the  prestdenti  of  179  American  collegea 
nnd  unlverstUes.  requesting  thAt  they  Iden- 
tify »uch  speakers,  their  sponsors,  the 
amount  and  source  of  any  honorarium. 

9.  On  Information  and  belief,  many  col- 
leges and  imlversltles  responded  to  that  re- 
quest by  supplying  the  Committee  with  the 
names  of  such  persons. 

10-  On  Information  and  belief,  the  Com- 
mittee has  compUed  this  information  Into  a 
blacklist  which  it  plans  to  aie  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  U.  1970,  as  an  offlclal  docu- 
ment of  the  Committee  and  which  wUl  be 
printed,  published  and  made  available  to  the 
public. 

11.  The  blaclUlst  identifies  aU  those  on  it 
•a  "members,  or  participants  in  the  ao- 
tlvUies  of  communist,  communist-front,  or 
communiJt-lnfUtrated  organizations,  and/or 
militant,  radical  or  extremist  groups  or 
self-procl  aimed  revolutionaries." 

12.  The  assertion  In  the  blacklist  that  all 
tho«e  on  It  fall  into  such  categoriee  is  false, 
and.  Is  In  any  event  an  unwarranted  cate- 
gorizing of  political  speech  in  an  attempt  to 
inhibit  and  deter  such  speech. 

13.  The  aforesaid  project,  and  the  filing 
and  pubUcation  of  the  aforesaid  blacklist  has 
no  legitimate  legisiauve  purpose,  but  U 
bemg  carried  out  by  the  defendants  with  the 
purpose  and  effect  of:  {1)  deterrrlng  col- 
leires  and  universities  from  permitUng  plain- 
tiffs to  appear  on  their  campuses  as  speak- 
ers, on  the  basis  of  the  false  assertion  that 
such  activities  by  these  colleges  and  cam- 
puses finances  and  thereby  promotes  "the 
radical,  revolutionary  movement";  and  (3) 
punishing  plaintiffs  for  their  views  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  harassment  normally  as- 
sociated  with   blacklisting. 

14.  No  adequate  remedy  at  law  eixsts  for 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent. 

15.  tJnleas  relief  la  granted,  plaintiffs  will 
suffer  irreparable  Injury. 

Wherafore.  the  plaintiffs  pray  for  the  fol- 
lowing relief . 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  that  the  actions 
of  the  defendant  oommlRee  members  In 
preparing  and  seeking  u>  publish  the  afore- 
said blacklist  are  unconstitutional. 

3-  TTiat  Uie  Court  enjoin  the  defendanU 
from  filing,  printing,  publishing  or  dissemi- 
nating the  blacklist  and  from  disclosing  any 
material  or  Information  contained  in  it. 

3   That  the  Court  grant  such  other  reUef 
as  It  deems  appropriate. 
Attorneys  for  the  Plaintiffs: 

Lawkcnce  Spcisxb, 
1424    iSth    Street.    N.W.,    Suite    501. 
Washinffton.  D.C.  20036. 

Hope  Eastmam. 
1424    16th    Street,    NW.,    Suite    501. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Of  Counsel : 

MCX.VIN  L.  Wtn^, 
American  Civil  Liberties  UnUm  Foun- 
dation. 156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
New  York  10010. 
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I  In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  clvU  action  No.  3038-70) 
Nat  HxNTorr,  xr  At...  PLAtNTura,  v.  Richaed 
H.  IcHORO,  Claudk  Peppes.  £dwxk  W.  Kd- 
waiDs.  RiCHAaosoM  Paxm,  Lotna  Stokes. 
John  M.  Abbsbook.  Richaxo  L.  Roodkbush, 
At-BEST  Watson  and  WnxnM  J.  Schbklx, 
AS  Cbajbman  and  Membeks  op  the  Cobc- 
MTTTXa  on  InTKKNAL  SSCUBZTT  or  TH« 
UNrrsD  Statss  House  or  Repkebentativxs, 
ET  M...  Dependants 

OCTOBES  13,  1970. 

Washington.  D.C, 
The  above-entitled  cause  came  on  for  hear- 
ing on  Plaintiffs'  CompUlnt  for  Injunctive 
and  Declaratory  Relief  before  the  Honorable 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  United  SUtea  District 
Judge,  at  3:00  pjn. 

Appearances:  Lawrence  Speiser,  Esq..  Hope 
Eastman,  Esq..  Counsel  for  Plaintiffs.  Joseph 
M.  Hannon,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
Counsel  for  Defendant  Donald  G.  Sanders. 


COtTRT'S      BITLJMG 

Proceedings 
The  Clekic.  Civil  Action  No.  3038-70.  Nat 
Hentoff.  et  al.  v.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  et  al. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser  and  Mrs,  Hope  Eastman 
for  the  Plaintiffs.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Hannon  for 
the  defendanu. 


I XJJS.  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia! 

VSKIPICATION  op  COMFlAtNT 
(Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiff,  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  et  al..  Defendants) 
The  undersigned  attorney  for  plaintiff 
hereby  avows  that  he  Is  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  the  complaint  in  this  acUon,  that 
he  has  read  the  foregoing  complaint,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  factual 
allegations  contained  therein  are  true  and 
correct- 

Lawbkhce  Spkises. 
Subscribed  and  swam  to  befora  me  this 
13th  day  of  October.  2970. 

My  Cotnmlaslon  expires  KCarcb  31. 1973. 


The  CoDBT.  Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  time 
factors  that  are  Involved  and  knowing  that 
this  matter  wilt  unquestionably  be  taken  thla 
aftemooD  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Court 
Is  going  to  undertake  to  give  Its  ruling  orally 
at  this  time. 

The  Court  has  before  It  in  this  case  a  com- 
plaint for  Injunctive  and  declaratory  reUef 
framed  as  a  class  action  seeking  a  temporary 
injunction  to  enjoin  a  proposed  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  captioned,  ■'Limited  Sur- 
vey of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for 
Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Universities." 
The  complaint  verified  by  its  counsel  In 
general  terms  indicates  that  the  proposed  re- 
port is  scheduled  to  b«  published  at  noon 
tomorrow. 

Initially  the  Court  is  confronted  with  the 
claim  by  amicus  that  there  has  not  been  ap- 
propriate notice  under  Rule  6S.  The  Court 
feels  that  In  view  of  the  presence  of  the 
various  officials  here  in  Court  today,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  BttuatloQ  and  tb«  fact  that 
Plaintiffs  were  luUed  Into  a  belief  that  Btr. 
Hannon  represented  all  of  the  Defendants. 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  has  been  met  and. 
accordingly,  the  Court  will  entertain  and 
consider  the  Issues  presented  on  the  merits. 
The  first  matter  the  Court  must  determine 
Is  whether  or  not  there  Is  in  this  case  subject 
matter  Jurisdiction.  The  complaint  states  a 
claim  under  the  Constitution,  clearly  raises 
a  Federal  question.  There  is  also  clearly 
alleged  an  Imminent  threatened  injury,  and 
the  issue  presented,  as  the  Court  aeee  It,  is 
concrete,  a  specific  real  and  live  issue  tend- 
ered for  specific  adjudication. 

The  merits  present  a  question  Involving 
separation  of  powers  which  is  always  a  rery 
difficult  question  for  the  Court  to  confront, 
as  It  arises  particularly  these  days  with  in- 
creasing frequency. 

Obvlousiy,  thla  Court  must  accord  defer- 
ence to  the  Committees  of  Congresa,  a  coor- 
dinate branch  of  the  Government,  and  to 
their  authority  to  conduct  investigations 
and  proceed  in  the  conduct  of  Congressional 
affairs.  But  it  is  clear  under  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Powell  case,  which 
the  Court  believes  overrules  a  number  of  the 
cases  cited  by  amicus,  as  Interpreted  by  our 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Davis  case,  the  Court 
is  not  barred  from  considering  a  constitu- 
tional Issue  of  this  urgency  and  specificity 
merely  because  it  may  Involve  some  Intru- 
sion into  the  delicate  area  of  separate  powers 
under  our  Constitution.  Thus  the  Court  feels 
the  matter  must  be  resolved  In  accordance 
with  traditional  consideration  of  equity  fol- 
lowing the  standards  that  are  appropriate  in 
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a  situation  of  this  kind  In  the  exercise  of  the 
Court's  discretion. 

There  is  not  presented  here  any  challenge 
to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  to  engage 
In  the  work  of  the  Committee  under  the 
various  general  aaslgnments  it  has  had  from 
the  Congress.  The  more  specific  question 
presented  Is  whether  there  is  a  vaUd  legisla- 
tive purpose  with  respect  to  this  particular 
document  which  Is  before  the  Court  In 
other  words,  is  this  report  pursuant  to  a  valid 
legislative  purpose  of  Congress  eonducUng 
lu  traditional  role  or  Is  It  merely,  to  use 
the  language  of  such  cases  as  Watklns  v 
United  States,  "an  attempt  to  expose  the 
private  affairs  of  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
exposure  alone?  '  That  is  the  initial  question 
which  the  Court  must  confront  here. 

The  issue  also,  as  the  Court  sees  it.  Is  not 
as  the  Plaintiffs  suggest,  whether  or  not  the 
report  In  Its  entirety  should  in  any  way  be 
enjoined  but  more  specifically  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  injunction  should  issue 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  listed  speakers  that  are  set  forth  In  vari- 
ous lisu  In  the  proposed  report  because  it  is 
In  that  respect  that  there  may  be  an  intru- 
sion Into  the  rights  of  individuals  threaten- 
ing their  rights  Of  free  speech  and  s-ssembly 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure rather  than  for  any  legislative  pur- 
pose. 

While  the  Committee  apparently  under- 
took to  inquire  into  whether  or  not  various 
subversive  organizations,  so-called,  were  re- 
ceiving funds  from  speakers  on  the  various 
campuses  of  the  United  States,  it  made  no 
definitive  Investigation  into  that  issue  as  far 
as  this  report  is  concerned  but  merely  satis- 
fied Itself  with  obtaining  a  list  of  speakers. 
then  checking  various  private  and  public 
lists  available  to  the  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  was  any 
indication  that  any  of  these  people  In  any 
way  had  any  connection  with  organizations 
which  the  Committee  considered  In  some 
manner  extremist,  revolutionary  or  distaste- 
ful to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
purpose  In  publishing  the  names  Is  clearly 
suggested  in  the  galley  where  It  is  stated 
that: 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  limited 
sampling  made  is  sufficient  to  alert  collies 
and  university  administrators,  alumni,  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  the  extent  of  campus 
speaking  in  promoting  the  radical  revolu- 
tionary movement."  Clearly  a  non -legislative 
purpose. 

It  appears  to  the  Court  that  the  Plaintiffs 
here  have  a  legitimate  grievance  and  that  the 
Court  should  permit  all  of  the  interested 
parties  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
matter.  The  Court  appeals  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Congress  and  feels  that  the  traditional 
methods  which  have  long  applied  In  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  of  this  land  should  apply  in  this 
case  Just  like  any  other  case,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  careful  examination  into  any- 
thing that  purports  to  be,  as  this  does,  an 
Indirect  attempt  to  inhibit  and  deter  free- 
dom of  speech  under  the  First  Amendment 
In  a  manner  which  is  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional principles  and  chilling  in  iu  effect. 

The  Court  is  weU  aware  that  there  is  no 
practical  remedy  If  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom, 
chooses  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Ignore  the 
Court's  order. 

Basic  rights  of  Plaintiffs  may  be  infringed 
as  the  Court  sees  these  papers  and  our  Con- 
stitution demands  that  they  be  given  their 
day  in  Court.  Hence  the  Court  has  con- 
cluded that  a  temporary  restraining  order 
must  Issue  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
set  down  for  a  hearing  on  a  preliminary  in- 
junction at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Under  the  rules  it  can  be  set  down  in  two 
days  if  the  Defendants  wish  to  uke  advan- 
tage of  the  provisions  of  Rule  66,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

The  Court  feels  that  considerations  of  fair- 
ness and  proper  regard  for  the  rule  of  law 
requires  thla  result  and  the  Court  earnestly 
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hopes  that  the  Defendants  will  accept  the 
necessities  of  orderly  procedure. 

There  is  no  consideration  of  the  public 
Interest  that  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  that  necessitates  any 
Immediate  release  of  the  challenged  docu- 
ment. It  Is  the  traditional  role  of  the  Court 
of  equity  to  preserve  the  status  quo  which. 
Is  preserved  by  enjoining  the  release  of  these 
names  and  the  Court  feels  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success  on  the 
merits. 

There  is  no  effort  here  to  Impede  investi- 
gatory activities  of  the  Congress  and  there 
Is  no  effort  In  any  way  here  to  restrict  what 
Congress  may  say  or  do  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  There  is  nothing  here  that  affects 
.•speech  and  debate  by  Congressmen. 

The  Court  will  issue  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  permitting  the  publication  of  this 
report  but  enjoining  any  publication  in  the 
report  listing  the  speakers.  The  names  of  the 
speakers  as  listed  shall  not  be  published  and 
any  publication  of  those  names  Is  legally 
unauthoriiEed. 

I  have  Ijefore  me  a  proposed  form  of  re- 
straining order  which  haa  been  submitted 
by  the  Plaintiffs.  I  think  it  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  limited 
to  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Hannon.  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  set  before  a  Judge  of  thla  Court 
within  two  days  or  next  week,  in  accordance 
with  whatever  Is  the  wish  of  the  Defendants 
in  that  regard.  If  you  wish  a  forty-elght- 
hour  hearing.  It  will  be  granted. 

I  would  ask  counsel  to  look  at  the  pro- 
posed restraming  order  which  was  handed 
to  the  Court  and  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  it  consistent  with  the  ruling  the  Court 
has  Just  made.  When  you  have  done  that 
and  have  reached  some  conclusion  as  to 
the  date  of  the  hearing,  I  can  endorse  the 
order  accordingly. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
here  from  the  Congress.  I  have  attempted  to 
do  what  a  Federal  Judge  always  should  do  in 
circumstances  such  as  this,  to  do  what  is  fair 
and  right  in  connection  with  the  serious 
constitutional  issues  raised  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  upon  a  full  hearing  as  to  these 
matters  all  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
parties  can  be  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Hannom.  I  don't  believe  Tour  Honor 
was  reading  from  an  opinion? 

The  CoTTBT.  No,  I  have  no  opinion  In  front 
of  me. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Is  thU  going  to  be  written 
up  as  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  of  the  Court? 

The  CouaT.  This  would  constitute  my  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  as  re- 
quired under  the  rule.  I  will  direct  the  court 
reporter  to  transcribe  It  immediately  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  I  have  no  opinion 
here. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Yes,  Tour  Honor. 

The  CooBT.  I  have  simply  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  these  and  make  a  few  notes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  appreciate  what  Your 
Honor  has  told  me  and  we  would  Uke  a  copy 
of  the  Court's  findings. 

The  CotJiiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hannon.  I  suggested  to  the  Court  that 
you  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  members 
of  the  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
BO  twice.  Although  Your  Honor  was  very 
carefiU  In  your  opinion.  I  did  not  catch  who 
the  Court  is  going  to  enjoin,  who  you  are 
going  to  enter  the  restraining  order  against. 
You  didn't  mention  who  it  Is  Tour  Honor 
is  restraining  In  that.  I  would  like  that, 
please. 

The  CouBT.  I  would  think  the  injunction 
should  run  to  ail  persons  other  than  the 
named  Congressmen,  themselves.  It  would 
run  to  the  printer  and  to  all  of  the  staff 
and  all  of  the  people  that  would  necessarily 
be  involved  in  the  publication. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Not  to  the  members  of  the 
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Congress  but  to  the  staff,  the  other  Defend- 
ants named  and  their  agents,  is  that  what  I 
understand.  Your  Honor? 

The  COUBT.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 
I  see  no  need  of  enjoining  the  members  of 
Congress.  They  are  free  to  publish  this  report 
In  so  many  ways  anyhow  there  is  no  point  In 
trying  to  get  involved  in  that.  They  can 
make  speeches  on  television;  they  can  talk 
everywhere  they  wish. 

Mr.  Hannon.  If  Your  Honor  is  clear  In  hl-s 
mind,  as  I  am  in  n\lne.  that  the  Court  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  these  Congress- 
men by  virtue  of  Powell  v.  McCormack, 
which  Your  Honor  adverted  to.  and  Doro- 
browskl  V.  Eastland,  would  the  Court  at  this 
time  sua  sponte  dismiss  this  lawsuit  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress? 

The  CotniT.  No. 

Mr.  Hannon.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

The  Cocn.  You  gentlemen  can  bring  back 
the  order  to  chamber  when  you  have  it  in 
sliape. 

CEBTIFICATE    OF    COUBT    BEPOBTXR 

I.  Ida  Z.  Watson,  certify  that  I  reported 
the  proceedings  in  the  above-entitled  cause 
on  October  13.  1970  and  that  the  foregoing 
Pages  1  to  10,  inclusive,  constitute  the  official 
transcript  of  the  Court's  Ruling. 

Ida  Z.  Watson. 

[US.   DisTWCT  Court  por  the   Distbict  op 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  3038-70| 

(Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  r.  Richard  H. 

Ichord,  et  al..  Defendants) 

T^MPOBABY    RZSntAtNtNG    OROSB 

It  appearing  to  the  Court  from  the  veri- 
fied Complaint  and  the  application  for  Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  and  accompanying 
affidavit  that  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order 
pending  hearing  and  determination  of  plaln- 
Uffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
should  Issue,  because,  unless  defendants  (ex- 
cept the  named  Members  of  Congress)  ore 
restrained  from  printing,  publishing  and 
distributing  the  Report  on  Honoraria  Paid 
Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Colleges 
(a  copy  of  which  has  been  filed  and  Im- 
pounded as  the  Court's  Exhibit)  which  con- 
tains any  list  of  names  of  individuals  who 
have  had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges 
or  universities,  plaintiffs  will  suffer  im- 
mediate and  irreparable  Injury,  loss,  damage 
and  infringement  of  constitutional  rights 
before  a  hearing  can  be  had  on  plaintiff's 
motion  for  a  preliminary   Injunction; 

And  the  Court  having  concluded  from  the 
materials  before  the  Court  that  the  print- 
ing, publication  and  distribution  of  any  such 
lists  of  names  as  part  of  said  Report  may  be 
unlawful,  luiauthorlzed  by  Congress,  serves 
no  proper  legislative  purpose  and  infringes 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  so 
named: 

Now,  therefore,  it  Is  ordered,  that  defend- 
ants (except  the  named  Members  of  Con- 
gress) and  their  agents,  servants,  employees 
and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  acting  Id  ac- 
tive concert  or  participation  with  them  (ex- 
cept the  named  Members  of  Congress),  be 
and  they  are  hereby  restrained  until  the  de- 
termination of  plaintiffs*  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly seeking  to  print,  publish  or  distribute 
any  list  of  names  of  individuals  who  have 
bad  speaking  engagements  at  colleges  or  uni- 
versities OS  part  of  a  proposed  Report  on 
Honoraria  Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  33rd  day 
of  October  1970  at  9:30  o'clock  ajn.,  at  the 
United  States  Courthouse  in  Washington, 
D.C.  is  fixed  for  the  time  and  place  of  hear- 
ing plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. 

It  Is  furthn*  ordered,  pursuant  to  Rule 
6&(c>  that  plaintiffs  post  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  (tl.OO). 

OsBHAao  A.  Gescix. 

Judge, 
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I  us.    DKUIct    Court    tot    the    OUtrlct    ol 

Columbu,  clvU  action  No.  3028-70) 

(N»t  Hentoff,  et  «l..  PlWntUIs  t>.  Blchsrd  H 

Icbord,  et  al.,  Oefendanut 

Motion  or  PLAmnrrs  roa  PsELUltNAay 
Injunction 

PUilntlBs  respecHully  move  the  Court  for 
a  preliminary  Injunction  enjoining  derend- 
anu  and  their  agent.,  servants,  employees 
and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  acting  in 
active  concert  or  participation  »ith  them 
Irom  directly  or  Indirectly  seeking  to  prim 
publish,  distribute,  or  otherwise  dlssemlnule 
any  lut  of  names  or  Individuals  «ho  have 
had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges  or  uni- 
vertlues  as  part  o(  a  proposed  Report  on 
Honoraria  Paid  Guest  Speakers  lor  Engaee- 
ments  at  Colleges  and  UnlversiUea  pending 
conclusion  or  this  proceedings  Plalntins  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  prellmlnarv  In- 
junction specincaliy  include  all  defendants 
Including  the  named  Members  ol  Congress 
except  to  the  extent  that  Article  I,  Section 
B  of  the  United  States  Constitution  confers 
Immunity  to  said  Members  with  respect  to 
their  speeches  on  the  Boor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  extension  of  tlelr  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record 

The  ground.'!  tor  this  Motion  are  let  forth 
with  particularity  in  the  Memorandum  Bled 
herewith  m  support  of  this  Motion 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Attorneys  for  the  Plaintiffs: 

LawaENcx  Snaso. 

Hope    EAaTMAN. 

X41i  Siaenth.  street,  N.W..  Suite  sot 
Washington,  D.C.  Z0036. 

MrrcHELL  RoooviN. 
John  T.  Rigbt. 
JcrraaT  D.  BAttHAK, 
Hoarar   D,   Roscnbaum, 
Arnold  tr  Porter,  iu>  nineteenth  Street 
N.W.,  WMhington.  D.C.  30036. 
Of  Counsel: 

Melvxn   y.   Wvhr. 
Amencan  Chtt  Liberllei  UntoH  FotinHa. 
tton,  ise  Fifth  Arenite.  New  York  Netc 
York  tOOtO. 

I  U.S.   District   Court   tor   the   District   or 

Columbia,    civil    action    No.    3O3&-70I 

MmoiAKDOM  or  Points  and  AuTHoarriM  in 

SoipoaT  or  PLAtNTms'  Motion  po«  Pxe- 

LUmWAkT   INJUNCTION 

(Nat  Hentoff,  et  al..  PUlntlffa  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord.  et  al..  Dcfendanui 

Plaintiffs  have  brought  this  action  for  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  injunctive  relief 
They  seek  to  have  declared  illegal  and  to  pre- 
vent actions  by  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  defendanta  which,  at  best,  are  designed 
to  Inhibit  plaintiffs'  exerclae  of  their  First 
Amendment  righu  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Now  Iserore  the  court  la  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  pendente  lite.  After  ruling  from 
the  bench  on  October  13,  1970.  thla  court  on 
October  14,  1970  signed  a  limited  tem- 
porary restraining  order  against  some  of  the 
defendants.  Plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin,  pending 
litigation  of  this  proceeding  on  the  merits, 
all  of  the  defendants  from  taking  any  rurther 
steps  to  have  printed  and  distributed  a  col- 
lege speaker  blacklist  proposed  by  derend- 
anu  for  release  as  an  official  document  or  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

With  respect  to  the  defendant  members 
of  Congrefis,  plaintiffs  seek  preliminary  in- 
junctive relief  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
actions  of  these  defendants  are  not  clearly 
Immune  from  question  and  process  by  virtue 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clauae  of  the  Con- 
stitution (Art.  1,  Sec.  6).  Since  the  proposed 
blacklist  report  palpably  serves  no  valid  leg- 
islative purpose,  plaintiffs  submit  that  the 
Art.  1,  Sec.  6  Immunity  Involved  here  ex- 
tends only  to  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouae  of  Representatives  and  Insertions  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Under  the  clrcum- 
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stoncea  of  this  case,  defendants — Including 
the  defendant  mrembers  at  Congress — cui  and 
BliouJd  t>e  enjoined  pendente  lite  from  caiu- 
Ing  release  of  Liic  proposed  blacklist  report  u 
an  offlclal  report  bearing  the  imprimatur 
of  the  United  States  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tlves.  In  addition,  said  defendants  can  and 
should  be  enjoined  from  any  other  action. 
not  apeclficaUy  Immune  from  Judicial 
scrutiny  under  Art.  I.  Sec.  6.  which  would  be 
in  f  urtiwrance  of  defendants'  ubvloqu  goal  of 
infringing  on  plaintiffs'  Pint  Amendment 
freedoms. 

I.    BTATEKKMT    OF    FACTS 

The  court  has  impounded,  and  haa  before 
It.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  report  by  the  House 
Committee  On  Internal  Security  entitled 
"Umlted  Simey  Of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
Speakers  Tor  Engagements  At  Colleges  And 
XTniversltlea".  (Court  Exhibit)  This  proposed 
Committee  report  grows  out  of  an  Inves- 
tigation, conducted  through  a  snirvey  by  staff 
personnel  of  the  Committee,  addressed  to 
some  179  colleges  and  universities  la  the 
United  States.  A  survey  questionnaire  sought 
to  elicit  a  list  at  speakers  Who  bad  appeared 
on  the  campuses  of  various  educatlanal  In- 
stitutions and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
honoraria  received  by  these  speakers.  Hie 
stated  objective  of  the  Committee  In  con- 
ducting this  surrey  "was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  honoraria  paid  might  be  of 
Biiinclent  amount  to  indicate  a  prime  source 
of  financing  to  revolutlaiiarle*"  (Court  Ex- 
hibit, p.  6).  However,  the  proposed  report 
Itself  disclaims  any  demonstrated  link  be- 
tween paid  speaking  engagements  and  "fi- 
nancing to  revolutionaries."  As  stated  in 
Court  Exhibit,  p.  8:  "T?i£  Committee  has  no 
icay  of  ascertmniTtf  lehether  honoraria  paid 
as  indicated  herein  to  ■  speaker  in-ured  to 
the  benefit  oj  the  orgAnizationa  with  which 
they  are  identified  or  that  the  individuals 
tcere  speaking  in  behalf  of  such  oryarUaa- 
tlona."  (Emphaals  added) 

Upon  receiving  responses  to  Its  survey 
questionnaire,  the  Committee  staff  engaged 
in  the  following  exercise  (Court  Exhibit,  p 
fl): 

"AU  the  names  of  speakers  furnished  by 
the  collegea  and  universities  were  aearched 
in  public  source  material  available  to  the 
committee  to  ascertain  whether  Individuals 
of  the  same  names  had  been  identified  as 
members,  or  participants  In  the  activities  of 
cocTununut.  oommnnlst-froDt.oreommanlst- 
inflltrated  organlaaUona,  and/'or  militant. 
radical,  or  ejctremist  groups,  or  self-pro- 
claimed revolutloTiariea  or  provided  public 
support  to  such  groups  aud  organlzaUoas." 
The  "public  source  materlai'  aearcbed  by 
ttie  Committee  was  not  identified.'  And.  not- 
withstanding Its  dificUimer  of  abutty  to  Unk 
speaksf  honoran*  with  the  dealgnated 
"groups  and  orgaolaauona".  the  pr<H>oaad  re- 
port aaaerted  that:  "the  people  of  the  United 
Statas  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  tba 
eampua-speaklDg  circuit  is  certainly  the 
souroe  of  slgnlflcant  financing  for  the  pro- 
moters of  disorderly  and  revolutionary  ac- 
Uvlty  among  students.  Speaking  appearaoces 
are  not  only  revenue-producing,  but  affonl 
a  forum  where  the  radicaUBattoa  procese  maj 
be  continually  expanded."  (Court  Exhibit 
P-  14) 

The  report  f  urtlter  asserts  that  "the  Coca- 
mitt*e  t>elleTes  that  the  limited  aampllng 
made  u  suffldent  to  alert  collie  and  unl- 
^•erslty  administrators,  alunmi.  etudents,  aivl 
parents  to  the  axtent  of  campus  apeaklag  In 
promoting  the  campua  revaluuooarlea." 
(/bid.)  The  t«xt  of  the  proposed  report  con- 
cludes as  foUows  (ibid.)  : 

•The  committee  believes  that  further,  mora 
cosUy.  probing  at   thU  matter  woidd  only 
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add  greater  detail  to  tlie  flndings — not  gre*t«r 
enllgfatenmant.  This  report,  tlureforv.  con- 
cludes the  committee's  inquiry  into  tbe  ques- 
tion of  bonormrla  paid  campus  speakers  " 

On  October  13,  irto  plaintiffs  lnsUtii«ad 
this  action  and.  at  3:00  p.m.  on  tliat  data  a 
hearing  was  heard  before  thla  court  oa 
plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  temporarr  ««traln- 
log  order.  An  order  In  a  form  attached  hereto 
(Attachment  A)  was  Issued  by  this  court  at 
approximately  10:00  am.  on  October  14.  1070. 
The  court  onlered  as  follows:  that  defend- 
ants (except  the  named  Members  of  Con- 
gr««8>  and  their  agents,  senants,  employees 
and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  acting  in  ac- 
tive canctrt  or  participation  with  them  (ex- 
cept the  named  Members  of  Congress) .  be 
and  they  are  hereby  restrmlned  until  tbe  de- 
termination of  platntifTs'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  from  dlr«cUy  or  Indi- 
rectly areking  to  print,  publish  or  distribute 
any  list  of  names  of  individuals  who  have 
had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges  or  uni- 
versities as  part  of  a  proposed  Report  on 
Houorarta  Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
menu  at  CoUoges  and  UnlverslUoa." 

Later  In  the  day  on  October  14.  deCendant 
CoDgresaman  Ichord  appesred  before  the  presa 
and  stated  his  intention  that  the  report  ulU- 
mately  will  be  given  wide  distribution  as  a 
formal  report  of  the  Committee  and  an  offl- 
clal House  document.  (See  Affidavit  Attach- 
ment B,  pp.  4  and  8)  In  fact.  pra»  repcM-ts 
on  October  15  did  In  fact  list  certain  of  the 
names  contained  In  the  proposed  report  At 
his  press  conference,  defendant  Congro.<iflm&n 
Ichord  stated  his  tntenUon  to  refrain  from 
having  the  text  of  the  proposed  repcrt  In- 
serted In  the  Oongresalonal  Record  ao  as  to 
avoid  rendering  this  proceeding  moot  (Bee 
Attachment  B.  p.  3)*  In  the  riew  off  defend- 
ant Ichord.  this  court's  tempcvarr  raatrmln- 
ing  omsr  -Is  anch  a  rldlculoua.  perplexliig 
daclsUm  in  my  opinion,  that  I  want  this 
nxatter  litigated  to  the  fuUeat  extent  - 
{Itrtd.i 


FootDotM  at  end  erf  artiote. 


A  A  preHmtnanf  injvnetion  it  appropriate 
in  thiM  ease 
The  purpose  of  Interlocutory  reUef  Is.  of 
course,  to  maJnuin  "the  status  quo  among 
the  parUes  until  a  full  adjudication  ctf  the 
claima  of  all  parties  be  had."  iaCernatlonol 
Aisn  of  MachiniitM  of  Aerospace  Workers  w. 
National  RaiUray  Labor  Conference  US  Oist. 
Ct.  D.C^  Noa.  aS«-70,  269-70.  —  P.  Supp.  — 
(January  31.  iB70)  On  this  present  motion 
for  preliminary  injunction,  the  court  "ia 
called  upon  to  exercise  its  discretion  'upon 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  estimates'  "  Ferru  v 
Perry,  B8  CJ.  App.  D.C.  337.  338.  ISM)  FJ2A 
601.  602  (D.C.  Clr.  1951);  Industrial  Baiik  of 
Washington  v.  Tobrtner,  133  U3.  App  DC 
51.  M.  405  P.ad  1321.  1324  (DC.  Clr.  1068). 

As  stated  by  the  court  In  Green  v.  Kennedy 
30»  F.  Supp.  1127.  1133  (DJ3.C.  1970).  declaton 
on  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  is 
controlled  "by  the  coavergency  of  .  .  .  Inter- 
related consideraUona.  These  are  as  fcdloa-s 
{Ibid.)  : 

"(1)  The  Issue  on  the  meriu  Is  grave  and 
Bubetanual.  and  plaintiffs  have  a  reasonable 
probability  of  success.  (2)  The  prlmaiT  effect 
of  the  temporary  injunction  Is  to  preserva 
the  status  quo  pendente  Lite.  (3)  PlalniUfs 
are  threatened  with  Irreparable  injury  if  the 
Injuncttoo  Is  denied,  and  the  final  decree  Is 
in  their  favor.  (4)  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
temporary  Injunction  is  granted  but  final 
degree  Is  rendered  against  plaintiffs,  lltUe  If 
any  permanent  injury  will  be  done  to  othere, 
and  such  harm  as  may  eventuate  Is  out- 
weighed by  the  other  oonslderatlona  calling 
for  a  temporary  inJxmcUon.  (5)  The  public 
Interest  is  served  by  grant  of  the  temporary 
Injunction. 

Abridgement  of  Pirst  Amendment  free- 
doms Is  Inherently  grave  and  substjuttlal,  giv- 
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ing  rise  to  Incalculable  and  Irreparable 
injury,'  Conversely,  the  propoaed  report  con- 
tains DO  suggeeUoQ  that  Its  preciplious  re- 
lease Is  required  In  the  public  Interest  or  to 
safeguard  defendauu  from  Irreparable  harm 
In  the  event  defendanta  prevail  on  the  merits. 
The  determinative  Issue  now  before  the 
court  is  whether  there  Is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability that  plaintiffs  will  succeed  on  the 
merits.  Plaintiffs  submit  that,  as  on  the 
plaintiffs'  earlier  mouoa  for  temporary  re- 
Ktraming  order,  the  Court  should  conclude 
that  preliminary  injunctive  relief  Is  clearlv 
warranted: 

Basic  Ptrst  Amendment  rights  are  at  stake 
Plaintiffs  have  been  chosen  for  defendants' 
blacklist  by  virtue  of  plaintiffs  election  to 
speak  on  the  campuses  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  purpose  of  the  release  of  the 
proposed  report  is  to  sound  an  "alert*  to  the 
public  of  vague  and  unspecified  amilatlons  by 
plaintiffs  with  one  or  more  of  a  catalogue  of 
purportedly   undesirable   organtratlons. 

Defendants'  proposed  report  serves  no  valid 
legislative  purpose.  On  lu  face,  the  proposed 
report  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  Commit- 
tee's invesugatlon.  Hlgntflcantly,  the  proposed 
report  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  addressed 
10  the  members  of  Congress.  In  short  the 
proposed  report  serves  no  legislative  purpose 
valid  or  otherwise,  since  It  is  not  intended  for 
the  consumption  of  the  legtalatore.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  proposed 
repon  qualify  as  aiding  "the  Congress  or  any 
commntee  of  the  House  In  any  necessary  re- 
medial legislation.-  (Rule  Xin.  Rules  of  th« 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  by  the  9ist 
Congress) 

Defendants'  actions  since  the  InsatuUon 
of  this  UUgatlon,  and  subsequent  to  the  Is- 
suance Of  the  temponuT  restraining  order 
herein,  make  clear  defendants'  IntenUons  As 
stated  on  OctobCT  14.  1570  by  defendant  Con- 
gressman Ichord.  the  proposed  report  Is  de- 
signed to  IdenUfy  "radical  revoiutlonary 
speakers  who  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  government.*'  (See  Attachment  B  to 
this  motion,  p.  3)  •  Widespread  distribution 
of  the  proposed  report,  including  distrtba- 
tlon  to  coUeges  and  unlventftleB.  is  contem- 
pUted.  The  only  ostensible  purpose  of  tbe 
proposed  report  \s  to  deter  the  designated 
speakers  from  further  campus  speaking  en- 
gagements. 

In  Issuing  lU  temporary  restraining  order 
herein,  this  court  made  clear  lu  concern  to 
avoid  Judicial  infringement  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  coordinate  branch  of  government. 
(Transcript  of  Court's  Ruling  herein  Octo- 
ber 13.  1970,  pp.  3-4)  The  court's  deference 
to  the  Congressional  defendanta  has,  unfctf- 
tunaieiy,  enabled  defendanta  to  release  to  the 
press — dlTPctly,  and  not  simply  via  dlscloeure 
immune  to  judicial  scrutiny  under  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—the  basic  contente  of  the  proposed  re- 
port. Including  the  names  of  the  perxons  con- 
tained therein.  DefendanU'  actions  fOnce  the 
court's  ruling  on  plaintiffs'  earlier  motion— 
and  particularly  defendant  Ichord's  Intem- 
perate attacks  on  the  motivations  underlying 
this  court's  actions  •  and  hix  rejectlcra  of  this 
court's  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress— have  made  it  clear  that  the  Judicial 
restraint  exercised  herein  vls-a-vls  members 
of  a  coordinate  branch  of  government  Is  not 
being  reciprocated.  However,  there  Is  still 
available  to  this  court— arrf  It  Is  eisentlnl  to 
full  preservaUon  of  plaintiffs'  rlEhts— the  op- 
portunity to  forestall  the  printing  and  dls- 
trtbntlon  of  the  proposed  report  as  an  official 
document  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Moreover,  under  the  clreiun- 
Btances  of  this  caae.  plaintiffs  submit  that 
there  are  Impelling  reasons  for  the  court  to 
limit  any  r«tralnt  on  the  exercise  of  Its  in- 
junctive porweis  to  those  actions  expressly  de- 
clared Immnnn  b7  tha  Constitution. 
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B.  Defendants  propose  aclions  which,  if  per- 
mitted,   would   clearly   infringe   on    plain- 
tiljs'  first  amendment  rights 
PIntnUffs   will   not  restate  In  detail   here 
their  earlier  arguments  that  preliminary  in- 
junctive relief  Is  required  to  prevent  a  ser- 
ious infringement  on  their  freedom  to  en- 
gage In  protected  Pirst  Amendment  activities. 
)A  copy  of  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Points 
and    AuthorlUes    in    Support    of    Plaintiffs' 
Motion  for  a  Temporary   Restraining  Order. 
together  with  accompanying  affida\lt.  Is  an- 
nexed hereto  as  Attachmtnt   D  and   incor- 
porated herein  by  reference  ) 

Plaintiffs'  principal  reliance  is,  of  courue. 
upon  Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  US. 
178  (1957).  where  the  Supreme  court  held 
that  "there  is  no  Congressional  power  to  ex- 
pose for  the  sake  of  exposure."  t34S  U.S.  at 
aOOl  See  also  Stamter  v.  Willis,  371  P.  2d  413 
(7th  Clr.  1966).  The  contemplated  action  of 
defendants  will,  without  question.  Impart 
the  chilling  effect  on  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  that  was  condemned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Dombrowski  v.  Pfisier, 
380  U.S.  479  (1965). 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Congres- 
sional defendants,  the  Instant  case  raises 
lasuea  comparable  to  those  litigated  in 
fioorda  V.  Subrcrsire  Activities  Control 
Board.  421  F.  2d  1142  (DC  Clr.  1969).  cert, 
denied.  397  U.S.  1042  (1970).  There  the 
court  held  that  Section  13(g)  (3)  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  was  uncon- 
stitutional In  permitting  public  disclosure 
of  an  Individual's  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  without  any  finding  that  the 
individual  shared  in  any  Illegal  purposes  of 
the  organization.  In  the  instant  case,  the 
proposed  Committee  report  itself  disclaims 
any  ability  to  provide  a  relevant  nexus  be- 
tween the  named  speakers  and  the  organlza- 
tlons  with  which  they  are  asserted  to  be 
affiliated. 

Plaintiffs'  claims  of  future  harassment  and 
Impairment  of  First  Amendment  freedoms 
are  real,  and  not  Just  ephemeral.  As  noted 
In  Attachment  D,  blackllsUng  of  Individuals 
In  the  past  has  led  to  severe  financial  loss, 
social  ostracism.  Illness,  and  other  difficul- 
ties. (See  cases  cited  in  Attachment  D.  p.  4) 
Moreover,  the  ocUvltlea  of  defendants  to 
date  vls-a-vls  these  plaintiffs  suggest  that 
release  of  the  proposed  report  may  simply 
be  a  precedent,  and  a  predicate,  for  further 
harassment  comparable  to  that  described  by 
tbe  Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v. 
Rumeley,  346  U.S.  41  (1953).  That  case  in- 
volved an  attempt  by  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  compel  an  organization  known  as 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment to  dlficlose  the  names  of  those  who  pur- 
chased lu  books  and  pamphleu  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  Its  supporters  and  the  source 
of  Its  funds.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  Joined  by  JusUce  Black  and 
cited  with  approval  by  the  Court  In  NAACP 
V.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449  (1958),  was  con- 
cerned with  Just  the  type  of  harassment  In- 
tended by  the  Committee  in  the  Instant  case 
(357  DS.  at  57-58); 

"If  the  present  inquiry  were  sanctioned, 
the  press  would  be  subjected  to  harassment 
that  In  practical  effect  might  be  as  serious 
as  censorship.  A  publisher,  compelled  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Federal  Government,  would 
lie  subjected  to  vexatious  inquiries.  A  re- 
quirement that  a  publisher  disclose  the  Iden- 
tity of  those  who  buy  his  books,  pamphlets, 
or  papers  Is  Indeed  the  beginning  of  surveil- 
lance of  the  press.  True,  no  legal  sanction  is 
involved  here.  Congress  has  Imposed  no  tax, 
established  no  board  of  censors,  instituted 
no  licensing  system.  But  the  potential  re- 
straint is  equally  severe.  The  finger  of  gov- 
ernment leveled  against  the  press  is  ominous. 
Once  the  government  can  demand  of  a  pub- 
lisher the  names  of  the  purchasers  of  hia 
publications,  the  free  press  as  we  know  It 
disappears.  Then  the  specue  of  a  government 
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agent  will  look  over  the  shoulder  of  every- 
one who  reads.  The  purchase  of  a  book  or 
pamphlet  today  may  result  in  a  subpoena 
tomorrow.  Pear  of  criticism  goes  with  every 
person  into  the  bookstall.  The  subtle,  im- 
ponderable pressures  of  the  orthodox  lay 
hold.  Some  will  fear  to  read  what  is  unpopu- 
.  lar  what  the  powers -tbat-be  dl&Uke.  When 
the  light  of  publicity  may  reach  any  student, 
any  teacher,  inquiry  will  be  discouraged.  The 
books  and  pamphlets  that  are  critical  of 
the  administration,  that  preach  an  unpopu- 
lar policy  in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  that 
are  In  disrepute  m  the  orthodox  school  of 
thought  will  be  suspect  and  subject  to  in- 
vestigation. The  press  and  Its  readers  will 
pay  a  heavy  price  in  harassment.  But  that 
win  be  minor  lu  comparison  with  the  menace 
of  the  shadow  which  government  will  cast 
over  literature  that  does  not  follow  the  dom- 
inant party  line.  If  the  lady  from  Toledo  can 
be  required  to  disclose  what  she  read  yester- 
day and  what  she  will  read  tomorrow,  fear 
will  take  the  place  of  freedom  in  the  llbrarleE. 
tx>ok8tores,  and  homes  of  the  land.  Through 
tie  harassment  of  hearings,  invesUgat ions. 
reports,  and  subpoenas  government  will  hold 
a  club  over  speech  and  over  the  press.  Con- 
greaa  cov.td  not  do  this  by  law.  (Emphasis 
added) 

C.  Defendants'  distribution  of  portions  of 
tiie  blacklist  to  the  prens  does  not  moot 
plaintiffs'   case 

Notwithstanding  this  court's  appeal  to  the 
-conscience"  of  the  Congress,  certain  of  the 
defendants — with  knowledge  of  this  Court's 
decision— released  the  names  In  question 
to  tbe  press  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1970.  TTie  list  appeared  In  at  least  one 
newspaper  the  following  morning.  Defend- 
ants may  well  argue  now  that,  the  harm 
already  having  been  done,  the  case  is  moot 
and  should  be  dismissed.  However,  this  case 
is  still  very  much  alive. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  resuted 
1L&  standard  for  determining  when  a  case 
or  controversy  becomes  moot.  In  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  395  U.S.  486  ( 1969i .  where 
Powells  claims  concerning  the  legality  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  90th  Congress,  ns  well 
as  his  claim  for  back  pay  remained  unre- 
solved, the  Court  said: 

".  .  a  case  Is  moot  when  the  Issues  pre- 
sented are  no  longer  'live'  or  the  parties 
lack  a  legally  cognizable  interest  in  the 
outcome.  .  .  .  Where  one  of  several  issues 
presented  becomes  moot,  the  remaining  live 
iFSues  supply  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  -•»  case  or  controversy."  (396  O.S.  at  49(5-97) 
Even  where  tbe  defendants  have  aban- 
doned allegedly  unlawful  conduct,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  a  continuing 
dispute  over  the  legality  of  those  acts  pre- 
vents a  case  from  becoming  moot.  Walling  v. 
Helmrich  A  Payne  Co..  323  U.S.  37  (1944). 
In  this  case,  the  dispute  over  the  legality 
of  defendants'  conduct  remains.*  In  fact,  all 
of  the  Issues  remain  "live"  and  unresolved, 
although  some  of  the  harm  sought  to  be 
avoided  by  plaintiffs  through  this  suit  may 
have  already  been  done.  The  Important  fac- 
tor is  that  much  of  the  harm  which  the 
defendanu  seek  to  do  the  plaintiffs  has  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  Publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  list  as  an  official  House  document 
will  carry  much  greater  weight  and  thereby 
have  a  much  stronger  •chilling  effect "  on 
plaintiffs'  activities  and  rights,  than  lu  far 
more  casual  release  to  the  press.  Congress- 
man Ichord  has  made  quite  clear  his  inten- 
tion to  distribute  this  report  widely,  espe- 
cially to  administrators,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents at  our  colleges  and  universities 

It  also  must  be  remembered  that  plaintiffs 
continue  to  seek  a  determination  that  pub- 
lication of  the  list  to  "alert"  others  to  the 
"evil"  consequences  of  cousututionally  pro- 
tected conduct   Involves  no  proper  leglsla- 
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tire  purpose  and  unlawfully  and  unconsti- 
tutionally ■chills"  constitutional  rights. 
Sven  if  the  members  of  Congress  could  file 
thL^  report  and  suffer  no  consequence  be- 
cause of  Immunity  under  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clause,  a  Judicial  decision  that  lu 
publication  is  both  unlawful  and  unconsti- 
tutional could  help  to  counteract  Its  impact. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plalnUffs' 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  these  future  harms 
and  to  mlnimt?^  the  effort  of  any  harm  al- 
ready done  meeu  the  Powell  test.  Plaintiffs 
very  real  lntcre.st.s  also  meet  the  test  ret 
down  In  Daii.t  v.  Ichord.  No.  23.426  D.C   Cir. 

(August  20.  1970),  U.S.  App.  D.C. , 

F.  2d There  the  Court  held  (slip 

opinion,  p.  8)  that  plaintiffs'  -ffort  to  quash 
a  subpoena  had  become  moot  because  "no 
action  associated  with  the  subpoenas  or 
hearing  is  threatened"  Plaintiffs  here,  des- 
pite the  defendants*  limited  publication  of 
the  list,  are  Indeed,  as  Congressman  Ichord's 
own  words  make  clear,  presently  threatened 
with  further  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  list 

The  fact  thot  only  a  portion  of  the  barm 
has  occurred  further  supports  plaintiffs  poai- 
tJtn,  Pur  example,  in  the  latest  of  a  long 
line  of  caaes.  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
emphasixed  that  appeal  of  a  criminal  on- 
\*lctloa  does  not  become  moot  when  the  de- 
fendant flni&he»  hlB  sentence,  because  such 
convictions  "entail  odverse  collateral  legal 
consequences,"  i.  e..  other  harms  which  will 
stui  flow  from  such  a  conviction.  Sibron  v 
New  York.  392  U.S.  40.  66  (1968).  Similarly 
in  ScovWle  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Joliet, 
286  P.  Supp.  988  (NX).  111.  1968).  affirmed  2- 
1.  416  F.  2d  800  (7th  Clr.  1969).  reversed  on 
other  grounds  en  banc  on  retiearing  April  I. 
1970.  the  District  Court  refused  to  dismiss 
as  moot  an  action  for  declaratory  and  injunc- 
live  relief  against  a  school  which  had  ex- 
pelled students  for  publishing  a  newspaper 
although  the  semester  for  which  they  had 
been  barred  was  over.  Philntiffs  in  SooiilJe 
also  sotight  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
communicating  the  substance  of  events  to 
colleges  and  employers.  The  situation  here 
is  comparable.  The  occurrence  of  panlal 
harm  should  not  preclude  this  Cotut  from 
reiitralning  the  defendants  from  causing 
plaintiffs  even  further  harm. 

Even  If  the  defendants  could  establish 
that  all  the  harm  had  already  been  done, 
there  would  be  another  important  reason  for 
the  Court  to  hear  this  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  long  ago  recogiiixed  the  unjustness  of 
permitting  defendauta  to  thwart  review  of 
their  conduct  t>y  an  act  which  harms  plain- 
tiffs before  review  can  take  place,  and  there- 
after to  argue  that  the  plaintiffs  should  wait 
until  the  next  time  their  rights  are  violated 
to  seek  their  vindication.  Underetanding  that 
the  defendants  would  be  likely  to  allege 
"mootness"  the  next  time  as  well,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  established  a  doctrine 
of  "continuing  controversy"  to  guard  against 
Just  this  result.  Southern  Pacific  Termiftal 
Co.  v.  ICC.  319  US.  408  (1911).  In  recent 
years,  the  Court  has  relied  upon  this  doctrine 
to  decide  the  merlti  of  caaes  Involving  Is- 
sues of  public  Interest  where  the  original 
harm  had  already  occurred,  but  was  capable 
of  repetition  unless  the  Court  ruled  It  un- 
la^-ful  or  unconstitutional,  Moore  v.  Off^tvie. 
394  US  814  (198Q) :  Carroll  v  Princess  Annr. 
393  U.S.  175  (1968). 

This  approach  has  been  followed  In  this 
Circuit  In  cases  Involving  the  assertion  of 
First  Amendment  rlghta  to  demonstrate  and 
communicate  political  views  where  the  par- 
ticular occasion  which  triggered  tbe  suit  has 
passed  before  Judicial  review  can  take  its 
course.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  so  aptly 
put  it, 

"When  controversies  present  what  are  es- 
sentially recurring  issues  of  public  interest 
they  are  not  mooted  because  the  most  re- 
cent particular  occasion  for  consideration  of 
the  issue  hos  come  and  gone."  Women  St'ike 
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for  Peace  r.  Hickel.  Ho-  33,266  (Au^st  1. 
1960)  (Sttpop.  11):  SMftlso  Jnnetteilanlein 

Brigade  t.  Chief  of  Capitol  Police. US. 

App.  DC.  ,  421  F.ad   1090.  1002-9    (D.C. 

CSr.   1069). 

If  tbe  defMKlants  here  are  permitted  to 
moot  thla  cajse  by  relewlng  an  unofficial  re- 
port to  the  press  each  time  threatened  Indl- 
vldUJLls  sue  to  protect  their  rlghU.  the  de- 
fendants would  be  able  to  evade  review  by 
causing  the  very  barm  the  court  Is  being 
a&ked  to  prevent  before  the  Court  can  act 
to  do  so.  Whether  publication  and  dissemi- 
nation of  this  political  blacklist  for  the  pur- 
poses BUted  b;  the  Committee  violates  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  PlaintUTs  is  a 
'•public  interest"  question  which  sorel; 
needs  resoluUon.  The  court  should  Insure 
that  persons,  including  plaintiffs  herein, 
whose  rlghu  are  once  "chilled"  in  this  fash- 
ion. wlU  hAve  a  remedy  without  being  forced 
to  wait  until  the  next  time  they  are  harmed. 
D.  The  eonffreasional  defendants  do  not  m- 

foy  absolute  immunit}/  from  process  in  this 

This  court  did  not  Include  the  Congres- 
sional defendants  within  the  acope  of  the 
October  14  temporary  restraining  order. 
Such  omission,  was,  we  betleve.  an  exercise 
of  judicial  restraint.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  I,  Sec.  6) 
doas  not  grant  absolute  Immunity  to  the 
Congr«s8lona]  defendants  In  this  proceeding.' 
The  tc«t  which  appears  to  be  emerging  from 
the  current  caaes  ts  whether  the  Congres- 
sional activity  not  on  the  Door  of  the  House 
la  pursuant  to  a  valid  legislative  purpose. 
Plaintiffs  submit  that  where,  as  here.  Con- 
gressional defendants'  activities  off  the  fioor 
of  the  House  are  not  pursioant  to  a  valid 
legislative  purpose,  said  Congressional  de- 
fendants stand  in  no  different  stead  than  the 
other  defendants. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  affords  immunity  to  a  Con- 
gressman In  a  suit  seeking  injunctive  relief 
for  alleged  violations  of  First  Amendment 
rights  has  never  been  directly  decided.  In 
PoTTcn  v.  UcCormacK  MB  U-S.  406  (1969). 
the  Supreme  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to 
decide  whether  the  Clause  would  be  a  bar 
if  a  Congressman  was  not  acting  In  the 
sphere  of  valid  legislative  activity  ot.  as- 
Burning  that  he  was.  whether  the  fact  that 
a  damage  suit  or  criminal  prosecution  was 
not  Involved  would  remove  the  Immunity 
provided  by  the  Clause.  In  reliance  upon 
Powell,  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Stamler  w 
Wittis.  415  F.  ad  1038  (7th  Clr.  1969,  ccrf. 
denied.— US.— (1970)  found  It  unnecessary 
to  decide  "whether  under  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  the  plaintiffs  would  be  entitled 
to  maintain  this  action  solely  against  mem- 
bers of  Congress  where  no  other  remedy  wat 
available."  41S  P.  2d  at   1368 

In  reaching  this  decl^on.  however,  the 
court  in  Stainter  relied  on  a  concesslou  by 
plaintiffs  that  "a  Judgment  against  the  pros- 
ecutors will  afford  appellanu  (plaintiffs) 
all  the  relief  they  request." 

Unlike  Powell  &nd  Stamler,  however,  plain- 
tiffs here  cannot  obtain  full  relief  unlass 
the  injunction  applies  to  the  Congrewional 
defandanu  a«  well  as  the  noa-Congr«fisianai 
defendanu.  Defendant  Congressman  Ichord 
has  already  demonstrated  his  wllllngneas  and 
Intention  to  Iruatrate  this  oourl's  inquiry 
by  prooeodlng  on  his  original  course  of  pub- 
licauon  of  tlie  blacklUt  to  a  point  Just  short 
of  what  he  believe*  would  render  Uu  pro- 
ceeding moot.  The  Court  of  AppeaU  for  thla 
Circuit  has  not  alorecloMd  an  injunction 
agulnst  the  Cougreaslonal  defendants.  In- 
deed. Judge  Leventhal  in  Doris  v.  Ichord. 
supra,  while  recognizing  the  decisions  in 
Powell  and  Stamler,  Indicated  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  action  against  Congres- 
sional defendants  la  a  case  such  as  this  oxu 
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is  still  an  open  question.  (Concurring  Opin- 
ion of  Leventhal,  J.  in  Davis  v.  tchord.  ruvrm 
at  2^-35). 

Current  casea  construing  tbe  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  all  involre  the  quesUcm  of 
where  that  Clause  provides  Immunity  In 
actions  by  private  parties  for  damages  oc  In 
criminal  proeecutlons.  U.S.  v.  Johnson.  MI 
U.S.  199  (1966)  Involved  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion;' BOTT  V.  Mateo.  368  U.S.  S«4  (1969), 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  US  367  (1951t. 
and  Dombroteaki  v.  Eastland,  887  U.8.  83 
(1967),  all  involved  damage  actloni.  These 
cases,  although  construing  the  Clause 
broadly,  indicate  that  the  Supreme  Court 
believes  there  are  limits  to  Immunity  under 
the  Clause.  Thus.  In  Tenney.  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  Immunity  existed  when  a 
Congressman  was  acting  within  the  scope  ot 
"legitimate  legislative  activity."*  a  suggesUon 
which  also  appears  In  Johnson,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  Clause  could 
not  reach  conduct  "that  Is  in  no  wise  re- 
lated to  the  due  functioning  of  the  legisla- 
tive purpose".  (588  US.  at  172)  Finally,  m 
Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  aujrra..  the  Supreme 
C-ourt,  In  dismissing  tbe  complaint  against 
a  Senator  for  failure  to  show  his  Involvement 
In  activity  which  could  result  in  liability. 
Implied  that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
would  not  automatically  have  InunuzUzed  a 
Senator  had  such  evidence  been  ahown.  In 
Dombrowski,  the  Supreme  Court  acoepted 
the  Tenney  test  of  whether  legislators  are 
engaged  "in  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legisla- 
tive activity",  and  implied  that  the  Senator 
may  not  have  been  acting  in  a  way  which 
would  satisfy  that  test.  (See  Note.  "The 
Scope  of  Immunity  for  Legislators  and  Their 
Employees,"  77  Tale  LJ.  368   (1967).) 

In  the  present  caae,  this  court  predicated 
its  Issuance  of  a  temporary  restraining  order 
on  the  finding  that  the  proposed  blacklist 
report  was  not  the  product  of  oursuit  of  a 
valid  legislative  purpose.  (Transcript  of 
Court's  RuUng  on  October  13,  1970,  pp.  4-6) 
Accordingly,  under  the  rationale  of  Tenney 
and  Dombrowski.  thla  Court  is  not  constitu- 
tionally barred  from  entering  an  injunction 
against  the  Congresalonal  defendants. 
•  •  •  •  » 

For  the  reasons  stated  herein,  plaintiffs 
rsspectfully  mors  the  Court  for  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  enjoining  defendants  and 
their  agents,  servants,  employees  and  attor- 
neys, and  any  persons  acting  In  active  con- 
cert of  participation  with  them,  from  directly 
or  indirectly  seeking  to  print.  pubU&h,  dis- 
tribute, or  otherwise  disseminate  any  list  of 
names  or  individuals  who  have  had  speaking 
engagements  at  colleges  or  universities  as 
part  of  a  proposed  Report  on  Honoraria  Paid 
Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Collegea 
and  Univsrslties  pending  concluaioo  of  tills 
proceeding.  Plaintiffs  ro.ipectfuUy  request 
that  the  preliminary  injunction  speclflcoUy 
Include  all  defendants  Including  the  named 
Members  of  Congress  except  to  the  extent 
tliat  Artlds  I,  Section  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Coostltatlon  ooofera  immunity  to  said  lilem- 
bers  with  respect  to  their  speeches  on  the 
Ooor  ot  the  Bouse  of  RepresentaUves  and 
extension  of  their  remarks  Id  the  Coagrea- 
slonal  Record. 

Tha  grounds  for  Lhis  Motion  are  set  forth 
with  particularity  in  ihe  Memoraadum  filed 
herewith  In  support  of  this  Motion. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Attorneys  for  the  Plaintiffs: 

LAwaxNcs  Spcisca, 
Hopx  EaSTMAJf, 
1424  Sixteienth   Street.   N.W.,  Suite  SOI. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

MrrcHxix  Booovnr, 

JOUK   T.   RIGBT. 

Jwrwtxr  D.  B*ustAN. 

RoAcar  D.  RoSKNasOM. 
Arnold  A  Porter.  1229  Ninetaath  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  2002$. 
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Of  Counsel: 

Meltin  L.  Wtn.r, 
AmeHcan  Cittl  Liberties  Union  Founda- 
tion. tS€  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  New 
York  lOOiO. 

roOTNOTKS 

'  It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  underlying 
plaintiffs'  pursuit  of  this  Utigatlon  U  to  pre- 
vent the  geaeration  of  spurious  "pubUc 
source  material"  Involving  plaintiffs  and 
which  bears  the  prestigious  Imprimatur  of  an 
official  document  of  the  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives. 

'Plaintiffs  do  not  concede  that  printing  of 
the  proposed  report  in  (oto  In  tbe  Congres. 
sional  Record  would  render  the  proceedlna 
moot.  See  Section  n.,  C.  below. 

^As  stated  in  The  Washii^ton  Free  Com- 
munity. Inc.  V.  Wilson.  No.  23,488.  slip  opin- 
ion at  9  (DC.  Cir..  December  13.  1967) ,  even 
a  delay  in  the  exorcise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  constitutes  an  Irreparable  injury  to 
those  seeking  to  exercise  them. 

•  Defendant  Ichord's  public  statements  ap- 
pears to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  report  It- 
self. Plaintiffs  do  not  propose  to  Inhibit  the 
defendants'  own  freedom  of  expression.  How- 
ever, plaintiffs  do.  through  this  Utigatlon 
seek  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  enjoy- 
ing the  singular  advantage  of  bootstrapping 
their  personal  opinions  in  derrogatlon  of  the 
plaintiffs'  with  an  official  document,  of  their 
own  creaUon.  bearing  the  Imprimatur  trf  the 
United   Statea   House   of   Representatives. 

'  Defendant  Icbord  has  accused  this  court 
of  permitting  'personal  phlloeophteal  and 
Ideological  commitments  to  overrule  his  bet- 
ter legal  Judgment."  (Attachment  B  to  this 
Memorandum,  p.  2)  This  defendant  has 
a»crlbed  to  this  court*s  earlier  ruling  herein 
the  quality  of  leading  'to  the  lUtlmate  tyr- 
anny of  the  Judiciary  over  the  legislative 
body. "  {Id.  at  7)  Additional  ramarka  by  de- 
fendant Ichord  eoDceming  this  oourt's  rul- 
ing appear  in  the  Conftrestfonal  Record  of 
October  14,  1970,  p.  371 10-37111.  (Attach- 
ment C  to  this  Memorandum) 

•Defendant  Ichord  has  publicly  stated  his 
view  that  any  court  action  on  ths  plaintiffs' 
claims  would  be  UlegaJ.  It  should  also  fas 
noted  thai,  while  the  parUea  cannot  stipu- 
late than  a  case  is  not  moot.  Congressman 
Ichord  published  the  list  outside  the  Con- 
gresstonaJ  Record  precisely  to  avoid  making 
the  matter  moot.  (See  Attachment  B) 

'  Clearly  Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution extends  to  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  extension  of  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  And  plainttfTB  do  not 
here  contend  that  thla  court  ^ould  seek  to 
enjoin  printing  and  dlstributiom  of  the  offi- 
cial Journal  of  House  debates,  the  Cangm- 
slonal  Record. 

'A  case  likely  to  be  relevant  Is  Unifed 
States  r.  Brewster,  decided  by  the  U5.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1970.  No  opinion  has  yet  Issued. 

IU.3.  DUtriot  Court  for  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbU.  dvU  action  No.  80a8-70| 
MonoM  To  DiBMiaa 
(Nat  Hentoff,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  etal..  Defendants) 
Defendants  respectfully  move  this  Honora- 
ble Court    to    dismias    tills    action    on    the 
grounds  that : 

1.  Tha  suit  ts  barred  by  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Doctrine  and  ths  Speech  and  De- 
bate Clause  of  ArUcle  I.  Section  6,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

2.  Tbe  defendant  Members  of  Congress 
are  immune  from  suit. 

3.  Ths  Court  Is  without  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
terfere with  ths  leglalatlVB  process  of  tbe 
Congress  by  proscribing  the  printing  and  tbe 
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distribution  of  tbe  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Congress; 

4.  The  Court  lacks  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  this  action; 

5.  The  complaint  does  not  present  a  Jus- 
tifiable issue  and  there  exists  no  basis  for 
the  granting  of  equitable,  declaratory  or  other 
relief;  and 

6.  The  complaint  falls  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted. 

In  support  of  this  Motion  to  Dismiss  tbe 
Court's  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  attached  affidavits  of  the  defendants 
Sanders  and  Spence.  filed  herein  as  defend- 
ants' Exhibits  A  and  B,  respectively,  and 
to  the  defendants'  "Memorandum  of  Points 
and  Authorities  In  Opposition  to  Plaintiffs' 
Motion  for  a  Preliminary  Injunction  and  In 
Support  of  Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss." 
J.   Waltes   Ycaclst, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
KzviH   T.   Masons  y. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Bkn JAKtN  C.  FLANNAOAN. 

Attorney.  Department  of  Justice. 

OEOXOB    W.    CA1.UOUN, 

iltfomey.  Department  of  Justice. 
Attorneys  for  Defendants  Ichord.  Pepper, 
Edwards,     Ash  brook.     Roudebusb,     Watson, 
Scherle.  Sanders,  Darling  and  Spence. 

DcrrNSAifTS'  Exmarr  A 
[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;   civil   action   No.   3028-70] 
AmnaviT  of  Donald  O.  Sandees 
4  (Bentoff.    et   al.   v.   Ichord.   et   al.) 

ClTT  or  WASHINOTON, 

District  of  Columbta.- 

I,  Donald  O.  Sanders,  a  defendant  In  the 
above  action,  do  depose  and  say  that: 

(1)  I  am  a  member  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employed  by  the  House  as 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  I  perform  my  duties  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  at  the  direction 
of  the  said  Corrmilttee  on  Internal  Security. 
Included  among  my  duties  is  the  supervision 
of  the  staff  employees  and  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  the  said  chair- 
man and  Committee. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  a  standing  committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  constituted  as 
such  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  enacted  by 
House  Resolution  7.  January  3.  1 969.  as 
amended  by  House  Resolution  89,  February 
18.  1969,  pursuant  to  Article  I.  Section  6  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
authorizes  tbe  Bouse  to  determine  the  rules 
of  Its  proceedings. 

(3)  House  Rule  X  enacted  as  aforesaid  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  elected  by  the 
House,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress, a  standing  committee  designated  as  a 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  to  consist  of 
0  members.  By  House  Resolution  251  agreed 
to  on  February  18,  1969,  the  House  elected 
to  the  standing  conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Internal  Security  Rich- 
ard H.  Ichord  (chairman) ,  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  Edwin  W.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 
Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Louis 
Stokes  of  Ohio,  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio, 
Richard  L-  Roudebush  of  Indisna,  Albert  W. 
Watson  of  South  Carolina,  and  William  J. 
Scherle  of  Iowa. 

(4)  House  Rule  XI  of  the  Olst  Congress, 
enacted  as  aforesaid,  defines  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  Inter  alia  as  follows: 

"aUI.E    XI.    FOWEES   AND    DUTIES   Or   COMMtTTEES 

«  *  •  •  • 

"11.  Committee  aa  Internal  Sectirlty. 

"(a)  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 
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"(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  make  investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  origin,  their  members, 
ageuts,  and  affiliates,  wtiich  seek  to  establish, 
or  assist  In  the  establishment  of,  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship  wlttiin  the  United  States,  or 
to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  assist  in  the  over- 
throw or  alteration  of.  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espion- 
age, sabotage,  insurrection,  or  any  unlawful 
means.  (3)  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  Dnited  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  their  members, 
agents,  and  affiliates,  which  incite  or  employ 
acta  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  un- 
lawful means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  tbe  execution  of  any  law  or 
policy  affecting  tbe  Internal  security  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  (3)  all  other  questions, 
including  the  administration  and  execution 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  por- 
tion of  law,  relating  to  the  foregoing  that 
would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  committee  of 
the  House  in  any  necessary  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  shall 
report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  If  the  House  Is  not  in  session)  the 
results  of  any  such  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
viaable. 

"For  tbe  purpose  of  any  such  Investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  witbln  tbe 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  bearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  records,  correspondence,  memor- 
andums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
neceesary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  mem- 
l>er  designated  by  any  such  chairman,  and 
may  be  ser^'ed  by  any  person  designated  by 
any  such  chairman  or  member." 


(5)  At  a  meeting  of  the  said  Committee 
duly  called  and  held  on  February  20,  1969, 
at  which  a  quortmi  of  the  Committee  were 
in  atteiulance,  and  at  which  I  was  person- 
ally present.  Chairman  Ichord  submitted  s 
proposal  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
for  a  study  of  revolutionary  violence  within 
the  United  States.  The  proposal  was  in  writ- 
ten form,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  and  which 
he  read  as  follows: 

"I  desire  hereby  to  lay  before  tbe  Com- 
mittee a  proposal  for  study  and  Investigation 
in  depth  of  revoIut:::r.ary  violence  within 
this  Nation. 

"It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  internal 
security  and  to  the  free  functioning  of  our 
democratic  institutions  Is  posed  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  organizations  which  would 
effect  changes  in  our  government  or  Its  ad- 
ministration by  other  than  constitutional 
processes.  Recent  Investigations  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  statements  of  responsible  officials, 
Federal  and  State,  and  dally  press  reports, 
appear  to  me  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 

"In  tbls  reepect,  moreover,  we  are  faced 
with  ever-mounting  demands  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  public  for  legisla- 
tive actlcm,  both  for  additional  legislation 
and  with  respect  to  the  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law.  Including  propoaals  for 
oonstltutlonal  amendment  as  well. 
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"I  need  not  state  that  tbe  legt-^lntlve  prob- 
lems we  face  on  the  subject  of  subversion 
are  of  the  utmost  complexity  and  difficulty 
not  solely  from  the  constitutional  stand- 
point, but  equally  oo  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  practical  and  effective  legisla- 
tion. We  must  find  the  answers  to  certain 
basic  questions,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: la  additional  Federal  legislation  nec- 
essary? What  form  should  such  legislation 
take?  Should  these  statutes  be  essentially 
regulatory  or  penal?  Can  we  profitably  amend 
existing  statutes  In  this  area?  What  Is  the 
Federal  role,  as  contracted  with  the  State 
role.  In  the  exercise  of  the  pouce  power  on 
this  subject? 

"In  tuldition.  a  number  of  bills  hare  al- 
ready been  referred  to  the  Committee.  Un- 
doubtedly additional  legislation  will  also  be 
referred  to  it  from  time  to  Ume.  Such  legis- 
lation involves  a  numt>er  of  subjects  vital 
to  the  protection  and  maintcnanoe  of  our 
internal  security.  Including  such  subjeeta  as 
the  protection  of  defense  facilities,  tbe  se- 
curity of  classified  Information  released  to 
industry.  Federal  employment  security,  ves- 
sel, ports,  and  harbor  security,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  armed  forces  during  periods  of 
tuideclared  war,  passport  security,  proposals 
with  respect  to  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950,  etc. 

"The  answer  to  tbe  foregoing  questions, 
and  the  disposition  of  such  legislation,  will 
obviously  require  the  most  painstaking  and 
thorough  inquiry  and  imderstandlng  of  the 
extent,  character  and  objectives,  the  organl- 
eatlonal  forms,  financing,  and  other  facts, 
with  respect  to  those  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  revolutionary  violence, 
sedition,  and  breach  of  peace  and  law,  as  are 
proper  subjects  of  investigation  as  man- 
dated by  the  Hotise.  Obviously,  we  cannot 
legislate  in  a  vacutxm. 

"I  therefore  submit  for  your  approval  my 
proposal  that,  under  my  direction,  tbe  staff 
be  authorized  to  undertake  preliminary 
studies  and  inquiries,  tbe  results  of  which 
I  siiall.  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  full 
Committee  «'lth  a  view  toward  the  subse- 
quent authorization  of  such  full  scale  In- 
vestlgations  and  public  beartngi  as  to  the 
Committee  may  seem  desirable  and  neces- 
sary." 

A  discussion  followed,  and  on  motion  made 
and  seconded,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed 
to  cause  staff  studies  and  preliminary  In- 
quiries to  be  made  with  re^>ect  to  the  or- 
ganizations and  subjects  herein  proposed. 
and  to  report  on  same  from  time  to  time. 
with  bis  recommendations,  with  a  view  to- 
aard  determining  whether  full-scale  Inves- 
tigations and  public  hearings  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  conducted  by  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  any  such  organization  or 
subject," 

(6)  Tbe  chairman  thereupon  directed  me. 
Ay  Chief  Counsel,  to  cause  the  staff  of  tbe 
Committee  to  undertake  preliminary  studies 
in  accordance  with  tbe  resolution  thus  adopt. 
ed.  Pursuant  to  such  resolutions  and  direc- 
tion!, I  caused  staff  studies  and  reports  to  be 
prepared  on  revolutionary  violence,  and  the 
reports  were  submitted  from  time  to  time  to 
members  of  the  Committee  for  their  views. 

(7)  At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Committee,  duly 
called  and  held  on  March  6,  1969.  at  which 
a  quorum  was  present  and  at  which  I  a'as 
In  attendance,  a  discussion  was  bad  on  the 
subject  ol  the  aforesaid  staff  studies.  The 
following  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted: 

"Whereas,  on  February  30.  1960.  consider- 
ing that  a  serious  threat  U  posed  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  Nation  and  to  tbe 
free  functioning  of  Its  democratic  institu- 
tions by  the  octlvltlcs  of  certain  organiza- 
tions which  would  effect  changes  in  our  gov- 
ernment or  Its  administration  by  other  than 
constitutional  processes,  the  Chairman  ac- 
cordingly proposed  a  study  and  investigation 
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In  depth  of  revolutionary  violence  within 
the  Doited  SUtes  for  the  purpose  or  resolv- 
ing a  number  or  legislative  problenu.  In- 
cluding an  appraisal  of  the  admlnutratlon 
and  cnrorcement  or  ezUtlng  Jaw.  an  exam- 
ination or  the  respective  roles  of  the  Federal 
and  8ute  goveriunenu  In  the  exercise  ot  the 
police  power,  the  need  tor  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  to  assist  m  the  disposition  of  bills 
referred  to  the  Committee,  on  subjects  com- 
mitted to  It  by  the  mandate  or  the  House: 

"Whereas,  a  resoluuon  on  that  date  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  directing  the 
Chairman  to  cause  stair  studies  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  organizations  and  sub- 
jects, and  to  report  on  the  same,  rrom  time 
to  time,  together  with  his  recommendations 
with  a  view  toward  determining  whether 
fuU-scBle  InveaUgatlons  and  public  hearings 
shall  be  authorized  and  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  organlxatlon  and  subject: 
•Whereas,  certain  staff  studies  have  beeii 
reported  and  the  Chau-man  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  on  fnternal  Sec- 
urity undertake  InltlaUy  an  Investigation  or 
the  origin,  character,  objectives,  activities 
and  other  racts  relating  to  the  Students  ror 
a  Oemocrsuc  Society; 

•■Whereas,  the  Committee  has  considered 
such  recommendation: 

'■Now  Ihererore  be  It  resolved.  That  Inves- 
tigation In  depth  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  or  by  a  subcommittee  thereof 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose 
be  conducted  in  Washington.  DC.  or  at  such 
place  or  places,  and  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  on  the  rol- 
lowlng  subjecu  of  Intiulry: 

•The  origin,  history,  organization,  charac- 
ter. obJecOves.  and  activities  or  the  Students 
for  a  Democrauc  Society,  with  particular 
reference  to  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  It  may 
be  involved  in  acts  or  violence  or  other  un- 
Uwful  actlvlues  to  accompUsb  any  of  lu 
purposes  or  objectives:  (2)  the  extent  to 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  it  may 
Incite  or  employ  acts  or  rorce.  violence  ter- 
rorism, or  any  unlawrul  means  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  the  execution  of  any  law  or  policy 
affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States:  (3i  the  extent  to  which,  and  the 
manner  and  means  by  which,  It  or  any  of  iw 
chapters  or  aOUlated  groups  may  be  con- 
trolled, directed,  or  assisted  by  organizations 
or  Individuals  who  seek  to  overthrow  or  assist 
In  the  overthrow  or  alterauon  or  the  form 
of  Government  or  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  thereof  by  unlawrul  means,  or  by  any 
such  means  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  United  SUtes  In  the  execu- 
tion or  any  law  or  policy  nffecUng  the  In- 
ternal  security  or  the  United  SUtes;  (4)  the 
manner  In  which  It  U  Bnanced  and  sup- 
ported; (S)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  act 
In  concert  with,  aid  or  assist,  or  be  supported 
by.  foreign  Communist  powers,  their  agenu 
or  nationals:  and  (»|  all  other  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  foregoing.^* 

(B)  Similarly,  on  the  basis  of  staff  studies 
and  reports,  which  were  undertaken  and  cir- 
cularized to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  of  February  20.  19«9.  the  Commit- 
tee  met  from  time  to  Ume  and  agreed  to  un- 
dertake InvestlgaUons  ot  other  relevant  orga- 
nizations and  actlvlUes.  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Black  Panther  Party,  specir- 
ically  authorized  by  Committee  resolution 
adopted  October  a,  1989,  and  the  New  Mobil- 
ization Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet 
Nsim  by  resolution  adopted  December  10 
1968.  The  following  are  eitracu  from  the 
resolutions  duly  adopted  by  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  such  Investigations: 

■Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  conduct  an 
investlgaUon  In  depth  In  Washington  or  at 
such  other  place  or  places  as  the  Chairman 
may  determine  on  the  followmg  subjects  of 
inquiry: 
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■The  origin,  history  organiaauon.  char- 
acter, objectives,  and  activities  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  with  particular  reference  to 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  involved 
in  acts  of  violence  or  other  unlawful  acUvl- 
Ues  to  accomplish  any  of  its  purposes  or  ob- 
JecUves:  (2|  the  eiunt  to  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which.  It  may  Incite  or  employ 
acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  un- 
lawful means  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  Inter- 
nal security  of  the  United  Swies;  13)  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  and  means 
by  which,  it  or  any  or  its  chapters  or  allli- 
lated  groups  may  be  controlled,  directed,  or 
assisted  by  organizations  or  Individuals  who 
seek  to  overthrow  or  assist  In  the  overthrow 
or  alteration  or  the  rorm  or  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  or  any  State  thereof 
by  unlawful  means,  or  by  any  such  means  to 
obstruct  or  oppose  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  execution  of  any  law  or 
policy  affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States;  <«)  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
financed  and  supported:  16)  the  extent  to 
which  It  may  act  In  concert  with,  aid  or  as- 
sist, or  be  supported  by,  foreign  Communist 
powers,  their  agents  or  nationals:  and  (8)  all 
other  facts  In  relation  to  the  foregoing. 

■■Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  an  in- 
depth  Investigation  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  or  by  a 
suticomfnlttee  thereof  appointed  by  the 
Chairman,  concerning  the  following: 

■■The  origin,  history,  organization,  char- 
acter, objectives,  and  activities  of  the  New 
MobUlzatlon  Committee  To  End  The  War  In 
Vietnam,  with  particular  rererence  to  (1) 
the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  involved  In 
acu  or  violence  or  other  unlawful  activities 
to  accomplish  any  of  its  purposes  or  objec- 
tives: (3)  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which.  It  may  Incite  or  employ  acts 
or  rorce,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  iwlaw- 
rul  means  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  in- 
ternal security  oT  the  Uiuted  States;  |3)  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  and  means 
by  which,  it  or  any  or  its  chapters  or  aflll- 
isted  groups  may  be  controlled,  directed  or 
assisted  by  organizations  or  Individuals  who 
seek  to  overthrow  or  assist  In  the  overthrow 
or  alteration  ot  the  form  ot  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  bv 
unlawrul  means,  or  by  any  such  means  to 
obstruct  or  oppose  the  Government  or  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  execution  or  any  law  or 
poUcy  affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  Sutes;  |4)  the  manner  In  which  It  la 
financed  and  supported;  (8)  the  extent  to 
which  It  may  act  In  concert  with,  aid  or 
assist,  or  be  supported  by.  foreign  Com- 
munist powers,  their  agents  or  nationals 
and  (81  all  other  racts  in  relation  to  the 
foregolng.^^ 

(9)  Pursuant  to  House  Rule  XI.  the  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
InvestlgaUons,  which  were  published  from 
time  to  Umt  and  reports  rendered  and  filed 
with  the  House,  as  required  by  the  Rule 
which  provides  that  the  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  the  results  of  any  such 
Investigation  authorized  under  Rule  XI.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Several  of  the  available 
Committee  publications  are  submitted  here- 
with for  the  Inrormatlon  or  the  Court. 

HO)  Pursuant  to  the  authority  conrerred 
by  House  Rule  XI  and  Committee  resolution 
aroresald  or  February  30.  1969.  the  chairman 
also  directed  mo  to  cause  staff  studies  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  financing  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  and  activities  through 
speaking  engagemenu  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  advised  of  the  action  of  the 
chairman  In  a  memorandum  dated  May  14, 
1970.  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  which  I  caused  to  be  delivered  on 
May  18.  1970,  to  each  member  thereol  which 
reads  as  roUows: 

■Re  Survey  or  colleges  and  universities  with 
regard    to    honorarlunu    paid    to   guest 
speakers. 
■I    have    become    increasingly    concerned 
over  the  past  months  with  the  financmg  or 
revolutionary  groups  through  speaking  en- 
gagements  on    our   college    and    university 
campuses.  Accordingly.  I  have  asked  the  staff 
to  prepare  a  list  from  public  source  material 
to  determine  the  extent  of  speaking  engage- 
ments by  those  persons  who  we  know  to  be 
associated  with  revolutionary  grou]>s. 

■Though  the  extent  of  honorariums  paid 
to  college  and  university  speakers  Is  not  al- 
ways reported  In  the  newspapers,  the  limited 
Information  that  Is  available  suggests  to  me 
that  honorariums  may  well  be  of  significance 
in  funding  the  activities  of  revolutionary 
groups  In  March  of  thu  year,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  in  hu  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  discussed 
financing  and  fi^rnlshed  the  names  of  Black 
Panther  speakers  who  appeared  before  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges  and  universities  dur- 
ing the  year  1989.  Atuched  la  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Hoover^s  testimony  for  yotir  con- 
sideration. 

'■I  have  requested  the  staff  to  prepare.  In 
the  form  or  a  survey,  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
selected  colleges  and  universities  In  the  SO 
SUtes.  requesting  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  these  schools  In  providing  to  us  In- 
formation with  regard  to  speakers  they  have 
had  on  campus,  group  Identification  and 
sponsorship  of  speaker,  the  amount  of  hon- 
orarium paid  (Check  or  cash),  to  whom  this 
money  was  paid  and  the  source  of  funds 
involved. 

■■It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  a  logical 
Inquiry  In  connection  with  the  CMimmlttee 
fulfilling  lu  mandate  and  I  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  your  suggestions  and  com- 
ments with  regard  to  this  proposed  survey 
and  lu  Implemenutlon.'^ 

(The  sutement  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
to  which  reference  Is  made.  Is  atUched  to 
this  affidavit  and  made  a  part  hereof.) 

(11)  Subsequently  at  a  meeting  ot  the 
Committee,  duly  called  and  held  on  June  16. 
1970.  at  which  a  quorum  was  In  attendance 
and  at  which  I  was  present,  the  chairman 
called  up  the  subject  or  this  aroremen- 
tloned  memorandum  or  May  14.  1970.  for 
discussion  by  the  Committee.  Following  du- 
cu.sslon.  it  was  duly  moved,  seconded,  and 
agreed  that  the  survey  and  inquiry  on  this 
subject  be  undertaken.  The  progress  and 
development  of  the  survey  was  likewise  con- 
sidered In  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(U)  The  Committee  stoff  was  then  di- 
reeled  to  prepare  a  final  report  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  and  with  a  view 
toward  reporting  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion to  the  House  In  accortiance  with  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  House  Rule  XI.  At 
the  instruction  or  the  chairman,  the  pro- 
posed report,  titled  ■Limited  Survey  or  Hon- 
oraria Given  Guest  Speakers  tor  Engagements 
At  Colleges  and  Universities.^  was  dissem- 
inated to  all  members  or  the  Committee. 
At  a  meeting  or  the  Committee,  duly  called 
and  held  on  October  7,  1970.  at  which  a 
quorum  was  In  attendance  and  at  which  I 
was  present,  the  report  was  considered 
amendmenu  made,  and  as  thus  amended 
the  Committee  agreed  that  the  report  be 
made  to  the  House. 

113)  In  accordance  with  the  authority  and 
direction  or  the  Committee,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  or  the  House,  the 
report  was  filed  with  the  House  by  the  chair- 
man on  October  14.  1970,  and  designated 
House  ot  Represenutlves  Report  No.  91-1807, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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(14)  The  Botiae  Committee  on  Internal 
Seetirlty  Is  an  investigating  committee,  as 
well  as  having  a  bill  reference  function,  and 
is  mandated  by  the  House  to  make  Its  inves- 
tigations on  the  subjects  set  forth  In  House 
Rule  XX  and  to  report  to  the  House  the  re- 
L^ults  ot  any  such  Investigation  so  as  to  aid 
the  Congress  or  any  committee  ot  the  House 
In  any  necessary  remedial  legislation.  A  large 
nmnber  ot  bills  are  pending  before  various 
committees  of  the  House  related  to  the  ques- 
tion ot  revolutionary  violence  and  the  activ- 
ities of  revolutionary  organusatioiu,  several 
ot  which  are  submitted  herewith  for  the  In- 
formation ot  the  Court. 

OONAU>  O.   SAMDEaS, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  the 
undersigned  Notary  Public,  this  19th  day  of 
October,  1970, 

(SESLl  AlI,BXN  M.  POt,ET, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires;  July  14,  1074. 

DxxsNOiisrTS'  Exiunrr  B 
IU.S-  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  civil  action  No.  30a&-7O] 
ArmuvTT 
(Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  r.  Adolphus 
N.  Spence,  Public  Printer,  and  Rowland  E. 
Darling,  Acting  Superintendent  ot  Docu- 
ments, et  al.,  Defendants) 

WASHnfCTOM. 

DtaraitTT  op  COLtTMSls.  SB: 

Adolphus  N.  Spence.  being  flxst  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

I  am  the  Pubuc  Printer  of  the  United 
SUtes,  having  been  duly  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  states,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate.  The 
statements  set  forth  In  the  following  num- 
bered paragraphs  are  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  Information  and  be- 
lief: 

1.  Under  the  terms  or  44  VS.C.  301  the 
PubUo  Printer  is  mandated  to  take  charge  or 
and  manage  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

2.  The  Public  Printer  Is  further  mandated 
by  44  U.S.C.  1703  to  appoint  a  competent 
person  to  act  as  Superintendent  ot  Docu- 
ments. 

3.  Congress  Is  required  under  44  U.S.C.  601 
to  have  all  ot  Its  printing,  binding  and  blank- 
book  work  done  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  with  certain  exceptions  not  here  ap- 
plicable. 

4.  There  la  discretion  vested  In  the  Public 
Printer  zjt  to  what  Congressional  material  he 
will  or  win  not  print.  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 7  ot  Utle  44.  U.S.C.  require  him  to  print 
the  reports  and  other  documents  ot  Con- 
gress as  evidenced  by  section  701. 

An  order  by  either  House  ot  Congress  to 
print  a  report  or  other  document  need  only 
signify  the  ■'usual  number^'  of  copies  for 
binding  and  distribution  among  those  en- 
titled to  receive  them  which  shall  be  printed. 

6.  Of  the  number  of  reports  printed  a  cer- 
tain amount  must  be  bound. 

6.  The  Public  Printer  is  rurther  required 
to  make  a  certain  distribution  or  all  reporu 
printed  as  set  out  In  chapter  7  of  title  44. 

7.  In  addition,  he  shall  supply  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  with  sufficient 
copies  of  reports  to  be  bo'jnd  and  distributed 
to  sute  libraries  and  other  deslgnsted  de- 
positories for  their  permanent  files  under  44 
U.S.C.  738. 

8.  As  provided  In  44  U.S.C.  1903.  copies  ot 
publications  furnished  to  depository  libraries 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  shall 
Include  all  publications,  not  confidential  In 
luture.  printed  upon  the  requisition  of  a 
congressional  committee. 

9.  A  number  of  (copies  of  all  Congressional 
reporu  Is  also  required  by  44  U.B.C.  1718  and 
1719  to  be  printed  rnd  furnished  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  use  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  tor  International  exchange. 

10.  House  Report  91-1607.  entitled 
"Limited  Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
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Spe&kars  for  Engagemenu  at  0<41egM  and 
UnlTersltles."  was  duly  authorized  and  aub- 
Enltt«d  tat  printing  to  the  Ooremment 
Printing  Office  In  the  normal  ooune  ol  busi- 
ness on  September  31. 1970. 

11.  In  accordance  with  tbe  roqulaltlon 
and  the  tenna  of  title  44  U.S.C.  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  commenced  work  on 
the  required  number  of  coplee  of  the  report. 

13.  The  temporary  restraining  order  Issued 
in  this  action  has  prevented  tbe  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments from  executing  their  statutory  re- 
sponslbllUles  as  required  by  the  act  of  Con- 
grea£  set  forth  as  title  44  United  SUtes  Code. 
Adolpuub  N.  Spehcb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tblfi 
lOtb  day  of  1970. 

AUCB  E.  COMO, 

NotUT]/  Public. 
My  commlSKton  expires  February  20,  1972. 

CEKTincATX  or  SaxvECs 

I  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Mo- 
tion Co  Dismlsa  with  attached  Affidavits  of 
the  defendants,  Sanders  and  Spence  were 
served  on  the  plaintiffs  by  delivering  a  copy 
to  the  Office  of  their  counsel  Lawrence 
Spelser,  Esquire.  1434  16th  Street.  N.  W.. 
Suite  &01,  Washington,  D.  C.  30006  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1870. 

Attorneys  for  Defendanta  Ichord.  Pepper. 
Edwards.  Ashbrook.  Boundeabuab.  Watson. 
Scherle,  Bandera,  Darling  and  Spence: 

BCNJAMIM  C.  FLANKACAK, 

Attomep,  Department  of  Justice. 

[V3.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  CItII  Action  No.  3028-70) 
DcrxNDaNT'B    MsMoaANDuM    or   Pointb   amd 
AuTHoarriKS  in  Opi^sttion  to  PLAiN-nrrs' 
Motion    roa   a    PagLiMiwaar    iNJtracnoN 

AND  IN  SUPPOKT  OF  DEFXNDANT'B  MOTION  TO 

Dismiss 
(Nat  BentofT.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  H. 
Icbord,  et  al.,  Defendanta) 

I.    STATCBISNT  Or  CASE 

Plaintiffs  seek  a  preliminary  Injunction 
restraining  the  named  defendanta  from 
printing  and  distributing  In  any  form  tbe 
"Report  on  Honoraria  Paid  Quest  Speakers 
for  Engagements  at  Colleges"  (a  purported 
copy  of  which  has  been  filed  and  Impounded 
as  the  Court's  Exhibit)  which  contains  a  list 
of  some  of  the  names  of  individuals  who  hare 
spoken  at  Colleges  or  Universities.  The  Re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  and  given  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  Printing  Office 
for  printing  and  distribution  on  September 
21.  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code,  Sections  601 
and  701. 

This  action  waa  filed  on  October  14,  1970, 
at  which  time  plaintiffs  moved  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  which  motion  was 
heard  and  granted  on  that  date  by  Judge 
Oesell.  The  verified  complaint  sought  a  de- 
claratory judgment  that  the  actions  of  the 
defendant-Committee  members  In  preparing 
and  seeking  to  publish  tbe  aforesaid  Report 
are  unconstitutional;  an  Injunction  halting 
the  defendants  from  flUng,  printing,  publish- 
ing, or  distributing  the  report  or  disclosing 
any  material  Information  contained  therein; 
and  the  grant  of  such  other  relief  as  the 
Court  deemed  appropriate. 

The  Temporary  Restraining  Order  issued 
by  Judge  Gescll  provided  that  the  hearing  on 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  a  Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion would  be  held  on  October  23.  1970. 

Contrary  to  situations  which  existed  when 
the  T.R.O.  was  entered  last  week,  the  Report 
in  question  has  been  formally  filed  by  the 
Committee  with  tbe  House  and  referred  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a  print- 
ing of  6.000  copies.  The  final  printing  of  the 
Report   Is   being   held  In  abeyance  pending 
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the  disposition  of  tbe  restraining  order.  And 
Bs  evidenced  by  the  affidavit  of  tbe  defendant 
Spence  dated  October  16,  1970,  on  file  herein 
as  defendants'  Exhibit  B.  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  Issued  in  this  action  prevents 
the  Public  Printer  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  from  carr>-lng  out  their  statu- 
tory respoQsibllltlea  as  required  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  as  set  forth  as  Title  65.  VS.  Code. 
The  matter  is  now  before  the  court  on 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  a  Preliminary  Injune- 
tton  and  defendants'  Oppoaltioa  thereto.  De- 
fendants have  also  filed  a  Motion  to  Dismiss. 

n.    STATXMBNT    OF    FACTS 

The  pertinent  facts  are  fully  set  forth  In 
the  affidavits  of  the  defendants  Sanders  and 
Spence  filed  herein  as  Defendants'  exhibits 
A  and  B.  respectively,  and  In  the  interest  of 
brevity  the  facts  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

m.   ABCXTMEHT 

The  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  preliminarj/ 
injunction  ahouid  be  denied  and  the  defend- 
ants'  motion  to  dismiss  ahonld  be  ffrantei 
since  the  xuit  it  barred  by  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Ctaujse  of  the  Cojiatitution  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Doctrine;  the  defendant  members  of 
Congress  are  immune  from  suit;  the  Court 
is  without  iurisdiction  to  interfere  u-ith  the 
lefftslative  process  of  the  Congress,  the  Court 
Jacks  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter; 
the  complaint  doe*  not  present  a  justiciable 
issue;  denial  of  relief  to  plaintiffs  unll  cause 
them  no  irreparable  injury;  the  granting  of 
injunctive  or  declaratory  relief  would  sub- 
stantially harm  the  public  interest;  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  plaintiffs  will  prevail 
on  the  merits;  the  plaintiffs  are  not  other- 
wise entitled  to  relief;  and  the  complaint 
fails  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  can 
be  granted. 

A.  Sjieech  and  debute  clause 

Article  1,  Section  6,  Clause  1,  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  In 
part  that: 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  .  .  . 
shall  ...  be  privileged  .  .  .  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  House,  (and)  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  Place." 

It  has  been  held  that  this  clause  should 
be  read  broadly  and  interpreted  liberally. 
United  States  v.  Johnson.  337  P.  3d  180  (4th 
Cir.,  1964);  affirmed  and  remanded,  3B3  U.S. 
169,  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause  la  to 
promote  free  expression  within  the  House  of 
Congress.  Another  purpose  of  tbe  Clause  is  to 
prevent  any  judicial  interference  with  the 
leglalatlve  procesa  by  reatzictlng  tbe  power 
of  the  courts  to  lnt«rfere.  James  v.  Powell. 
274  N.Y.S.  33  192.  26  A.  2d  295;  affirmed  277 
NY  S.  2d  135.  18  NY.  2d  931,  223  NX.  2d  662. 
Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  a  witness  may  not 
recover  damages  for  injury  to  his  reputation 
resulting  from  a  Congressional  hearing. 
Yellin  v.  United  States,  374  VS.  109  (1963). 
Nor  will  a  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose 
destroy  the  Congressional  privilege  to  be  free 
from  civil  process  and  provide  a  proper  basis 
for  Judicial  Interference.  Tenney  v.  Brand- 
hove.  341  U.&.  367  (1951).  for  legislators  are 
immune  from  Interference  with  the  discbarge 
of  their  legiBlauve  duty.  Also,  it  has  been 
held  that  tbe  privilege  is  an  absolute  im- 
munity, Barsky  v.  United  States.  167  F.  2d 
241  (D.C.  Clr.,  1948);  certioraH  dented.  334 
U.S.  843  (194S) ,  and.  therefore,  tbe  legl&lative 
purpose,  motive,  or  reasonableness  of  conduct 
la  Irrelevant.  JlfcGorcrn  v.  Marts,  182  P.  Supp. 
343  (DC  D.C.  1960).  It  has  also  been  held 
that  the  privilege  Is  not  limited  by  any 
requirement  thAt  the  conduct  complained  of 
be  "pertinent"  to  official  business  of  tbe  legis- 
lators and.  therefore.  Congressmen  have  been 
held  to  t>e  Immune  from  liability  for  state- 
ments, no  matter  how  false  or  defamatory, 
made  in  the  course  of  their  official  duty. 
Washington  Post  Company  v.  Keogh.  365  P. 
2d  966.  125  App.  DC.  33  (1966):  certtorori 
denied.  386  U.S.  1011.  And.  It  Is  of  no  concern 
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whether  the  action  la  a  civil  or  criminal 
proceeding  insofar  as  the  privilege  Is  con- 
cerned. United  Statet  v.  Johnson,  supra. 
Finally,  and  moRt  Importantly,  the  privilege 
extends  to  written  reports  presented  by 
Committees  to  the  House.  See.  e.g  .  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  395  US.  4B0  {1969);  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompton.  103  U.S.  168  (1380);  Washington 
Post  Company  v.  Keogh.  supra;  and  Method- 
ist Federation  for  Social  Action  v.  EastlaJid, 
141  F.  Bupp.  728  (D.C  D.C.  1966).  citing 
Bewst  V.  Black.  87  P.  3d  68,  66  App.  DC. 
313   (1D36). 

In  Methodist  Federation  this  Court  con- 
sidered a  fiimllar  case.  Briefly,  the  facts  of 
that  case  were  as  follows: 

The  Internal  Security  Sub-Committee  for 
the  Senate  bad  published  a  100-page  pam- 
phlet discussing  the  C-ommunlst  Party  of  the 
United  States  and.  In  a  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion paaaed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
tt  was  ordered  that  an  additional  75,000 
copies  o!  the  document  would  be  printed. 
In  the  pan^blet,  puun  tiff -organization  was 
characterized  aa  a  Communist-front  type 
organization  which,  plaintiff  alleged,  was 
false  as  well  as  defamatory.  Plaintiff  also  al- 
leged that  the  reprlnilng  of  the  document 
would  cause  irreparable  injiu?;  that  the  Res- 
olution abridged  plaintiff's  rights  of  free 
speech,  assembly,  press,  and  religion;  that 
it  deprived  plaintiff  of  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  and  that  it  was 
a  Bill  of  Attainder.  By  way  of  relief  plaintiff 
sought  a  declaration  that  the  Resolution  was 
unconatuiUlonal.  a  Temporary  Restraining 
Order,  and  an  order  enjoining  the  defendants 
from  printing  and  distributing  the  Senate 
document  The  District  Court  agreed  to  grant 
the  temporary  relief  and  issued  a  Temporary 
Restraining  Order  against  the  public  printer. 
At  the  aame  time  the  Court  asked  for  an 
appointment  of  a  three-Judge  District  Court. 

Such  a  court  was  convened  and.  lu  deny- 
ing plaintiff's  request  for  an  Injunction, 
Judge  Edgerton,  speaking  for  the  Court,  re- 
stated the  pertinent  parts  of  the  Speech 
and  Debate  Clauae  of  the  Constitution  and 
stated: 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  authorises 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment. This  la  equally  true  whether  the  state- 
ment Is  correct  or  not.  whether  It  Is  defam- 
atory, and  whether  It  la  or  Is  not  made 
after  a  fair  bearing.  Similarly,  nothing  In 
the  Constitution  authorizes  anyone  to  pre- 
vent the  Supreme  Court  from  publishing 
any  statement.  We  think  that  It  is  equally 
clear  that  nothing  authorizes  anyone  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment." Id.  at  731. 

The  Court  noted  that  no  previous  case  had 
been  demonstrated  as  an  authority  for  such 
an  injunct ion  and .  relying  on  Hearst  v. 
Black,  lupra,  the  Court  held  that  such  an 
injunction  would  be  improper  For  that  rea- 
son, the  Court  dismissed  the  complaint  for 
failure  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
could  be  granted. 

In  Hearst,  our  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
It  was  without  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  a 
Committee  of  the  Congress  from  keeping 
messages  or  making  use  of  them  or  disclosing 
tbelr  contents,  notwithstanding  allegations 
that  the  messages  had  been  unconstitution- 
ally obtained  by  a  Federal  agency  and  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  violation  of 
appellant's  conatiutlonal  rights.  In  denying 
relief  the  Court  stated: 

.  tbe  universal  rule,  so  far  as  we 
know  It.  is  that  the  legislative  discretion  In 
discharge  of  its  conatUutional  functions. 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongly  exercised,  is 
not  a  subject  for  Judicial  interference. 

The  ConatltuUon  has  lodged  the  legisla- 
tive power  exclusively  in  the  Congress.  If  a 
cjurt  could  say  to  the  Congress  that  it  could 
use  or  could  not  use  Information  in  ita 
possession,  tbe  independence  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  would  be  destroyed  and  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment Invaded.  Nothing  is  better  »ttled  then 
that  each  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
government  shall  be  independent  and  not 
subject  to  be  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  either  of  the  others.  "ITiis  separation  and 
the  consequent  exclusive  character  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  each  of  the  three  de- 
partmentB  la  basic  and  vital — not  merely  a 
matter  of  governmental  mechanism.'  "  at 
71-72. 
The  Court  also  stated: 
"If  courts  cannot  enjoin  the  enactment  of 
unconstitutional  laws — as  to  which  proposi- 
tion there  can  bo  no  doubt — then  by  the 
same  token  they  cannot  enjoin  legislative 
debate  or  discussion  of  Constitutional  meas- 
ures because  of  the  Incidental  disclosure  or 
publication  of  knowledge  unconstitutionally 
acquired." 

None  of  the  cases  cited  by  plaintiff  requires 
this  Court  to  disregard  the  plain  mtendment 
and  holding  of  Hearst,  which  has  not  been 
overruled-  On  the  contrary.  Hearst  was  cited 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  Circuit  In 
Its  order  of  June  4,  1970.  In  the  United  States 
Servicemen's  Fund  v.  Eastland,  et  al..  DJ>.C. 
Civ.  Action  No.  1474-70  and  D.C.  Clr..  No. 
24,4ia,  and.  In  our  view,  served  aa  the  ration- 
ale for  the  order  m  that  case. 

In  the  Fund  case,  bank  records  were  sub- 
poenaed from  a  third  party,  the  Bank.  And 
while  we  do  not  agree  that  the  Fund  plain- 
tiffs have  any  standing  to  object  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  Bank's  records,  whatever  may 
be  the  final  holding  of  that  case.  It  Is  not 
controlling  here.  On  the  contrary,  our  Court 
of  Appeals  has  taken  protective  action  under 
assumed  Jurisdiction  only  to  allow  It  to  de- 
cide whether  It  may  accord  Judicial  relief 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  documents  to  the 
Congress  under  the  implicit  recognition  that 
there  would  be  no  Jurladiciion  in  the  court 
to  grant  relief  once  the  documents  were  a 
part  of  the  flies  and  records  of  the  Congress. 
See  Order  flied  June  4.  1970,  by  our  Court 
of  Appeals  In  the  Fund  case,  which  action, 
we  believe,  was  taken  under  dicta  of  the 
Court  in  Hearst  v.  Black,  supra,  87  F.  2d  68 
at  71,  where  the  court  Indicated  that  the 
Court  might  have  Jurisdiction  If  Judicial  re- 
lief were  sought  prior  to  the  transmittal  of 
telegrams,  therein  Involved,  to  the  Congress. 
Here,  to  enjoin  the  Public  Prmter.  the  mere 
scribe  of  the  Congress,  from  printing  the 
Committee's  Report  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  Congress  would  constitute  a  direct 
restraint  on  the  Congress  and  on  the  con- 
duct of  Us  legislative  business  and  would  vio- 
late the  Speech  and  E>ebate  Clause  of  Article 
I,  Section  6  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. As  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  In 
Powell  V.  McCormack.  supra.  395  U.S.  488  at 
502.  Committee  Reports  are  not  the  proper 
subject  for  Judicial  scrutiny  or  review,  be- 
cause the  provLnlons  of  the  Speech  and  De- 
bate Clause  extend  as  much  to  the  Issuance 
of  Reports  of  the  results  of  investlagtlons  as 
It  does  to  tbe  act  of  voting. 

B.  Separation  of  powers 
To  grant  the  relief  sought  would  be  an 
Invasion  of  the  perogatlves  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  a  serious  interference  with  Con- 
gressional Investigations  In  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  Doctrine  of  Separation 
of  Powers  McCrain  V.  Daugherty.  273  D.B. 
13S,  160-183  (1927);  Humphreys  Executor  v. 
United  States.  295  V.8.  603.  629-30  (1936); 
Coleman  ».  Miller.  307  U.S.  433.  4M-4S6 
(1939);  Barrenblatt  v  United  States.  360  U.5. 
109.  132-133  (1959):  Hutchestn  v.  United 
States.  369  US-  599,  633  (1962);  Yeltin  v. 
United  States,  supra. 

Courts  should  not  exercise  their  Jurisdic- 
tion to  control  the  subject  matter  of  Con- 
gressional investigations  or  tbe  resulting 
repcMTls  or  documents  therefrom  to  be  Oled 
with  or  by  Congress.  Mins  v.  McCarthy.  209 
F.  3d  307  (DC.  Clr..  1958):  Hearst  t.  Black. 
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supra.:  Pauling  v.  Eastland,  288  F.  2d  126 
(D.C.  Clr..  1960);  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action  v.  Eastlajtd.  supra.;  Fischler  v. 
McCarthy.  117  F.  Supp.  643  (SJ3.  N.Y..  1964). 
affirmed  218  F.  ad  164  (2d  Clr..  1954);  ifrcbx 
V.  Ashbrook.  407  P.  2d  306  (DC.  Clr..  1968i 
(concurring  opinion)  cert,  demed.  393  US 
1026  (1969). 

In  Pauling  v,  Eastland,  supra,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee has  ordered  Pauling  to  appear  and 
produce  certain  records  and.  prior  to  appear- 
ing. Pauling  sought  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  the  directive  of  the  Subcommittee  was 
void  and  an  Injunction  restraining  the  en- 
forcement of  the  directive  and  possible  pros- 
ecution for  failure  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
poena Issued  under  the  authority  of  that 
directive.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  cir- 
cuit affirmed  the  decision  of  this  Court  deny- 
ing the  requested  relief. 

In  refusing  to  consider  the  validity  of  the 
Subcommittee's  command,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peiUg  held  that  it  could  not  "interfere  with 
or  impede  the  processes  of  the  Congress  by 
proscribing  antlclpatorlly  Its  Inquiries."  288 
P.  3d  at  128.  and  that  an  arrest,  indlctmeut 
or  conviction  was  a  necessary  precondition  to 
the  -Incidence  of  Judicial  power,"  Id.  at  129 
slating: 

"The  courts  have  no  power  of  interference 
unless  and  until  some  event,  such  as  an  ar- 
rest, indictment  or  conviction,  brings  an  ac- 
tual controver&ey  into  the  sphere  of  fudiciat 
authority.  The  courts  cannot  interfere  mere- 
ly upon  the  petition  of  a  person  potentially 
liable  to  some  event,"  llrid. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  affirmed  the 
denial  of  the  requested  declaratory  judgment 
stating: 

"...  a  declaratory  Judgment  would  be  as 
effective  an  impingement  upon  and  Inter- 
ference with  legislative  proceedings  as  a  flat 
injunction  would  be.  Thus  I  think  that  a 
declaratory  Judgment  respecting  the  validity 
of  contemplated  Congresalonal  action  would 
violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powen 
and  would  be  an  illegal  Impingement  by  the 
Judicial  branch  upon  the  duties  of  the  legis- 
lative branch."  Id.  at  130. 

The  rule  of  Pauling  v.  Eastland  is  appli- 
cable to  the  issues  presented  In  this  case,  for 
there  has  been  no  event,  such  as  an  arrest, 
indictment  or  conviction,  to  present  an  ac- 
tual controversy  Into  the  sphere  of  Judicial 
Authority.  See  also,  Krebs  v.  Ashbrook. 
supra:  Watktm  v.  United  States,  354  US.  178 
(1057)  (conviction);  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  .supra,  (conviction);  Shelton  v. 
United  States.  327  P.  2d  601  (DC.  Clr..  10631 
(conviction);  and  Stamler  v.  Willis.  415  P. 
2d  1365  |7th  Clr..  1969) . 

ThMt  the  declRion  In  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion Case,  supra,  was  sound  and  proper  then 
and  now  is  obvious.  Were  relief  to  be  granted 
in  such  cases,  courts  would  face  a  multi- 
plicity of  requests  for  Injunctions  to  halt  the 
pubhcatlon  of  proposed  Bills,  final  Bills,  and 
Joint  Resolutions  to  which  complainants 
would  object.  And,  after  Bills  and  Resolu- 
tions, would  come  speeches,  debates,  Commir. 
tee  reports,  and.  finally  all  congressional 
publications.  The  resulting  temporary  re- 
straining orders  alone  would  effectively  h.ilt 
or  impede  Congressional  activity,  a  result 
which  thl.s  Court  would  not  want,  and  which 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit. 

C.  Congressional  immuniti/ 
This  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  enjoiu 
the  activities  of  the  Congress  or  its  members. 
for  they  are  immune  from  such  action   Dom- 
browik-i     V.     Eastland.    387     U.S.     62.     64  86 
(1967);   Powell  v,  McComiack.  supra. 
D.  Lack  of  jurisdiction 
I.  Legislative  Purpose 
Although  we  believe  the  court  lacks  juris- 
diction even  to  Inquire  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  valid  legislative  purpose  with  respect  to  a 
Report  proposed  to  be  filed  by  a  Commit- 
tee with  the  whole  House.  In  this  case  It  is, 
lu  any  event,  clear  that  the  Committee  was 
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pursuing  a  valid  legislative  purpose.  As  more 
fully  appears  In  the  affidavit  ot  the  defendant 
Sandera  on  file  herein  as  defendants'  Exhibit 
A.  on  February  20.  1969.  at  a  Committee 
meeUng  the  Chairman  proposed  a  study  of 
revolutionary  violence  within  the  United 
States  which  study  would  encompass  the 
"extent,  character  and  objectives,  the  or-, 
ganizatlonnl  forms,  financing  and  other  facta 
with  respect  to  those  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals engaged  In  revolutionary  violence, 
sedition  and  breach  of  peace  and  law."  The 
Chairman's  proposal  was  adopted  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  that  same  day. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by 
House  Rule  XI  and  the  Committee  Reso- 
lution of  February  20,  1969.  the  Chairman 
directed  a  staff  study  to  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  of  revolutionary  viol- 
ence and  activities  through  speaking  engage- 
ments on  college  and  university  campuses. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  that  staff  study 
the  Chairman  proposed  by  a  memorandum 
dated  May  14,  1970,  that  an  Inquiry  be  made 
of  selected  colleges  and  universities  request- 
ing their  voluntary  disclosure  as  to  the 
amount  of  honoraria  paid  to  all  guest  speak- 
ers (othn-  than  academicians  and  ■ectiU'ers) 
together  with  group  Identification  or  spon- 
sorship of  the  speaker,  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, to  whom  paid,  and  the  source  of  tbe 
funds.  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  June  16.  1070,  and 
certain  colleges  and  unlversltlea  were  duly 
surveyed,  following  which  the  results  of  the 
Investigation  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. By  resolution  on  October  7,  1970,  tbe 
Committee  determined  to  report  the  results 
thereof  to  the  House.  This  Report  was  filed 
with  the  House  by  the  Chairman  on  October 
14.  1970.  and  designated  House  of  Represent- 
atives Report  No.  91-1607,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  House  Re- 
port No.  91-1607  is  the  result  of  a  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  Committee  pursuant  to  the 
responsibilities  Imposed  upon  tbe  Committee 
to  make  Inquiry  Into  those  organizations 
which,  by  their  activities,  would  effect 
changes  in  our  Government  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Qovenunent  by  other  than 
constitutional  processes.  Since  preliminary 
data  available  to  tbe  Committee  indicated 
that  guest  speakers  representing  such  organi- 
zations had  made  numerous  appearances  on 
many  collie  and  university  campuses  and 
had  received  honoraria  which  could  be  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  funding  of  their  activities. 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  request- 
ed the  voluntary  cooperation  of  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  furnishing  of  information 
with  respect  to  tbe  payment  of  such  honor- 
aria as  a  part  of  its  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
means  by  which  such  organisations  are  fi- 
nanced. "rhLa  Inquiry  as  to  possible  means  of 
financing  of  certain  organizations  was  obvi- 
ously only  a  small  part  of  the  Committee's 
contlntilng  investigation  Into  tbe  "extent, 
character  and  objectives,  the  organisa- 
tional forms,  financing  and  other  facta,  with 
respect  to  those  orgoiUeatlons  and  Individ- 
uals engaged  In  revolutionary  violence,  sedi- 
tion and  breach  of  peace  and  law."  Inasmuch 
as  the  inquiry  was  germane  to  the  mvestlga- 
tlve  responsibility  of  the  Committee,  as  man- 
dates by  tbe  House  In  Rule  XI.  the  results  of 
the  investigation  were  reported  to  the  House 
as  required  by  Rule  XI.  (See,  e.g.,  the  Com- 
mittee Hearings  concerning  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  and  other  Bearings  and 
Reports  which  we  ore  lodging  with  the  Clerk 
herewith.) 

a.  Motives 

The  Court,  la  Its  ruling  in  this  csm.  ap- 
peared to  take  umbrage  with  the  language  In 
the  Report  which  said: 

"The  Committee  believes  that  tbe  limited 
sampling  made  is  sufficient  to  alert  colleges 
aad  unlversltlea  admlnlstratori  ...  to  the 
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extent  of  campus  speaking  and  promoting 
the  radical,  revolutionary  movement." 
In  so  reacting,  the  Court  suggeeu  that  it  felt 
the  purpose  of  the  Report  was.  In  some  way 
or  another,  intended  solely  to  be  an  attempt 
to  influence  campus  administrators  In  mak- 
ing their  decisions  as  to  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  and  speak  on  campui^es  and 
that,  therefore,  such  an  attempt  was  not  a 
valid,  legislative  purpose. 

Even  assuming  arguendo  that  the  Court's 
suspicions  were  correct  and  that  a  motive  of 
the  ConamJttee  was  as  the  Court  feared,  the 
Court  cannot  restrain  the  publication  of  the 
Report.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Watkins  v. 
[/Riled  States.  354  U.S.  178  (1957)  considered 
a  similar  case.  There,  the  contention  of  Peti- 
tioner was  that  tbe  Subcommittee  Involved 
In  that  case  was  engaged  In  a  program  of 
exposure  for  the  sake  of  exposure.  He  al- 
leged that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  to  bring  down  upon  himself  and  others 
the  "violence  of  public  reaction"  because  of 
past  beliefs,  expression,  and  association.  In 
support  of  his  position,  petitioner  pointed 
to  a  report  to  the  House  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee and  to  House  Bills  in  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  bad  the  right  to 
focus  the  spotlight  of  publicity  upon  activi- 
ties such  as  the  petitioner's,  and  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  such  conduct.  In  its  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  lu  task  was  not  to 
test  the  motives  of  the  Committee  members 
for  "their  motives  alone  would  not  vitiate 
an  investigation  which  bad  been  Instituted 
by  the  House  of  Congress  If  that  assembly's 
legislative  purpose  is  being  served."  (Em- 
phasis supplied).  Id  at  2O0. 

In  other  words,  the  motives  for  the  Con- 
gressional activity  are  of  secondary  concern 
If  a  legislative  purpose  is  being  served.  An 
Important  distinction  In  the  decision  in  that 
case  became  evident  when  the  Court  held 
that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  m 
the  first  instance,  to  Insure  that  compulsory 
process  is  used  only  In  furtherance  of  a  leg- 
islative purpose.  As  was  indicated  earlier  no 
compulsory  process  is  Involved  In  this  case. 
The  Information  was  arrived  at  voluntarily 
and  that  alone  distinguishes  and  lessens  the 
requirements  of  the  Watkins  case-  In  the  In- 
stant case.  Later,  in  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States.  360  U.S.  109  (1959)  the  Supreme 
Court  again  considered  whether  an  investi- 
gation was  related  to  a  valid  legislative  pur- 
pose and  held  that  "Congress  may  not  con- 
stitutionally require  an  individual  to  dis- 
close  his  political  relationships  or  other  pri- 
vate  affairs  except  in  relation  to  such  pur- 
pose."  (Emphasis  supplied)  Id.  at  137,  citing 
Watkins  V.  United  States,  supra,  at  198.  Once 
again,  the  Court's  language  clearly  limited 
Its  rulings  to  investigations  by  Congress 
which  Involved  compulsory  disclosure  by  the 
individual.  In  this  case,  we  have  not  such 
compulsory  process;  this  House  Committee 
herein  Involved  simply  recounted  facts  al- 
ready made  public  and  voluntarily  given  by 
third  parties. 

E.  First  amendment  rights 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  if  the  report  Is 
printed  and  made  public  It  will  infringe 
upon  their  First  Amendment  rights.  They 
contend  the  Report  la  nothing  more  than  a 
black  list  labeling  plaintiffs  as  "radical 
revolutionaries"  and  as  members  of  groups 
described,  among  other  things,  as  "Commu- 
nist," "radical  revolutionaries"  or  "extrem- 
ists." They  also  allege  that  the  report  will 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  future  campus  ac- 
tivity by  plaintiffs,  as  well  as  having  other 
unnamed  adverse  consequences. 

Plaintiffs  are  wrong  on  all  counts.  First, 
plaintiffs  were  not  labeled  as  "radical  revolu- 
tlonarlet."  Aa  the  Committee  on  page  5  of 
this  Report  clearly  points  out,  the  Report 
did  not  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
individuals  were  apeaklng  on  behalf  of  the 
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organizations  listed.  Further,  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  describe  plaintiffs  as  radical 
revolutionaries  or  members  of  the  groups  de- 
scribed but,  instead,  the  Committee  simply 
recoimted  the  fact  that  the  mdlvlduals 
named  In  the  report  had.  In  the  past,  been 
publicly  identified  with  the  orgonizatlons  by 
the  news  m-edia.  Unlike  plaintiffs'  conten- 
tion, the  Committee,  in  lis  Report,  reached 
no  conclusion  regarding  the  political  charac- 
terization of  the  plaintiffs  but,  rather.  It 
simply  recounted  in  substance  facts  set  fortli 
In  other  documents  readily  available  to  the 
public. 

While  plaintiffs  allege  a  mere  chilling  ef- 
fect on  their  First  Amendment  rights,  tbe 
congressional  prerogatives  stand  frozen.  And 
yet.  the  Committee  by  its  Report  has  In  no 
way  chilled  their  rights  by  halting  plaintiffs 
from  speaking  on  campusee.  The  C-ommlt- 
tee  has  no  power  over  colleges  or  campuses 
to  accomplish  the  desire  implied  by  plain- 
tiffs, nor  does  tbe  Committee  In  its  Report 
recommend  any  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  such  a  desire.  Instead,  the 
only  First  Amendment  rights  presently 
denied  are  those  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  seek  to  express  the  information 
contained  In   the  Committee  Report. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment 
is  to  protect  the  free  discussion  of  govern- 
ment affairs  Including  all  matters  relating 
to  political  processes.  Mills  v.  Alabama.  364 
U.S.  214  (1966).  The  constitutional  protec- 
tions for  free  speech  and  press  were  fash- 
ioned to  a^ure  unfettered  interchange  of 
ideas.  New  York  Times  v.  Siillioon,  376  US. 
254  (1969),  Here,  a  Committee  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  desires  to  report  to  the 
House.  Plaintiffs  object  to  the  alleged  pur- 
pose for  the  Report,  and  this  Court,  In  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  has 
In  effect  stated  that  the  House  Committee 
and  Its  members  have  more  llmlt-ed  First 
Amendment  Rights,  than  do  plaintiffs.  On 
page  4  of  its  ruling,  this  Court  set  forth  a 
new  limiting  factor  on  the  First  Amendment 
insofar  as  the  House  Is  concerned.  It  re- 
quired the  Congress  to  prore  the  legislauve 
purpose  for  a  document  before  it  could  be 
printed.  This.  then,  is  an  affirmative  burden 
on  the  Congress  which  It  must  meet  before 
It  can  apeak  through  a  printed  Report  of 
one  of  Its  Committees. 

To  say.  In  effect,  that  Congress  may  not 
speak  unless  It  proves  a  proper  legislative 
purpose  for  the  speech  la  to  deny  that 
Branch  and  its  members  the  First  Amend- 
ment RlghU  herein  claimed  by  plaintiffs. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  held  that  even 
falsity  of  the  speech  cannot  procidc  a  proper 
basis  for  enjoining  the  speech  Bond  v.  Floyd. 
386  U.S.  lie  (19661.  Nor  Is  proof  of  111  will, 
evil  motive,  or  Intention  to  Injtire  a  sufficient 
basis  to  Justify  interference  with  speech. 
Rosenhlatt  v.  Baer.  383  U.S.  75  (1966».  And. 
the  First  Amendment  allows  speech  which 
include-s  vehement,  caustic,  and  unpleasantly 
sharp  attacks.  Linn  v.  Plant  Guard  Workers 
383  U.3.  53  (1966).  Even  when  there  Is  un- 
pleasant exposure  involved,  the  speech  mMst 
be  allowed  for  the  risk  of  eiqjosure  Is  an  es- 
sential incident  of  life  In  a  society  which 
places  a  primary  value  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  press.  T^me,  Inc.  v.  Hilt.  385  U.S.  374. 
In  this  case,  we  have  none  of  these  factors. 
Inatead,  we  have  a  Report,  the  truthfulness 
of  which  Is  unchallenged,  of  facts  already 
exposed  to  the  public.  And  yet.  before  the 
Committee  can  speak  through  a  printed  Re- 
port in  the  normal  fashion  even  to  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
much  less  the  public,  It  must  prove  that  Its 
purposes  are  valid.  Such  a  requirement  would 
be  clearly  unconstitutional  in  our  Judgment, 
F.  Injunctions 

As  tbe  court  in  Konigsberg  v.  Time,  Inc., 
388  F.  Supp  980  (D.CJ3.C.,  1968)  SUted  "a 
court  of  equity  will  not,  except  in  ^yeclal  cLr- 
ctmistances,  issue  an  injunction  order  re- 
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stTftimng  Ubei  ta  •lander  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting free  speech." 

In  cbftC  cue,  Life  znagasiDe  published  ao 
arUcle  entitled    The  Mob:  The  Consreasnien 
and  the  Hoodlum."  The  Court,  derued  plain- 
tiffs request  for  an  injunction  and  stated  "to 
enjoin  any  publication  no  matt«r  how  libel- 
ous, would  be  repugna.nt  to  the  First  Amrnd- 
ment  to  the  Constitution."  And.  In  Alberti  v. 
Cruise.  383  F.  3d  268  <4th  Clr.  1967  >  the  court 
refused  to  Issue  an  injunction  even  Jn  the 
/ace  of  tortious  conduct,  such  as  defamation 
or  haraannent.  Even  where  property  rights 
are  involved,  courts  ^iierally  will   not  issue 
an   Injunctive   order    restricting    the    fragile 
right  of  free  speech.  Bimbaum  v.  Wtlcox-Cajf 
Corp..  n  FJIJ>.  133.  Injunctive  relief  will  be 
granted   only   where  extraordinary   and    un- 
usual conditions  have  been  found  to  exist 
RamptOK   T.   Fox,   235   F.   2d   S83    (lOth  CU-. 
1056).  The  reason  for  such  decisions  is  that 
there  Is  no  power,  the  esercise  of  which  Is 
more  delicate,  more  dangerous  in  a  doubtful 
case,    and   which   requires   greater   caution. 
deUberatlon,  and  sound  discretion,  than  the 
issuing    of    an    injunction.    Time.    Inc.    v 
TIMS..  Inc..   123  F.  Supp.   446    (8X>.   CaUt 
1954).  Courts  have  also  held  that  an  Injunc- 
tion wUl  never  issue  to  restrain  an  act  which 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action.  United 
State*  V.  Koch  Bros.  Bag  Co^  109  P    Supp 
540  {WJ3MO.  19S3);  Beranek  v    Wallace.  25 
F.  Supp.  B4I    (NJ>.  Ind.   193»>.   Nor  will  tn- 
JuncUons  lie  to  allay  a  Utlganfs  fears;  there 
must  b«  evidence  of  real  injury  threaten, 
ing,  HiLmbU  Oil  arid  Refining  Co.  v.  Harag 
383  F.  Supp.  39  (EX).  La  1966);   WoTthiJigton 
Pump  and  Uachtnery  Corp.  v    Dovda    97  F 
Supp.    656     (SJ>.    N.T.    1B5U;     and    Hersey 
CTcamerjf  Co.  ?.  Herahey  Chocolate  Corpora- 
tion. 269  P    Supp.  45   (SJD.  N.Y.  1951).  And. 
an  injunction  cannot  be  granted  where  the 
Injury  is  merely  anticipatory.  Veatch  v.  Wo^- 
ner,   116  F.   Supp.   904    (D.C.   Alaska,    1953>. 
More  on  point,  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
authorizes  anyone   to  prevent  the   Congress 
from  publishing  any   statement.   Methodist 
federation    for    Social    Action,    v.    Eaxtiaad 
supra. 

Preliminary  reUef  should  not  be  granted 
for  plaintiffs  have  not  made  a  strong,  or  for 
that  mAtter.  any  showing  that  they  are  Ukely 
to  prevail  on  the  menu  of  a  cause  so  that 
the  court  is  convinced  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  succeed  at  a  final 
hearing. 

See,  e^..  Virginia  Petroleum  Job.  Aa»'n.  v 
Federal  Pov>er  Commission,  250  P  ad  931  935 
l-D.C.  Clr.  1958);  Foundry  Servicet.  tno  t 
Benelux  Corp.,  206  P.  2d  214  (2d  Clr  1953> 
Walt  Disney  ProductionM.  tnc.  v.  Souvaine 
Selective  Pictures.  Inc.  98  P.  Supp.  774  (8J> 
K.Y.  1931);  Eighth  Regional  War  Labor 
Board  V.  Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Co  146  F 
3d  462  (6th  Clr.  1944).  cert,  denied  S2S  V3 
883  (1946):  Slectric  Bond  A  Share  Co.  w.  Se- 
curxtiea  and  Exchange  Commission.  93  F  3d 
MO  (3d  Clr.  1937).  aiSrmed.  303  D  S  419 
(1938);  Madison  Square  Garden  v.  Braddock 
90  F.  2d  934  (3rd  Clr.  1937);  Ex  parte  Youna' 
309  U.a  133  (1906);  Holf  Signal  Co.  v.  G*n^ 
erol  Ry.  Signal  Co.,  163  P*d.  907  (2d  Clr 
1907).  ^ 

Moreover,  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  is  now  moot  since  the  Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  was  issued  only  to 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  names  listed  In 
the  Report,  the  Report  Is  now  a  public  docu- 
ment, it  having  been  flied  by  the  Commit- 
tee with  the  whole  House  on  October  14, 
1970,  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Report  have  been  extensively  r«ported 
in  the  pubUc  press,  see,  for  escample.  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  IS.  1970,  page 
C33,  and  there  is  no  pnctlcaJ  remedy  avail- 
able to  the  plaintiffs,  a  result  anticipated  by 
the  Court  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the 
Temporary  Restraining  Order. 

To  the  contrary,  pialnuffs  have  shown  no 
extraordinary  arul  unusual  circumstance*; 
they  have  demonstrated  no  evidence  at  a 
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potenual  cause  of  action  IX  the  Committee 
publishes  lu  Report;  aor  have  they  shown 
evidence  of  a  real  Irreparable  Injury  threat- 
ening. Instead,  they  have  shown  that  any 
possible  exposure  has  already  occurred  by  re- 
ports In  the  news  of  their  past  conduct.  For 
these  reasons,  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  pre- 
sent a  claim  upon  which  relief  can  be 
granted. 

TV.  corfCLxrsioit 
Ftor  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  defendants 
respectfully  submit  that  plaintiff's  motion 
for  a  preliminary  InJuncUon  should  be  de- 
nied, that  defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss 
should  be  grunted,  and  that  the  action  should 
be  diamissed  with  prejudice. 

Attorneys  for  DefendanU  Ichord.  Pepper, 
Edwards.     Aahbrook.     Roudebush.     Watson, 
Scherle.  Sanders.  Darling  and  Spence: 
J.  Walter  Tkaclbt, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Kevin  T.  MAaoNrr. 
Deputy  Assutant  Attorney  General. 
Benjamin  C.  Flannacan. 
Attorney.  Department  of  Justice. 

Oaoacs  W.  Caluoitn, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

CEaTincATE  or  Sebvice 
1  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  De- 
fendants' Memorandum  of  Polnu  and  Au- 
thorities in  Opposition  to  Plaintiffs'  Motion 
for  a  Preliminary  InJuncUon  and  in  Support 
of  Defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  was  served 
on  the  plaintiffs  by  delivering  a  copy  to  the 
Office  of  their  counsel  Lawrence  Speiser.  Es- 
quire.    1434    16th    Street,    N.W..    Suite    601. 
WashtngtoD.  DC.  20006  on  October  20,  1970. 
Attorneys  for  Defendants  Ichord,  Pepper, 
Edwanls.     Ashbrook.     Roudebush,     Watson. 
Scherle,  Sanders.  Darling  and  Spence: 
Bknjauin  C.  Plahnacan. 
Attttrney.  Department  of  Justice. 

1  US.  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of 
Oc^umbla,  cItU  action  No.  303»-70I 
Motion  or  Pumrrtrrs  roa  Omosa  DntEcrmc 
Cextaik    of    the    Depemdamts    to    Show 

CAtTSB    WhT    TMTT    SHOITLD    NOT    BE    HELO 

tti  CoNTEMrr 
(Nat  Hentoff.  et  aj.,  PlaiaUffs,  r.  Richard  H. 
Ichord.  et  al..  Defendants) 
The  plaintiffs  hereby  move  that  this  Court 
enter  an  order  directing  the  defendant  Doug- 
las C.  Sanders  to  show  cause  why  he.  bis 
agenu.  servants,  employees  and  attorneys, 
and  any  persons  acting  In  active  concert  or 
participation  with  him  or  them,  should  not 
be  held  in  contempt  for  failure  and  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  temporary  restraining  order 
signed  by  this  Court  on  Ocrtober  14.  1970.  In 
support  of  this  motion,  the  plaintiffs  aver 
as  follows: 

1.  Following  the  institution  of  this  action 
by  Uie  plalnUffs  on  October  13.  1970,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  l>efore  this  Court  at  3:00  P.M., 
on  that  date  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  At  the  end  of 
that  hearing,  this  Court  announced  its  ruling 
that  a  temporary  restraining  order  would  be 
issued  running  to  all  persons  other  than  the 
named  Coitcreasmen,  including  "all  of  the 
staff  and  all  of  the  people  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  Involved  in  the  publication"  of  the 
list  In  the  proposed  report  described  In  that 
order  of  the  names  of  college  speakers.  De- 
fendant Sanders  was  personally  present  at 
that  hearing  and  was  represented  by  coun- 
sel. Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Joseph 
M.  Hannon.  Both  Mr  Sanders  and  Mr,  Han- 
non  were  present  when  the  Court  announced 
its  ruling  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

2.  At  10;  10  A.M,.  on  Octob«-  14.  1970.  this 
Court  signed  the  temporary  rBetraialng  order 
attached  as  Exhibit  A  to  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  InJuncUon  flled  on  October 
20,  1970.  That  order  provides  in  part  aa 
follows: 
"Nov,  therefore,  it  la  ordered,  that  a»- 
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fendants  (except  the  named  Members  of 
Congress)  and  their  agents,  servants,  em- 
ployees and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  act- 
ing in  acUve  concert  or  particlpaUon  with 
them  (except  the  named  Members  of  Con- 
gress), be  and  they  are  hereby  restrained 
until  the  determination  of  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  from  directly  or 
indirectly  seeking  to  print,  publish  or  dis- 
Uibute  any  list  of  names  of  Uidividuals  who 
have  had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges 
or  universities  as  part  of  a  proposed  Report 
on  Honoraria  Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  En- 
gagements at  Colleges  and  Univcrsltlet- 

3.  A  copy  of  that  temporary  restraining  or- 
der was  served  by  a  United  States  Marshal 
upon  Mr.  Sanders  and  upon  the  Congres- 
sional defendants  at  approximately  2:30  P  M 
on  October  14,  1970. 

4.  Plaintiffs  allege,  on  information  and  be- 
lief, that  at  approximately  4:00  PJMI  on 
October  14,  1970,  after  Mr.  Sanders  had  been 
served  with  a  copy  of  that  temporary  re- 
straining order,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Jchord.  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Chairman  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  a  de- 
fendant In  this  action  appeared  before  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  and  delivered  an 
oral  statement  concerning  proceedings  In  this 
case  and  responded  orally  to  press  inquiries 
concerning  those  proceedings.  (See  Attach- 
ments B  and  D.)  At  that  time,  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  proposed  Report  on  Honoraria 
Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at 
Colleges  and  Universities  which  contained 
the  list  of  names  of  individuals  who  have 
had  speaking  engagements  at  colleges  and 
imlversltles  was  distributed  to  a  member  of 
the  press.  (See  Attachment  B.) 

5.  Plaintiffs  allege,  on  Information  and  be- 
lief, that  Defendant  Sanders  was  present  at 
that  press  conference  and  that  he  or  his  staff 
participated  in  the  calling  of  the  press  con- 
ference and,  at  least  indirectly,  in  dlstribut- 
ing  and  seeking  to  distribute  copies  of  that 
report  containing  such  a  list.  Plaintiffs  al- 
lege, on  Information  and  belief,  that  at  least 
in  one  instance,  upon  receiving  a  request 
from  a  member  of  the  press  for  such  a  re- 
port. Defendant  Sanders  gave  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  Congressman  Ichord  so  that  it 
could  be  handed  to  the  requesting  repre- 
sentative of  the  press.   (See  Attachment  B.) 

7.  Plaintiffs  allege,  on  Information  and  be- 
lief, that  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  acting  as  the  agents,  serv- 
ants, employees  and  attorneys  of  Defendant 
Sanders  and  acting  in  active  concert  and  par- 
ticlpaUon with  him.  participated  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  aforementioned  press 
conference,  and  thereby  directly  or  indirect- 
ly participated  in  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  copies 
of  that  report  to  members  f>f  the  press  (See 
Attachment  B.) 

8.  By  the  aforesaid  acts.  Defendant  Sand- 
ers and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  afore- 
said Committee  were  in  willful  and  con- 
temptuous violation  of  this  Court's  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

Wherefor  the  plaintiffs  hereby  lespecUully 
move  ttiat  this  Court  Issue  an  order  to  the 
Defendant  Sanders  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  to  show  cause  why  he  or 
they  or  any  of  them  should  not  be  held  In 
contempt  of  the  temporary  restraining  order 
of  this  Court  dsted  October  14,  1970.  be- 
cause of  the  aforesaid  acu.  and  the  plaintiffs 
further  move  that  this  Court  grant  such  fur- 
ther and  additional  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  as 
It  may  deem  Just  and  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Attorneyg  for  Plaintiffs: 

Lawsekce  SpEisn. 
Hope  Eastman. 

MrrCHET-t.  ROGOTOV. 

John  T,  Ricbt. 
Jeptket  D.  Battmak, 
Rosnr  D.  RooEwsaw. 
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Of  CounMl: 

Mklvq*  Wolt, 
^merfcan  Civil  Liberties  Vnion  Founda- 
tion. 

Armou)  &  POKTSa. 

[U.B.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  civil  action  No.  3038-70} 
Memoeanoum  or  Points  and  Autuorzties  in 
SiTiTosT  or  Motion  op  PtjuNnrra  roi  Ob- 
dee  DimBCTtHG  Dependants  To  Show  Cause 
Wht  Thet  Shovu}  Not  Be  Held  in  Con- 

TEliCPT 

(Nat  Hentoff,  et  al .  Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  et  al..  Defendaota) 

In  the  motion  which  this  memorandum 
supports,  the  plaintiffs  ask  this  Court  to  is- 
sue an  order  directing  Defendant  Sanders 
and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  show  cause  why  he  or 
they  or  any  of  them  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  of  the  temporary  restraining  order 
signed  by  this  Court  on  October  14,  1970 
(annexed  hereto  as  Attachment  A). 

That  temporary  restraining  order  prohib- 
ited Defendant  Sanders  and  his  agents,  serr- 
anta,  employees  and  attorneys  and  any  per- 
sons acting  in  active  concert  or  participation 
with  him  or  them  from  directly  or  indirectly 
seeking  to  print,  publish  or  distribute  any 
list  of  names  of  individuals  who  had  speak- 
ing engagements  at  colleges  or  universities. 
as  part  of  a  proposed  Report  on  Honoraria 
Paid  Guest  Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (the  "Report"). 

This  Court  announced  from  the  bench  Its 
ruling  on  the  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  at  approximately 
3:00  P.M.  on  October  13.  1970.  At  the  time 
of  that  announcement,  Defendant  Sanders 
was  personally  present  in  the  court  and  was 
represented  by  counsel.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Joseph  M.  Hannon.  (Tran- 
script of  hearing.  October  13,  1970,  Tr.  4,  6). 
In  addition,  Mr.  Banders  and  the  Congres- 
sional defendants  were  served  with  a  copy 
of  that  order  by  a  United  States  Marshal  at 
approximately  3:30  P.M.  on  October  14.  1970. 
Notwithstanding  that  order,  however,  plain- 
tiffs have  alleged,  on  Information  and  belief, 
that  Defendant  Sanders  participated  In  the 
distribution  of  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Re- 
port containing  the  proscribed  list  during  a 
press  conference  which  began  at  approxl- 
motely  4:00  P.M.,  on  October  14.  1970.* 
Plaintiffs  have  further  alleged,  on  Informa- 
tion and  belief,  that  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  participated  with  Mr.  Sanders  in  ar- 
ranging the  press  conference,  thereby  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  In  the  list's 
distribution. 

Plantlffs  have  alleged,  on  Information  and 
belief,  that  at  that  press  conference  Mr. 
Sanders,  although  expressly  subject  to  this 
Court's  restraining  order,  participated  indi- 
rectly In  the  distribution  of  the  Report  to 
members  of  the  press  by  handing  a  copy  of 
the  Report  to  Chairman  Ichord.  who  there- 
upon, handed  that  Report  to  a  news  reporter. 
Chairman  Ichord  has  previously  directed 
that  reporter  to  see  the  Committee  staff  for 
a  copy  of  the  Report  Certainly  Mr.  Sanders, 
himself  a  lawyer,  could  not  have  understood 
from  anything  that  he  heard  in  court  at  the 
time  that  this  Court  announced  Its  ruling 
on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  from  anything  In  that 
order  that  he  was  free  to  participate,  even 
IndirecUy,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Report. 


•  See  Attachment  B,  an  affidavit  concern- 
ing the  fact  of  the  press  conference.  An- 
nexed hereto  as  Attachment  C  is  a  press  re- 
lease by  Congressman  Ichord  on  October  14, 
1970.  Annexed  hereto  as  Attachment  D  la  an 
affidavit  embodying  the  text  of  the  press  con- 
ference referred  to  above. 
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This  Court's  order  served  upon  Mr.  Sanders 
prior  to  the  press  conference,  made  that  clear 
by  restraining  him  from  "directly  or  in- 
directly seeking  to"  distribute  the  Report. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  aa- 
siime  that  arrangements  for  the  press  con- 
ference were  made  without  the  active  par- 
ucipation  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee.  It  is  entirely  poesible  that  mem- 
bers of  that  staff  also  participated  with  Mr. 
Sanders  in  the  distribution  of  the  list.  And 
since  Mr.  Sanders,  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Committee,  has  as  his  duties,  "the  super- 
vision of  the  staff  employees  and  wcffk  of  the 
Committee  under  the  direction  of  tlie  .  .  . 
chairman  and  committee,"  Affidavit  of  Don- 
ald Q.  Sanders  attached  as  defendants'  Ex- 
hibit A  to  defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss,  it 
Is  probable  that  Mr.  Sanders  participated  in 
the  making  of  those  arrangements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Court  has  the 
authority  to  hold  Defendant  Sanders  and 
any  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  played  a  role  in  the  liat's  distri- 
bution In  contempt  of  i\s  temporary  res- 
training order  pursuant  to  Section  18  U-8.C. 
{401.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  Gompers 
v.  Buck's  Stove  4t  Range  Co..  221  U.S.  418  450 
(1911): 

"The  power  of  couru  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts is  a  necessary  and  Integral  part  of  the 
independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  Imposed  on  them  by  taw.  Without  It 
they  are  mere  boards  of  arbitration  whose 
Judgments  and  decrees  would  be  only 
advisory. 

"If  a  party  can  make  himself  a  Judge  of  the 
validity  of  orders  which  have  been  Issued, 
and  by  his  own  act  of  disobedience  set  them 
aside,  then  are  the  courts  impotent,  and 
what  the  Constitution  now  fittingly  calls  the 
'Judicial  power  of  the  United  States'  would 
be  a  mere  mockery." 

In  Nelson  v.  Steiner,  279  P.  2d  944  (7th 
Clr.  1960)  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
District  Court's  holding  in  contempt  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  namely  a  District  Director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Claims  Section.  Tax  Division, 
Department  of  Justice  for  failure  to  comply 
with  an  order  of  the  District  Court.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  said: 

"That  the  action  of  defendants  was  taken 
pursuant  to  instructions  of  superior  author- 
ity is  no  defense.  The  executive  branch  of 
government  has  no  right  to  treat  with  Im- 
punity the  valid  orders  of  the  Judicial 
branch.  An  order  Issued  by  a  court  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  and 
person  mxxst  be  obeyed  by  the  parties  untU 
reversed  by  orderly  and  proper  proceedings. 
And  the  'greater  the  power  that  defies  law  the 
less  tolerant  can  this  Court  be  of  defiance'. 
United  States  v.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  330  US.  258.  293.  312.  67  8.  Ct.  677. 
705.  91  L.  Ed.  884." 

In  Land  v.  Dollar,  190  F.  2d  366  (D.C.  Clr. 
1951),  cert,  granted,  341  US.  737  (1951), 
cert,  dismissed  on  motion  of  petitioner.  344 
U.S.  806  (1952).  the  Court  of  Appeals  issued 
an  CMTder  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
certain  other  government  officers  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  an  order  of  the  Court.  The  Court,  In 
speaking  of  Gompers  v.  Buck's  Stove  A  Range 
Co..  5ixpra,  said: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  teach- 
ings of  that  case.  An  order  issued  by  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  persons  and  sub- 
ject matter  must  be  obeyed,  even  though  the 
defendants  may  sincerely  believe  that  the 
order  Is  ineffective  and  will  flnaUy  be 
vacated,  even  though  the  Act  upon  which  the 
order  is  based  is  void,  even  though  the  order 
is  actually  set  aside  on  appeal,  even  though 
the  basic  action  becomes  moot.  This  must 
be  the  rule,  said  the  Chief  Justice,  becaiue 
of  the  necessities  of  orderly  procees  under 
our    constitutional   system    of   government. 
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Those  necessities  override  every  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  leaders,  or  doubt  as  to  validity,  or 
of  outrage  a«  to  the  determination,  or  of 
ahock  as  to  consequence." 

Upon  the  return  of  that  order  to  show 
cause  the  Court  held  the  Secretaj?  of  Com- 
merce, the  Solicitor  General,  members  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  certain  oi.her 
persons  in  contempt  of  its  order.  Sawyer  v. 
Dollar,  190  P.  3d  023  (19S1).  cert,  granted. 
343  U.S.  875  (1951).  vacated  as  moot,  344 
U.S.  806  (1952).  The  defendanu  had  argued 
that  they  were  immune  from  punishment 
for  contempt  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government,  but  the  Court  held 
that  even  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  al- 
though actmg  on  express  orders  of  the  Preo- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  was  not  immune 
from  the  contempt  powers  ol  the  Court. 

Plaintiffs  buve  inforafiatlon  and  belief  but 
do  not  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  Mr.  Saunders'  participation  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Report  and  of  the 
actions  In  concern  with  him  and  at  his  di- 
rection by  members  of  his  staff  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee.  But  personal  knowledge 
of  such  facts  is  not  required  in  support  of 
a  motion  for  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
defendants  should  not  be  held  In  contempt. 
United  States  v.  United  Mine  Workers  Un- 
ion, supra:  NMJt.B.  v.  Arcade-Sunshine  Co., 
122  P.  2d  964  (D.C.  Clr.  1941);  NXMR.  v. 
Red  River  Lumber  Co..  109  F.  2d  157  (9th 
Cir.  1940)  In  Nl.JtR.  v.  Red  River  Lumber 
Co.,  the  Court  said: 

"The  respondent  contends  that  because 
alt  the  allegations  in  the  petition  are  upon 
Information  and  belief  this  court  has  no 
Jurisdiction  to  punish  for  the  alleged  con- 
tempt. The  authorities  cited  by  respondent 
do  not  sustain  this  view,  nor  is  It  tenable." 

The  plaintiffs  do  not  have  the  power  of 
Investigation  Into  the  facte  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  Report  and  are  therefore 
not  In  a  position  to  have  personal  knowledge 
in  that  regard.  The  plaintiffs  pray  that  the 
Court  requlr?  Defendants  Sanders  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee, who  alone  have  such  knowledge,  to  show 
whether  h^  or  they  or  any  of  them  did  In 
fact  wiUfucy  and  contemptuously  violate 
the  order  of  this  Court. 

Respectfully  eubmltted. 

AttorueyE  :or  Plaintiffs: 

Lawxencx  Speisbe. 
Hope  Eastman. 
Mitchell  Rocovin. 
John  T.  Rigbt. 
jErraxT  D.  Baitkan. 

ROBEET   D.    RoSXNBADM. 

Of  Counsel: 

Mexvin  Wdlp. 
American       Civil      Liberties       Union 
Foundation. 

AftNOUt    ft    POSTSft. 

[Va.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

ColimibU.  civil  acUon  No.  3O28~70| 

AFTTDAvrr  or  hops  Eastman 

(Nut  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  r.  Richard  H 
Ichord.  et  al..  Defendants) 
I,  Hope  Eastman,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and  say  that: 

1.  I  am  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  above-captloned  suit. 

2.  On  information  and  belief,  the  following 
events  took  place: 

a.  Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord  held  a 
press  conference  on  the  aflernoon  of  October 
14,  1970,  commencing  at  4:00  p.m..  at  which 
he  criticized  the  filing  of  this  suit  and  thU 
Court's  decision  to  issue  a  temporary  re- 
straining order. 

b.  During  the  questioning  period,  one  of 
the  reporters  present  asked  Congressman 
Ichord  where  a  reporter  could  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  report  in  question  that  afternoon 

c.  Congressman  Ichord  referred  the  re- 
porter to  his  staff  and  Indicated  that  he  would 
direct  his  staff  to  give  the  reporter  a  copy 
of  the  report  if  there  were  one  available. 
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d.  Donald  6«nders,  Committee  Chief  Coun- 
Ml.  who  wu  present  at  tb«  pres*  confer- 
ence, g^v9  «  copy  of  the  report  to  Congresi- 
man  Ichord  so  tftat  u  could  be  banded  to  the 
reporter  who  b&d  requested  tt. 

e  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  parUcipated  In  making 
urangeaaenta  for  the  press  conference. 

Hops  Sastmam. 
Sabacribed  and  «wom   to  before  me  this 
2and  day  of  October  1970. 

Anm  OTJEti. 
Notary  Public. 
My  Commission  expires  February  I4,  1073. 

AryiDAvrr 
DisraicT  or  Coi.U3<BtA.  m; 

1.  John  T.  Rlgby.  being  sworn,  say: 

I.  I  am  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ar- 
nold A  Porter.  1230  Nineteenth  Street  N  W 
Washington.  DC.  2003fl  It  Is  my  Informa- 
tion and  belief  that  on  October  14  1970 
the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Member 
of  the  United  States  Houee  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  appeared  before 
repreeenuilveii  of  the  prew.  delirered  an 
oral  statement  concerning  the  proceedings 
of  Hentoff  v  Ichord.  D  DC.  Civil  Action  No 
302a-70.  and  responded  orally  to  press  in- 
quiries concerning  those  proceedings. 

2.  It  la  my  information  and  belief  that 
the  statements  made  at  the  aforesaid  press 
conference  by  Congresaman  Ichord  were  as 
follows: 

"Oentlemen. 

■'I've  caned  thU  press  conference  because 
of  several  calls  directed  to  my  office  and  be- 
oauM  0*  the  fact  there  seema  to  be  eonsld. 
erable  confusion  about  the  court  decision 
that  was  today  handed  down  by  Judge  Oe- 
•ell  of  the  Federal  District  Court.  I  would 
open  by  stating  that  earlier  this  year  Wil- 
liam Kunstier.  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Sev- 
en.  stated  that  'we  raise  moat  of  our  money 
through  speaking  engagements*.  In  May  of 
this  year  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  authorized  n.  limited,  voluntary  sur- 
vey Of  educational  Institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  honoraria  being  used  as  a  source  of 
financing  revolutionary  activities.  Last 
Wednesday  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, with  one  dissenting  vote  ordered 
that  the  results  of  the  survey  be  reported 
to  the  Houie.  In  some  way  unknown  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  unpublished  report  came  Into 
the  possession  of  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  thu  suit  to  which  I  was  referred 
was  filed  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbu  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joining me,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  from  filing  a 
report  m  the  House  of  Re prcsenu lives  I 
point  out  that  the  order  did  not  personally 
enjoin  me.  I  filed  the  report  at  la  o'clock 
noon.  However,  the  order  finally  entered  up 
by  Judge  Qesell  enjoined  the  government 
printer,  one  James  L.  Harrison,  from  printing 
the  report-  Td  also  point  out  that  apporenUv 
thU  was  a  mistake,  because  James  L.  Har- 
rison Is  not  now  government  printer. 

"This  la  the  first  time  to  my  knowledBe 
that  this  has  happened  m  the  hJ.story  of 
the  American  Republic.  As  an  attorney  I 
would  say  that  Judge  Oesell's  order  is  very 
Btnuige  »nd  very  perplexing.  I  think  that 
Judge  OeaeU  has  permitted  personal  philo- 
sophical and  Ideological  commltmente  to 
overrule  his  better  legal  Judgment.  If  such 
a  decUlon  were  permitted  to  stand  you  would 
have  the  outrageous  and  ridiculous  leca] 
principle  written  into  law  that  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  radical  revolutionary 
speakers  advocating  violent  overthrow  of 
ine  government  In  this  country  are  abso- 
lute While  the  nght^whlle  a  Congressional 
Committee  has  neither  freedom  of  the  epeech 
or  freedom  of  the  press.  This  is  an  attempt 
by  Judge  0««]i  in  my  opinion  to  do  sonw- 
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thing  tndlrecUy  which  he  could  not  do  dl- 
recUy  under  the  Speech  and  Debate  Claiise 
of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  SUtea. 
"With  that  statement  out  of  the  way.  I'd 
be  very  happy  to  answer  any  question  that 
you  might  have. 
■•yes." 

Q.  "Mr.  Ichord.  Are  you.  or  anybody  on 
your  Coounlttee.  or  anybody  else  for  that 
matter,  going  to  Insert  this  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record?" 

A.  "I  have  not  Inserted  the  matter  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Of  course,  I  could  In- 
sert the  matter  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  order  against  my 
doing  so  or  any  member  of  the  Congress 
doing  ao.  I  have  not  done  so  because  I  did 
not  want  this  matter  to  become  moot   ThU 

ii  such  a  rldlcu (Q.  "To  become  what?" 

A.  "Become  moot")  " — This  la  such  a  rldlcu- 
loua.  perplexing  decision.  In  my  opinion,  that 
I  want  thla  matter  litigated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. And  I  would  point  out  that  you  mem- 
bers of  the  press  should  be  quite  concerned 
about  this,  because.  If  you  can  enjoin,  in- 
fringe, prohibit  freedom  of  press  on  the  part 
of  a  Congressional  ComnUttee.  then  defi- 
nitely you  can  on  the  part  of  the  private 
press." 

Q.  •!>>  you  know  whether  any  members  of 
your  Committee  who  are  presumably  the — to 
have  access  to  it." 

A.  "I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  done 
so,  but  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  It  is 
already  a  privileged  document.  Thla  m  why 
this  is  such  a  strange,  perplexing  matter  to 
me.  1  dont  know  what  Judge  OeseU  has  In 
mind.  This  15  a  privUeged  document  twice. 
It  is  privileged  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
ACLU  filed  It  In  the  United  States  District 
Court.  It  is  privileged  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  a  House  document.  It  is  in  the  poesee- 
slon  of  the  House  document.  I  could  have  at 
any  time  several  thousand  copies  of  the  re- 
port printed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  distributed  very  freely.  I  have  not  filed 
It  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wlU  do  so 
if  I  see  fit  to  do  so,  because  there  la  no  in- 
junction  agaUist  me  whatsoever." 

Q.  "So.  practlcaUy  you  wlU  have  to  do  ft 
today  because  the  Cougnssa  is  cloaing." 

A.  "Well,  of  course,  the  Congress  will  be 
coming  back  in  November  the  Iflth  I  be- 
lieve." 

Q.  "You  say  there  have  been  several  thou- 
sand copies  printed  and  dis " 

A.  "Ko,  I  did  not  state  that  there  have 
been  several  thousand  copies.  There  have 
been  sevenLl  copies  distributed.  One  was  In 
the  hands  of  the  American  Clvu  Liberties 
Union  and  filed  in  the  Court.  This  Is  a 
matter— It's  already  a  matter  of  public 
imowiedge.  But  I  did  not  file  It  in  the  Con- 
greaaional  Record  myself  today  because  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  this  matter  is  liti- 
gated. As  I  stated.  X  do  not  fully  understand 
the  thrust  of  this  decision.  I  don't  want  to 
make  the  Issues  involved  moot.  And  for  that 
reason  I  have  not  filed.  I  wUI  do  so  If  I  see 
fit  to  do  so  at  a  later  date. 
"Yes." 

Q.  "Mr.  Ichord.  Judge  Oeeell  has  set  down 
the  matter  for  a  lull  hearing  on  October  ZSrd 
Will    you    appear    in    court    to   defend    the 


A.  "Well,  of  course,  that  win  be  for  the 
House  to  decide.  I  could  not  speak  to  that  at 
thlfl  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not  I 
have  not  been  served  with  any  paper  In  the 
case  Whatsoever.  It  la  true,  and  thU  ia 
another  strange  aspect  of  the  case.  It  ia  true 
tiiat  I  was  named  as  a  party  defendant  But 
no  paper  has  been  served  upon  me  and  no 
order  has  been  directed  toward  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  at  this  time  I  am  even  tech- 
nically a  party  or  not.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, however,  that  my  name  still,  as  well  as 
the  other  member?  of  the  Committee,  stUl 
appears  on  the  caption  of  the  case 

"Yee." 
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Q.  "Are  you  going  to  investigate  how  this 
report  got  Into  the  hands  of  the  ACLU?" 

A.  "I  do  not  Icnow  bow  the  report  got  Into 
the  hands  of  the  ACLU.  I  would  polul.  out 
that  the  report  was  distributed  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
did  vote  to  report  the  matter  to  the  House 
for  lurlntlng.  I  don't  think  that  anyone,  who- 
ever handed  the  report  to  ACLU,  violated  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  or  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  certainly  I  think  there  were  some 
violations  of  the  rules  of  courtesy. 

"Any  other  questions?  Be  very  happy  to  an- 
swer them.  Yes." 

Q.  "WlU  the  report  be  dIsUibuted  to  col- 
lege campuses  now?" 

A.  'The  report  will  be  distributed  wherever 
we  wiah  it  to  be  distributed.  It  U  a  privileged 
document.  I  have  not  decided  how  many  doc- 
uments, bow  many  reports  I  will  have  printed 
but.  as  many  copies  us  we  have  available  are 
fully  available  to  the  press,  and  I  would  slate 
that  it  Is  fully  privileged." 

Q.  "If  you  were  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
wanted  a  copy  of  tlUs  report  this  afternoon, 
where  would  you  go  to  get  It?" 

A,  "If  youll  H£k  my  staff,  and  they  have  a 
copy  available.  I  shall  direct  tbem  to  give  you 
a  copy  of  It." 
"Yes." 

Q.  'Congressman.  Thla  is  the  third  occa- 
sion In  Which  the  D.C.  District  Coun  has 
enjoined  a  Congreaalonal  invesUgaUon.  Does 
thla  raise  any  questions  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  role  of  the  courts  versus  the  role  of 
the  Congress  In  terms  of  set  patterns  now 
emerging?" 

A.  "Well.  I  have  spoken  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Including  the  leadership 
of  the  House.  They  are  very  concerned  about 
the  ultimate  thrust  of  this  decision  if  It  were 
permitted  to  sUnd.  Because  if  this  can  be 
done  against  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  It  can  be  done  ngalnat  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Yes.  I  think  Judge 
Geeell.  as  I  stated  before,  has  not  fully 
thought  thla  matter  through.  Such  a  deci- 
sion— If  It  were  permitted  to  stand — could 
only.  In  my  opinion.  lead  to  the  ultimate 
tyranny  of  the  Judiciary  over  the  legisla- 
tive body." 

Q.  "Mr.  Chairman." 
A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "Do  you  Intend  to  appeal  the  declaion 
youraelf?" 

A,  "I  am  looking  Into  the  various  aspects 
of  the  case  at  the  present  time.  As  I  stated 
previously,  no  paper  has  been  served  upon 
me.  no  order  has  been  directed  against  me. 
There  Is  some  question  in  my  mind  at  thla 
time  as  to  whether  I'm  even  in  a  poaltlon 
to  appeal  the  case.  I  think  when  everyone 
sits  back,  has  an  opportunity  to  sit  back  and 
look  at  this  decision.  It  might  be  that  the 
entire  House  of  Represenuuves  could  well 
Join  In.  These  are  the  matters  that  I  am 
studying  at  the  present  time  from  the  legal 
standpoint." 

Q.  "Congressman,  the  court  has  taken  no 
other  formal  action  other  than  the  action  of 
the   temporary    injunction    against   govern- 
ment printer?" 
A.  "That's  quite  true." 

Q.  "Other  than  set  the  hearing  on  Octo- 
l>er  23rd?" 

A.  "Yes.  This  was  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  public  printer,  and  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  by  a  ttilrd  party,  that 
it  has  been  atated.  and  even  acknowledged 
by  Judge  Geeell.  that  there  would  be  no 
prohlbiuon  against  a  Member  of  Congress 
placing  it  in  the  Congreaalonal  Record.  But 
I  have  not  chosen  to  do  for  the  reason  that 
I  previously  stated. 
"Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen." 

John  T.  Right. 
Subscribed  and   sworn  to  before  me  this 
22nd  day  of  October.  1970. 

Amm  CDell, 
Notary  Public.  District  of  Columbia. 
My  commission  expires  February  14,  1973. 
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CairrmcATK  or  Scavicx 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  accompanying  Motion  of  Plaintiffs  for 
Order  Directing  Certain  of  the  Defendants 
to  Show  Cause  Why  They  Should  not  be 
held  In  Contempt  and  Supporting  Memor- 
andum of  Points  and  Authorities  upon  the 
attorneys  for  defendants  by  causing  coplea 
to  be  delivered  by  hand  to  the  A&sistant 
United  States  Attorney.  Joseph  Hannon,  and 
Kevin  T.  Maroney,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Lawkcnce  Spcisek, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 
OcTOSEK  23.  1970. 

1U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 

Itunbla,  clvU  action  No   3038-70] 

Oasxa 

(Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  PlalnUfls.  v.  Richard  H. 

Ichord.  et  ca..  Defendants) 

This  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  23rd 
day  of  October,  1970  upon  plalntlfis'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  and  defend- 
ants *  opposition  thereto  and  diu'lng  the 
argument  on  the  motion,  the  parties  to  the 
action  through  their  counsel  having  agreed 
that  the  Court  could  consider  this  matter  on 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss,  plaintiffs' 
complaint  for  permanent  injunction  and  the 
record  and  counsel  for  defendants  '  having 
deferred  to  the  Court's  request  that  the 
temporary  restraining  order  entered  in  thla 
cause  be  extended  to  the  close  of  the  Court's 
business  on  the  38th  day  of  October,  1070  in 
order  to  afford  the  Court  the  opportunity  to 
make  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law 
and  to  enter  the  final  Judgment  In  the  ac- 
tion, It  is  by  the  Court  this  23rd  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1970 

Ordered  that  the  temporary  restraining 
order  entered  herein  by  the  Court  on  the 
14th  day  of  October,  1970  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  extended  to  the  close  of  the  Court's 
business  on  the  38th  day  of  October,  1970 
and  It  la 

Further  ordered  that  the  Clerk  of  Court  be 
and  he  U  hereby  directed  to  record  in  this 
Court's  docket  an  entry  reflecting  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  *  to  thla  action  made 
through  their  coimsel  that  thla  cause  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Court  for  final  dlspo- 
Bltlon  on  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss, 
plaintiffs'  complaint  for  jiermanent  Injunc- 
tion and  the  record. 

GcanAao  Qbszix, 
U.S.  DiMtHct  Judge. 

CxitTZftcA-nc  or  Sebvicb 
I  hereby  certify  that  service  of  tlie  fore- 
going proposed  Order  has  been  made  upon 
plaintiffs  by  hand  delivertng  a  copy  thereof 
to  their  attorney.  Lawrence  Speiser.  Esq..  this 
aSrd  day  of  October.  1070. 

JosxTK  M.  Hannon, 
AaaiMtant  U.S.  Attorney. 

[In  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  CtvU  Action  No.  3028-70) 
MEuoaajTocM  Openion 
Nat  Hentoff,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  H. 
Ichord,  et  al..  Defendants) 
This  is  a  class  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and   Injunctive  relief.   Plaintiffs  seek 
to  enjoin  the  official  publication  and  distri- 
bution  of   a  Report   of   the   Committee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  House  of  Repreecnta- 
tlvea.  The  matter  is  before  the  Court  on  affi- 
davits and  briefs  after  full  argument.  The 
parties  have  stipulated  that  the  record  before 


*  No  appearance  has  been  entered  in  this 
action  in  behalf  of  Congressmen  Louis  Stokea 
and  Richardson  Preyv.  They  are  not  repre- 
sented In  this  action  by  counsel. 
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the  Court  is  complete  and  that  tbe  case  la 
In  posture  for  final  disposition. 

Defendants  In  this  action  are  tlie  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
Ita  Chief  Counsel,  the  Public  Printer  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The  Re- 
port in  question  is  entitled  "Llrotted  Sur- 
vey of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for 
Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Univer&ltlea,* 
consisting  of  S6  pages.  A  copy  of  the  Report 
as  filed  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
following  tbe  commencement  of  this  action 
is  in  evidence.  The  Public  Printer  is  presently 
subject  to  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order 
Issued  by  this  Court,  restraining  any  printing 
or  distribution  of  the  Repc»^  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  released  to 
the  press. 

A  ffHYWord  to  the  Report  prepared  by  the 
Committee's  Chairman  states  its  origin: 

"Sarly  this  year.  I  became  concerned — as 
did  nuuiy  of  my  colleagues — with  frequent 
news  accounts  of  Inflammatory  speeches 
which  were  being  made  to  large  audiences 
on  college  and  university  campuses  by  the 
radical  rhetoricians  of  the  New  Left  pro- 
moting violence  and  encouraging  tbe  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  government.  At 
times,  reference  was  made  in  theee  reports 
to  the  fact  that  the  speakers  who  preached 
such  a  message  of  hate  for  America  and  Its 
institutlona  often  received  substantial  ap- 
pearance fees. 

"A  question  which  persistently  confronts 
our  ccHnmlttee  is  tbe  one  of  how  and  where 
revolutionary  movements  in  tbe  United 
States  obtain  the  financing  for  their  activi- 
ties." 

Tbe  Report  presents  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Committee's  staff 
without  use  of  any  formal  process.  The  Com- 
mittee staff  by  correspondence  obtained  in- 
formation from  a  niunber  of  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  listing  speakers  who  bad 
appeared  on  their  campuses  and  in  some 
cases  the  honoraria  paid  them. 

A  list  of  1108  names  thus  obtained,  aa  8U[>- 
piemen  ted  by  newspaper  data,  was  then 
checked  against  Committee  sources  In  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
speakers  had  been  associated  with  one  or 
mure  of  12  organizations.'  In  this  fashion  the 
Committee  Isolated  the  names  of  SS  indlvUl- 
unls.  The  Report,  after  describing  the  proce- 
dures sunun arized  above,  1  Lsted  the  names 
uf  each  of  the  Individuals  so  choeen.  their  al- 
leged aseoclatlons  or  a  JUiatlons.  and  the  hon- 
oraria paid  them  individually  where  that  had 
been  ascertained.  The  Report  raised  the  in- 
ference, without  any  positive  evidence  or  any 
effort  to  obtain  such  evidence,  that  the  sums 
paid  for  the  speeches  might  have  been  made 
available  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  organi- 
zations. Tbe  Report  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  conunlttee  believes  that  further,  more 
costly,  probing  of  this  matter  would  only 
add  greater  detail  to  the  findings — not 
greater  enlightemnent.  This  report,  therefore, 
concludes  the  conunittee's  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  faonorsria  paid  campus  speakers." 

No  legislation  is  mentioned  or  recom- 
mended. 

When  the  complaint  was  filed,  the  Report 
vras  due  to  be  released  at  noon  on  tbe  follow- 
ing day.  Plaintiffs  sought  to  prevent  filing, 
printing  or  any  republication  by  a  temporary 
restraining  order.  On  October  13.  1970,  the 
Court  enjoined  printing  and  distribution  but 
refused  to  Interfere  with  the  filing  of  the 
Report  with  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
to  enjoin  any  member  of  the  Committee  from 
discussing  or  dissemlnaUng  the  Report  on 
or  off  the  floor  of  the  Houac. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  pubUcatloD 
through  the  Public  Printer  and  wide  dissem- 
ination of  the  Report  is  still  contemplated. 
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Utils  Is  not  In  dispute.  Tbe  Printer  has  been 
directed  Initially  to  print  6.000  copies. 
Plaintiffs  ui^  that  this  contemplated  publi- 
cation and  distribution  will  infringe  the 
rights  of  the  65  listed  individuals  luider  the 
First  Amendment,  and  that  it  la  being  under- 
taken by  the  C-ommittee  without  any  proper 
legislative  purpose.  Plaintiffs  ask  that  the 
Court  enjoin  the  members  of  Congrees.  their 
agenta  and  representatives  and  the  Public 
Printer  from  any  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  thifi  Report,  limiting  its  disclo- 
sure to  Insertion  In  the  Conj^resstona/  Record 
and  such  discussion  as  follows  in  tbe  nor- 
mal process  of  any  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

By  motion  to  dismiss,  the  D^iortment  of 
Justice,  wtuch  appears  on  behalf  of  all  de- 
fendants.* raisee  a  series  of  objections  which 
place  in  focus  the  difficult  constitutional  is- 
sues presented  by  this  action.  Defendants 
assert  that  the  publication  and  dlstrtbution 
of  tbe  Report  is  protected  both  t>y  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  Fur- 
thermore, defendants  clatna  that  the  Report 
was  prepared  for  a  proper  legislatlre  pur- 
pose, but  that  in  any  event  the  Court  Is 
wholly  without  power  to  prohibit  tbe  print- 
ing and  dlstrtbution  of  any  repm  on  any 
subject  prepared  by  any  committee  of  Con- 
grees for  any  purpose  where  the  infurmaUon 
contained  In  the  report  has  been  gathered  by 
the  comnUttee  without  use  of  process  or 
other  legal  compulsion.  Thus  the  Issues  as 
framed  relate  to  whether  the  Court  has  any 
authortty  to  entertain  the  complaint  in  any 
of  iu.  aspects  and,  if  bo.  the  extent  of  relief 
which  is  appropriate  under  the  Constitution. 

Before  turning  to  a  review  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  this 
litigation  unquestionably  presents  an  Im- 
mediate Issue  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
The  Report  Is  exclusively  concerned  with 
speakers  on  college  campuses  who  appeared 
there  by  invitation  or  otherwise  and  dis- 
cussed issues  of  current  importance  In  our 
society.  It  is  not  suggested  in  the  Report  that 
the  speeches  in  any  instance  presented  any 
clear  or  immediate  danger,  but  simply  that 
the  speakers  are  "Pled  Pipers  of  pernicious 
propagands."  They  are  listed  in  the  so-called 
"blacklist"  merely  because  they  spoke  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  at  some  time  asso- 
ciated with  an  organlBation  distasteful  to  tbe 
Committee. 

The  Committee  listed  speakers  In  tbe  re- 
port apparently  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  college  otflclals,  alumni  and  parents 
would  brtng  social  and  economic  pressures 
upon  the  institutions  that  had  permitted 
these  speeciies  in  order  to  ostracize  the 
speakers  and  stultify  further  campus  dis- 
cuaslon.  Th^  Report  states: 

"If,  in  a  sampling  ot  3\^''^  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  funds  in  this  vol- 
ume 18108.007.85)  are  derived  by  such  per- 
sons, the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  the  camp  us- speaking 
circuit  is  certainly  the  source  of  significant 
financing  for  the  promoters  of  disorderly  and 
revolutionary  activity  among  students. 
Speaking  appearances  are  not  only  levenue- 
produclng.  but  afford  a  forum  where  tbe 
radlcailzaUon  process  may  be  con  tinually 
expanded.  .  .  .  Tbe  committee  believes  that 
tbe  limited  sampling  made  is  sufficient  to 
alert  college  and  university  administrators, 
alumni,  students,  and  parents  to  the  extent 
of  campus  speaking  la  promoting  the  radical 
revolutionary  movement.  .  . 

Thus,  whether  or  not  the  Report  was  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  a  proper  legislative  pur- 
pose, a  matter  which  will  be  con£ldered  be- 
low, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  Impact 
upon  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
This  Is  an  area  that  our  form  of  government, 
our  Constitution  and  decisions  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  emphasize  is  entttled  to  the 
cloMfit  Knitlny  and  the  broadest  possible 
protection.  See.  eg..  Bates  v.  City  of  Little 
Rock.  361  US.  516  <I06O):  West  Virginia 
Board  0/  Ettiicatiem  v.  Bamette,  319  O.S.  624 
(1943);  Abrams  v.  United  Statex.  250  U^.  616 
n919)  (Holmes.  J.  and  Brandelg,  J.,  dl&senc- 
mgl .  Recent  blstory  Is  full  of  inatancea 
where  disregard  for  these  basic  freedoms  has 
done  damage  to  individuals  and  corroded 
our  tnftitutions.  See.  e.g..  Barenbtatt  v. 
Vnited  States.  360  US.  109.  147-59  (1968) 
(Blaclc,  J.  dissenting  > ;  Appendices  4  and  6 
to  Jurlfidlcttonal  Statement  Died  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Stamler  v.  WHUm 
(filed  herein  as  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  1).  Plain- 
tiffs clearly  demonstrate  that  chey  are  faced 
with  irreparable  injury  U  publication  of  the 
"blacklist"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
gress t«  allowed,  and  accordingly  defendnnts 
must  demonstrate  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected Justlflcatiou  for  publication. 

First  It  is  suggested  that  the  publication  of 
■thl-i  Report  Is  protected  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  of  the  Constitution.  Article  I. 
Section  6.  Clause  1,  of  the  Constitution  reads 
in  pertinent  part: 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  .  .  .  for 
«ny  Speecb  or  Debate  in  either  House  .  . 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place." 
In  considering  the  application  of  this 
Clause  to  the  Issues  here  presented.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  injunction  is  sought  to  pre- 
■vent  any  members  of  the  Committee  or  other 
members  of  the  House  or  Senate  from  dis- 
cussing the  Report,  its  contents  or  Ita  Im- 
port on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Nor  is  any  In- 
junction sought  which  will  prohibit  placing 
the  Report  m  the  Congressiortal  Record  for 
the  informailon  of  all  membern  of  Congress. 
PlalntUTs  concede  and  the  Court  so  holds 
that  under  the  Speecb  or  Debate  Clauae 
there  la  no  power  In  the  Court  to  enter  pro- 
hibitions of  this  type.  The  question  presented 
Is  a  narrower  one.  namely,  whether  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  has  been  or  should 
be  interpreted  to  have  a  broader  application 
than  these  privileges  which  it  clearly  grants. 
The  scope  or  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court  on  f  ve  occa- 
sions: Kilboum  V.  Thompson.  103  VS.  168 
(IMU;  Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367 
(1961);  Vnited  States  v  Johjison.  383  U.S. 
169  (1966);  DombTovaki  v.  Eastland.  387  U.S. 
82  ( 1967) ;  aud  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  U.S. 
486  (1969).  These  cases  establish  that  the 
courts  lack  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  ac- 
tion seeking  any  remedy  against  a  member  of 
Congress  for  any  statement  made  or  action 
taken  In  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative 
activity.  As  stated  in  Powell: 

"The  purpose  of  the  protection  afforded 
legislators  is  not  to  forestall  judicial  review 
of  legislative  action  but  to  insure  liiat  legis- 
lators are  not  distracted  from  or  hindered  in 
the  performance  of  their  legislative  tasks  by 
being  called  Into  court  to  defend  their  ac- 
tions. .  ,  .  Freedom  of  legislative  activity  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
are  fully  protected  If  legislators  are  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  defending  themselves."  395 
U.S.  at  506. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Powell  left  open 
the  question  whether  an  action  could  be 
maintained  against  Congressmen  to  compel 
the  seating  of  a  member  of  the  House,  the 
reitorfltlon  of  seniority  privileges,  and  the 
award  of  back  pay.  39f  US.  at  506.  t.  26. 
Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  discussion  In 
Powell,  together  with  such  decisions  as  Mc- 
Oovem  ».  Marte.  182  P.  Supp.  343  (D.D.C. 
(I9«0),  and  Long  v.  Ansetl.  63  U.S.  App.  DC 
68.  flB  P.  3d  386  (1034).  Indicates  that  this 
Court  may  restrain  Congressmen  from  pub- 
llBhlng.  filing,  or  distributing,  except  by  In- 
sertion In  the  Congressional  Record,  a  report 
that  Impinges  upon  First  Amendment  rights. 
Th»  Court  is  of  a  contrary  view.  Members 
of  Congress  have  the  same  right  to  speak  as 
anyone  else.  Their  legislative  activities  are 
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not  limited  to  speech  or  debate  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  Inicn-matlon  in  this  Report  In- 
volves matters  of  public  concern,  and  the 
Court  will  take  no  action  which  limits  the 
use  that  individual  Congressmen  choose  to- 
make  of  the  Report  or  its  contents  on  or 
off  the  floor  of  Congress.  No  Injunction  is 
appropriate  against  any  Congressman 
named  defendant.  This  leaves  for  disposi- 
tion the  quesuon  of  what  relief,  if  any, 
should  be  granted  as  to  the  Public  Printer, 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  '  and  em- 
ployees or  representatives  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  protection  afforded 
individual  Congressmen  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Public  Printer,  and  any  members  of  the 
Committee  staff  when  acting  at  the  enpress 
direction  of  the  Committee  or  of  Congress. 
Reliance  is  placed  primarily  on  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Action  v,  Eastland,  14I 
P.  Supp.  729  (DD.C.  1956i.  where  both  the 
Public  Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  were  among  the  defendants  in 
an  action  seeking  to  enjoin  publication  and 
distribution  by  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  of  a  document  which 
named  the  plaintiff  as  a  communist- front 
organization.  A  three-Judge  court  dismissed 
the  complaint  against  all  defendants,  ap- 
parently relying,  among  other  things,  on  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  WhUe  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  was  founded  on  an  alleged  libel 
in  the  report  and  not.  as  here,  on  an  abridg- 
ment of  First  Amendment  freedoms,  the 
language  of  the  court  was  broad: 

'Nothing  in  the  Constitution  authorizes 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  publishing  any  statement.  This 
is  equally  true  whether  the  statement  Is 
correct  or  not.  whether  It  la  defamatory  or 
not,  and  whether  it  Is  or  is  not  made  after 
a  fair  hearing.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment. We  think  It  equally  clear  that  nothing 
authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  Congress  from 
publishing  any  statement."  141  F.  Supp.  at 
731. 

In  its  application  to  members  of  Congress, 
this  Isnguage  is  consistent  with  thla  Court's 
decision  that  no  injunction  should  Issue 
against  the  members  of  the  Committee.  In- 
sofar as  the  court  in  Methodist  Federation 
read  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  or  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  to  afford  com- 
plete protection  to  anyone  other  than  Con- 
gressmen, however,  the  decision  has  been  In 
effect  overruled  by  Pourell.  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  staled:  "Tbat  House  employees 
are  acting  pursuant  to  express  orders  of  the 
House  does  not  bar  Judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  underlying  legisla- 
tive decision."  395  U.S.  at  504.  See  also.  Dom- 
brotcski  V.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82.  85  (1907): 
Stamler  v.  Willis,  415  FSd  1365,  1368  (7th 
Clr.  10«e). 

This  case  la.  of  course,  somewhat  distin- 
guishable from  Powell  on  the  grounds  that 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Congress  la 
Involved  rather  than  congressional  action 
affecting  qualification  for  office.  Defendants 
argue  that  the  printing  of  a  committee  re- 
port by  the  Public  Printer  la  a  ministerial 
function  necessary  to  allow  Congressmen  to 
bring  their  views  before  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  and  hence  a  function  Insulated 
from  Judicial  power.  Nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  cases  suggests,  however,  that 
a  committee  report  Is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  speech  or  debate  In  Congress.  Article  I. 
Section  5.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
'Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  lu  Pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same  .  .  .  /'  a  mandate  fulflUed  by  the 
printing  of  the  Conpresjrional  Record.  As 
previously  indicated,  publication  of  the  Re- 
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pjrt  in  the  Congressional  Record  cannot  be 
enjoined.  Additional  pnnUng  of  a  committee 
report  for  wide  public  distribution  and  sale, 
however,  stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing. 
While  U  Is  printed  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  pursuant  to  statute,  44 
U.S.C.  i  11701  et  seq.,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
-stitutlon  compels  its  publication,  and  ita 
further  printing  and  public  distribution  Is 
not  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  freedom 
of  Congressmen  to  speak  and  debate  on  or 
off  the  floor.  The  peech  or  £>ebate  Clause 
does  not  necessarily  bar  an  action  to  enjoin 
the  Public  Printer  from  printing  a  committee 
report  for  public  distribution. 

Defendants  also  argue  that  this  Court 
hicks  Jurisdiction  because  the  issue  presented 
involves  a  "political  question,"  and  hence  Is 
not  Justiciable-  This  question  of  JusUctablUty 
cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  by  simple 
rules  or  principles.  While  courts  have  in  a 
long  series  of  cases  found  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  no  bar  to  Judicial  review  of 
congressional  investigations,'  defendants 
suggest  that  the  issue  In  all  these  cases 
WBS  the  validity  of  formal  congressional 
process.  Accordingly,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  contended  at  oral  argu- 
ment that  these  decisions  support  the  prop- 
osition that  a  Committee  of  Congress  can 
print  in  a  report  anjthlng  It  pleases,  with- 
out interference  from  the  Judiciary,  so  long 
as  the  information  is  not  gathered  by  com- 
pulsory process.  This  argument  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  information,  fully  as 
much  as  the  process  by  which  It  Is  gathered, 
may  Infringe  constitutionally  protected 
freedoms.  CJ.  Menard  v.  Mitchell.  No.  22,530 
(DC.  Clr.  June  10.  1970).  The  decision  to 
print  and  widely  distribute  the  Committee 
Report  Involved  here  is  no  more  a  "politi- 
cal question"  than  the  decision  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  exclude  one  of  its 
members  reviewed  in  Powell. 

Apart  from  the  total  privilege  afforded  by 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the  authority 
of  a  congressional  committee  to  publish  and 
distribute  a  report  at  public  expense  Is  not 
unlimited  but  is  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  presented. 
In  Watktns  v.  Vnited  States,  354  U.S.  178 
(1957),  the  Supreme  Court  considered  at 
length  the  relaUonshIp  between  congres- 
sional Investigations  and  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
Noting  that  congressional  concern  with  al- 
leged threats  of  subversion  had  brought 
about  a  new  phase  of  legislative  inquiry  in- 
volving broad-scale  Intrusions  Into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens,  it  declared  that  First 
Amendment  rights  "may  be  invoked  against 
Infringement  of  the  protected  freedoms  by 
law  or  by  lawmaUng  "  Unwilling  to  assume, 
as  defendants  do  here,  that  "every  con- 
cessional investigation  Is  JustlQed  by  a  pub- 
lic need  that  overbalances  any  private  rights 
affected."  the  Court  emphasized  that  where 
exposure  and  invasion  of  private  rights  are 
the  result  of  a  legislative  Inquiry,  the  In- 
quiry must  be  Justified  by  a  genuine,  specific 
legislative  need. 

"No  inquiry  is  an  end  In  Itself;  It  must 
be  related  to.  and  In  furtherance  of,  a  legit- 
imate task  of  the  Congress.  Investigations 
conducted  solely  for  the  personal  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Investigators  or  to  'punish' 
thoae  Investigated  are  indefensible. "  364  U.S. 
at  187. 

Thus  the  issues  here  presented  necessitate 
consideration  of  the  legislative  purpoee  un- 
derlying the  Report.  If  any  be  shown.  Judi- 
cial Inquiry  into  the  matter  of  legislative 
purpose  must  be  undertaken  with  caution 
and  great  deference  to  the  regularity  of 
actions  by  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment. No  precise  guidelines  have  been  laid 
down  by  prior  decisions  concerned  with  this 
troublesome  question.  Congress  to  be  sure 
has  wide  powers  to  Investigate  and  report  In 
aid  of  legislation,  but  where  Its  activities 
encroach  upon  constitutionally  protected 
liberties,    a    subordinating    interest    of    the 
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state  must  be  alDnnatlvely  shown.  See  Bar- 
enbtatt V.  Vnited  States,  860  U3.  100.  137 
(leso). 

Each  situation  must  be  analysed  on  its 
own  special  facts.  Here  the  Report  not  only 
fails  to  Indicate  any  legitimate  legislative 
purpose,  but  on  Its  face  contradicts  any 
assertion  of  such  a  purpose.  While  counsel 
suggests  that  the  Report  oould  have  been 
Intended  to  stimulate  leglslaUon  concerning 
the  financing  of  "subversive"  organizations, 
the  Committee  made  no  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  honoraria  were  being  chan- 
neled to  such  organizations,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  no  further  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  the  Report  was  contemplated. 
No  proposed  or  contemplated  legislation  Is 
mentioned.  Nor  could  the  UsUng  of  names 
of  speakers  possibly  be  relevant  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  SnancM.  and  yet  the  list  com- 
prises the  heart  of  this  Report.  The  appeal 
Is  to  college  admlnlstraton,  alumni  and 
parents,  not  to  members  of  Congress.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  Report 
neither  aerves  nor  was  intended  to  serve  any 
puropse  but  the  one  explicitly  indicated  In 
the  Report:  to  Inhibit  further  speoch  on 
college  campuses  by  those  listed  Individuals 
and  others  whose  political  persuasion  is  not 
In  accord  with  that  of  members  of  the 
Committee. 

U  a  report  bas  no  relationship  to  any 
existing  or  future  proper  legislative  purpoee 
and  is  Issued  solely  for  sake  of  exposure  or 
Intimidation,  then  It  exceeds  the  legislative 
function  of  Congress;  and  where  publication 
will  Inhibit  free  speech  and  assembly,  publi- 
cation and  distribution  In  ofllcial  form  at 
government  expense  may  b«  enjoined.  Thla 
Is   such   a   report. 

The  Court  recognizes  that  an  Injunction 
against  public  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  Report,  except  through  the  Congres' 
sional  Record,  will  not  prevent  distribution 
and  dlacuslson  of  the  so-called  "blacklist." 
There  are  limits  to  judicial  power  Just  as 
there  are  limits  to  congreslsonal  committee 
action  under  our  tripartite  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Court  Is  Impelled  to  exercise  ltd  dis- 
cretion in  favor  of  an  injunction,  limited 
though  It  may  be.  for  several  reasons.  These 
are  times  of  stress  when  our  most  cherished 
Institutions  are  threatened  by  extremists  of 
many  different  persuasions  It  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  must  be  Jealously  safeguarded 
by  all  bra,nche5  of  government  to  the  end 
that  the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  discus- 
sion, not  violence,  shall  fashion  the  future 
of  this  democracy.  There  are  iU)doubt«dIy 
Individuals  who  would  destroy  our  Institu- 
tions and  form  of  government  If  any  of 
them  are  listed  In  this  Report,  our  Con- 
stitution nevertheless  preserves  tbelr  right 
to  speak  even  though  their  act«  may  be  re- 
strained. It  U  alien  to  any  legitimate  con- 
gressional function,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
our  moet  established  traditions,  for  any 
Committee  of  the  Congress  to  disseminate 
lists  designed  to  suppress  speech.  Members 
of  the  Committee  may  speak  their  minds, 
and  tbelr  words  will  carry  added  weight  be- 
cause of  the  great  prestige  of  their  high 
ofliee.  "niey  cannot,  however,  by  the  mere 
process  of  filing  a  report  devoid  of  legisla- 
tive purpooe,  transform  these  vlen's  Into  offi- 
cial action  by  tbe  Congress  and  have  them 
published  and  widely  distributed  at  public 
expense. 

The  Court  notes  the  Increasing  tendency 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  Investigate  for 
exposure's  sake,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
members  of  Congress  will  by  rule  and  atti- 
tude limit  Congressional  Inquiry  to  thoM 
matters  amenable  to  constitutional  legisla- 
tive action.  T^e  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  and 
tbe  ExecuUve  branch  property  seek  resnedlee 
against  Tloleat  conduct,  but  the  marketplace 
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of  ideas  cannot  be  cloaod  and  all  branches 
ot  Oovamment  must  in  tbe  last  anAlyais  de- 
pend on  the  common  sen'^  of  citizens.  This 
is  tbe  easenoe  of  democracy  and  it  Is  in  times 
of  &t2«B8  that  the  fundamental  requirement 
of  free  speech  and  non-violent  assembly 
must  t>e  assiduously  preserved  wherever 
possible. 

The  action  is  dismissed  as  to  all  Congress- 
men named  defendants  and  the  Committee's 
Chief  Counsel.  The  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Docum  ;nu  orb  perma- 
nently enjoined  from  prlnUng  and  distribut- 
ing the  Report.  The  motion  latterly  made  by 
plaintiffs  to  show  cause  why  certain  defend- 
anu  should  not  be  held  In  contempt  of  tbe 
Temporary  Restraining  Order  is  denied. 

The     foregoing    constitutes     the     Court's 
Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law. 
The  Court's  Order  is  filed  berewttli. 
Gebbahd  a.  Oisxu.. 

U.S.  District  Jvdge. 

OcToaiB  28,  1870. 

rooTMOTES 

>  The  12  organizations  listed  In  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Report  are:  Nation  of  Islam: 
Communist  Party;  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC:  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam;  Socialist 
Workers  Party;  [Persons]  Cited  for  Contempt 
in  Connection  with  the  "Chicago  Seven"  Con- 
spiracy Trial;  Black  Panther  Party;  Student* 
for  a  Democratic  Society;  Student  Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee;  New  MoblUza- 
rton  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam: 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam;  and  Youth  International 
Party  (Ylpples). 

■  Congressmen  Preyer  and  Stokee  are  not 
represented  by  counsel  In  this  action. 

'  Tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents  Is  a 
subordinate  of  the  Public  Printer.  While  tbe 
Public  Printer  is  appointed  by  the  President. 
44  U.S.C.  I  301,  he  is  a  legislative  employee. 
Duncan  v.  Blattenberger,  141  P.  Supp.  513. 
515  (D.D.C.  1956). 

*See.  e.g..  Watklns  v.  United  States.  354 
US.  178  (1957):  Barenblatt  v.  United  SUtes. 
360  U.S.  109  (1S59);  United  SUtee  v.  Rumely. 
346  U.S.  41  (1963);  Stamler  v.  WUlls,  415  F. 
2d  1365  (7th  Clr.  1969).  In  Davis  t.  Ichord, 
No.  23.426  (D.C.  Clr.  Aug.  30.  1970).  the 
0010*1  of  Appeals  rejected  the  separatlon-of- 
powers  argument  In  an  action  seeUng  to  en- 
join the  maintenance  and  use  by  this  same 
Committee  of  an  alleged  "political  black- 
list." Dismissal  of  that  case  was  upheld  only 
on  the  basis  that  the  threatened  injury  al- 
leged by  plalnUffs  had  by  the  time  the  case 
was  decided  t>econ>e  so  Improbable  that  tbe 
controversy  was  no  longer  "live." 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  civil  action  No.  303B-70] 

Oboer 

Nat  Hentolt.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  r.  Blcbard  B. 
Ichord.  et  al..  Defendanta) 

Plaintiff's  application  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and  permanent  injunctive  relief  hav- 
ing, with  consent  of  the  parties,  come  before 
tbe  Court  on  affidavits,  and  the  Court,  after 
briefs  and  full  argument,  having  filed  here- 
with Its  Memorandum  Opinion  oontalnlng 
Findings  of  Pact  and  Conclusions  of  Law,  It 
Is 

Ordered  that  the  Public  Printer  and  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents  be  and  eaob 
Is  hereby  permanently  enjoined  from  print- 
ing and/or  distributing,  or  directly  or  In- 
directly causing  to  be  printed  or  distributed 
any  copy  of  a  Report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  captioned  "Limited 
Stirvey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers 
for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities" or  any  portion,  restatement  or  facsim- 
ile thereof,  provided  however  that  in  the 
event  said  Report  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  Introduced  Into  or  be  mentioned  during 
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tbe  couree  of  proceedings  of  the  House  or 
of  the  Senate  UilM  Injunction  shall  not  apply 
to  subsequent  norznal  publication  or  distri- 
bution of  tbe  Congressional  Record  In  full 
text,  without  special  reprinting  or  excerpt- 
ing of  any  portion  or  portions  relating  to 
said  Report:  and  It  is 

Further  ordered  that  tbe  complaint  tot- 
and  It  is  hereby  dismissed  as  to  a!l  partitas 
except  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Eind  the  Tcmporarv 
Restraining  Order  previously  entered  in  this 
case  Is  and  shall  be  desolved  upon  tbe  service 
of  this  Order  on  the  Public  Prlater;  and  i  - 
Is  further 

Adjudged  and  declared  that  sold  Report  .  f 
tbe  House  ComnUttee  for  Internal  Security 
Is  without  any  proper  legislative  purpose  and 
infringee  on  the  rights  of  Individuals  named 
therein  as  protected  by  tbe  Pissx.  Amcndmcu: 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  any  publication  of  said  Report  at  pub- 
lic expense,  except  as  herein  provided,  is  il- 
legal. 

OKOHaBD  A.  Geseix. 

V.S.  DistHct  Judge. 

OcroBER  28.  1970. 

[U3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  District  of 
ColumbU  Circuit.  No.  347611 

Richard  H.  Ichord.  et  al..  Defendants-Ap- 
pcUants  V.  Nat  Hentoff.  et  al..  Plaintiffs- 
Appellees) 

Motion  fob  StrMMAsT  Rctxrsal  op  the  Dis- 

TWCT  CotTET'S  OSDCB  ENJOINING  THE  PUBLIC 

Pbinteb  akd  the  StTpranrrENDEKT  or  Docu- 
ments   FBOM    PKINTINO    OB    DtSTBXBTTTING    A 
HocsB  Document  ob,  in  the  Altebnatite. 
roB  Expedited  Pbocessino  op  Trzb  Appeal 
Defendanu-Appellanu  move  for  summary 
reversal  of,  or  in  the  alternative,  expedited 
consideration  of  their  appeal  from,  the  order* 
of  the  District  Court  (per  Judge  Oesell)  en- 
tered   on    October    28,    1970.    enjoining    the 
Public    Printer   and    tbe   Superintendent    of 
Documents  from  printing  and/or  distribut- 
ing any   copy   of  a  Report  of   the  House   of 
Representatives   captioned   "Limited  Survey 
of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for  £n- 
gagementa    at    Colleges    and    Universities", 
whlcb  order  of  the  Court  also  declared  said 
Report   to  be   witbout  a  proper  legislative 
purpose. 

The  notice  of  Appeal  waa  filed  on  October 
30,  1S70. 

The  grounds  for  this  Motion  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  supporting  Memorandum  at- 
tached hereto. 

Req>ectfully  submitted. 
Attorneys  for  Defendants-Appellants: 
John  P.  Dorb*tt, 
Acting  Aaststant  Attorney  General. 

Ketin  T.  Mabonet. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
BCNJAMin   C.   Flannaoah. 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

OKOECS   W.   CAI.HOIJN. 

Attorney.  Department  of  Justice. 
Cextiftcate  op  Sxbvxcb 
I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going Motion  For  Summary  Reversal  of  Tbe 
District  Court's  Order  Enjoining  the  Public 
Printer  And  The  Superintendent  Of  Docu- 
ments From  Printing  Or  Distributing  A 
House  Document  Or.  In  The  Alternative,  For 
Expedlted  Processing  Of  This  Appeal  was 
served  on  the  plaintiffs- appellees  by  deliver- 
ing a  copy  thereof  to  the  office  of  their  coun- 
sel, Lawrence  Spelser.  Esquire,  c'o  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  1424— 16tb  Street.  N.W., 
Room  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  on  No- 
vember 3,  1970. 

Attorney  for  Defendants- Appellants: 
Bkmjamzm  C.  Flahnaoah. 
^ttomeir.  Department  of  Justice. 


"A  copy  of  Judge   Oesell's   Opinion    and 
Order  is  attached  hereto. 
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ITJ.S.  Oourt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit.  No.  34761 1 
Memoxanhum    in   Sdtport  of  Defendants- 
Appellants'    Motion    fob    Summart    Re- 

VEBSAI.  or  THE  DlSTWCT  COtTBT'S  OrDEB  EN- 
JOINING THE  Public  Pbintes  and  the 
sitpkblntendent  of  documents  prom 
Pkintinc  or  Distbibutinc  a  House  Docu- 
bsent,  or  in  the  alternative,  for  ex- 
PEDTTEO  Processing  of  This  Appeal 
<  Richard  H.  Ichord.  et  al ,  Defendantfi- 
AppeUonts,  r.  Nat  HeniofT,  et  al,,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellees) 

This  memorsJidum  Is  filed  in  support  ot 
defendants-appellants'  Motion  for  Summary 
Reversal  of  the  Judgment  ot  the  District 
Court  (per  Judge  Gcecll)  entered  October  38. 
1970,  enjoining  the  Public  Printer  and  Super- 
intendent or  Documents  from  printing  and/ 
or  distributing  an  Offlclsl  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea  Document  entiUed  'Xlmlted  Sur- 
vey of  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  at 
Colleges  and  Universities"  or.  in  the  alterna- 
tive, for  expedited  processing  of  this  appeal. 
Notice  of  appeal  was  filed  on  October  30. 
1B70. 

Defendants-appellants    believe    that    the 
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ration  of  Powers  prohibits  Judicial  Interfer- 
ence in  this  case,  and  the  queatloa  involved 
Is  of  8uch  substajitlal  public  Importance. 
that  this  Court  should  consider  and  decide 
the  case  before  Congress  returns  on  Novem- 
ber Ifl.  1970  from  its  present  recess. 

So  long  as  the  order  of  the  District  Court 
remains  effective.  Che  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  prevented  from  printing  and  dis- 
tributing an  official  House  Document  for  cir- 
culation to  Its  members,  and  to  its  constit- 
uency. In  the  normal  fashion  of  the  estab- 
lished legislative  processes. 

SPEECH    AND    DEBATE    CLAUSE 

In  Its  Memorandum  Opinion,  setting  furth 
Its  Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  ol  Law. 
the  District  Court  held  that  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
extend  immunity  from  Judicial  Interference 
to  House  Reports  printed  by  the  Public  Print- 
er pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and.  In  so  finding,  appellants 
contend  the  Court  below  clearly  exceeds  its 
jurlsdlcUon.  In  Kilboum  v.  Thompaon  103 
US.  168  <18S0),  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

". .  .  it  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  Con- 
stitutional   provision     (Speech    and    Debate 


complaint,  the  motions  (with  amdavlts,  BUls     Clause!    to  limit  it  to  words  spoken  in  de 


and  Resolutions  attached  thereto  and  memo- 
randa of  points  and  authorities  In  support 
thereof)  filed  with  the  Court  below,  and  the 
subsequent  oral  argument,  sre  a  sufficient 
presentation  of  the  issues.  However,  addi- 
tional typewritten  briefs  may  be  desirable. 
The  critical  Issue  presented  by  this  case 
involves  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  enjoin 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  an  official 
House  Document — a  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which  has 
been  duly  filed  with  and  received  by  the 
whole  House.  It  Is  our  position  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  erred  in  finding  it  had  Jurisdic- 
tion," for  the  Speecb  and  Debate  Clause  of 
tbe  ConstltuUon  and  the  doctrine  of  Sepa- 


bate.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  as  forcible  In 
its  application  to  written  reporta  presented 
in  thai  body  by  ita  Committeea,  to  Resolu- 
tions offered,  which,  though  In  writing,  must 
be  reproduced  in  speech,  and  to  the  act  of 
voting,  whether  It  is  done  vocally  or  by  pass- 
ing between  the  tellers.  In  short,  to  things 
generally  done  In  the  House  by  one  of  its 
members  in  relation  to  the  business  before 
It."  at  304.  (Emphasis  supplied). 

Later  In  Jtfcf/todist  Federation  for  Social 
Action  v.  Eaattcmd,  141  P.  Supp.  728  (D.  DC. 
1966).  a  three-Judge  district  court  refused 
to  enjoin  the  publication  of  a  Senate  Report 
and  held. 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  authorizes 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment. This  is  equally  true  whether  the  state' 
ment  is  correct  or  not,  whether  it  Is  defama* 
tory  or  not.  and  whether  or  not  it  Is  made 
after  fair  hearing.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the 
Constitution   authorizes  anyone  to  prevent 


'  Although  defendanu-appellsnts  limit 
their  discussion  of  the  basis  for  the  motion 
iMT  summary  reversal  to  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 
they  do  not,  In  so  doing,  wuh  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  question  of  Jurisdiction 

is  the  only  point  In  the  court's  decision  with  ._  ^._.^.„  --     „ „.,  „„„„„ 

Which  they  disagree.  On  the  contrary,  they     the    Supreme    Court    from 'puWUhlng"  any      only  In  «rtain'iimlted  ci'reumnwices*'*^^^^^ 
would  Object  to  the  court's  findings  that  the     statement.  We  thtnk   it   equaUy  clear  that      'he  power  of  compulsory  process  Is  employed 

nothing  authorisea  anyone  to  prevent  Con-      **"  ****  " *- 

gresa  from  publishing  any  statement."  at  731 

(Emphasis  supplied). 
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port  Involved  Is  protected  by  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clause  from  Judicial  interference 
and.  thus,  the  court  below  lacked  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  its  printing,  publication  or 
distribiuion. 

SEPARATION    OT    POWERS 

In  Hearst  v.  Black.  66  App.  DC.  313  87  F 
2d  68Ni»36),  this  Court  held: 

.  .  the  universal  rule  so  far  as  we  know 
It.  is  that  the  leglsiaUve  discretion  In  dls- 
charge  of  its  consututlonal  funcuons. 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongfuUy  exercised 
Is  not  a  subject  for  Judicial  interference. 

"The  Constitution  has  lodged  the  legisla- 
tive power  In  the  Congress.  If  a  Court  can 
say  to  the  Congress  that  it  could  use  or 
could  not  use  information  In  its  possession, 
the  Independence  of  the  legislature  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  constitutional  separation 
o/  the  powers  of  government  Invaded.  Noth- 
ing Is  better  settled  that  each  of  the  three 
great  departments  of  government  shall  be 
independent  and  not  subject  to  the  control 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  either  of  the  others. 
'This  separation  and  the  consequent  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
each  of  the  three  departments  is  basic  and 
vital — not  merely  a  matter  of  governmental 
mechanism.'  "  at  71-72  (Emphasis  added) . 

In  the  Instant  case  the  House  Committee 
has  conducted  an  InvestlgaUon.  An  Impor- 
tant distinction  should  be  noted  with  re- 
spect to  that  Investigation.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation gathered  was  taken  from  public 
source  material  (i.e..  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, etc.)  or  from  voluntary  responses  to  a 
letter  of  Inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Committee. 
At  no  time  was  the  Committee's  power  of 
compulsory  process  employed.  That  Is  of  im- 
portance In  this  case  for  as  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U-S 
178  (1957).  held: 

"ITlhe  legislature  Is  free  to  determine  the 
kind  of  data  which  should  be  collected,  it  is 
only  those  investtgattons  that  are  conducted 
by  the  use  of  compulsory  process  that  give 
rise  to  the  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individuals  against  illegal  encroachment" 
at  216   (Emphasis  supplied). 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  Judicial  interference 
with  Congressional  investigations  is  proper 


Report  is  a  "blacklist":  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Report  was  to  "ostracize  the  speakers 
( named  therein )  and  stulUfy  further  campus 
dlscuseion ";  that  the  Report  need  mention 
or  recommend  legislation  before  it  can  be 
printed:  that  the  Report  needs  to  demon- 
strate a  proper  legislative  purpose  before  It 
can  be  printed:  that  there  waa  no  proper 
legisiaUve  purpose  behind  the  Report;  that 
the  court  can  Inquire  into  the  legislative 
purposes  for  internal  legislative  activity  such 
as  prlnUng  House  Documents;  that  plaintiffs 
have  demonstrated  any  irreparable  injury 
flowing  from  the  publication  of  the  Report; 


■We  have  no  more  authority  to  prevent 
Congress  or  any  Committee  or  public  officer 
acting  in  the  express  direction  of  Congre.'w 


by  the  Congress,  as.  for  example,  in  a  con- 
tempt of  Congress  case,  and  it  follows  that  If 
a  court  cannot  Interfere  with  an  Investiga- 
tion it  cannot  Interfere  with  the  publishing 
of  a  report  of  that  Investigation.  This  Court 
In  Pauling  v.  Eastland.  109  D.S  App  DC 
342.  288  P.  2d  126  (DC.  Clr.  I960),  held  that 


from  publishing  a  document  than  to  nrevent      "  **^  powerless  to  act  in  the  absence  of  an 

thom  fi-nm  n>.»i.it<,V.i .1.-  »-_.„ *^ .   ^  "Incidence   nf    illrilnlal    nnaiA*"     tH    tki. • 


them  from  publishing  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord." at  732. 

In  Barr  v.  Matteo.  380  U.S.  564  the  Court 
recognlEes  that  the  Constitution  conferred 
an  absolute  privilege   to  members  of   both 


that  congressional  immunity  from  Judicial  !?  tH^  Congress  In  respect  to  any  speech, 
interference  does  not  extend  to  the  persons  °*^"-  '^^'^^  report  or  action  done  in  the 
enjoined  by  the  court's  order;  that  the  Re-     fJT^o"'  ^^'  '*  ^^    *^°^  importantly. 


port  Infringes  on  plaintiffs'  First  Amend- 
ment rights;  tliat  (Impliedly)  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  one  of  its  printed 
House  Documents,  has  no  similar  First 
Amendment  right  of  Freedom  of  Speech:  that 
the  Legislative  Branch  is  Increasingly  in- 
vestigating for  the  soke  of  exposure  only; 
and.    that   the  court   is   not   enjoining   the 


the  Supreme  Court  In  Powell  v.  ifcCormacJC 
396  U5.  486  ( 1909)  recently  considered  again 
this  Issue  and  held: 

"...  it  would  be  a  'narrow  view'  to  con- 
fine the  protection  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  to  words  spoken  In  debate.  Commit- 
tee Report?.  Resolutions,  and  the  act  of  vot- 
ing are  equally  covered  as  are  'things  gen- 


House   of    Representatives    from    acUng.    to     *miy  done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by  one 


name  just  a  few.  However,  defendanta- 
appellanu  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
issues  go  to  the  merits  which,  they  contend. 
cannot  be  reached  In  the  absence  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Pot  this  reason,  defendants-appellants 
would  restrict  the  Motion  for  Sununaiy  Re- 
versal and  memorandum  In  support  thereof 
to  that  threshold  question. 


of  Its  members  In  relation  to  the  business 
before  U*.  at  502.  (Emphasis  supplied). 

For  these  reasons  It  is  clear  that  a  report 
of  the  Bouse  falls  within  the  ^eech  and 
Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution  and  as 
such  it  Is  Immune  from  any  Judicial  inquiry 
Into  the  contents  thereof. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  the  Re- 


Incldence  of  Judicial  power".  In  this  regard 
the  Court  stated: 

"The  Couru  have  no  power  of  interference 
unless  and  until  some  event  such  as  an  ar- 
rest. Indictment  or  conviction,  brings  an  ac- 
tual controversy  into  the  sphere  of  Judicial 
authority.  The  courts  cannot  Interfere 
merely  upon  the  petition  of  a  person  poten- 
tially liable  to  some  event."  at  139. 
Continuing,  this  Court  stated: 
"A  declaratory  Judgment  would  be  as  ef- 
fective an  impingement  upon  an  Interfer- 
ence with  legislative  proceedings  as  a  flat 
Injunction  would  be.  Thus  I  think  that  a 
declaratory  Judgment  respecting  the  valid- 
ity of  contemplated  Congressional  action 
would  violate  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  would  be  an  Illegal  impingement 
by  the  Judicial  branch  upon  the  duties  of 
the  legislative  branch."  at  130. 

See  also  JlfcGrain  v.  Oaugherty.  273  U  S  135 
160-182  (1927);  Humphrey's  Executor  v 
United  States.  295  US.  602.  62&-«30  (1936)- 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  US.  433,  454-455 
(1939);  Barenblatt  t.  United  States.  360  US 
109.    132-133    (1959);    Hutcheon   V.    United 
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states.  369  U.S.  599,  622   (1963):   and  Teltin 
v.    United  States.  374  U.S.   109    (1963). 

Although  the  District  Court  scrupulously 
avoided  enjoining  the  members  of  the  House 
or  their  staff  employees,  the  injunction  is- 
sued is  no  less  a  direct  Interference  with 
the  use  by  the  House  of  its  normal  processes 
m  having  a  Committee  Report — now  oflicial- 
Jy  a  House  Document — printed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  thereby  making  It  avail- 
able In  the  normal  manner  for  distribution 
to  other  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
public  as  well. 

It  is  small  solace  to  tbe  House,  to  say 
that  a  Commltte  can  file  whatever  Reports 
It  wishes,  and  its  members  can  say  whatever 
they  wish,  but  that  a  court  (absent  a  con- 
troversy involving  compulsory  process  as  in 
Watkins  and  Bareblatt,  supra)  has  Juris- 
diction to  review  such  Reports  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  accompanied  by  a  valid 
legislative  purpose,  and  then  to  enjoin  print- 
ing by  the  Public  Printer  If  the  court  dis- 
agrees with  the  Committee. 

The  courts  totally  lack  Jurlsdlct  on  to  sit 
as  a  "Council  of  Revision".  Naticrial  Stu- 
dent Association  v.  Hershey,  —  US.  App 
D.c.  — .  412  P.  2d  1103.  1114  (1969),  of  the 
Internal  legislative  processes  of  Congress. 
Nor  is  the  court  empowered  to  act  as  a  cen- 
sor of  what  a  Committee  of  Congress  chooses 
to  report  to  the  whole  House  and  Its  con- 
stituency. Furthermore,  the  couru  may  not 
act  either  as  the  supervisor,  or  as  the  con- 
science of  tbe  Congress.  If  a  Committee  of 
Con^cress  exceeds  appropriate  bounds  of 
propriety,  that  Is  a  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  and.  ultimately  for  the  elector- 
ate to  pass  on,  not  the  Judiciary. 

In  behalf  of  its  plea  for  an  expedited  hear- 
ing on  this  matter,  defendants -appellants 
would  point  out  to  the  Court  that  the  legis- 
lative process  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  Impeded  since  October  14, 
1970.  Each  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congressman  are  denied  the  use  of 
this  Report  represents  an  irreparable  injury 
to  the  legislative  function. 

If  this  Court  should  decide  against  de- 
fendants-appellants' motion  for  summary  re- 
versal, defendants-appellants'  move  in  the 
alternative  for  an  expedited  appeal  of  this 
matter  and  respectfully  propose  that  this 
Oourc  set  November  4.  1970,  for  submission 
of  sf^Mlants'  brief  and  November  6,  1070  for 
appellees'  brief  and  set  the  oral  argument 
before  November  13. 1970  since  Congress,  now 
In  recess,  will  reconvene  on  November  16. 
1970. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Attorneys   for   Defendants-Appellants: 
John  F.  Doherty. 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Kevin  T.  Mabonet. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Oenerat. 
Benjamin  C.  Plannagan. 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

Oeobge  W.  Calhoun, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

Cebtzpicate  or  Sebvice 
I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going memorandum  in  support  of  defend- 
ants-appellants' Motion  for  Summary  Re- 
versal of  the  District  Court's  Order  Enjoin- 
ing the  Public  Printer  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents  from  Printing  or  Dis- 
tributing a  House  Document  or.  In  the  Alter- 
native for  Expedited  Processing  of  this 
Appeal  was  served  on  the  plain  tiff  a -appellees 
by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  office  of 
their  counsel.  Lawrence  Spelser.  Esquire 
<i  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  1424  16th 
Street.  N.W.,  Room  501,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  on  November  2,  1970. 

Benjamin  C.  Plannagah, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 
Attomty  for  I>efendaBtB-App«Uant«. 
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{VA.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit.  September  term,  1970, 

civil  action  3028-70] 

INo.  24.761] 

OaoKK 

(Nat  Hentoff,  et  al-  v.  Richard  H.  Ichord,  et 

al.  Rowland  A.  Darling,  Superintendent  of 

Documents.  A.  N.  Spence,  Public  Printer, 

United  States  Oovernment  Printing  Office, 

Appellants) 

Before:  Wright,  McOowan  and  Tamm.  Cir- 
cuit Judges  in  Chambers. 

On  consideration  of  appellants'  motion  for 
summary  reversal  of  the  District  Court's 
Order  enjoining  the  Public  Prtnter  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  from  printing 
or  distributing  a  House  document  or.  in  tbe 
alternative,  for  expedited  processing  of  this 
appeal,  of  the  opposition  filed  with  respect 
thereto  and  of  the  record  on  appeal  herein. 
It  Is 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  appellants'  mo- 
tion for  summary  reversal  or,  in  tbe  alterna- 
tive, for  expedited  processing  of  this  ap- 
peal Is  denied. 

Per  Curiam. 

Circuit  Judge  Wright  did  not  participate 
In  tlie  foregoing  order. 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOW- 
ER ACT  AND  PROJECT  OREEN 
THUMB 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  19519.  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act.  Among  the  many  reasons 
why  I  support  this  measure  ts  this  im- 
portant consideration:  It  will  permit  a 
continuation  of  tUe  projects  Green 
Thumb  and  Green  Light  under  section 
102.  Under  these  programs  senior  citizens 
in  17  States  are  enabled  to  supplement 
their  often  wholly  inadequate  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  For  some  of  them,  this  proj- 
ect has  become  the  means  of  survival. 
Passage  of  this  bill  is  absolutely  essential 
for  these  citizens'  well-being. 

Ronald  Ross  in  a  recent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Minneapolis  Tribime  dis- 
cusses the  Green  Thumb  project  and  the 
needs  of  these  men.  He  also  points  out 
the  extremely  valuable  contributions 
that  the  Individuals  participating  in  the 
project  make  to  their  community,  their 
country,  and  to  themselves.  The  article 
follows : 

Back  Hoik 
(By  Ronald  Ross) 

BrHiDJi.  Minn. — The  leaves  were  changing 
along  the  road  to  Bemldjl,  patches  of  gold 
and  scarlet  among  tbe  dark  greens. 

Plve  years  in  Asia,  spent  for  tbe  most  part 
in  the  muggy  heat  of  Indochina,  and  one 
forgets  the  blessings  of  the  changing 
seasons. 

Other  forgotten  things:  the  mournful 
sound  of  trains  in  the  night,  the  pungent 
smell  of  skunk  by  the  highway. 

Bemldjl:  a  strip  of  motets  by  the  lake,  the 
fresh  red  brick  of  the  State  College  with  its 
freshmen  In  green  and  white  beanies  and 
new  13-story  high  rise  dormitory  among  the 
pines  and  birch,  and,  best  of  all,  the  old 
promise  of  the  North  Woods. 

Life  ii  spent  very  much  outdoon.  winter 


and  summer,  but  even  here  the  plague  of 
pollution  is  creeping  forward. 

Carson  Berglund.  25.  a  state  forester  with 
the  Minnesota  Conservation  Department, 
told  ot  a  small  state  lake  and  picnic  grounds 
at  the  edge  ot  town  that  at  the  peak  of  last 
summer  was  fiooded  by  as  many  as  1.400 
people  In  a  single  day. 

"It  got  so  bad  we  were  considering  closing 
It.  The  toilets  arcnt  built  for  that  number 
of  people,  and  the  motor  boats  have  pretty 
near  fouled  the  lake  with  oil  slick,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  still  was  fighting  a  battle  with 
a  nearby  community  whose  residents  In- 
sisted on  dumping  their  garbage  at  the  edge 
of  a  state  forest. 

Among  the  more-pleasant  Jobs  Berglund 
said  he  works  on  Is  tbe  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram, an  employment  project  sponsored  by 
tbe  National  Farmers  Union  under  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Green  Thumb  and  its  countcrpsjT.,  Green 
Light  for  women,  is  a  program  designed  epe- 
ciflcally  for  the  older,  retired,  low-Income 
American;  It  offers  Jobs  in  projects  beauti- 
fying stat«  highways,  improving  and  devel- 
oping state  parks. 

Some  3,500  older  Americans,  teetering  on 
the  edge  of  survival,  participate  on  the  pro- 
gram in  17  states:  288  of  them  In  Minnesota. 
70  in  South  Dakota  and  50  in  North  DakoU. 

They  work  three  days  a  week  and  are  paid 
ftl.OO  an  hour,  which  keeps  their  annual 
income  at  a  level  that  does  not  disqualify 
them  for  Social  Security  benefits. 

There  are  now  some  30  million  Americans 
aged  65  and  over,  and  the  Green  7*bumb 
program  In  Bemldjl  was  the  first  chance  smce 
my  return  from  Vietnam  to  catch  the  flavor 
ot  what  life  for  many  of  them  has  become. 

Henry  Vcrlielgen  Is  66  and  for  many  years 
he  was  a  dairy  farmer  until  lllnese  forced 
him  to  give  It  up.  For  a  while  he  and  his 
wife  lived  on  his  relief  check  and  in  1966  he 
moved  Into  Bemldjl  and  got  a  job  in  the 
Federal  Building  here. 

That  lasted  six  months,  and  then  he  found 
work  in  the  geography  department  at  Be- 
mldjl State  College,  doing  odd  Jobs,  drawing 
maps  among  them. 

That  Job,  too.  ran  out  in  time. 

"There  were  no  Jobs  for  a  man  like  me." 
he  said. 

In  June  1969  he  found  work  again  swab- 
bing at  a  hamburger  stand,  working  after 
the  place  closed  at  l  ajn.,  for  VIOO  a  month. 

In  March  of  this  year,  he  Joined  the  Green 
Thumb  project;  now  he  and  his  wife,  who 
"works  a  Uttle.  cleaning  office  for  a  construc- 
tion company,  an  hour  a  day."  find  they  can 
get  by  on  his  •48.40  a  month  from  Social 
Security,  9140  a  month  from  Green  Thumb, 
and  Ills  wife's  meager  wages. 

What  Green  Thumb  has  meant  for  Ver- 
helgen,  most  of  aU,  is  quite  simple:  "being 
occupied." 

"I  can  do  almost  anything  they  tell  me," 
he  said,  with  obvious  pride.  "Painting,  mak- 
ing signs,  trimming  trees,  shoveling  dirt.  I 
Just  like  to  work." 

Ctiarles  Harrell  Is  00.  For  18  years  be  was 
a  brick  cutter  in  Indianapolis,  ind..  and 
moved  to  Bemldjl  11  years  ago  to  work  in 
the  resorts  that  are  the  town's  major  in- 
dustry. 

He  and  bis  wife,  who  has  heart  trouble, 
have  full  custody  of  two  of  his  grandchil- 
dren. They  own  their  own  home  and  now 
can  manage  to  Uve  off  his  •Sd  welfare  bene- 
fits and  $140  from  Green  Thumb. 

Be  told  me  a  story  that  I  must  assume  is 
typical :  looking  for  work,  determined  to  work 
as  long  as  he  could,  he  returned  to  Indianap- 
olis last  year  and  got  a  Job  in  the  same 
plant  where  be  had  worked  once  before. 

"I  could  only  work  there  a  few  montlis," 
he  said.  "Wfl  were  paying  tlSO  a  month  rent 
and  I  had  to  make  975  a  week  to  make  it. 
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"But  there  woa  no  overtime,  eo  I  luul  to 
give   It  up  and  find  something  «Iae." 

He  applied  At  &notber  pluit  In  tb«  wml 

"They  juit  took  one  look  at  me."  b*  said. 
"Just  asked  my  name  and  age.  Didn't  even 
hand  me  an  application. 

"They  said  I  was  too  old  and  I  wae  an  in- 
surance risk." 

So,  I  figured.  'If  this  la  all  In  life,  we'll 
jMKt.  go  luck  to  Bemldjl  and  starve.'  " 

"I've  never  asked  for  chajlty.  As  long  as 
I  can  work  Z  want  to." 

Basil  (Stub)  Hlmes  U  M.  He  lost  bts  eye- 
slgbt  In  1033  and  bas  worked  at  many  odd 
Jobs  since  tbat  time.  Ha  was  one  of  the 
ftrat  to  be  brought  Into  the  Green  Thumb 
program  in  the  BemldJI  area. 

He  can't  do  the  same  work  the  otber  men 
do  In  the  lorest,  but  he's  kept  busy  around 
the  Northland  Aponmenu  where  he  and  hU 
wife  live.  Northland  is  a  Bemldji  Housing  and 
RedeTelopment  Authority  development  for 
the  low-income  elderly. 

"Without  Green  Thumb,"  he  said.  "I'd  still 
be  scratching. ' 

"To  me.  It's  Just  Uke  sUrtlng  to  live  aU 
over  again. 

"I  gob  some  of  the  things  we  couldn't  get 
before.  I  got  the  color  television  for  my  wife 
which  might  seem  funny  to  you,  my  not  be- 
ing able  to  see. 

"The  going's  a  lot  better  now.  Usually  peo- 
ple Uke  us  is  like  an  old  used  car,  Just  sit- 
ting biding  time." 

Out  at  BemldJI  State  Pork,  where  the 
Green  Thumb  crew  worked  indoors  loat  win- 
ter. X  talked  to  WaUy  Bartel.  24.  the  park 
ranger. 

"They're  real  good  workers."  be  said.  "They 
take  pride  in  what  tbey  do.  and  they  do  a 
good  Job  at  most  anything. 

"Without  thero,  I'd  say  we'd  be  real  hard 
put  to  keep  the  park  up  to  standards." 


HARRIMAi:  ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OV   mw   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  One  of 
the  world's  greatest  experts  on  dealing 
with  the  Communist  world,  W.  Avcrell 
Harriman,  has  written  for  Look  mag- 
"kzlne  November  17  l^sue.  an  impressive 
summary  of  his  views  on  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. He  concludes:  "if  policies  giving 
Thleu  a  veto  are  continued,  there  U  no 
end  to  the  war.  The  idea  that  Vietnam- 
Ization  is  going  to  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  on  our  terms  Is  non- 
sense. The  hope  tha*,  if  the  American 
people  stand  behind  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war.  Hanoi  will  give  In  just  doesn't 
make  any  sense." 

Governor  Harriman  urges  that  "all  our 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam— on  a  prompt,  announced  sched- 
ule." pointing  out  that  this  would  "com- 
pel the  Tbidu  govenunent  to  undertake 
serious  negotiations  for  a  responsible 
settlement." 

I  commend  Governor  Harriman 's  well- 
reasoned  and  forceful  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  all  readers 

of  the  CONGHESSIOMAI.  RECORD: 

When  negoUatlons  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese began  in  Paris  on  May  10.  1068. 
President  Johnson  asked  Cyrus  Vance  and 
myseif  to  handle  them.  Cy  bad  been  Deputy 
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Secretary  of  Defense.  He  had  also  undertaken 
troublesbooUng  aaaignmenia  for  the  Pres- 
ident in  Cyprus.  Korea  and  at  home  during 
the  summer  riots  of  1067.  Cy  was  more  Uian 
a  deputy,  he  was  my  partner  throughout  the 
long  and  frustrating  months.  And  no  one 
could  have  had  a  better  one. 

After  nearly  six  months'  discussion.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  able  to  stop  the  bombtng 
at  the  end  of  October.  1968.  Throoghout  this 
period.  President  Tbleu  of  South  Vietnam 
had  never  Indlcatel  that  be  was  not  willing 
to  Join  the  talks  In  Paris.  We  bad  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  the  other  side  to 
agree  to  negotiate  with  bis  representative. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  special  bitterness  to- 
ward Tbleu.  as  they  had  been  fighting  him 
for  years,  way  back  to  the  period  when  they 
considered  him  a  mercenary  of  the  French. 
For  our  part,  we  refused  to  accept  the  HLF 
as  Independent  paruclpants.  We  maintained 
they  were  creatures  of  Hanoi.  We  finally  set- 
tled on  a  compromise  that  satisfied  both  sides. 
Including  Thleu.  we  believed.  There  were,  of 
course,  two  sides  to  the  negotiations,  but 
each  side  would  have  the  right  to  Include 
anyone  it  wanted.  The  North  Vietnamese  in- 
formed us  the  NLP  would  participate  on  their 
side,  and  we  informed  them  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment would  participate  on  ours. 

Then,  to  the  President's  surprise  (we  were 
aghast  in  Paris),  at  the  last  moment.  Tbleu 
refused.  Clark  Clifford,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  his  November  12  press  conference, 
described  in  detaU  this  unjustified  action. 

There  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
through  one  channel  or  another.  Thieu  was 
counseled  to  wait  until  after  the  American 
presidential  election.  Be  was  evidently  told 
Nixon  would  be  much  harder-line  than 
Humphrey,  and  he  was  warned  that  if  nego- 
tiations began.  Humphrey  might  be  elected. 
I  don't  in  any  way  suggest  that  Richard 
Nixon  knew  anything  about  this.  But  some 
believe  that  if  we  had  started  actual  nego- 
Uatlans  during  the  week  before  Election  Day. 
It  might  well  have  made  a  small,  but  vital. 
difference  n  the  election.  If  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey hod  been  elected  President,  we  would 
have  been  weU  out  of  Vietnam  by  now.  Z  can 
say  tbla  with  assurance  because  X  am  satlsfled 
he  would  have  appointed  either  Oeorge  Ball 
or  Clark  CUfford  bis  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  know  where  they  stood. 

Between  the  election  and  inauguration,  we 
worked  hard  to  get  negouatlons  going.  I  am 
not  very  good  at  making  a  case  for  the 
enemy,  but  the  Noorth  Vietnamese  did  dis- 
engage in  thi.  two  Northern  provinces  of  I 
Corps.  The  fighting  there  nearly  stopped. 
TTiey  took  »0  percent  o'  their  troops  out.  and 
sent  half  of  them  above  the  aoth  Parallel, 
some  300  miles  to  the  north.  It  seemed  dear 
to  us  that  this  was  an  Invitation  to  reduce 
the  level  ol  fighting  and  perhaps  work  to- 
ward a  ceaae-flre. 

I  felt  the  B-53's  were  an  Important  nego- 
tiating weapon.  Although  the  North  Vlet- 
nainesa  never  admitted  the  damage  done. 
they  did  describe  to  us  in  Parts  the  terrific 
effect  on  morale  of  hell  breaking  loose  from 
the  sky  without  warning.  I  felt  that  In  return 
for  the  stopping  of  B-52  ralda.  they  might 
well  agree  to  stop  their  terrorist  activities 
at  least  in  the  cities,  and  their  ambushing 
along  the  principal  highways.  From  the  North 
Vietnamese  actions  as  well  as  what  they 
said,  I  believe  that  had  substantive  negotia- 
tions begun  In  early  November,  as  bad  been 
agreed  to.  progress  in  reducing  the  level  of 
combat  could  have  been  made,  permitting 
some  troops  to  start  home  that  ye&r — lOdS. 
Instead,  even  after  President  Thieu  agreed 
to  permit  bis  representatives  to  join  the  talks 
in  Paris,  there  was  that  undignified  row 
about  the  table.  The  North  Vietnamese  were 
wUling  to  accept  a  round  table,  which  we  in 
Paris  had  recommended.  Historically,  that 
has  always  been  tb«  way  to  avoid  questions 
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of  protocol.  Tbleu  refused,  however,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
any  substantive  discuaalona  before  President 
Nixon  came  in.  In  fact,  be  tried  to  break  up 
the  discussions  entirely  imtu.  as  I  under- 
stand It,  President-elect  NUon  sent  word  to 
bim  that  he  wanted  the  talks  to  continue. 

Some  people  say  the  Russians  won't  help 
us  out  of  Vietnam.  I  can  say  they  did  help 
us — In  October.  1968.  That  Is  a  fact.  And 
they  helped  in  January  loo.  Tbey  didn't  stop 
the  war.  They  have  only  limited  influence 
with  Hanoi,  but  when  we  are  movmg  toward 
an  agreement,  they  can  be  of  considerable 
help  and  can  remove  roadblocks. 

But  the  Soviets  won't  try  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  accept  our  dictates.  They  look 
upon  North  Vietnam  as  what  they  call  a  "sis- 
ter" Communist  state.  They  feel  they  have  an 
obligation,  as  the  great  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist camp,"  to  support  them. 

When  X  left  Paris  in  January,  1969.  we  had 
arranged  that  the  two  sides,  with  two  on 
each  aide,  would  alt  down  privately  and  talk 
together.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
President  Thieu  scuttled  those  negotiations 
and  he  did  it  consciously.  He  announced  on 
January  29  that  he  was  not  going  Co  alt  down 
In  private,  and  one  of  bis  spokesmen  said. 
"What  we  have  got  to  tell  the  Communisu, 
we  have  already  told  them  In  Paris,  and  it  la 
not  necessary  to  have  private  meetings  with 
them."  This  was.  of  course,  nonsense,  because 
they  knew  that  we  got  nowhere  in  those 
public  discussions,  and  th&t  whatever  prog- 
ress waa  made  had  to  be  made  privately.  So 
there  were  no  private  talks  held  among  the 
four. 

Our  formal  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Hotel  Majestic,  an  oDlclal  biUiding  of  the 
French  Government.  Although  the  press  was 
not  admitted,  these  meetings  were  thorough- 
ly pubUcized.  Our  private  talks  were  con- 
ducted in  secret  by  special  arrangement.  We 
held  many  of  them  over  the  months  In 
secluded  places.  Although  it  became  known 
to  the  press  that  there  were  private  talks,  no 
one  knew  when  or  where  we  met.  Nor  was 
there  a  leak  from  cither  side  of  a  word  we 
discussed. 

My  partner.  Cy  Vance,  stayed  on  in  Pari* 
for  a  month,  and  during  that  period.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  bad  no  private  talks  on  sub- 
stantive matters.  I  understand  he  didn't  at- 
tempt to  have  such  private  talks  for  two 
months.  By  that  time.  Thleu  bad  "gracious- 
ly" stated  that  ha  would  alt  down  privately 
with  the  other  side,  but  the  chain  was 
broken.  Thleu  had  stated  at  tbe  same  time 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  agree 
to  a  coalition  government,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  he  agree  to  permit  a  Com- 
munist party  in  South  Vietnam.  These  were 
prior  conditions  that  the  other  side  would 
not  take.  8o  that  action  by  Tbleu  blocked 
progress  In  Paris. 

Why  should  we  give  Thleu  the  right  to 
dictate  American  policy?  I  can't  conceive 
why  anybody  should  give  a  veto  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  no  matter  who  he  Is. 

We  should  want  to  stop  this  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  To  me,  tbe  Vletnamlzauon  of  the 
war  is  an  Immoral  thing.  We  have  no  right 
to  perpetuate  the  fighting.  Every  effort 
should  be  naade  to  end  the  human  tragedy 
that  la  going  on  m  South  Vietnam. 

Our  poUUcal  objectives  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  achieved  by  military  means.  We  can  ex- 
pand the  war  to  Include  Cambodia.  Lace. 
North  Vietnam  and  then  China,  and  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  tbla  war  cannot  be 
won.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It'&  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
exists  there. 

Unfortunately,  this  Administration  has 
not  concentrated  its  attention  on  negotia- 
tions but  rather  on  mUitary  action. 

On  April  20.  1970,  tbe  President  held  out 
hope  that  a  "Just  peace"  waa  In  sight,  yet 
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ten  days  later  the  war  was  expanded.  There 
seems  to  be  an  Idea  that  mUitary  blows  can 
force  the  other  side  to  negotiate  on  our 
terms.  All  our  post  experience  in  Vietnam 
shows  that  this  Is  a  delusion. 

The  Administration's  program  of  Viet- 
namization of  the  war  is  not  in  my 
opinion  a  program  for  peace  but  is  a 
program  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  war.  At 
best,  wc  can  only  hope  for  a  reduction  of  less 
than  half  of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  two 
and  a  half  years  after  this  Administration 
took  office.  But  after  that,  there  is  no  as- 
surance whether  or  when  the  balance  of  our 
forces  will  be  withdrawn.  Tbe  South  Viet- 
namese troops  are  able  to  take  on  more  of  the 
load  of  our  combat  troops,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  can  operate  success- 
fully without  American  air.  artillery  and  lo- 
gistic support. 

Furthermore,  the  Vietnamization  of  the 
war  is  dependent  on  an  unpopular  and  re- 
pressive military  government.  With  all  of 
the  military  influence.  President  Thieu  ond 
Vice  President  Ky  got  less  than  36  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  In  1967;  over  60  percent 
of  the  votes  were  cost  for  civilian  candidates 
who  had  some  kind  of  peace  plank  in  their 
platform.  This  election  oonflrmed  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  want  peace  and  not 
a  continuation  of  the  war. 

Tbe  senatorial  elections  this  August  gave 
further  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  end  the  war.  The  anti-war  Buddhist 
slate,  headed  by  Vu  Van  Hau.  which  report- 
edly emphasized  peace  through  compromise, 
was  among  the  three  slates  elected.  It  got 
more  votes  than  even  the  leadmg  pro-gov- 
ernment slate  backed  by  the  government  and 
the  military.  It  Is  signiflcant  also  that  the 
other  slates  were  beaten.  The  third  winning 
group  was  antl-goverruxient  on  domestic 
issues. 

I  said  on  several  occasions  in  Paris,  with 
the  approval  of  Washington,  that  the  United 
States  was  against  imposition  of  a  govern- 
ment on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  either 
by  Hanoi  or  Washington.  I  must  say  I  stated 
that  in  the  hope  that  it  would  have  an  in- 
fluence In  the  United  States  as  well  as  In 
North  Vietnam.  But  now  we  find  we  ore 
trying  to  impose  this  miUtary  regime  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  Thleu  is  putting  a  num- 
ber of  opposition  leaders  in  Jail — even  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House.  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau.  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  im- 
munity. 

It's  hard  to  envision  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion unless  Thleu  does  what  we  have  tried 
to  get  blm  to  do  since  1967:  broaden  his  gov- 
ernment. He  should  rally  the  non-Commu- 
nist forces,  form  an  alliance  representative 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Big  Mlnh.  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  of  the  generals,  is  in  this  mood. 
I  have  talked  to  Senator  Don.  who  waa  also 
a  general,  but  is  now  a  leader  of  tbe  oppoal- 
tion  in  the  Senate.  The  Buddhists,  the  Cao 
Dal,  Hoa  Hao.  the  labor  unions  and  other 
uon-Communlst  groups  must  be  brought  in. 
(Tbleu  himself  Is  a  Catholic.)  They  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  an  end  to  tbe  war.  They  want 
to  stay  In  their  coimtry.  Tbey  know  that  a 
military  victory  can't  be  won,  and  they  are 
ready  to  make  a  political  settlement.  But 
they  need  to  organize  together  so  as  to  be 
able  to  win  the  political  contest  tJbat  will 
come  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  That  Is  what 
we  ought  to  be  concentraung  on  doing. 

All  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam — on  a  prompt,  announced  schedule 
as  proposed  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford.  This  will  compel  the  Thleu 
government  to  undertake  seriously  negotia- 
tions for  a  responsible  settlement  Thleu 
must  bring  into  his  government  the  political 
elements  desiring  peace  and  send  to  Paris  a 
team  wUUng  and  able  to  negotiate  wltb  the 
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NLF  for  a  compromise  solution.  If  this  is 
done,  I  believe  tbe  otber  aide  will  Join  In 
serious  negotiations. 

The  assurance  from  us  that  we  Intend  to 
remove  our  troops  completely  from  South 
Vietnam  is  necessary  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  a  reasonable  compromise. 
Obviously.  If  Hanoi  were  recalcitrant,  tbe 
President.  I  would  hope.  In  consultation  with 
the  Senate,  could  hold  up  the  withdrawal 
schedule. 

Our  withdrawal  should  be  responsible,  and 
I  lielieve  thot  It  can  be — without  delaying  the 
return  of  our  troops.  We  helped  set  this 
country  on  fire,  and  we  must  help  put  it  out. 
I  have  been  convinced  that  tbe  otber  side 
win  agree  to  one  vital  point  at  least — thai 
there  will  be  no  reprisals  by  either  side,  with 
supervision  by  an  international  body.  Also 
we  must  make  arrangements  for  the  Imme- 
diate return  of  our  men  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  Other  issues  must  be  subject  to  nego- 
tiation among  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

In  the  many  private  discussions  I  had  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Parts,  there  Is  one 
thing  that  I  learned.  They  are  fiercely  na- 
tionalistic. They  particularly  want  to  be  in- 
dependent of  China.  Wltb  this  in  mind,  they 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
after  the  war  with  Prance  ended:  Now.  if  our 
war  can  be  ended,  they  want  similar  relations 
with  the  United  SUtcs.  Like  Tito,  they  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  alternative  to  being 
compelled  to  rely  on  their  powerful  Com- 
munist neighbor. 

I  therefore  believe  that  it  Is  Important  for 
us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Hanoi 
We  must  recognize  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese did  not  keep  the  Laos  Agreement  In  1962 
for  a  single  day.  and  some  understanding 
must  be  reached  that  la  to  their  interest  to 
keep  for  a  period  of  years.  If  we  are  to  have 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  some  understanding 
must  be  arrived  at  along  the  lines  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of 
April.  1965.  for  reconstruction  and  regional 
development,  with  the  participation  of  tbe 
North  Vietnamese 

Events  have  made  this  more  difficult.  The 
Red  Chinese  have  consistently  taken  a  nega- 
tive position  on  a.  peaceful  solution  in  tbe 
area.  China's  influence.  I  believe,  was  at  its 
lowest  point  in  1968.  Developments  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  and  our  in- 
tervention in  Cambodia  have  lifted  Chinese 
Influence  to  a  new  high. 

The  Administration's  Cambodian  policy 
has  exposed  its  present  aim  In  Vietnam  as 
well  as  In  Cambodia.  It  is  to  attempt  to  sup- 
port pro-Western  military  governments  re- 
gardless of  local  opposition.  This  Is  quite 
impossible  of  permanent  achievement  with- 
out the  continued  presence  of  large  United 
States  forces  In  Vietnam  and  a  perpetuation 
of  the  fighting.  Aside  from  North  Vietnam, 
these  countries  are  so  cloee  to  the  Chinese 
border  that  this  policy  la  provocative  and 
win  be  interpreted  by  Red  China  as  a  threat 
to  its  security.  If  we  looked  at  the  area  dis- 
passionately, we  could  not  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  neutral,  nonaligned  govern- 
ments are  the  best  we  can  expect,  and  are  In 
tbe  long  run  compatible  wltb  our  interests. 

We  have  been  told  that  "our  will  and 
character"  are  being  tested  by  our  actions 
in  Indochina.  That  is  not  correct.  What  Is 
being  tested  la  our  judgment  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  purpose. 

Here  at  home,  I  believe  student  unrest  and 
the  generation  gap  were  widened  by  dislUu- 
Bion  over  Vietnam.  In  the  view  of  many  stu- 
dents, if  the  older  generation  could  be  so 
unwlfie  and  unmoral  about  this  war.  tbey 
must  be  basically  responsible  for  other 
wrongs  In  our  society. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  stopping  tbe  war 
tomorrow  would  end  campus  unrest,  but  It 
would  be  tbe  first  important  step  in  that 
direction.   Unhappily,  President  Nixon   baa 
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scorned  student  opinion  on  Vietnam,  and 
this  has  led  to  increased  campus  tensions. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  destrucuve.  I  reject  tbe 
rock  throwers  and  the  burners.  They  not 
only  destroy,  but  their  excesses  play  Into  tbe 
hands  of  the  most  reactionary.  However.  I 
have  profound  respect  for  students  who  are 
taking  constructive  action. 

The  reallLy  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
have  wasted  many  months.  The  tragedy  of 
lost  American  lives,  the  tragedy  of  the  dlvl- 
Blon  of  our  country,  the  tragedy  of  the  diver- 
sion of  resources  that  we  ought  to  be  apply- 
ing to  the  many  urgent  needs  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  brought  to  on  end. 

But  if  policies  giving  Thleu  a  veto  are  con- 
tinued, there  is  no  end  to  tbe  war.  Tbe  Idea 
that  Vietnamization  Is  going  to  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  on  our  terms 
is  nonsense.  The  hope  that  If  the  American 
people  stand  behind  the  Vietnamization  of 
the  wai-,  Hanoi  will  give  in  Just  doesn't  make 
any  sense. 

Some  people  talk  about  an  "honorable" 
settlement  Are  we  trying  to  save  our  face 
and  our  military  honor?  No!  We  have  k- 
sponsiblllty  and  I  am  for  a  responsible  with- 
drawal. There  must  and  there  can  be  agree- 
ment on  no  reprisals  and  on  Immediate  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners.  We  have  to  stop  the 
killing.  We  have  an  obligation  to  do  so.  Tbe 
kind  of  America  I  believe  in  would  do  that- 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
necessarily  consistent  concern  must  be 
maintained  over  the  growing  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  In- 
herent in  Soviet  military  expansion.  This 
point  is  well  made  in  an  editorial.  Satur- 
day, November  7.  in  the  Poli£h  American 
of  Chicago,  m.,  which  I  insert  into  the 
Record : 

Invitation  to  Desastcr 

Many  people  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
stunning  shock  of  military  invasion.  Tbey 
remember  when  Hitler  unleashed  his  armies 
against  Europe  and  the  unbelievable  "Day 
of  Infamy"  when  the  bombs  rained  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  To  them,  the  present  trend  toward 
expanding  vague,  politically  motivated,  eoclal 
welfare  programs — at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
military  security — is  an  open  invitation  to 
disaster.  So  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  minority 
of  young  people  undercutting  at  every  turn 
the  military  stature  and  capability  of  our 
country.  Wblle  these  things  are  going  on  Id 
our  land,  what  of  tbe  outside  world? 

A  student  of  communist  strategy.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  Stat« 
warns,  "The  Soviet  Union  is  now,  for  the 
first  tlDne  In  Russian  history,  a  global  mili- 
tary power.  Looking  ahead,  the  somber  pros- 
pect 18  a  Soviet  Union  increasingly  bolder 
In  Its  policies  and  more  disposed  to  tbrow 
Its  military  weigh  around  to  support  its  great 
power  Interested  and  to  extend  Soviet  lu- 
fiuence  Into  new  areas  of  the  world." 

The  declining  regard  In  which  tbe  rest  of 
the  world  holds  the  U.S.  and  the  growing 
boldness  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  clear  danger 
signals  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  weak  and 
unwary.  We  are  not  so  far  removed  as  we 
may  think  from  conditions  similar  to  tbe 
days  when  Indiana  lurked  behind  every  bush 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  scalp  the  careless 
Mttler. 
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SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS    FLY    ON 
MISSIONS  OP  MERCY  IN  PERU 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GAIMO 

or  cowNECTictrr 
IN  THE  BODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesOav,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  lut  May 
31.  a  tragedy  perhaps  unparalleled  tn  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
struck  the  peaceful  nation  of  Peru.  In 
two  brief  minutes  of  horror.  50.000  men. 
women,  and  children  were  killed,  100.000 
Injured,  and  at  least  800,000  left  home- 
less by  a  devastating  earthquake. 

The  world's  response  to  this  catastro- 
phe was  overwhelming.  The  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many 
other  countries  both  large  and  small 
rushed  aid  to  the  crippled  nation.  Tons 
of  medical  equipment,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  supplies  were  brought  by  air  and 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Peru  and  then  were 
carried  to  the  interior  where  the  damage 
was  most  severe.  Doctors  and  nurses  were 
flown  In;  the  injured  and  homeless  were 
flown  out. 

The  men  of  U.S.  Marine  Medium  Hell- 
copter  Squadron  365  took  part  In  these 
missions  of  mercy.  Their  story  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  Sikorsky  News,  the 
newsletter  of  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division 
of  United  Aircraft  Corp.  In  Stratford. 
Cotm.  Despite  its  technical  terminology, 
that  is.  In  fact,  a  heartwarming  story  of 
sacrifice  and  determination.  It  under- 
scores the  fact  that  nations  can  cooper- 
ate and  people  can  work  together  in  a 
time  of  tragedy.  For  this  reason.  I  felt 
that  I  should  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Mabikz  CH-S3DB  SAV«  PnuviANa 
Jacksortoxx.  N.C. — The  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station  mt  nearby  New  River.  »  ^rmwUng 
3,e0O-acr«  fUtland,  la  home  baae  for  53 
Slkorsky-bulIt  CH-53A  and  CH-53D  helicop- 
ters. 

Ool.  Glean  R.  Hunter,  newly  named  com- 
manding officer  of  Marine  Aircraft  Group  26, 
can  look  from  bis  office  window  and  check 
the  squadrons  that  use  the  big  twin-engine 
transporta. 

Uarlne  Heavy  Helicopter  Squadron  362  and 
HMH-461  are  operating  squadrons  preparing 
for  duty  overseas;  they  use  only  CH-&3  Sea 
StAlllons.  Marine  Medium  Helicopter  Squad- 
ron 366.  a  squadron  whose  history  began  In 
1963  with  (m-34Ds  (also  built  by  Sikorsky), 
recently  became  something  new  In  Marine 
aviation — a  tactical  composite  helicopter 
squadron.  It  bas  lour  CR-S3DS.  10  CH-«6Ds. 
and  two  UB-l£s. 

"mw  BnvxLopc" 
Hunter,  a  28-year  Marine  veteran  whose 
rotary-wing  experience  began  with  H03S-18 
ISIkorsky  8-6U1  in  the  early  IBSOe.  termed 
the  composite  Idea  "a  new  envelope  for  hell- 
copter  operations."  There  was  competition. 
at  flrst,  between  those  attached  to  different 
models   There  is  now  a  common  bend. 

That  bond  was  cemented  by  a  disaster,  one 
of  the  moat  devastating  earthquakes  In  Peru's 
history.  I^st  May  31,  a  two-mlnute  rumbling 
whose  epicenter  was  in  the  Paclflc  Ocean  off 
Peru's  northwest  coast  burled  towns  and 
isolated  vtllagea.  The  dead  were  estimated 
at  SO.OOO,  the  Injured.  100,000.  the  homeless, 
B00,000  The  destruction  spread  from  *0  miles 
north  of  Cblmtwte.  an  Industrial  elty  of 
60,000  on  the  northern  coast,  to  40  mllea 
north  of  Uma.  Peru's  capital  In  the  south. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  thnn  B.OOO  Equar«  mUc«  wer«  •ffected. 
The  damage   extended   inland   76  mile*. 

MEUCOPTCB    HISTOKT 

HMM-3S6  m&de  helicopter  blstory.  It  was 
the  first  tactical  composite  squadron  as- 
signed to  a  relief  mission  of  this  scope.  It  was 
the  first  to  send  its  helicopters  from  sea  level 
to  altitudes  of  IS.OOO  feet — and  more. 

In  the  middle  of  May.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  B. 
Nelson.  HMM-365's  commanding  officer, 
loaded  men  and  aircraft  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Guam,  a  helicopter  landing  platform  (LPH- 
9),  and  headed  south  for  a  routine  landing 
exercise.  The  mixed  helicopters  on  the  car- 
rier bore  the  Identification  YM  (Yankee 
I^ke)  on  their  tall  sections.  Helicopter  per- 
sonnel included  43  officers  and  201  enlisted 
men.  Ten  of  the  officers  were  CH-53D  pilots 
and  co-pllots.  Their  Job  during  the  Carib- 
bean maneuvers  was  to  support  a  battalion  of 
Marines  from  Camp  Lejeune,  Just  east  of 
New  River. 

As  Peru  struggled  to  recover  from  the  May 
31  damage,  help  was  pledged  by  other  coun- 
tries. The  Guam  piclced  up  supplies  at  Balboa 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  steamed  south.  The 
carrier  anchored  In  the  harbor  at  Chlmbote. 
where  more  than  half  the  buildings  had  been 
leveled.  A  landing  area  was  established  on  a 
soccer  field  near  the  harbor.  The  first  sup- 
plies were  flown  ashore.  Prom  June  12  to 
June  32.  the  men  and  aircraft  of  RMM-Ses 
were  pressed  to  rush  emergency  help  to  both 
the  coast  and  the  interior. 

Medical  teamis  were  dropped  Into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santa  Blver.  called  "the  Switeer- 
land  of  South  America."  a  fertile  green  oasis 
between  two  mountain  ranges,  the  Cordillera 
Negra.  bleak  and  black,  on  the  west,  and 
the  Cordillera  Blanca,  with  snow-capped 
mountains  rising  more  than  22,000  feet  on 
the  east. 

CH-S30'S  PLAT  LAJtCX  PART 

CH-d3Di  and  CH-46D8  flew  through  passes 
and  deposited  medical  teaou  and  supplies  on 
the  Inca-lnspired  terraces  that  marked  vil- 
lages on  the  slopes  that  led  into  the  valley. 
UH-lEs  made  observation  filghu.  In  10  days, 
HMM-366  flew  811  sorties,  471  hours  In  the 
air,  and  carried  1^6  passengers.  186  medical 
patients,  and  429,000  pounds  of  cargo.  The 
four  CH~63£>5,  able  to  fly  higher  and  with 
larger  loads,  accounted  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  air  time.  ISO  hours. 

When  it  was  over,  the  Ouam  made  Its  way 
back  through  the  PanamA  Canal  to  conclude 
the  Caribbean  landing  exercises.  The  men  of 
HMM-3e5  returned  to  New  River  July  15  af- 
ter 63  days  at  sea.  They  spoke  quietly  but 
proudly,  of  their  experiences. 

Cspt.  Vance  Balur.  36,  and  Lt.  James  D. 
Pelkey,  27.  had  been  assigned  bo  HMM-36S, 
as  were  the  eight  other  CH-630  pilots  and 
co-pUots,  from  BMH-^oa  and  BMH-461. 
CONDITIONS  ozacaxaxD 
"Peru  was  strange  and  often  terrible." 
Baker  said.  "You  never  saw  such  a  variety  of 
terrain.  The  40-mile-wlde  strip  along  the 
coa-st  was  flat  and  sandy,  almost  Sahara-Uke. 
Then  came  the  first  mountains,  rocky  and 
dark,  without  vegetation.  The  valley  was 
green  and  lush,  often  hidden  in  fog,  over- 
looked by  the  second  range  on  the  east.  3cud 
and  cloud  layers  covered  the  area  from  sea 
level  to  2.000  or  3.000  feet  (Induced  by  the 
cold,  orrshore  waters  of  the  Humboldt  Cur- 
rent).  We  had  to  climb  on  Instruments,  then 
switch  to  visual  on  top.  The  altitude  at  12,- 
000  or  15.000  feet  affected  depth  perception. 
We  hit  all  kinds  of  turbulence  In  the  moun- 
tains, turbulence  that  affected  approaches 
and  landings." 

"One  thing  we  noticed  about  high  altitude 
flying,"  Pelkey  said,  "was  a  reduction  In  fuel 
consumption.  Our  fuel  would  last,  maybe, 
three  and  a  half  hours,  in  the  thin  air,  as 
compared  to  two  and  a  half  at  sea  level.  The 
highest  altitude  I  think  we  hit  was  17,400 
feet.  We  bad  oxygen  along  and  used  It." 
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COUPOSITK   TEAMS 

The  helicopters  delivered  composite 
teams — a  nurse,  doctor.  Interpreter,  Navy 
corpsman.  and  Marine  radioman — to  the  vil- 
lages during  the  first  relief  flights  Priorities 
were  established  and  cleared  through  Peru- 
vian government  control.  Then,  supplies 
were  flown  In  to  the  sites  that  needed  them 
most.  The  injured  were  flown  out. 

"Most  of  the  medical  evacuation  patients 
were  people  who  had  broken  bones  and  were 
suffering  from  gangrene,"  Pelkey  said. 

One  of  the  patients  was  a  seven-year-old 
girl,  Allva  Trejo,  resident  of  a  village  called 
Mato,  the  home  for  800  Indians  approxi- 
mately 8,000  feet  atxjve  sea  level.  Nearly  half 
the  village  had  been  destroyed.  Allva  was  dug 
from  the  rubble  by  her  father.  Romulo.  three 
days  after  the  first  slides.  For  the  next  two 
weeks  she  lay  immobile,  both  legs  broken. 
her  pelvis  fractured,  her  head  severely  lacer- 
ated. A  CH-63D  flew  her  to  the  hospital 
aboard  the  Gu&m,  where  she  was  placed  In 
a  body  cast,  then  transferred  to  the  hospital 
In  Chlmbote. 

"We  saw  tremors  and  landslides  In  the 
mountains  weeks  after  the  first  quake," 
Baker  said.  "In  the  afternoon,  with  the  sun 
In  the  west,  we'd  head  into  the  valley — and 
Into  dust  that  rose  to  10,000  feet.  It  was  like 
an  Inferno." 

KAPS  trsED 
The  helicopters  usually  flew  In  pairs.  EAP3 
(engine  air  particle  aeparators)  were  used  on 
the  CH-53DS  to  guard  against  the  Ingestion 
of  dust  and  sand.  Despite  the  conditions, 
HMM-365  continued  Ita  record  of  more  than 
50.000  accident-free  flying  hours.  I^andlng 
zones  were  tricky.  Knoke  bombs  were  drop- 
ped to  establish  wind  movements.  Baker's 
toughest  landing  zone  was  Huallanca,  a  vil- 
lage at  5.000  feet,  mountains  rising  10.000 
feet  above  it. 

"Power  lines  boxed  In  the  village,"  Baker 
said.  "It  was  a  key  area  for  dispersing  sup- 
plies, like  medicine,  food,  tents,  and  blankets, 
but  the  power  lines  and  the  turbulence  made 
U  difficult."  Pelkey  remembered  a  landing 
zone  at  11,600  feet,  located  on  a  slope  in 
such  a  way  that  the  CH-63De  had  trouble 
tximing  after  the  approach  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. 

"One  pilot  was  waved  off  three  times."  he 
said.  Another  landing  field  at  Paramonga.  on 
the  coast,  was  covered  with  molasses  to  keep 
down  the  dust. 

MBS.  NIXON  vtsrrs 

Yungay.  a  town  of  3.600,  was  located  Just 
below  a  reservoir  in  the  Santa  River  valley. 

"Snow  cape  from  the  mountelns  broke 
off,"  Baker  said,  "and  water  overflowed  the 
land.  The  city  was  burled  by  a  wall  of  mud. 
The  tops  of  roy.J  palm  trees.  40  feet  high. 
were  Just  visible  after  the  quake.  There  was 
a  figure  of  Christ  in  benediction  high  above 
the  town — almost  burled  in  the  same  sea  of 
mud.  We  landed  across  the  river.  It  was 
terrible." 

Early  In  July.  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
wife  of  the  president,  mited  the  stricken 
areas.  At  Anta.  she  boarded  Marine  Corpe 
One,  a  Sikorsky  VH-3A  helicopter,  lo  survey 
the  damage.  She  saw  the  remains  of  Yungay 
and  said  afterwards:  "The  mud  is  beginning 
to  recede  now  Eventually,  they  will  find  the 
bodies.  II,  la  so  sad." 

"We  flew  pMt  our  book  limits  time  after 
time."  Pelkey  said.  "The  pec^ie  were  Impor- 
tant. They  were  grateful.  They  gave  us 
everything  they  could  give:  hau,  ponchos, 
things  like  that.  In  one  village,  the  local 
band  turned  out.  Baker  was  impressed  by 
the  smoothness  of  the  operation.  "It  was  a 
combination  of  element*  working  together," 
he  said.  "It  approached  combat  In  that 
sense."  Maintenance  men  labored  around  the 
clock  on  the  Quam  to  keep  the  helicopters 
In  the  air. 
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Sgt.  Melvln  Jonee,  a  Kentucklan  whose 
first  experience  with  CH-63As  dates  back  to 
1966.  said  briefly:  "The  CH-SSDs  really  made 
It  in  Peru  Thpy  flew  above  the  gross  weight. 
They  did  everything." 

PKAISS    rOR    CH-S30S 

On  June  20.  HMM-SSS  delivered  more  than 
30  tons  of  food  and  supplies  to  the  Interior. 
Drums  of  gas  and  oil  were  flown  to  Macate 
where  a  bulldozer,  needed  to  clear  the  roads, 
had  been  Idle  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  A  port 
call  was  made  at  Uma  (where  Lt.  Col.  Nel- 
son was  swurded  the  Peruvian  Croes  of 
Naval  Merit,  before  departure.  HM2  Joe  W. 
Cowling,  a  Navy  corpeman.  said:  "Working 
with  gangrene  patients  ,  .  .  and  saving  the 
life  of  a  smal!  baby  or  adult  and  the  smiles 
of  a  mother  because  you  saved  her  baby  or 
husband  added  depth  and  scope  to  your  Job." 

Adm.  EphraJm  P.  Holmes,  speaking  for 
the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet,  said:  "Despite  the 
unfamiliar  nature  of  the  areas,  despite  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  that  sometimes 
hampered  operations,  the  Ouam,  her  men, 
and  helicopters  got  there  and  made  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  for  hundreds 
of  Peruvian  survivors." 

Baker  and  Pelkey,  the  former  a  native  of 
OolUomla  the  latter  brought  up  In  Mil- 
waukee, both  veterans  of  Vietnam,  both 
Marines  since  1966.  were  lavish— like  Jones— 


In  their  praise  of  the  CH~63Ds.  "They  per- 
formed beautifully,"  Baker  said.  A  report  on 
Col.  Hunter's  de.=;k  detailed  the  mission: 
"Most  operations  received  radar-controlled 
climbout  to  VFR  (visual)  on  top,"  It  read  In 
part  "Thorough  instrument  training  was 
necessary." 

HMM-3eS  returned  to  routine  In  August 
with  riverine  training  in  South  Carolina.  The 
squadron  returned  Sept.  3  to  New  River. 
Soon  after.  It  left  again  fcr  maneuvers  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  men.  however,  won't 
forget  Peru;  the  Peruvians  won't  fcffget  the 
"pajaros"    (birds)    of  HMM-3fl5. 

CHANGES  AT  SASK 

Future  pilots  snd  co-pllota  of  HMH-362. 
RMH-461,  and  BMM-36S  now  can  get  the 
training  needed  for  DaNsng  or  Chlmbote  In 
a  new  13,000-fiquare-foot  buUdlng  at  New 
River.  The  building  houses  Marine  Aircraft 
Training  Group  40.  which  Includes  HMHT- 
401,  a  squadron  equipped  with  CH-53D5.  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  O.  Walker,  who  heads  EnHHT-401, 
said  the  first  group  of  four  students  had 
graduated  in  August  after  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  66  hours  of  air  time — approxi- 
mately 10  weeks  in  all.  The  eight  CH-53D6 
used  by  the  squadron  bod  flown  nearly  300 
hours  In  August.  Walker  said.  He  said  eight 
CH-53D  students  could  be  handled  at  one 
time. 


"Aircraft  ovallablUty  Is  Important."  he 
said.  "Our  maintenance  men  are  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  most  of  them,  and  they  see  that 
the  birds  fiy."  Enlisted  Murines,  who  have 
finished  basic  training,  also  can  be  chan- 
neled into  further  schooling  through  MATO- 
40. 

New  River  has  changed  since  it  was  first 
commissioned  as  Pelerfield  Point  In  1944.  At 
that  time,  there  were  several  hundred  yards 
of  concrete  and  a  few  Quooset  huU.  When 
World  War  11  ended,  the  flc^ld  was  closed:  It 
was  reopened  in  1951.  MAQ-26  moved  to  New 
River  from  Cherry  Point,  N.C.  (now  head- 
quarters for  the  2nd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing, 
which  mcludes  MAG-2«) ,  In  1964.  The  group 
received  lu  first  CH-SSAs  in  1967. 

A  multl-niilhon  dollar  construction  pro- 
gram, now  underway,  promises  to  make  New 
River  one  of  the  largest  helicopter  bases  in 
the  world.  A  brochure  printed  for  a  June  24 
change  of  command  ceremonies  that  saw 
Col.  Hunter  named  head  of  MAG-36  and 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Nelson  (former  comnunder  of 
MAQ-2Q)  named  head  of  the  air  station 
euded  on  this  note: 

■'Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River,  has 
been  characterized  by  growth  omce  the  de- 
ployment of  helicopters  to  this  area  In  1954. 
and  with  the  Introduction  of  new  heUcopicr 
weapons  systems  at  present  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, It  will  continue  to  expand  .  .  ." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Tftoji  art  my  rock  and  mv  /ortress: 
therefore  for  Thy  name's  sake  lead  me 
and  guide  me. — Psalm  31:3. 

O  Ood.  our  Father.  In  this  quiet  mo- 
ment of  prayer  we  Uft  our  hearts  unto 
Thee,  who  art  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. In  this  capital  of  freedom  do 
Thou  gtUde  with  the  spirit  of  imder- 
standlng  and  good  will  these  Members 
of  CongTESs.  By  their  words  and  deeds 
may  they  seek  to  bring  healing  to  our 
Nation  and  peace  to  our  world. 

In  these  days  when  men  are  divided, 
nations  differ,  and  the  world  is  In  danger, 
grant  unto  us  the  »-isdom,  the  power,  and 
the  love  to  bum  tlie  barriers  to  brother- 
hood as  we  endeavor  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Life  we 
pray.  Amen. 


S.  Res.  483 

Rexolved,  lliat  the  Senate  hu  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  William  L.  Dairaon.  late 
a  Repreeentatlve  from  the  State  of  HUools. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  oommunl. 
cate  these  resolutJona  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enroUed  copy 
thereof  to  Uie  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


consideration  of  bills  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  trade.  But. 
I  would  point  out  that  as  recently  as 
1953  a  rule  such  as  this  was  adopted  by 
the  House  when  the  trade  bill  that  year 
was  being  considered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PBOM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HB.  14253,  An  act  lo  authorlM  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  ooDduct  special  edrjcatlonal 
programs  and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purpoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  bad  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


crvi- 


3383— Part  3a 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  RULE  ON 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know,  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
I  believe  well  know,  today  Is  a  very  hn- 
portant  day  In  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  are  going  to  con- 
sider the  most  far-reaching  trade  meas- 
ure or  antitrade  measure  that  has  been 
considered  in  this  Congress  in  the  last  30 
or  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  made  my  views 
known  on  this  bill,  and  when  the  rule  is 
considered  today  I  Intend  to  oppose  the 
rule  and  to  oppose  the  prevlotis  question, 
and  If  the  previous  question  Is  voted 
down  I  shall  then  ask  to  be  recognized 
to  submit  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  be  a  partially 
open  rule  which  wUl  allow  motions  to 
strike. 

1  envision  that  the  bill  will  be  read 
title  by  title  and  that  as  we  come  to  the 
end  of  a  title.  Members  may  then  strike 
any  provision  within  that  title — either 
the  whole  title  or  any  part  thereof. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  recognize  this 
as  an  opening  at  the  closed-rule  process 
that  has  been  rather  trsdltlona]  In  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W,  McCORMACK 

iMr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter,  > 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
an  extremely  meritorious  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  commending  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCosmack.  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  his  participa- 
tion in  last  November's  campaign. 

This  resolution  was  offered  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albzkt),  and 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  as  follows: 

RSSOUVTtOH  BT  RSPEKSEKTATIVX  CaJU.   ALaXXT, 

DsMOCKATic   Caucus,  Novembcb  IS,  1970 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  the  dlsLlngulsbed  and  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  served 
m  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
longer  than  any  person  in  history:  and 

Whereas  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
exercised  exemplary  leaderatitp  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  his  party,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  throughout  his  tenure  In  office: 
and 

Whereas  that  leadership  was  an  indispensa- 
ble ingredient  In  achieving  soUd  DemocraUc 
victories  for  the  92nd  Congress  and  state 
governorsbipe    and   legislatures;    and 

Whereas  the  Speaker,  while  fulfilling  ad- 
mirably all  the  duties  of  bis  official  posi- 
tion, served  equally  as  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  the  party  and  on  the  Issues  during 
the  1D70  election  campaign:  and 
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Whereaa  the  Speaker  elevated  that  cam- 
paign to  a  blgher  plane  by  focusing  on  valid 
Issues,  promoting  rational  debate,  maintain- 
ing a  demeanor  flitting  of  blgh  public  offlce, 
and  disdaining  dlvlatve  and  inflammatory 
rhetoric;  and 

Whereas  by  his  unfailing  example,  his  dis- 
play of  political  acumen  and  timing,  his 
knowledgeable  focus  on  the  real  Issues  in  the 
cloBlng  days  of  the  campaign  in  the  face  of 
the  directed  and  contrived  campaign  of  fear 
and  dlvlslveness  by  the  leading  spokesmen 
of  the  minority  party:  and 

Whereas  his  efforts  in  the  late  days  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  catalyzing  effect  of  his 
Bt&tementa  on  the  Issues  were  resoundingly 
more  successful  than  all  the  months  of  the 
country- crossing  campaigns  of  leading  elected 
and  appointed  oflJclals  of  the  minority  party 
In  the  Executive  Branch.  Including  some  who 
neglected  consUtutlonal  duties  to  press  the 
campaign  and  raise  funds;  Be  It  therefore 
Resolved.  That  this  Democratic  Caucus  ex- 
press Its  unanimous  gratitude  to  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  for  his  leadership  and 
guidance  during  the  election  period  Just 
completed:  for  his  understanding  of  the 
American  electorate;  for  his  human  compas- 
sion and  wisdom;  for  his  quiet  strength  and 
courage;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Speaker  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  the  tradition  of  service  and 
devotion  to  high  principles  that  he  has 
embodied  throughout  his  public  career. 
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Buttcn  Oidl«glier  PoUoct 

C»nip  OUtxirt  Povell 

OBlltT  Goldwmcer  Price.  Tex 

ChlAbolm  OoodlinK  Rhodes 

^fk  Huueli.WMli.  Ruppe 

Clawson.  tK>  HoUfleld  Suidnun 

<^^y  Houner  Scheuer 

Corner  Longea  Skublu 

Comuui  McClure  Springer 

Cramer  Macdoneld.  Taft 

Deddarlo  Miuw.  Teagiie,  Teic 

de  la  aatTM  Mayne  Wold 

Dlngell  Miller,  C»ll(  Wydler 

Dowdy  Miirpby.  NY  T«le« 

Edmondson  Nichols 

Psllon  Ottlneer 

Ford,  PassmaQ 

Wllllsm  D.  Poflge 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


November  18,  1970 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  3981 
Abemethy  Berry  Bow 

Adams  Blatoik  Brown.  Mich 

Asplnall  Botcss  Brown.  Ohio 


CUBA  IS  A  WARM-WATER  BASE 
FOR  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

<Mr.  CiONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  comment  further 
on  the  development  that  has  been  under- 
lined by  this  morning's  front-page  story 
of  the  Washington  Post  concerning  a 
secret  type  of  talk  or  agreement  that  had 
been  reached  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  concerning  the  construction 
of  submarine  bases  In  Cuba,  After  read- 
ing the  article.  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear 
the  truth  has  not  been  fully  discussed. 
As  I  pointed  out  before  the  recess  pe- 
riod, the  developments  in  Cuba  are  a 
direct  threat  to  the  well-being  and  the 
security  of  this  NaUon,  It  is  true  that 
Cuba  alone  does  not  pose  any  threat. 
Everybody  tends  to  completely  under- 
estimate the  extent  and  the  size  of  the 
threat  because  of  the  size  of  the  nation, 
but  Cuba,  as  the  warm-water  base  of 
Soviet  Russia,  is  something  that  has  been 
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completely  and  is  sUU  conUnuing  to  be 
completely  underestimated. 

The  stete  of  turmoU  that  exlsU  gen- 
eraUy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  pro- 
pitious for  developments  that  pose  a  real 
and  a  constant  and  a  growing  threat  to 
America's  security.  For  reasons  best  un- 
derstood by  experts,  our  country  has  al- 
lowed a  vacuum  to  exist  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  into  this  vacuum  Is  rushing  a 
strong  force  that  does  not  bode  well  to 
this  country. 

I  was  hopeful  thU  admlnistraUon 
would  confront  Soviet  Russia  and  deter- 
mine exactly  what  Is  going  on.  It  is  true 
that  the  base  which  caused  the  furor  at 
Clenfuegos  did  have  some  activity  that 
apparently  ceased,  but  the  activity  has 
been  merely  transferred  to  other  porU 
such  as  Mariel.  which  is  an  excellent  port 
faculty  and  not  one  that  has  been  pic- 
tured as  meaningless  by  those  who  con- 
taiue  to  discount  and  minimize  the 
threat. 


FREE  WORLD  PLAO  VESSELS  DOCK- 
ING IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 
I  Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formation made  available  to  me.  during 
October  only  one  free  world  Sag  vessel 
docked  in  North  Vietnam.  This  one 
British  flag  arrival  brings  the  total  this 
year  to  53  free  world  arrivals  as  com- 
pared with  85  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1969.  Coupled  with  the  sharp  decline 
in  casualties,  these  figures  show  the  prog- 
ress that  the  administration  is  making 
in  shutting  down  the  war. 

I  commend  the  Nixon  administration 
for  its  efforts  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies. Nonetheless,  I  stUl  maintain  that 
one  ship  Is  one  too  many  and  urge  that 
these  pressures  be  continued  as  long  as 
American  men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
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ECONOMIC  STRANGULATION  OP 
DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  to  debate  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970  it  is  important  to  remember  a 
basic  truth  about  this  proposed  law  be- 
cause of  the  alarmist  propaganda  from 
some  sources  contending  iUi  passage 
would  set  off  a  trade  war. 

Even  If  enacted  into  law.  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  need  never  apply  by  its  own 


terms  if  our  foreign  friends  will  nego- 
tiate voluntary  agreements  In  the  nature 
of  orderly  marketing  arrangements. 
Even  the  ceilings  that  the  proposed  act 
establishes  may  be  exceeded  by  such  vol- 
untary agreements. 

This  legislation  does  not  Initiate  a 
trade  war.  It  is  merely  the  expression 
and  declaration  of  concern  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  that 
American  Industry  and  jobs  an  not 
going  to  be  surrendered  willy-nilly  to 


foreign  workers.  We  are  perfectty  willing 
to  have  foreign  production  share  in  the 
American  market  place.  We  are  desirous 
that  bargains  shall  continue  to  remain 
available  to  the  consiunlng  public  at 
home. 

But  we  are  also  determined  that  shar- 
ing shaU  not  mean  surrender  of  whole 
industries,  and  that  wholesale  unre- 
stricted invasion  of  selected  markets  in 
textiles  and  shoes  will  not  be  permitted. 
Congress  is  going  to  require  this  by  law 
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with  or  without  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  with  or 
without  the  blessing  of  any  particular 
adminlBtraiion, 

To  do  less  would  be  to  betray  the 
American  workingman  who  is  up  against 
dollar  a  day  wages  abroad. 


ELECTION  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  STAND- 
INO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H  Res.  1263)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rza.  13S3 

Reaolved,  Thst  Chet  RoUfleld.  of  Cali- 
fornia, be,  and  be  la  hereby,  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINa    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJR.  18970,  TRADE  ACT  OP   1970 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speeker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hoase  Resolution  122S  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rn.  122S 

Rewolvei,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Bouse  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H3. 
18970)  to  amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws 
of  the  tlnlted  Ststes.  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  all  polote  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  detMte.  which 
Bbali  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  eight  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
num  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shaU  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  shaU  be  In 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bl..  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pasage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Swth)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rouse  Resolution  12S5 
provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  8  hours  of  general  debate 


for  consideration  of  B.B,.  18870,  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970.  Some  of  the  old 
acts  which  tiie  bill  amends  might  have 
carried  some  aivropriation  in  the  origi- 
nal act,  thereby  making  it  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  That  is  the  reason  the 
waiver  of  ix)ints  of  order  was  granted. 

The  general  purposes  of  UJi.  18970 
are: 

First,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade 
agreements  through  June  30,  1973,  and 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, such  modification  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty  or  other  import  re- 
striction or  such  additional  Import  re- 
strictions as  he  determines  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade 
agreements.  The  President  would  be 
granted  the  authority  to  reduce  rates  of 
duty  by  20  percent  or  2  percentage 
points  below  the  level  to  which  the 
United  States  was  committed  on  July  1, 
1967; 

Second,  to  amend  the  tariff  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA)  in  order 
to  assure  that  VS.  industries,  arms,  and 
workers  who  may  be  seriously  Injured 
or  threatened  with  serious  injury  from 
increased  imports  may  be  provided  with 
tariff  adjustment  or  other  adjustment 
assistance  needed  to  remedy  such  in- 
jury; 

Third,  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
temporary  quantitative  llmitatlans  oa 
imports  of  certain  textile  and  footwear 
articles  and  for  authority  to  negotiate 
International  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  such  articles.  In 
order  to  assure  the  nondisruptive  mar- 
keting of  the  imports  of  such  articles 
into  the  United  States: 

Fourth,  to  provide  a  deferral  of  VS. 
tax  for  domestic  corporations  engaged 
in  export  sales  in  order  to  remove  an  in- 
come-tax disadvantage  to  US.  export 
sales  of  US-owned  foreign  subsidiaries; 
and 

Fifth,  to  amend  certain  other  provi- 
sions of  the  tariff  and  trade  law  in  order 
to  meet  immediate  trade  problems. 

The  bill  incorporates  in  modified  form 
the  trade  proposals  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  November  18. 
1969,  some  elements  of  many  other  trade 
proposals  regarding  orderly  marketing 
of  imports,  the  domestic  international 
changes  in  our  trade  and  tariff  laws, 

H.R.  18970  deals  with  the  basic  issues 
both  in  terms  of  the  long-run  interests 
of  this  country  in  economic  C(x>peration 
and  trade  liberalization  and  the  more 
Immediate  needs  of  producing  and  con- 
suming interests  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  ResoluUon  1225  in  order  that  this 
all  important  bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  may  be  start- 
ing on  not  only  a  rather  contro\'ersial 
matter  but  also  probably  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  that  will  be  brought 
up  before  this  91st  Congress,  H.R.  18970, 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 

We  held  extensive  hearings  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  They  were  extremely 


interesting  and  very  intelligent.  All  the 
Members  who  desired  to  be  beard  were 
heard. 

There  were  a  number  of  Members  who 
had  different  suggestions,  from  the 
standpoint  of  not  desiring  a  closed  rule. 
Some  wanted  to  open  it  to  have  the  bill 
read  by  sections.  Some  wanted  to  ba^e 
the  oil  quota  situation  changed.  Many 
other  suggestions  were  offered  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Some  Members 
brought  in.  actually,  their  suggested  sub- 
stitute rules,  for  the  one  that  was  offered 
to  us  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

But  in  the  end  result  after  several  mo- 
tions were  made  and  voted  upon,  this 
particular  rule,  which  was  so  adequately 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
was  voted  by  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  a  number  of 
Members  have  indicated  positions  that 
they  Intend  to  take,  A  number  of  discus- 
sions  have  taken  place, 

I  think  on  each  of  the  desks  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  there  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  rule  which  I  tielieve  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  intends  to  offer  if  the  pre- 
vious question  is  voted  down. 

The  bill  probably  does  not  go  as  far  as 
some  would  like  to  have  it  go.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  may  go  further 
than  some  would  like  to  have  it  go.  I  be- 
lieve the  citrus  industry  is  concerned. 
They  feel,  as  they  explain  It  to  me,  that 
U  we  start  placing  quotas,  maybe  they 
will  be  harmed  by  other  countries  plac- 
ing quotas  on  citrus  and  thus  less  citrus 
could  be  sent  abroad.  The  aircraft  Indus- 
try also  feels  the  same  way,  and  lots  of 
organizations  say  that  we  should  have 
worldwide  free  trade.  The  League  of 
Woman  voters  so  Indicates.  I  think  it 
would  be  fine,  too,  but  It  just  does  not 
seem  to  work  out  that  way.  Rather,  it 
seems  to  be  a  one-way  street.  We  take 
everything  in  the  United  States,  but 
what  we  send  to  Japan  are  only  things 
that  they  cannot  produce  for  themselves 
or  what  they  want  to  come  in  there.  So 
we  really  have  no  world  trade,  and  ap- 
parently we  will  not  get  It. 

The  administration  has  been  working 
with  Japan.  Secretary  Stans  has  devoted 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort 
to  try  to  work  out  an  amiable,  fair  agree- 
ment What  the  results  of  it  are  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  are  some  indications 
that  maybe  progress  is  being  made. 

The  purpose.s  of  the  bill  are : 

First.  To  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  make  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments through  June  30,  1973,  including 
his  authority  to  modify,  within  limits, 
any  existing  import  duty  or  other  restric- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  trade  agreements. 

Second.  To  amend  existing  law  with 
respect  to  Federal  assistance  for  domes- 
tic firms,  industries,  and  workers  who  are 
seriously  Injured  or  tiircatened  with  seri- 
ous injury  from  Increased  imports. 

Third,  To  provide  temporary  quantita- 
tive limits  on  imports  of  textiles  and  foot- 


Pourth.  To  provide  a  deferral  of  VS. 
corporate  tax  payments  to  businesses  en- 
gaged in  export  sales  where  foreign  prof- 
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its  earned  are  used  abroad  to  Increase 

American  export  sales. 

The  President  now  has  no  authority  to 
enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements:  this 
authority  expired  on  June  30,  1987,  and 
has  not  yet  been  renewed.  President 
Nixon  asked  for  a  continuation  of  thla 
authority  In  his  trade  message  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  1»69.  The  bill  extends  this  au- 
thority to  July  1.  1973.  It  also  provides 
that  the  President  may  reduce  existing 
import  duties  by  up  to  3  percent  as  a 
part  of  any  trade  agreement  he  con- 
cludes. 

Title  I,  section  104,  freezes  the  current 
oil  Import  quota  system  into  law.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Quota  system  with  respect 
to  oil  shall  not  be  modified  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  import  duty  or  fee  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  present  quota  system. 
With  respect  to  assistance  to  those  do- 
mestic firms  and  employees  damaged  by 
increased  imports,  the  bill  amends  ex- 
isting law  to  require  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion or  the  President  to  determine  if 
Increased  imports  "contribute  substan- 
tially" to  causing  serious  injury.  If  so, 
and  if  Injury  is  found  to  have  in  fact 
occurred,  the  President  is  required  to  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  injury.  Import  re- 
strictions may  be  Imposed  unless  he  de- 
termines such  action  would  not  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  bill  provides  to  employees  of  dam- 
aged firms  who  are  laid  off  that  they 
shall  be  paid  an  allowance  equal  to  75 
percent  of  their  average  weeldy  wage  or 
75  percent  of  the  weekly  national  man- 
ufacturing wage,  whichever  is  lower.  This 
is  an  Increase  from  the  present  per- 
centage figure  of  85  percent. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Imposes  import 
quotas  on  textiles  and  nonrubber  foot- 
wear. Beginning  in  1971,  these  imports 
are  to  be  limited  to  the  annual  aver- 
age of  such  goods  imported  during  the 
3  calendar  years  1967-69.  This  limita- 
tion will  apply  to  each  individual  coun- 
try Importing  to  the  American  market. 
The  President  may  exempt  from  these 
restrictions  articles  which  do  not  dis- 
rupt the  market,  are  in  short  supply,  or 
where  the  national  Interest  requires  such 
an  exemption.  All  quota  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  bill  will  end  on  July  1, 
1976,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  an  extension  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, in  which  case  such  limitations 
may  be  extended  for  a  period  of  up  to  5 
years. 

The  Antidumping  Act  is  amended  to 
bring  its  provisions  into  play  more  quick- 
ly when  foreign  countries  "dump"  Im- 
ports on  the  American  market.  The  bill 
also  provides  authority  for  the  President 
to  proclaim  changes  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  under  any  in- 
ternational trade  agreements  when  he 
determines  that  the  concessions  granted 
will  be  folly  reciprocated  In  simUar  con- 
cessions for  American  exports.  Any  such 
Presidential  proclamation  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  congressional  veto  by  concur- 
rent resolution  withm  60  days. 

Finally,  the  bill  prorides  for  a  defer- 
ral of  D.8.  corporate  Uxes  on  profits 
earned  abroad  by  American  companieg 
engaged  In  the  exmrting  business  under 
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certain  conditions.  Current  Federal  tax 
law  discriminates  against  American 
companies  which  produce  goods  in  the 
United  States  for  export  as  opposed  to 
companies  who  sell  abroad  their  prod- 
ucts which  are  produced  abroad  by 
their  foreign  subsidiaries.  In  the  first 
instance,  all  profits  are  taxable  In  the 
year  earned,  while  in  the  latter  instance 
profits  are  not  taxed  until  actually  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  usually  as 
dividends  to  shareholders  to  the  parent 
company. 

Under  the  bill  an  American  company 
seUing  domestically  produced  goods 
abroad  will  not  be  taxed  on  its  foreign 
profits  untU  It  returns  them  to  the 
United  SUtes  if  It  uses  such  foreign- 
earned  profits  to  further  expand  Its  for- 
eign sales  or  invest  them  in  expanding 
their  production  facUiUes  to  produce 
goods  in  the  United  States  for  further 
export  sales. 

Under  the  bill  50  percent  of  such  prof- 
its in  1971  and  75  percent  in  1972  and 

1973  would  quality  under  this  new  tax 
program.  In  1974.  100  percent  of  such 
profits  would  qualify  for  deferred  tax 
treatment  until  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  estimated  loss  In  revenues  in 

1974  and  thereafter  ranges  from  1630  - 
000.000  up  to  $955,000,000. 

There  are  no  departmental  views  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Dissenting  views  are  filed  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  seven  members  who  believe 
that  the  bill  should  be  defeated  Their 
separate  views,  containing  their  reasons 
follow: 

Mr.  V*NK  opposes  the  deferred  tax 
program  as  a  new  tax  loophole  favoring 
those  in  the  export  business.  He  al.so  op- 
poses the  continuation  of  the  oU  quota 
system  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORMAN  and  Mr.  Gibbons  have 
filed  dissenting  views  opposing  the  bill 
because  It  conUnues  the  oil  quota  sys- 
tem, it  provides  a  quota  system  for  tex- 
tiles and  footwear,  and  because  of  the 
deferred  tax  proposal  for  American  ex- 
porters. 

^„^-  ^^O"*""  and  Mr.  Pmis  oppose  tlie 
bill  because  of  the  phUosophical  reasons 
underlying  It.  They  beUeve  Its  provisions 
in  attempting  to  protect  American  in- 
dustries and  Jobs,  may  provoke  a  trade 
war.  Other  methods  should  be  utilized  in 
then-  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CallfomU.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  the  gentleman  In  sup- 
port of  or  opposed  to  the  closed  rule' 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  1  voted  in 
favor  of  the  rule  to  report  It  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  still  does  not  indi- 
cate the  genUemans  position  on  the  rule 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  be  vot- 
ing, I  will  say  to  the  dlsUngulshed  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  be  voting  on  the  previ- 
ous question  and  wUl  be  recorded  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WIU  the  genUeman  ad- 
vise me  what  value  there  is  to  an  8-hour 
debate  under  a  closed  rule?  This  rule 
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provides  for  8  hours  of  very  valuable  time 
on  the  floor,  and  I  wonder  what  value  it 
has  If  it  cannot  effect  any  change  in  Uie 
product. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  We  will  be 
here  for  quite  a  whUe.  until  Christmas 
in  order  for  the  other  body  to  get  caught 
up,  so  we  might  as  well  spend  some  time 
here  today  and  tomorrow  on  the  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sev- 
eral requests  for  time.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ricord  re- 
flect that  where  I  yield  I  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Hol- 
iFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Gibbons)  for  debate  only 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yoono) 
for  granting  me  this  opportunity  to  de- 
bate this  rule  because  I  have  signified 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  to 
other  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  Intend  to  oppose  this  rule 
and  to  ask  the  House  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  House  votes  "no" 
by  a  majority  vote  and  U  the  Speaker 
recognizes  me.  I  shall  then  present  a 
modified  closed  rule  or  modified  open 
rule  to  continue  the  debate  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill. 

I  do  this  because  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  ever  reached  this  House  floor  in  the 
short  eight  years  I  have  been  here  We 
will  make  policy  affecting  our  economic 
system,  policy  affecting  the  world  eco- 
nomic system  that  wUl  affect  Internal 
policies  not  only  of  this  Nation  but  also 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  at  stake 
contained  in  this  bill.  There  is  at  stake 
American  Jobs.  There  is  at  stake  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  There  Is  at  stake  here 
world  peace.  There  is  at  stake  here  so 
many  things  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  enimjerate  all  of  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  Into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  thU  bill  at  this  time  but 
I  do  want  to  talk  seriously  about  a  re- 
sponsible type  of  open  rule  under  which 
we  can  consider  this  piece  of  legislation. 
All  of  us  know  that  bills  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  certainly 
those  bills  dealing  with  trade,  have  for  a 
long  time  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  a 
closed  rule,  although  such  is  not  the  prac- 
tice In  the  other  body. 

In  1953  the  Rules  Committee  reported 
a  rule  very  similar  to  the  rule  that  1 
propose  here  for  consideration  of  the 
trade  bill  at  that  time.  So  we  are  not 
breaking  new  ground  and  it  is  not  with- 
out precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  1  make  Is  a 
very  simple  one:  that  is,  after  the  bill  is 
read,  amendments  to  strike  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  be  In  order.  I  have  sug- 
gested in  my  proposed  rule  that  the  bill 
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be  read  by  title  because  the  bill  is  rather 
logically  and  neatly  arranged  by  title. 
When  the  completion  of  the  title  has 
been  reached  by  the  reading  clerk,  then 
amendments  to  strike  any  matter  within 
that  title  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  this  rule  pro- 
teoses to  do.  It  does  not  open  up  this  bill 
so  that  other  new  material,  new  items 
can  be  added  to  it.  but  only  motions  to 
.strike  will  be  in  <  ler.  If  you  will  ex- 
amine the  bill  closely  it  will  require  some 
perfecting  amendments  if  certain  things 
are  -stricken. 

But  these  amendments  are  restricted 
like  renumbering  sections  and  the  plac- 
ing of  i>erlods  and  other  punctuation,  as 
well  as  printing  in  upper  and  lower  case 
letters. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Under  the  gentleman's 
proposal  it  would  be  possible,  would  it 
not,  to  strike  a  part  of  a  title,  such  as 
to  strike  out  from  the  bill  those  provi- 
sions that  apply  to  footwear  articles? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes;  or  the  provisions 
applying  to  oil  or  the  provisions  apply- 
ing to  textiles  or  ties  or  the  provisions 
applying  to  mink  skins  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  you  could  not  add  new 
material  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  then  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  proposal  will 
be  inescapably  to  substantially  alter  the 
proposal  before  the  House,  depending 
upon  the  amendments  that  are  offered? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Depending  upon  what 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  is. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  is  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  stand  here  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  and  tell  us  what  the  will  of 
this  House  is.  It  may  well  be  that  nothing 
wUl  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  although 
I  believe  certain  items  are  objectionable. 
They  are  objectionable  to  me.  and  it 
seems  they  are  objectionable  to  other 
people.  Therefore.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  at  least  discuss 
it  and  vote  on  them  and  let  the  majority 
rule. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  I  understand  the 
rule  you  are  proposing,  assuming  you  are 
recognized  by  the  Speaker  after  the  pre- 
vious question  is  defeated,  you  would  be 
avoiding  the  common  argument  ad- 
dressed against  the  writing  of  bills  of  a 
technical  nature  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  limiting  any  changes  that 
would  be  made  to  deletions;  is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. The  genUeman  has  made  a  very 
interesting  proposal. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all 
Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the  previous 
quesUon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Andirson). 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  previous  quesUon.  I  do 
not  make  such  a  recommendation  lighUy 
or  easily.  Indeed,  let  me  be  quite  candid 
and  honest  with  you  from  the  very  be- 
ginning: In  Rules  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 24  I  voted  for  a  closed  rule.  In 
doing  so.  I  deferred  to  precedent,  the 
convenUonal  wisdom  and  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Mills. 

And  there  was  good  reason  not  to 
tamper  with  tradition  on  this  matter. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  have 
compiled  a  most  enviable  record  of  lead- 
ership and  Intelligent  policymaking  in 
the  area  of  international  trade.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  achievement,  I  believe, 
must  be  ascribed  to  our  determinatiMi 
and  the  pracUce  to  deal  with  these  sensi- 
Uve  and  complicated  issues  in  the  calm, 
quiet  atmosphere  of  committee  delibera- 
tion rather  than  amidst  the  hurried 
busUe  of  this  Chamber. 

Moreover,  I  quite  frankly  despaired 
that  this  imprudent  and  Ill-timed  trade 
bUl  could  have  been  Improved  upon  un- 
der any  kind  of  rule — closed,  modified,  or 
open.  To  be  sure,  I  never  for  a  moment 
harbored  any  intenUon  of  supporUng 
this  measure.  On  the  day  of  the  rules 
committee  decision,  I  released  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  which  said,  in  part, 
"this  Is  the  wrong  bill,  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  it  addresses  Itself  to  the  wrong  prob- 
lems. It  will  be  bad  for  Illinois,  bad  for 
the  NaUon.  and  bad  for  IntemaUonal 
trade.  Farmers,  consumers,  workers,  and 
investors  will  all  be  adversely  affected." 
Nevertheless,  I  saw  litUe  to  be  gained  by 
departure  from  a  sound  precedent  when 
the  promise  of  success  was  so  slight. 

For  let  us  recall  that  the  time  was  one 
when  the  forces  of  protectionism  were 
at  floodtide.  During  the  long  spring  and 
summer  of  committee  hearings  the  rep- 
resentaUves  of  special,  parochial  inter- 
ests— company  officials,  labor  union 
leaders,  local  government  spokesman — 
had  streamed  endlessly  into  this  city. 
One  by  one  they  came  forward  with  their 
pleas  for  protection:  the  manufacturers 
of  scissors  and  shears,  toys,  umbrellas, 
and  novelties;  the  producers  of  glue, 
flowers,  candles,  and  sporUng  goods:  the 
makers  of  pins  and  fasteners,  mush- 
rooms, honey,  footwear,  and  textiles  and 
apparel. 

All  told  the  same  story  of  woe  and 
alarm:  the  American  economy  was  Im- 
periled: Jobs  were  dally  disappearing  in 
droves:  the  balance  of  trade  was  .<!inicing 
into  a  state  of  chronic  disrepair;  the 
domestic  market  was  soon  to  be  innun- 
dated  with  the  products  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor.  It  was,  therefore,  time  to  call 
o  halt. 

These  groups  worked  hard.  They  col- 
lared and  buttonholed.  They  turned  out 
a  torrent  of  facts,  figures,  charts,  and 
memorandums.  They  made  a  powerful 
case  for  reassessing  the  Nation's  30-year 
standing  policy  of  promoting  more  lib- 
eral trade.  They  gained  an  enormous 
amount  of  support. 

But  in  all  this  process,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  eloquent  editorial  In  this 
week's  Time  magazine:  "One  voice  was 
never  heard  on  Capitol  Hill — the  voice  of 


the  U.S.  consumer. "  And  indeed,  it  might 
never  have  been  heard,  save  for  the  for- 
tuitous intervention  of  our  democracy's 
wise  requirement  that  holders  of  the 
public  trust  return  every  2  years  to  face 
the  judgment  of  the  people.  For  it  was 
quite  a  different  chorus  that  confronted 
many  of  us  as  we  worked  the  campaign 
trail. 

During  the  month  that  we  were  In  re- 
cess we  had  ample  opportunity  to  hear 
other  voices.  Indeed,  it  was  much  less  a 
chorus  than  a  cacophony  of  confused, 
troubled  voices,  apprehensive  about  the 
precarious  state  of  the  economy.  The  re- 
sentments of  the  elderly  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes  UghUy  clutching  their 
shrinking  dollars  clashed  with  the  fears 
of  the  young  jobholder  casting  worried 
glances  at  the  growing  tmemployment 
line.  The  frustrated  family  unsuccess- 
fully seeking  a  home,  the  distraught 
small  businessman  imable  to  secure  a 
loan,  the  desperate  low-income  family 
unable  to  extend  Its  credit,  the  discour- 
aged wage  earner  watching  each  new 
gain  in  pay  being  eaten  up  by  the  rising 
consumer  price  index,  all  merged  In  a 
blur  and  tangle  of  concern  and  imease. 

This  Is  not  to  imply,  of  course,  that 
the  economy  is  hopelessly  wrenched  out 
of  shape  or  that  disaster  Impends.  Let 
us  face  the  facts  squarely:  we  have  Just 
swallowed  some  bitter  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary medicine — the  inevitable  price  we 
had  to  pay  for  our  heedless  indulgence  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  decade.  The 
medicine,  in  my  view,  has  begun  to  have 
an  effect:  excess  demand  has  been 
abated,  and  the  bubble  of  inflationary 
psychology  punctured.  For  this  reason  it 
is  now  time  to  move  ahead  to  more  stim- 
ulative, expansionary  economic  policies 
But  I  ask,  how  are  we  to  accomplish  this. 
if  we  simultaneously  inject  a  massive 
new  shot  of  inflation  into  the  economic 
bloodstream? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  It — a  new  surge  of  InflaUonary 
pressures  would  surely  be  the  result  of  a 
retreat  to  protectionism.  Andrew  Brim- 
mer of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for 
instance,  has  computed  that  the  textile 
and  shoe  secUons  of  this  bill  alone. 
would  In  Ume  amount  to  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion in  additional  costs  to  consumers. 
And  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  stoi-y. 
Of  greater  import  still  Is  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  manufactured  goods,  but 
services  that  have  contributed  to  the 
heady  upward  flight  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  during  recent  years.  Between 
1960  and  1969  the  overall  index  rose  24 
points.  For  conunodltles.  however,  it  i-ose 
only  19  points  and  for  durable  good.? 
only  11.  Yet.  in  this  same  period  the  cost 
of  services  leaped  42  points. 

Now  part  of  the  reason  for  the  relative 
price  stability  on  the  goods  side  of  the 
ledger  has  been  the  spur  of  vigorous  im- 
port competition :  a  factor  which  has  had 
not  only  a  healthy  restraining  Influence 
on  prices,  but  also  has  provided  low-cost 
alternatives  In  many  consumer  products 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  available. 
For  an  UlustraUon  of  this  point,  one  only 
need  recall  that  at  the  end  of  a  decade  of 
Inflation  the  Index  for  consumer  elec- 
tronics, an  area  of  substantial  Import 
penetraUon,  stood  below  the  level  of  1960. 
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SbaU  we  dow  reverse  thl«  process?  Re- 
move tbls  restTBlnlng  Influence,  and  In- 
vite the  onset  of  an  inflationary  surge  in 
the  goods'  sector  akin  to  that  wraclcing 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy? 

I  say  "no."  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
throw  a  roadblocic  in  the  way  of  the 
stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
we  need  to  move  our  economy  bacit  to 
full  employment.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  low-cost  apparel, 
footwear,  and  other  goods  upon  which 
our  low-income  population  is  so  vitally 
dependent  in  its  quest  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  hastUy  adopt  an  ezftedient 
and  short- term  solution  to  a  complicated 
lon^-range  problem. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  let  me  briefly  mention 
one  other  interest  that  has  not  been 
heard  from  adequately:  The  millions  of 
farmers,  workers,  businessmen  and  in- 
vestors in  this  country  connected  with 
export  induitries;  industries  that  can  ex- 
pect to  suffer  devastating  retaliation  if 
this  trade  bill  is  approved.  And  let  no  one 
say  that  such  a  threat  is  illusory  or  un- 
real. I  have  ju?t  returned  from  a  week- 
long  Atlantic  Conference  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Tliere  1  had  opportunity  for  extensive, 
frank  discussion  with  representatives  of 
a  numtier  of  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  some  of  tliem  government 
leaders  and  others  from  the  private 
sector. 

l*t  me  assure  you,  they  are  not  bluf- 
fing. When  they  make  menacing  soimds 
aixiut  retaliation,  they  mean  business.  I 
cannot  help  but  fear  that  a  retreat  to 
protectionism  in  this  country  might  well 
Igiuie  a  dizzymg.  sickening  round  of  re- 
taliation and  countcrretaliation,  capable 
of  undoing  in  a  few  short  years  the  whole 
fragile  structure  of  more  liberal  interna- 
tional trade  wrought  with  so  much  pa- 
tience and  hard  labor  over  these  past  35 
years.  I  cannot  believe  tliat  the  American 
people  are  now  ready  to  forsake  the 
mantle  of  leadership  we  have  lx>me  in 
fashioning  that  structure  for  such  a  pre- 
carious mess  of  iwrrldge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  re- 
turning to  my  original  point.  I  believe 
that  since  the  completion  of  the  fall 
campaign,  a  more  adequate  and  tialanced 
representation  of  the  Interests  and  for- 
ces m  American  society  has  begun  to 
weigh  in  Those  desinng  a  return  to  a 
more  prosperous  economy,  low  and  mid- 
dle-income consumers,  exiMrt-related 
workers  and  businessmen,  and  those  who 
do  not  want  to  sec  the  United  States  re- 
treat from  mtemational  responsibility, 
have  all  begun  to  make  their  voices  and 
Interests  felt. 

And  let  me  tmderscore  this  last  con- 
cern. We  have  made  great  efforts  and 
expended  considerable  resources  in  the 
past  two  decades  to  help  secure  social 
and  economic  development  m  the  third 
world.  President  Nixon  has  made  the  en- 
couragement of  self-development  and 
greater  self-sufBcjency  the  cornerstone 
of  his  new  American  foreign  policy  for 
the  1970'».  In  light  of  this,  are  we  well 
advised  to  close  off  our  vast  domestic 
market  to  the  products  of  the  fledgUng 
industries  In  these  countries?  Would  it 
not  be  a  groas  contfadlction  of  our  boalc 
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foreign  policy  posture  to  dry  up  the 
source  of  the  desperately  needed  ex- 
change earnings  required  by  these  coun- 
tries to  propel  themselves  into  economic 
independence  and  growth?  The  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  answers  itself. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  now  have  hope 
that  we  can  improve  and  pare  down  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  despite  the  risks  we 
are  now  Justified  li.  departing  from  prec- 
edent, in  laying  aside  temporarily  a  tra- 
dition that,  on  the  whole,  has  served  us 
well.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  advocate  an 
open  rule  substitute  What  I  do  advocate, 
though,  is  the  opportunity  for  this  body 
to  strike  by  secUon.  To  trim  down  the 
many  ill-advised  and  dangerous  portions 
of  this  bill,  leaving  provisions  for  a  re- 
newal of  PresidenUal  negotlaUng  author- 
ity, the  repeal  of  American  selling  price 
more  generous  adjustment  assistance, 
and  Improved  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  mechanisms. 

Having  done  that,  then  let  us  turn  in 
the  new  Congress  to  the  many  real  and 
serious  problems  caused  by  import  pene- 
tration and  disruption,  and  seek  solu- 
tions by  means  of  adjustment  policies 
that  are  truly  compatible  with  a  com- 
petitive, dynamic  economy,  technological 
progress,  and  international  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Co»maii) 

Mr,  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
there  is  much  logic  and  reason  in  dealing 
wit"-  ways  and  means  bills  under  a  closed 
rule,  generally,  because  they  deal  with 
very  complex  tax  matters  where  one 
phrase  or  one  sentence  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  revenues  of  this 
NatloiL 

I  suggest  that  this  blL  is  different  from 
the  ordinary  in  that  it  deals  with  two 
separate  and  distinct  matters — two  sep- 
arate parts  of  the  code — and  that  Rouse 
Members  ought  to  have  some  ability  to 
express  their  mdlvidual  views  on  indi- 
vidual portions  of  this  bill. 

The  tax  portion  Is  one  of  substantial 
consequence.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  that  It  will  Involve  about  $600 
million  a  year  in  revenue  losses.  It  is 
estimated  by  our  own  staff  on  the  com- 
mittee that  it  will  amount  to  near  tl 
billion  a  year  in  revenue  losses.  That  is 
this  proposal.  We  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  ourselves  separately 
as  to  that. 

Now  as  to  the  trade  bill  Itself,  admit- 
tedly, it  aD  deals  with  one  part  of  the 
code.  But  It  really  is  a  mixed  bag.  One 
provision  in  it  gives  the  President  addi- 
tional authority  to  negotiate  for  tariff 
reductions.  That  is  obviously  to  expand 
our  foreign  trade. 

There  are  other  provisions  for  adjust- 
ment assistance — and  antidumping.  That 
is  to  protect  American  mdustry  from 
unfair  practices  and  to  take  care  of  any 
industry  or  labor  group  that  is  dislocated 
because  of  imports. 

But  then  In  addition,  there  are  some 

highly  dangerous,  potentially  disastrous 

provisions  to  embark  upon  import  quotas. 

I  would  hope  that  whatever  the  House 

does,  it  would  not  require  Members  to 
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cast  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  the 
whole  bag  of  proposals.  I  think  we  have 
the  capacity,  the  understanding  and  the 
discretion  to  separate  out  the  different 
provisions  in  this  bill  and  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  each  of  these  provisions, 
whether  it  is  an  open  rule  or  a  modified 
rule  or  whatever  the  House  decides. 

But  I  fincerely  hope  that  the  House 
will  not  decide  to  force  every  Member  to 
vote  up  or  down  a  bill  which  is  so  broad 
and  so  diverse  as  this  bill  Is. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calilomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contxi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  closed  rule  which  would 
force  us  to  swallow  every  secticm  of  the 
trade  bill,  no  matter  how  indigestible,  in 
order  to  obtain  any  of  the  considerable 
benefits  it  would  provide. 

There  Is  one  provision  in  particular 
which  I  simply  cannot  stomach.  It  would 
do  a  great  disservice  to  all  Americans  as 
consumers  and  as  taxpayers.  I  refer  to 
section  104(a)  which  would  help  to  per- 
petuate the  Inequitable  mandatory  oil 
quota  program. 

In  February  1370,  after  a  full  year  of 
study,  the  President's  own  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  found  there 
Is  absolutely  no  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing these  oU  quotas  which  cost  the 
American  consumer  over  $5  billion  an- 
nually. Instead,  the  task  force  urged  an 
end  to  quotas,  and  a  switch  to  a  tariff 
system. 

This  recommendation  would  lead  to 
lower  oil  prices  and  additional  revenues 
of  at  least  {500  million  for  the  Treasury. 
The  present  system  simply  lines  the 
pockets  of  a  handful  of  major  oil  com- 
panies who  are  given  these  quotas. 

Section  104(a)  Is  a  specific  rejection  of 
the  task  force  proposal.  In  recent  testi- 
mony. Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln.  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Committee, 
opposed  this  provision,  because — and  I 
quote — "it  takes  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  flexibility  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  in  dealing  with  problems 
that  may  come  up  In  the  future  which 
cannot  possibly  be  foreseen  in  detail 
now." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  this  ob- 
noxious provision  In  this  bill  Is  an  af- 
front not  only  to  the  President,  but  to  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  are  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  To 
force  us  to  accept  this  as  the  price  for 
vitally  needed  trade  legislation  Is  pure 
and  simple  blackmail.  I  for  one  will  not 
stand  for  It. 

This  is  why  I  must  oppose  this  closed 
rule.  But.  let  me  set  the  record  straight, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Despite  suggestions  to  the 
contrary.  I  do  not  and  will  not  support 
an  open  rule.  No  responsible  legislator 
can  suijport  this.  It  would  expose  this 
legislation  to  an  avalanche  of  additional 
special  interests  to  help  this  mdustry  and 
that  It  would  turn  this  bill  into  a 
"Christmas  tree"  so  overloaded  with 
goodies  that  it  would  compel  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  If  it  did  not  fall  of  its  own 
weight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternative  rule  which 
I  support  would  simply  permit  amend- 
ments to  strike.  It  would  not  permit  the 
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addition  of  any  new  provisions.  I  for  one 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  supporting 
the  rest  of  this  bill  if  I  am  not,  at  the 
same  time,  asked  to  drive  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  petroleum  consumers  in  the 
process.  I  Icnow  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  in  New  England,  share 
this  view. 

1  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  down  the  previous  question  on 
this  proposed  rule.  Only  then  will  we  be 
able  to  support  what  is,  in  the  main,  a 
good  bill.  It  is  unfair  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  ask  us  to  pay  this  price. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Burkx)  , 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sfwaker,  I  strongly  urge  all  of  you  to  sup- 
port the  closed  rule  as  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  also  to  vote  for  the  bill  it- 
self. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  of  vital 
interest  to  all  the  people  of  New  England. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  legislative  enact- 
ment in  recent  years  which  is  so  im|?or- 
tant  to  my  section  of  the  country. 

A  great  deal  has  appeared  in  the  press 
about  the  so-called  oil  amendment.  I 
voted  against  this  oil  amendment,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  adopted  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
However,  we  had  only  seven  members  on 
the  committee  who  would  vote  against 
the  oil  amendment.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Senate,  with  its  flexible  rules,  should 
be  the  body  where  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  strike  out  the  so-called  oil 
amendment.  If  the  oil  amendment  is 
deleted  from  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  then 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  New  England  can 
try  to  prevail  on  the  conferences  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  keeping  the  oil 
amendment  out. 

I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the  companies 
in  New  England  that  arc  affected  by  this 
trade  bill.  This  is  their  only  chance  for 
relief.  In  Mas.sachusetts  today  we  have 
over  160.000  people  unemployed  and 
walking  the  streets,  without  a  Job  and 
without  any  prospect  for  a  Job.  The  elec- 
tromc  mdustry  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured. The  shoe  mdustry  has  been  mor- 
tally woimded.  The  textile  industry  is  in 
real  trouble.  The  cities  of  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill, 
Plttsfleld.  Springfield,  and  Boston  to 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other  cities,  are 
suffering  this  untold  misery  of  conUnulng 
acceleration  of  unemployment. 

I  predict  here  In  this  House  today  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  the  unemploy- 
ment in  my  State  could  go  as  high  pos- 
sibly as  200,000  by  the  end  of  1971,  and, 
yes.  it  could  reach  the  figure  of  a  quarter 
million  people  unemployed  in  my  home 
State  in  1972. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  The  big  is- 
sue in  the  1972  campaign  is  gotog  to  be 
jobs.  It  is  going  to  be  jobs  in  the  district 
of  every  Member  of  the  U.8.  Congress.  I 
do  not  care  where  the  Member  comes 
from.  The  Imports,  accelerated  in  this 
country,  have  flooded  the  market  and 
have  driven  American  workers  out  of 
jobs,  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  big  issue. 
Members  are  going  to  answer  for  it.  They 
are  going  to  answer  for  those  jobs  Just  as 
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sure  as  they  are  sitUng  here,  and  the  only 
answer  we  can  give  is  to  vote  for  the 
closed  rule.  There  are  flexible  rules  to  the 
other  body,  and  they  can  take  care  of  the 
oil  provisions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North   Carolina    (Mr.   Mizxll). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  passed  a  $7.S  billion  package 
directly  aimed  at  solving  some  of  the 
unemployment  problems  In  tiiis  country. 

This  manpower  trainhig  program 
hopefully  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
efforts  to  reduce  unemployment  in 
America.  One  section  of  that  bill  au- 
thorized (1  billion  for  establishing  pub- 
lic jobs  throughout  the  Nation,  with  a 
majority  of  salaries  for  those  jobs  being 
paid  by  American  taxpayers. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting  the 
rule  on  debate  of  HJl.  18970,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  the  House  will  have  before 
it  legislation  dealing  directly  and  effec- 
tively with  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  preventive  mcdictoe  to 
protect  the  worktogman  from  the  ills  of 
unemployment. 

Adoption  of  this  rule,  and  subsequent 
passage  of  the  bill  will  assure  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  throughout 
America  that  their  jobs  will  not  be  lost 
because  of  the  importation  of  goods 
produced  by  low-wage  labor. 

1  catmot  stress  too  strongly  the  im- 
mediate need  for  this  legislation,  and 
thus  for  a  rule  which  will  provide  for  a 
swift  and  uncomplicated  disposition  of 
the  bill. 

If  we  had  considered  legislation  such 
as  this  2  years  ago,  we  would  have  85.000 
more  people  employed  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  todustries.  Those  who  have  been 
exploiting  our  markets  with  goods 
manufactured  with  low-cost  labor  have 
refused  to  negotiate  any  reasonable 
quotas,  and  because  of  their  refusal  to 
negotiate  and  our  inaction,  we  are  now 
paying  the  severe  consequences  in  the 
loss  of  jobs,  but  the  one  who  suffers  the 
most  is  the  man  with  a  family  who  has 
lost  his  job  at  a  textile  plant  and  cannot 
find  another  one. 

I  congratulate  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Mills), 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
consto  (Mr.  Byrnes)  ,  and  the  commit- 
tee for  their  outstanding  work  during 
the  many  weeks  of  prepartog  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  bill  is  now  In  final  form.  Its  con- 
ditions are  well  known,  its  great  support 
among  my  colleagues  is  already  a  matter 
of  record,  stoce  more  than  half  of  them 
are  cosponsoring  similar  legislation.  Its 
provisions  have  been  carefully  selected, 
its  urgency  Is  of  crisis  proportion. 

Because  of  all  these  factors,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  wisely  sought 
a  rule  under  which  the  House  could  best 
and  most  expeditiously  consider  this 
legislation,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
has  recommended  such  a  rule. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  abide  by  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision  and  vote  for  adoption  of  the  rule 
re(X>mmended  by  our  Rules  Committee. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to 
vote  against  the  prenous  question  and 
to  support  the  proposal  which  is  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  i  Mr.  Gisbohs  i ,  »o  pro- 
vide for  an  opportunity  for  this  body  to 
strike  provisions  from  this  bill  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  strike. 

Frankly,  the  8  hours  of  debate  pro- 
vided under  this  rule  Is  wasted  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we 
cannot  amend  the  bill.  We  can  merely 
talk.  We  can  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
if  we  Just  eliminate  that  debate  time,  if 
this  gag  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  how 
this  body  can  go  along  with  a  proposal 
like  this  bill,  which  provides  for  a  $990 
million  tax  writeoff,  a  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  almost  tl  billion  at  a  time  when 
we  are  experiencing  a  tremendous  defl- 
cit.  and  at  a  time  when  we  face  an  infla- 
tionary problem  which  has  still  not  been 
resolved. 

Furthermore.  I  want  the  House  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  strike  the  oil  quota 
provision.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
do  to  this  bill  by  locking  in  the  oU  quota 
provision  is  to  provide  a  monopoly  of  re- 
sources and  price  fixtog  prices  which  cost 
the  consumer  ts  to  $7  billion  annually. 
Tlirough  tax  prlvUege,  oil  has  generated 
the  financial  strength  to  buy  heavily  into 
the  coal  resources  of  the  United  States. 
It  addition,  it  is  heavily  invested  ta  the 
uranium  resources.  Soon  all  of  the  en- 
ergy resources  of  this  country  will  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  oil  todustry 
which  will  have  unprecedented  power  of 
economic  strangulation. 

This  bill  pn>vides  dangerous  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  economically 
strangle  this  Nation.  It  is  done  through 
the  quota  provisions  that  are  provided 
to  this  bill. 

The  closed  rule  must  be  defeated.  This 
body  must  exercise  its  will  In  striking 
from  this  bill  such  provisions  which 
cannot  be  sustamed  t>y  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  CONl'E.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  lo 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  CONTE.  First,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Second,  those  maktag  the  argimient 
that  the  oil  provision  should  be  taken 
care  of  over  to  the  Senate  and  not  in 
the  House  are  saying,  are  they  not,  that 
the  Senators  are  capable  of  making  this 
change  to  delete  the  oil  amendment  and 
the  House  is  tocapable  of.  offering  and 
maktog  a  decision  on  this  amendment. 
Is  this  the  toterpretation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me  the  House 
is  Just  as  capable  as  the  other  body  in 
resolvmg  this  issue  and  havtog  a  fair  de- 
bate and  a  meaningful  debate,  with  the 
privilege  of  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  genUeman  L?  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  rule  and  to  support  the 
proposal  by  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Sjieak- 
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er,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  minola  (Mr.  Pdcblky). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  previous  question,  so  that 
hopeluU;  this  will  make  in  order  the 
motion  by  our  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OraaoKs). 

It  is  very  plain  to  everyone  here  today 
that  the  crucial  vote  on  ttiis  trade  bill 
will  come  on  the  rule  and  not  on  final 
passage.  By  the  time  we  get  to  final 
passage  the  issue  will  be  joined  and  the 
outcome  easily  predicted.  There  are 
enough  troops  lined  up  on  the  very  clear 
final  passage  issue  to  see  It  breeze 
through. 

Where  there  is  a  chance  to  improve 
this  bill  Is  by  voting  down  the  previous 
question,  to  make  in  order  amendments 
to  the  bill,  to  delete  certain  Items. 

In  attempting  to  get  to  the  floor  today 
I  had  to  elbow  my  way  through  a  .swarm 
of  lobbyists  In  the  corridors.  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to  get  to  the  floor.  These  lob- 
byists are  well  represented.  I  am  told, 
elsewhere  in  this  Chamber 

No  doubt  they  are  here  to  serve  what 
they  think  are  the  best  interests  of  the 
textile  Industry,  of  the  shoe  Industry,  of 
the  mink  industry  or  whatever  It  might 
be.  It  is  our  tMirden.  however,  to  weigh 
the  interests  of  these  special  gnnips  u 
they  perceive  their  interests  against  the 
broader  interests  of  the  American  people, 
whether  these  interests  be  as  consumers, 
as  fanners,  as  taxpayers,  or  simply  as 
citizens. 

l«t  me  say  that  there  is  a  grave  chal- 
lenge and  issue  to  the  national  security 
Involved  here.  This  bill  would  punish  our 
friends,  friends  like  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  Italy?  What  effect  this  will 
have  If  we  take  this  major  step  back- 
ward In  terms  of  trade  policy.  Introduce 
a  volatile  new  pcliucal  issue  In  areas  of 
Italy  where  Cconmunists  are  strong. 

It  iKhooves  us  to  consider  such  broad 
national  security  aspects  before  making 
the  crucial  vote  on  the  previous  question 
Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monaoah). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  and  in  opposition 
to  the  previous  question. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make 
because  of  the  complexities  of  the  legis- 
lation proposed  here  today  and  also  be- 
cause there  are  many  provisions  in  it 
which  I  can  agree  with.  However,  there 
are  two  principal  objecUons  that  1  find. 
First  of  an,  it  is  discriminatory  In  Its 
selection  of  the  products  that  are  pre- 
ferr«d;  namely,  oil,  textiles,  and  non- 
rubber  footwear.  It  eliminates  all  of  the 
others,  many  of  which  are  manufac- 
tured In  my  own  district,  probably  one 
of  the  most  industrialized  In  the  coim- 
try,  and  which  in  the  judgment  of  their 
producers  both  manaciement  and  labor, 
and  in  my  own  Judgment,  are  equally 
worthy  of  consideration  for  (juotas 
nither  than  being  relegated  to  the  rem- 
edy of  adjustment  assistance,  which 
deals  with  damages  or  unemployment 
compensation  rather  than  Jobs. 

The  second  question  for  me  involves, 
of  course,  the  continuation  of  the  quota 
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system  for  oil.  Certainly  all  of  us  In  the 
Northeast,  in  the  State  of  ConnecUcut 
and  In  the  other  States  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  are  terri- 
bly concerned  about  what  the  future  may 
bring.  As  has  been  suggested  previously 
in  this  debate,  the  President's  own  Com- 
mission suggested  a  change  from  a  sys- 
tem of  quotas  to  one  of  tariffs.  Not  only 
has  this  suggestion  been  repudiated,  but 
the  quota  system  would  be  perpetuated 
in  this  legislation.  What  this  might  bring 
for  the  homeowners  of  Connecticut  and 
New  England  In  the  winter  ahead  la 
certainly  a  matter  of  tremendous  concern 
tolas. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  provision  in  the  bill  and 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  amend 
it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Giaiho) 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiild 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 

'Mr.  MONACAN  »  . 

I  am  opposed  to  the  gag  rule  and  to 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  the 
proper  approach  to  this  very  difllcult 
problem  of  trade  and  the  balance  of  trade 
relaUonshlps  between  the  United  States 
and  other  naUons.  It  is  discriminatory 
and  it  picks  out  the  textile  Industry,  the 
oil  industry,  and  the  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industry  for  special  treatment,  but 
It  has  no  concern  at  all  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trade  problem  facing  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire   (Mr.  Wtiian). 

Mr.  WVMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
sujjport  of  the  closed  rule  In  this  in- 
stance. I  want  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  basic  issue  Involved 
in  the  forthcoming  vote  on  the  previous 
question. 

It  is  very  clear  that  anyone  favoring 
the  leverage  that  is  given  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecuUve  by  this  bill  on  any  of  the  items 
covered  in  the  bill  should  vote  in  favor 
of  the  previous  question  when  that  ques- 
tion Is  before  us.  The  President  needs 
this  leverage  to  be  able  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  Importing  nations. 
Without  it  why  should  they  negotiate 
when  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  any 
meaningful  restrictions  on  floods  of 
foreign  Imports  that  are  wiping  out  V3 
Jobs? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ak- 
DKRSow)  suggested  that  the  consumer's 
voice  is  not  being  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  also  recognizes  the 
fact  that  unemployment  in  America  at 
this  time  is  becoming  of  real  concern. 
Unless  we  do  something  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Jobs  in  this  bill  we  will  surrender 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  to  workers 
at  the  expense  of  American  workers.  This 
is  bound  to  result  In  a  big  Increase  in 
unemployment  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  the  consiuners'  interests  that  these 
workers  slay  at  work  and  off  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  We  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  It  too.  We  cannot  mnintBin 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
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world  with  the  highest  wages  paid  with- 
out guaranteeing  a  share  of  our  market 
to  the  U.S.  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  provisions  of  this  bill  if  en- 
acted would  freeze  the  Northeastern 
United  States  to  a  higher  price  for  oil.  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  accurate  The 
quotas  for  oil  in  district  1  would  remain 
subject  to  amendment  and  regulation  by 
the  President  and  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  The  oil  provision  Is 
a  compromise  to  get  this  biU  to  the  floor 
It  is  not  a  roadblock  to  relief  for  New 
England,  although  those  of  us  from  that 
area  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  it  not 
be  in  the  bm. 

Yet,  if  we  start  the  process  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  of  allow- 
ing deleOons  from  the  hm  one  by  one, 
it  is  bound  to  mean  the  loss  of  the  bili 
Itself. 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with 
our  parUamentary  procedures  know  that 
there  are  not  enough  votes  on  separate 
amendments  to  take  care  of  shoes  alone 
not  enough  votes  to  take  care  of  textiles 
alone:  but  if  we  all  stand  together  across 
mdustiy  lines  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  the 
American  working  men  and  women,  we 
can  pass  this  legislation— and  It  ought 
to  be  passed  by  this  House.  It  ought  to 
be  passed  by  the  other  body,  and  prompt- 
ly signed  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  just 
surrender  our  Jobs  and  our  industries  to 
foreign  naUons  Just  because  from  their 
lower  standard  of  living  they  pay  vastly 
lower  wages  than  we  do.  To  vote  against 
the  previous  question  In  these  circum- 
stances is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  any 
Representative  in  this  House  because  it 
is  a  vote  against  the  bill  Itself.  I  urge  a 
vote  of  "aye"  on  the  previous  quesUon 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Deht)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not 
allow  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
legislation.  However.  I  would  recommend 
to  the  Members  that  If  they  have  time 
to  read  the  September  29  Cokcbessiom- 
AL  Rccoaa.  p.  34202,  containing  a  history 
of  trade  In  the  United  Slates  that  I  put 
into  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  there  is  one  thing  we  must  remem- 
ber In  legislating  and  that  is  this;  That 
there  has  to  be  some  equality  of  consid- 
eration for  all  those  concerned,  and  not 
Just  those  who  are  able  to  belong  to  a 
certain  committee  that  is  able  to  do 
something  for  those  who  flnd  themselves 
In  the  same  distress  or  even  more  distress 
than  the  textile  workers,  or  the  shoe 
workers,  for  Instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  Is  the  largest 
shoemaking  State  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  40  percent  due  to  the  Influx 
of  leather  shoes  since  the  pas.;age  of  the 
Reciprocal  Tiade  Adjustment  Act  under 
President  Keimedy.  At  that  time  the  tex- 
tile workers,  2  days  before  the  vote,  were 
given  a  concession  which  called  for  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  per  pound  on  imports 
of  cotton  content,  the  content  of  all  prod, 
ucts  coming  into  the  United  States,  equal 
to  the  subsidy  per  pound  of  cotton  sup- 
port. Well,  that  was  never  passed  and 
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never  approved,  but  instead  of  that  we 
passed  an  equalizer  or  so-called  one-price 
cotton,  selling  to  the  American  textile 
mills  at  the  same  price  that  we  were  sell- 
ing cotton  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  all  the  respect  In 
the  world  for  those  who  can  get  for 
themselves  that  which  they  deny  to 
others.  If  in  so  doing  they  do  not  injure 
others.  I  say  the  15  percent  peril  point 
limitation  means  17  million  tons  of  steel, 
meaning,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
House,  104.000  steelworkers'  jobs. 

We  are  closing  the  door  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  on  420,000  tex- 
tUe  jobfi  which  will  be  eliminated.  We  are 
cicksing  in  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation all  hope  of  my  40  percent  of  shoe- 
makers ever  getting  back  to  work.  We  are 
not  saying  a  word  about  tool  steel.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  tool  steel  Industry  in 
the  United  States  will  not  lost  5  years  in 
this  country,  and  without  this  industry, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no 
industry.  The  textile  industry  cannot 
maintain  this  economy;  shoes  cannot 
maintain  this  economy. 

What  this  legislation  should  be  Is  a 
simple  formula  giving  \3s  a  trigger  at  that 
point  of  injury  and  peril  when  an  indus- 
try finds  itself  unable  to  compete.  This 
Is  a  day  of  world  competition  and  noth- 
ing else.  Vote  down  this  rule. 

In  so  doing  we  may  get  legislation  that 
treats  all  industry,  all  workers  equally. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that  one  industry 
Is  worth  saving  and  another  must  die. 

Why  do  we  try  to  make  one  industry's 
workers  a  preferred,  protected  Job  status 
and  the  rest  of  us  tuned  to  the  wlll-o'- 
the-wlsp  of  the  inexact  science  of  for- 
eign relations. 

Trade  is  an  economic  exact  science 
and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
2  yitid  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  legislation  In  recent  years 
that  has  received  more  consideration 
than  the  bill  this  rule  would  make  in 
order  for  consideration.  I  would  just 
refer  the  Members  to  the  summary  state- 
ment in  the  report  of  our  great  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  l-s  the 
committee  that  has  been  created  to  do 
the  spadework  on  legislation  In  the  field 
of  trade,  social  security,  and  taxation. 
These  are  all  intricate  subjects  that  must 
of  necessity  be  developed  within  the  calm 
and  deliberative  atmosphere  of  a  com- 
mittee room,  rather  than  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  we 
have  435  Members,  many  of  whom  have 
divergent  views. 

Experience  in  the  past  indicates  that 
legislation  of  this  nature  simply  should 
not  be  undertaken  to  be  written  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  anyone  who  reads  the  summary 
statement,  from  which  I  wish  to  quote 
briefly  must  conclude  that  we  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  be  confident  that  this  bill  was 
given  close  and  careful  consideration 
"and  the  terms  of  It  were  agreed  upon 
only  after  long  deliberation  and  debate 
within  the  committee,  after  listening  to 
hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  would 


not  be  justified  in  repudiating  the  ac- 
tion of  that  committee. 
The  committee  says  this  in  its  report: 

H.R  18970  represent*  many  montbs  of  ef- 
Tort  by  your  committee  to  bring  to  the  Houne 
a  trade  proposal  which  will  provide  a  sound 
base  for  the  continuation  of  a  long-ranee 
trade  expansion  policy  and  will  meet  the  im- 
mediate need  of  United  States  producing  and 
consuming  interests,  and  other  economic  in- 
terests both  In  domestic  markets  and  abrc-ad. 
The  hill  incorporates  in  modlQed  form  the 
trade  proposals  made  by  the  Presldisnt  to  the 
Congress  on  November  18.  1969,  some  ele- 
ments of  many  other  trade  proposals  regard- 
ing orderly  marketing  of  imports  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  committee,  other  sug- 
gestions for  changes  In  our  trade  and  tarttf 
Jaws  made  during  the  course  of  the  public 
bearings,  and  the  domestic  Intematlooal 
sales  corporation  proposal  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Now.  I  invite  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  following  which  also  Is  taken 
from  the  committee  report : 

Your  committee  devoted  over  one  month 
to  pubUc  bearings,  receiving  testimony  from 
S77  witnesses  representing  all  segments  of 
the  United  States  economy.  The  printed  roc- 
otYt  includes  hundreds  of  written  oonmiunl- 
catlons  from  interested  persona  and  organi- 
sations from  all  parts  of  the  country.  TTie 
public  hearings  were  In  addition  to  almilar 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  m  1966.  The 
extensive  information  and  the  individual 
views  were  helpful  to  the  oommlttee  in  Its 
task  of  formulating  the  policies  reflected  m 
O-R.  18870. 

Your  oommlttee  met  In  executive  sessions 
for  over  a  month  in  developing  the  bill.  Your 
committee  believes  H.R.  18070  deals  with 
the  basic  Issues  presented  by  the  many  trade 
pTt>po9als  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion— 

And  so  forth. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  and  expertise 
in  this  field,  after  long,  careful  and  de- 
liberate study  and  consideration  devel- 
oped this  bill.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  If 
the  previous  question  Is  voted  down  and 
an  open  or  modified  rule  is  £Ulopted.  this 
bill  will  not  be  considered  in  the  House 
today,  and  perhaps  never.  I  do  not  have 
any  authority  for  that  statement  other 
than  my  own  opinion,  but  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  250  Members  who  cosponsored  this 
bill  would  want  to  run  that  risk  either. 

If  you  change  the  rule  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  my  judi^ent  is  that 
you  will  kill  this  bill  so  far  as  the  House 
being  given  an  opportunity  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill  killed  be- 
cause it  means  so  much  to  so  many  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  represents 
so  many  man-hours  of  iiard  work  and 
consideration  by  the  very  committee  that 
we  have  selected  to  do  the  spadework  on 
legislation  of  this  sort. 

Something  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  so  far  about  a  comment 
made  recently  by  a  governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board:  that  is.  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  made  the 
statement  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
coet  the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Hon.  Stanley  Nehmer.  de- 
livered a  speech  here  in  Washington  and 


I  have  before  me  a  release  of  his  speech 
which  Is  marked  for  release  for  the  after- 
noon papers  today,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
at  liberty  to  use  it.  in  which  Mr.  Nehmer 
completely  demolished  the  arguments  of 
the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  who  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Nehmer,  for  example,  made  the 
point  that  Mr.  Brimmer  fails  to  under- 
stand that  consumers  are  also  taxpayers: 
and  he  makes  a  number  of  other  very 
important  points  In  this  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Nehmer's 
speech  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
HoLinELD).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  speech  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Tax  TkxnLC   Issue:    Pact  and  Pictiok 
(Remarks  by  Stanley  Netuner.  Deputy  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Commerce    for    Re- 
sources, prepared  for  delivery  at  the  board 
meeting    of    the    NaUonal    Association    of 
Wool    ManufacturerB,    Washington.    D.C, 
Nov.  18,  1B70) 

X 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  today,  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  legislation  which 
can  affect  your  Industry  la  moving  toward 
its  final  stagea  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  solution  which  the  Administration 
seeks  to  the  problem  of  burgeoning  and  dis- 
ruptive textile  Imports  Is  the  teitUe  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Congress.  The  Admin- 
istration has  taken  that  position  with  re- 
luctance because  we  have  always  felt  and 
Btm  feel  that  the  preferred  way  to  deal  with 
the  textile  Import  problem  Is  through  negoti- 
ated agreements  with  our  principal  foreign 
suppliers.  But.  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 
structive negotiated  solution,  legislation  rep- 
resents the  only  means  to  bring  an  end  to 
thta  long-standing,  frustrating  problem.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stans  advised  the  House 
Ways  and  Ueans  Committee  on  June  25  that 
the  Administration  supports  the  enactment 
of  the  textUe  provisions  of  the  trade  bill. 

In  recent  weeks,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  week,  a  number  of  statemenu  have 
been  made  and  urtlclea  printed  on  the  tex- 
tile situation.  Many  of  these  have  shed  much 
heat,  but  Uttle  light,  on  the  texUIe  import 
Issue.  We  have  had  much  fiction,  but  few 
facts.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportumty 
to  comment  in  particular  on  one  of  these 
statements,  prepared  for  an  economics  aeml- 
nar.  which  received  considerable  attention 
In  the  press.  I  am  referring  to  tbe  comments 
of  Governor  Andrew  ''.  Brimmer  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
concerning  Import  controls  and  domestic  In- 
flation as  It  relates  to  the  textile  issue. 

But  before  getting  to  the  basic  questions 
raised  by  Governor  Brimmer's  analysis,  I 
wont  to  emphasize  that  my  comments  wUl 
be  confined  to  the  textile  features  of  the 
trade  bill  and  the  textile  Issue.  They  do 
not  In  any  way  represent  my  Judgment  or 
that  of  the  Administration  as  to  other  fea- 
tures of  the  trade  bill  or  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Administration  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
Secretary  Stans  and  othere  in  the  Adminis- 
tration have  expressed  our  views  and  deep 
reservations  about  many  aspects  of  the  trade 
bill  In  their  recent  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  need  not  repeat 
that  this  morning. 

n 
The  key  to  an  undeistanding  of  the  Ad- 
mlnjatrailon's  support  of  the  textile  quota 
provisiona  of   the  trade  btU  w««  stated   by 
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Secrvtar;  8tuu  to  th«  Senate  PIokdm  Com- 
nuct««  on  October  13: 

"Xlie  basic  tbrust  of  che  textile  provtalons 
ol  this  bill  Is  m  the  direction  th«t  we  have 
pursued  for  many  moatbA — the  oegotlatlon 
of  viable  tnternaUon&l  textile  agreements. 
The  quota  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be 
superseded  by  bilateral  or  multilateral  tex- 
tile a^eeroents  sod  may  be  waived  for  non- 
dlsruptave  imports  or  where  the  President 
may  find  It  to  be  In  the  national  interest  not 
to  Impose  quotss." 

This  reading  of  the  bill  is  not  arrived  at 
lightly  It  is  based  on  our  direct  and  exten- 
sive participation  in  the  drafting  of  the  tex- 
tile provisions  of  Title  n  of  tbe  trade  bill, 
and  It  recognizes  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopted  changes  suggested  by 
the  Administration  In  this  Title  during  the 
course  of  Its  very  thorough  and  extensive 
detlbe  rations. 

Secretary  Stan/i  and  other  Administration 
wltnesoes  bad  urged  modification  of  the  bill 
originally  Introduced  by  Chairman  Mills  to 
provide  for  exemption  of  non -disruptive 
goods  ThJ  ■  and  other  changes  were  devel- 
oped during  the  cour.-e  of  hearings,  and  were 
adopred  by  the  Comm.'.tee.  A  central  feature 
of  thes-  changes  is  to  assure  a  flexible  in- 
strument that  can  be  used  to  bring  about 
negotiated  agreements  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Itself  supports  this  view  of  the 
bill  la  Its  reoort  by  stating  that  "It  Is  in- 
tended that.  Insofar  us  may  be  poMiWe,  the 
UmltatioQ  ot  these  imports  wiu  be  acoom- 
pltshed  through  the  negotiation  of  volun- 
tary agreements  provided  for  under  Section 
a03  and  that  the  quota  pr*^piston8  of  Section 
301  will  aast*:.  In  the  negwUatlon  of  such 
agreements  as  well  ai  to  provide  protection 
for  the  domestic  market  and  workers  in 
oases  where  such  agreements  are  not  con- 
cluded." 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  we 
will  never  cease  to  negotiate  on  the  textile 
issue,  even  if  quota  legislation  Is  enacted. 
The  public  record  and  the  record  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  clear  to  all 
who  wlih  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hard 
fac-t  of  our  position  on  this  question. 

But  Oovernor  Brimmer  has  not  consulted 
the  record  How  else  to  explain  his  state- 
ment which  at  once  recognizes  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  11  the  President  may 
exempt  non-dlsruptive  articles,  that  he  may 
waive  quotas  when  he  finds  It  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  do  so.  and  that  negotiated 
agreements  automatically  supersede  quo- 
tas— and  yet  offers  the  following  as  the  basic 
working  assumption  of  his  analysis: 

"It  was  assumed  that — if  quotas  were  Im- 
posed— th!  amount  of  imports  authorized 
would  be  that  stipulated  under  HJl.  18970. 
In  1971,  impons  would  be  held  to  the  1867- 
»  average:  then,  beginning  In  1972,  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  increased  by 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  authorized  In  the 
immediately  preceding  year." 

Governor  Brimmer  bases  bis  entire  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  textile  portions  of 
this  bill  to  consumers  on  this  assumption.  IX 
valid.  It  would  mesa  that  1971  textile  im- 
ports would  represent  a  rollback  of  about  36 
pepoeni  from  current  levels.  This  is  not  fact; 
It  Is  fiction.  Indeed.  Oovernor  Brimmer  even 
falls  to  note  that  cotton  textile  imports, 
which  this  year  will  account  for  some  l.fl 
billion  yards,  out  of  total  imports  of  some 
4.4  biUion  yards,  are  automatically  ex- 
empted from  quotas  by  the  bill  so  long  as 
we  particlpa-e  in  the  Long  Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement. 

In  the  face  of  the  record,  in  the  face  of  a 
clearly  stated  Administration  Intention,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  realities  of  our  textile  trade 
and  our  textile  policy.  In  which  we  have 
always  provided  substantial  access  for  Im- 
ports to  our  market,  he  assumes  that  there 
will  be  no  exemptions  for  n  on -disruptive 
articles,  and  that  either  no  agreements  will 


be  negotiated  or.  if  any  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated, there  would  be  no  increase  above  the 
1967-69  average  provided  for  in  such  agree- 
ments. That  does  not  make  sense. 

And  where  does  this  wrong  assumption 
lead  Oovernor  Brimmer?  Following  a  fairly 
elaborate  analysis  which  encompasses  esti- 
mates of  1975  demand  versus  1975  imports 
on  tbe  basis  of  these  quotas,  and  a  price 
analysis  about  which  I  shall  comment  later. 
we  are  shown  an  alleged  cost  to  consumers 
of  91.8  billion  for  these  textile  quotas.  At 
this  cost,  which  he  feels  would  have  an  inflo- 
ttonary  Impact  on  the  economy.  Governor 
Brimmer  concludes  that  a  solution  other 
then  Import  quotas  is  needed  to  provide  the 
help  to  workers  and  flrms  In  the  industry 
which  he  agrees  la  needed. 

in 

Oovernor  Brimmer's  proposed  solution  is 
not  new.  Alarmed  at  the  possible  cost  of  $1.8 
billion  to  American  consumers,  he  recom- 
mends that  we  ".  .  .  adctpt  more  effective 
programs  to  provide  re-trainlng  and  transi- 
tional benefits  or  financial  assistance  for 
those  who  are  displaced  by  competitive 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control — 
whether  the  forces  originated  at  home  or 
abroafL"  He  offers  no  analysis  of  his  proposed 
solution.  Indeed,  from  his  paper  one  would 
assume  that  an  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram tor  textiles  Is  free,  and  that  American 
taxpayers  ore  in  some  way  different  from 
American  consumers. 

But  our  experience  thus  far  with  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  our  estimates  for  the 
future  in  textiles  are  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Before  getting  to  that,  however,  we  should 
perhaps  establish  a  basic  line  of  logic.  First. 
we  should  recognize  that  consumers  pay 
toxes.  Second,  we  should  recognize  that 
adjustment  assistance  or  any  other  kind  of 
assistance  costs  money.  Third,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  such  money  comes  from  the 
Treasury  Department  which  gets  it  basically 
from  tax  revenues.  A  conclusion  begins  to 
emerge,  namely,  whatever  money  an  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  costs  will  be  borne 
by  taxpayers,  a  worthy  group  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  American  consumers. 

Now.  perhaps  we  should  look  at  how  much 
an  adjustment  assistance  program  might  cost 
in  dealing  with  a  problem  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  that  which  confronts  the  textile 
industry  and  lu  workers.  The  text  lie- apparel 
complex  directly  employs  some  2.3  million 
workers  In  some  35,000  separate  establish- 
ments located  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the 
automotive  arrangement  with  Canada,  we 
have  estimated  that  adjustment  assistance 
per  100,000  workers  certified  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  such  assistance  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  *a65  million  a  year.  Thla 
assumes  that  of  those  certified,  only  75  per- 
cent finally  qualify  and  receive  assistance.  Of 
that  75  percent,  only  one-fourth  receive 
training  allowances.  I  use  the  100,000  figure 
because  it  has  a  peculiarly  current  slgnlfl- 
cance.  Prom  January  of  this  year  through 
September,  the  latest  month  for  which  we 
have  data,  textile  and  apparel  employment 
In  the  United  States  was  down  by  100.000 
Jobs.  A  total  of  125.000  lost  Jobs  In  texUle 
and  apparel  by  the  year's  end  Is  certainly  a 
real  poaalbtllty. 

Obviously  not  all  of  the  Jobs  were  loet  to 
Import  competition,  but  Just  as  obviously  a 
great  many  of  them  were,  since  American 
consumption  of  textiles  did  not  decrease,  but 
the  Import  share  of  that  consumption  In- 
creased. It  is  a  relevant  figure  to  consider. 
But  we  should  not  assume  that  a  100.000  or 
135,000  Job  loes  will  be  the  end  of  our  textUe 
issue  In  the  absence  of  a  sound  solution  to 
the  Import  problem.  It  can  reasonably  be 
predicted  that  additional  Job  losses  of  a  simi- 
lar magnitude  will  continue  to  occur  over  the 
next   fo\ir  or  five  yean  in   the  abeenoe  of 


controls  on  textile  and  apparel  Imports.  This 
annual  figure  of  $365  million  would  be  re- 
peated several  times  over. 

And  what  about  firms?  Adjustment  assist- 
ance to  firms  also  requires  money.  Our  ex- 
perience in  cases  of  assistance  to  flrms  and 
the  kind  of  capital  requlremenu  that  might 
be  Involved  there  Is  less  than  In  the  area 
of  worker  assisUnce.  simply  because  there 
have  been  fewer  successful  applications.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  on  September  29. 
1970.  the  Small  Business  Administration  an- 
nounced a  plan  of  assistance  to  the  Emll  J. 
Padar  Co.  (producer  of  barber  chalrs)  which 
provided  for  loans  totalling  94,135,000.  Other 
adjustment  assistance  proposals  are  being 
considered  by  the  Commerce  Department  at 
the  present  time.  While  their  coot  will  vary 
significantly.  I  know  of  at  least  one  that  is 
expected  to  exceed  $1  million. 

The  text  lie -apparel  industry  is  composed 
of  some  35,000  establishments  owned  by 
some  30.000  flrms.  Obviously,  many  of  these 
flrms  will  need  assistance.  Some  of  them  per- 
haps will  need  as  much  assistance  as  the 
Emll  J.  Padar  Co.  Others  will  need  less. 
Surely  some  will  require  more.  Uuie  Imagi- 
nation Is  required  to  forecast  that  the  appli- 
cation of  figures  In  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  91  million  per  firm  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  these  flrms.  i.e.  3  or  3  pereent. 
produces  rather  large  dollar  outlays  by  the 
Government  for  an  adjustment  assistance 
program. 

For  example,  assuming  30,000  flrms,  and 
assistance  for  the  stated  percent  at  the  Indi- 
cated level,  we  see:  1",.  at  91  milllon=r9300 
million;  27^  at  91  mimon-9e00  mUUon:  3'; 
at  92  mmioa-91.e million. 

Note  that  this  3%  is  only  900  firms,  and  a 
93  million  loan  is  less  than  one-half  of  what 
was  deemed  necessary  to  do  the  assistance 
Job  required  for  a  barber  chair  manufac- 
turer. Obviously  the  Brimmer  solution  would 
bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  major  finan- 
cial undertaking  that  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps  we  should  again  note  that,  as  Sec- 
retary Stans  has  stated.  "The  textile  industry 
la  too  big  for  any  kind  of  solution  that  we 
would  be  able  to  apply  internally."  Con- 
sumers, as  tax  payers,  would  bear  tbe  bur- 
dens of  such  a  program- 
Indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the  key  distinction 
between  the  textile  and  shoe  case^.  The  100,- 
000  Jobs  lost  in  textile  and  apparel  this  year 
equals  50%  of  the  total  U.S.  employment  in 
the  nonrubber  footwear  Industry.  Bather 
than  30.000  firms,  there  are  675,  So  different 
In  size  are  these  problems  that  they  do,  In 
fact,  take  on  a  difference  in  kind. 

We  believe  a  reasonable  internally- 
oriented  program  can  meet  tbe  problems  of 
the  shoe  Industry.  The  Administration  bas 
put  forward  such  a  program.  In  addition,  the 
Tariff  Commission's  injury  investigation  now 
underway  at  the  request  of  the  President 
win  help  us  to  fill  in  gaps  where  import  re- 
lief may  be  needed  for  particular  products. 


Let  us  return  briefly  to  another  part  of 
Governor  Brimmer's  analysis.  He  assumes 
that  the  unit  value  oT  Imports  (at  retail)  is 
about  96  as  compared  to  a  domestic  value  of 
about  910.  He  further  assumes  that  the  effect 
of  the  quota  Is  to  require  that  each  Item  not 
available  from  imports  be  obtained  domesti- 
cally. Thus,  the  buyer  of  a  unit  who  can- 
not obtain  a  (6  unit  because  of  the  quota 
must  obtain  a  domestic  replacement  at  910. 
Cost  of  quota?  94  per  unit  Net  result  baaed 
on  his  demand  projections  and  on  his  im- 
port-supply projections?  91  B  billion. 

But  hero  again.  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
a  false  assiimptlon.  Namely,  that  all  Imports 
and  all  domestic  articles  cover  the  same 
price  spread  In  unit  value.  This  ignores  the 
fact  that  Imports  are  generally  more  con- 
centrated In  value  terms  tban  is  domestic 
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msrcbandise  which  covers  in  significant 
quantity  the  entire  range  of  price  and 
quality.  In  abort,  tbe  unit  value  comparison 
is  not  realistic.  The  9«  Item  that  tbe  con- 
sumer replaces  with  a  domestic  Item  Is  not 
replaced  with  a  910  Item,  but  with  an  Item  of 
the  same  quality  whose  unit  value  Is  likely 
to  be  much  closer  to  96  tlian  to  910. 

Every  dollar  of  reduction  of  that  910  unit 
m  Governor  Brimmer's  analysis  reduces  the 
91. B  blUlon  cost  figure  by  twenty-five  percent. 
Thus,  if  a  96  item  is  replaced  by  a  97  domes- 
tic Item  the  918  billion  cost  drops  to  9450 
million.  You  may  have  noticed  that  this  Is 
far  below  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  an  adjustment  assistance  program. 

Governor  Brimmer  also  falls  to  account 
for  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  loot  revenue 
from  tax  payers  who  used  to  work  In  tbe 
textile  and  apparel  industry  but  are  forced 
Into  adjustment  assistance  payments,  and 
from  firms  wblcb  used  to  make  a  profit  la 
that  industry  but  no  longer  do  so.  Our  esti* 
mates  of  the  loet  wages  alone  for  100,000 
workers  amount  to  more  tban  95O0  million 
a  year,  or  more  than  $635  million  a  year  for 
125.000  workers.  And  this  la  cumulaUve.  so 
that,  in  the  absence  of  meaulngful  restraints 
on  Imports,  by  the  fifth  year  alone.  It  could 
be  somewhere  between  92.5  and  93.0  blUlon. 
ObvlouEly.  tbls  loss  to  the  economy  Is  re- 
flected In  loet  expenditures  by  these  people, 
as  well  as  in  non-payment  of  taxes.  Prom 
oontrtbutora  to  our  tax  revenue  and  eco- 
nomic acuvlty.  these  people  shift  to  recipi- 
ents of  public  assistance. 

These  figiu-es  on  workers  and  flrms  do  not 
refiect  community  losses  sustained  as  a  result 
of  this  loss  of  buying  power,  increased  wel- 
fare costs,  and  lost  local  tax  revenue  from 
unemployed  workers  and  closed  plants.  Over 
a  five-year  period,  we  could  conceivably  be 
dealing  with  an  economic  Impact  measurable 
In  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

As  a  final  note.  Governor  BrUnmer  also 
largely  assumes  that  the  only  real  force  hold- 
ing down  textile -Appexel  inflation  is  iroporto. 
and  that  a  lessening  of  this  pressure  means 
equivalent  upward  price  movement.  But  we 
are  looking  at  an  extremely  competitive  in- 
dustry. Apparel,  the  foctis  and  example 
cboeen  for  his  analysis,  la  without  doubt  tbe 
least  concentrated  major  American  Industry, 
lu  largest  flrm  accounts  for  but  2  percent  of 
tlie  industry  sales  and  Its  B  largest  together 
account  for  only  15  percent.  Firms  In  this  in- 
dustry clearly  face  the  knife-edge  of  com- 
petition, with  or  without  imports. 

There  are  otber  technical  deficiencies  in 
Governor  Brimmer's  analysis  which  I  will  not 
pursue  in  detail  at  this  point,  but  which 
further  undermine  his  conclusion. 

For  example.  Governor  Brimmer's  method 
of  calculating  the  cost  of  quotas  on  apparel 
depends  completely  on  reducing  the  entire 
range  of  opparel  Items  and  pieces  to  a  single 
"average  price"  measure.  He  does  thla  by  tak- 
ing a  poundage  figure  for  all  retail  apparel 
purchases  and  dividing  It  into  the  total  value 
of  such  purchases  for  both  domestically  pro- 
duced items  and  for  Imports.  But  there  is 
Sbbsoiuteiy  no  relationship  in  tiie  market 
place  between  the  weight  of  an  apparel  item 
and  its  price.  Anyone  who  looks  at  his  wife's 
clothing  bills  knows  tbls. 

Also,  we  know  that  many  ol  the  factors 
relied  upon  In  Governor  Briznmer's  method 
are  not  tbe  constants  he  assumes  them  to  be. 
This  Is  true,  for  example,  of  the  composition 
of  the  consumer's  price  ludex  basket  of  goods 
and  services.  The  only  constant  about  tbls 
basket  Is  that  it  changes  all  the  time  as  per 
capita  incomes  rise  and  new  consumer  goods 
appear  on  the  market.  Six  years  is  a  long 
period  for  which  to  assume  zero  change  In 
areas  as  dynamic  as  incomes,  tastes,  and  ac- 
tual consumer  expenditures. 

Governor  Brlmmer'a  method  rests  on  arbi- 
trary assumpUons  wblch  introduce  a  serious 
systematic  upward  bias  into  his  results  and 


on  crucial  measurements  which  arc  techni- 
cally unacceptable.  Finally,  there  are  also  In- 
accuracies tn  his  Btmimary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  blU,  wblch  cast  additional  doubt  on 
the  soundness  of  the  paper.  In  short,  good 
clotb  cannot  be  woven  from  bad  yam. 

V 

What  can  be  said,  then,  about  tbe  effect 
on  prices  of  the  textile  provisions  of  the  trade 
bill? 

First,  we  should  recognize  that  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  wtll  continue  at  high  levels 
under  tbe  bill.  Instead  of  tbe  disruptive 
47  percent  growth  in  Imports  of  nuin-made 
fiber  textile  producu  which  occurred  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  over  the  same 
period  of  1969.  which  was  25  percent  higher 
than  the  1968  level,  which  was  52  percent 
higher  than  the  1967  level,  we  should  see  a 
■mailer  and  non -disruptive  rate  of  growth 
in  such  imports. 

Second,  our  experience  with  regard  to  cot- 
ton textile  Imports  which  have  been  subject 
to  control  since  1961  under  international 
agreements,  has  been  that  prices  have  risen 
only  slightly.  In  1960.  the  year  before  these 
arrangements  began,  tbe  wholesale  price 
index  for  cotton  products  ( 1957-69  =  100) 
stood  at  104.4.  In  September  1970,  it  was  at 
106.4.  During  tbe  same  period  tbe  Index  for 
all  indtistrtal  oommodltlea  increased  from 
101.3  to  U7.1. 

Third,  tbe  key  to  the  future  of  prices  of 
textiles  and  apparel  lies  in  maintaining  a 
viable,  competitive  domestic  industry,  that 
Is.  In  the  competition  of  30,000  firms  for  the 
consumer's  business.  If  imports  should  fur- 
ther reduce  the  size  of  this  industry  sig- 
nificantly, we  can  all  view  with  alarm  the 
Impact  on  tbe  consumer. 

Thus,  I  do  not  accept  Governor  Brimmer's 
analysis  of  tbe  textile  situation  or  his  recom- 
mendations for  a  solution  to  the  textile  Im- 
port problem.  In  my  view,  public  debate  on 
the  trade  bill  and  the  Congresslonai  debate 
we  shall  witness  this  week  are  not  well 
served  by  an  analysis  which  starts  from  false 
premises  and  carries  them  through  to  ex- 
treme conclusions.  One  point  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Brimmer  is  his  often  repeated  caveat. 
lost  in  some  public  reports,  that  his  "esti- 
mates are  obviously  tentative  and  staould  be 
Interpreted  with  considerable  caution. **  I 
agree  with  tbat,  and  howl 

We  can  only  hope  tbat  fact,  not  fiction, 
will  prevail  on  this  issue  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKXs). 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House  and  the 
closed  rule  which  would  make  House  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  order.  I  feel  that 
both  are  essential. 

In  recent  days  the  House  has  been  del- 
uged wiUi  free  trade  arguments  and  with 
propaganda  against  H.R.  18970.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  protec- 
tionist legislation.  It  is  reciprocal  trade 
legislation — sometliing  which  is  badly 
needed,  something  to  bolster  the  courage 
of  the  administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment £0  tha'.  they  will  stand  more 
strongly  for  U.S,  interests  in  trade 
negotiations. 

Tliis  legislation  is  long  overdue.  It  has 
been  years  since  the  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  in  a  positive  way 
Its  feelii:\gs  on  trade  legislation.  Failure 
to  approve  the  closed  rule  means  that  we 
shall  lose  this  chance  and  possibly  the 
only  chance  to  be  helpful  to  American 
industry  and  to  American  workmen  for 


other  years  to  come.  We  should  support 
the  closed  rule  and  the  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  severity  of 
the  competition  of  foreign  goods  with 
those  of  American  manufacturers  have 
long  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  gives  some  measure  of  protection. 
We  have  seen  American  industries  forced 
to  the  wall  and  American  workmen 
tlirown  out  of  Jobs  as  more  and  more 
foreign  producers  flood  the  American 
market  each  year  with  their  products. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  free  trade 
policies  which  liave  long  been  advocated 
by  tbe  State  Department.  In  the  main, 
they  are  free  trade  policies  only  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Many 
foreign  nations  have  for  a  long  time 
blocked  free  entry  for  most  U.S.  goods 
by  special  taxes.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  own  interests.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  here  today 
insofar  as  the  House  Is  concerned  by  vot- 
ing for  the  closed  rule  and  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc;). 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
this  rule  in  the  Rules  Committee.  A 
closed  rule  was  adopted  8  to  7.  A  motion 
to  make  it  an  open  rule  was  defeated, 
after  having  been  adopted  momentarily: 
it  was  defeated  8  to  7. 

This  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  President  Ntxon  a 
year  ago.  I  had  thought,  after  listening 
to  the  discussion  of  this  bill  by  a  great 
many  Republicans  and  Democrats,  some 
for  and  some  against  the  bill,  that  prob- 
ably it  would  disappear  on  November  4. 
but  I  find  it  still  here. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  considered  on  this  16th  of 
November,  1  year  after  the  recommen- 
dations of  President  Nixon.  The  people 
of  the  coimtry  have  voted  in  a  new  Con- 
gress. It  la  a  full  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  recommendation.  The 
economic  situation  here  and  abroad  is 
remarkably  different  from  what  It  was  a 
year  ago.  And  If  there  needs  to  be  a  con- 
sideration given  to  all  the  complicated 
problems  that  are  involved  in  this  bill.  It 
should  be  given  by  the  new  Congress,  by 
the  new  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
on  new  recommendations  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

We  are  beginning  to  bear  from  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  not  threats  of  retalia- 
tion to  tills  bill,  but  words  of  concern 
about  the  state  of  their  economies.  The 
economies  of  the  other  developed  nations 
are  begirxning  to  experience  the  same 
kind  of  trouble  that  this  ecomony  has 
experienced  for  a  year.  This  bill  is  the 
wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  Congress. 

I  personally  favor  the  defeat  of  the 
rule.  I  will,  however,  because  there  are 
many  Members  who  believe  there  should 
be  a  debate  on  the  matter  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  matter  not  under 
a  closed  rule,  but  tmder  a  rule  that  will 
allow  strikes,  support  the  effort  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  and  I  will 
support  the  substitute  rule  to  be  offered 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons  >.  But  I  think  somebody  should 
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eay  that  at  least  one  Member  of  this 
Rouse  believes  that  this  bill  is  beaded  in 
the  wrong  direction  at  the  wrong  time 
and  for  the  wrong  reasons.  1  believe  we 
forget  what  has  happened  to  us  before. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  isola- 
tionism in  foreign  alTairs  and  defense, 
and  I  hope  we  recognize  that  this  is  the 
other  partner  in  the  move  toward  Isola- 
tionism. This  is  the  move  toward  eco- 
nomic isolationism,  and  I  think  It  Is  an 
extraordinarily  dangerous  step  for  this 
lameduck  Congress  to  even  consider. 

I  urge  that  the  rule  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  normal  course  of 
legislative  events,  I  have  generally  been 
opposed  to  closed  rules  because  1  feel 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  shoiild 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  changes 
in  bills  which  may  not  have  been  fore- 
seen or  approved  by  the  committees  re- 
porting the  measures.  In  the  case  of 
H.R.  18970.  however.  I  strongly  believe 
It  is  wise  to  support  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  allowing  the  bill  to  remain 
intact  as  the  committee  has  written  it. 

The  committee  has  conducted  exhaus- 
Uve  hearings  Into  the  NaUon's  trade  pol- 
icies over  the  past  several  decades  and 
the  effect  they  hove  had  on  our  economy 
and  trade  balance  with  other  countries. 
I  believe  that  this  bUl  provides  a  bal- 
anced trade  policy  which  will  best  serve 
the  national  Interest  in  the  1970's.  In  our 
deliberations  here,  we  must  not  allow  this 
bill  to  become  cluttered  with  extrane- 
ous amendments  wWch  do  not  serve  the 
interests  of  our  national  economy.  I  urge 
the  House  to  accept  without  change  the 
rule  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  to  urge 
support  for  voting  down  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  so  that  we  can  get 
a  rule  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
eliminate  objectional  provisions  of  HJl. 
18970.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  If  tills  at- 
tempt is  not  successful,  then  I  will  vote 
against  the  Trade  Act  as  it  is  presently 
written. 

One  of  the  significant  shortcomings  of 
the  committee's  consideration  is  Its  fail- 
ure to  consider  relative  national  prior- 
ities. With  the  trade  surplus  in  June  the 
largest  m  4  years  and  with  exports  in  the 
first  half  of  1970  running  14  percent 
ahead  of  last  year,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  new  special  tax  Incentive  is 
so  high  on  our  list  of  priorities  that  it 
warrants  the  expenditure  of  »630  million 
or  more  a  year.  It  is  especially  difficult 
to  understand  such  a  priority  at  a  time 
when  funds  for  many  other  programs  are 
being  cut  back  and  when  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  sizable 
budgeUry  deficit,  variously  estimated  at 
levels  as  high  as  $10  billion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  suffering  from 
heavy  unemployment  at  the  present  time. 
Our  economy  cannot  stand  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  such  as  provided  by  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970. 

I  urge  support  for  amending  the  bill, 
and.  as  I  said,  should  this  move  faU,  I 
strongly  urge  defeat  of  H  R  18B70 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  jl.  18970, 
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the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  which  has  been 
a  maligned  and  misrepresented  piece  of 
legislation.  It  has,  in  the  vernacular, 
taken  a  "bum  rap." 

Newspaper  editorial  writers  have  called 
it,  among  other  things,  the  most  restric- 
Uve  trade  bill  in  40  years.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  Is  a  complex  and 
many-sided  measure,  which  does  not  de- 
serve most  of  the  labels  that  have  been 
placed  on  it. 
This  is  a  bill  taUored  for  iU  times. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  dec- 
ade, and  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  was  put 
together  with  today  and  tomorrow,  not 
yesterday,  in  mind. 

Unlike  decades  past,  the  1970s  demand 
truly  innovative  moves  by  the  United 
States  in  the  international  marketplace. 
Our  country  is  no  longer  the  unchal- 
lenged leader  in  global  exchange.  Other 
nations,  notably  Japan  and  Germany, 
which  we  helped  rebuild  after  World 
War  n,  are  offering  strong  and  growing 
competition  for  both  goods  and  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

Also  of  significance  are  the  fast-rising 
international  trading  blocs,  such  as  the 
Common  Market.  Hailed  at  birth  as  out- 
going as.sets  to  a  world  seeking  freer 
trade,  they  have  matured  as  ingrown 
conclaves  of  protectionism. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  tried  to  pertect 
a  bill  which  would: 

First,  encourage  substantial  increases 
In  the  exports  of  U.S.  goods  to  other 
covm  tries ; 

Second,  offer  assurances  to  our  trading 
partners  that  the  United  States  remains 
ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  for  fairer 
and  freer  trade;  and 

Third,  enable  American  industries  and 
workers  to  gain  more  prompt  and  ade- 
quate relief  from  unusually  heavy  in- 
roads of  Imports. 

The  bUls  principal  Ingredient  to  stim- 
ulate exports  Is  a  provision  to  permit 
establishment  of  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations,  or  DISC'S. 

Under  present  law.  American  firms  can 
set  up  foreign  subsidiaries  to  take  advan- 
tage of  lower  labor  costs  abroad.  By  so 
doing,  they  also  can  take  advantage  of 
a  provision  of  law  allowing  the  income  of 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  to  remain  un- 
taxed until  It  Is  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

The  committee's  bill  would  extend  this 
same  tax  deferral  privilege  to  the  DISC'S. 
Their  profits  would  not  become  subject 
to  US.  Income  tax  until  distributed  to 
shareholders.  The  aim,  of  course,  Ls  to 
encourage  American  enterprises  to  man- 
ufacture goods  domestically  and  ship 
them  abroad,  thus  keeping  both  jobs  and 
capital  at  home. 

In  an  effort  to  show  American  concilia- 
tion in  world  trade,  another  provision  of 
the  bill  paves  the  way  for  removal  of  the 

so-called  American  selling  price ASP^ 

system  of  customs  valuation,  which  has 
drawn  strong  objections  from  our  trad- 
ing partners.  In  effect,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  proclaim  an  end  to  ASP, 
whenever  he  feels  this  country  has  re- 
ceived the  best  possible  concessions  in 
return. 
The  bm  iscognlies  also  that  sound 
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trading  must  be  reciprocal.  A  number  of 
provisions  are  Included  along  thia  line, 
among  them  a  strengthened  "escape 
clause"  mechanism,  and  other  avenues  of 
potential  relief  for  domestic  industries 
seriously  injured  by  rapidly  rising  Im- 
ports. 

However.  It  Is  most  important  to  keep 
In  mind  that  woven  throughout  the  bill, 
in  all  its  provisions  which  could  lead  to 
increased  tariffs  or  import  quotas,  is  an 
overriding  clause  allowing  the  Pre.'sldent 
to  decline  to  take  action  whenever  and 
wherever  he  feels  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest. 

The  bill  allows  the  President  to  be 
highly  flexible  in  his  actions  on  trade, 
and  it  restores  his  authority  to  proclaim 
reductions  in  rates  of  duty.  It  also  gives 
him  added  power  to  act  against  discrimi- 
natory moves  by  other  countries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset  that  this  bill  had  been  maligned 
and  misrepresented.  And  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  put  to  rest, 
permanently,  I  hope,  one  particular  al- 
legation made  against  the  measure  and 
those  who  have  supported  It. 

Some  observers,  who  apparently  did 
not  bother  to  read  the  bill  itself,  charged 
that  it  would  establish  quotas  on  the  Im- 
portation of  oil,  costing  American  con- 
sumers vast  sums  of  money  and  con- 
tributing to  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  an  oil  imiwrt 
quota.  It  merely  amends  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Under 
this  section,  the  President  is  empowered 
to  restrict  the  Importation  of  any  com- 
modity which  he  feels  poses  a  threat  to 
the  national  security. 

The  only  restrictions  Imposed  under 
this  section  is  on  crude  oil,  and  the  form 
of  the  restriction  Is  a  quota.  The  action 
dates  back  to  1959.  which  means  that 
four  Presidents  have  felt  that  quotas  on 
crude  oil  were  necessary  for  national 
security  reasons.  Any  one  of  them  could 
have  moved  to  lift  the  quotas  at  any 
time,  and  the  committee  amendment 
would  not  change  the  status  of  this  11- 
year-old  action. 

It  would  simply  prevent  the  President 
from  using  tariff  adjustments  to  restrict 
Imports  under  the  section.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  President  from  adjusting 
imports  to  any  level  he  deems  appropri- 
ate in  maintaining  national  security.  Nor 
does  It  affect  the  President's  fiexibility 
in  modifying  import  limitations  already 
in  effect. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  mlsiuderstandlngs 
about  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  which  have 
been  circulated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  House  bill  will  make  this 
measure  more  thoroughly  understood, 
and  thus  help  remove  the  apprehensions 
that  some  citizens  have  about  it. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Sjieaker.  that  the  exist- 
ing trade  law  has  outlived  its  time  and 
Its  usefulness,  and  that  we  need  very 
badly  a  new  and  workable  replacement. 
To  gain  a  full  realization  of  this  need, 
all  we  have  to  do  la  look  around  us,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Over  the  5  years,  from  1985  to  1969, 
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imports  to  our  shores  have  outgained  our 
exports  by  about  70  percent,  and  we  have 
bought  from  other  coimtries  half  again 
as  much  as  they  have  bought  from  us. 

Our  merchandise  balance,  once  prof- 
itably high,  plunged  to  $800  million  in 
the  hole  last  year.  And  our  share  of 
world  exports  has  steadily  declined. 

And  all  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  refrained  from  adding  the  barriers 
to  trade  which  other  nations  have  been 
piling  on.  Just  to  list  the  nontariff  re- 
strictions Instituted  by  our  trading  part- 
ners would  consume  a  very  large  book. 
Indeed. 

To  highlight  our  predicament,  let  us 
look  at  Japan,  where  an  American  busi- 
nessman would  be  limited  to  7  percent 
of  the  equity  of  any  Japanese  company, 
where  quotas  and  licensing  restrictions 
are  imposed  on  almost  every  conceivable 
type  of  imported  product,  where  export- 
ing Industries  get  a  heavy  helping  hand 
from  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
where  production  workers  last  year  were 
paid  an  estimated  76  cents  per  hour  on 
the  average,  contrasted  to  $3.19  per  hour 
for  their  American  coimterparts. 

In  order  to  cope  with  such  conditions — 
the  international  trade  agreements  en- 
Joyed  in  other  countries  but  barred  by 
law  in  the  United  States;  the  growth  of 
nontariff  trade  barriers  abroad:  and  the 
impossible  wage  differentials  on  all 
sides — we  desperately  need  a  new  law 
under  which  we  can  operate  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  is  the  kind  of 
law  we  need.  It  is  the  kind  of  law  we 
simply  must  have  if  we  are  to  compete 
in  the  world  marketplace  of  today,  and 
tomorrow,  too. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  modified  rule  sought  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. Such  a  rule — allowing  deletions 
in  the  bill,  but  prohibiting  any  addi- 
tions— would  give  us  a  welcome  oppor- 
timity  to  strike  the  provisions  barring 
the  replacement  of  the  oil  import  quota 
system  with  a  tariff  system.  The  quota 
system — a  thorn  in  the  side  of  New  Eng- 
land consiimers  for  a  decade  now — re- 
stricts all  but  a  trickle  of  inexpensive  fuel 
oil  imports  into  the  Northeastern  United 
States.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  rules  the  New  Eng- 
land marketplace  for  petroleum  products 
with  something  akin  to  feudal  sover- 
eignty. The  domestic  industry  raises 
prices  virtually  at  whim,  forcing  con- 
sumers throughout  the  Northeast  to  dig 
deeper  and  deeper  into  their  pocketbooks 
each  winter.  Fuel  oil  costs  in  New  Eng- 
land are  now  running  a  staggering  60 
percent — that  figure  is  quite  accurate ;  60 
percent — over  the  costs  only  a  year  ago. 
A  shortage  of  fuel  oil.  moreover,  recurs 
each  year  with  the  same  dreary  and  dis- 
heartening regularity.  This  winter  the 
shortage  threatens  to  Uke  on  the  pro- 
portions of  a  crisis.  Evidence  is  mounting 
that  the  domestic  oil  industry  is  creating 
what  is  tantamoimt  to  a  deliberate  short- 
age, concentrating  on  the  manufacture 
of  highly  lucrative  products  such  as  Jet 
fuel. 

The  quota  system  shields  the  oil  in- 
dustry against  viitually  any  kind  of  for- 


eign competition,  giving  it  a  stranglehold 
on  the  Northeast.  Is  this  free  trade.  Mr. 
Speaker?  Is  it  fair  trade?  Does  it  allow 
manufacturers  to  compete  in  an  open 
marketplace?  The  answer  is  all  too  ob- 
vious. 

The  oil  quota  system  can  now  be 
abolished  outright  by  a  sti'oke  of  the 
President's  pen.  Created  by  Executive 
order  late  in  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration, the  quota  system  has  never 
been  part  of  this  coimtry's  statutory 
code.  As  it  is  now  written,  however,  the 
trade  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  system  law.  It  stipulates  that  no  "fee 
or  tai-iff "  may  be  imposed  imder  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act's  national  security 
provisions — provisions  that  now  govern 
oil  imports.  Quite  obviously,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  stipulation  would  crush  any  effort 
to  substitute  an  equitable  tariff  system 
for  the  patently  inequitable  quota  sys- 
tem. Granted,  it  might  seem  remotely 
possible  to  establish  tariffs  under  Trade 
Expansion  Act  provisions  other  than  the 
national  security  provisions  I  have  Just 
cited. 

Such  an  achievement,  however,  would 
take  tortuous  and  tedious  maneuvering. 
I  wUl  grant  stUl  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  nothing  in  this  trade  bill  explicitly 
prohibits  the  President  from  amending 
or  abolisliing  the  quota  system.  Yet,  what 
is  the  likelihood — one  in  1007  one  in 
1,000?— that  the  President  would  throw 
wide  the  gates  to  oil  imports  without 
even  the  possibility  of  tariff  controls. 

As  strongly  as  I  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  modified  rule.  1 
want  to  make  plam,  while  I  have  the 
chance,  that  I  most  emphatically  do  not 
support  an  open  rule  granting  any  kind 
of  amendment.  Such  a  carte  blanche  rule 
might  destroy  the  trade  bill,  mutilating 
it  beyond  recognition.  I  believe  its  pro- 
visions— with  the  conspicuous  exception 
of  the  oil  import  provisions — are  soimd 
ones  eminently  worthy  of  support. 

What  are  those  provisions?  They  are 
quite  simple:  first,  they  would  stem  the 
veritable  torrent  of  shoes  and  textile 
imports  now  threatening  American  in- 
dustry and  its  workers;  second,  they 
would  give  the  President  authority  to 
restrict  any  imported  product  that  con- 
stitutes a  comparable  threat. 

It  is  cruelly  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
New  England  suffers  from  import  trade 
policies  no  matter  how  generous  or  how 
stingy  they  are.  Oil  imports,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  are  all  but  flatly  pro- 
hibited In  the  Northeast.  New  England 
consumers  are  denied  inexpensive  for- 
eign imrwrts  of  a  product  as  vital  to  their 
lives  as  food  or  clothing.  Yet,  in  other 
markets — shoes,  textiles,  and  electronics 
are  remarkably  good  examples — imports 
flourish  without  restrictions.  Himdreds 
of  industries  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  are  in  peril.  Foreign  manufac- 
turers are  taking  up  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  VS.  marketplace  each  year. 
In  some  markets — indeed,  in  many  of 
them — foreign  imports  are  approaching 
domination.  This  is  not  scare  talk.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  stark  reality.  The  liveli- 
hood of  the  American  working  man  and 
woman  is  at  stake  here. 

I  will  not  bore  you  today  with  tables  of 


statistics.  The  alarming  trends  they  re- 
veal are  obvious — indeed,  so  conspicuous 
that  even  the  most  cursory  glance  is 
enough.  The  work  force  at  General  In- 
strument Corp.'s  Sickles  Division  in 
Chicopee.  Mass.,  to  cite  ju-n  one  example 
In  the  electronics  field,  dwindled  fi'om 
3.000  to  1.000  within  a  few  years.  The 
Palmer.  Mass.,  division  of  Colorado  Fuel 
(i  Iron  Coip..  a  wire  manufacturer,  is 
shutting  down,  tlirowing  nearly  650  men 
and  women  out  of  work.  Shoe  factories 
ttu-oughout  Massachusetts — throughout 
all  of  New  England,  in  fact — have  been 
closing  for  the  past  several  years.  Many 
small  towns,  once  the  homes  of  thriving 
industries  turning  out  everything  from 
ceramics  to  pickled  olives,  are  now  im- 
poverlslied.  The  plants  have  closed  down 
or  moved. 

Here  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  threat- 
ened industries  In  New  England:  Tex- 
tiles and  apparel,  shoes,  rubber  footwear, 
leather  goods,  brass  mill  products,  stain- 
less steel  flatware,  flax  yam  and  threads, 
fi.sh  nets,  card  clothing,  pulp  and  paper 
machinery,  machine  tools,  scissors  and 
shears,  handbag  frames  and  pui-se 
frames,  fine  and  speciality  wire,  stainless 
steel  sinks.  Christmas  decorations,  elec- 
tronics, mink  fur  skins,  clothespins  and 
veneer  products,  precision  l)earings.  anti- 
friction bearings,  .-sprocket  chains,  build- 
ers" hardware,  wooid  screws  and  compa- 
rable fasteners,  bicycles  and  cycle  parts, 
slide  fasteners,  safety  pins  and  straight 
pins,  fishery  products,  marble,  granite, 
confectionery  products,  green  olives. 

The  most  ardent  opponents  of  the 
trade  bill  contend  it  will  Inhibit  "free 
trade,"  fomenting  a  trade  war  among  the 
worlds  most  powerful  Industrial  na- 
tions. This — if  I  may  speak  blimtly,  Mr. 
Speaker — is  little  more  than  nonsense. 
First,  nothing  even  distantly  or  tenuously 
comparable  to  "'free  trade"  exists  in 
many  U.S.  marketplaces.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers, unencumbered  by  taiiffs  or 
quotas  of  any  real  significance,  have  free 
access  to  the  American  consumer.  But 
domestic  American  industry — the  indus- 
try that  gives  that  consiimer  his  pay- 
check and  buying  power — cannot  sell  its 
products  in  foreign  .supply  nations.  Tariff 
and  comparable  duty  barriers  erected  by 
foreign  governments,  barriers  often  far 
steeper  than  the  ones  contemplated  in 
the  bill  before  us  today,  thwart  "free 
trade. "  Can  VS.  industries  sell  cars  in 
Gennany,  television  sets  in  Japan,  cut- 
ware  in  Sweden?  We  all  know  the 
answer. 

The  vast  disparity  in  wage  rates  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  industry 
blocks  "free  trade"  even  here  at  home. 
A  Taiwan  radio  manufacturer  paying  Its 
workers  10  cents  an  hour  enjoys  an  in- 
superable advantage  over  an  American 
firm  paying  $4  or  $5  an  hour.  Free  com- 
petition— that  is  to  say,  free  competition 
In  the  sense  that  adversary  companies 
share  all  the  advantages  of  an  open 
marketplace — is  nothing  short  of  a 
myth. 

I  believe  in  tlie  concept  termed  "free 
world  trade."  Indeed,  the  concept  is  so 
alluring  that  no  rational  man  could  dis- 
pute its  benefits.  But  it  does  not  now 
exist.  Like  something  out  of  an  Orwel- 
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lion  Digbtmare.  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacturers  are  "free"  but  the  foreign 
ones  are  more  free  than  the  domestic 
ones. 

The  trade  bill  we  will  consider  today 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  affairs  far  closer 
to  "free  world  trade"  than  exists  today. 
It  would  assure  that  foreign  and  domes- 
tic industries  share  equitably  in  the 
American  marlcetplace.  setting  the  kind 
of  trade  standards  that  would  allow  each 
to  compete  fairly  for  the  consumer's  dol' 
lar.  The  quotas  sought  in  the  bill  are 
generous  enough — ^indeed.  ample 
enough — to  give  foreign  supply  nations 
their  just  share  of  the  market.  The 
quotas  are  high  enough,  in  fact,  to  pre- 
v&ii  any  of  the  retaliatory  steps  that 
the  bill's  opponents  have  envisioned. 

With  the  exception  of  its  oil  provi- 
sions— and.  after  all.  people  cannot  buy 
oil  if  they  do  not  have  Jobs — the  bill  Is 
a  sound  and  evenhanded  one. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  telegrams 
I  have  received  from  Industries  in  my 
district  and  State  supporting  the  bill: 
SPBiMGnzLD,  Mass.. 

WoifCTrtber  16,  1970. 
EOWARO  P.  B01.AMD, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Foreign  nmde  imported  roller  chain  ship- 
menis  reprMCDU  35^  percent  of  the  U>Cal 
U.3.  mATket  uxlay.  Thla  Is  an  lncrea«e  from 
3.3  percent  in  19&&,  and  currenily  growlxtg  at 
a  r&te  at  25  percent  per  year. 

The  import  of  22.000.000  Iba.  of  foreign 
product  represente  the  loes  of  about  1.600 
BkUled  Joba  to  our  Industry,  and  an  evtUnata 
of  400  Joba  to  our  company  in  Uaaa. 

We  request  your  action  to  prevent  further 
deterloratloti  of  our  market  in  order  that  we 
have  a  vitaJ  Industry  and  jobs  for  our  StaM. 
Paul  B.  Cohn, 
Bex  Chainhett  tne. 

SramonsLo,  Mass.. 

November  16,  1970. 
Edward  P.  Bolamo, 
Member  of  Congresa, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Be  your  telegram  regarding  Impact  of 
foreign  made  products  the  effect  to  date  on 
our  business  and  employment  level  has  been 
very  nominal,  however  we  anticipate  this 
changing  over  the  next  two  to  three  years 
because  of  the  anticipated  Impact  of  foreign 
made  goods  primarily  In  the  major  appliance 
field. 

JOS^PK  A.  Olsen. 
Sjirln^jileld  Wire,  Inc. 

SPBXMGnELCi,  Mass., 

November  is.  1970. 
Hon.  EowASO  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Bepresentativet. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  response  to  your  wire  of  Nov.  14 
we  advise  that  foreign  production  has  made 
Increasing  and  steady  inroads  Into  our  fuel 
injection  product  sales  over  past  ten  yeoxs, 
inltlaUy  in  farm  tractor  and  industrial  en- 
gine lines  and  more  recently  into  heavy  duty 
truck  and  locomotive  business.  Employment 
and  production  in  Springfield  operation  down, 
approximately  30  percent  or  673  workers  be- 
cause of  this  and  related  problems. 
Ralph  HnsHmT. 
Vice  President  and  Division  Manager, 

American  Bosch  Division. 

Spukgvtxld.  Mass.. 

November  17, 1970, 
Representative  Edward  P.  Bolai«i>, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Yoiir  favorable  vote  on  HM.  18970  Por- 
cign  Trade  Bill  required  to  offset  Impact  of 


lower  tariff  under  Kennedy  rounds.  Imports 
have  caused  loes  of  business  with  resulting 
shorter  work  week  and  prospects  are  for  In- 
creased foreign  competition. 

ChKNT  BlORLOW. 

Wire  Works.  Inc. 

SpRiNGnELD.  Mass., 

November  iff.  iS70. 
Hon.  Edwasd  Boland. 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  vote  for  H.R.  18970,  Trade 
Act  of  1970.  Impact  of  4«  percent  groas  In 
imports  of  manmade  flt>ers  over  1969  has 
been  primary  contributor  to  the  twenty  four 
percent  decline  In  Monsanto  operating  in- 
come for  the  first  nine  months  of  1970,  com- 
pared to  same  period  In  1909.  ImporU  wlU 
continue  to  escalate  unless  adequate  con- 
trols are  legislated  and  absence  of  controls 
wtu  continue  to  adversely  affect  Monsanto. 

FRANCIS  KaSaHKT, 
Plant  Manager,  Bircham  Bend.  Mon~ 
santo  Co. 

SPRXMcriELD.  MAsa., 

November  iff,  2970. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bolamd, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Be  your  wire  of  today  regarding  the  Trade 
Act  <rf  1»70  which  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
House  on  Wednesday. 

Imports  have  already  affected  the  Spring- 
field plant  In  an  Indirect  way  and  are  pre- 
dicted to  have  a  direct  affect  In  the  future. 
Imports  of  products  maAe  with  mannuwls 
fibers  have  Increased  47  pet.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1970  over  the  record  level  of  the 
BAme  period  1969.  This  has  bad  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  our  major  customers  and  has  natural- 
ly resulted  In  a  sharp  decline  In  their  pur- 
chases of  fibers  from  us.  Tbe  earnings  of  the 
company  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
these  imports  to  a  degree  that  affects  growth 
of  other  parts  of  the  company  including  the 
Springfield  area. 

In  addition,  tbe  provision  In  the  Trade  Act 
for  domestic  International  soles  corpora- 
tions win  make  the  Springfield  plant  prod- 
ucts more  competitive  in  export  markets. 

For  the  future,  Monsanto  and  other  plastic 
compaxaes  in  the  area  have  publicly  atated 
concern  over  the  competitive  position  of 
plastic  products  mads  in  the  area.  The  addi- 
tional tariff  cuts  on  these  producu  in  1971 
and  1972  and  the  40  pet.  higher  cost  of  UB. 
raw  materials  over  those  used  abroad  will 
cause  these  products  to  be  non -competitive 
In  world  markeu.  Including  the  U.8. 

This  obviously  wUl  affect  our  employment 
and  make  It  for  more  difficult  to  attract 
capital  dollars  to  the  Springfield  plant  We 
hope  this  puts  the  importance  of  tbe  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  the  proper  perspective 
from  our  potnt  of  view. 
Regards, 

O.  M.  Ellswobth, 
Plant  Manager,  Monsanto  Co. 

SpaiNOFiTLO.  Mass.. 

Noi>ember  iff,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Mevxber  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Se  tel  11-14.  Hard  to  measure  direct  Impact. 
Threat  of  going  abroad  creates  pressure  on 
prices.  Believe  there  is  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  Imported  forgings  and  forged  prod- 
ucts affecting  n.S.  employment.  Appreciate 
your  concern. 
Oood  luck. 

C.  A.  Eaglxs, 
President,  Storma  Drop  Forging  Co. 

SPcmcracLo.  Mass.. 
November  17,  1979. 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  certain  types  of  drop 
forgings  for  the  automotive  Industry,  we  feel 


J...  we  are  affected  IndlrecUy  by  Imported 
cars  and  trucks.  In  addition  as  a  manufac- 
turer   of    a    line    of    completed    mechanlr-s 
wrenches  for  a  large  national  distributor  v  « 
are  affected  by  imports  of  these  tools  bur  e 
not  have  the  figures  to  substantiate   We 
stoo  aware  that  oth«r  faeton.  both  domesuc 
and   -nLernatKnal.   have  an     mpan 
business    operations    within    the    Comm-n 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  Factors  such  as  li. 
current   economic   downturn   Mideast   crl 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  some  adver  > 
effect  on  our  business.  At  the  present  tlrr" 
our   mass   operations   are   working   reduc'* 
nours  and  we  are  not  hiring  any  manuf  r- 
tur  ng  pers-'nn^' 

MooRK  Droi*  Forgiho  Co. 

OxaSLD    A.   AaSKLXM. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaHfomla.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  no  farther  requests  for  time 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordenng  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ao- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  Uken:  and  there 
were— yeas  189.  nays  204,  not  voting  41 
as  follows; 
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TEAS— 189 

Abbitt 

Felghan 

Marsh 

Adair 

Fisher 

Martin 

Albert 

Plood 

Meicher 

Alexander 

Flowers 

Mills 

Anderson. 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

Tenn. 

Ford,  Oerald  R.  MlseU 

Andrews.  Als. 

Foreman 

Mollohon 

AnnunKlo 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Arret 

Frey 

Morton 

Bartns 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  xn. 

Belcher 

Oallfianakls 

Mutpliy.  H.T. 

Betu 

Oarmata 

Natcher 

BerUl 

Oettys 

NlchoU 

BlagfJ 

OUbert 

O'Konskl 

Blackburn 

Orey 

ONeaL  Oa. 

Blantou 

Green,  Greg. 

Passman 

Bow 

Griffln 

Patten 

Brasco 

Grlfflths 

Bray 

Orover 

Perkins 

Brinkley 

Hagan 

Philbitt 

Brock 

Haley 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Hall 

Pimie 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Ha)  pern 

I^ideU 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Poff 

Buchanan 

Schmidt 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Burke.  Moss. 

Hanley 

Price.  111. 

BxirteBon,  Tex 

Harsha 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Hathaway 

Purceil 

Burton.  Utah 

Hays 

Quillen 

B\iah 

Hubert 

Rarick 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hechler.  WVa 

.  Rivera 

CabeU 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roberu 

Caffery 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Howard 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carney 

HuU 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Casey 

Hunt 

Rostenkowskl 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Ruth 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

St  Germain 

ChappeU 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sandman 

Cleveland 

Jonas 

Satterfleld 

CoUins.  lU. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Saylor 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Schadebers 

Colmer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schneebeti 

Cort>ett 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Cowger 

Kee 

SUcea 

Cramer 

Kluczynski 

Slack 

CunnlnBham 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kyi 

Staggers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kyros 

Bleed 

Davis.  Wis. 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Denney 

Lcnnon 

Stephens 

Dennis 

Uoyd 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Stubblefield 

Dom 

Lukens 

Stuckey 

Downing 

McDade 

Sullivan 

Duncan 

Symington 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MacGregor 

Tsylor 

yifti1fir>ttTi 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wis. 
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Tieman 

Watson 

Winn 

Watts 

Wyman 

Waggonner 

White 

Young 

Wiunpler 

Wbltehurst 

Zlon 

Ware 

Whltten 
NAYS— 204 

Adams 

Glalmo 

O'Hara 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Anderson. 

Ooldwater 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Calif. 

OonKalez 

Patman 

Anderson,  ni. 

Green.  Pa. 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Gubser 

Pike 

Areuds 

Gude 

Pucinski 

Aah  brook 

Hamilton 

Qule 

Aiihiey 

Hanna 

Railsbeck 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Randall 

Beall.  Md. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rees 

Bell,  CaUf . 

Harrington 

Reid.  lU. 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Reld,  NY. 

Blester 

Hastings 

Relfel 

Bmgbam 

Hawkins 

Reuas 

Boland 

HeUtoskl 

Rlegle 

BoIUng 

Hicks 

Roblson 

Brademas 

Hogan 

Rodlno 

Broomfleld 

Hollfield 

Roe 

Brotzman 

Norton 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Brown,  Caiu. 

Hungate 

Rosenttiai 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Burton,  C»lif. 

Jacobs 

Roudcbush 

Byrne.  Pn. 

Johnson.  Calif 

RousHlot 

Carter 

Kartb 

Roybol 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

ChUhoIm 

Keith 

Schcrie 

Clancy 

Kins 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Kleppe 

Scbmltz 

Clausen. 

Kocb 

Schwengel 

DonB. 

Landgrebe 

Scott 

Clay 

Latta 

Sebelius 

Cobelan 

Leegett 

Sh  river 

Conable 

Long,  Md. 

Slsk 

Cont« 

Lowcnstein 

Smith,  Calif. 

Conyem 

Lijjan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cormsn 

McCarthy 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Coughim 

Mcciory 

Stafford 

Crane 

McCloBkey 

Stanton 

Culver 

McCuIloch 

Steele 

Daniels,  N  J. 

McDonald. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Delane>- 

Mich. 

Stokes 

Dellenback 

McEwen 

TaJcott 

Dent 

McFall 

Teague.  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Madden 

Thompson.  N.J 

Devlne 

Mali  Hard 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

Math  las 

Udall 

Donobiie 

Matsunaga 

VanDeerlln 

Dulaki 

May 

Vender  Jsre 

Dwycr 

Meede 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  CaUf 

Meskili 

Vlgorlto 

Ell  berg 

Michel 

Waldie 

Erlenborn 

Mlkva 

Welcker 

Esch 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whalen 

Evans.  Colo, 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whauey 

Fsrbsteln 

MiniKh 

W  Id  nail 

Fascell 

Mink 

Wiggins 

Flndley 

Mlze 

Williams 

Fish 

MonsKSn 

Wilson.  Bob 

Foley 

Moorhead 

WUson. 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

Morse 

Wolff 

Porsythe 

Mosher 

Wright 

Fraser 

Moss 

Wyatt 

Frellnghuy6»n 

Myers 

Wylle 

Frledel 

Medzl 

Yates 

FiUton.  Pa. 

Nelaen 

Yatron 

Puqus 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Gaydce 

Obey 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 41 


Abernettoy 

A»plnaU 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

BogfB 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Button 

Cftmp 

Clawson.  Del 

CoUier 

X>addarlo 

dc  la  Oarza 

Dlneell 


Dowdy 

Eclthardt 

Edniondaon 

Edwards.  La. 

Pallon 

Oallagtaer 

Ooodllng 

Hoemer 

Langen 

Mcciure 

McKneally 

Macdonald. 

Maaa. 
Uayne 


Ottlnger 

Poaee 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex- 

Rliodea 

Ruppe 

Skubitz 

Springer 

Tart 

Teague.  Tex. 

wold 

Wydler 


So  the  previous  question  was  not 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Te«gu«  of  Texas 
agnindl. 


Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  I>tngen 
against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for.  with  Mr.  GallHgher 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr  Button 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for.  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mr  McKneally  for.  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas8.-ichu8etts  with  Mr. 
l.atigen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Mayne  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Skublte. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  Taft. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERF.D  BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  QIBBONS.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  oiler  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons: 
Sulke  out  all  of  that  material  beginning  on 
page  1.  line  10,  after  the  comma  down  to  the 
period  on  line  7.  page  2,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing In  lieu  thereof:  "the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  Ave-mlnute 
rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  No 
amendments  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
amendments  proposing  to  strike  out  any 
matter  In  the  bill  and  such  amendments 
of  a  conforming  or  clerical  nature  as  are 
li'.cessary  to  perfect  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  any  such  amend- 
ment to  strike.  Amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  said  bin  under  the  terms  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  .SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Klortda  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  has  already  voted,  I  shall  endeav- 
or to  be  brief  and  not  to  use  the  full  1 
hour. 

As  I  understand  the  parllamentai-y  sit- 
uation— and  I  make  this  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  Members  who  have  asked 
me  questions — I  control  the  time  for  1 
hour.  I  shall  be  most  happy,  of  course 
to  yield  to  any  Member  who  has  any 
question  or  who  wishes  to  discuss  the 
amendment.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  any  Member  for  a  question  or  debate 
or  any  purpose  other  than  to  amend  this 
proposal. 

If  this  is  then  voted  down,  someone 
el-se  will  control  the  hour  or  the  time 
until  a  final  rule  is  adopted 

Mr.  PINDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PDJDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  clarify  this  point 
Under  the  amendment  to  the  rule  the 
gentleman  has  now  offered,  will  it  be 
possible  for  individual  Member  to  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  during  the  reading 
of  the  bill  and  thereby  get  S  minutes  for 
purposes  of  debate? 


Mr.  OIBBONS.  Yes;  It  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

If  Members  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  proposal,  I  have  some  mimeo- 
graphed copies  here,  and  there  are  copies 
on  each  of  the  main  tables.  They  can 
have  copies  for  their  own  purposes  or 
for  reading. 

There  is  nothing  vei-y  magical  or  very 
different  about  my  amendment  to  the 
rule  than  the  rule  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  All  my  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  give  each  Member  of  this  House, 
as  the  bill  is  read,  as  each  title  is  com- 
pleted, the  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
present  an  amendment  to  strike — not  an 
amendment  to  add  any  new  material  and 
not  any  amendment  to  add  any  sub- 
stance to  the  bill,  but  only  to  strike 
from  that  bill. 

If  things  are  stricken,  obviously  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  clerical  or 
perfecting  amendments  relating  to  punc- 
tuation and  numbering  and  so  on,  and 
that  is  provided  for  in  this  rule. 

This  rule  also  provides  there  shall  be 
the  same  amount  of  general  debate  as 
provided  in  the  rule  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

There  is  really  no  substantial  differ- 
ence in  the  rule  I  am  proposing  or  the 
amendment  to  the  rule  I  am  propa<:ing 
other  than  tiiat  this  rule,  if  adopted, 
would  allow  Members  to  come  in  and 
to  strike  from  this  very  ImporUnt  bill 
and  this  ven'  controversial  bill  items  that 
the  Members  do  not  agree  with. 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-setts  for  purposes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  What 
is  the  proposed  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  going  to  offer  if  this 
rule  prevails? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  a  number  of 
amendments,  but  I  would  not  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  say  I  would  introduce 
all  the  amendments  that  are  possible  in 
this.  Let  me  say  there  are  about  five  or 
six  major  controversies  in  this  bill.  One 
of  the  controversies,  of  course,  involves 
oil.  Whoever  gets  the  floor  first  can  be 
recognized  on  that  one.  One  of  the  con- 
troversies involves  textiles,  and  one  of 
the  controversies,  of  course,  involves 
mandatory  quotas  in  textiles,  one  in- 
volves mandatory  quotas  on  shoes,  and 
one  of  the  controversies  involves  the 
DISC,  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation.  There  are  controversies  on 
mink  skins. 

There  are  many,  many  amendments 
that  could  be  Introduced.  I  would  expect 
that  as  we  went  through  the  bill  there 
would  be  opportimities  to  hear  all  of 
those,  as  well  as  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ments to  gain  time  to  discuss  other  parts 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  purposes  of  debate 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  remarks  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  provide  some 
relief  for  three  categories,  for  texUles  and 
oil  and  shoes.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
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tieman's  amendment,  there  Is  nothing  In 
this  amendment  that  would  give  tmy 
Members  of  this  body  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  this  legislation  to  the  extent 
that  relief  could  be  provided  for  any 
other  Industries. 

For  instance,  we  know  tliat  by  April  1 
of  1971.  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  single 
colored  television  set  made  in  America 
any  place.  I  represent  a  district  that  has 
a  large  electronic  Industry — at  least,  had 
it.  but  is  not  going  to  have  !t  after 
April  1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  that 
would  give  this  Member  an  opportunity 
to  improve  this  bill  to  bring  some  relief 
to  that  particular  industry.  All  the 
amendment  oHered  by  the  gentleman 
does  is  merely  permit  us  perhaps  to  water 
this  bill  down,  but  It  does  not  permit  us 
to  improve  it  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
help  any  except  these  three  basic  indus- 
tries, and  we  can  only  knock  these  three 
Industries  out.  so  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why 
anybody  should  support  this  amendment 
within  those  rigid  limitations.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  genUeman's  ques- 
tion touches  on  one  of  the  more  sensitive 
points  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  has  been  for  a  long  time  objection 
expressed  to  the  closed  rules  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  excuse 
has  always  been  or  the  reason  has  always 
been  that  these  are  very  complicated 
matters,  and  that  not  only  were  they 
complicated,  but  also  there  was  always 
a  chance  for  logrolling. 

My  amendment  would  not  permit  the 
adding  of  new  material  to  the  bill.  It 
would  only  permit  the  striking  of  mate- 
rial from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Is  it  not  true  the  auto- 
matic triggering  devices  in  the  bill  today 
would  provide  for  other  Industries? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  correct,  but 
not  mandatorily. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Has  my  distinguished  col- 
league made  any  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  bill  will  be  called 
up  in  the  event  this  rule  is  adopted? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  sir;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  VANDC.  One  of  the  tilings  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  is  the  fact 
that  under  the  rales  which  still  prevail 
in  the  House  the  vote  on  any  of  the  sec- 
tions to  be  striken,  or  any  language  to 
be  stricken,  would  be  a  nonrccorded 
vote  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Would  there  be  any  great  harm  if  tills 
entire  program  were  carried  on  In  the 
new  Congress,  when  we  could  consider 
new  rules  which  might  make  It  possible 
to  get  a  recorded  vote  on  this  bill  section 
by  section? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  of  course  that  Is 
the  decision  the  Members  will  have  to 
make  when  the  rule  is  finally  considered, 
on  final  passage  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  VANIK.  One  of  the  things  that  is 
raised  by  this  very  problem  Is  the  failure 
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in  the  Reform  Act  which  we  have  Just 
adopted  to  provide  for  record  votes  un- 
der situations  where  there  is  a  closed 
rule.  A  closed  rule  in  a  sense  keeps  non- 
recorded  some  of  the  essential  votes  that 
might  be  developed  on  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  type.  Would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  sir:  that  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  considering  these  very  contro- 
versial tariff  and  trade  amendments  un- 
der a  closed  i-ule  which  would  prevent  the 
Members  from  making  any  change  in  the 
tariff  and  quota  system  set  forth  In  the 
committee  bill. 

I  will  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion In  order  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  that 
would  at  least  allow  the  Members  to 
strike  certain  aecUons  of  the  bill.  This  is 
a  compromise  amendment  which  would 
not  allow  the  bill  to  be  amended  so  as 
to  add  many  additional  provisions  to  it 
but  would  allow  Members  to  strike  some 
of  the  very  controversial  trade  quota  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  bill. 

I  resent  a  district  in  the  State  of 
Washington  that  is  heavily  involved  in 
the  export-lmfwrt  trade,  both  through 
the  Port  of  Seattle  and  through  activities 
of  our  major  transportation  companies, 
such  as  the  Boeing  Co.  and  our  shipyards. 
I  have  received  letters  from  Gov.  Dan- 
iel J.  Evans,  of  the  SUte  of  Washington, 
on  July  21,  1970,  and  September  17, 1970, 
urging  that  I  oppose  the  restrictive  quo- 
tas and  support  a  concept  of  freer  trade. 
I  also  have  telegrams  of  July  23,  1970, 
and  November  7,  1970,  from  the  Port  of 
Seattle  urging  oiiposition  to  the  restric- 
tive legislation  contained  in  this  bill.  I 
have  also  received  a  letter  dated  July  23. 
1970.  from  the  county  executive  of  the 
metropolitan  coimty  of  King  which  con- 
tains Seattle  in  Its  boundaries,  and  a  let- 
ter of  September  24, 1970.  and  a  telegram 
dated  November  16.  1970,  from  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Washington  Pub- 
lic Ports  Association,  oil  of  which  oppose 
the  trade  bUl. 

1  requested  Information  from  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  regarding  the  value  of  Boeing  jet- 
liners and  spare  parts  delivered  to  for- 
eign airlines  since  1959. 1  want  to  report 
to  you  that  non-U3.  customers 
have  received  634  of  the  more  than  2,000 
passenger  jets  delivered  by  Boeing,  with 
a  value  of  »3.5  billion.  The  ftist  Boeing 
Jetliner  for  an  overseas  customer  was 
a  707-120  delivered  to  Qantaa  Airways  of 
Australia  in  1959.  Starting  in  that  year, 
the  export  figures  of  the  Boeing  Co.  were 
as  follows:  1959,  »53  million:  1960.  $250 
million:  1961.  $86  million:  1962,  $127 
million:  1963,  $45  miUlon:  1964.  $95  mil- 
lion: 1965,  $245  million:  1966,  $269  mil- 
lion: 1967,  $347  million:  196B,  $554  mU- 
llon:  1969,  $413  miiUon:  and  through  Oc- 
tober 1970,  $672  million. 

I  cite  this  information  to  you  to  in- 
dicate the  tremendous  importance  of 
seUing  our  products  abroad  If  we  are  to 
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maintam  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to 
the  United  Stales.  If  this  bill  should 
produce  a  trade  retaUation  policy  such 
as  was  produced  by  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  in  the  early  1930's,  then  we 
could  produce  a  worldwide  depression 
I  think  our  position  should  be  toward 
expanding  the  American  economy  and 
world  trade  which  produce  prosperity 
throughout  the  world  and  not  toward 
restrictions  and  limitations  which  may 
produce  a  shortrun  benefit  for  the  lew 
but  in  the  long  run  narrow  the  world's 
industrial  base  and  produce  woridwide 
unemployment  which  can  have  as  its 
consequence  a  worldwide  depression. 

During  the  last  week  I  was  in  Japan 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
working  with  officials  of  the  Japanese 
National  Railroad  on  possible  applica- 
tion of  Japanese  techniques  used  on  the 
Tokaido  Express  to  our  faltering  rail- 
road passenger  system  in  conjunction 
with  the  Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act 
which  this  Congress  has  Just  passed  and 
which  will  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  executive  branch  in  90  days  and 
put  into  operation  In  May  of  1971.  While 
visiting  Japan  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  bill  at  length  with  members 
of  our  State  Department,  with  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Port  of  Seattle,  and 
other  Washington  State  firms  which  are 
doing  ba'ilness  with  Japan.  They  are  all 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
this  bill  on  foreign  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  I  would  point 
out  that  we  sell  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  products  to  Japan  each 
year  which  can  easUy  be  replaced  by 
other  sources  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere.  This  accounts  for  the  con- 
cern of  many  of  the  wheat  producers  in 
my  State  of  Washington. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  while  in  Ja- 
pan. I  received  inf  ormaUon  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  it  will  Immediately  discuss  vol- 
imtary  quota  restrictions  on  textiles  with 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) whether  he  has  any  additional 
Information  on  this  subject  and  if  this 
has  in  fact  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  sir.  The  only  thing 
I  know  about  this — and  I  hate  to  use  that 
old  cliche— is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers.  I  do  not  have  any  inside 
information. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  HANNA.  As  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose belUnd  a  closed  rule,  in  the  ordi- 
nary instance,  for  tax  measures  and  for 
trade  measures  such  as  this,  we  have 
been  constrained  to  go  along  with  the 
rule  under  the  principle  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  write  this  kind  of  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  what  commends  the 
suggestion  that  is  contained  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  It  at  least  gives 
us  an  opportimlty  to  make  a  decision  on 
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the  various  sections  of  the  bill,  as  to 
whether  we  want  them  or  do  not  want 
them.  It  does  not  put  us  in  the  posture, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  of  trying  to  write  this  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  floor,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  Member,  without  any  In- 
dication of  hearings  or  the  deep  ramifi- 
cations that  might  come  from  a  decision 
to  add  some  items  into  this  very  compli- 
cated bill, 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  exactly  on 
point  and  on  course.  The  Members  of 
this  body  ought  to  at  least  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
for  this  kind  of  quota  system  for  the 
various  Items  covered  in  this  bill  and  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  go  along 
with  this  oUier  supposedly  positive  sug- 
gestion that  is  contained  in  It,  which  has 
more  of  a  tax  benefit  to  export  rather 
than  in  this  other  field  in  which  we  are 
dealing. 

So  I  think  I  om  correct,  am  I  not. 
that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  keep 
within  the  spirit  of  the  closed  rule  in 
that  we  do  not  try  to  write  this  compli- 
cated legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse  without  the  benefit  of  hearings  or 
going  through  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  things  that  might  be  associated 
with  what  has  been  suggested  here;  and. 
rather,  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  on  the  items  de- 
scribed in  the  report  we  have  before  us. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman's  observation  is  very 
sound. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman  and  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  go  along  with  this  kind 
of  modified  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  lor  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  First  of  all  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
for  the  leadership  he  hos  shown  on  this 
matter. 

The  rule  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses calls  for  reading  the  bill  by  titles 
instead  of  sections.  This  will  not  In  any 
way  preclude  an  amendment  which  will 
remove  sections  within  the  title,  win  it? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  No:  it  wiU  not.  The 
purpose  of  having  a  whole  title  read  at 
one  time  Is.  for  Instance.  If  you  tried  to 
remove  one  of  the  mandatory  quotas  in 
title  n.  you  would  have  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  different  amendments  in  order  to 
accomplish  this.  We  thought  it  would  be 
better — and  I  discussed  It  with  Mem- 
bers, and  I  feel  it  would  be  better — to 
have  an  orderly  way  of  considering  this 
and  not  get  all  mixed  up  in  whether  or 
not  you  had  passed  a  certain  section  or 
whether  a  certain  section  had  been  read 
or  not.  In  this  way  the  entire  title  will 
be  read  and  it  will  be  thrown  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  in  that  title. 
The  bill  is  very  neatly  arranged,  so  that 
if  we  limit  our  amendments  to  items 
within  that  title,  we  will  hit  the  ctmtro- 
versal  parts.  The  purpose  of  having  the 
bill  read  by  titles  Is  that  amendments  wOl 
then  allow  people  to  go  freely  within 
the  title  to  strike  out  any  provision  of 
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that  title  that  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress thought  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  It  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  to  offer  an 
amendment  deleting  that  section  or  those 
sections  pertaining  to  textiles? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  not  decided 
what  amendments  to  introduce  myself. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments introduced  on  all  of  these  items. 
We  will  liave  to  see  where  the  chips 
fall. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  objection, 
then,  that  we  may  end  up  with  a 
Christmas  tree  is  not  applicable  to  the 
rule  that  the  gentleman  offers  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman's  proposal 
woiild  only  permit  the  striicing  out  of 
certain  items ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  sir.  There  would 
be  no  Christmas  tree.  There  might  be  a 
skeleton  but  no  Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only.    

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvonla.  The 
question  comes  up  that  no  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman.  Are 
there  any  amendments  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  in  mind 
that  they  are  ready  to  offer  in  this  event? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know  unless 
there  are  some  techni(^  ones.  I  do  not 
recall  any  votes  that  we  have  taken  since 
the  bill  was  reported.  But  I  do  not  expect 
aiiy. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
there  is  no  amendment  that  has  alreatly 
been  passed  and  is  ready  to  be  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  that 
merely  eliminates  that  section  from  the 
general  riile? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  Is  the  standard 
boilei-plate  clause  in  all  of  the  so-called 
closed  rules. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
last  sentence  of  your  amendment  says 
that  amendments  that  may  be  offered 
to  said  bill  imder  the  terms  of  this  res- 
olution shall  be  in  order  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
That  means  vers  definitely  that  every 
rule  of  the  House  is  set  aside  as  to  ger- 
maneness, as  to  applicability,  and  as  to 
extent  and  really  as  to  subject  matter 
under  your  amendment,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  does. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  mis- 
states my  amendment.  Tlie  body  of  my 
amendment  says  only  motions  to  strike. 
So,  unless  It  Is  in  that  bill  it  cannot  be 
stricken.  It  cannot  be  added  to.  You 
catmot  bring  in  something  else.  Only 
motions  to  strike  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  make  my  point  more 
clear.  We  are  then  in  the  House  not  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  broad  basis  as  the 


other  body  proceeds  on  its  amendments? 
We  are  still  very  restrictive  under  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  it  is  a  respoiisible  man- 
ner In  which  to  handle  this  very  Im- 
portant problem 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  neld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Of  Texas.  Well,  fur- 
ther reviewing  the  points  as  to  who  and 
what  may  offer  amendments  to  strike 
certain  prov  «:lons  of  tl  ^  pending  bill,  in 
the  second  seitence,  again  repeating,  rou 
say  that  no  amendment  shal'  be  offered 
or  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Wliat  constitutes  "direction"? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  I  know  what  It 
means.  Let  me  say  that  Is  in  the  original 
rule  that  we  arc  debating  here.  As  I 
say.  I  hesitate  to  call  it  "boilerplate"  but 
I  notice  it  Is  >n  all  of  the  closed  rules  and 
I  am  not  attempting  to  change  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
this  would  mean,  however,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  we  are  not  creating  a  Christmas- 
tree  bill,  but  does  this  mean  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
could  offer  new  material? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  Under  the  closed 
rule  as  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
could  direct  its  chairman — EUid  it  has 
many  times  in  the  past  directed  its 
clialrman — to  make  additions  or  correc- 
tions In  the  legislation  then  pending  even 
though  we  had  a  dosed  rule.  In  other 
words,  the  rule  was  always  closed  except 
to  a  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  would  not  say  it  is  "boiler- 
plate" in  all  jf  these  closed  rules. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Would  this 
then  mean  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  woiild  have  to  convene  itself 
to  give  direction  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  imagine  that 
it  would.  I  know  in  the  past  we  have 
done  that.  I  remember  on  the  revenue 
bill  which  passed  last  year  after  the  bill 
was  reported.  I  think  we  had  an  amend- 
ment that  we  directed  the  chairman  to 
offer. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, it  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a 
rather  awkward  situation,  if  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  to  convene 
to  take  some  action  to  give  direction  be- 
fore we  could  proceed  here  with  any 
amendments  on  the  floor.  Would  that  be 
the  case? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  has  always  been 
that  way.  I  am  not  trying  to  change  it. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  grant  to 
the  otlier  Members  of  the  House  a  right 
to  come  in  here  and  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  get  5  minutes  to  debate 
It  then  there  will  be  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion, and  also  pro  forma  amendments  to 
gain  additional  time  like  motions  to 
strike  the  last  word  which  would  be 
available.  But  you  could  not  come  in.  for 
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installed,  and  add  some  other  Item  like 
TV  set*  or  you  could  not  come  in  and 
add  tomatoes  and  strawberries  as  some 
of  us  perhaps  would  Uke  to  do  if  we  had  a 
broad  open  rule. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, then  the  gentleman  says  the  only 
amendments  that  would  be  in  order 
would  be  amendments  to  strike  out  any 
item  contained  In  the  pending  bill.  This 
would  mean  that  any  Member  could  of- 
fer amendments  or  motions  to  .strike? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Could  offer  any  motion 
to  strike. 

Mr.  FREUNGHtTifSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  did  vote 
against  the  previous  question  and  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  the  pending  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  offered. 
My  question  Involves  a  situation  in  which 
the  House  now  finds  itself,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  gentleman's  opinion  is  about 
this:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  very  tmusual  action 
and.  perhaps,  imprecedented  action  has 
been  taken  in  rejecting  the  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  closed 
rule,  that  the  membership  generally  is 
either  to  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  is  to  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  taking  action  on  a  bill  of 
this  character  and  scope  at  this  time  to 
view  of  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  about  5 
weeks  away  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  the  other  body  will  take  any 
acUon  this  year.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  best  thtag  to  do  with  this 
would  be  not  to  proceed  with  it.  but 
simply  postpone  any  further  action  im- 
tll  the  92d  Congress? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  Is  a  very  tough 
question  to  answer.  I  do  not  support  the 
bill  to  its  present  form,  and  perhaps  even 
if  we  go  through  on  the  amendment 
process  I  may  not  vote  for  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  there  are  some  good 
thtogs  to  the  bill  that  must  at  some  time 
to  the  future  be  enacted,  at  least  it  is 
my  pomt  of  view  that  there  are  some 
good  thtogs  to  the  bill  that  must  be  en- 
acted. I  would  hope  that  we  would  dis- 
pose of  my  particular  amendment  and 
then  let  the  House  go  along  and  ftoally 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do.  I  would  not 
be  so  presumptlous  as  to  teU  434  other 
Members  how  to  cast  their  vote  on  this 
Mr.  FRELINGHUySEN.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  what  the  House  may  be  dotog 
is  gctttog  itself  out  in  a  position  that  it 
may  well  end  up  with  a  skeleton  bill  but 
It  cannot  end  up  with  a  bill  IdenUcal  or 
presumably  will  not  end  up  with  a  bill 
identical,  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee,  and  that  It  might  be  bet- 
ter. Instead  of  the  House  taking  acUon 
for  the  House  to  postpone  action  until' 
next  year. 

Mr.  TONNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CaUfomU. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentletman  very  much  for  yleldtag 
Mr.  Speaker  I  voted  "no"  on  the  pre- 
vious question  and  I  am  gotag  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  because  I  thmk  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  But  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
carries  and  If  the  committee  decides  to 
withdraw  the  bill  from  consideration  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  I  would  not 
want  my  vote  to  be  construed  by  the 
Japanese  Govenmient  for  one  that  they 
do  not  have  to  conttoue  negotiations  on 
the  textUe  and/or  the  textile  imports 
to  the  United  Sutes.  I  personally  believe 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  pur- 
sued imfair  trade  practices  with  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  importation  of  oil 
and  textiles,  and  yet  at  the  very  same 
time  the  United  States  finds  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  move  American  products  toto 
Japan,  and  the  countermarkets  in  Japan 
are  almost  totally  impossible. 

I  want  to  make  the  potot  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  before  the  bill  is  withdrawn. 
if  In  fact  it  will  be  withdrawn,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  Japanese 
Government  is  gotag  to  have  to  proceed 
with  all  due  pace  on  the  negotiations  re- 
garding textile  imports. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur with  the  views  e.xpressed  on  this  bill 
by  my  colleague  from  California  iMr 
TtmtniY).  I  would  further  add  that  I 
think  unfair  foreign  competition  exists 
to  the  textile  todustry.  as  he  has  indi- 
cated, and  also  to  parUcular  to  the  shoe 
todustry.  The  manufacture  of  foreign 
textiles  and  footwear  is  conducted  under 
conditions  and  for  wages  that  would 
never  be  tolerated  here.  Some  of  the 
problems  posed  by  these  foreign  importe 
and  too  often  overlooked  are  well  stated 
to  the  following  editorial: 

Spanish  Kms  Aex  Dutekent 
■The  golf  links  lie  clow  by  tlie  mil] 
Anil  almost  every  day 
Tile  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  fiee  the  men  at  play." 
When  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn  wrote  thoae  lines 
in  1915  she  Jolted  the  conscience  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  the  last  remnants  of  child 
labor  on  this  country  died.  But  that  was  be- 
fore women  became  politically  organized  and 
moved  Into  the  back  room  where  the  special 
Interests  make  their  trades. 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  huckster's  soi}g  you 
haven't  come  a  long  way  Baby.  You're  right 
back  where  you  surted.  For  In  publicity  op- 
posing quotas  on  shoe  and  tejtule  Imports 
your  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  are  on  record  as  favoring  child 
labor. 

Please  don't  say  nobody  told  you.  Tou 
know  that  In  Spam,  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
porters of  shoes  to  the  i;nlted  states,  the 
apprentice  system  allows  the  use  of  12  to  14 
year  old  children  at  ten  houre  a  day  And 
you  know  that  10  to  15  year  old  children 
help  man  some  shoe  factories  In  South  Amer- 
ica. 

This  Is  a  shameful  thing  and  the  women 
who  were  cajoled  Into  accepting  the  stand 
of  the  League's  foreign  policy  committees 
should  resent  being  hoodwinked  into  publicly 
favoring  child  labor. 

Can  It  be  that  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
women  have  consciences  so  elastic  that  they 
wui  condone  child  labor  Just  so  long  as  It  Is 
not  In  their  home  town?  We  are  moved  to  ask 
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Do  American  women  really  thUik  that  Span- 
ish kids  are  different? 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yle.d? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
gentleman  any  toformaUon  that  the 
committee  will  not  withdraw  the  bill  if 
his  amendment  prevails? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  do  not 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemon  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
to  the  well.  I  worked  very  closely  with 
the  gentleman  during  the  past  several 
weeks  on  tJiis  particular  amendment,  and 
I  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question.  I 
support  his  amendment  at  this  time 
which  Is  simply  an  .^mendment  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  and  not  to  add  to  the  bill 
and  make  it  a  Christmas-tree  bill. 

I  think  that  we  in  New  England  and 
the  eastern  seaboard  now  have  been 
given  an  opportuiUty  to  straighten  out 
the  oU  sltuaUon  to  this  bill,  which  really 
compounds  a  felony  by  freezing  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  changtag 
the  oil  quota  system  to  the  way  of  a 
tariff  system  that  is  very  crucial  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  amounts  to  a  tS 
bUUon  additional  cost  to  the  consumers 
on  oil. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  Congress  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  and  strike  out 
that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  cerUinly  support  the  amend- 
ment, or  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  In  his  statement  on 
the  proposal  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
reassured  us  that  under  his  rule  it  would 
be  possible  to  strike  out  any  language  in 
the  bill  or  any  section  of  the  bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  genUeman  from  Flor- 
ida would  yield  so  that  I  could  addr«ss  a 
parliamentary  toquiry  to  the  speaker? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary 
toquiry. 

PARLlAMENTAar    IKQtTIKT 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  make  thu 
parliamentary  toquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  the  rule  as  has 
been  submitted  by  the  genUeman  from 
Florida,  am  I  correct  to  itoderstanding 
that  it  will  be  to  order  to  strike  out 
either  any  language  or  any  secUon  or 
any  provision  which  presenUy  exists  to 
the  trade  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rooirev  of  New  York> .  Under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  any  motion  to  strike 
out  any  language,  word  or  otherwise  in 
any  part  of  the  bill  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Includtog  an  entire  sec- 
Uon? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Includ- 
tog an  entire  section,  or  Utle. 
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Mr.  VANBK.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  Hampshire 
■  Mr.  Clevelawo)  for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ferrtog  to  your  earlier  dialog  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fre- 
LiNCHUYSEN).  I  gathered  from  that  dia- 
log, and  I  want  to  make  the  record 
clear  on  this,  that  you  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  and  that  you 
are  not  sure  you  will  vote  for  the  bill  even 
if  it  is  skeletonized  through  the  process 
of  the  amendment  that  you  offer? 

I  think  this  Is  Important  because  on 
procedural  votes,  there  will  always  be 
the  question  of  why  some  voted  the  way 
they  did  on  a  procedural  vote. 

Certainly,  if  the  sponsor  of  a  moUon 
is  against  the  bill  and  if  the  sponsor  of 
the  next  motion  to  amend  the  rule  is 
against  the  bill,  it  certainly  raises  a  rea- 
sonable supposition  at  least  that  a  vote 
to  favor  of  such  motions  would  be  votes 
against  the  bill.  That  is  the  way  I  toter- 
pret  it  and  as  a  supporter  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  I  thank  you  for 
yieldtog  and  invite  your  comment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
to  Us  present  condiUon  and  to  Its  present 
form.  There  are  many  thtogs  to  It  that  I 
think  could  be  stricken  without  substan- 
Ually  hurting  the  poslUon  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  not  made  up  my  mtod  as  to 
how  I  will  vote.  I  will  do  as  X  think  most 
prudent  Members  of  this  body  would  do 
and  that  is  to  wait  to  see  Uie  final  form  of 
the  bill  and  then  decide  how  they  are 
gotog  to  vote. 

There  are  many  things  to  this  bill  that 
are  good.  Tliere  are  other  thtogs  I  think, 
to  my  opinion,  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  for  several  reasons,  but  prin- 
cipally because  I  think  Uiis  is  bad  legis- 
lation, as  it  now  stands.  I  do  not  think  It 
can  be  made  good  legislaUon  by  virtue  of 
an  amendment. 

Tlierefore,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership will  carry  out  the  threat  that  has 
been  expressed  here  on  every  band  that 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted  that  the  bill 
w^ill  be  junked  for  the  rest  of  this  session. 
I  hope  that  Is  true  and  the  committee 
will  come  out  with  some  good  legislaUon 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress — and 
legislation  that  will  not  have  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  social  security  bill  to  order 
to  get  It  thioufh  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Ml-.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  bit 
amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
also,  the  way  it  stands. 

I  think  the  genUeman's  amendment 
offers  a  very  sound  and  responsible  way 
to  provide,  as  between  those  of  us  who 
are  di&satisfled  with  the  legislaUon  imder 


a  closed  rule,  but  still  recognize  the  Im- 
possibility of  making  a  wide-ranging 
piece  of  legislaUon  through  a  completely 
open  rule. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the  genUe- 
man on  his  amendment  and  to  express 
my  opinion  that  it  is  enUrely  desirable. 

In  the  last  roimd  of  votes.  I  happened 
to  have  voted  for  the  previous  quesUon 
although  I  harbor  strong  opposition  to 
certain  secUons  of  the  bill  and  found  the 
oil  provisions  imdesirable  and  unwar- 
ranted. As  a  New  Englander,  I  recognize 
only  too  well  that  there  are  very  sub- 
stantial problems  in  the  textile  and  shoe 
todustrles.  It  was  authoritatively  cir- 
culated on  this  floor  ttiat  the  bill  would 
have  been  absolutely  defeated  unless  the 
previous  question  prevailed. 

In  order  to  save  the  valuable  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Itself,  I  voted  for  the  closed  rule. 

However,  I  far  prefer  the  gentleman's 
approach  which  allows  for  a  sectlon-by- 
secUon  analysis  and  vote  on  the  bill.  I 
feel  the  stakes  tovolved  in  this  debate  to- 
day are  very  high  todeed. 

Tills  year  I  went  to  Japan  and  had 
an  opportuiUty  to  speak  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador.  I  happen  to  consider 
myself  an  advocate  of  free  trade  and  re- 
alize we  live  to  a  very  small  world  todeed. 
But  free  trade  depends  on  voluntary 
agreements  among  the  naUons.  The 
Japanese  at  the  time  of  my  visit  would 
not  negotiate  a  fair  trade  arrangement 
on  textiles.  At  this  moment  the  Japanese 
are  barely  beginning  to  negotiate  and 
they  are  stalling  to  see  what  acUon  this 
House  takes. 

A  quarter  of  the  seats  in  the  textUe 
factories  to  Fall  River.  Mass..  in  my 
diitriet.  were  empty  this  year  as  I  went 
through  those  factories.  Japanese  com- 
petition has  been  a  very  substantial  fac- 
tor to  causing  this  itoemployment.  Obvi- 
ously, we  must  give  muscle  to  our  negotia- 
tors, and  I  think  the  only  way  to  do  so 
is  to  open  up  the  bill  and  give  our  nego- 
Uators  the  ktod  of  backing  they  need, 
not  to  protect  all  todustry  or  to  develop 
fortress  America,  but  to  give  American 
employment  the  opportunity  it  sorely 
needs  and  badly  deserves.  I  ask  the  House 
to  support  the  genUeman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  nitoois  (Mr.  Yatis> 
for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldtog.  There  Is  some  disagreement 
as  to  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
will  be  if  the  genUeman's  amendment  la 
voted  down.  Will  the  genUeman  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  might  propoimd  a  parlia- 
mentary toquiry  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Bltools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  propoundtog  a  parliamentary 
toquiry. 

PASLIAMCNTART     INqUIST 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  toquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNiY  of  New  York).  The  genUeman 
will  sUte  It. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be 
the  parliamentary  situaUon  to  the  event 
the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  genUeman 
from  Florida  is  voted  down? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  rei»- 
luUon  before  the  House  will  then  be 
voted  uiMn. 

Mr,  YATES.  Will  the  resoluUon  be 
voted  on  or  will  the  previous  question  be 
agam  submitted  to  the  House  before  that 
vole? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  a  mo- 
Uon to  adopt  the  previous  quesUon  is 
agreed  to,  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  first  vote,  then, 
will  occur  on  the  previous  quesUon  agato, 
and  if  that  is  voted  up,  the  vote  will  then 
occur    on    the    originial    rule:    is    that 

correct?         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  that 
situation  arises, 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  Uie  Chair. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  from  Florida  >1eld  to  me  for 
purposes  of  debate? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  North  Caroliiia  for 
purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Has  the  genUeman  been 
advised  tliat  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  withdraw  the 
bill  from  consideraUon  of  the  House  to- 
day if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  not  discussed 
that  matter  with  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Wotild  the  genUeman 
object  to  my  asktog  that  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  for  the  InfonneUon 
of  Members  of  the  House?  I  think  the 
House  is  entitled  to  know  the  totention 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  event 
the  resoluUon  Is  amended.  Would  that 
gentleman  object  to  the  House  having 
that  information? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  not  object  to 
yielding  for  that  purpase. 

Mr.  LENNON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield,  then,  so  that  I  might  address  that 
quesUon  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  tell  the  House  whether  it 
Is  his  totention  to  withdraw  the  bill  from 
consideration  of  Uie  House  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  will  yield,  let  me  respond  to  this 
way  on  the  quesUon  of  withdrawing  the 
bill:  I  have  specific  instructions  from  a 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— the  vote  was  17  to  7  with  one 
member  voting  "present"  to  order  the 
bill  reported,  and  even  a  greater  major- 
ity with  reference  to  the  rule — to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule.  The  committee  by  votes 
specifically  rejected  the  proposals  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  wanted  a  different 
type  of  rule.  If  a  closed  rule  is  not  agreed 
to.  I  could  not  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Houfe  untu  I  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  get  further  Instructions  from 
the  committee.  And,  certainly,  that  would 
not  occur  today. 

Mr.  LENNON.  May  I  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  one  further  question? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  interpret  that  state- 
ment. Mr.  MitLS,  to  mean  that  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  then  you  will  have 
to  take  the  bill  back  to  the  fuU  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  further  direction 
as  to  how  you  shall  bring  It  to  the  floor: 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  that 
point  the  committee  could  Instruct  me 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  House  as  the  rule 
provides — whatever  the  House  does  with 
respect  to  the  rule — or  they  could  ask 
me  to  go  back  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  get  an  open  rule,  If  they  should  so 
instruct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion for  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LENNON.  If  you  should  have  the 
same  direction  by  the  committee  with 
which  you  now  stand  before  the  House, 
what  would  be  the  situation  then? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  take  the  dIrecUon  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  in- 
structs me  with  respect  to  legislation, 
extremely  seriously,  and  I  am  not  going 
contrary  to  what  the  committee  instructs 
me  to  do. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  they  Instruct  you  to 
bring  it  back  again  tc  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule,  it  would  then  be  stalled 
for  the  rest  of  the  session:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  Just  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  am  bound  by  what  the 
committee  decides. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
Ob  lee  t 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  we  ask  the  purpose 
of  this  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
does  it  pertain  to  the  matter  at  hand? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  pertains  to  the  high- 
way bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  action 
has  been  completed  by  the  committee,  to 
his  knowledge,  on  the  matter  for  which 
he  asks  unanimous  consent? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  not  been,  but  ac- 
tion is  contemplated  within  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I 
shall  never  readily  or  easily  agree,  with- 
out a  long  and  deUrmined  fight  to  con- 
sider any  kind  of  legislaUon  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  under  procedures  which 
bar  the  majority  of  the  membership  from 
its  rightful  participation  tlirough  the 
amendment  process. 

Once  again  today  all  of  us  are  being 
asked  to  consider  the  important  trade 
bill  of  1970  under  a  rule  which  forces  aU 
of  us  to  meekly  surrender  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I*t  me  emphasize  that  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  members  of  that 
great  committee  and  the  greatest  respect 
for  its  able  chairman. 

Yet.  I  cannot  forget  that  the  people  of 
our  congressional  district  elected  me  to 
represent  them  in  Congress.  I  am  denied 
the  right  to  represent  them  under  a 
closed  or  "gag"  rule.  I  caimot  responsibly 
represent  my  people  if  I  am  barred  from 
the  oppoi-tunity  to  offer  amendments  to 
this  trade  bill,  tax  bill,  social  security 
legislation  or  welfare  legislation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  con- 
slstenUy  voted  against  all  closed  rules  in 
my  years  in  Congress. 

The  Record  will  show  that  earUer  to- 
day I  voted  against  the  previous  question 
on  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  thus  be  re- 
stored to  the  House  an  opportunity  to  in- 
clude not  only  textiles  and  shoes  but  also 
perhaps  steel  and  electronic  items  in  this 
bUl.  When  the  Speaker  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, there  was  offered  a  modification 
to  the  closed  rule.  The  exact  wording  of 
his  amendment  provided  that  there  could 
be  amendments  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  there 
could  be  amendments  to  strike  out  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  and  also  pro- 
vide that  there  be  amendments  of  con- 
formmg  or  clerical  nature  to  perfect  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  there  was  some  merit  in  the 
debate  which  followed  that  this  entire 
legislaUon  be  put  over  to  the  new  Con- 
gress under  new  rules.  Then  there  was 
argument  to  the  effect  that  if  an  open 
rule  was  granted  this  would  become 
Rind  of  a  Christmas  tree.  Certainly,  that 
would  not  be  possible  under  the  modified 
open  rule  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
For  my  part.  I  believe  that  we  should 
get  some  relief  from  the  flood  of  im- 
ports as  soon  as  possible  without  any 
further  delay  particularly  for  the  textile 
and  shoe  industries. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  "no"  on  the 
previous  quesUon  because  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  modified  open  rule  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons), 
because  it  is  an  Improvement  so  far  as  It 
goes  over  the  out  and  out  gag  rule.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  my  vote' 
against  the  previous  question  to  be  con. 
strued  as  saying  to  the  Japanese  we  are 
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declaring  a  recess  on  negotiations  with 
them  to  reduce  their  flood  of  imports 
when  they  have  said  to  use  m  effect  they 
are  not  interested  in  importing  into  their 
country  any  greater  quantities  of  our 
American  made  products.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  could  not  let  a  "no"  vote  be  construed 
as  wanting  to  delay  consideration  of  the 
shoe  and  textile  provisions  in  the  bill 
brought  to  us  under  a  closed  rule.  I  voted 
"no"  on  the  previous  question  because 
I  was  hopeful  we  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  steel  and  electronics 
as  well  as  shoes  and  textiles. 

On  procedural  votes,  they  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions and  that  is  why  I  am  taking  this 
time  to  explain  my  position. 

During  the  time  of  the  discussion  on 
the  previous  question  and  after  that  and 
while  the  roll  was  being  called.  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  visit  on  the  floor  with  sev- 
eral available  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  learned  in  these  conversa- 
tions that  if  the  closed  rule  should  in  the 
final  analysis  be  defeated  the  chairman 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  before  he  would  call 
up  for  consideration  before  the  House  the 
badly  needed  trade  bill  of  1970. 

Repeating,  it  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port the  Gibbons  modified  rule.  Should  it 
fail  to  be  adopted  It  is  my  intention  to 
most  reluctantly  in  this  exceptional  set 
of  circumstances  bite  the  bullet,  grit  my 
teeth  and  support  the  closed  rule  because 
I  am  convinced  after  conversations  with 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  that  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  as  it  is  now  written  Is,  so  to 
speak,  the  last  train  out  and  last  clear 
chance  to  do  anything  for  our  shoe  and 
textUe  people.  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  trade  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  no  reason  that  an  effort  should 
not  be  made  to  provide  some  relief  to  two 
important  industries  rather  than  for  us 
to  face  the  possible  alternative  of  no  re- 
lief for  any  of  our  industries. 

There  is  a  quotation  to  whom  at  the 
moment  I  cannot  make  proper  attribu- 
tion as  to  author  which  states,  "con- 
sistency, thou  art  a  jewel."  To  vote  for 
any  closed  rule  I  suppose  Is  to  engage  in 
consistency.  I  heard  Members  say  that 
consistency  is  not  as  great  a  virtue  as  the 
perseverance  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  fight  for  the  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ents at  all  times  and  luder  any  set  of 
circumstances.  In  our  area  some  of  our 
shoe  plants  have  already  been  closed 
down.  In  other  instances,  their  output 
has  been  reduced.  Our  garment  plants 
are  not  running  at  maximum  capacity. 
Clearly  then,  as  repugnant  as  a  closed 
rule  may  be  it  te  the  only  chance  for 
legislation  this  session  of  Congress  for 
relief  from  excessive  foreign  competition. 
Without  this  bill  we  will  continue  to  ex- 
port American  Jobs.  There  are  areas 
where  our  shoe  plants,  garment  factories, 
steel  mills,  and  electronic  plants  are  suf- 
fering layoffs. 

If  I  must  today  reluctantly  compromise 
a  principle  or  opposition  to  a  closed  rule 
then  whether  or  not  I  am  consistent  and 
whether  or  not  these  circumstances  con- 
stitute such  a  great  urgency  as  to  make 
an  exception,  all  of  these  are  of  second- 
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ary  Importance  to  the  plight  of  those  in- 
dustries that  have  suffered  too  long  with- 
out the  reUef  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  wiU 
provide. 

PBOVIDINC    PO«    CONSXDEBATION    OF    M.B.     18B70. 
TtllOE   ACT    or    1»70 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
detect  anyone  else  asking  me  to  yield. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previoijs  question  on  the  amendment  and 
on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  'ly  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division — demanded  by  Mr.  FtaroN  of 
Pennsylvania— there  were — ayes  93, 
noes  91. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  aotlfy  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  192,  nays  201.  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.   3561 


TEAS— 192 

Adams 

Foley 

Michel 

Addabbo 

Ford. 

Mlkva 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Miller  Calif. 

CalU. 

Poraythc 

Miller.  Ohio 

Anderson.  III. 

Fraser 

Mlnlsh 

Andrews. 

Frellnghuysen 

Mink 

N  Dak. 

Prey 

Mlze 

A  rends 

Puqua 

Monagan 

Afihbrook 

Olalmo 

Moorheod 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Barrett 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Bemll.  Md. 

Gray 

Moaher 

BeU.  CalU. 

Green.  Pa. 

Moss 

Bennett 

Gross 

Myers 

Blester 

Oubser 

Nedzi 

BtnRham 

Oude 

Nelsen 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Boiling 

Hnnna 

Obey 

Brademas 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Broom&eld 

Hansen.  Wash 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Brotzman 

Harrington 

Felly 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harsba 

Perkins 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hastings 

Pettis 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Carney 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Qute 

Chlsbolm 

Helstoskl 

Rallsback 

Clancy 

Kicks 

RandaU 

Clausen. 

Hollfleld 

Reej 

DonH. 

Horton 

Reld.  111. 

Clay 

Huneate 

Held.  N,Y. 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Relfel 

Con  able 

Jacobs 

R«uss 

Conte 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rlegle 

Con ye re 

Karth 

Roblson 

Connan 

ECastenmeler 

Rodlno 

Coughlln 

Keith 

Roe 

Crane 

Kleppe 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Culver 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Landgrebe 

Roth 

Dflaney 

Latta 

Roudebush 

Dellenback 

Leggett 

Rousselot 

Derwlnskl 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

Devlne 

Lowensteln 

Ryan 

Dlggs 

McCarthy 

Scherle 

DoDohue 

McClory 

Scfaeuer 

Dul&kl 

McCloskey 

Schmltz 

Dwyer 

McCuUoch 

Sctawengel 

Eckbardt 

McEwen 

Shipley 

Edwards,  Calif.  McPall 

Sisk 

Erlenbom 

Madden 

Smith.  Calif. 

Each 

Mall  Hard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Evans.  Colo. 

Math  las 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Farbsteln 

Matsunaga 

Snyder 

Pascell 

May 

Stafford 

Flndler 

Stanton 

Pish 

MesklU 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Vlgorlto 

Wolff 

Stokes 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

Symington 

Weicker 

Wylle 

Talcott 

Whalen 

Yates 

Teague.  Calif. 

WldnaU 

Zabloefcl 

ThOTopson.  N  J 

.Wiggins 

Zlon 

Tunney 

Williams 

Zwacb 

Udall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson, 

Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H. 

Vanlk 

Winn 

NATS— aoi 

Abbltt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Murphy,  ni 

Adair 

Foreman 

Murphy.  N.Y- 

Albert 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Ale3tander 

Frledel 

Nichols 

Anderson. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

OKonskl 

Tenn. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Olsen 

Andrews.  Ala, 

Gallflanakls 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Aniiunzio 

Oarniatz 

Patman 

Ayres 

Oaydos 

Patten 

Baring 

Gettys 

Pepper 

Belcher 

Gilbert 

Phil  bin 

Belts 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

BevlU 

Green,  Greg, 

Plmie 

Blaggl 

Griffin 

PodeU 

Blackburn 

Griffiths 

Poff 

Blanton 

G rover 

Preyer.  K.C. 

Bow 

Hagan 

irlce.  111. 

Brasco 

Haley 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bray 

Hall 

Puclnskl 

Brlnkley 

Halc>ern 

Purcell 

Brock 

Hammer- 

QuUlen 

Brooks 

schmldt 

Rarlck 

Broyhill,  K.C. 

Hanley 

Rivers 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Harvey 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Hathaway 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hays 

Hooney,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hubert 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rostenkowskl 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Burton.  Utah 

Hot:  an 

St  Germain 

Bush 

Howard 

Sandman 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hull 

Satterfield 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Calfery 

Ichord 

Schadeberg 

Carey 

JarmEui 

Scbneebell 

Carter 

Jchnson.  Pa. 

Scott 

Casey 

Jonas 

Sebellus 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Ala. 

Sh  river 

Celler 

Jones.  N.C. 

Slkes 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Slack 

Chappell 

Kazen 

StaBgers 

Clark 

Kee 

Sleed 

Cleveland 

King 

Stelger.  WU 

Collins.  Ill, 

Kluczynski 

Stephens 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kuykcndall 

Stratton 

Calmer 

Kyi 

Stubblefield 

Corbett 

Kyros 

Stuckey 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Cramer 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Cunningham 

Lloyd 

Thompson.  Ga 

Daniel.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Thonxson.  Wis 

Davis.  Ga, 

Lukens 

TIenian 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDade 

Ullman 

Denney 

McDonald. 

Waggon  ner 

Dennis 

Mich. 

wampler 

Dent 

McKneally 

Ware 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Watson 

Dorn 

MacOregor 

Watts 

Downing 

Mahon 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Mann 

White 

Edwarvia,  Ala, 

Marsh 

Whltehuret 

EUberg 

Martin 

Wbitten 

Eshleman 

Melcher 

Wright 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mills 

Wyraan 

Felghan 

Minshall 

Yatron 

Fisher 

Mlzell 

Young 

Flood 

MoUohan 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Plynt 

Morton 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Boggs 
against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Edmondson 
agaln.st. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for.  with  fclr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Bosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  CoUler  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  A&plnall  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maasachuftetts  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Loulslaoa  with  Mr.  Lujsn. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Ruppc, 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  McClure  with  Mr.  Skubltz 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Goodling  with  Mr.  Talt. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

PARLIAMENT  ART    rNQtnBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  previous  ques- 
tion adopted? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  previous  quesUon  was  ordered 
on  the  amendment  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliat 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  203.  nays  187,  not  votins  44. 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  3591 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Aln 
Anntmzio 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Betts 
BevUt 
BlaKKi 
Blackburn 
Blanton 


Abernelhy  Dowdy  Passman 

Asplnall  Edmondson  Poage 

Berry  Edwards.  La.  PoUock 

Blatnlk  Pallon  PoweU 

Boggs  Gallagher  Price.  Tex. 

Brown.  Mich.  Goodling  Rhodes 

Brown.  Ohio  Hoemer  Ruppe 

Button  Langen  Skubltz 

Camp  Lujan  Springer 

Clawson.  Del  McClure  Tatt 

Collier  Macdonald,  Teague,  Tex. 

Daddarlo  Mass.  Wold 

fie  la  Garza  Mayne  Wydler 

DlngeU  Ottinger 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


BTsseo 
Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carey 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 


YEAS— 203 

Cleveland 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Etenlel.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga, 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R: 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

GaUflanakls 

GarmatE 

Geltys 

GUbert 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 


Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Haltiem 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungatc 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynski 
Kuykcndall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long.  la. 
LuJan 
Lukens 
Mcl>ade 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
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MacGresor 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Smith.  NY. 

Mail  on 

Price.  111. 

Snyder 

Mann 

PryoT.  Ark, 

StaRgera 

Marsh 

Puclnikl 

Steed 

Martin 

Purcell 

Steele 

Mel  Cher 

QulUeo 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Randall 

Stephens 

Mills 

Haru-k 

6t  rat ton 

Mlnsh&II 

Rivera 

StubbleHeld 

MUell 

Roberts 

Stuckcy 

Molluhan 

Rogers.  Colo. 

SulUvan 

MontKomery 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Symington 

Morton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Murphy.  HI. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thompson.  Ga 

ML.rphy.N.Y 

Ro&teukowakl     Thomson.  Wis. 

Natcher 

Roth 

Tieman 

Nichols 

Roudebush 

Waggon  ner 

OKoiiakl 

Ruth 

Wain  pier 

Olsen 

Si  Germain 

Watson 

0Ne«1.0«. 

Sandman 

Watts 

O'Ntlll.  Mass 

Satterfleld 

Whltehurst 

Patlen 

Schadeberg 

Whitten 

Pepper 

Sfhneebell 

Wyman 

Perfcirii 

S'-ott 

Yatron 

Phllbla 

.SMpley 

Young 

Pirnie 

Slkea 

Zion 

Podell 

Sisk 

poa 

Slack 
NATS— 187 

Adams 

Gold  water 

OHara 

Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Pntman 

Colir 

Green.  OrcR. 

Pelly 

Aad^rfion,  HI. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Pettis 

Andrews, 

OrosB 

Pickle 

N.  Dak. 

Gubser 

Pike 

Areiids 

Gude 

Quie 

Aihbrook 

Hamilton 

R:%ilBback 

Anhley 

Httiina 

Rees 

Ayres 

Hansen.  Idaho    Re  id.  III. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Retd.  NY. 

Bennett 

HarrinKtou 

ReUel 

Blester 

Harvey 

Reu.fs 

Blncham 

HasUnpa 

Rletrle 

BoUInK 

Hawkins 

Robl^in 

Brademaa 

Hclstoski 

Rodluo 

Brot^nian 

Hicks 

Roe 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hoesn 

Rosenthal 

Burke.  Fla. 

Holifleld 

RouKselot 

Burton,  Calif. 

Horton 

Roybal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Casey 

Johnson.  Calif.  Saylor 

Cell«r 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scherle 

Cfalsholm 

Karth 

Bcheuer 

Clancy 

Kn.itenmelcr 

Schmltz 

Clark 

Kazen 

Schwensel 

Clay 

Kins 

SebeUus 

Cohelan 

Kieppe 

Shrlver 

Collins,  III. 

Koch 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conable 

La  n  dr.  re  be 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Latt. 

Stafford 

Conjers 

Let  gelt 

Stanton 

Corbet t 

Loiu:.  Md- 

Stelser.  Ariz, 

Corman 

Lowensteln 

Stokes 

Coughlin 

MtCarthy 

Talrott 

Crane 

McClory 

TeaRue,  Calif. 

Culver 

McCloskey 

Thorn  p50D,  N  J. 

Daniels.  M  J. 

McCulIoch 

Tunney 

Dellenback 

McDonald. 

Vdiill 

Dent 

Mich. 

Ullman 

DerwlnAkl 

McFall 

Van  Deerlln 

Devlne 

Madden 

Vander Jagt 

DlRRS 

Miulhard 

Vanlk 

Duliikl 

Mrithlas 

VlKorlto 

Dwyer 

Matsuna^ 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

May 

Ware 

Edwards.  Calif 

Meeds 

Weicker 

Erienbom 

MeslraiJ 

Whalen 

Each 

Ml-liol 

Wh  alley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mlkva 

White 

Farbsteto 

Miniah 

Widnall 

rindley 

Mink 

WlL-ylllS 

Fish 

Mm 

WllllamH 

Foley 

Monat?an 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ford. 

Moorhead 

Wilson, 

WllIiRmD. 

MorL'Bn 

Charles  H. 

Foraythe 

Morse 

Winn 

Pnuer 

Mo^er 

Wolir 

Frellnehuyaen 

Mo¥& 

Wright 

Frey 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Nedjil 

WyKe 

Gaydoa 

NelficD 

Tales 

Ulalmo 

NU 

Zablockl 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 44 

Abemethy 

Brown.  Ohio 

Collier 

Aspltiall 

BUAh 

Daddurlo 

Berry 

Button 

de  la  Garxa 

Blatnik 

Camp 

Dintiell 

BoKKS 

Clausen. 

Dowdy 

Broomfleld 

DooH. 

Edmondson 

Brown,  Ulcta. 

Clawson.  Del 

Edward*.  Lft. 

Fallon 
Gallagher 
Ooodling 
Hoamer 
Lnngeo 
Mcciure 
Macdannld, 
MaiiS. 


Mame 
Miller.  Calif. 
Ottinger 

Pa&!imao 
Poage 
Pollock 
Powell 
Price,  Ter. 


Rtiodea 

Ruppe 

Skubli^ 

Sprtoijer 

Tatt 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wold 

Wydler 


Committee  that  the  meeting  called  for 
4  o'clock  has  been  canceled,  and  the 
meeting  will  go  over  until  Monday. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs; 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  lor.  with  Mr.  Tcague  or  Texas 
ag.imst. 

Mr.  Abernctby  for,  wltH  Mr.  Dlngell 
against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  trtth  Mr.  Oallagher 
agnln^T.. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  BlatnUt  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

.Mr.  Collier  tor.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  tor,  with  Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mr.  Bnab  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Button 
against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Asptnall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr, 
Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  de  la  Garsa  with  Mr  McClure. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Coodllng  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  CARNEY  and  Mr.  PHUJBIN 
changed  theU*  vot«s  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  ubie. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
NOVEMBER  19 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  November  19,  to  file 
a  privileged  report  on  a  new  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  o.'  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  1971. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REOARDDfa 

RULES     COMMITTEE    MEETING 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  members  of  the  Rules 


TRADE    ACT    OP    1970 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  CommlU 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  cons.deration  of  the  bill 
'HJl.  189701  to  amend  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was    .jreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16970,  witli  Mr 
Flyni  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wa'!  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnss) 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  immediately, 
if  I  may,  to  a  brief  explanation  of  what 
is  In  the  bill  before  the  Committee  of  Uie 
Whole. 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  have  read 
quite  a  bit  In  the  public  press  and  else- 
where about  it.  As  the  author  of  the  bill, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, at  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
Itself,  I  am  somewhat  confused  by  some 
of  these  reporLs,  and  I  can  Imagine  that 
Membei-s  of  the  Houw  who  are  not  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could 
likewise  be  confused,  because  what  I 
have  read  about  the  bill  raises  some  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  whether  or  not 
the  draftsmen  put  into  the  bill  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee or  the  decisions  of  some  other  group, 
since  there  Is  very  little  simUarity  be- 
tween what  I  have  read  In  some  of  these 
articles  describing  the  bill— I  am  not 
saying  all  of  it,  but  I  say  some  of  It— 
and  really  what  I  understand  is  in  the 
bill. 

So  let  me  go  briedy.  If  I  may,  to  what 
I  think  is  in  the  bill.  I  have  read  it  again 
since  we  had  the  election  on  November  3, 
so  I  am  not  trusting  my  memory  of  some 
6  or  8  or  10  weeks,  however  long  it  has 
been.  I  have  gone  back  and  reread  it. 

Let  me  advise  you  about  the  five  broad 
purposes  that  are  In  the  bill. 

First,  this  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements  through  June 
30,  1973,  and  would  grant  to  the  Presi- 
dent additional  new  authority  to  reduce 
duties. 

I  have  not  read  about  that  in  manv 
of  the  articles  that  I  have  read  about  this 
bill.  This  additional  authority  is  to  reduce 
the  duties,  not  below  what  the  duties  are 
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now,  but  below  what  the  duties  will  be 
on  January  1,  1972,  when  the  last  stage 
ol  the  Kennedy  reductions  go  into  effect. 
Now,  have  you  all  been  advised  In  the 
newspapers  about  that? 

Second,  it  would  amend  the  tariff 
adjustment  and  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962. 1  will  come  to  an  explanation  of 
that  in  a  moment. 

Third,  it  would  provide  temporary— 
and  get  the  word  "temporary" — quan- 
titative limitations  on  imports  of  certain 
textiles  and  footwear  and  authority  to 
negotiate  international  agreements  in 
order  to  Insure  nondisruptive  marketing 
of  textiles  and  footwear  imported  Into  the 
Unjted  States, 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  for  a  deferral 
of— this  is  such  a  bad  thing,  accoriiing 
to  some  of  my  friends — it  would  provide 
for  a  deferral  of  the  U.S.  Income  tax  on 
domestic  corporations  engaged  in  export 
sales.  Why?  In  order  to  remove  an  income 
tax  disadvantage  to  U.S.  exports  and  thus 
to  VS.  Jobs. 

Fifth,  it  would  provide  for  action  in 
certain  other  trade  areas  of  Immediate 
concern. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  down 
to  some  of  the  details  of  these  five  broad 
purposes  and  the  reasons  for  the  bill. 

Due  to  the  great  controversy  this  bill 
has  apparently  created,  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  deserve  an  explanation 
of  how  and  why  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reached  these  major  decisions 
which  are  reflected  in  the  various  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  18970. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  the  Congress 
has  reviewed  the  foreign  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  say  the  Congress, 
because  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  had  some  hearings  during  this 
period  of  time,  but  It  did  not  report 
legislation  to  the  House.  That  means  that 
the  last  review  that  the  Congress  had 
of  this  subject  matter  culminated  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

You  may  remember  that  as  that  bill 
passed  the  House  it  did  so  by  what  was 
then, the  largest  vote  percentagewise  and 
in  numbers  for  any  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  program  in  Us 
history.  That  was  in  1962.  That  act 
granted  broad  new  trade  agreement  au- 
thority to  the  President.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  broadest  authority  we  have  ever 
given  the  President  under  any  exten- 
sion or  any  Initiation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  This  was  general  author- 
ity he  had  over  a  5-year  period  to  reduce 
duties  by  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  rate  that  was  in  existence  on  July  I, 
1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  this 
bill  in  1962  provided  for  authority  in 
the  President  to  reduce  those  duties  In 
effect  on  July  1,  1962,  but  not  to  exceed 
SO  percent. 

Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
since  that  time,  since  that  legislation 
passed,  this  general  authority  has  been 
used  almost  to  its  maximum  in  reduc- 
tions of  rates  in  the  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  negotiations?  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  that. 

Moreover,  the  trade  agreement  author- 
ity under  that  act  expired  on  Jtme  30. 


1967.  For  more  than  3  years  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  without  any  trade  agree- 
ment authority. 

The  escape  clause  provisions  are  per- 
manent but  the  authority  to  negotiate 
and  the  authority  to  reduce  duties  has 
always  been  fixed  by  Congress  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  and  subject  to  review. 
The  trade  agreement  authority,  as  del- 
egated by  the  Congress  and  implemented 
by  the  President,  has  been  the  keystone 
of  VS.  foreign  trade  policy  since  1934. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  1  year  ago.  as  was  pointed  out 
during  the  discussions  earlier.  Indicated 
that  the  administration  had  reviewed  the 
policy  of  freer  world  trade  and  foimd 
that  Its  continuation  is  In  our  national 
interest.  This  bill  does  not  contravene 
that  purpose  or  objective. 

In  that  message  the  President  also  in- 
dicated that  the  trade  problems  of  the 
seventies  will  differ  significantly  from 
those  of  the  past.  The  President  stated 
that  the  trade  bill  he  was  submitting  to 
the  Congress  would  restore  the  authority 
needed  by  the  President  to  make  limited 
tariff  reductions,  take  concrete  steps  to- 
ward the  increasingly  urgent  goal  of  low- 
ering tariff  barriers  to  trade  and  recog- 
nized the  very  real  plight  of  particular 
industries,  companies,  and  workers  faced 
with  Import  competition  and  to  provide 
for  readier  relief  in  these  special  cases; 
and  also  to  strengthen  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  GATT. 

These  things  you  have  not  heard  about, 
have  you.  that  are  In  the  bill?  I  know  you 
have  studied  the  bill  but  you  have  not 
read  about  these  matters  in  the  newspa- 
pers or  heard  about  them  in  the  metUa. 
The  President  also  In  that  message 
recognized  that  there  were  certain  spe- 
cial problems  which  I  will  talk  about  in 
Just  a  few  minutes.  HJl.  18970,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  responsive  to  these  four  goals 
listed  in  the  President's  message  and  in- 
cludes every  one  of  them.  Indeed,  tlie 
bin  contains  provisions  totally  respon- 
sive to  every  separate  proposal  contained 
in  the  tariff  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent wliich  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr,  BvRNES)  and  myself  introduced; 
everything  that  he  asked  for  Is  in  it. 

Then  a  little  later  on  he  asked  us  to 
do  some  more  things. 

As  requested  by  the  President,  H.R. 
18970  extends  the  President's  trade 
agreement  authority,  as  I  pointed  out, 
to  reduce  duties  by  20  percent.  It  amends 
section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  with  respect  to  foreign  import 
restrictions,  just  as  he  asked  for. 

The  bill  not  only  adopts  the  amend- 
ments requested  by  the  President  but 
gives  the  President  new  direction  and 
authority  to  act  against  foreign  Import 
restrictions  or  other  policies  which  un- 
justifiably or  unreasonably  burden  US 
commerce. 

One  Important  provision  In  the  1962 
act  dealing  with  foreign  Import  restric- 
tions was  limited  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. As  requested  by  the  President,  we 
expanded  the  provision  to  cover  all  types 
of  products  exported  by  the  United 
States. 


One  aspect  of  the  trade  relations  em- 
phasized In  the  President's  message  was 
the  American  selling  price  system  of 
valuation.  During  the  Kennedy  rotmd  of 
trade  negotiations,  the  American  selling 
price  system,  although  limited  In  appli- 
cation as  It  is,  came  to  be  characterized 
as  a  symbol  of  UJS.  nontarifl  trade  re- 
strictions. Every  time  our  negotiators 
would  talk  to  other  country's  negotiators 
about  their  barrier  against  our  exports, 
they  said,  "Oh,  but  you  Americans  have 
violated  all  the  laws  of  nature  by  con- 
tinuing ASP," 

Tlie  President  requested  us  to  let  him 
go  forward  with  the  agreement  that  had 
been  reached  in  connection  with  the 
Kennedy  round  which  would  eliminate 
the  American  selling  price  .system  of 
valuation. 

Now,  this  provision  has  been  highly 
enjoyed  and  highly  regarded  by  those 
people  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  It  In 
the  past,  so  you  can  understand  that 
they  did  not  much  like  giving  it  up.  They 
came  to  the  committee  and  they  argued 
with  the  committee  against  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  selling  price,  but 
the  committee  finally  decided  to  Include 
in  the  bill  authority  for  the  President  to 
announce  its  termination  whenever  he 
was  convinced  that  we  In  turn  were  re- 
ceiving sufficient  quid  pro  quo  for  its 
elimination. 

Now,  we  did  not  do  it  Just  like  he 
asked,  but  the  Important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  he  can  do  exactly  what 
he  said  he  wanted  to  do  under  what  we 
did  report. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  GATT, 
as  1  pointed  out. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  well 
know,  the  tariff  adjustment  and  assist- 
ance systems  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  act  of  1962  have  not  worked,  and 
they  could  not  work,  contrary  to  what  we 
anticipated,  because  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  for  determining  eligibility  for  Indus- 
tries, firms,  and  workers  seeking  tariff 
adjustments  or  adjustment  assistance 
from  injurious  Imports,  unfortunately 
were  too  rigidly  drawn.  That  Is  why, 
when  workers  were  out  of  work  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increasing  Import  no  relief  could 
be  given  because  the  criteria  for  grant- 
ing assistance  were  jiist  entirely  too  rigid. 

The  President  asked  for  us  to  change 
that  provision.  The  law  now  says  that  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  order  to  find  some- 
body eligible  for  tariff  adjustment  assist- 
ance, or  thU  assistance  provision,  must 
find  that  the  Injury  resulted  "in  major 
part  from  a  trade  agreement  conces- 
sion."  It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  to 
show,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  must 
find  that  such  increased  imports  are  "the 
major  factor"  In  causing  or  threatening 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
Industry. 

These  two  crlleita  together  proved  to 
be  almost  insurmoimlable.  Only  recently 
have  ca.ses  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
injured  party. 

We  have  amended  it;  we  have  not 
provided  it  exactly  as  the  President  said 
he  wanted  it  done,  but  the  purpose  in 
the  President's  mind  to  remove  the  rigid- 
ity so  that  people  actually  injured  could 
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gel  help  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  open  u  some 
have  said,  to  any  abuse,  because  nowhere 
at  any  time  under  this  bill  can  any  In- 
dustry get  any  Icind  of  a  relief  through 
the  escape  clause  except  that  it  show 
that  the  industry  and  its  workers  are 
being  subjected  to  serious  Injury  from 
Imports,  or  they  are  being  threatened 
with  serious  injury  from  imports 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mnxs.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  its  rigidity  was  not 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  law.  What  about 
the  personnel  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  authority  to  the  President  to 
overrun  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
was  just  not  able  to  And  this  Injury  to 
result  in  major  part  from  a  trade  con- 
cession, or  a  major  part  from  increased 
iniports. 

What  is  a  major  part?  There  are  a 
lot  of  interpretative  factors  that  go  into 
this.  I  know  because  I  have  some  con- 
stituent interest  in  one  of  these  cases 
One  of  my  good  friends  in  Little  Rock 
back  in  1985  or  1966  wrote  me  a  letter 
and  gave  me  the  names  of  some  200  em- 
plo.vees.  They  were  involved  in  a  very 
fine  operation  making  ceramic  tile  in 
Little  Rock.  Tliey  were  being  laid  off 
and  he  wrote  me  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  he  wanted  me  to  write  each 
one  a  letter  explaining  why  they  were 
being  laid  off — because  he  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  tell  them.  I  did  not  either. 
But  we  tried  to  get  Uie  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  resolve  that  case  through  an 
escape  clause  proceeding.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Joined  them  in  it  and 
the  Commissioners  by  a  vote  of  6  to  0 
said  that  there  was  no  injury  to  these 
people  because  of  imports.  When  the 
Japanese  at  that  time  had  an  over- 
whelming part  of  the  ceramic  tiie  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States.  But  even 
under  those  conditions  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission apparently  could  not  And  in- 
jurj'  under  the  existing  criteria.  Under 
the  bill  they  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
more  obvious  and  reasonable  finding. 

We  say  that  all  they  have  to  do  now 
is  to  show  that  increased  imports  are 
contributing  sulxstantiaily  toward  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury  and 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  in  the  bill  to 
continue  to  have  to  prove  that  this  in- 
Jury  results  from  some  trade  concession 
that  we  make. 

Now,  under  the  bill,  if  Increased  im- 
ports are  contributing  suljstantially  to 
the  serious  trouble  that  this  company 
is  having,  tlie  Tariff  Commission  then 
can  so  find  and  recommend  relief. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  resume  my 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  bUl 
before  us  today. 

While  not  objectins  to  this  change  in 
criteria  for  adjastment  assistance, 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  ap- 
parently felt  that  the  'contribute  sub- 
stantially" criteria  for  tariff  adjustment 
Boes  too  far  in  liberalizing  the  criteria 
for  industry  relief. 

However,  the  provi.<iion  as  amended  by 
the  committee  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
serious  injury  and  the  withdrawal  of 
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tariff  concessions,  fully  recognized  in 
arUcle  XIX  of  the  GATT.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  It  will  provide  the  most 
fair  and  tialanced  criteria  for  responding 
to  the  changing  needs  of  domestic  indus- 
tries while  recognizing  the  integrity  of 
our  international  trade  obligations,  both 
explicit  and  implicit. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  failure  of  ex- 
isting   tariff   adjustment   provisions    to 
offer  meaningful  relief  to  industries  ex- 
periencing serious  injury  from  imports 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  domestic  producer  interests  in  the 
fairness  of  existing  trade  law.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  well  aware,  this 
loss  of  confidence  is  evident  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  bills  introduced  by  Members  of 
this  House  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Many  of  these 
bills  provide  for  quota  protection  for  in- 
dustries which  have  experienced  a  loss 
in  their  share  of  the  domestic  market 
to  rapidly  increasing  imports.  Thus,  and 
I  believe  that  Members  will  agree,  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  tariff  ad- 
justment provisions  which  restore  the 
opportunities   for   relief   which   existed 
prior  to  1962  are  necessary  to  avoid  the 
hiatus  of  the  past  8  years.  The  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  tariff  adjustment  provi- 
sions has  both  heightened  the  concern 
of  domestic  producers  and  led  foreign 
exporters  to  e.xpect  that  they  may  ship 
to  this  country  in  ever-increasing  vol- 
umes regardless  of  market  impact  with 
impunity.  This  can  no  longer  be  the  case. 
As  indicated  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage,  the  trade  problems  of  the  1970's 
differ  significantly   from  those  in   the 
past.  The  most  welcome  growth  in  pro- 
ductive capabilities  abroad  has  resulted 
In  new  competitive  pressures  for  U-8. 
producers  not  only  in  third  markets  but 
in  the  U.S.  market.  The  United  Staftfris 
a  large  and  attractive  market.  In  some 
cases,  countries  with  increased  produc- 
tive capability  have  attempted  to  export 
to  the  United  Sutes  to  the  fuU  extent  of 
their  growing  capabilities.  Such  import 
increases  can   cause   economic   adjust- 
ments in  this  economy  greater  than  our 
own  domestic  producers  can  inistain,  both 
in  magnitude  and  the  time  permitted  for 
healthy  economic  adjustment. 

These  developments  have  had  their 
impact  both  in  terms  of  the  balance-of- 
trade  and  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States.  The  Impacts  of 
rapidly  growing  foreign  capabilities  to 
export  to  the  U.S.  maiket  have  been 
magnified  during  the  inflation  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past  few  years.  We 
have  been  far  loo  slow  to  recognize  the 
implications  of  these  dynamic  shifts  in 
the  world  economy. 

FVir  the  most  part,  the  quota  bills  in- 
troduced to  the  House  would  limit  in- 
creases in  imports  to  proportional  in- 
creases in  the  domestic  market.  While 
recognizing  that  these  proposals  were 
responsive  to  actual  trends  in  trade  in 
many  instances,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  it  could  not.  In  the  interest  of 
continuing  the  policy  of  freer  world 
trade,  enact  blanket  quota  legislation.  It 
sought  to  be  responsive  to  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  injurious  import  competi- 
tion in  various  product  lines  by  providing 
an  additional  injury  determination  under 


the  tariff  adjustment  provisions.  This 
provision,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, has  been  completely  misinterpreted 
by  those  who  apparently  .see  no  need  for 
anticipating  levels  of  trade  under  which 
reasonable  economic  adjustments  can  be 
made  and  which  are  e.'Mential  to  main- 
tain, if  indeed  we  arc  to  continue  our 
policy  of  freer  world  trade. 

The  additional  injury  provision  re- 
quhes  first  that  a  finding  of  serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  indusli-y  be  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  TTicn  and  only 
then  does  the  Commission  examine  the 
specific  conditions  relating  to  the  criteria 
of  the  additional  injui-y  determination. 
The  criteria  for  this  special  finding  of 
more  severe  injui-y  requiies  either,  first, 
that  the  trend  In  increased  imports  in 
relation  to  domestic  consumption  meet 
certain  statistical  standards,  or,  second, 
that  such  increased  imports  are  result- 
ing in  declines  in  domestic  production 
or  in  the  employment  related  to  the  prod- 
uct. If  either  of  these  conditions  are  met, 
the  Commission  would  also  have  to  es- 
tablish that  the  prices  of  the  Imported 
product  and  the  unit  labor  cost  involved 
in  its  production  are  substantially  below 
those  related  to  the  production  of  the 
domestic  product  with  which  such  im- 
ports are  competing. 

These  criteria  will  be  difScult  to  estab- 
lish. However,  if  conditions  in  the  U.S. 
market  are  such  that  within  a  3-year 
period  the  trends  in  imports  in  relation 
to  domestic  consumption  meet  either  the 
statistical  criteria  or  declines  in  domes- 
tic production  and  employment  and  stem 
primarily  from  substantial  differentials 
in  prices  and  unit  labor  costs,  it  was  the 
committee's  view  that  the  serious  injury 
being  experienced  by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry should  receive  greater  considera- 
tion than  a  case  of  seriotis  injury  under 
the  regular  tariff  adjustment  provisions. 
The  form  of  remedy  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  be  bind- 
ing on  tlic  President  in  the  case  of  the 
additional  injury  finding  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  interest  determination  by 
the  President.  However,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this  point,  the  types  of  remedy 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  may  recom- 
mend are  the  same  as  under  present  law. 
That  is,  the  Commission  may  recommend 
Increased  tariffs,  import  quotas  or  any 
combination  of  restrictions  on  imports. 
The  Interpretation  that  has  been  given 
to  this  amendment  as  omnibus  quota 
provision  is  ill  founded. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  firms  and  workers  along  the 
lines  of  the  change  in  criteria  for  tariff 
adjustment  relief — that  is,  it  must  be 
found  that  increased  Imports  are  "con- 
tributing substantially"  to  the  serious 
Injury.  Further,  the  committee's  amend- 
ment of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  would 
require  that  the  President  make  adjust- 
ment assistance  available  in  those  cases 
in  which  he  does  not  act  to  remedy  seri- 
ous Injury  by  tariff  adjustment  means. 
In  other  respects,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  fully  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  President's 
trade  message. 

I  would  only  add  at  this  point  that  the 
amendments  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
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and  recommends  to  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  tariff  adjustment  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  represent  changes  that 
the  committee  feels  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  committee  has  retained 
for  the  President  sufficient  flexibility  to 
meet  tlie  requirements  of  the  national 
interest  In  acting  on  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations. 

In  its  amendments,  the  committee  has 
continued  to  recognize  that  a  policy  of 
freer  trade  will  call  for  economic  adjust- 
ments. In  its  amendments,  the  committee 
has  also  recognized  that  such  adjust- 
ments cannot  be  permitted  to  affect  do- 
mestic producing  interests  to  the  extent 
that  the  costs  of  such  economic  adjust- 
ments exceed  the  benefits  resulting  from 
a  policy  of  freer  trade. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  committee 
was  confronted  with  many  trade  pro- 
posals Introduced  by  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  House  membership  seek- 
ing limitations  on  imports.  Many  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  textile  imports.  The 
longstanding  problem  in  world  trade  in 
textiles  has  been  recognized  by  the  UB. 
Government  and  most  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  GATT  in  the  negotiation  and 
continuation  of  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment on  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  How- 
ever, developments  in  world  trade  in 
textiles  since  the  negotiation  and  re- 
newal of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement 
have  continued  as  a  problem  for  the  VS. 
textile  Industry.  Its  problem  received  the 
concern  of  principal  spokesmen  for  both 
major  political  parties.  The  President  In 
his  trade  message  and  on  other  occa- 
sions has  referred  to  the  textile  import 
problem  as  "a  special  circumstance  that 
requires  special  measures." 

As  tlie  Members  may  be  aware,  I  have 
fully  supported  the  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration. Including  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  in  the  attempts  to  negotiate 
an  international  agreement  under  which 
the  problems  of  world  trade  In  textiles 
could  be  dealt  witli  on  a  basis  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  I  have  attempted 
to  make  clear  that  while  1  have  been  per- 
sonally opposed  to  solving  International 
trade  problems  by  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utory quotas,  the  enactment  of  such 
controls  would  be  found  necessary  by  the 
Congress  In  the  alisence  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
trade  and  tai'lff  proposals.  It  became  ob- 
vious that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  such 
an  international  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  As  a  result,  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  hearings,  ttie  quota  proposals  with 
respect  to  textiles  contained  in  H.R. 
16920  then  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee were  supported  by  Secretai-y  Stans 
on  behalf  of  the  President.  These  provi- 
sions as  amended  by  tlie  committee  en- 
compass almost  all  of  tlie  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  received  no  information  that 
would  indicate  that  the  administration 
no  longer  supports  these  provisions. 

In  the  many  trade  proposals  pending 
before  the  committee,  the  problems  fac- 
ing Uie  American  footwear  industry  have 
received  the  greatest  emphasis  not  only 
by  witnesses  before  the  committee  but  by 
many  Members  of  the  House.  The  rapid 


degree  of  import  penetration  which  shoe 
manufacturers  have  faced  is  greater  in 
some  respects  than  the  problems  that 
have  been  experienced  by  textile  pro- 
ducers and  their  workers.  Although  the 
administration  did  not  support  the  in- 
clusion of  nonrubber  footwear  In  the 
quota  provisions  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  determined,  almost  over- 
whelmingly by  the  committee,  that  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  merited  the 
same  consideration  being  provided  tlie 
textile  industry.  Prom  the  previous  posi- 
tion that  many  Members  of  the  House 
have  taken  on  this  issue.  I  feel  sure  that 
Members  will  support  this  position. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  de- 
parture from  previous  policy  that  title  II 
of  H.R.  18870  represents.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  these  measures  are  tem- 
porary in  nature.  Further,  they  provide 
the  President  with  the  same  degree  of 
flexibility  which  he  will  have  under  the 
new  provisions  of  the  tariff  adjustment 
amendments. 

These  include  the  authorization  of  in- 
ternational agreements  imder  which 
reasonable  levels  of  trade  may  be  estab- 
lished, the  provision  relating  to  the  ex- 
ception from  quotas  for  imports  found 
to  be  nondisrupUve  of  the  U.S.  market 
and  finally  Uie  Presidents  flexibility  to 
exempt  from  quota  products  or  countries 
should  the  national  Interest  require  it. 
The  provisions  are  all  designed  to  permit 
the  President  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  national  interest  while  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem that  the  textile  and  footwear  indus- 
tries face  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  other  provi- 
sions of  trade  law  which  have  long  been 
a  part  of  the  conditions  under  which 
domestic  producers  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  to  operate  in  the  UjS.  market. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee 
has  had  before  It  legislation  intended  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  in 
order  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  domestic  industries  faced  by  un- 
fair pricing  practices  of  foreign  export- 
ers. However,  there  have  been  Indica- 
tions recently  that  the  existing  Anti- 
dumping Act  can  be  administered  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  unfair  pricing 
mactlces  in  the  sales  of  imported  prod- 
ucts. The  committee  amendments  to  the 
Antidumpmg  Act  are  intended  to  require 
expeditious  and  fair  investigation  and 
execution  of  this  law. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the 
countervaihng  duty  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  Is  intended  to 
offset  the  subsidization  of  foreign  ex- 
ports. Too  often  in  the  past  this  law  has 
not  been  administered  as  intended  by  the 
Congress.  The  committee  has  amended 
the  provision  to  require  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within  a  spe- 
cific time  period.  Moreover,  it  has 
amended  the  provision  to  recognize  that 
in  certain  cases  imports  already  subject 
to  quantitative  limitation  should  not  be 
placed  in  double  Jeopardy  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties.  Such  cases 
in  the  past  have  resulted  In  failures  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  law  which 
tend  to  erode  its  effectiveness. 


In  two  limited  cases  has  the  committee 
recognized  that  the  Import  problems 
faced  by  domestic  producers  require  im- 
mediate changes  in  the  restraints  im- 
posed under  the  Tariff  Act.  In  the  case  of 
glycine,  the  determination  of  dumping 
and  the  imposition  of  dumping  duties 
have  under  the  circumstances  not 
remedied  the  injury  to  the  industry 
cau-sed  by  dumped  imports.  In  the  case 
of  mink  furskins.  the  peculiar  agricul- 
ttiral  and  marketing  cycle  faced  by 
domestic  producers  appears  to  require 
restraints  not  presently  available  under 
existing  tariff  provisions. 

On  the  express  recommendation  of  the 
administration  and  continued  urging  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  In  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion which  would  defer  income  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  particular  corporations 
eneaged  in  export  sales.  Tax  practices  of 
developed  countries  and  tlie  effect  of 
the  existing  rules  under  the  OATT  dis- 
advantage VS.  exporters.  In  face  of 
these  disadvantages,  the  committee  de- 
termined that  encoiutigement  to  VS.  ex- 
port sales  is  necessary  Moreover,  the  tax 
burden  on  export  earnings  compared 
with  tax  burdens  Imposed  on  earnings 
from  U.S.  Investments  abroad  encourages 
foreign  investment  over  Increased  do- 
mestic production  for  export.  The  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  domestic  In- 
ternational sales  corporation  proposal  of 
the  adminUtration  will  provide  a  neces- 
sary stimulus  both  to  export  sales  and 
to  the  encoui'agement  of  continued  pro- 
duction and  emplojment  in  this  coun- 
tiy. 

The  proposed  Trade  Act  of  1870.  HH. 
18970.  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
seeks  to  be  responsive  to  the  existing 
challenges  which  the  United  States  laces 
at  this  time.  It  also  provides  a  base  upon 
which  the  United  States  can  continue  lis 
policy  of  freer  world  trade  grounded  In 
the  basic  assumption  that  cooperation  in 
world  trade  must  proceed  on  a  recipro- 
cal and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  U.S. 
economy  In  the  post- World  War  II  period 
has  given  way  to  strong  economies  and 
strong  competitors  in  world  markets.  The 
extent  to  wWch  the  United  States  can 
continue  its  leadership  in  freer  world 
trade  policy  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  and  the  extent  of 
international  cooperation  that  other 
countries  are  n-llllng  to  assume. 

A  careful  reading  of  H.R.  18970,  a 
careful  reading  of  ail  of  its  provision.^, 
raises  the  question  of  whs'  foreign  coun- 
tries are  threatening  retaliation  against 
tlie  United  States.  I  would  assume  tliat 
the  GATT  rules  do  not  permit  retaliation 
until  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
counto'  proposing  such  retaliation  has 
actually  taken  place.  I  would  submit  that 
the  thrust  of  H.R.  18970  Is  a  ■darning  to 
other  countries — not  a  bluff,  not  a  threat, 
but  merely  a  warning.  It  is.  howei-er,  a 
warning  of  what  can  take  place  if  there 
is  not  to  be  a  recognition  of  mutual  prob- 
lems and  a  willingness  to  solve  them  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  pro\-i5ions 
of  the  bill  authorize  the  President  to 
work  out  with  our  trading  partners  those 
most  immediate  trade  problems  which 
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ore  recognized  In  the  bill  and  those  prob- 
lems which  may  be  recognized  under 
safeguard  procedures  provided  in  the 
bill.  This  bill  is  a  well  balanced  bill  which 
meete  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  in  its  international  trade  position 
today.  It  sets  the  groundwork  for  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  international  trade 
policy  for  the  future. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  DENT.  It  is  true  that  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  it  looked  like 
there  may  be  some  kind  of  legislative 
enactment  on  the  protective  side  of 
trade.  Prior  to  that  there  was  no  relief 
granted  under  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. But.  as  for  my  ovro  district,  I 
now  have  about  1.000  workers  who  are 
receiving  trade  adjustments  under  tlie 
biU,  that  bill  we  are  talking  of  at  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  I  know 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  such  relief  was  granted 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  that  is  true,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  or  any  past  or 
present  bill  now  in  effect  that  does  any- 
thing to  give  relief  for  1  year  or  15 
months  for  those  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age  or  provide  manpower  training 
which  they  get  out  of  acts  in  Congress 
but  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  piece  of 
legt'ilBtlon  yet  which  says  that  any  of 
these  men  axe  ever  going  back  to  making 
glass. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  and  there  is  nothing 
here  that  guarantees  that  they  will  go 
back  to  making  anything.  But  there  is 
within  this  bUl  plenty  of  authority  to 
the  Tariff  Commi-ssion  and  the  President 
to  see  that  the  serious  injury  that  be- 
falls anybody  as  a  result  of  Imports  can 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  true.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  on  this  point, 
then  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  the 
textile  workers — if  it  is  good  enough 
for  my  workers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  speak  to  that  point. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  think 
we  have  been  overly  concerned  perhaps 
about  texUle  employees  and  shoe  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Did  not  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  say  that  the  authority 
for  the  President  presently  to  negotiate 
m  all  of  tills  year  and  the  Kennedy  round 
is  expiring  and  he  needs  this  bill.  The 
only  authority  he  has  left  to  help  indus- 
try is  the  saving  claiise? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  does  not  liave  any  au- 
thority to  reduce  any  raU  of  duty  at  the 
present  time.  Tliis  involves  the  Tariff 
Commission — how  to  decide  that  some 
industry  is  being  injured  under  the 
escape  clause. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MILLS.  We  would  have  to,  as  we 
upped  the  duty  as  we  have  always  done 
in  the  past,  compensate  for  that  raised 
duty  on  the  product  of  the  injured  in- 
dustry by  lowering  a  duty  on  some  other 
product  being  imported.  He  has  no  au- 
thority to  do  that  now.  So  actually  if  the 
Tariff    Commission    recommends    now 
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under  existing  law  the  raising  of  a  duty 
to  protect  an  industry  that  is  being 
driven  out  of  existence,  the  President 
cannot  raise  the  duty  without  running 
the  risk  of  immediate  retaliation  by  the 
country  that  ships  to  us  those  commodi- 
ties that  are  destroying  our  industry.  He 
cannot  compensate  for  it  by  reducing  the 
duty.  He  must  have  this  authority 

Mr.  RIVERS.  He  must  have  this  au- 
thority to  continue, 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  saying  to  my 
dear  friends  is  this,  that  evei-ything  the 
President  has  a-sked  for  in  his  far-reach- 
ing proposals  to  continue  to  keep  us  in 
thus  free  trade  flow  is  in  this  bill.  Is  that 
not  correct,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin? Everything  the  President  has 
asked  for  at  some  point  is  in  this  bill:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
Ueman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  tlisagree  with 
anybody  for  Insisting  that  he  is  always 
right,  and  the  President  has  that  privi- 
lege as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  Just  do 
not  happen  always  to  agree  that  he  is 
always  right. 

We  did  put  some  thing  in  here  which 
he  did  not  suggest.  I  have  never  known 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  President's  pro- 
posal to  have  all  the  t's  crossed  and  the 
i's  dotted  just  as  he  wanted  it  in  the  first 
instance.  If  we  had  passed  the  legisla- 
tion that  they  sent  up  from  these  depart- 
ments, nine  times  out  of  10,  it  would  not 
have  done  what  they  i/anted  done  any- 
way. So  we  had  to  rewrite  in  many  in- 
stances: indeed,  in  nearly  all  instances. 
All  in  the  world  we  have  done  that 
seems  to  make  this  bill  so  bad  in  the  eyes 
of  some  very  vocal  people  is  to  provide 
in  the  bill  a  provision  that  is  the  brain 
child  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  if  I 
may  congratulate  him.  It  says,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  escape  clause  ar- 
rangement, where  the  Tariff  Commission 
flnda  injury  and  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President,  and  the  President 
can  do  anything  with  it  he  wants  to  do 
we  are  going  to  write  another  provision 
in.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  de- 
tails, and  I  want  the  gentleman  to  dis- 
cuss it,  but  it  is  this  so-called  triggering 
thing  they  refer  to.  It  looks  to  imports 
that  are  coming  into  the  United  States 
with  such  speed  and  velocity  that  they 
are  taking  over  15  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican market,  and  their  share  of  the  mar- 
ket has  growth  by  3  or  5  percenuge 
points  in  a  recent  period. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  to 
be  the  case  and  other  criteria  are  met, 
such  as  a  decline  in  volume  in  aii 
industry,  and  they  are  selling  at  prices 
substantiaUy  lower  than  the  price  of  the 
same  commodity  produced  here,  then  the 
Tariff  Commission  decides  what  kind  of 
reUef  is  necessary  to  that  industry  to 
stop  this  serious  injury,  and  if  they  say 
it  is  an  increase  in  duty,  or  if  they  say 
it  is  a  tariff-quota  arrangement  or  a 
quota,  if  the  President  decides  to  take 
action  to  remedy  the  injury  to  industry 
he  must  follow  the  findings  of  the  Tarili 
Commission. 

Members  of  Congress  in  the  past  have 
said  that  the  Tariff  Commission's  rec- 
ommendaUons  to  the  President  in  some 
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instances  should  be  more  effective  All 
we  are  doing  is  saying  that  under  Uiese 
circumstances,  if  the  President  finds  he 
wants  to  do  something  for  this  industry 
he  cannot  argue  with  the  relief  suggested 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  But  even  then 
he  does  not  have  to  do  it.  If  he  says  it 
IS  not  in  the  national  interest  for  us  to 
take  action,  tliat  it  would  cause  other 
problems,  he  does  not  have  to  take  action 
Moreover,  he  does  not  have  to  tell  what 
naUonal  interest  is  involved.  This  is 
another  instance  in  the  bill  in  which  we 
would  give  him  almost  unlimited  flexi- 
bility to  do  in  this  field  what  he  and  his 
advisors  think  ought  to  be  done.  This  is 
a  "bad"  provision? 

Then  there  is  another  "bad  '  provision 
It  IS  perfectly  all  right  to  have  quotas 
on  textiles. 

But  it  is  not  good,  he  says,  and  we  do 
not  need  to  provide  the  same  reUef  for 
the  problems  of  the  shoe  industry  I  am  a 
UtUe  surprised  at  the  President.  I  think 
he  has  been  either  oversold  in  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  textile 
problem  and  the  shoe  problem  by  the  tex- 
tile people  or  undersold  by  the  people 
engaged  in  the  shoe  business.  If  there  is 
anything  clear  in  my  mind  from  the 
studies  of  this  matter  we  have  made  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  is 
that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  Im- 
port problems  of  the  textile  industry  and 
the  shoe  industry,  it  is  that  those  of  the 
shoe  Industry  are  greater. 

I  suggest  that  Members  go  downtown- 
go  down  there  with  your  wife  some  time 
when  she  is  buying  those  pah's  of  shoes 
each  month.  Yours  does  not?  Oh.  I  am 
surprised.  I  will  have  to  talk  to  my  wife 
All  right,  but  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Members  do  not  have  these  problems 
But  go  through  this  experience.  You  will 
find  that  women  buy  50  percent  of  all 
the  shoes  that  arc  used  in  the  United 
States.  TTie  men  use  about  25  percent  of 
them  and  our  children  as  they  grow  up 
use  the  other  25  percent.  But  at  any 
rate,  go  downtown  with  your  wife  when 
she  buys  that  one  pair  of  shoes  you 
let  her  buy  and  see  how  many  of  the 
shoes  are  American-made  any  more. 
See  how  many  of  them  come  from  other 
countries.  We,  of  course,  are  talking 
about  shoes  made  of  leather.  See  where 
they  come  from. 

Quite  frankly.  I  cannot  see  a  bit  of 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  two  industries.  The  admin- 
istraUon  recognized  the  textile  problem, 
evidently  because  of  the  size  and  con- 
centration of  the  industry.  But,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  shoe  industry,  like- 
wise, involves  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Jobs,  dispersed  within  small  commu- 
nities tliroughout  the  Nation.  So  how  can 
I  say  I  am  going  to  give  tills  kind  of  legis- 
lative relief  to  one,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
give  it  to  the  other?  If  one  is  entitled  to 
it,  the  other  Is  entiUed  to  It,  and  I  think 
both  of  them  are  entitled  to  it. 

Why?  Why  do  I  think  that?  Because 
the  technology  that  we  have  had  over  the 
years  and  Uie  modernization  we  have  had 
in  our  plants  and  the  equipment  in  recent 
years  are  not  any  different,  not  any 
greater  now  than  the  technology  and 
modernization  and  know-how  In  the 
most    underdeveloped   country   111    the 
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world  as  far  as  textiles  and  shoes  are 
concerned.  They  have  it. 

Then  what  else  do  they  have?  They 
have  a  wage  rate  In  those  countries  that 
I  think  is  a  disgrace  to  the  countries  and 
to  humanity. 

I  have  asked  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives of  their  Government  why  In  the 
name  of  goodness  do  they  not  stimulate 
a  market  in  Japan  for  greater  consump- 
tion of  that  which  they  produce?  They 
said,  "How  do  you  do  that?"  I  said.  "You 
start  with  a  75-cent-an-hour  minimum 
wage  and  tlien  let  nature  take  its  course." 
Those  people  who  have  50  cents  an  hour 
today  buy  so  litUe  of  what  is  produced  in 
Japan,  so  that  Japan  in  order  to  can-y 
out  its  economic  program  of  expansion — 
and  Members  ought  to  read  about  it 
sometime — has  to  continually  Increase 
exports,  and  they  have  done  it. 

There  is  a  genUeman  here  from  New 
Hampshire  who  can  tell  us  about  the 
complete  domination  in  recent  years  of 
the  miniature  precision  and  instrument 
ball  bearings.  That  is  in  the  State  of  this 
gentleman,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  two 
companies  left  out  of  10  and  he  is  not 
going  to  have  one  of  them  In  less  than 
12  months  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it.  He  has  been  trying  for  2  years 
to  have  this  industry  declared  essential 
to  national  defense  under  the  national 
security  provision  where  this  Impor- 
tance could  be  recognized,  but  other  than 
getting  a  hearing  over  there  and  watch- 
ing the  industry  go  down,  there  has  been 
nothing.  But  75  percent  of  its  total  pro- 
ducUon  goes  to  NASA  operations  and  to 
defense?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  Is  right,  and 
Just  to  enlarge  slightly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  particular  industry,  we  do 
not  have  a  missile  that  can  fly  or  a  guid- 
ance system  that  can  function  or  an  air- 
plane that  can  function  or  anything  in 
our  whole  arsenal  of  defense  or  space 
that  is  not  totally  dependent  on  this  par- 
ticular Industry  and  its  ongoing  capa- 
bility. It  Is  being  destroyed  piecemeal. 
Downtown  at  the  OIBce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  they  sit  on  their  hands, 
and  have  for  more  more  than  2  years, 
and  cannot  even  give  us  a  decision.  It  is 
a  disgraceful  situation  and  if  I  can  ob- 
tain time  I  wiU  discuss  it  further  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Mrr.T.c!  They  will  say  they  can  buy 
these  things  from  Japan  more  cheaply 
now.  We  did  that  with  silk.  We  used  to 
produce  silk  garments  and  things  made 
of  silk  in  the  United  SUtes.  Pmally  we 
discontinued  tlie  importation  of  silk  for 
shirts  and  things  like  that,  but  the  items 
made  of  silk  are  still  produced  outside 
of  the  United  States,  not  inside,  and  the 
price  today  is  approximately  twice  what 
it  was  when  we  had  both  imports  and 
domestic  production. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIIXS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  have 
been  waiting  patiently,  because  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  all  afternoon  sitting 
with  the  Pennsylvania  delegaUon,  and  I 


have  voted  on  every  rollcall.  Immedi- 
ately after  rollcall  No.  359 1  went  out  and 
checked  the  tally  sheets  and  found  that 
on  the  adopUon  of  the  rule  on  the  trade 
bill.  I  was  not  registered  as  voting.  I  will, 
at  a  later  time  in  the  House,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  correct  that  rollcall. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
voted  "yea."  I  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
statement  from  the  able  chairman,  whom 
we  all  respect  so  highly,  about  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  means  more  to  a  lot 
of  the  people  in  tills  coimtry.  and  I  be- 
lieve to  a  lot  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  than  specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  a  lot  of 
economists,  and  what  has  been  said  by  a 
lot  of  critics  of  this  bill,  that  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  bad  per  se  within  its  own  pro- 
visions but  that  this  bill  is  a  turning 
back  of  the  economic  policy  of  tliis  coun- 
try toward  the  days  of  high  tariffs  which 
were  epitomized  in  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  the  early  1930's. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  touched  upon  that 
already,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  expand  fur- 
tlier  on  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  one  subject 
which  I  believe  is  Important  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  three  or  four 
things  which  they  say  about  this  bill. 
It  is  said  that  If  we  pass  this  bill  there 
will  not  be  anything  imported  into  the 
United  States,  so  that  everytliing  sold 
will  be  much  higher.  That  is  one  of  the 
mj'ths  about  this  bill,  because  there  is 
nothing  In  this  bill  to  cut  off  our  mar- 
kets. Even  under  tiUe  II.  we  provide  for 
Imports  to  share  in  our  growth. 

Another  thing  said  Is  that  If  we  pass 
this  bill.  oh.  everybody  will  rise  up  and 
retaliate  against  us.  To  me  that  Is  s 
myth,  because  I  am  confident  they  want 
the  market  more  than  retaliation.  They 
get  litUe  of  substance  from  retaliation; 
they  gain  a  great  deal  from  our  market. 

And  another  thing  said  is  that  we  are 
turning  180*  now.  going  back  away 
from  the  policy  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing in  this  Government  since  1934.  To 
me  tliat  is  completely  false,  because  we 
have  put  in  tills  bill  every  liberalizing 
feature  the  President  asked  for. 

With  respect  to  these  temporary  limi- 
tations that  we  put  in.  which  we  thought 
were  necessary  for  the  time  we  are  pass- 
ing through,  they  are  for  5  years.  Any 
time  a  tariff  commission  develops  a  rec- 
ommcndaUon  to  the  President  under  an 
escape  clause  action  and  the  President 
implements  it.  tliat  is  in  effect  for  4  years 
and  subject  to  his  review. 

The  quota  limitaUons  on  shoes  and 
textiles  are  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
We  know  that  the  parUcular  problems  of 
these  two  industries  are  such  that  if  they 
do  not  have  some  assistance  within  that 
5-year  period,  and  through  that  5-year 
period,  all  of  the  textile  apparel  ba'Uness 
Is  going  to  be  outside  of  the  United 
States. 
There  will  not  be  a  shirt  made  in  the 


United  States,  in  my  opinion,  in  5  years 
If  this  legislation  does  not  pass.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  find  any  printed  goods,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  United  States  in  5 
years  if  this  bill  is  not  passed. 

There  may  be  some  segments  of  the 
textile  industrj".  such  as  these  rather 
large  ones,  which  vrtll  continue  to  exist, 
because  they  have  such  a  diversity  of 
production. 

But  tlie  Members  should  talk  with 
these  fellon  s  from  SouUi  Carolina.  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  other 
places  wliere  I  have  been.  Talk  with 
them  about  this  line  of  production,  down 
now,  that  operated  4  years  ago,  or  tliis 
line  of  production,  down  now,  that  op- 
erated 4  or  5  years  ago.  Talk  to  them 
about  the  65.000  to  10,000  people  who 
arc  not  working  now.  who  were  working 
at  this  time  last  year  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  business.  Talk  to  the  people  in 
New  York  City,  where  so  much  of  this 
apparel  industry  is  centered,  about  the 
hours  that  they  work  now.  those  who  are 
working,  compared  to  the  hours  they 
worked  before. 

These  are  serious  problems.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  our  friends  that — the  Jap- 
ane.se.  the  people  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market — and  have  said.  "Anytime 
you  have  a  problem,  you  tell  us  about 
It." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen. 
Ucman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

All  in  the  world  we  have  been  trying 
to  impress  the  other  country's  problems 
with  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  some 
problems  and  if  we  do  not  resolve  these 
problems,  then-the  clock  might  be  turned 
back.  If  this  legislation  is  not  passed  now. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  leglslauon  that 
the  Congress  might  well  pass  2  years 
from  now  when  I  suspect  you  will  have  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  people  of 
Uie  United  Stales  unemployed  in  what- 
ever industries  they  may  be.  If  you  do 
not  believe  that  Uiey  will  find  it  difficult 
to  stay  in  operation  in  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, just  look  around  and  see  where 
these  consumer  electronic  products  are 
produced  that  are  in  all  of  our  stores. 
They  talk  about  the  consumer  going  to 
have  to  pay  more  than  he  does  now. 

In  order  to  be  a  consumer  you  liavc 
to  be  on  welfare  or  a  retirement  system 
of  some  kind  or  else  worlcing  and  produc- 
ing goods  to  make  a  living.  You  cannot  lie 
a  consumer  under  65  years  of  age.  hardly. 
I  do  not  suppose,  without  working.  So 
I  say  you  do  not  want  to  mislead  people 
altogether  by  making  them  tliink  that 
we  are  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States  and  that  nobody 
works  here.  At  least  75  percent  of  our 
people  work.  In  order  to  be  consumers 
people  have  to  work.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  work  there  has  to  lie  some  degree  of 
protection  of  their  Jobs  against  serious 
Injury  from  imports.  So  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  differentiate  between  Uie  con- 
sumer and  the  worker  in  this  country. 
Do  you  know  who  asked  me  to  intro- 
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duce  this  bill  the  first  time  It  was  Intro- 
duced to  provide  quotas  on  shoes  and 
textiles  made  of  wool  and  manmade 
nbers?  The  workers  in  New  York  City. 
Last  April  I  sat  down  with  the  labor 
leaders  who  represent  these  people  in  the 
shoe  industry  and  in  the  tannery  indus- 
try and  in  the  textile  industry.  They 
asked  me  to  do  it  because  they  were 
scared  to  death  about  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  jobs  of  their  members 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  labor 
representatives  in  these  industries  went 
all  out  for  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  as  he  knows, 
I  oppose  the  oil  quota  sections.  In  our 
public  hearini?s  there  was  no  discussion 
about  the  need  for  going  in  this  direction. 
So.  of  course,  I  was  surprised,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  when  we  did. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
testimony  of  our  former  colleague.  Mr. 
Ikard.  and  a  group  with  him  describing 
the  fallacy  contained  in  what  is  called 
the  Presidents  Cabinet  report? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes.  It  was  in  the  Cabinet 
report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  were  recommending 
you  take  care  of  oil  imports  through  your 
tariffs  rather  than  through  your  quotas. 
Let  me  get  straight  on  It.  Any  time  you 
raise  tariffs  you  raise  the  price  of  that 
which  comes  into  the  United  States.  It 
is  just  that  simple.  If  your  people  in  New 
York  and  In  the  East  want  to  have  a 
tariff  system  for  your  fuel  that  you  must 
have  that  comes  from  abroad,  then  go 
back  and  tell  your  constituents  that  it 
Is  going  to  cost  you  more  money  in  the 
process. 

I  had  .-iomcthing  to  do  with  the  draft- 
ing of  the  national  security  provision 
back  in  the  1950s.  The  late  Senator  Kerr 
and  I  worked  on  it  in  conference  with 
other  Members.  Mr.  Byhhes  was  also  a 
Member.  You  remember  we  did  It  in  the 
conference.  The  House  adopted  it,  and 
the  Senate  adopted  the  provision,  too. 
What  is  here  in  law  now  we  worked  out 
in  that  conference.  We  never  Intended 
any  such  use  of  tariff  duty  adjustments. 
Whenever  an  industry  essential  to  na- 
tional defense  was  being  impaired  by 
imports  we  intended  that  that  injury  be 
eliminated  immediately  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  through  the  use  of  a 
quota,  which  would  do  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  There  is  a  distinction.  If 
my   distinguished   chairman   will  yield. 

In  the  oil  quota  we  simply  assigned 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  I  reco.unize  that  in  the 
application  of  quotas,  there  are  problems. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  a  complete  gift  to  the 
industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  we  want  to  clean  up 
the  oil  quotas,  that  is  onother  thing  I 
think  there  should  be  some  changes  made 
In  the  use  of  them.  I  agree  with  that 
completely.  It  may  not  be  good  now,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  protect  your  con- 
sumer if  you  convert  from  a  quota  sys- 
tem to  an  increase  in  duty.  It  Just  will 
not  work.  The  price  of  your  fuel  coming 
into  different  ports  from  different  areas 


of  the  world  is.  of  necessity,  different.  It 
ranges  up  and  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tiJne  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  Mr.  PUCmSKI  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  distinguished 
chairman  has  spoken  of  the  alternatives 
which  are  contained  in  this  bill.  I  think 
everyone  knows  that  the  electronics  In- 
dustry in  this  country  is  now  a  disaster 
area. 

Mr.  MILIS.  There  appears  to  be  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  lost  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  of  work  because  of 
foreign  competition. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man this  question;  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  this  bill  which  recognizes  the 
fact  that  by  April  1,  1971,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  single  color  television  set 
produced  in  the  United  States?  There 
were  30  million  sets  produced  in  this 
country  and  not  one  of  them  made  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  These  things  arc  made  in 
my  State,  too.  I  have  only  very  little 
textile  industry  In  my  district,  but  I 
recognize  their  problems.  However,  the 
electronics  industry  Is  a  big  industry 
in  the  district  represented  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Arkansas    <Mr.   Hahmcs- 

SCHMIDT). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  Is  a  big  industry 
in  my  district  also. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  a  big  industry  in  the 
district  represented  t)y  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Alexander  > .  I  know 
the  problem,  but  my  goodness  alive, 
what  would  the  hue  and  cry  be  If  we  had 
a  bill  to  give  for  every  70  different  types 
of  articles  on  which  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced a  quota?  The  President  said  we 
should  not  have  quotas  on  shoes  but  we 
have  one  on  shoes  after  he  kicked  the 
gate  down. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  relief  can  this 
industry  look  forward  to  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MILI^.  There  is  plenty  of  relief 
contained  In  this  bill  if  they  will  go 
through  the  escape  clause  and  partic- 
ularly that  provision  which  makes  it 
mandatory  on  the  President  to  provide 
tills  relief.  The  Tariff  Commission  can 
recommend  the  remedy  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  act  tinless  he  finds  that  giving 
them  relief  is  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  Lawyers  who  represented  these 
Industries  said  that  If  we  did  loosen  up 
the  rigidity  of  the  escape  clause  proce- 
dure they  could  get  relief  imder  It  and  we 
have  given  them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Tailff  Commission  now 
wears  two  hats?  It  sets  foreign  import 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  then  determines 
if  those  tariffs  and  quotas  are  hm'ting 
American  industrj-.  I  have  introduced  a 


bill  to  proiide  Judicial  review.  There 
should  be  further  machinery  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  A  great  wealcness  in 
the  operation  of  the  system  Is  the  fact 
that  the  same  people  are  creating  these 
problems. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
will  be  all  right  in  my  opinion  if  they  will 
get  an  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  and  if  we  can  corr?ct  whstx, 
we  did  in  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  said  that?  Who 
kicked  the  gate  down? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  President  asked  for 
quotas  on  textiles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  to  whom  the 
gentleman  was  referring. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  I 
made  that  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  kicked  the  gate 
open? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  President;  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
understand  the  thinking  of  those  who 
advised  the  President  to  the  effect  that 
you  can  get  quotas  on  textiles  because 
of  their  problem,  but  you  do  not  have 
quotas  on  anything  el.se. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  Is  that  cer- 
tainly the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  autonomous. 
Mr.  MILI3.  Is  what? 
Mr.   CROSS.   The  House   Ways   and 
Means  Committee  is  autonomous. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  "harmless." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  that  but  I  did  not  intend  to. 

So.  why  continue  to  come  back  to  tlie 
President  as  being  the  culprit?  How  about 
the  Congress?  It  can  write  any  kind  of 
law  It  wants  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  Just  saying  that  it 
appears  he  does  not  like  this  provision 
that  Mr.  Byiines  of  Wisconsin  created. 
He  did  not  like  this,  and  although  I 
think  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee except  one  voted  to  keep  the  shoe 
quota  In;  he  did  not  like  that. 

So  I  say  I  just  do  not  understand  the 
thinking  of  these  people  who  are  advis- 
ing him,  because  I  know  you  cannot  pass 
it  without  the  shoe  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
make  a  good  case  for  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Wait  a  minute.  I  never 
said  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  an  opinion,  and  the 
gentleman  has  an  opinion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  never  said  that  on 
the  gentleman's  bill  coming  up  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  mentioned  It  Just  as  a 
reflection  of  the  situation  that  to  me  is 
very  serious.  The  gentleman  said  the 
President  decided  the  textile  Industry 
needed  relief.  He  said,  "Now,  I  decided 
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that  shoes,"  he  said  "I  think  shoes  need 
relief." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tube  steel  needs 
relief.  I  can  give  proof  that  glass  needs 
relief.  Why  can  we  not  write  legislation 
that  treats  each  one  of  these  workers 
the  same? 
Mr.  MILLS.  We  have. 
Mr.  DENT.  The  glass  workers  should 
be  given  assbtance,  we  should  give  relief 
to  them,  and  we  should  go  on  to  the  tube 
steel  workers,  and  give  them  tlie  same 
blessing, 

Mr.  MHiS.  There's  not  an  industry  In 
this  country  that  owes  more,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  a  certain  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress than  does  the  steel  industry,  be- 
cause it  was  here  that  the  motivation 
occurred  for  the  voluntary  agreement  on 
the  importation  of  steel.  I  know  now  that 
they  have  gotten  out  of  the  cheaper  steel 
and  into  the  more  expensive  steel,  and 
that  some  adjustment  needs  to  be  made 
there. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  we  certainly  know 
about  the  steel  industry,  and  I  tlimk  it 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity There  is  nothing  In  the  existing 
law  however,  that  the  steel  industry  can 
do  about  getting  relief,  but  the  steel  in- 
dustry can  get  relief  with  respect  to  those 
articles  that  are  seriously  Injuring  the 
steel  industry  that  are  coming  through 
Imports. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. However,  I  want  to  say  that  my 

observ  a  tions 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  right,  but  my  ob- 
servations made  from  much  traveling 
through  many  countries  are  that  they 
will  not  ask  for  relief,  because  there  is 
no  need  to  ask  for  relief.  They  are  not 
measuring  their  existence  today  or  their 
progress  today  on  the  production  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States.  I 
visited  »47  million  worth  of  new  build- 
ing construction  going  on  today  in  a 
new  steel  mill  in  South  America.  I  saw 
the  largest  engine  plant  ever  built  any- 
where In  the  world  being  built  in 
Mexico.  There  Is  nothing  In  this  that 
makes  any  kind  of  exception  to  the  trade 
bill.  I  saw  65,000  JolB  move  across  the 
Rio  Grande  River  within  the  last  3 ','2 
years. 

I  tell  you  Industry  does  not  give  a  tink- 
er's darn  about  where  they  produce,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  them  to,  be- 
cause they  will  only  think  of  the  rules 
that  harm  them  and  how  they  work.  The 
only  ones  who  are  something  in  the  steel 
industry  today  are  not  the  stockholders, 
and  it  is  not  the  Industry,  it  Is  the  work- 
er, the  worker  who  loses  his  job.  We 
must  equate  Jobs  with  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  gone  on  much  fur- 
ther than  I  Intended,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  yield  myself  I  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  sorry  for  taking  so 
much  time. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  no,  I  was  not  referring 


to  that,  but  that  I  have  overlooked  many 
additional  Important  parts  of  the  bill 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 

I  mentioned  them  briefly,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr  Byauts),  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  will  go 
into  a  more  complete  discussion,  if  you 
will,  of  this  so-called  trigger  mechanism, 
and  why  we  accepted  It.  And  they  will 
discuss  DISC,  and  I  may  tomorrow  want 
to  say  something  additional  about  DISC 
because,  as  I  said  earlier  in  the  course 
of  my  discussion.  I  think  that  It  is  greatly 
misunderstood.  I  think  those  people  in 
labor  who  are  viewing  It  as  they  do  are 
taking  a  vei-y  shortsighted  view  of  it. 
because  if  ever  anyUung  was  ever 
thought  of  that,  I  think,  offers  greater 
hope  in  reversing  this  trend  In  the  ex- 
portation of  jobs  abroad.  It  is  this  thing 
called  DISC.  Yes,  we  do  have  to  pay  the 
prices,  but  not  of  collecting  the  taxes 
that  are  earned  in  ihb  sale  of  these 
American-made  joods. 

The  tax  on  the  manufacturing  part  of 
It  will  be  paid  immediately,  but  only 
that  tax  with  respect  to  the  profit  attrib- 
utable to  the  sale  of  the  American-made 
article  abroad  will  not  be  immediately 
collected.  And  If  it  amounts  to  »1  billion 
it  means  in  all  probability  that  we  have 
materially  increased  American  produc- 
tion, and  therefcre  increased  American 
jobs.  Before  concluding,  however,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

TRADE    AGRErMENT    AITTHOIUTIt 

Under  section  101  of  the  bill,  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
or  instrumentalities  thereof  would  be  ex- 
tended until  July  1.  1973.  Tills  authority 
expired  on  July  1.  1967,  and  would  be 
reinstated  on  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
18970.  The  committee  believes  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign trade  relations  that  this  delegation 
of  authority  be  reinstated  for  the  period 
requested  by  the  President. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing 
import  restrictions  as  are  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  any  new  trade 
agreements.  Under  the  bill,  he  is  author- 
ized to  reduce  by  20  percent  or  by  2  per- 
centage points,  the  rates  of  duly  which 
will  exist  when  the  final  stage  of  the 
Kennedy  round  reductions  is  to  be  made 
effective  on  Januar>'  1,  1972. 

In  providing  this  new  authority.  It  is 
understood  that  It  will  be  used  primarily 
to  offer  new  tariff  concessions  to  affected 
countries,  when  the  President  is  required 
under  the  tariff  adjustment  provisions  or 
otherwise  to  proclaim  increased  import 
restrictions  on  an  article  covered  by  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  United  States  in 
trade  agreements.  The  authority  would 
not  be  used  for  any  new  major  tariff 
negotiations.  The  President  would  be  able 
to  use  the  authority  in  limited  negotia- 
tions on  one  or  several  products  to  re- 
solve individual  trade  problems  causing 
difficulties  for  US.  exporters. 

Use  of  the  authority  is  subject  to  the 
termination  and  prenegotlation  safe- 
guard procedures  already  prescribed  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


The  bill  does  not  renew  or  extend  any 
of  the  other  authorities  to  modify  tariffs 
provided  in  sections  202,  211,  212,  or  213 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  bill  prorides  that  the  tariff  con- 
cessions agreed  to  under  this  new  au- 
thority shall  be  staged  in  at  least  two 
Installments  with  1  year  intervening.  It 
also  provides  that  taiiff  reductions 
agreed  to  under  tlie  new  authority  may 
be  combined  with  any  remaining  stages 
of  earlier  proclamations  made  pursuant 
to  the  Kenncdj-  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

It  IS  assumed  that  the  President  would 
not  stage  any  new  concession  concur- 
rently unless  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined that  this  could  be  done  without 
detriment  to  the  U.S.  industry  producing 
the  article  or  articles  affected  by  llie 
tariff  reduction. 

OTKEJl    PRESIDENTIAL    ADTUORtTI 

FOREIGN    IMPORT   RESTRICTIONS    AND 

DISCRIMINATORY    ACTS 

Section  103  of  the  bUl  would  amend 
section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  provide  new  authority  and 
direction  to  the  President  to  act  against 
import  restrictions  or  other  acts  of  for- 
eign countries  which  unjustifiably  or  un- 
reasonably burden,  or  discriminate 
against   US.   commerce. 

By  removing  the  word  "agricultural" 
from  section  252 'a)  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  when  a  for- 
eign country  unjustifiably  restricts  "any  " 
U.S.  product.  Such  action  under  existing 
provisions  of  the  law  might  include  the 
Imposition  of  duties  or  other  import  re- 
strictions on  products  of  the  foreign 
country  Imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  bill  would  amend  section  252<b> 
of  the  Trade  Expan-sion  Act  to  direct  that 
the  President  shall  take  certain  actions 
whenever  a  foreign  country  whose  prod- 
ucts benefit  from  U.S.  trade  agreement 
concessions  provides  subsidies  or  other 
Incentives  to  its  exported  products  to 
other  foreign  markets  so  that  US.  sales 
of  competitive  products  to  those  other 
markets  are  unfairly  affected  thereby 
This  amendment  was  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch  and  approved  by 
the  committee  as  necessary  to  protect 
U.S.  commercial  interests. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 252(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
by  enabling  him  to  impose  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  whenever  such 
a  foreign  country  Is  maintaining  non- 
tariff  restrictions  substantially  burden- 
ing U.S.  commerce,  engaging  in  dts- 
crlmlnatory  acts  which  unjustifiably 
restrict  U.S.  '•ommerce  or  providing  such 
subsidies  or  other  incentives  for  its  ex- 
ports. 

Section  252(c)  would  be  amended  by 
directing  and  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  action  whenever  a  foreign  coun- 
try whose  products  benefit  from  U.S. 
trade  agreement  concessions  maintains 
iinreasonable  import  restrictions  which 
substantially  burden  US  commerce.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  impose  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  on  the  products  of  such  for- 
eign counti-y  in  such  instances  as  well  as 
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to  suspend  or  withdraw  trade  agreement 
concessions  or  to  refrain  from  proclaim- 
ing benefits  to  carry  out  trade  agree- 
ments with  such  foreign  countries. 

Since  subsections  (ai  and  ib)  of  sec- 
tion 252  ore  both  directed  toward  foreign 
iniport  restrictions  and  discrmilnatory 
acts  wluch  are  illegal,  the  committee  de- 
termined that  the  scope  of  presidential 
authority  to  act  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment or  obtain  the  removal  of  such 
foreign  iniport  restrictions  ought  to  be 
the  same  in  i>oth  subsections.  Conse- 
quently, a  new  subparagraph  iCi  to  the 
latter  subsection  provides  powers  equal 
to  that  provided  m  existing  (a)  (3).  Sim- 
ilarly it  was  deemed  desirable  that  sub- 
section (ciili  be  amended  to  give  the 
President  power  to  impose  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  against  the  unreason- 
able, though  legal,  foreign  government 
practices  to  which  that  subsection  Is  di- 
rected. Finally,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
that  the  obligatory  word  "siiall"  used  in 
boUi  of  the  two  first  subsections,  with 
regard  to  the  President's  action,  should  ^ 
also  be  used  in  the  third  subsection  in 
place  of  the  existing  "may."  subject,  of 
course,  to  his  having  due  regard  for  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

These  amendraeuls  provide  important 
new  direction  and  authority  to  Uie  Pres- 
ident to  act  to  protect  the  interest  of 
U.S.  commerce.  Not  only  should  the 
President  respond  to  this  additional 
direction  by  the  Congress  to  protect 
VS.  commercial  interests,  it  Is  also 
incumbent  on  such  domestic  producing 
interests  to  use  the  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 2S2'd>  to  fully  and  accurately 
Inform  the  President  when  action  is 
taken  or  contemplated  by  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  that  the  President  and 
those  to  whom  he  lias  delegated  this  re- 
sponsibility may  act  promptly  and 
effectively. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  over  the 
years,  the  United  States  has  granted  in- 
creased market  access  to  foreign  pro- 
duced goods  in  order  to  gain  greater  ac- 
cess in  foreign  markets  for  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  botli  the  Gtovernment  and  VS. 
producing  interests  to  cooperate  in  the 
maintenance  of  access  to  foreign  markets 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  for  goods 
produced  in  tlie  United  States. 

One  example  of  foreign  import  restric- 
tions wiiich  uurea.sonably  and  in  some 
cases  unjustifiably  restrict  D.8.  com- 
merce is  the  national  procurement  pol- 
icies and  practices  of  foreign  govem- 
menu  and  Government-owned  or  Gov- 
ernment-controlled instrumentalities. 

TesUmony  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  indicates  that  most 
nationalized  industries  and  Government- 
controlled  utilities  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions procure  their  equipment  almost  ex- 
clusively from  their  own  respective  do- 
mestic sources. 

The  most  notable  example  of  such 
buy-naUon«I  prMurement  policies  and 
practices  involve.'  large  electrical  equip- 
ment— turbine  generators,  power  trans- 
formers, and  power  circuit  breakers 
which  are  tne  backbone  of  electrical 
power  systems.  Such  exclusionary  prac- 
tices by  foreign  governments  effectively 


prevent  DS.-made  products  from  com- 
peting in  those  foreign  markets.  At  the 
same  time.  Industries  In  these  countries, 
secure  in  their  insulated  home  markets, 
are  free  to  enter  the  US.  market.  They 
are  even  encouraged  by  Federal  procure- 
ment policy  to  sell  to  nonmilitary  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  subject  only  to  the  modest,  and 
clearly  stated.  Buy  American  Act  differ- 
ential. 

Such  practices  not  only  involve  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  high-tech- 
nology products  essential  to  this  coun- 
try's electrical  energy  systems,  they  re- 
sult In  one-way  trade  antithetical  to  the 
basic  idea  of  reciprocity  in  foreign  trade 
relations  U.S  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  should  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete in  such  foreign  markets  in  the  same 
manner  as  foreign  manufacturers  are 
permitted  to  compete  here.  To  Uie  ex- 
tent that  foreign  government  restric- 
tions against  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
equipment  deny  market  access  equiva- 
lent to  that  aff-^rded  foreign  products  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  unreason- 
able. In  some  cases  they  may  be  unjus- 
tifiable within  the  meaning  of  section 
352(a)  and  section  252(b)  (2)  and  should 
be  examined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
the  appropriate  action  taken  as  required 
by  the  amendment  to  section  252. 
NATIONAL  SEcuarrr  paovisioK 
Section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  the  national  security  provision, 
to  provide  that  any  adjustment  of  im- 
ports under  that  section  shall  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  imposition  or  Increase 
of  any  duty,  or  of  any  fee  or  charge  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  a  duty.  A  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  its  predeces- 
sor provisions  in  the  trade  agreements 
legislation.  Indicates  that  the  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  adjust 
Imports  should  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
quantitative  limitations. 

The  amendment  to  section  232  Is  not 
Intended  in  any  way  to  foreclose  the 
President  from  adjusting  Imports  to  such 
levels  as  he  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
Impairment  to  the  national  seciulty.  Nor 
does  It  affect  the  flexibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  modify  Import  limitations  al- 
ready Imposed  under  section  232  to  meet 
increased  demands  for  raw  materials  or 
other  emergency  requirements  which 
may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  232 
with  respect  to  the  time  within  which 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  is  to  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  applications  for  action 
under  the  national  security  provision. 
Delays  too  often  ensue  In  reaching  de- 
terminations imder  this  section.  Under 
the  bill,  a  determination  on  new  applica- 
tions is  to  be  reached  within  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  the  investigation  Is 
requested.  Determinations  on  active 
pending  cases  are  to  be  made  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 


November  18,  1970 


TAaiFF    ADJTTSTMEMT    AND    ADJUSTUKNT    ASSIST- 
ANCE TARirr  ADJITSTMCNT 

Section  111  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
in  a  number  of  significant  ways.  That  is: 


First,  by  liberalizing  existing  criteria  for 
taritr  adjustment:  second,  by  adding  an 
additional  determination  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Injury:  third,  by  Including  a 
definition  of  the  term  "domestic  industry 
producing  articles  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  imported  article"; 
fourth,  by  directing  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion also  to  investigate  factors  which  in 
Its  judgment  may  be  contributing  to  in- 
creased imports  of  the  article  under  In- 
vestigation: fifth,  by  changing  the  voting 
requirements  of  the  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  its  determinations  with  respect 
to  tariff  adjustment  remedies :  and.  sixth, 
by  making  the  tariff  adjustment  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  products  of  all 
coimtries. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  liberaliza- 
tion of  present  tariff  adjustment  criteria 
basically  by:  First,  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent causal  connection  between  Increased 
Imports  and  trade-agreement  conces- 
sions: and,  second,  by  substituting  for 
the  present  concept  of  "the  major  fac- 
tor"— in  existing  paragraph  (3) — the 
concept  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951.  as  amended. 
Thus,  under  the  bill.  It  is  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  increased  exports  "con- 
tribute .substantially — whether  or  not 
such  increased  Imports  are  the  major 
factor  or  primary  factor" — toward  caus- 
ing or  threatening  to  cause  serious  in- 
Jury.  The  parenthetical  language  was 
inserted  to  contrast  the  proposed  cri- 
teria with  the  existing  concept  of  "the 
primary  factor"  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  show  that  these  latter 
concepts  were  not  In  any  sense  control- 
ling in  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
cept provided  In  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  committee's  acceptance  of  the  cri- 
teria of  section  7  of  the  1951  Extension 
Act  was  also  based  upon  the  fact  that 
such  criteria  had  previously  been  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  compatible 
with  our  obligations  under  the  GATT. 

The  term  "like  or  direcUy  competitive," 
used  in  the  bill  to  describe  the  products 
of  domestic  producers  that  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  imports,  was  used  in 
the  same  context  in  section  7  of  the  1951 
Extension  Act  and  in  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  term  was  de- 
rived from  the  escape-clause  provisions 
in  trade  agreements,  such  as  article  XIX 
of  the  GATT.  The  words  "Uke"  and  "di- 
rectly competitive,"  as  used  previously 
and  in  this  bill,  are  not  to  be  reear<ied  as 
synonymous  or  explanatory  of  each 
other,  but  rather  to  distinguish  between 
"like"  articles  and  articles  which,  al- 
though not  "like,"  are  nevertheless  "di- 
rectly competitive."  In  such  context, 
"like "  articles  are  those  which  are  sub- 
stantially Identical  in  inherent  or  in- 
trinsic characteristics — that  is.  materials 
from  which  made,  appearance,  quality, 
texture,  and  so  fortli — and  'directly 
competitive  "  articles  are  those  which,  al- 
though not  substantially  Identical  in 
their  inherent  or  intrinsic  character- 
istics, are  substantially  equivalent  for 
commercial  purposes,  that  Is,  are  adapted 
to  the  same  uses  and  are  essentially  in- 
terchangeable  therefor. 

The  elimination  of  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  increased  Importj!  and 
trade-agreement  concessions  will  result 
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in  the  necessity  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  impact  of  imports  from  all 
countries  rather  than  from  those  en- 
titled to  the  rates  in  rate  column  num- 
bered 1  of  the  TSU8. 

The  bin  would  amend  the  tariff  ad- 
justment provisions  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional determination  as  to  the  nature  of 
Injury.  If  an  affirmative  injury  deter- 
mination Is  made  under  section  301  (bi 
(1).  an  additional  determination  would 
have  to  be  made  imdcr  new  subsection 
301 'b)  (5)  as  amended.  The  additional 
determination  as  to  injury  would  be  as 
to  whether  either  of  the  conditions  spec- 
ified imder  (A)  or  <BI  described  below 
in  combination  with  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  (CI  below, exist: 

(A)  Imports  of  the  article  under  in- 
vestigation constituted  more  than  IS 
percent  of  apparent  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  the  article  in  the  first  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Investigation  was  instituted, 
the  ratio  of  imports  of  such  article  to 
consumption  for  such  first  preceding  cal- 
endar year  increased  absolutely  by  at 
least  3  percentage  points  over  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  for  the  second  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  investigation  was  instituted, 
and  the  ratio  of  imports  of  such  article 
to  consumption  for  such  first  preceding 
calendar  year  increased  absolutely  by  at 
least  3  percentage  points  over  the  cor- 
responding ratio  for  the  third  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Investigation  was  Instituted. 

(B)  As  a  result  of  increased  imports 
first,  domestic  production  of  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  product  is  declining 
or  is  likely  to  decline  so  as  to  substan- 
tially affect  the  ability  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  continue  to  produce  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  product  at  a  level  of 
reasonable  profit,  and  second,  production 
workers'  jobs,  man-hours  worked,  or 
wages  paid  production  workers  in  the 
domestic  production  of  the  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  product  are  declining 
substantially  or  are  likely  to  decline 
substantially. 

(C)  First,  the  Imported  article  is 
offered  for  sale  at  prices  which  are  sub- 
stantially below  those  prevailing  for 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  of 
comparable  quality  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  constitutes  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  second,  the 
unit  labor  costs  attributable  to  produc- 
ing the  imported  article  are  substantially 
below  those  attributable  to  producing 
like  or  competitive  articles  In  the  United 
States. 

The  definition  of  "domestic  industry " 
Included  in  the  bill  encompasses  the  so- 
called  segmentation  concept  which  was 
a  part  of  former  section  7  of  the  1951 
Extension  Act.  By  virtue  of  tills  defini- 
tion, the  domestic  industrj'  will  include 
the  operations  of  those  establishments 
in  which  the  domestic  article  in  ques- 
tion— tliat  is,  the  article  which  is  "like." 
or  "directly  competitive  with,"  the  Im- 
ported article,  as  the  case  may  be — is 
produced.  Where  a  corporate  entity  has 
several  establishments — that  is.  divisions 
or  plants — in  some  of  which  the  do- 
mestic article  in  question  is  not  pro- 


duced, the  establishments  in  which  the 
domestic  article  is  not  produced  would 
not  be  Included  in  the  industry.  The 
concern  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  to 
be  with  the  question  of  serious  injury 
to  the  productive  resources — that  is, 
employees,  physical  facilities,  and 
capital — employed  in  the  establisliments 
in  which  the  article  In  question  Is  pro- 
duced. Indeed  the  tariff  adjustment  pro- 
visions are  concerned  with  the  status 
of  productive  resources  of  the  product 
In  question  located  in  the  United  States 
and  not  the  totality  of  productive  re- 
sources owned  by  the  domestic  producers 
Involved. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  the  course  of  any  proceeding 
initiated  imder  paragraph  301(b>(l),  to 
investigate  any  factors  which  may  be 
contributing  to  increased  imports  of  the 
article  under  investigation.  Such  factors 
would  include  the  effect  of  tariff  con- 
cessions, foreign  wage  rates,  and  also 
possible  dumping,  subsidization,  or  other 
forms  of  imfair  competition.  If  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  increiised  imports  are  attributable 
in  part  to  circumstances  whicli  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921.  .section  303  or  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  or  other  remedial  provisions 
of  law,  it  would  be  directed  to  promptly 
notify  the  appropriate  agency  and  to 
take  such  other  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate in  connection  therewith. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  will  not  needlessly 
invoke  the  escape-clause — article  XIX 
of  the  GATT — and  will  not  become  In- 
volved In  granting  compensatory  con- 
cessions or  Inviting  retaliation  in  situa- 
tions where  the  appropriate  remedy  may 
be  action  imder  one  or  more  U.S.  laws 
against  unfair  competition  for  which  no 
compensation  or  retaliation  is  in  order. 

Under  the  amended  tariff  adjustment 
provisions,  a  finding  of  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  Industry  is  considered 
to  be  an  affirmative  injury  deteriTiina- 
tion  if  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
si(3ners  present  and  voting  so  determine. 
In  addition,  the  remedy  determination 
of  a  majoi-ity  of  the  Commissioners  vot- 
ing for  the  affirmative  injury  determina- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  the  remedy  de- 
tertnination  of  the  Commission. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  351  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  provide  Uiat 
the  President  shall,  upon  receipt  of  an 
affirmative  injury  determination,  pro- 
claim such  import  restrictions  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injiur.  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  it  would  not  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  When  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion makes  an  injury  determination  and 
makes  the  aforementioned  additional  de- 
termination provided  lor  in  section 
301(b)  (5'.  the  President  is  directed  to 
implement  the  remedy  determination  of 
the  Commission  imless  he  determines 
that  such  action  would  not  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Thus,  in  amending  the 
tariff  adjustment  provisions,  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  finding  of  serious  injury 
to  a  domestic  Industry  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  be  binding  on  the  President, 
althougli  the  remedy  for  such  injury  is 
left  to  the  President  except  in  cases  of  a 


more  severe  Injury  finding  under  301(b) 
(5> .  Therefore,  It  is  intended  that  a  tm- 
tlonal  interest  finding  by  the  President 
not  to  proclaim  a  tariff  adjustment 
remedy  should  be  broadly  based  and  not 
solely  on  the  desirability  of  pursuing  a 
liberal  trade  policy. 

The  bill  would  make  no  change  in 
the  existing  provisions  for  congressional 
review  wluch  applies  to  those  cases  wheie 
the  President  does  not  carry  out  the  rem- 
edy determination  of  the  Commission. 

The  review  pr(x;edures  on  outstanding 
tariff  adjustment  actioiis  are  amended  to 
provide  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
its  reiwrts  on  conditions  in  the  Industiy 
concerned  with  the  tariff  adjustment, 
will  include  information  on  the  steps 
taken  by  the  firms  in  the  industry  to 
compete  more  effectively  with  imports. 

The  reporting  requirements  regarding 
such  reviews  of  tariff  adjustment  ac- 
tions are  also  amended  to  provide  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  make  find- 
ings similar  to  those  in  an  original  tai'iff 
adjustment  Investigation  if  it  should  de- 
termine in  an  investigation  reviewing  an 
outstanding  tariff  adjustment  action 
that  the  existing  restrictions  on  imports 
are  insufficient  to  prevent  or  remedy  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  industry.  Such 
finding  would  be  in  addition  to  that  pres- 
enUy  required  with  regard  to  Uie  effect 
of  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  a  tariff 
adjustment  action. 

Section  352  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  negotiate  orderly  marketing 
agreements  at  any  time  after  an  affli-m- 
ative  injury  determination.  Further, 
the  amendment  provides  that  sucli  agree- 
ments may  replace  in  whole  or  in  part 
tariff  adjustment  actions. 

ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and 
workers  injured  by  increa.sed  imports  is 
made  more  readily  available  imder  this 
bill.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident, instead  of  Uie  Tariff  Commission, 
will  make  the  substantive  determinations 
of  eligibility. 

In  addition,  firms  or  workers  may  pe- 
tition directly  to  the  President  rather 
than  to  the  Tariff  Commission  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  firms  and  workers  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  or 
Labor,  respectively,  after  Presidential  ac- 
tion providing  for  such  requests  following 
a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of  injury  to 
an  entire  industry. 

The  basic  formula  for  the  weekly  trade 
readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  is  increased  in 
the  bill  to  75  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  or  to  75  percent  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  manufacturing  wage,  which- 
ever is  less,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration  for  services 
performed  during  the  week. 

Affected  workers  have  a  responsibility 
to  endeavor  to  give  prompt  notice  of  dif- 
ficulties by  applying  for  assistance  as 
soon  as  they  become  miemployed  or  are 
threatened  with  unemployment.  Section 
301(8)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  peti- 
tions filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
workers  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
individuals  who  are.  or  who  have  been 
within  1  year  before  tlie  date  of  filing  of 
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such  petition,  employed  regularly  in  the 
firm  involved.  Individuals  who  become 
unemployed  or  underemployed  after  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  may  be 
eligibie  to  apply  under  any  certlfleation 
issued  if  they  are  meml)ers  of  tlie  group 
described  therein. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President 
shall  determine  whether  an  article  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  an  article  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  or  an  appropriate  sub- 
division thereof  is  being  imported  in  such 
increased  quantities,  either  actual  or  rel- 
ative, so  as  to  contribute  substantially 
toward  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  such  firm  or  subdivision 
or  unempIojTnent  or  underemployment 
of  a  signiQcant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  of  a  firm  or  appropriate  sub- 
division thereof. 

It  is  intended  that  in  most  cases  unem- 
ployment or  imderemployment  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  or  proportion  of  the 
workers  shall  be  found  where  the  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment,  or  both, 
in  a  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  total  un- 
employment of  5  percent  of  thf  workers 
or  50  workers,  wliichever  is  less.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  workers  in 
plants  employuag  fewer  than  50  workers. 
Accordingly,  there  may  be  cases  where  as 
few  as  three  workers  in  a  firm,  or  an 
appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  would 
constitute  a  significant  number  or  pro- 
portion of  the  workers. 

It  is  Intended  that  an  "appropriate 
subdivision"  of  a  firm  shall  be  that  es- 
tablishment in  a  muHlestablishment  firm 
which  produces  the  domestic  article  in 
question.  Where  the  article  is  produced 
in  a  distinct  part  or  section  of  an  es- 
tablishment— whether  the  firm  has  one 
or  more  establishments — such  part  or 
section  may  be  considered  an  appropriate 
subdivision.  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
this  concept  was  confined  to  groups  of 
workers.  This  bill  would  extend  the  con- 
cept to  firms  as  well. 

Section  30l(ci  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  as  amended,  would  provide  for  re- 
ports from  the  Tariff  Commission  to  as- 
sist the  President  in  making  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  petitions  filed  by 
firms  or  groups  of  workers. 

The  factual  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  a  firm  or 
group  of  workers  is  to  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  request  of  the  President. 
After  receiving  the  Commissions  re- 
port, the  President  is  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  days  in  which  to  make  liis 
determination  as  to  whether  the  firm  or 
group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance. 

For  transitional  purposes,  investiga- 
tions relating  to  atljustment  assistance 
trader  existmg  section  301  c  c  in  progress 
immediately  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  18970  are  to  be  continued 
as  if  the  investigation  had  been  insU- 
tuted  imdcr  the  amended  section  301(ci 
and  the  petition  treated  as  filed  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment.  Tariff  CommLssion 
determinations  pending  before  the  Pres- 
ident on  date  of  enactment  are  also  to 
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be  subject  to  the  amended  criteria  and 
procedures. 

If  the  President  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  on  a  petition  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  with  respect  to  any  firm 
or  group  of  workers,  he  shall  promptly 
certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of  work- 
ers is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance.  This  certification  permits  the 
firm  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  individual  workers  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  the 
types  and  amounts  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance provided  for  in  chapters  2  and  3 
respectively,  of  title  in  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  19G2.  Certifications  of 
groups  of  workers  specify  the  workers' 
firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  and,  un- 
der section  3021  di  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  the  date  on  which  the  unem- 
ployment or  imderemployment  began  or 
threatens  to  begin. 

Section  302(ei  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  provides  that  the  President  shaU 
terminate  the  effect  of  any  certification 
of  eligibiUty  of  a  group  of  workers  when- 
ever he  determines  that  separations  from 
the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof  are  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  section  301(c)  (21  or  section 
302(bi(2>.  Such  termination  applies 
only  with  respect  to  separations  oc- 
curring after  the  termination  date 
specified  by  the  President. 

HJi.  18970  iipeciflcaUy  authorizes  the 
President  to  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions with  regard  to  determinations  and 
certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance. 

Section  302(a)  is  amended  to  deal 
with  Presidential  actions  after  receiving 
a  Tariff  Commission  report  containing 
an  affirmative  injury  determination  for 
an  industry.  If  the  President  provides 
tariff  adjustment  for  an  industry,  he 
may  also  provide  that  its  firms  or  work- 
ers, or  both,  may  request  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  respectively, 
for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  provide  tariff  adjustment 
for  the  industry,  he  shaU  provide  that 
both  firms  and  workers  may  request  the 
respective  Secretaries  for  certifications. 
Notice  must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  each  such  action  taken  by 
the  President.  As  amended,  section 
302(a>  also  requires  that  any  request 
for  such  a  certification  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  within  the  1- 
year  period — or  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  .specified  by  the  President—after 
the  date  on  which  the  notice  is  published. 
Under  section  302(a)  a  firm  or  group 
of  workers  is  not  automatically  certified 
as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance. Following  Presidential  action 
upon  request  by  a  firm  in  the  industry 
found  to  be  seriously  injured  or  threat- 
ened with  such  injury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  effect,  must  conclude 
whether  the  increased  imports  fotmd  by 
the  TarUT  Commission  to  have  caused  or 
threatened  serious  injury  to  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  have  also  caused  serious 
injury  to  the  individual  firm  in  question. 
Similarly,  upon  request  by  a  group  of 
workers  in  a  firm  in  such  industry,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  conclude 
whether    the    increased    imports    have 


caused  or  threatened  unemployment  or 
underemployment  to  a  significant  num- 
ber or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  the 
firm  or  an  appropriate  subdivision  there- 
of. In  both  .situations,  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  3021  b),  the  Increased  imports 
must  have  been  the  major  factor  in  caus- 
ing or  threatening  to  cause  injury  or 
unemployment.  Your  committee  has 
amended  these  provisions  to  conform  to 
the  liberalized  criteria  in  amended  sec- 
tion 301 ici. 

This  function  given  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  refiects  tlie  in- 
tention that  adjustment  assistance  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  a  firm  or  group  of 
workers  which  has  not  satisfied  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibiUty. 

The  committee  has  added  a  require- 
ment with  respect  to  certifications  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  imder  section 
302(b) .  Such  certifications  sliall  only  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  individuals  who  arc 
or  who  have  been  employed  regularly  in 
the  firm  Involved  within  1  year  before 
the  date  of  the  institution  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  investigation  relating  to  tlie 
industry.  This  refers  to  industry  investi- 
gaUons  instituted  by  the  Commission 
whether  by  petition  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dustry or  by  request,  resolution,  or  mo- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  as  provided  in 
secUon  301(b).  It  Is  not  Intended  that 
these  certifications  be  limited  to  those 
individuals  who  are  or  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  firm  involved  within  the 
1-year  period  antedating  the  Institution 
of  the  Tariff  Cotnmission  investigation. 
Individuals  who  become  or  wiu  be- 
come imemployed  or  imderemployed — or 
threatened  tlierewith— after  the  date  of 
the  institution  of  the  investigation  or 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
be  eligible  to  apply  under  the  certifica- 
tion if  they  are  members  of  the  group  de- 
scribed therein. 

Several  changes  are  made  in  the  ad- 
justment assistance  program  for  work- 
ers directed  at  helping  adversely  affected 
workers  adjust  to  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  reenter  the  labor  force  as  rap- 
idly and  efficiently  as  possible.  Section 
326  of  the  act  would  now  expressly  pro- 
vide that  workers  are  to  be  afforded, 
where  appropriate,  testing,  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  services  avail- 
able under  any  Federal  law. 

The  level  of  weekly  trade  adjustment 
allowances  is  now  inadequate  in  view  of 
increases  in  benefit  levels  under  other 
programs.  The  bill  would  Increase  the 
basic  formula  to  a  level  of  75  percent  of 
the  worker's  average  weekly  wage  or  75 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  manufac- 
turing wage,  whichever  is  less,  reduced 
by  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  re- 
muneration for  ser\'ices  performed  dur- 
ing the  week.  If  this  provision  had  been 
in  effect  in  the  summer  of  1970.  the  max- 
imum payment  would  have  been  $98  per 
week. 

This  increase  is  based  on  the  policy  in- 
herent in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  that  readjustment  allowances  are 
intended  to  do  more  for  adversely  af- 
fected workers  than  the  compensation 
provided  by  imemployment  insurance. 
The  level  of  benefits  available  under 
State  unemployment  insurance  has  in- 
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creased  appreciably  since  1962,  and  some 
States  now  pro\'ide  unemployment  com- 
pensation higher  than  the  readjustment 
allowances  established  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1062. 

QX70TAS    OK    TEXin.FS    AND    FOOTWEA* 


wear  articles  produced  in  any  foreign 
coimtry  which  may  be  Imported  during 
1971  and  in  each  subsequent  year.  The 
limit  for  1971  for  each  category  of  ar- 
ticles produced  in  each  country  is  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  such  articles 
Title  n  provides  temporary  measures    '"""  such  counli-y  wliich  was  Imported 


to  restrict  imports  and  avoid  the  threat 
of  serious  injury  to  the  textile  and  foot- 
wear industries  and  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  domestic  market  for  textiles 
and  apparel  and  nonrubber  footwear. 

This  IS  to  be  accomplished  by — 

First,  the  establishment  of  annual 
quotas,  based  on  imports  diu-ing  1967-69, 
by  category  and  by  foreign  coimtry  of 
production  for  all  categories  of  textile 
articles  and  footwear  articles  which  may 
be  imported  during  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1970; 

Second,  authorizing  exemptions  from 
such  quotas  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  exemption  will  not  disrupt 
the  domestic  market  or  that  exemption 
Is  In  the  national  Interest:  and 

Third,  authorizing  negotiation  of 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  which 
would  result  in  the  regulation  of  Imports 
Into  the  United  States  of  textile  articles 
or  footwear  articles  or  both  and  would 
supersede  the  statutory  quotas  for  the 
articles  covered  by  tlie  agreements. 

Within  this  general  framework,  title 
IX  authorizes  increased  imports  where 
the  supply  of  articles  subject  to  limlu- 
tion  is  inadequate  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand at  reasonable  prices:  provides  for 
certain  exclusions  with  respect  to  non- 
commercial entries  and  to  articles  al- 
ready subject  to  international  agree- 
ment: and  establishes  the  applicability  of 
the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  various  actions 
under  title  II  of  the  bill.  Title  n  termi- 
nates at  the  close  of  July  1,  1976,  unless 
extended  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Pres- 
ident following  his  determination  that 
such  extension  is  in  the  national  interest 
These  provisions  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  establishing  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  limitation  on 
U5.  Imports  of  textile  products  and 
of  nonrubber  footwear  products  for 
the  broad  purpose  of  remedying  market 
disruption  in  those  cases  In  which  It  now 
exists,  and  of  preventUng  the  spread  of 
market  disruption  to  other  categories  of 
articles.  It  is  Intended  that,  insofar  as 
may  be  possible,  the  limitation  of  these 
Imports  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  negotiation  of  volimtary  agreements 
provided  for  imder  section  202  and  that 
the  quota  provisions  of  section  201  will 
assist  in  tlie  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments as  well  as  to  provide  protection  for 
the  domestic  market  and  workers  in 
cases  where  such  agreements  are  not 
concluded. 

The  quota,  exemption,  and  agreement 
provislotis  of  title  II  are  Intended  to  as- 
sure that  all  textile  articles  and  aU  foot- 
wear articles,  as  defined,  come  within  the 
scope  of  such  provisions  and  may,  at  any 
point  in  time,  be  subject  to  quota  or 
agreement  if  they  are  not  at  such  time 
exempted. 

Annual  quotas  are  established  by 
statute  on  the  total  quantity  of  each 
category  of  textile  articles,  and  of  foot- 


during  the  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

U.S.  imports  of  footwear — nonrubber — 
have  also  increased  in  recent  years,  from 
a  1961  level  of  40  million  pairs  to  a  1969 
level  of  202  million  pairs.  Each  recent 
year  has  seen  a  sharp  and  substantial 
rise  In  these  import*,  from  133  million 
pairs  in  1967.  to  181  million  in  1968  and 
to  more  than  200  million  in  1969.  1970 
Imports  are  expected  to  exceed  260  mil- 
lion pairs. 

Accordingly,  to  relieve  the  market  dis- 
ruption and  the  dislocation  to  firms  and 
workers  In  these  Industries,  and  to  re- 
store to  them  the  possibilities  for  full  and 
equitable  participation  in  future  market 
Krowth,  the  1967-69  average  annual  level 
base  formula  has  been  adopted  as  the 
base  for  the  statutory  quotas. 

The  quantities  provided  for  imder  the 
base  level— 1967-69— formula  may  be  In- 
creased annually  beginning  January  1, 
1972,  by  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  Increase  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  section  201 — section 
201(b)  (1)  and  (b)(2)(A).  Any  pereent- 
age  increase  granted  for  a  category  of 
articles  is  to  lie  the  same  for  such  cate- 
gory from  all  countries. 

Section  201  also  provides — subsection 
lb)  (2)  that  a  yearly  determination  be 
made  of  the  quotas  which  would  apply 
for  each  category  of  articles  from  each 
country  throughout  the  life  of  this  title 
n,  notwithstanding  that  such  limitations 
may  not,  in  fact,  be  In  effect  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  other  provisions  of 
this  title — for  example,  the  exemption 
authority,  section  201(d)  or  the  agree- 
ments negotiated,  section  202.  This  re- 
quirement will  assure  that  a  continuing 
reference  point  is  maintained  enabling 
the  comparison  of  statutory  quotas  with 
negotiated  agreements  and  with  actual 
trade  which  has  been  permitted  to  occur 
as  a  result  of  use  of  the  exemption  au- 
thority by  the  President. 

Section  201  (b)  (3)  provides  that  when  a 
quota  under  this  section  begins  or  re- 
sumes after  a  period  in  which  the  article 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  was  ex- 
empted from  quota  as  a  result  of  a 
Presidential  decision,  or  an  agreement 
under  section  202,  and  the  President 
determines  that  imports  of  such  article 
from  such  country  during  the  1967-69 
period  were  insignificant,  a  more  recent 
base  period  shall  be  used  with  respect 
to  such  article  from  such  country  If  he 
finds  that  use  of  such  more  recent  base 
periixl  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  section.  In  thi.:  event,  the  quota  for 
such  articles  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  aimual  imports  of  such 
article  from  such  country  during  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  quota  goes  Into  effect. 
Under  this  provision,  the  President  will 
have  flexibility  In  a  case  in  which  a  given 
country's  base  period  trade — that  is,  U.S. 
Imports  from  that  country  In  the  1967-69 


period— was  insignificant  and  the  ar- 
ticle has  been  the  subject  of  an  exemp- 
tion by  the  President  under  section  201 
(d)  or  was  exempted  under  an  agreement 
provided  for  in  section  202  or  204ib) 

Section  201  ic)  further  provides  for  the 
spacing  of  allowable  annual  quotas  over 
the  course  of  a  calendar  year  as  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  201. 

Title  n  provides  tliree  mechanisms 
through  which  textile  or  footwear  arti- 
cles may  be  exempted  from  the  quotas 
imposed  under  subsections  201  (a),  cbi 
and  (c),  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  concluded  under  sec- 
tion 202  (or  the  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  subsection  204ib)  i. 

NON0I5RrPTIVE  IMPORTS 

The  President  is  authorized  by  section 
201  (d )  ( 1 1  to  exempt  articles  produced  in 
any  foreign  country  if  he  determines 
Uiat  imports  of  such  article  produced  In 
such  country  are  not  contributing  to, 
causing,  or  threatening  to  cause  market 
disruption  in  the  United  States.  These 
exemptions,  which  may  be  made  for  an 
initial  I  year  period,  and  which  may 
be  extended  for  additional  periods  not  to 
exceed  1  year  each,  and  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  President  at  any  time 
upon  his  finding  that  the  article  in  ques- 
tion b  contributing  to,  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause  market  disruption 
in  the  United  States. 

In  making  the  determinations  under 
secUon  201(d)  (1)  and  in  making  similar 
determinations  imder  other  provisions  of 
title  U.  the  President  Is  to  consider  mar- 
ket conditions  in  the  United  States  for 
articles  similar  to  the  imported  articles 
in  question,  taking  particular  account  of 
the  relevant  market  disruption  standards 
set  forth  in  aimex  C  of  the  long-term 
arrangement  regarding  international 
trade  in  cotton  textiles. 

Disruptive  conditions  in  the  market 
for  any  product  cannot  In  all  cases  be 
precisely  measured.  Thus,  while  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  In  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement are  generally  found  in  a  cir- 
cumstance of  market  disruption,  it  is  not 
always  the  case  and  in  other  situations 
different  elements  may  be  considered  in 
determining  the  state  of  the  domestic 
market  for  the  articles  concerned. 

THE  NATlOlfAl.   INTEREST  ktm   fffPPtT   AT 
ll£AEO?4ABIX    PKICK 

Title  n  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  articles  from  the  quotas 
when  he  determines  that  such  action 
would  be  "in  the  national  interest."  How- 
ever, it  is  understood  that  it  might  not 
always  be  appropriate  or  possible  for  the 
President  to  indicate  what  particular 
reasons  may  have  motivated  his  deter- 
mination to  act  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional interest  criteria. 

The  Piesldent  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  for  additional  imports  in  excess 
of  established  quotas  or  in  addition  to 
the  limitations  provided  in  agreements 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  total  supply 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  of 
textile  articles  or  footwear  articles  simi- 
lar to  those  subject  to  Umltatlons  under 
such  quotas  or  agreements  will  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  demands  at  reasonable 
prices. 
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NEC0TUT10N   Or  AGREEMENTS 


Section  202  provides  an  altemative  to 
the  statutory  quota  provision  of  section 
201.  It  authorizes  the  negotiation  of  vol- 
untary agreements  with  the  countries  ex- 
porting textile  articles,  footwear  articles, 
or  both.  These  agreements  would  provide 
for  the  quantitative  limitation  by  cate- 
gory of  the  textile  articles  and/or  the 
footwear  articles  which  these  countries 
may  export  to  the  United  States  during 
each  year  of  the  agreement.  Such  agree- 
ments may  be  admini.stered  on  the  basis 
of  either  import  controls  by  the  United 
States  or  export  controls  by  the  country 
concerned  or  a  combina,.ion  thereof. 
Whenever  such  agreements  are  in  effect, 
the  articles  which  are  included  under 
them  are  exempted  from  the  quota  pro- 
vision of  section  201.  Both  multilateral 
agreements  and  bilateral  agreements  and 
arrangements  are  provided  for  under 
section  202  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  isstie  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  agreements. 

Section  302ibi  authorize.?  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  regulations  limiting  the 
quantity  of  ar'.icles  which  may  be  im- 
ported from  countries  not  participating 
in  a  multilateral  agreement  whenever 
such  an  agreement  ir  in  effect  among 
countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
accounting  for  a  -significant  part  of  world 
trade  in  the  article  concerned,  and  such 
agreement  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  limitations  on  trade  in  such  arti- 
cles which  are  produced  in  countries 
which  are  not  participating  in  such 
agreement.  It  Ls  intended  in  tills  context 
that  a  "significant  part  of  world  trade" 
would  be  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  such 
world  trade  in  the  article  concerned. 
The  regulations  issued  by  'he  President 
under  section  202' bi  may  not  provide 
for  lesser  quantities  from  such  countries 
than  would  be  applicable  if  the  quota 
provision  of  section  201  applied  to  such 
articles. 

A  multilateral  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment covering  wool  and/or  manmade 
fiber  textile  products  or  footwear  prod- 
ucts could  be  implemented  imder  this 
section  with  respect  to  imports  from 
coimtries  which  did  not  participate  in 
such  an  arrangement.  The  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  202'bi  Is  patterned  after 
that  provided  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  in 
1962.  Any  agreement,  whether  bilateral 
or  multilateral,  would  be  concluded  tm- 
der  the  authority  of  ieclion  202(a) ;  sec- 
tion 202ibi  ,.uthorir.es  only  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  governing  imports  from 
countries  not  paiticlpating  in  multi- 
lateral agreemenU!.  Section  202(a>  au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  regulations 
covering  Imports  of  articles  from  coun- 
tries participating  in  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agreements  concluded  there- 
under. 

In  determining  which  articles  are  ex- 
empted from  quotas  as  a  result  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  under  section 
202,  any  article  faUing  under  the  pur- 
view of  such  agreement,  whether  or  not 
«  specific  ceiling  or  limitaUon  has  been 
established  for  such  article  in  that 
agreement,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the 


quou  provision  provided  that  imder  the 
agreement  a  mechanism  Is  established 
whereby  the  entry  of  such  article  into 
the  United  States  can  be  limited.  This 
applies  with  respect  to  multilater»l  as 
well  as  bilateral  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments. In  many  U.S.  bilateral  agree- 
ments on  cotton  textiles,  some  articles 
are  subject  to  specific  limitation  while 
others  are  subject  to  consultation  pro- 
visions. These  latter  arUcles — in  a  sim- 
ilarly structured  agreement  pursuant  to 
which  limitation  can  be  established — 
could  be  exempted  from  section  201 
quotas. 

The  bill  provides  that  negotiated 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  will 
supersede  the  quotas  that  otherwise 
would  be  Imposed.  The  existing  multi- 
lateral cotton  textile  agreement  is  spe- 
cifically given  this  same  treatment  by 
the  exclusion  of  articles  subject  to  it  for 
such  time  as  the  United  States  remains  a 
part  to  that  agreement. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PBOVIBION 

Section  205  provides  generally  for  the 
administration  of  title  n.  It  incorporates 
by  reference  the  rulemaking  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — 
which  has  been  codified  in  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code— with  respect  to  all 
actions  taken  imder  certain  specified 
provisions.  Actions  brought  imder  these 
rulemaking  procedures  concern  increases 
in  the  quotas,  use  of  the  more  recent 
base  quotas  for  countries  whose  exports 
were  insignificant  during  the  1967-69 
base,  exemptions  and  terminations  of 
exemptions  on  the  grounds  of  market 
disruption  or  the  lack  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  section  201(d)  Hi,  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  affecting  trade  of 
nonparticipating  countries  (sec.  202(b>), 
and  increases  in  imports  authorized  un- 
der section  203.  Also  subject  to  such  rule- 
making provisions  are  the  issuance  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of 
certain  noncommercial  articles,  the  issu- 
ance of  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  certain  articles  should 
be  included  in  the  definition  of  textile 
articles  under  section  206  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  have  been  classified  else- 
where in  the  Tariff  Schedules,  and  the 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  category  systems  for  textile 
articles  or  footwear  articles  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Utie  11, 

Application  of  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dures of  these  actions  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide assurance  of  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  notice  of  actions  intended 
to  be  taken  as  well  as  of  those  which 
have  been  taken,  and  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic hearings  where  that  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  act — subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
qi:antitative  limitations  established  un- 
der title  II  whether  by  statute  or  by 
agreement,  all  exemptions  and  termina- 
tions of  exemptions,  and  Edl  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  title  n  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Furthermore,  to 
assure     an     additional     comprehensive 


source  of  Information  regarding  the  state 
of  quota  limitations,  exemptions,  and 
limitations  established  under  agree- 
ments, all  of  such  Information  is  to  t>e 
included  on  a  continuing  basis  as  a  part 
of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States.  This  publication 
will  also  include  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment. 

Use  of  these  rulemaking  and  notice 
procedures  are  intended  to  provide  a 
soand  basis  for  the  development  of  an 
effective  public  information  program  re- 
garding the  operation  of  this  title  II. 
Public  hearings  should  be  held  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  esUblishment  of  the 
administrative  machinery  for  the  quota 
provisions  of  title  II. 

The  President  has  been  given  full  flex- 
ibility and  latitude  to  develop  regulations 
providing  for  efficient  and  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  quotas.  It  is  expected  that 
the  President  will,  consistent  with  effi- 
cient administration  and  to  the  extent 
practical,  use  this  authority  to  provide 
for  administration  of  tliese  provisions  to 
insure  against  inequitable  sharing  of  im- 
ports by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  larger  importers.  If  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  with  administering  these 
provisions,  it  is  determined  that  addi- 
tional legislative  authority  is  required  to 
provide  for  an  efficient  and  fair  admin- 
istration, it  is  expected  that  legisIaUve 
recommendations  will  be  promptly  made 
to  the  Congress. 

EXCLUSIONS 

Importation  of  personal  belongings  of 
persons  who  have  Uved  over^as,  articles 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  by 
returning  tourists,  and  similar  situations 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  quota  limita- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  prescrib- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which 
articles  imported  in  noncommercial 
quantities  for  noncommercial  purposes 
may  be  entered  free  of  quota  restrictions. 
Section  204(b)  excludes  from  title  II  all 
articles  subject  to  the  long-term  cotton 
textiles  arrangement  so  long  as  the 
United  States  is  a  party  thereto.  In  ad- 
dition, certain  cordage  which  is  subject 
to  a  quanUtative  limitation  in  the  bilat- 
eral agreement   with   the  Philippines 

the  Laurel-Langley  agreement — is  ex- 
empted for  such  time  as  that  agreement 
remains  in  effect. 

Section  204(c)  provides  that  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended  is  not  affected  by  title  n. 

OEEINmONS 

Section  206  of  the  bill  defines  the  terms 
"textile  article"  and  "footwear  article" 
by  reference  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  TSUS. 

Except  as  indicated  below,  the  term 
"textile  article"  is  limited  to  any  article 
classified  in  schedule  3  of  the  TSUS.  if 
such  article  is  wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton, 
wool  or  other  animal  hair,  human  hair, 
manmade  fiber,  or  any  combination  or 
blend  thereof,  or  cordage  of  hard — leaf — 
fibers. 

Specifically  excepted  from  the  term, 
are:  raw  cotton,  cotton  wastes  and  ad- 
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vanced  wastes,  and  cotton  processed  but 
not  spun;  raw  wool  or  hair,  wastes  and 
advanced  wastes  of  wool  or  hair;  wastes 
and  advanced  wastes  of  manmade  fiber; 
and  scrap  cordage  and  rags.  In  addition 
to  articles  classified  under  schedule  3. 
the  term  Includes  certain  headwear  and 
gloves  provided  for  in  schedule  7.  parts 
IB  and  IC  of  the  TSUS.  If  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  cotton,  wool,  or  manmade 
fiber. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  authorized  to  control 
under  title  II  of  the  bill  an  article  which 
would  tiave  been  classified  imder  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
referred  to  in  section  206  ( 1 )  but  for  the 
Inclusion  of  some  substance  or  because 
of  processing  which  caused  it  to  be  classi- 
fied elsewhere,  In  a  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  designed  to  embrace 
nontextlle  articles.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  prevent  or  remedy  the 
abuse  of  the  quotas  or  agreements  by 
avoidance  practices  which,  because  of 
the  requirements  of  customs  laws  and 
interpretations,  result  in  the  article  being 
classified  as  other  than  a  textile  article, 
even  though  it  is  fundameniaJly  a  tex- 
tile article  in  use,  purpose  and  design. 

Any  article  included  in  the  definition. 
"textile  article."  which  is  admitted  under 
Item  807.00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  or 
under  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules, is  also  included.  Thus,  an  article 
which.  If  wholly  manufactured  in  a  for- 
eign country  of  foreign  materials  would 
be  under  quota,  but  which  has  been 
manufactured  or  assembled  In  part  of 
American  fabricated  components  and 
which  is  admitted  under  item  807.00.  is 
covered  by  title  H, 

Also  excluded  by  the  definition  of 
"textile  article"  are  certain  woven  fab- 
rics for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
portions  of  neckties  "other  than  the  lin- 
ings thereof." 

The  term  "category"  is  defined  as  a 
group  of  textile  articles  or  of  footwear 
articles  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  using  the  applicable  five-  and 
seven-digit  item  numlwrs  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States.  Atmo- 
tated.  It  is  recognized  that  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  category  system  can 
affect  trade  levels  provided  for  in  tills 
title  and  it  is  intended  that  any  changes 
in  such  a  system  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  that  the  public  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  them  prior 
to  their  adoption.  Under  tills  definition, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  revise 
the  category  system  adopted  initially  for 
purposes  of  title  II.  Such  revisions  should 
be  made  as  infrequently  as  practicable  in 
light  of  trade  conditions,  recognizing  the 
value  of  a  contlnulr.g  and  consistent 
system. 

Tile  term  "produced"  is  defined  to 
mean  produced  or  manufactured,  and  as 
such  incorporates  the  standard  used  in 
determining  the  country  of  origin  of  an 
imported  article  for  US.  customs  pur- 
poses. Thus,  in  setting  base  levels,  ex- 
emptions, or  other  controls  "Ijy  country," 
title  n  relies  on  the  existing  O.8.  customs 
determinotions  of  country  of  origin  of 
the  articles  in  question. 


TCSIdlNATlON 

Chapter  2  of  tiUe  n  provides  that  the 
title  will  expire  at  the  close  of  July  1. 
1976.  unless  the  President  extends  It  in 
whole  or  in  part  prior  to  such  Ume. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
such  an  extension  for  additional  periods 
not  to  exceed  more  than  5  years  at  any 
one  time  if  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
tension is  in  the  national  interest.  In 
making  such  determination,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
addition  to  such  other  advice  as  he  may 
wisli  to  seek.  The  President  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
any  action  token  by  him  under  this  pro- 
vision. Section  211(d)  provides  that  ar- 
rangements or  agreements  included  prior 
to  the  termination  of  title  II  shall  re- 
main in  effect  beyond  such  termination 
date  if  their  terms  so  provide,  and  that 
any  regulations  issued  under  section  202 
in  coimecUon  with  such  agreements 
would  similarly  remain  in  effect. 

TARITT    COMMISSIOir 

The  Tariff  Commission,  which  was 
established  in  1916,  is  a  permanent 
independent  nonpartisan  body  whose 
principal  function  is  to  provide  technical 
and  fact-finding  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  upon  the  basis 
of  which  trade  policies  may  be  deter- 
mined. The  bill  strengthens  the  Commis- 
sion by  amending  section  330  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  by  increasing  the  number  of 
Commissioners  from  six  to  seven  and  to 
change  their  terms  from  6  to  7 
years.  This  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  tariff  adjustment  provisions 
of  the  Trode  Expansi(3n  Act  would  render 
unnecessary  the  "tie  vote"  provisions  in 
section  330(d)  which  in  practice  have  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  change  in  the  size  of  the 
Commission,  the  bill  also  would  provide 
that  not  more  than  four  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  rather  than  three  as  at  present. 
It  is  not  Intended  by  this  change  to 
transform  the  Commission  into  a  i>ar- 
tisan  body.  The  Commission  and  its  staff 
must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  if 
the  Commission  is  to  effectively  assist  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  tlieir 
determinations  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade  policy. 

tJ3.    CONT«IBUTtONS    TO   THX    CATT 

Pursuant  to  the  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  bill  would  provide  a 
section  in  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  which  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations annually  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  expenses 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The 
US.  contribution  to  the  OATT  in  the  past 
has  been  funded  out  of  the  International 
Conferences  and  Contingencies  Appro- 
priation of  the  Department  of  State 
budget  under  general  provisional  au- 
thority— see  section  5  of  Public  Law  84- 
885.  approved  August  I,  1956,  This  pro- 
vision in  no  way  changes  the  U.S.  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  QATT  which 


is  in  the  nature  of  an  executive  agree- 
ment which  the  United  States  and  other 
contracting  parties  are  applying  only 
provisionally. 

ANTmrMFINC    AMD    CODNTEaVAa.ING    BUTT 

PBOVISJOKB 

ANTIDUH1*INC     PKOCCOVRES 

Section  301  of  the  bin  would  amend 
procedures  under  the  Antidumping  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  decide,  within  4  months  after  a 
question  of  dumping  Is  properly  raised 
by  or  presented  to  him,  whether  witti- 
holding  or  appraisement  of  affected  mer- 
chandise should  be  ordered.  The  signifi- 
cance of  withholding  of  appraisement  is 
that,  if  there  is  later  a  finding  of  dump- 
ing, the  assessment  of  dumping  duties 
Is  effective  as  of  the  date  of  withholding. 

If  the  Secretary's  decision  is  affirma- 
tive, it  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  A  negative  decision  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  accomplished  by  a  tentative 
determination  that  the  merchandise  is 
not  being  or  likely  to  be  sold  below  Its 
fair  value.  The  bill  provides  that,  within 
a  period  of  up  to  3  months  after  the 
tentative  negative  determination  is  pub- 
lished, the  Treasury  Department  may 
order  the  withholding  of  appraisement 
if  it  has  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
sales  below  fair  value  are  taking  place. 
Alternatively,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  publish  a  final  negative  determina- 
tion of  sales  at  less  thon  fair  value.  Under 
the  Treasury's  present  practice  and  that 
contemplated  in  the  future,  interested 
persons  are  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
quest an  informal  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  a  withholding  of  appraisement  or  a 
tentative  negative  determination. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  abbreviated  pro- 
cedures provided  for  in  the  bill  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  compromise  of  all  of 
the  interests  involved,  and  would  empha- 
size the  desire  by  Congress  that  Ameri- 
can Industrj'  be  protected  from  injuries 
resulting  from  unfair  pricing  practices 
as  contemplated  in  the  Antidumping  Act. 
Section  3011b)  would  adopt  in  the  law 
the  substance  of  the  existing  Treasury 
Department  practice,  as  refiected  in  .sec- 
tion 153.3(b)  of  the  Treasury  regulations 
(19  CFR  153.5(b)).  under  which  deci- 
sions regarding  dumping  are  made  with 
respect  to  merchandise  from  state-con- 
trolled economy  countries. 

COUNTEHVAIUKC    BUTT    FBOCEOTTRE3 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in 
a  number  of  important  respects.  Section 
303  is  the  statute  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  determines  whether 
imported  foreign  arUcles  receive  a 
bounty  or  grant.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  ascertain  and  determine,  or 
estimate  the  net  amount  of  any  bounty 
or  grant,  and  is  required  to  declare  the 
net  amounts  so  determined  and  order  the 
Imposition  of  countervailing  duties. 

Although  the  present  statute  is  man- 
datory in  terms,  it  does  not  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act  within  ony  specified  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  bill  would  impose  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  his  determinations 
as  to  whether  a  bounty  or  grant  exi.sts 
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within  12  months  after  the  question  i5 
presented  to  him. 

Exlstlnsr  Treasury  regulations  call  for 
certain  types  of  information  to  be  pre- 
sented by  a  person  who  alleges  that  an 
imported  article  is  receiving  a  bounty  or 
grant.  It  is  understood  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  amend  its  regulations 
to  require  the  Comjnissioner  of  Customs 
to  determine,  within  30  days  after  the 
Information  is  first  received,  whether 
the  information  submitted  is  adequate 
under  the  regulations  to  enable  Customs 
to  proceed  with  the  matter.  The  new  reg- 
ulations Will  also  provide  that  the  per- 
son submitting  the  information  will  be 
advised  in  writing  within  the  30  days 
whether  or  not  Customs  will  proceed 
with  the  Inquiry.  U  the  information 
submitted  is  inadequate.  Customs'  ad- 
vice to  the  person  furnishing  it  will  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  reasons  why. 
The  date  of  affirmative  advice  would  be 
"the  date  on  which  the  question  is  pre- 
sented" for  purposes  of  triggering  the 
commencement  of  the  12-month  period 
within  which  your  committee's  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Secretary  to  act. 

The  12-month  limitation  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  questions 
presented  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  Any  Inquiries  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  countervailing 
duties  which  are  already  pending  In  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  13-month  limitation  for  action. 
However,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
agreed  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
proceed  with  such  inquiries  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

The  present  statute  is  mandatory.  In 
that  the  Secretary  is  required  to  apply 
countervailing  duties  to  "dutiable"  mer- 
chandise which  benefits  from  a  botmty  or 
grant.  Section  302iai  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  to  nondutiable 
items.  However,  in  the  case  of  nonduti- 
able items,  there  will  be  an  additional 
requirement  of  a  determination  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  tie.  injured,  or  is  prevented  from  being 
established,  as  a  result  of  the  importa- 
tions benefiting  from  the  bounty  or  grant. 
The  Tariff  Commission  is  required  imder 
the  bill  to  make  an  injury  determination 
with  respect  to  nondutiable  imports 
within  3  months  after  the  initial  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  a  bounty  or  grant  is  being 
paid  or  bestowed.  This  language  confer- 
ring jurisdiction  on  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  derived  verbatim  from  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921,  and  Is  intended  to 
have  the  same  meaning. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  existing 
statute  that  a  US.  industry  be  injured  as 
a  result  of  imported  foreign  merchandise 
benefiting  from  a  bounty  or  grant  before 
countervailing  duties  are  to  be  Imposed, 
and  there  shall  continue  to  be  no  such 
requirement  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
"dutiable"  imports. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  suiiiiension 
of  liquidation  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  a  bounty  or 
grant  exists  with  respect  to  nondutiable 
imports.  The  suspension  would  take  ef- 


fect with  respect  to  merchandise  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, on  or  after  the  30th  day  after 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  bounty  or  grant.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  suspension  is  that  if  there 
Is  later  a  determination  of  injury  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  subsequent  coun- 
tervailing duty  order,  requiring  the  as- 
sessment of  duties  equivalent  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  boimty  or  grant,  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  following 
the  Tariff  Commission's  determination 
of  Injury,  would  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  suspension  of  liquidation. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  also  provides 
that  all  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  bounty 
or  grant  and  all  determinations  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  Injury 
will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
Under  the  current  Treasury  practice, 
coimtervalling  duty  orders  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  publication  in  the  Cus- 
toms Bulletin.  Accordingly,  this  new  pro- 
vision will  advance  by  2  or  3  weeks  the 
date  orders  become  effective  by  avoiding 
present  printing  leadtime  lags  In  publi- 
cation of  the  Customs  Bulletin. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  have  some  discretion  in 
applying  the  coimtervalling  duty  law  to 
an  article  whose  exportation  to  the 
United  States  is  limited  by  an  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  entered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
provides  that  no  countervailing  duty 
shall  be  imposed  on  such  an  article  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines,  after 
seekmg  information  and  advice  from 
such  agencies  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, that  such  quantitative  limitation 
is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
imposition  of  the  countervailing  duty. 

The  effective  date  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  amending  the  coimtervalling 
duty  procedures  is  to  be  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

AMERICAN  SCI.LIN-G  PRICC  BTffTEM  Or   VALUATION 

The  administration  had  proposed  that 
the  Congress  approve  the  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price — ^ASP — sys- 
tem of  customs  valuation  in  return  for 
tariff  and  nontariff  concessions  by  other 
countries.  The  products  now  subject  to 
the  ASP  system  are  benzenoid  chemicaLs, 
canned  clams,  wool-knit  gloves,  and  rub- 
ber-soled footwear.  The  administration 
proposal  would  have  been  effected  by 
having  the  Congress  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  such  modifications  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States — TSUS — necessary  to  carry  out 
two  agreements  concluded  as  part  of  the 
Kermedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations: 
First,  the  multilateral  agreement  relat- 
ing principally  to  chemicals,  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Geneva — 1967 — protocol  to 
the  Genei-al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;  and,  second,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Japan  relating  to  canned  clams  and 
wool-knit  gloves. 

Rubber-soled  footwear  was  not  in- 
cluded in  any  Kennedy  roimd  agree- 
ment. Accordingly  the  administration 
proposed  that  Congress  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  such  changes  in 
the  TSUS  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 


out  an  agreement  he  might  enter  into 
provided  that  the  rates  of  duty  to  be 
substituted  for  the  ASP  rates  for  rubber- 
soled  footwear  were  not  less  than  a  speci- 
fied minimum. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
deemed  it  preferable  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  TSUS  changes 
needed  to  eliminate  ASP  as  are  required 
or  necessary  to  carry  out  any  agreement 
he  may  have  negotiated  with  one  or  more 
countries  which  relate  primarily  to  ASP, 
if  he  determines  that  the  agreement  is 
fully  reciprocal  as  to  benefits  and  obU- 
gations.  Thus,  the  bill  provides  such  au- 
thority. A  proclamation  or  proclama- 
tions providing  for  the  elimination  of 
ASP  on  chemicals,  canned  clams,  and 
wool-knit  gloves  must  be  submitted  to 
each  of  the  Hou.ses  of  Congress  and  can 
only  take  effect  60  calendar  days  later, 
provided  that  troth  Houses  of  Congress 
do  not  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  Congress  disapproves  of  the 
agreement. 

Tills  provision  In  the  bill  can  only  be 
used  for  the  elimination  of  ASP  on 
chemicals,  catmed  clams,  and  wool-knit 
gloves.  Eaimtnation  of  ASP  on  the  re- 
maining Item,  rubber-soled  footwear, 
can  only  be  achieved  by  submitting  for 
Congressional  approval  any  ad  referen- 
dum agreement  the  President  may  nego- 
tiate. 

The  administration  should  continue  to 
seek  a  fuUy  reciprocal  agreement  with 
the  foreign  countries  exporting  rubber- 
soled  footwear  to  the  United  States.  If 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  reached  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  for 
its  approval  and  provide  for  the  final 
elimination  of  the  American  selling  price 
from  the  U.S.  customs  law. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  continuing  surveillance 
for  a  period  of  5  years  on  the  results  of 
the  elimination  of  ASP  as  regards  chem- 
icals. It  therefore  provided  that  annual 
detailed  reports  on  the  production  and 
sales  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals  and 
imports  thereof  be  provided  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  President  for  this 
purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AUENDBiENTS 

1.    AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AUTOMOTtVE  PRODUCTS 

TRADE    ACT    OF    1165 

Your  committee  has  also  amended  the 
special  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  section  302  of  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965.  The  time  for 
filing  petitions  under  these  provisions 
expired  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1968.  The 
amendment.  In  effect,  restores,  without  a 
specific  termination  date,  the  authority 
for  filing  petitions  by  firms  and  groups 
of  workers  for  a  determination  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

The  bill  would  also  change  the  exist- 
ing standard  of  "the  pilmary  factor"  as 
the  required  causal  link  between  dislo- 
cation and  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment to  conform  to  the  more  liberal 
standard  contained  In  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  as  amended  by  HJl.  18970.  The 
bill  would  substitute  "a  substantial  fac- 
tor" in  place  of  "the  primary  factor"  in 
sections  302  (a),  (d),  and  <g)  of  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 
This  new  standard  will  apply  to  all  pe- 
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tltlons  filed  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  including  peitions  with  respect 
to  dislocations  which  began  after  June 
30.  1968.  A  requirement  is  included  that 
petitions  with  respect  to  dislocations 
which  began  after  June  30.  1968,  and 
before  July  1,  1970,  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

CEBTAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS  8T   THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Section  342  of  the  bUI  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuie  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have 
the  final  administrative  responsibility  for 
determinations  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
article  or  class  of  articles  falls  within 
one  of  the  article  descriptions  under  part 
3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
which  contain  the  import  restrictions 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed 17U.S.C.  624). 

HATES  or  DUTY  ON   KINK   EUBSKINS;    REPEAL  OF 
EMBARGO  ON  CEBTAIN  FURS 

Section  343  of  the  bill  establishes  sepa- 
rate provisions  under  which  a  tariff-rate 
quota  system  is  imposed  on  furskins  of 
mink  whether  or  not  dressed. 

The  serious  decline  in  the  domestic 
Industry  Is  a  cause  for  real  concern. 

Imports  of  mink  furskins  within  the 
quota  quantity  will  continue  to  be  duti- 
able at  existing  rates  of  duty  except  that 
such  skins  raw  or  undressed  the  product 
of  Commimist  countries  will  become  dut- 
iable at  the  rate  of  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  each  calendar  year  when  the  quota 
has  been  filled,  mink  furskins  would  be- 
come dutiable  for  the  rest  of  that  calen- 
dar year  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  ad 
valorem  if  imported  from  non-Commu- 
nist countries  and  at  the  rate  of  40  per- 
cent If  impoited  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  bill  would  make  the  current 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  wearing  apparel 
of  mink  in  schedule  7,  part  13,  subpai-t 
B,  of  the  TSUS  permanent  rates  of  duty. 
Thus,  the  rates  of  duty  on  dressed  mink 
furskins — dyed  and  not  dyed — and  on 
wearing  apparel  of  mink,  scheduled  to 
be  further  reduced  during  the  next  2 
years  under  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
agreement,  would  be  frozen  at  their  pres- 
ent levels. 

The  bill  would  also  repeal  headnote 
4  of  iiubpart  B  of  part  5  of  schedule  1  of 
the  TSUS.  This  headnote  contains  a  pro- 
vision, originally  enacted  as  section  11  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  under  which  ermine,  fox.  kolin- 
sky, marten,  mink,  muskrat,  and  weasel 
furs  and  skins,  dressed  or  undressed,  the 
product  of  the  USSR  or  of  Communist 
China,  are  prohibited  importation  into 
the  United  States.  Fuiskins,  the  product 
of  Communist  China,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  Regulations,  which  currently 
prohibit  importation. 

RATE    OF    DUTY    ON    GLYCINE    AND    CERTAIN 
BELATED   PRODUCTS 

SecUon  344  of  the  bill  establishes 
-separate  provisions  under  which  a 
tariff-rate  quota  system  would  be  Im- 
posed on  amlnoacetlc  acid — glycine— 
and  salts  thereof  and  certain  mixtures 
of  such  acid  or  its  salts. 


Under  the  tariff-rate  quota  system, 
importers  would  still  be  allowed  to  im- 
port at  the  existing  level  with  no  In- 
crease in  the  current  rate  of  duty.  Im- 
ports in  excess  of  this  quantity,  how- 
ever, would  be  subject  to  an  additional 
duty  of  25  cents  per  pound.  It  is  expected 
that  this  provision  would  allow  domestic 
producers  to  recover  from  the  damage 
caused  by  the  dumped  imports  because 
of  the  advantage  it  would  give  them  in 
producing  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  this 
product. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  both  the  Imports 
which  arc  within  the  quota  and  those 
which  are  over-quota  would  become 
fiermanent  statutory  rates.  Thus,  they 
would  not  be  subject  to  further  reduc- 
tions under  the  Kennedy  Round  trade 
agreement. 

INVOICE    INFORMATION 

Tlie  enforcement  of  the  statistical  re- 
quirements  for  imports,  as  set  forth  in 
the  statistical  headnotes  and  seven-digit 
classiflcptions  of  the  TSUSA,  Is  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  customs  officers 
and  should  be  given  attention  by  them 
accordingly.  Such  enforcement  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  enactment  of  section 
345  of  the  bill  which  would  amend  sec- 
tion 48Ha)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
require  Invoices  to  provide  a  product 
description  which  would  enable  customs 
officers  to  classify  imports  for  statistical 
as  well  as  for  duty  purposes. 

This  new  statistical  requirement  Is  in 
no  way  intended  to  be  an  impediment 
to  trade.  Rather,  It  is  intended  to  provide 
necessary  information  as  to  trade  that  is 
taking  piace,  to  the  long  run  Interest  of 
foreign  exporting  and  domestic  busi- 
ness, both  Importer  and  producer, 

TRADE  WITH  rORETGN  COUNTRIES  FCRMnTING 
UNCONTROLLED  PRODUCTION  OF  OR  TRAFFICK- 
ING    IN     CERTAIN    DRUGS 

Under  section  346  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  impose  an  embargo  or 
suspension  of  trade  with  a  nation  which 
permits  uncontrolled  or  unregulated 
production  or  trafficking  In  opium,  her- 
oin, or  other  poppy  derivatives  in  a  man- 
ner to  permit  these  drug  items  to  fall 
into  illicit  commerce  for  ultimate  dis- 
position and  use  in  this  coimtry. 

DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CORPORATION 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  a  tax  deferral  pro- 
vision should  be  provided  to  encourage 
U.S.  export  sales  and  the  location  of 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides  a  system  of  tax  de- 
ferral for  a  new  type  of  U.S.  corporation 
known  as  a  domestic  international  sales 
corporation,  or  a  "DISC."  Under  this  tax 
system,  the  proHts  of  a  DISC  are  not 
to  be  taxed  to  the  DISC  but.  instead,  are 
to  be  taxed  to  the  shareholders  when  dis- 
tributed to  them. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  proposal  is  to 
encourage  a  domestic  corporation,  which 
either  is  engaged  in  exporting  or  which 
hopes  to  enter  into  exporting,  to  set  up 
a  new  corporation,  a  DISC,  to  carry  on 
its  export  sales.  The  parent  corpoi-ation. 
pursuant  to  a  special  pricing  rule,  would 
be  allowed  to  sell  its  export  products  to 
the  DISC  at  less  than  the  arm's-length 


price  generally  required  in  the  case  of 
sales  to  a  foreign  subsidiary.  According 
to  this  special  pricing  rule,  a  DISC 
would  be  permitted  to  earn  up  to  the 
greater  of  4  percent  on  sales  or  50  per- 
cent of  the  combined  income  of  tlie 
DISC  and  the  related  person  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  property — plus,  in 
either  case,  an  amount  equal  to  the  10 
percent  of  the  DISC'S  export  promotion 
expenses.  Ttie  DISC  would  then  sell  these 
export  products  for  use  abroad.  The  prof- 
its from  these  sales,  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  special  pricing  rule,  would 
not  be  subject  to  US.  tax  so  long  as  the 
profits  were  not  distributed  and  were 
invested  in  specified  types  of  "export 
assets." 

The  profits  earned  by  a  DISC  are  taxed 
to  the  .shareiolder — usually  the  parent 
coriMration — when  these  profits  are  dis- 
tributed to  a  DISC'S  shareholders  and 
also  when  tlie  DISC  fails  to  conUnue 
qualifying  as  a  DISC— in  this  case  Uie 
profits  are  taxed  to  the  shareholders  as 
"deemed"  distributions.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  loan  by  a  DISC  of  Its  profits  to 
Its  parent  company  is  not  considered  a 
distribution  which  ends  the  tax  deferial. 
When  a  DISC'S  profits  are  distributed 
to  a  corporate  shareholder,  the  share- 
holder is  treated  in  most  respects  as  if 
it  were  the  initial  recipient  of  the  prof- 
its. As  a  result,  no  intercorporate  divi- 
dends received  deduction  is  available  for 
these  profits.  Instead,  the  profits  are  to 
be  treated  as  foreign  source  income,  and 
the  shareholder  is  to  be  allowed  a  credit 
against  Its  tax  UabiUty  on  these  profits 
for  any  Income  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign 
country. 

To  qualify  as  a  DISC,  at  least  95  per- 
cent of  a  corporation's  gross  receipts 
must  arise  from  export  sale  or  lease 
transactions  and  other  export-related 
Investments  or  activities.  In  addition,  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  corporation's  as- 
scu  must  be  export  related.  Included  in 
export-related  assets  are  "producer's 
loans "  which  are  loans — subject  to  cer- 
tain restricUons— made  to  the  US.  par- 
ent producer — or  any  other  U.S.  ex- 
porter—to  the  extent  of  the  borrower's 
assets  used  for  export  business.  These 
loans  by  a  DISC  do  not  give  rise  to  taxa- 
Uon  of  tlie  DISC  or  to  the  parent  on  the 
amoimts  loaned. 

Although  generally  the  income  of  a 
DISC  is  not  to  be  subject  to  current 
taxation,  each  year  a  DISC  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  distributed  to  its  share- 
holders certain  types  of  income,  tlius 
subjecting  that  mcome  to  current  tax- 
ation In  the  hands  of  the  shareholder. 
The  principal  tyi>e  of  income  falling  in 
this  category  is  the  interest  realized  by 
the  DISC  on  its  "producer's  loans." 

The  bill  provides  a  3-year  phase-in 
period  during  wWch  only  a  portion  of  a 
DISC'S  profits  are  relieved  of  current 
taxation.  In  the  first  year — 1971 — 50  per- 
cent of  a  DISC'S  profits  are  not  currently 
subject  to  taxation,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  years.  75  percent  are  not  cur- 
rently subject  to  taxation.  After  that 
time,  the  proposal  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 
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The  Kentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
cousumed  47  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ;ield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Btnsi. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
particularly  relish  the  idea  of  follow- 
ing the  distinguished  chairman  because 
he  is  always  so  clear,  complete,  and  con- 
cise in  his  sutement.  I  find  It  difficult 
for  me  to  add  anything  to  the  argu- 
ments that  he  has  ^ready  made  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

I  simply  want  to  a.-;sociale  myself  with 
his  position  and  urge  the  membership 
to  go  along  with  him  in  supporting  this 
bUl. 

In  addition  to  that.  1  would  like  to 
make  some  observations  that  are  perti- 
nent to  consider  along  with  the  techni- 
cal and  complicated  provisions  of  the 
bUl. 

The  first  otjsenation  I  would  make  Is 
this.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  the  Congress  the  authority 
to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries 
and  to  fix  tariffs  and  duties.  Along  the 
line  somewhere,  and  I  suspect  it  goes 
back  even  beyond  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  we  assumed  the  philos- 
ophj-  it  was  too  complicated  for  the  Con- 
gress to  handle  so  it  had  to  be  dele- 
Bated  to  the  President  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  negotiators. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen when  the  Congress  delegates  too 
much  to  somebody  else  to  perform  the 
duties  which  constitutionally  are  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Congress. 

Take  the  case  where  some  Industry  or 
some  company  ha.>i  been  harmed  by  Im- 
ports and  there  has  been  some  injur>". 
The  Tariff  Commission  makes  a  finding 
that  there  is  an  injury  and  the  case  goes 
to  the  White  House.  The  Stale  Depart- 
ment gets  into  it.  Immediately  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  correct  an  injury 
to  some  industry  becomes  of  secondary 
Importance.  The  prime  importance  ap- 
parently seems  to  be  some  political  con- 
siderations that  enter  into  the  case 

diplomatic  considerations — where  am- 
bassadors call  at  the  White  House  or  the 
State  Department,  we  are  told,  and  urge 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  if  reUef  Is  granted  to  this  particular 
company  or  to  this  industry  it  will  cause 
unfriendly  and  compUcated  relations 
wltli  some  foreign  government. 

So  really  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  and  of  tariff  relief  and 
quota  relief  or  any  kind  of  relief  for  in- 
jury caused  by  imports  becomes  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

As  the  chikirman  pointed  out,  one  of 
the  tilings  this  bill  does  Is  to  bring  this 
back  Into  the  concept  that  Congress  or 
Its  agent,  the  Tariff  Commission,  has 
something  to  say. 

Even  so,  a  great  deal  of  ducretion  is 
left  to  the  President.  He  appoints  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  tliink  it  Is  well  to 
point  out  at  this  Juncture  that  this  bUl 
increases  the  membership  of  the  Tariff 
CommissioQ.  Whereas  at  present  it  Is  a 
six-man  commission,  one  member  has 
been  added  so  we  have  done  away  with 
the  complications  of  a  tie  vote.  Any  rec- 
ommendation made  to  the  President  for 
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tariff  or  a  quota  or  other  relief  has  tj 
be  done  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission, 
Second,  amd  I  would  Uke  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  that  even 
if  there  is  an  injury  determination  made 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  with  recom- 
mendations for  relief,  that  we  have 
amended  section  352  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act — and  I  will  ask  the  chair- 
man if  I  am  not  correct — even  after  tlie 
Tariff  Commission  has  made  a  finding  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  President  has 
the  right  to  negotiate  agreements  in  ad- 
dition to  or  supplemental  to  the  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  President  still  under 
this  legislation  would  not  have  to  do  what 
the  Tariff  Commission  recommends 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  that  is  imporUnt. 
Even  though  we  try  to  restore  some  of  the 
power  back  to  the  Congress  in  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  President  still  has  the 
right  to  go  beyond  any  relief  recom- 
mended and  negotiate  with  our  trading 
partners  on  any  basis  he  sees  fit. 

Tlie  second  observation  I  would  Uke  to 
make  is  with  relation  to  the  ancient  and 
age-old  issue  between  what  is  popularly 
known  as  protecUonists  and  free-traders, 
I  think  this  is  sort  of  deplorable.  I  find 
a  growing  tendency  to  attach  some  sort 
of  stigma  to  anybody  who  wants  to  stand 
up  and  protect  American  industry.  Such 
a  person  is  immediately  pegged  as  a  pro- 
tectionist, and  tliat  is  supposed  to  be 
something  wrong.  Personally  I  do  not 
know  why,  for  practically  every  country 
in  the  world  except  the  United  States  is 
protectionist. 

l*t  me  read  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  into  the  record,  language 
which  states  this  much  better  than  I 
can.  The  quotation  appears  on  page  9: 
Tlxe  Onlt«(J  statei  remanu  the  most  ac- 
cessible Dukricet  to  the  effort  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Despite  the  claims  of  our  trade  part- 
nera.  United  States  duties,  subject  to  con- 
tinued reductions  under  the  tride  agree- 
ments program,  are  at  the  lowest  average 
level  of  any  major  Industrialized  country, 

I  believe  In  free  trade.  I  see  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  the  concept  of 
free  trade.  The  problem  is  that  the  con- 
cept of  free  trade  has  to  be  based  upon 
complete  and  mutual  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  every  country  in  the  world.  And 
that  simply  does  not  take  place,  as  the 
statement  I  read  from  the  report  proves 
Practically  every  other  country  in  the 
world  has  higher  tariffs  and  more  strict 
Import  restriction!!  than  the  United 
States.  Free  trade  is  a  concept  like  dis- 
armament. It  looks  good  on  paper,  but  it 
will  not  work  unl&ss  every  country  in  the 
world  follows  it.  So  as  long  as  our  trad- 
ing partners  are  committed  to  the  re- 
strictions which  they  have.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  justified  in  trying  to  balance 
these  restrtcuons  with  restrictions  of  our 
own, 

Mr.  PRELINOHUySEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  correct,  I  wonder  if  the 
best  way  to  get  our  trading  partners  to 


reduce  the  discrimination  that  presently 
exists  is  to  provide  discriminations  on 
our  own  part.  I  would  think  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  the  basic  principle  of  free 
trade,  but  we  could  be  for  freer  trade. 
I  gather  from  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  he  would  like  to  see  restric- 
tions on  trade  reduced,  but  it  is  because 
our  trading  partners  have  these  restric- 
tions, the  gentleman  feels  it  Is  Justifiable 
for  us  to  have  restrictions  of  our  own. 
But  is  this  in  our  national  interest?  Is 
that  not  basically  what  we  are  asking 
ourselves  in  this  bill? 

Mr,  BETTS.  I  think  It  has  to  be.  Tliat 
gets  into  a  field  that  I  am  going  into  a 
little  later.  I  will  quote  the  sutement  the 
chairman  made  in  the  committee,  and 
he  can  say  whether  or  not  I  am  right 
or  wrong.  He  mentioned  that  whenever 
our  negotiators  go  to  QATT — and  we 
have  some  sort  of  tariff -reduction  agree- 
ment with  our  trading  partners,  our 
negotiators  are  hardly  back  in  Washing- 
ton before  our  trading  partners  have 
dieamed  up  some  non-tariff  barrier.  This 
question  of  how  nice  we  are  going  to  treat 
somebody  else  Is  something  that  I  think 
has  to  be  changed  and  altered  to  fit  the 
situation.  We  have  tried  to  be  nice  ever 
since  we  have  had  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. We  have  tried  to  be  nice  ever 
since  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I 
am  not  saying  our  trading  partners  have 
not  been  nice,  but  they  have  not  respond- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments and  our  trade  acts  to  bring  the 
whole  thing  into  balance. 

I  ask  the  chairman  if  tliat  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely.  Let  me  add  this,  if  I 
may.  In  respect  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  on  one  occasion,  in  all  the  years 
we  have  participated  in  GATT,  ever  ser- 
iously pressed  a  case  where  we  had  com- 
plete right  to  press  it? 

That  Is  all  the  proof  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  about  87  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  been  in  viola- 
tion of  something,  100  or  more  restric- 
tions they  have  had  over  the  years,  and 
they  have  not  allowed  an  article  made 
in  a  textile  plant  to  be  shipped  to  Japan. 
Does  my  friend  know  that?  Tliey  will 
not  allow  an  American  car  to  come  in 

unless  It  Is  brought  in  at  about  $25,000 

or  something  like  that.  I  u-se  Japan  only 
as  an  example. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  that  our 
great  friend  Greece — which  through  the 
generosity  of  his  committee  has  been 
built  up — takes  pleasure  in  devising 
safety  regulations  for  highway  use  that 
are  just  about  3  Inches  shorter  than  the 
shortest  made  American  car — so  the 
American-made  car  cannot  go  in  because 
of  the  violation  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act.  They  do  all  these  things. 

If  the  gentleman  can  name  to  me  one 
instance  where  the  United  States  dis- 
criminates in  some  situation— and,  yes, 
it  does  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities,  because  we  have  Imposed 
quotas  on  those  in  response  to  the  price 
support  program— but  for  every  one  the 
gentleman  can  name  to  me,  I  can  name 
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two  dozen  for  any  of  the  coimtries  In 
Europe  or  tor  Japan, 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment, and  this  is  a  prediction,  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  there  will  be  all  sorts  of 
offers  on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners 
to  negotiate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  of  course.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  point,  but  some 
discussion  was  made  earlier,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  rule,  that  we  do  not 
need  this  bill  now,  because  Japan  and 
others  are  perfectly  willing  to  negotiate. 
Just  let  this  bill  fall  to  pass  and  I  won- 
der how  long  they  are  willing  to  stay  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  I  think  both 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  have  misconstrued 
what  I  am  saying.  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  be  nice  and  let  the  others  walk  all 
over  us.  What  I  am  saying  is  If  we  start 
putting  barriers  to  trade.  In  cases  where 
it  Is  to  our  advantage  to  encourage  world 
trade,  we  are  going  to  encourage  addi- 
tional barriers. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bar- 
riers the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  re- 
ferred to,  in  both  Greece  and  Japan,  Is 
not  to  put  up  quotas  and  barriers  to  trade 
ourselves.  I  think  the  only  thing  that 
makes  sense,  if  we  want  to  encourage 
world  trade.  Is  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
negotiate  our  position. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  committee  handles 
this  point.  All  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
kick  off  a  real  trade  war.  We  have  seen 
signs  of  retaliation  already,  even  among 
our  trading  partners.  It  Is  easy  to  scoff 
at  the  dangers  that  this  represents,  be- 
cause If  we  do  this  they  have  their  own 
Justification,  pointing  to  us  as  a  major 
trading  partner,  and  we  should  be  doing 
more,  not  less,  to  reduce  those  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  have  tmderstood  tlie 
gentleman's  position,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  statement.  The  gentleman 
refers  to  retaliations.  That  boils  down  to 
this.  Other  countries  say,  "Yes,  you  pass 
this  bill,  and  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing." But  they  have  already  done  it, 
with  all  sorts  of  nontariff  barriers.  If  we 
listen  to  that,  then  we  are  in  a  passing 
legislation  for  other  countiies  rather 
than  for  otu-  own  industries. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
question  on  what  Is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  that  we  have  in  the 
last  analysis  delegated  to  the  President 
giving  him  the  authority  to  make  this 
very  determination? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  yield,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question :  As  a  result  of  our  hearings 
and  everything  else.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  not  now  convinced  that  ours 
is  the  only  open  market  In  the  world? 
None  of  the  other  countries  permit  com- 
modities of  other  countries  to  come  In 
without  some  limitations.  Most  of  them 
do  not  allow  commodities  to  come  In 
without  the  value-added  tax,  which  they 
developed  In  lieu  of  duties.  We  have  re- 
duced our  duties  down  to  1 2.5  percent  on 


the  average,  and  they  have  reduced 
theirs  somewhat  but  nothing  like  that 
low,  and  then  they  built  back  the  reduc- 
tion through  the  device  of  the  value- 
added  tax  or  something  else,  or  they  put 
on  some  limitations,  for  Instance,  on 
shipments  from  Korea,  from  South  Ko- 
rea to  Japan,  or  from  Taiwan  to  Japan, 
or  from  Hong  Kong. 

Ask  these  people  how  Japan  reacts  to 
their  exports. 

Mr.  BETTS.  In  answer  to  the  question 
the  chairman  asked  me,  I  will  say  I 
believe  we  listened  to  more  than  300  wit- 
nesses, and  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  sit  there  and  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  many  industries  which 
came  before  us  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  facts  the  chairman  has  related. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  As  the  chairman  pointed 
out  In  the  committee.  It  looks  like  the 
rest  of  the  countries  are  making  a  dump- 
ing ground  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  question  about 
It. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BETTS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  Is 
an  Issue  raised  of  retaliation,  and  also  a 
question  as  to  whether  this  Is  a  180  degree 
turn  and  a  really  bad  proposition. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
comments  In  an  editorial  In  the  London 
Times  which  I  believe  puts  this  in  a  bet- 
ter perspective  than  our  own  papers  have 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  they  point  out,  and 
it  Is  certainly  a  fact,  that  in  any  trade 
war  Europe  and  Japan  have  much  more 
to  lose  than  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  dependent  to  a  much  greater 
degree  on  world  trade  than  we  are.  Be- 
cause of  our  market  we  do  not  have  tlie 
same  dependence. 

Let  me  point  out  a  statement  contained 
in  this  editorial.  The  editorial  says: 

The  United  states  has  a  much  stronger 
case  against  Japanese  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  manufactured  imports  and  against 
the  Common  Market's  common  agricultural 
policy  than  anyone  has  against  the  present 
United  states  trade  bill. 

That  is  how  they  put  this  bill  before  us 
in  a  proper  context  in  terms  of  our  situa- 
tion as  against  the  European  situation 
and  as  against  the  Japanese  situation. 

Let  me  go  on  a  bit  further,  because  I 
believe  It  might  be  well  to  clear  the  air 
on  this  early  In  the  debate.  They  point 
out: 

It  is  certainly  open  to  European  and  Jap- 
anese authorities  to  adopt  realistic  exchange 
rates  against  the  dollar  through  the  mech- 
anism of  more  flexible  adjustments — 

Here  Is  the  point — 
Until  Europe  and  Japan  show  themselves 
willing  to  act  on  exchange  rate  policy  on 
Japanese  Import  quotas  and  on  agricultural 
trade  with  Europe,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  look  with  a  Jaundiced  eye 
on  shrill  threats  from  Junior  trading  part- 
ners to  Immolate  themselves  unless  the 
United  States  forbears  from — 


And  mark  this:  this  is  how  they  de- 
scribe our  bill — 
its  marginally  deplorable  trade  bill. 

The  point  is  it  is  Just  tmrealistic  to 
suggest  tliat  the  passage  of  Oils  kind  of 
legislation  Is  going  to  encourage  retalia- 
tion or  is  going  to  encourage  a  trade  war. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  look  after  our 
own  interest.  Then,  when  tliese  other 
countries  recognize  that  is  being  done, 
they  will  start  getting  into  a  more  ra- 
tional attitude  toward  freer  trade  and 
restrictions  they  impose  not  only  on  us 
but  oa  everybody  else. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gcnUeman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  observation  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Some  coimtries  are 
threatening  retaliation  which  proclaim 
to  be  such  advocates  of  free  trade,  but 
the  Department  of  Commerce  advises 
me  that  eight  European  countries  and 
Canada  today  have  agreements  with 
Japan— and  some  of  them  with  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong— restrict  Im- 
ports of  wool  and  manmade  fibers,  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  into  those  countries. 

To  prove  that  is  so,  I  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Stans  before  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  follows: 
United  Nations  figures  in  addition  to  our 
own  Import  figures  show  that  In  1988,  while 
the  United  States  was  taking  20  percent  of 
Japan's  textile  production  exports,  the  EEC 
Imported  only  3  percent. 

Wliy  do  they  not  take  some  of  Japan's 
textile  Imports  Instead  of  having  the 
United  States  assume  the  burden  of  as- 
similating all  their  exports  In  textiles? 

I  quote  one  other  portion. 

We  Imported  51  percent  of  Japan's  apparel 
exports  and  EEC  took  only  6  percent. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
making  a  good  point.  It  was  brought  out 
In  our  committee  that  much  of  the  op- 
position from  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners to  our  restricting  imports  is  that  if 
we  do,  then  they  will  become  dumping 
groimds  for  these  particular  products 
and  they  will  have  to  do  something.  I 
think  the  gentleman  Is  making  a  very 
good  point. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  commendation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  fine 
statement  he  Is  making.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  technical  question  of  either  the 
gentleman  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  the  basic  bill  and  was 
particularly  instrumental  in  and  pleased 
that  the  basic  bill  Included  a  reference 
to  cordage  products  manufactured  in  my 
particular  district.  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  particularly  is  this  ques- 
tion: 

I  noticed  in  section  206  of  the  bill, 
which  covers  the  definition  of  textile  ar- 
ticles, that  fibers  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
certain  scrap  materials  have  been  spe- 
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clflcally  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
the  deflnltion.  However,  tlie  fibers  from 
which  cordage  products  are  manufac- 
tured and  which  are  all  imported  by 
producers  have  not  been  similarly  ex- 
cluded. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  due  to  the 
wording  of  section  206  concerning  cord- 
age products,  the  committee  did  not  be- 
lieve it  necessary  speclflcally  to  exclude 
the  fillers  from  which  cordage  products 
are  made.  So  my  question  is  simply  .his : 
Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
the  materials  for  the  making  of  hard 
fiber  cordage  products  are  excluded  from 
the  quotas  established  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  Is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  answer  is  emphat- 
ically yes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  both  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  do  not  have  much  time, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
here,  because  I  believe  if  everybody's 
cards  are  on  the  table  we  will  understand 
this  better.  Let  us  take  the  Imports  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States.  This  import 
is  a  car  called  the  Pinto.  It  comes  into 
the  United  State.-;  absolutely  tariff  duty 
free  of  any  kind  because  of  an  automobile 
free  trade  arrangement  with  Canada. 
However,  parts  that  go  into  it  come  from 
Germany  and  Prance,  which  are  dutiable 
in  the  United  States.  By  going  to  Canada, 
however,  these  parts  are  put  into  the 
Pinto  and  they  are  swung  across  our  U.S. 
borders  tax  exempt,  duty  free,  and  every- 
thing else.  What  answer  is  it  to  the  im- 
port problem  if  you  bring  In  an  import 
car  because  it  has  an  American  manu- 
facturer's name  on  it.  and  how  does  that 
help  the  worker  in  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  If  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  is  in  a  position  to 
give  the  committee  the  Presidents  posi- 
tion on  the  total  package.  I  know  that 
the  President  is  apparently  for  some  sec- 
tions and  opposed  to  others.  I  would  ap- 
preciate having  either  the  gentleman  or 
the  ranking  Republican  member  give 
some  statement  or  idea  as  to  what  the 
President's  position  Is  on  this.  Is  the 
President  for  the  bm  in  this  combined 
conglomerate  package  or  is  he  opposed 
to  it?  It  would  be  a  help  to  the  committee 
to  have  tills  Information. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  Uiink  it  has  been  sUted 
in  the  press  that  the  President  is  for  the 
textile  restrictions  and  DISC.  I  suspect 
when  It  is  all  over  he  will  have  to  make 
his  Judgment  on  what  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  agreed  to  in  conference.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  decision  anyone 


can  make  right  now  as  to  whether  he. 
or  anyone  else,  is  for  the  whole  bill  in 
its  entirety. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
Pi-esldent  and.  actually.  I  caimot  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  any  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  hope  before  this 
discussion  is  over  with  we  might  have 
some  expression  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
is  no  secret  that  tlie  President  is  op- 
posed to  the  basket  provision  that  we  put 
In  and  which  I  sponsored.  They  would 
prefer  to  have  that  out.  They  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  shoe  quotas  eliminated. 
They  would  prefer  that  we  come  as  close 
to  the  President's  bill,  the  bill  that  the 
President  requested,  as  we  can.  That  is 
their  po-nltion. 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  pointless  to 
suggest  that  they  make  a  determination 
as  to  what  the  President's  position 
would  be  or  would  not  \k  Us  this,  be- 
cause he  has  to  look  at  what  be  gets  at 
the  time  he  gets  it  at  the  White  House 
desk  and  weigh  it  at  that  time.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  what  his  atti- 
tude is  about  this  bill.  He  would  like 
to  see  it  considerably  changed  from 
what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  Is  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  must  vote  this  up  or 
down,  must  take  It  or  leave  it  at  the  end 
of  this  debate.  We  are  going  to  go  on  rec- 
ord for  this  bill  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
or  against  it.  It  would  be  helpful  to  us 
to  know.  In  other  words,  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  suppose  I  should 
get  into  this.  I  have  no  business  getting 
into  this,  but  let  me  say  that  I  have  dealt 
with  more  than  just  this  one  President 
and  I  do  not  find  him  to  be  any  different 
from  any  of  the  others.  I  have  had  them 
to  call  me  into  the  Wliite  House,  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  and  pressure  me  and 
twist  my  arm  and  do  everything  they 
could  to  get  me  to  do  something  just  like 
they  wanted  it  done,  and  they  kept  up 
the  pressure  all  the  way  through  even 
to  the  conference  I  am  satisfied  In  my 
own  mind  that  the  President  will  focus 
his  attention  upon  what  we  are  doing  and 
if  he  does  so  he  will  find  there  is  an  aw- 
fully lot  more  good  in  this  bill  than  there 
is  bad  in  it. 

The  only  two  things  he  can  find  In 
it  that  he  thinks  are  bad  are  the  things 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
referred.  But  there  are  a  doEen  things 
that  he  wanted  and  they  direct  them- 
sleves  in   the  direction   that  he  wants 


trade  to  go.  on  a  freer  basis.  So  I  would 
think  he  would  reach  the  conclusion 
■which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  have  reached,  all  of  us  hav- 
ing a  responsibility  of  our  own  to  dis- 
charge. We  either  vote  for  something  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  is  good  or  we  vote  against  it 
because  we  think  It  is  not.  regardless  of 
the  position  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  chairman's 
comments  are  pertinent  because  there 
are  some  things  in  this  bill  that  I  do  not 
agree  with.  However.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
ovci-all  bill  and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  again. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  discussion 
that  has  been  had  with  tlie  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the 
strong  protectionist  flavor  that  I  detect, 
and  I  can  only  call  it  "protectionist"  be- 
cause certainly  we  should  not  have  been 
on  the  course  we  have  been  operating  for 
a  decade.  The  gentleman  from  OlUo  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  a  dumping  ground.  Well,  if  there  is 
really  dumping  practiced  by  foreign 
countries,  legislation  is  already  on  the 
books  to  prevent  that  and  to  take  re- 
taliatory measures. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  refer- 
red to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  open  market  in  the  world. 
Well,  it  is  open,  with  qualification.  How- 
ever, that  begs  the  question  about 
whether  it  is  wise  for  us  to  l>e  a  restiic- 
tive  market  ourselves  because  our  trad- 
ing partners  are  not  as  ocien  as  we  would 
like.  Is  this  not  going  to  be  s  turning 
back  to  nationalism  in  the  trade  field 
which  has  been  disadvantaged  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties?  Is  it  not  a  reversal  of  the  coiu'se 
which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  us 
because  of  the  substantial  exports  we 
have  been  able  to  make  on  the  basis  of 
a  reasonably  free  trade  policy  between 
countries  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
imports  of  automobiles  into  this  country 
has  not  led  the  automotive  industry  to 
thLs  protectionism  or  to  back  this  bill? 
We  imdcrstand  they  are  not  In  favor 
of  this,  and  you  have  of  course  some  good 
and  bad  things  to  say  about  the  various 
provisions,  and  of  course  we  have  to 
weigh  one  tiling  against  the  other,  but 
this  way  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
points  out  that  we  have  got  to  go  up  or 
down  with  no  possibility  of  taking  out 
anytliing.  and  certainly  no  possibility  of 
adding  anything,  this  is  what  worries  me. 
Basically,  the  arguments  that  have  been 
presented  here  have  been  strongly  pro- 
tectionist— the  poor.  weak,  defenseless 
United  States  has  to  retaliate  against  its 
tiading  partners  because  they  have  been 
unfair,  and  this  you  say  will  lead  them 
to  be  more  fair,  but  I  would  guess  that  it 
is  going  to  lead  us  into  more  trouble. 

Mr.  BETTS.  The  gentleman  In  slating 
his  case  was  sound,  and  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  before  that  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing particularly  wrong  with  being  a 
protectionist.  I  mean,  after  all,  It  is  sim- 
ply a  method  of  looking  toward  the  bet- 
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ferment  of  our  whole  Industrial-labor 
conditions,  and  even  after  we  have  said 
tliat  I  am  not  so  sure  this  is  a  strong 
protectionist  bill.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  single  statement  made  here 
that  it  is  a  strong  protectionist  bill.  I 
think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  we  are 
trying  to  bring  it  into  balance  and  have, 
the  same  sort  of  restrictions  in  our  trade 
laws  that  other  countries  liave  In  theirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Hie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  talk  some  more  if  I  can  secure 
some  more  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  S 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  I  can,  but  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  said ;  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  statements  about  the  United  States 
being  a  dumping  ground,  an  open  mar- 
ket, and  about  what  our  trading  partners 
do,  and  I  want  to  say  that  no  one  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  any 
thought  of  trying  to  infringe  upon  the 
friendship  of  any  counti'y  or  any  of  our 
trading  partners.  This  is  the  least 
thought  in  our  minds.  I  think  we  cherish 
the  friendship  we  have  with  each  of  out 
trading  pai^ners,  from  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  even  into  Europe. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  bring  this 
thing  Into  balance,  and  hope  they  vdll 
realize  that  we  have  the  same  interests 
in  our  trade  policies  that  they  have  In 
their  trade  policies.  It  is  not  precisely 
a  protectionist  bill  In  the  sense  of  a  Hoot- 
Smawley  bill,  or  some  of  the  other  fa- 
mous tariff  bills  of  the  past.  All  this  is  is 
a  bill  to  bring  our  trading  provisions  into 
balance  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
In  doing  so  we  liave  no  intention  of  hurt- 
ing our  friendship  witii  anybody. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  with 
reference  to  the  comment  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FsEUNGmrTssii).  about  our  great  export 
surplus.  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  in  1961  we  were  net  exporters  of 
textile  and  apparel  products,  and  in  1970 
the  trade  deficit  of  exports  and  Imports 
of  textiles  and  apparel  will  be  $1  billion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  that  is  pietty  ob- 
vious. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  that  not  correct?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  this  is  not 
making  much  progress  in  building  sur- 
plus" 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  agree,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  pressure  that  the 
committee  had  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jonas  >  says  the  textile  picture  is 
bad  in  the  past  decade,  granted:  every- 
body knows  this,  but  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  prevent  Japan  from  exporting  sub- 
stantial textiles:  but  what  it  is  going  to 
do  Is  discriminate  against  countries  Uke 


Korea  and  Taiwan  at  the  expense  of 
Japan.  Japan  is  actually  going  to  have 
its  segment  of  the  market  protected. 

I  think  tills  develops  further  inequities, 
and  it  is  not  really  going  to  protect  our 
domestic  market,  but  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  substantial  Japanese  share. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  saying 
should  probably  be  said  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  discrimination 
against  anybody.  This  applies  to  quotas, 
the  quota  applies  across  tlie  board  to  all 
titles,  every  title,  and  that  any  country 
tliat  wants  to  can  get  out  from  imder 
it  by  entering  into  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, and  the  President  is  given  the 
authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BETTS.  And  he  can  place  It 
on  a  country-by-country  or  product-by- 
product basis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment, if  I  could,  about  the  American 
selling  price,  and  that  is  a  very  contro- 
versial section.  I  think  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  tlie  American  selling  price 
is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  American 
nontariff  barriers. 

Well,  we  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  some  other  countries  and  the  agree- 
ment is  this^and  tills  is  Important — we 
will  repeal  the  American  selling  price 
and  then  the  agreement  goes  into  effect. 
Then  other  coimtries  will  try  to  repeal 
some  of  the  tariff  barriers  mentioned  in 
the  agreement. 

I  think  that  is  a  lopsided  agreement.  I 
am  not  particularly  for  or  against  ttie 
Amercan  sellmg  price,  but  I  do  think 
before  repealing  it  or  before  we  take  any 
steps  to  eliminate  it  from  our  tariff  laws, 
there  ought  to  be  another  agreement  en- 
tered into  in  which  we  are  on  an  equal 
basis  with  our  trading  partners  so  far  as 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  is  in  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  American  selling  price 
is  concerned — but  I  hope  when  and  if  this 
bill  becomes  law,  the  President  or  tlie 
White  House  or  whoever  is  going  to  be 
charged  with  can-ying  out  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  and  insofar  as  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  is  concerned — will 
make  an  honest  and  conscientious  effort 
to  see  that  before  the  American  selling 
price  Is  removed  tliat  there  is  a  really 
fair  agreement  between  us  and  our  trad- 
ing partners  on  this  subject. 

These  are  the  observations  I  had  in 
mind,  and  I  think  this  is  worth  repeating 
at  the  end.  This  is  a  moderate  bill.  In 
many  respects  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  go.  It  is  one  which  recognizes.  I 
think,  both  the  liberal  hope  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  trade  expansion  with- 
out restrictions  and  on  either  side,  and 
the  protectionist  hope  that  there  is  going 
to  be  some  help  for  those  industries  and 
workers  who  are  harmed  by  imf>ortfi  from 
other  countries. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Bboyhill). 


Mr.  BIWYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HS.. 
1B970.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  Although 
I  believe  this  legislation  with  its  several 
broad  provisions  should  be  passed  « ith- 
out  change,  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks 
parUcularly  toward  the  textile  import 
quota  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Today,  the  Ameilcan  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  faces  a  critical  challenge 
caused  by  the  enormous  increases  in  im- 
ports of  textile  and  apparel  products 
manufactured  from  synthetic  filjers  and 
wool.  The  picture  is  gloomy  and  the  fu- 
ture for  the  American  textile  industrj'  is 
bleak,  indeed,  if  corrective  steps  are  not 
taken  now.  The  action  proposed  in  the 
trade  bill  relating  to  textile  and  apparel 
imports  is  essential  for  the  future,  order- 
ly development  of  our  domestic  market. 
It  is  equally  essential  for  maintaining 
the  Jobs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  earn  their  livings  in  textile 
mills. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  bill  has  gone 
on.  tliere  has  been  an  obvious  attempt 
by  those  opposed  to  it  to  Insist  that  it  is 
a  narrow  ond  regional  attempt  to  secure 
unjustified  protection  for  an  industry 
which  is.  after  all,  expendable.  Certainly, 
such  arguments  are  false.  Those  suc- 
cumbing to  them  are.  in  my  opinion, 
imdermlning  the  American  economy 
wliich  can  111  afford  to  lose  one  of  Its 
major  Industries.  The  debate  here  today 
climaxes  months  of  effort  to  move  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
am  glad  that  in  this  process,  there  has 
been  a  broad  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  demonstrated  by  tlie 
fact  tliat  over  250  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  ."io-called  Mills  bill  The 
formula  for  textile  import  quotas  in  tlie 
ab.sence  of  voluntary  agreements  has 
been  included  in  this  legislation. 

Textile  and  apparel  production  in  this 
country  is  a  major  industry  which  em- 
ploys one  out  of  every  eight  Americans 
Involved  in  manufacturing.  During  the 
past  12  months,  100,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  this  industry  and  tliou.sands  who 
remain  on  the  payrolls  are  on  short  work- 
weeks. Investments  In  new  plants  and 
equipment  have  declined  from  $820  mil- 
lion In  1966  to  an  estimated  »580  million 
for  1970.  And  net  profits  on  sales  in  tlie 
second  quarter  of  1970  were  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.8  percent,  as  compared  with  the 
all-manufacturing  average  of  4.4  per- 
cent. In  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina 
alone,  20  textile  plants  have  been  forced 
to  close  down  since  January  of  lost  year. 
The  same  pattei-n  Is  nationwide. 

The  problems  in  tlie  textile  and  apparel 
industry  have  especially  serious  conse- 
quences for  tlie  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  for  the  10th  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent  here.  In  the  eight  coun- 
ties of  my  district,  this  industry  provides 
67,000  jobs,  representing  55  percent  of 
the  factory  work  force.  An  annual  pay- 
roll of  $300  million  provided  by  these 
Jobs  is  the  economic  backbone  for  many 
of  the  towns  and  cities  in  my  area. 

But  this  vital  industry  is  by  no  means 
only  a  regional  concern.  Although  the 
textile  Industry  Is  concentrated  in  States 
in  the  South  and  on  the  east  coast,  there 
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are  textile  or  apparel  facilities  in  every 
State  in  the  Onion.  On  a  nationwide 
basis,  tile  textile  and  apparel  industry 
accounts  for  3.4  million  Jobs  with  a  pay- 
roll of  $10.8  billion.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  eenerated  from  this  industry 
amount  to  $2.5  billion  per  year.  The  wide- 
spread eflects  of  an  unhealthy  textile 
industry  are  obvious  from  tiiese  figures. 

There  is  al-so  a  liuman  side  to  the  tex- 
tile problem  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
cold  statistics.  More  than  any  other  ma- 
jor indu.stry.  textile  plants  are  located 
ill  small  communities:  about  60  percent 
of  textile  industry  workers  are  employed 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  industries  which  service 
it  are  the  backbone  of  many  small  towns. 

In  addition,  the  textile  industry  is  a 
large  employer  of  semiskilled  workers  for 
whom  Job  opportunities  in  more  com- 
plex manufacturing  industries  are  fore- 
closed. It  is  a  gateway  industry  from  un- 
skilled to  skilled  labor.  Surely  we  do  not 
need  increases  in  migration  to  the  large 
cities  and  the  seemingly  insoluble  prob- 
lems which  accompany  urban  growth 
which  would  undoubtedly  occur  if  these 
people  are  denied  honorable  and  decent 
Jobs  in  their  hometowns.  The  textile  in- 
dustry has  done  much  to  accomplish  the 
preservation  of  small  towns  and  com- 
munities, and  this  is  a  part  of  American 
life  which  should  not  be  .sacrificed. 

At  the  same  time  that  conditions  have 
been  growing  worse  for  the  textile  Indus- 
try, the  level  of  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased tremendou.^ly.  Prom  1965  to  the 
present,  imports  have  increased  from  2 
billion  to  approximately  4.4  billion  square 
yards. 

In  1967.  imports  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel from  Japan  stood  at  352  million 
yards.  Two  years  later,  they  had  grown 
to  585  million  yards  and  the  increases  are 
continuing  in  1970.  Between  1967  and 
1969,  imports  of  manmade  fibers  and 
apparel  from  Korea  grew  from  64  mil- 
lion yards  to  137  million  yards.  Hong 
Kong  exports  to  the  United  States 
Jumped  from  75  million  yards  in  1967  to 
145  million  yards  In  1969.  Taiwan  in  1967 
sent  59  million  yards  to  American  mar- 
kets. By  1 969,  the  figure  had  grown  to 
238  million  yards. 

This  drastic  increase  in  imports,  cou- 
pled with  the  decline  in  oiu-  domestic 
textile  industry,  caused  President  Nixon 
to  seek  agreements  with  textile-produc- 
ing countries  to  limit  further  import  in- 
creases of  synthetic  fitiers  and  wool  simi- 
lar to  agreements  already  in  effect  for 
cotton  textile  imports.  Negotiations, 
piincipally  with  Japan,  have  gone  on 
for  nearly  2  years  without  result. 

What  is  oecurnng  Is  a  tremendous 
trade  "blitz"  by  Japan,  organized  and 
promoted  by  all  the  resources  available 
to  the  Japanese  Government.  The  eco- 
nomic progress  made  by  Japan  in  the 
past  decade  is  fabulous  and.  as  a  friend 
of  Japan,  the  American  people  congratu- 
late them.  However,  we  must  understand 
that  our  congratulations  must  not  allow 
a  permissiveness  for  Japanese  imports 
to  destroy  our  own  prtxluctive  capacity 
in  a  major  Industry.  Japan  must  under- 


stand this.  too.  We  have  a  sovereign  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  assure 
that  unfairness  does  not  occur  and  that 
our  major  Industries,  including  textiles, 
are  not  systematically  reduced  to  impo- 
tence by  tactics  which  would  be  illegal  if 
they  were  formulated  in  this  country. 

The  remedy  proposed  in  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970  is  mild  medicine  for  such  a  seri- 
ous affliction.  The  textile  industry  does 
not  ask  that  future  textile  imports  be 
drastically  limited  or  cut  back  from 
present  levels  It  asks  only  that  future 
increases  be  planned  and  held  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  our  domestic  production. 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish  basically 
the  same  import  plan  for  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  products  which  has  existed 
for  cotton  textiles  since  1961.  Under  this 
long-term  cotton  agreement,  imixirts 
have  not  been  reduced  but  have  in- 
creased from  less  than  400,000  bale 
equivalents  in  1961  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion last  year. 

A  point  that  has  not  been  emphasized 
enough  is  tl.at  this  bill  would  first  and 
foremost  encourage  voluntary,  negoti- 
ated agreements,  and  only  after  at- 
tempts to  achieve  such  agreements  had 
failed  would  import  quotas  be  imposed. 
Although  Japanese  trade  negotiators 
have  for  2  years  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  voluntary  import  quotas  with 
our  Government.  Japan  presently  has 
voluntary  agreements  with  nine  import- 
ing countries  to  restrict  trade  in  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  textiles.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statistics  show  that 
in  1968  the  United  States  took  20  per- 
cent of  Japan's  textile  mill  produce  ex- 
ports and  51  percent  of  apparel  exports, 
while  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity imported  only  3  percent  of  textile 
mill  products  and  5  percent  of  apparel. 

Those  opposed  to  import  quotas  on 
Japanese  textiles  feel  that  they  would 
lead  to  retaliation  by  the  JapEuiese 
against  our  exports  to  that  country, 
mainly  of  agricultural  products.  Upon 
closer  .Mrutiny,  however,  this  argument 
holds  little  merit.  Japan's  purchases  of 
foreign  goods  are  based,  sensibly  enough, 
on  where  the  best  values  can  be  obtained. 
Any  retaliation  by  the  Japanese  against 
our  exports  would  be  economically  reck- 
less for  them,  especially  considering  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  presently 
receives  nearly  one-third  of  Japan's  en- 
tire export  trade.  Surely  the  Japanese 
would  not  risk  their  best  foreign  market 
by  such  retaliatory  action. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  also  argue 
that  restricting  Immrts  will  cause  in- 
creased prices  to  consumers  of  textile 
and  apparel  products.  There  is  no  basis 
for  this  distorted  supposition.  Textile 
products  have  been  among  the  least  in- 
flation-prone of  any  manufactured  Item 
during  the  past  2  years  of  rapidly  rising 
prices.  This  is  true  both  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles, which  are  already  under  an  Import 
quota  system,  and  of  other  textiles,  which 
are  not. 

In  addition,  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
substantially  alter  existing  relationships 
between  the  supply  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic textile  products.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
posal specUlcBlly  provide:  for  exempting 


from  its  provisions  Imports  that  are  not 
disrupting  the  U.8.  market  and  for  in- 
creasing imports  If  the  supply  of  any  tex- 
tile article  is  inadequate  to  meet  con- 
sumer demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  would  emphasize  again  the  need  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  domestic  products  in  the 
U.S.  market  and  to  plan  future  growth 
so  that  our  industries  can  keep  a 
favorable  share  of  the  market  with 
foreiBn  competitors.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  updated  our  trade  policies  to  face  the 
realities  of  International  trade  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's.  I  believe  that  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  means 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
portance of  California  as  an  economic 
unit  cannot  be  easily  overstated.  In  the 
aggregate  production  of  goods  and  sei-v- 
ice.s — gross  product — California  is  ex- 
ceeded by  only  seven  entire  nations — the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan.  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Prance.  The  emergence  of 
this  State  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
manufacturing  centers,  combined  with 
Its  dominance  in  agricultural  output 
within  our  SO  States  and  its  strategic  geo- 
graphic location,  all  contribute  to  make 
California  currently  a  contender  for  the 
United  States  ranking  position  among 
all  States  for  export  trade. 

California's  growing  export  sales  are 
expected  to  top  an  estimated  $3  billion 
mark  in  1970.  Last  year  booming  exports 
provided  a  direct  income  to  Callfomians 
of  an  estimated  $2,908  million.  Should 
services  related  to  the  export  trade  be 
considered,  that  sum  would  be  vastly 
larger. 

Export  trade  from  California  flows 
mainly  through  five  commercial  ports 
and  several  airports.  The  largest  tonnage 
of  exports  in  1967  was  handled  in  San 
Francisco  while  Los  Angeles  harbor  al- 
most equaled  the  same  tonnage — over 
five  million  each.  Long  Beach  handled  al- 
most five  million  tons,  while  Stockton 
and  San  Diego  followed  with  one  million 
and  half-a-million  tons,  respectively. 
The  growth  of  export  trade  through 
these  porti — not  all  originating  from 
California — has  averaged  at  about  16 
percent  annually  for  the  last  3  years. 

SIGNIFICANCX    OP    TRB    ZNODSTIUAL    SECTOR    TO 

cALzpoBNU's  Exporrs 

Foreign  sales  of  transportation  equip- 
ment at  an  estimated  $836  million, 
among  which  aircraft  is  dominant,  have 
been  soaring  and  constitute  the  largest 
industrial  sector  conblbutlng  to  exports. 
Nonelectric  and  electric  machinery 
bought  by  foreigners  amounted  to  $293 
million  and  $269  million  respectively: 
while  sales  of  processed  food  yielded  $183 
million  and  those  of  chemicals  $146  mil- 
lion. The  State  also  exported  an  esti- 
mated $77  million  of  fabricated  metal 
products.  $74  million  of  petroleum  and 
coal  products,  and  $66  million  of  in- 
struments. Substantial  quantities  of  pri- 
mary metals,  lumber  and  wood  products, 
rubber  and  plastic  products  were  also 
sold  abroad.  More  details  can  be  found 
in  the  appended  table. 

Notable  industrial  centers  contribut- 
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ing  to  California's  export  trade  arc  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  San  Jose,  and  San 
Francisco-Oakland.  Important  centers 
of  manufactured  products  sold  abroad 
are  Anaheim,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego. 
Sacramento.  Stockton.  Fresno.  Vallejo 
and  Bakersfleld. 

CALIFORNIA'S   ACRICL-LTURAL    EXPORTS 

Although  California  continued  to  be 
the  Nation's  number  one  farm  State  in 
1969  for  the  22d  consecutive  year  In  to- 
tal value  of  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
ketings, it  ranked  third  in  farm  exports, 
following  Illinois  and  Texas.  At  a  down- 
ward revised  annual  rate  of  $400  million 
of  export  sales  for  1969.  the  current  year 
export-position  is  believed  to  have  re- 
covered by  about  4  percent  Increase 
to  a  level  of  $415  million. 

The  strength  of  California's  agricul- 
ture lies  in  the  primacy  of  tlils  State  in 
the  production  of  specialized  crops  while 
remaining  strong  in  all  fields  except  to- 
bacco and  soybeans.  According  to  the 
State's  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
are  46  commercial  crop  and  livestock 
commodities  in  which  California  ranks 
first  nationally.  The  diversified  balance 
of  agriculture  in  tlris  State  is  also  re- 
flected In  the  export  experience  of  farm 
products.  These  consist  principally  of 
three  categories:  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  exported  fresh  and  frozen: 
livestock,  poultry  and  dairy  products; 
and  field  crops  among  which  cotton,  rice 
and  feed  grains  hold  strong  position;. 

The  substantial  stake  in  exports  by 
California's  farmers  Is  underscored  by 
the  State's  cash  receipts  from  foreign 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  which 
historically  have  been  Just  under  one- 
tenth  of  total  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings. 

CALITORNIA'S    CUSTOMERS    ABROAD    AND    THE 
CHANGING     PATTERN     OP     TRADE 

Although  California  faces  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  U.S.  trade  with  Asia  and 
Oceania  has  been  increasing  in  general, 
while  trade  with  Japan  has  been  climb- 
ing In  particular,  the  principal  customers 
of  California's  products  remain  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  This  situation 
underscores  dramatically  the  high  mobil- 
ity of  goods  in  International  commerce. 

Callfornian  exports  of  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial and  farm  products  go  not  only 
to  Canada  and  Mexico  overland,  but 
overseas  to  Belgium.  Prance.  Germany. 
Holland.  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
among  others  in  Europe.  California's  best 
customers  in  the  Pacific  are  Hong  Kong. 
Japan.  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Australia. 
Similarly  California  imports  from  many 
of  these  countries  textUes.  shoes,  bicycles, 
office  machines,  electronics,  cars,  steel 
and  a  variety  of  other  products. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tlie  United 
States  Is  far  less  in  a  position  to  dictate 
its  conditions  and  terms  of  trade  with  its 
trading  partners  tlian  it  may  have  been 
a  decade  or  more  ago.  It  is  a  tact  that  the 
U.S.  merchandise  export  trade  has  been 
steadily  growing  nearly  every  year  since 
1948  In  absolute  terms — from  $12,577 
million  in  1948  to  $16,434  mUlion  in  1959: 
and  to  $37,274  million  in  1969.  But  it  Is 
also  a  fact  that  the  United  States  rela- 


tive share  of  global  export  trade  has 
fallen  sharply  from  21.9  percent  in  1948 
to  14.9  percent  In  1953.  Since  then  It  has 
been  shrinking  to  14.2  percent  in  1959 
and  13.7  percent  last  year. 

Thus  the  U.S.  dominance  in  world 
trade  has  been  tempered  by  the  current 
presence  of  two  notable  major  trading 
areas — the  European  markets  and  the 
Japan-Asian  markets.  To  this  pattern 
one  must  add  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Soviet  Union — with  whom  most  in- 
dustrial nations  except  the  United  States 
trade  at  significant  level-s — in  the  inter- 
national flow  of  goods  and  services  and 
the  emergence  of  Mainland  China  as  the 
fifth  aspiring  area  of  con.sequential  world 
traders. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  California's  stake 
in  international  trade  results  not  only 
from  its  strong  position  In  industrial  and 
agricultural  exports  produced  in  the 
State,  but  also  from  being  at  the  cross- 
roads of  export  and  Import  activities  by 
sea.  air  and  land,  servicing  the  increas- 
ing flow  of  world  trade.  The  preservation 
of  this  favorable  combination  is  vital  to 
California's  economic  health. 

To  underscore  this  view  and  all  Its  im- 
plications, in  August  1970.  the  Bank  of 
America  has  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  unit  to  be  known  as  the  "Inter- 
national Business  Development  Califor- 
nia Market."  The  express  Intent  of  this 
move  by  the  largest  banking  institution 
in  the  United  States  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  California's  foreign  trade  and 
especially  its  exports.  The  new  unit  will 
assist  California  bank  branches  in  han- 
dling international  services  so  that  Call- 
forrua  firms  can  gain  accelerated  access 
to  international  banking  consultations 
and  general  services  connected  with 
ti-ade.  anywhere  in  the  worldwide  system 
of  the  bank.  This  approach  should  great- 
ly enhance  the  abUity  of  willing  Califor- 
nia companies  to  engage  in  or  increase 
their  participation  in  foreign  trade,  re- 
gardless of  size,  location,  or  past  experi- 
ence, and  successfully  compete  in  inter- 
national business. 

IMPACT   OP   THE   PROPOSED   "TRADE   ACT  OF    1S70" 
ON    CALIFORNIA    EXPORTS 

The  new  foreign  trade  bill  catmot  be 
categorized  simply  as  either  "protection- 
ist" or  "free  trade"  legislation.  Most  Is- 
sues remain  imclear.  Much  depends  on 
the  Interpretation  and  Implementation  of 
the  new  provisions  by  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  Some  voices  have  al- 
ready been  raised,  suggesting  that  the 
nimble  footwork  of  any  President  could 
set  foreign  trade  policy  direction  not  in 
terms  of  economic  impact  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  Interest,  but  of  parti.'ian 
domestic  political  ends,  this  on  the  heels 
of  a  concerted  effort  In  Congress  to  trim 
presidential  authoilty  In  foreien  affairs 
generally. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  however,  the 
•■Trade  Act  of  1970."  H.R.  18970,  in  iu 
present  form  is  extremely  important.  Its 
departure  from  overall  policy  prevailing 
for  more  than  three  decades  could  be  mo- 
mentous. To  the  extent  that  it  advo- 
cates restrictive  measures  to  the  free  flow 
of  goods  across  international  borders,  it 


will  hurt  our  national  economy  in  the 
aggregate  more  than  it  may  aid  any  seg- 
ment of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bill  contains  potentially  adverse  effects  to 
California's  economy  and  exports.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bill  proposes  reme- 
dies to  U.S.  industries,  firms  and  groups 
of  workei's  with  significant  amendments 
to  existing  laws  for  bringing  fast  and 
substantial  relief  to  domestic  producers 
adversely  affected  by  foreiisn  competi- 
tion. Althoufih  the  new  propo-sed  proc- 
cs.ses  are  not  simple  and  would  be  partly 
based  on  a  revamped  Tariff  Commission. 
they  could  become  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  whole  trade  legislation. 
They  have  the  potential  of  achieving  a 
practical  solution  to  economic  dislocation 
originating  fi"om  interiiational  competi- 
tion by  viewing  this  problem  as  a  tem- 
porary and  transitional  period  of  ad- 
justment rather  than  a  permanent  in- 
jury requiring  major  surgery  by  institut- 
ing full-fledged  protectionist  quotas  on 
imported  goods.  It  would  seem  thus,  that 
the  current  difficulties  with  international 
trade  appear  to  be  placed  where  they 
properly  belong — witliin  the  province  of 
a  national  adjustment  process  through 
domestic  policies  aimed  at  correcting  the 
economic  difficulties  of  sectoral  pro- 
ducers. 

The  historical  preponderance  of  the 
US.  trade  balance  m  international  trade, 
and  the  current  evidence  of  its  resur- 
gence from  the  lows  of  the  past  2  years 
on  the  one  side  and  the  general  protec- 
tionist provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970  on  the  other.  Illustrate  the  ambiva- 
lence of  the  US.  policy  on  the  whole 
matter  of  foreign  trade.  Thus  a  re- 
liable analysis  of  the  new  trade  bill  in 
terms  of  total  impact  and  areas  of  im- 
pact Is  impossible  at  this  stage.  Should 
this  bill  become  law.  it  will  certainly  lead 
to  "new "  import  restrictions  by  the  big- 
gest trading  nation  in  the  world:  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  where  and  how 
because  of  the  host  of  variables  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  US.  Govermnent 
jurisdiction. 

On  balance,  considering  the  basket  of 
goods  produced  in  California  and  those 
exported  and  imported  with  their  rela- 
tive importance  to  the  State's  economy, 
any  new  restrictions  imposed  to  foreign 
imports  in  those  fields  explicitly  men- 
tioned by  the  new  bUl — textiles  and 
shoes — and  tho-se  potentially  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill — from  chemicals  to 
metal  products,  from  nonmelallic  prod- 
ucts to  a  host  of  consumer  goods — would 
adversely  affect  the  well-being  of  all  Call- 
fomians In  their  role  of  consumer,  be- 
cause there  is  general  agreement  that 
prices  of  domestic  goods  will  tend  to  rise 
It  may  well  be  that  some  Isolated  and 
personal  indirect  benefits  will  accrue  to 
workers  in  the  textile  and  footwear  In- 
dustries. perhai»  even  to  some  in  petro- 
leum and  the  steel  Industries,  and  some 
branches  of  electronics.  But  the  main- 
stay of  Califomian  big  producers  and 
successful  businesses  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally— aircraft,  farming,  trans- 
portation and  port  facilities,  food  proc- 
essing and  other  industries  of  many  spe- 
cialties— would  be  net  losers. 
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TiMilfciils .  tTTI 

Total  manufaelurtiic 1,3M 

Food  pfodixts- I63L 

Ltimtwf  ond  MMod  products    14 

CtemiCOIS _ 79 

PotrolMtn  and  coal  oraducts        .    .  M 

Rubber  and  plastic  pfodycu 9 


+11 


IM 
74 


+M 
4-2110 

+85 
-12 

+i;» 


taiut. 
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Primary  molala 

FltricaMnlMt.. 


Instruntob 

Othor  manulKlvred  imMfKb  * 


7S 

■27 
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« 

+ 

-2 

77 

+  2« 

299 

+ 

+  90 

2I>9 

+ 

+  « 

tx 

+ 

+63 

ft 

+ 

+  144 

4SI 

+ 

+90 

*  All  eipotts  etctudini  shipmenia  to  tht  U  S  Armed  Forcts  and  aopplies  for  vessels  and  planes 
engaged  m  foroiln  Irad*.  Apcultitral  cammodilNS  are  ceoeralhl  cslimated  at  trarld  prices  to 
mot*  accuralelv  lellact  the  date's  stake  m  Hta  tiallon'i  asport  fflaihet.  This  tends  to  understate 
IfH  value  at  aincullufal  oipofts  lo  the  SWd's  oeanatHy. 

-  From  trie  "Sunioy  M  the  Origin  o4  Exporta  of  Manufactured  Products  )96£."  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  ter«s  MA-161CS6)-1  (rev.)  and  from  "U.S.  Airicultural  Export  Sharas  t>y  Renon  and 
State."  USDA,  ERS-foraim  Hot  174  and  241. 

'  1969  estimates  are  based  en  annual  protections  ol  1966  data  by  Industty  Assumptions  mado  in 
esnelating  the  U  S.  economy  wilh  the  Stat*  economy  reflect  more  trends  than  absolute  changes  in 


trade  direction.  While  estimates  art  ol  course  sublect  to  revls»n  this  table  will  permit  a  reasonabfy 
accurate  porsptctlve  of  the  currant  level  and  trends  ol  exports  from  this  Statt.  For  1970  we  ba*« 
indicatad  axpoclMt  trowth  (+)  or  decline  (-} of  exports. 

•  Asslfau  oattmaia,  IM  absolute  riguie  available 

Mncludu  ordoanct,  lobaeco.  textiles,  apparel,  lurnitute,  paper,  piinlinL  leather,  sloae  and  clay, 
and  miseeflanoous  manutadurint 

■  ""J*  "^  suhslanllal  downward  adiustmenh  ol  IKO  and  196t  ftfurn  tllimaKd  in  1966  as 
revised  in  1968  by  the  fconomic  Research  Service  ot  USDA, 


Therefore.  In  the  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  must  vote  agaiiut  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  since  it  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  traditional  U.S.  trade 
policies. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Congress  that 
in  many  areas  foreign  nations  have  set 
up  Illegal  and  unjustified  nontarilf  trade 
barriers  thus  denying  certain  VS.  prod- 
ticts  access  to  their  markets. 

There  is  presently  authority,  under 
the  Trade  Expan.ilon  Act.  to  negotiate 
away  many  of  these  restrictions  if  ex- 
ercised in  a  vigorous  manner.  The  Pres- 
ident must  exercise  his  present  author- 
ity U)  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

More  eSort  must  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  detect  and  re- 
strict imports  dumped  on  the  U.S.  market 
in  violation  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  must 
double  Its  investigatory  efforts  under  the 
"escape  clause"  mechanism  to  grant  re- 
lief to  products  injured  by  imports. 

Programs  must  be  formulated  to  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  to  those  industries 
being  adversely  affected  by  imports, 
rather  than  endangering  the  jobs  of  the 
employees  of  other  industries,  particu- 
larly in  States  such  as  California,  as  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  18970  would  do. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  18970.  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970. 

I  voted  against  the  previous  question 
and  for  the  Gibbons  amendment  to  as- 
sure that  each  Member  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  amend  this  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, a  closed  rule,  which  I  voted 
against,  was  adopted  and  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  whole  for  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  measure  will  re- 
sult in  higher  costs  for  the  consumer 
and.  possibly,  an  extensive  trade  war. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
industries  that  are  subject  to  imfair  im- 
port practices.  For  this  reason  I  support 
full  and  active  enforcement  of  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921.  However.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  imposition  of  quotas  to 
a.ssure  a  certain  level  of  profit  for  favored 
industries.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
figures,  some  facts  stand  out:  after  the 
■onslaught  ■  of  textile  imporUs.  U.S.  in- 
dustry increased  textile  product  employ- 
ees by  57.600  and  apparel  employees  by 
180.000.  In  addition,  aftertax  profits  in 
textile  mills  increased  from  S329  million 


in  1960  to  $621  million  in  1969.  and  from 
$152  million  in  I960  profits  In  finish  prod- 
ucts and  apparel  to  $523  million  In  prof- 
its in  1969.  Paced  with  this  data,  it  Is 
hard  to  Justify  industrywide  textile  Im- 
port quotas  as  required  in  this  bill.  A 
more  reasonable  approach  partially  cov- 
ered in  this  bill  would  be  to  stress  ad- 
justment assistance  to  help  firms  and 
workers  in  noncompetitive  plants  to 
move  into  more  competitive  businesses. 

I  am  fearful  that  even  the  temporary 
imposition  of  quotas  «ill  lead  to  a  wave 
of  protectionism  throughout  the  world. 
The  cost  to  the  average  American  con- 
sumer should  lie  kept  in  perspective,  and 
it  is  well  to  note  that  Andrew  Brimmer, 
the  noted  economist  and  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  textiles  and  shoes  could 
increase  by  $3.7  billion  for  American  con- 
sumers. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  con- 
sumer problem.  In  title  I  of  tliis  bill,  the 
oil  import  quotas  are  given  legislative 
authority.  This  means  that  the  oil  im- 
port quotas  are  frozen  into  mandatory 
legislative  authority  and  removed  from 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
the  oil  import  quotas  now  cost  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  between  $5  and  $7  billion 
annually.  The  enactment  of  such  provi- 
sions would  further  remove  the  possibil- 
ity of  ending  these  unconscionable 
quotas. 

Also  there  is  another  provision  to  this 
bill  that  is  higlUy  questionable:  that  is, 
the  establisiiment  of  the  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  (DISC) 
which  has  been  Justified  as  an  incentive 
to  increase  U.S.  exports.  This  argument 
should  be  subject  to  the  most  extreme 
skepticism  since  there  is  little  informa- 
tion to  suggest  that  an  increase  in  pro- 
motional activity  or  small  cuts  in  the 
price  per  unit  will  greatly  upgrade  U.S. 
exports.  Indeed,  based  on  information 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, for  each  increase  of  $1  of 
exports  under  DISC,  we  are  asked  to  lose 
between  42  cents  to  50  cents  of  revenue. 
At  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
there  are  many  urban  problems  in  such 
areas  as  education,  housing,  environ- 
mental deterioration,  and  hunger,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 


that  $630  million  in  tax  revenues  will  be 
lost  in  an  effort  to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cannot  support  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970.  I  am  hopeful  that  realistic  volun- 
tary trade  quotas  will  be  established  and 
that  our  trade  position  will  improve.  I 
strongly  feel  that  a  :etreat  into  quotas 
and  tax  incentives  is  the  wiong  approach 
to  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
also  vote  against  tills  measure. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleagues  well  know,  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  leading  shoe  manufactur- 
ing State  in  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  we  shipped  25  percent  by 
value  of  all  the  footwear  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  our  24,000  shoe  manu- 
facturing workers  earned  and  spent 
$103.7  million  in  Pennsylvania  last  year. 
The  footwear  industry  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  my  State  and  my  congressional 
district  and  yet  I  see  it  seriously 
threatened  by  low-wage  imports.  In  my 
judgment  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  today  is  literally  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  the  footwear  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  American  shoe 
Industry  over  the  past  10  years  is  illus- 
trated by  the  unbelievable  record  of  im- 
ports since  1960.  A  few  statistics,  all  too 
uncomfortably  familiar  to  those  in  the 
industry,  may  be  helpful. 

In  1960,  U.S.  imports  of  leather  and 
vinyl  footwear  were  26.6  million  pairs. 
That  represented  4  percent  ot  our  do- 
mestic footwear  supply.  Our  production 
that  year  was  600  million  pairs.  The 
1960  s  jenerally.  was  a  decade  of  un- 
paralleled growth  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

So  at  the  end  of  1969  we  take  another 
look  at  the  shoe  industry,  and  what  do 
we  see?  Imports  hit  195  million  pairs,  7  ',2 
times  the  I960  figure.  They  accounted  for 
over  25  percent  of  our  domestic  supply. 
Meanwlille  our  American  industry  pro- 
duce only  581  million  pairs  In  1969,  19 
million  less  than  In  1960.  And  for  the 
first  3  months  of  1970  imports  captured 
32  percent  of  our  market.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  shoes  sold  in  America  are 
made  abroad. 

Now  there  is  not  any  doubt  as  to  why 
this  fantastic  growth  has  occurred.  Any- 
body who  can  compare  the  $2.79  aver- 
age hourly  wage,  Including  fringes,  which 
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shoe  workers  earn  in  the  United  States 
with  the  $1.07  they  earn  in  Japan,  or  the 
50  cents  they  earn  in  Spain  can  under- 
stand this  readily. 

I  have  examined  a  study  prepared  for 
the  American  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association  in  October  1968  by  Dr.  Alfred 
J.  Kana.  associate  professor  of  statistics 
and  management  science  at  Seton  Hall 
University.  Dr.  Kana's  forecasts  show  a 
steady  increase  in  imports  to  468  million 
pairs  by  1975  and  a  steady  decline  in 
domestic  production  to  519  million  pairs 
in  that  same  year,  when  imports  will  be 
an  incredible  48  percent  of  our  domestic 
market. 

Unfortunately.  Dr.  Kana's  study  has 
already  proven  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  footwear  industry  to 
fight  a  delaying  action.  The  study  fore- 
casts 1970  imports  at  220  million  pairs, 
a  figure  which  will  be  far  exceeded  this 
year  on  the  basis  of  first-quarter  figures. 
The  study  also  shows  production  declin- 
ing to  600  million  pairs  by  1971.  whereas 
we  did  not  even  make  that  pairage  in 
1969. 

Last  year,  I  joined  with  two-thirds  of 
the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
in  signing  a  petition  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  something  about  this  critical 
import  problem.  The  only  thing  that 
happened  was  the  industry  got  studied 
some  more.  I  do  not  know  what  more  you 
can  learn  about  the  Industry  after  you 
know  the  facts  which  have  l>een  set  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
iTefore  the  public. 

I  introduced  HJR.  17100  and  testified 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  June  2,  1970. 

There  are  people  who  will  tell  you  that 
the  reason  for  the  import  surge  is  that 
VS.  producers  lag  behind  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  style.  That  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 
Now,  most  people  agree  today  that  style 
has  become  internationalized  by  jet 
transportation.  Shoes  shown  in  Paris  or 
Florence  today  are  in  our  footwear  fac- 
tories in  Petmsylvania  a  day  or  so  later, 
while  footwear  shown  in  New  York  can 
be  produced  in  Europe  next  week.  One  of 
the  biggest  imported  men's  shoes  today 
is  the  wing  tip  which  has  been  a  staple  in 
the  American  market  for  many  years. 
Another  very  popular  import  style  is  the 
hand-sewn  moccasin,  which  is  copied 
abroad  and  sent  into  this  country  at 
much  lower  prices,  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  hand  work.  Now,  where 
do  you  think  the  hand-sewn  moccasin 
style  came  from? 

During  the  midthirties.  we  ran  our 
factories  in  this  coimtry  on  sandalized 
shoes  that  are  now  being  Imported  In 
large  numbers.  The  platform  shoe,  which 
originated  in  America  in  the  late  thirties, 
is  a  big  rage  today  out  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  if  there  were 
no  differential  in  price  and  the  import 
advantage  was  style  alone.  American  in- 
dustry could  copy  any  new  fashion  tlrnt 
looked  promising  and  make  an  excellent 
profit.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these 
shoes  carmot  be  prrxluced  here  at  any- 
where near  their  cost  abroad. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  American  foot- 
wear industry  Is  operating  at  capacity  as 


far  as  labor  is  concerned,  that  we  cannot 
supply  the  footwear  needed,  and  that 
retailers  must  go  abroad  to  get  merchan- 
dise. This  Just  simply  is  not  the  situ- 
ation. Even  though  the  labor  situation 
may  be  tight  in  some  areas,  that  with 
shoe  imports  increasing  between  30  and 
40  percent  a  year  domestic  manufactur- 
ers are  certainly  not  going  to  make  capi- 
tal expenditures  in  building  new  fac- 
tories or  modernizing  their  old  ones,  or 
spend  money  in  employing  and  training 
additional  people. 

Many  people  cutside  of  the  industry 
state  that  the  answer  to  the  industi-y's 
problem  Is  to  increase  exports  of  foot- 
wear from  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  tried  time  and  time  again.  Even  if 
prices  were  competitive.  American  man- 
ufacturers could  not  export  to  any  im- 
portant extent.  Most  shoe  producing 
countries  of  the  world  have  high  tariffs 
or  protect  their  domestic  footwear  in- 
dustries through  border  taxes,  exchange 
restrictions,  or  licensing.  At  the  same 
time,  tliese  coimtries  encourage  footwear 
exports  to  the  United  States  through  ex- 
port subsidies,  credits  on  domestic  taxes 
paid  on  footwear  exports,  and  conces- 
sions on  freight.  No  wonder  foreign  foot- 
wear manufacturers  think  our  great  mar- 
ket is  inviting.  U.S.  tariffs  on  foot- 
wear prior  to  the  Kermedy  round  re- 
ductions averaged  about  12  percent  on 
imported  footwear.  When  the  Kennedy 
round  reductions  are  completed  in  1972, 
they  will  average  about  8  percent,  and 
tliere  are  few,  if  any,  hidden  barriers. 

Another  question  which  is  often  asked : 
Why  do  manufacturers  import  footwear? 
Wholesalers  without  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities first  recognized  the  great  profit 
possibilities  in  the  wide  price  differential 
existing  between  the  American  footwear 
and  footwear  produced  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Japan.  Then  a  number  of  domestic 
manufacturers  who  could  not  compete 
closed  their  factories  and  became  im- 
porters. 

With  increase  in  competition,  pressure 
from  importers  and  manufacturers'  own 
customers  it  was  esentlal  for  self-pres- 
eiTatlon  for  aggressive  domestic  ishoe 
producers  to  add  importing  to  their 
manufacturing  activities.  They  had  es- 
tablished channels  of  distribution  and 
they  knew  the  footwear  market.  They 
saw  the  great  Inroads  being  made  by 
Imports,  the  effect  on  domestic  growth, 
and,  most  importantly,  knew  that  for  10 
years  the  Industry  had  been  seeking  help 
from  the  Government  without  success. 
Under  these  circumstances,  why  should 
successful  manufacturers  allow  others  to 
build  up  a  large  import  business? 

A  substantial  part  of  the  195  mUlion 
pairs  imported  in  1969  were  brought  in 
by  domestic  manufacturers.  As  imports 
continue  to  rise,  more  and  more  foot- 
wear manufacturers  must  follow  the 
same  practice,  and  more  and  more  jobs 
will  be  exported.  Small  communities 
over  the  entire  country  will  have  less 
employment  which  will  cause  a  migra- 
tion of  workers  to  the  ghettos  of  the 
larger  cities.  This,  in  turn,  will  caase 
more  relief  and  more  problems  of  other 
kinds.  There  win  be  less  taxes  paid  by 


the  American  footwear  manufacturers 
and  allied  industries;  the  balance  of 
payments  will  become  worse.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  importing  of  footwear 
contributed  a  deficit  to  the  balance  of 
trade  payments  in  1968  of  $320  million 
and  It  will  undoubtedly  be  close  to  $432 
million  in  1969. 

Though  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  domestic  shoe  manufacturing  as- 
pects of  this  issue.  I  certainly  strongly 
support  the  protection  of  other  dome.'itic 
Industries  in  the  apparel  field  Including 
neckwear  products. 

I  believe  they  should  receive  whatever 
protection  is  required  to  keep  them  via- 
ble and  in  a  healthy  economic  condi- 
tion. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  is  preficntly  in  the  throes  of 
an  economic  recession  and  we  must  bol- 
ster our  economy  with  all  the  aids  that 
are  required.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  who  else 

W'ill? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  No- 
vember 1.  1970.  issue  of  Forbes  observes: 

The  WorM's  lasting  fortunes  and  lu  great 
lasting  business  succei>se.s  have  almost  al- 
ways gone  ...  to  those  who  recognise  and 
CApitnlize  on  vast  sweeping  changes  In  tech- 
nolofiy,  sociology  or  economics.  Such  an  op- 
portunKy  today,  unquestionably,  is  the 
cmergenc«  of  the  Pacific  B«£ln  as  a  major 
economic  force  In  the  world. 

Trade  flows  among  the  United  States. 
Japan.  Canada.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  now  total  well  over  $50  bUUon. 
It  has  doubled  in  the  last  5  years.  Bank- 
ers and  industrialists  in  my  home  State 
of  California  see  Los  Angeles,  the  largest 
west  coast  port,  becoming  a  hub  of  fi- 
nance in  the  West,  like  New  'Y^ork  in  the 
East.  The  ports  of  Seattle  and  Portland 
will  be,  as  Boston,  ancillary  ports.  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  will  blossom 
with  the  Pacific  trade,  as  Baltimore  and 
Cliarleston  have  done  on  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  potential  for  trade,  travel,  indus- 
try and  all  kinds  of  business  is  easily 
recognizable  by  all.  The  question  remains 
whether  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
aggressively  take  advantage  or  these  op- 
portunities or  whether  it  will  retreat  m 
the  face  of  competition  from  Japan  and 
other  emerging  economic  powers  in  the 
Pacific. 

This  is  the  principal  question  con- 
tained lu  the  quota  bill  before  this  Con- 
gress. It  raises  a  challenge  for  all  com- 
merce and  industry  in  general,  but  a 
most  critical  and  particular  one  for  CaU- 
fomia  and  the  West.  We  are  the  ones 
that  stand  to  gain  from  a  successful,  ag- 
gressive participation  In  the  boom  of 
the  Pacific.  We  of  the  West  stand  to  lose 
tile  most  by  a  negative  and  retreating 
posture  in  the  face  of  challenges  from 
imports  abroad.  Granted  that  Japan  is 
a  fierce  and,  to  some  extent,  even  a  fa- 
vored competitor,  that  is  not  to  say  that 
given  some  necessary  adjusting  to  the 
toughness  of  the  challenge  the  United 
States  could  not  hold  its  own. 

Instead  of  trade  barriers  we  should 
move  with  tough  negotiations,  better  fi- 
nancing for  exports,  market  assistance, 
and  a  totally  aggressive  posture  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Yankee  traders  of  an 
earlier  era.  Whet  we  cannot  afford  is  a 
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6tance  suggested  In  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress on  trade  quotas. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade 
biU  which  we  consider  today  should  t>e 
defeated.  The  policies  established  in  this 
conglomerate  proposal  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  change  after  they  have  been 
"frozen"  into  the  law.  Every  Member 
will  be  held  to  account  for  the  total 
package. 

How  can  we  explain  support  for  the 
oil-quota  provisions  which  allocate  the 
quota  to  a  privileged  few  who  enjoy 
windfall  profits  based  on  the  diOerential 
between  the  domestic  price  and  the  im- 
port price  of  oil.  A  tariff  based  on  this 
differential  would  bring  into  the  Treas- 
U17  an  additional  $1.5  billion  each  year 
with  no  increase  in  consumers'  prices. 

Today's  action  guarantees  this  wind- 
fall to  a  handful  of  oil  producers  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

The  oil  quotas  combined  with  the  sys- 
tem of  domestic  production  controls  pro- 
vides a  completely  controlled  pricing  of 
oil  which  creates  increased  consumer 
costs  estimated  between  15  billion  to  $7 
billion  each  year. 

If  we  are  to  fight  Inflation,  we  must 
begin  with  oil.  Tax-free  profits  have 
given  oO  the  financial  power  to  invest 
heavily  In  coal  and  uranium.  The  energy 
resource  monopoly  exercised  by  oil  today 
is  a  national  scandal.  Coal  prices  have 
doubled  for  almost  everyone  in  the  last 
6  months. 

Last  week,  two  major  oil  companies 
announced  a  25-cent-per-barrcl  hike  In 
prices.  Motorists  will  soon  be  assessed 
another  cent  per  gallon  on  motor  fuel. 
Every  motorist  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
more  tribute  to  oil. 

The  oil-quota  system  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  Instruments  of  inflation.  It  de- 
serves to  be  repealed  rather  than  en- 
shrined. For  this  provision  alone,  this 
trade  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  PiYirr.  Cliairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  18970)  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  HA.  18970  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.^as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST   FOR    ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I  ask 

unanimous    consent     that    when  ttaa 


House  adjourns  today,  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  FREE  NATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91^19) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  today's  world,  peace  is  synonymous 
with  tlie  strength  of  America  and  her 
friends. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  to 
free  nations  willing  to  defend  themselves 
is  central  to  our  new  conception  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  for  the  1970s  and  is  cru- 
cial to  America's  hope  of  working  with 
other  nations  to  bring  about  the  precon- 
ditions for  peace  in  the  world. 

In  my  February  1970  Foreign  Policy 
Message,  I  reported  that  It  was  our  goal 
to  reduce  the  level  of  our  direct  involve- 
ments abroad  as  the  capability  of 
friendly  nations  to  provide  for  defense 
of  our  mutual  interests  increases.  At  that 
time  I  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  task.  The  provision  of  sup- 
port for  our  friends  is  a  key  element  In 
our  national  security  policy.  Such  sup- 
port is  essential  if  our  policy  is  to  suc- 
ceed. This  is  why  I  ask  today  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  funds. 

The  first  six  decades  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  taught  us  that  a  stable  and 
tranquil  world  requires  American  parti- 
cipation in  keeping  the  peace.  For  us  to 
abdicate  that  responsibility  wouJd  be 
to  magnify  the  world's  Instability  and 
turmoil  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  friends, 
and  American  strength  remains  one  pil- 
lar of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  is  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  the  world.  But  times  are 
changing;  for  us  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility now.  we  must  link  our  efforts  more 
closely  with  those  of  our  friends  to  build 
the  foundations  of  peace. 

The  decade  of  the  19805  taught  us  that 
it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible, 
for  tile  United  States  to  bear  the  prin- 
cipal burden  for  tlie  defense  or  economic 
progress  of  all  our  allies  and  friends.  They 
are  now  ready  and  willing  to  assume  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  burden  for  their 
own  defense,  and  are  developing  the 
strength  to  do  so — but  they  will  continue 
to  need  our  help  as  they  move  toward 
ultimate  self-reliance. 

The  free  world  looks  to  tills  kind  of 
American  leadership  in  the  1970s.  It  Is  an 
American  contribution  which  will  en- 
courage and  enable  other  nations  to  do 
their  part.  It  Is  a  role  for  the  United 
States  in  the  world  which  will  enlist  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  America  can — and  must — sustain. 


November  18,  1970 


It  is  in  America's  national  interest  to 
support  the  growing  efforts  of  our  friends. 
The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  last 
25  years — from  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
Vletnamization — is  that  a  systematic 
program  that  helps  other  nations  harness 
their  own  resouj'ces  for  defense  and  de- 
velopment enables  them  to  take  on  the 
primary  burden  of  their  own  defense. 

Helping  countries  that  demonstrate 
the  capability  to  help  themselves  enables 
us  to  reduce  our  direct  overseas  involve- 
ment: it  eases  our  budgetary  and  balance 
of  payments  burdens;  and  it  lessens  the 
likeUhood  of  the  engagement  of  Ameri- 
can forces. 

We  are  already  carrying  out  this  pol- 
icy. Since  I  took  offlce.  we  have  already 
lowered  our  military  presence  abroad: 

— Already.  68  Installations  abroad  have 
been  closed,  and  44  more  have  been  re- 
duced. 

— By  next  spring,  under  present  plans, 
the  total  number  of  American  military 
personnel  overseas  will  be  at  least  300.000 
below  the  number  that  were  abroad  In 
January  of  1969. 

But  our  na  tlonal  security  requires  that 
we  provide  friendly  nations  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  they  need  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

The  change  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
calls  for — from  bearing  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility ourselves  to  enabling  our 
friends  to  shoulder  it  much  more  them- 
selves— Is  not  a  simple  one  to  carry  out. 
We  must  make  this  change  in  a  way  that 
permits  our  friends  to  adjust  materially 
and  psychologically  to  the  new  form  and 
content  of  American  support. 

If  we  were  to  shift  too  quickly,  with- 
out offsetting  with  assistance  what  we 
are  taking  away  in  direct  American  in- 
volvement, we  would  risk  undermining 
their  self-confidence.  If  we  were  to 
change  too  slowly,  bearing  too  much  of 
the  burden  ourselves  too  long,  we  would 
risk  eroding  their  incentives  for  self- 
reliance. 

In  either  case,  we  would  fail  to  provide 
our  friends  with  the  means  and  confi- 
dence to  help  themselves,  and  we  might 
ultimately  face  the  dilemma  of  either  let- 
ting them  down  or  asserting  a  direct 
presence  ourselves. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  see  how  crucial 
It  is  to  preserve  the  military  balance  so 
that  those  who  are  already  willing  and 
able  to  defend  themselves  can  continue 
to  do  so.  The  interest  of  all  nations  would 
be  best  served  by  limiting  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  that  explosive  region,  but  un- 
til this  objective  can  be  acliieved,  we 
must  help  prevent  a  sliift  in  the  military 
balance  that  would  undermine  the 
chances  for  peace. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  we 
must  strike  a  careful  balance.  While  we 
must  understand  the  limitations  of  our 
assistance,  we  must  never  tmderestimate 
its  critical  value  in  achieving  and  pre- 
serving such  balance. 

The  supplemental  program  which  I 
submit  today  will  help  achieve  this  bal- 
ance, by  responding  to  critical  needs  that 
have  arisen  since  my  original  request  for 
1971  foreign  assistance  fimds. 
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Nowhere  Is  our  support  more  necessary 
or  more  closely  linked  with  our  efforts 
to  achieve  peaceful  solutions  than  in  the 
Middle  East.  Peace  will  come  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  all  parties  feel  secure  from 
the  threat  of  military  dominance  and 
recognize  that  the  only  permanent  way 
to  resolve  deepseated  differences  is  by 
negotiation  and  never  by  war. 

We  mu.st  now  act  to  presei-ve  the 
delicate  military  balance  in  this  area, 
which  will  encourage  those  negotiations 
leading  to  peace. 

A.    I5KAEL 

Israel  has  demonstrated  a  strong  will 
to  survive  in  freedom.  We  had  hoped  that 
recent  agreements  and  arrangements  In 
the  Middle  East  would  lead  toward  peace 
and  make  it  unnecessary  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  militar>'  assistance  to  any  of 
the  belligerents  in  the  area.  This  hope 
has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Continued  large  scale  shipments  of 
military  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  The 
buildup  of  the  surface-to-air  missile 
complex  in  the  cease-fire  zone  west  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  In  disregard  of  the  cease- 
fire-standstill agreement,  requires  us  to 
redress  the  imbalance  it  has  caused. 

As  authorized  by  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act.  /  request  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  $500  million  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  credits  that  will  assist  her  in  the 
financing  of  purchases  of  equipment  that 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  her  de- 
fense capability,  and  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic strain  caused  by  her  expanded 
military  requirements. 

8.    JORDAN 

A  stable  and  viable  Jordan  is  esren- 
tial  if  that  nation  is  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  toward  working  out  an  en- 
during peace  settlement  which  would 
serve  the  interests  of  all  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Jordanian  govei-nment 
has  recently  demonstrated  its  deter- 
mination and  capacity  to  resist  aggres- 
sion by  forces  which  oppose  a  peace  set- 
tlement and  threaten  to  weaken  the  sta- 
bility of  that  country.  But  Jordan,  which 
has  previously  paid  for  its  military  equip- 
ment, cannot  afford  to  meet  this  new 
defense  burden,  and  has  asked  us  for 
assistance.  /  request  that  the  Congress 
provide  t30  million  toioard  meeting  Jor- 
dan's request. 

C.    LCS.4KON 

Lebanon,  which  has  also  been  threat- 
ened, has  taken  a  mod:;rate  stance  and 
a  positive  approach  in  the  search  for 
peace.  To  assist  Lebanon  to  maintain  a 
stable  domestic  base  for  responsible  en- 
gagement in  the  search  for  peace.  /  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  appropriate  $5 
million  totcard  meeting  Lebanon's  re- 
quest. 

3.   EAST   ASIA 

In  July  1969.  on  my  trip  through  Asia. 
1  reaffirmed  our  determination  to  provide 
security  support,  while  calhng  upon 
coimtries  which  receive  our  assistance  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense.  Equally  important.  I 
emphasized  the  need  to  provide  the  help 
essential  for  such  nations  to  assume  this 


responsibility  quickly.  While  reducing 
the  direct  participation  of  our  forces  we 
must  help  these  other  countries  develop 
the  capability  to  carry  out  the  increased 
responsibilities  tliey  are  assuming. 

In  Asia,  this  approach  has  provided  tlie 
basis  for  a  major  reduction  m  our  mili- 
tary presence  as  well  as  major  long  term 
budgetars'  and  balance  of  payments  sav- 
ings. Authorized  troop  levels  have  been 
reduced  by: 

— 165.000  in  Vietnam:  further  reduc- 
tions of  100.000  will  be  accomplished  by 
next  spring: 

—20,000  in  Korea: 

— 6.000  in  Thailand:  further  reduc- 
tions of  9,800  are  in  process; 

— 6.000  in  the  Philippines. 

Let  lis  look  at  the  countries  in  Asia 
where  our  help  is  required  as  nations 
move  toward  greater  self-reliance. 

A.    VIETNAM 

United  States  troop  withdrawals  in 
Vietnam  mean  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  by  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam; 
and  these  dollars  have  been  an  essential 
factor  in  that  country's  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Anticipating  that  Vietnam  would  re- 
quire additional  funds  this  year,  my 
budget  message  suggested  that  an  extra 
$100  million  might  be  reqiUred.  /  cm 
nou)  requesting  an  amount  smaller  than 
that — tSS  million— but  I  regard  this 
smaller  sum  as  most  important  in  insur- 
ing the  success  of  our  Vietnamization 
program.  It  is  important  because: 

— The  Vietnamese,  with  United  States 
encouragement,  have  recently  begun  a 
significant  set  of  economic  reforms 
which  can  be  effective  only  if  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese  economy  is  main- 
tained. 

— The  Vietnamese  economy  will  bear 
an  increasing  burden  of  defense  as 
United  States  ti'oops  are  removed.  That 
burden  could  cieate  economic  disruption 
to  the  point  that  it  would  jeopardize  tliat 
nation's  stabiUty.  thereby  threatening 
the  progress  of  Vietnamization  and  fu- 
ture troop  withdrawals. 

B.    CAMBODIA 

The  operations  in  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der sanctuaries  in  May  and  June  helped 
aiisure  the  continued  success  of  Vietnam- 
ization and  of  our  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
grams. As  we  knew  at  the  time  would  be 
the  case,  the  operations  seriously  im- 
paired the  enemy's  ability  to  operate  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  contributed  to  the 
progress  which  has  reduced  our  casual- 
ties there  to  the  lowest  level  since  1965. 
Continuing  operations  by  South  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  forces  in  the 
border  areas  will  make  possible  contin- 
ued progress. 

Cambodia  itself  has  mobilized  its  own 
manpower  and  resources  in  defense  of 
its  independence  and  neutrality.  The 
Cambodian  armed  forces  have  grown 
from  some  40.000  before  North  Vietnam's 
invasion  in  April  to  more  than  ISO, 000 
today.  It  is  essential  that  we  supplement 
Cambodia's  own  efforts  by  providing  re- 
sources which  are  critically  needed  to 
enable  it  to  continue  to  defend  itself.  Its 


ability  to  do  so  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
continued  success  of  Vietnamization. 

Cambodia's  needs  have  been  urgent, 
and  as  Congress  has  been  informed.  I 
have  directed  that  funds  be  transferred 
from  other  already  severely  limited  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  critical  needs.  /  am 
requesting  SlOO  million  to  restore  fundi 
to  such  vital  programs  as  those  for  Tai- 
u:an,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  need  for  these  proHrams — to  sup- 
port our  NATO  allies  and  to  a.ssure  sta- 
bility in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  East 
Asia — are  no  less  urgent  today  than 
when  I  originally  requested  the  funds 
to  implement  them;  it  was  only  because 
of  the  extraordinary  urgency  of  Cam- 
bodia's needs  that  I  directed  this  tem- 
porary transfer. 

To  meet  Cambodia's  urgent  needs  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  /  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  provide  $155 
million  in  new  funds  to  be  directly  al- 
located to  the  Cambodian  program  tS70 
7nillion  for  economic  support:  and  $S5 
million  for  military  assistance'.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  military  assistance  will  be 
for  ammunition. 

C.    KOKEA 

I  have  announced  our  intentions  to 
reduce  by  20.000  tlie  authorized  level  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  has  placed  a  greater  defense 
burden  on  the  Koreans. 

Our  present  assistance  to  Korea  is 
mostly  in  the  foi-m  of  operation  and 
maintenance  items  for  their  miliury 
forces.  These  items  do  not  help  to  mod- 
ernize the  Korean  force  structure  as  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  help  Korea  improve 
Its  own  defense  capability.  /  therefore 
request  authority  to  transfer  to  Korea 
equipment  currently  being  utilized  by 
United  States  forces  scheduled  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Additional  assistance  is  required  this 
year  as  part  of  Korea's  major  five-year 
program  to  modernize  its  defense  forces 
and  to  enable  it  to  effectively  meet  out- 
side threats  as  we  reduce  the  level  of 
direct  VS.  involvement.  These  funds  are 
needed  now  to  insure  that  the  needed 
equipment  will  be  delivered  in  good  time. 
I  request  that  the  Congress  provide  tl50 
million  in  support  of  this  modernization 
of  South  Korea's  defense. 

2.    OTHEl    niOCBAMS 

There  are  two  additional  needs  for  the 
military  assistance  program  that  have 
arisen  since  the  Congress  considered  my 
request  earlier  in  the  year. 

First.  I  directed  that  the  Indonesian 
program  be  increased  by  $13  million  from 
the  previous  level  of  S5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Indonesia — with  its  population 
of  over  110  million — occupies  a  key  posi- 
tion (or  the  future  peace  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  has  shown  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  resist  threats  to  its  security 
and  stability.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  sup- 
port such  encouraging  developmenLs  in 
a  nation  which  can  play  a  key  role  in 
the  stability  of  its  entire  region. 

Second,  anticipated  recoveries  of  funds 
from  past  years'  programs  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  materializing; 
a  shortage  of  $17  million  in  these  re- 
sources is  now  expected.  These  funds 
are  needed  to  continue  our  assistance 
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programs  at  necessary  levels,  and  have 
been  recognlsted  as  such  by  the  Con- 
^ras.  Any  shortfalls  in  these  recoveries 
therefore  would  require  reductions  in 
already  severely  limited  programs,  and 
must  be  offset. 

/  reiiuest  that  this  HO  million  be  re- 
stored to  the  military  assistaiice  program. 
•  «  •  •  • 

The  funds  requested  represent  a  con- 
siderable sum.  But  the  growing  strength 
of  our  friends  and  their  willingness  to 
accept  a  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  will  mean  increased  effec- 
Uvenc.5s  of  our  own  efforts,  and  a  less- 
ened possibility  that  our  men  will  have 
to  rlslc  their  lives  in  futiue  conflicts. 

At  this  time,  in  light  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary needs  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  success  of  the  approach  outlined  in 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  must  provide 
additional  resources  to  those  of  our 
friends  whose  security  is  threatened.  The 
expenditures  are  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  national  security  goals  and 
our  foreign  policy  interests,  as  we  re- 
duce our  direct  Involvement  abroad. 

We  must  signal  clearly  to  the  world, 
to  those  who  threaten  freedom  as  well 
as  those  who  uphold  freedom,  that  where 
our  interests  are  Involved  the  United 
States  will  help  those  who  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves. Our  foreign  policy  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  clear  eiidence  that  we  will 
provide  siich  help. 

I  Jielleve  the  American  people  deeply 
tmderstand  the  need  for  secure  friends 
and  allies  to  provide  the  foundation  for 
a  stable  peace. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  costs  of  assistance 
to  these  nations,  to  reduce  the  political 
and  economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  di- 
rect United  States  presence  overseas — 
and  thereby  to  avoid  a  possible  cost  of 
American  lives. 

Richard  NneoN. 

The  White  Hobse  Novemher  IS,  1970. 


ROGERS  CAIXS  FOR  RUSSIAN- 
AMERICAN  AGREEMENTS  OVER 
CUBA  TO  BE  MADE  PUBLIC 

I  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  events  over  the  past  4  months 
in  Cuba.  I  feel  it  is  time  that  agreements 
or  commitments  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  concerning  Cuba  be 
made  public. 

I  have  for  some  time  now  been  con- 
cerned over  the  activity  of  Russian  ships 
in  the  Caribbean,  especially  concerned 
with  the  possible  eiitablishment  of  a  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba. 

Apparently  the  administration  also  be- 
came concerned  when  Russian  ships,  in- 
cluding a  submarine,  a  subtender.  and 
ocean-going  tugs  docked  in  the  port  city 
of  Cienfuegos  and  construction  of  per- 
sonnel facilities  was  reported.  That  was 
in  September. 

But  then  the  administration,  after 
issuing  statements  which  warned  Russia 
of  building  a  base  for  missile-firing  sub- 


marines, said  that  the  movement  of  the 
subtender  and  tugs  out  of  Cienfuegos  in- 
dicated things  were  all  right  again.  Pacts 
developed  that  the  subtender  and  tug 
simply  moved  from  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba  to  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  to  the 
city  of  Mariel.  This  did  not  stay  my  con- 
cern. 

All  that  is  needed  for  a  submarine  base 
is  the  tenders  and  the  tugs  and  barracks 
tor  supporting  personnel.  But  on  No- 
vember 1,  a  stutement  was  released  that 
the  ships  had  left  Mariel  and  that  tliey 
were  no  longer  in  Cuban  waters. 

Tliis  proved  to  be  misleading  again,  for 
the  ships  simply  circled  the  island  and 
again  pulled  into  Cienfuegos.  Two  days 
ago  a  Defense  Department  spokesman 
offered  a  "no  comment"  when  asked 
about  construction  at  Cienfuegos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  agreements  which  are 
In  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  concerning  the  military  use  of 
Cuba. 

In  September  the  administration  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  the  construction  at 
Cienfuegos.  leading  one  to  believe  that 
this  was  in  violation  of  the  so-called 
1963  agreement.  Then  there  was  silence. 

Today  we  rend  of  a  verbal  agreement 
or  commitment  made  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  this  year. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  know  what 
agreements  or  commitments  we  do  have 
with  Russia  concerning  Cuba. 

The  neglect  which  had  been  shown  to 
Cuban  affairs  and  for  that  matter  to  the 
entire  of  South  America  is  not.  I  feel,  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  be  vitally  interested  in  what 
is  happening  just  to  the  south  of  us.  yet 
we  have  for  the  most  part  not  given 
projwr  priority  to  the  southern  portion 
of  our  own  hemLsphere. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  President  to 
make  public  any  and  all  agreements 
which  concern  Cuba.  They  have  re- 
mained secret  for  too  long.  And  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  give  more  serious 
attention  to  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary, economic  and  political  state  of  our 
hemisphere. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  letter  I  have  sent  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  from  New  England? 
This  letter  clearly  outlines  the  problems 
of  industries  in  my  area  of  the  country. 
I  might  also  point  out  at  this  time  that 
the  issue  that  confronts  our  Nation  at 
tills  time  is  the  ever  growing  problem  of 
unemployment.  In  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures have  risen  to  over  160.000.  At  the 
present  rale  of  plant  closings  and  cut 
down  of  employee  roles  this  figure  could 


reach  200.000  by  the  end  of  1971  and  If 
no  relief  is  given  to  these  troubled  indus- 
tries by  the  passing  of  the  trade  bill  of 
1970  then  unemployment  in  my  home 
State  could  very  well  reach  the  stagger- 
ing figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.        

Those  who  are  taking  the  reckless  step 
to  oppose  this  legislation  will  be  held  ac- 
countable by  the  electorate  in  1972.  The 
issue  is  clearly  drawn — unemployment 
and  its  causes  will  be  the  No.  1  priority — 
jobs-jobs-jobs. 
Tlie  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Dear  Colleacoe:  On  Wodnefiday.  Novem- 
ber 18.  tile  House  wlU  debate  and  vote  OD  tlie 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  18970.  tlie 
"Trade  Act  of  1970."  one  of  tlie  moat  impor- 
tant bills  wlilch  tlie  9l8t  Congress  wlU  con- 
sider. If  the  previous  question  is  agreed  to. 
and  the  rule  Is  adopted,  the  House  will  then 
begin  consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  you  to  support  the 
closed  rule  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and  to 
vote  for  the  bill  Itself.  Passage  of  this  Ie0s- 
lation  is  o/  i.i(al  Interest  to  all  o/  New  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  know  of  any  legislative  enact- 
ment in  recent  years  which  Is  so  Important 
to  our  section  of  the  country.  For  the  Qrst 
time  the  many  industries  which  are  threat- 
ened by  runaway  Import  competition  are 
given  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  bill 
contains  procedures  making  it  possible  for 
those  Industries  which  can  make  a  good  case 
to  show  they  are  suffering  serious  Injury  or 
are  threatened  with  serious  Injury  to  receive 
some  relief. 

Based  upon  Information  submitted  to  us 
during  the  lengthy  public  bearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
this  legislation.  It  Is  clear  that  at  least  the 
following  industries  In  New  England  have  an 
Important  stake  In  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation; textiles  and  apparel,  with  177,000  Jobs 
spread  throughout  New  England;  shoe  plants, 
with  70,000  jobs  located  throughout  New 
England;  rubber  footwear;  leather  goods: 
brass  mill  products:  statnlese  steel  flatware: 
flex  yarns  and  thread:  fiahnets;  card  clothing; 
pulp  and  paper  machinery;  machine  tools: 
scissors  and  shears;  handbag  frames  and 
purse  frames;  fine  and  specialty  wire:  stain- 
less steel  sinks:  Christmas  decorations; 
electronics;  mink  for  skins;  clothespins  and 
veneer  products;  miniature  precision  bear- 
ings; antl-rnctlon  bearings;  sproclcet  chains; 
builders  hardware;  wood  screws  and  related 
fa.<iteners;  bicycles  and  cycle  ports:  slide 
fasteners;  safety  pins  and  straight  pins; 
fishery  products;  marble:  granite;  confection- 
ery products;  and  green  olives. 

Much  has  appeared  In  the  press  about  the 
possible  effect  on  New  England  of  the  modlfl- 
catlon  contained  In  the  bill  on  the  national 
security  amendment.  While  I  opposed  the 
amendment.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  in  no  way  affects  the  President's  author- 
ity to  eliminate  the  oil  quotas  which  we  op- 
pose. He  has  that  authority  today  and  will 
have  It  after  this  bUl  becomes  law  and  can 
exercise  It  If  he  so  chooses. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  House  Members  to 
use  the  oil  quota  amendment  as  an  excuse  for 
voting  against  the  bill  will  m  effect  amount 
to  a  vote  against  providing  reasonable  ave- 
nues of  relief  from  unreasonable  Import  com- 
petition for  the  types  of  New  England  In- 
dustries which  I  have  mentioned  above.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  justlflable  position 
because  I  believe  our  obUgatlon  in  the  House 
is  to  provide  relief  for  the  above  New  England 
industries  rather  than  risk  the  writing  of 
another  Smoot-Hawley  bill  on  the  House 
mooT   which  could   very  well   happen. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Senate  with  lla 
flexible  rules  should  be  the  body  where  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  sulke  out  the 
so  called  oil  amendment.  If  the  oil  amend- 
ment Is  deleted  from  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
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then  the  entire  New  England  Congressional 
delegation  In  the  House  can  then  call  upon 
the  House  Conferees  for  favorable  action.  I 
realize  that  we  In  New  England  are  faced 
with  a  difficult  decision.  However,  court^e 
and  common  sense  are  very  much  needed  at 
this  time  of  high  unemployment.  If  New 
England  is  going  to  survive  economically,  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  further  closing  of  tex- 
tile, footwear  and  tannery  plants,  if  we  are 
to  stop  further  layoffs  in  the  electronic  in- 
dustries and  all  the  other  thousands  of  Job 
losses,  we  mur*t  act  wisely. 

Considering  the  whole  bill,  which  Includes 
all  of  the  provisions  which  the  President 
asked  for,  one  could  quite  JustlSably  say  that 
U  Is  an  expansionist  trade  bill.  At  the  same 
time.  It  includes  reasonable  provisions  for 
relief  for  American  Industries  seriously  in- 
Jiu-ed  or  tlireatened  with  serious  injury  from 
import  competition. 

I  have  attached  an  analysis  of  the  oral  and 
written  testimony  presented  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by 
domestic  producers  located  In  New  England. 
As  you  review  this  list,  note  the  location  of 
these  industries  and  consider  how  important 
they  are  to  the  individual  commtmlties. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  vote  to  support 
the  closed   rule,   including   a  vote   for   the 
previous  question  on  the  rule,  and  that  you 
vote  for  the  blU. 
Sincerely, 

jAues  A.  BURKB, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  Hearing  on  Tariff  and  Trade  Pro- 
posals Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  May  and  June  19701 

Domestic  Producing  iNTeacsTs  Located  m 
New  England  Which  Have  Expbcsscd  Con- 
cern  WTTH    ImCSEASING   CoMPETmON   PBOM 

Impchttb 

product;  inddstrt,  company,  and  location; 

comment  and  hcabing  page  reference 

Textiles  and  Apparel:  Textile  and  apparel 
plants  spread  throughout  New  England?  Ap- 
pro*. 177.000  Jobs — Supported  HJl.  16920. 
See  pages  1240-43  for  statement  by  North- 
em  Textile  Association. 

Card  Clothing:  Card  clothing  manufactar- 
era  In  Mass.  and  Conn. — Favors  import 
quotas  on  textiles,  p.  1569. 

Fish  Neta:  Fish  netting  manufacturers: 
East  Raddam.  Conn.:  Hope,  R.I..  East  Hamp- 
ton. Conn. — ^Favors  liberalized  escape  clause 
and  HJl.  16920.  p.  1599. 

Flax  yarna  and  thread:  Ludlow  Corp., 
Needham  Heights.  Mass. — Favors  import 
quota  or  increased  duties,  p.  1611. 

Stainless  Steel  Rntware:  Gorham  Corp.. 
Providence.  R.I.;  International  Silver  Co., 
Merlden.  Conn.;  Hobson  &  Botts  Co..  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.:  Reed  and  Barton  Corp.,  Taim- 
ton,  Mass.;  and  Majestic  Sliver  Co.,  New 
Haven.  Conn. — Favors  resolution  calling  for 
negotiation  of  increased  tariff,  p.  1808. 

Brass  mill  products:  Copper  and  Brass 
Fabricators  Council  Brass  mills  located  In 
Conn.,  Mass.,  R.I.:  Connecticut:  Ansonla. 
Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Merlden,  Newtown.  New 
Haven,  New  Mllford,  Norwalk.  Seymour. 
Stratford,  Tbomaston,  W8terbiu7;  Wamo- 
chusetta:  Attleboro.  New  Bedford.  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Taunton;  and  Rhode  Island: 
Cranston,  East  Providence,  Lincoln — Pnvora 
liberalized  escape  clause,  p.  1830. 

Stainless  steel  sink:  Stainless  Steel  Sink 
Corp.,  New  Bedford,  Mass — Favors  Increased 
tariff  on  fabricated  stainless  products,  p. 
1014, 

Pine  and  specialty  wire.  Fine  and  Spec- 
ialty Wire  Manufacturers  Association  located 
In  Conn,  and  Mass. — Favors  Import  quotas. 
p.  1954. 

Footwear:  Shoe  plants  located  through- 
out New  England:  Approx.  70,000  Jobs — Sup- 
ports H.R.  16920,  p. 1984. 

Rubber  footwear:  Cambridge  Rubber  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Mai- 
CXVl 2385-Port  2« 


den.  Mass.,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co..  Boston, 
Mass. — Continuation  of  existing  levels  of 
tajiffs.  if  ASP  is  to  be  eliminated,  p.  2103. 

Leather  goods:  Plants  in  Mass..  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island — ^Pavor  Im- 
port quotas,  p.  2147. 

Pulp  and  paper  machinery:  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Machinery  Association  Plant  in  New 
England — Favors  liberalized  escape  clause, 
p.  2486. 

Machine  tools:  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation, specifically  Bron-n  and  Sharp, 
Kingsto-vn,  Rhode  Island — Favors  liberalli'KJ 
escape  clause,  p.  2493. 

Scissors  and  shears:  Acme  Sbc^ar  Co., 
Bridgeport.  Conn.;  John  Ahlbln  tc  Sons, 
Bridgeport.  Couu.;  W.  H.  Compton  Shear  Co.. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.:  A.  Lincoln  Co..  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  and  Miller  Forge  Manufacturing 
Corp..  Keen.  New  Hampshire — Favors  Im- 
port quota,  opposes  further  tariff  reductions, 
p.  2758. 

Handbag  frames  and  purse  frames:  Em- 
pire Slate  Novelty  Corp..  Connecticut — He- 
quested  tax  ^eilef. 

Christmas  decorations:  Manufacturers  of 
Christmas  decorations :  Bradford  Novelty, 
BoRton,  Mass.;  Mystic  Novelty.  Wakefleld. 
Mass.;  Paper  Novelty.  Stamford,  Conn.;  and 
Mr.  Christmas,  Providence,  R.I. — ^Favor  re- 
duction of  imports,  p.  2782, 

Electronics:  Electronics  Industry,  Associa- 
tion and  various  divisions.  Plants  located 
throughout  New  England. — Position  varies, 
but  all  expressed  concern  with  rising  Imports, 
particularly  with  dumping  practices,  p, 
2787. 

Uuloru  in  the  Electronics  Industry. — Fa- 
vors repeal  of  TSUS  Items  807.00  and  806.80 
on  n.S.  products  assembled  abroad. 

Mink  fur  skins:  National  Board  of  Fur 
Farm  Organizations;  Mink  farmers  located  in 
Conn,  and  Mass..  in  particular. — Favors  tariff 
quota,  p.  3051. 

Associations  of  Fur  Farm  Suppliers:  In, 
Boston.  Mafis..  New  Bedford.  Mass..  Glouster. 
Mass..  and  Stougbton,  Mass..  Andover, 
Conn. — Supports  Import  control,  p.  3180. 

Clothespins  and  veneer  products:  Wooden 
clothespins  and  other  woodenware  products 
plants  in  Maine  and  Vermont. — ^Favors  lib- 
eralized escape  clause,  p.  3332. 

Miniature  precision  bearings :  Miniature 
precision  Bearing  Co..  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire; New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings.  Inc., 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. — Favors 
tightening  of  national  security  provisions  of 
Trade  EspMUision  Act.  p.  3346. 

Anti-frlctlOQ  bearings:  Antl-Frictlon  Bear- 
ing Manufacturers  Association;  Abbott 
Ball  Co.,  West  Hartford.  Conn.;  The  Barden 
Co,.  Danbury,  Conn.;  The  Fafnlr  Bearing  Co.. 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Hartford-Universal  Co., 
Rocky  Hill.  Conn.;  MPB  Corp,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire;  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings, 
Inc..  Peterborough.  New  Hampshire:  Norma 
PAO  Bearings  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Pio- 
neer Steel  Ball  Co.,  Inc.,  Unlonvllle,  Conn.; 
Superior  Steel  Ball  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn.: 
The  Torrington  Co.,  Torrlngton.  Conn.;  and 
Wlnsted  Precision  Ball  Corp..  Wlnsted, 
Conn. — Favors  Import  quota,  p.  3740. 

Sprocket  Chain:  American  Sprocket  Chain 
Manufacturers.  Association  and  Acme  Chain 
Division.  North  American  Rockwell,  Holyoke, 
Mass. — Favors  liberalized  escape  clause  and 
omnibus  quota  legislation,  p.  3756. 

Builders  Hardware:  Builders  Hardware 
Manufacturers  Assn. — Favors  liberalized  es- 
cape clause,  p.  381 1. 

Wood  .screws  and  related  fasteners:  United 
States  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau.  Various 
plants  in  Conn..  Mass.,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hamp&blre — Supports  import  quotas,  p. 
3822. 

Bicycles  and  cycle  porbs:  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turers Association:  Columbia  Manufacturing 
Co..  Westfleld.  Mass.;  Androck,  Inc,  Worces- 
ter. Mass.:  Hartford  Precision  Products. 
Rocky  Hill.  Conn.:  Kllian  Steel  Ball  Corp.. 
Hartford.  Conn.;    The  Mattatuck  Mfg.   Oo„ 


Waterbury,  Conn.;  Mealnger  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Bethel,  Conn.;  Persons-Majestic  Mfg.  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass. — Favor  import  quotas,  pp. 
3850.  3860. 

Slide  Fasteners:  Slide  Fasteners  Associa- 
tion: Pilling  Chain  Co.,  West  BarringtoQ. 
Rhode  Island;  Prentice  Corp..  Kensington. 
Conn ;  and  Scoulll  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Waterburg.  Comi. — ^Favors  liberalized  escape 
clause,  p.  3871. 

Siifety  pins  and  straight  pins:  Pin.  CUp  and 
Fastener  A&soclaUon;  ScovUl  Mfg.  Co..  Oak- 
vllle.  Conn..  Star  Pin  Company.  Shelton, 
Conn,.  The  Rlsdon  Mig.  Co..  Nagatuck.  Conn.. 
The  Rlsdon  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn..  Un- 
ion Pin  Co.,  Wlnsted,  Conn.,  William  Prym 
Inc..  Dayvllle,  Conn, — Favors  liberalization  of 
escape  clause,  page  3878. 

Fishery  products:  Aforne  Sordine  Packers 
Association. — Favors  import  quotas  and 
liberaliaed  escape  clause,  p.  3892.  QroundtiBh, 
Massachusetts  and  other  states. — Favors  Im- 
port quota. 

Marble:  Marble  Institute  of  America  and 
Laborers  International  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica: Vermont  and  Ma.wachusetta. — ^Favor  Im- 
port quotas  on  manufactured  marble,  p. 
4121. 

Gmnlte:  National  Building  Granite  Quar- 
ries Association,  Inc.,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Also  quarries  located  in  Main*  and  Ver- 
rnont. — Request  help  with  import  problem, 
p. 4152. 

Confectionery:  National  Confectioners  As- 
sociation.—Fa  vor.s  Import  quotas,  p.  4232. 

Green  Olives:  Green  Olive  Trade  Associa- 
tion Plant  io  Boston.  Massachusetts. — Favors 
blgher  tariff  on  green  olives  in  consumer 
packages. 

(From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Nov.  13.  19701 
Nixon  CoNsmnts  Dropping  QtroTAS  for  Oil 
Imports 
Washington. — ^Tbe  Nixon  admlnlstiatlon 
is  considering  temporary  aijondonment  of 
oil  import  quotas  and  the  freeing  of  oil  pro- 
duction on  federal  off-shore  leases  from  state 
control, 

RADICAL   change 

Administration  sources  today  said  the 
moves  are  being  considered  In  the  wake  of 
recent  crude  oil  price  increases.  If  thete  steps 
are  taken,  they  would  represent  a  radical 
change  In  WoAhlngton's  present  oU  policies. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
(OEP)  yesterday  announced  that  it  plans  to 
InvesUgate  the  rea-sons  for  and  consequences 
of  the  price  increases, 

George  A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  OEP. 
said  the  agency  will  undertake  tlie  investiga- 
tion with  the  help  of  the  Justice  and  Interior 
deportments  and  otbor  branches  of  govern- 
ment. OS  required  by  the  basic  oil  Import 
Proclamation  of  1959. 

Any  OEP  recommendation  to  the  Preeldent 
would  concern  the  national  security  effect 
of  the  increases.  Mr,  Lincoln  observed. 

HOME   HEATING   OIL 

Administration  officials  said  while  there 
are  no  import  quotas  on  crude  oil,  their  in- 
vestigation may  prove  that  dropping  the  im- 
port quotas  on  number  two  home  heating 
fuel  may  sUmuiate  the  market  and  help 
bring  oU  prices  down. 

Concerning  the  freeing  of  oil  production 
on  federal  off-shore  leases  from  state  con- 
trols, the  administration  sources  said  this 
would  allow  oil  producers  to  increase  their 
output  above  the  stale  regulated  limits,  thus 
Increasing  the  supply  and  decreasing  the 
price. 

The  OEP  Investigation  will  begin  next  week 
when  the  agency  will  ask  all  Interested 
parties  to  submit  their  comments  on  the 
reoAons  for  and  solutions  to  the  present  oil 
ebortnge. 

The  agency  expects  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  submit  comments 
again  tu-ging  the  end  of  the  oil  import  quotas. 
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Thomas  Eastlejr,  executive  secretary  to  the 
New  England  Council,  said  n  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  quotas  "will  not  scAvm 
the  problem  we've  been  facing  for  ten  years." 
He  &aid  a  serlea  of  itopgap  measure!  have 
been  taken  "after  every  fuel  crisis."  and 
that  a  "sensible  new  national  oU  policy"  Is 
needed  for  long-range  fuel  needs. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  ADAMS  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute anc*  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
official  committee  business,  I  returned  to 
Washington  only  late  yesterday  and  was 
thus  unable  to  vote  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  which  passed  the 
House  Tuesday.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  bill  and  against  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition,  had  I  been 
here  on  Monday  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  the  bills  authorizing  the  Fami- 
ly Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act.  and  the  benefits  bill  for 
families  of  servicemen  missing  In  action, 
captured,  or  interned. 

Resolution  1355  concerning  the  war 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  do  nothing  to  restate  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  with  a  reporting  re- 
quirement added.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Presidential  use 
or  war  powers  but  it  .seems  to  do  no  harm 
so  I  would  have  voted  aye  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.'je,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  noteworthy  remarks  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Buckeye  Farm  News  are 
pertinent  and  worth  repeating  in  an  ef- 
fort to  accentuate  ihe  positive  side  of 
America.  The  editorial  comment  states 
that  if  the  world  population  were  con- 
densed into  an  imaginary  town  of  1. 000 
persons,  some  interesting  observations 
could  be  made  on  how  we  Americans, 
by  comparison,  measure  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Sixty  persons  ou*  of  the  1.000  would 
represent  the  total  U.S.  population,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  represented  by 
940. 

The  60  Americans  would  be  receiv- 
ing half  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
entire  community;  the  940  other  per- 
sons would  share  the  remaining  half.  Of 
the  60  Americans,  the  lowest  income 
groups  would  be  better  off  than  the  aver- 
age in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 

The  60  Americans  would  possess  near- 
ly 16  times  as  much  goods,  per  person, 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  people.  On  an  aver- 
age they  would  produce  16  percent  of  the 
town's  total  food  supply. 

Few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  we  have 
problems.  But  then  again,  we  have  the 
resources,  the  determination  and  the 
ability  to  alleviate  them. 


THE  CONTINUING  CALLOUSNESS  OF 
PRISON  OFFICIALS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutality 
of  our  penal  system  ^oes  on  and  today's 
headlines  are  reminiscent  of  those  of  yes- 
terday and  of  so  many  prior  years.  Little 
has  changed.  In  today's  New  York  Times 
there  is  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
New  York  City  Corrections  Board  on  the 
suicide  of  a  man  who  was  being  detained 
In  the  Tombs.  The  board  stated  that  the 
young  man — found  hanging  in  his  cell 
last  month — was  a  victim  of  an  "Inhu- 
man" system  of  criminal  justice  and  de- 
tention procedures  that  had  deranged 
him  and  permitted  his  suicide.  This 
superb  report,  prepared  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  J.  vanden  Heuval. 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Tombs. 
I  have  had  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  corrections  department  of  both 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York  on  their 
policies,  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
prisoner  correspondence  and  visitation 
privileges.  I  have  brought  my  correspond- 
ence on  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  because  it  reflects  the  callous- 
ness of  the  prison  officials  toward  their 
prisoners.  In  the  instance  of  one  prisoner, 
Nathan  Wright,  who  haa  been  denied 
both  correspondence  and  visitation  privi- 
leges with  his  common  law  wife  of  4 
years,  my  correspondence  goes  back  to 
May  30.  1970,  and  the  situation  has  yet 
to  be  corrected.  And  recently.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  yet  another  prisoner.  Theodore 
Webb,  who  is  aLso  incarcerated  in  the 
same  New  York  State  Napanoch  correc- 
tion facility,  has  been  denied  correspond- 
ence and  visitation  privileges  with  his 
common  law  wife  and  child. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  evident  that  it  Is  time 
for  this  Congress  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  MncvA).  H.R. 
16794,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  correctional  institutioas  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal prisons  In  meeting  these  standards. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
considered  early  next  year  by  the  Judici- 
ai-y  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  for  printing 
in  the  Record  the  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  corrections  department 
since  my  last  report  to  this  House  on 
September  29.  1970.  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  the  board  of  correction's  report  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Stati  of  New  York. 
Departmsnt  of  CofuticnoNs. 

Albany,  N.Y..  October  l,  1970. 
Hon.  Edwakd  X.  KocB. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth.  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Cokcressman  Kocr:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  September  28. 
1B70.  addressed  to  Mr.  Manuel  T.  Murtca. 
Counsel  to  this  Department,  advising  that 
you  have  received  word  from  Commissioner 
XlcOratta  tbat  he  has  authorized  this  Depart- 
ment to  permit  common-Jaw  wives  to  visit 
City  prtaoners  held  in  State  facilities. 


I  am  attaching  copy  of  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 29.  1970.  addmsed  to  Commlsaioner 
McOratb  which.  I  believe,  la  fully  self-explan- 
atory. 

Tours  very  truly. 

John  R.  Cain. 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Sepixmber  29.  1970. 
Hon.  GeoRGc  P.  McOrath, 
Commi-fsioncr.  Department  of  Correction. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Commissioner  McGrath:  Receipt  is 
acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  September  21, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Manuel  T.  Murcla.  Counsel 
to  this  Department.  It  has  been  our  undcr- 
sundlng  when  you  transfer  your  Inmates  to 
one  of  the  State  facilities,  such  as  Clinton 
or  Eastern,  that  you  should  furnish  those 
Institutions  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
information,  including  the  visiting  and  cor- 
respondence lists  approved  by  your  people 
for  the  Inmate  concerned. 

Palling  to  receive  such  Information  from 
you.  we  must  apply  our  regulations  which  are 
certainly  very,  very  liberal,  hut  which  do  not 
mention  "common-lHw"  as  there  Is  no  such 
status  In  New  York  State.  Generally  speak- 
ing, an  Inmate  may  correspond  with  one  girl 
friend  and  receive  visits  from  her,  provided 
that  neither  the  inmate  nor  the  girl  friend 
Involved  IB  otherwise  legally  married. 

Even  in  those  cases  exceptions  can  be 
made  wherein  the  whereabouts  of  the  girl 
friend's  former  husband  has  been  unknown 
for  a  period  of  years,  or  wherein  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Inmate's  legal  wife  has  been  un- 
known for  a  number  of  years,  and  wherein 
it  appears  that  granting  this  permission 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  and  would  not  be  encouraging 
promiscuity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  R.  Cain, 
Acting  Committioner. 

Mr.  Edwabd  I.  Koch, 

V.S.  House  of  Rcprcsentatiw*, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Koch:  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  I  am  In  receipt  of  letters  from 
you  dated  September  28,  1970  and  October  3. 
1970.  Upon  receiving  your  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 28.  I  was  left  quite  puzzled,  because 
of  the  fact,  that  affixed  to  It,  was  the  follow- 
ing notification  by  this  institutions  admin- 
istration : 

"This  has  been  the  policy,  as  long  as  there 
is  not  a  legal  wife. 

"If  there  Is  a  legal  wife,  common-law  wives 
are  stlU  not  allowed." 

Then  when  I  received  the  Congressional 
Record  House  R^sum6  from  you  on  October 
7.  1970  I  was  even  further  bewildered,  when 
I  read  certain  of  the  letters  that  you  had 
sent  to  various  different  State  and  Correc- 
tional officials,  which  you  bad  been  In  con- 
tact with  during  the  recent  months.  con> 
cernlng  the  Issue  of  my  still  being  legally 
married  although  separated  from  my  wife 
for  Ave  years,  as  being  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  now  write  to  my  present  common- 
law-wife,  with  whom  I  have  lived  with  for 
the  same  amount  of  time.  Please  allow  me 
to  refer  you  to  your  correspondence  to  Com- 
missioner McOlnnls  on  the  date  of  August  25, 
1970. 

You  stated  to  him,  that  you  had  been 
tdd  by  Commissioner  George  P.  McGrath 
that  in  New  York  City  Correctional  facilities. 
"Inmates  are  permitted  to  write  to  and  re- 
ceive mall  from  anyone,"  Did  your  letter  to 
me  dated  September  28,  1970.  in  effect,  mean 
that  we  city  prisoners  located  here  at  Na- 
panoch, N.Y.,  are  entitled  to  the  same  writing 
and  visiting  privllege.s  that  we  had  formerly 
enjoyed  at  Rlkers  Island;  and  this  being  the 
case  tbat  we  are  able  to  now  write  to  our 
common-law  wives  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  If  we  are  still  considered  legally  married, 
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in  view  of  the  extenuating  circumstances 
aforementioned?  U  this  is  so.  would  you 
kindly  write  and  notify  me  and  this  insti- 
tution's administration  of  the  change  made 
In  Its  correspohdence  practices. 

Thanking  you,  for  all  that  you  have  done 
thus  far,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Nathan  Wright  No.  309. 

October  9,  1970. 
John  R.  Cain, 

Acting  Commissioner.  Department  of  Correc- 
tion, Albany.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Cain:  I  have  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 1  with  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 29  seiU  to  Commlasloner  George 
McOrath. 

Your  letter  of  September  29  does  not  re- 
flect the  substance  of  the  statement  which 
you  made  to  me  in  your  letter  of  September 
9.  You  will  recall  that  at  that  time  you 
stated  ".  .  .  wa  advised  CommlBSloner 
Ceoi^e  P.  McGrath  that  If  he  wUl  authorize 
Bucb  females  to  be  placed  on  the  City  In- 
mates' Vl£ltlng  List,  we  will  honor  his  desig- 
nation." The  commitment  which  you  made 
then  Is  considerably  reduced  by  yoiu-  letter 
of  September  29  where  Instead  of  carrying 
out  Commissioner  George  McGrath's  autho- 
risation you  hedge  his  authorization  with 
restrictions  that  evidently  do  not  apply  to 
New  York  City  prisoners  held  in  New  York 
City  detention  facilities. 

Once  again  I  am  calling  upon  you  to  pro- 
vide to  all  prisoners  In  your  custody  and 
sent  to  you  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  the  visitation  privileges 
authorized  by  CommL^sloner  George  F.  Mc- 
Grath. I  also  believe  that  you  should  extend 
the  same  visitation  privilege  to  all  state 
prisoners  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  file  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  and  cannot  do  so  until  I  re- 
ceive your  verification  that  this  has  been 
done.  I  therefore  would  appreciate  your 
prompt  response. 
Sincerely, 

Coward  I.  Koch. 

State  or  New  York. 
Department  of  Cobrection. 
Albany.  NY.,  October  14. 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longieorth  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged or  your  letter  of  October  9.  1970. 
I  find  that  my  Iett«r  of  September  29.  1970. 
addressed  to  Commissioner  George  P.  Mc- 
Grath of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Correction,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you 
under  date  of  October  1,  Is  fully  self-explana- 
tory, and  reflecu  positively  the  policy  of  this 
Department. 

Your  contention  that  this  does  not  reflect 
the  substance  of  the  statement  which  was 
made  to  you  In  our  letter  of  September  0 
la  merely  one  of  Interpretation,  and  you 
must  note  that  this  letter  was  signed  by  the 
counsel  of  this  Department.  The  Counsel 
does  not  make  policy. 

I  note  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter 
where  you  are  calling  upon  us  to  provide 
to  all  prisoners  In  our  custody  sent  to  us  by 
New  York  City  the  visitation  privileges  au> 
thorlzed  by  Commissioner  George  P.  Mc- 
Grath. Again  I  must  reiterate  that  our  policy 
is  outlined  in  my  letter  of  September  29,  ad- 
dressed to  Commlasloner  McGrath. 

I  note  also  your  statement  thai  you  be- 
lieve that  we  should  extend  the  same  visita- 
tion privileges  to  our  State  prisoners  as  well. 
While  we  appreciate  your  recommendations, 
we  reserve  the  right  to  make  the  policy  on 
these  matters  for  the  State  Department  of 
CorrectlcA. 

Tours  very  truly, 

John  R.  Cain. 
Deputjf  Commtssioner. 


HOTTSE  OF  Represent ATiVES. 

Washington.  D.C.  October  19, 1970. 
Mr.  John  R.  Cain, 

Deputy  Commissioner,  State  Department  of 
Correction,  Albany,  N.Y. 

DrjvH  Mr.  Cain:  I  have  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 14th— and  it  would  seem  that  you  are 
determined  to  put  up  every  obstacle  possible 
so  as  to  prevent  prisoners  from  seeing  their 
common-law  wives. 

Your  counsel.  Mr.  Murcla  said  in  his  letter 
of  September  9th  to  me  that  "we  advised 
Commissioner  George  F.  McOrath  that  If  he 
will  authorize  such  females  (common-law 
wives)  to  be  placed  on  the  City  Inmates' 
Visiting  list,  we  will  honor  his  designation." 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  clearly  talking 
about  the  category  of  "common-law  wives," 
but  now  you  say  that  you  have  to  receive  a 
separate  authorization  for  each  individual 
City  prisoner,  knowing  full  well  that  this 
means  a  burdensome — and  therefore  prob- 
ably often  forgo tten^amount  of  paperwork 
on  the  part  of  the  City.  In  your  letter  of 
October  14th  you  also  seem  to  find  It  neces- 
sary to  make  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Murcla  and 
his  statement  of  September  9th — you  note 
that  he  Is  the  Counsel  of  the  Department 
and  that  the  Counsel  does  not  make  policy. 
This  m&y  be  true,  but  I  would  submit  that 
he  probably  is  in  the  best  position  to  know 
what  rights  a  City  prisoner  has,  and  legally 
hnw  authorizations  can  be  made  by  the  City. 
The  simple  problem  Is,  Mr.  Cain,  that  you 
do  not  want  to  honor  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath's authorization  and  so  you  are  finding 
an  excuse  not  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  really  ridiculous 
that  your  Department  should  put  up  such  a 
struggle  to  block  these  correspondence  and 
visitation  privileges  which  surely  can  mean 
so  little  to  the  Institution,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Institution — "to  correct"  (I  assume  I 
am  right  in  choosing  the  verb  in  that  in  one 
of  your  previous  letters  you  took  such  care 
to  note  that  you  no  longer  use  the  words 
■prison"  and  "reformatory"  in  referring  to 
your  institutions  and  instead  call  them  "cor- 
rectional facilities.").  But,  these  privileges 
can  mean  so  much  In  terms  of  the  morale  and 
disposition  of  the  prisoner  In  the  Institution 
and  then  his  ability  to  rejoin  society  when 
he  Is  released.  Naturally  we  assume  that  It  Is 
best  for  a  man  to  have  a  family  to  go  back 
to — but  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  Is 
often  not  the  case,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  common-law  wife  situation  provides  a  more 
affirmative  mlUeu  than  none  at  all.  This  is 
to  put  the  argument  In  terms  of  what  Is  good 
for  the  prisoner  and  for  society — but  beyond 
this.  I  would  suggest  that  whether  a  man  has 
a  legal  or  common-law  wife  Is  really  not  the 
concern  of  the  State  Corrections  Department. 

I  would  urge  that  you  reconsider  your  posi- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  the  City's 
prisoners,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  state's 
prisoners. 

Sincerely, 

Koward  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  October  19.  1970. 
Hon.  Loins  J.  LEFKOwrrz, 
Attorney  General,  Capitol. 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Lodis:  Since  May  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  State  Department  of 
Corrections  on  the  matter  of  prisoners'  cor- 
respondence and  visitation  privileges  with 
common-law  wives.  This  matter  was  raised 
by  a  City  prisoner,  Nathan  Wright,  who  Is 
being  held  at  Napanoch  where  be  is  not  al- 
lowed to  either  write  or  visit  with  his  com- 
mon-law wife  of  four  years,  whereas  these 
privileges  were  enjoyed  at  Rlkers  Island. 

Enclosed  Is  the  correspondence  on  this 
matter.  You  will  note  that  on  September 
9th.  the  Department  of  Corrections'  Coun- 
sel, Manuel  T.  Murcla  advised  me  that  If 
Commissioner  George  McGrath  "will  author- 
ize such  females  (common-law  wives)  to  be 
placed  on  Uie  City's  Inmates'  Vlsltiiig  List, 


we  will  honor  his  designation."  On  Septem- 
ber ai.  Commissioner  McGrath  complied  with 
this  request  and  sent  the  Department  the 
autborhsation. 

But,  on  October  Ist,  Conunissloner  John 
Cain  of  the  Department  demurred  and  said 
no,  the  privileges  stlU  could  not  be  extended 
to  the  City's  prisoners  unless  an  individual 
authorization,  by  name,  was  given  tor  each 
prisoner.  Obviously,  this  Is  Just  one  more  ef- 
fort to  place  an  obstacle  before  us. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  In  obtaining 
the  Department's  cooperation  so  that  the 
privileges  can  be  instated.  Surely,  the  pres- 
ent proscription  can  be  contributing  nothing 
toward  realizing  the  purpose  of  the  oorrec- 
tlonnl  Institution. 
Sincerely. 

EnwARO  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Representativiis. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  19, 1970. 
Mr.  Robert  Douglass. 
Counxel.  Office  of  the  Gotcrnor, 
State  of  New  York. 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Dc.\r  Bob:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  once  again  the  matter  of  prisoner 
visitations  by  common-law  wives. 

The  State  Corrections  Department  has  yet 
to  allow  the  New  York  City  prisoners  held  in 
its  facilities  to  correspond  and  visit  with 
their  common-law  wives.  The  Department 
continues  to  refuse  these  privileges  even 
though  on  September  21st  City  Corrections 
Commissioner  George  P.  McOrath  wrote  to 
the  Department  authorizing  common-law 
wives  to  visit  City  prisoners  held  In  State 
facilities. 

While  the  Department's  Counsel,  Mr.  Mur- 
cla had  previously  told  me  by  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9th  that  If  Commi&sioDer  McOrath 
"win  authorise  such  females  to  be  placed 
on  the  City's  Inmates*  Visiting  List,  we  will 
honor  bis  designation,"  Commissioner  Cain 
now  tells  me  that  an  individual  authorization 
for  each  prisoner  must  be  made  by  the  City. 
This  is  an  obvious  effort  to  make  the  City's 
task  more  difficult  and  to  put  up  another 
obstacle  so  as  to  avoid  giving  the  prisoners 
these  very  mesger  privileges. 

I  am  enclosing  the  most  recent  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  the  Department  on  this 
matter.  It  Is  evident  that  this  Is  Just  a  sub- 
jective decision  on  the  part  of  Commission- 
ers McGlnnls  and  his  colleagues — Commis- 
sioner Cain  unintentionally  made  this  clear 
by  his  efforts  In  his  letter  of  October  I4th  to 
diminish  the  Importance  of  Mr.  Murcla's 
statement  by  saying  that  the  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 9tli  "was  signed  by  the  Counsel  of 
this  Department.  The  Counsel  does  not  make 
policy." 

I  would  urge  your  Immediate  intervention 
In  this  matter  so  that  this  senseless  pro- 
scription demanded  by  Just  a  few  persons  in 
the  Department,  but  affecting  a  number  of 
prisoners,  can  be  overcome. 

I  trust  that  the  Governor  shares  my  feel- 
ings on  this  matter— and  I  hope  that  action 
can  be  forthcoming  from  your  office  In  the 
very  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I  Koch. 

House  or  rcprfsentatives. 
Wa.'ihingttm.  D.C,  Noi'rmber  J€,  1970 
Georce  McGrath, 

Commisxioner.  Department  of  Correction. 
New  York  City. 

Dear  George:  I  have  been  advised  that 
Theodore  Webb  (Rlkers  Island  sr770-483. 
state  ;;1822),  a  City  prisoner  currently  .serv- 
ing at  Napanoch.  has  been  denied  visitation 
and  correiipondence  privileges  from  his  com- 
mon-law  wife.  Mr.  Webb  has  been  married 
before  and  divorced,  and  his  first  wife  has  re- 
married. While  he  was  incarcerated  at  the 
Tombs  from  November  19(J9  to  January  1970 
and  at  Rlkers  Island  from  January  to  Octo- 
ber 1970.  be  received  visits  and  extensive  cor- 
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respondence  from  his  common-Iaw  wl/e.  But 
these  privileges  are  ciurently  being  denied 
him  in  the  State  laclUty  because  he  does  oot 
have  the  divorce  papers  from  his  flrat  nxar- 
ringe.  There  is  ii  further  tragic  aspect  to  this 
ease  in  that  Mr.  Webb  and  his  common-law 
wile  are  the  parents  of  a  child. 

Pursuant  to  the  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  State  authorities,  tt  would  appear 
that  a  letter  from  you  authorizing  vjaltation 
and  mall  privileges  would  be  honored.  Would 
you  kindly  send  such  a  letter  to  John  R. 
Cain,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Correction,  and  send  me  a  copy  for 
my  nies. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  issuing  a 
blanket  authorlzotion  covering  all  City  pris- 
oners in  state  custody,  granting  the  same 
visitation  and  mall  privileges  which  those 
prisoners  would  have  were  they  incarcerated 
m  city  penal  institutions.  I  would  also  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  copy  of  that  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Hovtsc  or  REPtttsENTATrvis, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  17.  1970. 
John  R.  Cum. 

Deputy  Commissioner.  State  Department  of 
Correction,    state    Office    Building.    Al- 
bany.  N.Y. 
Deak  Mb.  Catm  :  I  om  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  George  McGrath.  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  establish  a 
policy  for  all  City  prisoners  transferred  to 
State  institutions  so  they  would  have  the 
same  privileges  which  they  have  in  the  City 
prison  system.  This  would  also  eliminate  in- 
dividual letters  for  different  prisoners'  re- 
quests. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
what  that  policy  would  be. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koca. 

Hot?SC    OF   RZPKSSEMTATtVES, 

Waahington.  DC.  November  17.  1970. 

WlLUAH  VANDEH    RSTJVAL, 

Chairman.  New  York  City  Board  of  Correc- 
tiona,  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Bux:  I  am  enclosing  more  corre- 
^ondence  on  visitation  privileges,  or  lack  of 
them.  In  6tat«  institutions.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  looking  Into  the  two  cases  of 
Nathan  Wright  (correspondence  which  I  sent 
you  previously)  and  Theodore  Webb,  and  do- 
ing what  you  can  to  haye  the  State  authorize 
those  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  prisoners  in 
the  City  penal  system  when  ihey  are  trans- 
ferred to  State  fadUUes. 

Please  keep  me  advised. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kock. 

■From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  18.  :970I 
Excerpts  Prom  Cohbection  Board's  Report 

ON    THE    "Death    of    a    CrriztN,     Julio 

Roloan" 

I.    JULIO    ROLDAN:    PER90NAI.    DATA    AND 
INF08UATI0N 

Julio  Roldan  was  born  In  Aquadllla.  P.R,, 
on  Oct.  27.  1936.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  as  a  teen-ager.  He 
attended  Morris  High  School,  a  predomi- 
nantly black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  low  academic 
hlgn  schcrol  In  the  South  Bronx.  Roldan 
dropped  out  of  school  after  his  10th  grade, 
and  returned  to  Puerto  Rico.  Like  many 
other  Puerto  Rlcans.  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  several  times,  before  finally  en- 
tering the  Army  in  1961.  He  served  two  years, 
as  a  medical  corpsman.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  on  Aug.  29.  1963.  His  service  to  the 
United  States  Army  Is  without  blemish. 

Roldan  had  never  married.  He  lived  for 
several  years  with  bis  brother,  Israel  |r 
Protestant  minister  in  the  Bronx  l.  During 
that  time  he  was  studying  to  become  a  mem- 


ber or  the  clergy.  He  stopped  these  studies 
when  he  decided  that  the  life  of  a  clergy- 
man WBB  Irrelevant  to  many  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

The  testimony  of  his  friends  and  family 
reveal  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
Inequities  he  saw,  both  here  and  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Beginning  In  1966.  Rold.in  traveled  fre- 
quently between  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico, 
never  settling  m  any  one  place  and  often  liv- 
ing out  of  a  knapsack-  He  became  interested 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  movement 
at  that  time,  and  be  began  to  view  Boclal  In- 
justice in  political  terms. 

His  Interest  in  the  Independence  move- 
ment led  to  an  arrest  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  flag-burning  in  Aqua- 
dllla. and  fined  925  in  1969. 

Roldan  Joined  the  Young  Lords  party  in 
August.  1970.  He  was  a  Young-Lord-ln-Traln- 
ing,  and  the  chief  cook  of  the  mess  hall  at  75 
East  110th  Street,  where  he  also  was  living 
Bt  the  time  of  his  death. 

Roldan  earned  his  living  selling  leather 
Items  which  he  made  himself.  He  was  also  a 
poet; 

City  of  Strangers 

City  of  strangers 

And  I  dont  think  they  know  me 

Nor  care  about  my  woes 

I'm  Just  they  say  at  heart  a  bum 

An  earth  rejected  skum  . . . 
Let's  Get  Together  Because  1  Love  You 

So  you  see 

Oh  What's  the  name 

Democracy 

I  sooner  say 

Beaureaucracy 

But  what  the  hell 

If  I  can  spell 

I'm  Just  a  spick  to  you 

But  I  love  you 

Together 

We  can  save 

The  world  for  our  kids  . .  . 
n.    Juijo    roldan;     ciacuMrTANCEs    of    his 

ARREST    AND    ARRAIGN MEI«T 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  13,  1970,  the  Toung 
Lords  bad  organized  a  demonstration  to 
complain  of  poor  garbage  collection.  The 
demonstration  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
112th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  ex- 
tended throughout  the  surrounding  ares. 
Julio  Roldan  and  Roberto  Lemus  [a  member 
of  the  Young  Lords)  were  participants  In  It. 

As  Lemus  described  the  scene,  he  and 
Roldan  were  walking  down  lioth  Street,  be- 
tween Madison  and  Park  Avenue.  They  ob- 
served some  burning  papers  Inside  the  en- 
tranceway  to  the  premises  at  65  East  110th 
Street.  Both  men  walked  Inside  the  building 
in  an  effort  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  At  that 
moment  a  car  (Identified  by  Lemus  as  a 
Bonneville  with  New  Jersey  Ucense  plates» 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  85  East  noth  Street.  Three  men 
emerged  from  the  vehicle  with  guns  drawn. 

The  police  officers  were  dressed  In  plain 
clothes  and  were  subsequently  identified  as 
members  of  the  Narcotics  Squad.  Lemus  says 
that  he  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  he  and 
Roldan  were  merely  attempting  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  which  had  apparently  resulted  when 
some  of  the  debris  in  the  street  was  blown 
Inside  the  entranceway  to  the  apartment 
building  The  police  interrupted  his  explana- 
tion, and  frisked  and  handcuffed  both  Lemus 
and  Roldan. 

The  arresting  officer.  Hubert  Erwln.  of  the 
Narcotics  Squad,  stated  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  two  other  patrolmen.  Donald  Mc- 
Carthy and  James  Murphy  and  were  in 
Murphy's  Rambler  station  wagon  which  had 
New  York  license  plates. 

Erwln  related  that  Lemus  had  picked  up 
a  wad  of  newspaper,  and  Roldan  had  set  it 
on  fire,  and  had  walked  Into  the  building 
at  55  East  110th  Street  to  set  afire  more 
papers  which  were  lying  In  the  hallway.  They 


had  Just  managed  to  set  these  papers  afire 

when  the  officers  arrived  and  arrested  them. 

reports  insolts 

Lemus  says  that  he  and  Roldan  were  placed 
in  the  oar  and  taken  to  the  precinct  house, 
during  which  time  they  were  continuously 
insulted  and  "picked  on."  Roldan  received 
the  brunt  of  the  Insults,  and  according  to 
Lemus.  was  visibly  aglUted  by  them.  The 
arresting  officers  referred  to  Roldan  as 
■Cookie"  (because  he  was  a  cook),  and  re- 
peatedly asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  back 
to  Puerto  Rico  from  where  be  had  come. 

At  the  25th  Precinct.  Erwln  filled  out  some 
papers  and  at  approximately  1  A.M.,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  14th.  he  asked  the  arrestees 
If  they  wanted  him  (Erwln)  to  make  any 
telephone  calls  for  them.  They  asked  Erwln 
to  call  the  office  of  the  Young  Lords,  tell 
whoever  answered  that  they  had  been  ar- 
rested. Indicate  the  charge,  and  ask  the  office 
to  arrange  for  attorneys  to  represent  them. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  Erwln  would  not  let 
the  arrestees  make  their  own  telephone  call. 

At  approximately  3 :30  A.M.,  Barbara 
Handschu,  an  attorney,  and  Carol  Ooodman, 
a  law  clerk,  arrived  at  the  precinct  house. 
Handschu  and  Ooodman  Identified  them- 
selves and  asked  to  speak  with  the  arrestees. 
Erwln  refused  to  permit  them  to  see  Lemus 
and  Roldan  in  private,  and  instead  made 
certain  that  either  he  or  one  of  the  other 
arresting  officers  was  present  at  all  times 
during  their  conferences  with  the  two  ar- 
rested men. 

Officer  Erwln  says  that  while  the  arrestees 
were  at  the  25tb  Precinct,  he  "read  off  the 
sheet  of  constitutional  rlgbts"  to  them.  Rol- 
dan refused  to  answer  any  questions,  and 
Instead  asserted  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  was  not  obliged  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. Edwin  related  that  Roldan  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  Lemus  ...id  that 
Roldan  kept  "spouting  Blao." 

Again,  according  to  Lemus,  at  about  7:30 
A-M.,  on  the  mormng  of  October  14.  Officers 
Erwln  and  Murphy  took  the  arrestees  to  100 
Centre  Street.  While  Erwln  drew  the  com- 
plaint, he  questioned  the  arrestees  and  was 
even  more  Insulting  to  Roldan  than  he  had 
been  previously.  Roldan  was  getting  pro- 
gressively madder  and  more  agitated.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  the  arrestees  were  placed  in 
the  bullpen  on  the  third  floor  at  100  Centre 
Street.  Counsel  for  the  arrestees.  Dan  Po- 
choda  for  Roldan  and  Miss  Handschu  for 
Lemus,  were  not  permitted  access  to  the  ar- 
restees. 

At  approximately  3:30  P.M.,  the  case  was 
called  I  before  Criminal  Court  Judge  Hyman 
Solnlcker]  and  Mr.  Pochoda  had  not  yet  con- 
ferred with  his  client.  Mr.  Pochoda  asked  the 
Judge  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Roldan  before  the  case  was  heard,  but  the 
judge  said  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time, 
they  could  see  how  crowded  the  court- 
room was,  and  that  the  case  must  proceed. 
Roldan  yelled  that  "There  Is  no  Justice  In 
this  court.  There  Is  no  one  here  to  represent 
MR.  Our  lawyers  have  not  bad  a  chance  to 
speak  with  us.  This  is  only  happemng  be- 
cause I'm  Puerto  Rlcan." 

The  Judge  resented  the  Interruption,  said 
he  would  give  them  a  second  call  and  would 
place  their  names  at  the  twttom  of  the  list. 
Officer  Erwln  took  the  arrestees  from  in  front 
of  the  Judge,  and  returned  them  to  the  court 
pen.  Officer  Erwln  then  handcuffed  the  ar- 
restees together  and  permitted  them  to 
speak  with  their  attorneys. 

EXCHANGE    IN    COURT 

Judge  Solniker  called  the  case  again  at 
approximately  4  P.M.  Mr.  Pochoda  argued 
that  it  made  no  sense  for  the  Young  Lords 
to  attempt  to  bum  dovi-n  a  building  which 
contained  Puerto  Rlcan  Inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  were  their  own  friends.  The  Judge 
and  the  district  attorney  Interrupted  the  at- 
torney   and    then    Mr.    Roldan    Interrupted 
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them,  shouting  that  be  had  set  no  fire.  The 
Judge  told  blm  to  be  quiet  and  threatened 
bim  with  contempt  of  court,  at  which  time, 
Mr.  Roldan  shouted  some  epithets  at  the 
Court.  The  Judge  then  said  "Take  him  out." 

Ball  was  set  by  Judge  Solniker  at  91.500, 
a  reduction  from  the  92,500  ball  requested 
by  the  district   attorney. 

On  Oct.  14.  1970.  the  day  on  which  Roldan 
was  arraigned  (and  apparently  a  rather  aver- 
age day  in  terms  of  arraignment  statistics). 
Judge  Solniker  had  283  cases  appear  before 
him.  Th\is,  on  the  average,  in  an  eight-hour 
day  (and  Judge  Solniker  works  at  least  that 
many  hours  in  the  courtroom,  with  hardly 
time  for  lunch,  and  leaving  decisions  and 
other  research  for  his  home  hours),  the 
Judge  could  give  only  1.7  minutes  or  102 
seconds  to  each  matter. 

The  courtroom  is  crowded  and  noisy.  The 
Judges  who  preside  are  themselves  offended 
by  the  lack  of  decorum  and  the  practical 
necessities  of  moving  the  calendar  of  cases. 
Moreover,  if  a  defendant  exhibits  evidence  of 
psychiatric  problems,  the  courts  have  been 
advised  that  Bellevue  Hospital  Is  unable  to 
accept  the  defendant  because  of  Us  present 
caseload. 

Factors  Considered 

Judge  Solniker  was  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Correction  interviewers  what  factors  be  con- 
sidered when  setting  bail.  He  cit«d  the  kind 
of  crime — "If  burglary  is  in  a  residential 
apartment.  I  tighten  up  becauf^e  of  the  nar- 
cotics probability  and  the  tendency  of  vio- 
lence to  Innocent  people."  He  stated  he  also 
considers  the  "yellow  sheet"  of  the  defend- 
ant, a  police  record  that  reflects  prior  ar- 
rests and  convictions.  If  the  defendant  Is 
represented  by  Legal  Aid,  an  ROR  (Release 
on  Recognizance)  report  is  prepared  which 
Indicates  whether  the  defendant  is  married, 
employed,  etc.,  and  gives  information  which 
tbe  Judge  can  consider  in  determining  the 
likelihood  of  the  defendant  Jumping  bail 
and  leaving  the  Jurisdiction. 

If  a  defendant  is  privately  represented  fas 
Mr.  Roldan  was),  the  irony  is  that  an  ROR 
report  is  not  prepared.  The  defendant's  at- 
torney is  expected  to  make  the  argument 
that  his  client  should  be  released  on  his  own 
recognizance.  The  transcript  in  the  Roldan 
arraignment  shows  that  his  attorney  never 
had  a  chance  to  make  an  argument  for  bis 
immediate  release  pending  trial. 

The  people  of  New  York  were  represented 
at  the  arraignment  by  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Alan  Prazer.  Mr.  Frazer.  who  has  been 
with  the  District  Attorney's  office  since  1968, 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  arraign- 
ments, alternating  on  a  monthly  basis  be- 
tween arraignments  and  jury  trials.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  normal  caseload  consists 
of  some  300  cases  per  day.  During  a  one-hour 
period  In  which  Mr.  Prazer  was  present  on 
Oct.  14.  1970,  be  handled  some  30  cases. 

The  appearance  of  the  defendant  before 
the  Judge  for  aralgnment  is  the  first  time 
that  a  District  Attorney  has  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  before  him.  He  relies  heavily 
on  the  complaining  witness  or  the  arresting 
officer,  who  stands  at  his  side  during  tbe 
arraignment. 

During  the  arraignment,  Mr.  Prazer  re- 
quested that  ball  be  set  at  $2,500  for  each 
defendant  He  based  this  on  (1)  the  nature 
of  the  charge  {attempted  arson |  (2)  the  fact 
that  the  police  told  him  that  the  defendants 
had  given  a  false  address  (neither  the  po- 
lice nor  the  District  Attorney  verified  this 
charge.  In  fact,  the  address  given  was  the 
Young  Lord's  Headquarters),  (3)  the  arrest- 
ing officer  confirmed  that  tbe  defendants 
were  "Young  Lords,"  and  (4)  the  building 
was  an  occupied  apartment  house.  Mr.  Prazer 
concluded  that  this  was  a  "heavy  cose"  from 
the  unfriendly  tone  of  the  police  offlcera. 


ni.    BOLOAN'S  IMPRISONMENT  AND  TRE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES or  niS  DEATH 

Wednesday.  Oct.  14.  1970 

At  approximately  S;30  P.M  Julio  Roldan 
was  brought  into  the  Manhattan  House  of 
Detention  for  Men  the  "MHD". 

The  captain  in  charge  of  the  receiving 
room  when  Roldan  was  processed  considers 
an  outbreak  by  a  person  In  the  courtroom 
to  be  behavior  abnormal  enough  to  require 
the  person  to  be  put  under  special  obser- 
vation, even  If  the  prisoner  is  quite  calm 
and  relaxed  in  tbe  receiving  room.  However. 
neither  the  captain  nor  any  other  officer  re- 
members being  informed  of  any  such  t>e- 
havlor  on  the  part  of  any  prisoner  brought 
into  the  receiving  room  on  that  day.  There- 
fore, rather  than  being  assigned  to  a  special 
observation  section  on  the  eighth  floor.  Rol- 
dan was  routinely  assigned  to  a  general  de- 
tention area  on  that  same  floor. 

He  proceeded  to  the  medical  exammation 
roora  where  a  brief  medical  history  was 
taken.  Unless  a  prisoner  complains  about 
some  ailment,  he  Is  pushed  through  without 
any  further  attention  from  the  doctors.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  there  are  not  facilities 
available  to  give  a  medical  examination  to 
every  inmate,  and  that  there  are  not  ade- 
quate facilities  to  give  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  even  a  single  Inmate. 

Roldan  was  taken  from  the  receiving  room 
in  a  group  of  12  and  led  to  the  elevator.  When 
the  elevator  reached  the  eighth  floor,  six 
prisoners  were  taken  to  the  central  control 
area  of  the  floor  which  Is  referred  to  as  the 
"Bridge."  The  A  man,  the  officer  who  stays 
on  the  Bridge  at  all  times  and  is  In  charge 
of  the  floor,  then  assigned  the  men  to  cells. 
The  officer  who  took  Roldan  and  tbe  otber 
man  to  their  cells  remembers  Roldan  being 
extremely  quiet  throughout  tbe  entire  time 
he  was  on  the  Bridge  and  being  taken  to  his 
cell. 

At  approximately  7:30  P.M.  Roldan  was  put 
into  ceU  Lower  E-4. 

According  to  his  cellmate  and  other  pris- 
oners. Roldan  was  upset  when  he  arrived  in 
his  cell.  He  was  alternately  frustrated,  angry. 
crying,  laughing  and  occasionally  gave  hos- 
tile looks  to  his  cellmate.  That  evening  Rol- 
dan rambled  at  great  length  In  both  Spanish 
and  English  about  many  subjects,  including 
tbe  oppression  of  minority  groups,  starving 
babies,  killing  of  blacks,  revolution,  ttiat  tbe 
Establishment  was  trying  to  kill  minority 
groups  and  him,  corruption  and  poison  in  the 
air.  At  times  he  would  hang  on  tbe  bars 
with  his  hands  or  bang  his  fists  on  tbe  cell 
wall.  He  shouted  "more  power  to  tbe  people." 
Thursday.  Oct.  15.  1970 

During  the  course  of  the  morning  Roldan 
appeared  quite  upset.  His  cellmate  has  stated 
that  Roldan  would  Jump  on  his  bunk  and 
after  five  minutes  would  Jump  down,  take 
off  his  belt,  stretch  It.  put  the  belt  back  on 
and  then  Jump  back  onto  the  bunk.  He  did 
this  repeatedly.  Tbe  belt  was  described  as  a 
thick  leather  strap. 

According  to  the  prisoners,  at  approximate- 
ly 11  A.M.,  Roldan's  cellmate  was  reading  at 
the  stool  and  table  when  Roldan  Jumped 
down  off  of  bis  bed  and  told  bis  cellmate  "I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a  man."  Roldan 
swung  at  him  and  a  fight  ensued  with  the 
two  prisoners  rolling  on  the  floor  and  on  the 
lower  bunk.  ITie  other  prisoners  sent  up  a 
bowl  and  officers  came  and  broke  It  up  by 
standing  outside  of  the  cell  and  ordering  the 
prisoners  to  separate.  At  approximately  11:30 
A.M.  Roldan's  cellmate  was  moved  to  Lower 
E-6.  Roldan  was  not  particularly  loud  in  the 
time  immediately  following  his  segregation. 

Late  that  evennig,  as  he  had  done  during 
that  afternoon,  and  the  preceding  evening. 
Roldan  again  talked  at  length  about  revolu- 
tion, tbe  i>oor,  the  Young  Lords,  and  people 


In  tbe  street.  He  was  again  described  as  being 
coherent    but    repetitious.     Otber    inmates 
cbanted  "you're  right  brother,  you're  right" 
as  Roldan  preached  revolution. 
Friday,  Oct.  16.  1970 

At  approximately  8:50  A.M.  jn  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  MHD.  Roldan's  name  was  called 
two  or  three  times  over  the  loudspeaker  This 
was  because  a  telegram  had  be»n  delivered 
to  that  floor  addressed  to  Roldan.  It  was  evi- 
dently misdirected.  T^e  floor  log  for  the  sixth 
floor  shows  that  Roldan's  co-defendant  was 
assigned  to  that  floor  but  that  Roldan  was 
never  on  tbe  floor, 

Tbe  sixth-floor  A  officer  at  that  time  stated 
that  he  looked  up  tbe  name  on  the  telegram 
in  his  floor  book  and  found  that  Roldan 
was  not  on  his  floor.  However,  since  there 
may  have  been  a  mistake,  he  read  the  tele- 
gram, which  is  standard  procedure,  and 
called  out  Roldan's  name  several  times  over 
the  sixth  floor  loudspeaker.  He  then  put  the 
telegram  back  Into  the  envelope  and.  as  Is 
procedure,  left  It  in  the  gate  by  tbe  elevator 
for  the  elevator  operator  to  take  It  to  the 
proper  floor.  Tbe  sixth-floor  A  officer  re- 
members the  gist  of  the  telegram  to  be  "Sit 
tight,  we  are  trying  to  get  ball  money  up.  ' 
Representatives  of  the  Young  Lords  reported 
sending    such    a    telegram. 

The  officer  assigned  to  operate  the  elevator 
at  that  time  does  not  remember  picking  up 
a  telegram  on  tbe  sixth  floor,  and  tbe  A  of- 
ficer on  the  eighth  floor  does  not  remember 
receiving  a   telegram   for   Roldan. 

At  about  7:30  A.M.  breakfast  was  served 
by  Help  |  the  nickname  of  a  Eientenced  pris- 
oner doing  Janitorial  work  ou  the  floor.) 
Help  remembers  saying  "HI.  brother"  lo 
Roldan  and  Roldan  taking  his  tray  to  tbe 
table.  Help  then  swept  the  area  around  the 
cell  at  about  7:50  A.M..  and  left  the  area. 
Several  of  the  prisoners  went  to  sleep  or 
dozed  after  eating  (which  is  usual).  No  pris- 
oner remembers  bearing  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary.  No  prisoner  remembers  se«lng 
any  officer  near  tbe  E  tier  at  this  time.  One 
prisoner  In  a  cell  next  to  Roldan  and  an- 
other prisoner  in  a  cell  on  the  Upper  E  tier 
remembers  hearing  a  noise  coming  from 
Roldan's  cell.  One  prisoner  described  It  as 
"sounding  like  someone  beating  on  bars" 
and  the  other  did  not  know  what  It  was 
but  thought  perhaps  Roldan  was  making 
bongo-like  drummlngs  on  hu  table  or  stool. 

At  approximately  8:30  A.M.  a  correction 
officer  who  bad  been  assigned  to  count  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  walking  in  front 
of  the  cells  when  be  discovered  Roldan 
banging  from   the   rear   bars   of  his  celt. 

There  are  several  stories  about  how  the 
body  was  discovered.  The  confusion  Ls  par- 
tially explained  by  the  fact  that  of  seven 
officers  on  duty  that  morning,  five,  including 
the  officer  who  discovered  Roldan's  body, 
had  been  with  the  department  less  than 
three    weeks. 

At  tbe  entrance  to  the  ceU  the  officers  saw 
a  completely  limp  body  hanging  by  a  belt 
from  the  rear  cell  bars.  The  belt  was  tied 
around  the  top  horizontal  bar  in  a  position 
approximately  over  the  center  of  the  sheU- 
Uke  stool.  Three  officers  remember  seemg 
Roldan's  feet  extending  beyond  tbe  top  of 
tbe  ^ool  and  stated  that  in  their  opinion 
he  could  have,  at  any  time,  stepped  up  onto 
the  stool-  The  inmate  helper  who  saw  the 
body  stated  that  Roldan's  feet  were  a  few 
Inches  above  the  seat,  but  he  also  stnted 
that  the  bars  at  which  the  belt  was  tied  to 
the  top  of  the  seat  is  66 'j  Inches  and  Roldan 
was  63  inches  tall. 

Tbe  doctor  stated  that  ss  he  was  nearlni; 
the  cell  be  beard  someone  say.  "I  think  he 
Is  gone,"  and  he  entered  tbe  cell,  he  took 
one  look  at  Roldan  and  knew  that  he  was 
dead.  Still,  he  listened  (or  tbe  heart  beat 
and   made    certain   tests.    The   doctor   pro- 
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iiounced  bis  DO  A.  at  a  few  minutes  pact 
8:30  A.M.  and  left  the  cell.  After  the  doctor 
stated  that  Roldaa  was  dead,  the  bouse  cap- 
tain ordered  the  cell  locked. 

The  cell  was  examined  by  a  captain  and 
ivn  officer  to  determine  If  a  suicide  note  had 
been  written,  hut  nothing  at  all  was  found. 
The  cell  was  later  opened  to  permit  a  Catb- 
oJic  chaplain  to  administer  last  rices. 

The  autopsy  began  sometime  after  4:00 
on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  15. 

We  conclude  that  the  report  of  the  Medi- 
cal Brajnlner  should  be  accepted. 

William  Tantlen  Hcuvel.  Chairman;  Wil- 
liam H.  Drlbben.  Vice  Chairman;  Miss 
Nyrka  Torrado  Alum:  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
DeMonte:  Mr-  Oeraldo  Rivers;  Mr. 
William  B.  Satterfleld:  .  Mr.  David 
Schulte;  Mrs.  Rose  Singer;  Rev.  Manny 
Lee  Wilson. 


EFFECTS  OP   IMPORT  QUOTAS   ON 
DOMESTIC  PRICES 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  president  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  ImpOTt-Export  Policy,  has 
ifcTitten  two  significant  papers  relating  to 
the  effects  of  import  quotas  on  domestic 
prices.  In  view  of  the  prospective  consid- 
eration of  trade  legislation  and  the  con- 
tention of  certain  free  trade  supporters 
that  quotas  increase  prices  to  domestic 
consumers.  Mr.  Strackbeins  review  of 
the  actual  record  Is  most  illuminating. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  happy  to  append  Mr.  Strackbein's 
studies  to  these  remarks: 
luPDBT  Quotas  and  Paicva:  A  Rkview— I 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
July  8.  1970) 

A  constant  patter  of  comment  tells  u«  that 
Import  quotas  will  raise  domestic  prices  of 
the  productfi  that  are  the  subject  of  such 
quotas. 

It  should  be  possible  to  test  the  soundness 
of  this  unsubetanttated  theory.  To  do  so  we 
should  trace  the  wholesale  price  trends  of 
products  that  are  "protected"  by  import 
quotas  compared  with  the  price  trend  In 
general  and  the  price  on  particular  products 
that  are  not  so  "protected." 

FTTROLEITU 

A  faTorlte  whipping  boy  Is  oil.  or  pe&o- 
leunu  An  import  quota  was  esrabllahed  In 
106a.  nrat  on  a  voluntary  bi!£i«.  followed  by 
a  mandatory  quota,  effective  March   1959. 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined  petroleum 
product*  expressed  in  an  Index  form,  where 
1967-59  equals  100  had  rl.sen  to  only  100  3  In 
19S8  and  101.8  in  19«9.  A  very  recent  rise 
carried  the  level  to  104,2  tn  May  1970. 

This  compared  with  an  Index  for  all  com- 
modities, where  1957-59  again  Is  100.  of  108  8 
in  1968.  113  0  in  1909  and  116.8  for  May  1970. 

"All  commodities,"  of  course,  include  those 
on  which  we  have  import  quotas.  Therefore 
it  will  be  desirable  to  compare  the  refined 
petroleum  price  level  with  that  of  other 
products  that  are  not  subject  to  an  impon 
quou.  If  we  select  another  fuel,  namely. 
coal,  which  has  no  Import  quota  and  should 
therefore  not  be  free  to  move  upward  in 
price  because  It  |g  not  "protected."  we  find 
a  sharp  contrast.  The  wholesale  price  in- 
dex had  reached  107.1  in  1968,  rose  to  116.2 
in  1969  and  zoomed  to  146.9  In  May  1970. 

Surely  If  there  were  an  import  quota  on 
coal,  the  quota   would   be  blamed  for  this 


runaway  price.  Obviously  other  factors  were 
at  worlL 

We  find.  In  other  words,  that  the  whole- 
sale price  or  reaned  petroleum  Increased 
distinctly  less  than  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  and  very  much  less  than  the 
price  of  Its  competing  energy  fuel,  namely, 
coal,  (For  confirmation,  see  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. June  1970.  p.  S-a.) 

COTTON  TrXTILES 

Another  product  that  is  the  subject  of  an 
Import  quota  or  its  equn-alent  is  cotton  tex- 
tiles. An  arrangement  was  made  with  Japan 
alone,  effective  January  1.  1957,  whereby  that 
country  restricted  lis  cotton  textile  exports 
to  this  country.  TTils  arrangement  was  su- 
perseded October  1,  1901  with  the  so-called 
Long-Term  Arrangement  negotiated  under 
GATT.  This  arrangement  covered  some  30 
countries  and  about  OC^c  of  otur  total  cot- 
ton textile  Imports. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cotton  products 
(1957  50  equaUng  100}  was  105.2  In  1968. 
In  1969  It  remained  at  105.2  and  in  May 
1970  .stood  at  105.8. 

Once  more  we  encounter  a  very  moderate 
price  rUe  compared  with  the  general  com- 
modity wholesale  prlce-lerel,  which,  as  we 
saw,  had  risen  to  116.8  in  May  1970.  (Refer- 
ence: same.  p.  8-9). 

Wool  products,  which  are  not  under  quota 
restrictions,  had  an  index  level  of  103.7  in 
1968.  compared  with  105^  for  cotton  prod- 
ucts or  only  1  5  below  cotton  products.  The 
Index  rose  to  104.6  in  1969  but  fell  to  103.8 
by  May  1970.  It  thus  stood  only  0.1  higher  in 
May  1970  than  In  1968.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
products  the  Increase  from  1968  to  May  1970 
was  only  0.6.  Thus  there  wos  little  to  choose 
between  the  wholesale  price  movement  in 
cotton  and  woolen  products.  Yet  the  one  was 
under  an  Import  quota  or  its  equivalent 
while  the  other  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  man-made  fiber  textile 
producu  there  was  a  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  since  1957-59.  accounted  for  by  in- 
creased productivity.  The  Index  stood  at  908 
In  1968  and  moved  lower  lo  89.5  in  May  1970. 
The  downward  trend  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  has  been  of  longstanding. 
Measured  on  the  1947-59  base,  as  compared 
with  1957-59  base  as  used  here,  the  whole- 
sale price  In  1959  had  already  declined  to 
81.1.  This  was  before  imports  reached  a  sig- 
nificant volume.  Thus  the  further  price  de- 
cline on  tjie  1957-59  base  to  89.5  In  1970 
merely  represented  a  continuation  of  the 
cost  reduction  process  that  had  already 
dropped  prices  In  the  decade  of  1949-59  by 
merely  20"r.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 
October  1961,  p.  S-8.) 

There  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  show 
that  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  rose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  import  limitation.  In  any  event 
the  price  increase  through  May  1970  was 
comparatively  modest,  lagging  distinctly  be- 
hind the  general  commodity  wholesale  price 
index. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  Issued  by  the 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  it  is  as- 
serted (p.  10)  that  "Textile  Quotaa  Would 
Have  Slight  Benefit  but  Very  High  Coet." 
"In  sum,"  It  says,  "proposed  textile  quotas 
would  be  enormously  coatly  to  the  United 
States, 

"Quotas  would  accelerate  Inflation,  raising 
clothing  prices  to  consumers. 

"They  would  boomerang  again:st  US  ex- 
port sales  and  harm  the  economies  of  port 
cities." 

Against  this  cry  of  alarm,  the  wholesale 
price  trend  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  pmat  ten 
years  while  these  products  have  been  under 
import  limitation,  stands  as  a  complete  re- 
buttal. 

StTCAS 

Yet  another  product  that  Is  under  import 
quou  control  is  sugar.  This  quota  haa  been 
in  effect  antedating  World  War  II. 


In  1955  the  retail  price  of  sugar  was  10.4*' 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (1905)  the  price  was 
UA<.  In  1968  the  price  was  12.5c.  In  1969  It 
was  12,7<'  and  in  April  1970  it  was  134^.  In 
15  years  the  retail  price  increased  only  28.8 ""r . 
(StatlsUcal  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1969,  Table 
512,  p.  360;  and  Survey  of  Current  BuslneEs. 
June  1970.  p  S-29.)  Compare  this  Increase  Ui 
retail  sugar  prices  since  1955  with  the  all- 
consumer  price  increase  of  346i,  on  the 
1967-59  base,  .-»  period  during  which  all  food 
prices  rose  32.4  %  —also  a  period  during 
which  public  transportation  cost  rose  66.6'-t.. 
medical  care  63.6"^.  Keeping  In  mind 
that  1965,  the  base  of  our  retail  sugar 
price,  antedated  the  index  base  of  1957- 
59  by  several  years.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
consumer  paid  distinctly  less  for  sugar  in 
terms  of  price  increase  than  he  paid  for  con- 
sumer goods  in  general,  or  for  food  in  general. 
and  much  lesa  than  for  transportation  and 
medlc4il  care  which  were  not  pinched  in 
point  of  supply  by  an  import  quota. 

It  follows  that  the  sugar  quowi  also  can- 
not be  used  to  demonstrate  that  Import 
quotas  raise  prices  unreasonably,  or  even  as 
much  as  the  rise  in  other  prices. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  is  under  a  severe  Import  restriction 
that  permits  less  than  I'-c  of  domestic  pro- 
duction to  be  imported.  In  pursuance  of  a 
limitation  imposed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Ag- 
rlculiural  Adjustment  Act  In  1941. 

The  price  of  wheat  (hard  winter.  No.  2. 
Kansas  City)  has  fallen  quite  sharply  in  re- 
cent years.  The  price  per  bushel  was  »2.22 
In  1950.  In  1955  the  price  was  82.25.  By  i960 
the  price  had  dropped  to  •a.OO.  In  1968  It  had 
sunk  to  tl.46  per  bushel,  and  in  May  1970  It 
was  SI. 53. 

Corn  is  not  the  subject  of  an  Import  quota 
The  1950  price  (yellow.  No.  2,  Chicago) .  waa 
•  1.50  per  bushel.  In  1955  the  price  was  down 
to  $1.41.  The  decline,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
continued.  In  i960  it  stood  at  »1.15;  In  1968 
it  was  »1.I4  and  In  May  1970  it  was  »1,30 
(yellow.  No.  3.  Chicago.  The  difference  from 
No.  2  is  very  slight,  as  note,  that  in  1968 
the  price  of  No.  2  in  Chicago  was  H.14  while 
that  of  No.  3  was  •Ml).  (See  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  U.S..  1969,  Table  504.  p.  343:  and 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1970,  d. 
S-37.)  *^ 

Comparing  the  price  trend  In  wheat  with 
that  in  corn  we  find  that  from  1950  to  May 
1970  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  31%  while 
that  of  corn  dropped  only  13 ^p.  Yet  It  was 
wheat  and  not  com  that  was  "protected"  by 
an  import  quota.  The  wheat  price  dropped 
over  twice  as  much  in  the  20  years  as  the 
price  of  corn. 

Since  I960  the  price  of  wheat  dropped 
from  S2.00  per  bushel  to  «1.63  in  May  1970.  a 
decline  of  23"^.  The  price  of  corn,  by  con- 
trast, rose  from  61.15  per  bushel  in  1960  to 
•1.30  m  May  1970.  This  was  an  Increase  of 
IS':;.  Thus  while  the  price  of  the  "pro- 
tected" wheal  dropped  2'i'Tc,  that  of  corn 
which  was  not  under  an  import  quota,  rose 

In  comparison  with  other  commodities  the 
price  of  both  wheat  and  com  ha«  dropped 
while  the  other  prices  rose  rather  sharply. 
especially  In  recent  years, 

«AW   COTTON 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined. 
The  decline  was  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
and  com,  dropping  from  some  36^  per  lb. 
to  some  22*,  or  by  more  than  36^r,  Yet  raw 
cotton  Imports  are  limited  under  Sec.  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  a  quan- 
tity lesa  than  b'~c  of  domestic  production. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1969.  Table 
605.  p.  344.)  (There  Is  some  dlfflculty  in  rec- 
onciling the  Statistical  Abstract  prices  with 
those  In  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  but 
the  discrepancy  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  comparisons.) 
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DAUtT    PBODUCTS 


With  a  base  of  1957-59  equaling  lOO.  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  dairy  producu  stood 
at  94.0  in  1955,  at  105.0  in  1960.  In  recent 
years  the  price  rose  to  1I8.S  In  1966,  to  137.7 
in  1968  and  on  to  135.4  in  May  1970.  This 
was  an  increase  of  29 'v.  since  1960,  and  com- 
pares with  an  increase  since  1960  of  18.6% 
in  wholesale  price  of  "Farm  Products,  Foods 
and  Feeds."  which,  of  course,  includes  grains, 
on  which  the  price,  as  we  have  seen,  dropped 
considerably. 

Dairy  products  enjoy  an  import  limitation 
under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  the  price  increase  has  out- 
paced that  of  other  farm  products,  as  men- 
tioned, but  did  not  outpace  wholesale  prices 
of  many  other  products.  Dairying  has  de- 
clined quite  sharply  per  capita.  Mlllc  pro- 
duced on  farms  was  less  than  1";  higher  in 
1968  than  in  1950.  despite  the  considerable 
increase  In  population.  The  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  kept  for  mtlk  declined  by  more 
than  40%.  Unquestionably  these  factors  have 
Influenced  the  price  of  dairy  products  much 
more  than  the  import  quota. 

The  wholesale  price  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  on  an  index  base  of 
100  for  1957-59  rose  to  137.4  by  May  1970. 
There  Is  no  Import  quota  on  this  machinery 
and  equipment.  Moreover,  agricultural  Ini- 
plements  are  duty  freer  If  Imports  exert  such 
a  salutary  effect  on  prices  the  effect  must 
have  failed  in  this  instance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  recitation  can  leave  little 
doubt  that  Import  quotas  have  not  led  to 
higher  prices:  indeed,  quite  the  opposite. 
With  the  exception  of  dairy  products,  with 
respect  to  which  other  powerful  factors,  such 
OS  the  public  acceptance  of  oleomargarine, 
played  a  large  part,  the  prices  on  products 
that  are  "protected"  by  import  quotas,  have 
lagged  distinctly  behind  average  prices  and 
far  behind  prices  on  some  other  products 
that  were  under  no  import  quota  limitation. 

The  cry  that  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  would  be  costly  to  consumers  is  un- 
founded, and  those  who  continue  to  raise 
the  cry  are  guilty  of  misleading  the  public. 

QtTOTAS  AHo  Peiccs:  A  Second  Look— n 
(By  O.  "X.  Strackbein,  president,  the  Notion- 
Wide  Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 

August  17.  1970) 

Because  of  some  questions  raised  about 
the  coverage  of  products  that  were  not  In- 
cluded In  a  previous  review  of  the  subject 
"Import  Quotas  and  Prices — A  Review," 
dated  July  6.  1970.  issued  by  this  office,  a 
second  look  Is  desirable  to  dispel  any  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in   that  review. 

The  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
fipeciflcally,  challenged  the  review  in  a  13- 
page  reply.  In  the  reply  the  Council  men- 
tions Meat,  Steel  and  Peanuts  as  important 
prtxlucts  that  were  not  in  our  review.  The 
allegation  Is  correct.  They  were  not  Included. 

However,  meat  Is  not  the  subject  of  an 
import  quota.  It  is  imder  a  ceiling.  esUb- 
llshed  in  1964,  that  would  trigger  a  quota 
if  Imports  should  breach  the  celling.  The 
only  time  when  such  a  breach  was  Imml- 
nent.  which  was  very  recently,  the  ceiling 
wa«  lifted  slightly  to  permit  more  imports. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  with  some 
validity  that  the  celling  has  operated  as 
an  import  quota  without  invoking  the 
actual  administrative  burden  of  an  outright 
quota. 

An  answer  on  meat  prices  is  therefore  in 
order. 

MEAT   PBICES — WHOLESAUE 

It  is  true  that  meat  prices  have  moved 
upwards  since  1964.  the  year  In  w^hich  the 
celling  legislation  was  passed.  The  U.S.  De- 


partment ol  Agriculture,  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service,  keeps  an  account  of  prices  on 
cattle  meat,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  1964  average  price  of  Iseef  was  tlS  per 
100  lbs.  In  June  1970  the  price  was  •28, 
representing  an  increase  of  55%.  The  table 
below  shows  the  price  trend  from  1964: 

Per  100 
Beef  prices  pounds 

1964 $18.00 

1965 19.  90 

1966 22. 20 

1967 22. 30 

1968 23.40 

1969 ._ 26.20 

1970: 

January 26.20 

February 27.20 

March 28. 80 

April - 28.  60 

May   27.90 

June - - 28.00 

This  record  of  beef  prices  may  t>e  compared 
with  that  of  hogs  (pork) : 

Per  100 
Hog  prices  pounds 

1964   •14.80 

196B - 20. 60 

1966 23. 80 

1967 18. 90 

1968 18.60 

1969 22. 20 

1970: 

January 26.  30 

February 27.40 

March 26.60 

AprU 23.  80 

May    22.90 

June 23,20 

From  these  tables,  to  repeat,  we  find  that 
beef  prices  rose  from  tl8  per  100  lbs.  in  1964 
to  828  In  June  1970,  an  increase  of  810  or 
55  % .  We  find  also  that  pork  prices  roM  from 
•14.80  per  100  lbs.  In  1964  to  823.20  in  June 
1970,  after  having  reached  a  peak  of  ^27.40  in 
February  1970.  The  rise  from  1964  to  June 
1970  was  •8.40  per  100  lbs.,  which  Is  to  say, 
56.7%.  or  a  shade  more  than  the  price  of 
beef. 

However,  at  the  peak,  which  was  828.80  for 
beef  in  March  1970.  and  827.40  for  pork  In 
February,  beef  had  risen  60  T:^  since  1964  while 
pork  had  risen  85  Ti  compared  with  1964. 

Which  of  the  two  meat  products,  beef  or 
pork,  it  might  be  asked,  was  under  an  im- 
port restriction?  According  to  the  Inflation- 
ary theory  of  Import  quotas  it  must  have 
been  pork,  since  the  price  rose  higher  than 
did  the  price  of  beef.  Yet,  it  was  beef  and  not 
pork  that  was  and  is  under  such  a  restriction. 

Thus,  while  beef  prices  did  rise  more  than 
the  general  wholesale  price  level  and  more 
than  other  farm  products  In  general,  the  rise 
was  not  OS  great  as  that  on  its  companion 
product,  pork,  which  had  no  import  restric- 
tion. 

STEd.   PRICES 

In  the  case  of  steel  an  international  ar- 
rangement was  concluded  toward  the  end  of 
1968  under  which  the  principal  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  this  country  agreed  to  limit  their 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  arrange- 
ment took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1969. 

The  item  was  not  Included  in  our  REVIEW 
because  the  time  elapsed  since  January  1969 
Is  too  brief  to  draw  final  conclusions. 

Nevertheless  elnoe  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council  raised  the  question  a  response 
is  In  order. 

According  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness of  July  1970,  the  wholesale  Iron  and 
steel  price  index,  where  1957-69  equals  100, 
stood  at  105.6  in  1968,  or  the  year  before  the 
export  restriction  by  other  countries  took 
effect.  In  June   1970,  the  index  had  moved 


to  120.2.  This  was  a  rise  of  14.61  points  or 
13  9  "i. 

The  index  for  all  commodities  had  risen 
during  the  1957-39  period  to  117.  Thus  the 
wholesale  prices  of  iron  and  steel  exceeded 
the  rise  since  1957-59  by  3  percentage  polntii 
or  2\2'^r.  This  Is  not  a  serious  rush  ahead 
of  the  general  price  level,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  rise  in  nonferrous  metal 
prices  which  Jumped  from  a  base  of  125.1 
in  1968  to  155.0  In  June  1970.  Among  the 
meals  that  made  up  these  rising  prices  were 
nickel,  copper,  aluminum,  lead.  The  com- 
posite  increase   was  25^^  . 

Also,  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  far  out- 
stripped the  price  of  steel,  rising  from  a 
base  of  107.1  in  1968  to  1538  in  1970.  Coal. 
as  it  happens,  is  an  Important  raw  material 
used  in  the  production  of  steel. 

Yet  neither  nonferrous  metals  nor  coal 
have  import  restrictions  in  effect. 

The  price  of  iron  and  steel  may  be  dou- 
ble-checked by  the  price  ol  financed  carbon 
steel.  The  average  price  for  1968  was  8-73c 
per  lb.  By  May  1970,  the  price  had  risen  to 
9-74f  per  !b.  This  was  an  Increase  of  11.57'^; . 
compared  with  the  rise  of  13.9%  In  the 
composite  price  of  Iron  and  steel,  quoted 
above.  (See  Survey  of  Current  Business  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  July  1970.  p. 
S*32.  bottom  of  page.  > 

There  is  nothing  in  the  price  trend  of  Iron 
and  steel  since  1968  that  would  support  the 
inflationary  charge  leveled  against  import 
quotas,  especially  when  other  metal  prices 
which  were  not  under  a  quota  rose  appreci- 
ably more  sharply,  and  also  coal. 

It  ia  reliably  reported  that  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  also  rose  more  sharply  in  West  Oer- 
many,  Japan,  Britain  and  France  than  in 
this  country.  According  to  a  public  statement 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  insUtute,  Mr.  George  A.  Stinson. 
market  prices  of  steel  in  West  Germany  have 
risen  19^p  since  the  inception  of  the  "Volun- 
tary Limitation  Program"  went  Into  effect; 
IS**^  In  the  United  Kingdom,  13''^  in  Prance 
and  from  15%  to  50%  in  Japan,  depending 
on  the  product.  These  increases  all  outran 
the  price  Increase  of  steel  in  this  country. 
fEAMiTT   paices 

Another  product  that  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Review  above  referred  to  was  peanuts. 
The  reason  for  the  omission  was  that  the 
item  is  not  m  the  item  listing  provided  by 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business  which  was 
the  source  of  most  of  the  other  price  data 
tabulated  nor  up  to  date  In  the  Statistical 
Abstract. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  report  the  season  average  prices  of  pea- 
nuts annually;  and  these  are  available 
through   1969,  but  not  for  1970. 

Peanuts  are  luider  price  support  and  an 
Import  quota  limitation.  This  quota  was 
established  In  1953  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  1953  "season  average  price"  was  11. If 
per  lb.  By  1969  this  average  price  had  risen 
to  12^^*  per  lb.,  or  almost  exactly  10'\  .  Yet 
by  the  1057-39  price  Index  base  currently  lu 
use.  the  wholesale  price  of  all  commodities 
had  risen  17':i>  by  June  1970.  The  wholesale 
price  of  farm  products  in  general  on  the 
1957-S9  base  was  111.3  in  June  1970. 

Since  1953  antedates  the  1957-69  price  base 
by  several  years  it  is  clear  that  the  price  of 
peanuu  ran  behind  the  general  price  level 
by  a  very  considerable  margin,  and  also  be- 
hind farm  prices  in  general. 

It  cannot  be  properly  asserted  therefore 
that  the  omission  of  peanuts  from  the  pre- 
vious Review  answered  by  the  United  States- 
Jopan  Trade  Council  changed  the  conclusion 
from  what  It  would  have  been  had  this  form 
product  been  included.  The  experience  with 
peanuts  as  with  the  price  trend  on  all  the 
other  products  that  are  under  import  quotas 
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covered  under  the  original  Review  except 
dairy  products,  as  noted  In  that  Review  U- 
aejf,  auppoita  the  conclunlon  that  Import 
quot«  cannot  bo  saddled  with  the  objection 
that  they  are  inllauonary. 

rOaTHER    CONCLUSION 

What  might  Indeed  be  said  1a  that  one  of 
lh«  price  purpoees  of  our  Import  quota  or 
Btmllar  limitation  on  ImporLs  la  to  prevent 
a  drop  in  pncei  to  a  level  so  low  that  It  would 
be  disaetroua  to  domestic  producers  but  that 
might  Btill  return  a  profit  to  foreign  exporters 
to  thla  country  because  of  their  lower  costs. 

To  aay  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  quotas 
to  ratae  prices  would  be  to  say  that  to  date 
nearly  all  our  quotas  have  failed  of  their 
purpoee  because  most  or  them  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  keeping  up  with  the  general  price 
level,  as  demonstrated  tn  qmi  preview  review. 
They  could  then  apparently  be  discarded 
with  safety;  but  that  Is  not  the  essential 
purpoee  of  the  quota. 

However,  that  the  floor  under  prices  might 
give  way  because  of  Importa  If  the  quotas 
were  removed,  and  thus  produce  an  unten- 
able price  level  for  domestic  producers,  be 
their  product  textiles,  sugar,  petroleum, 
wheat,  peanuts,  meat  or  steel,  represents  the 
motivation  for  such  quotas  as  a  preventive 
me^ure.  rather  than  a  windfall  or  the  possi- 
bility of  gouging  the  consumer. 

The  need  for  such  quotas  does  not  rise  in 
this  country  but  in  the  foreign  countries 
that  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  over  us. 
provided  by  their  lower  wages.  They  need 
foreign  markets  because  they  do  not  pay 
their  workers  enough  to  buy  the  Increased 
output  of  their  farms  and  Industries  attrib- 
utable to  highly  Improved  technology:  And 
loolt  to  us  to  provide  the  purchasing  power 
that  results  from  our  higher  wages. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  afiked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Donald  L. 
Jackson.  Commissioner.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Changing  Times,  the  KipUnger  maga- 
zine, concerning  some  new  rules  for  long- 
distance moving. 

In  these  days  when  one  of  the  national 
pastimes  seems  to  be  clobbering  the  ICC 
over  the  bead,  the  following  article  about 
the  Commission's  new  nUes  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  every  family  on  the  move. 

The  article  follows: 

Leasn  the  Nrw  Rules  on  Lonc-Dist*nck 
Moviwo 

The  mere  thought  of  a  long-distance  move 
Is  enough  to  give  a  householder  the  shud- 
ders. You  turn  over  your  valued  possessions 
to  a  trucker  who  may  also  be  carrying  the 
goods  of  other  famlUcs  and  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of  the  way  before  arriving  at 
your  destination. 

The  experience  Is  imsettllng  even  If  you've 
moved  several  times  before.  For  quite  a  few 
customers  in  the  past,  the  experience  has 
been  nightmarish,  as  attested  by  complaints 
lodged  with  moving  companies  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which  reg- 
ulates the   Interstate  moving  industry. 

From  now  on  things  should  be  better.  At 
least  that's  the  stated  purpose  of  a  new  set 
of  ICC  rules  that  became  effective  last  June. 
Here's  the  gist  of  them — not  all  the  rules. 
Just  those  covering;  the  problems  that  cause 
the  most  complaints.  If  you're  planning  a 
move,  check  them  carefully  before  you  sign 
up  with  any  mover. 


1.  Summary  of  information  for  shippers  of 
houtefiold  goods.  This  la  the  title  of  a  gen- 
eral Information  booklet  prescribed  by  the 
ICC.  The  mover  la  required  to  give  you  a  copy 
before  you  complete  arrangeroents  for  your 
move.  It  tells  In  simple  language  what  you 
should  expect  of  your  mover  and  what  he 
wUl  eiqiect  of  you. 

a.  Transportation  with  reasonable  da- 
patch.  Movers  must  handle  ahlpmenU  with 
"reasonable  dispatch."  defined  essentially  as 
transporting  your  goods  within  the  period 
of  time  you  and  the  mover  have  ngreed  to. 
However,    schedule   changes    are    permitted. 

3.  Notification  of  delays  m  pickup  and  de- 
livery.  If  the  mover  Is  unable  to  meet  a  pick- 
up or  delivery  date,  he  must  notify  you 
promptly  and  set  an  alternate  date.  He  must 
keep  a  record  of  the  reason  for  each  delay 
and  the  time  involved.  One  purpose  of  this 
and  the  previous  rule  Is  to  encoiu^ge  you 
and  your  mover  to  undersund  each  other's 
needs  and  problems  when  setting  dates. 

4.  Early  delivery.  It's  prohibited — unless 
you  agree  to  It.  Otherwise,  the  mover  must 
bear  all  extra  expenses  if  he  places  your 
shipment  In  storage  and  reloads  and  delivers 
It  on  the  specified  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  have  to  bear  these  extra  costs  If  you 
are  not  on  hand  to  receive  your  shipment 
within  three  hours  of  the  agreed-to  time  for 
delivery. 

5.  Cost  extimates.  If  you  request  It.  the 
mover  miut  provide  you  with  an  estimate — 
on  an  ICC-approved  form— of  the  cost  of 
your  move.  Unless  you  have  arranged  credit 
with  the  moving  company,  all  household 
shipments  are  COX).  Among  other  things  to 
t>e  shown  on  the  new  eatlmate  form  Is  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  required  in  order 
for  a  C.O.D.  shipment  to  be  unloaded  at  its 
destination:  the  amount  of  the  estimate  plus 
lO*;:^.  If  for  some  reason  actual  charges  ex- 
ceed this  figure,  you  have  an  addinonal  15 
business  days  to  pay  the  balance.  You  may 
require  the  mover  to  advise  you  of  actual 
weight  and  charges  as  soon  as  these  figures 
are  determined  if  you  provide  him  with  an 
address  or  telephone  number  where  you  can 
be  reached  during  transit.  Movers  must  file 
with  the  ICC  a  quarterly  report  of  estimates 
that  have  run  over  or  under  actual  charges 
by  more  than  10"^. 

fl.  ^ztro  charges.  A  mover's  rate  schedule 
must  list  separately  the  charges  for  such  ex- 
tras as  appliance  services,  packing  and  un- 
packing. 

7.  Weight.  The  new  rules  require  weight 
certification  tickets  to  be  attached  to  the 
bill  of  lading.  A  "constructive  weight."  com- 
puted by  cubic  footage,  can  be  used  only  If 
certified  icaies  are  not  available,  and  all  such 
cases  must  be  reported  in  detail  by  the 
mover  to  the  ICC.  The  rules  also  make  clear 
that  you  have  the  right  to  observe  the  weigh- 
ing of  your  shipment  or  to  request  a  re- 
welghlng  at  your  destination. 

8.  Order  for  service.  You  must  be  presented 
this  form  In  advance  of  your  move.  It  con- 
tains the  name  and  address  of  the  mover's 
representative  at  your  destination,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  due  on  a  C.O.D.  shipment, 
promised  pickup  and  delivery  dates  or 
^>ecLfled  period  of  Urae.  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

9.  Bill  of  lading.  This  Is  your  contract  for 
transportation  and  receipt  for  your  t>ciong- 
Ings.  It  must  Include  much  of  the  Informa- 
tion on  the  "order  for  service,"  the  tare 
weight  (weight  of  the  moving  van  and  its 
contents  before  your  shipment  is  loaded)  as 
well  as  the  gross  and  net  weights,  plus  other 
data. 

10.  Mover's  liability.  When  you  sign  Uie 
delivery  receipt,  you  are  accepting  your 
belongings  in  apparent  good  condition  except 
for  sny  damages  or  losses  that  you  have  noted 
on  the  receipt.  However,  this  signed  receipt 
does  not  release  the  mover  from  liability, 
whether  or  not  you  make  notations  o(  loss 


or  damage  at  this  time.  Read  your  Informa- 
tion booklet  at  the  outset  to  understand  Just 
what  his  liability  Is.  Briefly.  It  will  be  limited 
to  60  centfi  per  pound  per  article  or  container. 
If  you  specifically  declare  that  figure  In  writ- 
ing: there  la  no  extra  charge  lor  this  coverage. 
Obviously,  that's  not  enough  for  many 
lt«ms — try  weighing  a  lamp  and  figuring  its 
value  by  this  formula.  You  can  increase  the 
mover's  liability  by  setting  your  own  valua- 
tion on  the  shipment  or  by  multiplying  the 
shipping  weight  by  »i.25  to  determine  the 
total  valuation.  By  pa>-lng  50  cents  per  »100 
of  the  valuation  you  choose,  you  make  the 
mover  liable  for  actual  value  If  a  particular 
Item  Is  lost  or  damaged;  if  the  entire  ship- 
ment Is  lost,  he  is  liable  for  the  total  valua- 
tion flgtu-e.  Technically,  this  is  not  insurance; 
movers  are  prohibited  from  selling  you  any. 
But  they  must  be  Insured  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  claims  to  the  extent  of  their  liability. 

11.  Claims.  The  mover  must  acknowledge 
a  written  claim  for  damage  or  loss  within  30 
days  after  receipt,  and  pay.  decUne  or  make 
a  written  settlement  offer  on  It  within  120 
days.  He  must  noUfy  you  and  the  ICC  every 
30  days  thereafter  of  the  sUtus  of  an  un- 
resolved claim.  ICC  rules  permit  you  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  delivery  In  which 
to  fUe  claims  with  your  mover.  You  must 
have  proof  of  your  claim,  and  the  best  kind 
of  proof  is  a  note  of  any  loss  or  damage  made 
at  the  time  of  delivery  on  the  bill  of  lading. 
Inventory  or  delivery  receipt. 

If  you  feel  the  mover  has  violated  his 
agreement  with  you,  has  broken  an  ICC  rule 
or  Is  not  handling  a  claim  properly,  be  sure 
to  call  u  to  his  attention.  If  you  can't  get 
satisfaction,  you  can  file  a  complaint  with 
the  ICC  or  the  American  Movers  Conference. 
Check  the  phone  book  to  see  whether  there 
Is  a  regional  ICC  office  tn  your  city.  You  can 
write  to  Director.  Bureau  of  Operations.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Twelfth  St. 
and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20423;  American  Mover*  Conference, 
Consumers  Service  Dept.,  1626  O  St.,  N  W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

These  agencies  may  be  able  to  help  you, 
but  the  longer  you  wait  to  act  on  a  com- 
plaint, the  less  likely  you  are  to  get  good 
results.  And  don't  expect  Immedlat*  relief 
for  your  problems.  Moving  may  not  be  as 
nervewracklng  as  It  used  to  be.  but  nobody 
said  It  was  easy. 

WHEN  NOT  TO  MOVE 

Moving  during  the  "peak  season'*— May  to 
October,  when  60%  do  it — causes  more  prob- 
lems than  any  other  single  factor.  A  long- 
distance moving  van  holds  about  six  normal 
shipments.  Obviously,  a  delay  at  one  stop  can 
cau&e  delays  In  other  pickups  and  deliveries. 
If  you  must  move  during  the  peak  season, 
follow  these  Instructions: 

Allow  plenty  of  flexibility  In  your  schedule. 

Make  sure  you  have  sufficient  cash  (or  cer- 
tified check,  money  order,  etc.)  on  hand  be- 
fore your  COD   shipment  arrives. 

Show  the  mover's  agent  everything  you 
plan  to  move  and  request  every  extra  service 
you  want  when  he  makes  his  Initial  estimate. 

Wle  claims  promptly  and  with  adequate 
proof. 


JAPANS  EXPORT  STRATEGY— A 
SOBERING  VIEW  OP  OUR  COMPE- 
TITION IN  WORLD  MARKETS 

*Mr.  SAYtXDR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  SAYXOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  fiddles  over  establishing  a 
proper  American  policy  response  to  the 
increasing  threat  of  Imports,  the  Japa- 
nese go  blithely  on  with  an  export  strat- 
egy that  is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
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In  the  September  1970  Issue  of  For- 
tune, Louis  Kraar  graphically  details  the 
Japanese  export  strategy  which  has,  and 
is.  causing  concern  throughout  the  free 
world.  After  reading  liie  article,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  UtUe  won- 
der that  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  seems 
never  to  set  in  world  trade.  Based  on  a 
powerful  Government-business  complex, 
complete  with  price  cutting  and  cartels, 
and  infused  with  patriotic  zeal,  the  Japa- 
nese leave  no  stone  imturned  to  exploit 
market  expansion. 

If  you  were  to  come  from  a  congres- 
sional district  such  as  mine,  where  steel, 
glass,  clothing,  and  other  articles  are 
produced,  you  would  know  how  It  feels 
to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  Japan's 
exporting  blitz. 

Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  have  been 
lost  due  to  imports.  Plants  have  been 
shut  down.  Equipment  has  been  idled 
Venture  capital  has  disappeared.  Liveli- 
hoods ended.  Revenues  stopped.  WhoI» 
commtmlties  are  dying. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
rectify  the  disastrous  effects  of  unim- 
peded imp>orts  into  the  United  States. 
For  37  years.  Congress  has  allowed  the 
executive  branch  in  the  form  of  the  State 
Department  to  manage  our  trade  rela- 
tions based  on  a  free  trade  theory  whldi 
has  no  basis  In  fact  In  the  real  world. 

Enough.  I  say.  Who  comes  flrs^— 
American  or  Japanese  workers? 

The  article  follows: 
How  THE  Japanese  Mount  That  Eepobt  BUtz 
(By  Louis  Kraar) 

To  hard-pressed  competitors  around  the 
world,  Japan's  export  drive  is  taking  on  the 
overtones  of  a  relentless  conspiracy  to  Invade 
and  dominate  every  vital  International  mar- 
ket. Almost  cverj-where.  from  North  America 
to  Southeast  Asia,  the  Japanese  EU-e  steadily 
increasing  their  already  enormous  share  of 
sales.  The  very  rhetoric  of  Japanese  bualnesa- 
men  reinforces  the  Image  of  a  hyperaggres- 
Blve  trading  power — with  talk  of  "advancing" 
Into  a  new  area,  "forming  a  utUted  rront" 
against  foreign  rivals,  and  "capturing"  a 
market. 

Moreover,  this  thrust  comes  from  a  nation 
that  flrmly  shields  Ita  own  market  against 
foreign  competitors,  who  are  thus  doubly 
provoked  and  are  now  threatening  ecnaomlc 
warfare. 

In  the  non-Comrounlst  Far  East,  which  ac- 
counts for  almost  30  percent  of  Japan's  ex- 
port aales.  ever  rising  trade  Imbalances  are 
spurring  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  consider  higher  tariffs  and  other  de- 
fensive restrictions.  Says  Jos^  Dlokno,  chair- 
man of  the  Philippine  Senate  Economic 
Affairs  Committee:  "We  realize  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  getting  through  commerce  what 
they  failed  to  achieve  through  the  war." 

The  trade  clash  la  even  more  Intense  In  the 
U.S..  which  buys  nearly  a  third  of  Japans  ex- 
ports and  is  its  largest  single  customer. 
Tokyos  retiisal  to  adopt  long-term  "volun- 
tary" limits  on  textile  exports  has  prompted 
a  reluctant  Nixon  Administration  to  support 
stringent  legislation  setting  quotas.  And  atop 
this  significant  American  retreat  from  a  Iief^- 
trade  stance.  i»*otectlontst  forces  In  Congress 
are  pressing  for  even  broader  restrictions  on 
other  products.  "The  present  economic  Image 
of  Japan  In  the  tJnlted  States  Is  not  poor; 
It  Is  bad."  observes  PhlUp  H.  Trexlse,  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Japanese  manufacturers  of  television  sets 
are  facing  a  major  showdown  with  American 
competitors,  who  have  accused  the  Japa- 
nese product)  and  arm  companies  with  cx- 
nlzed  market  prices — a  charge  on  which  a 


U.S.  Treasury  ruling  Is  soon  expected.  While 
the  Japanese  TV  set  makers  flrmly  deny 
dumping,  other  Japanese  manufacturers 
openly  acknowledge  that  they  often  use  cut- 
throat export  prices  for  market  penetration. 
To  establish  Its  air  conditioners  in  Western 
Europe,  for  example,  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  deliber- 
ately sold  below  cost  for  three  years.  As  a 
company  executive  puts  It.  with  surprising 
candor:  "If  you  get  a  better  price  in  some 
countries,  then  you  can  sell  to  others  for  a 
'dumping'  price.  As  long  aa  the  unit  produc- 
tion cost  Is  low.  the  company  still  has  an 
over-all  profit  from  lis  total  sales.  We  sold 
at  a  loss  m  Europe  to  break  into  the  market, 
and  now  were  making  a  profit  there." 

Such  practices  fall  somewhere  in  ihe  gray 
shadows  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarlffa 
and  Trade,  and  the  argument  will  doubtless 
continue  as  to  whether  they  are  In  actual 
violation.  Meanwhile.  Japanese  exports  are 
expected  to  keep  right  on  soaring.  They  are 
now  projected  to  reach  nearly  »42  billion 
by  1975.  producing  a  staggering  trade  surplus 
of  $12  billion,  a  prospect  that  leads  Assistant 
Secretary  Treziae  to  warn:  "1  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  the  International  system  can 
stand  a  Japanese  global  trade  balance  of  m 
billion  In  1976." 

The  starting  point  for  this  tnide  offensive 
is  an  economy  of  phenomenal  strength,  di- 
rected wholeheartedly  toward  growth  rather 
than  Immediate  profit.  Over  the  past  decade 
the  Japanese  gross  national  product  baa  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  more  than  16  per- 
cent annually,  and  from  this  ever  broadenmg 
base,  exports  have  also  been  rising  by  an 
average  of  16  percent  a  year — about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  growth  of  world  imports.  The 
entire  economic  system  Is,  Inhsrently.  a 
powerful  export -promotion  apparatus.  Al- 
ways antlclpaUng  growth,  corporations  rou- 
tinely expand  manufacturing  facilities  to  op- 
timum size,  pushing  excess  production  onw 
world  markets  at  profit  margins  that  com- 
petitors find  cruelly  low— when  they  exist  at 
all.  Now  Japan  Is  preparing  to  move  on  to 
new  trade  peaks  by  emphasizing  exports  of 
entire  industrial  plants.  As  befits  an  insular 
Industrial  giant,  It  is  also  making  long-term 
deals  overseas  to  assure  a  stable  supply  of 
raw  materials  for  use  In  the  ever  greater  ex- 
pansion of  Its  export  position.  Within  five 
years  the  Japanese  expect  a  123  percent  rtae 
in  exports,  enough  to  seize  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  global  market. 

Bit  with  the  full  impact  of  this  aggres- 
sive export  drive,  rival  industrial  nations  are 
now  tKglnnlng  to  ponder  the  singular,  and 
devastatlngly  effective,  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Japanese.  The  program  has 
some  highly  original  features  that  will  be 
hard  to  match : 

The  export  offensive  Is  commanded  by 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  In  person;  he  heads  the 
Supreme  Trade  Council,  where  top  business 
and  government  leaders  quietly  slice  up  tbe 
world  market  and  set  annual  goals  for  every 
major  product  and  country. 

To  boost  exports,  the  government  backs 
corporations  with  an  arsenal  of  help— credit 
at  preferential  rates,  attractive  tax  Incen- 
tives, and  even  Insurance  against  over»caa 
advertising  campaigns  that  fall  to  meet  sales 
targets. 

Cartels  of  exporters  meet  regularly  to  fix 
prices  and  lay  plans  for  overwhelming  foreign 
competitors. 

A  large  and  growing  forelgu-ald  program 
Is.  at  heart,  another  ex  port- promotion  de- 
vice, fueled  with  long-term  credit  and  direct 
investments. 

Giant  general  trading  companies  spear- 
head tbe  export  drive.  Their  tireless  sales 
forces  abroad  are  backed  by  the  fuU  force 
of  Japan's  banks  and  government  ministries. 

A  government-owned  company.  JETRO. 
operates  on  a  global  basis  to  promote  Japa- 
nese of  dumping — le.  selling  below  recog- 
port  intelllgcuce. 


EXCEEDIMC  TARGETS  IS  A  DTJTT 


The  key  to  the  entire  progmm  la  intimate. 
effective  teamwork  between  corporate  exec- 
irtives  and  government  officials  hi  every  level. 
United  by  a  group  spirit  that  makes  the 
Japanese  behave  like  a  tlght-knit  family. 
businessmen  and  bureaucrats  cooperate  to 
promote  continuing  growth.  "If  business 
goes  one  way  nnd  government  goes  another 
way.  It  would  bring  harmful  effects  for  the 
country."  explains  a  Finance  Ministry  econ- 
omist. So  they  coordinate  plans  In  the  clubby 
atmosphere  of  formal  consultative  commit- 
tees and  over  evening  cocktails  in  tbe  Glnzo. 
Tokyo's  business  entertainment  district 
This  government -business  interaction  is  so 
close  and  constant  that  the  system  \&  often 
dubbed  Japan.  Inc. 

Detailed  strategy  for  the  export  drive  is 
developed  through  the  Supreme  Trade  Coun- 
cil, a  thirty-member  body  that  brings  to- 
gether the  country's  elite  from  key  mints- 
tries  dealing  with  the  economy  and  from 
the  major  private  industries  At  its  lost  semi- 
annual meeting  in  July,  the  council  pro- 
jected a  I«.3  percent  growth  for  exports  to 
S19.3  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next 
March  31.  Says  a  government  official  deeply 
In'.olved  in  the  planning:  "Once  the  target 
Is  announced,  business  leaders  think  it  is 
their  duty  to  achieve  it.  Usually,  they  exceed 
the  goal," 

To  carry  out  expansion  plans,  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
constantly  confers  with  company  represent- 
atives about  allocation  of  resources.  'Through 
"admin Istrntlve  guidance"  (which  Is  almost 
always  obeyed).  UTtl  even  sets  minlmuin 
sizes  for  Industrial  plants  when  it  feel*  econ- 
omy of  scale  Is  vital.  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, through  the  Bank  of  Japan,  funnels 
funds  to  areas  with  the  highest  growth  po- 
tentlaL  By  backing  an  extremely  high  u£e 
of  corporate  debt  to  finance  growth,  this 
ministry  and  the  central  bank  play  a  key 
part  In  setting  the  pace  and  direction  of 
expansion.  This  government  structure  sta- 
bilizes a  Japanese  business  system  devoted  to 
high  growth — the  launching  platform  of  the 
export  offensive. 

Since  companies  nornvally  finance  expan- 
sion by  borrowing  about  80  percent  of  their 
total  capital,  mostly  from  banks,  debt  ser^'lcc 
Is  a  major  fixed  operating  cost.  Japan's  tradi- 
tion of  virtual  lifetime  employment,  with  a 
paternalism  that  fosters  an  uniuually  dedi- 
cated and  prodiictlve  work  force,  makes  labor 
costs  another  fixed  expense.  "The  high  bre&k- 
c»*en  point  set  by  fixed  labor  costs  and  debt 
costs  means  that  new  facilities  are  operated 
at  capacity,  and  products  are  moved  into 
world  markets  at  relatively  low  prices."  notes 
James  C.  Ahegglen.  vice  president  of  the 
Boston  Consulting  Group.  Inc..  a  manage- 
ment-consulting organization  that  has  close- 
ly analyzed  Japan's  business  strategy. 

STSET  WTTH   A  SACEtFICX  FLT 

The  system  enables  companies  to  wse  high- 
ly fiexlble  market  penetration  tactics.  T*o 
Japanese  auto  makers— Nissan  Motor  Co.  and 
Toyota  Motor— established  footholds  In  ibe 
U.S  by  offering  dealers  higher  commissions 
than  were  given  on  other  imported  cani,  aa 
well  as  unusually  generous  advertising  sup- 
port, according  to  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group.  In  the  Philippines.  Toyota  fans  cap- 
tured a  quarter  of  all  auto  sales,  after  iru- 
tlally  selling  to  taxlcab  fleet  ou-ners  on  term^ 
of  nothing  down  and  a  six -month  holiday  on 
installment  paymenu.  "They  were  losing 
money  on  us  outright  for  about  two  years 
Just  to  Introduce  Toyota  vehicles  in  the 
Philippines."  says  Pablo  Carlos,  executive  vice 
president  of  Delta  Motor  Corp..  Manila, 
which  assembles  and  distributes  Toyota  cars. 
Other  Japanese  companies  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  they  forgo  profits  to  break  open 
new  marketa.  "When  there's  sharp  competi- 
tion and  we  want  to  introdvice  oxir  products, 
then  in  the  initial  sale  we  made  a  sort  of 
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sacrifice  hit,"  declares  Morlhlsa  Emori,  maa- 
agiag  mreetor  of  MAtsubUht  Shojl  Kotsha, 
Ltd  .  tbe  general  trading  company  with  the 
largest  cotAl  sales.  There  is  a  distinctively 
Japanese  motive  behind  such  tactics,  he  ex- 
plains: "In  America  top  management  people 
are  big  stoclchalders  and  are  more  defensive 
about  maintaining  proflta.  For  us,  growrth  is 
most  Important." 

Such  penetration  pricing  is  not  only  a 
fiigiilficaut  competitive  device,  but  also  sets 
the  ba&e  for  handsome  future  profits.  The 
rapid  growth  of  production  facilities  at  the 
sacrifice  of  high  immediate  returns  cuts  unit 
co&ta:  this  sieadtly  leads  to  large  profit  mar- 
gins at  the  same  time  thni  It  allows  highly 
competitive  prices  to  squeeM  out  rivals.  Un- 
til three  years  ago,  Japan's  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry operated  at  almost  no  profit  margin 
for  exports,  according  to  a  highly  qualified 
Tokyo  accountant;  now  Japanese  yards  have 
heavy  backlogs  of  orders,  turn  out  half  the 
annual  ship  tonnage  of  the  world,  and  re- 
port tidy  earnings.  Nonhlko  Sblmlzu.  a  Ja- 
panese economist  with  the  Boston  Consult- 
ing Group,  declares:  "Japan's  pricing  policies 
can  m  no  way  be  termed  dumping.  They 
constitute  a  powerful  competitive  weapon  in 
capturing  and  holding  market  share." 

"OtTK  EQUIVALENT  OF  KNIGHTHOOD" 

The  Japanese  team  goes  after  exports  with 
genuinely  patriotic  zeal.  ToyotA,  the  coun- 
try's exporting  champion,  proudly  cheers  on 
assembly-line  workers  with  large  monthly 
posters  depicting  on  a  world  map  the  number 
of  cars  sold  in  each  major  overseivs  market. 
(The  government-  recognizes  such  success 
with  handsome  certificates  of  merit — "our 
equivalent  of  knighthood,"  says  a  Toyota 
executive  with  a.  smile.)  In  the  same  spirit, 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co..  Ltd., 
which  exports  nearly  20  percent  of  Its  total 
sales  of  National  and  Panasonic  appliances, 
starts  the  day  with  a  company  song  urging 
workers  to  build  "a  new  Jnpan"  by  promoting 
production — "sending  our  goods  lo  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  endlessly  and  continuously, 
ilke  water  gushing  from  a  fountain/' 

Directly  and  indirectly,  government  pol- 
icies work  to  concentrate  new  Investment 
where  worldwide  demand  Is  currently  high- 
est— heavy  machinery,  chemicals,  and  high- 
precision  products.  Moreover,  following  a 
strategy  agreed  upon  by  the  govemment- 
buslneas  establishment.  Japanese  corpora- 
tion.i  are  giving  exports  on  integral— and 
larger — role  in  their  blueprints  for  expan- 
aion.  For  example,  Hitachi,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  heavy  electrical  equipment  and 
induitrlal  machinery,  is  embarked  on  an 
extensive  drive  to  make  greiiier  inroads  In 
world  markets  by  not  only  selling  more 
equipment,  but  peddling  technical  know- 
how  and  forming  Joint  ventures  abroad;  Hi- 
tachi's goal  Is  to  raise  the  export  portion  of 
total  ssJes  from  14  percent  lost  year  to  23 
percent  by  1975.  Likewise.  Teljln  Ltd..  which 
now  exports  about  30  percent  of  Its  eyn- 
thetlc-textUe  production,  is  spawning  Joint 
ventures  outside  Japan  and  divernifying  Into 
oil  drilling,  tUanium  production,  and  the 
processed -food  Industry. 

Over  the  next  ten  years  Teljln  plans  to 
expand  sales  tenfold— half  of  which  is  to 
be  exports.  Says  Tetjln  President  Sblnzo 
Ohpa.  "Its  practically  our  duty  to  increase 
exporis."  To  widen  opportunities  abroad, 
other  manufacturers  are  designing  products 
specifically  for  overseas  markets,  ranging 
from  miniature  office  computers  to  entire 
fertilizer  factories  for  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. Akal  Klectric  Co..  Ltd..  has  emerged 
as  a  major  producer  of  tape  recorders  by  spe- 
cializing In  higher-priced  machines  (S300 
and  up)  and  it  sells  about  95  percent  of  it« 
production  abroad. 

In  crucial  areas  of  trade,  the  full  forca 
of  Jajwn's  subtly  Interlocking  ^stem  can  al- 
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most  always  overwhelm  foreign  competition. 
Bidding  for  a  recent  telephone -equipment 
contract  In  Taiwan,  a  consortium  of  Japa- 
nese telecommunication  companies  won  the 
order  after  a  government  official  urged  in- 
dividual manufacturers  to  combine  forces, 
cut  prices,  and  forgo  most  profiu  "to  get  the 
business  for  the  good  of  Japan."  Japan's 
competitive  edge  is  sharpened  further  by 
government -backed  credits  at  relatively  low 
interest  rates,  which  finance  atMut  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  exports.  In  bidding 
against  Italian  and  American  competitors 
for  a  chemical  plant  in  Latin  America, 
Nllgata  Engineering  Co..  Ltd.,  sweetened  Its 
low  bid  by  offering  substantial  government 
financing  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Japan.  This  was  the  case.  too.  when  Chlyoda 
Chemical  Engineering  &  Construction  Co., 
Ltd..  last  year  went  alter  a  »31-mllllon  Job 
to  build  a  refinery  for  Standard  Oil  (N.J.)  In 
Singapore.  In  the  final  weeks  of  competition 
against  European  and  U.S.  contractors,  the 
Japanese  company  hastily  arranged  «12  mil- 
lion In  government  financing  for  the  project 
over  seven  years  at  6.6  percent  annual  in- 
terest. Recalls  a  Chlyoda  official:  "The  ques- 
tion of  financing  was  raised  about  one 
month  before  award  of  the  contract.  I  was 
in  America,  talking  to  Esso  in  the  daytime 
and  talking  to  Japan  on  the  phone  ot  night. 
Our  people  checked  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  within  three  weelcs  had  some 
indication  of  approval.  That  was  Just  one 
week  before  the  contract   was  awarded." 


TAHKEK8    A«D    INSTANT    NOODLES 

The  uniquely  Japanese  S00900  siioosha, 
general  trading  companies,  add  a  number  of 
effective  touches  of  their  own.  As  the  princi- 
pal sale?  agents  for  aU  producU.  these  mam- 
moth companies  mobilize  the  combined 
forces  or  manufacturers,  banks,  and  govern- 
ment and  are  the  day-to-day  leaders  in  Ja- 
pan's assault  on  world  markets.  The  ten 
largest  trading  bouses  are  responsible  for 
some  50  percent  of  the  country's  exports  and 
65  percent  of  Imporu.  Together  with  smaller, 
specialized  firms,  the  traders  moke  more 
than  70  percent  of  Japans  total  foreign 
sales. 

■We  handle  about  7.000  different  com- 
modities ranging  from  turnkey  industrial 
plants  and  300.000-ton  tankers  to  small 
packages  «  raisins  or  InsUnt  noodles,"  says 
Emori  C  the  Mitsubishi  trading  company, 
the  sales  leader  with  an  annual  turnover  ex- 
ceeding $9  billion-  The  trading  firms  thrive 
on  a  tradltlonii  form  of  Japanese  economic 
cooperation  Most  manufacturers  concen- 
trate entlrelv  on  production,  assigning  to 
traders  both  the  buying  of  raw  materials  and 
the  sellin'  of  finished  products  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  middlemen,  the  large  trading 
companle.1  earn  their  profits  (with  margins 
as  low  OS  0.5  percent)  on  massive  turnovers. 
In  returns  for  commissions,  trading  houses 
assure  manufacturers  or  growing  markets 
and  come  to  their  aid  with  timely  Infusions 
of  credit. 

Astute,  energetic  tradin?-company  repre- 
sentatives work  almost  everywhere,  sniffing 
out  opportunities  for  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers. In  IndoTiesla  competitors  are  amased 
that  trading  agents  travel  to  small  factories 
far  from  the  capital  and  give  awuy  ballpoint 
pens,  cigarette  lighters,  and  other  advertis- 
ing gifts — all  in  hopes  of  eventually  selling 
equipment  to  those  remote  plants.  "The  sun 
never  set  on  Mitsui's  globe-glrdling  estab- 
lishment, *  boosts  the  company;  its  2.100 
employees  iu  sixty-four  foreign  countries  are 
based  not  cnly  in  the  obvioxis  bu.<;ine3s  cen- 
ters but  also  In  such  places  as  Chlttagong, 
Sofia,  and  Mexican.  Trading-house  opera- 
tives are  the  eyes  and  ears  abroad  for  Jap- 
anese indiu^^ry. 

Single-minded  in  their  dedication  to  ex- 
panding   imemational     markets,    Japanese 
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trading  executives  foresee  a  never  ending 
rise  of  exports  The  headquonera  of  larger 
houses  are  so  Jammed  with  a  daylong  pro- 
cession of  cllenu  and  potei.tial  customers 
that  entire  corridors  are  set  aside  as  "visi- 
tors' rooms.-'  There  businessmen  sit  on 
overstuffed  couches  with  white  linen  anti- 
niaca&sars  and  make  deals  while  sipping  tiny 
cups  of  green  tea  The  working  rooms  are 
overflowing  with  the  bursting  energy  of  life- 
time employees  devoted,  above  all,  to  selling 
more  for  Japan 

Armed  with  timely  business  intelligence 
from  their  men  overseas,  the  trading  firms 
organize  manufacturers  to  get  the  orders. 
and  draw  on  their  government  contacts  for 
financing.  Under  the  direction  of  trading 
firms,  Japan  has  steadily  moved  from  just 
supplying  foreign  markets  with  petrochemi- 
cals and  fertilizer  to  exporting  entire  Indus- 
trial plants.  Mitsui  alone  has  sold  twenty- 
two  chemical  plants  to  developing  countries 
in  the  past  five  years. 

To  enhance  Japan's  competitive  position 
In  world  markets,  the  traders  are  Intensify- 
ing their  efforts  in  new  directions.  "When 
there  are  many  International  tenders  for 
electrical  generators  or  other  machinery. 
Japan  will  become  one  unit,  and  we  won't 
compete  with  each  other,"  explains  Mitsu- 
bishi's managing  director.  The  government 
encourages  such  teamwork  among  Japanese 
companies,  which  businessmen  readUy  accept 
because  it  helps  assure  long-term  credits 
and  expands  foreign  orders.  "Prom  past  ex- 
perience, weve  found  more  advantage  than 
disadvantage  in  cooperating  for  the  good  of 
the  country, "  says  Tiro  Pukushi.  managing 
director  of  Morubeni-Iida  Co.,  Ltd..  another 
large  trading  house. 

TEAMING    DP    WITH    RIVALS 

Japanese  manufacturers  have  long  followed 
the  tactic  of  forming  export  cartels,  which 
MITI  officially  sanctions  and  protects.  By  get- 
ting toegther,  companies  that  normally' com- 
pete in  Japan  cooperate  to  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  export  merchandise  and  prevent  any 
company  from  underselling  by  such  a  wide 
margin  that  It  would  harm  others  in  the  in- 
dustry. "The  function  of  these  associations 
is  to  keep  the  price  of  export  commodities 
at  a  certain  level."  explains  Mosafumi  Goto, 
director-general  of  MIT's  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Bureau.  "When  an  outsider,  a  com- 
pany that's  not  a  member  of  the  association, 
rushes  Into  the  market  at  a  lower  price,  MITI 
under  law  can  order  the  outsider  to  stop." 
Increasingly,  the  giant  trading  houses  them- 
selves  ore  teaming  up  with  rivals  and  with 
manufacturers  to  push  Into  overseas  mar- 
kets with  an  even  more  potent  single  force. 

Seven  trading  companies,  for  example, 
t  indcd  together  with  three  Japanese  steel- 
makers to  obtain  orders  last  year  for  »100 
million  worth  of  pipe  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipe-line  Sys":  m  under  construction  by  a 
consortium  of  US.  and  British  petroleum 
companies.  "In  this  kind  of  epoch-making, 
huge  project,  cooperation  among  all  our  com- 
panies gives  us  a  better  chance  against  Euro- 
pean mills."  says  an  executive  of  Sumitomo 
Shojl  Kaisha.  Ltd..  the  trading  company 
that  was  picked  as  "champion"  by  the  team 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  negotiations. 

Pitted  against  US.  and  European  bidders 
for  another  recent  oil-pipeline  contract  in 
Ecuador,  the  Sumitomo  and  Mitsubishi  trad- 
ing companies  Joined  forces  to  win  the  con- 
tract for  three  Japanese  steel  companies.  A 
Sumitomo  official  candidly  describes  the 
thinking  behind  such  cooperation:  "If  we 
compete  against  each  other  overseas,  it's  no 
use:  some  foreign  company  may  get  the  Job. 
We  have  to  present  a  Joint  front  against  the 
overseas  compeutors.  This  will  become  more 
and  more  necessary  as  the  years  go  by — to 
keep  up  our  compctlUve  advantage  against 
other  countries.  In  order  to  safeguard  Japa- 
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nese  Interesta  against  powerful  foreign  com- 
panies, we  must  form  a  united  trout." 

Since  any  major  international  transaction 
must  be  cleared,  at  least  iixforznally,  with 
Mm,  the  Japanese  Government  Is  able  to 
guide  trading-bouse  teamwork  In  directions 
that  will  expand  markets.  One  result  is  an 
easy  blending  of  official  alms  with  private 
business  Interests — as  when  Japanese  trad- 
ing firms  signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1968  lo  import  $163  million 
worth  of  lumber  from  Siberia  in  exchange  for 
exports  of  machinery  and  textiles  valued  at 
the  same  amount.  Jupan  sorely  needs  lumber. 
while  Its  manufacturers  are  always  seeking 
new  outlets. 

OICCINC    IN    ABROAD 

In  a  departure  from  the  customary  middle- 
man role,  trading  houses  are  developing  raw- 
material  sources  abroad  for  Japanese  Indus- 
tries. Marubenl-Itda  is  helping  Canada's 
Fording  Coal  Ltd.  finance  a  mine  that,  over 
fifteen  years,  will  supply  twelve  Japanese 
steel  mills  with  45  million  long  tons  of  cok- 
ing coal.  Such  projects  for  importing  essen- 
tial raw  materials  ultimately  strengthen 
Japan's  position  as  an  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  they  also  lead  to  immediate 
sales  abroad:  Marubcul-tlda  is  selling  Japa- 
nese bulk  carrier  vessels  to  Canadian  mining 
companies.  Rival  trading  firms  also  team  up 
to  develop  overseas  resources — for  instance, 
Mitsubishi  and  Mllsul  have  Jointly  invested 
In  a  Zambia  copper  mine  in  collaboration 
with  the  Anglo  American  Corp. 

In  another  new  foreign-sales  initiative, 
trading  firms  ore  actively  promoting  joint 
industrial  ventures  abroad.  Mitsui,  for  in- 
stance, has  invested  in  some  ninety-five  for- 
eign ventures,  including  a  plastics  plant  In 
Portugal,  a  peppermint- oil  and  crystal  re- 
finery in  Brazil,  and  a  factory  for  making 
galvanized  Iron  sbeeu  in  Thailand.  Says  a 
Mitsui  executive,  "These  improve  export  cir- 
cumstances for  Japanese  Industry." 

Above  all.  the  troders  are  willing  to  adapt 
to  almost  any  situation  that  presents  a  soles 
opportunity.  They  handle  trade  between 
other  countries,  not  only  for  the  relatively 
small  commissions  but  for  business  Intelli- 
gence that  leads  to  Japanese  exports.  Moru- 
beni-Iida.  for  instance,  has  long  sold  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  for  a  Philippine  mill;  its  contacts 
in  Philippine  indu.stry  have  led  to  substan- 
tial contracts  to  equip  several  sugar  mills 
with  Japanese  machinery — always  with 
backing  from  the  Ex-Im  Bank  of  Japan 

If  the  sale  Is  significant,  trading  houses 
can  even  arrange  deals  that  relieve  overseas 
customers  of  the  need  to  provide  foreign  ex- 
change. Sumitomo  lias  un  agreement  with 
the  Indonesian  state  oil  company.  Pertamlna, 
to  build  In  Sumatra  a  $30-mlllion  oil  re- 
finery, financed  entirely  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  commercial  banks.  Perta- 
mlna will  pay  for  the  project  by  supplying 
Sulmtomo  with  heavy  oil  over  a  five-year 
period,  receiving  credit  at  the  going  price. 
The  trading  company  will  moke  a  profit  both 
ways,  according  to  a  Sumitomo  official :  "The 
refinery  contract  will  produce  some  profit  on 
the  sale  of  machinery  and  services,  and  then 
the  import  of  the  oil  to  Japan  will  also  give 
us  a  commission."' 

Trading  firms  can  operate  widely  and 
flexibly  because  they  are  plugged  Into  every 
level  of  the  Japanese  establishment,  which 
supports  their  role  as  Japan's  most  aggres- 
sive overseas  sales  force.  The  big  traders  are 
Interlocked  with  major  manufacturers;  some 
(such  as  Mitsubishi  and  Mitsui)  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  zaibatsu.  or  large  indus- 
trial groups,  while  others  maintain  manage- 
rial ties  with  scores  oC  Independent  manu- 
facturing concerns.  These  corporate  relailon- 
■hlps  ensure  traders  a  stable  base  of  cllenu. 
The  trading  houses  attract  still  more  cllenu 


by  borrowing  enormous  sums  (up  to  twenty 
times  their  total  capital)  from  banks  and 
offering  loans  to  manufacturers.  Many  small- 
er Japanese  companies,  which  have  difficulty 
obtaining  bank  credit,  rely  on  the  traders  for 
financing. 

The  government  works  closely  with  the 
trading  companies,  too.  An  association  of 
fourteen  top  trading  companies  meets  every 
other  month,  often  with  government  officials 
present,  to  discuss  foreign-trade  tactics.  In- 
evitably, such  gatherings  of  supposed  com- 
petitors fortify  cooperative  bonds.  When 
mainland  China's  Premier  Chou  En-lat  an- 
nounced In  April  that  Peking  would  not 
trade  with  Japanese  companies  deatiue  with 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the  major  trading 
companies  reacted  as  though  they  had  ar- 
ranged a  dlvi?ion  of  labor.  Some  firms  chose 
to  stick  with  Chlno.  while  others  decided  to 
maintain  business  with  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
But  the  over-all  result  so  far  has  been  to 
ensure  Japan's  continued  access  to  oil  those 
coveted  markets. 

So  intimate  is  the  cooperation  between 
government  ministries  and  large  trading 
firms  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  is  really  trying  to  influence  the  other; 
usually  they  are  united  in  the  cause  of  trade 
expansion.  Therefore  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
hear  trading-bouse  executives  sounding  like 
government  officials. 

'It's  our  duty  to  help  other  countries  de- 
velop." says  Mitsui's  executive  managing  di- 
rector. HisaAhi  Murata. 

A  colleague  adds,  "It's  our  duty  to  sell 
more." 

"Yes,"  continues  Murata.  "but  in  doing 
business,  we've  got  to  help  the  countries,  too. 
Otherwise  we  might  get  kicked  out  of  ex- 
porting to  them." 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  have  at  long  last  be- 
come slightly  embarraseed  by  the  angry  Ude 
of  complaints  about  their  trade  offensive, 
which  has  piled  up  enormous  and  stlU-grow- 
Ing  surpluses  in  Tokyo's  favor.  To  placate 
disgruntled  trading  partners  abroad,  the  gov- 
ernment-business establishment  has  pledged 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  imports  and  has 
launched  a  major  foreign-assistance  pro- 
gram. Even  the  Supreme  Trade  Council  (un- 
til recently  called  the  Supreme  Export  Coun- 
cil) has  a  new  face  and  a  working  commit- 
tee on  imports.  But  oil  these  moves  actually 
help  spur  exports. 

AID,  BOT  TO  WHOMT 

Although  carried  under  the  banner  of  'eco- 
nomic cooperation."  nearly  half  of  Japan's 
total  ftl.3  billion  assistance  to  developing 
countries  last  year  consisted  of  export  credits 
for  the  purchase  of  Japanese  products.  Pri- 
vate companies  handle  most  of  these  sales 
with  government  financing,  actively  seeking 
out  and  signing  deals  that  are  offlciaiiy  called 
foreign  aid.  "We  ore  always  approaching 
foreign  governments  and  business  circles  to 
determine  what  is  needed  for  their  develop- 
ment. We  put  our  tentacles  all  round  to  see 
where  the  business  opportunities  are."  says 
Mitsui's  Murata. 

Lumped  Into  the  aid  package  are  direct 
private  InvestmenU  (totaling  (144,100,000 
last  year) .  which  also  stimulate  Japanese  ex- 
ports. Overseas  Joint  ventures,  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  the  government,  open  up 
fresh  markets  for  Japan.  With  combined  fi- 
nancial help  from  major  trading  companies, 
banlcs.  and  the  government,  Nippon  Steel  has 
esUhllshed  Joint-venture  mills  In  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Brazil.  Tiie  mills  arc 
considered  "foreign  old"  even  though  all  are 
equipped  with  Japanese  machinery,  and  the 
Philippine  mill  buys  aemiprocessed  hot  colls 
from  Nippon  Steel.  None  of  the  foreign  af- 
filiates competes  in  Japan's  principal  mar- 
keu  in  highly  industrialized  countries.  By 
spawning  manufacturing  affiliates  for  tex- 
tiles in  underdeveloped  countries.  Japanese 


companies  benefit  both  from  cheaper  labor 
and  from  new  outlets  for  petrochemicals  re- 
quired by  the  foreign  factories. 

Japan  has  pledged  to  Increase  private  and 
government  "economic  cooperoiJon"  to  about 
a4  billion  by  1975.  But  the  move  toward 
larger  assistance  is  closely  related  to  export 
promotion.  KITTI  says  that  exports  must  con- 
tinue increasing  by  at  least  15  percent  an- 
nually to  help  meet  the  nation's  foreign-old 
target.  Simultaneously,  corporations  are 
cranking  up  larger  export  plans  on  the  basis 
of  greater  long-term  credit  expected  from 
the  aid  program. 

Surprisingly.  )n  view  of  the  tremendous 
overseas  sales  effort.  Japan's  economic 
strength  is  relatively  independent  of  trade. 
Exports  account  for  only  about  9  percent  of 
G.N.P..  in  comrost  to  19  percent  for  West 
Germany  and  35  percent  for  Holland.  While 
Japan  naturally  muM  export  to  pay  for  for- 
eign purchases  of  raw  materials,  its  relative 
dependence  on  Imports  is  sbrlnkine.  Tech- 
nological advancement  has  reduced  reliance 
on  imports  of  machinery,  and  the  more  ac;- 
vaneed  hea\-y  and  chemical  Industries  require 
proportionately  less  In  the  vmy  of  imported 
raw  materials. 

A  larger  sense  of  nationalism  derived 
from  growth  and  market  expansion — not 
hard  economic  necessity — seems  to  drive  tbo 
Japanese  toward  ever  rising  exports,  "Theyr? 
.somewhat  Intoxicated  by  the  figures.  All  of 
this  has  become  almost  a  religion  for  them  " 
observes  a  U.S.  businessman  who  hae  spcit 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  Japan. 

PXOS1.XMS    AT    BOMX 

TTltlmatcly.  long-reprefised  domestic  de- 
mands could  slacken  the  pace  of  expert 
growth.  Despite  its  emergence  as  the  third- 
largest  economic  power  In  terms  of  GJ*J*. 
(after  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union) .  Japan 
still  faces  wlde.spread  deficiencies  In  housing. 
Boclttl  services,  and  roods,  as  well  as  a  chok- 
ing environmental  pollution.  The  industri- 
ous work  force  has  lately  been  demanding — 
and  getting — wage  Increases  that  outpace 
productivity  gains. 

A  few  government  advisers  are  beginning  to 
urge  a  slowdown  In  the  export  campaign,  m 
favor  of  a  more  balanced  growth  to  prevent 
Inflation  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life. 
Dr.  Nobuiane  Kuichi,  seventy-one.  ■  formr-r 
banker  and  Finance  Ministry  official  who 
now  heads  the  business-supported  InsUtule 
of  World  Economy,  urges:  "Someone  In  au- 
thority must  take  the  imilntive.  Confronta- 
tion between  us  and  the  world  Is  no  good. 
rd  like  to  see  the  growth  rate  of  our  ex- 
ports decline  from  last  year's  23  percent  to 
no  more  than  10  percent,  ideally  7  percent. 
I  have  told  this  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
he  doesn't  like  it  because  everything  La  geared 
to  exports.  They  probably  won't  accept  my 
view  by  persuasion,  but  by  necessity  well 
be  following  it  within  two  years  because  of 
Inflation  and  a  shortngo  or  manpower.  Grad- 
ually, they  will  see  the  foolishness  of  exp.in- 
slou  for  the  sake  of  expsnalon." 

Although  the  Japanese  deeply  respect  men 
of  age  and  experience,  there's  little  sign  of 
widespread  support  yet  lor  Dr.  Kvilchi's  view. 
The  coneensus  of  Japan's  closely  meshed 
government  ministries  and  business  corpo- 
rations Is  still  for  rampant  export  expansion. 
As  a  MItaul  trading- company  executive  says, 
"We  now  handle  more  than  12  percent  of 
Jnponese  exports,  and  soon  it  will  be  15 
percent.  The  sky  is  the  limit." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ai.BERT>,for  today,  on  account  of  onicial 
business. 
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SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  ttie  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCloskey  i .  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  MiiLKR  of  Ohio,  for  S  minutes,  to- 
day. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permLssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bboyhiil  of  North  Carolina,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  today  on 
House  Resolution  1225. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  and  Mr.  Young)  ,  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  House 
Resolution  1225. 

Mr.  HtTNGATE,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Randall  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Gib- 
bons amendment  to  House  Resolution 
1325  today. 

Mr.  Mills  to  revise  and  extend  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  with  the  re- 
marks he  made  during  general  debate. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskeyi  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter; ) 

Mr.  COWGER. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Teagde  of  California. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Wyhah  in  two  instances 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  RlEGLE. 
Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  ScHiD-rz  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Randall  >.  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  Patten. 

Mr.  Lecgett. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  PODELL  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Garhatz. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cohxlan. 

Mr.  BiNGUAH  in  five  inst'jices. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdiUnlstration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13078.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  lui  amended. 


and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  ot  1937,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  Including  paid  advertising  lor  al- 
monds. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Konrad  Lud- 
wlg  Staudlnger: 

S.  882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Wil- 
liam O.  Hanle; 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  1162  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  State 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  Indian  country; 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doual  E. 
McOonegal; 

S.  2455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  clvU  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3620.  An  act  for  the  reU;!  of  Mrs.  Ana- 
stasla  Pcrtsovltch; 

S.  3853.  An  act  for  the  reUM  of  Mrs.  Pang 
Tal  Tal:  and 

S.  3858.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, November  19,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

2549.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1B71  for  foreign  assistance  (H.  Doc. 
No.  416):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  "limitation  on  general  and 
administrative  expenses",  Panama  Canal 
Company  fund,  for  the  fi.scal  year  1971,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  an  Increase  In  the  limita- 
tion, pursuant  to  31  tJ.S.C.  665;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  B4anagement  and  Budget.  Executive 
Ofllce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  tile  Canal 
Zone  Government  for  "Operating  expenses", 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  has  been  apporUoned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  O.S.C.  66S;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2552-  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  the  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  clauses  11  and  16  of  section 
23041a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  dur- 
Ing  the  period  of  May  1  through  November 
1.  1970,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on   voluntary  agree- 


ments and  programs  pursuant  to  section 
708(e)  ot  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stat  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notlc  of  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination authorizing  an  Increase  in  mili- 
tary grant  assistance,  pursuant  to  sections 
610  and  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeixed  as  'rllows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  19819.  A  bill  tc  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee  any 
bid,  payment,  or  performance  bond  under 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  s  small-busl- 
ness  concern  which  Is  a  construction  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EII.BER(3: 

H.R.  19820.  A  bill  to  ♦•rmlnate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  ti  j  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TKAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  19821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6055  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  t:ie  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  esubllsh  and  carry  out  a 
program  of  exchange  of  medical  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  1264.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  employees  who 
may  be  paid  from  the  clerk-hire  allowances 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calirornla: 
H.R.  19822.  •  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dickran 
H.  Hadjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  19823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MarIJa 
Jurlsic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     ROGERS     of     Florida     (by 
request) : 
H  R  19824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D. 
Polly:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  19825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Nguyet 
thl  Tran  and  Dzung  thi  klm  Tran;   to  Uie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

634.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  the  King 
County  Council,  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  as  an 
Illness:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

635.  Also,  petition  of  James  E.  Morgan. 
Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

636.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Jamaica  Bay  WUdllfe  Refuge;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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SET^ ATE— Wednesday,  November  18,  1970 


The  Senate  met  st  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byro, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Thou  Living  Lord  of  Life,  wilt  Thou 
cross  the  threshold  of  our  inner  lives 
and  abide  with  us.  not  only  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  but  through  every  moment  of 
this  day.  Malce  us  honest  enough  to  bear 
the  vision  of  the  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead  as.  Spare  us  from  any  compromise 
with  principle  and  from  the  expediency 
which  wounds  he  soul  and  shrivels  the 
character.  In  tense  moments  make  us  fit 
to  live  with.  By  the  presence  of  Thy 
spirit  enable  us  to  contend  without  be- 
ing contentious,  to  disagree  without  be- 
ing disagreeable,  to  persevere  without 
discouragement,  and  in  all  our  ways  to 
honor  Thee.  And  when  the  day  is  done 
may  we  have  the  rest  of  those  at  peace 
with  Thee  and  all  mankind. 

Bless  this  Nation  and  make  it  a  bless- 
ing for  furthering  Tliy  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  justice,  and  love  through- 
out the  whole  world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

US.  Senate, 
President  pro  TEMPOiie. 
Waahtngton.  D.C.,  November  t8.  J970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I   appoint  Hon.  Robcbt  C.   Bykd.   a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, Novemtwr  17.  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  today  be  limited 
tn  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  Ai>«.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM 
A  CONSTITUENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  not  be  unusual  that  a  Senator  now 
and  then  receives  a  demand  from  a  cwi- 
stituenl  Uiat  he  resign.  I  assume  some 
of  the  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  this  time  have  received  such  a  let- 
ter now  and  then  from  some  crackpot 
in  their  States.  I  do  not  think  my  State 
of  Ohio  has  a  monopoly  on  crackbrain 
extremists  and  nuts. 

The  other  day.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter  from  an  Ohio 
constituent  demanding  that  I  immedi- 
ately resign  as  Senator  tn  order  to  per- 
mit Governor  Rhodes  to  appoint  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Taft,  ^r..  Senator -elect, 
to  take  my  place.  No,  the  writer  of  that 
demand  is  not  a  crackpot,  and  could  not 
be  referred  to  as  a  crackpot,  although 
his  intelligence  could  be  questioned.  He  is 
the  majority  floor  leader  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives.  This  fellow's 
name  is  Robert  E.  Levitt.  Whether  he  is 
a  crackbrain  or  not  and  lacking  in  in- 
telligence. I  leave  to  you  to  Judge.  I 
have  misgivings  about  him. 

His  letter  was  interesting.  In  fuct,  lie 
was  so  proud  of  it  he  released  the  con- 
tents to  newspapermen.  I  was  not  siu"- 
prised  when  I  received  the  letter  a  few 
days  later. 

Robert  E.   Levitt.  Canton.  Ohio.  Re- 
publican, wrote  me  as  follows: 
Stephen  M.  Young. 

U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  BuUding.  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

Oear  Senator  Yodnc  :  I  strongly  urge  your 
Immediate  resignation  from  the  United 
States  Senate. 

This  step  would  have  a  significant  bene- 
ficial Impact  on  the  people  of  Ohio.  First  of 
all.  It  would  permit  the  appointment  of 
Senator-elect  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  and  he  could 
then  acquire  In^iortant  Senate  seniority  over 
other  newly  elected  tlrBt-term  members  of 
the  Senate.  This  would  be  a  real  service  to 
Ohio  in  terms  of  advantages  accruing  to  Mr. 
Taft  In  securing  more  desirable  committee 
appolniments,  etc. 

A  personal  advantage  in  your  resignation 
would  be  that  you  would  no  longer  have  any 
obligation  to  represent  the  people  of  Ohio 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and,  U  you 
chose,  would  be  free  to  continue  your  senile 
meddling  and  Ul-advlsed,  intemperate  and 
inaccurate  statements  with  respect  to  the 
unfortunate  disturbances  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity in  May.  1970. 

Your   favorable   consideration   of    this   re- 
quest  would   be   the   senlth   in   your  public 
career  and  would  t>e  long  and  favorably  re- 
membered by  the  pecqile  of  Ohio. 
Yours  truly. 

BoBZXT  B.  Levitt. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  rule  in 
my  Senate  office  for  nearly  12  years  tc 
answer  all  letters  from  constituents, 
even  those  such  as  this  from  crackpots, 
nuts,  and  pipsqueaks.  Therefore.  I  an- 
swered this  fellow's  letter.  Mr.  President, 
my  letter  to  him  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBCBT  E    LcvrtT. 
Canton.    Ohio 

Sir:  You  are  an  ignorant  Jerlc  or  a  Itar. 
Which  is  It?  You  wrote  me  a  most  insultinic 
letter,  of  course  gi\ing  It  to  the  newspapers 
so  you  could  read  your  name  In  print-  You 
would  be  too  cowardly  to  call  me  a  senil? 
meddler  to  my  face  else  you  might  lose  your 
fal8«  teeth.  Furthermore,  you  are  a  liar  in 
charging  I  made  Intemperate  and  inaccurate 
statements  that  guardsmen  committed  mur- 
der at  Kent  State  last  May  4th.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew.  who  of  course  has  access  to  all 
the  evidence  in  the  Justice  Department 
stated  m  California  that  "murder  was  com- 
mitted by  national  guard  officers  and  men 
on  the  Rent  State  campus — not  murder  in 
the  first  degree— but  murder." 

I  am  told  you  are  r^orded  as  the  backside 
of  a  Jackass.  Furthermore,  you  are  a  silly  a&s 
in  urging  J  resign  from  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
permit  Governor  Rhodes  to  appoint  Con- 
gressman Robert  Taft.  Jr.  as  Senator.  Ohio 
voters  determined  six  years  ago  they  wanted 
me  in  the  Senate  Instead  of  TaXt.  I  aiU  serve 
Ohio  citizens  wlih  the  same  fidelity  and  zeal 
and  vote  in  accord  with  my  Judgment  and 
conscience  right  up  to  next  January  4th  Just 
as  I  have  for  nearly  12  years.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable for  me  to  render  the  dissen-ice  of 
resigning  simply  lo  permit  Congressman 
Taft,  Jr   to  lake  over. 

Stephen    M.    Younc. 

U^S.    Senator. 


A  STRANGE  ANIMAL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent in  Massachusetts  last  week  was 
amazed  to  see  wastied  up  on  the  shore  a 
strange  animal,  witliout  surviving  head, 
somewhat  desiccated,  long  haired,  with 
a  body  like  a  camel,  and  nithout  legs — 
a  very  strange  animal,  indeed.  It  has  not 
yet  been  fully  identifled. 

I  suggest  that  the  proper  name  for  this 
animal  would  be  "extra  session." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may     I     be     recognized     for     another 
3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  re- 
cognized for  3  minutes. 


MURDER  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
that  special  Portage  County  grand  jury 
directed  by  Seabury  Ford,  Republican 
executive  committee  chairman  of  Port- 
age County,  and  Robert  Balyeat.  spe- 
cial counsel  to  the  Republican  attorney 
general,  handpicked  by  Governor 
Rhodes  to  direct  proceedings  of  a  special 
grand  jury  convened  by  these  two  and 
Robert  Kane,  Republican  county  prose- 
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cutor.  reported  as  expected  whitewash- 
ing the  National  Guardsmen.  Pi-esident 
White  of  Kent  State  University  had  not 
a.'-ked  Governor  Rhodes  to  send  guards- 
men onto  the  campus  of  Kent  State.  He 
did  not  want  them  there.  He  was  shocked 
later  when  he  knew  their  gxins  were 
loaded  with  live  ammunition. 

These  friends  of  Governor  Rhodes 
withheld  from  grand  jurors  the  conclu- 
sions of  100  FBI  agents.  Also  withheld 
from  these  special  county  grand  Jurors 
were  the  conclusions  of  seven  investiga- 
tive reporters  released  for  publication 
following  2  weeks  intensive  investigation 
that  murder  was  committed  by  guards- 
men. In  fact,  Seabury  Ford  stated  pub- 
licly following  release  of  the  Portage 
County  grand  jury  report  whitewashing 
the  National  Guardsmen  and  reporting 
they  shot  in  self-defense.  "The  National 
Guardsmen  should  have  shot  all  the 
troublemakers." 

Mr.  President,  Seabury  Ford  and  his 
associates  made  one  surprising  omission 
in  the  grand  Jury  report.  They  failed  to 
return  four  indictments  nan:Ung  four 
students,  two  girls  and  two  boys,  who 
were  shot  to  death.  The  facts  are  that 
on  Monday.  May  4,  not  one  National 
Guardsman  required  even  first  aid  treat- 
ment and  not  one  was  injured  except 
from  their  own  tear  gas.  One  guardsman 
fainted  and  another  had  a  heart  attack. 
Of  four  students  killed  and  nine  seriously 
wounded  by  National  Guard  gunfire,  two 
were  hit  in  front  at  a  distance  of  from 
60  to  150  feet  and  all  others  were  hit  by 
bullets  striking  in  the  side  or  back  and 
at  distances  from  150  to  750  feet. 

Dean  Kahler  whose  ambition  was  to 
be  a  football  coach  was  struck  in  the 
back.  Ho  will  be  in  a  wheelchair  as  long 
as  he  lives,  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down.  He  was  300  feet  from  the  front- 
line of  National  Guardsmen. 

Allison  Krause.  a  sweet,  gentle  girl, 
who  on  Sunday  said  hello  to  a  National 
Guardsman  slipped  a  flower  into  the 
trigger  housing  of  his  rifle,  saying, 
"Flowers  are  better  than  bullets."  Alli- 
son was  a  gentle,  loving,  beautiful,  and 
happy  girl,  sometimes  carried  a  little 
kitten  and  sat  with  it  on  the  campus. 
She  was  HO  yards  from  the  frontline 
of  the  guardsmen. 

Robert  Stamps  of  Cleveland,  609  feet 
distant  from  the  frontline  of  guards- 
men—twice the  length  of  a  football 
field — was  shot  in  the  back,  the  rifle 
bullet  missing  his  spinal  column  by  1 
inch  and  exiting  in  front. 

Joseph  Lewis,  the  closest  to  the  front- 
line of  guardsmen,  made  an  obscene  ges- 
ture toward  a  National  Guardsman  at  a 
distance  of  60  feet  from  the  frontline  of 
the  guardsmen, 

Jeffrey  Miller.  85  yards  to  the  front- 
line of  the  guardsmen,  was  shot  and 
killed.  Sandy  Scheuer.  110  yards  distant, 
was  shot  and  killed.  William  Schroeder 
was  facing  away  from  the  guardsmen 
w  hen  he  was  killed. 

Not  one  of  the  students  killed  or 
wounded  was  a  radical.  Not  one  had  par- 
ticipated In  any  violence  in  Kent  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  week  and  not 
one  resorted  to  violence  that  Monday 
morning. 


The  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest,  concluding  Its  report,  stated: 

The  indiscriminate  firing  of  rlflel  Into  a 
crowd  of  Etudents  and  the  deaths  that  fol- 
lowed were  unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and 
inexcusable. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  OFFER 
EXCHANGE  OP  36,000  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  IN  RETURN  FOR  1,000 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  HELD  IN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  In 
all  the  wars  in  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic never  have  we  had  such  an  abomina- 
ble system  as  "body  cotmt."  This  was 
concocted  some  years  ago  In  the  course  of 
the  undeclared  war  which  we  were  then 
wagmg  In  Vietnam  and  which  has  now 
been  expanded  to  fighting  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Thailand.  It  is  now  even  re- 
ferred to  by  Pentagon  leaders  as  the 
Indochinese  war.  Regardless  of  what  this 
war  is  termed,  it  is  an  undeclared  war. 
It  is  an  immoral  war  in  a  land  10,000 
miles  from  home,  of  no  importance  what- 
ever to  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  most 
unpopular  and  the  longest  war  ever 
waged  in  the  Nations  history.  With  the 
exception  of  World  War  n,  it  is  the  most 
cosUy  war  in  the  loss  of  priceless  Ameri- 
can lives. 

At  this  time,  we  believe  that  approjtl- 
mately  1,000  Americaji  fighting  men. 
most  of  them  officers  in  our  Air  Force, 
are  prisoners  of  war.  Most  were  known 
to  have  been  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  or 
South  China  Sea.  Information  from  the 
Red  Cross  reveals  that  approximately 
459  prisoners  of  war  are  held  either  by 
the  Vietcong.  or  forces  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  in  South  Vietnam  or 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  know  only  the  names  of 
these  men.  We  know  little  of  their  health 
or  treatment.  The  additional  500.  re- 
ported as  missing  in  action,  are  presumed 
prisoners  of  war.  It  Is  hoped  and  believed 
that  practically  all  of  them  are  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  few  may  have  been  killed 
when  their  planes  were  shot  down,  but 
there  is  real  hope  that  most  are  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
of  the  36.000  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese held  as  prisoners  by  the  friendly 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  are  officers. 
Probably  relatively  few  are  in  fact  offi- 
cers. It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  South 
Vietname-se  armed  forces  usually  torture 
prisoners  of  war  turned  over  to  them  by 
American  GI's.  We  know  from  pictures 


on  our  screens  that  invariably  Vietcong 
taken  prisonei's  are  immediately  tortured 
by  the  South  Vietnamese,  sometimes 
even  murdered.  Americans  witnessed  on 
their  television  screens  Ky's  henchman 
General  Loan,  now  a  high  official  in  the 
Saigon  militaiist  regime,  manacle  a 
Vietcong  officer,  violating  the  Geneva 
regulations,  and  then  murder  him.  Loan 
emptied  his  revolver  into  the  prisoner, 
immediately  alter  the  unfortunate  sol- 
dier was  tmned  over  to  him  by  the 
Americans. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  policy  that  pris- 
oners taken  by  our  GI's  are  turned  over 
to  ARVN  forces  who  do  very  little  fight- 
ing but  invariably  torture  or  murder  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Veterans  of  World  War  n  never  beheld 
a  German  prisoner  of  war  hooded  with 
his  hands  manacled  behind  him  as  is 
common  practice  with  captured  Vietcong 
or  North  Vietnamese.  We  should  by  all 
means  oHer  to  exchange  all  these  36.000 
prisoneis  of  war  for  the  1.000  Americans. 
This  operation,  of  course,  should  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  in  accord  with  the  Ge- 
neva rules,  to  which  we  are  a  signatory, 
pertaining  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Here  is  one  proposal  which  might  be 
accepted,  as  the  Pentagon  claims  the 
Vietcong  are  suffering  a  shortage  of  man- 
power due  to  heavy  losses.  Unfortunately, 
this  woiild  be  a  slow  process.  There  Is 
one  quick  answer  to  our  involvement  in 
this  undeclared  war  and  to  the  return  of 
our  missing  soldiers.  This  would  be  to  end 
our  involvement  in  the  brutal,  immoral 
Southeast  Asia  war  inunedlately  and 
then  bring  the  boys  home  in  the  same 
manner  they  were  sent  there.  In  stiips 
and  planes,  and  at  the  same  time  wel- 
come the  return  of  all  Americans  who 
have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  TO  PLAY 
"GAME  OP  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  November  21st.  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  the  University  of  Michigan's  foot- 
ball team  is  scheduled  to  engage  a  foot- 
ball team  from  Ohio. 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  Ohio 
State  University  will  play  the  most  Im- 
portant collegiate  football  game  of  the 
1970  season.  People  from  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  remember  well  a-year-ago  when 
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the  Buckeyes  proved  to  be  no  match  lor 
the  mighty  Wolverines  of  Michigan.  The 
University  of  Michigan  victory — a  con- 
vincing 24  to  12  decision — rocked  the 
partisans  of  Oiiio  State. 

Throughout  the  past  year.  Buckeye  fans 
have  been  waiting  for  this  rematch.  In 
fact,  winning  this  game  seems  to  have 
become  an  obsession.  Press  reports  indi- 
cate that  Ohio  State  has  been  preparing 
for  this  game  since  the  day  after  last 
year's  defeat.  But  let  me  say,  that  neither 
threats  in  the  press  nor  an  aroused  Ohio 
citizenry  can  intimidate  this  great 
Michigan  team.  On  behalf  of  Coach  Bo 
Schembechler's  Wolverines,  let  me  say 
that  Michigan  will  indeed  show  up  for 
the  game  this  Saturday. 

A  national  television  audience  will  also 
witness  tiiis  classic.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence that  when  it  is  over,  the  world 
will  know  that  the  mighty  Wolverines  are 
the  superior  team,  worthy  of  number 
one  national  rank. 

My  judgment,  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor— and  soon  to  be  senior  Senator — from 
Ohio  <Mr.SAXBE). 

The  good  Senator — perhaps  more  out 
of  loyalty  tluin  keen  insight — because  he 
is  an  Ohio  State  alumnus — has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  a  gentlemanly  wager  on 
the  outcome  of  the  contest. 

Mr.  President,  the  wager  is  this: 

If,  by  some  twist  of  fate,  Ohio  State 
should  emerge  the  winner.  I  have  agreed 
to  present  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  with 
B  fish.  Not  just  an  ordinary  fish,  mind 
you,  but  a  Coho  Salmon,  which  has 
quickened  the  heartbeat  of  many  an 
angler  in  Michigan  and  is  a  most  tempt- 
ing meal  flt  for  a  king — not  to  mention  a 
distinguished  solon  from  Oiiio. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  if 
Michigan  wins  on  Saturday,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  present  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  with  a  glass  container 
of  one  of  Scotland's  most  famous  prod- 
ucts, which  win  be  ensconced  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bushel  basket  teeming  with 
Buckeyes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
following  Saturday's  game  the  squirrels 
on  the  Capitol  grounds  will  be  well  fed 
this  winter. 

And  so  on  Saturday,  Mr.  President, 
Micliigan  fans  the  world  over  will  be 
singing  with  great  gusto.  Hall  to  the 
Victors. 


LIMITATION  ON  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  night  on 
station  WTOP.  at  10  o'clock,  there  was 
presented  probably  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive editorial  statements  yet  made 
in  regard  to  the  political  broadcast  bill. 

Although  I  might  say,  Mi-.  President, 
that  while  I  do  not  totally  agree  with 
all  of  the  statements  and  proposals  made 
on  the  program  last  night.  I  feel  it  is 
important,  in  regard  to  the  reckless  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  picking  on  one 
medium  as  opposed  to  an  overall  cam- 
paign reform  bill  that  can  really  get  the 
job  done.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the 


script,  entitled  "Money  end  Morality  and 
Politics." 

I  should  like  to  read  the  first  three  or 
four  paragraphs,  Mr.  President: 

Has  television  become  a  menace  to  the 
American  political  system? 

Qrowing  numbers  of  people  seem  to  think 
BO.  Particularly  among  the  press  and  among 
poUtlctans.  there's  a  clamor  to  curb  and  re- 
strain broadcast  stations,  in  the  dreamy 
bope  that  this  somehow  will  make  the  body 
politic  well  ^aln. 

The  hue-and-cry  In  some  Instances  bor- 
ders on  hysteria.  TV  and  radio  are  being 
caricatured  as  little  black  boxes  spouting 
venom  and  smear  and  pap  on  behall  of  can- 
didates for  public  office.  The  real  focus  ought 
to  be  on  those  politicians  who  deal  In  venom 
and  smear  and  pap  when  they  get  on  the 
air. 

Television,  in  particular,  is  being  charac- 
terized as  a  money-hungry  machine  which 
enriches  itself  during  the  election  season, 
and  which  slnglehandedly  Is  inflating  the 
costs  of  campaigning  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  candidate.  That's  poppycock. 

Money — and  lu  potentially  corrupting  In- 
fluence— Is  very  much  a  problem  In  Amer- 
ican politics.  But  the  problem  neither  be- 
gins nor  ends  with  television. 

We  at  Post-Newsweek  Sutlons  are  ap- 
palled at  the  reckless  and  dangerous  exag- 
gerations which  are  flying  about. 

All  media — and  that  includes  broadcast- 
ing— have  some  unmet  obligations  m  the 
handling  of  elections. 

But  while  Congress  and  rival  media  have 
been  on  the  warpath  to  put  broadcasters 
down,  there  has  been  much  winking  at  the 
real  issues  of  money  and  morality  which 
are  undermining  our  political  system. 

Many  newspapers  have  sanctimoniously 
cheered  Congress  on  with  its  an tt -broadcast- 
ing legislation.  But  most  newspapers  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  the  American  electorate. 

There  is  a  sickness  In  politics,  but  TV 
and  radio  haven't  caused  It. 

It  goes  on.  Mr.  President.  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  script  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monet  and  Morauty  and  Politics 
(An  editorial  sUtement  by  WTOP-TV,  writ- 
ten and  narrated  by  Norman  E>avls.  execu- 
tive producer.  Ray  Hubbard,  produced  by 

Pofit-Nrwsweek  stations) 

NoaHAN  DAVIS.  Has  television  become  a 
menace  to  the  American  political  system? 

Growing  numbers  of  people  seem  to  think 
80.  Particularly  among  the  press  and  among 
politicians,  there's  a  clamor  to  curb  and  re- 
strain broadcast  stations.  In  the  dreamy  hope 
tiiat  this  somehow  will  make  the  body  poli- 
tic well  again. 

The  hue-and-cry  in  some  Instances  borders 
on  nysteria.  TV  and  radio  are  being  cari- 
catured as  little  black  boxes  spouting  venom 
and  smear  and  pap  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  public  office.  "Tbt  real  focus  ought  to  be 
on  those  politicians  who  deal  in  venom  and 
smear  and  pap  when  they  get  on  the  air. 

Television,  In  particular.  Is  being  charac- 
terized a«  a  money-hungry  machine  which 
enriches  itself  during  the  election  season, 
and  which  slnglehandedly  Is  inflating  the 
coats  of  campaigning  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  candidate.  That's  poppycock. 

Money— and  its  potentially  corrupting  in- 
fluence— is  very  much  a  problem  in  American 
politics.  But  the  problem  neither  begins  nor 
ends  with  television. 

We  at  Post-Newsweek  Stations  are  ap- 
palled at  the  reckless  and  dangerous  exng- 
geratlons  which  are  flying  about. 


All  media — and  that  Includes  broadcast- 
ing— have  some  unmet  obligations  In  the 
handling  of  elections. 

But  while  Congress  »nd  rival  media  have 
been  on  the  warpath  to  put  broadciisters 
down,  there  has  been  much  winking  at  the 
real  Issues  of  money  and  morality  which  are 
undermining  our  political  Gystem. 

Many  newspapers  have  sanctimoniously 
cheered  Congress  on  with  its  anti -broadcast- 
ing legislation.  But  most  newspapers  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
the  American  electorate. 

There  is  a  sickness  in  politics,  but  TV  and 
radio  haven't  caused  it.  In  the  next  half-hour. 
well  attempt  to  show  you  what  has. 

The  1970  election  season  was  a  record -setter 
in  almost  every  way.  Time  called  it  a  "contest 
of  bank  accounts  and  artful  oontrlvance.* 
and  in  Inrge  measure  that's  what  it  was. 

Never  before  had  so  many  voters  been 
wooed  by  so  much  money.  Maybe  forty  or 
fifty  million  dollars  tn  Congressional  cam- 
paigns alone. 

Never  before  hod  there  been  such  massive 
merchandising  of  faces  and  philosophy. 
Showers  of  dollars  bought  sUck  brochures, 
computerized  battleplans.  helicopters,  high- 
powered  consultantB,  newspaper  di5play5. 
telephone  solicitation,  bumper  stickers,  bill- 
boards, and  much  more. 

Never  before  had  television  and  radio  been 
used  so  extensively.  Because  the  campaign 
was  more  visible  on  television  than  anywhere 
else.  It  was  for  many  only  a  short  Jump  to 
conclude  that  whatever  was  cockeyed  and 
distasteful  in  the  campaign  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  television. 

Television  became  the  scapegoat  in   1970. 

Candidates  flocked  to  television  for  one 
reason ;  it's  far  and  away  the  mast  dynamic 
and  personal  way  to  get  to  the  voters. 

It's  true  that  some  candidates  had  more 
access  to  television  than  others — but  don't 
stop  there.  Candidates  witli  bulging  money- 
bags had  better  access  to  aJt  media  than  did 
those  whose  campaign  treasuries  were  small. 
This  is  a  singularly  important  point:  it  wns 
the  availability  of  money  which  meant  ac- 
cess to  the  voters — or  the  lack  of  access. 

There's  one  stark  truism  about  politics  in 
the  *70«:  a  fat  bankroll  can't  guarantee  vic- 
tory, but  you  can't  mount  a  major  campaign 
without  a  big  treasure-chest. 

That's  the  Issue  on  which  Congress  has 
turned  Its  back. 

It  took  big  money  to  go  for  a  seat  In  Con- 
gress in  1970.  It  took  big  money  to  defend 
a  seat  in  Congress.  A  candidate  In  a  con- 
tested House  race  had  to  have  at  least  tlOO.- 
OOO  to  compete.  In  Senate  races,  that  figure 
goes  up  to  9350.0O0  as  a  minimum,  even  in 
small  state-8. 

In  the  big  glamorous  races,  the  figures 
were  astronomical.  Howard  Metzenboum  in 
Ohio  spent  over  a  million  dollars  in  an  un- 
auccessful  try  for  a  Senate  seat.  In  New 
York.  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  swept  back  In- 
to the  governor's  office  on  a  tide  of  green- 
backs that  may  have  totalled  six  million  dol- 
lars. Ttic  three-way  Senate  race  in  New  "york 
among  Buckley,  Ottinger,  and  Goodell  con- 
sumed overall  some  five  or  six  mlthon  dol- 
lars. It  may  have  been  more. 

Candidates  either  Inherited  the  money, 
corned  It.  or  went  begging  for  it.  Scores  of 
powerful,  wealthy  special  interests  were 
eager  to  provide  it.  and  It  can  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  big  contributions  very 
often  came  with  strings  attached. 

Money — not  television  or  radio— Is  a  very 
serious  danger  to  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. Our  notion  of  a  free  society  will  be- 
come a  farce  U  candidates  routinely  can  buy 
high  public  office — or  can  be  bought  on  the 
way  til  ere. 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  has  warned  of 
what  looms  ahead:  "government  of  the 
rich,  by  the  rich,  and  for  the  rich,** 
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What  bns  Congress  done  to  enable  the 
qualified  citizen  who  Isn't  rlcb  to  have  % 
crack  at  public  office?  Nothing. 

Instead  Congress  whipped  up  and  passed 
last  September  an,  anti -broadcasting  btU. 
The  legislation  would  set  rigid  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  candidates  could  spend  on 
TV  and  radio.  The  blU  said  nothing  about 
any  other  medium. 

Such  a  law  could  not  succeed  tn  its  In- 
tended goal  of  giving  the  poor  candidate  a 
break. 

1/  a  candidate  has  a  bundle  ot  money  at 
his  disposal  and  Is  resu-lcted  on  his  use  of 
i^dlo  and  TV,  do  you  think  for  a  minute 
that  hell  save  his  money?  Not  a  chance,  He'll 
put  every  available  nickel  Into  btUboards. 
newspapers,  direct  mall,  vast  computer  sys- 
tema.  or  anything  else  that  will  help  get  him 
elected.  Where  will  that  leave  the  candidate 
who  isn't  well-heeled?  Out  In  the  cold,  where 
he  Is  today. 

There's  another  dangerous  pitfall  In  the 
bill  Congress  has  aimed  at  TV  and  radio.  It 
would  strike  at  and  constrict  the  medium 
which  Is  the  most  successful  device  ever 
known  for  getting  pollUcal  Information  to 
the  public.  Some  of  that  Informntlon  is  triv- 
ial and  banal,  but  no  matter.  In  a  free  so- 
ciety, the  Individual  citizen  ha«  to  sort  out 
the  political  wheat  from  the  political  chaff, 
and  over  the  long  run  he  seems  to  do  It 
rather  well. 

Television  contributes  very  substantially 
to  that  sortlng-out  process.  The  nation  needs 
a  greater  flow  of  political  Information — not 
less.  The  bill  approved  by  Congress  doesn't 
do  anything  for  political  communication. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  In  October.  Unfortunately,  there's 
talk  now  in  Congress  of  attempting  to  over- 
ride that  veto. 

The  TV-radio  bill  was  a  mls-gulded  mis- 
sile. What  we  need  from  Congress  Is  a  bar- 
rage of  bills  that  will  deal  with  the  real 
money  problems  in  politics.  We  have  sug- 
gestions on  bow  that  can  be  done. 

Proposal  jtj.  Congress  should  write  legisla- 
tion that  will  deal  with  the  overall  money 
spent  In  political  campaigns. 

There  really  are  only  two  basic  remedies — 
either  a  ceiling  on  spending,  or  a  floor  be- 
neath spending. 

If  a  celling  on  all  spending  were  imposed. 
It  would  say  to  candidates:  you  can  spend 
your  money  any  way  you  want,  but  you  must 
not  spend  more  than  X  dollars.  A  celling — ■ 
toughly  enforced — would  mean  that  public 
offlce  no  longer  would  go  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Many  are  quick  to  argue  that  spend- 
ing ceilings  are  unenforceable.  We're  ready 
to  argue  that  Congress  has  never  seriously 
tried  the  enforcement  approach. 

The  principal  alternative  to  a  celling  la  a 
floor.  That  means  that  every  serious  candi- 
date would  be  assured  a  money  base  from 
which  to  pursue  a  campaign.  We're  talking 
here  about  some  form  of  public  subsidy  for 
campaigns. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  spending  ceilings  or  spending 
doors.  But  until  Congress  goes  for  one  or 
the  other,  the  rich  candidates  will  continue 
to  have  the  overwhelming  advantage  tn 
poimcs. 

It's  wen  to  point  out  that  not  only  do 
wealthy  contenders  have  advantages — incum- 
bents do.  loo.  People  already  in  office  have 
many  forums  and  plenty  of  recognition. 
Those  who  challenge  Incumbents  also  need 
opportunities  for  recognition. 

There's  another  way  in  which  Congress 
can  sharply  diminish  the  influence  of  big 
money  In  politics. 

Propaial  ^2.  Congress  should  enact  the 
strongest  possible  disclosure  law  for  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  In  pr'itlcal  cam- 
polgxu. 


The  present  disclosure  law  Is  a  wretched 
failure.  It  allows  politicians  to  hide  the 
sources  of  campaign  money  and  the  ways  In 
which  It  is  spent. 

The  persistent  refusal  of  Congress  to  open 
to  public  view  the  ledgers  of  campaign 
finance  is  a  monumental  hypocrisy. 

For  Congre.ss  to  point  an  accusing  I  nger 
at  television,  while  pcrmjtung  the  real  truth 
about  poltucal  money  to  he  concealed.  Is  to' 
Introduce  a  red  herring  into  a  serious  Issue. 
A  disclosure  law  that  really  discloses  will 
deter  special  interest  groups  from  flooding 
key  races  with  big  money,  because  they'd  be 
visible  for  the  first  Ume. 

Not  Just  any  disclosure  law  will  do.  There 
are  doeens  lying  around  and  most  of  them 
are  made  of  fluff.  The  toughest  bill  drafted 
so  far  wa»  the  so-called  Ashmore-Ooodell 
bin  of  1967.  We  call  on  Congress  to  write 
it  into  law. 

There's  another  hidden  way  In  which 
many  Congressmen  feather  their  own  nests, 
and  it  ought  to  be  halted. 

Proposal  ;tj.  Congress  ought  to  see  to  It 
that  its  members  are  prevented  from  using 
staff,  offices,  and  communications  facilities 
to  promote  their  candidacies.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  and  other  study  groups  have 
found  flagrant  abuses  in  this  area.  The  ad- 
vantages to  incumbent  Congressmen  In  such 
Eltuatlons  are  enormous. 

Proposal  94.  Congress  ought  to  provide  for 
ot  least  one  free  mailing  for  each  legally, 
qualified  candidate  for  Congress. 

This  might  Involve  one  2-ounce  letter  to 
the  equivalent  of  each  registered  voter  in  a 
House  district  or  in  the  state  for  Senatorial 
candidates.  It  might  be  wise  at  the  outset 
to  limit  the  service   to  general  elections. 

A  free  mailing  would  give  substantial  aid 
to  the  poor  candidate.  It  would  cause  barely 
a  ripple  in  the  U.S.  Mail. 

Propositi  as.  Congress  should  amend  the 
federal  communications  act  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  exempting  candidates  in  major 
races  from  the  provisions  of  Section  315. 

Section  315  Is  a  notorious  provision  which 
Berloualy  hampers  useful  dialogue  during 
political  campaigns.  It  requires  broadcasters 
who  give  air  time  to  the  major  candidates  In 
a  race  to  give  equal  time  to  frivoloua  or 
splinder  candidates,  who  may  be  many  In 
number. 

Most  broadcasters  would  provide  more  ex- 
posure for  the  serlouf;  candidates  If  the  law 
were  amended.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
observed.  "The  best  Idea  .  .  .  would  be  to 
give  television  wide  leeway  to  see  what  sort 
of  Job  It  could  do." 

The  single  TV-radio  bill  which  is  now  In 
dispute  cannot  reduce  the  unfair  advantage 
held  by  rich  candidates.  The  proposals  we 
have  made  for  Congress  can  make  politics 
much  more  fair. 

The  communications  media  In  the  United 
States,  by  and  large,  also  are  vulnerable  on 
the  matter  of  providing  access  for  candidates 
to  the  voters. 

Proposal  #5.  All  media,  we  believe,  should 
reduce  charges  to  candidates  acroes  the 
board.  That  means  all  media — TV.  radio, 
newspapers,  billboards,  direct  mall,  and  all 
other.  All  media  should  voluntarily  adopt 
substantial  discounts  for  political  adver- 
tising. 

One  of  the  elarlng  hypocrisies  of  the  day 
Is  that  many  newspapers  which  have  heaped 
praise  on  Congress  for  ordering  spending 
Ilmiis  on  TV  and  radio  make  no  meanini;/ul 
contribution  themselves  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  campaign  costs. 

The  ten  leading  newspapers  In  the  country 
In  terms  of  circulation  treat  candidates,  with 
very  minor  exceptions,  like  any  other  adver- 
tising clients. 

That's  inexcusable.  All  media  should  en- 
courage political  ads  with  worthwhile  dis- 
counts. 


Proposal  a?.  All  media,  we  believe,  should 
voluntarily  provide  some  free  services  to 
candidates — beyond  the  usual  business  of 
covering  the  news. 

By  this  we  refer  to  free  air  time,  free  news- 
paper space,  free  billboard  space,  and  so 
on.  This  free  access  should  apply  at  least 
to  candidates  in  major  races,  and  at  least 
in  general  elections. 

Such  policies  would  materially  ease  the  fi- 
nancial squeeze  on   many  candidates. 

We  think  this  is  so  Important  that  na- 
tional bodies  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  and  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  should  write 
this  commitment  expUcitly  into  their  code, 
and  blow  the  whistle  on  members  who  ignore 
it. 

During  the  1070  campaign,  Post-Kewsweefc 
Stations  engaged  in  some  successful  experi- 
menting In  this  direction. 

All  of  our  stAtlona — WTOP  television  and 
radio  in  Washington.  WJXT  in  Jacksonville. 
WPLO-TV  in  Miami,  and  WCKY  radio  in 
Cincinnati — provided  a  SO*;^  discount  on  all 
advertising  rates  across  the  board  to  poUttcal 
candidates. 

In  addition,  all  of  our  stations  provided 
substantial  free  time  to  candidates  in  major 
races.  It  cost  the  candidates  nothing  at  all 
and  they  did  with  the  time  as  they  wished. 
The  total  value  of  the  time  given  away 
outright — combined  with  the  money  saved 
for  candidates  through  our  discounts — was 
»413.000.  We  think  this  very  materially  in- 
creased the  opportunities  for  candidates  in 
the  communities  we  serve  to  reach  the  voters. 
TV  and  radio  have  been  unjustly  blamed 
for  the  money  problems  in  politics.  Now, 
some  also  are  trying  to  hold  broadcasters 
accountable  for  the  poor  manners  and  bad 
taste  of  politicians — ^partlculariy  that  which 
shows  up  in  political  advertising.  That's  not 
fair,  either. 

Again,  because  politics  Is  most  visible  on 
the  television  tube,  many  have  assumed  that 
TV  stations  are  responsible  for  the  political 
garbage  which  sometimes  is  produced. 

Jack  Oould.  the  radio-TV  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times,  put  it  this  way: 

"In  (the)  wretched  spot  announcements 
and  the  dlamal  proee  of  the  campaign  on 
TV  there  was  no  serious  discussion  of  the 
overriding  issues  of  the  day.  Rather,  in  many 
states  there  was  mere  invective,  with  in- 
numerable candidates  saying  that.  If  elected, 
they  had  some  magic  formula  for  making 
good  on  promises." 

Well,  since  when  has  campaigning  been 
any  different?  How  often  In  all  of  this  coun- 
try's history  have  candidates  dealt  with  seri- 
ous issues  before  any  large  audience? 

If  we  con  turn  a  phrase,  the  problem  is 
not  the  medium — It's  the  message.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  with  television  stations.  The 
solution  lies  with  politicians. 

Some  would  like  to  deal  with  the  glossy. 
superficial  politics  of  1970  by  Invoking  cen- 
sorship or  other  restraints  on  the  media. 

How  soon  will  we  demand.  Instead,  more 
responsible  and  mature  behavior  by  politi- 
cians? 

The  Federal  Trade  ComnUsslon  bos  the 
role  of  assuring  truth-ln-advertlslng.  We  ap- 
plaud that.  We  think  candidates  ought  to 
give  more  respect  to  the  principle  of  truth- 
in-political  advertising. 

Sometimes  political  ada  gel  pretty  rough. 
The  smear  was  very  mucb  in  evidence  in  the 
1970  campaign. 

iOn  film:  ads  from  three  campaigns  in 
1970.  J 

( 1  minute  montage  of  photos  and  such 
showing  smear  tactics  tn  earlier  times.) 

What  should  be  done  about  unfair  and 
superficial  campaljn  tactics?  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  a  blitz  of  television  spot 
announcements  ? 
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These  are  tough  questions,  but  one  thing 
Is  for  sure:  We  certainly  want  as  little  re- 
straint as  possible  from  the  government  on 
these  things.  The  writers  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  Intended  it 
that  way. 

Freedom  of  speech,  you  see,  applies  to  poli- 
ticians quite  as  much  as  to  any  other  citl- 
Bens.  Unless  politicians—both  in  and  out 
of  office — have  the  freedom  to  attack  vigor- 
ously and  to  criticize  severely,  those  In  power 
will  become  enfrenc>ied  in  power,  and  the 
free  society  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  line  between  severe  criticism  and  per- 
sonal vilification  Is  very  thinly  drawn — if  you 
can  find  It. 

Tlie  First  Amendment  Tnus(  apply  to  poli- 
tics to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  If  we  have 
to  suffer  some  fools  along  with  the  wise 
men,  that's  the  risk  built  into  a  democratic 
society. 

The  ultimate  Judge  of  campaign  morality 
is  and  must  be  the  voter.  The  1970  elections 
showed  In  some  situations  that  voters  reject 
excesses  of  money  and  extreme  tactics  In 
campaigns. 

The  best  single  remedy  for  foul  play  in 
elections  is  to  take  steps  that  will  quicken 
the  backlash. 

Since  1954.  there  has  existed  a  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee — a  private,  non- 
profit, bipartisan  group  which  ser\-e8  as  an 
intermediary  when  the  political  dirt  files. 
Here  is  the  committee's  Executive  Director, 
Samuel  Archibald. 

The  unfairness  In  those  TV  spots  ought 
to  be  obvious.  Some  television  political 
smears  have  become  classic.  Here  are  some 
from  the  I950's  and  the  I960"s. 

On  filnir  selection  of  ads  from  eartier 
campaigns. ) 

Foul  play  certainly  Isn't  limited  to  political 
ads  on  television. 

(Ty dings  ad.) 

One  of  the  most  controversial  ads  of  1970 
was  this  one.  It  appeared  In  score-s  of  news- 
papers across  the  country,  although  a  num- 
ber of  major  market  newspapers  refused  to 
publish  it. 

The  target  In  this  case  was  Mar^'Iand  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Tydlngs.  In  slightly  varied  form, 
the  same  ad  was  used  to  attack  other  candi- 
dates. The  thrust  of  the  copy  Is  an  attempt 
to  link  Tydlngs  with  the  statements  and 
positions  of  others.  It's  a  textbook  case  of 
gutlt-by-assoclatlon — a  below-the-belt  tac- 
tic which  has  no  place  in  responsible  politics. 

(Murphy  ad.) 

This  ad.  if  anything,  Is  even  more  evil 
because  it's  so  coarsely  done.  It  appeared  in 
the  Loa  Angeles  Times  on  the  Monday  be- 
fore election  day.  The  text  mokes  it  rather 
clear  that  a  vote  for  John  Tunney  for  the 
Senate  is  a  vote  for  anarchy.  The  advertise- 
ment Is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  candidate's 
views  and  record.  A  more  reckless  political 
play  on  fear  woiild  be  hard  to  find. 

The  political  woods  were  full  of  half- 
truths,  innuendos,  and  defamations  in  1970. 
That's  always  been  the  case,  however.  The 
smear  probably  Is  as  old  as  the  spoken  word. 
It  certainly  is  as  old  as  politics  in  America. 

Samuel  Akcbisald.  The  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  doesn't  make  findings. 
It  doesn't  Issue  Judgments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don't  think  that  any  organization^ 
a  government  organization  or  a  private  or- 
gantzntlon— should  make  Judgments  in  this 
area.  It's  too  much  power  to  put  In  the  hands 
of  any  group.  The  Committee  Just  collects 
the  facts  from  txith  sides  when  there  Is  a 
complaint  of  violation  of  the  Code  of  Pair 
Campaign  Practices.  It  makes  these  facts 
available  to  the  information  media,  and  the 
Information  media  writes  a  story  about  it. 
covering  both  sides,  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  story  usually  in  the  context  of  the 
Code  of  Pair  Campaign  Practices,  and  the 
voters  make  the  Judgment  on  election  day. 

This  is  an  effective  way.  it  works.  Eighty- 


four  percent  of  the  candidates  who  filed  a 
valid  complaint  of  violation  with  the  Com- 
mittee went  on  to  win  their  races.  I  think 
that  proves  that  this  sort  of  a  democratic 
system  does  work. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  almost  200  years  in  this 
country,  news  media  have  filled  a  vital  role 
as  critics.  Judges,  and  Irritants.  Weirs  media 
have  the  key  responsibility  for  challenging 
what  politicians  say  in  their  political  ads — 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  a  number  of  steps 
which  can  l^e  taken  to  curb  abuses  on  the 
political  stump. 

Proposal  No.  8.  News  media  should  aggres- 
sively support  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee.  In  an  election  season,  the  com- 
mlitee's  files  are  bulging  with  charges  and 
replies  on  smear  tactics.  All  media — news- 
papers in  particular — should  give  these  cases 
prominent  display.  Some  brighter  light 
turned  on  the  committee's  activities  could 
make  political  morality  a  lively  and  continu- 
ing Issue. 

Proposal  No.  9.  We  believe  all  news  media 
have  an  affirmative  duty  to  create  more  situ- 
ations In  which  candidates  confront  each 
other.  Candidates  who  decline  to  face  their 
opponents  deserve  scorn  and  criticism.  Con- 
frontation Is  immensely  valuable  because  It 
forces  candidates  to  defend  their  statements 
and  their  actions. 

TV  and  radio  have  managed  this  with  de- 
bates end  other  formats.  We  need  more  of 
that.  A  few  newspapers  and  news  roagazlnea 
devote  many,  many  columns  to  confronta- 
tion.'; between  candidates.  We  need  more  of 
that. 

The  New  Tork  Times,  for  example,  devoted 
three  whole  pages  recently  to  the  transcript 
of  an  interview  with  all  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  U.S.  News  &  World  He- 
port  long  has  made  a  practice  of  intensively 
grilling  candidates  and  publishing  the  out- 
come. 

Our  Washington  television  station— 
WTOP-TV — recently  devoted  an  entire  eve- 
ning of  prime  time  to  debates  and  confronta- 
tions among  candidates  for  governor.  Sena- 
tor. Congressman,  and  other  seats. 

Proposal  No.  10.  We  believe  that  all  media 
should  voluntarily  adopt  safeguards  against 
the  last-minute  blitz  In  political  advertising. 

We  believe  it  is  quite  proper  to  refuse  to 
accept  any  political  advertising  during  the 
last  48  hours  of  a  campaign. 

We  believe  that  other  reasonable  rules  can 
be  drawn  by  the  media  that  will  prevent 
heavy,  saturation  advertising  placements  by 
individual  caudldatea  during  the  final  week 
of  a  campaign. 

We  are  reluctant  to  recommend  more  strin- 
gent steps  at  this  point.  But  we  make  this 
prediction:  unless  politicians  begin  to  exer- 
cise more  responsibility  and  restraint  In  tbelr 
political  ads.  the  day  will  come  when  the 
public  win  demand  that  political  advertis- 
ing be  limited  to  such  essentials  as  name, 
age,  and  educational  background. 

In  this  special  presentation,  we  have  tried 
to  emphasize  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
excesses  and  the  evils  of  campaigning  rests 
not  only  with  broadcast  staUons  but  with 
the  political  candidates  who  use  them — not 
only  with  television  -ipendlng,  but  with  over- 
all spending  In  campaigns. 

We  opposed  vigorously  the  spending  limits 
bin  which  Congress  directed  at  radio  and 
TV.  but  mere  opposition  Is  not  enough  and 
that's  why  we  have  outlined  here  some  con- 
structive alternatives. 

The  President  also  opposed  the  bill.  It  Is 
Inctmnbent  on  the  President,  we  believe,  to 
propose  and  to  work  for  substantive  reforms 
In  our  political  process. 

Our  10  proposals  have  room  for  Improve- 
ment, but  we  believe  they  point  the  way. 
Here  again,  brlefiy.  Is  what  we  recommend: 

Congress  must  deal  with  the  problem  of 
orerafi  spending  in  campaigns  by  dealing 
with  the  availability  of  money  to  candidates. 


Congress  should  enact  the  toughest  pos- 
sible dificlosure  law  for  campaign  finances. 
The  Ashmore-Ooodell  bill  Is  a  proper  model. 
Hidden  money  In  politics  has  the  potential 
to  corrupt,  and  that's  why  the  public  has  a 
need  to  know  exactly  who  is  bankrolling  each 
candidate. 

Congress  should  bar  Its  members  from  us- 
ing their  official  staffs  and  official  privileges 
for  direct  political  gain. 

Congress  ought  to  provide  for  at  least  one 
free  mailing  for  each  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  the  House  and  Senate. 

Congress  should  amend  Sec.  aiS  of  the  fed- 
eral communications  act  to  encourage  more 
TV  and  radio  expo&ure  for  serious  candidates. 

All  media  should  adopt  voluntarily  sub- 
stantial  discounts  for   political  advertising. 

All  media  should  provide  some  free  time 
or  free  space  at  least  to  candidates  in  major 
roces. 

All  media  should  aggressively  support  and 
give  wide,  continuing  coverage  to  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  CommitLee  and  its  activ- 
ities. 

All  media  should  create  more  sltuationii  In 
which  candidates  confront  each  other. 

All  media  should  adopt  rules  that  will  pre- 
vent the  last-minute  bllta  la  poUttcal 
advertising. 

If  there  Is  a  central  responsibility  for  re- 
form, it  belongs  In  Congress. 

The  fateful  question  for  American  poUilcs 
is  tills:  will  Congress  deal  with  this  issue  .  .  . 
or  will  it  override  the  Nixon  veto  on  a  plat- 
form of  pious  platitudes  which  are  as  self- 
serving  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  ftee  flow 
of  information? 

Thank  you.  and  good  night. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  also  say  that  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  put  into  Uie  Record  a 
speech  that  I  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation In  Lexington,  Ky..  in  which  I 
set  forth  some  of  the  problems  and  in- 
equities in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  stated,  for  instance, 
that  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey  has  no 
television  stations  at  all.  A  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  In  New  Jersey  to  be 
allotted  7  cents  per  voter,  based  on  the 
last  election,  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of 
going  into  the  two  richest  broadcasting 
areas  in  the  world,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. When  he  spends  his  7  cents  per 
voter  in  those  two  areas,  he  loses  65  per- 
cent of  his  7  cents,  because  65  percent 
of  the  listening  audience  do  not  even 
live  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  situation  is  hardly  any  better  in 
my  State.  To  run  for  office  In  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  one  must  not  only  utilize 
the  broadcast  facilities  within  the  State, 
but  must  also  utilize  television  facilities 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Evansville.  Ind., 
Htmtlngton  and  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  Nashville.  Term.,  and 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

I  also  pointed  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
54  Members  of  Congress  had  no  election 
In  November  at  all,  and  that  their  real 
election  is  tlie  primary.  Yet  tliis  bill  gives 
to  a  primary  challenger  of  a  congres- 
sional candidate  3.5  cents  a  voter,  or 
$10,000.  whichever  is  the  greater.  Yet. 
that  Is  the  true  election,  not  the  election 
in  November.  There  are  no  equitable  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  to  handle  such  a 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   Senator 
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from  Kentuclcy  may  have  an  additional 
5  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Dbjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
into  the  Recosd,  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  5,  1970,  en- 
titled "Election  Blurs  Image  of  TV  Image 
Makers."  written  by  Bernard  B.  Nossiter. 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  won-lost 
record  of  the  five  best  known  image 
makers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EJECTION  Bluks  Image  or  TV  Image  Makers 
(By  Bernard  D.  No&Giter) 
A  few  WMka  ago.  David  GarUi,  the  high 
pressure  maker  of  TV  political  images,  gruffly 
told  a  visitor  Co  his  mod  New  York  offlce; 

"We'll  know  who  the  geniuses  are  on  Nov. 
4.*' 

Yesterday,  the  answer  was  available.  It 
came  from  one  of  tUs  chastened  colleagues 
who  aaUl: 

"I  don't  think  there  ore  any  geniuses." 
A  glanc«  at  the  efforts  of  five  of  the  most 
famous   media   adylsem.   the  producers  snd 
packagers  of  television  political  commerclala, 
bears  out  this  modest  vtew. 

The  five  managed  media  efforts  for  36 
clients  in  state-wide  races.  Twelve  were  wln- 
nen.  11  were  losers,  and  the  results  are  still 
not  in  for  two  cllff-hanging  races  Involving 
three  customers. 

Charles  Guggenheim,  a  low-keyed  maker 

of  documentaries  and  leading  exponent  of 

the  unrehearsed  commercial,  summed  it  up. 

"Some  people  In  my  field  think  they  are 

kingmakers.  That  Is  exaggerated." 

Ever  since  the  best  selling  book  by  Joe 
McOlnnls,  **The  Selling  of  the  President 
1968."  a  popular  cult  has  grown  up  around 
the  Image  makers.  They  have  been  glorlfled 
as  contemporary  Pygmallons.  breathing  life 
Into  political  Galat«a5. 

Ironically,  the  printed  media — newspapers, 
news  magaeines  and  research  organs — have 
broadcast  the  myth  most  strenuously;  many 
pollUdans  (perhaps  excluding  Lawton  ChUes. 
the  new  DemocraUc  Senator-elect  in  Florida) 
have  swallowed  It  whole,  and  the  commla- 
■ions  (15  per  cent  of  the  ads"  cost)  have 
come  m  a  golden  stream  to  the  practitioners. 
As  It  happened,  the  central  figure  In  the 
McGlnnls  book,  Harry  Trele^ven,  had  one  of 
the  unhapplest  election  nights  last  Tuesday. 
Pour  of  his  Ave  Republican  clients  lost.  In- 
cluding William  C.  Cramer,  who  may  have 
spent  neorly  ti  million  on  television  in  an 
unsucceasful  effort  to  defeat  Chiles. 

A  lesser  hero  In  the  McOlnnls  epic.  Roger 
Ailes,  did  somewhat  better.  His  REA  Produc- 
tions handled  four  clients,  came  up  with  two 
winners  and  has  another.  Richard  Roudebush 
(B).  banging  by  his  teeth  In  the  Senate  race 
in  Indiana. 

Bui  In  yesterday's  aftermath.  Allcs*  brother 
Robert,  vice  president  of  REA  Productions, 
was  modest  about  au  this.  He  is  the  man  who 
said  that  no  geniuses  were  crowned  on  elec- 
tion night  and  he  continued : 

"There  are  no  races  where  media  (man- 
agement) made  the  big  difference.  The  ones 
that  were  going  to  win  In  this  election  year 
won  without  any  help.  I  can't  see  any  cam- 
paign that  was  turned  around  because  of 
the  \TV)   media" 

Apart  from  Roudebush.  the  Ailes  brothers 
also  advised  Francis  Sargent,  re-elected  gov- 
ernor in  Massachusetts:  Thomas  Mesklll.  the 
gubernatorial  winner  in  Connecticut,  and 
Jack  Olson,  who  loet  the  governor's  race  in 
Wisconsin. 
Robert  AUes  said:  "Sargent  was  ahead  all 


the  way.  MeskUi  was  the  right  man  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  This  same 
phenomenon  worked  against  Jack  Olson." 
Guggenheim,  adviser  to  four  winning  and 
three  losing  Democrats,  endorsed  this,  "The 
resulU,"  he  said,  "underline  my  view.  Where 
It  (television)  really  has  a  dramatic  effect 
is  in  a  primary,  where  there's  no  opposition 
(television  campaign)  and  little  press  cover- 
age." 

At  least  one  professional,  however,  sees  no 
need  for  beating  his  breast.  Joseph  NapoUtan. 
who  handled  two  winners,  one  loser  and  one 
In  an  undecided  contest,  says  flatly: 

"For  the  moat  part,  the  candidates  would 
have  done  worse  than  they  did"  without  pro- 
fessional media  aides. 

"I've  been  r\inning  campaigns  for  14  years," 
he  says.  'Id  have  to  be  pretty  dumb  not  to 
absorb  knowledge  about  what  works  and 
what  doesn't.  It's  almost  Mke  feeding  stuff 
Into  a  computer  to  find  out  whether  some- 
thing is  useful  or  not.  A  guy  who  does  this  all 
the  time  has  an  advantage  over  one  who 
doesn't." 

NapoUtan  explains  away  losers  by  saying. 
"The  favorite  very  seldom  comes  to  us." 

What  about  his  man  Mandel.  a  favorite 
from  start  to  finish  in  the  Maryland  Gov- 
ernor's race? 

"We  constructed  a  big  campaign  that  kept 
(Sargent)  Shrlver  from  running,"  be  replies. 
In  any  case,  none  of  these  witnesses,  ag- 
nostic or  true  believer,  is  abandoning  his 
business  and  none  expects  the  demand  for 
his  services  to  decline- 
Poll  Ucians.  said  Guggenheim,  are  "caught." 
Television  "is  a  vital  part  of  the  arsenal. 
You  need  it  to  protect  your  flanks." 

"Its  like  a  civil  war.  The  cavalry  may 
break  through,  but  It  can't  unless  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  are  holding  the  flunks  " 
Robert  Ailes  borrows  his  Imagery  from 
game  theory  to  make  the  same  point.  "We're 
getting  more  ond  more  into  a  defensive  bat- 
tle. If  one  candidate  uses  It.  the  other  must." 
The  accompanying  table  records  the  1970 
record  of  five  leading  media  managers,  their 
party  afflllatlon,  clients,  and  the  offices  their 
clients  sought.  (Garth,  something  of  a 
swinger,  tends  to  take  on  Democrau  although 
he  first  rose  to  prominence  with  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York.  This  fall.  Garth  han- 
dled one  Republican.  Herbert  DeSimone. 
seeking  the  governorship  in  Rhode  Island.) 
IMAGE  UAKcms'  aECoaa 
Joseph  NapoUtan  (D)  3-1-1  (winners,  los- 
ers, undecided).  Winners:  Burns.  Gov..  Ha- 
woll;  Mandel.  Gov.,  Md.  Loser:  White.  Gov., 
Mass.  Undecided:  Lltch,  Gov..  RX 

Roger  Ailes  (R)  2-1-1.  Winners:  Mesklll. 
Gov..  Conn;  Sorgent.  Gov..  Mass.  Loser: 
Olson.  Gov,  Wis.  Undecided:  Roudebush 
Sen..  Ind. 

David  Garth  (D)  3-2-1.  Winners:  Steven- 
son, Sen.,  III.;  ouilgan,  Gov..  Ohio;  Tunney. 
Sen..    Calif.    Losers:     Ottlnger.    Sen.,    NY 
Walinsky,  Atty.  Gen..  NY.  Undecided:    De- 
Simone ( R ) .  Gov.,  R.I. 

Charles  Guggenheim  (D)  4-3.  Winners: 
Hart,  Sen..  Mich.;  Lucey,  Gov..  Wis.:  Ken- 
nedy. Sen..  Mass.;  Moss.  Sen.,  Utah.  Losers: 
Gore,  Sen..  Tenn.;  Metzenbnum.  Sen.,  Ohio; 
Duffey,  Sen.,  Conn. 

Harry  Treleaven  (R)    i-4.  Winner:  Brock. 

Sen..  Tenn.  Losers:   Bush.  Sen.,  Tex.;  Rom- 

ney.    Sen..    Mich.;    Kleppe,    Sen.,    N.    Dak.: 

Cramer,  Sen..Fla. 

Totals — 12  winners,  li  losers.  3  tmdectded. 

Mr.  COOK.  On  the  basis  of  that  rec- 
ord, only  12  of  the  26  managed  candi- 
dates won  their  elections.  I  think  this 
greatly  diminishes  the  agreement  for  Uiis 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  who  feels 
that  one  of  the  primary  responsibiiities 
of  Congress  is  to  write  good  legislation, 
not  expedient  legislation.  I  tbink  the  cost 


of  campaigning  should  be  set  forth  at  all 
levels  and  for  every  medlimi.  To  pick  on 
one  medium  is  almost,  in  essence,  to  take 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
and  say  that  those  freedoms  apply  to 
some  advertising  media,  but  not  to  this 
one. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  put  these 
items  mto  the  Record,  in  the  hope  that 
my  colleagues  wii:  read  them,  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  fully  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  program  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATION   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byhd  of  West  Virginia)   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  bx  Indicated: 
TMiaD    PaEpraiEMcc    and    Sixth    PacrexENce 

CE.AS8IFtCATIDNS   FOE   CZJtTAIM    AlOZMB 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion snd  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  relaUng  aj  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  4609.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  O. 
Patzia;  and 

S.  4510.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Roger  L. 
Oehler:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 
S.  4511.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation    shall    be    held    by    the    United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8.  4512.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Minnesota   Chippewa   Tribe.   Minn.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
iq>proprlate  heading*:.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  4513.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Pahrlnger;   to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THimMOND: 
S.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  In  order  to  ter- 
minate certain  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  not  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  section  504  of  such  act 
relating  to  eligibility  for  student  assistance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
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S.  4511— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DECLARE  THAT  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LANDS  WITHIN 
THE  WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION 
SHALL  BE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA 
TRIBE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  certain  federally  owned  lands 
within  tJne  White  Earth  Resei'vation  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  m  trust  for 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  Uie  Dei)artment  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed legislatior  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  4511)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Allott)  ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
Is  as  follows: 

US.  Depabtuent  of  the  Intekior, 

Office  or  the  Secbetabt. 
Woshinj^fon,  D.C.,  October  30, 197C. 
Hon.  Spuio  T.  Acncw, 
President.  V^.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Pbesioent:  There  is  enclo&ed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for  other  purp<»es." 

We  recommend  that  the  bUI  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  bill  transfers  the  beneficial 
interest  to  approjtlmately  28.700  acres  of 
federally  owned  submarglnal  land  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  with  the  title  to  be  held 
In  trust  by  the  United  States.  The  bill  also 
provides  protection  to  any  person  who  may 
have  vested  rights  In  the  land.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  will 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of 
the  beneQclal  Interest  conveyed  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  Umted  States  Government  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

These  lands  were  originally  trlbally  owned, 
but  they  were  allotted  under  the  allotment 
acts  and  subsequently  passed  from  Indian 
ownership.  They  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  during  the  middle  1930'5  under  Title 
II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(43  Stat,  200).  and  subsequent  relief  acts  at 
a  cost  of  »175.664.  The  purchase  of  the  aub- 
mnrglnal  land  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
submarglnal  land  program  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. 

In  Circular  No.  1.  Issue  on  June  7.  1934. 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, to  govern  the  acquisition  of  submar- 
glnal lands.  It  Is  stated  that  the  land  acquisi- 
tion  program   of   the   Federal   Government 


would  be  of  three  major  types,  the  third 
type  being  "Demonstration  Indian  lands 
projects,"  which  would  Include  lands  to  be 
ptu-chased  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. It  waa  further  stated  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  programs  include  '■Improvements 
of  the  economic  and  social  status  of  'in- 
dustrially stranded  population  groups,'  oc- 
cupying essentially  rural  areas,  including  re- 
adjustment and  rehabilitation  of  Indian  pop- 
ulation by  acquisition  of  lands  to  enable 
them  to  make  appropriate  and  constructively 
planned  use  of  combined  land  areas  in  units 
suited  to  their  needs."  The  <drcular  set  forth 
the  following  five  types  of  demonstration 
Indian  areas  to  be  Included  m  the  program: 
(1)  chcckerboarded  areas;  (2)  watershed  or 
water  control  areas;  (3)  additional  lands  to 
supplement  Inadequate  reservations;  <4) 
lands  for  homeless  Indian  bands  or  com- 
munities now  forming  acute  relief  prob- 
lems; and  (5)  lands  needed  for  proper  con- 
trol of  grazing  areas. 

In  a  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Federal  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Indian  AlTalrs.  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  Resettlement 
Administration  on  October  19,  1936,  it  is 
stated  that : 

"Whereas,  the  lands  being  acquired  under 
this  program  are  situated  almost  entirely 
within  the  existing  Indian  Reservations  to 
which  thoy  are  intended  for  addition  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  subsistence  farm 
sites  and  consolidated  grazing  areas  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Indians;  and 

•  •  •  •  • 

"2.  Pending  the  transfer  of  the  lands  with- 
in these  projects  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  IndlEUis.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AlTalrs  is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise,  and  hereby  agrees  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  those  projects,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

«  *  •  •  • 

"4.  Upon  the  consummation  of  its  land 
acquisition  program  in  connection  with  the 
projecU  listed  in  paragraph  I,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  wiU  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  lands  within  those  proj- 
ects be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Indians." 

The  records  disclose  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition  and  administra- 
tion of  submarglnal  lands  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations.  It  was  that  the  lands  were  be- 
ing selected  for  acquisition  in  connection 
with  demonstration  Indian  projects;  that 
they  were  needed  by  the  Indians;  that  they 
would  be  utilized  by  the  Indians  In  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  Indian-owned  lands; 
and  that  proper  recommendations  would  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  time  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  add  these  lands  per- 
manently to  Indian  reservations. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  White  Earth  submar- 
glnal land  WBfi  transferred  by  Executive  Or- 
der 7B68,  dated  AprU  16.  1938.  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
insofar  as  consistent  with  the  conservation 
purposes  for  which  the  lands  were  acquired. 

The  full  legal  and  equitable  title  to  the 
lands  Is  in  the  United  States.  The  lands, 
technically,  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  of  JiUy  22.  1937  (50  Stat.  522), 
because  they  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  about  two  months 
before  most  of  the  submarglnal  land  projects 
were  placed  under  the  act.  Nevertheless,  that 
Act  was  Intended  to  and  did  control  all  of 
the  submarglnal  land  projects  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  that  date,  that  Is  June  9.  1938.  includ- 
ing  the   Indian    projects   that   were   trans- 


ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
after  that  date.  Under  that  Act  the  lands 
are  to  t>e  ueed  for  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utlUzatlon  broadly  de- 
scribed to  correct  mai adjustments  In  land 
use,  control  erosion,  further  reforestation, 
preserve  natural  resources,  mitigate  floods, 
prevent  the  Impairment  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, conserve  surface  and  E-ubsurface  mois- 
ture, protect  watersheds,  and  protect  the 
public  lands,  health,  safety,  and  welfare.  The 
lands  may  tie  sold  or  donated  to  public  agen- 
cies on  condition  that  they  be  used  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  or  the  land-s  may  be  transferred 
by  the  President  to  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  for  administration  In  a  manner  that 
will  further  the  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization  program  authorized  by  the  Act. 

As  neither  Tiile  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  nor  the  original  recovery 
and  relief  Acts  under  which  the  lands  were 
acquired  contemplate  transfer  of  program 
lands  to  private  owners,  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion have  been  admlnlfitered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  more  than  25  years 
fCHT  the  dual  purpose  of  confervation  and 
benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  fact  that  the 
lands  are  interspersed  with  25.380  acres  of 
Indian  tribal  lands  and  2.070  acres  of  al- 
lotted lands,  makes  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration the  only  practical  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  conservation  purpose  for  which 
the  lands  were  acquired.  The  maladjust- 
ments In  land  use  were,  to  a  large  extent. 
caused  by  the  allotment  of  tribal  lands  and 
subsequent  sales  in  relatively  small  acre- 
ages. These  maladjuatments  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  corrected  by  Integrating  the 
administration  of  the  submarglnal  lands  with 
the  remaining  Indian  tribal  holdings.  If  the 
land  Is  transferred  to  the  tribe,  such  adnun- 
t-stration  will,  of  course,  be  continued. 

About  24,258  acres  of  the  submarglnal 
land  are  in  Ifi  fairly  solid  blocks  of  adjoin- 
ing tracu,  located  in  two  townships  in  Mah- 
nomen County.  The  other  4,437  acres  consist 
of  38  scattered  tracbi  in  four  townstiips  in 
Beclcer  County  which  adjoins  Mahnomen 
County.  The  64  tracts  range  in  eize  from  20 
to  14.319  acres.  Their  present  estimated  fair 
market  value  based  not  only  on  increasing 
land  values,  but  primarily  on  increasing  tim- 
ber values  and  growth  Is  t745.50O.  This  laud 
is  conaidered  to  be  without  value  lor 
minerals,  either  metaUIferous  or  nonmetAl- 
Uferoua.  although  one  permit  ba«  been  Is- 
saed  for  the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Improvements  consist  mainly  of  dwellings 
and  farm  buildings  tliat  were  on  the  land 
when  It  waa  acquired  by  the  Qovemment. 
In  addition,  some  Improvements  have  been 
made  on  lakesbore  lots  by  individuals  who 
leased  the  lots  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs under  revocable  permits. 

PrncUcally  all  of  these  submarglnal  lands 
are  best  suited  to  forestry  production  and 
should  be  managed  with  the  tribal  lands  a.s  a 
tnbal  unit.  The  cutting  of  timber  on  sub- 
marginal  lands  is  presently  limited  to  only 
that  which  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  lor.s 
or  fire-kllled.  wind-thrown  or  other  damaged 
timber,  and  that  which  impairs  productivity. 

The  Department  has  permitted  the  use  of 
these  lands  by  the  tribe  on  a  revocable  per- 
mit bsals.  The  tribe  has  In  turn  Issued  per- 
mits directly  to  Individuals. 

The  White  Earth  Resen-atlon  Council,  on 
December  2.  1961,  adopted  a  provisional  eco- 
nomic development  plan  which  includes  the 
uee  of  submarglnal  and  tribal  lands.  Trlbnl 
officers  approved  the  plan  on  March  B.  1962. 
On  August  13.  1962.  this  Department  recom- 
mended to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Commerce,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  White  Earth  Overall  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program,  which  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Area  Develop- 
ment AdmlnlBtrotion  on  September  8.  1962. 
Under  this  plan,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
Is  for  the  White  Earth  Rese^^•atton  to  acquire 
title  to  the  siibmnrglnal  lands^  In  a  letter 
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Bddreased  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfTatn.  the  Chairman  ot  the  Minnesot*  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  stresses  that  the  lands  have  not 
been  developed  to  their  highest  potential 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  revocable 
permlU-  The  goals  ol  the  program  are  to 
provide  employment  for  residents  of  the  res- 
ervation area;  improve  living  standards  with 
better  housing,  health  and  welfare  faciiltles; 
full  utilisation  of  the  natural  resources; 
education  and  training  of  members  to  permit 
the  earning  of  more  adequate  incomes;  and 
cooperation  with  public  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals in  economic  development  of  the 
reservation  area.  The  resources  to  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  this  plan  Include 
cultivation  of  cranberry  marahes.  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  wild  rice,  mink  farms, 
poultry  ral&lng.  harvesting  of  maple  eyrup. 
dairying  and  agricultural  pursuits  and 
greater  utilization  of  recreational  resources. 
A  Job  Corpe  Center  was  developed  on  tribal 
land  contiguous  to  the  submarglnal  land. 
These  Improvements  could  be  used  as  a 
nucleus  for  development  of  the  submarglnal 
land  in  conjunction  with  the  tribal  program. 
These  uses  are  consistent  with  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Minnesota  Conservation  De- 
partment and  Mahnomen  County  Conserva- 
tion Needs  Committee.  The  White  Earth 
Overall  Economic  Program  will  have  many 
lasting  beneflta  for  the  Indians  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  and  the  acqulaltlon  of 
these  submarglnal  lands  by  the  tribe  is 
essential  to  the  full  realization  of  this 
program. 

Because  of  the  limitation  on  revocable 
permits,  tribal  plans  for  campground  devel- 
opment, lakeshore  leasing,  access  road  con- 
struction. Indirldual  home  construction  and 
Industrial  development  ore  In  effect  pro- 
hibited with  respect  to  the  submarglnal  land 
since  the  tribe  u  unable  to  encumber  lease- 
hold! of  up  to  2S  yearn  with  an  option  to 
renew  for  a  Ulte  period  as  they  can  do  on 
tribal  lands.  Thus  proper  economic  utilisa- 
tion of  the  submarglnal  land  Is  being  stifled 
because  industry  cannot  construct  the  Im- 
provements necessary  to  make  full  use  of 
the  property. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  urged  that  these 
lands  be  donated  In  trust  to  the  tribe  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Mln- 
?^°?^.. '^'"'''"""'  ■'^">'-  ""y  Kesolutlon  Ko. 
BO-67  dated  January  13,  1B07.  has  urged  that 
this  be  accomplished. 

The  omce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of   this  propoeed   legislation   from   the 
atandpoint  of  the  Administrations  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hsaalso^   LoEaCH, 
Attlttant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  within  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatifes  of  the  United  Stales  o/ 
America  in  Congress  a-^nemblea.  That  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rlghw,  all  of  the  right 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  lands,  and  the  Improvements  thereon, 
that  were  acquired  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16 
1033  1*8  Stat  300) .  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  April  8,  1935  (40  Stat 
115).  and  section  65  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1935  (49  Stat.  750.  781),  and  that  are 
now  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  beneBt  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth  Reservation, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  said  tribe,  and  the  lands 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  reservaUon  heretofore 
established  for  the  trllle. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provlalons  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  t»4<  (60  SUt.  loeo).  the  ektent  to 


which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conveyed  by  this  Act  should  or  should  not 
be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 


November  18,  1970 


S.  4512— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BOX 
TO  DECLARE  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA  TRIBE.  MINN. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prejsldent.  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AiLOTTi  and  my.«;lf,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  proposed  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe,  Minn. 

I  aslt  unanimous  coniient  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Vice  President  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Loesch,  dated  November  3. 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Recoso  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
AtLiN).  The  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bm  (S.  45121  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
Minn.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jacksom  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ailott  i .  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksoi«. 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  OCPARTMENT  Or  INTERIOR, 

Omci  or  THt  sicRrrsRT. 
Washington,  DC,  November  3,  1970 
Hon.  SPiao  T.  Agncw. 
President.  VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  PaisiniNT:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  To  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  ceruin  lands  In  trust  for 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Minnesota  " 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  provides  that  two  tracts  of  gov- 
ernment-owned land  and  certain  town  lotj; 
wUI  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United  SWtes  for 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  government-owned  tracts  are 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
use  the  tracts  and  Improvements  as  fire  tower 
sites  for  so  long  as  there  Is  need.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  wiU  determine  the  eittent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
Government  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe  ore  Comprised  of  one 
79.15-acre  tract  located  on  the  Grand  Portage 
Reservation,  a  5-acre  parcel  located  on  the 
Nett  Lake  Reservation,  aiul  11  lota  reserved 
for  government  purposes  and  one  block  re- 
served for  school  purposes  in  the  White  Earth 
Townsite.  Minnesota. 

Title  to  the  79.15-acre  tract  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  use  as  a  fire  tower 
site  under  a  declaration  of  Uking  filed  In 
1938.  at  a  cost  of  63B5.75  which  was  paid 
from  appropriated  funda.  This  tract  Is  sUU 
used  OS  a  fire  tower  site.  However,  we  have 
determined  that  2.5  acres  are  adequate  for 
this  purpose  and  the  remaining  land  is  sur- 
plus to  our  needs  The  blU  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the 
2.5-acre  parcel  and  Improvements  thereon  as 
a  fire  tower  site  for  so  long  as  the  need 
remains. 


Improvementa  on  this  property  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consist  of  a  cabin  valued  at  «900 
and  a  fire  tower  valued  at  61.600.  The  present 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  Is  approxi- 
mately (1.300.  The  land  Is  In  a  completely 
forested  area  and  u  one  of  the  few  remaining 
alienated  tracts  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  reservaUon.  The  tract  blocks  in 
with  solid  Indian  ownership  and  its  acquisi- 
tion by  others  would  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  the  Indiana  The  area  Is  included 
in  the  overall  development  program  plan  of 
the  reservation  and  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
t-lbe  In  the  development  of  tourism  and  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  area. 

The  tract  of  6  ocres.  more  or  less,  located 
on  the  Nett  Lake  Reservation  was  purchased 
by  the  government  for  a  fire  tower  site  ana 
Is  still  used  for  this  purpose  and  as  a  site 
for  a  radio  repeater  tower  for  the  United 
States  Border  Patrol  under  a  revocable  per- 
mit. It  has  been  Included  in  this  legislative 
proposal  to  eliminate  piecemeal  legislation 
such  as  would  otherwise  result  when  the  par- 
cel is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  provides  that  this  5-acre 
site  and  improvements  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
same  for  so  long  as  the  need  shall  remain. 

The  original  purchase  price  was  625  which 
was  paid  from  Indian  Agency  Buildings 
funds.  Improvementa  consist  of  a  cabin 
valued  at  6990  and  a  Bre  tower  valued  at 
61.600.  The  land  has  a  nominal  value  of  650. 
This  5  acres,  which  Is  In  a  completely  for- 
ested area  bounded  on  the  west  and  south 
by  MInnesou  Chippewa  tribal  land,  blocks 
In  nicely  with  tribal  land.  It  Is  the  only  re- 
maining government-owned  land  on  the  Nett 
Lake  Reservation.  At  the  termlnaUon  of  iu 
present  use  It  would  have  only  a  nuisance 
value  to  adjacent  landowners  and  could  ad- 
versely affect  tribal  land  management  if  de- 
clared excess  and  disposed  of  to  other  than 
the  Chippewa  Tribe. 

Certain  scattered,  unimproved  lots  within 
the  White  Earth  townsite  are  also  Included 
m  this  bill.  The  White  Earth  townsite  was 
esubllahed  on  the  White  Earth  Reservatlorf 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  I,  1907  (34 
Stat.  1032).  Reserves  were  made  for  govern- 
ment and  school  purposes,  and  the  reserved 
lota  were  dedicated  to  public  uses  by  the  De- 
partment on  August  3,  1908.  After  the  re- 
serves were  made  most  of  the  town  lots  were 
sold.  The  few  remaining  unsold  lots  In  the 
townsite  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
disposal  of  any  kind  pursuant  to  Department 
Order  of  November  2.  1934.  In  1966  the  Deport- 
ment determined  that  the  unsold  town  lota 
could  l>e  restored  to  tribal  ownership  under 
authority  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984;  25  USC.  463 ) . 
but  the  reserved  lots  that  bad  been  dedicated 
to  pubUc  use  before  the  townsite  was  put  up 
for  sale  could  not  be  restored  except  by  ex- 
press congressional  authorization.  The  un- 
sold town  lots  have  since  been  restored  to 
the  tribe. 

The  present  value  of  the  reserved  town 
lots  Is  estimated  at  less  than  610O.  No  Im- 
provements have  ever  l)een  placed  on  these 
lots,  and  they  are  aU  excess  to  our  needs.  As 
the  lota  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dian land  and  Indian  housing,  the  tribe  has 
need  for  these  lots. 

So  far  as  Is  known  the  lands  included  In 
this  proposed  bill  are  without  value  for 
minerals,  either  metalliferous  or  nonmetal- 
llferous. 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  has  sub- 
mitted formal  resolutions  requesting  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  have  the  United 
States  take  these  lands  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  la  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program- 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Lorsch, 
Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 
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A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 

certain  lands  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota 

Chippewa  Tribe,  Minnesota 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America    In    Congress   assembled.    That    all 

right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 

m  and  to  the  following  described  lands  are 

hereby  declared  to  l>e  held   by  the  United 

States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 

Tribe,  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights; 

(1)  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
and  lot  2.  Section  8.  Tovtrnshlp  63  north. 
Range  5  east,  fourth  principal  meridian, 
Minnesota,  comprising  79.15  acres,  subject 
to  the  right  oT  the  United  States  to  use  as  a 
fire  tower  site  for  so  long  as  the  need  shall 
remain  a  2.5-acre  parcel  and  improvements 
thereon,  described  as  the  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  of  lot  2.  Section  8.  Town- 
ship 63  north.  Range  5  east,  fourth  principal 
meridian.  Minnesota. 

(2)  All  that  portion  of  lot  6.  Section  1. 
Township  64  north.  Range  22  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian.  Minnesota,  described  as 
commencing  at  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Sections  1  and  2  located  1.402  feet  south  of 
the  north  section  comer  common  to  said 
sections,  thence  south  along  .said  line  a  dis- 
tance of  660  feet,  thence  east  a  distance  of 
330  feet,  thence  north  a  distance  of  660  feet 
(compass  variation  6  degrees  east  of  north), 
thence  west  a  distance  of  330  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  comprising  5  acres,  more 
or  less,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  said  tract  and  improvements 
for  so  long  as  the  need  shall  remain. 

(3)  Lots  1  through  9  of  Block  1,  lot  1  of 
Block  15,  lot  3  of  Block  16,  and  all  of  Block 
17  of  the  White  Earth  Townsite  as  shown  on 
the  townsite  plat  of  survey  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Augu.st 
3.  1908.  such  townsite  being  located  In  Sec- 
tion 23.  Township  142  north.  Range  41  west, 
fifth  principal  meridian.  Minnesota. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  SUt.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  beneflclal  Interest  conveyed 
by  thia  act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 


8.  4514— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

Mr.  THimMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  concerned  with  the  disruptions  on 
the  campuses  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States. 
Riots  and  other  disorders  have  hindered 
and  in  some  cases  ceased  the  orderly 
processes  which  are  necessary  in  an  edu- 
cational environment.  Colleges  have 
been  forced  to  close  down,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  thousands  of  law-abiding 
students  have  been  denied  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  which  they  and 
their  parents  are  paying. 

The  vast  majority  of  studenLs  are  fine 
law-abiding  citizens  who  are  diligently 
trying  to  better  themselves  with  a  formal 
education.  Howf.ver,  there  are  always 
those  few  who  have  no  concern  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  have  no  respect  for 
the  law.  The  problem  with  students  who 
breatt  the  law  on  campus  is  especially 
acute  because  of  the  varying  attitudes 
school  administrators  and  faculty  have 
toward  such  students.  In  some  coses 
school  officials  have  taken  a  Arm  atti- 
tude toward  students  convicted  of  cam- 
pus disruptions.  However,  there  are  some 


schools  which  almost  encourage  unlaw- 
ful disruptions  by  their  tolerable  attitude 
toward  those  students  tsho  brealt  the  law 
on  campus.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  school  administrations  have 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Federal  re- 
quirement that  Federal  aid  be  suspended 
from  any  student  convicted  of  participat- 
ing in  campus  disorders.  If  colleges 
which  receive  tremendous  benefits  from 
these  Federal  funds  are  not  going  to 
comply  with  the  law.  these  benefits 
should  be  stopiied. 

Ideally,  school  officials  who  value  the 
benefit  of  various  Federal  programs  on 
their  respective  campuses  would  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  which 
now  exist.  In  most  cases  it  is  highly 
preferable  for  local  levels,  whether  gov- 
ernments or  educational  institutions,  to 
admmister  their  own  affairs  when  Fed- 
eral funds  are  involved.  However,  when 
local  college  administrators  exhibit  a  to- 
tally irresponsible  attitude  toward  the 
use  and  distribution  of  these  funds,  steps 
must  be  talcen  to  rectify  the  situation. 

A  very  necessary  requirement  has  been 
placed  on  educational  institutions  which 
are  recipients  of  Federal  programs — that 
they  must  suspend  Federal  aid  to  any 
student  convicted  of  participating  in 
campus  disorders.  Unless  this  require- 
ment is  followed,  it  means  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  paying  for  the  (jdu- 
cation  of  radicals,  anarchists,  and  in 
some  cases  common  criminals.  This  is 
intolerable.  Since  this  requirement  is  not 
being  complied  with  in  too  many  cases, 
it  is  imperative  that  strict  measures  be 
imposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  require  that  Federal  aid  be  sus- 
pended from  those  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
existing  requirement  concerning  the  sus- 
pension of  Federal  aid  to  any  student 
convicted  of  participating  in  campus 
disorders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScRwEixER ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  4514)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  in  order 
to  terminate  certain  Federal  flnancial  as- 
sistance to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion not  carrying  out  the  intent  of  sec- 
tion 504  of  such  act  relating  to  eligibility 
for  student  assistance,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
Imve  Just  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers — often 
large  sums  of  money — for  the  repair  of 
damages  which  have  talten  place  on 
campuses,  including  the  buildings  which 
have  been  constructed  with  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  familiar  with  the 
cost  of  t582.000  at  Stanford  University 
in  California  to  replace  the  broken  win- 
dows in  the  buildings  on  that  university 
campus,  and  to  remove  the  obsi^enities 
which  have  been  drawn  or  written  on 
the  walls  of  the  buildings.  Including  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  the  uiii- 
verslty. 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
mentioned  the  cost  to  taxpayers.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  respond  further  as  to 
where  responsibility  for  the  payment  of 
that  S582.000  ftnoUy  rests. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  Commend 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
upon  the  pertinent  remarks  he  has  made. 
I  appreciate  what  he  has  had  to  say. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  buildings 
of  colleges  are  destroyed,  when  bomb- 
ings take  plac«  that  sometimes  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  that 
cost  invariably  rests  upon  the  taxpaj'ers. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  my  understandiiig.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, any  costs  incurred  at  Stanford 
University,  or  any  other  university  or 
mstitution  of  learning,  will  probably  be 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
an  Institution  o'  learning,  be  it  a  public 
school  or  a  university,  is  a  place  for  study 
and  understanding  and  debate,  discus- 
sion, dissent,  and  decision.  It  is  not  a 
place  for  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
often  accompanied  by  violence. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOBS  OF  A 
BILL 

E.    449S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovekni,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Yotmci,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symincton  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  4492,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 


ENROLLED  BILI£  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  November  18.  1970.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwlg  Staudinger; 

6.682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
William  O.  Hanle; 

S.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  1162  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  Sute 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  in  the  Indian  country; 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E. 
McQonegikl; 

8.  2455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlona  for  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana- 
Etasla  Perteovltch; 

S.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pang 
Tal  Tai;  and 

S  3858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bruce 
M.  Smith. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDSIENT    ko.    1073 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Wnxi«Ms  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  18515)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMFMDMEfTT    NO.    1073 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  I.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table, 

AMEHDMEMT    NO.    107* 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself,  Mr, 
J*viTS,  Mr.  WiLMAHS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
PzLL,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr, 
Cranston,  Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Matuias) 
submitted  on  amendment-intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
18515.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  OQ 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMKNOMXNT    HO.    107& 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tydinos)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Rouse  bill  18515,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
piinted. 

AM£MOUEMT    NO.    1076 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting,  for  myself.  Senator  Harris 
and  24  other  Senators,  an  amendment 
to  delete  section  208  from  H.R.  18515,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  as  re- 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. This  amendment,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  115-percent  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  administration, 
training,  and  social  services  for  all  public 
welfare  programs  and  restore  the  open- 
ended  nature  of  the  Federal  share  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  is  Intended  to  supersede 
Amendment  No.  1070,  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators Harris  and  RiBicorr  yesterday.  I 
will  outline  the  reasons  for  tliis  amend- 
ment when  we  call  It  up. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  tliis  amendment, 
submitied    for    Senators    Harris,    Tal- 

MADCE,  RiBICOFE,  BROOKE,  MoNDALE,  JAV- 

ITS,  Bayr,  Eaglbton,  Gore,  Gbavki., 
GooDELL,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Huchis,  Ino- 
rTE.  Kennedy,  McCarthy.  McIntyri, 
McGovERN,  Nelson,  Pell,  PEH(ry,  Ran- 
dolph, Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarboroccb,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
th'ia  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
ScHWEiKER ) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  10761  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  38,  beginning  witii  line  12,  sUIke 
out  through  Un«  18. 

On  page  38,  line  IB.  redesignate  section 
2(10  as  section  208, 

SOCIAL    BKBABILITATION     PROGRAMS    IN 
JTOPARDT 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  troublesome  features  of  tbe 


pending  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
Is  section  208  wliich  would  curtail  the 
ability  of  the  various  States  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. I  am  pleased  to  support  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Cranston,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  bis  amendment  to  delete 
section  208  from  the  bill. 

If  left  in  the  bill  and  enacted  into  law, 
section  208  would  place  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  Federal  matching  funds  lor 
State  expenditures  on  adjnlnistrative 
costs,  training  costs,  and  the  cost  of  so- 
cial services  for  such  programs  as  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
the  disabled,  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  clilldren.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  administrative  expenses 
under  the  section  208  provision  would  be 
subject  to  a  115-percent  ceUing  of  the 
aggregate  amount  spent  by  each  Slate 
for  these  purposes  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  115-percent  limitation  would  con- 
stitute an  inequitable  financial  burden  on 
the  majority  of  the  50  States,  but  tlie 
implications  would  be  particularly  severe 
for  Uie  State  of  Texas  and  its  people. 
There  has  literally  been  a  "caseload  ex- 
plosion" in  my  home  State.  For  example 
the  number  of  cases  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  has 
doubled  during  the  past  2  years,  and  the 
number  of  recipients  under  the  program 
is  presently  increasing  at  a  rate  of  8,000 
persons  per  month. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
section  208  is  merely  aimed  at  cutting 
unnecessary  "administrative  costs." 
While  this  is  a  commendable  goal,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  it  is  tlie  people 
in  need  of  expanded  programs  of  social 
service  who  would  suSer  the  moat  from 
tlie  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  ceil- 
ing on  Federal  matching  funds. 

Under  section  208.  the  State  of  Texas 
stands  to  lose  te.l  million  in  Federal 
money  which  is  reciuired  to  finance  ad- 
ministrative, training,  and  social  service 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Tliis  finan- 
cial burden  would  force  the  elimination 
or  substantial  curtailment  of  day  care 
education  programs  for  children,  family 
planning  programs,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation programs  tlu-oughout  the  State. 
Many  of  these  programs  in  Texas  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  and  must  not  be  left  to 
perish  for  lack  of  Federal  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  proposed  amendment  which 
would  delete  section  208  from  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  We  cannot 
tiun  our  backs  on  States  which  are 
making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  provide  and 
expand  programs  of  social  rehabilita- 
tion for  their  people. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOSBTOHJt.    18&1& 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javtts),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  HS..  18515. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1069  TO  U.K.  ISSIA 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GRirrra).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevfnsok)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1069  to  HR.  18515,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


UNITED     STATES     SECURITY     AND 
"RUSSIA'S  BIG  RED  FLEET" 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  published  about  the  ris- 
ing sea  power  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
much  more  will  be  publLshed  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  latest  contribution  as  to  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Navies  is  a  highly  Informative 
article  in  the  November  1970  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
the  noted  farmer  military  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  on  the  subject  of 
"Russia's  Big  Red  Fleet." 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Baldwin  empha- 
sizes some  very  important  facts  allecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and. 
indeed,  of  the  entire  free  world,  among 
them  the  following: 

First.  That  vessels  in  the  Soviet  Na>-y 
are  relatively  new  while  many  D.8.  ves- 
sels are  over  age. 

Second.  That  Russia  has  a  total  of 
1,500  naval  vessels  in  commission  where- 
as the  United  States  has  about  550  ves- 
sels. 

Third.  That  in  range  and  firepower 
most  new  Soviet  naval  vessels  outmatch 
ours  and  have  a  1-  to  3-knot  superiority 
in  speed. 

Fourth.  That  the  Soviet  Navy  is  su- 
perior to  ours  in  submarines. 

Fifth.  That  the  UtUted  States  is  su- 
perior in  giant  aircraft  carriers  but  that 
these  are  a  "wasting  asset"  which  some- 
day will  be  superseded. 

Sixth.  That  the  Soviets  are  preparing 
to  "leapfrog"  the  carrier  stage  of  naval 
development. 

Seventh.  That  unless  the  United  States 
strengthens  our  Navy  rapidly  the  So- 
viets will  be  in  a  position  to  challenge 
us  successfully  on  the  high  seas:  and 
that  it  has  already  conducted  globewide 
naval  maneuvers — somethine  that  tlie 
United  States  has  never  attempted. 

Published  shortly  before  the  report  of 
the  cui'rent  interoceanic  canal  investi- 
gation under  Public  Law  88-609  is  due 
to  be  submitted,  the  article  is  most  time- 
ly in  countering  some  of  the  misleading 
propaganda  for  the  construction  of  a 
vast  sea  level  project  at  Panama  to  ac- 
commodate huge  aircraft  carriers  that 
will  eventually  have  the  same  fate  as 
battleships, 

Mr,  President,  because  the  Indicated 
article  is  illtmiinating  and  should  be 
helpful  to  Congress,  I  ask  imanimoua 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Russia's  Big  Red  Fleet 
tin  range  and  llrepower,  moet  new  Soviet 
naval  vessels  now  outmatch  ours,  and  they 

have  a  one-   to  three-luiot  advantage  In 

speed.  A  military  expert  ISBues  a  warning.) 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Two  recent  Incident*,  though  very  differ- 
ent m  scale,  typify  the  newfound  conAdence 
and  audacity  of  the  faat-growjng  Soviet 
navy. 

Last  summer.  JuBt  a  few  miles  off  the 
Florida  coa£t.  a  Soviet  electronic  trawler, 
monitoring  the  first  underwater  firing  of 
our  new  Poseidon  missile,  almost  rammed  a 
U.S.  destroyer.  The  Russian  spy  ship,  which 
constantly  patrols  otT  the  missile  range  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  made  determined  (but  abor- 
tive) attempts  to  pick  up  remnanta  of  the 
submarine's  misslle-tube  cover,  which  Is  rup- 
tured by  the  launch. 

Last  spring,  Moscow  conducted  a  type  of 
naval  exercise  that  we  have  never  at- 
tempted— the  first  coordinated  maritime 
global  war  game  in  history,  Exercise  Okean 
(Ocean).  Red  fleet  headquarters  in  Russia 
controlled  more  than  200  ships  deployed 
around  the  world.  Hundreds  of  other  ships 
and  planes  participated  In  waters  nearer 
Russian  shores.  Land-based  aircraft,  armed 
with  autl-shlpplng  missiles  and  torpedoes, 
crisscrossed  the  North  Sea  and  overflew  the 
Mediterranean.  Long-range  reconnaissance 
planes,  with  many  kinds  of  monitoring 
equipment  and  alr-to-shlp  missiles,  ranged 
over  virtually  the  entire  North  AtlanUc.  uti- 
lizing Cuban  fields  as  advance  bases. 

Russian  fleet  acUvlty  In  the  open  seas  la 
today  five  times  greater  than  It  was  four 
years  ago.  To  emphasize  the  giant  strides  the 
Soviet  navy  has  mad^..  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O. 
Rlckover,  who  helped  to  father  the  nuclear 
submarine,  told  a  Congressional  committee 
almost  two  years  ago  that  he  would  "rather 
command"  the  Soviet  submarine  force  than 
our  own.  Toda^  the  '>veraU  naval  comparison 
would  be  far  more  disquieting: 

Gun  for  gun  and  ship  for  ship,  most  Soviet 
naval  vessels  outrange  ours,  and  they  have  a 
one-  to  three-knot  advantage  In  speed.  More- 
over, tbe  Russian  shlpf;  are  new;  much  of  our 
fleet  dates  from  World  War  11. 

Russian  winged  mls.stles  for  use  against 
other  ships,  and  airborne  anti-ship  homing 
missiles  with  ranges  of  20  to  460  nautical 
miles,  are  unmatched  by  any  missile  now 
in  operation  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  United  States  has  no  counterpart  to 
Moscow's  small,  high-speed,  missile-armed 
xnotorboats  of  the  type  which,  under  the 
Egyptian  flag,  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer 
Elath. 

The  Rus.<Uans  maintain  some  1500  naval 
vessels  in  commission;  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  active  operational  fleet  of  the  United 
States  may  drop  to  at>out  550  vessels. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  the  world's 
largest,  will  soon  operate  more  nuclear  sub- 
marines than  the  United  States.  And  In  three 
to  four  years,  the  only  advantage  the  United 
States  now  enjoys  in  strategic  weapons  will 
be  neutralized:  by  then,  the  Soviets  win  have 
more  ballistic  missiles  at  sea  than  the  United 
States. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  navy,  which  was  solely 
a  defensive  coastal  force  In  World  War  II. 
then  for  15  years  a  submarine  navy.  Is  now 
fast  becoming  a  well-rounded  fleet,  able  to 
fight  on  the  surface,  under  the  surface  and 
in  the  air,  to  escort  and  attack  convoys,  to 
land  troops  on  foreign  shores  and,  above  all. 
to  project  Moscow's  power  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  "heartland." 

The  Russian  submarine  fleet  la  still  in 
many  ways  the  most  Important  element  of 
the  Soviet  navy,  not  only  t>ecause  of  Its  great 
bixe  (395  submarines,  as  against  Oermany's 
67  when  World  War  11  started)  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  new  role  of  the  nuclear-powered 
submarine  as  a  missile  platform,  with  the 
capability  of  launching  a  knockout  punch 
against  any  land  target  on  earth. 


U.S.  submarine  experts  have  been  sur- 
prised— Indeed,  astonished — by  the  capabili- 
ties of  Soviet  submarines.  We  got  a  real 
shock  when  a  Russian  submarine  trailed  the 
nuclear  powered  carrier  Enterprise  across 
much  of  the  Pacific  at  submerged  speeds  of 
25  knots. 

The  new  Soviet  T-class  subs,  like  our  Po- 
laris submarines,  carry  16  missiles  each,  and 
the  Soviet  building  program  may  produce  a 
fleet  of  50  of  these  by  1B74  or  1975^nlne 
larger  than  our  total  of  41.  Their  other  class 
of  submarine,  tbe  attack  type,  is  fast,  agile 
and  equipped  with  numerous  kinds  of  sens- 
ing apparatus.  So  many  of  these  craft  are 
being  launched  that  our  experts  believe  the 
Soviet  admirals  hope  to  "saturate"  our  Po- 
laris fleet — follow  Polaris  subs  to  their  patrol 
stations  and  thus  neutralize  their  Impor- 
tance aa  a  deterrent. 

The  Soviet  surface  fleet  Is.  in  some  ways, 
even  more  modern  and  impressive  than  Its 
submarine  fiotlllas.  Many  of  the  new  ships 
are  powered  with  gas  turbine  engines — one 
of  the  latest  developments  in  marine  power 
plants. 

In  one  important  element  of  modern  pow- 
er— ship-based  aircraft — Moscow  Is  still 
clearly  unequal  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Soviet 
fleet  has,  as  yet.  no  aircraft  carriers  (as  we 
know  them)  in  commission.  The  U.S.  Navy  is 
able  with  its  floating  landing  fields  to  pro- 
ject tactical  air  power — fighters,  reconnais- 
sance and  attack  aircraft— to  any  part  ol 
the  world's  oceans,  and  to  provide  air  cover 
over  nearly  any  portion  of  the  world's  coast 
line. 

Today  this  is  a  powerful  advantage.  But 
technologically  it  is  a  wasting  asset.  The  huge 
flat-top  win  someday  be  superseded.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  preparing 
to  leapfrog   the  traditional  carrier  stage. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  appears  to 
have  been  the  construction  of  two  23,000- 
ton  ships  unique  in  design — the  Moscow 
and  the  Leningrad.  They  have  broad  flight 
decks  aft.  used  thus  far  for  launching  bell- 
copters;  anti-aircraft,  anti-submarine  and 
sophisticated  electronic  systems  are  located 
forward.  Their  primary  role  today  Is  anti- 
submarine warfare.  But  they  have  secondary 
roles  in  amphibious  warfare — hcllcoptcr- 
borne  shlp-to-shore  troop  movements.  Some 
experts  believe  that  the  next  step  is  the 
Ing  flxed-wing  flghtera  aboard  the  Moscow 
utilization  of  very-short-takeoff -and -land- 
class  and  other  ships  that  are  now  under 
construction. 

These  are  all  formidable  strengths,  which 
few  Americans  have  adequately  appreciated. 
Yet  the  Soviet  na\'y  also  has  many  weak- 
nesses. Its  logistic  support  is  a  compo^te  of 
the  Very  old  and  the  very  new.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Russians  have  apparently  accom- 
plished a  re-supply  feat  that  we  have  not 
even  attempted — replacement  of  missiles  in 
a  missile  submarine  In  mid-ocean.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  Soviet  support  vessels  are 
slow  commercial  or  semlcommerctal  types 
utilized  temporarily  for  naval  auxiliary  sen'- 
Ice.  Soviet  ship  replenishment  Is  usually  done 
at  anchor;  the  Russians  have  not  mastered 
the  massive,  mobile  floating-base  techniques 
which  have  enabled  U.S.  combat  ships  to 
remain  under  way  for  long  periods. 

Further,  some  of  the  Soviet  navy's  fight- 
ing ships  are  unkempt,  and  close  Inspection 
reveals  rust  on  the  missile  launchers  and 
scant  evidence  that  their  weapons  have  ever 
been  flred  In  practice.  And  though  the  So- 
viets now  utilize  most  of  the  instrumenta- 
tion familiar  to  the  West  In  anti-submarine 
warfare — sound  and  magnetic  and  infrared 
detection  devices — they  have  not  yet  shown 
any  consistent  capability  in  locating  and 
tracking  submergtKl  submarines.  Similarly, 
Moscow's  attempts  to  develop  a  long-range 
amphibious  capability  are  still  in  their  in- 
fancy. 

The  Russian  navy's  greatest  weakness  Is 
probably  Its  staying  power.  Many  U.S.  ex- 
perts think  that   today  it  Is  a  "one-shot 


navy."  or  "flrststrike  navy,"  with  no  good 
way  to  provide  re-toads  of  missiles  or  ammu- 
nition, replenishment  or  spare  parts  for 
ships  operating  far  from  home  waters. 

But  the  great  question  mark  of  the  Soviet 
navy  today  is;  What  about  the  men?  Ii  Ivan 
really  a  sailor? 

The  Soviet  sailor  has  the  spirit  and  the 
love  of  fatherland  that  Is  essential  to  any 
esprit  de  corps.  He  does  not  need,  or  expect, 
the  luxuries  and  permissiveness  to  which  the 
young  American  is  accustomed.  A  back- 
ground of  decades  of  experience  in  modern 
naval  science  and  technology  is  lacking.  But 
the  Russians  arc  making  major  eflorts  lo 
compensate  for  this.  The  Soviet  Naval  Acad- 
emy, dating  back  to  Czarist  days,  is  now  sup- 
plemented by  at  least  ten  newer  naval  "col- 
leges." 

Virtually  all  Soviet  naval  officers  and  all 
except  about  150.000  of  the  465,000  enlisted 
men  are  permanent  professionals.  Pay  by  our 
standards  Is  relatively  low,  but  the  economic 
lot  of  the  Russian  naval  professional  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  average  man  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  Above  all,  he  enjoys  a  psychological 
reward  now  lacking  In  the  U.S.  Navy:  his 
profession  is  highly  regarded  by  his  country- 
men: he  is  a  defender  of  the  fatherland,  and 
for  many  Russians  there  can  be  no  higher 
calling. 

Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov.  the  five-star  head  of 
the  Russian  navy  has  presided  over  the  ren- 
aissance of  the  Red  fleet,  and  many  other 
Soviet  spokesmen  have  made  Moecow'i  naval 
goals  absolutely  clear:  first,  a  navy  second 
to  none;  then,  one  superior  to  all.  to  domi- 
nate the  world  of  water,  wtilch  Is  seven 
tenths  of  the  globe. 

Today,  Moscow  cannot  turn  blueprint  In- 
to actually.  It  cannot  yet  challenge  success- 
fully on  all  the  high  seas  the  might  of  the 
United  States.  But  tomorrow,  unless  we 
stxengthen  our  Navy  rapidly,  could  tell  a 
different  tale. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  POLITICS:  A 
QUESTIONABLE  MIXTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  NaUon — I  speak 
particularly  of  those  involved  in  the 
process  of  higher  learning — aa  a  body 
have  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
main  foundation  stones  of  this  Repub- 
lic. Benjamin  Franklin  said  nothing 
brought  forth  such  good  interest  as  the 
investment  in  education.  A  man  might 
empty  his  purse  into  his  head,  Pranklin 
said,  and  thus  insure  tliat  he  could  never 
be  robbed  of  his  most  prized  possession. 

Since  before  the  founding  of  our  Na- 
tion, great  educational  institutions  have 
been  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  Ufe. 
Harvard  was  founded  in  1636;  Yale  in 
1701:  Columbia  in  1754.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  young  Western  States, 
liigher  education  dates  back  100  years 
and  more. 

I  say  all  that  to  make  tlie  point  that 
it  lias  been  well  established  that  tlie 
American  people,  through  their  lustor>' 
and  tradition,  have  indicated  the  great- 
est of  Interest  in  helping  provide  places 
where  one  may  continue  learning,  may 
continue  the  educational  process  to  tlie 
limit  of  one's  ability.  Thi.«  is  fairly  ba- 
sic— fundamental — with  us.  We  are  ap- 
preciative that  the  value,  the  need,  the 
scope,  the  benefits  of  edtication — par- 
ticularly higher  education — have  Iwen 
recognized  and  taken  into  account  in  our 
ofDctal  and  legal  acts  within  the  Re- 
public. 

The  legislation  that  brought  many  of 
our  State-supported  institutions  into  ex- 
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Istence  is  evidence  that  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
has  long  recognised  and  valued  the 
educational  process. 

AM    SNSANCESCD    BSKITAItX 

Now.  unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  those  among  us  who  would  aban- 
don that  heritage,  tear  down  a  tradition 
that  stretches  bacit  into  history,  across 
to  Europe  and  into  the  cradles  of  civll- 
iz.ttion.  There  are  those  in  the  educa- 
tional community  who  would,  it  ap- 
pears, willingly  bring  down  the  entire 
structure  of  our  higher  education  sys- 
tem with  the  argument  that  it  has  be- 
come irrelevant  and  must  be  destroyed 
before  we  can  progress  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to 
take  the  Senate's  time  with  a  refuta- 
tion of  that  argument.  I  believe  it  falls 
of  its  own  weight.  Certainly  the  actions 
of  those  radical  elements,  and  the  bar- 
barism which  they  exhibit,  wins  them 
few  friends  and  a  host  of  disapproving 
enemies. 

What  concerns  me  far  more  than  the 
Jerry  Rubins,  and  the  William  Ktms- 
tlers,  and  the  other  recognized  anarchis- 
tic elements,  Mr.  President,  is  those 
who — from  wittiin — would  pull  down 
the  educational  house  while  all  the  time 
wrapping  themselves  in  the  robes  of 
academic  freedom  and  educational  im- 
munity. 

The  far  more  dangerous  proposition, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  wWch  springs  from 
wittiin  the  colleges  and  universities 
themselves.  In  the  form  of  either  weak 
administrations,  or  militantly  destructive 
faculty  and  students. 

The  principles  of  law  and  their  appli- 
cation with  relationship  to  academic 
freedom,  came  together  for  me  recently 
in  an  old  speech  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  one  of  the  most  noted  legal 
minds  ever  to  sit  on  the  highest  tribunal 
of  our  land.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
told  the  American  Law  Institute  in  1936: 

In  iHe  txlgtint  ranges  ol  thought.  In  theol- 
ogy, pliilufiopby.  aad  science,  we  find  differ- 
ences of  view  on  tile  part  of  tlie  most  dls- 
tlngnlsiied  experts — theologliuis.  philoso- 
pher! and  aclentlats.  The  history  of  scholar- 
ship la  B  record  of  dlsuvgreemenu.  And  when 
we  deal  with  questtona  relating  to  principles 
of  law  and  their  applications,  we  do  not  sud- 
denly rl&e  Inco  a  stratnepfaere  of  icy  certamty. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that  para- 
graph displays  the  even-handed  judicial 
temperament  which  made  the  late  Chief 
Justice  so  revered.  He  recognized  that  the 
Court,  the  Congress  and  the  people,  may 
each,  from  time  to  time,  be  wrong.  But 
he  also  recognized  that  the  disagree- 
ments within  these  .sectors  were  not  li- 
censes to  t«ar  down  the  established  sys- 
tem, for  in  a  decision  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  .spoke  of  the  Importance 
of  retaining  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
the  opportunity  for  free  political  dis- 
cussion— 

...  to  the  end  that  the  government  may 
be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and 
that  changes.  If  desired  may  be  obtained  by 
peacefvl  means.  (Emphaalg  added.)  Therein 
Ilea  the  security  of  the  RepubUc.  the  very 
foundation  of  constitutional  government. 

It  concerns  me  when  some  of  our  lead- 
ing educators  are  willing  to  risk  the  de- 
struction of  the  educational  system  to 


which  we  owe  so  much,  because  they 
either  do  not  have  the  vision  to  discern 
the  dangers  bearing  down  upon  them,  or 
the  backbone  to  resist  those  dangers. 

A    CLEAB    AKO    BA1.ANCE0    ANALT81S 

I  was  plea.sed  to  see  recently  an  analy- 
sis published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  which  calls  attention  in  a  most 
scholarly  and  collected  way.  to  the  dan- 
gers facing  some  of  our  most  prominent 
educational  Institutions  if  they  continue 
to  follow  the  popular  course  urged  on 
them  by  some  elements. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  is  a  special 
analysis  of  "Polilical  Activities  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities — Some  Policy  and 
Legal  Implications."  It  is  the  product  of 
a  dwtingtiished  team  of  writers,  who  are 
authorities  in  their  respective  fields. 
They  are:  Robert  Bork.  professor  of  law, 
Yale  University;  Howard  a.  Krane,  at- 
torney at  law.  Chicago.  III.;  and  George 
D.  Webster,  attorney  at  law,  Washington, 
DC. 

These  gentlemen  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  In  putting  together  some 
astounding  legal  aspects  of  tax  law  that 
relate  to  the  political  activities  that  have 
been  so  loudly  and  vociferously  proposed 
on  many  campuses. 

Many  in  this  Chamber  are  lawyers. 
Many  enjoy,  as  I  do,  exploring  the  pos- 
sible implications  and  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain laws  which  we  are  considering.  It 
la  not  cmly  an  intellectual  exercise,  but, 
of  course,  it  Is  also  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous concern  for  all  Americans. 

Here  are  some  concepts  which  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  have  not  considered.  Yet 
here  we  have  three  distinguished  attor- 
neys who  have  carefully  worked  out  most 
of  the  legal  factors  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  these  Issues.  1  think  they  have 
not  only  uncovered  a  fascinating  area  of 
law,  but  also  a  vital  one  that  Is  likely  to 
come  into  play  In  the  future. 

Tlie  gist  of  the  matter  U  this:  Colleges 
and  universities  tliat  engage  in  political 
activities.  Including  recesses  to  permit 
students  and  faculty  to  campaign  in  the 
public  elections,  expose  themselves  to 
serious  legal  penalties. 

This  is  a  fascinating  concept  and  if  I 
were  a  college  president  today,  faced  with 
some  of  the  very  hot,  and  very  delicate, 
political  demands  being  put  before  the 
academic  world  today— I  think  I  would 
surely  want  my  legal  counsel  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  study  and  analysis. 

TWO    1.ECAL    A5FCCTB 

A  brief  suinmary  of  the  material  should 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  Senate,  since 
most  of  us  are,  at  one  time  or  another, 
quite  concerned  with  tlie  working  of  the 
two  major  sections  of  tlie  law  here  pre- 
sented. 

Schools  engaging  in  political  activi- 
ties— and  I  will  discuss  what  might  con- 
stitute such  activities  in  Just  a  moment  or 
two — face  the  extreme  danger  of  losing 
their  tax  exemptions  imder  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  fact,  university  oSlcials 
could  expose  themselves  to  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

THK   INTEBMAt,   REVEMTJE   COOC 

Let  us  consider  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  first. 


The  book  states: 

Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Heyenue 
Code  provides  that  an  exempt  organization. 
Including  an  educational  institution.  Khali 
lose  Its  exemption  from  federal  Income  taxes 
if  any  "substantial  part"  of  Its  activities 
"carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  Influence  legislation,"  or  If  It 
should  "participate  In,  or  Intervene  In  (In- 
cluding the  publishing  or  distribution  of 
statements),  any  poUtlcal  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office."  A 
parallel  provision.  Section  170(c).  denies  a 
deduction  from  Intx^me  taxes  for  donors  to 
Institutions  that  violate  these  proscriptions. 

The  writers  take  note  of  the  possible 
"out"  in  that  the  IRS  could  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  penalties  a'e  too  severe,  and 
on  its  own  motion  elect  not  to  proceed 
administratively  to  enforce  the  law.  But 
even  though  the  IRS  might  not  act 
against  a  university,  the  analysis  points 
out  tliat  a  private  citizen,  perhaps  an 
alumnus  who  finds  himself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  current  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school,  may  have  the 
right  to  bring  a  "mandamus"  suit  to  force 
the  IRS  to  perform  its  administrative 
function. 

The  authors  say: 

The  law  may  well  be  developing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  a  private  citizen  to  compel 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  act  in  the 
face  of  a  clear  violation  of  the  statute  If  the 
IntermU  Revenue  Service  refuses  to  take  the 
InlUatlve  Itsell. 

The  authors  base  their  interpretation 
on  recent  civil  rlghu  cases  In  which  the 
Government  was  ordered  to  stop  Issuing 
exemption  rulings  and  approving  deduc- 
tions to  private  schools  In  Mississippi 
without  first  ascertaining  that  the 
schools  were  not  operated  on  a  segregated 
basis. 

The  authors  also  cover  advice  given  to 
schools  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation which  suggests  a  imiversity  might 
rearrange  its  schedule  to  permit  faculty 
and  students  to  participate  in  political 
campaigns.  They  conclude  that  there 
might  not  be  a  problem  only  if  in  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  university  calendar, 
it  is  done  as  a  permanent  matter  without 
regard  for  a  particular  political  race,  and 
particular  issues.  But  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case — at  least  in  most  in- 
stances of  which  I  am  aware. 

The  study  concludes  in  this  regard: 

In  such  circumstances,  arguably,  the  uni- 
versity may  be  contributing  to  the  campaign 
Just  as  much  as  u  It  ran  a  voter  registration 
drive  that  It  knew  would  substantially  aid 
one  candidate  over  another.  The  authors 
note  that  the  plan  for  students  who  actually 
drop  out  of  the  university  calendar  to  take 
part  In  the  campaign,  or  if  the  calendar  Is 
rearranged  for  that  purpose,  the  university 
may  still  be  liable  even  if  the  missed  or  re- 
scheduled classes  are  actually  held.  Such  an 
action  might  avoid  the  charge  that  the  uni- 
versity Indirectly  financed  candidates,  but  "It 
does  not  avoid  the  reality  of  a  dramatic  Inter- 
vention In  the  campaign." 

The  study  notes,  however,  that  campus 
newspapers  are  more  or  less  free  to  sup- 
port the  candidates  of  their  choice,  or  the 
Issues  they  cho<3se. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  authors 
have  gone  into  the  question  of  what 
might  be  the  reasons  of  Congress  for  es- 
tablishing these  laws.  It  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult task,  since  the  legislative  histoi? 
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of  these  bills  contains  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  such  questions  as  these.  Ap- 
parently, the  framets  of  the  tax  code  did 
not  think  the  problems  of  such  magni- 
tude involving  the  academic  community 
would  ever  come  up. 

The  auUiors  deal  with  the  "tax  equity" 
rationale,  and  a  "social  policy"  rationale. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  duplicate  their 
efforts  here.  Mr.  President.  SufBce  it  to 
say  that  they  concluded  that  Ixith  ration- 
ale probably  imderlie  the  statute  to  some 
degree.  I  suspect  that  if  we  ever  see  a 
great  deal  of  action  in  this  area,  then 
we — the  Congress — will  have  to  come 
back  at  some  future  time  and  lay  down 
some  legislative  guidelines  and  rules  that 
will  pertain  to  these  situations. 

The  degree  to  which  university  facili- 
ties, in  addition  to  university  professors, 
students  and  other  personnel  have  been 
involved  in  these  questionable  areas  is 
most  revealing. 

For  instance  the  study  notes: 

After  the  Camtiodlan  Intervention  political 
groups  were  frequently  given  access  to  UIU- 
verslty  computers,  reeearch  facilities,  office 
buildings,  classrooms,  and  auditoriums  .  .  . 
mailing  lists  were  used  to  send  leaflets  op- 
posing Congressmen  up  for  re-election  to 
alumni. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  does  not  take 
too  much  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  see  .lust  how  such  tax  exemption 
could  easily  be  abused — in  fact  it  ap- 
pears that  there  may  already  have  been 
substantial  violations  of  the  IRS  code 
In  this  area. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this 
part  of  the  law  that  are  discussed.  For  In- 
stance, what  constitutes  "attempting  to 
influence  legislation?"  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  the  Sierra  Club 
lost  Its  tax  exemption  because  its  at- 
tempts to  influence  Congress  were  In- 
terpreted as  "too  substantial"  to  main- 
tain its  tax  exemption. 

There  are  Gordian  knots  here  to  be 
tmtangled  as  to  how  much  time  "belongs" 
to  a  college  professor,  and  how  much 
belongs  to  the  institution.  The  same 
holds  true  for  students,  but  for  different 
reasons. 

The  question  of  what  is  "substantial"  is 
a  complex  one,  but  it  Is  treated  in  a 
most  lucid  manner  in  the  book  to  which 
I  have  been  referring. 

TH«   CORBOPT   PBACnCBS   ACT 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
aspect  of  the  law:  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions that  could  possibly  be  Imposed  on 
university  officials  untler  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Section  eiO  of  title  !8  of  the  Criminal 
Code  makes  it  a  crime: 

For  any  corporation  whatever,  or  any 
labor  organization  to  make  a  trontrlbutlon  or 
cxpendltwre  In  connection  with  any  election 
at  which  Preeldentlal  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative  In 
Congress  ore  to  be  voted  for. 

The  fines  for  violating  this  act  are  very 
stiff,  but  have  seldom  been  Imposed. 

Since  most  educational  institutions  are 
corporations — the  "any  corporation 
whatever"  phrase  would  seem  definitely 
to  apply.  The  violations  bring  a  "fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000:  and  every  officer 
or  director  of  any  corporation  who  con- 
sents to  any  contribution  or  expenditure 


by  the  corporation,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both;  and  if  the  viola- 
tion was  willful,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  botli." 

Incidentally  the  "anything  of  value" 
rule  that  applies  in  this  case  includes 
...  "a  gift.  loan,  or  advance  of  money, 
or  'anything  of  value.' "  The  terms  also 
include  any  promise  or  agreements  to 
make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with  an  election.  Salaries  and 
wages  of  corporate  or  labor  union  officers 
and  regular  employees,  while  engaged  in 
political  activities  of  supporting  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  or  election  to  a  Fed- 
eral ofilce,  would  constitute  expenditures 
within  the  meaning  of  section  610  of  the 
PCP  act. 

This  is  not  dead  law.  for  the  analysis 
.shows  some  18  cases  prosecuted  imder 
this  act  since  1968. 

This  is  a  most  complete  study.  Yet  for 
bU  its  thoroughness,  it  is  neither  bulky, 
nor  written  in  such  legal  Jargon  as  to 
make  one  put  it  back  on  tlie  shelf.  I 
should  think  it  reasonably  easy  for  the 
average  layman,  and  even  the  bright 
high  school  student  to  understand  and 
grasp. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  two  state- 
ments of  policy  for  university  presidents 
in  the  light  of  the  campus  disorders  of 
last  year,  and  the  years  before. 

They  make  interesting  reading,  too; 
and  they  appear  to  l>e  sound  and  safe 
policy  statements.  In  fact,  one  wonders 
why  they  have  not  been  carried  out  with 
more  vigor. 

In  short.  I  have  found  this  book  on 
the  current  dUSculties  facing  our  college 
administrators  to  be  fascinating  read- 
ing. I  commend  it  to  all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  continuing  education  of 
our  young  people.  I  commend  it  for  Its 
sound  and  reasoned  approach.  The  au- 
thors apparently  did  not  make  up  their 
minds  and  then  set  out  to  vindicate  their 
convictions.  Rather,  their  work  strikes 
me  more  like  that  of  a  well-informed 
debater,  explaining  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  the  "other"  side. 

The  fact  remains  that  many  of  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
edged  closer  and  closer  to  the  edge  of  po- 
litical involvement.  What  this  means  for 
our  total  system  is  significant.  It  is  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  the  system.  For  if 
by  involving  the  universities  actively  In 
partisan  politics  the  extremists  succeed 
in  destroying  the  universities,  then  they 
will  have  indeed  done  irreparable  barm 
to  our  country. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  that  some- 
one sounded  an  alert,  a  warning  bell,  in 
tills  arena,  for  I  do  not  feel  comfortable 
knowing  that  tax  money  which  I  have 
helped  contribute  and  raise  may  be  used 
against  me  or  against  anyone  in  any  fu- 
ture election.  These  issues  should  be 
aired.  The  implications,  dangers,  risks. 
and  Involvements  should  be  subjected  to 
the  sunlight  of  public  scrutiny.  College 
officials  have  responsibilities  to  their 
trustees,  aluiimi.  students,  and  faculties. 
They,  and  we  as  taxpayers,  should  be 
paying  more  attention  to  these  vital  and 
imiMrtant  questions. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  this 


analysis  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
for  its  study  and  for  your  own  enligliten- 
ment.  This  is  a  serious  question,  and  we 
are  allowing  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  walk  along  the  edge  of  a 
morass  wliich  may  so  damage  the  whole 
system  that  it  will  be  years,  even  decades 
in  recovering.  I  do  not  Uiink  we  can  af- 
ford sucii  a  loss. 


EXCUSES,  EXCUSES,  EXCUSES 

Mr.  PRDXMIRi'.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  index  of  industrial  production 
dropped  by  2.3  pei'cent.  That  is  indeed 
a  gloomy  fact  only  partially  explained 
by  the  loss  of  production  occasioned  by 
the  General  Motors  strike. 

But  on  a  news  program  today,  Her- 
bert Stein  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  parried  the  bad  news  by  stat- 
ing that  we  should  not  be  taking  the 
temperature  of  tlie  economy  every  hour. 
But  the  administration  and  Mr.  Stein 
have  a  double  standard.  They  have 
greeted  every  minor  increase  in  the  fa- 
vorable economic  indicators  or  decreases 
m  tlie  unfavorable  ones  with  imprece- 
dented  Joy.  When  the  price  indexes  de- 
clined in  August,  the  administration  was 
exultant.  But  when  it  went  up  in  Sep- 
tember by  almost  precisely  the  same 
amount,  they  largely  ignored  it. 

But  what  one  does  need  to  do  i.s  to 
look  at  the  basic  facts.  Unemployment  is 
at  5.6  percent,  with  2  milhon  more  men 
and  women  out  of  work  than  in  Janu- 
ary 1969. 

The  price  indexes  continue  to  rise.  In- 
dustrial production  is  down.  Retail  sales 
are  off.  Commercial  bank  credit  is  down. 
And  interest  rates  remain  very,  very  high. 
While  housing  starts  have  edged  up,  they 
are  still  1  million  tmits  below  the  num- 
ber needed  on  an  annual  basis  to  meet 
Uie  Nations  housing  goals  and  housing 
needs. 

The  economic  game  plan  was  to  re- 
duce prices  from  a  4.5  percent  rate  of 
annual  Increase  to  a  3  percent  r«te  with- 
out increasing  unemployment.  But  now 
the  rate  of  increase  is  at  6  percent  per 
year  and  unemployment  Is  at  5.6  percent 
and  going  up. 

The  economic  facts  are  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  still  in  great  difficulty.  The  game 
plan  has  failed.  An  incomes  policy  is 
needed.  We  need  to  stimulate  housing 
where  both  the  need  is  great,  the  re- 
sources are  idle.  There  small  amounts  of 
Federal  stimulus  can  bring  forward  very 
large  resources  from  the  private  sector. 

The  basic  facts  about  the  economic 
situation  are  given  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Yesterday  they  Issued 
their  report  entitled  "National  Summary 
of  Business  Conditions."  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration economists  will  read  it  and 
act  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  be  printed  ui  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kational     Summary     of     Busjnsss     Con- 
omoNS 

Industrial  production.  nonXarm  employ- 
ment, and  retail  sales  declined  in  Octotier 
reflecting  In  part  the  General  Motors  strike. 
Ttie   tmemployment   rate   edged   up.   Com- 
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mercial  bank  credit  declined,  the  money 
supply  changed  little,  and  the  expansion  In 
time  ond  Mvlngs  depostu  slowed.  Between 
mid-October  and  mid-November,  yields  on 
U.S.  Oovermnent  and  municipal  bonds  de- 
clined and  yields  on  corporate  securities 
changed  lltUe  on  balance. 

INDT7STatAL   P«ODOCTION 

Industrial  production  In  October  was  l«2.3 
per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average,  down  2.3  per 
cent  from  September  and  7.0  per  cent  below 
the  July  1969  peak.  The  auto  strike  ac- 
counted—for about  one'half  of  the  3.8  point 
decline  in  the  total  Index  In  October,  with 
the  balance  reflecting  further  curtailments 
in  output  of  consumer  durable  goods  other 
than  autoa.  business  and  defense  equipment, 
and  mdustrlal  materials. 

With  the  strike  continuing  through  Oc- 
tober, auio  assemblies  dropped  sharply 
further  and  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.0 
niilUon  units,  compared  with  5.7  mUUon 
units  in  September  and  8.4  million  in  Au- 
gust. Production  of  television  sets  lncr«ased 
In  October  but  output  of  moat  other  house- 
hold goods  declined.  Production  of  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  freight  and  passenger 
equipment  was  reduced  further.  Among  ma- 
terials, output  of  steel,  construction  ma- 
terials, paper  and  some  chemical  and  rubber 
products  was  down. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Nonfarm  pajrroll  employment  declined  In 
Ocfcol>er  with  a  large  part  of  the  drop  attrib- 
utable to  the  OeneraJ  Motors  strike.  Em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  dropped  sharply 
but  increased  in  services,  trade,  and  State 
and  local  government.  The  average  workweek 
in  manufacturing  rose  01  hour  to  39  4  hours 
In  October,  from  the  reduced  September 
level.  The  unemployment  rate  edged  up 
slightly  further  to  5.6  percent. 

aCTAH.     SAL.ES 

The  value  of  retail  sales  declined  about  1.5 
per  cent  from  September  to  October  aa  sales 
at  automotive  stores  declined  sharply.  Ex- 
cluding the  automotive  component,  sales  at 
durable  goods  stores  were  unchanged  and  at 
nondurable  goods  stores  rose  !  per  cent. 

AMICtTLTtTBE 

Farm  output  in  1970  is  now  estimated  to 
b«  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Livestock 
output  is  expected  to  be  up  about  5  per  cent 
reflecting  gains  In  meat  and  poultry  pro- 
duction. Crops,  however,  will  be  down  about 
3  per  cent  because  of  planned  cuts  in  food 
grains  and  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  com 
because  of  blight. 

WHOLCSAIX    AND   CONSUMEB   PKlCES 

Wholesale  pricea  rose  0.2  per  cent  from 
mid-September  to  mid-October  after  sea- 
sonal adjustment  A  sharp  increase  of  0  6  per 
cent  in  prices  of  industrial  commodities,  led 
by  Increases  for  1971-modeI  passenger  cars, 
more  than  offset  a  decline  of  1.4  per  cent 
in  prices  of  farm  and  food  products. 

Consumer  prices  rose  0.5  per  cent  In  Sep- 
tember, seasonally  adjusted;  a  reversal  of 
the  August  decline  in  food  and  gasoline 
prices,  and  Increases  in  new  car  and  house 
prices  contributed  to  the  faster  pace. 
aAMK  cscorr,  OKPOsrrs,  and  afsxavES 

Commercial  bonk  credit,  after  adjustment 
for  changes  in  loans  sold  to  affiliates,  de- 
clined •600  million  In  October  compar«d 
with  an  average  monthly  increase  of  almost 
»5  blillon  during  the  third  quarter.  Total 
loans  and  holdings  of  U.S.  Treasury  secu- 
rities both  declined  following  substantial  ex- 
pansion over  the  third  quarter.  Holdings  of 
other  securities,  however,  continued  to  In- 
crease rapidly  reflecting  acquisitions  of  both 
municipals  and  Federal  agency  issues. 

The  money  supply  declined  nominally  In 
October  following  a  slight  increase  In  Sep- 
tember. For  the  third  quarter,  growth  In  the 
money  supply  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.1 
per  cent.  Expansion  In  time  and  savings  &b~ 


posits  slowed  somewhat  In  October — S4  bil- 
lion compared  with  over  95  bllUon  per  month 
during  the  third  quarter.  At  large  commer- 
cial banks,  both  acquisitions  of  large  nego- 
tiable CD's  and  inflows  of  consumer-type 
time  and  savings  deposits  were  smaller  than 
In  other  recent  months.  "Other"  time  de- 
posits declined.  At  country  banks,  however, 
growth  In  lime  and  savings  deposits  con- 
tinued strong. 

Net  borrowed  reserves  of  member  banks 
averaged  about  $285  million  over  the  four 
weeks  ending  October  28  compared  with  »375 
million  In  September.  Member  bank  borrow- 
ings declined  further  but  excess  reserves  also 
dropped  somewhat. 

StCURITT    MARKETS 

Yields  on  U.S.  Government  securities  con- 
tinued to  decline  sharply  from  mld-October 
to  mid-November.  Treasury  bill  rates  fell 
about  40  to  60  basis  points  on  average,  with 
the  3-month  bill  bid  at  around  5.45  per  cent 
In  the  middle  of  November.  Yields  on  most 
notes  and  bonds  declined  some  20  to  35  basis 
polnu. 

Yields  on  new  and  seasoned  corporate 
securities  Increased  slightly  in  late  October 
on  heavy  volume  but  by  mid-November  had 
fallen  to  the  month  earlier  levels.  Munic- 
ipal bond  yields  fluctuated  mildly  but  on 
balance  were  over  20  basis  points  lower  at 
the  end  of  the  four  week  period. 

Common  stock  prices  changed  little  on 
balance  with  volume  declining  slightly  over 
the  period. 


LT.  SIDNEY  A.  MOHSBERG  in. 
AWARDED  BRONZE  STAR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  the  heroism  of  Lt 
Sidney  A.  Mohsberg  m  has  been  re- 
warded by  the  presentation  of  the  Bronze 
Star.  Lieutenant  Mohsberg  received  the 
medal  for  his  gallant  action  on  the  night 
of  February  16  last  in  attempting  to 
rescue  a  wounded  Vietnamese  trainee 
from  a  stricken  river  Monitor,  which  was 
burning,  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  under 
fire  at  the  tinre. 

Lieutenant  Mohsberg  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  much  for  the  humanitarian 
motives  of  his  deed  as  for  the  bravery 
of  the  deed  itself  He  is  exemplary  of  the 
American  combat  soldier  and  of  the  role 
that  the  United  States  would  like  to  play 
in  the  world. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  have  been  criticized 
for  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  many  Americans,  including 
myself,  who  have  questioned  whether  our 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia  are  in  the  long- 
term  best  interest  of  this  Nation.  But 
when  confronted  with  the  acts  of  such 
men  as  Lieutenant  Mohsberg  we  can  all 
take  somt,  comfort  in  knowing  that  what- 
ever our  diplomatic  or  military  policy 
may  be.  it  is  our  men  in  the  field  who  will 
always  make  the  quality  of  our  motives 
known  to  the  world. 

I  wish  to  extend  tny  congratulations 
to  Lieutenant  Mohsberg  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  cita- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  .o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Cttation  to  Lt.  Sidhet  AucusTtrs 
MoHsacac  III 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
to  Lieutenant  (jwiior  grade)  Sidney  Augus- 
tua  Mohsberg  m.  United  States  Navy,  tor 
service  as  set  forth  in  the  following: 
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"citation 
"For  heroic  achievement  in  connection 
with  operations  against  the  enemy  while 
serving  with  River  Assault  Division  One  Five 
One  in  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  on  the 
night  of  16  February  1D70,  Aa  the  Division 
Chief  Staff  Officer,  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
Mohsberg  was  at  his  general  quarters  sta- 
tion in  the  coxswains  flat  when  Armored 
Troop  Carrier  Three  Eight  came  under  heavy 
enemy  rocket  and  automatic  weapons  Are 
while  proceeding  in  column  with  Monitor 
Five  and  Armored  Troop  Carrier  Three  Seven 
on  the  Vam  Co  Dong  River.  Two  enemy  rock- 
eta  exploded  In  the  water  One  enerav  rocket 
struck  the  sterboard  quarter  of  Monitor  Five, 
penetrated  the  engine  room  bulkhead 
produced  holes  In  the  starboard  engine  and 
Imbedded  shrapnel  in  equipment  throughout 
the  engine  room.  A  sea  suction  valve  Jammed 
open  causing  flooding  while  a  large  oil  fire 
started  In  the  bilges  and  engulfed  the  en- 
gine room.  Simultaneously,  a  fourth  enemy 
rocket  struck  the  fifty  caliber  machine  gun 
In  the  starboard  side  of  the  mortar  pit. 
wounding  several  crewmen  and  staring  a  fire 
among  the  mortar  Increment  bags,  ammu- 
nition boxes  and  grenade  containers  lying  on 
the  mortar  pit  deck.  Ueutenant  (Junior 
grade  J  Mohsberg  directed  Armored  Troop 
Carrier  Three  Seven  to  provide  suppressing 
fire  against  the  enemy  positions  while  Ar- 
mored Troop  Carrier  Three  Eight  maneuvered 
to  Bid  the  stricken  Monitor;  transferred  all 
personnel  to  two  river  patrol  boats  which 
were  scrambled  to  assist:  positioned  the  two 
Armored  Troop  Carriers  In  midstream;  and 
pounded  the  enemy  fighting  positions  on  the 
opposite  bank.  He  was  Informed  that  a 
wounded  Vietnamese  trainee  was  still  on 
board  the  Monitor  whereupon  he  boarded 
Monitor  Five  on  the  port  side  at  the  morur 
pit  and  with  two  volunteers  entered  the  forty 
millimeter  cannon  mount  and  the  mortar 
pit  among  smouldering  Arcs  and  hot  am- 
munition. He  disposed  of  hot  rounds  in  the 
forward  spaces,  then  entered  the  smoke  filled 
berthing  and  ammunition  stowage  area  In 
search  of  the  Vtetnamcsc  and  to  check  the 
condition  of  the  ammunition.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  fires  were  extinguished,  engine 
room  flooding  stopped  and  Monlr^ir  Five  was 
towed  to  safety.  By  his  daring  action*  and 
loyal  devotion  to  duty  In  the  face  of  personal 
risk,  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  Mohsberg  up- 
held the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
Sutes  Naval  Service." 

Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  Mohsberg  Is  au- 
thorized to  wear  the  Combat  "V". 
For  the  President 

John  J.  Rtlakd. 
AAmiral.  V.S.  Navy, 
Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cn-ATION  TO  Lt.  StDNEV  Adgustdb 
MoHSBxao  in 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Bronae  Star 
Medal  to  Sidney  Augustus  Mohsberg.  Ill, 
Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade),  United  States 
Navy  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following : 
"crrATioN 

"For  meritorious  service  while  serving  with 
friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict against  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  communist  aggressors  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  from  May  1B69  to  May  1070. 
While  serving  as  Operations  Officer  of  River 
Assault  Division  One  Five  One.  Lieutenant 
(junlOT  grade)  Mohsberg  participated  In 
numerous  water  mobile  operations  which 
assaulted  enemy  strongholds  in  support  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  Ninth  Infantry  Division, 
United  States  Army.  In  November  IB69.  he 
was  as-slgned  as  Chief  staff  Officer  of  River 
Assault  Division  One  Five  One  deployed  In 
small  units  throughout  Operation  Giant 
Slingshot  on  the  Vam  Co  Dong  and  Vam  Co 
Tay  rlvera  He  also  served  as  a  patrol  officer 
of  river  assault  support  boats  and  achieved 
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significant  success  against  the  enemy  during 
night  patrols  in  Kien  Tuong  province.  On  16 
February  1970.  three  river  assault  craft  came 
under  heavy  enemy  rocket  and  automatic 
weapons  atUck  while  patrolling  the  Vam  Co 
Dong  river.  One  of  the  boats  bad  taken 
numerous  direct  hits  and  was  beached,  burn- 
ing and  sinking.  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) 
Mohsberg.  accompanied  by  two  volunteers.- 
boarded  the  ammunition  ladencd  craft,  then 
under  his  direction,  extinguished  the  fires. 
controlled  the  flooding  and  disposed  of  the 
ammunition.  HiH  efforts  were  instrumental 
in  saving  the  valuable  craft.  Lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  Mohsberg's  exemplary  pro- 
fessionalism, devotion  to  duty  and  courage 
under  fire  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditlotts  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

The  Combat  Distinguishing  Device  la  au- 
thorized. 

For  the  President 

E.  B.  ZtTMWALT.  Jr.. 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Nary. 

Commander  V.S.  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam. 

\    

GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  phenomena  in  my 
State  of  Utah — Great  Salt  Lake — is  once 
again  becoming  a  tourist  magnet. 

The  history  of  the  lake — its  rise  and 
fall  as  a  resort  area,  and  its  recent  par. 
tial  restoration  in  this  respect  after  years 
of  neglect — was  chronicled  recently  by 
Jack  Goodman  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  north  end  of  Antelope  Island,  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  is  at  present  being  de- 
veloped into  a  State  park,  with  camp- 
ing and  sanitary  facilities  and  a  road 
system  linking  them,  but  not  yet  paved. 
A  road  leading  from  the  mainland  in 
Davis  Coimty  now  provides  access  to  the 
Island,  This  means  that,  for  the  first 
Ume  in  many  years,  both  Utahans  and 
Visitors  to  the  State  can  visit  a  choice 
area  of  the  lake  and  try  floating  like  a 
cork  in  Its  salty  waters. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  which  would 
establish  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument  on  Antelope  Island  and  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  full 
scientific,  scenic,  and  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  area.  TliLs  would  be  preferable 
to  the  limited  development  possible  in 
a  State  park  on  the  north  end  of  the 
Island,  but  I  hall  what  has  been  done 
as  an  excellent  first  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
excellent  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  1  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
T:as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.   1,  19701 

Utah's  "Dzao  Sea" — Ai-nc  and  Wnx  Aoaik 

ATTxa  Tears  or  Neglect 

(By  Jack  Goodman) 

Great  Salt  Lake.  Utah. — After  three  dec- 
ades of  neglect,  the  West's  "dead  sea"  Is  alive 
and  welt  once  again,  attracting  bathers,  boat- 
ers, campers  and  sightseers  in  force.  To  help 
«aect  the  rehabilitation  of  Utah's  Great  Salt 
Lake,  approximately  $i-mtIUon  has  been 
spent  on  land  acqiiisftlon.  road-bulldlng  and 
beach  reclamation,  and  a  sizable  state  park 
has  been  opened  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake's 
Antelope  Island. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  revival 
of  this  salty  inland  sea  as  a  vacatlonland : 

A  60-pa5senger  catamaran -hulled  excur- 
sion craft  has  restored  cruise  service  on  the 


lake  where  the  last  paddlewheel  turned  90 
years  ago. 

Shoreline  communities,  which  once 
dumped  raw  waste  into  the  lake,  have  been 
ordered  to  stop  the  practice. 

Copper  smelters  upwind  from  beach  areas 
are  pledged  to  cut  back  emissions  of  gases 
that  have  periodically  enraged  bathers. 

Entomologists  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  finding  a  method  of  smiting  the 
pesky  brine  flies  that  occasionally  rout  lake 
shore  picknlckers. 

The  lake  level  has  stabUlzed  and  even  risen 
a  few  Inches  In  recent  months,  a  fact  of 
prime  Importance  to  bathers  and  boaters. 

DOWN    ON    TUE    BaiNT 

Pointing  to  the  renewal  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  as  a  tribute  to  the  persistence  of 
tourists.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  Democrat 
of  Utah,  and  Gov.  Calvin  E.  Rampton  said 
they  had  received  a  steady  stream  of  letters 
over  the  years  complaining  about  the  briny 
sea. 

"Everyone  remembered  those  geography 
book  pictures  of  bathers  floating  In  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  refused  explanations  why  they 
couldn't  do  likewise,"  Senator  Moss  noted. 

"We  found  you  could  explain,  explain  and 
explain  about  lack  of  sanitation,  lack  of  ac- 
cess and  the  shrinking  lake  and  the  grow- 
ing mud  flatJi,"  says  Governor  Rampton.  "The 
vialtora  always  had  a  final  word — In  spite  of 
everything  they  wanted  to  visit  the  lake  and 
try  floating  like  a  cork." 

After  an  Initial  effort  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park,  a  national  monument  or  a 
national  recreation  area  on  the  lake's  Is- 
lands. Senator  Moss  Joined  forces  with  the 
Governor  and  Utah's  State  Park  Commlssloa 
to  obtain  funds  to  purchase  land  and  build 
an  access  road  to  Antelope  Island,  largest  of 
the  nine  Islands  in  the  lake. 

BOUTK    TO    THB    CAUSEWAY 

Earlier  this  year,  I  drove  north  26  miles 
on  Interstate  15  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  hamlet  of  Syracuse.  Then  I  headed  west 
half  a  dozen  miles  across  green  farmlands 
to  the  glittering  hardpan  bordering  the  lake 
and  took  Utah  Route  127,  the  new  lO-mlle 
causeway  Unking  the  mainland  with  Antelope 
Island  and  Utah's  new  Great  Salt  Lake  State 
Park. 

The  rock  and  gravel  causeway  extends  In 
an  arc  to  the  island,  rising  a  dozen  feet  above 
the  surrounding  marshland  and  the  saUne 
lake.  Hopefully,  when  funds  ore  available, 
the  causeway  will  be  surfaced  with  asphalt, 
but  as  of  now,  it  Is  two  lanes  wide,  roi^fh  In 
spots  but  easily  negotiable,  even  by  cars  tow- 
ing camper  trailers. 

Great  Salt  Lake  State  Park  occupies  the 
northern  third  of  Antelope  Island,  which  Is 
15  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide.  The  park 
has  been  equipped  with  camping  and  sanitary 
facilities:  a  10-mlle  road  system  links  beaches 
at  Bridger  Bay  on  the  northern  tip  with  a 
second  beach  area  at  White  Rock  Bay  on  the 
western  shore.  Roads  also  extend  to  camp- 
grounds, picnic  sites  and  overlooks.  None  of 
the  roads  are  paved  as  yet. 

KEWABDINC    OVCBLOOK 

First-time  visitors  to  Antelope  Island 
should  drive  to  the  Bridger  Overlook.  800 
feet  above  the  lake,  then  climb  the  balf-mlle- 
long  foot  trail  to  a  rocky  picnic  site  atop  the 
Island  summit.  The  view  is  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  In  all  the  West. 

Below  the  rocky  crest  lies  rolling  country 
reminiscent  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  but 
replete  with  Western  sagebrush,  sunflowers 
and  range  grasses.  With  luck,  one  may  spot 
a  herd  of  buffalo  roaming  the  parkland  or 
glimpse  a  mule  deer.  The  antelope  have  gone, 
but  south  of  the  park  fence  cowboys  still  ride 
the  range  and  periodically  roimd  up  the 
Island  cattle. 

Beyond  the  treeless  peaks  and  shntb-dott^ 
ranchland,  the  island  shoreline,  caked  white 
With    suit,    looks    precisely    like    the    coral 


strands  of  a  Pacific  Island,  a  resemblance 
made  more  startling  by  the  blue  waters  of 
the  shallow  lake  extending  off  towards  dis- 
tant Carrington  and  Bird  Islands  on  liie 
western  horizon. 

Twenty  miles  due  east  Is  the  lengthy 
mountain  wall  of  the  Wasatcli  Range,  Its 
11.000-foot-htgh  snowcapped  peaks  towering 
above  green  farms  and  the  cities  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  Off  to  the  vest,  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Pilot  and  Stansbury  ranges  mark  the 
Nevachi  border. 

STRAKCE    ECOLOCT 

Great  Salt  Lake  State  Park  serves  as  an 
outdoor  classroom  for  visitors  Intrigued  by 
the  strange  geology  and  history  of  the  region. 
From  the  Island's  summit,  one  can  survey 
much  of  the  area  covered  by  prehistoric  Lake 
Bonneville  in  Ice  Age  days. 

"Benchmarks"  on  the  Island  and  on  tlie 
distant  mountains  clearly  mark  the  5.135- 
loot  altitude  level  of  the  fresh-water  lake 
before  it  overflowed  Its  northern  barriers  os 
the  result  of  quakes  or  land  subsidence. 

Wading  out  from  the  lake  shore  camp- 
ground at  Bridger  Bay,  todays  bather  must 
march  nearly  a  quarter-mllc  across  a  sandb-ir 
before  reaching  water  deep  enough  to  flojit 
upon.  It  Is  due  to  this  gentle  slope  that  the 
lake  can  shrink  a  mile  or  more  around  iu 
edges  following  a  drop  of  Just  an  Inch  or  two 
in  mean  depth.  Due  to  this  same  gradual 
shelving  a  half-dozen  resorts  gave  way  to 
lakeside  mud  flats  In  bygone  years. 

Like  Jim  Bridger  and  other  mountain  men 
who  &r.^c  tested  the  brine,  today's  bathers 
float  easily  on  the  wat«r  because  of  its  27 
per  cent  salt  content.  The  big  lake,  fed  by 
the  fre^-water  Bear,  Weber  and  Jordan 
Rivers,  has  uo  outlet,  and  salts  deposited  by 
the  mountain  streams  are  graduaUy  concen- 
trated. 

Evaporation  and  streamflow  maintain  a 
cJofi«  balance,  but  evaporation  is  gradually 
victorious  over  the  years.  Eventually,  In  some 
dim  and  distant  future,  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Itself  a  remnant  of  Lake  Bonneville,  wiU 
vanish,  unless  recurring  plana  to  dike  iu 
shallows  and  retain  water  In  Its  deeper  arms 
are  carried  out. 

Lying  at  an  altitude  of  4.200  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  lake  has  an  average  depth  of  10 
feet  and  la  35  deep  at  Its  deepest  point,  be- 
tween Antelope  and  Carrington  Islands.  Sci- 
entists say  that  this  is  about  four  feet  shal- 
lower than  the  average  depth  In  1850.  when 
Capt.  Howard  Stansbury  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers ran  the  first  survey.  By  the  ISSO's. 
G.  K.  GUbert,  the  geologist,  predicted  the 
shrinking  lake  would  vanish  in  less  than  a 
century:  however,  in  light  of  the  recurring 
cycles  of  wet  years,  today's  scientists  are 
more  optimistic  and  say  the  lake  wlU  be  with 
us  long  enough  for  our  great-grandchildren 
to  enjoy. 

SPECIAL  SAH-TNO 

Aside  from  taking  a  Junket  to  Antelope 
Island  and  its  state  park,  the  best  way  to  get 
the  "{eel"  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  sail 
on  it,  a  diversion  that  was  not  poislble  until 
the  recent  advent  of  the  catamaran-type 
cruiser. 

Back  m  1871  the  150-Ioot  long  paddle- 
wheel  steamer.  "City  of  Corinne."  carried 
ore,  freight  and  passengers  from  Lake  Point 
on  the  south  shore  to  the  rowdy  junction 
town  of  Corinne  on  Bear  River  Bay.  where 
connections  were  made  with  the  new  iran.i- 
contlnental  railroad  and  freight  wagon  routes 
to  the  Montana  mines. 

When  the  mining  venture  failed,  the  three- 
deck  steamer  was  renamed  "General  Gar- 
field" In  honor  of  the  President,  and  the  ship 
carried  excursionists  for  a  dosen  years  until 
she  finally  ended  her  run  for  lack  of  pas- 
sengers. 

For  a  long  time  aft«r  that,  it  was  fashion- 
able to  "go  to  sea  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake" 
aboard  the  Southern  Paciflc  Railroad,  which 
halted  its  transcontinental  cars  so  that  pas- 
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sengen  could  take  anApshots  or  view  the  sun- 
sets— buc  noc  bathe. 

TAOINC  CLAXOB 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Saltalr  at  the 
south  end  ol  the  lake  Sourtshed  ac  the  arva's 
largest  resort.  Featuring  "the  world's  largest 
dance  floor."  a  roller  coaster,  a  seafood  res- 
taurant and  a  beachfront  pavilion,  Saltalr 
drew  crowds  traveling  by  trolley  car  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Saltalr  went  Into  decline  with  the  advance 
of  the  automobile  and  In  the  inld-1950's. 
after  the  lake  again  shrank  considerably,  the 
trolley  line  gave  up  the  ghost  and  the  resort 
closed  Its  doors.  With  windows  broken  and 
floors  warped,  its  major  pavilions  stand  today 
us  reminders  of  another  era. 

Spoj-klng  the  present-day  revival  on  the 
Like  Is  a  man  with  no  less  a  nautical  name 
than  Long  John  SUver.  For  the  past  dozen 
years,  SUver  has  been  improving  a  beach  and 
restoring  boating  faclliUes  for  excursionists. 
At  his  resort,  called  SUver  Sands,  he  has  In- 
stalled a  parking  lot  and  food-service  area 
and  set  up  cabanas  and  .showers  to  accom- 
modate up  to  roughly  1 .000  vLiltors  a  day. 

For  a  $1  parking  fee,  visitors  can  picnic  at 
pavuion  tables,  slip  into  bathing  snita  in  the 
beachfront  cabanas,  venture  into  the  lake  to 
test  its  flotation  quotient  and  use  the  Sliver 
Sands  showers  to  wash  away  the  salt  that 
crusts  the  skin,  hair  and  suit  of  every  bather. 
(Bathers  are  warned  against  ducking  under 
water  because  the  salt  stings  the  eyes  for 
hours. ) 

AMPHIBIOUS  TOUa 

Silver  first  added  a  few  canoe-t  to  his  beach 
facilltlea.  then  purchased  a  trio  of  surplus 
Army  landing  craft  that  can  trundle  over 
mud  flats  before  chugging  out  Into  deep 
water.  Dubbing  them  "Sea  Monsters,"  the 
proprietor  has  popularized  amphibious  half- 
bour  rides  Into  the  lake  tor  «l.  During  the 
ride,  passengers  dip  for  "brine  shrimp."  tiny 
larva-like  wrigglers  that  are  the  sole  living 
creatures  in  the  saline  lake. 

Salty  as  his  namesake.  Sliver  has  long 
harbored  a  desire  "to  cruise  the  lake."  and 
this  year  be  acquired  a  «0-foot-long.  60- 
passenger  criilser.  A  far  cry  from  the  slow- 
moving  paddlewheeler  of  yesteryear,  the 
■  Islander"  can  zip  along  the  lake  at  30  miles 
an  hour. 

The  new  queen  of  the  lake,  leaving  from 
Sliver  Sands,  makes  three-and -one -half 
hour  cruises  to  Antelope  and  White  Rock 
islands  each  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day for  »5:  one-and-one-half  hour  cruises 
each  Monday.  Tueifday  and  Thursday  at  2 
P  M..  4  P.M.  and  6  P  M.  for  »3  SO;  and  a  six- 
hour  cruise  on  Sundays,  leaving  at  10  A.M., 
for  »8.  Each  Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Sunday 
at  8:30  PM.,  SUver  skippers  a  two-hour  din- 
ner cruise,  something  of  a  bargain  affair, 
since  U  includes  a  slide  show,  a  narrative  of 
the  lake's  history  and  a  roast  beef  dinner 
all  for  $5  95. 

SUM  AND  MOON 

Since  the  lake  Is  rimmed  by  mountains 
and  high  desert  country,  sunsets  are  spec- 
tacular, and  moonrise  over  the  lake  and  Ita 
islands  also  rotes  superlatives. 

Now  that  the  "Islander"  Is  carrying  ex- 
cur-slonlsta.  other  boatmen,  especially  sail- 
boat aflclonados,  are  beginning  to  return 
here.  The  state  park  on  Antelope  Island  has 
two  launching  ramps  and  another  is  avoU- 
able  at  the  SUver  Sands  harbor.  Onfortu- 
nal«iy,  the  saUne  content  of  the  water  can 
cjulckly  damage  the  average  outboard  (the 
"lalonder"  has  a  non-corroalve  huU  and 
special  shafting),  so  owners  of  small  boata 
must  hose  off  their  craft  after  each  trip. 
However,  sailboat  skippers  are  discuseing  a 
yacht  club  and  regattas,  and  there  Is  serious 
talk  of  a  major  land  development  on  the 
lake's  soutb  shore,  complete  with  a  golf 
course,  beach,  boat-harbor,  motel  and  con- 
duxninlums. 
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SENATOR  NORRIS  COTTON  SAYS 
"YES"  TO  QUOTAS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  and  able  senior  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton)  is 
participating  in  a  most  interesting  and 
important  debate  in  the  pages  of  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine. 

The  debate  is  on  the  question  "Are  Im- 
port Quotas  Needed  To  Protect  U.S.  In- 
dustries?" The  Senator  takes  the  afBrra- 
ative  side. 

Since  my  colleague  Is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  loyal  devotees  of  our  national 
pastime,  may  I  boiTow  from  baseball's 
language  by  saying  he  has  hit  another 
"grand  slammer"  in  presenting  his  views 
in  favor  of  the  need  for  quotas.  I  com- 
pliment him  on  his  succinct  statement  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  of  us  may 
have  a  chance  to  read  his  words  in  case 
we  miss  them  in  the  Legion  magazine.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 
Abe  iMPoaT  Quotas  Needeo  To  PnytEcr 

U-3.  INOUSTBIES? — Yes 
If  you  play  in  a  ball  game  where  your  com- 
petitor makea  all  of  the  rules,  you're  going 
to  lose  the  b«Jl  game. 

Thafs  a  fact  of  Ufe  the  country  faces  in 
the  matter  of  world  trade.  The  situation  can 
improve,  but  only  if  the  United  States  takes 
steps  to  influence  what  is  happening  today. 
We're  a  nation  dedicated  to  free  trade  but 
well  never  see  It  so  long  as  we  sit  Idly  by  and 
permit  every  other  nation  to  corner  the 
market. 

Every  country  with  which  we  trade,  with- 
out excepUon,  places  restrlctlona  on  the 
goods  which  we  export.  These  restrictions 
take  the  form  of  export  licenses,  quotas, 
duties  or  sanitation  laws.  They're  designed 
to  penalize  us  ...  to  maJce  it  more  dlfHcuit 
to  merchandise  our  goods  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  foreign  lands,  or  to  force  us  to  keep 
those  goods  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  our  foreign  neighbors  enjoy 
complete  freedom  to  make  the  United  States 
a  'dumping  ground  "  WeTe  deluged  with 
foreign  automobiles,  cameras,  clothing, 
shoes  .  even  ball  bearings  and  electronic 
components,  manufactured  at  far  less  cost 
than  is  possible  in  the  United  States. 

It  takes  but  a  smattering  of  economic 
knowledge  to  visualize  the  certain  result  .  .  . 
and  we  see  It  too  often.  Thousand  of  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  Jobs.  Plants  have  closed  and 
their  owners  have  endured  the  agonies  of 
bankruptcy. 

We've  learned,  ironically,  that  when  our 
own  people  have  been  driven  to  the  wall, 
the  price  of  foreign  items  inevitably  goes  up. 
Some  in  our  land  today  would  have  us 
adopt  a  "protectlotUst"  philosophy  to  meet 
this  situation  on  an  "eye  for  an  eye"  basis. 
I  disagree  with  that  concept. 

For  my  part.  In  advocaUng  import  quotas. 
1  have  called  only  for  lUnitations  on  the 
growing  volume  of  goods  we're  receiving 
from  overaeas  so  that  our  own  plants  and 
workers  can  remain  In  the  thick  of  competi- 
tion 

Last  December,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  given  the  President  a 
wedge  In  dealing  with  the  sticky  problem  of 
foreign  imports.  It  sought  to  authorize  spe- 
cial n.S.  restrictions  until  such  time  as  our 
foreign  neighbors  eaae  the  Itmltatlona  they 
place  on  us.  That  done,  it  made  it  manda- 


tory that  the  President  remove  those  restric- 
tions. 

The  amendment  passed  the  Senate  but  was 
rejected  by  the  House  on  the  grounds  that  a 
tax  bill  was  not  its  proper  vehicle.  Pour 
months  later,  however,  more  than  260  Rouse 
members  joined  in  sponsoring  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  foreign  Import  bill. 

Free  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street  If  it 
ever  is  to  enjoy  real  meaning  in  the  world. 
If  the  scales  continue  to  be  weighted  in  one 
direction  only.  It  wont  even  reach  the  con- 
ception stage. 


AUTUMN  ATTRACTION  IN  WESTERN 
MARYLAND 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ommend to  Senators  a  feature  published 
in  the  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  September  20.  The  subject 
of  the  feature  is  the  migrations  of  pieda- 
toiy  birds  which  may  be  seen  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in 
Maryland.  I  join  Alice  Weschke,  the 
author  of  the  feature  in  recommending 
the  vantage  point  at  Monument  Knob  on 
South  Mountain.  Not  only  is  this  a  good 
spot  for  viewing  passing  birds  in  flight-, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  few  serene  spots 
from  which  one  can  detachedly  watch 
the  scenario  of  life  in  the  country  un- 
folding below.  It  is  the  type  of  place 
which,  for  Its  Iwauty  and  its  scope,  can 
not  help  but  give  pause  to  reflect  upon 
the  fullest  range  of  man's  workings. 

Visitors  to  western  Maryland  are 
struck  by  the  placid  quality  of  the 
valleys  and  by  the  tlmelessness  of  the 
world's  oldest  mountains.  These  scenic 
valleys  are  patterned  with  fields  of  corn 
and  clover,  punctuated  by  towns  and 
church  steeples.  It  is  vision  at  any  time 
of  year,  but  when  set  off  by  the  autumn 
foliage  of  the  oaks  and  perhaps,  with 
luck,  given  climax  by  a  soaring  hawk  it 
is  complete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fea- 
ture by  Alice  Weschke  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  feature 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Where  the  Hawks  Flt 
(By  Alice  Weschke) 
The  technicians  were  working  round  the 
clock  to  ensure  that  all  technical  systems 
were  Id  order.  As  In  a  spacecraft,  everything 
must  function  with  an  efficiency  greater 
thon  »»  percent. 

I  was  there  for  only  half  an  hour.  But  sup- 
pose I  had  been  there,  inescapably,  not  Just 
for  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  but  for 
months  and  years.  Would  I  have  grown  used 
to  it.  as  men  grow  used  to  so  much;  would 
I  have  adapted,  and  been  able  to  live  and 
work  quite  normaUy?  Or  would  those  narrow 
quarters  have  become  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive, my  companions  more  and  more  irri- 
tating, the  carpets  and  curtains  an  affront, 
and  the  darkness  outside — whether  of  sea  or 
space — in  to  lera  ble  ? 

I  don  t  know.  That  is  what  the  aquanauts 
are  trying  to  And  out.  It  la  a  strange  thought 
that  the  road  to  Mars  should  lead  through 
the  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

Appearing  out  of  the  cool  mlata  of  morn- 
ing and  the  crystal  heat  of  autumn  after- 
noons, the  majestic  annual  procession  of  the 
great  hawk  migrations  south  to  warmer 
lands  passes  by  our  very  doorstep.  One  of  the 
more  exciting  concentrations  comes  to  a 
climax  this  week. 
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Although  hundreds  of  bird  and  nature 
lovers  make  a  rewarding  pilgrimage  to  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  near  DrehersvUle  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  finest  of  box 
seats  for  the  hawk  extravaganza,  area  resi- 
dents have  a  nearer  grandstand  only  one 
hour  from  the  Coital  Beltway  at  Monument 
Knob  in  the  108-acre  Wa*hlngion  Monument 
State  Park,  halfway  between  Mlddletown  and 
Boonsboro  on  Alternate  Route  40  out  of 
Frederick.  Md. 

Atop  South  Mountain  at  the  34-foot  high 
cylindrical  stone  tower,  the  watcher  finds  a 
setting  of  stone  seats  along  a  parapet  that 
gazes  over  the  vast  valley  with  its  distant, 
toy-sized  houses,  barns,  farms,  schools  and 
suburbia,  interspersed  with  fields  and  wood- 
land. Three  states  are  visible:  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  tower,  which  opens  at  10  a.m.,  has 
an  interior  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the 
roof  for  a  splendid  survey  of  the  flyway.  Re- 
putedly the  first  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington, the  original  tower  was  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Boonsboro  in  1827.  The  current 
fitructure  is  a  replica  built  In  1936  by  the 
Civillem  Conservation  Corps  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  valley  of  the  hawks.  Viewers  atop  a 
stone  tower  on  South  Mountain  near  Fred- 
erick. Md.,  will  be  treated  to  one  of  nature's 
finest  spectacles  this  month  as  thousands 
of  hawks  fly  on  by  their  way  soutto. 

Despite  a  lack  of  impressive  numbers, 
the  South  Mountain  lookout  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  migrant  birds  of  prey.  They  glide 
below  the  tower  Just  over  the  tree  line  half- 
way down  the  slope,  or  silently  wash  aloft 
by  an  air  current  from  the  northern  ap- 
proaches. At  1,500  feet.  Monument  Knob 
transports  the  earthbound  mortal  Into  the 
migranu'  realm,  with  its  interplay  of  light 
and  air  above  an  infinitely  remote  valley 
floor  of  highways,  cars  and  artificial  routine. 
Atop  South  Mountain  the  visitor  senses  the 
affinity  of  the  great  birds  with  the  seasonal 
winds,  the  tlmelessness  of  their  passage  and 
the  elegance  of  their  maneuvers. 

The  great  wall  called  South  Mountain  la 
part  of  a  ridge  which  begins  near  the  Hudson 
River,  varying  In  height,  which  comprises 
the  eastern  face  of  the  Appalachians.  The 
long  ridge  was  named  Kittatlnny,  "Endless 
Mountain."  by  the  Indians,  and  is  termed 
Blue  Mountain  in  Pennsylvania.  'Our" 
South  Mountain  is  actually  a  range  made  up 
of  summits  and  ridges  varying  from  1.200 
to  2,100  feet  in  elevation  beginning  as  a  rise 
In  the  plain  about  25  mUes  southeast  of 
Horrisburg.  Pa.,  and  extending  over  60  miles 
In  a  southerly  direcUon.  Another  mountain 
begitu  west  of  Boonsboro  and  is  called  Elk 
Ridge:  In  Virginia,  the  wall  is  the  famlliar 
Blue  Ridge. 

Monument  Knob  is  edged  with  good— 
though  limited— views.  Autos  leaving  Alter- 
nate Rt.  40  halfway  between  Middictown 
and  Boonsboro  are  driven  up  the  highway 
to  the  state  park  and  left  l.ioo  feet  from 
the  summit  in  a  parking  lot.  The  tower  is 
reached  through  the  forest,  where  migra- 
tions of  smaller  birds  in  the  treetops  can  be 
observed    No  pets  are  allowed. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  dribbles  Its  way 
across  the  Knob  and  down  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  disappearing  tike  a  brook 
among  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  pork. 

The  fall  migrations  are  the  most  dramatic 
because  they  are  concentrated  as  the  birds 
take  advantage  of  the  winds  that  follow  low 
pressure  areas  In  Canada.  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  spring  migrations  In  late 
April  as  the  birds  return  north  are  spread 
out  over  a  vaster  area  and  in  much  smaller 
numbers. 

Optimum  flight  conditions  are  created  by 
approaching  cold  fronts  from  the  north 
marked  by  major  weather  changes  including 
clearing  skies,  lower  temperatures,  strong 
northwest   winds.   Washington   Knob   Is   an 


ornithological  observatory  because.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  accessible,  it  is  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  Kittatlnny  Ridge,  where  the 
air  striking  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  is 
-swept  upward  in  powerful  drafts,  like  spray 
hitting  a  rock.  Upon  these  defiectlve  cur- 
reuu  ond  thermals  the  great  birds  soar. 

One  day  lost  year  (Sept.  20),  140  broad- 
winged  hawks  were  seen  at  the  Knob.  And. 
If  many  of  the  larger  flights  pass  unseen 
along  o.  south  of  the  Knob,  one  can  hope 
for  a  small  overflow  at  the  tower,  Some  years 
ago  on  a  September  day  342  hawks  were 
sighted  at  3:15  p.m.  headed  south  between 
the  Knob  and  Catoctin  Mountain.  They  were 
viewed  from  the  FoxviUe  Fire  Tower  10  miles 
northeast  of  the  Knob,  where  only  21  of  the 
concentration  were  reported. 

Of  the  hawk  species  which  one  might  see 
at  the  Knob,  at  leas',  five  are  endangered 
or  fast  reaching  that  status:  peregrine  fal- 
con, bald  eagle,  golden  eagle,  marsh  hawk, 
osprey.  DDT.  which  endangers  all  living  tis- 
sue, baa  been  gnawing  at  the  great  hawk 
populations.  They  feed  principally  upon 
rodents.  Insects  and  fish,  which  in  turn  have 
t>een  thoroughly  doused  with  pesticides. 
Consequently,  one  cannot  expect  to  see  the 
masses  of  birds  blackening  the  eky  that 
greeted  observers  prior  to  the  1930b  and 
1940s. 

In  Maryland,  hawks  and  eagles — Indeed, 
all  birds  of  prey — are  protected  by  stale  law. 
Deploring  the  day  when  these  handsome 
and  beneficial  birds  were  shot  wlUy-niUy, 
Roger  Tory  Peterson,  whose  field  guides  have 
educated  Innumerable  nature  lovers,  notes: 
"Today  we  know  how  important  the  hawks 
and  other  predators  are  to  the  natural  bal- 
ance, guardians,  as  it  were,  of  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  outdoor  world." 

There  are  three  common  types  of  hawks. 
With  practice,  one  can  identify  them  by  their 
shape,  and.  with  more  practice,  by  species. 
The  acclpiters  possess  long  tails  and  short, 
rounded  wings  and  Include:  goshawk, 
Cooper's  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk;  the 
but«es,  with  broad  wings  and  broad,  rounded 
tails  Include:  red-tailed  hawk,  red-shoul- 
dered hawk,  broad-winged  hawk,  short-tailed 
hawk,  rough-legged  hawk.  Swainson's  hawk, 
and  Harlan's  hawk;  falcons,  with  long  tails 
and  long,  pointed  wings  include:  the  spar- 
row hawk,  pigeon  hawk,  gyrfalcon,  duck 
hawk. 

The  acclpiters,  with  their  short  wings,  do 
not  soar  in  circles  high  In  the  air  as  much 
as  the  buteos.  Their  typical  Journey  is  marked 
by  several  short,  quick  beats  and  a  sail.  The 
buteos.  or  buzzard  hawks,  are  the  aerialists. 

In  addition,  the  visitor  should  be  alert  for 
occasional  bald  and  golden  eagles,  the  im- 
mense scions  of  cloud  and  light,  which  soar 
on  flat  wings  spread  six  to  seven  feet.  The 
bill  of  an  eagle  Is  nearly  as  long  as  the  head 
and  helps  in  Identlflcation.  The  blackish 
turkey  vulture,  with  its  six-foot  wing  span, 
hovers  with  wings  dihedral  (Inclined  upward 
at  an  angle  to  the  body)  or  teeters  off  Into 
space  across  the  wide  valley  like  a  tight-rope 
walker.  The  osprey.  a  large,  water-loving, 
eagie-llke  hawk,  is  block  above  and  white 
below,  and  flies  with  a  decided  crook  In  the 
wings. 

There  has  been  one  nUe -of- thumb  for 
howk  watches:  no  wind,  no  hawks.  Then 
the  experts  turn  around  and  die  fantastic 
migrations  on  calm  or  "bad"  days  It  is  prob- 
ably better  not  to  set  rules  for  bird  watch- 
ing, because  Nature  has  her  own  logic;  but 
the  best  wind  for  hawking  Is  generally  from 
the  northwest,  preferably  after  a  low-pressure 
disturbance  In  the  north.  The  worst  la  from 
the  southeast. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  at  the  Knob 
one  may  not  sight  certain  moss  bird  move- 
ments: poor  timing  by  visitors,  poor  visibil- 
ity due  to  weather  (smog,  low  clouds,  rain), 
and  inattenti"eness.  Hawk  watches  require 
time  and  patience  and  are  not  for  the  person 
seeking  novelty  for  its  own  sake. 


In  September  the  day's  events  often  end 
about  4  p.m.  (exceptions  to  be  anticipated): 
Octot>er.  sunset;  November,  about  2:30  p.m. 

The  hawk  migrations  are  so  spaced  that 
from  mid-August  until  December  one  can 
visit  the  Knob  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  ol 
the  great  birds  of  prey.  Broad-winped  hawks, 
bald  eagles  and  ospreys  twgln  drtfiing  along 
the  Kittatlnny  Ridge  in  mid-August,  buoyed 
by  thermals  from  tb.  valleys  veiled  in  sum- 
mer heat  and  smog.  On  a  bright  Saturday 
last  month  this  watcher  had  all  but  given 
up  hope  after  three  hours  of  waiting  when 
two  turkey  vultures  swooped  down  upon  the 
tower  and  performed  an  exqul&it*  pai.  de 
deux  overhead  for  fully  30  minutes.  The  vul- 
tures may  have  been  resident  birds  but  their 
diver tusement  was  welcome  and  provided 
good  camera  practice  for  later  migrant 
flighu. 

In  September  the  turkey  vultures.  Coop- 
er's hawk,  red-tailed  hawk,  sparrow  hawks, 
as  well  as  more  ospreys  and  eagles,  glide 
pa-st  South  Mountain  along  with  the  excit- 
ing numbers  of  broad-winged  hawks  in  the 
third  week  of  the  month.  In  October,  sharp- 
shinned  hawks  predominate.  November 
brings  goshawks,  red-taUed  hawks  and  occa- 
sional eagles. 

Monument  Knob  Isn't  the  only  hawk- 
watching  jqxjt  by  any  means.  At  the  comer 
of  18th  and  R  Streets  NW  on  a  busy  spring 
evening,  stalled  by  a  traffic  tangle,  the  writer 
glanced  aloft  to  view  five  hawks  plus  a  strag- 
gler calmly  putting  mUes  between  them- 
selves and  Dixie,  working  northward  for  the 
summer.  High-rise  apartments,  with  their 
unobstructed  views,  are  ideally  situated  for 
wat-ching  flights.  Evidence  of  the  ancient 
invisible  avian  trails  is  everywhere. 

The  glimpse  of  even  one  of  these  great 
birds  gilding  above  South  Mountain,  flight 
plan  folded  tightly  within  the  envelope  of 
instinct,  sailing  freely  over  the  plain,  drift- 
ing with  a  slight  adjustment  of  wing  over 
the  tower  In  silence  and  in  beauty,  can  be 
the  prize  memory  of  an  autumn  day. 


A  UNiVERsrry  view  of  the 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  pre- 
vious statements  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  voiced  concern  over  management 
practices  in  our  national  forests.  This  is 
a  concern  sliared  by  other  Senatoi-s  who 
have  also  commented  extensively  on 
forest  management  in  Oieir  respective 
States.  We  are  inci*easingly  brought  to 
realize  that  tliis  is  an  issue  which  is 
national  in  scojje  and  it  is  an  issue  which 
directly  involves  tlie  public,  since  what 
is  at  stake  are  public  lands  managed  by 
public  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  pi-esent  an  im- 
portant new  report  on  this  problem.  This 
is  a  report  which  was  oiiginated  by  con- 
cerned members  of  the  public  and  pro- 
duced by  experts,  at  their  own  expense. 
Approximately  a  year  ago  I  received  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  constitu- 
ents in  western  Montana  who  were  par- 
ticularly worried  about  what  they  saw 
happening  to  their  surroundings.  Pic- 
tures, angry  words,  and  news  articles  de- 
scribed logging  practices  which  appeared 
to  disregard  every  value  of  forest  use 
except  that  of  the  cheapest  removal  of 
logs.  In  response  to  this.  I  expressed  my 
concern  to  the  Forest  Service  and,  at  the 
same  time,  requested  Dean  Bolle  of  the 
forestry  school  and  the  University  of 
Montana  to  do  an  Independent  study  of 
the  problem. 
The  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
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The  Forest  Service  itself  .selected  a  group 
of  lis  own  well-qualifled  profossionals  to 
conduct  an  In-house  analysis  of  the 
problem  as  it  existed  in  tlie  BitterrooK 
Valley.  Their  report  wa5  released  in  May 
of  this  year  and  represents  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  provide  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  dilemmas  of  forest  management 
in  the  area  under  study.  Copies  of  this 
study  are  available  from  the  Foreat 
Service.  Division  of  Information  and 
Education.  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  se- 
lect committee  convened  by  Dean  Bolle 
has  produced  an  Independent,  more  per- 
vasive analysts  of  the  larger  problems  of 
forest  management  and  has  suggested 
some  fundamental  methods  of  cure.  The 
select  committee  considers  not  only  the 
most  immediate  problem  of  clear  cut- 
tine,  but  also  the  general  issues  of  over- 
cutting  and  of  multiple  use.  And  they 
critically  analyze — a  rare  and  valuable 
asset  In  any  committee  report — the  deci- 
sionmaking procedures  within  the  agen- 
cy itself. 

The  possible  dangers  of  clear  cutting 
have  been  cited  often  l>efore.  These  in- 
clude soil  disruption,  ill  effects  on  wild- 
life, scenic  degradation,  and  water  pol- 
lution, among  others.  The  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  for  example, 
warns  that  "logging  opei^ations  all  too 
frequently  result  in  adverse  impacts  on 
many  other  multiple  uses  of  Federal 
lands,  as  well  as  on  the  uses  of  the  water 
of  those  streams  far  downstream  from 
the  logged  areas — even  to  the  estuaries 
where  rivers  enter  the  sea." 

The  select  committee's  report,  how- 
ever, goes  fuither.  It  focuses  upon  what 
had  been  considered  the  primary  defense 
of  clear  cutting:  economic  efficiency.  The 
report  disputes  the  common  assumption 
that  clear  cutting,  in  the  way  it  has 
been  used  in  the  past,  is  the  most  profit- 
able method  of  timber  harvesting.  And 
beyond  this,  the  report  suggests  a  new 
look  at  land  classification  in  terms  of 
what  it  designates  as  "timber  mining." 

The  report  recognizes  the  difficult  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Forest  Service  stands 
in  regard  to  policy  formulation.  The 
Forest  Service  is  constantly  pressed  by 
the  administration  for  greater  lumber 
output  to  meet  national  needs.  Industry 
pressures  for  more  cutting  are  enormous. 
But  the  agency  may  be  too  willing  to  ac- 
cede to  these  pressures  "from  above." 
The  report  sums  up  this  dilemma  in  its 
statement  of  findings: 

It  Bppe&rs  Inconceivable  and  IncongruouB 
to  UK  that  St  thia  tim*.  with  the  great  em- 
phnsts  upon  a  broad  muItlple-us*  approach 
to  our  natural  re&ources — especially  those 
remaining  Ui  public  ownership — that  any 
representative  group  or  institution  in  our 
society  would  advocate  a  domlnaQt-use  phl- 
loiiophy  with  respect  t<j  our  natural  resources. 
Yet  It  la  our  Judgment  that  thl*  is  precJaely 
what  is  occurring  through  the  federal  appro- 
priation process,  via  executive  order  and  m 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's 
Report.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  at  this 
tirr?  any  approach  to  public  Und  manage- 
ment which  would  de-empha«lae  a  broad 
multiple-use  philosophy,  a  broad  environ- 
mental approach,  a  broad  open-acoeaa  ap- 
proach, or  which  would  reduce  the  produc- 
uon  of  our  public  landii  resources  In  the  long 


nin  Is  completely  out  of  step  with  the  Inter- 
Mta  and  desires  of  the  American  people. 
What  iB  needed  Is  a  fully  funded  program  of 
action  for  quality  management  of  all  ot  our 
public  lands. 

The  conclusion  is.  then,  that  we  are 
not  just  dealing  with  questions  of  nat- 
ural beauty,  wildlife,  and  pollution,  how- 
ever important  these  may  be,  but  with 
the  fundamental  processes  of  forest  eco- 
nomics. This  is  an  important  finding,  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  committee  com- 
posed of  three  professional  foresters,  a 
professor  ot  wildlife,  a  political  scien- 
tist, a  sociologist,  and  an  economist.  It 
deserves  to  be  heard. 

I  might  add  that  this  report  emtKxlles 
the  finest  example  of  public  interest  and 
involvement  in  an  environmental  issue. 
The  people  of  Montana  took  the  initia- 
tive in  making  their  own  concerns 
known;  a  local  newspaper,  the  Missoul- 
ian.  printed  a  series  of  outstanding  ar- 
ticles on  the  problems:  and  the  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  Montana 
devoted  coimtless  unpaid  hours  to  the 
study,  discussion,  ind  analysis  of  the  is- 
sue. On  behalf  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation — 
Senator  Mansfield,  Representative 
Olsen,  Representative  Melcher.  and 
mj'self — I  want  to  thank  the  people  of 
Montana  who  made  this  report  possible. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  select 
committee's  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  It  especially  to 
members  of  the  Interior.  Agriculture, 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  to  the 
resource  management  agencies,  and  to 
the  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  biograph- 
ical information  on  the  select  committee 
also  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deccmbck  2.  1969. 
Dr.  Abnolo  BoLtK, 

Dean.  School  of  Forpstry,  Vniversitj/  o/  Mon- 
tarm,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Dear  Dean  Bollb:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
lettera  I  have  received  recently  from  con- 
stituents la  the  Bltterroot  Valley. 

These  letters  reflect  the  writers'  and  my 
growing  concern  over  Forest  Service  manage- 
ment practices  within  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  and  elsewhere. 

I  am  especioUy  concerned,  aa  are  my  con- 
atltuonts.  over  the  long-range  etTecla  of  clear- 
cutting,  and  the  dominant  role  of  timber 
producUon  in  Forest  Service  policy,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  uses  of  these  national 
resources. 

I  believe  that  a  study  o*  Forest  Service 
policy  in  the  Bltterroot  by  an  outside  pro- 
fessional group  would  be  beneflclal  to  the 
Montana  Congressional  delegation  and  to  the 
entire  Congress,  especially  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committees.  The  Bltterroot  is 
a  typical  mountain  timbered  valley  and  the 
resulu  of  such  a  study  might  well  be  ex- 
tended to  recommendations  national  In 
scope.  I  hope  appropriate  faculty  members 
at  the  University  of  -Montana  will  partici- 
pate. If  this  Is  possible.  I  would  welcome 
Whatever  policy  recommendations  such  a 
committee  would  offer. 

I  look  forward,  as  always,  to  receiving  ad- 
vice from  the  best  School  of  Forestry  in  the 
nation. 

Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lbb  ICktcalt. 


A  Select  CoMifriTEE  or  the  Vnmxunr  or 
Montana  Phksents  Its  Report  on  the 
BrrraiHOOT   National    Fokcst 

STATEMENT    OP    riNDtNCS 

I.  Multiple  use  management,  in  fact,  doc^a 
not  exist  as  the  governing  principle  on  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest. 

a.  QuaUty  timber  management  and  harvest 
practices  are  miasing.  Coneideratlon  of  rec- 
reation, watershed,  wildlife  and  grazing  ap- 
pear as  afterthoughts. 

3.  The  management  sequence  of  clcor- 
cutUng-terracing-piantlng  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied as  an  Investment  for  producing  timber 
on  the  BNF.  We  doubt  that  the  Bitterroot 
National  Forest  can  continue  to  produce 
timber  at  the  present  hnrvest  level. 

4.  Cleareuttlng  and  planting  Is  an  expen- 
sive operation,  lu  use  should  bear  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  cspabiiity  ot  the  site  to  re- 
turn the  cost  Invested. 

5.  The  practice  of  terracing  on  the  BNF 
should  be  stopped.  ExlsUng  terraced  areas 
should  be  detUcated  for  research. 

6.  A  clear  dlBtiuction  must  be  made  be- 
tween timber  management  and  timber  mm- 
ing.  Timber  management,  i.e.  continuous 
producuon  of  timber  crops,  is  r&tlonal  only 
on  highly  producUve  sites,  where  an  ap- 
propriate rate  of  return  cm  Invested  capital 
can  be  expected.  All  other  tlmt»cr  cutung 
activities  must  be  considered  as  timber  min- 
ing. 

7.  Where  timt>er  mining,  i.e.  removing 
residual  old  growth  timber  from  sites  un- 
economical to  manage,  la  to  be  practiced, 
ail  other  onslte  values  must  be  retained. 
Hydrologlc.  habitat,  and  aestheuc  valuea 
must  be  preserved  by  single-tree  selection 
cutting,  a  minimum  disturbance  of  all  resid- 
ual vegetation,  and  the  use  of  a  minimum 
standard,  one-time,  temporary  road. 

8.  The  research  basis  for  management  of 
the  BNF  is  too  weak  to  support  the  manage- 
ment practices  used  on  the  forest. 

9.  UtUess  the  Job  of  total  quality  manage- 
ment is  recognized  by  the  agency  leadership, 
the  necessiiry  financing  for  the  complete  task 
will  not  be  aggressively  sought. 

10.  Manpower  and  budget  limitations  of 
public  resource  agencies  do  not  at  presenc 
allow  for  essential  staffing  and  for  integrated 
multiple-use  planning. 

II.  Present  manpower  ceilings  prevent  ade- 
quate stamng  on  the  BNF.  Adequate  stafflng 
requires  people  proiesslonaUy  trained  and 
qualified  through  experience. 

12.  The  quantitative  shortage  of  staff 
specialists  will  never  be  resolved  unless  the 
qualitative  Issue  with  respect  to  such  special- 
ists Is  first  resolved. 

13.  We  find  the  bureaucratic  line  struc- 
ture as  it  operates,  archaic,  undesirable  and 
subject  to  change.  The  nmnnger  on  the 
ground  should  be  much  nearer  the  top  of 
the  career  ladder. 

14.  The  Forest  Service  as  an  effective  and 
efficient  bureaucracy  needs  to  be  recon- 
structed so  that  substantiAl,  responsible,  lo- 
cal public  participation  In  the  processes  of 
policy-formation  and  decision -ma  king  can 
naturally  talce  place. 

15.  It  appears  Inconceivable  and  incon- 
gruous to  us  that  at  this  time,  with  the 
great  emphasis  upon  a  broad  multlpIe-uM 
approach  to  our  natural  resources— espe- 
cially those  remaining  in  public  ownership — 
that  any  representative  group  or  institution 
In  our  society  would  advocate  a  dominant- 
use  philosophy  with  respect  to  our  natural 
resources.  Yet  it  Is  our  Judgment  that  thla 
Is  precisely  what  is  occurring  through  the 
federal  appropriation  process,  via  executive 
order  and  In  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  Report.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  at  this  time  any  approach  to  public 
land  management  which  would  de-emphoslze 
a  broad  mu]tlple-u.<ie  philosophy,  a  broad  en- 
vironmental approach,  a  broad  open-access 
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approach,  or  which  would  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  otu-  public  land  resources  in  the 
long  run  Is  completely  out  of  step  with  the 
Interests  and  desires  of  the  American  people. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  fully  funded  program  ot 
action  for  quality  management  of  all  of  our 
pubUc  lands. 

THE   paOBLEM 

The  problem  arises  from  public  dlssatls-' 
faction  with  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest's 
overriding  concern  for  sawtimber  production. 
It  Is  compounded  by  an  apparent  Insensj- 
tlvtty  to  the  related  forest  uses  and  to  the 
local  public's  Interest  in  environmental 
values. 

In  a  federal  agency  which  measures  success 
primarily  by  the  quantity  of  timber  produced 
weekly,  monthly  and  annually,  the  staff  of 
the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  finds  itself  un- 
able to  change  Its  course,  to  give  anything 
but  token  recognition  to  related  values,  or  to 
Involve  most  of  the  local  public  in  any  way 
but  as  antagonists. 

The  heavy  timber  orientation  Is  buUt  in  by 
legislative  action  and  control,  by  executive 
direction  and  by  budgetary  restriction.  It  is 
further  reinforced  by  the  agency's  own  hiring 
and  promotion  policies  and  It  is  rationalized 
in  the  doctrines  of  its  professional  expertise. 

This  rigid  system  developed  during  the  ex- 
panded effort  to  meet  national  housing  needs 
during  the  post-war  boom.  It  continues  to 
exist  In  the  face  of  a  considerable  change  in 
our  value  system — a  rising  public  concern 
with  environmental  quality.  While  the  na- 
tional demand  for  timber  has  abated  con- 
siderably, the  major  emphasis  on  timber  pro- 
duction continues. 

The  post-war  production  boom  may  have 
Justified  the  single-minded  emphasis  on  tim- 
ber production.  But  the  continued  emphasis 
largely  ignores  the  economics  of  regeneration; 
It  Ignores  related  forest  values:  it  ignores 
local  social  concerns;  and  It  is  simply  out  of 
step  with  changes  In  our  society  since  the 
post-war  years.  The  needs  of  the  post-war 
boom  were  met  at  considerable  social  as  well 
as  economic  cost.  While  the  rate  and  methods 
of  cutting  and  regeneration  can  be  defended 
on  a  purely  techrucal  basis,  they  are  difficult 
to  defend  on  either  environmental  or  long- 
run  economic  grounds. 

Many  local  people  regard  the  timber  pro- 
duction empnasls  as  an  alien  orientation, 
exploiting  the  local  resource  for  non-local 
benefit  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  distin- 
guish wha*  they  see  from  the  older  forest 
exploitation  which  we  deplored  in  other  re- 
gions. They  feel  left  out  o(  any  poUcy  for- 
mation or  decision-making  and  so  resort  to 
protest  as  the  only  available  means  of  being 
heard. 

Many  of  the  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice ore  aware  of  the  problems  and  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  position  of  the  agency. 
They  recognize  the  agency  is  in  trouble,  but 
they  find  It  impossible  to  change,  or,  at  least, 
to  change  fast  enough. 

MulMpIe-use  is  stated  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  Forest  Service.  Olven  wide  llp- 
servlce.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  operational 
on  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  at  this 
time. 

A  change  In  funding  to  increase  consider- 
ably the  activities  in  nontlmber  uses  would 
help,  but  could  not  be  effective  until  legis- 
lative and  executive  emphasis  changed. 

But  even  with  this  modification  the  inter- 
nal bureaucracy  of  the  agency  and  the  lack 
of  public  involvement  In  decUion-making 
make  real  change  unlikely. 

As  long  as  short-run  emphasis  on  timber 
production  overrides  long-nm  (and  short- 
run  >  concrn  for  related  uses  and  local 
environmental  quality,  real  change  Is  impos- 
sible and  the  outlook  is  for  continued  con- 
flict and  discontent. 

PaOBLEM    ELEMENTS 

The  committee  found  that  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  Bltterroot  is  both  .lubstau- 
tial  and  legitimate.  WhUe  It  la  true  that  la 


a  good  many  areas  the  oonfUct  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  highly  emotional  and  charged 
terms  wlih  many  tnoocunurles,  still  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Bitter- 
root Contrvjveri.y  Is  a  very  real  problem  situ- 
ation. It  Is  a  very  serious  local  problem  of 
the  Bltterroot  Valley  and  Western  Montana, 
and  for  the  United  States  as  a  society  in  gen- 
eral. The  controversy  contains  many  ele- 
ments. A  partial  listing  of  these  elements 
wlU  help  to  elucidate  the  complexity  of  the 
controveisv 

1.  Over  the  past  few  years  management 
decisions  and  policies  have  frequently  re- 
sulted In  situations  that  have  disappointed 
virtually  all  the  publics  that  make  use  of 
the  Bltterroot  National  Forest.  Frequently 
this  has  led  to  situations  In  which  the  land 
nxanagers  have  found  themselves  isolated 
from  these  publics,  and  to  situations  In 
which  their  word  with  respect  to  land  man- 
agement policies  vas  substantially  dis- 
counted. This  situation  results,  in  our  opin- 
ion, not  necessarUy  because  of  poor  local 
management  or  local  tnefflclencles,  but  be- 
cause of  policies  laid  down  in  Washington, 
in  legislation  and  through  the  appropriations 
process  as  it  Is  then  implemented  by  the 
executive  branch  at  its  higher  levels.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  Congres- 
sional funding  of  the  various  program  activi- 
ties that  would  make  the  language  of  the 
Multtple-tJse  Act  a  set  of  realities  Instead  of 
slogans. 

2.  Until  relatively  recently,  tlml>er  man- 
agement of  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest 
was  handled  entirely*  by  nature,  primaruy 
through  wild  forest  fires.  Sucb  management 
(accidentally)  ted  to  "even-aged"  stands  of 
timber  particularly  in  the  back  country. 
Quite  logically.  Forest  Service  policy  has  de- 
veloped to  continue  deliberately  such  even- 
aged  timber  management.  Many  of  the  prac- 
tices of  even-aged  management  are  essential 
elements  In  the  controversy  (i.e..  clear-cut- 
ting, regeneration  practices,  road  construc- 
tion for  such  sales,  clean-up  methods,  and 
logging  practices). 

3.  Much  of  .he  Bitterroot  National  Forest 
Is  fairly  steep  to  rugged  terrain.  As  a  conse- 
quence, results  of  timber  management  prac- 
tices arc  clearly  visible  from  areas  prized  for 
recreational  and  aesthetic  values  and  more 
recently  by  real  estate  development  inter- 
ests within  the  Bltterroot  Valley. 

4.  An  error  in  the  calculations  of  the  al- 
lowable cut  for  ponderosa  pine  occurred  in 
the  Bltterroot  National  Forest.  As  a  result 
an  over-cut  of  pine  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years.  Mills  within  the  area  attempted 
expansion  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated 
cut  and  the  change  In  sales  patterns  lead  to 
public  controversy  and  major  skepticism  over 
Bltterroot  National  Forest  management  In 
general. 

5.  As  a  result  of  change  technolog>*  and 
changing  markets,  species  not  formerly  sal- 
able from  public  lands  have  had  .'iiarkets 
develop.  Consequently  species  not  formerly 
cut.  e  g..  lodgepole  pine,  have  been  sold  and 
cut.  Harvesting  lodgepole  pine  involvijs  clear- 
cutting  and  to  promote  regeneration  severe 
slash  burrung  of  the  entire  cut  and  exposure 
of  the  mineral  soil.  The  severe  land  treat- 
ment involved  In  such  harvest  comes  undtr 
increasing  public  condemnation  uoi  only  In 
the  Bitterroot.  but  quite  generally  through- 
out the  United  States. 

6.  A  decision  to  stop  clear-cutting  as  a 
cutting  practice  may  be  a  decision  not  to 
cut  most  mature  lodgepole  pine  on  the  Blt- 
terroot National  Forest.  The  lumber  industry, 
together  with  some  members  of  the  Congress 
and  elements  of  the  executive  branch  oppose 
reducing  the  amount  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber harvested. 

7.  Throughout  our  society  major  changes 
are  taking  place  with  respect  to  public  in- 
volvement in  the  decision,  formulation  and 
policy-making  processes  in  all  areas.  The 
various  groups  involved  locally   (anJ  across 


the  country)  In  the  Bltterroot  Controversy 
are  a  reflection  of  the  nature  of  these 
changes.  Traditional  complex  bureaucratic 
structures  sucb  as  the  Forest  Service  are 
only  beginning  to  feel  the  tactics  and  devices 
employed  by  this  new  spirit  of  public  in- 
volvement. 

a.  Local  residents  who  are  familiar  wi'h 
the  systems  of  cutting  used  emrller  ore  dis- 
turbed with  the  change,  do  not  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  difference  and  doubt  that 
the  forest  con  continue  to  produce  at  the 
present  level  continuously. 

9.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  material 
left  on  the  ground  after  cleor-cuttmg.  Peo- 
ple see  many  logs  that  they  consider  mer- 
chantable. Bru.sh  is  scattered  throughout  the 
area.  The  soil  has  been  scarified  by  bullozers, 
there  are  great  windrows  of  material  piled 
up.  They  protest  both  the  ugliness  ot  the 
area  and  the  considerable  waste  they  avt  Ui 
unused  materials. 

10.  Bltterroot  residents  have  a  deepseated 
love  for  their  valley.  Their  view  of  the  land- 
scape Is  precious  to  them. 

11.  The  population  has  and  is  being  rapid- 
ly augmented  by  new  residents  who  ar«  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  valley.  Many 
of  these  new  residents  ore  intelligent,  vocal 
and  well-informed  in  ramlflcatlons  of  the 
environmental  movement.  They  feel  strongly 
that  the  social  and  aesthetic  values  of  the 
forest  community  are  being  given  short 
shrift. 

12.  There  is  concern  among  some  people 
In  the  logging  industry  and  woodJi  workers 
as  well  as  other  local  people  that  the  present 
rate  of  cut  on  the  Bitterroot  National  PortJ^t 
Is  too  heavy  and  that  future  employment  und 
income  are  threatened. 

TME  lOttEST  fiCBVlCt  TASK  POBCX  REPOaT 

As  part  of  our  study  the  committee  care- 
fully examined  the  report  "Management 
Practices  on  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest, 
K  Task  Force  Appraisal  May  1969— April 
1970."  In  order  to  appraise  fairly  or  to  fairly 
understand  our  evaluation  of  that  report  the 
following  background  Information  is  essen- 
tial. Prior  to  May  of  1969  the  Bitterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  controversy  began  to  receive 
substantial  public  and  media  attention,  and 
developed  into  a  major  management  prob- 
lem for  the  Forest  Service.  In  an  effort  to 
document  the  problems,  to  Investigate  them 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  problems  for  management  of  the  Blt- 
terroot National  Forest,  Neal  M.  Rohm.  Re- 
gional Forester,  and  Joseph  F.  Pechanec.  Di- 
rector of  the  Intermountaln  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station,  appointed  an  "in- 
house"  task  force  to  provide  them  with  a 
study  and  a  report.  The  Task  Force  was 
instructed  "to  make  a  complete.  Impartial 
appraisal  of  (thet  management  practices." 
As  a  format  for  their  study  and  report  they 
chose  letters  lo  Mr.  Rahm  from  two  groups 
within  the  Bltterroot  (pp.  3-7  of  the  Re- 
port). 

The  Task  Force  Report  Is  basically  on  An- 
swer to  the  specific  questions  posed  in  iho^e 
two  letters. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  Task  Force  Report 
will  be  broken  Into  two  parts.  First  we 
wish  to  coment  on  pp.  l-v.  1-69.  Second 
we  will  comment  separately  on  the  final  sec- 
tion. "What  Challenges  Do  WDdltfe.  Aesthet- 
ics, Recreotion.  and  Livestock  Pose  lor  Tim- 
ber Management,"  pp.  70-76. 

Comments  with  re!g>ect  to  pp.  i-v,  1-69 
The  Task  Force,  in  our  considered  judgmem. 
did  a  commendable  Job  in  analyzing  and 
publlclKlug  the  resulu  of  Its  lnve.stlgBtlon 
of  the  charges  relative  to  timber  manage- 
ment. These  pages  of  the  Report  are  ad- 
dressed to  major  issues  relative  to  manage- 
ment in  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest;  they 
examine  the  Issues  raised  by  the  two  letters 
and  the  Report  used  as  a  framework. 

There  are  several  minor  errors  In  the  Re- 
port. These  errors  were  virtually  unavoid- 
able given  the  methodology  pur.'iued  by  ihe 
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T»sk  Force  In  Ita  examination.  White  It  la 
an  "ln-hou»e"  report  It  was  not  subjected 
to  agency  editing  and  evaluation  prior  to 
publication  or  other  protective  devices  that 
could  have  been  employed  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  that  could  have  resulted  In  quib- 
bling away  Its  e&sential  clarity  and  rele- 
vancy. We  wish  to  state,  however,  our  beliel 
that  It  Is  a  psychological  Impossibility  to 
evaluate  one's  own  efforts  objectively. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report  our  committee  offers  the 
following  comments: 

On  page  9  the  Task  Force  observes:  ■■There 
i»  an  Implicit  attitude  among  many  people 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bltterroot  National  For- 
est that  resource  production  goals  come 
first  and  that  land  management  considera- 
tions take  second  place."  We  believe  that 
this  Is  so  not  merely  with  respect  to  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest.  It  is  widespread 
throughout  the  Forest  Service,  especially 
with  respect  to  timber  production  In  a  sense 
that  getting  the  logs  out  comes  first.  High 
■quality,  professional  management  of  the 
timber  resources  is  all  too  rare— growing  the 
beet  possUiIe  trees,  on  the  highest  quality 
sues,  and  allocating  the  production  dollar 
toward  growing  commercial  stands  of  tim- 
ber only  on  those  sites.  The  pressures  upon 
the  Forest  Service  to  get  the  logs  out  cannot 
be  stirmounted  without  the  express  assist- 
ance of  the  Congress.  The  pressiu-es  come  not 
merely  from  private  industry  and  from  local 
communities  dependent  upon  logs  from 
public  lands  for  their  mills,  more  impor- 
tantly  the  pressures  come  from  (1)  efforts 
to  produce  timber  faster  by  legislative  flat; 
(2 1  efforts  to  produce  timber  faster  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  without  corresponding 
increases  in  funds  allocated  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
improvement:  and,  (3)  efforts  to  produce 
timber  faster  or  at  least  remove  It  faster 
in  ternu  of  the  recommendailons  of  the 
Public  Laud  Law  Review  Comml.'ialon.  To  our 
committee  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Public  Land  and  Law  Review  Commission 
appear  totally  Insensitive  to  the  general  mood 
cf  the  group  within  American  society  ex- 
pressing their  desires  with  respect  to  the 
dtspo6ition  and  use  of  our  national  foresta 
and  other  public  lands.  The  efforts  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  erode 
Uie  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Multiple-Use 
Act  by  making  timber  production  the  domi- 
nant use  on  suitable  public  lands  can  be 
found  In  many  places  within  their  report. 
(See  specifically  pp.  26.  93,  9&-100.) 

It  appears  inconceivable  and  iQcongruous 
to  our  committee  that  at  this  time,  with  Che 
great  emphasis  upon  a  broad  multiple-use 
approach  to  our  natural  resources — especially 
those  remaining  in  public  ownership — that 
any  representative  group  or  institution  In 
our  society  would  advocate  a  dominant-use 
phllo&ophy  with  respect  to  our  natural  re- 
sources. Yet  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  this  Is 
precisely  what  la  occurring  through  the  fed- 
eral appropriation  process,  via  executive 
order  and  In  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  report.  It  would  appear  to  us 
th»t  at  this  time  any  approach  to  public  land 
management  wblch  would  de-empbasize  a 
broad  muUlple-u£«  philosophy,  a  broad  en- 
vironmental approach,  a  broad  open<-acceas 
approach,  or  which  would  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  our  public  land  resources  In  the  long 
run  15  completely  out  of  step  with  the  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  the  American  people. 
Wh:it  Is  needed  Is  a  fully  funded  program  of 
action  for  quality  management  of  all  of  our 
public  lands. 

The  Task  Force  ohserves  on  page  14:  "In- 
c-rrased  funds  alone  will  not  solve  present 
problems."  We  concur.  In  order  to  provide 
quality  management  of  our  public  lands— 
wUh  due  emphasis  to  considerations  of  en* 
vlronmentol    quality — the    public    agenclea 


providing  the  direction  and  management 
must  be  adequately  staffed  to  do  the  task. 
Present  manpower  celling*  prevent  adequate 
staffing  Additional  suff  is  required  in  many 
areiis.  e.g.  soUs.  landscape  architecture,  inte- 
grated management  planning,  wildlife,  recre- 
ation, to  mention  only  a  few.  In  many,  if  not 
most  of  these  areas  the  staff  needed  must  be 
professionally  trained  and  qualified  through 
experience,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  assign- 
ment Such  staff  must  b«  In  a  position  to 
provide  mnnagenient  direction,  not  merely 
advice. 

A  re-evaluation  of  lines  of  authority  and 
career  ladders  of  the  Forest  Service  Is  essen- 
tial. Today  the  land  mfinager  making  basic 
management  decisions  on  the  ground  Is  near 
the  bottom  of  the  career  ladder.  We  find  this 
situation  nrchaic.  undesirable,  and  subject  to 
change.  The  position  of  the  on  the  ground 
manager,  the  district  ranger,  should  be  sub- 
stantially upgraded  and  be  much  nearer  the 
top  of  the  career  ladder  than  at  present. 

In  general  terms  our  committee  also  con- 
curs In  the  other  major  observations  and  rec- 
commcndations  up  through  page  69  of  the 
Report.  In  places  we  would  change  the  em- 
phasis somewhat:  In  other  Instances  we  con- 
cur, upon  the  assumption  that  the  technical 
Information  behind  the  recommendation  is 
correct. 

in  one  additional  instance  we  wl.5h  to  con- 
cur specifically  in  a  recommendation  of  the 
Task  Force  and  then  amplify  the  recommen- 
dation. On  page  15  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends: -Multi pie -u.'ve  plans  on  the  Bltterroot 
Nauonal  Forest  must  become  the  controlling 
documents  in  fact  as  well  oji  in  principle.  This 
will  require  strengthening  these  multiple- 
use  plans  80  they  clearly  establish  goals  and 
direction  of  management  on  Individual 
areas."  (Emphasis  auppUed.) 

Multiple-use  planning  must  precede  man- 
agement commitment  of  land  to  known  or 
expected  producUon  goals.  Multiple-use  plan- 
ning of  public  lands  Is  a  very  special  kind  of 
planning,  which  must  include  effective  pub- 
lic participation.  Such  special  planning  re- 
quires the  availability  and  direct  participa- 
tion In  the  planning  of  well-quallfled  speclal- 
isU  In  all  relevant  reeource  fields.  Unless  such 
specialist*  are  a  port  of  the  planning  procras 
they  are  not  tn  a  position  to  influence  the 
management  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
It  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  specialists  in 
to  review  and  notify  the  plan  when  initially 
completed.  Such  a  process  is  at  best  a  poor 
compromise  within  a  poor  process.  3fan- 
power  and  budget  limitationa  o/  public  re- 
aouTce  agenciea.  tn  our  optnion,  do  not  at  the 
present  ttme  aiiow  for  thia  easentiai  staffing 
and  for  this  process  of  integrating  multiple- 
use  planning.  Needless  to  say  specialists  of 
all  kinds  that  are  required  for  such  a  plan- 
ning process  cannot  be  expected  to  arise  as 
the  result  of  In-line  promotion  within  the 
present  career  ladders  of  public  land-use 
Bgencleb. 

Comments  on  pp.  70-76  of  the  Bltterroot 
Report:  The  weakest  section  of  the  Bltter- 
root Report  i£  the  chapter  entitled  "What 
Challenges  do  WlldlUe.  Aesthetics.  Recrea- 
tion, and  Livestock  Pose  for  Timber  Manage- 
ment." Perhaps  U  should  have  been  left  out 
completely,  for  In  Its  present  form  U  merely 
draws  attention  to  Its  inadequacies  and  rein- 
forces the  public  charge  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  primarily  oriented  toward  timber  har- 
vest as  the  dominant  use  of  national  foresu. 
Our  main  reaction  is  that  the  questions 
raised  tn  the  chapter  title  are  not  answered. 
In  less  than  seven  pages,  four  major  resource 
areas  are  disposed  of  In  a  casual  and  general 
manner.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric  in  the  rest 
of  the  report  regarding  miatlple-use  plan- 
ning, no  real  commitment  or  expertise  was 
demonstrated. 

Wildlife—One  very  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Task   Force  Report,  especially  since  It  was 


specifically  singled  out  for  special  treatment 
by  both  the  Ravalli  County  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Committee  (p.  5) 
and  the  Bltterroot  Mulllple-Use  Association 
(p-  7>.  was  the  attitude  toward  wildlife  man- 
agement. They  did  conclude  that  "much 
more  Information  was  needed  concerning  the 
relation  of  elk  to  other  resource  manage- 
ment activities"  and  suggested  future  co- 
operative efforu  with  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department. 

There  are  other  big  game  species  besides 
elk  however,  and  other  game  species  besides 
big  game,  and  other  wildlife  than  those 
species  sought  by  hunters.  Again  we  find  the 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  dominant 
species  with  little  feeling  for  the  equally  Im- 
portant, If  less  exploitable,  faunal  members 
of  the  forest  ecosystem. 

Aesthetics — Scattered  ihroughout  the  re- 
port are  references  to  aestheUcs  with  the 
suggestion  that  a  landscape  architect  t>e  as- 
signed to  every  sale.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
such  a  person  would  have  veto  power  over 
the  sale  and  sale  specifications,  or  whether 
he  would  be  called  upon,  after  the  fact,  to 
apply  his  skills  toward  a  cosmetic  treatment 
of  an  existing,  or  an  about  to  be  produced, 
eyesore. 

If  effective  muUlple-use  planning  were  a 
reality,  management  plans  would  not  always 
start  with  a  timber  sale  which  would  later 
be  negated  by  adverse  reports  from  water- 
shed experts  or  landscape  architects.  Long 
range  timber  Industry  plans  are  rudely  In- 
terrupted when  "areas  are  withdrawn  from 
cutting:  (p.  39  *t2)  and  the  worst  kind  of 
public  relations  la  experienced." 

Recreation— The  fastest  growing  use  of 
national  forest  lands  Is  reputed  to  be  recre- 
ation but  if  so.  It  went  almost  undetected 
in  the  Task  Force  Report.  One  general  recom- 
mendation (p.  76  jr4)  and  a  page  more  or  lesa 
devoted  to  a  dLscusslon  of  recreation  needs 
and  planning  Is  grossly  Inadequate.  The  rec- 
reationlst  may  enter  the  forest  via  a  logging 
road  but  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  recrea- 
tion planning.  Perhaps  recreation  needs 
should  be  determined  by  the  public,  not  for 
the  public. 

Range— The  coverage  of  range  manage- 
ment and  Uvestock  activities  on  the  Forest 
was  so  superficial  that  it  U  difficult  to  eval- 
uate objectively.  We  get  the  Impression  that 
the  Task  Force  was  defending  Forest  Service 
practices  as  being  of  no  harm  to  livestock 
operators.  What  Is  not  covered,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  neither  have  they  been  aided, 
and  no  data  seems  to  be  available  to  assess 
possible  harmful  or  conflicting  situations 
between  Uvestock  and  tree  regenerntion.  or 
livestock  and  wildlife. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  short-comings  of  the 
non-timber  oriented  activitiea  of  the  na- 
uonal forests  can  be  remedied  by  increasing 
appropriations  and  lifting  the  man-jwwer 
ceilings,  but  there  are  other  considerations: 
(a)  Inadequate  staffing  may  be  a  quatitatire 
matter.  The  personnel  director  within  the 
agency  cannot  be  the  flnol  Judge  of  ■exper- 
tise" or  "qualified  professionals."  This  must 
be  a  matter  for  external  evaluation,  (b)  The 
quantitative  shortage  in  services  of  other 
disciplines  (wUdUfe  biologists,  landscape 
architects,  etc.)  will  never  be  resolved  if  the 
leadership  does  not  recognljue  or  Is  not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  for  other  services  than 
iimtier  management. 

The  Task  Force  Report  does  recognize  the 
latter  possibility  (p.  13»  in  part  when  it 
states  that  "The  neceuary  funds  for  these 
services  have  not  been  included  tn  the  esti- 
mated costs." 

Why  haven't  they  been  Included?  Perhaps 
in  retrospect  it  can  be  said  that  unless  the 
total  management  Job  Is  understood,  the 
agency  leadership  will  probably  not  "aggres- 
sively (seek)   the  necessary  flnancce." 
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ECONOMICS,  CONVriwnONAL  FOaCSTET,   AND 
k  SUGCCSTCD  CHANCE 

In  the  preceding  aectlon  we  have  examined 
the  Task  Force  Report,  and  we  accepted  the 
assumptions  and  institutions  of  both  the 
agency  and  the  forestry  profession.  In  this 
section  we  relax  those  consiralnu  to  take 
a  broad  look  at  the  assumptions  and  Institu- 
tions. First,  a  simple  economic  analysis  of 
the  timber  management  practices  we  ob- 
served is  made.  The  deva.statlng  consc- 
queoces  of  auch  analysis  should  have  been 
apparent  on  the  Bltterroot:  we  will  explain 
why  they  were  overlooked.  Finally  we  will 
suggest  an  alternative  management  process. 

While  the  problem  in  the  Bltterroot  Val- 
ley is  complex  and  many-faceted,  in  the  final 
analysis  it  resolved  into  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  some  elements  of  the  public  with 
the  practice  of  "clear-cuttliig,  terracli^,  and 
planting." 

This  problem  has  been  examined,  reviewed 
and  debat«d  from  a  doseu  polnu  of  view — 
ecology,  aesthetics,  wildlife,  water  yield,  tim- 
ber production,  and  others.  Curiously  how- 
ever, very  little  has  been  said  about  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  ot  the  practice.  One  might  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon  on  the  groutula  that 
economics  is  an  inexact  science  and  besides 
good  input  data  doesn't  exist — but  these  limi- 
tations apply  equally  or  more  so  to  the  other 
facets  of  the  entire  controversy.  The  fact  Is 
that  any  consideration  of  the  economic 
facta  casts  the  problem  in  a  whole  new  light. 
It  helps  to  identify  weak  spou  in  past  argu- 
ments. It  polnu  the  way  towards  a  more  ra- 
Uonal  analysis  of  the  problem.  It  helps  to 
Identify  real   Issues  In  the  controversy. 

To  make  the  nuLxlmum  contribution,  a 
whole  scries  of  sophisticated  economic  stud- 
ies would  be  necessary.  The  industries  In 
the  Bltterroot  Valley  (timber,  grazing,  rec- 
reation) should  be  examined  t-o  determine 
their  regional  and  national  Importance  and 
to  measure  their  Interdependence  and  Im- 
pact upon  the  resource*  of  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest.  Social  values  and  cosu 
should  be  evaluated  for  alternative  land  uees 
In  the  area.  And  so  on  and  on.  These  under- 
takings are  beyond  the  scope  of  our  report, 
but  the  utility  of  such  economic  studies  can 
be  demonstrated  by  taking  a  brief  look  at  a 
narrow  aspect  of  the  problem:  an  example 
of  economic  analysis  of  clear-cutttng  and 
terracing  in  the  Bltterroot  Valley. 

To  demonstrate  the  economic  Irrationality 
of  the  practice  of  "clear-cutttng,  terracing, 
and  planting,"  we  indulge  in  simple  mathe- 
matlca. 

Assume  the  following: 

Establishment  ooeta  (Regeneration).  950/ 
acre  (this  la  oonsenrattTe). 

Of  her  costs,  none  (an  anreallatle.  but 
•impUfying  aasumpUoa). 

Rotation  length.  130  years  (close  to  the 
average  reported  for  pondecxMM  pine,  in  the 
Task  Force  Eleport). 

Tleld  at  roUtlon  age.  30  MBF*  (optimistic 
for  most  sites  on  the  Bltterroot) . 

Stumpage  value.  $26/MBP*  (in  1970  dol- 
lars). 

Interest  rate.  9%  (this  approximates  the 
rate  being  paid  on  loogtenn  government 
bonds — a  conservative  figure.  See  Appendix 
B). 

If  we  Invest  the  (SO  In  stand  estahllsh- 
ment  arut  charge  no  other  corts  through  the 
130-year  period,  the  stand  at  harvest  would 
have  to  be  worth  »17.«5  per  acre.  In  order 
to  return  6  percent  on  the  initial  public 
Investment  In  regeneration.  If  the  actual 
>1eld  were  30  MBF  per  acre.  th«  stumpage 
value  would  have  to  be  t87a  per  thousand 
board  feet.  If  the  stumjwge  value  were  actu- 
ally taS/MBF  (In  1970  dollars)  the  yield 
would  have  to  be  607.000  tioard  feet  per  acre. 

•BifBF= thousand  board  feet. 
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It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  achieve 
yields  of  these  magnitudes. 

It  Is  enlightening  to  work  the  problem  In 
reverse,  tn  order  to  earn  6  percent  on  the 
Investment,  with  yield  and  sttunpage  as- 
sumptions given,  the  stand  would  have  to  be 
established  at  a  cost  of  11.43  per  acre.  If  we 
relax  the  conservative  assumptlona  used  in 
this  illustration,  and  set  more  realistic  values 
for  costs,  >-ields.  and  interest  rates — the  re- 
suits  become  ludicrous.  The  only  way  to 
Justify  the  practice  is  to  ignore  economic 
analysis  as  a  tool  of  decision -making. 

The  conclusions  are  clear  and  Incontest- 
able. Clear-cutting  and  terracing  cannot  be 
justified  aa  an  inifestment  for  producing 
timber  on  the  Bttterroot  f/ational  Forest. 
There  are  better  and  much  more  economical 
ways  to  provide  for  the  nation's  timber  needs. 

If  a-e  eliminate  timber  as  a  Justification 
for  terracing,  what  is  left?  Not  water.  Ter- 
racing may  not  Impair  water  yield  or  quality, 
but  nobody  has  yet  shown  that  It  tniiiroves 
water  production.  Not  grazing.  The  purpose 
of  terracing  is  to  eliminate  grass  and  other 
vegetative  competition,  which  hardly  en- 
hances the  grazing  potential.  Not  recreation 
or  aesthetics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  original  forest  or  a  naturally  regenerated 
forest  is  more  pleasing  to  look  at  or  recreate 
in.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  way  ot 
Justifying  these  practices. 

Then  why  have  the  practices  been  used? 

The  core  of  forestry  professionalism,  the 
central  tenent  of  professional  dogma,  is  bu.h- 
talned  yield  timber  managoxnent.  This  con- 
cept was  introduced  into  American  forestry 
by  early  Chief  Foresters  Bemhard  Pemow 
and  Qlfford  Plnchot  in  the  late  ISOO's,  but 
it  was  developed  and  rationalised  in  the  mer- 
cantile  economies  of  Oermany  and  France 
a  century  before  that.  These  economlee  were 
characterised  by  stability,  certainty,  and.  Tla 
the  prohibition  of  imports,  a  selflmpoeed 
scarcity. 

The  scanty  of  natural  resources,  though 
self -Imposed,  was  no  leas  real,  and  thus  nat- 
ural resotirces  were  "conserved."  Labor  and 
capital,  relatively  more  abundant,  were  ^>- 
plied  to  timberlands.  The  management  ob- 
Jectl ve  became  the  m««-imiim  blologlcaUy 
sustainable  quantity  of  the  physical  |ffod- 
uct.  wood. 

With  Its  implicit  assumptions  of  scarcity. 
this  dogma  became  the  central  dictiun  of 
professional  forestry.  As  dogma  It  remains 
virtually  u^ichallenged  In  American  forestry 
education.  The  graduates  of  that  education 
staff  the  Forest  Service.  We  found  much 
eridenee  that  a  major  element  In  the  Bltter- 
root Controversy  was  Just  this  profaeslonal 
dogma.  "Productivity"  we  learned  time  and 
again,  meant  maximum  physlcsJ  production 
of  sawlogs.  Much  tlmberland  was  being  har- 
vested ostensibly  to  "get  it  into  production." 
The  Idea  that  a  scraggy  stand  of  overmature 
timber  could  and  doea  provide  other  values 
was  alien  and  largely  abi«nt  from  the  think- 
ing of  most  of  the  professional  foresters  we 
encountered:  this  in  spite  of  their  Up  serv- 
ice to  "multiple-use." 

If  "productlrlty"  Is  held  to  mean  simply 
sawlogs  at  any  cost  then  much  of  what  we 
observed  was  vrholly  rational.  We  question 
seriously  such  a  constrained  definition.  If 
"productivity"  Includes  recreation,  water- 
Bhed,  wildlife,  and  aesthetic  values  then  mucli 
of  what  we  aaw  cannot  be  ratlonaltaed  at 
all  For  certainly  the  Idea  that  clear-cutting 
a  forest  to  "get  It  Into  production"  Is  similar 
to  military  rationale  of  destroying  a  town 
to  save  it.  Clear-cutting  and  terracing,  the 
technical  means  of  regenerating  timber 
stands,  effecuvely  eliminate  a  large  number 
of  alternatives  or  managerial  options. 

The  first  option  that  Is  foregone  Is  the 
basic  choice — whether  to  cut  at  all.  Having 
decided  to  cut,  the  second  option  foregone  is 


the  choice  of  how  much  to  cut.  By  striving 
to  meet  an  allowable  cut  set  at  the  level  of 
maximum  sustainable  volume  yield,  an  in- 
appropriate cutting  program  Is  alnu^t 
guaranteed.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
all  the  volume  produced  is  suitable  or  prop- 
erly available  for  cutting,  or  that  It  is  eco- 
nomical to  cut.  tt  has  already  tieen  noted  that 
It  may  be  uneconomical  to  regenerate  and 
grow  new  stands  ol  timber  after  clcer-cut- 
tlDg.  If  economic  parameters  were  built  into 
the  allowable  cut  calculations,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  annual  cut  on  the  Bltterroot  Forest 
would  be  substantially  reduced  below  cur- 
rent levels. 

Connlderstlon  of  economic  factors  also  sug- 
gests that  a  variety  of  altematlvee  to  clear- 
cutting  and  terracing  should  be  evaluated.  A 
partial  list  follows: 

1.  Removal  of  large  tlmher  by  hlghgradlng, 
leaving  a  residual  stand  that  could  be  re-cut 
on  a  long  cutting  cycle  of  perhaps  40  or  50 
years. 

2.  Cut  the  overstory  but  retain  the  under- 
story  for  advanced  regeneration,  even  If  this 
means  a  timber  spcciea  conversion  or  the 
necessity  of  accepting  a  low  quality  or  low 
vigor  second  growth  stand. 

3.  Use  an  even-aged  cutting  system  (clear- 
cut,  seed  tree,  or  sheltcrwood)  but  depend  on 
natural  regeneration,  even  Lf  this  means  long 
regeneration  periods  and  Irregular  stocking. 

4.  Make  a  more  drastic  distinction  between 
high  quality  and  poor  quality  sites.  On  the 
most  productive  and  assesslble  sites,  manage 
as  intensivelg  as  economic  conditions  allow 
(even  clear-cutting  and  artificial  regenera- 
tion).  On  low  quality  sites  mlnlmlee  capital 
investments  or  postpone  all  cutting  to  some 
Indefinite  future  date. 

These,  and  similar  altematlTes,  have  one 
thing  In  common.  They  would  reduce  timber 
yields  somewhat  in  both  volume  and  value, 
but  they  would  greatly  reduce  dollar  Invest- 
ments (costs)  In  timber  management  and 
Increase  the  yield  of  non-timber  benefits. 
Tlie  Improvement  in  economic  efficiency  (i.e. 
the  benefit  cost  rotlo)  would  be  substantial. 
Termination  of  the  practice  of  clear-cutting 
and  terracing  would  mean  that  public  funds 
would  no  longer  be  Invested  in  an  uneco- 
nomical and  unpopular  program  in  the 
Bltterroot  Vslley.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  wise  land  manage- 
ment, and  though  It  might  t>e  traumatic  in 
the  short  run  it  would  certainly  be  a  credit 
to  the  agency. 

Our  Committee  concludes  that  the  prac- 
tices of  terracing  on  tlie  Bltterroot  Natlouul 
Forest  be  stopped  as  a  get»ra]  manafement 
tool.  Further,  we  recommend  that  the  exist- 
ing terraced  areas  be  carefully  studied  over 
the  course  of  the  next  decade  and  that  these 
existing  example*  be  considered  as  primarily 
a  research  tool.  Last,  we  recommend  that 
where  the  decision  is  msde  to  cut  mature 
timber  on  Rit«s  of  low  value  that  the  Forest 
Service  defend  the  cutting  not  as  timber 
management  for  sustained  yield  but  as 
"mining"'  an  existing  nattirsJ  resource. 

What  we  seek  hire  is  a  clear  dletincUon 
between  cutting  timber  as  a  step  in  tlmt>er 
management,  and  cutting  timber  as  a  mtmng 
activity.  We  do  not  categorically  oppose  such 
mining  lor  reasons  to  be  explained  shortly: 
but  to  equate  any  Umber  cutting  consistently 
and  blindly  with  tlmt>er  mooagemeut  is  a 
gross  profe.sslonal  error. 

We  see  a  need  to  reclaasify  tlmberland  on 
an  economic  basis  Instead  of  on  a  phytical. 
cellulose-quauUtatlve  basis.  Land  which  Is 
economic  to  manage  for  timber  crops  wUl 
return  a  decent  rate  of  interest  on  capital 
invested.  On  this  land,  timber  harvastlng  as 
a  step  in  timber  management  is  rational.  But 
land  which  supports  timber  that  is  eoonomic 
only  to  cut  Is  not  capable  of  earning  a  aatls' 
factory  return,  in  which  case  the  harvest  is 
tantamount  to  a  mining  operation.  In  other 
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words.  If  we  cannot  afford  economically  to 
Initiate,  grow,  and  harvest  a  second  stand  of 
timber,  then  we  ar«  amply  mining  the  Brst 
stand.  At  tlmea  thlji  can  be  defended.  But  we 
must  stop  confusing  cutting  with  m.inage- 
ment.  We  found  a  great  deal  of  such  confu* 
sion  on  the  Bltterroot. 

One  conaequencc  of  dtslluf^ulshlng  between 
management  and  mming  has  been  referred  to 
above:  we  recommend  "managing"  only  the 
highest  quality  sites,  investing  In  regenera- 
tion and  protection  cosu  where  satisfactory 
racea  of  return  can  be  demonstrated. 

Another  con.sequence  ox  making  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  to  Induce  a  very  careful 
and  deliberate  sequence  of  choices  on  low 
quality  growing  sites.  The  Initial  decision, 
whether  to  cut  at  all,  simply  could  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  "getting  the  land  Into 
production."  By  definition,  there  would  be  no 
intention  whatsoever  of  Investing  in  post- 
cutting  regeneration  costs.  Thus,  the  Initial 
choice  of  whether  lo  cut  at  all  would  need 
to  be  an  analytical,  stand-by-stand  decision, 
not  a  doctrinaire  decision. 

Given  the  decision  to  mine  the  timber  on 
a  loiw  quality  growing  site,  the  next  choice 
would  be  one  of  cutting  methods,  since  there 
would  be  no  systematic  concern  for  a  subse- 
quent crop  of  commercial  timber,  all  sUvl- 
cultural  necesaitics  could  be  Ignored.  If  by 
clear-cutting  and  terracing  we  unwittingly 
sacrince  aesthetic  values,  game  hablUt,  nat- 
ural hydrology,  and  recreational  values,  the 
mining  technique  should  be  deliberately  de- 
signed to  protect  or  enhance  these  values. 
We  mean,  specihcally.  that  the  cutting  meth- 
od should  protect  or  enhance  the  other  values 
cwi  trie  site.  We  heard  many  times  that  dear- 
cutting  and  terracing  enhanced  such  other 
values  on  the  adjacent  hillside,  or  down- 
stream, or  over  the  ridge,  and  this  Is  specia- 
eally  what  we  do  not  mean.  We  believe  that 
on-site,  co-existing,  simultaneous  values  need 
not  be  sacrlflced.  Sensitive,  careful  timber 
mining  would  avoid  doing  so.  We  recommend 
cutting  on  a  single-tree  selection  basis.  We 
would  minimise  the  permanent  road  system, 
building  low-sundard.  slngle-lane,  one-time 
roods  that  would  be  seeded  to  grass  and 
dosed  at  the  end  of  the  timber  mining  ac- 
tivities We  would  not  terrace  We  would  not 
strip.  We  would  not  plant. 

Such  activity  would  rest  very  Ughtly  on 
liie  land.  AestheUc  values,  natural  hydrology, 
game  habitat,  and  recreaUonal  values  would 
remain  virtually  Intact.  Tet  the  residual 
timber  value  could  be  captured. 

We  se«  no  reason  to  sacrlflce  non-timber 
values  to  ailvicultunU  methods  that  have  no 
economic  rationale.  Hence  we  suggest  that 
a  aenaitlve  but  deliberate  timber  mining  ac- 
tivity be  considered  a  legitimate  alternative. 
We  beard  many  times  that  clear-cutting 
and  terracing  were  necessary  to  control  cer- 
tain diseases — notably  dwarf  mistletoe— and 
to  lessen  the  hazard  of  wUdflre.  Timber  min- 
ing would  not  achieve  either  goal.  But  we 
are  unconcerned,  for  the  argument  Is  uncon- 
vincing In  the  first  place;  existing,  com- 
mercial timber  has  grown  in  the  face  of  these 
environmental  factors.  We  suspect  subse- 
quent, "unmanaged"  stands  can  do  the  same. 
A  stronger  case  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
ot  "whole  forest"  management.  We  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  aware  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  fire,  for  example,  on  other,  non- 
timber  values  In  the  forest.  We  do  not  yet. 
and  may  never,  see  a  positive  value  m  dwarf 
mistletoe:  but  in  regard  to  wildlife,  water- 
shed, and  aesthetic  values.  It  is  at  least  neu- 
tral. Timber  mining,  one  aspect  of  "whole 
fcrwt"  management,  can  withstand  the 
fire  disease  criticism  with  relative  ease. 

We  reallM  these  suggesUons  ore  unortho- 
dox. We  realize  they  are  clearly  antithetical 
to  professional  dogma:  but  that  dogma  hoa 
contributed  substantially  to  the  Bltterroot 
problem.  We  realize  that  the  ultimate  adop- 
uon  of  these  suggestions  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
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fesBlonal    reorientation    and    may    involve 
statutory  modifications  as  well.   We  reaUze 
these  things.  Yet  we  propose  these  changes, 
convinced  that  superficial  ahuta  In  manage- 
ment practices  will  not  sufllcc. 
THX  raoBLXM  or  ptjmjc  sxitvicx  BuaxaccRACV 
Earlier  we  listed  some  of  the  sources  of 
the  conflict  over  management  practices  in 
the  Bltterroot  National  Forest   The  last  Item 
we  listed  referred  to  the  changes  Uking  place 
within  our  society.  We  would,  at  this  point, 
like  to  comment  in  more  depth  on  that  point. 
A  large  part  of  the  Bltterroot  Controversy 
results  from    the  great   disparity   In  values 
and  objecuves  among  the  various  groups  In- 
volved in  the  Bltterroot.  We  doubt  that  the 
most  carefully  developed  arguments  will  ever 
convince  opponents  of  the  appropriateness 
of  some  of  the  now  practiced  land  manage- 
ment practices,  eg.  clear-cutting  lodgepole 
pine,  terracing,  or  high  standard  road  con- 
structlon    Regardless  of  any  developed  fund 
of  knowledge,  research  results,  or  even  con- 
diuons  of  pure  and  simple  fact,  some  of  the 
groups  involved  in   the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest  ore  opposed   to  these  land  manage- 
ment practices  under  any  and  all  clrcimi- 
stances:  and  nothing  that  can  be  said  Is  like- 
ly to  change  their  views,  their  positions  or 
their  unconditional  opposition.  At  this  point 
we  must  note  that  the  crucial  Issue  then  be- 
comes one  of  examining  the  process  through 
which  unpopular  decisions  Involving  public 
policy  must  be  made. 

The  Forest  Service  like  other  complex  or- 
ganisations has  developed  a  highly  system- 
atic, rational,  routlnij&ed  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving and  decision-making  based  upon 
a  programmatic  definition  of  problems  and 
solutions.  While  pragmatically  quite  de- 
fensible (It  gets  the  Job  done)  this  approach 
overlooks  many  highly  significant  factors 
affecting  the  ultimate  Impact  of  policy  and 
decision  on  people  and  groups  not  involved 
in  poUcy  formulation.  Those  most  illreetly 
affected.  In  this  instance  the  Interest  groups 
In  the  Bltterroot.  have  little  reaaon  to  ac- 
cept practices  Imposed  upon  them  through 
bureaucratic  decisions  made  elsewhere.  They 
Insist  on  being  a  part  ot  the  decision-making 
process,  and  their  participation  must  be  more 
meaningful  than  Invitations  to  public  hear- 
ings and  briefing  sessions. 

Institutions    and    agencies    currently    are 
undergoing  major  changes  In  relationship  be- 
tween   practitioners    and    clients,    between 
purveyors  of  services  and  constltutents.  Re- 
source   management    agencies    In    common 
with    educational,    religious,    medical,    and 
other  semce-onented  Institutions  sre  caught 
between   the  conventional,  essentially  con- 
servative, bureaucratic  structure  of  the  past 
and  the  modernist  conception  of  service  aa 
a  two-way  process.  The  patient  today  is  in- 
sisting on  being  fully  informed  about   the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  case  by  the 
physician.  The  recipient  of  social  aid  Insists 
on  being  part  of  the  decision  that  affects  him. 
The  modern  parishioner  demands  a  reciprocal 
interaction    with   his  priest    or   his   pastor 
Clients  no  longer  arc  willing  to  receive  pas- 
sively whatever  good  the  dispensmg  person 
or  agency  chooses  to  dispense.  We  can  expect 
to  see  the  acceptors  of  services  increasingly 
demanding  a  significant  role  In  the  processes 
that  affect  their  Interest.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  the  Forest  Service  to  be  exempt 
from  thu  trend  toward  a  more  democratic 
participation  in  policy  formulation  and  de- 
cision-making. The  Service  must  realize  that 
aU  significant  interests  In  the  communities 
affected   by   Its  policies   must   be   Involved. 
Moreover,  this  Involvement  must  comprehend 
more  than  formal,  but  frequenUy  superficial, 
operation  of  an  Information  and  education 
apparatus.  The  Forest  Service  must  develop 
techniques   which   will   Include  the  various 
publics  in  the  policy,  formulation,  and  deci- 
sion-making   processes    as    these    processes 
evolve  Inevitably  this  must  mean  occasional. 
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If  not  frequent,  modification  of  preconceived 
courses  of  action. 

Bureaucratic  structures  such  as  the  Forest 
Service  not  only  alienate  public  support 
they  also  Inhibit  effective  exploitation  of 
key  personnel.  In  order  to  maxlmlxe  local 
community  resources  and  to  attract  local 
community  support  those  persons  In  the 
Service  most  intimately  associated  with 
local  community  interests  must  b*  free  to 
act.  TTiey  require  a  latitude  and  a  fiexlblllty 
of  operation  which  Is  denied  them  within 
the  conventional  bureaucratic  structure. 
The  person  most  sensluveiy  located  to  re- 
late constructively  to  local  people  Is  the  dis- 
trict ranger.  He  represents  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. He  makes  adminlstraUve  decisions  with- 
in limits  Imposed  by  agency  policy.  By  aad 
large,  the  Image  he  projecu  Is  likely  to  de- 
termine the  way  In  which  thoee  within  his 
district  perceive  the  total  organization.  Yet 
his  authority  Is  severely  limited  and  all  too 
frequently  his  decisions  and  answers  are  bu- 
reaucratlcally  determined.  Despite  reserva- 
tions or  frustrations  that  he  may  feel,  his 
ultimate  acuon  Is  likely  to  be  taken  within 
the  context  of  his  supervisor's  office  and 
eventually  of  the  regional  foresters  office  He 
is  therefore  denied  the  fiexlblllty  to  meet 
Issues  and  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  his  decisions  are 
always  predetermined,  at  least  with  respect 
to  major  Issues  and  problems. 

Since  successful  performance  of  bureau- 
cratic roles,  and  therefore  recognition  and 
advancement,  depends  on  deflnlUons  of  per- 
formance that  are  bureaucratlcally  deter- 
mined, personnel  at  the  district  and  forest 
level  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  keeping  this 
firmly  In  mind.  That  It  acts  as  an  Impedance 
to  public  undersUndlng  and  community 
participation  Is  In  a  sense  Irrelevant.  A  rang- 
ers future  professional  success  Is  much  more 
likely  to  be  determined  by  Judgments  made 
within  his  organlzauon  than  by  Judgments 
about  the  Forest  Service  and  lu  manage- 
ment policies  made  within  the  community. 
If  our  contentions  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are,  then  one  aspect  of  the 
controversy  involving  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  can  be  said  to  apply  to  the 
Forest  Service  more  generally.  The  Forest 
Service  as  an  effecUve  and  efficient  bureau- 
cracy needs  to  be  reconstructed  so  that  sub- 
stanual.  responsible,  local  public  participa- 
tion In  the  processes  of  policy-formulation 
and  decision-making  can  naturailv  uke 
place. 

La.st.  It  Is.  our  opinion  that  our  comments 
In  thu  final  section  come  as  no  surprise  to 
the  Forest  Service.  It  u  our  belief  and  opin- 
ion that  the  Service  Is  engage  In  a  serious 
process  of  self-examlnauon.  In  that  process 
of  self-examtnaUon  we  urge  consideration 
for  the  point  of  view  that  stresses  the  most 
efficiency  In  providing  effective  pubUc  In- 
volvement In  public  decision-making,  even 
If  Internal  bureacratic  eOclency  must  In 
some  ways  be  sacrlflced. 

NEED    roa    RESXAICH 

The  Bltterroot  VaUey.  while  unique  m 
some  spclBc  ways,  is  really  representative  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  It 
is  characterized  by  vast  open  space,  low 
population  density,  an  economy  based  on 
wlldland  resources,  and  a  culture  that  Is  In 
transition  from  the  "fronOer"  type  with 
emphasis  on  exploitation  to  a  more  mature 
kind  in  which  stability  and  environmental 
amenities  are  held  In  higher  regard.  Com- 
modity resources  (timber,  minerals,  grass 
etc. )  are  Increasing  m  value  as  the  national' 
economy  continues  to  grow;  but  non-com- 
modity resources  (wildlife,  aesthetics  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  etc.l  are  Increasing  even 
more  rapidly  in  value  as  the  national  stock 
of  these  items  dwindles  and  our  affluent 
popuUtlon  puts  more  emphasis  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  ^ 

Thus  we  see  the  Bltterroot  Valley  faced 
with  the  same  dilemma  as  ao  many  other 
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areas  In  the  Rocky  Uount&ln  West — the 
Deed  tot  more  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment, but  a  atrong  desire  to  maintain 
or  preserve  a  high  quaUty  natural  environ- 
ment. We  need  more  wood  products,  but 
we  want  clean  air  and  beautiful  vistas.  Here- 
in lie  the  aeeds  of  discontent,  conflict,  and 
controversy.  But,  here  also  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge. 

There  la  no  reason  to  assume  that 
economic  development  and  environmental 
quality  are  nautuaUy  exclusive  or  irrccon- 
ctlable.  History  and  experience  indicate  that 
the  problem  is  a  difficult  one — and  we  do 
not  have  the  solution  at  hand.  But,  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  situation  leads  to 
optimism,  not  pes&lmlsm.  Trees  can  be  cut 
without  leaving  an  unsightly  me&a,  roads 
can  be  buUt  so  that  they  complement  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  countryside,  dis- 
turbed areas  can  be  rehabilitated,  people  can 
use  the  land  for  recreation  without  destroy- 
ing It — and  so  on.  We  have  failed  In  the 
past,  not  because  the  problem  la  unsolvable, 
but  because  we  didn't  recognize  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  we  didn't  utilize  enougb  in- 
genuity, and  we  Juat  didn't  try  hard  enough. 
In  particular,  we  didn't  invest  sufBclently  in 
research  and  we  didn't  make  optimum  use 
of  the  limited  research  information  that  was 
available. 

The  need  for  a  more  viable  research  pro- 
gram seems  painfully  obvious.  For  example, 
one  can  turn  at  random  to  almoet  any  page 
lu  the  Bltterroot  Teak  Fores  Report  and  find 
either  a  statement  at  dubious  validity,  an 
admisalon  of  Inadequate  knowledge,  or  an 
overt  plea  for  more  reliable  information. 
The  writers  of  that  report  apparently  feel 
that  mujor  tmprovementa  could  be  achieved 
by  expanding  the  staff  support  available  to 
decision -makers  In  the  agency.  Bat  It  is  also 
clear  that  even  staff  experts  would  frequently 
tM  helpless  because  of  the  aerlotu  shortage 
of  basic  data  concerning  the  resources  and 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  m.an's  activities. 
A  vastly  expanded  research  effort  Is  ulti- 
mately the  only  solution  to  the  fundamental 
question — how  can  we  use  these  wlldland 
resources  without  having  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  natural  environment? 

It  also  follows,  of  course,  that  the  reeearch 
must  be  well  directed,  competently  per- 
formed, and  effectively  disseminated.  It 
should  concentrate  on  areas  of  critical  Im- 
portance or  where  existing  knowledge  Is 
weakest  .  .  .  eg.  watersheds,  wUdllfe,  and 
recreation  (Including  esthetic  constdeni- 
tlona).  It  should  also  examine  certain  man- 
agerlal  matters,  such  as  procedures  for  for- 
mulating policy  (e.g.  how  best  to  Involve  the 
public)  and  procedurea  for  evaluaUng  In- 
vestment alternatives  (e-g-  economic  anal- 
ysis, systems  analysis,  etc.). 

The  Bltterroot  VaUey  (and  much  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West)  Is  posing  unprece- 
dented problems,  and  we  must  have  more 
and  better  knowledge  If  we  expect  to  deal 
effectively  with  these  new  situations.  This 
knowledf^e  must  come  in  Large  measure  from 
oiganlzed  research.  Empirics,  experience,  and 
intuition  will  not  suffice. 
APPENDIX  a — comnrm  okuhn  and  Acnvrms 

This  report  Is  addressed  to  the  Montana 
Congressional  delegation  which  requested  a 
study  of  the  Bltterroot  conflict.  SpeclQcally. 
Senator  Lee  Uetcalf  asked  the  I>ean  of  the 
University  of  Montana  Forestry  School  to 
establish  a  study  committee  to  examine  the 
issues,  the  opinion,  and  the  facta  relative  to 
the  public  controversy  surrouDdlng  land 
management  policies  on  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest.  To  provide  the  basis  for  this 
report  a  number  of  things  have  been  done 
during  the  past  year. 

1.  A  study  committee  was  selected  com- 
posed of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry, 
a  wildlife  research  speclalUrt,  a  quantitative 
forest  economist,  ft  forest  policy  specialist,  a 


sociologist  with  special  interest  in  bureau- 
cracy, a  poUUcal  scientist  with  a  specialty  in 
pressure  groups,  and  a  public  policy  eoono- 
mlst.  AU  members  of  the  committee  have 
substantial  experience  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  with  most  federal  and  state  land 
management  agencies,  their  past  and  cur- 
rent problems,  and  their  personnel. 

2.  The  committee  made  two  major  Oeld 
trips  to  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  and 
communities  It  encompasses,  once  accom- 
panied by  BUlerroot  NMlonal  Forest  person- 
nel and  again  by  members  of  the  Elleeplng 
Child  Water  Uaers  Association. 

3.  An  aerial  Inspection  of  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  was  made  by  some  members 
of  the  committee  to  examine  the  results  of 
past  and  present  management   practloea. 

4.  Individual  visiu  to  various  portions  of 
the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  were  made  by 
members  of  the  conuntttee. 

5.  The  committee  attended  the  Taak  Fwce 
presentation  to  the  public  and  the  Forest 
Service  at  HamHton  on  May  11,  1970,  and  It 


attended  the  Task  Force  presentaUon  to  the 
supervisory  peraonnel  of  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest. 

6.  The  committee  met  with  major  groups 
and  principals  in  the  controversy. 

7.  The  committee  considered  carefully  the 
documents  relating  to  limber  and  other  re- 
source supply  and  use  for  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest. 

B.  The  committee  examined  In  depth  and 
In  detail  the  Task  Force  presentation.  "Man- 
agement Practices  on  the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest  April  15,  1670." 

9.  The  committee  studied  the  current  ac- 
count* of  similar  conHlcU  in  West  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  other  areas. 

10.  In  a  substantial  number  of  meetings 
the  committee  met  and  argued  at  length  ali 
aspects  of  the  controversy  at  aU  stages  in  Its 
examination  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest. 

11.  All  members  of  the  committee  served 
without  special  compensation  and  at  person- 
al expense  to  each  member  of  the  coorimlttee. 
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COBUurm 
The  seven  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bltterroot  National  Fore«t  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  nniveraity  of 
Montana  In  Missoula.  At  the  time  the  ccxn- 
mlttee  was  established  In  December  1909 
four  members  at  the  committee  including 
the  chairman  were  membeta  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  and  thre«  membera  were  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  July  of 
1970  one  member  of  the  committee,  an  eoo- 
nomlcs  professor,  resigned  from  the  College 
and  accepted  a  position  of  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

1.    AKKOUI  W.    KJLLZ 

Arnold  W.  Bolle  has  been  I>ean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  and  Director  of  the  Forest 
and  Conservation  Experiment  Station  at  the 
University  of  Montana  since  1063.  He  has 
served  on  the  faculty  since  195&.  Research 
and  publications  have  spanned  the  natural 
resources  area  including  forestry,  wildlife. 
watershed,  outdoor  recreation  and  product 
manufacturing.  Primary  area  of  Interest  has 
been  In  multiple  use  management  and  the 
development  of  plans  and  programs  to  meet 
changing  future  need. 

He  was  awarded  his  doctorate  In  public 
administration  from  Harvard  Unlverrtty  In 
IMO  and  also  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Harvard  In  1955.  a  B.8.  In  forestry  from  the 
University  of  Montana  In  1937  and  a  B  A  in 
Liberal  Arts  from  Northwestern  College  in 
1934,  He  Is  acting  Director  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Resources  Analysis  Center,  serves 
on  two  committees  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Is  past  president  at  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Forestry  School  Executives. 
Is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
A.ssoclation  of  SUte  CoUege  and  University 
Forest  Research  Organizations,  is  director 
and  past  president  of  several  Montana  re- 
source organizations,  and  has  served  as  ad- 
Tlsor  and  consultant  to  several  federal  and 


state  resource  agencies.  He  la  a  member  of 
many  professional  and  sdentlfle  organlea- 
tlons:  AAAS.  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Wildlife  Federation,  American  Forestry  As- 
aodatlon.  Soil  Cooservatton  Society,  Wilder- 
ness Society,  R&nge  Management  Society. 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  XI  Sigma  Phi,  and  others. 

S.    a.    W.    BCRAK 

R,  W.  Behon,  AssoclaU  Professor  ot  natiiral 
resource  policy  and  administration.  )olned 
the  School  of  Forestry  faculty  In  1983.  He 
had  previously  served  six  year*  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  the  Alaska  Region.  At  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  he  was  functional 
staff  assistant  to  the  Forest  Supervisor  of 
the  Cbugach  National  Forest,  in  charge  of 
timber  management,  wildlife  management, 
fire  control,   and  multiple   use  planning. 

Behan  holds  BSF.  and  M.S.F.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Montana,  and  has  recently 
submitted  his  PhX).  thesis  to  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  It  Is  entiUed  "Wil- 
derness Decisions  In  Region  I.  U.S.  Forest 
Service:  A  Case  Study  of  Professional  Bureau 
Policy  Making,"  and  reflects  Behan's  Interest 
In  the  processes  of  public  policy  making.  Be 
hos  published  other  research  in  Journals  of 
both  the  fields  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment and  of  public  administration. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
American  Foreetry  Association,  the  Forest 
History  Society,  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  and  is  a  director  and  president 
of  the  Montana  Conservation  Council.  Inc. 

Behan.  bis  wife  Ann,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren live  near  the  campus  In  MlasoulR. 

3.    W.    LESLIE    PTNCnXT 

W.  Leslie  "Le»"  Pengelly  is  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Management  at  the  University  ot 
Montana.  He  was  appointed  to  the  University 
of  Montana  School  of  Forestry  staff  in  1963. 
after  serving  ( 19&4-e3)  as  University  of  Mon- 
tana wildlife  extension  speclaltst,  Rla  time  is 
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divided  betwMn  the  School  of  Forestry  vhere 
he  teaches  wlldll/e  management  courses  and 
the  School  of  Education  where  he  teaches 
general  conservation  courses.  He  was  recently 
appointed  Coordinator  of  Environmental 
Studies  Program  for  the  University. 

Prior  to  1954,  be  was  a  research  biologist 
tor  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Department, 
instructor  at  the  Umversity  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow, Instructor  at  Utah  State  University,  and 
a  high  school  teacher  In  Michigan.  He  also 
taught  at  the  University  of  Alaska.  Pair- 
banks  ( 1968-66 ) . 

He  earned  his  B  A.  In  biology  from  North- 
ern Michigan  College  In  1838.  He  received  his 
MS  In  wildlife  management  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  IMS  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Utah  State  in  1961. 

Dr.  Pengelly  has  published  seversl  publlca- 
tlooi  on  ecology  and  wildlife  His  research 
includes  projects  on  fire  ecology,  wilderness 
ecology  and  the  history  of  the  Yellowstone 
elk  herd.  He  has  presented  many  papers  on 
conservation  issues  st  national  conferences. 
In  IB67  he  earned  a  national  professional 
conservation  award  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Motors  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  four 
national  honor  societies:  Phi  Sig.-na.  Sigma 
XI,  XI  Sigma  PI  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Active  in  public  service.  Dr.  Pengelly  gives 
many  conservation  talks  at  schools,  service 
organizations,  clubs  and  professional  socie- 
ties. He  Is  nationally  known  for  his  ability  as 
a  speaker.  He  serves  on  many  campus  and 
forestry  school  committees. 

His  professional  association  memberships 
Include  the  wildlife  Society,  the  Northwest 
secUon  of  the  wildlife  Society  and  Its  Mon- 
tana chapter,  the  wilderness  Society,  Mich- 
igan Foresters-  Association,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Montana  Wilderness 
Association  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Pengelly  was  bom  in  Negaunee.  Mich- 
igan in  1918  He  and  his  wife  Mary,  have 
ilx  children. 

4    aOBTRT    V.  WAMBACU 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Wambach.  a  1957  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Montana  School  of  For- 
estry, returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  1967 
as  an  associate  professor  of  forest  economics. 
He  also  serves  as  Associate  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  and  Director  of  the  Montana 
Forest  and  Conservation  Experiment  Station. 
Prior  to  his  arrival  at  the  Umversity  of  Mon- 
tana he  was  a  Research  Project  Leader  for 
the  US.  Forest  Service  1 1959-87)  In  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan,  and  before  that  he  spent 
Ave  years  In  the  US  Air  Force  as  a  Russian 
linguist. 

Dr.  Wamliach  studied  forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  1 1948-50 1 .' He  attended 
Syracuse  University  11952-53)  and  received 
a  certificate  in  Russian  Area  Studies.  Return- 
ing to  forestry,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Montana  ( 1955-57)  and  received  his  B  s  In 
forestry  He  received  hU  M.F  In  forest  man- 
agement from  the  University  of  Michigan 
1 1959)  and  his  Ph  D.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (1968). 

He  IB  the  author  of  numerous  technical 
bulletins  and  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  scientific  Journals.  He  is  considered  an 
authority  In  the  fields  of  forest  economics 
and  management  science,  and  is  called  upon 
frequently  to  lecture  on  these  topics  at  other 
universities  and  at  regional  and  national 
meetings. 

He  belongs  to  several  professional,  hon- 
orary, and  scientific  socieues.  Including  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters.  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  XI  Sigma  PI 
Oamma  Sigma  Delta,  etc  Dr.  Wambach  serves 
on  numerous  professional,  academic,  and 
civic  committees,  including  the  Montana 
Environmental  Coordinating  Council,  the 
Montana  Water  Resources  Research  Council. 
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the  University  Faculty  Senate,  and  the  In- 
termountaln  Fire  Research  Council. 

Robert  Wambach  was  born  in  1930.  He  and 
his  wife  Carla.  have  three  children.  They 
make  their  home  in  Missoula's  Rattlesnake 
Valley. 

S.    GOBOON    BROWOnt 

Gordon  Browder  is  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Execuuve  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Science  Research.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  University's  Department  of 
Sociology  serving  from  1948  through  1967. 
During  the  past  22  years  Professor  Browder 
has  served  on  virtually  every  significant  Uni- 
versity committee  Including  being  chairman 
of  the  faculty's  governing  body  the  Faculty 
Senate. 

His  education  and  experience  prior  to 
Joining  the  University  of  Montana  in  1948 
include  graduation  from  the  public  schools 
of  Dinwiddle  County.  Virginia;  receiving  the 
B  A.  in  English  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1936.  and  the  MA.  in  Sociology  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  In  1941. 
Further  graduate  work  In  sociology  led  to 
his  receiving  the  Ph.  D  in  Sociology  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  In  1943.  He 
has  served  as  Research  Associate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Research  In  the  Social  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Texas  as  well  as  Instructor 
of  Sociology  at  Texas,  instructor  in  sociology 
for  the  US  Army  University  at  Shrlvenham 
England  following  his  service  durmg  the 
war  in  the  Infantry,  and  taught  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Florida  during  1946-48 

Browder  has  published  regularly  and 
widely  during  the  past  30  years.  His  publica- 
tions center  around  his  mterestes  in  crim- 
inology, demography  and  conservation  of 
human  and  natural  resources.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Sociological  Association 
of  which  he  Is  a  PeUow.  the  Pacific  Sociologi- 
cal Association,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Social 
Science  Association,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  Montana  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Region  1  Advisory 
Council,  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Com- 
mission, the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Indi- 
ana Problems,  and  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  Givers  of  Missoula 
He  is  also  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta, 
the  luitlonal  sociology  honorary,  PI  Mu  Alpha. 
the  national  social  science  honorary,  is  listed 
in  Whoa  Who  in  America,  What  Who  In  tlit 
West  and  In  American  Men  o/  Science. 

Browder  was  bom  In  Petersburg,  Virginia 
m  1914.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  have  three 
sous. 

a.    THOMAS    PATNE 

Thomas  Payne  Joined  the  University  of 
Montana  faculty  in  1951  as  a  member  of  the 
PollUcal  Science  Department.  He  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Westminster  College  in  Fulton,  Mis- 
souri (A.B  19411,  and  received  his  graduate 
education  in  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (AM.  1948,  Ph  D.  1951)  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Northwest  PollUcal  Science  AssodaUon  as 
well  as  Vice  President.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Western  Polit- 
ical Association  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  editors  of  The  Western  Political  Quarterly. 

At  the  present  time  Professor  Payne  is  on 
a  sabbatical  leave  In  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
continuing  his  research  in  pressure  groups 
and  their  impact  on  Montana.  His  research 
and  publications  during  the  past  twenty 
years  have  centered  upon  the  political  proc- 
cesses  In  the  West,  especially  within 
Montana. 

Thomas  Payne  was  horn  In  1920  in  Pulton. 
Missouri.  He  and  his  wife,  Katie,  reside  with 
their  two  sons  In  Missoula, 
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came  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry's  Master  of  Resource 
Administration  program  He  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  School  lor  Administrative  I.eadershlp 
which  celebrated  Its  silver  Anniversary  dur- 
ing 1970. 

Professor  Shannon  received  his  undergrad- 
uate degree  m  economics  from  William  Jewell 
College  in  Liberty,  Missouri.  Bis  graduate  de- 
grees were  conferred  by  the  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity in  1960  and  1956.  Prior  to  Joining  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Montana  he 
taught  at  Ohio  State,  Michigan  Slate  and 
Kenyon  CoUege.  He  is  a  member  of  The 
American  Economic  Association,  The  Royal 
Economic  Society,  regional  associations,  and 
American  Forestry  Association. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  economic  mon- 
ographs involving  public  finance,  economic 
growth,  state  and  local  planning  efforts  and 
similar  topics. 

Shannon  was  born  at  Hardin,  Montana  in 
1926  He  has  lived  In  various  poru  of  Mon- 
tana He  and  his  wife,  Gerry,  have  three 
daughters. 


7.  aicHaao  e.  braknon 
Richard  E.  Shannon  has  been  a  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Montana 
for  the  past  14  years.  On  July  I.  1970  he  be- 


JOHN  HANSON:  FIRST  PRESIDENT? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  age  to  cast  many  things 
into  doubt  but  it  is  unusual  when  the 
basic  tenets  of  history  find  themselves 
ouen  to  question.  Evei-y  schoolboy  in  the 
United  States  knows  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  President  under  our 
Constitution,  but  may  I  suggest  to  Sena- 
tors that  not  even  this  widespread  belief 
is  exempt  from  the  scrutiny  and  debate 
of  historians.  Indeed,  there  are  those 
who  would  challenge  George  Washing- 
ton's priority  in  the  American  Presi- 
dency, though  not.  of  course,  his  primary 
role  In  American  history. 

There  is  carefully  documented  evi- 
dence that,  in  fact,  the  first  President 
was  John  Hanson  of  Maryland.  John 
Hanson,  a  planter  in  southern  Maryland 
and  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
moved  to  Predericlc  in  1773.  Within  a 
year  he  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  at 
which  Predericlc  County  was  the  first 
colonial  county  to  place  an  embargo  on 
British  goods.  Later  he  almost  single- 
handedly  held  out  for  a  definition  of  the 
boimdaries  of  colonies  which  were  char- 
tered by  the  Crown  for  almost  unlimited 
tracts  of  Western  territory.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  without  this  defi- 
nition the  United  State.s  today  would  be 
dominated  by  four  vast  Stales.  Still  later, 
on  November  5.  1781,  John  Hanson  took 
office  on  the  fiist  day  of  the  first  Federal 
year  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hardly  fitting  to  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  arguments  and  the  docu- 
mentation of  John  Hanson's  claim  to  a 
place  in  history:  they  are  much  better 
presented  in  a  feature  by  James  D.  Sny- 
der. Rather,  let  me  express  my  gratitude 
Iwth  to  Mr.  Snyder  for  his  distinguished 
scholarship  and  to  Judge  Edward  S. 
Delaplaine.  of  Frederick,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  through  his  extensive 
collection  of  historical  documents.  Let 
me  recommend  to  Senators  this  feature 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  Valleys  of  History,  published  by  the 
Potomac  Edison  Co..  of  Hagerstown.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recom. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOHN    HANSOM — TUK   FUtST   PftBSIOENT? 

( B;  Jamea  D.  Snyder ) 

For  ne&rly  two  centuries,  Americans  have 
been  taking  U  for  granted  tliat  George  Wash- 
ington was  our  first  President.  But  It  may  not 
be  true. 

While  no  one  would  dispute  Washington's 
greatness,  a  small  vocal  group  of  historians 
Inalsu  that  the  real  first  Presideufa  birth- 
date,  was  not  Feb.  22.  but  April  3.  Or  April  15. 

On  one  of  those  dates  in  1715  (the  records 
conflict)  a  son  named  John  was  born  to  the 
Swedish -descended  Hanson  family  on  their 
"Mulberry  Grove"  plantation  m  Southern 
Maryland.  In  manhood,  John  Hanson  became 
a  fixture  in  the  colonial  Maryland  legislature, 
a  crusader  for  mdependence.  and  finally,  our 
first  President  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Hansonltes  say  that  since  the 
United  States  was  a  functioning,  independ- 
ent nation  under  the  Articles.  Hanson  was 
indeed  our  first  Chief  Executive  In  every 
sense. 

Historical  fact  makes  their  case  Intriguing. 
if  not  compelling.  In  X777.  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Continental  Con- 
gress drew  up  Articles  of  Confederation  by 
which  the  new  Union  would  be  governed 
if  the  war  were  won.  By  March  1781  the 
last  of  the  13  rebel  colonies  ratified  the 
agreement.  When  the  British  surrendered  at 
Yorkiown  in  October,  Congress  proclaimed 
that  the  new  nation's  first  "federal  year"* 
under  the  new  articles  would  begin  Nov.  6. 
And  on  that  day.  John  Hanson,  then  66. 
took  office  as  "President  of  the  United  States 
In  Congress  Assembled." 

Some  skeptical  historians  have  dismissed 
the  Hansonites'  claim  on  groimds  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  "cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  Constitution  at  all.  but  merely  an 
agreement  between  the  states  to  meet  and 
discuss  mutual  problems."  But  writings  of 
prominent  ^arly  Americans  Indicate  other- 
wise. Hansonites  point  out  that  George 
Washington  and  other  contemporaries  like 
Benjamin  Haralson  and  LaPayette.  referred 
variously  to  the  Articles  as  "the  constitu- 
tion." and  the  "Federal  constitution.*'  Nearly 
80  years  later.  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared  in  bis  first  Inaugural  Address  that 
"The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Consti- 
tution. The  faith  of  all  13  states."  he  said, 
"was  expressly  plighted,  and  engaged  that 
It  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation." 

But  Hanson  detractors  argue,  too.  that 
he  was  merely  a  presiding  officer — a  figure- 
head. Again,  the  record  doesn't  agree.  Both 
Hanson  and  George  Washington  carried  the 
the  titles  of  "President"  and  "Excellency." 
while  in  office.  Washington  himself  wrote  to 
congratulate  Hanson  on  his  "appointment 
to  fill  tbe  moit  Important  seat  in  the  United 
States."  In  17B3,  when  Foreign  Affairs  Sec- 
ertary  Arthur  Lee  was  asked  for  advice  on 
how  to  receive  dignitaries  from  abroad,  he 
gave  this  teply:  "The  President  of  Con- 
gress, being  at  the  head  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  takes  precedence  of  all 
and  every  parson  in  the  United  States." 

Moreover,  Hanson's  term  was  hardly  a 
passive  one.  Under  his  Presidency  the  new 
nation  for  the  first  time  won  recognition 
from  foreign  governments,  exchanged  ambaa- 
sodors,  aigned  treaties  of  alliance,  and  floated 
a  foreign  loan — one  that  bore  the  signa- 
ture of  "President  John  Hanson." 

Hanson  and  Congress  also  created  many 
national  Institutions  which  endure  today. 
Among  them: 

Proclamation  of  the  last  Thursday  In  No- 
vember as  a  national  day  of  Thanksgiving. 

Adoption  of  the  Great  Seal,  with  tbe 
eagle,  olive  branch,  and  motto:  E  Plurlbus 
Unum  (one  out  of  many) . 


EsUbUshment  of  a  uniform  federal  cur- 
rency. 

Creation  of  several  federal  offices.  Includ- 
ing a  post  office,  a  judiciary  system,  a  De- 
partment of  Foreign  AfTalrs  (today's  State 
Department),  and  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance (Treasury  Secretary) . 

The  meager  official  record  on  Hanson  in- 
dicates he  was  probably  both  forceful  and 
daring.  At  age  58.  by  then  a  leading  citizen 
of  Southern  Maryland  and  a  16-year  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  legislature.  Hanson  sud- 
denly left  the  comfortable  plantation  life 
and  settled  150  miles  northwest  in  Freder- 
ick County- 
One  can  only  guess  why.  Ways  were  slow 
and  set  In  rural  Southern  Mflryland.  Fred- 
erick, a  gateway  to  tbe  unsettled  West  and 
hotbed  of  rebellion  to  the  English  Crown, 
was  wild,  exciting,  and  full  of  opportunity. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  Hanson  was 
a  driving  force  for  Independence.  In  1774, 
when  other  colonists  were  only  muttering 
about  revolt,  Hanson  chaired  a  meeting  at 
which  Frederick  became  the  first  colonial 
county  to  vote  a  blockade  on  all  trade  with 
England.  The  following  summer,  he  played  s 
big  role  in  forming  the  Association  of  Free- 
men of  Maryland — the  first  state-wide  group 
approving  the  use  of  force  to  repel  British 
troops.  And  when  war  broke  out.  Hanson 
chaired  a  county  committee  to  mobilize  men 
and  supplies. 

Some  also  contend  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  John  Hanson.  America  might  still  con- 
sist of  Just  13  states—four  of  them  with 
huge  boundaries. 

The  scene:  1779.  The  war  is  all  but  over. 
Hanson  Is  elected  to  Congress  from  Mary- 
land. The  Articles  of  Confederation  have  al- 
ready been  submitted  to  the  13  states — and 
all  appear  ready  to  ratify  it. 

But  Hanson,  as  newel y-elec ted  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  delegation,  refuses.  The  rea- 
son; the  Articles  do  not  contest  the  claim  of 
four  states  to  vast  areas  westward.  Virginia, 
for  example,  had  been  given  a  charter  from 
James  I  to  all  lands  outride  the  13  colonies 
"from  sea  to  sea  north  and  northwest."  Sim- 
ilar grants  from  later  English  monarcbs 
assigned  New  York.  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rights  to  vast  areas  In  the 
Western  frontier. 

Hanson  announces  that  Maryland  will  not 
ratify  the  articles  until  tbey  include  a  new 
provision.  It  reads:  "Tbe  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  ...  to  ascertain  and  fix  the 
western  boundaries  of  such  states  ...  as  the 
numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
may  require." 

At  first  Hanson  and  Maryland  were  labeled 
obstructloniste.  But  within  eight  months 
his  perserverance  bad  brought  all  12  other 
state  delegations  around  to  his  view.  All  four 
contenders  finally,  dropped  this  "for  the 
good  of  the  Union." 

Historians  now  agree  that  without  such  a 
provision,  the  nation  today  might  be  domi- 
nated by  four  vast,  sprawling  states. 

What  was  Hanson  like  personally?  Unfor- 
tunately, history  leaves  even  fewer  footnotes 
about  the  man  himself  than  of  his  official 
acts.  It  is  known  that  he  had  a  wife  named 
Jane,  that  they  raised  nine  children,  and 
that  a  son  named  Alexander  served  as  a  war- 
time private  secretary  to  General  Washing- 
ton. And  It  is  likely  that  since  the  Hanson 
plantation  In  Southern  Majyland  was  Juat 
a  few  miles  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
Washington's  Mount  Vernon,  the  two  saw 
each  other  often  socially. 

Perhaps  the  t>est  source  Is  retired  Judge 
Edward  S  Delaplaine.  a  devotee  of  Mary- 
land's history  who  claims  "one  of  the  larg- 
est files  anywhere"  on  Hanson.  "I  would  de- 
scribe him  aa  portly,  a  man  of  action — a  true 
patriot  who  was  much  respected,"  says  the 
n^derlck  resident.  "I  think  he  must  have 
been  extremely  popular  to  have  been  named 
President  of  Congress  In  his  fir^t  year  there." 

But   how  strange   that  so  few  Americana 


have  ever  beard  of  Hanson.  Contemporary 
hiatorien  list  only  his  official  acts.  The  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  did  not  see  fit  to  men- 
tion him  until  1940 — and  then  only  briefly. 
And  while  Hanson's  large  thrce-siory  house 
still  stands  in  downtown  Frederfck.  you 
wouldn't  recognize  It  from  the  other  old 
office  buildings  on  ibe  street  except  lor  a 
small  wall  plaque  noting  the  name  of  its 
former  owner. 

Even  Hanson's  death  Is  a  mystery.  Accord- 
ing to  most  accounts,  he  succumbed  sud- 
denly at  ag*"  68  on  November  22.  1783  while 
visiting  relatives  on  their  Oxon  Hill.  Md  . 
plantation  not  far  from  Mulberry  Grove,  his 
birthplace  Presumably,  he  was  burled  in 
the  owner's  family  plot,  but  no  one  knows 
where. 

In  1938  citizens  of  Frederick  sought  to 
solve  th^  riddle  bv  writing  to  Undersecretary 
ot  State  Summer  Weils,  who  had  since  pur- 
chased thr-  old  Oxon  Hilt  manor.  Replied 
Wells:  "Unless  some  record  can  be  found  es- 
tablishinii  the  fact  that  John  Hanson  was 
actually  Interred  in  ih-"  .  .  family  grave- 
yard .  .  there  is  no  way  I  know  of  to  find 
out  other  than  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  remains  in  the  graveyard."  This  he  re- 
fused to  permit 

Thus,  both  the  life  and  remains  of  John 
Hanson  are  covered  by  the  sands  of  time. 
But  not  completely.  If  you  should  have  a 
chance  to  tour  Capitol  Building,  make  a 
point  of  visiting  Statuary  Hal!  near  the 
Great  Rotunda.  There,  representing  Mary- 
land among  the  greatest  Americans  Is  per- 
haps the  only  Ufe-sized  statue  of  the  man 
who  nuiy  one  day  be  recognized  as  our  fir^t 
President  Ironically,  he  stands  acros.^  the 
hall  from  his  one-time  friend  and  neighbor, 
George  Washtn^on. 


THERE  IS  A  DESPERATE  NEED  FOR 
WORLD  LAW  AND  GREATER  CO- 
OPERATION AMONG  ALL  NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century  the  need 
for  world  law  and  greater  international 
cooperation  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day. 

The  tremendous  population  explosion, 
the  worldwide  environmental  crisis,  the 
food  shortage  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  just  to  mention  a  few,  all  point 
to  the  need  for  more  international  co- 
operation. None  of  these  problems  can  be 
solved  by  one  nation.  They  obviously  will 
not  be  resolved  until  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  willing  to  work  together 
on  these  crucial  problems. 

Where  can  we  in  the  United  States  be- 
gin to  further  the  cause  of  world  law 
and  international  cooperation? 

The  most  obvious  place  to  begin  is  by 
ratification  of  the  three  major  Human 
Rights  Conventions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  for 
Women,  the  Convention  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor,  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  By  ratifying 
these  conventions  we  could  make  our 
support  for  world  law  and  greater  inter- 
national cooperation  imequivocally  clear. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  concerned 
with  the  problems  confronting  man  that 
we  must  face  our  responsibility  to  all 
men.  regardless  of  nationally. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  omde  by 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
before  hearings  on  the  genocide  con- 
vention of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
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mitt«  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Mr.  Yost 
said.  In  part: 
This  GeDoctd«  Convention  ts  ta  assertion 
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to  the  average  American,  will  have  an  1969  =  100)    would  be  almost  i   percentage 

unmlstaicenly    inflationary    effect    and,  point  higher — and  the  index  excluding  foods 

what  Is  more,  will  certainly  not  be  a  ""*  '"""^^  would  be  about  v-,  percentage 

cure-all  for  the  textile  and  .shoe  Indus-  P°">'*  higher— than  might  be  expected  in 


by  the  community  of  nation,  that  a  certain     tries.  In  fact.  Mr.  Brimmer  makes  a  very     ">' ''»""^"' "'  I""'"- 
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particularly  heinous  act.  perpetrated  against 
any  national,  or  ethnic,  or  racial,  or  religious 
group  whatsoever.  Is  wrong — wrong  not  only 
m  the  domestic  law  ol  this  or  that  state,  but 
wrong  also  in  the  law  and  opinion  ol  the 
community  of  nations  Itself. 

This  Is  a  very  great  statement  of  principle 
tor  the  community  ot  nations  to  have  made. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  formal  acceptance 
of  that  principle  by  the  United  States  of 
America  with  our  position  of  power  and  our 
hlabarlc  commitment  to  Justice,  will  not  only 
be  helpful  to  our  reputstion  In  the  world.  It 
will.  In  addition,  serve  that  tuslc  purpose 
which  President  Nixon.  In  his  message  to  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  c&lled  "the  buUdlng 
of  International  order  based  on  law  and  lua- 
tlce." 

I  think  all  of  us  should  give  some 
thought  to  this  ane  statement  by  our  U  J*. 
Ambassador,  International  order  is  es- 
sential. We  can  move  In  that  direction 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  convention 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 


CANADA  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  has 
now  officially  recognized  mainland  Cliina 
as  a  nation  and  will  profit  by  increased 
trade.  In  recent  years,  Canada  has  ex- 
ported 500  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
Ctiina  receiving  in  payment  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  In  gold.  CUna  has  one-fourth 
of  the  people  of  the  enUre  world.  We 
should  recognize  that  government  and 
maintain  an  embassy  in  Peking  instead 
of  depending  on  Hong  Kong  as  our  only 
open  window  to  the  Orient.  Americans 
would  pro-sper  by  the  sale  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  nonstrategic  goods  by  opening 
trade  with  mainland  China  We  could  sell 
billions  of  dollars  of  products  of  Ameri- 
can farms  and  factories  to  thus  new  cus- 
tomer and  at  the  same  time  we  would  no 
doubt  import  millions  of  dollars  of  handi- 
craft, furs,  and  other  products  of  Cluna. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines  while  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance,  and  now  Canada  have  recognized 
China  with  its  800  million  people,  and 
profited  by  major  trade  relations  now 
greatly  increasing  in  volume  month  after 
month?  Purthermore,  nations  like  indi- 
viduals do  not  usuaUj-  Hght  with  their 
best,  customers. 


strong  case  that  this  legislation  will  be 
detrimental  to  those  industries  in  the 
long  run. 

I  urge  Sermtors  to  be  aware  of  this 
study  as  the  debate  on  the  Trade  Act 
approaches.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Brimmers  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiui, 
as  follows : 

Impost  Controls  and  DoMSffnc  iHrLsnoN 
(By  Andrew  P.  Brimmer) 

The  new  drive  for  protection,  epitomized 
in  the  proposals  to  impose  quotas  on  Imports 
of  shoes  and  textiles,  could  have  serious  aU- 
Tcrce  elTects  on  U.S.  consumem,  on  workers 
generally,  and  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
At  the  anme  time,  the  Imposition  of  Import 
quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles  would  do  UtUe 
to  solve  the  basic  problems  plaguing  thoee 
two  mdustrles.  This  is  the  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  experience  of  the 
iietroleum  and  sugar  Industries  which  are 
already  protected  by  quotas. 

This  latest  campaign  to  erect  barriers 
against  Imports  has  sparked  a  new  round  of 
arguments  about  the  merits  of  free  trade  vs. 
protectionism,  and  a  phalanx  of  Industry 
and  labor  organizations  has  been  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  protection.  Opposition  to  the 
proposals  has  also  been  vigorous,  most  of  It 
coming  from  Importers,  academic  econo- 
mists, and  communications  media.  Spokes- 
men for  the  Federal  Government  have  been     ,»,     d_    u      "         ,.  ''• '   —  »"~ 

heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue— and  with  ;■>«  "'sldent  authority  to  compensate  our 
varying  degrees  of  support  for  quotas  on  rlt-  .?  PJ?.?'.".  '"'  «ctlons  the  tr.S.  may 
particular  commodities.  -   -    -  — '  •  -  • 


These  estimates  are  obviously  tentative  and 
.■ihuuld  be  Interpreted  with  considerable  cau- 
tion. Nevertheless,  they  do  suggest  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  rough  magnitude  of  the 
additional  burdens  constimers  would  have  to 
sustain  If  the  legislation  Is  adopted  and  If 
quotas  on  Irapans  of  shoes  and  textiles  were 
Imposed  as  speclfled.  Moreover,  these  costs 
would  probably  be  close  to  the  minimum, 
since  quotas  on  other  types  of  consumer 
goods  might  soon  follow. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  estimates  arc 
based  Is  presented  below.  First,  however.  It 
might  be  helpful  to  summarize  those  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  legislation  that  are  most 
relevant  to  the  first  part  of  the  present  dl  '- 
cusilon.  Other  provisions  are  referred  to  at 
later  points  In  this  paper. 

LtCISUtTHPE  PBOPOSALS  TO  IMFOSS 
IMPOar  QUOTAS 

Under  H.R.  18970.  proposed  as  amendmeiiUi 
to  existing  tariff  and  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States.'  the  President's  authority  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
would  be  extended  until  July  1,  1973.  This 
authority  was  granted  orlgUiaUy  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  but  with  the 
expiration  of  thu  Act  three  years  ago.  the 
President  1^  not  had  such  authority. 

The  President  would  be  able  to  reduce  the 
rates  ot  duty  to  which  the  n.S.  was  commit- 
ted on  July  1.  1967=  by  not  more  than  20 
percent  or  2  percenuge  points,  whichever  Is 
lower.  Such  tarUI  reductions  must  take  place 
In  at  least  two  stages  with  one  year  Inter- 
venljig  between  each  reduction.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  provision  Is  apparently  to  give 


However,  one  crucial  voice — that  of  the 
American  consumer^has  been  scarcely  heard. 
Few  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
costs  to  consumers  of  import  quotas  on  shoes 
and  textiles.  Yet,  It  is  the  American  consumer 
who  ultimately  would  bear  the  burden  of 
such  restrictions:  his  range  of  choice  would 
be  limited,  bis  costs  of  clothing  would  rise 
appreciably,  and  further  pressure  would  be 
exerted  on  the  general  level  of  consumer 
prices.  Moreover,  among  consumers,  the  bur- 
den would  fall  most  heavuy  on  those  low 
Income  groups  that  can  least  afford  to  bear 
It. 


The.-ie  are  among  the  main  conclusions 
emerging  from  an  assessment  of  the  prob- 
able effects  of  Import  quotas  on  shoes  and 
texUles  which  I  have  had  underway — from 
time  to  time — since  last  spring.  Essentially, 
the  assessment  Is  tnsed  on  an  analysis  of 
domestic  consumption  and  foreign  trade  pat- 
terns during  the  igflO's  and  a  projection  of 
demand  and  supply  conditions  to  1975.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  proposed  trade  legis- 
lation IHJl.  I8B70I  serve  as  tHe  framework 

for  the  Inquiry.  The  assumptions  {and  Um-     ,  ,^-w  —  —.« 

IMPORT  CONTROLS  AND  DOMESTIC      ""'°"»>  "'  ">•  analysis  are  speUeUout  below,     ,?°\'^^'  articles  in  each  country  would  be 
INFLATION  *'"''  '■*^*  aioax  important  results  can  be  sum-      l'"^l^*d  to  the  average  annual  quantity  of 

mariiedhrleny  at  tblB  point:  *"""   articles   Imported    from   that  country 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  most  "  quotas  on  footwear  stipulated  in  the  pro-  """""B  "••  T™r«  19«7,  1968,  and  1969.  Be- 
distinguished  analysis  of  the  impact  of  "x^"  '""  "'re  adopted,  the  extra  cost  to  ^i,"?"!"^  '"  "'^  ""  llsn'ltlea  permitted  bv 
trade  poUcy  on  the  American  consumer  ':°n'"Jm«ra  would  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  „„  „"*  'f"  '""""i"  ""y  •»  increased  by 
was  recently  presented  to  the  economics  "^  '■""°°  '°  "''=•  ^''"P'red  with  the  level  ."".'^''r''.""?  *  P"  '"'<■  °'  «"»  amount  au- 
-     -       -  v-"..u..i.ta      ^i  expenditures  that  might  be  expected  In 


take  to  restrict  Imports  under  the  propoi»d 
legislation. 

The  biU  strengthens  the  President's  power] 
to  retaliate  against  foreign  countries  which 
•unreasonably"  or  "unjustiflably"  restrict 
US.  exports.  Under  the  bill,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  impose  tariff  duties  or  other 
Import  restrictions  on  the  products  of  a  for- 
eign country  which  Is  discriminating  against 
U.S,  products— whether  agricultural  or  non- 
ugrlculturai— whereas  previously  he  could  do 
so  only  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products.' 
In  addition,  subsidies  provided  by  a  foreign 
country  on  its  exports  to  foreign  msrket? 
which  unfairly  affect  tJS.  exports  to  those 
same  markets  are  speciflcally  listed  as  "un- 
justifiable" dl.5crlmlnatory  acts  and  as  such 
would  be  grounds  for  VB.  retaliation. 

The  bill  outlaws  the  use  of  tariff  duties  to 
limit  imports  for  national  security  reasons: 
only  quantitative  controls  can  be  used  This 
provision  would  prevent  the  President  from 
abolishing  the  oil  import  quotas  and  Impos- 
ing UrllTs  Instead. 

Quotas  would  be  Imposed  on  textiles  and 
footwear,  by  country  and  by  category.  In 
1971.  Imports  or  each  category  of  textile  and 


seminar  of  the  Umversity  of  Maryland. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  paper,  treating  in 
preat  depth  the  problems  facing  the 
textile  and  shoe  industries.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Brimmer,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  preeminent  au- 
thority in  this  field. 

Mr.  Brimmer  concludes  that  the  trade 
legislation  before  us  will  be  very  coatlr 


the  absence  of  quotas. 

In  the  case  of  textiles  (where  apparel  would 
be  the  mam  item  affected) .  tbe  eittra  coet  to 
consumers  might  be  about  ai.s  builon  in 

1975. 

In  the  absence  of  quotSLS  on  footwear  and 
apparel,  domestic  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties would  probably  decline  by  an  amount 
large  enougb  to  result  in  a  modest  decrease 
in  the  general  level  of  consumer  prices.  How- 
ever, with  quotas  imposed,  the  total  con- 
sumer price  Index  in  1»7S  (using  a  baae  of 


thorized  in  the  preceding  year  Cotton  tex- 
tiles already  covered  by  quotas  under  the 
Long-Term  CoUon  Textile  Arrangement  win 
be  exempt  from  the  proposal  quotas. 

Also,  specific  textile  or  footwear  articles 
may  be  exempted  If  they  cause  no  market  dis- 
ruption. If  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so.  if  total  supply  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  Is  Inadequate,  or  if  voluntary  quotas 
with  exporting  countries  are  negotiated.  The 
Import  quotas  on  textiles  and  footwear  may 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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b«  extended  by  the  President  but  for  no  more 
than  S  years  at  &  time.  If  they  are  extended, 
the  quotas  wlU  expire  oa  July  1,  1976. 

QUOTAS    VEXSCS    STmiTCTimAI.    PBOSLXM6    IN    TUB 
TCXTILX   IND1T8TBT 

As  I  Stressed  sbove.  the  imposition  of  Im- 
port quotas  will  do  little  to  correct  the  basic 
problems  with  which  textile  producers  axt 
confronted.  The  textile  industry  la  under- 
going a  major  structural  adjustment  of  which 
the  rise  In  imports  in  recent  years  is  only  one 
symptom — despite  the  attempts  to  associate 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  with  im- 
ports. In  fact,  curtailing  imports  will  only  de- 
lay and  distort  the  adjustment  process  which 
Is  necessary  for  the  viability  of  the  industry 
in   the   long   run. 

The  adjustment  problems  faced  by  an  in- 
dividual textile  nnn  are  determined  partly 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  concentrates  on  a 
particular  sector  of  the  industry.  The  scope 
of  the  textile  industry  can  be  defined  In  at 
least  two  ways.  In  terms  of  materials,  textiles 
Include  all  products  of  cotton,  man-made 
fibers,  wool,  and  silk — and  combinations  and 
mixtures  ot  tbese  and  other  fibers  and  sub- 
stances. In  terms  of  stage  of  processing,  tex- 
tiles encompass  fiber  (but  not  the  raw  mate- 
rial In  Its  natural  state),  fabrics  and  ap- 
parel. Fabrics  may  be  finished  materials 
(capable  of  being  made  into  final  products) 
or  "gray  goods"  (requiring  further  processing 
before  final  use) .  The  proposed  quotas  would 
have  their  heaviest  Impact  on  Imports  of 
man-made  materials  and  manufactures — es- 
pecially on  apparel  and  fabrics. 

The  rise  in  market  penetration  of  Imported 
textiles  refiects  in  part  the  slowness  with 
which  a  traditionally  small  unit  Industry 
adapts  to  new  technology.  Even  In  Indu-strles 
where  the  average  unit  of  production  Is  large, 
the  adaptation  to  technological  change  may 
be  slow.  This  is  Illustrated  dramatically  by 
the  time  It  took  the  steel  industry  to  con- 
vert its  facilities  to  the  new  oxygen  process- 
partly  under  the  spur  of  competition  from 
rising  Imports.  The  lag  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced for  a  small  unit  Industry  such  as 
textiles.  However,  that  the  process  Is  under- 
way is  demonstrated  by  the  continuing  trend 
toward  concentration  in  the  industry  and  by 
the  rate  of  profitability  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions. 

Between  19S8  and  1067.  the  number  of 
firms  manufacturing  textiles  declined 
sharply.  For  example,  during  this  period,  the 
nimiber  of  companies  producing  woven  cot- 
ton fabrics  declined  by  30  per  cent:  the  num- 
ber making  synthetic  fabrics  dropped  by  17 
per  cent,  and  the  number  producing  Items 
of  apparel  such  eis  men's  suits  and  shirts  and 
women's  .^utts  and  underwear  decreased  be- 
tween 20  per  cent  and  35  per  cent.  The  result 
was  that  by  1967  the  60  largest  companies 
accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  indus- 
try's output. 

Tet,  as  suggested  by  statistics  relating  to 
the  500  largest  industrial  corporations  In  the 
United  States,  even  the  largest  firms  in  the 
textile  Industry^-on  the  average — Appear  to 
be  smaller  than  their  counterparts  in  other 
indiistrles,  (Source:  Fortune  magazine,  as 
reported  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Statistical  Abstract,  1963  and  1970). 


to  three-fifths  the  slae  of  their  counterparts 
In  other  industrial  sectors.  Moreover,  while 
the  gap  In  temM  of  sales  per  employee  was 
closed  somewhat  for  apparel  firms  during  the 
1960's.  the  overall  lag  for  both  textile  and 
apparel  firms  remains  large. 

In  terms  of  profitability,  the  largest  finrw 
In  the  textile  Industry  have  continued  to 
Improve  their  position,  compared  with  their 
counterparts  In  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, .^aln,  this  conclusion  Is  supported  by 
statistical  Information  relating  to  the  500 
largest  Industrial  corporations: 


IKl 

19t9 

AsMts  per  «nploye«: 

All  eoriwrations 

«16.%4 

KI.545 

Tetfita  msflulacturen  . 

11.035 

14.609 

Apparel  msnufldursrs. 

J.isz 

10.204 

Sales  per  employee: 

All  eofporttWBa --     - 

20.  Vf, 

27,996 

Toitile  maaufaclurers    .   . . 

14.572 

20.195 

Apparel  manulacluitfs..  . 

12,234 

I5.79S 

In  general,  the  largest  textile  Anns  appear 
to  be  about  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  as 
large  as  the  top  industrial  firms  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  The  typical  large  apparel 
manufacturers  appear  to  be  roughly  one-half 


1961 


Sales  wr  doHar  of  investM)  capttat: 

All  co(KWit»ns 

TextiiB  manulactursfs . 

Appard  manufscturers.   -- 

Relurn  on  invested  capital  (pnctM): 

All  coiporallons 

Taxtile  manulactvttrs 

Apparel  manutacturtis .  _ 


(1.9? 
l.« 
?.44 


1968 


$2.41 

2.6fi 
130 


Sales  by  textile  firms  per  dollar  of  invested 
capital  were  roughly  the  same  as  those  for 
all  large  corporations  in  1961.  and  they  were 
moderately  higher  in  1969.  For  apparel  firms, 
reflecting  the  relatively  smaller  investment 
required  to  enter  the  field,  sales  per  dollar 
of  investment  were  one-quarter  to  one-third 
higher  In  both  years.  ParUy  for  the  same 
reason,  net  profits  of  apparel  firms  as  a  per- 
centage of  Invested  capital  were  slightly 
higher  in  both  years  than  for  large  manu- 
facturers generally — and  considerably  higher 
than  for  firms  producing  textiles,  for  whom 
the  rate  of  return  was  more  than  one-quar- 
ter below  that  for  all  large  Industrial  cor- 
porations. 

For  textile  and  apparel  manufacturers, 
data  on  net  profits  after  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  give  an  even  clearer  picture  of  the 
divergent  trends  among  large  and  small  firms 
within  these  Industries: 


corpo- 
rations 

Largesl 

hrmt 

eofpo- 
ratioiis 

Liiiesl 

firmi 

All  mtRutadurini 

Teiclilefnanalaclurinf.  . 
Apparel  fflanulactufin«. . 

_     4.30 
.      2.09 

.    i.n 

4.20 
3  00 
3.00 

4.79 
2.85 
2.31 

4.60 
3.20 
3.(0 

For  all  textile  and  apparel  manufacturers 
In  1961,  net  profits  In  relation  to  sales  were 
about  one-half  to  seven-tenths  below  the 
rate  for  aU  Industrial  firms  combined.  But 
for  the  largest  firms  In  both  segments  of  the 
Industry,  the  short-fall  was  only  30  per  cent. 
During  the  I960's,  the  rate  of  return  on  sales 
tar  all  textile  and  apparel  firms  rose  much 
faster  between  1961  and  1969  than  for  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole.  For  the  largest  textile 
and  apparel  producers,  the  rate  of  advance 
was  less  than  that  for  all  firms  in  these 
sectors — partly  reflecting  the  fact  that  only 
the  most  successful  smaller  units  remained 
active  over  the  decade.  Nevertheless,  the 
largest  textile  and  apparel  producers  In  1969 
were  still  substantially  more  profitable  per 
dollar  of  sales  than  was  the  average  firm  in 
the  industry. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  reached  from 
an  analysis  of  the  above  information  seems 
clear:  the  textile  industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  in  the  process  of  consolidating 
Into  larger,  more  profitable  units.  The  largest 
firms  In  the  Industry  (and  the  number  of 
such  firms  remains  large  enough  to  assure 
vigorous  competition)  have  been  maintain- 
ing their  profitability  compared  with  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole.  Given  the  economies 
of  scale  afforded  by  a  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology, they  should  achieve  further  Improve- 
ment. 

Competition  from  Imports  is  only  an  added 
feature — not  the  major  cause — of  the  prob- 


lem5  currently  facing  the  weaker  units  in 
the  Industry.  Protection  from  Imports  will 
not  preserve  the  smaller  firms  facing  compe- 
tition from  the  larger,  more  adaptable  and 
efficient  domestic  enterprises.  Instead,  the 
burden  of  quotas  designed  to  provide  such 
protection  will  lie  borne  primarily  by  the 
American  consumer.  Let  me  make  It  per- 
fectly clear — as  1  will  explain  later — I  would 
like  to  see  tJie  buslnessee  and  workers  who 
suffer  In  this  rapid  technological  shift  helped 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  make  an  ad- 
justment— we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  their 
problems. 

XSKPOBT    QUOTAS    VS.    STaUCTURAI,    FaOBL£»S    IN 
THT  SHOE  INDUSrST 

The  shoe  industry  Is  also  sulfering  from 
serious  structural  problems,  and  the  Imposi- 
tion of  import  quotas  would  contribute  lit- 
tle toward  their  solution.  As  la  genermlly 
known,  the  shoe  industry  Is  a  labor-inten- 
sive Industry,  with  low  wages,  low  produc- 
tivity, a  relatively  low  rate  ot  investment, 
and  with  a  large  portion  of  its  output  con- 
centrated in  small  plants. 

For  example,  in  1967,  there  were  about 
1090  establishments  In  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing leather  footwear.  Employment  per 
establishment  averaged  about  300  workers. 
With  BO  many  producers,  no  single  firm— or 
snmll  group  of  firms — controlled  a  large 
enough  share  of  the  market  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  Industry.  It  Is  estimated 
that.  In  19S7,  the  largest  producer  accounted 
for  about  6Vi  per  cent  of  domestic  output; 
the  four  largest  accounted  for  25  per  cent, 
and  the  top  eight  accounted  for  34  per  cent. 

within  the  industry — even  among  the 
larger  firms — factories  are  usually  highly 
specialized.  Not  only  Is  production  capacity 
likely  to  be  geared  to  a  particular  segment  oi 
the  market — such  as  women's  vs,  men's 
shoes — but  it  may  be  even  further  subdivided 
within  these  categories.  This  lack  of  diversi- 
fication means  that  Individual  firms  are 
highly  exposed  to  ahort-run  shifts  in  demand 
for  products  which  are  themselves  subject  to 
■harp  changes  In  fashion.  The  smaller  firms 
In  particular  have  great  difficulty  In  coping 
with  such  changes  In  styles.  Moreover,  the 
purely  seasonal  variation  in  output  Is  also 
considerable. 

The  production  process  in  the  ahoe  in- 
dtistry  necessitates  great  reliance  on  tabor. 
In  fact,  a  substantial  number  of  processes  in 
shoe  manufacturing  are  essentially  handi- 
craft operations.  The  reasons  for  this  center 
mainly  In  the  unevenness  of  the  materials 
employed  (e.g.,  no  two  pieces  of  leather  are 
identical)  and  the  considerable  variety  of 
widths  and  lengths  required  for  each  shoe 
model.  Thus,  because  of  tbese  constralnu. 
technological  advances  have  been  alow,  and 
automation  has  made  little  progress  In  the 
shoe  Industry. 

The  entry  of  new  firms  Into  the  shoe  in- 
dustry Is  fairly  easy.  The  amount  of  capital 
investment  required  is  fairly  modest.  By 
long-standing  trade  pracUces.  a  consldemble 
part  of  the  machinery  needed  for  shoe  manu- 
facturing Is  leased — rather  than  purchased — 
from  equipment  producers.  The  lease  ar- 
rangement also  normally  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  monthly  rent  and  a  pay- 
ment based  on  the  rate  of  production.  The 
result  Is  that  a  new  firm  avoids  both  a  large 
Initial  capital  investment  and  the  high  fixed 
overhead  cost  of  idle  equipment  during  pe- 
riods of  low  seasonal  activity.  Consequently, 
while  failures  arc  frequent,  new  entry  is  also 
frequent,  and  the  Industry  remains  populated 
by  a  large  number  of  small,  htgh-cost  firms 

Partly  reflecting  these  characteristics,  the 
profitability  of  the  shoe  Industry  historically 
has  been  low.  This  remains  true  today,  but 
the  Industry  did  Improve  Us  relative  posi- 
tion during  the  1960's.  This  Improving  trend 
Is  evident  in  the  following  figures  (source: 
Securities  Exchange  Commtsslon^Pederal 
Trade  CommUsion  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board) :  "^ 
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In  tfaa  early  I9e0's  net  proftt«  after  taxes 
as  a  perrentage  of  sales  In  the  staoe  Industry 
averaged  about  one-third  of  the  profit  r^te 
in  nondurable  goods  Industries  and  In  manu- 
facturlnR  {generally.  But  since  the  mld-19S0'a 
the  relative  rate  for  the  industry  baa  been 
one-half  or  higher.  When  net  proQta  after 
taxes  are  compared  with  net  wort.h.  the  prof- 
itability of  the  shoe  industry  is  shown  to 
have  Improved  even  more  markedly.  While 
the  rate  of  return  -^n  this  biuls  in  the  ahoe 
Industry  waa  atwnt  two-thirds  that  for  all 
nondurable  ^oods  producers  in  the  early 
I960's,  It  was  roughly  on  par  with  the  rate 
for  the  ^oup  as  a  whole  through  1968.  Last 
year,  the  ratio  declined  to  about  four-fllths. 
but  this  was  well  above  the  proportion  re- 
corded In  the  early  yeara  of  the  I&st  decade. 

Prom  this  brief  survey  of  the  shoe  In- 
dustry, I  conclude  that — rather  than  adopt- 
inj?  Import  quotas — efforts  should  be  made  to 
cope  with  aome  of  the  basic  structural  prob- 
lems facing  the  Industry.  I  will  return  to  this 
point  In  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

PCUAIVD   roa   AND  BfPPLT    or  TEXTTLES   AMU 

wxrrwEAa 
To  estimate  the  coats  of  the  proposed 
quotas  to  the  American  consumer.  It  la 
ueceasary  to  make  a  Judgment  abouc  the 
conditions  that  may  govern  the  future  de- 
mand for  and  lupply  of  the  commodities  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  reHtrtctlona.  This  la 
on  extremely  difficult  task,  and  only  the 
roughest  kind  of  quantitative  estimate  can 
bo  made.  And  even  to  do  this  requires  one 
to  make  several  highly  simplified  assump- 
tlona  aix>ut  consumer  behavior  and  other 
factors  that  will  Influence  the  market.  But 
even  though  the  esUmotes  derived  below 
are  highly  tentauve  and  show  only  the  direc- 
tion and  rough  magnitude  of  the  coat  to 
consumers  of  Imposing  import  quotas  an 
textile*  and  shoes,  I  believe  it  Is  Important 
at  least  to  attempt  to  quantify  what  tbU 
issue  means  to  conaumera. 

The  statistical  information  used  In  the 
an&lysls  and  the  method  of  deriving  the  esti- 
mates are  shown  in  Table  I,  attached. 

The  aaalysis  turns  on  a  set  of  aimpuaed 
and  consumption  of  textiles  and  footwear 
assumptions  about  the  pattern  of  importa 
In  1975.  In  carrying  out  the  analysis  on  es- 
aminatlon  was  made  of  data  on  consumption, 
imports,  the  relationship  of  imports  to  con- 
sumption, prices  of  the  domestically  pro- 
duced commodity,  and  prices  of  the  cor- 
responding import.  The  behavior  of  these 
variables  during  the  decade  of  the  1960'b  was 
studied.  But  trends  in  the  period  ide5-6& 
were  used  as  benchmarks  for  the  projection 
of  the  demand  lor  and  supply  of  nonrubber 
footwear  and  apparel  (the  most  Important 
consumer  goods  component  of  the  textile 
category)   to  1975. 

Tiie  tasks  to  be  performed  were  (1)  to 
estimate  the  domestic  demand  for  each  type 
of  commodity  in  1975.  (3)  to  estimate  the 
division  of  the  supply  of  each  type  of  com* 
modlty  between  domestic  production  and 
Unporu,  and  (3)   to  eatimat*  the  difference 


(In  dfdlars)  of  meeting  a  larger  share  of 
demand  from  domestic  suppliers  rather  than 
from  Importers. 

In  estimating  consumption  In  1075.  It  was 
assumed  that  per  capita  consumption  will 
continue  to  increase  between  1900  and  I97S 
at  the  same  rate  recorded  between  1065  and 
1969.  As  Shown  in  Table  1,  for  apparel,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  In  the  1065-69 
period  was  3.3  per  cent,  and  for  footwear  It 
was  1.0  per  cent.  Extending  these  rates  of 
change  la  per  capita  consumption  to  1075, 
and  given  the  Census  Bureau's  projection  of 
U.S.  population  in  1975.  total  volume  of  con- 
sumption of  apparel  and  footwear  in  1975 
was  derived.  This  volume  was  then  converted 
to  dollar  terms. 

It  was  further  assumed  that — In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  quota — the  ratio  of  Imports  to 
consumption  in  1969-75  would  maintain  the 
same  annual  average  rate  of  Increase  that 
occurred  in  the  1965-69  period.  For  apparel, 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  that  ratio  was  10.5 
per  oent.  and  for  footwear  It  waa  18.0  per 
cent,  By  extending  the  rates  of  change  in 
the  Import'consumption  ratio  to  1075  and 
applying  the  resulting  ratio  for  1975  to  total 
esumatcd  consumption  In  that  year,  the 
volume  of  Imporu.  without  quota,  was  ob- 
tained. In  converting  consumption  and  Im- 
ports from  volume  to  value  terms,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  prices  of  both  domestically  pro- 
duced and  imported  goods  would  remain  the 
same  In  1975  as  they  were  In  1960.  Such 
prices  In  themselves  are  only  very  rough 
estimate-^.  (In  other  words,  expenditures 
were  expressed  In  1969  prices.)  It  woa  also 
assumed  that  there  were  no  supply  con- 
trants.  either  foreign  or  domestic. 

It  was  assumed  that — If  quotas  were  im- 
posed— the  amount  of  importa  authorized 
would  be  that  stipulated  under  H-R.  18970; 
In  1071.  Imports  would  be  held  to  the  1967- 
69  average;  then,  beginning  in  1972,  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  increased  by  S 
per  cent  of  the  amount  authorized  In  the 
Immediately  preceding  year. 

Given  the  1075  consumption  level.  It  re- 
mained to  determine  what  the  dollar  cost 
to  the  consumer  would  be  If  he  had  to  shift 
his  purchases  from  the  cheaper  foreign  to 
the  more  expensive  domestic  product  as  a 
result  of  the  imposition  of  a  quota. 
COST  or  QUOTAS  TO  co.NsuMcas 
The  above  asfiumptloos  and  calculations 
provided  very  rough  estimates  of  the  dollar 
cost  to  consumers  of  imposing  quotas  on  ap- 
parel and  footwear.  For  apparel,  the  extra 
cost  might  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
S1.8  bUllon  In  1975.  In  the  case  of  foot- 
wear, it  might  approximate  ci.9  billion. 
As  stressed  several  times,  these  are  only 
tentative  estimates,  and  they  should  be  in- 
terpreted with  considerable  caution.  How- 
ever, even  If  they  were  cut  in  half,  they  sug- 
gest that  the  adverse  Impact  on  consumers 
of  putting  quotas  on  these  commodities 
would  be  considerable. 

A  brief  discussion  of  recent  trends  In  de- 
mand and  supply  in  the  two  industries 
might  help  place  the  estimates  In  perspec- 
tive. 

The  Ctue  of  Apparel:  •  In  1969.  consumer 
expenditures  on  apparel  amounted  to  about 
H3.3  billion,  an  increase  of  39  per  c«nt — or 
an  annual  average  rate  of  about  Slj  per 
cent — since  1065.  Measured  In  physical 
volume  ( measured  In  poimds,  raw  fiber 
equivalent)  the  annual  average  rate  of  In- 
crease was  about  4  per  cent.  In  1969,  imports 
represented  7.8  per  cent  of  total  consump- 
tion (by  volume),  compared  with  5.2  per  cent 
in  1985.  In  the  1965-69  period.  Imports  rose 
at  an  annual  average  rate  of  15  per  cent — far 
ouutrlpping  the  4  per  cent  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  domestic  production.  As  Indicated 
above,  the  ratio  of  importa  to  total  consump- 
tion rose  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  10.5 
per  cent  between  1965  and  1969. 
This  sharp  swing  to  Importa  was  due  to 


several  factors,  but  the  differential  in  prices 
between  the  imported  and  domestically  pro- 
duced items  undoubtedly  played  a  major  role 
For  example.  In  1969.  the  unit  value  of  ap- 
parel of  all  kinds  consumed  (which  can  be 
Interpreted  as  an  average  price)  was  510 
compared  with  Just  over  «6  for  the  unit  value 
of  imports,  adjusted  to  a  retail  basis. 

Given  this  evidence  of  a  strong  demand 
for  imported  apparel,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  consumers  would  contmue  to 
turn  m  the  direction  of  foreign  suppliers. 
If  the  projected  rise  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  1975  were  to  be  achieved— despite 
the  imposition  of  a  quota — the  greater  de- 
mand would  have  to  be  satisfied  by  do- 
mestic producers. 

This  could  only  he  done  at  higher  prices 
than  would  be  the  case  if  imports  are  nor 
subject  to  a  quota.  As  indicated  In  Table  1 
the  unit  value  of  apparel  consumption  m 
1975  was  estimated  at  »9.74  without  a  quota 
and  at  »10.08  with  a  quota.  In  other  words, 
prices  probably  would  decline  aiigbtiy  with- 
out a  quota,  but  the  Imposition  of  restric- 
tions would  prevent  this  and  perhaps  cau«e 
a  small  rise  in  the  average  price.  Since  it  was 
assumed  that  the  physical  volume  of  con- 
sumption would  remain  unchanged— with  o- 
wiihout  a  quota— the  higher  unit  value  re- 
sulting from  a  quota  la  translated  into  a 
higher  level  of  consumer  expendliurea. 

Without  a  quota,  consumer  outlays  for 
apparel  In  1975  were  estimated  at  isa  7  bil- 
Uon;  with  a  quou.  ouUays  were  estimated  at 
•54.6  billion.  This  difference  of  «i.8  billion 
Is  the  coat  of  the  quota  to  conBumers.  This 
Is  an  extra  cost  of  about  3!,^  per  cent 

The  Case  of  Footwear.  Imporu  of  non- 
nibber  footwear  have  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  domestic  output  in  recent  yetrs 
However,  the  growth  has  been  concentrated 
in  certain  types. 

In  1965.  domestic  purchases  of  nonrubber 
footwear  totaled  730.000  pairs:  by  1969,  the 
total  had  risen  to  781.000  pairs.  This  was  an 
Increase  of  8S  per  cent,  or  an  annual  aver- 
age rate  of  3  1  per  cent  Importa  roae  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  20  per  cent  In  these 
years  and  accounted  for  36  per  cent  of  total 
consumpUon  (by  volume)  in  1969  comp.ved 
with  13  per  cent  In  1966. 

Whether  consumers  would  have  increased 
their  purchases  to  this  extent  if  less  expen- 
sive Imported  shoes  were  not  available  is 
very  doubtful.  The  recenUy  released  report 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  nonrubber 
footwear  concluded  that  "from  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view.  Imports  have  opened 
up  Important  new  opUons.  The  extremely 
low-priced  Imports,  priced  often  far  below 
any  comparable  domestic  footwear  except 
canvas-upper  rubber  aoled  footwear  hove 
provided  entire  new  lines  of  basic  foot  cov- 
erings. At  the  other  end,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  styles  developed  abroad  In  the 
higher  prices  ranges  have  also  provided  new 
consumer  choices." 

The  imposition  of  quotas  on  imports  of 
footwear  would  be  highly  regressive,  since  it 
would  be  concentrated  on  Imporu  of  inex- 
pensive types.  For  example,  in  1989.  the 
unit  value  of  imports  (estimated  at  6S  32 
retail)  was  about  three-fifths  the  unit  value 
of  all  domestic  footwear  consumed  In  that 
year  (»8.77).  In  1965.  the  price  differential 
In  favor  of  imports  had  been  even  greater, 
since  the  price  of  imported  shoes  rose  much 
faster  than  the  domestic  product  In  the 
1965-69  period." 

In  the  face  of  this  experience  with  shoes — 
as  in  the  case  of  apparel— It  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  consumers  would  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  Imporu  In  the  years 
ahead.  In  fact,  if  the  rate  of  Increa&e  in  the 
import.'consumptlon  ratio  that  prevailed  In 
the  1965-69  period  were  to  persist  through 
1975,  imporu  could  account  for  about  70 

Footnotes  at  end  of  arllcl*. 
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per  cent  of  the  domestic  market  for  shoes  In 
the  latter  year.  The  imposlUon  of  the  quotas 
stipulated  In  the  proposed  legislation  would 
hold  the  ratio  to  34  per  cent  la  1975. 

Thus,  the  public  would  have  to  meet  the 
growth  In  demand  from  higher  priced  do- 
mestic sources.  Without  a  quota,  the  unit 
value  for  total  consumption  of  footwear  was 
estimated  at  M.73  in  1975— about  23  per 
cent  below  that  for  1969.  With  a  quota,  the 
figure  was  estimated  at  (8.87 — or  32  per  cent 
higher  than  would  be  the  cose  without  a 
quota. 

Using  the  estimates  of  the  volume  of  con- 
sumption and  unit  values,  the  value  of  con- 
sumer outlays  for  footwear  was  determined. 
In  1960.  this  amounted  to  ifi.O  billion.  With- 
out a  quota,  the  level  wns  estimated  at  $5.0 
billion  lu  1075 — despite  an  estimated  In- 
crease of  131^  per  cent  In  the  phyBical 
volume  of  consumption — and  reflecting  the 
lower  unit  price  of  imporu.  Hovbcvcr,  with 
the  quota  Impoeed.  domestic  production 
would  supply  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
demand  at  unit  prices  almost  one-third 
higher  than  the  prices  for  IraporU. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  level  of 
consumer  expenditures  Is  estimated  nt  $7.8 
billion  in  1976.  This  is  an  extra  cost  of  $1.9 
billion — or  a  premium  of  about  30  per  cent — 
that  can  be  assigned  as  the  burden  of  a 
quota  on  footwear. 

IMPACT  or  QUOTAfl  OM  TRC  DOMeSTIC  PRICE 


If  quotas  were  applied  to  imports  of  ap- 
parel and  footwear  along  the  lines  dtscuascd 
above,  they  would  add  significantly  to  do- 
mestic inflationary  pressures.  This  result 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  domestically 
produced  article — shoes  or  apparel — is  more 
expensive  than  the  equivalent  Imported  ar- 
ticle. In  the  absence  of  quotas,  consumers 
are  expected  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
their  total  consumption  devoted  to  cheaper 
Imparted  aboes  and  apparel  so  that  the  aver- 
age  unit  cost  of  these  Items  would  decline 
over  the  1969-75  period.  The  proposed 
quotas,  however.  If  imposed,  would  effec- 
tively freeze  the  import  sh.ire  of  total  con- 
sumption of  footwear  and  apparel  at  aboui 
the  present  level,  rather  than  allowing  it  to 
increase.  Thus,  the  quotas  would  prevent  the 
average  unit  cost  to  the  consumer  from  de- 
clining as  It  would  do  If  consumers  were 
permitted  to  buy  Imporu  without  restraint. 

The  higher  tmit  prices  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  the  quotas  can  be  translated 
roughly  Into  increases  in  the  consumer  price 
index  (CPI).  Using  the  same  assumptions 
about  the  pattern  of  consumer  demand  and 
supply  conditions  discussed  above — along 
with  data  on  the  relative  ImporUnce  of  ap- 
parel and  footwear  in  total  consxtmer  ex- 
penditures, the  effects  of  quoUs  on  the  CPI 
were  estimated.  The  calculations  are  shown 
in  Table  3.* 

If  Imporu  of  apparel  and  footwear  arc  per- 
mitted to  grow  freely  without  quotas,  and  if 
the  behavior  of  other  componcnu  of  the  in- 
dex are  held  constant,  under  the  assimiptlons 
specified  above.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
consumer  price  Index  would  decline  by  0.6 
per  cent,  and  the  CPI  excluding  foods  and 
services  would  decline  by  1.4  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1069  and  1975  (1960  =  100).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Imposition  of  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  apparel  and  footwear  Is  estlnutted  to 
result  In  a  small  increase  from  1969  to  1975 
at  approximately  0.1  per  cent  In  the  total 
CPt  and  of  arotmd  0.2  per  cent  In  the  CPI 
excluding  foods  and  services  (1969  =  100). 
Thus,  on  an  Index  base  of  1969  =  100,  the 
total  CPI  would  be  0.7  percentage  points 
higher,  and  the  CPI  excluding  foods  and 
services  would  be  1.6  percentage  polnu 
higher.  In  1975,  with  a  quoU  than  without 
a  quota,  assuming  no  change  In  other  Items 
of  the  CPI. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  the  adoption  of 
quotas,  aside  from  their  other  adverse  effecU, 


would  aggravate  inflationary  pressures  as 
well.  This  general  ooncluslon  seems  evident — 
although  again  It  Is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  above  estimates  of  the  effecu  on  the 
CPI  with  considerable  caution. 

Looking  beyond  the  apparel  and  footwear 
industries,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  pro- 
tectionist devices  hurt  our  eOoru  to  fight  in- 
flation and  undermine  our  efforU  to  raise 
exporu.  In  fact,  many  countries  have  used 
trade  policy  to  Induce  greater  ImporU  as  an 
effective  way  to  combat  rising  domestic 
prices,  and  to  Induce  their  lndu.strlea  ta 
operate  more  »^fnclently.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  that  the  greatest  Increase  In  our 
overall  Imporu  has  come  since  1965 — and  ha* 
coincided  with  our  failure  to  control  infla- 
tion. Excess  demand  with  rising  prices  Is  the 
basic  cause  of  our  trade  problem,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  relief  from  measures 
that  will  keep  prices  high. 

Moreover,  in  their  concern  with  rising  im- 
poru. proponenu  of  quotas  forget  that  we 
nre  still  a  great  and  effective  exporting  coun- 
try. We  have  succeeded  in  r.'ilsing  exporU  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $42  billion — double  the 
1960-65  rate.  At  this  rate,  exporu  are  greater 
than  total  domestic  expenditures  on  residen- 
tial structures  or  on  automobiles  and  parts. 
When  exporu  are  so  Important  to  many  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  especially  agriculture.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistEUce  to  start  a  round  of 
retaliatory  trade  restrictions  such  as  dark- 
ened the  depression  years.  And  If  we  are  to 
make  genuine  progress  in  export  expansion, 
we  will  need  to  achieve — and  maintain — a 
much  greater  degree  of  domestic  price  sta- 
bility than  we  have  attained  in  recent  years. 

If  we  can  achieve  this  objective,  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  point,  perhaps  before  1975, 
our  competitive  position  for  shoes  and  tex- 
tile*— and  certainly  overall — would  improve 
so  that  the  sharp  uptrend  in  ImporU  would 
be  moderated. 

I  do  not  believe  the  tlireat  of  Imposing 
quotas  would  be  effective  In  getting  other 
countries  to  lower  their  barriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. In  my  view,  the  only  policy  that  will 
achieve  this  In  the  long  run  Is  a  policy  that 
encourages  greater  trade  flows  under  free 
competitive  conditions. 

AN   ALTEKNaXXTB   COITKSS   Poa   POBUC   P014CT 

In  commenting  on  the  adverse  effecU  of 
quotas  on  consumers.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  textile  and  shoe  industries  face  no 
(>roblems.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  Indicated 
above,  they  arc  confronted  with  serious  struc- 
tural problems,  and  the  sharp  rise  In  imporU 
in  recent  years  has  added  to  these.  Both 
workers  and  businesses  ( especially  the 
smaller  firms)   are  being  affected  adversely. 

For  example.  In  the  cose  of  footwear 
(which  must  be  considered  a  low-wage  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States),  foreign  pro- 
ducers enjoy  a  sizable  cost  advantage.  In 
mid-1969,  the  average  wage  of  shoe  produc- 
tion workers  In  the  United  SUtes  was  about 
$2  29  per  hour.  In  Italy,  their  counterparU  re- 
ceived about  $1.04  per  hour,  and  the  corre- 
sponding flgures  were  $0.58  and  $0.56,  respec- 
tively, in  Japan  and  Spain.  The  low  foreign 
wages  more  than  offset  the  higher  output  per 
manhour  of  the  U.S.  workers.  Consequently. 
foreign  producers  of  footwear  could  land 
shoes  in  the  United  States  at  prices  well  be- 
low U.d.  production  cosU. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  for  textiles.  So. 
the  competitive  Impact  of  imports  In  both 
Industries  Is  severe.  Those  employed  In  the 
Industry — botii  workers  and  buslneae  enter- 
prises— do  need  help.  However,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, quotas  are  almply  the  wrong  way  to 
help  them.  Instead  of  pursuing  that  oourse,  I 
think  It  la  far  preferable  to  adopt  more  ef- 
fective programs  to  provide  retfalolng  and 
transitional  benefiU  or  financial  asslstanoe 
for  those  who  are  displaced  by  competitive 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control — 
whether  the  forces  originate  at  home  or 
abroad. 


In  this  connection,  the  provisions  for  ad- 
justment assistance  In  the  proposed  quota 
bill  point  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
could  be  improved  considerably.  The  cri- 
teria to  be  met  In  granting  assUUnce  to  In- 
duHtrtes,  firms,  or  vorkers  hurt  by  increased 
ImporU  are  liberalized  by  the  bill.  In  gcii< 
eral.  the  increase  in  Imporu  would  no  longer 
have  to  be  the  "major  factor"  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  Injury;  it  would 
only  luve  to  "contribute  substantially"  to 
the  Injury.  In  determlnine  whether  serious 
injury  to  an  industry  has  occurred,  more* 
over,  fairly  rigid  rulea  would  be  estabUshed : 
the  Imported  article  must  constitute  over  15 
per  cent  of  apparent  U.S.  coittumptton.  and 
the  ratio  of  UnporU  to  consumption  must 
have  increased  by  at  leael  3  percentage  points 
in  the  year  immediately  prior  to  the  Investi- 
gation and  by  at  least  5  percentage  polnU:  in 
the  year  before  that;  or  domestic  production. 
Jobs,  mnn-hours  worked,  or  wages  must  be 
declining  substantially;  and  the  Imported  ar- 
ticles are  aold  at  prices  substantially  below 
those  of  comparable  domestic  producU,  and 
foreign  unit  labor  costs  are  substauttally 
below  U.S.  unit  labor  costs. 

Under  these  rules,  many  industries — which 
previoufay  could  not  obtain  relief — might 
qualify  for  assistance.  While  some  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  criteria  for  assistance  would  be 
helpful,  there  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  grant 
of  protection  might  go  too  far.  Under  the  um- 
brella of  adjustment  assistance,  even  some 
of  the  strongest  or  least  efficient  mdustries 
might  find  shelter.  Moreover,  It  would  also 
be  preferable  to  consider  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  apart  from  any  proposal  \o 
Impose  quotas. 

coNCi-tmiNc  oascavATioKS 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  question  of 
the  effects  of  quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles.  I 
have  attempted  to  Ehow  the  adverse  impact 
on  consumers.  The  direction  and  rough  mag- 
nitude of  that  impact  have  been  indicated  at 
several  polnu  in  this  discussion.  But  before 
concluding  this  presentation,  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  bad  eiqjerlence 
we  have  already  had  with  quotas. 

There  are  several  items  on  which  manda- 
tory import  quotas  have  been  in  effect  for 
an  extended  period — principally  petroleum 
and  sugar — and  these  provide  some  clues  to 
the  cost  of  Import  quotas.  The  situation  on 
oil  ImporU  have  been  intensively  studied 
by  a  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol, whose  report  was  released  early  this 
year.  Tljc  Task  Force  found  that,  "In  1909 
consumers  paid  $5  billion  more  for  oil  prod- 
ucts than  they  would  have  paid  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Import  restrictions.  By  1980  the 
annual  coet  to  consumers  would  spproxlma'e 
$9.4  bUlion  Without  import  controls  the 
domestic  wellhead  price  would  fall  from 
$3.30  per  barrel  to  about  $3.00.  which  would 
correspond  to  the  world  price.  Although  we 
cannot  exclude  the  poaaiblllty.  we  do  not  pre- 
dict a  subsUntlal  price  rise  in  world  oil  mar- 
keu  over  the  coming  decade."  A  majority  of 
the  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent quotas  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  tariffs 
Involving  a  lesser  degree  of  protection.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  move  us  some 
distance  In  the  right  direction. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  policy  of  con- 
trolling supplies  goes  beck  to  the  mld-1930's. 
and  Is  intended  to  maintain  stable  prices  and 
support  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The 
sugar  control  program  has  many  complexi- 
ties, but  one  clear  result  Is  that  the  VJ3.  sugar 
prlce  averages  considerably  higher  than  the 
world  price.  One  of  the  reasona  that  the 
quoted  world  price  Is  so  low — currenUy  about 
4  cents  per  pound  compared  with  a  domes- 
tic equivalent  price  of  about  8  cenU  per 
pound — Is  that  foreign  producers,  after  sup- 
plying their  U.S.  quota  amount  at  very 
favorable  prices,  can  afford  to  sell  their 
residual  supplies  on  world  markets  at  very 
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law  prlcea  and  realize  a  reasonable  overall 
proRt  margin.  IT  the  United  States  were  to 
remove  Its  controls  on  stigar  Imports,  th« 
price  to  U.S.  consumers  would  tend  to  fall. 
the  world  price  would  rise,  and  a  single  effec- 
tive price  would  be  established  at  some  level 
between  the  two. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  quotas  on  oil 
are  In  effect,  and  consumers  are  paying  the 
cost.  And.  sadly,  the  new  quota  and  Its  re- 
placement with  a  tariff,  which  at  least  would 
have  the  virtue  of  allowing  the  total  supply 
to  rise — although  at  higher  prices. 

So.  although  we  may  have  to  live  with  the 
existing  quotas  for  some  time.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us — as  consumers — would  like  to 
add  others? 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  bill  was  drafted  and  adopted  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  mid- 
August,  and  It  cleared  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  early  September.  The  full  House 
of  Representatives  la  expected  to  vote  on 
the  measure  soon  after  the  end  of  the  elec- 
tion recess  In  mid-November.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  adopted  a  bill  sim- 


ilar to  that  approved  by  the  two  Rouse  Com- 
mittees. The  Senate  as  a  whole  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  the  matter  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

-  In  effect,  this  means  the  rates  of  duty 
which  wUl  exist  when  the  final  stage  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions  takes  place 
on  January  1,  1973. 

'  As  before,  the  President  can  also  prevent 
a  foreign  country  who  unreasonably  or  un- 
JustlHably  restricts  U.S.  exporU  from  receiv- 
ing the  beneflts  of  US.  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions. 

*  This  part  of  the  discussion  was  restricted 
to  apparel — and  fabrics  were  excluded — for 
several  reasons.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
man-made  materials  (particularly  flnlshed 
goods).  Import  prices  exceed  domestic  prices, 
so  a  small  net  saving  might  result  If  a  quota 
were  adopted.  In  the  case  of  wool,  no  cost 
would  be  Incurred  because  the  quota  would 
not  be  restrictive.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
estimates  were  calculated  but  not  included 
because  of  lack  of  space. 
-  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  that  domestically  produced  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  Is  approximately  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  Imported  footwear.  This  Is  In  the 
aggregate,  covering  all  types.  We  have  as- 
sumed, as  indicated  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
study,  that  the  retail  markup  Is  the  same  for 
both  Imported  and  domestic  shoes,  le,  50 
per  cent.  This  assumption  Is  under  heavy 
attack  by  the  Tanners'  Council  which  has 
charged  that  the  markup  on  Imported  shoes 
Is  75  per  cent  to  130  per  cent  compared  with 
60  per  cent  for  shoes  made  In  the  VB  There- 
fore, says  the  CouncU.  the  consumer  is  not 
really  benefitting  from  the  Import  of  low- 
priced  shoes  There  may  be  some  validity  to 
this  although  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  confirm  it. 

■In  making  these  estimates,  the  data  on 
consumption  and  unit  values  presented  In 
T^ble  1  were  used  along  with  Information 
showing  the  approximate  weights  for  foot- 
wear and  apparel  In  the  total  CPI  and  m  the 
CPI  excluding  foods  and  services.  The  per- 
centage changes  In  the  CPI,  which  would 
occur  from  I»69  to  1075  with  and  without 
the  quotas,  were  thus  estimated. 
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PULLOUT  PRICE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
now  our  good  Uncle  Sam  U  being  black- 
mailed by  our  'friends  and  allies"  of 
Southeast  Asia  for  pulling  out  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.  South  Korea,  and  other 
areas.  Thieu  and  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
are  demanding  »4.5  billion  a  year  in 
military  and  economic  aid  over  the  next 
5  years.  That  is  not  the  worst.  South 
Korea  demands  $3  billion  for  military 
modernization   of   its   arm^   and  navy. 


Also,  assurance  of  no  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  before  1975.  Although 
fighting  ended  in  Korea  more  than  20 
years  ago,  unfortunately  we  still  have 
56.000  troops  in  South  Korea.  We  should 
have  pulled  them  out  years  ago.  South 
Korea  has  more  than  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Korea  and  an  army,  air 
force,  and  navy  superior  to  that  of  North 
Korea.  Thailand.  In  addiUon  to  6  huge 
air  bases  which  cost  our  taxpayers  nearly 
$1  billion,  demands  $50  million  each  year 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  been  paying 


to  employ  her  soldiers  as  mercenaries  to 
fight  in  Cambodia  and  against  Thai- 
landers  who  oppose  the  monarchy  there. 
Also,  that  corrupt  old  warlord  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  has  been  maintained  by 
us  in  Formosa,  demands  millions  in  sub- 
marines, planes,  tanks,  and  self-pro- 
pelled artillery.  Apparently.  President 
Nixon  believes  our  Nation  has  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire 
world.  He  proposes  to  substitute  tax- 
payers' billions  for  American  manpower. 
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A.  AUBREY  BODINE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
visitor  to  my  office  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Maryland  as  seen  through  the 
lens  of  Aubrey  Bodine's  camera  sind  pre- 
served by  him  in  photographs  of  artistry 
and  integrity.  Over  the  decade  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  Aubrey  Bodine  has 
given  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  through 
me.  a  collection  of  pictures  of  the  State 
that  are  not  only  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  office,  but  also  testimony  that  his 
generosity  was  equal  to  his  genius.  His 
last  gift,  a  prize-winning  scene  of  oyster- 
men  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  was  only  re- 
cently added  to  the  collection. 

But  now  Aubrey  Bodine  Is  dead,  and 
Maryland  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
unique  artist.  Mr.  Bodme  died  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  on 
October  28  after  being  taken  ill  In  his 
darkroom  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  where 
he  was  photographic  director  of  the 
Baltimore  Smi  Magazine. 

Born  In  Elkridge  in  1906,  Mr.  Bodine 
was  the  preeminent  photographer  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Maryland,  capturing  in 
his  meticulous  work  the  countless  faces 
and  vistas  of  the  Free  State,  from  the 
wetlands  and  watermen  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Western  Maryland.  His  remarkable 
photographs  were  published  In  *  books 
and  were  a  frequent  feature  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  on  whose  staff  he  served  for 
a  full  half-century. 

During  his  distinguished  career.  Mr. 
Bodine  was  awarded  hundreds  of  prizes 
In  national  and  international  competi- 
tions. His  photographs  were  purchased 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  and  ex- 
hibited in  one-man  shows  in  Baltimore 
and  In  Moscow.  Equally  significant  as  a 
measure  of  his  art  are  the  countless 
copies  of  various  Bodine  photographs 
which  his  friends  and  admirers  through- 
out Maryland  have  clipped  from  the  Sim- 
papers  and  saved  for  years,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evocative  beauty  and  calm  of 
his  work. 

Aubrey  Bodine  was  a  true  artist  with 
a  camera,  often  waiting  many  hours  or 
returning  to  a  scene  many  times  to  catch 
the  precise  angle  of  shadow  or  tcich  ot 
sunlight  which  he  sought.  Equally  pain- 
staking in  the  darkroom,  he  never  altered 
his  patient,  respectftU  approach  to  his 
craft.  His  perfection  and  perceptive  eye 
established  a  new  standard  of  quality  for 
his  profession,  and  he  captured  the 
beauty  of  Maryland  as  no  other  man  has. 

Mr.  President,  all  photographers  and 
all  Marylanders  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  great  artist.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  sympathy  to  his  family,  and 
to  include  in  the  Record,  in  tribute, 
three  articles  which,  together,  summarize 
the  extraordinary  quality  of  A.  Aubrey 
Bodine  and  the  legacy  of  his  lifetime  of 
work  in  his  chosen  profession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  29,  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 30.  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
was  published  in  the  Sun  of  November  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 


A.   AtniicxT   BooiNE  Dies  at  64 
A.   Aubrey  Bodine.   photographic  director 
of  The  Sun  Magazine  and  a  Sunpapers  pho- 
tographer for  nearly  50  years,  died  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

He  was  InternaUonally  known  for  his  pic- 
torial photographs  of  Maryland,  most  of 
which  originated  on  his  newspaper  assign- 
ments, 

Mr.  Bodine,  who  was  64.  was  taken  ill  in 
Ills  darkroom  at  the  newspaper  yesterday 
morning. 

CONTIIfDED     TO     WORK 

Though  In  poor  health  In  recent  years,  he 
continued  to  work.  He  had  just  finished  a 
major  a.ssignment  for  Th.e  Sun  Magazine, 
photographing  hU  favorite  scenes  through- 
out Maryland.  In  Augiist  he  celebrated  his 
50th  anniversary  with  the  Sunpapers. 

Mr.  Bodine  was  born  in  Elkridge.  the  son 
of  Joel  Ooode  and  Louise  A.  Wilson  Bodine. 
Afer  a  few  year«  in  the  public  sehoots  of  Elk- 
ridge he  switched  to  St.  Paul's  School. 

He  stu-ted  working  for  the  Sunpapers 
August  29,  1920.  whUe  stilt  attending  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  then  on  Franklin  Street. 
Be  was  14.  His  first  Job  was  In  the  business 
department  but  within  a  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  advertising  art  department. 

Because  of  an  interest  In  photography  de- 
veloped at  St.  Paul's,  be  was  soon  making 
pictures  of  Ice  boxes,  console  radios  and  fur- 
niture suites  for  newspaper  advertisements. 

10TOCHAT1TKS     SGCTION 

On  weekends  he  began  taking  pictures  of 
the  harbor  and  the  Patapsco  River  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  Mark  Watson,  the  Sunday 
editor,  who  used  them  in  the  rotograrure 
section  then  known  popularly  as  the  "brown 
section."  The  pictures  were  so  outstanding 
that  In  1927  Mr.  Bodine  was  transferred  to 
the  Sunday  Department.  At  night  he  studied 
design  at  the  Maryland  Institute. 

Every  Sunday  the  brown  section  would 
have  one  or  more  pages  of  Bodine  photo- 
graphs o'  Maryland  scenes — spring  plowing, 
the  Charles  street  Easter  parade,  oyster 
dredging,  the  mountains  of  Western  Mary- 
land. Those  pictures  were  made  on  glass- 
plate  negatives. 

In  1941  Mr.  Bodine  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Sunday  Sun  photographic  depart- 
ment. In  January,  1046.  he  became  photo- 
graphic director  ot  the  Sunday  Sun  Maga- 
zine when  It  replaced  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tion. 

cmnc's  virw 

One  critic  once  observed  of  Ur.  Bodine's 
work :  "Bodine  the  artist  Is  most  seen  In  his 
pictures  of  the  landscape.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful communion  between  nature  and  this 
man,  enabling  him  miraculously  to  present 
the  essence  of  a  particular  site  In  photo- 
graphic form." 

The  MiddletDwn  Valley,  not  far  from  his 
mother's  family  home  In  Boonsboro,  was 
one  of  his  favorite  subjects.  Be  thought 
Frederick  was  the  prettiest  town  In  Mary- 
land. T^e  most  Interesting  and  scenic  coun- 
ty of  the  Eastern  Shore,  he  felt,  was  Dor- 
chester because  of  Its  vast  mashes. 

Contrary  to  what  many  beUered,  Mr. 
Bodine  did  not  use  a  wide  variety  of  cameras 
or  a  great  deal  of  expensive  equipment.  His 
favorite  camera  was  a  5-by-7  Llnhorf  so 
battered  and  worn  that  It  looked  like  it 
might  have  been  ekbandoned  on  a  battefleld 
by  Mathew  Brady. 

On  at  least  one  occasion,  as  if  to  prove  bis 
point  that  expensive  equipment  was  not 
necessary.  Mr.  Bodine  published  fuU-page 
layouts  of  pictures  taken  with  a  simple 
Brownie    box   camera. 

The  pictures,  printed  In  the  Sun  Magastne 
In  1957,  showed  the  same  attention  to  detail 
and  the  same  quality  of  his  other  prints  and 
served  as  models  for  a  apeclal  "sni^ahot 
contest"  the  newq)aper  was  running  at  th« 
time. 


Mr.  Bodine  was  famous  for  bla  use  of  sun- 
light and  shadows  In  his  pictures.  Many 
were  made  near  daybreak,  on  rainy  evenings 
or  frosty  mornings.  To  get  sunlight,  mist  or 
shadow  precisely  the  way  he  wanted  them, 
he  would  wait  for  hours,  go  back — even  great 
distances — and.  if  necessary,  postpone  tak- 
ing the  picture  for  months.  This  would  often 
drive  his  editor  to  distraction. 

One  editor  wrote  of  him.  "He  has  a  deep 
appreciation  of  beauty  In  all  its  forms  and 
moods.  Heart  and  mind  create  the  photo- 
graph that  is  distinguished  by  Its  twauty. 
clarity  and  air  of  tranquility.  In  looking  at 
one  of  his  pictures  I  am  usually  struck  first 
by  its  beauty,  then  by  its  simplicity  ot  form. 
I  think  that  what  he  leaves  out  of  a  picture 
Is  almost  as  important  as  what  he  allows 
Into  it.  He  has  a  gift  for  isolating  and  drama- 
tizing beauty,  ana  of  hiding  or  subduing 
anything  that  detracts  from  It.  If  I  come 
upon  a  view  that  I  have  first  seen  In  a  Bodine 
picture.  X  am  often  disappointed.  Actuality 
Is  seldom  as  beautiful  as  Bodme's  portrayal." 

WON  FTLtOWSHZP 

For  his  work  In  bringing  a  new  concept  of 
artlsUc  expression  to  newspaper  photogra- 
phy he  was  awarded  a  Fellowship  In  the 
Photogr^hic  Society  of  America.  This  Is  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  largest  pho- 
tographic group.  He  was  also  named  a  fellow 
In  the  National  Press  Photographers  Associa- 
tion, the  first  photographer  to  achieve  both 
honors.  In  1957  the  National  Photographers 
Association  named  him  Newspapw  Magazine 
Photographer  of  thi  Tear. 

For  many  years  he  exhibited  his  wotk  in 
national  and  International  competition  and 
won  hundreds  of  trophies,  medals  and  rib- 
bons. 

He  has  had  a  one-man  show  at  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art  and  another  In  Mos- 
cow. His  wc»^k  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  New  York.  His  pictures 
clipped  from  the  Sun  Maga£lne  have  been 
used  in  schools,  treasured  in  scrapbooks  and 
tacked  up  in  crossroad  garages. 

His  picture,  "oyster  dredgers"  snapped 
while  he  clung  with  one  arm  to  a  rocking 
boat,  won  a  ftfi.OOO  savings  bond,  first  prize  In 
a  national  contest  which  drew  50,000  entrees. 
The  following  year  be  entered  the  same  con- 
test and  won  second  prize,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  greater  feat. 

He  has  produced  four  picture  books,  "My 
Maryland"  <19S2)  "Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tide- 
water" ( 1954) .  "The  Pace  of  Maryland" 
( 1961 )  and  'The  Pace  of  Virginia"  ( 1968 ) .  All 
have  been  reprinted.  Re  also  provided  pic- 
tures for  two  guide  books  on  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis.  The  books  were  published  by 
Bodine  &  Associates  which  has  also  published 
other  local  books. 

Mr.  Bodine  had  sorrel -colored  hair  which 
he  wore  close-cropped.  He  dressed  nattily 
and  in  a  colorful  manner  and  always  smoked 
a  corncob  pipe.  He  often  used  the  pipe  as  a 
signature  when  taking  a  picture  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  home,  leaving  it  on  a  table  or 
desk  so  It  would  be  visible  In  the  photograph. 

He  prevailed  upon  government  officials,  even 
the  Governor,  to  have  branches  trimmed, 
signs  removed,  or  in  one  instance  a  tree 
removed  if  these  things  Interfered  with  his 
best  camera  angle.  When  he  couldn't  get  a 
sign  removed  he  would  sometimes  make  his 
own  sign  and  hang  it  over  the  offending  one 
while  he  made  the  picture. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  Tate 
Bodine.  he  Is  survl^'ed  by  a  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer Beaty  Culver,  a  step -daughter.  Mrs. 
Michael)  Moore,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  brother, 
Seeber  K.  Bodine,  of  Baltimore  and  a  sister. 
Mrs.  Charles  Walter,  of  Randallstown. 

Funeral  services  will  be  btid  at  10  A.M. 
Saturday  at  tiie  Jenkins  funeral  establish, 
ment,  4005  York  road.  Burial  will  be  in 
Oreenmount  Cemetery. 
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PHOTOCBAPHEK    a.     AumEY     BODINK     DiES 

A.  Aubrey  Bodtne,  the  prize-winning 
photographic  director  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
Uagmzliie  and  a  staff  member  or  that  paper 
for  50  years,  died  Wednesday  Id  Balumore 
following  a  Kroke  at  the  age  of  64, 

Mr  Bodlne.  who  had  been  In  111  health 
for  the  paat  few  years,  became  sick  In  the 
newsroom  Wednesday  morning.  He  waa  taken 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bospltal.  where  he  died 
a  few  hours  later. 

Internationally  known  tor  his  photo- 
graphs of  Maryland  scenes,  Mr.  Bodlne  spe- 
clallud  In  the  distinctive  uses  of  sunlight 
shadows  and  clouds. 

His  photographs  were  distinguished  by 
their  clarity  and  tranquility  He  often  placed 
hi"  photographs  In  competition  and  during 
hla  career  won  hundreds  of  trophies  and 
medals. 

Norman  Dnscoll.  secretary  of  the  Whlt« 
House  Press  Photographers  AssoclaUon  and  a 
former  co-worker  of  Mr  Bodlnes,  remembers 
him  as  "a  msster  at  printing." 

According  to  Drlscoll.  Mr  Bodlne  would 
spend  a  whole  day  making  one  print  "He 
could  come  back  with  a  lousy  negative  •  salo 
Drlscoll.  -and  turn  It  Into  the  best  picture 
you  d  ever  seen." 

Mr.  Bodlne  has  had  one-man  shows  in 
both  Baltimore  and  Moscow.  His  photo- 
graphs have  been  purchased  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  here  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York. 

Pour  of  hla  books  have  been  published 
■My  Maryland"  In  1052,  "Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Tidewater"  In  1954  "The  Pace  of  Mary- 
land" In  1961.  and  "The  Pace  of  Virginia" 
In  1963. 

A  naUve  of  Elkrldge.  Md..  Mr  Bodlne  be- 
gan working  for  The  Sun  In  1920,  at  the  age 
of  14.  He  began  In  the  papers  business  sec- 
tion, then  switched  to  the  advertising  art 
department  and.  ftnally,  because  he  kept 
submitting  pictures  taken  on  his  own  Ume 
was  assigned   to  the  photography  staff 

A  habitual  pipe  smoker  who  carried  as 
many  as  six  pipes  around  In  hla  pockets 
Mr.  Bodlne  always  used  a  6-by-7-lnch  view 
camera  moun'ed  on  a  tripod.  Though  the 
camera  was  conspicuous,  a  former  coUeairue 
remembers  that  Mr.  Bodlne  had  a  way  of 
making  himself  otacure. 

fc.  "f:.^'!;'  ''°""'  '™*«  blmself  invisible." 
he  said.  Nobody  would  pay  any  attention  to 
bim^and  the  result  waa  great  candid  pic- 

.iSV^'T"'""^"  h'™  "  ■  man  who  waa 
abrupt  and  straightforward,  but  at  the  same 
time  generous  to  a  fault. 

He  showed  his  generosity  to  other  pho. 
tographeni  by  dropping  out  of  the  annual  Na- 
c^^t-.T""  ,  P''°^'««Phers  AssoclaUon 
compeutlon  relatively  early  in  hte  career 
to  give  someone  else  a  chance  His  own  ei- 
planatlon  waa  that  he  had  more  seta  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Brlttanlc*  ( the  first  prUe)  than 
he  would  ever  need. 

Mr.  Bodlne  Is  survived  by  his  wife   Nancv 

and    a   daughter.   Jennifer   Culver,   both   of 

Baltimore;  stepdaughter,  Mrs.  Michael  Moore, 

of  Plttaburgh.  and  a  brother.  Seeber  K   Bo- 

J  ='■,?.'"'  •  """•  ""  Charle.  Walter,  both 
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phocograph  the  dome.  In  order  to  get  the 
result  he  wanted  he  lay  flat  on  hla  b«ck  In 
the  Hght  spot  on  the  floor  and  as  a  result 
took  a  fantastic  shot— with  the  same  care 
he  took  In  1334. 

His  fame  and  success  In  no  way  altered 
his  endles  search  for  perfectlon. 

Baltimore. 


November  18,  1970 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  U  there 
further  morning  business'' 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
DRUG  DEPENDENCE  PREVENTION 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  S.  3562  is  the  unfinished 
business.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
understanding  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
luUon  264.  Equal  Rights,  has  been  laid 
aside  until  the  completion  of  S  3562' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  In  that  understanding 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  3562,  the  Drug  Abuse  Act 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


A.   AUBUCT   BODINC 

Rinehart  s<mool  of  Sculpture  lo  photograph 
my  Prli  de  Rome  entry  .~     -»■  f" 

TTie  pains  and  delicate  care  he  took  In 
carrying  out  thu  photographic  project  was 
amaang  to  me  and  of  course  greatly  appre- 

he  inalsted  on  dl.«ance-whlch  he  alone  took 
the  Ume  to  arrange  One  of  the  photographs 
appeared  In  Th€  Sun  on  May  1    1984 

-rairty-two  yearn  later,  on  aA  aaalgnment 
to  The  sumuy  5un  Magaitoe  Mr.  BoSSe 
came  to  photograph  my  new  jrtudlo.  During 
this   .enee  of  ptcture-taklng  he  wanted  ti 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ACT 

OP    1970 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
would  lilte  to  ask— would  like  to  move 
that  S.  3201  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  and  I  may  not  ob- 
ject  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiD  the 
Senator  withhold  and  let  the  clerk  re- 
port? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  ask  unanimous  consent.  He 
moved  that  the  clerk  report  the  bill 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  ask  whether  unani- 
mous consent  should  be  asked  to  bring 
up  that  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  moved  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl.  and  such  a  motion  is  In  order 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wUl  report  the  bUl  first,  and  then  the 
Senator  may  take  such  action  as  he 
wishes. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (8.  3301)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaalon  Act  to  provide  Increaaed 
protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  At- 
tEN.  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk  wiU 
conUnue  to  call  the  roll. 

-nie  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  answered  to  their  names: 
|No    386  Leg  I 

^urJ^  "■''        £•»-«'  S^welker 

Church  Manalleld  Scott 

Cook  Mathla.  sSrkman 

Cotton  Mcaellan  SpSng 

Dole  McOe,  sSveba 

Ervln  McGovem  is"^n 

Oravel  Mclntyre  Young  N  Dak 

Grimn  Metc.lt  YoSltOhto 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doddi 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr  East- 
I.AN1JI.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiMGsi.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tyoinosi  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendeb)  is  ab- 
sent on  offlcial  business 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Casei 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  FtoMo)' 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hak- 
SEN I .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
HamELOi   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gdr- 

NEY)  and  the  Senator  from  mmois  (Mr 

^!F"   "^  absent  on  offlcial  business 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 

Mdkdti    is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Uon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Allott  Qoodell  Peanon 

Anderson  Gore  PeU 

Bayh  Ham.  Prouty 

Bellmon  Hartke  Proxmlre 

Bennett  Hughes  Randolph 

Bible  Inouye  RlblcoS 

Brooke  Jackson  Russell 

Buidlck  Javlts  Smith 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho     Stennla 

annon  Long  Symington 

cooper  Uagnuson  Talmadge 

Cranston  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Curtis  Miller  Tower 

Domlnick  Hondale  WUhama  NJ 

Bagleton  Murpliy  WUIIam<,Del' 

Pannln  MusUe  TarbSreUgh 

Pulbnght  Nelson 

Goidwater         Faaton 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  previous  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  264,  which  I  understand 
would  automatically  have  come  down,  be 
carried  over,  under  the  same  stipulation, 
until  tomorrow.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object — let  me  make  a  brief 
statement. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  lay  another  measure  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration ofcalendar 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  right  to  object.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Sir.  GRIFFIN.  I  realize  the  difficulties 
of  scheduling,  and  I  do  not  particularly 
envy  the  problem  that  the  majority  lead- 
ership has  under  the  circumstances.  But 
I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  particularly  when  it  comes  to  con- 
troversial measures,  the  minority  ex- 
pects and  wants  some  notice  about  the 
scheduling. 

1  want  to  acknowledge  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that,  generally, 
that  has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

We  have  just  completed  a  live  quorum 
call.  The  call  obviously  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  a  very  controversial 
bill  was  suddenly  about  to  be  called  up 
without  adequate  notice.  Some  of  our 
Members — I  am  sure  this  would  apply  to 
some  on  the  majority  side — are  out  of 
the  city — some  who  are  very  interested 
in  the  bill.  They  want  to  be  here.  In  some 
cases,  they  wish  to  present  amendments. 

WhUe  I  would  not  want  to  object  to 
laying  aside  temporarily  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  order  to  take  up  other 
matters,  we  do  expect  to  have  some  rea- 
sonable notice  about  the  matters  to  be 
brought.  Accordingly,  I  would  feel  con- 
strained to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  unless  there  is  some  rea- 
sonable notice  to  our  side  as  to  what 
the  legislative  schedule  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORIl''FiN.  Yea;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
must  apologize  for  what  happened  on 
this  bUl,  but  that  the  bill  I  would  like  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  now  has  been 
cleared  with  the  other  side,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  It.  I  must  take  the  blame  for 
what  happened. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Further  reserving  the 
light  to  object,  I  want  to  make  It  very 


clear  that,  generally,  the  majority  leader 
Is  very,  very  considerate  in  this  regard, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  him. 

Could  the  majority  leader  give  us  some 
further  indication  of  the  schedule  beyond 
the  bill  which  he  is  about  to  lay  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

May  I  say,  first,  that  calling  up  the 
class  consumer  bill  was  done  after  notify- 
ing staff  on  the  minority  side,  though 
Interested  Senators  were  apparently  not 
consulted,  and  for  that  I  apologize.  It 
should  have  been  done.  Second,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  measure  appeared  on 
the  minority  leader's  list  of  legislation 
which  would  be  considered  before  an 
adjournment  sine  die.  It  appeared  also 
in  the  list  of  items  to  be  passed  submit- 
ted for  the  Record  last  October  7.  It  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  last  October  5. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  to  take 
up  H.R.  8298,  the  so-called  barge  bill, 
which  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  follow  that,  possibly,  by  the  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment:  then  to  get 
started  this  evening,  just  for  the  kickofi, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  opening  statements 
on  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill. 

Tomorrow,  of  course,  there  wUl  be  the 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill,  which 
win  take  at  least  a  day  and  perhaps  long- 
er. If  we  get  bogged  down  on  that,  be- 
cause It  is  a  privileged  matter,  we  will 
then  go  back  to  the  HEW  bill,  and  that 
could  take  us  into  Friday. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  face  up 
to  the  question  of  overriding  or  not  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  of  the  TV 
bill,  so-called. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majori^ 
leader. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  expect 
the  class  action  bill  to  be  called  up.  It  Is 
on  the  Calendar.  No  one  eiqiects  that 
It  will  not  be  called  up.  But  we  only 
would  like  to  have  some  reasonable 
noVKx. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  some  time 
next  week.  All  sides  are  so  notified  and 
It  is  hoped  that  every  effort  wUl  be  made 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  the  one  who 
made  the  motion  to  caU  up  the  class 
action  measure,  In  consultation  with  my 
leader,  I  do  think  it  Is  appropriate,  in 
terms  of  the  response  to  my  good  friend, 
the  able  assistant  leader  of  the  minority, 
to  observe  that  it  is  my  understanding 
this  class  action  measure  was  placed  on 
the  minority  leader's  list  of  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  on  Monday  last.  And 
I  further  understand  that  the  majority 
leader  did  indicate  that  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  this  measure 
would  be  called  up  this  week,  in  fact  that 
it  was  so  indicated  in  the  Ricoao.  I  do 
distinctly  recall  that  the  majority  lead- 
er's list  of  items,  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  7.  before  the  recess,  indi- 
cated this  bill  should  be  called  up  be- 
fore any  sine  die  adjournment. 

The  President,  so  I  understand,  has 
indicated  strong  support  for  this  meas- 


ure, so  bringing  this  matter  up  now  Is 
consistent  with  trying  to  expedite  the 
President's  priorities. 

I  understand  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  But  I 
think  It  Is  appropriate,  to  note  that  In- 
asmuch as  all  of  us  are  Impressed  by  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Including  the  President,  that  the  lead- 
ership is  trying  to  see  that  there  would 
be  due  consideration  of  tills  measure  on 
the  floor. 

Several  Sentors  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdra'wn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  View  of  a  situa- 
tion which  has  begun 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  he  will 
yield  me  one  moment  to  try  to  clear  the 
record  on  one  point  he  has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  both 
now  and  in  conversation  with  me  earlier, 
when  the  Senate  was  not  in  session,  has 
indicated — and  he  undoubtedly  has  every 
reason  to  believe  it — that  the  President  is 
enthusiastically  behind  the  class  action 
bill.  I  think  there  is  some  mistalce  there, 
and  I  do  not  want  this  to  pass  without  at 
least  setting  the  record  straight  so  far 
as  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  ITie  hour  of  12  o'cl<Kk  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  under  the  pre- 
vious sUpulation,  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  aside  under  the  same  arrange- 
ments as  requested  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  aside  until  the  end  of  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow — or  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  unflnished  busi- 
ness will  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
until  the  end  of  the  morning  hour  on  the 
next  legislative  day. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
meree  Committee,  has  the  imderstanding 
that  the  President  originally  favored  a 
class  action  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  a  clear  imderstanding 
from  the  White  House — ^not  directly 
from  the  President  but  from  those  who 
represent  him — that  the  class  action  bill 
In  its  present  form  is  highly  objection- 
able to  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
also  understands,  and  he  wishes  to  be 
corrected  if  he  is  mistaken,  that  the 
class  action  bill  was  originally  on  the 
list  of  "must"  legislation  as  presented  by 
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the  majority  leader  prior  to  recess. 
When  we  reconvened,  that  list  was  tub- 
mJtted  to  the  minority  leader,  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott). 
who  made  several  additions. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  intentional  on  the 
part  oX  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kdimeiiy).  but  1 
think  it  is  erroneous  to  suggest  that  the 
President  is  pressing  for  the  passage  of 
this  particular  bill  In  its  present  form. 

It  is  tUe  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  Uiat  although 
the  President  wants  a  class  action  bill, 
he  would  prefer  no  bill  at  all  to  the  class 
action  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  make  a  comment  about  that.  There 
are  three  factors:  Hjst,  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  want  a  class  action  legislation, 
and  I  think  that  statement  still  remains 
onrefuted:  second,  that  this  was  a  pri- 
ority Item  agreed  to  by  the  minority 
leader;  and.  third,  the  majority  leader 
indicated  there  was  every  indication  it 
would  be  called  up  this  week. 

Personally.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  pending  on  the  legislative 
calendar. 

The  record  indicates,  I  think,  strong 
support  by  the  administration  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  The  report  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  on  this  bill,  on 
page  2.  represents  remarks  by  Mrs.  Vir- 
giriia  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  AHairs.  Her  tes- 
timony was  some  of  the  most  compelling 
to  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
point  on  which  the  record  should  be 
made  clear  and  about  which  we  should 
have  no  doubt.  I  have  a  statement  in  my 
hand  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  made  in  the  Senate,  on  October  7, 
1870,  and  attached  to  it  is  e  list  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  matters  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session. 

The  first  one  is  the  social  security 
amendments  and  the  second  one  U  the 
consumer  cla.5s  action  bill.  S.  3201. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  there? 

Mr.  COOK.  ApparenUy.  Mr.  President. 
If  I  may  conlmue,  the  minority  leader 
did  also  accept  this  list  and  added  the 
trade  bill,  the  hijacking,  and  the  tax 
bills. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOK.  So  that  it  was  a  decision 
of  the  majority  that  tbix  action  be  taken 
and  not  a  matter  of  priority  in  regard  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSTTELD.  I  think  this  Is  a 
minor  point.  I  do  not  want  to  be  Involved 
in  this.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides, 

Mr.  COOK.  I  only  want  to  put  the 
minor  point  to  rest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  did  say  that  on 
October  7— there  Is  no  question  about 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  not  a  minor  point.  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  this  is  a  Uttle  like  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CoT- 
TOM)  and  I  being  coaches  and  having  a 
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game  called  without  being  notified  to 
be  there.  It  is  not  minor;  we  should  pass 
a  class  action  bill  In  this  session.  The 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
are  ready  to  face  up  to  It  regardless  of 
what  side  they  are  on.  There  are  several 
amendments  which  will  be  highly  con- 
troversial. I  think  administration  and 
Commerce  Committee  action  show  that 
everyone  wants  to  pass  some  kind  of 
class  action  bill  this  session.  We  are  ready 
to  get  at  it.  But  it  was  my  understand- 
ing—I checked  last  night— that  we  would 
bring  up  the  agricultural  conference  re- 
port and  then  we  would  take  up  HEW 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  are  involved  in,  and  then  we  would 
follow  that,  maybe,  with  the  class  action 
bni.  If  the  schedule  looks  right 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
there? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  seems  now  that 
the  agricultural  conference  report  can- 
not be  brought  up  at  this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  Until  tomorrow 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  unUl  tomor- 
row. But  we  are  ready  to  face  the  issue 
of  class  action  and  I  am  sure  every  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee knows  what  he  wants  to  do.  There 

will  be  several  amendments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  there  briefly,  what  1  was  referring 
to  as  a  minor  point  was  the  question  of 
the  listing  and  not  the  legislation 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Another  thing  I 
want  to  mention;  there  is  the  mixing 
bill  on  the  calendar— it  seems  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  Involved  In  Just 
about  everything  here  these  past  4  or  S 
days — and  both  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  are  Interested  in  the 
mixing  bin.  We  are  perfecUy  willing  to 
have  that  brought  up.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  the  man  who  held  the 
hearings  and  he  knows  the  subject.  He 
asked  me  last  night  on  the  telephone 
about  all  this,  and  I  said  I  did  not  think 
the  mixing  bill  woiild  come  up  today.  So 
he  is  not  here.  I  can  handle  the  mixing 
bill,  but  I  would  rather  not  do  it  until 
he  shows  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wants  the  bill  passed,  does  he 
not? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Surely. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  opposition  to  it.  passage.  The  Senator 
would  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  a  UtUe  op- 
position to  it  from  some  of  the  people  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River.  They  want  to 
be  heard.  They  will  be  heard.  It  should 
not  take  us  over  a  half  an  hour  to  do  it. 
We  are  in  that  position.  The  big  thing  is 
we  have  got  to  get  HEW  out  of  the  way. 
We  are  ready  to  move  on  that  as  fast  as 
we  can  settle  these  windups. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  want  to  say  that  all  that  con- 
cerns me  in  this  matter — and  I  am  sm-e 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
well— is  that  we  have  some  order  and 
some  understanding  that  there  is  no  con- 
troversy here  about  bringing  up  and  dis- 
posing of  all  matters.  If  we  can  include 


the  consumer  legislation,  we  want  to  do 
it.  The  objection  was  raised,  and  I  was 
one  of  those  who  raised  it,  that  at  least 
Uiose  involved  should  be  notified 
wough  an  unfortunate  situation,  on 
Which  the  minority  leader  will  take  the 

blame 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  to  blame.  It  is  my  fault 
Mr.  SCOTT.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  and  Com- 
merce Committees  be  notified  because 
there  is  some  incomplete  action  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  tills  stUl  So 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  fix  the  blame  on  a  partisan  basis 
would  be  in  error.  Any  attempt  to  pre- 
judge who  is  for  or  who  is  against  a 
Mnsumer  biU  would  be  entirely  in  error 
But  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  done  yeoman  work  in  attempting  to 
work  out  an  excellent  bill.  So  has  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Gwr- 
riNi.  as  well  as  other  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  want  some- 
think  workable  done  here. 

But  we  want  to  know  when  things  are 
coming  up.  If  we  do  not  know  when 
things  are  coming  up,  we  are  going  to 
assert  our  prerogative  to  see  that  the 
Senate  operates  in  a  maimer  which  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned. Let  us  not  draw  any  conclusions 
that  anyone  is  against  the  bill  unOl  the 
roll  is  called  down  here.  When  the  roll 
is  called  down  here,  a  lot  of  us  will  an- 
swer to  our  constituent*  without  fear 
or  favor.  That  is  the  time  to  make  a 
political  issue  if  anyone  wants  to  do  so 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  the 
understanding  that  we  wUl  take  up  the 
HEW  bill  some  time  later  in  the  day  and 
that  it  WiU  be  laid  aside  tomorrow  for 
the  agricultural  conference  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  a  privUeged 
matter. 

,,Mf-  COTTON.  I  happen  to  know,  or 
think  I  know,  of  quite  a  few  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  to  the  HEW 
bill.  We  usually  have  them  and  know  we 
are  going  to  have  them. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  on 
Monday  we  wUl  take  up  the  PresldenUal 
veto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
work  out  with  the  RepubUcan  leadership 
a  time  liinitation  so  that  we  can  have  a 
definite  time  as  to  when  the  vote  will 
take  place.  There  wlU  be  plenty  of  time 
in  the  meantime  to  argue  the  matter 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  HEW  bill,  which  is  an  extremely 
important  issue,  will  probably  go  over 
vmtil  Monday.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  we 
are  interrupted  tomorrow  by  the  agri- 
cultural bill  we  can  get  it  out  of  the  way 
by  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  can.  But 
I  would  Uke  to  keep  the  Senate  working 
as  far  as  we  can.  The  cupboard  is  pretty 
bare  as  far  as  the  calendar  Is  concerned. 
It  will  depeiui  upon  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  in  view  of  the  box  that  the  joint 
leadership  finds  itself  in. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
can  get  agreement  to  vote  on  the  ieie- 
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vision  bill  if  we  can  do  it  on  Monday.  A 
lot  of  Senators  cannot  get  here  tmtll  4  or 
quarter  after  4  in  the  afternoon  on  Mon- 
day.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  all 
right. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  the  overriding 
of  the  Presidential  veto  begin  at  1  o'clock 
on  Monday  and  that  the  vote  occur  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  planes  get  in  at  4 
o'clock.  Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  agree  to  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  forgot  to  add  to  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  for  the 
vote  on  the  President's  veto  of  S.  3637, 
the  proviso  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  that 
Included  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  des- 
ignate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  to  represent 
me. 

I  will  make  that  2  o'clock  and  S  o'clock 
rather  than  1  o'clock  and  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  get  through  with  the  HEW  bill  if  we 
put  some  time  limitation  on  amend- 
ments. Even  if  the  agricultural  bill  takes 
a  long  time,  we  could  be  through  by  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  AL- 
LEN ) .  The  Senator  from  Montana  re- 
quests that  on  Monday,  starting  at  2 
o'clock,  the  Senate  debate  the  matter 
of  the  overriding  of  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  radio  and  television  bill  and  that 
the  vote  on  that  bill  occur  at  5  o'clock. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object,  of  course — I  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  Slid  ourselves  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing an  early  vote  on  Monday  on  the 
HEW  bill  before  we  take  up  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  if  we  have  not  finished  the 
HEW  bUl  by  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  accept  this  suggestion,  if  that  oc- 
curs, the  joint  leadership  at  that  time 
would  ask  that  the  vote  on  the  HEW  bill 
take  place  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  overriding  of  the 
Presidential  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-corusent  agreement,  in 
statement  form,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  Tliat  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  6  o'clock  pjn.  on  Monday,  November  33, 
1970,  on  the  motion  to  override  tlie  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  8.  3637.  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  wbleh 


relate  to  poUtical  broadcasting,  with  debate 
on  tlie  motion  between  3  o'clock  pm.  and 
6  p.m.  being  equally  divided  and  oontrolled 
by  tile  majority  and  minority  leaden,  or 
tbeir  designees. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  joint  leadership 
at  this  time  to  call  up  'H.B..  8298  because 
of  the  fact  that  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  that  matter  are  not  present. 


NATIONAL  RETAILING  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1232,  House 
Joint  Resolution  I25S,  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  It  is  only  a  reso- 
lution to  set  aside  a  certain  week  as  Na- 
tional Retailmg  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1255)  to  au> 
ttiorlze  and  request  tile  President  to  pro- 
claim ttie  period  January  10.  1971.  through 
January  16.  1971.  as  "National  Retailing 
Week," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
joint  resolution  was  cotisidered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate what  I  have  said  to  the  assistant 
minority  leader.  It  is  the  Intention  to 
start  later  this  afternoon  on  the  open- 
ing statements  covering  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  on  tomorrow  to  take  up  tlie 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill,  on 
Monday  to  take  up  the  question  of  over- 
riding the  veto,  and  some  time  next  we^, 
hopefully,  to  take  up  the  consumer  class 
action  bill.  If  there  are  any  further  possi- 
bilities, I  will  of  course  confer  with  the 
Republican  leadership  so  that  they  will 
be  fully  aware, 

I  again  express  my  apologies  for  not 
notifying  them, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority would  accept  a  suggestion,  I  pro- 
pose that  before  we  consider  the  con- 
sumer protection  bill  that  we  be  given 
at  least  1  day's  notice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfactory; 
at  least  1  day's  notice. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1040,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen),  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res,  307)  to  astab- 
llsb  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Gnvtronment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  cm  page  2,  line  17,  after 
the  word  "chairman,",  strike  out  "The" 
and  insert  "Except  for  the  year  1970. 
the";  on  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"of".  Insert  "the  interrelationship  be- 
tween"; in  line  22,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "their  effect  on";  on  page  4,  line  17. 
after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "ap- 
propriate"; and  In  line  21.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  "appropriate";  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (n) 
there  is  established  a  joint  congressional 
comouctee  which  shoU  be  luiown  as  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  the  Environment  (hereafter 
In  tills  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  consisting  ot  eleven  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  lie  iippolnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  Senate,  and  eleven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  eleven  Memtiers  or  the  Senate 
appointed  under  this  subsection,  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  from  tlie  majority  party  and 
five  memt>ers  shaU  t>e  from  the  minority 
party.  Of  the  eleven  Members  of  the  House 
or  Representatives  appointed  under  this 
subsection,  six  members  shall  be  from  the 
majority  party,  and  five  members  shall  be 
from  the  minority  party.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  committee  under 
this  subsection,  the  President  of  tbe  Senate 
and  the  Speaiter  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  give  due  consideration  to 
providing  representation  on  the  conunittee 
from  the  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  having 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment, 

(b)  The  committee  shaU  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members,  at  the  begmning  of  each  Congress. 
Tbe  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  m  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  Except  for  the  year  1970,  tbe 
chairmanship  shall  alternate  between  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
each  Congress,  and  the  ctialnuan  shaU  be 
selected  by  members  from  that  House  en- 
titled to  the  ciialrmansiilp.  The  vice  chair- 
man shall  be  chosen  from  the  House  other 
than  that  of  the  chairman  by  the  Members 
of  that  House.  Tbe  committee  may  establish 
eucb  sutKommlttees  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  tbe  purpose 
or  this  joint  resolution. 

(0)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shaU  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  tbe  committee  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  some  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  tiie  memtiers  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
tbe  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

<e)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions,  tneludlag 
a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  '>u 
which  a  record  vote  is  demanded.  AU  com- 
mittee records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shoU 
be  the  property  of  the  committee  and  sbaU 
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be  kept  In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or 
such   other   ptaoes   u    the   ctHmnittee   may 

direct. 

(f>  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Bepresencatlves. 

a«c.  a.  (a)  It  8haU  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

( 1  >  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  or  the  Interrelauonship 
between  the  character  and  extent  of  en- 
vironmental and  technological  changes  and 
population.  communJtlca.  and  Industrlea. 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  practical 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  foater,  promote,  create,  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans;  and 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  en- 
courage maximum  private  Investment  in 
means  of  improving  environmental  quality, 

(b)  The  environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
301  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  Bhail,  when  transmitted  to  Oon- 
gresa,  be  referred  to  the  committee,  as  well 
aa  to  standing  committees  m  the  Senate 
and  ttie  House  of  Representatives  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  such 
report. 

(c>  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  State  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  reference  to  the  standing  committees  an 
annaal  report  on  the  studies,  reviews,  and 
other  projects  undertaken  by  it.  together 
with  Its  recommendations.  The  committee 
may  make  such  interim  reports  to  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  prior  to  such 
annual  report  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(d>  Before  undertaking  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  standing  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  thereof 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  with  any 
investigation  undertaken  by  any  other  Joint 
committee,  or  by  any  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Src.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as 
It  deems  advisable,  (1)  to  make  such  expen- 
ditures; (3)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  to 
alt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; ond  (4)  to  employ  and  fU  the 
compensation  oT  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants.  Persona  em- 
ployed under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shaU  be  employed  without  regard  to  political 
afflUatlona  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (H  utilize  the 
■ervtces,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
uuiize  the  raciiuica  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
determmes  that  such  action  la  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Sec,  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
its  powers,  functloas,  and  duties  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
«s  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  oT  Representatives  on 
vouchers  Signed  by  the  chairman  or  ylce 
chairman  of  th«  eonuolttee. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  report  from  tlie  Committees  on 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Public  Works. 

Over  the  past  10  years  Congress 
has  enacted  many  new  substantive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  improve  the 
NaUon's  capacity  to  deal  with  pressing 
environmental  problems  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  America.  These 
measures  have  included  far-reaching  air- 
and  water-pollution  control  legislation. 
a  greatly  expanded  national  recreational 
program,  measures  to  conserve  open 
space,  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation 
measures,  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  measures  to  deal  with  solid 
waste  problems,  controls  for  pesticide 
and  chemical  proliferatJon.  and  many 
other  important  conservation,  recreation, 
and  environmental  measures. 

The  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207  were  held  jointly  by  the  three 
committees  that  are  most  Involved  in  en- 
vironmental legislation  coming  out  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  AfJairs.  Of  course,  two 
or  three  other  bills  have  come  from  other 
committees. 

Environmental  questions  cut  across 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  great  number  of  the 
Senate  committees.  There  has  lieen  some 
argument  about  Jurisdiction  between 
committees  concerning  who  should  have 
juriEdicUon  of  this  bill  or  that  bUl  in- 
volving questions  of  the  environment. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve 
many  of  these  problems.  At  some  time 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration will  have  to  get  together  and  re- 
vise the  Jurisdictional  areas  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  They  are  getting 
very  confusing.  Naturally,  each  commit- 
tee wants  to  reserve  its  own  Jurisdic- 
Uonal  authority.  Sometimes  the  matter 
causes  the  delay  of  bills  that  ought  to  be 
passed  prompUy  In  order  to  expedite  the 
improvement  of  the  environment.  We 
think  that  this  joint  committee  win  do 
a  great  deal  to  resolve  some  of  these 
matters. 

According  to  the  LeglslaUve  Reference 
Service — 

TliCTe  «rB  over  40  blUs  um  moluuoiu 
pending  before  Congreffl  which  propose  some 
form  of  restructuring  of  the  Leglslitlve 
Branch  to  deal  with  environmental  problems. 
These  measures  range  from  the  creation  of 
new  standing  committees,  select  committees 
and  Joint  committees  to  proposals  to  estab- 
lish an  once  of  technology  assessment  as  an 
arm  of  Congreaa. 


I  could  go  on  and  read  from  the  re- 
port. But  rather  than  do  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

INTlODDCTTOrr 

Orer  the  past  10  years  the  Congress  hsa 
enacted  many  new  substantive  programs 
which  are  designed  to  improve  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  deal  with  pressing  environmental 
problems  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
m  America.  These  measures  have  Included 
rar-reachlng  air-  and  water-poUutlon  con- 
trol legislation,  a  greatly  expanded  national 
recreational  program,  measures  to  conserve 


open  space,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
measurea.  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  measurea  to  deal  with  solid  waste 
problems,  controls  for  pe.sUclde  and  chemical 
proUreratlon.  and  many  other  Important 
conservation,  recreation,  and  environmental 
measures. 

In  the  9 1  St  Congreas  legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  deals  In  a  fundamental  way 
with  the  organization  of  the  eiecutlve  branch 
for  environmental  management,  other  meas- 
ures are  now  pending  In  the  form  of  far- 
reaching  reorganization  plana.  These  meas- 
ures renect  an  appreclaUon  of  the  fact  that 
the  effectiveness  of  substanUve  programs 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  tor  developing,  effec- 
tuating, and  enforcing  policies  and  programs 
Legislative  measures  enacted  In  this  Con- 
gress Include  the  NaUonal  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which,  among  other  things,  estab- 
lished a  three  member  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  which  established  the  Of- 
dce  of  Environmental  Quality  to  provide  ad- 
ditional staff  support  to  the  Council  and  to 
the  President.  Both  of  these  acta  were  de- 
algned  to  deal  with  the  problems  growing  out 
of  increased  specialisation  and  fragmer"^- 
tlon  of  responsibility  for  envU'onmental  man- 
agement within  the  executive  branch. 

On  July  9.  1970.  the  Prealdent  sent  to  Con- 
gress Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which  would 
create  an  tndepeudent  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA).  That  Agency  would  be 
composed  of  offlcea  and  administrations  now 
scanered  throughout  the  Oovernment  hav- 
ing responslbuity  for  one  or  more  phases  of 
protection  of  our  total  environment — air. 
water,  and  land.  The  plan  la  predicated  upon 
recognition  that: 

"Despite  Its  complexity,  for  pollution  con- 
trol purposes  the  environment  must  be  per- 
ceived as  a  single.  Interrelated  system.  Pres- 
ent csstgnments  of  departmental  respon- 
sibilities do  not  reflect  this  mterrelatetlness." 
Enactment  of  these  measures  has  given  or 
wlU  give  the  Prealdent  and  the  American 
people  an  Institutional  framcworlt  within  the 
executive  branch  which  can  provide  an  over- 
view of  environmental  problems  and  an  on- 
going assesament  of  Issues,  problems,  trends, 
and  areas  requiring  attention  and  special 
treatment. 

The  committees  believe  that  the  creation 
of  a  nonleglslatlve  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment  will  provide  the  leglslauve 
branch  with  a  parallel  overview  capacity  on 
a  continuing  basis.  While  all  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  exercising  oversight  and  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of 
America's  natural  environment,  it  is  clear 
that  none  of  the  existing  congressional  com- 
mltteea  is  equipped,  or  has  the  Jurisdictional 
authority,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  over- 
view which  will  Identify  emerging  problems 
which  threaten  the  deterioration  of  man's 
environment. 

BACKGROtTHO 

Legislative  proposals  designed  to  Improve 
congressional  capacity  to  cope  with  environ- 
mental problems  and  to  deal  with  the  forces 
of  change  created  by  man's  growing  mastery 
of  science  and  Increasing  technological 
powers  have  been  Introduced  and  considered 
in  previous  Congresses. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
en  Tcchnologj'  and  the  Human  Environment 
were  introduced  by  senator  Muskie  and 
others  In  the  asth  and  90th  Congreas.  These 
measures  were  actively  considered  by  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  The  hearing  record  and  the  sub- 
committee reports  on  Senate  Resolution  298 
(8»th  Cong.)  and  Senate  Resolution  78  (90th 
Cong.)  provide  Important  documentation 
and  testimony  on  the  need  for  a  congres- 
sional   Institution    capable    of   providing    a 
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continuing  assessment  and  inveatlgatory  ca- 
pacity to  deal  With  environmental  problems 
not  within  the  legislative  JuriedlcLloxi  of 
existing  standing  committees. 

A  full  documentation  of  legislative  pro- 
posals Introduced  In  the  80th  Congress  deal- 
ing With  legislative  organization  for  environ- 
mental decisionmaking  is  set  out  in  appen- 
dix B  of  a  apeclal  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs  entitled  "A 
National  Policy  for  the  Environment,"  com- 
mittee print.  July  11,  1968.  Additional  docu- 
mentation of  proposals  In  the  B9th  and  80th 
Congresses  is  found  in  a  "Congressional 
White  Paper  on  a  National  Policy  for  the 
Knvlronment,"  appendix  p.  17.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nauUcs,  October  1966;  and  Leglalatlve  Ref- 
ertnce  Service  MultiUth,  TP-450.  SP-170  en- 
titled "Environmental  Quality:  Selected  Bills 
and  Resolutions,  June  20.  1969." 

In  the  present  Congress,  an  initial  tabula- 
tion Indicates  that  over  40  bills  have  been 
Introduced  whicb  are  concerned  either  with 
n  national  policy  for  the  environment  or  the 
establishment  of  macliinery  to  study  the 
overall  problems  of  the  human  environment. 
It  is  the  committees'  judgment  that  the 
establishment  of  a  non-leglslatlve  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  will  be  useful  In 
developing  a  coordinated  congressional  re- 
sponse to  environmental  problems;  in  insur- 
ing that  environmental  degradation  prob- 
lems are  not  overlooked;  and  in  undertaking 
in-depth  studies  of  problems  which  are  not 
within  the  province  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees. 

ptmrosE 
The  primary  purpose  for  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment  is  to 
Improve  congressional  capacity  for  gather- 
ing relevant  information  on  present  and 
emerging  environmental  problems  and  to 
create  a  well-staffed  congressional  institution 
that  can  make  a  continuing  a&sessmeut  of 
the  relationship  between  miui  and  bis  cnvi- 
rormient. 

Senator  Magnuson  noted  when  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  207  was  introduced  that: 

"In  this  time  of  rapid  change  and  progress 
Congress  must  retain  flexibility  as  an  insU- 
tution  and  be  prepared  to  improve  Its  struc- 
ture In  order  to  meet  and  solve  important 
problems  facing  the  NaUon.  There  are  no 
more  pressing  nauonal  problems  than  those 
embodied  In  the  term  "environment."  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  adjust  Its  structure  to 
meet  head  on  in  a  coordinated  fashion  these 
problems." 

i.  Relationship  to  Standing  Committees. — 
Tlie  members  of  the  three  reporting  com- 
mittees are  In  full  agreement  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment Is  In  no  way  intended  to  infringe  In 
any  way  upon  the  legislative,  substantive  or 
oversight  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee. As  Senator  Muskie  noted  In  his  In- 
troductory statement  on  June  4: 

■It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  committee  which  would  infringe 
the  substantive  Jurisdiction  of  any  ctandlug 
committee.  The  Joint  committee  would  have 
no  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  or  powers  of 
legislative  overitght.  Rather,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  source  of  Information  and  analysis 
not  now  available  to  the  Congreas.  Informa- 
tion which  the  standing  committees  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  mandate  to  develop 
for  themselves. 

"Standing  committees  are  increasingly  bur- 
dened with  leglalatlve  proposals  within  their 
special  fields,  and  the  conunlttee  staffs  have 
little  opportunity  to  explore  the  broad  rpla- 
tlonshlps  between  other  fields  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  bearings  developed  by  the 
Joint  committee  would  provide  Members  of 
Congreas,  their  assistants,  and  committee 
stuff  members  with  information  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  legislative  and  executive  pol- 
icy." 

Senator  Jackson,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  Joint  resolution  noted  that: 

"On  a  subject  so  pervasive,  broad,  and  im- 
portant as  "environment"  and  the  "quality 
of  life,"  no  conmilttee  may  exercise  exclusive 
•  Jurisdiction.  It  is  also  clear,  however,  that 
environmental  management  must  be  viewed 
in  a  comprehensive  way.  Wc  have  established 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  or 
provide  an  overview  of  the  environmental  sys- 
tem within  the  executive  branch.  We  have,  as 
yet.  no  comparable  forum  within  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  general  status  of  the 
environment  at  large.  We  must  do  so  if  our 
presently  fragmented,  problem-solving  efforts 
in  this  area  are  tn  made  cohesive." 

The  need  for  an  "integrating  forum"  and 
an  Increased  information  gathering  capacity 
was  discussed  by  Senator  Baker: 

"It  is  clear  that  environmental  issues  croas 
every  area  of  Jurisdiction  and  although 
rational  management  dictates  a  division  o( 
responsibilities,  it  is  essential  that  an  inte- 
grating fortmn  be  available  to  Congress  to 
explore  the  full  range  of  the  problems  arising 
in  man's  relationship  to  his  environment. 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Environment 
would  serve  this  important  role:  having  as  its 
principal  ftmctlon  the  development  of  in- 
formation on  the  broad  range  of  problems 
and  making  that  information  available  to  the 
authorizing  committees  of  Congress,  thereby 
assisting  in  the  development  of  a  unifying 
thread  holding  together  the  multitude  of 
congressional  activities-** 

Concern  moA  expressed  by  Senator  Hart  on 
the  need  for  informal  procedures  to  better 
coordinate  the  Nation's  response  to  environ- 
mental problems  and  to  avoid  waste  and 
duplication  of  effort: 

"Although  the  Congress  in  the  past  years 
has  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  problems 
of  environmental  quality.  Its  efforts  have  been 
hampered  to  a  significant  degree  by  a  lack  of 
coordination.  Duplication  of  effort  has  too 
often  denied  valuable  resources  or  projects  of 
vital  Importance.  Laudable  efforts  have  too 
often  been  dissipated  by  dispersal  in  different 
and  sometimes  Inconsistent  dlrecUoas." 
Senator  Nelson  said: 

"It  la  equally  Important  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  effective  service  mechanism 
that  will  make  a  continuing  study  of  Federal 
environmental  progress,  will  regularly  report 
on  Federal  activities  In  this  regard,  and  will 
make  long-range  assessments  and  recom- 
mendations In  the  broadest  environmental 
context.  In  making  new  policies  and  in 
Judging  present  ones,  every  congressional 
committee  Is  increasingly  confronted  with 
the  task  of  making  very  dlfflcuU  decisions 
having  environmental  Implications  In  some 
way." 

We  contemplate  that  there  will  be  a  close 
relationship  and  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  appropriate  standing  committees 
and  the  Joint  committee  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  areas  of  incjuiry  and  Investiga- 
tion. In  this  way  coordination  may  be 
enhanced,  duplication  may  be  avoided,  and 
relevant  information  and  studies  may  be 
made  available  on  a  timely  basis.  Senator 
Muskie  stated  in  tils  introductory  statement 
that: 

"The  standing  legislative  committees  in- 
volved with  the  environment  should  help 
determine  the  areas  of  inquiry  which  they 
felt  were  most  relevant  to  their  requirements. 
They  could  help  guide  the  effort  of  the  Joint 
committee  along  lines  which  would  assure 
maximum  benefit  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees." 

The  committee  la  in  full  accord  on  the 
need  fbr  consultation  and  the  desirability  ol 
having  the  Joint  committee  proceed  in  a 
maimer  which  would  assure  maximum  bene- 
fit to  the  work  of  the  standmg  committeea. 
Section  a<d)   of  the  Joint  resolution  is  de- 


signed to  tstabUab  a  noUficatlou  and  con- 
Rult&tion  procedure  which  will  allow  the 
standing  committees  a  role  in  guiding  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee. 

STAmNG  IlEQUnu:MENTS 

The  corojnltte«  strongly  feel  that  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  committee  should  be  screed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  professtonal  quflU- 
flcatlons  and  their  ability  to  provide  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee  as  well  as 
the  OongresB  with  competent  and  objective 
information.  Identifying,  describing,  and 
presenting  to  the  Congress  the  major  envi- 
ronmental issues  facing  the  Nation  will  re- 
quire many  skills  and  the  expertise  of  many 
disciplines.  These  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to  law.  economics  and  the  natural  sciences, 

LECISLATtVE  HTSTOST 

At  the  present  time  the  LeglslaUve  Refer- 
ence Service  reports  that  there  are  over  40 
bills  and  resolutions  pending  before  Congress 
which  propose  some  form  of  restructlng  of 
the  leglBlatiw  bmncfa  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems.  These  measures  range  from 
the  creation  of  new  standmg  cimunitteeG. 
select  committees,  and  joint  committees  to 
propoaals  to  establish  an  office  of  technology 
assessment  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  Thcif 
measures  call  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  to  provide  oversight,  conduct 
studies,  and  recommend  environmental  legis- 
lation, utilizing  such  variant  title*  for  the 
committee  as  "environmental  quality."  "en- 
vironment and  technology"  and  "environ- 
mental quality  and  population  policy." 

House  Joint  Resolution  1117  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  May  25,  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  June  1.  u.ses  the  short  title.  "Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment."  The 
House  resolution  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
207,  which  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  June 
4^  were  Jolnuy  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  Commerce  and  Interior,  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  Instruction  to  report 
back  to  the  Senate  by  July  15.  By  unanimous 
consent  the  instruction  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  was  later  extended  to  July  22. 

Both  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  and 
House  JOtnt  Resolution  1117  are  similar  to  a 
Senate  resolution  to  create  a  Senat«  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment,  flrst  introduced  In  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  C-ongresa  by  Senator  Mus- 
kie as  Senate  Resolution  20S.  A  hearing  was 
held  on  that  resolution  on  December  15. 
1»66.  and  the  resolution  was  retntroducea 
In  the  next  Congress  as  Senate  Resolution 
68.  This  proposal  wa*  the  subject  of  further 
hearings  before  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  in  March  and  April  of 
1B67.  and  was  reported  favorably  to  the  lull 
committee. 

In  the  9l6t  Congress  the  measure  was  re- 
introduced as  Senate  Resolution  7B.  and  hear- 
ings were  held  in  March,  April,  and  May  of 
1960. 

On  June  39.  1970.  special  subcommittees  of 
the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works 
Committeea  met  Jointly  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  307.  Following  the  meeung. 
the  subcommittees  reported  to  the  parent 
comnalttees.  On  July  7,  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  ordered  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  307  reported  to  the  Senate  with 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee ordered  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207 
reported  on  July  16.  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  the  legi&uuon  on  July  31. 
No  objcctioiis  to  the  Joint  resolution  were 
raised  in  any  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  about 
which  I  have  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AHairs,  my  distinguished  col- 
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league  I  Mr.  Jackson)  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
otliers  Involved  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
Chair  wil]  state  there  are  a  numt>er  of 
committee  amendments.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator aslc  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  to  which 
I  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  line  7,  alter  the  word  "Senate." 
add  the  words  "acting  upon  tlie  recommend- 
ations of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders," 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  tech- 
nically, of  course,  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points these  committee  members.  We 
would  add  that  it  should  be  done  on  the 
advice  of  the  minority  and  majority 
leaders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  what  extent.  If  any,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  affect  legislation  now 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not.  This 
Is  not  a  legislative  committee. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
conflict  about  Jurisdiction  on  environ- 
mental problems  as  they  concern  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  other 

committees 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  Committee  <m 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

tiT.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  It  cuts  across 
everything.  We  may  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision one  of  these  days  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  special  committee  to  handle 
these  matters.  I  am  not  sure,  but  this  is 
a  beginning.  It  is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  we  hope  we  can  collect  many 
ideas  and  submit  an  arrangement  on  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  legislation  would  not 
affect  in  any  way  insecticides,  pesticides, 
fungicides,  and  so  forth.  Is  that  right' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  We  have  a  lot 
of  those  bills  In  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  There  are  also  bills  concerning 
those  matters  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  It  cuts  across 

everything. 

Mr.  AUCEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  hope  we  can 

be  helpful  in  putting  some  of  these  things 

together  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objec- 
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tives  we  all  want  in  the  field  of  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  only  purpose  in  rising 
at  this  time  was  to  keep  the  Recosd  clear 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  hope  we  can  cor- 
relate some  of  these  matters.  When  I 
read  from  the  report  tliat  there  are  at 
least  40  bills.  I  would  guess  that  there 
are  250  such  bills  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  We  hope  we  can  bring  these 
matters  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Washington  explain 
after  which  word  "Senate"  in  line  7  the 
amendment  is  to  go? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  second  word 
"Senate"  on  page  1.  line  7  where  It  states. 
"The  President  of  the  Senate—." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  worthy  idea.  It  follows  very 
much  along  the  lines  we  have  pursued  in 
the  hunger  situation  and  the  school  de- 
segregation situation.  I  think  it  can  be 
very  useful,  especially  in  view  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  young  in  the  problems  in- 
volving the  environment.  It  would  give 
them  a  focal  point  for  new  ideas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Obviously,  the 
standing  committees  now  have  the  ex- 
pertise in  certain  matters  and  should 
continue  their  initiative  on  certain  en- 
vironmental issues.  For  instance,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  are  con- 
cerned about  the  pending  power  short- 
age that  will  occur  in  this  country.  If  we 
talk  about  nuclear  power  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  advice  and  expertise  of  people 
who  have  been  working  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  been  very  active  in  clean  air  and 
water  pollution,  whereas  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  Is  charged  with  all  mat- 
ters offshore.  However,  we  are  all  trying 
to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoaD,  because  I  think  it  Is  quite 
proper  to  do  so,  a  list  of  the  distinguished 
sponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Muskle  (for  hlnueu.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Baker  Mr 
Bayh.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr 
Church.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel 
Mr  Harris,  Mr  Hart,  Mr  HacSeld.  Mr.  Ihouye 
Mr  JavltB,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McOee  Mr 
MansBeld,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr 
Montoya.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Spong,  Mr 
Stevens,  Mr.  Tydlngs,  Mr,  Tarborough,^««r 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  WUUams  of  New 
Jersey ) . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  207,  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  on  the  envi- 
ronment, marks  an  Important  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  the  human 
element.  I  have  sought  this  commitment 
since  1966,  and  as  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution I  am  gratified  at  its  fulfillment 
The  creation  of  the  Joint  committee  is 
an  outgrowth  of  efforts  over  the  last  5 


years  in  behalf  of  a  select  committee  In 
the  Senate. 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Joint 
committee  will  be  to  improve  congres- 
sional ability  for  gathering  relevant  in- 
formation on  environmental  problems 
and  to  enable  the  Congress  to  make  a 
continuing  assessment  of  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

We  live  in  a  finite  world  where  all  our 
life  systems,  natural,  and  synthetic,  de- 
pend on  each  other.  The  air  we  breathe: 
the  water  we  drink;  the  food  we  eat;  the 
housing  over  our  heads;  the  energy  and 
resources  we  consume:  and  even  the  laws 
by  which  we  live  are  all  critical  parts  of 
the  human  environment.  When  those 
parts  become  substantially  out  of  bal- 
ance, as  they  are  now.  we  are  in  trouble. 
Our  environ^nent  is  under  increasing 
pressure  from  a  rising  population,  from 
growing  use  and  consumption  of  our  re- 
sources and  from  accelerating  scientific 
and  technological  advances.  We  face 
enormous  problems  because  our  environ- 
mental planning  has  been  haphazard  or 
nonexistent. 

For  those  of  us  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  communities  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens,  these  pressures  on 
the  environment  pose  a  serious  chal- 
lenge. Many  competent  scholars  question 
whether  we  can  identify  the  dangers 
ahead  and  control  environmental  change 
without  modifying  our  present  institu- 
tions of  Government. 

Congress  has  not  developed  an  ade- 
quate mechanism  for  the  assessment  of 
environmental  problems  and  for  the  re- 
view of  the  management  of  these  prob- 
lems. Instead,  we  have  groped  from  crisis 
to  crisis,  creating  a  fragmentation  of  laws 
and  programs  to  meet  short-range  needs. 
This  approach  has  diffused  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  confused  Slate  and  local 
governments. 

Recently,  in  response  to  this  Increasing 
problem.  Congress  established  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  an  OfBce 
of  Environmental  Quality  In  the  office  of 
the  President.  We  have  also  approved 
creation  of  an  enviroiunental  protection 
agency.  These  are  Important  changes,  but 
they  are  not  enough. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  have  its 
own  mechanism  for  keeping  Itself  in- 
formed on  environmental  change.  Con- 
gress should  have  its  own  early  warning 
system  on  the  benefits  and  hazards  of 
economic,  scientific,  and  technological 
change  and  on  needed  public  and  private 
investment  in  environmental  protection. 
Over  40  eminent  scientists,  educators. 
Government  officials,  and  spokesmen  for 
professional  organizations  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  congressional  forum  m 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  dur- 
ing the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  on  re- 
solutions which  I  introduced  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment. 

Dr.  Donald  Homig,  former  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  saw  the 
interaction  between  advancing  tech- 
nology and  society  as  a  problem  rooted 
in  history.  He  said: 
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What  ts  new,  la  the  scale,  the  variety,  and 
the  speed  of  change,  both  in  man's  physical 
and  hla  social  environment. 

This  is  a  "deadly  serloua  game  of  tight-rope 
walking,"  aa  we  "anstalD  rapid  economl« 
gTov,-th,  we  must  also  attempt  to  fojtsec  tba 
conaequencea  of  major  changes  to  protect 
ourselves  from  unintended  secondary  ef- 
fort.  .  .  ." 

This  la  why  1  think  It  la  very  important 
there  be  In  Congress  a  forum,  for  discussing 
the  overall  problems,  and  not  just  the  prob- 
lems as  defined  by  the  structures  of  congres- 
sional communities. 

l^e  C.  While,  former  Chatrman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  indicated  the 
important  role  he  felt  such  a  committee 
could  play,  when  he  said : 

The  special  advantage  would  be  its  ability 
to  lUuminate  new  and  unexpected  relation- 
ship between  technological  advance  and  hu- 
man environment,  without  being  limited  by 
lines  of  committee  Jurisdiction  or  the  bounds 
of  a  particular  item  of  particular  legislation. 
We  need  studies  of  this  type  every  bit  as 
much  as  we  need  detailed  examination  of 
particular  problems. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment to  be  established  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  207  would  provide  such  an 
opportunity  for  environmental  Inquiry 
and  assessment.  Through  its  hearings 
and  reports,  the  Joint  Committoe  could 
make  an  important  contribution  to  schol- 
ars and  academic  institutions,  to  profes- 
sional organixations,  and  to  the  public 
at  larere. 

Mr.  President,  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  environment  supporting  it  which  we 
pass  on  to  our  children  will  reflect  our 
ability  to  define  the  problems  we  face  as 
mucii  as  our  determination  to  solve  them. 
If  we  fail  to  complete  the  woric  we  have 
begtm.  future  generations  will  have  to 
pay  more  than  the  price  of  our  inaction. 
The  future  of  our  society  will  depend  on 
how  well  we,  at  the  Federal  level,  provide 
the  leadership  and  the  answers  with  re- 
spect to  the  critical  relationship  between 
our  human  and  natural  resources. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment wOl  be  a  step  toward  this  leader- 
ship. 

JOINT    ENVTSONVENTAL    COMMTTTCE    NirEDCO 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
deals  with  a  matter  of  great  concern  in 
our  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  much  environmental  legis- 
lation, and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant proposal,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment and  of  the  public  demand  for 
action. 

Earlier  this  week  I  spoke  of  the  demon- 
strated public  willingness  to  pay  the 
price  of  environmental  enhancement  as 
reflected  in  the  election  returns.  Voter 
approval  on  November  3  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  bond  issues  for  en\'ironmental 
improvement  proves  that  our  citizens  are 
.serious  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  costs. 

On  another  level,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  reorganiz- 
ing agencies  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment and  creating  a  major  new  agency 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  pollution 
and  environmental  degradation  and  en- 
forcement. 


The  Congress,  too,  is  participating  in 
this  effort  through  the  passage  of  effec- 
tive legislation  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  past  axKl  prevent  tlicir  recurrence. 

The  United  States  is  mounting  a  ma- 
jor assault  on  pollution.  The  Congress 
must  adjust  its  organization  so  that  we 
can  ccmtribute  fully  and  ef^ciently  to  the 
elimination,  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
possible,  of  pollution  from  our  world. 

Creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment  is  a  sound  step  we  must 
take.  Sucii  a  body  would  be  of  immense 
Ittlp  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral standing  committees  with  respon- 
sibility for  environmental  legislation. 

Ttut)ugh  the  functioning  of  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  the 
Congress  could  provide  the  kind  of 
prompt  and  effective  response  to  tlie 
urgent  demands  being  made  on  it  by  a 
pubhc  that  will  no  longer  tolerate  tlw 
destruction  of  our  natural  environment. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  which  the  Commerce 
CcHnmittee  and  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee,  have 
cooperated  in  preparing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jomt 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tliird  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  207) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  J.  Ras.  307 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnit^  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is  es- 
tablished a  Joint  congressional  commlttae 
which  shall  be  Icnown  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment  (hereafter  In  this 
joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "commit- 
tee") consisting  of  eleven  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  leader, 
and  eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Spealcer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  un- 
der this  subsection,  six  membere  shall  be 
from  the  majority  party  and  five  members 
shall  bo  from  the  minority  party.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  under  this  sut>secUaa.  six 
members  aiiall  t>e  from  the  majority  party, 
and  five  members  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party.  In  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the  comnUttee  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  give  du* 
consideration  to  providing  representation  on 
the  committee  from,  the  various  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  jurisdiction  over  matters  relat- 
lixg  to  the  environment. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers, at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  Except  for  the  year  1970,  the 
chairmanship  shall  alternate  between  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
each  Congress,  and  the  chairman  shall  t>e  ae- 
lected  by  members  from  that  House  entitled 
to  the  chairmanship.  The  vice  chairman 
Shan  be  chosen  from  the  House  other  than 
that  of  the  chairman  by  the  Members  of 
ttiat  Bouse.  The  committee  may  establish 
such  subcommittees  aa  It  deema  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 


(c>  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaUiing  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  ahall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

<d>  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
oomjnlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tesu- 
mony. 

(e)  The  committee  sbaU  keep  a  complete 
record  of  oU  committee  acUons,  Including 
a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  u  demanded.  All  com- 
mittee records,  dau.  charts,  and  flies  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  committee  and  shall 
be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  or 
such  other  places  as  the  committee  may 
direct. 

(f)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee,  and  it  shaU  have  do 
authority  to  report  any  auch  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  Interrelatlan- 
ship  between  the  character  and  extent  of 
environmental  and  technological  changes 
nnd  population,  communities,  and  indus- 
tries. 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  pracu- 
cai  means  and  measures,  including  flnanciil 
and  technical  assistance,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  foster,  promote,  create,  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans: 
and 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age maximum  private  Investment  In  means 
of  improving  environmental  quality. 

(b)  The  environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  of  IdSd  ahall.  when  tranamltud  to  Con- 
gress, tw  .eferred  to  the  committee,  as  well 
as  to  standing  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Represents  tives  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  such 
report. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Elepreaenta- 
tivee  for  reference  to  the  standing  committees 
an  annual  report  on  the  studies,  reviews,  and 
other  projects  undertaken  by  It.  together 
with  its  recommendations.  The  conunlttee 
may  make  such  interim  reports  to  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  prior  to  sucb 
annual  report  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(d»  Before  undertaking  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  standing  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  thereof 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  with  any 
Investigation  undertaken  by  any  other  Joint 
commiuee.  or  by  any  standing  conunlttee  of 
the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

See.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint 
resoluUon,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures; (2J  to  hold  such  hearlng.s;  (3)  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
sestaUvee:  and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  lyt  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants.  Persons  onployed 
under  authority  of  this  aubsection  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  political  amila- 
tlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  raay  (l>  utilize  the 
services.  tnformaUon.  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  t2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
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■ijle  bBsla  or  ottierwtae  the  services  of  such 
peraoimci  of  any  such  depmrtxnent  or  agency 
SB  It  deems  advisable-  With  the  conaent  of 
any  other  conunlttee  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
aubcommittce  thereof,  the  committee  may 
nUllze  the  facilities  and  the  serrlces  of  the 
stair  of  such  other  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

Sac.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exer- 
cise lu  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  flucal  year  such 
suma  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ORDER  OP  B08INESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  leadership  Is  ready  to  r«cess  in 
a  Uttle  while.  While  the  germaneness 
rule  has  not  yet  expired  1  ask.  with 
the  consent  of  the  leadership  on  the 
floor,  that  1  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
15  minutes  as  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER,  If  there 
is  no  pending  business,  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 


REPRESENTATION    OP   CHINA    IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today 
a  situation  which  has  developed  In  the 
United  Nations  where  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  delegate  this  year  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  matter  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  requires  congressional  at- 
tention. In  view  of  the  past  record  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject. 

In  my  capacity  as  U.S.  Delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions I  have  had  a  particular  opportunity 
to  give  attention  tc  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation of  China— one  of  the  most 
complex  and  sensitive  issues  before  the 
world  today.  During  my  absence  in 
Europe  on  NATO  business,  the  XSS.  posi- 
tion was  stated  by  Ambassador  Phillips 
on  November  12  in  a  speech  to  the  Gen- 
era] Assembly. 

The  VS.  position  this  year  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  People's  Fiepublic  of  China 
is  in  my  judgement  a  new  position:  for 
the  first  time  In  20  years,  the  United 
States  has  moved  away  from  a  position 
of  outright  opposition  to  Peking's  admis- 
sion. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  major  initiative  which  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  Nixon  doctrine 
governing  U.S.  policy  in  Asia.  The  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  on  so  vital  a  mat- 
ter of  Va.  policy  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. 

The  speech  of  Ambassador  Phillips 
showed  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  U.S. 
position  is  that  the  United  States  op- 
poses the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  as  the  precondition  for 
the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  into  the  Vit.  The  corollary  of 
this  proposition  Is  to  open  the  door  for  a 
change  in  the  U.S.  position,  the  main 
thrust  of  which  has  been  heretofore  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  U.N.  iier  se.  I 


agree  with  this  new  pceiUon  adopted  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and  consider 
that  following  the  vote  in  the  UJ*.  a  simi- 
lar reopening  of  the  question  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  essential. 

The  record  of  Congress  on  this  subject 
would  indicate  support  for  a  continued 
U.S.  position  of  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  People  s  Republic  of  China 
into  the  U.N..  regardless  of  terms.  For 
example,  the  last  rollcall  vote  we  had  In 
the  Senate  on  this  question  was  on 
July  23.  1956.  when  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  265  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
86  too. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  include 
"sense  of  Congress"  expressions,  oppos- 
ing the  admission  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic,  in  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  hi  State  Dejmrtment 
Appropriations  Acts. 

For  example,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act.  1970.  approved  on  February  9.  1970. 
retains  this  provision  in  Its  section  105. 
which  is  an  old-style  congressional  ex- 
pression of  view  on  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentation issue.  The  Department  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1971,  approved  on  October  21,  1970. 
just  before  the  election  recess,  states: 

Sxc.  105.  It  Is  the  sense  of  ttie  Congress 
that  the  Commuulst  Chinese  Goverxunenc 
Bbould  nol  be  admittetl  to  memberBblp  in 
the  United  Nations  ae  the  representative  ol 
China. 


In  view  of  this  legislative  history.  I  feel 
it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  express 
Its  support  for  the  posture  adopted  on 
this  question  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, as  embodied  in  a  statement  of  No- 
vember 12  given  by  Ambassador  Phillips. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  once  the 
vote  is  taken  in  the  U.N..  I  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  an  appropriate  resolution, 
which  I  hope  will  begin  the  debate  for 
taking  a  new  poslUon  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  of  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  U  JJ. 

I  expect  the  vote  this  year  will  show 
a  mixed  result.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Albanian  resolution,  calling  for  Peking's 
admission  and  for  Taipei's  expulsion 
might  possibly  even  gain  a  majority  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Also,  and  very 
Importantly,  the  "Important  Question" 
resolution  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  receive  a  strong  ma- 
jority again  this  year.  If  this  is,  indeed, 
the  result,  the  General  Assembly  will  in 
effect  have  upheld  the  position  of  the 
Nixon  administration— that  is.  also  fav- 
oring the  continued  membership  on  some 
acceptance  terms  of  the  Republic  of 
China's  Government  on  Taiwan. 

The  task  for  next  year  will  be  to  devise 
a  new  resolution  which  will  effect  the 
will  of  the  majority— that  is  representa- 
tion for  both  Peking  and  Taipei.  I  hope 
the  United  States  will  take  the  leader- 
ship in  devising  a  new  resolution  to  this 
end  for  presentation  next  year.  I  hope 
also  that  a  climate  will  have  been  created 


In   the   Congress   to   facilitate   such   a 
decision. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  Peking  to  Insist 
on  Taipei's  expulsion  as  a  condition  for 
its  acceptance  of  membership.  It  is 
equally  unreasonable  for  Taipei  to  Insist 
on  Peking's  continuing  exclusion  as  the 
condition  for  its  continuing  participa- 
tion. I  hope  the  United  States  will  do  Its 
best  to  get  both  the  governments  of  Pek- 
ing and  Taipei  to  drop  their  rigid  pre- 
conditions for  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  could  be  done  without 
settling  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
one  China,  two  Chinas,  or  one  China  and 
one  Taiwan. 

Because  of  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
the  Nationalist  Government  in  Taipei,  I 
feel  that  the  United  States  bears  a  special 
diplomatic  responsibility  to  convince  the 
Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  China 
to  recede  from  its  rigid  attitude  of  refus- 
ing to  participate  In  the  United  Na- 
tions If  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
should  be  voted  in. 

In  recognition  of  the  first  20  years  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  world  scene  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded,  the  United  States  should  take 
a  lead  in  proposing  the  principle  of  uni- 
versality with  respect  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  for  all  those  willing 
In  good  faith  to  imdertake  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  U  J*.  Charter.  Under  this  sen- 
sible and  equitable  formula,  both  Peking 
and  Taipei  would  be  welcome  to  partici- 
pate. Both  are  functioning  governments 
in  control  of  significant  populations  and 
territory. 

While  It  Is  possible  that  both  or  either 
of  the  govenunents  of  Peking  and  Taipei 
may  stick  to  their  rigid  posture  of  pre- 
conditioning the  other's  exclusion  as  the 
price  of  its  membership,  1  believe  that  the 
best  and  most  efficacious  position  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  United  Na- 
tions is  one  which  embraces  the  principle 
of  universality  as  to  all  willing  in  good 
faith  to  undertake  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter.  This  would  then  make  it  clear 
that  the  exclusion  of  either  Peking  or 
Taipei  was  a  decision  of  that  government 
and  not  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  an  essiential  task  to  be  per- 
formed in  Congress  in  support  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  initiative  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  Chinese  representa- 
tion issue.  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call the  history  of  congressional  expres- 
sions of  opposition  to  Peking's  entry  into 
the  United  Nations.  These  expressions, 
beginning  with  Senate  Resolution  36 
passed  on  January  23.  1951.  were  the 
product  of  the  deep  feeling  engendered 
by  the  Korean  war  period.  While  appro- 
priate to  their  time.  I  believe  that  the  day 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to  reexamine  its 
position. 

The  Congress  needs  to  buttress  the  ad- 
ministration in  seeking  a  new.  more 
realistic  and — in  terms  of  world  opin- 
ion— more  widely  acceptable  resolution 
of  this  complex  issue  which  is  so  gravely 
important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  future  of  the  U)nited  Nations.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  could  best  be  done  in  a 
way  which  will  make  it  possible  for  Tai- 
pei to  remain  in.  while  also  making  it 
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possible  for  Peking  to  come  in.  Both 
governments  have  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  make. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.Iyield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  serves  with  great  distinction 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
What  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  terms  of  the  Security 
Council? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  knottiest  question.  There  are  several 
possible  formulas  to  handle  that  ques- 
tion. 1  do  not  wish  to  express  a  personal 
Jiidgment  on  the  matter  at  this  time. 
Rather.  I  want  to  focus  atteuUon  on  the 
first  part  of  the  problem— That  of  open- 
ing up  United  Nations  membership  to 
both  governmenU.  The  Security  Council 
seat  Is  a  problem  which  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  nations  wii;  have  to 
wrestle  with,  once  the  first  hurdle  has 
been  crossed. 

The  administration  maintains  there 
really  has  been  no  change  in  its  policy, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  change  and  it  is 
a  major  change  which  opens  the  way  at 
long  last,  to  the  United  SUtes  receding 
from  a  position  which  has  really  been 
unaltered  for  over  20  years — that  of  sim- 
ply and  flatly  opposing  the  admission  of 
Communist  China.  We  may  be  able  to 
help.  In  the  Congress,  with  a  formula,  so 
that  the  U.S.  position  might  be  founded 
on  the  ways  and  means  rather  than  on 
a  doctrinaire  attitude  of  flat  opposition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  has  been  foreshad- 
owed in  the  administration.  The  ques- 
tion is  "WUl  we  foUowup  in  the  Con- 
gress "?  I  hope  we  wUl.  I  am  hoping  to 
bring  the  issue  to  a  debate  by  bringing 
the  question  before  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  look  forward  to  reading  his  comments 
with  great  Interest. 

I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  the  United  Nations 
has  admitted  FIJI,  with  a  population  a 
little  less  than  that  of  Indianapolis:  and 
still  China,  with  a  population  of  close  to 
800  million,  has  been  denied  admission. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  his  remarks  in  the  Ricobd. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a 
delegate,  but  being  in  effect  the  Senate's 
delegate,  it  was  my  duty  to  ascertain 
what  was  going  on  and,  without  trying  to 
commit  the  administration,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  what  I  really  feel  is  a 
new  fork  in  the  road.  In  view  of  the  rec- 
ord which  the  Congress  has  on  this  issue 
we  ought  to  Join  In  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  has  now  been  cre- 
ated to  move  our  Nation's  position  for- 
ward in  a  constructive  and  realistic  way. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
F.iHiarr  1 

STATMUnT    BT    AmSASSASOB    CHBISTOPMBa    H. 

PBnxira,  vs.  RBnxantTATivx,  im  Punabt, 

ON  Chinese  RxnESSKTATlON,  Novembee  13 

1970 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates: 
We  have  before  us  lor  conslderaUon  once 
again  a  proposal  sponsored  by  Albania,  Al- 
geria and  sixteen  other  states  to  expel  tb* 
Republic  or  China  from  the  United  Nations 
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and  to  place  in  the  same  seat  representatives 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  use 
the  words  'once  again"  because  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  resolution  which  seeks  to  ef- 
fect It,  differ  not  at  all  from  similar  propos- 
als and  resolutions  whlcb  we  have  consid- 
wed— and  decisively  rejected— many  times 
in  the  past.  My  Del^ation  hopes  that  it  wUl 
be  rejected  again  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  poslUon  of  the  United 
States  Is  well  iuiown.  We  have  joined  with 
the  governments  of  seventeen  other  states, 
embracing  representatives  from  every  con- 
tinent. In  oo-sponsorlng  a  procedural  reso- 
luUon  which  affirms  that  any  proposal  to 
change  the  representation  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations  is  an  important  question  and 
requires  a  two-thirds  majority  for  adoption. 
This  is  a  long-established  position  of  the 
General  Assembly,  affirmed  and  re-a(Brmed 
by  large  majorities  on  many  occasions  when 
there  has  been  a  substantive  debate  on  the 
Issue  of  Chinese  representaUon. 

We  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  understand  why  the  "Important  ques- 
tion" procedure  has  so  consistently  received 
overwhelming  support,  particularly  since 
we  have  already  heard  It  attached  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transparent  device  for 
withholding  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  something  which.  It  Is  claimed,  is  lu 
own.  The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  far  from  being  some  sort  of  maneuver, 
the  "important  question"  procedure  found 
in  Article  18  of  our  Charter  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  protections  of  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  whether  large  or 
small.  The  plain  language  of  Article  18  is 
that  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
imporUnt  questions  shall  be  made  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  members  present  and 
voting.  Important  questions  are  defined  in 
that  Article  as  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  international  peace  and  security, 
election  to  various  offices  within  our  orga- 
nization, questions  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  system  and  the  budg- 
et, the  suspension  of  rights  and  prlvUeges 
of  memliersbip,  the  admlaision  of  new  mem- 
bers and  the  expulsion  of  present  mem- 
bers—and this  Is  precisely  what  document 
A  L  60S  would  have  us  do. 

Mr.  President,  to  insist  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Charter,  to  re-affirm  the  protections 
which  It  provides,  and  to  insist  that  these 
protections  must  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers without  distinction,  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  self-interest  for  all  of  us  within  this 
room;  It  is  also  a  matter  of  simple  equity 
and  Justice.  It  would  set  a  moet  dangerous 
precedent  to  expel  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations — an  act  that  has  never  been  uken 
in  this  Organization's  quarter  century  of 
life — by  a  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting.  Those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
disregard  the  Charter's  safeguards  because 
of  their  views  on  the  present  Issue  should 
consider  carefully  whether  at  some  future 
time  on  some  future  issue  they  might  find 
themselves  in  a  position  almllar  to  that  In 
which  some  have  sought  to  place  the  Re- 
public of  China.  We  should  remain  faithful 
to  the  plain  words  of  the  Charter  and  en- 
sure that  these  words  apply  to  all  without 
discrimination.  In  thus  re-aJBrmlng  the  "im- 
portant question"  principle  we  will  be  tak- 
ing an  action  that  relates  to  far  more  than 
Just  the  question  of  Chinese  representation. 
It  la  for  these  reasons  that  my  country  has 
Joined  in  co-sponsoring  the  resolution  set 
forth  In  document  A/L.  699.  It  la  for  these 
reasons  that  I  strongly  urge  all  Members, 
r^ardless  of  their  position  on  the  subetan- 
tlve  question  of  Chinese  representaUon.  to 
vote  to  re-affirm  this  vital  procedure 


Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  sub- 
stantive resolution,  contained  in  docu- 
ment A/L.605.  You  are  all  well  awaie  of 
my  Government's  firm  opposition  to  this 
draft  resolution.  It«  proposal  to  expel 


the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
China  is  both  tmwise  and  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  the  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber state  is  a  most  serious  business. 
Article  8  of  the  Charter  reserves  this 
action  to  cases  In  which  a  member  has 
persistently  violated  the  principles  upon 
which  our  organization  was  founded, 
and  it  requires  joint  action  by  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Assembly, 
There  ts  not  a  single  act  of  the  Republic 
of  China  that  would  justify  these  ex- 
treme measures.  Yet  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  has  deliberately  joined  the  con- 
cept of  admitting  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  the  call  for  expelling  the 
Republic  of  Chma.  Indeed  they  are  so 
Joined  as  to  prevent  the  extrication  of 
one  from  the  other. 

We  have  heard  it  said  before,  and 
doubtless  it  will  be  repeated  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  the  People's 
Rcpubhc  of  China  is  a  reality  that  can- 
not be  ignored.  Indeed  that  is  so.  And  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  here  today,  or 
any  of  the  governments  that  we  repre- 
sent, ignores  that  reality.  As  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  as  most  are 
aware,  we  have  actively  sought  to  move 
from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era 
of  negotiation.  Representatives  of  my 
Government  have  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
twice  this  year  and  would  have  met  more 
often  had  Peking  been  willing  to  do  so. 
And  my  Government  has  taken  a  number 
of  concrete  actions — actions  for  which 
we  neither  proposed  nor  anticipated  a 
quid  pro  quo — to  ease  relations  between 
us.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  United 
States  is  as  interested  as  any  in  this 
room  to  see  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  play  a  constructive  role  among  the 
family  of  nations.  All  of  us  are  mindful 
of  the  industry,  talents  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  people  who  live  in 
that  ancient  ci-adle  of  civilization. 

But  let  us  also  remember.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Charter  nowhere  confers 
upon  sUtes  the  right  to  make  their  own 
conditions  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  Neither  in  the  Charter,  nor  in 
any  resolution  is  it  written  that  a  state 
may  say  'We  will  join,  but  only  if  you 
expel  member  X".  What  the  Charter  does 
say  is  that  membership  shall  be  open  to 
all  peace-loving  states  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship, and  that  members  may  be  expelled 
only  If  they  have  persistently  violated 
the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

All  of  us  must  recall  that  many  tim« 
during  the  period  of  Oenernl  Debate  earlier 
In  this  session,  and  in  the  speeches  delivered 
during  the  special  commemorative  week,  we 
have  heard  distinguished  delegates,  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  even  Beads  of  State  warmly 
endorse  the  principle  of  universality  of  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations.  How  curious 
It  la  that  some  of  the  same  delegations  who 
then  urged  universality  of  membership,  now 
with  equal  fervor  urge  that  we  expel  one  of 
our  present  members.  Surely  If  universality 
means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  we 
add  to  our  present  membership,  not  sub- 
tract from  It.  My  Government  falls  to  see  how 
It  Is  possible  for  a  delegaUon  that  favors 
univeraality  of  membership— or  for  any  dele- 
gation at  all — to  vote  to  expel  from  our  midst 
a  government  which: 

Effectively  governs  14  mlHion  people— a 
population  larger  than  that  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  this  Assembly; 
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Is  rtcognizvd  diplomatically  by  more  than 
Mxty  of  the  numbers  of  tbla  or^aiUxatlon: 

Hm  bees  k  member  of  the  tJnlted  Nations 
sna  Hie  orguuzatlon's  founding: 

Has  worked  faithfully  and  constructively 
for  the  good  of  the  organization; 

Has  contributed  more  than  Its  share  to 
the  work  of  the  Specialized  Agencies; 

And  has  consistently  sought  to  assist  the 
process  of  development  throughout  the 
world. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  now  before 
us.  as  they  have  done  m  previous  years 
would  haie  us  Ignore  such  considerations  and' 
by  spurious  appeals  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
versality and  misrepresentation  of  fact,  call 
on  us  to  expel  a  member  which  has  faithfully 
abided  by  the  Charter  of  this  Organization 
Such  a  demand  clearly  violates  the  principles 
of  equity  and  Justice.  It  should  be  opposed  by 
all  thoee  who  believe  that  these  principles 
should  guide  the  actions  of  this  Organiza- 
tion and  who  ouilntaln  that  the  Charter  must 
be  upheld  If  this  Organliauon  Itself  Is  to 
survive  and  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  these  reasons 
require  that  this  Assembly  reject  this  pro- 
posal to  expel  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  United  Nations.  Whatever  views  Members 
may  hold  on  the  quesuoo  of  Peking's  partici- 
pation, wo  do  not  see  how  the  purposes  of 
this  Organization  can  be  served  by  expelling 
any  Member  which  has  long  and  faithfully 
observed  the  obligations  set  forth  In  lu 
Charter. 

It  Is  on  this  basis.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
urge  the  distinguished  delegates  of  this  As- 
■embly  to  reject  decisively  the  resolution  con- 
tained In  document  A/1..806. 
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PART-TIME  JOBS  FOR  WOMia*  IN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT— A  WAY 
TO  DEAL  WITH  "JOB  FREEZES" 
AND  "EMPLOYMENT  CEIUNG8" 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  it  ought  to 
be  seU-evid«nt  to  uj  all  that  there  Is  a 
great  unused  reserve  of  skilled  talent 
among  the  women  of  thia  country  and 
very  often  the  waste  of  this  talent-^par- 
ticularly  among  married  women  with 
school-age  children— could  be  overcome 
If  only  there  were  useful  employment 
available  on  a  part-time  or  half-time 
basis,  so  that  mothers  could  work  the 
first  half  of  the  day  and  still  be  home,  If 
they  wish,  to  be  with  their  children  when 
they  return  home  from  school. 
'  The  Federal  Oovemmcnt,  as  the  larg- 
est single  employer  In  the  NaUon,  has 
an  obligation.  In  my  view,  to  lead  the  way 
In  dealing  with  this  problem.  Indeed  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has. 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  urged  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  make  employment 
available  to  them  and  others  who  can 
only  work  part-time. 

Each  branch  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment has.  In  recent  years,  been  placed 
under  various  "ceilings"  and  "job 
freezes."  and  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  application  of  these  limits 
may  operate  imfairly  and  unintention- 
ally to  preclude  part-time  er-ployment 
which  Is  50  necessary  for  the  solution  to 
this  problem.  For  the  eHect  of  these 
ceUtngs  Is  very  often  to  confront  the 
executive  department  head  with  an  un- 
fair dilemma:  each  new  part-time  em- 
ployee is  charged  against  the  depart- 
ment's overall  employment  ceiling  Just 
as  if  it  were  a  full-time  Job.  and  so.  If  the 
department  head  wishes  to  divide  one 
full-time  job  into  two  part-Ume  Jobs,  he 
risks  being  charged  with  two  Jobs,  Instead 


of  one.  in  order  to  get  the  same  work 
done. 

What  is  needed  is  some  flexibility  In 
these  employment  ceilings,  so  that  a  de- 
partment head  may— if  he  wishes  to— 
convert  one  full-time  Job  into  two  half- 
time  jobs  without  paying  any  "extra 
price"  in  terms  of  the  Job  celling. 

To  explore  the  Implications  of  such  a 
policy,  I  have  asked  my  administration 
assistant,  Frank  Cummings,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  executive  branch  and 
determine  what  flexibility  there  may  be, 
and  that  correspondence  has  revealed  a 
most  encouraging  willingness  to  make 
the  conversion  almost  routinely. 

As  the  experience  of  my  office  has 
been  that  department  heads  are  unaware 
of  this  flexibility,  however,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  their  attention  to  cer- 
tain statements  in  a  recent  letter  from 
the  a.ssistant  director  of  the  OtBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  White 
House.  After  conceding  that  the  present 
ceilings  on  total  employment  and  full- 
time  employees  yield  a  "derived  celling" 
on  part-time  employment,  the  OMB  let- 
ter notes  that  "our  regulations  do  not 
preclude  splitting  a  full-time  Job  into  two 
half-time  Jobs,"  but  of  course  that  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  ceiling. 

What  Is  most  Important,  I  think  how- 
ever. Is  the  following  statement,  and  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  beads  of  the  various  executive 
branches,  departments  and  agencies; 

There  can  be  circumstances,  however,  un- 
der which  this  requires  a  change  In  the  total 
celling  aUowed — a  change  vhieh  would  be 
almost  automaticatly  granttd  upon  request. 

Thus.  It  now  appears  that  applications 
for  conversion  of  an  employment  ceiling 
to  permit  the  splitting  of  one  full-time 
Job  Into  two-half  Jobs  would  be  almost 
routinely  granted,  and  I  hope  very  much 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  wUl  keep  this  in  mind  and 
use  this  flexibility  where  the  situation 
permits,  because  it  wUl  permit  them  to 
make  most  effective  use  of  a  most  Im- 
portant and  effective  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  I  have  dis- 
cussed be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RecoKo,  as  follows: 

Exxctrnvx  Omcx 
or  THE  PaxsniEEfT, 
Ofticx  or  Manaceiiknt  AWDBTTSGn'. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  23.  ZB70 
Mr.  nuMK  CuMlCtXCfi, 

Aaminutrative  Assistant  to  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  Senate  Opce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
Dcsa  Ma.  CniuuKGs:  In  further  respouEe 
to  your  letter  of  October  13  as  extended  In 
your  conversation  with  Mr.  Oeorge  Strauss, 
let  me  try  again  to  explain  what  the  poUdes 
and  procedures  are  with  respect  to  person- 
nel ceilings. 

Actually,  at  the  President's  direction  this 
Office  establishes  two  kinds  of  ceilings  As 
indicated  In  my  letter  of  October  3.  these 
are  (1)  full-time,  permunent  employment, 
*hd  (3)  total  employment.  By  subtracting 
(1)  from  (2),  the  difference  becomes.  In  ef- 
fect, a  UmiLaUon  on  the  number  of  pan- 
time,  temporary,  and  inurmlttent  employees 
Since  all  ceilings  apply  to  the  last  day  of 
each  fiscal  year.  June  30.  the  agencies  bave 
OexlbUlty  >■  to  how  to  apply  these  oelllngs 


within  the  year,  particularly  with  respect  to 
me  nonfull-Ume  emplovment  "^ 

t„  LJll^f'  ""  f  P'oy^'ht  Is  subject  either 
to  actual  or  a  derived  celling,  and  all  em- 

bi°f„'^  '?.S*f "  '^'•^^  "'  employmen   mS 
be  included  In  the  monthly  employment  rH 

the  ^^!!?  '?'  '=''°"^«««  o'  the  ConIrS' 
the  President,  and  this  Office  use  to  monitor 
sdmlmstration  of  the  cemnglt,Sr^S>t 
Apparently,  there  1.  no  problem  In  voS 
^Uid  with  re,p«,t  to  tie  Sate^°  of  JuU- 
Ume,  permanent  employees-that  i.  perMns 
°«upylng  permanent  positions  who  h^  a 
base  workweek  of  40  hours.  Mr.  StrauM  in! 
forms  me  that  you  still  have  problemi  wRh 
that  category  of  employees  which  you  deslg. 
nate^  "pan-time,  permanent"-for  exj?- 
pie.  two  persons  each  working  20  houia  a 
week  «,d  both  performing  the  L^  dut^sS 
0«t  the  sum  Of  the  hour,  worked  by  boS  ta 
the  equivalent  of  one  full-time,  40-hour  t 
week  permanent  Job.  So  far  as  the  celUna 
procedure  1.  concerned,   the  Issue  of"w* 

St^"'"..'^  °°""°«  "  0°  «"»  ^'  s^- 
category  'part  time."  A  part-time  emplow 
regardless  of  th.  nature  of  his  KupfoC^t 

rlng  (In  other  words,  permanent) ;  It  may  be 
for  a  temporary  period;  or  It  may  be  Inter! 
mlttent  In  the  »,ns.  of  workl^onYy  w^en 
colled  in.  but  It  1.  atm  the  kind  of  emZlo^! 
ment  which  Is  «ibject  to  th.  derived  «umg 
If  persons  seeking  regular  Derm.nimi' 
^i"i^^^  t*"  b.'T'b.eTJ^'  tKr^"i 
imposilble  because  each  such  position  must 
be  charged  against  the  full-time,  perma. 
If^  "^"K.  they  have  been  Incorrect^  ad- 
vised.   •This   Office,   together  with    the   c"u 

^Z^w^'  •««>'='"  ""k"  employment 
avolUble  to  women  who  can  work  only  part 
tune;  to  the  physically  handicapped.  mMv 
^.^r  i!?"."^'"  """'  '""  "™«.  »  persons 

of  their  desire  to  continue  their  education' 
and  to  slmusr  categories  ""-""ion. 

Heturmng  again  to  the  way  In  which  you 
state  your  concern  In  the  last  two  oara- 
grapha  of  your  letter  ot  October  12.  our>B«- 
ulatlons  do  not  preclude  sputung  a  fuU-tlme 
Job  into  two  half-time  Jobs.  There  con  be 
circumstances,  however,  under  which  this 
requires  a  change  In  the  total  ceUlng  ol- 
lowed— a  change  which  would  be  i^ost 
automatically  granted   upon   request 

In  post  years  several  women's  professional 
groups  have  raised  this  Issue  on  a  theo- 
retical basis,  but  we  have  never  had  spe- 
cinc  factual  Information  about  any  quail- 
fled  woman  who  has  been  denied  a  position 
for  this  reason.  If  you  have— or  can  obtain— 
such  information  in  a  speclBc  cose  we 
would  like  to  have  It  and  do  something 
about  it.  Although  we  recognlM  that  cell- 
Ings  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  cumber- 
some,  we  try  to  administer  them  In  a  way 
that  permits  or  even  encourages  the  kind 
of  flexibility  that  results  In  Improved  ef- 
flclency  and  productivity,  if  executive  agen. 
dee  are  not  moving  along  similar  lines  we 
wlU  be  happy  to  take  up  speclflc  cases  with 
the  taxpayer  can  obtain  the  best  value  for 
each  dollar  spent. 

In  your  converaaUon  with  Mr  Strauss 
you  asked  for  the  Unguage  used  In  our 
standard  letter  In  which  ceilings  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  agencies,  t  attach  the  section 
of  our  Examiner's  Handbook  which  gives  the 
exact  language  as  It  was  used  In  February 
1970  for  the  ceiunga  as  of  June  30.  1970  and 
the  preliminary  ceilings  of  June  30.  1971. 
There  Is  almost  always  some  adjustment  of 
the  current  year  ceilings  In  the  course  of 
the  review  of  the  budget  whlcb  takes  place 
each  fall. 

Sincerely. 

Boon  w.  Joms. 
Aaitttia  Director. 
Attachment. 


November  18,  1970 
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Exrcunvr  Oftick 
or  THE  President. 
BuacAti  or  THi  Bddcct, 

Washington,  DC. 
Honorsble  |PuU  luune) 
I  Title} 

Waahington,  D.C.  [Zip  Code] 
Dear  Mr.  |TiUe|: 

This  letter  formally  conveys  the  results 
of  the  President's  review  of  your  1971  budget 
Bubmlsslon,  establishes  revised  1970  celUngs 
for  your  department  |  agency  |.  and  discusses 
potential  problems  In  connection  with  the 
Government -wide  celling  on  1970  outlays 
established  by  Public  Law  91-47. 

1S71   BUDGET  AIXOWANCBS 

The  President  has  approved  1971  allow- 
ances for  your  department  |  agency  |,  Includ- 
ing both  1970  supplementals  and  1971  items 
proposed  for  separate  transmittal,  as  shown 
on  page|8|  (show  appropriate  page  numbere 
m  Part  b  of  the  Budget)  of  the  1971  Budget. 

(Insert  here  any  separate  policy  determi- 
nations that  the  division  believes  should  be 
Included,  such  as  notification  of  amounts 
for  specific  Items  tiiat  were  Included  In  budg- 
et allowances.  Items  that  can  be  found  In 
the  printed  schedules  of  the  budget  may  be 
omitted  or  referenced  as  appropriate.) 

[When  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  cir- 
cular No.  A-22  have  been  requested  with 
respect  to  prestige  vehicles,  use  the  applica- 
ble paragraph.) 

Use  if  excepuon  Is  authorized. 

As  an  exception  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-22.  you  are  authorized  [state 
the  exception]. 

Use  tX  exception  is  denied. 

No  exceptions  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-32  are  authorized. 

CMPLOTMEMT  CEILIKCS 

The  ceilings  on  civilian  employment  es- 
tablished by  the  President  for  your  depart- 
ment (agency]  are  set  forth  below.  The 
data  reflect  revised  1970  ceilings,  and  t971 
ceihngs  based  on  the  allowances  specified 
above. 

These  ceilings  exclude  disadvantaged  sum- 
mer and  part-time  youth  and  worker- 
trainees  under  the  Public  Service  Careers 
program.  (Instructions  and  limitations  on 
such  excluded  employees  will  be  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.)  Employment  un- 
der Items  of  pending  or  proposed  legislation 
Is  Included  in  the  total  celling  figures  and  Is 
listed  aeparat«Iy;  such  employment  will  be 
considered  part  of  your  ceilings  only  If  Con- 
gress enacta  the  proposed  legislation  and  re- 
lated funds  are  provided  [available]. 

June  1970.  revised,  June  1971. 

Total  employment,  excluding  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  Public  Service  Carvers 
trulnees. 

Pull-tlme  employment  in  permanent  poal- 
ttona.  excluding  Public  Service  Careers 
txalneea. 

Employment  Included  above  for  Items  of 
pending  or  proposed  l^lslation : 

Total  employment,  excluding  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  Public  Service  Careen 
trainees. 

Full-time  employment  In  permanent  posi- 
tions, excluding  Public  Service  Careers 
trainees. 

These  ceilings  cover  all  employment  In 
your  department  [agency],  including  any  re- 
imbursable arrangements  [and  allocations]. 
If  reimbursements  [and  allocations]  do  not 
materialize  as  estimated,  you  should  hold 
your  employment  down  accordingly.  If  addi- 
tional «mpioyment  is  needed  because  of  un- 
expected growth  in  the  volume  of  activities 
so  financed,  you  should  arrange  with  the 
other  agency  concerned  to  reduce  ita  cell- 
Uig]5]  by  a  nxunber  at  least  equal  to  the  in- 
crease needed  in  your  cellingls].  Requests  for 
adjustmenu  from  both  agencies  should  be 
submitted  concurrently  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  approval. 


(Cse  heading  and  language  below  as 

applicable  ] 

jAdJustmenu  for  staff  detaUed  to  the  White 

House  I 

Use  if  appropriate  to  specify  amounts  of 
adjustment. 

The  1971  Budget  proposes  that,  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  agency  staff  In  White 
House  positions  are  to  be  charged  to  the 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation  of  the 
White  House  ofCce.  Accordingly,  your  1071 
allowances   and   employment   ceilings   have 

been  reduced  by  t and 

employees  for  this  reason. 

Use  If  amounts  of  adjustment  do  not  war- 
rant Identification. 

The  1971  Budget  proposes  that,  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  agency  stall  in  White 
House  positions  are  to  be  charged  to  the 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation  of  the 
White  House  office.  Your  1971  allowance  and 
employment  ceilings  have  been  appropriately 
adjusted  for  this  change. 

1870   Oim-AT  CEILINGS 

For  1970  the  Government-wide  celling  on 
outlays  established  by  Public  Law  91-47  is 
legally  controlling.  Despite  a  concerted  effort 
by  the  Administration  to  hold  operations 
within  the  legal  celling  estabUshed  by  the 
Congress,  it  now  appears — because  of  in- 
creases in  uncontrollable  items — that  spend- 
ing in  1970  will  exceed  that  celling. 

In  the  Budget  Message,  the  President  rec- 
ommended amendment  of  the  outlay  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Public  Law  91-47  to  permit 
the  limitation  to  be  raised  by  tbe  full 
amount  of  the  growth  in  outlays  ffir  the 
designated  uncontrollable  programs,  and  to 
enlarge  the  celling  sufficiently  to  permit  pru- 
dent management  of  the  Executive  Branch 
without  forcing  crippling  cuts  in  vital  pro- 
grams. However,  In  view  of  the  uncertainty 
of  congressional  action  on  this  recommenda- 
tion, executive  agencies  must  exercise  more 
positive  control  of  their  outlays  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  1970  outlay  ceiling  for  your  depart- 
ment (agency]  Is  set  forth  in  Attachment 
A.  This  celling  supersedes  and  la  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  given  to  you  In  our  letter 
of  [date  of  earlier  celling  letter),  tt  agrees 
with  amounts  shown  for  your  department 
[agency]  in  the  1970  column  of  tbe  1971 
budget. 

Use  where  applicable. 

Since  your  1970  approprlation(B)  had  not 
been  enacted  when  the  1971  budget  was  pre- 
pared, adjustments  may  be  necessary  as  a 
result  of  final  congressional  action.  Tou  will 
be  advised  of  such  adjustments  as  required. 

administration    or    l»70    OmrlAT    CEILINO 

It  is  imperative  that  your  1970  outlay  ceil- 
ing he  strictly  observed  over  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1970.  Tour  department's 
(agency's]  operations  must  be  adjusted  to  re- 
main within  the  prescribed  amounts.  Fur- 
ther, you  must  recognize  that  your  outlay 
celling,  when  added  to  those  of  other  agen- 
cies, results  in  a  Government- wide  total  that 
is  In  excess  of  the  current  statutory  limita- 
tion. If  legislative  relie/— «uch  as  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  President — is  not  ob- 
tained, drastic  cutback  action  will  later  be 
required. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that.  In  tlie  present 
situation,  all  executive  agencies  must  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
If  the  Administration  Is  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  relationship  of  expected  1970  outlays  to 
the  Government -wide  outlay  celling  imposed 
by  Public  Law  91-47.  For  this  purpose,  I  am 
requesting  eac-h  agency  head  to  maintain  an 
internal  control  system  that  will  permit  the 
BUbmission — quickly  and  accurately — of  cur- 
rent data  on  .status  and  plans  with  respect  to 
agency  outlays.  This  action  aupplementa  the 
requirements  established  In  paragraph  5  of 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  Bulletin  No.  70-3  on 
■Control  of  outlays  during  fiscal  year  1970.'* 


This  control  system  should  be  established 
m  auch  a  way  that  it  wUI  identify— on  a 
current  and  up-to-date  basis — the  status  of 
your  financial  situation  in  relation  to 
amounu  shown  in  Attachment  A.  The  system 
should  use  as  a  base  figure  the  April  15.  1960 
outlay  estimate  for  your  agency:  and  should 
reflect  the  changes  that  have  been  mafle  and 
will  occur  in  relation  to  that  base  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  control  elemcnu  of  the 
celling  imposed  by  Public  Law  91-47-  These 
Include  changes  in: 

Uncontrollable  Itenis  designated  In  the  law. 

Receipt  items  designated  in  tbe  law. 

Appropriation  amounta  resulting  from 
congressional  enactments 

Amounts  allowed  by  Congress  for  proposed 
legislation  which  provides  budget  authority 
or  requires  subsequent  1970  appropriation. 

Estimates  that  need  to  be  recognized  t>e- 
cauae  of  lack  of  congressional  action. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  examiners  will  be 
glad  to  as-slst  your  staff  In  coordinating  your 
base  estlmatcfi  with  those  we  are  using  cen- 
trally. Following  up  on  the  provisions  of  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Bulletin  70-3.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Rtnff  will  also  periodically  ( 1 ) 
contact  individual  agencies  concerning  ex- 
planations of  status  and  possible  celling  revi- 
sions, or  (2)  request  (on  relatively  short  no- 
tice) status  reports  on  the  kinds  of  changes 
Identified  above,  and  agency  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1970.  As  part  of  such 
submissions,  you  may  also  be  requested  to 
furnish  tbe  basis  for  the  estimates  and  re- 
estlmates  used  for  those  Items  that  are  not 
yet  firm  or  actual  figures.  Such  Information 
will  be  necessary  for  effective  administration 
on  a  Government -wide  basis. 
Sincerely. 

Director  (for  oral  review  agencies],  or  Dep- 
uty Director  (for  all  other  ageadeaj. 

Attachmknt  A 

1*70   Oi'TLAT   CCILIKG    JNAME   Or   ACSMCT ) 

Date  . 

Amount   (in  thousands) 
I.  Federal  funds. 

a.  Gross  amounts. 

b.  Deductions:  (proprietary  receipu  and 
inter-fund  transactions). 

c.  Total,  Federal  funds. 
3.  Trust  funds. 

a.  Gross  amounta. 

b.  Deductions  (proprietary  receipts  and 
Inter-fund  transactions). 

c.  Total.  Trust  funds. 

3.  Deduction  for  intra^vemmental  trans- 
actions. 

4.  Total,  net  outlays. 

Separate  Allowances  and  DeUrminations: 
(Divisions  to  use  as  appropriate). 

A.  S of    the    amount    on    line     (lal 

)2a]  Is  for  the  following: 

[List  separately  amounts  allowed  for  (I) 
major  relatively  uncontrollable  Items  (Iden- 
tifying specifically  those  designated  In  Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-47);  (2)  1970  unabsorbed  pay  In- 
creases; and  (3)  special  foreign  currency 
programs.) 

B.  Line  [lb]   [2bj  contemplates  • 

of  offsetting  receipts  fu-   the  following: 

[List  separately  slgnlAcant  amounts, 
specifically  identifying  those  designated  in 
Public  Law  91-47.1 

C.  • of  the  amount  on  line  (la( 

( 3a  I  is  for  the  following : 

(Specify  separataly  the  amount  allowed 
for  each  item  of  proposed  or  pending  legis- 
lation.) 

D.  {Insert  other  special  guidance  as  ap- 
propriate.) 

October  12, 1970. 
Mr.  RoGca  W.  Jones, 

Assistant  Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones:    Many   thanks  for  your 
letter  of  October  3,  1970.  in  response  to  my 
letter  of  September   10  to  Gene  Cowen. 
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I  must  say  that  your  uuwer,  while  It  re- 
views tbe  general  prlnclplea  applicable  to 
Tarioui  departmenta  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
doea  not  scrlke  me  ae  reaponalve  to  the  cen- 
tral question  raised  In  my  original  letter.  As 
I  underrUnd  your  answer,  the  "ceilings" 
apply  to  •full  time  permanent  positions 
only."  but  do  not  apply  to  "part  Ume.  tem- 
porary, or  Intermittent  employment. '•  But 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  conteit  of  your 
discussion  suggests  to  me  that  part  time 
permanent  would  be  subject  to  the  celling 
and  that  the  Oexlblllty  referred  to  In  your 
letter  really  applies  only  lo  port  time  tem- 
porary employment  (Please  correct  me  If  I 
am  wrong.) 

My  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem  of  persons  (prln- 
dpaUy  women)  seeking  part  time  permanent 
employment,  who  have  experienced  negaUve 
reactions  on  the  ground  that  the  filling  of 
two  half  thne  permanent  positions  would  be 
charged  against  the  calUng  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  filling  of  ;wo  full  time  permanent 
positions.  Either  I  am  wrong  in  Interpreting 
your  rules  and  regulations,  or  at  least  var- 
ious departments  of  the  Executive  Branch 
are  wrong,  because  It  u  clear  to  ma  that 
there  are  departments  of  the  ExecuUve 
Branch  which  Interpret  your  rules  and  regu- 
tmtlona  aa  Z  do. 

Could  you  please  clarify  the  matter,  and 
if.  Is  fact,  your  regulations  do  preclude  the 
splitting  of  a  full  ume  Job  into  two  half  time 
Jobs,  my  Senator  and  I  would  like  to  know  the 
reason  why.  We  understand,  of  course,  that 
tha  "celling"  might  be  used  In  a  given  In- 
stance as  a  convenient  way  of  not  hiring 
someone  who  might  otherwise  not  be  hired 
In  any  event. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  Is  whether 
these  ceilings  would  preclude  an  agency 
from  hiring  two  half  time  employees  In  lieu 
of  one  full  time  employee.  If,  In  fact  the 
agency  Kantei  to  hire  these  two  half-ome 
employees  but  would  do  so  only  If  the  agency 
would  not  be  charged  against  Its  celling  with 
two  full  time  Jobs. 

Many  thanks  for  vour  cooperation 
Sincerely. 

FSANK  CUMMINCS. 

ExzctmvE   Office    of   thx    Pkxs- 
nwsT,  Office   of  UjMAaiMxin 
awD  Bttdgct, 
Wofhin^ton,  DC,  October  3,  Itlo. 

Mr.    FXANK    CUMMZTfOS, 

Admlnutranve  AiHetant  to  Senator  Jacob  K. 

Javitt.    Senate    Oglce    Bultilng.    Waah- 

in^on.  D.C. 
Oum  Urn.  Cuinnitos:  Tour  letter  of  Sep- 
tember :o.  1970.  addresKd  to  Mr  Eugme 
Oowon.  on  tha  subject  of  relaxing  Federal 
employment  oeUlnga  with  respect  to  part- 
time  employeM.  has  been  referred  to  me  lor 
reply. 

In  order  to  fully  respond  to  your  suggee- 
tlon.  I  should  like  to  nivlew  some  of  our 
employment  celling  procedures  and  concerns. 

Administrative  employment  celllngB  are 
established  each  year  during  the  Presidents 
annua]  budget  review  process.  However  If 
unforeseen  situations  arise,  agencies  may 
appeal  to  this  Office  for  relief  at  any  time 
Such  requesu  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  need  of  the  requesting 
agency  and  are  related  to  the  needs  of  all 
other  agencies  and  the  total  employment 
situation  In  the  executive  branch.  On  this 
basis  relief  is  either  granted,  partuily  grant- 
ed, or  denied,  and  the  agency  concerned  Is 
natlfle<l  accordingly. 

The  ceilings  set  by  this  omce  far  full-time 
permanent  employment  and  tor  total  em- 
ployment— the  latter  category  lnclude«  part- 
time,  temporary  and  Intermittent  employ- 
ees— apply  to  June  30  of  each  rear,  thereby 
giving  fleHblUty  to  agency  heads.  While  this 
Oexlblllty  may  not  provide  a  wide  latitude  for 
fuU-Ume  permanent  employment.  It  does 
give  agency  heads  unlimited  Bexlhlllty  with- 
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In  the  fiscal  year  for  temporary  employment. 
Further,  It  offers  far  more  administrative 
latitude  than  the  arbitrary  month-to-month 
cutback  formula  under  section  aoi  or  Public 
I«w  M-aM  which  was  only  replied  by  the 
Congreaa  In  July  1089,  after  the  President 
oonunltted  his  AdmlulstraUon  to  ei«rclse 
strict  admlnlstraUve  controls  over  tbe  level 
of  Federal  employment. 

with  respect  to  tb«  setting  ol  a  celling 
'for  other  than  fuU-tlme,  permanent  em- 
ployment." the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  fis- 
cal year  ll»67  placed  ceilings  on  full-time 
permanent  positions  only.  The  part-time 
temporary,  and  Intermittent  employment 
(which  was  thus  removed  from  the  celling) 
expanded  by  10  percent  during  this  year 
even  though  we  believed  such  an  Increase 
would  not  be  poMlble  under  our  control  of 
the  doUar  expenditures  for  personnel  oom- 
pen.»aUoo.  We  are  strongly  of  the  view  that 
since  liTnl/tcant  seasonal  variations  are  com- 
mon for  this  type  of  employment,  tbe  fact 
that  oeUIngB  apply  to  June  30  provides  sub- 
stanUal  Oexlblllty  to  agency  heads  for  this 
category  of  employment  durmg  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Our  experience  Indicates  that  the  public 
at  large,  Membera  of  Congress,  and  most 
President*  (all  with  prior  Senate  experience 
since  World  War  H)  have  taken  the  position 
that  Federal  employment  is  excessive  and 
that  ceilings,  in  addition  to  budget  doUars 
are  necessary  and  should  be  used  to  restram' 
further  growth.  As  you  probably  know 
monthly  reports  on  Federal  employment  are 
made  public  by  both  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  and 
the  civil  Service  Commission.  Public  and 
Congressional  attention  focuses  on  the  total 
Federal  employment  In  terms  of  how  many 
ate  actually  on  the  "-deral  payrolls  and  re- 
ported In  the  sutlstics  Just  mentioned. 

It  has  been  our  observation,  based  on  ex- 
perience In  several  Administrations,  and  on 
requested  Increases  by  Federal  agencies  that, 
in  the  absence  of  ceilings,  employment  would 
increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  President 
or  the  Congress  would  find  acceptable  Also 
It  seems  evident  thst  t.ollar  limitations  alone 
would  not  keep  employment  from  increasing 
r**'  after  year.  There  have  been  occasions 
for  example,  when  the  Oiling  of  vacancies 
was  deliberately  delayed  by  agencies  In  order 
to  use  funds  late  In  the  fiscal  year  to  tUI  a 
greater  number  of  positions,  which  In  turn 
were  annualized  in  the  following  year's 
budget. 

Nevertheless.  If  concrete  plans  are  devel- 
oped and  an  agency  can  demonstrate  the 
need,  we  wUl  be  glad  to  entertain  specific 
proposals  for  the  reducUon  of  full-time,  per- 
manent and  the  Increase  of  part-time  posi- 
tions in  a  ratio  thst  seems  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  one  other  thought. 
On  occasion  agency  Interviewera  of  pro- 
spective employees  have  been  known  to  use 
employment  ceilings  as  a  convenient  excuse 
to  turn  down  Job  applicants  who  do  not  fuUy 
meet  qualifications,  agency  work  schedules, 
or  who  want  part-tlrne  work.  I  trust  that 
this  Is  not  the  case  in  the  situations  you 
have  In  mind. 

SUice  repeal  of  the  statutory  employment 
restnctlons  of  Public  law  9I>-3S4,  this  Of- 
fice has  not  received  agency  requests  for 
employment  ceiling  reUef  for  the  reasons 
stated  In  your  letter. 

I  hope  that  this  reply  hss  been  Informa- 
tive and  helpftu. 
Sincerely. 

RoGxa  W.  JOHKS. 
Aulatant  Director. 


or "Job  limit "  as  to  hiring  additional  person- 
It  has  come  to  my  Senator^  attention  that 
when  an  agency  or  department  is  not  per- 
mitted to  hire  more  than  a  set  number  of 
employees,  this  limit  may  operate  to  the  du- 
advantage  of  applicants,  particularly  women 
who  would  be  Interested  In  part-time  em- 
ployment. Evidently  the  departments  and 
agencies  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  fuU- 
tlme  Job  which  could  be  filled  under  the 
lUnlt  and  divide  it  Into  two  half-Ume  Jobs 
without  being  charged  with  "two  Jobs." 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  there  Is  an 
enormous  reserve  of  unused  skilled  talent 
among  married  women,  particularly  those 
with  ehUdren.  Many  such  women  could  and 
would  work,  if  only  they  could  find  Jobe 
which  were  about  «-eo%  full-time,  thus 
enabling  ibem  to  work,  for  example,  from 
8  aJB.  to  3  p.m.,  and  then  get  home  when 
the  kids  return  form  school.  But  if  an  agency 
or  department  will  have  to  charge  two  half- 
Ume  Jobs  as  the  equivalent  of  two  full- 
time  Jobs  of  "freezes"  or  "ceilings",  the 
chances  of  such  part-time  employment  will 
be  (as  they  now  are)  Just  about  ml. 

My  Senator  Is  Interested  In  exploring  the 
pos."iibIllty  of  a  change,  either  In  the  law  or 
in  existing  regulations,  to  permit  such  half- 
time  Jobs  to  be  charged  "two  for  one"  against 
any  hiring  limits. 

Could  you  let  me  know  whether  this  would 
be  feasible,  what  the  problems  are.  or  at  least 
to  whom  I  should  speak  to  get  details' 
With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

FaAWK  CUMBStNOB, 

<<iImlniJtra((i>e    AMtlttant    to    Senator 
Javlts, 


DEPAKTMENTS     OP     LABOR     AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conslderaUon  of  Calendar  No 
1350.  HJi.  185  IS.  ~*uor«u. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Leohlativi  Chrk.  A 
bill  (HH.  18515)  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endine 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  leadership  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Maontbon)  will 
make  his  comments  and  presentations  to 
the  Senate  beginning  at  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.i  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  2  pjn. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2  pjn..  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OlBcer 
<Mr.  Kehnedt). 


November  18,  1970 
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__  10,  1970. 

Hon.  EvccNK  Cowzsr, 

Special    Astiwtant    to    the    Prendent,    The 
Whtte  Houae,  Waahington,  D.C. 
Dkax  Gen:   Aa  you   know,  various  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  operate  under  a  "freeae" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerts,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <s.  703)  for  the  relief 


of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger,  a  minor,  by 
his  next  friend,  his  father,  George  Henry 
dinger,  and  George  Henry  Olinger,  in- 
dividually, with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
each  with  amendments.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2108.  An  act  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding.  Improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  2M3.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bUls, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  4463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
X.  Tuson: 

H.R.  4666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clinton 
M.  Hoose: 

HJl.  6100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rershel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay,  Okia.; 

HJl.  12958.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Central 
Oulf  steamship  Corp.; 

H.R.  12962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
O'Leary  Ptmpare; 

H.R.  13182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
E.  Dart: 

H.R.  15270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thad- 
deus  J.  Pawlak: 

HJl.  16272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
L.  Kennlson; 

H  R.  15605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B 
Smith    and    Charles    N.    Martin,    Jr.:    and 

H.R.  16966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford. 


H.R.  4666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cimton 
M.  Hoose: 

H.R.  6100.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Hershel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay,  Okla.; 

H  R.  12058.  An  Oct  for  the  relief  of  Cen- 
tral Gulf  steamship  Corp.; 

HJl.  12962  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mau- 
reen O'Leary  PImpare; 

H.R.  13182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
E.  Dart: 

H.B.  16270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thad- 
deus  J.  Pawlak: 

H.R.  15272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
L.  Kennlson; 

H.R.  15505.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Jack 
B.  Smith  and  Charles  N.  Martin,  Jr.;   and 

HJl.  16965.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bywi  of  West  Virginia) : 

S.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konrad 
Ludwig  SUudlnger: 

8.  882.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  WlUlam 
O.  Hanle; 

9.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  1162  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  State 
Jurisdiction  over  olfenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  Indian  country; 

S.  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E. 
UoQonegal; 

S.  3465.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anas- 
tasla  Pertsovltch; 

S.  3853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Paua 
Tal  Tal; 

8.  3858.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Bruce  M 
Smith;   and 

HJl.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  recnacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  including  paid  advertising  for  al-  ' 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciuy : 

HJl.  4463.  An  act  for  tbe  peUef  of  Francis 
X.  Tuaon; 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  Tlie  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  18515. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  present  the  usual  request: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  purpose  of  amendment,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  strike  out; 

"MANPOWXa    DBVXI.OPSCEirr    SKO    TXAINtKG 
ACnviTEES 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
neces.sary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2671-2620),  t744.494.- 
000  to  remain  available  untu  June  30,  1972." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"BfANPOWTK   THAINIKC   ACTmTlCS 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  and  title  1,  parts  A,  B  and  E  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  $1,504,794,000;  Provided.  That  the 
amount  of  6744.694,000  appropriated  herein 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  shall  remam  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1972:  Provided  fuHher, 
That  the  amounts  appropriated  herein  for 
title  n,  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  for  expenses  of  programs  author- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  subsection  123 
(a)  (5)  and  (8)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  apportionment  of  benefits 
provisions  of  section  301  of  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training  Act;    Provided 


further.  That  this  appropriation  ahall  not  be 
available  for  contracts  made  under  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  extend- 
ing for  more  than  twenty-four  months;  Pro- 
uidoi  lurther.  That  all  grants  agreements 
shau  provide  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
grantee  which  l>ear  exclusively  upon  the 
Fetleral  grant:  Prouided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  tor  the  pur- 
chase and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
and  for  construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  buUdlngs  and  other  faculties,  as  author- 
ized by  section  602  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  for  the  purchase  of 
real  property  for  training  centers." 

On  page  3.  line  13.  after  "(42,105.000".  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  until 
June  30. 1972;". 

On  page  7.  line  14.  strike  out  "616,500.000" 
and  Insert  "616.700.000". 

On  page  7,  line  21.  after  the  word  'ren- 
dered".  strike  out  "»45,O00,0OO "  and  Insert 
'845,631.000";  and.  In  line  24,  after  the  word 
"which  ",  strike  out  "627,953,000"  and  Insert 
't28.l59.000". 

On  page  10.  line  10.  after  the  word  '"and", 
strike  out  ""6614.000""  and  Insert  "6674,000": 
and,  in  line  12,  after  "(63  Stat.  409)",  strike 
out   ""69,752,000"'  and   Insert   "69,812.000". 

On  page  12,  at  the  tieglnnlng  of  line  8, 
strike  out  "6106,003,000"  and  Insert  "6110.- 
503.000";  and.  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "which"',  strike  out  "627.900,000"  and 
Insert  "628.900.000"'. 

On  page  13.  line  20.  after  "(42  U.S.C.  3251 
et  seq,)".  Insert  a  comma  and  ""and  under 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969";  and.  In  line  22.  after  the  word 
'"airtjruft".  strike  out  ""652,580.000""  and  In- 
sert "662.000.000". 

On  page  13.  line  8,  after  "(Public  89- 
7931".  strike  out  "6366.516,000"  and  Insert 
"8390,616,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  8.  after  the  word 
strike  out  ""8247,178.000"  and  Insert 
000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  19.  after  the  word  " 
strike  out  ""8255.339,000""  and  Insert 

659,000"". 

On  page  15.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Act"". 
strike  out  "'896.502.000'"  and  insert  ""8115.- 
OOO.OOO"*:  m  line  9.  after  the  word  ""which"*, 
strike  out  ""879.500.000""  and  In-sert  "897.998.- 
000":  and,  in  line  11.  after  "title  IX".  Insert 
Q  culon  and  "Provided.  That  of  the  amount 
appropriated  86,000.000  shall  be  available  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  on  eirly 
care  for  suspected  coronary  patients." 

On  page  16.  line  2.  after  the  word  ""air- 
craft"", strike  out  ""841.938.000""  and  insert 
"JSO.OOO.OOO" 

On  page  16,  line  10.  after  ""(42  U.S.C.  2681- 
3067)",  strike  out  "8161,521,000"  and  In- 
sert ""8196.621,000"";  and.  In  line  17.  after 
tile  word  ""Act"".  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  there  remain  available  until  expended 
85,000.000  for  grants  and  810.000,000  fur 
loans  for  nonprofit  private  facilities  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Facmttes  Construction  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-157):  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue  commit- 
ments for  direct  loans  to  public  agencies  in 
accordance  with  section  627  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  shall  constitute 
contractual  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
the  total  of  such  outstanding  commltmenLs 
not  to  exceed  830.000.000  at  any  given  time; 
to  sell  obligations  received  pursuant  to  such 
commitments  as  provided  in  section  627,  and 
the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  shall  be  used 
to  make  a  direct  loan  pursuant  to  the  out- 
standing commitment  under  which  the  obli- 
gations were  received." 

On  page  17.  after  line  6.  insert ; 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  or 
loans  pursuant  to  section  601  (b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  such  hos- 
pitals and  related  facilities  as  are  specified 
for  this  purpose  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 


"Act", 
"8250,- 


""Act"', 
""»255,- 
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ate  Approprlatlona  Committee.  «8.703,078; 
to  be  made  without  regard  to  the  allotments 
and  priority  provisions  of  title  VI  oj  the 
Public  Health  Semce  Act." 

On  page  19,  line  3  after  the  word  "Act" 
strike  out  "$227383.000"  and  Insert  $335  - 
383.000". 

On  page  19.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "(178.479.000"  and  Insert  "tsoa  - 
479.000". 

On  page  19.  line  12.  strike  out  "»35.257.000  ' 
and  Insert  "•3ejB7.000 ". 

On  page  19.  line  17.  sfter  the  word  "dis- 
eases", strike  out  '8138.339.000  '  and  Insert 
■»140.339.000~. 

On  page  20.  line  2,  strike  out  "8100.807.000" 
and  Insert  "8115307.000". 

On  page  20.  line  7.  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", strike  out  "8102.249.000"  and  Insert 
"8102.749.000". 

On  page  20.  line  15.  strike  out  "8166- 
072.000"  and  Insert  "8171.072.000". 

On  page  21.  line  5.  after  the  word 
•sciences",  strike  out  "820.620.000"  and  In- 
sert "821.820.000". 

On  page  21.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "8280.934.000"  and  Insert  $295  - 
000.000". 

On  page  22.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  '810.954.000"  and  insert 
"811.014.000" 

On  page  22  line  15.  after  the  word  "re- 
sources', strike  oui  "868.201.000"  and  Insert 
"866.801.000" 

On  page  22.  line  20.  after  the  word  "facil- 
ities" ,  strike  out  ""8126.100.000"  and  Insert 
"8150.000.000'". 

On  page  23.  line  5  afer  the  word  "Act ", 
strike  out  ""819.769,000"  and  Insert  "822  - 
233.000". 

On  page  25   after  line  15.  Insert: 

'OrrtCX   OF    EOITCATION 
"ELEMZNTASY    AND    SECONDSaT    EDUCATION 

""For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  Follow  Through  program,  as  authorized 
under  section  222(aM2)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunl'V   Act  of    1984.   870.400.000  " 

On  page  27  line  12,  strike  out  "8120,000  - 
OOO""  and  Insert  ""SgS.OOO.OOO"". 

On  page  27.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Act  " 
strike  out  "8586.840.000"  and  Insert  "8575- 
640.000":  In  Une  22,  after  the  word  "and"', 
strike  out  "  88,000.000 '"  and  Insert  "813,215,- 
000";  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "for", 
strike  out  ""construction"";  and.  In  line  24, 
after  "June  30.".  strike  out  "1972"*  and  Insert 
""1973"". 

On  page  28.  line  21.  after  the  word  "Aging", 
strike  out  "832.000,000""  and  Insert  "834,000  - 
000". 

On  page  29.  line  9.  after  "(74  Stat.  384)" 
strike  out  "875,435,000'"  and  Insert  "877,- 
435,000"". 

On  page  29.  line  25.  after  the  word  "Serv- 
ice", strike  out  "835,067,000""  and  insert 
"833J)00,000". 

On  page  32.  line  4.  after  "(20  O  S.C.  101- 
105)',  strike  out  ""81,5S7.00O""  and  insert 
"81,517,000". 

On  page  32.  lino  18.  after  "(68  Stat.  265)", 
strike  out  "86.870.000-  and  insert  "87.225- 
000";  and,  m  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended". Insert  "and  8128.000  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  an  adult  education  program". 
On  page  33,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"Omct  or  Chilo  Development 
""For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
ilded,  section  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  April  9.  1912  (42  ns.C.  191),  and  tor 
partial  support  of  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  "youth,  and  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Project  Headstart  program  under  sec- 
tion 223(ai  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  8346,417,000,  of  which  8399,000.- 
000  u  for  Project  Headstart." 

On  page  33.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
strike  out  "87*27,000,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  8947.000  to  be  transferred  and  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  secUon  201(g)(1) 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein"" 
and  insert  "88374.000". 
At  the  top  of  page  34.  strike  out: 

"OSFICE   or    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

"For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  section  426  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Act  of  April  9,  1912  (42  U.S.C. 
191).  and  for  partial  support  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
85Ji7,000." 

On  page  36.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Uni- 
versity", insert  a  comma  and  "the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf". 

On  page  38,  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

""Sec.  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  may  be  used  for  payments  to  any 
State  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  services,  staff 
training,  and  administrative  expenses  under 
titles  I,  rv  (pan  A) ,  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which.  In  the  aggregate, 
exceed  115  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
estimated  for  these  purposes  for  such  State 
for  fiscal  year  1970." 

On  page  38.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19. 
change  the  section  number  from  ""208"  to 
•"209". 

On  page  41.  line  26.  after  the  word 
""amended"",  strike  out  "82.046,200,000"  and 
insert  "8894.400.000 ";  and.  on  page  42.  line 
9.  after  •1964  ".  insert  "and  for  the  purchase 
of  real  property  for  training  centers". 

On  page  43,  after  line  17,  insert: 

"PAYMENT    TO    THE    COaPORATTON    FOR    PUBLIC 
BBOAOCA8T1NG 

"To  enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  secUon  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for 
expenses  of  the  Corporation,  822,500,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  Provided, 
That  In  addition,  there  Is  appropriated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  39e(k)(2)  of  such  Act.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  re- 
quests, or  other  contributions  (Including 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any  prop- 
erty) from  non-Federal  sources  received  by 
the  Corporation  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  85.000,000."' 

On  page  44,  after  line  7,  Insert: 
"National  Credit  Union  Administbation 

"P»r  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  with  respect  to 
consumer  credit  training,  as  authorized  by 
section  21(f)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Umon 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1766).  8500.000."' 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  general  statement  on  this  very 
important  bill— the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton),  the  ranking 
minority  member,  also  has  a  statement — 
which  I  should  like  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  It  Is  my  understanding 
and  his  understanding,  too.  with  the 
leadership,  that  we  will  present  our  gen- 
eral statements  today  and  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  on  any  amendments  until  an 
appropriate  time  tomorrow,  either  before 
the  agricultural  conlerence  report  or 
Immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor-HEW  bill. 
H.E.  18515,  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
provides  a  total  amount  of  J19,070- 
964.078. 
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separate  Item.  The  President  vetoed  that 
bill  and  then  the  Senate  and  the  House 
proceeded  to  override  the  veto.  Thus,  we 
are  dealing  here  with  all  the  appropri- 
ations involving  Labor  and  HEW  with 
the  exception  of  the  OfBce  of  Education 
portion. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  bill  totals  $19.- 
0''0.9«4.078. 

This  is  an  increase  over  1970  of  $2.- 
568.293.048.  an  increase  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  of  $311,587,078. 
and  an  Increase  over  the  House  allowance 
of  $246,301,078. 

Before  I  turn  to  an  explanation  cov- 
ering the  highlights  of  the  bill  and  the 
reasons  for  the  committee  action  In  pro- 
viding some  increases  in  the  Nation's 
health  care,  and  a  stronger  commitment 
in  helping  our  poor  escape  poverty.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  summary 
table  showing  all  of  the  action  to  this 
point  on  well  over  100  line  items  in  this 
major  money  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Major  Increases  Over  the  House  Allow- 
A.NCE  Recommended  in  H.R.  18616  by  the 
Senate  Appbopbiations  Committee 
Department  of  Labor,  8991,000:  Mostly  in 
wage  and   labor  standards;    to  fund  a  new 
program  of  Jobs  for  returning  veterans;  and 
to  promote  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
Environmental  Health  Service,  813,920,000: 
For  programs  under  the  Clear  Air  Act  84.5; 
occupational  health  85;  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  water  hygiene  84.3. 

Mental  Health.  822,000,000:  820  million  for 
additional  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers;  82  million  for  State  hospl- 
tars  staff  Improvement  programs. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Serv- 
ices. 82.822.000:  To  improve  migrant  health 
services. 

Maternal  and  child  health,  8320,000:  To 
expand  dental  care  program  for  children. 

Regional  medical  programs,  818,498,000: 
To  more  adequately  support  emergency 
cardlo-resplratory  mobile  care  units;  kid- 
ney treatment  centers;  and  cancer  treatment 
centers. 

Communicable  diseases.  88,062,000:  For 
state  and  local  immunization  programs  In 
diphtheria,  measles,  polio  and  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

Medical  facilities  construction.  823.703.- 
076:  To  meet  special  Hill-Burton  needs  of 
35  projecu  In  nine  states  and  allow  sched- 
uled Improvements  In  D.C.  hospital  program. 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  8118.590.- 
000:  For  medical  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters of  the  11  Institutes  857.6  mUllon. 
especially  in  heart,  stroke,  cancer,  spinal 
cord,  and  blood  diseases;  823  million  for 
construction  of  health  education  facilities; 
82.4  million  for  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  Biomedical  communications  pro- 
grams; health  manpower  834  million  with 
816  for  institutional  support  and  818  In 
student  loan  programs. 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities 
819.000.000:  Services  for  mentaUy  retarded 
812;  rehabilitation  services  for  migrants  85 
million:  and  Income  maintenance  experl- 
menu  82  million. 

Oallaudet  College.  8355.000:  Restore  cut  In 
academic    program    and    initiate    an    adult 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  year's  "<'"""<"'  program. 

HEW  appropriations,  on  the  education  ^°™'^*  °'  '^''"''  Development.  8i9aoo.ooo: 

appropriation  section  of  the  bUl,  that  f^'„  ^!!^"rr»  "J",  "^°""' ""I"""""'""- 

the  House  mart*  it  a  tonoi^t.  it.™  .„j  '    "  projects.  Net  Increase  over  House  allow- 

^.  .„„r1.  .  separate  item  and  a„cc  $246.30i.07S.   Net  increase  over  Pres- 

we  took  It  up  some  months  ago  as  a  idema  request  83ii.587.078. 
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COMPARATIVt  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDCET  <0BL1(WTI0N»1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDCET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMCUNI^  RECOHIMEKOn)  IN  THE  8111  FOB  197! 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
(Note.— All  amounts  are  in  tho  form  ot  ifefinite  appteprlatiens  unless  ollienvtse  indicaleifl 


AppropriallM  activity 
<1) 


New  budccl. 

(obligationil) 

aulliority 

fiscal  year  197u 

(enacted  to 

date)i 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date)i  after 

2  percent 

reduction 

(3) 


Budte- 

estimates  0 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1971 

<<) 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Manpower  Training  Activities 

Training  and  allowance  payments: 

Jobopportunities  in  the  business  sector/ 

Ofl-tne- job  training 

0>nctnttatsd  employmcfll  preiram 

Public  service  csrttn _ 

iRStilutienal  training 

Psii'tiine  and  other  training 

Disadvantaged  youth  program 

ln-iC8oal.. 


Summer  ptograms 

Oulolscnoel. _._ 

Job  Corps 

Operation  Mainstream _ 

Program  support 

Program  services: 

Employment  security  services    .         .  _ 
state  institutional  training  services,. .. 

On-the-iob-training  services , 

Planning  and  technical  assistance 

Labor   market   information   anil   lob 

matching 
Jobs  for  Veterans 


{229.608,000 

199,000,000 
96,000,000 

7U.  000, 000 
10, 0<4, 000 
76. 400. 000 
62,  <00. 000 

121.500.000 
9S.  000. 000 

170. 200. 000 
41.000.000 
17. 400. 000 

44.892.400 
8.000.000 
l.»0.000 

IS.  109. 000 


J229. 608,  000 
199, 000. 000 
96. 000. 000 

245, 000. 000 
10,084,000 
76. 400,  000 
62,  400.  000 

121.500,000 
98,  000,  000 

170,200,000 
41,000.000 
17.400.000 

44.892,400 
8, 000. 000 
\.!m.tM 

18. 109. 000 


S260. 000,  000 
199. 000. 000 
132.  000,  000 
256, 000,  000 
10,084,000 


62,400,000 
146,  500, 000 
134. 200. 000 
180. 000. 000 
41.  000.  000 
18.  300.  000 

50, 492. 000 

8.000.000 

500.000 

21.929.000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  House 

hilt 

(5) 


S260,  000. 000 
192. 440.  000 
126. 800. 000 
256.000.000 
to.  084. 000 

59.100.000 
138,670,000 
127,000,000 
170,  390, 000 
38, 800. 000 
18, 300,  000 

50, 492, 000 

8.000,000 

500.000 

18, 929,  000 


Senate  hit  compared  wrth- 


New  budget 

(obligationaO 

authority 

recommended 

III  the  Senate 

bill 


(260,000,000 
192. 440.  OOO 
126.800.000 
256. 000. 000 
10.084.000  . 

59.1OT.0OO 
138.670.00(1 
127,  OOO.  000 
170.390.000 
38.80(1.000 
18,300.000 

50.492.000 
1.000.000  . 
500.000 
18.929.000 

29.089.000 
200,000 


New  budget 

(obligalionai) 

authority 

fiscal  yeat  1970 

(enacted  to 

date) 

m 


+$30, 392, 000 
-6,  560. 000 
+30.800.000 
+  11.000.000  . 

-76,400.000 
-3.300.000 
+  17.170,000 
-29, 000, 000 
+  190.000 
-2. 200, 000 
+900.  MIO 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiity 

fiscal  year  1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(oblii:ationsl> 

authotily 

n  House 

bill 


-16.560,000  . 
-5. 200, 000  . 


-3,300,000. 
-7,830,000. 
-7, 200, 000 
-9,610,000  . 
-2, 200. 000  . 


+  5,599.6 


+  13.155.(00  . 
+200.000 


Tout,  manpower  training  activities. .     •1,455,027.480     *i. 455.027,400      11,549,494,000        1,504,594,000        1,504.794.000         +49.76S.60O 


■■:fmm 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION, 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Ejperimental,  demonstration,  and  research 
pregrams.  ... 

Planning,  ressarch,  and  avaiBatioo 

Training  and  •ntploymaot _. 

Trust  hiBdtrssifcr,.  . 

Federal  inslifaitional  Iraininf  sennce 

Civil  rights  compliance 

Trust  fund  transfer. 
Eiecutive  direction: 

General  administiation ,. 

Trust  lund  transfer 

Financial  and  management  services 

Trust  fund  tfansler 

Manpower  management  data  syslemi.. 

Trull  fund  tfansler.. _ 

Reports  to  the  public  on  manpowsf  pith 
grams 


19, 709.  000 
3.896.900 
6.397.900 
(11.852.700) 
2.572.600 


19.709.000 
3.896.900 
6.397.900 
(11.852.700) 
2.572.600 


(617, 008) 

1,623,300 
(373.300) 

2,811,600 
(2.241,200) 

3.007.600 
(1,496. 2««> 

811.  »0 


(617. 000) 

1,623,300 
(373, 300) 

2.811,600 
(2.  241. 200) 

3.  007.600 
(1,498,200) 

819,700 


■0.618.000 
4. 232.  700 
7. 878,  800 
(12,033.600) 
2,572,600 
96,000 
(628,700) 

1,695.000 
(373.100) 

3. 039. 500 
(2. 277. 600) 

3. 040. 200 
(1.517,000) 

494,200 


19. 768. 000 
4.141.400 
7.504.900 
(12.033.600) 
2.572.600 
54.000 
(628,  700) 

1,676.200 
(378. 100) 

2.913.500 
(2. 277. 600) 

3. 040,  200 
(1,517,000) 

494,200 


I9,768,0«l 
4,141.400 
7.  M.  900 
(12.033,600) 
2.572,600 
54.000 
(828,710) 

1,676,200 
(378, 100) 

2,913,500 
(2,277,600) 

3, 040. 200 
(1,517,000) 

04,200 


+  59,000 
+244, 500 
+  1,107.000 
(+180.900)  . 

+54. 000    " 
(+11.700)  . 

+52.900 
(+4,800) 
+  101,900 
(+36,400) 
+32,600  . 
(+20,800)  . 

-125500 


-850, 000  . 
-91.300  . 
-373.900. 


-11,808. 

<^is.'ooa'' 


Total.  Manpower  Administrslion, 
salaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 

Promote  apprenticeship  and  training 


42.  US,  one 


1,502,100. 


•MSitat . 


Unemployment  Compensation  lev  Federal 
Employees  and  Ex>Sefvicemen  and  Tradt 
AdiustmenI  Activities 

Payments  to  Federal  employees 

Payments  to  ex-aervicemen 

Trade  adjustment  Ktivitiea 

Total,  unemployment  compensation 
loc  Federal  employees  and  ea- 
servicemen  and  trade  adjustmsnt 
activities 

Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  lor  Unem* 
ploymenl  Compensation  and  Employment 
Service  Administration 


63,600000             63,600,000  68.500.000  68.500.000  68  500.000  +4  900.000 

121.400,000           121.400,000  131,000  000  131000  000  mOOaOU  +9  600:000 

2.930,000 tmm 400,000  600:000  tStoSl  -JISoS  ' 


200,100,000  280,1001  mo        +12,170,000, 


Unemptoyment  Insurance  servrcl) 

Emp.oyment  service...      _ 

Adminisiration  and  managemtlll. 

Contingency  Fund... 

Total.  lin)ital.on  on  grants  to  States 
lor  unemployment  compensation 
and  Employmefli  Service  Adm'n- 
Ltration _._ 

Unemployment  Insurance  Servics 

UnemploymenI  insurance  service 

Tolls.  Manpower  Administration.... 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(284. 033. 000)  (284.  033.  000) 

(328. 968. 000)  (328. 968,  0. 0) 

(39,771,000)  (39,771,000) 

(13,000,000)  (13.000,000) 


(320,031.000) 

(352.141,000) 

(42,  528,  000) 

(3, 000, 000) 


(312.831.000)  (312,831,000)    (+28,788.000)  (-7,20a00O> 

(347,341,000)  (347,341,000).  "  """       '  >      '.«"•."""» 

(42.528.000)  (42.528,000). 

(15.000,000)  (15,000,000)  (+2,000  000)  (+iiood,odoj" 


(665,772,000)        (665,772,008)        (717.788.010)        (717.700.000)        (717,7n;ni>      (+51.921,100)  . 
(4.210,010)  (4.210.680)  (4,274,010)  (4,274,000)  (4.274,000)  (+<3,410>  . 


L690,468.491        1.680,461,498        1,100,219,000        1,753.817,008        1.7S4.0l7,0ni         +63,548ra2  -4«,a»,ni 
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COMMMIrVt  STATMB.!  OF  HE*  BUOCH  (OBl.GAtlOHAl)  AUTHORITY  FOR  .970  AXD  BUOGO  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  BECOMMENOEO  IN  THE  BlU  FOB  1971 -tontlnurt 

TITLE  l-DtPA«TMEHT  Of  LABOR-CMIiOMll 
^ lN*te.— All  imounts  are  in  the  lorm  of  dsfinite  appropnatjom  unlMs  otherwise  indkatedt 


New  budget 

(obiigational) 

New  budjel  authority 

(obliiattonal)      fiscal  year  1970 

authority  (enacted  to 

fiscal  year  197[j  date)  >  after 

. .    .    ...    (enacted  to  2  percent 

AppfOpnabon/aclmly  date)'  reduction 

<"  (2)  (3) 

UBORMANAGEMENT  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ubot-nunaiemeflt  relations  services. .  $397. 400  S397  400 

Labor-manaiemenI  ijolicy  development   .  658.200  658  200 
Administratiofl  ol  reporting  and  disclosure 

„?«.                            ^  9.331.700  9.331,700 

Veterans  reemployment  rights 1.290.108  1290  108 

Federal  labor-management  relations 750, 000  750  000 

Eiecalive    direction    and    administralfve 

S"»IC0S  710.200  710.200 

To'al.  Labor-Management  Services 

Adminislration  13.137.608  13.137.608 

IMAGE  AND  LABOR  STANDARDS  ~ 

ADMINISTRATION 

Improving  and   protecting  wages  of  the 
Nation  sworfcefs: 

gxapliance  am)  enlotceneni   . .  21.862.038  21862.1138 

waft  and  •mpleymcnt  standards 803.400  803  400 

Special  wait  standards 1.771.200  1.771  200 

Executive  direction  and  planning  re- 

searcil 2.946.600  2.946.600 

twage  delerminatMms  insdei  Davis-Bacon 

.   Act  .  951.700  951.700 

Improving  salety  and  working  cowditioos  ol 

workers...                5.453.894  5.453.894 

Advancing   opportunities   and   status   ol 

women    .-          - 1.057.800  1.057,800 

Federal  contract  compliance; 

Federal  contract  complianco 605.  000  605  (XM 

PUns  for  progress 227.000  227.n00 

Workmen's  compensation 6.255.500  6.255  500 

Eiacutivo  direction,  planning,  evaluatian. 

and  research 277,438  277,438 

TotaL  Wage  and  Labvr  SUndards 

Admintstration 42,211.570  42,211,570 

EMPLOTEES'    COMPENSATION    CLAIMS  "                   =-=— =i_  =  i  =_: 
AND  EXPENSES 

Federal  civilian  employees  benehls  45.943.500  45.943,500 

Aimed  Forces  reservists  benefits.  11.175.000  It  175  000 

iVar  Claims  Act  boneflU.     .  400.  OOO  400  000 

Other  benelits 2.597,500  2.597.500 

Total     employees'     eompensatioti 

claims  and  eipenses  60.116,000  63,116.000 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STAII3THS  j=== 

Manpowof  and  empfoyment 9,371.900  9.371900 

Prices  and  cost  of  living. 3.801,300  3  801300 

Wages  aitd  indultriai  relatioos 3. 765, 300  3  765  300 

PloAlclnity.tedlootogy.  and  growth.       .  1.498.600  1498*600 

FerefBN lataf and traile .      .  519.400  519  400 

Ciecutive  direction  and  staff  services  ....  4. 492. 954  4  492  954 

Revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index    .  ..  644.000  644,000 

Total.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 24,093,454  24,093.454 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  '^ 
AFFAIRS 

Intefnatianal  organuations  affairs 151.700  151700 

HnKtD  latMf  and  manpower  policy  and  pro- 

imdmlopiaeM .  .  330000  330,000 

Luw  and  manpowef  technical  services 153,200  153  200 

Tratfo  nofsltations  and  economic  policy  do- 

vetapnenf 390.500  390,500 

Eieoitive  direction  and  nuMgoment  serv- 
ice              436,600  43&600 

Total.  Bureau  of  laternetiooal  Labor 

Affairs  .     I.4t2.1C0  1.4t2,00» 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCT 

Special  Foreign  Currency 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOD  ^=^===== 

Lilijauoo  .    684,700  684.700 

Interprefatronsand  ootiooa 606  400  606  400 

Trust  lund  transfer (157.000)  (157'00O) 

Labor  retehons  and  dell  rlfhls 359, 100  359  100 

Legislation 593.200  5931200 

La6or-manage«M«  Im 391,200  391,200 

Field  legal  sonilcoa.... 2,658,600  2,658,600 

428.100 428.100 

Total.  Mice  of  the  Solicilor 5.721.300  S721.30O 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabid. 


Senate  bill  compared  with— 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(oblige  tional) 

authoiity 

hscalyear  1971 

«) 


S402.200 
1,265,400 

10, 747.  092 
1,511.508 
2. 517, 500 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  House 

bill 


U02.200 
965,400 

10,378,082 
1,511,508 
2. 517,  500 


New  budge. 

(obligationaf) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  Senate 

bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date) 

m 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

in  House 


1402.200 
1,065,400 

10, 478, 092 
1,511,508 
2, 517, 500 


+1. 146, 392 

-1-221,400  . 
-H.  767,500  . 


-1200,000 
-269,000 


-f  1100, 000 
-1-100,000 


22,364.500 

814,000 

1.  790. 100 

2.984.000 

1.  573.  000 

5.901,900 

1.179,600 

1.  568. 300 

;.  369. 400 

429.600 

45,925,000 


95.627.200 

10. 77S.  OOO 

400.000 

2. 997.  800 


22,364.900 

814,000 

1. 790, 100 

2.984.000 

1.276.400 

5,370900 

1, 179.  loo 

1.568.300 

7.369.100 

282.200 


22  570. 900 

814,000 

1, 790, 100 

2,914,000 

1,276.400 

5.695.900 

1. 179. 800 

1, 568. 300 

7, 369,  400 

282,200 


45,000,000 


95, 627, 200 

10,775.000 

400,000 

2,997,800 


45,531.000 


95,627,200 

10, 775,  COO 

400,000 

2,997,800 


4  708,862              -1-206.000  -1-206,000 

-i-10,600 

-1-18,900 "".".'.":;; 

+37,400 

■f324.700  -248.600 

-h242.006  -206.000  -(-325,000 

-■122.000 

-^963,300 

-227,000    

•H,  113,900 ."..■'",".;."!■; 

-f4.762  -147.400 

-1-3.319.430  -394.000  -1-531,000 


10.  170,  300 

4. 556, 100 
4.293.200 
1.522,600 
529. 900 
4.990  400 
1,  515,  500 


9, 770  300 
4. 086. 100 
3  935. 20O 
I.  522. 600 
529.900 
4.790.400 
1.  515,  500 


27, 578  000 


398,000 
445,900 


26, 150  OOO 


398.000 

445.900 


771, 100 
615,300 
(157,  000) 
361,400 
597,400 
399,200 
2,714.400 
42S.200 


771, 100 
615,300 
(157,000) 
361.400 
597,400 
399,200 
2,714,400 
425.200 


771,100 
615.300 
(157.000) 
361.400 
597.400 
399.200 
2, 714. 400 
42i.200 


-1-86, 400  . 
-h<,900  . 

+t36o" 

-1-4,200  . 
-1-8,000  . 
-1-55.800  . 
-2,900  . 


5. 884.000 


5.81 


5.884.000 


-H62.700  . 
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Appropriation  aclivity 

(I) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

liscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

dale)' 

m 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date)!  alter 

2  percent 

reduction 

(3) 


Senate  bill  compared  with- 


OFFICEOf  THEStCRETAHy 

E.eculivedirection....  Jl, 125.700  11,125,700 

Office  ol  information 381400  381400 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admmis- 
tralion: 
Immediate  office  147. 200  147  200 
Office  ol  Management  Assistance  112  200  112  200 
Personnel  operations  1.510  300  I   510  30O 
«£'*'^  „  413.600  413600 
Office  of  Budget  Policy  and  Review  208  300  208  300 
Office  ol  Program  Review  and  Audit  I  564  200  1  564'  200 
n-    Trust  fund  translei  {593,000)  il593'00O) 
Office  of  Management  Systems  582  400  528  400 
Purchase  ol  data  processing  equipment 
Appeals  liom  deletminatioiis  ol  Fed- 
eral employee  claims             ..  173  300  173  300 
Promoting  employment  ol  the  handi- 
"PUfd  575.000  575.000 

Total.  Office  ol  the  Secielary  6.739.600  6.739.600 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiity 

fiscal  year  1971 

(4) 


117.600 
1 13.  300 

1.448.600 
418.500 
310.600 

1.923.600 
(595.  000) 
537.000 

1.931.000 

174.800 

614.000 

10, 402.  000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  the  House 

bill 


SI  806  400 
326.60(1 


147  600 
113.300 

1  418  600 
418.500 
310. 6011 

1.923.600 
(595. 000) 
537.000 

1.931.000 

174  800 

6U.0OO 

9.  752.  000 


(obligational) 

authority 
recommended 
in  the  Senate 


147.600 
113.  3DU 

1.448.600 
418.500 
310  600 

1.923.600 
(595.  CCO) 
537.000 

1.931.000 

174  800 

674.000 

9,812.000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiity 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date) 

0 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiity 

fiscal  year  1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiity 

in  House 


-8680.700 
-54.800 

-t400 

-I.  100 

-61  700 

-1-4.900 

-fl07,  30t 

^359. 400 

r-f2.C0li)  . 

-te.600 

'  1.931.000  . 

4  1.  500 

I  99.  OOC 

4  3.072.400 


1,843,950.030        1.843.950,030       2,018,542,000        L  968. 468, 000        1,969,459,000        4  125.506  970  -49.083.000 


TITLE  II     DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
Food  and  Drug  Control 

1.  Food  and  drugs                   ._ J58.I52.500 

2.  Hazardous  products                     _  4  355  qoO 

\  J'Slicides                        .:  :::;  12.'544,000 

4.  Program  management                6. 566. 000 

Total.  FDA 8L  617.  500 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Air  pollution  crmtrol: 

1    Abatement  and  control  35  914  ooo 

?  Research  and  demonstration  66  419'  000 

<Sec  104research) _  (45.000.000) 

(Obligations)       (37.880.000) 

3.  Manpowei  training 5  516  000 

4   Program  management ,  2,653  000 

'"•'        -  ZL^^'j^j^ 

Environmental  control 

1.  Solid  waste  managemwt 15.  275. 000 

2.  Occupational  healtk 10,353  ooO 

3.  Radiological  health .._  .      _  16  639  000 

4.  Community  environmental fflartasBHient..  5,' 872' 000 

5.  Water  hygiene  .                     2.701000 

6    Program  management.  3,237  000 

T"""  54.077,000 

Buildings  and  lacilities  ^ 

(Obligations)  (4,844,000) 

Office  ol  the  Adminstrator 

4.078.000 

Total  Environmental  Health  Service. .  167.  W7.  obo~ 
HEALTHSEBVICES  AND  MENTAL  health"^  '"  ===== 
ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Research: 

(a)Grants...  85.254.000 

(b)  Direct  operahons 25. 952, 000 

Subtotal                               .  111.206,000 

2.  Manpowef  developmeni;  ~ 

iSS"i!? 118,366,000 

(b)  Direct  operations  5,603,000 

S'ttal      123,989,000 

3.  State  and  community  programs; 

(a)  Community  mental  health  cen- 

ters: 

(1)  Construction 35  500  000 

,,,  ^(Obligations) (29. 586. 000) 

(2)  Stafbng...  47  550  000 

(b)  Narcotic  addlclion   and  ak^i^'  "•»"-"™ 
,  ,  „>l;<'"  Proatams 12.000.000 

(c)  Direct  operations 2, 453, 000 

Subtotal 97  503  om 

4  Rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers.  1^619' 000 

5.  Program  support 11,3^4  000 

^"^ .  »),681.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


158. 152.  500 
4. 355.  000 
12.  544.  uOO 
6.566.000 


35.  194,  000 
59.669,000 
(38. 250.  000) 
(37.880  000) 
5.  516,  000 
2.653,000 


15,275.000 
10.  353. 000 
16. 639. 000 
5. 872. 000 
2.701.000 
3. 237, 000 


54,077,000 


:62. 725.  000 

5.  144.  000 
14, 938, 000 

6,  742.  000 


40. 301. 000 
57. 282.  000 
(27. 900,  000) 
(33  915.  000) 
5.  750. 000 
2.670.000 

186,003.080 


15.336.000 
13,423.000 
16. 862. 000 
4.712.000 
2,  344, 000 
3,243,000 

55,920,000 


167.  725  OOfl 

5.  144.  000 
14. 938. 000 

6,  742-  000 


43.  301. 000 
5).  282.  000 
(27.900,000) 
(33  915  000) 
5.  750. 000 
2.670,000 

I06,003.0n~ 


17  136.000 
8. 283. 000 

16.862.000 
4.712.000 
2,344.000 
3. 243. 000 


562.  725,  000 
5. 144.  000 
14.938.000 
6.  742. 000 


42.801,000 
58,282,000 
(28,900,000) 
(34,915,000) 
6.750.000 
2.670,000 


4 II.  572  500 

+  789.000  , 

+  2,394,000. 

'  176, 000  . 

4  7  931  500  . 


4  7,607.000 

-1.387.000 

( -9. 350. 000) 

(-2.965.000) 

+  1.234,000 

+  17.000  . 


+12. 500, 080 

+1.8001000 

(  +  1,000,000) 

(+1.000.000) 

+1,000.000 


+82,  500, 000 
+  1.000,000 
(  +  1,000,000) 
(+1,000,000) 
+1,000.000 


no,  503, 


800  ^7,471000  +4,9001000  +4,500.000 


19. 276. 000 
13  423.000 
16.862,000 
4,712,000 
4,484,000 
3,243,000 


52,580,000 


(5,861,000)  (21,750,000)  (21,750,000) 


4.078,000 
16lVl87T8«r 


85, 254, 000 
25,952.000 


_  4. 775. 000 

ri6.mnir~ 


4,244,000 

1(2.  ^Ton 


a.m,m 

(21, 750, 000) 
4.244.000 


^4  001  000 
4  3, 07O  000 
+223,000 
-1.160,000 
+  1,783,000 
+6,000 

+7, 123,000 


(  +  15.889.000) 
166,000 


i'^-jgrg*      -fH-SidLUB"    -mMMn      -fis-mon 


91.600.000 
26,389,000 


46.346.000 
+437.000 


115,989.000    ii7.9a9.eao 


116.350000 
5,671,000 


-2, 016, 000  . 
+68,000  . 


29. 200.  000 
(29.586.000) 
47.  550.  000 

11.175,000 
2, 453, 000 


(27, 300.  000) 
60. 100,  000 


15.900.  000 
2.499,000 


(27,300,000) 
80  100, 000 


11,900,000 
2, 499, 000 


(27, 306, 000) 
100,0001000 


15,900,000 
2,499.000 


-29, 200, 000 
(-2.286,000) 
+52, 550, 000 

4F4,725,000  . 
-+46,000  .. 


+40,006,00(1 


90,378  000 
16. 619, 000 
11.384.000 


78,499,000 
19.640000 
12,3(7,000 


98.499,000 
19,640,000 
12,3(7,000 


118,499,000 
19.640.000 
12,3(7,000 


+28,121,000 
+3.021,000  . 
+983,000  . 


+40,000,1 


+20,000,000 


»__^mM^MO^^»jStjOO_jMjlMM_    390,518,0.0         .V3t,9(a(W         ^m>.m +22,0001.00 
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AppreptMliOD/aclivity 
0> 


New  budget 

(obliKatioul) 

auUlOfity 

fiscal  y«a(  1970 

(tnactedio 

clal»> 

m 


N«w  budget 

(ebligalwnal) 

autbotity 

fiscal  year  1970 

<e»acted  10 

date)  I  alter 

2  peiteat 

rcductioB 

(J) 


Senate  bill  compared  wiUt— 


HCAITH  SCmiCES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
AOHINISTIiATIOM— Craliiu«l 


SaiRl  Elinbdhs  Hm^rta  S14,21?,Q00 

OtiigaMn) (4l.a2>,000} 

Ha».IA  Services  Reseafcb  and  Deve  epmeot  42,GS3.ino 

Comprflhens  ve  Health  Planning  and 
Services 

1.  ParLnersh  p  tor  heaMi  graels: 

a)  r*ann.ng 

(b)  Formula 

<e>  Pro  act 


«4. 212,000 
(41,421.0110) 


Bodget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

bscal  year  1971 

(4) 


J14,g23,00a 
(42,077,00)) 


New  budget 

(obligatianl) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  House 


S14, 123, 000 
(42,077,000) 


New  budget 

(Dbligatioiial) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  Senate 

bit 

<6) 


(14,123,000 
(42,077,000) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date) 

m 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(oMigatlonat) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1971 

(» 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

in  House 

bill 


20. 000,  on 

100,  («0. 000 
73,80,000 


19.  m,  000 
90. 000. 000 
73.  596,  cm 


22,  000,  OOO 
90,  000,  OCO 
109,  HO,  OOO 


Sub  ratal. 

2  Migrant  baaOb. 

3  Standard  setting  and  resonrca 

deveopment 

4.  Program  management _ 

ToUl   

Less  trust  fund  Iransler 

Total  appropftation 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

t  Mattful  aad  chid  lieani: 


193. 143. 000 
IS.  OOO.  000 


10.252.000 
4.380.000 


112.604.000 
15.000.000 


10. 292.  OOO 
4,380,000 


221.  500. 000 
15.  OCO.  000 


I0,4o4,000 
4,564,000 


22.  OOO.  000 
90.000.000 
109.500,000 

^.  50O,  000 
15,000,000 

10,434,000 
4,564,000 


57,403,000 


22, 000.  OOO 
90.  000. 000 
109. 500, 000 


+(611,000  . 

+S410II0. 

-i-l-.SSlOOO. 


+2.992.000  . 
+35.904,000" 


221.:>OO.0OO 
17,822,000 

la  434,  000 
4,564,000 


+31. 896. 000 
+2.822,000 


+182,000 
+184,000  . 


+R,a22.ooo      +i2,a2%dw' 


223.475.000 
-4.320.000 


251.498.000 
-4.320,000 


254. 320. 000 
-4,320.000  . 


219.155.000  207.916,000 


2)7. 178.000 247a78.J00^  250.000.000         +42.004.000  +2,822.000 


)  ■asaanfaBdinWafl" 
I  Pregfan  aiiBagaaiaat... 


1  Faaiiy  planning: 

(a)  Grants  and  oaairacts.  - 

(b)  Program  management 


SubtoUL.  .       

Talal 

Regmnal  Medical  Programs 

1.  Regional  medical  programs: 

(a)Grant3 

(Obhptms) 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

2.  Technical  assistance  end  disease  caatm 

3.  Program  managemafit 


108.000,000 
77,869,000 
17,085,000 
3,071,000 


108,000,000 
75,825,000 
14,885,000 
3.071,000 


118.600,000 
83,030,000 
17.005.000 
3.109.000 


118.600.000 
83.030,000 
17,OS5.CnO 
3,109,000 


II!.  600, 000 
83, 350,  OOO 
17.085.000 
3,109,000 


206,025,000  201,781.000  221,824,000  221.824,000  222,144.000 


+  10,600.000 
+7.525,000 
+2.200,000  . 
+38,000  . 


+20. 363.  OOO 


32,015,000 
1,500,000 


32,015^000 
1. 500.000 


32,015.000 
1,500,000 


+9,215,000  . 
+1,500.000  . 


33.515^000 


228, 8251 000 


73,500,000 

(73.500.000) 

1.771,000 


33,515,000  +10,715,000  . 


255.«S9.a0O         +31.078.000 


73.500.000 

(78.500.000) 

1,771,000 


79,500,000 

(94.500,000) 

1,812,000 


79,500,000 

(94.500.000) 

1.812.000 


97.998.000 

(112.998.000) 

1.812.000 


+24,498.000 
(  +  34.498.000) 
+41.000  . 


+18,498,000  +18.4! 

(+18.498.000)      (+18.« 


1.000 

8.000) 


75.271.000 

20,930,000 

1,947,000 


75,271.000 
18.287,000 
1.947.000 


81.312.000 
13.168.000 
2.022.000 


81.312.000 
13.168,000 
2,022,000 


Total      

Communicable  Diseases 
Facilities  Construction 


99,810,000 
13,168,000 
2,022,000 


+24,539,000 
-5,119,000  . 
+75,000 


+  19,495,000         +11,498,000  +H  498, 000 


1,000,000  +8,099,000 


+8,482.000  +1,002,000 


L  Cmafanclion  gtaala 

2.  Direct  toans  

3.  Interest  subsidies 

4.  D.C.  medical  laaMias 

5.  Piaoram  diractiea  and  Mtmcal  assist- 


Tdbl 

Patienl  Care  and  Special  Health  Services 

National  Health  Statistics 

Retired  pay  or  commissioned  oBtcers 

Building  and  Facilities 

(Obligations}.... 

Office  ol  the  Administialor 

Total  Hean  Sarvim  and  Marial  ~ 
Hearth  Administration 

PootBotea  at  end  of  tmble. 


17i^2tDlDgD         172,2011000 


(2,105,000)  (2,806,000)         (10,121.000)         (10,121,000)         (101121,000)       (+7,316,000).. 


1.305.684.000       1,27^754,000        1,269,110,000        1,384,090,000        1,459,495,071 


+180,741,078       +UIH1S|,0T8         +75.105i071 
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AppiaprialiOR/aclmly 


N4II0NAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Research  Institutes 

Biologies  Standards 

National  Cancer  I  nstitute 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institole. . .  . 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research    . 
National  Institute  ol  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 

Diseases 

National  Institute  ol  Neuiologicaf  Diseases 

and  Stroke 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 

Diseases 

National    Institute    of    Generel    Medical 

Sciences 

National    Institute   of   Child   Health   and 

Human  Development _.     . 

National  Eye  Institute . 

National  Institute  ot  Environmental  Health 

Sciences...  .  

John  I.  Fogatty  International  Center  lor  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Health  Sciences. 


New  budget 

(obligationi  I) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date)! 

(2) 


58.  U3.  000 

190.969.050 
171.792,500 
30. 914. 500 

141.171,000 

102. 892.  000 

101, 166.  500 

159. 987,  OOO 

77, 311, 000 
25, 391, 500 

II,  485, 000 

2,954,000 


New  budeet 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

date)'  after 

2  percent 

leduction 

(3) 


U.  441,  000 
181.332.000 
161.049.000 

28, 860, 000 

132,091,000 
96,  320, 000 
98,321,000 

148, 309.  000 

76.221,000 
23, 892, 000 

17, 730, 000 

2.191,000 


Senate  bill  compared  with— 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

hscal  yeai  1971 

(«) 


58. 640.  OOO 
202.  383.  000 
171.747.000 

34.  563. 000 

132.152,000 
96,972,000 
99,219,000 

148,  376.  OOO 

93, 303, 000 
25.686,000 

19,143,000 

2,664,000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  House 


S8.838  UOO 
22?.  383,  000 
171.  479.  OOO 

35, 257,  000 

131, 339,  000 

too,  807,  OOO 

102, 249, 000 

166.  072, 000 

94. 436.  000 
30.916.000 

20.620,000 

3,582,000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  Senate 

bill 


58, 838.  000 
235, 383.  000 
203, 479.  000 

36, 257, 000 

140,339,000 
115,807,000 
102,749,000 
171,072,000 

94, 436,  OOO 

30,9K,000 

21,620,000 
3,512,000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoiily 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enKled  lo 

date) 

(7) 


+  5397.000 
4  54,  051.000 
+42. 430.  000 
+7, 397, 000 

+8, 241,  000 
H  19, 487  000 

+4,518  000 

+  22,763.000 

'  18, 215  000 
I  7,  094,000 

I  3, 890,  000 

.1791,000 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(obhgational) 

autliorTty 

liscal  year  1971 

(1) 


New  budget 

(obfigational) 

authority 

in  House 


•  S198. 0 
-I  33, 000, 0 
+31,732,0 
+  1,6*4,0 

+  8117,0 

f  18,835,0 

+3,530  0 

+22,696,0 

H,  133,0 
+  5,3000 

J^l,  777,0 

+918,0 


+8, 000. 000 
+25  000.  000 

+1, 000, 000 

+2, 000.  000 

+15, 000,  OOO 

+  500,000 

f  5  000.  000 


1.031.491,500 975.287.000        1.035.548,000        1. 1O7.OI8.0OO        1. 1C4. 541, 000        +119,281,000^ 


+  129,000000         +57,500,000 


105, 000, 000 
8,400,000 
10,071,000 
11,587,000 


101.400,000 
7.000,000 
9,471,000 
10,988,000 


113,650,000 
1I,000,0(« 
9,071,000 
14,245,000 


1.  InstHutienal  support: 

(a)  Medical,  dental,  and  ralaled. 

(b)  Nuraing 

(ci  Public  health .  

(d)  Allied  health  professions 

Subtotal.. 135,058,000  128,159.000 

2,  Student  assistance: 

S")  l!»l»o«hiPS 20,670,000  20,670000 

(b)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Medical  dental. etc 23,711,000  15.000,000 

jObligations) .  (24,894,000)  (16,113.000) 

(2)  Nursing 16.360.000  9,610,000 

(Obliiations) (19,031,000)  (12,281,000) 

Subtotal,  direct  loans...     .  40,141,000  24,610,000      ^      21,610,000 

(c)  Scholaniilpi: 
(DMedical,  dental,  etc.... 
(2)Nunla| ..     . 


116.350.000 
11.000.000 
9.071.000 
14. 245. 000 


130,350,000  +28,950,000 

12,500,000  +5,500,000 
9,471,000 

14,245  000  +3,257,000 


+  16,700,000  +14,000,000 

+1,500,000  +1.500,000 

+400,000  +400,000 


166,5(6,000  +37,707,000 


+  18,(00,000         +15,900,000 


22,270,000 

12,000,000 

(12.000,000) 

9,610,000 

(9,610,000) 


22,270,000 

22,000.000 
(22.000,000) 

15.610,000 
(15.610,000) 


22,870,000  +2,200.000 


33, 576, 000 
(33, 576. 000) 

21,000.000 
(21,000,000) 


+  18,576.000 
(  +  17.463,000) 
+  11,390,000 
(+8,719,000) 


37,610,000 


+600,000 

+21.576,000 
(+21.576.000) 

+  11,390,000 
(  +  11,390,000) 


+600,  OCO 

+  11.576,000 

(+11,576,000) 

+5, 390,  OOO 

(+5,390,000) 


54,526,000 


+29,966,000 


+  32,966,000 


+16,966,000 


15,541,000 
7, 178, 000 

22,719,000 

83, 530, 000 

16, 771, 000 


22, 719,  000 
67,999,000 
16, 746, 000 
213,(04,000 


32,000,000 
75, 810, 000 
11,311,000 
242,234^000 


(10, 121,  OCO) 
(3,553,000) 


11, 72%  000 


957,000 


(10.128,000) 
(3, 553, 000) 


(5,711,000) 
3,«3,000~ 


Subtotal,  student  assislence 

3,  Manpower  requirements,  utilization  and 

program  management . 

Total,  Health  manpower 235;35S,000 

Health  Education  Loan  Funds 

Sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  losses. .  957  000 

(Obligations): 

(a)  loan  activity 

(b)  Interests  and  insufficiencies.  . 

Total 

Denial  Healtli 

Research  Resources 

Construction  of  Heatth  Educetionat  Research, 
and  library  Facifities 

1.  (a)  Medical  and  related 

(Obligations)-.- 

(b)  Dental 

(Obligations)- 

2.  Nursing 

(Obligations) 

3.  Health  research  facilities     

(Obliptions) 

Total,  construction 

(Obligations).     . 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Buitdings  and  Facilities 

(Obligations). 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (Special  Fov- 

eign  Currency  Program)  3.455,000  3,455,000  32,444,000 

Total,  National  Institute  ol  Health. .. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemenlarv    and    secondary    educalioi+— 
followtniougb 


+600.000 

+\i.\m.  000 


+st,iH.iao 


94, 50O,  000 
(112,922,000) 
23, 600,  000 
(28, 200, 000) 
8.000,000 
(8,137,000) 


(22, 000) 


94,500,000 
(112,922,000) 
23. 600, 000 
(28, 200. 000) 
8.000,000 
(8137,000) 


(22,000) 


94, 500, 000 
(94.  500, 000) 

23.600,000 

(23. 600,  000) 

8.000,000 

(1.  000.  OOO) 


3.003,000 

(5,711,000) 
3,013,000 
10,9HOOO* 
66,2OrO0O" 


94. 500, 000 
(94, 500, 000) 

23.600,000 

(23. 60O.  000) 

8.000,000 

(8.  000, 000) 


3.  083.  000  +2, 126, 000 

(-10,128,000) 


(5,711,000) 

3,ou,odo 

ll,ei4,O0B~ 
(RKIlTooir 


111,230  000 
(111,230,000) 

28.380,000 
(28, 380  000) 

10,390,000 
(10,390,000) 


(+2!l5i:0OO) 

+2,126,000 '. 

+1901M0  +«0 

+4;ii»7ooo        +37i0O0 


+(00,000 


+  16,730,000 
(-1  692  000) 

+4.  780  OOO 
(+180,000) 

+2,  390,  000 
(+2,253,000) 


(-22,000) 


+ 16,  730, 000 
(  +  16.730,000) 

+4,  780,  000 
(+4,780,000) 

+2,  390, 000 
(+2,390,000) 


+16,  730  000 
(  +  16,730,000) 

+4, 780  000 
(+4,780  000) 

+2, 390.  000 
(+2,390,000) 


((,(S(,000> 


32,444,000 


32,444,000 


1,509,728,500        1,421,(22,000        1,542,039,000        1,634,739,000        1,753,329,000 


+23,900,000  +23,900,000  +23,900,000 

(+719.000)      (+23,900,000)      (+23,900,000) 

+1970,000  +2,464,000  +2,4C4ToOO 

^-illMOO  .  ~~~. -~r,  .T 

(-|-«39,90O) 

+3(1.000  ..-..-..,._. '._. .      °^ 

+28, 909,000 _ 

+331,707,000        +211,290,000        +111;  590, 000 


|>70,300,BOO         ■•70,300,000        •69,000,000 


Footnoles  at  end  of  tabi*. 
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(I) 

SOCIAL  AKD  RENABtUTATtON 
SERVICE 
CruU  b  Siites  lor  P«kHc  Assistanct 
1  M«nleiunc«  assubinc* 
2.  Rtpatruted  U.S.  nationah 
X  Madicjl  auittanu 
4.  Social  servicM     . 
Sl  sura  and  local  trainuig 

Subtot]' (noncoalfOlUUc)-. 
6- Child  wettare  serkicct 
7.  Rctnrch  aad  ttaiNfij 


New  badttt 

(obllgatMiul) 

ailttenly 

local  vMr  1870 

(enacted  lo 

date)  I 


a.  3>x  ISO.  coa 

700. 000 

2,  SH.  12?.  OOO 

463.73S.0OD 

23.264,000 


(abligalf»iial) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enwM  10 

date>>  after 

2  percent 

r?ducljOn 

(3) 


$4.3bO.  IfrJ.OOJ 

GOO.  009 

2.6S4. 172.J0O 

463.73«,«)0 

23.7M.0O0 


Sttdtet 

estimates  o: 

newbvdtet 

(obligational) 

authonty 

riica:ycaf  1971 

<*) 


New  bBdf el 

(oWigalionsI) 

auttwrily 

recomniMtded 

in  tlie  House 

bifl 


Newbtidiet 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  theSen^ti* 

bill 

(6) 


Senate  bill  compared  with— 


New  budcel 

(obliftalional) 

authonty 

fi'-cal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

dale) 

(7) 


estimates  of 

new  budget 

(oblriational) 

authorily 

Rscal  yen  1971 

m 


New  budget 

(obligatiorial) 

authority 

iA  House 

bil. 

(9) 


7. 492,  004.  OOO       7.  «1  904  000 
46,  OUC.  (»3  4«.  OOO!  OOO 

17.200.000  IS.  980,  POO 


S4.943,5bl.0M 

770.000 

3. 109. 68S,  000 

S09.  378. 000 

25.536,000 

8.  »8. 870, 000 
46.000,000 
17. 080, 000 


W.943.&51.0O0 

770.  OOO 

3,109.fi2S.0u0 

509.328.000 

25.  536.  COO 


8. 588. 870.  COO        8,  588. 870  COd 
46, 000. 000  46. 000  OOO 

17,080.000  17.030  003 


M.  51-".  531.  Ml 

+Ji8J.  ;;i.  OOO 

77J,  00) 

J.109.68i.i<l) 

M«.  563.000 

^  «5.  590.  OOO 

->  ■/-.  in,  OOO 

1.  Tut  '(HI. 
Z.  Day  esre 

TMH 


W.irk  iMftiUMs 


7^SM.2M^M0A55^1W.00O^«.6.1.,H.TO      ■  Y  651. 9S0. 000      '8:651.950.000" 


9«.14II;0 

».ae<i|o 


121.11091  on       M2.oaion 


CMoiaio 

K,H(t.00O 


92.;50t000 

77.2so[oeo 


ion  Stnicn  and  Facitilics 
.  S4mc<s; 

(a)  Basic  SUf!  .;iants 
(b>  tnnovabin 

(c)  Rehahi'ilalisn  tvruce  protects: 

(1)  Keitiilar  eipansion  utairts 
<?>  .  raining  in  industiy . . . 
(3)  Htw  caipen 
(*)  S»rvic«  tor  migrants. . 
(b)  Worlislwp  impravemenl 
(6)  Initio  lUKiit. . 

SubtoU . .     . 

(d)  Senilcn  ler  die  mmunir  r«lar4<d 


73.257,000 
«fc74a,000 

171000.00)  120.0001000 


2.  Faciliti«! 

<a)  Vocationat  retiab'ttlation  tacilities 

(Obtwatvm). 
(b)  Faclilirv  lor  th<  ncnUlly  lataidtd . 

SubMa 

Total  _      

Programs  lor  Ibt  Allm 

1-Staloiranb    .   _. 

2.  Foslor  frandpaienlxpfoifM)...  _ 

3.  Reseafcli  and  tfaininji 


436. 003. 000 
3.700.000 

9.500.000 

50t'.l}00 

1.  OW,  U3 


22. 0S3, 000 
?<.  969.  <m 


3.  5[>0. 000 
(3.t4l.3li<>) 
12.031.000 


<36.oaiooo 

3,200,000 

9,500.000 
450.000 
900,000 


66, 257,  OCO 
31. 743.  UC 

9a,  OOO.  000       -  4.^00^000^ 


l.'»7.P6S,IJ0d  . 

-18.883,000 
+  14,8>3.000 


-(26,493,000 
-45.507,000 


-B,  000.  Off) 


-72,000.000  -22,O0O.Mi| 


12,800,000 
1. 000,  COO 
2,000,000 
5.000.009 

11,300,000 
5501000 

32.651000"" 
24.  790. 000 


503. 000. 000 
3. 200. 000 

12, 800, 000 
1. 000.  COO 
2.000,000 

il,  300, 000 
550LDOO 


12,  SCO,  000 
1. 000,  UOO 
2,000,0ttJ 
5.000.000 

11. 300.  COO 
550.000 


27.650,000 
24, 790, 000 


55S.641000 


(3,233.000)  . 
10,226,000 


iSiUi.m 
'sm.va.m' 


HmaB 
~«7,'2a,aJo~^ 


Whita  House  ConlereiKe  on  Af  ma 

[iSVi 


4.  dttiredSenMlf  Votonle«ip<08fam(RSVP) 

Total 

fuvenile  Oelhiqiftnqr  ProvMition  ami  Conttol 

Research  and  Tramtog 

I.  Seocarc.'i  ami  dononctTalioRS: 
(a)  Rehabititalion...     . 

!b)  Sxia,  sei vice* 
c)  Income  mainttnaDco  lapcfimnls.. 

Siiblolal 

2-  TrainiBf .. 

3,  Special  centcn. ^ 

Total  

Sooal  and  Rebabilitslion  Activities  OW' 
s«as  (Special  Fof  eipi  Currency  Protram) 

Salaries  and  tapoosM 

LesslrusI  lund  Irantter  _  _ 

Tow 

Total,  Social  and  RshabilitoUaii  Sorv. 

in 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AOMINISTRATIOfI 

Fedaral  Funds 

Paymecla  to  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 

!.  Matclitnf  payments  lor  supptementary 
medical  insurance 

2.  Hospital  Insurance  lor  uninsured 

3.  Military  servee  credits 

4.  Relirtmeni  benetils  tar  lti«  uninsured 


9. 2SD,  coo 
6.110,000 
(250, 000) 


io,««,ooo 


13, 000, 000 

1,817,  COO 
5, 942,  000 
(250, 000) 


27, 7991000 


"stThoiooo 


15, 200, 000 

10.000,000 
6.  800, 000 
(1,000,000) 


«ieoo.ow. 


15.200,000 
10.  000. 000 
6. 8001 000 
(1.000,000) 


575,  HO,  000 


-G7.tOO.000 

+3,300,000  .._. 
+65J,000  .  ■ " 

+  1,  100.000 

^5,000,000 +1000  000 

+  1,394,000 ;.;;:: _._ 

+  11.34S,000  .  ~^  4-5.000  OOj 

+  13,lt6mO  +12.000.000  +12|000,'00O 

+91. 490. 030  +12,000,000  +T7T0OMO') 

-2,«92,000 

(-3,233,0011) .  "": 

-13,226,000  -IMiOM        '  -j,KIOl006' 

-13,  llaOOO  -mOHOM  -I.  OOa  003~ 

+'«•  3'27000  +4,  OK  000  +MO?(m' 


11001000 


15,001000 


15  200,000 
11,000.  OiiO 

6,  800.  000 
(1.  000.  000) 

1.000.0CO 

34,000,000 

isVooo.  000 


A:.  ?!AJ.  000 
-•-:'  !8j,, 'JOO 

-  8i8,  000  . 
(*/,>0,  000) 
:  1, 000, 000 

+  6, 241, 000 

+  5,000.00(^7 


+1,  000, 000 
+2,000,000 


+2,000,000 


1 317,  W500       1 292, 119, «H       », itj, 464, OOP  _  9, 500  092, OOP       14.9^.000    +1,196.905,500  -77,439,000 


-11,067,000 


9!!.  151.000 
617. 262,  COO 
105, 000. 000 
364.151.000 


928,151,000 
617,262,000 
105, 000,  COO 
364,151,000 


Torn 

AiotiiotM  at  end  at  tsble. 


1, 245, 282,  000 
878,688,000 
105,000,000 
370,916,000 


'IJIiHSS!  '"5,202.000  +317,131,000. 

878.611,000  878,688,000  +261426  000 

105,000,000  loslooiooo  ^'•'•"••»"- 

370,916,000  370,911000  +6, 765."6(»" 


2,014,564,000       2,014,564,000       2,599,886,000        2.599,886,000       2,599,886,000 


+585, 322, 000  . 
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Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

aultionty 

fiscal  year  1971 

(4) 


(997, 461,  000) 
(2,800,000) 
(13,096,000) 


1.476,0 


3.608.000 
16, 136, 000 


I9,7«,000 


1^432,000 


5,750,000 
1,401000 


New  budcel 

(obligational) 

New  budget  autherity 

(obligational)  fiscal  year  1970 

auttiority  (enacted  to 

fiscel  year  1970  date)  •  after 

(enacted  to  2  percent 

Appioprtatien/activity  date)i  .  reduction 

m  (3) 

Special  Benefits  for  Disabfed  Coal  Mtiten  $7,250,000  (7,250.000     11(153.000.000) 

Total.  Federal  funds 2.021.814.000  2.021,814,000 

Trust  Funds 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  (ipenses  (934,369.000)  (934,369.000) 
Limitation  on  Construction 

(Obligations) (5,004,00l)>  (5,004,000) 

Total  Social  Security  AdmlflistTation       .     .  2,021,814,000  ^021.814,080 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind  1.404,000  1,404,000 

National  Technical  Instituto  lor  the  Oaif 

1.  Academic  program .  2:a51,0ni  2,151.000 

2  Constiuction, 

Subtotal            2,051,000  2,051,000 

Model  Secondary  Sdied  let  Uao  Deal 

1.  Academic  program 427,000  427  000 

2.  Cdnslructlon _ 351,000  351,000 

Subtotal.    771000  778,000 

l^llaudel  College 

1.  Academic  program 4,494,000  4,494  000 

2.  CoostrueOoo... 1.106,000  1,106,000 

Subtotal 5,601000  5,600.000 

Howard  Unleerslly 

1.  Academic  program 21.109,000  21,109  000 

2.  ConstructlDli 30,411000  30,411000 

3.  Fieedmen's  Hospilrf 9,875,000  9.875,000 

Subtotal 61,394,000  61,394,000 

Total,  special  institutions 7^  027, 000  72. 027, 000 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

1 .  Research  and  demonstrations 

2.  White  House  Conference  oa  Ciddfen 

andVouIll _..  401000  400,000 

3.  Administratmn  and  technical  essistanee..  1,507,000  1,507.000 

4.  HeadsUrt 1326.001000  0326.001000 

Total 327.907.000  327.907.000 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANACENENT 

Odka  ler  Civi  Rights  6.661000  1666,000 

Less  trust  fund  tiansler —856,000  —056,000 

Totol.- 5,111000  5.811000 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  =^_™ 

1.  Eiecutive  direction _,..  6,523.000  6,523.000 

2.  PublK  intomiation 691  000  691  000 

3.  Community  and  field  setvicaa. 4,223,000  4.223!ooo 

4.  Legal  sarvicas 4,063,000  4,063,000 

5.  Financial  management; 

(a)  AudiL  11.455.000  11.455.000 

(b)  Other 2,246.000  2,246.000 

6.  National  Summer  Youth »3,000,000  "3  000  000 

7.  Administraliye  managomeii*. 5,984,000  5984  000 

1  Surplus  property  utittzatiaa 1,381000  1,380,000 

SaliMal 39,565,000  39,565000 

Lais  tnnt  lead  Itaailat -5,429,000  -5,429.000 

Total 34.131000  M.  136. 000 

Total,  departiaenUI  maoagameaL...  30.941000  39.941000 

Total,  HEW 13,914.091,500     13,767,214, 


New  budget 

(obligatienal) 

authonty 

recommended 

in  the  House 


Seiaato  Mil  compared  « 


New  budget 

(oUigabonal) 

autfeority 

recommended 

in  the  Senate 

bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1970 

(enacted  to 

dale) 

(') 


Budget 

estimates  ol 

new  budget 

(obhgationat) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1971 

m 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

in  House 

bill 

O) 


w 


n 


-P,250,000    (-5153,000,000) 


2,599.866,000      {2,559,886,000      S2, 599, 106, 000        +578,072,000 


(997, 461,  000) 
(2, 800, 000) 
(13.091000) 


(997,46l,0CO) 
(2. 801 000) 

(15  0 


(13,091000) 


(  +  63.052.000) 
(+2.800.000) 
(+1 092. 000) 


2,509.866.000       2,599,886.000       2,5e9,aai000        +571072,000 


+41, 000 


3.608.000 
11136,000 


3.600.000 
11131000 


+757.  COO 
+  11131000  . 


11.744,000         +11093.000 


2.1B2.0OO 
250,000 


+  1.755,000  . 
-101.000  . 


:;  432, 000 


+1.331,000 
+294,000  . 


7, 150,  OOO 


7,225i000 


+355,  COO 


24,000,(00 
1,000,000 
11. 185, 000 


24,000,000 
1,001000 
11, 185, 000 


24,001000 
1,000,000 
11,105k  000 


+2.891,000 

-21411000 
+1,311000 


31185,000 


31185,11 


-25,201000  . 


66,967,000 


67,103.000 


+111000 


+315,000 


1500,000 

600,000 

2, 355, 000 

u  339, 000, 000 


600,000 

1,817,000 

n  321,301000 


600.000 

1, 017,000 

a  339.001000 


+200.000 

+31 1009 

+13.000,000 


-3,500,000  +1,500.000 

-530,000 
+17,701000 


350.455.000 


-4,031000         +11201000 


+2,201000 
+(56.000 


7,927.000 


1299.000 

729.000 

5.415,000 

4.481000 

12. 917. 000 
2.477,000 

i.iii'im 

1,451000 


7.637.000 

729.000 

5.091000 

4, 420. 000 


7.637.000 

729.000 

5.091000 

4.420.000 

12.774.000 
2.  375  000 

6.465.000' 
1.301000 


+1.114.000 
+38.000 
+873.000 
+  357.000 

+  1,311000 
+129.000 

-3. 000. 000  . 
+421.000 
+1000 


-319.000  . 
-61000  . 


-739.0 
-67,0 


418251.000 
-5, 725, 000 


41825,000 
-5,721000 


+1.260.00C 
-291000  . 


37,071000 


44. 997. 000 


15, 765, 955, « 


15,671615,800      11095.925,070    +2,321631.078        +329,971078 


TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Payment  for  military  semice  credits 

Limitation  on  salarwsand  expanses 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. . 

United  Stales  Soldiers'  Home  (trust  fund 

appropriaUoo): 

Operation  and  i« 

Capital  outlay.. 


11206.000 

(11162.000) 

1  (E7. 000 


1445.000 
171000 


(37,930.000 
2.394.000 

11969,000 

(11741000) 

1501000 


1822.000 
121000 


(39.431000 

2.394.000 

11969.000 

(16,  741 000) 

1501000 


1822. 010 
121000 


11 961 000 

(11741000) 

1501000 


1822,000 

US,  000 


+{901000         +(1,500,000. 
+41.000 - 

+763.000 

(  +  571000) 

+481.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
cxvi 23«»— Pan  as 
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ApfKoptiaUBR/Mlivity 


Nn*  boded 

(<iblisiti«n«l) 

■ulllMlly 

ftxilyMr  1970 

(iiuctH  M 

<2> 


ECOWOillC  OPPORTUHITV  PROGRAM 
Cflmmunitr  OtwJopmenl  Propams 

I.  dmilopminl  ■nd  evaluation. 


(a)  ■asMRk.  d 

5^  }^  Mnricti  HOfniHS. 
(A  CotMiwiily  kAm  OfMnliORt 
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BUDGET    BEOmCSTB 

Sir.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
tJie  second  successive  year,  our  commit- 
Ue  must  express  grave  concern  about  the 
apparent  downgrading  of  health  as  re- 
flected by  the  budget  requests. 

Some  programs  were  cut  below  1970 
levels,  others  were  given  only  Insignlf- 
l>;ajit  increases,  and  most  would  remain 
at  funding  levels  that  would  hardly  allow 
a  maintenance  of  effort  level  of  activity 
Health  problems  stiU  beset  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  must  be  recognized  as 
a  serious  threat  to  our  society.  All  of  us 
on  the  appropriations  committee  aie 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  holding 
down  Federal  expenditures,  especially  in 
an  inflaUonary  period.  But  we  also  Icnow 
that  we  would  not  be  fulfllling  our  re- 
sponslbillUes  If  we  failed  to  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment  in  considering  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Congress  must  again  and  now  reassert 
lU  leadership  in  the  health  field  if  this 
crisis  is  to  be  reversed. 

The  expenditures  for  medical  educa- 
tion and  research  have  been  limited  in 
the  campaign  against  inflation.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
enure  HEW  appropriation  bill  last  year 
based  upon  what  he  said  was  his  con- 
sidered judgment  that  this  bill  would 


be  inflationary.  We  agree  that  inflaUon 
IS  an  ever-increasing  problem  with  which 
we  all  must  be  concerned,  but  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  restricUon  of  such 
funds  is  acttially  inflationary. 

How  much  greater  would  the  gross  na- 
tional product  be  in  a  given  year  if  dis- 
ease and  premature  mortality  from  dis- 
eases had  not  interfered? 

Billions  of  dollars  of  productivity  are 
lost  each  year.  With  more  adequate  sup- 
port for  medical  education  and  research 
we  can  do  "our  thing"  and  help  reduce 
these  inflationary  pressures  and  also  re- 
duce the  pain  and  grief  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  the  costs. 

False  economy  can  result  when  acUon 
IS  deferred  on  pressing  domestic  needs 
The  inflationai-y  fires  in  the  health  care 
industry  wUl  conUnue  to  bum  out  of  con- 
trol until  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  manpower.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  high  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care. 

HEALTH     MANPOWSK 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Public  Health 
Service  reported  on  the  present  status  of 
oui-  health  manpower  needs.  For  1970 
they  estimate  the  total  shortage  of  doc- 
tors. dentlsU.  nurses,  and  allied  health 
personnel  to  be  482,000. 


For  1980  their  projections  were  even 
more  disturbing  if  we  continue  present 
levels  of  effort  in  these  health  manpower 
training  programs— in  1980  they  esti- 
mated these  shortages  would  be  725,000. 
Therefore,  in  light  of  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  needs  of  health  man- 
power, health  research,  and  the  special 
health  care  delivery  programs  reflected 
in  this  budget  bill,  we  are  recommending 
an  appropriation  that  exceeds  the  Presl- 
dents  requests  by  $311.6  mUlion. 

Although  that  is  a  significant  sum  it 
works  out  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  involved  here.  Less  than 
three  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

After  reviewing  all  these  programs  we 
made  a  number  of  adjustments.  We  pro- 
vided Increases  in  two  major  health 
areas,  the  HUl-Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization  program,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  where  we 
recommend  increases  of  $327  million. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  increases 
were  in  health— medical  research,  health 
manpower,  and  the  delivery  of  health 
services 

I  will  not  repeat  all  of  those  figures 
or  detail  our  recommendations.  They  are 
all  covered  in  a  very  succinct  retiort  to 
the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
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Just  over  two-thirds  of  our  Increase 
above  the  President's  requests  Is  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Some  (34  million  of  that  Is  for  their 
special  health  manpower  programs.  For 
direct  support  to  health  educational  in- 
stitutions— the  schools  of  medicine,  den-^ 
tlstry.  osteopathy,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  public  health,  nursing,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine — and  for  sadly  needed 
loan  funds  for  students  in  all  of  these 
health  educational  programs. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  Join  me  In  hoping  these  in- 
creases are  approved,  and  expended,  so 
they  might  give  impetus  to  the  vitally 
Important  health  manpower  programs 
which  have  lagged  far  behind  the  rhe- 
torical statements  about  the  Nation's 
urgent  needs  for  physicians,  nurses,  and 
ancillary  health  personnel. 

Under  the  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  only  10  percent  of  the 
nursing  students  and  12  percent  of  the 
health  professions  students  now  enrolled 
In  such  programs  could  have  secured 
educational  loans.  I  want  to  stress  that 
I  refer  to  loans,  which  would  be  repaid, 
with  interest,  by  these  students  once 
they  graduate. 

Under  the  increases  we  are  recom- 
mending, some  21  percent  of  the  nursing 
students  and  34  percent  of  the  health 
professions  students  could  be  assisted 
with  loans.  In  both  categories,  this  is 
slightly  less  than  the  actual  percentages 
of  students  who  needed  such  loans,  and 
received  them,  during  1969.  It  is  far  less 
than  what  the  schools  report  to  be  their 
needs,  but  It  is  Just  below  the  authori- 
zation limit  for  the  health  professions 
and  up  to  the  absolute  limit  for  nursing 
students. 

In  numbers,  these  recommendations 
will  assist  an  additional  16.272  nursing 
students  and  an  additional  18.594  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  podiatry,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  public  health,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  time  that 
we  rejected  recommendations  that  would 
have  restricted  these  programs  to  purely 
medical  specialties.  Another  item  of 
special  concern  to  the  committee  was  the 
suggestion  embodied  within  the  budget 
presented  which  would  have  precluded 
the  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  from 
the  inirtitutional  formula  grants,  and 
which  would  have  curtailed  the  partici- 
pation of  their  students,  along  with  stu- 
dents in  schools  of  public  health,  from 
student  assistance  programs. 

The  committee  not  only  rejected  that 
proposal,  but  has  specifically  restored 
those  funds.  As  much  as  we  do  agree  that 
there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  physicians. 
we  were  unanimous  in  our  determination 
that  all  of  the  health  professions,  nurs- 
ing and  allied  health  professions  should 
continue  to  participate  fully  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  reference  to  the  health  professions 
and  nursing  student  loans  I  want  to  say 
a  particular  word  about  recent  efforts  of 
the  Department  to  arbitrarily  limit  ac- 
cess of  students  to  these  loan  programs. 

The  basic  authorization  estabUshed 
these  programs  to  grant  loans  to  those 
students  who.  for  financial  reasons,  might 
otherwise  be  prevented  from  completing 


their  educational  program.  Responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  the  participating 
educational  Institutions  to  evaluate  in- 
dividual appUcants  and  determine  eli- 
gibility upon  the  basis  of  need.  Those  in- 
stitutions must  also  Invest  their  own 
funds  in  loans  as  well  as  cover  all  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

All  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  our 
committee  indicates  that  health  profes- 
sion and  nursing  students  from  the  low- 
est economic  groups  have  received  the 
highest  number  of  loans.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  basic  law  needs  to  be  changed, 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  administration 
proposals  that  would  limit  access  to  those 
students  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $10,000.  Discretion  and 
flexibility  must  be  retained  and  we 
should  leave  to  the  participating  institu- 
tions the  responsibility  of  making  these 
ditDcuIt  decisions. 

Within  the  regional  medical  program 
we  added  almost  $4  million  to  help  train 
more  allied  health  personnel — the  tech- 
nicians and  physicians  assistants  who  can 
help  bring  better  care  to  the  sick,  and 
we  also  restored  the  hospital  improve- 
ment grant  program  to  the  1970  operat- 
ing level — a  program  that  helps  all  of 
the  State  mental  hospitals  improve  their 
treatment  programs  and  upgrade  their 
professional  staffs. 

COKSTHWCnON 

For  the  '  onstruction  of  new  teaching 
facilities  ir  the  health  professions  there 
is  an  alarming  backlog  of  approved  but 
unfunded  projects.  Every  State  and 
region  is  uivolved.  In  many  instances, 
projects  are  ready  to  go  to  contract, 
local  and  State  financing  secured,  bonds 
floated,  and  Interest  charges  running — 
but  no  Federal  matching  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

This  backlog  of  approved  projects  Is 
well  over  $2  billion — more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  State  and  local  funds — 
about  $600  million  of  anticipated,  almost 
promised  and  approved  Federal  match- 
ing. Regiettably,  only  $150  million  is 
provided  in  this  bill — we  have  Increased 
the  President's  request  and  the  House 
allowance,  by  $24  million. 

COMirUinCABLZ    DISEASES 

Another  cause  of  real  alarm  is  the 
increases  In  communicable  diseases.  For 
the  first  time  In  a  decade,  polio  is  on  the 
Increase.  In  some  areas  dlptheria  is  on 
the  Increase:  across  the  Nation,  every 
mother — especially  expectant  mothers — 
fear  another  breakout  of  Oerman 
measles:  and  nationwide,  various  vene- 
real diseases  are  on  the  increase. 

To  bolster  State  and  local  efforts  at 
immunization  programs  against  com- 
municable diseases,  we  have  added  $8 
million  to  this  bill  over  the  President's 
recommedations  which  merely  main- 
tained the  same  dollar  figures  as  last 
year.  Future  costs  of  an  unchecked 
German  measles  epidemic  alone  could 
exceed  all  of  the  increases  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Hospital  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion under  Hill-Burton  received  special 
attention  by  our  committee.  We  added 
almost  $24  million,  and  together  with 
the  House  increases  this  will  be  $116 
million  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested. 


This  increase  cannot  meet  all  the 
needs,  but  it  will  help  a  program  of  over- 
whelming significance  to  almost  every 
community  in  our  Nation.  And  it  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  some  35  projects  in 
nine  States  that  were  sadly  shortchanged 
under  fiscal  controls  imposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration during  fiscal  1970.  A  list- 
ing of  those  specific  projects  appears 
in  our  coi.imltt.e  report,  pages  27  and 
28. 

MaNTAI.    HEALTH 

For  the  community  mental  healtli  pro- 
gram we  have  recommended  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  $20  million  for  staffing 
of  these  vitol  community  resources  that 
have  helped  thousands  of  Americans, 
restored  them  to  sound  mental  health, 
and  saved  those  patients,  their  families. 
State  and  local  governments,  untold 
millions  of  dollars. 

Together  with  the  House  allowances, 
our  recommendations  are  $40  million 
over  the  President's  requests.  This  will 
allow  the  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner — 
and  not  languish  for  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  the  minimum  staffing  requirements 
of  those  centers  that  are  located  in  over 
250  cities  across  the  Nation.  After  the 
tremendous  capital  investment  that  has 
been  made  by  State  and  local  units,  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals, we  cannot  renege  on  the  Fed- 
eral share. 

For  special  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded  that  are  rendered  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  we  allowed  $4 
mUlion  more  than  the  President  request- 
ed. Here  again  Is  a  program  that  not 
only  helps  render  care  to  those  in  need, 
but  which  has  proven  highly  successful 
in  returning  to  gainful  employment  those 
afflicted  with  these  ailments. 

Like  the  community  mental  health 
program,  this  is  an  Investment  which  in 
the  long  run  saves  taxpayers  funds  and 
untold  expenses  by  families  of  those  re- 
cipients. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  programs 
are  truly  blue  chip  Investments,  return- 
ing far  more  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
pended. 

HEALTH     UANPOWEB RESEARCH 

Another  factor  that  must  be  recog- 
nized in  biomedical  research  and  the 
production  of  health  manpower  Is  that 
If  significant  efforts  are  compromised 
today  then  many  years  must  be  spent 
to  regain  lost  momentum.  Reductions  in 
health  care,  health  manpower,  and 
health  research  funding  to  possibly  con- 
trol inflation  Is  tantamount  to  balancing 
the  budget  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
Uves.  The  shrill  voices  of  the  budget  bal- 
ancers are  wrong  If  they  think  this  is 
the  way  to  right  a  failing  economy.  It  is 
the  shortfall  in  revenues  from  a  no- 
growth  economy  and  the  excessively  high 
Interest  rates  that  are  pushing  up  the 
needle  of  Inflation. 

Biomedical  research  and  the  trans- 
lation of  what  has  already  been  discov- 
ered into  the  mainstreams  of  our  health 
care  delivery  system,  received  very  special 
attention  from  our  committee. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    I^ROCRAICS 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
regional  medical  programs.  I  would  guess 
that  98  percent  of  the  testimony  was 
favorable.  Those  testifying  thought  these 
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programs  should  be  expanded,  and  we 
paid  special  attention  to  this  matter.  We 
foimd.  and  I  am  sure  the  testimony  and 
the  report  points  out.  that  these  re- 
gional medical  programs  have  developed 
a  framework  of  cooperative  relationships 
for  Improving  the  organlzaUon  and  de- 
livery of  health  senices  throughout  our 
Nation. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  de- 
veloping the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  various  providers  of  health  care- 
both  public  and  private— in  Identifying 
the  patients'  needs.  When  these  have 
been  determined,  the  local  and  regional 
groups  and  institutions  develop  projects 
and  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

These  RMP  actirttics  include  the  full 
spectrum  of  health  care:  prevention 
primary  care,  specialized  care  using  the 
latest  scientific  techniques,  and  rehabili- 
tation. The  regional  medical  program 
provides  funds  for  organizing  a  system  of 
health  care  locally  acceptable  and  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs,  but  linked  to 
regional  and  national  resources  not 
available  locally.  It  Is  also  helping  In 
that  area  so  badly  neglected  by  almost 
everyone — planning  and  Innovation  for 
better  systems  of  delivery  of  health  care. 
By  Increasing  the  allowances  for  RMP 
by  118.5  million,  we  can  help  bol.ster 
training  programs  in  allied  health  that  I 
already  mentioned:  provide  .special  sup- 
port to  expand  the  emergency  mobile 
care  unlu  for  heart  attack  and  stroke 
victims  that  are  proving  so  successful: 
help  to  build  regional  cancer  treatment 
centers  where  there  are  not  such  facili- 
ties available  today:  and  increase  the 
rate  of  development  of  kidney  disease 
treatment  centers  and  the  training  of 
those  health  professions  specialists  who 
can  render  treatment  to  kidney  disease 
victims. 

N IH RESEARCH 
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For  basic  and  applied  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  we  In- 
creased the  House  allowances  by  $57.5 
minions.  Together  with  the  House  In- 
creases we  approved,  the  total  Increase 
over  the  President's  recommendations 
would  be  $129  million,  or  about  12 
percent. 

These  increases  cover  all  of  the  11  re- 
search Institutes,  but  the  major  increases 
are  in  cancer,  heart,  stroke.  lung,  ar- 
thritis, and  neurological  diseases.  Al- 
though prtmai-Uy  for  research  into  all  the 
diseases  that  plague  mankind.  Necessary 
funds  were  also  restored  to  keep  special 
training  and  fellowship  programs  sup- 
ported at  their  1970  levels. 

Mindful  that  greater  knowledge  of 
geneUcs  will  ultimately  solve  a  whole 
spectrum  of  diseases,  we  approved  a 
special  allowance  granted  by  the  House 
for  a  genetics  task  force. 

Current  knowledge  of  genetics  must 
be  brought  into  sharper  focus  and  the 
leads  at  hand  developed  in  an  orderly 
way.  This  special  program  of  project 
urante  in  geneUcs-related  research  will 
accomplish  those  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  some  criticism  has  been 
directed  toward  biomedical  research. 

Some  have  said  that  it  takes  too  long 
for  what  Is  newly  discovered,  what  has 
been  found  to  be  effective,  to  become 
available  to  all.  That  it  takes  too  long 


to  get  from  the  research  labs  what  is  new 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  all  Americans. 

Regrettably,  that  allegation  is  true  in 
many  Instances,  that  is  why  we  have  rec- 
ommended increases  in  the  regional  med- 
ical program,  the  comprehensive  health 
program,  and  NIH  to  increase  our  efforts 
In  the  applied  research  area.  That  is  why 
we  recommend  adding  more  to  the  Na- 
tional Library-of  Medicine  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Lister  Hill  Biomedical 
Communications  Network. 

But  another  allegaUon  is  made  that 
tlie  expansion  of  research  activity  di- 
verts too  many  physicians  from  their  pri- 
mary task  of  treaUng  the  sick.  That  Is 
not  true. 

Most  of  the  laboratory  research  in  the 
biomedical  sciences  is  done  by  scientists 
with  B  Ph.  D.  degree  who  are  not  licensed 
to  provide  health  care.  Those  Ph  D  's 
conduct  over  70  percent  of  the  research 
projects  supported  by  NIH. 

The  remaining  NIH  projects  are  clini- 
cal research  projects,  involving  human 
patients  receiving  specialized  laratment 
and  such  projects  must  involve  medical 
doctors  and  health  professionals. 

Such  a  physician  has  not  been  diverted 
from  paUent  care.  On  the  contrary  he 
IS  deeply  involved  in  patient  care,  and 
those  poUents  are  probably  getting  bet- 
ter attenUon  than  would  normally  be  the 
case  In  most  ir«tences  many  other 
health  professionals  are  being  trained  In 
patient  care  at  the  same  time  this  clinical 
research  Is  being  conducted. 

These  efforts  are  most  deserving  of 
continued  Federal  support.  Any  curtail- 
ment of  these  research  funds  could  prove 
costly  m  both  financial  and  human 
terms. 

Like  most  everything  involved  in 
health— research  does  not  stand  alone 
It  is  intertwined  with  the  deUvery  system 
and  traiiUng  programs,  especially  the 
improvements  we  hope  to  achieve. 

rXLLOWSKD-S    A!«D    TRAINING    (WANTS 

Health  manpower  training  programs 
are  equally  complicated  and  I  would  not 
take  the  time  to  explain  all  that  went 
into  our  considerations.  We  did  maintain 
,!!?»  *"°*^'*'*'  *""  training  grants  at  the 
1970  levels,  and  refused  to  approve  fur- 
ther reductions  in  those  programs. 

We  must  not  shirk  our  obligations  in 
ti-ammg  programs  because  once  again 
any  lost  momentum  cannot  be  recovered 
at  some  later  time.  In  years  to  come  we 
know  that  new  medical  schools  and  other 
health  professions  schools  wUl  have  to 
be  established  and  funded.  We  know  this 
is  a  certainty. 

If  we  are  to  have  adequately  prepared 
teachers,  professors  and  technicians  to 
nil  the  professional  staffs  of  those  new 
schools— and  replace  those  in  existing 
schools— only  the  training  programs  of 
today  will  produce  those  people.  This  te 
not  a  spigot  we  can  casually  turn  on  or 
off.  This  is  a  resource  of  talented  people 
highly  trained,  that  must  be  constantly 
nurtured  and  renewed.  Time  is  Just  as 
precious  as  doUars  if  not  more  so  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  moment. 

RCmNmo    MEDICAI.    CORPSMXN 

In  the  delivery  of  health  care  the  real 
excitement  of  those  who  are  striving  to 
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improve  the  delivery  systems  is  directed 
toward  developing  programs  to  train  new 
types  of  professionals  who  can  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick  and  helping  to  prevent  illness. 
These  are  technicians,  physicians  as- 
sistants, specialized  nurses — all  different 
types.  One  of  the  greatest  resources  of 
potential  participants  in  these  new  fields 
of  health  manpower  are  returning  medi- 
cal corpsmen. 

Previously,  most  of  these  men  and 
women,  with  invaluable  training  and 
practical  experience  gained  during  their 
tour  of  service,  did  not  enter  into  a  health 
career  in  civilian  life  immediately  upon 
discharge  from  the  military. 

CurrenUy.  about  30.000  enlisted  medi- 
cal corpsmen  are  being  discharged  every 
year. 

Through  the  special  efforts  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  over  40  percent  of  those  peo- 
ple are  now  being  attracted  into  health 
careers. 

Through  a  joint  Federal-State  ven. 
ture  known  as  Operation  MEDHIC,  the 
transition  of  those  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel into  civilian  health  occupants  is 
being  facilitated. 

In  a  related  effort,  MEDEX  programs 
have  developed  a  mode]  for  training  se- 
lected medical  corpsmen  to  serve  as 
physicians'  assistants,  particularly  for 
medical  practice  in  rural  America  which 
is  suffering  from  severe  shortages  of 
physicians. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Defense 
Department.  HEW,  the  various  regional 
medical  programs,  health  professions 
schools,  the  States  and  professional 
societies  is  exemplary.  It  proves  what 
can  be  done. 

The  committee,  at  the  urging  of  Chair- 
man Russell,  also  included  funds  for  a 
new  "Jobs  for  veterans "  program  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Job  opportunities 
for  all  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  wUl  conduct  this  program 
along  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  involved  in  veterans  affairs. 

ENVmONMEKTAL    CONTROL 

Special  concern  for  the  health  of  our 
environment  was  also  evidenced  by  our 
committee.  Many  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  help  States  and  local  com- 
muniUes  achieve  cleaner  air,  better 
methods  of  solid  waste  disposal,  more  ef- 
fective sewage  systems,  and  more  reliable 
supplies  of  drinking  water— these  are 
contained  in  this  bill  and  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  HEW  during  this  fiscal 
year 

Again,  we  found  recommendations 
tliat  would  make  it  impossible  to  achieve 
minimum  goals.  We  were  faced  with  in- 
stances where  the  President's  requests 

would    force    reductions    of    effort or 

barely  allow  for  the  same  level  of  ac- 
tivity as  last  year.  We  did  not  feel  such 
neglect  to  be  tolerable. 

For  the  environmental  health  service 
we  have  provided  an  additional  $13.9  mil- 
lion. This  is  primarily  for  programs  un- 
der the  Oean  Air  Act:  for  improved 
occupational  health  programs  to  assist 
mineworkers— this  is  a  special  program 
under    a   special    bUl:    for    solid   wa^te 
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management  research  and  demonstra- 
tions— ^not  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  facilities,  but  for  some  manage- 
ment research  in  this  field,  and  for 
demonstrations,  which  we  think  will 
prove  more  than  helpful:  and  for  the 
training  of  additional  employees  who 
work  within  the  municipal  and  rural 
water  systems  across  our  Nation. 

With  the  overwhelming  evidence,  ac- 
knowledged by  almost  everyone  in  public 
and  private  positions  of  responsibility, 
that  we  must  have  action  now  against 
environmental  pollution,  we  were  dis- 
appointed— to  say  the  very  least — at  the 
administration's  proposals  to  cut  down 
on  research  and  development  in  environ- 
mental control. 

Alarming  incidents  occurring  around 
the  country  tell  of  chemical  poisoning 
of  drinldng  water,  cities  run  over  with 
garliage.  and  smog  alerts  are  not  isolated 
incidents. 

Yet  the  reductions  for  research  grants 
training  and  fellowships  proposed 
throughout  the  Environmental  Health 
Service  would  cripple  efforts  to  gain  new 
knowledge  and  increase  the  supply  of 
both  the  skilled  scientists  and  the  tech- 
nicians capable  of  dealing  with  these 
serious  problems. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  people  who 
are  experienced  in  this  field  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  at  the  local  level. 

In  recognition  of  the  paucity  of  trained 
personnel  to  carry  out  programs  In  solid 
waste  management,  we  added  S2.1  mil- 
lion for  the  support  of  training  grants — 
primarily  in  the  field  of  solid  waste  dis- 
po.sal  techniques. 

We  added  a  similar  amount  to  accel- 
erate existing  programs  of  surveillance 
technical  assistance,  and  research  and 
training  to  help  rectify  the  deficiencies 
identified  in  the  findings  of  a  recently 
completed  nationwide  survey  of  cocomu- 
nlty  water  supply  systems. 

Special  efforts  wiU  be  made  to  provide 
the  States  the  technical  assistance 
needed  to  put  to  use  existing  technology 
related  to  the  detection  and  treatment 
processes  for  contaminants  in  drinking 
water. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  we  added  S2.5 
million  to  provide  Increased  assistance  to 
State  and  local  control  agencies  in  pre- 
paring their  air  quality  standards  Imple- 
mentation plans,  to  Increase  work  on 
health  effects  research,  and  to  work  in 
air  quality  monitoring. 

We  provided  an  additional  $1  million 
to  accelerate  motor  vehicle  pollution  re- 
search and  to  implement  the  Federal 
clean  car  incentive  program.  We  pro- 
vided a  similar  increase  to  give  additional 
training  opportunities  for  technical  per- 
sonnel for  Industry.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  research  and  control 
operatiotis  in  air  pollution. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  for  suc- 
cesses In  solving  these  environmental 
health  problems,  these  additional  funds 
are  an  absolutely  necessity. 

TRANSTEK    AND    CONSOUSATION    OF    OCO    APPBO- 
PRIATIONS  TO  LABOR  AND  HEW 

Finally,  a  major  action  by  our  subcom- 
mittee— and  agreed  upon  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  ApptoprtaUoiu  Com- 


mittee— has  to  do  with  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  President  requested  slightly  over 
$2  billions  for  OEO  programs  during 
fiscal  1971,  yet  only  about  43  percent  of 
those  funds  are  actually  administered  by 
OEO. 

Over  57  percent  of  that  $2  billion 
goes  to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
HEW.  Where  the  funds  are  actually  ad- 
ministered for  programs  like  manpower 
training  and  retraining,  for  Headstart 
and  Follow  Through. 

The  committee  has  been  highly  critical 
of  this  "pass  through"  type  funding  for 
several  years.  Last  year  we  stated  our 
objections  strongly.  We  were  then,  and 
are  now.  convinced  that  such  procedures 
are  cumberaome  and  inefficient  at  best — 
and  possibly  highly  wasteful  at  worst. 

I  know  that  this  questionable  procedure 
has  caused  countless  problems  with  local 
agencies — public  and  private — who  have 
been  on  the  frontUnes  and  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  recipients  of  these  many 
programs. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  has  been 
expended  by  OEO  offlclals  who  have  been 
involved  in  transferring  these  funds.  I 
often  question  what  is  accomplished  by 
all  these  discussions  and  conferences. 

Our  criticism  last  year  apparently 
went  for  naught.  The  administration 
proposals  for  1971  would  continue  this 
questionable  "pass  through"  practice. 
The  committee  version  recommends  that 
the  Headstart  appropriation  be  trans- 
ferred from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Child 
Development.  HEW,  and  the  Follow 
Through  appropriation  be  transferred 
from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
HEW.  Both  would  be  funded  at  the  level 
of  the  President's  budget  request. 

This  transfer  will  not  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  authorization  for  these  pro- 
grams. Presently,  these  programs  are  ad- 
ministered under  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  which  delegates  authority  for 
administering  the  programs  from  the 
Director,  OEO  to  the  Secretary,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  While  this 
agreement  will  have  to  be  "rephrased"  to 
recognize  the  technical  fact  that  the 
money  is  appropriated  to  HEW  rather 
than  OEO.  this  would  not  require  chang- 
ing the  substance  of  the  agreement  nor 
the  way  the  programs  are  administered. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
legislative  authority  of  these  programs 
remains  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  committee  had  no  intention 
nor,  to  the  best  of  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge would  HEW  or  OEO  have  any  in- 
tention of  going  counter  to  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation nor  the  wishes  of  the  appropriate 
legislative  conmiittces.  The  people  served 
by  these  programs  should  have  no  con- 
cern that  transferring  the  location  of  the 
money  will  force  a  chEUige  in  how  these 
programs  are  administered.  In  fact.  It  is 
the  committee's  belief  that  transferring 
the  appropriations  to  HEW  «ill  decrease 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  distinguished 

chairman  agree  with  me  in  feeling  that 

if  we  succeed  in  abolishing  this  transfer 


of  funds  from  OEO  to  HEW.  and  in  other 
cases  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
saving  of  manpower  engaged  in  the  phys- 
ical acts  of  the  transfer  will  mean  that 
more  money  than  heretofore  has  reached 
the  pockets  of  the  needy,  that  with  the 
same  appropriations,  the  need;  will  get 
more  money? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  Also,  it  would  reduce  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  local  administration  of  these 
things,  which  means  that  the  program 
should  be  much  more  effective. 

Answering  tlie  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
recipients  would  thereby  be  assured  Just 
what  amounts  of  money  would  be  avail- 
able and  would  not  be  dependent  on 
any  problems  that  OEO  has  with  inter- 
nal distribution  of  the  funds. 

Regarding  the  direct  appropriations 
to  Labor,  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
approved  separate  manpower  bills  that 
contain  the  same  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  consolidation  of  OEO  work  and 
training  programs  with  other  man- 
power programs  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  knows  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  expected 
also  to  deal  with  the  Headstart  program 
in  a  similar  maimer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session,  which  should  be  done. 
So  none  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
become  effective  until  fiscal  year  1972. 
and  in  the  meantime,  we  will  eliminate 
Immediately  the  confusion  in  the  pass- 
through  practice. 

From  the  standpoint  of  authorizing 
legislation,  the  language  proposed  for 
the  consolidated  appropriation  clearly 
identifies  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Further,  it  is  not  unusual  that  a  given 
appropriation  include  funds  authorized 
under  two  or  more  different  pieces  of  au- 
thorizing legislation — that  is.  the  appro- 
priation for  "Labor-Management  Serv- 
ices Administration,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses"— that  is  the  line  Item — is  author- 
ized by  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act,  two 
bills  with  which  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair  is  very  familiar. 

Administratively,  we  see  no  majjr 
change  in  the  operation  of  the  work  and 
training  programs  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  new  legislation  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  clearly  define."! 
a  role  for  OEO  in  the  planning  and  eval- 
uation of  manpower  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  The  OEO  delegations  will 
still  be  in  effect,  and  OEO  will  still  have 
the  name  role  in  operations  which  they 
had  in  the  post.  The  primary  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  the  consolidation  will  be 
simplification  In  the  administration  of 
funds.  In  fiscal  year  1970.  for  example, 
funds  for  the  regular  neighborhood  youth 
corps  summer  program  were  in  the  OEO 
appropriation  but  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  the  MDTA  ac- 
count. The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
correcting  this  problem  by  the  proposed 
consolidation  and  believes  this  is  essen- 
tial to  sotmd  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  programs  now. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  com- 
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mittee  feels  th»t  It  can  make  consider- 
ably more  sense  out  of  the  appropriation 
structure,  without  foreclosing  In  any 
way  on  the  deliberations  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees. 

In  essence,  by  the  elimination  of  this 
administrative  transfer  of  funds,  we  will 
eliminate  some  other  "buclspasstng"  that 
has  gone  on.  We  also  will  eliminate  some 
of  the  duplication  and  overlapping. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  r  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  table 
printed  in  the  Record  stiowing  the  effect 
of  the  committee  action  on  the  funding 
levels,  including  the  committees  recom- 
mended increase  for  the  popular  Bead- 
start  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  reference  to  OEO 
itself,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
their  legal  services  programs.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  full  amount  appropriated 
for  legal  services  be  used  for  actual  op- 
erations and  that  any  funds  necessary 
for  technical  assistance,  training,  or  eval- 
uation, be  funded  from  the  much  larger 
general  funds  granted  OEO  for  those 
purposes.  This  would  be  the  same  as  they 
have  done  in  previous  years. 

We  also  expressed  concern  about  re- 
cent proposals  that  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  control  over  local  legal  services 
programs  to  the  regional  directors  of 
OEO. 

Such  a  transfer  would  seriously  Im- 
pede the  success  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams by  denying  them  resources  and 
by  stripping  them  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence that  they  need  if  they  are  to 
retain  their  vitality. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
has  revised  his  reorganization  plans  for 
legal  services.  He  has  wisely  chosen  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  reason  here  on  the 
hill  and  elsewhere — rather  than  choose 
the  expedient  path  which  would  have 
freed  him  from  political  heat  at  the  cost 
of  a  vital  national  program. 


SECTION     208 CENCMAL    PKQVISION 

Mr.  President,  we  again  had  a  sticky 
problem  on  a  general  provision— section 
208.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
in  the  committee,  and  I  think  we  came  up 
with  a  sensible  approach.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  close  the  open  end  on 
the  payment  of  welfare  services,  and  sug- 
gested a  110-percent  ceUlng  on  payments 
to  States — allowing  each  State  at  least  a 
lO-percent  Increase  over  last  year,  if  they 
deemed  it  desirable.  I  want  this  to  be 
clear.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money  payments  to  recipients.  This  pro- 
posal would  reduce  or  stabilize  the  Fed- 
eral obligaUon  and  put  a  greater  burden 
on  the  States  should  they  want  to  or  be 
required  to  continue  to  Increase  their 
services.  TTie  committee  foimd  that  this 
was  a  little  discriminatory  between 
States  and  contained  an  exception  clause. 
Some  States  would  not  have  been  af- 
fected to  any  great  extent.  Other  States 
would  have  had  to  drop  their  programs 
from  levels  they  now  provide.  So  we 
thought  that  a  limitation  at  115  percent 
would  more  nearly  even  this  out,  and 
ttiat  is  in  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Bouse  did  not 
include  this  provision  in  their  bill. 


The  committee  is  suggesting  that  the 
limitation  be  placed  at  115  percent 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  Uiat  a  separate  document  show- 
ing the  effect  the  llS-percent  limitation 
has  on  each  State,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Social  and  Rchacilitation  Scxvice 

ceneoal  provisions section  208 

The  Senate  Commltlee  verelon  of  Section 
208  Is  as  follows: 

•■None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title 
may  be  used  for  paymenu  to  any  State  tor 
flscal  year  1971  tor  services,  sUB  training. 
an.*  administrative  expenses  under  titles  I 
rv  (Part  A).  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social' 
Security  Act  which.  In  the  aggregate,  eiceed 
115  percent  at  the  aggregate  amount  esti- 
mated for  these  purposes  .'or  such  State  'or 
fiscal  year  1970," 

If  the  Senate,  and  subsequently  the  Con- 
gress, should  tall  to  adopt  Section  208.  the 
August  SUte  estimates  Indicate  that  an  addi- 
tional appropHatlon  of  tlS3  million  would  be 
required  for  the  cost  of  services,  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  and  training. 

According  to  the  August  State  estimate--, 
almost  76  percent  of  the  additional  8183  mU- 
llon  would  be  received  by  four  Sutes-  »7l 
minion  would  go  to  California,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  remaining  »112  mllllo  would  be 
received  by  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and  K«w 
Torlc, 

Purpose  0/  Section  zot 
The  original  Justlflcstlon  for  making  public 
assistance  an  "open-ended"  appropriation  was 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  who  were 
enutled  to  and  m  need  of  cash  assistance 
In  other  words,  the  Congress  did  not  want 
to  see  a  person  In  need  denied  assistance  be- 
cause an  appropriation  had  not  been  passed 
at  the  Federal  level.  This  concept  of  an 
"open-ended"  appropriation  was  later  ex- 
tended to  program  administration,  training, 
and  social  services  aspects  of  the  overall  pub- 
lic assUtance  program.  The  AdmlnlstraUon 
believes  that  appropriations  for  these  acUv- 
Itles  should  be  controllable.  The  Executive 
and  the  Congress  should  make  deliberate 
choices— In  advance— as  to  their  size  and 
character  and  as  to  the  Federal  financial 
Oovernment  does  not  exercise  this  control- 
It  merely  pays  the  bills  as  rendered  by  the 
States.  This  la  what  Section  208  was  m- 
tended  to  correct. 

SUKt  of  Scctxon  20a  on  states'  estimated 
requirements 
The  wording  of  the  limitation  requires 
that  the  Increase  In  1971  be  limited  to  115 
percent  of  the  1970  level  for  the  aggregate 
paymenu  for  social  services,  administration 
of  cash  payments  to  welfare  recipients  and 
training  made  to  the  States  for  1970.  This 
would  permit  the  State  to  decide  which  of  the 
program  elemenu  could  be  constrained  and 
stlU  effectively  carry  out  those  of  highest  pri- 
ority. "^ 

Based  on  the  August  daU  from  the  states 
for  1971  requirements,  appucauon  of  the  115 
percent  limitation,  without  exception,  would 
produce  the  following: 

1.  23  States  win  have  no  problem  since  the 
limitation  would  provide  more  than  their 
ctirrent  estimate: 

2.  10  States  would  receive  90  percent  or 
more  of  their  requtremenu: 

3.  11  States  would  receive  between  80  per- 
cent and  90  percent  of  theU-  requirements: 

4.  10  States  would  receive  less  than  80 
percent  of  their  requlremenU:  These  States 
are  Alaska.  California.  Georgia.  Hawaii. 
Mar>-Iand.  Michigan.  New  Hampshire.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 
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Listing  of  States  by  percentage  o/  fiscal  year 
2971  request  for  services,  administration, 
and  training  allowed  under  tlS  percent 
limitation 

\  Dollars  In  thousands ) 
Received. — Total  request  (23  Sutes) :  Ari- 
zona. Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetu.  Mississippi. 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota. Utah.  Vermont. 
90  to  99.9  percent  of  request 

( 10  sutes) :  Savings 

Alabama 863 

Colorado    826 


Iowa 906 

New  York 18,515 

Ohio    1.823 

Puerto  Rico 588 

virgin  Island 8 

Virginia    . 810 

Wisconsin 427 

Wyoming   116 

80  to  89.9  percent  of  request 
(11  sutes) : 

Florida    2.685 

Ouam    26 

Idaho    376 

Kansas    1.129 

Louisiana  3.393 

Mlnnesou   3.357 


Nebraska 


87S 


New   Jersey 3. 138 

Tennesae* S,1M 

Washington    4,949 

West  Virginia S.  IBS 

Leas  than  80  percent  of  request 
(10  sutes): 

Alaska 568 

CallfomU    70.B77 

Georgia    6,013 

Hawaii    1.S37 

Maryland    S.688 

Michigan 1B,S74 

New  Hampshire 534 

Oregon    ».«74 

I>ennsy]vanla 39,309 

Texas g,588 


EFFECT  Of  SECTION  208  (115  PEKENT)  BASED  ON  STATES'  AUCUST  ESIIMATtS 


1970  Um« 

csbmite  llSpefcsnl 


esli(n>t«     tifliHslisn 


Eslimsted 
ssvinss 


Allowtncc 

St  ptrctnt 

ol  1971 


FmcsI  year 

Fiica.y*sr  1970 

1970  limet 

•stimsle  115  percent 


127.  S61       951,699    1.114.250       931.522        182.728 


7.S93 

AlasH 1.835 

Arinms 3.181 

Alfclfiias.     .   ..  3.773 

Calilsrnia 223,150 

Colorade 11.305 

Connscticifl-  -  8. 198 

Delaware. .  1,061 

Districlol  Columbia.-.  6.111 

Florida  15.357 

GeoriJ  ...       .  13.058 

Guam  I4S 

Ha»a».        ..     .  1.780 

Idaho  1.531 

Illinois 32,748 

lodiam _ 6.778 

Iowa- „  6.«4 

Kanias.. 6.943 

Kenlorty 7.852 

Loutaiaiis --.  14.254 

Miiiw 4.141 

Maryland 16.926 

MassadlBtells 15.630 

Michigan  ..  25.852 

MinnliSOla 10  885 

Misaitstppi 5.427 


8.732 
2.110 
3.658 
4.339 
256,623 
13.001 
9.428 
1.220 
7.028 
17.661 
15. 017 
IC8 
2.047 
1.763 
37.660 
7.795 
8. 009 
7.984 
9.030 
16.392 
4.762 
19.465 
17.975 
29.730 
12.518 
6.241 


9.595 
2.676 
3.632 
4.215 
327.300 
13.827 
8.230 
1.157 
6,344 
20.346 
20.029 
194 
3.284 
2.139 
36.520 
7.150 
8.915 
9.113 
t.623 
18.684 
4.267 
25.054 
15.638 
45.104 
14.875 
6.121 


8.732 
2.110 
3.632 
4.215 
256.623 
13.001 
8.230 
1.157 
6.344 
17.661 
15. 017 
168 
2.047 
1.763 
36.520 
7.150 
8.009 
7.984 
8.623 
16.392 
4.2(7 
19.465 
15.698 
29.730 
12. 518 
6.121 


Montana 

Nobraika 

Nfyada 

New  Hampshire 

Newltrsey 

New  Meaico. . . 
New  York.. 


2.685 
5.012 


1.129 
2.292 
5.589 


91 
79 

100 
100 

78 

94 

100  I  North  Carolina. 
100  North  Dakota. 
100     Ohio 

87  \  Oklahoma.. 

75      OrttOR 

87  I  Pennsylvania. , 

62      Puerto  IlicO-  - 

82  RItode  Idand. . 
100  I  South  Carolina 
100  I  South  Dakota. 

90  ,  Tennessae. 

I  Texas. . 

Utah. 

Vermont 

100     Virgin  Islands. 

78  I  Virginia 

lOO  ,  Washington.  . 

66      West  Virginia  . 

84     Wisconsin.. 
lOO     Wyoming 


100 


18.226 
2.712 
5.0(2 
1.(36 
992 

19. 510 

5.268 

132.106 

13.621 
2.673 

19.417 

10.940 
9.836 

29.346 
5.556 
3.972 
4.315 
2  371 
9.859 

16. 751 
3.844 
1.620 
184 
6.8(1 

22.037 
8.682 

16,46? 
1.219 


20.9(0 
3.119 
5,821 
1,881 
1,141 
22.437 
6.058 
151.924 
15.(64 
3.074 
22. 330 
12.581 
11,311 
33.748 
6,389 
4  568 
4.9(2 
2.727 
11,338 
19,2(4 
4.421 
1.8(3 
212 
7.890 
25.343 
9,384 
18  931 
1.402 


Fiscal  year 
1971 

Allowance 

■"79?; 

allewamx 

asparcenl 

snder 

Estlmalsd 

OII97I 

aslimate 

limittlion 

savings 

sstMiate 

18.  ISO 

18.180 

100 

2.98( 

ilS 

100 

((99 

•»■ 

87 

.77( 

1,776 

100 

.(75 

1,141 

534 

68 

22, 437 

3.113 

88 

5.133 

5.133 

100 

1(8.439 

151. 924 

16. 515 

90 

9,500 

9.500 

lOO 

3.088 

3.074 

14 

100 

23.953 

22.330 

1,(23 

93 

11.811 

11.811 

100 

14.985 

11.311 

1674 

75 

62  950 

33.748 

29.202 

54 

6.957 

6.389 

568 

92 

3  267 

3.267 

100 

4.705 

4.706 
2,(49 
11.338 

2.649 

100 

13,(42 

... 

13 

25,853 

19.2(4 

(.50 

75 

4,376 

4.376 
1.42] 

100 

1.423 

I  in 

220 

212 

1 

96 

8.700 

7.890 

no 

91 

29.592 

25.343 

4.249 

86 

12. 173 

9.984 

2.189 

82 

19,  358 

18.931 

427 

98 

1.518 

1.402 

116 

92 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  this  sec- 
tion will  draw  attention  tomorrow  and 
again  in  conference,  if  it  reaches  that 
point. 

However,  the  committee  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  spiraling  costs  of 
welfare  services  iind  welfare  outlays  in 
genentl.  When  we  talk  about  the  cost  of 
welfare  services,  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  money  that  goes  to  the  recipients. 
We  are  talking  about  services  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  There  have  been  some 
valid  (»mplaints  that  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  services  are  costing  too 
much — that  it  is  not  getting  down  to  the 
people.  This  may  be  a  sensible  restric- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have 
some  discussion  about  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  surely  in  the  conference 
with  the  House,  if  it  should  pass  the 
Senate.  By  including  this  new  section  in 
the  bill,  we  are  providing  a  forum  for 
debate  in  hopes  that  something  can  and 
will  be  done. 

EEFXCT    or    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  appropriation  bill 
toUl  $19,070,964,078. 

Two  major  departments — HEW  and 
Labor — six  special  institutions,  and  some 
13  rdated  Eigencles  are  Involved.  Approx- 
imately 110  separate  line  items  are  in 
this  bill,  find  hundreds  of  programs  and 
activities. 


I  have  not  counted  up  the  number  of 
witnesses  we  heard,  but  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  think  it  was  close 
to  250.  These  were  not  just  witnesses: 
they  were  witnesses  who  had  some  ofB- 
clal  position  in  a  department  or  those 
on  the  outside  who  were  deans  of  medical 
schools  or  presidents  of  imiversitles  or 
scientists  and  those  who  had  not  Just  a 
passing  interest  in  these  matters,  but 
intimate  working  kno'vledge  and  invalu- 
able expertise. 

This  is  a  long  and  complicated  bill. 
There  was  much  discussion.  There  was 
not  so  much  controversy.  There  was  con- 
cern as  to  how  much  of  our  capabilities 
we  could  use  in  this  important  field, 
whether  we  were  going  too  far,  whether 
we  were  not  giving  enough,  or  doing  the 
kind  of  Job  we  should  do.  particularly  in 
the  health  field.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  continuEilly  expanding.  It  is 
involved  in  rehabilitation  and  job  train- 
ing programs.  More  and  more  we  have 
been  passing  bills  giving  them  additional 
responsibility.  I  think  the  appropriations 
and  the  recommendations  this  year  for 
the  Labor  Department  are  the  highest 
of  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  agree  with 
every  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, departmental  officials,  fmd  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
House,  but  that  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
appropriation  process. 


We  spent  many  days  working,  some- 
times late  in  the  evenings,  hearing  the 
testimony  of  hundreds  of  witnesses. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  we  spent 
days  and  days  hearing  from  hundreds  of 
different  witnesses  who  testified  about  all 
these  programs. 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  recommenda- 
tions after  extensive  deliberations,  col- 
lectively and  personally. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  these 
recommendations.  They  are  not  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington — in  some 
instance  I  personally  would  have  done 
more — in  other,  perhaps  less.  But  they 
are  sotmd  recommendations,  and  they 
are  rea.sonable.  We  tried  to  make  them 
fiscally  responsible.  1  thmk  that  we  have. 
We  think  they  are  reasonable.  We  can 
defend  them  in  conference.  Therefore, 
the  committee  is  hopeful  that  additional 
amendments  will  not  be  loaded  upon  this 
bill,  making  this  bill  seem  unreasonable 
in  size — difficult  to  get  through  confer- 
ence and  difficult  to  acquire  a  Presiden- 
tial signature.  We  have  gone  through 
that  before. 

We  have  worked  hard  and  long  on 
this  bill  and  we  think  it  is  a  sensible  one 
If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  do  certain 
things  differently,  but  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  what  everyone  seemed  to  think 
we  wanted  to  do  within  our  capabilities. 

There  is  no  use  repeating  that  the 
programs  are  important  to  the  Nation, 
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to  every  citizen  and  to  every  family  in 
America.  They  are  Important  to  the 
well-being  of  our  whole  society. 

They  assist  those  who  are  often  unable 
to  assist  themselves,  especially  the 
young,  the  aged,  and  the  sick. 

They  help  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment. 

They  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
very  complex  and  difficult  ecology  prob- 
lems that  face  America  today. 

They  wlU  help  to  build  much  needed 
medical  facilities. 
They  will  help  reduce  unemployment. 
They  will  help  to  train  countless  men 
and  women  who  are  not  available  today 
to  help  deliver  adequate  health  care  to 
our  people. 

They  will  help  to  brmg  about  much 
needed  improvements  in  the  health  care 
delivery  systems  of  our  Nation. 

They  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  diseases  and  sicknesses 
that  plague  all  mankind. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  all  of  us  on  the  committee  are  not 
Just  conaning  this  to  the  United  States 
alone.  If  we  could  And  something  in  the 
health  that  »1II  benefit  the  people  of  the 
world,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  used  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  Senate  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  need  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.^hlre  to  detain  the  Senate  by  rea- 
son of  any  extended  opening  remarks  on 
the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maonusoni,  the  ciiairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  lust  concluded 
a  very  thorough,  accurate,  and  fair  ap- 
praisal of  the  bill  and  of  tlie  committee's 
actions  upon  the  bill.  It  would  be  simply 
repetitious  if  I  were  to  retrace  these  steps 
and  repeat  the  details  conuined  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, in  handling  this  bill  which  con- 
tains approximately  5,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  in  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  contained  in  the  bill  has.  in  my 
Judgment  Euid  my  sincere  belief,  accom- 
plished a  very  remarkable  and  able  piece 
of  lesislative  work.  I  heartily  conunend 
him.  and  I  have  valued  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him. 

There  may  be  minor  points  on  which 
we  do  notisee  eye  to  eye.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  when  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  Memtier  of  tb« 
Senate  that  he  made  a  remark  that 
somehow  lingers  in  my  memory.  He  said 
that  when  two  men  think  alike  on  every 
point.  It  can  be  pretty  definitely  assumed 
that  only  one  of  them  is  doing  the  think- 
ing. Therefore,  I  would  not  rubberstamp 
every  opinion  that  my  distinguished 
chairman  may  have  on  minor  points. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  We  are 
in  accord  on  the  major  points.  I  think 
that  is  also  true  with  respect  to  nearly 
all  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

1  would  like  to  express  my  own  appre- 
ciation for  the  able  assistance  of  Harley 
Dirks.  BUI  Kennedy,  and  the  other  mem- 


bers of  the  staff,  both  of  the  majority 
and  minority.  They  have  worked  with  all 
of  us.  There  has  not  been  any  Ume  that 
members  of  the  committee  could  not  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  staff  memlxrs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  those  .Mnliments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  moment  for 
sayhig  something  tliat  we  may  not  bear 
too  much  of  in  this  special  session.  I 
want  to  say  something  in  defense  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
not  simply  because  I  represent  the  Re- 
publlcan  minority  on  the  committee. 

We  will  hear  much  criticism  In  the 
next  couple  of  days  concerning  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  give  ade- 
quate support  in  Its  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  this  program,  that  program,  or 
some  other  program.  We  will  hear  many 
comments  In  the  next  couple  of  days 
about  the  money  that  we  spend  for  other 
purposes  and  the  alleged— and  I  em- 
phasize that  word — reluctance  of  the 
administration  to  be  generous  enough  in 
these  great  humanitarian  programs, 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  last  year  we  passed 
a  bill  which  was  vetoed.  We  then  re- 
duced the  amount  contained  in  that  bill 
by  2  percent  and  passed  a  new  bill.  So. 
the  ultimate  result  was  a  2-percent  le- 
duction  of  the  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  the  Congress  had  previously  enacted 
The  amount  was  still  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendaUons  last  year. 

This  year  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions that  came  to  Congress  on  the 
HEW  appropriations  contained  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  over  last  year's 
appropriations  by  »2.256,706,000,  That  Is 
approximately  t2'i  billion. 

Mr.  President,  when  aU  is  said  and 
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health,  $320,000:  regional  medical  cen- 
ters. $18,498  million;  communicable  dis- 
eases, $8,462  miUion:  Hill-Burton  funds 
$115,903,078:  NIH  research  Institutes. 
$129  mUlion  and  NIH  health  manpower, 
$52,766  million;  construction,  $23.9  mil- 
lion; social  rclmbllitation  services,  $12 
million;  programs  for  the  aging.  $2  mil- 
lion; National  Relations  Board,  $1,5  mil- 
lion; and  payment  for  public  broadcast- 
ing, $5  million:  making  a  total  of  $426 
million-plus  added  to  the  bill  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  we  re- 
ported, if  we  had  wanted  to  play  the  old 
game  of  trying  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  hold  down  the  ultimate  size  of  the  bill, 
we  might  well  have  reported  a  lesser 
figure  In  order  to  have  .something  to  bar- 
gain with  and  in  order  to  accept  here 
and  there  a  good  many  amendments. 
But,  Mr.  President,  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  health  of  the  Nation,  that 
is  not  the  way  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
should  act  and  so  we  differed  on  some 
points  but  we  reached  an  tmderstand- 
ing  and  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  we 
sujcerely  tried  in  this  committee  to  rec- 
ommend every  last  dollar  we  felt  we 
could  squeeze  Justifiably  into  tills  bUl, 
and  we  tried  to  place  the  most  dollars  in 
the  most  critical  areas. 

Our  Judgment  may  not  be  perfect.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  or  group  of  men 
whose  Judgment  is  perfect.  But  I  do 
know  it  is  our  best  Judgment  and  it  is 
our  honest  Judgment.  It  does  not  hold 
back  anything  for  bargaining  piuijoses. 

So  I  Join  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that  this  bill 
could  not  be  improved  or  to  suggest  Sen- 
ators .should  not  work  their  will  and  en- 
deavor to  place  before  the  Senate  any 


sents  the  fact  that  the  administration  Is 
straining  every  resource  and  has  gone 
Just  as  far  as  it  felt  it  could  go  in  view 
of  the  overall  fiscal  situation  confronting 
the  country  to  deal  as  generously  as 
possible  with  all  of  these  problems  that 
are  so  vital  and  in  which  we  arc  all  in- 
terested, wherever  we  sit  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  the  Congress  started  out 
with— a  proposed  budget  that  contained 
an  mcreasc  of  KVt  billion  over  the 
appropriations  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  also  desired  to  go  as 
far  as  it  could.  So  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded after  long  and  careful  and  painful 
consideration — because  it  is  not  easy  to 
put  a  dollar-and-cent  limitation  on  many 
of  these  programs  that  deal  with  hu- 
man life  and  human  suffering  and  liu- 
man  happin^s — to  add  amounts  so  tliat 
the  programs  exceed  the  President's 
recommendations  tills  year  by  $426,611,- 
078.  That  represents  nearly  another  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
certain  decreases  that  took  place  that 
reduced  the  amount  to  $311,587,078. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Ricobd  the 
specific  increases  recommended  by  the 
committee:  Air  pollution  control.  $4.5 
million;  environmental  control,  $6,080 
million;  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  $43,860  miUion; 
comprehensive  health  planning  services. 
$2,822    million;     maternal    and    child 


justified,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  try  to  balloon  the  amount 
of  this  bUl  so  high  that  we  run  into  dif- 
ficulties and  go  through  any  such  ex- 
perience as  we  had  to  pass  through  last 
year,  bearing  in  mind  that  when  this 
appropriation  has  passed  through  the 
committee  of  conference  and.  we  hope, 
signed  by  the  President,  much  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  have  pa.ssed  and  large  in- 
creases could  hardly  be  squeezed  into 
the  closing  months  of  a  fiscal  year  with 
effectiveness  and  much  money  would  he 
wasted. 

I  can  sincerely  suggest  to  the  Senate 
it  would  gain  little  and  lose  much  if  any 
substantial  increase  were  made  in  this 
appropriation  bill.  Someone  has  reported 
to  me — I  think  someone  from  the  staff — 
that  already  there  are  printed  Senate 
floor  amendments  which  would  increase 
this  bill  by  some  $600  million  more.  Bear- 
ing In  mind  that  the  President  exercised 
his  Judgment  and  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $2.25  billion  over  last  year's 
appropriation  and  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  increased  it  by  $311.5 
million,  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  did  not  restrain  ourselves  and  try  to 
keep  the  bill  within  reasonable  limits  so 
that  we  can  get  It  through  conference, 
get  it  to  the  President,  get  it  enacted,  and 
enable  the  health  services  and  author- 
ities, the  Headstart  program  and  all  of 
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the  other  programs,  to  know  what  they 
are  going  to  get  so  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  plan  and  spend  the  money 
wisely. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  and  I  solicit  the  support  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Introduced  today  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  providing  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senators  Javtts.  Whuams  of 
New  Jersey.  KraNtor.  Mathias,  Eaole- 
TON,  Pell,  Schweiker,  Cranston,  and 
Saxbe. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  As 
the  chairman  knows,  it  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  by  Senators  from  both  parties  on 
an  emergency  matter.  I  understand  this 
amendment  will  be  considered  tomorrow 
imder  the  agreement  entered  into  today. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
give  emergency  assistance  to  medical 
schools  of  this  cotmtry,  many  of  wUch 
are  in  dire  financial  straits  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  facing  a  critical  short- 
age of  doctors. 

I  am  certain  that  Senators  have  no- 
ticed the  reports  in  the  Washington  Post 
In  the  last  few  days  in  connection  with 
the  dire  financial  straits  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  where  they  are  being 
forced  to  close  the  teaching  hospital  and 
medical  school  there. 

That  situation  Is  repeated  in  medical 
schools  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati. There  are  a  niraiber  of  medical 
schools  in  very  critical  situations.  Nearly 
all  of  the  medical  schools  of  tiiis  Nation 
are  beleaguered  by  a  gargantuan  finan- 
cial crisis.  Quite  literally,  they  have  be- 
gun to  feed  off  of  themselves:  that  is, 
they  are  increasingly  being  forced  to  ex- 
pend thehr  endowments  in  order  to  keep 
from  going  under.  An  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  economics  is  enough  to  enable  us 
to  conclude  that  the  policy  can  be  sus- 
tained for  only  a  short  period  of  time. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  effec- 
tively grappling  with  the  health  care  cri- 
sis which  aHUcts  this  country.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  academic  medical  centers 
be  f.nanclally  stable.  We  cannot  expect 
those  Institutions  to  substantially  expand 
their  efforts,  as  they  should,  when  they 
can  barely  keep  their  heads  above  water 
financially. 

In  response  to  that  dilemma,  the  Sen- 
ate in  passing  S,  3586,  the  Health  Train- 
ing Improvement  Act  of  1970.  Included 
a  provision  to  establish  a  1-year  disaster 
relief  program  for  medical  schools  In 
financial  distress. 

The  principal  author  of  that  act  was 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtis)  . 
That  was  to  be  a  special,  1-year  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  the  medical 
schools  to  survive  for  1  year.  This  was 
to  be  a  special  1-year  program  of  assist- 
ance. It  was  designed  to  allow  them  to 
survive  for  an  additional  year  in  antici- 
pation of  the  renewal  of  the  basic  legis- 
lative authority  for  medical  schools.  In 
conference  with  the  House,  however,  that 
proposed  authority  was  deleted.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  did  make  two  very 
Important  points: 


(1)  The  Congress  finds  and  dedorea  tlaat 
tlie  Nation's  economy.  weJtare.  and  security 
are  adversely  affected  Ijy  tiie  acute  ananclal 
crtits  wnicb  threatens  the  sumval  ot  medi- 
cal and  dental  schoola  wliicti  provide  the 
lilghest  quaUty  of  teacblng.  medical  and  den- 
tal reeearcb.  alid  delivery  of  tiealtti  care  tor 
the  Nation. 

(2)  Existing  law  authorizes  appropriations 
up  to  9168  million  for  formula  granu  and 
project  granU  to  health  protcsslons  schools 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  purpoaea.  The 
budget  submitted  by  the  AdmlnlslraUon 
calls  for  the  approprlatloo  of  $115  miulon 
of  these  authorlaea  amounts,  leaving  ap- 
proximately »55  mUUon  In  aulhorlzauon  for 
appropriations  for  Oscal  year  1971.  Among  the 
purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  remnlnlng  »55  mlUloo 
authorization,  as  described  In  section  773  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  are  appropri- 
ations for  providing  assistance  to  "any  such 
schools  which  are  In  serious  financial  straits 
to  meet  their  costs  of  operation  or  which 
have  special  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  accreditation  requirements. 

The  conference  sulJatltute  would  provide 
authority  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  by  providing  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971  to  meet  the 
needs  set  out  In  the  previously  quoted  lan- 
guage are  authorised  to  remain  available  un- 
tu  expended,  or  untu  June  30,  1972,  wblcb- 
ever  first  occurs.  To  the  extent  tliat  funds 
are  requested  by  the  administration  for  this 
purpoee,  this  authority  will  permit  added 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  these  funds.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  wish 
to  point  out  that  section  601  of  the  Hoepttal 
Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  wm  apply  to  funds  ap[»o- 
prlated  pursuant  to  this  authorization,  and 
therefore  are  not  subject  to  adnUnlstratlve 
cutbacks  or  wll^iholdlng  from  expenditure, 
so  that  If  appropriated,  these  funds  wlU  be 
used  for  aid  to  these  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, did  not  have  these  facts  at  the  time 
it  marked  up  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Senate  did  not  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3S88  until  Oc- 
tober 14.  the  "11th  hour"  prior  to  Its  re- 
cess. 

We  could  not  get  that  conference  re- 
port over  to  the  Senate  from  the  Bouse 
until  about  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th.  After  the  conference  had 
completed  its  work  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  October,  the  House  declined  to  take  It 
up  until  the  13th  of  October.  So  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the 
legislative  committees.  The  House  got  it 
to  us  on  the  13th  of  October.  We  passed 
It  between  3  or  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  of  October. 

The  HEW  appropriations  bill  had  been 
reported  out  the  day  before.  Had  we 
benefit  of  the  action  of  the  legislative 
committees  earlier,  we  might  very  wen 
have  revised  substantially  upward  our 
appropriation  under  the  existing  au- 
thority. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  body 
is  designed  to  make  clear  our  commit- 
ment to  stand  behind  these  great  centers 
of  medical  excellence.  It  raises  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  limit  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, $168  million.  That  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  about  $38  million  above  the 
committee's  bill,  to  support  medical 
schools  In  dire  need.  To  do  any  lesa, 
smotmts  to  nothing  less  than  false  econ- 


omy. Imagine  tlie  costs  associated  with 
revitalizing  these  Institutions  after  they 
have  collapsed.  The  proposed  course  of 
action  Is,  therefore,  sound,  and  prudent. 
In  accordance  with  the  formula  Just 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  sound  and  pru- 
dent, and  will  keep  medical  schools  open 
and  prevent  the  need  for  having  to  re- 
store and  reritalize  and  reopen  them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, In  August  I  sent  out  an  appeal 
asltlng  the  schools  to  Increase  their  en- 
rollments by  5  or  6  percent.  They  all 
responded  that  they  already  had  In- 
creased them  from  8,000  to  11.000.  As 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  I 
sent  another  appeal  to  the  medical 
schools  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  one  to  five.  There  are  134 
cotmties  in  this  country  without  a  single 
medical  doctor  in  them.  One  hondred 
schools  responded  by  saying  that  they 
could  not  add  one  more  student  to  the 
student  body.  I  think  they  could  have.  I 
think  we  all  realize  they  could  have.  But 
five  medical  schools  added  15  students. 
That  will  help.  It  will  mean  15  doctors 
practicing  in  15  cotmties  which  presently 
have  no  medical  doctors.  But  they  all 
pleaded  the  dire  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

By  followng  this  course  of  action,  it 
gives  us  an  additional  period  of  time  in 
which  we  of  necessity  must  address  this 
problem  on  a  far  more  comprehensive 
basis.  Until  then,  however,  this  amend- 
ment averts  disaster, 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  bi- 
partisan support.  It  makes  sense.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  explained, 
tWs  proposal  is  not  intended  to  criticize 
the  administration.  This  is  a  situation  we 
are  in.  With  the  collapse  of  medical  care 
and  Uie  shortage  of  persoimel  to  admin- 
ister the  programs,  I  think  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  this  measure.  So  1  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  cast  their  vote  of  confidence  for  medi- 
cal education  in  America  when  the 
amendment  is  offered. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  the  bill  will  consider  the  re- 
quests that  came  before  us,  after  the 
appropriation  bill  had  been  leported, 
on  the  13th.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
accept  the  bipartisan  amendment,  which 
Is  sponsored  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
when,  at  the  appropriate  time,  it  Is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  just  a  minute  or  two.  If  I 
may.  to  make  a  brief  otjserratlon  and 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question  at  this  point. 

I  have  Ijeen  very  much  Interested  in 
the  problem  of  the  health  manpower  in 
the  United  States  and  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  dtxrtors  and  dentists  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  is  a  crisis  here  in  our  National 
Capital  for  the  schools  of  medicine  at 
George  Washington  University  and 
Georgetown  University  and  the  School  of 
Dentistry  at  Georgetown  University.  The 
presidents  of  these  universities  have  tes- 
tified before  Congress  that  they  have 
exhausted  their  financial  reserves  In 
keeping  these  schools  going  and  now  are 
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Into  their  endowments  and  that  these 
endowments  wUl  be  used  up  before  the 
end  of  the  present  academic  year. 

The  testimony  giver  before  our  com- 
mittee indicates  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  situation  which  has  developed.  Many 
graduates  of  the  schools  in  Question  are 
physicians  in  my  own  State  of  Delaware, 
and  students  from  Delaware  now  attend 
these  institutions;  so  I  am  very  flrst- 
handedly  concerned. 

Since  the  authorizing  bill  for  the  med- 
ical dental  manjxjwe.'  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  1970.  S.  3974.  is  still 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  some 
remedy  must  be  found  as  an  interim 
method  of  keeping  these  schools  open 
until  the  authorization  is  passed. 

These  schools  have  demonstrated  their 
critical  need  of  »«.2  million  in  order  to 
stay  in  existence.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is.  Is  it  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  funds  would 
be  made  available  to  meet  tliese  appli- 
cations? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  that 
we  increased  the  institutional  amount  by 
$15.9  million,  as  he  will  recall.  $14  mil- 
lion can  be  used  for  these  fine  schools 
here,  and  other  places.  1  must  say  for  the 
REcoitD  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  was  the  pressing  need  that  ex- 
isted and  the  testimony  that  we  had  In 
behalf  of  these  schools,  the  Senator  men- 
tioned as  well  as  otliers.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  and  others  have  a  similar 
amendment,  which  would  add  an  In- 
crease of  $38  million  to  the  $14  million. 
Of  course,  as  the  Senator  Icnows.  we 
could  not  single  out  any  certain  school. 
But  a  lot  of  our  testimony  was  about  the 
plight  of  these  schools,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  money  will  be  used  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  thanlc  the  distinguished 
chairman.  As  I  understand  It.  the  in- 
crease to  the  amount  of  $14  million  was 
made  in  view  of  the  testimony  and  the 
evidence  before  our  committee  as  to  the 
need  of  these  schools? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  And  It  was  Increased  to 
that  amount  in  order  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  take  care  of  these  schools? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  testimony  as  to 
several  other  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
Uon.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
the  figures.  There  is  a  substanUal  amount 
in  there  now.  We  will  have  to  meet  that 
problem,  but  the  $14  mlUion  additional 
for  medical,  dental,  and  related  schools 
Is  In  the  bin  now. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  reply.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  sene 
on  this  subcommittee.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Maonuson).  and  the  distin- 
guished and  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton)  for  their  devoUon  and  ded- 
icaUon,  and  the  long  hours  and  consid- 
eraUon  they  have  given  to  this  bill  I 
thliik  It  IS  a  good  bUl.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that,  with  due  consideration,  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  move  along  and  enact  it 
m  substantially  its  present  form 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire  and   X  appreciate  the 
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Senators  kind  words,  but  we  had  to  have 
a  lot  of  help  from  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  others,  because  some  days 
we  got  pretty  exhausted.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  dedicated  to  this  ef- 
fort, as  well  as  the  Si-nator  from  Hawaii 
who  was  at  most  of  the  meetings.  Many 
of  the  Members  obviously  could  not  at- 
tend them  all :  there  were  too  many  hear- 
mgs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Tyo- 
iNGs'.  I  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  Labor-HEW  appropriaUons  bill 
to  provide  $15  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  convert  the  laboratories  and  related 
facilities  at  Port  Detrick.  Frederick, 
Md..  which  have  Ijeen  used  up  to  this 
time  for  punwses  of  biological  warfare 
into  a  comprehensive  health  research 
center. 

As  the  Senator  is  well  aware.  Presi- 
dent NUon.  in  a  historic  declaration  has 
renounced  biological  warfare  as  an  in- 
strument of   the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  would  enable 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  as- 
sume operations  at  this  unparalleled  re- 
search   installation.    It    would    provide 
funds  for  about  700  scientific  and  sup- 
port personnel,  thus  keeping  together  in 
national  service  the  bulk  of  the  excep- 
tional research  team  assembled  at  Port 
Detrick.  PlnaUy.  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  Detrick  team  to  proceed  with 
vital  health  research  for  which  they  and 
their  laboratories  are  uniquely  qualified 
According  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  research  programs  funded 
imder    this   amendment   would    Include 
slow  virus  disease  research:  studies  on 
hepatitis,  fungal  diseases,  and  latent  vi- 
ruses in  animals:  tissue  culture  studies  of 
genetic  defects:  laboratory  support  for 
the    naUonal    dental    carles    program- 
broad  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye' 
and  the  study  of  cancer-producing  and 
related  viruses,  viral  oncology,  and  chem- 
ical carcinogenesis. 

A  table  summarizing  these  programs 
and  the  personnel  and  facUlUes  re- 
quired was  placed  in  the  Record  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1970.  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Tydincs)  and  may  be 
found    at    pages    28703-28705    of    the 

CONCaiSSIONAL  RlCORD. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  this 
amendment  gives  contemporary  mean- 
ing to  the  biblical  injunction  that  man 
should  beat  his  swords  into  plowshares 
By  adopting  tills  amendment,  the  Senate 
can  take  a  major  step  toward  converting 
a  major  national  scientific  resource  from 
tlw  tasks  of  defense  to  a  new,  peaceful 
mission,  devoted  to  the  soIuUon  of  our 
most  pressing  health  problems. 

It  was  on  November  25.  1969,  almost 
a  year  ago.  that  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  historic  decision  that  the 
United  Stotes  would  renounce  the  first 
use  of  lethal  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. Literally  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  been  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
the  Secreury  of  the  Army,  and  other 
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ofBcials.  urging  them  to  develop  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  these  Detrick  laboratories 
without  delay. 

As  this  planning  proceeded,  the  Army 
cooperated  to  an  encouraging  extent  by 
postponing  several  .scheduled  reducUons- 
in-force  so  that  the  personnel  at  Detrick 
could  be  held  together  until  studies  of 
the  Ports  potential  and  alternatives 
could  be  completed.  This  fall,  however, 
budget  consideraUons  have  compelled 
the  Army  to  announce  their  intention  to 
proceed  with  substantial  RIP's  unless 
funds  can  be  secured  to  support  compre- 
hensive research  programs  there. 

It  would  be  extremely  shortsighted  and 
cosUy  to  the  Nation  to  allow  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  Port  Detrick  to  be  un- 
dermined by  further  delay  or  indecision 
Once  scattered,  the  installaUon's  unique 
research  teams,  with  talent  and  experi- 
ence in  many  scientific  disciplines,  could 
not  be  reassembled.  The  physical  facili- 
ties of  Detrick  represent  an  Investment 
of  over  $200  million  and  could  not  be 
easily  or  cheaply  duplicated  anywhere 
else. 

Conversion  of  Port  Detrick  to  health 
research,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
very  easy.  The  type  of  defensive  biologi- 
cal research  conducted  at  this  facility 
since  World  War  n  is  very  closely  allied 
to  peacetime  health  research,  and  Detrick 
personnel  have  already  made  countless 
contributions  to  science  and  medicine  as 
byproducts  of  their  defense  efforts. 

Representatives  of  NIH  and  many  oth- 
er Federal  agencies  have  agreed  that  lit- 
tle or  no  modification  of  Detrick  facil- 
ities would  be  required  to  initiate  major 
new  research  programs  there, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  inventory  of  scientific  personnel  now 
at  Fort  Detrick.  and  a  summary  of  the 
potential  contributions  which  this  im- 
pressive faciUty  and  its  team  can  make 
toward  resolving  our  urgent  national 
health  and  environmental  problems 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
I  See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  actually  proposes  a  very 
modest  national  investment,  compared 
with  the  great  national  benefits  which 
the  conversion  of  Port  Detrick  will  pro- 
vide. Approval  of  this  amendment  would 
be  a  forward-looking  action,  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  efforts  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  to  reshape  our 
national  priorities  in  response  to  the 
Nations  domestic  needs. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  hospi- 
tality to  this  amendment,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
the  ranking  minority  member,  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  on  this  and  all 
other  occasions.  I  urge  their  careful 
analysis  of  the  amendment,  and  also 
urge  the  Member  of  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port it  and  enact  it  as  a  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  had 
the  staff  inquire  just  what  NIH  would 
use  this  for.  and  they  have  a  pretty  de- 
tailed statement.  Will  the  Senator  put 
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it  in  the  Record?  If  not.  we  will  put  it  in 
the  Record.  It  sets  out  the  uses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Chairman,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  statement  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Intended  uses 
will  not  duplicate  anytliing  that  is  going 
on  now.  They  are  In  new  fields  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Following  the  Senator's  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  bacteriology  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  Is  also  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Society  for 
Microbiology,  setting  forth  what  they 
would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WltbOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  an  exciting  new 
field.  It  deals  with  slow  virus  disease  re- 
search, animal  holding  facilities,  the  spe- 
cial study  of  hepatitis,  virus  and  tissue 
culture  in  support  of  the  dental  caries 
program,  broad  research  on  eye  diseases, 
and  the  study  of  cancer  producing  and 
related  viruses.  This  is  the  exciting  new 
field  in  cancer  research— whether  or  not 


viruses  cause  some  types  of  cancer.  They 
are  zeroing  in  on  research  In  the  whole 
broad  field  of  virus. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  knows — and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  comments — tills  laboratory, 
because  of  the  nature  of  Its  previous  use, 
has  particular  application  to  the  areas 
of  research  that  he  has  just  reviewed — 
the  area  of  cancer  research:  for  example, 
ir  which,  as  we  make  further  progress, 
the  safety  of  laboratory  personnel  will 
be  a  factor.  These  laboratories  arc  built 
for  just  that  kind  of  research.  I  think  It 
is  important  not  only  from  a  local  point 
of  view  but  also  from  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence for  us  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  this  committee, 
that  we  do  have  a  chance  to  convert  a 
technically  fine  laboratory,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  world,  from  manufacturing 
things  that  are  going  to  kill  people  to 
looking  into  something  that  is  going  to 
keep  them  alive. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  embrace 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  «  rare  opportu- 
nity for  us.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
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National  Pkoslehs 

The  Inherent  cb*racterl£Ucs  of  Uie  exist- 
ing Detrlclc  plant  &nd  the  existing  Detrick 
research  team,  together  with  the  record  of 
their  past  a«oompllshnaent5,  provide  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  their  potential  for 
solving  current  urgent  national  health  and 
environmental  problems. 

tn  recent  months.  Detrick  has  been  vl8lt«d 
hy  representatives  from  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies.  All  have  Indicated  that  work 
for  their  agencies  could  be  done  In  Detrick 
facilities  with  Utile  or  do  modification  re- 
quired. These  agencies  have  included:  Tech- 
nical   Services  Division,   Consumer  Market- 


ing Service.  USDA;  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tratlon:  a  panel  from  Dr.  Emll  M.  Mrak's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pesticides  and  Their 
Relationship  to  Environmental  Health:  Vet- 
erinary Biologies  Division.  USDA;  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Interior;  Environmental  Health 
Service.  USPHS;  DHEW;  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases.  KIH,  DHE^\':  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center.  USPHS.  DHEW;  and 
Consumer  Protection  Division,  USPHS, 
DHEW. 

What  an  some  of  the  areas  In  which  De- 
trick can  make  contributions?  Detrick  can 
provide  research  facilities  and  a  proven  staff 


for  wcrlv  tn  almost  any  Qeld  of  biomedical 
and  environmental  interest  to  existing  or 
new  Federal  agencies  that  currently  lack 
either  the  personnel  or  facilities  to  pursue 
assigned  programs.  A  few  representauve  ex- 
amples follow : 

Studies  of  the  "slow  virus  '  diseases  of  ani- 
muls  which  apparently  have  counterparts  'u 
and  may  be  transmissible  tu  humans. 

Studies  with  hazardous  virus  diseases, 
such  as  hepatitis,  diseases  transmitted  by  in- 
sects; hemorrhagic  fevers,  including  exoilc 
viruses  like  the  Lassa  virus,  which  caused 
a  number  of  deaths  among  unprotected  in- 
vestigators in  Africa  and  which  lufecied  se.  - 
eral  U.S.  InvesiiEaiors  who  were  work^n^ 
with  the  virus  in  this  country. 

Use  or  the  available  pilot  plant  and  cell 
culture  facilities  to  obtain  large  quantities 
It  iholr  by-produc'.s  such  as  proteins  and 
ouclelc  adds. 

Cancer  Research:  One  of  the  hopeftU  Na- 
tional goals  is  the  elimination  of  cancer  as  a 
major  disease  during  the  19708.  Detrick  facil- 
ities and  personnel  arc  eminently  suited  ror 
contributing  to  such  research.  Pilot  plant 
facilities  can  provide  the  basic  prerequisiie, 
large-scale  cell  culture  production,  not  only 
for  the  propagation  of  potential  cancer-pro- 
ducing viruses  but  also  for  the  study  of  tis- 
sue cell  and  virus  genetics.  Additionally,  the 
Detrick  professional  staff  Includes  a  number 
of  virologists  and  geneticists  who  have  b«en 
collaborating  with  their  colleagues  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  this  Qeld. 

Infectious  Disease:  Detrick  facilities  have 
been  expressly  designed  for  infectious  disease 
research  and  its  staff  has  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century's  experience  in  this  Qeld.  Effective 
utilisation  of  Detrlck's  resources  In  this  field 
require  nothing  in  the  way  of  faculties  modi- 
fication or  research  staff  supplementation. 
It  could,  for  example,  undertake  Unmedlaic 
research  on  cholera,  which  has  recently  seen 
a  worldwide  resurgence.  It  also  has  substan- 
tial experience  In.  and  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  the  laboratory  investigation  of  vac- 
cination by  aerosols. 

Ecological  A  Environmental  Problems: 
Deuick's  personnel  and  facilities  are  readily 
adaptable  to  work  on  current  problems  in 
these  Oelds-  For  example,  without  any  modi- 
fication of  fscllttles  or  change  In  the  research 
staff.  Detrick  could  pursue  studies  of:  at- 
mospheric pollution  and  methods  to  detect 
It;  soil  pollution  by  pesticides;  automobile 
pollution  abatement;  water  pollution  by  hu- 
man wastes,  detergents,  and  pesticides;  the 
development  of  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards; the  long-  and  short-term  effects  of 
radiation  pollution:  and  the  assessment  of 
human,  animal,  and  plant  damage  from  en- 
vironmental pollutants. 

ExHiarr  3 
Eftxct  op  Amendment  to  H.R.  1B518 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 
in  particular,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — to  assume  operation  of  the  main 
research  and  development  area  and  adjacent 
animal  facilities  located  at  Frederick.  Mary- 
land, which  has  become  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  conrer- 
slons  of  these  special  scientific  facilities  to 
peacetime  biomedical  research  would  provide 
a  capobltlty  for  badly  needed  Investigations 
to  advance  the  state  of  the  Nation's  health. 
Programs  would  include  "Slow  Virus"  Dis- 
ease Research;  Animal  Holding  Facilities: 
Studies  on  Hepatitis.  Fungal  Diseases  nnd 
Latent  Viruses  Id  Animals:  Tissue  Culture 
Studies  on  Oenetic  Defects;  Support  of  Na- 
tional Dental  Carles  Program:  Broad  Re- 
search on  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Production  of 
Senescent  Animals  Needed  In  Aging  Re- 
search: and  Study  ol  Cancer-Producing  and 
Related  Viruses,  Viral  Oncology  and  Chemical 
Carclnogenc^siE. 

The  operating  and  servicing  costs  of  these 
programs  for  a  full-year  would  be  ftl5  million. 
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Space  MMfed 


(ootage     Positions      Amount 


costs     Positions      Amount 
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1st  yMr  cost— Jan.  I-JunaM.  1971 


Nonre- 
curring 
costs 


NATIONAL  INSTtTUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND  tHFECTIOUS 
DtSEASES 


1      Slowwifus    disease  research- Studies  on  certain  animal     Buildine  No  560  130  IW 

drseaseshamg  appaient  counterparts  in  human  mlet-  "  -^^   -        iju.im 

lioo.  in  facilities  having  adequate  provision  to  protect 
the  staf!  Irtveitigattofis  will  involve  naturally  occurring 
stow  viral  diseases  at  animals,  to  ascertain  whelher 
these  viruses  are  the  cause  of  certain  chrome  diseases 

ol  man  Scrapie  ar>d  progressive  pneumonia  ot  sheep 
Aleutian  mmh  disease,  and  encephalopathy  ol  mink 

are  the  currently  known  animal  diseases  in  ttris  categofy 

Studies  will  incJude  isolation  and  characterization  ot 

elmlogic  agents,  the  mechanisms  ot  rotec.tons  patho- 
logic prxesses.  and  immunologic  mechanisms   Human 

specimens  from  patients  with  comparable  chronn  dis- 
eases will  be  included  m  the  studies.  Characteristic  also 

of  such  studies  is  the  need  ot  secure  tacilities  tor  the 

long-term  holding  ot  experimental  animals  from  rodents 

to  primates 
;,  Haiaedous  virotogic  research-  S.udies  on   viroiogic  drs-     Boildmr  No  539  S6  778 

eases,  the  agents  that  are  dangerous  to  the  health  and  .  ,     « 

lives  ot  the  staff  and  require  containment  facilities  (or 

the   holding   ot    eiperimenlal    animals     The    proiects 

selected  are  those  mteclious  disease  studies  which  have 

seen  handicapped  or  in  some  cases  almost  impossible 

doe  to  a  iKk  of  suitable  biohazard  containment  facilities' 

Projects  will  include  (1)  Hepatitiv  -  the  recent  discovery 

o(    the    Australian    antigen    has    stimulaled    research 

inleiesi  10  this  important  disease   (2)  Arboviruses-  this 

large  group  ot  viruses  includes  a  number  ttiat  are  highly 

infectious  to  man  requiring  special  conlainment  facilities 

m  addition,  comprehensive  studies  with  many  strains 

p«sent  problems  ot  preventing  cross  contamination- 

(3)  ttemorrtiagic  tever  and  other  eiotic  viruses    stud 

ot  these  viruses  in  segregated  suites  o!  laboratory  and 

animal  holding  lacilities  will  avoid  unfortunate  lalaltty 

eiperiences  such  as  those  with  the  Macl.upo    Marburg, 

and  Lassa  viruses    and  (4)  E»otic  agents  o\  unknown 

pathogenicity     newly   discovered   agents,    and   usually 

viruses,  are  recovered  Uom  animals  and  man  which  turn 

oul  to  be  more  hazardous  than  anticipated 
Ability  to  study  such  new  agents  immediately    safely    and 

effectively  is  of  utmost  importance, 
3    Other  research  requiring  special  facilities    Studies  in  this     Building  No  376  25  000 

area  are  c^afactcrlzed  by  their  need  for  facililies  that        building  No  b39 

protect  the  staff  from  the  organism  being  studied,  protect 

the  expeiiments  from  contamination,  require  aerosol  and 

conlioHed    environment    equipment,    and    provide    for 

tong-teim  holding  of  eipenmenlal  animals  in  prolerled 

facilities-  Studtes  will  include  viral  respiratory  disease 

research,  special  researcft  in  tuberculosis,  and  research 

00  antiviral  subsUnces  including  interferon  and  mter- 
leron  inducers 

'   Supporting -Uboralory     d}reetion     and     administrative    Building  No  560 
support  fof  the  above  three  programs,  increased  sfaft 
10  (he  office  ol  the  Institute  Director,  and  the  maintenance 

01  the  agent,  storage  and  distribution  facility 

Total  NIAID  programs  jSl  933 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL   DISEASE  -^  —--    ^^ 

AND  STROKE 

1.  Reloeale  the  Patuitent  Labo(alory— with  its     slow  virus    Latwiatoiy 

r«sea»ch"  program.  There  are  12  positions  and  »00,000    Animal 
m  the  1971   budget  for  this  piogram.   No  additional 
funds  Of  positions  are  being  requested 

2.  Relocate  animal  holding  facilities-  There  is  1300,000  in    Laboratory 

the  1971  budget  which  supports  animal  holding  contracts     Animal 

The  efforts  could  be  moved  to  Fort  Detrlcli.  but  only 

with  the  provision  that  the  positions  would  be  made 

available  to  perform  the  services.  No  additional  lunds 

are  needed  at  lh«  time. 
3   tptdemiological  and  infectious  disease  studies- Studies    Laboratory 

of    the    immuno- pathogenesis    of    subacute    sclerosing    Animal 

paiwncephalifis.    multiple    sclerosis,    and    Creutifeld- 

Jacob  disease,  etc,  and  ol  the  role  of  simultaneous 

chronic  virus  infections  in  such  diseases. 
4.  Genetic  engineering  research- Uttlumg  the  tissue  culture    Building  No  376" 

and  fermentation  facilities,  take  over  the  ongoing  Fort        building  No  539 

Detrick  operation    Utilizing  itte  knowledge.  si(ill,  and 

facilities  of  a  group  of  geneticists  and  tissue  culture 

speciahsts  now  at  Detiicl(.  change  their  direction  ot 

research  to  health- related  studies  toward  the  curing  ol 

hereditary  diseases  by  genetic  transfer. 

Tola!  NINDS  programs.     .  " 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS  ^ 

I   Study  hepatitis  in  primates,  smallpox  and  monkey  pox,  Laboratory 

tuberculosis    and    B  C  G     and    other    vaccmes,    lungal  Animal 

diseases,   plague  and  tetanus,  cytomegaloviruses,  and  Contamination 

latent  viruses  in  animals  used  as  the  sources  of  cells  Office 

for    vaccine   development.    Utilize   facilihes  for    large-  CoM  storage 

scate  tissue  culture  production  Acquire  expertise  on  Also  animal  cenlef 
problems  involving  the  possible  oncogens  viruses  ot  space  Building 
human  beings  and  tfie  'slow"  viruses.  No.  539. 

Total  DBS. ..  ~ 


1. 189        2.629 


(.500 

7.000 


200 
3,300 


1*  168  112  280  14 


J-jg  «1  «2  2M  700  41  127  20  71  225 

i!ooo !-;;:.::;;;;; 

1.500  ..  - 

4.000     ...  
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(Dollars  in  thousands] 


1st  year  cost— Jan.  1-June  30. 1971 


Penonal  services 


Other  Tota 


Personal  services 


Nonre- 
curring     Other 


footage    Positions     Amount         costs  costs    Positions      Amount  costs        costs 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
METABOLIC  DISEASES 

1.  Larie-scale  pilot  plant  production  of  bacteria  and  viruses.    Building  No.  431... 

tfld  from  these  and  from  normal  animal  tissues  the  isola-     Building  No.  470... 

lion  of  large  quantities  of  pure  proteins  and  nucleic  acids    Building  No.  472.. 

(such  as  DNA.  the  genetic  material). 
Z.  Tissueculture— It  is  now  possible  to  grow  outside  the  body 

tissues  from  patients  with  diseases  ol  genetic  origin. 

Oetrick's  facilities  are  outstanding  for  this  purpose. 

When  these  human  tissues  are  grown  in  the  test  tube. 

it  is  usually  possible  to  pinpoint  the  exact  chemical  delect 

which  causes  the  disease  and  these  cultures  provide  a 

rapid    and   convenient  means  ol  evaluating  possible 

treatments. 

Total  NIAMO  programs 


25.600  45  $540  $540       ».080 

37,600 

6, 500 


$145  $100  $215 


1. 700  60  720  720  1.440  60  205  150  275 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

L  Laboratory  research  and  control  activity  in  support  of  na-  Buildii«S60.. 
tional  caries  program— A  new  laboratory  base  must  be 
created  in  support  ot  the  national  canes  program.  En- 
larged microbiological  facilities  are  needed  where  the 
identihcation.  characterization  and  manipulation  of 
microorganisms  known  or  thought  to  be  pathogenic  in  the 
caries  process  can  be  performed.  Large  volumes  of  oral 
plaque  samples  can  be  microbiologically  screened.  01 
equal  importance  to  adequate  laboratory  support  tor  the 
National  Caries  Program  would  be  facilities  and  resources 
for  biochemical  and  chemical  analyses,  especially  those 
relating  to  trace  elements  in  tooth  samples  and  body 
fluids.  Elimination  ol  dental  caries  is  primary;  however, 
the  need  to  remedy  the  ravages  ol  dental  disease  in  the 
existing  population  is  needed.  The  Oetnck  primate 
lacilities  have  great  potential  lor  use  in  screening  can- 
didate material  tor  implants. 

2.  Viral  etiology  ol  oral  soft  tissue  lesions  -Research  relating  Building  560_. 
to  the  role  ot  viruses  in  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of 
infection  Focused  new  studies  concern  (1)  the  viral 
etiology  of  aphthous  ukers  ol  the  mouth,  and  (2)  syste- 
matic exptoration  of  possible  viral  etiology  of  oral  tumors, 
particularly  defining  the  oncogenic  impact  of  derpes 
simplex. 


5^000  20  240  340 


toe  30  140 


10  120  200 


Total  NIDR  programs.. 


14,000  30  360  540  900  30  160  50  225 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

1,  Laboratory  tor  animal  models  of  diseases  of  visual  system- 

Simulating  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  visual 
system  in  experimental  animals,  study  in  mechanism 
m  tliese  diseases  m  animals  which  have  a  counterpart 
in  man,  including  retinitis  pigmentosa  in  CjH  strain  mice, 
galactose  cataracts  m  weaning  rats,  glaucoma  in  con- 
genital buphthalmic  rabbits,  etc  Develop  new  animal 
models  tor  other  diseases  in  man  sucn  as  diabetic 
retinopathy,  retinal  detachment,  and  unveitis. 

2.  Laboratory  for  ocular  tissue  research     Establish  a  regional 

distribution  point  for  biological  material  used  in  vision 
research  utilizing  the  large  abattoir  in  Frederick  which 
would  result  in  having  available  large  quantities  of 
purified  photopigments  and  enzymes  from  ocular  tissues, 

3,  Tissue  and  organ  culture  laboratory- Recent  advances 

in  growing  cornea  and  retina  in  tissue  culture  as  well 
as  the  organ  culture  of  lens  make  possible  ttie  study 
of  such  disease  processes  as  herpes  complex  hera- 
titis,  retinoblastoma  ***  cataracts.  The  availability 
ol  •••  ocular  tissue  from  the  **•  in  Frederick  and  the 
isolatioR  and  decontamination  facilities  at  Detrick 
makes  this  type  of  research  possible. 

4.  Regional    toxicology    unit-mechanism    and    treatment- 

utaUish  the  first  facility  in  the  "*  where  vision 
research  is  being  conducted  in  the  broad  are  of  toxicology 
of  air  pollutante,  household  plants,  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, ***  and  medicinals.  The  aerosol  units  and  other 
specialized  ***  devices  for  the  handling  of  '**  materials 
"*  are  available  at  Detrick  for  performing  this  type  of 
research. 

Total  NEI  programs ... 


Animal  space 
building  1021- 
1040-1043- 
1049. 


(2>  Cold  rooms 
(2)  laboratories 
building  560. 


(3)  Laboratories 
buading  560. 


(6)  Laboratories 
animal  operating 
room  building 


60  150  210 


1.  Gerontological  research- Establish  a  source  for  senes-  Building  539  . 
cent  animals  critical  to  the  go^ls  of  the  Gerontology 
Research  Center.  Such  sources  are  unavailable  at 
this  time.  The  ability  to  support  species  other  than 
rats  in  an  outside  facility  would  provide  major  assistance 
and  permit  full  activiaton  of  the  gerorytological  progrim. 

Total  NlCHHD  programs _ 


6,000  15  111  34  145 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

1.  Engineering  and  consultation  for  containment  ot  bio-hai-    Building  SGO. 

ards— To  provide  consultation  in  the  effective  utilization 
ot  facilities,  equipment  and  procedures  for  containment 
of  biohazards  to  assure  that  investigators  are  following 
optimal  procedures  of  safety. 

2.  Tissue  culture  requirements  of  cells  for  optimal   virus    Joint  use  ol 


21  252  248  500  21  105  30  98 


production. 

3.  Large-scale  production  of  suspect  viral 

4.  Purification  ol  viral  reagents 


space  with 
N1AMD  in 
buldtnp  431, 
470aiKr473L 


+18 
+  15 


Total  NCI  programs.. 
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'""^M" 111  itu  nm-lM.  l-JiiM  30,  1871 

- swci^drt        teBp  p^a„.  ,^„,    ^     sa  ;..Hi».  A«»«     "S'   SJ?     2S 

CEBTHAl  SOfTORT  SEDVICCS  '         ' 

1.  Imattli  lenfcn— Ttb  wtM  Indode  modudnn  and    Stall  nan  hi  n         i,in         ..».      ..  _ 

am)    liuua    ci.ltuit    nadk;    dMaoniMiil    gl    nv       SmtonS 
•mnucha  in  Wa  Mtaclioa  aiM  coa&inM  ol  bio-       oashiiiltaii 

i  [njiii«,ioi5,n,«»-Hi,,„rtlliidi«H  1111611  Sivict;    Same  as  atmL  ?ik        i  un        •>  ..»        .  ._ 

Oi«ld.iilou.nla<anc.iiiiiatliallon:itap«MtriM;a«l    '•"""""•- ZK        1,M0        2.540        4,  in  m  820  MO        1270         >  w 

3.  Ail««ali,li„s.r,«a^H»,o„U  i„rtga,t«av„,ljt^    SlmiMitoM  K  s-m  •««  _ 

T«ns:  l.re  lirolKlior  and  luaiil  jetvlci:  trinilwUUsa  •"-"" -  bbBOSOOSZtl  6S260  WIU  «0 

teivK.:  cuBMul  M„ic;  >i,|wl,  tgnalnia:  .Sdimi  ""  150  4» 

crty  maiiaaamenL 

Total  support  Mrvius Tr — — . . 

SiibtoW-OpsrallnjeosL  "''■'"'"'■'"  ^«° 

dam  liWodas  ,.»..al  npaj,  and  topni.ani«iit  ol  1  ™  MO....  ^...  ^ '"        ^gj  ''^ 

tecurrinf  nature  MCh  as  rootmt,  MintliM   labofalorv  "' 

lacWIies.  eWlly  niMlrs.  •».  *■  ■~""""' 

Total  

-- "^^  "•        «■"«        »■'"       H»«  a;         2.1H         1.M,        3.B,  ,.;5t 

'  Laboratory  span  onlj.  '  * ■ . 

AMMicAN  Socutt  n»  Mickooioloct,  prtations   B^^^^^  il!i^M"on'''thi     ^^  nations  to  provide  for  defense  of  oijr 

Davta,  Calif.,  October  12, 1370.        HEW  and  Labor  Budget  1  am  conHdent  of     ""'U"  Interest  Increaaea.  At  that  time 
Hon.  w»«Kit  MnowTjsoN.  your  support  of  domestic  health-related  re-     '  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 

Senate  Office  Buildinj.  search  and  hope  that  you  see  in  the  Tydlnge      *"  'tis  task.  The  provision  of  support  for 

wasninston,  D.c.  amendment  an  opportunity  to  further  this     our  friends  Is  a  key  element  In  our  na- 

MTDiAaSiMiToaMicHusoN:  Asyouknow.  ''°''*-  »  """'so  much  pleased  to  know  that  tlonal  security  DoUcv  Sui*  siinnnrt  I: 
th.  former  biological  warfare  staHon  of  the  T."  1"  '°  ""nmunlcatlon  with  a  mutual  essential  If  our  iJOllcv  L  tn^nr-^^S^Thif 
Department  of  Defen«  known  as  ran  Detrlck  '''«>'»  "^  "  ""log  «>  much  for  the  develop-  Is  whv  lii^  t^a  w^  .  l""f  ™'? 
and   located   In   Frederick.   Marjland,  la   an      °«°'  °'  «'«>"  "n  '«>«  SeatUe  area.  Dr.  Dixie     L    *"Li   ..  .     ^  '"  *  supplemental 

important  biological  research  faculty  with  a     ^*"  "*y-  appropriation  of  economic  and  military 

large  and  most  capable  staB  of  mlcroblolo-  **  "  native  of  Washington  may  I  eiptess     ■^'Stance  funds. 

gists   and   other  scientists.   Over  the  years      "^  admiration  and  appreciation  of  your  ad-  ^h*  first  six  decades  of  the  Twentieth 

since  World  War  11.  Fort  Detrlck  baa  con-      "'rable  representation  of  our  state  over  such      Century    taught    US    that    a    stable    and 
tributed  inatertaiiy.  not  only  to  the  security     "  "oog  P«"od  In  the  Senate.  tranquil  world  requires  American  par- 

of  the  Umied  States,  but  also  to  oroereas  In  ^"^  'ruly  yours.  tirlnaHnn  In  v-««^„  ~  Tt  ""'""-"^  P"^- 

publlc  health,  to  devilopmeft.  Vf^^ti"  Bi>«T  E.  HtmosT..         to  ibS^ate  thaT^-^^^K?!?,"^-  '^';!;  ^ 

tion  procenea.  and  to  imlque  eonceota  in  .     "*"'*'*  t"*t  responslbUlty  would  be 

apparatus  and  laboratory  deiOgn  Ftort  Detrlck  ~~~^~"^^~  ,     ™*<n"y  the  world's  Instability  and 

la  now  being  gradually  reduced  In  staff,  and        MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRP«!mFNT         turmoU  for  us  as  well  at  tot  OUT  friends, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  loss  of  a  facility       "^"■^'^'-'•^  rKUM  iMt  PRESIDENT        and  American  Strength  remains  one  pll- 
with  unique  human  resources  and  unusual        *  message  in  Writing  from  the  Presl-     '*■"  o'  OUT  foreign  policy 
""m.T"^"'''!""'-  dent  of  the  United  States  was  communl-        The  United  States  Is  not  going  to  wlth- 

th^rt  D.trtcr.,?!;?,,^;^..''"'  "■""«'  "^ff"  ^  ^^  ^™*'«  ^^  ^r.  oelsler,  one  draw  from  the  world.  But  Umea  are 
JSd%^o';S'«^for''.^S^"h  ti'J  5eX;Se«     "'  '^  ^^retartes.  changing;  for  us  to  fulflll  our  i^T 

direcuw  towards  p««efui  ^ti  4b7^^t  sibiatw  iKm.  we  must  link  our  efforts 

likely  successor  to  the  Department   of  De-      ™,„~,-,~,  „,„ ?"?"  CloseW  with  those  of  our  friends  to 

fense  Is  the  Department  of  Health   Educa-     PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO-     build  the  foundations  of  peace 
Uon  and  Welfare,  since  the  Port  Detrlck  es-  PRIATION     OP     ECONOMIC     AND  The  decade  of  the  l»60's  taught  US  that 

ih!,^""..''  P^":"'"'y  adapted  to  bio-  MHJTARY  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS-  It  is  neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible 
wT^S^'  T^ZT'u^r^'^'  """"""■  ^^^^  ™OM  THE  PRESIDENT  for  the  United  Stat^to  beartoe^ci-' 
mTu^iulia';^  u  p'rovfd'el  foT't'iS  ^CSf         '"'  °°^-  ''°-  "^>*'  '^  burden  for  the  defense  or  ^Tmic 

inent  of  Education.  Health  and  Welfare  ape-  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr      P£?8"SS   of   all   our   allies   and   friends, 

dflcaiiy  for  maintaining  this  unique  facility      ScHWEiKiB)   laid  before  the  Senate  the  ""  *™  "°*  ^^^  ""d  willing  to  as- 

the  NIB  and  Its  parent,  HEW,  will  not  be  following  message  from  the  President  of  !"™*  *"  Increasing  share  of  the  burden 
SiL^ef^,?ni^r",'°^,°'  ^"  ""'■"^'  '"«  "'"'«'^  Sutes,  which  was  referred  to  f'"'  Hi*''  "^  defense,  end  are  develop- 
SHSS'"^^^'-^^-^^     the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations:        JS^t^S^J--^ mirrthrmov"e' 

Now  a^S^  h«.n  .HH,^  ,    .K    =  ^°  "**  Consrress  o/  the  United  States:        toward  ultimate  self-reliance. 

AppropAaooM^iiWor  :^w  °and'  t^^  JS  'fi^}  ''"'^'  f^"  ^  synonymous  The  free  worid  looks  to  this  kind  of 
through  the  Initiative  of  Senator  TydingTof  T,  }  strength  of  America  and  her  American  leadership  in  the  1970s.  It  Is 
Maryland,  which  wiu  provide  the  funding     '"^hds.  an  American  contribution  which  will  en- 

necMsary  to  continue  a  program  at  Fort  De-  Economic  and  military  assistance  to  courage  and  enable  other  nations  to  do 
liv'  '°  "">  '""resta  of  the  public  health,  free  naUons  willing  to  defend  themselves  their  part.  It  is  a  role  for  the  United 
L  m*!  im°txjiSn?°thr,  »  .■■«'"=«'^«»i«-  "  «  central  to  our  new  conception  of  Amer-  States  in  the  world  which  will  enlist  the 
.nc^^VaSra?dlp^',e?'iZ^Tt^°'aS'  1?»° '^''^ership  for  the  1970's  and  Is  cru-  support  of  the  American  people,  and 
propiiation  to  Hi^  CMTr^oiS,^  T^,m  It'  '°  Americas  hope  of  working  with  wWch  America  can-and  must^-sustain. 
afford  the  loss  of  a  unique  team  which  has  V   """°n*  *<>  bring  about  the  pre-         It  Is  in  America's  naUonal  interest  to 

been  assembled  at  Port  Detrlck,  and  it  seems     conditions  for  peace  In  the  world.  support    the    growing    efforts    of    our 

'^^,  ^°}°t'  "'*"  »°""^  »h<»  uniquely        In  my  February  1970  Foreign  PoUcy     friends.  The  overwhelming  evidence  of 
^m<S?^T^!S,r^r''^^"i?"'r""='     Message.  I  reported  that  It  was  our  goal     the  last  25  years-from  the  Marshall 
^^^cS„^  ""  ""^"^  ""*  «'°-    ^/„^"«  ^%  'e™l  o'  our  direct  involve-     Plan  to  VletnamizaUon-is  that  a  sys- 
^^  ments  abroad  as  the  capability  Of  friend-     tematic  program  that  helps  other  naUons 


harness  their  own  resources  for  defense 
and  development  enables  them  to  take 
on  the  priinary  burden  of  their  own  de- 
fense. 

Helping  countries  that  demonstrate  the 
(rapabllity  to  help  themselves  enables  us 
to  reduce  our  (lirect  overseas  involve- 
ment: it  eases  our  budgetary  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  burdens:  and  it  les- 
sens the  llkelihtxKi  of  the  engagement  of 
American  forces. 

We  are  already  carrying  out  this  pol- 
icy. Since  I  took  office,  we  have  already 
lowered  our  military  presence  abroad: 

— Already.  68  Installations  abroad  have 
been  closed,  and  44  more  have  been  re- 
duced. 

— By  next  spring,  tmder  present  plans, 
the  total  ntunber  of  American  military 
persormel  overseas  will  be  at  least  300,- 
000  below  the  number  that  were  abroad 
in  January  of  1969. 

But  our  national  security  requires  that 
we  provide  friendly  natlotis  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  they  need  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  change  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
calls  for — from  bearing  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility ourselves  to  enabling  our 
friends  to  shoulder  it  much  more  them- 
selves— is  not  a  simple  one  to  carry  out. 
We  must  make  this  change  in  a  way  that 
permits  our  friends  to  adjust  materially 
and  psychologically  to  the  new  form  and 
content  of  American  support. 

If  we  were  to  shift  too  quickly,  without 
offsetting  with  assistance  what  we  are 
taking  away  in  direct  American  involve- 
ment, we  would  risk  undermining  their 
self-confidence.  If  we  were  to  change  too 
slowly,  bearing  too  much  of  the  burden 
ourselves  too  long,  we  would  risk  eroding 
their  Incentives  for  sell-reliance. 

In  either  case,  we  would  fail  to  provide 
our  friends  with  the  means  and  coiifl- 
dence  to  help  themselves,  and  we  might 
ultimately  face  the  dilemma  of  either 
letting  down  or  asserting  a  direct  pres- 
ence ourselves. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  see  how  crucial 
it  Is  to  preserve  the  military  balance  so 
that  those  who  are  already  willing  and 
able  to  defend  themselves  can  continue 
to  do  so.  The  Interest  of  ail  nations  would 
be  best  served  by  limiting  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  tliat  explosive  region,  but 
imtil  this  objective  can  be  aciiieved.  we 
must  help  prevent  a  shift  in  the  military 
balance  that  would  undermine  the 
chances  for  peace. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  we 
must  strike  a  careful  balance.  While  we 
must  understand  the  limitations  of  our 
assistance,  we  must  never  imderestimate 
its  critical  value  in  achieving  and  pre- 
serving such  balance. 

The  supplemental  program  which  I 
submit  today  will  help  achieve  this  bal- 
ance, by  responding  to  critical  needs  that 
have  arisen  since  my  original  request  for 
1971  foreign  assistance  ftmds. 

1.  MIDDLE    EAST 

Nowhere  Is  ovu-  support  more  necessary 
or  more  closely  linked  with  our  efforts  to 
achieve  peaceful  solutions  than  In  the 
Middle  East.  Peace  will  come  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  all  parties  feel  secure  from 
the  threat  of  military  dominance  and 


recognize  that  the  only  permanent  way  to 
resolve  deep-seated  differences  Is  by  ne- 
gotiation and  never  by  war. 

We  must  now  act  to  preserve  the  deli- 
cate military  balance  in  this  area,  which 
will  encourage  those  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  peace. 

A.      ISaAXX 

Israel  has  demonstrated  a  strong  will 
to  survive  in  freedom.  We  had  hoped  that 
recent  agreements  and  arrangements  in 
the  Middle  East  would  lead  toward  peace 
and  make  it  unnecessary  to  provide  large 
amotmts  of  military  assistance  to  any  of 
the  belligerents  In  the  area.  This  hope 
lias  not  yet  been  realized. 

Continued  large  scale  shipments  of 
military  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  The 
buildup  of  the  surface-to-air  missile  com- 
plex in  the  cease-fire  zone  west  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  in  disregard  of  the  cease-flre- 
standstill  agreement,  requires  us  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  It  has  caused. 

As  authorized  by  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act.  7  request  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  tSOO  million  to  provide  Is- 
rael uiith  the  credits  that  will  assist  her 
in  the  financing  oj  purchases  of  equip- 
ment  that  have  been  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  defense  eapabiUty,  and  to  ease 
the  economic  strain  caused  by  her  ex- 
panded military  requirements. 

B.  JORDAN 

A  Stable  and  viable  Jordan  is  essentia] 
if  that  nation  Is  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution toward  working  out  an  endur- 
ing peace  settlement  which  would  serve 
the  Interests  of  all  nations  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  Jordanian  government  has  re- 
cently demonstrated  Its  determination 
and  capacity  to  resist  aggression  by 
forces  wWch  oppose  a  peace  settlement 
and  threaten  to  weaken  the  stability  of 
tliat  country.  But  Jordan,  which  has  pre- 
viously paid  for  Its  military  equipment, 
cannot  afford  to  meet  this  new  defense 
burden  and  has  asked  us  for  assistance. 
I  request  that  the  Congress  provide  tlO 
million  toward  meeting  Jordan's  request. 

C.  LEBANON 

Lebanon,  which  has  also  been  threat- 
ened, has  taken  a  moderate  stance  and 
a  positive  approach  in  the  search  for 
peace.  To  assist  Lebanon  to  maintain 
a  stable  domestic  base  for  responsible 
engagement  in  the  search  for  peace,  I 
request  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $S 
million  toward  meeting  Lebanon's  re- 
quest. 

2.  EAST  ASU 

In  July  1969,  on  my  trip  through  Asia, 
I  reaffirmed  our  determination  to  provide 
security  support,  while  calling  upon 
countries  which  receive  our  assistance  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense.  Equally  Important.  I 
emphasized  the  need  to  provide  the  help 
essential  for  such  nations  to  assume  this 
responsibility  quickly.  While  reducing  the 
direct  participation  of  our  forces  we  must 
help  these  other  coimtries  develop  the 
capability  to  carry  out  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities they  are  assimiing. 

In  Asia,  this  approach  has  provided 
the  basis  for  a  major  reduction  in  our 
mllltaty  presence  as  well  as  major  long- 


term  budgetary  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  savings.  Authorized  troop  levels 
have  beed  reduced  by: 

—166.000  in  Vietnam:  further  reduc- 
tlofis  of  100.000  will  be  accomplished  by 
next  spring: 

— 20,000  in  Korea: 

— 6.000  In  Thailand:  further  reductions 
of  9,800  are  In  process: 

— 6.000  In  the  Philippines. 

Let  us  look  at  the  countries  In  Asia 
where  our  help  is  required  as  nations 
move  toward  greater  self-reliance. 

A.    VIETNAM 

United  States  troop  withdrawals  in 
Vietnam  mean  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  by  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam : 
and  these  dollars  have  been  an  essentl<U 
factor  in  that  country's  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Anticipating  that  Vietnam  would  re- 
quire additional  funds  this  year,  my 
budget  message  suggested  that  an  extra 
$100  million  might  be  required.  /  am  now 
requesting  an  amount  smaller  than 
that — tS5  million — but  I  regard  this 
smaUer  sum  as  most  important  in  insur- 
ing the  success  of  our  Vietnamization 
program.  It  is  important  because: 

—The  Vietnamese,  with  United  States 
encouragement,  have  recently  begim  a 
signiOcant  set  of  economic  reforms 
which  can  be  effective  only  if  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese  economy  is  main- 
tained. 

— The  Vietnamese  economy  will  bear 
an  increasing  burden  of  defense  as 
United  States  tioops  are  removed.  That 
burden  could  create  economic  disrup- 
tion to  the  point  that  It  would  Jeopardize 
that  nation's  stability,  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  progress  of  Vietnamization  and 
future  troop  withdrawals. 

B.    CAMBODIA 

The  operations  in  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der sanctuaries  in  May  and  June  helped 
assure  the  continued  success  of  Viet- 
namization and  of  our  troop  withdrawal 
programs.  As  we  knew  at  the  time  would 
be  the  case,  the  operations  seriously  im- 
paired the  enemy's  ability  to  operate  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  contributed  to  the 
progress  which  has  reduced  our  casual- 
ties there  to  the  lowest  level  since  1965. 
Continuing  operations  by  South  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  forces  in  the 
border  areas  will  make  possible  con- 
tinued progress. 

Cambodia  Itself  has  mobilized  Its 
own  manpower  and  resources  in  defense 
of  its  independence  and  neutrality.  The 
Cambodian  armed  forces  have  grown 
from  some  40.000  before  North  Viet- 
nam's Invasion  In  April  to  more  than 
150.000  today.  It  is  essential  that  we  sup- 
plement Cambodia '.s  own  efforts  by  pro- 
viding resources  which  are  critically 
needed  to  enable  It  to  continue  to  de- 
fend Itself.  It's  ability  to  do  so  is  a  vital 
element  in  the  continued  success  of 
Vietnamization. 

Cambodia's  needs  have  been  urgent, 
and  as  Congress  has  been  informed.  I 
have  directed  that  funds  be  transferred 
from  other  already  severely  limited  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  critical  needs.  I  am 
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requestint  tlOO  mtaion  to  restore  lunda 
to  juch  vital  programs  as  those  lor  Tai- 
wan. Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  ne«d  for  these  programs — to  sup- 
port our  NATO  allies  and  to  assure  sta- 
bility in  the  Mediterranean  and  In  East 
Asia — are  no  less  urgent  today  than 
when  I  orislnally  requested  the  funds  to 
implement  them:  it  was  only  because  of 
the  extraordinary  urgency  of  Cambodia's 
needs  that  I  directed  this  temporary 
transfer. 

To  meet  Cambodia's  urgent  needs  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  /  re- 
ouest  that  the  Congress  provide  fISS  viil- 
lion  in  new  funds  to  be  directly  allocated 
to  the  Cambodian  program  '170  million 
lor  economic  support:  and  US  mUlion 
lor  military  assistance!.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  military  assistance  will  be  for 
ammunition. 

c.  KomsA 

I  have  annoimced  our  Intentions  to 
reduce  by  20.000  the  authorized  level  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  has  placed  a  Brcater  defense 
burden  on  the  Koreans. 

Our  present  assistance  to  Korea  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  operation  and 
maintenance  Items  for  their  military 
forces.  These  items  do  not  help  to  mod- 
ernize the  Korean  force  structure  as  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  help  Korea  improve 
iL-i  own  defense  capability.  /  therelore 
request  authority  to  Irans/er  to  Korea 
cQuiprneni  currently  being  utilised  by 
United  States  torces  scheduled  to  be 
U'ithdraicn. 

Additional  assistance  is  required  this 
year  as  part  of  Koreas  major  five-year 
program  to  modernize  its  defense  forces 
and  to  enable  it  to  effectively  meet  out- 
side threats  as  we  reduce  the  level  of 
direct  U.S.  Involvement.  These  funds  are 
needed  now  to  ln.?ure  that  the  needed 
equipment  wlU  be  delivered  In  good  time. 
/  request  that  the  Congress  provide  $150 
million  in  support  ol  thU  modernization 
0/  South  Korea's  de/ejue. 
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stored  to  the  miUtary  aaittance  pro- 
gram. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  funds  requested  represent  a  con- 
siderable sum.  But  the  gTowlng  strength 
of  our  friends  and  their  willingness  to 
accept  a  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  will  mean  increased  effec- 
Uveness  of  our  own  efforts,  and  a  lessened 
possibility  that  our  men  will  have  to  risk 
their  lives  in  future  conflicts. 

At  this  time.  In  light  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary needs  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  success  of  the  approach  outUned  in 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  must  provide 
additional  resources  to  those  of  our- 
frtends  whose  security  Js  threatened.  The 
expenditures  art  essential  to  the  support 
of  our  lutional  security  goals  and  our 
foreign  policy  InteresU.  as  we  reduce  our 
direct  Involvement  abroad. 

We  must  signal  clearly  to  the  world,  to 
those  who  threaten  freedom  as  well  as 
those  who  uphold  freedom,  that  where 
our  interests  are  involved  the  United 
Stales  will  help  those  who  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves. Our  foreign  poUcy  cannot  succeed 
without  clear  evidence  that  we  will  pro- 
vide such  help. 

I  believe  the  American  people  deeply 
understand  the  need  for  secure  friends 
and  allies  to  provide  the  foundation  for 
a  stable  peace. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  costs  of  assistance  to 
these  nations,  to  reduce  the  political  and 
economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  direct 
United  States  presence  overseas— and 
thereby  to  avoid  a  possible  cost  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 

RicHABo  Nixon. 
Thi  White  Hotrei,  November  is.  1970. 
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3.    OTBZX    PnOCItAMS 

There  are  two  additional  needs  for  the 
military  assistance  program  that  have 
arisen  since  the  Congress  considered  my 
request  earlier  in  the  year. 

First.  I  directed  that  the  Indonesian 
program  be  increased  by  $13  million  from 
the  previous  level  of  »5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Indonesia — with  its  popula- 
tion of  over  1 10  million — occupies  a  key 
position  for  the  future  peace  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  has  shown  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  resist  threats  to  its  security 
and  stability.  It  is  In  our  interest  to  sup- 
port such  encouraging  developments  in  a 
nation  which  can  play  a  key  role  In  the 
stability  of  Its  entire  region. 

Second,  anticipated  recoveries  of  funds 
from  past  years'  programs  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  materializing: 
a  shortage  of  »17  million  in  these  re- 
sources is  now  expected.  These  funds  are 
needed  to  continue  our  assistance  pro- 
gisms  at  necessary  leveLs.  and  have  been 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Congress.  Any 
shortfalls  in  these  recoveries  therefore 
would  require  reductions  in  already  se- 
verely limited  programs,  and  must  be 
offset. 
/  Tequett  that  thU  $30  mUlion  be  re- 


The  Senate  conUnued  with  the  con- 
sidersUon  of  the  bUI  <H.R.  18515)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  MACNr- 
SON)  for  the  excellent  bill  which  his 
committee  has  developed  on  Labor- 
HEW-OEO  appropriations.  As  usual. 
Senator  MACNrsoH  has  given  close  and 
thorough  attention  to  every  important 
program  in  this  bill,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  strengthened  the 
bill  considerably  by  adding  vitally  needed 
money  to  most  of  the  underfunded  pro- 
grams. The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  has  also  con- 
tributed to  substantially  Improving  HJi. 
18515  in  committee  . 

Mr.  President,  I  had  tlie  privUege  of 
presenting  testimony  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  this  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  considerotion  which 
was  given,  and  I  am  pleased  that  several 
of  my  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  in  committee.  Rather  tlian  go- 
ing through  the  biU  in  detail  at  this 


point.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  concerns  I  have  in  the  context 
of  HR.  18515. 

First,  in  the  area  of  health  services,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  increased 
funds  for  the  community  mental  health 
centers  by  $20  million.  The  program  has 
been  enormously  successful,  and  these 
increases  will  permit  some  of  tlie  needed 
e.Kpansion. 

The  committee  bill  also  increases  the 
funds  for  the  regional  medical  program 
by  over  $18  miUlon. 

RMP  is  designed  to  bring  the  results  of 
medical  research  closer  to  the  local  prac- 
UUoner  and  his  patients.  The  regional 
program  has  completed  its  planning 
stage  and  is  now  moving  into  the  opera- 
Uonal  stage  in  high  gear.  A  substantial 
increase  in  operational  funds  Is  required 
if  the  program  is  to  meet  its  promise  but 
no  such  increase  is  being  requested  by 
the  administration.  In  my  opinion,  the 
regional  medical  program  has  demon- 
strated Ite  value.  It  deserves  to  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  and  depend- 
ence, the  committee  has  accepted  modest 
Increases  above  the  administration  re- 
quest. I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
interest.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  subsequent  to  initial  consideration 
of  HR.  18515  Congress  enacted  into  law 
a  drug  control  bill  which  Includes  au- 
thorizations for  special  and  emergency 
projects  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation, 
treatment,  and  prevention.  Tliis  is  only  a 
modest  program — nowhere  near  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  programs  in  S.  3562, 

which  is  currently  on  the  calendar but 

I  would  hope  that  funds  could  be  pro- 
vided perhaps  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation later  this  year.  I  know  that  sev- 
eral of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  feel 
that  this  would  be  appropiiate,  and  we 
are  considering  an  amendment  at  a  later 
time. 

Also  in  the  area  of  health  services.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  in- 
creased funds  for  the  migrant  health 
program. 

This  is  a  relatively  modest  program 
through  which  the  health  needs  of  many 
of  our  migrant  agricultural  workers  are 
met.  At  present,  however,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  migrants  have  access  to  these 
programs  of  health  care.  Recognizing 
the  need  for  Increased  funding  Congress 
amended  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
this  year  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  requested 
only  $15  milhon— the  same  amoimt  as 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

I  also  appreciate  the  committee's 
prompt  and  constructive  action  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  enactment  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  of  1970  which  I 
sponsored.  This  act  extends  and  expands 
the  Federal  programs  for  mentally  re- 
tarded persons.  It  was  just  signed  into 
law  on  October  30 — but  the  committee 
recognized  how  pressing  the  needs  were 
and  responded  with  modest  funding. 

Second,  I  commend  Senator  Maonu- 
SON  and  his  committee  for  their  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  for  health  research. 

I  am  convinced  that  America  as  a  Na- 
tion is  not  committing  a  sufficient  pro- 
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portion  of  its  resources  to  health  re- 
search. To  illustrate,  it  is  enough  to  look 
at  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  feared  dis- 
ease  in   our  society   today^K^ncer.   In 

18G9.  323,000  Americans  died  of  cancer. 
This  figure  for  just  1  year,  is  seven  times 
tlie  number  of  our  combat  fatalities  in 
the  entire  9  years  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  spend  billions  on  the  war,  but  only 
a  pittance  to  fight  cancer.  On  an  annual 
per  capita  basis,  we  spend  ab^ut  $125  on 
the  war  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  America,  while  our  per  capita  expend- 
iture for  cancer  research  is  only  87  cents. 
Indeed,  we  spend  $19,50  per  person  on 
space  research  to  land  three  men  on  the 
moon,  but  only  87  cents  per  person  to 
save  300.000  men  from  cancer.  Tlie  same 
unhappy  comparisons  can  al.so  be  made 
for  heart  disease  and  many  of  the  other 
killer  di.'ieases  that  plague  our  society. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  our  pres- 
ent imwise  allocation  of  resources.  The 
list  of  examples  of  misdirected  Govern- 
ment spending  and  short-changed 
health  programs  is  almost  endless.  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  begin  to  aline  our 
priorities  In  a  more  effective  manner, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  more  suitable 
starting  place  than  tlie  lifesavlng  medi- 
cal research  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  NIH  research 
appropriations  have  leveled  off  over  the 
past  4  years,  after  rising  substantially 
during  the  early  1960's.  For  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  total  appropriation  for  NIH 
research  institutes  was  $1,090  billion. 
Last  year  the  appropriation  was  down 
to  $1,028  billion  and  subsequently.  HEW 
Bimounced  its  intention  of  actually 
spending  $55  million  less  than  this 
amount.  For  fiscal  1971,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration requested  only  $1,032  bil- 
lion, or  essentially  the  same  amoimt  that 
was  appropriated   last  year. 

This  apparent  leveling  off  of  fund- 
ing actually  represents  a  sharp  decline 
in  Federal  support  for  medical  research. 
The  major  factor  is  inflation.  It  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  medical  research  is  now 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year.  Thus,  even  for  the  research 
community  simply  to  stand  still  with  re- 
spect to  NIH-financed  research,  the  NIH 
budget  should  be  increased  by  10  per- 
cent per  year.  In  fact,  however,  be- 
cause of  Inflation,  the  administration's 
budget  request  is  the  equivalent  of  im- 
posing a  10-percent  cut  on  research 
funds. 

The  current  cutbacks  in  medical  re- 
search represent  a  national  crisis  of 
immense  magnitude.  NIH-financed  re- 
searchets  are  now  fighting  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  their  scientific  lives, 

The  committee  recognizes  these  needs 
and  took  steps  to  meet  them.  The  bill 
as  reported  out  contains  an  additional 
$57.5  million  for  research  and  treatment 
centers  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  is  far  less  than  needed,  but 
certainly   a   strong   improvement. 

Third,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  responded  partially  to  our 
health  manpower  needs. 

One  program  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  health  manpower  crisis  is  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  to  students  to  the 
health  professions.  Young  Americans  In 
these  schools  are  attempting  to  secure 
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the  professional  training  necessary  for 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  even  one  of 
these  students  to  drop  out  of  his  studies 
merely  because  he  lacks  the  financial  re- 
sources to  complete  his  training. 

Time  and  again  in  recent  years,  stu- 
dents of  the  health  professions  have 
shonu  their  willingness  to  borrow  money 
to  complete  their  training  and  then  pay 
back  these  loans,  with  interest,  after 
they  have  begun  to  earn  their  living.  The 
schools  have  requested  more  than  $43 
million  in  loan  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $35  mil- 
lion for  loans  to  medical  students.  Even 
if  fully  funded,  this  amoimt  would  cover 
only  75  percent  of  the  requests  already 
made  for  such  loons.  Tragically,  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  necessary — just  $12 
milhon — for  this  crucial  program. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  that  I  think  any  review  of  student 
attendance  in  many  of  our  greatest  medi- 
cal schools  today  would  show,  tragically, 
that  usually  only  those  who  are  the  most 
well-off  financially  are  able  to  attend  the 
medical  schools.  That  is  really  a  great 
tragedy.  Even  when  making  funds  avail- 
able for  loans,  we  will  be  virtually  com- 
pelling many  of  our  youngest  and  finest 
students,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
schools,  to  commit  themselves  to  years  of 
paying  back  their  loans.  What's  more, 
this  comes  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
youngest  medical  students  are  moving 
from  the  highly  skilled  areas  of  prac- 
tice into  the  deUvery  of  health  services. 
Recently.  I  was  amazed  to  read  a  poU 
taken  of  students  in  the  medical  sch<x>ls 
in  Massachusetts  and  to  see  the  con- 
trast in  the  nature  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession over  the  period  of  the  past  3 
to  5  years.  Now  young  medical  stu- 
dents are  much  more  interested  in  go- 
ing into  the  delivery  of  health  services 
ra  ther  than  Into  the  specialization  area — 
where  it  Is  much  more  lucrative,  of 
course,  but  perhaps  not  nearly  so  satis- 
fying. 

What  we  arc  doing  is  placing  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  young  students  who 
are  having  to  borrow  the  money  and 
thereby  go  Into  sizable  debt  if  they  want 
to  work  in  the  areas  of  greatest  health 
need.  We  are  placing  additional  restrl-:- 
tions  on  them  at  the  very  time  when 
there  is  a  tremendous  demand  In  the 
medical  profession  for  doctors  and  tech- 
nicians to  go  into  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  country,  more  so  than  Into 
the  traditional  and  specialized  areas 
which  are  lucrative  and  would  make  it 
easier  for  these  young  students  to  pay 
back  their  loans.  So  we  are  penalizing 
them  additionally. 

So  the  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
serves to  be  very  much  commended  for 
making  importiuit  restoration  of  fund- 
ing in  this  area. 

The  committee  brought  the  direct  loan 
program  up  to  $33.5  million,  and  in- 
creased all  health  student  assistance  by 
a  total  of  over  $18  million. 

I  am  hoping  that  on  the  floor  the  com- 
mittee will  also  be  favorably  disposed 
to  an  amendment  sponsored  by  myself 
ond  several  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide emergency  relief  in  the  form  of 


Institutional  funds  for  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  in  financial  distress. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  turn  to  the 
OEO  appropriation.  We  once  more  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  strip  away  politi- 
cal rhetoric  and  demonstrate  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
all  of  its  citizens.  This  Nation  is  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  which  continues  to  climb 
over  $900  billion.  Our  median  family  in- 
come is  now  over  $8,000  a  year  and  tlie 
majority  of  our  citizens  are  surrounded 
by  the  trappinss  of  affluence — 60  million 
automobiles,  70  million  television  sets, 
and  so  on. 

Despite  our  aggregate  prosperity  and 
national  wealth,  however,  there  remains 
the  impleasant  fact  that  25  million 
Americans  live  in  poverty — lacking  the 
proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medi- 
cal care  which  most  of  us  take  for 
granted,  and  locked  out  from  the  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities  that 
could  lead  to  a  better  life. 

For  the  post  5  years,  the  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  far 
ahead  of  the  remaining  Pedejal  Estab- 
ILshment  in  searching  for  ways  to  end  tlie 
misery  of  poverty.  Many  of  its  programs 
have  become  the  symbols  of  our  Na- 
tions  commitment  to  eradicate  the  fear 
and  reality  of  poverty.  Headstart.  Con- 
centrated Employment.  Legal  Services, 
neighborhood  health  centers — these  pro- 
grams do  more  than  simply  provide  vital, 
long-sought  services  to  the  Nations 
poor.  They  contain  requirements  for  the 
maximum  participation  of  the  poor, 
which  at  least  create  a  basis  for  the  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  the  decisions 
over  their  own  destiny. 

In  the  Nation.  II  million  Americans 
have  escaped  poverty  since  1966.  OEO 
programs  have  played  a  key  role  in  yield- 
ing tho.se  results. 

In  Massachusetts,  community  action 
agencies  such  as  ABCD  In  Boston  have 
provided  ways  for  poor  people  to  define 
their  need  for  themselves.  Their  deci- 
sions have  token  form  and  shape  In  the 
counseling,  job  training,  education  and 
health  programs  operated  by  this  com- 
munity action  agency. 

In  Boston's  Columbia  Point  housing 
project  6.000  persons  receive  compre- 
hensive medical  care  at  a  neighborhood 
health  center.  In  Springfield,  the  con- 
centrated employment  program  provides 
Spanish-speaking  participants  with  Eng- 
lish literacy  courses  as  well  as  the  job 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  obtain 
better  jobs  and  employment. 

In  Cambridge  and  close  to  a  dozen 
other  Massachusetts  communities,  legal 
service  projects  have  established  strong 
odvocates  on  behalf  of  the  poor  m  their 
dealings  with  the  law.  A  statewide  ex- 
perimental defender  program  in  criml- 
nol  low,  OS  well  as  extremely  successful 
research  and  demonstration  projects  on 
poverty  law,  have  given  thousands  of 
persons  legal  assistance  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  offord. 

For  East  Boston  and  Roxbury,  special 
Impact  programs  have  meant  the  real 
possibility  of  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan,  designed  ond  Implemented  by 
people  themselves. 

ITiese  are  a  few  of  the  successful  proj- 
ects in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  Nation 
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which  demonstrate  the  potential  and  im- 
pact of  OEO  antipoverty  programf. 

1  have  cofiponsored  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  $2,245 
billion.  This  represents  a  hike  of  flBi.a 
million  over  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. It  would  bring  appropriations  up 
to  the  full  amount  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1969. 

The  $181  million  amendment  would 
restore  the  $42  million  cutback  by  the 
House  in  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams. At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is 
suffering  a  5.6  percent  unemployment 
rate  and  when  In  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts unemployment  is  at  its  highest  level 
since  1958 — and  I  know  very  well  the 
extraordinary  unemployment  situation 
which  exists  in  the  home  State  of  my 
good  friend  from  Washington — I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  reduce  these  vital 
programs  which  are  aimed  to  provide 
young  and  old  alike  with  the  skills  need- 
ed to  obtain  work. 

Already  the  word  has  gone  out  to  the 
manpower  training  agencies  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  10-percent  reduction  In 
the  concentrated  employment  program 
would  result  from  the  House-proposed 
reduction  in  funding.  These  CEP  pro- 
grams exist  in  New  Bedford.  Lowell. 
Boston,  and  Springfield — cities  whose 
unemployment  levels  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Jiere  are  25  major 
areas  of  unemployment  in  this  country 
at  this  time  and  five  of  them  exist  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  ex- 
tensive unemployment  in  ttie  south- 
eastern part,  and  in  the  traditional  areas 
of  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  other  cities.  To 
cut  back  on  these  programs  at  this  time 
will  bring  an  additional  kind  of  hard- 
ship to  those  people  who  want  to  work. 
We  should  provide  additional  programs 
to  give  these  people  the  opportunity  to 
work,  particularly  if  we  are  in  the  hopeful 
situaUon  which  the  administration  talks 
about  as  having  leveled  off  In  terms  of 
unemployment  and  the  economy  gener- 
ally, moving  toward  a  higher  level  of 
employment  throughout  the  country.  To 
reduce  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  at  this  critical  moment 
would  be  disastrous  for  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  also  would 
mean  that  the  young  will  not  be  short- 
changed by  the  Congress.  The  national 
Headstart  program  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  early  childhood  education  ef- 
forts. Yet.  it  served  an  estimated  150,000 
fewer  children  last  year  because  the  shift 
to  the  full-year  program  with  its  in- 
creased cost  was  not  matched  by  any  in- 
crease of  funds.  Now  the  $339  million  ap- 
propriated In  the  committee  version 

while  an  improvement  over  the  House 

will  still  leave  another  62,000  children 
without  a  chance  for  Headstart  this  sum- 
mer. 

I  have  had  a  chance  in  recent  weeks 
to  travel  around  my  SUte.  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  had  in  their 
States,  and  meet  parents  and  children 
in  the  Headstart  programs — In  Glouces- 
ter, Peabody,  Fall  River,  and  other  com- 
munities. It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  many 
thousands  of  these  children  If  opportunl- 
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ties  for  next  year  are  denied.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  pro- 
gram and  would  deny  development  of  the 
full  educational  potential  of  the  young. 

I  believe  that  we  can  afford  the  addi- 
tional $60  million  to  see  that  those  chil- 
dren have  an  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. When  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  authorized  $398  million,  our 
report  read: 

A  cut  iMck  In  the  number  of  chUdrcn 
•ervM  by  this  program — which  currently 
serves  only  atiout  10  percent  oj  the  preschool- 
children  in  need — cannot  be  JustlSed. 
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Perhaps  the  best  and  most  forceful 
evidence  of  the  success  of  Headstart  Is 
shown  by  the  more  than  500  letters  that 
I  have  received  from  parents,  teachers, 
school  administrators  and  experts  such 
as  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Child  Development,  urging  the  full 
funding  of  Headstart  programs.  They 
see  the  children  every  day  and  they  know 
what  will  happen  if  those  children  are 
forced  out  of  Headstart  programs.  Al- 
ready, they  have  been  told  that  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  8443,000  sliced  from  the 
program  a  year  ago  will  be  followed  by 
another  $633,000  cut  if  the  lower  pro- 
posed funding  level  is  retained. 

When  Interested  Massachusetts  par- 
ents learned  of  the  possibility  of  the  cut 
they  organized  a  Headstart  Crisis  Day' 
They  contacted  their  Senators,  their 
Congressmen,  their  Governor.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  program  that  they  were  con- 
ducting and  they  let  us  know.  Letters 
were  written,  petitions  were  signed,  and 
meetings  were  held  to  say  that  disad- 
vantaged children  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
cJiusctts  and  across  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  these  cutbacks.  I  could  not  agree 
with  them  more.  A  nation  that  is  willing 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  cost  over- 
runs in  defense  programs  surely  can 
afford  $398  million  to  Insure  that  529,- 
406  disadvantaged  children  have  an  op- 
portunity for  a  decent  education. 

The  amendment  also  provides  addi- 
tional funding  of  the  Special  Impact  pro- 
gram which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
antipoverty  effort.  In  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  and  Hough  we  already  have  the 
proof  of  this  program's  potential  to  cre- 
ate multi-purpose  community  develop- 
ment corporations  which  are  partner- 
shliw  between  the  poverty  and  business 
communities.  The  corporations  have  in- 
volved local  residents  in  their  own  eco- 
nomic development,  reducing  economic 
dependency  and  lessening  community 
tensions. 

The  President  has  slashed  his  request 
for  the  special  Impact  program  to  $32.1 
million,  and  although  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  wisely  has  increased 
that  amount,  I  believe  that  the  value  of 
this  program  Justifies  higher  funding  at 
the  $39.1  level.  For  Congress  authorized 
even  more  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969,  and  the  backlog  of 
applications  is  substantial. 

The  amendment  also  brings  the  appro- 
priations level  of  other  extremely  im- 
portant OEO  programs  at  or  near  their 
authorization  level.  Follow  Through, 
Vlsu,  Special  Impact  Migrant  program, 
and  Rural  Loans  are  brought  closer  to 
their  authorization  level,  and  Legal  Serv- 
ices and  Health  and  Nutrition  programs 
are  also  brought  closer  to  levels  consist- 


ent with  the  need  that  has  been  shown 
through  the  Nation. 

Many  of  us  have  returned  from  cam- 
paigns that  took  us  to  all  comers  of  our 
States.  We  know  that  poverty  exists  In 
every  one  of  our  States.  We  have  seen 
the  poverty  and  we  have  seen  the  people. 
We  have  heard  theh-  frustrations  and  we 
have  tried  to  understand  their  anger.  To 
fail  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  for 
this  OEO  program  would  be  to  fail  In 
our  commitment  to  the  poor  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  must  not  allow  that  to  happen 
Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  kind  remarks.  We  have  always 
been  very  grateful  for  his  appearances 
before  the  committee.  He  has  always  had 
well  reasoned  statements  and  has  given 
us  a  great  deal  of  guidance  In  this  com- 
plex bill.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  told  all  Sen- 
ators that  there  would  no  votes  on  any 
amendments  today.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  will  start  tomorrow  unless 
the  agricultural  conference  report  is 
taken  up.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a 
privileged  matter  and  we  would  have  to 
wait  to  get  back  to  the  HEW  bill  untU 
after  that  matter  was  concluded. 

We  have  no  fmther  general  statements 
on  the  HEW  bill.  Some  amendments 
have  been  laid  at  the  desk. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  admiration  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN,  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriation;! 
Committee,  for  his  statesmanlike  and 
forward-looking  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1971  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  HR.  18515.  Senator 
Maontisons  diligent  and  enlightened 
leadership  on  this  bill,  particularly  in 
vital  health  programs,  is  evident  in  the 
much  needed  increases  contained  in  the 
committee-reported  bill  for  medical  re- 
search, health  manpower,  and  health 
services  support. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Aliorr 
and  Mr.  Younc  of  North  Dakota)  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  support  of  Increases  above  the 
budget  requests  for  these  vital  health 
programs. 

Although  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  halt  the  cruel  inflationary  spiral 
which  is  robbing  all  Americans  of  their 
economic  security  and  well-being.  I  do 
not  believe  this  goal  can  or  should  be 
met  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  In  its  report  on  HJl.  18515.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  this 
principle,  as  follows: 

Reduction  In  health  and  health  reaearch 
funding  to  control  inflation  Is  tantamount 
to  balHnclng  the  Pedernl  budget  by  the  aac- 
rlflce  of  human  lives. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  seen  flt  to  include  in  the  bill  increases 
for  many  of  the  health  programs  which 
I  highlighted  In  testimony  before  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  last  June  16. 
Overall,  the  committee  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  urgings  of  public  and  private 
witnesses  for  adequate  support  of  medi- 
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cal    research,    health    manpower,    and 
health  services  supixu't. 

In  particular,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
reported  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $40 
milliOQ  above  the  budget  request  for 
stafSng  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, as  recommended  in  my  June  16  tes- 
timony and  in  a  September  15  follow -up 
letter  to  Senator  Magnuson,  signed  by 
me  and  nine  other  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Other  important  increases  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  programs 
discussed  in  my  testimony  in  June  in- 
clude the  following. 

Health  professions  and  nursinc  stu- 
dent loans.  The  reported  bill  would  pro- 
vide $21  million,  the  full  authorized 
amoimt,  for  assistance  to  students  in 
schools  of  nursing  and  approximately 
$33.5  million  for  loans  to  students  In  the 
health  professions.  This  total  of  $54.5 
million  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  I 
recommended  last  June : 

The  level  of  support  rvqueated  for  FY  1B71 
lor  the  health  professlonji  student  loan  pro- 
grsma  can  only  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
■trenuouj  «JTort<  now  underway  to  expand 
enroUments  at  medical  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions schools  aczTMS  the  nation,  and  will 
particularly  aggravate  the  inequities  which 
continue  to  result  In  the  exclusion  of  many 
students  from  poor  and  middle-income  fam- 
Ules  who  are  qualUled  for  and  strongly  de- 
sire to  enter  the  health  professions. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  a  decrease 
in  funds  for  health  professions  student  loans 
of  S3  mimon  tMlow  the  level  spproprlated  in 
FT  1970.  and  sit. 5  mlUlon  tjelow  the  apprt>- 
prlatlon  level  of  1969.  The  FT  1971  author- 
ized amount  Is  sss  miuioa.  yet  the  budget 
request  la  only  Sia  million.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  loans  to  nursing  students  Is  $31  mU- 
Uon;  the  administration  ttaa  reque8t«d  but 
tS.e  mlUlon. 

The  present  unmet  need  in  these  profes- 
sions is  commonly  r«oogiilMd  to  b«  approxi- 
mately 60.000  doctors  and  160.000  nurses.  1 
strongly  urge  that  the  fuU  authorized 
amount  for  health  profeaslona  and  nursing 
loans  of  $5S  million  he  appropriated  Instead 
of  the  budget  request  of  only  sai.fl  muuon. 

Construction  of  health  educational,  re- 
search, and  library  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$23.9  million  over  the  budget  request  and 
the  House  figure.  In  light  of  the  backlog 
In  approved,  unfunded  projects  as  of 
June  30.  1970,  of  $581.2  milUon— of 
which  $86.3  million  is  for  projects  in 
California — this  increase  Is  certainly 
needed  and  can  be  very  effectively  used. 
The  committee  report  recognizes  that 
"a  lapld  and  sigiiificant  expansion  of 
these  facilities"  is  essential  to  tjie  solu- 
tion of  our  national  health  crisis. 

Closely  related  to  the  need  for  mean- 
ingful levels  of  student  as.<vistance  and 
oonstniction  of  educational  facilities  is 
the  need  for  an  expansion  of  institu- 
tional support.  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  Increase  of  $16.7  mllUon  for 
health  professions  institutional  support, 
as  well  as  a  small  increase  in  support  for 
schools  of  nursing.  Again,  these  increases 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  expand  our 
capacity  to  train  additional  health  pro- 
fessionals and  to  enable  health  education 
facilities  to  respond  creatively  to  de- 
mands for  the  training  of  entirely  new 
types  of  health  personnel.  In  my  testi- 
mony I  spoke  to  these  needs  as  follows : 

similarly,  the  appropriation  request  of 
$113,660,000    for    Institutional    and    special 


projects  grants  to  medical,  dental  and  re- 
lated health  professfons  schools.  Is  only  70 
percent  of  the  1971  authorised  level,  cocn- 
pared  with  87  percent  of  the  authorUutlon 
approprlat«d  in  FT  197a  Ttiese  grants  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  in  making  the 
basic  Improvements  cited  by  Secretary  Finch 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Egeberg  as  part  of 
their  goal  to  "shorten  the  time  needed  for 
training  and  to  orient  their  training  more 
towards  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. .  ,  ."  Special  project  grants  provide  the 
basic  means  of  support  for  the  development 
or  programs  in  new  fields  and  for  Innova- 
tions In  curriculum  and  teaching,  as  well  as 
for  assistance  to  schools  m  serious  financial 
straits. 

However,  according  to  the  AAMC  which 
represents  the  medical  schools  and  their 
teaching  hospitals  responsible  for  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education  of  aU  the 
physicians  this  country  produces,  more  than 
half  the  medical  schools  In  the  nation  have 
been  awarded  special  projects  grants  on  the 
basis  of  financial  distress.  The  need  to  offset 
that  financial  distress  which  has  beset  so 
many  schools  wHI  severely  diminish  the 
funds  available  to  finance  sorely-needed  in- 
novation, curriculum  changes,  and  other 
new  developments.  In  other  words,  we  will 
barely  be  standing  still  rather  than  striding 
forward  In  the  effort  to  combat  the  health 
crisis,  unless  we  provide  support  at  the  full 
levels  authorleed  for  FT  1971. 

1  IwUeve  the  full  tl68  minion  for  project 
grants  for  medical,  dental,  and  related  schools 
and  f40  million  for  schools  of  nursing  which 
lias  been  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971,  must 
be  appropriated. 

The  committee  has  recommended  sig- 
nificant increases  In  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Cancer  mstltute  and 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
These  increases — $32.6  million  and  $32 
million,  respectively — will  make  possible 
a  significant  expansion  of  our  efforts  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer — the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States — 
and  to  Improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  cures  of  the  pulmonary 
diseases  and  afflictions  which  are  tak- 
ing an  increasingly  serious  toll  on  our 
Nation's  health.  During  my  testimony 
in  June  I  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  these  two  major  health  problems: 

There  Is  one  other  crlUcal  area  in  t2ie 
health  field  which  X  would  Uke  to  discuss, 
and  that  Is  the  federal  contribution  to  basic 
medical  research  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes or  Health.  Support  for  basic  research 
during  the  past  two  decades  bos  l>nmght  ua 
to  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  unparalleled 
potenUal  for  biomedical  hre&kthrougha.  The 
continuation  of  this  progress  can  be  assured 
only  through  undiminished  support  of  clini- 
cal and  fundamental  reeearch.  of  education 
and  training  to  maintain  and  enlarge  our 
soleutlQc  manpower  pool,  and  of  the  effec- 
tive applicaUon  of  latjoratory  discoveries  to 
the  Improvement  of  direct  patient  care. 

In  particular.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  need  for  continued  support  of  research 
Into  the  catises  and  cures  of  canoer.  I  am 
sure  the  Subconmilttee  rememl>era  the  mov- 
ing tesUmony  of  Or.  Richard  Wolk.  of  San 
Rafael,  Callfomla,  last  December.  Dr.  Wolk, 
whose  son.  Brian,  la  a  victim  of  leukemia, 
showed  you  a  portfolio  of  sadly  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  children  who  have  had  their  lives 
tragically  and  painfully  shortAned  by  the 
onslaught  of  leukemia.  You  wlU  be  Interested 
to  know  that  Dr.  Wolk  has  given  up  his  gen- 
eral practice  in  favor  of  a  fellowship  In  medi- 
cal oncology  at  Mt  Zlon  Medical  Center  In 
San  Francisco.  In  his  words.  "1  want  to  take 
part  In  the  action  as  the  conqiiest  of  cancer 
is  achieved." 

Cancer  remains  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death  In  the  United  States,  with  approxi- 


mately 660,000  new  cases  and  more  than 
320.000  deaths  e*ch  year.  If  current  trends  in 
cancer  Incidence  and  mortality  are  not 
abated  or  reversed,  it  IB  ectlmated  that  we 
will  reach  an  incidence  of  615,000  new  ce.ses 
and  560,000  deaths  by  the  end  of  Uils  decade. 
Federally-supported  cancer  research  has 
amounted  to  nearly  Sl.S  billion  over  the  pa£t 
10  yeate  and  this  research  has  provided  prom- 
ising leads  and  opportunities  In  the  areas 
of  virus  and  chemical  causation,  Immunol- 
o^  and  chemotherapy.  This  progress  must 
be  vigorously  exploited,  and  In  order  to  meet 
that  goal  we  must  provide  tor  en  Increase  In 
appropriations  of  30  peroent.  or  MO  million 
over  FT  70.  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
In  order  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  In- 
flation— about  10  percent — and  to  ensure  the 
aTallablllty  of  additional  resources  to  step  up 
the  fight  against  this  killer  dlsesse.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  level  of  6303 
million,  a  $34  million  Increase,  for  FT  1971.  I 
would  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  provide 
for  an  additional  616  million  In  order  to  bring 
the  total  FT  1971  appropriation  to  a  level 
of  6216  mliuon.  or  20  percent  above  that  for 
FY  1970. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  addlUonal  66.5  mlUlon  for  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Insutute.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  Inadequacy  of  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  study  of  pulmonary 
dlsessee.  While  these  diseases  have  suffered 
a  decline  In  attention  and  prestige  since 
the  actuevement  of  significant  breakthroughs 
In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  the  Inci- 
dence of  other  dlsabliDg  lung  diseases,  such 
as  emphysema  and  bronchitis.  Is  on  the  In- 
crease. Environmental  pollution's  effect  on 
the  Incidence  or  aggravation  of  such  dis- 
eases has  become  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  many  scientists  and  laymen.  One  doctor 
In  Los  Angeles,  specialising  in  lung  aUmenta, 
has  offered  the  frightening  statistic  that 
anyone  over  the  sge  of  12  In  Los  Angeles 
is  aifilcted  with  some  degree  of  emphysema. 
And  any  damage  caused  by  the  environ- 
ment Is  further  compounded  by  the  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

Early  In  1068.  an  advisory  committee  on 
cardiopulmonary  disease  was  created  by  the 
NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  ZnaUtute  to  ad- 
vise on  the  adequacy  of  current  cardio- 
pulmonary research  and  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  needs  for  expanded  research  and 
training.  In  their  October  i960  report,  the 
advisory  committee  found  that  there  is  a 
need  for  "prospective  epidemiologic  studies 
of  chronic  lung  disease  such  as  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  to  deterrolne  If  their  prev- 
alence Is  actually  Increasing  and  to  search 
for  dues  as  to  their  causation."  The  com- 
mittee further  found  that  there  was  In- 
odeqtiate  data  available  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
quacy of  research  lu  "occupational  respira- 
tory diseases  and  the  effects  of  olr  pollution ." 
These  serious  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about 
the  Incidence,  cause,  and  cures  of  lung  dis- 
eases can  ta«  corrected  if  adequate  funds 
are  made  available  to  develop  needed  uni- 
versity currlculums  in  the  lung  field  and 
pulmonary  research  centeie  which  can  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  studies  In  this  area. 
It  Is  estimated  that  only  356  of  the  182.- 
000  physicians  In  private  pracace  today 
are  primarily  specialists  In  pulmonory  dis- 
ease, and  that  one-half  of  the  medical  resi- 
dencies In  pulmonary  disease  are  unlUled 
because  medical  schools  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain pulmonary  disease  faculty  to  promote 
this  Important  field  of  medicine.  There  la 
a  need  for  aggressive  assessment  of  medi- 
cal school  currlculums  m  the  lung  field  to 
revise  and  rerifallze  them  so  they  will  ot- 
tract  the  med  students  to  a  speclHlty  In  lung 
diseases.  THe  administration  budget  hss  al- 
located nothing  for  the  development  of  the 
currlctuums  In  medical  schools  which  could 
attract  the  current  student  body  to  this 
specialty.  I  would  urge  that  $2.5  million  be 
upproprlated  for  this  purpoee — ^thls  sum 
when  divided  among  the  over  100  medical 
schools  would  mean  each  school  would  re- 
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celve  an  uzitlergrulua.te  teachlop  grant  of 
leaa  than  MCOOO,  littla  enough  when  one 
conaldera  the  magnitude  of  the  need. 

Another  vital  method  of  attracting  man- 
power into  this  Important  area,  U  the  e*. 
tftbllahment  of  puimonary  centers  at  uni- 
versity medical  centers  where  there  la  al- 
ready a  nuclei  of  actlvlUee  In  research  and 
clinical  InvcsUgatlon.  Such  centers  can  pro- 
duce the  environment  which  will  attract 
more  physicians  into  academic  research  or 
practice  In  the  pulmonary  field.  The  ad- 
mlnlsL^aUons  YY  1971  budget  request  in- 
clude* laods  to  support  the  establishment 
of  one  such  center,  howerer,  I  believe  the 
capabUlty  exists  in  the  nations  medical 
community  to  implement  many  more  such 
centers  and  I  urge  that  an  additional  93 
muilon  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
This  *3  million  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  an  addiuonal  four  centers. 
I  beUeve  that  approprlaUon  of  the  »6.S 
million  for  the  purposes  I  have  ouUlned— 
which  when  added  to  the  admlmatraUon  re- 
quest would  bring  the  toUl  appropriation 
for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  InsUtute 
to  about  lir?  mlUlon— would  give  a  much 
needed  impetus  to  our  abUlty  to  combat  pul- 
monary diseases. 
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I'inaUy.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
committee  for  Its  emphasia  throughout 
the  report  on  the  Importance  of  innova- 
Uve  approaches  to  health  care  delivery. 
For  example,  the  committee  provided  for 
an  increase  of  $18.5  mUlion  over  the  bud- 
get request  for  regional   medical   pro- 
grams. Approximately  $4  million  of  this 
Increase  would  provide  support  for  pro- 
gram-i  to  evaluate  methods  of  recruiting, 
training  and  utilizing  new  types  of  health 
services  personnel  and  to  increase  the 
career  mobility  of  allied  health  workers. 
Similarly,  the  committee  directed  that 
»6  million  of  that  »ie  5  million  increase 
be  utilized  for  a  nationwide  study  of  the 
best  manner  of  initiating  and  upgiad- 
ing  community  systems  for  early  coro- 
nary care  and  related  services  for  cardio- 
respiratory emergencies.  This  step  paral- 
lels my  recommendation,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  on  September  U,  for  the 
appropriation  of  $10  million  under  a  new 
provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  program  far 
project    grants    for    constructl'/n    and 
modernization  of  emergency  facilities.  In 
the  letter  I  noted  the  enormous  potential 
of  innovative  approaches  in  emergency 
transportation  systems,  such  as  mobile 
cardiac  care  units.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  such  imits  could  save  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  250,000  heart  attack 
victims  who  now  die  each  year  outside 
hospitals.  Thus.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  this  type  of  mobile  coronary  care 
will    be    supported    and     implemented 
through  the  regional  medical  programs. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  completely 
with  all  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. I  firmly  beUeve  that,  on  balance. 
Senator  Macnusom  and  the  committee 
have  struck  a  most  reasonable  balance 
among    many    meritorious,     competing 
health   programs    and   interests.   These 
Senators  deserve  the  praise  and  thanks 
of  all  Americans  concerned  about  the 
methods  and  quality  of  medical  care  in 
this  country.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
its  strong  support  to  the  increases  in 
vital   health   programs'    appropriations 
The  urgency  of  the  crisis  in  health  care 
has  not  abated  In  the  slightest  during 
the  past  year,  and  it  is  Imperative  that 


we  maintain  and.  wherever  possible,  ex- 
pand thoee  programs  which  will  most  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  meeting  and  over- 
coming that  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  -^n- 
sent  that  the  September  14  and  15  letters 
to  Chairman  MAcirnsoN  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earUer  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Washingtom.  D.C. 
September  /5.  t$70. 
Hon    WAUU:f4  O.  Magntison, 
Chairman.  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriattons,   £/.s.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mm.  Cbaxbman-   As  members  of  the 
labor   and    Public    Wel.'&re   Cummll^tee.   we 
are  writing  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  register 
oar   deepening  concern   over   the  future  of 
the  community  mental   health   oencer  pro- 
gram In  this  country.  It  is  our  strong  feeling 
that  a  level  of  support  beyond  the  budget 
request  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  suat&ln   the 
momentum    which    liae    oeen    generated    in 
community-based   treatment   of  mental   Ul- 
ness  since   the   passage  of   the    CommuiUty 
Blental  Health  Centers   Act  of   1D63. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "The  federally-supported 
Community  Meotal  Health  Centets  program, 
t)egun  In  the  early  eo's  and  counted  on  to 
fill  a  major  part  of  the  gap  In  community 
care.  Is  in  disarray  '  Increasing  numbers  of 
patlenta  are  being  released  from  mental  m- 
stltutlona— 375,000  last  year  .rom  state  and 
county  mental  hospitals  alone — in  keeping 
with  the  idea  uhat  "after-care"  In  the  soci- 
ety they  left  Is  more  beneflcUl  than  extended 
confinement  In  mental  Institutions.  In  the 
absence  of  such  care  patients  are  too  often 
continued  on  anig  therapy,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  counsellnt;  and  care  which  would 
fully  restore  them  to  soclelr  Although  the 
community  mental  health  center  program 
held  great  protnlse  of  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  solution  of  this  problem  It  has 
not  expanded  adequately  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Congress  recognised  and  responded 
to  these  enormous  needs  by  passing  earlier 
this  year  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1970  (Pi.  91-211). 
This  Act  provides  for  Increased  federal  sup- 
port of  existing  programs  and  authorizes  Im- 
portant new  Initiatives  In  poverty  areas  and 
In  children's  and  other  services.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  i!^  million  cmidren  with 
serious  learning  and  t»eiiavlor  problems  re- 
quire the  attention  of  mental  health  spe- 
cialists in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  in 
BlAool.  For  urban  and  rural  poverty  aretts. 
which  have  a  high  Incidence  of  mental  Ill- 
ness and  few  local  resources  with  wtuch  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  the  new  preferential 
funding  authorized  In  PX.  91-311  Is  vital  if 
a  beginning  Is  to  be  made  In  overcoming  the 
handicap  of  mental  Illness  among  the  poor. 
The  greatest  need  is  for  more  money  for 
stafling  grants.  The  admliUstraUon  orlginaUy 
requested  an  appropriation  of  seo.l  million, 
which  would  permit  them  to  make  no  new 
staffing  grants  and  would  allow  lor  only  con- 
tinuation grants  to  centers  already  in  oper- 
ation. The  House  voted  to  Increase  that 
amount  by  S20  mlUlon  In  order  to  make  It 
poasitMe  tc  fund  the  backlog  of  61  oenten 
whose  Initial  atafflng  applications  were  ap- 
proved but  unable  to  be  funded  from  FY 
1070  monies. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that 
the  Senate  accept  only  19.6  million  of  the 
no  million  added  by  the  House  for  new 
staffing  grants.  In  the  face  of  an  anticipated 
demand  of  |30  mlUlon  In  new  requesu 
during  FT  1971  and  the  backlog  of  (30 
mUUon  m  ^iproved  but  ontuadsd  raquests 


at  the  end  of  FY  IB70.  this  amount  is  grossly 
Inadequate.  Moreover,  the  administration 
has  stated  that  It  intends  to  allocate  the 
•9.5  mUUon  only  to  thoae  centers  which  have 
already  received  construction  grants.  This  In- 
cludes »6.8  mUllon  in  approved  staffing  ap- 
plications earned  over  from  FT  1970.  leaving 
only  $2.7  million  for  newly-constructed 
centers  submlttmg  applications  for  on  Initial 
staffing  grant  during  FY  1971. 

Communities  which  have  not  needed  or 
have  not  already  received  a  construction 
grant,  but  which  have  worked  for  months  or 
even  years  to  gam  community  support  and 
raise  the  required  matching  funds  would 
simply  not  be  funded.  This  Uioludes  »1S4 
million  m  appUcatlons  approved  but  un- 
funded during  FY  1970,  as  well  as  any  cen- 
ters submitting  new  requests  during  FY  1971 
Which  have  not  aleardy  received  a  construc- 
tion grant. 

Finally,  although  P.L.  91-211  provides  that 
np  to  Ave  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  new  staffing  grants  may  be  devoted  to 
the  Initiation  and  development  of  programs 
serving  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas,  no 
money  would  be  available  for  this  important 
purpose  under  either  the  administration  re- 
quest  or   the   House-passed   bill. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  your  sub- 
committee accept  the  full  »20  million  added 
by  the  House  for  staffing  grants  to  those  61 
centers  approved  but  unfunded  at  the  end 
of  FY  1970,  and  that  an  additional  $20  mU- 
Ilon  be  mcluded  in  order  to  permit  a  modest 
number  of  new  staffing  awards  and  the  initia- 
tion of  at  least  a  few  programs  In  poverty 
areas.  We  also  urge  your  consideration  of  an 
appropriate  level  of  funding  within  the  $12 
million  authorization  for  chUdren's  mental 
health   services.   We  feel  strongly   that   the 
purpose  of  the  original  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress  in  expanding  thu  innovative  pro- 
gram earlier  this  year  deserve  a  high  priority 
We  appreciate  your  commitment  to  effec- 
tive fundmg  of  health  programs  and  thank 
you  lor  your  consideration  of  our  views 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Alan  Cranston,  Pttxr  H.  Dohi- 
NicK.     Thomas     f.     EActrroN. 
Harold  K.  Hogbes,  Edwaui  M. 
KXMNIDT,   Walter   F.   Mokdalx. 
Qatlord    Nrlsok,    Winston   l. 
Prodtt,  Richaxs  s.  Scbwehcu. 
Harrison  A.  Wuxuks,  Jr. 


SXPTEICBER  14,  1970. 

Hon.  Warren  O.  Maonubon, 
Choirmon,  Labor-HSW  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatione.   U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Maocie:  I  know  you  are  aware  of  the 
great  retiabUltatlon  work  of  Dr.  Howard  Rusk. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Dr.  RuRk 
and  touring  his  nne  facUlUes  at  the  Institute 
of  Rebabuitatlon  Medicine  in  New  York  re- 
cently. I  have  also  had  the  prlvUege  of  work- 
ing with  him  In  connection  with  the  over- 
sight hearings  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  the  medical  care  provided  to 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans. 

Dr.  Rusk  Is  also  president  of  the  World 
Rehabuitatlon  Fund,  Inc.,  which  has  prt>- 
vlded  leadership  and  assistance  In  research 
and  rehabuitatlon  programs  around  the 
world-  I  have  reviewed  with  great  interest 
material  provided  by  Dr.  Rusk  about  the 
work  of  the  Fund.  As  you  know,  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  far  betilnd  the  Ututed  States  In 
the  use  of  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  and  the 
International  research  and  demonstration 
program  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  supported  with 
counterpart  funds  held  in  U.S.  accounts  In 
dozens  of  countries  vitally  important  re- 
habuitatlon research  and  service  programs  in 
tbsae  countries.  The  avaUahmty  of  counter- 
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part  funds  means  that  there  la  no  coet  to  the 
American  people  for  these  Important  pro- 
grams. The  administration  has  proposed  that 
•7  million  In  counterpart  funda  be  made 
available  for  International  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  HEW'6  Social  and  RebabUltatton 
Service  during  flacal  year  1971.  However,  this 
amount  was  reduced  by  the  House  to  M 
million. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  an  article  by  Dr.  Rusk  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  after  a  similar  cut  was 
made  In  this  program  last  year.  I  hope  that, 
upon  reading  Dr.  Rusk's  arUcle.  which  de- 
tails the  enormous  success  of  these  overseas 
programs,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
full  $1  million  or  the  budget  request  should 
be  restored  by  the  Senate  In  the  Labor-H£W 
appropriation  bill.  H.R.  18515.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  no  new  expenditure  of  funds  is 
required.  I  believe  this  Is  the  minimum  level 
of  support  wtilch  this  excellent  program 
should  receive. 

I  also  wish  to  request  that  you  give 
serious  consideration  to  Including  in  HJR 
X8615  an  appropriation  of  CIO  miUlon  tor 
project  grants  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  emergency  room  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  This  new  five-year  project 
grant  program  was  recently  added  to  the 
Hill-Burton  program  by  the  Hosptui  and 
Medical  PaclUtles  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970  (P-D 
91-396).  The  appropriation  of  $20  million 
during  each  of  the  next  Ave  years  for  match- 
ing grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  was  authorized. 

It  was  noted  In  the  Senate  report  on  this 
bill  that  emergency  room  usage,  partic- 
ularly In  urban  hospitals,  has  doubled  and 
tripled  In  rec«nt  years  imposing  serious 
strains  on  the  ability  of  the  hospitals  to 
provide  care.  In  addition.  Improvements  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  can  be  made 
through  innovations  in  emergency  traru- 
portation  systems.  One  example  of  this 
is  the  possibility  of  Including,  at  a  modest 
cost  of  $1,000  to  91.500  apiece,  mobile 
cardiac  care  units  in  ambulances.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  such  systems  could 
save  approximately  20  percent  of  the  250.000 
heart  attack  victims  who  now  die  each  year 
outside  hospitals. 

The  new  project  grant  program  would  also 
cover  procurement  of  helicopters  and  related 
equipment.  Our  Investigation  Into  the  medi- 
cal care  provided  to  Vietnam  veterans  has 
^aphlcally  illustrated  the  unprecedented 
role  that  helicopters  have  played  in  saving 
the  lives  of  men  wounded  on  the  battlefield. 
This  promising  new  technological  applica- 
tion could  be  equally  beneficial  In  civilian 
situations  such  as  traffic  accidents  or  in 
remote  rural  areas. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  sum  of  (lO  mil- 
lion be  provided  this  year  so  that  innova. 
tlons  In  providing  emergency  medical  care 
like  those  I  have  described  above  may  be 
implemented. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

A1JU4  Cranston. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  we  became  aware  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  seriously  considering  cutbacks  in 
the  Headstart  program  and  other  locally 
planned  community  action  programs, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  surveyed  community 
action  and  Headstart  programs  around 
the  country. 

As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  to- 
morrow of  H.R.  18515,  the  Labor-HEW 
and  related  agencies  appropriations.  It 
will  consider  the  level  of  appropriations 
for  Headstart  and  similar  programs. 
Senator  Javits  and  I,  together  with  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  12  additional  Senators, 


have  introduced  an  amendment  to  raise 
OEO  appropriaUons  from  the  »2.064  bil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  the  $2,245 
billion  level. 
All  across  the  country.  Headstart  pro- 
.  grams  report  cutbacks  of  7  to  16 
percent  in  their  Headstart  allocations  at 
a  time  when  they  would  require  a  10-  to 
12-percent  increase  simply  to  continue 
serving  as  many  children  as  they  served 
last  yeai*.  This  at  a  time  when  by  and 
large  they  are  serving  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  their  areas  in 
need  of  Headstart  services. 

In  order  that  the  Senators  may  have 
a  chance  to  evaluate  this  information 
for  themselves.  I  am  asking  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  selection  of  let- 
ters from  Headstart  programs  and 
otliers.  This  is  merely  a  sampling  of 
letters  so  that  Senators  can  see  the  im- 
pact at  the  local  level  of  the  administra- 
tion's action  in  cutting  Headstart  pro- 
grams. I  particularly  want  to  draw  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  number  of 
letters  which  say  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  puts  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Headstart  cuts  on  the  Congress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
the  amount  of  money  already  appropri- 
ated this  year  by  the  House  is  $98  mUlion 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 
Last  year  the  OEO  appropriation  was 
$1,948  billion:  this  year  the  House  al- 
lowed $2,046  billion.  Therefore,  any  cut 
below  last  year's  dollar  figures  for  Head- 
start  iS  caused  by  the  administration's 
own  priorities. 

Congress  already  has  authorized  $398 
million  for  the  Headstart  program  for 
fiscal  1972.  The  amendment  Senator 
Javits  and  I  are  sponsoring  will  provide 
tliis  level  of  funding,  so  that  Headstart 
programs  need  not  be  cut  back. 

The  administration  has  requested  S802 
million  for  manpower  programs,  which 
are  especially  crucial  in  view  of  present 
high  unemployment  figures.  The  amend- 
ment Senator  Javits  and  I  are  sponsor- 
ing will  provide  this  level  of  fimding,  so 
that  manpower  programs  need  not  be  cut 
back. 

The  administration  in  OEO  has  some 
new  Innovative  projects  which  it  would 
like  to  develop  under  the  heading  of  re- 
search and  evaluation.  The  amendment 
Senator  Javits  and  I  are  sponsoring  will 
provide  sufficient  funds  so  that  OEO  may 
carry  out  those  projects,  without  cutting 
back  on  Headstart  and  manpower  pro- 
grams in  order  to  do  it. 

The  attached  letters  give  a  feeling  of 
what  the  attitude  all  across  the  country  is 
on  this  issue. 

They  demonstrate  a  sense  of  shock 
and  outrage  that,  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory, the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion would  cut  back  on  fimds  for  these 
vital  programs  which  are  presently  serv- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are 
eligible  and  who  need  this  assistance. 

I  hope  these  letters  will  be  helpful  to 
Senators  in  assessing  the  urgency  of  this 
very  important  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  factsheet,  a  survey  table, 
and  the  letters  I  have  dUcussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


FACT  SHEET.-JAVITS.  NELSON,  MOHDALE.  AND  CRANSTON 
AMtNDMtNT  (Htt  lOU)  TO  H.R.  Ubl5  (HEWAABOR-OEO 

APPROPRIATIONS) 

|ln  milham  ol  iMI«n[ 


tterii 
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Background:  Although  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  196S  ear-marked 
•398  million  for  Headstart,  99103  million  for 
Work  and  Training  programs,  and  specific 
sums  for  other  Economic  Opportunity  .^ct 
programs,  the  Administration  budgeted  iiums 
far  short  of  the  demonstrated  need  for  pro- 
grams providing  services  of  direct  beneftt  to 
poor  people  while  substantially  increasing 
research  activities.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Comniittee  accepted  the  Admimsira- 
tion  requesu  for  greater  funds  for  research 
but  then  wrote  into  the  reported  blU  sums 
at  far  lower  levels  than  are  needed  particu- 
larly for  Headstart  and  Work  and  Training 
programs. 

Headstart:  The  reported  bill  would  accepi 
and  write  Into  the  law  the  budget  requejst 
level  of  »339  million  for  Headstart  rather 
than  the  basic  authorized  level  of  (398  mil- 
lion. For  Headstart  the  reported  bin  would 
result  in  fewer  chiloren  served  than  last 
year — because  of  less- than -anticipated  carry- 
over funds  and  higher  coats — whereas  the 
Amendment  would  provide  for  a  modest  in- 
crease In  program  services,  as  shown  In  the 
following  table: 

Chlldrm, 
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Work  and  training;  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  also  wrote  Into  the 
reported  bill  an  even  lower  level  than  the 
AdmlnistraUon's  original  budget  request  for 
Work  and  Training  programs.  The  original 
budget  request  of  the  President  was  ft803 
miUlon  for  Work  and  Training,  but  out  of 
the  total  OEO  appropriation  amount  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report  al- 
lowed tieo  million  for  Work  and  Training 
and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
wrote  into  the  bill  itsell  that  figure,  a  cut- 
back of  $42  million  from  the  original  budget 
request  of  the  President.  The  Amendment 
would  reatore  the  original  requests  and  pre- 
vent the  following  cutbacks: 
Concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram     _ M. 500.000 

Public  Service  care«r8  program S.  200.  000 

Neighborhood    Youth   Corps   In- 

school    3,300.000 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 

n»r    _ 7,830.000 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa  out- 

of-school - ,,     7,200.000 

Job  Corps 9,610,000 

Operation  Mainstream 2.300.000 

Total    41.840,000 

Oilier  OEO  programs:  In  addition  to  in- 
creased funding  for  Head  Start  and  Work 
and  Training,  the  Javtts-Nelson-Mondale- 
Cranston  Amendment  would — 

Allow  Increased  funding  for  health  and 
nutrition  programs,  including  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  programs  and  Emergency 
Pood  and  Medical  Services; 

Enable  the  Administration  to  expend  the 
funds  it  plans  for  research  development,  and 
evaluation,  without  cutting  back  on  proven 
an  tl -poverty  programs; 

Provide  funds  to  allow  other  anti-poverty 
programs  to  meet  increased  costa  without 
retrenching  on  8er\-ic««. 
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Al.AaAMA 
CfULO    DCVKLOPMXNT    CKNTKB, 

CAVK  Stbbxt  Scuoot., 

Tuscutnbia.  Ala, 
1.  In  August  1970  we  were  told  to  submit 
*  budget  for  the  1970-71  year  ebowlng  a  6% 
cut  In  our  funding  level. 

a.  Present   funding  level;    •137^72.00. 

b.  OEO'B  reduced  fuudlnff  level-  *13fl - 
03fl.OO. 

c.  Reasons  given  bj  OEO  Cor  cut  In  funds: 
Lock  of  funds. 

d.  Impact  on  your  program;  for  example, 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Start  or  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
power program. 

Loes  of  one  teacher  and  a  6%  reduction  In 
ail  services  (medical,  dental,  food  etc )  to 
the  children. 

2.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  present 
program,  in  terms  of  a  percenUge  Increase 
In  present  budget. 

With  costs  rising  in  all  categories  It  would 
require  a  4  %  increase  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent program. 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving?  97%. 

Mrs.  ViBGtHZA  W.  Cl.AaK, 

iMrecfor. 

OacamzBO  CoHUtmrrr  Action 

PROGEAM,  Inc., 

Troji.  Ala. 

1.  OEO  baa  not  yet  noUfled  us  regarding 
budget  cuts;  however,  we  expect  a  cut  of 
from  three  to  ten  percent  of  our  current 
federal  funds  (»673,000).  on  the  basis  of 
other  cuts  In  Alabama. 

2.  To  maintain  our  present  program,  we 
would  need  a  seven  percent  increase,  to 
cover  area  cost-of-living  Increases  in  salaries, 
rents,  supplies,  and  utilities. 

3.  We  are  now  serving  approximately  sixty 
percent  of  the  needy  population;  the  serv- 
ices wo  offer,  however,  are  not  sulBcient  for 
*hy  of  those  we  serve  (total  population; 
68.500:    poverty  population.   34.000). 

Yours, 

HUOM  Kn-MBt, 
Director  of  Planning. 

SvuTWM  Cotmrr  OPPorruKrrr,  Ihc, 

Livingston.  Ala. 

1.  We  have  not  been  offlclaUy  notified  that 
our  budget  would  be  cut  by  O.E.O.,  but  in  a 
disctisslon  via  telephone  with  our  Budget 
Management  Offlcer  In  Atlanta,  we  were  ad- 
vised that  our  budget  would  probably  t>e  cut 
by  some  «aoo,000. 

a.  Our  present  funding  level  is  •648315. 

b.  If  we  are  reduced  by  (200,000,  our  fund- 
ing level  would  be  •34831S. 

c.  As  forestated  we  have  not  received  an 
omclal  letter  stating  that  our  funding  lev«l 
would  be  reduced  as  of  this  date. 

d.  If.  our  Regional  Budget  Management 
OfOcer  Is  correct  in  his  prediction  that  oar 
budget  will  be  cut  some  >200,000  or  more,  ap- 
proximately 150  children  of  the  386  that  we 
are  now  serving  will  have  to  be  dropped  from 
our  program.  About  35  of  the  59  target  uw 


non-professional    workers    who    are   on    the 
poverty  level  would  also  be  without  jobs. 

2.  We  would  need  5646,815  our  present 
funding  level  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
gram. 

3.  We  are  serving  about  Vi  of  our  eligible 
and  needy  population  at  the  present. 

May  I  also  state  that  our  central  PAC  has 
requested  that  we  expand  our  program  for 
flical  year  1871-72.  to  include  200  additional 
needy  children  Head  Start  age.  Unless  mora 
money  is  available,  this  wUl  of  course,  be  im- 
possible. 

£oNic«  OunjUffD, 
Head  Start  Director. 

MONTOOKKKY  C01CMI7HTTT 

Acnow  Agkmct, 

MontgojTiery,  Ala. 
For  program  year  "P",  beginning  March  1, 
1970,  we  were  advised  on  October  6th  that 
our  maximum  funding  level  would  be  5723,- 
000  as  compared  with  a  current  level  of  5766!- 
000  In  OEO  programs. 

Mr.  Roy  Batchelor,  Regional  Director,  hss 
stated  that  the  Southeastern  Region  is  being 
cut  an  average  of  about  8% ;  the  reason  given 
Is  that  carry-over  funds  have  been  declin- 
ing— that  projected  carry-over  Is  now  about 
3  %  where  It  has  been  about  11%. 

Additionally.  HEW/Atlanta  has  advised  us 
that  our  federal  share  for  Head  Start  will 
be  reduced  by  10%— from  51J70.000  to 
•  1,233,000.  No  specific  reason  has  been  of- 
fered other  than  anticipated  reduction  at  the 
Washington  level. 

The  Impact  of  reduction  in  OEO  f\uds  will 
be  felt  principally  in  reduced  services  to  tar- 
get areas  by  Neighborhood  Service  Centers. 
Programs  In  Adult  Basic  Education.  Borne 
Economics  and  Vocational  Training  will  be 
affected  as  well  as  our  efforts  toward  commu- 
nity organisation — the  attempt  to  establish 
viable  Incorporated  groups  in  target  areas. 
The  Impact  of  reduction  In  HEW  funds  wlU 
be  reflected  in  reduction  of  Head  Start 
classes  by  about  100  children,  and  postpon- 
ing further  effort  in  New  Careers  Develop- 
ment. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  present  program 
with  a  normal  increase  In  salaries  and  re- 
sulting fringes,  we  would  need  Increase  from 
present  funding  levels  as  follows;  OEO  Pro- 
grama,  6%;  Head  Start.  4%. 

We  estimate  we  are  serving  about  %  of  the 
needy  popuution  In  this  county  In  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 

OEO — Conduct  and  Admlnistratloo.  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Centers  (9).  Adult  Literacy, 
Emergency  Pood,  Family  Planning,  Compie- 
henaive  Health  Services. 
HEW — Head  Start. 

DOL — Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Main- 
stream. 

JosopB  A.  Oannom. 

Executive  Director. 

CuLLMuat-Cm 

Chuj)  Dxvklopmxht  Centxk, 

Cullman.  Ala. 
1.  OCD  has  notified  us  that  our  Budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  Progrmm  Tow. 


A.  The  present  funding  level  Is  •177,8«1. 

B.  And  the  reduced  funding  level  wtU  be 
•172331. 

C.  The  reason  given  was  that  Congress  had 
cut  the  overall  appropriation. 

D.  The  impact  on  the  Program  will  be,  no 
salary  Increase's  for  the  third  straight  year 
and  it  almost  resulted  m  a  salary  decrease. 
due  to  this,  we  continue  to  loose  degreed 
personnel. 

We  will  not  cut  back  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served.  We  had  to  cut  the  number  of 
auxiliary  employees  by  attrition  and  by  the 
release  of  the  part  time  Speech  Therapist  and 
Psychologist. 

Eqxiipment  and  supplies  must  be  held  to 
a  bare  minimum. 

We  wUl  keep  the  highest  possible  Pro- 
gram quality,  regardless  of  the  funds  cut. 

2.  The  funding  level  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  present  Program  would  need  to  be 
at  least  flv-  percent  (5%)  higher  than  the 
present  funding  level  becau&e  of  the  rlsinB 
cost  of  operation. 

3.  We  are  now  serving  approximately  80% 
of  the  eligible  population. 

Toujs  truly, 

JUUE   B.    AX,DRIOGS, 

Director. 

CoMMuNmr  Action  Pkocoam,  -ctn.if* 
and  Dallas  Coontt  Scomosuc  Oi»- 
POSTUNrrr  Boaod, 

t    «       «««  Selma.  Ala. 

1.  Has  OEO  notified  lu  that  our  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year?  Tea. 

a.  Present  funding  level:  5624,000. 

b.  Reduced  funding  level;  5469,000. 

c.  Reason  for  cutback;  l.  Reduced  appro- 
priations for  OEO. 

d.  Impact  on  our  programs:  The  Dallos- 
Selma  Economic  Opportunity  Board  serves 
the  indigents  of  DoUas  County.  Alabama 
wtuch  has  a  population  of  67,000.  This  agency 
also  administers  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Program  in  seven  surrounding  coun- 
ties; WUcox  (16,736).  Marengo  (32  793) 
Choctaw  (18.014),  SumUr  (16.002).  Greene 
(10,336).  Bale  (16380)  and  Perry  (16.014). 
The  reduced  funding  level  (556.000  plus)  will 
hamper  the  overall  operaUona  of  the  agency 
but  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram wUl  suffer  most.  This  program  gives 
direct  assistance  to  40,000  persons  for  Pood 
Stomps  or  voucher  purchase  of  food  and  11,- 
000  indigent  school  chUdren  for  schotri 
lunches.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  combined 
number  may  be  reduced  to  39,000  persons. 
Also  several  persons  may  be  terminated  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds. 

3.  Estimated  funding  level  neoessary  to 
maintain  present  programs:  The  costs  of 
goods  and  services  is  ever  Increasing;  hence, 
the  funding  level  should  increase.  We  feel 
that  at  least  a  16%  Increase  to  5803,000 
would  be  Justifiable. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  needy  population 
pre.sently  served  by  this  agency  is  61%. 

Another  sItuaUon  that  we  feel  needs  to 
be  brought  before  the  proper  authorities  is 
the  fact  that  the  funding  level  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies  is  based  on  imtlnl 
funding  and  fronen  at  that  level  pend- 
ing initiation  of  additional  projecto,  which 
means  that  projects  in  operation  since 
1966  must  operaU  in  2970  on  the  same 
amount  of  funds.  This  in  itself  tends  to 
weaken  a  project  In  either  one  of  two  ways; 
namely,  no  increase  In  salaries,  fewer  fringe 
benefits,  no  incentive,  loss  of  efficient  per- 
sonnel, salary  schedule  and  wages  unattrac- 
tive to  prospective  employees,  but  adequate 
services  are  maintained  for  those  served  on 
a  decreasing  basis  from  year  to  year  because 
of  the  Increasing  cost  of  goods  and  services. 
Cost  of  living  increases  given  employees  an- 
nually. Incentive  step  raises  given  employees 
on  merit  system,  adequate  fringe  benefits 
for  employees  securing  and  maintaining  efll- 
elent  staff,  and  attractive  salaries  for  pros- 
pects. However,  this  Is  occompllihed  by  al- 
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phoning  funds  from  categories  other  than 
personnel  costs  annually  from  within  bud- 
get which  decreases  funds  used  for  provid- 
ing services.  (This  plus  the  increasing  costs 
of  goods  and  services.)  Neither  of  these  ore 
very  attractive,  because  they  both  defeat 
the  purposes  of  OEO  Community  Action  and 
the  alleviation  of  poverty. 

It  seems  that  OEO  should  attain  the  same 
status  as  "old  line"  Federal  agencies  wherein 
program  appropriations  and  allocations  ore 
made  In  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living 
i'ldex.  that  normal  Increases  would  be  built 
Into  funding  levels. 

E.  Johnson. 
Acting  Sxecutive  Director. 

HuNTSviLLE- Madison  County  Com- 
Muwrrif  Action  Committee,  Inc., 
Head  Start  Child  Development 

PHOCaAM 

Huntsville.  Alabama. 

1.  We  have  been  notified  by  the  DHEW 
(not  OEO)  Regional  Office  that  our  budget 
must  be  cut. 

a.  Pundl^ig  level  for  "D"  year  was  5297.130 
(our  beginning  date  is  September  1  and  end 
date  is  August  31 ) . 

b.  Reduced  funding  level  was  set  at 
5288.216.  However,  we  have  .<}tlll  not  received 
final  approval  at  this  level  despite  the  fact 
we  are  two  months  into  our  new  funding 
year.  Rumor  has  It  that  we  may  be  cut  still 
further. 

c.  The  reason  given  (verbally)  for  the  cut 
in  funds  was  that  the  South-East  Region 
was  cut  by  eight  <  8)  million. 

d.  Impact  on  our  program:  No  children 
have  been  cut  out  at  this  point — this  will  be 
done  as  only  a  final  resort.  However,  medical 
and  dental  treatment  must  be  significantly 
reduced  if  local  sources  of  funds  fall  to  ma- 
terialize. Planned  expenditures  for  consum- 
able supplies  and  equipment  have  been  re- 
duced to  far  below  the  needed  level.  The 
same  applies  to  travel  which  will  mean  fewer 
and  shorter  field  trips.  The  food  budget  has 
ben  cut  significantly — we  hope  we  can  live 
with  It. 

2.  Funding  level  necessary  to  maintain 
present  program:    5323.000    (approximate). 

3.  We  are  serving  300  children  out  of  an 
estimated  2.700  In  need. 

It  Is  heartbreaking  to  see  our  already  piti- 
fully inadequate  funding  be  reduced  Just 
at  the  point  when  we  believe  both  staff, 
parents,  and  resident  boards  have  developed 
the  expertise  necessary  to  make  the  program 
function  in  the  way  we  had  hoped  it  could. 
Jane  Retd.  Director. 

Alaska 
Rural  Alaska  Communitt 

Action  Pkogram,  Inc., 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  Is 
5813.800  and  will  be  reduced  by  5%.  or  540,- 
690,  to  a  level  of  5773.110.  Nationwide  fund- 
ing cut  was  reason  given.  60  chUdren  will  be 
eliminated  as  well  as  a  number  of  staff  people. 
38%  of  the  eligible  population  Is  now  being 
served,  and  the  full  5813.800  is  needed  to 
maintain  current  level. 

Byron  I.  Mallott, 
Executive  Director. 

Anchooage  Communttt  Coixeoe. 

Head  Start  PaocRAM. 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Prosent  funding  level  is  5212,500  and  will 
be  reduced  by  553,000,  eliminating  services  for 
16-30  families.  Reason  given  by  OEO:  "cost 
per  child  In  Anchorage  was  more  compared 
to  the  other  areas  of  the  state."  90  children, 
or  1/20  of  eligible  chUdren  are  now  being 
served,  and  for  present  program  to  continue, 
on  estimated  budget  of  5326,000  would  be 
necessary. 

Jesse  Kinaed, 
Exaeutive  Direator. 


AUCANSAa 

Black  BivebAeea 
Development  Coop., 

Pocahontas.  Ark. 
Summer  Head  Start  present  funding  level 
is  562,000  and  will  be  reduced  to  565.600.  re- 
sulting in  the  elimination  of  68  children 
from  that  program.  Pull  year  Head  Start  Is 
presently  funded  at  5142.000  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  5127,800,  resulting  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  44  children  from  program  (a  total 
112  children  will  be  dropped).  Summer  Head 
Start  now  ser\-es  95  ""r  of  eligible  population, 
and  full  year  13':;^.  An  increase  of  5'?  m 
each  program  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue at  present  level. 

Jim  Jansen. 

Director. 

South  WEST -Aokansas  Dcvclop- 
MENT  CouNcn..  Inc., 

Tesarkana.  Ark. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  Is 
5155.000  and  may  be  cut  7-;  to  10<;,.  down 
to  5124.000  or  5140,000.  Summer  program 
this  year  served  740  children  and  provided 
148  Jobs  for  area  residents.  At  the  present 
funding  level  40  chUdren  have  been  dropped, 
and  If  the  cut  becomes  effective.  200  more 
children  will  be  affected. 

Thomas  L.  Hudman. 

Ez€cutive  Director. 

Rocras  Community  Day  Cuts 
Center.  Inc..  Centkal  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Rogers.  Ark. 
This  Day  Care  Center  is  supported  by  the 
First  Christian  Church,  St.  Andrew's  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Cen- 
tral United  Methodist  Chureh,  and  the 
Rogere  Community  Fund.  The  program  uses 
volunteer  help  and  several  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  people. 

Charles  P.  McDonald, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 

Arkansas  Mid-Delta  OEO.  Inc. 

Helena.  Ark. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  is 
5609399  and  wiU  be  cut  by  6%.  with  a  "cut- 
back at  the  National  level"  as  the  reason.  30 
children  will  be  dropped  from  program.  Pro- 
gram now  serves  20%  of  the  needy  popula- 
tion, and  the  program  would  have  to  operate 
at  5560,559  to  maintain  present  level. 
Margaoct  Staub. 

Director. 

Head  Start  Child  Devf-lopment, 
Crowley's  Ridge  Develop- 
ment Council.  Inc., 

Arkansas. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  is 
5420.000  and  will  be  cut  back  7-1 0 '^i .  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  50  or  more  children  from 
the  program.  About  65':^  of  the  eligible 
population  is  now  served,  and  a  6^i~  Increase 
in  funding  level  would  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain present  program. 

Dorotht  Book, 

Director. 

Nosthwest  Arkansas  Economic 

Opportunity  Agency. 

Rogers,  Ark. 
Preset  funding  level  for  full  year  Head 
Start  is  5171.428  and  will  receive  a  7-10^ 
cutback;  present  funding  level  for  summer 
Head  SUrt  of  560,000  wUl  be  cut  back  by 
20%.  76  youngsters  will  be  dropped  from 
program.  About  10%  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion is  now  being  served,  and  if  budget  could 
be  maintained  at  present  level,  program 
could  continue  to  operate  without  reduc- 
tions in  children  or  services. 

Wallace  B.  Smith, 
Sxecutive  Director. 


Idaho 


El- Ada,  Inc., 
CoMMDNrrx  Action  Agsnct, 

Boiae,  tdaho. 
We   have   been   notified   by    our   regional 
office  that  a  cut  Is  being  made  In  our  fund- 
ing level.  The  information  you  requested  is 
as  follows: 

1.  a.  Present    funding    level— 5144,969. 

b.  OEO's  reduced  funding  level — 5130.000. 

c.  No  reason  for  the  cut  has  been  offered 
other  than  that  because  of  the  pending  cuts 
the  National  Office  has  been  forced  to  set 
Interim  guidelines. 

d.  Impact  on  our  program — the  possibility 
of  not  having  any  program  in  two  rural 
areas.  Each  program  would  serve  SO  chil- 
dren— primarily  migrant — and  would  em- 
ploy 8-10  low  income  people. 

2.  We  have  been  able  lo  plan  a  budget 
for  1971  at  the  same  funding  level  as  1970 — 
8144.069.  An  increase  would  be  welcome  but 
lack  of  one  would  not  Jeopardise  the  pro- 
gram. However,  a  cut  woiUd  leave  us  In  a 
precarious  position 

3  At  our  present  funding  level  wc  are 
serving  approximately  50'>  of  the  eligible 
needy  population  for  the  Day  Care  CentcrE. 

The  El-Ada  Day  Care  programs  are  oper- 
ated for  low  income  underemployed  or  in- 
tralnlng  mothers.  There  are  two  centers  in 
Boise  serving  50  children.  Other  centers  are 
day  care  center  in  Homedale  (Owyhee 
County)  for  50  chUdren — 95',  of  them  are 
migrant  farm  worker's  children.  In  Elmore 
County  a  center  will  operate  in  Hammett  for 
50  children  from  migrant  families.  Theie 
have  been  planned  for  6  month  programs. 
with  a  possibility  of  becoming  8  month 
programs. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  Idaho  would 
suffer  from  a  cut  in  funding.  Our  El-Ada 
program  would  be  definitely  handicapped 
with  a  loss  of  515.000.  An  increase  m  our 
fimds  would  mean  that  we  could  serve  more 
eligible  low  income  people  In  a  much  wider 
area  of  need — and  this  is  why  we  are  m 
existence. 

We  in  Idaho  have  seen  positive  results  of 
the  Headfitart  and  Day  Care  program  opera- 
tions. Hundreds  of  youngsters  have  had 
dental  care — many  for  the  first  time.  All  are 
given  nutritious  meals.  Those  with  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  not  had  to 
change— our  meals  have  been  planned 
around  their  own  food  preferences.  Mlgrnnt 
mothers  have  realized  a  peace  of  mind  about 
their  young  children.  By  using  a  Day  Care 
Center  they  don't  have  to  take  their  chUdren 
to  the  fields  with  them  or  worry  about  the 
competence  of  a  baby  sitter.  All  of  the  par- 
entt  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
program.  They  are  able  to  become  a  produc- 
tive part  of  the  community  through  their 
efforts  to  achieve  a  successful  social  and  edu- 
cational experience  for  their  children. 

In  many  areas  people  who  have  been  mi- 
grants are  now  choosing  to  live  permanently 
in  Idaho's  rural  communities.  Their  chil- 
dren are  the  potential  community  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Heodstori  and  Day  Care  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  their  preparation  for 
this  role.  These  programs  are  helping  the 
parents  assume  a  responsible  place  in  the 
commtmlty  now. 

Joan    LiNCCNrsLTER, 
Director,  Child  Development  Program. 

Illinois 
Project  Head  Start,  Economic  Op- 
poRTUNrrT  Commission  or  Saint 
Claie  Countt, 

Ea.tt  St.  Louis.  Ill, 
We  too  have  been  advised  by  the  Rcq^lonal 
Office  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (Of- 
fice of  ChUd  Development)  of  a  possible 
7-10%  reduction  in  funds  allocated  to  our 
East  St.  Louts  Headetort  Program. 
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At  our  current  funding  level  of  «436,000 
thlB  could  meftn  •  loaa  of  up  to  »43.600.  Rea- 
aona  for  ih«  cut  are  %  reduction  In  funds  al- 
located to  our  regloD. 

Such  a  loss  of  funds  would  result  la  the 
forevd  cloalDK  of  at  least  two  clascrooms. 
Fifty  cblldrcn  would  tberefore  be  eliminated 
from  the  program  In  addlticn.  aU  Jobs  all 
held  by  Headiitart  parents  would  aUo  be  cut 
out  of  our  operation. 

A  funding  level  of  <436.000  will  sustain  our 
operation  for  the  next  year.  We  now  serve 
17*:;  of  the  total  eligible  iiopuiauon. 

Dennis  Stokss.  Dtrector. 

PaoJKCT  HsAo  STArr. 

Quincy.  lit. 
We  have  not  been  "omclally"  notified  of 
*ny  budget  cut  however,  through  personal 
contacts   at    the    upper    level,    it    has    been 
strongly  hinted. 

a.  This  year's  approved  budget — (107.028. 

b.  See  Item  (l). 

c.  Major  cuts  In  congressional  funding. 

d.  30  children  will  need  lo  be  dropped  if 
purported  cuts  of  lO'-^-M';  1*  to  be  put  Into 
effect. 

3.  To  maintain  next  year's  program 
•  llS.000.00  minimum. 

3.  We  are  now  serving  approximately  W^, . 
WnxEAM  3ACADA7,  Director. 


JOLITT-WlLt,    COTTWTT    COMKtmTTT 

Action  PRoaaAM. 

Joliet.  tU. 
Our  present  funding  level  is  near  *S0O,O00. 
We  have  been  informed  by  both  OEO  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  nnd  Wel- 
fare that  there  will  possibly  be  a  10';  cut  In 
our  budgets  for  the  coming  year. 

This  was  not  a  statement  given  directly  to 
this  agency  or  its  administration  but  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  in  general  to  the  25 
CAP-3  within  the  State  of  minols.  The  rea- 
son* given  for  the  OEO  cut  In  funds  was 
that  the  Regional  Office  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  an  appropriate  10%  cut  in  the  funds 
available  to  them  plus  the  loss  of  carry  over 
funds  that  had  been  available  in  previous 
years  due  to  the  fact  that  CAPs  were  not 
spending  all  of  the  funds  allocated  to  them 
because  of  poor  management,  late  funding 
and  a  number  of  other  reasons. 

Although  this  statement  was  not  made 
directly  to  us  as  an  Individual  agency,  wc 
feel  that  It  would  be  a  grave  deterrent  to  the 
future  succeaa  of  our  agency  which  hu  lust 
emerged  from  caretaker  status  tf  our  pro- 
grams were  cut  In  the  coming  year  Preeent- 
iy,  we  have  more  programs  than  we  have 
ever  had  and  it  appears  as  though  the  prob- 
lema  of  the  past  will  be  greatly  over  shadow- 
ed by  the  successes  and  gains  that  we  are 
presently  making. 

We  feel  cer^Aln  that  If  the  budg«t  Is  to 
be  cut  within  the  next  year,  tt  will  represent 
a  slap  In  the  face  to  the  people  we  are  serving 
but  also  to  our  board,  staff  and  other  agen- 
cies who  have  worked  so  hard  to  revitalize 
an  agency  that  had  slid  downhill  because  of 
misinformation,  some  poor  planning  and 
lack  of  adequate  parUcipatlon  by  local  agen- 
cies and  governing  bodies. 

We  presently  feel  that  we  have  overcome 
these  difficulties  and  If  we  are  allowed  to 
function  for  another  year,  at  leospt  our  pres- 
ent funding  level,  our  agency  win  have  made 
great  strides  towards  breaking  th«  cycle  of 
poverty  that  exlsu  within  our  area.  Exam- 
pies  of  how  programs  will  be  hurt  If  a  10% 
cut  were  to  occur  Include  the  following:  The 
loss  of  at  least  one  Bead  Start  class  which 
mchides  one  teacher,  one  teacher  aide,  one 
bus  driver,  30  students  and  posslbi;-  one  oth- 
er member  of  our  supportauve  service  team 
In  Day  Care,  the  loss  of  10%  of  our  revenue 
would  result  m  a  loss  of  10  children,  one 
teacher,  one  t««:her  ald«  and  possibly  onr 
kitchen  staff,  in  NTC.  tt  would  mean  a  loss 
of  at  least  la  slo«a  ftnd  one  staff  member. 


For  each  program,  we  could  go  right  down 
the  line  and  eubtrmct  at  least  10-:;,  of  the 
numtier  of  participants  and  approximately 
two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  supportative 
Mnrteea  that  are  provided  for  each  program. 
This  would  be  a  dlaoster  tiecause  we  know 
we  are  already  grossly  underfunded. 

Thomas  L.  Boadi^v, 

£xeciltire  Director. 

Cook  Coomtt  Omcs  op 

Economic  OpporruNrrr 

Chicago.  IlL 
We   have   received    notiAcatlon   from  Re- 
gion V.  OEO.  that  our  budget  would  be  cut 
during  its  prograr,'  year   (Fi,  April   1.  Ift71 
through  March  31.  1973 

a.  CCOEO's  present  federal  funding  level 
is  as   follow.s: 

Local  initiative:  970,835  {AdmlnUtratlon. 
Planning.  Commumty  Service  Centers.  Hous- 
ing Develf^ment,  Youth  Development). 

Earmarked:  689.058  (Family  Planning. 
Emergency  Food  and  MedicaJ  Services  Lceal 
Services.  VISTA), 

Uead&tart:  1.371.000  (Full  Tear  Part  Day 
Day  Care). 

Manpoyer:  913.710  {NTC.OJT). 

b.  CCOEO's  reduced  funding  level  Is  as 
follows: 

Local  InlLlatlve:  700.000  for  a  reduction  of 
180,835. 

Earmarked:  550.617  for  a  reduction  of" 
139.341. 

Head  Start:  1.334.000  for  a  reduction  of 
137.000  (expected  but  not  official). 

Manpower:  unknown;  On  the  Job  Train- 
ing probably  to  t>e  eliminated  in  Februarv 
1971.  ' 

c.  The  reasons  for  the  cut  in  local  Inltla- 
tirc  funds  is  explained  in  the  attached  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  Verduln.  Regional  Director 
dated.  September  2.  1970.  The  reasons  for 
cuts  m  the  earmarked  funds  are  also  ex- 
plained as  having  to  do  with  substantially 
reduced  carry-over  balance?.  Recent  Infor- 
mation indicates  that  Legal  Services  and 
Head  Start  wlU  be  cut,  but  the  announce- 
ment Is  not  official  and  the  reasons  have  not 
been  made  clear.  As  of  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Information  has  t>een  received  that  some  of 
these  reductions  will  not  be  as  great  as  pre- 
viously announced,  but  th!.-!  word  Is  not  offi- 
cial. 

This  Agency's  programs  In  Housing  De- 
velopment, Medical  Services,  and  ChUd  Feed- 
ing and  Nutrition — all  pilot  programs  with 
excellent  evaluations—all  being  reduced  or 
eUnUnated.  Again,  the  lack  of  carry-over 
funds,  together  with  no  substantial  Increase 
projected  in  community  action  program 
funds,  accounts  for  these  reductions. 

d.  The  Impact  of  these  reductions  on  the 
programs  of  CCOEO  will  be  widespread  prob- 
ably resulting  in: 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  the  youth  development 
program. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  low-income  hous- 
ing production  program  of  the  Agency  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  the  production  of  sev- 
eral hundred  new  low-lncoroe  housing  units 
In  one  depressed  community. 

(3)  EUmlnatton  of  the  Maywood  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care  Clinic  with  an  average 
patient  load  of  over  1,000. 

(4)  EUmlnaUon  of  the  cbUd  feeding  and 
uutriUon  program  serving  over  350  chUdren 
daUy.  and  substantial  reduction  in  the  sup- 
plemental food  distribution  program  now 
reaching  about  7.000  IndlvlduaU. 

<5)    Reduction    in    the  number  of  Head 
Start  children  by  10  to  15%. 
,  (8)  Curtailment  of  the  Agency's  planning, 
research,    training    and    evaluation   oomDo- 
ilents. 

This  Agency  woiUd  need  about  an  6  to 
10%  annual  Increase  to  maintain  eurrent 
operating  levels  Uklng  into  account  t«nfir« 
salary  Increments,  and  inflationary  cost  in- 
creases IQ  goods  and  servioes. 


November  18,  1970 

CCOEO.  Inc.  reaches  approximately: 

(a)  16%    of  eligible  population  in  Com- 
munity Action  Programs 

(b)  10%  of  eligible  Head  Start  children 
<c)   2%    of   population   eligible   for  Man- 
power and   Youth -training  services.    (On   a 
yaar-around    tiasls:     percentage    approaches 
70'.    In  sum-ner). 

Benjamin  T.  Scott. 

Pr^jrident. 

CHtcACo  CouMrrrat  on 

UaaAN  OppoaruNiTT. 

Chicago,  III. 
We  were  Infomied  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  August  14.  1970  that  our 
versatile  funding  level  for  program  year  "G* 
was  to  be  8,8''';  leas  than  the  previous  year's 
level.  The  primary  reason  given  for  this  re- 
duction was  that  the  Regional  Office  had 
experienced  a  decrease  in  carry-over  funds 
from  the  previous  years.  This  cut  represented 
a  reduction  from  a  funding  level  of  613.003.- 
000.00  for  program  year  "P"  to  613.570,000.00 
for  program  year  "O". 

Ill  addition  to  this  cut.  wo  were  Informed 
that  our  Emergency  Food  Program  funds 
were  being  reduced  to  6350.000.00.  a  decreas? 
of  38*;;  from  last  year's  level  of  6335.000.00. 
We  were  further  advised  of  a  reduction  to 
690,000.00  from  6100.000.00  the  previous 
year's  funding  level  for  our  Senior  Oppor- 
tunity Service  Program.  This  represented  an* 
other  10%  cut  in  our  funds. 

Cto  October  7  we  received  telephone  notifi- 
cation from  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  that  we  should  start 
immediately  to  identify  areas  where  we  could 
at»orb  a  lO'^r  cut  across  the  board  in  our 
Head  Start  Program.  We  were  informed  that 
a  letter  of  Instructions  for  implementing 
these  cuts  would  be  forwarded  shortly. 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  follow  these 
instructions  by  Bched-.iUng  exploratory  con- 
ferences with  each  of  our  delegate  agencies. 
Subsequent  to  these  conferences,  our  dele- 
gate agencies  organized  for  protesting  these 
cuts.  As  they  were  gaining  impetus,  we,  for- 
tunately, received  both  a  verbal  and  written 
communication  from  the  R^onai  Office  of 
the  Office  of  ChUd  Development,  advising 
thot  we  were  authorised  to  maintain  our 
program  at  the  current  funding  level  and 
that  we  will  be  noUfled  if  any  cuu  will  tie 
required  later. 

(Mrs.)  Mtraaiu.STi.ai. 

Executive   Director. 

Peoria  CrnzcNs  CoMMrrrcc 
FOR  Economic  0»oafUNrrT,  Inc.. 

Peoria,  m..  November  2. 1970. 
Our  present  funding  level  for  the  areas 
to  be  cut  Is  6367.000.00.  The  area  to  be  cut 
in  our  program  Is  IdentiQcd  as  local  inltlotlve 
funds.  There  are  four  program  accounts 
which  ore  funded  under  local  initiative  at 
our  agency.  They  are:  Central  Administra- 
tion, Neighborhood  Service  System,  Planning 
Development  and  Youth  Development, 

These  accounts  which  total  6267,000.00 
have  been  cut  by  615.000.00.  More  speclflcally. 
the  Youth  Development  account  which  was 
budgeted  at  640.000.00  has  been  cut  to  »35.- 
000.00,  a  reduction  of  65,000.00.  The  other 
three  accounts.  Central  Administration. 
Neighborhood  Service  and  Planning  had  a 
total  budget  of  6227,000.00.  and  our  instruc- 
tions were  that  these  would  be  cut  In  the 
are^Bate  of  610.000.00.  with  the  discretion 
left  to  the  local  community  as  to  where  to 
realize  the  cut. 

The  reasons  given  by  OEO  for  the  cut  In 
funds  Is  stated  in  a  letter  submitted  to  us 
and  dated  September  2,  1970.  from  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Verduln.  Director  of  the  Region  Five 
Great  Lakes  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Chicago.  A  copy  of  this  letter  la  enclosed  with 
the  Information  we  are  supplying.  The  basic 
concept  seems  to  be  that  the  local  initiative 
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resources  allocated  to  OEO  Region  Five  from 
Headquarters  are  65.481.000.00  less  than  the 
amount  needed  in  this  region  to  continue 
funding  C-onununity  Action  Agencies  at  their 
present  level.  This  letter  was  one  which  was 
sent  to  all  Community  Action  Agencies,  and 
we  did  not  receive  a  written  Indication  o< 
the  amount  which  would  be  cut  from  our 
programs,  but  were  informed  from  Regional' 
OEO  via  the  telephone  that  our  local  initia- 
tive funds  would  be  cut  tl5,0O0.00  and  spe- 
clflcally the  Youth  Development  65.000.00, 
and  the  other  three  accounts,  an  aggregate  of 
610.000.00  for  the  three. 

The  Impact  on  our  program  here  In  Peoria. 
of  course,  will  be  slgniflicant.  In  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  cuts, 
as  related  to  our  agency,  the  staff  prepared 
a  list  of  alternative  ways  to  approach  these 
Impending  cut*.  These  were  submitted  to 
our  Executive  Committee  and  ultimately  to 
our  Board,  and  no  official  action  has  been 
taken  on  these  as  yet  in  that  our  programs 
will  not  be  affected  until  January  i,  I071. 
However,  for  your  Information,  also  enclosed 
With  this  reply  is  the  narrative  concerning 
the  alternatives  presented  to  our  Executive 
Committee,  as  well  as  tlie  progress  report 
which  was  ultimately  submitted  to  our 
Board  with  regard  to  this. 

The  second  item  in  your  request  oaked  to 
estimate  the  funding  level  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  present  programs,  in  terms  of  a 
percentage  Increcuse  and  percentage  in  pres- 
ent budget.  Actually,  the  restoration  of  the 
615.000.00  would  maintain  oiu-  present  pro- 
gram at  the  proper  level.  The  cut  of  615,- 
000,00  in  our  local  Initiative  would  cre- 
ate some  problems.  We  do  not  see  an  absolute 
need  to  Increase  otir  budget  beyond  the  pres- 
ent level,  excluding  the  cuts.  Of  course,  like 
many  agencies,  we  feel  that  additional  funds 
over  and  above  our  present  allocation  could 
enhance  our  capabilities  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  poverty.  However,  this  would 
take  mora  than  a  superfldai  response  In 
terms  of  indicating  these  areas  of  need. 

Item  three  asked  what  percentage  of  the 
eligible  or  needy  population  our  agency  Is 
now  serving.  Our  present  agency  structure 
Including  the  Legiil  Service  and  Head  Start 
accoimts.  which  ore  of  course  ear-marked 
funds,  as  well  as  the  local  initiative  program 
accounu,  would  serve  people  In  the  follow- 
ing categories:  Legal  Services  probably  will 
end  the  year  with  an  active  case  load  of 
something  like  1300  to  1400  cUenU;  the  Head 
Start  ProgT&ni  serves  MO  children  and  their 
families,  this  is  Summer  Head  Start;  our 
Neighborhood  Service  System  la  actively 
working  with  some  1300  families  in  the  pov- 
erty community.  By  way  of  indication  of 
what  the  percentage  of  that  is,  the  recent 
State  of  Illinois  Annual  Poverty  Report  in- 
dicates that  some  28%  of  the  total  Peoria 
County  population  of  205,000  persons  is  at 
the  income  level  between  three  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  annual  Income.  In  that  regard. 
other  ngures  which  we  have  Indicate  that 
there  are  approximately  between  sixteen  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  City  of 
Peoria  in  the  target  communities  who  are  in 
the  low-income  and  poverty  categories.  We 
would  estimate  then  that  this  would  consti- 
tute some  four  to  five  thousand  families,  and 
In  that  regard,  our  agency  probably  is  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  the  needs  of  about  30%  to 
35%  of  these  persons. 

Kenlet  R.  Waok, 
Executive  Director. 

low* 
SouTMiLUT  Iowa  Head  Stabt, 

BurZlnpxon.  Iowa. 
Southeast  Iowa  Head  Start  operates  ten 
part-day  Head  Start  classes  for  172  children 
In  Ave  centers  located  In  Washington,  Henry, 
Lee  and  Des  Moines  Counties,  with  the 
Southeast  Iowa  Community  Action  Org.,  Inc.. 
as  the  grantee. 
1.  OEO  notified  us  throui^  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Kenton  Williams,  AssUtant  Regional  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Child  Development.  HEW. 
Kansas  City,  dated  October  13. 1970,  that  our 
funds  would  be  cut  7%. 

a.  Our  present  funding  level  Is  6170,887. 

b.  The  7%  reduction  would  make  our 
funding  level  6158.925.  a  cut  of  611.962. 

c.  The  letter  from  Mr.  WilUams  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  the  cut: 

"The  Region  VII  funding  plan  is  based 
upon  our  Region's  share  of  the  Head  Start 
earmarked  funds  and  our  Regional  projection 
of  1970  carry-over  funds.  The  total  of  the 
anticipated  new  funds  and  the  carry-over 
represents  our  total  Regional  funding  level. 

■The  current  Regional  plan  is  based  upon 
each  agency's  Fiscal  Year  1970  funding  level 
less  a  percentage  cut,  uniformly  applied,  nec- 
essary to  adjust  to  the  fiscal  1971  projected 
Regional  funding  level." 

d.  If  we  were  to  absorb  this  loss  by  a  out  in 
number  of  chUdren,  It  would  be  necessary  to 
close  2  of  oiu  10  classes.  To  save  the  money 
by  cutting  out  trainees  or  low-Income  em- 
ployees would  be  impossible  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  We  need  the  present  number  to  oper- 
ate the  program,  although  a  cut  of  two 
classes  would  eliminate  two  lov^-lnoome 
teacher  aides. 

(2)  The  savings  from  cutting  the  low-In- 
come people  would  be  Impractical  since  It 
would  not  cover  much  of  our  loss. 

Actually,  we  are  planning  to  absorb  the 
loss  In  the  following  ways:  We  Intend  to 
operate  a  quality  program  for  the  present 
number  of  employees,  of  whom  60 'ri  are  low- 
Income,  up  to  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  eight-month  funding  period. 

We  are  embarking  on  an  area-wide  fund- 
raising  program  in  the  hopes  that  we  can 
continue  for  the  full  34  weeks.  We  are  in- 
corporating Title  I  employees  wherever  open- 
ings allow,  and  we  are  appealing  for  volunteer 
help  with  our  enormous  children's  transpor- 
tation costs. 

The  main  impact  on  our  program  Is  the 
tension,  fear,  and  insecurity  suffered  by  both 
staff  and  parents  since  we  were  already 
funded  when  tlie  cut  was  announced,  our 
people  were  all  hired,  and  we  were  beginning 
w.th  the  highest  hope  and  greatest  pride  in 
the  history  of  Southeast  Iowa  Head  Start. 
With  enthusiastic  community  cooperation  we 
had  enlarged  our  program  by  one  class  of  16 
children  on  the  some  funding  that  we  bad  In 
1960-70. 

3.  To  maintain  our  present  program,  we 
need  a  S%  Increase  over  the  1970-71  funding 
of  si 70,867. 

3.  Because  of  the  transportation  difficul- 
ties, we  are  able  to  serve  less  than  bO%  ot 
our  rural  poor  With  present  unemployment 
and  Inflation  circumstances,  we  are  probably 
not  reaching  more  than  50%  of  the  urban 
low-Income  populatiotu 

CoaoLTN  A.  FaiEDSOV, 

Director,  Head  Start. 

Matura  Action  Coep,, 

Cresfon^  lotos. 
1.  Has  OEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming   year?  If  so, 
supply:  Yes. 

a.  Present  funding  level:  Local  Initiative — 
6177.000.  Summer  Head  Start — 657,073. 
NYC— 6159,250. 

b.  OEO's  reduced  funding  level;  Local  In- 
itiative— 6173.770 — 2%  reduction.  Head 
Start — 652,905—7%  reduction.  NYC— 6130.- 
250 — 19':^^  reduction. 

c.  Reaeons  given  l>y  OEO  for  cut  In  funds; 
Regional  Office  states  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds. 

d.  Impact  on  your  program;  for  example, 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Stan  or  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
power program.  In-schooi  NYC — Same  48, 
Could  use  100  additional  slots  to  fill  the  need, 
Out-of-School  NYC— Cut  from  48  to  14.  Be- 
ca\i&e  an  experimental  program  was  not  re- 


funded. Summer  NYC — 125.  Could  use  an 
additional  100  slots.  Heed  Start— 7'.;  cut  in 
Head  Start,  from  last  year  to  this  year  rep- 
reeenca  reduction  of  servioes  to  6  children. 
Local  Initiative — The  reducUon  in  Xxical  In- 
lUaUve  funds  makes  it  neces&or}'  u>  reduce 
outreach. 

3.  Please  esUmate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  prexcnl 
program,  in  terms  of  a  percentage  increase 
in  present  budget.  At  least  30% — (Since  in- 
ception of  our  program  we  have  lost  approxi- 
mately 35%  of  our  funding.) 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving?  13',i  of  the 
potential  due  to  budgetary  llmitoUons. 
Jos  Pals, 
Executive  Director, 
itATURA   Action   Corp. 

CTPFEa  Dks  MotNza 
Oppobtonitt,    Inc., 

£mmet3burg.  Jowa. 
Regional  O.E.O.  notified  us  on  September 
15.    1970.  that  our  OJE.O.  funds  would   be 
reduced   from   6154,956   to   •153.260   for   the 
next  fUiUding  year. 

On  October  27.  1070.  our  regional  OEO. 
field  representative  verbally  informed  us  that 
the  fluids  would  not  be  reduced  from  last 
years  level. 

Regional  H.E.W.  Informed  us  on  October 
13,   1970.  that  our  Head  Start  funds  would 
be  reduced  by  7%  for  the  next  funding  year. 
We  estimate  that  a  funding  level  of  6180.- 
370  tor  OJE.O.  and  6222,888  for  H.E.W.  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  present  programs. 
A  reduction  in  H.E.W.  funds  will  mean  we 
will  sen'e  165  instead  of  200  chUdren.  We  are 
now  serving  li  7t  of  the  eUglble  populaUon. 
D.  Craig  Fooo, 
Deputy  Director. 

NoBTHXAST  Iowa  Oosunmirr  Ac- 
tion Coap., 

i>ecorah,  Jowc- 
X.  a.  Present  funding  leveL  O.B.O.  231,151; 
Headstart  134,788. 

b.  OJB-O.'e  reduced  funding  level:  CEO. 
317,920:  Headstart  134.353. 

c.  Reason  given  by  O.E.O.  for  cut  In  funds: 
Lack  of  money. 

d.  Impact  on  our  programs:  We  may  have 
to  choose  between  being  understaffed  or  serv- 
ing fewer  people,  possibly  both.  In  addition 
to  the  across-the-board  cut  in  Headstart 
funds,  we  are  told  to  expect  a  30  percent  cut, 
unless  we  transfer  the  Summer  Eeadstort 
Program  to  a  year  round  program.  This  means 
a  reducUon  of  from  15  siunmer  classes  and 
3  year  rotind  classes  to  8  year  round  classes, 
since  it  must  be  done  with  less  money  than 
we  are  presently  allowed. 

Of  the  approximately  250  children  who 
could  be  served  In  the  summer  class  only  75 
of  them  can  t>e  served  In  the  year  round 
classes.  Also  the  3  current  year  roimd  classes 
will  have  to  t>e  cut  from  10  nuinths  to  B 
months  and  will  have  to  be  limited  to  one 
age  group  instead  of  the  present  two. 

2.  Funding  level  necessary  to  maintain 
present  programs:  Summer  Headstart  140.- 
000.  If  convened  to  full  year  Headstan  225,- 
000;  O.E.O.  323.000. 

3-  Percentage  of  eligible  or  needy  now  being 
served:  Approximately  17% . 

Jamss  R.  KXAMUXa, 

Deputy  Director. 

HACAP  Read  Stabt  Prcscbool, 

Iowa  City,  tovsi. 
1.  The  regional  OEO-HEW  offlee  has  noti- 
fied us  that  year  round  budgets  must  be  cut 
7.3%    (year  round  programs),  30+%.   (sum- 
mer programs). 

a.  Our  present  funding  level  is  6183,037. 

b.  The  reduced  funding  level  is  6169,094. 

c.  Reason  given  for  cut  Is  that  more  carry 
over  funds  were  anticipated  than  there 
actually  will  be. 
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d.  Impact  on  our  program:  In  Johnson 
County  Increased  community  caab  support 
will  b«  used  to  cushion  the  cut.  Instead  of 
being  used  to  expand  the  program  aa 
planned.  In  Jones  County  cut  back  In  number 
of  children  served.  In  Linn  County  cutback 
in  quality. 

a.  A  5%  funding  increase  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  present  program. 

3.  We  are  eervlng  in  full  year  fuU  day 
groups:  Johnaon  County — 60^  of  eligible 
children:  Linn  County — None;  Jones  Coun- 
ty— None. 

We  are  serving  In  summer  group*:  Johnson 
County — None:  Linn  County — 75  % ;  Jones 
Coimey — 909^. 

We  are  serving  in  full  year  part  day 
groups:  Johnson  County — 6Qri:  Linn  Coun- 
ty— 35%;  Jones  County — None. 

We  are  part  of  the  Bawkeye  Area  Com* 
munlty   AcUon  Program,   106-8th  Avenue  S. 
E..  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  53401.  Grant  St6J14. 
Executive  Director.  Ruasell  ProDHt. 
(Mra.)  CAaoL  PaACASsiNi. 
Htad  Start  Center  Supervisor. 

Johnson  County. 

GBXa-m  OPFOBTUNrrzES.  Inc., 

Dea  Moines.  Iowa. 
Greater  Opportunltlee  has  received  word 
that  we  will  deamtely  get  a  cut  in  funding 
of  our  1971  Head  Start  budget. 

1.  a.  Present  funding  level:  Our  present 
funding  level  of  9286.036  oo  will  be  converted 
to  full-year  Head  Start  programs. 

b.  OEO's  reduced  funding  level:  The  re- 
duced funding  level  as  suggested  to  our 
agency  will  be  7%  of  our  total  allocation 
(930.0Q2.52). 

c.  Reasons  given  by  GEO  for  cut  In  funds: 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  Region  VII 
funding  plan,  based  upon  the  regional  share 
of  Head  Start  ear-marked  funds  and  the  re- 
gional projections  of  the  1970  carry  over  funds 
dictates  that  our  regional  allocation  will  not 
be  enough  to  fund  existing  Head  Start  pro- 
grams for  1971  as  they  did  in  1970.  Hence,  our 
agency  will  experience  a  7'r  cut  In  funds. 

d.  Impact  on  your  program;  for  example. 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Start  or  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
poww  program.  First  of  all.  to  experience  the 
BUggeated  cm.  It  will  be  necessary  to  close 
two  claasrooms  (40  children).  In  each  center 
we  have  approximately  10  low-Income  per- 
sons who  would  lose  employment  because  of 
proposed  reduction  in  funds. 

We  will  need  approximately  a  9300.000 
funding  level  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  reflection  of  the  rising  coat  of 
goods  and  servlcea.  There  are  approximately 
1200  eligible  Head  Start  children  in  our  quad- 
county  area.  Hence,  we  will  actually  need  a 
budget  of  approximately  S960.000  for  a  total 
funding  to  take  care  of  unmet  needs  of  our 
pre-school  Impoverished  children.  This  figure 
is  approximated  from  a  sum  of  $800.00  per 
child  per  year. 

We  are  now  serving  about  33%  of  the  eU- 
giblo  Head  Start  Children. 

AiJvxD  B.  BaowN, 
Executive  Director. 

Kansas 
S.KIC.-C^P.  IHC^ 

Girord,  Kans. 
The   following   Information   concerns   the 
Soutneaat   Kansas  Communtty   Action  Pro- 
ffram'a  funding  status. 

SSJ^ - »6a9.630 

HEW    , ___. 523  OQQ 

GEO 407,029 

Total   - __ 1.819.469 

P2i -- —       W89.  530 

^fr - -         48S.4fl0 

'-'^O — 388,389 

TWal __     1.473.379 


DGL — No  cut. 

HEW— Regional  7%  cut  for  aU  BMd  Start 
Programs  in  Region  7. 

GEO— No  reason  stated. 

This  is  very  hard  to  estimate  but  In  order 
to  operate  at  this  reduced  funding  level, 
there  will  be  less  people  Involved. 

The  necessary  funding  level  to  maintain 
the  present  program  would  be  a  7%  Increase 
in  our  funding  level. 

DGL  =  2S-"n    (Work/Training). 

HEW  =  36ro    (Head  Start). 

GEO  =  34'-i. 

Gaby  L.  Pyrrus. 

Economic  GPFoaruNrrr 

PooNDATiOM.   Inc.. 
Kansas  City,  Kanx. 

Current  G.E,0.  Funding.  $6^,000. 

Head  Start  Funding,  1909.000. 

G.E.G.  reduced  funding  level  : 

GEO..  9579.000. 

Read  Start.  9845.000. 

Elimination  of  a  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance  Project  directed  at  Advisory  Board 
members  m  cooperation  with  the  Model 
Cities  effort 

2%  general  reduction  of  funds. 

Elimination  of  the  Training  and  Techni- 
cal Program  listed  above. 

No  new  or  innovative  programs. 

Elimination  of  one  Head  Stan  Center,  i.e. 
approximately  30  children. 

OX.O.,  9720.000. 

Head  Stan,  9i.ooo.ooo. 

Approxlniaiely  36-30%  of  the  eligible  pop- 
ulation Is  currently  being  served. 

These  statlsUcs  are  from  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Foundation,  central  headquarters  located  at 
1707  N.  7th.  Kansas  City.  Kansas  66101,  This 
agency  (^lerates  under  Grant  No.  0694. 
John  L.  Zokwalt. 
Managing  Director. 

KXHTUCllT 
FaTETTK  CotJNTT  PTTBLIC  SCHIOOLS. 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Our  funding  level  for  the  FuU  Year  Head 
Start  program  was  cut  98.339,00.  This  amount 
was  transferred  from  Summer  1971  program. 
Our  funding  level  la  9169.742  with  the  98.329 
added  to  comply  with  our  proposal.  Our  Sum- 
mer 1971  aUocatlon  Ls  991.325  and  999,554. 
We  are  being  encouraged  to  convert  the  sum- 
mer allocation  Into  the  Full  Year  program 
eo  we  can  dodge  another  cut. 

The  cut  for  this  year  did  not  eliminate 
any  children  because  of  the  transfer  of 
funds.  However,  we  will  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 250  children  from  the  summer  pro- 
gram due  to  conversion.  We  feel  that  the 
summer  program  is  not  sufficient,  and  con- 
version should  take  place. 

To  fund  our  present  program  with  16  chU- 
dren  per  class  and  not  30.  as  we  now  have, 
would  take  an  additional  15%  funding. 

We  are  serving  approximately  25%  of  the 
eligible  children.  To  serve  the  entire  group 
with  adequate  housing,  staff,  etc..  would  cost 
approximately  9500,000  or  more. 

The  Head  Start  program  Is  excellent.  We 
cannot  finance  a  kindergarten  program, 
therefore,  this  is  the  only  program  for  these 
cblidreo. 

Franklin  W.  San  ocas. 
Associate    Superintendent    for    State 
and   Federal   Programs,    Division   of 
Community  Relations. 

Knox  CotTMTT  Economic 
OppOBTUNmr  Council,  Inc., 

BarJyourville .  Ky. 
Last  year's  funding  for  the  Knox  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Council's  Program 
year  was  9243367.  FOr  the  present  1970-71 
program  year  our  funding  will  be  9235.581. 
The  reason  given  by  OEO  for  this  reduction 
was  simply  that  a  ahortage  of  GEO  funds 
necessitated  a  percentage  cut  in  fund  for 
community  action  agenciea. 
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The  most  obvious  Impact  such  a  reduction 
baa  had  on  our  program  is  the  eUminatlon 
of  some  sUff  positions  within  the  Early 
Childhood  and  Economic  Development  Pro- 
grams. To  maintain  the  program  level  of 
the  1969-70  year,  we  would  require  9279.200. 
which  is  a  19%  increase  over  the  amount  we 
are  presently  funded.  We  are  presently  serv- 
ing approximately  m%  of  the  eligible  or 
needy  population  of  this  area. 

HOLLU  D.  West. 
Executive  Director. 

Jackson-Clat  Child 

DXVKLOPMtMT  PKOGKAM, 

Manchester,  Ry. 
We  were  first  told  that  the  Jackson/Clay 
CAA  would  stistaln  an  across -the -board  cut 
of  1%.  This  was  later  Increased  to  14.5%  for 
the  Community  Action  part  of  the  funding. 
Thla  included  approximately  22  %  cut  In 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services,  a  40% 
cut  in  Account  62,  or  our  Economic  De- 
velopment component.  We  are  one  of  the 
few  CAA's  that  had  Its  Headstart  Program 
cut  only  3%. 

In  answer  bo  specific  quesUons,  please  note 
the  fcdiowing:  a)  present  funding  level  of 
both  GEO  and  HEW  administered  funds 
♦663.000.  b)  OEGs  reduced  funding  level 
9616,000.  c)  reason  given  by  GEO  for  cuts — 
cuts  ordered  by  national  OEO  headquarters. 
d)  Impact  on  our  program:  Had  to  reduce  8 
weeks  for  full-year  Headstart;  eliminate  all 
except  extreme  emergency  help  for  malnutri- 
tion cases:  and  cut  In  monlea  used  to  create 
permanent  employment  and  Job  develop- 
ment. 

This  agency  would  need  double  this 
amount  of  current  funding  in  oider  to  in- 
crease substantial  services  in  the  various 
programs.  Seventy  per  cent  (70%)  of  our 
population  fall  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment guidelines. 

We  are  now  serving  in  some  capacity  ap- 
proximately 30-30'?^  of  the  citizens  In  need 
of  our  agency. 

Headstart  In  Clay  County  is  desperately 
needed  to  limit  the  per  cent  of  retoloees  in 
the  first  grade,  and  provide  nutritional  and 
health  services.  Most  of  us  know  schools 
today  are  middle -class  oriented  and  our 
children  living  24  miles  up  hollows  are  not 
middle-class.  They  need  broad  experiences 
BO  they  may  be  able  to  adjust  socdally,  emo- 
tionally, physically  and  menUlly. 

Paducah  Public  Schools, 

Paducah.  Ky. 
GEO  has  notified  us  that  our  budget  has 
been  cut  for  our  1970-71  program  year, 
la)   Present  funding  level:  9133,001.00, 

(b)  OEO  reduced  funding  level  by  16%. 

(c)  We  were  told  that  there  hod  been  a 
cutback  in  the  funding  level  by  the  House 
for  fiscal  1971.  Moat  surprised  to  see  In  your 
letter  tiiat  In  fact  there  has  been  a  998  mil- 
lion Increase  over  the  91,948  billion  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1970. 

<d)  We  have  cut  our  operation  from  0>i 
months  to  9  months  of  operation  in  order 
that  we  not  drop  any  children.  This  15% 
reduction  In  funding  had  forced  us  to  reduce 
all  categories  in  our  budget  by  16%. 

We  could  operate  well  on  our  original  re- 
quest of  9143,428.00.  This  Is  a  15%  Increase 
over  our  present  budget. 

We  are  serving  76%  of  those  eligible  for 
this  program. 

Richard  B.  Bkown, 
Assistant  S-uperintendeni . 

HOPtUMS-MUHLEHBeac  Communitt 
Action  CoMMrrrxx,  Inc.. 

Madisonville.  Ky. 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  20. 
1970,  OEO  bos  notified  us  that  our  budget 
must  be  cut  for  tiie  coming  year.  Our  fimd- 
ing  level  for  the  year  1969-70  was  9314.642. 
GEO  has  informed  us  that  our  versatile  funds 
will    be   reduced    by   approximately   91.000. 
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Several  attempU  w«re  nude  to  determine  Louisuita  mean  additional  expenditures  upon  families 

why  tills  reduction  but  we  were  unaucceae-  st.  Mary  Pausu  Hcaostast.  ^*i**  "*  already  experiencing  tight  money 

juj.  Franklin,  La.  problems.  As  of  this  date,  we  are  only  serrlng 

HEW  has  Informed  us  that  our  budget  for  in   o^  gt,  Uary  Parish  Headstart]  after  approximately  44%   of  the  eligible  families 

the  1870-71  year  will  be  cut  a3,S00.  This  waa  having  our  children's  physicals  done  ninety  now. 

an  overall  Head  Start  cut.  per  cent  (90%)  of  two  hundred  (200)  chU-  In  our  Pull  Year  Head  Start  Program  there 

Only  yesterday  we  were  Informed  that  our  dren  was  suffering  from  anemia,  and  to  cut  Is  a  waiting  list  for  placement  for  some  of 

Summer  Head  Start  Program   may  receive  oj  some  of  their  health  care  could  be  damag-  °"'  services.  In  order  to  serve  the  ones  that 

an  addlUonal  20%   cut.  Our  feeling  here  is  ing  for  their  entire  life.  we  are  serving,  we  had  to  re-establish  criteria 

that  this  is  a  means  of  phasing-out  Summer  oEO  has  notified  me  that  there  would  be  a  because  of  the  large  number  that  made  ap- 

Head  Start  Programs.  The  Impact  on  our  pro-  seven  to  ten   percent   (7-10%)    cut  In  our  plications  for  services  to  thla  program, 

gram  basically  would  be  a  loss  or  ellmlna-  budget  for  the  coming  year  There  la  a  alight  possibility  that  the  Pol- 

tlon  of  approximately   60  Head  Start  chll-  a.  Our  present  funding  level  is  »222,789.  "y  Committees  wUl  concur  and  merge  Sum- 

dren.  We  regard  this  a  step  Into  the  past.  ^  our  reduced  funding  level  Is  at  the  pres-  '""  "««  'V"  '''"  Head  Start  Programs^If 

To  maintain  only  our  present  program  vre  e„^  unknown.  ■°'  **"*  *^"  **■*  "**  additional   loss.  This 

would  estimate  an  Increase  of  3%   of  our  ^  xne  re.ison  that  OEO  gave  for  the  cut  In  »l!«ncy  ha-  received  no  other  official  notlMs; 

existing  funding  level.  funds  Is  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  funds.  unofflclaJly    we  have  been  Informed  of  a  5  . 

Jox  LovrLt,  a.  The  cutback  of  funds  would  have  a  great  reducUon  of  the  total  prograins. 

Acting  mrertOT.  ,„,pact  on  my  program.  I  cannot  say  eiact-  ,°°"  '«»"'  "»'       «-«°;P»"l«  tj»t  the 

ly  the  number  of  children  who  wlU  be  cut  »"<'">  flguree  that  vrere  given  on  the  pro- 

MisslsslFPl   Rnn  economic   Op-  off  of   Headstart.   but   I   do   know   If   there  erams  represent  the  total  federal  and  non- 

poaruKlTT  CoUNcn,  Inc..  Com-  „ere  a  cut  the  very  needy  children  would  J?""'' "^f  .'i^i'^ff,!??  "^  '?  Summer 

MtiNrrv  ACTIOS  Fxoouii,  suffer,  because  for  some  children  this  U  the  5."?„^""  Is  174.281.  The  federal  share  of 

Fulton,  Ky.  only  well  balanced  meal  they  wUl  get.  I^"  ^e"  H""  ^"^  "  S    T  'A™™ 

OEO  has  Informed  us  that  our  funds  must  of  the  two  hundred    (200)   children,  not  "    *    7^7"'^' 

be  cut  for  the  coming  program  year.  This  one  had  had  a  physical  examination  or  bad                                          Direcior. 

cut  will  affect  all  UUtlatlve  funds  and  Head-  ever  seen  a  dentut.                                                                                                         

start  funds  will  possibly  mean  eliminating  This  would  be  the  wor^t  thing  ever  to  hap-  St.  Mahtik  lacatA  LAVATrm  GoM- 

some  staff.  We  have  uled  with  the  small  pen  to  the  poor  families  and  their  children.  ssoNrrv    AcmoN   agxnct,    Inc.. 

amotmt  of  funds  to  serve  four  counties  with  Instead  of  a  cut  back  of  funds  we  oould  use  Lafayette.  La. 

approximately  050  square  miles  and  32329  an  Increase  of  about  twenty  per  cent  (20Tt )  °"''  Kegional  Office  has  noufled  us  of  a 

people.  of  the  present  budget.  possible  cut  in  funds  for  the  coming  year 

Our  present  funding  level  for  Community  We  are  now  serving  twenty-Ove  per  cent  *  ""Py  °'  ">"  correspondence  is  attached. 

Action  is  $134,000  divided  Into  three  com-  (25". )  of  the  needy  population  in  St.  Mary  The  present  Head  Start  funding  level  Is 

ponents:  Parish.  7J«.553.  The  reduced  funding  level  would  be 

Mrs  Caloomia  B  Lex,  approximately  700,000. 

Condtict  and  Administration »31,578  Headaforf  Direclor  Any  reduction  in  our  present  funding  level 

Community  Organizatlim 87,651  would  result  in  one  or  several  of  the  follow- 

Senior    Cltixens... 14, TO  avoteum PaooKtas  Action  Cokmittie,  U^: 

Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 20,000  Marksvliu,  La.  1-  Reduction  In  number  of  children  and 

.  .                                           "7177^  We  have  been  alerted  by  HEW.  to  expect  tamlllea  served. 

Tot^   - 164,000  ^  jm  m  Head  Start  funds  In  the  amount  of  2-  Reduction  IB  numbu  of  persons  em- 

tl54  000   but   ire   have   never  received    a  a  77=  to  10%  decrease.  At  present,  the  budget  P'°!"^-          ,         ,              .       . 

Manpower  Grant.  ^'  "'""^  «"'>"  "Hows  us  to  serve  about  20%  3-  P^'enUon  o'  expansion  to  areas  not 

OEGs   reduced   funding    level    la   uncer-  of  the  chUdren's  needs.  Wo  can  readily  see  J'" 't^.t^Vi.r.M,™  .™„„.  .•,.  ~,™,i„„.  th»t 

tain  to  us  because  fromtte  memo  from  OEO  that  we  need  a  substantial  increase  In  fund-  «   Dissatisfaction  among  the  populous  that 

iS,^Vl!Si^iXaI  appropriation  the  Ing  level  rather  than  this  proposed  out.  ^?^?'Z^°J'Z^  w.°n.2^^  Sf  .^  ""'" 

manmum  level  for  next  p^gram  year  wlU  H    «>U    7-10%    decrease    Is    definite,    we  6"^"?"  needed  and  wanted  In  the  area, 

bi  .IW  MO  y4k«  <S^  mw  the  following  would  have  to  decrease  the  number  of  chll-  _  The  re«on  for  this  cut  was  caused  by  re- 

M»i»^uuu  oroaen  oowu  uiio  luc  iu..u»u^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ducuon  In   funding   le-el   for  the  Program 

^^^^     ■  Our  grant  number  is  5108.  and  we  are  the  ^""  ""'■ 

Conduct  and  AdmlnlstrBtlon $31,676  Avoyelles  Progress  Action  Committee    Inc  "^"'  program  presently  serves  only  about 

Community  OrganlESMon 86,  SSI  located  in  MarksvUle    Louisiana.  30"c  of  the  eligible  Head  Start  children  In  the 

Senior    Cltlxena 13,773  Boornv  L   Jonead  »■■"■  The  Policy  Council  has  previously  set 

Emergency  Pood  and  Medical -    30,000  Eiecutive  Dtrcctor  as  a  priority  the  expansion  of  Head  Start  to 

other  needy  areas  that  are  requesting  it  but 

Reason  given  by  OEO  for  anticipated  cut.  j,,,^,   „„  ,^n  ^^j,  „   ^   „^^^   because 

congress  has  not  appropriated  the  money.  CEN1.A  CoMsitrNTrr  ^^j^,  „^  n^^j^  ^een  enough  funds.  Now. 

The  Impact  on  our  program  this  will  have.  Action  Commitrx,  Inc.,  „hat  could  we  do  with  Increased  funds? 

It  will  eliminate  any  chances  of  us  ever  get-  Atexandria,  La.  This  is  otir  situation: 

ting  a  Manpower  program  here.  OEO  has  iq  accordance  to  Information  received  from  In  our  present  Head  Start  Programs — 
never  helped  u»  by  giving  us  a  grant  for  the  desk  of  the  Assistant  Regional  Director  namely.  St.  Martin.  Iberia,  Lafayette  parishes. 
Manpower.  We  do  not  have  a  Neighborhood  of  the  OtBce  of  Child  Development,  the  HEW  we  are  serving  870  chlld.en.  However,  we  have 
Toutb  Center  Biota,  Malnsueam  or  Green-  Dallas  Regional  Office,  dated  September  21.  a  current  waiting  list  of  650  eligible  par- 
thumb.  1870.  reduction  In  Head  Start's  funding  level,  ticlpants   who  we  cannot  serve  becatiae   of 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  because  of  lack  CCAC.  Inc.,  makes  the  following  report  based  lack    of    funds.   With   an   Increase   of    60'; 

of  funds,  no  Manpower  funds,  no  manpower  upon  the  Summer  and  Pull  Tear  Head  Start  over  our  present  level  we  oould  maintain  our 

programs.   We  are   not   serving   5%    of   the  remaining  separate  programs.  present   program  and   Increase  the  partld- 

needy  population  in  the  four  ootmty  area.  Summer  Head  Start  total  funding,  federal  panta  and  make  provisions   for  salary   In- 

of  the  32.320  people  that  live  in  the  four  and  nonfederal :  creases  according  to  our  Career  Development 

county    area,    65%    are    below   the    poverty  Total    $223,953.    Anticipated    loss     (20%)  Prigram. 

guideline.  44.791.  Total  after  reduction  $179,162.  Head  start  is  one  of  OEO  Programs  spon- 

Our  Headstart  budget  for  the  funding  Total  number  of  children  thla  program  sored  by  S.M.IX.E  CAA.  Inc.,  along  with 
level  for  last  year  was  $81,999  for  eight  weeks,  year;  820.  Anticipated  loss  63.  Total  after  Administration.  Nelghborhoof  Service  Cen- 
OEO  baa  reduced  this  to  $78437  and  have  reduction  867.  ter.  Emergency  Pood.  Human  Resources  and 
required  that  -xe  go  to  a  full  year  Headstart  Pull  Tear  Head  Start  total  funding,  federal  Touth  Enrichment.  We  have  also  been  notl- 
Program,  the  reason  given  by  OEO  for  cut-  and  nonfederal :  fled  about  across  the  Bc«rd  cut  on  all  funded 
ting  funds  la  listed  In  their  letter.  Due  to  Total  $683,716.  Anticipated  loss  (7%)  programs,  when  we  cannot  nnancially  meet 
reduction  In  Headstart  appropriation  there  62,560.  Total  after  reducUon  $831,156.  program  needs  as  present  conditions  exlst- 
wUl  be  an  additional  decrease  in  federal  Total  number  of  children  this  program  Ptmding  cutbacks  would  seriously  ham- 
funds.  The  Impact  thla  will  be  on  our  pro-  year;  650.  Anticipated  loss  58,  Total  after  Per  efforts  already  limited  by  funding  short- 
gram  will  be  that  we  must  serve  less  chll-  reduction  581.  ages.  In  St.  Martin  Parish  alone  for  ex- 
dien,  from  325  to  60.  We  have  requested  The  total  funding  level  for  Cenia  Com-  ample,  approximately  4.396  persons  left  the 
money  to  serve  all  360  in  this  area,  but  the  munlty  Action  c^ommlttee.  Inc.,  "2,509,036",  parish  during  the  period  1960-60.  mainly  for 
response  we  get  is  that  Headstart  appropna-  Anticipated  losa  107,351.  economic  reasons. 

tlon  has  been  reduced  by  congress.  Accord-  These  ar„   the  only  official   reductions  In  57.7'^  of  the  6.504  families  earn  less  than 

Ing  to  OEO  figures  we  will  need  $'360,000  to  funds  that  have  been  received  by  this  olBoe  $3000  annually.  1263  families  earn  less  than 

serve  a  full   year  Headstart  program  aa   it  to  date.  $1000  per  year. 

takes  approximately  $1,000  per  child.  The  effect  thla  will  have  on  our  program  Head  start  and  the  other  anU-poverty  pro- 

Ruros  ADKiMs,  Jr.,  and  community  will  be  a  loes  of  112  oblldren  grams  have  reached  the  people.  The  Emer- 

Ezecutive  Director.  from  our  current  program*.  This  wUl  alao  gency  Pood  and  Medical  Program  has  bridged 
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m.   Of  cJUl<l«n   «■»  f.mlU«i   h.r.  b«n  ITSSl^S^cSu?!^^^         ^  gram  ,«»r  endsd  Sepfmber  30.               '^ 

UMted  and  •ervlcu  provided  for  ■ucb  things           "^"^            £^,^'  „.„.„  **"  ^'^  *"  """>  »uthorlMd  $398,000  to 

»»  Kver.  rlcteu.  para.lt«.  tuberculo.!.  and                                    ^^^-iJ^^^^^L.  ^"^  ^•*"  '""■"  '^°™  ™W. 

other  dlMases.                                                                                                        azecmivt  DirKtOT.  ReducUoM  ai»  u  follow! :  Touth  develop- 

OppoaTUNTTT   CoKMjTTtt,   Ikc.  piye  percent  cut  in  Head  Start 

Acrioi.  AssociATlOH.  Inc..  The  orocam  of  th.   tJr,1'"S?,^  ."l  °^°  ''"  °°'  «""°  'PMlflc  reaaonj  for  the 

LAS4LUI  Mtn.Tl-P»«Ba  ConMurnxT.  noS  ^Mrt^„?^  ?L,^,»,.  T  "   ^"      ■=""■   ^"'=''   Prohl.m.   a.   he«lquarter.i   de- 

Uarruonburg.  La.         The  enS^ntl^  Committee.  Inc..  serve,     mand.  tor  experimental  money.  Inrtructlona 

The   Southwest    Regional    Omce    through  i    Haa  om HoTifi^.  .„„  .k..  ..   ^  '"'  P">8r»hl8  In  place  and  the  like  have  been 

Which  th.  LaSalle  Community  Action  AsS-      mu,t  "cuffor  thf^mC  ^,,^  ""  '""'^'      °''""' 

elation.  Inc   receives  Its  OEO  funds  has  not  yVs  coming  year?  The  impact  has  been  felt  most  keenly  In 

established  a  definite  guide  on  budget  cuts  lann  Head  Start.  Overhead  costs  remain  constant 

for  the  next  program  year.  Mr.  Griffith    the  while  a  5%  reduction  has  prevented  us  from 

Regional    Director   stated    In    a   meeting   In      *■  *Bency  VersatUe  funds.  Account  opening  a  center  that  would  serve  between  15 

Baton  Rouge  on  October  12.  1970  that  there  »CO3160   »93.08S     ""I  «  children.  DlOerences  In  other  funds 

would  be  a  cut  back  In  the  CAP  programs  ""^  Stin  143.000      has  caused  us  to  eliminate  30  enrollees  from 

funding   for   the  SUte  of  Louisiana.  Since  ib71  training  and  related  programs. 

that  time  no  action  has  been  taken  regarding     h    <„.o„.  17        ...     «      ^     ^ *  funding  level  necessary  to  maintain  our 

the  situation.  ^      b.  Agency  VersatUe  Punds.  CO2ia0.     02.986      present  program  should  be  Increased   by  5 

This   CAAs   total   funding  level    (Federal  Head  Start  cut  7r, 132.990      to  7%  rather  than  decreased  by  5%. 

fundsl    la  approximately   »S44.000  per  year.  In  addition  to  the  overall  cut.  there  was  '"  »"*''«■■  '<"  ?»>'■■  question  about  the  per- 

The  only  area  In  which  we  have  been  given  a  deficiency  of  89000  In  the  1970  Head  Start  "^"^^ge  of  eligible  or  needy  population  we 
expUclt  Indication  of  a  cut  back  Is  In  our  Oram  for  food,  due  to  unellglblllty  of  these  "'  "°^  serving.  I  would  say  that  Head  Start 
Head  Start  program.  This  program  Is  funded  children  for  food  supplement  from  Depart-  "  ""'"«  20"'  °'  eligible  children,  and  our 
for  830348.  The  cut  back  Is  to  be  approxl-      ment  of  Agriculture  other    programs    are   serving    approximately 

mately  7  to  10  percent  of  this  figure.  c.  The  reason  given  tor  the  cut  was  that      "'"  "'  ""  eligible  population. 

Any  cut  back  on  any  of  our  programs  would      InsulBclent  appropriations  required  a  71  cut  "   Scorr  WasoN. 

so  seriously  hinder  our  Impact  on  the  prob-      In  Head  Start  across  the  board  £iecuHi>e  Director. 

m^',  ?L?M?!''^.'P"'"'*""""°8'»°"^-         <••  The  7':t  reduction  of  Head  Start  fund-  ..      

"^  '"""' ^'1!°","  '"«  »'°''«  "'">  P"""""  "'"clencles  mean.  M»ss.cHt,anT. 

ine    funding   level   necessary   to   let    this     that   one   teacher   and    two    aides   must    be      Sp«i.-JonEi.D   Actiom   Cosimissiow. 
^r„ '.."Sf"      P^^t  '""  *'  """  ^'"'  P'°-      "■■''PPK'.   thus  eUmlnatlng   one  class  of   15  Paojrcr  Hxad  Staxt. 

Ir^j!^!/   IS    "   """  ™  """•"*  "''  »P-      children.    This    reduces    the    total    program  Sprinj/leli,  Moss. 

S[?,^^l  ',  ?.,P*'"'"    ^^  """"'  "°'  "-      """>  1™  chlld.en  to  00  children.  OEO   through   DHEW-OCD   has   Informed 

m„  r.^^h    r,  »''  S."^?'  programs  nor  the  In-place  funding  tor  the  general  CAA  pro-      "«  ">«'  our  budget  will  be  cut  between  9- 

Lrn,  i.Vli  „r  .  M  .,°  1  '  possible  the  grams  (agency  versatUo  funds)  means  that  ""  "mountrng  to  approximately  813.00000. 
Droer«r  'otlvlty  that  IS  presently   In      necessary  activities  Must  be  reduced  to  pro-      *'  "'  presently  funded  for  81ia.987.00.  The 

l/rogresi.  ^,^^  j^^  normal  Increases  In  salaries  and  In-      ™'  *'"  ""iuw  that  to  8100.000.00.  This  re- 

a  rni.i^I^fT  iervlng  a  five-parish  area  has  Ballon.  This  U  our  third  year  of  In-nlace  '•"ctlon  will  force  us  to  drop  40  children 
peon*  <S^tMjnumhlr'f«'';°"'"""^';?'^  funding,  while  our  program  needs  continue  '[.™  •  Program  serving  125  children.  6.000 
i„.  .K.         ,      I"™"''  '8  1  percent  faU  be-      to  e.xpand.  children  In  our  target  communlOes  are  po- 

afk  of  fiS^dC  t^Tv'oV'^  guideline.  Due  to         2.  Heas.  estimate  what   funding  level  Is      """""y   eligible   for  our   program  and   we 
number^tt^l  ?vlnlh,     ,''"*"°"  ""'  ""      ■"^"'nr  to  maintain  your  present  program.      »'""'  ""'^  2W  on  the  waiting  list. 
TnTh^.™  ™  .  ,   '  S  "'"  ""  '"^         To  maintain  our  present  Head  SMrtpS-  '"  ""'"  »  provide  staff  with   step-level 

50  oerr.nf^f^.^.^''  '".  '.f^"  '"'°"'      ^ram  an  increase  of  150;  In  Head  Start  funds      '"•'   <=<^<-  °'  """K  moreases  and   maintain 

umSTo  1  '""'^'^ '°"°''      '=■'•<"'«'■  wuMui      q^„„y    „„,c,    u,    service    areas    such    as 

our  servlcea  to  maintain  our  present  program   (other      Psychological,  health,  dental  and  speech  and 

HoaMAN  E.  TisoK.  than  Head  SUrt)  an  Increase  In  our  veraatUe      '"'arlng.  It  Is  necessary  tor  us  to  be  funded 

gjecutipe  Director.         fundsof  7^4  fi  Is  necessary.  "'  »  ••"'  of  at  least  8130.000.00.  But  that 

-,  3.  What  percentage  of  the  needy  popula-      '***'  ^  '°^  *  ^'  weelc  program.  Since  we  are 

■■*■'"'">  tlon  are  you  now  serving?  providing  day  care  services  to  children   of 

COMKUMcrr  Acnow  CoMitrmx  or  The  1970  census  regards  111.    (32  043)   of      working  mothers  too.  we  need  to  be  funded 

AtxiOAinr    CotJKTT.    1Ia«tlsko,  the29l.300resldent3of  Anne  Arundel  County      »'•'""' """Iclent  to  operate  a  twelve  month 

""^'  "  having  Incomes  of  less  than  83000.  Our      P'ogram 

_     .    ,^  Cumberland.   Md.         various   programs   reach   8.000  of   the   poor  Robert  S.  Swan, 

rui  i,;.jr'*"°'  funding  levels— HEW  8143,-     scattered  over  the  county.  Cirector,  Protect  Head  Start. 

B  ^      l*"^       ..  '°  ""■"'  "  H**"  ■■"*"•  "bout  1000  chU-  

m™  iTirnX?°S„^'"^'^    funding    levels—     dren  In  the  county  are  eligible  and  would  TlutJMPH,   Inc., 

HEW  8133.080.  OEO  63.087.  participate  IX  our  program  could  accommo-  Tounfon,  Moss, 

u.  ueaaons   given  by  OEO   for   reduction     <I«te  them.  This  year  we  are  providing  tor  '    represent    108    families    of    low-lncome 

°n    .""U^""""*  •PP'oprlatlonj  105.  next  year  tor  90.  We  have  avalUble  space     »"""  ""h  pre-school  sge  children  enrolled 

u  1  with  the  HEW  reduction  at  least  provided  by  public  and  private  In-klnd  con-  '"  °"'  '°^"  '*""'  Start  program  In  Taunton. 
ntteen  (16)  children  would  be  ellmliuited  trlbutlons  to  take  care  of  300  Head  Start  "'»"■  We  are  a  single  purpose  agency  with 
^^"'mlt^P'?""'  chUdren.  but  additional  stair  members  ate      '"'  '"""M  CAA.  We  operate  under  a  govem- 

2.  With  the  OEO  reduction  the  numt>er  needed  to  operate  these  faculties.  Staff  can  ^^  ^*°^^  known  as  Triumph.  Inc. 
of  persons  who  are  participants  In  our  pro-  be  obtained  orUy  with  more  cash  resources  to  ^®  ***'*  ****°  ^  ^he  unfortunate  straits  of 
gram  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  800.  This  P'V  'heir  salaries.  Local  funding  sources  have  '■'P«'"e<Uy  having  to  diminish  the  quality 
oS^i""  P"™""y  •"  out-reached  through  already  been  tapped  to  support  our  low-coat  °'  """  program  last  year  for  lack  of  funds. 
OEO  effOTU  and  pUced  In  labor  programs,  '^y  "=»>*  program  tor  chUdren  of  low-m-  "'  "ave  also  had  to  cut  the  number  of 
le     o_J.T..  MDTA.  Small  Business,  etc.  come    working    mothers.    This    program    Is      ohlldren  we  can  serve  each  year  for  the  same 

II.  In  tertns  of  a  percentage  Increase  In     partially  self-supporting  through  tees  paid      """h 
our  present  funding  level,  we  would  require      *'y  ">elr  parents  It  provides  activities  slmUar  *  poUcy  sutement  Issued  on  September  30. 

a  20^  Increase  to  maintain  our  current  pro-      'o  Head  Start  for  67  pre-school  chUdren  "™  '""^  '"e  Regional  Office  of  ChUd  Devel- 

^t^   —""""  *"  "*'  '*"  our  program,  which  was  oriel-      opment  Informs  us  that  further  reductions 

HI  With  the  present  funding  level  which  h»"y  under-funded  because  of  a  late  start  "*  anticipated  for  fiscal  1971 .  Reasons  given 
limits  our  staffing,  only  4  to  5%  of  the  needy  has  been  stunted  by  refunding  "In  nlace"'  '°'  """•  '"^  "'  hased  on  a  reduction  ot 
population  la  being  served;  Selectivity  In  funding,  rather  than  across-      P""'  ''*"  "nexpended  funds  and  partly  on 

Therefore  this  agency  and  the  residents  of  ""e-board  controls,  would  enable  successful  """clpated  reductions  In  new  approprla- 
Allegany  County  would  sincerely  hope  the     programs  such  as  ours  to  extend  their  effec-      """^ 

Senators    realize    the    Impact    a    reduction      "veness.  Our  present  funding  level  Is  8109.000'  the 

would  make  In  our  activities.  Hopefully  also  A«TKmi  H.  Pswcnr  ""'  "  1968-1969.  1969-1970  and  1970-1071 

they   wUl  recognize  the  need  for  Increased  P'fident.  Board  of  Directors  '^'  "Auctions  are  expected  to  be  between 

funding  to  areas  such  as  ours,   which   has  9-11%  for  fiscal  1971.  This  means  a  further 

206  t  of  Its  population  living  on  Income  less  oun..  it.   t  reduction  In  both  quality  and  quantity  ot 

than  83.000  and  has  an  unemployment  rate  jCiSf-s;^'  „„  °"'  "'°"'  ^'  °°''  ""'  approximately  667. 

of  well  over  7  per  cent  Also.  In  this  county.  Our  present  fundln.  \.,l^  .^^7',^  .  °'  "'°"  chUdren  and  famlUes  needing  the 
•hamefully.  data  Indicate,  that  27%  of  tb.  yout"  de^oLew  to*ni^m*i  -^  i"'  program.  Cuts  to  the  extent  of  10%^urd 
population  25  years  and  older  have  less  than     J?;;^,'',  ""^"P"""  •"  Program  yeu  ended     mean  that  of  our  6  class.,  of  le  chUdren 

aaoh,  we  would  hava  to  drop  back  to  4  classes 
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of  18  ChUdren  each  and  reduce  the  number     crease  ot  10%  due  to  Increases  In  personnel,  Boston  at  an  effective  level   It  would  be  nec- 

served  to  less  than  50%.  TTils  la  whoUy  In-     facUlUes,  and  service  cosU.  essary    to   Increase   our   present   budget   by 

consistent  with  the  needs  ot  poor  lamUles  In        At  present,  we  are  serving  approximately  24.1%.  This  Increase  would  offset  the  rise  In 

our  county.  We  need  more  money  not  less.         35%  of  the  eligible  population  ot  our  tar-  operating  costs  due  to  Infiatlon  and  would 

We   are   unable  to   provide   any   auiUlary     get  areas.  restore  the  program  to  lu  level  prior  to  a 

services  such  as  medical,  dental  or  psycho-         In  addition  to  the  above,  we  are  aggres-  cut  which  we  susUlned  In  1988 

logical  and  believe  me.  a  large  number  ot  our     slvely  seeking  new  OEO  funding  for  expand-  We  currently  have  enroUed  in  the  Head 

lamlUea  dMperately  need  Just  such  attention,     ing  and  upgrading  of  Health  Services  and  Start  program  16%  ot  tbOM)  children  In  Bos- 

Our  funding  level  ought  to  be  In  the  neigh-     the   expansion   of   the  existing   lnadequat«  ton  who  are  eligible 

borhood  of  8160.000  per  year  to  allow  us  to     Surplus  Pood  Commodity  Distribution  Pro-  II.  DOL  funds 

adequatelymeet  the  needs  ot  our  low-Income     gram.  We  currently  receive  funds  from  the  De- 

tamuies.   This  Is  only  adequate  and  by  no                                                 jo„n  C.  Sha.p,  partment  of  Labor  tor  a  Concentrated  Em- 

p^'r:uSc.?;°onTt'",n-i;o<^""-o^JirSi                                         _E.eci.,ii,e  Director.  P'oy-n^^'ogram    tor    the    Ke.ghhorhood 

uir£i?b'eXrto'r  n^VoTeaTS:                 Co-mu*„";''^'^.^Xinc..  "^^^Ted'VZer.i  month,  ago  that 

uon  wiu  oe  given  to  ine  needs  of  early  child-                                                           Boston    Mass  """■  CEP  budget  would  be  cut  tor  the  comlni 

IKXX.  programs  b^or^^uts  a«  «^.^orl.ed.         ^^^^     ^^,_^^    ,^   ^^,    con^"nlty   atSon  y^^r.  Pur  present  level  ot  funding  ,s  85.60,.! 

Dlrecl  "o^ralim  H^s'larl           'B'^y  ""  Boston,  currently  receive,  funds  ^:J^   planned   to   cut    these    funds    lo 

mrector.  Operation  Head  Start.         ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  above-named  Federal  •S;'"l'""      *""     protracted     negotiations, 

CoMKOlftiy  TiAKWoaK  IHC                   sources.  Our  prospects  for  funding  In   the  Pp''  "••  recently  ogreed  to  fund  us  agsln  at 

coKKOiftiy  TtA»iwo»K^HC                 ^^                differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  '^e  cuirent  level.  The  r»ason  given  for  the 

We  are  facing  Impendlni  ^  to  Xee     •«»  <>'  'h«  ^^«>  «««hcles.  and  I  wUl  treat  Pl^hned  cut  was  an  ovcrau  reduction  In  CEP 

r=  H««7st'S:  cTL^^C^  A'c'r^     them  s^p^l^beJfw.  rsVoro"f"lh:'S^?^o''t  ^e"-  rnT<^ 

nou^er  tirthr  He^"sCt''p°rogr':rm    We'         We°^rr^y^e«,ve  funds  from  OEO  both  -"S  ">e  country.  Had  the  cut  b^n   at- 

hav.  been  notmed^ofsp^e^flc^curtor  t^      '-  P"K"^  administered  by  OEO  and  for  J'^' ^'nXer  ^"nto.  nroiS^SSs""  '"■" 

CEP   proeram    and    NYC   cuts   for   th.    In       Head  Start  which  Is  administered  by  HEW.  '"our  Manpower  training  programs. 

SchoofTr^r.in"".?e''Jr^7ln'?ff.i'"  ^e      The  OEO-admlnlstered  praams  are^'of  two  „„X  oV.S'=to1S»Vov'e?X'^utU"oMhe' 

effect  of  these  cuts  have  been  summarized  on      WPf-    Programs  running  on  a  continuing  pift  Cr^  e5to«W  fundto.?o^^frF^ 

^e  .tu«hed  Sheet.  May  I  Polnt  out  that  In      h«ls  »nd  those  funded  tor  limited  period,  ^?Srrr^';:;r,rh!.ve"fo  ^  fnS^^VSy'  fo^T 

:iJu'roS."buTraXrby'trfd';^nstS!     "w^^' regard    to    OEO-admlnlstered    pro-  '^,Z.'^.rZToZ^"olV,.frA^Z' 

tog  agencies.  HEW  and  DOL  resoectlvelv            Snuns  running  on  a  continuing  basis:  113,^,     Jl       ..  P''P,"'"'°°  *'"=°  «  «hem- 

wr^re.  Of  course'Ton^mirrtSit  iese         °^  •>"  "°'  "Ot.fied  us  th^  our  budget  S^rA''mlmm^''7°rtorre^  to  "fu'ndto: 

actions.   In  light  of   the  President's  earlier     -""»,'  "e  cut  tor  1971.  Our  present  funding  S^ujd  aJSn  SToiLrrt^^^  to  off«t  to* 

announcement  ot  lncreas«l  emphasis  on  the      '"«'  'or  these  Kinds  of  programs  is  87.434.464.  HaUoni?r"s«  to  o^une^tl 

early  chUdhood  field,  this  proposed  cut.  to      ,    Because  ot  Increased  operating  costs  due  to  "'^e^   c^ently^roWdl^^mDlovment 

the  only  nationwide  federally  funded  pro-     '"'li'tlon.  we  estimate  that  to  malntato  our  servl^tre^mng  m  ^t  ^Sb^fcem«,u 

gram  ot  this  kind,  seems  a  contradiction            Pr^^-t  programs  at  their  current  levels  our  "7oTo{  t"i  eullWe  S^.1S>  ?i  tS^  tv 

Our   concerns    about   Impending   cuts   to      "udget  would  need  to  be  Increased  by  T-o.  including  pers^nl  wbo^?^?S™!uo^S  i^d 

manpower    programs    are    espechSly    acute      "  by  8530.414  to  1971.  subemo^ovSd                             unemployed  and 

rtnce  the  employment   picture  to   the  ana          The  various  Individual   programs  funded  '  wiUi  ree^d   to  the  Nelchhorhood  To,.ih 

Is  quite  grim.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  now      "y  ">ls  budget  serve  different  proportions  of  coins                                  Neighborhood  Youth 

9.3%,  the  highest  to  Massachusetts  and  one      ""  •I'glble    populations.    Overall,   we   estl-  „?,,    h„  _„,    „„,,.„,   ,„   „,  .„„  „,,    ,_ 

ot  th.  hlghei  in  the  nation.  Lowell  Sas  °tS?     ">»«  "e  are  able  to  serve  approximately  one-  ^^^'i^Z  "S^  "^J?  ,^,°'  "5^.™'   '° 

been  rMlasslfled  Into  area  E  by  the  DOL      «"""  »'  ">"  "•'"y  populaUon  In  the  City  "««'"""„  o^  Pr««nt  level  ot  funding  tor 

which  means  It   U  an   area  of  substantial     <"  B""""  "  our  current  funding  level.  This  Is  a  flrst-Ume  erant   tundKi  at  what 

unemployment.  We  are  the  only  SMSA  to         «""    "«»rd    to    OEO-admlnlstered    pro-  we  consider  t^  be  a  reSc  l«el 

Massachusetu   to   have  thu   rather   untor-     grams  running  on  a  limited  basis:  We^e  cur?emlv  wSvlni  ll'    of  the  ell 

tunate    dlsUnctlon.   To   out   ongoing    man-         We  currently  have  three  special  grants  (tor  «we  o^ouUttoTln  E^Wn  In  the  NYC  »^ 

power  programs  at  this  time  seemTa  con-      ''"""y  planning,  for  narcotics  addiction,  and  frij^  population  in  Boston  to  the  NYC  pro- 

tradlctlon.   Our  NTC   program   has   been  a     'or  school  hot  lunches)  each  ot  which  began  m  HEW  funds 

success    from    the    start    and    conslstenUy      '"  J"!?.  1»70.  and  win  run  out  In  the  middle  we   currently    receive    funds    from    HEW 

maintains  a  waiting  list  of  around  two  bun-     of  1971    The  total  amount  of  funds  to  these  for  tte  ^r  GrfTd^rtnL^StrrSran?^ 

dred.  Recent  statistics  from  the  DOL  places     three   grants   Is   81.026,827.   OEO   has   todl-  .  sDMlalBMlfh^^n^  l^E^^ST 

CEP  placement   rate   as  second   hlghm   S     "ted  to  us  that  funding  tor  two  of  th«»  '  ?f^h  k>^rt  W^i^'cfSd^nts 

the   region,   although   our   funding  level   U     grants  (family  planning  and  narcotics)  will  hew  htf^t  not^urSnSTf^^t^com 

one   Of   the   lowest.   Approximately   8236.000     be  made  available  agato.  The  hot  lunch  pro-  tog  cuU  In   ?he  ^ur  ^^S^renL   Z 

for  manpower  purposes  Is  coming  Into  the     gram,  which   accounts  tor  806.000.  wUl  not  „Ln  which  ta  curr^Tlv  ^toelS  tSr  .226 

area  from  the  DOL.  However,  to  light  Of  theae     b*  refunded.   Punds   In   this  program  have  Srko«v«    th^proiam^S^urb,  5" 

impending  cuu.  the  effect  ot  this  «ldltlon.l     «««"  used  to  renovate  school  kitchens  and  S.,  yetri^'  the  gSSf^  iT^  nol  strSc'.: 

money  is  neutralized^                                                2' ""^/"n''  V.h  T  h?"  '"'"  "'"'  "  ""  t^HoTnot  JrS    "y    undS^  "ve?! 

Leo  P.  DrsjABl-Als,                 termination  of  the  funding.  ^^^    coats     amounting    to    approximately 

_.^.«.eI,.rec,or.         ,„ron,'^e'Srimn.rS:rtS''nX?a5.";r2  ^  S  ^',£^^J^S^Zb ^^ 

S^e^^JlTitass          reTbu^^n^SLi^ff.':"""--"'-  ^^^"^^^^^oTJi.i'L'^^],^^: 

Through  the  Office  of  Child  Development.         «"  estimate  that  with  the  family  planning  ^as  far  as  Droeram  ooeratlons  eo    th.  cur 

we  have  been  Informed  that  our  Head  Start     grant  we  will  be  able  to  serve  approximately  rem  g?in"lev7l^  bTiSed^t.  t'oTuo^ 

budget  will  be  cut  11  n  f^m  Its  present  level      60-;  of  the  eligible  population  In  the  City  of  ?StJ^S?^ndD.l-.*tt  «  ltf?,^^t  f.vel'^S 

of  867.800  to  approximately  860^43.  The  In-      Boston  and  with  the  narcotics  program  ap-  l^  franoparents  at  Its  present  let  el  next 

dlcsted  reasons  for  this,  from  the  Office  of     Proximately  76%  of  the  eUglble  population  Poster  Grandnarent.  curr.ntiv  a«-vM  .hn>,t 

Child  Development,  are  the  expectations  of     !■>  •  deliberately  limited  service  area  con-  4-.    oTthe   eld^y   p^pSonTS^to 

Federal  funding  cuts  to  the  Head  Start  Pro-     listing  ot  three  housing  projects.  wUolp»»           '    '^    population    eligible    to 

^^„  '^°  ?,™?°^  ""',""  ""'  """«'"  *"""'         """  '""^  '°  ""^  ^'*"  •  With  regard  to  the  Health  Training  Pro- 
mean  the  .llmlnatlon  of  approximately  22  of         W.    hav.   been   notified   by   the  Regional  gram- 

our  present  pre-school  children.                              Office  of  Child  Development  that  our  budget  This  program  Is  a  demonstration  project 

our   present   funding   level    Is   as   follows      must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year  Our  present  which  has  been  f und«l  tor  two  years  and 

by  component:                                                             funding  level  is  82.655.340.  The  reduced  fund-  which,  as  planned,  will  terminate  next  year 

Basic   VersaUle                                        .282  OOO     '"*   ""'   **   '°   ""   82.363.353.   The   reasons  The  amount  of  funding  for  the  program  Is 

Youth  Development        18000     g'"°  by  OEO  for  the  cut  to  funds  are:  re-  853.897  per  year. 

Health  Services                                           14  000     ^""'^   appropriations   In   OEO-tunded   pro-  It  the  program  were  to  be  contmued.  we 

Training  and  Technical  Asaistanoe"       4o'o00     grams  and  over-projectlona  of  1969  and  1970  would  agato  need  about  7^^  additional  funds 

l-eg»l    Services                                             75' OOO     '"'*''?«"'"<'   funds    needed    for    funding   to  to  maintain  It  at  It.  present  level. 

Head  SUrt 1 67' 800      '*"  programs    It  the  budget  cut  Is  Imple-  The  Health  Training  Program  serves  an- 

,       _      .          .                        mented.  we  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  197  proximately  25-i  ot  the  populaUon  which  Is 

In  order  to  maintain  our  present  program,     children  and  their  tamlllea  from  our  Bead  eligible                                                      """-u  "» 

at  their  current  level,  we  estimate  that  It     SUrt  program.  j^,^  repola. 

would  be  necewary  to  be  funded  at  an  to-        We  Ael  tluit  to  malntato  Bead  Start  In  J>epu(y  Cxxcutlre  INreetor 
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Michigan 
Th«  PuBLtc  Schools  or 


TH«  Cttt  of  Muskegon. 

Muskegon.  Mtch. 
I.  Has  GEO  notWed  you  that  your  budget 
mtut  be  cut  for  Uie  coming  yew? 

It  has  been  rumored  and  we  have  beard  of 
the  possibility  that  n  lOr^  reduction  tn  avalt- 
able  fund*  wHj  come  about  before  the  end 
of  the  present  school  fiscal  year. 

A.  Present  funding  level,  ftlBO.OOO. 

B.  OBO's  reduced  funding  level,  $18,000 
leaving  an  amount  of  H62.000 

C.  Reasons  given  by  OEO  for  cut  in  runda: 
Reason  was  faUure  of  the  President  to  release 
budgeted  amounts  and  cutbacks  in  OEO 
preparations. 

D.  Impact  on  your  program;  for  aaample, 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Start  or  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
power Program. 

If  the  above  cutbacks  are  Implemented  it 
wUl  result  In  30  fewer  children  being  serv- 
iced under  Head  Start,  The  reason  for  the 
large  number  is  that  fixed  costs  la  tooling 
up  for  programs  resulted  in  lower  expansion 
costs  for  more  children  and  higher  coats  for 
fewer  children. 

2.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  preaent 
program.  In  terms  of  a  percentage  Increase 
la  present  budget. 

Our  present  program  as  carried  out  In 
1969-70  would  necessitate  a  7%  across  the 
board  increase  for  all  persDnnel.  This  would 
mean  at  least  an  $11,000  Increase  over  last 
year's  program.  Due  to  the  fact  that  reduc- 
tions in  service  had  to  be  inlUated  under  the 
1970-71  program,  we  were  able  to  maintain 
the  same  number  of  children  In  the  program 
but  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  under 
contract. 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving? 

At  the  present  time  we  are  serving  approx- 
ImaUly  Vi%  of  needy  children  in  our  target 
district  schools  only.  In  other  than  target 
schools  we  are  offering  no  serrloe  at  all. 
Jamks  K.  Austut. 
Director  of  Federal  Programs 

Economic  Oppoa-rtiNiTT  CoMMTrrKx. 

Sloise,  Mich. 

We  have  not  been  noUfled  of  any  budget 
reducuon.  We  have  been  told  that  there 
might  be  a  reduction  of  8-10%.  however. 

im}  Present  funding  level  •630,000. 

<b)  Gnknown. 

(C)    Recommended  reducUon  by  House. 

(d)  A  10%  reducUon  in  our  budget  would 
take  away  »53,600  and  would  be  a  major 
crisis.  If  the  lO'i  budget  cuts  were  made  in 
the  Summer  programs  about  178  children 
would  be  dropped  from  the  program. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  present  program 
we  wotUd  need  a  budget  increase  of  e-10% 

We  are  presently  serving  between  30  and 
60"  of  the  eligible  population  In  our  Wayne 
County.  Of  these  being  served.  60%  are  In 
nunmer  programs  and  40%  are  In  full  year 
programs. 

In  summary,  any  reductions  in  Head  Start 
funding  would  be  a  tragedy.  The  KUechner 
reports  Indicate  that  Head  Start  Is  a  most 
successful  Community  Action  Prosram  for 
poor  people. 

jEXOacx  C.   PALWCl-t,. 

Child  Deoetopment  Coordinator. 
Tai-COPWTT   COXMimiTT 

AcnON  CoManasiDif.  Inc.. 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
Our  Regional  Office  has  notified  us  of  the 
possibUity  of  a  10%  cut  In  our  present  fund- 
ing level,  and  warned  ua  to  l>e  |n«p«f«d  for 

(a)  Our  present  funding  level  is  •95.400.00 

(b)  The  reduced  funding  level  would  be 
•85.880.00. 

<c)  Anticipated  out  In  OEO.  appropria- 
tion level,  *^ 


(d)  It  would  eliminate  10%  of  the  ohu- 
dren  we  could  serve  at  the  present  funding 
level. 

A  minimum  5%  inoreaae  would  be  neces- 
sary to  malnuin  our  present  prognuu. 

We  are  now  serving  only  10%  of  those 
eligible. 

OasoM  H.  PLownts. 

OOMMUNZTT    ACITOH    PHOOSAU. 

Yes.  we  were  notified  by  O.B.O.  of  our 
funding  out. 

No,  wc  were  not  given  a  reason,  other  than 
Congress  was  cutting  Head  Start  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  1971. 

Our  present  funding  level  is  $348,000. 

Our  reduced  funding  level  is  $239,000. 

We  have  had  to  absorb  this  cut  by  reducing 
staff  and  cutUng  back  on  student  transpor- 
tation. It  Is  in  the  area  of  transportation  that 
we  feel  wlU  greaUy  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

It  is  impossible  to  cut  our  program  in 
other  areas  because  of  today's  high  costs 
without  reducing  the  number  of  chUdien 
served.  We  have  not  cut  the  ntunber  of  chil- 
dren imder  this  funding  level,  but  we  will  be 
deeply  concerned  over  the  attendance  in  the 
coming  months. 

ThU  reducUoQ  in  our  budget  will  hurt  our 
mission  In  our  community  because  we  now 
are  serving  only  27>w  of  the  total  eligible 
children. 

Raymond  K.  Taaor, 
Director.  Community  AcHon  Program. 

Matob's   CoMsoTm   roB   Huiuh 

RCSOUBCXS  Otvxlopkknt, 

Detroit.  Mich. 

The  1,006  employees  in  the  fifth  largest 
city  can  testify  that  appropriations  since 
Fiscal  Year  'OO  have  been  far  from  adequate 
FY  *69  versatUe  funds  were  reduced  from 
•7.466.000  to  »6.9fi6.O00  because  the  Regional 
Office  "welched "  on  an  agreement  to  absorb 
the  annual  City  of  Detroit  Q%  wage  In- 
crease. The  result  of  the  reducUon  was  to 
trim  a  budget  providing  for  the  grantee  and 
delegate  agencies  new  hires,  promotional  op- 
portnnlUss.  oonsultanu  and  reimbursements 
to  community  represenutives.  We  were 
barely  able  to  avoid  lay-offs. 

On  June  3,  1970  the  MCHRD  submitted  iu 
Program  Year  ■'F"  budget.  Again  we  were 
advised  that  the  annual  wage  Increase  of 
6:;  could  not  be  absorbed.  The  submittal 
was  at  a  level  of  »8.965,000.  Three  weeks  later 
we  were  advised  that  because  of  reduced  ap- 
propriations. aU  CAA's  would  suffer  further 
reducUons.  The  large  cities  In  Region  IV  were 
to  receive  an  8%  cut.  The  versatile  funding 
level  for  our  Agency  was  arrived  at  in  the 
following  manner: 

^«*5;'— -- WATS.OOO 

N3P  Core  Senrloes _,      +300  000 

POP  _ _.        +9o:ooo 
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since  1966  no  demographic  study  to  deter- 
mine the  real  percentage  of  eligible  baa  been 
made  Since  that  time  we  have  annually  re- 
ported 260,000.  However,  with  the  middle- 
class  exodus  from  the  City,  the  increase  of 
Inner-oity  residents,  the  displacement  of  In- 
ner-clty  residenu  by  the  Introduction  of  two 
additional  freeways  and  the  addition  of  ser- 
vices to  eligible  resident  from  outside  the 
boundaries  oj  the  four  (4)  target  areas,  U  is 
planned  to  begin  a  demographic  study  as  of 
November  2. 

It  Is  suspected  that  the  study  will  reveal 
approximately  300.000  eligible  restdenta.  At 
the  present  level  the  cost  per  recipient  (360  - 
000)  Is  •26.37.  For  300.000  recipients  at  "a 
level  of  •6.591.800  service  delivery  cost  wUl 
be  reduced  to  »21.97  per  benefloiary. 

How  does  this  CAP.  natloiiolly  noted  for 
having  the  quality  program,  continue  to  deli- 
ver needed  service  to  approximately  167*  of 
the  Clty'a  prpulation  with  continued  budget 
reductions?  Fortunately,  for  this  Fiscal  Year 
we  will  not  experience  a  Head  Start  cut. 

OEOftCiA   R.    BSOWN, 

iW  rector. 

Economic  OpPORxtrNrrr,  Iwc,  or 
Mointoe  Coumtt, 

Af onroe.  Mieh. 
The  Chicago  office  has  warned  this  Agency 
of  Impending  cute  In  current  funding  level  of 
eight  percent.  O.E.O.  funds.  We  were  also  ad- 
vised that  we  prepare  for  this  cut  for  our  new 
program  year.  December  1.  1970. 
Present  Federal  funding  levels  are: 

OJE.O.— TersatUe  Funda •62,000.00 

O.S.O.—Earmarked  Funds. 68, 000. 00 


Total    7.166.000 

a   percent 673.300 


Total    _ 6.581.800 

See  attached  Sept.  3  letter  to  all  Regional 
CAA's. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  1970  reducUon 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pollcy-Ad- 
Tlaory  Committee  decided  that  no  employses 
would  be  terminated.  The  MCHRD  has  91% 
para -professionals.  However,  the  attached 
reductions  were  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  assigned  level  (see  attachment).  The 
braciceted  numbers  indicate  the  numt>Br  of 
affe<:ted  staff. 

-Mi  order  to  extend  our  four  (4)  target  area 
boundaries  as  required  by  ttis  Lensr  of 
Understanding  of  September  34  which  in  ef- 
fect estahiiahea  the  present  program.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  this  Agency's  versatile 
level  to  be  Increased  by  ten  percent  (lO*^) 
or  an  Increase  to  $7,260,900. 


Total  O.K.O.  Funds 120,000.00 

Poll  Year  Head  Start  (H.rW.)_„  09,000.00 
Operation  Malzurtream  (D.OX.)  _.  95,  000. 00 
Neighborhood        Touth        Corps 

(D.O.L.)     _., ._   138,000.00 

Reductions  In  the  funding  level  will  cur- 
taU  operaUon  of  thU  Agency  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  categories: 

1.  EUmlnaUon  of  ths  limited  Legal  Aid 
that  we  are  now  able  to  provide.  This  la  a  top 
priority  In  this  County  In  terms  of  need. 
Presently,  there  are  60  famlUee  awalUng  legal 
assistance. 

2.  Cut  In  Neighborhood  Service  programs 
planned  by  the  poor. 

3.  No  expansion  of  Family  Planning  service 
into  the  rural  areas. 

4.  No  Neighborhood  Service  Centers,  a  pri- 
ority, listed  In  the  nu^  areas  of  Monroe 
County  which  has  no  agency  services. 

6.  Elimination  of  Job  slots.  No  salary  level 
is  now  more  than  »10.000.00. 

6.  Cut  tn  food  service  and  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  300  hungry  children. 

7.  A  cut  in  the  number  of  youth  served  in 
the  Youth  employment  program. 

HEALTH,  EDDCATTON  AND  WEl^TABE 

Under  the  present  budget.  Head  Start  muat 
cut  to  a  four  day  a  week  cla&aroom  to  allow 
for  the  Career  Development  program  which 
Is  now  required.  Two  non- professional  slots 
are  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to  serve  the  SO 
children.  The  new  cut  would  eliminate  15 
children  from  our  present  enrollmeat. 
DEPAarsuKT  or  LSBoa 

Operation  Mainstream  must  end  Its  pro- 
gram of  employment  for  50  persons.  Many 
of  these  persons  were  considered  tuiemploy- 
able.  It  is  now  funded  until  December  30. 
1970. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  maintains  a 
stand-by  list  of  100  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers, waiting  for  theh-  first  chance  at  a 
part-time  Job.  The  program  now  provides  Job 
slots  to  55  In-Scbool,  16  Out-of-ScbooI  and 
100  Summer. 

This  Agency's  Plans  and  Priorities,  as  Iden- 
tified by  tils  poverty  population,  calls  for 
Job-sklU  training,  twslc  education  and  health 
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services,  none  of  which  can  be  ever  consid- 
ered under  a  reduced  funding  level. 

This  Agency  would  require  at  a  minimum. 
an  Increase  of  six  percent  from  each  funding 
source,  in  order  to  maintain  Its  present  serv- 
ice. We  are  presently  serving  on  a  dally  basis 
885  low-income  individuals.  This  does  not  in- 
clude referrals  and  other  Outreach  services^ 

Monroe  County,  which  Is  76' r  rural,  has 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  10*^;.  50"^.  of 
the  labor  force  must  find  employment  out- 
ilde  the  County. 

The  poverty  population  numbers  14.000 
persons  who  are  located  In  pockets  through- 
out the  County. 

IBCNE   FtNCK, 

C-4P  r>i rector. 

MiSSOUBI 
JeFTERSON  -  FSAN  KLI N 

CoMMUNiTT  Action  Corp., 

mUsboro.  Mo. 
We  have  been  notified  of  budget  cuts  as 
follows: 

OEO-COMHVNrrY   ACTION    PBOCRAUS 

1.  (a)   Present  funding  level.  •112.602. 
<b)  Reduced  funding  level  (2*^^  reduction 

In  funds),  •110.350. 

(e)  Reasons:  Our  Letter  of  Understanding 
did  not  give  a  specific  reason  for  the  reduc- 
tion. 

(d>  Impact  on  our  program:  With  a  2'^ 
reduction,  a  fewer  numtier  of  families  viill 
be  served  by  our  General  Services  program. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
gram level,  a  7%  increase  above  our  present 
funding  level  would  be  required.  This  would 
allow  retention  of  present  staff  and  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  staff  presently 
employed. 

3.  We  are  presently  serving  approximately 
20^  of  those  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  programs. 

HEW — HEAD     STABT      PBOGBAMS 

1.  U>   Present  funding  level,  •177JS21. 

(b)  Reduced  funding  level:  HEW,  who 
administers  the  OEO  Head  Start  monies  by 
delegation  agreement,  has  notified  us  of  a 
20%  reduction  II  we  do  not  convert  our 
Summer  Head  Start  program  to  a  Full  Year 
Head  Start  program,  and  tf  we  convert  from 
a  Summer  program  to  a  Full  Year  program, 
we  win  only  receive  a  7%  reduction  m  funds. 

(c)  Reasons:  The  reason  given  by  HEW 
for  this  acUon  is  that  OEO's  appropriation 
bill  has  not  been  passed,  however,  HEW  re- 
ports funds  have  been  allocated  to  Region 
VII  and  this  funding  level  is  based  upon  the 
amount  earmarked  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
taking  Into  consideration  projected  carrj*- 
over  funds  from  grantees  who  do  not  spend 
the  amount  of  the  grant  monies  allocated  to 
them. 

<d)  Impact  on  our  program  :  This  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  serving  400  children  In 
a  Summer  Head  Start  program,  and  54  chil- 
dren in  a  Pull  Year  program.  Under  the  above 
mentioned  guideline,  we  have  no  alternative 
other  than  to  convert  to  a  Full  Year  Head 
Start  program  becouse  a  20%  reducUon  in 
grant  funds  would  seriously  cut  back  tlie 
Summer  program. 

Projecting  a  7':v  cut  and  full  conversion  of 
the  Summer  program  to  FiUl  Year,  we  will 
serve  approximately  140  Head  Start  children, 
versus  serving  454  children  the  previous  pro- 
gram yeor:  thus,  314  children  will  not  re- 
ceive medical,  dental,  and  psychological 
exams  and  foIIow-up.  nor  whl  they  receive  a 
hot  lunch,  or  be  exposed  to  the  Head  Start 
classroom  activities. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
grams, a  4':fj  increase  above  our  present  level 
would  enable  us  to  continue  our  present  pro- 
grams: however,  we  are  serving  a  very  small 
percentage  of  those  eligible  to  receive  the 
services  of  the  Head  Start  program. 


3.  Approximately  2[^''^  of  those  eligible  to 
participate  in  Head  Start  are  being  served 
by  the  Full  Year  Head  Stan  program,  and  ap- 
proximately I5'"c  of  those  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  Summer  program  are  participat- 
ing; thus,  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  expan- 
sion In  the  Head  Start  area. 

This  Community  Action  Agency  operates 
programs  In  Jefferson  and  Pranklln  Counties 
which  are  located  Just  south  and  west  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  and  are 
among  the  fastest  growing  counties  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Ronald  J.  Ravenscrap-t, 

Director. 

Economic  Opportunitt  Corp. 
or  Greater  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
HEW's   office   of   Child    Development    has 
notified   us   that  our   budget   n<U8t   t>e  cut 
for  the  coming  year. 

A.  Our  present  funding  level  for  Head 
Start  Is  $246,813. 

B.  HEW's  reduced  funding  level  for  next 
year  will  be  9328  606. 

C.  Reason  given  for  cut  was  reduction  tn 
approprlauon  of  funds  for  Head  Start. 

D.  Impact  on  our  personal  situation  was 
not  being  able  to  open  one  (1)  class  this 
year  consisting  of  twenty  (20)  children  and 
not  being  able  to  expand  to  more  classes 
next  year  where  the  need  for  such  Is  defi- 
nitely existent. 

We  would  need  approximately  a  14%  In- 
crease over  present  budget  funding  level 
to  accomplish  "D"  above. 

We  are  presently  serving  34  '^'r  of  the 
eligible  or  needy  population  In  this  agency's 
area. 

Stcve  Hau.. 
Headstart  Director. 

Daniel  .oone  Communttt 

Action  Acencv,  Xmc 

Bowling  Green,  Mo. 

OEO.  via  the  Kansas  City  Region  VII  Of- 
fe  of  Child  Development,  has  noufied  the 
D.iiilel  Boone  Community  Action  Agency 
Head  SUrt  Program  that  we  must  suffer  a 
7',  budget  cut  t>eginning  Fiscal  Year  2-1-71. 
Our  present  funding  level  is  •212,962  for  198 
children  and  their  families,  in  order  to  com- 
ply aith  the  7*:^  reduced  funding  level,  v/e 
will  have  to  cut  our  budget  to  $198,045.  This. 
of  course,  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
our  9-County  rural — semi-urban  Agency  for 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  only  able  to  serve 
21.1 't  of  the  eligible  chUdren  in  seven  (7) 
counties  and  zero  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
cmidren  in  the  additional  two  (2)  counties 
served  by  your  Agency.  This  cut  must,  of 
course,  be  absorbed  by  cutting  no  less  than 
twenty-six  (26)  children  and  five  (6)  man- 
power trainees  from  our  budget,  or  approxi- 
mately 14%  of  those  persons  we  are  now 
able  to  serve.  I  am  aure  you  will  realize  that 
this  figure  represents  not  only  the  T"t.  budg- 
et cut  but  an  additional  6\'t  to  T"^  cost  of 
living  cut  that  must  be  absorbed  at  this 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  reason  given  by  OEO  for 
the  cut  in  funds,  it  has  not  been  clearly 
stated.  However,  it  Is  the  assumption  of  this 
ofQce  that  the  funds  which  are  desperately 
needed  by  our  target  area  residents  are  being 
siphoned  off  at  the  top  level  for  the  increased 
cost  of  administration  and  research.  Of 
course,  you  recognize  as  do  we.  that  the 
person  suffering  the  most  Is  the  grass  roots 
resident  for  whom  the  program  was  origi- 
nally designated. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  Inadequate  but 
present  program,  we  would  have  to  anUcl- 
pate  a  budget  of  no  less  than  •22B.730  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971-72. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee that  we  have  more  than  the  requested 
local  support  or  non-federal  share  within 


our  9-County  Agency.  We  are  realizing  24^ 
or  •70301  non-federal  share  at  this  time,  or 
4'V  over  the  amount  requested  for  Program 
Year  E. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty,  please  .contact  us 
Immediately,  and  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  provide  you  with  the  Information  and 
the  support  so  requested. 

Dorotrt  M.  Bishop. 

Headstart  Director. 

WC£T   CXHTBAl.   MiSSOCnU 

Rural  OEVELOPsmrr  Corp., 

Appleton  City.  Mo. 

Webt  Central  Missouri  Rural  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  is  a  Community  Action 
Agency  serving  nme  very  rural  counties  in 
West  Centra]  Missouri.  This  conrmiunity  ac- 
tion agency  receives  •666.682  directly  from 
OEO  and  ^223 .342  from  HEW  for  Project  Head 
Start.  Due  to  the  time  of  funding,  Sep- 
tember 1.  this  CAA  budget  was  cut  oiUy 
83,750  this  year.  Considering  cost  Increases, 
this  amounts  to  a  i.O'.t  funding  cut  at  a  time 
when  4.6',  more  was  needed  just  to  "break 
even". 

Due  to  the  time  of  funding,  guidance  has 
not  been  received  as  to  OEO  funding  lor  next 
program  year.  Uiiofhctally,  the  CAA  has  been 
warned  to  anticipate  budget  cuts.  Cuts  of 
7',,  or  •16,750.  are  anticipated  in  Head  Start 
monies  for  next  year.  The  reason  given  tor 
these  probable  cuts  is  an  anticipated  reduc- 
tion  in  OEO  and  HEW   funding   levels. 

Funding  cuts  experienced,  thus  far.  by  this 
CAA  have  resulted  in  : 

(1|  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  a  hot  meals  program  for  senior 
citizens. 

(2)  Inability  to  undertake  research  and 
evaluation  project^. 

(3)  Elimination  of  partial  support  for  lo- 
cally funded  and  operated  youth  programs 
originally  stimulated  by  the  CAA.  but  being 
"spun  off"  to  local  communities. 

Several  alternatives  are  faced  by  Project 
Head  Start  due  to  anticipated  funding  cuu. 
These  Include: 

(It  The  elimination  of  one  class  (twenty 
children). 

(S)  Reduction  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  health  aeniccs  provided  (Head  Start  chil- 
dren average  1.8  health  problems  per  child 
that  can  be  remedied ) . 

(3)  Situation  of  all  classeB  In  major  towns 
with  no  transportation  provided  from  farm 
areas  or  smaller  towns. 

CAA  funding  levels  of  •612,232  from  OEO 
and  9231.209  from  HEW  would  be  required  to 
maintain  present  levels. 

Statistics  indicate  an  excess  of  45.000  poor 
people  reside  in  this  area.  Many  of  the  poor 
are  never  counted.  During  the  last  program 
year  the  CAA  dealt  with  6.038  low  income 
people.  Many  others  benefited  Indirectly  from 
programs  the  CAA  stimulated  others  to  un- 
dertake. 

An  important  consideration  in  determining 
funding  levels  of  programs  dealing  with  the 
poor  Is  that  many  of  the  poor  do  not  want  to 
remain  so.  While  many  of  this  CAA's  efforts 
are  Intended  to  help  the  poor,  the  major 
aim  li  to  provide  avenues  for  escape  from 
poverty.  For  every  dollar  this  CAA  spends. 
97c  worth  of  increased  earning  capacities 
result  (measure  by  one  years  earnings  or 
Increased  eamiugs  as  compared  to  earning 
capacities  prior  to  participating  m  CAA  ac- 
tivities. Those  whom  the  CAA  has  assuted 
carry  their  improved  capabilities  into  future 
life  while  the  CAA  continues  to  help  still 
others  obtain  the  skills  and  attitudes  neces- 
sary to  become  self  sustaining,  dignified 
human  beings. 

CMARt.C5    BRATTHWAIT, 

Executive  Director, 
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Delta  Axea  Economic 

OPPOBTUKITT  COKPORATION. 

Ponageville.  Mo. 

We  have  Jitst  received  our  L^ettar  of  Uo- 
dersuuMllog  from  the  RegionAl  Office  and 
find  that  our  flexible  or  versatile  funds  have 
been  reduced  by  2%  or  113.780  from  the 
prerloiu  year.  In  regard  to  Bead  Start,  w 
have  been  notiQed  that  our  funding  level 
has  been  reduced  by  7%  or  982.000  The  rea- 
son given  for  these  cuts  actually  and  simply 
stated  was  that  appropriations  would  not  be 
such  as  to  maintain  the  level  of  funding.  An- 
other reason  was  that  more  sophtsitcated 
Bi>cal  management  has  cut  the  normal  carry 
over  fundx  which  have  exl&ted  in  past  years. 
As  to  the  Impact  on  our  program,  the  cut 
will  bring  a  tightening  of  belu  and  curtail- 
ment of  services  In  some  Instances.  In  Head 
Start  at  least  200  eligible  children  wUI  be 
excluded  from  the  program. 

The  funding  level  necessary  to  maintain 
our  present  program  Is  exactly  the  decrease 
In  percentage  and  dollars  as  Indicated  by  the 
cut. 

We  are  naturally  happy  to  present  this  In- 
formation and  hope  that  this  trend  does  not 
continue  in  the  future  because  each  Item  of 
our  service  demands  an  Increase  since  all 
services  have  increased  In  unit  expenditures. 
C.  B.  HiTBsa. 
Sxecuttve  Director. 

New   JaaasT 
Jexstt  Cxtt  Child 

DEVXLOPMXNT  CaNTKKS, 

Jersey  Citj/,  NJ. 

Present  funding  level  is  •682.000  {a  reduc- 
tion from  •718.CXX}),  and  a  further  cut  Is 
proposed  of  8J%  with  no  reasons  given. 
Number  of  children  has  already  been  reduced 
in  the  Head  Start  program  from  479  to  412 
and  will  have  to  be  cut  even  more.  Center 
now  serves  10%  of  the  needy  population,  and 
needed  to  maintain  the  present  size  wUI  be 
a  reinstatement  of  the  13.5%  cut. 

"Length  of  Program  wUI  have  to  be  short- 
ened by  more  than  a  month.  Important  staff 
personnel  will  not  be  hired.  Uorale  will  be 
completely  destroyed.  Experienced  staff  will 
look  for  new  positions." 

Certbudx  C.  ZEnxof. 

Ejecutive  Director. 

HoBOKXN  OaoAinzATioM  Against 

PovBrtT  AND  Economic  Bra  ess. 

Hoboken,  NJ. 
Present  funding  level  la  t239.000  for  CAA 
and  lOLOOO  for  Head  Start,  and  proposed 
6%  cut  will  reduce  CAA  to  •227,000  and 
Head  Start  to  $58,000.  Organization  expects 
no  reduction  In  the  264  Head  Start  children 
now  served  since  It  Is  a  summer  program.  But 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
anticipates  a  cut  of  nearly  S300.000  which 
will  result  In  closing  of  two  program  ac- 
counts. New  Careers  and  Mainstream,  which 
will  Involve  about  250  enroll ees.  HOPES 
serves  a  population  of  45,000.  and  at  least  a 
10%  increase  In  funds  is  needed  to  main- 
tain present  level.  OEO  gave  no  specific  rea- 
son for  cut  at  local  level  only  that  "the  na- 
tional appropriation  will  necessitate  such  a 
reduction." 

E.  NoBMAN  Wn.soN.  Jr., 

Executire  Director. 

Passaic  Head  Start  PaojEcr, 

Passaic,  NJ. 

Present  funding  level  Is  953.101.  a  cut  of 
3%.  reducing  the  federal  share  to  •SO.StS. 
with  "national  cut"  as  reason  given  for  their 
reduction.  Program  presently  has  a  class  of 
20.  only  .02%  of  the  eligible  population  of 
880  to  700  children.  Program  estimates  Its 
needs  at  MO.OOO  or  a  66%  increase  for  federal 
share. 

"The  Impact  of  this  reduction  is  vital  .  ,  . 
this  delimiting  amount  cripples  the  quality 


of  our  services  and  of  the  effectlreness  of  otir 
program." 

Miss  Megan  Thomas, 

IWrec(or. 

Besccn  Codnty  CouHUNrrr  Action 
Pkogsam,  Inc.. 

Hoc^nsocA:,  NJ. 
CAA  present  funding  level  is  1266,000  and 
will  be  cut  to  8360.000.  with  no  reason  given. 
Program  personnel  and  effectiveness  wUl  be 
adversely  affected.  Program  now  serves  45% 
of  eligible  population  and  would  need  a  5% 
Increase  or  $278,250  to  maintain  present 
level. 

JOHH  P.  Ltlk. 

ExecutixK  Director. 
Joanne  Buzzztta. 

Program   Analyst. 

BsaOEM  CotnfTT    COMMUNITT 

AcnoN  PaocaAM,  Inc. 

Present  funding  level  for  full-year  Head 
Start  Is  $173,458  and  will  be  reduced  by  7% 
to  9161,316.  with  reason  given  for  reduction 
as  "funds  requested  by  Head  Start  not 
given."  Program  will  be  cut  bade  by  1  month 
and  reducUons  will  occur  in  field  trips,  con- 
sultant services  and  staff  Travel.  Program 
serves  .04  of  needy  population.  To  maintain 
current  level  a  6%  Increase  or  $182,130  Is 
needed. 

Present  funding  of  summer  Head  Start 
program  Is  $34,388  and  wiU  be  reduced  by 
20%  to  $19,61».  This  program  serves  .06  of 
the  needy  population. 

BSTTT    B.    SPBIMGSa. 

Educational  Coordinator. 
Batonni     Economic     OpposTtrNiTT 

FOL'HIMTION. 

Bayonne.  N.J. 
Present  funding  is  $8,000.  Program 
serves  68  children,  now  even  half  of  eligible 
population  in  community.  A  15%  increase  is 
needed  to  maintain  present  level  of  program, 
and  to  expand  facilities  and  accommodate 
other  eligible  children  a  100  %  increase 
would  be  necessary. 

RaBU   B.   H.   BEHDKLSTXZlf. 

Ueadatart   Director. 

OCCAir  COMMUWITT 

Economic  Action  Now.  Inc., 

Toms  River,  NJ. 

CAA  has  not  been  nottfled  of  OEO  cut 
In  funds.  It  presently  serves  69.4%  of  needy 
population.  Budget  level  of  $310,103  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  present  level.  The  HEW 
community  representative  advised  that  they 
can  expect  a  cut  in  full  year  Head  Start 
program  of  6%  to  1%,  that  all  programs 
over  $40,000  can  expect  to  receive  a  cut  from 
3"i  to  11%  depending  on  slxe  of  program, 
and  that  their  siunzner  Head  Start  pro- 
gram may  receive  a  3070  cut  in  funds.  Rea- 
son given  was  "reduction  in  National  funding 
level."  Present  funding  level  for  2  full  year 
Head  Start  programs  ts  $164,000  and  this 
could  be  reduced  to  $155,800  or  $152,520  de- 
pending upon  percentage  of  cut.  Suminer 
Head  Start  would  be  cut  from  $00,000  to 
$72,085. 

Head  Start  programs  currently  serx-e  2''r  of 
eligible  population.  Cuts  would  shorten  full 
year  Head  Start  programs  and  eliminate  68 
children  from  summer  pr<%ram.  A  30%  In- 
crease in  funding  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  current  program  level. 

State  Dept.  of  Employment  Security  In- 
formed them  that  their  budget  for  On-the< 
Job  Training  program  would  be  reduced  to 
IS'*  of  total  budget,  representing  a  cut  of 
$16,000.  This  amounts  to  a  induction  only 
In  administrative  area,  but  the  program  only 
can  serve  5%  of  the  eligible  population. 
Boanr  L.  Taktik. 
Executive  Director. 
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PATntaoN  Task  Foacv 
roe  CoMMxrNtTT  Action.  Inc. 

Patemon.  NJ. 
Present  funding  level  Is  $569,000  for  agency 
and  $258,000  for  Head  Start  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  $558,000  and  $237,000  respectively, 
with  reasons  given  as  "reglonnl  and  national 
cut-backs."  One  Head  start  center  will  be 
closed  and  general  services  will  be  severely 
reduced.  CAA  presently  serves  25%  of  needy 
population  and  Head  Start.  6%.  A  15%  in- 
crease, to  S654.000,  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  present  program  level. 

Ooxa  B.  Walk  EH. 

Comptroller. 

Atlantic  Human  RssooacEs.  Inc. 

Atlantic  City.  NJ. 
Funding  level  of  $613336  was  reduced  b» 
5'c  to  $583,000  in  Sept..  1970.  Reason  given 
by  OEO:  •'.  .  .  to  absorb  reduction  of  Fiscal 
1971  estimated  naUonal  Head  Start  funds 
available  for  refunding  existing  grantees. 
Should  appropriations  for  Head  Start  be 
greater  than  expected.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment will  restore  the  6%  to  the  Grantee  on 
"the  basis  of  established  need.*"  Program 
currently  serves  21%.  or  440,  of  the  2,079 
eligible  children.  A  10%  Increase  In  funding 
level  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  present 
program  level 

Ura.  Jahc  M.  FLXpraro, 

Project  Director. 

PATVaSON.  N.J. 

Present  funding  level  of  $268,000  wiu  be 
reduced  to  $237,000  in  Head  Start  program. 
Reason  given  was  "national  cut-backs."  One 
center  will  be  eliminated.  Needy  population 
now  served  is  6%.  and  an  iucreaae  of  12% 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  present  pro- 
gram. 

POUCT  AOVISOKT  CoMMirrxc. 

NOSTH  HUDSOtr  CoMMUNITr 

Action  Cow*., 
Union  City.  NJ, 
CAP  present  funding  level  is  $97,000,  and 
agency  has  not  yet  been  informed  of  a  cut- 
back yet.  Agency  can  serve  only  15%  of  eli- 
gible population.  Summer  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, funded  at  $87,000.  was  able  to  reach 
284  children  officially  and  about  an  additional 
120  through  volunteers,  etc.  They  were  of- 
fered a  full  year  Head  Start  program  a  few 
months  ago,  with  promises  of  at  least  double 
the  funding  level,  and  told  that  if  they  did 
not  go  for  year  round  Head  Start  they  would 
have  none.  "Now  we  are  told  that  we  must 
have  year  round  Head  Start  and  that  our 
funding  level  will  not  be  Increased  over  last 
year.  At  best  this  means  we  can  handle  45 
children.  Only  three  classes  Ih  an  area  where 
over  1,000  chUdren  enter  public  school  kin- 
dergartens with  critical  language  problems" 
(area  has  high  percentage  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees). 

Nicholas  Mastorxlu, 

Executive  Director. 

Obio 

KnO   Ho   Co   COMMUinTT 

Action  Commission, 

Waraav,  Ohio. 
Current  funding  level  of  HEW  funds  Is 
$91,755.  They  have  not  been  told  of  a  out 
but  CAA's  in  area  have  been  warned  of  pos- 
sible cuts  from  7  to  8%.  Ptmding  level  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  is  $40,- 
920.  "Effective  February  1,  1971,  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Law  will  increase  the  hourly 
wages  paid  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
EnroUees  from  1.45  to  1.60.  Without  a  cor- 
req>ODdlng  increase  in  funding  for  this  pro* 
gram  you  can  readily  see  that  the  number 
of  youth  being  served  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced." Without  a  budget  Increase  In  cur- 
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rent  level.  15  children  wUl  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  Head  Start.  20  enrollecs  will  have 
to  be  eliminated.  10%  of  needy  population 
Is  reached,  and  an  8-10%  Increase  In  funds 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 
John  F.  Oeaham, 
Executive  Director. 

CoMMUNrrr  Action  Peoceam  Cobp., 

Marrietta,  Ohio. 

Present  OEO  funding  level  is  $201,000  and 
HEW  funding  level  is  $102,500.  OEO  funds 
will  l>e  reduced  by  7-7'.  and  Head  Start  will 
be  reduced  by  10%.  Reasons  given:  "reduc- 
tion of  carry-over  balances.  Increasing  costs; 
tentative  Congressional  appropriations  will 
not  sustain  current  level  of  funding  for 
prc^rams  such  as  Headstart."  30  part-time, 
low-income  persons  will  lose  employment; 
and  15-25  Head  Start  children  will  be  elimi- 
nated. A  6%  Increase  m  funding  level  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  current  level. 

"The  real  American  tragedy  would  be  the 
demise  or  Ineffectiveness  of  O.E,0.  which 
represents  local  Initiative;  human  Impor- 
tance; and  a  chance  for  people  to  participate 
In  the  building  of  a  society  which  provides 
a  better  life  for  everyone,  be  it  In  terms  of 
needed  dollars,  education,  self-worth,  hope 
or  dignity  .  .  ." 

Anthon-k  Mele, 
Executive  Director. 

BUTLES   COtTNTT   COMMtTNtTT 

ACTION  Commission, 

Hamilton.  Ohio. 
Present  OEO  funding  level  is  $472,175  and 
will  bo  reduced  by  7.74',;,.  Funds  that  were 
earmarked  (Head  Start.  Legal  Assistance. 
Family  Planning  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps)  were  not  cut.  Program  currently 
serves  60%  at  eligible  population  and  a  10% 
Increase  in  funds  would  enable  them  to 
maintain  present  level. 

J.    C.    HOBNBXXCEa. 

Executive  Director. 

Fatfttb  Cohntt  OoMMuwrrr 

Action  Commission. 
Washington  C.  H..  Ohio. 
Present  funding  levels  are  $71,000  for  OEO. 
$30,000  for  summer  Head  Start  and  $17,500 
for  N.Y.C.  No  reduction  In  levels.  24*^^:  of 
current  cllglbles  are  being  served.  120  children 
In  Head  Start.  Present  funding  Is  adequate, 
but  If  the  $30,000  figure  were  reduced,  the 
number  of  children  wUl  decrease. 

JACK  M.  Hagcbtt, 
Executitfe  Directctr. 

Community  Action  Obganieation, 

MaryaiHlle.  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  is  $313,628  for  over- 
all program,  and  it  will  be  reduced  to  $100,- 
000.  Reason  given:  "funds  not  available." 
Program  personnel  and  cervices  will  be  af- 
fected. Program  Is  serving  30%  of  eligible 
population,  and  a  18%  Increase  In  funding 
level  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  present 
lerel. 

J.  W.  BsMST.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director. 

Oallu-Mezos  Corp.  poe 

CoMMtrNTTT  Action, 

Pomeroy.  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  for  total  program  Is 
$477,641.  Including  levels  for  HEW,  OEO  and 
Labor.  OEO's  share  will  be  reduced  by  2Vi  % 
down  to  $56,000.  Reason  given:  "forced  to  re- 
duce the  overall  regional  budget."  420  chil- 
dren are  presently  being  served  by  Read 
Start.  To  maintain  present  program  Head 
Start  should  be  Increased  by  15%,  Program 
Administration  by  10%.  Medical  Programs 
by  30%,  and  Labor  programs  by  20%. 

"The  cut-back  in  age  hurt  our  drop-out 
N.T.C.    program    more    than    anjfthlng.    We 
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used  to  have  a  16  to  21  age  range,  now  we  have 
a  16  to  17  age  range  only  ...  In  the  rural 
area,  young  people  don't  drop  out  of  school 
until  they  get  ashamed  of  their  age  and 
also,  here  in  Ohio,  they  are  required  to  go  to 
school  until  they  are  18  years  old." 
RICHASD  G.  Satee, 
Executive  Director. 

Commtjkitt  Action, 
Wright -Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
OEO  present  funding  level  is  $480,000  and 
will  be   reduced  to  $450,000.  Current  Head 
Start  funding  level  of  $550,000  will  be  re- 
duced  by   11%    necessitating   the   dropping 
of  80  children  from  program.  415  Head  Start 
children  now  sen'cd.  and  IB'^'.-   of  needy. 
ALSErtT  Q.  Rosenbebc, 

Executire  Director. 

Jackson  -Vinton 
Coumunity  Action,  Inc. 

Wellston,  Ohio. 

Present  funding  level  Is  $149,000  and  OEO's 
reduced  funding  level  will  be  $136,000.  85 
children  will  be  eliminated  from  summer 
Head  Start;  a  60%  reduction  to  support  to 
250  community  pec^le:  reduction  of  30  in- 
digent patients  per  week  from  general  med- 
ical clinic;  elimination  of  family  planning 
project;  discontinuance  of  2  jobs  held  by 
low-income  people.  25";^  of  eligible  popula- 
tion is  now  being  served,  and  a  43%  increase 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  present  pro- 
gram. 

"In  the  past  six  months,  we  have  become 
somewhat  alarmed,  as  we  see  efforts  that  we 
have  made  for  four  years  having  to  be  de- 
moralized because  of  sudden  unexplained 
changes  being  passed  down  from  the  federal 
authorities.  The  general  environment  thus 
created  on  this  level,  tends  to  keep  our  psr- 
sonnel  In  a  chaotic  state.  If  such  uncertainty 
as  we  have  experienced  continues  to  eidst, 
it  can  only  evoli'e  Into  total  collapse  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  anti-poverty  effort." 
Marvin  J.  Huston. 

Executive  Director. 

CoMMiTNrrT  Action  Commission, 

Findlay.  Ohio. 
Present  OEO  funding  level  of  $376,238  will 
bo  reduced  by  4.4':^-7.74'; .  With  a  minimum 
cut.  36  participants  in  Head  Start  will  be 
dropped  (10%)  and  98  participants  will  be 
dropped  from  other  programs.  11.8%  of  the 
needy  population  is  now  being  served,  and  a 
41%  increase  In  all  OEO  programs  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 

Fbank  Ketxet, 
Executive  Director. 

Wabbsn-Tbumbull  Council 

POB  Economic  Oppobtumitt, 

Warren.  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  is  $186,000.  and  they 
have  been  informed  that  It  will  be  cut.  but 
not  by  how  much.  Reason  given:  "five  mll- 
Uon  dollar  deficit  due  to  reclaiming  of  PTO 
funds."  65  senior  citizens  terminated  from 
program,  loss  of  enrollment  in  NYC  program. 
and  curtailment  of  services  are  impact  of 
reductions.    34  %    of    eligible    popuiaUon    Is 
served,    and    a    10.8%    increase   in    funding 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 
James  R.  SaxLTOif , 
Executive  Director. 

OBEATEB    AKBON    COUMUNtTT    AC- 
TION Council, 

Akron,  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  is  $2,IO0.9&4  and  will 
be  reduced  to  1,916.537.  with  reason  given 
as  "program  and  administrative  deficiencies." 
Approximately  800  poor  people  per  quarter 
(a  3-montb  period)  win  not  be  Involved  In 
program.  34.8%  of  needy  population  la  now 
being  served,  and  to  maintain  present  level 


of    program    a    4.S5?«    Increase    wonld    be 
needed. 

Donald  J.  Ei.ijs. 
Executive  Director. 

AncLAiEE-MEacBB  Bi-Cottntt 
Community  Action  Commission. 

Celina.  Ohio^ 
No  OEO  cuts  have  been  made,  and  agency 
has  been  promised  a  4%  increase  beg:nnia0 
next  April.  They  may  receive  a  cut  in  Head 
Start  funds,  but  this  Is  not  certain. 
Frank  Hunsbexceb, 

Executive  Director. 

The  Mabion-Cbawpobo 
Community  Action  Commission. 

Marion.  Ohio. 
Present  VNrattle  funding  level  Is  .«114,000 
and  will  be  reduced  by  OEO  to  $110,000.  Leiu 
than  35%  of  eligible  peculation  Is  now  being 
ser^'ed,  and  an  Increase  of  at  least  11  ■'^'^-^ 
vrauld  be  necessary  to  maintain  present  pro- 
gram. 

Donald  P.  Shanahan. 

Executive  Dirct-tor. 

Mansfuxd.  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  Is  $203,751  and  h:<s 
not  been  reduced.  36%  of  eligible  popula- 
tion In  area  ts  being  served. 

John  Warben  Houston. 

Executive  Director,  CAP. 

CAC   or  the  CXMCINNATt    ABEA, 

CincinJiati,  Ohio. 
Total  federal  funding  level  of  Head  Start 
program  is  $1,070,564  and  serves  1,331  chil- 
dren. It  wlU  be  cut  by  10';;^.  and  one  of  the 
reasons  given  was  -Lhat  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  had  earmarked  another  $17.7  mil- 
lion nationally,  making  the  Chicago  Regional 
deficit  projection  $4,903  million  which  cannot 
be  absorbed  without  program  cut  backs." 
Program  currently  serves  less  than  3''^  of 
needy  population. 

Marion  Jelin, 
Education  Coordiruitor. 

Ashland-Watne   Community 

Action  Commission, 

Ashland.  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  for  CAC  U  $53,247 
and  will  be  reduced  to  $47,500.  Benson  given  r 
"the  cut  in  local  initlBtlve  funds,  available 
to  Region  V.  a  n^bult  of  Congre£Sional  ac- 
tion." Impact  will  be  felt  mainly  in  rural 
area  where  poverty  is  at  high  level.  Less  than 
10%  of  needy  population  is  being  served,  and 
an  Increase  of  8^  %  would  be  needed  to 
maintain   present  program. 

Austin  Pease, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

North  western  Ohio  Community 

Action  Comshsston. 

Defiance,  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  Is  $229,362;  for  Head 
Start  It  Is  $107,000  (cut  from  previous  level 
of  $165.000) .  A  reduction  wiu  take  place  in 
the  next  funding  levd.  Reasons  given  for 
cut:  "better  organised  and  wiser  spending 
of  the  CAP  agencies  with  less  P.T.O.  monies 
remaining  and  lees  monies  not  spent  for 
programs:  not  complying  to  certain  required 
reports;  letters  "oitten  b-  the  public;  and 
monies  mls-approprlated.*  Reasons  given 
over  phone.  Cuts  will  affect  personnel  and 
number  of  program  participants  (no  figures 
given).  Total  Increase  needed  would  be  $61,- 
000   to  maintain  present  level. 

Fbakk  W.  Jctmr. 

Executive  Director. 

Muskingum  Economic 
Opkmhttntty  Action  Group.  Inc, 

ZanexviUe,  Ohio. 
Present  funding  level  Is  9108.000  and  wlU 
be  reduced   by   7.74%    to   $144,000.   Health 
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from  800  to  0:  r«luce  to  0  tht  number  re-  B    lit  w^r™  .^  ^„   ^J^'  effectively  resolve  are—  ^' 

.cea;    2  000  adult.   «,d    IM  children   .llmj-  gram  .213,000  We ^aValLlS^  notSeST;  J»"  ««.">->f-""«l  ot  the  rtlglble  population 

nated   rrom   Neighborhood   Service  Centers  e»Dect  a  cutln  H^-ji  iL^,,„H^  V'  '»"»  'nto  this  category. 

65.,  or  eligible  popu^ton  now  being  served:  m'a^y  M6"io?  S\'Ss^':?tii«^p,".^"^,r,m  rjt  !'"""«"°''°"  «"*«-">'.  despite  the 

and  11%  increase  needed  to  maintain  pres-  then  be  operating  with  MsloTle^Thr^  w  I   i,}    .    """^  '"""  "'"  ^'"  ""  "^^  "> 

ent program.  program  year  Public  transportation. 

Co««„„.c,v  .c..o-;r^o.«.„.  l''r^Z^'^:>^r.  .rrTddSri       "-?--"-  "-o;^c'on'=rrn"?';,ut  no. 

Preient  funding  level  Is  M3,43S  and  OEOs         The  pending  cut  in  Head  Start  funds  was     '"""'"°"-  '""  «°nomlc  development, etc. 

»ona   given :      extending    program    year    for  lowing  cuts  passed   by  the   House  of  Ren  «™  ^  ~Z" 

some  agencies:  fund,  allocated  for  program  rcsentatlvKi  '  '  "'P  Mm-CoiDMMA  COMMtmiTT 

!ff°"°i?  *"  ."^'"K  "'«<'  "y  ">■>  of  progTKn  D.  The  reduction  of  funds  available  to  our  *"'""  ^S.Y"'^-  ""^  ■ 

J!!f  »     ,f ''^'^  "P~' '"^"^ '"' ""™"-  P^P"""  »"  had  a  major  impact  in  several         •r.,.„v  ,  "le  Doifca,  Ore,,. 

m«  Head  start  funds.  About  86',    of  the  area.   First,  It  should  be  notrt  that  the  re-  ,h.  nS^   ^  ^U  ™   """"   ""l"'^   concerning 

eligible  popuUtlon  u  being  served,  and  a  ductlon  In  funds  wsa  In  local  Initiative  nro-  ,       S      ^'"'  '"™'  '""""ng  »'  the  Mld-Co- 

Sv  Increase  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  grammlng    rather    than    earmarked    funds  ii""""    Community    Action    Council,    Ine. 

present  program.  which  ha.  resulted  In  at  least  the  following  P"»"i-.  funding  level  1.  ,t  follows: 

TaoMAM  Kmeislet,  impact:  Versatile    funding...  M5  4oo  nn 

Executive  Director.  I.  Attempts  by  the  local  community  action  Special  Summer  Impact  (Youth)"       ?'  onn  no 

program  to  use  local  Initiative  funds  to  de.  Senior  Opportunities  2390000 

OaaoOH  'e'op  innoBoIme  program,  and  activities  de-  Head    Star, 2a'soaoa 

Ct,*TS<»  CooNTT  iKTMMXDiAii:  slghed  to  respohd  to  the  self-felt  needs  of  ' 

EntJcaTioK  DisTMcT.  talSf  "**  "'"lento  has  been  severely  cur-  Total    funding 155,300.00 

DiAa  Shk:   The  following  m'fo?iSk°on' U  \'^<^   support   In  the   form   of  a   10%  an'o^iJuoT  1^,?'  '""'I'W  CAC  share 

provided  a.  per  your  requelt  of  O«ober  20  '=*"'  """"-Ibutlon  by  the  county  government  ^hfJlS^""  MsOnstreara  Program  with  two 

1870.  Our  Head  Start  pS^  l.  a  s,mm«  ""  '«"'  J«'P»«1««  »y  a  redaction  In  fed-  °J,^''^^'.      '^^°  5*"^'  "P"-««h"ng  8 

program  and  ha.  beenTS^  at  M23MM  ^^J"""'  ""^^  threaten,  to  .hake  their  pZT^,°,J^,S^  ^  """^^   "  "P" 

We  have  been  notified  that  thl.  arnount  wlU  "'""J?""  1°  "«  community  action  prognun.  TlM   h^^m^  f^?^   f   ^^fj?"    ""• 

be  reduced  to  «2S,40000  if  we  continue  OM  '    V"  ""  *^"  »  ^''"'  "<lu«lon  of  per-  jSLe  Am^^n=  ?,?     *  I""°  Program,  for 

•ummer   program  or   »33  BOO  00  It   w^  rojf  ^'"'^'  ""'  »""«•  from  the  prevlou.  year  ^f.^^  !^'"'^"f  through   the  State  which 

yerttoafun^pJVam  '-'ocal  initiative  program..  Among  the  acUv-  ""'   ^I^  T"  •'^S*  '"■   ""'    Th«»  funds 

It   1.   impossible   fSr   us   to  convert   to   a  'V  J'^'"  ""  "'"'  °""'»<=''  «""=«  <"-  lor  cRl^s  l.^'^STiff^""-'^"*'"'"  '"  ""■ 

full  year  program  due  to  lack  of  funds  anS  "*""'  "  Identify  and  Involve  the  poor  In  i"  ^  i?"!.      1^'^^  rural  area,  and  gov- 

lack  oIsp^a^henKhoSl.  a«°nreml^n  ""-"""P  '"I  community  service.  aSlvltl.*  w7th '^ufiS,^^  ^"?"'.  "J*"" 

ror  «>me  reason  th.  nir^iTrt^,,,  ^n!  1?^  and  employment  service..  ^]}'^   ■""  $28,500.00  Head  Start  funding. 

Bductuon^d   WelfSr^Mltle^    L^S^'  *    •™'  reduction  In  fund.,  ha.  created  ad-  Zm'"'"   ""■  ""y   childhood   development 

man  WendeirwyaTt  tSt  «  ioSdXbS?;  '""°""'  "»"""<"«  •>««-««  ''  »««  the  fl"t  L.iinT'and".^;  °^  '"'^^J"  "  -""  »» 

convert  to  a  full  viH.r Vir^™~  .^     P .          '^  community   action    program    In    the   newiT  ™'?™'"'   ""•   "«»1    Poor   children    and   the 

whT4"h"y'r^/^tler.^r^tloTb"''u  ""«dre*on  to  be  Jval^ted.  and  despl"']:  ?^"^'    r't'h?  uS   ^^^  .•^'-    ^'''"''"■ 

ZX  'rZ\ZTe.r  ^  "  ""--»  »'"^^  'rS'u^  '^■"'""'°"  °"  "-<""''  '"•"  «"  ^-eS^  no"-'chlXn'«T"t*hr-  pl^rlSi' 

Neither  HEW  ^OEO  h„  .,,      „          ..  »■  The  Urget  area,  served  by  the  local  com-  O"";  B«>   ^  to  have  year  round  child  care 

fled  uTof  Se^L^n  r^,h?  '^'"*i'»  "'"-  munlty  actltn  program  has  suB.rSl   w™t  ""'""'  »""■*   P"""*  «"y  childhood  de- 

r iHC'^H-^r^r  H3  ---'"ann-ul-Hp'j^jsrn:  rSe-S-  S -  ••-  T..Tx^ii\-^.  ^ 
£'iirS?i4r:h?H 'F  -^wX^'^.-Sio'n-'^LSorwVo'en  ~-^^ogsron'r"iSSJ.'^t  ^- 

Z^^   budl^t  "'"on  oS^rS«nUo"t^     !""*,!'T  >>"  """'  ^  '"^^"'"^  "'O"  '»  »-     In  pr''4?a"m  orurv"""""'  '""  '"  ""'"°°' 
™cJrc;rrrXrrml:d°e'.';^'dT^™  hrr/'h°Sf'trn"ai:ioL""vie'i,ry""c^1     ^^r-Sr^llc'losur.  f„  nooce   to   thl. 

oien  paruclpatlng  In  the  program  to  80.  In         e    The   effect  of   the   aiROnn   ,-„f   „„    .1,.      ™a"«<>    ">   Regional   Office  along   with    the 

increase  of  6r.  In  our.Uocat.on_  S?' «the"  leL' «rv"c°^"w  li    be'provldS         "  '?  «"'-''<'  "^'"  ">«  °*<=  P'"*™"-  - 

Head  Sfart  Clrccfor.  n.    Pl.a«.    estimate    what    funding    level  'w.     ''ft,    PTV    , 

would  be  necessary  to  maintain  ym5  prcs-  ,.,„/.„Z,  particularly  concerned  with  the 

JacxsoN  CotJNTT  CoMHUNrrr  ent  program.  In  term,  of  a  percentage  In-  ,^  Z      """"'Ol'  ■'Ural  programs  with  large 

Action  Couwcn.,  Inc.,  creaM  In  present  budget  cut-backs.    In   addition   to  our  Head  Start 

Mea/ord.  Oreg.  Our  program  could  operate   well   on   the  t"      i"i^'  ,!;'="'  Informed  through  our  Be- 

I  hare  responded  to  your  request  for  In-  last  year  livel  of  •524,00)  if  approil^wlJ  S              ?,"  «*P"-««>'tatlve  that  our  Youth 

formation  m  an  a.  brief  and  to  the  point  5't   iere  added  forwagTadvance^M  ^d  Zi^^'  T,"]™?^  "^  '"""•"  "  """■>    «" 

manner  a.  poKiible.  Such  a  serious  matter  cost  of  living  increase        '"'""«™«'>'  «»<>  receive  »7,4OO.0O  per  year  and  the  criticism 

tempt,  me  to  go  on  in  detail  describing  what  in.    What   percentage   of   the   eligible   or  Jj^'^'fo  not  have  a  year  round  program. 

a  cut  in  poverty  lunds  can  io  to  an  orga-  needy  populatVon  are>ou  now  slrvlng?  ^~t,!^^  money    we  support  a  Work  and 

nlzatlon  such  a.  ours.  However,  I  realize  vou  In    the    nr.vin„.    ™™~,         »ervmg.  Recreational  Live-In  Camp  for  30  boys  (80'i 

will  receive  input  from  hundreds  of  Cii°"  t  JOd'l'n  ^e^rmat'ed'ao^f 'the'  n'eJdrS;  Td  fr^""^"*"^'    ""  "^^  River  "So'unt; 

and  must  have  brief  dau.  .ii»ihi.  n™!/!..!™  vl  •>;                      needy  or  and  the  County  provdcs  »ia,850  00  Secrctarv 

The  following  repres^iu  the  funding  cut,  by'  he'  K'^mmuX  Sn  "^cr""'  °'h^'"*  "'"  «^"'  ""  vilnSTtS"^^ 

for  the  Jackwn  County  Community  Action  We  do  not  ..^^rlL^^™     ^,i^\.  ■""  suggested  that  It  might  be  UMd  as  a 

"Tz  ^c;-or.~^?r%r budget  t'£~i£  H^if^fl  --'- t=^r bryo-iTh 

must^be  cut    for   the   coming   y'ear,   U  %.  l^^^,L7"S^^\t^'  Z^^^L^^  '^r^l^ir."t'folZT.Z'Z':i,Z- 

A.  Our  program  year  began  on  November  Our  malor  concern  h—  h..„  „...  ,_  v.,..  f""""^"  °f  "  proleselonal  adults  Is  available 

1 ,  1970.  Our  pre«>nt  fundlni  total  I.  »474.e0O  to  ^^k^lSLiI  ^^Sv  ~laS^  n^Hi-»  T'  '.°J  consultation  and  all  cases  are  referred  to 

•213,000  of  this  I.  for  our  Head  Start  pro-  Mu»  of  IiS?  oTJ^m^^^^     .^°''  "^  ""   professlonaU.   The   program    I.   a   year 

-  oi.ri  pro  eauw  or  licit  or  reuurcea.  Among  Ow  more  round  aervlce  to  troubled  youth  and  Is  a 
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success  in  m&ay  respects.  It  la  too  aew  to 
really  evaluate  at  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  know  lohy  small  rural  programs 
are  being  cut,  and  pl«ad  vrlth  our  Washing- 
ton repTMentativei  to  see  that  it  doet  net 
happen.  Now  that  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity are  aware  of  poverty  problems,  they 
are  coordinating  their  efforts  to  sol^e  them. 
We  do  have  the  advsntage  of  knowing  every- 
one and  sharing  information,  which  the 
cities  do  not  hnve.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  do  not  have  our  opposition  in  the 
community,  but  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
less  vocal. 

To  continue  our  operation  at  Its  present 
level,  we  will  need  approximately  a  6%  In- 
crease. It  would  be  our  hope  that  such  an 
Increase  would  be  speciflcallj/  identified  to  in- 
crease  all  OEO  allocations  as  I  fear  It  could 
be  earmarked  for  other  purpoees. 

Please  hear  out  pirn  for  continuation  of 
rural  proirrams.  Even  though  they  are  not 
adequate  in  funding,  they  heve  caused  some 
very  effective  programs,  community  awgu-e- 
ness  and  involvement  In  the  Mld-Columbla 
area  In  Oregon. 

Mrs.   RrrA   Swms, 

Executii>€   Director. 

Lani:  Human  RssotracES.  Inc.. 

Eugene.  Oreg. 

In  response  to  your  notice  of  October  29, 
1970  concerning  the  need  for  information  on 
OEO  programs  we  respectfully  submit  the 
following  concernlixg  our  organlEation, 

Lane  Human  Resources.  Iru:..  Is  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  for  Lane  County,  Ore- 
gon. Lane  County  Is  located  In  the  West 
Central  portion  of  Oregon  and  Includes  Eu- 
gene which  Is  the  second  largest  city  in 
Oregon.  The  population  of  the  county  is  esti- 
mated at  212.000  persons.  The  county  covers 
an  area  of  4610  square  mllea  Our  community 
action  agency  is  preparing  to  enter  into  lt« 
sixth  year  of  operation  and  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  former  Juvenile  delinquency  study  proj* 
ect.  started  In  1902,  known  as  the  Lane 
County  Youth  Project. 

Our  present  budget  consists  of  •344,000 
versatile  funds  which  is  a  reduction  from 
the  fiscal  l£i8fr-1970  allcn^uon  of  MQ7.000. 

These  funds  are  used  to  e.stabll-'sh  a  hous- 
ing program,  a  system  of  outreach  centers,  a 
oommunlty  organlaatlon  program  and  a  Job 
development  program. 

We  also  operate  a  small  elderly  program 
of  sae.OOO  which  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  nood.  In  addition  $66,000  is 
used  for  a  legal  services  program  which  has 
been  delegated  to  the  local  Bar  Association. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  OEO  has  not 
notified  us  of  any  proposed  budget  cuts  but 
It  has  stated  that  these  may  occur. 

HEW/OCD  did  notify  us  that  our  Head 
Start  program  would  be  cut  $14,000  from 
last  yaars  appropriation  of  $163,456.  This 
places  a  level  of  $141,456  for  the  coming  years 
programs 

Tha  reason  given  was  that  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  enough  money  to  cover  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  preaent  program 
levels  and  that  there  have  been  less  surpluses 
available  to  re-cycle  to  make  up  the  deficits 
and  that  It  was  a  national  decision. 

The  effect  on  the  program  will  mean  the 
cutting  out  of  one  ftill  year  sita.  This  repre- 
sents 30  full  year  slots  and  will  affect  a 
minimum  of  80  children. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  at  least 
a  10%  Increase  ts  needed  to  offset  the  cost 
of  living  and  other  higbC'r  program  costs  in- 
volved to  accomplish  the  same  goals. 

We  are  having  to  cut  some  progrstna  to 
offset  these  increased  program  costs  this  neict 
program  year. 

In  answK-  to  your  question  three,  we  are 
serving  approximately  10%  oC  the  total  pov- 
erty population  at  Lane  County  la  some  way 
or  othar. 


Blwtn  E.  QaouT, 
dissociate   Director,    Planning,   Besear^ 
and  Svaluation. 

Lane  HtTMAii  RBOumcss,  Inc.. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 
This  Is  in  response  to  the  queeUoonalra 
regarding  our  funding  situation.  The  follow- 
ing Information  is  related  to  Lane  Human 
Besources.  Inc.,  Child  Development  Program, 
Oregon  CAP  7020. 

1.  Has  OEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year?  Yea 

(a>   Present  funding  level:   $153,400. 

tb)  OEO's  reduced  funding  level:  $1414>00. 

(c)  Reasons  given  by  OEO  for  cut  in  funds: 
Cut  at  national  level. 

(d>  Impact  on  your  program:  30  children 
cut  1  professional  and  7  non-professional 
staff  cut. 

2.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  present 
program,  in  terms  of  a  percentage  increase 
In  present  budget:  $159,000. 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving?  lO*!^ . 

Mrs.  MAan.TK  Hoi^sraoH, 

Director. 

WESTMOaSLANO     COCNTT     COMFia- 

ENCE    roK    Economic   Oppoktu- 
NFFT.  Inc., 

Oreensburg,  Pa. 
UNrTEo  States  Senate, 

Commitfce   on   Labor   and    Public   Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Sm:  As  per  your  request  for  Informa- 
tion from  the  Westmoreland  County  Con- 
ference for  Economic  Opportunity.  Inc.,  re- 
garding our  funding  situation  to  assist  the 
Senate  In  determining  the  proper  level  of 
funding  for  OEO,  please  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
informed  us.  through  our  Regional  Repre- 
sentative, that  programs  funded  with  OEO 
Funds  will  receive  the  same  allocations  as 
they  did  for  last  year's  program.  This  in 
essence  represents  a  "cut"  in  that  normal 
cost  of  living  Increases  are  reflected  in  our 
projected  budget.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  on  the  other  hand, 
notified  thla  agency  on  October  0.  1970,  that 
funds  available  for  o\ir  Pull-Year.  Pull-Day 
and  Pull-Tear,  Part-Day  Head  Start  Programs 
will  suffer  the  cut  back. 

a.  Present  Puiuling  Level : 

OEO   Punds $139,684 

HEW  Punds._- 480,710 

DOL   Punds _ 162,000 


9.  To  maintain  our  present  program  tor  the 
next  fiscal  year,  «•  would  need  an  approsi- 
matety  10%   increase  across  the  board  or: 
Resent 

OEO $139,584 

HEW    460,710 

DOL 163.000 


Total    763.294 

b.  According  to  the  memo  dated  October 
9,  1970,  we  can  expect  a  7%  cut  back  on  our 
HEW  appropriations  for  last  year  on: 

Present.  $460,710. 

Next  Program  YesLr.  $438,460. 

Cut,  $32,250. 

Percentage,  7  percent. 

c.  Reasons  given  for  cut: 

(1)  Reduction  m  Head  Start  Fiscal  Tear 
1970  national  appropriation. 

(2)  High  estimate  of  carryover  balances 
had  been  Incorporated  In  the  budgets  of 
all  regional  offices  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

d.  We  win  attempt  to  maintain  individuals 
center  enrollment  on  an  equal  par  with  pres- 
ent capacity  but  wUl  be  forced  to  cut  hack 
on:  equipment  necessary  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive educational  program;  field  trips 
which  provide  the  additional  experiential 
base  to  assure  competitive  equivalency  with 
children  in  the  nilddle  and  upper  income  sec- 
tors: the  overall  nutritional  program  and 
parent  related  services.  This  would  represent 
a  cutback  in  the  comprehensive  services  of- 
tered  the  total  family  by  our  Head  Start 
Progmn. 


Total -     783, 394 

West  jUoal  year 

OBO $153,643 

BKW 506.781 

DOL 178,800 


OBO 

HEW -»». 

DOL 


Percent 

.-_         10 

10 

10 


Total. 


- 10 

3.  We  are  serving  spproxtmately  35%  of  the 
13,417  families  tn  poverty  in  Westmoreland 
County  or  3354  families.  If  we  propose  to 
reach  more  indlvlduaU.  addlUonal  funds  are 
essential. 

Thomas  G.  Niocbx.. 
Administrmtive  A*siMtant,  Westmoreland 
County  Conference  for  Economic  Op' 
portvnity,  tnc. 

PENNST1.TANIA 

Oreates  Esnc  CoMMUNrrv 

Action  CoMMmaa. 

Erie.  Pa. 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty, 
VM.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sis'  This  is  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  October  20, 1970 : 

1.  We  received  a  notice  of  a  reduction  in 
funding  from  the  HEW  Region  III  Office 
dated  October  9.  1970: 

a.  Our  present  funding  level   is  $420,000 

b.  We  were  told  to  expect  a  7ri  cut.  This 
would  mean  almost  $30,000  less  for  us. 

c.  We  were  told  the  cut  was  necessary 
because  less  money  was  appropriated  in  1970. 
less  carry-over  funds  were  available  than 
anticipated,  and  an  additional  cut  In  appro- 
priations la  antldpatad  for  1971. 

d.  The  Impact  could  be  felt  in  one  or  more 
ways;  eliminate  sijmmer  program  for  100 
children  if  we  are  allowed  to  apply  converted 
monies  to  ongoing  full  year  Head  Start:  or 
cut  back  full  year  classes  (our  cutback  rep- 
resents the  cost  for  approximately  30  chil- 
dren); cut  services  and  salaries  across  the 
board. 

Our  Head  Start  Council  Is  already  setting 
up  educational  meetings  for  our  parents  so 
they  win  be  fully  informed  of  the  cutlwck 
and  have  input  as  to  where  theae  cuts  should 
occur. 

3.  We  had  to  cut  our  program  from  330 
days  to  230  days  tills  program  year  so  a 
minimum  of  a  6%  increase  would  be  needed 
to  maintain  the  program  we  had  before.  In- 
creased costs,  such  as  transportation,  would 
make  an  8-10%  increase  more  realistic. 

8  We  estimate  we  are  serving  approxi- 
mately 35%  of  those  needing  services. 

Our  Head  Start  program  is  funded  through 
the  Greater  Erie  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee, B3030.  H2604,  PA  22  and  PA  24. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  any  reduction 
In  funding  will  seriously  diminish  the  posi- 
tive Impact  of  our  Head  Start  Program.  We 
would  greatly  apprecUte  any  assistance  you 
can  give  us  In  securing  adequate  financial 
support. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  sup- 
port, I  am 

Bespectfuliy  yours, 

BOSEET   B.    WXLET. 

MmeuttM  Dirtctor. 
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CSNTKNNIAL    SCHOOtd, 

Warminster,  Pa. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Emploifment, 

Manpower  ajid  Popertif, 

Old  Sejiate  Offlee  Butlding. 

Washin^on.D.C. 
Dear  8as:  The  OE.O.  has  notified  us  of  an 
across  the  boojd  seven  percent  cut  of  fund- 
ing In  our  region  for  Read  Start  for  our 
forthcoming  flacal  year.  March  1.  197I  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1072.  Our  present  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year.  March  1,  1970  to  February  28  1971 
for  our  Full  Year  Head  Start  program  (school 
year=10  months)  is  »61,e47  0O  federal  share 
and  vaa-Saa-OO  non-fedcrai  share.  The  stated 
reason  for  the  OE.O.  cut  le  the  decrease  In 
federal  approprUtlons.  The  Impact  of  a  fi- 
nancial cut  of  this  slee  on  our  program  wUl 
be  devastating  with  the  "drying"  up  of  fed- 
eral resources  and  the  steadily  rising  costs 
and  salary  increases,  there  can  be  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  the  decrease  of  the  number 
of  children  and  families  served. 

Considering  cost  of  living  Incremenu  and 
the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  O.E.O.  to  the 
recent  annual  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living, 


dren  la  1/40  of  the  eligible  population  or 
.026"  t. 

If  there  is  any  other  way  in  which  we  can 
help  you  prepare  for  the  Senate  vote,  please 
get  In  touch  with  us.  I  wUl  be  attending  the 
Whit*  House  Conference  on  Children,  but 
I'm  afraid  any  recommendations  from  that 
meeting  will  be  too  late  to  have  Impact  on 
the  Senate  appropriations. 

I  am  taking  your  suggestion  and  sending 
the  above  information  to  Senators  Scott  and 
Scbweiker. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DoaoTHT  Stevenson, 

Director  of  Planning. 


c.  Reasons  given  by  OEO  for  cvt  in  funds  ■ 
(See  attached.) 

d.  mpact  on  your  program;  for  example, 
number  of  children  icho  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Start  or  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
power program. 

In  the  Summer  Head  Start  Program.  75 
children  will  be  cut  out  of  the  program.  In 
the  Conduct  and  Administration,  unless  a 
supplemental  grant  of  »28,(X>0  is  allocated,  it 
is  anticipated  that  one  Neighborhood  Center 
would  be  closed  down  resulting  in  dismissal 
of  7  employees,  and  a  26*^  reduction  In  de- 
livery of  services  to  the  poor. 

2.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  pour  present  pro- 
gram, in  terms  of  a  percentage  increase  in 
present  budget. 

Funding  level  to  maintain  present  program 
Is  9323.000  or  20%  Increase  in  present  budget. 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving? 

25%. 

We  hope  that  the  above  Information  proves 
helpful  In  your  attempts  to  assist  lu  to  matn- 


LtTTI^   NlQGHBOaHOOD   SCHOOLS,   INC., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Subcommittee    on    Employment.    Manpower 
and  Poverty,  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 
Daaa  Sas:   Yes.   we  are  one  of  the  pro- 
grams asked  to  cut  our  budget. 

(a)   We  are  at  present  funded  at  $100  000 
(round  figures). 

-....i*«  .ui,i»;BiPca  lii  Miv  ci»t  oi  living,  (hi  tv>  v..».  1 .   ,j  A  J  iieipiui  lu  your  aiiempu 

It  would  be  necsaanr  for  u«  to  hav.  a  fo^-      n ,'    l^'^f^'^"   ?'?  '?  '•""«  °"  '"""««'      tain  servlcre  to  the  poor, 

tMn  percent  increw  In  our  present  federal      Ij.  „^"'*f.V°Tj'  ">  "o-"'- by  diortenlng  Sincerely  yourT 

shar.  of  budgeting  coat*  u.  »lmply  mUntaln      \l'^^^  or  drotn.i^°lSS.      '"T  ",  ^  fi»NC.N.  R.  Col»k«.ko. 

at_pre«>nt  l.«,  our  p^^  for  poverty  fan.-     JLl^Tn,*".!  %i,^^l'S  '^Ic^    S^f^L^rl  ^""^  Coordinator. 

already  minimal.  

(c)    The   reason   for   the  proposed  cut  Is 
a  reduction  In  federal  appropriations. 

(2)   We  need  an  increase  of  at  least  I0«i,, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  and  to 
grant  small   raises   to  our  non -professional 
staff. 
We    are 


ities. 

Due  to  O.E  O  maintenance  of  on  level 
funding  for  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cut  staffs  regularly.  We  no  lc»iger 
have  staff  available  to  keep  track  of  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  needs  in  our  community  in 
an  accurate  fashion.  All  that  we  know  Is  that 
we.  by  far,  are  not  ierving  all  of  the  poverty 
families  in  the  ghetto  of  Lacey  Pork. 

How  can  we  help  you  provide  more  specific 
information   regarding  our  needs?  Our  par- 
ents and  other  citizens  will  gladly  come  to 
Washington  to  testify  regarding  our  needs. 
Bettt   K.    Bleixoa, 
Director  of  Social  Services. 

CoMMUNrrr    Action    Pkocram    or 
LANCASTsa  Cotmrr, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Staff  Duxctor, 

Subcommittee   on    Employment.    Manpower. 

end    Poverty.    Old    Senate    office   Btdg ' 

Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dea*  Snw;   The  foUowlng  are  answers  to 

the  questions  in  your  letter  of  October  30 

1970; 

1.  Only  for  our  Head  Start  components: 

a.  Grant  No.  H-2064,  $143,000;  Grant  No 
H-2640,  $$7,000. 

b.  7  percent  cut:  Grant  No.  H-a054, 
$133,000.  Grant  No.  H-2640.  $80,000. 

C.  Orders  from  headquarters. 

d.  Grant  No.  H-2054  serves  90  children  in 
Lancaster  City  on  a  PuU  Year  Pull  Day  Care 
basis— all  poverty  level— all  from  parenU 
who  are  employed,  seeking  employment,  or  In 
O.J.T.  programs.  We  would  probably  cut  16 
children  in  order  to  Implement  the  neces- 
sary career  development  steps  and  training 
needs  for  our  non -professional  staff,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  operation 

Grant  No.  H-3S40  serves  60  children  (30  in 
each  of  two  rural  target  areas.  Columbia.  Pa. 
and  Ephrata.  Pa.)  on  the  same  Full  Year  Full 
Day  care  basis.  These  are  new  centers,  the  re- 
sult of  conversion  of  a  Summer  Head  Start 
program.  They  will  have  operated  8  months 
on  the  $87,000.  Reduced  to  $80,000  would 
mean  cutting  15  children  from  the  program 
whUe  trying  to  stretch  it  to  12  months.  We 
feci  the  latter  is  necessary  since  we  are  get- 
ting some  rural  parents  to  go  to  work  or  to 
seek  employment — which  are  direct  by-prod- 
ucts of  providing  day  care  for  them. 

2.  Grant  No.  H-20M.  $150,000-6%  in- 
crease. Grant  No.  H-2540.  $104,000=^20%  in- 
crease (Includes  going  from  8  to  12  months 
operation). 

3  With  oTer  «X)00  poor  pre-school  children 
in  the  county,  servli^;  a  toUl  of  150  chil- 


grasE-roots  community  action 
program  and  have  been  in  operation  since 
1966. 

We  serve  75  families  at  or  below  OEO  de- 
fined poverty  levels.  We  also  serve  almost 
1 ,000  neighbors  through  supplementarv 
acuvitiea.  ' 

Please  let  us  know  whether  we  can  do 
anything  else  to  support  the  efforts  of  you 
and  your  committee. 

Ida  M.  Broosxt, 
founder-Direcfor. 

COUHVKITT       ACTZON       COMHlrm 

Foa  Beavu  Cotmrr,  Omct  of 
Economic  OFPorruNTrr, 

JVonAca.  Pa. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power  and  Poverty.   U.S.   Senate.  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
DKAa  Snta:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber ao,  1S70  I  submit  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

1.  Bas  OEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year?  If  so 
supply: 

OEO  has  notified  us  that  a  Head  SUrt 
budget  cut  for  the  coming  year  wUl  Include 
7%  cut  for  fuU  year  and  deletion  of  the 
summer  program.  (See  attached.) 


<a>  PiestnlfumlinitFvtl: 

Fullfur  HcxhUrt..     . 
Summii  KcMjslirt. 
Conduct  and  admiiustr*- 

tian 

Nsj^boihood  isfvicci 
Emeritncy  rood  tnd 

medKit 


I8$00D 
Ifi.OOO 


Wilkes- Babbe  CrrT  School.s. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power  and   Poverty,   Old   Senate    Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  sas:  We  are  writing  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  City  School  District 
Head  Start  Program  which  U  delegated  by 
the  Luzerne  County  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  tbe  Wilkes-Barre  City 
School  Sj^tem. 

1.  The  Commission  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  notified  us  that  there  would  b« 
a  seven  per  cent  cut  for  tlie  coming  year.  Our 
fiscal  year  runs  from  January  1,  1971  to 
December  31.  1971. 

Presently,  we  are  funded  for  $131,321.  A 
seven  per  cent  cut  brings  us  to  $122,126.  The 
Commission  on  Economic  Opportunity  has 
written  to  explain  that  there  would  be  a 
seven  per  cent  cut  in  the  region  for  all  lull- 
year  Head  Start  Programs  due  to  cuts  In 
appropriations  and  little  excess  funds  re- 
maining from  the  current  operating  year. 
With  this  In  mind,  it  Is  possible  that  we  may 
have  to  request  permission  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram with  five  classes  of  18  children  each  and 
a  teacher  and  aide  rather  than  the  current 
six  classes  with  15  children,  a  teacher  and  an 
aide.  In  terms  of  a  cut-back,  other  staff  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  be  deleted  from  the  pro- 
gram. The  length  of  time — which  has  cur- 
rently been  a  ten-month  program — will 
probably  go  back  to  nine  months  or  less  It 
we  are  to  maintain  a  program  of  90  children 
as  we  do  today. 

2.  The  staff  includes  nine  professional  peo- 
ple who  are  to  be  given  increases  under  the 
Wilkes-Barre  City  School's  guidelines  to  a 
minimum  of  $300.  The  P.3.E.A.  is  currently 
negotlaung  with  the  School  Board  for  In- 
creases up  to  $1,000  for  all  professional  staff. 
This  would  seriously  affect  the  budget  within 
the  school  system.  Non -professional  people 
who  also  receive  regular  increases  will  either 


m'ooo  '      *'°'^'*  ^*  length  of  their  time  each  day  cut 

back  or  be  eliminated  and  replaced  with  vol- 

50,000 unteers.  This  would  seriously  hamper  both 

^jlj,  ,^  ^^ the  progress  of  the  non- professional  staff  in 

-   «w.w' .^     their   growth   and  career   development   and 

damage  the  program  to  a  very  real  extent 
SSKO  3.  Presently,  we  are  serving  60  per  cent  of 

IS.  000      the  eligible  and   needy  pre-school  children 
enrolled   in    the  school   district.   Also,   each 
ZS.OW     y^  ^^^  evaluators  recommend  that  the  pro- 
gram be  Increased  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 

youngsters   who   are   unable   to   participate, 

since  our  budget  limits  us  to  90  clilldren. 
We  urge  your  consideration  and  express  on 


(b)  OEO'i  reducsd  (smfiiif  Itvtl: 
Full  rear  HcMbtHt  .   .. 

Summai  Knditart 

Conducl  and  adminoir*- 

lion. 

NctfliborlKWd  Mfvicei 
Emerflsicy  fflocf  and 


TettI  . 
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behalf  of  the  parents  our  very  real  concern 
for  what  has  been  a  successful  program  for 
six  years  by  virtue  of  the  participation  of 
children  and  their  parents  in  gaining  needed 
strengths. 

Sincerely, 

Evn-TN  S.  Gurbst, 
IWrccfor,  Head  Start  Program. 
Wilkes-Barre  City  School  District. 

YouNC  Women's  Chribtun  Asso- 
ciation   Child    Devklopmknt 
Program, 
Reading.  Pa. 
Senate      Subcommittee      on      Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  urgently  appeal 
to  your  committee  to  reconsider  the  reduc- 
tion of  OEO  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
for  Head  Start  programs 

In  a  memo  of  October  9.  1970  from  our 
Region  HI  Assistant  Director,  Fred  Digby, 
we  were  Informed  tbat  we  should  plan  the 
application  for  refunding  at  an  anticlp»ated 
7%  reduction  of  our  1970  funding.  To  be 
specific  our  program  is  a  full  day-full  year 
Head  Start  program  in  the  city  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  funded  with  OBO-HEW  funds  allocated 
through  the  Economic  Opporttmlty  Council 
of  Reading  and  Berks  County.  Our  1970 
budget  of  $127,126  provides  child  care  serv- 
ices to  75  children  In  6  centers  full  day-full 
year  thus  enabling  mothers  to  seciu-e  em- 
ployment and  upgrade  their  family  Income. 
Our  program  employes  10  teacher  aides  from 
the  low  income  area,  thus  upgrading  their 
family  income.  In  the  reduction  memo  we 
were  told  this  T^r,  reduction  reflected  our 
share  of  the  total  cut  in  the  national  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  present  program 
providing  the  complete  educational,  social 
service,  nutritional  and  health  services  for 
our  participants,  we  would  have  to  increase 
our  1971  budget  to  $137,625.  To  Increase  sal- 
aries to  the  present  salary  scale  of  employ- 
ees in  other  federally  funded  child  care  pro- 
grams In  our  area,  our  budget  would  have 
to  be  approximately  $164,000.  This  gives  us 
only  three  alternatives:  retain  present  low 
salary  scale,  close  one  child  care  center  thus 
cutting  out  services  to  15  children  and  their 
families  or  cut  down  on  the  total  amount 
or  quality  of  services  now  given  to  our  par- 
tlclpanu.  Naturally  we  are  reluctant  to  re- 
sort to  any  of  these  alternatives  because  we 
feel  our  prc^ram  Is  meeting  the  needs  of 
at  least  76  children  of  the  many  needy  fam- 
ilies in  our  community.  One  has  only  to 
walk  into  any  one  of  our  child  care  centers 
to  see  the  eager  faces  of  these  children  and 
realize  that  we  are  giving  them  tbat  nec- 
essary head  start  toward  a  better  life  In  to- 
day's society. 

On  behalf  of  tbe  cblldren,  their  familiee 
and  our  staff  Z  urgently  appeal  to  you  and 
your  committee  to  review  and  reconsider 
this  reduction.  Please  restore  the  funding 
level  to  meet  the  needs  neceisary  for  us  to 
carry  on  a  quality  program  and  not  make 
It  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  one  of  the 
above  alternatives.  We  need  your  Immediate 
action  in  this  important  matter. 

Mrs.  David  L.  Phillips. 

Program  Coordinator. 

Loweb  Bucks  Chxu> 

Day  Cabe  Ckntxb, 

Bristol,  Pa. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty.  Old  Senate  Building. 
WasMrigton,   DX!. 
Dbab  Sibs:   The  Lower  Bucks  Child  Day 
Care  Center,  operated  as  a  delegate  agency 
of  the  Bucks  County  Opportunity  Council, 
bas  received  word  that  our  budget  would  be 
cut  by  seven  per-cent  this  year.  This  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  fact  tbat  anticipated 
surplus  funds  an  now  not  available. 


This  will  mean  a  cut  of  $6,000.00  in  our  op- 
erating budget  at  a  time  when  we  can  no 
longer  hold  the  line  on  expenses;  with  the 
cost  of  every  Item  twing  used  in  the  program 
increasing.  It  will  also  mean  no  salary  incre- 
ments for  the  staff,  who  have  not  had  one 
in  the  past  two  years.  No  allowances  can  be 
made  for  additional  training  for  the  staff  or 
for  any  type  of  upgrading  In  the  program. 

We  also  will  not  be  able  to  replace  equip- 
ment that  is  In  the  classroom  or  to  purchase 
new  Items  for  same. 

In  order  to  update  our  program  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  rising  costs  we  would  need  at 
least  a  ten  per-cent  increase  In  ouj-  federal 
funding. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  no 
allowances  for  the  above  mentioned  Items 
and  this  year  several  of  our  previously  fed- 
eral funded  items  were  transfered  to  the  non- 
federal funded  category. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
given  valuable  voluntary  time  towards  fund 
raising,  in  recent  years,  to  help  us  meet  our 
ever  Increasing  local  sliare.  This  time  could 
well  be  spent  on  helping  the  staff  with  cur- 
riculum and  in  getting  facilities  for  addi- 
tional care. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  reduce  these 

cuts  and  increase  our  funding,  you  would 

have   the   thanks   and   appreciation    of   the 

Board,  the  Staff  and  most  of  all  the  children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.     LORETTA     WHETSTONk, 

Director. 

Rhode  Island 

Project  Headstart, 

Woon.iocfc«t,  R.I. 
Reference  Is  to  your  letter  of  Octot>er  30. 
1970,     requesting     information     about    the 
funding  situation  of  the  Woonsocket  Head 
Start  Program. 
Ttie  pertinent  information  is  as  follows: 

1.  Our  present  funding  level  is  $39,000. 

2.  OEO's  reduced  funding  level  Is  11% 
{$4.290)— net  $34,710. 

3.  The  reason  given  by  OEO  Is  that  the 
Congress  has  decreased  Ite  appropriation  for 
OEO  pr(^rams. 

4.  In  Woonsocket's  program  such  a  cut- 
back would  result  In  four  children  and  one 
trainee  being  eliminated. 

6.  Actually,  it  would  require  a  3%  increase 
In  our  present  budget  to  maintain  our  pro- 
gram. 

0-  We  now  serve  lOfi  of  the  needy  popu- 
lation. 

I  Join  with  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  implore  you  and  respectfully  seek  your 
strong  support  In  the  fight  to  prevent  the 
cut-back  from  becoming  law. 

Mrs.  Jean  Sadwim, 
Woonsocket  Headstart  Director. 

Self- Help.  Inc. 
East  Providence.  RJ. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  30, 
the  following  information  Is  submitted: 
Self-Relp,  Inc., 

Riverside.  RJ. 

Present  funding  level  for  our  Community 
Action  Program  Is  $138,000  for  program  year 
•E",  effective  November  1,  1970.  This  Is  the 
same  funding  level  as  last  year  and  has  re- 
mained  static  for  several  years.  As  a  result, 
program  services  have  been  gradually  re- 
duced in  the  face  of  rising  costs.  To  have 
maintained  our  program  at  last  year's  levti 
would  require  a  seven  per-cent  budget  In- 
crease. 

The  funding  level  for  the  Summer  Head 
Start  program  was  $37,000.  The  funding 
statement  on  Bead  Start  programs,  dated 
9/'ao/70,  outlined  the  anticipated  cutbacks 
in  summer  programs.  The  Parent  Advisory 
Groups  voted  to  retain  the  summer  program 
and  autoznatlcally  incurred  a  20%  reduction 
in  funds.  The  number  of  children  previously 
served  in  the  summer  programs  was  186:  It 


is  not  clear  at  present  how  this  number  wlU 
be  affected  by  the  cutback. 

One  year  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  start 
a  Day  Care  program  for  85  children,  budg- 
eted at  $140,000;  for  various  reasons  It  never 
becazne  operational. 

Under  the  present  guidelines  we  will  be 
trying  to  serve  four  communities  with  ap- 
proxlmtaely  $30,000  To  operate  only  a  sum- 
mer program  at  last  year's  level  would  re- 
quire a  30'v  increase.  Percentage  increases 
for  a  year-round  Head  Start  or  Day  Care 
facility,  based  on  the  above  figure,  would  be 
astronomical. 

Approximately  40'c  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion will  participate  in  our  program. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  some 
assistance  in  your  effort  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriations in  the  (Senate. 

James  J.  OltfAixxr, 

Executive  Dtrect::r. 

CRANerON        COMttlUNITT        ACTION 

Program  Committee.  Inc., 

Cranston.  RJ. 

Dear  StRs:  I  am  grateful  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  voice  the  grave  concern  the 
Cranston  Community  Action  Program  Com- 
mittee Inc.  has  over  the  impact  a  budgetary 
cut  will  have  on  our  Head  Start  Program. 

We  have  been  notified  that  we  face  a  nine 
to  eleven  percent  cut  In  our  present  alloca- 
tion. This  would  undoubtedly  mean  the  end 
of  Head  Start  in  the  City  of  Cranston. 

Our  present  funding  level  is  totally  inade- 
quate. Efforts  to  keep  a  quality  program  op- 
erating is  a  constant  challenge  to  all  those 
involved.  The  uncertainty  and  low  level  of 
funding  undermines  tbe  effectiveness  of  the 
program  as  we  must  constantly  divert  our 
energies  to  fund-raising  activities  in  order 
to  survive. 

Cranston  Is  the  fourth  largest  city  In 
Rhode  Island  with  a  population  of  76.000. 
Between  ten  percent  and  fifteen  percent  of 
the  population  falls  into  tbe  low-income 
classification.  Presently  we  operate  a  token 
program  for  thirty  children.  Due  to  the  fund- 
ing restrictions  Imposed  upon  us.  we  receive 
$21. ISO  in  Federal  money. 

To  sustain  our  present  project  and  to  offer 
a  quality  program  which  can  be  expected  to 
have  some  significant  Impact  upon  those 
youngsters  who  participate  and  their  fami- 
lies, it  is  imperative  tbat  our  funding  leva) 
be  doubled. 

To  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  eligible 
population  In  this  community  would  re- 
quire approximately  a  ten-fold  Increase  in 
our  allocation. 

Since  we  were  officially  notified  of  the  im- 
pending cut  In  Head  Start,  this  is  our  moct 
immediate  concern.  However,  we  would  like 
to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  agency  in  this  com- 
munity is  also  operating  on  a  shoestring 
budget.  Our  toUl  funding  is  $90,000.  which 
includes  a  $16,000  Family  Planning  project. 
Those  pressures  facing  Head  Start  are  felt 
perhaps  more  intensely  by  the  qx>nsorlng 
agency  as  we  struggle  to  maintain  a  quality 
program.  Our  funding  level  has  remained  at 
$75,000  since  the  Inception  of  the  program 
in  this  community  in  1966. 

In  spite  of  this,  our  impact  has  been  Mg- 
r4flcant.  We  also  realize  that  there  is  much 
more  that  must  and  can  be  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  metnbers  of  Con- 
gress recognize  how  essential  It  is  to  keep  a 
force  operating  In  the  interest  of  the  low- 
income  residents  of  our  community  alive  and 
vital. 

Mrs-  Adklasds  Luver, 

Executive  Director. 

Warwick  COMMomrT  Action,  Inc., 

Waneick.  RJ. 
Our  Community  Action  Program  u  oper- 
ated In  and  for  tbe  City  of  Warwick  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  to  Grant  Number  1019. 
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Our  agency  has  been  funded  at  the  same 
level  for  the  pa^t  two  program  years,  and 
we  hare  been  noUfled  that  we  will  be  funded 
at  the  same  level  or  less  for  1971.  Our  fund- 
Ing  level  U  »l  13.000  Federal  share.  Because 
of  Increased  cost  of  t^eratlon  and  personnel. 
we  have  had  to  eonUnually  cut-back.  Thia 
next  program  years*  funding  will  necessitate 
the  termlnstloia  of  three  employees  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

Warwick  has  approximately  U  percent  of 
Its  toui  population  (83.000)  eligible  for  our 
program  under  Federal  Poverty  Guidelines. 
Our  agency  services  an  esUmated  30  percent 
of  the  needy  in  the  city.  Our  funding  level 
should  be  at  least  $150,000  (Federal)  to 
maintain  our  present  program.  Our  agency 
also  received  funds  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  operate  a  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  In-School  Program.  Oiu-  budget  for  this 
program  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 
We  have  a  waiting  Urt  of  seventy  (70)  eligi- 
ble applicants.  We  have  been  funded  at  the 
same  level  on  an  extended  contract  since 
March  IBM.  Our  funding  level  for  this  pro- 
gram la  tOO.OOO.  and  we  need  double  that 
amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  city's  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Our  Head  Start  ProgTRm  waa  Informed  of 
an  11  percent  cutback  from  our  preeent 
funding  level  of  »82,000.  Again  this  will 
cause  a  out-back  In  service.  A  funding  level 
of  $125,000  U  needed  to  maintain  our  present 
program. 

The  Foater  Grandparent  Program  operated 
by  our  agency  is  the  only  one  In  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  At  present,  we  are  funded 
for  $93,000  to  employ  forty-two  ■Grannies" 
Again,  we  have  a  waiting  list  A  5  percent 
cut-bock  Is  experienced  here  to  a  budget  that 
Is  inadequate.  A  budget  of  $116,000  should  be 
fxmded  lo  maintain  the  present  program- 
ming. ^ 

It  la  demoralialng  and  discouraging  to  face 
conUnual  cut-backs  and  restrictions  In  our 
funding.  Staff  la  hard  to  reUln  and  attract. 
Community  parUclpatlon  la  also  difficult  to 
maintain  and  recruit  because  of  the  ques- 
tion at  survival  The  adverse  publicity  and 
reaction  from  Congress  does  not  help. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  decision  should  be 
made  to  fully  attack  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty through  the  GEO  programs  or  to  termi- 
nate GEO.  rather  than  run  it  with  inade- 
quate funding  clouded  by  Insecurity. 

The  subcommittees  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  GEO  Progrum  Is  greatly  appreciated  and 
much  needed. 

l*«o  O.  PcRKopne, 
Executive  Director. 

BLACKSTOjnS  VaLLIT  OOMMTTNrrr. 

AcnoM  Pbogkam.  iwc., 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  information 
CO  the  funding  situation  of  the  Blackatone 
VaUey  Community  Action  Program  Inc  I 
hereby   submit   the   following   Information: 

I.  GEO  has  not  yet  notlHed  this  agency  of 
Its  funding  level  for  next  year.  However  even 
If  the  budget  Is  not  reduced,  and  we  receive 
only  the  same  amount  we  received  in  previous 
years,  this  budget  will  be  tantamount  to  a 
budget  cut. 

AOZNCT    OllICnfALI,T    TmDCRrtmDED    ftm 
POFULATION    AaEA 

Pawtucket  Community  Action  Program  was 
originally  funded  in  1966  at  $143,041,  annual 
versatile  funds  for  population  of  77  638 
Pawtucket  agreed  to  add  Central  Falls' 
Cumberland  and  Lincoln  to  lU  area  with  the 
assurance  of  sufflclcnt  additional  funds  to 
serve  the  additlonfU  population,  and  the 
Blackstone  VaUey  Community  Action  Pro- 
Bram  waa  formed  in  December,  1966.  to  serve 
an  area  of  134.654  people. 

In  actual  fact,  annual  funding  was  only 
increased  to  $319,484  (1967)  so  that  the 
agency  recelTed  a  68%  Increase  in  funds  to 
fterve  a  73  %  Increase  In  population. 
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»TJKns  ctTT  IN  less 

The  next  year  (1968)  the  total  allocation 
was  cut  to  $aoe.OOO.  so  that  a  46%  Increase 
In  the  original  Pawtucket  funding  now  had 
to  serve  the  73%   Increase  In  people  serred. 

While  Pawtucket-s  original  allocation  fig- 
ured out  on  the  basis  of  $1.82  per  resident, 
funds  now  equal  $1.54  per  person  for  the 
area  served  by  the  BVCAP.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  agency  serves  a  geographic 
area  of  54  square  miles,  necessitating  large 
transportation  and  communication  expenses. 
See  the  attached  "Comparison  of  Population 
&  Funds  Providence  tc  Blackatone  Valley 
Community  Action  Program  Area"  for  one 
example  of  the  discrepancy  In  funding  for 
the  BVCAP. 

NO  INCBKAfiK  IN    VEXSATILE  mHOS 

In  Bpite  of  the  original  underfundlng  of 
BVCAP  for  the  size  and  population  of  the 
area  It  serves,  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
versatile  funds  from  GEO.  The  agency  baa 
been  forced  to  operate  In  1970  with  the  same 
funds  as  in  the  two  previous  years  and  with 
less  than  in  1967  At  the  same  time  operating 
costs  have  steadily  risen. 

HEW  has  notified  this  agency  of  a  30-^  cut 
In  funds  for  Summer  Head  Start. 

(a)  Present  funding  level — $75,675. 

(b)  Reduced  funding  level — $60^40. 

(c)  Beasons  given — "reduction  of  prior 
year  unexpended  fund*"  and  "anaclpated 
reduction  ($17.7  mUlton)  in  new  appropria- 
tions based  on  the  earmarking  language  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

(d)  Impact  on  program — elimination  of  34 
to  60  children  from  aununer  Head  Start. 

2.  Present  versatile  CAP  funds — $206,000. 
Projected  funds  needed  for  1971 — $290,000 

to  continue  programs  on  Bflmg  level. 

3.  Percentage  of  eUglbl©  or  needy  popula- 
tion BVCAP  serves— 20,383  total  poor  In  area. 

Number  of  program  partlclpanto  far  last 
quarter  reported  (June  I-August  31.  1970)— 
3.884. 

Percenuge  served — 19%. 

Center  attendance  in  quarter — 11,794. 

I  trust  this  information  wlU  be  helpful. 

ViNCiNT  S.  CCGUX, 

Execvttive  Director. 


flcatlon  or  if  I  can  be  of  any  fiu-ttaer  help  to 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

NaNCT  Q.  FiNKtJCA, 

Director  o/  Information. 

Wn.uAHsauac-Ln  Cotitrnxs  Eco- 
nomic   OppoaruKiTT    CooNcn., 
Inc., 
Kingatree.  S.O.,  November  4,  1970. 

COMMITTEK    ON    LaBOS    ANO    PU8UC    WELTARE 

V.S.  Senate, 
Waahinjfton.  D.C. 

DxAa  Sib:  In  repl.  to  your  letter  of  October 
20.  1970  In  reference  to  our  funding  level 
please  be  advised  of  the  rotlowing: 

1.  This  CAP  Agency  has  been  notified  that 
lu  funding  level  wUI  be  $154,280  for  Pro- 
gram Tear  "E".  which  la  MS.OOO  less  than 
Program  Tear  "D". 

(a)  The  reason  which  was  given  for  cut- 
ting this  agencys-  fund  was  a  limited  appro- 
priation. 

(b)  The  Head  Start  Program  funding  level 
la  $144,376  this  year  and  was  $148,841  Pro- 
gram Tear  "D". 

To  begin  with,  the  funds  for  Head  Start 
which  we  are  using  came  from  a  Summer 
Head  Start  Program,  which  means  that  about 
18%  of  the  low-Income  children  are  being 
served  In  a  Tear  Round  Head  Start  Program. 

2.  It  Is  the  Boards'  thinking  that  the 
$45,000  which  was  cut,  plus  $Z0.000  to  give 
a  3%  raise  In  salaries  and  $800,000  to  be 
used  to  give  the  other  650  low-Income  chil- 
dren an  opportunity,  is  needed.  This  would 
amount  to  about  100%  Increase  In  our  pres- 
ent budget. 

3.  It  Is  estimated  that  we  are  serving  about 
30%  of  the  needed  population  la  some 
cases,  and  less  In  other  cases. 

We  hope  that  this  Information  can  be  used 
to  show  an  overall  picture  of  how  much  GEO 
Is  needed.  If  this  agency  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther service  at  any  time,  please  do  not  faU 
to  call. 

Sincerely. 

P.  O.  Ootiboin. 
Executive  Director. 
E.  I.  Lawbkncx, 
At^tant  Director,  Program  Coordinator. 


South  Cabouha 
Officx  or  Economic  OFPoaTUNiTT, 

DnXOM-MAKION  COMMUNTTT  AC- 
TION, INC., 

Jfarton,  S.C..  October  27. 1970. 

SCBCOMMriTO   ON    EMPI-OTMKNT,    MANPOWEt, 

ANO    POVXBTT. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sms:  In  responst  to  your  October  30, 
1B70,  request  for  information  regarding  our 
funding  level,  I  am  submltung  the  follow- 
ing: 

Present  funding  level:  GEO  total  budget 
•343.037:  HEW  Federal  Funds.  $120,534-  Dept 
of  Labor.  $396380  iNTC  &  Mainstream). 

GEO's  reduced  lundlng  level:  GEO  total 
budget,  $324,108;  HEW— notified  of  consid- 
erable cut,  but  figures  not  yet  available. 
Manpower — has  not  notified  us  of  a  cut. 

Reasons  given  for  cut — reduction  in  carry- 
over funds  available  In  GEO.  HEW-reduc- 
ilon  In  funds  to  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Impact  DD  program — two  outreach  work- 
en  to  be  cut  out  of  Neighborhood  services 
program,  reduction  In  amount  of  funds 
available  to  fight  malnutriUon  (about  $17,- 
000);  win  cut  a  number  of  Head  Start  chil- 
dren, but  number  not  available  until  exact 
amount  of  funds  cut  la  known. 

Funding  level  necessary:  GEO  total  budget 
$349,464;  HEW  Federal  Funds.  $123,643. 

What  percentage  of  eligible  population 
serving?  56%-Wrr. 

If  more  definite  figures  are  available  prior 
to  November  6.  1970,  we  will  forward  tb«n 
Immediately.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me  If  there  is  something  that  needs  clarl- 


LXXtNCTON-RlCHI.AND  ECONOMIC 

Oppoetunity  Aoknct. 
Columbia.  S.C..  November  S.  1970. 
Senate  Subctnnmittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power ana  Poverty.  UJ.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Uk.  Bechtel:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  October  20,  1970.  requesting  In- 
formation  regarding   the    funding   level   of 
GEO.  The  answers  to  your  specific  questions 
are  as  follows: 

1.  We  have  beard  rumors  that  we  must 
cut  our  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
but  we  have  received  no  such  official  notifi- 
cation. Our  staff  is  experiencing  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  while  waiting  for  a  final  decision. 
We  did  receive  small  decreases  In  our  ap- 
proved budget  for  our  Head  Start  and 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  Programs  which 
forced  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
and  trainees  which  we  had  planned  to  serve. 
3.  Gur  present  funding  level  Is  $2,211,118 
and  it  wlU  require  a  total  ot  $2,476,462  or  an 
Increase  of  twelve  percent  (12%)  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  In  order  for  us  to  maintain 
our  programs  at  the  same  level  of  operations. 
3.  We  estimate  that  we  are  only  serving 
18  percent  of  our  population  found  In  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  below  the  povery  level  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  GEO  criteria. 

We  hope  the  above  InformaUon  proves 
useful  to  your  Committee  and  that  you  will 
CEert  every  effort  to  obtain  an  adequate  ap- 
propriation. Our  programs  are  well  accepted 
In  our  area  of  operations  and  we  would  like 
to  think  that  one  day  more  of  our  needy 
people  can  be  brought  back  Into  the  main- 
stream of  our  Society. 
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If  we  can  be  of  further  asalstanoe,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Dewey  M.  Duckett.  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 

Bkekeley,    Couxton,    and    Doa- 
CHESTCB     Counties.     Economio 
Development      Corporation, 
Walterboro.  S.C.  November  5,  1S70, 
Senate  SuBcoHMirrEC  on  Emplotmknt,  Man- 
power. AND  POVERTT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DKAB  Sirs:  in  regard  to  your  letter  of 
October  20  concerning  the  funding  level  of 
our  program  we  submit  the  following  In- 
formation : 

1.  a.  $638,224.00;  b.  $44,602.00;  c.  Reason 
not  stated;  d.  Number  of  children  In  Head 
Start  remain  the  same  the  budget  cut  ef- 
fected personnel,  travel,  consumable  sup- 
plies and  other  costs. 

2.  $602,826.00. 

3.  We  estimate  that  we  are  now  serving 
approximately  60%  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population. 

If  our  office  can  be  of  further  assistance 
to  you.  please  advise. 
With  kind  regards,  I  remain 
Tours  truly, 

Thomas  Mters. 
Director  of  Program   Planning  and   Opera- 
tion. 

ORANCcstntG  Area  Committec  fob 
Economic  Progress.  Inc., 
Orangeburg.  S.C.  November  5,  1970. 
Senate  SuncoMHirrEE  on  ExpLOTftCENT.  Han- 
power.  AND  Puvaarz. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WoMhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Snts :  This  letter  Is  In  answer  of  your 
Inqulry  of  October  30. 1970. 

1.  Has  GEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year?  Tes. 

a.  Present  funding  level:  $438,886.00,  GEO; 
$67,374.00.  HSW. 

b.  OBO's  reduced  funding  level:  $391.- 
866.00. 

c.  Reasons  given  by  GEO  for  cut  in  funds: 
Deficit  in  regional  office. 

d.  Impact  on  your  program:  for  example, 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out 
of  Head  Start  or  trainees  eliminated  from 
Manpower  program.  This  will  mean  less 
emergency  food  for  the  poor  and  less  work 
with  youth  development  In  Orangeburg  and 
Calhoun  Counties.  This  cut  will  also  pre- 
vent us  from  Increasing  our  staff  and  make 
It  Impossible  for  us  to  serve  the  poor  as  we 
see  the  need. 

a.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  pres- 
ent program.  In  terms  of  a  percentage  In- 
crease in  present  budget.  $439,666.00  No  In- 
crease over  present  budget. 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving?  Calhoun 
County:  H  o^  population;  Orangeburg  Coun- 
ty: %  ot  population. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ltn.A  L.  WnjaNsoN, 
Executive  Director,  CAA. 


nroN  CoiTNTT  Economic 
Oppobtunitt  Commission, 
Charleston.  S.C.  November  4,  1970. 
OOKKtrrxE  ON  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  enclosing  the  Informa- 
tion that  you  requested  for  your  Committee, 
regarding  our  funding  situation.  In  order  to 
assist  the  Senate  In  determining  the  proper 
level  of  funding  for  GEO. 

We  hope  that  this  mformatton  wlU  be 
helpful  In  your  presentation.  If  there  Is  any 


further  Information  or  assistance  you  may 
need,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  S.  Campbetx. 
Executive  Director. 


CHARL.ESTON    COUNTT    ECONOMIC 

OPPORTtTNTTT  COMMISSION. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1.  Has  GEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year?  If  so. 
supply : 

Tes,  GEO  has  notified  us  that  our  budget 
will  be  cut  for  the  coming  year.  The  cut 
Involves  at  least  four  of  our  programs:  name- 
ly, the  Charleston  Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter (CIEC)  cut  $75,560.  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  cut  $15,000;  Touth  Development  pro- 
gram cut  $5,100  and  Head  Start  cut  $36,391. 
However,  we  received  small  increases  In  some 
of  our  programs,  the  largest  being  In  the 
form  of  an  added  program  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Medical  Program,  a  program  for  Al- 
coholics In  the  amount  of  $112,663  and  $60.- 
000  for  a  Public  Service  Careers  program. 

a.  Our  present  funding  level  Is  $2,947,468. 

b.  GEO  reduced  funding  level  Is  $2,896,396. 

The  overall  net  reduction  Is  $51,173.  How- 
ever, this  Is  somewhat  unrealistic  due  to  the 
net  gain  In  the  Comprehensive  Medical  pro- 
gram. 

c.  Reasons  given  for  cut  In  funds: 

The  reason  given  for  the  reduction  for  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  program  is  the 
Regional  claim  that  there  was  a  reduction 
In  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  for  all 
Pood  and  Medical  programs. 

Charleston  Industrial  Education  Center 
(CIEC)   reduction  was  a  Regional  decision. 

Head  Start  reduction  was  considered  to  be 
part  of  an  over-all  reduction  In  Head  Start 
funds  In  the  Southeast  region.  The  reason 
given  for  the  reduction  In  the  Touth  De- 
velopment program  Is  that  a  similar  request 
was  approved  In  the  previous  grant  for  cen- 
ter renovations,  minor  repairs  and  building 
and  maintenance  tools. 

d.  Impact  on  your  programs: 

The  cut  In  funds  has  made  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  oiu-  programs.  CIEC  had  to  reduce 
their  intake  of  trainees  from  240  to  180.  The 
cut  win  possibly  have  an  effect  on  the  quality 
of  our  Head  Start  program,  the  number 
served  by  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  and 
the  number  of  areas  served  by  the  Touth 
Development  program. 

2.  The  estimated  funding  level  necessary  to 
maintain  our  present  programs,  In  terms  of 
a  percentage  Increase  to  present  budget  is 
-hl5^.. 

3.  We  are  now  serving  25*:^  of  the  eligible 
or  needy  population. 


Carolina   Community   Actions.   Inc., 

Rock  Hill.  S.C,  November  S.  1970. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  VS.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Sirs;  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  In  re- 
sponding to  your  letter  of  October  20.  1970. 1 
had  however  some  pressing  matters  Includ- 
ing recent  notification  of  GEO  funding. 
Here  is  the  information  you  requested: 
1.   O.E.O.  did   notify  us  that  the  budget 
would  be  cut.  In  fact  that  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

a.  The  funding  level  for  1869-70  operational 
year  (grant  ca3141/D)  which  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970  was  $482368  In  federal  funds. 
(Does  not  Include  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
fundings) . 

b.  The  funding  level  for  1970-71  opera- 
tional year  which  began  October  1.  1970  and 
which  ends  September  30,  1971  (Grant  CO 
3141/E)  Is  $447,708  in  federal  funds.  (Does 
not  include  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  fund- 
ings.) 

c.  The  reasons  given  for  this  were: 


1.  A  reduction  In  and  reassment  of  carry- 
over fluids  from  prior  years. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  allocation  from  Con- 
gress for  O.E.O.  for  1971  fiscal  year. 

d.  The  main  reductions  will  cause: 
1.  Less  gardens  for  low-income  people  esti- 
mated from  400  last  year  to  300  this  year. 
(SO'r  reduction). 

3.  Less  money  available  for  individual  de- 
termination programs  In  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  poor  people  In  Model 
Cities  area.  (50'^c  reduction). 

3.  Less  staff  travel  funds. 

4.  Fewer  school  lunches  for  children  in 
Emergency  Food  funding.  (40*:^  reduction). 

5.  Lees  funds  for  direct  food  purchases, 
food  stamp  purchases  and  medical  examina- 
tions In  Emergency  Pood  funding.  (16*:^  re- 
duction). 

6.  No  funds  for  training  of  poor  In  plan- 
ning concepts  particularly  In  rural  areas. 
{IOOt;:  reduction). 

7.  Reduction  In  dentists*  time  which  will 
result  In  less  children  treated  in  the  Den- 
tal Health  program.  (8':;^  reduction). 

8.  Reduction  in  camp  maintenance  fees  for 
one  program  for  underprivileged  boys  which 
will  probably  allow  one  week  of  camp  as  op- 
posed to  two.  (Reduction  about  33%). 

These  statements  refer  only  to  federal 
sbsre  of  program  costs  and  they  are  the  ef- 
fect uDon  only  a  portion  of  the  programs. 
Only  GEO  direct  funding  Is  included. 

3.  The  funding  level  necessary  to  maintain 
the  present  program  would  t>e  that  con- 
tained in  la  above. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  population  now 
being  served  Is  estimated  at  35%.  This  is 
service  In  one  form  or  another  by  the  agency. 

The  grant  number  for  this  agency  is 
CG3141  for  GEO  fundings,  M-11&3-4S  for 
Mainstream,  R3-e098-43  (In-School »  and 
R~106&-46  (Gut-of -School)  for  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  and  E/HO  3141  for  Head 
Start. 

I  hope  this  Is  the  Infonnatlon  you  wanted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  RtrMPOSD, 
Executive  Director. 

Florence  County  GmcE  or 

Economic  Opportunity, 
Florence,  S.C.  October  30,  1970. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Sirs:    This    is   the   Information   re- 
quested In  determining  the  proper  level  of 
funding  for  GEO. 

1.  (a)     Present    funding    level:    $494,109. 

(b)  OBO's  reduced   funding  level:    $19,767. 

(c)  Reasons  given  by  GEO  for  cut  In  funds: 
Nationwide  cut  for  all  Head  Start  Budgets. 

(d)  Impact  on  your  program;  for  example, 
number  of  children  who  will  be  cut  out  of 
Head  Start  of  trainees  eliminated  from  Man- 
power program.  Reduced  length  of  pro- 
gram— from  12  to  11  mos.  Decreased  cen- 
ters' staff  salaries. 

2.  Please  estimate  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  prexenf 
program.  In  terms  of  a  percentage  increase 
In  present  budget.  20':: . 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving?  Approxi- 
mately 16,000. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Thelua  Brown, 
Director.  Full  Year  Headstdrt. 

Texas 
JcrrxRsoN  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission,  Inc., 

BcaumonC,  Tex. 
We  are  supplying  the  following  informa- 
tion in  response  to  your  request  of  October 
30,  1970: 

1.  HEW  has  notified  us  thst  our  budget 
must  be  cut  for  the  coming  year. 

a.  Present  funding  level:  GEO,  $262,200; 
HEW.  $458,886:   Total,  $720,896. 
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b.  Reduced  funding  tenl:  OK>,  $303,200' 
HEW,  M28,S12;  Total,  •600,712. 

c.  Rcftson  given  by  HEW  for  cut  In  funds: 
Decrease  In  approprUUons  at  lb*  BeeloBal 
level. 

d.  Impact  on  our  program:  ApproxlniAtaly 
80  children  cut  out  of  our  Head  Start  rK>- 
gram.  Thla  Ls  based  on  a  930,000  cut  In  tb« 
OCD  programs  that  would  eliminate  three 
teachers  and  three  teacher  aldee. 

a.  Approximately  a  6%  Increaae  up  to 
•45O.0O0  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
our  present  program. 

3.  Percentage  of  eligible  population  now 
being  aervedr 

COMPOKrXHT,    DJCIBt^,    AND    NOW    SsaVBS 

Day  Care.  480.  25  percent. 

SPISD  Head  Start,   175.  8fi  percent. 

BISD  Head  Start.  300,  66%  percent. 

Summer  Head  Start,  £37.  84  percent. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  concern. 
We  wish  you  every  possible  success  In  your 
efforts  xo  Increase  approprlaUons  for  fiscal 
1971. 

jAMtS  O.  HXNDKZCKa. 

Executipe  DiTector. 

Dallas    Coontt    CoMMcnnTT    Ac- 
tion CoHMTTrxx.  Inc., 

Dallas.  Tex. 
TWa    U    in    response    to    your    letter    erf 
October  20,  1970  regarding  funding  levels  of 
this  Community  Action  Agency. 

1.  OBO  haa  verbally  indicated  that  our 
Agency  win  be  cut  in  Ita  funding  level  for 
our  next  Program  Year. 

a.  Our  present  funding  level  Is  as  follows- 
a.  OEO.  •2,100.000.00:  CaOL.  »3.600.000  00" 
HKW.  •880,000.00. 

3.  OBO  Will  cut  approximately  10%. 

4.  The  reaeons  given  by  OEO  are  simply 
that  funds  are  not  available  for  versatUe 
programs.  There  may  be  some  special  pur- 
pose program  monies  available  that  we  may 
apply  for.  Outside  of  fifty  chUdren  to  be 
eliminated  from  a  proposed  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, there  wtll  be  no  reduction  In  services 
by  thla  Agency.  We  feel  economies  effected 
In  better  management  will  maintain  the 
present  level  of  service  and  action.  However, 
this  Agency  bad  plaimed  to  expand  Its  serv- 
ice area  utilising  the  same  funding  level  as 
last  year. 

5.  This  Agency  feels  that  at  least  the  same 
funding  level  as  currently  being  received  U 
abeoluteiy  necessary  for  Dallas  County.  In- 
creased funding  levels  ore,  of  course,  de- 
sired, but  this  Agency  still  must  face  Its 
maximum  potential  with  the  current  monies 
available. 

6.  We  are  dealing  on  an  annual  basis  with 
approximately  33%  of  those  who  are  eligible 
for  our  services. 

Please  advise  ua  If  there  are  any  fur- 
ther answers  required. 

Ben  NBTT  I.  ISlLt^. 

Acting  Executive  Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Economic  Oppqbtdhiti^ 

AbV^ficEMENT  Corp., 

Waco.  Tex. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  from  the  Sub- 
committee seeking  Information  from  ua  re- 
gurdliig  our  funding  situation.  We  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Increase 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendment 
appropriations. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  our 
funding  level  may  be  decreased  approximate- 
ly 5%  froin  OEO  and  anywhere  from  7%  to 
12%  from  HEW.  Such  action  would  have  the 
following  results: 

a.  Present  funding  level  Is  •1.364,331. 

b.  OEO  and  HEW  reduced  funding  level 
would  be  m83,700. 

c.  The  reasons  given  by  OEO  and  HEW  for 
cuu  tn  funding  are;   reduction  in  national 


appropriations:  smaller  carry-over  fund  bal- 
ances by  grantees,  and  greater  demands  on 
the  part  of  granteea  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent level  of  operatlona. 

d.  The  impact  on  the  reduction  of  funds 
would  result  In: 

1.  Elimination  of  most  of  the  rural  work 
being  done  by  EOAC. 

3.  Serving  only  430  pre-acbool  children  In 
Head  Start  Instead  of  400. 

8.  If  ear-marked  programs  are  decreased 
by  6%,  a  reduction  m  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood program  would  curtail  services  to  ap- 
proximately 3.000  women. 

4.  The  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
Icea  funds  would  be  exhausted  six  months 
before  the  end  of  the  program  year. 

5.  A  serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  Administration,  Planning.  Neigh- 
borhood Centers,  and  Community  Organiza- 
tion. These  programs  already  are  operating 
with  limited  staffs  and  any  additional  de- 
creases would  cause  a  complete  curtaUment 
of  many  of  the  program  efforu.  We  are  pres- 
ently operating  the  total  EOAC  program  at  a 
4.3%  administrative  cost. 

We  have  calculated  that  the  present 
budget  would  need  an  increaae  of  6%  In  or- 
der for  EOAC  to  maintain  tu  present  level 
of  operation. 

EOAC  la  presently  serving  approximately 
36 "^  of  the  eligible  needy  population  In  Mc- 
Lennan County. 

To  identify  the  program  operations  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunlttea  Advancement  Corpora- 
tion we  are  Hating  the  foUowlng  grant  num- 
bers: CO  5069/E.  H  6059/E,  CO  6814/A.  and 
CG  6789/A. 

Chaxlbs  w.  DoBxinm, 

Executive  XHrecfor. 

Economic  OFPoaTUNrnts 

Dkvklophknt  Coaf., 

San  Anttmto.  Tex. 

This  18  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1970,  requesting  Information  on  our 
funding  situation. 

The  Economic  OpportuniUos  Develop- 
ment CorporaUon  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County.  Texas,  Is  the  CAA  for  the  area  Indi- 
cated In  ita  title. 

To  date,  OEO  has  not  notified  us  of  a 
contemplated  budget  cut,  however,  we  are 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Dallas  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Department  of  HEW  ad- 
vising us  of  an  anticipated  reduction  In 
funding  for  our  Full  Year  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. They  estimate  the  cut  to  be  between 
7%  and  io%  across  the  board. 

Our  response  to  your  numbered  questions, 
therefore,  reflect  only  the  Head  Start  Pro- 

1.  a.  •1.034.373  (Present  funding  leveU.  b. 
•030.936  (Estimated  reduced  funding  (level). 
c.  Likelihood  of  reduction  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  Rscal  Tear  1971  is  reason  given  for 
anticipated  reducUon.  d.  Reduction  from 
800  to  750  children  plus  reduction  of  teach- 
ers and  teacher  aides  and  other  aupporUve 
staff  would  result. 

3.  An  estimated  Increase  of  6%  would 
l»elP  us  maintain  the  level  of  living  salary 
Increases,  etc..  dictate  increases  In  all  qual- 
ity single  purpose  programs  to  maintain  ef- 
fectiveness. 

3.  Four  percent  (4%)  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren are  presently  being  served. 

Oene  RoDaicuEZ.  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 

BowiB  OoiTNTT  Economic 

AOVANCEHKNT    CoaP., 

Texarkana,  Tex. 
In  ancwer  to  yoiu-  letter  of  October  20 
1970  oonceming  the  level  of  ftmding  for  OBO, 
I  submit  the  following  financial  information 
affecting  the  local  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy. Bowie  County  Economic  Advancement 
Corporation,  funded  by  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, 


November  18,  1970 


1.  This  agency's  overaU  budget  has  not 
been  reduced,  however,  one  of  the  program 
accounts.  Summer  Head  Start,  has  been  re- 
duced 20%.  or  from  •82398  to  »65.918  or  a 
total  of  »16.479  reduction.  May  I  further 
point  out  that  this  agency  has  had  to  op- 
erate at  the  same  funding  level  for  the  past 
three  years. 

a.  Present  funding  level  •389.446 

b.  OEO's  (HEW)  reduced  funding  level 
•372,923. 

c.  The  agency  received  a  20^^  cut  In  the 
budget  for  Head  Start.  A  reduction  In  the 
funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  like- 
lihood of  a  further  reduction  In  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971  was  given  as  the  rea- 
son for  a  reduction  of  20*?.  In  the  funding 
level  of  the  Head  Start  Program  operated  by 
this  agency. 

d.  This  agency  is  presently  frozen  at  284 
ChUdren  requiring  19  classes  located  In  five 
different  school  districts  scattered  through- 
out  Bowie  County.  The  reduction  wUl  make 
it  necessary  to  eliminate  fl  classes,  thereby 
depriving  180  children  of  Head  Start  tmlning 
or  closing  down  one  of  the  centers  Involving 
60  children.  The  closing  of  any  one  center 
operated  by  this  agency  would  create  prob- 
lems for  the  agency  in  the  field  of  public  and 
human  relations. 

The  284  ChUdren  allocated  to  the  agency 
for  1970  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  Uie  com- 
munities. We  received  ^pUcations  for  181 
eligible  ChUdren  that  we  could  not  serve 
The  demand  for  slots  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. I  am  sxire,  wlU  Increase  because  of  the 
number  erf  families  that  wUl  become  eligible 
a*  a  result  of  Increaeed  unemployment  in 
this  area.  As  of  September  1970  Bowie  County 
haa  a  7.4%  unemployment  as  compared  to 
SS'-o  September  1960.  Texarkanas  percent- 
age of  unemployment  Is  above  the  State 
average  of  3.8'",.  and  National  average  of 
5.1%.  If  this  trend  oontinues  we  wiu  un- 
doubtedly have  more  and  naore  families  be- 
coming eligible  and  requesting  Head  Start 
training  toe  their  3  to  6H   yew  <rtda. 

3.  Based  on  preeent  operauon  of  thu  agen- 
cy, the  funding  level  should  be  Increased 
to  a  minimum  of  7.9%  annually.  This  then 
would  make  It  possible  for  management  to 
provide  increase  In  salarlea  of  employees;  re- 
pair, replacement  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment when  needed.  Anything  less  than  tbat 
means  that  the  agency  cannot  compete  with 
saJarles  paid  by  other  agencies  such  as  Model 
Cities  Program.  Concentrated  Employment 
Program.  Mental  Health  and  so  forth. 

3.  At  present  we  are  serving  30%  of  the 
eligible  or  needy  population. 

Hope  that  this  Information  will  serve  your 
purpose  and  be  of  benefit  to  all  Community 
Action  Agencies  now  being  funded  under  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  C^portunlty. 

E.  E.  Collins, 
Executive  Director. 

Vkuiont 

CHAMPLAZN  VaLLCT  OfTICK  OF 

Economic  OpForruNrrr.  Inc.. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
I  am  pleased  to  give  you  the  information 
requested  In  your  letter  of  October  20,  1970. 
1-  Yes.  cuts  were  announced  for  the  Head 
Start  Programa  In  the  following  amounts: 


QDeitiM 


(M 


Qsestion 


EEiniiulian  o\  summer  Htatf 

Sun      .         t9,fi00    J9.«»  0 

Approximality  10  percent  cut 

»l  hiU-yMT  H«td  Stsrt 237,I3»    23,743     t213.«5 

Tots)  HtKl  Start 247. 0J8    33.343       213. 695 

A  cut  of  more  than  1S%. 
C.  Krst.  we  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
cut  was  necessary  tiecause  of  an  overstated 
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estimate  of  the  FT  carry-over  balance.  On 
September  10.  Mr.  Zeigler  dldnt  ewu  aeem 
to  be  aware  that  the  cut  waa  natton-wide 
(see  attached  letter  of  Mr.  Zelgler  to  House 
Representative  Robert  Stafford).  lAter.  we 
were  told,  always  Insufficiently,  that  the  re- 
duction would  be  permanent. 

D.  In  the  school  year  ending  June  19^, 
we  had  270  children  tn  twelve  centers.  Be- 
cause we  had  no  hopes  that  the  gradual 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  t>e  com- 
pensated by  an  equivalent  increase  in  fund- 
ing, we  already  closed  one  center  (twenty 
child  en).  If  the  ten  percent  cut  becomes 
effective,  we  win  have  three  alternatives: 

1.  Close  another  center. 

2.  Run  the  centers  for  15  chUdren.  Inatead 
of  20.  30.  and  40. 

3.  Run  for  eight  months  instead  of  mne. 
In  addition,  elimination  of  the  Siunmer 

Head  Start  would  effect  80  additional  chil- 
dren in  Burlington. 

2.  An  Increase  of  at  least  six  per  cent  or 
•  14,823  would  be  necessary  only  to  compen- 
sate for  the  current  Infiatlon. 

But.  our  last  year's  program  Is  grossly 
underfunded.  For  example.  Champlaln  Val- 
ley OEO  could  not  enforce  In  Head  Start  Its 
prior  decision  to  pay  no  wages  lower  than 
•2  00  per  hour. 

3.  We  estimate  that  in  1970  there  are  be- 
tween 1,600  and  3.0O0  low-Income  famUtes 
with  preschool  children.  Last  school  year,  we 
served  270  children,  which  Is  about  W^r.  of 
thoee  eligible. 

In  addition  to  the  Head  Start  cut.  aU 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  In  Ver- 
mont were  reduced  last  year  by  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  their  enrollees. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions.  plea.<ic 
contact  me. 

Joseph  H.  Vanhobnackgb. 

Executive  Director, 

OCC^A  DAT  Cabc  PaooaAM. 

Neu-port.  Vt. 

The  following  statistics  apply  to  Head 
Start  Orant  ttH-1018-E-H-O.  for  Caledonia, 
Essex  and  Orleans  counties  in  Vermont. 

I.  We  have  been  notified  by  the  Offlce  of 
Child  Development  that  we  are  to  expect  a 
cut  for  the  coming  year.  OBO's  role  tn  this 
cut  has  not  been  explained  offlclaUy. 

(a)  Our  present  funding  level  Is  •151.322. 

<b)  The  reduced  funding  level  ts  expected 
to  be  •134,677  with  the  maximum  cut. 

(c)  The  reasons  listed  were  the  same  on 
all  official  notiflcatlons. 

(d)  We  expect  to  have  to  cut  one  full  pro- 
gram from  our  project.  At  a  maximiun  this 
covld  remove  Day  Care  Services  from  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000  people.  Some  of  the  money 
wUl  filter  Into  other  centers  but  at  least  five 
low  Income  people  will  lose  Jobs. 

We  also  extensively  use  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  and  Operation  Mainstream 
aides  In  our  centers,  aa  weU  as  providing  em- 
ployment for  them  at  the  end  of  their  train- 
ing. At  a  maximum  three  Malnstrejun -Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corps  training  slots  would  be 
lost  and  two  former  Mainstream- Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  employees  would  lose  their 
Jobs. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
gram. Including  paying  for  some  free  serv- 
ices which  wUl  be  terminated  next  year,  to 
keep  up  to  the  cost  of  living,  to  add  salary 
Incrementa.  we  wUl  need  to  increase  our 
budget  by  II r«,  or  •16,800. 

3.  It  la  very  roughly  estimated  that  we  are 
•erring  20%  of  the  eligible  poptUaUon. 

Petu  Oaron. 
Director.  Day  Care  Centers. 

_  Stats  of  Vermont. 

OiTTCB  or  Economic  Opportunitt. 

Monlpeller,  Vt. 
The  foUowlng  is  the  response  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Oflloa  of  Eoonomlc  Opportunity 


to  your  Inquiry  of  October  30,  1070  relaUve 
to  the  Head  Start  funding  problem  and  how 
It  affects  programa  In  Vermont. 

1.  Has  OEO  notified  you  that  your  budget 
must  be  cut  for  t^e  coming  year?  Tes. 

SUte-Wlde 

A.  Present  funding  level $829,882 

11 ';i   cut _       91,387 

B.  OBO's   reduced   funding .    738,  BW 

C.  Reasons  given  by  OBO  for  cuta — See  at- 
tached memorandum. 

D.  Impact  on  programs — 1.  Number  cf 
chUdren  eliminated  from  services  l.e.,  med- 
ical, psychological,  educational,  and  dental. 
(approx.  150):  3.  Number  of  staff  and  train- 
ees terminated  (Approx.  31):  3.  Social  tt 
economic  losses  to  chUdren.  parents,  and 
communities  immeasurable  but  certainly 
severe:  and  4.  Number  of  centers  closed  <7) . 

In  rural  areas  the  Imptact  of  these  reduc- 
tions Is  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  In  some 
cases  one  center  may  serve  8  or  10  towns 
and  even  with  our  existing  program,  we  are 
only  serving,  on  an  average,  approximately 
30'^  Of  those  eligible  and  m  some  areas  of 
the  state  as  little  as  %'„  or  3%  of  those 
eligible. 

2.  To  maintain  our  present  program  ac- 
tivity it  ts  estimated  that  at  least  a  lO',',.  in- 
crease would  be  necessary. 

3.  At  the  pre^nt  time  on  a  statewide  tiasls 
the  ChUd  Development  Program  la  serving 
approximately  30^  of  those  eligible.  (I  be- 
lieve this  estimate  Is  high) . 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  restor- 
ing these  funds,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  this  office. 

Pbancis  McFacn, 
Chifif.  Technical  A  Technical  Assistance. 

B  CN  NTNCTON -R  UTL  and 
OFPORTUNrTT   COUNCIL,  INC., 

Bcnntnj^con,  Vt. 

This  la  in  response  to  your  inquiry  of 
October  30th  in  regard  to  the  OEO  funding 
situation. 

The  only  Information  we  have  on  a  budget 
cut  for  the  coming  year  is  in  reference  to 
Read  Start.  Our  latest  memo  Is  dated  Octo- 
ber 29.  1070,  and  coroes  from  Mrs.  Rheable 
Edwards.  Assistant  Regional  Director  of 
HEW.  Region  I. 

The  following  Information  applies  to  our 
Read  Start  program. 

1.  Tea. 

a.  Present  funding  level:  •69,000. 

b.  Reduced  fundmg  level:  $61,410. 

c.  Mistake  at  National  level  in  projection 
of  Carry  0>er.  Balance  and  due  to  shifts  and 
priorities  within  OBO  caused  by  ear-marking 
language  of  the  BlU. 

d.  Impact  on  our  program: 
/.  One  very  rural  area,  consisting  of  aer- 

eral    small    viUagee,    would    be   out   out   of 
program. 

2.  15  ChUdren  who  represent  only  a*:^  of 
eUgible  famUles  in  area  would  be  lost. 

J.  Three  staff,  one  of  former  welfare  status 
would  be  cut. 

4.  Two  mainstream  (Manpower)  trainees 
would  t>e  terminated. 

5.  The  children  and  their  famUles  wotdd 
cease  receiving  medical,  psychological,  edu- 
cational and  dental  services, 

6.  The  general  community  would  lose  an 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  Head  Start 
Program. 

2.  Our  present  fuU-year  program  (one 
month  old}  is  funded  at  siunmer  1069  Level 
and  Is  unrealisUc.  However,  to  maintain  it 
we  estimate  a  10%  funding  level  increase. 

3.  As  mentioned  tn  d-Z  at  present  our  two 
counties  of  about  1,600  sq.  mUes  are  serving 
2%  of  the  eligible  population  Baaed  on  1060 
census  there  are  3,882  low-inoome  famines 
with  approximately  lj»oo  eligible  preHKhooI 
children.  We  serve  95. 
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We  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  re- 
store the  Head  Start  oat  and  to  get  the 
Mondale-Cranstcci  Proposikl  Appropriations 
Amendment  passed. 

BoaoT  L.  Green.  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 

COMMVKrtr  Action  CorNcn..  Inc., 

Montpetier.  Vt. 
Following  is  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
October  30.   1070  regarding  the  lnadeqtiac->- 
of  the  OEO  budget. 

1.  a.  Present  funding  level — $420,377. 

b.  OEO'a  reduced  funding  level— Head 
Start  reduction  of  11':;  . 

c.  Reasons  given  by  OEO  for  cuLtlog 
funds — Reasons  have  l>een  vague  and  con- 
tradictory. Latest  explanation  is  the  action 
of  the  House  in  passing  a  $321,000,000  budge: 
for  Head  Start. 

d.  Impact  on  program— .\Item.itlvely  lee- 
acning  of  over-all  quaUty  or  closing  of  two 
centers  and  denial  of  Head  Start  experience 
to  approximately  36  chUdrea. 

2  Funding  level  neoesnary  to  maintain  pre- 
sent program  is  a  figure  of  $463,414,  .  .  . 
This  figure  represents  an  increase  in  esti- 
mated cast  cit  iivmg  since  the  last  Head  Start 
increase  of  three  years  ago.  This  figure  does 
not.  repeat,  does  not,  represent  any  change 
m  Btaff  eaiaries  which  are  at  present,  well 
below  non  OEO  personnel  of  comparative 
or  lessor  experience  or  respgnslblUty. 

3.  Percentage  of  needy  being  served — 44': . 

I  raise  the  question  as  to  the  advlsablUtv 
of  mainuinlng  a  program  at  the  plainly  in- 
sufflclent  level*  applied  to  OEO.  It  would 
seem  the  effort  for  productive  development 
Is  nulllfled  and  the  posslbUltles  of  negative 
reaction  are  amplified. 

Peter  R.  Lewis. 
Executive  Director. 

VntOINIA 

Community  Action  Agckct,  Inc., 

Williamsburg.  Va. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  is 
$35,228  and  wlU  be  reduced  by  7%  to  $33,763. 
Program  now  serves  160  children,  and  30  wUl 
be  lost  due  to  reduction.  About  30''«  of  eligi- 
ble population  ia  now  being  aerved.  and  au 
increase  of  20%  would  be  necessary  to  maiu- 
tAln  present  level. 

W.  L.  TR0MBO. 

Executive  Director, 

Southwest    CoMMtmrrr    Acmnr 

Council.  Inc., 

Huntington,  iv.  Va. 
PuU  year  Head  Start  la  present  funded  at 
$129,703  and  wiU  receive  a  7*^  cut.  Number 
of  ChUdren  affected  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 40%  of  the  needy  population  Is 
now  being  served,  and  a  minimum  Increase 
of  5^  is  necessary  to  maintain  current  level. 
Mn.  JoAK  E.  Ross. 

Executive  Director. 

Arlington     Comuitnitv     Action 
Program,  Inc. 

Arlington,  Va. 
Present  level  of  funding  (figures  not  given) 
for  CAP  WlU  be  reduced  by  about  $74,000. 
Staff  is  main  area  where  impact  wiU  be  felt. 
About  18-20 -ii  of  needy  population  la  now 
'.Ming  served,  and  an  increaae  of  about  79':^ 
woiUd  be  necessary  to  operate  effective  pro- 
gram. 

WUUAM  N.  TaouAS. 

Newport    News    Oiticb    of   Eco- 
nomic Oppo«tunttt, 

Newport  Kews.  Va. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  is 
$178,488  and  wlU  be  reduced  by  ii%.  to 
$1 58,448.  "Insufficient  appropriations"  was 
reason  given.  Staff  and  services  to  com- 
munity wUI  be  main  areaa  of  impact.  About 
10%   of  present  popuUtlon  is  being  served 
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wm  an  locrnse  of  25fJ  would  be  Qmssar;  to 
nulnEajQ  present  level. 

Ocoaci  E  W<ixAc:c.  Jr.. 

Dtjiutg  Director. 

BooTT  County  TttrUAL  Abxas 
Devilopmejit  Association.  Inc., 

Oale  City.  Vo. 
Present  Head  Start  funding  level  Is  »48  000 
and  will  be  cut  by  7%  to  a  total  of  »«4.e40. 
45  Children  are  currently  being  served  and 
they  will  try  to  keep  all  or  them  In  program, 
rundlng  should  be  doubled  to  maintain  pres- 
ent level.  One-third  of  eligible  5-year  olds  are 
now  being  served. 

David  H.  Tatlob. 
Executive  Director. 

SOUl  HXASTZKM   TlOEWATEK 

OPPOSTUNITT    PaoJECT. 

^  Norfolk,  Vo. 

Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  of 
M34.000  will  be  cut  by  7'4  to  »776.0O0  re- 
sulting In  the  ellmmaUon  of  45  children 
from  program.  An  J8"J.  Increwe  In  funds 
would  be  necessary  for  this  program  to  oper- 
ate at  present  level  CAP  funding  will  remain 
the  same,  or  •614.134. 

Oeobob  c.  Cbawlbt, 

Executive  Director. 

To«K  Countt  Pobuc  Schools. 

yorfcloirn.  Va. 
Present  funding  level  tor  Head  Start  will 
be  cut  from  •2S.179  to  821.830.  At  least  13 
children  wui  be  eliminated.  34 'r   of  eligible 
children   are   now   being  served,   and  a  Ti 
Increase  In   funding  would   be  necessary  to 
continue  operations  at  present  level. 
O.  H.  Poit:. 
DIcUion  Superintendent. 
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from  »l7a.0OO  to  (1S5.8S9.  100  Children  are 
now  in  Head  start,  and  It  Is  felt  they  can 
remain.  30';  of  eUglbles  are  now  being  served. 
Haywood  rosuvson.  Jb., 

Executive  Director. 

Wasmimgton 
CAP  DntECToas'  Association.  Inc. 

Port  ron-nscnd.  Wash. 
Your  letter  of  October  20.  1970,  regarding 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funding, 
has  been  discussed  fully  by  the  Washington 
State  CAP  Directors'  Association  on  Octo- 
ber 2»-30.  1970.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting 
that  while  each  Executive  Director  would  re- 
spond individually,  they  would  also  respond 
collectively   regarding  a  general  matter. 

All  community  action  agencies  in  the  sute 
of  Washington  with  Head  Start  programs 
have  been  notified  of  funding  cuts  In  varying 
degrees  of  severity.  We  submit,  collectively, 
that  we  are  meeUng  only  some  15  per  cent  of 
the  known  need  In  our  communities,  and 
these  budgetary  cuts  only  aggravate  the 
problems.  Inflation  alone  Is  constantly  In- 
juring the  programs  without  the  added  bur- 
den of  actual  dollar  decreases. 

We  hear  rumors  of  cuu  In  other  OEO  pro- 
grams from  the  national  news  media  As  of 
this  date,  however,  none  of  us  have  been 
officially  advised  of  any  cuts.  If  approprla- 
Uons  are  cut.  however,  together  with  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  program  reductions  will, 
of  necessity,  occur  in  other  poverty  pro- 
grams, which,  even  now.  are  under-Dnanced 
We  believe  the  War  on  Poverty  should  be 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened  and 
strongly  support  j-our  sub-committees  en- 
deavors. 

Ben  S    Ilwanceb. 
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New  RiTEa  CoMMcrNmr  Action,  inc.. 

Chrixtianaburg.  Va. 

Present  versatile  funding  level  Is  »122  000 
and  for  Head  Start  •220,852.  Summer  Head 
Start  will  receive  7%  cut.  40  Children  wUl 
probably  have  to  be  dropped  from  program 
30'i  of  eligible  children  are  now  being  served 
by  Head  Start  full  year  and  summer  pro- 
grams; 10%  of  needy  are  reached  through 
other  CAP  programs:  and  15';.  of  those  In 
need  of  Jobs  are  reached  through  manpower 
program.  A  minimum  Increase  of  5'v  would 
be  needed  to  maintain  present  level. 

OeoacE  W.  Dallet. 

Executive  Director. 

Coimiiinitt  Iupbovihent  Codm- 
cn..  Inc.,  Head  Stabt— Cimji 
Development, 

I>anrflle,  Va. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  Is 
•95.000  and  will  be  cut  by  7^i .  or  by  »8  650 
106  Children  are  now  being  served,  and  it  u 
not  determined  yet  what  number  of  children 
win  be  affected.  Present  funding  level  would 
enable  them  to  continue  current  program. 
Mrs.  Mabt  Woodino, 

Dirccfor. 

CMAaLOTTEaWLLB-ALBEMABLE   COM- 

•nmrrY    AcnoH    Oioanibation, 
Inc. 

Charlottesville,  Vo. 
They  have  not  been  Informed  of  a  cut  yet 
They  now  serve  35 'i  of  eligible  populaUon 
and  a  20-^  Increase  In  funding  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  maintain  present  pro- 
gram. 

WtLLCK  PBENCH, 

Executive  Dtrector. 

Lynchbubc  COUSniNITT 

ACTION  Oaoup,  Inc., 

Lynehhurff,  Va. 
Operating  budget  wlU  remain  the  same  ex- 
cept for  a  tr,  cut  In  Head  start.  Budget  cut 


EowiN  T.  Pbatt  Centex  pob 

CoMMuNrrr  Action, 
.      ^  Seattle,  Wash. 

As  the  State  of  Washington's  largest  Com- 
munity Action  Program  (C.AJ.),  funded 
under  Title  U  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  we  are  grateful  for  your  request  for 
Information. 

IrrespecUve  of  the  following  data  requested 
by  your  office  and  the  attached  budgets,  the 
Seattle-King  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram iSKCEOBl  has  two  very  basic  concerns 
with  Congressional  funding  patterns  in  gen- 
eral. Tliese  are: 

I.  ■The  Increasing  prevalent  trend  to  "ear- 
mark" funds  Into  such  categorical  cells  as 
health,  legal  services,  manpower  services 
and  the  like.  At  the  local  level,  categorical 
earmarking  of  funds  create  service  agencies 
that  are  functionally  specialized  so  that 
most  will  treat  only  one  kind  of  problem. 
Services  handling  health  problems  educa- 
tion, employment,  fields  or  respciislblllty 
and  appUcatlon.  in  addition,  there  are  divi- 
sions of  responsibility  among  federal  re- 
gional, state  and  local  agencies.  Services  to 
the  poor  thus  becomes  locked  m  a  never- 
ending  cycle  between  various  Interest  groups 
But  more  Important,  the  resulting  situations 
produce  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  serv- 
ices. As  advocates  of  the  poor  In  Seattle-King 
County,  the  local  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram (CAP. I  must  have  the  flscal/program- 
matlc  flexibility  to  respond  to  local  needs  In 
a  comprehensive  manner  and  no  degree  of 
Justification  or  "earmarking  "  will  explain  to 
our  Skid  Row  Community  why  poor  people 
died  of  exposure  (there  were  7  reported 
deaths)  last  winter  because  versatile  funds 
were  unavailable. 

2.  A  corollary  tendency  Is  Internal  to  Na- 
tional O.E.O..  but  IS  nonetheless  of  some  con- 
cern to  locsl  Community  Acuon  Programs 
This  U  the  poUcy  of  National  O.E.O.  to  make 
direct  grants  to  Institutions /organlnatlons 
out^de  of  existing  (CAP)  agencies.  The 
appl  caUon  of  such  granta  requires  separate 
administrative.  Djcal,  reporting  and  evalua- 


tion structures.  In  many  cases,  neither  the 
regional  office  nor  the  local  C_A.P.  agency  are 
Informed.  Not  only  does  such  procedures 
create  excessive  overhead  ctiats.  but  also  poor 
coordination  and  dupUcatlon  of  services  at 
the  local  level.  Furthermore,  as  esubllshed 
by  Title  II  of  the  E.O  A.,  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  Is  the  one  organization  man- 
dated by  law  whose  primary  mission  Is  to 
provide  the  overall  anti-poverty  thrust  In  a 
given  political  division.  As  such,  the  poor 
are  Involved  in  every  aspect  of  program  de- 
signed Bllecung  their  health  and  welfare. 
However,  we  ore  unable  to  answer  their  re- 
quest for  Information  about  O.E.O.  grants 
passing  to  organizations  external  to  the  local 
C.A.P,,  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  even 
request  CAP  input,  let  alone  that  of  the 
poor  whom  they  propose  to  serve. 

This  C.AJ>.  agency  has  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  these  areas.  Having  sur- 
vived an  era  of  euphoric  rhetoric  about  pov- 
erty and  the  resulting  poor  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative management  thereof,  we  are 
disturbed  by  Imprudent  national  policies 
which  mitigate  against  strategies  formulated 
at  the  local  level  to  alleviate  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  poverty  m  the  Seattle-King 
County  Area.  In  speclBc  response  to  Items  1 
thrrugh  3  of  your  letter,  please  see  atuch- 
ments  A,  B,  and  C  The  Regional  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  not  notlfled  this 
C.A.P.  officially  that  there  would  be  overall 
budget  reductions.  However,  as  we  are  offi- 
cially the  prime  sponsors  of  the  Headstart 
Programs,  as  well  as  DOL-Manpower  Pro- 
grams, the  reductiona  sustained  in  these  pro- 
grams seem  to  be  coming  about  as  a  matter 
of  Congressional  attrition  policies.  Of  course 
from  our  vantage  point  the  reductions  seem' 
arbitrary,  unreasonable  now  wholly  Incon- 
sistent with  National  mandates. 

Again.  SKCEOB  appreciates  the  Interest 
shown  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower  and  Poverty.  If  I  or  staff 
can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  forward 
same  at  your  convenience, 

JEfTExaoN  w.  Woods, 

Executive   Director. 

AntCIUtMI  A     COnCENIKATtO  EMPLOYMENT  PROGIIAM 


CEP  IV. 
„,«,.,        -  OtiotMf?*.    Peictnlot 

,  CEP  111,       CEP  III,        lOTlo        CEP  111 
lOmoolm  hvsl    OctiKMi23, 

annualiisd  1971 


EOA. 
MOTA 


954,802    1,145,762        MO  OOO 

307,ina     Ka,4(»     3»,<Kn 


I.SI4,lt2    1.240.000 


-IS.  I 


.  Ij"  cJ.I'  ,**;'"  i"*?'  fli*''  'XlK'"",  "s  or  be  setn,  lin 
"1  thf  EOA  iufxls.  While  MDTA  temiins  al  substanlivelv  the 
sama  amount  as  CEP  111,  Uaw  liiiiils  a«  100  perctnt  Mlltalad 
to  Ihe  Wash.nllon  Suit  Depaclinant  ol  EieiilMnnl  Secarih 
ana  ais  Ihus  ol  no  use,  as  prei.itl,  procraiaiM  la  On  rallel  ol 
»  Vn.'^S?"?^  ""  ""","  ""•"  by  OOL  lor  !»•  iMaction 
01  tOA-CEP  lunrls  «ai  national  reduction  of  appnpflallafl  to  tfeo 
CcnncmK  Opportuiiily  Act  as  it  atlects  the  conceiltrated  eoislov- 
men!  Broijan.  m  rei»n  X.  The  eflett  ol  this  raduellM  llU  (eim 
to  '«Ioc(  the  admm.uralive  staK  IS  peremh  lo  cut  auppeitive 
set*«es  (ttanspoilalwn.  jeimbuiMments,  daetsi  sod  nsdica  I 
"""?  d  **^ '"  "'''^'*"'"'^  ■**»'  "ta  ""'all  quality  ol  services 

HEAD    stabt    PXOGXASt 

1,642,000  to  August  31,  1970. 

1,422,000    "cut   In   funds"   to   August    31, 

(Note.— HEW  has  Informed  the  local  CAP 
that  such  reductions  are  made  as  part  of 
overall  National  approprlaUons.  HEW  has 
further  Informed  the  local  CAP  that  It  may 
anticipate  further  reductions.  The  toul  HEW 
reduction  amounts  to  lO'i  over  this  years  al- 
location, 

(Although  no  decision  has  been  made  at 
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the  local  level,  Hveral  opUona  are  kvalUble. 
Final  detennlnatlon  will  probably  combine 
two  or  more  of  the  foUowtng) : 
<a)   reduce  adminlstraUve  staff 

( b)  reduce  6upportlve  staff 

(c)  reduce  classroom  days 

(d)  cut-back  on  full-day  programs 

(e)  reduce  parilclpanta  by  ISO  children  or 
16.7 -^i 

ArTACHHENT  C-«£0  FUNDIKG  PATTERN 


FtKSl 

fU~9 

fflpntlis 

■ndina      Annualized 
Mif.  SI. 
1971 


CAPv«rwfjl« 989.389  1,319,185 

Famihi  punning ».W7  7f.2« 

L«|«l  wvicet. 197. 795  KXW 

YQaUtprognm 111.453  148,580 

ToUICGOMl. 1.358.  flu        l.fllO.755 

CG  000?:  SMtUt  Opportunilles 

InduarialoMun  CmIst 332.000 

CC  0011  (10  nwnlhs>:  Lati^ect 

food 80.000  80.000 

CG  08K-?A  (to  My  31.  )«71>: 

CemprWwniiYt  Itniltli 298,784  298;7M 

CG  0027  (5  iRDnths):  MoMltnlion 

olrewurcei 35,000  0 

ToM  OCO  hmdint  tctoal 
■od  prefKM  tl  present 
praf 'am  IcvHs Z.  103. 850       2.521.539 

Nnis:  H*  AotWcMion  tf  plwinnd  raducfion  from  OEO  hmdhif 
Heap  Stakt  Chiu> 

DXVKLOPMSNT   CKNTCBS, 

Olympia.  Wash. 

In  accordance  with  O.E  O.  policy  the  Head 
Start  budget  for  Maaon-Thurston  Counties 
was  submitted  May  &,  1970.  A  telegram  was 
received  In  September  auihorLzliig  couLluua- 
Uon  of  the  program  for  1  month;  again  in 
October  another  telegram  was  received.  Noi 
until  October  20,  1070  was  the  revised  budget 
received  by  this  office.  This  process  is  en- 
tirely too  long.  Because  of  the  delay  there 
will  be  an  addlUonal  9300.00  In  accounting 
costs. 

1.  The  budget  was  cut  7.5'?;  or  tlOMT. 

Past  Federal  funding  level  •138,8a8.00. 

O.E.O.  reduced  It  to  >13B.476iK). 

Reasons  given  for  cuts — reduction  In  all 
programs  and  need  for  research  and  evalua- 
tion monies. 

Impact:  There  will  be  1  month  less  opera- 
tion— this  of  course  means  cuts  In  salaries. 

There  are  8  trainees  who  may  again  need 
Public  Assistance. 

There  wlU  b«  10  less  children. 

There  will  be  fewer  field  trlpa. 

Thera  wlU  be  reduction  in  amount  of 
equipment  (replacements  t.e.  records,  books, 
crayons  etc.) 

a.  The  former  Federal  funding  level  of 
91383M.00  of  previous  years  barely  covered 
basic  costs.  Therefore  a  restoraUon  of  7JS% 
in  present  Federal  funding  level  of  9128,- 
470.00  is  essential. 

3.  Percent  of  population  below  OJS.O.  pov- 
erty guidelines:  Tbuxston  County.  lB.err, 
and  Mason  County,  21.6%. 

Number  of  4  yr.  olds  of  Public  Assistance 
families:  300. 

There  are  man;  more  children  whose  fami- 
lies are  not  on  Public  Assistance  but  whose 
incomes  are  marginal. 

This  year,  again,  we  are  focusing  on  fami- 
lies as  well  as  children.  Of  our  91  families 
75  need  and  desire  further  education;  a.E.D. 
etc.  Because  of  lack  of  transportation  in 
rural  areas  it  la  necessary  to  take  classes  to 
them.  There  are  limited  funds  for  this  as  well 
as  for  books  and  suppUee,  and  yet  If  the 
families  are  to  upgrade  themselves  this  Is 
essential.  Funds  are  also  needed  to  help  pay 
tor  necessary  babyatttlng  to  attesid  the 
classes.  As  you  know  wben  tlie  parents  are 


Involved   In  classes,  the  school   attendance 
and  work  of  all  the  children  Improve. 

The  enclosed  brochure  gives  pertinent 
facta  regarding  the  Head  Start  program.  The 
figures  are  all  up  to  September.  1969. 

If  there  Is  further  informailon  which  would 
be  helpful,   pleaae  let  roe  know. 

Mrs.  ViaoiroA  Saibsl, 

i>irec(or. 


Tacoma  Public  Schoola. 

Taeom*.  Wash. 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
Information  regarding  the  Tacoma  Public 
Schools'  Head  Start  Programs  funding  sit- 
uation. 

We  have  been  noticed  that  our  budget  for 
the  current  school  year  will  be  cut  by  seven 
and  one-half  percent.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  »32.ig8. 

Our  original  budget  of  (429,313  In  Federal 
funds.  less  the  (32,198  leaves  a  balance  of 
»397.11S:  S2S7,526  In  full-year,  part-day  Head 
Start  and  877.3B0  in  full-year,  full-day  Head 
Start. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  reduced  funding  level 
were  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  funding 
picture  based  on  the  House  pas-fed  version 
of  the  OEO  appropriation  forced  them  to 
make  the  cuts  at  this  time. 

The  impact  of  these  cut^  on  the  program 
is  severe.  While  In  this  in.'^tance.  we  did  not 
cut  centers  or  children,  (we  had  to  do  that 
by  one  center,  eighteen  children,  prior  to 
submitting  our  budget  Just  to  provide  for 
increased  costs) .  we  have  made  cuts  that  will 
drastically  affect  the  quality  of  the  program. 
Personnel  cuts  included  one  half-time  pisy- 
chologist.  one  social  worker,  a  part-time 
speech  development  specialist  and  one  teach- 
er. Cuts  were  also  made  la  supplies  and 
equipment,  which  were  already  at  a  low- 
level. 

The  minimum  funding  level  to  maintain 
our  present  level  would  be  a  restoration  of 
the  832.198  cut  from  our  budget.  A  realistic 
funding  level  one  that  would  restore  the  pro- 
gram to  the  level  of  last  year  and  anticipated 
increased  costs  of  operation  for  the  next  year 
would  add  approximately  $60,000  to  tbe 
amount  necessary. 

Keep  In  mind  that  with  the  (32,198  re- 
stored and  an  additional  (fiO.OOO  to  bring  us 
back  to  our  operating  level  of  last  year,  w« 
would  still  be  serving  only  about  60%  of  the 
low-income  four -year -olds  in  Tacoma  proper 
and  less  than  30%  of  the  four- year-olds  eligi- 
ble in  Tacyama -Pierce  County. 

If  you  consider  three-year-olds,  these  per- 
centages are  halved  again. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  with 
the  present  economic  condition  In  our  area, 
the  numbers  of  those  who  qualify  for  Head 
Start  increases  dally. 

Those  of  us  who  work  directly  with  low- 
Income  residents  can  sometimes  serve  as  thfi 
barometer  of  community  attitudes.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  Head  Start  In  addition  to  Its 
many  benefits  to  the  children  involved.  Is  the 
one  anti-poverty  program  that  has  received 
true  identfUcation  as  a  program  of  and  by 
tbe  poor.  Low-income  people  feel  It  is  their 
program  they  participate  as  aides,  as  rolun- 
teers.  as  policy  makers — they  make  declsloBS 
that  make  a  difference  in  their  lives.  They  are 
recipients  of  envy  because  they  have  soma- 
tblng  reaUy  worthwhile  that  Is  not  readily 
available  to  the  more  affluent  community. 
The  pride  of  accomplishment  that  they  re- 
flect In  word  and  action  is  a  motivating  fac- 
tor In  their  desire  to  be  productive  members 
of  society.  When  tbe  Congress  suggests  or 
Implies  that  Head  Start  funds  will  be  cut.  It 
Is  to  tbam  like  their  opportunity  for  true 
•elf-nwpect  is  once  again  being  stripped 
away. 

I  Implore  you  to  not  only  continue,  but 


expand  the  Head  Start  Program.  Its  bene- 
ficial eSecta  to  the  children,  their  famlUea 
and  the  "low-Income"  cooununlty  are  Im- 
measurable, 

Jaues  H.  RoBEarsoK, 

Director  Head  Start. 

KrrsAp  CoMMTTNiTT  Action  Procbam, 

Bremerton.  Wash. 

This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
30.  1970,  wherein  you  requested  Information 
about  our  funding  level  for  next  program 
year. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  we  shall  be 
receiving  the  snme  amount  of  OEO  versatile 
funds  as  we  have  in  the  past  which  is  (156.- 
000.  However,  the  Regional  Office  of  Child 
Development  has  Indicated  to  us  that  our 
Head  Start  Programs  will  be  reduced  by  4 
per  cent.  Since  our  current  funding  level  Is 
•94.000,  this  will  mean  a  cut  of  (3,760.  We  are 
also  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  received 
(7,000  for  the  past  three  years  from  the 
OEO/OCD  Indian  and  Migrant  Desk.  How- 
ever, we  have  doubts  that  this  money  will  be 
granted  again,  since  we  cannot  run  a  Read 
Start  class  for  a  full  year  for  that  amount; 
and  we  do  not  have  sufficient  low-income  In- 
dian children  to  fill  the  class.  Also,  we  have 
(7300  of  State  OEO  money  written  into  our 
current  budget.  This  funding  is  alao  In 
Jeopardy  since  the  bicnnium  ends  June  30. 
1Q71.  and  there  Is  question  as  to  whether  the 
program  will  be  refunded  particularly  In 
light  of  Uie  state  tax  reform  measures  which 
failed  In  yesterday^  election.  These  poten- 
tial cuts  equal  (18,060  which  Is  equal  to  tbe 
budget  for  one  of  our  full  year,  part  day 
Head  Start  Centers  which  serves  fifteen  chil- 
dren. Our  total  Bead  Start  Program  cur- 
rently serves  sixty  children — thirty  at  a  Day 
Care  Center  and  fifteen  each  In  two  centers  in 
the  North  and  South  ends  of  the  county. 
Therefore,  we  are  facing  a  25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  children  we  aerve. 

We  are  a  small,  largely  rural  county  of 
100,000  people.  Our  primary  Industry  is  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  lis  related  facili- 
ties. Tbe  shipyard  has  and  Is  experiencing 
some  cut  backs  in  the  labor  force  as  has  our 
neighboring  community — Seattle — with  Its 
Boeing  plants.  There  has  been  clostire  of  a 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Our  present  un- 
employment rate  Is  about  8  per  cent  and  from 
ail  Indications  will  get  worse.  Our  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  case  load  has  nearly  dou- 
bled in  tbe  last  two  years.  We  are  faced  with 
a  high  rate  of  school  dropouts,  many  of 
whom  find  their  way  to  the  welfare  rolls. 
With  all  these  inter-playing  factora.  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  should  be  serving  more,  not 
fewer,  children  in  tbe  coming  program  year. 
Doctor  Edward  Zlgler,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development,  has  stated  that  na- 
tionally we  are  probably  serving  1&-30  per 
cent  of  tbe  children  eligible  for  Head  Start; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is 
true  of  our  community. 

We  believe  that  u>  continue  our  program  at 
Its  present  level,  we  would  need  all  our  pres- 
ent funds  plus  another  five  to  seven  per  oent 
to  allow  for  inflationary  rises. 

Mrs.  BoBTNiE  I..  Loop, 
Cftild  Development  Coordinator. 

Wist   Va/eattA 

NOItTH -CEWTIAL 

West  VnoiNia  Comnnvrrr 

AcnoH  Association.  Inc.. 

Fatrmont,  W.  Va.. 
The  North-Central  West  Virginia  Com- 
mtmlty  Action  Association,  Inc.  is  a  six- 
county  CAP  covering  an  area  of  2.280  square 
mUas  and  having  a  populaUon  of  184301. 
Our  Project  Tear  Is  Novemt>er  1  to  October 
31;  tharefore.  we  an  just  enUrlng  a  new 
Project  Tmt. 
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th.  19W-T0  .lloc.10,  «»,  1,70-71  .u<«.uoa.  koseo.  TH<.««,n.T,  U  ^iLiS^"  Vl«rco"  t«f  m,"°' '"'"'"''"°" 

m.jiiO«.t  Prai«,,.r  ,  .  ""      """'  H.KOLD  P.  CooPE., 

iw-ro       1970-71  Mncn  Codktt  CoxxuHrrT  Ac-  Executive  Director. 

010                   -  13M  071  «73ii  hm  Btuewell   ai   v  T«i-CouiiTr  COMMUNtnr  Action 

SS™"!?".'^*?"---  '■•      -  >"■»»  ^■■™  I°«P'y  to  yo"  letter  rtg.rdlng  our' fund-                                    AcAmsTPovKTTr,  Inc., 

S<iiiimtr  MeidJOit. «  jco  m  Ing   Eltu«tlon    we  submit  7k.   »„nj;_!f        .  „                                         Charieaton,  w .  Va 

'iStZ^       £S  .,S  r^ti™          "       "^'""  ""=  '°"°*"'B  m-  D.^«  S.,,:    In  re,pon«  to  your  letter  or 

-^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^-^  »^f^^^rt^--°r"?^  Sl^S~rHB? 

>«llecll»iinlmailtUIt«<Mu.  I«>   Present  funding  level  $110,200  00  the    Sena«    and    Bl^„tf^^     !,,         "^'"  '° 

,   ,  ^  ""   OEO.>  reduced  funding  level    .102        OEOm^n.^   and    House   on    the   results   of 

(c)  The  only  reason  that  we  have  been     486  00  •uuuing  levei,  »io2..     OEO  funding  of  the  past  year. 

given  Is  lack  of  funds.  (cl    Decrease  in  n.nriir,.  j..     .  Multl-CAP   serves    low-Income    people    In 

(d)  Th.  cutbacKs  win  do  eitensl.e  harm  from  C^S^S^"  """"""^  ""'  ">  P"^""  '»"'  West  Virginia  counues:  BoC  clay! 
to  the  Head  Start  Program  In  that  we  will  (d)  Impact  on  program  aDorojlmat.iv  is  I^.^Ht'S^.""' J"""™  "  "  ">•  '»rg'«  CAP 
have  150  to  300  youngsters  who  cannot  be  children  itong  wlthTSSd  StSS  sSS  ™J^  L  ,k  '•.''°''  "  headquartered  In  Charles- 
enrolled  In  the  Project.  In  the  Manpower  bers  or  cutting  program  sho^  of^^liot^n'  "°;"'"''P"f"="y  *">"' ot  19.699  fwnUl«. 
Program  we  have  been  allocated  27  slots  In  time.  program  snort  of  allotted  with  annual  Incomes  of  »3.00C  or  less  reside 
the  Mainstream  Project    We  have  requested  2.    Please    estimate    what    ri.„rti„.    i.     ■  '" '21'?"'"™"°''  "*"• 

126  slots^The  Out-of-School  NYC  P^Jram  Is  would  be  necTs^"^ lo  m  "ntaln  «,^  or«  lev^f?o?f  h"""^'"  "'  ""  "  '«"■'"''  """Bet 

sponsored  by  another  agency  but  serves  only  ent  program;  In  terms  of  a  ™rl.Inl^.f  f  I         r.'"'  ■=""■">'  program  year,  9-1-70 

three  of  the  six  counties.  We  would  need  A  creailTS  prSen^  bu^et     o'  '"'•'""''«"'  '"■  trough  8-31-71    Our  Program  Year  C  fund- 

additional  115  slots  in  order  to  include  three  3.    What   per-centage   of   the   .Urthi.   „„  '"f'^"™' •™''"0   It  "  "elng  reduced  to 

additional  counues.  need,  populS^lof^e  j^^u  now  serv  St,  20°"  S^2??.    k  ''A'^^'P»"J'  ""  "«  ""'owing  r«a- 

2.  In  order  to  malnUln  a  satisfactory  pro-  Hopefully  this  Infomatlon  c^  ta  If^'  sons  given  by  OEO: 

gram  we  should  have  a  minimum  of  a  35-;  alstaSce  to  you  In  vo™D.!Sin^,o^  f'  ftl  „  <*>  *"  anticipated  Congressional  cut  In 

increase  over  our  1970-71   allocation  Senate.  ^         presentation  to  the  funds  causing  all  CAP  agencies  to  take  a  pre- 

3.  The  percentage  of  eligible  needy  popu-  T«nw.  •>.,„.  determined  cut  by  the  Regional  Budget  Di- 
lation which  we  are  serving  will  vary  with                                                 H^2^^V^     ,  '''"°''- 

respect  to  each  of  tbe  programs:  however,  an  n.=oo«ton  utrtetor.  i  b)   Two  special  projects  which  were  fund- 

wtlmated  62r.    of  the  needy  population  Is  Tm   Councii,   or  th.  SorrHnN  TJ^l  ?S' ."""  °°'  ^  refunded  this  year 

being  served.  Motr»TAlNs,       wSr       VnS^»  ,^     the  Importance  and  success  of  the 

J.  J.  anuKHT.  BEANCH       iucDo^t      f-o,^  progrsms.    They    Include   Management    Im- 

Kzecutive  Director.  CHaprn   Ikc                          "^  Proywn'nt  which  was  funded  for  JIO.OOO  and 

F«m.  ™  ,,r-r.              r  "'""'■  *■  V--  ■  '»='•'<"'  J«  mo  fT,"S'»r  ^O'^'OP"-'"  Which  was  funded 

P«m,„U>cs„Coo^.x»c^.^^          da^d"oc1^V2rj70"""^  "■—  '•""  j/'pther  unfortunat,  situation  Is  th. 

"^.'a^^^^m  receipt  of  your  communication  tlo^'as'^/yor  ^V,"u^«r  """^'  '■"°™-  ^^^P'^^-'^'^^^S^^T^^'^. 
ot  October  20.  1970.  Our  agency.  PRIDE  In  I.  We  have  been  notified  that  «,.r  »..-  f^t'on.  A  three-month  Emergency  Pood  fund- 
Logan  county.  Inc.,  u  th.  Klmlnlsterlng  Start  budget  S  STSi?  fS  tte  com!^  th?o'T^  "?  """"■'  '«"""'  ""'f  "'I 
agency  of  the  Head  Start  program  under  year  W.  hav.  recelvS  Si  n^ia™!,  .°*  through  the  planned  timetable.  Th.  funds 
Grant  H-2773  and  th.  ConC^  Action  cm  in  CAP?^^  "°  ■"'"'"«"°°  °'  »  "•"  not  allowed  to  be  expended  beyond  the 
Program  under  Orant  CO-2021.  As  per  your  (a)  Present  funding  level-  fl^S",  t"^  ^'1  Consequently,  most  of  the 
Inquiry,  w.  submit  th.  following  Infonna-  ••"■omg  levei.  «U,532  had  to  be  returned.  An  Agriculture 

"on-  CAP  __ ,3g3  jj^  Program   funding  request  was  submitted  In 

1.  W.  have  been  notined  that  our  Head     Headstart  _    4ig  ^56  ""'""•'•r  1969  but  not  funded  until  June 

Start  program  budget  must  be  cut.  but  as  ^—  '^'"''  ""^'t*  the  fact  It  was  aubmltttid  for 

of  this  date.  w.  have  not  received  an  official  Total   go,  jjg  an  operation  pMlod  from  3-1-70  to  8-31-70. 

notice   of   any   cuts   In   any   CAP   program  ""  °'^°  reduced  fimdlng  Iot.1:  Nearly  50%   of  the  funds  were  unexpended 

funding.  "^^  CAP  ,3g3  gj,  and  are  having  to  b«  returned  with  no  new 

(a)  Present  funding  level:  Headstart  sea' 996  '"""'  available  for  this  program  and  a  re- 

HMd  start  program — tias.ill.  '  faal  by  OEO  to  extend  the  time  period.  This 

CAP  programs:  Total - .__       772  06O  '*otor  could  result  In  the  elimination  of  a 

Program  Acct.  01— 19.9S8.  /-,   B.««n.    .1™    ^      „-~  -                         ""^    """'   •«onODilc   development    program 

^osTKm  Acct.  08-91  jea.  fuii-^«taSr„t  M  ?^  '"   ""'    ^      "'^S'  ""  """"'"'O  "any  iea  rwoS^TS 

Program  Acct.  55-60,000.  ( d? ' InSL^t ^^^.i,     '                                  "able   low-income   people   to  become  com- 

(b)  OEO-s  reduced   funding  level-    Head         T^l^-    S,^ \^     program:                                      merclal  vegetable  producers. 

Start  program.  .132J40..  a  cul  of  «';    c/JS  ,.l^!L.^Ll,    '^"y,'°'    Headst«T   suit  We   have   today   received   a   memorandum 

programs,  unknown  at  this  time      *  '    '^"^  o5  ii,X.n?^         "'"  "^  ™"'°*  ""  '"'"''"  '""^  ""^  '>P'^n.<'nt  of  Health.  Education 

(c)  Reasons  given  for  cut  In  funds:  The  DeleUotTof  thr..  .11  f„u  ..  ..  "'"'  W"""  Regional  Office  which  says  that 
reason  given  for  the  4%  Head  Start  program  half-time  silff^^ioni  '""■"""«  •»*  <""  °'"'  Summer  Head  Start  funding  request 
eut  I.  that  there  has  been  an  oveSnVuT  Re^u^  tt^  i^  Z^'  -  .^  ■"""'  "^  »"  '"«'  *»'<"'  "  7'^-  leas  thi^  our 
«>d4%lsm,rsharelnthecut.         '""''=■"■  ,„5*?"'^J''''^"°' "'"*•"» '"•'""I™'  '""ded   Head   Start  program   for   1970.  Due 

(d)  The  4%  cut  in  our  Head  Start  pro-  F^^^n^  r„^,V^fl^^,  "  '°  "Ptcted  reduced  approprlaUon  by  th. 
grjm  will  not  make  a  reduction  in  the  nSS-  iZ^iti^TisTUt^L"!!^  ""  "  *"  ?n*^'  ""  "'"'  ^'"'  ''"'^««  r«luctlo„ 
b«  of  children  enrolled  In  our  Head  sTart  ^!,,,L~  .  .'  ^51?"  "*'■  will  reduce  enrollees  by  about  7%. 
Sn^T-K":."'  ^'°»  «>  ""*•  "«"  ''^  tC^OpTr^m  pern^~  ""  '°°"  ""  ""  „  «T""  ■"  '-"««^  P"«nnel  and  opera- 
to  absorb  this  cut  In  a  reduction  of  sup.  Consu^wrsunn^^-  l^„™  .,~,  """"^  """■  ">«  «**'  community  action  pro- 
piles,  equipment  and  repairs.                          '  ner^^r^aln  ^^'^          ^'""  •"'°  P"  """  «™"  "  "«'»«  »  continuous  cutback  m  staff 

inr.:  CAP  prog^ma^!^  major  problsm      '^^entl:Uvlt'^.-^J'i^^'"-  ""^   """^   '"  ""   ">'"»   consecuUv.   ,"^ 

ni.ilf  "^  "'  '"'""«  "  "«t  diracult  S     yelTU  W^errc^mn^rei        ^  """  ""      Unfortunately,  we  are  faced  «ch  yrar  with 

2  A   in^'  P'°K™^  ""«  to  a  l«:k  of  funds.      ^ansMrwtl™^crea2^of  331  •  -  r..  „       """'"*  '^'^  "  """  ""  """'   '^°  "nalntaln 

2.  A  lO-l  IncrMs.  in  funding  before  the  Ing  In  Sowded  ^hiS^fL^^i  f "  °  !!?"l'"  °"'  P^'^'it  program  would  require  an  ap- 
r«luctlon  will  enable  us  to  maintain  our  number  irfcWIdSn^^rLh?^  ^"^  ""  P'o^-^te  4"l  Increase  In  funding  beyond 
present  programs.  This  will  permit  us  to  SJ^  cWKlren  per  vehicle  to  be  trans-  th.  current  funding  l.v.l  ot  $709.i40.  This 
grant  a  5%  annual  raise  per  employe,  ac-  II  Eatlm.t.-<  »,,„-.„.  t  ,  „  approximates  $35,500  which  Is  an  Increase  of 
b?;  «"m^.»,  °"',P"«">-«'  policy,  and  J^-  Mamum^^nt^^^n  '  "«««"'  ">  "Si  oyer  th.  funding  level  given  us  by  OEO 
ble  additional  benefits  as  an  IncntlvVfor  FtourWen^H"  1  n^i^.  m  ,  ,  '"  """■  '^''°'  ^'■^^  '"  Understanding. 
f?^„„''"Ploy'«      to     upgrade      themselves  cenSie  increaU'llu  ^  n«Lliv"t,°'  T  "^  undupllcated    count  of  program  par- 

3  wftH    «"""'"°'"  educational  program.  «rn  o,^  prji«  pX^Sl               ^  "  "^""  ""iSi"" '"'"'^'«  "'""'""'-C"' '^»=»«'ved 

3.  With  our  present  funding  level,  we  are         m   W.    are    noV^u^in.    .™       ■      .,        "l-"»  P«oPl«  Oaring  the  program  year  which 
able  to  r«u:h  30%  of  our  n«Kl,  population.     fo^lflTe  ,4"  I  Mre.nrMl.iJRSl"™'"^'     "    ^'*    "'    »*«    ««'"    four^unty    poverty 

Th«ok  you  tor  your  Interest,  and  we  hop.     jKipSlatlon       '     "^  *    "  "  °"^^      population.  In  addition.  tb.r.  at«  iviral  ac- 

.~     ,~K        .u...  uvltlM  of  th«  CAP  which  IndlTMtly  ben.at 
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all  low-lnccnne  people  or  major  claaslflc&tlons 
of  low-Income  people  such  as  through  legal 
clue  actions,  urban  renewal  target  area  re- 
location commitments  and  advancement  of 
regional  lasuea. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  D.  Pakk£x, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

Wisconsin 
Dank   Coitntt   HtADSTAmT   Parint 
Advisobt  Council,  Inc.,  Paoject 
Hz&oeTAiT, 

ModiBtm.  Wis..  November  3.  1970. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
poioer,  and  Poverty.  V.S.  Senate,  Wash' 
inffton.  D.C. 
Deak  Siks:   In  March  and  April  of  1971, 
340   Head   Start   children   will   be  at   home. 
Tbla  la  the  result  of  a  previous  funding  re- 
duction and  cost  of  living  increase.  We  re- 
duced, therefore,  from  12  to  10  montha  and 
cut  Ifi  children  or  one  center. 

We  have  been  Informed  verbally  by  our 
Regional  Office  that  we  ahould  expect  a  10- 
14%  reduction  when  we  submit  our  budget 
for  1971-72.  At  our  present  funding  level  of 
$270,000,  tbla  means  a  reduction  of  (27,000 
to  »37.800. 

Should  such  a  reduction  occur  again,  we 
would  have  to:  1.  Reduce  from  10  montha  to 
8  months;  2.  Reduce  from  13  to  10  centers: 
3.  Reduce  quality  by  reducing  staff  time  to 
the  project;  4.  Reducing  Centers  would  take 
away  54  more  children,  plus  10  staff  posi- 
tions. 8  ct  which  are  low-lnoome  positions 
filled  by  our  parents  and  other  poor;  6. 
Further  reduce  our  office,  and  classroom  sup- 
plies which  Is  already  below  par. 

Head  Start  in  E>ane  County  has  been  of 
assistance  to  entire  families,  not  Just  chil- 
dren. 

We  urge  you  to  support  a  subetantlal  in- 
crease to  the  Head  Start  budget  as  suggested 
by  Senators  Mondale  and  Cranston. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.   Barbaka   J.  Shade. 
Director,  Dane  County  Head  Start. 

S0UTMWE3TnN      WISCONSIN      COH- 

MuNiTT   Action  PaocaAM.  Inc.. 
Dodjremlle.  Wis..  November  5, 1970. 
Benat*     Sdbcoumittee     on     Emtlotmcnt. 

Manpowxb   and  Povutt. 
V.S.  Senate.  Washinyfon,  D.C. 

Dkak  Snts:  We  hope  that  the  following  In- 
formation on  our  Agency  and  Its  programs 
win  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  In  your 
efforts  regarding  OEO  funding. 

In  answer  to  your  questions: 

1.  OBO  has  notified  us  that  our  budget  will 
be  cut. 

a.  Present  funding  level: 

$94,000  OEO  grant  to  Agency  for  Program 
Administration.  Housing  Services.  Senior 
Opportunities  &  Services.  Community  Orga- 
Dlaatloa. 

$10,000  OEO  grant  to  Agency  for  Emer- 
gency Foo.1   and   Medical  Services  Program. 

•9S,000  DOL  contract  for  SO  Operation 
Mainstream  enrollees  under  Econcnnlc  Op- 
portunity Aot  Title  I-B. 

$118,810  DOL  contract  (Since  June,  1968) 
for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  enrollees  (30 
In-Khool.  90  summer)  under  Economic  Op- 
portunltv  Act  Title  I-B. 

$40,000  HEW  grant  for  Summer  Head  Start 
for  approximately  136  children  under  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

b  and  c.  The  reduced  funding  level  and 
the  reasons  for  the  cut  in  funds  are  best 
explained  by  referring  you  to  the  enclosed 
letter. 

d.  Impact  of  reduced  funding  on  our  pro- 
grams: We  have  not  received  any  notiflca- 
rton  regarding  our  Head  Start  or  NYC  Pro- 
grams. The  Operation  Mainstream  contract 
expiree  on  December  31,  1970.  The  list  above 
Indloatas  the  numoer  of  enrollees  that  would 
be  affected  by  non-renewal  of  the  programs. 


2.  We  estimate  that  a  5%  Increase  In  our 
funding  levt.1  Is  needed  to  maintain  our 
present  program. 

3.  We  estimate  that  the  Agency  Is  serving 
about  one-third  of  the  eligible  or  needy 
population  In  this  area.  We  have  waiting 
lists  for  slots  in  the  NYC  and  OM  programa 
The  Paren-.  Advisory  Committees  of  the 
Head  Start  Program  are  already  preparing 
for  an  anticipated  program  renewal.  Each 
week  the  Agencv  becomes  a  little  better 
known,  and  more  people  come  seeking  some 
forms  of  assistance. 

Please  contact  us  if  any  additional  data 
are  needed. 

Sincere!  r, 

Mrs.  Peg  Rascb. 
Executive  Director. 

KKNOSRA    0NXFSEO 

School  Distkict  No.  l. 
Kenosha,    Wis.,  November  3.   1970. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Snts:  This  letter  is  In  response  to 
your  communication  of  October  20.  1970  con- 
cerning the  funding  sltuauon  in  the  local 
Head  Start  program. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Involved  in  the  Keno- 
sha Unified  School  District  Head  Start  pro- 
gram (Grant  Number  H-4126)  are  alarmed 
and  concerned  over  the  reports  of  threatened 
cuts  for  the  program.  Having  to  remain  at 
the  same  funding  level  for  each  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been,  in  effect,  working  with 
cutbacks  since  our  expenses  have  risen  each 
of  those  years. 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  O.E.O.  has  not 
notified  us  officially  that  our  budget  must 
be  cut  for  the  coming  year.  However,  state 
and  regional  staff  members  have  Indicated 
such  a  poesibUity  by  questioning  ua  con- 
cerning the  implications  a  reduction  would 
have  for  us. 

A  condition  accompanying  the  current 
grant  also  Indicates  that  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  poesiblltty  of  "legislative  or  other 
fiscal  limitations  affecting  HX.W.  programs 
and  funding". 

The  Kenosha  Unified  School  District  Bead 
Start  funding  level  is  presently  $182,000. 

The  Implied  cuts  discussed  with  us  have 
been  from  4%  to  10%.  The  reason  given  is 
simply  that  Cox^ress  Is  unlikely  to  appro- 
priate the  funds. 

A  cut  of  lOTc  would  make  It  necessary  to 
decrease  drastically  the  number  of  children 
and  families  served  and/or  would  undoubt- 
edly have  a  negative  effect  on  the  quality  of 
staffing  and  career  development  opportunities 
as  well  as  an  unfavorable  effect  on  health 
and  parent  involvement  components  of  the 
program. 

To  meet  the  Increasing  costs  an  Increase 
of  8%  to  10%  In  funding  U  realisuc  and 
Imperative. 

The  local  program  la  reaching  an  estimated 
76  %  ot  tbe  eligible  children  In  Kenosha. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  and  con- 
cern for  the  funding  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Edith  S.  Watts. 
Director,  Headstart. 

Dane  Codntt  HEAim-AaT  pARstrr 

Advisobt  Coiraca.  Inc. 
Madison.  Wis.,  November  3.  1970. 
Senate  SuscoMMrrrxx  oif  Emplotment,  Man- 

POWEB,    AND    POVTBTT. 

V.S.  Senate,  Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Snu:  In  March  and  April  of  1971,  240 
Read  Start  children  will  be  at  home.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  previous  funding  reduction 
and  cost  of  living  Increase.  We  reduced,  there- 
fore, from  12  to  10  months  and  cut  15  chil- 
dren or  one  center. 

We  have  been  Informed  verbally  by  our 
Regional  Office  that  we  should  expect  a  10- 


14%  reduction  when  we  submit  our  budget 
for  1971-72.  At  our  present  funding  level  of 
$270,000.  this  means  a  reduction  of  $27,000 
to  $37,tt00. 

Should  such  a  reduction  occur  again,  we 
would  have  to  i.  Reduce  from  10  months  to  8 
months.  2.  Reduce  from  13  to  10  centers.  3. 
Reduce  quality  by  reducing  staff  time  to  the 
project.  4  Reducing  Centers  would  take  away 
64  more  children,  plus  10  staff  positions.  8 
of  which  are  low-income  positions  filled  by 
our  parents  and  other  poor.  6.  Further  re- 
duce our  office,  and  classroom  supplies  which 
is  already  below  par. 

Head  Start  In  Dane  County  has  been  of  as- 
sistance to  entire  families,  not  Just  children. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Babbaba  J.  Shade, 
Director.  Dane  County  Headstart. 

Menominee  Comicttnitt 

Action  Pbocbam, 
X'es'ieno,  W*J.,  October  28. 1970. 
Senate  SuscoMMmiEX  on  Emplotmemt,  Man- 

poweb,  and  Povebtt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sou:  In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of 
30  October,  we  supply  you  the  following 
information : 

I.  OBO  has  noufled  us  that  our  budget  for 
November  1970-October  1971  must  be  cut  and 
that  our  budget  for  November  1071-October 
1972,  may  be  additionally  affected. 

(a)  Present  CAP  funding  level  $147360.00. 

(b>  OEO's  reduced  funding  level  $116,- 
000.00. 

(c)  Reasons  given  by  OEO  for  present  cut, 
vary  as  follows  : 

(1)  Underspending  by  agency  on  Regional 
P.IJ».  basis. 

(2)  Deletion  of  "one-shot"  funds  from  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Non-avaUablUty  of  local  InlUaUn 
money. 

(4)  By  previous  agreement  with  past  CAP 
Director. 

(5)  Over-aU  7.74^,:  Regional  reduction  an- 
ticipated. 

(d)  Inqiact  on  program. 

(1)  Discontinuation  of  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram. (One  professional  poslUon). 

(2)  Dlscontlnuauon  of  Newsletter  Publica- 
tion (One  local  paraprofessloDal  position). 

Newsletter  circulation  of  approximately 
3,000,  bi-weekly. 

(3)  Cut  back  in  Outreach  Program  by  de- 
letion of  two  local  paraprofesslonal  positions 
(two  remain  on  program)  with  subsequent 
curtaUment  of  Outreach  target  contacu  and 
activities. 

a.  Funding  level  necessary  to  maintain 
present  programs,  $135,000.00,  a  decrease 
from  present  budget  at  $147,860.00 — an  In- 
crease of  approximately  15%  over  the  reduced 
budget  of  $115,000.00. 

3.  CAP  Program  now  serves  approximately 
one-half  of  the  needy  population. 

Sabah  L.  SKnarrz, 
Executive  Director. 

Racine  Coontt 
CoMMUNirv  Action 
Pbogbah  CoMiimB,  Inc., 
Racine,  Wis..  November  II.  1970. 
Scnate     Subcobcmitt^     on     Ekplotkent, 

Manpowzb,  and  Povkbtt, 
V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  FubHe 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
DcAB  Sos:  First,  may  I  apologize  for  my 
lateness  in  responding  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 20.  1970,  Pressing  agency  problems  pre- 
vented me  from  responding  as  soon  as  I 
would  have  liked. 

Regarding  budget  cuts.  OEO  has  not  of- 
ficially notified  the  agency  of  any  cuts  to  be 
made.  Unofficially,  we  expect  a  possible  cut  of 
approximately  $13,000  to  $19,000. 
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1.  In  rwponding  to  tout  qiieeUonalre  I  tjo. 
Uklnff  ttoe  Uberty  bo  diffe«aUat«  between 
OBO  funds.  HEW  fund*  and  I^bor  Oeput- 
ment  funds.  ResponM  ia  as  rollowa: 

A.  Prasent  fondinc  level: 

r^ T— 281,804 

Labor  Depirtment n.ooo 

Grand  totil ggi,4gi 

B.  OtCB  rtduct^  fuming  fewj;  nducm 
fundlnc  will  ba  la  Local  InlUaUTe  FMnda  at 
approximately  113, 000  to  (19.000. 

CJiaaacraa  glnn  by  OEO  (or  cut  In  hums- 
raitnre  of  Congreas  to  male  approjalaUona. 
D.  Impact  on  program;  decrcaae  la  Local 
imtlaUve  funds  would  mean  lo™  of  person- 
nel and  terrlcea  provided  to  Um  low-Income 
It  would  mean  complete  sbut-down  of  cer- 
tain Program  Accounta. 

2.  Pleaae  utlmata  what  funding  level 
would  be  necessarr  to  maintain  jour  present 
profram.  In  terma  of  a  percentage  Increaae 
In  present  budget. 

Wo  would  estimate  coneervatively  that  a 
10  percent  Increase  would  be  nccenar?  to 
maintain  tbe  preaent  program  opermtlona. 

».  What  percentage  of  tbe  eligible  or  needy 
population  are  you  now  serving? 

W«  would  estimate  that  we  are  lerHng 
apprazlmately  S6  percent  of  our  needy  popu- 
lation. J™*"* 

I  should  mention  here  that  the  agency  wlu 
"o*  eiperlenea  any  ent  In  ita  Bead  Start 
budget  as  we  haee  been  funded  for  this  Pro- 
gram Year.  However,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
euta  that  may  be  planned  for  the  future  and 
support  all  efforts  to  defeat  plana  to  cut  the 
Head  Start  budget. 
Sincerely, 

■mar  D.  Dnnrr. 
Executive  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E»aROENCY  FOOD  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  appropriations  for  the  Oflice  of 
Ktonomic  Opportunity.  I  would  like  to 
snare  some  of  my  experience  with  OEO 
use  <rf  funds  svanaWe  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger. It  Is  a  subject  I  feel  particularly 
close  to. 

As  Federal  feeding  programs  go  the 
budget  for  the  emergency  food  and  med- 
ical services  program  is  one  of  the  small- 
est. But  the  Impact  of  that  program  is 
enormous.  The  emergency  food  program 
was  estoblished  out  of  the  desperate  need 
presented  to  this  body  in  the  first  of  the 
hunger  hearings,  in  1967.  There  were 
Federal  feeding  ellorts  then,  as  now  and 
then,  a«  now.  there  were  eligible  and 
needy  indivldaals  for  whom  the  available 
programs  were  not  working.  The  emer- 
gency food  program  was  instituted  to 
help  those  programs  better  meet  exist- 
ing needs,  and  to  support  efforts  to  im- 
prove national  nutrition. 

Unlike  the  food  stamp  and  commodi- 
ty distribuUon  programs,  emergency 
food  has  concentrated  on  using  small 
amounts  of  money  to  experiment  and 
to  demonstrate  methods  for  Improving 
overall  program  operation.  Its  projects 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  food  dollars 
m  our  larger  programs  to  do  a  better  Job. 
Ijast  year  the  program  supported  some 
400  projects.  Pood  services  were  provided 
to  individuals  at  a  rough  cost  of  »10  per 
person.  Badly  needed  information  in 
areas  like  food  enrichment,  school  lunch 
research,  nutrition  education,  how  poor 
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people  spend  their  food  dollars  was  de- 
veloped. These  projects  wUl  help  us  im- 
prove the  operation  of  all  of  our  family 
feeding  efforts,  and  upgrade  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  general  public. 

The  return  we  will  realise  in  national 
nutrition,  in  more  rational  planning,  and 
in  improved  nutrition  for  all  American 
schoolchildren,  is  incalculable.  It  la  for 
such  ends  that  we  vote  today  to  strength- 
en the  OEO  appropriations. 


RECOGNITION    OP    SENATOR 
OOODEIX  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  dis- 
pojntion  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
and  any  unobjected-to-ltems  on  the  leg- 
islaUvc  calendar,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodeu.)  be  recogniaed  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untu  tooiorrow,  Thursday 
November  19,  1S70,  at  10  ajn 
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MILITARY  MEN  IN  SPACE 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXKAS 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvadaw,  November  17,  1»70 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
recently  an  arUcle  entitled  •'MUltary 
Produces  Space  Heroes'  written  by  my 
food  friend.  Col.  'wmiam  C.  Moore,  vice- 
commander  of  Headquarters  Command. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Boiling  Field,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  appeared  in  the  Air  Force 
Times.  Becau.se  so  very  few  people  realize 
the  great  oontribuUon  the  military  has 
made  to  otu-  space  program,  I  include  the 
article  In  the  Rscou  at  this  point: 
MnrrABT  pboddcss  Spack  Hsiobs 
(By  Col.  WUUam  C  Moore) 
Two  national  heroes  retired  from  the 
nsa*  reoenuy.  Col  Prank  Bowman,  com- 
mander of  Apollo  VTH.  which  orbited  th* 
moon  and  blazed  the  trau  for  NeU  Arm- 
strong's moon  landing,  ended  ao  years  of  AP 
service  July  l».  Eight  of  those  years  were 
with  the  space  program. 

Col.  L«roy  Qonloa  Cooper,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal seven  aatronauu  and  commander  of 
■Faith  7."  the  last  ol  the  Uerctiry  fllghu  re- 
tired at  EUlngton  APB.  Tex..  July  31  foUow- 
lag  Jl  years'  service.  11  with  the  space  pro- 
gram. *^ 

Each  received  the  Legion  of  Uerlt  The 
citations  emphaslaed  their  military  servisa 
along  with  their  service  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 


The  US.  space  effort  Is  essenUally  a  non- 
mmiary  program  oriented  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  from  its  beginning  the  military 
contribution  has  received  limited  public  rec- 
ognluon.  Military  men  assigned  to  NASA 
seldom  wear  their  uniforms. 

However,  at  a  recent  ceremony  at  the 
Manned  Space  Center  In  Houston,  at  which 
70  military  men  with  NASA  received  military 
medau  for  their  service  to  the  space  program 
aU  wore  their  uniforms.  ■--»-. 

For  some  who  had  been  in  the  space  pro- 
gram for  as  long  as  II  years  it  waa  a  rare 
occasion.  They  had  never  seen  so  many  uni- 
forms. Some  didn't  realise  so  many  military 
men  were  working  with  the  space  program 
Utile  pubUc  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that,  of  the  73  astronauts  who  have 
been  selected  for  the  space  program.  49  are 
mnitary-2S  Air  Force,  10  Navy  Md  5  Marina. 
Twenty-four  are  civilians.  Of  these,  only 
Nell  Armstrong.  John  Swlgert,  Eussell 
Schwelckart,  Walter  Cunningham  and  Pred 
Halse  have  flown.  AU  are  el-mllitary  pilots- 
Armstrong  and  Halse,  Navy;  Swlgert  and 
WnJ  "^  *"  *'"'"•  Cunningham,  Ma- 
l*aa  public  auenuon  has  been  given  to  165 
other  military  men.  Including  160  USAP  who 
work  for  NASA.  These  men  range  In  'ra^ 
from  sergeant  to  lieutenant  general  isam 
PhilUpa,  who  returned  to  a  military  aaslgn- 
ment  after  the  moon  landing  la  thelleu- 
Mnant  general).  Many  have  seen  service  in 
Vietnam. 

Their  military  eiperUse  is  far  ranglor  ra- 
dio biologist,  aerospace  trajectory  analyst 
lunar  surface  operations  olBcer,  space  radia- 
tion technician.  ApoUo  Bight  planning  en- 
gineer, lunar  module  vehicle  engineer  physi- 
cal training  supervisor.  ' 


The  lack  of  recognition  for  their  part  in 
the  space  program  understandably  annoys 
people  In  tbe  military  services  who  wonld 
like  to  Identify  themselves  end  their  service 
with  the  heroes  of  the  space  age.  Marines  stlU 
grimace  when  recalling  John  Glenn's  Ueker- 
tape  parade  down  Broadway  in  a  buaineaa 
suit.  To  them  he  was  a  Marine.  He  was  the 
product  of  a  system  that  gave  him  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made.  Tb  all  Marines 
the  uniform  which  Is  symbolic  of  the  sys- 
tem, deserved  the  accolades  as  much  as  John 
Glenn. 

Marines  didn't  know  the  character  of  Colo- 
nel Glenn  before  he  was  a  Marine.  But  they 
know  what  the  system  gave  his  character - 
Self-dlsapllne.  resourcefulness,  elan,  cool 
courage,  competence,  pride,  self-reliance, 
technical  expertise— aU  the  things  so  essen- 
tial to  being  a  hero. 

A  Navy  system  not  unlike  the  Marine's  pro- 
duced Waliy  Schirra,  Charlo  Conrad  and 
Alan  Shepard.  The  nerves  of  Wally  Sclilrra. 
who  performed  the  first  rendezvous  In  space 
with  such  precision  and  self-reliance  were 
condiuoned  long  before  by  the  exacting 
standards  demanded  by  the  Nary  in  routine 
formation  flying. 

An  Air  Force  system  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Navy's  and  Marine's  produced  Frank  Bor- 
man.  Gordon  Cooper,  Bud  Aldrln  and  Ous 
GHssom.  Long  before  he  made  his  lonely 
record-breaking  orbit  in  •■»««  7  ".  Gordon 
Cooper  had  been  coodiUoned  to  the  loneli- 
ness and  apprebension  he  would  experience 
In  orbit  by  flying  as  sn  Air  Force  '  flghter 
Jock'-  In  slngle-plaoe  Bghters  having  only  one 
engine.  Frank  Borman  was  eoodltfoned  In 
-Beast  Barracks"  and  -piebe  Tear"  at  West 
Point  where  he  adopted  the  motto  "Duty, 
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Honor,  Cotmtry"  as  bis  life-long  code  long 
before  he  devoted  every  minute  and  every 
hour  to  each  word  in  that  code  during  the 
days  he  and  bis  crew  became  the  first  to 
orbit  tbe  moon. 

Tom  StalTord,  now  Chief  Astronaut.  Is  a 
product  of  two  systems,  having  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  and  now  serving  in 
the  Air  Ftorce  as  a  colonel. 

The  mUitary  systems  that  produced  the 
heroes  of  today's  space  age  are  not  much 
changed  from  those  that  produced  yester- 
day's hert>ee  whose  exploits  were  In  the  in- 
terest of  buUdlng  the  nation;  Captain  Ijewis 
and  Lieutenant  Clark,  along  with  other  ad- 
venturer and  flghUng  men  who  won  and 
opened  the  West:  Adms.  Evans  and  Sperry. 
leaders  of  President  Teddy  Roosevelt's  good- 
will voyage  of  the  Great  White  Fleet:  Gen. 
George  Goethals  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal:  Army  Gen.  William  Gorgas 
and  the  fight  against  malaria  and  yellow 
fever;  Commodore  Perr}'  and  the  opening  of 
Japan;  Adm.  Richard  Byrd  and  his  explora- 
tion of  the  Arctic  and  Antarcuc;  General 
Lindbergh,  who  learned  to  fly  In  the  Army 
Air  Service  only  two  years  before  his  epic 
flight  to  Paris. 

Today  the  system  that  produced  the  men 
to  do  all  these  things  Is  much  maligned. 
Never  has  the  military  been  so  badly  treated. 
Never  has  Its  Image  ^3een  so  poor. 

Yet  the  system  will  continue  to  produce 
men  like  Prailk  Borman  and  Cktrdon  Cooper, 
who  have  now  retired.  They  have  received  the 
accolades  hert>es  deserve.  It  Is  sad  to  report 
that  the  system  that  produced  them  has  not. 


NEW  IMPETUS  FOR  "NEW  TO'WNS" 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decay 
of  the  quality  of  life  in  our  urban  areas 
has  produced  a  trend  in  the  establish- 
ment of  planned  cities. 

The  trend  is  not  widespread  but  it  does 
offer  one  alternative  to  the  housing  and 
residential  patterns  tiiat  have  become  so 
widespread. 

I  have  followed  some  of  these  develop- 
ments with  interest  and  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, George  Favre  reports  on  one  of  the 
more  successful  "new  towns,"  Columbia. 
He  reports  that  progress  in  Columbia  is 
not  overwhelming  but  compared  to  other 
cities  It  does  seem  to  offer  a  promise  for 
an  improved  quality  of  life. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  readers 
of  the  Record  : 
Pbeplanned  Developments:  New  Impetus 
roK  "New  Towns" 
(By  George  H.  Pavre) 

Columbia,  Md. — ^Urbanlsts  who  said  the 
postwar  committee  to  build  "new  towns"  had 
been  canceled  by  high  land,  labor,  and 
financing  costs  may  have  been  a  bit  hasty. 

There  are  hints  of  new  life  tn  the  "new 
town"  movement.  The  towns  of  Columbia, 
Md^  Reston,  Va..  and  Irvine.  Caltf.,  are  the 
prototn>u  of  totally  preplanned  develop- 
ments that  include  homes;  recreational  fa- 
cllltlea.  shopping  and  business  areas,  and 
schools.  These  "new  towns"  were  conceived 
as  a  better  alternative  to  the  sprawling 
growth  taking  place  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  sign  that  more  Columblas,  Res- 
tons,  and  Irvines  may  yet  be  built  comes 
from  COQgreae.  Tbe  Senate  now  has  passed 
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an  omnibus  housing  bill  that  Included  $3¥i 
million  for  "new  town"  development.  If  it 
survives  in  the  Joint  committee  compromise 
version,  builders  wiu  be  encouraged  to  float 
bond  issues  for  "new  town"  efforts,  knowing 
that  the  funds  are  there  to  back  the  bond 
issues  and  help  pay  interest  costs. 

In  face  of  this  prospect,  the  now  existing 
new  towns  are  bound  to  get  more  scrutiny 
than  ever. 

Columbia,  Md..  Is  as  good  a  place  to  start 
as  any.  Planned  and  built  by  the  Rouse 
Company  of  Baltimore,  It  combines  the  plan- 
ning Idealism  of  James  Rouse,  company  pres- 
ident, with  his  hard  economic  realism. 

COMPROMISE    BEACHED 

TTie  result  is  not  an  architectural  tour  de 
force,  as  was  the  original  concept  of  Res- 
ton.  Va.  It  Is  a  compromise,  combining  the 
ideal  of  maximum  open  space,  convenience, 
and  livabUlty  with  the  architectural  ortho- 
doxy that  best  suits  midstream  American 
t&stes. 

On  those  terms,  Columbia  Is  a  success. 
More  important.  It  succeeds  handsomely  in 
the  profit  area  which.  In  this  capitalist  so- 
ciety. Is,  after  all.  where  It's  at. 

Three  years  and  three  months  have  passed 
since  the  first  resident  moved  Into  Columbia. 

In  that  period  the  town  has  begun  to  de- 
velop growing  pains.  They  could  be  termed 
the  signs  of  early  urban  puberty. 

Political  activity  Is  stUl  in  the  c«rllest 
struggle  stages,  a  chick  pecking  the  first 
opening  In  the  walls  of  the  corporate  sbeU. 
As  the  town  grows  and  the  parent  company 
disengages  Itself — another  six  to  eight  years 
—these  spasms  may  be  expected  to  increase 
In  regularity  and  intensity. 

COUNTT    PLAYS    ROLE 

Columbians  now  number  10.000.  That 
means  they  already  make  up  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  rural  Howard  County,  to  which 
the  town  looks  for  most  of  Its  services. 
Though  the  county  welcomed  this  prodigious 
Infant  into  its  family  of  communities  (it  had 
little  choice;  Mr.  Rouse  bought  up  the  land 
quleUy  and  presented  the  county  with  a  fatt 
accompU)  it  must  face  the  day  when  Colum- 
bia will  dominate  it  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers. 

Eventually  the  town  will  reach  110.000 
citizens,  double  the  county's  entire  present 
population.  The  adjustments  to  this  new 
political  reality  wUl  most  certainly  incur 
tensions  along  the  way. 

Racially.  Columbia  comes  close  to  an  ideal 
mix,  so  far.  While  Rouse  Company  keeps  no 
ethnic  census — to  do  so  would  invite  mani- 
fold problems,  since  some  30  nationalities  are 
already  represented  tn  lU  citizenry —  a  rough 
estimate  of  15  to  20  percent  nonwhtte  resi- 
dents appears  to  exist. 

NO    ABRAStVe    INCmENTS 

If  racial  tensions  exist,  they  have  yet  to 
surface  In  any  deeply  abrasive  way. 

Yet  there  are  feelings  that  more  blacks 
should  be  represented  In  the  "village"  asso- 
ciation boards,  tn  the  ranks  of  businessmen 
who  service  the  town,  and — curiously — m 
the  ranks  of  Rouse  Company  employees. 
James  Rouse  is  a  committed  Integratlonist. 
It  was  he  who  set  the  policy  of  full  integra- 
tion in  the  new  town.  It  is  he  who  sees  that 
the  policy  is  carried  out. 

But  as  yet,  there  is  only  one  black  busi- 
nessman in  town.  Robert  Harper  Is  owner 
of  a  dry-cleaning  establishment  in  ttie  vil- 
lage of  Oakland  Mills. 

Robin  Harper,  his  attractive  and  thought- 
fully spoken  college-age  daughter.  Is  an  en- 
thxistastlc  Columbian.  "We  love  It  here,"  she 
told  a  visitor,  adding  that  her  famUy  finds 
It  a  totally  different  experience  from  East 
Balilmore.  where  they  had  lived. 

SUBSIDIZED    ROUSING    PLANNED 

She  admits  there  have  been  incidents  that 
could  be  Interpreted  as  racist.  While  blacks 
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live  in  a  totally  desegregated  pfttt«m  and 
mix  freely  with  whites,  she  says,  "It  took 
my  father  t2iree  yean  to  get  In  here.  We 
think  the  delay  was  unnecessary.  And  when 
you  apply  for  housing,  you  don't  see  blacks 
Working  m  the  sales  offices." 

Economically  the  mix  Is  lower-  to  upper- 
middle  income.  There  are  few  really  low- 
income  families,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  cannot  afford  Columbia  housing.  But 
subsidized  low-income  housing  does  exist. 
and  more  will  be  built. 

Po-hnps  the  "new  town's"  biggest  chal- 
lenge lies  with  Its  young  people.  The  Rouse 
Company,  through  the  Columbia  Park  and 
Recreation  Association,  provides  teen  cen- 
ters, swimming  pools,  and  a  host  of  social 
and  recreational  services.  Even  so.  many 
teen-agers  complain  there  Is  "nothing  to  do." 

Drugs  are  available  and  in  wide  use.  Tbe 
problem  Is  an  open  one.  openly  dtscussed- 
A  series  of  bard-rock  concerts,  held  In  the 
roagnlflcently  located  outdoor  music  shed 
this  summer,  had  to  be  curtailed  t>ecause  of 
violence  and  wide-open  drug  peddling. 

SELF-CONTAINED    CITY 

Despite  tbe  problems,  which  are  the  same 
problems  of  almost  any  suburb,  Columbia  is 
a  living,  breathing  community  of  people.  It 
works.  Compared  with  most  suburbs,  it  works 
exceptionally  well. 

Rouse  Company  offlclals  do  not  think  of 
Columbia  as  a  suburb.  It  was  designed  with 
loving  care  to  be  a  self-sustaining  city,  eco- 
nomically independent  of  either  Washington 
or  Baltimore,  though  It  lies  astraddle  U>S.  29. 
halfway  between  both. 

When  Columbia  reaches  Its  goal  of  IIO.OOO 
resldenis.  It  will  be  a  city  in  fact  as  well 
as  a  name.  Ciurently  it  la  quintessentially 
suburban.  Most  of  its  breadwinners  work  in 
one  of  the  two  larger  cities.  But  when  fully 
developed,  an  anticipated  65,000  Jobs  will 
mean  Columbia  will  have  its  own  suburbs 
and  be  a  net  Importer  of  workers. 

For  now.  says  housewife  Brenda  Ericsson, 
"I  think  of  It  as  a  suburb,  but  more  excit- 
ing than  Greenbelt  IMd.)  where  we  lived 
before.  We  really  love  It.  being  In  on  tbe 
beginning  of  something  new."  As  she 
watched  her  two  children  dance  around  the 
edge  of  a  fountain  in  the  Wilde  Lake  vil- 
lage center,  she  added: 

"Of  course,  it  Is  still  a  company-owned 
town.  We  don't  yet  have  the  political  oontrol 
we  would  like.  But  that  will  come  tn  a 
tew  years.  Even  so,  I'm  more  interested  in 
community  affairs  here  than  I  was  in 
Greenbelt." 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE  ANALYZED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    tWDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemo- 
tional discourse  on  the  problem  of  cam- 
pus violence  has  become  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  After  observing 
numerous  campaigns  nationwide  that 
threw  much  heat  but  little  light  on  this 
problem,  I  found  the  following  article  to 
be  most  refreshing.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  as  "must"  reading: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Nov. 

8. 1670] 
THE  Unholt  Alliance  Against  the  Campus 
<By  Kenneth  Kenlston  and  Michael  turner) 

American  higher  education  la  taking  a 
beating  from  political  extremists  of  both  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  the  beating  Is  having 
its  Intended  effect.  Polls  show  that  Americans 
are  fed  up  with  campus  unrest,  which  they 
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ooMldn-  th«  nation's  No.  1  problem.  During 
the  poutlcal  cmpiign.  politician,  found  that 
attacung  rtolent  itudenu "  and  -Ui  facultr 
memben"  was  an  uiMllent  way  to  win  votes 
xne  Dioat  hlgniy  publicized  attaika  on  the 

The  Admtnutratlons  acrimonious  alllterator 
haa  barnatormed  the  country,  blaming  cam- 
pua  diaorderj  on  "the  dligu.tlng  p«Tm..i,e. 
nea  at  cMnpus  olBclala."  Oo».  Ronald  Reagan 
■agrees:  The  campu.  .  .  .  ho»  now  become 
the  arena  for  oppreailon  by  revolutlonarlea 
»an<Uls,  araonlsta  and  terronsts.-  And  Mar- 
tha Mitchell,  the  wife  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  summed  up  the  views  of  many  rlghtlau 
When  .he  said:  ■The  academic  society  1.  re- 
sponsibto  for  aU  oui  trouble,  m  thla  country 
Theae  are  the  people  that  nre  destroying  our 
country."  '    * 

But  the  attack  on  higher  education  from 
the  eatreme  left  la  Just  as  vehement.  •Ameri- 
can unuersltle.  are  absolutely  cenual  com- 
ponent. 01  the  social  system  of  technological 
warfare-welfare  capitalism.-  says  an  sbs 
pamphlet.  According  to  the  Free  Speech 
Movemem  m  Berkeley  In  1964.  the  student  Is 
a  mere  morcenary.  paid  off  In  grades,  status 
and  degrees,  aO  of  which  can  erentually  be 
cashed  in  foe  bard  currency  on  the  Job  mar- 
Ket  .  Credits     for     course,     are     subtly 

transformed  Into  credit  cards  as  the  multi- 
versity Inculcates  the  value*  of  acqulaltiv* 
society.-  Said  a  radical  Harvard  student  re- 
cently: ■It  irat  Just  one  man  .  .  .  its  a  lot 
of  men  who  SU  on  the  Corporation,  who  have 
certain  interesut.  They  may  not  thmit  mch 
nasty  thoughts  aU  the  time,  but  they  do 
things  that  are  a  lot  nastier  And  they  don't 
come  down  to  see  us;  they  send  their  pigs 
down  here  to  do  It  for  them." 

Behind  their  superficial  differences  In 
rhetoric,  right-wing  and  left-wing  extremists 
are  In  aatonlablng  agreement  about  higher 
educauon  First,  they  agree  that  campus  dis- 
cipline u  unjust  and  poUtlcaUy  motivated— 
for  the  riBhtlst,  it  it.  permissive:  for  the  left- 
ist. It  Is  represalve.  Second,  they  agree  that 
unlverjiue.  systematically  indoctrinate  their 
students  with  abhorrent  poutlcal  Idea.— lor 
IJie  rightist,  with  radical  and  revolutionary 
Ideai:  lor  the  lerilst,  with  the  values  of  the 
wellare-wwrfare  atate.  Third,  thev  agree  that 
American  higher  educauon  lias  become 
•politicized"— for  the  rightist.  Into  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  revolution;  (or  the  leftist,  into  a 
tool  of  the  military-Industrial  EatAblLb- 
ment.  In  ahort.  the  radical  extremea  are  al- 
lied ui  blaming  the  campuses  for  unrest 

»lany  Americans  reject  these  extreme 
charges.  But  they  are  aware  that  higher  edu- 
cation has  myriad  failings— the  multiversity 
Is  Impersonal;  educational  quality  la  often 
poor;  many  campuses  have  been  Inade- 
quately prepared  for  disorders  when  they 
came.  Thua.  even  though  they  reject  the  ei- 
trenust  attack.,  many  people  have  been  per- 
suaded that  the  shortcomings  of  the  campm 
ore  a  crucial  cause  of  campus  disruption,  sud 
that  campus  reform-'i  would  lessen  or  perhaps 
eliminate  the  disorders  that  have  swept 
higher  education. 

But  this  conclusion,  however  plausible  It 
seems.  Is  Incorrect  We  have  examined  hun- 
dreds of  studies  of  student  protesters  of  the 
instltuuons  where  protest  occurred,  of  the 
attitude,  of  atudeni.  and  faculty  members 
toward  protest  iKues  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  protest.  These  studlee  support 
neither  the  eitrenuats'  charge,  nor.  more  Im- 
p^'rtant.  the  view  that  campus  reforms  will 
signiacantly  affect  campus  unrest. 

There  Is  a  widespread  Impreaiion,  created 
by  the  mass  media  and  reinforced  by  certain 
politicians,  that  disruptive  and  violent  dis- 
orders ore  typical  of  campus  unrest. 

In  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
campus  protests  in  recent  years  have  been 
peaceful,  orderly  and  clearly  within  the 
bounds  of  dissent  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  A  study  of 
campus  protests  m  IteaSB  showed  that  more 
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than  three-quarters  of  America's  3.500  col- 
i*!!?  t""  n'»«™l«es  experienced  either  no 
prolesta  at  all  or  peaceful  protests.  Violent 
protests  involving  property  damage  or  per- 
sonal Injury  occurred  on  fewer  than  7  per 
cent  of  all  campuses.  During  the  last  aca- 
demic year,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion found  that  Incidents  occurred  on  two- 
tblrds  of  all  campuses,  but  only  about  9  per 
cent  reported  violence.  And  Last  May  after 
Cambodia.  Kent   Bute   and  Jackson   state 

^ri/^  ."■"•  "'  '■*"  =""•«•  presidents 
reported  violent  protests  on  their  campuses 
The  evidence,  then.  Is  clear:  violent  and  dis- 
orderly protests  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  In  American  higher  educaUon 

Furthermore,  the  absolute  number  of  pro- 
tests on  American  campuses  has  not  In- 
CTeoscd  dramatically  in  the  last  six  years. 
From  a  1964-65  study  of  049  colleges,  we  can 
estimate  that  there  were  about  370  student 
^^,^f"  ""'  =<""««=  A  roughly  compar- 
able study  conducted  In  1969-70  .showed  only 
a  OTiall  rise  to  388  protests  per  100  colleges- 

How.  then,  has  the  Impression  been  created 
^™  ^  ever-larger  proportion  of  campus 
S?  t":  facSr  ""*^'^  ■""  '^"■^"'  ^^" 

The  number  of  campus  prousta  concerned 
with  socui,  pouucal  and  off-campus  issues 
?^.L'if'""'  '^•^'^  '"  f»^nt  years,  in 
1984-65,  only  34  per  cent  of  protests^^ern- 
ed  cff-cimpus  Issues.  But  In  the  last  K:ademlc 

^.^;  J"."  """  ^^  P"  "■"  <"  «!'  Incidents 
imolved  iMues  like  the  war.  racial  poUde. 

^Ll%  ?S^,  ?  'w"'^»  °'  ™"=Se  presldenu 
showed  that  m  May  thu  year  57  per  cent 
judged  that  Cambodia.  Kent  State  aid  J^- 
son  State  had  had  a  •slgnlflcant  impi^^„ 
their  campu.-es. 

Where  violence  has  occurred.  It  has  become 
increasingly  Iniense.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
nave  been  more  incidents  of  burning  trash- 
ing <l.e..  systematic  window  smashing)  and 
bombing— although  many  of  them  have  not 
been  perpetrated  by  studenu.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  Incidents  have  led  to  greatly 
Increased  police  and  National  Guard  Inter- 
vention and  to  the  unwarranted  violence  of 

l>tale.  The  percentage  of  campusea  reporting 
«"  f't^f"'"  increased  from  loi^than 
Ove  in  1988-69  to  almost  twelve  In  1869-70. 
American  students  show  dlmmishlng  con- 
fidence m  the  ability  of  established  Institu- 
tions to  achieve  social  changes  that  student, 
consider  Increasingly  ueoessary.  For  example 
in  May,  1970,  75  per  cent  of  American  col- 
lege students  agreed  that  "basic  changes  In 
the  system  will  be  nece::sary"  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Ule  In  America,  while  only  19  per 
cent  believed  this  country  •Is  currently  on 
the  right  track  "  More  Unportant.  44  per 
cent  maintained  that  ••social  progress"  was 
more  likely  to  occur  through  Todlcal  pre3» 
sure  from  outside  the  system"  than  through  . 
the  major  Institutions  m  our  system— «ot- 
ernment.  buslneso.  etc." 

I«t  year  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  urban 
terrorism  Initiated  by  a  tiny  handful  of 
young,  mostly  nonstudent  ejctremlsts.  The 
killing  of  a  graduate  student  In  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  the  Mathematics  Research  Center 
at  the  tJnlvemty  of  Wisconsin  is  the  most 
dramatic  symbol  of  the  emergence  of  groups 
willing  to  use  violence  systematically  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  attitude  of  a  minority 
of  students  who  condone  terrorl.sm 

Political  rhetoric  and  selective  reporting 
by  the  mass  media  thus  conceal  the  real 
complexity  of  the  situation  on  the  cam- 
puses. The  average  protest  was  no  more  likely 
to  be  Violent  last  year  than  the  year  before. 
There  ho.  been  no  major  Increase  in  the 
number  of  protests,  although  their  focus  has 
shifted  dramatically  to  off-campus,  social  and 
political  issues.  But  In  a  few  protests,  the 
level  of  violence  on  the  side  of  both  studenu 
and  the  police  has  Increased  greatly  And 
students  are  more  convinced  of  the  need  for 
•basic  change-  m  society  but  le«  conBdeat 
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of  the  capacity  of  "the  system"  to  produce  It 
Terroeiam  baa  hicreaaed,  and  a  minority  of 
studoiu  is  unwiUlng  to  condemn  terrorist 
activities. 

But  political  rhetoric  thrives  on  overslm- 
pllOcatlon.  The  media,  too,  portray  the  dra- 
matic confrontations  but  not  the  far  more 
common  peacefid  protests  The  terrorist  acts 
of  an  innniteslmal  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
of  young  people  are  used  to  condemn  the 
nmjorlty  of  students.  Neglected  In  this  over- 
slmplmcatlon  is  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
f~'.v,°  American  students,  at  the  same 
time  they  become  more  frustrated,  more  op- 
posed to  the  war  and  less  confident  of  basic 
American  institutions,  have  so  far  remained 
committed  to  peaceful  diasent.  "™'"" 

Most  American  students,  then,  like  most 
of  the  American  public,  are  caught  in  a  pln- 
cer  ^vement  between  the  ej^reme  rfght 
and  the  extreme  left.  On  the  one  hand 
nghtut  ptjltlclan.  tar  .11  student  prlt^'S^' 
^n^  ?K  T""  "  "='^™™.  On  °he  other 
hand,  the  handful  of  terrorists  are  equallv 
«ger  to  identify  peaceful  dl.«ent  with  g,"r! 
^^.r-f^"*  '""  '°  P»"°«<"  American.,  that 
there   Is   no  middle  ground.   Each   extreme 

™,^°,°  ""  °"'"  '"  *"»'  Clark  KeJr  nM 
noted  for  overstatement,  has  called  an  "un- 

?(Sl  sJ^de^f  ,T""'  '"^o"*'^"  Without 
r^,  fT'  violence,  the  extremists  of  the 
ou,  th^  ,  ,"'°'  ""  '"  "P'W'lon,  and  wl  hi 
?«;„-«  1°.'";'  ""  *"  "predion  by  the  e>>- 
twme  right,  left-wing  terrorists  would  find 
little  support  among  their  fellows 

stud/n",!  ""'-•  »"  »»  P"-  cent  of  American 
studenM.  constantly  told  that  they  either  are 
or  murt  be  violent.  Erik  Erlksoi  lonrago 
suggested  that  If  you  label  a  person  with  op- 
probr  urn  long  enough,  he  will  eventually  nc- 
cept  thu  "negative  Identity."  Together  the 
extremists  of  the  Hght  and  thTleft  who 
dominate  the  headline,  are  helping  enforce 
an  identity  of  violence  upon  studenu.  At  the 
same  time,  these  extremes  are  succeeding  m 
convincing  other  Americans  eithw  tha" 
pe^eful  dissent  1.  unjustlfled  or  that  th^ 
°enM  """  """^  °'  '"'•'  «"°''  ••  >"°- 
But  what  doc.  cause  the  unrest  that  clewly 
exists  on  American  campuses?  Most  people 
would  agree  that  even  one  violent  protest  on 
campus  is  one  too  many.  The  500  to  600  that 
occurred  last  year  were  clearly  too  many.  The 
qtiestlon  remains,  then,  whether  the  extre- 
mist analysis  of  the  causes  of  dlisent  U  ac- 
curale:  Are  the  universities  permissive  or  re- 
pi-e^lv-e?  Do  they  Indoctrinate  their  students 
with  abhorrent  political  ideas?  Is  the  campus 
becoming  politicized?  And  are  these  alleged 
ralllnes  the  causes  of  campus  unrest? 

"One  flrment  in  the  current  tcore  o/  dtx- 
ruption  i,  the  failure  o/  colUge  adminlslra. 
tori  to  vigorously  uphold  the  Ima  To 

■  aUow  permlisivenen  in  the  en/oreement  of 
compus  laws  Is  to  teach  delinquency  irtlli  re- 
'pect  to  community  louis.  -tdmfnisi rotors  are 
being  severelt/  eiploited  by  hardcore  mm. 
tants  who  know  that  the  eoniclence  o/  on 
oamlnMralor  in  an  academic  environment 
leads  htm  to  bend  ocer  backwards  ••— 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

"A  Vniversity  which  orders  a  thousand 
rjub-swinging  Fascist  oops  again.rt  its  stu- 
dents and  praises  their  action,  a  Vniversity 
U'hicft  directs  plainclolhesmen  to  viciously 
beat  innocent  spectators  oBd  prolses  their 
action,  a  Vniversity  that  permits  mounted 
police  to  violate  her  ground,  and  to  trample 
students  and  JacuUy  outside  her  gates  ond 
proises  their  acliom.  this  Univeriity  is  not 
safe  for  ifoti."- ■The  Communes"  at  Co- 
lumbia Cuivcrslty.  alter  the  police  bust  1908 
Extremlsu  of  right  and  left  agree  that 
university  dlaclpline  is  both  unjust  and 
politically  motivated.  The  argument  that 
dominates  the  headlines  from  the  right  1. 
that  the  ■permissiveness-  of  campus  auUiori- 
ties  and  taculUes  is  responsible  for  the  "wave 
of  vlolence^'  on  the  campuses.  Left  extremists 
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agree  that  student  violence  Is  related  to  un- 
just discipline,  but  they  see  It  as  a  respoiiM 
to  the  unjustified  punishment  or  students 
and  to  police  brutality.  Leftists  claim  that 
police  actions  at  Columbia  and  the  Chicago 
convention  or  the  deaths  at  Kent  and  Jack- 
f^n  State  demouiitrate  the  ■Tepresslve^^  na- 
ture of  the  American  system  and  the  com- 
plicity of  the  universities  with  that  system. 
In  fact,  of  course,  some  extremists  work  to 
provoke  police  violence.  Just  as  tbe  police 
have  hired  agents  who  Incite  atudents  to 
violence.  Bach  aide  then  uses  charges  of 
"police  brutality"  or  "student  violence^^  to  re- 
cruit new  supporters. 

But  the  facts  suggest  that  neither  criti- 
que of  campus  discipline  is  correct.  Though 
exact  figures  are  hard  to  come  by.  available 
evidence  indicates  that  campus  officials  have 
not  as  a  rule  failed  to  punish  students  for 
violent.  Illegal  protest.  There  are  exceptions 
that  make  heodUnes:  the  black  students  who 
appeared  with  guns  on  the  Cornell  campus 
shocked  the  nation,  even  though  they  were 
later  turned  over  to  local  authorities  for 
prosecu'lon.  But  media  exploitation  of  these 
examples  hides  tbe  basic  trends.  One  study 
of  28  colleges  and  universities  showed  that 
compua  protests  resulted  in  950  suspen- 
sions or  expulsions  of  students  along  with 
another  600  reprimands.  Another  atudy 
found  violent  protests  were  followed  by  cam- 
pus or  civil-court  discipline  in  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  coUeges  where  they  oc- 
curred. Considering  that  ■■violent  protests^' 
Included  protests  In  which  fistfights  broke 
out  lietween  demonstrators  and  counter- 
demonstrators,  the  finding  that  75  per  cent 
of  these  protests  resulted  in  disciplinary  ac- 
tions against  students  suggests  a  firm  re- 
sponse. 

Are  student  demonstrators  being  coddled 
by  civil  authorities?  The  number  of  students 
itrrested  Increased  from  4,000  in  1968-69  to 
7,200  last  year.  If  we  study  in  detail  some 
of  the  most  publicized  campus  disorders,  like 
Berkeley  1064.  University  of  Chicago  1969, 
Columbia  1968  or  Harvard  1969,  In  every  case 
students  were  either  convicted  by  the  courts 
(almost  BOO  at  Berkeley)  or  suspended  and 
expelled  by  the  university  (123  at  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago), 

As  to  the  left-wing  charge  of  the  systematic 
repression  of  students,  this.  too.  bos  little 
substance.  Clearly,  police  have  far  too  often 
reacted  with  Illegal  violence  to  campus  dis- 
orders that  profoundly  threaten  them  on 
many  levels,  and  for  which  they  are  usually 
lU-tralned  and  Ul-equlpped.  But  this  is 
scarcely  the  norm.  The  behavior  of  New 
Haven  police  during  the  May  Day  demonatra- 
tlons  Is  a  case  In  point.  Faced  with  rock- 
throwlug  demonstrators  eager  to  provoke 
trouble.  Chief  Ahem-s  highly  professloniU 
force  responded  with  mi.ilinum  violence  and 
Infilcted  no  serious  InJtiries  on  anyone.  Simi- 
lar stories  of  police  restraint  could  be  told  in 
countless  other  communities  during  the  atu- 
dent  demonstrauons  that  followed  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  the  deaths  at  Kent  and 
Jackson  State  last  year.  -Those  two  colleges 
provided  the  tragic  and  inexcusable  excep- 
tions. But  1.500.000  students  were  Involved 
in  demonstrations  during  May  1870.  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  met  a  restrained  re- 
sponse from  civil  authorities. 

"[/n]  last  year's  lurch-ins.  smash-ups,  and 
lock-outs  on  so  many  distracted  campuses  . . . 
the  real  common  denominator  was  the  covert 
encouragement  given  the  neo-Nazis  by  cer- 
tain professors.  It  amounted  to  a  surrepti- 
tious, lip-smdcking,  'Go-ahead-and-bust- 
things  -  up  -  ofid  -  we'll  -  stand  -  bcftlnd- 
you'  prodding  .  .  .  these  mixed-up  mentors 
encouraged  their  present  hecklers  to  rebel  for 
the  sake  of  rebelling,  to  demtmstrate  for  the 
sake  of  demonstrating,  to  flout  authority  for 
the  sake  of  chaos." — Max  Raflerty, 
"The  faculty  is  engaged  In  the  process  of 
CXVI 2393— Port  38 
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tranrmittinff  lies  from  one  jprtntp  to  another, 
and  the  lies  they  tell,  especially  in  the  aocitU 
sciences,  are  lies  that  help  to  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  .  .  .  Or  else  they  teach  the  u?ronjr 
stuff.  If  you're  in  economics  .  .  .  they  teach 
you  how  to  do  statistics  so  you  can  work  for 
the  Pentoffon  or  for  O.SI.  Or,  if  you're  in 
sociology,  you  don't  learn  how  to  criticize 
the  society  .  ,  .  It's  complete  ideology  we  get 
from  our  professors  .  .  .  That's  why  so  few 
professors  side  with  us." — Mark  Rud(t 

The  second  charge  heard  from  extremists 
is  that  college  students  are  systematically  in- 
doctrinated— either  to  become  violent  radi- 
cals or  complacent  robots  of  tbe  8yst«m. 
Rightists  assail  radical  professors:  leftists 
view  the  universities  as  centers  of  indoctri- 
nation for  the  military -industrial  complex. 

Clearly  there  are  radical  professors,  and 
clearly  ivnlversltlea  do  train  students  lor  ca- 
reers In  the  American  system.  But  once  again 
the  tacts  contradict  the  ominous  cast  which 
extremists  try  to  lend  to  these  realities.  FOr 
example,  one  extensive  study  of  the  role  of 
facuiity  in  campus  unrest  flnda  that  faculty 
support  or  leadership  of  disruptive  and  vio- 
lent protests  was  extremely  rare.  Prom  this 
study,  we  can  infer  that  In  fewer  than  2 
per  cent  of  campus  protests  were  any  fac- 
ulty members  Involved  as  leaders  of  disrup- 
tive or  violent  actions.  And  in  most  such 
cases,  faculty  leadership  consisted  of  one  or 
two  men  In  a  faculty  community  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  their  actions. 

Faculty  members  do,  however,  frequently 
support  nonviolent  protest  against  the  war  or 
social  injustice.  One  study  showed  49  per  cent 
of  all  protests  Involved  at  least  one  faculty 
member.  Another  study  found  that  15  per 
cent  of  a  national  sample  of  faculty  mem- 
bers had  supported  the  goals  and  tactics  of 
the  most  recent  campus  protest,  although 
faculty  support  was  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  nonviolent  protests.  Indeed,  the  most 
common  role  of  faculty  members  has  been  to 
deter  headstrong  students  from  disruptive 
or  violent  action.  Even  most  "radical"  faculty 
members  are  as  committed  to  nonviolence, 
or  as  opposed  to  counterproductive  violence, 
as  they  are  committed  to  basic  social  change. 
Evea  if  faculty  members  do  not  actually 
lead  their  students  Into  violent  protests.  It 
could  EtIU  be  true,  as  rightists  charge,  that 
they  indoctrinate  their  students  with  revolu- 
tionary or  violent  ideas.  But  this  claim  is 
also  incorrect.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  In  a  recent  comprehensive 
survey  of  American  faculty  members  found 
that  81  per  cent  of  faculty  members  agree 
that  "campus  disruptions  by  militant  stu- 
dents are  a  threat  to  academic  freedom." 
while  79  per  cent  believe  that  "students  who 
disrupt  the  functioning  of  the  college  should 
be  expelled  or  suspended."  Indeed,  the  typi- 
cal American  faculty  member  emerges  from 
the  Carnegie  study  as  a  man  with  political 
views  like  those  of  most  other  Americana 
with  comparable  education  and  background. 
He  tends  to  oppose  the  war  and  racist  prac- 
tices. But  predictably,  as  far  as  bis  own  cam- 
pus Is  concerned,  he  is  generally  conserva- 
tive, defending  instltutlooal  neutrality  and 
strongly  opposed  to  dlsrupUon  and  violence- 
The  radical  left.  In  contrast,  charges  that 
higher  education  indoctrinates  students  with 
a  military- industrial,  racist- Imperlxdist  men- 
tality. This  charge  also  suffers  before  the 
facu.  Studies  of  the  effecte  of  higher  educa- 
tion show  that  it  lessens  rather  than  in- 
creases students'  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo.  When  students  who  go  to 
college  are  compared  with  youths  of  equal 
ability  and  motivation  who  do  not.  we  find 
that  tbe  college  students  become  less  au- 
thoritarian, more  open  to  new  views,  less  dog- 
matic and  more  inquiring  and  open-minded. 
In  brief,  if  college  Inculcates  anything,  it  is 
the  necessary  qualities  of  democratic  man. 
Such  studies  show  that  higher  education,  far 
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from  procesEinK  students  Into  robotlike  ac- 
ceptsnce  of  the  military -Industrial  society. 
le«ds  them  to  great  independence,  precisely 
because  it  provides  that  "intellectual  stimu- 
lation" which  Vice  President  Agnew  reports 
be  found  so  rewarding  in  his  own  college 
years. 

Tlie  rooBt  decisive  refutation  of  the  leftist 
charge  that  the  universities  are  cemeru  for 
reactionary  indoctrination  is  the  growing  lib- 
eralism of  college  students.  Radicals  who 
claim  uulvereltlea  castra  *  their  students  in- 
tellectually And  it  impoKslbie  to  explain  why 
American  students  are  taJiing  an  increasingly 
active  role  in  attempting  to  redress  the  in- 
justices of  American  society. 

In  abort,  the  charge  of  Indoctrination- 
right  or  left — does  not  stand  well  with  the 
facts.  What  higher  education  does  do.  though 
doubtless  not  well  enough.  Is  to  help  pro- 
nu}te  a  more  questioning,  open-minded,  tol- 
erant and  searching  attitude  In  lu  studenu. 
Bui  this  Is  a  consequence  not  of  reactionary 
brainwashing  or  radical  indoctrlnntton,  but 
of  "intellectual  Etlmulatlon"  itself. 

"The  rich  and  powerful  private  unircrslttes. 
the  gigantic  state  universities  (which  pay  no 
more  auention  to  their  state  governments 
than  an  overgrown  spoiled  brat  to  a  neurot- 
ically indulgent  parent),  and  innumeruble 
coUeges  which  follow  in  their  wake  are  talc- 
ing the  parents'  and  taxpayers'  money  aud 
maintaining  privileged  sanctuaries  within 
which  irregular  hostile  forces  wage  psycho- 
logical and  urban  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  United  States  .  .  .  The  uolversltlea  are 
killing  themselves,  tailing  America,  killing 
civilization." — M.  Stanton  Evans,  associate 
editor,  American  Opinion. 

•'We  began  to  understand  the  university 
system  in  a  different  way.  No  longer  could  we 
criticize  It  for  being  an  ivory  tower,  because 
we  began  to  see  that  the  university  Itself 
Was  a  key  port  of  the  machinery  of  violence 
that  was  being  used  in  Vietnam.  Our  pro- 
fessors were  using  their  so-called  academic 
freedom  to  perfect  methods  of  torture,  meth- 
ods of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The 
Dei>artroent  of  Defetifie  was  flnancing  endless 
studies  of  how  to  defe.-it  guerrilla.'i  and  revo- 
lutionaries."— Tom  Hayden. 

Tbe  third  charge  on  which  extremists 
bAslcally  agree  Is  that  the  universities  have 
been  politicized — transformed  either  into 
revolutionary  bases  or  tools  of  militarism. 
Tbe  traditional  posture  of  the  university 
has  been  "Insiitutlohal  neutrality."  Ex- 
tremlsu believe  this  posture  has  today  been 
abandoned  with  disastrous  results.  Reac- 
tionaries say  poliuclcation  has  made  the 
campuses  into  launching  pads  for  revolu- 
tion: even  the  Involvement  of  students  and 
faculty  as  private  citizens  In  anti-war  and 
antl-raclst  politics  Is  seen  as  on  erosion  of 
academic  neutrality.  Radical  leftists  In  turn 
seize  upon  the  issue  of  military  research  and 
training  to  demonstrate  the  ""compUclty"  of 
the  campuses  with  tbe  mUltary-industrlal 
complex. 

The  facts  fall  to  support  either  of  these 
positions.  To  be  sure,  "institutional  neutral- 
ity" is.  in  the  broad  sense,  a  "political"  posl- 
tloo.  And  the  university  Is  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  society  that  sustains  It.  But  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  extremely  few  American 
coUeges  or  universities  have  taken  institu- 
tional positions  on  anything  except  matters 
that  directly  affect  their  Immediate  seU- 
interest. 

Again  and  a^oin.  members  of  campus 
communities  have  tried  (though  not  always 
successfully)  to  uuike  It  clear  that  they  spealc 
as  Individuals,  not  as  repreeentativee  of  their 
colleges.  This  distinction  between  the  actions 
oX  individual  members  of  academic  com- 
munities, acting  as  citizens,  and  the  actions 
of  their  Institutions  is  often  lost  on  tbe  pub- 
lie.  Lost  Msy  the  sight  of  college  presidents 
Joining  studenu  m  talks  with  CougressmeD 
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on  the  Vietnam  war  often  cr«»ted  the  Im- 
pression that  colleges  as  liutitutlona  had 
taken  a  position  on  the  war.  In  fact,  only  4 
per  cent  did. 

Surreys  or  faculty  opinion  make  clear  that 
"polltJclzatlon"  of  the  university  would  be 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  faculty  members.  The  Carnegie  «ur- 
▼ey  of  faculty  opinion  round  that  when  It 
comes  to  protecting  their  own  turf  or  allow- 
ing anyone  else  to  npeak  for  them  on  political 
Issues,  most  faculty  members  are  very  con- 
servative. Indeed,  as  a  group,  they  are  con- 
siderably more  dedicated  to  academic  free- 
dom and  InslUutlonal  neutrality  than  are 
most  members  of  the  general  public. 

The  extreme  left  charge  of  polltlclzatlon 
relies  heavily  on  the  fact  that  a  few  major 
universities  have  been  dependent  on  secret 
research  funds  for  their  teaching  and  re- 
search operaUons.  Bat,  In  19fle-l&e7.  the 
Federal  Ooverament  In  fact  contributed  only 
13  per  cent  of  the  direct  Instructional  cosu 
of  higher  education.  If  we  include  Indirect 
costs,  the  Federal  share  shrinks  to  4  per 
cent — a  remarkably  tiny  Indicator  of  the 
uniirersitys  complicity.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  provides  the  Hon "« 
share  of  research  funds:  about  87  per  cent  of 
•2-bllllon  dollars  in  1967.  But  this  year  only 
l.a9  per  cent  of  Federal  research  grants  were 
classified.  In  short,  out  of  the  total  univer- 
sity research  budget,  about  I'-i  per  cent  U 
related  to  secret  military  work. 

Some  would  say  that  even  1';,  pwrcent  Is 
too  much,  while  others  would  deplore  the 
dependence  of  a  few  institutions  on  military 
research  contracts.  But  whatever  view  one 
takes,  the  charge  that  American  higher  edu- 
cation is  dominated  by  mUltary  research 
money  hardly  stands  up  to  examlnaUon 
M.I.T..  generaUy  cited  as  the  classic  instance 
of  a  military  research -dominated  Institu- 
tion. Is  ending  aU  classified  defense  research 
but  does  not  plan  to  go  out  of  bUBinesa.  In 
fact,  most  Federal  grants,  like  most  business 
contributions,  go  to  areas  that  ar«  Uttle 
involved  in  politics.  Medical  education,  for 
example,  is  largely  dependent  on  both  pub- 
Uc  and  private  grants.  But  it  takes  a  twisted 
logic  to  argue  that  Federal  support  for  train- 
ing researchers  to  study  cancer  or  control 
pollution  is  part  of  a  reactionary  plot  Unk- 
ing universities  to  the  war  machine. 

The  more  general  leftist  charge  that  the 
universities  ar«  unduly  tied  to  poUtlcal  and 
corporate  Interests  often  starts  from  the 
fact  that  boards  of  regents  and  trustees  are 
weighted  with  corporate  executives.  Their 
political  views  are  usually  more  conservative 
th-an  thOMi  of  the  campus  communities  they 
oversee.  As  Jerry  Rubin  puts  It,  'We  learned 
the  Inside  story  .  .  .  The  very  same  racists 
who  controUed  the  business  world  controlled 
the  university,  too." 

Tet  It  u  Ironic  that  leftists,  who  once 
bitterly  assailed  Senator  Joseph  McCarthys 
tactic  of  "guUt  by  association."  today  use  this 
same  tainted  brush  against  all  trustees  with 
business  associations,  arguing  that  their  bus- 
Inesa  contacts  prove  they  are  mere  tools  of 
the  nUlltary- Industrial  complex.  Trustees 
from  the  business  world  can  be  enlightened— 
witness  the  governing  board  of  Yale  Or  they 
can  be  vindictive— witness  many  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California.  In  our 
view,  trustees  and  regents  should  repreaent 
a  far  wider  range  of  views,  ages  and  inter- 
ests than  they  generally  do.  But  on  prin- 
ciple It  is  perfectly  proper  that  thoae  who 
help  finance  higher  education  should  have 
their  representatives  involved  In  overseeing 
Institutions  supported  by  alximnl  eifts  and 
public  taxes- 
There  are  dangers  of  poltticlzatlon  of  the 
university.  But  they  are  more  subtle  than 
the  extremlata  of  either  the  right  or  the  left 
recognize  One  danger  is  that  there  might 
develop  on  American  campuses  a  climate  of 
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opinion  so  unanimous  that  active  discussion 
of  some  Issues  woiild  be  effectively  silenced 
By  and  large  this  has  not  happened,  but  it 
Is  a  danger  against  which  academic  com- 
munities most  constantly  guard.  Another 
danger  la  that  "string-attached *■  research 
training  or  action  grants  could  lead  unlveral- 
tiea  Into  massive  "complicity"  with  contro- 
versial political  policies.  Tet  the  over-all 
trend  In  recent  years  has  been  away  from 
such  "string-attached"  grants.  The  great- 
est danger  of  polltlclzatton.  however,  today 
comes  from  a  public  rapidly  being  persuaded 
that  the  unlverslUes  are  centers  of  sedi- 
tion and  causes  of  unrest.  Politically  mo- 
tivated efforts  to  "get  rid  of  campus  radi- 
cals." however  profitable  they  might  be  to 
unscrupulous  candidates,  would  Indeed  erode 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Institutional 
neutrality  and  academic  freedom. 

The  three  major  extremist  charges  against 
the  university  must  all  be  labeled  false. 
Improper  discipline.  Indoctrination  and 
poll tlclxat loo  are  dangers  that  higher  edu- 
cation must  constantly  resist.  But  the  claim 
that  American  higher  education  has  syste- 
maUcally  employed  dlsclpUnary  procedures 
in  either  a  permissive  or  a  repressive  way  U 
simply  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Nor  have 
colleges  and  universities  brainwashed  their 
students  into  bomb-throwing  revolution- 
aries, much  less  converted  them  Into  obedi- 
ent robots  for  the  military- Industrial  com- 
plex As  fca-  politlclzatlon,  the  over-all  trend 
In  recent  years  has  been  toward  increasing 
academic  freedom  and  Institutional  neu- 
Uttlity.  On  all  counts,  then,  the  extremist 
allegations  that  point  to  the  "fallings"  of 
the  campus  as  the  causes  of  campus  unrest 
are  simply  not  supported  by  an  overview  of 
the  facts. 

Few  Americans  would  completely  agree 
with  the  extremist  positions  that  we  have 
outlined.  But  many  conservatives,  moder- 
ates and  liberals,  in  the  very  act  of  refuting 
the  extremist  charges,  have  tmctttlcally 
assumed  a  casual  Itnk  between  the  short- 
comings of  the  campus  and  student  unrest 
Americans  know  there  is  much  wrong  with 
higher  education;  they  know  there  Is  much 
student  unrest.  In  the  process  of  rejecting 
the  specific  content  of  extremist  charges, 
they  have  unwittingly  begim  to  accept  the 
underlying  assumption  that  campus  unrest 
Is  the  result  of  university  shoctcomlnga.  But 
this  aUeged  casual  link  simply  doea  not 
stand  up  before  the  evidence. 

Consider  the  common  charge  that  unrest 
is  caused  by  the  'impersonality  of  the  multi- 
versity." Thore  te  no  question  that  vast 
campuses  with  immense  classes  and  little 
personal  attention  for  students  have  grown 
up:  one-quarter  of  our  7.000.000  college  stu- 
dents are  today  enrolled  on  campuses  of  more 
than  16.000  students.  Since  protests  ore  both 
mor«  common  and  bigger  on  these  large 
campusea.  it  is  easy  to  assume  a  connec- 
tion between  Impersonality  and  protest. 

But  the  connection  la  false.  There  Is  more 
of  everything  at  larger  Institutions.  Large 
campuses  are  also  more  likely  to  have  chap- 
ters of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (a 
right-wing  group),  literary  magazines,  sci- 
ence clubs,  fraternities,  and  massive  football 
rallies  The  obvious  explanation  Is  that,  com- 
pared to  small  colleges,  large  universities 
have  more  students  available  for  almost 
everything.  Not  surprisingly,  they  have  more 
and  bigger  protests  as  well. 

But  suppose  we  compare  large  and  small 
campuses  In  terms  of  the  number  of  pro- 
tests per  10.000  students  that  occur  on  them. 
We  come  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that 
there  are  fewer  protests  per  10.000  students 
at  large  Institutions  than  at  small  ones  The 
statistic  Is  partially  artificial:  protests  are 
not  like  the  number  of  cases  of  Influenza, 
which  should  bear  a  perfect  relationship  lo 
campus  size.  But  this  statistic  doea  put  to 
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t>erspectlve  the  allegation  that  the  "Imper- 
sonality" of  the  multtveralty  causes  campus 
unrest. 

The  second  apparently  plausible  charge  la 
that  the  educational  deficiencies  of  colleges 
cause  campus  unrest.  Students  gtneraDy  ar- 
rive at  college  with  high  expectations  about 
both  the  educaUonal  experience  and  the 
social  life  that  await  them.  They  are  In- 
variably disappointed.  Colleges  with  a  rich 
social  life  are  rarely  as  stimulating  intellec- 
tually as  students  expect,  and  vice  versa. 
Many  students*  hopes  are  dashed  In  their 
freshman  year:  as  a  result  some  are  genuinely 
dissatisfied  with  their  college  experience. 

Surprisingly,  however,  76  per  cent  of  col- 
lege seniors  at  aU  Institutions  (including 
the  vast  multiversities)  consider  the  higher 
education  "basically  sound,"  while  only  4 
per  cent  Judge  It  "basically  unsound."  An- 
other poll  found  that  coUege  students  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  universities  than  of  any 
other  institution  In  American  life.  More  Im- 
portant, research  has  shown  no  relationship 
between  the  student's  educational  dUsatlB- 
factlon  and  his  Involvement  In  protests.  A 
study  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at  Berke- 
ley In  1964  found  that  arrested  students 
and  their  supporters  were  Just  as  pleased 
with  their  education  as  their  non-protesting 
classmates.  Another  study  compared  SJ3.S. 
members  and  student-government  leaders  at 
Michigan  State:  Iwth  groups  thought  they 
were  getting  an  equally  fine  education. 

Furthermore,  If  protests  result  from  dis- 
content with  education,  we  would  expect 
those  who  get  the  worst  education  to  protest 
most.  But  other  studies  show  that  student 
protesters  tend  to  be  more  InteUectually 
oriented  and  somewhat  better  students  than 
non-protesters.  As  a  result,  at  any  given  col- 
lege, protesters  generally  receive  more  per- 
sonal attention  {smaller  classes,  honors  pro- 
grams) and  more  Intense  intellectual  stim- 
ulation. Furthermore,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities where  protests  have  been  most  com- 
mon are  not  those  that  provide  Inferior  ed- 
ucation. The  roster  of  colleges  with  large  pro- 
tests Includes  most  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished institutions,  where  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  educations  Ls  highest. 

One  study  demonstrates  especially  conclu- 
sively the  absence  of  any  relationship  between 
coUege  characteristics  and  the  proportion  of 
students  involved  In  anti-war  protests.  The 
researchers  first  "held  constant"  the  char- 
acteristics of  incoming  freshmen.  Knobled  by 
statistical  techniques  to  assume  that  all  of 
the  colleges  studied  odmltted  Identical  stu- 
dents, they  then  examined  the  effects  on 
protests  of  58  different  objective  character- 
istics of  each  college. 

But  once  the  characteristics  of  Incoming 
freshmen  were  accounted  for.  the  researchers 
found  that  only  one  of  their  68  measures  of 
campus  characterlsUcs  was  related  to  the 
percentage  of  students  In  anti-war  protests 
That  one  measure  was  the  presence  on  cam- 
pus of  many  organized  musical  and  artistic 
activities!  And  taking  that  campus  char- 
acteristic Into  account  Increased  the  accuracy 
of  their  predlcUon  about  anU-war  protests 
by  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent— hardly  a 
notable  Increase. 

Among  the  campus  characteristics  that 
did  not  have  any  connection  with  the  per- 
cent of  students  In  antiwar  protesu  were  the 
type  of  college  or  university,  the  type  of 
administrative  control  (public  versus  pri- 
vate), geographic  region,  the  severity  of  ad- 
ministration policies  about  a  variety  of  stu- 
dent acUvltles.  the  verbal  aggressiveness  of 
students  m  the  classroom,  the  coheslveness 
and  school  spirit  of  the  campus,  the  regu- 
larity Of  student  sleeping  habits,  the  extent 
to  which  classroom  activities  were  formally 
organized,  the  degree  of  student  Involve- 
ment In  classroom  discussions,  and  so  on 
This  study,  like  a  similar  study  of  protests 
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over  racial  Issues,  shows  that  once  we  con- 
trol for  the  kind  of  freshmen  admitted,  cam- 
pus characteristics  have  a  negligible  eSeot 
on  student  Involvement  In  protest.  If  this  la 
true,  then  arguments  that  the  campus  Itself 
is  the  cause  of  unrest  are  simply  Incorrect. 
And  propoeed  solutions  to  the  "problem  of 
campus  unrest"  that  urge  campus  reforms' 
are  building  on  a  frail  reed  Indeed. 

The  liberal  critique  of  higher  education 
staru  from  real  shortcomings  of  American 
campuses.  But  the  apparently  plausible  ar- 
gument that  these  Bhortcomlngs — Imperson- 
ality, poor  education  and  so  on — are  casually 
related  to  campus  unrest  turns  out  to  be 
completely  untrue.  The  mountain  of  studies 
on  campus  unrest  indicates  that  the  campus 
itself  haa  virtually  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  protests  occur  on  It.  For  an  ex- 
planation of  campus  unrest  we  must  look 
elsewhere — on  the  one  hand  to  the  changing 
characteristics  of  the  students  entering 
American  higher  education,  and  on  the  other' 
hand,  to  the  issues  about  which  they  pro- 
test. 

Research  on  student  protest  and  campus 
unrest  Indicates  very  clearly  that  the  best 
way  to  predict  the  presence  or  slise  of  pro- 
tests on  any  given  campus  Is  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  incoming  freshmen.  In  the 
previously  mentioned  study,  researchers 
found  that  simply  knowmg  the  kinds  of 
freshmen  admitted  to  Amerljcan  coUeces 
-would  have  enabled  them  to  predict  with  83 
per  cent  accuracy  the  percent  of  studenta 
Involved  In  anti-war  protests.  A  freshman 
class  that  has  high  percentage  of  students 
who  mark  "none"  for  religion  on  question- 
naires, many  National  Merit  Award  winners 
and  many  studenta  who  seek  competence  in 
a  performing  art,  tends  to  have  large  anti- 
war demonstrations.  In  all,  33  different 
CharacterlsUcs  of  the  freshman  class  were  re- 
lated significantly  to  anti-war  protests.  Com- 
parable results  were  obtained  in  a  study  of 
protests  over   race-related   Issues. 

This  study  confirms  what  dozens  of  other 
researchers  have  found:  students  who  pro- 
test are  different  In  a  variety  of  ways  from 
those  who  do  not,  and  the  main  reason  some 
campuses  experience  more  and  bigger  pro- 
testa  than  others  is  that  these  campuses  ad- 
mit more  of  the  kinds  of  student  who  appear 
"protest-prone." 

Aware  of  this  conclusion,  some  Americans 
have  begun  to  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
"stamp  out  campus  unrest"  would  be  to  deny 
college  admission  to  students  who  are  "pro- 
test-prone." Yet  once  we  begin  to  study  the 
Implications  of  this  policy.  It  turns  out  to 
be  both  Illegal  and  disastrous  in  Ita  results. 
First,  a  policy  of  excluding  the  "protest- 
prone"  would  of  course  be  illegal,  imconstl- 
tutlonal  and  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
American  democracy.  Peaceful  dissent  and 
non-violent  protest — which  comprise  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  campus  unrest — 
are  not  only  legal  but  In  the  long  run  essen- 
tial to  the  vitality  of  this  nation.  Under  the 
First  Amendment,  the  Constitution  explicitly 
protects  the  right  of  free  speech  and  dissent. 
Discriminatory  admission  policies  aimed  at 
excluding  potential  dissenters  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  hard-won  freedoms  of  this  na- 
tion. Any  institution  that  adopted  such  a 
policy  would  violate  the  very  law  of  the  land, 
which  the  policy  was  Intended  to  protect. 

Furthermore,  the  students  to  be  kept  out 
would  include  many  of  the  best  students  in 
the  country.  Study  after  study  has  shown 
that  students  Involved  In  protesu  tend  to  be 
above-average  students  who  do  well  on  apti- 
tude tests,  who  are  Intellectually  independ- 
ent and  Inquiring.  They  place  special  stress 
on  values  like  serving  their  fellow  men,  ac- 
quiring a  good  education,  expressing  their 
convictions  and  feelings  directly,  and  solving 
the  problems  of  their  society. 

Protest-prone  studenta.  then,  tend  to  be 
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young  men  and  women  tlmt  most  American 
families  take  pride  In,  tliat  American  blgb 
schools  consider  their  best  products  and  that 
colleges  consider  themselvee  lucky  to  attract. 
To  keep  them  out  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, colleges  would  have  to  give  preference 
to  students  who  do  poorly  on  aptitude  tests, 
who  lack  Intellectual  Independence  and  cu- 
riosity, who  have  Uttle  Interest  In  serving 
their  fellowmen,  who  do  not  wish  to  express 
their  convictions  and  feelings,  and  who  are 
not  interested  in  solving  the  problems  of 
their  country.  To  bar  potential  protesters 
from  college  would  thus  deprive  American 
society  of  the  educated  talents  of  young  men 
and  women  whose  ability  and  idealism  It  des- 
perately needs  if  the  problems  of  our  society 
are  to  be  solved. 

But  even  If  we  considered  it  desirable  to 
exclude  protest-prone  students  from  cai" 
leges,  we  have  no  way  of  doing  so  with  any 
accuracy.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  predict  the  in- 
stitutionz  that  will  have  large  protests 
against  the  war  or  alleged  racial  Inequities. 
But  it  turns  out  to  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  individual  students  who  will  be  ac- 
tively Involved  In  protests.  Predictions  of 
protests  by  Institutions  have  an  accuracy  of 
up  to  80  per  cent.  But  predictions  of  In- 
dividuals who  will  protest  are  only  about  18 
percent  accurate.  Any  net  cast  out  for  pro- 
test-prone students  would  therefore  cateb 
mostly  students  who  wouldn't  become  In- 
volved In  protests  at  all. 

Finally,  to  try  to  close  the  college  gates 
to  potential  protesters  would  be  extraordi- 
narily counter-productive.  It  would  produce 
precisely  the  kind  of  bitterness,  rage  and 
turn  toward  violence  which  It  attempts  to 
prevent.  No  imaginable  policy  could  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  turn  moderate  high  school 
graduates  Into  extremists,  liberal  students 
into  arsonists  and  revolutlonarlea.  Students 
locked  out  of  American  campuses  on  the 
dubious  grounds  that  they  might  engage  in 
protests,  a  small  proportion  of  which  might 
be  disruptive  or  violent,  would  be  rightly 
embittered  and  enraged.  A  policy  intended 
to  reduce  disruption  and  violence  would  only 
produce  and  even  Justify  It.  In  short,  on 
effort  to  exclude  students  who  might  protest 
would  be  not  only  illegal,  destructive  to  so- 
ciety and  Impossible  to  achieve,  but  massive- 
ly counter-productive. 

We  conclude  that  most  political  discus- 
sions of  campus  unrest  bear  almost  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  known  facts.  They  are  a  mix- 
ture of  misinformation.  Innuendo,  stereotyp- 
ing and  falsification.  The  "disgusting  permls- 
slveness"  of  American  campuses  is  not  re- 
^onsible  for  student  unrest.  Nor  Is  the  polit- 
ical characterization  of  student  protesters 
as  bums,  rotten  apples,  nihllistB  and  animals 
applicable  to  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  protest  local  practices  and  national 
policies. 

American  higher  education,  despite  Its 
many  defects,  has  accomplished  the  extraor- 
dinary feat  of  educating  nearly  half  of 
this  nation's  youth — something  never  before 
achieved  In  world  history.  And  American 
students,  despite  their  myriad  shortcomings, 
have  shown  a  concern  with  social  Justice. 
peace,  and  the  quality  of  American  life  that 
ccmunencement  orators  have  been  urging 
upon  them  for  decades.  The  view  tbaa 
"campus  unrest"  is  a  national  disaster  to 
be  solved  by  attacking  higher  educaUon  or 
protesting  students  is  both  Inaccurate  and 
unjust. 

Research  on  campus  unrest  and  student 
protesters  agrees  on  one  critical  point:  the 
major  determinants  of  protest  among  stu- 
dents are  their  values  and  their  perceptions 
of  the  world  around  them.  Over  the  last  gen- 
eration, we  have  carefully  brought  up  our 
children  to  be  committed  to  social  Justice, 
racial  equality  and  peace.  But  simply  having 
high  values  and  a  special  sensitivity  to  in- 
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Justice  and  hypocrisy  Is  not  by  Itself  enougli 
lo  produce  protest.  In  addition,  students 
must  see  their  values  contradicted  and  thelr 
commltment  to  social  change  obstructed  by 
the  actual  practices  and  policies  of  their  so- 
ciety. Today,  our  society  still  is  deeply  In- 
volved in  a  war  that  most  Americans  believe 
we  never  should  have  entered,  still  accept 
widespread  psychological  and  social  racism, 
still  does  not  provide  many  Americans  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  and  health.  stlU 
cannot  restore  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. These  social  facts,  which  contradict 
the  values  taught  to  yoimg  Americans  La 
their  homes,  their  schools  and  their 
churches,  must  be  considered  as  much  the 
"causes"  of  campus  unrest  as  the  growing 
readiness  of  students  to  protest  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  Ideals. 

If  the  continuing  deficiencies  in  American 
life  are  to  be  remedied— and  most  Americans 
agree  they  must  be— then  both  higher  edu- 
cation and  college  students  desperately  need 
public  understanding  and  support,  rather 
than  politically  motivated  attacks.  For  al- 
though the  shortcomings  of  higher  educa- 
tion do  not  cause  campus  unrest,  they  do 
severely  limit  the  capacity  of  our  campu&es 
to  educate  a  generation  adequately  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  last  third  of 
the  30th  century. 

Many  criticisms  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation seem  to  us  fully  Justified.  The  mam- 
moth multiversities  are  Indeed  impersonal. 
Most  young  Americana  do  not  receive  the 
quality  of  education  they  deserve.  American 
umversitles  need  serious  reform.*!  in  gov- 
ernance. More  adequate  preparations  for 
campus  disorders  are  called  for.  Qrvater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. Camp\is  members  must  be  more  explicit 
about  their  responsibilities,  and  not  simply 
about  their  rights.  And  American  campuses 
must  work  to  re-create  a  real  sense  of  com- 
munity. If  American  higher  education  is  to 
educate  well  the  many  millions  who  wlU 
enter  college  In  the  next  decades.  It  must 
change:  and  change  wUl  in  turn  require  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  Amerlcon 
public. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  shortcomings  of 
protesting  studenta.  For  all  of  their  intel- 
ligence, commitment  and  Idealism,  they  are 
at  an  age  when  thinking  tends  to  be  particu- 
larly ideological.  Their  Intelligence  and  so- 
cial concern  in  no  way  guarantees  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policies  they  propose.  Many  na- 
ively believe  that  the  personal  ethics  by 
which  they  are  attempting  to  shape  their  In- 
dividual lives  can  be  projected  without  mod- 
ification as  guides  for  a  national  policy. 
Many  lack  awareness  of  the  social,  legal, 
economic  and  political  requirements  of  a 
technological  nation  of  200,000.000  people. 
Many  show  great  empathy  for  the  downtrod- 
den, oppressed  and  poor,  but  astonishingly 
Uttle  empathy  for  working-class  and  middle- 
class  Americans.  Many  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  poet-Freudian  generation,  but  are 
bad  psychologists  with  Uttle  awareness  of 
how  painful  it  Is  for  people  to  change  the 
convictions  and  values  on  which  they  have 
built  their  lives.  And  many  tack  understand- 
ing of  the  enormous  obstacles  that  must  be 
overcome  before  the  social  changes  they  de- 
sire can  be  achieved. 

In  short,  dissenting  students  are  usually 
Idealistic  and  intelligent,  but  not  always 
wise.  The  very  shortcomings  of  youth  mean 
that  today  more  than  ever  before  they  must 
be  educated.  The  qualities  youth  inevitably 
lacks — experience.  Informed  Intelligence,  an 
awareness  of  complexity,  tolerance  for  oth- 
ers with  different  views,  compassion  for  one's 
adversaries,  and  above  all  wisdom — these  are 
precisely  the  qualities  which  higher  educa- 
tion at  its  best  helps  stimulate  in  the  young. 
The  unprecedented  challenge  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  is  to  help  luform 
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the  Idealism  of  dlsaentlng  student*  with  im- 
derstAnding  and  wisdom. 

It  is  for  tills  reason  that  the  crisis  pro- 
duced by  the  attacks  of  extremists  against 
higher  education  Is  so  grave.  The  flrst  result 
of  a  triumph  of  eitremists  would  be  to  cut 
off  support  from  higher  education  We  al- 
ready see  this  beginning  to  happen.  Yet 
without  support,  higher  education  cannot 
Improve:  and  without  vital  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  young  cannot  be  educated  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  nation.  Col- 
leges must  deal  Grmly  with  disruptive  pro- 
test and  pursue  terrorism  with  severity.  But 
drmneas  will  be  of  no  avail  if  support  for 
higher  education  is  choked  off,  and  If 
violent  protest  and  its  severest  pathology, 
terronsm,  are  not  recognized  as  the  tragic 
symptoms  of  basic  national  problems. 

Higher  education  must  be  reformed  to 
serve  society  better,  not  destroyed  as  a  scape- 
goot  for  underlying  national  problems.  Stu- 
dents must  be  educated  to  be  wise,  humane 
and  effective,  not  attacked  as  anarchists  and 
tcrrorlsta.  And  the  extremist  attacks  on 
higher  education  must  be  seen  for  what  they 
are — efforts  to  polarize  the  nation  further, 
insults  to  the  decency  and  Intelligence  of 
the  American  public,  divisive  calls  to  anarchy 
or  repression. 


FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  POUCE 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  testimony  was  delivered  before  Sub- 
committee No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  October  7.  1970.  by  Sgt.  Jack 
Stonebraker.  naUonal  legislative  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

It  is  men  such  as  Sergeant  Stonebraker 
that  make  law  enforcement  a  profession 
It  Is  time  we  begin  treating  law  enforce- 
ment officers  as  professionals 

The  testimony  follows: 

VtATOMhh  OinxK  or  Pouci 

There  follows  the  text  of  the  testimony 
of  Jack  Stonebraker,  Jr.  National  LeglsU- 
tlve  Representative  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  before  the  Subcommittee  No.  2  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  with  re- 
gard to  HR.  79»9.  October  7,  1970. 

My  name  Is  Jack  L.  Stonebraker,  Jr  I  am 
National  Legislative  Committee  Chairman 
for  the  Pratemat  Order  of  Police,  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  National  poUce  organizations. 
I  am  a  fuU-tlme  police  officer,  have  been  for 
14  years,  in  the  city  of  Muncle.  Indiana.  I 
oomo  to  Waehlngton,  D.C.  bi-weekly  to  pro- 
mote legislation  beneflclal  to  police  ofllcers 
nationally,  and  to  the  profess lonallzat Ion 
of  law  enforcement  so  we  may  enjoy  the  pres- 
ervation of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  as  these  were  granted 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  affording  me 
the  privilege  of  presenting  facts  in  behalf  of 
HJt.  7989,  Introduced  by  Representative 
Andrew  Jacoba.  Jr.  and  over  100  of  his  col- 
leagues. I  am  most  happy  that  this  Commit- 
tee Is  considering  this  legislation  which 
would  provide  extended  beneflu  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  Oremen  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  who  are  killed  or  totaUv 
disabled.  ' 

As  professional  law  enforcement  personnel 
we  feel  that  we  serve  the  clttsens  of  the 
Untied  States  on  the  honia  front,  w  the 
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■Thin  Blue  Une"  as  the  mlUtary  eervtoea  of 
the  country  do  on  foreign  soil.  In  that  we 
provide  the  citizens  with  the  protection  of 
Ufe.  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Police  offloerB  are  charged  dally  with  mak- 
ing split  second  decisions  which  In  effect  can 
"give  a  life,  save  a  life,  take  a  life,"  includ- 
ing their  own  lives.  Such  decisions  are  more 
often  than  not  reviewed  by  the  community, 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  Judicial  system 
which  In  many  instances  takes  months,  or 
years  to  resolve. 

As  thU  committee  knows,  tn  1967  the  Con- 
gress approved  legislation  of  a  blU  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  Pederal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  to  police  officers  killed  or 
disabled  In  the  line  of  duty  provided  that 
such  duty  involved  the  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  law. 

The  measuires  before  this  Subcommittee 
today,  introduced  by  Representative  Jacobs 
of  Indiana  and  more  than  100  other  Con- 
gressmen would  extend  survivor  benefits  to 
any  police  officer  killed  or  disabled  In  the 
line  of  duty.  In  other  words  the  survivor 
benefits  would  be  extended.  If  state  law 
was  Involved  and.  as  we  interpret  it.  even  a 
local  ordinance. 

The  benefits  wou'd  be  reduced  by  the 
amounu  provided  for  survivors  by  the  states 
and  local  governments  but  let  me  point  out 
that  eighteen  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia provide  no  benefits  to  policemen,  or 
to  firemen,  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  police- 
man's Ufe  la  not  an  enviable  one.  The  pay 
has  always  been  poor;  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
other  authorities  terming  it  a  national  dis- 
grace. Within  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
the  burdens  laid  upon  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  danger  which  Is  present  even  tn  rela- 
tively calm  times,  has  been  compounded  by 
a  series  of  developments  of  which  the  Sub- 
committee 15  well  aware.  The  tremendous 
Increase  In  violent  demonstrations  on  and 
off  the  campuses,  has  added  to  the  perils  of 
police  work.  Moreover,  in  1969  and  1070, 
militant  groups  dedicated  to  violence  and.  In 
some  instances  having  as  a  particular  ob- 
jective the  murder  and  wounding  of  police 
officers  became  active.  I  refer  in  particu- 
lar to  the  Black  Panthers,  described  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  "black  extremist  organization, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  hoodlum- 
type  revolutionaries." 
Mr.  Hoover  also  said : 

"Since  Iti  Inception,  the  BPP  t-  reserved 
Its  most  vicious  invectives  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  'Off  the  Pigsr'  Jargon  for  -kill 
the  police'  la  a  familiar  shout  at  Panther  ral- 
lies Panther  publications  abound  with  car- 
toons encouraging  physical  attacks  on  po- 
lice depicted  as  pigs.  Toddlers  In  Panther 
■schoor  do  their  exercises  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  chant,  'There  Is  a  pig  upon  the 
hill— If  you  don't  km  him  the  Panthers 
win.* " 

Undoubtedly,  the  Panther  propaganda  has 
had  its  effect  upon  other  extremist  groups 
who  also  hate  and  attack  police.  Already,  in 
1970.  18  poUcemen  have  been  killed  without 
provocation.  Hundreds  of  poUce  officers  have 
been  wounded,  and  many  firemen  also  have 
been  attacked  as  they  tried  to  put  out  blazes 
or  answered  fire  alarms. 

Only  recently  poUce  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion received  from  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ihowed  that  the  Panthers  had  re- 
scheduled a  "National  Kill  a  Pig  Week",  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  the  7th.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  states  were  Included 
In  this  program,  nor  what  the  results  wiu 
be.  Since  1960.  a  total  of  561  professional 
law  enforcement  officers  have  given  their 
Ufe  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  Another  365  officers 
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have   been   killed   by   accident   making   the 
total  936. 

The  Increasing  physical  danger  to  poUce 
officers  19  shown  by  other  records  which 
show  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  police- 
men kUied  tn  the  line  of  duty.  At  least  57 
have  already  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
1970  and  there  were  86  such  deaths,  an  all 
time  high,  in  1969. 

The  crime  rate  goes  up  and  up.  In  many 
cities,  the  streets  are  not  safe  at  night  and 
there  are  some  areas  where  the  passerby  is 
not  safe  In  the  daytime.  Many  businesses  In 
the  larger  cities  are  folding,  simply  because 
they  are  robbed  and  burglarized  so  ofLeu 
that  continuation  Is  impossible,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  insurance  is  unob- 
tainable In  many  instances  and.  In  others,  is 
so  high  that  the  premiums  canno'  be  paid  by 
the  operators  or  owners  of  business  houses. 
All  this  is  ramillar  to  most  of  you  and  we 
appreciate  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
police  and  their  families,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  legislation  upon  which  I  am  testifying. 
Obviously,  an  orderly  society  is  impossible 
without  adequate  and  efficient  policemen. 
Today,  many  police  forces  are  understaffed, 
an  almost  chronic  condition  In  cities  with 
high  crime  rates.  Young  men  are  avoiding 
police  work.  Not  only  is  the  pay  comparative- 
ly low.  but  the  danger  Is  ever  present.  As  a 
police  officer  for  more  than  14  years.  I  know 
that  the  wife  and  the  family  of  thousands  of 
policemen  in  this  country  wonder,  when  he 
leaves  for  duty,  whether  he  wlU  come  home 
again  and.  If  so.  will  he  be  wounded  when  he 
does  arrive. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  feels  that  a 
series  of  measures  should  be  enacted  by  The 
Federal  Government  to  make  police  work 
more  attractive.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  to  extend  survivor  benefits  to  aU  police 
officers  killed  or  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  don't  think  that  I  have  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  almost  all  crime  is,  in  reality, 
interstate  In  character. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  a  car  Is  stolen 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  transported 
a  short  distance  into  Bforyland  and  that.  In 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  vehicle,  the  officer 
is  kuled.  The  officer's  dependents  would  be 
entitled  to  survivor  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral law.  The  widow  would  receive  45  percent 
of  her  husband's  monthly  wage  rate  until 
she  remarried. 

The  widow  with  dependents  would  receive 
40  percent  of  her  dead  husband's  salary. 
Each  chUd  under  18  would  get  16  percent  of 
the  father's  salary,  up  to  a  mlxtmum  of  75 
percent. 

In  Instances  of  disability  without  depend- 
ents, the  widow's  benefits  would  equal  two- 
thirds  of  the  monthly  salary.  With  depend- 
ents, it  would  equal  three-fourths  of  the 
monthly  salary. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  automobile  U 
stolen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  car.  an  officer 
Is  kUled,  or  disabled.  His  dependenu  get 
nothing,  even  though,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
other  officer,  he  was  simply  trying  to  do  his 
duty. 

Should  the  dependents  of  a  police  officer 
killed  or  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  be  sub- 
jected to  the  dally  hardships  and  crisis  Just 
because  their  husband  or  father  believed  in 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded,  swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  gave  his  Ufe  In 
hopes  that  they  might  enjoy  a  society  free 
from  violence,  murder  and  hatred?  We  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  PraternaJ  Order  of 
Police  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  say  no  and  that  no  is  without 
reservation  or  prejudice. 

I  submit  that  this  situation  Is  most  unfair 
to  the  unfortunate  District  of  Columbia  of- 
ficers and  his  dependenu  In  the  hypothetical 
Instance  where  the  stolen  T«blele  did  not  go 
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across  a  state  line.  I  submit  that  the  situ- 
ation which  exists  today  ts  unfair  to  the 
officers  in  the  other  18  states  which  provide 
no  specific  benefits  to  poUcemen.  or  firemen, 
killed  or  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty — unless 
a  Fyderal  crime  was  involved. 

The  fact  that  more  than  100  memtwrs  of 
the  House  of  Representative  have  introduced 
companion  bUis  to  the  original  Jacobs  meas- 
ure is  very  gratifying  and  heartening  to  us. 
We  regard  it  as  a  sign  that  members  of  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  police 
forces  over  this  country  must  be  at  full 
strength  and  must  be  efficient.  Any  program 
to  curtail  crime  will  (ail  unless  we  maintain 
adequate  and  capable  policemen  on  duty  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  discourage  the  crimi- 
nal and  to  apprehend  him  quickly  when  he 
does  break  the  law. 

Nor  need  I  point  out  the  death  of  a  police 
officer  is  al.so  a  financial  burden  upon  the 
community,  as  the  funds  invested  in  his 
training  etc..  are  lost  completely  as  a  replace- 
ment must  be  trained  and  schooled. 

1  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  policemen  are  family 
men.  Nor  do  I  need  to  emphasize  that  the 
death  of  a  policeman,  or  his  disability,  results 
in  almost  every  instance  to  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  his  widow  and  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  which  must 
be  undergone. 

As  an  example,  look  at  the  recent  burglary 
of  an  Armory  and  the  holdup  of  a  bank  in  the 
City  of  Boston  where  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer was  killed.  This  act  was  committed  by 
known  felons  either  on  bond  for  a  previous 
crime,  or  released  from  the  penitentiary. 

I  could  cite  example  after  example  where 
officers  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
leaving  a  wife  and  children  as  survivors.  And 
In  most  cases  the  benefiu  provided  them  by 
city,  county  and  state  statutes  were  and  are 
little  or  nothing,  amounting  really  to  an  in- 
sult to  the  society  which  the  husband  or 
father  protected.  I  submit  to  this  committee 
that  we  have  an  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity to  those  who  protect  us  from  day  to  day. 
In  Ught  or  darkness,  rain,  sleet,  snow  or 
ahlne.  bet  us  show  the  member  of  the  "thin 
Blue  Line"  that  we  so  appreciate  his  dedica- 
tion, and  let  us  endorse  this  legislation  and 
approve  it  so  his  mind  can  be  set  at  ease  He 
will  know  that  if  he  tsn't  to  retvu-n  home,  his 
family  will  be  protected,  and  benefiu  pro- 
vided. 

Nor  do  I  have  to  tell  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee that  we  are  engaged  m  a  war  with 
crime,  a  war  which  we  are  losing.  There  Is 
much  talk  of  reviving  the  downtown  and 
ghetto  areas  in  many  of  our  major  cities, 
where  crime  Is  rampant,  as  It  is  In  most 
glietto  sections  and  in  many  down  town  sec- 
tions too,  this  talk  of  restoration  Is  idle  un- 
less law  and  order  can  be  restored.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  most  of  the  sections 
blighted  by  riots  during  the  past  few  years 
are  still  blighted.  Only  recently,  a  good  part 
of  Foiu-teenth  Street  In  Washington,  hard 
hit  by  disorders  which  followed  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  once  again  were  hit  by 
violence  and  looting.  Many  of  the  victims  of 
the  rioters  were  black. 

Adequate  and  efficient  police  forces  across 
the  country  are  not  aU  that  needs  to  be  done 
In  the  crime  field.  The  POP  feels  that  the 
whole  field  of  criminal  law  must  be  com- 
pletely done  over  so  that  criminals  may  not 
spend  months,  or  years,  after  lawless  acu, 
awaiting  trial,  meanwhile  committing  other 
crimes.  We  feel  that  the  CourU  must  face 
reality  and  realize  what  a  cancer  crime  baa 
come  to  l)e  and  what  a  curse  it  has  come  to  be 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  flrst  steps  first  and  that  Is  why  we 
urge  the  paasage.  as  quickly  as  possible,  of 
HR  7689.  which  would  extend  survivor  bene- 
fiu and  which  woiUd  help  in  the  objective  we 
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all  seek — a  stable,  orderly  and  prosperous 
society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress.  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you.  and  I  ask  your  most  serious  and  sincere 
deliberations  on  HR  7989.  Thank  you. 


CAMPAIGN   IN   SUPPORT   OF   FAMI- 
LIES OF   U.S.   POWS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TrxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  tons 
of  mail  from  aroused  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  be  dumped  on  Hanoi: 
the  Vietcong.  and  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gations in  Paris  relative  to  their  treat- 
ment of  American  POWs.  This  action 
has  been  stimulated  by  not  only  the 
National  League  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War  families  but  veteran  organiza- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  other  patriotic 
groups.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  from  the  November  1970  issue 
of  Navy  magazine  and  an  article  from  the 
November  1970  issue  of  the  VPW  maga- 
zine which  outlines  these  activities: 

(Prom  the  Navy  magazine.  November   1970] 
Ground  Swell  or  Pubuc  Opinion  Humtzns 
Pamtlies  of  U.S.  POWs 
(By  Heather  M.  David) 
Within   the  next   two  mouths,  some   100 
tons  of  mail  from  concerned  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  wUl  be  coUected  In  New  York 
for  ^ipment  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet    Cong    delegations    in    Paris,    urging   a 
change  in  their  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  letters,  from  all  over  the  country, 
representing  every  element  of  the  economic 
and  polii.lcai  spectrum,  will  be  transported 
by  Teamster  (Jnion  volunteers  to  New  York, 
and  loaded  by  the  Longshoreman's  Union  for 
shipment  abroad.  They  will  express  the  In- 
creasing, country-wide  concern  alx)ut  the 
welfare  of  American  servicemen  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos. 
The  mail  shipment  will  be  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  ground  swell  of  public  opinion 
on  the  POW-MIA  issue.  The  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  letter  writing  drive, 
the  many  new  newspaper  and  magazine 
stories  (see  NAVY.  June  1970).  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  including  the  historic  Joint 
session  addressed  by  Frank  Borman,  have 
been  heartening  to  the  famUies.  who  feared 
their  men  and  had  been  forgotten. 

The  wives  and  relatives  of  the  servicemen 
held  captive  for  so  long  are  t>eglnning  to 
feel  they  are  not  alone  in  their  concern,  and 
they  are  warmed  by  the  number  of  letters 
which  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the 
country  offering  help  and  comfort. 

The  famUlcs  formally  organized  the  Na- 
tional League  of  PonUUee  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  June  30 
in  Washington.  D.C,  In  a  room  in  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  building  on  Capitol 
HIU.  Here  several  wives  work  full  time  an- 
swering calls,  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  a,000  or  so  family  members  of  the 
League  throughout  the  country,  who  are  try- 
ing to  arouse  the  pubUo  on  this  problem. 
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Wives  5Tiri.E  CHOTIOK 

The  wives  have  been  incredibly  valiant, 
stifling  their  own  emotlonivi  problems  and 
overcoming  a  natural  reluctance  to  publicise 
their  personal  lives  and  emotions.  They  have 
made  hundreds  of  speeches  and  quietly  make 
their  rounds  to  editors  offices  swaUowing 
their  pride  when  rebuffed  and  refusing  to  let 
discouragement  overcome  them. 

Tliey  have  been  encouraged  by  donations — 
most  of  which  have  ranged  from  (1  to  SlOO — 
from  the  many  people  who.  unsolicited,  want 
CO  help.  The  total  ne.irs  $40,000.  and  does  not 
Inchide  the  equally  valuable  professional  as- 
sistance donated  by  such  people  as  Washing- 
ton Journalist  Louts  StockstlU  and  lawyer 
Chsries  Havens  who  have  worked  long  hours 
urivtng  them,  respectively,  press  relations  snd 
legal  advice. 

Others,  like  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, are  donating  their  efforts  in  producing 
radio  and  television  spots  with  actors  and 
actresses.  The  Jaycees  have  also  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  In  helping  get  mail  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  as  have  other  service  organiza- 
tions The  Air  Force  Association  has  been 
particularly  active  in  publicizing  the  prob- 
lem 

The  wives  and  family  members  themseh'CS, 
liowever.  probably  have  been  the  most  effec- 
tive force.  Their  appearances,  wherever  they 
go.  have  stimulated  interest  and  sympathy. 
Recendy.  they  drew  an  almost  100  per  cent 
response  from  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  In  getting  signatures  ou  pledges  to 
support  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  things  they 
already  arc  doing,  the  members  hope  to  en- 
list support  among  college  students.  "Facing 
radical  elements  does  not  faze  us."  says  na- 
tional coordinator  Jo  Ann  Vinson.  "Our  ap- 
peal Is  humanitarian,  not  political."  Otb<^r 
activities,  such  as  a  national  blUboard  cam- 
paign, are  In  the  offing. 

The  recent  worldwide  trip  by  President 
Nixon's  own  representative,  former  astronaut 
Prank  Borman.  was  also  effective  In  at  least 
producing  ripples  of  protest  around  the  free 
world.  Although  the  response  In  some  coun- 
tries was  disappointing,  one  of  Lhe  most 
hopeful  signs,  surprisingly  enough,  was  the 
apparent  sincere  and  genuine  willingness  of 
the  Algerian  government  to  help  on  this  is- 
sue, despite  its  disagreement  with  the  V  S. 
position  on  the  war.  This  unexpected  source 
of  support  was  most  encouraging,  and  the 
kind  which  many  feel  will  do  the  most  good. 

Another  encouraging  sign  has  been  the 
willingness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion to  meet  with  US.  Congressmen  in  P&ru. 
The  VC  Initiative  In  offering  the  POW's  as 
a  main  bargaining  point  also  is  seen  as  a 
hopcfiU  sign:  although  some  fear  the  men's 
lives  may  be  used  as  poUtical  levers  to  gain 
points  In  negotiations. 

POW'S    SECOND    CHOICE    TO    MIDI 

Press  coverage  on  the  POWs,  particularly 
newspaper  and  magazine,  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  months.  Television 
continues  to  be  the  least  responsive  of  the 
elements  ot  the  news  media  to  t^e  issue — 
but  even  this  has  improved.  ABC  recently 
aired  a  one-half  hour  special.  NBC  re- 
portedly has  one  tn  the  works,  and  CBS  has 
shown  an  increased  interest  m  the  subject, 
InclufUng  a  Qve  minute  special  report. 

The  coverage  by  no  means  matches  tliat 
given  the  holding  of  hostages  by  Arab  guer- 
rillas or  even  that  given  mini  versus  znldl 
skirts,  but  the  wives  try  to  be  philosophic 
about  It  and  are  grateful  for  what  they  do 
get. 

Congressional  support  has  also  grown,  al- 
though there  are  stUl  aoaie  no&ahle  boles  In 
the  cnirtain.  Eighty-nine  n>nal)m,  and  400 
Oongreesmen  signed  tbe  leMcr  OMTled  tn  Au- 
gust to  the  North  YletaanMM  dtiegatlcua.  a 
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•Ignlflcantiy  Kreftter  number  than  th*t  on 
tlia  Jotm  Congreft-iioaal  R«8oluUon  a  yea>r 
ago.  Elaven  Seoaton  did  not  atgn.  however, 
for  a  variety  oX  reasons. 

Ah  this  bu  helped.  The  number  ot  men 
permitted  to  write  Irom  North  Viet  Nam  haa 
Increased  to  338  334  more  than  Just  a  year 
ago.  One  letter  even  has  come  from  South 
Viet  Nam.  the  ar»t  out  of  a  Viet  Cong  prison 
camp.  And  there  have  been  other  recent 
encouraging  sifipu. 

But  despUe  the  ^ound  swell  of  activity 
Which  ai  the  very  leaat  ha«  been  a  comfort 
to  the  famine*,  not  one  man  h*^  been  re- 
leased In  the  list  year.  Only  one  letter  was 
received  from  the  South,  where  Ml  men  are 
mlaslng  in  action.  None  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived from  Laos,  where  237  are  unaccounted 
for 

Neither  have  there  been  Impartial  Inspec- 
tions of  prison  condUlou5  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
lAos  or  South  Viet  Nam.  nor  llatj  of  names, 
and  many  men  have  not  yet  even  been  per- 
mitted to  write  their  famlllee. 

Mos-  HSLD  srvnuu.  TEAaS 
The  tot*  number  of  letters,  about  2.100  Is 
only  a  small  fraeuon  of  the  number  which 
should  have  been  received  had  the  North 
Vletnameee  and  VC  been  complying  with 
the  OenevB  Convention.  Several  men  have 
been  held  for  six  yean,  many  for  more  than 
Ave.  Almoot  aU  in  the  North  have  been  there 
more  than  two  years. 

Each  holiday  time,  many  of  the  famlllee 
hope  the  Nor-h  Vietnamese  will  release  a 
few  men  as  a  humanitarian  gespture.  This 
year  is  no  exception.  Officials,  however,  are 
somewhat  leas  optimistic. 

"I'm  not  very  hOTJeful."  one  Defense  De- 
partment official  say*.  "There  has  been  so 
much  pressure  now.  that  the  token  release 
of  one  or  two  prisoners  woald  aimply  call 
the  world's  attention  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese ann  reveal  the  tre«ment  for  what 
It  has  been.*' 

Some  of  those  concerned  at  the  Defense 
Departmeni  feel  prisoner  release  u  now  an 
ali-or-Dothing  situation. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future,  a  delegation 
from  th'  LeA^e  of  PamUies  wUl  travel  the 
now  well-worn  path  to  Paris  and  wlU  try 
again  to  persuade  me  North  Vietnamese  and 
National  Uberatlon  Front  delegations  to  ad- 
dress the  POW  isaue  at  the  negotiating  table. 
This  Is  a  coequal  point  In  the  President's 
proposals  for  peace  In  Southeast  Aala.  one 
It  will  be  etressed.  which  could  be  Immedi- 
ately negotiated.  With  the  cons  of  mau  and 
CongreMtotial  signatures,  the  League  hopee 
to  reinforce  Its  jwlnt  that  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee and  NLF  have  nothing  to  gala  by 
coniLnmn?  to  mistreat  the  prisoners. 

(From  the  VPW  magazine,  November  1970) 
POW    CauaADE  Has  Jvwt  BiGnH 

"My  erusade  has  Just  begun."  Oommander- 
In-Chler  H.  R.  Balnwater  pledged  after  being 
refused  a  chance  to  present  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  peace  delegation  in  Parts  peti- 
tions signed  by  more  than  2  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans demanding  the  release  and  humane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  Communist  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

After  three  days  of  attempting  to  make  an 
appointment  with  Mai  Van  Bo,  North  Viet- 
nam a  delegate-general  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  Ramwater  and  Mi«.  Mary  Cottone 
E^reaident  of  the  I^dJee  AuxUlary.  went  to 
the  residence  of  the  delegation  In  ParU  to 
hand  over  the  petitions  personally. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  rebuff,  accord- 
ing to  Leon  O,  Turrou.  Commander  of  VJ"  W 
Post  SOS  In  Paris: 

"Upon  arrival  at  the  residence,  the  Chief 
rang  the  bell,  whereupon  an  cfflclal  of  the 
North  Vletnameee  delegation  appeared  at  the 
spy-window  and  anked  the  Chief  who  he  was. 

"He  then  banded  tilm  hu  calling  card  as 
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well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Cottone  and  asked  to  see 

the  chief  delegate.  After  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  same  person  appeared  again, 
accompanied  by  another  North  Vletnameee. 
He  made  the  'victory'  sign  and  repeatedly 
uttered  'no.  no,  no,"  meaning  that  the  chief 
delegate  declined  to  see  him.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  Chief  tbat  quite  a  bit  of  excitement 
was  going  on  inside." 

French  police  assigned  permanently  on 
guard  at  the  residence  then  asked  Rainwater 
and  Mrs.  Cottone  to  leave  and  they  returned 
to  their  hotel. 

At  a  preas  conference  later  Rainwater  told 
correspondents : 

■Perhaps  I  was  vain  to  think  after  so  many 
others  have  already  failed,  that  the  so-called 
peace  negotiators  would  see  me  and  accept 
these  2  million  signatures  of  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life.  I  did  believe,  however,  that 
because  I  do  represent  an  organization  of 
1,600,000  men  who  served  their  country  on 
foreign  soil  during  time  of  war,  I  might  be 
granted  Kpeclal  consideration. 

"Our  members  and  the  more  than  4S0.0OO 
members  of  our  Ladles  Auxiliary  understand 
Intimately  the  problems  of  war  and  the  prob- 
lems of  prisoners  of  war  and  for  that  reaacu 
I  was  hopeful  that  these  people  would  talk 
with  us. 

"I  sun  stand  ready  to  talk  with  them  any 
time  or  any  place,  be  It  Paris  or  Hanoi,  but 
at  the  same  time  promise  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  allies  that  my  crusade  has  Just  begun." 
Rainwater  said  that  on  his  world  tour  "I 
shall  expose  the  inhumanity  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  all  who  win  listen"  and  that  when  be 
returns  to  the  U.S.  he  "wUl  do  all  in  my  power 
to  generate  a  national  movement  by  all  the 
American  people  demanding  the  release  of 
the  not  forgotten  American  prisoners  of  war." 
Continued  refusal  by  North  Vietnam  to  act 
humanely  on  the  prisoner  Issue,  Rainwater 
said,  could  result  in  his  suggesting  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  "we  review  all  of  our  coun- 
try's options  regarding  action  against  North 
Vietnam  as  I  was  directed  to  by  the  delegates 
attending  our  last  National  Convention." 

With  Rainwater  and  Mrs.  Cottone  were  the 
wives  of  two  prisoners.  One  of  them  has 
heard  nothing  of  her  husband  for  Ave  years 
and  she  has  been  refused  any  information 
about  him  by  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion in  Paris. 

Rainwater  warned  that  North  Vietnam 
"may  soon  discover  that  whatever  gains  tt 
has  made  In  Influencing  public  opinion  in 
the  U.S.  have  been  dissipated  by  its  failure 
to  abide  by  the  sUndarda  established  by  the 
Geneva  agreement  regarding  prisoners  of 
war." 

The  petitions,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  were 
sent  to  Parle  in  1 1  canes.  The  signatures  were 
coUected  by  V.P.W.  members  In  less  than 
four  weeks. 

While  In  Paris  Rainwater  met  with  Henry 
DuvlUard  French  minister  for  veterans  af- 
fairs, through  Turrou's  efforts.  DuvlUard 
praised  the  efforts  being  made  hy  President 
Nixon  to  end  the  Vietnam  War  and  called 
the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  see 
Rainwater  "a  grievous  error." 

(From  the  VPW  magazine,  November  1970 1 

HKLF    PaES    THKMt 

Members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  iU  Ladles  Auxiliary  know  too  well  the 
horrors  of  war  such  as  death  and  crippling 
injury.  Bnt  even  worse  Is  cruel  Imprison- 
ment— as  evidenced  by  the  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  Nasi  concentration  camp*  of  World 
War  n  or  the  braln-waahlng  techniques  used 
by  the  Communists  on  American  prisoners 
of  the  Korean  War. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  cruder  example  of 
physical  and  mental  subjugation  than  that 
of  American  servicemen  held  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Southeast  Asia.  Held  In    cages,  sub- 
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Jected  to  a  diet  fit  for  pigs,  beatings,  torture 
and  the  anguish  of  being  fed  propaganda 
Bianted  to  indicate  their  feUow  Americans  do 
not  care  about  them.  These  are  Just  some  ele- 
ments of  this  inhuman  treatment. 

But  now  you,  as  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
la  lAdies  Auxiliary,  can  do  something  about 
this  barbaric  treatment. 

Commander-in-Chief  Herbert  R.  Rainwater 
sought  personaUy  to  do  something  about  the 
POWs  and  men  missing  In  action  believed 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  was  re- 
buffed at  every  turn — they  would  not  look  at 
or  even  accept  petitions  containing  over  2 
million  signatures  of  American  citizens  con- 
cerned over  the  Inhumane  treatment  theM 
estimated  l.WO  POWs  are  receiving.  They 
shut  the  do.-)r  in  his  face.  (See  page  34.) 

But  this  rebuff  has  not  hailed  Conmiaader- 
In-Chlef  Rainwater.  Firmly  believing  that  a 
show  of  concern— that  Americans  are  unitett 
over  the  wellbeing  of  our  POWs — he  called 
upon  aU  VF.W.  and  AuxUiary  members  to 
launch  a  massive  letter  writing  campaign. 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  VJ^.W. 
has  the  importance  of  such  a  campaign  been 
BO  vital.  We  must  clearly  demonstrate  that 
we  firmly  hold  to  our  belief  in  helping  ou- 
fellow  man — and  there  Is  none  more  evident 
than  the  POW  issue.  It  Is  not  one  hollowly 
espoused  by  our  members."  he  said.  "I  mav 
have  not  been  able  to  personally  dehver  those 
petitions  containing  signatures  of  3  mUllon 
concerned  Americans  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese In  Paris,  but  I'm  certain  the  3  mUUon 
V.F,W.  and  Auxiliary  members  can  get  their 
message  through  via  malls." 
The  letters  are  to  be  addressed  to: 
Xuan  Thuy 

Delegation  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam 
8.  Avenue  Oeoeral  Leclerc 
94  Cholsey-le-Rot 
Paris.  Prance 
Postage    wui    cost    only   aoc.   Your   letter 
should  contain  the  following  points:  (1)  The 
names  of  alt   Americans  held    (prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action)  be  released.  (3) 
Humane  treatment  of  all  held.  (3)  The  re- 
turn home  of  aU  prisoners  starting  immedi- 
ately with  the  sick  and  disabled. 

Following  is  a  suggested  letter  to  Xuan 
Thuy  In  Paris.  It  can  be  adapted  to  your 
needs. 
"Sir: 

"I  appeal  to  pou.  pour  government  emd  i(.>! 
citizena  to  honor  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
your  treatment  of  American  and  Allied  priif- 
OTtcm  yov  hold  in  Southeast  Aitia. 

"As  a  fellow  human  befnff.  /  urge  that  pou 
immediately  release  the  names  of  all  those 
held  prisoner  of  tear,  that  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention be  abided  vith  tn  their  treatment 
and  the  return  home  of  all  of  them — starting 
immediately  tcith  those  leho  are  sick  or  dis- 
abled. 

"I  am  one  of  among  milUona  of  Americans 
who  strongly  feel  there  can  be  no  peace  settle- 
ment until  such  action  is  taken  by  your 
government.  Without  such  a  civilized  policy. 
I  rcill  be  compelled  to  urge  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  undertake 
in  the  strongest  meofures  possible — mUitary. 
economic  and  political— to  resolve  this  issue." 
"Sincerely." 

(Tour  NameK 
These  are  fellow  Americans  we  are  talklntit 
about.  If  you  were  one  of  them,  wouldn't  you 
expect— and     truly    believe — that    someone 
cared  and  was  doing  something  about  it? 

fFrom  the  VFW  magazine,  November  10701 
Lrr  Us  Show  Oub  Cottcnur:   1970-71  Ooai^ 

0»    VFW     OniXINKD     ST     OOUNCn.    AKO    N*- 

TTDHAL   COMMirms 

Expanded  Veterans  of  Foreign  War*  pn>- 
grams  were  outlined  to  members  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Council  of  Administration  when  they 
met  In  Kansas  City,  Oct.  S  and  6. 

Comnunder-ln-Chlef  H.  R.  Rainwater 
urged  that  VJ.W.  members  continue  work- 
ing  on  behalf  of  American  prisoners  held  by 
Hanoi,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 
"We  must  show  our  men  over  there  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Rainwater  said. 

"We  will  not  ease  up  in  our  campaign  on 
their  behalf  until  we  are  successful  In  gain- 
ing their  release." 

At  the  same  time  Rainwater  reported  on 
plans  to  deliver  petitions  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  at  the  Pans  peace  talks 
containing  more  than  2  mlUlon  signatures 
(see  page  34) .  He  has  since  launched  a  letter 
campaign  (page  36). 

"The  petitions  have  been  circulated  by 
VJP.W.  Posts  throughout  the  nation."  he 
said.  "They  show  that  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  and  are  solidly  united  on  the 
prisoner  issue." 

During  the  Council  sessions  one  bundle 
of  petitions  bearing  1  million  names  was 
sent  to  Paris. 

Rainwater  also  announced  that  member- 
ship has  increased  200.000  more  than  at  a 
comparable  period  last  year. 

The  Council  of  Administration  voted  to 
hold  the  1972  National  Convention  in  Min- 
neapolis after  deciding  at  the  7l5t  National 
Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  to  with- 
draw the  1973  event  from  New  York. 

This  action  was  taken  because  of  New 
York  Mayor  John  Lindsay's  comment  that 
the  "heroes"  are  those  who  go  to  Canada  or 
Sweden  to  avoid  military  service. 

The  Council  also  approved  a  record  high 
budget  of  95,588.000,  an  Increase  of  tSSO.OOO 
over  the  previous  high  established  a  year 
ago.  The  higher  budget  was  made  possible 
by  a  boost  of  87,000  In  membership  to  put 
the  total  to  1,600,000,  largest  in  V.F.W.  his- 
tory. 

In  the  evening  of  Oct.  S  Adjutant  General 
Julian  Dickenson  was  presented  with  the 
V.F.W.  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  Im- 
mediate Past  Commander-in-Chief  Ray  Gal- 
lagher in  recognition  of  hU  20  years  of  serv- 
ice In  office.  The  presentation  was  made  in 
accordance  with  a  tesumonlal  resolution 
adopted  by  the  7ist  National  Convention 
praising  Dickenson  for  his  contributions  to 
the  organization. 

Cooper  T.  Holt,  a  Past  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Executive  Director  of  the  VJ.W.'s 
Washington  Office,  warned  that  adoption  of 
a  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (Mass.)  and  Rep.  Martha 
OrUDths  (Mich.)  to  establish  a  national 
health  Insurance  plan  could  result  In  VA 
hospitals  being  absorbed  by  other  federal 
agencies  for  use  by  the  general  public. 

"This  Is  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  vet- 
erans," Holt  said.  "The  166  VA  hoapiuis 
would  be  the  first  to  be  taken  over." 

Other  speakers  Included  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Joseph  L.  Vlcltes  who  called 
on  the  Council  members  to  "go  out  of  here 
filled  with  enthusiasm  to  increase  member- 
ehlp. "  He  pledged  also  that  in  1970-71  "I  will 
speak  up  on  the  Issues." 

Junior  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  Patrick 
E.  Carr  told  the  Council  members  "to  attend 
every  statewide  event  in  your  districts  be- 
cause the  Council  is  the  governing  body  be- 
tween Conventions.  Make  your  su^estlons 
to  Department  Commanders  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  receive  them." 

NATIONAL    COHMrrTEES    METT 

Prior  to  the  Council  of  Administration 
meeting.  National  Committees  on  V.F.W.  pro- 
grams held  sessions  to  make  plans  and  set 
goals  for  1970-71.  Following  are  brief  reports 
on  these  meetings.  (See  page  20  for  Legisla- 
tive, National  Sectirlty  and  I^>T«lgn  Affairs 
and  Civil  Service  and  Employment.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  WORLD  WAR  m  BEINO  KINDLED 
TN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN? 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP   MEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  ever -deepening  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  danger  that  this 
crisis  presents  to  world  peace,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  very  Interesting 
analysis,  "Is  World  War  in  Being 
Kindled  in  the  Mediterranean?",  that 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Prevent 
World  War  IH: 

Is    Worlh    War    III    Beimg    Kindled    in   the 

MSDrtERRANEAN  ? 

The  emergence  of  a  Moecow-Catro  Axis  in 
the  Middle  East,  with  Libya  and  other  Arab 
states  as  lesser  partners,  presages  a  clash 
with  the  Free  World  powers  that  must  be 
avoided  by  wise  statesmanship  now,  before 
the  nations  enter  upon  the  dark,  one-way 
road  tbat  leads  to  global  warfare. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve tn  freedom  cannot  allow  a  totalitarian 
force  to  destroy  the  rlghu  of  small  nations — 
and  here  we  speak  not  only  of  Israel,  but 
also  of  Arab  states  like  Lebanon.  Tunisia  and 
Jordan,  as  well  as  non-Arab  states  like 
Turkey, 

The  world  Is  already  In  a  precarious  state 
of  balance — a  balance  of  nuclear  terror — be- 
tween the  two  super  powers.  If  that  balance 
were  to  be  notably  upset — as  It  would  be  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  overwhelmingly  increase 
their  ascendance  in  a  major  part  of  the  world 
such  as  the  Middle  East — then  instead  of  a 
balance  of  terror,  and  Instead  of  the  falter- 
ing hope  of  detente  which  has  been  so 
carefully  nurtured  In  the  SALT  talks  and 
elsewhere,  we  would  have  a  condition  of 
complete  and  dangerous  unpredictability. 
The  result  would  be  either  an  enormously 
accelerated  arms  race,  an  adventurist  war  of 
preemption,  or  the  prospect  of  general  war 
by  accident.  Common  sense  must  reject  all 
such  alternatives. 

ARMtNG  POR  A   NEW   WAR? 

For  a  long  time,  regional  undersUndlngs 
such  as  NATO  have  helped  to  delimit,  if  not 
the  spheres  of  influence  claimed  by  East  and 
West,  at  leaat  the  spheres  in  which  war  was 
a  dangerous  poeslbility. 

For  a  generation,  this  delimitation  has 
been  accepted. 

Now,  with  the  open  assignment  of  Soviet 
airmen  as  part  of  the  Egyptian  alrforce,  the 
open  use  of  Egyptian  ports  by  the  Soviet 
fleet,  and  the  sale  by  France  of  125  modern 
planes  to  Libya  (an  adjunct  of  the  Moscow- 
Cairo  Axis),  a  totally  new  picture  is  being 
created. 

Until  recently,  Moscow's  regional  propa- 
ganda line  was  based  primarily  on  support 
to  the  Arabs,  and  sought  political  advantage 
In  Middle  East  chaoe.  Now  the  position  has 
changed;  Ru-ssian  propaganda  Justifies  an 
armed  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Imperialist  purpose  becomes  visible 
behind  the  diplomatic  fog. 

USSR    STAKES    OUT    "SOUTHERN    raONTIER" 

After  many  years  of  co-existence  with  the 
American  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean, 
Moscow  chose  the  time  of  the  NATO  meet- 
ing In  Rome  to  announce  a  new  policy.  Read 
the  following  broadcast  by  Radio  Moecow, 
beamed  to  Italy  Just  as  the  NATO  ministers 
assembled  on  May  27.  1970; 

"The  situation  In  the  Mediterranean  has 
Indeed  worsened  In  these  last  few  years — 
not  due  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Indeed  be- 
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cause  of  the  presence  in  this  sea — which  la 
thousands  of  kilometers  from  U.S.  coast- 
lines— of  the  n.S.  6th  Fleet  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Mediterranean  describe  very  ac- 
curately as  a  policeman  .  .  .  NATO  is  the 
active  ally  of  American  Imperialism  in  these 
matters .  .  . 

"In  regard  lo  the  presence  of  Soviet  war- 
ships m  the  Mediterranean,  a  sea  that  lies 
cloee  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
the  Soviet  Union  maintains  its  ships  there 
to  guarantee  the  defense  of  Its  southern 
frontiers." 

Thus,  for  the  flrsl  Ume  since  the  Csars,  we 
heex  the  Mediterranean  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  "southern  frontiers"  of  Russia. 
And  "guarding"  these  frontiers  is  extended 
to  include  a  "guarantee"  of  the  Arab  states, 
as  well  as  "the  southern  frontiers  of  the 
socialist  community."  Therefore,  Moscow 
openly  asks  the  American  fleet  to  get  out. 
denouncing  it  as  "the  aggressor." 

This  Is  a  radical  change  of  attitude  from 
the  days  when  we  thought  the  Cold  War  was 
coming  to  an  end,  when  the  Mediterranean 
was  thought  of  as  a  mare  librum.  and  the 
Middle  East  was  under  some  kind  of  United 
Nations  supervision  (Ineffective  though  It 
proved  to  be) . 

President  Nixon  declared  in  hla  basic 
statement.  "Foreign  Policy  for  the  l»70's." 
that  "the  United  States  would  view  any 
effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  predom- 
inance In  the  Middle  East  as  a  matter  of 
grave  concern."  When  Secretary  of  State  Wm. 
P.  Rogers,  using  the  most  moderate  of  lan- 
guage, complained  of  the  Soviet  increase  m 
forces  as  "a  serious  matter,"  Moscow  called 
hla  remarks  "provoc»Uve,"  and  openly  ad- 
mltt«d  the  increase  in  its  : 


CMAOS   IN   THE   KAKINO 

Events  in  other  places  serve  to  add  to  our 
cause  for  alarm.  If  the  Arab  states  have  been 
divided  twtween  those  attached  to  the  Rus- 
sian axis,  and  those  in  chaos,  the  situation  Is 
rapidly  worsening.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  hear 
of  the  miu^er  of  an  American  diplomatic  at- 
tache by  guerillas  in  Jordan,  the  kidnapping 
of  another,  and  two  successive  attempts  to 
a&sasslnate  King  Hussein.  It  is  not  too  much, 
indeed,  to  say  that  because  of  the  Sovlet- 
EgypUan -supported  guerrillas,  a  state  of  near 
civil  war  exists  In  Jordan,  and  may  spread 
quickly  to  places  like  Lebanon.  Every  dis- 
order of  this  type  constitutes  an  excuse  for 
further  disturbance,  and  new  adventurism  by 
the  Moscow-Cairo  Axis. 

We  cannot  look  to  the  Security  Council  for 
solutions,  because  It  has  become  prosecutor. 
Judge  and  executioner  for  only  one  side  of  the 
dispute. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  effort  of  Maoist  China  to  establish  »ome 
kind  of  presence  of  Its  own  in  the  Middle 
East,  leading  to  a  constant  competition  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking  spokesmen  as  to 
which  can  use  the  stxongest  language  in 
support  of  "the  pwoples  war" — I.e.,  the  guer- 
rillas. Long  ago  Peking  made  its  radio  avail- 
able to  El  Fatah,  and  scarcely  an  issue  of  the 
official  Peking  Review  falls  to  present  some 
major  article  bolstering  up  the  cause  of  the 
guerrilla  forces.  On  May  36,  1970,  for  ex- 
ample. Premier  Chou  En-lal  htmaelf  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  El  Fauh  head,  Tassir 
Arafat,  reiteraung  Peking's  "unncert'inp  sup- 
port of  your  struggle." 

Meanwhile,  on  June  15.  President  Nasser, 
appearing  jointly  with  the  new  Llb>-an  Pre- 
mier, proclaimed  once  again  hla  "Arm  rejec- 
tion" of  any  attempt  to  reinstate  the  United 
Nntlons  ceasefire. 

As  79  members  of  the  United  States  Senat« 
summed  up  the  picture  In  a  Joint  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  May  28.  recent 
events  have  created  "a  grxncing  military  im^ 
balance"  in  the  areo.  "The  Soviet  Union," 
they  write,  "hag  taken  the  unprecedented 
steps  of  overly  involving  in  increasing  num- 
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ber  of  itt  ovm  miUtari/  pergonnel  in  a  atmte 
far  from  its  own  hordera."  mb  part  of  ft  "rocfc- 
teaa  escalation  of  the  Mideast  eon/tict." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Isn^i,  Prima 
Mlnliter  Golds  M«ir  hu  put  It  VTen  mora 
plalniy:  "The  Soviet  Vnion  *n  purntit  of  its 
scheme  to  dominate  the  Middle  East  does  not 
care  if  Israel  goes  up  in  flames." 

Now  U  the  time  for  the  coaunon  seose  ot 
mankind  to  reaaeert  itself.  If  we  cannot  have 
brotherhood,  let  us  at  least  seet  safety  and 
order — because  otherwlAe  the  alternative  la 
too  terrible  to  contemplate.  Let  us  at  least 
not  try  to  upset  balances  that  have  worked 
for  a  reaaonable  number  of  years.  Let  ui 
try,  where  theae  balances  have  come  Into 
doubt,  to  repair  them,  and  to  aid  the  free- 
dom-loving countries  on  whoae  frail  power 
they  depend.  The  other  choice,  as  Dean  Buak 
has  put  It.  Is  "the  path  that  leads  over  the 

cwr." 


WAR  POWERS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

or   KEW    JEHSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  November  17,  197t 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  had  the  opportunity  to  define  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
relating  to  war  and  our  commitment  to 
send  troops  Into  areas  of  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  of  this  Im- 
portance should  have  had  the  greatest 
possible  exposure  in  this  body.  It  should 
not  have  been  brought  up  under  a  pro- 
cedure that  did  not  permit  any  amend- 
ments to  It. 

The  resolution  does  nothing  to  alter 
the  present  course  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  under  existing  laws  and 
the  Constitution.  While  the  objective  Is 
merltorloas.  the  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  far  from  binding  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  refrain  involving  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  armed 
conflict. 

I  am  concerned  that  section  2  of  the 
resolution  may  be  con.'strued  by  the  Preei- 
dent  as  being  given  a  "blank  check"  to 
embark  upon  a  military  adventure  Into 
any  area  of  the  world.  The  words  "when- 
ever feasible"  can  be  constructed  by  the 
President  In  any  way  that  he  determines. 
Under  the  broad  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  can  send  troops  wherever  he 
chooses,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  this  resolution  which  would 
preclude  this  action. 

This  resolution,  while  a  grand  com- 
pilation of  words.  Is  absolutely  meaning- 
less. I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
assert  its  absolute  power  to  require  the 
President  to  deaUt  from  hostilities  which 
may  be  undertaken  without  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress.  There  are 
so  many  loopholes  In  this  resolution's 
two  sections,  sections  2  and  3.  that  It 
tends  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  Congress  Intends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  against  this 
resolution  because  I  am  skeptical  that 
the  wording  of  it  will  atuin  our  objective 
for  peace  in  the  world.  I  shall  continue  In 
my  efforts  to  bring  back  our  boys  from 
Vietnam  and  from  sending  others  Into 
areas  of  combat. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VISA  DENIED  DR.  ZAMOSKIN 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  mtw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPSESENTATIVB3 

Ttteadav,  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  bas  recently  denied  a  visa 
to  Soviet  sociologist.  Dr.  Yuri  A.  Zamo- 
akXn.  who  was  scheduled  to  lecture  in  thlA 
country  at  over  15  colleges.  All  the  nec- 
essary papers  were  ready  until  last 
Thursday  when  the  State  Department 
decided  to  take  a  harder  line  with  the 
U^.SJl.  on  the  issuance  of  visas,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Recom 
my  letter  of  today  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  urging  that  he  in- 
struct the  U.S.  Consulate  In  Moscow  to 
release  the  visa  prepared  for  Dr.  Zarno- 
skin. 
The  letter  follows: 

CoMoacss  or  the  United  States. 

HoDBi  or  Repkkskntattvks, 
Washinift<m.  DJC..  November  17. 1970. 
Hon.  WnxZAic  P.  Boccxs. 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  RocEu !  I  am  mewt  cUaappolDted 
IQ  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  of 
State  la  not  authorising  a  vloa  to  Dr.  Turl 
A.  ZnmoskJn  of  the  USSR  to  begin  his  sched- 
uled lecture  tour  yesterday  in  the  United 
Stales.  Dr.  Zamoskln,  the  Vlc«  President  of 
the  Soviet  Sociological  Aaaoclatlon.  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  and  Ruthor  of  31 
books.  Is  a  leading  BoctologlBt  who  was  sched- 
uled to  speak  on  the  problems  of  today's 
youth  In  the  USSR  at  over  15  colleges.  Laolud- 
Ing  Rutgers,  Dartmouth.  Kent  SUte.  Cor- 
nell, Ooltmibla    and  Duke  Univeralty. 

His  documentation  and  arTangem«ita  were 
all  in  order  until  last  Thursday  when  the  De- 
partment of  State  decided  It  was  neoesaary 
to  obtain  an  agreement  from  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment that  they  would  entertain  a  recipro- 
cal proposal  for  an  American  lectui«r  to 
speak  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  assurance 
demanded  by  the  Department  of  State  Is  al- 
ready Implicit  In  the  exchange  agreement. 
It  la  my  understanding  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment feels  that  this  new  poaltlon  hrid  by 
the  Department  of  Bute  contradicts  the 
existing  cultural  exchange  agreement  be- 
twe«n  our  two  countries.  This  Is  seen  as  a 
now  approach,  a  hard-line  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  government  by  demanding  special 
assurances  from  the  USSR  that  they  wUl 
consider  entertaining  an  American  lecturer 
at  a  later  date. 

Dr.  Zamoekln  has  visited  the  United  States 
at  least  S  times  and  has  met  and  exchanged 
views  with  leading  educators  throughout 
this  country.  As  recently  as  1967  he  partici- 
pated In  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Sociological  AsaocUtion  In  the  U.S.  He  ta  es- 
teemed by  sociological  and  soviet  experts  at 
our  own  universities  and  held  by  them  to  be 
a  leading  exponent  of  Soviet  liberal  views. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
State  Immediately  authorize  the  United 
States  Consulate  In  Moscow  to  release  the 
visa  prepared  for  Dr.  Zamoskln  and  then,  at 
a  later  date,  test  the  good  faith  of  the  USSR 
government  when  we  have  a  speclflc  lecturer 
or  lecturers  to  suggest  to  them.  If  ws  And 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  government,  then,  at  that 
time,  we  can  adjust  our  policies  accordingly. 
The  goal  should  be  a  fair  and  open  exciiange 
of  Ideas,  particularly  at  the  university  level 
where  academic  freedom  should  flourish  and 
be  encouraged. 
Sincerely. 

Edwakd  I.  Koch. 


November  18,  1970 

"GLAMOR"     OP    NARCOTICS     CON- 
CEAia  A  SORDID  LIFE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  necessary  and.  In  fact,  long  overdue 
concern  over  the  trenxendous  and  ad- 
verse affect  of  rmrcotica  In  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  complications  of 
drug  abuse  must  be  effectively  empha- 
sized and  a  program  to  convince  young- 
sters that  the  avoidance  of  experimenta- 
tion with  drugs  Is  essential  to  their 
well-being  must  necessarily  be  empha- 
sized. 

A  very  effective,  hard-hitting  editorial 
in  the  Harvey,  111.,  Tribune.  Thursday. 
November  12.  emphasized  the  problem 
as  effectively  as  any  recent  commentary 
that  I  have  read.  The  item  follows: 
"Clamoe"  or  NaacorncB  Concxals  a  Sobdid 
Lire 
The  media  waa  criticised  by  spsakera  at  a 
reoent  Thornton  Community  coIlege-Zlllnoli 
Law  Enforcement  commission  workshop  for 
contributing  to  the  drug  problem  by  "glam- 
orlxlng"  the  situation.  But  a  newspaper's 
rasponaiblUty  la  to  present  both  sides  of 
a  situation,  and  txith  the  parents  and  the 
children  Involved  In  or  contemplating  in- 
volvement In  drugs  tend  to  glamoriae  the 
Bituatlon.  within  the  strict  definition  of  the 
word,  themselves, 

Olamorotia  ^rtimnii  "having  an  Imaginary 
and  emotional  appeal."  For  parents,  many 
without  the  facta  and  operating  on  rumors, 
the  situation  becomes  quite  emotional.  This 
Is  understandable  among  those  who  do  care 
ahout  their  children,  hut  when  drug  addic- 
tion symptoms  become  apparent,  parental 
emotions  often  become  unreasonable,  some- 
times resulting  in  compounding  the  problem 
Instead  of  helping. 

A  booklet.  "Uvlng  a  Nightmare"  put  out 
by  the  Harvey  PoUoe  dspartmsnt.  suggests 
that  parents  In  dtaouaslng  the  problem  with 
their  children  be  frank,  honest,  factual  and 
deflmte.  Copies  of  this  worthwhile  booklet 
are  still  available  at  the  station  located  on 
Broadway  acrooe  from  the  Municipal  build- 
ing. 

Another  way  for  inrents  to  correct  their 
mlstakea  Ideas  about  drugs  is  to  support 
drug  abuse  workshops  and  hear  speakers 
available  through  police  departments  and 
schools.  A  drug  rehabilitation  center,  Fotm- 
datlon  Z  Clinic,  recently  opened  on  164th 
street  In  Harvey,  has  indicated  a  need  for 
both  conununlty  and  financial  support. 

Young  people,  too,  have  a  tendency  to 
glamorixe  the  situation.  To  many  of  them, 
drugs  make  the  ugly  beautiful,  the  painful 
pleasant,  and  the  real  unreal.  Another  Illu- 
sion youths  hold  concerning  drugs  is  that 
within  the  peer  group.  Involvement  is  "eort." 
This  IB  true,  but  after  a  period  of  time,  they 
find  the  error  of  their  own  Illusion.  An  ad- 
dict loses  hLi  cool  In  his  desperation  and 
soon  becomes  something  for  his  former 
friends  to  pity.  With  those  of  his  friends 
who  accompany  him  In  drugs,  past  friend- 
ship becomes  a  threat  to  the  addict  who 
can  only  see  bis  next  fix.  As  the  brain  cells 
die.  the  profound  thoughts  and  beautiful 
mu&ic  become  Jumbled  and  the  beauty  of 
sight  and  hearing  are  dulled  Instead  of 
heightened. 

Drug  addiction  Is  glamorous:  but  It  is  a 
romantlo  world  of  tUualons  which  eventu- 
ally abatters  a  young  person's  enthusiasm, 
talent  and  happiness  and  sometimes  results 
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In  death,  a  very  ugly  twist  of  fate  for  some- 
one who  seeks  life  most — the  young. 

Perhaps  society's  biggest  }ob  then  U  to 
get  the  "message"  to  Its  youth  of  the  dire 
resulu  of  addiction.  Prevention,  In  this  case. 
Is  easier  thsn  cure. 


DOMINANT     ROLE     IN     ADMINIS 
TEIATION  POLICIES? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  iiicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle appearing  in  volume  35,  number  19, 
of  the  Conservation  News  published  Oc- 
tober 1,  1970.  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  great  national  citizens 
conservation  organization,  entitled  "Are 
Industries  To  Play  the  Dominant  Role  In 
Administration  Policies?" 

That  superb  article  points  out  actions 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment raising  real  questions  as  to  whether 
the  progress  desired  by  all  of  our  people 
is  being  achieved  in  preserving  natural 
resotu-ces.   protecting  the  public  lands, 
combating  pollution,  and  assuring  a  de- 
sirable environment.  It  follows: 
AitE  iKDusranM  To  Play  thb  Domikant  Role 
tN  Aduxnisteatioh  Pouciks? 
(By  Louis  S.  Clapper) 
In  Its  flrst  Annual  Report,  the  new  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  said  that  "his- 
torians may  one  day  call  1970  the  year  of 
the  environment." 

Few  persons  would  quarrel  with  that  eval- 
uation because,  with  the  "Earth  Day"  ob- 
servance and  the  enactment  of  significant 
new  legislation,  1970  has  been  memorable. 
The  Congress  has  adopted  landmark  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act,  Improved  environmental  consider- 
ations In  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  soon  may  approve  of 
strengthening  changes  to  existing  laws  on  air 
pollution  control  and  solid  waste  disposal.  A 
historic  court  decision.  In  the  so-called  Boca 
Ciega  case,  said  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  the  authority  to  deny  permits  to 
dredge  and  fill  on  grounds  of  environmental 
damage.  And.  the  President  this  year  him- 
self exert«d  significant  leadership  m  a  spe- 
cial message  on  the  environment  to  the  Con- 
gress, recommending  a  37-point  program.  He 
also  ordered  Federal  agencies  to  clean  up 
their  pollution,  took  important  steps  to  pre- 
vent oil  pollution  and  clean  up  any  which 
occurs,  and  proposed  taxes  on  leaded  gaso- 
line to  reduce  air  pollution.  Truly,  1070  has 
been  the  "year  of  the  Environment." 

Despite  all  of  these  developments,  however, 
there  Is  a  growing  suspicion  among  conser- 
vationists and  environmentalists  that  Indus- 
tries may  be  gaining  a  dominance  where  they 
can  play  a  leading  role  in  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  Administration  poU- 
cles.  Here  are  the  reasons  why  1970  may  also 
become  known  as  the  "Tear  of  the  Indus- 
trialists": 

Hem:  On  January  28,  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
announced  a  deUy  m  Imposition  of  the  graz- 
ing fee  increase  planned  for  1970.  While  this 
'mopatortum"  was  imposed  for  at  least  one 
year  ostensibly  to  allow  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  study  recom- 
mendations of  the  PubUc  Land  Iaw  Review 
Commission,   pressures   from   weetem   llve- 
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stock  interests  were  Instrumental  in  the  deci- 
sion. Actually,  the  practice  of  grazing  of 
privately-owned  Uvestock  on  Federal  ranges 
has  been  "studied  to  death"  and.  before  the 
moratorium,  the  fees  were  foimd  to  be  so 
low  as  to  constitute  a  sutisldy  for  a  tiny  seg- 
ment of  the  livestock  Industry-  The  grazing 
fee  Increases  were  programmed  to  reach  full 
market  value  in  ten  years.  Now.  the  livestock 
Interests  are  working  either  to  get  the  morn- 
torlum  extended  or  the  fee  Increases  re- 
duced. Due  to  these  pressures  over  many 
years,  public  lands  have  been  badly  damaged 
through  overgrazing. 

Item:  On  April  9.  1970,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  establishment,  by  Executive 
Order,  of  a  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  composed  of  63  officials  of 
major  Industries.  Including  several  polluters. 
Bert  S,  Croas,  of  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  named  as 
chairman.  The  3-M  Company  manufactures 
a  product  widely  used  by  its'subsldiary.  Na- 
tional Advertising  Company,  which  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  being  the  biggest  oppo- 
nent to  the  removal  of  billboards  In  the 
highway  beautiflcatlon  plan  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Others 
Included  in  the  star-studded  lineup  are  ex- 
ecutives of  many  of  the  Nation's  largest 
lumbering,  mining,  oil,  and  manufacturing 
companies,  some  of  which  have  been  under 
close  Federal  scrutiny  tor  poUutlng  water 
and  air  resources.  Then,  the  Administration 
sought  M75.O00  for  operations  of  this  well- 
heeled  group,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
amount  It  requested  for  activities  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  which  is 
responsible  for  riding  herd  on  all  Federal 
activities,  including  those  which  supervise 
Industries.  How  well  will  the  Administrator 
of  the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
be  able  to  crack  down  on  polluting  indus- 
tries when  they  are  represented  In  the  Cab- 
inet by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  he 
Is  not? 

Item  On  June  19.  1970.  the  President  or- 
dered Federal  agencies  to  formulate  plans 
to  permit  Increased  production  of  timber, 
probably  to  the  deterlment  of  other  valid 
uses  of  Federal  forests.  Even  a  Republican 
leader  in  the  Congres,'?.  such  as  Mr.  John  P. 
Saylor  (Pa.),  described  this  as  a  succcssIuJ 
end  run  by  the  timber  Industry  to  gain  by 
Executive  flat  the  special  advantages  they 
could  not  achieve  by  legislaUon.  Mr.  Saylor 
credited  the  White  House  and  said:  *'.  .  . 
conservation,  enrtronment,  ecology,  that  Is. 
the  public's  concerns,  are  to  be  subsenient 
to  the  pressures  and  profits  of  the  logging 
and  lumber  Industry." 

Item:  In  July,  1970.  full  Impact  of  the 
insidious  poisoning  of  lakes  and  streams  by 
mercury  wastes  was  sweeping  across  America, 
with  evidence  of  the  dangerous  element 
found  m  waterfowl  and  fish  and  other  crea- 
tures. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  he 
was  moving  against  ten  industrial  plants 
and  "we  are  developing  hard  evidence  against 
a  number  of  other  companies."  He  said  these 
discharges  "represent  an  intolerable  threat 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Americans." 
Then,  In  August.  Alabama  officials  reportedly 
were  ready  to  move  to  shut  down  industries 
discharging  mercury  into  public  waters.  Yet, 
the  Federal  Government  baffled  Alabamans 
by  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Stale 
omclals  by  establishing  something  of  a 
temporary  sccommodation  tolerance  up  to 
a  half-pound  per  day  for  mercury  discharg- 
ers, giving  them  Ume  to  install  clean-up 
equipment.  Mercury  can  be  kept  out  of  pub- 
lic waters  entirely  through  recycling. 

Item:  On  September  9,  a  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times  authored  an  article  attrib- 
uted to  White  House  sources  which  alleged 
that  Carl  L.  BTlcm,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  Quality  and  Research,  was 
a  principal  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
an tl -pollution  laws.  The  article  htntsd  that 
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Klein  was  too  soft.  In  truth.  Klein  probably 
was  too  braiih  and  tough.  The  condition  of 
Puget  Sound  in  Washington  Is  an  example. 
A  conference,  flrst  step  In  complicated  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  procedures  was  held 
In  1962  to  Initiate  a  badly-needed  cleanup 
proc€iss.  The  second  session  of  this  confer- 
ence was  held  In  1967.  when  the  poUutlng 
niuulclpalltlcs  and  Industries  agreed  to  a 
cleanup  compUance  schedule.  However,  some 
of  the  polluters  are  not  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  many  people  think  they  can  and  should. 
The  largest  plant  Involved,  the  Scott  Paper 
Company,  has  been  given  until  197B  by  the 
Slate  as  a  deadline  to  clean  up  port  of  lis 
wastes— I  e  years  after  the  inlUal  conference 
had  decided  what  should  be  done.  Klein 
w.tnted  to  call  a  public  hearing,  second  stage 
in  the  law  enforcement  process,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  facu  out  on  the  table  and  to 
try  for  an  earlier  compliance  dcallne.  How- 
ever, orders  'from  upstairs"  came  to  cancel 
the  hearing  and  any  pulloff  had  to  orlglnote 
either  with  the  Secretary  or  at  leoo  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue   Klein  resigned  September  17. 

Item:  An  almosi-forgoiten  section  called 
the  Refuse  Act  in  the  1899  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  prohibits  the  discharge  of  "retu?e 
matter  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever" 
Into  any  Interstate  or  intrastate  navigable 
water  of  the  U.S.  except  under  a  permit  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  While  mu- 
nicipal sewage  le  exempted,  almost  all  other 
pollutants  supposedly  are  covered.  Including 
discharges  of  oil.  chemicals,  garbage  from 
Jhlps.  and  even  heat.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  issued  relatively  few  permits  over  the 
years  and  obvious  violations  of  the  Act  ere 
widespread.  However,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Justice  Department  are  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  not  conflict  with  water 

pollution  abatement  efforts  of  the  PWQA 

or  to  prosecute  violators.  Curiously  enough. 
Seattle  attorney  Marvin  Dumlng  in  AprtI 
flsked  the  U.S.  Attorney  to  prosecute  and 
flne  under  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act  the 
industries  which  are  dumping  reru.<«  Into 
Puget  Sound.  When  no  action  was  forth- 
coming on  July  9.  he  went  to  court  against 
ITT  Rayonler.  Inc  .  charging  the  Arm  with 
dumping  pulp  wastes  into  the  Sound.  Thus 
far.  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  Admin- 
istration wants  to  develop  a  coordinated 
crackdown  on  industrial  polluters,  using  ei- 
ther new  or  newly-rediscovered  laws,  or  even 
to  ask  for  additional  funds  to  employ  more 
people  for  Increased  surveillance. 

Hem:  For  years,  industrial  and  business 
groups  opposed  a  strong  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program.  Including  grants  to 
cities  for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  This  attitude  stemmed  from 
the  realisation  that,  once  the  cities  cleaned 
up.  the  public  flnger  would  l>e  pointed  at  in- 
dustrial polluters.  In  1968.  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  that  only  «ai4  million  be  ap- 
propriated (as  had  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion) forflscal  1970. 

The  Congress,  however,  responding  to 
widespread  public  demands,  appropriated 
$800  million.  Then,  the  Administration  ob- 
ligated only  »380  million.  leavine  a  »440  mil- 
lion "carryover."  Much  of  this  sfowdown  was 
due  to  a  shortage  of  manpower  to  process  ap- 
plications from  the  States  and  cities.  Of  150 
positions  authorized  the  FWQA  was  allowed 
onl>  90  and  some  of  these  were  not  flUed. 

Federal  agencies  now  are  busy  drafting 
their  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1972.  After 
a  thorougb  going  over,  this  Budget  will  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  In  January.  Earlier  this 
year.  Thomas  L.  Kimball.  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  directed 
an  open  letter  to  the  President.  He  asked; 
"Are  you  spending  enough  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  environment— -to  safeguard 
our  natural  resources,"  pointing  out  that 
natural  resources  ranked  13th  or  dead  last 
among  the  priorities  In  the  1971  budget  re- 
quest. How  much  money  Is  aUooatsd  for  wise 
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management  of  luitural  resources,  for  water 
and  air  pollution  control,  and  for  effective 
protective  law  enforcement  wUl  be  an  Index 
toward  how  mucb  lofluence  Induatriai  Inter- 
esta  have  gained  within  the  Administration 
In  thla  "Tear  of  the  Environment." 


SALT  AND  SANiry 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  idssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  MarahaU  D.  Shulman 
Is  a  thoughtriU  and  timely  report  on  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
03.S.R.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  10.  1970; 

SALT    *ND    SANtTTT 

(By  Marshall  D.  Shulman) 
(NoTB. — MarahaU  D.  Shulman  i£  Profes&or 
of  Government  and  Director  of  the  Ruuian 
Institute.  Columbia  Dnjversiiy.) 

The  barometer  of  tensions  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  fluctuated 
wildly  lately  between  "detente"  and  "con- 
frontaUon  "  and  then*  is  a  danger  that  an 
opportunity  is  iwing  lost  to  bring  some  san- 
ity to  bear  on  the  one  problem  on  which  the 
two  countries  have  overlapping  Intcresu— 
strategic  weapons  competition. 

That  opportunity  exists  because,  for  the 
first  tune,  there  ts  a  rough  balance  between 
the  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two 
super-powers.  The  differences  between  the 
kinds  and  numt>ers  of  weapons  on  each  side 
has  no  practical  significance.  However,  the 
present  gross  balance  Is  not  likely  to  last 
long 

If  the  two  countries  continue  lo  build  up 
their  strategic  arsenals,  we  will  soon  move 
Into  a  period  of  greatly  Increased  Instahlll- 
tles.  largely  because  the  weapons  now  being 
developed  and  deployed  are  feeding  doubts 
on  each  side. 

The  major  reason  why  the  Strategic  Arms 
Umlt«tlon  Talks  (SALT)  do  not  appear  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportu- 
nity, except  fur  marginal  aspects,  is  that  the 
tides  of  politics  are  currently  running  In  a 
conservauvc  direction  in  both  countries. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  the  orthodox  wing  of 
the  party  bureaucracy  ts  currently  in  the 
ascendary.  committed  to  conformlsm  at 
home  and  unremitting  struggle  against  "Im- 
perialism" abroad.  This  U  a  time  of  critical 
debate  In  Moscow — concerning  the  Plve- 
Year  Plan  the  party  congress  to  be  held  in 
the  ^rlng.  docUions  regarding  resoiuxes  and 
policies.  During  these  debates,  conflicting 
aasumpUons  regarding  Soviet  relations  with 
the  United  SUtes  wlU  be  M-gued. 

To  the  leadership  m  Moscow,  the  domi- 
nant prestiuree  In  this  country  appear  to  be 
mlUtaLTism  and  reaction.  They  note  the  talk 
of  reduced  military  budget,  but  pay  more 
attention  to  Administ ration  pressure  for 
rapid  deployments  of  MIRV  and  ABM.  They 
would  be  Interested  in  the  Presldenfa  words 
regarding  trade  possibilities,  but  are  more 
Impressed  with  the  rejection  of  the  Pord 
deal.  They  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  la  said  for  reasons  of  domestic 
politics  and  for  reasons  of  state. 

Moreover,  expectation  of  gains  from  an 
acUve  " ant  1- Imperialist"  campaign  is  stimu- 
lated by  Soviet  observation  of  disorders  In 
American  society,  the  American  mood  of  con- 
traction from  involvements  abroad,  and  the 
reduction  In  confidence  In  America  on  the 
part  of  lt«  friends.  The  temptation  to  preaa 
political  competition  actively  is  made  almost 
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Irresistible  by  the  prospect  of  decisive  gains 
In  the  Arab  world  and  in  Western  Europe. 

With  aU  this  In  mind,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
expanding  its  presence  on  the  global  scene 
developing  military  capabilities  and  diplo- 
macy, pressing  poutical  competition  as  hard 
as  necessary  and—in  the  case  of  the  Middle 
East — as  close  to  the  margins  of  risk  as  the 
priae  warrants. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  prospect  of 
heightened  political  competition,  nnd  despite 
ascendant  conser^-atiam  In  the  two  political 
systems,  progress  could  be  made  in  SALT  it 
Washington  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
differentiated  view  of  the  relationship  than 
Is  suggested  by  the  alternation  of  "detente" 
and  'confrontation."  SALT  does  not  signify 
detente  or  rapprochement.  What  it  should 
sigmfy  U  mutual  Interest  in  damping  down 
the  strategic  weapons  competition. 

There  are  some  In  the  Soviet  Union  who 
share  this  view,  but  It  will  take  learning  time 
ond  restraint  on  our  side  if  this  view  is  to 
become  widely  enough  shared  to  overcome 
the  military  desire  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  quslltatlvely  (e.g.,  in  MIRV 
testing)  OS  well  as  to  push  ahead  Quantita- 
tively 

We  both  need  to  improve  our  signaling 
about  SALT.  Previous  signals  have  been 
smothered  In  the  noise  of  domestic  politics 
and  short-sighted  efforu  to  gain  bargaining 
advantages.  Soviet  signaling  is  Inhibited  by 
the  fear  that  an  expression  of  concern  will  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  poGeibilltles 
for  substantial  and  timely  discussions  of 
MIKV  thus  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  moment  is  Important.  We  may  miss 
a  time  to  influence  Russian  decisions  about 
how  much  of  their  resources  to  put  Into 
strategic  weapons;  Moscow  may  miss  the 
point  that  a  conservative  TJj3.  Administra- 
tion can  do  some  things  more  easily  than  a 
liberal  Administration;  and  we  both  may 
miss  an  opportunity  to  Improve  our  security 
by  stabilizing  the  strategic  weapons  competi- 
tion. 
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The  senior  AIDES  program  in  Min- 
neapolis has  won  State  awards  for  Its 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded,  has 
presented  a  plan  for  a  model  senior  serv- 
ice center  to  the  model  cities  board,  and 
has  helped  local  community  agencies 
redouble  its  efforts  to  reach  the  Isolated 
and  the  poor. 

To  date,  approximately  500  liave  ap- 
pUed  for  the  60  positions  offered  as  senior 
AIDES. 

The  senior  AIDES  program  in  Min- 
neapolis, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.*?. 
Kersten.  has  demonstrated  the  need  to 
further  the  efforts  of  senior  citizens  in 
this  very  vital  area. 

The  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  will  subsUn- 
tially  advance  this  cause. 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE  AND  THE  WAR 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP  CAUFORMU 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.    SCHMITZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    Paul 
Linebarger  wrote  In  "Psychological  War- 
fare": 

The  intent  of  propaganda  Is  always  a  re- 
sult observable  In  action. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
ACT  AND  THE  SENIOR  AIDES  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  provide  a  decent  and  meaningful  life 
for  all  older  Americans  in  this  countiy. 
especially  those  of  low  income.  I  support 
the  passage  of  the  manpower  bill  which 
provides  for  continuation  and  further 
development  of  senior  community  serv- 
ice employment  progi-ams.  This  new  con- 
cept toward  helping  our  NaUon  s  elderly 
poor  will  eliminate  to  a  great  extent 
many  social-oriented  problems  in  our 
communities. 

The  concept  has  been  in  eitect  in  some 
20  demonstration  projects  tliroughout 
this  country  for  the  past  2V2  years.  It 
has  more  than  demonstrated  its  worth. 

The  Minneapolis  program  is  operated 
by  Minneapolis  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Dnion  Council  under  contract  with  the 
National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
VS.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  AIDES.  aU  over  55  ycarj  of  age, 
and  all  living  on  Incomes  of  $1,800  a 
year  or  less,  are  proving  that  their  vital- 
ity, human  sphit  and  willingness  to  help 
are  assets  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  in 
meeting  community  problems. 


Many  people  have  mlstaklngly  blamed 
the  Vietnam  war  for  the  violent  and  de- 
structive activities  carried  out  at  home 
by  students  and  nonstudents.  But  vio- 
lence on  campuses  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere does  not  mysteriously  erupt  due 
to  conflict  in  Asia.  Nothing  even  slightly 
similar  took  place  during  the  Korean 
war. 

Student  violence  focused  on  our  de- 
ployment of  men  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
theater  of  the  global  war  arises  not  from 
the  war  itself,  but  rather  from  student 
attitudes  toward  our  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Their  hostile  attitudes  have  been 
purposely  fostered  and  cultivated  by  var- 
ious individuals  whose  mission  It  is  to 
drive  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam. 
In  1965  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  in  Senate  document  No. 
72.  89th  Congress,  first  session,  stated— 
and  supplied  the  necessary  evidence  to 
show — that  "the  control  of  the  anti-Viet- 
nam movement  has  clearly  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  moderate  elements  who 
may  have  controlled  it  at  one  time,  into 
the  bands  of  Communists  and  extremist 
elements  who  are  openly  sympathetic  to 
the  Vietcong  and  openly  hostile  to  the 
United  States." 

This  2S6-page  report  was  put  out  5 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  Communist 
and  extremist  control  of  the  movement 
has  not  abated,  although  It  has  been 
camouflaged  by  the  large  numbers  which 
have  been  rallied  in  support  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia.  One  of  the  more  despicable  aspects 
of  this  situation  is  that  the  colleges  have 
paid  to  have  their  students  indoctrinated 
with  various  distortions,  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  blatant  lies,  whose  Influence 
upon  the  students  is  now  reflected  In 
ever-widening  circles  of  blood  and  de- 
struction. Just  recently  at  Irvine,  within 
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11  days  of  a  speech  at  the  DCI  campus 
by  the  well-known  revolutionary,  Tom 
Hayden,  a  Stanford  Research  Institute 
building  was  bombed  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  was 
severely  damaged  by  Are. 

The  purpose  of  propaganda  is  always 
action.  The  purpose  of  anti-Vietnam, 
anti-American  propaganda  is  action 
against  America. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee Just  concluded  a  study  on  campus 
speakers  which  gives  us  insight  Into  the 
magnitude  of  the  pro-North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  effort  conducted  on  the  cam- 
puses. The  House  committee  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  179  colleges  and  univer- 
iiities  requesting  information  on  speakers 
who  had  appeared  on  campus  in  the  last 
2  years.  Prom  the  95  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  responded,  in  full  or  In 
part,  to  the  committee's  survey,  it  was 
determined  that  in  the  last  2  years  no  less 
than  $100,000  had  gone  to  speakers  rep- 
resenting organizations  violently  op- 
posed to  our  actions  in  Vietnam  and  bent 
on  revolution  in  the  United  States.  These 
organizations  ran  the  gamut  from  the 
Communist  Party  to  tlie  Youth  Inter- 
national Party — Yippies. 

When  it  is  realized  that  these  95  col- 
leges represent  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  country, 
and  that  all  of  these  95  did  not  respond 
in  full  to  the  questionnaire,  a  little  ex- 
trapolation allows  us  to  see  that  well  over 
a  million  dollars  must  have  been  paid  to 
these  revolutionaries.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  much  feeling  on  the  campuses  is 
directed  against  our  actions  in  Vietnam? 
In  the  name  of  free  speech  the  educa- 
tional institutions  have  not  only  helped 
spread  violence  among  their  students  but 
have  supported  through  speakers'  fees 
the  Individuals  who  are  responsible. 

A  study  dealing  with  Cliinese  Commu- 
nist indoctrination  techniques,  used  so 
succes-sfully  against  American  prisoners 
during  the  Korean  war,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

Tlia  indoctrination  program  wa£  divided 
Into  two  phases.  The  first  phase  was  caUed 
by  Army  psychlatrista  the  "mind  condition- 
ing phase.  '  During  this  period,  the  lecturer 
aimed  at  malting  the  prisoners  hate  America. 
They  were  told  that  the  South  Koreans  had 
treacherously  attaclted  tke  peaceful  North 
Koreans,  etc.,  etc.   .  .   . 

The  mind  conditioning  phase  of  enemy 
Indoctrination  procedures  Is  now  being 
undertaken  In  the  citadels  of  higher 
learning  In  the  United  States. 

Losing  the  war  will  not  restore  order 
on  the  campuses.  Restoring  order  on  the 
campuses  will,  however,  strengthen  the 
war  effort  and  save  American  lives  In 
Vietnam. 


DEFENSE  BUDOCTS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Russ  Clark,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
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whose  close  association  with  our  aero- 
space programs  has  prompted  him  to 
write  of  his  deep  concern  for  the  future 
of  our  defense  stature.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Clark's  letter: 

Dajllas.  Tex.. 
November  3. 1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacus, 
Conffrea  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  "Ticch":  As  a  concerned  cKiZicn  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States.  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  very  deep  personal  feelings 
relative  to  the  current  position  and  proKcted 
trends  in  our  US.  Government  support  for 
Science,  Technology,  and  DOD  Defetise  Sys- 
tems. 

Because  of  my  vocation.  I  have  very  re- 
cently had  the  personal  privilege  of  hearing 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able David  Packard,  and  the  Director  or  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  the  Honor- 
able John  S.  Poster,  Jr  .  discuss  in  some  privi- 
leged meetings  the  impllcatlona  of  the  cur- 
rent. DOD-planned  FY-71  Defense  budget 
and  the  current  guidelines  to  the  DOD  for 
the  five-year  preliminary  Defense  budget 
planning  for  PY-72  through  PY-77. 

A  concerned  citizen  must  be  shocked  If  he 
understands  that  the  proposed  FY-71  budget, 
In  terms  of  "real"  purchasing  power  of  our 
Inflated  dollar,  Is  on  the  order  of  93  bUUon 
less  than  the  FY -60  Defense  budget. 

Further,  the  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable 
citizen  would  be  equally  shocked  if  he  under- 
stood that  the  DOD  support  of  Science  and 
Technology  In  its  programs,  again  In  terms 
of  "real"  dollars,  for  the  PY-71  requested 
Defense  budget  is  lower  than  recent  preced- 
ing years;  and,  particularly,  that  the  current 
guideline  planning  for  the  "out"  years  (FY- 
72  through  PY-77).  again  In  temw  of  "peal" 
dollars.  Is  projected  to  decrease  year  by  year. 
The  Science  and  Technology  benefits  that  are 
realized  from  the  DOD  RDT&E  authorized 
and  appropriated  budget  have  significant  and 
enduring  effect  on  our  scientific  end  tech- 
nology base  for  many  other  government  pro- 
gram.5.  such  as  NASA,  DOT,  nnd  ImprovemenS 
of  our  Ecology. 

I  know  It  Ls  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
average  ctUzen.  but  the  lead  time  Involved 
from  b.-\slc  research  through  applied  research 
and  development  to  useful  products,  whether 
It  be  defense  systems  or  ecological  systems,  Is 
long  and  dlfllcult  and  requires  sustained 
funding  and  dedication  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering personnel. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  comment  In 
depth  on  the  well  known  threat  to  our  so- 
ciety of  the  continuing  advancements  in 
Science.  Technology,  and  Offensive -Defensive 
Systems  of  unfriendly  countries  who  con- 
tJnually  increase,  year  by  year,  their  support, 
in  terms  of  "real"  dollars,  in  these  activities. 
Sir,  my  special,  persona]  plea  to  you,  who 
represent  the  people  of  Texas  and  our  coun- 
try, ts  that  to  obtain  economic  growth  with 
social  Justice,  and  a  national  defensive  capa- 
bility that  will  effectively  deter  aggressive 
nations,  you  do  &U  you  possibly  can  to  create 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  issues 
among  the  people  of  Texas,  whom  you  rep- 
resent; and,  particularly  at  this  time,  to 
support,  as  a  minimum,  the  DOD  PY-71 
budget  request;  and.  further,  if  you  ai«  as 
concerned  as  I  am,  to  obtain  authcwlzatlon 
and  appropriation  of  more  Defense  doUant 
than  DOD  has  requested  in  PY-71. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  at  any  time  when 
I  am  In  Washington  to  amplify  in  person  my 
concern  as  expressed  above. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  consldervtion 
of  thU  crlUcaJ  subject. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Sttssell  Cuuuc. 
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THIS  WAY  LIES  MADNESS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUTOMnA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Spealcer.  an  an- 
cient Greek  proverb  said: 

Those  wtiom  the  gods  would  deitroy.  they 
Arst  niBlte  mad. 

There  are  Omes  when  it  seems  that 
today's  America  is  bent  on  proving  its 
truth  anew. 

On  the  same  day  recently,  October  21. 
two  news  stories  appeared  In  Eastern 
papers.  One.  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Baltimore,  reported  that  a 
PederaJ  judge  had  Just  ruled  that  the 
Baltimore  City  Police  Department  could 
not  refuse  to  put  a  nudist  on  the  police 
force,  ordering  that  he  be  hired  witliin 
7  days. 

Federal  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  was 
.•isid  to  have  declared  "that  the  decision 
not  to  hire  the  department's  top  appli- 
cant because  of  his  membership  in  a 
nudist  colony  violated  the  Glen  Burnie 
man's  constitutional  right  of  free  asso- 
ciation." 

The  other  ston'.  appearing  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.'if.  Evening  News,  and  also 
reporting  the  action  of  a  judge,  began 
as  follows: 

Six  of  Mrs.  Cecilia  Gracey'a  nine  children 
have  l>een  taken  from  her  and  placed  In 
foster  homes  because  she  refused  to  send 
them  to  a  school  for  "sex  teaching." 

Public  school  authorities  in  Oswego 
County.  N.Y..  have  admitted  that  abor- 
tion was  discussed  in  a  class  which  Mrs. 
Giacey's  children  were  required  to  at- 
tend. Judge  Donald  Comstock  reportedly 
slated,  regarding  her  children: 

I  have  an  obligation  under  the  law  to  see 
that  they  get  au  education.  I  bad  no  alterna- 
tive. 


At  the  time  the  story  was  written.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gracey  did  not  even  icnow 
where  their  three  youngest  school  aged 
children  had  been  taken. 

A  society  which  simultaneously,  by 
court  decision,  compels  the  hiring  of 
nudists  as  policemen  and  takes  children 
away  from  their  parents  for  not  attend- 
ing classes  in  which  abortion  is  dlscu.ssed. 
is  a  society  well  on  the  road  to  insanity. 

Some  will  say  these  are  mere  isolated 
Instances,  and  so  they  are — now.  That  is 
why  they  are  still  newsworthy.  But  the 
pattern  of  madness  they  reveal  is  spread- 
itig— and  infectious.  This  is  worse  than 
moral  bankruptcy:  it  is  a  total  perver- 
sion of  common  decency  and  common 
sense. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  warning 
of  the  dangers  of  the  continuing  drive  by 
our  Government  school  systems — which 
is  the  proper  name  to  give  to  what  we 
usually  call  "public  schools" — to  change 
and  dominate  the  children  who  attend 
them,  estranging  them  thereby  from 
their  parents.  The  current  practice  of 
administering  amphetamines  and  related 
powerful  drugs  to  young  children  in 
many  Government  schools,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  hearing  Septem- 
ber  29  by   Congressman   CoHNELros   J. 
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Gallagher's  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  is 
further  alarming  evidence  of  this  trend. 
Testimony  presented  at  that  hearing  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  jH'essure  put  on 
parents  who  try  to  resist,  or  decline  to 
consent  to  the  drugging  of  their  children 
at  school. 

To  quote  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
H.  Youngs,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  formerly 
of  UtUeRock,  Ark.: 

Tbe  next  few  inonih«  the  pressure  wbs  ex* 
Creme.  We  received  almost  dally  notes  from 
the  chUdren's  teacbers  and  calls  from  the 
school.  We  were  told  our  children  had  com- 
pletely quit  Crying  and  were  falling  every 
subject.  We  knew  what  they  were  trying  to 
accompllah  by  this,  because  we  knew  parents 
In  tbe  neighborhood  that  submitted  their 
children  to  tbe  program  because  they 
couldn't  take  the  pressure.  Believe  me,  It 
wasn't  B  pretty  sight  to  see  llcUe  children's 
personalities  changed  with  the  use  of  drugs. 

My  husband  and  I  had  no  one  to  turn  to. 
We  knew  that  the  school  offlclals  would  do 
nothing.  At  this  point  we  felt  we  had  two 
alternatives:  leave  Arkansas  or  stay  and  tight. 
We  choee  to  stay  and  flghc.  We  knew  there 
were  hundreds  of  children  on  drugs  and 
someone.  stMnewhere  would  listen  and  help 
Us  put  a  stop  to  this  program.  We  were 
wrong I 

Mrs.  Youngs  listed  no  less  than  15  of- 
ficials and  other  persons  to  whom  she 
appealed  for  help.  None  could  or  would 
do  anything  to  protect  her  children. 

But  to  take  a  child  away  from  his  home 
and  his  parents  altogether,  and  place 
him  in  another  home  without  his  par- 
ents' consent  or  even  knowledge  because 
ol  a  dispute  over  his  schooling,  is  utterly 
unforgivable.  This  sort  of  thing  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China,  but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  happened  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  cases  children  have  been 
forcibly  returned  to  government  schools, 
or  their  parents  have  been  fined  or  briefly 
jailed  for  withdrawing  them  from  school, 
but  never  before  to  my  knowledge  has  a 
child  been  legally  removed  from  his  home 
for  this  reason.  And  this  case  involves 
not  Just  one  child,  but  six. 

That  is  why  the  case  of  the  Gracey 
family  deserves  nationwide  attention.  If 
the  reported  facta  are  false,  this  should 
be  established  without  delay.  If  they  are 
true,  they  constitute  the  clearest  proof 
so  far  of  the  full  extent  of  the  nightmare 
which  our  government  school  system  is 
rapidly  becoming,  and  of  the  crying  need 
for  action  at  every  level  of  government 
to  call  a  halt  to  such  monstrous  abuses  of 
power. 


ROORBACK  STYLE;  THE  SMEAR 
ARTIST 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLiNG 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  national  politics  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  column  by  James 
Reston  which  appeared  In  the  Kansas 
Ctly  Star  of  October  30, 1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ROOEBACK    StTLB:    TBI   SUKAK   AlTIST 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washimctom. — The  last  few  days  of  * 
political  campaign  are  always  the  most  dan- 
gerous, for  then  candidates  are  vulnerable 
to  damaging  and  misleading  attacks  which 
they  have  no  time  to  answer. 

The  last-minute  smear  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ugliest  tactics  of  American  politics,  and 
lately  It  has  been  used  against  Sen.  Edmund 
B.  Muskie  of  Maine,  among  others. 

For  example,  a  three-quarter  page  ad  has 
recently  been  appearing  in  some  Maine  news- 
papers signed  by  Carl  L.  Shipley,  a  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColucQbla,  who  Identifies  himself  as 
"Treasurer,  Committee  for  a  Respectable 
Congress." 

The  advertisement  asks : 

"What  kind  of  man  Is  Edmund  Muskle?*' 
and  answers  as  follows:  "You  can't  be  sure 
by  what  he  says  today  In  Maine  at  election 
time.  But  you  can  find  out  something  about 
htm  by  taking  a  look  at  what  he  and  his 
friends,  whose  support  he  accepts,  have  been 
saying  all  along.  If  you  agree  with  their  views 
on  excusing  lawlessness,  on  undermining  na- 
tional defense,  on  forgiving  rioters  and 
looters,  and  on  accepting  the  use  of  mari- 
juana and  heroin  by  our  young  people,  then 
Muskle  Is  your  kind  of  man." 

Fortunately  Senator  Muskle  had  time  to 
publicize  and  dramatize  this  as  "a  vicious. 
Irresponsible,  deliberate  untruth,"  but  a 
similar  ad  was  run  against  Sen.  Joe  Tydlngs 
In  Maryland  and  Congresman  Tunney.  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  it  Is  a  warning  of  what  can  be 
expwcted  in  tbe  closing  hours  of  this  squalid 
campaign. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1844  gave  a 
name  to  this  sort  of  thing.  It  was  called 
a  "Roorback."  At  that  time,  when  the  Ten- 
nessee Democrat.  Jamee  K.  Polk,  was  run- 
ning against  Henry  Clay  of  Virginia,  then 
a  Whig,  the  Ithaca.  N.T.,  Chronicle,  a  Whig 
newspaper,  published  what  purported  to 
be  an  excerpt  from  one  Baron  Roorback's 
Journal  in  which  Roorback  claimed  to  have 
watched  tbe  purchase  of  43  alavee  by  Polk 
with  "the  mark  of  the  branding  Iron  and 
the  initials  of  his  name  on  their  shoul- 
ders .  .  ." 

In  actual  fact,  though  this  was  widely  re- 
printed Just  before  tbe  voting  and  Polk  ac- 
tually won  the  election,  there  was  no  such 
event,  and  there  was  no  Baron  Roorback;  but 
tbe  last-minute  smear  was  establisbed  and 
we  have  had  "Roorbacks"  ever  since. 

What  is  interesting  now.  however.  Is  not 
that  the  dirty  tricks  of  politics  go  on  but  that 
they  seem  to  be  accepted  so  casually.  Many 
of  the  one-minute  political  television  ads  are 
based  on  tbe  same  kind  of  misleading  state- 
ments as  the  Muskle  ad.  with  quotes  taken 
out  of  context  and  the  candidate  accused  of 
believing  any  statement  ever  made  by  any 
of  bis  supporters. 

Even  our  most  respectable  colleagues  on 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  tJlsmlsa  the  current 
political  appeals  to  fear  oy  recalling,  quite 
accurately,  that  the  Democrats  have  often 
done  the  same  thing.  Boys  will  be  boys,  they 
seem  to  be  saying  a  little  sadly.  "But  let  It 
pass;  mostly  we  remember  a  quote  from  that 
wise  old  American  philosopher.  Mr.  Dooley: 
'Politics  ain't  beanbag.'  " 

Which  Is  true  enough,  but  one  thing  la 
fairly  clear.  This  dirty  stuff  won't  "pass"  un- 
til the  voters  demonstrate  that  it  doesn  't  pay 
off  on  election  day.  No  doubt  Shipley  thought 
he  would  get  away  with  the  smear  on  Senator 
Muskle  or  be  wouldn't  have  placed  the  ads. 

Tens  of  nvllUons  are  being  spent  on  tricky 
TV  ads  in  this  campaign — all  on  tbe  assump- 
tion that  the  papers  and  the  voters  wlU  ei- 
ther let  them  pass  or  shrug  them  off. 

Every    campaign    seems    to    develop    new 
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techniques  designed  to  mislead  the  public. 
For  example.  In  this  compalgn.  President 
Nixon  has  been  condemning  campus  protest- 
ers, which  Is  fair  enough,  but  Newsweek  mag- 
azine reports  this  week  that  in  order  to  dram- 
atize the  President's  counterattacks  on  the 
student  radicals,  "on  occasion  the  President's 
staff  leaks  a  few  hecklers  into  the  hall  so 
that  Mr.  Nixon  may  back  them  down." 

Hugh  Sldey  makes  the  same  point  In  thU 
week's  Life  magazine.  "Nixon's  advance 
men."  he  wrltea.  "this  fall  have  carefully  ar- 
ranged with  local  police  to  rllow  enough  dis- 
senters m  the  staging  areas  so  the  President 
wilt  have  his  theme  well  Illustrated  as  he 
warms  to  his  Job." 

Well,  as  Carl  Shipley  would  probably  say. 
If  that's  the  sort  of  politics  you  want,  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  let  It  pass.  But  In  a  wmy,  the 
real  issue  of  the  1970  congressional  elections 
Is  not  tbe  candidates  but  the  tactics.  For  one 
thing  is  fairly  clear:  The  President  is  making 
a  test  in  this  election  to  see  whether  his  ap- 
peals to  fear  of  crime,  drugs,  smut  and  per- 
missiveness in  general  can  be  used  to  create 
a  new  conservative  political  majority  in 
America. 

U  the  Nlxon-Agnew  type  of  scare  politics 
works  in  the  '70  election,  It  is  almost  sure  to 
be  carried  over  into  the  presidential  election 
of  1973,  dividing  and  polarizing  the.  politics 
of  the  nation  even  more  than  at  present. 

This  is  what  this  campaign  is  all  about: 
It  is  about  the  Integrity  of  our  national  poll- 
tics  and  If  this  cannot  somehow  be  estab- 
lished. It  la  bard  to  imagine  how  we  can  solve 
the  rest  of  our  staggering  problems. 


MAYOR  CERVANTES  SPEAKS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OP  maaomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK3 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent address  by  the  Honorable  Alfonso 
J.  Cervantes,  the  mayor  of  the  dty  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

In  his  thoughtful  discourse,  Mayor 
Cervantes  points  out  that: 

Though  the  federal  grants-in-aid  systems 
for  the  central  cities  of  older  metropolitan 
areas  has  been  substantieUly  advantageous  In 
many  Instances,  on  an  over-all  evaluation. 
the  categorical  grant  system  has  been  over- 
regulated,  under-supported,  divisive,  waste- 
ful, frustrating,  completely  beyond  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy's  copaclUes.  substantially 
ineffective,  in  the  long  run  subversive  of  the 
very  federal  system  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
that  the  whole  system  must  be  radically 
altered  from  a  revenue  grant  system  to  a 
revenue  sharing  system. 

Mayor  Cervantes  reaches  the  further 
conclusion  that  revenue  sharing  is  the 
appropriate  strategy  to  return  to  the 
cities'  mayors  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  their  mandate. 
Without  revenue  sharing  the  authority 
over  the  various  programs  Is  located  in 
Washington  and  not  in  the  cities  where 
the  people  and  their  problems  are. 

With  Harvard  Prof.  Edward  Banfield, 
author  of  the  Model  Cities  Task  Force 
Report  recently  released  by  the  White 
House,  Mayor  Cervantes  maintains  that 
with  the  growth  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  from  millions  to  billions  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  confronted  with  a  basic 
decision:  either  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  greatly  expand  its  present 
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bureaucracy  or  it  will  have  to  return  the 
administration  of  the  programs  to  the 
cities  themselves.  Mayor  Cervantes  sug- 
gests that  the  unwelcome  alternative  of 
multiplying  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  the  consequent  minimization  of  the 
local  authority  is  antithetical  to  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  that  which  our  Found- 
ing Fathei-s  envisioned. 

Fortunately,  the  mayor  was  able  to 
make  his  remarks  before  the  very  of- 
ficials responsible  for  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams at  a  confei-ence  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
held  in  furtherance  of  a  3-year  program 
to  Improve  and  streamline  Federal  grant 
program  administration. 

I  commend  Mayor  Cervantes"  interest- 
ing and  informative  address,  and  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

PZDFRAL    REVCNTfE    SHAKING    AND    THZ    CITIES : 

A  Vntw  FsoM  St.  Lauis 
(By  Hon.  A.  J.  Cervantes) 

Gentlemen:  It  may  sound  like  a  bit  of 
banter  and  playful  needling  for  a  Mayor  of 
one  of  the  older,  larger  cities  to  initiate  our 
discussion  by  stating: 

"I  have  dreamed  of  the  day  when  I  would 
have  the  chief  administrators  of  the  federal 
grant  program  before  me  bo  that  I  could  tell 
them  exactly  what  I  as  a  Mayor  thlnlc  of 
their   whole   system   of   categorical   grants." 

I  know  some  Mayors  who  are  so  exasper- 
ated with  the  whole  federal  grant  system 
that  they  would  give  up  their  own  spleen 
and  their  cities'  "maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation" prf^ams  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  in  one  room  with  you  chief  administra- 
tors of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Justice, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Agriculture.  Transporta- 
tion, HEW,  HUD  and  OMB  to  tell  you  that  as 
far  as  the  core  cities  and  their  poverty  peo- 
ples are  concerned  the  grant  system  Itself 
hasn't  worked,  isn't  working,  and  can't  pos- 
sibly work." 

These  Mayors  would  teU  you  that  the 
whole  system  of  categorical  grants  "Is  over- 
regulated,  under-supported,  divisive,  waste- 
ful, frustrating,  completely  twyoud  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy's  capacities,  substantially 
Ineffective,  in  the  long  run  subversive  of  the 
very  federal  system  that  gave  it  birth,  and 
that  the  whole  system  must  be  radically 
altered  from  a  revenue  grant  system  to  a 
revenue  sharing  system." 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  would  be  quite  a  state- 
ment. 

But  It  Is  not  my  temperate  Intention  to 
make  auch  a  statement. 

Purtbermore,  I  need  not  make  such  a 
critical  statement. 

For,  as  I  win  document  in  a  moment,  this 
statement  has  already  been  implicitly  made 
by  our  President.  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  and  by 
the  conservative  RepubUcan  Mr.  Edward 
Banfield  in  his  Model  Cities  Task  Force  Re- 
port released  by  the  White  House  Just  two 
weeks  ago. 

MT    BOLE    BETOBE    TOU   TODAY 

I  recognise  that  I  am  before  some  of  the 
most  intelligent,  committed,  and  capable  ad- 
ministrators of  which  this  country  can  boast. 

Tou  and  your  agencies'  representatives 
have  always  treated  St.  Louis  with  a  con- 
sideration and  generosity  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you 
and  your  representatives  for  all  the  creative 
assistance  that  you  have  afforded  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities,  such  as  St.  Louis,  now  In  the 
throes  of  the  urban  crisis. 

I  know  that  the  reason  why  we  arc  here 
today  is  to  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion <a  federal  grant  reform. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  particular  categorical  grant  reform 
under  consideration  is  that  of  revenue 
sharing. 

My  simple  role  Is  merely  to  give  some  In- 
formal observations  on  federal-city  relation- 
ships as  seen  from  the  office  of  a  Mayor. 

My  point  of  departure  are  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  and  Professor  Banfield  in 
submitting  why.  and  I  quote  the  Banfield 
Task  Force's  principal  recommendation, 
"most  federal  aid  should  go  to  the  cities  by 
way  of  revenue -sharing  rather  than  by  cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid. " 

1.  "Fiscal  mismatch. "^-VoMTietn  months 
ago  today,  on  August  13.  1969.  President 
Nixon  announced  to  Congress  that  he  was 
.submitting  legislation  providing  'without 
federal  strings"  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
with  Stale  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Nixon  first  pointed  out  that  "Revenues 
of  the  Federal  government  have  increased 
ntnety-fold  in  thirty-six  years." 

'"Under  our  current  budget  structure."  con- 
tinued Mr.  Nixon,  "Federal  revenues  are 
likely  to  increase  faster  than  the  national 
economy.  At  the  local  level,  the  reverse  1^ 
true.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  'fiscal  mismatch' 
with  potential  Federal  surpluses  and  local 
deficits." 

NINE   THOUSAND   PRESENT  I 

My  head  swims  and  my  mouth  waters  when 
I  try  to  conjure  with  the  concept  of  a 
ninety-fold  Increase  of  federal  revenues  in 
36  years. 

How  does  near-bankrupt  St  Louis  react  to 
this? 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  past  36  years 
St.  Louis,  as  other  older  core  cities,  has  be- 
come a  concentration  center  of  high  cost 
citizens.  Its  revenue  increase  has  not  been 
9000%  but  eOOTc  (from  tl8  to  «109  mil- 
lions). 

In  St.  Louis  we  are  averaging  a  yearly  rev- 
enue increase  of  only  1.3'^  with  a  yearly 
cost  increase  of  over  5*"^ . 

Income — 1.3'r   increase. 

Outgo — 6.l',t  Increase. 

Clearly  something  had  to  give  in  St.  Louis. 
Poorer  City  services,  streets  not  fixed,  one- 
third  of  the  housing  stock  in  serious  disre- 
pair, housing  code  enforcement  lapsing,  in- 
adequate money  to  pay  for  policemen,  Are- 
men,  teachers,  city  workers;  peak  taxation 
and  peak  deficits — tbe  whole  urban  crisis 
bag — with  bankruptcy  not  far  down  the  fis- 
cal pike. 

A    MARSHALL    PLAN    FOR    AMERICAN    CITn:.S 

I  have  Just  returned  from  tbe  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Mayors  In  West  Berlin. 

While  attending  the  conference  I  was  the 
guest  of  West  Berlin's  Mayor  Klaus  Schuete. 

The  other  evening  I  remarked  to  Mayor 
Schuetz  how  amazed  I  was  that  the  cities  of 
Europe  so  recently  in  war  bombed  ruins  were 
now  beautifully  rebuilt.  European  cities  that 
I  saw  do  not  have  the  core  rot  slums  that 
Infect  American  cities. 

Mayor  Schuetz  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders uttered  two  words  that  speak  volumes: 
"Marshall  Plan." 

A  Marsh  all  Plan  for  ra  vaged  Eu  ropean 
cities  but  no  Marshall  plan  for  ra^'aged  Amer- 
ican cities. 

Here  likewise  la  a  type  of  "fiscal  mis- 
match." 

PCOEXAL    SPENCn^G    PBIOKtTQS 

Tou  notice  that  I  have  not  said  that  the 
federal  government  has  not  supplied  the  St. 
Louis  community  with  money. 

It  has. 

Lots  of  it. 

According  to  the  computer  prlnt-outs  of 
the  Federal  Information  Exchange  System, 
in  Fiscal  Year  '68  It  was  tl.T  blUlon. 

In  Fiscal  Year  '69,  S1.6  billion. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  past  Fiscal 
Year  it  was  »S7t  million. 

But  as  with  the  general  national  qwndlng 
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priorities  so  with  the  federal  spending  pat- 
tern in  St.  Louis.  Two-thirds  of  the  federal 
spending  in  St.  Louis  Is  for  military  and  de- 
fense-related expenditures.  B1.3  billion  or 
W'v  Of  the  $1-8  billion  spent  by  the  federal 
government  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  ■es  are 
listed  under  "Department  of  Defense  "  ex- 
penditures. 

50,000    NEW    HOMES? 

Of  course  I  am  proud  of  what  St.  Louis  in- 
dustries are  domg  for  national  defense. 

But  I  am  sure  that  you  sympathlae  with 
me  when  1  sigh  a  bit  when  I  hear  those  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Phantom  Jets  roar  over 
City  Hall  on  the  way  to  Viet  Nam.  I  quietly 
think  of  what  It  would  mean  to  our  city  if 
only  91  billion  of  this  investment  could  be 
put  Into  St.  Louis  housing. 

ONE  anxioNt 

A  bUllon  dollars  would  build  &0.000  130.000 
nomes! 

And  that  too  Is  a  fiscal  mii^match.  There 
were  not  60.000  homes  built  In  St.  Louis  last 
vear  but  only  7  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
City. 

2.  Inherent  incffcctirentM  of  the  cate- 
gorical grant  syMem.—  But  the  "flacal  mis- 
match" argument  of  federal -city  relationship 
is  of  Itself  no  argument  whatsoever  in  favor 
of  the  revenue  sharing  plan. 

And  neither  the  President  nor  the  Banf.eld 
Report  sa\'6  that  It  Is. 

All  that  the  "fiscal  mismatch  "  argument 
Indicates  1b  that  the  cities  deserve  more 
money  from  the  federal  government  in  order 
to  fulfill  their  tasks. 

Juat  t>ecause  you  put  one  gallon  of  gas  in 
a  CadiUac  car  for  a  five-gallon  trip  Is  no 
argument  against  the  CadUlac  because  the 
gas  investment  brings  the  Cadillac  far  short 
of  Its  goal. 

Pour  a  greater  gas  investment  into  the 
same  car  and  it  will  get  you  where  you  want 
to  go. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
tbe  Presideut's  and  the  Professor's  capital 
argument. 

THE  VEHICLE  ITSCLP  IS  DCnCTIVC 

Their  argument  is.  and  I  agree,  that  the 
more  fiscal  gas  that  the  United  States  pours 
Into  this  categorical  grant  vehicle  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  the  vehicle  Itself  is  de- 
fective. 

Tbe  system  itself  is  incapable  of  getting  us 
where  we  want  to  go. 

It's  not  the  drivers  of  the  vehicle — you 
administrators. 

It's  not  the  amount  of  gas — tbe  amount  of 
money  that  is  poured  Into  the  system. 

It  is  the  categorical  grant  system  itself 
which  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  model 
called  "Rei'enue  Sharing." 

EXAMPLES    FROM    ST.    LOtns 

Let  us  take  several  examples  from  my  home 
town. 

a.  Education. — Consider  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

It  was  certainly  programed  for  the  right 
goal.  It  was  set  to  alleviate  the  educational 
distress  primarily  of  the  disadvantaged.  Tbat 
was  the  target  goal. 

It  was  juiced  up  with  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  gas. 

But  the  system  itself  proved  incapable  of 
reaching  its  goal  of  assisting  primarily  tbe 
poor. 

In  the  Office  of  Education's  368  page  report 
analysing  Title  I.  the  average  Title  I  expendi- 
ture per  participant  in  rich  dlstrlcu  was  V326 
as  compared  to  »107  in  poor  dlstrlcU. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area  these 
^palling  disparities  mean  that  if  a  child  Is 
a  resident  of  Clayton,  an  aiBuent  suburb,  al- 
most tl.SOO  will  be  invested  in  his  education. 

If  he  is  a  resident  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
one-half  of  «!  ,600  will  be  expended. 
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If  be  Is  a  resident  of  KlxUocb  less  thui  one- 
fourth  of  the  Cleyton  •l.SOO  will  be  expended. 

And,  I  submit,  the  life's  cbaxices  of  each 
cbild  varies  according!;. 

Tb«  present  federal  grant  sTstem  did  not, 
aa  Congrtaa  and  its  administrators  Intended, 
lessen  this  Inequality  of  opportunity.  It  bad 
the  opposite  effect.  It  betchtened  the  In- 
equality. 

We  recognize  that  the  Impeding  interven- 
tng  variable  Is  the  State  Government  through 
which  most  grants  to  the  cities,  as  those  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  must  pass  through — 
or  be  rerouted  or  blocked.  The  system  as  it  U 
established  cannot  reach  lt«  goal. 

b.  Houairiff'HightoajfM. — Or  take  the  cases 
of  the  federal  mortgage  and  the  federal 
hlphway  grants. 

These  programs  are  heralded  as  having 
been  eminently  successful. 

And  they  were. 

Except  for  the  older  central  cities  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

These  programs  have  ringed  the  expand- 
ing black  neck  of  the  central  city  with  allUy 
white  laaso  and  stabbed  the  heart  of  the  cen- 
tral city  with  severing  concrete  knives. 

Just  how  long  will  it  take  Secretary  Bom- 
ney  and  his  A^istant  Secretary  Jackaon.  for 
all  of  tbelr  uniquely  wonderful  work,  to  bind 
up  the  federally  inflicted  wounds  of  a  divided 
society  with  the  alleviating  ointment  of  sub- 
urban open  housing? 

e.  School  Lunch  Program. — The  following 
is  a  statistic  that  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand. It  concerns  the  federal  school  lunch 
program..  I  don't  understand  It  because  I 
happen  to  luiow  thac  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Education  have 
done  everything  possible  to  aiisist  St.  Louis 
In  a  very  special  way. 

But  the  statistic  Is  this.  Throughout  the 
State  of  Ml-tsourl  60%  of  the  children  are 
receiving  hot  lunches.  In  the  affluent  St. 
Louis  County  it  is  only  40%.  But  in  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  where  poverty  Is  concentrated  It 
is  only  20r^  of  the  pupils  who  are  receiving 
hot  lunches. 

Durtng  this  past  year  there  were  over 
30.000  children  from  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren families  in  our  St.  I^ouls  schools.  Less 
than  half  of  them  received  free  lunches,  (cf. 
St.  Lout*  Globe  Democrat.  3/3/70) 

The  grant  system  as  now  devised  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  preferential  and  com- 
penaatory  mass  services  primarily  for  the 
no-incama  and  low- income  clttxen  even 
when  It  Is  so  programmed. 

d.  The  Lmo3  Delay.—lt  la  tnerltable  that 
a  system  aa  Incredibly  complex  and  run  by 
Individuals  who  are  neither  Immediately 
present  nor  immediately  Involved  should  be 
characterized  by  delay  and  uncertainty. 

St.  Louis  has  been  waiting  for  thirty-five 
years,  through  a  whole  succession  of  con- 
gressional delays,  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  Jefferson  National   Expansion   Memorial. 

Not  all  of  our  grants  take  this  long  to  come 
through.  But  considering  the  number  of 
steps  and  forms  and  processes  that  must  be 
traversed  before  a  grant-in-aid  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  a  city.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  don't 
take  this  long. 

Tear  after  year  In  our  summer  programs, 
for  ln.stance,  we  do  not  know  untU  June  how 
much  money  will  be  available  for  our  various 
programs.  Without  these  special  federally 
assisted  programs  I  know  the  city  would 
litcraJty  go  up  In  flames.  But  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  we  could  plan  not  by  crUis  but  by 
orderly  process. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  under 
a  revenue  sharing  formula  that  considers 
not  only  population  and  tax  effort  but  like- 
wise need,  the  cities  will  know  exactly  how 
much  groni  money  will  be  coming  to  them. 
I  have  much  greater  confidence  in  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  a  computer  working  in  the 
basement  of  the  Treasury  Department  tn 
getting  our  St.  Louis  grants  delivered  than  I 
have  in  my  own  efforts  at  walking  with  tnj 
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hat  In  one  hand  and  a  tin  cup  In  the  other 
from  door  to  door  in  the  Congressional  and 
Department  hallways. 

TKS    PKBSnWKT    SPKAKB 

President  Nixon  and  Profeaiaor  Banfleld 
develop  In  greater  detail  why  the  categorical 
grant  system  Is  no  longer  solvent. 

President  Nixon  speaks  of  the  growing  im- 
poaslbUtty  of  a  grant  system  to  run  a  938 
bUIlon  program  spread  over  a  half  a  thoosand 
separate  and  uncoordinated  aid  categories 
in  thousands  of  cities.  He  speaks  of  "over- 
lapping programs  at  the  State  and  local 
level";  of  "the  distortion  of  State  and  local 
budgets":  of  "Increased  administrative 
costs";  of  "program  delay  and  uncertainty"; 
of  the  "creation  of  new  and  frequently  com- 
petitive state  and  local  governmental  Insti- 
tutions": and  of  the  growing  threatening  loss 
of  faith  "In  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
Federal  government." — President  Richard 
Nixon,  "Revenue  Sharing  With  State  and 
Local  Governments"  (August  13,  1969)  In 
The  New  Fe^temtism,  p.  60. 

THX    BANnXLO    XXFOBT 

The  Ban&eld  Report  bases  Its  case  against 
the  categorical  grant  system  on  the  grounds 
that  the  programa  it  funds  have  been  over- 
regulated  and  under -supported.  The  Keport's 
key  point  is  that  the  system  Itself  wlU  no 
longer  work: 

"Now  that  billions  Instead  of  mUllons  are 
t>elog  appropriated,  the  sj/Mtem  timplp  will 
not  ifor/c  tu  it  used  to;  Congress  and  the 
federal  bureaus  cannot  poselbly  regulate  and 
aupemae  the  details  of  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams operating  In  thousands  of  cities.  It  la 
neoMSWj  ttlther  to  give  local  governments 
vastly  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  federal 
funds  or  else  In  effect  to  replace  them  with 
a  much  enlarged  federal  and  state  bureauc- 
racy. We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
which  alternative  Is  preferable." 

THE  ST.  LOUIS   MODB.  dTXKS  PmCMSaaM 

To  conclude  our  second  consldermtlon  on 
the  Inherent  ineffectiveness  of  the  prvsentljr 
constituted  federal  grants-in-aid  system  let 
me  cite  our  experience  with  the  Model  City 
Program. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  from  the  very 
first  day  that  this  program  was  announced 
we  went  to  work  on  It.  Those  supplemental 
grants  that  were  a  part  of  the  program  looked 
too  good  to  be  true:  no  strings  attached,  fed- 
eral funds  could  be  used  to  match  other 
federal  funds,  every  dollar  might  thereby 
attract  another  five  or  au  dollars.  Tber«  was 
no  doubt  about  It — and  I  still  have  no  doubt 
about  It— that  the  Uodel  Cities  was  indeed 
a  giant  step  In  the  right  direction. 

HAXD    WOKK 

Literally  hundreds  of  meetings  where  held 
in  my  office  over  the  past  four  yean  trying 
to  understand  and  work  out  this  program. 

We  canvassed  for  thousands  of  petitions 
and  signatures  to  send  to  Washington  to  get 
the  Iegl.=tlatlon  passed. 

We  worked  far  into  many  a  night  with  the 
hundreds  of  volunteers  needed  to  get  what 
we  thought  was  a  rather  sophisticated  sys- 
tems analysis  proposal  into  Washington  first. 
And  it  wfu  the  first  to  arrive. 

But  despite  all  our  local  hard  work  and 
despite  aU  the  hard  work  of  the  federal. 
regional  and  state  administrators  I  believe 
the  grants-in-aid  system  as  embodied  In  the 
Model  Cities  program  prevented  full  success. 

Such  a  long  range,  comprehensive  federal 
program  as  the  Model  Cities  process  demands 
continuity  of  administration,  consistency  of 
policy,  and  continued  strong  federal  Inter- 
agency commitment. 

THB  CHJurcx  OP  aoBciHisTaATioirs 

But,  as  all  elected  officials  know,  continuity 
of  administration  depends  upon  the  voters. 
There  can  be  changes  of  administrations. 
And  with  these  changes  of  admlQlctratiDiu 
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there  can  likewise  be  changes  of  emphasis  la 
policy,  directives,  and  Inter-departmental 
commitment. 

This  all  sounds  innocent  enough  until  you 
start  to  reduce  It  to  practical  city  poUUcs. 
Such  changes  can  put  the  dependent  city  ad- 
ministrations in  an  awkward  bind. 

Was  the  federal  admlnUTatlon  requiring 
a  comprehensive  or  a  selective  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  Model  City  target  area?  Could 
or  could  not  the  Neighborhood  corporations 
operate  programs  as  well  as  plan,  monitor, 
and  evaluate  them?  And  was  the  profram  it- 
self a  "Neighborhood"  or  a  "City  Ball"  pro- 
gram? 

A    MKIGHBOBBOOO    PBOCaAK 

On  this  last  Item  I  bad  been  given  to 
understand  that  is  was  basically  a  "Neigh- 
borhood" program.  And  I  accepted  It  as  such. 
I  was  and  am  now  primarily  Interested  In 
getting  the  services  to  the  low  income  peoples 
and  if  the  federal  government  were  decid- 
ing— as  In  the  OEO  program — to  go  the  non- 
City  Hall  route,  then  I  would  abide  by  their 
decision. 

Indeed  I  went  so  far  as  to  arrange  a  massive 
luncheon  to  which  I  Invited  not  only  the 
local  notables  but  likewise  the  top  federal 
administrators  of  the  Model  City  Program. 

At  this  luncheon  I  delivered  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  mighty  powerful  talk  de- 
claring that  the  at.  Louis  Model  City  Pro- 
gram would  be  a  "Neighborhood  Power"  pro- 
gram. The  neighborhood  residents  themselves 
WDQld  decide  how  they  would  spend  "their" 
Model  Cities  money. 

I  can  stUl  feel  the  pat  on  the  back  and  the 
shake  of  the  hand  of  the  then  prime  federal 
administrator  of  the  Model  Cities  program. 
And  I  can  still  hear  the  ring  of  his  voice  as 
he  said:  "Fine,  Pine."  And  so  said  they  all. 
A  crrr  aaxx  pboobak 

I  won't  go  into  the  bloody  details. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  the  St.  Louis  pov- 
eny  people's  money— which  Is  and  was  from 
the  beginning  my  prime  goal — was  held  up 
for  nine  months  while  we  tried— and  to  some 
extent  vainly — to  turn  the  program  around 
from  a  "neighborhood- wl thou t-Clty  Hall" 
program  to  a  "netghborhood-wlth-Clty  Hall" 
program. 

I  would  hate  to  have  an  unexpurgated  dic- 
tionary of  all  the  temu  that  have  been  in- 
formally applied  to  me  as  Mayor  dtirlng  this 
excruciating  "back  to  City  Hall**  process. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
respect  for  the  ability  and  commitment  of 
federal  administrators. 

But  I  say  that  under  the  present  system 
of  grants  where  you  are  congress  ion  ally 
charged  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  and 
try  to  run  everything  from  Washington  for 
a  hundred  thousand  different  neighborhoods 
throughout  a  pluralistic  country  such  cata- 
strophic mlsimderstandlngs.  seemingly  con- 
tradictory dlreciivee.  and  riot- provoking  dis- 
continuities of  promises  and  expectations  are 
inevitable. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  and  Professor 
Banfleld — the  system  simply  must  be 
changed. 

3.  The  present  itystem  deprives  the  ctty  of  a 
mttifor  toho  hoM  reapantMihility  and  uuthor- 
ity.—The  federal  grant  system  of  Its  very  na- 
ture deprives  the  local  executive  of  his  au- 
thority and  effectiveness  in  whatever  area  It 
extends  its  assistance. 

As  a  group  we  are  not  oomplsinlng.  But 
I  am  merely  giving  you  cues  as  to  why  the 
new  system  of  revenue  sharing  must  be  In- 
stituted if  we  are  to  have  a  federal  system 
based  upon  the  Ideals  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers— and  of  sound  management. 

"LOS   ANGCLE9   DOESH'T   STAIfn   VDt    A   DAMN 
THZWCl" 

Let  me  give  you  this  wxample. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  Urban  Crista 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Executive  Reorgani- 
sation Subcommittee. 
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There  occurred  a  highly  publicized  con- 
frontation between  two  Senators  and  a 
Mayor. 

The  famous  Senators  were  after  the  polit- 
ical scalp  of  the  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

When  their  persistent  questioning  of 
Mayor  Yorty  elicited  the  agreement  of  the 
Mayor  that  he  did  not  have  control  over . 
manpower,  welfare,  education,  housing,  tax- 
ing, and  a  whole  host  of  urban  programs 
that  a  Mayor  would  have  to  have  in  order 
to  be  substantially  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  City's  inhabitants,  one  of  the 
Senators  tartly  remarked:  "Well,  Loe  Angeles 
doesn't  stand  for  a  damn  thing." 

What  these  ili-tempered  and  misplaced 
words  of  this  great  Senator  were  really  say- 
ing was  that  the  Mayor's  role  in  a  City  means 
very  little — doesn't  stand  for  a  damn  thing — 
If  all  cf  his  chief  functions  have  been  pre- 
empted by  a  massive  anonymous  and  distant 
bureaucracy. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    OTHER    CrXIKS? 

Defipite  the  Senator's  Intemperate  manner 
Of  expressing  the  situation,  he  was  subsun- 
tially  correct. 

But  It  is  likewise  true  that  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  the 
cities  no  longer  have  control  over  their  own 
manpower,  housing,  welfare,  taxing,  educa- 
tion or  other  key  systems.  The  grant  system 
has  taken  them  over. 

And  here  I  come  to  my  key  point. 

Aa  long  as  the  categorical  grant  system  is 
la  control  the  local  chief  executive  cannot 
be  in  control. 

ITUs  Is  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  total 
contemporary  grant-in-aid  sysum.  I  wish  to 
document  the  statement. 

"*    DBCLINB    IN    AUTHOarTT" 

President  Nixon  In  his  request  for  Rev- 
enue Sharing  legislation  stated  that  the 
"Rapid  growth  in  Federal  grants  has  been 
accompanied  by.  ...  A  decline  In  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  chief  executives. 
as  granu  have  become  tied  to  functional 
bureaucracies." 

"Pn.INO  ON  RECULATIONS  AND  MORE 
RZCULATIONB  " 

The  Banfleld  Report  analyzes  the  red  tape 
dynamics  of  this  loss  of  local  control  from 
federally  ftmded  programs: 

"As  a  rule  Congressional  purposes  are 
stated  In  very  general  terms.  Agency  heads.  In 
prescribing  the  detailed  regulations  by  which 
these  purposes  arc  to  be  given  content  In 
particular  clrcuznstances.  necessarily  rely 
heavily  on  their  own  more  or  less  arbitrary 
Judgments.  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  Judgments  atmut  what  is  or  Is 
not  implied  by  a  statement  of  Congressional 
Intent  is  neceasarlly  sounder  than  the  some- 
what different  Judgments  that  might  be 
made  by  other  persons — local  government  of- 
ficials, for  example.  To  be  sure,  the  agency 
heads  are  under  the  discipline  of  knowing 
that  they  may  be  called  publicly  to  account 
before  a  Congressional  committee  If  they 
make  determinations  that  are  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit,  not  to  mention  the 
letter,  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
cipline, however,  is  to  incline  them  to  play 
It  safe  by  piling  on  regulations  and  more 
regulations.  They  know  that  they  win  not 
be  praised  for  getting  things  done;  their 
problem  Is  to  avoid  being  blamed  for  doing 
things  that  Congress — or  rather  certain  Con- 
gressmen— do  not  want  done,  and  the  way 
to  avoid  blame  Is  to  take  a  few  chances  as 
possible.  It  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  timid 
bureaucrats  produce  more  red  tape  than  ar- 
rogant ones." 

WHO  is  THE  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR? 

What  President  Nixon  infers  when  he 
Rtatee  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  au- 
thority of  local  executives  "as  grants  have 
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become  tied  to  functional  bureaucracies" 
and  what  Banfleld  spells  out  Is  that  under 
the  present  system  of  grants  you  administra- 
tors in  Washington  are  constrained  to  keep 
the  controls  over  the  programs  and  that 
you  can't  possibly  hand  over  the  authority 
to  the  Mayor  or  to  anyone  else. 

You  are  the  administrator  and  for  all  the 
euphemisms  that  are  used  with  us  Mayors 
we  know  you  are  the  prime  administrators. 

You  have  the  money  to  pay  the  piper  and 
you  call  the  tunes  you  see  fit. 

Your  priorities  are  your  priorities — and  not 
necessarily  the  Mayor's. 

Your  application  forms,  your  management 
devices,  your  multifarious  reporting  systems, 
your  multiple  audit  systems  are  yours — a 
hundred  strong  and  by  no  means  standard- 
ized even  In  your  own  Departmenu. 

This  is  all  built  into  the  present  system. 

"Better  that  all  should  suffer  rather  than 
one  should  go  astray." 

More  than  that. 

Your  far-flung  Department  may  detect  the 
mishandling  of  let  us  say  OEO  or  HUD  mon- 
ies in  New  York  or  Berkeley  and  all  but  im- 
mediately the  St.  Louts  GAP  administration 
Is  penalized  with  a  dozen  more  "safeguards" 
though  year  after  year  the  St.  Louts  Human 
Development  Corporation  has  handled  a  tl7 
minion  program  nith  disadvanUged  persons 
and  has  not  been  guilty  of  misplacing  a 
cent. 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States  can  not  have 
iL  both  ways. 

Either  Washington  will  be  the  prime  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  or  the  United 
States  will  adopt  a  system  of  revenue  shar- 
ing whereby  the  authority  can  be  handed 
back  to  the  local  communities, 

A  PL^NE  LOAD  PROM  ST.  LOL'IS 

Tlie  sharpness  of  this  dichotomy  of  either 
Washington  or  St.  Louis  will  run  the  St. 
Louis  program  came  home  to  me  the  last 
time  I  was  In  Washington  several  months 
ago 

The  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Model  Cities  had  very  generously  agreed  to 
listen  to  the  St.  Louis  Model  City's  Neigh- 
borhood ResldenU'  request  that  the  Model 
Clly  Agency  be  allowed  to  operate  the  pro- 
grams they  had  planned. 

With  extreme  patience  Mr  Balda  listened 
to  the  whole  story  from  about  twenty  of  us. 
In  his  explanation  two  points  became  pivo- 
tal: The  Mayor  was  the  head  of  the  Model 
City  Agency  and  those  residents  who  were 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  could  not  operate 
the  programs. 

When  I  suggested  that  if  I  were  the  head 
of  the  program  then  I  could  have  these  resi- 
dents operate  the  programs  they  had 
planned,  Mr.  Baida  replied:  "No,  I  too  have 
my  responsiblUUes.  We  have  our  guidelines." 

Mr.  Balda  was  right.  Within  the  present 
categorical  grant  system.  Washington  Is  the 
prime  administrator  of  the  program  and  not 
St.  Louis. 

A  MAYOR  AND  "Mls"  ANTl-POVERTT  PROGRAM 

Let  me  close  with  a  story  about  the  early 
days  of  our  CAP  organization. 

I  became  Mayor  In  early  '65  and  found 
that  my  predecessor,  a  very  able  adminis- 
trator, had  organized  In  the  Mayor's  office 
an  Independent  non-profit  corporation 
known  as  the  OEO-HDC.  It  had  a  magnifi- 
cent Board  of  Directors.  A  dozen  of  the  best 
citizens  to  made  up  what  was  really  a  "dream 
board." 

But  now  there  appeared  on  the  scene  from 
out  of  Washington  a  brilliant  and  charming 
young  Lochlnvar  with  stars  In  his  eyes,  down 
on  his  cheek  and  the  fresh  savor  of  his  Ivy 
League  garland  sUU  on  his  brow  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  the  iniquity  of  City  Hall  and 
this  "unrepresentative"  Board  of  Directors. 

Our  Washington  emissary  was  immediately 
ready  to  program  our  operation. 
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First  of  all  the  Board  Room  of  the  Mayor's 
otAce  was  no  place  to  hold  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram meetings.  The  meeting  place  had  to  be 
changed! 

Second,  even  the  blacks  on  the  Board,  our 
local  Negro  hero,  a  Judge,  who  Is  still  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  a  Negro  woman 
lawyer  who  u  still  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights;  and  several  other 
Negroes  of  comparable  stature  were  not.  said 
Mr.  Lochlnvar.  representative  of  the  poor. 

I  suggested  that  If  the  Board  must  be  en- 
larged could  we  not  recruit  our  additional 
memberfi  from  the  elected  PTA  Presidents  In 
the  poverty  neighborhoods? 

This  would  not  do.  I  was  informed,  since 
PTA  Presidents  even  from  the  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods were  likewise  part  of  the  "power 
structure." 

Today  the  Board  or  Directors  of  our  CAP 
agency  is  composed  of  36  members  ond  I  as 
Mayor  have  the  right  to  designate  three  of 
the  36  members. 

I  judge  our  HDC  organisation  to  be  on; 
of  the  nation's  best.  In  this  evaluation  I  be- 
lieve  the  OEO  administrators  will  agree. 

But  this  is  beside  the  point. 

rne  focal  issue  to  be  seized  is  that  wherever 
the  federal  grant  system  provides  Its  service 
to  a  city  there  is  likely  to  be.  in  President 
Nixon's  words,  "an  accompanying  decline  in 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  chief  ex- 
ecutives, as  grants  have  become  tied  to  func- 
tional bureaucracies." 

"NEW     APPBOACUCS" 

Gentlemen,  can  you  imagine  my  delig'tt 
when  I  read  in  the  paper  just  two  weeks  ago 
today  this  headline:  'Nixon  Admin lBtrati<_.n 
To  Revise  Grant  System  To  Aid  Urban  Re- 
vival." 

I  feverishly  read  on: 

"In  three  to  eight  cities  .  .  .  Clly  Halls 
win  be  given  authority  to  use  Model  Cities 
money  as  Uiey  wi&h  a'ltbout  prior  approval 
from  Washington.  The  usual  Pedcral  audits 
will  be  conducted  later.  .  .  . 

"In  three  to  eight  other  cities,  the  Mayors 
will  be  given  virtual  veto,  or  checkoff  powrrs. 
over  all  Federal  grants  flowing  into  the  cities. 
This  will  give  them  authority  to  coordinate 
Federal  spending  at  the  local  level.  .  .   . 

"In  several  other  cltiea.  all  poverty  are^s 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  will  be  in- 
cluded In  what  is  termed  the  model  neigli- 
iMrhood.  .  .  - 

"Acoording  to  sources  who  have  been 
working  on  the  revisions,  the  planned 
changes  are  an  essential  part  of  President 
Nixon's  'New  Federalism  Policy'  which  would 
give  more  money  and  authority  to  state  and 
local  governments." 

A   TELEOBAM    FOX    A    PILOT   CtTT 

This  announcement  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's "new  approaches"  could  be  an 
answer  to  a  City's  plight  and  Its  prayer. 

As  m  this  talk  we  spoke  of: 

1.  Fiscal  Mismatch,  this  new  pilot  progmni 
speaks  of  more  money  to  the  cities; 

2.  The  Inherent  Jneffecttveness  of  the 
Categorical  Grant  System:  the  new  pilot  pro- 
gram speaks  of  a  City  using  Federal  monies 
without  prior  approvals  and  with  subsequent 
audita; 

3.  The  Present  System  Deprives  the  City 
0/  a  Mayor  uUh  Authortt]/  and  Responsibil- 
ity and  the  New  Federalism  Policy  would  re- 
store the  local  authority  to  bis  traditional 
role  within  a  strong  Federal  system. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  within  minutes 
I  had  contacted  Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy,  the 
Director  of  our  local  Model  Cities  Program, 
and  we  dispatched  this  telegram  to  Secre- 
taries Romnoy  and  Richardson  who  had 
made  the  announcement:  * 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Greatly  intrigued  wlttl 
your  declre  to  moke  Model  Cities  oflort  a 
more  effective  part  of  the  ttaUonal  urban  pol- 
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icy.  Am  vlUUy  Interested  In  St.  Louis  being 
a  part  of  the  inittal  testing  of  tbls  major  new 
thrust. 

Our  Model  CitlM  program,  with  lis  nacea- 
sarily  UmJted  target  srea  and  our  ottjvlde 
Cfiatlmge  of  the  70's  orguileatiOD  and  proc- 
ess, make  St.  Louis  mn  ideal  major  city  to 
pRfttelpate  fully  In  this  new  endeavor. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy.  Director  of  our  Mo> 
del  Cities  program,  and  Eh-  Luclua  Cervantes. 
Director  of  our  Washington  OfTlce.  Chailenffe 
of  the  70's.  will  contact  your  office  regarding 
the  ctty'B  desire  to  meet  the  criteria  of  selec* 
tion  for  this  crestlTe  experiment. 

THE    NEW   FZI)IXAI.I5H 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  very  indulgent 
In  Usieoing  to  me  recount  St.  Louis*  "jyrlls 
of  PauUne"  in  its  relationships  with  the  fed- 
eral government , 

I  Uianlc  God  that  I  am  a  p*rt  of  a  federal 
democratic  system  where  such  dialogues  can 
take  place  acroes  party  lloea. 

All  of  us  In  municipal  management  are 
grateful  to  Dwtgbt  Ink.  Tom  Graves  and  the 
Oaice  of  Management  and  Budget  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  in  a  direct 
and  first-hand  manner. 

This  ts  the  first  time,  so  I  am  Informed, 
that  the  chief  admlnLttrator  of  a  major 
American  City  has  been  Invited  to  confer 
with  the  top  administrative  officials  of  the 
principal  Federal  agencies  to  discuss  in 
depth  our  common  goal — putting  available 
tax  resources  Into  a  working  machinery  to 
properly  deliver  services  to  our  people, 

I  know  that  you  are  striving  for  what  I  am 
striving:   the  general  welfare  of  our  people. 

Tou  and  I  both  believe  that  the  federal 
system  with  its  allocation  of  due  powers  to 
the  federal  government,  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  the  local  government  U  necessary 
for  that  dream  to  be  realised. 

Our  President  has  ststed  that  "through 
revenue  sharing  an  important  measure  of 
political  power  is  returned  to  the  people" 
and  that  "revenue  sharing  is  the  financial 
heart  of  the  New  PederaUsm." 

As  the  Mayor  of  a  Midwestern  River  City, 
Chairman  of  both  the  Missouri  Munclpal 
League  and  the  3t.  Louis  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  (East-West  Gateway  Co- 
ordinating Council),  a  Democrat  and  a  con- 
cerned cltlsen.  I  Agree  wholeheartedly  vrlth 
Mr.  Nixon  in  what  he  rightly  calls  a  bl- 
paxllaan  thrust  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  System  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  New  Fed- 
eralism a  reality. 


"VltTNAMIZING"    VIETNAM'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALZPOBJ«IA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  CX)HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  not  an  over- 
riding concern  in  the  recent  elections, 
yet  it  remains  one  of  our  most  important 
national  problems.  Although  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  among  them,  have 
agreed  forcefully  for  an  accelerated  end 
to  A  large-scale  military  presence  In 
Southeast  A£la,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  much  slower 
withdrawal  rate  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
ab.e  to  solidify  Its  political  base. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  "Vietxuuniza- 
tlon"  proeram  Is  that  the  Government  of 
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South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  effectively 
deal  with  its  economic  deterioration.  The 
United  States  has  been  attempting,  with 
limited  success,  to  help  stabilize  the  Vlei- 
DAmese  economy,  but  the  problems  are 
not  only  caused  by  a  large  UB.  presence 
but  also  by  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  South  Vietnam  Govemment  to 
take  a  forceful  stand  on  inflation. 

Dr.  Stephen  Enke,  in  an  informative 
article,    has   suggested    two    immediate 

economic   goals  for  South  Vietnam a 

realistic  exchange  rate  of  the  piaster  and 
a  more  ade<]uate  system  of  taxation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  readers 
of  this  Rscoso. 

IProm  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  S.  19701 
■'VirTNAMnEnfO"  Vktmam's  Economy 
(Note.— Over  the  weekend  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  decreed  a  "parallel"  ex- 
change rate  among  other  measures  designed 
to  curb  inflation;  for  certain  transactions, 
notably  exports  and  plaster  purchases  by 
foreigners  (including  allied  soldiers),  the 
rate  was  set  at  375  plasters  to  the  U-8.  dollar. 
Many  In  the  XJ^.  Congress  do  not  think  the 
sups  are  adequate.  The  following  article. 
WTltten  Just  before  the  announcement,  gives 
an  Idea  of  why  the  legislators  feel  that  way. 
(Or.  Knke  has  been  a  division  head  at 
Rand  Corp..  a  vleltlng  professor  of  economics 
at  Yale  and  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (economics).  During  the  past  five 
years  he  has  directed  several  studies  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy.  The  views  expressed  in 
this  article  are  his  responslbUity,  not  that 
of  his  past  or  present  employers.) 
(By  Stephen  Enke) 
Vietnam,  according  to  reporters,  is  headed 
for  an  "economic"  crlsu  that  wiu  jeopardize 
"Vietnamlzatlon."  But  the  Impending  crisis 
Is  in  reality  financial  rather  than  economic. 
and  the  remedy  Is  not  more  U3.-flnanced 
Imports  but  a  realistic  exchange  rate  for  the 
plaster  and  increased  domestic  taxes  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamwo  plaster  Is  at  this 
date  still  officially  exchanged  at  a  rate  of  IIB 
to  the  dollar  This  is  the  rate  at  which  our 
Government  buys  the  plasters  It  needs  to  hire 
local  lalxjr,  buy  local  provisions,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  the  rate  at  which  Vietnamese  importers 
officially  buy  foreign  exchange  If  they  can 
get  licenses  and  dollars  to  import.  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  Ols  are  supposed  to  buy  plas- 
ters, but  seldom  do,  for  the  black  market  rate 
runs  between  300  and  over  400  piasters  to  the 
dollar.  The  118  rate  Is  more  than  nve  veers 
old,  and  during  this  time  the  domestic  price 
level  has  tripled. 

oaricirs  and  pafkb  uohxt 
The  plaster  depreciates  because  money  In 
circulation  has  been  Increasing  around  30*'^ 
a  year  on  an  average.  When  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment's budget  is  In  deficit  it  Issues  addi- 
tional paper  money  to  All  the  gap.  Even  after 
recelpu  from  customs  and  other  import-re- 
lated taxes,  there  Is  a  large  and  Increasing 
deficit  every  year. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  re- 
ceives more  from  import -related  duties  and 
customs  than  it  does  from  all  domestic  taxes 
on  land.  beer,  gasoline,  business  and  other 
incomes,  and  everything  else.  The  income 
tax  falls  disproportionately  upon  govern- 
ment employees,  who  almost  alone  tiave  tax 
money  withheld  from  their  wages,  and  yields 
Uttle.  Agricultural  land  pays  almost  no 
taxes  even  though  good  rice  land  may  pro- 
duce a  crop  worth  35.000  plasters  or  so  per 
hectare  at  the  farm. 

It  Is  imports  that  provide  most  govern- 
ment recelpu.  These  «r«  finanoed  by  tlie 
U.3.  Ooverrunent.  not  by  exporU.  They  cost 
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the  n.8.  one  way  or  another  over  two-thirds 
of  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year.  These  varied  Im- 
ports Include  rice,  building  materials  under 
the  Ctnnmodity  Import  Program,  together 
with  motor  •scooters,  durable  consumer  goods 
and  other  'luxury"  items  otherwise  financed. 
These  Imports  have  not,  however,  been  yield- 
ing all  the  government  receipts  they  could. 
This  la  because  Import  licensing  Is  restricted, 
and  the  plaster  is  officially  over-valued. 

Consider  Imported  widgeU.  As  inflation 
continues,  the  sale  price  of  widge  in  Saigon 
ilses.  But  the  coat  to  the  importer  Is  the 
same.  If  the  plaster  price  in  dollars  or  yen  Is 
unchanged  and  the  Import  taxes  paid  are  un- 
changed. The  widening  margin  results  in  ex- 
cess profits  for  the  importer,  except  insofar 
as  he  must  share  them  with  officials.  These 
excess  profits  and  pay-offs  are  a  sort  of  "leak- 
nge"  in  US.  support. 

If  only  nominal  profits  were  earned,  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  would  receive 
more  piaster  recelpu  per  doUar  of  U.a.  sup- 
port. This  would  happen  If  the  plaster  price 
of  foreign  exchange  increased  as  the  Inter- 
nal purchasing  power  of  the  piaster  de- 
clined. A  substantial  across- the- board  deval- 
uation of  the  plaster  and  Institution  of  a 
flexible  plaster  price  on  doUara  to  licensed 
importers  is  therefore  urgenUy  needed. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  Is 
likely  to  have  larger  deficits  and  print  money 
more  r^idiy  because  of  past  and  future  U  S. 
troop  wtlhdrawals.  Presumably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  GU  wUl  buy  fewer  ptas- 
ers  with  dollars  as  fewer  soldiers  remain  In 
the  ootmtry.  It  lb  these  dollars,  which  the 
Saigon  government  sells  to  Importers  for  un- 
restricted uoe.  that  yield  the  most  budget 
revenues  per  dollar  through  high  "luxury 
goods  duties.  Accordingly,  foreign  exchange 
reserves  have  been  falling,  until  recently 
import  licensing  was  restricted  to  reduce 
Dales  of  foreign  exchange  to  Importer*.  The 
result  has  been  to  make  Import  licenses  and 
associated  exchange  more  profitable  to  those 
fortunate  to  secure  them.  The  loee  of  poten- 
tial government  receipts  per  dollar  of  US 
support  is  thereby  increased. 

Those  US-  officials  who  Influence  our  an- 
nual support  level  must  Utempt  some  very 
difficult  estimates.  They  must  try  to  assess 
how  much  faster  domestic  prioes  wUl  rise 
relative  to  the  circulating  money  stock  and 
how  much  socially  divisive  Inflation  is  toler- 
able. U  these  officials  w»nt  Import  licensing 
to  become  unrestricted,  in  an  effort  to  plug 
the  leakage  in  a.S.  support,  they  must  try 
to  guess  what  plaster  exchange  rate  (X)  la 
compatible  with  what  U.3.  support  level  (T) 
and  what  budget  deficit  (Z).  all  subject  to 
the  r«iuirement.  say,  that  the  Saigon  gor- 
ernment's  foreign-exchange  reserves  neither 
Increase  nor  decrease. 

No  mortal  economist  knows  how  to  Jtiggle 
this  collection  of  X.  Y  and  2.  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  taxes  less  than  ex- 
pected at  home  or  spends  more  on  wage  in- 
creases than  expected,  the  Z  budget  deficit 
will  be  greater  than  "planned."  With  unre- 
stricted import  licensing.  Importers  wUl  want 
to  buy  more  foreign  exchange,  all  financed 
by  U.S.  support.  Aa  a  result.  If  foreign- 
exchange  resefvee  are  to  be  held  constant 
there  must  be  either  an  Increase  In  the  Y 
support  level  or  In  the  X  exchange  rale 
More  Y  costs  the  XJS.  taxpayer  more  and 
gives  Vietnamese  consumers  more  Imported 
goods  A  hlgher-than-X  piaster  rate  costs  our 
taxpayers  no  more  and  provides  Vietnamese 
consumers  with  no  less. 

ABCUmc  »OR  X  SATES 

The  strongest  arguments  can  be  made  for 
letting  the  X  exchange  rate  be  the  variable. 
Then  the  related  Y  support  level  and  Z 
budget  deficit  can  be  set  annually  for  each 
year.  Unexpected  tax  short-falls  or  spending 
over-runs  by  the  South  Vietnamese  govem- 
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ment,  resulting  in  tnan  deficits  and  money 
In  circulation,  then  alter  the  exchange  rate 
but  not  the  level  of  U5.  support  or  the  phys- 
ical Inflow  of  imports. 

Arranging  for  an  officially  flexible  ex- 
change rate  Is  not  difficult  and  requires  very 
Uttle  time  for  preparation,  whereas  collection 
of  a  productive  land  tax  would  talte  a  year  to 
organize.  There  could  be  a  weelciy  auction  of 
unrestricted  foreign  exchange  and  of  re- 
stricted Commodity  Import  Program  dollar 
credits.  The  Saigon  govemment  ar  auction- 
eer could  protect  lts;;ir  against  collusion  by 
Getting  a  minimum  plaster  price  each  ses- 
sion. It  should  make  sure  that  all  legitimate 
purchasers  of  foreign  exchange  for  current 
Recount  transaction  can  become  accredited 
attendees  at  such  auctions.  Dollar  exchange 
In  dlflerent  "lot"  amounts  could  be  auc- 
tioned against  sealed  bids.  The  total  dollar 
sum  to  be  auctioned  weekly  is  easily  deter- 
mined from  the  known  level  of  U.S.  support. 

The  alternative  of  a  supposedly  single  act 
of  devaluation  can  only  be  partially  effec- 
tive. For  prestige  and  iwlltlcal  reascMu  the 
new  official  plaster  price  on  the  dollar  will 
almost  certainly  be  set  too  low.  As  Inflation 
continues  the  true  external  value  of  the 
plaster  will  continue  to  fall.  Import  licens- 
ing will  have  to  t>e  reintroduced,  excess 
windfall  profits  and  pay-offs  will  reappear, 
and  U£.  support  will  again  be  partially 
wasted.  So  in  time  there  will  have  to  be 
another  undigntfled  "catchup"  devaluation. 

These  suggestions  are  aimed  at  coping 
with  a  financial,  not  an  ccoaomic.  crisis.  The 
plaster  may  be  alUng,  but  the  consumers  of 
South  Vietnam  are  not.  The  availability  for 
consizmptlon  In  Vietnam  of  non-mlUtary 
goods  is  probably  a  third  higher  than  It  was 
five  years  ago. 

Obviously,  the  war  and  Inflation  have  ben- 
efited some  more  than  others,  so  that  an  In- 
ternal redistribution  of  real  Income  Is  desir- 
able. Rice  growers  and  farmers  generally  are 
doing  quite  well  except  when  they  are  refu- 
gees from  their  lands. 

One  major  reason  that  South  Vietnam  is 
not  suffering  economically  Is  that  unemploy- 
ment has  been  eliminated.  With  new  de- 
mands for  services  and  goods,  and  more 
money  In  circulation  to  "lubricate"  such 
transactions,  there  has  t>een  an  Increase  In 
the  gross  domestic  product  for  several  years. 
with  only  moderate  price  Increases.  Young 
men  might  go  Into  the  armed  forces,  but 
their  work  around  the  farm  was  taken  over 
by  relatives. 

Under  these  conditions.  If  real  Income 
needs  to  be  redistributed  for  equity  reasons, 
this  should  be  done  by  usual  fiscal  means. 
Profitable  rice  and  urban  lands  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  supplemental  stridleni'  wages. 
There  Is  no  Justifiable  reason  why  the  U,8. 
taxpayer  should  finance  more  imports  so 
that  the  real  Incomes  of  those  worse  off  can 
be  supplemented  hy  piaster  expenditures 
without  Inflation. 

Originally  the  idea  was  that  U.S.  support 
should  compensate  for  lost  domestic  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods  tiecause  of  mobiliza- 
tion for  war.  But  no  such  consimiption  gap 
occurred  during  the  years  that  jnderemploy- 
meut  was  t>elng  eliminated.  Gradually,  the 
U.S.  began  instead  to  fill  the  budget  deficit 
gap  with  Imports,  so  that  the  less  the  Sai- 
gon Government  taxed  and  the  more  It  spent 
the  more  imports  the  U.S.  financed  to  con- 
tain inflation.  Less  fiscal  reeponslbllity  was 
rewarded  with  more  consumer  goods  imports. 
Thus  the  U.S.  Government  during  previous 
Administrations  came  to  establish  a  perverse 
set  of  incentives  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

THE  COVXSNMENT  VCOVT  GOVXaN 

The  fundamental  object  of  "Vletnamlza- 
tion"  is  surely  to  make  the  South  Vletnameee 
government  and  people  mcve  sti f-rellant  and 
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Independent.  Tbe  goal  of  the  U.8.  Is  to  help 
them  to  tielp  themsidves.  In  part  this  means 
that  they  do  more  of  the  fighting  if  we  wUl 
give  them  the  necessary  equipment.  But  It 
also  means  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
emment must  Increasingly  govern,  not  only 
as  regards  malntalnlDg  physical  security,  but 
also  by  perlormlng  more  functions  of  govern- 
ment more  adequately. 

One  such  crucial  function  of  government  Is 
taxation.  No  country  can  really  liecoma  a  na- 
tion that  lades  a  government  with  the  ability 
and  will  to  tax.  Tlie  U.S.  Government,  as  part 
of  this  serious  exercise  In  nation  building. 
needs  itself  to  adopt  pollciee  that  will  en- 
courage those  with  the  power  In  Saigon  to 
tax  and  govern  fully. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK'S  WARNING 
TO  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Athens,  Ala.,  News-Courier  calls  atten- 
tion to  and  praises  the  observations  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack.  concerning  the 
dangers  of  misreading  the  significance 
of  international  communism  and  its  de- 
signs on  our  country. 

In  view  of  our  colleague's  exceptional 
record  of  service  to  our  Nation  and  his 
unique  positions  of  leadership  in  this 
House  for  the  past  30  years,  his  words  of 
advice  should  have  the  widest  possible 
distribution. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  editorial  of  Mr.  Beasly  Thompson  in 
the  Athens  Courier,  and  I  include  his 
comments  in  my  remarks  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  know  of  these  observations: 
McCormack's  Waxning  to  Amxxica 

John  McCormack  has  served  in  Congress 
for  42  years — under  one-fourth  of  the  men 
who  ever  lived  In  the  White  House — and  as 
Whip  and  Spealcer  of  the  House  for  30  years- 
Ion  pest  of  any  man  In  the  leadership  of 
either  major  party  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress. For  14  months,  .ifter  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  he  was  next  In  line  tor 
the  presidency.  He  used  to  ask  himself  In 
those  days  about  foreign  developments, 
"WeU,  what  would  you  do.  John?" 

In  a  coprlghted  Interview  with  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  McCormack  Issued  a  warn- 
ing for  the  American  people,  a  warning  bom 
of  his  long  and  close  otwervatlon  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  governments.  In  the  30s.  he 
said  he  saw  what  appeasement  did.  when 
Britain  and  France  let  Hitler  get  away.  0rst 
with  the  Rhineland — thinking  he'd  be  satis- 
fled — then  Austria,  saying  "Well,  we  can  Uve 
with  him." 

Today.  McCormack  finds  a  tendency  In 
America  to  "misread  the  significance  of  in- 
ternational Communism  and  its  designs  up- 
on oiu-  country."  And,  then  adds.  "Arrogant 
aggression,  whether  under  Naalsm  or  under 
International  Communism,  isn't  something 
Americans  can  Ignore  and  live  with." 

McCormack  exploded  the  popular  belief 
that  Communism  has  mellowMl  as  more  and 
more  people  say,  "We  can  live  with  Com- 
mumsm."  As  for  himself,  he  said.  "I  can  live 
with  the  Oommunlsta  if  they  will  leave  other 
countries  alone.  But  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
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Conununlsts  are  Just  as  much  bent  on  world 
domination  today  as  they  ever  were  There 
may  be  tension  between  the  two.  but  they 
can  get  together  oremight.  and  they'd  both 
like  to  see  the  world  dominated  by  Com- 
munism, with  America  Isolated.  Then  they 
could  fight  it  out  to  see  who  would  be  the 
No.  1  Communist  nation." 

If  John  McCormack  does  nothing  else  for 
the  nation  he  has  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
his  warning  would  be  a  great  epitaph  to  a 
unique  career.  It  should  bring  us  back  to  the 
realities  around  us,  not  let  the  surfsce  evi- 
dence blind  us  to  the  dangers  through  which 
we  live. 


GEN.  W.  C.  WESTMORELAND,  CHIEP 
OF  STAFF.  U.S.  ARMY,  ADDRESSES 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
LANI>-GRANT  UNXVERSimSS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  the 
address  of  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland 
to  the  Coimcil  of  Presidents  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Land-Grajit  Univer- 
sities. I  commend  Its  reading  to  all  in 
this  body  who  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
role  the  ROTC  program  has  played  in 
our  defense  structure: 

Aooaxas  bt  Gen.  W.  C.  WtsTMooxL&ND 

I  welcome  the  t^portunlty  to  address  the 
memtMrs  of  this  Council  this  morning.  As 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  for  three  years  from  1W10-1M3.  I 
have  more  than  a  casu-ii  appreciation  for  the 
responsibility  in  heading  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Some  in  our  society  would  place  us  poles 
apart  .  .  .  you  In  the  academic  world  and  me 
In  the  profession  of  arms.  Yet  our  two  profes- 
sions do  hold  slmilarltlee : 

Yours  appears  to  be  growing  as  hazardous 
asniine. 

The  turnover  within  your  ranks  is  ap- 
proaching the  turbulence  within  mine. 

And,  DnaUy.  the  maxim  of  tactical  sectirity 
that  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  Army  lexicon 
is  now  a  pari  of  your  vocabulary. 

In  a  more  .^eriotis  rein  ...  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier  responsible  for  your  Army  of 
over  a  million  men  and  women  ...  I  can 
assure  you  we  have  much  In  common. 

Pirsi.  we  are  tx>Ui  viuuy  concerned  aith 
youth. 

Next,  we  both  seek  to  instill  initiative  and 
responsibility  in  those  within  our  charge. 

Further,  we  both  share  an  Interest  In  pre- 
paring young  people  for  a  future  In  our 
society. 

Moreover,  we  both  are  eminently  concerned 
with  education  and  the  betterment  of  the 
individual  through  learning. 

And  finally,  we  both  engage  our  young  peo- 
ple at  a  time  In  their  lives  Uaat  is  crucial  to 
them  as  Individuals  .  .  .  molding  life  pat- 
terns that  are  vital  to  our  future  society. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  had  the  opportunity, 
like  you.  to  know  our  young  people.  I  have 
known  the  Americam  serviceman  in  the  moet 
difficult  and  hazardous  conditions.  I  have 
seen  him  In  peace  and  In  three  wars.  His 
dedicated  and  profeealonal  pwfonnance  can 
In  large  part  be  attributed  to  what  he  has 
received  from  our  schools — both  civilian  and 
military. 
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Like  your  profession,  the  Army  today  Is 
deeply  involved  in  every  aspect  of  tralnlns 
and  education.  Because  we  replace  about  one- 
third  of  our  manpower  each  year,  our  school 
ftyftt«ro  or  neceswlty  is  literally  the  largest 
cnmpufi  In  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  the  Army  school  system  consists 
if  2  colleges.  20  branch  schools,  and  11  spe- 
cUll«t  »chooU.  In  these  schools,  we  offer  over 
yOO  different  courses  of  Instruction  on  m  cam- 
J1VI5  that  la  located  in  17  different  states.  By 
the  end  of  thla  Ascal  year,  we  will  have  had 
67,000  in  the  classroom  each  day  of  the  year 
and  will  have  enrolled  over  350.000  service- 
men in  Army  schools.  These  courses  cover  a 
wjde  spectrum  of  academic  subjects  as  well 
as  skills,  trades  and  crafts.  And  most  of  these 
are  transferable  to  civilian  pursuits. 

Education  mean.-j  a  great  deal  to  the  sol- 
dier, the  Army  and  the  Nation.  What  Is  not 
well  known  are  the  additional  educational 
opportunities  the  Army  provides  Its  per- 
sonnel. Let  me  list  a  few : 

During  FY  70.  55,000  soldiers  completed 
high  BCliool  or  received  equivalency  eertlfl- 
cates  and  over  500  received  baccalaureate  or 
advanced  degrees  through  the  Armys  Ocn- 
ersl  Education  Development  Program. 

These  were  part  of  the  300.000  soldiers  who 
took  advantage  of  Army  sponsored  educa- 
tional opportunities— from  the  elementary 
through  the  university  level—during  the  past 
fi.ical  ye«P- 

Addltlonally.  in  this  period,  over  38.000 
men  who  did  not  possess  the  necessary  men- 
ial prerequisites  entered  the  Army  and  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  Improve  their 
basic  level  of  education  to  meet  our  mini- 
mum standards. 

While  the  Army  provides  extensive  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  within  its 
ranks,  we  do  look  to  civilian  Institutions  to 
provide  the  Intellectual  foundation  so  neces- 
.tary  for  the  enlightened  leadership  in  our 
modern  Army. 

Today,  over  90  percent  of  our  career  offi- 
cers hold  undergraduate  degrees  Our  goal  is. 
of  course,  to  attain  lOO  percent. 

Some  26  percent  of  our  career  officers  al- 
ready hold  advanced  degrees.  We  estimate 
that  approximately  75  percent  of  our  career 
officers  may  expect  the  opportunity  to  gain 
advanced  degrees  during  their  service. 

In  working  toward  our  goals,  we  currently 
have  over  3,500  officers  enrolled  m  clvtUan 
colleges  and  universities  in  pursuit  of  gradu- 
ate as  well  as  undergradunte  degrees. 

But  nowhere  Is  our  dependence  on  the 
civilian  education  system  more  demonstrated 
than  in  ROTC. 

In  my  opinion  ROTC  plays  two  vital  na- 
tional roles  It  undeniably  contributes  to  the 
defense  and  preparedness  of  the  United 
States.  But  It  also  develops  discipline,  char- 
acter, leAdersblp.  and  patriotism  in  ytning 
people  .  .  young  people  who  will  t>e  among 
the  future  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

ROTC  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  our  major 
source  of  newly  commissioned  officera  each 
year.  We  seek  in  this  program  to  develc^ 
enlightened  leadership  in  young  men  and 
motivate  them  towards  service  to  country. 

Our  overriding  concern  must  be  that  our 
soldiers  are  led  by  the  very  best.  In  a  society 
which  is  growing  more  permissive,  the  selec- 
tion of  leaden  not  only  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult but  also  more  important  If  we  cannot 
obtain  the  best  from  the  campuses  of  Amer- 
ica, where  do  we  as  a  nation  tuna  for  quality 
leadership  In  the  qiuintlty  we  require  In  our 
Armed  Forces? 

ROTC  is  a  valuable  leavening  and  balanc- 
ing Influence  on  our  Army  Officer  Corps  that 
draws  its  men  from  a  numt>er  of  sources. 
Through  ROTC.  we  acquire  men  who  can 
ihlnk  logically  and  clearly,  who  can  artic- 
ulate   their    thoughts    and    attitudes,    who 
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bring  with  them  from  throughout  our  coun- 
try ..  .  and  from  a  variety  of  educaUonal  in- 
stitutions ...  an  understanding  of  local,  re- 
gional, and  college  community  backgrounds 
and   viewpoints. 

To  achieve  the  quantity  required  without 
sacrificing  quality  means  that  we  must  exert 
every  effort  to  Improve  the  program  at  camps 
as  well  as  on  campuses.  Because  of  my  per- 
sonal interest.  I  vUlted  each  of  our  camps 
during  the  summer  of  1969.  As  n  rosult.  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  have  made  a  searching 
examination  of  our  Summer  Camp  Program. 
1  believe  that  we  have  made  sound  progress 
in  improving  ROTC  Summer  Camps.  To  stress 
the  high  priority  that  we  place  on  the  Camp 
Program.  I  placed  a  brigadier  general  In 
command  of  each  of  the  1970  Camps  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  placed  greater  emphasis  «n 
making  training  more  challenging  and 
stimulating. 

We  have  revitalized  o\ir  Summer  Camps 
along  these  lines.  We  have  fblfted  our  em- 
phasis from  a  vocational  approach  to  one  of 
leaderabip  development  and  evaluation.  Our 
Camp  theme  is  now  "Preparation  for  Leader- 
Bhlp."  We  have  emphasized  creation  of  a 
50lld  military  environment  with  serious,  no- 
nonsense  training  designed  to  afford  each 
cadet  maximum  opportunity  for  leadership 
development. 

Our  philosophy  Is  to  encourage  cadets  to 
approach  their  training  as  apprentice  offi- 
cers ...  in  short,  to  leam  responsibility. 
Learning  by  doing  Is  just  a  part  of  this  task. 
Equally  Important,  cadets  must  gain  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  planning,  equipment,  and 
coordination  required  to  conduct  each  class. 
Cadets  are  encouraged  to  analyse  each  ac- 
tivity and  discuss  among  themselves  and  with 
their  instructors  the  teaching  techniques 
used  and  how  the  training  could  be  improved. 
They  are  encouraged  to  approach  instruc- 
tion .  .  not  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  tak- 
ing required  training  .  .  .  but  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  young  officer  who  needs  to 
know  how  the  training  Is  conducted  so  he  can 
use  the  knowledge  later. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  successful  and 
popular  senior  officer  seminar  program.  These 
seminars  were  conducted  by  two  senior  gen- 
eral officers  ...  at  three  of  the  six  1970 
Camps— Port  Knox.  Port  Lewis  and  Indian- 
town  Gap.  Our  objectives  were  to  Inform 
cadeta  of  the  Army's  role  In  American  so- 
ciety and  to  provide  cadets  an  opportiuuty 
to  question  senior  Army  officers  directly.  Two 
benefits  stand  out.  These  seminars  have 
shown  the  young  men  that  we  care.  And  the 
panel  memt>ers  had  a  stimulating  exposure 
to  the  Ideals,  values  and  goals  of  college 
students  who  aspire  to  be  Junior  officers.  The 
seminars  were  accepted  enthusiastically 
98  percent  of  over  6.600  cadet  participants 
recommended  a  similar  program  for  1971. 

We  are  also  examining  the  Basic  Camp 
toward  making  it  more  attractive.  The  edu- 
caUonal  approach  Is  being  raised  above  the 
individual  soldier  training  level.  We  want  an 
apiN-oacli  that  is  appecUlng  and  challenging— 
at  a  level  in  keeping  with  the  academic 
standing  and  future  of  the  two  year  pro- 
gram applicant. 

Next  year  we  are  polnUng  for  aa  much 
progrees  as  we  have  made  this  year.  The 
theme  'PreparaUon  for  Leadership "  appeals 
to  me  as  a  logical  carry  over  for  next  sum- 
mer. Cadets  must  be  challenged  to  view  each 
training  or  leadership  situation  as  an  In- 
tellectual exercise.  Each  training  situation 
should  confront  the  cadet  with  two  objec- 
tives: (i)  a  sUU  to  be  nuiatercd  and  the 
rationale  for  learning  It.  and  (2)  how  the 
cadet  would  teach  the  skill  when  he  becomes 
an  officer. 

Perhaps  the  best  Indicator  of  progress  In 
our  campa  Is  from  cadet  evaluations.  Marked 
Improvement  was  noted  In  leadership  oppor- 
tunltlee.  physical  and  menut  challenges,  and 
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in  the  areas  of  camp  management.  The  re- 
sults of  these  evaluations  are  reassuring. 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  BOTC  on  campus 
Because  ROTC  Is  a  visible  symbol  of  the 
military  establishment,  and  Is  close  at  hand. 
It  has  t»me  the  brunt  of  antlmUlUry  feel- 
ing. It  ftill  probably  conUnue  to  be  for 
sometime  a  pr.me  Urget  of  hate.  Irrational 
behavior   and   emotional   immaturity. 

We  are  working,  however,  to  improve  c-ur 
program  on  campus  and  to  support  better  a 
meaningful  dialogue. 

Our  new  program  of  Instruction  for  Senior 
ROTC  has  been  published  and  was  dis- 
tributed on  August  5.  This  flexible  "Core 
Curriculum"  is  designed  to  flt  the  wide  va- 
riety of  institutions  hosting  ROTC.  Professors 
of  Military  Science  are  given  maximum  flex- 
ibility In  administering  this  program  of  in- 
struction. They  now  have  means  to  blend 
the  precepts  of  the  military  profession  with 
the  philosophies  of  the  Institution.  We  an- 
ticlpat*.  however,  that  modifications  of  the 
curriculum  will  be  in  order  based  upon  ca- 
perlence  and  evaluation. 

The  key  in  sustaining  a  meaningful  dia- 
logue between  the  Army  and  studenu  rests 
with  the  Professors  of  Military  Science  at 
these  Institutions  hosting  ROTC.  We  are  in- 
stituting additional  means  to  assist  them  in 
this  regard.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
communication  process.  ROTC  Instructors 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  prob- 
lems they  may  encounter  on  campus.  They 
must  undersUnd  the  importance  of  listen- 
ing and  Identifying  with  students.  They 
must  be  able  to  argue  persuasively  and  thor- 
oughly  both  sides  of  a  question.  What  v.e 
need  is  empathy,  not  dogmatism. 

How  to  engage  In  student  dialogue  Is  J-.tst 
lis  Important  as  what  to  engage  in.  Tech- 
niques and  attitudes  are  ImporUnt.  Give 
and  take,  admission  of  faniblilty.  and  con- 
cessions of  valid  points  are  essential  to  estab- 
bllsh  credibility  with  young  doubters.  Not 
Infrequently,  how  a  course  la  presented  Is  as 
valuable  as  what  Is  presented.  We  are  point- 
ing for  ROTC  instructor  orientation  courses 
tliat  will  emphasize  these  areas  in  the  future. 
We  are  also  taking  steps  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  credentials  of  our  ROTC  staffs. 
We  are  subillzing  assignments.  Officers  pos- 
sessing a  ma-ster's  degree  will  be  assigned  to 
a  three  year  tour.  In  September,  we  began 
a  program  in  which  officers  without  a  mas- 
ter's degree  may  volunteer  for  a  maximum  of 
two  years  graduate  study  followed  by  a  two- 
year  ROTC  assignment  at  the  same'lnstitu- 
tlon.  So  far.  more  than  700  officers  have  vol- 
unteered. And  we  estimate  that  1.800  will 
enter  this  program  over  the  next  five  years. 
We  expect  these  actions  not  only  to  result 
in  wider  acceptance  of  our  Instructors  by 
students  and  university  officials,  but  also  to 
Improve  the  current  image  of  the  ROTC. 

In  another  effort  to  Improve  that  Image, 
the  Advertising  Council  has  agreed  to  take 
on  ROTC  as  a  trl-servlce  project.  Advertising 
coeto  win  be  paid  by  the  news  media  as  a 
public  service.  Materials  are  currently  being 
produced  and  should  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  new-'S  media  by  the  first  of 
January. 

We  are  al-so  seeking  ways  to  Increase  the 
number  of  black  cadets  participating  in  the 
ROTC  program  In  an  age  of  minority  group 
awareness,  our  record  at  the  Junior  leader- 
ship level  is  not  good.  In  1966.  3.6  percent  of 
our  first  lieutenants  were  from  minority 
groups.  This  percentage  had  dropped  to  1.9 
percent  In  1970.  Other  company  grade  su- 
tlstlcs  are  comparable.  We  realize  that  the 
Army  is  undergoing  sUff  competition  for  the 
bright,  motivated  black.  Accordingly,  the 
Army  staff  Is  currently  examining  ways  to 
aUract  mwe  blacks  into  the  ROTC  program. 
During  ■  recent  Ijupectioa  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky.   I   witnessed   •  unique  program   re- 
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cently  started  by  the  Army  Reserve's  lOOth 
Training  Division.  On  weekends.  Reservists 
in  this  imlt  train  ROTC  cadets  from  five  uni- 
versities. These  college  students  participate 
willingly  and  enthusiastically.  Citizens  from 
nearby  conamunitles  provide  laud  for  small- 
scale  field  training  exercises,  I  have  asked 
the  Army  staff  to  see  how  this  training  can 
be  expanded. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  Improve 
Army  ROTC.  Our  program  must  be  dy- 
namic— one  that  can  adapt  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  at  the  same  time  produce 
officers  of  tba  quality  and  standards  that  we 
seek.  Although  mut^  remains  to  be  done, 
1  am  optimistic. 

Just  as  we  seek  quality  In  our  Officer 
Corps,  so  also  we  need  enlisted  men  In  the 
required  skills  and  numbers  who  are  moti- 
vated, well  trained,  and  dedicated  to  serve. 

Aa  you  know.  I  have  committed  the  Army 
to  raow  with  all  lU  energlea  toward  a  «oro 
draft — a  volunteer  force.  Our  task  will  not 
be  easy. 

The  Army  Is  In  a  period  of  sweeping  transi- 
tion. We  are  redeploying  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Inactivating  units  and  reducing  the  size  of 
our  support  base  in  the  United  States.  And 
St  the  same  time  we  are  still  fighting  a  war. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argumenu  both  for 
and  against  the  draft.  Yet  If  our  citizens  sup- 
port the  President  in  bis  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  War,  then  I  believe  that  Selective 
Service  must  be  extended  beyond  its  expira- 
tion date  of  June  30.  1971.  Additionally,  the 
draft  must  be  retained  as  national  Insurance. 

Movement  toward  a  zero  draft — volunteer 
Army  will  take  time.  To  achieve  our  goal  will 
require  us  to  double  or  triple  our  enlistments 
and  re -enlistments.  A  large  part  of  our  prob- 
lem Is  to  Increase  the  number  of  volunteers 
In  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  at 
the  same  time  we  increase  volunteers  In  the 
Active  Army.  To  emphasize  the  importance  I 
attach  to  this  task.  I  have  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant General  George  Porsythe  as  my  Spe- 
cial Assistant  in  developing  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  Modem  Volunteer  Army. 

How  successful  we  are  in  attracting  qual- 
ity personnel  In  the  skills  we  need  depends 
on  three  things: 

•Hie  professional  climate  we  generate  and 
sustain  within  the  Army. 

Resources,  and  I  mean  money. 

And  most  Important,  bow  the  Armed  Porces 
are  viewed  by  the  public  at  large. 

Our  Army  is  an  organization  of  young 
people.  Today  the  average  age  of  those  In 
the  Army  la  less  than  33  years.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  our  enlisted  strength  has  less  than 
three  years  of  service.  We  must  make  the 
Army  better  understood  by  these  young  men 
who  fill  otir  ranks. 

We  will  leave  no  stone  unttimed.  We  are 
reviewing  all  our  policies  and  administrative 
procedures  to  make  Service  life  rocoe  attrac- 
tive. Nothing  is  considered  sacrosanct  except 
where  military  order  and  discipline  are  com- 
promised. In  this,  we  cannot  and  will  not 
yield. 

We  will  need  to  Increase  pay.  And  we  wUl 
probably  find  that  additional  money  will 
primarily  be  put  In  those  skUls  that  have 
least  application  to  civilian  pursuits  .  .  .  the 
combat  arms.  But  success  will  not  be  forth- 
comlae  without  support  from  the  Adminis- 
tration: the  Congress;  the  news  media;  civic, 
business,  education  and  religious  leaders  .  .  . 
and  the  public. 

We  cannot  attract  the  kind  of  soldier  we 
need  In  an  organization  maligned  by  some. 
directly  attacked  by  others,  and  halfheartedly 
supported  by  many.  This  country  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  If  the  Army  is  viewed  by 
a  large  segment  of  the  poptilatlon,  particu- 
larly the  youth,  aa  an  organisation  to  b« 
shunned  and  avoided,  no  amonnt  of  money 
will  eneourag*  young  mea  to  «nUBt. 
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The  Army  as  an  organlxatlon  .  .  .  sworn  to 
defend  the  foundation  of  our  Nation  . . .  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  wlU 
continue  to  sarve  thla  country  in  Its  tradi- 
tional role.  But  what  the  Atmy  doei  and 
how  well  we  do  It  depend  on  paople. 

The  values  we  chertsh  hold  our  Army  to- 
gether. Without  them  we  have  no  esprit  de 
corps,  no  morale,  no  discipline.  And  an  un- 
fUfidplIned  Army  la  a  menace  to  society. 

The  ideals  soldiers  cherish  are  valuable  In 
all  walks  of  life.  Hopefully  we  engrain  or  rein- 
force these  ideals  In  the  majority  of  Amsrl- 
cans  who  pass  through  our  ranks.  Like  you 
...  we  also  are  concerned  about  America's 
most  \*aluable  asset — her  young  people. 


DRUG  ABUSE:    A   GLOBAL  MENACE 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  rozK 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATtVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all 
my  coUeagties  share  my  deep  concern 
about  the  serious  menace  of  drug  use 
among  young  people  In  our  society.  What 
we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  Is  that 
this  is  an  international  problem  afFecUng 
our  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Edward  H.  Meyer,  president  of  Grey 
Advertising,  recognized  the  global  Im* 
plications  of  this  problem  in  an  Impor- 
tant speech  delivered  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  September  21.  1970.  Since  Mr. 
Meyer's  speech  was  on  so  important  a 
subject  and  so  cogent  in  its  comments,  I 
believe  all  the  Members  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  speech. 

Accordingly.  I  include  Mr.  Meyer's 
speech  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point: 

Drug  Aansx:   A  Qt.OB&i.  BCknace 
(By  EDwaan  H.  Mxraa) 

Only  tan  years  ago.  a  serious  bualnesa 
thinker.  Professor  Theodore  Levitt,  writii^  in 
the  Har^'ard  Business  Review,  expressed  the 
then  prevailing  view  on  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  business  and  society.  Said  be: 

"In  the  end.  buslneos  has  only  two  respon- 
sibilities— to  obey  the  elementary  canons  of 
everyday  faoe-to-face  civility  (honesty,  good 
faith,  and  so  on)  and  to  seek  material  gain." 

Eight  short  years  lat«r.  C.  W.  Cook.  Chair- 
man of  Oeneral  Poods,  expressed  a  new  trend 
in  business  thinking  when  he  said: 

"As  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
more  and  more  businessmen  accept  the  fact 
that  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  en- 
vironment in  which  they  operate  has  an  Im- 
pact on  both  corporate  objectives  and  future 
groft-th." 

Today's  eiUlgbtened  U.S.  businessmen  see 
a  radical  switch  in  business  priorities.  Says 
B.  K.  Doraey,  President  of  Gulf  OH: 

"The  first  responsibility  of  business  Is  to 
operate  for  the  vicll-bcing  of  society.'' 

That  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  traditional  at- 
titude that  the  sole  function  of  bualnesa  was 
to  generate  Jobs  and  wealth! 

And  the  pace  of  corporate  involvement 
with  the  pressing  societal  Issues  of  our  time 
la  accelerating  rapidly  in  this  coimtry.  Be- 
hind it  Ilea  the  sudden  recognition  that  the 
problems  we  face  are  so  awesome  and  urgent 
that  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  solu- 
tion by  people  acting  as  private  indlvldtials, 
or  even  by  government  alone. 

We  see  a  growing  awareness  by  busineas  tliat 
we  are  Indeed  threatened  on  •▼•ry  luiut— 
by  tfae  holocaust  of  war,  by  racial  vloleoee. 
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by  the  paralysis  of  our  educational  Institu- 
tions, by  the  destruction  of  our  environment, 
by  the  specter  of  world  famine,  by  the  bur- 
den of  poverty,  by  the  disaffection  of  the 
young. 

We  also  see  a  concomitant  awareness  grow- 
ing: that  all  of  the  social  Ills  besetting  us 
are  not  local  or  even  national  In  nature.  'They 
are  international  in  scope — and  cry  out  for 
global  action  to  alleviate  them. 

My  presence  bere  today  at  the  X3.V..  in  this 
most  International  of  all  settings.  Is  symbolic 
of  the  tragically  International  character  of 
one  of  the  newer  and  more  frightening  crises 
we  face.  That  la  the  mounting  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  particularly  among  the  young 
people  Of  the  world.  It  is  a  global  problem — 
one  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  society  In  which  we  func- 
tion as  businessmen  as  well  as  human  beings. 

If  our  tragic  experience  with  drug  abuse  in 
this  country  la  any  guide,  the  problem  Is  one 
which,  ouce  it  starts,  can  snowball  perilously 
fast.  Orlm  statistics  suggest  that  we  bere  in 
the  C.S,  are  in  the  grip  of  a  hn^3in  epidemic 
among  the  yoimg.  TTie  prospect  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  teenagers  involved  In  crime 
to  support  their  habit  and  facing  eventual 
death  from  the  use  of  this  most  deadly  drug 
Is,  Indeed,  a  chilling  one.  No  less  disquieting 
la  the  prospect  of  a  good  percentage  of  a 
whole  generation — the  generation  on  which 
our  future  rests — opting  for  other  forms  of 
drugs  as  a  way  of  coping  with  Ufe — or  cop- 
ping out  of  It. 

Cloee  to  home  to  business,  too,  Is  the  ap- 
palling recent  spread  of  drug  abuse  In  indus- 
try. Newspaper  headlines  tell  the  story: 

"Growing  use  of  narcotics  saps  industry." 
{N.Y.  Times) 

'The  rising  problem  of  drugs  on  the  Job." 
(Time) 

"Drug-taking  a  lot  more  prevalent  than  top 
management  willing  to  admit."  (J>«b'j 
Keriew) 

"The  creeping  drug  menace  In  retalUng." 
(A  three-part  series  In  The  Merefumiiser, 
Uogasine  o/  Mass  Retailing) 

So  acute  has  the  problem  become  that  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York  recently  held  a  top-level  meeting,  the 
first  ever  devoted  to  drug  abuse  in  industry. 

While  the  social  and  -^iwnomlc  problems 
of  drug  abuse  may  be  mucj  more  widespread 
and  severe  at  the  moment  In  this  country 
than  elsewhere,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  It  Is  growmg  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Let  me  read  you  something  Jtist  published 
by  our  British  agency.  It's  the  opening  sec- 
tion of  a  special  drug-abuse  edition  of  our 
International  newsletter.  Grey  Matter: 

"  'He  was  emaciated  and  filthy.  His  arms 
were  covered  with  septic  scars.  He  slept  all 
day  and  went  out  all  night.  He  died  three 
days  before  his  23rd  birthday.' 

"These  are  the  words  of  a  middle-class  Brit- 
ish mother  describing  her  son.  who  was  a 
registered  heroin  addict  before  be  was  16. 
Like  most  people  In  this  country,  she  bad 
Ignored  the  sjauptoma  that  American 
mothers  have  been  forced  to  recognize. 

"  'One  of  the  biggest  problems  to  fight.' 
says  an  American  expert.  'Is  the  attitude 
It  can't  happen  here.  The  drug  addict  today 
Is  as  socially  taboo  as  the  alcoholic  100  years 
ego.  People  intentionally  adopt  a  poslUon  of 
Ignorance  In  the  childish  belief  that  this 
will  moke  the  unwelcome  problem  go  away.'  " 

The  English  text  goes  on : 

"Britain — Next  Victim?  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen, 
head  of  the  NarcoUcs  Division  of  the  U.6. 
National  Insitute  of  Mental  Health,  recently 
came  to  Britain  at  our  request  to  look  at  the 
picture  here.  He  found  the  present  British 
situation  equivalent  to  that  In  America  five 
years  ago.  He  thinks  proper  Instruction  in 
America  five  year*  ago  could  have  stopped 
It  In  Its  tracks." 
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We  agree,  and  that's  the  i-eason  I'm  here 
talking  with  you  today. 

The  research  that  we  and  our  11  Grey 
International  partner  agencies  have  recently 
been  conducting  into  the  scope  of  drug  abuae 
around  the  world  suggests  that  the  situation. 
•AS  we  shall  see  later,  is  already  deteriorating 
In  a  number  of  countries 

And  for  those  land*  where  the  problem 
IB  not  yet  serious,  In  this  age  of  instant  com- 
munication and  supersonic  travel,  how  long 
can  they  really  remain  free  of  the  threat  of 
drug  abuse?  Particularly  given  the  world- 
wide nature  of  the  youth  cult.  Young  people 
today  ore  more  similar  to  each  other,  country 
to  country.  In  dreae.  music  and  attitudes 
than  they  act,  look,  think  (and  dance)  like 
their  elders  at  home.  The  generation  gap 
looms  far  wider  than  the  International  gap — 
a  factor  which  could  well  encourage  drug 
abuse  to  leapfrog  national  boundaries  far 
faster  than  people  expect. 

But  what  la  the  moat  disturbing  to  us. 
who  have  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
problem  here  in  the  U-S .  Is  that  we  sec  in 
most  of  the  11  countries  we've  studied  ter- 
rifying similarities  to  the  situation  in  the 
U-S-  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  AU  too  many 
of  the  other  countries  are  refusing  to  admit 
the  problem  is  serious.  And  they  are  unwill- 
ing, or  unable  to  marshall  the  kind  of  major 
effort  needed  before  (not  after,  as  in  the 
n.S.)  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand.  The 
rest  of  the  world  must  not  make  the  same 
mlstakea  we  did.  Tliey  muat  not  let  Ignorance 
about  the  problem,  popular  Indifference  (or 
even  fear)  and  bureaucratic  lethargy  keco 
them  from  start4ng  the  broadest  poealble  at- 
tack on  this  global  menace  right  now.  Be- 
lieve me,  prevention  beforehand  Is  infinitely 
preferable  to  attempted  treatment  afurward. 
My  message  today  Is  an  urgent  one.  Wake  up 
world— before  it's  too  late! 

An  effective  program  against  drug  abuse 
must  bring  to  bear  all  the  weapons  that  so- 
ciety offers:  sound  knowledge  of  the  problem; 
proper  laws  and  their  enforcement:  adequate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation:  intensive  edu- 
cation at  all  levels:  and  the  broadest  possible 
diMemtfkotiOH  of  correct  information  on  the 
threat.  And  that  Is  where  we  come  Ij.  One  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  preventing  drug 
abuse  in  our  case  In  the  0.8.  was  public 
Ignorance  of  the  facta.  And  as  far  as  we  can 
tell  from  our  studies,  the  same  is  true  over- 
seas 

One  of  the  moat  effective  ways  to  inform 
people  about  drugs  and  alert  them  to  the 
dangers  Involved  Is  through  the  great  modern 
channels  of  communication:  television;  ra- 
dio; the  press;  posters.  That's  how  we  got  In- 
volved; so  before  r  report  to  you  on  the  sit- 
uation and  progress  overseas,  let's  go  back 
and  see  what  happened  here. 

Our  special  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of 
the  whole  area  of  drug  abuse  began  in  1968, 
when  we  accepted  the  a'^lgnment  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  de- 
velop this  country's  first  advertising  cam- 
paign aimed  at  combatting  drug  abuse. 

Grey  was  not  only  the  first  advertising 
agency  to  approach  the  contemporary  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  on  the  national  level;  it 
was  also  the  first  in  action  on  the  state  level. 
Our  West  Coast  office  served  as  the  volunteer 
agency  on  an  an tl -drug -abuse  campaign  for 
the  State  of  California,  where,  according  to 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  drugs  were  nearing 
■'epidemic  proportions." 

Going  In.  we  know  we  were  entering  a  prob- 
lem area  fraught  with  controversy,  emotion, 
anger,  mistrust,  and  just  plain  misinforma- 
tion. Violently  conflicting  opinions  on  every 
aspect  of  the  problem,  though  loudly  voiced, 
were  frequently  founded  on  fancy,  rather 
than  the  few  fscU  available. 

To  get  the  fact.s.  an  agency  warn  of  eight 
oeopje  spent  almost  a  year  on  its  homework. 
They  talked  to  cop.'s.  physicians,  parents, 
users,  dealers,  educator*,  sociologists,  paychi- 
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atrists,  current  addicts,  former  addicts, 
housewives,  and  all  the  teenagers  they  ootild 
contact. 

What  came  out  of  It  all  was  not  one  cam- 
paign, but  many,  aimed  at  the  different  forms 
of  drug  obtiae:  LSD;  "speed";  marijuana; 
"ups  and  downs";  heroin,  and  cocaine. 

The  results?  A  series  of  ouwtanding  broad- 
cast commercials,  posters  and  print  ads  (they 
have  won  dozens  of  awards,  including,  most 
recently,  two  Gold  Lions  at  The  Venice  Film 
Festival). 

But,  more  Importantly,  they  got  broad  ex- 
posure on  television,  on  radio,  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  on  posters  and  buaes;  and 
they  drew  requests  for  over  20  million  pieces 
of  educational  material  on  drugs. 

Our  experience  in  preparing  these  cam- 
polgns  left  us  with  some  fine  advertismg  ma- 
terials, a  rare  depth  of  knowledge  about  a 
new  and  complex  subject,  and  a  burning  de- 
sire to  involve  ourselves  more  deeply  In  the 
whole  problem  of  drug  abuse.  Our  partner 
agencies  in  other  countries  (you  see  the 
heads  of  many  of  them  here  with  you  today) 
were  enthusiastic  about  investigating  the 
pos.'iiblllties  of  ant  1 -drug- abuse  programs  in 
their  countries,  with  the  view  to  tackling  it 
on  an  international  basis. 

Then,  in  June,  under  the  aegis  of  the  I.A.A.. 
whose  president,  Jere  Patterson,  is  here  today, 
the  newly  established  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Advertising  designated  Grey  and  Inter- 
national Partners  as  the  volunteer  agency  on 
its  very  first  international  public  service  ad- 
vertising project — a  global  attack  on  drug 
abuse.  With  that  announcement,  we  went  to 
work  to  survey  the  situation  and  the  pros- 
pects for  action  In  each  of  the  13  countries 
where  we  arc  represented. 

We  also  studied  the  various  types  of  drug 
problems  In  different  countries,  the  degree 
to  which  the  material.-!  we  have  or  can 
obtain  are  applicable,  and  the  best  ways 
to  make  them  available  to  the  public  and 
private  agencies  which  are  trying  to  fore- 
stall or  cope  with  the  drug  problem. 

Naturally,  there  were  tremendous  varia- 
tions, country  by  country,  in  the  problems 
involved.  The  usefulness  of  U.S.  educational 
materials  on  drugs  varied  widely,  although 
we  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  Interest 
they  evoked  in  a  number  of  countries  and 
how  easily  it  was  felt  that  some  could  be 
made  useful.  Finally,  we  found  that  the  ways 
of  taking  action  to  implement  the  program 
and  the  speed  of  our  progress  varied  in  differ- 
ent countries  because  of  profound  differ- 
ences In  everything  from  the  availability  of 
public  service  media  to  bureaucratic  at- 
titudes and  practices. 

However,  we  are  underway  to  varying  de- 
grees in  a  number  of  countries.  Let  me  give 
you  the  highlights  of  what  we  found  out  and 
whafs  happening,  country  by  country,  in 
alphabetical  order. 

ADSnULIA 

Australia  ts  one  country  where  concern  is 
mounting,  after  a  period  when  many  people 
felt  that  both  state  and  federal  governments 
were  tending  to  play  ostrich  and  deny  the 
existence  of  the  problem.  Now  It  Is  recog- 
nlEed  as  serious  An  investigation  of  the  drug 
problem  by  the  federal  government  Is  now 
under  way  The  government,  health  and  par- 
ent organizations  are  aroused.  The  business 
world,  in  particular,  is  stirred  to  action. 
When  The  Atistralian,  b  prominent  news- 
paper, offered  ao  pages  free  to  advertising 
agencies  for  ada  on  social  problems,  mes- 
sages against  polluUon  and  the  drug  prob- 
lem filled  eight  out  of  every  ten  ads.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  tempo  of  the  anti-drug 
crusade  Is  mounting  rapidly. 

Our  agency  la  in  touch  with  broadcast 
media,  which  are  already  running  antl-drtig 
mes.sages  and  documentaries,  and  it  has  pre- 
sented the  Grey  campaign  to  them.  Grey  la 
also  working  closely  with  the  lending  drug, 
abuse  expert  in  Austrnlla.  whose  foundation 
is   being   backed   by   local   business  houses. 
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AUSTBIA 

In  Austria,  where  only  "100  incidents  of 
drug  abuse  were  reported  In  recent  years", 
the  problem  is  apparently  not  considered 
grave.  As  the  agency's  report  states: 

"As  drug  abuse  is  not  a  serious  problem, 
only  school  authorities  are  concerned  about 
It."  Understandably  so.  perhaps,  since  our 
agency  reports  drug  usage  at  the  high  school 
level!  Schools  are  distributing  anti-drug- 
abuse  literature  to  pupils  this  Fall. 

BKLGIUU 

Belgium  reports  a  potential  problem  with 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  drug 
abuse.  "Speed"  (amphetitraines).  Surveys  at 
the  Universities  of  Ghent  and  Louvaln 
showed,  respectively,  that  2b'~o  and  33.9',. 
of  the  students  were  using  such  drugs. 

Other  than  that,  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  has  apparenUy  received  little  atten- 
tion yet  in  Belgium.  However,  members  of 
various  government  agencle*  and  mlnleterfi 
are  expressing  growing  concern,  and  the  gov- 
ernment la  studying  the  posalbUity  of  having 
films  produced  on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse. 

Our  agency  there  Is  arranging  to  have  our 
anti-drug  commercials  shown  to  government 
representatives,  with  the  possibility  that 
adaptations  will  be  broadcast  on  the  Nation- 
al State  TV  network  during  a  special  week  in 
November  of  programs  against  alcoholism 
and  other  addictions. 

CANADA 

North  of  the  border,  Canada,  too.  U  fac- 
ing a  mounting  problem — with  drug  use  pen- 
etrating down  into  lower  schools.  Prevention 
programs  there  arc  also  stymied  by  the  same 
two  factors  pre.ser.t  m  other  countries  and 
which  originally  hampered  US.  efforts  to  get 
going. 

One  Is  the  lack  of  a  central  government 
authority  deallnF  with  the  problem  (respon* 
slbility,  as  in  the  U.S..  is  divided  between 
Justice  and  health). 

The  other  Is  the  some  lassitude  about  the 
problem  we  once  faced  in  the  U.S.  However, 
government  concern  is  growing,  as  evidenced 
by  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide  commla- 
sion  on  the  subject  (whlob  Just  Issued  Its 
report,  suggesting,  among  other  things,  re- 
laxing laws  on  "hash  ') .  As  far  as  our  Ca- 
nadian company  can  determine,  there  have 
been  no  moves  by  the  private  sector  to  tackle 
the  issue.  At  the  moment,  the  only  nwterlal 
available  Is  the  program  proposed  by  Grey. 

rOANCS 

In  France,  the  realization  Is  growing  that 
drug  abuse  Is  a  potential  threat.  Some  indi- 
cations: In  1965.  arrest*  for  drug  abuse  to- 
talled 165:  in  1969.  there  were  1.300;  scat- 
tered reports  In  the  preas  indicate  spread  of 
drug  use  even  down  to  the  lower  schools. 
The  Brigade  des  Suipefiant*  in  the  Mmisttre 
de  rinterieur  regards  drug  abuse  as  both  a 
social  and  a  legal  problem.  Paris  la  a  center 
with  one-third  of  the  hard-drug  users  in 
the  nation,  estimated  at  45,000. 

The  government,  which  h.  s  receniiv 
toughened  both  its  drug  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement, is  studying  a  number  of  aspects 
of  the  problem.  Including  the  establishment 
of  addict-treatment  centers,  more  severe 
cenrorshtp  on  drug  use  in  films,  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  preventlve-ant  I -drug-abuse 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

Oorland  te  Grey  has  made  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  its  intent  to  involve  Itself 
In  the  dru?  abuse  area  In  France.  They  have 
assigned  an  agency  task  force  to  the  prob- 
lem and  have  already  approached  an  organi- 
zation called  "Lee  Grandes  Causes  Nation- 
ales '.  which  was  supposed  to  have  sponsored 
an  anti-drug  program  In  1970.  offering  to 
coordinate  any  effort. 

They  plan  to  attack  the  problem  by  con- 
centrating at  first  on  one  or  two  drug  types 
panlculorly   dangerous  in  Prance.  However, 
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according  to  our  French  friends,  they  expect 
the  task  of  fighting  drug  abuse  there  to  be 
a  "long  and  difflcult"  one.  One  handicap  is 
in  the  area  of  public  service  advertising 
communication:  apjiarently,  media  "ore 
tired  of  giving  free  space." 

CKaiOAHT 

German  popular  awareness  of  the  drug- 
threat  is  growing,  due  to  extensive  coverage 
in  the  pres;..  Our  agency,  Gr&mm  &  Grey,  re- 
ports that  In  1968  the  number  of  drug-re- 
lated crimes  totalled  1.500.  In  1969.  it 
Jumped  to  4.40S.  That's  an  Increase  of  297% 
in  one  year  For  1970,  the  Germans  expect  an 
even  bigger  Jump  because  that's  when  the 
drug  abuse  problem  first  became  acute. 
Crimes  sucr.  as  pharmacy  burglaries,  pre- 
scription thefts,  and  customs  confiscations 
of  drugs  have  multiplied,  so  that  the  public 
has  become  extremely  concerned.  The  Ger- 
man government,  U30,  Is  stepping  up  activ- 
ities on  alt  fronts.  Public  ofllcials  are  quoted 
as  saying  that: 

They  were  r.ol  going  to  wait  with  any 
preventive  m^asurea  against  narcotics  until 
the  figures.  w«re  as  high  as  those  reported 
from  Sweden  and  the  US. 

It  Is  Interesting,  if  depressing,  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  vocabulary  of  Ger- 
man drug  users  consists  mainly  of  American 
terms;  a  glossary  included  in  the  report  from 
Gramm  &  Grey  includes  the  following  Ger- 
man colloquial  names  for  better-known 
drugs: 

Formal:  Opium  and  opiates — Colloquial: 
"O",  "hard  stuff",  "brown  stuff"  ( raw 
opium),  "H"  (heroin).  'M"  (morphine). 

Formal:  Hashish  and  Marijuana — Collo- 
quial: "heu",  "hasch '.  "hash",  "grass",  "pot", 
"tea",  "weed",  "shite",  "Joint"  (maHJuana 
cigarette). 

Formal:  Cocaine — Colloquial:  "C",  "koks". 
"coke".  "Charley",  "white  stuff",  "schnee." 

Formal:  Hallucinogens — Colloquial:  "acid." 

Formal:  Stimulants — Colloquial:  "prelus", 
"captaa".  "speed",  "pep  pills",  "purple 
hearts." 

This  Summer,  the  German  government  al- 
located 1.6  Million  Deutachmarkn  to  fight 
drug  abuse,  including  an  educational  pro- 
gram. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Cohen,  Gramm  &  Grey 
got  In  touch  with  the  proper  officials  at  tbe 
National  Health  Ministry  and  the  Central 
Office  for  Health  Education.  When  our  Ger- 
man colleagues  get  back  after  this  trip  here, 
they  will  discuss  the  drug-abuse  program 
with  both  groups  of  ofllcials,  with  a  view  to 
further  action.  Their  present  plan  envisions 
presenting  our  material  to  see  what  use  or 
adaptation — tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  Ger- 
man public — might  be  made  of  the  US.  ad- 
vertising. 

OaXAT    BatTAtK 

In  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  under  age  30  has  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  since  1960.  Present  average  age 
of  death  Is  34 — and  declining.  In  that  coun- 
try, drug  abuse  is  growing  rapidly  and  the 
forma  It  la  taking  are  similar  in  type — 
If  not  yet  In  degree — to  the  U.S.  Grey  In 
London  has  been  exploring  all  avenues  to 
give  as  broad  exposure  to  the  drug-abuae 
campaign  as  possible.  Sinoe  many  of  the 
American  TV  spots  are  considered  proper  for 
the  British  situation,  only  changes  la  the 
volceover  are  needed.  If  the  effort  succeeds 
to  the  point  wlkere  new  materials  are  re- 
quired. It  is  expected  that  private  or  govern- 
mental support  could  be  obtained. 

We  ore  seeking  government  support  for  our 
drug-abuse  efforts.  This  Is  essential  in 
Britain  because,  among  other  things.  It  Ls 
the  key  to  gaining  an  entree  to  media,  which 
contribute  space  quite  Infrequently  and 
meetly  at  the  request  of  the  government. 
However,  our  agency  is  convinced  that  media 
would  probably  do  more  if  more  requests — 
public  and  private— were  made  for  their  oo- 
operatlon. 
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Meanwhile,  Grey  has  been  actively  con- 
tacting all  possible  avenues  for  exposure  and 
coming  up  with  some  interesting  opportuni- 
ties. 

One  Is  a  possible  editorial  feature  on  drug 
abuse  in  t^e  Daily  Express,  Britain's  middle- 
class  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  4  million, 
plus  running  actual  Grey  Advertising  print 
ads.  with  funds  to  come  possibly  from  the 
Beaverbrook  Foundation. 

We  have  also  been  In  touch  with  the 
Managing  Director  of  Scottish  and  Grampian 
Television,  who  Is  very  interested  In  drug 
abuse.  He  is  willing  to  run  commercials  on 
fringe  time  on  Scottish  Television  free,  but 
would  rather  Iielp  us  to  raise  outside  money 
to  pay  for  a  proper  heavyweight  campaign 
across  the  network.  To  do  so.  he  is  working 
to  set  up  a  lobby  among  British  businessmen 
and  governmi.nt  officials  to  support  our  ad- 
vertising and.  thus,  gaUi  financial  backing 
from  the  government's  Central  Office  of  In- 
formation (which  has  monies  available  for 
publicity  m  the  safety  and  health  fields). 

We  are  also  working  with  the  British  Bu- 
reau of  Television  Advertising  (B.B.T.A.). 
which  represents  the  fourteen  regional  com- 
panies constituting  Britain's  one  commer- 
cial television  network,  and  which  has  strong 
contacts  with  the  Independent /quasi -gov- 
ernmental bodies  controlling  commercial 
television.  B3.T.A..  impressed  with  the  drug- 
abuse  films,  plans  to  present  them  on  Sep- 
tember 23  to  ;he  Independent  Television  As- 
sociation and  Health  Education  Council, 
which  controls  government-financed  drug- 
abuse  publicity  in  the  U.K.  If  favourably  re- 
ceived then,  the  campaign  could  be  well  on 
its  way  to  going  on  air  In  Britain. 

In  addition.  Grey-London  plans  to  show 
the  campaign  to  top  officials  in  the  Home 
Office,  to  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Addiction,  who  have  also  expressed  In- 
terest in  seeing  drug-abuse  commercials, 
and  to  Bow  Group,  leading  group  of  young 
liberal  members  of  the  ConservaUve  Party 
(the  Conservative  equivalent  to  the  I>abour 
Party's  Fabian  Society),  who  should  con- 
stitute a  major  infiuence  on  Conservative 
goveriunent  opinion. 

BOLLAMD 

In  Holland,  drug  abuse  is  rearing  its  ugly 
head  and  Is  getting  attention  from  more 
local  and  regional  authorities.  The  Dutch 
government  is  becoming  concerned.  A  recent 
survey  of  high  school  graduates  showed  that 
lir'r  had  used  drugs.  Of  this  group.  65  ""n 
had  used  hashish  and  marijuana.  13 ''r  bard 
drugs,  and  23  ""c   both  soft  and  hard  drugs. 

Dutch  businessmen  hare  always  t>een 
noted  for  a  keen  awareness  of  their  social 
responsibilities,  and  media  contribute  gen- 
erous amounts  of  free-time  space  for  pub- 
lic Interest  advertising.  According  to  a  re- 
cent cable  from  our  partner  In  Holland. 
S.I.R.B.  (Institute  for  Ideal  Advertising),  the 
agency  which  channels  public  senice  cam- 
paigns, will  consider  the  possibility  of  spon- 
soring  the  drug-abuse  campaign. 

IT  ALT 

In  Italy,  the  government  has  stepped  up 
Its  fight  on  drug  abuse,  which  is  on  the 
Increase.  Between  January  and  July.  1970, 
police  confiscated  more  than  twice  as  much 
hashish  as  they  did  the  yea-  before  and  30 
times  more  than  the  1967  total.  Becatue 
there  are  indications  of  drug  use  in  high 
school  as  well  aa  college,  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment plans  to  launch  an  anti-drug  cam- 
paign in  the  schools.  O.T.IJ*J.,  the  Italian 
association  of  full-service  agencies,  has  re- 
cently creatwl  an  arm.  Pubbliclta  e  Progresso, 
to  sponsor  public  service  campaigns  in  media 
donated  by  the  P.I.P.  (Space-Brokers  As- 
sociation). Its  first  project,  an  ad  campaign 
encouraging  blood  donation,  will  start  In 
February,  1971.  Our  Italian  partner,  Mllano 
e  Orey,  has  proposed  an  anti-drug  campaign 
as  the  second  project;  it  will  be  discussed 
at  a  meeting  next  month. 
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JAPAN 

Although  drug  abuse  In  Japan  bos  not 
reached  U.S.  proportions,  mass  media  are 
running  warnings  agaltut  drug  abuse,  spe- 
cifically pills,  hard  drugs,  and  LSD  (which 
was  recently  added  to  a  tough  anti-drug 
low).  At  the  moment,  according  to  Grey- 
Daiko,  the  urgent  problems  of  air  pollutioii 
and  traffic  accidents  are  getting  most  of  the 
emphasis  in  the  public  service  programs  of 
government  and  the  press. 

Any  effort  to  mount  a  public  service  anti- 
drug abtise  campaign  In  Japan  faces  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  tradition  there  of  donation 
of  free  media  space  or  volunteer  agencies, 
such  as  we  enjoy  here  under  the  au«plces 
of  The  Advertising  Council.  However,  our 
managing  director  there  feels  strongly  that 
the  anti-drug  Issue  would  be  a  good  public 
service  project  for  the  Japanese  advertising 
association  to  take  on.  At  present,  there  ts 
no  official  agency  devoted  to  the  problem,  and 
It  could  help  Improve  advertising's  Unage. 
With  the  recent  rising  level  of  advertising 
In  Japan,  it  is  coming  in  for  aharper  con- 
sumer scrutiny  and  more  criticism. 

PHnjPPlNES 

In  this  country,  where  we  have  a  close 
working  relationship  with  a  local  agency, 
Natlonal-Ad.  the  government  Is  mounting  a 
threefold  attack  on  drug  abuse:  strict  law 
enforcement:  an  audio- visual  educational 
campaign  aimed  at  schools  and  colleges,  civic 
groups  and  the  police:  and  treatment  for 
addicts.  Natlon-Ad.  which  has  already  re- 
ceived requests  for  anti-drug  material  from 
schools.  Is  using  the  Grey  conunerclol  and 
ads  with  teenagers. 

EPAtN 

In  Spain,  where  pep  pills  are  more  freely 
available  over  the  counter  than  they  are 
in  the  US-,  and  where  its  proximity  to  North 
Africa  makes  It  a  favorite  route  for  young 
drug  users,  drug  abuse  in  regarded  aa  an 
extremely  serious  problem.  Seizures  of  illicit 
drugs  at  the  border  are  three  times  as  great 
this  year  as  last  year.  A  major  clamp-down 
by  the  government  Is  now  under  way. 

Government -owned  TV  makes  available  air 
tune  for  public  service  causes,  and  the  gov- 
ernment even  solicits  space  and  time  from 
privately -con  trolled  media.  To  date,  how- 
ever. It  has  been  difflcult  to  interest  private 
enterprise  in  the  problem.  This  Is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that,  like  many  other  coun- 
tries, the  concept  of  public  service  by  busi- 
ness is  considerably  less  developed  than  In 
the  U.S.  and  is  of  less  public  relations  value. 
Rasgo-Grey  In  Madrid  has  made  approaches 
to  pharmaceutical  companies  in  an  effort  to 
Interest  them  In  the  drug-abuse  problem  and 
is  working  bard  to  find  a  "sponsor". 

VXK8ZUELA 

Drug  abuse  is  not  yet  considered  a  prob- 
lem in  Venezuela.  However,  there  Is  in- 
creasing concern  over  a  significant  increase 
in  marijuana  use  (especially  at  the  high 
school  level)  and  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  uee  of  LSD  and  cocaine.  Generally  re- 
garded as  a  problem  for  law  enforcement, 
drug  abuce  now  Is  also  beginning  to  be  per- 
ceived as  a  social  problem.  As  tar  as  we  can 
determine,  neither  government  nor  private 
enterprise  has  developed  plana  for  combat- 
ting dnig  abuse,  although  efforts  are  being 
made  to  form  a  national  committee  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse:  but  the  going  is  slow 

However,  although  media  in  Venezuela  ilo 
not  regularly  contribute  free  time  for  pub- 
lic service  projects,  the  three  major  Vene- 
zuelan networks  offered  Klttay-Grey  our  time 
gi^tis  If  the  agency  develops  an  antt-drug- 
ftbuac  campaign,  which  they  are  now  pro- 
ducing, based  on  the  material  from  the 
US. 

OWmn    STATES 

Meanwhile — back  at  the  ranch — here  In 
the   U.S..   we    have   been   active   In   several 
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In  New  York  City,  we  are  working  with 
ihm  Urb&n  Co&Iltton't  luwest  task  force,  ooe 
<m  druc  abuse.  We  lure  ToJuateered  our 
servlcea  «jul  our  m&terlais  for  Uieir  use. 

A  reeeut  tecue  of  Grey  Matttr,  devoted  to 
drug  abuse,  baa  been  widely  circulated  and 
publUhed  in  six  languages.  Reaponse  bas 
beea  extrcBxJr  eatbuoiaatlc. 

We  bare  beeo  actively  soUciClng  oa  the 
outside  all  materia],  written  and  on  mm, 
available  on  the  Bubject  of  dni^.  We  have 
received  magnificent  cooptcration  from  tbe 
prose  and  NBC.  CBS.  ABC.  and  Westing- 
bouse,  who  have  niade  available  tbelr  com- 
prehensive coverage  on  radio  and  TV  to  ua. 
I  would  ilka  to  thank  their  represenutlvea 
here  today  for  their  assistance. 

At  this  point,  we  are  probably  the  most 
complete  source  of  anti -drug-abuse  com- 
munications materials  anywhere. 

We  are  happy  to  omke  our  facilities  avail- 
able to  help  extend  distribution  of  this 
excellent  tIS, -produced  print,  mm  and 
bnMdcast  material  overseas — wherever  pos- 
sible and  toaeful.  When  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  so  much  time  and  effort  have 
gone  into  the  U  S-  anil-drug-abuse  programs, 
what  a  waste  not  to  disseminate  It  In  other 
countries  where  It  may  prove  useful  I 

We  have  hud  unsolicited  inquiries  from 
coiuitrtee  as  far  apart  as  Lebanon,  New  Zea- 
laad  aad  SwiiacrUnd.  saying  tbey  had  heard 
of  our  efforts  and  offering  their  collaborauon 
in  tbelr  ooontnes.  We  plan  In  due  course  to 
make  titese  materials  and  our  speeches  avail- 
able throughout  tbe  world  In  this  comoion 
objective. 

And.  finally,  we  hope  today  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  U.N.  in  getting  the  ear  of  lootl 
government  bodies.  In  reaching  media,  in 
renchlng  health  authorities,  in  getting  as 
much  exposure  «a  possible  to  stop — to  the 
extent  advertising  can  help  to  stop — the 
spread  of  this  insidious  »courge. 

We  are  happy  to  offer  our  senrtcea  In  co- 
ordinating, with  yo\ir  support,  an  exchange 
of  Information  and  communication  on  drug 
abUM  that  is  traly  global.  For  only  through 
united  action  can  we  help  to  conquer  this 
new  and  destnieUve  glolMl  malady. 


LE  GRAND  CHARLES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  BOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York,    Mr 
Speaker.  Charles  de  Gaulle  symbolized 
the  Indestructible  spirit  of  his  beloved 
Prance  as  a  leader  of  the  Free  Prwwh 
in  World  War  n  and  later  as  its  two- 
term  President.  He  somehow  seemed  in- 
destructible. With  his  death  last  Mon- 
day night  at  his  counio'  home  in  Prance 
at  the  age  of  79.  the  world  Icet  an  artic- 
ulate and  dynamic  statesman,  for  which 
we  cottsistently  admired  him,  and  for 
which    we    respect    his    memory.    Mr. 
Speaker  I  include  the  following  article 
by  John  Quinn  of  the  Novemt>cr  11,  1870, 
New  York  Daily  News  on  the  lonely  visioti 
of  Le  Grand  Charles:  a  greater  Prance 
It  teUs  sucdncUy  and  movingly  of  the 
crusading  career  of  this  brilliant  states- 
man. The  article  followr: 
Tk«  Lohclt  VisiOM  or  La  OaaNo  CiuBixa: 
A  OaaaTiiB  Pkamcz 
I  By  John  QuInn) 
He  was  an  Intransigent  aristocrat  In  an 
egmJitarian  era.  and  the  measore  of  Cbarlea 
de  Oaolle^  gnatneas  can  be  foond  In  tbe 
marks   he  left   upon   It.   When   he  died   In 
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rettrement  oi  a  heart  attack  Moaday,  he 
WBB  leas  thaa  two  veefea  away  fnun  ta,ts  aoth 
birthday. 

At  his  death,  the  old  soldier  who  kept 
tlK  honor  of  tals  beloved  Ruce  bright  dtir- 
^»«  Uw  dark  days  of  WorM  War  U  and 
*-t»o  reaeued  her  from  internal  collapse  dui- 
l^K  tbe  agontaing  feettieraeni  of  the  Algerian 
rebellion  was  stUl  charac  tcrl5tlcall>-  apprais- 
ing hlG  own  achlevexoent  in  those  elc^ntty 
worried  and  dispassionate  raemolra  that  oc- 
cupied his  private  hours  after  tbe  war. 

Cbartes  Andre  Marie  Joseph  de  Oaulle 
was  bom  In  LIDe.  Not.  22,  1870.  seccmd  son 
of  Henri  de  Oaulle.  a  profeaeor  of  phlkwo- 
phy  and  actenoe  at  tbe  Catholic  InaUtute  of 
Paris  and  a  provlnctal  aristocrat. 

Aooordlng  to  fanuiy  recoUecUons,  Charles 
was  a  •^JevUlsh"  youth.  addlct«<l  to  practical 
Jokes,  but  aoon  developed  Into  a  precocious 
student,  particularly  of  military  history. 

He  once  reTought  the  Battle  of  Aglncourt. 
In  which  the  ragged  crossbowmen  of  Henry  V 
or  England  humiliated  the  refulgent  cavalry 
of  Praooe.  In  de  Gaulle's  version,  the  French 
won.  For  him,  as  for  his  wcll-rememb«red 
contemporary.  Douglas  MacArthur.  there  was 
no  substitute  for  victory,  no  oomsromide 
with  defeat. 

Naturally  be  wmt  to  the  military  academy 
at  St.  Cyr.  wbero  be  ranked  ISth  in  a  clan 
oi  200.  and  then  Into  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col  Henri  PhtlUpe  PeuUn.  who 
later  ted  the  collaborauonlst  Vichy  regime 
after  the  Qerman  conquest  of  Prance  during 
World  War  U.  while  de  Oaulle  rallied  the 
Pree  Prench  to  continue  the  nabt  acalnst 
Hitler.  '*        -a    "«■ 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Cburchiu  askad  the  ragged 
gaunt  de  GauUe  when  he  fled  to  London 
with  a  skeleton  staff  after  tbe  oollapse  of 
Pranoe.  "I  have  come  to  fight,*  he  replied 
laconically,  and  flgbt  be  did— with  ChurchlU 
and  VS.  Prasldcnt  Franklin  D  Rooseielt  al- 
most as  much  as  against  tbe  Oermans. 

He  could  not  accept  his  senior  allies'  belief 
that  defeat  had  made  Prance  a  second-class 
power,  and  never  forgave  Roosevelt  for  not 
inviting  him  to  the  Yalta  conference  in 
which  Britain,  the  U.S.  and  Russia  laid  plana 
for  postwar  Europe. 

"He  really  does  think  he's  Joan  of  Arc." 
Roosevelt  once  remarked  to  Churchill.  "Yes  " 
responded  Winnie,  "but  the  bishops  won't 
let  me  bum  him." 

After  the  war.  came  the  power  and  the 
glory— for  a  time,  as  de  GauUe  tried  to  piece 
t(^ether  from  Prance's  splintered  political 
framework  a  modern  state.  Soon  tiring  of 
what  he  considered  seamy  political  intrigue 
C^nce  a  politician  never  believes  what  he 
says."  he  once  commented,  "he  Is  always 
astonished  when  his  word  Is  taken  for 
granted."),  he  reUred  to  the  pastoral  fast- 
ness of  his  home  in  Colombey-Ies-deux- 
Eguses  to  continue  his  memoirs,  confident 
that  the  call  would  come  again  to  save 
France. 

It  did.  but  not  until  1958,  when  military 
pressure  against  the  regime  of  Premier  Pierre 
Pfllmlln  toppled  the  Fourth  Republic,  rein- 
carnated la  the  Fifth  Republic  in  the  tower- 
ing, awkward  figure  of  the  aging  general. 

And  it  was  then,  in  the  twilight  of  hla 
life,  that  de  aauUe*s  public  career  began  to 
approach  lu  aonttlu 

He  unhesltnUngly  put  down  (they  would 
say  betrayed")  the  generals  a-bo  had 
brought  him  to  power,  to  keep  Algeria 
Prench.  notably  Jacques  Maasu  and  Raoul 
Saian.  With  dear  insight  Into  historical 
force,  he  realized  that  an  independent  Al- 
go-la  was  an  Idea  whose  time  had  oome.  He 
believed  that,  freed  from  onerous  burden 
of  colonies.  France  might  again  exercise  cul- 
tural and  political  sovereignty  ov«r  Surope. 
DlB^garding  the  bitter  rebukes  of  many  of 
hli  countrymen  (-a  bunch  of  sheep,"  he  onoe 
eharactertsed  them)  he  ruled,  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally,  virtually  by  eaecu- 
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tlve  Oat  and  had  tbe  new  French  eonatltu- 
tton  tauond  «o  fit  his  Idiosyncratic  aouons. 
And  his  rule  was  replete  with  paradox. 
An  austere,  even  puritanical  Catholic,  he 
nevertheless  ac-Uvely  and  persistently  coureed 
the  Soviet  Union,  although,  aa  WaJter  Llpp- 
mann  so  acutely  perceived,  he  never  could 
have  done  so  without  having  the  American 
atomic  wall  behind  which  to  retreat  If  needs 
be. 

Yet  he  also  found  It  easentlal  to  "the 
grandeur  of  France,"  which  he  so  metronomi- 
cally  Invoked  whenever  necessary  to  bring 
public  opinion  Into  line,  to  build  his  own 
nuclear  -force  de  frappe."  at  a  very  great 
cost  to  Prance's  straining  economy. 

Perhaps  it  was  also  requisite  for  French 
grandeur  that  he  regularly  beat  the  "Anglo- 
Saxoni"— the  VS.  and  Britain— both  verbally 
and,  as  occasion  demanded,  economically.  So 
he  contJnuaUy  found  reason  to  frustrat3 
BritHln's  desire  to  enter  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  ever  protective  of  France's  an- 
tique, ever-oosUy  and  underproducUve  agri- 
cultural system. 

So  he  abruptly  and  remorselessly  pulled 
France  out  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  chased  NATO  headquarters 
out  of  the  country. 

So.  in  1964  Just  as  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam  began  in  earnest,  he  decided  ti 
recognlae  Communist  China,  pointing  out 
candidly  that  Prance  couldn't  ignore  a  na- 
tion of  600  million  people,  however  unpala- 
table she  might  And  lU  government. 

So  In  1068  he  led  a  determined  and  m.irvel- 
ous!y  orchestrated  attack  on  tbe  Yankee  dol- 
lar and  tbe  British  pound  as  norms  of  in- 
ternational currency.  And  what  did  the  old 
aristocrat  wish  to  aubsutute?  Gold,  notur- 
ally.  Although  the  pound  was  humbled 
through  deflaUon.  America's  gold  recerves 
repulsed  deOauUes  sortie  (one  of  the  few 
batUes  he  lost). 

So.  lu  1967  he  mounted  a  platform  ouUlde 
Montreal's  City  Hall  and  proclaimed.  "Vive 
le  Quebec  Ubre"  the  rallying  cry  of  Prench 
Canadian  separatists. 

That  thlE  was  a  studied,  deliberate  Insult 
tci  the  Cinadlan  government,  whose  guest  he 
was.  never  for  a  second  ruffled  his  immens- 
aplomb. 

And  this  was  one  of  his  few  major  pro- 
nouncements delivered  publicly.  Usually 
he  chose  tele^-lslon  as  a  forum  to  apeak  to 
Prance  and  the  world  In  carefully  con- 
structed set  pieces  delivered  In  sonorous 
accents  and  always  using  the  royal  "we" 
("We  have  decided."  "We  have  demanded," 
"We  have  recognized") . 

His  press  conferences  were  also  elaborately 
styled,  deftly  executed  and  frequenUy  dev- 
astating. Questions  were  always  required  to 
be  submitted  in  advance,  and  de  Gaulle  would 
answer  or  not  answer  them  as  he  wished 

But  de  Gaulle  was  far  more  than  a  show- 
man. History  has  already  proved  him  to 
have  been  prophetic  on  a  number  of  com- 
plex world  Issuea 

As  an  obscure  colonel  in  1934  he  virtually 
wrote  the  battle  plan  for  the  German  blltz- 
Itrteg  8U  years  later.  Convinced  that  motor- 
laed  armor  would  pler<^  conventional  fortlO- 
cations.  however  maaalve — tike  a  fleet  run- 
ning bat*  leaving  a  ponderous  lineman 
clutching  the  air— de  Gaulle  wrote  hla  "The 
Army  of  the  Future"  m  an  attempt  to  alert 
^ance  to  Us  danger.  Unfortunately  the 
German  General  Staff  read  the  book  with 
enormous  Interest.  The  French  Ignored  It. 

He  counneled  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower not  to  become  involved  in  Vietnam, 
and  foresaw  in  surprisingly  meticulous  detail 
the  almost  endless  mischief  thla  ha.-!  caused 
the  United  States  both  domestically  and 
Internationally. 

His  relations  with  the  U.S.  warmed  some- 
what after  Nixon  was  elected  President,  for 
he  regarded  Hlxon  as  "highly  Intelligent, 
well-informed  and  pragmatic.'"  By  that  he 
doubtless  meant  that  Klxon  would  recognize 
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the  Imprudence  of  America's  sprawling  over- 
seas commitments  and  gradually  disengage 
from  them,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Par 
East. 

De  GauUe  regarded  the  world  as  a  dullard 
schoolboy  to  be  dragged,  usually  unwillingly, 
1 1  the  path  of  rectitude.  Sometimes  he  dis- 
pensed a  sweet,  more  often  a  buffet.  Hence 
those  affronted  by  hla  arrogrance  were  many. 

He  mortally  offended  Jews,  for  example, 
when,  in  switching  Prance's  allegiance  in  the 
Middle  East  from  Israel  to  the  Arab  states, 
he  did  »o  in  terms  that  Tel  Aviv — to  say 
nothing  of  Seventh  Avenue—considered 
highly  Insulting. 

As  usual,  de  Oaulle  rejected  the  beef. 

Then.  too.  even  though  it  was  he  who 
brought  about  tbe  unanticipated  postwar 
Prench  alliance  with  the  hated  Germans,  his 
unbending  hauteur  annoyed  a  uiunber  of 
Bonn  officials. 

Yet  even  his  bitterest  enemies  would  agree 
that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional — even 
classical — character.  Oreatness  was  not  thrust 
upon  him.  Be  seized  It.  But  not,  of  course, 
for  personal  gain,  only  for  the  greater  glory 
of  Prance,  his  magnificent  and  lifelong 
obsession. 


THE  LATE  MR.  LOUIS  A.  ECKL. 
DISTINGUISHED   EDITOR 


HON.  ROBERT  £.  JONES 

or    AIABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Eckl,  an  outstanding  public 
figure  in  our  Nation  and  a  friend  of  many 
Members  of  the  House,  passed  away  in 
Florence,  Ala.,  last  week. 

He  was  an  outstanding  journalist  and 
an  effective  community  leader  whose 
compassion  for  the  conditions  of  others 
was  boundless.  For  more  than  30  years. 
I  knew  him  as  an  intimate  friend  and 
valued  adviser. 

The  kind  of  man  he  was  shows 
through  in  the  comments  of  his  fellow 
workers  and  friends.  I  include  three  ar- 
ticles from  the  November  10,  1970, 
Florence  Times- Trl -Cities  Dally  In  trib- 
ute to  him  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  time: 
TtHEs  Dsa.T  Editok  Louis  A.  Eckl  Dies 
(By  Pete  Kelley) 

"Thou  know'st  tls  common;  all  that  lives 
must  die.  passing  through  nature  to  eter- 
nity." 

Loula  A.  Eckl  began  his  last  published  col- 
umn with  that  quotation.  Those  who  didn't 
know  blm  may  have  thought  they  were  read- 
ing about  a  premonition  when  they  read  that 
column  in  his  beloved  Florence  Times  Tri- 
Cltles  Dally  after  learning  of  Eckl's  death 
Monday  night. 

Those  who  worked  closely  with  him  and 
knew  blm  well,  know  it  was  nothing  like 
that.  For  one  thing,  that  column  was  written 
several  days  ago.  But  more  important,  they 
knew  that  he  was  too  much  an  optimist  for 
anything  like  that.  There  were  many  other 
unpublished  columns,  like  tbe  one  scheduled 
for  Nov.  22  trying  to  generate  interest  in  a 
memorial  to  FDR  In  the  Muscle  Shoals  area. 

Eckl  died  Monday  about  7:30  p.m.,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  reaction  to  penicillin.  He  had  been 
having  considerable  trouble  with  an  infected 
tooth  recently  and  left  the  otCce  about  3 
p.m.  Monday  to  see  a  dentist. 

Two  teeth  were  extracted  and  the  dentist 
gave  him  a  penicillin  tablet.  He  had  taken 
the  drug  before  with  no  111  effects.  He  became 
111  at  home  shortly  thereafter  and  a  doctor 
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was  called  to  his  home  about  6:30.  The  phy- 
sician said  Eckl  was  definitely  suffering  a 
mild  penicillin  reaction.  The  standard  treats 
ment  for  penicillin  reaction  was  adminis- 
tered, even  though  the  physician  didn't  think 
It  was  necessary  at  the  time. 

What  happened  later  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  he  t)ecame  much  worse  and  was 
dead  on  arrival  at  ECM  Hospital  about  7:30 
p.m. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  St.  Plorlan 
farm  twy  who  threw  down  his  hoe  In  tbe 
cotton  patch  in  June  of  1928  and  headed  (or 
Florence  to  look  for  work. 

The  qualifications  he  presented  to  J.  L. 
Meeks.  Sr.,  then  publisher  of  the  Florence 
Times-News,  were  "two  years  of  college  and 
a  pretty  good  speller."  Hla  parents  thought 
he  had  made  a  poor  bargain  when  he  was 
hired  a  few  days  later  at  no  salary, 

'Mr.  Meeks  told  me  I  could  come  to  work 
lor  experience,"  Eckl  later  remembered. 

By  1932.  Eckl  had  advanced  to  935  per 
week.  Two  weeks  after  his  marriage  to  bis 
Irish  sweetheart,  the  former  Patricia  Dowd. 
of  Tanner,  his  salary  was  cut  to  •25. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  acquired  the  title 
of  "Editor." 

"That  was  a  Joke,"  he  later  said.  "I  was 
It."  Together  with  a  lady  proofreader,  who 
doubled  as  women's  editor  and  secretary  to 
the  publisher.  Eckl  got  out  the  news  side  of 
the  paper  every  day. 

Over  the  years,  honors  and  recognition 
from  the  community,  state  and  nation  came 
to  the  man  who  was  pioneering  for  civil 
rights  long  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1954  and  the  man  who  became  the  "Voice 
of  TVA." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  was 
"Eckl  Night"  held  Feb.  11.  1985  when  some 
300  Shoals  and  Tennessee  Valley  citizens 
Joined  with  high  government  oOlclals  to 
honor  the  Executive  Editor  of  the  Florence 
Time*  Tri-Cltles  Dally. 

Spokesman  representing  every  phase  of 
community  life  praised  Eckl  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  TVA,  human  rights,  and  general 
progress  In  the  field  of  journalism.  Repre- 
sentatives from  business,  industry,  labor,  re- 
ligion and  education  were  on  hand  to  pay 
tribute. 

As  President  of  Citizens  for  TVA.  Inc., 
Eckl  was  leading  the  fight  to  gain  addiUonal 
support  for  TVA. 

Other  observations  In  Eckl's  last  column 
Monday  were: 

"Although  wise  men  have  told  us  that  it  Is 
not  the  length,  but  the  quality  of  our  lives 
that  counts,  yet  It  seems  that  we  will  do 
almost  anything  to  keep  from  thinking  of 
that  Inevitable  day  . .  .'* 

"Yet  nearing  62.  we  must  admit  that  we 
were  cheered  up  considerably  the  other  day 
when  we  read  that  the  way  to  live  to  be  100 
(or  more?)  Is  to  be  contented  and  cheerful. 
To  which  we  would  add — grateful." 

".  .  .  It  would  seem  that  tbe  best  way  to 
Increase  longevity  Is  to  maintain  a  useful 
and  satisfying  role  In  society  and  keep  a 
cheerful  disposition." 

"Other  centenarians  are  tax  assessors, 
physicians,  farmers,  and  newspaper  column- 
ists. (That  newspaper  columnist  bit  Is  really 
exciting!)". 

"Hope  really  does  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast." 

A  TatBUTE  TO  Louts  A.  Eckl. 
(By  Bob  Martin) 

On  the  back  of  an  award  hanging  on  the 
wall  at  the  Florence  Times  Trl-Citles  Daily 
office  there's  the  following  typewritten  com- 
ment: 

"The  Florence  Times  Trl-CItles  Dally  en- 
tries covered  a  variety  of  subjects,  raogUic 
from  the  private  education  financial  crisis  to 
Governor  Brewer's  concern  over  the  race  Is- 
<!ue.  Justice  Douglas'  attack  on  the  Arm; 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  review  of  what 
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makes  the  Sboals  an  unusual  area.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  newspaper  strove  to  present 
the  Issuea  fairly  and  to  draw  sound  conclu- 
sions." 

The  comment  was  from  John  Selgentholer, 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  award  was  for  the  best  editorials  dur- 
ing 19fi0  in  Alabama  dally  newspapers. 

The  recipient  was  Louis  A.  Eckl. 

Prom  June  of  1928  until  Monday  night, 
Nov.  S,  1970,  Louis  Eckl  lived  and  loved  his 
career  as  a  reporter  and  editor 

He  was  a  newspaperman  In  the  truest  sense. 
and  although  he  had  his  own  opinions  about 
subjects  ranging  the  spectrum  from  religion 
to  politics,  he  never  failed  to  allow  the  Issues 
to  be  presented  fairly  and  he  ala-ays  at- 
tempted to  draw  sound  conclusions. 

Of  Journalism.  Louis  Eckl  always  said : 
"You'll  never  get  rich."  but  hla  own  life 
refuted  that  atatement  and  he  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  those  folks  who  are  rich  in 
friends,  in  honesty,  In  love  for  their  fellow 
human  beings  and  in  love  of  lite  ttaelf.  He 
always  strove  to  be  fair  and  honest  and  an 
excellent  example  of  his  fairness  has  alway-^ 
been  in  respecting  the  religious  beliefs  of  all 
people.  A  Catholic,  be  always  leaned  over 
backward  to  be  fair  in  print  with  other  faiths 
and  religions. 

Be  had  but  one  Job  In  his  42-year  news- 
paper career  and  that  was  here  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Area  which  he  loved.  He  had  three 
other  loves  in  bis  life  .  . .  hie  family,  of  course 
.  .  .  his  Job  .  .  .  and  TVA.  If  Louis  Eckl's  vo- 
cation was  the  newspaper,  his  avocation  was 
TVA.  He  grew  up  with  TVA  and  died  as  the 
long-tune  president  of  Citizens  For  TVA  At 
one  time  m  recent  years  he  was  under  seri- 
ous consideration  as  a  member  of  TVA'a 
Board  of  Directors.  He  covered  TVA  In  Its 
infancy  and  became  an  active  participant  m 
furthering  the  authority  In  later  years. 

Over  the  yean  Louis  Eckl's  typewriter  brat 
out  a  steady  plea  for  human  rights.  He 
minced  no  words  about  kluxers,  militants  or 
governors.  He's  been  both  cursed  and  hated 
but  he  had  a  philosophy  about  this.  "You 
can  call  me  anything  you  want  to.  I'm  svire 
I've  been  called  worse  before."  he  once  told 
an  irate  telephone  caller. 

Of  his  many  accomplishments.  Louis  Eckl's 
work  In  the  field  of  human  rights  was  his 
most  cherished-  In  hl.s  early  newspaper  career 
he  met  a  Negro  professor  from  Tuskegee  at  a 
Federal  Cotu^  hearing  in  Montgomery.  The 
man  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  "We  got  to  talk- 
ing about  the  Negro's  struggle  to  vote  and 
I  told  the  man  'You've  got  to  be  patient.'  " 

"He  Just  looked  at  me  and  then  he  said. 
'How  long?'."  Eckl  recalled. 

Of  bis  many  editorials  on  human  rights, 
Eckl  was  most  proud  of  one  entitled  "The 
Injustice  of  Man's  Justice."  publlched  on 
May  a,  1063.  "Qovemor  Wallace  haa  a  chance 
to  insulate  both  the  whites  and  Negroes  of 
Alabama  against  pain,  poverty  and  disaster  If 
be  Will  stand  for  justice  instead  of  tbelr  im- 
prisonment and  ir  he  will  fight  for  their  right 
to  the  ballot  and  other  rights  under  law  of 
which  they  have  been  robbed  far  too  long  In 
Coo  many  places  In  the  state,"  Eckl  wrote. 

Not  only  was  Louis  Eckl  a  distinguished 
man  In  his  community  and  Nation,  be  was 
respected  and  loved  by  his  fellow  workers  or 
his  "fellow  slaves,"  as  he  often  said.  He  never 
ducked  an  argument  about  religion,  poliiics 
or  Notre  Dame  football  and  friendly  debates 
over  these  matters  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  newsroom  and  composing  room. 

He  was  the  type  of  man  you  Just  didn't 
expect  to  die,  but  even  though  his  earthly 
life  has  ended,  many  of  the  things  which 
Louis  Kckl  said  and  accomplished  wilt  live 
la  human  hearts  for  eternity. 

TaiBUTBS  Fox  EcKi.  Abukdant 
Tributes  to  Louis  A.  Eckl,  executive  editor 
of   Florence    Times   TrlCltlae    Dally,    flowed 
Into  tbe  newspaper  office  this  mominf. 
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Congressm&n  Bob  Jones  s»kl,  -Louis  Eckl 
WBB  a  gtAnt  in  hU  community  and  his  profee- 
sJon.  and  an  outstandtnir  public  fl^ore  In  our 
country.  I  knew  him  intlnmtely  for  30  yearfl 
and  I  cherished  and  ralued  hla  friendship  I 
leaned  heavily  on  him  for  advice  oo  public 
iMues.  and  I  will  miss  his  counsel." 

Richard  N.  Hammell.  prcnldent  and  pub- 
lUiher  of  Florence  Times  Trl-ClUee  X^&lly. 
aald,  'The  untimely  death  of  Louis  Eckl  la 
a  tremendous  loaa  to  thH  newspaper,  the 
community,  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley,  the 
state,  county,  and  the  newspaper  profession. 
He  waa  a  truly  remarkable  man  and  the 
mott  dedicated  person  V-n  ever  known.  We. 
at  thla  newspaper.  »hail  not  see  hla  Ukea 
again." 

Barrett  C.  Sbelton.  publisher  of  the  Deca- 
tur Dally:  "The  death  of  Louts  Bekl  ti^ces 
from  our  midst  a  fighter  for  the  rights  of 
all  people.  He  loved  this  Tennessee  Valley.  He 
loved  the  United  St&tea  of  America.  He  loved 
people.  The  imprint  of  hla  courage  and  sin- 
cerity will  long  sustain." 

Fred  Dillon,  former  managing  editor  of 
this  newspaper,  commented.  *'I  don't  know 
of  any  person  who  really  loved  the  Vaney 
and  Ita  people  more  than  Louis  Eckl.  He 
always  wanted  to  see  the  little  man  treated 
fairly.  He  rose  from  a  country  boy  of  the  soil 
to  the  chief  editorial  voice  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  area,  and  waa  highly  regarded  by  his 
coworkers  all  over  the  atate." 

Mayor  Bill  Batson  of  Florence — "He  waa 
one  of  the  flrst  people  I  met  when  I  moved 
to  Florence,  and  had  been  my  friend  ever 
since.  This  te  a  great  loss  to  me  personally. 
as  well  as  the  community.  He  was  a  great 
dtlxen.  always  doing  wbat  was  best  for  the 
area,    never    considering    himself." 

Frank  Stone,  who  worked  with  Bckl  for 
more  than  40  years  at  this  newspaper,  com- 
mented, "He  waa  a  fine  man.  one  of  the 
finest  I've  ever  known.  He  never  had  any- 
thing bad  to  say  about  anyone." 

Bob  Holloway.  southeost  public  relations 
director  for  Reynolds  MetaTs  Co..  said.  "LouU 
Eckl  earned  the  respect  of  every  person  who 
worked  with  the  newspaper,  both  as  a  respon- 
sible JoumelUt  and  as  a  warm  human  being 
who  worked  hard  for  the  people  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  area.  Lou  might  well  be  called 
"the  conscience  "  of  the  community  He  some- 
times advocated  unpopular  viewpoints,  be- 
cause be  waa  far  alghted  enough  to  see  they 
would  belp  the  people  of  this  area  he  lov«d 
BO  much." 

Three  directors  of  TVA  Joined  In  the  trib- 
ute to  EcW  with  the  following  comment: 

"Louis  Sckl  was  a  dedicated  leader  In 
the  development  of  N,  Alabama  and  U»e  en- 
Ure  Tennessee  Valley.  His  lnt«grltv  and  his 
knowledgeable  approach  to  the  needs  and 
pot«nUal  of  the  are*  made  him  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  VaUey  and  Ita  people. 
Ttie  heritage  be  leaves  la  a  region  which  Is 
better  than  It  was  because  be  lived  and 
worked  here." 

Frank  Dlrago.  Colbert  businessman  and 
long-time  friend,  said,  'TVe  had  worked  to- 
gether in  church  circles  and  be  held  one  of 
the  highest  honors  In  the  Church.  Pope  John 
appointed  him  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory.  He 
waa  one  of  the  moat  T&luable  men  to  this 
community.** 


NEWSMEN  SPEAK 


HON.  JEFFERT  COHQJU>l 

or   CALErOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  COHEtAN.  Mr.  Speskcr.  during 
the  recent  campaign,  the  Vice  President 
made  a  nomber  of  guesttonable  state- 
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ments.  I  do  not  detract  Irom  his  right 
to  express  his  opinion.  Indeed  I  defend 
his  right  to  the  fullest,  but  I  do  feel  that 
his  suggestion  and  charges  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
analyses. 

In  one  of  lils  more  questionable  sug- 
gestions, he  stated  that  reporters  should 
be  subject  to  public  examination  to  en- 
lighten the  American  people  about  the 
reporters'  prejudices. 

Two  distinguished  reportera  answered 
the  Vice  Presidents  suggestion  and  I 
would  like  readers  of  the  Rkou  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  aware  of 
their  positions : 

Newsmen  Spxiak 
Tbe  Vtoe-Presldenc  propooes  that  network 
comnienutora.  like  Uils  one  and  brothers 
Smltii  and  Reynolds  down  me  street  at  ABC 
—people  of  mat  type,  he  says — be  pub- 
licly examined  by  gtnrerument  personnel.  TTie 
public  baa  a  Hsbt  to  know,  be  aaya,  our 
opinions  and  prejudices. 

The  phrase,  -people  of  tliat  type"  hurts 
a  bit;  we  certainly  ttont  tblnlt  ol  Mr.  Agnew 
»•  •  type;   »•  think  hei  an  original. 

What  really  hurts  Is  the  thought  that 
mayljc  nobody's  been  listening  aU  thu  time. 
If.  after  some  30  years  and  thousands  of 
broadcasts,  hundreds  of  articles  and  lectures 
and  a  few  books,  one's  general  cast  of  mind, 
wsrts  and  all.  remains  a  mystery,  then  we're 
licked  and  we  fail  to  see  how  a  few  more 
minutes  of  examlnaUon  by  goyemment 
types  would  solve  the  supposed  riddle. 

Mr.  Agnew  wanu  to  know  wben  we  stand. 
We  stand — or  rather  Bit— right  here,  in  the 
full  glare.  At  a  disadvantage  as  against  poli- 
ticians; we  can't  cast  one  vote  In  committee, 
an  oppoalte  vote  on  the  Hoar;  cant  say  one 
thing  In  the  North,  an  opposite  thing  In  the 
South;  we  bold  no  tenure,  four  years  or 
otherwise,  and  can  be  voted  out  with  a  twist 
of  the  dial. 

We  can't  use  Invecuve  and  epithets,  can't 
even  dream  of  Impugning  tbe  patrioUsm  of 
leading  ciUzens.  can't  reduce  every  compli- 
cated Issue  to  yes  or  no.  black  or  white,  and 
would  rather  go  to  Jail  than  do  bodily  Injury 
to  the  English  language. 

We  can't  come  down  on  this  side  or  that 
Ude  of  sMh  di^mted  public  Issue,  because 
we're  trying  to  explain  far  more  tlian  advo- 
cate and  because  some  Issues  don't  have  two 
sides:  some  bare  three,  four  or  half  a  dozen 
and  In  these  matters  we're  damned  If  w« 
know  tbe  right  answer.  This  may  be  why 
most  of  us  look  a  bit  fraazled  while  Mr. 
Agnew  looks  so  serene.  .  .  . 

Finally,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  a  bit 
stuHy.  we  might  say  two  things.  One.  that 
nobody  In  thla  business  e;tpects  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  full  truth  u.  anything  will  be 
contained  In  any  one  account  or  commen- 
tary, but  that  through  free  reporting  and  dis- 
cussion, as  Mr.  Walter  Uppmaon  put  It,  tbe 
truth  will  emerge. 

Second,  that  tile  central  point  about  the 
free  press  Is  not  that  It  be  accurate,  though 
It  must  try  to  be;  not  that  it  even  he  fair, 
though  It  must  try  to  be  that;  but  that  It  be 
free.  And  that  means,  in  the  first  Instance 
freedom  from  any  and  all  attempts  by  the 
power  of  government  to  coerce  It  or  Intimi- 
date It  or  police  it  in  any  way. — Eric  Seva- 
reld.  CBS-TV  Evening  News 

A  growing  number  of  people,  on  the  Right 
and  on  the  Left,  believe  that  Journalism 
Amild  be  an  extension  of  politics  by  other 
means.  The  New  Left  thinks  we  are  tools 
of  the  Estsbllsbment:  the  New  Eight  (m 
Washington)  thinks  we  are  a  liberal  con- 
^tracy.  Both  sides  want  us  to  sign  up  and 
get  on  the  team— get  with  it.  Bm  the  peo- 
ple who  say  this  dont  understand  the  oa- 
ture  of  the  trasinesa. 
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Reporters.  I  confess,  think  somewhat 
alike.  Men  who  work  for  the  New  York 
t>ally  News  and  the  New  York  Times  tend 
to  come  to  similar  judgments  on  men  and 
evenu.  This  Is  because  reporters  Bhore  a 
communallty  of  experience  which  la  unique: 
report.er8.  by  the  nature  of  their  work,  spend 
time  with  the  poor,  with  the  hungry,  with 
the  wounded  and  dispossessed  of  our  society. 
Young  men  wtio  begin  as  police  reporters 
see  a  sort  of  Dlckenslsn  underside  of  Amer- 
ican life.  When  they  begin  covering  politics. 
they  see  the  differences  between  rhetoric  and 
reality:  this  produces  an  Important  kind  of 
skepticism.  .  .  . 

But  any  group  of  people  professionally 
Involved  with  tbe  problems  of  poverty  and 
hunger  and  crime  and  housing  and  race 
and  war  and  domestic  violence  and  politics 
—any  group  exposed  to  these  things  is  likely 
to  develop  an  attitude  toward  life.  A  bias. 
Reporters.  1  think,  probably  have  a  bias  to- 
ward rational  solutions  to  known  problems: 
a  bias  toward  social  action;  a  bias  toward 
people  who  are  reaUy  trying  to  help,  a  bins 
Inward  pragmatism  and  common  sense 
Reporters  are  people — and  they  tend  to  ap- 
preciate other  people  who  are  not  pompous 
and  self-serving:  they  tend  to  appreciate 
competent  and  honest  men:  they  tend  to  te 
hard  on  scoundrels  and  tmlToons. 

They  learn— Brst-hand— that  things  must 
be  done  (In  effort  and  money)  to  soUe 
probletns.  and  that  gets  them  In  trouble  w.th 
the  conservatives.  They  learn— flrsthand  In 
the  wars  end  not*— that  violence  and  radlcil- 
Ism  seldom  solve  aaythiog.  and  that  gels 
them  In  trouble  with  the  New  Left. 

Most  reporters  are  members  of  the  ex- 
treme center- 1  am— and  its  a  difficult 
place  to  be  these  days  ^John  Chancellor 
NBC-TV,  Remarks  to  the  American  cinl 
Liberties  Union. 


DRUG  ABUSE— WORLD'S  NO   1 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 


or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  recently  my  good  friend,  Sam- 
uel F.  Pryor.  was  Invited  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Association  In  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii. The  meeting  was  concluding  a 
week  long  discussion  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  all  over  the  world — the  abuse 
of  narcotics  and  drugs.  In  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Pryor  hit  hard  at  some  of  the  basics 
that  we  must  keep  in  mind  IX  we  are  to 
prevail  in  this  battle  *gainst  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  illnesses.  I  recommend 
Mr.  Pryors  remarks  to  every  one  of  my 
colleagues.  Under  the  permission  here- 
tofore unanimously  granted,  I  include 
the  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko; 
SrcECB  BT  SftMim.  F.  PsToa 
Thank  you.  Mr  Exwutlve  Dlivctor.  Ytm 
have  given  me  a  great  privilege  and  an  honor 
by  Inviting  tne  to  speak  to  such  a  dedicated 
group  of  law  enforcement  ofllcera  and  their 
wives.  This  dinner  marks  the  end  of  a  week- 
long  Rtudj   and   discussion  of  what  Is  the 

moat  arritma  of  aU  the  world  problems the 

abuse  of  narcotics  and  d&ngercnis  drugs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  International 
meeting  of  yon  narcotic  agenta  and  you  icfto 
are  our  laternation&l  gnests— it  is  appropri- 
ate that  this  international  meeting  should 
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meet  here  In  Hawaii.  I  may  be  parUal  be- 
cause lAra.  Pryor  and  X  are  part-time  real- 
dents  here  and  two  of  our  five  children  and 
six  of  our  fifteen  gr&ndcblldren  are  full-time 
residents.  To  us  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  heaven. 
I  tried  to  explain  thla  recently  to  my  grand- 
obUd.  Cynthia,  age  0. 

I  told  her  that  her  grandmother  and  I  bad 
made  a  special  trip  around  the  world.  We 
decided  not  to  read  a  newspaper  or  look  at 
television  but  juat  to  look  at  the  world 
around  us  without  these  influences.  We 
proved  to  each  other  that  we  were  truly 
Uvlng  In  a  world  of  beauty  except  for  those 
people  who  cause  sorrow,  war,  pollution, 
racial  hatred  and  self-destruction.  I  told  her 
we  truly  live  In  a  part  of  heaven.  But,  we  are 
here  on  trial  to  see  how  we  can  keep  It 
heaven. 

Strange  to  say  in  this  age  of  so-caUed 
double  generation  gaps  Cynthia  did  not  dis- 
sent but  seemed  to  accept  this  somewhat 
rosy  picture  of  our  world  and  our  society. 
I  hope  she  grows  up  with  a  faith  in  what 
man  can  do  rather  than  despair  over  what 
be  bas  left  undone. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  Attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  Interpol  In  Brussels  and  I  came 
away  from  that  conference  with  a  strength- 
ened conviction  that  narcotics  abuse  Is  truly 
our  number  one  world  problem.  It  can  un- 
dermine our  entire  clvllLzatlon  Eugene  Ros- 
sides.  the  leader  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion made  the  following  statement  to  the 
delegates  there — delgates  who  were  the  fore- 
most law  enforcement  officers  of  102  nations. 

I  quote  hlnr  "Tlie  United  States  today  is 
facmg  a  domestic  crisis  in  drug  abuse  which 
Is  unparalleled  In  our  entire  history.  In  New 
York  City  alone,  three  to  four  persons  are 
dying  each  day,  either  from  overdoses  or 
from  the  synergistic  effects  of  a  combination 
of  drugs.  The  SUte  of  Virginia  reported  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  160  persona  had  died 
last  year  from  drug  related  causes.  In  the 
State  of  CaUfornia  arrests  for  drug  violations 
are  not  numbered  in  the  lOO's  or  in  the 
lOOO's  but  in  tens  of  thousands — and  tbe 
really  sad  aspect  Is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  young  people  are  the  victims. " 

Then  the  U.S.  delegation  offered  these 
resolutions:  Resolution     one 

In  recognition  of  tbe  alarming  rate  of 
growth  at  drug  abuse  throughout  the  world, 

la  awareness  that  drug  abuse  has  cut 
across  all  social  and  economic  strata  and  is 
Increasingly  corrupting  the  youth  of  all  na- 
tions, 

Interpol's  International  General  Assembly, 
particularly  recommends  that  all  representa- 
tives urge  their  governments  to  eliminate 
the  Illegal  cultivation  of  the  opium-poppy, 
marijuana  and  tbe  coca  leaf. 

RESOLUnOH    TWO 

Resolve  that  In  view  of  the  epidemic  pro- 
portion of  the  abuse  of  marijuana  it  is  urged 
that  all  member  nations  engage  in  pro- 
tracted responsible  educational  campaigns  to 
alert  youth  on  the  dangers  of  marijuana. 

P^irther  that  It  should  be  speclflcally  em- 
phasized in  such  educational  campaigns  that 
the  active  Ingredients  in  marijuana  are  dan- 
gerous and  deleterious  to  tbe  health  and 
well  being  of  youth. 

The  delegates  from  over  103  countries  must 
have  had  faith  in  the  judgment  of  tbe  U.S. 
delegation  for  these  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

I  have  often  pondered  over  this  matter  of 
faith  which  I  bope  my  grandchildren  will 
grow  up  with  as  I  have  traveled  over  the 
world  and  visited  the  sites  of  ancient  states 
and  cities  which  are  either  in  rtilns  or  burled 
beneath  tbe  desert  sands.  As  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  noted,  in  the  case  of  clvUlaatlon 
after  clvUlza.tlon.  deetniotlon  has  invariably 
come   from   within.   Rome,   Egypt,  Babylon, 
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Crete,  Oreece.  Assyria  and  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, the  Mayas  and  the  Incas,  were  not 
destroyed  from  without.  When  the  final  test 
came,  these  once  healthy  cultural  systems 
found  themselves  sick  and  helpless.  They 
could  not  defend  themselves,  because  they 
had  already  lost  faith  in  themselves.  What 
part  did  the  abuse  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
oiu  drugs  play  in  this  loss  of  faith  and  de- 
velop a  population  of  sick  and  helpless 
people? 

We  are  today  living  through  another  test- 
ing time  for  man's  faith  in  himself  and  his 
works.  It  is  a  period  of  contest  and  conflict. 
Between  Ideologies.  Between  the  beneflu  and 
the  costs  of  technology.  Between  the  "haves" 
and  tbe  "have-nots"  on  a  rapidly  shrinking 
planet.  Between  the  Individual  and  the  or- 
ganlisatlon  of  society  demanded  by  an  ever- 
Increasing  population.  Between  tbe  positive 
and  the  natural  law — that  Is,  twtween  so- 
ciety's codes  and  man's  conception  of  the 
rule  of  law.  And,  of  course,  between  Idealism 
and  practicality — between  what  might  be 
done  and  what  can  be  done.  This,  today,  is 
called  the  generation  gap. 

Such  periods  are  the  breeding  ground  of 
change,  of  the  reassessment  of  goals  and 
values.  They  call  for  both  faith  and  flexi- 
bility. They  demand  patience  and  hard  de- 
cisions. They  encourage  extremism,  for  they 
provide  a  social  ferment  In  which  the  cop- 
outs  and  the  mUttants  and  the  opportu- 
nists— the  stack  end  of  society — flourish.  But 
they  are  also  periods  of  great  opportunity, 
for  they  offer  men  of  good  will  a  chance  to 
redress  old  wrongs  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  everyone. 

For  the  young,  such  periods  of  trmnsltlon 
are  particularly  trying.  They  lack  a  sense  of 
history  by  which  to  measure  our  steps  for- 
ward and  the  tolerance  to  accept  compro- 
mise. Many  of  the  signposts  which  guided 
us  are  down.  Many  of  the  goals  which  beck- 
oned to  us  don't  seem  to  them  worth  the 
effort.  They  want  to  conform,  to  belong,  and 
If  their  famUy  life  Is  wanting  they  will  look 
for  a  substitute.  Witness  the  "Manson 
family." 

Our  greaUst  gift  to  this  rising  generation 
la  understanding  and  a  safe  mooring  for  the 
duration  of  the  storm. 

It  Ifi  against  this  background  that  I  would 
like  to  place  our  present-day  drug  problems. 

What  I  say  will  be  brief  and  general,  for 
many  of  you  have  spent  a  week  listening  to 
the  experts  on  all  phases  of  the  subject.  And 
I  hope  what  I  say  will  be  practical,  for  I  have 
balanced  my  association  with  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  many  years*  work  with 
the  Boys  Club  of  America  on  the  problems  of 
our  youngsters. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  today  two  separate 
but  related  problems  Involved  in  drug  abuse. 
There  is,  first,  the  hard-core  narcotic  abuse 
and  Its  related  ni^al  international  trade. 
This  I  will  call  the  traditional  dnig  prob- 
lem. 

Then  there  Is  the  younger  generation  drug 
abuse  problem — what  we  call  In  this  country 
the  pot  culture.  There  la.  of  course,  some 
overlap  and  the  tise  of  pot  Is  but  a  step  from 
mainlining,  but  the  diagnosis  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  problems  should  be  quite 
different.  One  Is  a  dangerous  sickness,  the 
other  a  death  dealing  fever. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  given  the  necessary 
International  cooperation,  courageous  tough 
courts  and  some  more  help  on  the  firing  line, 
we  can  not  control  the  traditional  drug  abuse 
problem.  There  are  no  apologists  for  the 
murderous  trade  in  bard  narcotics  and  no 
controversy  over  Its  costs  to  society  and  for 
the  addict. 

Here  the  law  ahould  atrlke  fearl«asly  and 
without  compaaalon.  Plnea  and  moderate  JaU 
terms  are  simply  a  part  of  tbe  ooct  of  doing 
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business  In  tbe  Ulegal  hard  nsJX»>tlos  trade. 
We  must  raise  the  ante  for  those  who  deal 
m  death  and  degradation.  Society  must  de- 
mand mandatory  death  sentences — or,  at  the 
very  least,  life  imprisonment — for  the  con- 
victed drug  trader  and  supplier.  This  would 
price  that  way  of  earning  a  dirty  living  out  til 
existence.  Unless  tbe  courts  face  up  to  the 
problem,  we  are  abetting  criminals  and  In- 
creasing crime. 

The  adolescent  drug  scene  presenu  a  differ- 
ent set  of  problems.  In  the  case  of  pot.  Us 
common  denominator,  we  do  have  a  con- 
troversy. This  odd  controversy.  In  essence.  Is 
not  over  the  question  of  whether  marijuana 
Is  a  dangerous  drug  but  over  the  question  of 
how  d&ngeroTU  it  is.  While  we  research  tbe 
harmful  potentials  of  marijuana,  we  already 
know  that  centuries  of  experience  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  drug  have  shown  that  its 
continued  use  can  degrade  the  life  style  of 
whole  populations.  And  that  In  Its  stronger 
foams,  the  hemp  plant  can  at  tlmea  lead  to 
extreme  violence  and  murder.  For  tbe  word 
"assassin"  cornea  from  the  Arabic  "hashsba- 
shln"  which  means  hashebash-eaters.  This 
is  the  same  pot  the  Ottoman  beys  fed  their 
teen-agers  before  they  were  sent  out  to  mur- 
der the  Christian  leaders  of  the  Cruaadea. 
And  this  is  the  pot  some  would  have  us  sell 
our  youngsters  on  the  schoolyards  and  ths 
campuses. 

The  pot  culture  has  Its  apologists— a  smalt 
but  eloquent  group  of  fuz?:y-heads  and  wea^: 
kneed  bleeding  hearts  who  believe  that  if 
you  can't  solve  a  social  evil  today  you  should 
make  it  a  way  of  life  tomorrow.  'These  advo- 
cates of  the  legalization  of  a  mind-altering 
drug  range  from  the  beadiloe-huntlng  an- 
thropologist Margaret  Meade,  who  knows 
better,  to  llp-smacklng  columnists  like  tbe 
Washington  Post's  Van  Hoffman  and  Earl 
Ubel  of  CBS,  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Finally,  we  have  the  tawdry  glorification 
of  the  adolescent  drug  scene  by  aome  parts 
of  the  entertainment  lodostry  and  the  prese. 
the  T.V.  and  by  political  militants  who  want 
to  use  tbe  youthful  spirit  or  dissent  for  thelr 
own  ends.  Selimg  pot  by  rock  marks  a  new 
low  for  the  so-called  lively  arts. 

The  amoral  climate  of  permisjrfrrness  of 
ml.Hgulded  encouragement  by  certain  public 
votcea  and  the  conformism  which  motivates 
so  many  young  people  makes  the  pot  culture 
fad  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  our 
time.  It  must  be  discouraged — the  "in"  thing 
must  be  made  the  "out"  thing— if  we  are  to 
ever  have  another  generation  of  healthy, 
self-respecting  world  citizens. 

It  U  a  time  for  guidance  and  for  education 
in  the  grim  and  nasty  side  of  drug  abuse  It 
Is  a  time  to  polish  tbe  good  and  not  the  bad 
apples  In  the  barrel,  It  la  a  time  for  every 
public  figure— in  politics  and  sports,  in  in- 
dustry and  the  arts — to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  It  Is  time,  too,  for  the  responsibility 
to  be  aquarely  placed  where  It  so  often  ties — 
every  parent  should  be  held  publicly  ac- 
countable for  his  children's  drug  involve- 
ment. I*aw  enfcxTceznent  and  punishment 
ahould  begin  In  the  home.  The  prime 
minister  of  one  of  theee  beautiful  lalands 
here  In  the  Pacific  answered  me  when  I 
asked  him  why  his  island  had  such  a  good 
reputation  for  law  and  order— particularly 
as  to  young  people  using  dnngerous  drags. 
He  ans^vered  me  by  saying:  "Mr.  Pryor — the 
answer  Is  simple — if  a  young  person,  a  teen- 
ager, disobeys  the  law — particularly  our 
narcotic  laws,  we  don't  arrest  him  or  her,  we 
arrest  their  parents." 

It  is  also  time  for  us  to  enlist  that  greatest 
force  of  all— that  tremendotts  majority  of 
properly -motivated  young  people  who  know 
what  the  score  has  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
tragic  drug  game.  Let's  enlist  the  strong  and 
th«  clear-eyed  to  b^  the  blind  and  the 
weak.  I  would  like  to  see  a  missionary  force 
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of  youDg  people  boldly  grappling  with  the 
pot  problem  wberever  It  occurs.  There  la 
both  lo^c  and  Justice  In  the  young  helping 
the  young,  for  tbey  speak  the  lame  language 
The  pot  graduAie  will  be  the  social  problem 
or   their  generation. 

Our  young  people  face  a  difficult  future. 
They  wUl  need  all  their  strength  and  will  to 
have  a  full  measure  of  self -discipline  to  aolve 
the  problems  that  the  times  and  we  have 
bequeathed  to  ihem.  The  transient  euphoria 
of  drugs  and  dope  will  never  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Nor  win  the  Illusions  of  an  altered 
mind. 

They  lead  to  another  solution  I  think  Al- 
dous  Huxley,  the  late  English  writer,  who 
knew  whereof  he  spoke,  had  that  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

"In  the  course  of  history  many  more  peo- 
ple have  died  for  their  drink  and  their  dope 
than  have  died  for  their  religion  or  their 
country-  The  craving  for  alcohol  and  the  opi- 
ates has  been  stronger,  in  these  millions, 
than  the  love  of  Ood.  of  home,  of  children, 
even  of  life.  Their  cry  was  not  for  liberty  or 
death;  it  was  for  death  preceded  by  enslave- 
ment." 

Finally.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  are  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  combat  the  engulfing,  vicious 
and  rapidly  growing  Ude  of  drug  abuse.  The 
President  and  t.he  Vice  President  have  under- 
taken personal  leadership  In  a  new  and  dy- 
nnmlc  fashion. 

Those  who  work  against  us  are  small  in 
number  and  of  dubious  motivation.  Their 
only  weapons  are  tricks  and  words  but  they 
have  proven  extremely  able  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  propaganda. 

Since  I  have  told  you  my  talk  with  my 
grandchild  about  living  in  part  of  heaven 
may  I  close  by  telling  you  what  I  have 
written  my  five  children  and  fifteen  grand- 
children quoung  to  them  Matthew  v:  17-19. 
When  Christ  started  his  ministry  he  made  his 
position  clear  on  iftw  and  order.  "Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law.  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  but  to  fulflll.  Whosoever 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so.  he  shall  be 
caJled  the  least  In  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  .  ,  ." 

May  Ood  blesa  you  all  In  your  dnngerous 
work,  which  la  ao  important  to  our  country 
and  the  world.  Good  night. 


CHILE  TO  BE  ANOTHER  CUBA? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   MEW    HAMPSHIBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1970 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
realize  the  vast  difference  between  a 
Marxist  and  a  Marxist -Leninist.  In  a 
nutshell  the  latter  is  a  Communist  who 
ad(^ts  the  Leninist  theory  of  violence 
when  and  as  necessary  to  achieve  a  Com- 
munist-dominated world. 

A  man  with  such  beliefs  is  reported  to 
be  the  new  President  of  Chile,  the  South 
American  nation  with  the  vast  coastline 
and  the  important  copper  deposits.  Like 
Canada's  recent  legalizing  of  Communist 
diplomatic  immunity  in  that  nation  by 
extending  recoenition  to  Red  China,  the 
Allende  ascension  to  power  in  Chile  can 
only  mean  more  trouble  and  more  vio- 
lence for  trouble -ridden  South  America. 
It  also  means  trouble  in  capital  letters 
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for  American  foreign  policy  to  the  South 
of  us. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the 
following  Hemisphere  Hotline  Report  of 
the  Prewett  Associates  for  the  week  of 
October  26.  1970.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  responsible  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  that  aU  Marxist- Leninists 
everywhere  are  fanatically  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  by 
any  means  possible.  No  amount  of  'being 
nice"  to  them  will  or  can  alter  this  dedi- 
cation to  the  removal  of  the  last  remain- 
ing obsUcle — so  they  think— to  world 
domination  by  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism which  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Caution,  restraint,  and  constant  vigi- 
lance must  remain  the  cardinal  facets  of 
our  policy  toward  Chile  under  Salvador 
Allende. 
The  report  follows: 

■Big  Con'  Starts  Ovcx  Makxist  Chile 
Wasiuncton.     D.C— The     CbUean     Con- 
gress   haa    named    a    MarxlKt-Lenlnlst,    Dr. 
Salvador  Allende.  to  be  Chiles  president  for 
six  years.  And  another  big  con  la  on. 

For  tboae  observers  who  have  lived  im- 
mersed in  Latin  American  affairs  and  In  tu 
history  for  many  years,  the  "big  con"  now 
being  set  up  over  Chile  recalls  almllar  cur- 
tains or  bland,  favorable  Information  that 
have  closed  down  between  the  U.S.  general 
public  and  extremist  regimes  hoetlle  to  the 
U,S,  This  happened  notably  during  the  103O's. 
when  Oen.  LAzaro  C&rdenas  as  Mexico's 
president  took  that  country  to  the  extreme 
left.  It  happened  again  In  the  lS60's  when 
powerful  org&ns  of  U.S.  opinion  took  Fidel 
Castro  on  faith  and  reflected  only  minimally. 
If  at  all.  the  many  failures  of  his  system  of 
applied  Marxlst-Lenlnlsm. 

When  Cardenas  left  Mexico's  presidency  in 
1940  after  six  years  of  waging  economic  unu* 
on  US.  Interests  and  bolstering  trade  and 
political  ties  with  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Mussolini's  Italy,  every  sector  of  the  Mexi- 
can economy  was  m  ruins.  (This  was  the 
subject  of  an  on-the-ground  study  by  Vir- 
ginia Prewett.  later  published  as  her  first 
book.  "Reportage  on  Mexico.") 

After  Its  hot-fought  1940  elections.  Mex- 
ico began  to  turn  away  from  the  Cardenas 
stance  and  during  World  War  H.  the  U-S. 
poured  hundreds  of  millions  into  Mexico  to 
rehabilitate  its  economy.  After  the  war.  Mex- 
ico's policy  gradually  changed  until  U.S.  cap- 
ital and  U.S.  tourists  were  being  invited  in  on 
a  large  scale.  Mexico  has  developed  with  this 
substantially  pro-U.S.  stance,  while  keeping 
aUve  the  legend  that  Its  progress  Is  some- 
how really  due  to  Its  extreme  leftist  era. 

Pldel  Castro  swung  much  farther  to  the 
left  and  was  finally  forced  out  of  the  family 
of  Western  Hemisphere  governments.  Cas- 
troB  failures  in  attempting  to  create  a  viable 
communist-dominated  economy  outside  the 
US.  orbit  (that  is,  without  exports  to  the 
U,S.>  have  been  spectacular,  though  Cuba 
has  received  Soviet  subsidies  of  from  »3e5 
to  ^400  million  a  year.  Castro  himself  ad- 
mitted this  in  detail  on  July  26.  1970.  al- 
though this  confession  received  little  notice 
from  those  U.S.  sectors  that  had  put  their 
faith  in  hUn. 

And  now  Chile.  In  Its  own  way.  will  follow 
the  same  trmU.  And  It  wUl  become  Just  as 
hard,  If  not  harder,  to  get  balanced  Infor- 
mation out  of  Chile.  a£  Allende  conducU  bis 
particular  experiment  In  applying  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlsm  to  a  Latin  American  economy. 

SPECmc    OETAtLS   OF   THK    "cON" 

Now  that  the  big  con  about  ChUe  Is  on, 
anybody  who  reports  anything  not  favorable 
wlU   auiomatlcaUy    be    called    a     "rightut." 
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with  suggestions  that  he  oppresses  the  poor 
Already  the  picture  being  painted  la  that  of 
"good  guys'  supporting  Allende.  and  "bad 
guys  •  on  the  other  side.  We  shall  see  much 
more  of  this. 

As  one  example,  one  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent has  of  late  started  calling  the 
newfipaper  chain  of  the  Edwards  famUy  In 
Chile— which  Is  a  prime  target  of  Marxist 
ire— a  'near-monopoly  when  It  Is  men- 
tioned. This  is  a  slight  coloration,  actually 
the  application  ot  a  pejorative  description 
and  therefore  editorializing.  Nevra  dispatches 
are  not  supposed  to  editorialize. 

Another  example  of  the  subtle  ways  In 
which  the  big  con  will  be  pressed  upon  us 
concerns  the  press  buildup  of  the  character 
and  role  of  Gen.  Rene  Schneider,  the  Chilean 
Army  commander  shot  by  unknowns  Just  be- 
fore Allende  was  confirmed  as  Chile's  presi- 
dent. 

Major  dispatches  to  the  U.S.  painted  him 
as  a  non-political  general,  symbol  of  ob- 
jectivity vls-a-vls  Chile's  far  leftist*.  In  this 
light,  he  Is  shown  as  a  martyr  sacrificed  by 
vicious  "rightlsu-  seeking  victims  among 
the  uncommitted. 

The  truth  Is  quite  other.  The  'Hemisphere 
Hotline"  Report  No.  41.  of  Oct.  12.  1970 
revealed  an  under- the-toble  deal  between 
Chile's  Christian  Democrats  and  Allende 
over  control  of  the  military.  When  the  CD's 
made  their  face-saving  demands  for  new  con- 
stitutional guarantees  In  return  for  voting 
for  Allende  in  the  Congressional  runoff,  they 
bowed  to  Allende's  counter-demand  not  to 
give  Congress  the  power  to  disapprove  presi- 
dential appointments  to  high  military  com- 
mands. Dr.  Allende  Insisted  on  keeping  this 
power  In  his  own  hands,  and  the  CD's  went 
along. 

This  one  detail  obviously  puts  final  power 
into  Allende's  hands.  At  need,  he  can  in- 
voke military  rule  and  suspend  aU  the 
guarantees  of  the  new  constitutional  "Bill  of 
Rights'  Insisted  on  by  the  CD's.  Oen.  Schnei- 
der was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  CD's 
very  leftwing  leader.  Radomiro  Tomlc.  nnd 
the  Christian  Democrats  could  not  have 
made  the  deal  with  Allende  without  his 
approval. 

Giving  this  approval  is  one  big  reason  why 
Schneider  should  have  been  singled  out  for 
assassination.  For  opponents  of  Marxlst-Len- 
lnlsm In  Chile  feel  that  he  sold  out  the 
military  to  AUende. 

MOW  THE  "BIG  CON"  CAN   COUS   ABOUT 

One  reason  why  the  "big  con"  can  succeed 
and  many  dispatches  to  the  US.  can  be 
colored  without  a  conscious  desire  on  the  part 
of  editors  here  at  home  for  this  to  happen 
arises  from  the  pressures  brought  on  career 
foreign  correspondents  by  leftwing  govern- 
menu. 

The  career  correspondent  is  sent  to  Lotm 
America  by  a  big  newspaper  or  chain  of 
papers,  he  usually  looks  forward  to  going 
to  Europe  later,  as  a  promotion  to  a  better 
post.  But  If  he  gets  in  bad  with  Castro  or 
some  other  leftwing  government,  this  cuts 
Into  his  chances  at  about  half  the  posts  In 
Europe— those  In  Eastern  Europe.  The  latter 
posts  are  usually  considered  stepping  stones 
to  even  more  Important  assignments — in 
East  or  West  Berlin,  Parts  or  London. 

"Keeping  the  bureau  open"  also  hangs 
heavily  over  correspondents  where  exttemlsts 
want  to  Influence  the  outgoing  news.  For  an 
Irate  government  can  not  only  expel  a  cor- 
respondent—as both  Chile  and  Peru  have 
expelled  repreeentatlvee  of  leading  U.S.  media 
lately— but  the  government  can  also  forbid 
other  correspondents  from  the  same  or- 
ganization to  come  Into  Its  country. 

U.S.  correspondents  over  the  world,  against 
great  odds,  on  the  whole  struggle  hard  to 
keep  their  news  reports  balanced.  But  often  a 
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newspaper,  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  of 
keeping  a  correspondent  in  a  leftist  tu>tspot, 
wUI  send  there  a  man  whose  personal  lean* 
Ings  are  In  that  direction.  Then  faith  and 
hope  begin  to  color  fact. 

Also,  in  a  country  where  extremists  are 
riding  high,  sources  for  the  other  side  of 
the  story  get  harder  to  reach.  Often  the  most 
searching  reporter  risks  the  liberty  or  the 
life  of  an  anti-reglroe  source,  even  by  talklug 
U>  him.  In  Castro's  Cuba,  for  example,  re- 
porters are  under  strict  siirvelllance  at  all 
times. 

Anuther  way  the  big  con  works  is  f^r  the 
extremists  to  get  hold  of  their  country's 
media  and  produce  saturation  propaganda. 
This  Influences  some  observers  even  without 
their  being  aware  of  It. 


COMMUNIST  VIOLATION  OP 
CONSULAR  TREATY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  TilE  BODSE  OP  REPBECENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  ot  the  pros  and  cons  of  our 
countrv  entering  into  a  consular  treaty 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
proconsular  lobby  advanced  as  their 
prime  seliins  p  lint  that  under  the  agree- 
ment Americans  captured  or  imprisoned 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  early  contact  with  their  country 
through  the  U.S.  Consul.  Supposedly, 
this  argument  neutralized  all  opposition 
and  the  treaty  was  agreed  upon. 

However,  like  all  treaties,  the  verbage 
and  provisions  are  no  more  reliable  than 
the  veracity  or  trustworthiness  ol  the 
contracting  parties. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  honored 
any  treaty  or  international  commitment 
unless  it  resulted  in  her  advantage. 

The  first  opportunity  for  a  showing  of 
compliance  under  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion occurred  in  Communist  Armenia  on 
October  21  of  this  year.  On  that  dale, 
a  border  incident  took  place  involving 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  C.  D.  Scherrer.  head 
of  the  UJB.  military  mission  In  Turkey. 
Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M.  McQuarrie.  Jr., 
head  of  the  Army  section  of  the  mission. 
MaJ.  James  Russell,  pilot  of  the  aircraft, 
and  a  Turkish  liaison  officer  identified 
as  Col.  Cavdat  Deneli. 

According  to  Pentagon  officials,  a 
twin-engine  Beechcraft  plane  carrying 
these  officers  was  reported  missing  on  a 
routine  Inspection  of  Turkish  military 
Installations  along  the  Turkish-Soviet 
Armenian  border. 

On  October  22,  the  Soviet  Government 
aimounced  it  had  the  military  officers  In 
custody  and  American  authorities  asked 
for  "consular  access"  to  the  three  Ameri- 
can officers. 

The  Soviet  Oovenunent  failed  to  hon- 
or this  request  until  5  days  after  the 
downing  of  the  plane.  Accordingly,  on 
October  29.  the  United  States  charged  in 
a  note  to  the  Soviet  Union,  protesting 
Soviet  failure  to  release  the  officers,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  was  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  consular  convention  and 
called  for  the  immediate  release  of  the 
plane  and  its  passengers.  In  wh&t  was 
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termed  a  "strongly  worded  protest"  the 
United  States  said  that  there  was  "no 
justification  for  any  further  delay"  to 
freeing  the  passengers. 

The  Soviet  infraction  of  the  Consular 
Convention  related  to  the  right  of  con- 
sular visit  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
.  vcnticn.  Article  12,  partisraph  3  of  the 
contention  states: 

A  consular  cffloer  of  Uie  sending  8tat«  8h»U 
hnve  die  rlgtlt  without  delay  tc  visit  and 
cummunlcate  wltli  a  naltoniil  of  tbe  sending 
st.Tte  who  is  under  arrest  or  otherwise  de- 
tained In  custody  or  Is  serving  a  sentence  of 
iniprlsonment.  The  rights  referred  to  In  this 
priragraph  shall  be  exercised  In  conformity 
w.th  '.he  laws  and  regulations  ot  the  receiv- 
ing state,  subject  to  the  proviso,  however, 
that  the  said  l&ws  and  rrsulntlons  miist  not 
rulllfy  the?e  rights,' 

This  paragrarh  was  furihei  refinea  in 
•  jra;4raph  2  of  a  rrou  c  1  'o  the  c  n\en- 
li  II  which  stales: 

It  is  agreed  between  the  Coatxbcttng  Par- 
ties that  the  rights  spi:cifled  In  paragraph  3 
of  Article  12  of  the  Consular  Convention  of 
a  cotisular  tfncer  to  visit  and  communicate 
with  a  national  of  the  sending  state  who  is 
under  arrest  or  otherwise  detained  In  custody 
shall  be  accorded  within  two  to  four  days  of 
the  aixest  or  detention  of  such  national  de- 
pending upon  his  locatlon." 

In  charging  the  Russians  of  violating 
the  Consular  Convention,  the  American 
note  pointed  out  that  Moscow  had  not  al- 
lowed American  diplomats  access  to  the 
passengers  until  5  days  after  they  had 
landed  en  Soviet  soil. 

So  the  Russians  continue  to  prove  their 
inability  to  perform  honorably  even  un- 
der their  own  treaties. 

The  retaliatory  action  by  our  diplo- 
mats has  not  been  to  vitiate  or  cancel 
the  treaty  but  rather  to  report  that  our 
top  eschelon  diplomats  will  shun  high 
Soviet  cocktail  parties  and  permit  only 
diplomatic  novices  to  toast  the  Bolshe- 
viks in  public. 

And  so.  history  records  another  broken 
Soviet  promise.  The  American  people 
will  never  know  the  true  facts  of  the  cap- 
ture of  two  U.S.  generals  in  Armenia. 
Their  briefing  is  top  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  preserving  constructive  US. -Soviet  re- 
lationships. Full  disclosure  of  the  facts 
might  make  the  American  people  mad. 

I  insert  several  newsclippings  in  the 
Record: 

IProm  The  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30.  19701 
UNrnn  Statxs  Sats  Sovirr  Violated  CoNsut 
Pact  oi  Plans  Casx 
(By  Terence  Smith) 
Washington,    October    29. — ^The    United 
States  charged  the  Soviet  Union  today  with 
a  "clear  violation"  of  the  consular  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries  and  called 
for    the    Immediate   releaae    of   the   United 
States  Army  plane  and  pas-sengers  detained  in 
Armenia  since  they  landed  there  eight  days 
ago. 

In  a  strongly  worded  protest  note,  tbe 
United  States  sold  that  ther«  was  "no  Justl- 
flcstlon  for  any  further  delay"  In  freeing  the 
two  Army  generals,  an  Army  major  and  a 


'  UjS.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hearings.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off  ,  1907.  p.  287. 

= /Wi.,  p.  291. 
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TurHUb    colonel    who    waa    accompanying 
them. 

The  note,  which  waa  presented  to  the  So- 
viet Ambassfidor.  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln.  at 
the  state  Department  tiy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  John  N.  Irwin  2d.  replied  to  a  Soviet 
protest  received  in  Moscow  on  Monday. 

RUSSIAN    EXAMFIX    fOIXOWKD 

Contrary  to  usual  dlploouitlc  practice,  the 
State  Dcpariment  made  public  the  text  of  lu 
reply  immediately.  The  Rusalana  broadcast 
the  text  of  their  protest  before  the  formal 
note  was  dclhered  to  the  United  Statca, 

Emerging  from  a  as-mlnuie  meeting  with 
Mr.  Irwin.  Ambaaaador  Dobrynln  sold  that 
the  p:i£8engerB  "might  be"  released,  but  that 
It  would  depend  on  an  luveetigfttlon  of  the 
incident. 

He  said  that  the  conaenaus  reached  In  his 
meeting  with  Mr.  Irwin  waa  that  "It  would 
be  better  for  this  sort  of  Incident  not  to 
happen  a^aln  and  that  generals  should  stay 
where  they  belong." 

In  accusing  the  Russlana  of  flouting  the 
IfiuS  United  States-Soviet  consular  conven- 
U.n.  the  American  note  pointed  out  that 
Mt-icow  had  not  allowed  American  diplomats 
access  to  the  passengers  until  Ave  daya  after 
ihcy  landed  on  Soviet  nM. 

"Ilie  consular  convention  specifically  re- 
quires that  access  be  accorded  wtthln  four 
d.iya  at  the  most."  the  etatment  said. 

The  exchange  of  protest  notea  haa  raised 
the  Umperature  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
argument  over  the  release  of  the  plane  and 
passengers.  The  State  Department  tnalsta  the 
plane  strayed  across  the  Soviet -Turkish 
border  Inadvertently,  without  "hoatlle  or 
ulterior  Intent." 

Uaao  L.tMS  CONTlNtrtMO 

United  State*  officiaU  are  vUlbly  upeet  by 
the  Soviet  tactics,  which  they  regard  aa  an- 
other indication  of  a  continuing  Russian 
hard  line  In  relaUons  with  the  United  States. 
One  offlclftl  charged  that  the  Russians  seemed 
to  be  ••fiqueeElng  every  soft  spot  they  can 
find"  in  their  dealings  with  this  country. 

Another  concern  among  United  States  offi- 
cials la  that  the  Russians  may  be  boldln;^ 
the  passengers  in  an  effort  to  force  Turkey  to 
turn  over  four  Soviet  airplane  hijackers, 

Soviet  auihorttlea  have  demanded  the  ex- 
UadiUan  of  two,  the  Lithuanian  father  and 
son  accused  of  Ulllng  a  Russian  slewardess 
and  diverting  an  Aeroflot  airliner  to  Turkey 
on  Oct.  15.  There  has  been  no  official  request 
lor  the  extradition  of  the  otber  two.  who 
diverted  a  smaU  Aeroflot  plane  to  Turkey  oa 
Tuesday. 

Washington's  note  said  tlie  United  State: 
hod  acted  in  "restrained  and  constructive  ' 
fashloD  wtien  Soviet  aircraft  or  veasels  re- 
cently Intruded  into  American  airspace  or 
territorial  waters. 

It  specifically  cited  a  Soviet  flight  over  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  Mirch.  1909.  and  the  In- 
trusion Into  Alaskan  waters  in  April.  1970.  by 
the  Soviet  tanker  Mozyr,  which,  the  note 
charged,  "extensively  polluted  United  Stat^'- 
territorial  waters  with  oil." 

In  a  subsequent  statement,  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  Robert  J.  McCloskey. 
sold  that  the  United  States  had  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  consular  convention  terms  as  re- 
cently as  February,  when  Soviet  diplomats 
were  granted  access  to  an  acctised  spy  within 
the  fojr-day  limit.  The  case  involved  Alek- 
aandr  V.  Tikhomlrov.  a  Soviet  citizen  work- 
ing as  a  translator  for  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  He  was  subeequently  expelled. 

CUBASST     PaCSSES     SOVIST 

(By  James  F.  Clarity) 
Moscow.  October  39.— The  United  State? 
Embassy  pressed  the  Soviet  Union  today  for 
the  Immediate  releaae  of  the  plane  and  the 
lour  omoers— Major  Oen.  Edward  C.  D.  Scher- 
r«r.  head  of  the  United  Statea  Joint  mlUtary 
mission  in  Turkey;  Brig.  Oen.  Claude  M.  Mc- 
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Quarrle  Jr..  his  aide  for  ground  forces;  Maj. 
Jam«8  P.  Rus«eU  Jr.,  the  pilot,  and  Col.  Cev- 
dat  Denell.  a  Turkish  liaison  officer. 

suice  the  landing,  in  the  border  town  of 
LenlnaKau.  the  Soviet  authorities  have  given 
no  public  indlcaUoD  when  they  might  release 
ilie  officers  and  the  plane,  a  twtn-cnglDe.  six- 
wat  Becchcraft  U-8. 

8orl.s  H,  Klosfion.  the  Amerlcnn  charge 
d'affaires  here,  went  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
ihJs  Afternoon  nnd  repeated  the  "-equest  (or 
release  to  Georgl  M.  Komyenko.  head  of  the 
ministry's  American  de«k. 

Mr.  Klosson.  the  mnking  American  dlplo- 
mni  here  while  Ambaseador  Jacob  D.  Beam 
Is  out  of  the  country,  also  repeated  the  Amer- 
ican contention  that  the  violation  had  been 
accidental.  He  asked  that  embassy  officials  be 
allowed  to  see  the  detained  officers  a  second 
time  next  Monday.  If  they  have  not  been 
released  by  then. 

The  Soviet  authorities  declined  a  second 
visit  Tucailny,  after  two  American  officials 
met  with  the  officers  in  Lenlnnkan  on  Mon- 
day. 

pilot's    errob    blamed 

The  American  consular  officials  who  talked 
with  the  four  said  that  the  pilot  had  blamed 
heavy  winds  and  his  own  navigation  mis- 
takes for  the  violation.  The  plane  was  s&ld 
to  have  been  taking  the  officers  on  a  tour  of 
Turkish  military  bases. 

The  Soviet  protest  Indicated  disbelief  that 
the  incursion  had  been  accidental,  but  yes- 
terday. Pravda.  the  Conununlat  party  news- 
paper, said  that  the  violation  had  apparent- 
ly been  an  accident. 

Tonight.  Tass.  the  official  press  agency.  Is- 
sued a  long  commentary  castigating  the 
United  States,  often  In  harsher  terms  than 
were  used  in  t-he  Oovemmcnt  protest  Mon- 
day. 

The  commentary,  signed  by  Leonid  Vell- 
chansky,  described  the  craft  as  a  "warplane 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.'  American 
military  bases  m  foreign  countries.  Tass  said. 
were  "hotbeds  of  aggression,  intervention 
and  espionage  linked  with  the  United  States 
claim  to  the  role  of  a  world  policeman,  dic- 
tated by  the  mad  desire  of  United  States  im- 
perialism to  dictate  lt«  will  to  all  mankind." 

(From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  23,    1970) 

Two  US    GENERALa  IN  Sovtrr  Union   Ama 

Theu  Plane  Steats 

I  By  Bernard  Qwertzman) 

Moscow,  October  22. — The  Soviet  Union 
announced  tonight  that  a  United  States  Air 
Force  plane,  missing  on  a  flight  over  Turkey 
with  two  American  generals  aboard,  had  vio- 
lated Soviet  airspace  and  landed  tn  Soviet 
Armenia  near  the  Turkish  border. 

A  statement  issued  by  Toss,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  sold  the  small  plane  was  in  good 
condition  and  the  four  men  aboard — three 
Americans  and  a  Turk — were  in  good  health. 

Thss  said  the  aircraft  landed  yesterday  at 
a  field  near  the  border  town  of  Lenlnakan. 
Known  until  1S34  as  Aleksandropol,  It  Is  a 
textile  center  with  a  population  of  about 
140.000  some  65  miles  northwest  of  the  Ar- 
menian capital  of  Ertvan. 

No  details  were  disclosed  and  the  wording 
of  the  Tass  statement  was  noncommital  as  to 
course  of  action  the  authorities  might  take. 

I  In  Washington  a  State  Department 
spokesman  said  Moscow  hod  been  asked  to 
permit  "consular  access"  to  the  two  generals 
and  their  pilot,  a  major.  The  term  Is  usually 
employed  when  officials  are  seeking  to  visit 
Americans  tn  custody.) 

LACK    OF    IWVKCTIVE    NOTED 

According  to  some  Western  diplomats  In 
Moscow,  the  lack  of  invective  la  the  Soviet 
statement  seemed  to  indicate  that  Moscow 
would  not  make  a  major  Issue  of  the  trespass 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  the  six-passenger  craft,  which  the  Turkish 
authorities  have  said  was  on  a  routine  flight 
from  Erzurum  in  eastern  Turkey  to  Kors, 
some  60  miles  from  the  Soviet  border. 

Toss  said  "the  competent  Soviet  author- 
ities have  been  Instructed  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  above- 
mentioned  violation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
frontier  by  the  plane  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force." 

The  Turkish  announcement  had  listed  the 
men  aboard  as  MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  C.  D. 
Scherrer.  57  years  old.  head  of  the  United 
States  military  mission  In  Turkey.  Brig.  Oen. 
Claude  M.  McQuarrle  Jr.  45.  bead  of  the  Army 
section  of  the  mission,  and  Major  James  Rus- 
sell of  the  Air  Force.  Tass  identified  the 
Turkish  officer  as  a  colonel  named  Denell. 

The  Incident  came  a  week  aft^r  a  Soviet 
airliner  with  46  passengers  aboard  was  hi- 
jacked to  the  Turkish  border  town  of  Tre- 
blicond  by  a  Lithuanian  and  his  son.  A  So- 
viet stewardess  was  killed  and  the  chief 
pilot  and  the  navigator  were  wounded. 

NO    IieCJSION    IN    TUSKET 

The  Soviet  Government  has  asked  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  extradite  the  men. 
Pranas  Brazlnskas-Korelvo  and  his  son  AI- 
girdos.  but  the  Turkish  Oovernment  has  an- 
nounced no  decision. 

There  was  some  speculation  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  hold  the  military  men  until  the 
hijackers  were  turned  over,  even  though 
the  cases  were  unrelated.  Others  maintained 
that  Moscow  might  release  them  promptly 
to  show  good  faith,  putting  "moral  pressure" 
on  the  Turks  to  reciprocate. 

When  the  United  States  Embassy  v/aa  in- 
formed of  the  plane's  whereabouts,  the  charge 
d'alTalres.  Boris  H.  Klofi.son.  asked  for  con- 
sular access.  There  was  no  Immediate  re- 
sponse 

In  July.  1960.  an  RB-47.  an  American  re- 
connaissance plane,  was  shot  down  by  Soviet 
aircraft,  The  two  survivors  were  released  by 
Premier  Nikita  8,  Khrushchev  In  January. 
1961.  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  to  the  new  Ameri- 
can President.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  most  publicized  violation  of  Soviet 
airspace  was  the  U-2  alTalr,  In  which  Francis 
Gary  Powers  was  shot  down  in  his  high-fly- 
ing reconnaissance  plane  in  May.  1960.  He 
was  released  In  exchange  for  the  Soviet  spy 
Col.  Rudolf  Abel  In  1962. 

United  States  Aj^pues  jot  Access 

Waskincton,  October  22. — A  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  today  that  the  United 
States  bad  asked  for  'consular  access"  to  tbe 
three  American  officers. 

A  press  officer.  John  King,  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Americana  and  the  accom- 
panying Turkish  officer  were  being  held  pris- 
oner. The  term  "consular  access"  usually  In- 
dicates that  officials  are  seeking  to  visit 
Americans  In  custody. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  de- 
scribed as  entirely  likely  a  Turkish  report 
that  the  plane,  reported  lost  In  l>ad  weather, 
hod  been  escorted  to  an  airBeld  in  Armenia 
by  Soviet  Jets. 

The  Pentagon  sources  stressed  that  the 
men,  with  the  Turkish  colonel  as  liaison  of- 
ficer, were  on  a  routine  inspection  of  Turkish 
military  Inatollatlons. 

The  aircraft,  a  twin-engine  Beechcraft. 
carried  no  reconnaissance  equipment,  the 
Pentagon  officials  said.  It  has  a  normal  cruis- 
ing speed  of  about  170  miles  an  hour. 

The  officials  sold  they  did  not  expect  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  plane 
and  the  Americans.  There  was  some  concern. 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  hold 
the  Turkish  officer  ta  leverage  in  its  effort  to 
extradite  the  two  Lithuanians  who  hijacked 
Che  Soviet  airliner. 

The  mission  headed  by  General  Scherrer. 
who  is  from  Shawneetown.  HI.,  advises  the 
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Turkish  armed  forces  on  use  of  equipment 
provided  by  the  United  States.  General  Mc- 
Quarrle Is  from  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.,  and  Major 
Russell  from  Plney  Woods.  Mtss. 

Pentagon  biographies  show  that  General 
Scherrer  has  not  had  an  Intelligence  assign- 
ment since  1950  and  that  General  McQuarrie 
has  had  none. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.   10,  1070| 
Two  Cln-eiials  Will  Be  Freed,  United  States 
Is  Inforued  by  Soviet 
(By  Terence  Smltb> 

Washington.  Novemlier  9.— The  Soviet 
Union  advised  the  United  States  today  that  it 
would  release  the  two  United  States  Army 
generals  it  has  been  holding  since  their  small 
plane  crossed  the  Turkish  border  Into  Soviet 
Armenia  on  Oct.  21. 

Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln  called 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  this 
afternoon  »nd  told  him  that  MaJ.  Oen.  Ed- 
ward C.  D.  Scherrer,  chief  of  the  United 
Slates  military  mission  in  Turkey,  and  his 
.issistant,  Brig.  Oen.  Claude  M.  McQiiarrle 
Jr..  "will  be  released  and  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union." 

The  State  Department  spokesman,  Robert 
J.  McCloskey.  said  the  United  States  hoped 
the  two  officers  would  be  released  within  34 
hours.  Other  sovirces  Indicated  that  the  pilot 
of  the  plane.  MaJ,  James  P.  Russell,  who  was 
also  detained,  probably  would  fly  the  small 
Air  Force  plane  bock  to  Turkey  in  the  next 
day  or  two. 

"CONSTRUCTIVE  STEP"  HAILED 

In  Key  Blscyane,  Pla..  where  President 
Nixon  is  vacationing,  the  White  House  press 
secretary.  Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  said  the  Presi- 
dent considered  the  generals'  release  a  "con- 
structive step  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions." 

The  Turkish  radio  announced  earlier  today 
that  the  fourth  passenger  in  the  plane,  a 
Turkish  colonel  who  served  as  liaison  officer. 
had  been  handed  over  to  Turkish  authorities 
at  Klzllcakcak,  Just  across  the  border  from 
the  Soviet  Armenian  town  of  Lenlnakan. 
where  the  plane  and  the  four  officers  had 
been  held. 

The  United  States  has  said  that  the  plane 
strayed  across  the  border  while  the  generals 
were  on  an  Inspection  tour  of  Turkish  mili- 
tary facilities,  The  Soviet  Union  charged  that 
the  they  had  crossed  the  border  with  hostile 
intent. 

Colonel  Russell  was  quoted  by  American 
consular  officials  as  having  said  that  he  was 
en  route  from  Erzurum  to  Kars  and  had 
landed  at  Lenlnakan  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
Kars.  The  detained  officers  were  visited  twice 
by  consuls  attached  to  the  United  States 
embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  decision  to  free  the  men  fol- 
lowed nearly  three  weeks  of  acrlmontous 
argument  between  two  countries  over  the 
nature  of  the  border- crossing  Incident, 
straining  the  atmosphere  between  Moscow 
and  Washington. 

In  exasperation  at  the  Soviet  delay  in  re- 
leasing the  officers,  the  United  States  in- 
structed Its  top-level  diplomats  to  boycott 
Soviet  celebrations  marking  the  S3d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

United  States  officials  said  this  evening 
that  evening  that  they  assumed  the  Russians 
had  decided  they  hod  exploited  the  Incident 
"for  all  the  propaganda  it  was  worth"  and 
therefore  agreed  to  release  the  officers. 

Throxighout  the  nearly  three  weeks  of  their 
captivity,  the  Americans  were  kept  in  a  com- 
fortable Government  villa  In  Lenlnakan  and 
occasionally  permitted  to  tour  the  town 
under  guard.  On  several  occasions,  they  were 
submitted  to  what  officials  described  as 
"lengtby  and  Intensive"  questioning  about 
the  Incident  and  the  scope  of  United  States 
military  activities  in  Turkey. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7,   1970] 

UMnxD   States   Snubs  Rubsxam    PesriviTXEa 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  deliberately  displayed 
double  Irritation  with  the  Soviet  Union  lost 
night  for  the  Soviet  Embassy's  gala  &3d 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution. 

The  equivalent  of  two  diplomatic  slaps  on 
the  wrist  were  delivered  by  the  State  De- 
partment,  in   carefully-calibrated   quantity. 

First,  the  department  in  mid-afternoon, 
announced  that  no  high-ranking  US.  offi- 
cials would  attend  Soviet  anniversary  cele- 
brations around  the  world.  That  was  to 
register  American  displeasure  over  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  detention  of  two  U.S.  generals 
and  a  major,  whose  light  aircraft  landed  Just 
over  the  Soviet -Turkish  border  on  Oct.  21. 

Second,  at  5:15.  just  45  minutes  before  the 
start  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  reception  here, 
the  embassy  was  informed  that  the  United 
States  Is  expelling  a  Tass  news  agency  cor- 
respondent. Leonid  Zhegalov.  "in  direct 
reciprocity  for  the  unjustified  expulsion" 
from  Moscow  two  weeks  ago  of  Newsweek 
correspondent  John  Domberg. 

To  cap  off  the  actions,  the  same  middle- 
rank  official — Adolph  Dubs,  chief  of  the 
Soviet  desk  at  State — who  delivered  this  ex- 
pulsion notice  was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy as  senior  official  representing  the 
United  States.  Originally,  a  higher  ranking 
officer,  Richard  T.  Davles.  a  deputy  assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  scheduled  to  attend. 

The  decision  to  downgrade  attendance  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy  reception  was  made  so 
late  that  the  word  did  not  get  passed  around 
fully.  State  Department  Legal  Adviser  John 
B.  Stevenson  turned  up  at  the  reception. 
coming  directly  from  the  United  Nations,  as 
did  William  H.  Sullivan,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  East  Asian  affair,  and  other 
junior  officials.  But  no  top-level  officials 
attended. 

At  the  reception,  however.  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Anatolly  P.  Dobrynln.  dismissed  the 
display  of  U.S.  irritation  as  inconsequen- 
tial. 

One  chief  of  mission  was  exempted  from 
the  rule  of  nonattendance.  Ambassador  Oer- 
rard  Smith,  bead  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.S, -Soviet  arms  limitation  talks  In  Hel- 
sinki, was  given  freedom  of  choice  about 
going  in  line  with  baisc  U.S.  policy  to  sepa- 
rate those  talks  from  other  U.S. -Soviet  ten- 
sions. 

In  explaining  the  diplomatic  snub.  State 
Department  Press  Officer  John  P.  King  sold 
It  was  ordered  because  "there  has  been  no 
Indication"  that  the  detained  U.S.  officers 
"will  be  released  shortly." 

The  Russians  ore  holding  Maj.  Oen.  Ed- 
ward C.  D.  Sherrer  and  Brig.  Oen.  Claude  M. 
McQuanie  Jr..  and  MaJ.  James  P.  RusseU. 
Their  U.S.  liaison  plane,  U.S.  officials  say. 
"accidentally  strayed  12  miles  over  the  So- 
viet border,  landing  In  Lenlnakan,  With  them 
was  Turkish  liaison  officer  Col.  Clvat  Denll, 
whose  Impending  release  was  announced 
Thursday. 

There  have  been  unofficial  reports  from 
Moacow,  but  no  official  confirmation,  that 
the  three  Americana  also  will  be  released 
•oon. 

The  U.S.  decision  to  register  rising  Impa- 
tience was  authorized  by  the  White  House. 
Because  of  the  "unwarranted  detention"  of 
the  J3j&.  crew  and  plane,  the  official  state- 
ment said,  "It  has  been  deemed  inappropri- 
ate this  year  for  senior  American  officials  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  November  cele- 
brations." 

The  ex]>elled  Tass  newsman.  Zhegalov,  la 
required  to  leave  the  United  States  within 
tbre*  days. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  WILIJAM  L. 
DAWSON— A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

op    NEW    TORJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague.  William  L.  Daw- 
son, spent  close  to  30  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  prove  "with  effec- 
tive leadership  that  God  did  not  handi- 
cap me  by  making  me  black."  He  proved 
his  point,  innumerable  times  and  in  many 
ways.  For  Bill  Dawson  was  an  American, 
a  Congressman,  and  a  Negro  In  that 
order.  He  served  all  of  his  constituents 
all  of  the  time.  His  passing  last  week  is 
a  loss  to  not  only  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  and  serve  with  him, 
but  to  the  countless  thousands  of  people 
who  benefited  from  his  sage  counsel  and 
progressive  legislative  record.  Under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  moving  tribute  paid  Mr.  Dawson  by 
Washington  Post  writer  Ellen  Hoffman. 

The  article  follows: 

RE^-nCSENTATIVE    WlLUAM    L.    DaUTSON    DiXS 

(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

Rep.  William  L.  Dawson  (D.-Ill.) .  who  once 
said  he  was  a  "congressman  first  and  a  Negro 
second."  died  yesterday  of  pneumonia  at 
Chicago's  Veterans  Administration  Research 
Hospital.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  84-year  old  congressman  was  the  first 
Negro  to  head  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  In  recent  years,  he  had 
become  a  target  of  civil  rights  activists  who 
claimed  he  placed  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
Party  over  his  commitment  to  his  race. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormock.  a  close 
personal  friend  and  political  ally  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son, yesterday  called  the  Illinois  congressman 
"one  of  the  most  constructlve<mlnded  men  I 
have  ever  met  ...  He  served  people  by  fight- 
ing for  the  passage  of  humane  and  progres- 
sive legislation  that  meant  so  much  to  count- 
less millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Dawson,  who  had  served  In  Congress 
since  his  election  from  a  predominantly  black 
South  Side  Chicago  ward  In  1943.  did  not  run 
for  re-election  this  year.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  be  was  chairman  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  District  Committee. 

Mr.  Dawson  turned  down  an  offer  to  be- 
come the  first  Negro  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net when  President-elect  John  P.  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  serve  as  Postmaster  General  tn 
1900. 

He  said  he  could  be  more  effective  If  he 
remained  In  Congress  as  a  committee  chair- 
man. He  also  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  bom  In  Albany,  Ga.,  where 
he  attended  a  local  teachers  college  before 
going  on  to  attend  and  graduate  from  Flak 
University  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  worked  as 
a  bell-hop  to  earn  money  for  college. 

After  graduating  from  Plsk.  he  went  to 
Chicago  In  1913  and  studied  at  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law  and  the  law  school  Of  North- 
western University. 

In  1917.  he  Joined  the  Army.  He  served  In 
Europe  during  World  Wax  Z  and  waa 
wounded. 

Returning  to  Chicago  after  the  war.  be 
began  to  practice  law  In  1930.  He  was  not  the 
first  Negro  oongreasman  from  the  city.  I& 
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1930.  a  Republican.  Oscar  De  Priest,  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Dawson  became  active  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  early  19308.  However,  he 
switched  to  the  Democrats  In  1939  when 
then-mayor  Ed  Kelley  named  him  commit- 
teeman from  the  city's  SKond  ward. 

In  1943.  he  was  nominated  and  won  the 
election  for  congressman  on  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

One  of  his  first  legislative  actions  as  a 
congressman  was  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  a  bill 
that  woiild  have  abolished  the  poU  tax. 

He  was  the  only  Negro  in  Congress  at  the 
time,  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues  were 
white  supremacists.  "I've  got  a  Job  to  do.  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  distracted  from  it,"  he 
replied  to  critics  who  charged  that  he  aub> 
mltted  too  easily  to  Jim  Crow  laws. 

When  Mr.  Dawson  was  immed  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  aftei- 
the  1946  elections,  he  had  only  attended  twi 
meetings  of  the  committee.  He  sp(  nt  mos: 
of  his   time  in   his   Chicago   office. 

Along  with  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D- 
N.T.)  he  voted  in  1951  against  a  bUl  that 
would  have  creBt«d  a  veterans  hos}<ltal  for 
blacks  in  Virginia. 

But  he  and  Powell,  for  some  time  the  onW 
other  black  congressman.  later  clashed  ovtr 
the  question  of  how  to  push  tor  expansion 
of  civil  rights. 

On  one  occasion.  Powell  charged  that  Daw- 
son and  Chicago  Mayor  Rlchs^rd  J.  I>&ley 
were  denying  antipoverty  funds  to  a  militant 
block  group  called  The  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion because  they  feared  the  money  would 
be  used  to  organize  political  opposition. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACPi  attacked 
Mr.  Dawson  for  what  they  called  his  "silence, 
compromise  and  meaningless  moderation" 
on  issues  Including  a  bill  Powell  sponsored  in 
1956  to  cut  off  federal  aid  to  states  with 
segregated  school  systems. 

But  throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Dawson 
maintained  that  his  aim  wot  "to  prove  with 
effective  leadership  that  God  didn't  handicap 
me  by  making  me  black." 

In  his  1966  campaign  for  the  House.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  challenged  by  a  young  black  Re- 
publican named  David  Reed.  Reed  argued  to 
his  campaign  that  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  bring 
relief  to  the  poor  black  residents  of  Chicago's 
South  Side. 

Although  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  receive  the 
approjclmately  80  per  cent  majority  that  he 
tallied  In  earlier  elections,  he  won  In  a  vote 
of  91.000  to  34,000 

A  member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee since  19&8,  he  went  on  the  record  as  an 
opponent  of  freeway  expansion  In  Wa.sh]ng- 
ton. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time 
and  hod  not  been  seen  much  In  Congress 
recently. 

He  13  survived  by  his  wife.  Nellie  B.-.  a  son. 
William  L.  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Barbara  Mor- 
gan, all  of  Chicago. 


RICHARD   CARDINAL   GUSHING 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wxficoNsiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  November  17,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  lost  more  than  a  spiritual  leader 
with  the  passing  of  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing.  It  lost  a  man  whose  warmth 
and  generosity  transcended  his  religious 
role  to  touch  the  hearts  of  &U  Americans. 
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Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  the 
first  prelate  to  urge  his  faithful  to  attend 
Billy  Onham  crusades;  Archbishop  of 
Boston,  with  all  the  pomp  that  implie*, 
yet  so  "down  to  earth"  as  to  Joke  that 
his  official  residence  was  the  "biggest 
Joint  on  Commonwealth  Avenue";  the 
cardinal  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
famous  and  unfortunate  In  his  flock. 

To  many  he  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  priest  who.  at  the  funeral  of  his 
friend  the  President,  commended  the  soul 
of  "dear  Jack"  to  the  angels  in  Paradise. 
But  many  Bostonians  refer  to  him  as  the 
"Cardinal  of  Charity"  for  his  imtiring 
work  for  the  poor  and  needy.  His  ability 
as  a  fund  raiser  was  most  evidenced  when 
in  1962  he  raised  SI  million  ln'4«  hours 
as  the  anonymous  donor  to  secure  the 
release  of  Cuban  prisoners  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  by  Christmas  eve. 

Held  with  affection  and  esteem  by  men 
of  all  faiths.  Cardinal  Cushln^  believed 
that  men  could  be  wrong  without  being 
really  bad.  He  encouraged  interfaith  co- 
operation and  became  one  of  Americas 
foremost  proponents  of  ecumensim.  His 
support  of  brotherhood  and  attacks  on 
prejudice  were  among  his  most  remem- 
bered quaUUes. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  Richard  Car- 
dmal  Cushlng  and  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  people  of  Boston  on  the  passing  of 
their  beloved  son. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FUNDINO  FOR  HEADSTART 

HON.  THADOEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    HKW    TOftK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKRTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1)70 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
the  House  acted  on  the  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Departments. 

Recently  transferred  to  the  HEW 
budget  is  the  Head.'itart  program,  per- 
haps the  most  successful  antipoverty 
program  operated  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Headstart  now  is 
made  an  activity  of  the  OfDce  of  Child 
Development  in  HEW. 

President  Nixon's  budget  recom- 
mended $339  million  lor  fiscal  1971  The 
House  approved  only  $321.3  million 

HEW  has  notified  Members  and  local 
program  uniu  of  cuts  in  their  allocations 
ranging  up  to  13.5  percent  for  larger  pro- 
grams like  the  very  successful  program 
in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  belt-tightening  in  our  Buffalo 
program  already  has  gone  the  limit  in 
order  to  meet  the  cutback  in  funding 
from  the  previous  year— fiscal  year  1969. 
Further  cuts  can  only  result  in  curtailed 
enrollment  and  closing  of  centers  in 
Buffalo. 

This  would  be  •  tragic  mistake.  Head- 
sUrt  Is  a  good  proeram  and  should  be 
funded  so  that  It  can  continue  at  least 
at  its  present  level. 

The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  begin  con- 
sidering the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bin  on  Wednesday.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Commmittee  i-ecommended 
the  full  budget  request  of  $339  million. 


However.  HEW  Secretary  Richardson 
has  said  that  the  agency  will  need  (till 
another  $11  million— a  total  of  $350  mil- 
Uon — to  maintain  the  fiscal  1970  level. 
The  adminlstratioa  has  not  changed  its 
original  request. 

Today,  about  150  parents  of  Headstart 
chUdren  in  Buffalo  made  an  all-night 
bus  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  visit 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  con- 
nection with  the  Headstart  program  re- 
duction. 

Their  concern  Is  well  founded  and  I 
hope  that  their  representations  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  results. 

I  can  speak  well  for  the  Buffalo  group. 
It  was  well  organized  and  dedicated  to  its 
chore  of  telling  the  story  of  Headstart.  I 
spent  some  tunc  with  them  during  their 
limch  period  and  found  them  very  atten- 
tive and  quite  well  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  sincerely  the 
Headstart  program  wUl  receive  the  addi- 
tional funding  it  needs  and  deserves. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  November  14,  1970 
edition  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y,  Evening" 
News. 

Do  Not  Cut  HEAB^TAmT  Pt;i>rDB 
When  Congress  reconvenes  next  wvek,  the 
Senate  &hould  restore  spending  cuts  made  by 
the  House  for  Head  Start,  the  populnr  pre- 
school education  program  for  thousands  of 
children  from  Unpovenstied  families. 

A»  matters  now  stand,  the  Houee-voted 
cutbacks  threaten  to  cost  Ne»  York  Stats 
V2.7  million  and  Btiiralo  aioi.eoo  in  Head- 
start  funds,  u  ectually  carried  out.  such  a 
reduction  would  be  penny  wl.se  and  pound 
fooUAh. 

The  Nixon  odmlnUtration  doubts  the  efrec- 
liveness  of  Head  Start  educational,  healtli 
and  social  programs  because  studies  have 
suggested  that  any  gains  derived  from  them 
faded  after  the  children  entered  the  reguUr 
school  system  But  the  administration  has 
no  doubts  atwut  the  fundamental  concept  of 
extra  help  for  disadvantaged  pre-schoolers. 
In  fact  the  President  has  hinted  that  pr«- 
•chool  programs  might  profitably  embrace 
children  even  younger  than  three,  the  exist- 
ing Head  Start  minimum.  Experiments  to 
discover  alternative  programs  ore  under  way. 
Hence,  this  is  a  holding  period,  really, 
when  tlje  concept  of  pre-scbool  help  Is  ac- 
cepted and  when  Head  Start,  despite  flaws, 
haa  shown  at  least  some  concern  and  transi- 
tOTT  benefits,  with  no  mare  promising  alter- 
native ready  to  go.  Congress  should  reject  the 
temptaUon.  acquiesced  m  by  the  House  to 
siirma  Head  Start  spending  below  the  modest 
Mao  mUllon  President  Nixon  hod  asked  for 
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STATEMENTS  OP  -WITNESSES  AP- 
PEARING BEPORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  racoriA 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuestUsy.  November  17.  1970 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgin!*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  approximately  3  hours  to- 
day, I  oondacted  a  meeting  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  at  which  an  overflow,  standlna- 
room-only  group  represeatinfi  the  tour- 
ist industry  in  Washington,  D.C.,  pre- 


sented their  jHeas  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jor- 
dan m.  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  to  reject  a  proposal  to 
close  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all 
sightseeing  buses,  charter  buses,  school 
buses,  limousines,  taxicabs.  and  tour 
guides  with  the  exception  of  Landmark 
Tours,  Inc..  operating  as  "Tourmobile" 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  most  cordial  and  as- 
sured the  industry  spokesmen  their  case 
would  be  carefuUy  reviewed  and  the  ten- 
tative decision  to  close  the  cemetery  re- 
viewed. In  the  meantime,  howerer,  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  pre- 
pared statements  of  some  of  the  industry 
represenutives.  so  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  all  who  read  tiie  Recoid 
may  know  the  grave  impact  closing  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all  com- 
mercial vehicles  may  have  not  only  on 
the  tourist  business  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, but  on  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
accessibility  of  visitors  from  across  the 
Nation  and  from  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  SpeiUcer,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  an  effort  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster  from  occurring  in  our  Nations 
Capital. 

The  statements  of  the  main  spokes- 
men follow: 

Statemknt  or  lavufo  8ciii.&iFmm 
Congressman  Broyhlll.  and  all  of  those 
here  todny.  my  name  l«  IrvlBg  Schlallar.  I 
Hve  at  1344  Kennedy  St..  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20011.  1  am  Chairman  of  the  Smer- 
gency  Taxicab  Committee.  Its  membership  Is 
made  up  or  those  In  the  taxi  Induatry  and 
those  In  the  sightseeing  Industry  that  may 
from  time  to  time,  find  a  need,  that  through 
It,  they  can  voice  their  opinions  and  take  a 
stand   on   the   vartoua  problems   that   they 

First  of  all.  Congressman  Broyhili.  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  alt  that  jtru  have 
done  to  keep  Arlington  National  Cemeiery 
open  to  all  slghtaeeing  buses,  charter  bu^es. 
school  buses,  limousines,  taxicabs  and  tour 
guides.  There  were  at  least  35  members  of 
the  sightseeing  Industry  and  the  taxicab  In- 
dustry that  attended  the  3  P.M.  meeting  m 
your  ofrice  on  Tuesday,  October  20.  1970. 

We  met  with  you  for  almost  one  hour.  We 
asked  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
U3  keep  the  cemetery  open  to  us.  After 
hearing  us  out  and  quesUontng  us.  you 
agreed  to  help  us  all  that  you  oould.  You 
got  on  the  phone  and  called  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army's  office,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interiors  offlce  and  the  White  House.  In 
less  than  34  hours  you  were  able  to  Inform 
n«  that  the  cemetery  would  remain  open 
indefinitely  and  that  you  would  arrange  for 
a  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Armya 
staff   sometime   after   November   ISth. 

In  our  letter  of  Wednesday.  September  £3 
1870,  sent  to  each  Member  of  Congren  we 
went  Into  detaU  as  to  why  we  were  o-^josad 
to  the  closing  of  the  cemetny  to  tbeslght- 
seelng  industry  and  the  laxlcab  IndusLry 
We  want  tht«  letter  to  be  made  a  port  of  this 
record.  We  also  want  our  letter  of  Tuesday 
November  lo.  1870.  that  was  sent  to  ovw 
700  tour  guides,  lo  be  made  a  part  of  this 
record. 

AU  of  ua  ore  opposed  to  the  clwing  of  the 
cemetery  to  our  veblclea.  We  have  sacrificed 
a  great  deal  of  talent,  Uiu  and  money  to 
make  the  sightseeing  Industry  and  the  taxt- 
cab  Uidustry  of  thJa  city,  the  Capital  of  this 
nation,  what  It  U  today.  A  lot  of  aweat, 
blood  and  tears  have  gone  into  our  efforts.' 
Now.    that    we    have   succeeded    In   making 
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the  sightseeing  Industry  a  strong  and  re- 
spectable profession,  we  find  ourselves  flght- 
liig  for  our  lives,  fighting  to  save  our  busi- 
nesses, fighting  to  provide  for  our  famUles 
and  fighting  to  keep  bread  and  butter  on 
our  tables. 

Whether  we  are  owners  of  buses,  limou- 
sines or  taxlcabe,  or,  are  only  employed  by 
cvners  of  such  services,  we  represent  mll- 
licnii  of  tax  dollars.  We  bitterly  resent  any 
Biiempt  to  use  our  tax  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  us  lose  our  businesses,  lose 
our  Jobs,  lose  our  livelihood,  or.  lose  our 
opportunities  for  advancement.  We  believe  In 
the  free  enterprise  system.  We  cant  survive. 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  government, 
outlaws  our  more  than  50  year -established 
tour  business  In  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, franchising  this  business,  exclusively, 
to  a  favored  California  based  corporation. 

There  was  a  time,  years  back,  that  the 
general  public  and  the  small  independent 
bUBlness  men  had  to  put  up  with  the  robber 
Barons  of  Industry.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
trol their  ruthless  and  cut  throat  activities 
through  legislation.  Now.  we  are  faced  with 
the  same  kind  of  robber  Barons  of  Govern- 
ment, the  bureaucrats.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  become, 
and.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  need  legislation 
to  control  them. 

We  can  easily  understand  a  government 
agency  stepping  In  and  providing  a  needed 
service,  when  private  Industry  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  provide  it.  There  has  never  been  a 
need  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  lo 
get  Into  the  sightseeing  and  transporta- 
tion business  in  Washington.  DC.  There  has 
always  been  more  than  enough  commercial 
operators  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  demands 
for  sightseeing  services  or  for  transporta- 
tion services.  The  rates  charged  by  these 
commercial  services  have  always  been  com- 
petitive and  reasonable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  trump 
up  an  excuse  for  getting  into  the  sightseeing 
and  tran^>ortatlon  businesij  m  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  So,  they  Invented  the  problem, 
they  then  started  up  the  problem,  and.  they 
then  claimed  that  they  had  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  They  use  the  greatly  exagger- 
ated  excuse  that  a  shuttle  bus  was  desper- 
ately needed  In  the  Mall  area,  from  the  fool 
of  Capitol  HIU  to  the  Llncaln  Memorial. 
Plrst.  they  started  out  with  a  lOc  ride.  Then. 
U  went  to  a  2&<  ride.  Then.  11  went  to  a 
50^  ride.  Then,  it  went  to  a  SlOO  ride,  and 
now.  It  Is  a  13.00  ride!  In  the  past  four  years 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  author- 
ized the  Mall  shuttle  bus  fare  to  be  Increased 
from  lOe  to  »3.00I  SO-fold;   1.900rr! 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sold  a 
blll-of-goods  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
staff,  that  they  should  have  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly on  the  sightseeing  and  transportation 
services  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
They  then  decided  to  agree  that  because  of 
an  alleged  trafllc  problem,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  de- 
termined to  destroy  an  entire  sightseeing 
industry.  The  bureaucrats  in  the  Department 
or  the  Interior  look  upon  our  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  not  as  hallowed  ground, 
but,  as  a  "gold  mine"  to  be  exploited.  Worst 
of  aU,  It  wUl  not  end  here.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  determined  to  expand  lU 
operation  to  other  points  of  interest  and 
exploit  them.  This  shuttle  bus  operation  wUl 
spread  like  a  cancer,  and.  like  a  cancer  it 
must  be  stopped  Immediately. 

The  shuttling  of  tourists  from  one  point 
ol  interest  to  another,  has  always  been  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  mass  transit  buses  and 
by  the  taxis.  We  have  one  of  the  best  mass 
transit  bus  systems  in  the  world.  It  has  ade- 
quate bus  routes  In  and  near  the  Mall  area, 
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with  frequent  service.  It  is  actually  less  ex- 
pensive for  these  tourists  on  a  tight  budget 
to  use  OUT  mass  transit  buses  and  taxis.  With 
buses,  they  get  transfer  privileges  at  no  extra 
cost,  making  It  possible  for  them  to  travel 
great  distances  in  the  city  for  the  same  origi- 
nal fare.  With  taxis,  these  tourists  get  fast, 
efficient  door-to-door  service. 

Even  right  now,  many  of  the  shuttle  bus 
passengers  must  use  taxis  to  get  to  the  White 
House  before  It  closes  at  12  noon.  and.  use 
taxis  to  get  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  before  It  closes  at  2:30  P.M.  It  Just 
means  that  these  passengers  wind  up  paying 
double  fare,  first,  to  ride  the  shuttle  buses, 
and  after,  to  ride  taxis.  What  these  passen- 
gers thought  was  a  bargain  ride  on  the  shut- 
tle buses,  proves  to  be  no  bargain  ride  at  all. 
Tliese  passenGcers  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  take 
advantage  of  this  so-called  bargain  ride,  that 
they  don't  stop  to  realize  that  the  shuttle 
bus  never  promise  to  get  them  any  place 
on  time.  It  Just  says  that  It  will  get  you 
there.  It  Is  not  imtli  these  passengers  have 
paid  for  their  ride  on  the  shuttle  buses,  thai 
they  find  out  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
time  left  to  reach  points  of  lntere5t  which 
have  definite  closing  times,  that  they  sud- 
denly realize  that  they  have  been  taken  for 
real  suckers.  This  Is  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen when  they  are  required  to  ride  the 
shuttle  buses  in  the  cemetery,  and.  then  miss 
seeing  the  Clianglng  of  the  Guard. 

In  virtually  every  lour  trip  thai  we  offer  lo 
the  public,  the  most  important  part  of  it  is. 
the  visit  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Take  that  away  from  us.  and.  you  virtually 
destroy  the  sightseeing  industry  This  is  ex- 
actly what  :s  going  to  happen.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army's  staff  is  allowed  to  go  ahead 
with  their  plans  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  provide  all  of 
the  sightseeing  and  transportation  service*  In 
the  cemetery. 

This  proposed  monopoly,  will  not  only 
eventually  destroy  the  alghiseeing  Industry. 
It  will  Immediately  destroy  the  deUcate  con- 
trol of  the  very  Ught  t.me  schedule  every 
bus  operator  and  tour  guide  must  work  un- 
der. The  most  impfjrtant  reason  that  these 
tourists  use  our  services,  is  that,  they  prefer 
to  ride  on  a  reserved  seat  basis,  because  their 
time  is  extremely  limited,  and.  because  they 
are  relying  on  otir  professional  knowledge 
and  ability  to  show  them  all  that  we  can. 
within  the  amount  of  time  that  they  have 
available  to  visit  the  main  points  of  interest 
In  the  Nation  s  Capital. 

How  In  the  world  can  10,  20.  30,  40  or  50 
buses,  arriving  at  the  cemetery  with  Just  20 
minutes  to  spare,  make  It  In  time  for  the 
Changing  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldiers.  If  they  must  first  unload 
their  passengers  In  the  new  parking  area, 
and.  waste  precious  time  loading  these  same 
passengers  on  the  shuttle  buses,  just  to  ride 
a  short  distance  to  the  Tomb?  Umou&lne  and 
taxicab  passengerB  will  Just  wind  up  getting 
lost  in  the  crowd.  If,  any  of  these  passengers 
miss  the  Changing  of  the  Guard.  It  will  mean 
for  most  of  them,  their  last  chance  lo  have 
seen  it,  liecause.  they  are  here  for  this  one 
and  only  time.  A  great  percentage  of  these 
visitors  are  here  for  Just  the  one  day  and 
mvtst  travel  on  to  other  cities,  or,  to  other 
countries. 

The  sightseeing  induatry  is  going  to  wind 
up  with  a  lot  of  angry  and  dlssatlfled  passen- 
gers, if,  what  Is  proposed  at  the  cemetery. 
Is  allowed  to  take  place.  If,  the  name  of  the 
game  la  lo  waste  time,  bring  about  oomplet« 
confusion,  create  deep  dissatisfaction  and 
generate  a  great  deal  of  anger  when  visiting 
the  cemetery,  then  the  outlawing  of  estab- 
lished sightseeing  Industry  and  the  giving 
of  a  monopoly  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  accomplish  It. 

The  Department  at  the  Int*rior  aod  t2M 
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Secretary  of  the  Army's  staff  acted  very  arbi- 
trarily, and,  in  a  very  high-handed  manner 
In  what  tbey  did.  The  least  that  the  Secretary 
or  the  Army's  staff  could  have  done,  was  Co 
call  In  the  key  members  of  the  sightseeing 
industry  and  the  taxicab  industry,  and. 
asked  them  for  whatever  solutions  they 
might  have  proposed  lo  control  the  trafflc 
problem  in  the  cemetery. 

It  is  obvious  to  us.  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army's  staff  was  sold  a  bUl-of-goods  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  staff 
swallowed  the  scheme  hook,  line  and  sinker- 
Had  the  Secretary  ol  the  Army's  staff  gone 
down  to  the  Mall  and  »-atched  how  the 
shuttle  buses  actually  operated,  day  in  and 
day  out.  Ihey  would  never  have  touched  It; 
not  with  a  10  foot  polel 

During  the  busy  summer  season.  It  was  not 
unusual  lo  see  60,  60.  70.  80.  BO.  or  more 
people,  watting  in  long  lines  for  the  shuttle 
buses  When  the  shuttle  bus  finally  showed 
up,  It  could  pick  up  only  3  or  4  pa.'isengers 
and  then  tlrlve  on.  leaving  the  rest  to  stand 
and  wait  that  much  longer.  It  was  also  a 
common  sight  to  see  2.  3.  4,  or  5  of  these 
•buttle  buses  Just  pass  them  up  completely. 
We  have  seen  them  crowd  on  as  many  as  30 
people  m  the  aisles  when  all  seats  were  taken. 
even  though  they  claim  there  Is  a  seat  for 
everyone. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  from  the 
shuttle  bus  passengers  about  their  being 
passed  up  and  left  standing  m  the  hot 
weather,  cold  weather,  rain  and  snow  for 
long  periods  of  time.  What  sense  does  it  make 
to  put  an  end  to  the  excellent  service  al- 
ready being  provided  by  the  slghlseelnK  In- 
dustry and  the  taxicab  industry  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  and.  In  Its  place,  force 
people  to  use  a  shabby,  unreliable  service? 

The  Independent  tour  guide,  the  independ- 
ent taxi  driver  and  the  independent  limou- 
sine driver,  that  we  are  speaking  for.  works 
Etrictly  on  their  own.  We  are  not  on  any 
payroll.  Every  bit  of  work  that  we  get.  comes 
to  us  the  hard  way.  Nothing  Is  put  in  our 
laps  or  handed  to  us. 

When  we  take  our  sightseeing  passengers 
to  Arlington  Nstlonal  Cemetery,  we  point  om 
the  gravesites  of  famous  people  and  famous 
military  herooa.  such  as,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, son  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident William  Howard  Taft.  John  Poster 
Dulle.^.  General  Leonard  Wood.  Astronauts 
Virgil  GrlBsom  and  Roger  Br\ice  Chaffee, 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  General  George 
Marshall.  General  Bedell  Smith,  etc.  We  point 
out  where  they  have  burled  those  who  had 
served  in  iJie  Civil  War,  Spanish-American 
War,  War  I,  War  II,  and.  the  military  nurses' 
section. 

When  we  show  our  sightseeing  passengers 
all  of  these  points  of  interest,  we  are  using 
those  roadways  and  traveling  m  those  sec- 
tions, where  very  few  burials  take  place  these 
days.  The  limousine  and  taxi  tour  guides  are 
able  to  show  much  more  of  the  cemetery 
than  the  btises.  The  buses  are  restricted  to 
certain  roadways  and  cannot  tour  the  ceme- 
tery In  the  same  way  as  the  limousines  and 
taxis.  The  proposed  use  of  the  shuttle  bus 
In  the  cemetery  will  also  be  restricted  to  cer- 
tain roadways.  Since  all  buses  are  restricted, 
this  iB  the  main  reason  why  the  sightseeing 
passengers  want  and  use  the  added  service 
that  the  limousine  and  taxi  tour  guides  can 
give  to  them. 

If.  we  are  prevented  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  from  making  our  trips  to  the 
cemetery,  as  we  have  always  done  in  the 
past,  we  will  be  virtually  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Having  a  good  day.  or.  having  a  bad 
day  depends  almost  entirely  on  our  getting 
a  sightseeing  trip.  Over  90':v  of  these  sight- 
seeing trips  include  a  visit  to  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Many  of  our  slgbtsaelng  pas- 
sengers feel  that  they  can  see  much  of  what 
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Is  In  Uie  downtown  area  pretty  mucb  on 
Uielr  own.  but.  realize  that  they  are  much 
better  off  wltb  us.  wben  U  comes  to  Tisltlng 
the  cemetery. 

Even  U  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  In 
order  to  Justify  a  monopoly  at  the  oemetery, 
were  to  tell  us  that  they  would  provide  all 
of  the  transportation  there  free  of  char^, 
we  would  still  reject  the  propoeal  as  unwork- 
able. The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  staff  must 
reco^lse  that  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem trying  to  be  on  time  for  the  Changing 
of  the  Guard,  so  that  our  passengers  can 
see  It  Anything  that  will  necessarily  delay 
«5  at  the  cemetery,  such  as.  boarding  a  shut- 
tle bus,  whether  you  pay  for  it  or,  can  go 
free.  Khoxild  not  be  adopted. 

We  agree  with  the  Army  that  there  la  a 
serlou*  traffic  problem  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  We  agree  that  something  should 
be  done  about  the  conunuler  vehlclca.  and. 
that  something  should  be  done  about  the 
private  tourist  vehicles.  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  private  tourist  vehicles  to 
be  required  to  park  In  the  new  parking  area 
by  the  main  gate  It  would  keep  them  from 
getting  confused  and  lost  Jn  the  cemetery.  It 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  walk  from  this 
new  parking  area  to  the  main  points  of  in- 
terest In  the  cemetery. 

Another  very  important  reason  for  the 
tourist  vehicles  to  be  required  to  use  the 
new  parking  area.  Is  for  their  own  personal 
security  and  protection  of  their  valuables. 
Last  year  alone.  In  1969.  over  «BO,000  In  cash 
was  taken  by  thieves  breaking  into  the  cars 
that  were  parked  all  over  the  cemetery. 
Heaven  aaXj  knows  the  full  amount  of  these 
losses,  when  you  add  In  the  cost  of  stolen 
cameras.  clothnJg;,  credit  cards,  etc. 

The  cemetery  guards  are  not  armed  and 
tbey  are  not  equipped  with  two  way  radios 
when  on  foot.  It  would  be  easy  for  them  to 
prevent  such  thieves  from  breaking  into  the 
caiTi  of  tourists,  if  private  cars  were  re- 
stricted to  a  designated  parking  area,  where 
three  or  lour  guards  co\ild  patrol  It  eBec- 
tlvely.  They  could  easily  spot  the  thieves  and 
they  could  quickly  eliminate  such  tourist 
losaea. 

Once  a  suitable  control  Is  placed  on  the 
private  tourist  vehicles  and  the  commuter 
vehicles,  the  cemetery  roadways  will  become 
open  and  clear.  The  drivers  of  buses,  limou- 
sines and  taxis  know  what  they  must  do  and 
will  not  get  loet  or  confused  in  the  cemetery. 
Suitable  bus  route  signs  can  be  placed  in 
easy  to  read  locations.  All  commercial  vehi- 
cles can  be  easUy  rerouted  whenever  a  fu- 
neral procession  Is  planned. 

We  recognize  that  priority  should  and  must 
be  given  to  funeral  processions,  those  vlalting 
the  gravesltes  of  relaUvea  or  friends,  and, 
other  official  needs  that  take  place  from  tune 
to  time  at  the  cemetery. 

A  suitable  sign  can  easily  be  poated  at  the 
main  gati;  stating  that  only  authorized  vehi- 
cles are  allowed  to  use  the  cemetery  road- 
ways. Listed  In  this  authorized  category 
wnuld  be.  cars  In  a  funeral  procession,  cars 
visiting  the  graveaite  of  a  relaUve  or  a  fnend. 
cars  attending  offlcLal  ceremonlea.  buBos, 
limousines,  taxicahs  and  cars  driven  by  totur 
guides. 

We  would  like  to  know  why  the  shuttle 
buses  are  allowed  to  operate  without  license 
plates  and  without  licensed  guides?  We  would 
like  to  know  why  the  shuttle  buses  do  not 
have  to  pass  D.C.  tn*pectlon.  meet  the  ICC. 
regxilations.  or,  display  an  Insurance  sticker 
tn  Ita  windshield?  We  would  Uke  to  see  a 
complete  flnanclal  report  about  the  shuttle 
bus  operation  We  would  Uke  to  kn<7W  just 
who  the  stockholders  are  that  operate  the 
shuttle  buses?  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
we  know  Just  who  we  are  really  dealing  with, 
when  we  talk  about  the  shuttle  buan. 

Congressman  Broyhlll.  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  you  have  granted  us.  to  ex- 
plain our  dilemma  and  we  a£k  for  your  help. 
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We  see  nothing  wrong  In  honest  competi- 
tion in  a  free  enterprise  system.  But.  honest 
competition  does  not  exlrt  when  it  involves 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  shuttle  bua 
operation  The  Department  of  the  mterlor 
sees  to  It  that  their  shuttle  bus  operator  gets 
every  advantage  and  that  we  get  none. 

The  shuttle  bus  la  allowed  to  advertise 
their  services  In  the  Mall  area,  with  a  big 
price  sign  on  the  outside  of  It.  we  are  not. 
They  are  allowed  to  use  tape  recordings  at 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and 
at.  the  Washington  Monument,  telling  peo- 
ple to  use  the  shuttle  bus,  we  are  not. 
They  are  allowed  to  advertise  the  ahnttle  bus 
service  La  the  lobby  and  on  the  bulletin 
boards  In  the  various  government  buildings, 
we  are  not.  They  are  allowed  to  hang  signs 
advertising  the  shuttle  bus  service  on  the 
information  booths  In  the  Mall  area,  we  are 
not.  They  are  allowed  to  distribute  brochures 
advertising  the  ihuttle  bus  services  In  the 
Mall  area  informatlDn  booths,  to  tourists 
waning  In  the  Ime  to  go  Into  the  White 
House,  the  line  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  other  points  of  Interest,  we  are 
not.  The  Mall  area  Information  booths  do 
everything  that  they  can  to  promote  the 
services  of  the  shuttle  bus  and  remain  vir- 
tually silent  about  the  other  bus.  limousine 
and  taxi  aervlcea.  We  are  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  Euid  more,  since  we  are  licensed 
and  the  shuttle  buses  are  not. 

If  we  were  to  operate  our  vehicles  without 
license  plates,  D.C.  vehicle  Uispectlon  stick- 
ers. D.C.  Insurance  stickers  and  no  licensed 
guides,  we  would  be  immediately  stopped  and 
arrested.  We  ask  that  here  and  now.  that 
the  shuttle  buses'  operation  be  stopped  im- 
mediately until  they  comply  with  all  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  we  must  comply 
with.  We  object  very  strenuously  to  the  idea 
that  there  Is  one  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  us,  and,  no  set  oi  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  shuttle  buses. 

For  years  and  years  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution museum  buildings  were  always  open 
to  the  public  from  9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  But. 
when  the  shuttle  bus  started  its  full-time 
operation  m  the  Mall  area.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  got  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  open  Its  museum 
buildings  one  hour  later,  from  10  A.M.  to 
5:30  P.M.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  la.  that 
at  least  one  of  their  buildings.  History  and 
Technology,  should  be  open  from  3  A.M.  to 
10  P.M.  year  around.  ThU  would  permit  the 
sightseeing  Industry  to  spread  Its  work  load 
over  a  greater  period  of  time. 

If.  as  It  is  rumored,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  able  to  get  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  open  an  hour  later,  so  that  It 
would  work  out  tietter  for  its  ahuttle  bus 
schedule,  then  what  le  to  stop  them  from 
saying  that  In  the  cemetery,  the  first  Chang- 
ing of  the  Ouard  that  they  have  scheduled 
for  the  shuttle  bua  will  be  set  for  10  A.M.f 
This  will  mean,  that  for  those  of  us  that 
make  the  6  AM.  and  9  AM.  Changing  of  the 
Ouard.  we  won't  be  able  to  nuike  it.  We 
will  be  forced  to  work  out  our  achedulea  to 
fit  the  shuttle  bus  schedules 

The  two  ao-called  temporary  buildings  of 
World  War  I.  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
War  MunlUona  buildings,  on  Constitution 
Avenue  between  17th  Street  and  21st  Street 
are  finally  being  torn  down.  Once  the  land  on 
which  tbey  sUnd.  is  cleared  of  these  build- 
ings, how  will  It  then  be  used?  Slnoe  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wUJ  have  control 
over  the  use  of  this  land,  It  Is  rumored  that 
they  plan  to  make  It  Into  an  enormous  park- 
ing lot  and  terminal  for  their  shuttle  bns 
operation.  This  terminal  will  then  be  directly 
linked  to  the  oemetery.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Departineot  of  the  Interior  proposes  that  the 
shuttle  bu£  go  from  the  Unooln  Memorial. 
acrofls  ttie  Arttngton  Memorial  Bridge,  to  the 
new  parking  area  at  the  cemetery.  The  Army 
should  refuse  to  let  the  shuttle  buses  enter 
the  cemetery  until  they  are  properly  licensed. 


November  18,  1970 

SSTTXMBKB    23.    1970. 

tn  re   the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior decision  to  cloae  the  roadways  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all  vehic- 
ular traffic,  except   those  veblclea  in  a 
funeral   procession,  visiting  a  graveslte 
or  attending  Epeclal  ceremonies.   These 
two  government  agencies  have  summarily 
and   arbitrarily  decided   that   only   one 
commercial   transportation  &er\-lce  shall 
be  allowed  to  use  the  cemetery  roadways. 
the  Tourmoblle.  operated  by  Landmark 
Services,  inc.,  effective  November  1.  1970. 
DcAa  Membex  of  Conqeess:  The  transporta- 
tion  and   sightseeing   Industry   of   Washing- 
ton, D.C.  desperately  needs  the  help  of  every 
Member    of    Congresa.    Because    of    recent 
evenu,  we  are  In  serious  trouble  and  face  the 
threat  of  being  put  out  of  buslnesa  unleaa 
you  help  us  Immediately. 

On  Tuesday.  Aug\ist  4,  1970.  Page  C-I  of 
The  Washington  Poat.  it  was  announced  by 
the  Army  that  the  Arlington  NaUonal  Ceme- 
tery roadways  wiu  l>e  closed  to  tourist  and 
commuter  vehicles,  starting  November  1 , 
1970.  and.  that,  thoee  wishing  transporta- 
tion to  points  of  interest  in  the  oemetery 
will  have  to  use  the  Tourmoblle  operated  by 
the  landmark  Services.  Inc. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  Increased  trafflc 
congestion  caused  by  commercial  buses,  toxjr- 
ist  autos  and  dally  commuter  traffic  made  It 
necessary  to  take  this  step.  According  to  a 
traffic  survey  made  last  summer,  showed  a 
dally  average  of  3.6O0  autos  and  70  buses. 

l^e  trafnc  problem  at  the  oemetery  baa 
been  caused  mainly  by  the  thousands  of 
vtsitors  being  told  to  drive  their  can  into 
the  cemetery  by  the  personnel  manning  the 
Information  booths  In  the  Mall  area  operated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  National 
Park  Service,  and,  by  the  personnel  em- 
ployed as  drivers  and  guide-  on  the  Tour- 
mobiles. 

The  National  Park  Service  did  this  deli- 
berately \n  order  to  create  a  serious  and  vir- 
tual uncontrollable  problem  of  traffic  con- 
gestion at  the  cemetery,  so  that,  they  could 
claim  that  they  had  a  solution  for  It.  Their 
solution  was  to  bar  all  unessential  traffic, 
any  competitor,  and.  that  the  Tourmoblle 
should  be  the  only  rommerclal  service  to  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  cemetery  roadways. 
Naturally,  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  this 
sort  will  prove  extremely  profitable  and  In 
their  extreme  greediness,  they  want  It  all  for 
themselves.  We  say  that  this  arrangement 
will  create  far  more  problems  than  It  will 
solve.  What  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Tourmoblle  operators  propose  to  do,  will 
destroy  the  dignity  of  the  cemetery  and  turn 
It  Into  eomethlng  that  con  be  best  described 
as  a  carnival,  a  county  fair,  or.  a  state  fair. 
What  a  sad  end  for  this  famous  cemetery. 

We  recognize  that  priority  should  and  must 
be  given  to  funeral  processions,  thoee  visit- 
ing the  gravesltes  of  relatives  and  the  other 
offldal  necJs  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time  at  the  cemetery. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  drivers 
of  buses,  llmmisines  and  taxlcabs  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  cemetery  roadwaya  and 
know  Just  what  to  do.  'ITie  number  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  there  at  any  one  Ume  Is  only 
a  drop  In  the  bucket  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  private  vehicles  that  are  sight- 
seeing In  the  oemetery.  The  drivers  of  these 
private  vehicles  ore  constantly  lost  and  con- 
fused on  the  oemetery  roadways  and  there- 
fore create  virtually  all  of  the  traffic  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  these  drlvera  that  should  be  required 
to  use  the  new  parking  area  Just  one  block 
south  of  the  cemetery's  main  gate.  They  can 
eaaUy  walk  to  the  main  points  of  Interest  in 
the  cemetery  from  this  parking  area.  Should 
any  visitor  desire  transportation  In  the  cem- 
etery they  should  make  arrangements  to  get 
It  m  the  city  where  such  aervlcea  have  al- 
ways been  avauable. 
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The  traffic  congestion  at  the  cemetery  la 
not  a  year  'round  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
during  the  months  of  June.  July  and  August. 
During  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year 
there  is  no  problem.  The  new  parking  area 
south  of  the  main  gate  will  tsJte  care  of  the 
traffic  problems  caused  by  the  orlvate  vehi- 
cles that  are  Just  sightseeing  In  the  oeme- 
tery. Walking  should  be  no  problem  for  them 
ul  the  cemetery.  Sightseers  visiting  Mt.  Ver- 
non, the  home  of  George  Washington,  our 
first  President,  are  required  to  walk  even 
grc'uter  distances  than  they  would  be  required 
to  walk  at  the  cemetery. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember 
that  a  great  numy  of  these  visitors  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  ride  the  Tourmoblle 
and  be  shuttled  around  like  a  herd  of  cattle. 
They  realize  that  the  Tourmoblle  service  la 
slow  and  not  on  any  time  schedule.  These 
visitors  are  very  often  on  very  tight  time 
schedules  when  they  need  to  catch  a  bus. 
train  or  airplane.  Even  when  they  are  driv- 
ing their  own  cars,  their  time  is  often  very 
limited.  To  them.  It  Is  worth  the  small  extra 
expense  to  ride  on  a  reserve  seat  basis  In  a 
regular  slghtaeelng  bus.  limousine  or  taxi. 
Many  visitors  that  have  serious  physical 
handicaps  can  only  use  a  limousine  or  taxi 
to  vlalt  the  various  points  of  interefit  in  the 
city  and  In  the  cemetery.  Many  thousands  of 
trips  are  taken  In  limousines  a^ud  taxis  be- 
cause visitors  can  see  Just  what  tbey  want 
and  use  up  very  little  time  in  doing  so.  The 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Tourmoblle 
take  the  attitude  that  If  the  visitors  do  not 
want  to  see  It  their  way,  then  they  ahould 
see  nothing  at  all. 

The  Tourmoblle  la  proposing  to  charge 
$1J3&  for  each  adult  and  Ibt  tor  each  child. 
These  charges  can  prove  to  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  large  groups  wanting  or  needing 
transportation  in  the  cemetery.  For  exam- 
ple, a  bua  arriving  at  the  cemetery  with  50 
adult  passengers  must  park  In  the  new  park- 
ing area  .south  of  the  main  gate.  Because 
these  passengers  want  transportation  to  the 
points  of  Interest  in  the  cemetery,  they  must 
then  pay  out  an  additional  962.50  to  the 
Tourmoblle  operator  for  approximately  one 
hour  of  watting  and  riding.  What  a  nice, 
legal  way  for  the  Tourmoblle  operator  to 
cUp  the  public.  This  makes  the  cemetery  a 
real  "gold  mine"  for  the  Tourmoblle  opera- 
tor. 

We  Bay  that  It  is  highway  rot>bery  for  these 
people  who  have  already  paid  once  for  their 
trip,  to  t>e  forced  to  pay  a  second  time  when 
In  the  cemetery.  This  la  nothing  more  than 
a  shakedown  racket  engineered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sightseeing  buses,  charter  buses,  school 
buaes,  limousines  and  taxis  have  always  been 
welcome  and  encouraged  to  bring  as  many 
visitors  aa  they  could  to  the  cemetery.  These 
operators,  over  the  years,  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  talent,  time  and  money  to  build  up 
the  Importance  of  why  these  visitors  should 
take  these  trlpa  to  the  cemetery.  Now  that  la 
a  very  important  part  of  the  various  sight- 
seeing trlfM  that  they  offer,  they  are  being 
told  that  they  are  no  longer  needed,  wanted 
or  welcome,  "rhey  are  being  bluntly  told  that 
the  only  commercial  service  that  will  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  cemetery  roadways,  will  be 
a  less  than  2-year  old  newcomer  In  the  buai- 
nesa  In  this  area,  the  Tourmoblle  operator. 
The  Tourmoblle  operator  Is  to  have  a  com- 
plete monopoly.  The  fact  that  we  have 
"Grandfather  Rights"  means  nothing. 

The  Tourmoblles  are  the  only  commercial 
vehicles  in  this  area  that  are  allowed  to 
operate  without  a  license  plate  of  any  kind. 
The  Tourmobilea  should  be  required  to  get 
District  of  Columbia  license  plates.  Their 
guides  are  not  licensed.  Their  guides  should 
be  required  to  have  a  guide  badge  Issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  vehicles  must 
have  license  plates.  Our  tour  guides  must 
tie  licensed.  What  Justification  la  there  for 
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letting  the  Tourmobilea  operate  without  be- 
ing properly  licensed? 

How  Is  It  that  the  Tourmoblle  operator  can 
get  preferential  treatment,  while  the  other 
slghtaeelng  operators  and  transportation 
ser\*lces  that  hare  t>een  here  for  yean,  get 
the  bimis'  rush  and  no  consideration  of  any 
kind?  Why  la  It  right  for  two  government 
agencies  to  hold  secret  negotiations  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  that  they  shall  exerclae 
life  or  death  over  other  commercial  vehicles 
that  have  always  been  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  come  Into  the  cemetery?  These 
two  agencies  have  made  no  attempt  to  hear 
from  those  of  us  who  will  suffer  the  moat. 
Apparently  equal  protection  under  the  law 
mea^ns  nothing  to  them. 

The  conunerclal  transportation  needed  at 
the  cemetery  can  bo  best  taken  care  of  by 
those  of  us  that  have  always  been  providing 
It.  Those  of  us  that  make  frequent  trips  to 
the  cemetery  find  It  unbelievable  that  we 
were  never  asked  or  consulted  as  to  what 
solutions  we  could  offer  that  would  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  excessive  vehicular  traf- 
fic In  the  cemetery. 

We  had  no  trafflc  problem  In  the  cemetery 
prior  to  President  John  J.  Kennedy's  burial 
there  in  November  of  1963.  Naturally,  the 
assassination  of  E^resldent  Kennedy  shocked 
millions  of  people.  Aa  many  of  them  that 
could,  have  visited  his  graveslte  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

OrtglnaUy.  when  the  Army  wanted  some 
su^estlona.  they  did  call  In  the  bus  opera- 
tors. The  bus  operators  agreed  to  cut  out 
their  general  tour  of  the  oemetery  and  go 
directly  to  the  parking  area  near  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  At  that  time,  there 
was  no  Tourmoblle  and  the  National  Park 
Ssrvlce  stayed  out  of  it  altogether. 

Little  did  any  of  us  dream  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  had  developed  a  master 
plan,  that  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It 
would  take  over  the  functions  of  the  mass 
transit  buses,  sightseeing  buses,  limousines 
and  taxis  wherever  possible.  First.  In  the 
MaU  area  between  the  U.S.  Capitol  building 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Second.  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  We  are  convinced 
that  their  third  step  will  be  to  run  trips  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  our  first  President. 
Where  will  it  stopT  When  will  it  end? 

All  of  us  pay  dearly  In  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes.  Why  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  SerWoe  to  take  the  position  that 
It  must  get  into  the  transportation  and 
sightseeing  business  In  the  Nation's  Capital? 
There  are  already  more  than  enough  com- 
mercial services  available  to  take  care  of  the 
demand.  Just  what  le  wrong  al>out  having 
a  tax -sup  ported  agency,  such  aa  the  National 
Park  Service,  telling  the  visitors  to  make  use 
of  the  many  commercial  serrlcos  that  are 
already  available? 

Over  the  years,  the  visitors  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  have  been  educated  to  leave  their 
cars  parked  at  their  motels  or  hotels.  These 
visitors  made  good  use  of  the  mass  transit 
buaes.  sightseeing  buses,  llmoualnes  ant*  taxi- 
cabs.  Then  along  came  the  National  Park 
Service  with  Its  information  booths  and  cut- 
throat, cut-rate  Tourmoblles,  telling  every- 
one to  bring  their  cars  Into  the  already  over- 
crowded and  traffic  congested  downtown. 
The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Tour- 
moblle has  made  an  already  terrible  traffic 
problem  even  worse.  Even  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Park  Police  will  teU 
you  that  the  Tourmoblle  has  caused  more 
problems  than  It  has  solved  and  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen,  would  be  for  the 
Tourmoblle  to  be  put  out  of  buslnesa. 

The  way  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  secretly  conspired  to  deliber- 
ately give  the  Tourmoblle  operator  a  com- 
plete monopoly  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery  stinks  to  high  heaven. 

This  entire  affair  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Surely,  you  aa  a  Member  of  Con- 
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gross  con  request  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  assign  one  of  Its  top  invesUgatoia 
to  file  a  full  report  as  to  what  are  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  that  the  Tourmoblle  oper- 
ators have  made  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  numt)er  of  passengers  It  has 
carried,  bow  much  profit  it  has  made  and 
how  much  money  the  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice has  made  on  its  contract  with  them.  One 
other  mystery  that  ahould  be  cleared  up, 
u.  ju«t  who  are  the  stockholders  In  the  Land- 
mark Services.  Inc.,  the  operators  of  the 
Tourmoblle. 

We  ask  that  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
request  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  cancel 
Its  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  until  full  public 
hearings  can  be  held  with  them  and.  in 
particular,  with  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Congress. 

We  win  appreciate  everything  you  can  do 
to  stop  what  Is  happening  to  our  Industry. 
We  will  appreciate  an  early  nplj  to  tbU 
letter. 

Sincerely  youra. 

laviNc  scauurxa. 
C/i  airman.  Emtrgencji  Taxicah  Committee. 

NovxMBsa  10.  1970. 
From  Irving  Schlolfer.  Chairman.  Emergency 
Taidcab  Committee. 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  you  to  bring 
you  up-to-date  as  to  what  Is  happening  in 
regards  to  the  announced  November  1.  1970. 
closing  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all 
sightseeing  buses,  charter  buaes,  school  buses, 
limousines,   toxlcaba  and   tour  guides. 

First,  the  enclosed  letter  dated  Wednes- 
day. September  23.  1970,  was  sent  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  objecting  to  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Second,  a  meeting  was  held  with  Congre&s- 
man  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia,  at  3  P  M. 
Tueeday.  October  30,  1970.  There  were  at 
least  SS  membei-s  of  the  sightseeing  Industry 
and  the  taxlcab  industry  at  that  meeting 
representing  all  of  us. 

Congressman  Broyhlll  met  with  us  for  al- 
most an  hour  and  was  very  impressed  with 
what  we  had  to  say  to  him  about  keeping 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  open.  Congress- 
man  Broyhlll  immediately  got  on  the  phone 
and  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  oOlce. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  office  and  the 
White  House. 

Congressman  Broyhlll  assured  ua  that  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
cemetery  open.  In  less  than  34  hours  he  In- 
formed us  that  the  cemetery  would  remain 
open  indefinitely  and  that  be  would  arrange 
for  a  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  staff  sometime  after  the  ISth  of  No- 


llils  hearing  date  has  now  been  definitely 
set  for  November  17,  1970.  2:30  P.M.,  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  Room  1310,  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  South  Capitol 
Street  and  Independence  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  To  make  certain  that  there  are  no 
last  minute  changes  you  can  call  Congress- 
man BroyhlU's  office  225-5136. 

It  ifi  extremely  important  that  you  make 
effort  to  be  there  in  person  to  attend  this 
bearing.  The  more  of  us  that  show  up,  the 
better  our  argument  will  be  to  keep  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  open.  If.  for  some 
reason  you  cannot  be  there  yourself,  then  be 
sure  that  your  wife  or  husband,  son  or 
daughter,  relative  or  friend,  be  there  in  sup- 
port of  us. 

A  number  of  us  have  already  arranged  to 
speak  for  those  that  we  represent.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  you,  as  a  Ucenaed  guide  write  to 
Congressman  Joel  T.  BroyhUl,  Room  2109. 
Baybum  House  Office  BtUldlng,  Waablngton, 
DC.  20515.  and.  In  yoiu-  letter  tell  htm  that 
you  are  in  support  of  those  of  us  that 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  keep  the 
cemetery  open.  The  fact  that  yon  will  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  write  thla  letter 
and  the  fact  that  you  will  take  the  time  and 
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trouble  to  att«Dd  thla  be&rUig  In  penoo,  will 
do  more  than  anything  I  know  of  to  help  ua 
win  thlM  battle. 

The  following  i5  a  copy  of  my  statement 
to  Congreaaman  BroyhUl,  October  30th: 

Congreiaman  BroyhUl,  we  have  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  men  and  women  here  uxlay,  who 
make  their  Uving  in  the  sightseeing  indus- 
try, and,  who  in  one  way  or  another  provide 
transportation  services  to  the  mllUonn  of 
tourists  that  visit  our  Nation's  Capitol  each 
year. 

All  of  us  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
announcement  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  releaaed  to  the  press  August 
4.  1S70.  that  the  ArUngton  HaUonal  Ceme- 
tery roadways  will  be  closed  to  tourist  and 
commuter  vehicles,  starting  November  1, 
1B70  and.  that,  those  wishing  transportation 
to  polnu  of  interest  in  the  cemetery  will 
have  to  use  the  Tburmoblle  operated  by  the 
Landmark  Services,  Inc.  Their  proposed 
charges  for  this  service  will  be  •1.25  for  each 
adult  and  7&c  for  each  child. 

This  proposed  change  at  ArUngton  Na- 
tional Cemetery  wUl  put  a  great  many  men 
and  women  out-of-work.  Thousands  of  joba 
are  dependent  on  the  sightseeing  work  to 
and  from  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Ixwal  689.  Local 
1131.  Local  uaa.  and,  other  union  locals  in 
thU  area  are  oppoaed  to  thia  proposed 
change.  Th9s«  union  locals  represent  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  they  consider 
this  proposed  change  a  serious  threat  to 
their  Jobs,  their  livelihood  snd  opportunities 
for  ndvanceroenc.  We  urgently  request  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  keep  Arlington 
Nttcional  Cemetery  open  to  all  tour  guides, 
sightseeing  buses,  charter  buses,  school 
buses,  limousines  and  taxlcabs. 

Congressman  BroyhUl.  we  are  asking  that 
you  do  everything  In  your  power  to  protect 
us  from  the  loss  of  our  businesses,  loss  of 
our  Jobs.  and.  loss  of  our  Uvelihood  In  the 
sightseeing  industry  that  we  have  served  so 
well. 

Congressman  BroyhlU.  we  are  asking  that 
you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  contact 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  contact  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  urge 
tbcm  to  caU  off  this  closing  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  1970  and  ask  them  that  they  continue 
to  leave  Arlington  National  Cemetery  open 
until  more  conferences  and  more  meetings 
can  be  held  with  nU  of  the  Interested  parties, 
so  that,  in  the  spirit  of  true  cooperation  a 
satisfactory  solution  can  be  worked  out. 

Please  Note:  It  wiu  be  extremely  difficult 
to  pork  your  car  on  Capitol  HUl  on  the  day 
you  win  attend  the  hearing  at  3:30  P.  M., 
November  17th.  Park  your  car  at  a  conven- 
ient downtown  parking  lot  and  take  a  cab  or 
bus  to  Capitol  BUI.  Arrive  early. 

Statemekt  or  HAaav  Kbu-t 
I  am  Harry  Kelly.  I  am  a  bus  driver.  I  work 
for  the  DC.  Transit  System.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  bu*  drivers'  Union,  Local  889  of  the 
AmtUgamated  Transit  Union.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 3.000  others  like  me  About  1 
out  of  4  of  us  lives  In   northern  Virginia. 

t  appreciate  sincerely,  Mr.  Congressman, 
the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  speak 
with  you  about  our  problem  with  the  threat- 
ened closing  of  roads  in  ArUngton  National 
Cemetery  to  vehicular  trafSc.  I  appreciate, 
also,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  will- 
ing to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  delaying 
indefinitely  the  effective  date  of  the  order  to 
close  the  road  and  sincerely  hope  that 
through  your  good  oSces,  Mr.  Congressman. 
U  wUl  be  possible  to  convince  the  Secretary 
that  the  orders  to  close  the  roads  be  com- 
pletely lifted. 

We.  of  course,  have  a  selfish  Interest.  To 
us  the  order  means  job  opportunities,  hours 
of  work.  It  means  the  livelihood  of  men  who 
live  and  work  in  the  community  and  whose 
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wives  and  children  are  dependent  on  such 
work  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  a  good  estimate  that  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  about  SO  D.C.  Transit  buses 
each  day  go  to  the  ArUngton  National  Ceme- 
tery as  part  of  their  regular  work.  During 
Easter  week  that  number  even  doubles.  There 
are  actually  days  when  100  or  more  D.C.  tran- 
sit buses  carrj-  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  ArUngton  National  Cemetery,  Even  apart 
from  these  important  slghueelng  seasons,  on 
a  regular  day-in  or  day-out  basis,  there  are 
not  less  than  10  of  our  buses  going  to  Arltiig- 
tton  National  Cemetery  each  day. 

We  sincerely  believe  we  perform  a  service 
In  providing  such  transportation.  The  pro- 
posed order  closing  roads  to  vehicular  traffic 
would  reduce  that  service  and  would  lake 
our  Jobs  away  from  us. 

1  would  Uke  to  point  out  how  important 
this  is  In  another  sense.  In  most  other  com- 
muottles.  local  sightseeing  must  be  done  on 
the  buses  of  the  local  system.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  Nation-8  Capital,  sightseeing 
work  Is  done  not  only  by  the  local  systems 
but  by  all  of  the  transit  operations  that  come 
Into  the  area,  lu  that  aense,  then,  although 
our  Interest  In  Jobs  Is  very,  very  important 
for  us.  we  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  being  done  by  bus  ot>erators  in  this 
field. 

In  addition  to  being  bus  operators  who 
depend  for  a  livelihood  on  this  work,  we  are 
also  conscious  of  the  community's  needs  and 
are  proud  enough  of  that  community  In 
which  we  live  to  want  It  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Our  best  gueae  is  that  If  the 
proposed  order  Is  permitted  to  stand  our 
employer,  the  DC.  Transit  System,  wUl  lose 
about  ',  of  a  mllUon  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  year.  The  simple  tact  is  that  that 
S  mUUan  dollars  of  Income  wlU  have  to  tw 
supplied  in  some  other  fuhJon.  That  Im- 
mediately raises  the  specter  of  another  fare 
Increase  in  a  fare  structure  which  is  already 
so  high  as  to  deny  public  tramportation  to 
the  people  In  our  community  who  need  It 
the  most.  Any  order  which  suggest^  such  a 
possibility  must  be  looked  at  aa  unreason- 
able. 

We  are  also  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  It  U  possible  for  visitors 
to  come  ond  see  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
Custls  Lee's  Uanslon.  and  the  Kennedy 
tombeite.  With  the  present  sightseeing  ar- 
rangements under  which  a  irlp  to  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  U  Incorporated  Into  the 
basic  tours,  it  Is  possible  to  make  such  a 
visit  with  the  existing  fare  structure.  If  the 
propoeed  order,  which  denies  the  Cemetery 
roads  to  vehicular  traffic,  becomee  effective, 
the  only  way  visitors  to  our  area  will  be  able 
to  see  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  by 
paying  an  additional  fare  or  by  walking  I 
sincerely  believe  that  to  thus  reduce  ih« 
attractions  of  our  community  either  by  mak- 
ing It  unavailable  or  by  making  the  Ceme- 
tery vuit  more  costly  is  a  mistake  becaube 
It  will  reduce  the  flow  of  sightseers  and 
therefore  adversely  affect  that  very  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  community  which  de- 
pends for  Its  very  existence  on  the  flow  of 
such  sightseers. 

There  Is  no  benefit  which  can  be  achieved 
by  closing  the  roads  to  vehicular  traffic  which 
la  even  remotely  commensuiate  with  the 
very  significant  damage  which  would  be 
done 

For  these  many  reasons,  we  urge  on  you 
most  strongly  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  so  thot  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will 
rescind  the  order  In  its  entirety. 

To  show  a  more  disturbing  cause  which  la 
our  opinion  Is  discrimination,  this  vehicle 
which  runs  in  Washington.  D.C.  has  no 
Ucense;  the  people  who  conduct  the  lectures 
have  never  had  to  pass  a  test  for  that  type 
of  work  in  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia:  how- 
ever, all  other  lecturers  must  pass  a  compe- 
tent best  given  by  the  District  Oovemment. 
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secure  a  guide's  license  and  a  chauffeur's 
permit  and  each  year  the  Ucense  must  be 
renewed  which  takes  our  time  and  money. 
Furthermore,  in  times  of  emergency  In  the 
City,  you  wlU  find  no  Landmark  vehicles 
around  government  buildings  for  protection 
such  as  D.C.  Transit  and  their  operators 
provide,  and.  in  addition,  you  will  not  find 
Landmark  buses  transporting  civil  disturb- 
ance units  from  place  to  place  in  Washing- 
ton and  helping  the  body  of  law  enforcement 
officers  In  their  work.  We  do  this  work.  also, 
for  the  protection  of  the  City. 

Many  of  us  are  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
Korean  and  Viet  Nam  conflicts,  and  we.  as 
such,  are  shocked  that  the  U.S.  Army  and 
our  Government  would  permit  the  situation 
that  iB  now  developing  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery or  In  the  Nation's  CaplUI  as  a  whole 
where  sightseeing  la  concerned. 

We  ask.  also,  that  private  enterprise  of  the 
nature  upon  which  America  was  built  to  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Statement  of  Wuxiam  B.  GaoasMAM 
Gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Wltllam  B.  Gross- 
man and  I  am  the  Assisunt  Vice  President 
and  Manager  of  Casser  Tours  located  in  New 
York  City. 

My  remarks  today  are  based  on  the  many 
years  experience  myseU  and  my  company 
have  had  in  the  motor  coach  tour  business. 
In  the  past  25  years  we  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  transporting  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  points  of  historical  and 
scenic  beauty  throughout  the  United  States. 
Of  these  numbers,  the  majority  have  been  to 
Washington.  D.C.  and  the  surrounding  his- 
torlc  area. 

We  find  the  proposed  granting  of  sightsee- 
ing privileges  in  ArUngton  NaUonol  Cemetery 
to  a  private  enterprise  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance.  There  are  several  reasons  we 
object  to  this  directive,  which  In  our  opinion 
is  certainly  against  the  interesU  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  seems  totally  unfair  in  our  opinion  to 
tax  the  public's  admission  to  an  area  that 
has  become  a  national  shrine.  Prom  om- 
knowledge  of  the  facta,  the  granting  of  this 
license  wUi  give  a  monopoly  on  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  many  Americans  who  visit  the 
District  of  Columbia 

The  problem  of  traffic  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  Is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  orderly  conduct  of  the  normal  aflSalrs 
of  this  Important  landmark  and  resting  place 
of  many  American  heroes  should  naturally 
receive  prime  consideration.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  or  equitable  to  us  that 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  travel- 
ling public. 

To  cite  our  own  case,  our  toun  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  which  originate  In  New  York 
City  and  the  surrounding  Metropolitan  area 
Include  In  its  cost  the  following  items:  hotel 
accommodations,  transports Uon.  guide  serv- 
ice, and  any  sightseeing  charges  and  admis- 
sions. Since  the  Tourmoblle  Corporation,  up- 
on the  institution  of  lu  service  In  the  Ceme- 
tery, plans  to  charge  »l.a5  for  Its  service  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  pass  this  charge  on 
to  the  consumer. 

Since  HJS  in  our  estlmaUon  Is  more  than  a 
nominal  charge,  It  wUI  be  impossible  for  us 
as  a  tour  operator  to  absorb  this  cost  The 
addition  of  this  charge  to  our  tour  price,  tor 
an  item  which  heretofore  had  been  free  and 
which  reasonably  can  continue  to  be  so.  Is 
making  one  more  Inflationary  burden  on  the 
consumer. 

The  granting  of  this  exclusive  franchise 
certainly  seems  to  be  very  much  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional,  democratic  process 
by  which  most  governmental  agencies  either 
municipal,  state  or  federal,  grant  rlghte.  For 
one.  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  given  for  public  bidding. 
public  application  or  any  form  of  pubUc 
hearing  on  this  matter.  No  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  many  hundreds  of  com- 
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ponies  and  individuals  who  .have  been  oper- 
ating in  Arllngtott  National  Cemetery  for 
noany  years.  What  is  even  more  against  tra- 
dition is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  has  consid- 
eration been  given  to  the  so-caUed  "grand- 
father rights"  which  are  normaUy  taken  into 
account.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  a  governmental 
agency  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  sees  fit  to  give  cognhsanoe  to 
'grandfather  rights  "  that  this  tradition  be 
carried  forward  to  other  governmental  t>odles. 

The  total  absence  of  hearings  of  the  type 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  would 
certainly  make  one  suspect  that  in  the  grant- 
ing of  this  license  aU  the  facu  were  not  pre- 
sented to  the  pubUc.  It  would  seem  that  U  the 
National  Park  Service  hod  nothing  to  hide 
they  should  tie  more  than  wllUng  to  hold 
public  hearlnga  on  this  matter.  What  is  even 
more  disturbing  Is  that  iX  this  unprecedented 
act  were  allowed  to  stand  it  might  provide  the 
basis  for  the  arbitrary  granting  of  exclusive 
business  opportunities  In  parks  and  most 
areas  of  public  domain. 

We,  in  conclusion,  strongly  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  give  utmost  consider- 
ation to  a  review  of  the  granting  of  this  li- 
cense. In  view  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
this  act  in  depriving  some  persons  of  a  part 
of  their  Uvelihood  and  a  breach  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  we  humbly  request  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  this  matter  be  held. 

Ststkmxkt  or  MnJism  B.  Buis 
tAdlee  and  Oentlemen,  my  name  Is  Mrs. 
Mildred  B  Ellis.  I  appear  here  today,  repre- 
senting the  Guide  Service  of  Washington. 
Inc..  as  their  official  testee.  I  am  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  CorTKjration,  also  act  aa 
General  Manager.  Offices  are  located  in  the 
Dodge  House  at  20  B  St.  NW.  Washington. 
DC.  Our  business  furnishes  licensed  guides 
for  charter  buses,  or  famUles  Ln  their  prlvas« 
automobil»-a,  for  the  purpose  of  sightseeing 
In  the  MetropoUcan  Area.  For  the  season 
1970,  wt  have  62  English  speaking  guides. 
some  of  whom  have  foreign  language  capa- 
bilities, and  then,  another  group  of  10  who 
do  only  foreign  language  tours:  aU  of  these 
ladles  are  personally  trained  aa  guides  by 
our  Or^anieatijn.  duly  Uoensed  by  the  Ols- 
trlot  of  Columbia,  and  work  only  through 
our  office.  When  we  have  more  requirement* 
than  c«n  be  filled  by  this  staff,  we  also  em- 
ploy other  licensed,  free  lanoe  guides  of  the 
Area. 

Thia  year,  as  of  November  16th.  we  have 
peraoualiy  handled  some  107.500  persons  for 
toius  of  the  area.  Almost  without  exception, 
aU  of  these  lours  have  gone  to  Arlington. 
Many  have  been  conducted  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  people  vre  have  cared  for,  have 
ranged  in  age  and  experience  from  the  Uttle 
Cub  Scout  of  at»uL  S  years  of  age  to  the 
senior  cltlaen  who  sometimes  measures  t«n 
times  that  age. 

My  contention  that  ArUngton  procedures 
should  remain  as  at  present,  Is  baaed  upon 
two-fold  reasoning:  the  financial  one,  and 
the  other,  perhaps  even  more  Important,  the 
emotional,  or  I  might  say,  moral  and  human 
side  of  the  question. 

Were  Arlington  Cemetery  closed  to  charter 
buses  or  guide  driven  automobiles  and  lim- 
ousines guide  services  wUl  be  cut  drasti- 
cally. In  many  Instances,  completely.  Our 
Corporation  could  not  exist  on  "half  day" 
reservations,  llierefore.  basing  our  opinion 
upon  the  almost  certain  Influence  of  closing 
Arlington  to  charter  buses.  I  can  firmly  say 
that  the  Guide  Service  of  Washington  could 
no  longer  exist.  Hence,  sa  a  Corporation,  It 
would  quickly  go  out  of  business,  and  these 
some  75  peraons  presently  working  with  us 
(and  next  year's  staff  was  to  have  been 
greater),  would  be  bereft  ol  this  Income. 

And  now,  to  the  second  reason — Oentle- 
men, what  Is  Arlington?  It  la  tlie  largest 
Nationa-  Cemetery.  It  has  become  one  of  our 
National  Shrlnee.  It  is  a  symbol— a  symbol 
of  the  rererence  and  reapeot  to  onr  War 
Dead,   and   tbetefore.  a   dedication   of   our 
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Country  to  rVeadom,  to  tiM  IndlvlduaJ  his 
right  to  his  pursuit  of  happUkess.  to  our 
Amerloan  way  of  life.  It  la  not  reaoonable  to 
deny  people  the  privilege,  aa  well  as  the 
right,  of  viaiung  these  points,  to  pay  their 
respecU  to  show  their  beliefs. 

First,  let's  spec^  of  the  foreign  vlailor.  Of 
the  nearly  2700  tours  we  have  handled  this 
year.  360  were  with  foreign  groups,  roughly, 
14.400  people — (breakdown — 112  French 
Groups  8S  Italian.  53  Oennan,  44  Spanish, 
57  Japanese,  and  5  MlsceUaneous) .  It  cannot 
be  emphas'zed  enough  as  to  the  Importance 
of  Arltngbm  to  the  foreign  visitor.  Their 
tours  liere  usuaUy  conotst  of  only  2%  to  3 
hours.  Hencf.  it  mesuA  they  have  a  riding 
tour  past  the  White  House,  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle, the  Capitol,  but,  always,  always  a  stop 
at  Arlingtonl  The  time  consumed  by  walking 
into  tht;  Tomb,  or  transferring  them  Into 
other  tranjsportation  to  coordinate  with  the 
Change  of  thi'  Guard  on  the  hour,  makes 
such  a  plan  not  Just  unrealistic,  but  im- 
possible. 

Thinking  now  beyond  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  the  visit  of  the  foreigner  to 
Arlington  has  immeasurable  other  benefits. 
Our  government  yearly  spends  thousands  of 
doUars  promoting  its  people-to-people  pro- 
grams around  the  world.  Vl^hat  is  a  better 
program,  really,  than  we  are  putting  into 
action  here?  The  misconceptions  of  the  for- 
eign visitors  about  the  American  people  are 
appalling!  Our  image  abroad,  gained  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  has  been  of 
concern  to  our  government  for  years.  Li  this 
time  In  Arlington,  it  Is  so  bcneflclal  for  the 
visitor  to  have  the  personal  contact  with  a 
cultured,  well-educated  and  well-informed 
guide.  Here  we  have  at  our  fingertips,  this 
people-to-people  approach.  We  should  grasp 
such  an  opportunity,  not  throw  It  away.  Our 
guides  make  up  a  reaUy  dedicated  group,  and 
take  great  pride  In  their  work;  our  tUes  are 
full  of  comments  about  this  very  personal 
rapport  that  cooies  through  the  visit  to 
Arlington.  Without  the  capabflity  of  com- 
munication In  the  language,  and  the  time 
gained  by  our  present  method  of  handling, 
none  of  these  side  benefits  could  be  reaped. 

The  American  visitors — many  of  our  very 
young  or  very  senior  citizens  could  not  walk 
In.  Can  you  also  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved, even  under  the  best  of  conditions.  In 
keeping  groups  of  children,  or  almost  worse, 
of  senior  citizens,  together?  This  Is  the  task 
of  the  experienced  tour  guide,  and  would  be 
the  Impossible  task  of  any  other  type  of 
service. 

Since  those  coming  to  Washington  usually 
are  on  a  very  tight  schedule,  time  Is  always 
of  essence.  Every  minute  we  can  save  In  the 
accomplishment  of  each  Item,  is  very  im- 
portant. If  we  can  no  longer  adhere  to  sched- 
ule as  we  do  now.  we  will  soon  find  that 
Arlington  will  be  eliminated  from  the  tours. 
This  wUl  be  a  serious  plight,  especially  for 
student  groups,  who  In  these  turbulent  times, 
probobly  need  more  than  any  other  group, 
the  image  and  symbolism  found  there.  Thia 
is.  In  reality,  then  taking  away  their  privi- 
lege and  right  to  visit  Arlington. 

These  are  the  very  sincere  views  of  our 
Organization.  If  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  those  who  must  make  the  final 
decision  about  Arlington.  It  would  be  our 
privilege  to  help. 

In  closing.  I  wtU  ^peak  again  of  Arling- 
ton as  a  symbol,  and  thereby,  of  special  mean- 
ing to  ALX.  the  citizens  of  the  World.  Let  us 
take  away  with  us  the  last  lines  of  President 
Harding^  address,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  on  November  11, 
IMI:  .  .  .  "He  died  for  his  Country,  and 
greater  devotion  hath  no  man  than  this.  He 
died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with 
faith  in  his  heart  and  hope  on  his  lips — that 
his  Country  should  triumph  and  Clvtltea- 
tlon  survive." 

That,  gentlemen,  U  Arlington.  We  cannot 
deny  that  aymbol  to  anyo&a. 

Thank  yoa. 
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Statsmzmt  or  Ma.  Jacx  E.  Bbown,  BxBcn- 

Tfva  VtcB  paaamaiirr.  rut  Goat  Lomx,  Imc, 

WaaHiNCTON,  D.C. 

The  Gray  Line,  Inc..  reiq>ectfiilly  requests 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  raoooslder 
the  announced  decision  to  ban  all  but  official 
vehicles  from  Arlington  Cemetery. 

ft|«wg  with  cur  predecessor  companies,  we 
have  been  operating  daUy  sightseeing  tours 
la  the  NaUon's  Capital  including  visits  Co 
Arlington  Cemetery  since  prior  to  1»13-  In 
that  period  we  hare  had  the  pnvilege  of 
showing,  lltermUy,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourlsta  Important  historical  areas  cf  Uie 
Cemetery.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  with  the  formal 
dignity  of  the  Change  at  the  Guard,  the  sutK 
sequent  burial  of  unknowns  from  the  other 
servioes,  and  more  recently  the  interments  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  the  cemetery  has  become 
one  of  the  prlmony  points  of  Inletrest  for  all 
vlsitDrs  to  Washington. 

Our  service  includes  the  pickup  of  vloltors 
from  aU  points  of  the  world  at  Uieir  respec- 
tive hotels  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Area,  t&kmg  them  on  the  tour 
of  their  choice  and  then  returning  them  to 
their  hotel.  This  is  a  great  service  to  out  of 
town  guests  who  are  generally  without  their 
own  transportation  and  who  in  any  case  find 
our  guided  tours  more  convenient. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  Gray  Line  has  pro- 
vided tours  m  the  cemetery  for  more  than 
171,000  persons.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to 
offer  this  service,  and  these  people  bad  to 
find  their  own  transportation,  at  an  average 
of  three  passengers  per  vehicle,  the  cemetery 
would  have  had  to  handle  the  57.000  motor 
vehicles  necessary  to  accomnaodau  tiiero 
These  vehicles  would  be  in  addiuon  to  the 
thousands  of  private  vehicles  per  year  that 
are  already  visiting  the  historlcjU  site. 

The  proposed  ban  would  neces^iltate  visi- 
tors walking  the  steep  hiu  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  then  to  the  Kennedy 
Grave  Sites  and  back  to  the  parking  lot. 
Many  of  these  people  could  not  make  thi» 
trek  due  to  age  or  inflrmilles.  Even  for  the 
young  and  hearty,  this  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly time  coostiming  and  undesirable  hike. 
Further  all  of  our  sightseeing  passengers  to 
Arlington  visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  on  the  hour  to  witness  the  World 
reknowned  Changing  of  the  Guar<l.  It  would 
be  impooslble  to  coordinate  enough  of  any 
proposed  conveyances  to  schedule  trans- 
portation for  these  people  in  an  efficient  and 
orderly  manner,  so  that  they  could  make  the 
beat  UK  of  the  limited  time  they  have  for 
viewing  the  many  points  of  interest  in  our 
exciting  area. 

We  fuUy  appreciate  that  ArUngton  Ceme- 
tery whUe  a  National  Shrine  is  still  a  place 
of  dignity  and  repose.  Our  tiriver  lecturers 
remind  all  of  our  passengers  of  this  prior  to 
entering  the  area.  This  is  eqieclalJy  empba- 
Bl»ed  to  youth  groups,  students.  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  etc.  visiung  the  cemetery  as 
part  of  their  educational  trip  bo  their  Na- 
Uon'a  Capital. 

The  Gray  Line.  Inc  .  along  with  other  local 
sightseeing  operators,  is  always  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Army. 
as  past  experience  has  proven.  However,  we 
feel  the  proposed  ban  on  vehicles  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  is  unneceeaary  and  definitely 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  cltiEcns  of 
our  Nation  who  should  have  the  right  to  visit 
tiUa  National  Shrine  in  comfort  and  ooo- 
venience, 

STATKMENT  BY  GOAT  LlKE  SiGHT-SEaHG  COM- 

PANixs  Abbociated.  Nsw  YOEK,  N.Y. 
( Presented  by  Mr.  Jack  E.  Brown  of  the  Gray 
Line.  Inc.  an  affiliate) 
TTie  Gray  Une  Slght-Seetng  Companies 
ABsoclated.  with  principal  offices  at  One 
Bockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  New  York, 
throngh  its  President.  Patrick  R.  Sheridan, 
reap«ctfully  submits  this  statement  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  Department  of  the  Army'i  pro- 
posed ezclualon  of  charter  and  slghtaeetog 
vehicles  from  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Arlington.  Virginia. 

Gray  Une  Blght-Seelng  Companies  Asso- 
ciated Is  Rn  International  trade  oasoclatlon 
of  independently  pperated  sightseeing  fa- 
cilities throughour  the  world,  rta  member- 
ship iB  In  excess  of  120  companlea.  employ- 
ing thousands  of  persona,  and  operating  a 
vast  fleet  of  modem  motor  vehicles  and 
sighLseelnft  vessels  at  principal  polnta  of  In- 
terest throughout  the  world.  One  of  Its  mem- 
bers Is  The  Gray  Line.  Inc.  Washington. 
DC. 

Gray  line  U  recognised  as  the  historian  of 
the  sightseeing  industry,  a  utle  justly  earned 
because  of  Gray  Line's  memorable  and  de- 
pendable sightseeing  services  throughout  the 
free  world.  For  this  reason,  it  la  understand- 
ably concerned  with  the  proposed  action  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  leading  to  the 
contemplated  exclusion  of  motor  bus  fa- 
cintlea  from.  to.  and  wlthm  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.   Arlington.  Virginia. 

The  United  States  Government,  among 
others.  Is  expending  vast  sums  in  sightseeing 
and  tour  programs,  such  as  "See  America" 
and  "Discover  America."  These  programs  are 
beamed  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  for- 
eign travelers.  One  of  the  most  frequent  In- 
quirfei  received  by  our  national  office  Is  with 
respect  to  the  facilities  within  the  Washing, 
ton  Metropolitan  District  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  lours  Inclusive  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Many  of  our  members  located  at  points 
other  than  the  Washington.  D.  C.  area  an- 
nually transport  children  and  adults,  cttl- 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  District  for 
sightseeing  therein.  Gray  Line  companies  at 
Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  Boston,  Buffalo,  St. 
Petersburg,  arc  Illustrative  only  of  the  In- 
terest of  our  organization  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable,  convenient,  and  eco- 
nomical access  to  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  The  Army's  proposal  to  require 
persons  to  transfer  from  one  vehicle  to  an- 
other at  excessive  coat,  will  materially  Impair 
as  well  as  reduce  the  numbers  of  persons 
traveling  to  and  from  the  Arlington  NaUonal 
Cemetery. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  Is  a  respectful 
and  treasured  point  of  interest,  not  only  to 
the  cltlmns  of  the  United  States,  but  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  E>epartment  of  the 
Army's  precipitate  action,  without  consulta- 
Uon  with  the  sightseeing  Industry,  denies 
reasonable,  economical,  and  convenient  fa- 
cilities to  those  who  have  and  shall  desire 
to  visit   the  Arlington  NaUonal  Cemetery. 

Gray  Line  Sight-Seeing  Companies  Asso- 
ciated respectfully  ui^es  the  Department  oC 
the  Army  to  reconsider  Its  proposed  action; 
afford  the  sight-seeing  industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  such  conferences  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  reasonable 
regulations  for  the  continued  operation  of 
sightseeing  services  to,  from,  and  within  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  It  cannot  b* 
overly  emphasized  that  the  present  propoaal 
by  the  Department  adversely  and  unwar- 
rantediy  affects  every  person  to  whom 
memory.  patrloUsm.  and  man's  worth  are 
cherished  Ideals. 

Gray  Line  Sight-Seeing  Companies  Asso- 
ciated, at  Its  recent  International  convention 
In  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  by  resolution, 
authorised  the  submission  of  this  statement 
at  this  hearing. 

ST*rcM«wT  av  Ma.  EAai,  A.  Pawbcsh.  Dnccroa 
or  SAI.XS.  ALfXAHoaiA.  BABCBorr,  &  Waau- 
mcTON  TaANsrr  Co.,  ALZXAKDau.  V*, 
The  Alexandria.  Barcroft.  and  Washington 
Transit  Company,  Alexandria.  Virginia,  doing 
buslnsea  as  A.  B.  &  W.   Transit,  has  a  vital 
interest  In  the  proposed  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  with  respect  to  lu  an- 
nounced  intention   to  restrict   unwarranted 
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motor  bus  facllltlea  within  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

A.  B.  A  W.  Transit  Company  operates  over 
a  vast  network  of  routes  within  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
served  Arlington  National  Cemetery  virtually 
from  the  Inception  of  Its  operations,  com- 
mencing m  the  early  1930's.  and  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  A.  B.  &  W.  from  continuing  to 
provide  a  needed  and  essential  service  within 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  a  matter  of 
gravest  concern  to  the  management  of  this 
company. 

A.  B.  &  W.  employs  approximately  550  per- 
sons. It  owns  and  operates  approximately 
286  modern  motor  busses  which,  with  other 
Investments  In  Northern  Virginia.  represenU 
an  Initial  coat  of  more  than  eight  million  dol- 
lars. In  the  Qscal  year  ending  with  March  31, 
1970,  A.  B.  &  W.  paid  more  than  one-half 
million  dollars  In  various  cases  and  license 
fees  to  the  Federal,  State.  City,  and  County 
governments. 

While  A.  B.  &  W.  Is  principally  a  subur- 
ban transit  operator,  its  charter  and  sightsee- 
ing revenues  were  approximately  •025.000. 
for  the  above  mentioned  fiscal  year.  Without 
charter  and  sightseeing  revenues,  the  regular 
route  services  of  A.  B.  &  W.  would  be  seri- 
ously Impaired  and  possibly  substantially 
curtailed, 

A.  B  St  W.  and  other  carriers,  provide  sight- 
seeing service  In  the  Washington  metropoU- 
tan  area,  and  the  focal  point  of  interest  of 
the  monuments,  government  buildings  and 
other  attractions,  is  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery, Convenient,  comfortable,  and  depend- 
able sightseeing  and  charter  bus  facilities  to 
and  from  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  within  the  cemetery  Itself  have  provided 
a  convenient,  and  attractive  mode  of  trans- 
portation for  this  visit.  The  concomitant  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  require  per- 
sons to  debark  at  a  point  and  transfer  to 
other  vehicles  for  travel  within  the  cemetery 
Itself  would  be.  In  the  opinion  of  the  man- 
agement of  A,  B.  &.  w.,  costly,  inconvenient, 
and  a  substantial  barrier  to  the  reasonable 
access  to  the  cemetery  by  the  public.  A.  B.  & 
W.  and  other  carriers,  transport  annually  a 
vast  volume  of  persona  interested  In  visiting 
the  Tombs  of  the  Unknown  Scddlers.  and  the 
gravesltea  of  the  late  John  F.  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  as  Arlington  Cemetery  has  become 
a  national  ahrine  that  attracts  every  person 
throughout  the  world. 

The  proposed  action  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  without  consultation  with  A.  B.  & 
W.  or  other  carriers.  Ignores  the  employment 
of  A.  B.  *  W.*a  personnel,  and  the  depend- 
ence thereon  by  employees'  familiea.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  action  also  Ignores 
the  substantial  investments  of  A.  B.  St  W. 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  that 
will  be  affected  adversely  by  the  department's 
proposed  action.  More  Importantly,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  the  discomfort.  Inconvenience, 
and  unreasonable  cost  that  wUl  Immediately 
ensue  If  the  department's  Intention  becomes 
permanently  established. 

A.  B.  St  W.  respectfully  urges  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  be  aban- 
doned: that  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
within  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  be 
controlled  reasonably  In  the  public  Interest 
and  A.  B.  &  W.  pledges  lu  support  to  the 
Army  to  secure  and  enforce  reasonable  regu- 
iaUon. 

Statement  or  T.  S.  Trim  mo.  Assistant  Vic« 

PmEsmXNT,    OPEaATIONS 

The  closing  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
to  buses  win  reault  in  a  curtailment  of  our 
charter  and  tour  sightseeing.  Tboee  who  visit 
the  Cemetery  come  from  all  pans  of  the 
country,  as  do  many  from  foreign  countries, 
and  from  all  walks  of  life,  the  old.  the  young. 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  majority  come  in 
groups  by  bus  or  private  automobiles.  Buses 
over  the  years  have  proven  to  be  the  most 
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economical  and  convenient  means  for  visi- 
tors to  come  and  pay  their  respects.  Very 
rarely  does  any  group  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital  without  including  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  Its  itinerary.  If  buses 
are  banned  from  entering  the  Cemetery, 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
will  be  inconvenienced,  many  of  whom  will 
not  be  physically  able  to  make  the  long  walk, 
and  many  others  will  not  be  financially  able 
to  pay  an  additional  charge  for  shuttle  serv- 
ice that  Is  proposed  and  we  understand  for 
which  a  contract  has  been  signed, 

D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.  is  the  largest 
among  hundreds  of  carriers  who  provide  bus 
service  for  those  desiring  to  visit  the  Ceme- 
tery, From  late  March  through  May  our  com- 
pany will  average  more  than  fifty  (50)  buses 
dally  during  the  hours  the  Cemetery  is  open 
to  vl-sltors  and  several  days  during  the  weeks 
before  and  after  Easter  more  than  one  hun- 
dred (100)  buses  are  required  to  serve  our 
patrons.  Between  June  and  March  we  operate 
on  the  average  of  10  buses  dally.  The  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  on  each  bus  over 
the  entire  period  la  approximately  forty-five 
(45),  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.  perhaps  pro- 
vides more  service  to  the  Cemetery,  about 
5.600  buses  annually  carrying  an  estimated 
250,000  passengers,  than  any  other  carrier. 
One  can  easily  visualize  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions which  would  exist  unless  some  conven- 
ient access  la  provided  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  the  many  local  carriers  along 
with  other  carriers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  most  recent  fare  order  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion served  June  26.  1970,  and  finally  made 
effective  July  11,  1970.  the  fares  authorized 
by  the  Commission  were  determined  after 
projecting  for  the  future  annual  period  op,*r- 
ating  revenue  from  charter  and  slghtaeelne; 
services  as  •2.402.968.  This  amount  la  only 
•37.000  less  than  the  projected  net  operat- 
ing Income  of  •2,440,283  for  future  annual 
period.  Inasmuch  as  this  revenue  Is  applied 
In  determining  the  rate  of  fare  to  be  paid 
by  patrons  on  our  regular  line  services,  one 
can  easily  determine  that  If  the  company  is 
deprived  of  the  charter  and  sightseeing  in- 
come, as  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
persons  In  the  business  predict,  the  fares 
will  necessarily  be  Increased  by  2  to  3  cents 
in  order  to  make  up  the  difference. 

D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  employs  ap- 
proximately 3000  persons.  200  of  whom  are 
licensed  tour  guides.  Closing  of  the  Cemetery 
sill  not  only  affect  the  Income  of  the  tour 
guides  but  will  threaten  the  livelihood  of 
many  others,  we  estimate  at  least  10.000  per- 
sons in  D.C.  Transit's  entire  family. 

Our  sightseeing  guides  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  trained  thoroughly,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain are  many  others  throughout  the  indus- 
try, and  they  are  familiar  with  the  roadways. 
restrictions,  and  priorities  within  the  Ceme- 
tery, They  well  know  every  square  inch  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  Cemetery  and.  as  at- 
tested to  by  many  letters  of  commendation, 
arc  most  informative  and  helpful  to  visitors 
to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  received 
dozens  of  letters  from  airlines,  railroads,  tour 
and  travel  agencies  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  read 
a  couple  of  them  and  at  the  conclusion  to 
give  the  orlglnaU  of  all  letters  along  with 
copies  of  many  letters  addressed  to  Congress- 
men of  various  sUtes  to  this  committee  to  be 
mode  part  of  the  record. 
Thank  you. 

Dattom  AmroMouLC  Clits, 
Dayton.  Ohio.  November  t4,  1970 
Mr.  T.  S.  Taisiim. 
AsHatant  Vice  President.  D.O.  Transit. 
WtuhiTtffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  TancHcs:  We  want  to  oppose  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,    suggesting    Arlington    Cemetery    be 
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clo«ed  to  all  vehicle  traiBc,  except  official  cars. 
This   proposal    would    directly    affect    our 
Arlington  tour  over-all  cost  to  us  atid  our 
cuatomers. 

We  are  asking  for  reconsideration  on  this 
proposal. 
Thjink  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Adams. 
Tours  and  Charters  Department. 

BoYCC  Travel  Agency, 
Sarasota.  Fla..  November  tS.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S,  TaiMuca, 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit, 
Waahington,  D.C, 

Dear  Ms.  TKimmcr:  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  to  close 
Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic,  ex- 
cept official  cars  and  funerals.  A*  you  know 
we  have  groups  of  students  and  adults  who 
visit  Washington,  their  nation's  Capitol, 
throughout  the  year,  A  major  tour  of  interest 
is  the  visit  to  their  National  Cemetery,  and 
to  expect  them  to  walk  through  the  entire 
area,  or  put  them  to  the  additional  expense 
of  using  another  mode  of  transportation  in 
the  cemetery,  would  undoubtedly  adversely 
affect  our  sales  of  tours  to  Washington. 

I  hope  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  oppose 
this  latest  move  against  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  our  bureau- 
crats in  Washington,  and  I  am  niso  writing 
to  the  Honorable  James  A.  Haley,  our  con- 
gressman to  request  his  support  against  this 
move. 

Our  dealings  with  your  organization  have 
been  of  such  a  fine  nature  that  I'm  sure  you 
will  heed  my  request  for  your  support,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  successful  In  defeating 
this  motion. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  S.  Bovce. 

PHH-Lips  Travel  Service. 
South  Lyon,  Mich..  November  14. 1970. 
Mr,  T.  S.  TaiMBtts. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit  Co.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  has  reference  to  the  order 
from  the  government  to  close  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  trafHc  except 
official  cars  or  funerals. 

For  over  thirty- five  years  I  have  been  tak- 
ing groups  of  all  ages  to  Washington  but  in 
the  last  eighteen  years  most  of  the  groups 
have  been  high  school  groups.  Always  a  high 
point  of  these  visits  has  been  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns, and  more  recently  the  Kennedy 
grave  has  been  of  unique  interest. 

If  this  order  Is  not  rescinded  or  modified 
to  permit  local  Washington  Sightseeing  op- 
erators In  Arlington  the  schedule  of  many 
tour  operators  handling  high  school  or  ele- 
mentary school  groups,  or  any  groups,  will 
be  seriously  Impaired.  It  may  even  reach  the 
point  where  the  visit  to  these  two  out- 
standing American  ahrlnee  will  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

Please  use  all  your  Influence  to  have  the 
(ovemment  rescind  or  modify  their  order. 
Sincerely. 

EDWIN  D.  Phillips,  Sr. 

SwissAia, 
New  York.  N.Y..  November  13, 1970. 
Re:  The  closing  of  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery to  all  vehicular  traffic. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc..  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Trimmer  :  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tentlon  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
posed to  close  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
to  all  vehicular  traffic. 

If  such  is  the  case,  we  understand  that  our 
customers  will  not  be  transported  to  the 
place  where  parking  Is  permitted  near  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Since  It  takes 
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a  good  half  hour  to  walk  from  the  main 
parking  field  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tomb  ot 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  this  new  regulation 
may  greatly  disturb  the  visit  of  the  Cemetery 
which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  Capital  City  to  foreign  visitors. 
We  hope  that  this  decision  is  not  final  and 
that  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers coming  in  groups  from  Switzerland 
and  parts  of  Central  Europe  may  sti  I  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
as  it  was  done  before. 

This,  in  the  light  of  the  encouraging  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Departroeni  of  Com- 
merce and  lU  United  States  Travel  Scr\lce, 
endeavors  to  make  European  travel  to  the 
United  States  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

Hoping  that  our  letter  may  be  of  help  to 
you  In  getting  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
orders  put  aside,  we  remain,  dear  Mr.  Trim- 
mer. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ROGER  Laoor, 

Supen?i«or. 

Meter  &  Dietel  Tours,  Imc. 
Milwaukee.   Wis.,  Novetnber  13.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 
Assistant  Vice  President, 
DC.  Transit  System.  Inc. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  It  Is  with  great  mis- 
giving I  have  heard  of  proposed  restrictions 
of  vehicular  traffic  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 
The  restriction  of  bus  traffic  which  carries 
and  controls  approximately  &.0(X)  students 
which  my  company  brings  to  Washington 
and  Arlington  Cemetery  would  seriously  af- 
fect our  tour  operation  as  well  as  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  decorum  of  the  cemetery. 

1.  Time  Is  critical  with  each  tour  as  we 
attempt  to  give  our  students  a  well  rounded 
look  at  their  Nation's  Capital  at  the  most 
economical  means.  Walking  the  students 
round-trip  from  the  parking  area  or  the  use 
of  a  commercial  system  with  a  cost  Involved 
would  defeat  both  alms.  It  would  waste  time 
and  add  to  the  hourly  cost  per  bus  plus  the 
fare  required  on  the  commercial  system  If 
such  syatem  were  used.  We  have  already 
submitted  our  tour  package  cost  to  about 
100  schools  to  travel  next  sprmg  and  If  addi- 
tional cost  is  to  be  Incurred  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  this  on  to  the  school  with  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  cost  increase. 

2.  Lecturing  on  the  history  and  meaning 
of  the  cemetery  would  be  done  in  the  park- 
ing lot  rather  than  en  route  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  During  this  route 
the  somber  atmosphere  pcrvodes  each  bus 
and  we  have  the  students'  attention.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  parked  in  the  park- 
ing lot  prior  to  discharge  of  the  groups. 

3-  Students  would  become  lost  on  the 
grounds  which  would  greatly  inconvenience 
all  concerned.  Even  now  an  occasional  stu- 
dent goes  astray  when  only  half  the  walking 
is  involved. 

4.  Precision  timing  is  common  when  we 
bring  our  bus  directly  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  this  brings  our  visit 
to  a  minimum  Ume.  Such  precision  could 
not  be  achieved  if  they  were  to  walk  from 
the  parking  lot  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldiers. 

5.  Crowd  control  on  the  grounds  itself 
would  be  a  serious  problem.  We  discharge 
our  responslbiUty  diligently,  however,  to  be 
realistic,  ttu'nlng  40  to  60  youngsters  looee 
at  the  parking  lot  and  walking  them  to  the 
Kennedy  grave-sites,  hence  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  and  return  to  the  bus  without 
incident  is  asking  a  great  deal  oi  any  adult, 

6.  Space.  Bus  length  and  width  is  approxi- 
mately 40'x8'.  In  this  area  51  people  can  be 
accommodated.  The  same  51  on  foot  will 
consxime  the  entire  width  of  the  road  and 
create  a  line  of  200  feet  or  more. 

To  best  serve  those  responsible  for  the 
cemetery  as  well  as  visitors  we  suggest:  Cur- 
tall   privau  car  sightseeing   traffic,   restrict 
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bus  traffic  to  a  specific  route  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  discharge  passengers 
and  the  bus  proceed  empty  to  the  parking 
lot.  Passengers  then  walk  to  the  Kennedy 
grave-sites  and  to  their  bus  in  the  lot. 

This  should  provide  a  smooth  flow  of 
traffic  easily  controlled  by  sponsors  and 
cemetery  personnel,  help  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  cemetery  and  help  to  keep  costs 
down  so  we  may  continue  to  bring  young 
people  to  make  them  a  part  of  our  capital 
rather  than  a  nuisance  to  those  very  people 
whose  purpose  Is  to  serve  their  fellow  ciii- 
Erni. 

Our  primary  concern  Is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent the  most  knowledge  for  his  money 
and  to  return  him  lo  hl-s  city  or  town  with 
a  stronger  feeling  of  national  ties.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  further  this  aim  should  be  the 
duty  of  all.  Please  emphasize  this  to  whom 
you  come  In  contact.  Let  us  not  fall  victim 
to  Washington's  occasional  insulation  to  the 
country  and  people  which  created  It. 
Sincerely. 

V.   K,    OlETEU 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rah-ROAO  C«.. 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  November  13. 1970- 
Ur.  T.  S.  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Tranxtt.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  SecreUry  of  tlie  Army  has 
proposed  to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all 
vehicle  traffic  except  official  cars  or  funerals 
on  November  1st. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  buses  would 
park  outside  the  cemetery  and  another  mode 
of  transportation  will  be  required  to  enter 
the  grounds  which  could  affect  the  over-all 
cost  to  the  hundreds  of  vi.Mtora  we  send  to 
Waahington  each  year. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  order 
and  It  is  hoped  that  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  as  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
.■ioclatlon  of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  can  prevent 
this  order  from  t>eing  carried  out. 

With  very  best  wishes  always,  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

J.  L.  Lewis, 
District  Manager  Passenger  Sales. 

November  13,  1970. 
Mr  T-  S  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  preirident.  DC.  Transit.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  I  am  greatly  concerned 
of  the  pending  proposal  which  would  ban 
buses  from  entering  Arlington  Cemetery  I 
can  only  visualize  chaos  with  groups  of  300 
or  more  students  that  I  send  to  Washington 
changing  to  another  bus  at  the  gate.  Multi- 
ply this  by  several  such  groups  and  It  is  any- 
thing but  a  pretty  picture. 

The  cost  would  also  be  a  factor.  At  the 
present  time  the  cost  has  ruled  out  many 
groups,  and  each  added  fee  helps  to  bring 
an  end  of  high  school  groups  In  Washington. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Warren  I.  Watson. 

Wm.  a.  Oroux  Tours.  Inc.. 
Clifton.  NJ..  November  IS,  1970. 
Mr.  Harold  M    Curtis. 
D.C.  Transit  systems,  /nc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  have,  for  kind  acknowl- 
edgement, your  letter  of  November  9.  1970 
In  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
hibiting vehicular  traffic  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery on  a  date  which  will  be  decided  upon 
after  the  bearing  scheduled  for  November  17. 
1070. 

When  we  first  heard  through  grapevine 
sources,  since  we  are  never  notified  aa  a 
broker  and  a  tour  company,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  had  formulated  plans  for 
prohibiting  vehicular  traffic,  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe.  In  checking  with  various 
source*,  we  found  that  the  plans  had  Indeed 
been  completed  whereby  those  who  wished 
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to  pay  their  respects  to  our  dapu-ted  beroes 
m  ArUngtoa  would  walk  or  be  foroed  to  p*; 
for  using  ft  8igbt»eelzig  bus,  which  we  und«r- 
6tAnd  would  be  •TS  for  children  or  »1.60  for 
adults.  It  Is  beyond  comprehension  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  force  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  pay  respect  to  thoee  In  Ar- 
im^ion  to  pay  a  fee  since  many  of  the  siu- ' 
dents  whom  we  handle  arrangements  for 
would  Ond  It  m<3et  dlfflcult.  to  pay  for  tr&JU- 
portatiOQ  around  the  grounds  of  Arlington. 
I;  would,  in  our  opinion,  tend  In  the  not- 
tao-dUtan:  future  to  put  ArUngtoo  Into  a 
slghiuelng  claju,  whereoa  Arlington  has  al- 
ways held  a  spot  cloee  to  the  heart  of  the 
people  of  America,  and  It  would  seem  a  shame 
to  me  that  tue  people  would  not  only  have 
lo  pay  to  vls.it  the  various  points  In  ArUng- 
ton,  but  would  r.de  ar  und  on  buses  whlcn 
wauM  make  anoOier  v.  .rids  Pair"  or  CToncy 
Inland  out  of  Arlington. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  mak- 
ing arrangemeuw  of  this  kind,  should  cei- 
tuinly  take  ln:o  conalUeratlan  tbere  are 
mAny  who  Ju^t  cnnot  afford  to  pay  for  thia 
service  In  Arlington  and  since  the  only  traf- 
tic  congesuoa  in  Arlington  Is  ihat  brought 
about  by  private  cars  where  they  have  in- 
experienced drivers  behind  the  wheel,  as  op- 
p:»ed  to  the  buses  operated  by  those  taking 
lour  groups  to  Arlington  who  well  know 
every  square  mch  of  Arhngton.  know  exactly 
where  they  are  going  as  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Unknowns,  the  Graves  of  the  two  beloved 
Kennedys  and  to  the  very  impressive  Chang- 
ing of  the  Guards  and  the  Lee  Mansion.  I  um 
sure  that  lucre  is  no  problem  insofar  as  them 
causing  traffic  congestion.  It  i«  my  peraoaaJ 
(jpinti>a  thai  Lhe  reason  behind  ih^  order  of 
the  Secreiary  .f  -he  Army  has  ;kbaoluteIy 
nothing  Co  do  with  traffic  congestion. 

We  feel  that  the  thousanda  upon  thou- 
sands of  students  whom  It  is  our  pleasure  to 
take  to  Arlington  will  find  it  a  hardship  in 
that  they  would  be  Onaocially  unable  to  use 
the  atghtaeelng  buses  In  Arlington  and  would 
be  forced  to  walk  to  the  three  real  points  of 
incerait  mentioned  above.  This  would  take 
several  hours  and  it  would  also  create  a 
problem  In  that  the  students,  many  of  whom 
are  even  in  the  elementary  grades,  would 
not  be  able  to  find  their  way  around  Arling- 
ton. In  addition  to  becoming  lo«t,  they 
would  Ond  that  It  would  stlU  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  walk  to  those 
points  of  interest. 

No  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  as  to  what  effect  this  will 
have  upon  those  who  would  llice  to  pay  their 
respects  other  than  children,  and  I  personally 
feel  that  It  1«  a  oatloaal  disgrace  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  should  give  thought 
to  having  sightseeing  buses  travel  the  length 
and  width  of  Arlington.  To  me.  the  disgrace 
Is  magniaed  many  times  by  his  official  order 
closing  the  gates  to  Arlington  and  insisting 
you  either  pay  for  the  transportation  or  walk, 
regardless  of  whether  you  can  afford  to  pay 
or  regardless  of  the  fact  that  upon  arrival 
at  Arlington.  H  may  be  that  there  Is  Incle- 
ment weather.  From  now  until  early  Spring, 
I  think  It  would  be  found  that  weather  con- 
ditions In  Arlington  will  be  very  bad  and  It  is 
going  to  be  a  hardship  to  walk  to  points 
where  they  could  not  afford  to  ride. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  really  insti- 
tuted this  because  of  what  they  call  "traffic 
Jams",  then  this  order.  In  my  oplnloa.  should 
only  be  In  elTecc  during  the  period  from 
Good  Friday  until  Labor  Day.  at  which  times 
the  reoords  will  show  there  Ls  peak  traffic 
In  Arlington.  Again.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  buses  do  not  cause  traffic  Jams 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could  not 
continue  to  go  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Un- 
knowns and  from  there  to  the  Lee  Mansion 
where  there  is  ample  parking  and,  U  any- 
thing, it  would  expedite  traffic  In  Arlington 
and  neTcr.  in  my  opinion,  create  a  traffic 
problem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  Oaoux. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DsOamp  Bus  laxma, 
Clifton.  NJ..  November  12.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  TaxHiCES. 
AMistan.t  Vice  President. 
DjC.  Trantit. 
Wash-ington.  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Tximmeb:  I  appreciate,  very 
much,  your  letter  dated  November  0,  1970  IQ 
reference  to  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made 
at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

As  you  know,  due  to  tha  mileage  between 
Now  York  City  and  the  North  Jersey  ar*fH  to 
Washington,  D.C  ,  we  are  now  required  to 
hire  D.C.  Transit  to  do  our  sightseeing  in 
Washington,  D.C.  so  that  we  can  remain 
within  our  I.C.C.  requirements  pertaining 
to  our  drivers  houn.  TTils  expense,  of  course, 
we  must  pass  on  to  our  customers,  however, 
when  we  explain  to  them  that  this  Is  neces- 
sary for  their  own  safety  most  people  are 
only  too  h^py  to  pay  the  additional  charge. 

One  of  the  main  rea^tona  for  our  groups 
going  to  Washington,  DC.  would  be  to  visit 
Arlington  Cemetery.  Should  the  proposed 
closing  of  a  National  Shrine,  to  busses,  be 
passed  It  would  further  penalize  these  people. 
It  would  also  be  irriposalble  for  tis  to  ex- 
plain that  they  cannot  visit  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Gravestte  or  that  there  will  he  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  the  transportation  from 
the  gate  to  the  graveslte 

I  reallae  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  re- 
questing this  proposal  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  very  good  reasons,  however,  should  the 
proposal  pass  It  would  certainly  add  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  all  of  our  customers  com- 
ing to  your  city. 

Therefore,  anything  you  can  do  to  prevent 
this  proposed  closing  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WlUOAM   H.   EOMOHOS, 

Sfonoyer -Charter  Department. 

The  E.  F.  Macoonald  Tkavxl  Co.. 
Nev  York.  N.Y.,  November  12.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Tkhocxe, 

Atsistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  TaiMMEK:  We  have  Just  heard  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  close  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all 
vehicular  traffic,  except  for  official  cars  and 
funerals. 

As  you  weU  know  the  numerous  visit 
U.S-A,  tours  which  we  arrange  for  foreign 
delegations  from  all  over  the  world,  include 
Washington.  D.C.  in  their  Itineraries,  and 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  one  of  their 
most  interesting  vUltlng  points  In  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  The  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  could  affect  our  over- 
all tour  programs  for  foreign  visitors.  If  the 
buses  should  be  obliged  to  park  outside  the 
cemetery  and  another  mode  of  transporta- 
tton  required  to  enter  the  grounds,  this 
would  greatly  inconvenience  the  visitors  and 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  tour  packages. 

Please  pnaent  our  view  In  this  matter  In 
the  bearing    -m   November   17.    1970.   We   do 
hope  that  the  Secretary   of   the   Army  wUl 
reverse  his  decision  as  to  the  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeosoc  J.  Zematt, 

Manager. 

QcaitAlT  TOUBIBTS  Sbbvice. 
Brooklgn.  N.T.,  November  IS.  1970. 
T.  S.  T^imnfa. 

Assi5^fant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Washington.   D.C.: 
Protest  proposed  closing  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery to  tour  buses-  This  will  Increase  coat  of 
operating  tourist  to  Washington,  inconven- 
lenoe  passengers  who  will  have  to  walk  long 
dlstanoe  In  heat  of  summer.  Arlington  Oeme- 
t«ry  U  a  national  shrine  to  Americans  and 
people  from  all  over  the  world  who  go  ttiere 
to  pay  their  ra^iect*  to  J.FJ:.  and  RJ^.S. 
and  wish  Co  visit  tomb  of  unknown  soldier. 
BnwAsa  Mktik. 
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Betksssa,  Mn., 
November  16. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  TancM KB. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit,  Wash- 
injrf  on,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Trimmer:  We  understand  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  November  17,  1070. 
regarding  the  closing  of  Arltogton  National 
Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic:  and  that  an- 
other mode  of  transportation  would  have  i^ 
bo  utilized  on  a  "paid  per  person  basis"  to 
complete  the  tour  of  Arlington  Cemetery, 
once  livslde  the  grounds. 

For  the  past  ten  years  our  organization  has 
been  making  special  arrangements  for  na- 
tional and  international  conventions  coming 
to  Waihlugton,  D.C-  -most  of  these  arrange- 
ments to  include  historical  tours  which  in- 
volve chartered  group  transportation.  Part  of 
our  Job  IS  to  keep  the  cost  for  these  tours  a^ 
reasonable  as  today's  economy  will  permit. 
The  continual  rising  costs  tn  all  areas  (hotel 
rates,  food,  and  beverage,  et«.)  have  already 
"put  a  dent"  Into  convention  budgets — and 
tours  are  usually  part  of  that  budget. 

Tours  are  a  natural  Incentive  for  groups 
to  come  to  our  nation's  capital,  and  should 
be  made  and  fccpf  reasoixably  priced  In  order 
to  encourage  groups  to  hold  their  national 
meetings  In  Washington.  D.C.  Most  of  o»»r 
clients  are  nilddlc-nged  and  elderly  adulf^. 
and  our  group  tour  arrangements  are.  for  the 
most  part,  geared  to  wives  of  convention 
delegates.  These  people  naturally  require 
transportation  Inside  the  grounds  of  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery-  and  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  is  one  of  lhe  most  popuI:<r 
and  most  often  requested  stops  for  visits. 

Should  this  order  to  atop  our  chartered 
tour  vehicles  from  entering  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  be  approved,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  raise  the  cost  of  otir  tours  in 
order  to  cover  the  additional  transportation 
to  accommodate  our  convention  guests.  This 
will  deflnltely  affect  the  number  of  people 
who  will  participate  in  our  programs — par- 
ticularly those  low-budgeted  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  the  majority,  rather 
than  the  mlnorlly.  coming  to  Washington. 
D.C. 

For  OS  many  years  as  we  can  remember, 
our  chartered  tour  vehicles  have  been  per- 
mitted entrance  to  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery with  no  real  problem  involved.  We  can- 
not see  the  neceailty  for  this  proposed  new 
ruling.  The  onlj/  benefit  will  be  to  the  facility 
which  wni  be  appointed  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation inside  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  grounds.  It  will  definitely  be  an 
Inconvenience  and  additional  expense  for 
the  tourists  taking  group  and  Individual 
tours — both  physically  (the  need  to  transfer 
from  their  own  chartered  vehicle  to  an- 
other vehicle)  and  flnanclaUy  (the  additional 
charge  which  will  be  made) . 

In  addition,  our  particular  group  arrange- 
ments are  geared  to  a  "red  carpet"  type  of 
service — a  service  geared  to  offer  our  groups 
the  most  relaxing,  convenient,  and  informa- 
tive, as  well  aa  reasonablp  priced  tour  pro- 
grams. Blany  times  our  tours  must  be  ar- 
ranged to  cover  the  maximum  in  the  least 
amount  of  time.  In  order  to  be  Included  m 
busy  convention  schedules.  The  change  from 
one  vehicle  to  another  will  alter  our  close, 
efficient  scheduling;  and  will  probably  ne- 
cessiute  the  elimination  of  another  high- 
light iisually  Included  in  our  shorter  tours. 
This  proposed  order  to  close  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  our  chsrtered  vehicles 
win  be  a  hindrance  in  every  respect.  What- 
ever can  be  done  to  prevent  this  ABSO- 
LUTELY UNNECES8ART  order  from  being 
approved  wUi  be  appreciated  by  everyone 
concerned — those  like  ourselves,  who  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  tourist  business  for 
Washington,  D.C.  as  well  as  the  national 
convention  groups  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  limited  budgets,  "where  every  penny 
counts." 

As  a  closing  but  logical  thought— If  the 
Sectvtary  of  tba  Army  bas  good  sfitf  legiU- 
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mate  reason  to  propose  the  order  to  close 
Arlington  Cemetery  to  aXl  vehicle  traffic  with 
exception  of  official  cars  or  funerals,  let  It  be 
to  ALL  VEHICLE  TRAFFIC.  For  what  reason 
would  he  then  have  one  commercial  com- 
pany singled  out  to  provide  paid  transpor- 
tation Inside  the  grounds? 
Sincerely. 

Phyllis  Herson. 
President,  VIP  Services. 

Coeo-'ET  Travel  Bdreac.  Inc., 

,VtIe.*.  //;..  November  12.  I970. 
Mr.  T.  S,  Trimmer. 
DC.  Transit. 
Waslitngton,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  TRiMMEr:  The  report  that  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  may  be  closed  to  all  vehicle 
traffic  Is  shocking  news.  We  are  engaged  In 
Educational  Tours  to  the  various  National 
Shrines,  etc.  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is 
one  of  the  highlights  of  our  Washington 
tours.  This  would  mean  that  students  would 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
our  greatest  National  Cemetery.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  feasible  to  use  other  than  bus 
transportation  to  transport  large  groups 
Into  the  Cemetery.  Besides,  the  co6t  of  »uch 
an  endeavor  would  be  prohibitive. 

We.  in  the  travel  Inuustry.  will  apprecinte 
anything  you  can  do  on  our  bebaU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  EVKLYM  HOKNEV. 

American  Express  Co., 
New  York.  NY..  November  12. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  TRIMMER, 

Assistant  Vice  president.  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  We  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  grave  concern  at  the  proposal  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  Arlington 
Cemetery  be  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic. 
except  official  cars  and  funerals. 

As  you  know,  we  are  responsible  for  bring- 
ing several  thousand  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton every  year.  Most  of  these  people  make  a 
special  point  of  visiting  the  cemetery  to  see, 
among  other  things,  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  the  grave  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  This  proposal  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  will  certainly  cause  great  In- 
conveolence  to  those  wishing  to  visit  the 
cemetery;  what  Is  even  more  to  the  point 
however.  Is  that  any  alternative  arrangement 
using  another  mode  o'  transportation  with- 
in the  grounds  will  necessarily  add  to  the 
cost.  This  Is  an  important  consideration 
when  one  is  dealing  with  groups  from  over- 
seas. 

We  would  like  to  assure  you  of  our  sup- 
port In  this  matter,  and  remain  sincerely 
yours. 

AaismiEs  J.  Drbal, 
Manager.  Visit  U.S.A.  Unit. 

TENHOLOB8    Travei,.    InC, 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,  November   13,  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Tkimmbr. 

Assistant  Vice  President. 
D.C.   Transit  System. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Trimmer:  We  annually  bring 
over  2(X>0  persons  to  Washington,  D.C.  on 
our  student  and  adult  tour  programs.  In- 
cluded In  our  sightseeing  is  always  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

In  the  past  few  years  conditions  for  sight- 
seeing In  our  National  Cemetery  have  con- 
tinually gotten  worse.  First  came  the  restric- 
tions due  to  President  Kennedy's  Graveslte 
which  I  can  understand.  But,  for  a  few 
years  past  that  year  we  were  still  forced  to 
park  and  walk  tn  for  sightseeing. 

On  and  off  for  the  past  years  the  parking 
and  sightseeing  situation  has  been  changed 
so  often  that  we  hardly  know  what  or  where 
or  when  anymore. 

I  will  say  that  it  Is  not  me  or  you  or  the 
bus  driver  that  suffers,  as  we  still  get  paid, 
but  It  Is  the  customer  or  tour  member  that 
continually  gete  to  see  less  and  less  of  our 
Nation's  National  Cemetery. 
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I  suggest  that  you  have  these  people  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
Office  take  the  grand  tour  of  the  Cemetery  by 
sightseeing  motorcoach  and  then  try  to  have 
them  take  it  by  foot.  Then,  too — ask  them  to 
take  a  three  day  city  tour  with  tiie  same 
driver/guide  and  then  ask  them  to  be  handed 
over  to  another  guide  for  only  the  Cemetery 
portion  and  they'll  see  how  much  is  lost  In 
the  transportation. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  fight  the  Secre- 
tary's planned  changes. 
Sincerely. 

T.     Tenholoer. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroao  Co., 
West  PaJm  Beach.  Fla..  November  12. 19TQ. 
Mr.  T,  S,  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  Preaideni.  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc..  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  We  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  propooed  that 
Arlington  Cemetery  be  closed  to  all  vehicular 
traffic  save  official  cars  and  funeral  traffic  In 
the  near  future. 

We  would  like  to  very  strongly  voice  our 
objection  to  such  action  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous school  groups  we  bring  to  Washington 
that  are  dependent  on  charter  buses  for  their 
sightseeing.  Needless  to  say  a  visit  to  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  is  one  of  the  high  points  of  the 
trip,  and  we  feel  that  It  would  be  an  Injus- 
tice to  deprive  these  students  of  a  free  visit 
to  one  of  our  greatest  national  shrines.  It 
would  not  be  feasible  for  these  groups  to  walk 
from  the  bus  parking  area  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  Kennedy  grave 
sites  and  return.  The  present  practice  of  dis- 
charging the  students  In  the  area  of  the 
Tomb,  and  then,  after  the  Chflngtng  of  the 
Guard,  have  them  walk  back  to  the  bus  park- 
ing area  via  the  Kennedy  grave  sites  has 
worked  out  very  well. 

Our  largest  group  to  Washmg'ou  is  the 
Palm  Beach  County  School  patrol  consisting 
of  1.400  students  and  chaperones  in  two 
groups  of  700  each.  I  cannot  conceive  of  there 
being  sufficient  transportjitlon  to  efficiently 
and  adequately  move  such  large  groups  from 
bus  parking  areas  to  the  Tomb  and  return, 
and  even  if  this  were  possible,  the  charges 
involved  could  very  well  preclude  our  groups 
from  using  such  service.  Due  to  various  In- 
creased costs,  we  have  had  to  adjust  our 
"package"  costs  upward  steadily  the  last  few 
years,  and  do  not  feel  that  we  could  Justify 
an  additional  charge  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  these  factors  before  a  final  decision 
is  reached.  It  seems  to  us  that  everyone  will 
agree  that  the  youth  of  our  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  visit  our  National  Shrines  with  a 
minimum  of  Inconvenience  and.  most  cer- 
tainly, without  charge. 

Very  truly  yours,  , 

R.  H.  Rhodes. 
District  Manager,  Passenger  Salts. 

ScABOABO  Coast  Line  RAn.Ro ad  Co.. 
Charleston.  S.C..  November  12.  1970. 

Mr.    T.  S.   TlBlMMEB. 

Assistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Trimmer:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
proposes  to  cloee  Arlington  Cemetery  to  tour 
buses  and  other  vehicles  not  on  official  busi- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  record  In  your  files,  we 
have  brought  about  500  school  students 
from  this  part  of  South  Carolina  to  Washing- 
ton m  the  last  12  months,  and  every  one  of 
them  have  visited  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  Arlington  Cemetery  visit  is  a  requested 
pain.  <tf  educational  trips  to  Washington,  and 
goes  deeper  into  patriotic  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation for  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  their  country,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Washington  tour.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memor- 
ials are  Impressive  reminders,  but  a  cemetery 
is  a  vivid  manifestation  of  departed  life.  The 
basic  purpose  of  student  tours  to  Washing- 
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ton  would  be  diminished  if  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery was  excluded  from  the  itinerary. 

We  do  not  know  Just  what  problem  has 
arisen  that  closing  the  gates  to  tours  would 
solve,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  a  thorough 
study  is  given  to  some  alternate  solution. 
Perhaps  some  revision  of  the  staging  of  the 
changing  of  the  guard  ceremony  to  make  it 
visible  to  a  larger,  but  more  controllable 
audience,  out  in  front  of  the  Tomb,  or  an 
adjustment  in  the  handling  of  the  crowds 
could  be  developed.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
cut  off  this  pnrt  ol  the  Wnshington  scene 
from  tour  member£. 
Cordially. 

B.  C.  Miller. 
Grneral   Passenger    Agent- 

Seiaboard  Coast  Line  RAnjtOAD  Co.. 

Jlfioml.   Fla.    November   13.    1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit  Systrm, 
inc.,  Washington.  D.C. 

X>EAa  B4r.  TaiMMEa:  It  Is  understood  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  to 
close  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  all 
vehicular  traffic  except  official  cars  or  funeral 
processiouE.  While  this  order  was  de.stgnated 
to  be  effective  November  1.  Information  has 
been  received  that  It  will  be  postponed  until 
after  a  public  hearing  set  for  November  17. 

As  you  know,  over  the  years  we  have  ar- 
ranged tours  for  literally  thousands  of  s«:hoot 
children  at  our  Nation's  Capital  mnging 
from  Elementary  to  High  School  grades  One 
of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  eights  is 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  where  they  wit- 
ness the  "Change  of  the  Guard"  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldiers,  as  well  as  a  visit 
to  the  Kennedy  Gravesltea.  If  It  becomes 
necessary  to  close  the  Cemetery  to  vehicular 
traffic,  thereby  eliminating  tlie  convenience 
of  traveling  by  bvis  to  the  Tomb,  it  could 
have  an  adverse  bearing  on  the  number  of 
tours  we  bring  to  Washington. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posal  made  by   the  Secretary  of   the   Army 
in  regard  to  the  above  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 
Sincerely. 

B.    C    CM*Kr\'- 
District   Passenger  Aget^t 

Tenholocb  Travel.  Inc.. 
5/.   Loxtis,  Mo..  November  13.  1970- 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Trimmeb;  As  you  know,  we 
make  arrangements  tor  approximately  3.000 
private  and  public  high  school  and  college 
students  as  well  as  adult  groups  from  the 
mldwestern  United  SUtes  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. During  the  stay  in  Washington  they. 
of  course,   visit  Arlington   Cemetery. 

We  are  truly  amaeed  to  learn  that  there 
Is  a  movement  directed  to  eliminating 
transportation  by  bus  from  outside  the 
Cemetery  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldiers.  Tou  can  readily  see  that  this  will 
work  no  end  of  hardships  on  all  groups  we 
are  Involved  with.  Should  It  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  form  of  transportation  to  get 
inside  the  cemetery  it  seems  almost  an  im- 
possibility since  we  are  Involved  with  some 
groups  of  up  to  &00  presons. 

We  hope  the  above  does  not  come  to  pass; 
In  discussing  this  with  some  President's 
of  colleges  and  Principals  of  schools  in  this 
area,  have  gotten  the  impression  they  are 
really  outraged 
Cordially. 

Edward  M-  Tenholdee. 

President. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.. 

Jack.wnKille.  Fla..  November  13. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  8.  TaiMMER. 

Assistant      Vice      Prcstdenf.      D.C.      Transit 
System.  Inc .   Washington,  D.C. 
X>EAR  Mr.  Thimmeb:  We  are  distressed  to 
learn   that   the  Secretary  of   the  Army   has 
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propoaed  the  doBlng  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  all  rehlcle  trmfflc  effective 
November  Ist. 

In  our  opinion,  this  will  be  a  further 
stumbling  block  In  Arranfing  toun  In  the 
W&shlnffton  area.  We  are  faced  with  so  many 
problems  in  our  Nation's  Capital  today  aad 
this  win  be  Jiist  another  problem.  We  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  continue  with 
oitr  toura  of  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery and  have  the  buses  parked  in  the 
Change  of  Guard  area.  Secondly,  wa  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  additional  expense  for 
transportation    Infilde   the   Cemetery. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially. 

H.    J.    BUBNS. 

Pansenger   Sales    Representative. 

Wacenaab  Tbavel  BuaxATT.  Inc., 
Grand  RapitLn,  Mich..  November  JZ.  1970, 
Mr.  T.  S.  TniMMCR. 

A.tsi.itant  Vice  Pretidenl.  D.C.  Transit, 
Wanhington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Ma.  TiiHMEa:  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery  to 
all  vehicle  tralBc,  we  as  one  of  the  principal 
producers  of  tourtsm  to  the  nation's  capital 
protest    this   action. 

A  visit  to  Arllngtcn  Cemetery  has  always 
been  one  of  the  btgb  points  In  any  of  the 
group  tours  which  we  promote  and  handle, 
and  the  closing  of  Arlington  could  definitely 
have  an  effect  on  Washington  tour  promo- 
tion, however,  the  one  most  Important  point 
is  the  historical  significance  of  Arlington  to 
our  people  here  In  the  Midwest. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  exert  all  pos- 
sible Influence  to  have  the  closing  order  set 
aside  and  should  you  require  any  additional 
affidavits  from  this  office,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  B.  LcoKAao. 

MOOBMAM'S  TMAVCL. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  November  13.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  TatKHCK. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit, 
Wanhington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Tkuimeb:  I  am  crreatly  coiice-ned 
of  the  pending  proposal  which  would  ban 
buses  from  entering  Arlington  Cemetery.  I 
can  only  visualize  chaos  with  groups  of  300 
or  more  students  that  I  send  to  Washington 
changing  to  another  bus  at  the  gate.  Mul- 
tiply this  by  several  such  groups  and  It  is 
anything  but  a  pretty  picture. 

The  cost  would  also  be  a  factor.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  cost  has  ruled  out  many  groups. 
and  each  added  fee  helps  to  bring  an  end 
of  high  school  groups  In  Washington. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Warbcn  L.  Watson. 

CHTTBCHnx  Totias, 
Porttani.  Orcg..  November  I?.   1570. 
Mr-  T.  8.  Trimmeb. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  Trimmeb:  We  should  like  to  voice 
our  disapproval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army'a  proposal  to  clone  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  alt  but  special  vehicular  traffic. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be 
a  nvlstake. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  bualnesa  outlook,  in 
which,  of  course,  we  are  very  interested, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  loes  historically 
to  the  public  in  general.  Our  naUon  has  a 
great  deal  In  which  to  be  proud  and  we  feel 
that  Arlington  Cemetery  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  history. 

Buslnesa-wise  we  would  be  affected  two- 
fold- We  send  a  substantial  number  of  visi- 
tors to  Washington,  D.C.  and  arrange  slght- 
se^-lng  for  them.  .  .  .  Arlington  Cemetery  is 
always  Included.  Our  Group  Division  would 
be  seriouJUy  affected,  since,  here  again,  our 
group  tours  visiting  Washington,  D.C-  visit 
.\rlliigton  Cemetery  Even  assuming  that  In- 
ner-cemetery transportation  might  be  avalt- 
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able  (other  than  the  tour  buses  which  we 
normally  uae),  the  price  of  mch  a  tour  cer- 
tainly would  Increase  our  oosts. 

It  1«  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  will  reconsider  his  proposal. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Dick  Raniax. 
Manager,  Group  Travel  DiiHsion 

Seaboaro  Coast  Line  RanaoAs  Co.. 
Columbia,  S.C.  November  U.  1970 
Mr.  T.  8.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President.  DC.  Transit. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Tbimmeb:  I  have  received  noti- 
fication that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
poses to  clo&e  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
LO  all  vehicle  traffic  with  the  exception  of  offi- 
cial cars  or  funerals.  Also.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  hearing  scheduled  for  November 
17.  1970,  regarding  this  action. 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  changing 
of  the  guard  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier,  and  the  Kennedy's  grave  sites  have 
been  highlights  of  both  student  and  adult 
tours  to  Washington  conducted  by  this  of- 
fice. Public  transportation  within  the  ceme- 
tery would  add  to  the  overall  cost  of  a  tour 
and  Inclement  weather  would  present  hard- 
ships to  lour  members  IX  required  to  vacate 
modes  of  transportation  outside  the  ceme- 
tery. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  belonged  to  all  Americans,  and  I 
feel  that  anything  that  is  done  to  cause  diffi- 
culty for  visitors  to  the  cemetery  is  unques- 
tionably out  of  line. 

I  wish  you  good  luck  with  your  presenta- 
tion against  this  proposal  at  the  hearing  on 
November  17. 

Tours  very  truly. 

C.  E.  Watts. 
City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.. 

Port  Lauderdale.  Fia..  November  13, 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmkx. 
D.C.  Transit  System. 
Washington.  DC. 

DCAB  Mb.  Tbihmeb:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
proposed  the  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  all  vehicular  traffic,  except  official  cars. 
This  could  adversely  affect  our  group  tour 
vlslttvs  to  Washington  and  increase  our  over- 
all package  cost  If  we  are  required  to  use 
separate  transporUtlon  within  the  Cemetery 
ground*. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  influence  this 
move  in  any  way.  I  will  ^predate  your 
voicing  my  opposition  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 

Thank  yon  very  much  for  your  aaststance 
In  this  matter. 

Tours  very  truly, 

JORK  L.  Alixn, 
District  Manager  Passenger  Sales. 

SCABOABD  COASr  LiKB  RAnjtOAO  CO., 

Richmond.  Va.,  November  U.  1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer. 
Assistant  Vice  President. 
D.C.  Transit  System, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  TIummeb:  For  many  years  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  arrange  tours  for  school 
and  adult  groups  from  the  Southeast  who 
have  used  our  streamliner  service  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  In  that  connection  we  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  DC.  Transit  System  and 
other  Washington  companies  affording 
charter  bus  service  for  the  effective  services 
that  have  been  performed  during  the  periods 
the  groups  remained  in  Wa-^hington. 

Through  school  principals,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  sponsors  of  groups  we  have  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  hlghUghta  of  the  Wash- 
ington trip  is  ArUngton  National  Cemet«ry 
and  the  observance  of  the  changing  of  the 
guard  at  the  Tomb  of  th*  Unknown  Soldiers, 
together  with  rislts  to  gravesltea  of  our  n»- 
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tlon's  leaders.  Should  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  grounds  be  closed  to  all  vehlctilar 
traffic,  as  we  understand  It  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  this 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  afore- 
mentioned groups.  It  Is  hoped  that  those 
in  authority  will  continue  to  allow  Wash- 
ington area  buses  to  accommodate  all  groups 
within  the  cemetery  aa  near  as  possible  to 
points  of  Interest  they  wish  to  visit  without 
these  groups  having  to  Incur  Inconvenience 
or  additional  expense 
Sincerely. 

R.  L.  PaoGNSR. 
Assistant  Vice  President. 

Passenger  traffic. 

OuisNT  Pacific  Tours,  Inc 
North  HoUywood.  CaHf..  November  13   1970 
Mr.  T  S.  Trimmer. 

Assistant  Vice  President,  DC.  Tran^t 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmeb:  We  are  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  to  close 
Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic  ex- 
cept official  cars  or  funerals  by  November  ' 
1970. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  voice  my  protest 
in  this  action.  If  this  proposal  does  go 
through  my  business  wUI  be  greatly  affected 

The  many  hundreds  of  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  would  have  the  additional  cost  or 
another  method  of  transportation  required 
to  enter  the  grounds  and  therefore  this  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  overall  tour 
price. 

This  proposal,  if  pa-ssed,  would  probahly 
result  in  our  redirecting  our  tours  to  other 
areas  and  thereby  passing  the  chance  for  our 
tour  members  to  stop  and  enjoy  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  area.  Certainly  there  has  been 
mutual  benefit  between  our  tour  groups  and 
your  local  businesses. 

Please  enter  my  protest  along  with  the 
others  against  this  proposed  action. 

Truly  yours. 

Tamio  Katatama, 

President 

MAcrc  CASprr  Travel,  Inc. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  PJa.,  November  IZ  1970 
Mr  T.  S.  TaiMMca. 
Assistant  Vice  President, 
DC.  Traruit  Sj/stem.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Thimmzb:  The  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  close  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  sightseeing  buses  could  seri- 
ously affect  my  student  tour  schedules.  As 
you  know,  we  are  always  on  a  tight  schedule, 
and  having  to  find  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation to  enter  the  cemetery  would  not 
only  disrupt  the  tour  timing,  but  coat  more 
money.  Anything  you  can  do  to  have  this 
order  rescinded  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Rod  DtxoN, 
Vice  President . 

Seaboabo  Coastline  Rail«oad  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  November  II,  1970. 
Ht.  T.  s.  Trimmer, 

Assistant   Vice  President. 
D.C.  Transit  Sj/stem. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Trimmer:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
la  considering  the  closing,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  grounds 
to  all  vehicular  traffic  except  official  cars  and 
those  required  for  funeral  transportation 
purposes. 

As  you  may  readily  verify  through  your 
traffic  and  sales  depij-tmenta,  a  number  of 
educational  tours  to  our  nation's  capital  are 
arranged  annually  by  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  for  schools  In  the  Southeastern 
states,  using  the  charter  bus  servicea  of  your 
company  for  local  area  movement.  One  of 
the  highlights  with  deepest  significance  of 
their  trip  to  Waablng;ton  for  the  stndanta 
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participating  baa  been  the  tour  within  the 
National  Cemetery,  dxirlng  which  the  oere- 
mony  of  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  is  witnessed  and 
gravesltes  of  our  nation's  great  leaders  are 
visited. 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  some  provision 
will  be  made  to  allow  at  least  Washington 
area  buses,  whose  operators  are  familiar 
with  routes  within  the  Cemetery,  to  dis- 
charge such  groups  conveniently  near  ttie 
points  to  be  visited,  at  no  additional  cost 
to  them. 

Sincerely. 

R.    A.    PESKIN. 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Shortlikb  Toxjrs, 
New  York.  N.Y..  November  13. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Trimmer:  We  have  Just  been 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  tor  November  17.  1970  with 
r^ard  to  the  proposed  closing  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic  except  official 
cars  or  funerals. 

Since  your  company  handles  thousands  of 
visitors  that  we  direct  to  Washington,  D.C, 
we  ask  that  you  represent  us  at  this  hearing 
in  expressing  our  deep  concern  over  this 
proposal. 

Since  ArUngton  Cemetery  is  a  prime  tour- 
ist attraction,  the  closing  would  seriously 
affect  our  tours  to  Washington,  and  If  the 
visitors  must  use  another  form  of  transpor- 
tation into  the  cemetery,  the  additional  cost 
would  be  a  serious  factor  in  our  packaging. 

In  view  of  these  problems  that  the  pro- 
posed closing  would  cause,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  this  order  will  be  reclndcd. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Abthctr  Lawrenci, 

General  Manager. 

Alliko  Tours.  Inc., 
New  York.  NY..  November  12. 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer, 

Ataistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Trimmer:  We  have  t>een  Informed 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  proposes  to 
close  ArUngton  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic 
with  the  exception  of  official  cars  or  funerals. 

We  are  very  dlsturt>ed  atx}ut  this  proposal 
as  It  will  definitely  hinder  our  movements 
of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Our  clientele  consists  of  do- 
mestic as  well  as  international  groups  that 
always  request  a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  and  the  graveslte  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. We  are  certain  that  this  major  interest 
on  the  part  of  our  tour  participants  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  this  proposal. 

Purthermore.  if  our  buses  are  forced  to 
park  outside  the  Cemetery  and  another  mode 
of  transportation  is  required  to  enter  the 
grounds,  the  over-all  cost  of  our  packages 
will  also  be  affected.  Being  one  of  the  largest 
Visit  USA  tour  operators  In  the  U.S..  we  can 
anticipate  the  negative  reaction  wv  would 
receive  from  our  overseas  clients. 

We  must  ask  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  see  that  this  order  will  not  go  Into 
effect. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Erik  B.  Pattlsson. 

General  Manager. 

Continental  Trail wats  Tou«s,  Inc.. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  November  15, 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Tbimmes. 

Assistant  Vice  President.  D.C.  Transit.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deab    Mb.    Tbimm^:    I    understand    that 
there  Is  a  current  proposal  to  eloee  ArUngton 
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Cemetery  to  all  vehicular  traffic  except  offi- 
cial cars  or  funerals. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  the  reaction 
that  this  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
tour  operations  and  tour  sales  of  our  com- 
pany. Wc  sell  and  operate  tours  involving 
a  total  of  thousands  of  passengers  per  year, 
which  include  sightseeing  in  the  Washing- 
ton D.C.  area  and  as  a  part  of  that  include 
a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  This  traffic  is 
both  domestic -originated  and  foreign-origi- 
nated. A  portion  of  It  involves  Individual 
travelers  for  whom  we  book  the  services  of  a 
commercial  sighueeing  company  such  as 
yours.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  traffic 
consists  of  group  movementa  on  which  we 
operate  our  own  motorbus  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  under  appropriate  permits. 

I  am  not  clear  about  all  details  of  the 
proposal  to  prohibit  vehicular  traffic,  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  effects  wiU  be  bad 
from  our  standpoint,  and  actuaUy  in  the 
over-aU  picture  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ability  to  adequately  handle  the  "Discover 
America"  tour  traffic,  originated  domestically 
and  overseas,  which  is  so  important  to  all 

of    U8. 

If  the  tour  bus  must  park  outside  the  cem- 
etery, presumably  one  of  the  possibilities 
would  be  that  another  mode  of  transporta- 
uon  would  be  required  to  enter  the  grounds. 
If  so,  this  could  of  course  have  an  effect 
(not  previously  anticipated)  on  the  costs  of 
package  tour  arrangements  we  have  already 
been  promoting  for  1971.  In  addiuon  to  the 
factor  of  inconvenience  for  the  passengers 
themselves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  A.  Scott, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Triangle  Travel  SenncE.  Inc., 

Chicago,  til. 
Mr.T.S.  Trimmer, 
Assistant  Vice  President, 
D.C.  Transit  Co. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Trimmer:  I  was  quite  shocked 
to  hear  of  what  is  talUng  place  at  the  Arl- 
ington National  Cemetery. 

Of  the  thousands  of  school  children  we 
bring  to  the  Washington  area  every  year 
this  proposal  of  not  allowing  buses  within 
the  cemetery  would  be  a  catastrophe.  It 
would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  tour  but  most 
important  Is  the  time  element.  Each  tour 
is  operated  on  a  set  schedule  and  the  idea 
is  to  see  as  much  of  Washington  as  possible 
m  a  given  time. 

Another  Important  factor  is  having  con- 
trol of  your  group  at  all  times.  Using  buses 
within  the  cemetery  gives  us  this  control 
but  to  break  them  loose  it  could  mean  the 
loss  of  a  half  day. 

As  you  know  buses  are  not  the  problem 
m  the  cemetery.  They  carry  up  to  Si  per- 
sons and  do  not  clog  up  the  roadways.  It  is 
the  private  cars  which  carry  a  few  people. 

We  hope  you  will  do  everything  in  your 

power  to  prevent  such  a  thing  taking  place. 

If  money  Is  to  be  made  let  the  politicians 

make  their  money  doing  something  practical. 

Sincerely. 

C.  Harrt  Jones, 

President. 

Searicbt  Travel  Service, 

November  13, 1970. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Trimmer. 
Assistant  Vice  President. 
D.C.  Transit  System, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Trimmer:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
will  be  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic,  except 
official  cars  or  funerals,  sometime  after 
November  17th.  1970. 

I  understand  that  you  win  attend  a  bear- 
ing on  November  17ih.  at  which  time  you 
win  endeavor  to  have  the  order  set  aside.  As 
your  company  knowt,  I  have  brought  over 
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10.000  high  school  students  from  the  mid- 
western  states  to  Washington.  D.C.  on  Amer- 
ican Heritage  and  educational  tours,  since 
1963.  An  Important  part  of  each  tour  Is  the 
visit  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  wit- 
ness the  Changing  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tomb 
of  The  Unknown  Soldiers.  If  the  proposal  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  prohibiting  vehlc- 
ul.-\r  traffic  in  the  cemetery,  Is  approved,  it 
can  seriously  affect  the  tours  that  I  operate 
for  the  several  thousand  studenu  in  tiie  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  those  tours  operated  by  nu- 
merous other  tour  ebmpanies  for  our  visit- 
ing citizens. 

The  order  would  seriously  inconvenience 
tourists  by  causing  them  to  walk  several 
miles,  if  they  wished  to  visit  our  national 
cemetery.  Hiring  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation, approved  by  the  authorities, 
would  greatly  increase  the  over-all  package 
price  of  these  educational  tours.  Recent  in- 
flationary Increases  have  already  made  the 
tour  prices  out  of  reaches  of  many  students, 
who  would  have  made  a  trip  to  our  nation's 
capital,  and  additional  increases  will  caum 
mure  to  renxain  home. 
Sincerely. 

R.  D.  Seabicht. 

TBAVELTraSK, 

Chicago  IlL.  November  13. 1970. 
Mr  T.  S.  Trimmer, 
D.C.  Transit, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trimmer:  It  has  come  to  my  nt- 
tentlon  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
proposed  the  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  all  vehicle  traffic. 

This  proposal  would  effect  the  thousands 
of  visitors  that  I  annually  direct  to  the 
United  States  Capital  city.  Sln»  I  bring  so 
many  visitors  to  the  cemetery,  if  my  tour 
bus  were  forced  to  park  outside  the  ceme- 
tery and  use  another  form  of  transportation 
to  visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
this  would  foolishly  increase  the  cost  of  my 
over-all  package  tours  and  cause  serious  de- 
lay, inconvenience,  confusion  and  chaos  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  yom-  having 
as  much  pressure  as  possible  brought  to  bear 
in  the  form  of  lobbying  against  this  absurd 
proposal. 

Sincerely. 

William  D.  Buckman. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Ratlroas  Co., 

Columbio,  S.C.  November  13.  1970. 

Mr.  T.  S.  TRIMMEB. 

Assistant  Vice  President,  D.C.  Transit, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Tbimmeb:  Information  reaching 
me  indicates  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Intends  to  close  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
to  all  vehicle  traffic  except  for  official  cars 
or  funerals  and  that  a  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  Novem»>er  17.  1970. 

For  many  years  this  office  has  promoted 
both  student  and  adult  tours  to  Washington 
and  one  of  the  highlights  has  been  a  visit  to 
ArUngton  National  Cemetery  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier  and  the  Kennedy's  grave  sites.  If 
bures  are  required  to  pork  outelde  of  the 
cemetery,  this  will  work  a  hardship  on  fu- 
ture tour  members,  particularly  during  in- 
clement weather.  If  public  imnsportatlon 
within  the  cemetery  Is  provided,  this  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  overall  tour. 

I  feel  that  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is 
a  public  shrine  and  belongs  to  all  Americans. 
Anything  that  Is  done  which  may  prohibit 
or  make  it  difficult  for  vialtors  to  the  ceme- 
tery should  be  out  of  the  question. 

I  hope  you  will  vigorously  protest  the  clos- 
ing of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  char- 
ter buses  at  the  November  17  bearing. 
Tour  very  truly, 

B.  P.  Beard, 
District  Manager,  Pastenger  Sales. 
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KxAsinr  Tkatsl  Skbtxck.  Imc, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  /November  12,  1970. 

Mr.  T.  8.  TuiiifXB, 

ABsiatant  Vice  President,  D.C.  TraruH. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  TMMMmi:  This  has  reference  to 
the  proposed  eloelBg  of  Arllngtob  Cemaiury 

;o  all  rehlcuJu-  tr&fflc  in  the  near  luture  bjr 

Lhe  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Our  agency  brings  thousands  of  young 
people  to  Washington.  D.C,  eacli  year,  prt- 
maniy  school  groups  whose  budgets  are  Urn- 
ited.  If  tour  buses  would  have  to  park  out- 
side the  Cemetery  and  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation be  required  to  enter  the  grounds. 
This  would  not  only  be  a  great  inconvenience. 
but  would  result  In  a  higher  tour  cost,  caus- 
ing many  groups  to  avoid  such  a  visit  la 
the  Interest  of  economy  and  definitely  de- 
creasing the  number  of  people  visiting  Ar- 
lington. A  visit  to  the  Cemetery  should  not 
be  denied  anyone  for  monetary  reasons. 

We  [eel  it  Is  important  that  all  people 
visiting  our  Nation's  Capital  b«  permitted 
free  access  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  bave  this  directive  put  aside 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated,  not  only  by 
travel  agencies  such  as  ourselves,  but  by 
every  United  States  citizen  as  well  as  for- 
eign visitors  who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
honored  dead  In  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. 

Cordially. 

F«ANK   WaBUH. 

another. 

TOU*S  AMD  CHARTEHS  DsPABTHKirr, 

OacvHotJNo  CHASTna, 

November  14.  1970. 
Congressman  Chauxs  W.  Wkalkm,  Jr.. 
Daifton,  Ohio. 

Dear  ConoaKssMAN  Whalcn;  We  want  to 
oppose  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  suggesting  Arlington 
Cemetery  be  closed  to  all  vehicle  traffic,  ex- 
cept offlctal  cars. 

This  proposal  would  directly  affect  our 
Arlington  tour  over-all  coot  to  us  and  our 
customers. 

We  are  asking  for  reconftideratlon  on  this 
proposal. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  VoGiNiA  Adams. 

NOVBMBCR  15.  1970. 

Hon   Jamss  A.  Halet. 

House  of  aepreicntotives  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Haixt:  Z  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  that  our 
National  Cemetery  of  Arlington  be  closed  to 
vehicle  tralttc.  except  official  cars,  and 
funerals.  If  this  be  so,  I  need  to  have  your 
help  to  oppose  this  move,  on  the  grounds  that 
this  ground  belongs  to  all  of  ui  In  America. 
To  prevent  bus  tours  of  students  and  adults 
from  seeing  this  area.  Is  Indeed  against  the 
Interests  of  those  of  us  who  feel  tbe  past 
hero*  of  our  country  belong  to  us  all.  and  we 
should  all  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
their  resting  place. 

As  you  know  each  year  hundreds  of  young 
students  are  sent  to  Washington  to  learn 
more  of  the  history  of  our  glorious  nation. 
Arlington  has  always  been  an  Integral  part 
of  Chat  trip.  If  they  are  forced  to  walk  around 
the  entire  area,  or  use  an  entirely  different 
mode  of  transportation,  after  the  bus  Is 
forced  to  stop  at  tbe  gate,  will  they  be  as 
interested  as  before,  or  balk  at  even  going 
there.  Or  at  beat,  the  price  of  the  tour  will  be 
so  Increased  as  to  possibly  put  It  beyond  the 
me^ns  of  these  youngsters  many  of  whom 
3uve  all  year  for  their  trip. 

We  are  In  enough  trouble  as  it  is  to  teacb 
tiur  youngsters  to  honor  and  respect  our  coun- 
try, flag  and  its  heroes,  without  having  this 
aort  of  deed  come  along  and  possibly  mate- 
rially affect  tbe  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capitol 
and  the  learning  of  future  students. 
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Please  look  into  this.  sir.  and  do  what  you 
can  to  oppoae  any  such  mov*  on  the  pttrt  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  any  other 
bureaucrat  who  tries  to  take  away  from  us 
the  right  to  visit  our  own  shrines. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  8.  Botcb. 

novkmbkr  14,  1b70. 
Senator  Bobcrt  OairriN. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Szm:  This  has  reference  to  the  order 
from  the  government  to  close  Arlington  Na- 
Uonal  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  traffic  except 
official  cars  or  funerals. 

For  over  35  years  I  have  been  taking  groups 
of  all  ages  to  Washington  but  In  the  last  IB 
years  most  of  the  groups  have  been  high 
school  groups.  Always  a  high  point  of  these 
vlsiu  has  been  the  changing  of  the  guard  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  and  more  recent- 
ly the  Kennedy  grave  has  been  of  unique 
Interest. 

If  this  order  Is  not  rescinded  or  modified  to 
permit  local  Washington  Sightseeing  op- 
erators In  Arlington  the  schedule  of  many 
tour  operators  handling  high  school  or 
elementary  school  groups,  or  any  groups,  will 
be  seriously  Impaired.  It  may  even  reach  the 
point  where  the  visit  to  these  two  outstand- 
ing American  shrines  will  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

Please  use  all  your  Influence  to  have  the 
government  rescind  or  modify  their  order. 
Sincerely, 

Eowm  D.  Phillips.  Sr. 

Meteb  &  DrorcL  Touaa,  Inc.. 
Butler.  Wis.,  November  13. 1970. 
Hon  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  Word  has  reached 
my  office  that  vehicular  traffic,  other  than 
official  cars  and  funerals.  Is  to  be  banned 
from  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  As  my 
company  brings  thousands  of  Wisconsin  stu- 
dents to  Washington  every  year,  which  in- 
cludes a  stop  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  I  have 
given  much  thought  to  this  anticipated  new 
procedure  and  can  find  nothing  to  Justify 
the  banning  of  tour  buses  from  a  prescribed 
route  In  the  Cemetery. 

To  require  the  buses  to  park  in  the  lot  be- 
low the  cemetery  and  discharge  their  pas- 
sengers from  that  point  wUl  create  more 
chaos  than  It  will  solve. 

Currently  licensed  driver/guides  follow  a 
prescribed  route  to  the  Tomb  of  tbe  Un- 
known Soldiers.  They  discharge  their  group 
and  we  send  them  to  the  parking  lot  empty. 
The  group  witnesses  the  change-of-guard 
ceremony  and  then  proceed  to  the  Kennedy 
grave  sites  on  foot  and  thence  to  the  park- 
ing lot  to  board  their  bus. 

Under  the  proposed  rule  the  group  would 
be  discharged  to  walk  to  the  grave  sites. 
then  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
then  back  again  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
bus.  This  roundtrlp  traffic  doubles  the 
amount  of  foot  traffic  In  the  cemetery,  wastes 
valuable  time  with  the  roundtrlp  walk,  re- 
duces the  control  of  the  adulU  over  the  stu- 
dents and  greatly  Jeopardizes  the  timing  nec- 
essary to  make  the  on-the-hour  change 
of  guard. 

The  new  proposal  In  addition  to  adding  to 
the  burden  of  cemetery  personnel  and  per- 
haps an  Increase  in  cost  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, adds  to  the  cost  of  the  tour  sold  to 
the  student-  We  have  already  quoted  tour 
package  rates  to  over  100  schools  for  tours 
moving  next  Spring  and  If  we  are  charged 
extra  for  the  shuttle  service  we  will  have  to 
notify  the  schools  of  the  increased  cost  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  A  greater  length  of  time 
will  be  required  of  each  bus  which  we  char- 
ter on  an  hourly  basis  plus  as  mentioned 
previously  the  cost  of  the  shutUe  aervloe.  A 
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shuttle  system  wouid  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  what  is  already  being  tsiken  care 
of  so  efficiently  by  the  our  bus. 

Being  responsible  to  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents my  company  brings  to  the  Capitol, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  system  which  would  bar 
tour  buses  from  the  cemetery.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  our  Wisconsin  citizens  we  request 
your  voice  in  our  opposition  to  thU  change 
in  procedure  which  in  no  way  assists  the 
visitor  to  Washington,  especially  groups  using 
chartered  buses. 
Sincerely. 

Meyer  &  Dietcl  Totms.  Inc. 

SitABOARD  Coast  Line  RAnjiOAo  Co. 
Columbia.  S.C..  November  13    1970. 
Sen.-itor  Ernest  P.  Hollincs. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollincs:  The  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  Is  a  point  of  Interest  to 
both  young  and  old.  and  that  Is  tbe  reason 
It  has  always  been  Included  on  our  student 
and  adult  tours  to  Washington. 

The  biggest  mistake  that  could  possibly 
be  made  would  be  to  prohibit  vehicle  traffic 
such  as  sightseeing  buses  within  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  Each  and  every  visit  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If  yci 
would  use  your  influence  to  see  that  visltorii 
to  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  are  not 
required  to  walk  from  the  gates  and  are  not 
required  to  pay  extra  for  transportation 
wlth'n  the  gates  of  the  cemetery. 
Yours  very  truly, 

B.  P.  Beard. 
DiHrict  Manager  Passenger  Safei. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  RAiLnoAD  Co. 
Columbia,  S.C.  November  13,  1970 
Hon.  Albert  Watson. 
U.S.  House  of  RepresentativcB, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Watson:  The  Arlington  Natlon.il 
Cemetery  has  always  been  a  point  of  intor- 
e.'jt  on  both  our  student  and  adult  tours  In 
Washington 

Any  taw  prohibiting  vehicle  traffic  sight- 
seeing buses  within  the  cemetery  would  be 
a  mistake.  Each  time  I  conduct  a  tour  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  I  experience 
something  new  and  different.  All  of  the  ex- 
periences leave  a  lasting  impression. 

Your  Influence  in  seeing  that  visitors  to 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  are  not  in- 
convenienced by  having  to  walk  from  the 
gate  or  having  to  pay  extra  for  transporta- 
tion within  the  gate  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Tours  very  tmly. 

B.  P.  Beard. 
District  Manager  Passenger  Sales. 

Seaboard  Coast  Lxnz  Raixju>ad  Co.. 
Columbia.  S.C.  November  13,  1970. 
Senator  Strom   Thitrmono, 
U.S.  Senate.   Senate  Office   Building.   Wash- 
ington.   D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Por  many  years 
I  have  escorted  student  and  adult  tours  to 
Washington  and  the  vicinity  with  Arlington 
National   Cemetery  always   Included   in  the 
tour. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  prohibit  vehicle 
traffic  such  as  sightseeing  buses  from  the 
cemetery  would  be  a  mistake.  To  experience 
a  visit  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  leaves 
a  lasting  impression. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
see  that  visitors  to  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  are  not  required  to  walk  or  to  pay 
extra  to  ride  the  great  distance  from  outside 
the  cemetery  to  tbe  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier  and  other  sites  In  the  cemetery. 
Tours  very  truly. 

B.  P.  Bbard. 
District  Manager  Passenger  StUes. 
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Seaboard  Ooast  Lm  tUnjMAD  Co., 
Charleston.  S.C.  November  12.  1970. 
Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Federal  Building, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  has  been  broxight 
to  our  Rttentlon  that  the  Secretary  odt  the 
Army  proposes  to  close  Arlington  Cemet«-y 
to  ell  vehicular  traffic  except  official  cars  o^ 
funerals,  In  the  near  future.  This  would 
eliminate  a  very  standard  part  of  our  edu- 
cational tour  itlucranes  for  students  visiting 
Washington. 

We  have  handled  axrangemenU  for  about 
500  students  from  Lower  South  Carolina  to 
Washington  in  the  post  12  months,  and  every 
one  of  them  visited  the  Cemetery  to  see  the 
ceremonial  Changing  of  tbe  Guard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  as  well  as  the 
Kennedy  grave  sites  and  the  Marine  Iwo  Jima 
Monument.  These  are.  in  my  opinion,  basic 
links  In  our  patriotism  between  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  In  active  defense  of 
country,  and  the  school  student  of  today. 

I  have  heard  tbe  Tour  Guides  description 
of  Sgt  Younger's  selection  of  tbe  body  to  be 
honored  as  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
War  I  doeens  of  times,  and  never  fail  to 
have  an  emotional  sUrrtng  by  this  drama.  It 
would  be  a  shame  for  our  young  people  to 
be  denied  this  for  anything  less  than  some 
very  major  obstacle.  We  do  not  know  what 
problem  faces  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
but  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  search  out 
every  altemaUve  before  closing  the  gates  of 
the  Cemetery  to  tours. 

Tour  Influence  in  keeping  the  Cemetery 
open  would  be  appreciated  by  many  people. 
Including  me. 
Cordially, 
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We  would  ^preeiftte  rery  much  anxthUtg 
you  can  do. 

Oordimiy, 


General  Passenger  Agent. 


Tenroldeb  Travel.  Inc.. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  November  13. 1970. 
Hon.  BrokKt  Stmincton, 
5cnafe  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
proposed  closing  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all 
vehicle  tarlfflc  except  official  cars  and 
funerals. 

We  make  arrangements  for  about  3,000 
high  school  and  college  students  along  with 
faculty  members  to  totir  Washington  every 
year.  They,  of  course.  Include  a  visit  to  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  to  view  the  changing  of 
the  guard  at  the  tombs  of  the  unknown  eol- 
dlers.  Tou  can  see,  that  should  there  be  no 
transportation  to  tbe  parking  lots  at  the 
tombe,  this  would  poee  quite  a  problem. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  anj-thlng 
you  can  do. 

Thanks  and  regards. 
Cordially, 


President, 


Tenholdsrs  Travel,  Inc., 
St.  touts.  Mo..  November  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  just  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
proposed  closing  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all 
vehicular  traffic  except  offlctal  cars  and  fu- 
nerals. 

We  make  arrangements  for  about  3,000 
high  school  and  college  studenu  along  with 
faculty  members  to  tour  Washington  every 
year.  They,  of  course.  Include  a  visit  to  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  to  view  the  changing  of  tbe 
guard  at  the  tomtM  of  the  unknown  soldiers. 
You  can  see.  that  should  there  be  no  trans- 
portation to  the  parking  lots  at  the  tombe, 
this  would  pose  quite  a  problem. 


President. 

Meveb  fc  DmxL  TouRB,  Inc.. 

MUtcaukee.  Wis. 
Hon.  GL.ENN  R.  Davis, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Davis:  Por  the  past  six 
years  I  have  with  great  pride  earned  my  live- 
lihood bringing  high  school  students  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Although  It  U  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
my  personal  devotion  to  my  work  and  the 
hope  that  in  my  own  way  I  am  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mutual  understanding  of 
youth  and  country. 

Recently  I  was  told  of  a  situation  which  I 
feet  would  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  my 
efforts  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  not  solve 
an  existing  problem.  This  Is  the  possibility 
of  banning  tour  bus  traffic  from  Arlington 
Cemetery  with  the  requirement  that  all  buses 
park  in  the  parking  lot  outside  the  cemetery 
and  the  passengers  proceed  on  foot  to  their 
goals  within  the  cemetery. 

Currently  oui  licensed  driver/guides  follow 
a  prescribed  route  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier.  As  they  do  so  they  lecture 
about  the  cemetery  and  about  the  things  the 
students  will  soon  sec.  At  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  the  students  are  discharged 
several  minutes  before  the  hourly  change  of 
guard  and  the  driver  takes  his  bus  to  tbe 
parking  lot  outside  the  cemetery.  The  stu- 
dents witness  the  change  of  guard  and  are 
led  to  the  Kennedy  grave-sites  by  myself 
with  the  assistance  of  the  chaperons.  Prom 
the  grave-sites  we  continue  directly  to  the 
buses  In  the  parking  lot. 

The  proposed  change  to  which  I  object 
would  apparently  require  the  buses  to  park 
In  the  assigned  lot,  lecture  to  the  group  In 
the  parking  lot,  discharge  the  group  to  be 
led  to  the  Kennedy  grave-sites,  then  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  then 
back  down  again  to  the  parking  lot.  As  an 
alternate  it  Is  poasible  a  shuttle  arrangement 
may  be  provided  for  the  groups. 

The  proposed  change  would:  detract  from 
the  lecture  given  to  the  students  regarding 
the  ccmeterj"  (parking  lot  versus  the  ceme- 
tery route) ,  Jeopardize  tlie  timing  required  to 
make  the  hourly  change  of  guard,  hamper  the 
control  of  the  group  by  the  adults  In  the 
cemetery  grounds,  increase  the  eoat  of  the 
tour  program  as  the  buses  are  chartered  on 
an  hourly  rate  and  additional  time  would  be 
required  for  a  round-trip  walk  and  further 
Increase  the  price  IX  cemetery  shuttle  service 
were  provided. 

The  decorum  which  we  strive  for  at  the 
cemetery  would  be  virtually  lost  and  our 
visit  rather  than  creating  an  emotional  un- 
derstanding would  deteriorate  to  another 
"sightseeing  stop,"  similar  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Few  students  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  structure,  only  If  they  can  run 
up  the  896  steps  In  seven  nUnutes  or  less. 

As  a  Wleoonein  repreoentatlve  I  hope  your 
voice  win  assist  our  cause  at  a  hearing  sched- 
uled for  November  17  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army. 

Sincerely. 

Jules  E.  Novak. 

WaGenaar  Travei.  BmuAiT.  Inc.. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  November  12,  1970. 

Re  Proposal  to  close  Arlington  Cemetery  to 

nonofficlal  vetiicle  traffic. 
Mr.  Gerald  B.  Pord, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gerbt  :  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  proposed  to 
close  Arlington  Cemetery  to  all  vehicle  txaf- 
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fic  With  the  exception  of  official  or  funeral 
cars  and  we  at  this  time  enUst  your  help  m 
having  this  proposal  set  aside. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  our  midwest 
people  have  strong  ties  with  Washington, 
many  of  their  sons  and  daugbteiB  are  burled 
there  and  not  withstanding  this  our  young 
people  sbould  be  allowed  convenient  access 
to  Arlington  to  have  first  hand  information 
on  the  more  ttian  unusual  events  which  have 
occurred  In  tbe  past  15  years. 

May  we  personally  thstnk  you  for  yotu- 
efforts  in  advance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralpm  B.  Leonard. 

Macoc  Cartct  Travel  Inc., 

November  12.  1970- 
Senaior  Go  Ovrnet. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Oitbhet  :  Tbe  proposal  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  to  close  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  sightseeing  buses  could  seriously 
affect  my  student  tour  schedules.  As  you 
know,  we  are  always  on  a  tight  schedule,  and 
having  to  And  another  mode  of  transporta- 
uon  to  enter  the  cemetery  would  not  only 
disrupt  tbe  tour  timing,  but  cost  more 
money.  Anything  you  can  do  to  have  thl.s 
order  rescinded  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Rod  DnoN, 
Vice  President. 

Triangle  Travkl  Service.  Inc. 
Chicago.  III..  November  lO.  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S-  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  appreciate  a  couple 
of  minutes  of  your  time  to  read  tbe  enclosed 
notice  which  I  recently  received. 

Each  year  we  handle  approximately  2.O00 
studenu  plus  numerous  groups  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens to  the  Washington  D.C.  area  on  an 
Educational  Basis  so  we  are  quite  concerned 
over  this  change.  In  the  first  place,  this  serv- 
ice is  unacceptable  in  handling  large  groups. 
Secondly,  the  valuable  time  consumed  walk- 
ing up  could  be  utilized  visiting  another  his- 
torical monument.  Thirdly,  we  pride  our- 
selves on  control  of  tbe  group  to  their  best 
advantage,  this  control  would  be  lost  in  the 
two  hours  it  would  take  to  visit  our  National 
Cemetery.  In  respect  to  our  Senior  Cltleens. 
most  likely  we  would  have  to  cut  this  out 
of  the  tour. 

Agreed,  there  la  a  problem  regarding  the 
influx  of  Tourist  to  the  Washington  area,  but 
now  more  than  ever  it  Is  Important  that  our 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  time  allotted,  to  waste  this  time  need- 
lessly and  on  a  political  whim  as  the  enclosed 
notice  indicates  is  very  foolish. 

I  do  hope  you  will  look  Into  this,  keeping 
in  mind  that  our  students  should  have  this 
opportunity  and  having  It.  should  not  have 
to  waste  their  time.  Most  of  tbe  studenu 
work  hard  for  this  trip  and  we  want  to  give 
them  the  best  tour  possible. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

R.  K.  Jones. 

Searjcht  Travel  SESvice, 
St-  Louis,  Mo..  November  14,  1970. 
Congressman  Richard  Ichord, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ichord  :  We  have  Just 
been  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  proposed  that  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  be  closed  to  all  vehlctilar  traffic, 
except  official  cars  and  funeral  processions. 
All  tour  buses  would  have  to  park  outside 
of  the  cemetery  and  visitors  would  be  forced 
to  walk  over  a  mile  in  each  direction  to  wit- 
ness the  Changing  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
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During  the  past  eight  y«wa  I  h»T«  brought 
oTcr  10,000  high  school  Btudenta  to  Waab- 
ington.  DC.  on  American  Heritage  and  Btn- 
dent  Educational  Tours.  All  ot  tbese  stu* 
denu  visit  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  tbelr  three  and  tour  day  tours  to 
our  country's  shrines.  If  the  order  pn^xieed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  approved 
It  will  cause  unnecessary  hardsbtp  on  visi- 
tors in  the  future,  either  by  cauaing  them  to 
walk  this  distance,  or  foregoing  the  visit  if 
the  weather  is  Inclement.  Older  adulu  and 
Gulden  Age  Club  members  would  not  be  able 
to  make  the  trip. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  few  ipeclal 
buses  be  operated  by  a  department  of  the 
gi.ivernment  at  a  charge  of  a  dollar  or  two. 
These  could  not  accommcKlate  the  thousands 
of  high  school  students  who  visit  our  na- 
tions capital  In  the  spring  and  summer 
montbs.  Any  additional  charge  to  the  al- 
ready high  cost  of  a  tour  due  to  inflation, 
would  cause  more  patriotic  students  to  can- 
cel their  plans. 

I  will  appreclat«  your  assistance  in  hav- 
ing tbls  order  put  aside.  The  original  order 
for  November  1st  has  been  postponed  until 
sometime  after  a  hearing  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 17. 1970. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  SCARICKT. 
SKABtGHT  TkAVEL  SESVICS. 

St.  Louia.  Mo..  November  14. 1970. 
S.^nntor  Thomas  Eaglxtom. 
Svnate  Office  Buiiatng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De*a  SrMATOB  Eacltion  :  We  have  Just 
been  Informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Array  has  proposed  that  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  be  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic 
except  official  cars  and  funeral  processions. 
All  tour  buses  would  have  to  park  outside 
of  the  cemetery  and  visitors  who  wish  to 
witness  the  Changing  of  the  Guard  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  would  be 
forced  to  walk  over  a  mile  In  each  direction. 

During  the  past  eight  years  1  have  brought 
over  lO.OOO  high  school  students  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  American  Heritage  and  Stu- 
dent Educational  Tours.  All  of  these  stu- 
dents visit  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  thelf  three  and  four  day  tours  to  our 
country's  shrines.  IX  the  order  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  is  approved  it  will  cause  un- 
necessary hardship  on  visitors  In  the  future, 
either  by  causing  them  to  walk  this  dis- 
tance, or  forgoing  the  visit  if  the  weather 
ts  inclement.  Older  adult  tours  and  Golden 
Age  Club  members  wotUd  not  be  able  to  make 
the  trip. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  few  special 
buses  be  operated  by  a  department  of  the 
government  at  a  charge  of  a  dollar  or  two. 
These  could  not  accommodate  the  thousands 
of  high  school  students  who  visit  our  na- 
tion's capital  In  the  spring  and  summer 
months  Any  additional  charge  to  the  al- 
ready high  coat  of  a  tour  due  to  Inflation, 
would  cause  more  patriotic  students  to  can- 
cel their  plans. 

I  will  appreciate  your  assistance  in  hav- 
ing this  order  put  aside.  The  original  order 
for  November  1st  has  been  postponed  until 
."sometime  after  a  hearing  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 17. 

Sincerely. 

R.  D.  SnuuGHT. 

KEAaNXT  TkAvn.  Scavxci:,  Inc., 
Detroit.  Mich..  November  12,  1970. 
Senator  Robebt  GaimN. 
Old  Se-nate  Office  Buildinff. 
Wasntngton.  D.C. 

Deab  Scnatob  GRimM:  This  has  reference 
to  the  proposed  closing  of  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery to  all  vehicular  traffic  (n  the  near  future 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Our  agency  brings  thousands  of  young 
people  to  Washington.  D.C.  each  year  pri- 
marily school  groups  whose  budgets  are 
Umited.   If  tour  buses  would  have  to  park 
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outside  the  Cemetery  and  acotber  mode  of 
transportation  be  required  to  enter  the 
grounds,  this  would  not  only  be  a  great  In- 
convenience, but  could  reeult  in  a  higher 
tour  cost,  causing  many  groups  to  avoid  such 
a  visit  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  defl- 
nltely  decreasing  the  numl>er  of  people  visit- 
ing Arlington.  A  visit  to  the  Cemetery  should 
not  be  denied  anyone  for  monetary  reasons. 
We  feel  it  Is  Important  that  all  people 
visiting  our  NaUons  Capital  be  permitted 
free  access  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  have  this  direcUve  put  aside 
wUl  be  sincerely  appreciated,  not  only  by 
travel  agencies  such  as  ourselves,  but  by 
every  United  States  citizen  as  well  as  foreign 
vUltors  who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon- 
ored dead  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Cordially. 

Pbank  Wajibin. 

Manager. 

Kearnet  Tbavel  Sckvicb,  Imc. 
Detroit.  Mich..  November  12.  1970. 
Congressman  Chablcs  Dicgs.  Jr., 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washitigton.  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGBBSsacAN  Diocs:  This  has  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  closing  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  all  vehicular  traffic  In  the  near 
future  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Our  agency  brings  thousands  of  young 
people  to  Washington.  D.C.  each  year,  pri- 
marily school  groups  whose  budgets  are 
Umited.  If  tour  buses  would  have  to  park 
outside  the  Cemetery  and  another  mode 
of  transportation  be  required  to  enter  the 
grounds,  this  would  not  only  be  a  great  In- 
convenience, but  could  result  In  a  higher 
tour  cost,  causing  many  groups  to  avoid 
such  a  visit  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
definitely  decreasing  the  number  of  people 
visiting  Arlington.  A  visit  to  the  Cemetery 
should  not  be  denied  anyone  for  monetary 
reasons. 

We  feel  it  is  Important  that  all  people 
visiting  our  Nation's  Capital  be  permitted 
free  access  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  have  this  directive  put  aside 
win  be  sincerely  appreciated,  not  only  by 
travel  agencies  such  as  ourselves,  but  by 
every  United  States  citizen  as  well  as  foreign 
visitors  who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon- 
ored dead  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Cordially. 

Fbank  Wabbbtt. 

Manager. 

Thavel  Sebvice.  Inc.. 
Detroit.  Mich..  November  12   1970 
Hon.    Piuup   Habt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Habt;  This  has  reference  to 
the  proposed  closing  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  all  vehicular  traffic  In  the  near  future  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Our  agency  brings  thousands  of  young 
people  to  Washington,  D.C,  each  year,  pri- 
marily school  groups  whose  budgets  are  lim- 
ited. If  tour  buses  would  have  to  park  out- 
side the  Cemetery  and  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation be  required  to  enter  the  grounds, 
this  would  not  only  be  a  great  Inconvenience, 
but  could  result  in  a  higher  tour  cost,  caus- 
ing many  groups  to  ovoid  such  a  visit  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  and  definitely  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  people  visiting  Arlington. 
A  visit  to  the  Cemetery  should  not  be  de- 
nied for  monetary  reasons. 

We  feel  It  is  important  that  all  people  vis- 
iting our  Nation's  Capital  be  permitted  free 
access  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  Anything  you 
can  do  to  have  this  directive  put  aside  will 
be  sincerely  appreciated,  not  only  by  travel 
agencies  such  as  ourKlvea.  but  by  every 
United  States  citizen  as  well  u  foreign  visi- 
tors who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  honored 
dead  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
CordlaUy. 

Pbaxk   Warbsn, 

Manager. 
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STATUCBNT    or  RATMOmi    WABBKNIfn,    Bldb 

IjOrsB  SiGHTasBiNo,  Inc. 

Raymond  Warrenner  says: 

1.  That  I  am  President  of  Blue  Lines  Sight- 
seeing, Inc.,  3001  New  York  Avenue  NE 
Washington.  D.C.  2000a. 

a.  That  Blue  Unas  Sightseeing,  Inc.  has 
been  conducting  toura  in  and  around  the 
greater  Washington  area  since  1955.  Of  the 
various  sightseeing  packages  and  tours  that 
are  sold  by  Blue  Lines,  almost  all  include 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  a  major 
point  of  Interest.  The  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  is.  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular.  If  not  the  most  popular,  slghtseelne 
attraction  sold  by  Blue  Lines. 

3.  That  gross  revenue  of  Blue  Lines  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1970  was  «248,416  J5- 
of  this  figure.  76  per  cent  or  •187,456.35  Is  the 
direct  result  of  tours  conducted  through 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

4.  That  Blue  Unes  Sightseeing,  inc.  em- 
ploys 15  drivers,  fi  office  personnel  and  35  to 
40  full-time  and  part-time  sales  people  with- 
in the  greater  Washington  area.  This  does 
not  include  tours  that  are  sold  by  travel 
sgencles  throughout  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther. Blue  Lines  has  a  toui  of  10  vehicles 
which  It  uses  for  sightseeing  purposes. 

5.  That  Blue  Unes  has  provided  economical 
responsible  and  efficient  services  to  the  pub- 
lic Who  have  visited  Washington  and  Ar- 
ington  National  Cemetery.  In  the  last  15 
years  Blue  Unes  has  served  the  sightseer  by 
providing  direct  service  Into  the  center  of  the 
Arlington  Cemetery  behind  the  Custls-Lee 
Mansion.  All  of  Blue  Unes  drivers  are  fully 
licensed  and  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  tour  bus  operation.  All  Blue  Unes  tour 
vehicles  are  Inspected  and  properly  maln- 
Ulned. 

6.  That  If  the  Army  is  allowed  to  put  into 
effect  an  order  that  would  close  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  to  commercial  vehicular 
tour  bus  service,  of  the  kind  as  provided  by 
Blue  Lines,  Blue  Unes  will  suffer  great  and 
Irreparable  damage  In  that  It  will  be  barred 
from  doing  business  as  it  has  for  the  past  15 
years  and  that  such  loss  of  business  will  lead 
to  a  substantial  financial  loss  and  eventual 
bankruptcy  on  Its  part. 

7.  That  not  only  will  Blue  Lines  be  forced 
to  cease  cqjeratlons  If  such  an  order  is  exe- 
cuted but  service  to  the  many  Americans  and 
foreigners  who  will  vUlt  Washington  and 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  will  be  greatly 
curtailed,  become  inefficient,  and  much  more 
costly  In  that  taxes  wUl  be  lost  by  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  visi- 
tors will  have  to  pay  an  Increased  rate  for 
service. 

STATBICEWT  OF  VINARD  L.  PABM.    WhiTS  HoUSE 
SlGHTBEBXNG   COBP. 

Viiiard  L.  Paris  says, 

1.  That  I  am  President  of  White  House 
Sightseeing  Corp.,  619  6th  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30001. 

3.  That  White  House  Sightseeing  Corp.  has 
been  conducting  tours  in  and  around  the 
greater  Washington  area  since  1940.  Among 
the  various  national  monuments  that  are 
served  by  White  House  Is  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Of  the  various  sightseeing  pack- 
ages and  tours  that  are  sold  by  White  House. 
almost  all  include  the  National  Cemetery 
as  a  stop  of  major  Importance.  The  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  la,  and  has  been,  one 
of  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  popu- 
lar, sightseeing  attraction  In  the  area  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

3.  That  in  the  past  year  White  House  has 
grossed  approximately  »500.000.  Of  that  fig- 
ure. 80  percent,  or  »400,000  comes  directly  as 
a  result  of  a  tour  which  includes  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

4.  That  White  House  has  on  lu  staff  33 
drivers,  8  office  employees  and  because  It  pub- 
lishes an  International  tariff,  8,000  travel 
agents  which  seU  White  House  tours.  The  cor- 
poration has  14  motor  vebtdas  inoludlng  10 
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big  buses.  2  twelve -passenger  vehicles  and  3 
automobiles. 

5.  That  White  House  has  always  provided 
economical,  responsible,  and  efficient  service 
to  the  visiting  public.  During  the  past  30 
years  White  Rouse  has  served  the  sightseer 
by  providing  direct  service  into  the  center  of 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

6.  That  all  of  White  House's  drivers  and 
personnel  are  fully  licensed,  schooled,  and 
all  have  had  extensive  experience  In  tour  bus 
operation,  and  tour  management.  All  White 
House  tour  vehicles  are  Inspected  and  prop- 
perly  maintained. 

7.  That  if  the  Army  Is  allowed  to  put  into 
effect  an  order  that  would  close  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  commercial  vehicular  tour 
bus  service,  of  the  kind  provided  by  White 
House  for  the  past  30  years.  White  House 
would  suffer  great  and  irreparable  damage 
in  that  It  would  be  barred  from  doing  busi- 
ness as  It  has  and  that  such  loss  of  bvisi- 
ness  would  lead  to  a  .substantial  financial 
loss,  and  eventual  bankr\iptcy  on  Its  part. 

8.  That  not  only  will  White  House  be  forced 
to  cease  operations  U  such  an  order  is  ex- 
ecuted but  service  to  the  many  Americans 
and  foreigners  who  will  visit  Washington  and 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  will  be  greatly 
curtailed,  become  inefficient,  and  much  more 
costly  in  that  taxes  will  be  lost  by  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  visitors 
will  have  to  pay  an  increased  rale  for  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Broyhlll  I  would  like  to  read  at  this 
time: 

Hon.  JoelT.  BaoVHtu.. 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sia:  In  1946  after  leaving  the  mllliary.  I 
drove  a  taxicab  where  I  bad  an  opportunity 
to  encounter  many  visitors  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
sightseeing  Industry.  Being  proud  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  having  a  zealous  desire  for 
others  to  share  this  emo'-lon,  I  found  an  op- 
portunity in  the  sightseeing  Industry  to  ful- 
fill this  desire  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
meet  personal  economic  needs.  I  later  be- 
came employed  by  one  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  certificated  carriers  In  the 
Metropolitan  Area  where  I  operated  limou- 
sines then  busses  as  a  tour  guide.  I  was  later 
employed  by  the  same  carrier  in  a  managerial 
capacity. 

After  several  years  an  opportunity  became 
available  to  several  other  guides  and  myself 
to  purchase  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  a  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  certificate  from  an  ex- 
isting carrier  to  engage  In  sightseeing  and 
pleasure  tours  In  the  Metropolitan  Area.  By 
straining  our  personal  economic  resources  to 
their  fuUest  capacity,  we  managed  to  pur- 
chase these  rights  with  full  knowledge  that 
we  were  entering  Into  a  highly  compeUtlve  in- 
dustry. Since  that  time  we  have  welcomed 
competition  from  free  enterprise  competitors 
as  an  Incentive  to  Improve  our  seri'lces.  but 
have  found  competition  with  a  governmental 
agency  through  their  concessioner  and  their 
continual  expansion  to  be  self-evident  of  our 
ultimate  destruction  in  business. 

The  Memorandum  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  March  6.  1970  will  Jeopardize  the 
very  existence  of  the  sightseeing  Industry 
because  of  the  following  monopolistic  In- 
justices being  practiced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  behalf  of  Landmark  Tours. 
Inc..  their  concessioner. 

Landmark  Tours.  Inc.  Is  not  certificated 
as  a  carrier  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission,  whereas,  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  secure  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  by  proving 
necessity  and  demand  exists  through  public 
bearing  or  purchase  a  certificate  from  an 
existing    carrier  wiUi  the  approval  of  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission  and/or  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mi-salon,  the  Governmental  bodlee  author- 
ized by  Congress  as  the  expertise  for  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. 

Vehicles  being  operated  by  Landmark 
Tours.  Inc.  do  not  meet  the  safety  require- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  required  by  their  existing  oontracl 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where- 
as, private  enterprise  must  comply  with  these 
requirements.  T*hese  vehicles  almost  double 
the  seating  capacity  of  those  being  utilized 
by  private  enterprise  and  cost  considerably 
less  Private  enterprise  cannot  utilize  tbese 
same  vehicles  as  they  do  not  meet  the  safety 
requirements  of  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
we  are  required  to  comply  with  all  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Vehicles  used  by  Landmark  Tours.  Inc. 
are  operated  without  license  tags  or  Public 
Service  Commission  licenses,  whereas,  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  bear  the  additional  ex- 
pense ol  both.  Landmark  Tours.  Inc.  does  not 
pay  District  of  Columbia  or  Virginia  State 
fuel  taxes,  whereas,  private  enterprise  is  re- 
quired to  bear  the  additional  expense  of 
both. 

Guides  utilized  by  Landmark  Tours,  Inc. 
are  not  required  to  obutn  a  guide  license 
and  their  drivers  are  not  required  to  obtain 
a  license  to  drive  a  public  vehicle  for  hire. 
Private  enterprise  must  pass  the  examina- 
tion and  meet  the  requirements  set  forth 
by  the  regulatory  agencies  and  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  both. 

Department  of  the  Interior  personnel  are 
recommending  and  selling  Landmark  Toura 
from  governmental  kiosk  and  on  the  side- 
walks in  front  of  public  buildings,  whereaa, 
we  are  refused  the  same  privilege  from  the 
Department  ol  the  Interior  and  we  must  t>ear 
the  additional  expense  of  hiring  licensed  per- 
sDnnel  as  street  salesmen. 

Landmark  Tours,  Inc.  is  pennitted  to  place 
bigns  advertising  their  sightseeing  tours  in 
Federal  Buildings,  Including  the  Lobby  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals;  private 
enterprise  Is  refused  this  monopolistic  priv- 
ilege and  must  bear  the  coet  of  trying  to 
overcome  an  Impossible  advertising  media: 
Our  Federal  Government. 

landmark  Tours.  Inc.  also  Is  receiving  free 
radio  and  television  time  as  a  public  service 
and  these  are  misleading  the  public  Into  be- 
lieving that  this  service  ts  being  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  their  employees 
and  not  by  a  private  corporation  Private  en- 
terprise must  incur  the  high  cost  of  advertis- 
ing to  try  to  compete  with  the  fraudulent 
Impression. 

Landmark  Tours,  Inc.  has  been  given  large 
loading  and  unloading  areas  at  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  Mall  area,  whereas,  private  en- 
terprise has  been  allocated  little  or  no  space 
for  loading  or  unloading.  Private  enterprUe 
is  being  harassed  by  Landmark  Tours.  Inc., 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Park 
Police  personnel  at  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment, White  Hotue  and  Uncoln  Memorial. 

Uuidmark  Tours,  Inc.  Is  not  abiding  by 
their  contract  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  regards  to  the  following:  (A) 
Safety  requirements  for  vehicles.  (B)  Em- 
barking and  debarking  in  route.  (C)  Still  us- 
ing housing  and  facilities  which  were  given 
on  a  temporary  basis.  (D)  Expansion  out  of 
the  Mail  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Arlington  National  Cemetery  into  ttie 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  (E)  By  gain  of  an 
exclusive  or  monopolistic  right.  (P)  Obtained 
numerous  economic  privileges  and  advan- 
tages not  contemplated  In  the  original  con- 
tract. These  plus  many  other  Injustices  not 
listed  and  the  Memorandum  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  March  6,  1970  are  forming  a 
monopoly  and  making  It  Impossible  for  li- 
censed and  certificated  carriers  to  perform  a 
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service  for  the  public  after  necessity  and  de- 
mand has  been  established. 

Diamond  Tours.  Inc.  employs  approximate- 
ly 35  persons  and  our  brochure  lists  nine  dif- 
ferent itineraries  of  which  seven  include 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  as  a  major  at- 
traction. Approximately  75 'K  of  our  gross 
revenue  was  derived  from  tours  including 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  thus,  exclusion 
of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  would  leave 
our  brochure  noncompetitive  and  loss  of  this 
revenue  would  leave  many  people  without 
Jobs  and  result  in  bankruptcy  for  Diamond 
Tours,  Inc. 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  Is  an  Interna- 
tional shrine  loved  by  many  foreigners  as  well 
as  Americans  and  needs  a  variety  of  ser\'lces 
and  vehicles,  large  and  small  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  public  in  the  dignified  man- 
ner that  they  are  entitled  to.  Many  foreign 
groups  and  individuals  require  multi-lingual 
guides  and  special  transportation.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  mnny  Golden  Age  groups  that 
do  not  need  the  Inconvenience  of  being 
needlessly  moved  from  one  vehicle  to  an- 
other. Many  groups  and  Individuals  are 
limited  on  time  and  need  special  euention 
The  variety  ol  services  required  to  serve  our 
citizens  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery-  far 
exceed  the  few  mentioned  here. 

To  assume  that  the  introduction  of  a 
carnival  type  tandem  pulled  vehicle  Into 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest  or  cure  the  traffic  problem 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  would  be 
a  fttllscy.  The  end  result  of  such  an  act  would 
degenerate  our  sacred  shrines,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  demoralise  the 
public  Image  of  the  military.  It  would  waste 
many  hours  of  visiting  time  reuniting  stu- 
dents, foreigners  and  elderly  persons  sepa- 
rated from  their  groups.  It  would  also  cause 
hazadrous  traffic  congestion  on  the  Memorial 
Bridge,  the  approach  roads  and  the  gales  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  It  would  lower 
the  quality  of  service  while  needlessly  In- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  public.  While  the 
additional  suggested  cost  to  the  public  for 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  11.35  per  per- 
son, it  should  be  noted  the  cost  of  this  same 
service  in  the  BAall  area  has  increased  800'^ 
m  three  years. 

Since  tourism  ts  the  largest  Industry  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  creation  of  this  private  en- 
terprise monopoly  without  government  con- 
trol as  a  public  utility  would  not  only  destroy 
all  competition  and  leave  thousands  of  per- 
sons Jobless,  but  would  have  a  devastating 
economic  effect  on  the  entire  community. 

Therefore  Congressman  Broyblll.  we  re- 
spectfully request  your  help  In  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  retain  the  authority 
Invested  in  him  by  Congress  and  to  rescind 
the  Memorandum  signed  on  March  6,  1970 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We 
also  respectfully  request  your  help  in  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  correct 
the  Injustices  in  behalf  of  Landmark  Tours, 
Inc..  by  his  subordinates  and  by  compelling 
his  concessioner  to  comply  with  the  requlre- 
menu  set  forth  In  their  original  contract 
executed  on  May  39.  1967. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JlMMIB  LSC  pAOtTB. 

President.  Diamond  Tours.  Inc. 


A  WARNING  AGAINST  MAO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

op    CALZrOBKU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  on  Red  China  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  13. 
The  author  is  a  Mr.  Bruno  Shaw,  who, 
according  to  the  Times,  for  many  years 
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was  a  correspondent  In  China  and  edited 
the  'Selected  Works  of  Mao  T^-tung." 

Mr.  Shaw  makes  several  points  that 
we  should  weigh  In  considering  the  "de- 
isolation"  of  Communist  China.  We  must 
avoid  policy  decisions  in  regard  to  Red 
China  predicated  on  the  basU  of  wish- 
ful thinking  about  an  emerging  new 
leadership  and  our  posslbllitiea  of  In- 
fluencing thla  leadership  in  directions 
we  would  prefer. 

Attempts  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
fluence the  Communist  bloc  nations  al- 
ways seem  to  translate  into  scientific, 
technical,  and  other  material  assistance 
which  provides  the  leadership,  new  or 
old.  with  materials  which  help  them  to 
accomplish  their  objecUves.  It  does  not 
change  their  objectives  but  .simply  al- 
lows them  to  divert  resources  to  projects 
Uiey  consider  more  important,  for  in- 
stance, the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  to  benefit  from  Western 
technological  advances. 

Free  trade  between  free  nations  is  to 
our  advantage.  It  prevents  conflicts  due 
to  various  protectionist  measures  from 
arising.  Trade  between  free  nations  and 
Communist  nations,  however,  does  noth- 
ing but  Increase  their  strength  while  in 
no  way  alleviating  the  source  of  conflict 
since  that  conflict  is  ideological. 

We  must  dwcard  the  outworn  notions 
of  economic  determlnl5m.  We  cannot 
buy  the  Communists  off  nor  quell  the 
spirit  of  conquest  with  washing  ma- 
chines. Trading  with  the  vaiious  na- 
tional contingents  of  Bolshevism  Is  an 
exercise  In   national   masochism. 

The  article  follows: 

A  WAJurmo  AoAZNST  Mao 
I  By  Bruno  Sbaw) 
In   the  Soviet  tTolon  under  Joset  Stalin. 
at  least  700.000  members  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  were  murdered  or  perished  In 
labor  camps,  in  addition  to  miJliona  of  peas- 
ants who  were  deliberately  starved  to  death. 
In    Oermsny.    Hitler   and    his    accomplices 
murdered  more  than  six  mtlJUon  men.  women 
and  children,  and  plunged  the  world  into  the 
catastrophe  of  World  War  II. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  in  his  t>etrafal  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  has  already  slauKhtered.  exiled 
and  Imprisoned  more  than  the  total  number 
of  people  killed  and  mutilated  by  Stalin  and 
Hitler  combined.  And  under  Mao's  chosen 
successor.  Lin  Plao.  by  Un'a  owa  testimony, 
the  worst  Is  yet  to  come. 

Stalin.  Hitler  and  Mao  each  proclaimed  hia 
Intention  to  remold  the  world  by  genocide 
on  a  vast  scale,  for  racial  or  economic  rea- 
sonti — Stalin  in  his  Problems  of  Leninism. 
Hitler  in  his  Mein  Kampf.  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
m  his  Selected  Works.  It  wm  only  after 
Stalin  and  Hitler  were  dead  that  the  presa 
of  the  world,  including  our  own,  acknowl- 
edged that  both  had  been  Khizophrenlc 
paranoUcs. 

Will  we  have  to  wait  untu  Mao  Tae-tung. 
too,  leaves  our  mundane  sphere  before  it  will 
be  acknowledged  thnt  this  murderer  of  mil- 
lions of  his  own  people  for  "harboring  wrong 
thoughts"  Is  as  paranoid  as  were  Stalin  and 
Hitler?  And  that  hia  chosen  successor  Mar- 
shal Lin  Plao.  la  equally  so? 

Mao  Tse-tung,  In  his  swindle  of  the  Chi- 
nese people.  Invoked  the  name  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-aen.  the  revered  founder  of  tbm  Chinese 
revolution  of  this  century.  It  gained  for  him 
the  devoted  following  of  tens  of  millions  of 
landless  Chlneae  tenant-farmer  peasants  who 
constituted  90  per  cent  of  all  the  people  of 
China. 

Dr.  Sun  advocated  the  Mfnsheng  prin- 
ciple—"each  tUler  of  the  aon  wOl  poasess  bla 
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own  fields— that  la  to  be  the  Onal  fruit  of 
our  efforta." 

Par  from  being  the  "final  fmlt"  of  the 
Mao  Tse-tung's  efforts,  however,  this  waa  Co 
be  only  the  "first  stage"  of  his  revolution. 
In  the  "second  stage"  Mao  took  away  from 
the  tiller  the  land  for  which  the  peasant 
had  been  tricked  into  allegiance  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  China. 

In  bis  Selected  Works.  Mao  Tse-tung  dis- 
closes his  plans  for  the  non-Communist 
world.  It  will  have  to  "play  a  role  In  the 
world  counter-revolution,  or  on  the  anti- 
Imperialist  front  play  a  role  In  the  world 
revelation."  There  can  be  no  escape,  says 
Mno.  "There  Is  not  a  third  road." 

Between  July  7. 1037.  when  Japan  attacked 
China,  and  December  7.  1941.  when  Japan 
i>ombed  Pearl  Harbor,  American  business- 
men made  huge  proOu  selling  to  Japan  such 
"ijon-strateglc  materials"  as  cotton  for  gun- 
cotton,  copper  for  cannon  shells,  steel  for 
bullets,  and  toll  to  make  the  Japanese  war 
m- chine  wheels  spin. 

In  the  leaO'B  our  Industrlaliata  did  even 
more  business  In  thexe  "n  on -strategic  ma- 
terial!-" with  Hitler.  And  from  hlra  we  got 
World  War  n.  with  Its  hnrven  of  American 
dend. 

Now  we  are  being  urged  io  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  "de-isolate"  Red  China  by  entering 
into  "Bclentlflc  and  technical  cooperation" 
with  Peking.  We  did  that  with  the  Soviet 
tTnlon.  We  built  their  first  great  hydroelec- 
tric project.  rJielr  great  Cooner  Dam.  in  1934, 
We  did  It  with  Japan  We  did  It  with  Nazi 
Germany.  And  with  what  disastrous  resultsl 
Do  we  now  have  to  do  It  all  over  again  with 
Red  China? 

It  15  also  suggested  that  the  United  SUtes 
.'.faould  recognize  Red  China  and  lead  the 
way  to  seating  the  Peking  regime  In  the 
United  Nations  on  the  theory.  It  seema  to 
me,  that  If  you  put  a  fox  In  a  ben  coop 
(even  a  hen  coop  which  already  has  some 
pretty  noisome  creatures  in  it)  It  will  turn 
into  a  chicken. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  a  German  phi- 
losopher, Georg  WUhelm  Priedrlch  Hegel, 
wrote:  "Peoples  and  governments  never  have 
learned  anything  from  history,  or  acted  on 
principles  deduced  from  it."  I  wonder  If 
what  be  wrote  bo  long  ago  holds  as  good 
now  as  It  did  then.  If  It  docs,  heaven  help 
us  all. 


TOM  WICKER  ON  PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Tom  Wicker,  discussed  the  trade 
bill  which  win  come  before  the  full  House 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  November  18,  In 
today's  edition  of  the  paper. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  protectionist  as- 
pects of  the  legLslation  which  I  sincerely 
believe  will  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  our  Nation  In  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  Wicker  addresses  this  point  in  his 
well-written  piece.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  fiAr.  Speaker, 
and  herewith  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  19701 

Thb   Peotectionist   Snowbaxj. 

(By  Tom  Wicker^ 

Nothing  seems  more  paradoxical,  at  first 

glance,  thui  that  Oongraea  shouM  In   1070 

revert  to  the  kind  of  protectionist  legislation 
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that  has  not  been  enacted  since  Secretary  of 
State  CordeU  HuU  made  free  trade  the  cor- 
nerstone of  his  policy  in  the  1D30'8.  In  fact, 
there  are  good  reasons  why  It  should  be  so. 
but  even  better  reasons  why  President  Nlxou 
and  Congressional  leaden  of  both  parties 
should  combine  to  fruittra:«  the  Impulse. 

Puilltlcally.  the  thing  seems  simply  to  have 
gotten  out  of  hand.  Mi.  Nixon  pledged  In  hl& 
cimpalgn  to  do  something  to  assist  textile 
manufacturers,  who  tracUtlonally  plead 
themselves  hard-pressed  by  low-coet  Imports. 
When  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
opc-ied  negotiation.^  for  voluntary  restraints 
by  the  Japinese.  the  AdmlnlstraUon  appar- 
ently aaked  RepresentaUve  Wilbur  MUls  of 
Arkanra?.  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee,  to  prepare  a  bill  that 
would  Impose  textile  Import  quotas.  In  the 
hope  that  such  a  bUI  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground would  push  the  Japanese  to  a  vol- 
untiiry  ajjreement. 

Given  that  much  enc .jurageroent,  the  Ways 
aiiU  Means  Committee  actually  wrote  a  bill 
that  would  Impose  quota£  not  only  on  textiles 
but  on  shoes  and  on  a  wide  range  of  other 
goods  when  and  If  Imports  reach  certain 
levels.  But  no  voluntary  textUe  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached  with  the  Japanese — al- 
though negotiations  continue— and  at  this 
moment  there  appears  a  good  chance  that 
some  form  of  the  Mills  blU  wlU  pass  both 
houaes. 

The  protectionist  fever  may  not  be  quite 
so  Illogical  as  It  seems,  in  a  venturesome 
paper  prepared  for  the  recent  Atlantic  Con- 
ference In  Puerto  Rico,  economist  Lawrence 
Krause  argued  that  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  have  much  to  gain  by  devoting  Its  efforts 
to  the  further  freeing  of  world  trade,  because 
Its  economy  was  moving  so  rapidly  aheai 
with  the  production  of  servlcea  rather  than 
the  production  of  exportable  gooda;  he  cited 
a  Department  of  Labor  projection  that  fore- 
casts an  American  labor  force  more  than  two- 
thirds  employed,  by  1980.  In  service  produc- 
tion (government,  education,  health,  fi- 
nance, etc.). 

Mr.  Krause  also  suggested  that  American 
private  investment  abroad,  based  on  current 
trends,  would  be  yielding  such  dividend  and 
Interest  returns  by  1980  that  the  nation 
would  no  longer  need  to  run  a  big  trade  sur- 
plus to  maintain  balance-of- payments  equi- 
librium. Por  both  reasons,  the  traditional 
argument  against  protecUonist  poUcles— 
that  they  Invite  retaliation  against  the  ex- 
pwt  of  American  goods — la  politically  less 
cogent  as  Its  direct  economic  validity  de- 
clines. 

The  economist  was  by  no  meand  argulnj 
for  the  Mills  bill.  Indeed,  his  paper  made 
clear  one  particularly  Ironic  fact,  it  was  that 
agriculture,  because  Its  comparative  advan- 
tage Is  based  on  Und.  climate  and  technology 
rather  than  on  labor,  la,  and  would  continue 
to  be,  vitally  dependent  on  exports.  Hence, 
to  the  extent  that  the  MIIU  bill  would  pro- 
voke retaliation  abroad,  that  retaliation 
probably  would  fall  moat  severely  on  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports,  although  American 
farmera  gain  no  compensating  beneflt*. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  United  States  has 
little  to  gain  from  further  free-trade  Initia- 
tives, that  Is  not  a  Justification  for  reverting 
to  protectionism.  Mr.  Krause's  point  was 
that  in  the  1970's  the  United  States  oould 
take  unilateral  steps  to  export  services  and 
reduce  domestic  prices  (by  lowering  Its  own 
Import  barriers);  but  that  ftn-ther  initiatives 
for  reciprocal  trade  liberalization  probably 
should  come  from  goods  exporters,  notably 
the  European  Common  Market. 

A  new  round  of  American  protectlon<8m 
unquestionably  would  impede  such  inltia- 
xSvc^  tot  years  to  oome.  Moreover,  In  addition 
to  damaging  agricultural  interests — a  point 
that  (arm-state  members  oX  Congress  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  when  they  vote  on  the  Mills 
bill— protectionist  legislation  Inevitably  will 
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increase  American  prices,  thus  sacrificing 
consumer  Interests  for  those  of  textUe  and 
footwear  interests.  Mr.  Nixon's  so-called 
silent  majority  will  pay  more  for  Its  shirts, 
blouses,  underwear  and  shoes  If  he  and  Con- 
eresstonal  leaders  fall  now  to  stop  the  pro- 
tectionist snowball  that  they  first  started 
down  the  hill. 

If  a  last-mluute  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  to  obviate  the  bill.  Mr.  Nixon 
could  again  threaten  a  veto  and  relieve  Mr. 
Mills  of  the  necessity  to  push  his  commlt- 
t«e*s  bill;  the  President  could  truthfully 
claim  to  have  done  his  best  to  keep  his  pledge 
to  the  textile  men.  And  when  will  there  be 
a  better  time,  or  a  better  Issue,  for  the  pros- 
pective new  Speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Al- 
bert of  Oklahoma,  and  for  those  who  want 
to  succeed  him  as  majority  leader,  to  show 
the  kind  of  leadership  they  aim  to  exerci.w? 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 
OF  NEW  YORK.  UPON  RECEIPT  OF 
FIRST  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD,  ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE, 
JANUARY  24.  1969 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP    NEW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  seek  to  rectify  an  error  on 
my  part.  St.  Francis  College  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  an  alum- 
nus, presents  annually  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  I  was  extremely  gratified 
to  be  the  first  recipient  of  this  award. 
It  was  presented  to  me  at  a  lunche<m  on 
January  24.  1969.  At  the  luncheon  I 
promised  Rev.  Brother  Urban  Gon- 
noud.  O.SP..  president,  St.  Francis 
College,  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  distribution 
to  the  alumni.  Having  failed  to  do  so  at 
the  time,  I  now  include  them. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  at  that  time  to  visit  a  college 
where  values  and  a  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion were  still  intact.  I  salute  the  faculty, 
the  students,  and  graduates  of  St. 
Francis.  My  remarks  follow; 

Reverend  Brother  tJrban.  members  of  the 
Council  of  Regents,  distinguished  alumni  and 
guests,  gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  Join  so  many  old 
friends.  That  pleas\ire  is  Intensified  because 
of  the  signal  honor  you  are  bestowing  upon 
me  today.  To  have  one's  public  service  recog- 
nised by  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  Is 
always  a  welcome  happening.  To  have  one's 
own  alma  mater  confer  an  honor  upon  you 
Is  an  even  more  gratifying  experience.  Some- 
how It  refutes  the  lotig  accepted  premise 
"that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  among  his 
own  people."  I  am  truly  proud  to  have  my 
beloved  St.  Francis  College  extend  thia 
Award  to  me  today. 

Over  the  years  I  have  maintained  great 
admiration  for  this  Cc^lege.  I  have  been  proud 
of  its  traditions  and  Its  own  long  history  of 
public  service. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  that  year  after 
year  for  these  many  years.  St.  Prancis  has  not 
deviated  from  its  objective  to  seek  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  student  for  respon- 
sible citizenship  and  moral  Integrity.  St. 
Prancis  has  achieved  that  objective  by  an 
\)nswervlng  program  for  training  every  stu- 
dent's Intellect  and  by  disciplining  his  will. 

St.  Prancis  can  well  be  proud  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished alunml.  so  many  of  whom  have 
foUowed  careers  of  public  service.  The  facul- 
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ty  m«nbers  of  St.  Ftancis  can  be  proud  of 
their  relationship  with  their  students  which 
has  been  such  as  to  Inspire  70  percent  of 
the  graduates  to  continue  their  education 
in  graduate  or  professional  schools.  The  fact 
that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  graduates 
of  St.  Prancis  could  be  and  are  accepted  by 
the  leading  Institutions  In  America  offering 
graduate  courses  is  in  Itself  a  tribute  to  the 
high  academic  standards  which  Brother 
Urban  and  his  flue  faculty  and  staff  have 
maintained. 

I  am  proud  too  of  my  Alma  Mater  that 
it  has  not  been  the  scene  of  violence  and 
mass  misbehavior  of  Its  almost  2.000  stu- 
dents. This  lack  of  sit-ins.  demonstrations. 
strikes  and  other  disruptive  practices  becom- 
ing so  widespread  among  our  colleges  and 
universities  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  resident  racllltles  on  our  campus. 
It  results  primarily  from  the  fact  that  our 
studenu  and  their  parents  appreciate  both 
the  need  for  the  best  possible  education  at- 
tainable and  the  quality  of  training  which 
St.  Prancis  affords  the  students  fortunate 
enough  to  be  accepted. 

My  friends.  I  am  both  saddened  and  re- 
sentful over  the  Irresponsible  actions  of  a 
small  but  very  articulate  minority  of  our 
American  college  students  who  succeed  in 
disrupting  college  and  university  programs 
and  activities.  I  regret  that  serious  young 
Americans,  ambitious  to  learn  and  improve 
themselves  are  thwarted  In  their  efforts  to 
acquire  all  that  faculties  and  academic  fel- 
lowship can  offer — thwarted  because  of  a 
small  group  of  immature  and  irresponsible 
trouble-makers.  I  resent  the  situation  that 
tolerates  the  ridicule  and  humiliation  of 
some  of  our  foremost  and  world  renowned 
educational  leaders  and  public  servants  by 
a  small  disruptive  group  led  by  equally  ir- 
responsible individuals  many  of  whom  pos- 
sess questionable  character  and  motives. 

My  friends,  I  am  so  concerned  about  the 
adverse  effect  these  minority  groups  are  hav- 
ing upon  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  I  am  aerloualy  contemplating  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Congress  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  what  Is  taking  place  on  so  many 
campuses  today. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  unquestioned 
right  to  study  this  cancerous  growth  not  only 
because  of  our  stewardship  responsibilities 
related  to  the  broad  federal  subsidies  to 
higher  education,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  safeguarding  our  American  institutions 
and  the  American  public  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  implementation  of  a  sinister  plan 
for  increased  civil  disobedience  and  to  en- 
gender mass  revolt.  I  am  convinced  that 
government  at  all  levels,  federal,  state  and 
municipal,  as  well  as  the  governing  process  of 
college  and  universities  themselves  must  be 
stxengthened  at  once  to  assure  that  every 
student  who  wants  to  study  and  learn  has 
an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  do  so.  Stu- 
dents who  along  with  their  parents  have 
saved  and  scrimped,  even  to  sacrlflclng  to  fi- 
nance a  college  education,  should  not  have 
their  financial  investment  Imperiled  by  a 
small  disruptive  element  of  misguided 
campus  agitators. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  studenu  desiring 
to  have  greater  voice  In  the  rules  which 
govern  them.  Students  deserve  to  be  heard 
as  to  curriculum  changes  or  additions.  All  of 
this  can  be  achieved  through  established 
procedures  which  are  predicated  upon  mu- 
tual respect  and  dignity  of  purpose.  A  col- 
lie administration  which  denies  the  stu- 
de-nts  such  privileges  and  the  rights  of 
petition  merits  the  articulate  wrath  of  lu 
studenu.  Fortunately  there  are  few  of  such 
undemocratic  institutions  in  our  great  land 
today. 

I  would  comment  upon  another  great 
change  which  haa  been  taking  place  through- 
out our  colleges  and  universities  over  the 
past  decade  or  so.  I  am  delighted  that  our 
young  people,   men   and   women,   alike   ua 
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Injecting  themseWe*  Into  the  study  of  and 
personal  participation  in  politics. 

For  for  too  long  our  etudentg  were  lethar- 
gic, complacent  and  almost  totally  Insulated 
from  the  poUUcaJ  scene  and  the  great  Issues 
which  faced  the  voters  of  America.  Por  far 
too  long  our  faculties  und  educators  gener- 
ally considered  it  Improper  or  even  unethi- 
cal to  engage  in  any  actlvlUes  of  a  political 
nature.  Pedagogues  and  studenta  alike  stood 
aloof  and  even  looked  down  upon  the  politi- 
cal process  and  abhored  the  -people  known 
as  politicians.  A  professor  who  ran  for  pub- 
lic office  was  a  •"maverick."  One  who  in- 
vited poUtical  discussions  in  his  classroom 
was  labeled  a  radical  or  a  "Red." 

Today  this  picture  has  had  a  vast  change 
and  faculty  members  and  students  alike  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  our  thinking,  "doing  citi- 
zens" who  want  to  see  our  precious  demo- 
cratic rights  and  privileges  achieve  the  ut- 
most for  our  nation. 

The  President  of  St.  Prancis  College,  our 
respected  and  beloved  Brother  Urban,  is  one 
who  has  long  re&ponded  to  the  demands  of 
civic  participation-  He  has  shunned  the  lime- 
light of  the  poliUcal  arena  but  has  never- 
theless exerted  a  telling  Influence  both 
among  political  candidates  and  voters.  His 
Interests  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
local  scene  but  he  has  seen  fit  to  have  his 
voice  heard  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

I  was  personally  thrilled  with  Brother 
Urban's  appearance  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
where  in  a  dignified  ceremony  at  the  White 
House,  he  presented  our  great  retired  Prebl- 
dent  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  with  »n  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

My  friends,  in  closing  I  want  to  say  again 
how  very  proud  I  am  to  be  a  Regent  of  St. 
Francis  College;  I  want  to  say  how  very 
privileged  I  am  to  have  had  the  friendship 
of  Brother  Urban,  many  members  of  this 
faculty  and  so  many  tine  alumni;  and  I 
want  to  say  once  more  how  truly  honored 
I  feel  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  award. 
I  shall  cherish  it  always. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
ON  PUBLIC  PROJECTS 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  17.  1970 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
programs  that  have  employed  senior  citi- 
zens on  public  projecLs  we  have  seen  that 
public  senlce  employment  can  be  effi- 
cient and  constructive.  We  have  also  seen 
that  older  people  urgently  desire  the  op- 
porttmity  to  work.  I  support  this  bill  in 
the  belief  that  such  programs  could  be 
continued  or  expanded  to  give  more 
senior  citizens  a  rewarding  way  in  which 
to  increase  their  incomes.  Programs  like 
Green  Thumb,  which  operates  in  my 
State,  should  be  continued  or  expanded. 

Include  the  following: 

Obeen   Thi;mb.   Inc.,  Nationai.  FARMCas 
Ukiok 

Provides  older,  retired  low  Income  farmers 
with:  Useful  work,  extra  income,  a  new  starT. 

Twenty  million  persons  in  America  today 
arc  65  or  older.  A  great  number  of  them  ll\-e 
on  Incomes  that  are  too  low  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  find  themselves  in  situations  where  job 
prospects  are  rare.  Most  are  unable  to  find 
work  They  feel  useless  and  rejected,  aban- 
doned and  forgotten  Under  these  conditions, 
their  health  declines,  their  bills  pile  up.  and 
their  situation  worsens.  Green  Thumb  xiro- 
vides  employment  for  older,  retired  people 
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With  rurni  background:  It  helps  them  not 
with  a.  handout  but  with  an  opportunity  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

WKAT   19  OftEXN   THUMB? 

Oreeu  Thumb  \s  ui  •mployment  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union 
under  a  grant  from  the  OS.  DepAriment  of 
iJibor  as  part  of  the  Nelaon-Lalrd  Main- 
stream programs.  It  now  employs  over  2,000 
m  14  states.  They  are  Arkanuas,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  Miunr^ota,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey. 
New  Tork.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pemuylvania. 
South  Dakota.  Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wiacoa«ln. 

WHAT  IS  rra   Pt'KPOSE? 

Its  purpose  Is  to  employ  older,  retired,  low 
Income  persons  to  beautify  highways,  build 
parks,  and  carry  out  conservation  and  com- 
munity betterment  projects. 

WHO  IB   ELtCtBLf? 

To  qualify,  a  person  must  be  at  least  55 
yean  old.  must  have  a  farming  or  rural  com- 
munity background,  and  he  below  the  pov- 
erty leveL  He  mu3t  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 

UOW  MUCH  CAN   a  WOKKn  KAKH? 

Each  worker  work£  3  days  a  week  at  tl.60 
an  hour.  This  working  arrangement  bringa 
hJm  a  yearly  income  of  IISOO.  The  average 
family  Income  of  Green  Thumb  workers  be- 
fore Joining  the  program  was  •900.00  per 
year.  Therefore,  the  S1500  he  earns  under  the 
Green  Thumb  program  provides  the  added 
tncorae  that  he  needs,  to  enable  him  to  work 
hl3  way  out  of  poverty. 

HOW  AUt  WOBKBRS  SU.ECTED? 

Local  community  action  agencies  and  or- 
ganlaationa  assist  In  recruiting  prospective 
workers.  These  agencies  refer  the  applicants 
to  the  employment  service  office  in  the  stale. 
The  employment  service  office  screens  them 
for  age.  income  and  background.  Green 
Thumb  hires  the  oldast  in  ihe  group  and 
those  with  the  lowest  Income. 

WHAT  KIND  or  TaArNDCC  DO  WOtK^U  aSCCTVET 

After  they  are  hired,  the  workers  spend 
their  first  day  on  the  Job  attending  a  day 
of  clasaroom-type  instruction  on  safety  and 
efficiency.  A  continuous  attempt  is  made  to 
orient  them  In  the  things  they  need  to  know 
about  the  Job  during  the  year  they  are  on 
the  Job. 

DO   WOaKCKS    WOftK    IN    CROUPST 

Green  Thumb  workers  work  In  crews  of 
about  7,  one  of  whom  Is  designated  as  crew 
foreman.  The  foreman  earnx  81.B5  per  hour 
and  can  earn  up  to  tl.700  per  year. 

WHAT   ASOVT    TEAN  SPOaTATION   TO    JOB  STTES? 

Crews  are  organized  into  car  pools,  and 
the  drivers  of  these  car  pools  are  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  8(  per  mUe  from  the  first  pick- 
up point,  to  the  Job  site  and  back  to  the 
first  pick-up  point. 

AXa  WOKKEBS  COVEKaS  BY   INSUBANCt? 

While  on  a  Job,  each  worker  is  protected 
by  Workmen's  Compensation  and  OlsablUty 
Insurance.   Re  also  has   a  generAl   liability 

protection. 

WHAT  Xr  A    WOEKEB   HAS  A  CSICVANCE? 

Any  worker  who  has  a  grlevanc«  or  a  ctxn- 
plalnt  may  discuss  it  with  his  foreman,  bis 
Held  supervisor,  or  state  Green  Thumb  di- 
rector. If  ha  falls  to  get  satisfaction  from 
such  discussions,  be  has  a  right  for  a  hearing 
by  the  National  Green  Thumb  Qrtevanc* 
Conunltte«. 

HOW  DO  ACCNCZKS  OCT  TO  PARTICirATB? 

Local  government  agencies  may  request  to 
participate  In  a  Green  Thumb  project  in  a 
Green  Thumb  st»t«  by  writing  the  estate 
Green  Thumb  office  describing  the  proposed 
project  in  detail. 

WHAT    DO    LOCAL    AGCMCIES    PROVIDE? 

Local  agencies  must  provide  all  materials, 
Inoluding  pUounga,  lumber,  heavy  equlp- 
manC,  cameot  and  otber  neceeeary  matertiUa. 
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While    OT   provides    supefvlaion,   the    local 
agency   should   oversee   the  project. 

WHAT    TTPE    or    PEOJECTS    ABE    THXEZ    TO    DOT 

Any  type  of  beautificatioa  projects,  coa> 
servatlon  or  oommunlty  betterment  pro>6cts. 
on  any  publicly  owned  land,  or  land  owned 
by  a  noD-proQt  organization. 

HOW  M17CH  or  THE  riTNDS  GO  TO  WORKSOSf 

A  good  85'",  of  the  program  funds  go  to 
the  workers. 

SOME     or     THE     AGENCIES     AND     OKOANI^MTIONS 
NOW  WORKING   WITH   GREEN  THUMB 

Department  of  highways. 

State  Parka  and  Conservation  Dcpt. 

State  Forests. 

County  Commissioner's  Office. 

County  Park  Oept. 

City  Park  Dept. 

Local  Historical  Societies. 

Senior  Citizen  and  Community  Centers. 

GREEK    THITMB    TTEUt   omCBS 

P.O.  Box  4241.  Asher  Avenue  Station.  Llt- 
Ue  Rock,  Arkansas  73304— (501)   963-1771. 

Vehsiage  Bidg..  3rd  &  Chestnut  St«..  Sey- 
mour. Indiana  47274— (812)    522-7930. 

P.O.  Box  A,  Main  Street,  BeattyvlUe,  Ky. 
41311— (606)  464-8611. 

P.O.  Box  310.  Wndena.  Minn.  S8482— (218> 
631-3483. 

640  N.  48th  Street,  Uncola.  Nebraska 
66504— (402)   466-2206. 

Trenton  Trust  Bldg..  Rm.  702,  Trenton, 
N.J.  08608— (609)  303-^68. 

23  Main  St.,  CobleskUI,  N.T.  12043  — (518> 
234-3581. 

1I4I  West  SheHdan.  Okla.  City.  Okla. 
73106— (405)  232-2044 

215  Front  St  N.E.,  Salem.  Oregon  97301  — 
(503)   58&'3433. 

Post  once  Bldg  Sandy  Lake,  Pb..  16146— 
(4121   376-5461 

513  South  Main  Ave.,  Room  404.  Stoux 
FalU.  8.D.  57104— (605)  332-7991. 

2520  S.  State  Street.  Room  170.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84115— (801)  484-2734 

Marshall  Bldg..  Main  Street,  Blackstone, 
Va.  23824 — (703)  292-3698. 

Clark  County  Courthouse,  Room  309. 
Nelllsvllle.   Wis..  54456— (715)    743-3036. 

For  more  information  on  Oreen  Thumb  or 
Oreen  Light,  contact  your  local  Oreen 
Thumb  office. 


TRAINED  TO  DO  EVERYTHING  BUT 
PIOHT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMin 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  t7,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thJs 
point  I  would  lUce  to  Insert  in  the  Rxcord 
a  very  interesting  article  which  appeared 
In  the  February  edition  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  The 
author  Is  Maj.  John  Alger,  retired,  who 
has  an  excellent  background  In  the  field 
of  military  history. 

The  article  deals  with  the  previous  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  an  all  volunteer 
Army  in  1947.  Major  Alger  relates  the 
findings  of  the  "Doollttle  Commission" 
and  the  results  which  were  achieved  by 
following  the  recommendations  of  this 
study  group.  It  was  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war  that  the  revision 
of  the  training  proceduies  which  had 
taken  place  in  order  to  make  the  Armed 
Forces  more  attractive  to  potential  re- 
cruits had  resulted  in  soldiers  who  were 
trained  to  do  everything  but  fight. 
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since  we  do  not  want  to  repeat  this 
error.  I  would  advise  all  who  are  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  a  volunteer 
Armed  Forces,  to  carefully  study  Major 
Alger's  findings.  We  must  not  sacriCce 
the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  an 
attempt  to  recruit.  This  is  especially  true 
of  changes  in  training  which  adversely 
elTect  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  As 
George  Washington  so  rightly  pointed 
out  about  discipline — 

It  la  the  aoul  oX  an  army.  It  makes  small 
numbers  formidable;  procures  success  to  the 
weak,  and  esteem  to  all. 

If  cur  forces  are  going  to  be  reduced 
in  number  it  is  apparent  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  smaller  forces  must  be  all 
the  higher  to  compensate  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  nimibcrs. 

Many  feel  that  ending  the  draft  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  harmony 
in  our  Nation.  This  is  questionable  since 
the  draft  has  been  in  continuous  exist- 
ence &ince  1940,  with  the  exception  of 
1917-43,  while  the  strife  we  witness  to- 
day is  of  a  more  recent  vintage.  What- 
ever the  case,  let  us  not  allow  our  desire 
for  internal  peace  to  replace  a  sober 
analysis  of  what  training  procedures  are 
necessary  to  produce  forces  that  can 
adequately  defend  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

TrtE    Objecttvt    Was    a    Volttntecb    Asm* 
(By  MaJ.  John  Alger) 

In  1046.  the  0.S.  armed  forces  were  re- 
ceiving the  full  blast  of  the  antl-mllltBry 
criticism  that  has  followed  the  ending  of 
every  American  war. 

In  response  to  the  clamor  to  "bring  the 
boys  borne,"  more  Lhsn  six  million  men  had 
been  discharged  In  the  nine  months  follow- 
ing VJ-day,  but  criticism  of  the  military  was 
Increasing  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio.  la 
the  past,  the  complaints  had  ended  as  war- 
time rorces  were  demobilized  and  the  coun- 
try returned  to  Its  normal  isolationism  with 
proresslonn.1  volunteer  forces  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  post-World  War  II  situation  was  en- 
tirely new  and  disturbingly  different.  It  was 
obvious  that  there  could  be  no  return  to 
Isolationism  and  that  an  army  of  at  least  a 
million  men  would  tie  needed  to  provide  oc- 
cupation forces  In  Germany  and  Japan.  It 
was  also  apparent  that,  with  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  American  people,  any  attempt  to 
put  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1945  into 
effect  would  be  political  suicide. 

People  wanted  to  forget  the  draft  and  the 
war.  A  volunteer  army  was  the  only  answer. 
And  so.  with  the  tide  of  anti-military  com- 
plaint* BtUl  rlBlng.  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
P.  Patterson  appointed  a  slx>m^mber  board. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  18  March  1D46,  In- 
structed to  study  officer. 'enlisted  man  reia- 
tlonahlpB  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  practices,  lavs,  and  reg- 
ulations to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Board  was  Instructed  to  concern  Itself 
with  an  examination  of  complaints  of  lack 
of  democracy  in  the  Army,  Instanceji  of  in- 
competent leadership,  and  the  abuse  of  priv- 
ileges. Information  was  to  be  obtained  from 
former  8oldler.s'  written  statements,  from  re- 
corded interviews  of  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  Board,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and  letters  received  by  the  Board, 
and  radio  commentary.  In  addition,  the  War 
Department  furnished  the  Board  de^alled  in- 
formation on  the  differential  treatment  ac- 
corded officers  and  enlisted  men. 

All  six  members  of  the  Board  were  former 
enlisted  men.  including  Lieutenant  Oeneral 
James  H.  ("Jimmy")  Doollttle.  the  Chairman, 
and  hero  of  the  first  bomber  raid  over  Tokyo, 
and  Lieutenant  Oeneral  (Retired)  Troy  H. 
Mlddleton,  former  eonunander  of  the  Army's 
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45th  Division  and  vm  Corp*.  It  was  noted 
by  the  skeptical  that  no  graduate  of  the 
VS.  Military  Academy  was  included.  Other 
members  were; 

Robert  NevUle.  former  lieutenant  colonel, 
who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  Yank  magazine 
.IS  an  enlisted  man  and  later  served  as  editor 
of  Stars  and  Stripea  in  Italy. 

Adna  H.  UnderhlU.  a  former  platooh 
sergeant  and  captain,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned from  OfQcer  Candidate  School,  and 
had  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  combat 
nt  Anzlo. 

Jake  W.  Lindsey.  former  technical  sergeant, 
who  was  the  hundredth  infantryman  to  win 
the  Medal  of  Honor  in  World  War  tl. 

Meryl  M.  Frost,  former  sergeant,  who  had 
been  seriously  wounded  in  Italy.  After  18 
months  recuperating  in  Army  hospitals,  he 
returned  to  Dartmouth  College  to  win  the 
Philadelphia  Sportswrlters'  Award  as  the 
most  courageous  athlete  of  1945. 

The  report  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
Board's  purpose,  followed  by  a  hlstwical  note 
to  the  effect  that,  although  the  American 
military  system  is  derived  from  the  Prussian 
and  the  British  armies,  the  phrase  "caste 
system'  cannot  be  appropriately  applied  to 
It,  since  the  selection  of  Individuals  for 
comnilsalooed  rank  is  based  on  democratic 
principles.  Ncvertheleas.  the  Board  cited 
instances  of  strained  relationships  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Civil  War.  and  World 
War  I.  The  causes  were  alleged  to  be  resent- 
ment of  "arlEtocratic"  rank  and  privUeges 
that  had  no  significance  or  value,  and  the 
officers'  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
enlisted  men. 

After  World  War  11,  the  complaints  re- 
flected the  higher  educational  levels  of  the 
enlisted  men,  which  made  them  much  more 
critical  of  both  their  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers.  ThL<;  attitude  had  also  been 
commented  upon  afWr  World  War  X.  In  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and,  In  the 
wake  of  World  War  U,  the  Board's  report 
stated.  "slmUar  reaction  to  the  military 
establishment  Ib  appearing.  Concurrently 
with  widespread  discussions  of  demobiliza- 
tion, enlistment  and  re-enlistment  in  the 
armed  services,  the  extension  of  the  Draft 
Act.  universal  military  training,  unification 
of  the  military  services,  and  a  host  of  other 
problems,  involving  both  Army  and  NB\'y  and 
their  relation  to  International  issues,  much 
Is  being  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  ofilcer/erUisted  man  relationships." 

Commenting  on  complnlnts  of  lack  of 
democracy  In  the  Army,  the  report  explained 
and  to  some  extent  defended,  rank  and  privi- 
lege. 

"Those  .  ■ .  who  understood  the  mission  or 
objective  of  an  Army  whether  in  peace- 
time or  In  an  emergency,  did  not  argue  for 
the  abolition  of  rank  or  privileges  In  the  mili- 
tary service. 

"A  review  of  the  Russian  experience  with 
their  own  military  system  during  and  after 
the  Revolution  In  the  winter  of  1017-191B. 
when  the  Red  Army  abolished  rank  and 
privUeges,  brings  to  light  the  fact  recogni- 
tion was  not  given  by  the  Russians  at  that 
time  to  the  essentials  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceeding  paragraph.  In  subsequent  revamping 
of  their  military  system  In  terms  of  these 
basic  principles,  the  pendulum  swung  In  the 
other  direction  and  the  Russian  officer  corps 
now  has  greater  prestige  and  privileges  than 
before  the  reorganlEBtion  was  attempted  and 
far  more  than  Is  accorded  officers  In  our 
Army." 

Having  considered  the  testimony  of  the  61 
witnesses  who  appeared  in  person  and  the 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  received,  the 
Board  reported  that  the  official  gap.  estab- 
U.<ihed  by  regulations  and  tradition,  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  was  the  basis  of 
the  majority  of  complaints  and  unfavorable 
criticism.  In  this  connection,  a  report  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  pub- 
lished 3  May  1046,  was  quoted,  stating  tJiat 
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72  per  cent  of  a  cross-section  of  the  nation 
said  "good  Idea"  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  if 
Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  had  the  same 
food,  clubs  and  social  privileges?  "  Officers 
were  reported  to  be  about  equaUy  divided 
on  the  question,  but  80  per  cent  of  former 
eiUlsted  men  favored  eliminating  special 
privUeges  for  officers.  Also  quoted  was  an 
Army  survey,  made  after  VJ-day,  which  had 
reported  that  79  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
men  questioned  a^rreed  with  the  following 
statement:  "An  officer  will  not  lose  the 
respect  of  his  men  if  he  pals  around  with 
them  off  duty." 

With  such  evidence  at  hand,  and  Bp- 
parently  accepted  without  question,  the 
Doollttle  Board  set  about  the  task  of  plan- 
ning a  new  type  of  democratic  army,  attrac- 
tive to  volunteers  and  in  some  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  proletarian  Red  army  crlUclzed  In 
Its  own  report. 

Under  the  heading.  "An  Advanced  Con- 
cept," it  was  stated  that  both  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  letters  received  recom- 
mended a  new  system  of  personnel  organiza- 
tion that  would  erase  the  line  between  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men.  The  new  plan  called 
for  a  gradual  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Army,  with  each  step  up 
the  scale  Involving  an  increase  in  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  authority.  Selection  of 
individuals  for  any  position  In  the  scale 
would  be  made  only  by  competitive  examina- 
tions. Promotions  would  also  depend  on  the 
pa5.slng  of  examinations. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  It  was  stated. 
"the  pay  scale  would  correspond  to  t^at 
which  now  prevails  In  the  most  advanced 
personnel  management  systems  In  the  field 
of  business  and  Industry.  Monetary  allow- 
ances would  be  on  a  graduat«d  basis  but 
Toctors  other  than  rank  will  govern  the 
amounts  granted  at  each  level  In  the  scale." 

This  new  pay-as-you-grow  plan  would  not 
only  provide  Incentive  for  advancement,  and 
motivation  to  foUow  the  military  service  as 
a  career,  it  would  also  prevent  any  possibility 
of  Incompetents  getting  into  positions  of 
responslbiUty.  It  was  admitted  that  the  new 
approach  would  require  a  complete  revision 
of  Army  regulations,  "and  a  breakdown  of 
many   cu^oms  and  traditions." 

In  its  concl listens  the  Board  admitted  that 
there  had  been  complaints  against  the  mili- 
tary establishment  after  other  American 
wars,  and  attributed  them  to  the  "distaste 
of  citizens  in  our  democracy  for  a  regimented 
life  in  which  an  individual  to  some  extent 
Loses  bis  Identity."  And.  because  the  majority 
who  served  were  drafted — many  against  their 
will — much  of  the  general  criticism  could 
have  been  expected. 

"Americans  look  with  disfavor."  the  report 
continued,  "upon  any  system  which  grants 
unearned  privileges  to  a  t>&rtlcular  closa  of 
individuals  and  find  distasteful  any  ten- 
dency to  make  arbitrary  social  dlstinctlona 
between  two  parts  ot  tie  Army."  To  the 
okeptical.  this  seemed  a  curiously  Uloglcal 
statement  In  view  of  such  highly  prized 
American  status  symbols  as  memtxnhlp  in 
exclusive  collie  fraternities,  residence  in  an 
exclusive  and  expensive  community,  and 
membership  in  an  exclusive  country  club. 
However,  the  Doollttle  Board's  all-out  aim  to 
please  was  Indicated  In  Its  recommendations. 
After  two  paragraphs,  of  one  sentence  each, 
stating  that  we  must  have  an  Army  "modem, 
economical,  efficient  and  effective"  maintain- 
ing "the  control  and  discipline,  which  are 
essential  to  the  auccess  of  any  mUitary  In- 
fttitutlon;"  the  first  objective  mentioned  was 
maintenance  of  morale  so  that  "people  re- 
turning from  combat  duty  or  service  in  the 
military  establishment  return  In  the  best 
possible  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  splrit- 
ubI  condition.  Conditions  must  be  such  as  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier  &  favorable 
Impression  of  the  military   service  and   of 
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the  government."  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  Army  of  the  future  should  provide  "im- 
provement of  the  character,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  competence  of  its  members." 

And,  what,  if  any,  woul'  be  the  role  of 
the  ofGcer  in  tliis  new  and  Improved  Army? 
Repeating  the  vague  phrase,  "conditions 
must  be  such,"  the  Eloard  stated  that  the 
officer  corps  must  be  improved  so  that  it 
would  merit  the  respect  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians alike.  To  achieve  this  goal,  emphasis 
was  again  placed  on  competitive  cxamlna- 
tlons,  much  closer  supervision  by  command- 
ers, and  "measures  to  assure  freedom  from 
individual  prejudice,  favoritism  and  politi- 
cal pressure." 

The  democratic  nature  of  the  New  Army 
w^s  indicated  in  paragraph  12  of  the  recom- 
mendaUons  which  provided  that: 

"The  hand  salute  be  abandoned  off  all 
Army  installations  and  off  duty,  except  in 
occupied  terrltorltles  and  under  conditions 
where  the  procedure  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  properly  convey  military  dignity  to 
local  populations,  but  be  employed  In  all 
official  greetings  In  the  line  of  duty  and  con- 
tinue to  he  manifest  at  ceremonial  occK^lons 
and  when  the  national  anthem  is  played  or 
the  colors  pass  by.  That  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  eliminate  the  terms  and  concepts, 
'enlisted  men'  and  'officers.'  that  suitable 
substitutes  be  employed — e.g..  members  of 
the  commissioned  corps,  members  of  the 
noncommissioned  corps,  etc. — and  that  all 
military  personnel  bo  referred  to  as  'sol- 
diers'.* 

Warning  that  length  of  milit&ry  service 
seems  to  divorce  military  personnel  from  the 
civilian  outlook,  and  that  close  contact  and 
association  with  civilians  must  be  main- 
tained, paragraph  13  states  that  a  maxlmuni 
of  military  personnel  living  in  civilian  ccm- 
munitles,  rather  than  on  Army  posts, 
would  aid  In  maintaining  "the  mutual  ex- 
change of  Information  necessary  In  a  citi- 
zens" Army." 

The  report  also  called  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  statutes,  regulations,  customs. 
and  traditions  which  discourage  or  forbid 
social  associations  of  soldiers  of  similar  likes 
and  tastes  because  of  military  rot^ 

The  Doollttle  Board's  report  concluded 
with  the  suggestion  that  further  study  be 
made  of  accumulated  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  additional  Ideas  worthy  of 
acceptance. 

Following  the  War  Department's  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Doollttle  Board,  an 
Intensive  recruiting  campaign  for  the  "New 
Army"  was  launched  with  the  slogan  "Make 
It  A  MUllon."  One  unforgetable  poster 
showed  a  young  man  smiling  happily  and 
bore  the  message  "In  the  New  Army  your 
son's  personality  will  be  respected."  Other 
posters  stressed  pleasures  of  free  travel  over- 
seas aud  the  chance  to  learn  a  trade. 

The  Board  havme  directed  that  the  sol- 
dier's morale  was  to  be  maintained  by  im- 
p^o^'ing  him  mentally,  morally,  physically. 
and  spiritually,  training  schedule  soon  in- 
dicated that  more  time  was  being  spent  at 
lectures  and  in  class  rooms  than  on  the  drill 
field. 

For  mental  improvement  there  were  troop 
Information  and  education  lectures  on  pre- 
scribed subjects  such  as  "The  Soviet  Con- 
stitution." "The  New  England  States."  and 
"Mexico,  Our  Southern  Neighbor."  The  value 
of  this  Infonnatlon  to  nfiemen  was  not  ex- 
plained. 

As  this  was  to  be  an  Army  of  specialists, 
there  was  increased  emphasis  on  special 
schools  to  which  soldiers  were  sent  to  learn 
skills  previously  learned  by  on-the-job  train- 
ing In  their  own  tinlts.  Instead  of  reporting 
to  the  company  supply  sergeant  to  leam  to 
be  a  supply  clerk,  the  New  Army  soldier 
would  attend  a  six  weeks  course  In  Admin- 
istration and  Supply  at  the  Quartermaster 
School.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  he 
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would  return  to  his  unit  with  an  official 
document  verifying  his  new  status  and — 
If  he  wni  an  ea^er  beaver — notes  on  the 
latest  theories  on  supplj-  procedure  for  the 
edification  of  his  supply  sergeant. 

There  were  tchools  for  clerk-typists,  bakers. 
c^okn.  warehoufie  clerks,  and  chaplains'  as- 
sintrtnis.  to  name  only  a  few.  Soon  there  were 
suldleni  who  had  a  number  of  schools  on  their 
record,  some  because  they  found  classroom 
life  more  attractive  than  winter  maneuvers 
m  Germany  and  others  because  their  com- 
pany commanders  could  get  rtd  of  them  for 
irom  four  to  eight  weeks  by  sending  them 
to  school. 

The  Articles  of  War  defining  mlUt4iry  of- 
fenses and  the  penolile*  for  them,  formerly 
read  to  the  troops,  were  completely  revised 
and  superseded  by  The  Uniform  Code  of  MUi- 
tary  Justice.  The  new  code  provided  for  en- 
listed men  on  a  court-martial  board  when 
the  accused  was  an  enlisted  man  and  re- 
quested them.  This  seemingly  democraUc 
gesture  backilred  as  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  professional  noncommissioned  offlcers 
on  court-marttal  boards  were  frequencJy  more 
severe  than  the  ofllcers.  It  was  also  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  standards  of  conduct  of  the 
code  are  not  as  high  as  those  of  the  Old 
Articles  of  War,  Among  officers,  there  was 
discussion  of  the  old  A.  W.  95.  reading:  "Any 
officer,  cadet  or  midshipman  who  is  convicted 
of  conduct  \inbecomlng  an  officer  »nd  a  gen- 
Ueman  ahall  be  dlfimissed  from  the  service." 
This  was  now  modified  to  •  .  .  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  5hall  direct."  No 
longer  would  a  false  official  statement  or  his 
,5lgnature  on  a  false  report  result  In  inevi- 
table dismissal.  Nor  would  the  offlcers  word 
of  honor,  m  the  form  of  a  certificate,  be  ac- 
cepted without  question  as  It  had  been  m 
the  post. 

VoT  offlcers  and  noncommlsstoned  offlcers 
long  accustomed  to  accepting  a  way  of  life 
in  which  every  individual's  status  was  clearly 
defined,  adjustment  to  the  new  democratic 
Army  wafl  difficult  and,  for  many,  impossible. 
Disciplinary  authority  was  taken  away  from 
Junior  officers  and  company  commanders.  No 
longer  was  the  'Old  Man,"  the  company  com- 
mander, the  unchallenged  leade-r  with  the 
right  to  promote  and  demote,  and  to  rev.'ard 
and  punish.  Such  matters  now  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  higher  authority.  At  some  posts 
company  commanders  were  required  to  pro- 
vide a  suggestion  box  in  the  orderly  room  for 
the  convenience  of  soldiers  who  had  Ideas 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  unit.  There  were 
also  forms  to  be  signed  stating  that  the  in- 
dividual accepted  company  punishment  and 
waived  his  right  to  demand  a  court-martial 
instead- 
Hardest  hit  of  all  by  the  new  concept  of 
lecture-orlent«d  training  and  relaxed  stand- 
ards of  discipline  were  the  older  noncom- 
missioned officers  who.  In  the  past,  had  been 
known  as  the  backbone  of  the  Regular 
Army,  In  order  to  create  a  favorable  Impres- 
sion of  the  Army,  as  prescribed  by  the  Doo- 
little  Board,  the  traditional  tough  sergeant 
roust  now  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  new 
type  of  soldiers  whose  personalities  were  to 
be  respected.  The  sergeant  must  be  a  kindly 
father  image  who  never  used  harsh  or  pro- 
fane language-  In  refusing  hla  company 
commander's  plea  t-o  re-enllst.  one  old  Army 
sergeant  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  of 
hla  kind:  "No  Slrt  tjncle  Sam  can  have  my 
18  years.  I've  been  a  sergeant  too  damn  long 
to  learn  how  to  be  a  den  mother." 

At  higher  command  levels  attitudes  to- 
wards the  new  doctrine  of  closer  command 
supervision  varied  considerably.  Some  troop 
commanders  still  followed  the  old  Army 
custom  of  not  interfering  with  company, 
troop,  and  battery  commanders  whose  units 
met  required  standards  of  performance.  Oth- 
ers, anxious  to  show  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  "new  approach,"  held  company  com- 
mandera'  ntectlngs  at  which  recommenda- 
tloiui  ranged  from  advocating  the  demo- 
cratic   practice    of    calling    cadre    noncom- 
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missioned  officers  by  their  first  names  to 
holding  regular  "bull  sesalona."  with  non- 
commissioned offlcers  not  present,  so  that  the 
men  would  feel  free  to  make  complaints  and 
offer  suggestions  to  the  company  commander. 
No  Army  in  history  had  ever  been  as  well 
fed  or  as  lavishly  provided  with  recreational 
facilities  and  equipment.  Feeding  the  troops 
was  no  longer  entrusted  to  mess  sergeants 
who  now  received  detailed  Instructions  for 
preparing  the  menus  created  by  professional 
civilian  nutrition  experts.  Special  Service 
Officers  procured  and  distributed  athletic 
equipment  of  all  kinds  and  supervised  ath- 
letic actlvUles.  Overseas,  young  American 
ladles,  recruited  by  Special  Serrloes.  oper- 
ated hobby  shops  offering  instruction  in 
lea' her  working  (-Make  Mom  a  pocket- 
book"),  guitar-playing,  table  tennis,  and 
sponsoring  bingo  tournaments.  If  the  young 
soldier  did  not  return  stateside  a  worthy 
bridegroom  for  the  girl  next  door.  It  would 
not  be  for  wont  of  elTort  by  Special  Services. 
In  spite  of  an  Intensive  recruiting  campaign 
and  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  preachers, 
sociologists  and  psychologists  to  build  an 
alt-volunteer  Army,  there  were  less  than 
200.000  voltmteers. 

There  had  been  very  few  draft  calls  in  1946. 
and  m  some  months  none  at  all.  In  March 
1947.  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  stated  tha*  he  thoroughly 
desired  to  see  the  armed  forces  on  an  all- 
volunteer  basis  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment and  he  did  not  recommend  an  extension 
of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  ex- 
piring on  March  31  of  that  year.  The  draft 
law  was  not  renewed  and  volunteer  enlUt- 
mentf  declined  .sharply.  The  era  of  postwar 
prosperity  had  arrived.  Wages  were  high  and 
Jobs  plentiful.  Because  of  reductions  in  their 
authorized  strength,  the  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  depend  on  volunUry  enlistments,  but  the 
Army  was  in  trouble. 

A  year  after  his  recommendation  that  the 
draft  law  be  allowed  to  expire.  President  Tru- 
man addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  re- 
questing restoration  of  the  draft  and.  In  ad- 
dition, the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "uni- 
versal mmury  training."  All  youth,  at  the 
age  of  18,  wouid  serve  a  year  on  active  duty  In 
the  armed  forces  followed  by  a  period  In  the 
reserve  forces.  Congress  turned  down  this 
proposal,  but  restored  the  draft.  Volunteer 
enlistments  increased  Immediately. 

Although  the  Army  had  failed  In  lu  re- 
cruiting campaign  for  volunteers,  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  make  Army  life  pleasant  and 
comfortable  remained  in  force.  The  relaxed 
standards  of  dlsdpliue.  resulting  from  the 
"new  approach"  recommended  by  the  Doo- 
llttle  Board,  together  with  the  new  emphasis 
on  tb^  rights  and  privileges  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel produced  results  far  different  from 
those  predicted  by  the  Board.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral offlcers  were  now  available  to  hear  all 
complaints  and  they  were  kept  busy.  With 
resumption  of  the  draft  a  new  tyj>e  of  com- 
plaint had  to  be  dealt  wltii.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  Inspector  General  with  their  griev- 
ances, the  disgruntled  soldier  soon  discovered 
that  a  letter  from  a  Congressman  could  be 
depended  upon  to  get  quick  action.  This 
was  particularly  effective  when  written  by 
"Mom"  on  Information  furnished  by  her 
boy.  The  Congreesman's  letter,  demanding  an 
explanation,  would  be  promptly  answered  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  where  the 
complaining  soldier  waa  serving. 

Restoration  of  the  draft  also  resulted  In  a 
marked  increase  In  the  numlMr  of  college 
students  enrolled  In  the  Reserve  Offlcers 
Training  Corps.  Upon  graduation  from  col- 
lege they  would  be  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Reserve  and  required  to 
serve  either  six  months  or  two  years,  on  ac- 
tive duty,  depending  on  the  existing  need  for 
officers.  But  ROTC  cadets  were  not  subject 
to  the  draft.  It  was  not  long  t>efore  the  vast 
majority  of  lieutenants  came  from  the  ROTC, 
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and  their  stattis  as  temporary  offlcers  was  not 
always  enviable.  Career  NCOs  regarded  them 
skeptically  as  amateurs  who  would  complete 
their  required  service  before  they  learned 
how  to  be  offlcers.  Understandably,  they  were 
not  popular  with  college  graduates  who  had 
been  drafted. 

For  four  years  the  Army  seemed  to  be  func- 
tioning effectively  with  many,  but  not  all.  of 
the  Doollttle  Board's  recommendations  In  ef- 
fect. Never  before  had  so  many  soldiers  been 
trained  as  cooks,  bakers,  clerk-typists,  radio 
repair  men.  stock  clerks,  and  chaplains"  as- 
sistants. 

The  effort  to  recruit  volunteers  for  the 
Regular  Army  was  now  concentrated  on 
draftees  who  were  urged  to  "Go  R.A."  for  a 
guaranteed  choice  of  assignment  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  specialized  train- 
ing. 

Public  information  and  troop  Information 
acUviiies  were  increased  a\  the  same  time 
that  tactical  formations  were  being  reduced 
for  reasons  of  economy.  Infantry  regiments 
were  reduced  from  three  battalions  to  two. 
with  one  rifle  company  dropped  from  each 
regiment  and  one  battery  eliminated  from 
each  unit  of  division  artillery.  Worn-out 
World  War  n  equipment  was  not  being  re- 
placed. There  were  many  field  radios  that 
would  not  work,  vehicles  that  would  have  to 
be  towed  to  the  LSTs  when  the  time  came  to 
move  out  to  Pusan.  mortars  for  which  there 
was  no  ammunition  and  bazooka  missiles 
that  would  splatter  harmlessly  against  the 
armor  of  Russian-built  tanks. 

When,  on  25  June  1950.  the  North  Korean 
Peoples  Army  attacked  across  the  38th 
Parallel,  routing  the  American  trained 
South  Korean  Army,  hastily  a.<»embled 
American  unlta  could  not  stop  them.  By  the 
end  or  Augtist.  U-S.  forces  had  retreated  to 
the  "Pusan  Perimeter"  at  the  southeast  tip 
of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Ejected  suddenly  from  the  soft  life  of  the 
occupation  army  In  Japan  the  troops  had 
not  been  adequately  prepared  mentally  or 
physically  for  war  in  Korea  or  anywhere 
rise.  They  were  not  to  blame  when  they  did 
not  live  up  to  the  combat  traditions  of  the 
Regular  Army  As  one  skeptic  remarked. 
"They  were  trained  for  everything  but  war." 
There  were  many  instances  of  Individual 
bravery  which  were  play  up  by  the  press, 
with  less  frequent  references  to  a  new  term, 
"bug   out." 

While  the  Army  had  been  experimenting 
with  troop  information  lectures  and  the  new 
psychological  approach  to  disciplinary  prob- 
lems, the  Marines  continued  to  maintain 
their  traditional  standards  based  on  strict 
discipline  and  rigorous  combat  training.  The 
reduction  In  their  authorized  strength  had 
proved  to  be  a  blessing  In  dtsgulse.  for  they 
were  again  an  all-volunteer  force  with  a 
simple  message  for  the  recruit:  "Shape  up 
or  ship  out.  We  didn't  ask  you  to  Join  us." 
After  Korea,  the  jjendulum  of  Army  policy 
began  to  swing  back  In  the  direction  of  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  discipline  and  leader- 
ship. In  due  time,  there  appeared  a  new 
type  of  "Specialist"  who  wore  a  campaign 
bat  as  the  distinctive  insignia  of  the  group 
of  experts  to  which  he  belonged.  The  first 
members  of  the  group  had  been  trained  by 
Marines,  who  wore  the  same  hat  and  had 
been  known  for  years  aa  DrlU  iDBtnicton. 
Thty  were  all  volunteers. 


THE  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ZtXlNOlB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18,  1970 

Mr.  ERUaraORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  n  most 
extraordinary  record  of  service  to  ihe 
United  States  and  of  encouragement  to 
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the  young  men  who  must  represent  us  in 
the  military  services  around  the  world 
Is  being  made  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Department  of  Illinois.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. 

Tlie  commander  of  the  Fifth  District 
15  Richard  K.  Anderson,  and  the  Amer- 
icanism chairman,  under  whose  guidance 
much  of  this  fine  record  has  been  made. 
Is  James  C.  Alsobrook. 

In  1967,  the  Fifth  District  won  the 
Freedom  Foundation  gold  medal — the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  its 
community  programs.  It  was  awarded 
the  Freedom  Foundation's  certificate  in 
1968.  In  1969,  the  Fifth  District  won  the 
National  VFW  sUver  plaque  for  Its  serv- 
ice: and  the  Community  Activites  Award 
of  Excellence  was  presented  by  the  VFW 
national  office  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  veterans  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  foster  love  of  country, 
and  to  encourage  loyalty  to  our  Nations 
Institutions  and  its  lofty  Ideals.  Some 
citizens  are  discouraged,  declaring  that 
we  do  not  live  up  to  our  Nation's  ideals. 

These  veterans,  however,  have  served 
the  United  States  on  foreign  fields,  have 
known  adversity,  and  some  have  known 
an  Imminence  of  death.  They  are  not 
discouraged.  They  know  that  man  can 
best  live  for  himself  U  he  also  lives  tor 
his  country. 
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3.  Protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on  import* 
are  actions  that  create  reactions  that  create 
dlvlBlona  in  the  world  community.  They  are 
also  a  poor  substitute  for  a  product  that 
competes  on  the  basis  of  quality,  workman- 
ship and  price.  When  protection  la  included 
In  by  a  government  the  consumer  suffers  in 
shoddy  goods  and  products.  Both  manage- 
ment and  labor  have  a  mutual  responalblltty 
to  produce  a  competitively  priced  quality 
product  that  la  available  for  the  consumer  on 
the  world  market.  If  they  can't  bake  a  bet- 
ter cake,  they  should  either  get  out  of  the 
kitchen  or  revaluate  their  demands  for  prof- 
its and  wages  that  contmuously  widen  the 
gap  between  foreign  and  domestic  labor  and 
capital  return. 

4.  Myself  and  many  of  my  colleague* 
strongly  tirge  opposition  to  this  dangerotu 
proposed  legislation. 

GcoacE  S  Smttb. 
tieuteruint  Colonel.  USAF,  Retired. 
LoMPOc,  Caur. 


H.R.  18970— TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CSLirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaJlforaia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  m? 
colleagues  the  following  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  my  constituent,  Lt.  Col. 
George  S.  Smith,  retired,  of  Lompoc, 
Calif.: 

Reference:  Mills  House  Bill  1S970,  Trade  Act 
of  1970. 

As  a  retired  USAF  officer  and  now  small 
businessman  I  wish  to  state  my  opposition 
to  this  bill  which  baa  been  attached  as  a 
rider  to  social  security  legislation. 

1.  If  the  bin  Is  to  be  given  proper  con- 
sideration and  debate  it  ahould  be  bandied 
separately  and  not  deceptively  Included  In 
unrelated  legtslatlon  that  could  othervrise 
pass  on  It's  own  merit. 

2.  The  democratic  and  economic  principles 
of  this  country  have  found  one  of  their 
greatest  strengttu  In  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem with  a  minimum  of  government  regula- 
tion. These  principles  are  not  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  It  Is  as  wrong  to- 
day to  build  trade  barriers  between  the  world 
comunlty  as  it  was  when  the  original  thir- 
teen states  attempted  to  do  the  like  between 
themselves.  The  problems  that  stemrved 
from  this  action  by  the  original  states  la  a 
matter  of  history;  strife,  discontent,  polariza- 
tion of  Interest,  and  armed  sUrmishes.  His- 
tory has  proven  tbat  nations  that  have  a 
strong  mutual  Interest  In  economic  Inter- 
course only  face  each  other  across  the  mar- 
ket square  and  never  across  the  battlefield. 
Would  Japan  have  gone  to  war  with  us  In 
IMl  If  they  bad  enjoyed  the  trade  relaUon- 
shlp  with  us  then  that  they  have  now?  Pro- 
tectionism of  the  omrket  place  now  Just  to 
maintain  the  spiral  of  wages  and  profits 
could  well  be  paid  for  with  the  blood  of  our 
sons  In  the  futun. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OP  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unsus- 
pecting public,  to  whom  most  antago- 
nistic reports  concerning  communLsm 
are  suppressed,  has  never  been  told  the 
stagger^  costs  inflicted  upon  the  hu- 
man race  by  Communist  leaders  in  their 
mad  obsession  to  force  their  system  to 
work. 

To  date,  an  estimated  21.5  million  peo- 
ple have  been  executed  or  otherwise 
killed  t>y  Soviet  Communists  since  their 
revolution.  This  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  millions  who  continue  to  live 
in  slavery,  denied  every  vestige  of  human 
rights  and  dignity  as  an  Individual  un- 
der an  oligarchic  collective  state.  Nor  do 
these  casualties  Include  the  Commimlst 
victims  of  Red  China,  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
and  Korea. 

In  fact,  it  Is  suggested  by  some  that  a 
minimum  estimate  of  human  lives  lost 
in  Communist  aggression  for  world  con- 
quest Is  Ijetween  35  and  45  million  to 
date. 

Those  who  know  communism  have 
seen  its  false  promises  and  repeated  fail- 
ures and  know  firsthand  that  it  is  a 
distortion  and  perversion  of  htunanity 
tmder  which  no  free  society  can  survive. 

Juanita  Castro,  sister  of  the  dictator, 
Fidel,  has  said  that  "Fidel  lHt>ke  all  ties 
with  the  family.  He  declared  that  family 
ties  came  only  from  animal  Instincts." 

Communism  can  never  work  until  all 
Individuals  are  denuded  of  man's  God- 
given  intelligence  and  aspiration  to  be 
free  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub- 
servient animals. 

No  American  who  knows  the  truth 
about  communism  could  ever  choose 
communism  over  our  present  system  of 
government. 

Several  related  news  stories  follow: 
STATISTICS  OP  Communist  KxxxiNce 

CHRISTIAN  ANTT-COMMUNIEM  CRUBAOS. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Noi-cmbCT  IS.  1970. 
tJnder  the  title  "Ttie  Human  Cost  of  So- 
viet Coininuni.<uu"  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  haa  produced  a  docu- 
mented record  of  ttie  numtier  of  human  Uvea 
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exterminated  by  the  communists  dunug  tbe 
consolidation  of  their  conquest  of  BuMla. 

The  report  has  been  complied  by  Robert 
Conquest  who  Is  the  leading  British  au- 
thority on  the  communist  world.  His  academ- 
ic qualifications  are  impeccable.  Ho  has 
held  feUowshlps  in  Soviet  politics  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Columbia 
University.  RecenUy  he  wrote  the  book  "The 
Great  Terror"  which  Is  a  definitive  account 
or  the  purge  trials  and  mass  executions  car- 
ried out  by  Joseph  Stalin.  Concerning  this 
book,  Benuird  Levin  in  the  DaUy  Mail 
writes: 

"...  A  passionate  objectivity,  a  deadly 
sense  of  Justice  ...  an  ability  to  marshall 
and  present  facts  ...  I  know  of  no  modern 
history  with  which  It  can  be  compared  .  .  . 
Robert  Conquest  deserves  tbe  thanks  of  hu- 
manity." 

He  concludes  that  at  least  21. S  million  per- 
sons have  been  executed  or  otherwise  killed 
by  Soviet  Communism  since  the  revolution 
He  classifies  the  deaths  under  Soviet  rule 
as  follows: 
"Executed    or    died    In    prison 

c&mpa  during  tbe  postrevo- 

luilon   period    (1919-23) aoO.OOO 

Executed    during    the    Stalin 

terror 2.000.000 

Died  in  camps  during  the  pre- 

Yexhov    period    of    Stalin's 

rule    (1930-36) 3.500.000 

Died    in    forced    labor    camps 

during     the     Stalin-Texhov 

terror  (1936-38)-- 12.000,000 

Died    In   the   politically   orga- 
nised    famine     during     tbe 

forced  colIectiTlzatlon  of  ttw 

thirties ^,..     3.600.000 


TotAl    .- 31,800.000" 

Mr.  Conquest  points  out  that  this  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  which  is  almost  certainly 
too  low  and  that  the  real  figure  might  very 
well  be  60  per  cent  greater  tlian  this. 

He  does  not  include  in  this  tabulation  the 
deaths  caused  by  the  clvU  war.  191&-19S1. 
During  this  war  9  million  Uvea  were  lost 
from  military  action,  executions,  typhus,  and 
famine  while  the  great  famine  of  1921,  which 
followed  the  civil  war,  cost  another  S  mil- 
lion lives. 

If  these  figures  were  added,  a  minimum  es- 
timate o/  human  Jivet  lost  ts  35  million  u/nle 
45  million  is  more  probable. 

The  principal  source  of  information  used 
by  Mr.  Conquest  are  reports  published  by 
the  Hu&slan  authorities  and  eye-witness  ac- 
counts written  by  survivors  of  prison  camps. 

The  net  result  of  this  incredible  slaughter 
is  the  Soviet  tJiUon  today.  Instead  of  being 
the  promised  paradise.  It  la  a  totalitarian 
state  where  a  ruthless  political  elite  seeks  to 
perpetuate  Itself  in  power  and  to  order  every 
aspect  of  the  people's  lives, 

The  original  communist  conquerors  of 
Russia  promised  abundance.  The  reality  they 
have  created  Is  a  state-owned  system  of  agri- 
culture which,  by  destroying  human  motiva- 
tion, has  saddled  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
most  backward  and  unproductive  agriculture 
m  any  major  nation. 

The  communist  conquerors  promised  that 
they  would  produce  a  new  superior  man.  This 
new  man  would  produce  artistic  and  cultural 
works  of  transcendent  value.  The  reality  is 
an  artistic  wasteland  where  literature  and 
art  are  reduced  to  instruments  of  communist 
propaganda  and  where  those  brave  Innivid- 
uula  who  seek  to  express  their  true  artistic 
identity  are  sentenced  to  prison  or  forced 
lat>or  or  the  insane  asylum. 

Mr.  Conquest  points  out  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  mimlers  were  not  forced  on  tiie 
communists  by  the  opposition  of  their  op- 
ponents or  committed  In  the  heat  of  battle. 
They  are  the  direct  consequences  of  com- 
munist philosophy  and  doctrine.  Long  before 
tbe  communisu  seized  Buasla.,  they  had  con- 
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vinced  ihemselvc*  that  a  lar(?e  segment  of  the 
bourgeoisie  vaa  totrlnslcalty  and  incurably 
evil  uid  should  be  eliminated.  They  had  ex- 
tolled mass  terror  aod  praised  those  who  had 
used  It.  Consequently  the  record  of  mercUesa 
brutality  Is  not  a  perversion  of  communism 
but  tt£  fulfillment. 

I  From  VPW  magaxlne.  November  1970 1 
AujNG  THB  Red  Pno^rr 
(By  Donald  L.  Miller) 

Etoto.  Japan. — Mlsu  clung  In  the  notchea 
And  fringed  the  rldgea  of  the  mountains  at 
ihe  edge  of  this  ancient  city.  Inaide  the 
lamoua  Mij^aKo  Hotel,  looking  out  at  this 
typical  Japanese  scene.  1  talked  with  JuAiitta 
Castro  About  her  brother.  PIdel. 

"Fidel  broke  all  ties  wlib  the  family. "  she 
was  saying.  "He  declared  that  famUy  ties 
Ciune  only  from  animal  instlncu.  He  said  his 
only  brothers  and  sisters  were  Communists. 

"Fidel  may  be  a  hero  to  misguided  radical 
youth  In  America  and  here  In  Japan,  but  the 
yuuug  people  are  wrong  about  him.  No  one 
baa  the  right  to  hold  the  destinies  of  other 
people  In  bis  hands,  least  of  all  Fidel. 

"He  causes  disruption.  He  attracts  vio- 
lence. He  deceives  people  with  promises  of 
good  things  and  produces  only  failures  and 
human  tragedies. 

"The  goal  of  the  Cuban  people  Is  to  get 
rid  of  Fidel  and  of  Pldellamo.  This  Is  a 
Cuban  problem.  We  know  It.  But  we  also 
need  the  moral  and  financial  help  of  other 
people.  They.  too.  will  benefit  if  Cuba  geta 
rid  of  Communists." 

Miss  Caetro  talked  about  the  missiles  In 
Cuba  and  the  training  camps  for  guerilla 
fighters  from  many  countries  In  Asia  and 
America.  "No  country  in  the  Western  Heml- 
spere  can  feel  secure  while  Communists  are 
in  Cuba."  the  said. 

What  kind  of  man  is  Fidel?  His  parenta 
were  well-to-do.  good  citizens  like  the  par- 
enta  of  many  of  today's  student  radicals. 
But  Fidel  disrupted  nearly  everything  he 
touched.  He  was  destructive  and  ambitious. 
So  he  became  a  guerills.  and  sold  his  soul  to 
Moscow  Kcretly  in  exchange  tor  Soviet  sup- 
port. Now  Cuba  Is  nothing  but  a  military 
vassal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fidel  gained  power  at  the  start  by  promis- 
ing a  change  from  Botlsta.  land  to  the  peo- 
ple, an  end  to  corruption  and  support  for 
small  business.  Those  who  were  deceived 
by  such  promises  Into  supporting  Fidel  were 
the  fint  to  be  liquidated  once  he  gained 
power.  He  wanted  no  obstacles  to  limit  hla 
total  rule. 

His  appeal  was  to  two  kinds  of  people. 
First,  those  who  believe  promises  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  facts.  Secaod.  Fidel  drew  to 
hlmaelf  those  who  like  violence  and  seek  to 
impose  their  own  total  power  over  others. 

Young  people  who  look  up  to  such  a  man 
are  either  confused  or  spiritually  sick.  Miss 
Castro  said.  "Such  young  people  do  not  know 
Fidel  as  I  do.  They  do  not  know  Communism 
as  only  one  who  has  lived  under  it  can  know 
it.  Their  confusion  and  sickness  must  be 
cured  or  they  will  bring  tragedy  to  them- 
selves as  Pldel  brought  tragedy  to  the  Cuban 
people.' 

Miss  Castro  had  come  to  Japan  to  speak 
at  the  fourth  conference  of  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League  wblch  this  year 
received  messages  of  encouragement  from 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato.  Korea's 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  and  U.S.  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew.  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond delivered  the  principal  address. 

[Prom  Human  Events.  Nor.  21,   19701 
The  Baltic  Plight 
(By  Russell   Kirk) 
Now  and  again  I  wonder  why  certain  Amer- 
icans, who  accuse  the  Greek  mlUtary  Junta 
of  brutality  and  lament  our  roughness  with 
the  Viet  Cong,  seem  to   have  forgotten  al- 
together   the    dreadful    plight    of    the    Es- 
tomans.  L«CTlani  and  Lithuanians.  The  in- 


EXTENSrONS  OF  REMARKS 

dependence  de  jure  of  those  countries  atlll 
IS  recognized  by  Washington,  but  the  very 
survival  of  the  Baltic  peoples  is  menaced  by 
Soviet  Russian  tyranny. 

In  America,  all  three  Baltic  national 
groups  maintain  vigorous  cultural  and  po- 
litical associations:  and  I  hear  often  from 
readers,  escaped  from  Russian  domination 
or  defltnictlon,  who  keep  alive  in  this  coun- 
try the  hoiM  of  national  freedom.  Recently 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Conference  on  Baltic  Studies  (obUin- 
able  from  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  BalUc  Studies.  Pacific  Lutheran 
Dniveralty.    Tacoma.   Wash.). 

This  volume  contains  some  50  interesting 
papers,  divided  into  groups;  communism  and 
nationalism  in  the  Bui  tic  republics;  the 
Baltic  people  and  t.he  Soviet  Union;  modern 
Salilc  history;  the  contemporary  religious 
situation  in  the  Baltic  stales:  postwar  Baltic 
llterftture:  problems  in  Baltic  linguistics; 
postwar  economic  developmenU;  scientific 
developments  in  the  Baltics;  proposals  for 
the  advancement  of  Baltic  studies— even  of 
a  Baltic  university,  perhaps  at  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Prunskls'  succinct  essay 
on  "The  Religious  Situation  in  Soviet  Oc- 
cupied Lithuania"  may  suffice  to  suggest  the 
ghastly  misrule  inflicted  by  the  Russian  Com- 
munists upon  those  submerged  republic*. 
During  the  era  of  Stalin.  Dr.  Prunskls  records, 
some  30,000  Lithuanians  were  either  killed 
or  exiled.  One  bishop  was  shot,  a  hundred 
priests  were  Imprisoned,  and  180  priests  de- 
ported. At>out  146.000  Lithuanians  still  are 
kept  In  Siberia,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  Soviet  conquest. 

"The  Soviet  war  against  religion  was  con- 
tinued during  the  Khrushchev  era."  Father 
Prunskl  writes.  "The  occupational  regime 
closed  434  churches  and  chapels.  Children 
and  young  people  under  18  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  study  religion.  At  the  beginning  of 
1967.  studenu  In  the  secondary-  schools  had 
to  fill  out  a  16-ltem  questionnaire. 

"Some  of  the  questions  were:  'Are  there 
any  rcIlglous-mlnded  people  in  your  family?* 
'Do  the  members  of  your  family  attend 
church?*  etc.  The  Bolsheviks  are  thus  forcing 
students  to  denounce  their  own  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters — to  be  spies  for  the 
occupiers." 

Between  1940  and  1968.  four  bishops  and 
about  170  priests  were  matyred  m  Lithuania. 
Communist  persecution  of  Christians  is 
equally  ferocious  in  predominantly  Lutheran 
Estonia  and  Latvia.  Lutheran  churches  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged  during  World  War 
H  have  not  been  replaced;  the  Lutheran  ca- 
thedral in  Riga  has  been  converted  Into  a 
concert  hall. 

Tet  the  Baltic  cultures  are  not  totally 
crushed.  Discussing  Soviet  Latvian  literature. 
Or.  Rolf  Ekmanls  remarks  that  "nationalist 
loyalties  have  survived  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  intense  Sovletlzatlon.  Latvian  litera- 
ture, like  every  non-Ruselan  Soviet  literature, 
has  become  an  arena  for  the  struggle  over 
national  self-preservation  against  censorship 
and  victimization.  It  also  reveals  .  .  .  that 
Moscow's  policy  of  colonization  of  the  na- 
tional repubhcs  has  led  not  to  friendship 
but  to  hostility." 

As  Jonah — the  symbol  of  Jewish  endurance 
In  captivity— survived  In  the  whale,  so  the 
Baltic  peoples  may  yet  outlive  the  merciless 
crew  of  ideologues  In  the  Kremlin.  They  de- 
serve the  prayers  of  all  of  us. 


HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 
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last  summer,  a  man  who  was  truly  a 
man  of  the  people  he  represented.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  how  Bob  Watkins  will  be 
remembered,  as  one  who  gave  of  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  all  of  his  life  following 
the  Gospel's  plea  to  "love  thy  neighbor." 
He  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  what 
he  was — a  kind  man.  t>eIoved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  warmth,  and  loyalty, 
and  for  his  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  others. 

Bob  Watkins'  sense  of  humor,  his 
directness,  his  friendship  for  one  and 
all,  were  capacities  that  few  of  us  in  this 
body  have,  and  certainly  none  of  us 
have  exceeded. 

Bob  Watkins'  sudden  passing  leaves 
us  with  a  void  that  will  not  be  easily 
filled.  The  people  of  the  Ninth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  have  lost  a  ^eat  leader 
and  we  all  have  lost  a  fine  friend.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  my  wife  La  Verne  and  my- 
self, I  would  like  to  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Congressman  Watkins'  wife 
and  two  sons. 


RESPONSIBILITY  CLEAR 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  great  and  gooa  man  passed  away 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MicniGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
meeting  to  resolve  differences  between 
the  legislation  enacted  as  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  HJR. 
17255.  a  comprehensive  speech  by  Ed- 
ward N.  Cole,  president.  General  Motors 
Corp..  just  delivered  yesterday  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  in  New 
York  Cltiy.  Is  particularly  timely. 

Mr.  Cole  addressed  himself  to  efforts 
that  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  be 
made  to  minimize  automotive  pollution. 
Because  I  beheve  his  speech  was  most 
informative,  I  intend  to  Include  it  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  single 
out  a  few  of  his  comments.  For  example, 
Mr.  Cole  emphasized  at  the  outset,  and 
permit  me  to  quote  him,  that — 

Our  responsibility  Is  clear.  We  want  to  re- 
move the  automobile  as  a  ilgnlftcant  factor 
In  the  nation's  air  pollution  problem  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Cole  then  mentioned  that  it  was 
'extremely  vital  that  government  and 
industry  cooperate  more  closely  in  es- 
tablishing sound,  long-range  objectives 
toward  which  we  can  work  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  and  efBciency." 

I  would  also  mention  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Cole  relative  to  what  he 
terms  the  "shifting  of  goals  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government"  on  auto  emission 
which  he  maintains  has  created  serious 
problems  for  the  industry  and  could  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  degree  of 
progress. 

In  Michigan  we  are  very  familiar  with 
"lead  time"  in  the  auto  industry.  Dn- 
forttmately,  as  Mr.  Cole  points  out.  it 
is  a  factor  that  our  Federal  Government 
may  be  overlooking  or  minimizing  when 
deadlines,  such  as  for  the  1975  models, 
are  flrmly  set. 
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Let  me  quote  Mr.  Cole  on  this  all-im- 
portant aspect: 

As  this  audience  Is  well  aware,  the  1875 
models — wblch  will  tie  Introduced  in  the  fall 
of  1974 — are  not  four  years  away  in  terms 
of  decisions  which  must  be  made  on  such 
major  matters  as  designing  and  testing  of 
new  hardware,  and  cottstructlon  or  modtfl- 
catlon  of  facilities.  In  fact,  our  plans  to  begin 
phasing  these  systems  into  our  cars  within 
two  years  means  that  we  have  alrciuiy  had 
to  make  aonae  final  decisions  tind  are  on 
deadline  for  most  of  the  rest.  Yet.  Kven  at 
this  late  date,  federal  standards  for  1075 
models  arc  still  in  the  process  of  being  for- 
mulated. 

Mr.  Cole's  complete  address  follows : 

Remarks  by   EowsaD  N.   Cole,  PRBsmcNT. 

Gemcral  Motors  Corp. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  jrou  today  the  challenge 
of  automotive  pollution.  This  Is  an  extremely 
Important  subject  to  us  both  as  citizens  and 
as  members  of  the  petroleum  and  automobile 
indiutrlea. 

In  my  comments.  I  would  like  to  -eview  re- 
cent progress  In  reducing  auto  pollution  and 
to  outline  current  programs  aimed  at  still 
further  advances.  I  also  want  to  discuss 
government  actions  which  have  Increased  the 
urgency  of  the  challenge  facing  our  two  In- 
dustries In  this  field. 

Since  I960,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  automotive  pollution 
through  engine  modifications  and  control 
systems.  Emissions  of  hydrocarbons  (HC) 
on  current  models  have  been  redviced  more 
than  80  percent  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO) 
more  than  66  percent,  compared  to  cars  with 
no  controls.  These  percentages  are  based  on 
test  procedures  of  the  U,S.  Department  of 
Health.  Eductaion  and  Welfare  (liEW)  ap- 
plicable to  1971  models. 

During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  accelerated  the  efforts  of  both 
the  automotive  and  petroleum  industries  In 
thia  field. 

In  January.  1970,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  in  Detroit. 
General  Motors  suggested  a  comprehensive 
systems  approach  to  automotive  pollution 
control  through  changes  in  engine  design, 
control  systems  and  fuels — Including  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  lead 
additives  upon  emissions.  Reduction  cf  lead 
content  will  result  In  decreases  in  emissions 
of  lead  particulates  and  hydrocarbons  in 
both  old  and  new  cars.  Lead-free  gasoline 
also  makes  advanced  emission  control  sys- 
tems technically  feasible. 

On  Pebruary  15.  General  Motors  an- 
nounced that  alt  of  Its  cars  beginning  with 
1971  models  would  be  designed  to  operate 
on  fuel  of  about  91  Research  Octane  Num- 
ber (RON)— leaded  or  non-leaded.  This  was 
accomplished  mainly  by  lowering  the  com- 
pression ratios  of  many  engines — a  modifica- 
tion which  further  reduced  emissions  of 
both  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Many  of  the  other  U.S.-produced  1971  mod- 
els also  can  operate  on  fuel  of  about  91 
RON.  In  addition,  most  pre-1971  model  cars 
designed  to  use  regular  grade  gasoline  can 
satisfactorily  use  91  octane  low-lead  gaso- 
line even  though  some  may  require  minor 
engine  adjustments. 

On  March  4  and  5.  representatives  of  the 
automobile  and  petroleum  Industries  testi- 
fied before  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  in  Sacramento.  It  was  pointed  out  In 
these  hearings  that  lead-free  regular  grade 
gasoline  should  be  generally  available  across 
the  country  by  the  fall  of  1974  when  all 
cars  are  expected  to  have  control  systems 
which  will  require  this  fuel— with  low-lead 
fuel  being  made  available  during  the  Interim 
period. 

Since  that  time.  General  Motors  has  ac- 
celerated Ita  program  for  itutaltlng  new 
emiaalon  control  systems.  We  plan  to  b^ln 
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phasing  these  systems  Into  our  production 
on  a  limited  basis  In  the  fall  of  1972,  more 
heavily  In  the  fall  of  1973  and  across  the 
board  for  all  197S  models  to  be  Introduced 
in  the  fall  of  1974.  Maximum  benefits  would 
be  obtained  from  these  systems  only  If  lead- 
free  fuel  were  generally  available  by  the  fall 
of  1973. 

Our  basic  experimental  emission  control 
system  includes  a  catalytic  converter  for 
changing  exhaust  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  into  harmless  water  vapor  and 
carbon  dioxide.  To  provide  more  precise  air- 
fuel  mixtures,  we  are  testing  new  carburet- 
or designs  and  electronic  fuel  Injection.  To 
help  control  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO,),  the 
system  recirculates  a  small  amount  of  ex- 
haust gas  to  lower  combustion  tempera- 
tures, This  requires  a  richer  air-fuel  mix- 
ture which  reduces  efficiency  and  fuel  econ- 
omy. NO,  Is  produced  in  significant  quan- 
tities when  flame  temperatures  reach  about 
3000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Wc  are  pleased  with  the  results  being  ob- 
tained with  these  experimental  systems.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  however,  that — based 
on  our  research — these  advanced  control  ays- 
tems  will  not  operate  effectively  with  leaded 
gasoline.  We  have  found  no  catalyst  which 
has  demonstrated  satisfactory  performance 
for  any  significant  period  with  even  a  half- 
gram  of  lead  per  gallon  Unless  lead  Is  re- 
moved, we  also  know  of  no  practical  means 
of  removing  two-thirds  of  exhaust  particu- 
lates— a  requirement  included  in  previous 
HEW  proposed  standards  for  1975. 

At  the  present  time,  lead-free  fuel  Is  be- 
ing marketed  by  a  number  of  companies, 
while  many  others  are  offering  low-leaded 
fuels. 

Despite  our  outstanding  progress  and  cur- 
rent programs  In  pollution  reduction,  there 
Is  Increasing  pressure  to  eliminate  the  pls- 
ton-iype  internal  combustion  engine.  Over 
the  years,  we  have  done  extensive  research 
on  alternative  power  sources.  We  have  built 
and  tested  various  types  of  power  plant 
hardware— Including  steam,  electric,  gac 
turbine  and  Stirling  engines. 

General  Motors  would  not  hesitate  to  move 
to  an  alternative  power  source  If  a  satisfac- 
tory one  becomes  available.  At  the  same  time. 
It  would  be  fool-hardy  to  discard  the  highly 
effective  gasoline  engine  in  favor  of  a  dif- 
ferent power  source  of  unsatisfactory  emis- 
sion levels,  questionable  performance,  un- 
proven  qualities  and  with  higher  selling 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Our  tests  clearly  demonstrate  that  alterna- 
tive power  plants  have  little  potential  for 
passenger  car  use  at  least  in  this  decade.  Also, 
all  of  these  power  plants  produce  significant 
emissions — either  directly  or  indirectly — from 
the  combustion  of  fossil  fuel.  Their  use  for 
automobiles  would  create  pollution  problems 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  expected  from 
the  internal  combustion  engine  with  ad- 
vanced control  systems. 

At  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  most 
practical  avenue  for  progress  in  vehicle  emis- 
sion in  this  decade  Is  to  finish  cleaning  up 
the  gasoline  Internal  combustion  engme.  Our 
industry  is  currently  engaged  in  a  massive 
development  program  designed  to  achieve 
even  further  emission  reductions  In  the  next 
few  years.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  is  changing  the  targets 
and  shortening  the  timetables  for  com- 
pliance. 

On  Pebruary  10,  1970,  HEW  Issued  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  reductions — compared  with 
uncontrolled  1960  models — of  95  percent  in 
HC,  86  percent  in  CO.  63  percent  in  NOi  and 
67  percent  in  particulates  by  1975.  GM  ex- 
pressed confidence  at  that  time  that  it  could 
meet  these  standards  using  existing  test  pro- 
cedures, and  this  proposal  was  the  basis  for 
our  1975  model  program. 

Since  then,  however.  HEW  has  issued  two 
new  documents,  each  of  which  has  caused  a 
major  change  In  direction.  A  July  IS  proposal 
significantly  Ugbteoed  test  procedures  and 
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Standards  for  1972  through  1975  model  years. 
On  November  10,  HEW  published  the  final 
regulations  which  resulted  from  the  July  15 
proposal.  These  established  revised  test  pro- 
cedures for  the  1973-1975  period  but  elimi- 
nated any  numerical  standards  for  1976. 

Still  further  confusion  has  resulted  from 
Congressional  action  on  a  1970  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Senate  version  calls 
for  even  more  stringent,  requirements  for 
I97S  models.  It  requires  redtictions  up  to  98 
percent  In  both  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide.  And  once  test  procedures  are  es- 
tablished for  NO<  and  particulates — reduc- 
tions of  90  percent  in  these  poUutanu  are 
expected  to  be  required  for  1976  or  later 
models. 

This  shlfiliig  of  goals  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ls  creating  serious  problems  for  our 
Industry  and.  In  fact,  could  have  detrimental 
effects  on  the  degree  of  progress  which  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  by  1975  models 

As  this  audience  is  well  aware,  the  1973 
models — which  wilt  lie  Introduced  In  the  fall 
of  1974 — are  not  four  years  away  In  terms  of 
decisions  which  must  be  made  on  such  major 
matters  as  designing  and  testing  of  ntvt 
hardware,  and  construction  or  modification 
of  facilities.  In  fact,  our  plans  to  begin  phas- 
ing these  systems  into  our  cars  within  two 
years  means  that  we  have  already  bad  \o 
make  some  final  decisions  and  are  on  dead- 
line for  most  of  the  rest.  Tet,  even  at  tht3 
late  date,  federal  standards  for  1975  modeU 
are  still  in  the  process  of  being  formulated. 

A  Joint  Conference  Committee  is  scheduled 
to  b^In  meetings  tomorrow  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  the  1970  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  While  we  agree  with  the  basic  intent  of 
the  proposed  legislation  tor  cleaner  air.  there 
are  a  number  of  specific  requirements  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  are  either  impractical  or 
technologically  impossible. 

First,  although  the  Iegl.<tlatlon  deals  wiih 
an  extremely  complex  subject.  K  was  drafted 
without  public  hearings  on  key  technical  is- 
sues. The  technology  does  not  exist  at  thi^ 
lime — Inside  or  ouulde  the  automobile  In- 
du.nry — to  meet  these  stringent  emission 
levels  in  the  ^eclfied  time  frame.  Such  com- 
plex, technical  matters  should  be  decided  h? 
people  who  have  the  background  and  training 
to  make  sound  decisions  In  areas  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  nation.  We  believe 
that  a  technically  competent  review  should 
be  required,  involving  leading  scientists  and 
engineers.  Such  organizations  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  have  the  required  exper- 
tise. They  could  l>e  given  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  what  levels  of  pollution  con- 
trol are  necessary  to  provide  required  air 
quality  and  also  for  determimng  whether 
proposed  standards  are  technologically  fea- 
sible, and  at  what  point  in  time.  Such  deci- 
sions, It  Is  assumed,  would  be  made  after  con- 
sultation with  experts  m  the  field — Including 
goverimient  and  industry. 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation  requires 
that  every  car  must  meet  the  standard.  Be- 
cause of  variations  In  test  procedures  and 
manufacturing  tolerances,  this  means  in 
effect  that  manufacturers  must  test  every 
car — an  Impractical  and  costly  procedure. 
Statistical  sampling — as  used  in  most  Indus- 
try and  government  procurement — la  a  more 
realistic  methoi  which  should  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  final  resultji. 

Third,  the  Senate  bill  requires  a  manu- 
facturer's warranty  which  provides  that  the 
stringent  levels  of  control  called  for  In  the 
legislation  be  maintained  for  the  first  50.000 
miles  of  operation.  A  related  recall  provLtlon 
also  gives  us  great  concern.  There  are  more 
than  60  different  operational  parameters  of 
a  car  which  can  affect  emissions.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  maintain  such  extremely 
low  levels  of  emissions  for  every  car  during 
bOJMO  miles  of  operation.  Compulsory  pe- 
riodic Inspection  and  maintenance  would  be 
Important,  but  by  no  means  a  guarantee  that 
the  SO,000-mlte  objective  could  be  achieved. 
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And  fourth,  the  Senate  legislation  would 
permit  eacti  stite  uid  locality,  with  HEW 
approval,  to  set  their  own  automotive  pol- 
lution staiuUnts.  If  the  current  principle  of 
federal  preemption  la  eliminated,  the  result 
could  be  a  confused  patchwork  of  require- 
ment* extremely  difflcult  for  automobile 
manufacturers  lo  meet  and  probably  incapa- 
ble of  producing  any  real  Improvement  in 
air  quality. 

We  are  hopeful  that  members  of  the  joint 
Senate-Hou&e  Conference  Committee  will 
give  serlouA  consideration  to  recommenda- 
tiona  made  by  the  automobile  companies. 
These  suggestions  could  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  propo&ed  legislation  In 
achieving  air  quality  objectives  but  with 
minimum  disruptive  effects  on  our  two  in- 
dustries and  at  lower  selling  prices  to  the 
public. 

Despite  these  current  uncertainties  about 
future  federal  emission  standards.  General 
Motors  l5  moving  ahead  aggressively  m  lu 
antl-pollutlon  programs.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  eome  of  the  progress  we  have  made. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  results  of  tests 
conducted  with  our  experimental  1975  emU- 
slon  control  Bystema.  Our  work  witb  cataly- 
tic converters  abowed  that  very  low  HC 
and  CO  emissions  could  be  obtained  once 
the  system  was  warmed  up.  Our  current 
experimental  system  warms  up  in  about  two 
minutes.  During  the  warmup  period.  CO 
and  HC  emissions  arc  not  oxidized  In  the 
catalytic  converter  and  therefore  are  rela- 
tively high  due  to  the  rich  alr-fuel  mixture 
needed  for  satisfactory  starling  and  drlve- 
BblUly. 

The  new  23-mlnute  test  cycle  scheduled 
to  go  Into  effect  with  1972  models  places 
heavier  emphasis  on  cold  start*  than  the 
previous  cycle.  As  a  result,  most  vehicles  fall 
to  meet  the  anticipated  1075  sUndords  for 
the  entire  23-mlnute  cycle  because  of  emis- 
sions which  occur  within  the  first  two  min- 
utes of  the  test. 

We  are  now  devoting  extensive  efforts  to 
finding  ways  of  reducing  these  warmup  emis- 
sions. In  our  early  approaches,  we  used  both 
electricity  and  propane  to  preheat  the  cata- 
lyst. We  have  tried  several  oonflgurations  of 
catalyst  beds.  We  also  have  worked  with  a 
dual-fuel  system,  using  liquified  petroleum 
gases  (LPO)  during  the  start  and  warmup 
phase. 

Another  concept  under  study  Involves  stor- 
ing of  HC  start  and  warmup  pollutants  and 
then  recycling  them  back  over  the  catalyst 
ofter  u  is  operauonal.  We  are  currently  using 
a  charcoal  caalster  which  has  shown  some 
success  In  storing  cold-slart  hydrocarbon 
emissions.  However,  we  have  not  yet  found 
a  satlsfBCCory  means  of  coatrolling  CO  and 
NO,  during  the  warmup  period. 

We  have  devoted  substantial  efforts  to  the 
cold-start  problem,  and  It  la  not  yet  resolved. 
Frankly,  wo  believe  that  the  new  HEW  test 
procedures  give  a  dUtoned  picture  of  the 
relative  Importance  of  oold-start  emissions 
as  a  part  of  total  emissions.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  our  cities  where  car  density  and 
automotive  pollution  are  the  highest  but 
where  cold-start  emissions  as  defined  by 
HEW  are  expected  to  be  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  pollution  from  our  vehicles  with 
1875  controls.  Dnleas  the  government  modi- 
fies Its  present  stand  on  cold-start  enussion 
control,  changes  In  fuel  composition  wiU 
probably  be  necessary.  In  addition,  we  could 
be  designing  the  wrong  hardware  lo  produce 
the  t»est  overall  emission  reductions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  concerning  federal  emission 
standard.^  is  academic.  Problems  of  such 
technical  complexity  as  air  pollution  cannot 
be  legislated  out  of  existence  any  more  than 
the  laws  of  nature  can  be  overruled.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  limits  to  what  can  be 
accompltsbcd  In  tertns  of  current  tecbnology 
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and  the  practical  reaUUes  of  the  mass-pro- 
duction 8)stem. 

BasicaUy.  we  have  to  recognlxe  that  com- 
busUon  of  foasU  fuels  has  never  been  per- 
fect and  never  will  be;  as  a  result,  some 
pollution  will  occur — whether  we  are  talking 
automobiles  or  other  energy  sources.  So,  let's 
examine  brleily  where  we  stand  with  respect 

to  the  control  of  the  major  auto  poUutants 

hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxides  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen. 

First,  hydrocarbons.  Otlllxtng  catalyst 
treatment  plus  storage  during  the  warmup 
cycle,  we  believe  we  can  atuin  extremely 
low  levels  of  hydrocarbon  emissions. 

With  respect  to  carbon  monoxide,  the 
catolytic  converter  produces  good  results  ex- 
cept during  the  warmup  cycle.  We  have 
found  no  way  to  store  CO.  One  alternative 
might  be  a  change  in  the  dlstUIaUon  char- 
acteristics of  gasoUne  to  aUow  the  use  of 
leaner  alr-fuel  ratios  while  also  providing 
accepUble  drlveablUty  during  this  period. 

Our  most  serious  problem  lu  attempting 
to  meet  emission  levels  proposed  for  1875 
models  concerns  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Difficulty 
In  minimizing  NOx  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  it  la  equally  as 
critical — and  In  some  cases  more  so — with  al- 
ternative automotive  power  plants  and  sta- 
tionary power  sources.  As  we  attempt  to  con- 
trol NO\  beyond  certain  levels,  we  ore  forced 
to  accept  not  only  lower  levels  of  drlveablUty 
but  also  higher  fuel  consumption  and  thus 
Increased  use  of  natural  resources.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  use  a  catalytic  converter  to  control 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  all  of  the  catalysts  we  are 
aware  of  convert  some  of  the  NOi  to  am- 
monia— which  U  another  and  perhaps  more 
obnoxious  type  of  pollutant. 

Thua,  as  desirable  as  their  objectives  may 
be.  the  standards  now  being  con.^dered  by 
HEW  and  the  U.S.  Congresses  simply  are  not 
attainable  with  existing  technology. 

For  example,  as  I  menuoned  before,  there 
are  more  than  60  operational  parameters  of 
the  automobile  which  can  affect  emissions. 
In  addition,  we  have  variables  relating  to 
fuel.9.  lubricants,  testing  procedures,  measur- 
ing techniques  and  manufacturing  processes. 
With  the  Interaction  of  literally  hundreds  of 
variables,  standards  requiring  every  single 
vehicle  to  meet  near-zero  emission  levels  ore 
completely  unreoUstlc.  We  can  custom-moke 
one  car  to  virtually  perfect  speclficaUons. 
but  this  la  not  possible  In  attempting  to 
mass-produce  millions  of  vehicles  a  year. 

The  current  level  of  standards  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Government  are  so 
low  that  they  must  be  viewed  as  laboratory 
goals  rather  than  levels  that  could  be  rcolls- 
tlcally  achieved  In  the  field.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  National  Clean  Air  Act,  for  ex- 
ample, could  require  hydrocarbon  emissions 
as  low  as  0.23  grams  p*r  mile  of  urban-type 
driving.  If  this  quantity  of  emissions  were 
condensed  from  Its  gaseous  form  to  a  liquid, 
the  total  would  constitute  only  about  six 
drops  for  each  mile  driven.  While  such  min- 
ute measurements  may  be  achieved  under 
Ideal  laboratory  conditions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conduct  such  tests  with  any  de- 
gree of  confidence  as  a  part  of  mass-pro- 
duction operations. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  oppose  national  clean 
sir  objectives.  But  the  goals  to  which  we 
target  our  work  should  be  based  on  scien- 
tifically-established health  and  air  quality 
standards.  We  have  an  obligation  to  oppose 
technically  unsound  standards  which  Impose 
neccasary  coat  burdens  on  the  public  with 
no  appreciable  benefits  in  terms  of  air  qual- 
ity. Por  this  reason,  we  seriously  question 
whether  near-zero  emission  levels  of  con- 
trol In  automobiles  are  necessary  to  achieve 
federal  air  quality  goals. 

Let  me  make  one  additional  point  about 
the  impractlcallty  of  1975  standards  now 
under  consideration.  Major  changes  In  ve- 
hicle hardware  require  sufBclent  lead  time 
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for  design,  testing,  tooling  and  construction 
or  modification  of  production  facilities.  Also, 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  our  1B75  pro- 
gram. Introduction  of  this  equipment  can- 
not be  done  In  one  year  but  must  be  phased 
In  over  more  than  one  model  year.  These 
time  requirements,  generally  speaking,  mean 
that  current  control  technology  must  be 
the  basis  for  automobiles  to  be  produced 
beginning  m  the  fall  of  1974. 

Based  on  test  results  of  our  experlmenui 
control  systems,  and  using  the  new  23-mln- 
ute HEW  test  procedure,  we  have  arrived  at 
emission  levels  which  we  believe  represent 
the  most  stringent  which  we  could  reallsUcal- 
ly  be  expected  to  meet  for  1975  models  Our 
figures  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
every  car  will  t»e  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards—as  contrasted  with  the  averaging  con- 
cept previously  used.  Because  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  variables  inherent  in  volume  pro- 
duction and  the  normal  range  In  perform- 
ance which  resulu,  this  means  that  all  vehi- 
cles— even  those  at  the  extreme  of  the  nor- 
mal dlstrlbuUon  pattern— would  have  to 
meet  thes«  most  stringent  standards. 

Here  are  the  most  stringent  levels  of  emis- 
sion which  we  can  acJjieve  based  on  cur- 
rent technology  and  experience: 
Hydrocarbons— 10  gram  per  mile. 
Carbon  monoxide — no  grama  per  mile. 
Oxides  of  nitrogen— 3  0  grams  per  mile. 
The  average  emission  level  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, however,  would  be  significantly  lower— 
at  about  half  this  level. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  achievement  of 
these  levels  would  represent  substantial 
gains  over  1971  model  requirements  which— 
on  the  new  test  procedure— are  equivalent  to 
4.8  grams  per  mile  for  HC  and  47  grams  per 
mile  for  CO.  Thus  our  maximum  1975  level 
of  HC  and  CO  emissions  would  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  1971  level  And  the  average  Im- 
provement factor  woxud  be  even  greater. 
There  Is  no  1971  national  standard  for  NO,. 
However,  our  attainment  of  3.0  grams  of  NO 
per  mile  maximum  levels  would  represent  a 
substantial  Improvement  over  current  levels. 
Achievement  of  these  low  levels  for  these 
three  pollutants  will  require  the  use  of  the 
most  advanced,  sophisticated  control  equip- 
ment available  based  on  our  own  research 
and  that  available  to  us.  I  want  to  make  our 
position  absolutely  clear:  Even  If  we  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  most  advanced 
control  systems  available  and  the  best  fuel 
which  can  be  produced,  we  see  no  way  of 
meeting  1975  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  the  levels  outlined  above. 

On  the  basis  of  these  substantially  further 
reductions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  automotive 
contribution  to  the  total  air  pollution  prob- 
lem will  be  dramatically  reduced.  This  is 
an  extremely  Important  factor  as  our  nation 
moves  to  establish  long-range  goals  to  im- 
prove the  air  around  us. 

Even  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  100 
percent  of  poUution  from  all  motor  vMlcles 
In  the  V3.  by  1975.  we  would  stUl  be  faced 
with  by  far  the  major  share  of  today's  air 
pollution  problem.  It  is  therefcnv  important 
that  sound  technical  priorities  be  estab- 
lished by  government  so  that  available  funds 
can  be  utlllRed  for  the  greatest  overall  prog- 
ress. National  efforts  to  reduce  overall  air 
pollution  must  involve  all  major  sources  of 
pollution— not  only  motor  vehicles,  but  also 
Industrial  and  electric  generating  plants. 
home  and  business  heating  facilities  and 
refuse  disposal  operations. 

Nothing  I  have  said  today,  however,  de- 
tracts one  lota  from  the  responsibilities 
which  we — In  both  the  automotive  and  pe- 
troleum Industries — should  assume  in  min- 
imising automotive  pollution.  In  working  to- 
ward this  common  goal,  wc  should  seek  every 
possible  avenue  of  future  improvement — in 
engine  design,  control  systema,  fuels  and 
lubricants. 
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Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  all  the  answers.  However,  our 
research  and  test  programs  have  raised  cer- 
tain questions  and  pointed  to  several  areas 
which  we  believe  offer  potential  for  further 
reductions  In  automotive  pollution  that  can 
be  achieved  by  changes  in  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  gasoline.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  petroleum  industry  consldef 
directing  major  research  toward  seven  areas: 

I.   CATALYST   DEPSECIATORS 

At  the  present  time,  the  catalyst  approach 
seems  to  be  the  most  effective  system  for  con- 
trolling HO  and  CO  emissions  In  the  exhaust 
stream.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  highly  critical 
that  ways  be  found  to  eliminate  from  auto- 
motive fuels  all  lead,  and  any  other  additives 
which  are  found  to  function  as  catalyst 
depredators.  It  Is  also  important  to  estab- 
lish a  means  of  Insuring  th&t  cars  equipped 
with  catalysts  receive  only  lead-free  fuel. 

n.    rUBL    VOLATILITV 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  cold  start- 
ing and  warmup  characteristics  of  automo- 
biles through  changes  in  distillation  char- 
acteristics of  gasoline?  Engine  choking,  which 
is  vital  to  satisfactory  performance  during 
start  and  warmup,  also  produces  high  CO 
and  HC  levels  during  this  period.  With  the 
use  of  propane  gas.  the  choke  can  be  elimi- 
nated. However,  the  supply  of  LPO  Is  very 
limited,  and  its  use  by  the  general  public 
could  constitute  a  safety  problem.  What 
would  be  desirable  then  are  changes  In  dis- 
tillation characteristics  to  provide  liquid 
fuel  which  approaches  the  warmup  perform- 
ance and  emission  characteristics  of  propane 
but  is  not  BO  volatile  as  to  cause  fuel  han- 
dling and  evaporative  problems.  Preliminary 
tests  with  experimental  fuels  of  this  type 
have  shown  emission  reductions  as  high  as 
75  percent  In  CO.  45  in  HC  and  20  In  NOx 
during  the  warmup  period  of  the  new  HEW 
test  cycle.  To  effectively  adapt  this  fuel  to 
the  engine  requires  recaltbratlon  of  the  fuel 
system,  including  the  choke. 

ni.    UNIFOBMITY    OF    rUCL    COMPOSITION 

Emission  control  systems  using  either  car- 
buretlon  or  fuel  Injection  will  require  very 
precise  fuel  metering.  Current  variations  in 
such  fuel  parameters  as  volatility,  density, 
viscosity  and  others  could  seriously  Impair 
consistent  reliability  In  meeting  standards. 
Greater  uniformity  In  basic  characteristics 
of  gasoline  could  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  emission  problem. 

IV.  stnxtm  IN  rtrxL 

Almost  all  of  the  sulfur  content  is  refined 
out  of  gasoline  In  the  refining  process  and 
thua  the  present  gasoline  automobile  engine 
has  only  minimal  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides. 
Industrial  and  electric  power  plants  are  the 
major  source  of  this  pollutant.  However,  now 
that  automobiles  are  beginning  to  reach  very 
low  levels  of  HC,  CO  and  NOx  emissions,  sul- 
fur oxides  win  represent  a  larger  portion  of 
the  remaining  auto  pollution  by  1975.  There- 
fore, consideration  should  be  given  to  reduc- 
ing the  sulfur  content  of  motor  fuels. 

V.  AS0B<AT1C  CONTENT 

High  levels  of  aromatic  materials  present 
two  problems.  The  first  Is  their  detrimental 
effect  on  elastomers  in  the  fuel -metering 
systems.  The  second  Is  that  aromatlca  which 
end  up  In  the  exhaust  may  result  In  more 
potential  carcinogens  and  eye  Irritants.  For 
these  reasons,  any  possible  reduction  In  aro- 
matic content  of  fuel  would  be  very  desir- 
able. 

VI.  ■ENZOU>PYltENK  CONTENT 

Some  fuels  today  contain  small  amounts 
of  benso(a)pyrene — a  potential  carcinogen. 
This  material  serves  no  useful  purpose  and 
much  of  It  ends  up  In  the  exhaust  as  partic- 
ulate matter.  It  should  be  eliminated  at  tha 
refinery  If  at  all  poaslble. 
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vn.  EVAPORATTVE  LOSSES 

As  advance  control  systems  minimize  ex- 
haust emissions,  evaporative  losses  from  the 
entire  gasoline  distribution  system  will  rep- 
resent an  Increasingly  significant  source  of 
hydrocorttons.  Both  the  petroleum  and  au- 
tomotive companies  should  seek  to  find  more 
effective  means  of  handling  fuel  between  the 
gas  station  and  the  motor  vehicle.  For  exam- 
ple, our  findings  suggest  that  the  hydrocar- 
bons emitted  Into  the  atmosphere  because  of 
vapor  displaced  during  an  average  gas  tank 
fill,  together  with  normal  spillage  and  nozzle 
drips,  can  exceed  100  grams.  This  is  more  HC 
emissions  than  would  be  allowed  during  a 
trip  of  over  200  miles  based  on  a  1975  stand- 
ard of  1,0  gram  per  mile  and  assuming  aver- 
age emissions  of  0.5  grams  per  mile.  In  other 
words,  unless  this  can  be  controlled,  more 
ucburned  hydrocarbons  could  be  released 
Into  the  atmosphere  during  each  "normal 
filling"  of  a  gas  tank  than  that  allowed  by 
such  a  standard  during  the  entire  period  of 
driving  required  to  consume  the  tank  of  gas. 

These  Improvements  In  gasoline  composi- 
tion and  distribution  systems  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  minimizing  au- 
tomotive pollution  In  the  years  ahead.  We 
must  have  a  known  fuel  specification  In  or- 
der to  Insure  the  proper  performance  of  key 
vehicle  components  which  affect  automotive 
emissions.  The  fuel  system  also  must  be 
designed  to  prevent  inadvertent  filling  of  the 
gas  tank  with  Improper  fuel. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  solutions  lo  au- 
tomotive pollution  problems  rest  with  both 
the  petroleum  companies  and  vehicle  manu- 
facturers. Here  are  four  challenges  relating 
to  the  vehicle  which  I  believe  to  be  extremely 
Important. 

One  Is  the  need  to  continue  improvements 
In  engine  design  which  will  develop  even 
more  effective  control  of  emissions. 

Two  Is  the  need  to  maximize  long-term 
durability  and  reliability  of  emission  con- 
trot  systems  and  major  vehicle  components 
which  can  affect  emissions. 

A  third  challenge  is  to  find  a  method  to 
monitor  major  operational  components  and 
emission  control  equipment.  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  detect  and  signal  a  driver  when 
his  car  Is  emitting  pollutants  above  accepta- 
ble levels  or  when  major  components  affect- 
ing emissions  were  not  operating  satisfac- 
torily. 

Our  fourth  and  extremely  Important  pri- 
ority— as  we  seek  every  avenue  for  minimiz- 
ing automotive  pollution — is  to  find  ways  of 
insuring  acceptable  drlveablUty.  good  fuel 
economy  and,  hopefully,  a  reduction  in  over- 
all operating  costs. 

In  c<Miclusion,  let  me  say  this.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  clear.  We  want  to  remove  the  auto- 
mobile OS  a  significant  factor  in  tlie  nation's 
i^r  pollution  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  our  current  high  level  of  accomplish- 
ment, each  new  step  forward  will  be  more 
difflcult.  At  the  current  state  of  technology, 
there  Is  no  suitable  alternative  to  the  gaso- 
line internal  combustion  engine — and  we 
cannot  see  one  emerging  as  a  mass-produc- 
tion reality  during  this  decade.  Thus,  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  more  quickly  and  at  lower 
costs  with  the  Internal  combustion  engine, 
using  advanced  control  systems  and  im- 
proved gasolines  and  oils.  And  this  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  However.  It  is 
extremely  vital  that  government  and  indus- 
try cooperate  more  closely  In  establishing 
sound,  long-range  objectives  toword  which 
we  can  work  with  maximum  effectiveness  and 
efficiency. 

This  is  a  critical  requirement  for  the  fu- 
ture of  both  the  automobile  and  petroleum 
Industries.  It  is  equally  Important  for  the 
continued  vitality  of  the  nation's  economy 
and  for  achievement  of  ever-Increasing 
standards  of  progress  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 
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This  Is  a  formidable  challenge.  But  It  is 
one  which  I  am  confident  will  t>e  met  suc- 
cessfully t>y  these  two  great  industries. 


WE  HAVE  NOT  HEARD  THE  LAST  OP 
WOMEN'S  LIB 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CALXrOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
now  appears  that  the  "women's  lib' 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Cons- 
titution has  been  defeated  for  the  time 
being  in  the  Senate,  in  &  welcome — and 
nowadays  all  too  rare — exercise  of  that 
body's  traditional  responsibility  of  put- 
ting on  the  brakes  when  this  House  is 
stampeded  into  rash,  ill-considered  ac- 
tion, we  certainly  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  women's  lib.  The  enclosed  editorial 
from  the  October  issue  of  Triumph  mag- 
azine assesses  this  entire  movement  in 
the  perspective  of  Christian  belief,  mo- 
rality and  historical  experience,  demon- 
strating its  essential  errors  with  acuity 
and  wisdom. 

Men's  Lib 

Women's  lib:  It  has  got  to  be  the  sickest, 
most  dangerous  fnd  or  movement — whatever 
these  things  are  called  that  suddenly  bewitch 
the  public  conversation  and  make  our  social 
consciences  go  pit-a-pat — that  has  come 
along  to  date.  The  sickest  because  It  thrives 
on  a  perversion  aimed  directly  at  the  apogee 
of  Creation.  The  most  dangerous  because 
woman  Is  the  central  pillar  of  any  social 
order,  and  especially  any  Christian  order:  If 
woman  Is  brought  down,  the  order  has  been 
brought  down,  and  the  chances  of  building 
a  new  one  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  women  of  our  country,  let  It  be  noted, 
do  not  appear  principally  to  blame  for  this 
development.  Relatively  few  of  them  have 
nocked  to  the  banner  of  Miss  Kate  Mlllett 
and  other  Lib  leaders.  Many  more  have  taken 
up  active  opposition.  The  vast  majority  of 
women  seem  to  be  merely  watching  from  the 
sidelines,  partly  in  amusement,  partly  in 
contempt — of  men. 

American  men.  In  the  circumstances,  are 
proper  objects  of  scorn.  Significant  male  re- 
action to  the  Lib  has  taken  roughly  three 
forms.  One  group — fellow  mllltanu  on  as- 
sorted kicks,  desperate  politicians  like  Sen- 
ator Ooodell,  publicists  and  entertainers  of 
various  sorts — has  actively  endorsed  the  Lib's 
program  and  its  general  approach  to  life.  Of 
these  men  It  may  be  said  safely  that  they  are 
either  opportunists  or  queer. 

A  second  group  has  bravely  defied  the  Lib 
on  such  key  points  of  male  Interest  as  the 
sexual  cxclufilvenesa  of  McSorley's  tavern  and 
the  preservation  of  separate  bathroom  facul- 
ties. Of  these  let  us  ssy  simply  that  they  de- 
serve to  lose. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
can males  whose  behavior  In  politics  Ls  a 
direct  extension  of  their  behavior  in  the 
home:  Don't  get  in  the  little  lady's  way  when 
she  seems  to  be  on  a  rampege;  but  at  the 
same  time  dont  bother  to  understand,  let 
alone  defend  her  worth,  her  role,  her  self. 
These  men  arc  faithfully  represented  by  the 
members  of  the  House  who  voted  3&0-1S  in 
favor  of  the  equal  rights  constitutional 
amendment;  and  by  the  President  who  duti- 
fully endorsed  the  Lib's  "day'"  by  proclaim- 
ing a  national  celebration  of  the  19th 
Amendment  anniversary.  These  men  are.  for 
all  practical  purpooes,  antl-wocoaa. 
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Any  talk  of  scxuaI  equKtlty.  besides  being 
phenoznenoloslcaily  Absurd.  Is  an  Insult  to 
women.  More  so  than  to  men.  Women  Is  ob- 
viously the  favored  sex.  the  vessel  on  which 
God  has  principally  relied  to  unfold  the 
mystery  of  human  freedom  and  redemption, 
and  the  analogous  mystery  Of  love  and  life. 
Zt  was  Eve  who  boldly  Instigated  the  Happy 
Sin  that  called  Ood  Into  tlie  world.  It  was 
Mnry  the  Virgin  who  was  given  the  power 
to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit  eternity  into 
time.  U  was  Mary  who  held  God  Himself  In 
the  confinement  of  a  human  body.  It  was 
M&ry.  alone  among  merely  human  beings, 
who  was  granted  birth  without  sin  and  death 
without  uepcration  from  her  body.  It  was 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  holy  whore,  who  oloue 
foretold  the  Lord's  death.  It  was  Mary  Mag- 
d.iiene  again  who  was  flrst  greeted  by  the 
Risen  Lord,  in  the  most  sublime  love  scene 
of  all  time.  It  was  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
whose  faith  and  love  In  the  persecuted  Lord 
never  walvered.  who  stood  by  hts  side  while 
all  the  men  of  the  place,  save  one.  took  flight 
It  was  Veronica  whose  love  earned  the 
imago  of  The  Pace. 

So  It  has  been  ever  since.  Man  has  his  role: 
to  lead,  to  govern — above  all  In  the  family. 
But  he  Is  le^  king  there  than  she  is  Queen. 
How.  m  any  healthy  human  relationship. 
could  It  be  otherwise?  The  most  profound 
human  experiences  are  expressions,  in  one 
way  or  another,  of  the  great  unity  of  love 
and  life:  of  sex.  If  sex  la  anything,  it  is 
the  meeting  place  of  love  and  life.  And  who. 
on  that  ground.  Is  In  command?  Both  take 
love,  but  who  gives  love  better?  Who  gives 
life?  He  plants  a  seed  which  she  nests  Into 
life;  she  Joins  the  new  life  to  her  own  life, 
and  guides  It  Into  the  world.  Where  he  gives 
It  a  house  and  she  gives  it  a  home. 

Christianity  Is  chiefly  blamed  by  the  Lib 
crowd  for  woman's  status.  It  is  a  valid  accu- 
sation. All  societies  are  patriarchal,  for  per- 
fectly plain  practical  reasons.  But  only  Chris- 
tian societies — only  Christian  men — have 
given  women  first  rank  In  the  patriarchy. 
Only  Christian  men  have  honored  women; 
only  they  have  respected  the  pedestal  which. 
since  the  Incarnation.  Is  womon's  birthright. 

True.  Christian  societies,  like  others,  have 
often  tolerated  In  practice  a  double  Bxandard 
of  sexual  morality.  But  this  hardly  damages 
the  point:  it  is  not  an  honor  to  men  to  re- 
cognize greater  expectations  of  virtue  in 
women.  The  double  standard  Is  not  an  afllr- 
marion  of  man's  moral  superiority.  It  is  a 
proof  of  woman's  And  so  in  our  time  the 
Church  not  surprlHlngly  has  responded  t-o 
the  Lib's  poison  by  creating  a  new  order  of 
lay  Virgins:  female  virgins,  that  Is. 

Let  men  honor  them.  Let  men  honor  all 
women  by  treeing  them — to  be  women.  In 
short,  let  men  be  men. 


ROW  MANY  AMERICANS  READ  WELL 
ENOUGH  TO  SURVIVE? 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECfOER 

or  massachusstts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recently  completed  study  has 
revealed  a  grim  fact  of  American  life: 
One  out  of  every  eicht  adult  Americans 
may  have  sreat  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Government  medicaid  or  public  assist- 
ance, a  bank  loan,  or  even  a  social 
security  number — simply  because  he 
cannot  read  well  enough  to  All  oat  the 
application  form.  This  is  a  shocking 
revelation  for  a  Nation  which  prides 
itself  in  making  quality  education  avail- 
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able  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
its  citizens. 

In  the  words  of  Walter  W.  Straley, 
chairman  of  the  new  National  Reading 
Council,  which  commissioned  the  special 
study: 

The  study  shows  that  as  many  as  18.5 
million  Americans — or  13  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  16  years  and  older — 
lack  the  reading  ability  necessary  for 
survival  in  the  United  States  today. 

I  believe  that  the  findings  of  this  sig- 
nificant study,  called  the  "Survival  Lit- 
eracy Study."  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  American.  I  am  pleased  to  in-sert  it 
in  the  RfcoRD.  The  study  was  conducted 
for  the  National  Reading  Council  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc. 

ThU  study  may  be  the  first  to  attempt 
to  measure  reading  ability  as  a  sur- 
vival technique  rather  tiian  as  an  aca- 
demic piu-suit.  It  is  especially  disturbing 
to  consider  how  very  many  Americans 
may  be  deprived  of  necessary  services  be- 
cause they  lack  reading  ability.  In  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  6-week  study 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  National 
Reading  Council  on  September  10.  1970. 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Harris  said  that 
1.685  persons  were  interviewed.  They 
were  chosen  to  represent  a  cross  section 
of  the  overall  population.  Those  inter- 
viewed were  asked  to  fill  out  five  common 
application  forms,  with  this  result: 

Thirty-four  percent  had  trouble  read- 
ing a  simplified  medicaid  application 
form;  8-percent  could  not  complete  a 
typical  driver's  license  form;  7  percent 
were  unable  to  handle  an  application 
for  a  social  security  number  and  3-per- 
cent  failed  to  fill  out  a  public  assistance 
form. 

The  "Survival  Literacy  Study"  evalu- 
ates literacy  level-s  according  to  factors 
including  regional  differences,  rural- 
urban  differences,  age.  race,  income,  and 
education.  I  found  It  particularly  dis- 
heartening— which  this  conclusion  could 
be  anticipated — to  note  that  "the  old  and 
the  poor  each  have  seiious  reading  prob- 
lems." as  the  Harris  study  states,  "but 
the  elderly  poor  must  struggle  most  for 
•survival." " 

I  think  that  Mr.  Harris,  appearing  be- 
fore the  council,  summarized  very  ex- 
pressively the  purpose  for  which  the 
study  was  undertaken: 

We  want  to  find  out  how  a  person's  be- 
havior— his  whole  life-style — is  affected 
by  reading  trouble;  what  mainstream 
experiences  he  mLsses  because  of  it. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  illiteracy  and  to 
develop  a  national  reading  program,  the 
National  Reading  Council  was  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  on  July  31,  1970.  It 
is  operating  with  a  first-year  budget  of 
$1.5  million.  Its  members  include  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, business,  labor,  entertainment, 
communications,  science,  and  govern- 
ment. Its  chairman,  Mr.  Straley,  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  environmental 
affairs  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

The  council  recently  established  a  Na- 
tional Reading  Center  in  Washington, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  G.  Em- 
ery, superintendent  of  schools  of  Scars- 
dale.  N.Y..  to  serve  as  its  working  and 
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research  arm  and.  as  Mr.  Straley  empha- 
sized, as  "a  center  of  innovation." 

Innovation  will  be  vital  if  the  Nation 
is  to  meet  the  challenge  to  curb  illiter- 
acy. I  commend  the  National  Reading 
Council  for  this  initial  effort  to  define 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

The  full  text  of  this  important  docu- 
ment, the  "Survival  Literacy  Study." 
September,  1970,  follows: 

StmVIVAL  LlTERACT  StTTDT 

(Conducted  for  the  National  Beading  Coun- 
cil by  Lotus  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.} 

pvaposc  or  ths  stvdt 
On  July  31.  1970.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  40  men  and 
women  (Including  businessmen,  teachers. 
Congreasmen,  civic  leaders  and  entertainers) 
to  serve  on  the  National  Beading  Council,  a 
supervisory  board  to  a  new  national  reading 
program.  The  Council's  roost  Immediate  and 
urgent  task  was  to  measure  the  extent  of 
reading  deflclencles  In  the  United  States. 
To  undertake  this  task,  the  National  Council 
commissioned  Louis  Harris  and  Associates, 
Inc.  This  study,  a  ground -breaker  In  Its  at- 
tempt to  measure  sclentlficaUy  the  literacy 
rate  among  all  sectors  of  the  United  States 
population,  was  to  be  completed  In  time  for 
the  Council's  flr.'^t  annual  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  September  10th. 

From  Its  inception,  the  study  was  planned 
to  measure  the  "Burvival"  literacy  rate  in  the 
Uniud  States.  It  would  determine  the  per- 
centage or  Americans  lacking  the  functional 
or  practical  reading  skills  necessary  to  "sur- 
vive" in  this  country.  How  many  Americans 
were  prevented  by  reading  deficiencies,  we 
asked  ourselves,  from  filling  out  application 
forms  for  sucb  common  needs  as  a  Social 
Security  number,  a  personal  bank  loan.  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  Medicaid,  a  driver's  license? 
Fundamentally,  this  is  a  study  of  function- 
al rather  than  by-rote  literacy. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  measure 
reading  abUty  and  nof  application  forms.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  defensive  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent,  however,  he  was  told, 
"we  arc  doing  a  survey  on  the  subject  of  dif- 
ferent application  forms  people  have  to  QII 
out.  It  seems  these  days  that  nearly  every- 
one has  to  fill  out  appUcatlon  forma  for  many 
of  the  things  they  do." 

Included  in  the  questionnaire  were  five 
application  forms  similar  to  the  ones  men- 
tioned above.  The  five  forms  were  selected 
both  on  the  basis  of  their  common  utility 
and  frequent  appearance  In  the  lives  of  many 
Americans  and  according  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty  of  the  reading  material  Included  In 
each.  The  forms  were,  however,  simplified 
significantly  to  assure  that  the  study  eval- 
uated reading  abUlcy  and  not  the  lay-out  of 
the  form  itself. 

Each  respondent  was  presented  Uie  five 
forms  in  tiie  same  order.  The  interviewer 
was  instructed  under  no  conditions  to  read 
to  the  respondent  any  Information  printed  on 
the  forms.  If  the  respondent  was  unable  to 
write  because  of  physical  handicap  or  prob- 
lems with  penmanship,  the  interviewer  was 
then  instructed  to  write  in  the  answers  pro- 
vided by  the  respondent.  The  study  did  not 
seek  to  measure  writing  ability,  only  read- 
ing. If  the  respondent  was  unwilling  to  sup- 
ply any  InformaUon  requested  on  the  form, 
he  was  instructed  on  the  bottom  of  each 
application  to  draw  a  line  through  the  space 
provided.  These  were  counted  as  correct  an- 
swers, since  the  respondent's  ability  to  read 
and  follow  the  Instructions  Indicated  his 
literacy.  The  respondents  were  also  assured 
that  these  forms  were  unofBclal  and  to  be 
used  only  for  purpcses  of  public  opinion  re- 
search. 
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Interviewing  ^jU  the  study  took  place  be- 
tween August  ITth  and  34Ul.  1970. 

SCOaiNO    METHODS 

Performance  on  each  Individual  appllca- 
tfon  form  and  overall  performance  on  the 
five  forms  together  were  measured  according 
10  a  simple  percentile  scoring  system.  The 
Harris  firm  first  counted  the  number  of  cof- 
rect  answers  and  compared  them-  to  the 
number  of  possible  answers  on  each  form. 
On  Form  I  (Identification  Form) .  for  exam> 
pie,  IS  answers  were  required  and  should  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Uterate  respondent. 
Fifteen,  therefore,  was  used  as  a  base  for 
scoring  purposes.  If  only  three  appropriate 
an-swers  were  supplied,  the  raw  score  was 
3/  15. 

The  base  for  each  of  four  of  the  five  forms 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions asked.  Some  questions  were  to  be  an- 
swered only  by  those  respondents  who  had 
answered  the  prevlou.ily  question  negatively. 
(For  example,  one  form  asked:  "Are  you  able 

to  work  now? .  If  unable  to  work  now. 

why  are  you  not  able  to  work  now? .") 

In  cases  where  the  respondent  correctly 
skipped  a  question,  the  scoring  base  was 
reduced. 

In  tabulating  the  scores  recorded  by  the 
coding  department,  our  computer  operators 
followed  the  percentile  reference  code  shown 
below: 


1  to  I 

1010  19 

20  to  29 

30  to  38 

40  to  « 

Mto» 

60to  W 

70  to  79 

go  to  89 

50toll».„. 
Reloatj 


If  on  Form  X  with  a  base  of  15  possible  an- 
iwers,  for  example,  the  re^ondent  supplied 
only  three  correct  answers  (20%  correct), 
thia  score  was  recorded  in  Punch  4  of  the 
computer  column.  Befusals  to  fill  out  an  in- 
dividual form  also  were  recorded.  After  scor- 
ing each  form  separately,  the  computer  ar- 
rived at  an  overall  percentile  score  for  each 
respondent. 

"RANGS   OF   nXITEBACT" 

Respondents  who  completed  correctly  flO- 
100 ',o  of  the  five  forms  averaged  together 
are  considered  fully  literate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study.  Incorrect  answers  up  to  ten 
percent  are  overlooked  in  the  scoring  and 
attributed  to  carelessness,  dlfilculty  of  the 
form  structure  and  content,  but  not  to  read- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  basic  approach  in  analyzing  this  study 
has  been  to  order  people  on  a  continuum 
which  reflects  four  types  of  "literacy  groups" : 

1,  "Low  Survival  Threshold" — Re^ondents 
who  average  more  than  30'/e  Incorrect,  that 
is.  less  than  70%  correct  on  all  five  forms. 
The  survival  probabUlty  of  this  group  must 
be  assumed  to  be  low.  Relatively,  they  are 
therefore  considered  functionally  Illiterate 
In  modem  American  society.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  respondents  may  show  anywhere 
up  to  70%  correct  answers,  they  are  still  con- 
sidered relatively  Illiterate.  This  pattern  was 
followed  In  order  to  Include  in  the  function- 
ally Illiterate  group  those  Americans  who 
might  recognize  certain  familiar  words  (I.e., 
"age",  "name",  "address"),  but  have  serious 
reading  and  comprehension  problems. 

3.  "Questionable  Survival  Threshold" — Re- 
spondents who  average  more  than  20%  In- 
correct answers,  that  Is,  less  than  80%  cor- 
rect answers.  Since  the  groups  are  figured 
cumulatively,  this  group  Includes  respond- 
ents In  the  more-than-30%  group  also.  Mem- 
bers of  this  literacy  group  filled  out  the 
forms  with  considerable  difficulty  and  belong 
therefore  In  a  questionable  survival  group. 
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3.  -Marfftnal  Survival  Threshold" — Re- 
spondents who  answer  more  than  ten  percent 
Incorrect  answers,  that  Is.  any  number  of 
correct  answers  below  90%.  Generally,  this 
group  lacks  total  survival  reading  ability  and 
Includes  members  of  the  above  two  groups. 

4.  "Ukely  Survival  Threshold' — Respond- 
ents who  answer  less  than  ten  percent  Incor- 
rect answers,  that  is.  between  90-100%  cor- 
rect answers.  This  group  Is  considered  func- 
tionally literate. 

The  term  "range  of  Illiteracy"  will  appear 
throughout  the  report.  It  refers  to  the  range 
between  the  "Low  Survival"  and  "Marginal 
Survival"  groxips.  This  range  Includes  mem- 
bers of  groups  1,  2.  and  3  above, 
s 

Chart  I  list-s  the  application  forms  In  the 
order  of  difficulty  Indicated  by  the  results  ot 
the  survey.  Form  IV  (Application  for  PubUo 
Assistance)  proves  overall  the  easiest  to  read: 
only  three  percent  of  the  people  answered 
Incorrectly  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
form.  Form  V  (Application  for  Medicaid) 
proved  most  difficult:  nine  percent  of  the 
people  read  Incorrectly  more  than  30%  of 
the  form  and  34%  read  Incorrectly  more  than 
ten  percent.  The  average  range  of  Ullteracy 
was  from  three  percent  (the  percentage  of 
people  who  averaged  more  than  30%  incor- 
rect) to  13%  (the  percentage  who  averaged 
more  than  ten  percent  Incorrect).  Converted 
Into  population,  this  represents  a  range  of 
4.3  miUlon  to  18.5  million.  A  total  of  4.3 
mtllion  Americans  fall  into  the  "Low  Stir- 
vlval  Threshold"  group.  7.1  million  into  the 
"Questionable  Siurival  Threshold"  group. 
and  18.5  million  into  the  "Marginal  Survival 
Threshold"  group. 

The  results  of  the  study  show,  therefore. 
that,  due  to  reading  deficiencies,  three  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  had  difficulty  filling  out 
an  application  for  Public  Assistance,  seven 
percent  had  dlfilculty  completing  a  simple 
identification  form  (the  equivalent  of  an  tri- 
plication for  a  Social  Security  number) .  eight 
percent  had  trouble  with  an  application  for 
a  drivers  license,  11  %  with  ap  application  for 
a  personal  bank  loan,  and  34^  with  an  appli- 
cation for  Medicaid. 

CHART  I 
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Charts  II,  III,  IV  and  V  break  down  the 
results  of  the  study  into  the  four  locations 
where  respondents  live:  Rural  Areas,  Cities, 
Towns  and  Suburbs.  The  average  range  of 
functional  Illiteracy  for  rural  Inbabltanta 
(see  Chart  11)  was  4-16%:  that  is.  four  per- 
cent of  the  rural  population  Interviewed 
missed  more  than  30';»  of  the  answers,  seven 
percent  missed  more  than  307(.  of  the  an- 
swers, and  16",  missed  more  than  ten  percent. 
Ill 

City  dwellers  had  similar  difficulty  In  filling 
out  the  forms.  T^elr  average  range  of  func- 
tional Illiteracy  (see  Chart  III)  was  4-13%; 
that  is.  four  percent  of  the  city  population 
Inten-lewed  missed  more  than  30%  of  the 
answers,  sis  percent  missed  more  than  20%  , 
and  13';   missed  more  than  ten  percent. 


Fewer  people  who  live  in  small  towns  and 
cities  had  difficulty  reading  the  forms.  Only 


an  average  of  two  percent  read  Incorrectly 
more  than  30^r  of  the  forms,  a  total  of  five 
percent  failed  on  more  than  20%,  and  12% 
left  more  than  ten  percent  unanswered. 


Suburban  residents  filled  out  the  forms 
most  easily  of  these  toiu'  groups,  "nieir  aver- 
age range  of  functional  llllteracv  was  a  low 
2-9%.  Only  Form  V  (Application  for  Medi- 
caid) was  difficult  for  some  suburban  resi- 
dents: on  this  form  six  percent  missed  more 
thnn  30%  of  the  answers,  il*;:;!  missed  more 
than  20*'.  .  and  28%  missed  more  than  ten 
percent. 
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The  results  of  the  study  also  were  looked 
at  In  terms  of  regional  areas:  the  South, 
the  East,  the  Midwest  and  the  West.  The 
South  had  the  highest  average  range  of  func- 
tional illiteracy — a  range  of  4-15%.  Pour  per- 
cent answered  Incorrectly  more  than  30'» 
of  all  forms  averaged  together;  seven  per- 
cent answered  Incorrectly  more  than  20''' 
and  15%  answered  incorrectly  more  than 
ten  percent. 


Among  the  regional  groups,  the  East  had 
the  second  highest  range  of  functional  Illit- 
eracy. Pour  percent  of  all  Easterners  Inter- 
viewed missed  more  than  30%  of  the  answers, 
six  percent  missed  more  than  20%  and 
14*^^  missed  more  than  ten  percent. 

vin 

The  functional  Illiteracy  rate  of  Midwest- 
erners  ranged  from  8  to  13%.  These  figures 
suggest  that  the  Midwest  has  an  average 
Illiteracy  rate  only  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  the  East  and  the  South. 


People  In  the  West  tend  to  have  fewer 
reading  deficiencies  than  Inbabltanta  of 
the  other  three  regions,  the  study  showed. 
A  small  average  of  one  percent  of  all  west- 
erners interviewed  answered  Incorrectly  more 
than  30%  of  the  five  forma.  Four  percent 
ml.Aed  more  than  20%  and  ten  percent 
missed  more  than  ten  percent. 
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CHART  VI  IX 
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Chart  X  illustrates  that  practical  literacy 
decreases  In  direct  proportion  to  income  in 
the  United  States.  A  large  five  percent  of 
the  people  with  an  annual  income  unier 
•5.000  missed  over  30':^  of  the  answers,  com- 
pared to  only  two  percent  with  an  income 
from  95.000  to  $9,999,  two  percent  with  an 
Income  of  »10,000  to  «14.999,  and  a  small  one 
percent  with  an  income  of  »15.000  or  more. 
While  nine  percent  of  those  earning  under 
W.OOO  missed  20":;  or  more,  only  three  per- 
cent of  those  earning  $15,000  or  more  missed 
the  same  number  of  answers,  takewlse,  18'.. 
of  those  earning  under  $5,000  missed  more 
than  ten  percent,  compared  to  seven  percent 
who  earn  $15,000  or  more. 

For  the  Income  group  under  $5,000,  the 
range  of  illiteracy  was  5-187 ,  compared  to 
2-13%  for  the  «5.000-$9.000  group.  2-10';. 
for  the  $10,000-$  14. 999  group,  and  1-7', 
for  the  «15.000-and-over  group. 
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When  reading  deficiencies  were  correlated 
with  race,  the  study  revealed  some  striking 
figures.  WhUe  the  range  of  illiteracy  for  white 
respondents  was  a  low  2-12':; .  the  range  for 
black  respondents  was  a  high  8-22'",:.  Only 
two  percent  of  all  whites  missed  more  than 


30';  of  the  answers,  compared  to  eight  per- 
cent of  the  blacks.  WhUe  only  five  percent  of 
the  whites  missed  more  than  20';  .  13'^;.  of 
the  blacks  missed  the  same  number.  WhUe 
only  12  ?o  of  all  whites  answered  incorrectly 
more  than  ten  percent  of  the  forms,  a  high 
22^  of  all  blacks  interviewed  answered  in- 
correctly the  same  number. 
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In  comparing  race  with  literacy  the  study 
focused  particularly  on  one  limited  sector 
of  both  racial  groups — those  respondents 
earning  less  than  $5,000  annually.  Even 
among  memtiers  of  this  low  Income  group, 
the  illiteracy  range  of  non- whites  •  (8-25'.  ) 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  whites  r4- 
16':;  ).  While  only  four  percent  of  whites  In 
this  Income  group  missed  more  than  30'.  of 
the  answers,  eight  percent  of  non-whites 
missed  the  same  amount.  While  only  seven 
percent  of  whites  in  this  group  answered  in- 
correctly more  than  20'r,  14'^  of  non-whites 
answered  Incorrectly  the  same  number.  Fi- 
nally, while  16'.  of  whites  here  missed  more 
than  ten  percent,  an  enormous  250  of  all 
non-whites  earning  less  than  $5,000  a  year 
missed  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  answers 
on  the  forms. 

xxn 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  U.S. 
pop'iintlon  was  divided  into  four  age  groups: 
people  16-24  years  old.  25-29  years,  30-49 
years  and  50  and  over  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  group  proved  to  be  the  most  lite- 
rate; their  Illiteracy  range  was  a  low  1-9',. 
The  oldest  (50  and  oven  group  proved  most 
deficient  in  reading  ability,  with  an  illi- 
teracy range  of  5-17',.  Both  the  25-29  year 
olds  and  the  30-49  year  olds  had  an  identical 
Illiteracy  range  of  2-1 1 '.; , 

While  only  one  percent  of  the  youngest 
group  missed  over  30'"^  of  the  answers  on  all 
forms  averaged  together,  two  percent  of  the 
25-49  year  olds  missed  over  30',;.  and  five 
percent  of  the  50  plus  group  missed  the  same 
number.  While  only  four  percent  of  the 
under-25  year  olds  averaged  more  than  20'^ 
Incorrect,  five  percent  of  the  25-49  year  olds 
and  eight  percent  of  the  50  and  over  group 
missed  more  than  20'; .  Only  nine  percent  of 
the  16-24  year  olds  answered  Incorrectly  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  forms.  whUe  11%  of 
the  25-49  group  and  a  large  17%  of  those  50 
and  over  answered  Incorrectly  more  than  ten 
percent. 


•  Non-white  here  includes  blacks  (Ne- 
groes .  orientals.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Mexican 
Americans. 
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CHART  Xirt.-AGE 
pn  percent) 


More  than  30  percent  incorrect 


More  than  20  percent  incorrecl 


More  than  10  percent  incorrect 


30  to  49    50  and  over 


30to49   SOMdcver 


30  to  49     SO  end  over 


■Less  than  0.5  percent 


In  comparing  age  with  literacy,  the  study 
focused  particularly  on  a  limited  sector  of 
all  age  groups — those  with  an  Income  of  less 
than  $5,000  annually.  For  this  low  Income 
group,  the  Illiteracy  range  for  all  age  groups 
is  noticeably  higher  than  the  range  for  age 


groups  regardless  of  Income.  The  illiteracy 
range  for  people  under  30  years  under  $5,(MX) 
is  2-13^;?  (compared  to  a  2-10'"o  range  for 
all  income  groups  together).  The  range  for 
30-49  years  olders  under  $5,000  is  4-16  (com- 
pared to  the  2-111  range  for  all  income 
groups) .  The  range  for  50  year  olds  and  older 


earning  less  than  $5,000  is  7-21 '^  (compared 
to  the  5-17'.  range  for  all  Income  groups  in 
that  age  category).  The  old  and  the  poor 
each  have  serious  reading  problems,  but  the 
elderly  poor  must  struggle  most  for  "survl- 
val". 


CHART  XIV -INCOME  UNDER  $5,000  BY  AGE 
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In  their  fight  for  equality,  women  have 
managed  to  surpass  men  slightly  in  reading 
ability.  While  only  two  percent  of  Edl  women 
interviewed  missed  more  than  30':»  of  the 
answers,  three  percent  of  the  men  missed 
the  same  number.  Only  five  percent  of  the 
women  compared  to  six  percent  of  the  men 
incorrectly  answered  more  than  20':e  of  the 
forms.  Only  11%  of  the  women  missed  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  answers,  while  a 
larger  1A%  of  the  men  missed  the  same 
number.  Thus,  the  illiteracy  range  for  the 
men  were  three  to  I4'?i .  compared  to  a  lower 
two  to  UTc  for  the  women. 


XVI 

Americans  born  outside  the  United  States 
have  assimilated  relatively  well  Into  the 
literate  population  of  this  country.  Their 
illiteracy  range  Is  only  seven  to  16%,  com- 
pared with  the  three  to  13%  range  among 
the  total  population.  Seven  percent  of  these 


Immigrants  (compared  to  three  percent  of 
all  Americans)  missed  more  than  30 '.'r.  of 
the  answers.  Nine  percent  missed  more  than 
30 '^r  (compared  to  five  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans). Finally.  IQ'^t  missed  more  than  ten 
percent  of  all  answers  (compared  to  IZ'.i  of 
all  Americans). 
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CHART  XVI, 

BORN  OUTSIDt  OF  UNITED  STATES 
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The  final  dimension  was  educational  back- 
ground. Not  surprisingly,  reading  ability  In- 
creased In  direct  proportion  to  years  of  edu- 
cation. The  Illiteracy  range  of  people  who 
completed  eighth  grade  or  less  was  seven 
to  S^T^,  compared  to  a  two  to  12%  range 
for  those  who  completed  some  high  school. 
and  a  one  to  eight  percent  range  for  people 

CHART  XVII -EDUCATION 
;in  percent! 


with  some  college  education.  It  Is  striking. 

however,  that  26'^  of  the  people  with  some 
college  education  missed  more  than  ten  per- 
cent of  Form  V.  These  figures  suggest  that 
the  practical  reading  ability  needed  to  com- 
plete the  forms  essential  for  "survival"  may 
differ  somewhat  from  the  achievement -ori- 
ented or  theoretical  reading  skills  stressed 
in  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
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SAMPI.ma    MKTHOD 

The  Harris  study  for  tbe  National  Beading 
Council  was  based  on  a  national  sample  sur- 
vey of  tbe  civilian  non-lnstltutlona!  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  (Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, however,  are  not  represented  in  tbe 
sample,  |  Interviews  were  conducted  with 
randomly  designated  respondents  in  100  dif- 
ferent locations  throughout  the  country.  TTie 
schedules  (completed  questionnaires)  and 
form*  were  edited  and  coded  in  New  York. 
The  coded  questionnaires  w«re  key  punched 
■  nd  the  data  tabulated  by  standard  computer 
equipment.  Analysis  of  the  data  was  done  by 
I^uls  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc. 

The  national  sample  used  for  this  study  is 
based  on  int.ercenital  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  state  lu  the  country,  and  of  the 
population  resident  in  standard  metropolitan 
areas  and  tn  the  rest  of  the  country.  These 
population  estimates  are  produced  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census-  The  sample  lo- 
cations are  selected  biennially  to  reflect  the 
cumulative  changes  in  the  country's  demo- 
graphic profile. 

The  national  sample  Is  stratified  in  two  dl- 
m.;n2lonB — geographic  region  and  metropoli- 
tan (and  non-metropolitan)  residence.  Strat- 
ification Insures  that  the  sample  will  reflect, 
within  one  percent,  the  national  proportions 
of  the  constituent  strata. 

Within  each  stratum  the  selection  of  tbe 
ultimate  sampling  unit  (a  cluster  of  adjacent 
households)  was  achieved  In  a  series  of  steps. 
technically  called  multi-stage  cluster  sam- 
pling. First  states,  then  counties  and  then 
mmor  civil  divisions  (cities,  towns,  town- 
ships) were  selected  with  probability  propor- 
tional to  cens:us  estimates  of  their  respective 
household  populations. 

Maps  of  the  selected  civil  division  were 
obtained  and  partitioned  by  segments  con- 
taining aprroximately  the  same  number  of 
households.  This  was  generally  done  In  New 
York,  but  for  the  smaller  clvU  divisions,  scg- 
tAienting  was  generally  performed  In  the  field. 
One  of  the  segments  In  each  dvU  division 
was  Included  in  the  literary  survey. 

Interviewers  contact  16  households  within 
each  segment.  At  each  household  the  re- 
spondent was  chosen  by  means  of  a  random 
selection  pattern,  geared  to  the  number  of 
adults  sixteen  years  or  older  of  each  sex  who 
live  in  the  household.  On  the  average  a  seg- 
ment produced  one  dozen  respondents  who 
met  tbe  age.  sex  and  voting  requirements  of 
the  survey. 

When  the  completed  interviews  were  re- 
ceived In  New  York  a  subsample  of  the  re- 
spondents were  re-contacted  to  verify  that 
the  data  had  been  accurately  recorfed.  Oc- 
cupation, Industry,  and  "opcn-ent*ed"  public 
opinion  questions  were  "oded.  Tbe  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  coded  questionnaires 
was  then  transferred  to  punch  cards  to  per- 
mit computer  processing  and  tabulation  of 
the  data. 
Attempted  Interrlewi 1686 

Interviews  completed 88 

Inten-ews  not   completed la 

Communication  barrier  (language,  deaf- 
ness)     8 

Refused   to  All  out  forms 3 

Continuation   prevented   by   blindness, 

visual  defect i 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LATVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    I7CW    JE3UVT 

DJ  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
July  19  there  was  much  pomp  and  cere- 
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mony  in  the  Uttle  Nation  of  Latvia.  Top 
Government  officials  hailed  this  day  as 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Soviet  power  In  Latvia.  But  the  indi- 
vidual Latvian  did  not  share  the  joy  of 
his  "elected  leaders."  Instead,  he  will 
silently  commemorate  today  as  that  day 
when  52  years  ago  Latvia  enjoyed  for  a 
moment  the  freedom  we  in  this  country 
so  frequently  take  for  granted. 

The  people  of  this  Baltic  nation  had 
such  liigh  hopes  when  they  embarked  on 
their  adventure  52  years  ago.  That  was 
in  1918  when  they  joined  Lithuania  and 
Estonia  in  seceding  from  Russia.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
defend  their  freedom  against  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  but  by  May  1,  1920. 
the  provisional  Latvian  Government  had 
called  a  constituent  assembly.  This  as- 
sembly in  1922  adopted  a  democratic 
constitution  which  provided  for  a  uni- 
versal, equal,  direct,  and  secret  vote.  It 
also  allowed  equal  rights  and  cultural 
autonomy  to  national  minorities.  At  this 
time  an  agrarian  reform  plan  was  also 
put  into  effect,  and  the  Latvian  people 
were  finally  given  an  opportunity  to  till 
their  own  land— and  even  more  impor- 
tant— to  own  their  own  land. 

Then  came  1940.  and  the  invasion  by 
Soviet  Armed  Forces.  Now  the  Latvians 
can  only  remember  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  their  most  private  thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  many  constituents 
of  Latvian  descent  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  have  heard  from  them  the 
truth  about  the  takeover  of  their  nation. 
These  people  are  wonderful.  They  are  so 
industrious  and  hard  working.  You  would 
love  them,  and  you  would  mourn  with 
them  over  the  loss  of  their  beloved  home- 
land. 

So.  to  all  my  Latvian  friends  I  want  to 
say  that  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  with 
you  today.  Please  know  that  I  will  not 
cease  my  efforts  until  your  homeland  is 
once  more  free. 


GET  THE  DRUG  PEDDLERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  essential  that  a  trujy  coordi- 
nated attack  be  sustained  against  all 
forms  of  drug  traffic  and  use.  Evidence  of 
the  tragedy  of  drug  abuse  Is  so  obvious 
that  dabbling  with  drugs  cannot  be  en- 
couraged or  even  tolerated. 

A  very  timely  and  effective  editorial  in 
the  Saturd£.y,  November  14.  Chicago 
Tribune  came  to  my  attention  as  it  ef- 
fectively emphasized  the  intei-national 
complications  and  developments  in  drug 
control.  The  item  follows: 

Ort  THE  Dbuc  Pcddlers 
The  battle  against  the  "drug  culture"  re- 
quires both  defensive  and  offensive  strategy. 
The  defensive  strateg)-.  as  we  noted  yester- 
day, means  recognizing  the  extent  of  our 
drug  problem  and  the  fact  that  It  ts  being 
spawned  mainly  on  tbe  campuses  of  our  col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  even  grade  schools. 
It  means  conditioning  children,  parents 
and  teachers  so  that  they  will  not  be  tempted 
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to  use  drugs,  will  not  condone  tbe  use  of 
drugs,  will  fight  back  with  the  bonest  and 
cruel  facts  about  drug  addiction,  and  wUl 
never  try  to  dodge  the  Issue. 

On  the  offensive  side,  the  battle  must  be 
carried  to  the  campus  "pushers"  (who  may 
poee  as  parking  lot  attendants  or  stadium 
guards  bo  that  they  can  carry  on  their  trade 
beyond  ol)servatlDn  | ;  and  to  the  narcotics 
lings  from  which  they  obtain  their  supply; 
and  to  the  smugglers  who  bring  drugs  into 
the  country;  and  even  to  those  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  lax  about  enforcing  their  own 
laws  against  producing  drugs  and  selling 
them. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  fthlle  connttles 
like  Mexico  and  Turkey,  where  some  farmers 
depend  on  drugs  for  a  livelihood,  may  wmk 
at  the  sale  of  drugs  for  export,  few  countries 
If  any  are  as  tolerant  of  drug  use  within 
their  own  boundaries  as  the  United  States. 

While  our  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
conviction  of  Timothy  Leary  and  pulled  the 
props  out  from  under  our  ant  1  marijuana 
laws.  Europeans  in  particular  have  been 
tightening  up  on  drugs.  In  France  a  cabinet 
member  scoffed  at  the  notion  that  drugs 
should  be  excused  as  a  reaction  against  "so- 
ciety." 

"A  flue  rationalization,"  the  minister  of 
the  interior  said,  "to  hide  character  weak- 
ness. Drug  users  .  .  .  are  sheep  without  per- 
sonal motivation." 

The  French  people  are  not  going  to  fall 
for  the  dru£  culture,  be  said.  And,  Just  to 
make  sure,  he  has  added  doxens  of  agents 
to  the  drug  squad  in  the  area  of  Marseilles, 
where  drugs  usually  enter  France  |and  where 
tons  of  them  are  illicitly  transshipped  to  the 
United  States  I . 

Just  this  week,  the  West  German  govern- 
ment announced  plans  to  put  marijuana  on 
the  same  footing  as  harder  drugs.  It  recog- 
nized that  both  are  part  of  tbe  same  problem 
and  that  it  Is  unrealistic  to  try  to  fight  tl.em 
under  different  rules. 

These  are  the  same  Europeans  whose 
"sophistication"  and  "tolerance"  some  Amer- 
icans admire  when  It  comes  to  pornography, 
sexual  matters,  or  alcohol.  These  Americans 
use  the  same  logic  In  arguing  for  easier  rules 
on  marijuana,  while  In  fact  the  Europeans 
are  getting  tougher.  More  than  400  young 
Americans,  who  went  abroad  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  they  would  find  greener 
pastures,  are  languishing  In  foreign  Jails 
because  they  were  caught  with  drugs  |  some- 
times only  marijuana!  In  their  pos.<ie8slon. 

It's  time  for  us  to  catch  up  with  Europe. 
Peddlers  of  narcotics  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  pose  as  heroes  for  outwitting  the 
"establishment,"  or  as  persecuted  entrepre- 
neurs or  psychedelic  travel  agents.  In  a  sense 
they  are  murderers,  because  they  are  leading 
hundreds  of  youngsters  each  year  to  theTr 
deaths. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  reverse  years  of  Inaction 
and  tolerance.  The  drug  traftio  Is  too  wide- 
spread to  be  stlHed  overnight.  Cutung  off 
one  supply  route  may  simply  raise  prices 
and  increase  the  pressure  on  peddlers  and 
addicts  to  find  other  sources.  But  no  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  work  unless  we  go  after  the 
peddlers,  from  tbe  9th  grade  pusher  In  the 
boys'  washroom  to  the  international 
racketeer.  The  stakes  are  too  great  to  accept 
excuses. 


MAN'S      INHUMANITY      TO      MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
aslcs;  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  QUESTION  OP  TELEPHONE 
RATES 
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A.T.  <i  T.'s  requests  for  higher  rates.  But 
I  would  hope  that,  In  arriving  at  their 
decision,  the  FCC  will  consider  the  Im- 
pact that  a  decision  to  increase  the  Inter- 
state rate  of  return  is  likely  to  have  on 
State  regulatory  commissions.  I  would 
further  hope  that  they  will  consider 
whether  it  is  proper  to  guarantee  a  pub- 
lic monopoly  a  higher  profit  In  the  face 
of  declining  service. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  II,  1970 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
American  Telephone  <i  Telegraph  Co. 
will,  on  Friday,  file  a  petition  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
asking  for  long-distance— interstate — 
rate  increases  totalling  $385  million.  This 
increase,  if  granted,  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  19.  1971.  and  will  increase  in- 
terstate toll  calls  an  average  of  6  percent. 

Of  course,  this  request  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  a£  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 
But  I  would  like  to  stress  three  points. 

First,  A.T.  b  T.  has  asked  not  only  tor 
an  increase  In  their  rates  but  also  in 
their  rate  of  return  to  a  record  9  "a  per- 
cent. In  1967,  after  extensive  considera- 
tion of  what  would  constitute  a  reason- 
able profit  for  the  phone  company,  the 
FCC  set  7  '/2  percent  as  a  guideline.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  after  finding  that  AT.  &  T. 
was  earning  considerably  in  excess  of 
their  expected  return,  the  FCC  approved 
new  rates  which  would  sustain  a  rate  of 
return  around  8  percent.  Now  A.T  .&  T. 
wants  9','2  percent. 

Second,  I  believe  that  local  rates,  par- 
ticularly the  basic  monthly  rates,  should 
be  reduced  and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  interstate  long-distance  rates  to 
do  this,  so  be  it.  But  not  only  does  it 
appear  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  I 
understand  that  the  reverse  in  fact  is 
likely  to  occur.  Approval  of  higher  Inter- 
state rates  are  likely  to  be  used  by  AT. 
b  T.  to  support  their  requests  for  higher 
local  rates.  "If  the  FCC  sees  the  need  for 
us  to  mcrease  our  rate  of  return.  State 
regulatory  agencies  can  do  no  less,"  the 
company  argument  will  be. 

Third,  A.T.  Ji  T.  is  Justifying,  in  large 
part,  its  request  for  rate  increases  on  the 
urgent  need  to  Improve  services  around 
the  country.  But  should  higher  rates  not 
come  only  after  they  have  improved  serv- 
ices? A.T.  If  T.  has,  at  long  last,  recog- 
nized that  telephone  service  is  deterio- 
rating in  many  places.  But  even  their 
substantial  efforts  to  correct  sei-vice  defi- 
ciencies in  New  York  do  not  show  positive 
results.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  report 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  from  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission  states  that  in 
many  respects,  service  is  getting  still 
woi-se.  If  that  Is  possible.  The  telephone 
company  aclcnowledges  that  the  service 
problems  are  their  own  fault:  they  failed 
to  predict  the  increase  In  demand  that 
has  occurred  in  recent  years,  stimulated 
at  least  in  part  by  their  own  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier.  1  am 
sure  that  the  FCC  will  carefully  examme 
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CONTROL  BOARD 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP    CALIPOItNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  11.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  said: 

Thoee,  therefore,  wlio  preach  doctrines, 
or  set  examples  which  undermine  or  sub- 
vert the  authority  of  the  laws,  lead  us  from 
freedom  to  slavery.  They  Incapacitate  us 
Irom  a  government  of  laws,  and  consequently 
prepare  the  way  for  one  of  force,  for  man- 
ic'nd  must  have  government  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

In  the  Alice-ln-Wonderland  world  of 
Washmgton  there  are  occasionally  sane 
and  sober  occurrences.  One  such  event 
which  occurred  recently  was  President 
Nixon's  renommatlon  of  Mr.  Otto  Otepka 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  SACB. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  story 
of  Otto  Otepka's  struggle  against  the  en- 
tire "liberal"  establishment,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  excellent  book  by  William 
Gill  aptly  entitled  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto 
Otepka."  Briefly  told,  the  story  starts  in 
1961  when  the  New  Frontiersmen  came 
swarming  mto  Washington.  They  foimd 
that  Mr.  Otepka  was  deputy  director  of 
the  State  Departments  Office  of  Secu- 
rity. They  also  found  that  he  was  loath  to 
Issue  many  of  them  security  clearances. 
This  put  such  a  cramp  in  the  style  of  tlie 
New  Frontier  that  Otepka  found  himself 
the  target  of  Incredible  harassment, 
ranging  from  having  his  job  abolished, 
himself  declared  persona  non  grata  and 
his  fellow  employees  forbidden  to  speak 
to  him.  to  a  not  so  clever  frame-up  and 
a  make-work  job  which  assured  that  his 
talents  in  the  security  field  would  not  be 
used.  Pmally  he  was  fired. 

Oteplca.  however,  was  not  the  quitting 
type.  He  fought  back  with  every  legal 
remedy  available.  After  years  of  perse- 
cution, including  smears  by  newspapers 
which  attempt  to  picture  themselves  as 
the  champions  of  the  persecuted,  Otepka 
was  finally  vindicated.  In  1969  he  was 
appointed  to  the  SACB  to  serve  out  a 
deceased  member's  unexpired  term,  over 
the  objections  of  several  tar-left  Sena- 
tors and  allegedly  of  the  man  who  is  now 
Secretary  of  State.  Several  Senators  are 
attempting  to  block  Otepka's  confirma- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  Otepka  has  been  renom- 
inated for  a  full  5-year  term  on  the 
Board  is  a  double  victory.  In  the  first 
place,  it  shows  that  It  is  ix)ssible  to  "fight 
city  hall"  and  win.  If  a  man  has  enough 
courage  and  determination,  victory  is 
possible.  Tbe  win  to  wm,  the  will  to  seek 
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Justice  is  a  real  factor  In  the  battle 
which  roars  around  our  heads.  Without 
it,  notliing  is  possible.  With  it.  the  possi- 
bilities are  endless. 

In  the  second  place,  this  appointment 
continues  a  Icnowledgeable  and  courage- 
ous man  in  a  position  from  which  much 
can  be  done  to  stifle  tlie  subversive  move- 
ment within  the  United  SUtes — the 
movement  which  would,  in  Hamilton's 
words,  "lead  us  from  freedom  to  slaver>-." 
The  SACB  was  created  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  At 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Board  holds  hearings  to  determine 
whether  a  group  is  a  Communist-action, 
Communist-front,  or  Commimist-lnfU- 
trated  organization.  The  SACB  is  the 
only  governmental  organization  we  have 
which  was  created  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hindering  Communist  operations 
in  the  United  States. 

The  SACB  is  best  thought  of  as  a  "truth 
in  political  packaging  "  device,  designed 
to  protect  the  citizen  consumer  from 
swallowing  political  poison  dished  up  in 
various  attractive  guises.  It  was  reasoned 
that  if  the  American  people  knew  that 
an  organization  was  controlled  by  agents 
of  a  foreign  and  hostile  govemmem. 
then  that  organization  would  not  be  able 
to  manipulate  people  by  rallying  them 
to  its  program  tliroiigh  the  use  of  ap- 
parently worthy  causes. 

The  nonarmed  aspect  of  Communist 
revolutionary  warfare  in  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  is  basically  the  same ; 
the  manipulation  of  front  groups 
through  the  use  of  popular  issues  or  ap- 
peals to  gather  large  numbers  of  non- 
Commimlsts  and  guide  them  m  direc- 
tions consonant  with  Communist  goals. 
A  large  number  are  manipulated  by  a 
small  tightly  organized  Communist  nu- 
cleus, known  rightly  as  a  fraction 

The  idea  beiiind  the  SACB  was  that  if 
the  fraction  could  be  exposed — the  arse- 
luc  camouflaged  as  intellectual  sweet- 
meats— then  non-Commimist  support 
would  fall  away  and  the  party  would  be 
isolated  and  powerless.  The  act  recog- 
nized that  it  was  not  the  motives  of  the 
individuals,  who  became  affiliated  with 
the  fraction-controlled  mass  organiza- 
tions, which  was  truly  important  to  our 
security,  but  rather  the  purpose  for 
which  these  people  were  actually  being 
organized. 

The  concept  behind  the  SACB  was  so 
sound  that  it  immediately  became  the 
main  target  of  the  Commtmlst  Party  and 
its  legal  section.  During  the  sixties  a  suc- 
cession of  Attorneys  General,  such  as 
Ramsey  Clark,  participated  in  the  effort 
to  vitiate  the  SACB  by  refusing  to  submit 
organizational  cases  to  it.  Coupled  with 
several  unintelligible  court  decisions,  this 
-suppression  of  our  most  important  organ 
for  controlimg  the  Commimists  has  in  no 
small  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  enemy  camapign  here  at  home 
against  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  Poison 
not  identified  has  been  consumed  in  large 
doses  by  many  people. 

To  find  the  enemy  fractions,  we  need 
the  SACB.  Senate  bill  No.  12— see  my 
newsletter  of  September  23 — cosponsored 
by  Senator  Mukphy.  which  seems  to 
have  found  a  permanent  home  in  the 
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Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  strengthens 
the  SACB.  Even  the  most  courageous 
men  need  legal  authority  to  do  their  jobs 
correctly.  It  is  important  to  let  the  chair- 
man o£  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Eastland,  and  the  Attorney  Genei-al. 
Jolin  N.  Mitchell,  blow  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  this  legislation. 
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HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

OF   CeORCXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  this 
body,  has  long  been  known  as  the  Coastal 
Empire  region  of  our  State.  As  the  name 
implies,  this  section  of  Georgia  is  an 
empire  of  resources — human  and  physi- 
cal— which  together  are  bringing  about 
a  great  thrust  of  economic  progress  for 
the  people  of  the  coastal  area. 

On  October  4.  the  story  of  the  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  potential  future 
growtli  of  this  section  was  told  in  detail 
in  a  special  edition  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  &  Evening  Press.  Called 
the  Golden  Seventies  edition,  the  paper 
told  of  the  many  fine  industries  and 
institutions  that  are  contributing  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Coastal 
Empire. 

One  of  these  indastries  is  Interstate 
Paper  Corp.  of  Riceboro.  Go.,  in  Liberty 
County,  the  heart  of  the  Coastal  Empire. 
It  was  my  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  pai-ticipate  in  the  dedication  of  Inter- 
state's  modern,  new  mill  in  May  1968. 
The  event  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 
bang  this  new  industry  to  our  section 
to  provide  a  source  of  new  jobs,  to  stim- 
ulate new  economic  activity,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  new  market  for  tiie  south  Georgia, 
pine  which  aboimds  In  the  coastal  area. 
Today,  3 'a  years  later,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  some  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  Interstate  Paper's  location  in 
our  area: 

Total,  area-wide  economic  Im- 
pact, annual $50,000,000 

Jobs  created  direcUy. 205 

Annual  payroU  and  fringe  bene- 
fits    ___ 3.000.000 

Counties  of  employee  residence  8 

Pulpwood    purctoaaea     (current 

year)     cords..  285.000 

Counties    In    wblch    pulpwood 

purchased    40 

Number    landowners   supplying 

pulpwood   1,100 

Forest   land   improved    (current 

year)     ._ acres.  .  8,000 

Countiea    of    forwt    land    Un- 

provcment    5 

Supplies  and  services  purchased. 

BJinual  -^ $3,200,000 

Jobs  created  Indirectly 250 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  impres- 
sive record  of  economic  benefits  in  a  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  time,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
from  bU  parts  of  the  country.  I  also  wish 
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to  share  with  them  the  article  from  the 
Savarmah  Morning  News  ft  Evening 
Press  about  Interstate  Paper  Corp.: 

iNTEtKTATK    EXPCCTS    DtnAKIC    DfnrCLOPHEMT 

RicBsoao,  Ga. — If  the  past  two  and  one 
half  years  are  any  ^ulde.  the  decade  of  the 
aevenUes  wUl  be  a  period  of  dynamic  develop, 
ment  for  Interstate  Paper  Corp  — already  a 
valuable  contributor  to  the  Coastal  Empire 
economy. 

Interstate,  a  producer  of  kraft  llnerboard 
for  the  corrugated  box  tndu-srry.  has  scored 
an  impressive  string  of  "firsts"  in  the  paper 
Industry  at  Its  modern.  $27  million  Liberty 
County  facility.  Among  them: 

The  first  mUl  tn  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop and  operate  a  proce3s  for  removing 
color  from  paper  mill  waste  water. 

The  first  mill  to  employ  a  comprehensive 
three-stage  system  to  prevent  water  pollu- 
tion, ututzlng  color  removal,  irlniary  and 
secondary  treatment. 

The  first  mill  In  Georgia  to  be  selected  as  a 
demonstration  model  tn  water  pollution  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration under  its  matching  grnni  program. 

The  first  mill  In  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  study  by  government  research 
agencies  on  the  effect  of  treated  pulp  mill 
effluent  on  estuarlne  waters. 

The  first  mlU  of  Its  kind  in  Georgia—and 
one  of  the  few  anywhere — to  rely  totally  on 
independent  sources  for  Its  pulpwood  needs 
instead  of  buying  up  Its  own  woodlands. 

The  first  mUl  to  offer  complete  reforesta- 
tion services.  Including  heavy  clearing 
equipment  and  technical  advice,  exclusively 
to  private  timbecland  owners. 

The  first  mill  to  develop  a  process  for  using 
aged  yellow  pine  stumps  as  a  source  of  wood 
fiber  for  conversion  Into  paper. 

Interstate  management  and  research 
brought  forward  two  significant  new  indus- 
try developments  during  the  past  year — 
both  with  far-reaching  implications  for 
conservation. 

STUMPWOOD    PAPEB 

First.  Interstate  researchers  have  dlocov- 
ered  that  wood  from  old  yellow  pine  stumps 
could  be  used  as  a  fiber  source  for  making 
Uner  board. 

As  a  result,  starting  Jan.  1.  almost  a  third 
of  InterstQte's  pulpwood  needs  wlU  be  met 
by  stumpwood  supplied  by  Hercules  Incorpo- 
rated of  Brunswick.  Hercules  buys  yellow 
pine  stumps  from  throughout  the  Southeast 
and  extracts  resins  and  pine  chemicals  from 
them  at  Brunswick,  aflerwards  burning  the 
residue  stumpwood  for  fuel. 

The  stumpwood  Interstate  will  uae  each 
year  wlU  replace  86,000  cords  of  green  pulp- 
wood from  the  living  forest.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  annual  growth  from  175.000  acres 
of  average  Georgia  timberland. 

Thus,  use  of  stumpwood  for  making  liner- 
board  not  only  represents  a  technological 
breakthrough  In  the  pulp  and  paper  Indus- 
try, but  18  a  significant  step  In  the  conserva- 
tion and  fuller  utUlzatlon  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  Coastal  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

aCPORXSTATION   omouEO 

The  second  recent  development  was  the 
decision  by  Interstate  to  offer  a  full-range  of 
reforestation  services  exclusively  for  private 
landowners  within  a  SO-county  area  of  the 
Coastal  Empire. 

The  decision  Involved  the  Investment  of 
some  $250,000  of  company  funds  in  heavy 
equipment  for  clearing,  site  preparing,  and 
rvplantlng  of  cutover  woodlands  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  foresters.  Through  this 
reforestation  program,  productivity  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  privately-held  tlmberlands 
WlU  be  Improved  each  year,  resulting  In  In- 
creased land  values  for  owners  and  In  greater 
forest  resources  for  the  state. 
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Looking  toward  the  future  William  J.  Ver- 
ross.  vice  president  and  general  manager, 
said  Interstate  currently  is  researching  some 
oddltional  avenues  for  expanding  the  wood 
fiber  potential  of  this  area. 

"We  also  are  investigating  some  ideas  that 
could  result  In  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  additional  satellite  industries  to  aug- 
ment the  295  Jobs  we  have  created  directly  " 
he  said. 

One  field  In  which  Interstate  engineers  and 
researchers  remain  acUve  Is  pollution  con- 
trol. The  company's  efforts  thus  far  have 
focused  national  and  International  attention 
on  Riceboro,  including  visits  by  approxi- 
mately 250  scIentlsLi  and  technicians  from 
60  companies  and  six  countries  to  Inspect 
and  study  Interstate's  waste  treatment  sys- 
tem. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration,  Verross  In  August  de- 
scribed Interstate's  color  removal  work  to  a 
group  of  Russian  scientists  who  visited 
Georgia  as  part  of  a  State  Department-spon- 
sored tour  to  observe  water  pollution  con- 
trol methods  In  the  United  Sutes.  Interstate 
was  one  of  only  three  Industrial  polluuon 
control  examples  included  In  the  Russian 
tour. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  also 
Included  Interstate  among  three  U.S.  com- 
panies singled  out  for  favorable  comment  in 
a  report  submitted  to  Congress  lost  June  on 
the  status  of  the  nation's  water  pollution 
control  program.  Said  the  report: 

••The  color  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  wastes 
has  long  been  an  aesthetic  nuisance,  difficult 
to  control.  Interstate  Paper  Corp.  at  Rice- 
boro, Oa.,  has  demonstrated  the  lime  co- 
agulatloij  process  for  the  removal  of  color 
from  kraft  pulping  effluents. 


SUSTAINING  THE  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICIIIGAK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr,  President,  the 
glories  of  fall  have  begun  to  fade.  The 
dull  and  dismal  November-December 
days  have  begun.  Yet  we  in  America  have 
always  taken  cheer  and  hope  during  tliis 
time  with  our  great  Thanksgiving  and 
Ctiristmas  holidays. 

Not  so  with  nearly  1.400  Americans 
who  we  believe  are  held  in  Communist 
prison  camps.  They  are  still  hostages, 
u.sed  for  whatever  propaganda  purposes 
their  captors  choose. 

Let  us  bend  every  effort  to  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  to  actually 
allow  messages  and  packages  to  reach 
American  prisoners  at  least  during  this 
season.  And.  parenthetically,  wtiat  a 
meager  concession  this  will  be  on  the 
part  of  Hanoi.  How  far  removed  from  the 
minimum  requirements  of  decent  treat- 
ment as  laid  down  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War, 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  families  of  these 
prisoners  who  have  lived  on  the  knife 
edge  of  anxiety  for  so  long.  Anything  any 
one  of  us  can  do  to  help  to  alleviate  this 
sorrow  is  certainly  owed  these  gallant 
people. 
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OUR  FxrruRE  in  Vietnam 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thfc 
author  ot  the  following  article  has  spent 
the  last  18  months  in  Vietnam  and 
emerged  with  some  cogent  observations 
on  what  choices  lie  ahead  for  lu  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  recommend  his  dispatch  in  Newsweek 
as  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  view 
that  the  United  States  can— indeed 
must — withdraw  entirely  from  Vietnam 
in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  The  author  also 
points  out  how  our  present  disengage- 
ment procedure  cannot  possibly  culmi- 
nate in  total  withdrawal. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
VntTNAMizATioN  Is  Not  Peace 
<By  Mayuard  Parker) 

Until  recently,  when  he  was  reassigned  to 
Hong  Kong,  Maynard  Parker  was  Newsweek's 
bureau  chief  tn  Saigon.  After  eighteen 
months  of  reporting  both  the  political  and 
military  aspects  ot  the  Vietnamese  war, 
Parker  filed  this  personal  assessment  on  the 
prospects  for  peace  In  Indochina: 

Last  year,  when  I  stopped  In  Paris  en  route 
to  Saigon,  the  talk  was  not  whether  there 
would  be  peace,  but  how  soon  It  would  come. 
Even  In  S&lgon.  there  was  a  feeling  that 
peace  was  a  few  months  away.  South  Viet- 
namese politicians  gossiped  about  who  might 
be  included  in  a  coalition  peace  Cabinet,  and 
In  the  countryside,  U.S.  advisers  discussed 
which  vlllages'would  hoist  the  NLF  flag  on 
ceaee-Ore  day.  But  today,  no  one  in  Vietnam 
thinks  there  will  be  peace  this  year  or  even 
this  decade. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  several  thousand — more 
Americans  wUl  die  before  the  U.S.  has 
extricated  Itself  from  this  war.  For  in  retro- 
spect. It  is  questionable  whether  either  side 
went  to  Paris  prepared  to  negotiate  anything 
but  a  veiled  surrender  by  the  other  side.  The 
essential  question  of  the  war  has  always  been 
who  wUl  emerge  with  power  in  Saigon,  and 
on  that  question  neither  side  has  been  will- 
ing to  make  significant  concessions.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Communists  have  not.  Neither 
has  President  Nixon— for  fear  of  placing  the 
Thleu  government  in  an  Impossible  position 
of  military  and  political  Inferiority.  As  Presi- 
dent Thleu  himself  told  a  group  of  visitors  a 
few  months  ago:  "I'm  too  weak  to  cooperate 
In  an  accommodation  with  the  Communist*  ** 

Now  after  a  string  of  mlllUry  successes, 
Thteu  Is  telling  his  countrymen  Just  the 
opposite — that  South  Vietnam  Is  too  strong 
to  compromise  with  the  other  side  Only 
President  Nixon  could  have  broken  this 
Impasse  by  forcing  Thleu  to  make  peace.  In 
choosing  not  to  do  that  tn  the  first  days  of 
hlB  term,  Mr.  Nixon  almost  by  default  has 
opted  for  a  long  war  and  a  continued  Ameri- 
can involvement  under  his  Vletnamization 
policy.  A  diplomat  whom  I  know  In  Saigon 
is  now  offering  to  bet  a  case  of  champagne 
that  there  wUl  be  BO.OOO  U.S.  troops  In  Viet- 
nam In   1980.  I  would  not  bet  against  him. 

For  far  from  staging  a  great  retreat  from 
Vietnam  or  Asia,  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  Is  in 
Vietnam  to  stay.  Vletnamlzatlon  will  permit 
substantial  American  withdrawals,  but  it  Is 
not  a  withdrawal  strategy.  The  basic  Ameri- 
can objective  of  winning  the  war  has  re- 
mained    unchanged.     Deputy     Amba«ador 
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Samuel  Berger,  holding  forth  at  a  Saigon 
dinner  party,  once  told  me;  "The  American 
people  are  not  like  the  French.  They  aren't 
losers:  they  don't  want  to  go  out  of  here 
defeated  and  we're  not  going  to."  And  that 
kind  of  thinking  prevaUs  among  U.S.  offi- 
cials In  Vietnam.  While  paying  Up  service 
to  the  Paris  talks,  these  officials  are  roally 
predicting  that  the  war  will  simply  die 
out — In  a  way  which  will  amount  to  a  U.S. 
victory.  The  enemy.  In  this  view,  will  eventu- 
ally fade  away,  except  for  what  Deputy 
Ambassador  William  Colby,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  extraordinarily  successful 
U.S.  pacification  program,  calls  "a  residual 
level  of  violence."  What  is  always  left  out  of 
these  predictions,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
such  a  level  will  requre  a  mllUon-naan  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can  troops. 

American  officials  m  Washington  hint  that 
the  President  will  have  all  U.S.  troops  out 
of  a  combat  role  by  next  summer.  But  U-S. 
military  commanders  in  Saigon  are  plan- 
ning to  keep  at  least  two  U.S.  divisions  plus 
supporting  units  in  enclaves — one  in  the 
Salgon-Long  Binh  area  and  another  In  the 
Da  Nimg-Hue  area— for  the  Indefinite  future. 
Mr.  Nixon  will  no  doubt  call  these  men  secur- 
ity forces  Instead  of  combat  troops,  but  what- 
ever the  semantics,  they  will  be  employed 
in  a  combat  role  as  a  reaction  force  to  ball 
the  ARVN  out  of  any  possible  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  entails 
enormous  risks.  It  is  not  just  that  there  will 
be  an  undeniable  physical  danger  to  the  U.S. 
troops  left  behind  in  the  enclaves.  The  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  not  simply  going  to 
lade  away — not  as  long  as  they  are  respected 
in  the  south  as  the  heirs  of  Vietnam's  na- 
tionalistic traditions  and  not  as  long  as  the 
Chinese  continue  to  supply  them.  And  as 
the  war  drags  on,  it  will  become  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  United  States  m  cerUin  re- 
spects. Not  only  do  we  risk  an  ever-higher 
penalty  In  terms  of  lost  prestige  for  any  even- 
tual defeat,  but  there  Is  the  danger  of  the 
war  spreading  even  further.  Cambodia  has 
already  been  drawn  into  the  general  con- 
flagration. And  further  escalation — a  thrust 
across  the  Laotian  panhandle  or  even  limited 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — should  not  be 
ruled  out.  particularly  If  Mr.  Nixon  wins  a 
second  term  and  feels  freer  than  he  docs  now 
of   the  constraints  of  public   opinion. 

What  then  is  an  alternative  solution?  The 
only  answer  possible  at  this  late  date  seems 
to  be  for  the  U.S.  to  announce  a  deadline 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.&.  uoops.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  U.S.  should  accept  the 
NLF's  timetable  or  even  those  put  forth  by 
various  Congressional  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Rather  the  Administration  should 
choose  a  deadline  such  as  Christmas  1973 
or  even  Christmas  1973 — a  deadline  which 
would  shock  the  South  Vietnamese  into  the 
realization  that  the  Americans  really  are 
leavit^  the  country. 

Z  do  not  think  It  fair  to  suggest,  as  Am- 
bassador Bunker  has  often  done,  that  by 
pulling  out  in  such  a  fashion  the  United 
States  would  be  welshing  on  Its  commitment 
to  the  Vietnamese  and  that  Washington's 
word  would  no  longer  be  worth  anything 
to  Ita  allies.  The  U.S.  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam was  never  meant  to  be  open-ended.  The 
United  States  haa  stopped  the  enemy  from 
taking  over;  It  has  Introduced  Vletnamlza- 
tlon to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to  de- 
fend themselves;  and  It  has  Introduced  a 
semi -democratic,  constitutional  government 
In  the  process. 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  setting  such  a  dead- 
line would  mean  abandoning  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  disaster.  The  military  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  has  now  progressed 
to  the  point  where  a  military  take-over  by 
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the  Communists  Is  no  longer  a  real  possi- 
bility—not  at  least  In  the  next  two  or  three 
yearB.  If  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  a  mil- 
lion-man army  and  with  one  ot  the  world's 
largest  air  forces,  cannot  defend  tbemeelves 
within  a  year  or  two  years"  time,  then  there 
is  very  little  reason  to  think  they  ever  wUl 
be  ready  to  stand  alone. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  following  article  about  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

Fe&cRAL  Powcx  Commission 
(By  Keith  Roberts) 
Electricity  shocks  in  more  ways  than  one 
these  days.  Consider:  the  generation  tuid 
transmission  or  electricity  destroys  more 
wild  or  scenic  areas  than  almost  any  other 
activity.  Witness  the  Grand  Canyon.  Hells 
Canyon.  Nlpomo  Dimes.  Storm  King,  and 
Ramparts  Dam  proposals,  to  say  nothing  of 
transmission  line  routing. 

Power  plants  contribute  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  all  -sulfur  dioxide  and  30  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  in  the  nation,  which  are 
estimated  to  cause  billions  of  dollars  in  crop 
and  property  damage  and  wreak  untold  in- 
jury on  human  health. 

Thermal  pollution  is  an  Increasingly  recog- 
nized hazard;  and  the  extraction  and  trans- 
portation of  fossil  fuels  spread  drilling  rigs. 
strip  mine  Ecars.  and  oil  slicks  over  the 
earth's  face.  In  short,  while  we  are  reeling 
from  the  present  Impact  of  electric  power. 
the  electric  utility  industry  happily  predlcw 
that  power  output  will  quadruple  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  TtUs  Juggernaut  will  re- 
quire at  least  150  new  sites  for  major  gen- 
erating Installations;  transmission  lines. 
wblch  presently  cover  three  million  acres, 
will  devour  four  million  more. 

In  th*  absence  of  a  coherent  and  persua- 
sive case  for  slowing  the  increase  in  power 
consumption.  Indiscriminate  opposition  to 
all  specific  proposals  for  [xiwer  generation,  be 
they  hydroelectric,  conventional  steam-geu- 
eratlng  plants,  or  nuclear  reactors,  appears 
increasingly  short -sighted.  To  be  fair,  ar- 
tlculatmg  a  sound  energy  pollc}-  Is  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty.  In  attacking  electric 
power,  environmentalists  encounter  an  ar- 
ray of  political  and  economic  muscle.  The 
electric  utility  Industry  is  the  nation's 
largest.  Its  monopoly  position  and  guaran- 
teed rate  of  return  on  expenses  (usually  in- 
cluding poliUcal.  legal  and  public  relations 
outlays)  multiply  the  Impact  of  lt«  size.  At- 
tacks on  electric  power  also  meet  opposition 
from  coal.  gas.  oil.  railroad,  and  electric 
equipment  Interests. 

Under  these  circumstances,  environmen- 
talists might  consider  courung  the  govern- 
mental agencies  with  the  power,  expertise, 
and  duty  to  shape  energy  policy.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  cre- 
ated m  1930  to  ensure  that  hydroelectric 
projects  and  other  uses  of  the  nation's  water 
resources  would  be  "best  adapted  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Improving  or  developing 
a  waterway  or  waterways"  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  in  1935  given  broad  plannmg 
authority  "for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an 
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Rbucdant  supply  of  tiectrlc  energy  .  .  .  with 
the  greatest  posadbte  economy  and  with  re- 
gard to  tile  proper  utuization  uid  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resource*.** 

Par  from  hosting  a  flock  of  environmental 
Eullors.  however,  the  FPC  finds  Itself  largely 
ahandoned  to  the  advances  of  the  electric 
power  Industry.  For  all  the  public  Interest 
ihla  powerful  agency  attracts.  It  might  at 
well  be  the  Fountains  and  Playgrounds  Com- 
inlfifilon.  Unfortunately,  public  inattention, 
and  the  irresponsibility  of  too  many  Commls- 
filoners.  have  wrought  their  effect.  Originally 
a  conscrvatlomst  triumph  over  exploiters,  the 
Commissloo  now  protects  the  very  practices 
It  Khould  prevent.  Of  most  Immediate  en- 
viriinmental  concern  are  li*  failures  in  plan- 
ning and  licensing. 

The  Commission  does  no  ongoing  power 
planning.  Its  major  planning  eflort  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  1964  NntJonal  Power  Sur- 
vey and  its  forthcoming  1970  version.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Comml£.<«lon  has  chosen  to  un- 
dertake these  surveys  by  creating  Industry 
task  forces  and  atitchlng  together  the  work 
they  produce.  It  does  little  or  no  staff  work; 
the  result  is  basically  an  industry  concoction. 
Neither  the  public  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment, nor  consumers,  receive  any  rep- 
resentation on  these  task  forces  whatsoever. 
with  the  token  escepiion  of  a  recently  ap- 
pointed task  force  on  environment.  This  pil- 
lar of  public  participation  not  only  comes  so 
late  la  the  planning  process  as  to  be  virtually 
powerless,  it  also  contains  a  most  unrepre- 
sentative membership.  Seven  members  repre- 
sent government  agencies.  Of  the  other  three. 
one  represents  Commonwealth  Edison;  one  is 
ao  engineering  professor;  and  one  Is  a  con- 
servationist. 

Not  surprl-slnfjly.  the  power  surveys  merely 
sanctify  the  industry's  predictions  of  enor- 
mous consumption  incresjies  although  the 
predictions  ihemsclvea  are  based  on  purely 
passive  projections  of  historical  trends,  as 
computed  and  assembled  by  utility  staffs 
Nor  nas  the  Commission  itself  studied  such 
questions  as  how  efficiently  we  use  power,  the 
effect  of  rates  on  power  use  patterns,  or  the 
effect  on  unemployment  of  substituting  elec- 
trical for  mechanical  power.  Instead,  it 
chums  out  speech  after  speech  attaclcing 
thove  who  oppoee  increased  power  consump- 
tion, chanting  the  industry's  litany  that 
such  ideas  are  Impractical,  and  piously  pro- 
claiming the  goal  of  "serving  the  utility 
needs  of  the  nation's  consumers  while  pre- 
serving our  environmental  quality  of  life," 
In  the  words  of  Chairman  NasaUtas  at  hear- 
ings of  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on.  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Euergy,  Natural  Seeources 
and  the  Environment. 

Turning  from  planning  to  the  actual  11- 
ceniing  of  hydroelectric  facilities,  the  FPC's 
present  performance  seems  even  worse.  In 
the  absence  of  informed  public  participa- 
tion, licensing  has  come  to  encompass  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  The  most  serious,  from  an 
environmental  point  of  view.  Is  that  the  for- 
mal licensing  procedures  come  so  late  in  the 
planning  proceis  that  denial,  substantial 
roodincatlon.  or  any  other  delay -causing 
move  by  the  FPC  with  reepect  to  a  major 
project  would  be  highly  disruptive  to  power 
reliability,  and  therefore  virtually  out  of  the 
question-  This  circumstance  has  made  Inter- 
vention la  these  proceedings — the  only  good 
opportunity  for  public  participation — main- 
ly a  prescripUon  for  costly  frustraUon. 

The  one  apparent  exception,  the  Storm 
Xing  ease,  merely  tOustrate*  the  point.  In 
1963,  ConsoUdatcd  Edison  sought  to  license 
a  huge  hydroelectrU:  facility  at  Storm  King 
mountain,  on  a  scenic  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Since  it  planned  the  facility  to  be  op- 
erational by  1968,  Its  own  planning  proce- 
dures required  U  to  tatow  the  site,  design. 
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and  major  engineering  details  of  the  project 
by  1958  at  the  latest.  Yet.  by  delaying  the 
application  until  1963.  Con  Edison  virtually 
assured  a  favorable  FPC  dedsion  ainoe.  at 
that  late  date,  alternative  po«-er  sources  to 
meet  the  1966  demand  could  not  readily  be 
found.  TTius,  unless  the  FPC  wanted  to  risk 
power  blackouts,  it  bad  to  grant  the  license. 

The  conservattonistft  who  intervened  to 
seek  denial  of  the  license  therefore  played 
against  a  stacked  deck  from  the  start.  De- 
spite a  battle  which  has  lasted  for  over 
seven  years,  expenditures  of  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion, and  donated  services  worth  several  mil- 
lion more,  there  is  no  serious  prospect  that 
the  license  will  be  denied.  To  be  sure,  the 
Intervonors  have  won  substantial  modlSca- 
Uons  In  the  project  design,  but  even  this 
partial  victory  Illustrates  less  the  efficacy  of 
intervening  In  licensing  procedures  than  the 
enormous  effort  required  to  obtain  any  suc- 
cess whatsoever.  Unfortunately.  Storm  King, 
while  spectacular,  represenu  the  normal  ap- 
proach to  licensing  of  electric  utility  instal- 
lations on  both  the  federal  and  state  level. 

Despite  the  sorry  state  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (ciacerbated  by  the  present 
Chairman's  apparent  belief  that  ell  problems 
can  be  solved  by  leaving  them  to  state  regu- 
1  Btlon  and  u til l ty  company  benevolence ) , 
conservationists  could  not  make  a  worse 
mistake  than  to  turn  away  from  it.  It  is 
the  agency  with  both  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility to  resolve  many  of  t^e  environmental 
problems  of  electric  power.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
ent failure  of  iw  planning  and  licensing  pro- 
cedures Is  paruy  attribuUble  to  conaerva- 
tionl.1t  neglect,  and  will  change  only  when 
environmentalists  pay  it  some  attention. 

Environ  men  cat  iRts  might  question  the 
Commission's  present  planning  efforts,  pub- 
licise Its  incestuous  parentage,  and  remain 
skepUcal  of  Its  ■■andings."  They  could  seek 
thorough  reform  of  Commission  planning; 
let  the  Commission  engage  in  continuous 
planning  efforts.  Including  a  search  for 
answers  to  some  of  the  basic  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  effects  of  electric 
power.  Any  such  planning  should  permit  ade- 
quate input  from  all  Interested  parties.  With 
respect  to  the  National  Power  Survey,  the 
Commission  should  Instue  adequate  public 
representation  on  the  advisory  committees 
and  task  forces. 

Environmentalists  should  also  seek  reform 
of  the  licensing  procedures.  Indeed,  by  per- 
mitting utilities  to  file  applications  so  late 
In  the  planning  stage,  the  FPC  arguably  vio- 
lates the  Federal  Power  Act  which,  according 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Vdall  v.  FPC.  387 
US  428.  requires  It  to  fully  consider  all  rea- 
sonable alternatives  before  licensing  a  hydro- 
electric project  as  "best  adapted  to  a  compre- 
hensive plan"  for  the  waterway.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Commission  can  hardly  give 
full  consideration  to  alternatives  If.  in  fact, 
the  application  has  been  Qied  so  late  as  to 
preclude  their  existence.  One  possible  reform 
would  be  to  require  two  license  hearings  on 
a  project,  one  at  an  early  point  In  the  plan- 
ning stage.  It  would  impose  no  great  burden 
on  ucillties  to  submit  their  projects  ten  or 
more  years  in  advance  for  siting  and  design 
consideration  and  early  submission  would 
permit  effective  eiamlnatlon  of  utility  plan- 
ning, project  choice,  and  facility  design  In- 
tricate safety  and  engineering  details  of  the 
project  could  be  left  to  a  later  proceeding. 

There  are  various  ways  to  exert  pressxire 
for  such  structural  reforms  (other  than  pick- 
eting and  the  like) .  One  of  those  most  over- 
looked is  talking  with  the  peo;4e  responsi- 
ble— in  this  case,  FPC  Commissioners,  high 
officials,  and  Congressmen  on  the  Senate  and 
House  Cconmerce  Comxoitteea.  Invite  them  to 
events,  write  them  letters,  petition  for  rule- 
making to  remedy  the  problems.  Another  ap- 
proach is  to  marahaU  CongxesBlonal  pressure 
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by  getting  Congressmen  to  make  Inquiries, 
hold  hearings,  or  Introduce  legislation.  A 
third  lever  of  pressure,  probably  the  most 
important,  is  publicity.  Officials  neglecting 
their  Job  or  doing  it  badly  prove  allergic  to 
publicity  and  react  quickly,  for  adverse  at- 
tention bnilses  egos,  damages  careers,  and 
embarrasses  superiors.  Lawsuits,  where  feasi- 
ble, can  of  course  provide  the  most  effective 
pressure. 

Structural  reform  takes  time.  Meanwhile, 
intervention  can  be  highly  useful,  as  the 
Club  has  learned  in  the  cases  to  which  It  haa 
been  a  party:  Storm  King.  Grand  Canyon. 
Hells  Canyon,  and  others.  While  present 
procedures  make  successful  opposition  to 
Important  new  projects  exceedingly  difficult. 
Intervention  can  obtain  modifications,  and 
may  even  stop  some  projects.  But  the  re- 
licensing  cases  now  arising  provide  a  major 
opportunity  for  useful  intervention.  Many 
major  hydroelectric  licenses  are  expiring. 
Under  the  Federal  Power  Act.  the  govern- 
ment may  "recapture"  these  projects,  or  the 
Commission  may  award  the  project  license 
to  the  applicant  or  anyone  else.  Under  the 
conditions  of  the  law,  the  fair  cost  of  take- 
over should  be  little  or  nothing  in  most 
cases,  even  though  contintied  possession  of 
the  hydroelectric  faculty  would  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  to  the  utility  involved.  These  cir- 
cumstances give  the  intervenor  tremendous 
leverage  to  obtain  modifications,  promises, 
or  other  advantages  from  the  vulnerable 
licensee.  Intervention  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  communicating  wlti  the  Com- 
mission in  a  persuasive  way  and  changing 
its  present  outlook. 

Notice  of  forthcoming  proceedings  ap- 
pears in  the  Federal  Register  and  local 
newspapers  in  affected  areas.  The  easiest 
way  to  learn  of  them,  however.  Is  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  free  FPC  News,  published 
weekly  by  the  Commission's  Office  of  Com- 
munication. The  public  generally  has  30 
days  to  respond  to  license  applications.  But 
the  only  effective  response,  practically 
speaking,  is  a  formal  petition  to  Intervene. 

While  IcLerventlon  can  prove  time-con- 
suming and  expensive,  it  automatically  pro- 
vides several  benefits.  First,  it  alerts  the 
Conunisslon  staff  to  the  application  as  re- 
quiring special  attention.  Second,  the  inter- 
venor gains  a  chance  to  persuade  the  FPC 
staff  of  his  position.  The  staff  prepares  Its 
own  position  in  each  case,  and  obviously  has 
resources  and  expertise  which  conservation- 
ists could  use.  Even  if  the  Intervenor  doesn't 
persuade  the  staff,  be  may  receive  assistance. 
Third,  intervention  forces  the  Commission 
to  play  fair.  For  example,  the  courts  have 
ordered  the  Commission  to  consider  a  proj- 
ect's environmental  impact.  But  the  staff, 
however  pure  Its  heart  or  convincing  Ita 
case,  cannot  appeal  Commlsalon  decisions; 
consequently,  unless  an  intervenor  stands 
ready  to  appeal,  the  Commission  can  Ignore 
environmental  impact  with  Impunity. 

The  FPC  responsibilities  discussed  here 
merely  scratch  the  surface  of  electric  power 
regulation.  Under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, the  Commission  made  some  tentative 
beginnings  at  exercising  Its  long  dormant 
ratemaking  powers,  antitrust  responsibil- 
ities, authority  to  require  interconnection 
between  power  systems  (meaning  fewer. 
more  efficient  power  plants),  and  accounting 
duties.  These  powers  give  the  Commission 
considerable  leverage  over  electric  power  ex- 
pansion and  use.  While  the  present  Commis- 
sion has  relapsed  into  inactivity,  state  regu- 
lation of  this  powerful  interstate  business  is 
so  weak  that  environmentalists  have  no  real 
alternative  but  to  turn  the  present  Conunis- 
slon from  Its  cynically  irresponsible  retreats 

Finally,  environmentalists  must  press 
Chairman  Nasaikos  to  follow  his  predecessor's 
lead  In  seeking  additional  authority.  For  all 
its  powers,  the  Commission  lacks  any  ooa- 
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trol  whatsoever  over  most  steam -generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines.  Nor  do  many 
states  have  authority.  Thus,  Incredibly,  pri- 
vate utilities  often  choose  plant  sitings  and 
transmission  line  routes  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  landowners  have  to  locate  their  fence- 
posts.  The  Commission  under  Chairman  Lee 
White  introduced  legislation  to  remedy  this 
gap.  and  varlotis  Congressmen  have  proposed , 
other  legislation:  such  as  S.  1071  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  S.  2762  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie.  and  H.B.  7186  by  Congressmen  Rich- 
ard Ottlnger.  John  Moss  and  others.  S.  1071 
and  H.R.  7166  particularly  stress  environ- 
mental concerns.  While  the  Sierra  Club  has 
been  supporting  these  measures,  and  Indeed 
lt."i  Executive  Director  Michael  McCloskey 
was  asked  to  speak  for  conservationists  at 
the  hearing  held  early  this  year  by  Senator 
Muskie.  It  Is  crucial  that  more  environmen- 
talists emphatically  support  such  measures. 
The  public  must  be  given  an  effective  voice 
in  these  vital  decisions. 


DAVENPORT  AUTHOR  PORTRAYS 
TURN  OP  THE  CENTURY  LIFE  IN 
DENMARK  AND  IOWA 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prominent  author  in  my  district  has 
recently  published  a  new  book  which  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  but  of 
great  interest  to  the  reading  public. 
Tlie  author  is  Julie  McDonald,  and  the 
book  is  "Amalie's  Story."  It  is  a  heart- 
warming story  of  the  life  of  a  young 
Danish  girl,  who  after  her  marriage, 
moves  to  Iowa  where  she  spends  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  book  cannot 
help  but  capture  your  intense  interest  as 
it  moves  through  Amalies  ciiildhood  and 
marriage  in  Etenmark  and  finally  to 
Harlan,  Iowa.  The  description  of  the  life 
of  the  young  couple  on  the  Iowa  prairie 
has  tremendous  charm,  and  to  me,  as 
a  son  of  Izmnigrant  parents  is  very  real 
The  following  reviews  further  testify  to 
the  literary  value  of  Mrs.  McDonald's 
work: 
(Prom  the  Davenport- Bettendorf  (lowo) 
Sunday  Times- Democrat.  Sept.  20. 1970 ) 

DAVENPOaTKR'B  NaW  NOVEL:   "SUPEHBLT  DONX" 

(By  Murray  Hlcky  Ley) 

("Amalie's  Story.  By  Julie  McDonald. 
249  pp.  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
M.60.) 

Here  is  a  writer,  here  Is  a  story  teller, 
here  Is  a  poett  And  the  evidence  glows  every- 
where in  Julie  McDonald's  book.  Part  pasto- 
ral, port  small  city  saga,  this  superbly  done 
novel  chronicles  life  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury In  Denmark  and  In  the  American  Mid- 
west specifically  in  and  around  Harlan,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  McDonald  prefaces  her  book  with  a 
dedication  to  "...  my  mother.  Myrtle  Paur- 
schou  Jensen  Petersen,  and  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  who  Inspired  the  story  of  AmaUe 
Jorgen."  It  U  Amalie's  story,  told  by  her, 
of  the  first  3&  years  of  her  life,  and,  like  any 
good  story,  It  Is  also  the  story  of  others. 

As  a  very  yonng  child.  Just  starting  to  walk. 
Amalle  Is  given  by  her  parents  to  her  mother's 
brother,  a  prosperous  ship  owner.  With  him 
CJIVI 2398— Part  28 
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and  his  wife  she  makes  her  home.  Karsten, 
the  uncle,  an  able  businessman.  Is  an  appar- 
ently conventional  figiire,  but  somewhere  In 
him  wild  trolls  run,  and  have  their  being. 
He  brutally  discharges  Ame.  the  long  time 
hired  man,  who.  after  a  week  of  hiding  In 
barns,  hangs  himself.  Mor,  his  wife,  wavers 
between  Lutheranlsm  and  a  sect  known  oa 
the  Holy  Ones.  Her  ambivalence  takes  other 
forms:  Amalle  reflects  that  "Mor's  constant 
talk  of  the  love  of  Christ  was  strangely  cou- 
pled with  cruelty.  At  least  it  seemed  cruel 
to  roe  that  she  would  pour  cold  water  into 
the  soup  to  prevent  our  "worldly  enjoyment' 
of  It." 

Into  the  materially  well  furnished  world  of 
these  three  comes  young  Peter  Jorgen,  the 
son  of  prosperous,  manor  owning  parents.  A 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  for  both,  marriage 
follows,  and  the  business  of  making  a  living 
becomes  paramount.  The  young  couple  buy 
an  inn,  part  of  which  is  the  town  Jail.  Just 
before  disposing  of  this  perhaps  symbolically 
coupled  property,  they  visit  Copenhagen: 
"I  (began)  to  feel  what  I  had  exected  to 
experience  the  moment  I  saw  Copenhagen — 
that  'hyggellg'  or  sense  of  well-being  that 
would  strip  away  an  accumulation  of  sor- 
rows." 

Peter  buys  a  general  merchandise  store  In 
Rlbe.  though  he  longs  to  go  to  America. 
Amalle.  loving  her  tuitive  Denmark  refvises 
to  go,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  pleas  and 
Impassioned  references:  ".  .  .  there  Is  a  place 
called  Shelby  County  In  Iowa  where  we  might 
go.  So  many  of  our  people  are  in  Iowa."  And 
"his  eyes  blazed  as  he  read  the  words  of 
the  poet  Christian  WInther  describing 
America  as  a  place  where  it  hailed  candy  and 
rained  lemonade,  where  roasted  squabs  flew 
straight  Into  your  mouth,  and  where  coun- 
try estates  were  given  for  the  asking." 

During  the  periods  of  inn  and  general  store 
ownership,  two  children,  both  boys,  arc  born 
to  them.  Both  die.  Then  a  girl  is  born. 

And  then  comes  America,  the  land  of  the 
lemonade  rain,  their  destination  Harlan.  In 
Shelby  County,  Iowa.  Peter,  going  on  ahead 
to  establish  himself  In  business  In  Harlan, 
purchases  a  half  Interest  In  the  Beehive,  a 
thriving  general  merchandise  store.  Amalle 
and  Laura,  the  new  daughter,  follow.  "New 
York  City  seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea  like 
Atlantis  reappearing.  Glinting  gold,  mauve, 
and  pink  in  the  morning  sun.  the  panorama 
of  the  city  was  a  diamond  point  etching.  It 
was  hard  and  male  in  its  power;  nothing  like 
the  feminine  cities  of  Denmark." 

The  young  couple  and  their  child  (more 
come  later)  settle  in  the  town  of  their  choice. 
living  side  by  side  with  those  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  made  the  same  choice. 

Subtly  perceptive  and  deft  is  the  author's 
handling  of  that  which  mokes  the  remainder 
of  this  book — the  always  suspenseful  Inter- 
play between  strangers  come  to  live  m  a 
new  country  and  the  growings,  and  regrow- 
ings.  demanded  by  their  wholly  new  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  Interview  Julie 
McDonald,  commenting  on  her  family  roots 
in  Denmark  (her  mother's  parents  came  to 
America  in  1880) .  remarked.  "We're  obscurely 
related  to  Renrik  Ibsen."  I  find  her  remark 
both  relevant  and  suggestive. 

For  me.  there  are  in  Amalie's  story  cer- 
tain darkly  clear  echoes  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian master's  myth  making.  In  on  age 
whose  chief  pillars  Include  Auschwitz  and 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  1960s,  the  be- 
ings encoiintered  by  Benrik  Ibsen's  Peer 
Qynt  may  have  a  special  significance.  The 
button  moulder  would  have  something  to 
say  to  the  brilliant  young  vlolliUst  Andreas 
Chrlstensen,  who,  after  delivering  AnuUle's 
child  when  no  doctor  la  available,  is  so  deeply 
shocked  by  the  alght  of  human  birth  that 
he  emasculates  himself.  "He  would  never 
cause  a  woman  such  pain."  And  the  Oreat 
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Boyg,  another  of  Ibsen's  mythed  presences. 
would  surely  have  certain  things  to  aay  to 
Pastor  Madsen  and  Peter  Jorgen  .  ,  .  While 
Amalle  might  have  two  things  to  say  to 
him. . . 

The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  this 
book  Is  that  It  isnt  long  enough.  Very  clear- 
ly, it  should  have  a  sequel.  And  soon! 

Review  From  Pubushtr's  Wbexlt,  Julv  20, 
1970 

('Amalie's  Story,"  by  Julie  McDonald.  Simon 
Si  Schuster,  tS.&0) 
This  likeable,  wmnlng  chronicle  of  a 
DanUb -American  community  in  19tb  century 
Iowa  could  be  dubbed  an  "old-fashioned" 
novel:  at  least  It  has  the  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues of  a  clear  story  line,  without  pretensions, 
without  stylistic  gimmicks.  Details  of  Danish 
betrothal,  marriage,  birthing  and  child-rear- 
ing form  the  stuff  of  the  Sowing  narrative, 
along  with  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  an 
intimidating  new  land.  Amulles  story  is  a 
rich  tapestry  of  the  Joys  and  sorrows  and 
familiar  turbulence  of  living  and  dying 
and  contentedly  loving.  He^  is  a  solid  and 
stable  life  that  makes  a  solid  and  appealing 
story. 

Review  Fbom  St.  Loitis  Posx-DisPAn-K, 

OCTOBEa  4, 1070 

Gently,  lovingly,  "Amalie's  Story"  recreates 
the  simpler  world  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  It  was  virtue  to  have  an  abiding  sciu* 
of  duty  and  responsibility  fulfilled. 

AmaUe  grows  up  in  Denmark  knowing  fhe 
15  adopted  but  not  knowing  the  secret  behind 
the  adoption.  This  mystery  Is  the  threat 
which  enclMes  the  tale  of  her  childhood,  her 
marriage  to  an  exciting  young  nobleman  and 
her  eventual  emigration  to  America. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  wrlnen 
about  the  trek  of  other  nationalities  t«  this 
country,  there  has  never  been  enough  about 
the  solid,  almost  Invisibly  silent.  Scan- 
dinavian. They  were  the  plodders  who  filled 
the  vast  mldweslem  plains — If  they  were 
farmers — or  ran  the  old  reliable  store  on  the 
waterfront. 

Behind  the  stolid  facade,  however,  was  a 
wealth  or  delightful  tradition.  Mrs.  McDonald 
does  on  excellent  job  of  brlngmg  her  grand- 
mother's world  to  life,  with  all  Its  supersti- 
tions  and   habits. 

America  was  golden  opportiuilty.  Rumor 
had  it  that  it  "rained  lemonade"  in  America 
and  when  Amalle  arrived  to  find  her  new 
home  unpalnted  and  poor,  her  husband  ex- 
plained that  a  poor  home  in  America  Is  no 
disgrace.  "For  the  first  five  years  you  belong 
to  the  freemasonry  of  the  poor  with  pos- 
fifbllltles.  If  you  are  still  poor  after  that  time. 
you  are  considered  shiftless." 

So  be  It!  Readers  tired  of  a  surfeit  of  self- 
analysU  and  social  crlUcl&m  wm  find  It  eocy 
and  relaxing  to  ba&k  in  the  warmer  atmos- 
phere of  Amalie's  clearly  defined  world. 

RrviEw  pBou  THE  Nxw  Yoaic   Times  Book 

RrviEW,  Septimbm  27.  1970 
( 'Amalle'a  Story,"  by  JuUe  McDonald.  249 
pp..  New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster,  »6.S0> 
This  Is  an  old-fashioned  immigrant  saga 
In  the  tradition  founded  by  Ruth  Buckow. 
another  lowan.  Mrs.  McDonald  begins  her 
novel  with  the  grim  fairly  Ule  that  Is  told 
AmaUe  Ibsen  about  her  adoption  in  19th- 
century  Denmark.  (At  age  a,  AmaUe  bad  been 
acquired  by  a  childless  aunt  and  uncle)  The 
girl  grows  up  to  marry  an  Impetuous  Danish 
prmce  charming,  to  learn  the  true  par- 
ticulars of  her  parentage,  and  to  suffer 
bravely  In  the  Iowa  hamlet  where  husband 
Peter  eventually  runs  a  general  store.  Mrs. 
McDonald  writes  with  Ingenuous  charm  of 
her  heroine's  battles  with  disaster  and  with 
her  hot  Danish  blood. 
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A  RARE  OPPORTONTTY  IS  GIVEN 
TO  NIXON 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    ACICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  November  18.  1970 
Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Flint  Journal  there  appeared  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "A  Rare  Op- 
portunity Is  Given  to  Nixon."  This  article 
stresses  the  need  for  greater  Presidential 
leadership  to  heal  the  bitter  wounds 
opened  during  the  election  struggle,  and 
to  lessen  confrontation  and  polarization. 
I  insert  this  editorial  at  Uiis  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  Americans  can  read  it 
and  work  with  the  President  to  fulfill  his 
pledge  to  bring  us  together: 

A   Ra>i   OPi'OSTtiNiTT   Is  Given   to  Nuon 
At  rmre  intervals  there  occurs  the  exec tlv 
righc  momenc  to  take  a  decisive  step  which 
might   prove   useless   If   taken  at   the   wrong 
time. 

It  la  our  opinion  th«  this  is  Just  such  a 
momenc  lot  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  re- 
turn to  hta  inaugural  pledge  and  move  ac- 
tively toward  his  announced  goal  to  "bring 
us  together," 

The  hard-fought,  someiimes  bitter,  elec- 
tion struggle  for  party  power  ts  over  and  the 
results  cannot  be  changed  by  all  the  analyz- 
ing and  theorlxlng  by  aU  shades  of  political 
commen  tatora . 

It  Is  apparent  that  during  the  contest 
some  of  the  promises  of  unifying  the  nation 
were  forgotten  by  both  sides  and  some  of  the 
momentum  toward  that  goal  which  came 
naturally  with  the  advent  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration was  lost. 

without  attempting  to  Judge  what  was 
gained  and  what  was  lost  by  the  campaign 
tactics  or  Nixon,  as  typified  by  the  speeches 
of  vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew.  It  Is  ap- 
parent today  that  the  best  hope  for  either 
party  in  1972  lie*  in  an-swertng  the  cry  of 
almost  all  Americans  for  an  eaiting  of  the 
abrtislveneas  of  our  time,  a  lessening  of  the 
policy  of  confrontaUon  and  a  moving  away 
from  polarlxatlon. 

President  NUon  stands  uniquely  In  a 
strong  position  to  further  Just  such  hopes, 
not  merely  because  he  la  the  president  {al- 
though that  Is  a  dominant  factor)  but  be- 
cause he  holds  a  position  where  he  can  af- 
ford to  so  act  and  wUI  benefit  greatly  from 
doing  so. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of 
Nixon's  greatest  political  assets  at  this  time 
Is  the  fact  that  bis  program  to  "wind  down" 
the  war  Is  succeeding  even  beyond  his  own 
expectations.  Despite  the  demands  by  some 
for  an  even  faster  withdrawal,  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  at  leait  willing 
to  "go  along"  with  hla  present  policies,  and 
this  constitutes  a  large  reservoir  of  good  wUl 
upon  which  he  can  draw. 

With  much  of  the  explosive  power  of  the 
war  tasue  defused.  Nixon  is  free  to  concen- 
trate upon  lessening  the  other  divisive  Influ- 
ences within  our  society. 

The  time  to  start  on  that  project  is  now 
and  the  place  Is  with  the  first  lam«  duct 
Congress  since  1950.  The  way  to  start  U  to 
accept  at-  face  value  the  pledge  by  Demo- 
cratic Sen,  Alike  Mansflem.  Senate  majority 
leader,  that  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress will  carry  on  no  "vendetta"  with  the 
White  House  because  ol  the  election. 

President  Nixon  ts  In  an  enviable  position 
to  cement  whatever  gains  he  may  see  In  the 
election  and  to  ease  whatever  losses  he  may 
have  suffered  by  stepping  forward  now.  not 
as  the  party  leader  but  as  the  nation's  presi- 
dent searching  for  practical  solutions  to  the 
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many  problems  facing  Congress  and  the 
nation. 

To  do  so.  however,  he  must  risk  some  dis- 
favor among  one  faction  within  his  party 
by  moving  positively  to  dispel  certain  doubU 
which  have  shadowed  his  administration. 

To  do  so  he  must  put  a  renewed  empha- 
sis on  "Justice"  as  a  major  ingredient  In  his 
law  and  order  campaign,  declaring  his  firm 
intention  to  fight  crime  within  the  confines 
of  preserving  personal  privacy  and  the  Con- 
.stliutionol  restrictions  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves  to  protect  the  rlghu  of  indlvlduaU. 

He  must  declare  himself  unequivocally  in 
support  of  existing  civil  rights  laws,  not 
merely  by  a  wUllngness  to  prosecute  viola- 
tors but  in  Implementing  programs  which 
will  bring  those  laws  to  fruition. 

It  is  necessary  for  him  to  show  his  read- 
iness to  listen  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  the  complalnu  of  the  young,  the 
spokesmen  for  minority  races  and  the  others 
who  feel  left  out  of  society. 

If  he  can  ease  these  points  of  conflict,  he 
will  be  free  to  address  himself  to  such  prob- 
lems as  urban  distress,  growing  inflation  and 
the  failures  of  our  welfare  and  health  care 
systems. 

A  clear  call  for  unity  in  these  fields  could 
be  the  best  medicine  possible  lor  our  pres- 
ent maiai&e. 


LATVIAN    INDEPENDENCE— NOVEM- 
BER 18.  1918 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    IU.INOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesdav.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Russian  empire  during 
World  War  I.  many  nations  were  pro- 
vided with  an  historic  opportunity  to 
proclaim  their  independence  and  set  up 
democratic  republics  within  their  ethnic 
boundaries. 

The  Baltic  Republic  of  Latvia  did  so  on 
November  18.  1918.  after  Oghting  a  bitter 
war  of  liberation  against  both  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  German  armies.  In  1920. 
Latvia  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a 
I>eace  treaty,  the  latter  solemnly  pledging 
to  respect  the  sovereignity  of  Latvia 
"forever." 

As  is  typical  of  Soviet  treaties,  the 
"forever"  lasted  less  than  twenty  years. 
Following  the  infamous  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  pact  in  June.  1940,  Soviet  armed 
forces  occupied  the  Baltic  states  and  in- 
corporated them  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  the  Latvian  republic  and  the 
other  Baltic  nations  remain  under  Soviet 
occupation. 

The  history  of  civilization  Is  replete 
with  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  of  free- 
dom-loving people  struggling  against 
foreign  oppressors.  And  so  it  Is  with  the 
courageous  Latvians.  Since  they  cannot 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  this 
historic  occasion.  It  is  up  to  the  people 
and  governments  of  the  free  world  to 
remind  people  everywhere  of  the  plight 
and  cause  of  the  Latvians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Russian  imperialists  contain  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction,  and  let  us 
serve  notice  on  these  tyrants  tha;  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  Latvia  and  the  other 
captive  nations  will  again  proclaim  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  take 
their  rightful  place  In  the  community  of 
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nations  as  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
A  truly  free  and  independent  Latvia  is  a 
goal  toward  which  we  strive  unceasingly, 
whose  hope  and  cause  is  also  ours. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  a  short  suunmary  ol  Latvia's  sub- 
jugation by  the  Soviets,  put  out  by  the 
Latvian  Legation  in  Washington. 

The  excellent  article  follows; 
Thi  Baltic  Plebiscitx 
IByRobcrt  G.  Sllins) 

(Note.— This  Is  a  sllglitly  abbreviated  Iran- 
script  of  the  original,  published  by  the  New 
Leader.  New  York.  October  27.  1M6.  No.  43  ) 

V  Lenin.  Collected  Works.  Vol.  Xxn.  page 
13 .  "ir  a  small  or  weak  nation  la  not  accorded 
the  right  to  decide  the  form  of  Its  political 
existence  by  a  free  vote— Implying  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  In- 
corporating or  merely  strong  nation— then 
the  Incorporation  is  an  annexation  le  an 
arbitrary  appropriation  of  a  foreign  countrv 
an  act  of  violence." 

The  Soviet  sponsored  elections  which  were 
held  In  Estonia,  Latlva  and  Lithuania  In 
July  1940,  and  led  to  the  Immediate  m- 
f^.?",?  S"  ?'  """  ""l«P»ndent  republics 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  have  set  the  style  for 
future  democratic"  elections  in  all  Soviet 
dominated  countries.  Declarations  of  Lat- 
vian   Communists    prove    that    the    Baltic 

f™.".?,,""'!  ""''  "  '=''•"«  "'  "pre"  their 
free  WUI,  and  did  not  join  the  Soviet  Union 

luth^^n"";*"  ""•>'«"'■"  'n  this  artlcV.  are 
authentic  translations  from  Latvian  press 
reports  of  July  1940.  '-•"lan    press 

^^"Lif'Z'^-  ""-uanla  and  Estonia 
f^SSl!^..  ""  ""'='"  ■^•J'  ""ended  their 
independence  against  both  Oermanv  and 
«"«",^I°   '920.  Powe  treaties  wVAslgnod 

their  independence  and  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, including  secession  from  the 
former  Russian   Empire.    (The   principle   of 

B  '  >",  ^  ^™"""°°  '*  •"«'  ""nbodled  In  the 
Stalin    Constitution   of    the   USSR  ) 

r™L  P""'""""  Latvian  Government, 
fonned  on  November  IS.  1918,  and  headed 
by  K.  tJlmanls.  called  s  Constituent  A..- 
sembly  on  May  I.  i»3o.  which  adopted  a 
democratic  Constitution  in  1922  This  con- 
stitution provided  tor  universal,  equal  di- 
rect and  secret  vote.  The  national  ralnorttles 
were  accorded  equal  rights  and  cultural 
autonomy.  On  May  15.  1934,  this  Constitu- 
tion was  temporarily  suspended  by  Ulmanls 
.1  S",,?'  "  K°«™n>«nt  on  the  pattern  ol 
the  Dollfuss  regime  In  Austria— authori- 
tarian but  antl-NasI— In  the  hope  of  safe- 
guarding national  Independence  in  antic- 
ipation of  an  approaching  world  crisis. 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Latvian  Constituent  Assembly  waa  the  en- 
actoent  of  a  radical  agrarian  reform  In 
1920.  About  1,330  estates  comprising  SO  per- 
cent Of  all  land  held  by  noble,  of  German 
origin,  were  divided  Into  small  holdings  ot 
55  acres  or  less,  and  were  granted  to  workers 
and  farmhands.  In  1938.  about  80  percent 
Of  Latvia's  238,000  farms  vrere  culuvated  by 
the  owners  and  their  families  without  hired 
help.  The  agrarian  reform  did  away  once 
and  forever,  with  the  power  of  the  landed 
nobility  of  Latvia.  By  converting  a  major- 
ity ot  landless  workers  Into  landowners.  It 
rendered    Communut   activity    IneffecUve. 

The  Baltic  peoplea  feU  victim  to  unpro- 
voked aggression  by  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors, Russia  and  Germany,  alter  the  Nazl- 
Bolshevlk  treaty  of  August  1939,  giving 
Hitler  the  green  light  for  his  attack  on 
Poland,  had  opened  the  gates  for  a  world 
catastrophe. 

After  Hitler  and  Stalin  had  divided 
Poland  among  themselves.  Moscow  Imposed 
treaties  "of  mutual  assistance"  on  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania.  The  BalUc  countries 
were  forced  to  grant  Russia  mlliUry  bases 
on  their  territories,  but  the  USSR.  In  return 
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pledged  not  to  interfere  in  their  political, 
economic  and  social  alTalrs.  Stalin  gave  his 
personal  word  of  honor  to  Latvia's  Foreign 
Minister,  V.  Munters,  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  for  Latvia. 

Until  the  end  of  the  Finnish  war,  Russia 
did  not  Intervene  further  In  the  Baltic  cotm- 
trtes.  But  after  Dunkirk,  they  were  sud- 
denly accused  by  Molotov  of  conspiracy  and 
aggressive  acts  against  the  Soviet  Union.  ' 
On  June  IS  and  16,  1940,  the  Baltic  coim- 
trles  were  served  with  ultimata,  and  were 
Immediately  occupied  by  overwhelming  Red 
forces.  As.slstant  Foreign  Commissar  Vlshln- 
sky  appeared  in  Riga,  capital  of  Latvia. 
Zhdanov  was  sent  to  Tallinn,  Estonia,  and 
Dekanosov  to  Kaunas,  Lithuania.  They 
established  their  headquarters  In  the  Soviet 
legations,  and  started  the  Sovletlzatlon  of 
the  Baltic  countries. 

A  so-called  people's  cabinet  was  imposed 
on  the  Latvian  nation,  every  member  of 
which  was  hand-picked  by  the  Soviet  emis- 
sary. It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  none, 
save  the  Minister  ot  the  Interior,  was  known 
to  be  a  Communist,  Most  of  them  had 
belonged  to  various  democratic  groups  or 
were  affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Lat- 
vian-Soviet Friendship.  Probably  they  did 
not  know  they  were  selected  to  play  the 
part  of  pro-Soviet  Quislings.  But  they  learned 
quickly  to  listen  to  "'the  master's  voice." 
and  soon  did  not  finish  a  single  speech 
without  eulogizing  Stalin  as  "liberator." 

Declarations  about  preservation  of  Lat- 
via's independence  prevailed  at  first  In  the 
speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Saluting  the  restoration  of  Art.  6  of  the 
democratic  Constitution  of  Latvia,  which 
provides  for  universal  elections,  and  pro- 
claiming July  14  and  16  elections  days.  Prime 
Minister  A.  Klrchenstelns  declared  on  July 
6. 1940: 

"We  are  able  to  give  you  this  ballot  so 
soon  only  thanks  to  the  friendly  support  of 
our  mighty  neighbor,  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Red  Army  Is  assisting  us  In  the  defense  of 
our  freedom,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
State.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  grateful  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  pledge  to  help  defend  her 
frontiers  against  the  enemy.  Once  again  I 
salute  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
Latvian  Republic.  We  are.  and  xcill  remain 
/ree,  for  we  believe  in  the  promises  of  Stalin. 
the  highest  authority  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Latvian  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as  his 
Estonian  and  Lithuanian  colleagues,  was  at 
that  time  obviously  Ignorant  of  Moscow's 
Intention  to  absorb  the  Baltic  countries,  for 
their  declarations  strongly  imply  that  Stalin 
had  renewed  promises  to  preserve  some  meas- 
ure of  Baltic  Independence.  But,  whatever 
the  puppet  ministers  believed,  the  leading 
Latvian  Communists  who  had  arrived  from 
Moscow  after  the  Red  occupation,  knew  bet- 
ter. The  organ  of  the  Komsomol,  Latvju 
Jaunatne.  predicted  as  early  as  the  first  of 
July.  1940: 

"What  will  b«  the  nature  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic  we  are  going  to  create?  Will 
It  be  the  democracy  which  existed  until 
1934.  the  child  of  which  Is  Fascism?  Nol 
That  kind  of  democracy  Is  burled  forever. 
The  new  democracy  will  be  a  revolutionary 
democracy  of  the  people.  The  power  will  be 
In  the  bantls  of  the  real  representatives  of 
the  people." 

Who  are  tliese  reol  representatives  of  the 
people?  We  find  a  clue  In  Art.  126  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  USSR,  according  to 
which  "the  Comtnunlst  party  ...  is  the  van- 
guard of  the  working  people  .  .  .  and  repre- 
sents the  leading  nucleus  of  all  organizations 
of  the  working  people,  both  social  and  state." 

Cina,  the  othclal  organ  ol  the  Latvian  Com- 
munist party,  expressed  Itself  even  more 
clearly:  "The  arrival  and  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Red  Army  on  Latvian  soil  has  sudden- 
ly unleashed  such  a  strong  and  far-reaching 
revolutionary  movement  among  our  people 
that  the  mere  thought  of  returning  to  the 
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conditions  under  the  former  regime  becomes 
ridiculous  and  childish  .  .  .  Together,  and 
hand-ln-hand  with  the  USSR,  utilizing  her 
rich  experience  In  foeterlng  revolutionary 
movements,  we  will  create  a  socialist  stat« 
for  the  working  people." 

The  Sovletlzatlon  of  Latvia  started  a£  soon 
as  the  Red  forces  were  in  full  control.  While 
Ulmanls  was  stfll  nominally  President  of  the 
Republic,  dismissal  of  state  officials  was  In 
full  swing.  Private  property  was  not  yet  abol- 
ished, but  all  banking  accounts  were  closed. 
Latvia  was  flooded  with  Red  propaganda, 
and  with  agents  of  the  NKVD.  The  iron  ring 
of  subjugation,  forged  by  Vlshtnsky.  was 
closing  Its  grip.  Renmants  of  the  "plutoc- 
racy" spent  their  last  hours  of  freedom  In 
hiding  at  home.  Soon  they  were  to  vanish  la 
prison  camps. 

The  electoral  law  of  Latvii^  restored  on 
July  5,  provided,  in  addition  to  free  and  uni- 
versal ballot,  thai  groups  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred voters  could  nominate  their  own  candi- 
dates. But  the  wire-pullers  in  the  Soviet  Le- 
gation were  not  anxious  to  let  the  people 
choose  candidates  of  their  own.  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  determined  to  force  on  the 
Latvian  nation  an  assembly  of  pro-Soviet 
yes-men.  There  was  a  catch  to  It:  The  Su- 
preme Soviet  was  to  assemble  In  August  (n 
Moscow  to  receive  the  Baltic  Republics  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Baltic  peoples,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  local  collaborationists,  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  plot.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
lusions to  joining  the  Soviet  Union  were 
branded  during  the  election  campaign,  as 
"Inventions  of  the  enemies  of  the  people." 

On  July  6.  the  day  following  the  announce, 
ment  of  the  elections,  a  list  of  candidates 
sponsored  by  a  newly  created  "Working 
People's  League"  was  proclaimed.  The  press, 
now  completely  under  Communist  control, 
explained  In  unison:  "Attentive  observers 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  Working 
People's  League  comprises  all  the  honest  rep- 
resentatives of  all  classes  of  the  population. 
There  can  be  no  other  real  list  of  candidates 
besides  the  League,  in  which  all  the  positive 
and  creative  elements  of  the  nation  are  rep* 
rcsented." 

This  was  meant  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
"reactionaries"  not  to  nominate  their  own 
candidates.  Yet,  some  patriots,  defying  In- 
timidation and  insisting  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  had  decided  to  run  a  list 
of  candidates  of  their  own.  The  way  In  which 
this  venture  was  liquidated  is  reflected  In  the 
following  announcement  of  the  Communist* 
controlled  press: 

"Some  representatives  of  the  class  of 
wealthy  citizens,  calling  themselves  Latvian 
democrats,  have  organized  thetr  own  list  of 
candidates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  really 
democratic  citizens  have  already  Joined  the 
Working  People's  League.  They  have  col- 
lected signatures  among  their  fellow-citizens. 
Our  security  organs,  having  disclosed  this 
political  adventure  Just  In  time,  turned  them 
over  to  the  attorney  general  for  Investigation 
and  liquidation." 

This  announcement  u-as  not  followed  by 
further  Information  about  the  plight  of  the 
"culprits."  guilty  of  exercising  their  consltu- 
tlonal  rights.  They  were  not  summoned  be- 
fore a  court  of  Justice,  because  their  actions 
were  legal.  They  were,  instead,  arrested  and 
deiKirted. 

After  the  liquidation  of  this  venture,  the 
Electoral  Conunlttee  could  announce:  "The 
preliminary  work  for  the  elections  has  been 
completed.  Only  one  list  ot  candidates  was 
approved  for  each  district,  namely  the  Work- 
ing People's  League.  AU  other  tisu  were  re- 
jected. None  of  them  was  of  any  political 
importance."  Thus  all  voters  were  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  ticket  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munist party,  or  elsel 

The  means  by  which  the  victory  of  "Soviet 
democracy"  was  assured  were  as  simple  as 
they  were  brural  and  Illegal.  Yet  the  Red 
planners  were  not  satisfied.  Since  the  vote 
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was  later  to  serve  as  a  "plebiscite'*  In  fuvor 
of  Joining  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  essenUal 
to  make  It  unanimous.  Red  propagandists, 
and  agents  of  the  NKVD,  continued  to  spread 
lerrcH-  and  threats. 

A  decree  was  Issued  on  the  eve  of  election 
day.  providing  for  capital  punishment  for 
treason  and  sabotage,  which  wm  defined  as 
"shunning  to  fulfill  one's  citizen's  duties 
with  intent  to  injure  the  interests  of  state 
and  society."  Bearing  in  mind  that  participa- 
tion in  Soviet  elections  Is  a  "sarred  duty"  of 
every  citizen,  absentees  were  threatened  with 
most  severe  punishment. 

On  the  eve  of  the  elections,  the  following 
appeal  was  broadcast  and  publlahed  in  all 
papers:  "In  order  that  those  who  are  still 
tn  doubt  whether  to  vote,  or  not.  should 
hAve  no  reason  to  be  ashaibed  of  themselves, 
their  fellow -citizens,  fellow -workers  all  of 
patriots  of  the  Latvian  republic,  and  of  their 
personal  documenta  (Passports  are  com- 
pulsory in  Latvla.-Ed.)  in  which  the  stamp 
of  participation  will  be  missing,  everyone 
must  go  to  the  polls." 

Ou  election  day  the  urban  voters  were  as- 
sembled at  their  working  places,  to  be  led 
to  the  polls  lo  a  crowd.  Voters  were  told  not 
to  erase  candidates,  nor  to  put  empty  en- 
velopes into  the  ballot-box,  because  that 
would  render  their  vote  Invalid,  Many  were 
provided  with  envelopes  already  sealed  for 
them,  and  all  were  closely  watched  by  the 
secret  police. 

The  returns  were  supposedly  87J  percent 
In  favor  of  the  League.  But  it  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  vote  was  compulsory,  that 
there  was  no  chance  to  vote  for  an  opposition 
party,  and  that  the  returns  were  nev«r  im- 
partially checked.  Many  voters  obstructed 
the  ballot  by  absenteeism,  especinlly  In  the 
rural  districts.  But  nothing  cotild  influence 
the  coimt.  which  wus  predetermined  by  the 
Soviet  Regime. 

Although  the  question  of  joining  the  So- 
viet Union  was  hushed  down  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  the  first  act  of  the  new  As- 
sembly was  to  ask  for  annexation.  Kalnber- 
£lns,  first  secretary  of  the  Latvian  Commu- 
nist Party,  declared  even  on  the  eve  of  the 
convocation  of  the  newly  elecud  Saeima- 
"The  Latvian  people  have  clearly  expre&sed 
their  desire  for  close  and  Insepamble  bonds 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.'* 

The  election  farce  In  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia was  In  every  respect  Identical  with  the 
procedure  In  Latvia:  The  same  date,  iden- 
tical declarations  and  campaign  slogans,  and 
similar  results.  AU  three  Baltic  republicji 
were  "admitted"  Into  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  August  session  of  the  Moscow 
Supreme  Soviet. 


WARMAKING     POWERS     OF     CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CA1.IFORH1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day 1  voted  against  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1355.  concerning  the  warmalcing 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
Considering  that  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  minority — the  resolution  passed 
288  to  39 — and  that  the  resolution  was 
supported  by  a  numi)er  of  highly  es- 
teemed colleagues  with  whom  1  usually 
agree  on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  I  feel 
an  explanation  of  my  vote  is  in  order. 

Basically.  I  object  to  the  resolution  on 
the  grounds  that  it  gives  the  illusion  of 
reasserting    and   sharply    defining    the 
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power  and  responsibilities  of  Congress, 
without  In  substance  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  this  direction.  Illusion  is  one 
tiling  we  cannot  afford  in  these  trou- 
bled times. 

Section  1  reaffirms  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war,  but  specifies  that  in 
"extraordinary  and  emergency  circum- 
siances"  the  President  can  go  ahead  and 
take  military  action  on  his  own.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pccikski) 
made  a  laudable  attempt  to  create  legis- 
lative history,  emphasizing  that  when  we 
say  "extraordinary  and  emergency  cir- 
cumstances" we  really  mean  it.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  warn  that  a  President  who 
attempts  to  stretch  the  definition  of 
■  extraordinary  and  emergency"  will  be 
.subject  to  impeachment 

In  my  view,  the  gentleman's  efforts 
cannot  meet  with  success.  The  nature 
of  the  resolution  is  such  that  a  President 
can  stretch  the  definition  as  much  as  he 
likes,  leglslaUve  history  to  the  contrary 
notwittistanding.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident,  in  which  we 
were  told  our  ships  were  attacked  while 
peacefully  observing  in  international 
waters.  Or  consider  the  Dominican  in- 
tervention, ,hen  the  President  talked  of 
American  lives  being  lost,  and  of  t'le 
American  Ambassadcr  hiding  under  his 
desk  while  bullets  whizzed  through  liis 
ofBce  Or  consider  the  Cambodian  inva- 
sion, when  the  President  talked  of  the 
"enemy  headquarters  for  all  of  South 
Vietnam"  sitting  right  across  the  border, 
and  enemy  troops  massing  to  attack  our 
men. 

In  each  case,  the  ratiorule  given  by  the 
President  might  have  constituted  "extira- 
ordinary  and  emergency  circumstances" 
had  it  been  factually  correct,  but  in  each 
case  it  was  factually  incorrect.  But  in 
such  a  time  of  international  crisis,  who  is 
going  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  say  the  President  is  a  liar  and  should 
l>e  impeached?  For  that  matter,  who  is  to 
know  when  the  President  is  deliberately 
misleading  the  public  and  when  he  him- 
self is  the  victim  of  misinformation? 

Thus,  section  1  Is  toothless  because  it 
assumes  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  and  impeach  imder 
ambiguous  circumstances  during  a  time 
of  international  crisis. 

Similarly,  section  2  calls  for  "approp- 
riate consultation  with  Congress  when- 
ever feasible."  The  President  can  and  will 
determine  that  consultation  is  not  feasi- 
ble when  it  would  prove  embarrassing.  To 
this  day,  the  administration  has  refused 
to  tell  us  exactly  what  we  arc  doing  in 
Laos.  There  Is  no  question  of  keeping  it 
secret  from  the  various  Asian  Communist 
forces  or  from  the  Laotians;  they  have 
their  men  on  the  scene  and  are  well 
aware  of  our  actions.  Purely  and  simply, 
the  administration  does  not  want  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
know  about  our  military  activity  in  Laos 
because  we  would  not  like  it  and  would 
try  to  stop  it.  Resolution  1355  would  do 
nothing  about  this  type  of  situation. 

Section  3,  which  requires  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, also  has  holes  big  enough  to 
drive  a  truck  through.  The  President  can 
simply  send  over  an  Incomplete,  equiv- 
ocal, or  misleading  report. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  want  to  circum- 
scribe our  military  activities,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  It.  We  must  say  "No  funds 
shall  be  used  for  military  actlvilies  in 
such-and-such  countries  after  such-and- 
such  a  date."  This  was  the  approach  of 
the  Cambodia  amendment  I  introduced 
at  the  time  of  that  incursion,  and  of  the 
subsequent  Cooper-Church  and  McGov- 
em-Hatfield  amendments.  If  we  want  to 
prevent  bank  robberies,  we  do  not  pass  a 
law  saying.  "You  can  not  rob  a  bank  vm- 
less  you  really  need  the  money,"  We  say, 
"You  can  not  rob  a  bank,  period."  In  my 
view,  if  we  want  to  limit  our  military  in- 
volvement around  the  world,  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  do  it  is  to  say. 
"Money  is  not  to  be  used  to  send  troops 
in  there,  period." 


YALE'S  TALENTED  MICHEL 
BROTHERS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU,  JR. 

or  uartlaho 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1970 
Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  I 
was  most  interested  to  read  recently  in 
tiie  program  for  the  annual  Yale-Prince- 
ton football  game  of  the  considerable 
contribution  being  made  to  Yale's  ath- 
letic program  by  the  two  sons  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  niinols,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Michel. 

As  the  article  points  out.  it  is  ver>'  un- 
usual for  two  brothers  to  achieve  success 
in  different  siJorts.  but  Scott  and  Bruce 
Michel  are  accomplishing  this  feat.  To 
Uiose  of  us  who  know  their  father,  it  is 
not  surprLsing  that  Bob  Michel's  sons 
are  hard  worlting.  talented  young  men. 

I  am  including  the  aforementioned 
article  so  Uiat  we  can  share  in  Congress- 
man Michel's  justifiable  pride  in  his 
sons'  accomplishments. 
It  Runs  m  thb  Family:  Yale's  Talented 
Michel  Brothcks 
(By  Peter  Eaeton) 

It  l&n't  often  that  two  brothers  achieve 
success  in  two  different  sports.  Oh,  It  hap- 
pens. Former  Southern  California  football 
ace  Willie  Brown  anu  slugging  outfielder 
Ollle  Brown  of  the  San  Diego  Padres  are 
brothers.  So  are  Ale«  Johnson,  the  Cali- 
fornia Angel  outfielder  who  was  the  1970 
American  League  batting  champion,  and  Ron 
Johnson,  ace  running  back  of  the  New  York 
Giants. 

Scott  and  Bruce  Michel,  however,  are  a 
really  unvisual  pair.  Not  only  did  both  start 
as  sophomores  at  Yale  (Scott  as  a  basketball 
forward  last  year.  Bruce  mjt  a  defensive  end 
on  the  football  e:)uad  th  ^  year),  but  their 
father  Is  a  US.  congressman. 

Says  Bep  Robert  Michel  (R.-m  ).  'If  you 
had  told  me  I'd  have  two  boys  starting  in 
different  sports  as  Yale  sophomores,  I  would 
have  been  pretty  surprised.  It's  quite  a  coin- 
cidence." 

Actually,  this  was  one  coincidence  that 
didn't  Just  happen.  Both  of  the  Micfaels 
worked  hard  to  get  where  they  are.  although 
the  road  was  admittedly  easier  for  20-year- 
old  Martin  Scott  Michel  than  It  was  for 
Bruce  Woodruff  Michel,  who  will  be  19  next 
month 

Scott,  a  aandy-batred  6-4,  300-pounder, 
came  to  Yale  as  an  All-State  performer  at 
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Peoria  (111  }  High  School.  He  captained  the 
freshman  team  and  establlahed  himaelf  im- 
mediately as  the  varsity's  leading  rebounder 
last  winter.  Scott  arrived  on  campus  with 
excellent  credentials  and  has  more  than 
lived  up  to  them. 

"Nobody  wanted  me  for  football."  admlt£ 
Bruce,  whose  top  honor  at  Peoria  H.5,  was 
a  second  team  All-Conference  berth.  "1  was 
surprised  he  became  a  starter  this  year." 
says  head  football  coach  Carm  Co£za. 

Bruce,  a  6-2.  190-pound  former  zookecper 
at  the  Peoria  Zoo  (he  worked  there  during 
the  summer  several  years  ago),  weighed  a 
muscular  lao  as  a  high  school  freshman.  He 
never  dressed  for  a  varsity  game  as  a  sopho- 
more. 

During  two-a-day  sessions  prior  to  his  jun- 
ior year,  he  worked  hard  and  wound  up  as  a 
starting  rover  back.  "I  started  three  games, 
then  shared  the  position  with  another  guy 
the  rest  of  the  year,"  Bruce  remembers.  "I 
only  weighed  160  as  a  junior.  That's  pretty 
sraall." 

Bruce,  whom  Scott  calls  "a  health  nut." 
added  20  pounds  as  a  semor  and  earned  lils 
second  football  letter  as  an  end  and  Ilne- 
bactter.  Peoria  H.S.  had  a  successful,  al- 
though hardly  exceptional,  6-3  season. 

As  a  freshman.  Bruce  tried  wrestling  ("I 
always  got  beaten,  so  I  gave  It  up"),  before 
turning  to  track.  He  won  two  letters  in  that 
sport,  along  with  a  conference  high  Jumping 
title,  and  earned  freshman  numi*rais  for  Bob 
Giegengack  last  year. 

In  track.  Bruce  Is  one  of  the  strangest 
athletes  around.  He  may  be  the  only  high 
Jumper-weight  thrower-hurdler  In  existence. 
It's  easy  to  understand  why.  "BUI  Toomey 
was  my  idol,  "  says  Bruce  of  the  U.S.  decath- 
lon great. 

As  a  Yaie  freshman  footbuU  player.  Bruce 
spilt  his  time  between  defensive  end  and 
monster  back.  He  played  well.  If  not  spec- 
tacularly. No  one  would  have  thought  tliat 
he  would  wind  up  as  one  of  Just  three  sopho- 
mores to  crack  Yale's  opening  day  lineup 
(Bob  Perschel  and  Dick  Jauron  were  the 
otJiers). 

Last  summer,  Bruce,  an  accomplished 
artist,  worked  hard,  knowing  that  he  would 
have  to  beat  out  a  returning  letterman. 
among  others.  He  kept  improving  and.  says 
defensive  coordinator  Bill  Narduzzi.  "We 
noticed  him.  He  was  wiry,  like  Jim  Gallagher; 
he  had  good  movement  and  he  learned 
quickly." 

Bruce  is  prone  to  sophomore  mistakes,  but 
makes  up  for  it  with  hU  toughness.  After 
the  first  six  games  of  the  season,  he  ranked 
eighth  on  the  team  in  toUi  tackles  and  had 
recovered  two  fumbles.  A  year  or  two  from 
now  he  could  well  t>e  an  All-Ivy  candidate. 
The  younger  of  the  two  brothers  is  proud 
to  play  on  the  vaunted  Yale  defense  ("You 
have  a  lot  of  confidence  playing  with  these 
guys" ) . 

"I  wish  the  defense  was  on  the  field  all  the 
time,"  says  Scott  with  brotherly  pride.  "I  love 
to  watch  him  play." 

While  Bruce  Is  Just  coming  into  hla  own. 
Scott  is  a  legitimate  sUr.  one  of  the  hul>s  of 
the  baskettiall  team.  "I  don't  know  where 
we'd  be  without  him,"  aays  veteran  Eli  bas- 
ketball coach  Joe  Vanclsin.  "Scott  ha*  es- 
cellent  offensive  mov»».  a  good  shot  and  is 
our  best  rebounder.  He  really  fights  for  posi- 
tion underneath  and  gets  a  lot  more  re- 
bounds than  he  has  any  right  to  at  hla  size." 
Scott  dabbled  in  football  as  a  high  school 
freshman,  but  gave  It  up  when  he  found  that 
he  was  more  suited  to  basketball.  He  didn't 
make  the  varsity  basltetball  sqund  until  he 
was  a  Junior  and  then  he  was  the  slEth  man. 
It  was  as  a  senior  that  he  blossomed,  aver- 
aging 19  points  a  game  and  leading  his  team 
to  the  regional  title  with  a  36-3  record. 

He  was  captain  of  the  squad  and  the  most 
valuable  player.  He  was  also  voted  the  "most 
Improved."  and  earned  All-Conference  and 
All-State  honors.  Despite  the  fact  that  be 
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grew  up  Just  eight  houses  from  Bradley 
University,  a  long-time  basketball  power- 
house in  the  rugged  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence, the  Braves  never  showed  an  interest 
in  him. 

"I  was  disappointed  at  the  time,"  recalls 
Scott.  "I  had  always  wanted  to  play  there. 
Now  I'll  get  my  wish  anyway,  since  we'll  be 
pliiylug  there  on  December  26." 

If  Bradley  ignored  htm.  other  schools, 
especially  Diartmouth.  Princeton  and  Yale, 
didn't.  "I  liked  Yale  right  away.  Princeton 
was  too  much  like  a  big  prep  school  and 
Dartmouth  was  up  in  the  woods.  I  felt  like 
I  would  fit  In  more  at  Yale.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  was  going  there  recommended  it  and 
I  was  impressed  with  Coach  Vanclsln's  system 
of  basketball,"  says  Scott.  "We  had  played 
disciplined  ball  In  high  school,  so  there 
wasn't   too  much  of  an   adjustment." 

As  the  freshman  captain.  Mlchet  had  an 
(  itstandtng  year.  He  led  the  BuUpups  In 
rebounding  and  field  goal  percentage,  scoring 
14.9  points  a  game,  second  best  on  the  squad. 

The  smooth  cornerman  won  a  starting  Job 
Immediately  as  a  sophomore  and,  though  he 
had  sophomorltls  for  the  Qrst  few  weeks 
("People  like  Jim  McMillian  awed  me"),  he 
adjusted  well.  McMUIlan.  who  awed  a  good 
number  of  people  as  a  Columbia  All-America, 
is  now  with  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers. 

Michel  went  on  to  lead  Vale  In  rebounding 
with  9.4  a  game  and  finish  second  on  the 
team  In  scoring  (12,3).  Boosting  his  weight 
from  180  as  a  freshman  to  200  as  a  sophomore 
helped,  but  so  did  his  all-around  consistency, 
his  persistence  on  the  offensive  boards  and 
his  crunching  baseline  drives.  Scott  was 
Yale's  top  rebounder  in  more  than  half  of 
the  games  and  scored  In  double  figures  16 
times.  His  best  all-around  effort  was  a  26- 
polnt,  15-rebound  performance  against  Holy 
Cross.  He  was  a  key  ng\ire  against  Hawaii. 
too.  getting  16  caroms  against  the  host  team 
in  the  Rainbow  Classic  that  Yale  won  last 
December. 

While  Scott  is  always  assured  of  good  sup- 
port from  Bruce  in  the  Payne  Whitney  Gym, 
the  Michel  rooting  section  will  be  even  more 
impressive  In  Peoria  next  month.  In  addition 
to  Bruce  and  his  mother,  there's  sister 
Laurie,  a  high  schocd  senior:  brother  Robbie, 
a  Junior  in  high  school  and  a  fine  all-around 
athlete:  and  his  father,  an  eight-term 
representative  from  Illinois'  18th  Congres- 
sional District.  The  Mlchels  are  hoping  it  will 
be  a  winning  combination. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  BENEFIT  PROM 

MANPOWER  ACT 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALlrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  Ig,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sen- 
ior citizens  hav :  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  House  approval  yesterday  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 

Although  small  In  size,  the  community 
service  programs,  for  the  elderly  and 
others,  that  will  be  continued  by  the 
act  have  demonstrated  considerable 
impact.  A  good  example  is  found  in 
my  own  city  of  San  Diego,  where  60 
low-income  elderly  are  employed  by  the 
Senior  AIDES  program  operated  by  the 
local  Community  Welfare  Council  under 
contract  with  the  Labor  Department  and 
I  he  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  senior  citizens  work  20  hours  a 
week  for  an  average  wage  of  $2.15  per 
hour.  In  the  14  months  since  the  San 
Diego  pi'oject  was  established,  these  em- 
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ployees  have  been  given  renewed  hope 
that  their  lives  are  yet  meaningful  while 
they  have  been  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  both  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. Typically,  their  work  and  in- 
volvement far  exceeds  the  20  hours  for 
which  they  are  paid. 

What  are  they  accomplishing?  Besides, 
achieving  a  more  stable  and  dignified 
life,  they  are  working  through  some  19 
different  local  service  agencies  in  serv- 
ing the  hungry,  finding  homes  for  the 
homeless,  teaching  the  uneducated, 
minding  children  in  day-care  centers, 
and  serving  their  fellow  elderly  as  well. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  spring- 
board in  continuing  and  expanding  the 
current  concept  of  needed  services  being 
performed  by  the  Senior  AIDES  in  San 
Diego. 


CONGRESSMAN  COWGERS 
OCTOBER  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

or    KEKTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  November  J8.  1970 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  my  October  news- 
letter for  the  Record.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  thLs  news- 
letter which  goes  to  all  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  which,  incidentally,  makes 
mention  of  your  retirement. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Repost  From  Congsess  bt  COHcacssMAN 
Bnx  CowcEE 

AOJOUENMENT    AND    A    LOGJAM 

These  are  hectic  days  in  the  Congress.  The 
election  of  your  92nd  Congress  is  upon  us 
and  time  is  running  out  on  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  A  post-election 
session  is  a  certainty.  It's  the  first  tune  in 
about  twenty  years  that  a  "lame  duck"  ses- 
sion has  had  to  be  called  to  finish  up  the 
Nation's  business. 

The  leadership  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress has  delayed  action  on  bills  for  nearly 
two  years.  This  has  not  only  included  the 
legislative  rei^uests  of  the  President  but  also 
routine  nuitters  such  as  appropriations  re- 
quired to  run  the  machinery  of  government. 

t  am  particularly  concerned  atwut  the  de- 
lays in  antl-crlme.  en\-lronmental.  consumer 
and  drug  abuse  control  legl.<ilatlon. 

The  Senate  Is  presently  sitting  on  House- 
passed  appropriation  bills,  electoral  reform, 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  System, 
welfare  reform,  equal  rights  for  women  and 
air  pollution  control. 

Many  proposals  dealing  with  inflation, 
draft  reform,  revenue  sharing,  manpower 
trBining  reform  and  other  administration 
proposals  will  be  left  for  the  attention  of  the 
next  Congress. 

There  have  been  some  Important  accom- 
plishments in  this  Congress  however.  Postal 
reform,  a  tax  reform  act  which  closed  some 
of  the  tax  loopholes,  the  phase-out  of  the 
surtax,  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen  were 
among  this  major  action. 

The  House  also  passed  the  first  Congres- 
sional reform  measure  in  twenty-four  years. 

SPEAKING    ENGAGEMENTS 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
many  groups  in  Louisville  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  Some  groups  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  ttie  Middle  East.  Other*  have  requected 
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my  views  on  specific  areas  of  legislative  or 
congressional  activity. 

CONCaESSIOKAL    KETORM 

The  House  passed  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  on  September  17  and 
the  Senate  voted  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, on  October  6.  All  the  ch&nges  made 
by  the  Senate,  with  one  exception,  involve 
Senate  procedures  only. 

The  bill  modernizes  the  legislative  mach- 
inery of  Congress — .some  of  which  d.ites  back 
to  colonial  days  and  the  convening  of  the 
first  Congress.  It  wilt  revise  operations  in 
coRunlttees  and  on  the  floor,  equip  Congress 
with  a  better  means  of  evaluating  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  provide  Congress  with  im- 
proved sources  of  Information. 

The  ^>ecific  provisions  of  the  bill  could  fill 
this  newsletter  many  times  over.  For  the 
present  I  will  simply  say  while  it  failed  to 
Include  a  number  of  other  reforms  which  I 
think  are  urgent,  we  have  at  least  tuken  the 
first  critical  step  In  the  right  direction 

commission's    aEPORT    SHOCKING 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Commissiun 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  is  not  only 
disappointing  but  shocking. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  Pre<ii- 
dcnt  Johnson  and  Its  purpose  was  to  find 
ways  to  halt  the  spread  of  pornographic  and 
ol>5cene  materials  particularly  concentrating 
on  keeping  such  materials  from  the  hands  of 
children.  The  recommendations  indicate 
that  pornography  is  OK  and  no  new  laws  are 
needed. 

Since  the  report  has  been  released  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  opened  hearings  on 
the  Commission  t  am  sure  that  the  results 
of  these  hearings  will  make  certain  none  of 
the  C-ommifiMon's  recommendations  are  put 
Into  operation. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln  R.  L&ird.  is 
shown  receiving  a  prized  commission  as  a 
Kentucky  Colonel. 

The  SecretAry  and  I  not  only  served  to- 
gether in  the  90th  Congress,  but  were  class- 
mates in  college  and  both  served  in  the  Navy 
at  approximately  the  same  time  during 
World  War  11. 

HOUSE    LEADER    RETIRINC 

Speaker  of  the  House.  John  W.  McCormaric, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his  plans 
following  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Congres.sman  McCormack  has  been  the 
preiilding  officer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1962  and  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  forty-two  years.  His  tenure  as  Speaker 
Is  second  only  to  the  late  Sam  Rayburn  and 
aa  of  May  24  of  this  year  exceeds  that  of  the 
famous  Kentucklan,  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
1800*8. 

Many  tributes  have  been,  and  will  be  tnade. 
to  John  McCormack  regarding  his  abilities, 
leadership  and  statesmanship.  But  I  feel  the 
highest  tribute  of  all  u  that  he  Is  a  fair 
man  and  ft  gentleman. 

THE   DELTA   QUESM 

A  Senate  amendment  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  to  save  the  Delta  Queen 
failed  to  survive  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence on  the  bill.  A  compromise  which  will  not 
save  the  Queen  in  its  original  form  «'as 
reached  however  which  provides  a  construe' 
tion  subsidy  to  build  a  replacement  vessel. 

The  Queen  will  contim^e  to  operate  in  lun- 
Ited  service  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  years 
during  the  construction  oT  her  replacement. 

After  that  time  we  are  hoping  lo  find  a 
way  to  keep  the  famed  sternwheeier  pre- 
served so  the  public  may  enjoy  this  beautiful 
example  of  a  bygone  era  for  many  years  to 
come. 

lOTC    PROGRAM 

Dr.  William  T.  Simpson,  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  and  I  are  ahowu 
greeUng  Oeneral  William  C.  Westmoreland  at 
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■  meeting  of  the  AasoclmtloD  of  Mlllt&ry  Col- 
leges and  Schools  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington. General  Westmoreland  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

The  General,  now  Chief  of  StaH  of  the 
United  SUt«5  Army,  noted  in  his  address 
that  contrary  to  what  you  read  in  your  news- 
papers about  some  eastern  colleges  dropping 
their  ROTC  programs  there  are  more  schools 
applying  for  the  program  than  dropping  out. 

Dr.  Simpson  Is  currently  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  flfty-four  year  old  aseociatlon. 

VI5TTOKS    IK    WASHINGTON 

This  has  been  an  especially  busy  year  In 
Ihe  Washington  office.  The  group  above  Is 
typical  of  the  estimated  1.300  vtsiton  who 
came  to  discuss  legislation,  government  busi- 
ness, or  who  were  vacationing  in  the  area. 

In  addition  we  have  received  a  tremendous 
number  of  constituenu  In  the  Louisville  Dts- 
trtct  OfDce  during  the  same  period. 

ITLEPHDKS    SCBV1CE3 

You  can  receive  my  regular  recorded  mes- 
sages on  Congressional  activities,  important 
government  and  other  news  of  interest  from 
Washington  by  caUlng  S8S-6444  at  any  hour. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  of  the  night 
and  weekend  answering  service  which  extends 
for  your  convenience  the  hours  of  the  District 
Office  to  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week  The  number  U  5M-4010. 

THANK    TOO 

The  paper  and  printing  of  this  newsletter 
are  not  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Personal  funds  and  contributions 
from  those  who  wish  to  be  kept  informed 
make  this  possible. 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  52d  anniversary  of  Latvian  In- 
dependence Day.  Unfortunately,  this 
event  was  commemorated  only  in  the 
free  world  areas  with  a  necessary  feeling 
of  sadness,  as  Latvian  refugees  keeping 
alive  the  historic  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion, could  not  tiuly  celebrate. 

The  people  of  Latvia  itself  are  not 
permitted  to  celebrate  their  true  Inde- 
pendence Day  which,  incidentally,  was 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  original 
Russian  Communist  Government. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Onion, 
in  Its  delit}erate  policy  of  suppressing  the 
nationalistic  spirit  is  continuing  to  elimi- 
nate the  structure  of  the  fictitious  inde- 
pendence of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  create  regional  governmental 
structures  rather  than  the  historic  na- 
Uonallty  lines.  The  Latvian  people  have 
been  deliberately  scattered  about  the 
Soviet  Union  In  order  to  lessen  their 
nationalistic  effectiveness. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  Americans  of 
Latvian  origin  and  to  Latvian  emlgree 
groups  throughout  the  free  world  to 
maintain  their  spirit  and  determination 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
their  homeland.  The  most  important 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  freedom  will 
not  be  achieved  for  Latvia  or  any  other 
captive  nation  of  communism  if  the 
Western  World  adopts  a  policy  of  co- 
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existence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
defy  those  who  would  surrender  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  permanent  Commu- 
nist domination. 

The  brave  people  of  Latvia  suffered 
under  centuries  of  czarist  tyranny  and 
were  rapidly  developing  their  little  land 
when  treacherously  engulfed  by  the 
Reds  In  1940. 

Certainly  Justice  will  triumph.  In 
commemorating  the  52d  anniversary  of 
Latvian  independence,  we  look  forward 
to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
to  that  brave  little  nation,  when  Its 
people  will  once  again  control  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government  and  re- 
gain their  freedom  from  the  Russian- 
imposed  Communist  rule. 


TECHNOLOQY— AND  A  TIME  OP 
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HON.  GUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  28,  1970,  the  Director  of  the 
NASA  Langley  Research  Center.  Edgar 
M  Cortright.  reviewed  our  Nation's  pos- 
ttire  In  technology  and  science  with  em- 
phasis on  the  contributions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. His  penetrating,  thoughtful,  and 
in  many  cases  profound,  comments  are 
of  particular  slgniilcance  at  this  time 
with  our  declining  emphasis  on  our  na- 
tional space  program.  I  commend  this  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
genera]  public : 

Tech NoLocT— And  a  Time  or  Otxsis 
(By  Edgar  ^t  Cortright) 

Several  years  ago  I  read  an  article  with  the 
provocative  aubttUe,  'Tm  46  Tears  Old  and 
Trying  to  Decide  What  to  be  When  I  Grow 
Up."  I  also  read  a  book  titled,  "The  Revolt 
of  the  Mlddle-Aged  Man,"  which,  by  the  way, 
my  teenaged  daughter  picked  up  tor  me. 
Both  dealt  with  the  concerns  of  men  who 
have  reached  the  middle  years  with  some 
level  of  achievement — at  some  personal 
cost — and  who  begin  to  wonder,  as  Peggy  Lee 
would  vocalize.  "Is  That  AU  There  Is?"  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  been  there? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  nations  and  Individuals?  Its  quite 
revealing. 

NaUona  are.  of  course,  comprised  of  many 
individuals.  National  attitudes  are  reflected 
In  the  news  media  by  relatively  few;  and 
national  policy  set  by  still  fewer.  So  the 
psychology  of  Individuals  and  the  psychology 
of  nations  do  relate  In  both  an  apparent  and 
a  real  sense. 

Suppose  those  titles  had  read.  "Tm  200 
Tears  Old  and  Trying  to  Decide  What  to  Be 
When  I  Grow  Up."  and  'The  Revolt  of  the 
Middle-Aged  Land."  Would  that  ring  a  beU? 

What  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
middle-aged  man  In  either  quandry  or  re- 
volt? According  to  these  sources: 

(1 )  He  questions  the  value  of  the  goals  he 
has  tried  so  hard  to  achieve: 

(2)  He  feels  guilty  about  the  cost  to  his 
family  and  his  personal  life: 

(3)  Ho  searches  frantically  for  a  new  way 
of  life  Id  order  to: 

laj  Make  up  for  past  neglecU; 

(b)  Renew  himself  with  new  goala: 

(4t  He  worries  about  being  "over  the  bill; 
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(6)  He  may  become  timid.  Indecisive,  and 
ineffectual: 

(6)  He  fears  the  future. 

Now  how  about  the  mlddle-sged  land? 

(U  Are  we  not  questioning  most  of  our 
national  goals  of  the  past  two  generations? 

(2)  Do  we  not  feel  guilty  about  the  coet  of 
these  goals  to  some  of  our  "family"? 

(3)  Are  we  not  searching  frantically  for  a 
new  way  of  life  to  right  all  past  ways  and  to 
challenge  the  coming  generations? 

(4)  Are  we  not  starting  to  worry  about 
being  "over  the  hill"? 

(5f  Do  we  not  show  signs  of  bKoming 
timid.  Indecisive,  and  InefTectual? 

(6)  And  how  many  of  us  fear  the  future 
rather  than  looking  forward  to  it? 

Am  I  being  too  dramatic?  A  year  ago  I 
would  have  thought  so.  Today  I'm  not  so 
sure. 

My  hypothesis  is.  of  course,  very  simple. 
At  the  peak  of  our  national  manhood,  in  our 
middle  years  as  a  nation,  we  are  showing 
signs  of  coming  unglued.  And  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  It  we  could  be  In  for  a  lot  of 
trouble  In  the  future. 

To  press  the  analogy  Just  one  step  fur- 
ther— what  do  we  do  about  the  middle-age 
neurosis?  Most  Importantly,  we  must  come 
to  terms  with  reality;  we  must  make  some 
positive  decisions  for  the  future.  Pacing  real- 
ity means  answering  these  questions — among 
others: 

( 1 )  What  are  we? 

( 2 )  What  would  we  like  to  be? 

(3)  What  are  our  practical  constraints? 

(4)  What  legacy  should  we  leave  our 
youth? 

These  are  not  simple  questions,  but  some 
oversimplified  answers  might  be  these: 

( 1 )  We  are  a  rich  and  powerful  country, 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living,  the  most 
advanced  technology,  and  the  greatest  capac- 
ity to  do  good  works  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  are  al-so  a  nation  with  some  egg  on  our 
face.  We  have  many  problems  that  need  solv- 
ing— and  many  people  who  need  help. 

But  our  strengths  overshadow  our  weak- 
nesses, and  our  successes  overshadow  our  fail- 
ures; and  this  is  the  base  we  build  on. 

12)  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  people 
want  to  be  what  we  have  been  the  vocal 
minority  notwithstanding:  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious, progressive.  Innovative,  inquisi- 
tive, courteous,  compassionate,  and  gener- 
ous. Free  people.  Leaders. 

At  the  same  time  we  want  our  country  to 
be  better  than  it  has  been.  The  problem  of 
our  poor,  ovir  cities,  our  air.  and  our  water 
must  be  attended  to.  But  need  we  become 
"dropouts"  from  the  world  society  in  which 
we  live  in  order  to  work  these  problems? 

(3)  And  what  about  the  practical  con- 
strainu?  S:ven  if  we  want  to  drop  out  of 
technological  competition  and  become  com- 
pletely preoccupied  with  what  we  have  come 
to  call  "social  problems."  could  we  really  do 
so?  Our  global  environment  is  competitive 
and  belilgerent.  We  must  remain  preeminent 
in  technology  in  order  to  be  competitive  both 
commercially  and  militarily.  Without  pre- 
eminence In  both  areas  we  could  become  the 
victims  of  power  blocs  of  one  type  or  another. 
We  could  lose  the  standard  of  living  we  have 
attained,  let  alone  improve  it.  The  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  a  natim^l  law  which  still  applies. 

<4)  I  think  we  should  feel  less  guilty 
about  the  fact  that  this  country  has  some 
serious  domestic  problems  to  solve.  Our  leg- 
acy to  our  children  must  necessarily  include 
many  such  unsolved  problems.  But.  more  im- 
portantly, it  must  provide  a  basically  strong 
system  from  which  to  operate,  and  as  many 
of  the  tools  to  do  so  as  we  can  provide.  Then 
with  challenging  long-range  goala  and  a  can- 
do  attitude  the  next  generation  can  take 
care  of  Its  own  future.  And  I,  for  one,  think 
they  can  do  It. 

Now  If  these  answers  really  constitute 
"facing  reality  "  by  this  country,  we  are  then 
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led  to  the  last  step  in  the  process — decision 
making.  It  Is  here  that  we  can  make  or 
break  ourselves.  And  because  of  the  perilous 
and  controversial  nature  of  the  decisions 
which  face  us  today,  there  is  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  face  up  to  them.  But  make  them 
we  must — because  failure  to  make  a  decision 
for  one  reason  or  another  is  usually  tanta- 
mount to  a  negative  decision.  All  of  us  in 
positions  of  leadership  should  expect  to  be 
measured  by  the  timeliness  and  effectiveness 
of  our  decisions. 

As  I  read  the  mood  of  the  country,  the 
majority  favor  evolution  not  revolution.  But 
we  may  expect  the  great  debate  over  na- 
tional priorities  to  rage  on  for  some  years. 
This  calls  for  what  I  term  "interim"  or 
"holding"  decisions,  decisions  which  tenta- 
tively direct  our  national  energies  into  those 
channels  which  seem  best  for  the  future  but 
which  do  not  attempt  radical  surgery.  They 
do  not  constitute  final  positions  on  our 
priorities  forevermore.  But  they  let  us  build 
on  the  past — for  the  future-^ln  a  way  that 
the  country  can  adjust  to.  While  this  may 
not  be  the  most  daring  approach  to  our 
problems,  it  Is  an  eminently  practical  one. 

Now  each  element  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Its  role  lo  play  In  this  process. 
And  while  my  assessment  of  the  situation 
bas  been  very  broad,  to  say  the  least,  as  a 
member  of  NASA  management  I  feel  quail- 
fled  to  be  specific  about  aeronautical  and 
space  matters.  It  so  happens  that  this  is  an 
extremely  Important  and  sensitive  area  at 
this  time.  For,  unfortunately,  some  have 
chosen  to  create  a  false  Issue  over  technoU 
ogy  In  general  and  aerospace  technology  in 
particular.  Let's  call  the  issue.  "Technology 
vs.  Manlclnd."  Let's  call  it  false  beca\ise,  de- 
spite some  unwanted  side  effects,  technology 
remains  our  servant  and  not  our  master. 

We  In  NASA  recognize  tliat  our  program 
no  longer  enjoys  the  number  one  priority 
but  Is  now  but  one  of  a  number  of  priority 
areas  competing  for  scarce  funds.  But  we  also 
recognize  that  our  program,  in  addition  to  lU 
intrinsic  value,  sets  the  pace  for  much  of 
the  technological  development  of  this  coun- 
try and  promises  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  (What  other  candidates  are  there?) 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  could  long  sur- 
vive and  prosper  without  this  preeminent 
technological  position. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  stand  and  fight  off 
the  stampede  by  other  groups  to  acquire 
funds  now  being  channeled  Into  our  national 
technology  through  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  a  veritable  "run  on 
the  bank."  The  withdrawal  slips  carry  such 
terms  as  relevancy,  poverty,  pollution,  and 
housing,  and  are  designed  to  shame  us  Into 
sacrificing  our  space  program  and  national 
technology  in  the  name  of  "humanity." 

Like  most  thinking  Americans  I  have 
worried  a  lot  about  humanity.  My  first  re- 
action was  to  retrench  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible and  to  make  do  with  less.  But  I  don't 
feel  obliged  to  sit  passively  by  and  see  prog- 
ress of  a  decade  of  dedicated  national  effort 
squandered  for  some  worthy  but  nebulous 
goals  which  are  yet  to  be  translated  into  hard 
programs.  It  amases  me  to  see  the  casual 
detachment  of  some  who  would  do  Just  that. 
I  would  reverse  the  logic  and  say — In  the 
name  of  humanity  we  should  maintain  our 
national  technology. 

We  in  NASA  are  paid  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istration as  to  what  future  opportunities  He 
before  us  in  aeronautics  and  space — and  what 
these  opportunities  mean  to  the  technologi- 
cal strength  of  this  Nation  In  the  decade 
ahead-  We  are  doing  Jxist  that.  After  careful 
deliberation  NASA  has  developed  a  sound 
and  progressive  program  for  the  107O'8.  but 
one  which  la  restrained  to  the  realities  of  our 
fiscal  posture.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  persuade  the  Administra- 
tion as  to  Its  worth.  We  think  the  chances 
of  support  are  good.  The  President  baa  al- 
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ready  evidenced  his  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  space  program  to  our  na- 
tional technology,  and  the  majority  of  con- 
gressmen have  been  providing  solid  support 
for  many  years.  This  takes  Just  as  mucb 
vision  and  guts  these  days  as  It  did  in  1968^ 
perhaps  more — but  I  think  It's  there.  WeTl 
soon  know. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  program 
we  have  developed.  The  program  calls  for: 

1.  The  continued  exploration  of  the  moon. 
Pour  more  Apollo  fiights  are  scheduled,  two 
in  1971  and  two  In  1972.  The  last  three  of 
these  will  have  an  expanded  capability  to 
allow  access  to  more  difficult  landing  sites. 
longer  durations  on  the  lunar  surface,  a 
larger  payload.  and  the  use  of  a  roving  ve- 
hicle to  aid  in  the  exploration  of  the  lunar 
surface. 

Two  additional  missions  In  1974,  were  re- 
cently deleted.  We  came  to  the  decision  to 
cancel  these  ml-sslons  reluctantly  because  It 
curtails  by  two  the  number  of  scientifically 
important  regions  of  the  moon  that  we  will 
be  able  to  explore  in  tlie  Apollo  program, 
and  means  that  manned  expiorrttlon  of  the 
moon  by  the  United  States  will  be  suspended 
In  1972.  Resumption  of  lunar  exploration  In 
the  l980's  will  depend  on  and  be  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  space  nuclear  propulsion 
using  the  NERVA  engine  now  under  develop- 
ment. This  engine,  of  course,  will  also  pro- 
vide us  with  the  capability  to  conduct  other 
high-energy  missions  and  Is  an  Important 
element  In  the  Integrated  long-term  plan  lor 
the  future. 

2.  The  exploration  of  the  planets.  Pro- 
grams now  underway  Include  the  Mariner 
Mars  1971  orblter  missions,  the  1973  Venus- 
Mercury  mission,  launches  of  small  Pioneer 
spacecraft  to  Jupiter  in  1972  and  1973,  and 
the  major  Viking  project  for  unmanned 
landing  missions  to  Mars  to  be  launched  m 
197S.  Under  current  planning,  work  will  soon 
begin  on  "Grand  Tour"  missions  to  explore 
the  outer  planets  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rare  launch  opportunities  for  such  missions 
that  will  occur  later  in  the  1070's.  These  will 
include  missions  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Pluto  launched  In  1976  and  1977  and  mis- 
sions launched  in  1979  to  Jupiter,  Uranus. 
and  Neptune. 

.  .  .  and  the  unii^erse.  Tiie  principal  new 
feature  of  our  space  science  programs  during 
the  1970s  will  be  the  development  of  a  new 
High-Energy  Astronomy  Observatory  iHEAO) 
to  obtain  high-quality  data  on  X-ray,  gam- 
ma-ray, and  cosmic-ray  sources  In  space.  In 
addition,  studies  will  begin  on  future  HEAO 
satellites  and  large  space  telescopes  to  be 
carried  into  space  by  the  space  shuttle  In  the 
last  half  of  the  decade.  The  HEAO  and  large 
space  telescope  projects  have  a  top  priority 
for  the  exploration  of  the  universe  beyond 
the  planets. 

3.  A  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
space  operations.  Because  it  is  reusable,  tbe 
space  shuttle  will  have  an  operating  coet  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  cost  of  current  sys- 
tems. I  think  the  shuttle  will  revolutionise 
our  use  of  space  in  ways  that  we  cannot  even 
imagine  today.  Because  It  will  be  cheaper  to 
carry  payloads  Into  orbit,  because  It  will  be 
possible  to  bring  them  back,  because  it  will 
be  possible  to  try  out  some  experiments  with- 
out tbe  absolute  assurance  that  they  will 
work,  we  will  do  things  In  space  that  we 
would  not  even  consider  doing  today.  The 
space  shuttle  will  be  used  for  manned  and 
man-tended  experiments  and  to  place  un- 
manned scientific,  weather,  earth  resources, 
and  other  satellites  In  earth  orbit  and  bring 
them  back  to  earth  for  repair  and  reuse.  In 
the  future,  the  space  shuttle  will  also  trans- 
port men.  supplies,  and  scientific  equipment 
to  and  from  space  stations. 

In  addition,  the  space  shuttle  may  well  be 
the  precursor  of  very  high-speed  transporta- 
tion from  place  to  place  on  earth. 

4.  An  extension  in  man't  capabiUtjf  to  Uve 
and  work  in  apace.  The  Skylab  project,  now 
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la  advanced  stages  of  development,  Is  di- 
rected at  this  goal.  Skytab  will  extend  man's 
exposure  to  tbe  space  environment  to  56 
days,  will  perform  an  Important  manned 
solar  astronomy  experiment,  and  will  extend 
our  earth  resources  experiments  beyond 
tliose  carried  out  in  the  unmanned  ERTS 
program.  After  Us  launch  In  late  1972  and 
three  revisit  missions  through  tbe  first  half 
of  1973.  no  further  manned  missions  using 
Apollo  hardware  are  planned.  The  space 
shuttle  space  station  will  be  our  next  steps 
to  extend  further  man's  capability  to  live  and 
work  in  space.  The  space  station,  working 
with  the  shuttle.  wUl  be  our  next  project  for 
long-duration  utillzaMon  of  man's  capabili- 
ties In  space  However,  we  wiu  not  proceed 
with  tbe  space  station  development  an  quick- 
ly as  with  the  space  shuttle. 

5.  A  speedup  of  the  practical  appUcaiious 
of  our  sjtacc  technology.  This  is  the  area 
where  we  can  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
our  domestic  problems,  where  we  are  making 
UbC  of  space  and  space  techniques  to  help  u« 
directly  here  on  earth.  In  earth  resoitrces.  we 
are  developing  a  capability  to  make  ecologiciil 
surveys  from  space.  Surveys  can  be  made  in 
geography  and  cartography,  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  geologj-.  hydrology,  and  ocean- 
ography. We  can  update  mnps  and  provide 
information  lor  land  use  planning:  we  cin 
take  an  inventory  of  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton, 
and  at  the  same  time  determine  the  he.ilth 
of  our  crops:  we  can  help  locate  our  natural 
resources:  can  predict  floods,  and  help  locate 
good  commercial  fishing  grounds.  All  of  the.^ie 
things  have  been  done  experimentally,  and 
hold  great  promise  for  the  future.  The  ERTS 
A  and  B  program  will  move  ahead  in  con- 
cert with  aire  raft -ijorne  and  ground  research, 
and  manned  experiments  in  Skytab.  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  experimental  basts  for  future 
decisions  on  possible  operational  systems  op- 
Tlmizlng  the  use  of  space,  aircraft,  and 
ground-based  sensors.  We  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  other  interested  agen- 
cies. In  communtcations.  the  ATS  F  and  G 
programs  will  proceed  as  planned  with  the 
wide  range  of  communications  and  other  ap- 
plications technology  experiments.  We  are 
planning  a  cooperative  experimental  applica- 
tions satellite  with  Canada  (CAS-C).  with 
importaxit  experiments  at  very  high  frequen- 
cies whose  use  may  help  space  communica- 
tions avoid  or  reduce  serious  frequency  con- 
gestion In  the  future. 

In  meteorology,  progmms  underway  in- 
clude tbe  Nimbus  experimental  satellites  and 
the  two  synchronous  meteorological  satel- 
lites whlcti  are  planned  for  launch  In  1972 
and  1973  to  permit  continuous  otiservatlou 
of  major  weather  systems.  Future  steps  in- 
clude tbe  development  of  a  third -general  Ion 
operational  weather  satellite  system,  the 
TIROS  N,  to  provide  Improved  methods  of 
obtaining  quantitative  environment  data  to 
Improve  the  capability  of  ElSSA's  National 
Operational  Meteorological  Research  Pro- 
gram (OARP).  an  internatlonAl  cooperative 
research  program  designed  to  increase  tbe 
understanding  of  the  general  circulation  of 
tbe  atmosphere. 

6.  Greater  international  cooperation.  In 
each  of  the  areas  discussed  before  we  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  Identification 
and  pursuit  of  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  .space.  The  Space  Shut- 
tle project  is  of  special  Importance  for  future 
International  cooperations.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  working  closely 
with  the  State  Department.  NASA  has 
launched  a  major  effort  during  the  past  year 
to  escalate  substantially  the  level  of  inter- 
national participation  in  the  major  space 
progranu  of  the  1970's.  Tbe  focus  of  this 
effort,  and  the  area  in  which  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Europe,  have  expressed 
the  greatest  interest  la  the  space  station, 
shuttle  system.  At  the  present  time,  after  tbe 
first  formal  Government- level  discussions  in 
Washington    in   September    1670,   Europe   is 
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considering  the  nature  and  degree  of  par- 
tlclpaUon,  Including  flOAnclal  particlpfttlon. 
thejr  wish  to  propose. 

7.  An  eijHtntSriS  aeronauttca  program.  Dur- 
ing the  pBBt  decade  aeronautical  research  and 
development  in  this  country  haa  not  received 
adequate  attention.  This  Hltiuitlon  must 
change  rapidly  if  we  are  to  retain  our  posi- 
tion as  master  builders  of  the  world's  air- 
craft. 

Civil  aviation  has  aggressively  capitalized 
on  the  existing  research  bank,  and  by  out- 
engineering  the  competition  has  led  the 
world  in  high-speed  long-range  transporta- 
tion. About  75  percent  of  the  world's  Jet 
transports  are  made  In  the  USA.  This  baa 
become  a  major  factor  in  our  balance  of 
trade  and  its  Importance  is  destined  to  grow 
B3  explosively  as  the  world's  population  It- 
aeilf.  But  the  research  bantc  needs  replenish- 
ing, and  at  least  three  major  opportunities 
cry  for  attention. 

a.  V/STOL  transports 

b.  Sonic  transporta 
c-  SOT'S 

And  beyond  these  the  hypersonic  trans- 
port la  a  possibility  for  opening  up  Asia  to 
rapid  and  efficient  transporta tlou. 

NASA,  m  concert  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Is  preparing  an  experimental  airplane 
program  to  facilitate  the  early  Introduction 
of  practical  V,  STOL  Aircraft  into  the  com- 
mercial system.  We  have  chosen  the  exter- 
nally blown  flap  and  augmentor  wing  Jet 
3TOL  airplanes  for  initial  attention.  Jet 
VTOL  aircraft  will  come  later.  These  ma- 
chines will  require  advanced  avionics  and 
ground  faclIlUes  to  make  them  economically 
viable.  They  offer  real  promise  for  alleviat- 
ing the  Inconvenience  and  hazards  of  air- 
port congestion.  We  envision  a  comblnotlon 
of  V  ''STOL  and  hlgh-.^peed  ground  transpor- 
tation as  offering  the  best  hope  for  continued 
mobility  as  the  megalopolis  continues  to 
spread. 

We  are  also  preparing  to  develop  an  ad- 
vanced Technology  Experimental  Transport 
iL-ilng  Whitcomb's  aupercrlticai  aerodynamic 
concepts  to  explore  the  problems  of  efficient 
cruise  at  Mach  numbers  approaching  one. 
We  (eel  that  this  will  be  the  next  step  be- 
yond the  current  Jumbo  Jeta  for  transconti- 
nental aight,  but  that  the  concept  is  suffi- 
ciently risky  to  require  a  research  airplane. 
These  aircraft  would  cruise  about  100  mph 
faster  than  current  Jeta  and.  if  they  are  suc- 
cessfully developed,  wiu  no  doubt  dominate 
the  market  for  the  1980*8. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  return  to  the  ex- 
perimental airplane  concept  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  and  we  will  try  to  convince 
our  bossea  of  this. 

A  NASA  research  airplane  In  the  SST  cate- 
gory la  not  required  since  a  prototype  SST 
is  already  under  development.  I  feel  atrongly 
that  a  commerctol  SST  is  a  certainty.  What 
Is  uncertain  la  who  will  build  and  sell  It.  I 
feel  eqxially  certain  that  most  of  ua  will  one 
day  fly  In  It  at  competitive  fares  and  will  re- 
joice In  its  speed  and  comfort.  By  1980  30 
million  people  will  fly  the  Atlantic  each  year 
Many  ahould  be  flying  on  SS-Ts.  Because  we 
had  the  courage  to  pioneer  new  aircraft  types 
in  the  past,  we  now  can  travel  cheaper  by 
air  than  we  could  20  years  ago — despite  in- 
flation. By  leeo  nearly  half  a  billion  Ameri- 
cans will  buy  airline  tickeu  each  year — and 
mo«t  of  them  will  be  ordinary  people  enjoy- 
ing their  new-found  freedom  to  aee  the 
world.  Modem  aircraft  are  not  "rich  mens 
toys"  as  some  would  hold,  but  the  way 
everyone  travels  over  long  distances. 

And  what  about  military  aircraft?  I  would 
penonally  strongly  support  a  return  to  the 
prototype  of  "fly-before- buy"  concept  as  pro- 
ducing the  best  aircraft.  And  In  thU  field, 
to  be  second  U  to  be  last.  We  at  Langiey  have 
carried  out  extensive  studlea  of  foreign  mlll- 
t*ry  aircraft  conflguratlons.  They  are  good 
They  are  very  good.  The  Sovleu.  for  example, 
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have  aeronatitlcal  facilities  that  probably  ex- 
cel oura,  according  to  General  Ferguson. 
Their  aircraft  show  a  skillful  use  of  these  fa- 
clUtiea  by  design  teams  that  are  kept  sharp 
by  a  steady  stream  of  prototype  aircraft. 
NASA  will  continue  to  dedicate  about  half  its 
aeronautical  effort  to  assisting  the  Armed 
Services  in  holding  their  own  against  such 
formidable  competition. 

Time  la  running  short,  for  this  talk,  and 
for  some  of  the  national  decisions  I  have  ad- 
dressed. I  think  that  the  fields  of  aeronautics 
and  space  have  a  case,  a  compelling  case, 
even  in  these  days  of  relevancy.  They  are  In 
fact  very  relevant.  Indeed.  It's  our  job  to 
speolc  up  and  say  so.  For.  after  all.  it's  our 
country  too. 


THE  THOUGHTS  BEHIND  SENATOR 
MUSKIES  ELECTION  EVE  SPEECH 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  November  28,  1970 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  conaiderable  discussion,  and  Justly 
so.  of  the  remarks  which  Maine's  Sena- 
tor EoMTTND  MtiSKiE  delivered  to  our  Na- 
tion on  November  2,  1970.  Senator 
MtrsKiE's  concern  for  the  quality  of  pub- 
he  discussion  has  been  a  very  basic  ele- 
ment in  his  own  activities  in  Maine  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  as  our  State's 
citizens  know.  His  desire  to  mainuin 
decency  and  dignity  in  the  debate  of  pub- 
Uc  issues  and  the  choice  of  candidates  Is 
essential  to  his  intellectual  character. 
Ed  Mdsrie's  relationship  with  the  resi- 
dents and  voters  of  Maine  has  always 
been  based  upon  mutual  tnist  and  we 
are  grateful  that  our  Senator  iias  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  all  Americans  on 
this  subject. 

Expressing  his  concern  for  proper  pub- 
he  debate  throughout  the  election  cam- 
paign in  Maine,  Senator  Mttskib  was  es- 
pecially articulate  before  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  in  Lewlston  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
better  appreciate  and  imderstand  the 
thoughts  behind  Ed  Muskie's  remarks  on 
election  eve.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
them  the  Senator's  speech  of  the  preced- 
ing evening. 
The  remarks  foUow: 
Remabks  by  SENAToa  Edmund  s.  Mdskie 
I  feel,  and  I  know  that  Jane  does  as  well, 
that  these  weeks  of  traveling  among  all  of 
you— and  there'i  so  many  from  all  sections 
of  the  State  here  toiUght— that  this  travel- 
ing bos  been  in  the  nature  of  a  pilgrimage, 
a  pilgrimage  home.  We've  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  renew  our  energies,  our  faith  In  our 
people  and  in  our  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
State  and  of  our  country. 

And  to  be  able  to  end  a  campaign  in  a 
sense  with  this  audience  Is  very  appropriate 
This  place  where  we  stand  and  where  we  sit 
is  close  to  the  place  of  my  origins.  I  went  to 
school  here  in  this  city  in  a  sense  I  began 
my  political  apprenticeship  with  many  in 
this  room.  The  political  campaign  of  1964 
which  resulted  in  our  first  great  victory  of 
the  modern  era  began  on  this  stage. 

Some  memories  come  flooding  In  upon  all 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  move 
down  that  18  year  old  road.  But  this  is  not  a 
time  for  memories.  It's  a  time  for  looking 
ahead— and  looking  ahead  beyond  November 
3. 

This  is  my  ninth  successive  statewide 
campaign  beginning  with  that  flntt  one  for 
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Governor.  And  I've  been  a  candidate  In  sl« 
of  thoae  campaigns.  As  I  think  about  them. 
I'm  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  I>emocratlc 
Party  has  always  regarded  a  political  cam- 
paign as  an  opportunity  to  Ulk  about  and 
deal  with  the  people's  business.  I  can't  recall 
ever  regarding  a  campaign  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  somebody  else's  reputation. 
Or  to  destroy  hla  character.  Or  to  mis- 
represent his  life's  work.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
once  said  this,  "There  ia  just  enough  bad  In 
human  beings  to  make  democracy  necessary, 
and  there  Is  Just  enough  good  In  them  to 
make  it  possible."  The  challenge  of  leader- 
ship and  of  citizenship  In  our  country  is 
to  try  to  make  the  good  rather  than  the  bad 
prevail. 

What  do  people  look  for  in  candidates  In 
a  country  lUte  ours?  Do  they  look  for  com- 
plete wisdom?  Do  they  look  for  all  of  the 
answers  Instantly  to  aU  of  the  problems 
which  press  upon  them?  Do  they  look  for 
gift*? 

I  chink  what  they  look  for  is  men  of  char- 
acter, men  of  Judgment,  men  of  Intelligence 
men  capable  from  time  to  time  of  summing 
up  the  understanding  and  the  wisdom  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problems  that  can  afflict  a 
complex  country  such  as  ours. 

They  don't  expect  and  cerlalnJv  never  get 
perfecUon.  They  don't  expect  and  never  get 
men  and  women  who  never  make  mistakes 
But  in  every  campaign  in  which  men  and 
women  seek  public  olBce.  they've  got  a  right 
to  the  opportunity  to  measure  thoae  who 
seek  their  support  In  accordance  with  the 
reasonable  standards  we  would  expect  others 
to  Judge  ourselves  by. 

I'hey  have  a  right  to  a  reasonable  oppor- 
timity  to  know  the  truth  about  candidates 
And  they've  got  a  right.  I  think,  to  expect 
candidates  to  stick  pretty  close  to  the  truth 
about  each  other. 

I  was  born  in  this  State.  I  grew  up  in  a 
town.  Not  far  from  here.  I  was  the  son  of 
parents  who  were  deeply  concerned  that  I 
learn  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
And  I  was  privileged  to  have  a  father  who 
knew  how  to  define  In  words  understandable 
to  his  children  what  that  difference  was. 

I  grew  up  in  an  environment  where  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  face  life  at  a  pace  that 
mode  It  possible  to  grow  up  In  good  health, 
with  a  good  opportunity  to  get  an  education', 
with  chances  to  enjoy  the  woods  and  the 
lokea  and  the  streams  of  Oxford  County. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  teachers 
who  took  an  interest  In  their  studenU  as 
children  and  who  were  Interested  in  doing 
more  than  simply  teaching  them  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic,  who  were  interested 
in  doing  more  than  simply  teaching  them 
in  addition  to  helping  their  young  charges 
to  become  good  citizens,  healthy  adults,  with 
a  respect  for  each  other  and  to  understand 
each  other. 

The  other  day  I  read  an  advertisement  in 
several  Maine  papers  I  never  expected  to  see 
in  a  Maine  political  campaign.  It  began  with 
a  question.  "What  kind  of  a  man  Is  Edmxmd 
S  Muskle?"  And  then  It  offered  an  answer. 
I  expect  to  get  bruises  in  political  life.  I'm 
not  a  child.  I've  been  In  poUtics  a  long  time. 
But  I  know  also  that  Maine  people.  Including 
my  opponent,  have  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  study  me.  to  read  or 
hear  the  thousand?  upon  thousands  of  words 
that  ive  spoken,  to  evaluate  all  of  the  things 
that  I've  done  In  and  out  of  political  life. 

And  I  know  that  they've  done  so  with 
greater  care  than  with  moat  political  figures 
In  this  State  because  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  my  political  career.  They  had  a 
chance  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  man  I  am. 

Why  did  they  wait  until  less  than  a  week 
before  election  day  to  tell  the  people  of  Maine 
that  I  was  the  kind  of  monster  that  they  de- 
scribe In  that  advertisement  the  other  day? 

ir  I  am  as  evil  as  they  painted  me  to  be, 
they  had  a  responsibility  to  aay  so  before. 
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I  was  under  the  Impression  that  we  In  Amer- 
ica had  a  capacity  to  grow  up.  That  ought 
to  apply  to  politicians  aa  welt. 

Dont  they  know  how  to  deal  In  a  direct, 
honest  man-to-man  fashion  with  their  op- 
positions? 

Don't  they  know  how  to  go  to  a  man  and 
say  to  his  face  If  they  beUeve  what  they 
said  about  me  In  that  advertisement  lost 
week? 

Don't  they  have  the  backbone  to  rely  on 
the  facta  of  a  man's  life — what  he  actually 
aays? 

Do  they  have  to  distort  what  he  saya  to 
try  to  defeat  him? 

Do  they  have  to  distort  what  he's  done  In 
order  to  defeat  him? 

What  kind  of  people  are  these  who  would 
use  the  American  political  process  to  abuse 
the  truth  to  which  the  American  people  are 
entitled  in  a  political  campaign?  They  chal- 
lenge us  to  a  debat«.  To  debate  what?  Their 
falaehoods.  To  debate  what?  Their  assassi- 
nations of  the  characters  of  honorable  Amer- 
icans. 

We  live  in  a  divided  time  in  our  country. 
If  there  Is  ever  a  time  when  we  needed  from 
leaders  or  potential  leaders  or  would-be  lead- 
ers a  capacity  to  draw  out  the  best  of  our 
people,  now  Is  such  a  time. 

The  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  are  more  than  political 
Jobs.  They  are  the  most  eminent  places  of 
leadership  within  the  gift  of  this  country  to 
bestow. 

If  any  political  office  has  the  capacity  to 
call  out  greatness  In  a  man.  history  tells  us. 
those  do.  And  we've  got  the  right  to  expect  of 
a  man  who  occupies  the  Presidency,  on  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  before  an  American 
election  day  an  appeal  to  the  best  that  we 
can  do  for  our  country  In  the  years  ahead, 
the  best  of  what  we  are  for  our  country  in 
the  years  ahead. 

This  Is  a  time  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  make  our  country  great,  not  amoll.  This 
la  a  time  when  we  ougbt  to  be  reaching  out 
to  each  other  not  almply  to  destroy  each 
other,  "nilfi  is  a  time  when  political  parties 
and  political  opponents  ought  to  be  testing 
their  Ideas  against  each  other,  testing  their 
wisdom  against  each  other,  testing  their  ca- 
pacity to  think  and  to  innovate  against  each 
other. 

Tbls  Is  no  time  to  be  competing  to  see 
which  Party  la  best  suited  to  HaUoween  and 
the  witches,  the  goblins,  and  the  trlck-or- 
treating  and  the  pranks  and  the  games  that 
children  play  on  that  holiday. 

Don't  they  understand  that  the  fabric  of 
a  people's  understanding,  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  is  a  fragile  thing.  And 
It  is  that  kind  of  a  delicate,  intangible  thing 
that  has  great  strength  to  bind  u^  together, 
not  wlthatanding  our  great  differences  In  our 
ho&tlUtles  and  our  suspicions  and  our  dis- 
trust. 

Ob,  I  wt&h  I  could  see  a  President  in  auch 
ft  time  appealing  to  his  people  to  trust  each 
other,  to  have  faith  in  the  perfect  ability  of 
other  Americans,  to  believe  that  whoever  we 
are  whereevcr  we  live  we  can.  if  given  a 
chance,  overcome  our  weaknesses  and  our 
shortcomings  .  .  .  that  we  can  be  as  we  have 
been  a  great  people. 

Presidents  have  done  that  In  the  past- 
great  presidents.  And  they  have  led  their 
people  through  difficult  and  perilous  times — 
to  higher  plateaus  and  achievements  In  peace 
and  Justice  for  our  people. 

Why  cant  this  President  try  that  role? 
Why? 

Is  victory  so  Important?  Is  a  few  more 
seats  In  the  Oongress  ao  important?  What 
kind  of  a  country  does  he  want  to  lead?  A 
country  made  up  of  people  who  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  believing  in  each  other?  Or  a  coun- 
try made  up  of  people  who  are  learning  to 
hate  each  other? 
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What  kind  a<  a  country  does  he  want  to 
lead?  If  he  wonta  a  whole  country.  If  he 
wants  a  healthy  country.  If  he  wants  a  great 
country.  If  he  wants  a  growing  country,  then 
why  won't  he  treat  us  like  that.  He  might 
be  amazed  how  the  American  people  would 
respond  to  that  kind  of  leadership.  These 
post  two  years  have  taken  me  more  away 
from  you  and  the  people  of  Maine  than  has 
ever  been  the  case — more  than  I  like.  And 
I  suspect  this  will  be  true  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Before  the  election  separates  us  again.  I 
hope  you  always  l)elleve  what  Is  true — that 
I  am  one  of  you.  I  couldnt  be  anything  else 
If  I  tried. 

I  can't  expect  that  you  will  always  know 
fully  why  I  say  what  I  do  or  what  I  do,  be- 
cause you  won't  always  have  all  the  facts. 
But  1  want  you  to  believe  that  whatever  I 
say  or  do.  I'll  always  measure  against  the 
people  of  Maine  In  my  home  town,  in  my 
State,  have  taught  me  of  the  fundamental 
values  that  ought  to  govern  a  man's  life. 

We  have  an  election  coming.  I'd  like  to 
urge  you  to  give  all  of  your  support  to  this 
young  man  who  has  served  you  well  as  a 
governor  and  who  has  acquired  the  ability 
to  give  you  great  service  In  the  next  four 
years. 

I  hate  to  make  this  next  point  but  Peter 
and  BUI  don't  really  need  It  that  badly.  But 
they've  earned  it  as  well  and  I  know  you're 
going  to  give  them  your  support. 


THE  UNITED  ITALXAN-AMERICAN 
SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS  OF 
GREATER  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.. 
COLUMBUS  DAY  1970 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MASSACMOSErra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENT4TIVES 

Wednesday,  November  SS,  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
tions in  the  country  is  held  in  Springfleld, 
Mass.  Annually  the  United  Italian- 
American  Societies  and  Clubs  of  Greater 
Springfield  sponsor  a  series  of  events 
that  combine  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
fitting  and  magnificant  tribute  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The  courage,  daring,  and  fearlessness 
of  the  Oreat  Discoverer  and  his  brilliance 
of  luiowledge  and  intellect  are  remem- 
bered by  a  spectacular  parade,  and 
crowned  by  a  stimulating  dinner  that 
honors  Columbus  through  song,  dance, 
and  tribute. 

For  the  past  many  years.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  guest  of  the  United 
Italian-American  Societies  and  Clubs  of 
Greater  Springfield  at  their  annual  Co- 
lumbus Day  dinner.  One  of  the  finest 
talks  that  I  have  ever  heard  at  these  ban- 
quet was  delivered  this  year  by  Mr.  John 
P.  Labigalinl.  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. President  Labigalinl  gave  a  moving 
talk  on  the  meaning  of  Italian  cultural 
heritage.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  It  in  the 
Congressional  Record; 

Columbus   Dat   1970 
(Br  Jotm  F.  Lablgslml) 

I  was  ialldng  to  a  young  friend  the  other 
day.  wtio  aslced  me  when  1  was  gomg  to  get 
off  this  Italian  "klclc"  of  mine.  He  told  me 
that  since  the  world  was  shrinking  at  such 
a  rapid  rate,  that  since  oxir  younger  genera- 
tion was  so  broad  in  lu  outlook  toward  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  origin  and  nationality. 
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that  being  Italian  or  French  or  Polish  was 
paas^  theae  days,  and  we  should  all  start 
thinlLlng  of  ouraeives  as  dtisens  of  the  world. 

I  didn't  have  a  ready  answer  for  him  then, 
but  I've  thought  about  It  and  I  have  one 
now.  I'm  happy  that  he  and  his  contempo- 
raries can  think  of  other  people  as  Just  plain 
people  without  woi-rylng  about  their  national 
orl);ln,  or  religion  or  color.  This  kind  of  at- 
titude may  go  a  long  way  in  wiping  out  the 
racial  and  ethnic  prejudice  that  we've  all 
experienced  tn  our  Uirtlmc.  That's  well  and 
good.  But  there's  another  side  to  the  coin. 
It'&  a  side  that  many  of  today's  youngsters 
overlook.  An  evolving,  growing  culture,  an 
ongoing  clvlltz&tjon  has  to  be  based  on  a 
foundation  of  past  experiences.  To  wipe  out 
our  past,  our  traditions  and  cultural  heritage 
would  be  CO  cut  the  foundation  of  our  exist- 
ence out  from  under  us.  Borrowing  from  the 
past  to  build  for  the  future  is  a  sign  of  wis- 
dom, not  of  being  narrow  or  old  fashioned.  I 
think  our  attempt  to  preserve  the  best  of  our 
tradltiouE  and  culture  is  something  that  we 
must  foster  and  perpetuate.  Let's  go  on  being 
good  Italian— Americans  and  pass  along  the 
best  of  what  we  are  to  our  children.  They 
can  use  some  of  the  old — some  of  the  Ital- 
ian— some  of  the  old  fashioned — and  com- 
bine It  with  the  new.  and  be  better  tban  we! 

Let's  sfflrm  our  faith  In  otir  past  end  In 
our  future.  Let's  resolve  that  this  year's  suc- 
cessful Columbus  Day  Program  will  be  an 
incentive  to  make  next  year's  better.  We  look 
forward  to  more  cooperation  and  hard  work. 
greater  unity  of  purpose  and  greater  accom- 
plishment In  the  future. 

We  won't  forget  that  we  are  indeed  citizens 
of  the  world,  but  let's  not  forget  that  we  nrc 
Italians,  and  we  are  unique  and  good  and 
proud  because  of  it! 

ANNUAL    SCHOLARSKIF    AWARDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  seven  college  freshmen 
were  awarded  scholarships  at  the  12th 
Annual  Scholarship  Awards  Dinner  of 
the  United  Italian- American  Societies 
and  Clubs  or  Greater  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  dinner,  an  event  attended  by  hun- 
dreds from  throughout  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican community  in  the  Greater  Spring- 
field area,  was  part  of  the  oreanization's 
Columbus  Day  celebration.  Each  year  the 
clubs  that  form  the  organization  select 
deserving  college  students  for  scholar- 
ship grants,  recognizing  and  encouraging 
academic  acliievement  in  students  of 
Italian  background.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  commending  the  or* 
eantzatlon  for  this  service,  just  one  of 
many  it  pKrforms  for  Its  communities. 

This  year's  scholarship  winners  arc: 

Leonore  Bcnedetti.  a  graduate  of  Clas- 
sical High  School,  now  a  freshman  at 
Westfleld  Sute  College. 

Michael  Chiarvalle.  Technical  High 
School.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Ann  Pigoni,  Cathedral  High 
School,  North  Adams  State  College. 

Elizabeth  Grasso,  Agawan  High  School. 
Springfield  Technical  Community  Col- 
lege. 

Alicia  Lamagna,  West  Springfield  High 
School,  Westfleld  State  College. 

The  Anthony  and  Sylvia  ForasUere 
Scholaiship  went  to  Christine  Gattl, 
Technical  High  School,  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  George  B.  and  Rose  Tazzinl  Schol- 
arship went  to  Katherine  Grimaldi. 
Cathedral  High  School.  Westfleld  SUte 
College. 

The  program  for  the  dinner,  dedicated 
to  "those  who  dare  to  teach,  lead  and 
never  cease  to  leam,"  was  as  follows: 
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Columbus  Dat  Banquet  Pbogbam 
National  Anthem:  Mtsa  Theresm  Stcillano. 
Soloist:    Mrs.    Albert    M»strolanni,    Accom- 
panist. 
Invocation:     TtM   Bev.    Cario   BerlUqtia, 

Chairman's  Welcome  and  Introduction  of 
Toastmaater:  Miss  Rosemary  Pedalla.  Gen- 
eral Chairman:  Thomas  Coppola, 

Presentation  of  Honored  Ouest&i  The  Hon- 
orable Prank  H.  Preedman.  Mayor  of  Spring- 
field;  Maulfo  Olupponl.  Italian  Consulate; 
the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland,  Congress- 
man. U.S.  Rouse  of  fiepresentatlve^. 

Introduction  of  Columbus  Day  Queen  and 
Her  Court:  Her  Royal  Hlghne<i5.  Mlas  Gina 
Gozzl.  Columbus  Day  Queen,  1Q70.  Her 
Court:  Miss  tx>u  Ann  Pantuosco.  Miss  Anne 
Marie  Nunzlato.  Miss  Elena  Carnevale.  Mlsa 
Margie  Santanlello. 

Scholarship  Presentation :  Mr.  Posquale 
Romano.  Chairman.  Scholarsblp  Committee. 

Presidents'  Welcome:  John  P.  Lablgallnl. 
President.  United  Italian  American  Societies 
and  Clubs. 

Benediction:    The    Rev.    Carlo    Bevllaqua, 

cs.a 


PASSAGE  OP  HJl.  16785  MATTER  OP 
LIFE  AND  DEATH 


HON.  DONINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  MEW  jcasnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  is,  1970 

Mr.  DANIEL8  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  called  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  newspaper  account- 
ing of  a  press  conference  held  by  a  lead- 
ing group  of  environmentalists  in  support 
of  H.R.  16785  and  8.  2193.  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  Before  the 
Members  of  this  body  vote  on  the  vital 
question  of  job  safety  and  health.  I  hope 
they  will  give  consideration  to  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  environmentalists  in  their 
statement  addressed  to  Congressmen 
urging  their  support  of  H.R.  16785. 

The  statement  points  out  that  the 
problem  of  safety  in  the  workplace  is  not 
one  that  concerns  solely  labor  and  man- 
agement: 

Altliougb  the  burden  of  hazardous  work 
places  falls  most  heavUy  upon  the  blue  collar 
workers,  tbe  problem  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  aflecu  all  Americans.  The  In- 
plant  enviromnenc  is  merely  a  concentrated 
mlcrocoem  of  the  outside  environment  to  a 
letter  degree.  POr  example,  the  toxic  effects 
of  carbon  monoxide  were  first  discovered 
when  two  workers  In  a  chemical  plant  died 
of  over-exposure.  Now  carbon  monoxide  Is 
recognised  as  a  danger  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  some  few  steps  are  being  taken  to 
regulate  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  not 
merely  a  question  of  labor-management 
relations,  nor  of  Federal  versus  States 
rights.  It  is  a  serious  matter  of  life  and 
death,  of  health  and  well-being  to  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  and  their 
families  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  state- 
ment their  close  attention  before  voting 
on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1678S. 

The  text  of  the  environmentalists'  let- 
ter follows: 

ENViaoNMENTAL    ACTION. 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  14,  1970. 
As  concerned  citizens,   envlronmentallsta 
and  members  of  the  aeademlc  and  profes- 
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slonal  communities,  we  feel  that  the  Williams 
and  Daniels  Bills  <S.  2193  and  BJL  16786) 
are  tbe  most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
presently  before  the  Congress.  The  bills  will 
have  crucial  slgnlflcanc-  not  only  for  the 
blue-collar  work  force,  but  for  all  Americans. 
America's  eighty  million  working  people 
spend  an  average  of  forty  hours  a  '■'eek  In 
some  of  the  most  polluted,  physically  hazard- 
ous and  psychically  devastating  environ- 
ments found  anywhere-  Eighty  per  cent  of 
these  citizens  work  In  places  where  no  type 
of  health  service  is  provided,  and  the  protec- 
tion given  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent 
varies  from  excellent  to  minimal. 

According  to  the  government's  raw  and 
probably  vastly  understated  ftgurea.  nearly 
400.000  workers  have  died,  and  &0.000.000  have 
been  disabled  from  work-related  diseases  and 
injuries  In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  annual 
flgureri  amount  to  over  15.000  deaths  and 
7JX>0,000  Injuries  of  which  2.500.000  are  dis- 
abling. The  figures,  as  appalling  as  they  are, 
can  never  adequately  convey  the  agony  of 
the  Injured  and  the  anguish  of  the  family, 
much  less  the  worry,  the  discomfort  and 
the  tmredom  that  arise  from  the  unhealthy, 
unsafe  working  conditions  under  which  the 
health  of  millions  of  workers  is  being  regu- 
larly eroded  and  under  which  many  workers 
simply  wait  for  the  inevitable  "accident"  to 
happen. 

As  in  other  areas  of  envirotunental  con- 
cern, our  commitment  to  a  technology  of 
life  and  to  the  wise  uae  of  our  moet  precious 
resources  appears  to  have  fallen  behind  our 
conunltment  to  a  technology  of  uncontrolled 
growth,  A  technological  genie  has  unlocked 
thousands  of  more  elTlclent  and  productive, 
but  often  more  hazardous,  processes.  For  ex- 
ample, while  there  are  approximately  6.000 
toxic  chemicals  now  In  Industrial  use.  and 
more  than  600  being  added  every  year,  recom- 
mended national  safety  standards  exist  for 
only  about  450. 

Although  tbe  burden  of  hazardous  work 
places  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  blue-collar 
workers,  the  problem  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  affect  all  Americans.  The  in-plant 
environment  Is  merely  a  concentrated  mi- 
crocosm of  the  outside  environment.  The  en- 
vironmental health  hazards  that  workers  face 
affect  tbe  entire  population  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. For  example,  tbe  toxic  effects  of  carbon 
monoxide  were  first  discovered  when  two 
workers  In  a  chemical  plant  died  of  over- 
exposure. How  carbon  monoxide  La  recognised 
as  a  danger  to  the  entire  population  and 
some  few  steps  are  being  taken  to  regulate 
It.  Dermatitis  from  enzyme  detergente,  lead 
and  mercury  poisoning,  and  many  other 
health  perils  were  first  discovered  In  the 
plant  by  the  workers  who  worked  with  those 
substances.  If  industrial  chemicals  and  proc- 
esses were  properly  researched  and  monitored 
be/ore  they  were  put  Into  uae,  the  entire 
population  would  be  spared. 

Moat  Industrial  diseases  and  Occidents  are 
preventable.  Modem  technological  and  medi- 
cal sciences  are  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  noise,  dust,  beat,  fumes,  and  toxic 
substances  in  the  plants.  However,  existing 
legislation  In  this  area  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  problems.  Except  for  the  woefully 
Inadequate  and  unenforced  Walsh-Healy  Act. 
Mine  Safety  Act,  and  Construction  Safety 
Act.  tbe  entire  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  is  left  to  the  individual  states. 
The  states  have  been  loathe  to  develop  and 
enforce  standards  for  the  protection  of  their 
workers.  In  tbe  states  today  there  are  a 
total  of  1,000  health  and  safety  inspectors, 
and  3,800  game  wardens.  Elk  and  deer  are 
better  protected  than  working  men  and 
women. 

Clearly,  In  the  field  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  tbe  patch-work  approach  by  the 
states  has  failed.  T'-ere  is  a  positive  role  that 
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the  Federal  Government  now  must  play.  In 
a  bold  departure  from  previous  legislation  in 
this  area,  the  Daniels'  Bill  in  the  House  and 
the  Williams'  BlU  In  the  Senate  wotUd: 

Impose  on  industry  the  "general  duty" 
of  furnishing  workers  "a  place  of  employ- 
ment which  is  safe  and  healthful." 

Empower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
nation-wide  health  and  safety  standards  for 
working  environments. 

Call  for  unannounced  federal  Inspections 
of  workplaces  and  prompt  disclosure  of  the 
findings  to  workers. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Im- 
pose fines  and  seek  court  action  against  em- 
ployers who  violate  the  "general  duty"  or 
specific  standards. 

Permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  close 
down  all  or  part  of  any  plant  where  workers 
are  in  "imminent  danger"  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease. 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  publish  a  list  of  all  known 
or  potentially  toxic  substances  Including 
those  whose  analysis  is  specifically  requested 
by  workers. 

Allow  employees  tc  refuse  work,  without 
loss  of  pay,  in  areas  where  toxic  substances 
are  found  at  dangerous  concentrations. 

Though  long  overdue,  this  legislation  rep- 
resents an  important  first  step  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  occupational  health  and 
safety.  Of  particular  Importance,  are  the 
strong  enforcement  provisions  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  the  sort  of  administrative  fragmentation 
which  plagues  alternative  drafts  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Bill.  Thus  we 
strongly  urge  the  Immediate  passage  of  the 
Williams  and  Daniels  Bills  In  tbelr  present 
form. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Mr.  Stuart  Udall.  Former  Bcretary  of 
Interior:  Mr.  Willard  Wlrtz.  Former 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Ep- 
stein. Chief.  Laboratories  of  Environ- 
mental Toxicology  and  Carcinogenesis. 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion; Dr.  Paul  Comely.  President. 
American  Public  Health  Association; 
Prof.  George  Wald,  Biology  Depart- 
ment, Harvard  tJnlveraity:  Mr.  Gary 
Soucie.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Dr.  Edward  Martell,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research;  Prof.  Garret 
Hardin.  Biology  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  California  (at  Santa  Barbara); 
Prof.  Rene  DutMS.  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Medicine,  Rockefeller 
University;  Dr.  Mary  Bunting.  Presi- 
dent. RadcUffe  College:  Barry  Com- 
moner, Chairman.  Department  of 
Botany  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Biology  of  the  National  Systems. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Roger  Reveile.  Director,  Center  for 
Population  Studies,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Duncan  Holoday  (Bet.),  Director, 
Occupational  Health  Field  Station. 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah; 
Prof.  Lynton  K.  CaldweU,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Robert  Ebert.  Harvard 
Medical  School;  Prof.  J.  D.  Watson. 
Biology  Department.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  Paul  Ebrllch,  Chairman, 
Graduate  Division,  Department  of 
Biology.  Stanford  University;  Jerome 
B.  Gordon,  Author.  "Ufe  Stealers"; 
Peter  Peacock,  M.D..  Chairman.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Graduate  School. 
University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham, 
Ala  :  Dents  Hayes.  National  Coordina- 
tor. Environmental  Action:  Michael 
Mppioskey,  Executive  Director,  Sierra 
Club;  Ralph  Nader.  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responalve  Law. 
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MAYOR  F.  EDWARD  BIERTUEMPFEL: 
MAYOR  EXTRAORDINARY 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  JEHSiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1970 

Mi-s.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  an- 
nual fall  meeting  In  Atlantic  City,  to- 
morrow, the  New  Jersey  Conference  of 
Mayors  will  honor  two  mayore  of  New 
Jer-sey  communities  who  are  believed  to 
hold  national  records  for  the  longest 
tenure  in  office — Mayor  Biertuempfel  of 
Union  Township  and  Mayor  Jack  L.  Eck- 
hardt  of  Folsom. 

As  a  F>art  of  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
cREssioNAL  RECORD,  I  Include  the  text 
Lssued  by  the  New  Jemey  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

New  JmscT  Conference  or  Matobs  To  Be- 
stow  Honors  on  Two  Stats   Mayors  Be- 

LlCVm      To       HOLD      LOHGKST       RECORDS       OF 

TrNuoa  IN  UNrrtD  Statks 

Atlantic  Citt.  N.J.^The  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference Of  Mayors  will  honor  two  veteran 
State  Mayors,  who  are  •'belle\'ed  to  hold  the 
longest  records  for  tenure  In  the  United 
Slates." 

The  organization  will  pay  homage  to  the 
two  Mayors  when  it  gathers  for  Its  Annual 
Pall  Luncheon  Meeting  at  the  Traymore 
Hotel  here.  Thursday.  November  19th. 

Mayor  Jack  L.  Cckhardt  of  Poisom  In  At- 
l.anuc  County  and  Mayor  F.  Edward  Bier- 
tuempfel of  Union  in  Union  Coimty,  each 
of  whom  has  served  approximately  32  years 
continuously  in  the  office  of  Mayor  of  their 
Municipalities,  will  receive  Citations  of 
Merit. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors,  which  repre- 
sents most  of  the  567  Mayors  in  New  Jersey. 
in  a  statement  issued  today  by  Mayor  Law- 
rence P.  Kramer  of  Paterson.  President  of 
the  organization,  said  "as  far  as  can  be 
determined.  Mayor  Eckhardt  and  Mayor  Bier- 
tuempfel hold  the  records  for  the  longest 
continuous  tenure  In  office  in  New  Jersey 
and  each  has  probably  been  reelected  more 
times  than  any  Mayor  In  the  United  States." 

George  Zuckerman  of  Asbury  Park,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Mayors  Conference,  said 
that  "citations  will  also  be  presented  to  the 
two  Mayors  from  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments. 

"More  than  600  Mayors  and  their  Gueets. 
Including  State  and  National  leaders,  will 
attend  the  Atlantic  City  Meeting."  Mr.  Zuck- 
erman said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  claim 
Mayor  Biertuempfel  not  only  as  a  valued 
constituent,  but  as  a  good  friend  and 
political  associate  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  But  more  Important,  together  with 
thousands  of  my  fellow  New  Jerseyites. 
I  am  honored  to  recognize  Mayor  Bier- 
tuempfel as  a  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant who  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  his  community, 
his  country,  and  his  State. 

Mayor  Biertuempfel.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
known ,  among  other  things,  as  the 
"architect  of  Union."  And  the  designa- 
tion is  an  apt  one.  Not  only  1ms  his  fore- 
sight and  leadership  guided  the  healthy 
and  progiessi ve  developmen t  of  his 
rapidly  growing  suburban  community, 
but  has  given  his  people  quality  govern- 
ment for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
physical  monuments  to  his  leadership, 
alone,  are  most  impressive  in  the  form  of 
many  modern  public  buildings,  but  the 
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indication  of  his  greatness  is  his  respon- 
siveness to  those  whom  he  serves,  and  his 
people  have  recognized  the  outstanding 
quaiity  of  his  service  in  many  ways  and 
in  the  regularity  with  which  they  have 
continued  their  mayor  in  office. 

Mayor  Biertuempfel  was  first  elected 
■by  the  Union  townsiiip  committee  in 
June  1930,  and  he  lias  served  as  mayor 
since  1939.  But  these  are  just  the  high- 
lights of  his  extensive  career.  In  the  in- 
terim he  served  for  18  years,  eight  of 
them  as  president,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  County  Board  of  Taxation.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  Union  County  gov- 
erning body,  the  board  of  chosen  free- 
holders, and  the  joint  sewer  commission. 
For  15  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  Township  Board  of  Health,  and 
has  also  ser\'ed  on  the  townships  hbrai-y 
board. 

A  longtime  member  of  the  Union 
Township  Cliamber  of  Commerce.  Mayor 
Biertuempfel  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Municipalities  and  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Bonnie  Bum  Sani- 
toriuia. 

The  mayor's  political  career  includes 
tlie  organization  of  the  Regular  Repub- 
lican Club  of  Union,  the  vice  chairman- 
ship of  the  Union  County  Republican 
Committee,  and  election  twice  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. 

He  is  an  honorary'  member  of  many  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  New  Jersey 
State  Firemen'-i  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, the  Union  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  International  Association  of 
PoUce,  and  the  Union  Junior  Police. 

Mayor  Biertuempfel  has  received 
many  honors  and  tributes  during  his  ca- 
reer, among  them  a  formal  tribute  from 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature.  Among 
the  honors  which  will  be  paid  htm  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  will  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  enrolled  resolution  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation,  signifying  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  as  mayor  of 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Ed  Biertuempfel 
is  an  extraordinary  public  offlcial  and 
htmian  being.  Devoted  to  his  people,  un- 
selfish in  the  giving  of  himself  to  public 
service,  understanding,  a  forceful  and 
imaginative  leader,  and  a  warm  and  loyal 
friend,  he  is.  above  all,  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  quality  of  man  the  Amer- 
ican people  sometimes  choose  to  lead 
them. 


PPC.  JOHN  H.  THOMAS,  JR. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PXNNSYLV4NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATIVES 

Wednesdaji.  November  IS,  1970 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  »1th 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  o(  our  brave  fighting  men. 
Marine  Pfc.  John  H.  Thomas.  Jr..  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serr- 
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icemen  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Private.  First 
Class.  Thomas  for  his  heroic  actions.  I 
wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  commend 
his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

Marine  Pfc.  John  H,  Thomas  Jr.,  30,  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Emma  Brown  of  416  Preeland 
St..Beltzhoover. 

Pfc.  Thomas  was  killed  in  Quang  Nam 
province  when  he  was  hit  by  an  enemy 
mortar.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
February  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  In  July 
as  a  machine  gunner. 

Before  enllEting,  Pfc.  "niomas  lived  with 
his  grandmother  on  New  Arimgton  Avenue, 
South  side. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  FOR  DETERMI- 
NATIONS OF  THE  TARIFF  COM- 
MISSION—HJl.  875 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   IU.IK015 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  dramatize  the  Importance 
to  the  American  Nation  of  the  pending 
legislation  on  foreign  trade.  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  administration's  lack  of 
direction  in  this  important  field  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  but  I  am  particularly 
troubled  by  President  Nixons  position 
that  he  is  going  to  veto  any  legislation 
dealing  with  tarills  and  quotas  imless 
they  meet  his  sole  specifications.  More- 
over. Into  all  this  enters  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  highly  difDcult  work  performed 
by  the  U.S.  Tarltl  Commission  which, 
among  other  duties,  is  called  upon  to 
determine  the  eligibility  for  adjustment 
assistance  of  firms  and  workers. 

The  past  history  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  not  been  without  blemish: 
and  we  can  foresee  an  ever-increasing 
role  by  the  Commission  in  this  area  of 
activities,  as  segments  of  our  economy 
deteriorate  and  our  markets  remain  open 
to  the  onslaught  of  foreign  goods  im- 
ported into  tbe  United  States  while 
American  industries  and  workers  suffer 
from  reduced  earnings,  underemploy- 
ment, and  outright  unemployment. 

Delays  in  the  Tariff  Commission's  work 
are  bad  enough  in  these  trying  times  for 
the  American  workers  who  are  hit  by 
joblessness  or  who  are  forced  to  work 
short  weeks  because  of  cheap  foreign 
imports.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  bring  a  degree  of 
Judicial  review  into  the  process  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  work.  My  bUi.  H  R. 
875.  proposes  the  introduction  of  such 
judicial  review  in  that  aspect  of  the  Com- 
mission which  concerns  the  immediate 
welfare  of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers who  need  some  relief  from  the  un- 
fairness of  foreign  competition.  This  ap- 
proach is  sound.  It  is  fair.  It  Is  essen- 
tial. All  our  governmental  agencie."?.  to 
the  extent  that  they  make  determina- 
tions, generally  witliout  recourse,  should 
be  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  appeal  is  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie.  It  embodies  the  spirit  of 
allowing  everybod}'  the  opportunity  U> 
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correct  an  error;  it  has  a  universal  pro- 
phylactic effect  on  those  that  hold  power; 
and  most  of  all  it  tends  to  curb  the  abuses 
of  unlimited  power. 

I  believe  tiiat  those  thousands  of  work- 
ers who  are  now  seeking  badly  needed 
help  should  have  the  protection  of  Judi- 
cial review  in  their  quest  to  rectify  the 
longstanding  wrongs  of  international 
commerce  which  is  concentrated  against 
the  openess  of  our  national  markets.  The 
positive  contribution  of  these  workers  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  in  general 
and  our  economy  in  particular  is  often 
last  not  through  their  fault  but  because 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  liitely  to  be 
aggravated  by  bureaucratic  callousness. 

Virtually  every  citizen,  and  every  com- 
munity, stands  to  be  affected  by  the  work 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  A  review  of  law 
and  fact  is  the  least  that  Congress  can 
provide  for  the  execution  of  what 
promises  to  become  an  ever- increasing 
task  for  the  Tariff  Commission  in  light  of 
the  past  developments  and  foreseeable 
trends  in  relation  to  our  trade  with  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  na- 
tions do  not  disdain  using  inequitable 
and  unfair  practices  to  the  detriment  of 
our  workers.  To  urge  support  for  this  bill 
is  not  only  my  heartfelt  duty,  but  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  upon  deep 
reflection  this  House  will  consider  my 
legislation,  not  as  an  added  burden  of  a 
governmental  agency  but  a  long-needed 
protection  for  the  American  workers' 
rights  to  their  jobs  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleaerues. 
I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  to- 
day a  copy  of  my  bill.  H.R.  875. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJR.  875 
A  bill,  to  Amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

1963  to  provide  Judicial  review  ot  certain 

determinations  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou3e  of 
RepreMentatives  of  the  United,  State*  of 
America  in  CongreMi  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  30i(c)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  (19  U.SC.  1901  (c»)  Ik  amended  by 
Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"  ( 4 )  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (3)  the  determination  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
miaslon  than  be  made  on  the  record  and  shall 
be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  is  flled." 

lb)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  (19  USC. 
1901(ei)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(e)".  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•|2)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  make 
an  affirmative  detemnlnatlon  under  subsec- 
tion ICMI)  or  (c)(3)  with  respect  to  any 
firm  or  group  of  workers,  u  shall  certify  that 
such  firm  or  group  of  workers  Is  eligible  to 
apply   (or   adjustment  assistance." 

ic)  S«tion  301(f)  of  such  Act  (19  U.3.C. 
1901  If )  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  para- 
graph (U  "section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  fb>".  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

<di  Section  303  of  such  Act  (19  U.SC 
i(K}2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
<ci  and  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(et  as  subsections  (c)  and  id) .  respectively. 

le)  Chapter  1  of  title  ni  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tb« 
following  new  section: 

■Sac,  303.  JuoiciAt  RrviKw — (a)  Any  1d- 
terested  party  aggrieved  by  any  determination 
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of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301 
(CI  (I)  or  301(0  (3)  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  party  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  de- 
termination. A  copy  of  the  petition  shaU  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  It 
based  Its  action,  as  provided  in  section  3112 
of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code. 

"lb)  Upon  the  tVIlng  of  a  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  determination  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  or  reverse  it  and  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
proceedings  consistent  with  its  decision.  The 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  the 
facu.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
RhaU  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  take  f\irther  evidence, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  its  previous  determination,  and 
shall  file  m  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  reversing  any  determination  of  the  Tariff 
Commlfiston  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  13M  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 

(f)  Section  311  (a)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
19ll(ai  )  is  amended  by  inserting  "301(e)  (2) 
or"  immediately  after  "section". 

(g)  Section  322  of  such  Act  (ig  U.S.C. 
1041 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  "303(d)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"303(c)",  and  by  striking  out  In  subsection 
(b)  "302(e)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•902(d)". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
aball  become  effective  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
the  case  ot  petitions  filed  under  section  301 
(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (19  USC.  1901(a)(2)) 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


•DUMPING"  BY  FOREIGN 
PRODUCERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PCNNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
just-completed  recess  I  came  across  two 
newspaper  articles  dealing  with  other  ex- 
amples of  "dumping"  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers. One  appeared  October  20,  in  the 
Dally  News  of  McKeesport.  Pa.,  and  con- 
cerned an  interview  with  Edwin  H.  Oott. 
chairman  of  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
Mr.  Gott  declared  Japanese  steel  pro- 
ducers are  underselling  the  domestic  in- 
dustry $20  to  *40  per  ton.  However,  prov- 
ing the  dumping  charges  are  difficult,  Mr. 
Gott  contends,  because  Japanese  firms 
use  trading  companies  as  their  overseas 
outlets. 

The  second  article  was  in  the  October 
13  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  concerned  sheet,  plate,  and  float 
glass  being  dumped  on  to  our  domestic 
market.  Again,  the  finger  of  guilt  was 
pointed  at  Japan.  The  newspaper  re- 
ported our  Treasury  Department  has 
found  "there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
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believe"  Japan  Is  guilty  of  such  activities. 
Although  a  final  determination  must  yet 
be  made,  the  Department's  findings  con- 
stitute a  warning  to  importers  that 
higher  customs  duties  could  be  imposed. 
I  submit  both  articles  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 

(From  the  Dally  News,  McKeesport.  Pa 
Oct.  20,  1970] 
Gott  Says  Japanesk  Use  TkAOiNC  FtSMs  To 
Dump   Stbcl— P«ice    Cots   Set  at  %2Q   to 
•40  Ton— Expobt    Violations    Viewed    as 
Hard  To  Detect 

WASHtKOTON.— Japanese  firms  dump  cut- 
rate  steel  products  on  the  United  State* 
through  trading  companies,  malting  It  hard 
to  detect,  according  to  Edwin  H.  Gott.  chair- 
man of  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

"We  know  there  is  dumping."  Gott  said  in 
a  copyrighted  Interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  "But  the  Treasury  Department 
Investigated  Japan  .  .  .  and  came  back  and 
said  they  couldn't  find  any." 

The  price  violations  are  difficult  to  uncover 
because  the  Japanese  firms  use  trading  com- 
panies as  their  overseas  outlets,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Gott  said  the  world's 
steel  industry  has  a  "fantastic"  future.  Tliere 
are  ample  supplies  of  iron  ore  and  coal  and 
the  demand  for  steel  wUl  remain  high,  he 
said. 

Oott  said  Japanese  steel  manufacturers  re- 
ceive far  more  help  from  their  government 
than  US.  counterparts. 

"You  can  see  In  many  of  their  publications 
that  piices  are  higher  for  Japanese  users  at 
home  than  they  are  for  Japanese  steel  In 
this  country.  They  come  to  our  West  Coast 
and  even  Into  the  Great  Lakes  and  undersell 
us  by  (20  to  940  a  ton,"  Gott  said. 

U.S.  Steel,  according  to  Gott,  has  sought 
tariff  protection  and  help  under  anti-dump- 
mg  laws. 

He  claimed  European  common  market 
countries  also  shave  prices  when  their  prod- 
ucts are  not  moving  fast  enough.  "They 
price  them  to  make  certain  they  move."  he 
said. 

If  a  country  Is  discovered  pricing  Its  ex- 
ports at  less  than  what  they  aeU  for  at  home, 
a  violation  of  American  antl-dumplng  laws, 
the  U3.  government  can  impose  a  special 
tariff  to  bring  the  price  In  this  country  up  to 
the  level  of  the  producing  country's  domestic 
level. 

Japanese  televuion  seta  are  currenUy  at 
the  center  of  such  an  anti-dumping  law 
dispute. 

Asked  why  U.S.  Steel  firms  don't  combine 
American  know-how  with  lower  Japanese 
labor  costs  and  produce  steel  in  Japan,  Oott 
replied : 

"In  the  first  place  Industries  such  as  ours 
couldn't  get  into  Japan  with  that  kmd  of 
arrangement.  The  automotive  industry  is 
trying  now.  and  they  haven't  succeeded  in 
getting  m.  Steel  Is  the  last  thing  you  could 
get  in  there,  because,  to  the  Japanese,  their 
steel  Industry  is  a  national  symbol." 

Oott  said  the  demand  for  steel  in  the 
United  States  has  expanded  at  a  rate  ol 
about  2.6  per  cent  a  year  recently.  "World- 
wide. It's  about  6  per  cent.  The  greatest 
growth  will  be  in  those  countries  that  are 
Just  learning  to  use  steel,"  he  said. 

TreasdKt  Si^spictoDs:  Japanese  Are  Possibly 

"DCMPINC"    PUJAT   OlASS 

Washington. — The  Treasury  today  pub- 
lished a  finding  that  "there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe"  that  sheet,  plai«,  and 
float  gla.sa  from  Japan  are  being  "dumped" 
In  the  Unlt«d  States. 

This  notice  constitutes  a  warning  to  im- 
porters of  such  glass  that  additional  higher 
customs  duties  may  be  imposed. 

In  brief,  the  treasury  reported  the  prob- 
ability that  the  purchase  price  offered  in 
sales  to  the  U.S.  is  lower  ^in  the  comparable 
home  market  price  in  Japan. 
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DUMPING    "antidote" 

Under  the  "antl-dumplng"  act.  If  there's  a 
final  determination  that  a  product  Is  being 
sold  here  at  less  than  the  fair  market  value, 
additional  "countervailing"  customs  duties 
may  be  levied  against  such  Imports  by  action 
of  the  U-S.  tariff  commission. 

Under  the  Treasury's  finding,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  has  been  ordered  to  withhold 
.'  nal  appraisals  of  Imports  from  Japan  In 
these  chisslflcaUons  of  glass.  Although  this 
action  doesn't  halt  such  imports,  anyone 
buying  such  imports  is  warned  that  they 
mav  cost  more  than  he  originally  bargained 
for. 

The  treasury's  notice  states  that  this  situ- 
ation will  expire  In  six  months  unless  re- 
voked earlier. 

PREVIOUS    CASE    PIZZLCD 

In  the  last  round  of  "antl-dumplng"  in- 
quiries into  glass  imports,  the  tariff  commis- 
sion nUed  six  years  ago  that  Imports  of 
window  gla&s  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia weren't  injuring  American  Industry. 
even  though  the  treasury  had  Issued  a  flruil 
finding  that  these  nations  were  "duniping" 
the  glass  in  this  country. 


GUN  REGISTRA-nON  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  A  FAILURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOITISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedncidJiy.  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  "prose- 
cutive merit.*  said  a  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
District,  and  the  charges  against  a  Black 
Panther  for  possession  of  an  M-1  carbine 
with  a  30-round  magazine  were  dropped. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
laws  prohibiting  possession  of  machine- 
gtms  and  has  gun-registration  laws,  the 
Government  attorney's  action  must  be 
considered  as  a  great  setback  to  the  gun- 
registration  lobby.  Especially  is  this  so 
since  the  firearms  registration  pushers 
have  sought  to  sell  their  program  by 
assuring  the  innocent  public  that  with 
gim-registratlon  laws  the  general  pub- 
lic would  be  safe  from  the  threat  of  fire- 
arms. 

Judging  from  this  interpretation  of 
the  law  in  the  District,  the  firearms  laws 
do  not  apply  to  Black  Panthers.  Perhaps 
the  U.S.  attorney  feels  the  Black  Pan- 
thers fall  imder  the  exception  to  firearms 
possession  granted  "to  members  of  the 
Army"  under  title  22-3205  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 

Strangely,  there  has  not  been  one  ob- 
jection or  protest  heard  from  the  flre- 
ai-ms  registration  lobby. 

If  nothing  else,  the  action  by  the 
VB.  attorney  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia but  proves  that  peaceful  law-abid- 
ing citizens  will  never  be  protected  by 
any  laws  that  go  unenforced. 

Several  related  clippings  follow: 
[Prom  the  EvetUng  Star,  Nov.  16, 1D70| 
DiSTUcr  Dkops  Cbaeocs  Aoaimbt  18  Pantbess 

Disorderly  conduct  charges  against  18  per- 
sons arrested  in  July  during  a  raid  on  a  Black 
Panther  headquarters  here,  and  a  charge  of 
possessing  a  prohibited  weapon  lodged 
against  another  man  seized  in  the  raid  were 
dropped  today. 

Charles  Brunson.  26,  had  been  charged 
with  possessing  an  M-1  carbine  with  a  30- 
round  magazine,  thus  qualifying  as  a  ma- 
chlnegun  under  the  law.  after  the  raid  and 
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Clash  between  police  and  person.s  at  the  Pan- 
ther headquarters  In  the  1900  block  of  17th 
Street  NW.  on  July  4. 

Luke  Moore,  chief  assistant  U.S.  attosney 
m  charge  of  the  criminal  division,  said  to- 
day that  the  charge  against  Brunson  had 
been  dropped  after  a  "thorough  review"  of 
the  evidence  when  it  was  decided  that  tbers 
.  WHS  no  "prosecutive  merit." 

Brunson  also  had  been  charged  with  as- 
sault on  a  policeman.  That  case  was  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  Jury  which  did  not  Indict 
htm. 

Disorderly  conduct  charges  against  some 
18  persons  stemming  from  the  raid  also  were 
dropped  today  In  the  Court  of  Oer.*ral  Ses- 
sions. 

Robert  Campbell,  chief  assistant  corpora- 
tion coimset  at  COS,  said  they  were  dropped 
after  Acting  Corporation  Counsel  Francis 
Murphy,  Informed  him  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
action.  Campbell  said  he  had  been  ready  to 
go  to  trial  wif-i  those  cases  today. 

Campbell  said  he  was  called  at  home  yes- 
terday by  Murphy,  who  informed  him  that 
the  grand  Jury  had  not  returned  an  Indict- 
ment and  the  US.  Attorney's  office  was  drop- 
ping the  charge  against  Brunson. 

Campbell  said  Murphy  then  told  him  that 
"In  his  judgment  there  was  no  reason  to  go 
Iiirther"  with  the  disorderly  conduct  charges. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  hied  a  91.3  million  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  local  Panthers,  seeking  dam- 
ages against  the  city  police  and  District 
government.  Also  sought  was  an  Injunction 
against  alleged  police  harassment  of  the 
black  radical  group. 

The  July  4  raid,  which  came  after  the 
Honor  America  Day  ceremonies  at  the  Wash- 
ington Moniunent.  was  precipitated  when 
policemen  In  a  cruiser  oKlered  several  per- 
sons outside  the  Panther  headquarters  to 
stop  singing  and  they  refused. 

Police  reinforcements  were  called  for.  A 
Ecuffie  broke  out  and  the  singers  ran  Inside, 
locking  the  door.  During  the  clash,  one 
policeman  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a 
brick  and  seriously  Injured. 

Police  broke  open  the  door  and  arrested 
those  Inside,  confiscating  some  weapons  and 
ammunition. 

In  the  suit,  the  Panthers  charged  that 
police  had  no  cause  to  halt  the  singing. 
that  they  illegally  broke  Into  the  Panther 
ofitce.  beat  some  of  the  occupants,  and  "ran- 
sacked the  premises  and  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed personal  property  of  the  plaintiffs." 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  16. 1970] 
VtFTCONC  Thanks  Black  Panthexs 

Hong  Kong — ^The  Viet  Cong  today  thanked 
the  Black  Panthers  for  what  It  said  was 
"the  beautiful  gesture  of  offering  to  send 
fighting  troops  to  aid  un  In  fighting  U.S. 
Imperialism. 

"When  necessary,  we  wUl  invite  you  to 
come  over  to  flght  by  our  side,"  the  Viet 
Cong  added  in  a  letter  from  Nguyen  Thl 
Dlnh.  a  deputy  leader  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
Liberation  Armed  Forces  to  Huey  P.  New- 
ton, defense  minister  of  the  Panthers. 

Mrs.  Dlnh  said  the  Panther  offer  repre- 
sented a  "great  and  important  contribution 
from  the  peace  and  democratic  movement 
In  the  U.S.A.  which  so  positively  supports 
our  cause." 

Excerpts  from  the  letter  were  in  a  Viet 
Cong   broadcast    monitored    in    Hong   Kong. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  SHOWDOWN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALXrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  IS.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 

Supreme  Court  recently  began  hearing 
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argument  on  several  conjoined  cases  in- 
volving the  compulsory  busing  of  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance.  The 
decision  hanoed  down  in  these  cases  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  this 
RepubUc:  a  true  constitutional  show- 
down. 

When  the  Coun  ruled  public  school 
segregation  unconstitutional  in  the 
famous  Brnwn  decision  of  1954.  those 
who  warned  ihar  this  would  mean  the 
beginning  of  'sociological  engineering  of 
school  children  on  a  grand  scale  were 
scoffed  at  T-ie  North  self-righteously 
believed  that  the  South  had  simply  been 
taught  a  lesson  and  would  now  mend  its 
"wicked  ways  ■  ano  everything  would  be 
f5ne. 

In  1964  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  which  included  provisions  lo 
advance  tne  desegregation  of  public 
.schools  in  accordance  with  the  Brown 
decision  Howver.  a  clause  in  that  act 
originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
WiLLiAU  Cramer  of  Florida  explicitly 
forbade  "any  official  or  court  of  the 
United  Sta*es  to  issue  any  order  seek  ng 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  schojl 
by  requiring  the  traiuportation  of  pupils 
or  student.s  from  one  school  to  another  in 
ordei   to  achi've  such  racial  balance  ' 

It  la  hard  to  sec  how  anything  could 
be  clearer.  But  the  first  major  Federal 
coui-t  review  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
Jefferson  case,  produceo  the  fantastic 
judgment  that  Congressman  Cramer, 
who  was  from  the  South,  had  not  in- 
tended his  amendment  to  apply  to  any 
schools  once  racially  segregated  by  law — 
namely,  schools  in  the  Sotith.  And  so. 
year  after  year  since  then.  Federal  courts 
have  been  drawing  and  redrawing  the 
lines  of  school  attendance  districts  in 
the  South,  until  finally  this  year  the 
school  systems  of  Charlotte.  N.C..  and 
Mobile.  Ala.,  were  thrown  Into  chaos  by 
court  orders  to  bus  children  all  over  the 
city. 

During  September.  Congressman 
Cramer,  an  attorney  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
prepared  an  amicus  curiae  brief  on  the 
occasion  of  the  forthcoming  Supreme 
Court  hearing  of  the  Charlotte  and  Mo- 
bile cases,  explaining — which  should 
have  been  obvious  from  the  start — that 
his  own  Intent  and  that  of  Congress  in 
1964  had  been  to  prohibit  busing  any- 
where In  the  country  for  purposes  of 
eliminating  racial  imbalance.  Eighty- 
three  Members  of  Congress  joined  Mr. 
Cramer  in  that  brief.  I  was  one  of  them. 
But  on  October  12.  the  Supreme  Court, 
though  it  had  under  consideration  the 
intent  of  that  specific  provision  of  law. 
summarily  refused  to  hear  its  author  tell 
them  what  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
meant  by  it.  The  refusal  was  stated  in 
just  two  words:  "Motion  denied." 

As  most  of  us  in  California  are  well 
aware  by  now,  this  issue  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  South.  Chil- 
dren in  Los  Angeles  County  today  face 
court-oixlered  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  very  similar  to  that  which  was 
ordered  in  Charlotte  and  Mobile.  Orange 
and  San  Diego  Counties  could  be  next. 

The  Supreme  Court's  rejection  of  the 
brief  from  Congressman  Cramer  and  his 
83  colleagues  is  a  far  from  promising  in- 
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dication  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Court  is  approaching  this  great  decision. 
It  clearly  suggests  that  once  again  the 
Justices  are  going  to  decide  an  issue  of 
the  most  fundamental  importance  to  our 
Republic,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
words  of  the  Constitution,  nor  according 
to  the  actual  Intent  of  elected  law- 
makers, nor  according  to  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people,  but  primarily. 
If  not  solely,  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
personal  feelings  about  what  kind  of  so- 
cial engineering  is  best  for  other  people's 
children. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  about  what  their 
decision  will  be.  But  if  this  is  what  the 
Court  does,  I  for  one  will  not  be  content 
to  wait  for  "better  judicial  appoint- 
ments," as  my  colleagues  from  the  South 
have  patiently  said.  I  will  Introduce,  or 
Join  with  others  In  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  deprive  the  Federal  courts  of  Jur- 


isdiction over  any  case  involving  the 
compulsory  assignment  of  public  school 
children  to  schools  outside  their  own 
neighborhood. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  ROSE  McCONNEli 
LONG 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  18,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Louisiana,  and  indeed  the  Nation.  Io«t 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  daughters  with 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Rose  McConneU 
Long.  A  former  First  Lady  of  Louisiana  as 
wife  of  the  late  distinguished  Governor 
and  U.S.  Senator  Huey  P.  Long;  as  a 


Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  following  the  untimely  death  of 
her  husband,  and  as  mother  of  the  dy- 
namic and  Illustrious  VS.  Senator  Rcs- 
sau,  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  late  Mrs. 
Long  occupied  a  very  sTecial  place  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  her  fellow  citizens, 
exhibiting  a  quiet  strength  and  an  inde- 
fatigable spirit  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  long  and  fruitful  life.  We  rec- 
ognize that  her  loss  must  be  still  more 
heavy  to  bear  for  Mrs.  Long's  children 
and  her  own  family  and  friends,  and  our 
hearts  go  out  In  prayer  to  them.  Still  it 
is  not  enough  to  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
this  great  lady  of  such  supreme  dignity, 
but  we  must  also  affirm  chat  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  share  their  heartache 
and  personal  loss,  for  we  shall  not  soon 
dificover  another  with  such  warm  grace 
and  quiet  power  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind. 


SEyi ATE— Thursday,  November  19,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Ron.  EowAJto  M.  Kxh- 
NiDT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  olTered  the  following 
prayer; 

Eternal  Father,  we  would  come  before 
Thee  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
that  &t  us  for  Thy  service.  Cast  out  all 
that  obstructs  our  knowledge  of  Thee 
and  of  Thy  purposes  for  our  Nation  in 
this  age.  Halp  us  here  to  perceive  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  to  strive  earnestly 
in  private  olBce.  in  committee  room,  and 
public  forum  for  the  better  world  when 
each  Is  mindful  of  the  many  and  the 
many  are  concerned  for  the  least  of  their 
brethren. 

Grant  to  our  national  leaders  puiity 
of  motives,  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  to  all  our 
people  fidelity,  integrity,  industry,  and 
pure  religion,  that  there  may  be  concord 
within  our  borders  and  peace  ammg  the 
nations. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  November  18,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  limit  state- 
ments to  3  minutes  in  relation  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  TTork 
(Mr.  GooDEU.). 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Russell >. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter; 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Pkxsiocnt  pho  txmpobc. 
WCMhington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  t«mporRrlly  aljsent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennxdt,  a 
Senator  from  Oie  State  of  Maesachusette.  to 
perform  the  dutlec  of  the  Ctuilr  during  my 
absence. 

RicRAaD  B.  RusaxLL. 
President  -pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OooDiLL)  is  now  recognized  for  20 

minutes. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  BILL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14.  the  Senate  passed  the  Political 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1970  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present. 

On  September  23,  the  Senate  passed 
the  conference  report  on  the  act,  again 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Next  week,  the  bUl  will  come  before  us 
again  for  reconsideration  after  the  Presl- 
dents  veto.  If  those  who  voted  for  it  then, 
vote  for  it  now,  it  will  become  law. 

The  bill  should  become  law. 

Since  the  Senate  last  acted  on  the  bill, 
a  nationwide  political  campaign  has  tak- 


en place — one  that  has  confirmed  the 
need  for  a  legislative  limltetlon  on  TV 
campaign  spending  in  the  most  dramatic 
terms.  The  puMic  has  been  gorged  with  a 
gargantuan  diet  of  paid  political  adver- 
tising. The  political  tele\'lslon  ad  has 
taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  too  often  dis- 
placing the  real  issues  and  the  real  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates.  TV  adver- 
tising budgets  mount  into  millions  and, 
as  this  occurs,  the  electoral  process  be- 
comes a  matter  of  money,  not  merit. 

The  vote  to  override  the  veto  on  this 
bill  will  be  the  first  test  for  the  Senate 
after  the  election.  It  wlU  determine 
whether  the  Members  of  tills  body  are 
prepared  to  stand  up  for  what  they  think 
is  right  and  already  have  declared  to  be 
right;  or  whether  they  will  buckle  under 
to  political  pressures. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues  who 
voted  for  this  bill  and  believe  in  it,  I  say ; 
the  country  will  carefully  olwerve 
whether  we  stand  on  principle,  or  bend. 
By  continuing  to  support  the  bill,  we 
will  protect  the  electoral  process  and. 
at  the  same  time,  vindicate  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Senate.  By  abandoning 
our  supiwrt.  we  will  serve  neither  cause. 

It  is  the  Presidents  prerogative  to 
veto  this  or  any  other  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress,  and  I  respect  his  right 
to  exercise  this  power  of  Ills  ofBce.  A 
Presidential  veto  aflords  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reassess  a  bill,  in  the  light 
of  the  objections  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message. 

However,  I  find  no  new  substantive 
reasons  in  the  President's  message  which 
convince  me  that  the  Congress  should 
not  enact  this  bill  into  law. 

The  President  states  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  a  limitation  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision spending  will  discourage  qualified 
persons  from  becoming  candidates  and 
favor  incumljent  officeholders.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  is  true.  Unless  we  pass  this 
legislation,  qualified  individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  discouraged  from  challenging 
incumlKnts  unless  they  liave  or  have  ac- 
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cess  to  great  wealth  In  order  to  finance 
prohibitively  expensive  campaigns.  The 
bill  encourages  challengers  to  seek  office 
by  reducing  the  unit  costs  of  television 
advertising,  wtille  at  the  same  time  im- 
posing  maximum    limits   that    prevent 
clearly  excessive  TV  advertising  expendi- 
tures. Incuml)ents  and  challengers  alike 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  limitations  in 
this  bill  to  participate  in  substantive  de- 
bates on  the  issues  and  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   public   by   the   news   tliey 
generate   through   their  actual  accom- 
plishments and  statements  on  the  issues. 
The  President  objects  that  the  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  radio  and  television  spend- 
ing,   and   does   not   limit   expenditures 
for  other  means  of  political  advertising. 
This,  he  says,  might  cause  a  shift  to  other 
forms  of  advertising  and  increase  the 
total   amount  of  spending   in  political 
campaigns.  The  objection  is  not  a  valid 
one.    Radio    and    television    advertising 
may  not  be  the  only  form  of  political 
advertising,  but  it  is  certainly  the  form 
that  is  the  most  used  and  has  the  most 
impact  upon  the  public.  True,   a  rich 
candidate  might  possibly  seek  to  com- 
pensate for  the  bills  limits  on  his  TV 
spending  by  disbursing  still  larger  sums 
for  newspaper  and  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising. Conceivably,  this  might  even  add 
to  his  total  budget  for  the  campaign— but 
this  spending  would  not  have  the  devas- 
tating impact  of  a  TV  advertising  blitz. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  not  to  save  rich  candidates 
money,  so  much  as  it  is  to  eliminate  the 
wholly  unfair  advantage  that  the  tele- 
vision medium  gives  to  those  candidates 
who  have  or  have  access  to  great  wealth. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's    Subcommittee    on     Com- 
munications, which  thoroughly  consid- 
ered this  bill,  I  would  acknowledge  that 
this  legislation  is  only  a  first  step  in  a 
necessary  overall  reform  of  our  campaign 
spending  laws.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection 
to  say,  as  the  President  does,  that  the 
bill  Is  not  a  complete  solution  to  the 
problem  of  campaign  spending — for  It 
was  never  Intended  to  be  one. 

If  we  are  looking  for  perfection  in 
every  bill  we  pass,  we  will  never  pass 
any  legislation.  Certainly  that  Is  true  in 
the  complex  field  of  campaign  spending. 
I  have  long  l>ecn  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  campaign  spending,  and  am  the 
coauthor  of  the  Ashmore-Goodell  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act — a  model  statute  to  re- 
form our  outmoded  laws  on  campaign 
financing.  In  the  recent  election,  more- 
over, I  certainly  have  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  the  problem.  Many  other 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  have  had  ex- 
perience with  It.  For  those  Senators  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  running 
against  one  millionaire.  Senators  should 
try  the  experience  of  running  against 
two  millionaires  coining  at  you  from 
different  directions. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  goes 
far  beyond  the  particular  experience  of 
this  Jimlor  Senator  from  New  York.  Each 
Senator,  if  he  has  not  already  faced  it. 
will  face  it  across  tills  country  in  his 


own  State  in  the  future,  unless  we  act 
now. 

Tile  Issue  here  goes  far  beyond  the 
1970  or  the  1972  elections.  It  goes  beyond 
the  question  of  which  party  has  the 
most  funds  in  its  campaign  coffers. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process  itself. 

Sixteen  of  my  Republican  colleagues — 
and  mj-self.  a  total  of  17 — voted  for  this 
bill  the  last  time  it  came  before  the 
Senate.  Because  of  the  Piesident's  veto 
and  tiecause  of  the  events  of  recent 
weeks,  the  pressures  upon  them  to  with- 
draw their  support  of  the  bill  are  strong. 
Indeed.  Their  position  is  far  more  dim- 
cult  than  it  Is  for  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  They  can  vote  on  a 
party  line,  if  they  wish,  for  this  legisla- 
tion without  significant  pressure  being 
placed  upon  them. 

Under  our  system  we  have  a  healthy 
division  of  power.  There  is  not  a  Tyran- 
nus  Nix  dwelling  in  the  White  House.  He 
would  not  want  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
The  President  has  spoken  forcefully 
about  his  objections  to  tliis  legislation. 
He  has  stated  those  objections.  We 
should  respect  those  objections,  analj-ze 
them  carefully,  and  then  move  inde- 
pendently on  the  basis  of  conscience  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  whatever  political 
considerations  there  might  be  because 
the  President  of  llie  United  States  Is  a 
Republican. 

I  call  upon  my  Republican  colleagues 
to  resist  these  pressures  and  to  vote  their 
convictions.  I  call  upon  them  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  this  bill. 

There  is  one  other  factor  which  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  Presidential  veto 
message,  but  is  widely  rumored  as  a 
major  consideration  in  the  President's 
mind  in  vetoing  the  legislation.  That  is 
the  fact  that  this  bill  would  open  the 
opportunity  for  debates  by  presidential 
candidates  on  the  networks  in  1972. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  chooses 
not  to  debate,  he  can  say  so.  He  »ill  be 
respected  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  does  not  have  to  hide  behind  a  law 
that  makes  it  infeasible  and  impractica- 
ble to  have  a  debate  with  minor  candi- 
dates that  demand  equal  time. 

I  think  a  debate  by  presidential  candi- 
dates should  be  made  practical  by  law. 
It  would  then  be  a  matter  for  the  candi- 
dates themselves  to  determine  whether 
they  will  debate,  what  they  will  debate, 
and  in  what  format. 

The  President  chose  not  to  mention 
this  feature  of  the  bill.  Having  not  men- 
tioned it.  I  believe  it  is  our  prerogative 
to  ignore  this  feature. 

The  President's  objections  to  the  bill. 
I  think,  are  Invalid.  I  am  sure  they  are 
sincere,  but  those  of  us  who  have  t>een 
through  the  fires  of  a  campaign  this  last 
year  can  testify  as  witnesses  as  to  how 
serious  this  situation  is  in  our  coimtry 
and  how  It  Imperils  our  whole  electoral 
process. 

The  electronic  media  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent in  Its  Impact  upon  campaigns  than 
is  any  other  media.  It  goes  right  into  the 


Uving  rooms  of  millions  of  people.  It  is 
extremely  expensive.  It  can  be  employed 
only  by  those  who  are  millionaires  In 
their  own  right  or  who  have  access  to 
millions  and  millions  of  doUars.  That  In 
itself  is  dangerous  tiecause  a  poor  can- 
dlate  finds  himself  indebted  to  others 
who  have  contributed  to  his  campaign  in 
significant  amounts.  This  presents  each 
candidate  with  an  ethical  problem  with 
which  he  must  deal  with  the  greatest  of 
care  and  sensitivity. 

In  the  chaos  of  a  campaign  In  which 
money  is  unavailable  imtil  the  11th  hour, 
a  candidate  laces  the  possibility  of  being 
blacked  out  entirely  on  the  media  if  he 
does  not  hove  the  money.  Mistakes  can 
be  made  by  staff  members  and  fund  rais- 
ers who  are  all  highly  ethically  moti- 
vated. But  they  have  to  make  decisions  In 
the  heat  of  a  campaign  and  tiie  cri-sis 
tliat  presents  itself. 

This  legislation  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  this  country.  This  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  should  vote  to  override  the  Pre.'s- 
idenfs  veto.  The  legislation  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  can  be  improved  in  the  years 
aliead.  It  will  \x  a  major  Improvement 
for  this  counli-y  if  we  iiave  this  kind  of 
protection  written  into  iaw.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  far  more  enlightened  conte.'-t 
in  the  1972  campaign.  We  must  act.  not 
in  defiance,  not  with  hostility  toward 
the  President,  but  simply  conscientiously, 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  this  lesisla- 
tlon. 

I  particularly  call  upon  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  adhere  to  this  high  stand- 
ard as  they  face  this  issue  on  the  vote 
next  week.  I  call  upon  them  to  vote  their 
convictions  and  to  override  the  veto  of 
this  bill. 


S  4515— INTRODOCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ALLOW  CONTINUANCE  OP  THE 
LOO  EXPORT  RESTRICTION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Home  Building  Association  has 
predicted  we  will  have  1.6  million  hous- 
ing starU  in  1971,  and  that  the  increase 
over  the  1.45  million  tills  year  will  re- 
quire at  least  I'i  billion  feet  of  addi- 
tional lumber  and  plywood.  In  fact.  In 
the  November  1970  Issue  of  the  NAHB 
Journal  of  Homebuilding.  Dr.  Michael 
Sumichrast  in  his  Economic  News  Notes 
predicts  the  "best  housing  year  In  20 
years  Is  possible  In  1971" 

Yesterdays  Washington  Post  reported 
that  only  this  week,  despite  a  further  de- 
cline In  industrial  production  for  the 
month  of  October,  new  housing  starts 
offered  a  ray  of  hope  to  an  unsteady 
economy.  The  annual  rate  of  new  starts 
rose  from  1,504.000  units  in  September 
to  1.550.000  in  October.  Building  permits, 
which  represent  a  sign  of  future  con- 
struction, climbed  even  more  sharply. 
They  Increased  from  a  rate  of  1.371.000 
units  in  September  to  1.S14.000  in  Oc- 
tober. 

However,  housing  units  so  desperately 
needed  by  this  Nation  cannot  be  con- 
structed If  we  do  not  have  available  ade- 
quate building  materials.  Heading  Uils 
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list  is  softwood  lumber  which  mast  come 
from  our  Nation's  forests  and  woodlnnda. 
My  home  SUte  of  Oregon  Is  unique.  It 
has  one  of  every  five  trees  in  a  nation 
which  Is  allowing  Its  fast  depleting  sup- 
ply of  trees  to  be  cut  with  such  swiftness 
that  there  is  every  indication  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  demand 
will  exceed  the  available  supply. 

That  is  what  concerns  me  most — will 
we  have  adequate  supplies  of  softwood 
timber  to  meet  present  and  future  hous- 
ing construction  needs?  The  Housing 
Act  of  1949  established  some  worthwhile 
housing  goals  that  have  been  reiterated 
everj'  year  since.  Today.  1  am  Introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  remove  one  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  in  our  path  as  we 
pursue  the  goal  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  all  our  citizens.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  respected  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
Joined  me  In  cosponsorship  of  this  sig- 
nificant legislation.  Those  cosponsors  in- 
clude: Clmirman,  Jorn  Sparkhan,  rank- 
ing minority  member.  W.iti^cK  Binneti. 
Senators  Pboxmire.  H»»hison  Williams, 

MtrSKIE.     HOLLINCS.     KUCHES.     CRANSTON. 

TowES.   OooDiLi.   Percy,   Brooke,   and 

McI.VTVRE. 

In  March  1969.  amid  growing  concern 
about  our  housing  shortages,  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee  had  to  turn  its 
attention  to  lumber  prices  which  were 
skyroclcetlng.  Hearings  held  by  that  sub- 
committee made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  its  members  as  to  the 
extent  high  lumber  prices  and  short  lum- 
ber supplies  could  sabotage  our  commit- 
ment to  meet  our  housing  needs. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  allow 
continuance  of  the  log  export  restriction 
to  350  million  board  feet  of  unprocessed 
timber  from  Federal  lands  located  west 
of  the  100th  meridian.  In  1968.  my  pred- 
ecessor. Senator  Morse,  was  successful  in 
having  this  restriction  made  a  part  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  that  year. 
Under  his  amendment,  this  restriction 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  1971.  My  bill 
will  merely  continue  that  restriction  im- 
til  1976.  when  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  situation  imder 
prevalent  housing  needs  and  lumber  sup- 
plies and  prices.  Senator  Morse's  amend- 
ment was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hatpieu),  MANsniLD.  Metcalf,  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  CmmcH.  and  Moss  and  went 
through  the  Senate  without  a  voice  being 
raised  in  opposition. 

Since  the  Morse  amendment  was  en- 
acted, our  housing  needs  ha\-e  not  less- 
ened, nor  have  our  timber  supplies  In- 
creased. Commenting  on  the  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood  which  warned  us  of  the  lumber 
demands  that  will  Ije  made  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  housing  goal,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  statement  of 
June  19.  1970,  said : 

The  Task  Force  report*  that  a  aubstADtlal 
lncr«ue  In  the  supply  of  Kltwood  timber 
products  will  be  oNded  to  meet  the  Nation's 
growing  requirements,  especially  in  order  to 
Bttam  our  goal  of  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  ol  our  people  by  the  end  of  thu 
decade. 

It  Bin^ata  alao  that  this  Increase  In  supply 
can   and   must    b«    achieved    In   a   manner 


consistent  with  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment I  fully  endorse  these  findings. 

The  Task  Force  has  recommended  that  a 
panel  of  outstanding  citlzena  be  Invited  to 
study  tile  entire  mnge  of  problems  Involv- 
ed in  ensuring  tlie  achievement  of  our  hous- 
ing goals  is  not  constrained  by  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  softwood  and  plywood,  while 
fully  protecting  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  concur  In  the  need 
for  such  a  panel,  and  hereby  direct  that  the 
necessary  steps  tie  taken  to  select  ita  mem- 
ber*, who  should  l)e  persona  of  outstand- 
ing abthty  and  broad  experience,  with  no 
tics  or  comnUtments  that  might  prejudice 
objective  Judgment. 

Prom  the  memorandum  for  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Economic  Policy  ac- 
companying the  President's  statement,  I 
quote: 

In  developing  ita  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, the  Task  Force  baa  assumed  that 
achievement  of  the  established  housmg  goals 
for  the  coming  decade  la  high  on  the  Hat 
of  nattonal  priorities  ...  at  the  same  time. 
It  bore  In  mind  the  need  to  ensure  that  pro- 
grama  to  Increase  the  Nation's  supply  of  tim- 
ber be  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  environment. 

That  memorandum  sounded  a  needed 
warning  to  us  concerning  the  softwood 
timber  supply  and  demand  In  meeting 
oiu-  housing  crisis  wlule  at  the  same  time 
protecting  our  country's  natural  re- 
sources. 

With  our  Increasing  population,  we  are 
now  living  in  an  age  of  American  history 
when  adequate  housing  for  all  citizens  is 
a  national  goal  not  being  met.  Yet,  It  is 
also  obvious  we  have  fewer  and  fewer 
acres  to  set  aside  for  recreation  and  wild- 
erness to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  meet  in  providing  a  qual- 
ity environment — one  that  does  not 
slight  either  our  housing  or  our  conser- 
vation needs — for  all  Americana.  The 
need  to  restrict  lumber  exports  from  our 
Federal  lands  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
agreement  between  the  lumber  industry, 
the  conservationists,  and  the  homebuild- 
ers.  not  to  mention  the  home  buyer. 

While  the  current  restriction  is  not  due 
to  expire  until  the  end  of  1971,  it  is  Im- 
portant for  those  In  the  lumber  business 
and  the  homebullders  to  have  some  as- 
surance of  what  the  future  may  hold  on 
this  question  and  to  be  able  to  plan 
accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  bUI.  as  well  as 
articles  bearing  upon  this  subject  from 
the  October  1970  issue  of  National  Tim- 
ber Industry:  the  September  1970  issue  of 
National  Timber  Industry;  the  Oregon 
Statesman  by  A.  Robert  Smith :  and  the 
NAHB  Journal  of  Homebuilding  for  No- 
vember, 1970. 

ITie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Kennkdv)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  the  ar- 
ticles will  be  printed  In  the  Recois. 

The  bill  (3.  4515)  to  Insure  adequate 
supplies  of  timber  for  housing  construc- 
tion in  furtherance  of  tlie  national  bous- 
ing goal  established  In  the  Housing  Act 
of   1949.  iniroduced  by  Mr.  Pacicwood. 


for  hlmseil  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  ita  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4519 
Be  i(  tnacted  by  the  Smatt  anil  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Act  of  April  12.  1B28.  as 
amended  (IS  t7.S.C.  ei7(a)).  la  amended  by 
atrlkln.i;  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ia7a". 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  are  as  follows; 

Loo  EXPOKT8  SoAa  WriH  U.S.  HotrsiNO 
Sekn  SraiNa  Victim 

Portland,  Orec. — West  Coaat  log  exports 
rose  again  In  July,  this  time  to  2S9.2  mU- 
lion  board  feet,  the  Pacific  Northwest  For- 
est it  Range  Experiment  station   reported. 

This  compared  with  252,3  million  feet  In 
Juno  and  with  184.4  mlUlon  feet  to  July, 
of  1969. 

More  than  9S%  of  the  exports  go  to  Japan. 

The  rising  level  of  exports  posea  a  serious 
threat  to  the  anticipated  recovery  of  the 
American  housing  market.  Bronson  J.  Lewis, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Ply- 
wood Assn..  warned. 

He  noted  the  increasing  pace  makes  exten- 
sion of  the  "Morse  Amendment"  even  more 
Imperative  The  amendment  limits  export 
of  raw  logs  from  federal  lands.  In  the  West, 
to  '260  million  board  feet  annually.  It  docs 
not  affect  e.xport  of  logs  grown  on  private 
lands.  Unless  extended,  it  wUl  expire  at  the 
end  of  1971.  Lewis  blamed  the  exporU  for 
Infiated  stumpage  price  during  a  time  of 
slow  domestic  markets. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1970,  log 
exports  were  1,429  million  board  feet  against 
1.212  million  for  the  same  part  of  '69. 

These  figures  compare  with  exports  of 
2,232  million  for  all  of  1988  and  1,654  mil- 
lion for  all  of  '67.  As  recently  a>  1983,  how- 
ever, the  total  West  Coast  log  export  was 
only  350  million  board  feet. 

Value  of  July  log  exporu  was  «32.2  mil- 
lion— or  an  average  of  tll4.26M  for  Douglas 
fir.  S325.80  for  Port  Orford  cedar  and  »124.- 
25  for  "other  softwoods." 

Congressman  John  Dellenback  (Rep.- 
Oreg  )  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  continue  the 
Mor^  limitation  Indefinitely. 

Log  £xpost8  Glide  Above  1969  Levels  BtT 
Action     Untakxn 

Portland,  Oxec.— West  Coaat  log  exports 
tor  August  1970  were  210,386M  board  feet— 
up  from  199.169M  In  August  1969.  The  Au- 
gust 70  figure  was.  however,  down  from  the 
259.2  mifllon  feet  exported  m  July. 

About  95%    of  the  exports  go  to  Japan. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1970.  total 
log  exports  from  the  West  Coast  were 
1.645.3  million  feet  compared  with  1,411.2 
million  feet  for  the  same  two-thirds  ol  1969. 
The  Increase  thus  Is  233"a  mUllon  board 
feet. 

Of  the  Auguat  1970  exports.  137.228M 
originated  in  the  Washington  customs  dis- 
trict, e3.743M  In  the  Oregon  dutrict,  10,- 
269M  In  the  San  Francisco  district  and 
9M5M  in  Alaska. 

Of  the  total  210.385  of  logs  exported  la 
August,  202.078M  were  destined  for  Japan, 
Including  the  entire  volume  originating  In 
California,  other  origins:  Washington,  133,- 
090M,  Oregon,  81,922M   and  Alaska,  e79M. 

Average  value  of  all  logs  exported  in 
August  was  •116.70M.  By  species  this  In- 
cluded 8130  32M  for  Douglas  fir,  S24a.64  for 
Port  Orford  cedar  and  8114.62  for  other  soft- 
woods. 
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This  represented  &  sharp  rise  from  the 
July  TKliM  of  •114^6M  for  Douglu  fir.  but 
drops  from  IsaS-SOO  for  cedar  and  $124^5 
for  the  whitewoods. 

Congressman  John  Z>ellenback  (Rep. -Ore.) 
apparently  now  feels  any  extensions  of  log 
export  limitations  will  have  to  come  In  the 
1971  Congress.  The  law  ("Morse  amend- 
ment") which  limits  export  of  raw  logs  from 
federal  lands  in  the  West  to  350  million 
board  feet  annually.  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
a:    the  end  of   1971. 

Sat  Satonaba  to  U.S.  Hot'siNC  and   Jobs 

The  U.S.  cannot  afTord  to  tolerate  the 
c'.irrent  renewed  Increases  In  log  exports  to 
Japan ! 

Not  only  do  these  raw  material  exports  de- 
stroy the  Jobs  of  American  workmen  but. 
henceforth,  the  U.S.  will  need  the  wood  at 
home. 

West  Coast  log  exports  spurted  to  259.2 
million  feet  In  July,  following  an  extremely 
high  2473-mUllon  foot  June. 

The  June-July  level  would  mean  an  annual 
log  export  rate  of  more  than  three  billion 
board  feet  per  year. 

This  is  clearly  intolerable! 

The  old  record  high  was  about  2.2  billion 
feet  exported  in  '68.  The  federal  govern- 
ment then  finally  acted  to  Umlt  export  of 
lugs  from  federal  lands. 

But,  public  OR  private,  the  American  peo- 
ple need  the  wood  for  sheUer, 

The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  recently  predicted 
we  may  have  1.6  million  housing  starts  In 
*71,  compared  with  perhaps  1.45  million  this 
year.  That  Increase  would  require  fully  Xy^ 
billion  feet  of  additional  lumber  and  ply- 
wood! 

The  preservationists  Insist  we  should  be 
cutting  from  a  much  smaller  forest  base — if 
we  cut  at  all!  If  we  are  to  tlmlw  the  num- 
ber of  trees  we  cut.  perhaps  the  wood  pro- 
duced should  serve  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans before  thoae  of  Japanese. 

Three  billion  board  feet  Is  roughly  one- 
ninth  to  one-eighth  of  the  annual  sawlog 
production  of  the  United  States,  and  export 
is  of  the  highest  quality.  Second  grade  ma- 
terial Is  left  for  the  American  mills  after 
Japanese  buyers  have  creamed  the  log  rafts. 

Three  billion  board  feet  of  logs  represents 
mere  than  half  of  the  enormous  lumber 
Imports  which  the  U.S.  must  buy  from  Can- 
ada each  year. 

Meanwhile,  Japanese  buying  pressure 
lights  fires  under  U.S.  stiunpage  prices.  In 
turn  raising  the  cost  of  housing  to  the 
American  people  and  helping  to  price  wood 
out  of  some  markets.  Through  It  all,  the 
American  family  must  wait  for  adequate 
bousing  while  the  Japanese  are  housed  first. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  Sayonara  to 
this  system  I 

LuMBCB  Cost  Bike  Is  Pcared 
(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

WAsmnoTON. — The  Nixon  admlnlstra- 
tlon  has  neglected  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
another  lumber  shortage  and  price  spiral 
when  housing  begins  to  boom,  according  to 
Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt,  R-Ore. 

"I'm  fearful  that  we  are  going  to  be  back 
In  a  high  price  lumber  crunch  next  spring." 
declared  Congressman  Wyatt.  "And  I  don't 
think  the  ndmlnlstratton  has  done  anything 
at  all  about  It." 

Wyatt  recalled  that  In  1969.  when  lumber 
prices  skyrocketed  and  home  building  was 
booming,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  from  the 
administration  about  increasing  tlmt>er  sup- 
plies through  more  Intensive  management 
of  forests.  Then  Interest  rates  went  up, 
home  construction  slumped  and  so  did  lum* 
ber  prices,  and  little  has  happened  since 
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to  change  the  basic  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  1969. 

Wyatt  said  he  has  been  urging  a  10-year 
federal  reforestation  program  on  the  national 
forests  and  the  o&C  forestlands  of  western 
Oregon. 

"We  should  be  planting  every  acre  of  land 
not  already  under  reforestation,  and  that 
would  increase  the  allowable  cut  significant- 
ly." Wyatt  maintained. 

Be  would  also  like  to  see  the  administra- 
tion offer  a  program  of  incentives  to  private 
landowners  to  undertake  Intensive  reforesta- 
tion, such  as  tax  writeoffs  of  the  cost  of  tree 
planting  In  the  year  that  It  Is  done.  Other 
means  might  include  furnishing  seedlings  at 
cost  or  less,  be  suggested. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  has  happened  or  ap- 
pears to  be  In  the  works. 

La5t  June  President  Nixon  released  the 
findlng-s  of  a  cabinet  task  force  on  lumtier 
and  plywood  and  directed  the  federal  for- 
estry agencies  to  "formulate  plans  to  Im- 
prove the  level  and  quality  of  management 
of  forest  lands  ...  to  permit  Increased  har- 
vest ol  softwood  timber  consistent  with  sus- 
tained yield,  environmental  quality  and 
multiple  use  objectives." 

The  Forest  Service,  following  up  on  Nix- 
on's order,  reportedly  requested  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year.  No 
one  will  say  how  much  was  requested — but 
the  amount  was  axed  somewhere  up  the  line 
of  authority. 

Hence  In  mid -September,  when  Nixon 
asked  Congress  for  supplemental  funds  to- 
taling S366  mUllon,  the  Forest  Service  re- 
quest was  omitted.  Included  in  that  presi- 
dential request  was  $300,000  for  a  bus  system 
in  Yosemlte  National  Park  to  reduce  auto 
trafllc  congestion,  J500.000  for  more  fire  pro- 
tection by  Bureau  of  I*and  Management  in 
Alaska,  and  $1,270,000  to  study  an  alternate 
site  for  a  new  Jet  airport  in  Florida  that 
won't  impair  Everglades  National  Park. 

Federal  agencies  are  receiving  the  bad 
news  that  they  must  hold  down  spending 
to  current  levels  or  make  cutbacks  because  of 
an  expected  federal  deficit.  Reportedly  the 
forestry  agencies  are  receiving  no  preferen- 
tial treatment,  which  indicates  there  Is  no 
administration  plan  to  Implement  Inten- 
sive forest  management — building  more 
timber  access  roads,  increasing  reforesta- 
tion, thinnings  and  salvage  operations — t>e- 
cause  the  president  doesn't  think  It  is  Im- 
portant enough  to  spend  the  necessary  funds. 

Best  Housing  Teiab  in  20  Txabs  Possible  in 
1971 

NAHB'B  Metropolitan  forecasters  see  con- 
tinuing improvement  In  housing  starts  for 
the  remainder  of  tbe  year,  and  see  1971  as 
possibly  the  most  productive  in  20  years. 

The  forecasters  optimism  was  bolstered  by 
a  continuation  of  record  flows  of  savings  into 
.Havings  and  loan  associations,  some  easing  in 
Interest  rates,  and  aggressive  growth  in  mon- 
ey supply. 

For  the  second  consecutive  quarter,  the 
NAHB  Metropolitan  Housing  Forecast  Index 
turned  up.  It  had  shown  signs  of  leveling  In 
the  first  quarter  when  It  declined  only  slight- 
ly to  79.5  points  from  80.5  In  December.  In  th« 
second  quarter  the  Index  rose  to  82,5.  and  the 
latest  forecast  put  the  index  at  90  (index. 
1962-1963  =  100). 

The  forecasters  now  expect  housing  starts 
to  be  about  1.45  million  units  this  year.  They 
see  the  rise  as  concentrated  mainly  in  single 
family  units.  The  multifamlly  sector  still  ap- 
pears somewhat  sluggish. 

Looking  ahead,  the  forecasters  anticipate 
a  substantia]  Increase  In  housing  starts  In 
1971 — between  150,000  to  200,000  units. 
Whether  these  expectations  will  be  realised 
depends  to  some  extent  on  mortgage  interest 


rate.^.  An  easing  undoubtedly  would  Increase 
prospects  for  a  healthy  production  rise. 

Other  economists  share  in  the  optimistic 
view  taken  by  NAHB  s  forecasters.  James  J. 
O'Leary.  executive  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  expects  1.7  million  housing  starts 
In  1971. 

Townsend-Oreensipan  k  Co.  predicts  1.6 
mlUlon  staru.  With  substantial  gains  In  gov- 
ernment programs,  the  best  housing  year  in 
two  decades  is  likely. 

In  the  past  20  years  housing  starts  crossed 
the  1.6  million  mark  only  twice:  in  1955. 
with  1.646.000  uUts.  and  In  1983.  with  1.- 
642.000.  The  record  was  reached  in  1950 
when   I.9S2.000  units  were  started. 

S    *    L    INFLOW    AT    KCCORO    RATS 

Tiie  flow  of  funds  Into  lending  Institutions 
such  as  commercial  banks,  mutual  saving.s 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations  con- 
tinued to  improve.  The  savings  rate  (savings 
as  a  percenta{!e  of  disposable  income)  has 
been  improving  steadily  since  It  reached  a 
low  of  5-3:;.  in  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1969. 

The  first  quarterly  saving  rate  Increased 
to  6.6";  from  G.4':;  in  the  la.it  quarter  ol 
1909.  It  Increased  again  in  the  second  quar- 
ter to  7.6'.; — one  of  the  highest  quarterly 
rates  in  mauy  years. 

For  savings  and  loans,  the  Inflow  repre- 
sented an  all-time  record  for  the  July-Au- 
gust-September quarter — «2.397  blllioa.  Only 
a  year  ago  84cLs  were  confronted  by  a  rapid 
decline  in  savings. 

The  commercial  savings  picture  now  i^ 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1969  banks 
were  in  a  minus  (6  billion  position.  This 
year,  tot  the  same  period,  they  are  in  plus 
position  with  »22.6  billion  in  net  savings. 

Mutual  savings  banks'  recovery  has  been 
somewhat  slower.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1970  they  are  21 '„  ahead  of  last  year. 
with  some  »2,44  bUUon  net  savings  com- 
pared to  $2  blUlon  last  year. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  still  down 
about  30 ',i  compared  to  last  year. 

MONET   MARKETS  SHOW  IMPBOVE»ENT 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  ol 
money  supply  (currency  and  demand  de- 
poelts)  continued  to  Increase.  On  a  six- 
month  basis  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  was 
4.8'.;,  or  Just  about  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  suggested  as  a  reasonable 
target. 

By  adding  to  this  narrow  definition  of 
money  supply  the  time  deposits  (including 
large  CDs),  the  increase  Is  at  an  annual  rate 
of  11'^  for  the  six-month  period.  Excluding 
targe  CDs,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  1a 
9,0',* . 

In  the  mortgage  markets  there  have  been 
Indications  of  a  leveling  in  the  effective  in- 
terest rates.  This  was  first  apparent  In  a 
softening  m  fees,  discounts  and  the  like. 
These  "penalties."  charged  In  addition  to 
contract  interest  rates,  have  been  declining 
In  the  past  seven  months. 

In  addition,  there  is  evidence  of  less  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  lenders  to  Insist  upon 
equity  "klckerfi"  In  contractual  agreements 
with  builders  or  Investors. 

HOUSING  tNVENTOaT   ftlSES  BY    IS  PCaCCNT 

Importance  of  statistics  being  developed 
from  the  1970  Census  has  been  stressed  by 
Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  NAHB  executive  vice 
president,  in  major  addresses  at  the  NAHB 
Fall  Meeting  In  Boston,  and  at  the  Interna- 
tional Apartment  Conference  in  Washmgton. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  released 
housing  inventory  figures  for  46  states.  The 
fbHowlng  table  oompares  th«  lOOO  and  1970 
inventory  figures  for  these  states.  For  the  45 
states,  there  was  an  increase  of  15%  to 
60^17,418  units  from  44,260.748  lUlU. 
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Since  1960  the  mulcl-fanily  stiare  of  hous- 
ing scarU  haa  been  Increaalng  steadily.  In 
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I.  Housing  S 

StMGLE.  Mdltipij;  STAtTs  BoTH  Climb;  Rate 
Exceeds  1.5  Million 

The  rise  In  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
and  continued  strength  In  building  permits 
indicate  more  zest  in  the  housing  pick-up. 
The  starts  rate  should  continue  to  rise  slowly 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  a  1.6  or 
1  7  million  rate. 

Optimism  based  on  permits  issued  in  Au- 
gust was  borne  out  by  a  6.5%  Increase  in  the 
aeasonaUy  adjusted  annual  rata  of  bousing 


9  Ecoflomics  Dcpjrimtfil  tstimate. 

starts  during  September.  True  to  expecta- 
tions, the  rate  rose  from  a  revised  August  fig- 
ure of  1,412.000  to  1.504.000  units. 

Multiple  and  single  starts  were  up  an  iden- 
tical percentage — from  an  August  figure  of 
562.000  to  620,000  for  mulUs,  and  B30.000  to 
684.000  for  singles.  Only  the  North  Central 
region  failed  to  share  in  the  gain,  falling 
9.5%  from  the  August  rate  of  295.000.  The 
Northeast  rose  by  11.8%  to  199,000:  the 
South.  4.9%  to  669,000;  and  the  West  boomed 
23.6%  to  369.000  units. 


While  actual  starts  remained  down  I0  2'. 
from  the  same  nine-month  period  in  J969 
(1.043.000  vs.  1.164.700),  this  was  an  Im- 
provement over  August  when  actual  start* 
were  off  11.4%  for  the  period.  Singles  were 
down  7.5%:  multiples,  14.1%.  Multiples  cur- 
rently represent  42.8%  of  this  year's  total. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  permits 
rose  for  the  second  consecutive  month  In 
September.  The  September  increase  was  3,2', 
to  1.368.000:  August's  rate  had  Increased 
S.3V  over  July. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  leg- 
islation should  not  be  confused  with  any 
upcoming  problems  we  are  going  to  have 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
trade  policies  of  tliis  Nation.  When  we 
deal  with  the  soft  wood  supply  timber  in 
this  Nation,  we  are  dealing  with  a  lim- 
ited commodity. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  timber  in  this  country 
to  talce  care  of  conservation  and  the 
needs  of  the  construction  industry  of  this 
coimtry,  including  the  export  of  lumber 
to  Japan  and  principally  in  the  foreign 
markets. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  to  limit  the  export 
of  lumber  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  right  of  free  trade  or 
any  imposition  of  an  artificial  trade 
barrier. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  simply  saying  we 
do  not  have  enough  of  a  precious  raw 
commodity  to  go  around  and  imder  those 
circumstances  I  think  the  United  States 
must  look  to  its  conservation,  to  its  home 
building  needs  first,  and  only  when  it  has 
supplied  those  needs  can  it  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  overseas  markets. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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these  securities  and  has  supplied  this  inloimslion  as  a  seivice  to  the  readers  ol  this  masasine  at 
the  rei]iiest  ot  its  publisher. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  REAL  PRIORITY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  a  busy  schedule  during  the 
coming  weeks;  much  work  is  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  91st  Congress  can  final- 
ly adjourn.  But  in  the  heat  of  debate  and 
the  pressure  of  action,  we  must  never 
forget  that  there  are  still  some  1,400 
American  men  who  depend  on  us  to  help 
win  their  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
North  Vietnam  prisons. 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  prison- 
ers for  more  than  4  years  now.  Some 
have  been  held  for  as  long  as  5  years. 
They  are  condemned  to  a  life  that  iacks 
even  the  minimum  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. They  are  not  fed  an  adequate  diet. 
They  do  not  receive  proper  medical  at- 
tention. They  are  not  allowed  privacy. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  communicate 
even  on  a  catch-as-catch-t^n  basis  with 
their  families.  Many  of  them  have  not 
been  officially  reported  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  Is  up  to  us,  as  elected  otScials  of  this 
Government  and  also  as  private  citizens, 
to  do  whatever  we  can  at  all  times  to  at- 
tempt to  ease  the  lot  of  these  Americans 
and  their  brave  families  who  wait  for 
them  at  home.  This  must  ever  be  a  mat- 
ter of  top  priority  for  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  as  it  must  be  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withopt  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Itnow  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan  have  been  struck  by  what 
may  very  well  be  one  of  the  worst,  if  not 
the  worst,  catastrophes  in  modem  his- 
tory, indeed  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  with  the  possibility  that  the  death 
toll  from  that  catastrophe  may  rise  to 
half  a  million  people  or  more. 

Because  of  the  Inaccessibility  of  the 
area,  no  one  really  knows  how  many  peo- 
ple have  perished,  how  many  more  are 
endangered  by  the  epidemic  of  disease 
that  is  already  underway,  and  the  addi- 
tional problems  of  feeding  the  devastated 
area.  But  one  thing  is  becoming  clear — 
that  a  critical  factor  In  the  relief  opera- 
tions is  the  desperate  need  for  suitable 
transport:  and  in  this  situation  heli- 
copters seem  to  be  about  the  only  means 
of  transport  that  is  available. 

It  occurred  to  me,  in  reading  the  news 
reports  this  morning  on  this  matter,  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  respond  to  this  situation.  If  I  may  have 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  just  a 
moment.  I  should  like  to  read  two  para- 
graphs from  pertinent  news  reports  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  that  tmder- 
score  ttie  need  for  helicopters  in  this  area. 
First,  the  New  York  Times  acount,  and  I 
read  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  article: 

tt  Is  only  100  miles  from  ISacca  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rllsaster  area  In  the  Oanges  Delta, 
where,  a(K»rdtng  to  some  estimates,  bait  a 
million  or  more  people  have  perished.  How- 
ever, the  area  Is  virtually  Inaccessible  by 
road.  and.  with  only  one  helicopter  available 
In  East  Pakistan,  very  few  air  drops  have  been 
made. 

The  same  point  is  made  in  today's 
Washington  Post  article,  and  I  read  as 
follows: 

Tivo  small  American  helicopters  are  arriv- 
ing from  Nepal  hut  they  are  Bell  4768.  limited 
to  a  600-pound  load.  Pour  more  U.S.  hell- 
copters  are  being  sent  In  crates  from  Fort 
Bragg.  V,C.,  but  they  will  take  IB  hours  to 
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assemble   and   cannot   b«   operational   before 
Sunday. 

The  Kick  and  starving  Islanders  could  be 
ju»t  so  many  more  flffures  on  the  death  toll 
by  that  time,  relief  workers  fear. 

It  is  clear  not  only  that  there  is  a  des- 
perate need  for  helicopter  support  In 
this  area  as  supplies  are  being  moved  in 
and  the  dead,  wounded,  and  starving  are 
being  evacuated,  but  also  that  the  United 
States  may  be  in  a  very  unique,  and  al- 
most incredible,  position  to  respond  to 
this  situation,  in  that  we  have  large  num- 
bers of  helicopters  already  in  the  Asian 
area,  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  any  helicop- 
ters that  can  possibly  be  spared  from  the 
defense  of  our  forces  now  involved  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  could  be  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  this  disaster  area. 
What  we  would  have  demonstrated  there 
is  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  death 
being  converted  to  an  instrument  of  life. 

So  I  have  sent  that  suggestion  this 
morning,  in  a  letter  already  delivered  to 
the  While  House,  to  the  President,  com- 
mending him  on  the  action  already  taken, 
but  urging  that  we  take  advantage  of  this 
unprecedented  situation  and  make  heli- 
copter support  available. 

I  should  hke  to  read  into  tlie  Recobd 
the  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  the  White 
House  this  morning; 

Dear  Ma.  Prcsidcnt:  Tbe  disaster  which 
struck  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  thla  part 
weekend  must  be  numbered  among  the  meet 
flreadful  catastrophes  In  the  history  of  hu- 
man experience.  Its  magnitude  defies 
descrlptloD. 

Countless  thousands  have  already  perished. 
Thousands  more  are  threatened  with  dlsesAe 
and  death  unless  food,  water,  medical  assist- 
ance, shelter,  and  sanitation  facilities  are 
supplied  in  massive  amounts  within  a  very 
short  period.  And  this  In  a  region  where  such 
commodities  are  In  pitifully  short  supply 
In  tbe  best  of  times. 

Surely  all  Americans  of  good  conscience 
stand  with  you  in  your  determination  to 
proTlde  all  possible  assistance.  Tour  actions 
thus  far.  Including  emergency  allocaLtons  of 
funds  and  food,  will  receive  wide  support. 

There  is  gtwd  reason  to  fear,  however,  that 
the  aid  we  and  other  nations  stand  ready 
to  supply  might  be  unavailing,  for  simple 
want  of  transport.  There  is  a  desperate 
shortage  of  tbe  means  for  moving  supplies 
where  they  are  needed. 

Cargo  aircraft.  Including  C-130'b  which 
have  been  made  avaUable,  are  too  fast  for 
successful  low-flying  airdrops  of  supplies. 
They  must  be  even  less  useful  for  evacuation, 
since  they  have  no  place  to  land.  Conse- 
quently, nearly  a  week  after  the  calamity, 
we  atlll  hear  only  estimates  of  the  total  de- 
struction because  many  of  the  affected  Is- 
lands have  not  yet  even  been  reached,  let 
alone  supplied  with  the  materials  needed  to 
sustain  what  life  remains. 

Pakistani  relief  commissioner  A.  M.  An- 
isuazzaman  has  left  no  doubt  about  the  most 
pressing  requirement  for  organization  of  an 
adequate  relief  program:  "helicopters,  hell- 
copters  and  helicopters." 

This  Is  a  need  which  we  are  uniquely  ca- 
pable of  fulfUUng.  HeUcopters  are  Ideally 
suited  for  the  work  which  must  be  done,  and 
the  United  States  has  more  of  these  aircraft 
than  any  other  nation — probably  more  than 
all  nations  combined.  What  is  more,  we, 
alone,  already  have  large  numbers  in  the 
Asian  region. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  every  helicopter 
and  crew  not  now  urgently  required  in  Viet- 
nam be  moved  from  that  conflict  to  help  In 
the  Pakistani  relief  effort.  They  abould  be 


accompanied  by  as  many  flxed-wing  trans- 
port aircraft  as  can  be  spared  under  the  same 
standard,  for  collection  and  delivery  of  sup- 
plies to  airfields  nearest  the  points  of  need. 

I  presume  that  a  number  of  these  air- 
craft have  already  become  surplus  in 
Vietnam  because  of  declining  American  In- 
volvement in  the  war.  Reductions  Vn  the 
intensity  of  conflict  brought  by  the  monsoon 
season  should  release  others  on  at  least  a 
temporary  basis.  There  have  been  recent  re- 
port!? that  aerial  assaults  are  becoming 
counterproductive  In  any  event  because  of 
their  Interference  with  efforts  to  resettle  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  population.  These  fac- 
tors and  others  suggest  that  a  great  and  pos- 
sibly decisive  contribution  to  the  relief  effort 
could  be  made  without  in  any  way  endanger- 
ing our  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Beyond  this.  It  would  be  worthwhile  ex- 
ploring the  chance  that  North  Vietnamese 
and  National  Liberation  Front  forces  might 
cooperate  to  allow  an  even  greater  diversion 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case — through 
a  temporary  ceasefire  or  other  arrangement. 
The  aid  already  supplied  by  China  and  the 
Soviet  Dnlon  lUustratea  that  this  is  an  effort 
which  political  differences  need  not  Impede. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  agonized  over 
the  purposes  and  the  consequences  of  this 
rmtlon's  enormous  military  effort  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  offer  a  prac- 
tical means  of  expressing  the  compassion 
our  entire  society  feels  for  the  people  of 
East  FaklstAn.  They  are  In  full  accord  with 
the  humanitarian  Instincts  which  have  char- 
acterized our  actions  so  frequently  In  the 
past. 

And  they  would  display  to  the  people  of 
Asia  and  elsewhere  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  awesome  power  and  technology 
of  the  United  States  can  relieve  suffering 
rather  than  inflicting  It;  can  save  life  rather 
than  destroying  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  addition  to  the  letter  to 
the  President  which  I  have  just  read,  the 
two  articles  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  their 
entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRD, 
as  follows : 
CoPTza  SacntTAGK  BU.KS  Cyclone  Aid — Om.T 

Omb  Now  Available  in   East  Pakistan — 

Two  Sent  Pbom  Nepal  bt  Unh-eo  Statcs 

Dacca.  Pakistan,  November  18. — 'iy>ns  of 
relief  supplies  were  flown  to  East  Pakistan 
today,  but  the  lack  of  communications  with 
the  survivors  of  Friday's  cyclone  and  tidal 
wave  kept  most  of  the  help  from  reaching 
them. 

It  Is  only  100  miles  from  Dacca  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  disaster  area  in  the  Ganges  Delta, 
where,  according  to  some  esUmates,  half  a 
million  or  more  people  have  perished.  Bow- 
ever,  the  area  is  virtually  Inaccessible  by 
road,  and,  with  only  one  heUcopter  available 
In  East  Pakistan,  very  few  air  drops  have 
been  made. 

Two  American  clvlUan  helicopters  from 
the  American  aid  mission  In  Nepal  were 
reported  on  their  way  here,  and  they  are 
scheduled  to  start  dropping  relief  supplies 
tomorrow.  Pour  tJnlted  States  Army  helicop- 
ters also  on  the  way,  are  expected  to  begin 
relief  operations  on  Friday. 

LEAVES   ABE  CANCELED 

The  government  of  East  Pakistan  an- 
nounced today  that  the  disaster  zone  would 
be  treated  as  a  "major  calamity"  area,  with 
leaves  canceled  for  all  Government  employees 
engaged  In  relief  work. 

The  Government  has  come  under  criticism 
for  not  having  done  so  earlier.  Students 
demanding  the  action  had  inarched  through 
the  streets  of  Dacca. 
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The  central  Pakistani  Government,  based 
in  West  Pakistan.  I.OOO  miles  away — Indian 
territory  is  in  between— has  also  been  crit- 
icized. 

Relief  officials  here  said  their  greatest  need 
was  helicopters,  and  they  noted  that  the 
Pakistani  Air  Force  had  such  aircraft  in 
West  Pakistan,  (The  Dally  Telegraph  of  Lon- 
don quoted  the  Relief  Commissioner,  A.  M. 
Anlsuzzman,  as  having  said  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  get  any  of  them  and  that  he  did  not 
know  why.) 

There  was  concern  among  relief  workers 
that  disease  and  starvation  could  exact  a 
heavy  toll  among  the  survivors  of  the  cy- 
clone unless  relief  supplies  could  be  de- 
livered quickly.  Among  the  planes  arriving 
today  with  supplies  were  aircraft  from  Swit- 
zerland and  West  Germany.  A  Boeing  707  was 
reported  to  have  transported  25  tons  of  tents, 
clothing,  blankets  and  medicine  from  West 
Germany  and  then  to  have  flown  to  Turkey 
for  another  load. 

TWO  PLANES  POOM  DUN 

The  Pakistani  radio  reported  that  two 
planeloads  arrived  from  Iran.  Shah  Mo- 
hammed Rl  Pahlevi  has  declared  the  Paki- 
stani tragedy  an  Iranian  one  as  well.  Other 
countries  sending  relief  goods  Included  the 
United  States.  Britain  and  France. 

In  addition  to  the  helicopters  the  United 
States  was  providing  as  Its  Initial  contribu- 
tion »lO-milllon  in  emergency  food  supplies. 
President  Nixon  ordered  the  use  of  funds 
held  In  Pakistan  that  are  owed  to  the 
United  States  for  such  Items  as  grain  pur- 
chases and  the  reimbursement  of  direct  dol- 
lar relief  costs. 

With  much  of  the  dlsoRter  area  still  under 
water  and  Inaccessible,  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  final  death  toll  would  b«. 
The  official  estimate  stood  at  56.000.  But 
some  officials,  as  quoted  by  Tbe  Pakistan 
Times,  the  English -language  daUy  published 
in  West  Pakistan  In  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi 
expressed  fear  that  the  figure  might  reach  a 
million. 

children's    CLOTUes    TJNNEEDEO 

Belief  workers  who  had  reached  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  offshore  Islands  sent  back  word 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  children's 
clothing  they  had  taken  with  them,  as  all 
tbe  children  there  had  died.  Other  teams 
going  out  from  Dacca  were  advised  to  take 
with  them  only  clothing  for  adults. 

DisPDTK  OvEB  Pilots  ■• 

Dacca,  November  18. — A  question  of  which 
country's  pilots  should  fly  relief  helicopters 
has  delayed  delivery  of  urgently  needed  air- 
craft from  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
Pakistani  relief  official.^  said  today. 

Pakistani  officials  said  theUr  Government 
wanted  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  pro- 
vide the  aircraft  for  use  by  Paktstanl  pilou. 
But  Washington  refused  to  go  along,  the 
officials  said,  so  Pakistan  backed  down  and 
the  helicopters  were  expected  to  arrive  late 
tomorrow. 

British  aid  Included  five  million  water  pur- 
ification tablew  donated,  by  a  drug  company. 
Each  tablet  was  said  to  be  sufficient  to  purity 
a  gallon  of  polluted  water. 

Britain  is  flying  in  13  mUltary  landing 
craft  from  Singapore  to  aid  In  rescue  work, 
the  Government  said. 

Twenty  Coonthies  Send  Aid 
Geneva,  November  18.~Hennk  Beer,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  reported  today  that  t3-mllIlon  in 
medicines,  tenu.  blankeU.  vitamins,  water- 
purifying  equipment  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies for  the  stricken  East  Pakistani  area 
were  now  "In  the  pipeline." 

These  supplies,  be  said  in  an  Interview, 
have  been  provided  by  Red  Croes  societies  in 
30  countries. 

He  announced  that  the  Society  In  Com- 
munist China  had  donated  the  equivalent  of 
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•  1.4-mllllon  of  which  t400.000  was  In  cash 
and  the  rest  In  supplies. 

Emphasizing  the  difficulty  of  delivering  the 
supplies  to  the  homeless  of  the  Ganges  Delta 
region,  he  said  both  large  and  small  hell- 
copters  were  urgently  needed,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  at  least  two  dozen.  Mr.  Beer 
put  the  number  of  the  homeless  at  two  and  . 
a  half  mill  ton. 

Ptmo  roB  Aid  Set  Up 
Washington,  November  18 — Among  the 
agencies  accepting  contributions  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  tbe  Ganges  Delta  disaster  is  the 
newly  organized  Pakistan  Cyclone  Relief 
Fund.  Inc.  It's  address  is  P.O.  Box  1670. 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company,  Pit- 
teen  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005-  Contributions  are  tax- 
deductible. 

The  fund  was  organized  yesterday  with  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  president  of  the  American  Se- 
curity and  Trust  Company;  Robert  D.  Mur- 
phy, chairman  of  Corning  tnteruational,  and 
Walter  S.  Surrey,  lawyer,  as  co-chairmen. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  19.  1970] 
Pakistan  Flood  Relief  Stalled 

Dacca,  Pakistan,  Not.  18. — Aid  officials  to- 
day raced  desperately  against  time  to  save 
thousands  of  men.  women  and  children  who 
survived  East  Pakistan's  disastrous  cyclone 
Last  week  and  now  face  death  from  hunger 
anddlseaae. 

Starration,  cholera  and  typhoid  threaten 
to  overwhelm  the  survivors  as  they  wait  for 
food,  medicine  and  shelter,  pouring  in  from 
all  over  the  world, 

ThU  is  the  grim  reality  facing  officials 
trying  to  get  relief  supplies  Into  the  water- 
logged, near  inaccessible  disaster  eone  where 
34.000  persons  are  known  dead  and  where 
experienced  observers  fear  the  toll  will  reach 
600.000. 

The  peasants  and  fishermen  In  the  shat- 
tered low-lying  islands  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
urgently  need  airdropped  supplies  if  they 
are  to  survive  much  longer.  But  there  Is  a 
desperate  shortage  of  helicopters,  essential 
to  make  the  pinpoint  drops  necessary  In  re- 
gions still  under  water  and  unreachable  by 
normal  planes. 

The  disclosure  by  Relief  Commissioner  A. 
M.  Anlsuzzaman  that  only  one  helicopter 
was  immediately  available  for  the  vital  task 
has  heightened  anxieties  and  anger  among 
organisers  here. 

Dozens  of  small  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal were  still  untouched  by  relief  workers. 
Survivors  told  newsmen  their  drinking  water 
came  from  pools  befouled  by  corpses  of  hu- 
man beings  and  cattle  and  their  only  food 
was  rotting  rice  kernels  they  burned  before 
eating  to  kill  the  stench. 

Officials  discounted  reports  of  widespread 
cholera  In  the  stricken  area. 

"The  incidence  of  cholera  Is  Insignificant 
compared  to  other  problems  of  relief  here." 
said  Dr.  Wiley  H.  Mosley,  chief  of  epidemi- 
ology of  the  cholera  laboratory  run  by  Paki- 
stan and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, 

In  Washington  President  Nixon  ordered  an 
Initial  allocation  of  «I0  million  in  govern- 
ment funds  for  relief. 

Two  small  American  helicopters  are  ar- 
riving from  Nepal  but  they  are  Bell  47es. 
limited  to  a  600-pound  load.  Four  more  U.S. 
helicopters  are  being  sent  in  orates  from 
Port  Bragg.  N.C..  but  they  will  take  19  hours 
to  assemble  and  cannot  be  operational  before 
Sunday. 

The  sick  and  starving  Islanders  could  be 
JUBt  so  many  more  figures  on  the  death  toll 
by  that  time,  relief  workers  fear. 

To  add  to  tbe  burden  the  airstrip  at  Barlsal 
which  Is  within  SO  miles  of  the  least  acces- 
sible stricken  areas,  cannot  be  used  because 
of  maintenance  and  supply  problems. 


China  today  promised  aid  worth  11.3  mil- 
lion to  East  Pakistan,  tbe  New  China  News 
Agency  said.  Tbe  Soviet  Union,  which  said 
a  vessel  already  has  delivered  food  and  medi- 
cine, was  reported  to  be  examining  the  need 
for  further  help. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND 
ASIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request  sent  to 
Congress  yesterday  by  the  President  rep- 
resents a  prudent  minimum  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  for  our  friends 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  With  this 
support,  they  will  be  able  to  pursue  the 
goals  of  freedom  and  independence 
which  they  desire  and  which  will  rein- 
force this  Nation's  security  as  well. 

By  approving  the  request,  Congress 
will  join  the  President  in  another  step 
Into  the  decade  of  the  seventies — a  fur- 
ther and  important  step  toward  less  di- 
rect American  involvement  abroad  while 
we  help  threatened  coimtries  asstmie  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

Tliis  appropriation  request:  imple- 
ments the  Nixon  doctrine: 

Reasserts  our  deep  interest  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East; 
buttresses  the  confidence  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  U5.  willingness  to  stand 
by  them. 

Cautions  adveisaiies  that  our  interest 
in  entering  an  era  of  negotiations  stems 
not  from  weakness  or  lack  of  resolve,  but 
from  a  genuine  desire  to  end  human  suf- 
fering and  to  embark  on  a  generation  of 
peace. 

As  President  Nixon  said  m  his  message 
yesterday: 

We  must  signal  clearly  to  the  world,  to 
those  who  threaten  freedom  as  well  as  those 
who  uphold  freedom,  that  where  our  inter- 
ests are  involved  the  United  States  will  help 
those  who  demonstrate  their  determination 
to  defend  themselves.  Our  foreign  policy 
cannot  succeed  without  clear  evidence  that 
we  will  provide  such  help. 

This  supplemental  appropriation 
package  represen  ts  another  historic 
building  block  In  the  implementation  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine.  It  represents  part  of 
the  cost  of  shifting  to  a  new  policy  for 
the  1970*8.  To  reduce  the  American 
presence  abroad,  we  must  provide  those 
under  threat  with  the  muscle  to  take 


over  more  of  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense. 

President  Nixon  first  outlined  his  pro- 
gram for  gradually  shifting  to  Asian  na- 
tions themselves  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  their  defense  at  Guam  in  mid- 
1969  and  in  his  report  to  Congress  on 
"US.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s." 

He  explained  then,  as  he  repeated  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  yesterday, 
that  the  pace  of  the  shift  Is  all-impor- 
tant. 

This  approach  requires  our  commitment 
to  helping  our  partners  develop  their  own 
strength.  In  doing  ao.  we  must  strike  a  care- 
ful balance.  If  we  do  too  little  to  help 
them  .  .  .  they  may  lose  the  necessary  will 
to  conduct  their  own  self-defense  or  become 
disheartened  about  prospects  of  develop- 
ment. Tet  if  we  do  too  much,  and  American 
forces  do  what  local  forces  can  and  should 
be  doing,  we  promote  dependence  rather 
than  independence. 

The  billion-dollar  program  we  now 
have  before  us.  strikes  a  necessary  tud- 
ance.  We  are  promoting  independence  in 
the  nations  we  help.  We  are  building 
their  confidence  in  themselves. 

In  a  Senate  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  Jime  29,  1970, 1  said: 

It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia  be 
able  to  carry  the  primary  burden  of  their 
own  defense. 

I  also  obseiTed  that  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine "is  not  a  complete  and  revolution- 
ary departure  from  all  past  policies"  but 
that  "it  is  different  in  its  emphasis  and 
in  method." 

The  same  is  true  today,  Mr.  President. 
We  cannot  fail  to  provide  this  prudent 
minimum  to  our  friends  and  allies.  If  we 
were  to  refuse  to  approve  this  request, 
we  would  seriously  jeopardize  our  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

We  would  erode  the  resolve  of  our 
friends  and  embolden  our  enemies. 

We  would  take  a  fateful  leap  away 
from  the  bipartisanship  which  has  but- 
tressed the  successful  foreign  pohcy  of 
five  American  administrations  since 
World  War  n. 

To  reject  this  program  of  mUltary  and 
economic  aid  in  the  name  of  economy 
would  be  faLse  economy. 

To  reject  it  in  the  name  of  peace  would 
encourage  aggression. 

Our  continued  suppnrt  for  Israel,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Increasing  threat 
from  nearby  Soviet  arms  and  personnel, 
is  essential. 

Our  support  for  Jordan  and  Lebanon 
in  their  struggles  to  maintain  their  in- 
tegrity and  independence  in  the  face  of 
increasing  extremist  threats,  internal 
and  external,  is  also  valid. 

By  far.  the  largest  portion  of  this 
billion-dollar  package  is  earmarked  for 
Israel:  $500  million  in  credits. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  United 
States  has  made  numerous  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  Middle  East  dispute  in  a  peace- 
ful manner. 

We  have  patiently  explained  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  continued  arras  escala- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  is  not  in  our  mu- 
tual interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  been 
insensitive  to  our  words.  It  has  continued 
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its  arms  shipments  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  has  instaUed  a  sophisticated 
air  defense  system,  deploying  surface  to 
air  miisUes.  SAM  2s  and  SAM  Ss.  in  the 
Suez  Canal  area,  despite  the  standstill 
cease-fire. 

Today,  a  tenuous  cease-fire  prevails  In 
the  Middle  Ea.st.  But  the  Middle  East  dis- 
pute is  not  resolved. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  made 
every  effort  to  avoid  the  need  for  the 
weapons  which  the  requests  sent  to  Con- 
gress yesterday  arc  designed  to  buy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
let  those  efforts  succeed. 

Under  the  request,  the  second  largest 
sum.  »255  million,  would  go  to  assist 
Cambodia.  That  amount  would  support 
military  and  economic  requirements  of 
this  courageous  Southeast  Asian  nation, 
which  seeks  to  oust  Communist  occu- 
piers of  its  territory. 

The  administrations  request  for  funds 
to  aid  Cambodia  is  a  particularly  good 
example  of  the  Ni.xon  doctrine  in  action. 
It  is  a  very  frugal  program;  It  is  a  cau- 
tJoos  program,  and  It  is  a  limited  pro- 
gram. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  military  as- 
sistance funds  requested  for  Cambodia 
are  for  ammunition. 

This  support  would  be  provided  in  a 
way  that  will  not  require  U.S.  forces  or 
advisers  to  support  Cambodian  forces. 

The  Cambodians  have  shown  us  their 
resolve  and  their  demonstration  of  na- 
tional unity  and  purpose  to  a  remaricable 
degree — surprising  to  many. 

They  have  made  up  with  patriotism 
and  courage  what  vhey  may  have  lacked 
in  mihtary  trainmg  and  equipment.  They 
have  made  effective  use  of  the  extremely 
limited  outside  assistance  they  have  re- 
ceived to  date. 

This  request  by  President  Nixon  will 
only  support  Cambodian  efforts.  It  doe.'i 
not  replace  them. 

Our  support  of  the  Cambodian  people 
Is  more  than  an  appropriate  expression 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  It  is  also  mtended 
to  support  the  Vietnamjzation  program 
across  Cambodia's  eastern  border. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  feared  that  the  2-month 
campaign  against  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  would  result  in  a 
broadened  involvement  of  American 
troops  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  told  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time: 
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Whawvtr  economic  or  mllllary  aid  tlie 
present  Administration  may  provide  today 
to  friendly  natloiu  in  Southeast  Asia  would 
come  at  a  tUne  when  we  are  rapidly  tciucing 
our  military  pre?^nce  In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  view  was  not  unanimously  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate  last  summer.  Now 
the  truth  of  it  should  be  clear  to  us  all. 

The  argtunent  that  providing  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  would 
increase,  our  entanglement  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia  is  less  convincing  than  ever. 
We  are  reducing  our  troop  involvement 
by  roughly  halt  in  Vietnam:  by  one-third 
in  Korea;  and  substantially  in  Thailand 
as  well  as  in  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  request,  we  would  aid  Korea 
to  the  extent  of  $150  million  for  modern- 
ization of  its  armed  forces.  This  is  a 
further  implementation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 


The  United  States  has  declared  lU  in- 
tention of  reducing  its  ground  forces  in 
Korea  by  one  third. 

Modernization  of  the  Korean  forces  is 
long  overdue.  It  has  been  postponed  re- 
peatedly because  of  tlie  heavy  defense 
requirements  In  Vietnam.  Delay  is  no 
longer  prudent 

Vietnam  would  get  $65  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  in  this  supplemental  package. 
This  support  for  Vietnamlzatlon  is  an- 
other expression  of  our  determination  to 
keep  commitments  both  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  aUies. 

The  Vietnamlzatlon  program  is  sav- 
ing lives  and  money  in  such  .substantial 
proportions  that  the  costs  associated  with 
the  policy  are  a  small  price  to  pay. 

Vietnam's  armed  forces  daily  grow 
more  competent  in  assuming  the  burdens 
of  combat.  As  the  movement  toward  mili- 
tary self-sufficiency  accelerates,  however, 
economic  support  is  required  on  a  signif- 
icant scale. 

United  States  aid  wUl  not  Increase 
the  living  standards  in  Vietnam.  It  will 
however.  Mr.  Preside-.t,  provide  a  neces- 
sary offset  for  reduced  foreign  exchange 
Income  for  Vietnam  as  U.S.  forces  are 
withdrawn. 

Indonesia  -¥111  be  assisted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  S13  million  as  part  of  this  sup- 
plemental package.  This  is  a  small  but 
crucial  amoimt. 

The  Suharto  government  continues  to 
demonstrate  Its  firm  determination  to 
retain  Its  independence  and  neutrality. 
At  the  same  time  ^rdonesla  has  taken 
truly  impressive  measures  to  assure  the 
United  States  that  what  a-MisUnce  is 
received  is  not  wasted.  Our  past  support 
has  helped  the  Suharto  go%'emment 
move  toward  its  goals  of  economic  and 
mUHary  independence.  That  govenunent 
de.'ierves  our  continuing  help. 

Under  the  package  request.  Jordan 
would  get  $30  mUUon  and  Lebanon  $5 
million  under  the  supplemental  bill. 

These  two  small,  moderate  countries 
have  supported  peace  efloru  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  paid  for  it  in  the  strong 
internal  leections  which  threaten  their 
stability.  These  proposed  contributions  of 
ours  demonstrate  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  a  Just  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  by  promptly  voting  sup- 
port of  this  supplemental  appropriation. 
Congress  will  underscore  the  resolve  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities as  a  world  power  and  to  sustain 
a  strong  free  world  defense  posture. 

If  we  remain  strong,  our  prospects  for 
achieving  peace  through  negotiations 
remain  strong. 

Our  re.?o!ve  in  that  respect  must  be 
emphasized  and  demonstrated. 

Any  flagging  in  our  determination,  any 
unevenness  In  our  willingness  to  support 
our  friends  and  allies  would  only  en- 
courage adventmers  to  make  still  fm- 
ther  attempts  to  force  their  will  upon 
the  free  world  I'y  making  war. 

As  we  move  toward  consideration  of 
this  request  by  the  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say 
to  look  at  the  record. 

The  President  assured  us  that  D.S 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam: 165,000  men  have  already  been 
withdrawn. 


The  President  assured  us  that  the  miU- 
tary  acUons  conducted  to  Cambodia  last 
spring  would  be  confined  to  the  enemy 
sanctuaries:  those  actions  were  confined 
to  the  sanctuaries. 

The  President  assured  the  American 
people  that  U.S.  ground  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  June  30 
1970.  These  ground  forces  were  with- 
drawn by  that  date. 

Today  the  President  asks  as  now  to 
provide  the  funds  needed  to  continue  our 
support  of  our  friends  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  and  to  implement  the  Nixon 
doctrine  in  Asia. 

The  President  has  assured  us  that- 
100.000  addlUonal  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  by  spring-  20  000 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  from  Korea- 
9.800  troops  are  being  withdrawn  from 
Thailand;  6,000  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn from  the  Philippines. 

The  funds  requested  will  support  those 
withdrawals  and  make  them  possible- 
they  wiU  assure  those  countries  from 
which  our  troops  are  leaving  that  we 
continue  to  support  them. 

The  admlnistraUon  has  indicated  that 
the  Dmted  States  wiU  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  military  balance  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  proposed  aid  to 
Israel  in  this  package  Is  the  U.S.  response 
to  the  Soviet  effort  to  upset  that  balance. 
The  adminLstration  has  a.'aured  us  it  is 
asking  for  the  prudent  minimum  tliat 
will  encourage  the  desirable  maximum  in 
self-help  by  the  nations  to  be  benefited. 
On  the  basis  of  the  record,  there  is  no 
rea.son  to  doubt  these  assurances  by  the 
administration. 

By  approving  this  request,  we  would 
also  be  Implementing  foreign  policy 
enunciated  by  President  Truman  23  years 
ago.  In  March  1947  he  said: 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  (Tnlted  States 
of  America  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  aubjugatlon  by  armed 
minorities,  or  by  outside  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the  Pres- 
ident annotmced  the  Nixon  doctrine  at 
Guam  in  1969.  our  disUngtiished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfizld)  stated: 

The  President  la  moving  with  caution  and 
conslderaUon  but  also  with  a  sense  of  real- 
ity baaed  on  the  changes  wluch  tiave  occurred 
on  this  glolie.  Be  is  not  advocating  Isola- 
tionism, nor  U  he  advocating  the  abandon- 
ment of  Asia. 

In  his  candid  autemenu,  both  in  this 
country  and  In  Guam,  he  haa  emphasized 
that  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  PaclSc  power  with 
peripheral  Interests  on  the  Asian  main- 
land .  .  . 

.  .  .  Wiiat  the  President  has  done.  In  short, 
H  to  signal  the  less  likelihood  of  American 
paruclpatlon  in  wars  on  the  Asian  mam- 
lond  la  the  future.  The  President  has  also 
encouraged  the  Asian  nations  to  depend 
more  on  themselves  in  both  Internal  secu- 
rity and  military  defense  which,  to  me.  seems 
to  t)e  a  sound  long-range  policy.  In  short, 
what  the  President  has  stated  hroadly  and 
plainly  is  continued  support  for  the  nations 
of  Asia  but  with  greater  Asian  participation 
and  responsibility. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
right  then,  as  he  is  right  so  often.  More 
recently,  he  called  upon  his  colleagues  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  to  put  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  recent  election  campaigns 
behind  them  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
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Nixon  administration  for   the   good  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  occasion  for 
such  cooperation. 


THE  NATO  ALLIANCE  AND  STAND- 
ING  FLEET    IN    MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  a  meet- 
ing of  legislators  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization — NATO — coim- 
tries,  held  at  The  Hague.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  where  the  Atlantic 
headquarters  for  NATO  are  located,  I 
have  always  maintained  a  deep  interest 
In  the  Organization. 

This  year  the  Assembly  dealt  with 
four  Issues  which  I  feel  are  quite 
significant  and  which  hold  far-reaching 
Implications  for  the  future  of  the  al- 
liance. 

The  most  basic  issue  and  the  one  which 
has  been  a  continuing  source  of  irritation 
concerns  commitments  of  the  Individual 
NATO  members.  The  United  States  has. 
In  the  past,  and  currently  provides  the 
lion's  share  of  the  support  for  NATO. 
This  is  true  on  the  nuclear  level,  where 
the  United  States  possesses  about  95 
percent  of  the  alliance's  nuclear  capa- 
bility. And.  it  is  also  true  on  the  con- 
ventional level,  where  the  Canadian  and 
European  members  of  NATO  could  con- 
tribute more. 

The  US.  commitment  presently  In- 
cludes some  300,000  military  personnel, 
whose  dependents  must  also  be  main- 
tained In  Europe,  and  10  percent  trf  our 
Nation's  arms  strength.  It  requires  4  per- 
cent of  our  annual  military  budget — 
about  $3  billion — for  salary  and  opera- 
tional costs  alone.  Total  U.S.  costs  for 
NATO  have  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$14  billion  a  year. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  commit- 
ments made  by  other  NATO  members 
have  fallen  short  of  what  could  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  opposed  to  a 
unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  NATO.  There  are.  I  believe,  cogent 
reasons  for  this  position.  Europe,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  area  of  the 
world,  is  tied  to  oui-  own  well-being.  A 
sense  of  false  security,  which  NATO  haa 
helped  foster,  could  lull  us  Into  a  dan- 
gerous sleep.  The  conventional  strength 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  has  in- 
creased gradually  but  steadily  and  sur- 
passes a  strength  required  solely  for  de- 
fense. 

There  are,  however,  compelling  con- 
siderations on  the  other  side.  There  Is  a 
need  to  i-educe  US.  defense  spending  in 
the  face  of  growing  domestic  needs  and 
to  Improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  As  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Manspteld,  has  noted, 
the  argument  that  a  large  NATO  force 
is  necessary  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  seek 
mutual  troop  reductions  and  detente  has 
not  proven  true  during  the  recent  years 
when  it  has  been  made.  But  perhaps  the 
most  compelling  argument  for  a  U.S. 
reduction  is  the  failure  of  the  European 
nations  to  make  more  of  a  contribution 


to  their  own  defense,  a  failure  deriving 
from  many  sources — the  understandable 
desire  of  these  nations,  too.  to  divert 
funds  from  military  spendmg  to  domes- 
tic needs:  the  economic  difficulties  some 
of  these  nations  have  faced;  a  lack  of 
faith  among  some  Europeans  in  their 
own  ability  to  save  themselves,  regard- 
less of  their  actions.  In  the  face  of  a 
large-scale  Warsaw  Pact  attack. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  the 
Assembly  agreed  to  a  resolution  urging 
each  NATO  member  nation  to  devote  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  to  NATO  activities. 

While  I  am  not  completely  sanguine 
as  to  the  full  implementation  of  this  res- 
olution, I  hope  that  NATO  members 
will  comply — principally  because  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  NATO  remains  and 
because  I  have  concluded  that  commit- 
ments of  the  United  SUtes  to  NATO  In 
the  years  ahead  must  depend  signifi- 
cantly upon  the  efforts  that  other  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  make.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden 
in  NATO.  In  reducing  that  burden,  how- 
ever, we  should  concentrate  first  on  de- 
creasing the  administrative  and  support 
personnel  and,  only  lastly,  combat  troops. 

A  second  issue  which  raises  important 
questions  for  the  alliance  relates  to  the 
West  German  policy  of  Ostpolitik,  of 
seeking  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  Eu- 
ropean geography,  together  with  the 
natural  desire  of  Germans,  East  and 
West,  for  greater  Interaction  with  oth- 
ers of  their  nationality  supixirts  such  a 
policy. 

The  continued  commitment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
to  the  disintegration  and  demise  of 
NATO,  however,  implies  hazards  in  the 
policy  for  the  alliance.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral Impression  of  the  Assembly  that 
NATO  ^ould.  as  much  as  possible,  ap- 
proach the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  with 
a  unified  stance,  a  desirable,  if  difficult 
undertaking.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
stance,  a  constant  alertness  to  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  Ostpolitik  to  NATO 
must  be  maintained. 

A  third  issue  is  that  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  source  of  oil  for  NATO's  European 
members  and  an  area  not  distant  from 
the  "soft  underbelly  of  NATO  ",  particu- 
larly Turkey  and  Greece. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  which  portend  problems  for  NATO 
include  the  provision  of  Soviet  pilots  and 
jet  fighters,  the  guerrilla  hUacklngs,  the 
death  of  President  Nasser,  the  uneasy 
cease-fire,  and  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Fedayeen,  which  I  discussed  in  a  Sen- 
ate floor  sfwech  in  March  of  1969. 

These  developments  raise  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  NATO's  being 
outfianked  and  the  sufdciency  of  the  al- 
liance's operations  In  the  Mediterranean. 

NATO  has  responded  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  earmarking  additional  naval 
units  to  alliance  activities,  increasing  its 
surveillance  role  and  creating  an  on-call 
naval  force:  but  problems  in  the  area  are 
far  from  resolution. 

The  discussion  of  the  Mediterranean 
does,  nevertheless,  bring  me  to  my  fourth 
issue,  mentioned  briefly  above,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  standing  NATO  naval  force  in 


the  Mediterranean.  My  interest  in  this. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits.  goes 
back  some  time.  I  endorsed  the  concept 
of  a  standmg  fleet  lor  tlie  Mediterranean 
in  an  April  22,  196ii,  Senate  floor  speech. 
Senator  Javrrs,  as  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly's Political  Committee,  has  been 
Instrumental  in  securing  Assembly  sup- 
port for  the  fleet.  I  hope  the  fleet  will  be 
brought  into  being. 

In  these  times,  when  the  NATO  nations 
are.  almost  without  exception,  facing 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad,  iJie 
alliance  must  be  maintained.  Its  proven 
strength  in  the  past  can  help  see  us  into 
the  future.  The  security  of  the  European 
nations  is  deeply  lied  to  NATO.  For  their 
own  well-being,  for  their  own  benefit, 
our  Etnopean  allies  should  be  willing  to 
allocate  a  greater  portion  of  their  re- 
sources to  NATO. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
missed  the  first  part  of  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  regarding  bis 
observations  on  the  NATO  meeting.  I  did 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  con- 
ference with  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

In  listening  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Senator's  comments  in  which  he  urged  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  by  our 
European  friends  in  meeting  our  com- 
mon defense  needs,  it  is  relevant  to  note 
that  the  same  position  was  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Rivers.*  in  an  amendment 
he  called  "Five  Percent  for  Freedom." 
This  point  received  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  man)-  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  making  his 
comments. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  so  much  \m- 
finished  business,  and  unsolved  problems 
here  in  this  country,  as  I  am  siuY  our 
European  friends  also  have,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  underscore  and  imderline 
the  common  defense  that  is  presented 
by  the  NATO  shield.  We  ought  to  vmder- 
stand  each  other's  problems,  and  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  expect  that  they  t>e  will- 
ing to  pay  for  a  greater  share. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  Senator  is 
urging  this  upon  our  European  friends. 
I  know  he  speaks  for  many  members  of 
the  delegation.  I  am  glad  he  made  these 
cotimients  today. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ma-ssachusetts.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  addressed  the 
NATO  Assembly,  I  believe  in  1969.  In  the 
period  of  more  than  2  years  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Mansfield  resolution 
in  1968,  the  delegates  in  the  assembly 
have  endeavored  to  alert  our  European 
allies  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  this 
coimtry  want  more  signs  of  participation 
by  them  in  their  own  defense  before  con- 
tinuing to  underwrite  such  a  large  share 
of  the  conventional  defen.se  in  Europe. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
developing  factor  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest is  the  increasing  trade  between 
Western  European  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  At  a  time  when  Western 
European  coimtries  are  signing  long- 
term  credit  agreements  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  trade,  expanding  contacts  in 
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trade,  while  seeing  a  continuing  reduc- 
tion in  terms  of  their  own  commitment 
to  NATO,  it  is  relevant  that  this  coun- 
try reflect  upon  Its  NATO  cwnmltmenta. 
We  too  are  trying  to  develop  a  policy  to- 
ward expanded  trade  in  terms  of  Eastern 
Europe;  particularly  has  this  been  true 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  a  develop- 
ment which  I  think  is  being  reevaluated 
by  the  administration.  I  suppose  It  is 
not  inappropriate  to  review  the  expendi- 
tures of  our  resources.  Our  NATO  com- 
mitments are  extensive  and  heavily 
burdensome  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
as  we  maintain  this  substantial  presence, 
which  is  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty. 

I  am  often  reminded,  when  many  of 
our  European  friends  comment  that  ours 
Is  a  new  position  or  posture,  that  actually 
we  are  finally  accepting  recommenda- 
tions made  by  President  Eisenhower  oi 
the  latter  J950'8  that  we  reduce  troop 
commitments.  Certainly  with  the  ex- 
traordinary economic  vitality  of  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  and  in  view  of  the  new 
problems  we  are  facing  in  our  country 
In  terms  of  the  economy.  I  think  the 
statements  ttnd  observations  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  prudent  and 
reasonable  and  they  are  certainly  con- 
sistent with  what  I  feel  are  the  short- 
and  long-term  Interests  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Earlier  In  my  remarks,  before  tte  Sen- 
ator returned  to  the  Chamber.  I  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  significant  develop- 
ments at  this  time  the  new  policy  toward 
the  East  at  Bonn.  We  are  also  mindful  of 
the  activities  of  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments.  While  we  do  not  disap- 
prove of  these  activities,  it  makes  us  look 
at  what  our  position  is  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, certainly  as  far  as  flnancial  contri- 
butions to  NATO  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  we  should  ex- 
pect our  European  friends  to  understand 
that  this  as  a  problem  which  must  be 
confronted,  and  should  not  conclude  that 
It  Is  a  lessening  of  our  determination  to 
stand  ftith  them  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  common  defense  of  freedom.  As  good 
friends,  they  should  understand  the 
problems  we  are  facing  at  home  and  be 
Tilling  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  mutual 
defense  expenditures  as  they  apply  to 
Western  Europe. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
their  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  ResoluUon  1117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen),  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  )oUlt  rosoluUon   (H.J.  Rw.  1117)    to  e»- 
tabllab  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Enrlrou- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  207,  as  amended  and 
passed  yesterday,  be  substituted  there- 
for. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  1117) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  House 
Joint  Resolution  1117,  as  amended,  was 
pEissed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  in  passing  Senate 
joint  resolution  207  be  rescinded,  and 
that  Senate  joint  resolution  207  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION ESTABLISHING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  tKfore  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3630. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
3630).  An  Act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Commission  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

TliAt  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  To  Establish  the  American  Reso- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  Jul;  4.  1&66  (80 
Stat.  258) .  as  amended.  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by-  adding  In  section  2tb}(3}  the 
worda  "the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation," after  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,"; 

(b)  by  deleting  in  section  8(c)  everything 
after  the  word  "section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code-"; 

(3)  by  adding  an  additional  section  6(g) 
to  read  as  foUo^'s: 

"Sac.  6.  (g)  Whoever,  except  as  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Conunlsslon,  knowingly  manufactures,  re- 
produces, or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or 
marks  originated  under  authority  of  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Commission  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  commemoration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial,  or  any  fac- 
simile thereof,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  sug- 
gests any  such  logos,  Bymbols.  or  marks,  shall 
be  ttned  not  more  than  •2&0  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  atx  months  or  both:  Provided, 
Tbat  this  Motion  ahall  be  applicable  upon 


publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  noti- 
fication of  certification  hereunder  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  logo, 
symbol,  or  mark."; 

(4)  by  deleting  section  7(a)  and  UuartlQg 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  •373,000  for  the 
period  through  fiscal  year  1971." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPAJiTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESEDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  KENNEDY"  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reapportion  went  or  an 
Appro  pauTioN 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  for  "Operating  expences," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1B71,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

LlurTATION   ON    OeNXRAL   AND    AOIONIBTBATIVS 

Expenses,  Panama  Cahu,  Company  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  "Limitation  on  general  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,"  Panama  Canal  Company 
Fund,  for  the  AsceU  year  1971.  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  Increase  in  the  limitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  ApproprlatlotLs. 
Proposed  Donation  or  Surplos  Pire  TatJCK 
To  THE  Borough  of  New  Shrewsburt.  N.J. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
alrs.  Detpartment  of  the  Nary,  Informing  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  law.  of  the  intention  of 
the  Department  to  donate  a  surplus  fire 
truck  to  the  Borough  of  New  Shrewsbury. 
N.J.;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report   ok    PRorrrs   Made   rt   Contractors 

and  sttbcontractors  on  certain  defense 

Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  his  report  on  profits  made  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  on  certain  defense 
contracts  would  not  be  submitted  until 
March  31,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Departmettt  of  Defense  Nrcon- 
ATED   Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  procurement  actions  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  test  or  research  work 
negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  10  U3.C. 
2304(a)  (11)  ftnd  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  on  Industrial  mobilization  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (16).  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Attobnet  Gbneral  on  Volun- 
tary Agreements  and  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams. OS  of  August  0,  1070  (with  an  accom- 
panying reptn-t) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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REPORT    ON    Certain    Purchase    Contracts 
Made  st  the  Department  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
AdmlnistratloB,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  clause  11  of  section  2.104(a)  sf  title  10 
during  the  period  of  May  1,  1970,  through 
November  1.  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  AssLstsnce  Act  of  1961 
(with  an  aocomponylng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report    or  the    Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  adverse  effects  of  large- 
scale  production  of  major  weapons  before 
ccHnpletlon  of  development  and  testing.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  November  19, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Investigation  or  the  Need 

FOB    CONTINUXNO    ASSIGTANCX    TO    BOTTLDER 

Crrr,  Net.,  for  thr  Cost  of  sopplyino 

Water 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  second  5-year  report  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  need  for  continuing  assistance  to 
Boulder  City,  Nevada,  for  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing vrater  to  the  municipality  (with  an  ac- 
compauylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Harsor  Renewal  Stttdt 

A  tetter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  of  drift  and  debris  removal  from  the 
public  harbors  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  and  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Kennedy): 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  at  Buffalo,  N.T.,  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  any  legislation  which 
would  reduce  Federal  control  and  responsi- 
bility for  natural  resources  on  Federal  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  at  Buffalo,  N.T.,  urg- 
ing support  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jamai- 
ca Bay  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Utility  Co- 
workers' AsaoclaUon.  Newark,  NJ.,  disap- 
proving the  practice  of  tlelng  retirement 
benefits  to  social  security;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Utility  Co- 
workers' Association,  Newark.  N.J.,  praying 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  In  order  to  permit  stu- 
dents attending  public  schools  voluntarily 
to  recite  prayers  dally;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  King  County 
Council  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legisUtlon  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Utility  Co- 
workers* Association,  Newark,  N.J.,  praying 
for  amendments  to  the  LabOT  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  &tr.  MURPUT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  110.  An  act  to  amend  section  437(b) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  maintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control 
(Rept.  No.  91-1346): 

H.R.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Oovemment  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance 
(Rept.  No.  91-1347);  and 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  ailowanoe  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  missing  m  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
(Rept.  No.  91-1348). 


SHIP  LOAN  BILL— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— (S.  REPT.  91-1349)  — 
REFERRAL  OP  BIIZj  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
porting from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  H.R.  15728.  known  aa  the  ship 
loan  bill,  with  an  accompanying  report. 
I  might  note  that  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  deleting  the  authority  for 
loaning  the  three  submarines  to  Nation- 
alist China  which  was  contained  in  the 
House  version. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relaticms.  Mr.  Fulbricht,  and  I 
have  conferred  on  tills  measure.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  full  jurisdiction  over 
the  bill;  however,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  does  desire  to  examine  this 
legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
international  political  implications. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  precedent  for  that 
committee's  considering  the  bill  since  an 
arrangement  was  made  in  1967  under 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
considered  a  ship  loan  bill  after  It  had 
been  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  therefore  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
within  2  weeks  from  this  date.  I  would 
urge  and  be  most  hopeful  due  to  the 
shortness  of  time  remaining  In  the  ses- 
sion that  the  full  period  of  2  weeks  would 
not  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Gravi:i.>  .  The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed;  and.  without  objection  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 


AUTHORIZATTON  FOR  PRINTING 
OP  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said;  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Biennis  t ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtnrz)  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
15728. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRXGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Melvin  L.  MonfuU.  of  Utah,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Central  African  RepubUc: 

I>r.  Homer  Daniels  Babbldge.  Jr.,  of  Con> 
nectlcut,  and  Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  Pate,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs;  and 

Louise  Core,  U.S,  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  or  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  to 
serve  on  the  Executive  Board  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably  simdry  nominations  in 
the  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  ii\formation  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Gur- 
net). Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Francis  S.  Ronalds,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  CoMCRESsioHAX,  Record  and 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gun- 
NEY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Newton  L.  Bennett,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

William  C.  Behan.  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  seven  flag 
and  general  officers  in  the  Navy  and 
Army.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GravelV  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
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The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm  Oeorge  E.  Moore  II,  Sup- 
ply Corps.  Tor  commands  and  other  du- 
ties determined  by  the  President,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  sei-ving:  and 

Brig.  C5en.  WUliam  Henry  Moncrief, 
Jr..  Army  of  the  United  States  <colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  US.  Army i .  and  sundry 
other  ofBcers.  for  temporary  appointment 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. 1  report  favorably  337  appointments 
in  the  Regular  Army  In  grade  of  colonel 
and  below;  930  permanent  appointments 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  grade  of  colonel 
and  below:  and  4,760  permanent  promo- 
tions in  the  Navy  in  grade  of  lieutenant. 
Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Concbessional  Ricod,  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Haiph  D.  Pinto,  and  sundry  other  iMrGona. 
lor  appointment  in  the  Begular  Annv.  by 
traneXer: 

Hugh  S.  Aicken.  and  sundry  other  oOcer, 
for  permanent  appointment  Jn  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Marvin  Roy  Aardal.  and  sundry  other  om- 
eers.  for  permanent  promotion  In  the  Navy; 
and 

Margaret  A.  Brewer,  and  sundry  other  of- 
Dcera,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  4520.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  OuUhemiina 

Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary 

By.  Mr.  MUBPHY: 

S.    4631.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Maria 

Lourdes    RIos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 


the  reieral  RegMer  of  March  33,  1S<S,  page 
3787. 

The  Summit  Lake  Palute  Reservation  was 
established  by  executive  order  on  January 
14.  1913.  Tlie  area  was  enlarged  by  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1928  (45  Stat.  ISO),  and  pres- 
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Mr.  MoHTOTAt  (by request): 

S.  4A33.  A  bill  to  declare  that  3  308  acres, 
more  or  leas,  of  federally  owned  land  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Cochltl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Andcbson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriftte  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  4623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
tnOiullo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
BiUa  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SPAXXKAN,  Mr.  BCNNETT,  Mr. 

Brooke.  Mr  C«anstoi*.  Mr.  Oooonx, 
Mr.  HOLI.INCS.  Mr,  HnoBES,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTTM-,  Mr    MvsKtE.  Mr.  Pctct.  Mr. 
PaoxMiKE.  Mr.  Towra.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs  of  New  Jersey) : 
S  4SI5.  A  bin  to  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  umber  for  housing  construction  !n  fur- 
therance of  the  national  housing  goal  estab- 
lished   m   the   Housing   Act   of   1940:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarket  of  Mr.  Packwooo  when  he 
Introduced   the   bill    appear   earlier    m   the 
Rccoao  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  4516,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Shu  Yen 
Kao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.   BIBLE   (by  request): 
S.    4S17.    A    bin    to   declare    that   certain 
public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for   the  Summit  Lake  Palute  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  4fil8-  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Palute -Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Palion  Reservation  and  Pailon 
Colony.  Nevada;  to  the  C-ommiUee  on  In- 
lerlor  and  Inxular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bins  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
3.  4619.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Orncc  Home 
Herbertflon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  4517— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  DECLARE  THAT  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC LANDS  ARE  HELD  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  SUMMIT  LAKE  PAIUTE 
TRIBE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  proposed  legis- 
lation submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  declare  that  certain  pub- 
lic lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Vice  President  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Loesch.  dated  October  30, 1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho*.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (8.  4517)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Summit  Lake  Pai- 
ute Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Bible, 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  T?tE  tNTcaios, 
Omcw.  OF  THE  Sechetaiit. 

Washington.  DC.  October  30.  1970. 
Hon.  Snao  T.  Agnew, 
President,  V^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  pREsmENT:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  states  for  the  Summit  Lake  Palute 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  blU  provides  that  all  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  600  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  public  domain  land,  together 
with  all  Improvements  thereon.  wUl  be  held 
In  trust  for  the  Summit  Lake  Palute  Tribe. 
The  bin  further  provides  that  the  Indian 
Claims  (Commission  will  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  in- 
terest conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set 
off  against  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  Government  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlssloD. 

This  acreage  Is  vacant,  unappropriated 
public  domain  land  contiguous  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Summit  Lake  Reservation. 
A  notice  of  a  proposed  withdrawal  of  this 
land  In  aid  of  legislation  was  published  in 


ibject  of  this 
bin.  was  fenced  with  the  reservaUon  land 
by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the 
middle  1930's.  The  fencing  conaUts  of  4- 
.strand  galvanized  barbed  wire  on  ^llt  pine 
posts.  The  wire  appears  to  be  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  but  a  number  of  the  posu 
will  need  to  be  replaced.  Two  springs  and  a 
small  excavated  pond  are  situated  on  the 
land.  They  furnish  much  needed  water  for 
Uvestock  grazing  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  reservation.  The  terrain  of  the  land 
is  such  that  livestock  on  this  port  of  the 
reservation  must  depend  upon  these  springs 
for  water. 

These  600  acres  have  been  used  continu- 
ously with  tribal  land  for  grazing  purposes 
to  make  a  well-rounded  range  unit.  The  tribe 
considers  it  imperative  that  this  tract  be 
made  a  part  of  the  reservation  In  order  to 
protect  the  value  of  the  tribal  range  re- 
sources. A  formal  appraisal  made  In  196S  In- 
dicated the  fair  market  value  to  be  approxi- 
mately »9,000.  The  land  Is  without  value 
for  minerals,  either  metalliferous  or  non- 
metalliferous.  The  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  property  is  for  grazing  of  livestock  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summe*  for  approxi- 
mately six  months*  use.  Because  of  Its  size 
and  location  In  this  Isolated  area,  optimum 
use  Is  realized  when  combined  with  con- 
tiguous tribal  grazing  lands  to  form  a  pr«c- 
tlcal  operating  unit. 

The  600  acres  plus  adjoining  reservaUon 
lands  completely  surround  a  40-acre  parcel 
of  land  owned  by  a  non-Indian.  SecUon  1 
of  the  bin  reserves  a  right  of  access  to  the 
non-Indian  land  across  the  6(K)  acres. 

Tb  owner  of  the  non-Indian  land  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  exchanging  blR  land 
for  a  parcel  of  tribal  land  or  In  selling  the 
40-acre  parcel  to  the  tribe.  An  exchange  is 
authorized  under  section  S  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  June  18.  1S34  (48 
Stat.  984.  985;  25  U.S.C.  465).  but  a  pur- 
chase would  be  prohibited  because  of  the 
limitations  contained  In  the  Act  of  July  26. 
1968  (82  Stat.  425).  This  is  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  act  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  it  provides: 

"That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  or 
other  Uibal  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  water  rights  within  the 
States  of  Nevada  .  .  ..  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  existing  reservations. 
If  such  acquisition  results  in  the  property  be- 
ing exempted  from  local  taxation  .  .  ." 

Setdon  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  this  non-Indian  tract  of  land  In  a 
trust  status  notwithstanding  the  Inhibition 
contained  in  existing  law. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion  of   this  draft  bUI   from   the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bakbison  Soescr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  4518— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO      DECLARE      THAT      CERTAIN 
LANDS  ARE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  PAIUTE-SHOSHONE  TRIBE  OF 
THE  FALLON  RESERVATION  AND 
FALLON  COUNTY.  NEVADA 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  certain  federally  owned  lands 
are  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon 
Reservation  and  Fallon  Colony.  Nevada. 
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This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
that  the  letter  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idalio).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  bill  (S.  4518)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  are  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reservation 
and  Fallon  Colony.  Nevada,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Bible,  Is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DXPASTMENT  or  THE  InTESIOR. 

OmCE  OF  THE  SeCRETAHr. 

Washington.  D.C,  October  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Srato  T.  AoNxw. 
President.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  pRcsmsMT:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Paiute-Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  and 
Fallon  Colony.  Nevada." 

We  recommend  that  the  propoeed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  tbat  It  be 
enacted. 

This  bin  provides  that  two  tracts  of  pubhc 
domain  land  win  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reser- 
vation and  Fallon  Colony,  Nevada.  It  further 
provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
win  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Talue 
of  the  trust  title  conveyed  should  or  should 
not  be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  (jovemment  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

One  tract  contains  40  acres  and  the  other 
20  acres.  The  FaUon  Colony  is  involved  In 
certain  Improvement  projecu,  and  this  legis- 
lation win  provide  a  land  base  that  wUl  en- 
able the  Indians  to  participate  in  a  much- 
needed  Mutual-Help  Housing  program. 

This  land  has  been  the  home  of  these  In- 
diana for  more  than  SO  years.  The  40-acre 
tract  was  eliminated  from  a  Reclamation 
withdrawal  and  reserved  on  August  23.  1917, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  at  the 
time  were  occupying  part  of  the  uact  and 
were  earning  their  livelihood  in  and  around 
the  town  of  Fallon.  Nevsula.  Subsequently, 
some  of  the  Indians  by  mistake  constructed 
their  homes  on  the  20-acre  tract  described 
in  the  bill  which  is  contiguous  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  40-acrc  parcel.  This  20-acre 
tract  was  withdrawn  on  March  14,  1958,  in 
aid  of  legislation.  These  two  parcels  comprise 
the  Fallon  Colony.  The  colony  is  located  one 
mUe  northeast  of  FaUou,  and  one-fourth 
mUe  from  the  northeast  city  limit.  To  the 
north  of  the  colony  Is  the  city  dump  and  on 
the  southeast  is  the  Fallon  city  cemetery. 

The  Indians  are  mostly  Palute  and  a  few 
Shoshone.  Some  12  miles  to  the  east  another 
group  of  Indiana  live  on  their  aUotments  on 
the  Fallon  Reservation.  They,  together  with 
the  colony  Indians,  have  organized  and  have 
a  common  constitution  and  bylaws,  lliey  are 
known  as  the  Polute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the 
FaUon  Reservation  and  Colony. 

The  Fallon  Colony  Is  an  established  com- 
munity of  45  Indians.  They  brought  elec- 
tricity and  water  to  their  settlement  at  their 
own  expense.  However,  the  water  came  from 
the  old  city  water  tyatem  which  waa  ooo* 


demned,  and  not  used  by  the  city  except 
to  provide  water  for  the  cemetery.  The  city. 
Itself,  had  a  new  water  supply  reservoir  for 
its  municipal  water  system.  The  Indiana  of 
the  Fallon  Colony  then  applied  to  the  United 
States  Ptibllc  Health  Service  for  an  Improved 
water  and  sanitation  system  which  was  com- 
pleted during  t^e  past  fiscal  year. 

There  are  16  homes  located  on  approxi- 
mately 25  acres  of  the  40-acre  tract.  Eleven 
acres  are  under  subjugation  with  water  de- 
liveries from  the  Truckec -Carson  Irrigation 
Project.  This  parcel  Is  under  lease  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fallon  Reservation.  Approximately 
four  acres  are  in  the  Truckee -Carson  Irriga- 
tion District's  Irrigation  canal  that  bisects 
the  property.  There  are  11  hwnes  on  the 
20-acrfl  parcel. 

A  circular  gravelled  surfaced  road  through 
the  residential  area  Is  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Individual  houses 
and  other  buildings  are  located  around  this 
drive.  Only  two  homes  and  a  church  are  re- 
ported to  t>e  In  good  condition.  Although 
they  are  of  low  cost  frame  construction.  tJiey 
are  modem  with  septic  tanks  and  disposal 
facilities  and  have  had  above  average  main- 
tenance with  some  lawns  and  landscaping. 
Eight  of  the  buUdlngs  are  in  fair  condition. 
Eleven  structures  are  classified  as  poor.  There 
are  also  some  10  or  12  shed  or  shack  type 
buildings,  all  vacant,  or  at  least  only  used 
occasionally,  that  have  no  value  other  than 
salvage. 

The  22  buildings  classtfled  from  good  to 
poor  have  a  value  of  B23,000.  All  of  these 
buildings  have  been  constructed  and  are 
maintained  by  the  Indians  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  only  other  improvements  are 
minimal  fencing  along  the  crop  side  of  the 
canal  and  boundary  fences  between  the  crop- 
land and  adjoining  fee  land.  The  land  de- 
scribed m  the  bill  is  valued  at  $285  per  acre 
or  approximately  H7.000.  The  low  quality 
and  questionable  nature  of  the  water  sys- 
tem contributes  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
property. 

These  tracts  are  considered  to  be  of  some 
value  for  sodium  and  potas.sium.  The  thick- 
ness and  extent  of  the  deposits  arc  not  known 
and  drilling  would  t>e  necessary  to  establish 
their  value,  but  It  Is  believed  to  l>e  quite  low. 
These  lands  are  without  value  for  other  mi- 
nerals, either  metaniferous  or  nonmetalll- 
ferous. 

About  90  percent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Fallon  Colony  earn  their  llvehhood  working 
In  and  around  the  town  of  Fallon.  If  they 
were  required  to  move.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mutual-Help  Housing  pro- 
gram, it  would  mean  a  considerable  bard-sbip 
to  them.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  no  u.w 
for  this  property  that  would  surpa-ss  the  In- 
dians" need  for  it,  nor  is  there  any  other 
property  available  for  their  housing  program. 
Although  there  Is  some  tribal  land  remaining 
on  the  Fallon  Reservation,  all  of  the  good 
land  has  been  ollottcd  and  that  remaining 
vTOuld  not  be  desirable  for  a  housing  project. 
Neither  would  the  reservation  location  be 
suitable  because  of  the  distance  to  the  town 
of  Palion  and  the  lack  of  transportation  for 
these  Indians  who  work  in  Fallon. 

The  Indians  of  the  Fallon  Colony  have  an 
application  before  the  Housing  Assistance 
Administration  for  40  units  of  Mutual-Help 
Housing  with  construction  to  begin  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  necessary  requisite  to  this 
bousing  program  is  that  the  Indians  have 
vested  property  righu  In  the  land,  which  will 
be  accomplished  by  this  legislation.  We 
strongly  urge  Its  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haerisox  Lobsch. 
Auittant  8aer€t9nf  of  th€  interior. 


S.  4522— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DECLARE  THAT  3.308  ACRES. 
MORE  OR  LESS.  OF  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  IS  HELD  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  PUEBLO  OF  COCHITX 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoNTOYAi  and  myself.  I 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  declare  that  3.308  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  federally  owned  land  is  held  by 
tlie  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Cochiti. 

This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  tiie  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jecUon.  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4522)  to  declare  that 
3.308  acres,  more  or  less  of  federally 
owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson,  for  himself  and 
Mr,  MoNTOYA.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Imular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  submitted  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  as  follows: 
us.  Department  or  the  Imterior. 

OmcE  or  the  Sccbctart, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1970 
Hon.  SriRo  T.  Acnew. 
Prenident,  U.S.  Senate, 
Waxhingtan,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Peesokkt:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  s  proposed  bin  "To  declare  that  3.308 
acres,  more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land 
is  held  by  the  United  States  m  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  of  Cochltl.** 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  the  right,  title 
Bind  interest  of  the  United  States  in  3  308 
acres,  more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land 
acquired  for  school  purposes,  together  with 
all  improvements  thereon,  which  have  been 
determined  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affsliv,  wUl  tie  held  in 
trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti.  It  further 
provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commtsslon 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  conveyed  should 
or  should  not  tic  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  Statec  Government  de- 
termined by  the  Commission. 

This  parcel  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  1911  tor  »150  through  condemna- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  day 
school  for  the  CochlU  Indians.  The  Cochltl 
Day  School  was  in  operation  by  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  middle  1960's.  In  1066 
tlie  lond  and  improvements  were  permitted 
to  the  school  board  of  the  Bernalillo  Public 
Schools.  District  No.  1.  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  public  school  and  housing  for 
teachers.  On  May  31,  1968,  the  school  board 
terminated  Its  permit  as  construction  of  a 
new  public  school  plant  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  had  been 
completed 

The  new  public  school  has  rendered  the 
facilities  of  the  Cochltl  echoed  rite  obeolete 
and  the  property  Is  exceai  to  our  needs.  The 
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Pueblo  of  Cociatl  desired  the  lue  of  this 
property  and  a  permit  was  approved  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1068.  Thereaflcr  on  December  12. 
1968,  by  resolution  the  Pueblo  requested  the 
property  since  the  land  could  be  used  sd- 
vantAgcou5iy  by  the  Pueblo  for  community 
purposes.  Including  the  Pueblo  Oovemor'a 
office,  council  ofllce.  library,  Headfitart  clasa- 
rooms,  and  other  community  uses. 

The  school  site  is  located  within  the  village 
of  Cocbltl  adjacent  to  tribal  lands,  most  of 
which  are  assigned  to  individual  members 
of  the  Pueblo  for  homesltca.  Although  the 
Cochltl  Pueblo  has  no  formal  land  consoll- 
dfttlon  progrjira.  It  as  In  the  past  pursued  a 
policy  of  acquiring  alienated  parcels  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
through  land  exchanges  in  order  to  conaoli* 
date  its  use  areas. 

An  appraisal  of  the  property  Indicates  a 
fair  market  value  of  M.SOO  for  the  land,  in- 
cIudjDg  the  water  and  sewer  systems.  Based 
on  reproduction  coats  the  buildings  have  a 
value  of  C33.499.  The  existing  buildings  are 
quite  old  and  obsolete  and  will  require  con- 
elderable  outlay  for  maintenance.  Having  the 
land  held  In  trust  for  the  Cochltt  Pueblo  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  Pueblo  to  maintain 
and  repair  the  buildings  and  make  any  other 
needed  improvements.  Without  this  declara- 
tion the  Cochltl  Pueblo  would  have  no  as- 
surance that  any  Improvements  the  Pueblo 
made  to  the  property  might  not  be  Uken 
from  It  since  the  Pueblo  is  simply  using  the 
property  under  permit.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility for  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

This  l&nd  la  In  an  area  where  the  geologic 
formations,  under  suKabte  stratlgraphlc  and 
■truotural  conditions,  are  favorable  for  the 
occurrence  of  oil  and  gas.  However,  the  near- 
est producing  well  ts  60  miles  t-o  the  west 
and  the  mineral  value  for  thla  tract  la  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  low.  It  ts  without  value  for 
other  minerals. 

As  the  Cochltl  Pueblo  has  a  very  definite 
need  for  this  property  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertiment  can  be  relieved  of  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  responsibility,  we  urge  that  trust 
title  to  the  property  be  given  to  the  Pueblo. 
As  this  property  is  surrounded  by  trust  land, 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  declora- 
Uon  of  trust. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  haa 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  propo&ed   legislation  from   the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haokison   Lokscb. 
Astistant  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

A  bin  to  declare  thot  3.308  acres,  more  or 
lesB.  of  federally  owned  l&nd  la  held  by 
the  United  Statee  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  CochlU 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitea  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
light,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  State* 
In  and  to  the  following  deacrlbed  land  ac- 
quired for  school  purposes,  together  with  all 
Improvement*  thereon,  which  la  now  exccsa 
to  the  needs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

15  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl; 

That  parcel  of  land  in  section  19.  Township 

16  Vorth.  Range  6  Boat.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  described  aa  beginning  at  the 
northeast  comer,  whence  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  church  bears  south  73  degrees  35 
minutes  east  420  6  feet  distant;  thence  north 
66  degrees  13  minutes  west  480  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  northwest  corner;  thence  south 
23  degrees  47  minutes  west  300  feet,  more 
or  leas,  to  the  southwest  comer,  thence  south 
66  degrees  13  mlnutea  east  480  feet,  more 
or  leas,  to  the  southeast  comer;  thence  north 
23  degrees  47  minutes  east  300  feet,  more  or 
lesa.  to  the  n<»theost  corner,  the  place  of 
beglnntnr.  containing  3.308  ocrea,  more  or 
less. 
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Sec  J  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  ot  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1948  (60  Stat.  1050J,  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 
Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.   3IBS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  >  Mr.  Bocgs  i ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Sponoi,  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3186,  to  clarify  the  stattis 
of  funds  of  the  Treasury  deposited  with 
the  States  under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836. 

S.    44V3 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovern  i ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Pboxjorei  were  added  as  cosponsora  of 
S.  4492,  to  establish  an  improved  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  year  with 
respect  to  wheat,  wool,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLDTION 
85— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLDTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OP  CERTAIN 
HEARINGS  iJ^lAin 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution    (S.   Con.  Res    85)- 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  85 

Rtsalvd  bjf  the  Senate  (the  House  ot 
RepreKjitativea  concurring) ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion ot  the  hearings  on  United  States  Se- 
curlty  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Umted 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad  of  the  Committee  on  Porelm 
Relations.  • 

^l"  L  '^"'  ""■"  »•  printed  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment Such  additional  copies  shall  be  tor  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  484— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  RELATING  TO  EXTENSION  OP 
SYMPATHY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  PEOPLE  OF  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Manspielo)  BUbmltted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  484)  ejttendlng  the  .lympathy  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  and  people  of 
Pakistan,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Recobb  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.! 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OP   A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    BCSOLtmON     463 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  cities 
have  historically  served  as  the  center  of 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  inter- 
course. 


Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  to- 
day's cities  have  become  so  congested 
and  so  compacted  that  they  now  stand, 
not  as  shining  citadels  of  yesterday,  but 
as  monumental  smog-fllled  bursting  in- 
cubators of  serious  social  problems. 

Uncontrolled  industrial  growth  and  ex- 
pansion in  the  urban  centers  has 
prompted  massive  migration  of  our  peo- 
ple into  these  areas.  This  burgeoning 
congestion  has  caased  serious  housing 
health,  recreation,  transportation  wel- 
fare, and  crime  problems.  Many  city  resi- 
dents fear  for  their  safety;  others  have 
become  alienated  and  frustrated,  as  the 
local  resources  and  services  prove  in- 
adequate to  provide  decent  conditions  in 
which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  play. 

■nie  physical  and  economic  resources 
of  these  areas  have  been  severely  taxed 
and  sorely  strained.  And.  If  the  compli- 
cated difficulties  emanating  from  the  al- 
ready compacted  population  patterns 
were  not  enough,  we  face  the  added  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
jected 100  million  Increase  in  population 
within  the  next  30  to  40  years.  Obviously 
tCKiays  suffocating  metropoUtan  areas 
w-lU  not  be  capable  of  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  even  a  fraction  of  this  mul- 
titude. 

Paradoxically.  whUe  our  ciUes  mush- 
roomed, many  of  our  rural  areas  with- 
ered, as  more  and  more  of  their  young 
and  able-bodied  people  sought  the  big- 
city  jobs  and  opportunities. 

Although  some  less  populated  regions 
are  capable  of  sustaining  their  people 
economically,  othei-s  have  become  near 
skeletal  In  nature:  sheltering  the  older 
imderskllled,  and  undereducated  This' 
plight  Is  illustrated  by  statistics  which 
show  that  our  rural  areas  have  one-third 
of  the  populaUon— but  one-half  of  our 
poor. 

We  have  pursued  a  limited  and  narrow 
approach  to  these  conditions.  The  read- 
ily apparent  problems  of  our  cities  have 
undeniably  monopolized  our  attention 
our  energies,  and  our  moneys.  As  a  re- 
sult the  equally  disturbing  and  impor- 
tant problems  of  rural  America  have  been 
neglected  and  ignored.  Because  of  the 
dual  nature  of  th:s  problem — congested 
cities  and  withering  counties — a  two- 
pronged  policy  is  needed  to  remedy  the 
dilemma. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  committed  to 
aclueving  an  ever  higher  standard  of 
living  for  our  people — decent  housing 
adequate  food,  good  health,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  We  must  seek  to 
provide  these  things  for  aU  the  people- 
urban  and  rural.  By  encouraging  new  in- 
dustries to  locate  in  these  sparsely  pop- 
ulated regions,  and  existing  industries  to 
look  to  these  areas  when  expanding,  we 
could  enhance  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
all  Americans  wherever  they  are  located. 
A  policy  of  bringing  Jobs  to  the  people 
in  the  countryside  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  those  who  might  otherwise  feel 
compelled  to  migrate  to  metropolitan 
areas  in  .search  for  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  suggested  this 
industrial  decentralization  concept  in 
1968  during  our  investigation  of  the  city 
riots.  On  September  16  of  this  year,  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  463,  calling 
upon  the  administration  to  adopt  and 
implement  this  program  as  a  national 
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policy.  Under  nay  resolution,  preference 
would  be  given,  in  the  awarding  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  the  locating  of  new 
governmental  facilities  and  the  imple- 
menting of  Federal  programs,  to  those 
areas  of  our  country  which  have  a  low 
concentration  of  ipopulation  and  in- 
dustry. 

On  October  14.  I  requested  that  the 
names  of  18  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution.  Today,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution:  Senators  Allott,  Qurhey, 
Harius.  iKOtrYE,  Jackson,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  McGee,  Mdskie,  Pearson,  Scott, 
Sparkman,  Stennis.  and  Metcalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER  IMr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  kindly  add  my  name? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnhson)  be  added 
as  cospon.sors  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  add  my  name? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  indeed  pleased 
and  encouraged  by  the  broad  bipartisan- 
ship support  of  my  colleagues.  The  White 
House  and  other  oCBciais  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  extremely  interested  in 
this  measure  and  have  also  pledged  sup- 
port, 

I  realize  that  the  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  patterns  of  a  free  society 
are  not  easily  channeled  or  redistrib- 
uted since  they  are  the  product  of  mil- 
lions of  decisions  individually  made  by 
our  citizens.  Certainly,  a  hallmark  of 
freedom  Is  the  unrestrained  movement 
and  location  of  our  people.  We  are.  how- 
ever, the  managers  of  our  own  fate,  and 
we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  assure  fu- 
ture generations  a  healthy  environment. 
Our  Government  cannot  dictate  where 
people  will  live  or  work,  but  it  can — and 
should — encourage  a  sensible  and  bal- 
anced growth  pattern  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible. 

It  is  time  to  halt  and  reverse  the  pres- 
ent population  trends,  and  give  our  ur- 
ban areas — especially  our  decaying  inter- 
cities — an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on 
restoration,  while  we  revitalize  our  rural 
areas  and  develop  their  vast  potential. 
The  passage  and  Implementation  of  my 
resolution  will,  I  believe,  contribute 
much  to  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  title 
EC  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  con- 
tains provisions  committing  Congress  to 
the  development  of  a  sound  rural  and 
urban  balance.  These  provisions  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 


The  thrust,  the  import,  and  the  con- 
cept of  Senate  Resolution  463.  however, 
is  to  have  the  administration  adopt  and 
implement  a  broad  national  policy  to 
promote  the  decentralization  of  our  in- 
dustries— to  encourage  their  distribution 
and  future  expansion  to  those  areas 
which  have  a  low  concentration  of  popu- 
lation and  industry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose, nor  do  we  seek,  to  uproot  Industry 
wherever  it  may  be  located.  But  there 
are  going  to  be  another  100  million  peo- 
ple in  this  country  within  the  next  30 
or  40  years.  Where  are  those  people 
going?  To  meet  the  needs  of  those  peo- 
ple, industry  must  expand.  Those  people 
are  going  to  live  somewhere.  As  industry 
expands,  let  us  have  it  expand  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country,  where  today 
there  is  no  congestion,  where  there  are 
no  overcrowded  conditions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  people  will  have  to  work  to 
live.  Let  us  take  the  jobs  to  where  these 
people  are,  instead  of  having  these  peo- 
ple come  Into  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, which  are  already  overcrowded  and 
polluted  and  congested  today. 

The  thrust,  the  import,  and  the  con- 
cept of  Senate  Resolution  463  is  to  have 
the  administration  adopt  such  a  iwllcy. 
as  I  have  stated.  It  would  seek  to  do 
this — primarily — by  redirecting  and  re- 
channeling  existing  Federal  programs. 
There  are  almost  600  domestic  aid  pro- 
grams and  activities  currently  txsing  ad- 
ministered by  47  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  according  to  the  GEO— 
another  compilation  lists  1,315  operating 
Federal  assistance  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  EDA  program  offers  a  variety  of 
growth  opportunities  to  local  commiml- 
tles,  and  has  proven  highly  successful 
in  helping  them  to  develop  facilities  so 
that  they  could  adequately  attract — and 
serve — new  industry. 

The  Industrial  decentralization  envi- 
sioned by  Senate  Resolution  463  could 
ease  the  growing  pressures  on  our  cities 
and,  at  the  same  time,  facilitate  the  or- 
derly development  of  our  smaller  towns 
by  taking  Jobs  to  people  in  those  areas, 
and  thus  bring  aiwut  a  better  balance 
both  of  population  distribution  and  of 
industrial  decentralization. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FANNm  >  as  a  cospon- 
sor: and  also  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMEHOUENT    NO.    1077 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Cranston.  Harris,  Hart,  McOoverh.  and 
MoNDALE  I  wish  to  Submit  the  following 
proposed  amendment  to  HJl.  1851S: 

On  page  21,  line  1«.  delete  the  ngure 
"tZgS.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"U98 .000,000". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin I.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  shortage  of  health 
manpower  and  the  soaring  costs  of  med- 
ical care  are  a  cause  for  concern  to  all 
of  us.  In  the  legislation  before  us  here 
are  increases  for  training  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  members  of  the 
allied  health  professions  over  last  year's 
levels.  In  the  case  of  schools  of  miblic 
health,  however,  H.R.  18515  provides  for 
no  increase  over  1970.  even  though  an 
additional  school  of  public  health  was 
accredited  this  year  and  another  new 
school  is  expected  to  be  accredited  in 
1971. 

Congress  first  approved  direct  Federal 
support  for  graduate  schools  of  public 
health  in  1958— Public  Law  85-644— in 
recognition  of  their  role  as  a  national  re- 
source for  the  training  of  public  health 
personnel  for  State,  county,  and  city 
health  departments  and  for  such  Federal 
agencies  as  the  Departments  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Defense,  and 
the  newly  created  En\'ironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Since  that  time  the  schools 
of  public  health  have  more  than  doubled 
their  enrollment  and  graduates.  Despite 
this  expansion  a  severe  shortage  of 
trained  public  health  manpower  persists 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  17 
schools  of  public  healtli  are  a  national^ 
not  just  a  State  or  local — resource.  They 
train  public  health  personnel  for  all  50 
States  as  well  as  for  our  territories.  (M>un- 
ties.  and  cities.  Not  all  States  can  sup- 
port a  school  of  public  health  but  all  of 
the  States  must  have  the  people  they 
train  to  administer  health  care  programs, 
carry  out  comprehensive  health  planning 
functions,  and  provide  for  environmental 
control  programs.  The  Federal  invest- 
ment, therefore,  is  essential  and  fully 
justified. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation — Public  Law  91-208 — 
that  increased  the  authorization  for  ap- 
pi'opriatlons  for  public  health  training 
from  $26  million  in  1970  to  $37  million  in 
1971. 

The  Presidents  budget  for  1971  re- 
quested only  $16,471,000  for  public  health 
training,  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  This  re- 
quest was  $1  million  below  the  level  of 
funding  available  in  both  1969  and  1970. 
Since  1969  two  new  schools  of  public 
health  have  been  accredited.  They  are 
located  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
the  University  of  Washington.  Additional 
new  schools  are  planned  for  Alabama, 
Ulinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio. 

The  House  of  Representaitves  has  ap- 
proved only  $16,471,000  for  public  health 
training  for  1971,  a  reduction  of  $1,000,- 
000  from  the  1970  level,  even  though  in- 
creases were  approved  for  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistrs'.  nursing,  and  the  al- 
lied health  professions.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  approved  an 
increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance, making  $17,471,000  available 
for  public  health  training  in  1971.  That 
amount  is  less  than  one-half  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  would 
Impose  reductions  on  individual  schools 
because  of  the  additional  schools  that 
have  been  and  win  be  estabUshed. 
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The  amendment  I  offer  would  increase 
the  funds  available  for  health  manpower 
from  »295,000.000  to  $298,000.0000,  an  In- 
crease of  slightly  more  than  1  percent. 
This  increase  would  make  a  total  of  $9.- 
000.000  avaUable  for  traineeships  under 
section  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  $5,917,000  available  for  traliung 
grants  under  section  309<a)  imder  that 
act,  and  $5,554,000  available  for  formula 
grants  under  secuon  309(ci  of  that  act. 
This  will  make  $1  million  more  available 
for  traineeships  and  $2  million  more  for 
institutional  support. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  flght  inflation  by 
cutting  back  on  the  funds  for  the  train- 
ing of  additional  health  care  personnel 
when  medical  costs  are  rising  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  is  true  of  other 
commodity  and  service  costs.  Only 
through  increasing  the  supply  of  trained 
personnel  and  the  efficiency  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  can  we  hope  to 
hold  the  line  on  increasing  health  costs. 
The  schools  of  public  health,  although 
supported  in  part  from  State  and  private 
resources,  are  primarily  reliant  on  Fed- 
eral funding.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  schools  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  operate  at  current  levels 
without  this  Increase — that  other  sources 
can  be  found  to  pick  up  the  slack.  An 
increase  of  two  schools  with  no  mcrease 
in  funds  must  therefore  result  in  a  cut- 
iMck  at  the  very  time  we  have  noted  a 
major  increase  in  the  authorization 
This  cannot  be  permitted  and  It  is  for 
this  reaosn  that  I  and  those  who  have 
Joined  with  me  offer  this  amendment.  I 
urge  its  acceptance. 
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tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr 
Jackson),  as  weU  as  other  Interested 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  have  agreed 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
the  appropriate  committee  to  consider 
this  nomination.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  join  us  in  the  hearings,  as 
well  as  their  counterparts  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  both  of  which 
committees  now  liave  jurisdiction  over 
programs  which  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  If  the 
procedure  I  have  outlined  is  followed  we 
Intend  to  have  that  hearing  or  begin  the 
hearmgs.  on  Tuesday,  December  1.  1970 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr  Gra- 
N«Y).  Without  objection,  the  nommation 
win  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


November  19,  1970 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMZHDMCNT    NO.    ]  OflM    TO    HJI.    IBS  IS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Bbookei  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mctcalf).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  PelD, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr! 
ScHWEncMj,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskih.  were  added  to 
amendment  No.  1068  to  H  R.  18515.  mak- 
ing appropriation."!  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOMINATION  OP  WILLIAM  D  RDCK- 
ELSHADS  TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY— REFERRAL  OP 
NOMINATION— NOTICE  OP  HEAR- 
ING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  November  18.  1970,  when  the 
Senate  reconvened,  there  was  sent  to  this 
body  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
William  D.  RuckeL-^haus  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  tlie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

This  nomination  has  not  been  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  Senate  for  hearing. 
The  nommation  has  been  discussed  by 
tills  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  the  able 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Macmuson)  and  the  Commlt- 


HOWARD  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 
NEWARK.  NJ..  REAiTHES  MOMEN- 
TOUS MILESTONE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  Howard  Savings  Institu- 
tion has  become  the  first  bank  in  New 
Jersey  to  exceed  $1  billion  in  assets.  In 
so  doing,  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
financial  institutions  in  the  Nation.  This 
quite  clearly  is  a  magnificent  tribuU  to 
the  bank's  management  and  employees. 
For  more  than  100  years,  the  residents 
and  business  community  of  New  Jersey 
iiave  relied  on  the  Howard  Savings  In- 
stitutioiL  That  trust  always  has  Ijeen 
rewarded. 

The  growth  and  histoi-y  of  the  Howard 
Savings  Institution  was  reported  in  an 
arUcle  published  m  the  Newark  Sunday 
News  of  November  15,  1970.  The  article 
shows  quite  clearly  not  only  the  expert 
business  management  which  has  typified 
the  Howard  throughout  its  history,  but 
also  the  spirit  of  involvement  in  the  com- 
munity lite  of  New  Jersey,  wliich  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  that  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 

RtCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HowAso  HXTS  Billion  Makk 

The  113-year-old  success  ttarf  of  the 
Howard  Saving.  Iiutltutlon  hu  reached  a 
new,  and  momentous,  milestone.  The  Newark 
instltuuon  has  tiecome  the  flrst  bank  or  any 
kUld  m  New  Jersey  to  tap  the  $l-bimon  mark 
In  assets. 

The  achievement  Is  remarkable  m  Mveral 
aspects. 

The  surge  which  pushed  the  Howard  over 
the  61-bllllon  pinnacle  has  come  at  a  time 
when  giant  savings  banks  In  Manhattan  are 
struggling  to  stem  deposit  losses. 

Savings  banks  normally  Just  don't  rank 
with  commercial  banks  m  size.  But  the 
Howard  has  Ijeen  New  Jersey's  largest  bank, 
measured  In  either  assets  or  deposits,  for 
almoet  two  years.  And  11  U  the  only  savings 
bank  In  the  country  which  outranks  all 
commercial  banks  In  Its  state. 

Among  the  thrift  Institutions,  a  category 
which  Inclodes  savings  banks  and  savings 


and  loan  associations,  the  Howard's  size  and 
growth  Is  even  more  nouble.  It  Is  now  almost 
four  Umes  as  large  as  lu  nearest  compeUtor 
m  New  Jersey. 

With  all  Its  size,  the  Howard  still  enjoys 
a  reputation  as  a  famUy  and  community 
bank.  Typically,  when  GI  home  mortgage 
loans  were  hardest  to  get,  the  bank  refused 
to  charge  extra  ■'points'  to  veterans  seek- 
ing them.  And  It  made  runds  avaUable  for 
college  tuition  loans  when  other  lending  was 
more  profitable. 

The  announcement  that  the  hank  had 
topped  the  »1. billion  mark  was  made  by 
John  W.  Kress,  chairman  of  the  board  The 
achievement  caps  the  service  of  Kress  as 
the  bank's  leader.  Although  conttoulng  as 
chairman,  he  is  due  to  turn  over  the  reins 
as  chief  executive  oncer  on  Jan.  18  to  Bruce 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  Kress  last  summer 
as  pre&ldent. 

In  revealing  the  »l-blUlon  achievement 
Kress  noted  that  the  Howard  la  one  of  the 
three  largest  savings  banks  outside  New  York 
City,  being  exceeded  In  size  only  by  Institu- 
tions in  Phlladelpbu  and  Buffalo  m  ad- 
dition to  the  New  York  giants.  The  Howard 
ranks  14th  nationally. 

Kress  said  that  the  Howard's  milestone 
was  reached  because  of  a  quickening  of  de- 
posits, up  »97  mUlion  or  11.73  per  cent  since 
the  end  of  IS8SI.  Bolstered  by  deposltx  which 
now  total  »827  million,  the  asset  figure  stands 
at  »1. 000.992.093.  a  total  »9a,747.874  or  10.21 
per  cent  over  the  year-end  figure. 

"Our  deposit  growth  has  been  the  largest 
In  dollar  amount,  though  not  In  percentage, 
m  any  one  year  In  the  bank'a  history." 
Kress  said.  'It  Is  Interesting  to  not*  that  It 
took  the  Howard  105  years— from  1857  until 
1902- to  reach  »50O  mmion  lu  assets,  and 
only  eight  years  to  double  that  figure." 

The  experience  of  the  Howard  contrasts 
with  that  of  savings  tranks  in  New  York  City, 
where  many  have  been  showing  drops  In  de- 
posits. Thus  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  larg- 
est In  the  country,  has  had  a  deposit  out- 
flow of  $278.6  miuion  In  the  18  months  from 
March,  1989  through  June,  1970. 

NOT    ONLT    IN    NEW    TOBK 

Though  the  experience  m  New  York  Is  not 
peculiar  to  that  city— the  497  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  In  the  18  states  which  permit  this 
form  of  banking  have  shoa-n  a  deposit  out- 
flow of  »a76  mliuon  In  the  21  months  end- 
ing Sept.  30— the  New  York  loss  has  been 
particularly  heavy  because  sophisticated  sav- 
ers there  have  been  switching  to  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bUls.  corporate  bonds,  tax-exempt  bonds, 
commercial  paper  and  other  ways  of  attain- 
ing Interest  rates  higher  than  the  8  per  cent 
maximum  the  savings  banks  offer  for  long- 
term  deposits. 

Furthermore,  the  New  York  banks  have 
been  hurt  by  large-scale  population  shifu 
from  the  city  to  suburban  areas  In  Long 
Island.  Westchester.  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut. The  banks  are  limited  by  law  In 
their  right  to  expand  to  nearby  counties  In 
the  state,  and  of  course  can't  cross  atats 
lines.  And  depositors  remaining  have  been 
hurt,  too— by  the  high  cost  of  living  In  New 
York. 

The  New  York  banks  In  their  effort  to  In- 
crease deposits  have  l>een  offering  girt*  for 
new  money — only  in  many  cases  to  find 
themselves  raiding  each  other. 

"With  392.682  depoaitera.  the  Howard  cer- 
tainly has  proven  Itself  to  be  the  people's 
bank."  Kress  said.  "The  average  balance  per 
saver  Is  $2,350  and  we  now  have  deposltora 
residing  or  working  In  all  60  states  and  33 
foreign  countries. 

"Durmg  the  last  1 1  months,  we  paid  these 
depositors  »38-7  mlUlon  In  dividends.  810 
million  more  than  the  amount  paid  for  the 
corresponding  period  In  1969." 

The  Howard  pays  the  same  dividend  rates— 

5  per  cent  for  regular  passbook  savings  and 

6  per  cent  for  long-term  accounts  that  most 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  savings  banks  pay. 
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The  Howard  compounds  Interest  monthly 
on  regular  accounts  and  quarterly   on  the 

others. 

roua  TIMES  AS   LARGE 

Nevertheless,  growth  has  not  only  enabled 
It  to  outshine  New  York  savings  banks,  but 
also  to  outpace  other  thrift  Institutions  In 
New  Jersey.  It  Is  now  almost  four  Umes  as 
large  as  the  next  largest  savings  bank  or  the 
largest  savings  and  loan  association  tn  Its 
native  state. 

The  6  per  cent  rate  the  Howard  has  been 
offering  since  last  January  lor  two-year  de- 
posits has  been  "very  succes&ful"  tn  attract- 
ing money.  Kress  declared. 

Not  as  much  credit  was  given  by  the 
chairman  to  banking  expansion  now  per- 
mitted by  revised  state  law.  Three  branches 
opened  this  year  under  that  law  haven't 
been  a  significant  factor  to  date  In  the 
bank's  growth,  he  said,  tlielr  deposits  having 
contributed  only  around  >33  million  to  this 
year's  record  total  However,  entry  has  been 
established  In  populous  Bergen  County  and 
additional  outlets  are  being  planned  in  the 
northern  banking  district. 

The  chalrmans  reference  to  the  Howard 
as  a  "people's  bank"  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  Its  reputation,  built  up  through  the  years 
as  a  community  and  family  bank. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  PLAN 

The  Howard  sponsors  a  school  savings  ac- 
count system  which  trains  youngsters  in 
thrift  (and  eventual  status  as  Howard  cus- 
tomers). The  current  total  Is  more  than  118- 
000  accounts  In  160  schools,  with  more  than 
$4  million  on  deposits  and  $162,000  a  jrear 
earned  In  dividends.  The  average  account  Is 
t34.  The  bank  also  has  more  than  25.000 
Christmas  Club  and  Vacation  Club  mem- 
bers, their  accounbi  running  to  more  than 
>4  million  a  year. 

The  Howard,  largest  mortgage  lender  in 
New  Jersey,  has  a  portfolio  of  41.774  mort- 
gages for  nearly  t64^  million  spread  around 
more  than  500  municipalities  In  the  state. 

The  bank  doesn't  charge  points  (discounts 
from  face  amount)  on  mortgages,  whether 
VA  or  conventional,  when  made  to  Individ- 
uals. The  conventional  mortgages  <no  gov- 
ernment guarantee)  carry  a  state-fixed  Inter- 
est rate  of  8  per  cent,  and  the  VA's,  8'^ 
per  cent  as  set  by  the  government.  PHA 
mortgages  to  Individuals  cost  the  borrower 
8! 2  per  cent  Interest  and  '/j  of  1  per  cent 
Insurance,  plus  one  point,  all  as  prescribed 
by  federal  regulations.  There  Is  no  charge  to 
the  seller. 

The  Howard  does  considerable  lending  to 
corporations  building  homes  and  apartment 
houses.  In  such  cases,  Interest  rate  limits 
don't  apply,  although  the  current  market  Is 
said  to  be  around  9i^  per  cent  plus  a  com- 
mitment fee  which  amounts  to  a  point. 

LENDS    TO    CHUaCHES 

The  Howard  Is  one  of  a  few  savings  banks 
which  will  lend  mortgage  funds  to  hospitals, 
churches,  synagogues,  schools  and  similar  In- 
stitutions, charging  a  rate  slightly  under  the 
commercial  one.  As  a  promotional  program. 
It  supplies  door  prizes  for  raffles,  card  parties. 
fashion  shows  and  other  activities  of  some 
700  ctvlc,  religious  and  welfare  groups. 

Kress  reported  that  the  Stuyvesant  Vil- 
lage branch  In  Ir^-lngton  has  shown  the 
largest  percentage  gain  In  deposits  for  any 
savings  branch  In  the  state— 50.30  per  cent. 
for  the  period  Sept.  1960  to  Sept.  1970.  The 
other  Irving  branch  was  not  far  behind  at 
31.68  percent. 

The  complaint  of  New  York  savings  banks, 
as  voiced  In  a  convention  recently  held  In 
Florida.  Is  that  they  are  limited  in  their 
banking  powers.  New  Jersey  savings  banks, 
all  of  which  have  been  growing,  though  not 
at  the  Howard  rate,  do  have  more:  thus,  they 
can  offer  checking  accounts  and  set  up  trust 
departments.  But  they  can't  make  personal 
loans  (neither  can  the  New  York  banks)  nor 


can  they  sell  savings  bank  life  Insurance 
New  York  banks  can. 

The  Howard's  trust  department.  Inciden- 
tally, has  asseu  In  excess  of  tlOS  million,  not 
Included  In  Its  own  asset  total.  It  also  acts 
as  New  Jersey  custodian  for  VA  trust  funds 
for  incapacitated  veterans. 

The  Howard  Is  currently  completing  in- 
stallation of  a  new  electronic  data  processing 
system,  a  Century  200  from  National  Cash 
Register,  to  replace  the  Teleregister  system  it 
had  since  1962.  The  Howard  was  the  flrst 
bank  in  the  country  to  establish  an  on-line 
data  processing  system. 

In  making  his  announcement  of  the  It 
billion  attainment.  Kress  paid  tribute  to  past 
and  present  boards  of  managers  "who  gave 
unstintlngly  of  their  time  and  effort  to  t>etter 
the  institution's  public  service."  Aa  a  mu- 
tual bank,  the  Howard  has  no  stockholders, 
paying  out  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends 
after  setting  up  reserves. 

Kress  also  said  he  is  recognizing  the  roles 
of  the  bank's  officers  and  staff  tn  furthering 
its  goals.  The  Howard,  with  a  suff  of  525, 
operates  13  offices  In  Newark.  Irving.  North 
Caldwell.  South  Orange.  East  Orange,  Nutley 
and  North  Arlington. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL  AND  TRADE  CENTER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  variety  of  problems  con- 
fronting major  cities  across  the  Nation. 
At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  the 
very  dynamics  of  these  problems  present 
tlie  opportunity  for  innovative  steps  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Such 
a  proposal  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Simon  Kriger.  president  of  S.  Kriger. 
Inr..  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Kriger  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional cultural  and  trade  center  in  the 
heart  of  Washington.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal merits  tbr  attention  and  study  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  formal  analysis, 
entitled  "A  Proposal  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  International  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center."  prepared  by  Mr.  Kriger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Proposal  poa  the  EsTABLisuMcirr  or  *k 

IHTCBNATIONAL  CULTTHtAL  AWD  TSAOE  CXNTia 

(By  Simon  Kriger) 

OOWMTOWN  WASHINOTON — TOOAT 

AND  Touoaaow 

Washington.  DC-,  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  and  the  poIIUcal  Capital  of  the  World, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  dynamic.  Interest- 
ing, and  culturally  ailve  spots  on  the  planet. 
Unhappily  this  is  not  the  case  today,  nor  do 
current  trends  point  to  a  change  in  the 
future. 

The  problems  facing  all  major  cities — ^a 
changing  population,  an  exodus  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  middle  class  to  the  suburt>s,  in- 
creasing crime,  deteriorating  bulldlnr^,  a 
crisis  In  the  public  schools,  escalating  jioclal 
needs,  a  decreasing  tax  base,  a  falling  image — 
beset   Washington.   D.C. 

The  Blow  but  seemingly  tmalterable  de- 
cline of  the  city  can  be  measured  In  the 
movement  of  government  offices  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  Increasing  concentration  of  shop- 
ping facilities  in  outlying  shopping  centers, 
the  creation  of  new  office  complexes  In  near- 
by  Virginia,  decreasing  retail  sales,  and  the 
generally  decaying  downtown  retail  core. 

Small  businesses,  which  provide  the  unique 
flavor,  diversity,  and  excitement  In  every  city. 


are  among  the  first  victims  of  urban  decay. 
Decreasing  sales,  increasing  taxes,  losses 
from  crime,  increased  insurance  rates  (when 
Insurance  Is  available),  and  inability  to  ob- 
tain financing  for  capital  Improvements  force 
many  to  go  out  of  business,  move  out  of  the 
inner  city,  or  decrease  the  quality  of  their 
services.  ' 

The  coming  of  Metro  to  Washington  pre- 
sents an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  re- 
verse these  trends — to  bring  metropolitan 
residents  back  from  the  suburbs  to  oown- 
town  to  benefit  the  city's  residents  and  the 
entire  metropollUin  area.  However.  Metro 
can  work  the  other  way  Just  as  well:  It  can 
transport  downtown  residents  to  suburban 
shopping  centers  and  entertainment  areas. 
Already,  outlying  areas  are  taking  steps  to 
create  attractions  to  merchants  and  shop- 
pers  around    the   suburban    Metro   outlets. 

Downtown  Washington  has  many  natural 
assets.  Above  all  else  It  is  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States— the  center  of  our  national 
life — a  potential  showplace  of  the  nation's 
accompltshments  and  symbol  of  its  spirit.  As 
the  Capital,  it  is  also  a  center  of  international, 
as  well  as  national  focus.  Embasales.  chan- 
ceries and  consulates  from  almoet  every  na- 
tion add  to  WsKhingtons  Ufe.  A  number  of 
tntemuttonai  agencies,  groups  and  organi- 
zations also  maintain  headquarters  here. 

Waahlngtcn  benefits  economically  from 
these  assets  but  not  to  the  extent  It  should. 
A  flood  of  Americana  make  periodic  pil- 
grimages to  our  national  shrines:  foreign 
visitors  also  make  Washington  an  important 
part  of  their  Itineraries.  The  Increasmg  con- 
centration of  power  and  regulation  In  Wash- 
ington makes  it  the  natural  meeting  place  for 
conventions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  striking  percentage  of 
Washington's  tourists  cnme  only  to  see  the 
monuments  and.  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
drive  on  without  spending  the  night  or  con- 
tributing to  the  trade  of  the  city.  Because 
of  meager  convention  facllttles,  the  city  does 
not  make  full  use  of  this  potential  either. 
At  present  the  city  makes  almost  no  use  of  Its 
international  components  (if  anything,  they 
serve  as  a  negative  factor  in  the  city's  econ- 
omy tMcause  of  the  large  nmount  of  tax-free 
property   they  occupy ) . 

In  sum.  the  trends  for  downtown  com- 
mercial, professional,  and  retail  activities 
have  been  steadily  down.  There  Is  no  real 
reofcon  to  believe  that  this  win  change  mere- 
ly because  of  the  coming  of  Metro.  Only 
through  ihe  creation  of  some  dramatic  new 
attraction  in  downtoa-n  Washington  can 
the  tide  of  this  clty'a  history  be  changed. 
Such  a  unique  center  for  entertainment. 
trade  and  business  can  be  created  it  we 
capitalize  upon  our  assets — our  national  and 
international  stature — and  erect  an  Interna- 
tional Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  the 
heart  of  Washington,  D.C. 

POSSIBLE    cHAaACTEaisncs    or    an    intexma- 

T10NAL     CUI,TtnLAL     AND     TaADE     CENTCX     POM 
WASHINGTON.    DC. 

An  International  Center  for  Washlngion 
could  include  aU  or  any  of  the  following : 

t.  A  permanent  structure  or  structures  pro- 
viding a  home  for : 

a.  Consulates  and  trade  centers  for  foreign 
countries. 

b.  Outlets  for  representatives  of  industries 
and  trade  from  various  countries. 

c.  Trade  representatives  from  each  of  the  50 
states. 

d.  Outlets  for  representative  bustnessea 
from  each  of  the  50  states. 

e.  Retail  stores  featuring  International 
products. 

f.  Restaurants  with  international  cuisine. 

g.  International  entertainment. 

2.  A  convention  center  for  use  by  Inter- 
national, national  and  local  groups  for  lec- 
tures, concerts,  exhibits  and  meeungs  of  all 
kinds.  Including:  a.  meetmg  rooms,  b.  display 
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•reaa.  »nd  c.  accommodotlons  (not  neces- 
s&niy  aA  lnt«fraJ  part  of  the  convenUon 
center  ttaelf). 

3.  A  free  port  or  duty  free  wane  for  Inter- 
national travelers. 

4.  An  unusual  and  Unpreaslve  architectural 
design,  with  proTlsion  for  Interior  arcades 
and  pedestrian  malls  with  Immediate  access 
t.3  entertainment,  retail,  commercial  and  eat- 
ing establishments  and  Integrated  areas  for 
public  facllltiea  and  private  offices. 

5.  Sophisticated  and  coordinated  Tlsltor 
and  tourist  Information. 

6-  An  Integrated  security  system,  caplt&llz- 
Ing  upon  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  "covered 
arcade." 

7.  A  concerted  effort  to  Involve  black  en- 
trepreneurs to  a  significant  extent  In  new 
enterprises  In  the  center  and  the  surrounding 
area. 

XMPLEMXiirTATION  OF  THI  TKTtJUfATIONAl. 

ccNTsa  coNcapr 

The  Downtown  Urban  Renewal  Program 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  international  center  in  downtown 
Washington.  The  acquisition  program  elim- 
inates land  assemblage  problems;  the  public 
hearings  and  general  Interest  in  the  urban 
renewal  process  provide  an  Invaluable  mech- 
anism for  publicizing  the  Idea;  and  the  ulti- 
mate land  use  controls  to  be  established  by 
the  DC.  City  CoimcU  and  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  provide  a  means  for  implement- 
ing Its  development. 

The  American  bicentennial  celebration  of 
1976  provides  another  important  stimulus  for 
construction  of  a  cultural  and  trade  center 
at  this  time.  The  Bicentennial  Commission 
Is  seeking  projecu  to  be  completed  within 
alx  years  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  dawning 
of  the  nation's  third  century.  A  major  new 
International  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
would  be  a  magnlflcent  focus  for  the  cele- 
bration and  would  benefit  from  the  antici- 
pated tourist  deluge  as  well.  Plans  for  rede- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  bicentennial  and  the 
development  of  the  Downtown  Urban  Re- 
newal Area. 

However,  time  pressures  and  limitations  on 
HUD-supplled  funds  malce  prompt  action 
necessary.  Therefore,  we  are  now  In  the 
process  of  asaembllng  the  following  com- 
ponents of  an  action  team  to  bring  the  con- 
cept to  fruition: 

a.  A  nonprofit  corporation,  Washington 
International  Cultural  and  Trade  Center. 
Inc..  to  ralae  funds,  employ  a  competent  staff 
fcnd  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Interested 
persons  to: 

(!>  Determine  the  receptivity  of  foreign 
countries,  states,  and  foreign  and  domestic 
corporations  to  the  opportunity  to  open  an 
outlet  or  ofRce  In  an  International  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center. 

(2)  Obtain  the  support  of  major  national 
and  local  Institutions,  including  Congress, 
State  Department.  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  other  museums.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  USA,  Board  of  Trade.  Washington  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Bureau.  Downtown 
Progress.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  H.U.D.. 
and  DC.  civic  and  cultural  organ iaatlons 
and 

<31  Obtain  broad  public  support  from  the 
citizens  of  the  District  and  the  nation  at 
large. 

b.  Architectural  and  legal  services  to  de- 
velop the  technical  framework  for  action, 

c.  Financial  and  real  esUte  development 
groups  with  the  vision  to  Invest  in  a  project 
which  could  transform  a  city  as  well  as  earn 
a  generous  return. 

d.  Public  funding  sources  o(  construction 
of  public  facilities  beyond  the  means  of  pri- 
vate development. 

e.  Mechanisms  for  Involvement  of  small 
businessmen  and  m&sorJty  groups  in  plans 


for  new  development  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington. 

Already  tbeae  efforts  are  bearing  fruit.  The 
concept  of  an  International  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  has  received  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance at  City  Hall,  on  Capitol  Hul,  and 
In  business  and  civic  groups.  Archltectuol 
and  legol  talent*  have  been  reUlned.  Private 
and  governmental  sources  In  London  and 
Nationalist  China  have  Indicated  Interest  in 
locating  m  such  a  center.  Several  firms  with 
vast  financial  resources  have  expressed  Inter- 
est in  underwriting  the  development.  We  are 
moving  toward  the  formal  Incorporation  of  a 
vehicle  for  coordinating  and  channeling  the 
momentum  of  our  concept. 

COMCLD-SIOM 

An  International  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter for  Downtown  Washington  presents  the 
best  possible  hope  for  achieving  the  follow- 
ing goals: 

1.  Place  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
In  proper  perspective. 

2.  Rejuvenate  the  entire  retail  core,  not 
only  the  plots  on  which  the  center  is  buUt 
but  all  surrounding  areas. 

3.  Create  a  dynamic  new  center  of  activity, 
entertainment  and  attraction  which  can 
change  the  city's  Image. 

4.  Increase  the  tax  base  and  tax  rerenuea 
of  the  District. 

6.  Increase  the  amount  and  diversity  of 
employment. 

6.  Increase  participation  by  blacks  in  the 
Washington  bualnees  community. 

7.  Preserve  a  maximum  nimiber  of  small 
businessmen  threatened  with  financial  ruin 
by  urban  renewal. 

8.  Increase  foreign  trade.  Including  addi- 
tional American  exports  as  well  oa  Imports. 

ft.  Create  a  symbol  of  international  cooper- 
ation and  a  forum  for  contact*  between 
citizens  of  all  countries  leading  to  better  in- 
ternational understanding. 

10.  Create  a  center  for  educational  enrich- 
ment. 

These  goals  can  be  reached.  0\ir  city  can 
become  a  sjrmbol  of  hope  and  an  example  for 
the  nation  and  the  wca-ld.  We  need  the  help 
of  all  Washington's  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  the  Nation,  to  see  that  it  does. 


November  29,  1970 

It  occupies  a  tract  of  nearly  70  acres  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Sioux  Palls  by  Tom 
Costello,  veteran  businessman  and  civic 
worker. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas.  1963.  Oos- 
tello  played  Santa  Claua  to  the  city  by  giving 
It  land  valued  at  approximately  •l&O.OOO. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  deed  from  Costello. 
the  City  Commission  Immediately  called  a 
special  meeting  at  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  accepting  the  property — and  "pro- 
viding that  the  new  terminal  building  when 
erected,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
Costello  Terminal  Building." 

DONAIXO   CHAPEL   TO   BCOtTTS 

As  another  outstanding  example  of  his 
generosity.  Costello  several  years  ago  donated 
a  chapel  for  the  Boy  Scout  Reservation  on 
Lewis  and  Clark  Lake. 

That  location.  11  miles  west  of  Yankton. 
Is  used  as  a  summer  camp  by  the  BIoux 
Council,  Boy  Scouu  of  America,  which  em- 
braces 32  counties  In  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa. 

The  chapel  stands  atop  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  lake. 

Costello.  president  of  the  Coetello  Co.,  has 
made  Bioux  Falls  his  home  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Through  the  years  he  ha.s  been  prominently 
Identified  with  programs  for  community 
betterment. 

RBCETVED     AWAKO 

When  he  received  the  Sioux  Palls  Cosmo- 
politan Club's  41st  annual  Distinguished 
Service  Award  on  Jon.  39  of  this  year  he  was 
praLsed  as  on  energetic  worker  for  many  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions. 

They  were  listed  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Sioux  Falls  Board  of  Realtors,  Sioux 
Falls  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  Au- 
gustana  College,  Elks  Lodge.  Minnehaha 
Counuy  Club,  OOormon  High  School.  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Parish.  Knighw  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  Rotary  Club. 

He  was  also  credited  with  having  labored 
dUlgently  In  behalf  of  the  United  Fund,  the 
Sioux  Palls  baseball  program,  the  downtown 
hotel -convention  center  and  the  Sioux  Vo- 
cational School  for  the  Handicapped. 

Costello  Is  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Sioux  FaUa  Community  Hotel  Corp.,  which 
is  promoting  the  hotel -convention  center 
project. 

At  the  Cosmopolitans'  award  dinner  he  was 
described  as  "one  who  was  always  willing  to 
carry  the  water,  one  who  will  work  on  any 
worth-while  community  project  but  does  not 
aspire  to  being  the  chairman  or  president  of 
the  project." 

Another  tribute  paid  to  him  was,  "Klnd- 


GENEROSITY  AND  CIVIC  SPIRIT  OP 
MR.  AND  MRS.  TOM  COSTELLO 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovEHNi.  and  myself,  I 

aslc  unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the , «^«- 

Record  an  article  from  the  Sioux  Palls,     ^^^-  patience  and  generosity  are  the  trade- 
8.  Dak.,  Argus-Leader  of  Tuesday,  Sep-     ^^^^  of  this  gentleman." 
tember  29,  1970.  regarding  the  generosity  honobxd  bt  aKALToos 

and  civic  spirit  and  pride  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  More  recently,  Costello  was  named  Realtor 
Tom  Costello,  of  Sioux  Falls.  Their  gift  of  ot  the  Year  by  the  Sioux  Polls  Board  of  Real- 
land  valued  at  approximately  J150.000     *o«.  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member. 

In  more  than  one  way  he  has  done  his 
share  to  moke  downtown  Sioux  Falls  more 
attractive. 

The  new  building  at  12fi  N.  Main  Ave.,  Into 
which  the  Costello  Co.,  moved  In  Januai-y 
1962.  did  much  to  Improve  the  appearance  of 
that  part  of  the  city. 

It  brightly  reflects  the  civic  pride  that  has 
always  been  exemplified  by  liie  company's 


was  the  starting  point  for  the  new  Cos- 
tello Terminal  Building  at  Poss  Field. 

A  boyhood  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Dunn,  of  Gadsden.  Ala.,  who  has  been 
with  Goodyear  Tire  L  Rubber  Co.'s  in- 
ternational operations  for  some  35  years 
and  is  now  located  at  Mexico  City,  is  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costello,  hav- 
ing married  their  lovely  daughter  Janet  P'"®*****"*-  »  veteran  in  the  real  estate,  loon 
Costello.  some  years  ago.  '  ^^'^  insurance  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Land  Gift  bt  Costello  Was  Start  of  New 

Tebmihal 

(By  David  H.  Smith) 

Costello  Terminal  Building  is  named  after 
a  nun  well  known  and  beloved  as  a  public 
benefactor. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ave. 


Costello  live  at  1942  S.  1st 


FAILURE  OF  THE  PRINCETON  PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  height 
of  the  widespread  campus  disturbances 
last  spring,  a  number  of  educational  In- 
stitutions sought  to  alleviate  the  turmoil 
in  their  midst  by  agreeing  to  arrange 
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their  fall  1970  schedules  so  students 
could  have  free  time  to  work  in  political 
campaigns.  Evidently  the  assumption 
was  made  that  students,  being  released 
from  academic  labors,  would  spend  their 
autumn  freedom  engaged  in  massive 
political  activity  which  would  restore 
their  confidence  In  the  "system"  from 
which  they  had  become  estranged.  By 
this  process  not  only  was  the  crisis  of  the 
moment  to  be  met — appeased  if  you 
will — but  democracy,  through  the  polit- 
ical consummation  of  the  student  move- 
ment, was  to  be  enhanced. 

The  concept  of  a  reordered  schedule 
for  campaign  activity  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Princeton  plan,  for  the  school 
where  It  originated.  Much  discussion  was 
given  to  the  effect  the  linleashing  of  so 
potent  a  political  force  would  have  on 
American  politics.  Unfortunately  for 
political  scientists,  the  press,  and  poli- 
ticians themselves,  this  question  went  un- 
answered, because,  with  a  few  minor  ex- 
ceptions, the  Princeton  plan  had  no 
major  Impact.  What  students  did  during 
their  recess  is  open  to  speculation,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  did  not  enter 
into  the  campaigns. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  Princeton 
plan  was  analyzed  by  John  Roche  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  11.  His  In- 
sights are  revealing  and  thought  pro- 
voking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Roches  article  be  printed 
in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PamcrroN   Plan:   R.I.P. 

Around  a  hundred  American  colleges  and 
universities  followed  the  so-called  Princeton 
Plan,  instituting  a  recess  to  permit  their 
students  to  go  out  and  engage  in  political 
activity. 

Moat  of  these  Institutions  acted  In  baste 
last  May,  when  almost  anything  that  would 
mollify  student  opinion  was  rushed  through 
faculty  meetings,  and  have  been  repenting 
at  leisure.  For  the  plain  fact  Is  that,  while  a 
lot  of  students  had  the  week  oS,  there  was 
no  particular  surge  of  youttiXul  political 
activity. 

My  wife  reported  that  there  was  a  sizable 
contingent  of  college  students  at  church  the 
Sunday  before  election — they  had  Just  come 
home  to  visit — so  the  program  may  have  had 
some  unanticipated  benefits. 

The  problem  with  the  Princeton  Plan  was 
not  that  it  was  designed  to  stimulate  stu- 
dent political  activity.  It  Is  great  to  have 
students  active  in  politics.  When  I  ran  for 
local  office  and  my  wife  ran  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  we  had  a  devoted  cadre 
of  students.  But  they  volunteered  their  time, 
skipped  some  classes,  made  up  the  work,  and 
never  asked  that  Haverford  college  give  them 
B  bonus  for  their  good  citizenship.  In  short, 
they  were  not  ordered  into  politics  by  faculty 
or  student  vote — they  were  active  because 
they  were  self-propelled,  because  they  en- 
Joyed  It.  Even  though  it  was  part  of  their 
education,  they  did  not  expect  academic 
credit.  One  gets  educated  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
places  (God,  what  I  learned  in  the  Army!) 
Without  expecting  academic  brown le-po In ts. 

No,  the  dUBculty  with  the  Princeton  Plan 
lay  on  two  other  levels.  First,  however  much 
one  talks  about  the  flexibility  of  the  univer- 
sity calendar.  It  was  a  "political"  gesture.  It 
was  not  set  up  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  right-wing  candidates  would  profit.  Of 
course  a  college  or  university  can  adjust  Its 
calendar  any  way  It  wanu— two  weeks  on. 
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two  weeks  off;  close  In  the  winter  and  stay 
open  in  the  summer  (which  makes  oome 
sense  up  here  in  Massachusetts);  by  semes- 
ters, quarters,  or  trimesters — but  all  calen- 
dars on  the  Princeton  Plan  were  changed 
Identically  as  port  of  a  panic  syndrome. 

To  one  who  has  spent  moet  of  his  working 
life  In  the  academy,  this  lack  of  courage  is — 
sad  to  say — hardly  startling.  But  beyond  that, 
there  was  an  amazing  lack  of  intelligence  in- 
volved in  sponsoring  the  plan.  The  notion 
that  were  students  given  a  week  off  to  work 
In  elections,  they  would  in  fact  work  In  elec- 
tions is  simply  naive.  Most  students,  like 
their  elders,  are  non-poiitlcol.  and  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  any- 
one has  to  be  political.  One  ot  the  things 
that  helps  to  stabilize  our  society  Is  that  at 
any  given  moment  Americans  are  not  Jump- 
ing up  and  down — a  wholly  politicized  society 
would  be  a  lunatic  asylum. 

But  there  Is  even  more  to  It  than  that. 
People  talk  of  politics  as  a  "game,"  or  an 
"art."  even  a  "science"— In  fact  politics  is  a 
form  of  religious  behavior.  Once  one  gets 
caught  in  the  net.  he  enters  a  different  world, 
he  finds  his  every  waking  minute  devoted  to 
his  constituency,  or  his  potential  constituen- 
cy. He  may  In  fact  float  off  into  a  world  of  his 
own.  dominated  by  a  private  relevatlon  that 
the  masses  are  waiting  for  him.  (How  else 
can  one  explain  the  political  sleep-walking 
of  such  otherwise  Intelligent  men  as  Harold 
Stossen,  Kenneth  CDonnell.  o-  Theodore  So- 
re nsen?) 

Some  young  people  catch  the  bug — Gene 
McCarthy  has  a  fine  group  of  dedicated  en- 
thusiasts— but  for  most  it  is  foreign  ter- 
ritory. The  latter  arrive  at  headquarters 
armed  with  their  Impressive  Intellectual  cre- 
dentials, usually  expecting  to  be  named  field 
marshals — and  some  maniac  hands  each  a 
list  of  B  thousand  voters  to  be  contacted  and 
offered  rides  to  the  polling  place.  Money  Ui 
needed,  so  they  are  asked  to  do  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  the  Democrats  (or  Repub- 
Ucems)  Inviting  contributions.  Most  make 
one  or  two  hesitant  pitches  and  quit;  the 
one  with  the  bug  hits  them  all  and  often 
discovers  that  the  party  faithful  ore  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  glad  to  learn  their  party  la 
in  business) . 

Politics  is  a  'love  It  or  leave  If*  proposl- 
tlon.  Those  who  love  it  need  no  Princeton 
Plan:  those  who  do  not  will  never  be  turned 
on  by  such  an  institutional  arrangement. 


FAILURE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE TO  COMPLY  WITH  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HartI  has  Just  written  a  letter  to 
the  President  complaining,  properly,  that 
a  number  of  executive  agencies  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  They  had  failed 
to  file  the  required  environmental  im- 
pact statements. 

The  law  states  that  "all  agencies  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  shall  •  •  •  include 
in  every  recommendation  or  report  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment, 
a  detailed  statement  by  the  responsible 
official  on  *  •  •"a  number  of  Important 
issues,  such  as  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  action,  adverse  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. 

The  fact  is  that  the  many  agencies 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  Sena- 
tor Hart  specifically  mentioned  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Departments 


of  Commerce,  HUD,  and  HEW.  and  the 
CAB  and  TV  A. 

This  is  important,  i:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  set  an  example  in  the 
environmental  field,  how  can  it  in  good 
faith  require  the  States,  cities,  and  pri- 
vate industry  or  ordinary  citizens  to  stop 
pollution.  The  first  rule  of  those  who  en- 
force the  law  or  make  the  law  is  to  obey 
the  law. 

DETEKSC    ThtLS   TO    COMPLY 

But  even  worse  than  Senator  Hart's 
examples  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law.  This  is  important  because 
the  Defense  Department  ts  responsible 
for  about  80  percent  of  the  pollution 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Defense 
Department  Is  the  biggest  department 
in  the  Government,  spends  the  most 
money,  owns  the  most  real  and  personal 
property,  and  operates  the  main  bases 
and  Installations  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  true  because  dollar  for 
dollar  its  activities  have  a  much  higher 
pollution  potential  than,  say,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  spends  billions  to 
finance  the  national  debt  but  whicli 
causes  no  or  little  pollution  as  a  con- 
sequence. Thus,  it  la  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  DOD  is  the  biggest  polluter  because 
of  its  size  and  the  Inherent  nature  of  Its 
activities — and  I  am  speaking  of  its  non- 
warfare  activities. 

Except  for  a  few  reports  filed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers — and  those 
were  on  bas.cally  civilian  projects — the 
DOD  did  not  comply  with  the  act  on  a 
single  major  proposal  made  to  Congress 
this  year  for  new  legislation  and  new  au- 
thority for  procurement. 

If  the  largest  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  flout  the  law,  how 
can  the  Federal  Government  have  credi- 
bility when  it  requires  ethers  to  stop 
pollution? 

■NfOBCZUEKT    POS&XBLC 

It  is  time  for  the  President,  for  Secre- 
tary Laird,  and  for  Mr.  Train  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  law  is  clear  about  what  is 
required.  It  is  not  ambiguous.  Mr.  Train 
should  insist  on  report*.  If  he  fails  to 
get  them,  he  should  go  to  the  President 
for  backing.  The  President  should  back 
him  up.  In  those  circumstances,  I  am 
convinced  that  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  file  a  report  as  required  by 
the  law  when  Mr.  Train  insists  on  it  and 
the  President  backs  him  up.  If  they  do 
not  imder  those  circumstances,  the  Pres- 
ident should  remove  the  offender  and 
make  certain  the  act  Is  complied  with. 
For  all  those  who  say  there  is  no  way  to 
enforce  this  act.  that  is  the  clear  and 
direct  way  to  do  so.  The  President  can 
do  it  if  he  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beini,  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

Babt  Pbods  Ntxo?f  OK  EirvxaomccNT  Act 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washincton. — In  a  letter  to  President 
Mlxon  today.  Senator  Philip  A  Hart  said  that 
several  executive  agencies  were  undermining 
the  effectiveness  of  tlie  National  Environ- 
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mental  Policy  Act  by  fautng  to  file  required 
"envlromneatal  impact"  «t»tementa. 

The  Mldilgmn  Democrat,  who  U  chairman 
or  the  Subcommittee  on  Ener^.  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  told  the  President 
that  the  alleged  failure  "la  especially  discour- 
aging in  light  of  prevailing  expectations  for 
the  effective  use  ol  the  act  in  the  cause  of 
environmental  preservation." 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
whose  principal  author  was  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  Democrat  of  Washington,  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  was  signed 
last  Jan.  1  by  Mr  Nixon — somewhat  re- 
luctantly, according  to  some  officials. 

It  esMbllshes  the  three-member  CouncU 
of  KnvlronmenUl  Quality  In  the  White 
House. 

It  also  requires  every  executive  agency 
when  rceommendlng  legislation  and  "other 
major  Federal  actions  slgnincantly  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  human  environment." 
to  nie  with  the  council  a  statement  of  the 
environmental  impact  that  a  proposed  aeuon 
would  have.  The  statement,  to  Include  alter- 
natives to  the  recommended  action,  la  re- 
quired to  be  made  public. 

A   TTPICAL    EXAMI>1,E 

The  act  further  requires  that,  before 
filing  a  final  statement  with  the  councU  an 
agency  submit  a  draft  of  its  proposed  "Im- 
pact" sutement  to  other  agencies  that  have 
legal  Jurisdiction  or  experUse  in  environ- 
mental matters. 

Senator  Hart  told  the  President  today  that 
"a  typical  example"  of  duregard  of  the  acts 
requirement  was  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  file  Impact  statements 
on  five  major  hydroelectric  plants  It  bad 
licensed. 

"Other  agencies  which  have  yet  to  file 
final  statements,"  Mr.  Bart  said  In  hu  letter 
"include  the  Departments  of  Commerce  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  of  Hous- 
ing and  Orban  Development,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." 

Most  significant,  according  to  Mr.  Hart 
was  the  failure  of  the  authority  to  submit  an 
Impact  sutement  before  beginning  construc- 
tion Ian  July  of  a  »lS5-mllllon  pump  stor- 
age hydroelectric  project  on  Raccoon  Moun- 
tain near  Chattanooga. 

Senator  Harts  criticism  paralleled  that  by 
the  Center  for  Study  of  B«6ponslve  Law 
headed  by  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate. 

On  Oct.  SO.  the  center  wrote  to  RusseU  E 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  urging  him  to  reject  as  In- 
adequate the  Impact  statement  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Extension 
Act  of  1070. 

The  Council  of  EnHr.anmental  Quality  Is 
aware  of  the  mounting  dlssatl.iraction  In 
Congress  and  environmental  groups  over  ob- 
servance of  the  act.  which  Senator  Jackson 
said  was  meant  to  be  "action-forcing."  The 
councils  members  are  not  satisfied  them- 
selves, but  they  make  several  points. 

First,  as  Gordon  J.  MacDonaid  told  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  last  Monday  the 
council  does  not  have  the  staff  to  process  the 
Impact  statements  as  thoroughly  as  It  would 
like.  Already,  be  said.  It  has  received  about 
200  such  statements. 

Second.  Mr.  MacDonaid  said,  the  act  gives 
the  council  no  power  to  veto  inadequate 
statements,  and  the  agency  submltUng  the 
statement  has  the  final  authority  for  takini 
the  acUon  it  proposes. 

Third,  as  Mr.  Train  told  a  Joint  Economic 
subcommittee  at  hearings  on  the  supersonic 
transport  last  May  la.  the  council  has  de- 
cided that  It  does  not  even  have  the  author- 
Ity  lo  require  an  adequate  statement  or  In- 
deed  any  statement  at  all.  from  a  recalcitrant 
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agency.  All  the  council  can  do,  he  said  la 
to  ask  the  President  to  order  the  agency  to 
satisfy  the  law's  requlremenu. 

Fourth,  as  Mr.  MacDonaid  said  this  week 
the  act  contains  "value"  words.  What  he 
asked  as  an  example,  is  a  "major"  action' 


PROTECTION  OF  ENVIRONMENT  OF 
THE  PAR  NORTH 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  an  article  which  vs as  recently 
released  in  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Atlantic 
RlchSeld  Co.  and  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
efforts  in  developing  new  techniques  for 
protecting  the  environment  of  the  Far 
North. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
DKvn,onNo  Niw  TicHNiauEs  ro>  Pao-ntcrmo 

THX    ENViaONMENT 

ANCBoa«oi,  ALAsxa.— Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  and  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com- 
pany today  annotmced  a  "major  step  for- 
ward in  environmental  protection"  of  vital 
tundra  ground  cover  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  where  they  discovered  oil  in  1968. 

The  two  companlefl  said  a  pioneering. 
large-scale  experimental  effort  to  find  hardy 
varieties  of  graasee  for  reseeding  the  tundra 
had  successfuUy  established  four  seeds  which 
survived  the  bitter  Arctic  weather  and  ger- 
minated. The  seeds  are  now  commercially 
available,  the  announcement  said. 

"After  more  than  15  months  of  Intensive 
Investigation  and  obeervatlon  we  believe  we 
have  the  seeds,  in  combination  with  fertiliz- 
ers, which  will  revegetate  disturbed  tundra 
areas  in  the  Arctic  plains  of  the  North  Slope  " 
said  Dr.  Paul  A.  UcKlm,  a  vice  president  of 
AtlanUc  Richfield  and  Its  ASCO  Chemical 
Company  Division. 

"In  some  cases."  McKlm  said,  "the  Induced 
grasses  grew  more  rapidly  than  surrounding 
natural  tundra." 

ARCO  Chemical  scientists.  In  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Alaska  and  the  Naval 
Arcuc  Research  Laboratory,  were  operators 
for  the  research  project  which  began  near 
Prudhoe  Bay  In  the  spring  of  1969. 

Project  evaluation  continued  through  the 
q>rlng  and  summer  of  1970  with  the  partici- 
pation of  13  additional  oil  companies  active 
on  the  North  Slope,  moat  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  Field.  In  addition  to  ARCO  and  Humble, 
the  cotnpanles  are:  Amerada  Hess  Corp.:  BP 
Alaska,  Inc.;  Continental  oil  Co.;  Getty  Oil 
Corp.;  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co.- 
Marathon  OU  Co.;  MobU  Oil  Corp  ;  Pan  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Corp.;  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co  ;  Placid  Oil  Co.;  SUndard  OU  Company 
of  California;  Sun  OU  Co.,  and  Union  OU 
Company  of  CallfornU. 

McKlm.  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Ralph  F. 
Cox.  Alaskan  manager  for  AUantlc  Richfield, 
told  a  news  conference  here : 

"These  findings  can  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sotirces  and  of  the  economy  of  the  stale  of 
Alaska  In  that  they  establish  a  sound  method 
for  prompt  restoration  and  growth  of  a  basic 
ground  cover,  now  and  In  the  future.  It  Is  a 
major  step  forward  m  environmental  protec- 
tion in  the  Arotlc  regions." 

The  tundra.  It  was  explained,  acts  as  an 
insulating  medium  which  keeps  an  under- 
lying layer  of  water-saturated  soil  (perma- 
frost) frosen  during  the  normal  summer 
thaw.  Disturbance  of  the  tundra,  which  has 
a  poor  fertUlty  factor  and  a  very  short  growth 
cycle,  could  cause  this  substrata  to  melt  and 
start  eroeion. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  research,  McKlm  said. 
ARCO  Chemical  now  has  two  "tundra  resto- 


ration sysiems "  ready  for  application,  using 
combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  success^ 
fui  seeds  and  the  fertilizers.  One  system  Is 
Jor  general  sprlng-summer  application,  the 
other  for  dormant  seeding  later  in  the  year 
with  growth  the  following  spring. 

Both  systems,  he  said,  have  already  been 
tested  in  actual  useage— the  first  for  re- 
storing 30  act«s  around  the  new  ARCO- 
Humble  base  headquarters  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  the  second  for  a  eimUar  sized  area  for 
another  ou  company  elsewhere  on  the  slope 

The  ARCO  vice  president  said  research 
work  was  continuing  to  try  to  obtain  an  even 
higher  rate  of  gemUnatlon  and  seed  yield  of 
the  Induced  grasses,  as  well  as  striving  to 
encourage  natural  grasses  to  spread  them- 
selves back  Into  disturbed  areas.  "We  have 
high  hopes  for  even  greater  success,  particu- 
larly m  spreading  of  the  natural  grasses,"  be 

Albert  C.  Condo.  Jr..  ARCO  Chemical  man- 
ager of  protective  engineered  systems  In 
charge  of  the  Alaskan  research  project  said 
that  more  than  100  varieties  of  winter-hardy 
seeds  from  the  U.S..  Canada  and  several  other 
countries  were  studied  for  possible  iuk  be- 
fore 13  were  finally  selected  for  the  reseeding 
experiment.  They  were  sown  by  hand  In  Mav 
1969.  on  a  900-by-aoO  foot  section  of  dis- 
turbed tundra  nine  miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  base  camp.  In  the  winter,  temperatures 
dip  to  as  low  as  60  degrees  below  zero  In  that 
area.  390  mues  north  of  Fklrbanks 

B„n°H''?'w'"'°  "'"""•  •"•  ""•  between 
Philadelphia  and  Alaska,  explained  that  ef- 
forts to  use  natural  tundra  seeds  for  re- 
seeding were  ruled  out,  at  the  outset,  because 
the  natural  tundra  was  "an  unreliable  source 

?L!*^-  '"*'■  •"•'  '•"■"  '"  "«  'Prtng  of 
19B9,  he  noted,  "no  adequate  natural  seed 
supply  was  avalUble,  and  this  defiolency 
seems  to  occur  In  some  years  from  Ume  to 
tline."  Further,  he  said,  agronomists  would 
risk  damaguig  tundra  to  go  out  and  harveat 
seed  during  the  thaw  season,  which  would 
be  counter  to  their  ultimate  intentions 

In  addition  to  sowing  the  13  seed  varieties 
agronomists  at  ARCO's  Fort  Madison  Iowa' 
agricultural  fertilizer  complex  developed  spe- 
cial fertlUzers  to  counter  soil  deficiencies 
Condo  said  the  soil  underlying  the  tundra 
was  found  to  be  greatly  lacking  in  nutrients 
necessary  to  plant  growth  and  development 
Thus,  Condo  continued,  the  seeds  were 
sown  equally  In  two  sections — one  fertilized 
the  other  unfertuized— for  control  and  evalJ 
uaclon  purposes.  In  addition,  a  few  small 
plou  were  sown  with  seeds  treated  with  a 
special  growth  Inducing  hormone,  glberelllc 
acid.  Fertilizer  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
60O  pounds  per  acre. 

The  researchers  were  encouraged  by  growth 
in  two  seed  varieties  in  the  few  weeks  before 
winter  freeze  over.  The  best  growth  was 
found  in  the  fertilized  plots,  with  mixed  re- 
sults in  growth  hormone  units.  More  research 
Is  required.  Condo  said,  to  evaluate  effects  or 
growth  hormone  applications  to  the  seeds 

During  March-Msy.  1970,  Condo  went  on 
six  random  frozen  cores  were  collected  from' 
each  of  the  13  fertilized  plots  and  placed  in 
a  lighted  buUding  at  Prudhoe  Bay  where  the 
temperature  was  raised  10  degrees  a  week 
over  a  49  day  period,  simulating  the  growing 
season.  Of  the  13  seeds,  the  two  which  exhi- 
bited best  growth  earlier  continued  to  grow 
Surprisingly,  two  others  which  had  not  pre- 
viously demonstrated  growth,  grew  well  hav- 
ing remained  dormant  untu  that  time  The 
"winter  survival  tests".  Condo  added  "were 
critical  to  the  future  of  the  program." 

In  August.  1970.  the  original  plots  were  re- 
examined after  completion  of  a  full  year  of 
growth  and  the  growth  patterns  of  the  suc- 
cessful seeds  were  confirmed.  These  seeds 

Red  Top.  Creeping  Red  Fescue.  Brome.  and 
Canada  Blue— all  were  obtained  from  North- 
ern Canada,  and  they— together  with  specUl 

fertilizers    and    annual    cover   crop   seeds 

form  the  initial  restorutlon  crop. 
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Tbc  two  1970  findings  were  those  supported 
by  Ibe  15-company  group.  Condo  noted,  add- 
ing that  they  are  contiuuing  participation 
in  additional  seed  research  projects. 

The  lucceselul  grasses  reached  heights 
ranging  to  five  and  one-half  inches  before 
the  fVrst  snowa  of  the  summer  at  Prudhoe 
Bay.  In  late  August,  began  covering  them  for 
the  long  winter  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  McKlm  said  that  the  "suc- 
cessful  resxUts  of  the  tundra  research  are 
Illustrative  of  the  continuing  and  ever- 
growing concern  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
for  preservation  of  the  ecology  of  the  North 
Slope,  the  Etate  of  Alaska,  and  the  'Lower 
48',  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  strive  to  preserve  and  enhance  natural 
resources  wherever  we  operate." 


VIETNAM    WITHDRAWAL    TIME- 
TABLE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
marks made  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
yesterday.  General  Ky  said: 

In  my  opinion,  all  American  ground  troops 
■hould  be  able  to  leave  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  197 L 

Although  it  is  comforting  and  en- 
couraging for  the  American  people  to 
hear  such  statements,  they  must  be  cat- 
aloged in  a  very  thick  album  en- 
titled "Opinions,  Pledges,  Rumors,  and 
Hopes." 

As  of  today.  Pre^dent  Nixon  has  not 
announced  an  official,  public  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  ail  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  an  important  editorial  published 
today,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  presents 
the  Nixon  administration  with  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  its  Vietnam  strate- 
gy; the  prolonged  presence  of  American 
ground  troops  on  the  Indochlnese  pen- 
insula. I  believe  this  consequence  Is  un- 
wise, unsoimd — and  very  dangerous. 

The  objective  must  be  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  within  at  least  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  ask  that  editorial  entitled  "The  Ac- 
ceptable Level  is  Zero"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tnx  Accn>TABi.e  LrvEL  Is  Zero 

The  war  continues. 

At  lesser  Intensity,  to  be  sure.  Only  31 
Americans  died  In  Indochina  last  week.  That 
Is  much  better  than  100.  or  400.  Whether  It 
la  a  satisfactory  statistic  depends  on  your 
point  of  view. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  undoubtedly 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  been.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  touring  tills  country, 
predlcu  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  will  be  over  "very  soon."  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  preparing  in  their  Vietna- 
mese way  for  presidential  elections  next 
year. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  active 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Their  infiltration  Into 
the  AnnnniJte  chain  of  mountains  has  risen 
after  a  wet-seascn  slump.  To  what  porpoee. 
no  one  outside  North  Vietnam  claims  to 
know. 

President  Nixon  is  pledged  to  remove  all 
but  284«000  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
by  May.  Whether  that  Is  a  satisfactory  sta- 
tistic also  depends  on  your  point  of  view. 

It  Is  rumored  that  the  President  hopes  to 
get  all  but  50,000  American  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  by  the  summer  or  fall  of  1972.  It 
Is  a  very  plausible  rumor.  But  It  remains 
only  ft  nunor. 


If  any  secret  movement  toward  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  Is  present  In  the  talks  at 
Paris,  there  Is  certainly  no  public  sign  of  It. 
Hanoi's  pubUc  statements  have  been  im- 
placable. It  looks  as  if  Hanoi  has  decided  tt 
has  more  to  loee  than  to  gain  by  negotiat- 
ing, at  least  untU  It  can  try  to  strengthen 
its  position  by  more  fighting  In  the  winter 
dry  season.  Th«  President's  October  peace 
proix>8als  were  serious  and  flexible.  But  their 
success  depends  on  the  willingnesE  ol  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  take  them  up. 

If.  as  it  now  appears,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese are  not  taking  thf>m  up,  what  will  the 
United  States  do?  Apparently  pull  most  of 
the  troops  out — preferably  but  not  certainly 
by  late  1S72 — and  leave  the  remairUng 
troops,  partly  as  support,  partly  as  protec- 
tion. In  enclaves  around  Saigon  and  maybe 
a  couple  of  other  ciues.  Tills  poUcy,  should  It 
be  the  policy,  would  still  leave  the  United 
States  aa  a  kind  of  guardian  for  an  anti- 
Conununlst  South  Vietnam,  and  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Now  this  policy  18,  of  course,  much,  much 
preferable  to  the  Johnson  Administration's 
pursuit  of  elusive  victory.  This  policy  does 
offer  a  "wlndmg  down"  of  the  war.  But  the 
trouble  with  It  Is  that  tt  stui  leaves  the 
United  States  in  Indochina,  entangled  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  vul- 
nerable to  decisions  made  in  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

If  one  accepts  the  proposition,  as  we  do, 
that  the  United  States  has  already  done 
all — and  more  than — It  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  for  Vietnam,  then  the  quick- 
est, surest  and  probably  safest  way  out  of 
Vietnam  Ib  for  the  President  to  announce  a 
deadline  for  removal  of  aU  American  troc^, 
combat  and  support,  according  to  a  Bwlft 
schedule,  leaving  behind  the  promise  of 
money  and  material.  If  such  a  deadlme  has- 
tened negotiations,  so  much  the  better.  If 
not,  then  the  United  States  would  at  least 
no  longer  be  dependent  for  its  departure 
on  decisions  made  in  Saigon  or  Hanot 

The  South  Vietnamese  say  they  ore  almost 
ready  to  stand  on  their  own  fe«t.  Even  if 
the  President  Bets  a  deadline,  It  would  prob- 
ably take  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  to  get  all 
Americans  out.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  Vietnamese  are  not  ready,  when  will 
they  be? 

BONDS  BETWEEN  WICHITA  STATE 
AND  MARSHALL  UNIVERSITT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  been  shocked  twice  In  recent  weeks 
by  airplane  crashes  Involving  college 
football  teams. 

First  Wichita  State  University  in  Kan- 
sas and  then  Marshall  University  in  West 
Virginia  were  struck  with  tragic  acci- 
dents, each  of  which  established  a  new 
high  in  collegiate  air  crash  deaths. 

In  the  wake  of  these  crashes  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  response  has  been 
heartening  and  a  source  of  convincing 
evidence  ■  hat  tlie  American  people  have 
lost  none  of  the  compassion  and  open- 
heartedness  for  which  we  are  so  widely 
known. 

On  Tuesday.  November  17.  John 
Chancellor,  in  a  report  on  NBC  radio, 
discussed  the  bonds  which  have  been 
forged  between  Wichita  State  and  Mar- 
shall and  the  people  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  loss  of  their  colleagues, 
classmates  and  friends.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Wichita  state  and  Marshall  University  In 
West  Virginia  are  two  small  American  schools 
that  never  had  much  contact — untU  the  two 
campuses  were  bound   together  by   tragedy 


last  weekend,  when  a  chartered  plane 
crashed.  And  now.  in  the  aftermath,  the  two 
communities  are  determined  to  do  something 
about  tt.  to  make  the  tragedy  mean  some- 
thing; 111  have  a  report  on  this  in  a 
minute. 

The  Country  was  shocked  and  saddened 
earlier  this  year  when  a  choriered  plane 
crashed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  kUUng  the 
players  and  coaches  of  the  Wichita  Football 
team;  and  the  country  was  allocked  and  sad- 
dened last  weekend,  when  a  slmUar  crash 
wiped  out  the  MorshoU  University  team,  Its 
coaches,  and  some  prominent  cttlEen.'i.  Tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  investigating,  and 
presumably.  It  may  be  a  little  safer  today  to 
fly  In  a  chartered  aircraft,  but  that's  not 
much  comfort  to  the  hundreds  of  ber«aved 
parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
died  In  the  crashes. 

But  an  Interesting  thing  Is  happening, 
which  wlU  bind  the  two  campus  communi- 
ties together.  The  people  at  Marshall  Univer- 
sity, in  their  hour  of  grief,  got  a  phone  caJl 
from  the  people  at  Wichita  state — a  call 
oSertng  help,  and  advice  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  particular  problems  of  such  a  tragedy. 

There  is  more:  In  a  few  days  several  peo- 
ple win  arrive  in  Huntington  West  Virginia, 
from  Wichita  State,  to  help  out  right  there 
where  the  problems  are. 

And  the  two  schools  arc  beginning  to  work 
together  on  plans  for  »  memorial  for  the 
dead  In  the  two  plane  crashes.  They  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  they  can  do  to- 
gether— perhaps  a  safety  institute. 

And  they  are  tinkering  around  with  the 
Idea  of  staging  a  special  football  game  some- 
where at  the  end  of  this  season,  maybe  a  spe- 
cial pro  game  or  a  college  game,  to  pull  in 
more  money  for  the  memorial. 

AU  of  which,  aa  X  say,  Is  a  remarkable  dem- 
onstration of  how  people  can  work  together 
in  this  country — and  do  work  together.  It 
is  too  often  true  that  tragedy  proceeds  this 
kind  of  cooperation,  but  tragedy  shouldn't 
blind  113  to  the  lesson  in  humanity  we  can 
learn  from  these  two  communities. 

Por  example;  Marshall  is  located  at  Hunt- 
ington. West  Virginia:  three  of  Huntington's 
busiest  doctors  and  one  of  its  dentists  died 
In  the  crash.  Beplaccmenta  ore  going  to  be 
found  for  them;  a  smoU  community  suf- 
fers more  than  a  big  one  In  a  tragedy  like 
this,  and  the  people  at  Wichita  State  know 
that. 

They  know  It  so  well  that  they  have  de- 
cided, at  Wichita  State,  on  a  truly  remarkable 
piece  of  charity:  a  big  benefit  Is  being  plan- 
ned for  Wichita  State — they  are  trying  to 
arrange  for  what  they  caU  a  "Shower  of 
Stars",  and  they  hope  to  raise  a  lot  of 
money,  perhaps  150  or  300  thousand  doUors. 
And  Wichita  State  has  promised  Marshall 
University  a  fifty-fifty  split  on  the  proceeds. 
Marshall  University  didn't  ask  for  the 
money,  and  the  officials  there  were  stunned 
and  delighted  and  amazed  when  tbe  phone 
call  came  ttirough.  In  a  country  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hung  up  on  the  pursuit  of  the 
mighty  doUar,  that  is  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  pure  generosity. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
judicial  system  is  In  trouble.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  Alabama,  and  few 
subjects  were  more  frequently  raised  or 
evoked  more  criticuim  and  expressions  of 
concern  than  the  role  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  in  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

One  reason  for  this  situation  is  that 
anomalies  in  the  system  are  apparent  on 
every  hand.  They  are  evident  in  the 
exercise  of  Federal  jucUclal  powers  un- 
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related  to  the  judicial  function;  they  are 
evident  in  the  process  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  converted  Into  an  in- 
strument for  social  and  economic  reforms 
m  areas  in  which  Federal  courts  have  no 
special  competence  or  proper  authority: 
and  they  are  evident  in  grotesque  dis- 
tortions of  the  equitable  powers  of  Fed- 
eral courts.  All  of  these  matters  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  to  the  people  of  all  States :  but  none 
of  these  are  more  directly  related  to  the 
first  responsibility  of  government  to 
provide  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  maintain  peace  and  tranquility  than 
Judicial  incompetence  so  evident  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  laws  by  our 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  10,  1970. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  addressed 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  "The 
State  of  the  Federal  Judiciary."  In  this 
address  the  Chief  Justice  called  upon 
members  of  the  bar.  including  Judges,  to 
explore  the  problems  and  debate  the 
issues  presented  In  his  address  toward 
the  end  of  effecting  improvements  in  the 
judicial  system. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  Hon. 
Douglas  S.  Webb.  Circuit  Court  Judge  of 


WTlt-h»ppy  with  no  end  In  slgHt.  In  addition 
I  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  hear  of  the 
"rlghta"  of  delendanta  to  such  a  point  that 
I  wonder  sometimes  ir  anyone  other  than  a 
law  violator  has  any  "rights." 

For  some  fourteen  years  In  private  prac- 
tice I  represented  defendants  In  both  state 
and  federal  courts.  Despite  this  record  as 
strictly  a  defense  attorney.  I  find  that  I  have 
a  tendency  to  become  Jaded  with  a  tactical 
situation  where  an  accused  at  public  ex- 
pense enjoys  a  trial  on  the  merits:  appeals; 
flics  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus:  appeals;  flies  a 
writ  of  error  coram  nobis;  appeals  and  con- 
tinues In  this  vein  in  both  state  and  federal 
courts  in  tnflaltum.  Even  the  "rights"  of  a 
defendant  should  lie  assuaged  at  some  point 
In  our  Judicial  system. 

In  any  event  I  trust  that  you  wUl  And  the 
enclosed  ot>servatlons  of  Interest  In  your 
splendid  efforts  to  improve  the  Judiciary.  I 
share  your  concern  over  the  present  state  of 
the  Judiciary  and  feel  as  you  do  that  this 
subject  should  be  discussed  frankly  and 
bluntly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DoucLAS  S    Webb. 

The  STA-nt  or  the  Juvicuar — A  State 
Trial  Jcmas's  View 

On  August  10,  1970.  Chief  Juatlca  Warren 
E  Burger  delivered  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  a  meattg«  en- 


the  21st  Judicial  Circuit'ofAYabama:«:     Thif  nui^^/w^  ^^rd'^d'^d  ^^^^^^ 
sponded  to  Justice  Burger's  request  for    intenST^?  on"  by  tie  t^n^  aSl  bHl 
participation  in  this  dialog.  America  but  by  b  majority  ol  the  cltlaena  of 

Judge  Webb  is  one  of  Alabama's  most     ^^^  oation. 
distinpiushed   judges   with   a   long   and        ^    ^^    measage    Chief    Justice    Burger 
outstanding  career  as  a  defense  attorney    ***"^=  "^  *iop»  i  can  provoke  debkce,  eveo 
and  as  a  circuit  court  judge  who  must     °**°^''0*ersy,  over  these   things,   to  explore 

J — . and   test  what  I  have  to  say."  He  tnrtber 

Bald:  "Today  I  place  this  burden  squarely  on 
you.  the  leaders  of  the  legal  profeulon.  and 
on  all  Judges  " 

It  Is  with  the  above  adnioaltlon  In  mind 
that  I,  as  one  of  a  multitude  of  State  trial 
Judges,  would  like  to  submit  the  foUowlng 
observations  concerning  "■The  State  of  the 
Judiciary."  I  trust  that  these  observations 
will  be  accepted  In  the  spirit  offered— aa 
the  comments  of  Justice  Burger  to  provoke 
thought  and  sid  in  the  ultimate  improve- 
ment of  the  legal  profession  as  a  whole  snd 
In  the  Btrengthing  of  both  the  State  and 
federal  judlclsl  systems.  While  such  ob- 
servations are  born  as  the  result  of  great 
personal  concern  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
I  cant  help  but  feel  that  such  concern  is 
shared  In  some  degree  by  many  of  the  State 
trial  Judges  of  America  today. 

In  general  there  can  be  no  argument  with 
the  suggested  improvements  sought  by  Jus- 
uee  Burger  in  the  methods,  machinery  snd 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  federal 
courts.  Such  changes  were  suggested  by  pres- 
ent members  of  the  federal  bench  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  Justice  Burger  so- 
liciting such  suggestions  and  comments.  I  do 
not  take  issue  with  Justice  Burger's  sugges- 
tion that  more  trial  Judges  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  federal  system.  However,  I  do 
take  serious  issue  with  the  conclusion 
reached  in  this  address  that  such  suggested 
changes  will  cause  the  people  of  our  nation 
to  believe  that  the  law  in  the  larger  sense 
can  fulflll  its  primary  function  to  protect 
them  and  their  families  in  their  homes,  at 
their  work  and  on  the  streets  of  oiir  nauon. 
The  fallacy  In  this  conclusion  is  apparent 
when  one  stops  to  reallie  that  under  our 
federal  system  the  trial  courts  of  the  various 
states — not  the  federal  judlcisry— are 
charged  with  the  primary  responsiblUty  In 
the  criminal  area.  It  Is  indisputable  that 
the  vast  majority  of  all  trials,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, are  held  at  the  sute  level,  not  at  the 
federal  level  of  our  Judicial  system.  Hence. 
such  suggested  changes  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem alone  could  not  possibly  act  to  protect 


deal  on  a  practical  day  by  day  basis  with 
the  effects  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  as 
they  relate  to  the  processes  of  apprehen- 
sion, trial,  and  conviction  and  post  con- 
viction appeals  of  criminals.  Judge  Webb 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  the  Chief  Justice 
on  this  subject  and  a  copy  of  his  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  concerning  certain 
fundamental  concepts  which  must  be 
faced  if  we  are  to  expect  any  substantial 
improvement  in  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  in  general  wUl 
greatly  profit  by  reading  the  persuasive 
opinions  of  a  distinguished  trial  judge 
on  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Judge  Webb'a  letter  together  with 
his  observations  entitled  "The  State  of 
the  Judiciary— A  State  Trial  Judge's 
View."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  as  follows: 

State  or  Alasama. 
Brevfton,  Ala.,  October  IS,  1970, 
Hon.  Waseem  E.  Bukoxb, 
Chief  Juttice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StatcA.  Washington,  D.C. 

DSA«  Ms.  Chxe?  Justice:  On  August  24 
1970  in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation you  placed  squarely  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  upon  all  Judges  the  bur- 
den of  Judicial  Improvement,  At  that  time 
you  suted  that  you  hoped  by  your  remarks 
to  provoke  debate  snd  even  controversy  over 
the  things  mentioned  by  you  to  explore  and 
test  what  you  had  to  say. 

Please  find  encloeed  the  observations  of 
one  state  trial  Judge  that  has  the  somewhat 
dubious  honor  of  having  nearly  4000  prison 
Inmates  in  his  Judicial  circuit  plus  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  normal  Judicial  load  of  trial 
work  lor  ray  clfcult.  Needless  to  say.  I  am 


our  people  at   work.   In  the   home  and  on 
the  streets  of  our  naUon. 

It  Is  further  the  conviction  of  the  writer 
and  many  other  trial  Judges  (who  represent 
the  foot-soldiers  of  our  Judicial  system)  that 
In  order  to  restore  the  shaken  confidence  of 
the  people  of  our  nation  in  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  In  lU  abUlty  to  protect  them  that 
there  must  be  a  great  If  not  a  rsdical  change 
In  the  present  Judicial  climate  of  America. 
Coupled  with  this  Is  a  desperate  need  for 
careful  re-examlnatlon  and  re-evaluatlon  of 
the  end  results  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
proper  functioning  of  a  Judicial  system  in 
any  complex  organized  society.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  reference  to  the  field  of 
criminal  law. 

Perhaps  because  all  criminal  actions  are 
brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  as 
a  legal  entity,  our  courts  and  the  press  of 
our  nation  have  evolved  a  defendant  oriented 
system  of  Justice  whereby  the  victim  of  such 
criminal  conduct  and  his  famUy  are  at  pres- 
ent almost  completely  ignored  on  the  scales 
of  Justice.  As  a  result  volumes  of  words  are 
poured   forth   dally   in   defense   of   the   law 
violator  or  In  mitigation  and  Justification  oi 
his  criminal  conduct  with  Uttle  or  no  con- 
cern being  displayed  by  the  courts  or  tlie 
press  for  the  law-abiding,  tax-paying,  Ciod- 
fearlng  victim  of  such  crimes  or  bis  immedi- 
ate family.  Little  or  no  consideration  Is  given 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  victim  may  too  have 
been  the  product  of  a  broken  home,  the  resi- 
dent in  a  Qhetto  or  represent  a  minority  race 
in  our  society.  It  la  Ironic  that  because  such 
a   citizen   has  chosen   to   be   a  law-abiding 
decent  citizen  little  concern  la  demonstrated 
by  the  press  and  news  media  with  reference 
to  his  plight  as  the  direct  result  of  an  attack 
by   one  who  has  refused   to  live  within  or 
abide  by  the  rules  of  an  organized  society. 
It  Is  this  state  of  affairs  that  has  resulted 
In    witnesses   to   criminal   acts   refusing    to 
come  forward;   citizens  refusing  to  aid  and 
assist  the  policemen  on  the  beat  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties:  citizens  abjectly  re- 
fusing to   become  involved   even   though   a 
fellow  citizen  is  murdered  In  cold  blood  In 
their   presence  or  on   their  door-step;    an^ 
citizens,  of  all  walks  of  life,  seeking  to  evade 
or  dodge  Jury  duty  and  other   Uke   pubUc 
respouBlbiUties.   Today  It   Is  approaching  a 
consensus  thst  a  citizen  has  everything  to 
lose   and   Uttle   to   gain   under  our  present 
philosophy  of  law  in  performing   their  ac- 
knowledged  public  duties.  Needless  to  say. 
such  sn  attitude  carried  to  extremes  In  the 
field  of  law  can  for  the  most  part  ultimately 
render  the  forces  of  law  and  order  Impotent 
In  seeking  to  balance  the  scales  of  Justice. 
It   never  seems  to  occur  to   the  perennial 
bleeding  hesru  of  our  nation  that  the  victim 
of  a  crime  as  well  as  the  perpetrator  of  such 
crime  was  endowed  under  the  constitution 
of  our  nation  with  rights  that  have  been  de- 
liberately  and   horribly   violated.   After   all, 
according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, such   a  victim  was  endowed  by  both 
Ck>d  and  country  with  the  right  to  life.  lib- 
erty  snd    the   pursuit   of  happiness.   Many 
citizens  of  our  nation  today  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  news  media  and  ap- 
pellate  courts    to   give  more  consideration. 
sympathy  and   understanding  to  the  raped 
and  reviled;  robbed  and  defiled  of  Amerlcn— 
and  less  to  the  law  violator. 

To  many  dedicated  men  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  today  It  appears  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  rules  governing  criminal 
proceedings  employed  by  the  courts  in  recent 
years  act  only  to  protect  the  law  violator  to 
the  detriment  of  the  victim  and  general 
public.  Under  such  rules  men  In  this  field 
have  seen  admitted  felons  freed;  a  constitu- 
tional moat  created  and  thrown  around  the 
use  of  s  pubUc  phone  booth  by  members  of 
organized  crime:  a  test  of  the  totality  of  the 
circumstances  utilised  to  free  an  accused 
while  this  test  Is  seemingly  ignored  by  the 
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courts  In  the  determination  of  the  ultimate 
question  before  the  court  of  guUt  or  inno- 
cense:  a  fleeing  criminal  rewarded  by  having 
his  crime  expunged  from  the  records  and 
prosecution  for  such  crime  enjoined.  In  ad- 
dition they  have  seen  our  post-conviction 
proceedings  so  expanded  that  in  the  criminal 
field  there  is  simply  no  end  to  litigation  so 
long  as  the  accused  remains  incarcerated-  In 
the  application  of  such  rules  It  seems  that 
rounael  Is  presumed  to  be  incompetent;  trial 
Judges  bigoted  or  derelict  and  Jiurors  biased. 
The  discovery  of  such  precepts  at  a  time  In 
our  nation's  history  when  only  12'i.  of  all 
reported  major  crimes  end  Id  arrests.  6% 
lead  to  convictions  and  only  I'^y  to  prison  is 
indeed  unfortunate  for  our  people. 

In  speaking  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Justice  Burger  pointed  out  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  maintaining  our  links  with  the 
post  and  carefully  building  on  those  founda- 
tions. As  stated  by  him  such  foundations 
represent  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of 
human  experience  In  the  evolution  of  the 
law.  I  believe  It  is  time  for  our  nation  to 
recall  and  consider  again  such  experience  as 
reflected  In  the  writings  of  John  Stuart  MlU 
in  1&S3: 

"The  idea  of  Justice  supposes  two  things; 
a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a  sentiment  which 
sanctions  the  rule.  The  first  must  be  sup- 
pased  common  to  all  mankind,  and  intended 
for  their  good.  The  other  (the  sentiment)  Is 
a  desire  that  punishment  may  be  suffered  by 
those  who  infringe  the  rule.  There  Is  In- 
volved in  addition,  the  conception  of  some 
definite  person  who  suffers  by  the  Infringe- 
ment: whose  rights  (to  use  the  expression 
appropriated  to  the  case)  are  violated  by  it. 

"Z  have  treated  the  idea  of  a  right  residing 
In  the  Injured  person,  and  violated  by  the 
Injury,  not  as  a  separate  element  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Idea  and  sentiment,  but  as 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  other  two 
elements  clothe  themselves.  When  we  call 
anything  a  person's  right,  we  mean  that  he 
had  a  valid  claim  on  society  to  protect  him 
In  the  possession  of  It,  either  by  force  of 
law.  or  by  that  of  education  and  opinion. 

"Justice  is  a  name  for  certain  classes  of 
moral  rules,  which  concern  the  essentials  of 
human  well-t>elng  more  nearly,  and  are 
therefore  of  more  absolute  obligation,  than 
any  other  rules  for  the  guidance  of  life;  and 
the  notion  which  we  have  found  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  Idea  of  Justice,  that  of  a  right 
residing  in  an  individual.  Implies  and  testi- 
fied to  this  more  binding  obligation. 

"The  moral  rules  which  forbid  mankind  to 
hurt  one  another  (In  which  we  must  never 
forget  to  Include  wrongful  Interference  with 
each  other's  freedom)  are  more  vital  to  hu- 
man well-being  than  any  maxims,  however 
important,  which  only  point  out  of  the  best 
mode  of  managing  some  department  of  hu- 
man affairs.  They  have  also  the  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  the  main  element  in  deter- 
mining the  whole  of  the  social  feelings  of 
mankind.  It  Is  their  observance  which  alone 
preserves  peace  among  human  beings;  If 
obedience  to  them  were  not  the  rule,  and 
disobedience  the  exception,  every  one  would 
see  in  every  one  else  an  enemy,  against  whom 
he  must  be  perpetually  guarding  himself. 
What  is  hardly  less  Important,  these  are  the 
precepts  which  mankind  have  the  strongest 
and  most  direct  Inducements  for  impressing 
upon  one  another." 

Mill  concluded  with  these  words: 

"The  same  powerful  motive  which  com- 
mand the  observance  of  these  primary  moral- 
ities, enjoin  the  punishment  of  those  who 
violate  them." 

With  these  profound  thoughts  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  In  mind  It  Is  Interesting  to  ob- 
Kerve  that  In  oiu-  present  Judicial  atmosphere 
the  word  "punishment."  Is  seldom  heard. 
Penologist  today  speak  only  of  "deterrence," 
and  "rehabllltaUon,"  not  punishment.  The 
once  generally  accepted  Idea  thst:  "Punish- 


ment, soundly  conceived  and  temperately 
applied  Is  a  therapeutic  agent  of  the  first  or- 
der." has  today  almost  compeltely  faded  from 
the  Judicial  scene.  It  has  been  replaced  with 
a  nauseous  clamor  for  understanding  of  the 
criminal  In  our  midst,  his  economic  origin. 
social  life  and  varying  theories  on  why  such 
criminol  might  have  been  motivated  to  com- 
mit his  heinous  crime  in  the  first  place. 
The  Havoc  reaped  by  tbo  vlctJm  of  such 
crime  and  his  Immediate  family  Is  seldom  If 
ever  mentioned  in  the  press.  The  undenia- 
ble constitutional  right  of  such  a  victim  to 
be  protected  by  our  society  from  all  such 
criminal  acts  Is  for  the  most  part  largely 
Ignored  or  played  down. 

No.  Mr.  Chief  Justice!  With  all  due  re- 
spect, a  change  In  methods,  machmery  and 
procedures,  without  much  more,  will  not  act 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  our  people  In 
our  present  Judicial  system  and  Its  abil- 
ity to  perform  Its  primary  function  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  ravages  of  its  crimi- 
nal element.  It  is  certainly  time  for  this 
subject  to  be  discussed  by  the  Judiciary  of 
our  nation:  the  legal  profession  and  our 
people  frankly  and  bluntly.  As  with  any 
disease  affecting  our  society  before  a  cure 
can  be  forth-coming  It  is  psramount  that 
we  first  must  correctly  diagnose  the  root 
causes  of  such  disease.  For  law  and  order. 
the  hour  is  late. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  this  the  isth 
day  of  October.  1970. 

DorcLAs  WxsB, 

Circuit  Judge. 


REPORT  ON  THE  F-111 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
since  its  very  Inception,  the  P-111  air- 
craft program  has  been  plagued  with  con- 
fusion over  its  progress  and  status.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  arranged  some  time  ago 
with  Mr.  J.  T.  Cosby,  vice  president  of 
General  Dynamics  in  charge  of  that 
company's  P-lll  aircraft  programs,  to 
supply  me  with  periodic  reports  on  the 
plane's  progress.  The  latest  of  these  re- 
ports was  received  on  October  28,  1970, 
while  the  Congress  was  in  recess.  It  shows 
that  the  producing  company  has  proof 
tested  the  200th  P-lll  airplane  at  —40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  without  incident. 
It  further  shows  that  General  Dynamics 
has  delivered  110  proof-tested  F-lll  air- 
planes up  to  this  time. 

Because  of  the  report's  Interest  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qemcoal  Dtnamtcs, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  October  2«.  1970. 
Hon.  Baort  Qouiwates, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waaitington,  D.C. 

Desk  Barst:  It's  time  for  me  to  give  you 
another  report  on  the  progress  of  the  F-lll 
program. 

Yesterday  the  Air  Force  board  appointed 
to  investigate  the  PB-111  accident  on  Octo- 
ber 7  at  Carswell  released  lu  findings.  These 
findings  give  the  F-lll  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Today  we  proof  tested  the  200th  F-lIl  air- 
plane at  minus  40*  F.  As  usual.  It  was  with- 
out incident. 

We  have  delivered  110  proof  tested  air- 
planes; 78  to  TAC.  28  to  SAC,  and  four  to 
test  agencies.  I  believe  that  we  wlU  deliver 
approximately  40  airplanes  from  the  three 
mod  centers  (Fort  Worth.  Waco,  and  Sacra* 
mento)  this  month.  We  eire  essentially  on 
the  schedule  we  cominltted  to  the  Air  Force 
lost  April. 


The  20tb  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Upper 
Heyford.  England,  now  has  12  F-l)lE'ci.  These 
are  an  Important  element  in  supporting  our 
NATO  commitments.  A  full  wing  of  P-llIE'e 
wUI  eventually  be  based  at  Upper  Heyford, 

We  recently  completed  our  43d  flight  with 
the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  iSRAMi. 
This  Is  one  of  the  weapons  which  the  FB- 
niA  (SAC)  Is  equipped  to  carry.  We  have 
made  seven  live  launches.  This  is  subutun- 
tlally  on  schedule. 

I  continue  to  get  good  reports  from  the 
using  agencies.  The  flight  crews  and  the 
maintenance  crews  like  the  airplane. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  inclusion  of 
24  F-lllFs  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget.  I 
believe  this  represents  an  understanding  by 
our  Congress  that  we  need  this  kind  of 
weapon.  The  fiscal  year  1971  buy  will  com- 
plete the  fourth  TAC  wing.  The  lost  produc- 
Uon  airplane  on  that  buy  will  deliver  in 
July  1973.  We  have  no  additional  orders  be- 
yond that  point.  Nor  do  we  have  orders  for 
SAC  FB-iiiA's  beyond  No.  76  which  deUvers 
in  April  1971.  This  leaves  the  Air  Force  two 
wings  short  of  its  stated  TAC  requirements 
and  10  squadrons  short  of  its  stated  SAC  re- 
quirements. I  hope  there  is  a  way  to  impress 
our  leaders  and  our  public  that  we  do  have 
a  serious  hole  In  our  deterrent  posture  that 
should  be  filled. 

I  win  continue  to  keep  you  posted. 

Meanwhile,  best  wishes. 

J.  T.  COSBT. 

Vice  President. 


THE  NEED  TO  SHOW  PERSONAL 
CONCERN  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEMS- 
RATIFY    GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  overwhelming  and  complex 
problems  that  face  our  country  today  and 
pervades  every  element  of  our  society — 
is  the  loss  of  individuality.  This  sense  of 
loss  of  personal  identity  has  diminished 
the  ideal  of  personal  commitment.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  test  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  whether  the  ideals  and 
principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
creat^  cotUd  be  extended  to  all.  Now. 
100  years  later,  the  issues  are  relatively 
the  same.  The  scope,  however,  is  world- 
wide. It  is  this  sense  of  largeness  which 
contributes  to  the  confusion  and  sense  of 
frustration  of  our  own  time. 

But  the  enlargement  of  scale  In  the 
century  since  the  Civil  War  has  taken 
many  issues  out  of  the  area  of  direct  per- 
sonal understanding  and  involvement. 
Ours  is  a  time  when  many  things  are  just 
too  big  to  be  grasped — too  overwhelming 
to  seem  solvable. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  eloquently  said 
of  this  situation: 

When  things  are  done  on  too  vast  a  scale, 
the  human  imagination  bogs  down.  It  can 
no  longer  visualize  such  fantastic  things 
and  thus  loses  Its  grip  on  their  essential 
reality.  Killing  one  man  Is  murder;  killing 
millions  is  a  statistic.  The  disclosures  of 
the  Elchman  trial  remind  us  all  how  quickly 
the  world  has  forgotten  the  massive  hor- 
rors which  one  set  of  human  beings  per- 
petrated against  another  a  short  twenty 
years  ago. 

Our  problems,  having  grown  to  the  size 
of  the  world,  if  not  of  the  solar  system,  no 
longer  seem  our  own.  Each  day  we  are  re- 
quired to  respond  to  new  crises  creoted  by 
people  whose  names  we  cannot  pronounce 
In  lands  of  which  we  have  never  heard. 
After  a  time,  the  capacity  to  respond  begins 
to  flog. 
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And  yet,  the  stake  is  just  as  personal 
today  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  the  obliga- 
tion Just  as  personal,  and  the  capacity  to 
change  the  course  oi  history  Just  as 
great. 

We  react  to  a  gruesome  and  tragic 
murder  but  have  become  anaesthetized 
to  the  toll  of  Vietnam  war  dead.  A  treaty 
stating  our  country's  desire  to  outlaw 
genocide  has  languished  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  nearly  20  years. 
How  can  we  forget  that  6  million  Jews 
were  killed  no  more  than  23  years  ago? 
We  need  to  ciiange  this  sense  of  self- 
indulgent  frustration  and  to  work  out 
new  ways  of  fulfilling  our  personal  con- 
cern and  our  personal  responsibility.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  needs  to 
share  this  responsibility  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  show  the  inter- 
national community  our  personal  con- 
cem  and  commitment  that  what  hap- 
pened in  World  War  n  should  never 
happen  again. 


NORTH  ATUWTnC  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend,  for  the  second  time,  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  held  this  month  at 
the  Hague.  My  close  friend  and  collea- 
gue, the  distinguished  Senator  from  my 
neighbor  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Jacrsoh)  presented  an  excellent  paper 
before  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  The  Senator 
entitled  his  presentation  "The  Strategic 
Equation  and  a  Bolder  Kremlin." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  pre- 
sentation be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Steatccic  Equation  ako  a  Boloe* 

{By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 
I. 
Many  people  In  rec«nt  years  have  believed 
that  the  changing  strategic  reUUonsWp  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  has  no  great  ilgnlflcance,  and  that 
the  worst  of  NATO's  problenifi  with  the  So- 
viets are  behind  us. 

As  you  may  know,  I  do  not  share  this 
optimistic  outlook. 

For  some  time  a  number  of  us  have  been 
warning  that  Soviet  parity  with  the  U.S. 
in  strategic  arma— or  Soviet  euperlorlty — 
could  result  in  Soviet  leaders  undertaking 
a  more  extensive  and  more  dangerous  range 
of  risks  In  the  international  arena,  Moscow's 
deepening  penetration  of  the  Middle  Eagt— 
using  Egypt  08  Its  Trojan  horBc — Is  an  un- 
pleasantly dramaUc  conftrmatlon  of  this 
foreca-st.  And  the  hopes  of  many  lor  a  speedy 
and  conclusive  round  of  SALT  negotiations 
have  been  severely  prejudiced  by  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  standstill  cease-fire  In  the 
Middle  Ea«t. 

The  scHnber  prospect  of  a  Soviet  Union, 
with  rapidly  expanding  mlUUry  capabllltlea 
Increasingly  disposed  to  throw  its  weight 
around  la  support  of  its  great  power  In- 
terests has  impUcaUons  which  should  be 
weighed  very  aertouely  by  members  of  the 
Atlantic    Alliance. 

n. 
IB  "parity  In  strategic  power  the  goal  of 
the  Soviet  leadenhlp.  or  is  it  only  a  stage 
In  the  piuvult  of  "strategic  superiority"  over 
VS.  nuclear  power?  Is  the  Soviet  Union 
•eeklng  to  achieve  a  major  shift  in  the  world- 
wide balance  of  power  hoping  thereby  to 


consolidate  Its  own  alliances  and  disintegrate 
the  opposing  forces? 

If  one  assumes  that  "parity"*  Is  the  Soviet 
goal.  It  Is  dtfflcult  to  eitplaln  the  extremely 
rapid  growth  In  their  land-based  mlasUe 
force,  particularly  their  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS~fl  missile.  The  Soviets,  with 
a  smaller  GNP  than  the  US.  and  a  serious 
deOclency  of  comsumer  goods  have  now  in- 
vested approximately  (9  billion  In  SS-Os 
alone — a  figure  that  exceeds  our  entire  stra- 
teffic  offense  and  defense  budget  for  FY 
1971. 

When  the  Soviets  succeed  In  perfecting  a 
MIRV  device,  each  SS-B  launcher,  of  which 
the  Soviets  now  have  operational  or  under 
construction  more  than  300.  would  be  capa- 
ble of  delivering  three  &-roegaton  warheads 
at  intercontinental  ranges.  Other  potential 
MIBV  opUons  could  add  to  this  capability. 
Moscow's  bulld-np  of  land-based  offensive 
mlasilea  has  been  paralleled  by  an  equally 
rapid  expansion  of  Its  T-class  submarine 
force,  and  these  submarines  are  being  con- 
structed at  a  rate  of  8-10  per  ycsr. 

Even  when  the  Soviets  were  In  a  state  of 
admitted  strategic  Inferiority  to  U.S.  power, 
they  periodically  pressed  forward  policies 
designed  to  advance  their  political  interests 
and  to  undercut  the  security  of  the  West. 
In  these  past  problngg.  the  strategic  Inferi- 
ority of  Russian  power  has  set  llnUts  to  the 
extent  of  the  risks  that  the  Soviet  policy- 
makers were  willing  to  run.  Now,  however, 
Kremlin  leaders  can  be  confident  of  over- 
all nuclear  equality  with  the  United  States 

even  a  superiority  in  some  nuclear  weapons 
areas — and  they  can  count  on  a  local  su- 
periority of  forces  In  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Looking  ahead,  as  Soviet  power  grows,  the 
willingness  of  Soviet  leaders  to  beoome  in- 
volved In  new  areas — and  their  Inclination 
not  to  accept  diplomatic  defeat,  as  once  In 
Cuba — Is  likely  to  grow  accordingly. 

As  Leonard  Schaplro.  one  of  Great  Britain's 
most  respected  Soviet  scholars,  puts  It: 

".  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  derives  Increasing 
confidence  from  the  sheer  quantity  and 
Blse  of  the  weapons  which  it  possesses.  There 
has  always  been  an  almost  pathological  So- 
viet fear  of  actual,  numerical  Inferiority  In 
weapons  vl&-a-vis  a  possible  enemy.  Con- 
versely, as  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
Soviet  weapons  of  all  kinds,  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  as  well,  increase,  so  one  should 
expect  them  to  become  bolder  In  their  policy 
and  more  prepared  to  take  risks." 

And  as  the  able  American  analyst  of  Soviet 
poUcy,  Thomas  Wolfe,  points  out; 

"In  trouble  spots  .  .  .  where  the  presence 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  mlUtary  power  may  tend 
to  overlap,  even  a  slight  propensity  Jn  the 
Kremlin  to  press  for  political  gains  com- 
mensurate with  the  Soviet  Union's  stronger 
military  posture  could  greatly  aggravate  ex- 
isting Instabilities.  Moreover,  a  Soviet  Union 
advertised  as  the  strategic  equal  of  the 
United  States  and  possessing  an  improved 
capacity  to  Intervene  in  local  altuaUons 
would  probably  find  Itself  under  new  pres- 
sures to  come  to  the  help  of  clients  abroad, 
where  previously  it  was  excused  from  be- 
coming engaged  because  It  obviously  lacked 
the  means  to  do  so." 

The  tasks  of  deterrence  and  defense  stretch 
on  ahead,  therefore.  &£  far  as  any  of  us  can 
see — not  only  In  the  central  European  region 
but  also  for  NATO's  vital  flanks. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  discount  the  dan- 
ger that  the  course  of  repression  and  coun- 
teraction In  East  Europe  will  produce  new 
crises  and  dieturbancea  spilling  over  the 
frontiers  of  NATO.  Nor  can  we  expect  that 
a  Soviet  Union  which  brazenly  exploits  the 
tragic  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews  on 
behalf  of  historic  Russian  ambitions  In  that 
area,  will  not  undertake  to  test  Western  re- 
solve and  staying  power  on  other  fronts. 

Furthermore.  In  our  efforts  to  ameliorate 
East-West  tensions  in  Central  Europe  we 
mu.st  take  care  to  assure  that  tangible  bene- 


fits flowing  Eastward  are  matched  by  tangi- 
ble, and  not  merely  symbolic,  benefi'ts  flow- 
ing to  the  West.  Symbols,  after  all,  can 
disappear  overnight  whUe  arrangementa  that 
bring  forth  complex  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  remain. 


There  la  UtUe  disagreement  In  America 
about  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  or 
the  Importance  and  firmness  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  the  NATO  area. 
But  I  and  others  In  our  Congress  have  hau 
a  strenuous  time  trying  to  maintain  an  e/- 
fectlve  American  combat  force  in  Europe. 

This  problem  stems  partly  from  a  faUure 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans  to  under- 
stand why  American  troops  in  Europe  are  so 
Important.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can troop  commitment  is  political:  to  leave 
no  doubt  In  the  KremUn  that  the  United 
States  would  be  Involved,  deeply  involved, 
from  the  outset  of  a  Soviet -inspired  crista  or 
a  Soviet  move  against  the  NATO  area.  It 
needs  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  Russians 
that  their  forces  would  meet  enough  Amer- 
ican forces  to  make  the  crisis  a  Sovlet-Amer- 
can  crisis,  not  Just  a  European  one.  This 
means,  in  my  Judgment,  that  a  token  Ameri- 
can force  Is  not  adequate.  It  should  be  an 
effective  American  combat  force,  not  Just 
something  to  be  tripped  over,  but  a  force 
capable  of  putting  up  a  serious  fight. 

The  prlmiary  funcUon  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces,  with  their  vital  American 
component,  la  to  meet  an  emergency  as 
effectively  as  they  can.  posing  the  continual 
threat  that  If  the  emergency  continues  and 
enlarges,  the  risks  of  escalation  continue 
and  enlarge  with  it— In  particular  the  ri.sJc 
of  nuclear  war.  This  risk  of  escalation  Is  one 
which  no  one  should  minimize.  Short  of  a. 
direct  attack  on  U.S.  terrlt*,ry,  nothing  would 
touch  a  deeper  psychological  nerve  or  lead 
to  a  more  Immediate  sense  of  alarm  through- 
out my  country  than  American  and  Eiu-opean 
forces  Jointly  resisting  Soviet  aggression  in 
the  NATO  area. 

For  this  reason,  a  NATO  force  capable  of 
containing  a  slsable  attack  Is  required.  Any 
smaller  force  would  tempt  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  test  the  allied  will,  and  might  one  day  lead 
to  a  situation  In  which  the  allies  had  only 
two  choices:  either  to  back  down,  or  to  resort 
to  threats  that  would  ring  hollow  given  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  conventional  preparations. 
NATO  force  requirements  are  designed,  of 
course,  not  only  to  contribute  to  deterrence 
and  defense  but  also  to  fortify  the  diplomatic 
bargaining  position  of  the  West  vls-a-vls  the 
East.  A  major  and  as  yet  unachieved  purpose 
of  the  Atlantic  AlUance  is  to  reach  a  genuine. 
stable  European  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Among  other  things,  such  a  settle- 
ment will  Involve  the  return  of  Soviet  forces 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  How  can  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment be  encouraged  to  move  In  this  direc- 
tion? Certainly  not  by  putting  In  Jeopardy 
the  bargaining  position  we  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  construct.  Clearly,  we 
should  sustain  that  position  and  acUvely 
pursue  acceptance  of  gradual  and  balanced 
revisions  In  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  recognizing  the  geographic  asym- 
metries of  the  Atlantic  security  area. 

If  and  when  the  Soviet  Government  sees 
an  advanuge  in  reciprocal  reducUons  in 
forces  In  Europe,  this  could  surely  be  done  so 
OS  to  advance  the  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests of  all  nations  concerned. 

As  you  well  know.  American  pressures  for 
cuts  in  our  forces  in  Europe  ore  nourished  by 
the  widespread  feeUng  In  the  United  States 
that  too  many  Europeans  arc  less  concerned 
with  the  security  of  their  homelands  than 
wfi  are.  In  talking  to  the  people  this  fall  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  I  was  repeatedly 
asked:  "If  the  Europeans  on  the  scene  are 
not  worried  enough  to  put  up  the  money  and 
the  forces,  why  should  we  be  concerned?" 
Thus  signs  of  Indifference  In  Europe  provide 
powerful  ammunition  to  Americans  of  Isola- 
tionist IncUnatloo. 
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Most  Americana  do  not  expect  gratitude 
for  past  U.a.  help  to  Europe:  but  they  do  ex- 
pect a  fair  deal.  And  they  don't  think  they 
are  getting  It.  X  believe  they  have  some  Justi- 
fication for  feeling  this  way.  I  cannot  see 
that,  overall.  Western  Europe  is  making  a 
reasonably  proportionate  contribution  to  the 
common  defense  effort.  The  problem  is  bound 
to  be  of  concern  for  Americans  because  of  our 
major  expenditures  required  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  safeguarded  U.S.  nuclear  retalia- 
tory capablUty  and  to  help  defend  other  areas 
in  the  world  of  Importance  to  all  free  nations. 

Further  complicating  the  problem  Is  the 
remarkable  Indifference  m  most  European 
circles  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
Middle  East.  From  across  the  Atlantic  it 
seems  that  too  many  Europeans  have  been 
too  slow  to  come  to  grips  with  the  threats  to 
the  conmion  security  that  result  from  Soviet 
designs  on  that  critical  flank  of  NATO.  This 
sort  of  unconcern,  this  kind  of  insularity  if 
you  win,  further  feeds  the  Isolationist  ele- 
ments In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  about  national  prlori- 
tlea.  All  of  the  NATO  nations  have  urgent 
homefront  tasks  which  make  heavy  demands 
on  national  budgets  and  energies.  None  of  us 
have  resources  to  squander.  But  let's  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  We  won't  be  able  to 
keep  building  better  societies  at  home  if  we 
fall  to  shoulder  essential  responsibilities 
abroad. 

This  Issue  of  priorities,  of  course,  is  not  an 
either/or  proposition.  We  should  not  delude 
oiu-selves  with  the  notion  that  we  must 
choose  to  devote  resources  and  energies 
either  to  domestic  needs  or  to  national  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  even  the  term  "domestic"  when 
applied  to  prloriues  can  be  misleading:  for 
nothing  is  more  "domestic"  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
and  their  freedom  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tmy  free  from  domination  by  any  ouuide 
power. 

There  Is  something  ludicrous  about  the 
notion  that  one  kind  of  survival  is  more  im- 
portant than  another.  We  must  not  only 
work  for  Just  and  stable  societies  at  home, 
but,  together,  we  must  maintain  peace  by 
deterring  adventurism  and  nuclear  war.  Suc- 
cess In  one  of  these  tasks  will  not  help  us 
survive  failure  In  the  other. 

Ton  can  appreciate  that  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  evidence  that  more  Europeans  now 
understand  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  their  willingness  to  draw  on  their 
own  resources  for  their  own  defense,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  to  maintain  a  substantial 
American  troop  presence  In  Western  Europe. 

I  want  to  commend  the  European  X>efense 
Ministers  who  at  their  meeting  In  Brussels 
October  1  worked  out  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach to  "burden-sharing"  on  the  correct 
aaeumptlon  that  NATO  members  find  them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  financial  and  political 
positions.  Some  members  are  able  to 
strengthen  their  NATO  committed  forces,  by 
Improved  training,  equipment,  facilities, 
stores,  and  mobility,  and.  In  some  cases,  in- 
creased numbers  of  assigned  forces.  Other 
members  will  prefer  to  contribute  more 
money  to  the  common  NATO  defense  pool  to 
strengthen  Alliance  support  for  the  Ameri- 
can  presence  In  Europe.  Some  members  may 
adopt  both  approaches. 

X  assure  you  that  early,  concrete  and  sub- 
stantial progress  In  "burden-sharing"  Is  es- 
sential to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  of 
us  In  the  U.S.  Congress  who  want  to  fend 
off  unwise  Congressional  cuts  of  our  troops 
m  Europe  after  July  1,  1971. 

So  I  look  hopefully  to  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  accepting  a  greater  share 
of  the  task  of  protecting  the  NATO  area.  For 
I  remain  convinced  that  the  future  effective- 
ness of  the  AUlance  depends  In  very  large 
measure  on  the  scope  and  quality  of  Eu- 
ropean efforts  to  keep  NATO  formidable. 


U.S.  METRIC  STUDY  MAKING 
WAVES 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
2  years  ago.  I  Introduced  a  bill  requiring 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  United  States  con- 
verting to  a  metric  system  of  measure- 
ments. 

The  impact  of  the  metric  study  is  be- 
ginning to  have  its  effect  in  commer- 
cial business  circles,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  November  18  is- 
sue of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Many  people  are  now  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  have  long  held  that 
metric  conversion  is  inevitable  in  this 
decade.  I  look  forwaid  to  debating  the 
need  for  metric  conversion  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress  when  the  metric 
study  is  completed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Metric  Cause  Gains  Mile- 
age," published  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  November  18.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Mcntic  CAtrsE  Gains  Mn.EACE — Ex.  Metcrb — 

FASTxa  Than   Expected 
us.  BTtJDY  sEiw  tjaotNO  shipt;  taroet  dates 

ARE    debated;     tS    COLO-TtniKEY    SWITCH    BEST? 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washing-ton. — "I  don't  believe  Us  Inevi- 
table." says  TTiomas  Hannlgan.  "I  don't  even 
believe  It's  possible." 

But  it  seems  to  be  both.  The  matter  In 
question  Is  a  planned,  coordinated  IT.S. 
switch  to  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 
Mr.  Hannlgan,  research  director  for  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. Is  one  of  42  members  of  the  Commerc« 
Department  "s  advisory  panel  monitoring  the 
current  three-year  Oovemment  study  of 
metric  conversion  problems.  And  he  Is  lonely. 

For  Mr.  Hannlgan  believes  that  a  big  ma- 
jority of  his  advisory-panel  colleagues  are 
ready  to  see  the  nation  go  metric  and  that 
next  August  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
strongly  recommend  It  to  Congress,  Says  Mr. 
Hannlgan  with  a  resigned  smile.  "I  will  be 
labeled  a  modern-day  apostle  of  reaction." 

August's  report  almost  certainly  will  urge 
more  metric  usage,  but  there's  hot  detnite 
about  whether  to  set  legislative  goals  for 
near-total  conversion  In,  say  10  years.  What- 
ever the  recommendation,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment *tudy  Is  showing  that  the  metric 
cause  In  the  US.  has  gathered  more  momen- 
tum than  many  people  remotely  suspect. 

AT  FIRST,   ASTONISHMENT 

Now  two-thirds  finished,  the  offlclsl  study 
Itself  appears  to  l>e  generating  support  for 
metric  conversion  among  Industry  groups 
surprised  to  have  become  Involved.  What's 
more,  the  whole  exercise  offers  a  fascinating 
case  study  of  the  way  people  and  Institutions 
respond  to  the  threat  of  change. 

Amazement  at  the  advanced  state  of  metric 
thinking  was  shown  at  conferences  held  this 
year  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
the  Commerce  Department  agency  running 
the  study.  The  meetings,  which  conclude 
here  this  week,  have  had  almost  no  publicity. 
After  getting  an  Invitation.  Industry  groups 
generally  consulted  their  member  companies 
on  what  their  position  shotUd  be — and  the 
first  response  often  was  shock  that  such  a 
change  even  was  being  considered. 

Mildred  Ryan,  vice  president  of  McCall 
Pattern  Co.  of  New  York,  told  fellow  con- 
ference-goers what  happened  when  she 
checked  with  her  colleagues  In  the  sew-lt- 
yourself  business:  "It  didn't  matter  who  was 


asked.  There  seemed  to  be  this  astonishment 
about  the  United  States  even  thinking  of 
going  on  the  metric  system." 

But  once  they  checked  into  It,  many  peo- 
ple discovered  Just  how  much  momentum 
there  already  was.  "I  hodnt  been  following 
It."  admits  Fred  Grelner.  executive  vlc«  presi- 
dent of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association, 
after  attending  a  conference.  "I  found  this 
thing  Is  further  along  now  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated." 

A    NONMrraiC    ISLAND 

Douglas  Whltlock,  a  Washington  lawyer  on 
the  advisory  panel,  describes  the  response  of 
typical  conference-goers:  "Your  first  reactJon 
Is  why  the  hell  go  through  oil  that  trouble 
of  converting  to  metric.  TTien  you  Usten  to 
the  discussion,  and  you  decide  It's  Inevi- 
table." 

Congress  authorised  the  study  in  1968, 
spurred  by  Britain's  decision  to  abandon  lt« 
feet -pounds-pints  system  of  measurement 
and  switch  to  meters,  kilograms  and  liters  by 
1975.  Australia  and  South  Africa  have  fol- 
lowed, and  Canada  Intends  to  do  so.  Tliat 
would  leave  the  V.B.  a  nonmetric  island  in  a 
world  where  90'  -  of  the  population  measiu'es 
by  the  meter. 

The  study  itself  has  tmdergone  change. 
Officials  originally  hoped  to  give  CongrosE  a 
sort  of  giant  balance-sheet,  totaling  up  the 
cost*  ol  conversion  alongside  the  dollar 
benefits — principally  higher  exports.  That. 
says  Daniel  De  Slmone.  the  study  director, 
proved  to  be  "a  most  outlandish  expectation," 
since  companies  can't  precisely  estimate  the 
Impact.  "We'll  report  our  tata  lo  Oongre*«." 
he  say^  "but  it  will  have  to  be  explained  that 
it's  based  on  very  subjective  judgments. ' 

Also  changed  are  theories  on  how  the  giant 
VS.  economy  should  make  the  switch.  At 
first  many  metric  proponents  favored  stort- 
ing almost  Invisibly  in  the  bowels  of  heavy 
Industry,  with  engineers  shaping  new 
metric  dimensions  for  machine  tools,  screwa 
and  bolts.  But  Mr.  De  Slmone  and  others  now 
question  this. 

"The  British  made  the  mistake  of  starting 
off  with  a  whisper,  focusing  on  industry,** 
says  the  tJ.S.  study  director.  "The  British 
public  didn't  even  realize  they  were  going 
metric,  and  they're  halfway  through  their 
transition  period."  He  thlnlts  that's  why  a 
recent  Gallup  Poll  showed  B7'~r  of  Britons 
oppose  the  switch.  If  a  transition  Is  to  be 
made  here,  as  says,  "we  should  start  in  the 
retail  sector  as  soon  as  possible." 

British  experience  has  shed  other  Ught  on 
the  transition  technique.  In  an  article  for 
Scientific  American  magazine,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  coordinating  the  British  switch 
said  It  la  best  in  Gome  cases  lo  start  using 
metric  units  cold-turkey,  without  confusing 
the  public  with  dual  measurements.  Radio 
and  television  announcers,  said  LArd  Rltchie- 
Calder.  have  been  giving  temperature  fore- 
casts In  both  centigrade  and  Fahrenheit,  and 
"the  result  Is  that  everyone  still  waits  for  the 
Fahrenheit  figure." 

Among  Americans,  there's  sharp  contro- 
versy about  whether  a  change  should  be 
merely  evolutionary  as  each  Industry  sees 
profit  In  a  switch  or  whether  Congress  should 
set  a  time  gosl;  sometimes  mentioned  is  a 
transition  span  ending  In  1985. 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion believes  there's  no  need  for  a  national- 
ly coordinated  conversion,  and  It  is  urging 
that  each  Industry  be  allowed  to  switch  when 
It  wants  to,  If  ever.  "We  needn't  be  all  inch- 
boaed  or  all  metric,  but  should  use  whatever 
Is  needed  to  get  a  good  economic  return.*' 
says  William  Burton.  Pord  Motor  Co.s 
metric  systems  development  manager. 

An  optional  engine  In  Ford's  new  Pinto 
has  metric  mensurements.  To  avoid  assem- 
bly-line and  repair-shop  mlxups.  screws  and 
other  components  in  the  engine  are  dyed 
blue.  This  underscores  a  key  point  about 
metric  conversion:  The  difference  between  a 
port  measured  in  millimeters  and  lu  seem- 
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Ing  twta  meiuured  In  Inches  Is  more  than 
Just  Isnguage;  the  parts  are  almaet  always 
physically  incompatible. 

'**  roousK  thing" 

One  reason  Is  that  people  Uice  to  work  with 
round  niunbers.  A  four-inch  bolt  la  101.6 
millimeters  long:  lor  a  fabricator,  the 
temptation  Is  strong  to  shave  the  length  to 
an  even  100  millimeters.  Thus  changing  the 
system  of  meafiurement  tends  to  lead  to  a 
physical  change  In  the  things  measured.  Dur- 
ing a  tranaltlon.  cconpanlea  would  have  to 
keep  costly  dual  Inveniortec  of  »pare  partG, 

It  would  be  "a  foolish  thing."  says  Ford's 
Mr.  Burton,  to  require  a  company  to  go  to 
tills  expense  If  It  felt  no  need  to  convert.  It 
would  be  better,  he  argues.  \1  Congress  Just 
proclaimed  the  general  advLsnblllty  of  more 
metric  usage. 

But  propooeots  of  a  coordinated  switch 
coutond  sxich  a  proclamation  wouldn't  be 
enough  to  trigger  a  real  national  conversion. 
The  scale  Industry,  aays  Arthur  Sanders,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Scale  ManuXacturers 
AsKxiiaUon,  "doesn't  believe  ibat  anything's 
gotng  to  happen  until  It's  made  mandatory." 
Scale  makent  stand  to  profit  from  a  swluh 
tf  many  bualneaamen  buy  brand-new  metric 
scales  instead  of  Just  converting  the  weight 
indicator  numbers. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  ol  presiding  at 
and  participating  in  a  seminar  on  the 
entironment.  in  Lincoln,  Ncbr..  on  Octo- 
ber 10  of  this  year.  The  seminar  mem- 
bers were,  for  the  most  part,  college  stu- 
dents who  are  highly  concerned  about 
pollution — and  are  terribly  determined 
to  do  something  about  IL  The  interest 
demonstrated  by  these  young  people  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  multiplied  by  their  con- 
tinued activity.  They  were  encouraged 
to  go  back  to  their  home  campuses  and 
arrange  similar  seminars  with  students 
and  faculty  on  as  regular  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible. It  Is  our  view  that  an  alert  and  in- 
formed citizenry  is  one  of  the  best  weap- 
ons we  can  have  in  the  weut  on  pollution. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  seminar  was 
an  addre.ss  by  Dr.  A.  Gordon  Everett, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Water  Quality,  and  Research. 
Dr.  Everett  made  some  excellent  points 
in  his  speech,  but  I  was  most  impressed 
by  his  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  function  of  our  civilization.  As 
Dr.  Everett  said: 

"We  cannot  turn  out  the  lighta,  turn  down 
the  beat,  lock  the  garage  door,  and  walk 
away  from,  this  clvUtsatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Dr.  Everett's 
remarks  should  be  available  to  a  wider 
audience.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
con.'^nt  that  the  entire  text  of  his  ad- 
dles.*; be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

RrMASKS  or  D«.  A.  Goroom  EVEarrr,  Depdtt 
Asiii3TA>rr  Skcret^rt  or  the  Ihtebior  fob 
WATta    QvKtxrr    and    Rksxarcr,    at    thk 

NeoaaSKA    CONFERrMCC    or    EKvnONBCmTAL 
POlXimON,     IJNCOLN,     NCB«..     OCTOBER      10, 

1B70 

Senator  Hruaka.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It 
la  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  roe  to 
address  you  today  on  this  vital  issue  of  pub- 
lic concern — the  quality  of  our  environment. 
During  this  past  year,  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental problems  have  been  in  vogue  in  poli- 
tics and  the  press,  but  as  the  Senator  hoB  so 


aptly  pointed  out,  the  fervor  over  environ- 
mental problems  will  pass  and  problem  and 
programs  will  remain.  The  problem  will  re- 
main one  for  our  society  to  deal  with  long 
Into  the  future. 

How  has  the  problem  come  about?  For  the 
past  one  to  two  million  years,  as  the  anthro- 
pologUta  reckon  man's  time  on  earth,  we 
have  lived  without  adding  up  the  full  cost 
of  our  progress.  Man  has  evolved  in  an  in- 
creaelngly  technological  society  without  ever 
counting  the  environmental  cost. 

Whenever  we  evaluate  our  economic  ad- 
Taucement,  we  add  In  th«  use  of  the  en- 
vironment— for  waste  disposal,  for  raw  ma- 
terials, or  for  space — aa  sero.  But.  man's 
future  wUl  depend  on  better  cost  account- 
ing. 

The  first  of  these  uses  of  the  environment 
to  draw  widespread  commentary  and  public 
notice  la  pollution;  thus  it  la  Identified  as 
"our  environmental  problem;"  It  Is  but  the 
first  of  many  environmental  problems  that 
we  will  face  durmg  our  lifetimes.  Pollution 
Is  obviously  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  today.  Management  of  pollution  will 
stare  us  on  the  road  to  more  comprehensive 
envlronmeulat  management.  To  continue 
the  history  of  man,  we  must  now  change 
from  attempting  to  conquer  nature  to  suc- 
ceeding In  cooperating  with  nature. 

We  cannot  turn  out  the  lights,  turn  down 
the  heat,  lock  the  garage  door,  and  walk 
away  from  this  civilisation — even  though 
there  are  those  who  might  favor  such  an 
approach,  at  least  at  first  impulM.  They 
would  not  be  numerous  enough  so  that  th« 
remainder  of  us  would  not  wreak  havoc 
upon  ourselves  anyway.  More  Importantly, 
we  need  theee  people  of  strong  social  con- 
Bdence.  We  need  them  to  place  their  con- 
cern In  a  sound  context  of  fact  so  that 
their  conscience  may  guide  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  oar  lives  and  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  all  too  often 
the  issues  of  environmental  quality  become 
polarized  between  the  Inflammatory  rhet- 
oric of  protectionists  and  that  of  develop- 
ers. The  Iseues  are  cast  into  the  maelstrom 
created  by  the  violent  tug-of-war  of  those 
who  represent  the  alternatives.  In  ttiese 
questions  of  environment  and  Its  uses,  both 
present  and  ultimate,  we  are  too  frequently 
enveloped  In  highly  emotional  arguments 
which  distort  the  issues  and  the  alternative 
solutions.  Sound  Judgment  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  that  climate. 

We  must  not  cast  the  discussion  Into  a 
question  of  preserving  or  using  our  environ- 
ment. We  mu.st  preserve  and  use  our  environ- 
ment. We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  pre- 
serving aU  nor  do  we  have  the  luxury  of 
developing  everything  today.  Some  things 
must  be  developed  today — some  things  pre- 
served today  for  use  tomorrow — and  other 
things  preeerved  long  Into  the  future.  Bal- 
ance Is  required  In  Judgment  and  In  plan- 
ning.  In  use   and  In  preservation. 

This  balance  Is  difficult  to  achieve.  It  is 
rarely  achieved  by  that  political  compromise 
which  does  not  seek  optimal  use  and  pres- 
ervation In  environmental  matters,  but  seeks 
instead  to  get  rid  of  the  controversy.  The  best 
solutions  require  that  all  aides  b«  heard. 
that  all  alternatives  be  considered  and  that 
the  end  result  maximize  the  benefits  frcHU 
diverse  and  often  competing  uses  insofar  as 
is  humanly  possible.  We  are  limited  In 
our  Judgment  based  on  today's  knowledge 
and  technology:  thug,  we  must  err  on  the 
side  of  tomorrow  and  the  future  of  our  en- 
vironmeni.  To  do  this  requires  a  well-in- 
formed public  actively  participating  In  aU 
phases  of  public  decision  making.  Whether  in 
poUullon  abatement  or  the  expenditure  of 
nonrenewable  resources,  those  who  promot« 
development  come  armed  with  a  well-pre- 
pared cose  based  upon  abundant  data.  These 
vested  Interests  are  persuasive  In  their  own 
behalf,  but   we   must   recognize  that  every 


person  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  We  must  educate  all  par- 
ties to  seek  those  alternatives  that  offer  the 
greater  opportunities  for  our  sane  and  ra- 
tional survival. 

Our  national  experience  of  sending  men  to 
the  moon  may  have  played  a  large  part  in 
focusing  our  attention  on  the  condition  of 
our  own  planet,  earth.  In  the  photographs 
sent  back,  we  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
amoeba-shaped  smudges  that  represent  our 
cities  among  the  beautiful  swirls  of  blue  and 
white  and  green.  It  has  given  us  pause  to 
consider:  "Is  man  becoming  a  planetary  dis- 
ease?" 

What  makes  the  astronaut's  perception 
meaningful  Is  that  he  has  the  advantage  of 
standing  off  at  a  distance  and  seeing  what  ka 
happening  to  the  earth. 

It  15  a  little  harder  to  perceive  what  Is  hap- 
pening when  you  live  In  the  heart  of  a  great 
American  city.  It  seems  quite  natural  to 
breathe  the  stale-egg  smell  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
You  don't  mind  swimming  In  concrete  pools 
t>ecause  you've  been  brought  up  to  keep  away 
from  the  polluted  lakes  and  rivers.  There's 
nothing  unusual  about  spending  a  Sunday 
driving  through  one  endless  subdivision  after 
another. 

When  you  get  stuck  in  traffic  for  an  hour 
or  two  each  day.  you  learn  to  live  with  ll. 
When  you  go  to  a  store  you  want  the  best 
washday  detergent,  no  matter  what  Its  phos- 
phate content  Is. 

It's  not  difficult  to  understand  that  ue 
have  a  serious  environmental  problem.  The 
200  milUon  of  us  In  the  United  States  con- 
trlbut«  an  average  of  139  gaUona  apiece  of 
wastewater  dally.  Our  autos  each  release  an 
average  of  five  pounds  of  unburned  hydro- 
carbons each  day.  And.  we  discard  over  Qve 
pounds  of  trash  every  day. 

Nationally,  thirty  million  Americana  still 
discharge  raw  sewage  Into  our  lakes  and 
streams.  And,  forty-five  million  Americans 
St  111  drink  water  that  has  not  been  t«sted  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Over  one-hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  tons  of  waste  are 
belched  out  Into  the  nation's  skies. 

President  Nixon  expressed  the  national 
mood  about  these  sobering  realities  when  he 
said  "the  Nlnteen  seventies  absolutely  must 
be  the  years  when  America  pays  Its  debt  to 
the  past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  its  air, 
lis  waters  and  our  living  environment." 

Pollution  is  not  simply  an  urban  problem 
of  municipal  and  Indusulal  wastes.  The 
rural  community  of  America  Is.  and  should 
be,  deeply  involved  In  the  fight  for  clean 
water.  Agriculture  Is  a  major  polluter  of 
water.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  highly  depend- 
ent on  ample  supplies  of  high  quality  water 
to  grow  crops,  raise  livestock,  operate  dairies, 
process  foods,  and  so  on. 

Agriculture  uses  more  water  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  It  withdraws  more 
water  and  consimies  more  water.  Irrigation, 
for  example,  uses  about  40  percent  of  the 
water  withdrawn  from  surface  and  ground- 
water sources. 

And  It  accounts  for  about  86  percent  of 
the  water  consumed — water,  that  Is.  which 
Is  not  avalLible  for  reuse. 

And  in  the  years  ahead,  agriculture  will 
require  more  and  more  water  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  a  growing  popiUatlon.  In  1M5 
about  111  billion  gallons  a  day  were  with- 
drawn for  Irrlgauon  alone,  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  in  19&0  the  comparable  figure  will 
be  136  billion  gallons  a  day. 

So.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  future  of  agri- 
culture has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  na- 
tional clean  water  program. 

In  nn  authoritative  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  National  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  made  the  following  ob- 
servations abotit  agricultural  water  quality: 

Excessive  quantities  of  silt  from  agricul- 
tural activities,  road  construction,  and  urban 
development  plague  many  of  our  streams. 

Pollution  from  sewage,  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial, continues  to  add  each  year  to  the 
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water  quality  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
urban  dweller. 

UpBtream  Irrigation,  reservoir  evaporation, 
and  lowKlng  or  recycling  of  groitnd  water 
impose  increasingly  difficult  problems  for 
downstream  Irrigators  because  of  Increased 
salt  concentrations. 

Effects  of  water  quality  deteriorlation  or 
the  Impact  of  low-quality  supplies  on  agri- 
culture are  commonly  insidious  rather  than 
dramatic.  Even  relatively  small-scale  changes 
may  result  In  large  economic  consequences 
because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  activity 
involved. 

Excess  salinity  has  been  the  Instrument 
of  destruction  of  profitable  Irrigation  from 
the  earliest  history  of  man.  While  a  great 
deal  IB  known  about  the  Inhibiting  effect 
of  salinity  on  plant  growth,  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  have  preliminary  assessments  of 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  cost  of 
reducing  salinity. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  optimum  quality  or  drinking  wat«r  for 
farm  animals.  While  the  standards  of  quality 
for  human  consumption  may  not  be  Justi- 
fied here,  this  could  be  a  desirable  goal  be- 
cause such  waters  often  also  serve  other 
uses  on  the  formstead.  There  are  certain  con- 
taminants which  may  be  hasardous  to  live- 
stock. 

Dairy  farming  requires  large  quantities  of 
water  for  cooling  and  for  washing  milk- 
handling  equipment.  The  latter  must  be  of 
drinking  water  quality  even  though  other 
uses  may  not  require  this  degree  of  purity. 

These  illustrative  observations  by  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Advisory  Committee  point 
out  the  need  for  the  Involvement  of  the  rural 
communit?  In  water  pollution  control.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  need  clean  water  to 
drink,  unpolluted  water  for  livestock  and 
crop  production,  and  clean  streams  and  lakes 
for  flihlng  and  swimming.  In  short,  like  ev- 
ery other  segment  of  American  society,  the 
rural  community  requires  clean  water  for 
economic  ana  social  progreBs  and  to  enjoy 
life.  And  the  rural  commanity  includes  the 
hundreds  of  towns  and  vinagee  which  are 
supportive  to,  and  a  part  of.  America's  great 
agrlctilturai  mdustry. 

Now,  sediment  Is  a  major  pollutant  in  our 
waterways  and  much  of  It  comes  from  farm- 
land through  Improper  tillage  and  soil  use. 
Nonfarm  sources  of  sediment  Include  road- 
beds and  rights-of-way  of  existing  rural 
roads,  new  road  ooostnictlon.  bcmks  of  riv- 
en and  streams,  unrestored  strip-mined 
lands,  euburban  development,  and  logging. 

Sedimentation  Is  costly.  Its  annual  bill  to 
the  American  people  la  now  exceeding  »500 
million  and  rising. 

Sedlmen-.  represen  ts  a  heavy  economic 
drain  in  loss  of  valuable  top  soil.  It  makes 
water  unfit  for  use  as  municipal  and  indus- 
trial Bources  ol  supply  unless  the  water  un- 
dergoes expensive  treatment.  It  Interferes 
with  navigation,  destroys  esthetic  values,  in- 
jures aquatic  life.  Soil  particles  promote 
algal  growths  by  carrymg  nutrients  which 
degrade  water  quality,  accelerating  the  aging 
process  or  lakes  and  reservoirs,  and  decreas- 
ing water  quality  in  streams  and  rivers.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  considerable 
assistance  available  to  States  and  to  com- 
munities and  even  to  the  individual  farmer. 

The  PederAl  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  confronted  the  sedimenta- 
tion problem  and  Is  seeking  helpful  answers. 
I  might  note  that  other  Bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment o^  the  Interior,  as  well  as  the  Soil 
Conservatlor  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  are 
vigorously  tackling  the  problem  also. 

The  efTecT"  of  erosion  are  considered  In 
the  establishment  of  water  quality  standards 
under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1S65.  In  sub- 
mitting waWr  quality  criteria  and  plaiu  for 
Implementation  and  enforcement  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval, 
the   States  have  Irwrluded   requlremente   in 


their  narrative  standards  covering  turbidity 
and  settleable  solids.  We  urged  the  States  to 
give  attentioa  to  land  erosion  and  other 
nonpolnt  pollution  sources  In  their  compli- 
ance programs.  We  understand,  of  coutm. 
that  compliance  is  more  difficult  to  achieve 
in  such  cases  thi  n  in  Instances  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  pollution. 

Major  enforcement  actions  by  FWQA  have 
covered  pollution  resulting  from  land  ero- 
sion so.  If  It  proves  to  be  necessary,  enforce- 
ment IS  available. 

Agriculture  Is  the  biggest  producer  of 
wastes  In  the  United  States.  Animal  wastes 
constitute  one  of  six  sources  of  farm  wastes 
whose  management  and  disposal  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
of  modem  farming.  Three  pounds  of  manure 
are  defecated  for  every  quart  of  milk  pro- 
duced. Six  to  25  pounds  of  manure  are  pro- 
duced per  pound  of  weight  gain  for  live- 
stock. While  some  of  this  ts  left  in  pas- 
ture and  rangeland.  about  one-half  of  It  is 
deposited  In  feedlots,  bams,  and  other  ani- 
mal production  units  from  whence  It  must 
be  removed  for  disposal.  The  future  will  see  a 
greater  Increase  in  confinement  feeding  of 
animals  with  an  increasing  need  for  better 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  procedures. 

Although  disposal  of  animal  wastes  has 
long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  animal  pro- 
ducer, only  recently  has  It  been  recognised 
as  a  potential  national  pollution  problem. 
Within  the  last  few  years  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  be- 
gun to  support  research  in  farm  wastes  man- 
agement. 

A  number  of  cases  of  serious  surXace  and 
ground  water  pollution  have  been  docu- 
mented throughout  agricultural  regions  of 
the  nation.  Pollution  of  ground  water  within 
a  localized  are*  is  highly  probable  when- 
ever accumulations  of  animal  wast«s  are 
stored  on  or  below  the  ground  unless  stored 
in  water  tight  structures.  Rural  runoff  water 
must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  water 
pollution  control  problems  becau.w  slsable 
organic  and  Inorganic  loads  are  discharged 
to  the  receiving  stream  over  short  periods  of 
time. 

Historically,  most  animal  wastes  have  been 
recycled  through  the  soil  with  a  minimum 
of  direct  release  to  receiving  waters.  This  is 
not  as  possible  in  many  Instances  as  It  onc« 
was  becatise  of  the  trend  toward  confined 
animal  production  operations.  The  animal 
producer  finds  himself  with  large  volumes 
of  highly  concentrated  wastes  that  have  lit- 
tle economic  value  but  with  physical  and/or 
economic  restrictions  that  limit  the  feasi- 
bility of  recycling  animal  wastes  through 
the  soil  environment. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  animal  waste  problems,  let  me  put  It  In 
terms  of  human-population  equivalents  of 
poUutlonal  load  In  water.  Seven  Midwestern 
States  have  human- population-equivalent 
hog  populations  greater  than  the  human 
population  of  those  States.  The  equivalent 
biochemical -oxygen-demand  (BOD)  produc- 
tion from  hogs  In  Nebm^ka  la  over  3  times 
that  of  the  human  population.  The  BOD- 
populatlon -equivalent  cattle  population  of 
many  States.  Including  Nebraska,  far  exceeds 
the  human  population  of  those  States. 

These  arc  the  States  where  problems  gen- 
erated by  animal  wastes  will  likely  be  the 
greatest.  This  does  not  infer  that  problems 
will  not  occur  In  other  States.  Localized 
problems  may  occur  whenever  concentrated 
animal  production  units  are  developed. 
About  half  of  the  betf  cattle  feedlou  have 
capacities  for  2,000  head  to  10.000  bead  These 
lots  will  produce  wastes  equU'alent  to  that 
from  communities  of  approximately  36.000 
to  183.000  population,  respectively.  Broiler 
operations  may  house  from  100.000  to  1.000.- 
000  birds.  ITiese  operations  produce  wastes 


comparable  to  communities  of  approximately 
10,000   and    100.000  population,   respectively. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  such  pollution 
ts  apparent  In  the  ntimber  of  fish  kills  that 
have  occurred.  For  example,  animal  wastes 
killed  1.166.000  fish  in  1964  and  617.000  fish 
In  1965  In  the  United  Stotes.  Spring  rains  in 
Kansas  alone  in  1867  caused  tons  of  cattle 
fcediot  waste  to  enter  the  receiving  streams, 
killing  an  estimated  300.000  to  500,000  fi.-^h. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. Past  failures  have  occurred  because  of 
a  lack  ol  understanding  of  the  waste  char- 
acteristics, a  luck  of  understanding  concern - 
lug  suitable  treatment,  disposal,  and  man- 
agement methods,  a  lack  of  appreciation  in 
many  areas  that  a  problem  existed,  and  n 
general  feeling  that  treatment,  disposal,  and 
management  methods  should  produce  a 
profit  or  cost  very  little.  To  date,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  on  cheapness  rather  than 
adequacy  of  method. 

What  are  we  doing  about  all  these  prob- 
lems? 

Several  bills  are  now  before  the  Congress 
which  would  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  damages  re- 
sulting from  three  sources  of  erosion — the 
roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing  rural 
roads,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  and 
unrestored  strip-mined  lands. 

Further,  the  President  has  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  Gov- 
emment-wldc  review  of  water-course  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  erosion  of  farmlands  and 
other  areas,  and  from  operations  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  In  general.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technolof^  has  established  a 
work  group  on  agricultural  pollution.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  taking  an 
active  part  in  this  interagency  review. 

The  Preeident's  environmental  program 
now  before  Congress  la  a  strong,  three- 
pronged  attack — on  air.  water  and    land. 

A  major  feature  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  will  benefit  rural  areas  Is  the 
Envtronmental  Financing  Authority  to  in- 
stire  that  all  munictpaltties  needing  treat- 
ment plants  can  get  financing  based  upon 
need  for  facilities,  rather  than  the  ability 
to  market  bonds. 

There  are  Federal  funds  available  to  help 
even  now.  however.  The  Federal  allocation 
prescribed  by  law  tor  Nebraska  tor  sewaf^e 
treatment  plant  construction  Is  t6-8  mil- 
lion. It  has  not  been  spent.  If  the  money  Is 
not  used.  It  win  be  reallocated.  An  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senator  Hruska  has  al- 
lowed a  six-month  extension  of  appropria- 
tions— so  tJbe  money  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
State  It  It  acts  In  a  prompt  manner  to  p&s.^ 
a  matching -grant  act  for  State-Federal 
funding  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Additionally,  many  Nebraska  mu- 
nicipalities will  need  to  revise  their  sewer 
codes  to  provide  for  Industry  to  pay  Its  fair 
share  of  sewage  treatment  as  now  required 
by  Federal   regulation. 

In  the  past  year  the  Missouri  Basin  Be- 
glonal  Office  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  has  completed  a  technical 
survey  of  the  Missouri  River  which  indicates 
a  heavy  bacterial  loading  from  all  of  the 
cities  and  industries  which  are  a  threat  to 
the  public  water  supplies  of  Omaha.  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa.  Bt.  Joseph.  Missouri,  Kan<a!i 
City,  and  other  towns.  This  survey  indicated 
that  secondary  treatment  is  needed,  and  we 
are  very  pleased  that  Nebraska  has  re- 
sponded to  that  need.  It  le  now  necessary 
that  the  State  move  ahead  expeditiously  to 
use  the  assistance  available  to  It  in  order 
to  clean  up  Its  wa.<ste- water  discharges. 

The  problems  and  sources  of  pollution — 
from  agriculture,  municipalities,  and  lndu.<i- 
try — are  many  and  varied:  the  ability  to  set 
priorities  and  solve  the  problems  Is  ours. 
And,  If  you  think  about  It,  we — ^you  and  I — 
are  all  at  the  core  of  these  problems.  We 
must  be  certain  that  we  are  also  at  the 
center  of  the  solution. 
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THE  CXTRRENT  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE 

Mr  BHRDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  Senators  today  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  current  energy  shortage 
in  our  Nation,  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Par- 
t  idge.  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
who  made  the  remarks  at  the  group's 
reiiion  VI  meeting  In  Minot.  N.  Dak 
October  26.  1970. 

Over  the  past  year.  Mr.  Partridge  has 
been  calling  this  condition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation,  jiartlcularly  the  role 
which  rural  electric  cooperatives  must 
play  in  meeting  energy  needs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  as  follows: 

RIXAJUCS    »r    RoniT    PAITalDGE 

Orowlng  needs  and  cbAnglng  demands  of 
a  changing  country— those  are  simple  words 
but  they  describe  a  very  highly  critical  situ- 
ation It  Is  a  situation  that  Involves  the  very 
survival  of  the  riu^l  electrlScatlon  program. 

More  than  that,  however.  It  Involves  the 
survival  ol  rural  America— the  communities 
you  serve,  tlie  places  where  you  live,  the 
countryside  where  you  want  your  youngsters 
to  slay  and  prasper. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  very  best  leadership 
you  can  muster  to  cope  with  the  highly  com- 
plex and  rar-reaehlng  problems  that  now 
confront  us  in  this  rural  electrlBiation  pro- 
gram. 

In  many  respects  we  share  the  problems 
ol  the  entire  American  society  today.  Those 
of  us  in  rural  America  are  concerned  as  are 
urban  people  with  the  problems  of  sub- 
sUndard  housing,  with  the  problems  of  In- 
adequate and  costly  medlcsl  services,  with 
transportation  problems,  innatlou.  poverty 
and  with  the  newly  emerging  problems  In- 
volved Ui  maintaining  an  environment  flt  to 
live  In. 

But  we  also  have  problems  peculiar  to  our 
Industry  and  peculiar  to  our  own  program- 
Here.  Uils  mommg.  I  want  to  examine  in 
a  rather  summary  way  today's  power  crisis 
because  that  Is  an  Immediate  problem  that 
you  and  the  membership  have  to  deal  with 
now  and  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
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A    POWEK   CStStS 

You  might  ask :  Do  we  really  face  a  power 
crisis  In  this  country? 

Without  going  mto  all  of  the  technical 
details  of  the  tragic  picture.  I  can  tell  you 
there  Is  a  power  crisis. 

The  fact  is.  we  In  this  country  are  living 
very  dangerously,  with  a  reserve  generating 
capacity  that  Is  far  below  safe  levels. 

Our  reserves  are  too  low  for  even  ordinary 
peacetime  needs— and  heaven  help  us  If  we 
Should  have  to  face  a  defense  emergency 
which  calls  for  an  all-out  moblllzallon. 

Our  reserve  generating  capacity  In  many 
places  In  this  country  Is  about  one-half  the 
evel  that  It  was  at  the  begmnlng  of  World 
War  n  That  means  that  U  we  were  faced 
with  broadscale  defense  requirement,  dras- 
tic action,  really  drastic,  aould  be  needed 
We  probably  would  have  to  cut  off  much  of 
our  domestic   use  ol  electric  energy. 

But  we  can  expect  trouble  even  without  a 
defense  demand.  As  recent  experiences 
.howed.  we  are  on  the  ragged  edge  In  many 
lections  of  the  Dnited  States,  shipping  pow- 
er through  totally  inadequate  connections 
to  !ry  to  keep  together  a  system  which  sim- 
ply cannot  produce  the  reliable  energy  that 
Is  needed. 

fhla  year  has  been  only  the  beginning 
The  worst  Is  yet  to  come  The  Federal  I>ow- 
er  Commlselon  says  our  needs  win  be  four 


times  greater  JO  years  from  now  than  they 
are  today.  And  those  estimates  are  very  much 
on  the  conservative  aide.  Certainly  they  are 
conservauve  as  far  aa  our  own  growth  Is 
concerned. 

Slgnmcantly.  very  few  remedies  are  being 
developed.  Our  government,  both  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress,  has  faUod  to 
coll  for  new  hydro  starts.  Only  recently  the 
Otckey-Llneoln  project  was  turned  down 
again,  a  project  which  has  a  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  of  2-1  and  which  Is  badly  needed  to 
keep  up  the  sagging  power  situation  In  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country. 

There  Is  Uterally  no  comprehensive  effort 
to  And  new  ways  to  create  pollution-free 
generation. 

USING   OUa  KNOW-HOW 

We  In  this  country  can  be  proud  of  our 
technological  prowness.  We  have  unlocked 
the  secret  of  the  atom.  We  have  sent  men 
to  the  moon.  I  suggest  that  the  same  kind 
of  a  massive  attack  on  the  power  problem 
could  And  ways  to  generate  electricity  on  an 
economical,  reliable  basis  for  distribution 
without  endangering  the  environment.  This 
nation  has  the  resources  and  the  know-how. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  put  them  to  work. 
Do  you  know  that  to  resolve  this  highly 
critical  problem.  InvoUing  a  most  basic  ele- 
ment In  our  continuing  high  level  of  living, 
we  are  devoting  less  than  1  7000th  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  do  research?  Lay 
that  alongside  what  we  have  spent  to  develop 
our  space  program,  what  we  are  spending 
for  defense  and  what  we  have  spent  on  many 
other  things  which  at  the  time,  and  lor  good 
reasons,  were  felt  to  be  In  the  brood  pub- 
lic Interest.  We  simply  are  not  doing  the  Job 
In   the  electric   power  Industry  today. 

Our  membership  Is  on  record  for  such  a  re- 
search program,  a  massive  research  program, 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  But  we  heed 
to  do  more  than  write  resolutions  about  It. 
We  need  to  press  and  press  hard.  We  need 
to  push,  to  battle  for  action — action  that  we 
are  not  getting  at  the  present  time. 

To  add  to  the  power  problem,  we  face  a 
very  drastic  fuel  shortage. 

Power  planu  are  running  out  of  coal  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

Coal  Is  still  In  the  ground.  Plenty  of  It. 
But  mining  is  not  keeping  up  with  demand. 
In  addition,  foreign  buyers  are  paying  pre- 
mium prices.  And  they  are  gettUig  large 
quantities  of  our  coal.  I  saw  evidence  of  this 
recently.  Long  trains  loaded  with  coal — string 
after  string  of  coal  cars — were  heading  for 
the  port  at  Norfolk  with  coaj  destined  for 
foreign  shipment  Yet,  as  you  know,  here  In 
the  United  States  coal  Is  terribly  scarce  to 
meet  the  need  of  generating  plants. 

Transportation  to  move  coal  to  domestic 
users  IS  often  too  slow  or  completely  stalled 
Export  shipments  add  to  this  problem  be- 
cause often  there  Is  a  long  layover  of  coal 
cars  at  the  ports  where  ship  loading  is  de- 
layed. Another  factor  not  to  be  overlooked 
la  the  hesltauon  of  investors  to  put  money 
Into  expanded  operations.  They  fear  that 
critics  of  the  pollution  problem  may  en- 
force a  shutdown  of  coal-flred  steam  plants. 
Other  fuels  face  similar  problems.  OU  Is 
scarce  at  any  price.  The  gas  induatry  Is  re- 
stricting service  because  it  malnulns  Its 
rates  are  too  low.  As  a  result,  some  companies 
are  refusing  to  take  on  new  contracts.  There 
is  no  bidding  on  new  contracts  In  many 
cases.  ' 

NUCLXsa    POTEWTIAL 

As  of  today,  nuclear  power  offers  very  little 
hope  for  small  systems.  The  time  win  no 
doubt  come  when  nuclear  power  wUI  be  a 
major  part  of  our  future  fuel  supply  But  If 
present  trends  prevaU,  rural  electrics,  mu- 
nicipals, and  other  small  utUitles  wiU  be 
virtually  excluded  from  the  generating  busl- 
ness.  This  wlU  happen  unless  we  can  Bnd 
some  way  to  participate  m  group  conatruc- 
tlon  and  operation  of  nuclear  units.  Unfortu- 
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nately.  some  of  the  major  companies  have 
clearly  demonstrated  they  have  no  such  co- 
operation In  mind.  Instead,  their  goal  appears 
to  be  exclusion  of  the  small  utilities 

In  brief,  we  have  a  dangerous  fuel  shortage 
on  our  hands.  It  Is  a  problem  that  calls  for 
action  now.  while  there  Is  still  time  for  effec- 
tive remedies. 


OIOANTIC    ENCaor    HONOVOI.T 

Related  to  the  highly  critical  fuel  situation 
Is  the  rapid  development  of  a  glganUc  energy 
monopoly.  We  are  getting  a  combine  that 
Is  grabbing  control  of  our  entire  source  and 
supply  of  energy. 

In  the  last  Bve  years  many  of  the  coun- 
try s  major  oU  companies  have  acquired  slg- 
nlUcant  holdings  In  every  fuel.  If  this  trend 
continues  It  wUl  end  effective  competition 
between  oU.  gas.  coal  and  uranium  The  re- 
sult will  be  stUl  higher  prices.  Costs  will  go 
much  higher  than  the  already  escalated  cost 
that  we  have  come  to  know  m  the  recent 
months. 

Nuclear  energy  la  one  of  the  targets  m 
their  huge  power  play.  There  u  a  move 
afoot  to  take  over  nuclear  energy  also  de- 
spite the  fact  that  thu  U  indeed  a  public 
resource.  It  was  developed  with  a  Uttle 
over  »3-bllUon  of  taxpayers'  money.  In  the 
early  BOs  when  the  1964  Atomic  Energy  Act 
was  passed,  the  Congress  and  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  recognized  this  fact.  The  Act 
requires  the  AEC  to  examine  the  anti-trust 
aspects  of  any  private  nuclear  power  plant 
before  Issuing  1 1  a  license. 

Now.  the  power  companies  are  asking  the 
Congress  to  repeal  or  at  least  to  dilute  this 
AEC  anti-trust  authority. 

rEXDING  THE  INrXATION 

Another  serious  aspect  of  the  power  crlils 
confronting  us  la  Inffatlon.  The  fact  Is  that 
our  governments  power  policies  are  (ceding 
the  Inflation. 

Every  consumer,  every  cooperative  has 
good  reason  to  be  concerned  about  electric 
costs  The  coat  of  electricity  la  an  Important 
element  in  the  cost  of  living  I>ecause  It  Is 
built  Into  everything  that  we  use.  every- 
thing that  we  do  in  our  modern  society  and 
most  certainly  it  is  substantially  built' Into 
the  cost  of  operation  of  your  cooperative. 

In  August,  the  government  put  out  an 
Inflation  alert,  so  called.  In  that  pronounce- 
ment they  said  that  electric  power  price  In- 
creases constitute  one  of  the  most  slgnlflcant 
factors  pushing  up  the  co«t  of  living.  Des- 
pite that  expression,  however,  the  Admini- 
stration fosters  power  policies  that  cannot 
help  but  lead  to  higher  power  costs. 
Let  me  cite  for  you  a  few  examples; 
The  Administration  has  already  approved 
higher  rates  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  particularly  as  applicable  to 
the  power  sold  In  Missouri. 

Similar  Increases  are  scheduled  by  the 
Southeastern  Power  AdmlnlatraUon. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  In- 
creased by  10  percent  Its  charge  for  process. 
Ing  nuclear  power  plant  fuel  and  adapted 
new  criteria  which  will  push  the  price  even 
higher. 

As  you  all  know,  TVA  raised  lu  power 
rates  33  percent. 

Elsewhere  in  the  government,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  working  on  a  ruling  which 
would  apply  a  Ux  on  the  municipal  bonds 
which  are  needed  to  llnance  municipal  gen- 
eration capacity  In  many  areas. 

Last  on  my  list  of  examples  of  InOatloniry 
government  power  policies  Is  the  cutback  In 
REA  generation  loans. 

We  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  funds 
needed  lor  modem  generation  plants  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  we  have  In  getting  REA  funds 
to  Bnance  such  pUints.  We  also  recognize  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Instructions  Con- 
gress has  laid  out  regarding  the  use  of  avail- 
able loan  funds  with  priority  to  be  Klven 
distribution  applications! 
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A    BAKCAXNXNG    LEVER 

However,  the  generation  loan  program  of 
BEA  1»  more  than  merely  a  source  of  financ- 
ing; It  IS  also  a  bargalnlug  lever  which  haa 
Ecrved  the  rural  electric  systems  well  at 
times  of  negotiation  for  wholesale  power. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  bargain- 
ing lever  principle  supplied  by  the  REA  loan 
funds  and  even  in  Its  Instructions  regarding 
loan  priorities  it  did  not  back  away  from 
that  principle. 

A  recent  rate  hike  in  Georgia  Illustrates 
the  value  of  a  viable  generation  loan  pro- 
gram. The  co-ops  and  municipals  In  the 
stats  found  themselves  faced  with  a  pro- 
jected 37  percent  wholesale  rate  Increase. 
The  Georgia  Power  Company  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  announcing  this  action  because  It 
had  no  real  reason  to  expect  that  the  G-T 
bargaining  lever  would  be  put  to  use. 

Our  history  proves  the  bargaining  lever 
can  work  even  when  funds  are  limited.  We 
have  never  had  all  the  money  needed  for 
G&T.  Yet  the  program  has  been  effective. 
The  bargaining  lever  is  still  needed.  But  U 
baa  to  be  exercised  to  be  effective. 

Generation  loans  even  on  a  sparse  diet 
would  demonstrate  to  those  sitting  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  wholesale  power  bargaining 
table  that  REA  is  back  of  the  co-ops  especi- 
ally where  the  bargaining  becomes  most 
dltOcult  and  controversial. 

Any  consideration  of  the  power  crisis  must 
Include  an  examination  of  our  concern  for 
the  users  of  electricity. 

It  Is  obvious  wday  that  the  users  of  elec- 
tricity are  not  going  to  tolerate  power  short- 
ages or  the  kind  of  power  generation  that 
produces  pollution. 

LEADERS     WrrH    RESPONSIBIUTT 

In  this  BituaUon.  the  electric  users  of 
America  look  upon  you  as  leaders  in  the 
utility  Industry,  capable  of  acting  when  the 
need  arises.  They  look  to  you  to  provide  the 
power  they  require.  They  look  to  you  to  pro- 
vide It  at  a  cost  they  can  afford.  And  they 
look  to  you.  along  with  the  whole  Industry, 
to  develop  clean  generation. 

That  Is  the  message  that  Is  projected  by 
recent  events.  The  message  Is  clearly  wrltt«n 
In  the  mass  of  bllla  now  before  Congress. 
For  example,  there  is  one  that  would  compel 
a  $1*^^  blltlon  expenditure  by  the  Industry 
In  order  to  comply  with  all  the  speclficatlona 
laid  down. 

The  message  Is  also  written  In  the  vast 
number  ol  competing  hearings  and  Investi- 
gations that  have  been  held.  Perhaps  most 
evident  of  all  is  the  message  that  is  writ- 
ten, more  and  more  frequently.  In  the  news- 
papers, in  the  magazines  and  on  the  TV 
screens. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  not  alone  in  this  crunch. 
The  whole  industry  is  on  the  spot — you,  the 
lOU'B.  the  Federal  power  agencies,  the  mu- 
nicipals, the  state  regulators.  REA.  the  FPC 
as  well  as  the  government  policy -makers. 
Consumer  reaction  Is  building  up.  and 
when  It  strikes  It  will  bit  us  all. 

Actually,  this  country  cannot  tolerate 
anything  approaching  a  breakdown  in  elec- 
tric ser\-lce.  Just  think  of  what  such  a  devel- 
opment would  do  to  the  economy,  to  health 
and  sanitation,  and  to  safety. 

Any  stoppage — for  whatever  period  of 
time — would  strike  at  o\u*  pocketbooks.  at 
our  food  supplies  and.  in  fact,  at  our  whole 
life  style. 

Any  stoppage — for  whatever  reason — 
woiUd  accomplish  what  Moscow  or  Peking 
or  Hanoi  cannot  achieve. 

Were  we  to  have  a  breakdown,  the  temp- 
tation would  be  great — perhaps  irresistible^ 
10  grab  for  some  drastic  solution,  such  as  na- 
tionalization of  the  utility  Industry  of  the 
United  States.  Don't  forget,  this  has  hap- 
pened In  other  countries. 

But  nationalization  need  not  happen — 
if  we  attack  the  problem  now.  while  there 
Is  still  time  to  work  out  the  remedies.  Free 


enterprise  can  function  effectively  If  the 
lOU's,  the  oo-ops.  the  municipals  will  work 
together  in  the  national  interest.  But  this 
will  require  national  policies  dedicated  to 
the  public  convenience  and  safety.  This  will 
require  national  policies  designed  to  expedite 
action  before  disaster  overtakes  our  Industry. 

None  of  the  remedies  that  we  will  require 
will  happen  Just  because  we  want  them  to 
happen.  What  is  needed  in  our  program  la 
a  membership  ready  to  make  things  happen. 
We  need  a  membership  that  will  get  onto  the 
warpath  and  fight  for  change.  Without  this, 
there  will  be  no  change. 

Tlie  rural  electrification  program  was  built 
by  fighters.  Who  is  ready  to  fight  for  it  now? 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  BILL— MINORITY  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill,  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  November  17,  1970.  is 
truly  a  landmark  bill  which  will  be  of 
direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  bulk 
of  our  Nation's  80  million  workers. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  was  considerably  improved  by  the 
amendments  offered  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  New 
York  Times  concurs  in  that  view.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  editorial  of 
November  18.  1970.  on  the  Senate  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Breaktbrouck  on  Job  Safett 
Passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  compromLse 
Job  safety  bill  has  broken  a  long  deadlock 
over  legislation  to  give  better  protection  to 
the  life  and  health  of  Industrial  workers.  It 
will  be  a  tragedy — measured  In  thousands  of 
needless  deaths  and  crippling  Injuries — if 
stubbornness  by  either  labor  or  industry  now 
blocks  acceptance  of  the  same  compromise  in 
the  House. 

Tiie  amended  measiu^  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  Federal  stand- 
axds  for  Industrial  health  and  safety.  He 
would  certify  violations  to  a  new  three-mem- 
ber commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  from 
among  people  qualified  "by  reason  of  train- 
ing, education  or  experience."  That  commis- 
sion would  have  authority  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  In  much  the  same  manner  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  compromise,  sponsored  by  Senator 
JavlU  of  New  York,  meets  the  needs  of 
workers  for  effective  protection  against  the 
hazards  that  cause  more  than  2  million  dis- 
abling injuries  on  the  Job  each  year  and  that 
undermine  the  health  of  millions  In  count- 
less industries.  It  also  meets  the  valid  ob- 
jections of  employers  that  they  would  have 
been  subject  to  arbltjury  plant  closings  and 
union  liarassment  under  the  original  labor- 
backed  bUI. 

The  new  bill  would  serve  the  best  interests 
of  both  labor  and  Industry.  It  Is  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  measures  put  before  Congress 
by  either  the  Nixon  Administration  or  the 
A.F.L.-CJ.O.  Its  approval  in  the  Bouse  and 
lu  signature  by  President  Nixon  would  be 
a  monumental  gain  for  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  minority  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  are  set  forth  in 
the  Record  of  November   17,   1970.  In 


order  to  complete  the  record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  individual 
views,  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  summarize  the  minority 
amendments  accepted  In  committee,  also 
be  presented  in  the  Record. 

There  being  i.o  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNDniDUAL  Views  or  Mb.  Javits 
The  bin  reporWd  herewith  Is  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
American  workers  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress m  many  years.  Each  year  over  14.000 
Americans  are  killed  at  work,  more  than 
2,000,000  stiffer  disabling  Injuries,  and  un- 
counted thousands  fall  victims  to  occupa- 
tional diseases  such  as  silicosis,  asbestosis, 
byainosls,  pesticide  and  chemical  poisoning, 
lung  and  bladder  cancer,  and  other  horrible 
byproducts  of  our  industrial  progress. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  a  strong  Federal 
occupational  health  and  safety  program  is 
necessary  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  real  dimum- 
llon  in  this  InduKtrlal  carnage.  The  statist  lea 
on  occupational  injury,  disease  and  death 
show  all  too  clearly  that  private  mdustry 
and  the  States  are  not  doing  an  adequate 
Job  of  insuring  health  and  safety  in  the 
workplace.  Nor  is  there  any  dispute  that  the 
Federal  program  should  Include  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Federal  standards 
and  substantial  aid  to  those  States  willing 
to  operate  an  occupational  health  and  safety 
program   that   meets   Federal   standards. 

Tet,  despite  the  substantial  agreement 
which  exists  as  to  the  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  most  bitter  labor- management 
political  fight  in  years  has  erupted  over  the 
means  to  achieve  that  objective.  "Hie  lines 
have  hardened  around  the  so-called  Daniels 
bill,  reported  out  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  (H.R.  16783)  and  the 
Administration  bill,  introduced  by  Congrew- 
men  Steiger  and  Slkes  in  tbe  House  iH.B. 
16200),  and  by  Senator  Domlnick  in  the 
Senate  (S.  4404).  All  efforts  to  work  out  a 
lair  and  moderate  compromise  have  been 
so  for  rebuffed. 

In  this  Committee,  moat  of  the  differences 
between  the  Daniels  bill  and  the  Administra- 
tion bill  were  resolved — frequently  through 
the  adoption  of  amendments  offered  by  the 
minority.  As  I  shaU  point  out  below.  In  the 
wide  areas  where  the  Committee  was  able  to 
reach  such  agreement,  the  provisiotis  of  the 
Committee  bill  are.  in  my  view,  clearly 
superior  to  corresponding  provision*  of  either 
the  Darnels  or  the  Administration  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  was  unable 
to  resolve  all  the  differences.  The  key  issue 
which  remains,  and  the  one  which  has 
polarized  labor  and  management,  is  whether 
the  Secetary  of  Labor  should.  In  addition  to 
his  functions  as  prosecutor  shall  also  be 
given  the  power  to  promulgate  standards 
and  adjudicate  enforcement  cases.  The  Com- 
miiiee  bill  reported  herewith,  and  the  Daniels 
bill,  would  give  the  Secretary  all  of  thc^e 
powers,  as  urged  by  spokesmen  for  organized 
labor;  the  Administration  blU  would  separate 
them  by  giving  the  quasi- legislative  power  to 
promulgate  standards  to  a  flve-mon  board 
and  the  quasi -Judicial  power  of  adjudication 
to  an  independent  three-man  Panel,  as  urged 
(or  at  least  acquiesced  in)  by  spokesmen  for 
the  business  community.  The  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  Panel  would  be  Presidentlally 
appointed  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  most  regrcttsble  that  the  dispute  over 
this  issue  should  have  become  so  bitter  as 
to  Jeopardize  seriously  the  prospects  for  en- 
actment of  this  bill  during  this  session  ot 
Congress,  especially  since  either  approach 
has  both  merits  and  demerits.  I.  for  one. 
believe  that  In  the  light  of  over  30  years  of 
utterly  dlamal  performance  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  Us  safety  and  health  respon- 
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slbUUles  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  labor 
has  little  reason  to  expect,  or  business  any 
reason  to  (ear.  overly  energetic  admlnlatxa- 
lion  of  thia  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  dUregartil  by  him  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  business.  Justice  Holmes'  famous 
aphorism.  "The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been 
lo^c:  It  has  been  experience.",  applies  as 
much  to  the  procesjE  of  shaping  legislation 
as  u  does  to  deciding  questions  of  common 
law. 

Conversely,    our    experience    with    multi- 
member   independent    administrative   agen- 
cies    (eg      the    National     tabor     Relations 
Board),  especially  in  the  area  of  quasi-ju- 
dicial adjudication,  has  been  neither  so  uni- 
formly bad  nor  so  uniformly  good,  or  favor- 
able to  business,  as  compared  to  our  experi- 
ence   with    administration    by    cabinet-level 
officials,  that  we  can  assume  that  the  use  of 
such  an  agency  would  seriously  weaken   (or 
strengthen)     this    legislation.    Cabinet-level 
omclals  are,  it  la  true,  more  sensitive  to  po- 
litical  influences  and  can  be  held  account- 
able for  the  failure  of  their  Departments  but 
political  Influences  are.  at  best,  a  two-edged 
sword,    and    completely    improper,    in    any 
event,  where  adjudication  is  concerned. 
Attempts  at  Compromise  of  the  Basic  Issue 
In  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  obstacle  to 
a«:reement   by   the   Committee  on   a  bill,   I 
suggested  a  compromise  amendment  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  promul- 
gate standards  and  a  three-man  Independent 
Panel  (similar  to  that  provided  in  the  Ad- 
ministration bill)  would  adjudicate  enforce- 
ment  cases.    Unfortunately    the   Committee. 
after  first  expressing  Intere&t.   rejected   the 
compromise  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7.  Since  the 
same  issue  may  well  arise  again  when  this 
bill   IS  considered  by   the  Senate,   |   believe 
a  brief  statement  concerning  my  compromise 
amendment    is   appropriate- 
In  the  area  of  adjudication,  there  are  sev- 
eral  reasons  for  preferring  an   Independent 
pane!  approach,  especially  in  the  form  pro- 
posed by  'he  Administration  and  embodied 
in  my  amendment. 

First,  under  the  procedures  established  by 
the  amendment,  speed  of  enforcement  would 
be  greatly  increased  In  most  contested  cases, 
between  six  months  and  two  years  would  be 
saved  under  the  provisions  which  provide 
for  true  self-enforcing  orders  and  discretion- 
ary review  of  trial  examiner  decisions. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  no  enforceable 
order  to  correct  a  violation  would  Issue  untU 
the  completion  of  all  adminlstraUve  and 
Judicial  review  proceedings  This  would  in- 
volve, at  a  minimum  In  a  cont«ted  case  ( ! ) 
hearings  by  a  trial  examiner.  (2i  manda- 
tory review  of  the  decision  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee,  and  (3>  review  by  a  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  IB  doubtful  that  this  process 
could  be  completed  In  less  than  18  months 
(two  years  woiud  be  a  more  realistic  esti- 
mate)  In  a  Berlousiy  contested  case. 

Under  ray  amendment,  an  enforceable  order 
would  lasue  at  the  end  of  the  administra- 
tive review  sUge,  rather  than  after  Judicial 
review  {unless  the  Court  of  Appeals  Issued 
a  Slay  I.  Furthermore,  the  administrative  re- 
view stage  Itself  would  be  shortened  by  three 
to  BU  months  in  many  cases  by  making  re- 
view by  the  Panel  of  trial  examiners'  de- 
cisions diacretionary  If  review  were  denied 
the  trai  examiners-  decision  would  auto- 
matically become  the  Baal  order  of  the  Panel 
and  enforceable  as  such. 

Second,  hearing  and  determination  of  en- 
rorcement  cases  by  an  Independent  panel 
more  closely  accords  with  traditional  notions 
Of  due  process  than  would  hearing  and  de- 
termination by  the  Secreury.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Secretary  la  essentially  acting  as 
prosecutor  and  Judge.  Any  finding  by  the 
Secretary  in  f»vor  of  a  respondent  would  be 
esseuually  a  repudiation  by  the  Secretary 
of   his  own  Department's  employees.  While 
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thla  typ«  of  enforcement  hu  been  used  tn 
connection  with  other  itatutei,  u  contem- 
plated by  the  Admlnutnitlve  Procedures  Act. 
and  Is  not  Junadlctlonally  defeoUve  on  due 
process  grounds,  the  awkward  mechanics  it 
Imposes  upon  heads  of  Departments  who 
wish  to  exercise  their  adjudicatory  power 
personally  In  order  to  preserve  due  process 
has  not  generally  been  appreciated.  What 
happens  Is  that  one  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment (e.g.  the  Deputy  Solicitor)  wUl  take 
the  position  of  prosecutor  and  another  offi- 
cial (e.g  the  Solicitor)  win  take  the  posi- 
tion of  a  neutral  in  order  to  advise  the 
Secretary. 

More  important,  because  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  this  procedure  and  the  heavy  burden 
of  peraonully  reviewing  hundreds  of  enforce- 
ment cases.  It  Is  highly  likely  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  wiu  not  even  exercise  his 
power  under  the  Committee  bill  personally 
but  will  delegate  It  to  a  panel  of  officials 
within  the  Department.  That  U  precisely 
what  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has  don*  under 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
The  net  result  will  be  enforcement  by  a 
panel  anyway,  but  not  one  which  Is  Inde- 
pendent, and  without  tht  benefit  of  the 
shortened  procedures  which  my  amendment 
would  provide. 

These  considerations.  It  seems  to  me.  out- 
weigh any  possible  benefits  which  might  be 
gained  from  the  better  "coordination"  which 
would  allegedly  occur  If  the  adjudicatory 
power,  as  weU  as  the  prosecutorial  and 
standards  setting  powers  were  given  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  coordination  as  is  necessary 
would  seem  Just  as  readily  attainable  with 
a  Panel  as  with  the  Secretary.  It  is  the  prose- 
cutors upon  whom  this  burden  will  primarily 
fall  and  under  either  approach  they  will  be 
under  the  Secretary's  control. 

In  short,  the  adjudicatory  scheme  of  the 
Committee  bill  can  be  made  to  work,  and  due 
process  can  be  preserved  under  It.  but  the 
independent  Panel  approach  would  do  the 
same  Job  faster,  preserve  due  process  more 
easily,  and  thereby  instill  much  more  confl- 
dence  in  the  whole  program  m  workers  and 
businessmen  alike. 


IMMINENT  OAHOCa  OkOEItS 

The  other  issue  upon  which  the  Commit- 
tee was  unable  to  reach  agreement  is  the 
procedure  for  dealing  with  imminent  dan- 
gers. The  Committee  rejected  an  amendment 
which  would  have  required  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  a  court  order  to  secure  prompt  relief 
against  an  imminent  danger.  The  Commit- 
tee bill  (properly,  m  my  view)  permits 
remedial  orders  to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  73  hours  in  the  case  of  an  imminent 
danger  However,  the  Committee  did  adopt 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Schweiker 
designed  to  guard  against  abuse  of  discre- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary 
power.  The  amendments  provide  (a>  that 
such  orders  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
or  hU  representative  only  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  time,  in  light  of  the  nature  and 
imminence  of  the  danger  to  seek  and  obtain 
a  court  order.  |b|  that  no  such  order  may  be 
Issued  without  the  concurrence  of  an  appro- 
priate regional  official  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  (c)  that  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide appropriate  procedures  to  permit  em- 
ployers to  obuln  expeditious.  Informal  re- 
consideration of  such  orders.  None  of  these 
safeguards  is  contained  In  the  Daniels  bill. 
axsoLtmoN  or  oTHia  issum— minobitt 

AHCN-0MENT5 

On  the  numerous  other  issues  Involved  In 
this  legislation  the  Committee  was  able  to 
reach  virtuaUy  complete  agreement.  Many 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  were  resolved 
and  the  bill  thereby  strengthened,  through 
the  adoption  of  amendments  offered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  amendments  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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Javtta  amendments 

1.  Wationol  fnslilnfe  o/  OocupalJonoI 
Health  and  Sa/etf.—ThXs  amendment  would 
establish  a  new  institute,  to  be  known  as 
the  national  Institute  of  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  In  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  establishmeni 
of  thU  institute  will  elevate  the  status  ol 
occupational  health  and  safety  research  to 
place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  re- 
search conducted  by  HEW  Into  other  matters 
of  vital  social  concern,  particularly  In  the 
health  area.  Such  an  Institute  wUl  be  able 
to  attract  the  qualified  personnel  necessary 
to  engage  in  occupational  health  and  salety 
research  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  reducing  Job-related  injury  and  disease 
under  the  Act.  and  wUl  much  more  easily 
attract  the  substantial  Increase  in  funding 
which  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act. 

Equally  Important,  the  research  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  institute  wui  be  of 
critical  Importance  In  continually  improving 
occupational  health  and  safety  standards 
promulgated  under  this  act.  The  primary 
source  of  these  standards  at  thia  time  are 
the  various  consensus  and  proprietary  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  and  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Governmental  and  Industrial 
Hygienuts.  Without  In  any  way  denlgratine 
the  substantial  contributions  to  occups- 
tlonal  health  and  safety  which  such  orga- 
nizations have  already  made,  and  which  they 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  make.  It  l» 
apparent  that  the  government  must  develop 
a  capacity  for  developing  these  standards 
which  WIU  operate  Independently  of  self 
Interest  groups. 

2.  National  Commission  on  Workmen's 
Compensation— The  Committee  bill  includes 
provlaiona  eetabllshlng  a  broadly  based  fif- 
teen member  national  commission  on  SUte 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  As  this  report 
points  out  elsewhere,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing  State  workmen's  compensation  programs 
The  study  and  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission WIU  be  of  Invaluable  assistance  In 
upgrading  these  programs  and  In  determin- 
ing what,  if  any,  further  action  by  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  taken  in  this  area. 

3.  Economic  Assistance  to  Small  Business 
(with  Senators  Dominick  and  Snxbe ) .— This 
amendment  authorlzee  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  the  need  to  com- 
ply with  this  act.  Similar  provisions  are  in- 
cluded m  both  the  Administration  and  the 
Daniels  bills. 

4.  FeasttriHt!/  o/  Standards— At  a  result  of 
this  amendment  the  Secretary,  in  setting 
standards,  is  expressly  required  to  consider 
feasibility  of  proposed  standards.  This  Is  an 
Improvement  over  the  Daniels  bill,  whlcli 
might  be  Interpreted  to  require  absolute 
health  and  safety  In  all  cases,  regardless  of 
feasibility,  and  the  Administration  bill 
which  contains  no  criteria  for  standards  at 
all, 

5.  Afodi/iccfion  of  General  Duly—As  the 
resiut  of  this  amendment  the  general  duty  of 
employers  was  clarified  to  require  mainte- 
nance of  a  workplace  free  from  "recognixed" 
hazards.  This  is  a  algnlflcant  Improvement 
over  the  AdmlnlstraUon  bill,  which  requires 
employers  to  maintain  the  workplace  free 
from  "readily  apparent"  hazards.  That  ap- 
proach would  not  cover  non-obvious  hazards 
discovered  in  the  course  of  Inspection.  It  la 
also  better  than  the  corresponding  provision 
of  the  Daniels  bill  which  embraces  all  haa- 
arda.  In  addluon.  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  which  provide  a  penalty  only  for 
failure  to  correct  a  violation  of  the  general 
duty  requirement  are  belter  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administration  bill  which  Im- 
pose a  penalty  on  an  employer  for  bis  initial 
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violation  of  the  duty,  as  well  as  his  failure  to 
correct  it. 

a.  ConfiAenUaUtii  of  Inspection  Reports 
and  Other  Material. — Under  tLls  amendment 
publication  of  ordinarily  confidential  matter. 
such  as  Inspection  reports,  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  rather  than  re- 
quired, as  Is  the  case  under  the  Daniels  bill. 
Dominick  amendments 

1.  Modification  of  State  ptan  provisions  to 
rxclude  employees  of  political  subdivisions 
not  sulfjcct  to  the  iuriadiciion  to  the  States. — 
This  amendment  removed  what  might  oper- 
ate as  a  substantial  Impediment  to  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  adopt  plans  meeting  federal 
requirements  by  limiting  the  States'  respon- 
sibility to  adopt  a  safely  program  for  State 
nnd  local  employees  only  to  those  employees 
over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority In  this  respect. 

2.  Protection  of  trade  secrets. — This  amend- 
ment provided  protection  against  disclosure 
of  trade  secrets  in  enforcement  proceedings 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  or  the  court  to 
issue  appropriate  orders  for  the  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  trade  secrets. 

3.  Reopening  of  abatement  order. — Under 
this  amendment  the  language  of  the  bill 
was  modified  to  make  It  clear  that  in  the 
event  of  factors  beyond  the  employers'  con- 
trol preventing  him,  In  good  faith,  from  com- 
plying with  an  abatement  order  which  has 
previously  become  final,  he  may  apply  for 
modification  of  the  order  to  the  Secretary. 
No  such  provision  Is  contained  In  either  the 
Daniels  bill  or  the  Administration  bill. 

Saxbe  amendments 
1.  Right  of  employees  and  their  representa- 
tives to  accompany  inspectors. — As  a  result 
of  this  amendment  the  provisions  of  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Daniels  bills  per- 
mitting authorized  representatives  of  em- 
ployees to  accompany  inspectors  have  been 
clarified  and  protected  from  abuse  by  pro- 
visions making  such  right  clearly  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  defining  the 
purpose  of  such  accompaniment  as  aid  of 
the  Inspection,  and  extending  mandatory 
consultation  rlghU  to  a  reasonable  number 
of  employees  where  there  Is  no  "authorized" 
representative  of  employees.  In  the  absence 
of  such  provisions  the  Secretary  might  well 
find  himself  required  to  resolve  union  or- 
ganizing Issues  which  have  no  relationship 
to  this  legislation. 

a.  timitation  on  use  of  shortened  proce- 
dures for  adoption  of  proprietary  standards. — 
Under  tills  amendment  the  use  of  somewhat 
shortened  procedures  (a  hearing  would  be 
discretionary)  for  promulgation  of  proprie- 
tary standards  is  limited  to  proprietary 
standards  adopted  prior  to  the  date  ol  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  This  will  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  proprietary  groups  adopting  or 
modifying  standards  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  can  be  more  easily  adopted  un- 
der this  act.  The  discretionary  provisions  of 
the  Committee  bill  concerning  the  adoption 
of  such  standards  are  much  better  than  those 
of  the  Administration  bill,  which  does  not 
provide  any  shortened  procedure  for  the 
adoption  of  such  standards,  and  those  in 
the  Daniels  bill  which  require  the  adoption 
of  virtually  all  such  standards. 

3.  Inspections  on  demand. — As  a  result  of 
this  amendment  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
quiring an  inspection  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  upon  receipt  of 
a  notice  from  employees  alleging  a  violation 
of  standards  or  imminent  danger  were  modi- 
fied to  require  such  an  Inspection  as  soon  as 
practicable  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
an  alleged  violation  or  danger  exists.  This  will 
ensure  that  Inspections  are  not  required  in 
response  to  groundless  complaints,  and  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  schedule  such  In- 
spections  more  flexibly. 

4.  Payment  by  the  government  of  the  cost 
of    research    and    medical    examinatitms. — 


These  amendments  provided  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  by  the  federal  government 
to  employers  for  additional  expense  Incurred 
by  them  in  conducting  monitoring  and 
measxirlng  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  research 
purposes,  and  for  payment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  costs  of  medical  examinations 
required  by  standards  where  such  examina- 
tions are  In  the  nature  of  research. 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 


VIETNAMIZATION  IS  NOT  PEACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  expressed  opposition  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  late, 
the  concern  of  men  like  myself  has  been 
more  muted  becjiuse  the  level  of  violence 
has  been  reduced. 

Nevertheless.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
any  policy  to  expand  the  area  of  the  war 
in  Indochina  or  a  definite  commitment  of 
a  residual  force  in  Indochina  is  not  In 
accord  with  our  best  interests. 

In  this  regard.  I  read  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Maynard  Parker,  who  has 
been  the  Newsweek  bureau  chief  in  Sai- 
gon. I  thought  that  his  personal  assess- 
ment on  the  prospect  of  peace  in  Indo- 
china might  be  of  interest  to  Senators, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Newsweek.  Nov.  23.  l»70| 

ViETNAMIZATTON   Is   NOT  PEACB 

(By  Maynard  Parker) 

Until  recently,  when  he  was  reassigned  to 
Hong  Kong,  Maynard  Parker  was  Newswcek's 
bureau  chief  In  Saigon.  After  eighteen 
months  of  reporting  botb  the  political  and 
military  aspects  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
Parker  filed  this  personal  assessment  on  the 
prospects  for  peace  tn  Indochina: 

Last  year,  when  I  stopped  In  Paris  en  route 
to  Saigon,  the  talk  was  not  whether  there 
would  be  peace,  but  how  soon  It  would  come. 
Even  In  Saigon,  there  was  a  feeling  that  peace 
was  a  few  months  away.  South  Vietnamese 
politicians  gossiped  about  who  might  be  In- 
cluded In  a  coalition  peace  Cabinet,  and  in 
the  countryside,  U.S.  advisers  discussed  which 
villages  would  hoist  the  NLP  flag  on  cease- 
fire day.  But  today,  no  one  In  Vietnam  thinks 
there  will  be  peace  this  year  or  even  thia 
decade. 

Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  hundreds — 
perhaps  several  thousand — more  Amer- 
icans will  die  before  the  U.S.  has  extricated 
itself  from  this  war.  For  in  retrospect.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  either  side  went  to 
Paris  prepared  to  negotiate  anything  but  a 
veiled  surrender  by  the  other  side.  The  es- 
sential question  of  the  war  has  always  been 
who  wlU  emerge  with  power  In  Saigon,  and  on 
that  question  neither  side  has  been  willing 
to  make  significant  concessions.  Certainly, 
the  Communists  have  not.  Neither  has  Pres- 
ident NIzon — for  fear  of  placing  the  Thieu 
government  in  an  impossible  position  oT 
military  and  political  inferiority.  As  Presi- 
dent Tlileu  himself  told  a  group  of  visitors 
a  few  months  ago:  "I'm  too  weak  to  cooperate 
In  an  accommodation  with  the  Commu- 
nists." 

Now  after  a  string  of  military  successes. 
Thieu  is  telling  his  countrymen  just  the  op- 
posite— that  South  Vietnam  is  too  strong  to 
compromise  with  the  other  side.  Only  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  have  broken  this  impasse 
by  forcing  Thieu  to  make  peace.  In  choosing 
not  to  do  that  tn  the  first  days  of  bis  term. 
Mr.  Nixon  almost  by  default  has  opted  for  a 


long  war  and  a  coiiLinued  American  involve- 
ment under  hi-?  Vieinamlitatlon  policy.  A 
diplomat  whom  I  know  In  Saigon  Is  now  of- 
fering to  bet  a  case  of  champagne  that  there 
win  be  50,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  in  IMO. 
I  would  not  bet  against  him. 

For  far  from  naglng  a  grei«t  retreat  ficm 
Vietnam  or  A£.ia.  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  Is  m 
Vietnam  to  stay.  Vietnam leation  will  permit 
substantial  American  withdrawals,  but  U  is 
not  a  withdrawal  strategy.  The  basic  Amer- 
ican objecUve  of  winning  the  war  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  Deputy  Ambassador 
Samuel  Bcrger,  holding  forth  at  a  Saigon 
dinner  party,  once  told  me;  "The  American 
people  are  not  like  the  French.  They  aren't 
Icsers:  they  dont  want  to  go  out  of  het«  de- 
feated and  we're  not  going  to."  And  that  kind 
of  thinking  prevails  among  U.S.  officials  in 
Vietnam.  While  paying  Up  service  to  the  Paris 
talks,  the.se  offlciala  are  rosily  predicting  that 
the  war  will  simply  die  out— in  a  way  which 
will  amount  to  a  U.S.  victory.  The  enemy,  in 
this  view.  wUl  eventually  fade  away,  except 
for  what  Deputy  Ambassador  William  Colby, 
one  or  the  architects  of  the  extraordinarily 
successful  U.S.  pacification  program,  calls 
"a  residual  level  of  violence."  wnat  is  always 
left  out  of  these  predictions,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  such  a  level  will  require  a  million- 
man  South  Vietnamese  army  and  thousands 
of  American  troops. 

American  officials  in  Washington  hint  that 
the  President  wiU  have  all  U.S.  troops  out  of 
a  combat  role  by  next  stmuner.  But  U.S.  mili- 
tary commanders  in  Saigon  are  planning  to 
keep  at  least  two  US.  divisions  plus  support- 
ing units  In  enclaves — one  in  the  Saigon- 
Long  Binh  area  and  another  in  the  Da  Mang- 
Hue  area — for  the  Indefinite  future  Mr 
NUon  win  no  doubt  call  these  men  security 
forces  Instead  of  combat  troops,  but  what- 
ever the  semantics,  they  will  be  employed  In 
a  combat  role  as  a  reaction  force  to  ball  the 
ARVN  out  of  any  possible  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  entails 
enormous  risks.  It  is  not  just  that  there  will 
he  an  undeniable  physical  danger  to  the 
US,  troops  left  behind  In  the  enclaves.  The 
Vietnamese  Coramunlsu  are  not  simply 
going  to  fade  away — not  as  long  as  they  are 
respected  In  the  south  as  the  helre  of  Viet- 
nam's nationalistic  traditions  and  not  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  continue  to  supply 
them.  And  as  the  war  dragi  on,  It  will  In- 
come more  dangerous  for  the  United  States 
in  certain  respects.  Not  only  do  we  risk  an 
ever-higher  penalty  In  terms  of  Icet  prestige 
lor  any  eventual  defeat,  but  there  U  the 
danger  of  the  war  spreading  even  further. 
Cambodia  hax  already  been  drawn  Into  the 
general  conflagration  And  further  escala- 
Uon— a  thrust  across  the  Laotian  panhan- 
dle or  even  limited  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— should  not  be  ruled  out.  particularly 
if  Mr.  Nixon  wins  a  second  terra  and  feels 
freer  than  he  does  now  of  the  constraints 
of  public  opinion. 

What  then  la  an  alternative  solution?  The 
only  answer  possible  at  this  late  date  seems 
to  be  for  the  U  S  to  announce  a  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  D.8.  troops.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  US.  should  accept  the 
NLP'a  timetable  or  even  those  put  forth  by 
Tonoiis  Congresalonal  critics  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Rather,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  should 
choose  a  deadline  such  as  Christmas  1972 
or  even  Christmas  1973 — a  deadline  which 
would  shock  the  South  Vietnamese  Into  the 
realization  that  the  Americans  really  arv 
leaving  the  country  . 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  suggvst.  as  Am- 
bassador Bunker  has  often  done,  that  by 
pulling  out  In  such  a  fashion  the  United 
States  would  be  welshing  on  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  Vietnamese  and  that  Washing- 
ton's word  would  no  longer  be  worth  any- 
thing to  its  aUltt.  The  U.S.  commitment  to 
Vietnam  was  never  meant  to  be  open-ended. 
The  United  States  has  stopped  the  enemy 
from  taking  over;    It  haa  Introduced  Viet- 
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namlzatlon  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  defend  themselves:  and  It  has  lntroduc«d 
a  seml-democratlc.  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  the  process. 

Kor  do  1  agt«e  that  setting  such  a  deadline 
would  mean  abandoning  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  disaster.  The  military  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  has  now  progressed  to  the 
point  where  a  military  talte-over  by  the 
Communists  is  no  longer  a  real  possibility — 
not  at  least  in  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
If  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  a  mllllon- 
mau  army  and  with  one  of  the  world's 
largest  air  forces,  cannot  defend  themselves 
within  a  year  or  two  yeara'  time,  then  there 
Is  very  little  reason  to  think  they  ever  win 
be  ready  to  stand  alone 


DUTIES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MDBPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
\i<x  President  Ag.vew  has  been  criticized 
by  a  lew  newspaper  columnists  and  some 
of  our  colleagues  for  an  alleged  failure  to 
perform  properly  his  duties  as  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate.  This  criticism  came 
during  the  cotirse  of  the  recent  political 
campaign  and  can  be  dismissed  as  a  part 
of  that  campaign.  Nevertheless.  I  have 
checked  to  see  whether  that  criticism 
was.  in  any  way,  warranted. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Vice  President  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  are  quite  clear.  In  his  definitive 
work  entitled  "The  American  Vice  Presi- 
dency; New  Loolc,"  Prof.  Irving  G.  Wil- 
liams enumerates  15  responsibilities 
which,  under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  are 
assigned  to  the  Vice  President  as  Presid- 
ing Officer.  He  also  lists  two  additional 
prerogatives  which  are  not  rules  of  the 
Senate  but  have  passed  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent through  custom  and  lisage.  These 
are  the  distribution  of  introduced  meas- 
ures to  the  proper  committees  and  the 
mwer  to  make  committee  appointments 
and  fill  vacancies  therein  if  the  Senate — 
or  Congress — has  not  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  significant  that  Professor  Wil- 
liams says  of  these  responsibilities: 

Theec  are  all  the  tj-plcal  functions  and 
prerogatives  of  chairmen  of  assemblies,  and 
far  mo^  p'trposes.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  Vice  President  Is  In  the  chair  or  not. 
since  any  competent  Senator  can  (and  pe- 
riodically doesi  fulfill  the  presiding  officer's 
dutlea. 

In  fact.  Professor  Williams  points  out 
that: 

The  Pounding  Father*  never  intended  to 
immobilize  the  second  officer  In  the  chair 
of  the  Senate,  for  they  empowered  that  body 
to  choose  "a  President  pro  tempore.  In  the 
aljsence  of  the  Vice  President  .  .  ." 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  win  agree  with 
Professor  Williams'  a.s.scs.sment  that  the 
Senate  can  and  does  and  ahtays  has  been 
able  to  function  imder  normal,  routine 
conditions  without  the  presence  of  the 
Vice  President.  Since  Ills  function  in  the 
senate  is  so  readily  transferable,  the 
question  is  then  raised  whether  the  Vice 
President  is  bound,  either  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  historical  precedent,  to  spend 
the  major  portion  of  his  time  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  is  not 
entirely  clear  in  regard  to  tlie  role  of  the 
Vice  President.  While  it  assigns  speclfle 
functions  in  the  legislative  branch  to  the 


Vice  President  under  article  I,  section  3. 
nowhere  does  it  specifically  assign  or  for- 
bid him  functions  in  the  executive 
branch. 

However,  in  1950,  Congress,  under  64 
Statute  419,  3  USC  301-303,  specifically 
empowered  the  President  to  delegate  to 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  func- 
tions which  had  been  invested  in  him  by 
law,  if  the  latv  did  not  expressly  forbid 
such  delegation.  Thus,  there  is  no  bar, 
either  from  a  constitutional  or  statutory 
view,  against  tlie  President  transferring 
duties  in  the  executive  branch  to  the  Vice 
President. 

On  the  remaining  question  of  histori- 
cal precedents,  it  should  be  noted  that 
John  Adams,  the  first  Vice  President, 
played  perhaps  a  larger  role  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  tlian  any  of  Ilia  pred- 
ecessors. This  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  smaller  membership  of  the  Senate 
and  the  necessity  for  often  casting  the 
deciding  vote.  As  the  Senate  increased 
in  membership  and  rules  and  procedures 
were  established,  the  leadership  role  of 
the  first  Vice  President  declined,  and  it 
has  not  been  reasserted  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Indeed,  since  John  Adams,  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President  has  been  in  a  state 
of  relative  flux.  The  posture  of  the  Vice 
President  in  each  succeetling  adminis- 
tration has  seemed  to  depend  more  on 
the  inclinations  and  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual President  and  Vice  President 
rather  than  on  any  formalized  rules. 

In  our  century,  students  of  govern- 
ment generally  mark  liie  administration 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  the  beginning 
of  an  activist  role  for  the  Vice  President 
in  the  executive  branch  which  has  con- 
tinued through  today,  Roosevelt  dele- 
gated significant  powers  to  his  Vice 
Presidents,  particularly  in  1941.  when 
Vice  President  Wallace  was  given  broad 
authority  to  develop  and  ctxirdlnate  eco- 
nomic defense  policy. 

In  1949,  a  further  extension  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  functions  in  the  executive 
branch  was  at^ompiished  when  Congress, 
at  the  request  of  President  Truman, 
made  the  Vice  President  a  statutory 
member  of  the  National  Security  Cotm- 
dl. 

This  trend  toward  activism  was  solidi- 
fied during  the  8  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  when  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  assigned  a  wide-ranging 
role  in  twth  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
He  presided  at  Cabinet  meetings  and 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  absence  of  tlie  President,  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contracts,  han- 
dled numerous  political  chores  for  the 
President  and  traveled  extensively 
abroad  as  a  foreign  policy  spokesman  for 
the  administration. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Nixon's  own  activist 
role  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  it  Is  hardly 
surprising  that  he  would  encourage  his 
own  Vice  President  to  undertake  a  simi- 
lar role  in  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
trend  Is  In  the  national  Interest  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  Congress, 
rather  than  disparaged.  It  would  be  folly 
for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  shackle  the 


Vice  President  to  a  mechanical  function 
as  Its  Presidlna  Officer:  the  more  so  when 
there  is  no  constitutional  basis  for  such 
action  and  the  historical  trend  is  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  were  concerned  that  the  Vice 
President's  role  as  Presiding  Officers  of 
the  Senate  would  endanger  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  After  almost  two  cen- 
turies those  fears  have  proved  grotmd- 
less — but  they  do  point  out  that  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  taiien 
lightly. 

Today,  the  strains  of  national  leader- 
ship are  such  that  the  Vice  President's 
experience  and  expertise  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  of  critical  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion that  he  be  fully  prepared  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  the  Presidency  at  any 
time.  If  we  are  to  deliberate  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  Vice  President,  let  the  de- 
bate center  on  our  national  interest — not 
partisan  politics. 

Many  Senators  will  not  agree  with  the 
Vice  President's  political  activities.  Un- 
der our  sj'stem  of  government,  they  have 
the  privilege  and  the  responsibUlty  to  dis- 
agree publicly  with  the  Vice  President  on 
that  basis.  However,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show  today,  there  is  no  justification  for 
heavy-handed  political  attacks  on  the 
Vice  President  based  upon  a  tenuous  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate. 

I  tnist  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  will  always  be  welcome  in 
this  Chamber.  He  has  a  legitimate  and 
u-seful  ftmction  here.  But  when  he  is 
called  by  other  responsibiUties.  he  should 
not  be  the  subject  of  criticism  by  Sen- 
ators or  by  unknowleilgeable  or  un- 
friendly members  of  the  news  media. 


MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER  AWARD 
BY  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  TO  JOHNNY 
BENCH,  CINCINNATI  REDS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  base- 
ball's highest  honor  was  awaited  yester- 
day to  an  outstanding  young  Oklaho- 
man  when  the  National  League's  most 
valuable  player  award  for  1970  was  pre- 
sented to  Johimy  Bench,  of  Blnger.  Okla, 
The  award  recognizes  the  great  record 
the  22-year-old  catcher  has  compiled 
with  the  Cincinnati  Reds, 

His  accomplishments  during  his  brief 
career  in  professional  baseball  are  no 
less  than  spectacular.  He  was  rookie  of 
the  year  in  1968.  the  major  league's  No.  1 
catcher  m  1969.  and  this  year  he  led  the 
majors  in  home  runs  with  45  and  runs 
batted  in  with  148  while  leading  Cincin- 
nati to  the  National  League  pennant. 
Johnny's  record  was  impressive  enough 
to  tvin  22  of  the  24  first-place  votes  in 
the  baDotlng  by  the  Baseball  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America, 

As  an  Oklahoman,  I  share  the  pride 
that  all  citizens  of  our  State  feel  when  a 
native  son  is  so  honored.  But  the  selec- 
tion of  Johnny  Bench  for  this  award  has 
an  even  greater  significance  for  me  and 
for  all  Americans. 

For  one  tiling,  this  honor  is  a  tribute 
to  youth,  because  Johnny  Bench  is  the 
youngest  player  ever  to  win  a  Most  Valu- 
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able  Player  Award.  In  these  times  when 
50  many  adults  tend  to  look  down  on 
young  people,  Johnny  Bench  has  given 
Americans  something  to  look  up  to. 

in  another  way.  this  honor  is  a  tribute 
to  America's  smaller  communities. 
Johnny's  home  town  is  Binger,  Okla., 
population  719.  Located  in  Caddo  County 
m  the  heart  of  Oklahoma's  peanut-rais- 
ing country.  Johnny  started  playing 
baseball  on  the  sandlots  of  Binger  and 
the  nearby  county  seat,  Anadarko. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  another 
of  our  all-time  baseball  greats,  Mickey 
Mantle,  also  grew  up  in  a  small  town,  the 
community  of  Commerce  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma.  Mantle  won  the  Most  Valu- 
able Player  Award  three  times. 

Two  other  Oklahomans  also  have  won 
the  MVP.  and  both  were  also  from  small 
towns.  Pittsburgh  outfielder  Paul  Waner 
of  Harrah  won  in  1927  and  New  York 
Giant  pitcher  Carl  Hubbell  of  Meeker 
won  in  1933. 

Rural  America  has  made  many  great 
contributions  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Some  of  the  finest 
people  anywhere  live  in  our  smaller  cities 
and  towns.  We  must  not  allow  these  com- 
munities to  disappear  from  the  American 
scene. 

The  honor  accorded  Johnny  Bench  is 
well  deserved.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  man. 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  State  hi  which 
he  grew  up,  and  to  the  great  sport  of 
baseball. 


INAUGURAL  OP  SISTER  M.  ANNE 
JOHN,  O.P..  AS  PRESIDENT  OP 
CALDWELL  COLLEGE 

Mrs.  SAflTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Inau- 
gural of  Sister  M.  Anne  John.  O.P..  as 
president  of  Caldwell  College  of  New 
Jersey  on  September  27,  1970. 

She  is  a  very  talented  and  dedicated 
young  woman,  and  her  talents  and  ded- 
ication were  made  evident  in  her  in- 
augural address  "Liberal  Arts  and 
Liberation." 

Because  her  words  bear  reading  and 
study  by  young  women.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  address  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Liberal  Ahts  and  Ijseaation 
fAddreas  by  Sister  M.  Aune  John.  O.P.J 

It  iB  with  great  trepidation  that  I  sund 
here  today  sealed  to  an  ofQce  that  asks  the 
Impossible.  Can  any  coUege  president  look 
out  at  an  audience  and  expect  to  have  an- 
swers for  all  the  questions  coming  through 
to  him  on  E.S.P.  waves?  This  time  last  year. 
I  might  iiave  stood  here  expecting  to  find 
answers.  Today  I  know  better,  for  I  have 
been  a  year  In  the  position  of  seeking  and 
not  finding.  And  yet,  I  know  now.  a  little 
more,  what  it  la  I  am  seeking. 

This  summer  a  young  man  asked  me. 
when  he  heard  of  today's  Inauguration.  If 
last  year  had  been  a  dry  run.  I  laughed  at 
Uie  time,  but  the  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  truer  It  seemed.  But  then,  too.  maybe 
the  Board  was  trying  to  find  out  If  I  would 
survive  the  strain.  Actually,  I  am  glad  to 
have  a  year  behind  me  before  I  try  to  ex- 
plain my  thoughts  and  Ideas  on  higher  edu- 
cation and  particularly  Caldwell  College's 
place  in  that  rare  air. 


The  theme  of  this  address  is  liberal  arts 
and  liberation,  chosen  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  liberation  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
education,  and  education  with  a  lilieral  arts 
foundation  Is  the  means  by  which  liberation 
can  be  achieved. 

In  this  day  of  agitation  for  the  Uberatlon 
.  of  women,  when  I  choose  to  speak  on  that 
subject,  naturally,  youll  want  to  know  If 
I'm  a  llberationlst.  Of  course  I  am!  How- 
ever. I  must  go  on  record  as  objecting 
strongly  to  the  extreme  methods  used  by 
certain  segments  of  the  female  population 
in  advancing  their  cause.  I  fear  that  for 
every  step  forward  bulldozed  through  by 
the  extremists,  they  acttially  cause  the 
movement  to  fall  back  two  steps.  And  yet. 
I  am  definitely  for  women's  liberation.  This 
la  a  women's  college:  and  Caldwell  College 
Is  dedicated  to  the  lll>eratiou  of  the  minds 
of  women.  What  higher  form  of  liberation 
can  I  espoxise? 

We  seek  liberation  from  lgnor:ince.  from 
superstition,  Iit>eration  from  ma-ss-hypnosls, 
from  mass-hysteria,  liberation  from  miscon- 
ceptions, from  stereotyping,  litwration  from 
confinement  In  thought,  from  pre-dlgeated 
ideas,  liberation  from  the  fear  of  being  dif- 
ferent, from  the  fear  of  probing  the  un- 
known. Wo  seek  to  afford  such  freedom 
through  a  liberal  arts  education  which,  if 
it  is  what  It  proclaims  to  be.  must  liberate 
the  mind  to  think,  to  probe,  to  compare,  to 
challenge,  and  to  find  reasons  in  the  purity 
of  knowledge  which  discovers  truth  through 
honest  seeking. 

To  seek  truth  today  can  be  a  hazardous 
quest.  It  can  l>e  so  much  easier  to  settle  for 
expediency  or  relevancy.  But  today  I  do  not 
think  we  can  settle  for  less  than  the  quest 
for  absolute  truth.  If  we  settle  for  the  prag- 
matic answer  we  have  only  gone  half  way 
and  If  we  permit  our  students  to  seek  an- 
swers for  the  Immediate,  how  do  we  prepare 
them  for  the  future? 

Caldwell  l£  a  liberal  arts  coUege  committed 
and  dedicated  to  the  education  of  women, 
but  it  is  more  than  that — Caldwell  Is  a  Cath- 
olic college  and  education  for  us  has  a  dual 
purpose.  We  must  prepare  the  student  to 
take  her  place  in  the  modern  city  and  In 
the  "City  of  God".  Our  college  was  founded 
to  educate  young  women  who  wish  a  liberal 
education  in  a  women's  college  and  in  a 
Catholic  framework.  While  I  am  president, 
I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  see  that  Cald- 
well Collie  remains  a  women's  college,  a 
Catholic  college,  and  a  college  of  excellence. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Caldwell  should  re- 
main a  women's  coUege  because  higher  ed- 
ucation owes  the  student  the  right  to  decide 
what  type  of  college  she  would  attend.  If  we 
aU  go  co-ed  what  choice  does  the  student 
have?  I  also  firmly  believe  that  a  women's 
college  offers  the  student  an  atmosphere  for 
study  she  can  find  nowhere  else,  It  offers 
her  an  opportunity  to  express  herself  with- 
out concern  about  what  the  men  in  the 
class  might  think  of  her  ideas.  The  only 
man  she  has  to  impress  is  her  professor.  A 
women's  college  challenges  the  student  to 
accept  leadership.  She  must  formulate  her 
own  Ideas,  &he  must  learn  to  express  an 
opinion,  she  must  learn  to  stand  up  to  au- 
thority when  she  has  cause  to  do  so.  and  do 
It  all  herself.  If  such  practice  does  not 
create  women  leaders  we  will  never  create 
them. 

Caldwell  will  also  remain  a  Catholic  Col- 
lege. The  American  tradition  in  higher  edu- 
cation Is  one  of  church-related  colleges.  In 
the  early  history  the  purpose  was  ministerial: 
la  the  nineteenth  century  the  purpose  was 
missionary  work  and  proselytizing;  in  the 
twentieth  century  many  lost  their  identities 
because  they  had  lost  their  purpose.  Cald- 
well has  never  l>eea  a  college  for  the  ministry. 
the  mlssioner  nor  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
converts.  Caldwell  was  and  Is  a  college  where 
rellgi<»i  Is   recognized  as  an   Uitegrai    part 


of  life  and  it  is  studied  tMlh  in  its  his- 
torical aspects  and  tn  iu  theological  aspects 
with  a  strengthening  of  faith  through 
knowledge.  One  can  come  to  Caldwell  and 
never  take  a  course  ia  Catholicism  but  one 
cannot  avoid  the  Catholic  atmosphere  on 
the  campus. 

Caldwell  will  also  continue  on  lis  course  or 
excellence.  We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  ever>'- 
thlng  here  that  you  will  find  at  other  coUegei;. 
We  do  not  intend  to  try  to  be  ail  things  lo 
all  men — or  should  I  say  women.  We  do  in- 
tend to  remain  on  undergraduate  collegp. 
building  on  our  Ktrengths.  sirengihening  cur 
weaknesses,  and  offering  the  best  under -grad- 
uate programs  In  our  power.  We  may  never 
be  known  for  our  break-through  In  research, 
but  we  shall  continue  to  be  known  for  break- 
throughs Into  the  minds  of  young  people  who 
are  searching.  We  can  not  do  less  In  this  age 
of  information  explosions. 

If  higher  education  can  hold  Its  students  to 
dealing  with  information  explosions  it  wiu, 
In  the  lS70's.  have  brought  its  students 
through  dangerous  times.  That  the  world  of 
higher  education  is  in  turmoil,  no  one  denies, 
that  we  still  will  face  more  of  the  same  we 
must  realize  for  the  signs  of  the  past  are  still 
with   UK. 

Why  have  so  many  students  turned  to  vio- 
lence, why  have  so  many  learned  to  mouth 
cliches,  why  have  so  many  been  led  by  so 
few?  If  it  because  we  have  taught  them  to 
foUow-the-leader  without  thinking?  Is  it 
because  we  have  not  taught  them  to  ques- 
tion and  probe  for  honest  answers?  Or  on  the 
other  hand,  have  we  decided  that  just  be- 
cause they  are  young,  they  have  all  the  an- 
swers? Can  we  as  educators  capitulate  and 
forget  that  we  owe  them  our  knowledge,  guid- 
ance, and  in  some  Instances  our  authority? 
If  a-e  abrogate  our  reaponsibUity  can  we  ex- 
pect our  students  to  honor  theirs? 

Somewhere,  wc  have  failed  them!  I  look  at 
a  generation  who  professes  love  as  a  prime 
motive — and  throws  rocks:  I  look  at  a  genera- 
tion who  hates  war — but  incites  riot:  at  a 
generation  who  fears  a  mUltary  machine — 
but  who  burns  down  our  hope  of  a  civiUan 
omcer  corps.  I  fear  this  lack  of  thought,  this 
drive  to  do  before  setting  sights  or  logically 
concluding  the  end  resulu.  But  lately  I  have 
glimpsed  an  exorcism  of  this  aberration  m 
the  tutelUgent  body  of  students.  And  while  i 
don't  doubt  the  extremists  will  continue 
their  vUe  act^  I  seem  to  sense  a  regrouping 
toward  sanity  and  reason  among  most  of 
our  students. 

I  have  great  faith  and  trust  in  these  young 
people  for  1  look  at  my  own  student  twdy 
and  see  the  potential  bottled  up.  waiting  to 
be  released,  straining  to  make  tomorrow  bet- 
ter than  yesterday.  They  etlll  come  to  us  seek- 
ing knowledge,  seeking  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  minds  stretching  toward  new  hori- 
zons. Can  we  object  when  they  tell  us  what 
they  want:  can  we  object  when  they  seek  a 
cliange  of  curriculum  to  make  a  course  more 
pertinent  to  their  needs  rather  than  to  ours* 
Can  we  train  them  to  think  and  then  object 
because  they  do? 

We  must  prepare  these  young  people  for 
a  technological  society  and  yet  what  they 
learn  today  may  Ije  obsolete  tomorrow.  We 
must  also  prepare  them  for  a  civUized  world 
and  so.  we  will  teach  them  to  take  what 
happened  yesterday  and  build  on  it  for  the 
future.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation. 

The  liberation  which  such  an  education 
provides  is  the  freedom  from  domination  by 
the  past,  but  the  recognition  of  the  past  as 
a  foundation  for  the  future.  Such  an  educa- 
tion may  teach  'How"  someihlug  is  done 
but  it  will  surely  teach  "Why"  something  U 
done.  We  are  educating  our  students  to  take 
their  place  in  a  cultural  milieu  not  Just  in  a 
technological  society.  We  must  educate  them 
to  t>eoome  creative  concerned  citizens  of  a 
world  which  definitely  needs  their  "know- 
how"  but  deiperately  needs  to  '"know-why". 
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At  CaldweQ  th»  -know-why"  bu  alwaya 
been  of  primary  imponanca.  Ic  Is  the  reason 
we  Insist  on  ptidlosophy  and  religious  Btud)«a 
hs  requisites,  and  Khali  maintain  that  in- 
sistence. It  is  the  reason  our  professional 
courees  rest  on  »  liberal  arts  foundation. 
Tills  15  the  liberation  whicb  we  offer  the  stu- 
dents of  Caldwell.  Do  we  graduate  Uberatlon- 
ista?  I  certainly  hope  so.  Our  aim  U  to  create 
a  free  q;>irlt  which  can  lead  In  the  right  di- 
rection or  follow  when  It  has  reason  to  do 
so. 

We  are  all  llberatlonlsts.  you  and  I,  those 
of  us  In  higher  education,  and  If  we  do  not 
e^pouw  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  we  vitiate 
our  power:  we  pollute  the  minds  of  our  stu- 
dents to  a  Jar  greater  degree  than  we  have 
polliUed  the  earth;  we  wreak  havoc  on  our 
future  because  we  give  our  students  no  hope. 
Liberation  through  knowledge — we  owe  this 
not  to  our  student  but  to  the  world. 


LEON  JAWORSKI— ABA  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT—ADDRESS TO  NEBRASECA 
BAR  ASSOCMTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nebraska  Bar  Association  had  a  rare  and 
exciting  privilege  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Omaha.  I  am  referring  to  an 
address  delivered  to  the  group  on  Octo- 
ber 22  by  Leon  Jaworski.  one  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  laws  In  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Jaworski  is  now  most  commonly 
recognized  as  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  .Association.  His  other  legal 
credentials  are  equally  impressive — for- 
mer special  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Texas,  former  Special  Assisunt  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates,  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  Army  Chief  of  War  Crimes  trials 
after  World  War  n.  author,  and  a  most 
knowledgeable  practicing  attorney. 

It  was  my  own  pleasure  to  have  the 
distinction  of  serving  with  Mr.  Jaworski 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. I  may  say  from  that  experience 
that  anyone  who  has  the  great  privilege 
of  working  with  Mr.  Jaworski  will  not  re- 
main long  in  doubt  about  the  gentleman's 
legal  prowess.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
president-elect  a  member  of  such  abil- 
ity and  experience.  There  is  no  question 
he  win  lead  the  organization  to  impres- 
sive progress  during  his  term.  In  hh  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Jaworski  related  his  observa- 
tions to  the  experiences  we  encountered 
in  the  studies  in  which  that  Commission 
engaged.  There  is  no  question  that  his 
\'iews  on  law  enforcement,  like  mine,  have 
been  singularly  shaped  by  those  expe- 
riences which  we  shared. 

Among  the  many  cogent  and  valid 
points  in  his  talk,  he  pointed  out  that  my 
own  State  of  Nebraska  is  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  States  which  are  tackling 
headon  the  problem  of  corrections,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  basic  and  critical  as- 
pects of  a  sound  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Reminding  the  bar  that  "a  vital  as- 
pect of  improving  corrections  is  facilities 
and  services  at  the  local  level."  Mr.  Ja- 
worski commended  Nebraska  generally 
and  Omaha  particularly  for  the  effort 
now  imderway  to  create  a  regional  cor- 
rections facility  in  Omaha.  It  was  good 
to  see  that  he  views  the  proposed  facility 


as  I  do — as  a  model  program  worthy  of 
emulation  throughout  the  Nation. 

His  talk  also  spotlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  our  current  consideration  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  1968  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  one  of  the 
major  measures  being  the  new  part  E 
which  would  channel  massive  amounts  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  States  to  expand 
and  improve  their  corrections  programs. 
The  legislation  states  the  pm-pose  of 
this  new  section  as  encouraging  *  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  and  projects 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  of  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices." 
All  too  often  the  States  have  found  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  adequately 
finance  modem  correctional  programs. 
As  a  result,  many  of  ihe  facilities  are 
out  of  date  and  inadequate,  and  the 
practices  are  outmoded  and  not  consist- 
ent with  current  theories  and  penology. 
While  we  have  yet  to  work  out  the 
exact  funding,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
States  can  look  forward  to  allocations 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  the 
next  3  years  to  bring  their  correcUooa 
up  to  date. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  is  having  its  final  meetings 
this  week  and  will  submit  its  report  by 
January  1.  One  of  the  important  things 
this  Commission  is  attempting  to  do  is 
to  rethink  the  subject  of  sentences,  pro- 
bation, and  parole  with  an  eye  toward 
tailoring  punishment  so  that  it  is  an  ef- 
fective antirecldivism  device  as  well  as 
a  deterrent.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  Com- 
mission will  develop  some  very  construc- 
tive thinking  on  this  subject  which  Con- 
gress can  consider  and  enact  next  year. 
Mr.  Jaworski's  talk  clearly  stated  the 
challenge  which  the  Nation  faces  In  the 
area  of  corrections.  It  is  pleasing  to  me 
to  note,  as  he  does,  that  in  Nebraska  we 
have  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  importance  is  not  only  the  be- 
ginning, however.  It  is  the  follow- 
through.  Mr.  Jaworski  and  I  are  agreed 
that  this  is  a  responsibility  which  we 
all  share. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Jaworski's  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Bar  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  CH.U.LCNCE  and  the  Response 
(Address  by  Leon  Jaworski) 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  b«  In  att«ndance 
with  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  Bar  and 
to  bring  to  you  greetlngi  from  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Its  officers,  members  and  af- 
filiated organ IzHtlona.  It  Is  an  especial  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  with  you  at  thla  time  be- 
cause It  enables  me  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  on  a  problem  In  the  administration 
of  the  law  which  1b  of  special  concern  to 
society  in  these  times.  Moreover.  I  particu- 
larly embrace  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
thlB  audience  because  the  3tate  of  Nebraska 
has  taken  very  Important  Ktrldea  Juat  re- 
cently In  facing  the  challenge.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  criminal  corrections  In  nil  lt«  bb- 
pecta.  Including  the  administration  ot  sen- 
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tenting  laws  and  the  nature  and  quaUty  of 
correctional  services.  The  legal  profesalon 
Is  called  on  today  more  so  than  ever  before 
to  exert  leaderslilp  In  creating  much-needed 
Improvcmenta  In  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  it  l8  not  only  our  high  prerogative 
It  Is  our  reaponslbUlty  to  respond  with  con- 
structive action. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  1  bad  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  generally 
known  as  the  Prcsldenfa  Crime  Commlsston 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  in  1965.  The 
Commission,  you  may  recall,  made  a  number 
of  major  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, ranging  from  the  problems  of  prevention 
of  crime  and  its  detection  by  the  police  to 
the  matter  of  sentencing  and  correction.  Not 
long  thereafter.  I  bad  the  further  opportu- 
nity of  serving  on  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
which  was  created  in  1968  and  was  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  the 
very  distinguished  former  president  of  Johns 
Hopklna  University,  and  the  brother  of  our 
beloved  president,  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  The 
National  Violence  Commission,  undertook  to 
make  flndlngs  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  whole  variety  of  violent  and  incen- 
diary behavior  that  has  so  sorely  plagued 
our  national  community  In  the  last  decade 
or  BO. 

The  problems  of  criminal  law  admlnlatra- 
tion  and  the  matter  of  violence  each  unto 
themselves  are  extremely  complex  and  multi- 
faceted.  Yet.  one  Important  problem  was  con- 
fronted by  both  Commissions,  connecting  the 
ndmlnlstration  of  criminal  Justice  with  the 
question  of  violence.  Thla  Is  the  matter  of 
the  Justness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
policy  and  practice  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing, supervision,  punishment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  criminal  offenders.  I  franlUy  con- 
fess that  It  was  not  until  1  had  the  ezpoxure 
to  thla  phase  of  the  crime  problem  In  my 
service  on  these  Commlislons.  that  I  began 
to  appreciate  lu  full  dimension. 

In  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice, 
correction  is  In  a  profound  senae  the  "pav- 
off.'  As  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  re- 
cently said  In  his  address  to  the  American 
Bar  Association: 

"We  should  stop  thinking  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice as  something  that  begins  with  an  arrest 
and  ends  with  a  final  Judgment  of  guilt.  We 
must  see  it  as  embracing  the  entire  apectrum. 
including  that  crucial  period  which  begins 
when  the  litigation  Is  over  and  the  sentence 
la  being  carried  out.  It  Is  here  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  society  will  make  It- 
self known." 

No  matter  bow  effective  our  procedures 
for  detection  of  crime  and  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law  may  be,  no  matter  how 
fair  or  efficient  our  procedure  for  adjudica- 
tion of  guilt,  the  criminal  law  cannot  be 
more  effective  m  the  long  run  than  the  qual- 
ity of  the  correctional  procedures  which  are 
brought  Into  play,  once  conviction  has  been 
secured.  The  qtiality  of  these  procedures  not 
only  affects  the  particular  individuals  who 
are  convicted  of  crime,  but  also  those  who 
may  be  influenced  not  to  commit  crime,  that 
Is  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  deter  away 
from  crime  and  violence.  What  we  must 
never  forget  Is  that  every  Inmate  of  our 
prisons  Is  due  to  mix  and  mingle  again  in 
society,  sooner  or  later,  barring  a  few. 

The  problem  of  criminal  corrections  as- 
sumed significance  In  the  deliberations  of 
the  Nntlonai  Violence  Commission  because 
it  became  readily  clear  that  ao  much  of  th» 
violence  with  which  we  arc  afflicted  can  be 
attributed  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  fail- 
ures in  our  correctional  system.  The  fact  I« 
that  most  crimes  of  violence  are  committed 
by  recidivists — people  who  have  previously 
committed  some  sort  of  crime.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  original  crime  was  also  one  of 
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violence,  ao  that  wc  encounter  not  only  repe- 
tition* of  crime,  but  repetitions  of  violent 
crime.  As  President  Nixon  noted  In  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Attorney  General  almost  a 
year  ago: 

"Today,  at  least  40  percent  of  all  offenders 
released  from  custody  eventually  return  to 
prison.  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reporu  for 
1968  show  that  83  percent  of  a  sample  of 
offenders  arrested  in  1967-68  had  been  ar- 
rested previously.  .  .  .  The  FBI  report  also 
shows  that  67  percent  of  persons  charged 
with  burglary.  71  percent  charged  with  auto 
theft  and  60  percent  charged  with  armed 
robbery,  had  been  arrested  at  least  twice  In 
the  preceding  seven  years.  For  those  under 
30  years  of  age.  the  repeater  rates  are  even 
higher.*' 

Violent  recidivism  represents  not  merely 
the  occasion  for  further  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing, but  also  a  failure  to  achieve  the 
correctional  result  aimed  at  In  the  first  con- 
viction. 

To  aay  this.  Is  not  necessarily  to  criticize 
the  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  managing  our  correctional  systems.  On 
the  contrary,  perhaps  the  most  Informed 
criticism  of  our  present  correctional  system 
comes  from  these  very  officials,  who  know 
only  too  well  the  manifest  inadequacies  of 
the  resources  which  they  are  given.  Rather. 
the  criticism  is  addressed  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to  those  of  us 
who  assume  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  crliiclsm  la 
offered  in  the  constructive  hope  that  we  will 
focus  more  attention  and  more  effort  on  this 
vital  aspect  of  the  administration  of  Justice. 

It  baa  been  my  privilege  to  be  part  of  such 
an  effort  at  the  national  level  through  the 
ABA  Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention 
and  Control,  the  chairmanship  of  which  I 
relinquished  to  the  eminent  lawyer,  Edward 
Bennett  Williams,  when  I  aesumed  my  pres- 
ent office.  One  of  the  by-products  of  the 
work  of  ABA  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention 
and  control  haa  been  the  creathm  of  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation on  Correctional  Faculties  and 
Services,  proposed  by  the  very  distlngulBhed 
Inunediate  past  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Bernard  O.  Segal.  When 
the  ABA  Board  of  Governors  Implemented 
the  proposal  by  reaolutlon.  It  stated  that 
the  purposes  of  the  four-year  Commission 
"ore  to  Inventory  correctional  services  and 
Btudlea  aa  they  currently  exist,  and.  on  the 
basis  thereof,  to  recommend  and  Implement 
specific  measures  of  improvement.  Includ- 
ing the  further  development  ol  correctional 
meojGures  alternative  to  incarceration  in  cor- 
rectional InsUtuttone.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  bar  associations,  organi- 
zations In  the  correctional  field,  and  other 
interested  groups.  Such  associations  and 
others  are  encouraged  to  create  committeea 
or  other  components  to  collaborate  and  co- 
operate with  the  Commission." 

I  am  eepeclaily  pleased  to  acknowledge  on 
this  occaaion  the  action  of  the  ABA  Board 
of  Governors,  only  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Robert  J.  Kutak  of  your  bar  as  tlie 
Vice-chairman  ox  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee. 

The  overall  plan  of  the  Commisalon  calls, 
inter  alia,  for  sponsorship  Jointly  with  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  the  Unlveratty  of  Nebraska  College  of 
Law,  of  a  National  Conference  on  Correction- 
al Law  Reform.  It  will  involve  leaders  in  the 
program  for  correctional  reform  from  each 
of  the  states. 

The  creation  of  the  ABA's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control 
and  Its  Special  Conunlssion  on  Correctional 
Factiitlea  and  Services  are  a  recognition  by 
the  ABA  of  the  special  responsibility  and 
opportunity  of  the  bar  In  regard  to  this  vtt&l 
matter.  We  have  a  special  reaponsibillty  be- 
cause, as  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  stated,  the 
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American  Bar  Association  "accepts  the  con- 
cept that  criminal  justice  embraces  the  cor- 
rectional process."  We  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity becattse  only  the  legal  profession  has 
a  communications  network  and  a  set  of 
working  relationships  that  extend  from  the 
nation's  capital  to  every  city  and  town  across 
the  country.  The  legal  profession  at  the  na- 
tional level  1«  making  a  major  effort  to  de- 
vote that  network  and  those  working  rela- 
tionships to  the  cause  of  strengthening  the 
correctional  system  in  every  state  and  com- 
munity. 

In  this  effort,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  be  helped  and  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Nebraska.  Tou  ore  well  aware  of 
the  Important  work  of  the  Nebraska  legisla- 
ture in  enacting  a  revised  corrections  code, 
the  Treatment  and  Corrections  Act  of  1969. 
That  code  creates  for  this  atate  the  legal 
fromework  of  a  system  of  corrections  that 
can  be  effective  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society  and  fair  and  constructive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sentenced  offender.  As 
many  of  you  doubtless  know,  the  Nebraska 
act  Is  based  In  significant  part  on  the  Model 
Penal  Code,  Itself  a  drafting  aclUevcment  in 
which  the  bax  played  a  significant  role. 

I  am  advised  that  further  effort  Is  going 
forward  In  this  state  to  strengthen  its  cor- 
rectional system  and  to  give  other  states  the 
benefit  of  its  experience.  There  is  pending  a 
proposal  before  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  under  which  the  Ne- 
braska exjwrlence.  In  re^-lslng  Its  corrections 
law,  can  be  made  tfyalioble  to  other  states 
In  the  form  of  an  explanatory  handbook.  If 
the  experience  of  Nebraska  In  revising  Its 
correction  code  can  be  translated  into  a 
"how- to-do-it  book."  itj  will  greatly  help  In 
the  national  effort  to  ^hich  I  have  referred. 
I  commend  this  project  to  your  attention  and 
trust  that  many  of  you  will  lend  your  cfforu 
to  bringing  It  Into  fruition. 

There  are  other  Immediate  steps  with 
which  the  bar  of  this  state  might  concern 
Itself.  It  la  most  Important  that  we  improve 
not  only  corrections  law,  but  also  corrections 
facilities  and  services.  The  best  law  In  the 
world  will  not  work  without  the  means  to 
do  so.  A  vital  aspect  of  Improving  correc- 
tions ta  facilities  and  servioea  at  the  local 
level.  As  the  Crime  Commission  warned  over 
three  years  ago: 

"Lack  of  community  treatment  facilities 
for  misdemeanants  and  Juvemies  means  the 
neglect  of  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  defense  against  serious  crimes,  since  many 
persons  with  juvenile  or  misdemeanant  rec* 
ords  gmduate  to  graver  offenses.  Lock  of  pro- 
bation facilities  also  may  mean  tliat  many 
minor  and  first-time  offenders  who  would 
be  more  suitably  and  economically  dealt  with 
in  the  community,  are  Instead  Institutional- 
ized. And  lack  of  supervision,  particularly 
through  parole,  means  that  the  community 
is  being  exposed  to  unnecessary  risks  and 
that  offenders  are  going  without  assistance 
in  reestablishing  themselves  In  Jobs  and 
schools." 

Many  of  you  are  acquainted  witli  an  effort 
now  going  forward  to  create  a  regional  cor- 
rections facility  and  .service  centered  In 
Omaha.  It  holds  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
model  program  for  emulation  throughout  the 
nation.  Coordination  of  local  correctional 
services  and  facilities  begins  with  the  recog- 
nition that  in  virtually  all  localities  through- 
out the  country  there  Is  a  bewildering  pro- 
liferation of  agencies  and  authorities  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  correc- 
tlonnJ  services.  Every  ctty  of  significant  size 
has  Its  ow^  separate  Jntl  and  Jail  services.  In 
many  ln.Htances  duplicating  or  overlapping 
those  provided  nt  the  county  level  In  the 
very  same  locality.  Generally  speaking,  local 
jails  are  Inadequate  In  physical  facilities, 
and  are  almost  invariably  lacking  in  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  and  adequately  de- 
veloped educational  and  vocational  training 
programs.  Similarly,  there  ore  divisions  and 


sometimes  conflicts  of  responsibility  as  be- 
tween slate  govexnment  and  local  govern- 
ment concerning  the  diagnosis,  classification 
and  treatment  of  offenders.  These  divisions 
of  autliorlty  and  responalblllty  are  reflected 
In  multltvidlnouB  agencies  that  exist  in  the 
ureas  of  probation.  dl^gnoEls.  detention,  work 
release  and  parole,  even  though  the  tech- 
niques used  In  these  services  are  often  com- 
parable, even  though  the  facilities  which  are 
needed  in  which  to  conduct  them  ore  sub- 
stantially the  some,  and  even  though  the 
individuals  being  processed — that  Is  the  of- 
fenders—axe the  some  individuals. 

It  would  be  premature  and  presumptuous 
on  my  port  to  comment  on  the  specific  pro- 
posals twlng  developed  to  meet  this  problem 
In  this  state.  Whatever  the  merits  of  these 
proposed  programs.  It  Is  clear  that  the  prac- 
tical admmLstratlon  of  corrections,  particu- 
larly at  the  local  level,  should  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  serious  concern  to  every  member  of 
the  bar.  To  recall  once  again  wbat  every  ex- 
perienced lawyer  knows,  it  does  very  little 
good  to  create  a  system  on  paper  that  is  not 
backed  up  with  the  necessary  resources  to 
make  It  a  reality.  Furthermore.  It  does  very 
little  good  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
at  one  or  the  other  governmental  levels  un- 
less they  con  be  coordinated  with  focliltlee 
and  services  at  other  levels  as  well.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiment  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  correctional  services  now  going  for- 
ward in  the  Omaha  area  can  be  successful. 
More  specifically  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Bar  might  lead  the 
development  of  eimilar  regional  arrange- 
ments in  the  central  and  western  porta  of 
this  state.  If  the  state  of  Nebraska,  through 
the  leadership  of  its  bar.  could  produce  a 
workable  plan  for  regionally  coordinated  ad- 
mlulstiratlon  of  correctional  eervlces  and  fa- 
cllitleB,  It  will  have  made  a  great  cobtribu- 
tlon  not  only  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  also  to  the  cause  of  federalism, 
through  the  preservation  of  state  and  local 
responsibility  In  this  important  area  of  the 
law. 

Perhaps  one  final  thought  ought  to  Inspire 
all  of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
law  of  corrections.  The  population  Involved 
in  corrections— convicted  offenders — Is  a  very 
unattractive  and  unpopular  sector  of  the 
community.  Their  conduct  has  been  morally 
repugnant,  legally  offensive,  and  socially  de- 
structive. Yet,  convicted  criminal  offenders 
cannot  be  wished  into  being  made  better 
individuals.  They  must  be  dealt  with  au- 
thoritatively and  effectively.  Hence,  the  le^al 
profession,  as  the  exponent  of  law,  has  no 
choice  but  to  concern  itself  with  corrections. 
In  doing  so.  it  is  also  our  duty  to  make  cor- 
rectional eervlccs  procedurally  fair  and 
ftmctlonolly  effective.  Above  all.  the  bar 
should  help  make  the  correction  process  sub- 
SM-vlent  to  the  rule  of  law.  seeking  by  exam- 
ple to  reeducote  those  who  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  in  need  of  that  kind  of 
education  and  example.  Proud  of  what  you 
have  already  done,  I  commend  this  moat  im- 
portant problem  to  your  continued  atten- 
tion and  professional  concern. 

The  challenge  I  have  shared  with  you  today 
Is  one  that  every  bar  association  duly  mind- 
ful of  Its  responsibilities  must  face.  You  have 
responded  with  a  good  beginning  and  we 
will  follow  with  great  intereiit  the  Eteps  that 
come  next. 


WHERE  DO  AMERICANS  REALLY 
STAND? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Jour- 
nal raised  the  provocatU'e  question  o£ 
"Wliere  do  Americans  really  stand  on  al- 
ternatives for  Soutlieast  Asia?"  The  »tr- 
Ucle  was  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Schemmer  and  states   that  the   White 
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House  and  others  may  be  in  for  a  ..izable 
Jolt  if  a  forthcoming  poll  of  1  million 
college  students  bears  out  the  findings  of 
two  young  Vietnam  veterans  regarding 
America's  rockbottom  convictions  about 
alternatives  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Schemmer's  article  reports  on  the 
efforts  of  the  two  veterans  as  follows: 

For  eight  niontlu  the  two  veterana  have 
been  taking  their  own  grass  roots  survey, 
working  mostly  with  their  own  funds  and 
without  backing  from  any  group  or  Individ- 
u»l.  Responses  so  far  to  the  nev-spaper  and 
TV  Radio  polls  which  they  have  stimulated 
show  that  70 'i  to  80';  or  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  win  In  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  their  polls  show  surprising  pub- 
lie  support  for  a  two-day  precision  bombing 
raid  against  Haiphong  Harbor  and  the  Paul 
Doumer  bridge  In  North  Vietnam  to  choke 
off  the  How  of  NVA  VletCong  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and 
Laos,  and  to  force  the  release  of  American 
POWs. 

Mr.  Schemmer  makes  a  point  of  shovf- 
Ing  that  the  poll  taken  by  the  Vietnam 
veterans  contradicts  almost  directly  the 
findings  of  Playboy  magazine,  which 
published  a  college  poU  in  September 
claiming  that  36  percent  of  the  young 
people  surveyed  want  the  United  States 
to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  Immediately 
whiie  29  percent  wanted  to  speed  up  our 
troop  withdrawals. 

Because  of  the  important  bearing  such 
Indicators  might  have  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thai  Mr.  Schemmer's  article 
published  in  the  Armed  Forces  Joiimai 
of  October  5,  be  printed  in  the  RecORO. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd 
as  follows: 

■  From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 

Oct.  5,  19701 

WHEaE    Do    Americ.ns    Rmllt    Stand    ov 

Alixknstivis  ro«  Southeast  Ash  7 

(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

The  White  House  and  Playboy  msgiulne 

may  be  in  for  a  Jolt.  If  a  forthcoming  poll  of 

l-minion  college  students  bears  out  tiie  nnd- 

Ings    of    two    young    Vietnam    veterans    on 

America's  real  convictions  about  alternatives 

In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  eight  montlis.  the  two  veterans  have 
been  taking  ibelr  own  grass-roou  survey 
working  mostly  on  their  own  funds  and 
without  backing  irora  any  group  or  individ- 
ual. Responses  so  far  to  newspaper  and  TV/ 
radio  polls  which  they  have  stimulated  show 
that  70-80'^  of  the  American  people  want  to 
win  In  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  their  polls  show  surprising  pub- 
lic support  tor  a  two-day  precision  bombing 
raid  against  Haiphong  Harbor  and  the  Paul 
Doumer  bridge  in  North  Vietnam  to  choke 
ol  the  now  of  NVA  Viet  Cong  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
Laos,  and  to  force  the  release  of  American 
POWs.  The  bombing  raids  would  be  preceded 
by  lesHet  drops  to  let  the  North  Vietnamese 
evacuate  civilians  and  allow  Allied  ships  to 
leave  Ralphong  Harbor,  and  would  use  con- 
ventional Paveway  and  Hobo  glide  bombs 
said  to  be  accurate  within  about  10  feet. 

The  veterans,  retired  Army  MaJ.  Jim  Caw- 
drey  and  former  USMC  Cpl.  Dan  Johnson, 
believe  the  Administration  has  grossly  mis- 
Judged  student  feelings  about  Vietnam  and 
are  about  to  poll  1-mlllion  college  youngsters 
with  the  help  ol  a  nationally  recognised  mar- 
keting company. 

If  results  of  the  college  poll  bear  out  the 
expectations  of  Cswdrey  and  Johnson,  the 
White  Rouse  wui  And  that  of  three  South- 
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east  alternauves  spelled  out  Id  the  forthcom- 
ing  poll— Immediate  Withdrawal.  Vietnami- 
aatlon.  and  "Peace  Through  Victory"  (in- 
volving the  B-5a  attacks  against  Hal- 
phougi—Amerlcan  youngsters  really  want  to 
.we  the  U.S.  try  (or  victory.  That's  what  Caw- 
Urey  and  Johmon  have  found  in  the  sam- 
pling they've  taken  to  date. 

It  they  are  right,  Playboy  magazine  wlU  be 
as  surprised  as  the  White  Bouse.  In  its  an- 
nual college  poll,  published  In  the  Septem- 
ber Issue.  Playboy  cUlmed  that  36',  of  7  300 
youngsters  surveyed  wanted  to  see  the  coun- 
try pull  out  now,"  while  29'^  wanted  to 
•speet:  up  withdrawal. ■■  Only  0",  thought 
the  O.S.  should  -flght  for  total  victory,  no 
matter  what."  Playboy  told  the  Journal  the 
poll  was  conducted  last  spring  by  Its  edito- 
rial staff,  not  by  an  independent  pulling 
group.  i"       a 

The  White  House,  however,  apparently 
thinks  Playbons  barometer  Is  pretty  accu- 
rate. Some  weeks  ago.  for  Instance.  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Kissinger  was  asked  by  a  reporter  about 
the  feasibility  of  drying  up  the  North  Viet- 
namese supply  system  and  forcing  a  vic- 
tory within  «0  days  through  the  very  kind 
of  bombing  program  which  Cawdrey  and 
Johnson  have  proposed  Kissinger  reportedly 
said  the  plan  was  feasible.  However,  he  then 
told  the  reporter,  "But  you  got  to  handle 
the  students."  By  various  press  reports  Kis- 
singer was  caught  totally  by  surprise  and  Is 
still  shaken  up  over  the  college  campus  dis- 
orders which  followed  the  Presidents  de- 
cision in  May  to  invade  Cambodia. 

A    tS4    Qt/ESTION 
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nam  may  be  closer  to  the  truth  than  Plau. 
boys  and   the  Administration's 

«etc  KepuDlic-!  26  September  Issue  quotes 
a  May  Oallup  poll  In  which  Americans  were 
asked.  "Do  you  think  the  D.S.  made  a  mis- 
take sending  troops  to  Hght  in  Vietnam''' 
rif ty-six  percent  of  those  polled  said  "Yes  ' 
But  the  most  hawkish  of  four  age  grouns 
surveyed  was  the  group  uiKfer  30.  Young  peo- 
ple were  almost  evenly  divided:  49'i  said 
•Yes.  It  was  a  mistake."  while  48';  thought 
not  Put  another  way.  the  poll  showed  that 
whereas  people  over  SO  think  our  action  m 
Vietnam  was  a  mistake— by  more  than  a 
two-to-one  majority- younj  voters  think  .so 
by  barely  one  percentage  point. 
Last  December.  DBS  took  what  It  called  a 
random  sampling"  of  1.154  Americans  over 
age  21,  and  found  that  only  one  in  four  fa- 
vored immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
Three-fourths  Identified  themselves  as  the 
"Silent  majority  "  to  which  President  Nixon 
had  referred  m  a  3  November  speech.  Asked 
by  the  network  if  they  would  favor  an  "all. 
out  attack"  If  it  would  end  the  war  at  once 
seven  out  of  10  people  polled  by  CBS  said 
they  would  advocate  such  an  attack. 

NO  DOD  POtX 

A   senior   Deparlment   of   Defense  official 


The  real  question  at  issue,  therefore.  Is 
how  accurately  the  Administration  has 
Judged  Americans'  true  feelings  about  al- 
ternatives In  Southeast  Asia,  since  its  per- 
ception of  public  opinion  weighs  so  heavily 
la  deciding  futiu-e  courses  of  action. 

Cawdrey  and  Johnson  have  some  impres- 
sive statistics  to  suggest  that  public  opin- 
ion may  not  be  what  the  Administration  be- 
lieves It  to  be.  On  a  recent  tour  of  seven 
western  states,  the  two  appeared  on  47  radio 
and  24  TV  stations  and  were  written  up  In 
12  major  newspaper  articles,  toullng  over 
5,000  words.  Polls  taken  by  radio  "»lk" 
shows— where  listeners  called  to  express  their 
views  on  the  three  alternatives  of  Immedi- 
ate Withdrawal.  Vletnamlaatlon.  or  Peace 
Through  Victory— typically  came  out  in  fa- 
vor of  victory.  Station  KOMC  In  Denver 
found  87  ,  of  Its  listeners  wanted  to  win: 
KSXX  and  KSL  In  Salt  Lake  City  found  73 
and  80'; ,  respectively,  in  favor  of  the  Peace 
Through  Victory  alternative;  In  Seattle  KTW 
found  75'i  of  its  listeners  for  victory-  and 
in  Idaho  Palis.  SO-^,:  of  KTEEs  listeners  opted 
for  a  win. 

Cawdrey  and  Johnson  say  they  And  simi- 
lar results  wherever  they  appear  Law  March, 
for  Instance,  they  appeared  on  WINQ  in 
Tampa.  Florida.  After  their  visit,  a  station 
official  wrote  them  to  say : 

".  .  .  another  of  our  illustrious  taikmas- 
ters  took  a  running  poll  last  week  regarding 
solutions  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  We  re- 
ceived nearly  200  phone  calls  during  tliat 
program.  Each  caller  was  permitted  to  place 
one  vote  tor  one  of  nve  possible  solutions, 
which  were  categorized  as  follows:  (1|  Im- 
mediate withdrawal;  (2|  withdrawal  within 
IS  months:  (3)  Oradual  withdrawal  as  with 
Vletnamizallon:  14)  Keep  lighting:  or  Vlet- 
namlzation:  (4)  Keep  lighting:  or  (5)  Bomb- 
ing Hal  Phong  harbor. 

"We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  over  85 'c  of  our  callers  voted  for  the 
fifth  solution." 

Even  New  /tepubtic  magazine,  which  has 
been  editorlaluiing  for  voter  support  this 
fall  of  "peace"  candidates  runiUng  for  Con- 
gress, ran  a  recent  article  which  also  sug- 
gesu  that  the  Cawdrey-Jobnson  estimate 
of  real  college  student  sentiment  about  Vlet- 


told  The  JOURNAL  DoD  has  not  conducted 
any  poll  of  Its  own  on  public  opinion  about 
Southeast  Asia  alternatives,  and  said  he 
could  not  single  out  one  poll  over  another 
as  being  more  representative  of  likely  Ameri- 
can views  on  Vietnam  policy.  However  he 
cautioned  that  none  of  the  polls  discussed 
above  could  be  considered  "very  aclentlflc." 
The  DoD  spokesman  Included  In  that  re- 
mark a  recent  poll  by  the  American  Security 
Council,  generally  considered  to  be  a  fairly 
hawkish  and  'more  defense  whatever  the 
cost"  group.  Nevertheless,  the  poll's  statistics 
are  Impressive— especially  In  the  absence  of 
others  from  DoD. 

From  1  July  to  31  August  of  this  year 
the  American  Security  Council  ran  ads  in 
203  newspapers  covering  44  states,  asking 
readers  It  they  agreed,  disagreed,  or  were  un- 
decided on  10  separate  -national  security  is- 
sues -  In  all.  27.197  readers  responded  On  the 
statement.  -The  United  states  should  have 
a  national  objective  of  victory  In  Vietnam  ' 
more  than  78';  of  those  who  responded  to 
the  poll  agreed.  Fourteen  percent  disagreed, 
and  8%  were  undecided. 

As  the  Flai/boy,  Neu>  Republic  Cawdrey 
Johnson,  and  American  Security  Council 
contrasts  suggest,  there  la  ample  reason  for 
the  Administration  to  be  confused  and  un- 
ceruin  over  where  America  really  stands  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  White  House  officials  re- 
portedly have  their  own.  more  sclentlflc  polls 
of  public  opinion  on  Southeast  Asia  alterna- 
tives, but  when  asked  for  details  about  them 
would  not  provide  any. 

As  "unscientific--  as  their  poll  may  be 
veterans  Cawdrey  and  Johnson  are  two  very 
Impressive  young  men  They  are  not  -right 
wing  nuts'-  trying  to  obliterate  North  Viet- 
nam. Their  sincerity  Is  disarming,  and  their 
quiet,  articulate  bearing  commands  respect. 
Dan  Johnson  is  a  former  Marine,  wounded 
once  in  Vietnam.  He  last  served  there  with 
the  Fifth  Marines.  Jim  Cawdrey  was  a  senior 
district  advisor  and  provincial  psychological 
warfare  advisor  In  Vietnam  from  mld-ig65 
to  mld-I96e.  (He  was  retired  after  being  shot 
In  a  freak  accident  at  Scholleld  Bamicks 
after  his  Vietnam  tour.)  Commissioned  out 
of  Infantry  OCS  In  1961.  he  speaks,  reads, 
and  writes  Vietnamese  and  did  graduate 
work  in  Asian  studies  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Both  believe  that  a  quick  military  victory 
in  Vietnam  is  possible,  and  that  bombing 
Haipbong  HartKir  and  the  Paul  Doumer 
bridge  (through  which  97-i  of  North  Viet- 
nam's supplies  are  transported)  Is  the  key. 
They  feel  strongly  that  such  an  attack — 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  follow-up  raids 
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ngalnst  North  Vietnamese  pow-er  stations 
and  dikes  in  the  North — Is  the  only  way  to 
persuade  North  Vietnam  to  release  over  1,600 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 

They  point  out  that  bombing  didn't  work 
before  because  key  targets  were  not  hit,  and 
because  accurate  laser-guided  weapons  such 
lis  Pnveway  were  not  available.  POW  wives 
with  whom  they've  talked  reportedly  favor 
their  approach  and  point  out  that  the  lives 
of  American  POWs  were  not  Jeopardized  by 
earlier  bombing  raids  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  two  veterans  started  their  grasaroota 
cfTect  after  Johnson  early  last  year  attended 
a  dinner  speech  by  Senator  Baro'  Goldwater 
(R-Ariz).  calling  for  a  victory  drive  in  Viet- 
nam. Johnson  says  the  audience-s  enthu- 
siastic response — and  comments  like  "That's 
the  way  I've  always  felt,  but  what  can  one 
man  do?" — caused  him  to  wonder  if  pubUc 
opinion  on  the  war  was  really  understood, 
cawdrey  beard  about  Johnson's  grass-roots 
effort,  and  decided  to  Join  him.  Until  recent 
months,  when  they've  received  about  $6,000 
in  private  small  donations  to  expand  their 
polling  effort,  both  have  been  touring  the 
country  paying  all  expenses  from  their  re- 
tirement and  savings.  They  now  have  over 
300  local  committees  In  all  SO  states,  orga- 
nized under  the  name  Natlotul  Committee 
for  Lasting  Peace,  helping  In  the  effort..  Tliey 
work  out  or  San  Diego  (P.O.  Box  4SB8,  zip 
92I(M,  phone  714-234-2004). 


CONCLUSION  OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  btisiness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (M>naent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  18S1S, 
and  that  the  unfinished  business.  House 
Joint  Resolution  264,  continue  to  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  until  H.R.  18315.  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  conference  re- 
port are  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  object,  does  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  have  any  idea 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  farm 
bill  might  be  called  up? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  get  to  that  matter 
sometime  early  tliis  afternoon  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  privileged 
matter.  The  leadership  announced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week  that  it  intended 
to  call  up  the  matter  on  Tliursday,  prob- 
ably in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  18515)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  entling  June  30,  1971.  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intvre)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotwO,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yabborouck  > ,  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  13.  delete  the  l^eriod  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  add  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further,  -niat  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated $7,500,000  shall  t>e  available  lor  re- 
search, training  and  demotistratlon  projects 
in  the  field  of  itiduey  disease." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  who  is  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  HEW  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  and  38  other  Senators  from  both 
parties,  seeking  to  launch  a  national 
comprehensive  cooperative  medical  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment,  control,  and  pre- 
vention of  kidney  disease 

This  bill  was  enacted  into  law  as  PubUc 
Law  91-515.  This  public  law  deals  with 
a  very  serious  problem  relating  to  kidney 
disease,  wliich  has  affected  nearly  8  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximately 60.000  of  whom  die  each 
year  if  life  sustaining  treatment  is  not 
made  available  to  them. 

Incidentally,  kidney  disease  is  the 
fourth  largest  cause  of  deaths  in  the 
United  States  and  a  chronic  disease  that 
tends  to  strike  in  the  Diiddle  and  most 
productive  years  of  life.  The  Inclusion 
of  kidney  disease  in  the  regional  medi- 
cal program  means  that  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  development  of  co- 
operative arrangements  among  the  pro- 
vldei-s  of  healtli  care  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  care  for  this 
specific  disease. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  this 
disease  is  one  that  lends  itself  to  the 
most  advanced  techniques,  that  3.000 
kidney  transplants  already  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
rejection  rate  In  this  fleld  is  being  re- 
markably reduced.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  uses  of  the  transplant.  The 
cost  of  transplantation  has  decreased  by 
approximately  two-thirds  in  the  inter- 
vening few  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  in  tiew  of  its  Incidence  in  the 
regional  medical  program  and  the  ad- 
vanced character  which  it  holds  in  the 
Held  of  dealing  with  major  diseases  which 
are  killers  In  the  United  States,  we 
tliought  it  was  desirable — and  hope  very 
much  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
agree — that  a  given  sum,  wliich  we  be- 
lieve to  be  somewliat  even  less  than  is 


actually  contemplated  in  the  general  ap- 
propriation which  is  set  forth  here,  may 
be  earmarked,  so  that  those  who  are 
interested — and  tnt  national  organiza- 
tions here  have  done  an  extraordinary 
fine  job — may  have  some  basic  assur- 
ance as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  aggregate 
for  regional  medical  programs  which  is 
required  by  the  legislation  to  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  has  made  another  proviso 
with  respect  to  research  and  demonstra- 
tion on  early  care  for  suspected  coronary 
patients,  thus  Indicating  that  its  mind  is 
orif^ted  to  the  desirabihty  of  earmark- 
ing in  some  highly  desirable  cases.  Inas- 
much as  this  is  a  new  program,  in  which 
many  of  us  have  joined.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  committee  may  find  it 
desirable  in  the  same  way  for  the  amount 
that  I  have  named. 

No  increase  in  the  appropriation  is 
sought  or  required.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  making  clear  that  we  hope  and 
expect  that  a  given  amount  of  it  will  tie 
used  for  this  highly  desirable  purpose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrS.Iyield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampslilre  and  I  were  very  con- 
scious of  this  program,  and  for  the  first 
time,  some  money  was  earmarked  in  the 
so-called  operational  grants.  We  added 
$4  million,  which  will  make  a  total  of  tS 
million,  specifically  idcntifieti — as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed  out 
so  well — for  the  kidney  dl.sease  problem. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  budget 
for  kidney  disease  RMP  grants.  We  felt 
the  more  we  could  orient  the  money  for 
thit  sort  of  thing,  the  more  successful  it 
will  be.  No  one  is  more  interested  in  this 
whole  program  than  I  am.  because  the 
kidney  maciiine  »-as  perfected  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  in  my  State,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  We  hove  a  private 
kidney  machine  center  there  The  prob- 
lem tliere.  of  course,  is  that  the  cost  to 
the  individual  patient  is  so  high  for  kid- 
ney dialysis  treatments.  We  would  have 
liked  to  put  more  money  into  the  bill, 
but  we  found  we  would  accomplish  more 
by  research  and  demonstration  and  In- 
creasing special  kidney  disease  manpower 
training  under  the  medical  part  of  the 
bill.  Even  though  the  personnel  cost  is 
so  high,  we  cannot  find  enoufih  trained 
personnel  who  know  how  to  operate  dial- 
ysis treatment  macliinery.  or  help  train 
those  patients  and  their  families  to  use 
the  portable  home  treatment  machines. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, renal  transplantation  has  become 
an  exciting  thing  In  the  metlical  profes- 
sion. They  are  going  to  work.  The  re- 
jections are  getting  lower  and  lower  all 
the  time.  Yet  we  have  much  to  learn 
through  research  grants  and  demonstra- 
tions. I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  well  directed.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  a  little  bit  is.  where  does  the 
Senator  get  the  figure,  or  how  does  he 
arrive  at  the  *7.5  million  within  the  $S 
million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  From  the  agency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Piom  the  agency  it- 
self? Because  we  had  some  difficulty  di- 
viding this 
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Mr.  JAVrra.  I  do  not  mean  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  I  mean  the  voluntary  kid- 
ney group. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
How  would  that  affect  the  operational 
grants?  $7.5  million  would  be  total  for 
operational  grants? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
roof,  it  Is  really  a  guaranteed  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNTUSON.  Yes,  because  we  have 
another  $4  million  within  the  program 
that  will  be  used  for  kidney  disease.  It 
is  all  for  kidney  disease,  artlflclal  kidney 
and  renal  transplantation,  and  connect- 
ed but  might  be  a  little  different  thing. 
I  have  no  objection  to  earmarking,  but 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  not  amend  his  amendment  to 
make  it  $7  million  so  that  we  would 
have  at  least  $1  million  for  the  disease 
control  program,  which  is  informational, 
and  preventive,  so  that  we  would  have 
some  money  for  that,  and  some  leeway. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  just  as  much  In- 
terested in  this  as  I  am.  11  he  says  that 
is  the  way  he  would  like  to  see  it,  I  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly,  to  provide 
for  earmarking  $7  million  instead  of  $7.5 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNrvBE).  The  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  concurred  in  this 
amendment  and  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  we  are  both  willing  to  accept  it  in 
ita  present  form. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference, but  may  I  say  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  would  Uke 
to  have  done  more,  because  this  is  an 
exciting  program  under  the  regional 
medical  program.  The  pilot  operations 
are  very  interesting  and  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful we  shaU  urge  a  great  deal  more 
emphasis  on  them  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Washington  very  much.  I  repeat, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  are  just 
as  Interested  in  this  issue  as  I  am,  I 
know  that  all  In  the  medical  field  will 
be  very  much  pleased  to  follow  their 
lead. 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Joining  with  Senators  jAvrrs 
and  Yonnc  of  North  Dakota  in  support- 
ing the  amendment  to  H.R.  18515  the 
appropriaUon  for  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies,  which 
would  provide  for  »7.000,000  in  ear- 
marked funds  in  the  regional  medical 
program  for  a  "start-up"  program  for 
the  field  of  kidney  disease. 

I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  which 
passed  this  year,  now  Public  I*w  91- 
515.  to  extend  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  major  new  provisions 
of  Public  Law  91-515  is  the  addition  of 
kidney  disease  to  the  regional  medical 
program  and  the  providing  of  $15  000  000 
in  specific  authorized  funds  to  assist  In 
a  balanced  overall  attack  on  kidney  dis- 
ease. The  amendment  offered  today  pro- 
vides $7,500,000  for  this  purpose  The 
amount  is  roughly  prorated  as  to  the 


number  of  months  remaining  in  the  fis- 
cal year. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that: 

Kidney  disease  Is  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  among  our  citizens  imder 
25  years  of  age: 

Over  26,000  Americans  need  the  artl- 
flclal kidney  machine  and/or  a  trans- 
plantation to  maintain  life,  yet  only  one 
in  nine  are  receiving  this  treatment  to- 
day: 

Kidney  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of 
absenteeism  from  work  among  American 
women. 

The  sad  fact  of  these  statistics  is  that 
something  can  be  done  If  a  reasonable 
level  of  support  Is  offered  for  a  kidney 
disease  program  in  the  regional  medical 
network.  Further,  I  am  Impressed  with 
the  dramatic  advances  that  have  been 
made  In  the  kidney  research  field  and 
are  now  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the 
American  people.  The  preservation  of 
cadaver  kidneys  Is  now  pos.slble  up  to 
50  hours.  The  techniques  of  tissue  typ- 
ing have  been  greatly  refined.  The  costs 
of  the  artificial  kidney  treatment  and 
transplantation  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  rejection  rate  In  cadaver  kid- 
ney transplants  Is  being  reduced  each 
year.  All  of  these  advances  lead  me  to 
predict  that  the  medical  community 
concerned  with  kidney  disease  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  delivering  service  to  the 
great  bulk  of  people  who  suffer  from 
chronic  and  end-stage  renal  disea.se. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  does  not 
add  new  funds  to  this  appropriation  bill, 
but  only  earmarks  funds  to  establish  a 
kidney  disease  program  In  the  regional 
medical  program. 

For  those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who 
have  supported  health  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  years,  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  a  major  disease  category  make 
great  advances  In  the  field  of  delivery. 
I  think  we  can  do  no  less  than  support 
the  effort  of  these  dedicated  people  who 
have  made  the  research  breakthrough 
and  now  want  to  see  the  American  people 
the  chief  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  13,  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  a  colon  and  add  tbe  lollowlng:  Pro- 
vidat  further.  That  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated »7,D0O.0O0  shaU  be  avaUable  for  re- 
search, training  and  deroonatratlon  projects 
In  the  Held  of  kidney  dlMase." 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    1008 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amenament  No.  1068  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  4?.  line  1.  strike  out  "$894- 
400,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $2- 
245,500,000",  and  Insert  after  •■Providal  " 
the  foUowIng:   "That  of  such  amount 


$802,000,000  shall  be  for  work  and  train- 
ing programs  under  parts  A.  B,  and  E  of 
title  I  of  such  Act  pursuant  to  delegation 
arrangements  under  section  602(d)  of 
such  Act  and  $398,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  Project  Headstart  program  under 
section  222' a)  (1)  of  such  Act  pursuant 
to  delegation  arrangements  under  sec- 
tion 602id)  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
further,". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  beginning 
with  the  word  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  on  line  11  through  the  word  "of" 
on  line  13  and  strike  out  all  beginning 
with  the  word  "appropriated"  on  line  14 
through  the  word  "shall"  on  line  15  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "to". 

Strike  out  all  beginning  with  the  colon 
on  line  23  of  page  2  through  the  last  word 
on  line  10  of  page  3. 

On  page  25,  strike  out  lines  16  through 
20. 

On  page  33.  stiike  out  lines  14  through 
17,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
$7,417,000." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  comprehensive  and  Important 
amendment.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
debate  It.  I  think  that  Senators  should 
be  advised  that  It  Is  being  considered. 

It  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  Senators  Bayh.  Bbooke,  Chcrch, 
Cranston,  Goodill,  Harbis.  Hart,  Ken- 
nidy,  mcgovehn,  mondale,  moskie, 
Nelson,  Pell.  Yarborodoh. 

The  point  of  the  amendment  Is  that 
it  seeks  to  increase  appropriations  for 
the  poverty  program  up  to  the  basic 
amount  which  Is  authorized,  and  seeks 
also  to  deal  with  the  question  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  OtBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  rather  than  to  break  down, 
as  yet.  this  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  latter  Is  a  technical 
question  which  the  committee  has  dealt 
with  in  its  report  and  which  we  have 
dealt  with  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  explain 
that  the  full  basic  authorized  amount  is 
$3,295,500,  but  $50  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated in  respect  of  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  and,  therefore,  that  the 
52,245.500  is  the  basic  authorized 
amount.  Our  amendment  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  amount  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee by  $181,600,000. 

May  1  say  that  I  happen  to  be  vei-y. 
very  close  to  both  Senators  who  are 
in  charge  of  this  measure  on  the  floor  In 
a  personal  sense.  I  do  not  In  any  way 
raise  the  remotest  question  that  they 
have  not  done  all  they  could  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  their 
hearts  are  not  in  this  as  much  as  mine, 
or  any  other  Member.  Nothing  would 
have  pleased  them  more  than  If  they 
could  have  provided  the  full  basic 
amount.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  I  wish 
to  be  the  flrst  one  to  testify  to  this  be- 
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cause  I  know  It  from  personal  knowledge. 
It  Is  making  and  adjusting  the  priorities 
within  the  bill,  within  the  whole  na- 
tional budgetary  establishment.  This  Is 
not  an  Inappreciable  sum  of  money 
that  is  Involved.  So  let  me  make  It 
ciystal  clear  to  all  those  interested  in 
increasing  this  amount — and  a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  obviously 
are — that  I  consider  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mackusoni  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) have  rendei-ed  magnlflcent  service 
to  that  very  i^use  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  brought  the  committee  along 
as  far  as  It  has  gone.  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  I  how  tough  that  is.  The 
responsibility  must  now  be  shared  by  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  without  in  any  way 
engaging  In  an  adversary  proceeding 
as  between  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
ourselves. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
now  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum In  order  to  advise  Senators  that  this 
very  Important  matter  is  about  to  be 
debated. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor does  that,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a 
very  complicated  matter.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  we  have 
the  figures  now.  this  amendment  would 
add  $181,600,000  to  the  bill:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  AU  of  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  one  part  of  the  amendment  in 
which  the  Senator  suggests  that  of  the 
$181  million.  $59  million  is  for  Headstart. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct,  bringing 
It  up  to  the  full  earmarked  authorization 
of  $319  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  already  added 
$17.7  miUlon  to  Headstart.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
even  with  the  $17.7  million  we  added 
over  the  last  year's  budget,  Headstart 
would  still  be  $11  million  or  $12  million 
short  this  year,  or  will  be;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  That  is  the  admin- 
istration's figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  the  admin- 
istration's figure,  yes.  not  ours.  So  that 
for  Headstart  we  are  talking  about  $59 
million  that  the  Senator  suggests  In  his 
amendment,  and  at  least  $11  or  $12  mil- 
lion is  needed  just  to  keep  the  Headstart 
program  going  at  the  same  level  of 
activity  as  last  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  as  against  the  $17.7  million  we  already 
put  in.  which  would  bring  the  total  to 
$13  million  more  than  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  there  Is  $11  mil- 
lion or  $12  million  that  may  be  needed. 
So.  if  we  add  that,  that  would  be  $29  or 
$30  million  Instead  of  $59  million.  Is  that 
a  reasonable  round  figure? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Again.  I  speak  in  no  sense  in  an  adver- 
sary way.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  wheth- 
er be  would  like  to  see  this  amendment 


voted  on  as  a  unit.  If  so,  It  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Includes  $7,417,000  for  the 
conference  on  children  and  youth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  not  a  new 
item? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  an  item  that  Is  in 
the  bill,  as  I  understand  It.  Let  us  un- 
ravel that  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  added. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  that  is  not  added. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  an  item  that 
Is  in  the  bill.  But  the  Senator  drew  the 
language  specifically  to  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  the  Senator 
has  some  further  additions  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  manpower  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  brings  manpower 
training  up  to  the  administration's  fig- 
ure. They  are  effective,  as  I  understand 
It.  only  In  continuing  the  practice  by 
which  OEO  delegates  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  broad  policy 
question  Involved  is  a  serious  one  that 
the  Senator  and  our  committee  gave  ser- 
ious consideration  to.  I  think  that  this 
Is  an  imwholesome  practice,  to  appro- 
priate money  to  one  agency  which  then 
turns  it  over  to  another  agency  to  ad- 
minister. 

We  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
the  agency  that  was  going  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  come  down  and  ask  for 
their  own  funds.  We  would  then  appro- 
priate the  money  to  them  directly. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  we  might  los;  $20  to  $30 
million  by  this  switch  and  the  inefficiency 
inherent  In  this  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  an 
appropriate  element  of  debate.  We  do  not 
lose  any  money.  On  the  contrary,  we  gain 
in  a  continuation  of  the  programs.  That 
is  why  we  did  it  this  way.  I  am  on  the 
committee  that  authorized  it.  I  am  the 
ranking  RepubUcan  member. 

We  believe  there  is  a  period  of  transi- 
tion in  which  the  OEO  will  have  primary 
responsibility.  That  is  highly  desirable.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  money.  It  does 
not  change  the  money,  but  It  does  change 
the  way  in  which  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram Is  run. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  we  had 
considerable  debate  on  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Incidentally,  the  authorizing  legislation 
runs  out  next  year.  We  decided  that  a 
transition  period  was  required. 

I  will  make  a  case,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  It  will  have  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  We 
should  not  change  the  track  upon  which 
this  thing  Is  run  untU  we  change  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  recast  it.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  allowed  a  few  years 
of  transition.  This  could  be  the  final  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  on 
yesterday  made  it  perfectly  clear  in  our 
opening  statements  that  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  changing  the  authorization 
for  the  OEO  or  the  other  agencies,  or 
the  actual  operation  of  these  programs 
as  they  relate  to  the  worthy  recipients. 


But  when  the  Senator  refers  to  chang- 
ing the  track,  he  Is  right.  We  should  put 
It  on  a  main  line  and  get  it  out  of  the 
switehyard. 

We  did  appropriate  money  for  the 
OEO  and  for  the  Headstart  programs. 
However,  it  is  pretty  confusing  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  one  agency  and  find 
it  turned  over  to  another  agency  for  ad- 
ministration. That  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  authorizing  legislation.  This  was  a 
matter  of  policy  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  abolish  the  children's 
bureau  and  put  it  in  this  other  olGce, 
and  turn  the  money  over  to  them. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the 
job  training  program. 

We  appropriate  money  to  the  OEO 
and  then  the  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
ministers the  program.  We  think  this  is 
bad  practice.  There  should  be  a  transi- 
tion period,  yes.  However,  last  year  they 
promised  us  they  were  going  to  bring  up 
the  appropriation  request  In  the  depart- 
ments that  were  going  to  administer 
the  programs.  They  did  not  do  It.  That 
is  why  we  did  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  very 
suitable  subject  for  debate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  piously 
said  they  would  do  it  next  year.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  knows  how  often 
that  happens. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coii-sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  five  separate  Issues, 
according  to  the  Parliamentarian's  an- 
alysis, which  are  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

The  first  issue  occurs  in  the  text  of 
the  amendment,  amendment  No.  1068, 
on  page  1.  line  1,  up  to  and  including 
page  2.  line  4. 

The  second  issue  occurs  at  page  2,  lines 
5  to  9,  inclusive. 

The  third  Issue  occurs  on  page  3,  lines 
10  and  11. 

The  fourth  Issue  is  on  page  2.  line  12. 

And  the  fifth  issue  is  at  page  2,  lines 
13  to  15. 

Mr.  President.  I  originally  suggested 
that  I  would  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  consider  them  en  bloc.  I  under- 
stand exception  Is  taken  to  that.  There- 
fore, I  withhold  that  request.  I  assume 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will.  In  due 
course,  decide  exactly  how  he  wants  to 
deal  with  them  separately,  but  I  flag  the 
separations  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that.  The  Senator  can  bring 
them  up  in  any  order  he  wishes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  the  flrst  item  In  due 
course,  which  is  on  page  1,  line  1,  to  page 
2,  line  4,  inclusive. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
It  is  necessary  that  a  Senator  demand  a 
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division,  and  I  do  demand  a  division  of 
the  amendment  Into  exactly  tbose  five 
items  that  have  been  very  dearly  out- 
lined by  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  «ill  be  so  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  at  approximately 
1  o'cloclc  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill  will  be  taken  up  and  become 
the  pending  order  of  business  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  have  a  litue 
idea   of    time,   so   Senators   can   guide 
themselves? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  We  will  have  to 
see  how  it  goes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  way  of  know- 
ing? In  other  words,  this  bill  will  be  set 
aside? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Yes,   because    the 

conference  report  is  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  majority  leader 

has  no  idea  as  to  how  long  it  will  take? 

Iti.  MANSFIEUD.  No.  but  if  I  get  an 

Indication  I  will  let  the  Senator  know. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  i.'i  important  to  know 

whether  this  matter  will  go  over  until 

tomorrow. 

Would  the  majority  leader  find  it 
convenient — perhaps  the  manager  of  the 
bill  would,  too — if  we  could  agree  on  a 
time  limitation  for  debate  of  the  first 
item  in  this  amendment,  which  is  really 
the  decisive  one? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  That  is  the  Bead- 
start? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  Head- 
start,  and  the  increase  In  amount.  Once 
that  is  decided,  I  believe  the  others  will 
be  very  fimple. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  no.  That  puts 
everything  back  into  OEO? 
Mr,JAVrrs.Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
that.  I  think  we  CEin  get  to  some  agree- 
ment on  Headstart,  but  when  the  Sen- 
ator divides  it  that  way,  it  undoes  what 
the  committee  unanimously  did. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  go  ahead. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  on  the  Head- 
start  amounts  we  could  come  to  some 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  long  as  we  are.  In  a 
sense,  speaking  with  each  other  in  the 
expecution  of  trying  to  do  something 
about  that,  might  we  come  lo  some  agree- 
ment on  the  manpower  training 
amounts? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  looked 
into  that.  That  is  something  new  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  It  relates  to  various  cate- 
gories, including  summer  jobs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  I  ought  to  reiterate 
my  announcement  that  at  the  hour  of 
approximately  1  o'clock  debate  will  begin 
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on  the  conference  reiwrt  on  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  we  could  agree  to  some 
limitation  on  some  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, would  the  Senator  be  Inclined  to 
agree  to  let  us  complete  action  on  that 
part  of  It — say  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  limitation  on  No.  5. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  does  not  even  rep- 
resent a  difference  between  us.  It  is  just 
a  statement  of  fact.  That  is  not  in  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  put 
Headstart  in  the  other  part. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  Headstart,  devolu- 
tion of  authority,  and  the  manpower 
training  funds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  checked 
the  manjwwer  training.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  sent  this  proposal  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  other  Departments, 
and  they  could  not  understand  it,  them- 
selves, and  they  sent  us  back  a  letter  that 
we  could  not  understand.  So  we  have  had 
a  Uttle  problem  sorting  out  these  addi- 
tional amoimts  and  understanding  ex- 
actly what  is  done  to  each  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
will  come  in  20  minutes.  Outside  of  part 
No.  S,  I  cannot  imagine  one  division  of 
the  amendment  that  will  be  terminated 
In  20  minutes.  So  we  might  as  well  get 
going  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill  now  as  to  take  20  minutes  and 
still  have  nothing  resolved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  quorum  call  it  will  be 
the  intent  to  bring  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment  at  page  2.  lines  13  to  IS. 
It  gives  an  Impression,  on  superficial 
reading,  that  some  intention  is  contained 
there  to  give  $7,417,000  to  a  single  con- 
ference. There  is  no  such  intention,  Mr. 
President. 

I  therefore  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  by  striking  out  what  is  now 
contained  in  the  amendment  at  page  2, 
lines  13  to  15,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

On  p&ge  33,  strike  Unas  II  to  17.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tliereof  the  foUowlng: 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, section  4SM  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  tlie  Act  of  April  9,  1013  <42  U.8.C. 
191)  and  for  partial  support  of*  White  HouM 
Conlerence  on  ChUdren  and  Youth,  a?  417- 
000. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 


The 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES  AND 
POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYiiE)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  <S.  2108)  to  pro- 
mote public  health  and  welfare  by  ex- 
panding. Improving,  and  better  coordi- 
nating the  family  planning  services  and 
population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacthag  clause,  and  insert: 

SHOBT  Tm.B 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pamlly  P'anning  Services  and  Population 
Research  A-t  of  1870". 

DECLAXATION   OF   POBPOSX 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  ot  this  Act — 
(1)    to   assist   In   malctng   comprehensive 


voluntary  family  planning  services  readily 
available  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
ices; 

(2)  to  coordinate  domestic  population  and 
family  planning  research  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  to  Improve  administrative  and  opera- 
tional supervision  of  domestic  family  plan- 
ning services  and  of  population  research  pro- 
grams related  to  such  services; 

(*)  to  enable  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  to  plan  and  develop  comprehensive 
programs  of  family  planning  services; 

(&)  to  develop  and  make  readily  available 
Information  (Including  educational  mate- 
rials) on  family  planning  and  population 
growth  to  all  persons  desiring  such  Informa- 
tion; 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  service  programs  and 
of  population  research; 

(7)  to  assist  In  providing  trained  man- 
power needed  to  effectively  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  population  research  and  family 
planning  services;   and 

(8)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  m  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  a  primary  focus  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  population  research  and  famUy  plan- 
ning, through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OmCX   or    POPULATION    AFTAIKS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  There  U  esubllshed  within  the 
Departmen;  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  or  Populaticr.  Affairs  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  ^>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  Affairs  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
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■Hid  Scientific  Affairs.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secret&ry  tot  Population  ARatrs  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(b>  The  Secretary  1b  authorized  to  provide 
the  Office  or  Population  Affairs  with  such 
full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
with  the  services  of  such  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  It  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and 
functions. 

FX'NCnONS    or    THK    DEPUTT    assistant    8SCU- 
TABT    rOE    POPULATION    APPAIKS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  utUiae  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs — 

( 1 )  to  administer  all  Federal  laws  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility and  which  provide  for  or  au- 
thorize the  making  of  grants  or  contracts 
related  to  population  research  and  family 
planning  programs; 

(3)  to  administer  ana  be  responsible  for 
all  population  and  family  planning  research 
cRrrlea  on  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  supported 
by  the  Department  throUj?h  grants  to,  or 
contracts  with,  entitles  and  individuals; 

(3)  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
uon  pertaining  to  domestic  and  interna- 
tional population  research  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  for  use  by  all  Interested 
persona  and  public  and  private  entities: 

(4)  to  provide  a  liaison  with  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  relating 
U)  population  research  and  family  planning; 

(5)  to  provide  or  support  training  for  nec- 
essary manpower  for  domestic  programs  of 
population  research  and  family  planning 
programs  of  ser\-ice  and  research:  and 

(6)  to  coordinate  and  be  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  other  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  programs  re- 
lated to  population  research  and  family 
planning  anl  to  make  periodic  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary. 

PLANS   AND   SEPOarS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  month!;  after 
the  date  of  enactment  ol  this  Aci  the  Secre- 
tary Bhal.  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  set- 
ting forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  for  extension  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  persons  desiring  such 
services,  for  family  planntn?  and  population 
research  programs,  for  training  of  necessary 
manpower  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  responsibility,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
other  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
dicate on  a  phased  basis — 

( 1 1  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  served 
by  family  planning  programs  under  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other 
Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secretary  has  re- 
sponsibility, the  types  of  family  planning 
and  population  growth  Information  and  edu- 
cational materials  to  be  developed  under 
such  laws  and  how  they  will  be  Q\ade  avail- 
able, the  research  goals  to  be  reached  under 
such  laws,  and  the  manpower  to  be  trained 
under  such  laws; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  person- 
nel requlrementa  needed  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives; and 

(3)  the  steps  to  be  Uken  to  establish  a 
systematic  reporting  system  capable  of 
yielding  comprehensive  data  on  which  serv- 
ice figures  and  program  evaluations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  based. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  1,  1972,  and  on 
or  before  each  January  1  thereafter  for  a 
period  five  years,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall — 

(1)  compare  results  achieved  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  objectives 
established  for  such  year  under  the  plan. 

(2)  indicate  steps  being  taken  to  achieve 
the  objective   during    the   remalolng   fiscal 


years  of  the  plan  and  any  revisions  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  objectives;  and 

(3)  make  recommendaUona  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  oft  admlnlstra- 
tlve  action  necessary  or  desirable  In  carry- 
ing out  the  plan. 

AUEN0UENT8   TO   POBUC   HEALTH 
SCaVICS    ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Titles  I  to  ZX"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Titles  I  to  X.- 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (68  Stat.  682). 
as  amended,  Ls  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  1001  through  1014  (as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1101 
through,  1114  respectively. 

(c>    The   Public   Health   Service   Act    (42 
U.S.C..  ch.  6A)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  title  IX  the  following  new  title: 
'TITLE  X— POPULATION  RESEARCH  AND 
VOLUNTARY    FAMILY    PLANNING    PRO- 
GRAMS 

"PaOJECT    GSAKTS    AND   CONTRACTS    FOB 
PAMILT   PLANNING  SEBVICES 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  T^e  Secretary  Is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration ot  voluntary  family  planning 
projects. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracu  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  number  of  patients  to  be  served, 
the  extent  to  which  family  planning  serv- 
ices are  needed  locally,  the  relative  need  of 
the  applicant,  and  lu  capacity  to  make  rapid 
and  effective  use  of  such  assistance. 

"(ci  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  &20.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  MO.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  and  t60.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1973. 

"FOBMULA    caAtrrS    TO    STATES    FOR    FAMILY 
PLANNING    sea  VICES 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  from  allotments  made  un- 
der subsection  (b),  to  State  health  authori- 
ties to  assist  in  planning,  establishing,  main- 
taining, coordinating,  and  evaluating  family 
planning  services.  No  grant  may  be  made  to 
a  State  health  authority  under  this  section 
unless  such  authority  has  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Secretary,  a  State  plan 
for  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  family  planning  services. 

"(b)  The  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  and  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granu  un- 
der this  section,  they  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  tlS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973:  and  •20,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

"TRAINING    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entitles  and  to  make  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  Individuals  to 
provide  the  training  for  personnel  to  carry 
out  family  planning  service  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  or  1002. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  »3,000,000  for  tb* 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971:  93.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
and  94.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973. 

"RBSRAECa   GRANTS   AMD   CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  research 
in  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  develop- 
ment, behavioral,  and  program  Implementa- 
tion fields  related  to  family  planning  and 
population,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  lo 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  privnie 
entitles  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  Individuals  for 
projects  for  research  and  research  training 
In  such  fields. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tZo.OOO.CKX)  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  930.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
and  940.000000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1973. 

"INFORMATIONAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL    MATERIALS 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entities  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entitles  and  Individuals  to 
assist  in  developing  and  making  available 
family  planning  and  population  growth  in- 
formation (Including  educational  materials i 
to  all  persons  desiring  such  information  (or 
materials) . 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granu  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorleed  to  be  appropriated  9750.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  91,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073:  and 
91.260.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973. 

"REGULATIONS    AND    PATAIZMTS 

"Sec,  1006.  (a)  Grants  and  contracts  made 
vmder  this  title  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
promulagte. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  title  aball  be  pay- 
able in  such  installments  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  grants 
will  be  effectively  utiUaed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  made. 

"(c)  A  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  section  1001  or  1003  for  a 
family  planning  service  project  or  program 
only  upon  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that^ 

"(1)  priority  will  b*  given  In  such  project 
or  program  to  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
to  persons  from  low-income  families:  and 

"(2)  no  charge  will  be  made  In  such 
project  or  program  for  services  provided  to 
any  person  from  a  low-income  family  except 
to  the  extent  tliat  payment  will  be  made  by 
a  third  party  ( including  a  governmeni 
agency)  which  is  authcnlzed  or  is  under  legal 
obligation  to  pay  such  charge. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'low-Income  family'  shall  be  defined  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  such  criteria  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

"VOLUNTARY    PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1007.  The  acceptance  by  any  Individ- 
ual of  family  planning  services  or  family 
planning  or  population  growth  information 
(Including  educational  materials)  provided 
through  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
(whether  by  grant  or  contract!  shall  be  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  be  a  pr«requlalte  to 
eliglbiuiy  for  no  receipt  of  any  other  semce 
or  assistance  from,  or  to  participation  In. 
any  other  program  of  the  entity  or  individ- 
ual that  provided  such  service  or  Information. 
"pROHtarrioN  or  abortion 

"Sec.  1006,  None  of  the  funds  approprlRted 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  in  programs 
where  a  bort  ion  Is  a  me  t  hod  of  f ami  ly 
planning." 

And  strike  out  the  preamble. 
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Mr.  yARBOROtJOH.  Mr.  Preildent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S  2108  and  ask  for  a  corference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  2  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chatr  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  McIntym)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yarbobodch,  Mr.  Wuliahs 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  KofNcsY,  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Mr.  Eacutton.  Mr.  Crahstom,  Mr. 
HocHES,  Mr.  DojONiCK.  Mr.  Javus,  Mr. 
Pkodtt,  and  Mr.  SAxn  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBORO0GR  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARBaHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  HILARY  SANDO- 
VAL AS  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  learned  of  the  resignation  of  Hilary 
Sandoval  as  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor. I  have  known  Mr.  Sandoval  as  one 
genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
American  small  business,  and  I  hope  for 
him  continued  success  in  the  future. 

I  hope  tliat  in  selecting  Mr.  Sandoval's 
successor.  President  Nixon  will  appoint  a 
man  who  is  an  aggressive,  determined 
advocate  for  the  small  and  independent 
businessman  of  America.  I  mu.st  say  that 
I  am  concerned  about  reports  which, 
frankly,  are  nothing  new  in  Goverruuent 
of  a  plan  to  merge  the  Small  Business 
Administration  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  believe  it  Is  imjjeraUve  that 
the  SBA  continue  as  an  independent 
agency  which  can  speak  with  a  free  and 
unrestricted  voice  in  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  American  small 
business.  Naturally,  I  shall  oppose  vigor- 
ously, as  I  have  in  the  past,  any  plan 
which  would  impair  the  mdependence  of 
the  SBA.  In  addition,  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  seeking  the  views  of  the  new 
Administrator  when  he  is  appointed  and 
comes  before  the  Senate  for  conflrmaUon 
regarding  this  most  Important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYSE>,  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  believe  that 
he  shares  my  views. 

Many  times  in  the  past  moves  have 
been  made— in  fact  there  was  an  eBfort 
made  right  at  the  beginning— to  make 
the  Small  Business  Administraticm  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Congress  decided— and  decided  wise- 
ly—at the  beginning,  that  it  should  be 
an  mdependent  agency  to  which  the 
small  busmessmen  of  America  could  look. 
With  repeated  efforts  since  that  Ume  to 
place  It  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 


Congress  has  taken  the  same  attitude.  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  and 
that  any  move  to  merge  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Into  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  meet  with  failure. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  also,  in  this 
connection — and  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  MclN- 
TYRi),  Is  likewise  interested  In  this,  as 
all  Senators  are.  becau-se  it  applies  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — that  I  am  sure  every- 
one has  seen  the  statements  in  the  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  completely  out  of  funds 
and  that  every  SBA  office  in  the  Umted 
States  has  been  closed  down,  with  no 
ability  to  function  further,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  reached  the  limit  of  the  cefl- 
ing  Congress  placed  upon  it. 

This  may  not  seem  like  much  to  some 
people,  but  I  know  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds, in  fact  thousands,  of  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Nation  today 
who  have  applications  pending  before  the 
SBA,  or  they  want  to  file  applications 
there,  and  they  cannot  do  so. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Orsvil  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  instances  in  my  own  State  in 
which  serious  situations  have  prevailed 
Into  which  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  not  been  able  to  movt  in  order 
to  help, 

I  have  not  talked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclKTTu)  about  this,  but  I  have 
intended  to  do  so.  I  have  suggested  that 
the  staff  of  our  committee  prepare  a 
joint  resolution  that  would  Increase  the 
ceiling  on  funds  for  the  SBA.  In  fact.  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—I  would  have  talked  with  him 
about  this  matter  carUer,  had  I  seen 
him — that  I  have  suggested  a  i»ll  be 
taken  in  the  committee  to  see  whether  it 
cannot  be  reported  unanimously,  or  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate,  too, 
in  order  to  get  action  forthwith.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  agrees  with  that.  I  hope  that 
he  does.  He  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  will  vigorously  push  for  this 
in  this  short  session  of  Congress — I  would 
say.  within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  McDfTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield  briefly.  I  join  in  the  kmd  remarks 
he  has  expressed  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
concerning  Mr.  Sandoval.  I  read  In  the 
newspaper  the  other  day  where  he  had 
been  hospitalized.  We  all  feel  that  he  has 
tried  hard  to  do  a  good  job  for  SBA. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sudden  shortage  of 
funds  in  SBA.  We  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  House  committee  and  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  joining  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  what  he  Is 
now  suggesting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  a  fine  record.  It  has  al- 
ways been,  seemingly,  under  the  gun  of 
possible  absorption  into  the  Commerce 
Department.  I  think  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency let  Mr.  Sandoval  know  very,  very 
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strongly  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
when  he  was  approved,  that  If  he  felt  the 
warm  or  the  cold  hand  of  the  Commerce 
Secretary  on  his  shoulder,  so  to  speak,  he 
get  right  up  and  talk  to  us,  because  we 
want  to  continue  the  SBA  as  an  inde- 
pendent, separate,  and  strong  agency 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  his  com- 
ments. Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Sandoval  did 
cooperate.  He  promised  us  in  the  begin- 
ning that  he  would  do  everything  he 
could. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  year  or 
so  ago  an  effort  was  being  made  to  trans- 
fer SBA  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Mr.  Sandoval  said  that  if  such  a  pro- 
posal by  the  administration  was  put  for- 
ward, he  would  resign  from  his  position 
as  Administrator,  that  he  did  not  Intend 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

MR.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1970 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  dlsagreemg  votes  of  the  tMO 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  18546)  to  establish  im- 
proved programs  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  dairy  product;, 
woo:,  wheat,  leed  grains,  cotton,  ani 
other  commodities,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ORAvn) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  12,  1970,  pages 
36132-36141,  Concmssionai.  Record.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  conference  report.  The  re- 
port was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees — the  vote  was  four  in  favor 
and  three  against — and  by  all  of  the 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  In  the 
Senate  now  for  almost  34  yeare.  This  Is 
the  first  time  during  my  career  that  I 
attended  a  conference  in  which  tht  con- 
ferees did  not  act  freely.  In  my  book,  the 
House  conferees  In  particular,  as  well  as 
the  Senate  conferees,  were  more  or  less 
dominated  by  the  Executive,  So,  I  say 
that  the  conference  was  not  a  free  con- 
ference between  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate. 
We  spent  almost  3  weeks  trying  to  ad- 
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just  the  dlfler«ices  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  We  came  to  an 
agreement  during  that  period  of  time  on 
all  of  the  titles  of  the  bill  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cotton.  At  least  2  weeks  were 
required  for  the  conferees  to  be  aKe  to 
adjust  the  main  differences  on  the  titles 
dealing  with  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
and  wheat.  Now  and  then  the  big  Issues 
dealing  with  cotton  were  mentioned  but 
not  agreed  to — and  there  was  not  even  an 
attempt  to  accept  them — until  the  day 
before  the  majority  of  ihe  conferees 
signed  the  report. 

Mr.  Fresldeot,  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  the  Senate  in  sarong  that  I 
do  not  find  much  difference  between  the 
provlsloiis  of  the  present  law  and  the 
conference  report  as  far  as  the  titles 
dealing  with  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains  are  concerned. 

With  respect  to  wheat  the  main  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  present  law  in  apportioning  acre- 
age the  secretary  has  guidelines:  that 
is.  the  minimum  quota  for  wheat  was  not 
to  be  less  than  1  billion  bushels  and  the 
acres  necessary  to  produce  that  amount 
were,  of  course,  fixed  by  the  secretary, 
depending  upon  the  annual  production  of 
the  years  before. 

Under  the  present  conference  report 
the  wheat  growers  are  more  or  less  per- 
mitted to  plant  as  much  wheat  as  they 
choose  after  setting  aside  from  their 
cropland  not  in  excess  of  13.3  million 
acres  for  1971,  and  for  the  next  2  years, 
that  is,  1972  and  1973.  the  requirement 
is  that  up  to  IS  million  acres  be  set  aside. 
On  the  rest  of  the  land  available  the 
farmers  can  plant  as  much  wheat  as  they 
desire. 

Now,  under  the  present  law  the  sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  pay  full  parity 
for  that  part  of  the  production  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  That  provision  re- 
mains in  the  conference  report,  as  It  Is 
now  in  the  present  law  except  that  there 
is  a  minimum  of  535  million  bushels.  The 
loan  level  Is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  tl  .25 
a  bushel. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  corn  provi- 
sions, I  believe  the  present  conference  re- 
port treats  com  a  little  better  than  it 
is  treated  under  present  law.  Under  the 
present  law  a  farmer  is  paid  not  to  plant 
in  order  to  reduce  surpluses,  and  the  loan 
level  has  no  minimum  fixed  figure.  Total 
price  support  is  fixed  at  a  minimnm  of 
65%  of  parity  on  the  permitted  acres. 
But  under  the  conference  report,  the 
minimum  loan  fixed  is  Si  per  bushel  with 
more  or  less  a  guarantee  of  $1.35  a  bushel 
or  70  percent  of  parity,  whichever  Is  the 
higher.  That  70  percent  applies  to  the 
first  2  years  only,  but  as  to  the  third  year 
it  Is  reduced  to  68  percent.  That  is  better 
than  the  provision  in  the  present  law 
which  sets  the  minimum  at  65  percent. 
So  all  in  all  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  Senate  that  on  wheat,  com  and 
other  feed  grain  provisions  of  tlie  confer- 
ence report,  I  think  the  farmer  will  fare 
better. 

The  only  difference — and  it  may  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  because  by  set- 
ting aside  only  the  13  3  million  acres  for 
the  first  year  and  15  mlllian  acres  the 
second  year  they  will  be  permitted  to 
plant  all  the  rest  of  their  land  to  wheat 


and  receive  the  payments  I  have  Just 
suggested — is  that  it  may  mean  that 
wheat  will  move  from  the  areas  of  the 
country  where  it  Is  planted  in  large  quan- 
tities and  it  is  one  of  the  main  crops, 
to  States  where  they  plant  wheat  now 
and  then  simply  to  liave  the  ground  oc- 
cupied. 

As  I  said,  that  is  a  difference  and  it 
may  be  that  unless  the  farmers  take 
care  and  do  not  devote  too  much  land  to 
wheat,  we  many  end  up  with  surpluses 
which  will  doubtless  affect  the  prices  very 
seriously,  as  we  know  has  happened  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  enacted  the 
1965  act  the  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to 
pay  farmers  not  to  plant  in  order  to  re- 
duce enormous  surpluses  that  were  then 
in  existence  In  all  of  the  three  commod- 
ities that  we  are  dealing  with  at  present. 
In  1965  we  had  almost  85  million  tons 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  which  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  normal  carryover.  At 
the  end  of  4  years  under  the  present  law 
that  surplus  was  reduced  to  around  40 
million  tons,  which  is  considered  a  rea- 
sonable carryover. 

In  respect  to  wheat,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  1.3  billion  bushels,  as  I  recall  the  flg- 
mes.  Today  that  surplus  has  been  cut 
down  to  about  900  million  bushels,  which 
is  considered  only  a  little  more  than  a 
normal  carryover. 

In  respect  to  cotton,  in  1966  the  carry- 
over was  almost  17  million  bales.  Now  it 
is  only  about  5.7  million  bales. 

The  law  that  is  now  on  the  statute 
lX)oks  was  enacted  by  lis  with  a  view  to 
reducing  those  surpluses  to  normalcy 
and  it  has  more  or  less  succeeded.  In  or- 
der to  attain  that  goal,  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  better  to  pay  the  farmers  not  to 
plant  than  to  have  them  plant  and  then 
Increase  the  surpluses  and  pay  storage 
costs  on  the  carrying  of  such  surpluses. 

The  bill  as  provided  In  the  conference 
report  reverses  that  law  In  that,  as  to 
the  three  crops  that  we  are  considering, 
the  aim  is  not  to  pay  when  the  land  is 
not  planted  to  the  crop.  This,  of  course, 
appUes  primarily,  I  may  say,  to  cotton, 
because,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains,  those  commodities  are 
planted  on  a  voluntary  basis.  No  effort  la 
made  to  curtail  the  planting  as  to  any 
of  the  three  crops.  The  farmer  may  go 
into  the  program  If  he  deidres,  without 
any  compulsion. 

This  is  a  significant  change  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  which  has  been  under  controls 
for  many  years  now — over  30  years.  The 
production  of  cotton  about  30  years  ago 
was  on  42  million  acres  of  land.  The  pres- 
ent law  has  established  a  minimum  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  cotton  of 
16,300.000  acres. 

Being  a  realist,  when  I  presented  the 
title  pertaining  to  cotton  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  cut  back 
on  the  minimum  acres  to  be  planted  to 
cotton  for  the  reason  that  less  cotton  was 
being  used  than  heretofore.  Today,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
fiber  that  is  used  in  the  textile  mills  Is 
cotton,  in  contrast  to  about  60  percent  of 
matimade  fibers. 

Realizing  that,  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  cut  down  the  amount  of 
acres  to  be  planted  to  cotton  from  16.3 


million  acres  to  14.5  million  acres  with  a 
pay  base  of  13.7  million  acres.  The  Sen- 
ate enacted  that  provision  in  the  cotton 
bill. 

In  the  conference,  after  quite  a  bit  of 
deliberation,  we  had  virtually  agreed  to 
reduce  that  figure  to  11.5  million  acres, 
which  would  have  meant  a  decrease  in 
cotton  acreage  from  16.3  million  to  11.5 
million,  or  almost  5  milUon  acres  less 
thar  the  law  now  prorides. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  conferees 
to  actually  deal  with  the  cotton  provi- 
sion, I  made  a  proposal  to  the  conference 
which  I  thought  should  have  carried,  be- 
cause the  day  before  the  conference  re- 
port was  finally  adopted  or  agreed  to, 
the  House  conferees.  I  am  sure,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Memtjer  who  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  would  have  taken  the 
11 ',i  million  acre  provision.  I  felt  that 
that  was  a  good  compromise,  and  I  took 
that  position.  When  I  submitted  it  the 
next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  ranking 
Republican  House  Member,  he  banged  on 
the  table  and  said  that  he  would  not  do 
it,  and  he  stroked  his  breast  and  said: 

1  represent  the  President  and  the  admlnu- 
tratJon,  and  we  siiAll  not  consider  ttut  part 
of  tile  agreement. 

Whereupon,  I  stated  to  the  conference 
that  I  thought  that  was  a  minimum:  that 
we  should  have  it  understood  that  cotton 
would  be  planted  on  at  least  11 1  i  million 
acres  for  the  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

Well,  I  did  my  best  to  carry  through 
that  agreement,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  that  would 
be  incurred  by  tliat  proposal  would  be 
no  greater  than  what  the  House  bill  pro- 
visions would  result  In.  But  instead  of 
submitting  it  and  discussing  it,  as  Is 
usually  the  case,  one  of  the  conferees  on 
the  Senate  side,  desiring  a  bill,  moved 
that  the  Senate  conferees  adopt  the 
House  provisions  on  cotton,  particularly 
vrtth  reference  to  the  amoimt  of  acres 
to  be  planted. 

The  House  provision  provides  for  ll*j 
milUon  acres  for  the  first  year — that  Is. 
1971— but  for  the  years  1972  and  1973 
it  is  left  entirelj-  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  there  was  a 
provision  in  that  bUl  which  provided  U  r 
an  open-end  planting  as  to  cotton,  with- 
out restriction,  but  with  loans  on  this 
overplantlng  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  overplanted. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment— in  fact,  I  am  sure  of  it — by  the 
end  of  1971,  after  the  first  year  of  this 
bill  being  In  effect  as  written,  we  could 
provide  for  11.5  million  acres  of  cotton 
to  be  planted,  but  this  open-end  planting 
would  probably  add  two  to  three,  maybe 
four  million  acres  of  land  to  be  planted  in 
cotton,  and  that,  of  course,  would  cause 
the  surplus  to  increase  overnight.  Should 
that  happen,  as  I  am  sure  it  would,  then 
In  1972  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
empowered  to  lower  the  acreage  to  what- 
ever figure  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
that  the  surplus  not  be  over  a  certain 
amount. 

Under  that  provision  of  the  law,  where 
the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  is  permitted 
to  cut  back  on  the  acres.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  tlic  acreage  would  be  cut 
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back  to  8.5  or  9  million  acres  of  cot- 
ton instead  of  the  11.5  mlUlon  acres  that 
I  (ought  for.  That  will  mean  disaster  to 
the  cotton  growing  section  of  the  Nation, 
the  South. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President.  I  did  all 
I  could  to  have  the  conferees  adopt  a 
more  sensible  bill — one  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  certain  guidelines  to 
go  by.  I  submitted  that  I  was  not  against 
open-end  planting  if  the  planters  of  the 
cotton  »  ere  not  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  way  of  loans,  but  I  was  over- 
ridden in  that  They  would  not  accept 
that.  Instead,  the  open-end  planting  was 
voted  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, so  that  If  this  provision  is  adopt- 
ed. It  simply  means  that  the  larger 
farmers  will  be  able  to  plant  all  they 
wish,  and  no  doubt  be  protected  by  Gov- 
ernment loans.  If  that  occurs,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  again  be  loaded  down  with 
surpluses,  which  we  have  tried  to  get  rid 
of  lor  the  last  several  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  that 
we  accumulated  prior  to  1B65  required 
payments  of  almost  »4  billion. 

Reduced  acreage,  I  repeat,  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  cotton  growing  South. 
It  would  mean  that  many  of  the  smaller 
farmers  would  not  be  able  to  malce  a  go 
of  it.  and  that  many  of  them  might  be 
compelled  to  go  on  the  relief  rolls.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  that  is  going  to  occur,  and 
I  have  R  table  here,  Mr.  President,  to  In- 
dicate the  large  number  of  farmers  who 
are  in  that  position.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  read  them,  but  I  simply  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  at  this  point.  Just  to  in- 
dicate the  large  number  of  small  farmers 
who  will  be  affected  under  this  cotton 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord.  as 
foUows: 

"UKBER  OF  PARTICIP«TINC  FARMS,  AND  NUMBEIi  Of 
fAJMS  WITH  BAStS  OR  ALLOTMENtS  OF  10  ACRES  OR 
tESS,  19(9 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  they  will 
become,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  un- 
able to  produce  enough  to  sustain  their 
families:  and  we  will  find  that  it  would 
have  been  much  cheaper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  the  provision  that  I 
suggested.  If  that  provision  had  been 
adopted,  I  believe  that  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  our  coimtry  could  have  made 
a  go  of  it,  and  produced  enough  cotton 
to  provide  an  ample  amount  for  our 
domestic  use  and  export  needs.  As  it  is 
now,  the  large  farmer,  who  is  able  to 
borrow,  plant  a  large  acreage,  and  put 
a  lot  of  fertilizer  on  is  going  to  plant  in 
excess  of  our  requirements. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of 
something  else:  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  a  large  number  of  cotton 


farmers  in  the  West,  and  some  in  the 
Delta,  are  able  to  sell  much  of  their  cot- 
ton in  advance  of  planting.  They  are 
large  enough  to  produce  a  certain  length 
of  staple  that  the  trade  wants,  and  they 
can  sell  their  cotton  in  advance  at  prob- 
ably 24  to  28  cents  a  pound,  and  make 
a  profit,  particularly  when  tlie  Govern- 
ment protects  them  on  a  good  deal  of 
the  acreage  which  they  will  receive  from 
the  11.5  acre  national  allocation. 

The  smaller  farmer  is  unable  to  cope 
with  that  situation.  It  is  going  to  mean 
that  we  may  be  faced  with  more  sur- 
pluses, and  that,  in  my  mind,  will  be  very 
costly  to  the  Goverimient. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
all  I  could  to  have  a  reasonable  bill  pre- 
sented from  the  conference  to  the  Sen- 
ate: but  as  I  say,  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. We  usually  confer  with  one  an- 
other. The  Senate  conferees  are  supposed 
to  support  the  Senate  version.  But  in  this 
case,  there  was  no  meeting  called  to  make 
a  determinaUon  as  to  what  to  do, 

Mr.  President,  an  hour  before  the  mo- 
tion to  accept  the  House  version  was 
made,  I  did  have  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr.  Eastland),  and  he  agreed  to  the 
suggestion  I  made  to  have  the  minimum 
1 1 .5  million  acres  for  3  years.  But  within 
a  few  hours  thereafter,  RepresenUUve 
Paoe  Belched,  who  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  this  conference,  actually 
dominated  the  conference.  I  am  sure  that 
except  for  him,  the  Rouse  conferees 
would  have  accepted  the  proposal  I 
made.  But  he  got  up  and  hit  his  chest 
and  said : 

I  represent  the  President  and  I  represent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  accept  tills. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  motion  was  made 
to  adopt  the  House  version  as  to  cotton. 

For  that  reason,  Mr,  President,  I  did 
not  sign  the  report,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadoe)  did  not 
sign  it.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Votraoj  did  not 
sign  it.  So  that  we  have  a  conference  re- 
port today  that  is  signed  by  four  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  which  Is  a  majority, 
and  all  the  House  conferees. 

I  submit  that,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  not  support  nor  vote  for 
this  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  certain  correspondence  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  also 
Senate  conferees'  proposals  on  various 
programs  along  with  the  Secretary's  re- 
ply thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dl3>AltTM£NT    OF    AGmiCVLTDKC, 

OmoB  OF  Assistant  SscasTAar, 
V/axhington.  B.C.,  September  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Allfn  J.  Ellcndix, 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry.  V.S.  Senate. 
DiAi  Mi.  CHAniiUN:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  yest«n]ay  tor  an  estimate  of 
ttie  costs  of  a  cotton  set-aside  program  under 
wlilch  tlie  national  base  acreage  allotment 
would  tie  13.2S0.000  acres  for  1971:  11.750,000 
for  J972:  and  lo.eoo.oco  acres  for  1873. 
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Sincerely, 


Clutobo  M.  Hajidin. 

Secretary. 


DcpASTMrNT  OP  Acaicrji.TuaB, 

Office  of  the  Secsctart, 
Washington,  D.C.,   September   30,   1970. 
Ron.  Allen  J.  Ellenoee, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,    U.S.   Senate 
Dea«  Mm.  Chakman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  provisions  which  we 
propose  to  establisli  for  tlie   1971  set-aside 
program  for  wheat. 

We  would  establish  for  the  1971  crop  of 
wheat — 

( 1 1  A  national  domestic  acreage  allotment 
of  19,700.000  acres. 

(2)  A  set-aside  requirement  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  form  domestic  allotment  which 
we  estimate  would  result  In  an  effective  set- 
aside  of   13,300.000  acres. 

(31   A  loan  rate  of  91.25  per  bushel. 
As  Indicated  to  you  yesterday,  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  these  provisions  being 
written  Into  the  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Cldvow  U.  BAiom, 

Secretary. 

Executive  Office  of  the  Pbksidknt. 
Office  of  Uanaoement  and  BtnwBT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,     Senate-House     Conference     on 

H.R.    11546,    VS.    Senate,    Washington, 

DC. 
liEAK  Mk.  Chauman:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  costs  estimates,  analyses,  and 
suggestions  for  amendments  with  respect 
to  HJl.  18546,  presently  being  considered 
by  your  Conference  Committee,  we  ofTer  the 
following  for  your  consideration. 
fkoposed  auendments 
f.  Title  IX — Rural  development 
It  is  recommended  that  changes  be  made 
in  title  IX  of  the  Senate  bUl  to  eliminate 
objectionable  reporting  rcqulremenu  con- 
taued  In  Utle  IX  whch,  we  believe,  are  pre- 
mature In  view  of  current  efforts  under  way 
by  this  administration  to  develop  national 
goals  and  objectives  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  population  distribution.  Further, 
It  is  suggested  that  section  902  relating  to 
the  location  of  Federal  facUmes  l>e  revised 
to  make  It  clear  that,  while  consideration 
should  be  given  to  less  densely  populated 
areas  for  the  location  of  such  factutles,  due 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  such 
factors  as  management  efficiency  when 
arriving  at  decisions  about  whether  such 
facilities  should  be  located  In  less  densely 
populated  areas  as  compared  with  metro- 
politan areas. 

Following  Is  a  propofied  language  change 
for  section  902  on  pages  128  and  129  of  the 
Senate  bill: 

Location  of  Federal  Facilities 
Section  902.  In  that  It  Is  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  minimize  further  Impaction  on 
already  overcrowded  metropolitan  areas.  It 
Is  requested  that  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  give  due  considera- 
tion when  locating  new  ofBces  and  other 
facilities  to  their  Impacts  on  high  density 
population  areas.  Consideration  also  should 
be  given  to  areas  or  communities  of  lower 
population  density  which  have  the  capacity 
for  growth  and  development  In  the  absence 
of  other  factors  which  may  require  the  loca- 
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tion  of  Buch  fftcllltlea  In  high  population 
density  arefta. 

Flatmlng  Assistance 

Section  003.  (Strike  llces  16  through  24  on 
page  129  and  I  tbrougb  4  on  page  130  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  (all  new 
language)) : 

The  Congress  is  equally  concerned  that . 
planning  assistance  provided  through  other 
Federal  programs  he  administered  bo  as  to 
complement  the  planning  assistance  provided 
by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  These  pro- 
grams have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
aid  SUte  and  local  governments  In  the  prep- 
aration of  am  growth  goals  and  strategies 
which  would  have  beneficial  Impacts  for  less 
densely  populated  areas  as  well  as  for  popu- 
lation centers  which  have  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  growth  and  development.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  tliat  these  programs 
contribute  substantially  to  achieving  a  satis- 
factory  balance  of  opportunities  and  popula- 
tion within  the  United  States. 

{Strike  everything  after  Une  4  on  page  130 
through  line  6  on  page  132  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:) 

Federal  Assistance  Programs 

Section  904.  The  development  of  area 
growth  plans  and  strategies  has  limited  util- 
ity In  the  absence  of  a  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  aid  In  fulfilling  those  strategies. 
The  Federal  Qovemment  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  complement  the  efforts  of 
State  and  local  governments  through  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  and  various 
grant-in-aid  and  loan  programs  In  directing 
these  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce 
and  facilitate  area  development  elTorts.  A  firm 
commitment  to  this  end  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
erruncnt  la  required  If  this  Nation  is  effec- 
tively to  ensure  that  opportunities  for  an 
acceptable  quality  of  life  Is  available  to  all 
of  Its  citizens  whether  they  reside  in  major 
metropolitan  centers  or  in  less  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  Congress  urges  that  the  President  and 
all  department  and  agency  heads  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  development  of  effec- 
tive means  for  achieving  these  objectives. 
Their  attainment  will  assure  a  substantially 
improved  standard  of  service  under  a  broad 
range  of  goveriunent  programs  for  many  fam- 
ines now  living  In  less  densely  populated 
areas  who  lack  services  of  a  quality  equal  to 
those  presently  available  to  many  of  this 
Nation's  citizens. 

COST   ESTIMATES 
//. 

1.  Maximum  Wheat  Set-A&lde— 15  mlUlon 
acres 

There  would  be  no  budgetary  impact  from 
this  amendment  lor  the  1971  crop  based  on 
present  planning  by  the  Department  which 
calls  for  a  set-aside  of  75  percent  or  14.8 
million  acres.  After  allowing  for  non-par- 
ttclpanta,  the  expected  realized  set-aside 
would  be  13.3  mlUlon  acres. 

Whether  or  not  the  16  million  acre  maxi- 
mum would  have  budgetary  Impacts  for  the 
1972  and  1973  crops  la  contingent  on  produc- 
tion and  use  In  those  years.  Either  unusually 
large  production  or  decreases  In  use  could 
result  In  additional  CCC  acquisitions.  The 
greatest  chance  of  this  occurring  would  be 
on  the  use  side  through  a  sharp  reduction 
In  exports  or  domestic  livestock  feed  use. 
Feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock  will  be  Inter- 
related with  feed  grain  production,  and 
particularly  the  evolution  of  the  Southern 
Com  Leaf  Blight.  Over  a  three-year  period, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  corn  blight  prob- 
lem will  be  arrested.  If  so,  the  loan  rates  for 
wheat  and  teed  grains  could  again  effectively 
determine  market  prices.  Given  this  situ- 
ation and  It  minimum  loan  rates  of  $1.25  for 
wheat  and  $1.00  tor  feed  grains  (corn)  are 
included  in  the  bill,  quantities  of  wheat  feed 
could  be  cut  sharply.  This  Is  because  the  9.25 


price  differential  would  price  large  quantities 
of  wheat  out  of  feeding.  The  budget  Impact 
could  easily  reach  •76-$100  million  annually 
for  the  1972  and  1973  crops. 

We  would  prefer  to  permit  a  larger  eet- 
aside.  on  the  order  of  17  to  18  million  acres. 
With  a  maximum  of  only  16  million  acres, 
we  firmly  l>elieve  that  the  corn-wheat  price 
differential  should  be  reduced  to  no  more 
than  (1.20,  preferably  $.15.  This  would  help 
Insure  that  wheat  would  enter  feeding  chan- 
nels rather  than  CCC  .stocks  In  the  ei-ent  that 
heavy  grain  supplies  emerged  for  the  1972- 
1973  crop  years. 

2.  Cotton  Base  Acreage 

Compared  with  the  11.5  million  acre  base 
in  the  House  bill,  the  bases  suggested  by 
Senator  Ellender  yesterday  would  lead  to 
greater  cotton  payments  in  1971  and  1972, 
and  lower  payments  In  1973  with  a  support 
of  35c  per  pound. 
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We  understand  that  the  acreage  set-aside 
corresponding  to  Senator  Ellender's  bases 
would  be  the  difference  between  14.6  million 
acres  and  the  base.  This  would  be  2,35 
(1971),  2.75  (1972).  and  3.7  (1973).  In  every 
year,  the  set-aside  would  be  less  than  the  3.8 
million  acre  ^aaximum  aet-astde  (33.3  per- 
cent times  11.5  million  acres)  in  the  House 
bill.  Over  the  three  years,  2.7  million  addi- 
tional acres  could  be  set  aside  under  the 
House  bill.  At  $35  per  acr«.  $94.5  million  in 
budget  outlays  would  be  required  to  achieve 
a  set-aside  comparable  to  the  House  bill. 
Combining  the  higher  first  year  payments 
and  the  lower  set -aside  would  result  in  addi- 
tional first  year  outlays  of  a«  much  as  $115 
million. 

The  other  potential  problem  with  fixed 
acreage  tioses,  such  as  that  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  Is  that  they  would  not  permit 
flexibility  to  reduce  cotton  production  It 
CCC  stocks  become  excessive.  Stock  ac- 
cumulation Is  not  a  problem  at  present,  but 
this  situation  might  recur  by  1973.  Thus,  we 
would  be  favorable  to  a  provision  similar  to 
the  House  bill  which  allows  the  base  to  be 
adjustable  and  at  the  same  time  maintains 
the  total  cotton  payments  at  a  fixed  amount 
each  year. 

3.  Long  Term  Land  Retirement 

Title  VUI,  section  601,  authorizes  a  long 
term  land  retirement  program  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sign 
long  term  land  retirement  contracts  with 
producers  on  up  to  six  million  acres  annu- 
ally. As  I  indicated  yesterday  before  your 
committee,  unless  the  authorizing  legislation 
specifies  that  this  program  be  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  concrete  as- 
surances that  the  cost  of  this  program  would 
be  offset  by  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  of 
savings  under  the  annual  commodity  pro- 
grams, the  administration  would  be  opposed 
to  enactment  of  this  program. 
4.  Cotton  Market  Development  and  Research 

Title  VI,  secUon  610,  authorizes  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  spend  up  to 
$10  million  annually  for  the  conduct  of  cot- 
ton market  development  research  or  sales 
promotion  programs.  This  would  result  In 
added  budget  outlays  which  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  tbls  administration.  However.  If 
tbis  section  were  amended  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  from  payments  »*hlch  would 
otherwise  be  made  to  cotton  producers  In  an 
amoimt  sufficient  to  finance  this  program, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  its  authoriza- 
tion from  a  budget  standpoint. 


5.  Cultural  Exchange  Program  under  P.L.  480 

Title  VII,  section  703,  would  authorize 
making  foreign  currencies  available  for  a  cul- 
tural exchange  program  without  appropria- 
tion. We  understand  that  FY  1971  outlays 
would  amount  to  $5.8  million  under  the  2 
percent  limit  and  $14.5  million  under  the  S 
percent  limit  set  forth  In  subsection  <a)  of 
this  section.  Tliis  adminlstrauon  Is  clearly 
on  record  in  its  opposition  to  backdoor  fi- 
nancing. Consequently,  we  would  oppose  tbe 
provision  in  subsection  (b)  which  authorizes 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  a  cultural  ex- 
change program  without  appropriation. 
6.  Anniversary  Loan 

We  earlier  estimated  the  direct  budget  im- 
pact of  adoptmg  the  so-called  anniversary 
loan  could  range  up  to  $5  to  $10  million  an- 
nually. These  costs  woud  be  highly  variable, 
depending  on  CCC  acquisitions  of  cotton 
under  loan  each  year.  The  additional  storaze 
costs  might  average  under  $5  million  annu- 
ally. This  could  be  larger  if  the  provision 
LDcre&sed  market  prices  and  decreased  use. 
While  we  recognlce  that  an  anmversary  loan 
could  conceivably  have  a  favorable  budget 
impact  under  the  Hou.se  bill  if  U  evens  out 
seasonal  price  declines  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year,  in  recent 
years  cotton  prices  for  the  first  five  months 
were  higher  than  average  marketing  year 
prices.  Consequently,  we  believe  that  a  favor- 
able Impact  is  quite  unlikely. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  administra- 
tion opposes  enactment  of  this  provision. 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  of 
appearmg  before  the  Conterence  Committee, 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply any  additional  information  you  or  the 
Committee  might  desire. 
Sincerely. 

Caspa*  W.  WsiNBcacxa, 

Deputy  Director. 

Senate  Confeeees  Pboposal  on  Wheat 

1.  (a)  19.7  million  acre  domestic  allot- 
ment for  1971. 

(b)  A  635  million  bushel  domestic  wheat 
floor  for  3  years. 

2.  Set  aside  maximum  at  15  million  acres 
(assuming  full  participation)  for  1972-73 
and  at  13.3  million  acres  (not  assuming  full 
participation)  for  1971. 

3.  $1.25  loan  floor  tor  ttim  yeus— 1971. 
1972  and  1973. 

4.  Discretionary  authority  for  feed  grain 
substitution  in  the  event  acreage  restrictions 
are  imposed  In  1972  or  1973. 

6.  No  more  than  55  percent  set  aside  re- 
quired on  summer  fallow. 

EEKATX    CONTEXEES    PHOPOaAL    OK    COTTOK 

1.  11.5  million  acre  minimum  national 
base  acreage  allotment  each  year. 

2.  House  provisions  on  sale  and  lease,  but 
with  retention  of  present  limitation  ot  100 
acres  over  1965  allotment. 

3.  Payments  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  loan  level  and  the  greater  of  35 
cents  or  65  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Loan  level  as  set  out  in  Conference  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  2  (90  percent  of  2  year 
average  world  price) . 

fi.  Maximum  set-aside  each  year  of  IB  per- 
cent of  farm  base  acreage  allotment. 

6.  Open-end  plantmg  without  loans  on 
the  excess. 

Depabtmeht  of  AoBicm-TxniE, 

OmCE  OF  tite  SscBirrAsT, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  ALt.EN  J.  Eli-endex, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate. 
Deak  Mn.  CHAiaHAM:  The  attachments  are 
in  response  to  proposals  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Conferees  deallag  with  the  Cotton  and 
Wheat  sections  of  the  agriculture  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Conferees. 
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An  addttloDal  attBrhment  dealing  with 
otber  provisions  Is  also  enclosed. 

It  remains  the  conviction  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  any  significant  Increase  over 
the  cost  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  be  unacceptable  both  to  the  House  and 
to  the  Administration. 
Sincerely. 

Ctjrromo  M.  Habohv, 

Sfcrctari/. 

COTTON 

I.  Il,i  million  acre  minimum  national 
acreage. 

Using  the  actual  1969  domestic  consump- 
tion and  -xporta  of  10.7  million  tusles  as  a 
boAis  to  start  from,  11.5  million  acres  aa  a 
minimum  national  base  acreage  allotment 
increases  the  budget  cost  »31o  million  (or 
the  two  years  1972-73  compared  to  the 
House  bill:  stoclts  would  increase  from  6 
to  9.«  million  bales  by  the  end  of  the  1973 
crop  year.  If  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
poru  were  to  Increase  to  12  million  bales  the 
added  budget  coat  would  be  J133  million  re- 
sulting from  a  stock  buildup  from  6  million 
to  13  million  bales  by  end  of  1973  crop 
year. 

2.  Sale  and  lease. 
No   bu.:jetary    Impact,    but    the    100   acre 

limitation  provision  Is  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  cotton  producers. 

3.  Loan  level  plus  payments  equal  to  35e 
or  65 ' ;  of  parity. 

Budget  impact  of  tjetween  $38  and  «72 
million  per  year. 

4.  Loan   level   related   to  past  a   years. 
Vo   budgetary   impact.   Prefer   90   percent 

of  estimated  world  price  because  that  Is  re- 
lated to  the  period  In  which  sales  are  to 
be   made. 

5.  Maximum  set    aside    IS': . 
Has  budgetary  impact  of  tso  million  per 

year. 

6-  Open  end  planting  without  loans  on 
the  excess. 

We  would  like  cotton  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  where  loans 
are  offered  to  all  production  of  partldponta 
without    limitation. 

WBZAT 

1.  lal  19  7  million  acre  domestic  allot- 
ment for  1971. 

Ill   No  budget  Impact. 
121   A  535  million  bushel  domestic  wheat 
Boor  for  3  years.  No  budget  impact. 

2.  Set  aside  maximum  at  16  mllUon  acres 
(assuming  full  participation  I  for  1972-73 
and  at  13.3  million  acres  (not  assuming  full 
participation)    for  1971. 

The  budgetary  Impact  between  assumed 
full  participation  and  not  assumed  full 
participation  could  be  about  M7  million  per 
year.  If  a  maximum  of  15  million  acres  set 
aside  15  Included  it  must  be  an  effective 
maxlmom. 

3  11.25  loan  floor  for  three  years — 1971 
1972  and  1973. 

The  inclusion  of  «1.25  loan  floor  may  add 
»20  to  >I30  million  per  year  to  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program.  The  exact  budgetary 
Impact  will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  wheat  and  feed  grain  loan  rate  dif- 
ferentials Influence  market  prices  and  In 
turn  the  "olume  of  wheat  moving  into  feed 
channels;  also  whether  the  additional  stocks 
of  wheat  are  taken  over  by  CCC  or  exported 
through  the  payment  of  export  subaldies. 

4,  Discretionary  authority  for  feed  groin 
substitution  in  the  event  acreage  restric- 
tions are  Imposed  m  1972  or   1973. 

No  budgetary  Impact. 

5.  No  more  than  55  percent  set  aside  re- 
quired on  summer  fallow. 

Vo  budcJtary  Impact  if  maximum  set 
aside  la  effective  rather  than  grosa  as  ex- 
plained In  item  3. 

oTHix  paonsioHB 
I.  Seventy-Bve    percent    of   parity   would 
Increase  feed  grain  supports  above  the  91.35 


guarantee  every  year  of  the  program.  With 
70  percent  of  parity  and  changes  in  factors 
affecting  the  parity  formula,  the  guarantee 
would  Ukely  reach  tl.40  In  1973.  The  addi- 
tional budget  outlays  could  be  up  to  •170 
million  a  year  wheu  market  prices  were  under 
»1.06  per  bushel.  The  upper  limit  that  would 
Insure  no  budgetary  impact  Is  68  percent  of 
parity.  If  payments  were  forced  up.  pro- 
gram provisions  would  have  to  be  altered 
to  require  a  higher  set-aaide  percentage. 

2  Changes  should  be  made  in  Title  IX  of 
the  Senate  bill  to  eliminate  objectionable  re- 
porting requirements  contained  In  Title  IX. 
These  requlremenu  are  premature  in  view  of 
current  efforts  underway  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  develop  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  economic  development  and  pop- 
ulation distnbuUon  Further,  Section  902  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  Peder&l  facilities 
should  be  revised  as  proposed  in  the  OMB 
letter  to  Senator  Eiicnder  dated  Sept  30 
1970. 

3.  The  Bee  Indemnity  program  would  have 
estimated  budget  outlays  of  125  million  In 
FT  1972,  and  (4  million  in  subsequent  years. 
Initiation  of  such  a  program  would  open  the 
possibility  of  extending  indemnity  programs 
to  several  additional  situations  where  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  directly 
responsible. 

4.  Extending  the  dairy  Indemnity  program 
to  manufacturers  of  dau-y  products  would 
set  a  precedent  for  double  coverage  of  losses 
The  additional  budget  outlays  are  impossible 
to  estimate  with  confldence  but  they  could 
well  be  Blgnlficant- 

5.  Title  VII.  Section  703,  would  authorize 
making  loreign  currencies  avaUable  for  a 
cultural  exchange  program  without  an- 
proprijtlon.  FY  1971  outlays  are  impossible 
to  estimate  with  confldence  but  they  could 
we:i  be  slgnincant. 

6.  Many  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senate 
blU  reduce  the  aexlblUty  needed  to  avoid 
surpluses  while  maintaining  farm  income 
at  acceptable  budget  cost. 

7.  Research  and  market  development — Cot- 

Any  figure  being  considered  that  does  not 
come  out  of  producers  payments  has  a  budg- 
etary impact. 

8.  Sm«U  fariM— Cotton. 
Budgetary  Impact  of  630  million  per  year. 
9-   Anniversary   loans— Cotton. 
Budgetary      Impact     through     additional 

storage  costs  of  (3  mllllou  per  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  tsonference  report  on  the 
AgriculturaJ  Act  of  1870  wUJ  literally  gut 
cotton  producers'  income  potential  for 
the  elTective  years  of  the  bill.  Producers 
will  be  forced  to  accept  $10.25  per  bale 
less  due  to  the  price  support  reduction 
from  37.05  cents  per  pound  to  35  cents 
per  pound  for  those  participating  In  the 
program.  They  will  also  Uke  a  »3.65- 
per-bale  reduction  from  the  loss  due  to 
net  weight  trading  without  the  producer 
getting  compensated  in  price  for  this 
redaction.  Further,  the  base  acreage 
allotment  of  11.5  million  acres  is  less 

than  producers  planted  the  last  2  years 

II  89  and  11,97  million  acres  planted  in 

1969  and  1970.  The  farm  allotment  for 

1970  was  set  at  17.1  mUlion  acres  and 
the  allotment  ba.se  in  the  conference 
report  is  reduced  to  11.5  million  acres 
which  represents  a  reduction  of  cotton 
allotment  of  5.6  million  acres.  This  will 
result  in  a  loss  to  producers  of  a  very 
salable  item — cotton  allotments — which 
was  incorporated  in  prices  paid  for  their 
land.  Using  the  1970  estimated  US 
average  yield  of  470  pounds  per 
acre    and    flguring    cotton    allotment* 
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worth  20  cents  per  pound— which  Is  com- 
mon in  the  market — we  arrive  at  a  value 
of  $94  per  acre.  Now  the  reduction 
proposed  is  5.6  million  acres,  which 
means  producers  are  absorbing  a  $526.4 
million  loss  on  cotton  allotments  they 
wHl  no  longer  have.  Yet,  they  will  still  be 
left  with  the  high-valued  land  that  cot- 
ton allotments  were  on,  still  to  be  paid 
for  in  some  Instances,  or  as  a  farm  cost 
already  Incurred  in  others. 

The  bill  authorizes  State  committees 
to  reserve  up  to  2  percent  of  its  State 
acreage  allotment  to  make  adjustments 
in  county  allotments  for  trends  in  acre- 
age, for  counties  adversely  atfected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings, 
or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct 
inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to 
prevent  hardships.  In  the  past,  extra 
acreage  was  allocated  in  the  national 
allotment  to  handle  such  cases,  but  in 
this  bill  the  States  will  have  to  deduct 
these  reserves  directly  from  their  State 
base  acreage  allotments. 

The  bill  does  away  with  marketing 
quotas,  which  Is  hard  to  understand, 
since  in  the  past  producers  have  voted,  in 
the  referendums  held,  to  decide  whether 
to  have  marketing  quotas  or  not  by  a 
92-percent  or  greater  margin  to  keep 
marketing  quotas.  Yet,  this  bill  legislates 
marketing  quotas  out  of  existence  even 
though  producers  have  always  main- 
tained they  wanted  marketing  quotas 
when  given  a  choice.  In  essence.  Congress 
is  forcing  on  producers  what  they  have 
overwhelmingly  rejected  in  the  past. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  set  the  national  base  acreage  al- 
lotment at  11.5  million  acres  for  1971  and 
for  1972  and  1973  at  such  levels  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  main- 
tain adequate  supplies.  Tied  into  this  is 
the  fact  that  producers  can  plant  outside 
their  base  allotment — open-end  plant- 
ing—when they  comply  with  the  wt- 
aslde  requirements  for  participation  in 
the  program.  This  leaves  it  wide  open 
for  surplus  accumulation  of  cotton  under 
the  bill.  Therefore,  in  1972  and  1973  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  use  his  au- 
thority to  lower  the  base  acreage  allot- 
ments below  the  11.5  million  acres  of 
1971.  Producers  who  complied  and  stayed 
within  the  program  and  did  not  plant 
open  end  will  receive  base  acreage  al- 
lotment cuts  in  1972  and  1973  along  with 
everyone  that  planted  some  open-end 
acreage.  In  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  carry  out  his  plan  to  elimi- 
nate all  cotton  allotments  without  paying 
producers  a  penny  for  the  allotments. 
Here  again,  the  producers  are  forced  to 
shoulder  millions  more  dollars  of  losses 
by  having  cotton  allotments  they  pur- 
chased at  high  values  become  worthless. 
Already,  rumors  are  widespread 
throughout  the  cotton  areas  that  acre- 
age planted  outside  base  allotments  will 
be  counted  when  flgurmg  acreage  history 
for  the  farm  program  in  1974.  Corporate 
ownership  has  already  made  it  clear  to 
tenants  that  they  want  them  to  plant 
outside  their  allotments  if  they  wish  to 
continue  planting  cotton  in  order  that 
corporations  will  be  in  a  position  to  gain 
acreage  history  under  a  new  farm  bill 
in  1974. 
This  bill  attempts  to  do  by  law  what 
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economics  could  never  have  done.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  backbone  of  American 
agriculture,  the  family-type  farm,  and 
lets  the  corporate-type  farm  that  enjoys 
many  lucrative  tax  writeoffs  become  the 
dominating  force  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Corporate-type  farms,  who  have 
other  income  sourties,  are  allowed  to  ' 
speculate  and  possibly  take  losses  on  the 
farm  whereas  the  family-type  farm  with 
much  less  capital  at  his  disposal  has  to 
make  it  on  his  farm  or  he  is  through. 

A  catastrophe  in  agriculture,  such  as 
might  result  from  a  Government  with- 
drawal of  price  and  production  stabili- 
zation undertakings,  could  causi  great 
imemployment  in  the  industries  that 
supply  farmers  annually  with  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  machinery,  fuel, 
fertilizers,  chemicals,  and  other  mate- 
rials essential  to  production. 

We  might  very  well  see  the  destruction 
of  the  family  farm  and  the  succession 
to  an  agriculture  owned  and  operated  by 
corporations.  What  could  the  consumer 
expect  to  pay  for  food  and  fiber  if  cor- 
porations take  over  agriculture — with 
these  corporations  administering  the 
prices  of  food,  demanding  and  getting 
the  price  they  set  at  the  farm  gate. 

This  bill  could  be  the  major  Impact 
to  span  the  beglnnmg  of  a  great  depres- 
sion. Remember,  agriculture  generally 
leads  the  way  into  a  depression  and  this 
bill  could  so  cripple  agriculture  as  to 
start  us  rolling  down  this  path. 

Today,  farms  face  continually  increas- 
ing production  costs  due  to  increased 
costs  of  goods  they  buy.  It  becomes  Im- 
perative that  a  producer  utilize  all  the 
acreage  he  can  to  return  him  some  form 
of  revenue.  Therefore,  the  set-aside 
proposal  of  not  to  exceed  28  percent  as 
a  requirement  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram is  again  forcing  the  producer  to 
receive  no  income  off  acreage  equal  to 
28  percent  of  his  base  cotton  allotment. 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  enough  to  trigger 
a  depression  in  agriculture  and  could  be 
set  in  motion  solely  by  the  whims  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Also.  It  Is  left  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  decide  if  other  crops  could 
be  planted  on  the  set-aside  acreage.  This 
proposal  will  work  an  additional  penalty 
on  producers  and  further  burden  south- 
ern cotton  farmers  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  substantially  and  unnecessarily 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  for 
cotton  at  a  time  when  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  reducing  production 
costs.  Moreover,  I  am  told  that  the 
farmers  in  the  South  and  southeast  will 
not  be  allowed  to  count  the  skipped  area 
in  their  historic  2-1  pattern  as  "set- 
aside"  acreage,  while  farmers  in  more 
productive  areas  of  the  country  who 
historically  have  used  2-2  and  4-.4, 
et  cetera  patterns  will  be  permitted  to 
coimt  their  skipped  areas  as  "set-aside." 
This  inequity  c^ould  be  corrected,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Hardin  has  armounced  his  decision  to 
deny  southern  producers  the  relief  he 
proposes  to  grant  other  skip-row  farmers 
whose  larger  fields,  more  fertile  soils, 
flatter  lands  and  larger  equipment  per- 
mits them  to  use  other  patterns.  It 
would  seem  this  decision  is  designed  to 


penalize  those  already  less  favored  by 
nature  and  geography. 

The  Government,  by  use  of  around  $3 
bUlion  in  various  subsidy  payments,  has 
held  farm  prices  of  food  and  fiber  below 
prices  the  farmer  received  over  20  years 
ago.  The  farmer  today  generally  has 
been  able  to  exist  through  use  of  Govern- 
ment payments  to  stabilize  the  farm 
economy.  However,  this  bill  will  limit  the 
subsidy  payments  to  producers  and  put 
machinery  in  motion  to  force  the  market 
price  down  to  even  lower  levels  with  no 
way  for  producers  to  bail  out.  We  esti- 
mate a  market  price  for  cotton  falling 
toward  the  19-cent  level  and  this  gives 
the  mills  an  even  greater  opportunity  to 
get  cheap  cotton.  They  get  a  clieaper  raw 
material  to  combat  higher  operational 
costs,  but  the  producers  get  lower  fai-m 
prices  and  reduced  subsidy  payments  to 
fight  their  higher  production  costs. 

Gentlemen,  we  had  better  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  where  we  are  forcing  the 
agriculture  sector  of  this  Nation  to  go 
and  where  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can 
very  easily  follow. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  re- 
search and  promotion  money  in  the 
amoimt  of  up  to  $10  million  to  be  ob- 
tained from  savings  effected  due  to  the 
statutory  limitation  imposed.  If  this  will 
be  used  as  a  matching  fund  to  the  $1 
per  bale  checkoff  producers  of  cotton  al- 
ready have  going,  then  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial because  actually  it  is  money  pro- 
ducers shotild  have  received.  Hot^'ever, 
the  second  $10  million  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  authorize  to  be 
paid  tlirough  deduction  from  producers' 
price-support  payments  if  they  are  above 
IS  cents  per  poimd  is  in  effect  an  extra 
tax  imposed  upon  producers  which  di- 
rectly affects  his  income  he  would  re- 
ceive and  which  producers  have  had  no 
voice  in  saying  they  wanted  and  they  do 
not  have  any  chance  to  get  their  money 
back.  The  provision  for  the  second  $10 
million  was  not  in  the  House  or  Senate 
version  of  the  farm  bill:  yet.  it  was 
added  in  conference. 

The  large  amount  of  flexibility  given 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  bill 
without  any  clearly  defined  guidelines 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  inform 
producers  what  kind  of  program  they 
will  be  under  and  how  it  will  affect  them. 
I  cannot  see  any  way  we  can  pass  such 
legislation  until  a  definite  imderstanding 
of  key  points  in  the  bill  are  interpreted 
for  us. 

Efficiency  of  the  U5.  farmer  means 
that  productitlty  of  the  American  farm- 
worker in  tlie  1960's  increased  by  about 
6  percent  a  year,  while  in  other  industries 
the  increase  was  only  3  percent.  One 
farmworker  today  produces  food,  fiber, 
and  other  farm  products  for  himself  and 
44  other  Americans.  Today  1  hour  of 
farm  labor  produces  seven  times  as  much 
food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  50  years 
ago.  Production  sufficient  to  feed  over 
200  million  people  today  uses  only  one- 
third  the  amount  of  labor  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  only  91.9  million  peo- 
ple in  1910.  Output  per  man-hour  on  the 
farm  increased  by  83  percent  from  1957- 
59  to  1869. 

A  look  at  the  increased  efficiency  of 


American  agriculture  over  the  years  is 
more  impressive  still  when  compared 
with  figures  from  other  countries.  In 
1968.  when  onlj'  5.2  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation fed.  clothed,  and  helped  to  house 
us;  in  Canada  the  figure  was  11  percent: 
in  Denmark.  15  percent;  in  Prance,  18 
percent:  in  West  Germany,  11  percent; 
in  Japan,  24  percent ;  and  in  the  U.S.S Ji. 
32  percent.  The  gap  Incomes  even  wider 
with  the  realization  that  none  of  these 
nations  produces  the  abundance  and  the 
amount  of  export  commodities  we  do. 

These  increases  in  production  and  im- 
provements in  production  efficiency  have 
been  reflected  in  tietter  buys  for  con- 
sumers at  the  supermarket.  Between  the 
base-period  years  of  1947-49  and  1969 
when  the  price  of  all  items  on  the  cost- 
of-living  index  rose  by  57  percent,  such 
things  as  rent  increased  by  63  percent 
and  medical  costs  increased  by  124  per- 
cent. However,  in  that  same  period,  food 
costs  rose  only  48  percent.  In  1969  the 
American  consumer  spent  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  his  take-home  pay  for  food.  That 
represents  a  substantial  drop  from  20 
percent  in  1960.  The  average  consumer  in 
Western  Europe  spends  25-^0  percent  of 
his  income  for  food:  in  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
figure  is  45-50  percent:  and  in  Asia  the 
purchase  of  food  takes  75-80  percent  of 
per  capita  income.  For  1  hour's  factory 
labor  Americans  can  now  buy  nearly  two 
times  as  much  steak,  twice  as  much 
bacon,  and  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
milk  as  they  could  in  1948. 

For  his  expenditures  in  1969,  the 
American  consumer  received  food  prod- 
ucts of  higher  quality,  higher  nutritional 
value,  and  of  a  wider  variety  of  processed 
and  packaged  forms  than  ever  before.  A 
higher  standard  of  living,  combined  with 
Increased  efficiency  of  marketing,  pack- 
aging, and  transportation  methods  al- 
lowed Americans  to  purchase  preferred 
food  items — 5.4  percent  more  livestock 
products,  42  percent  more  poultry,  and  35 
percent  more  beef  than  10  years  ago. 

Not  only  is  there  more  food  at  lower 
prices,  but  the  food  is  better.  Extensive 
research  and  food  processing  innovations 
have  given  the  consumer  new  food  prod- 
ucts of  higher  nutritional  value.  Genetic 
selection  of  livestock  has  produced 
leaner,  more  flavorful  meats  and  higher 
milk  production.  Combined  efforts  of 
producers  and  the  Federal  Government 
insure  that  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products  will  be  inspected  and  graded 
and  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  purity. 

Much  of  consumer  benefit  is  a  result 
of  agricultural  research.  Work  with  fiber 
processing  has  produced  cottons  that  are 
wash  and  wear  and  wrinkle  resistant. 
Many  wools  can  now  be  machine  washed. 
These  developments  not  only  save  the 
consumer  money  on  cleaning  bills,  but 
also  save  him  time.  Newly  developed 
farm  equipment  now  picks  fruits  and 
vegetables  faster,  cutting  production 
costs.  New  machinery  frees  labor  and 
reduces  damage  to  crops  at  the  harvest 
stage  thereby  reducing  wastes  and  yield- 
ing higher  production  levels.  Research  In 
irrigation  and  conservation  practices 
help  to  preserve  America's  natural  re- 
sources and  increase  effective  use  of 
much  potential  cropland. 
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Increased  production  has  meant  abun- 
dances of  food  products  with  which  we 
can  support  food  proerams  to  help  need? 
Americans.  The  school  lunch,  school 
milk,  direct  distribution,  and  food  stamp 
programs  are  only  some  of  many  proj- 
ects which  are  feeding  and  nourishing 
millions  of  American  children  and 
adults.  Abundant  production  has  enabled 
us  to  build  essential  reserves  which  can 
be  called  upon  in  case  of  emergency. 

I  ask  you.  how  can  we  pass  legislation 
that  not  one  fanner  Indicated  through 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Hearings  that  he  favored  as 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. How  can  we  put  such  a  program  on 
these  producers  who  have  given  our 
American  consumers  the  best  quaUty 
goods  at  lowest  prices  over  the  years 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  the  appreciation  I  feel, 
as  a  member  of  Senator  ELLmttBs 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  also  as  a  representaUve  of  an  agri- 
cultural State,  for  the  candor  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  addressed  the  Senate 
today.  I  wish  that  more  Senators  had 
been  m  the  Chamber  to  hear  what  Sena- 
tor Ellcndeh  has  had  to  say,  because 
never  has  a  more  honest,  candid,  and 
straightforward  statement  been  made  on 
a  pending  agricultural  matter  than  the 
one  he  has  just  made. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
what  has  happened  on  this  bill  In  the 
committee,  and  after  it  went  to  confer- 
ence, know  that  he  tells  the  truth  when 
he  says  that  the  amendments  that  were 
added  In  the  Senate  to  the  House-passed 
bill  were  blocked  almost  entirely  by  the 
intransigence  of  a  few  members  of  the 
conference  who  claimed  to  be  speaking 
for  the  administration. 

I  think  Senator  Ellesder  has  done 
everything  that  was  humanly  pos.siblc  to 
save  the  Income  support  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  were  added  by  the  Senate 
before  the  measure  went  to  conference. 
I  have  already  made  clear  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  conference  report.  If  the  con- 
ference report  were  to  be  adopted  and 
to  become  law.  I  think  it  would  result  in 
a  drop  m  Income  over  the  next  3  years 
of  approximately  11.25  billion  to  the  farm 
producers  of  this  country.  Not  only  would 
that  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  agri- 
cultural sectors  of  the  Nation,  but  also. 
it  would  further  aggravate  the  flow  of 
people  out  of  the  rural  States  into  al- 
ready overcrowded  cities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
conference  report  is  rejected,  the  dls- 
tmgulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  will  then  move  that 
Senate  conferees  be  named  to  further 
Insist  on  the  Senate  bill  as  it  went  to 
conference  some  weeks  ago. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  what  I  expect 
to  do.  yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  move.  It  is  a  step  that  is 
in  the  national  interest,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  it 
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Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  economy  of  our  Nation, 
and  it  will  keep  faith  with  the  food  pro- 
ducers of  this  coimtry. 

80  let  me  again  commend  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  leadership  he  has  provided. 
I  am  very  proud  to  follow  him  In  this 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  lyield. 
Mr.  S'i'MINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
noble  effort  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  this  bill  not  to  follow  those  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  retollers.  the 
processors,  and  the  big  farmers:  and  also 
for  his  superb  effort  to  give  additional 
consideration  to  all  those  who  make  their 
livelihood  primarily  from  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  livestock.  I  would  associate 
myself  also  with  the  remarks  Just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  rare  privi- 
leges of  serving  for  18  years  in  this  Sen- 
ate has  been  my  relationship  over  many 
years  with  one  cf  the  great  men  in  my 
experience,  great  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  character  and  ability.  I  refer  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana.  This  dialog 
today  is  but  further  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  and  realism  when  it  comes 
to  those  people  who  do  not  have  much 
in  the  way  of  great  lobbies  around  this 
town. 

During  the  past  year.  Members  of  this 
body  came  into  my  State  from  other 
SUtes — fortunately,  in  the  main,  flrst- 
termers  In  the  Senate— and  attacked 
me  for  backing  the  position  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana.  They  ac- 
cused me  of  being  against  farmers  be- 
cause of  my  tr.vmg  to  hold  up  this  farm 
bill  in  the  Interest  of  Missouri  farmers. 
Just  why  some  people  would  come  into 
Missouri  and  defend  their  sellmg  out 
the  feed  gram  and  cattle  and  hogs  peo- 
ple m  their  own  SUte  by  attacking  our 
desire  to  have  a  better  farm  bill  Is  a 
mystery  to  me.  and  one  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  forget. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  agricul- 
tural act  of  1970  I  H.R.  18546) .  as  brought 
back  to  the  Senate  by  the  conferees,  is 
an  incredible  farm  bill.  It  is  not  only 
damagmg  to  farmers,  but  also  to  the 
umted  SUtes. 

This  conclusion  Is  my  own  conviction. 
It  is  also  that  of  scores  of  farmers  with 
whom  1  visited  in  recent  weeks;  and, 
perhaps  most  Important,  of  all  the  farm 
leaders  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  as 
well  as  those  around  the  Nation. 

Those  farm  leaders,  and  those  farm- 
ers with  whom  I  talked,  emphasissed  that 
this  bill  now  before  us  is  both  unfair 
and  inadequate:  and  is  a  bill  which  is 
certain  to  lower  farm  income. 

When  people  of  agriculture  view  the 
likelihood  of  this  lower  income,  and 
weigh  that  loss  against  their  ever  in- 
creasing farm  costs— costs  which  have 
gone  up  «10.5  billion  in  the  past  10  years 
alone — they  become  totally  disillusioned 
with  the  inadequacy  of  this  bill:  and 
with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  passed. 


Farmers  especially  resent  these  In- 
credible efforts  bj-  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hardin  to  Junk  the  parity  concept 
in  connection  with  price  support  pay- 
menLs  and  loans. 

When  H.R.  18546  passed  the  Senate,  it 
conuined  a  price  support  provision  for 
com  of  $1.35  per  bushel,  or  75  percent  of 
parity,  whichever  is  greater— other  feed 
grains  wouM  be  in  relation.  But  primar- 
ily due  to  the  pressure  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  the  conferees,  they 
voted  to  lower  this  figure  of  75  percent  of 
parity  to  70  percent:  and  that  decision 
carried  with  it  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  further  drop  the  70  percent  of 
parity  figure  to  68  percent  in  1973  if  in 
his  opinion  70  percent  was  too  hlgli. 

I*t  it  be  known  by  all  farm  communi- 
ties, and  for  the  record,  that  .hree  emi- 
nent senior  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  chairman,  refused  to  sign 
this  conference  report. 

Farmers  fully  understand  that,  while 
this  action  would  appear  to  retain  the 
parity  concept,  actually  it  would  m_ke  a 
mockery  out  of  that  concept:  in  fact,  by 
1973  this  bill  could  well  cost  farmers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Ba.sed  on  the  cotton  section  of  said  bill, 
it  would  appear  that  most  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  being  treated  like  stepchil- 
dren, because  when  the  reduction  in  the 
cotton  loan  is  coupled  with  the  other 
price  depressing  features  of  the  ■  otton 
section,  my  cotton  producer  friends  ad- 
vise that  income  to  cotton  producers  In 
many  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  could  drop 
as  much  as  20  percent. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  real  enigma — 
the  much-discussed  and  little-understood 
feature  called  set-aside.  No  one,  m- 
cluding  the  authors,  can  predict  with  any 
reasonable  accuracy  just  what  the  re- 
.sults  would  be  if  this  set-aside  plan 
goes  Into  effect. 

At  best  It  can  be  said  that  this  set- 
aside  concept  is  an  unknown  quantity; 
and  many  farmers  I  know  regard  it  as 
part  of  a  scheme  to  set  aside  an  effective 
program  in  order  to  substitute  an  inef- 
fective program — one  which  could  well 
scramble  production  patterns  and  there- 
by play  havoc  with  future  farm  prices. 

Let  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially those  who  come  from  agricultural 
States,  note  well  that,  whereas  net  farm 
income  In  1959  was  only  $11.5  billioa 
under  the  programs  of  the  sixties,  by  1969 
it  had  increased  to  $16.2  billion.  That 
was,  and  is  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  farmers  of 
America  are  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
this  constructive  price  trend  being  re- 
versed because  of  this  bill  now  being  pro- 
posed by  this  administration. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  Is  a  bill  which 
carries  with  it  the  pro.spect  of  lower  farm 
prices  and  lower  net  farm  Income:  and 
any  such  development  could  only  force 
more  farmers  off  the  land  and  Into  the 
cities.  Again,  as  well  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  this  in  turn 
would  aggravate  further  the  problems  of 
unemployment  which  are  already  In- 
creasingly characteristic  of  our  urban 
centers. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  bill  did  have 
some  reasonable  built-in  protection  for 
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the  agriciiltural  producer.  At  the  insist- 
ence of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin, 
however,  nearly  all  of  these  farm  Income 
protection  features  were  eliminated  in  the 
report  of  the  conferees. 

About  the  orily  reason  anyone  really 
interested  in  rural  problems,  therefore, 
can  think  of  for  supporting  this  bill  is 
that  it  did  retain  a  few  improvements 
over  the  bill  originally  sent  over  here  by 
the  House;  although  there  is  no  way 
farm  income  can  be  maintained  unless 
its  specifications  are  administered  with 
sympathy  for  our  farmers — and  equally 
important,  adequately  fiuided. 

There  are  ceriain  administrative  rul- 
ings which  could  be  made  that  would  in- 
sure more  equitable  treatment  among 
individual  producers,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  more  Income  protection 
to  all  producers. 

With  that  in  mind,  on  cotton,  we  be- 
lieve that  admmistrative  action  should: 

First.  Limit  the  number  of  acres  any 
producer  could  receive  under  release 
and  reapportionment.  A  limit  that 
would  not  permit  a  producer  to  have 
more  than  50  percent  of  his  total  acres  in 
cotton  after  release  and  reapportion- 
ment would  not  only  Insure  more 
equitable  treatment  between  produc- 
ers, but  also  reduce  total  program  costs. 

Second.  Require  that  ^et-aside  be  on 
a  solid  acreage  basis.  To  permit  countmg 
of  skip-row  as  set-aside  gives  a  tremen- 
dous, and  unfair,  advantage  to  producers 
in  acres  practicing  skip-row  farming 
patterns.  To  count  ski[>s  as  set-aside  ' 
completely  nullifies  production  control 
as  envisioned  under  set-aside:  and  also 
almost  doubles  the  cost  of  the  program 
in  skip-row  areas. 

If  there  would  be  administrative  agree- 
ment to  allow  two-row  skip  plantings, 
wherein  the  two  skip-rows  would  serve 
as  a  credit  toward  set-aside  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have  both  the  responsibility,  and 
the  authority  to  give  relief  for  any  de- 
terminable inequities  arising  from  ad- 
ministrative terms  and  conditions.  We 
are  especially  concerned  about  cotton 
producing  areas  where  soil  and  climatic 
differences  are  incompatible  with  skip- 
row  planting  patterns. 

Third.  Hold  the  loan  level  at  current 
20.25  cents  per  pound.  The  only  reason 
for  lowering  the  loan  would  be  to  give 
domestic  textile  mills  another  2-cents- 
per-pound  price  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cotton  farm  income. 

Fourth.  Require  full  adjustments  in 
yields  for  abnormal  conditions.  Because 
of  bad  weather,  many  areas,  particular- 
ly in  my  State  of  Missouri,  have  not 
made  a  full  crop  in  the  past  5  years.  This 
year,  only  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the 
cotton  acreage  in  Missouri  has  been  har- 
vested. At  best  this  means  that  the  crop 
this  year  wUl  not  be  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  normal  yield  pier  acre,  and  could 
be  much  lower. 

Basing  payments  on  a  moving  3-year 
average  of  abnormally  low  yields,  only 
partially  adjusted.  Is  one  way  that  pro- 
gram costs  could  be  reduced.  But  cotton 
farm  Income  and  cotton  production  can- 
not be  maintained  in  many  areas  unless 
full  adjustments  are  made. 


nfth.  Permit  the  production  of  soy- 
beans and  other  nonsurplus  crops  on  set- 
aside  acreage.  The  loss  of  production  and 
income  from  set-aside  acreage  would 
mean  an  unbearable  slash  In  farm  in- 
come In  areas  that  do  not  practice  skip- 
row  production. 

Regardless  of  the  way  this  comes  out. 
the  cotton  producers  of  Missouri  and 
those  other  States  which  share  the  same 
problems  we  have  would  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  assurance  of  the  Conference  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that 
every  possible  effort  will  be  made  for 
favorable  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  these  administrative  rulings 
which  would  be  so  helpful  to  our  cotton 
producers. 

On  feed  grains,  as  Memljers  of  the  Sen- 
ate well  Icnow.  it  was  both  our  thought, 
and  our  hope  that  price  support  on  corn 
should  be  at  least  $1.35  a  bushel  or  75 
percent  of  parity,  whichever  was  greater, 
during  the  period  to  be  covered  by  this 
bill.  The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  accepted 
my  own  amendment  to  that  end,  and  took 
it  to  conference. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority 
Oi  the  conferees  did  not  agree  with  the 
Senate  position:  therefore  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate,  provides  for 
$1.35  a  bushel  or  70  percent  of  parity, 
with  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  lower  that  to  68  percent  of 
parity  m  the  1973  crop  year. 

According  to  the  monthly  report. 
"USDA — Agricultural  Prices,"  the  Au- 
gust 15  parity  price  of  com  per  bushel 
over  recent  years  has  been: 

In  1965,  $1.57. 

In  1966,  $1.59. 

:n  1967,  $1.62. 

In  1968,  $1.64. 

In  1969.  $1.72. 

In  1970.  $1.77 — 75  percent  equals 
$1.3275. 

Since  1968.  parity  has  gone  from  1.64 
to  1.77 — up  13  cents:  and  If  parity  on 
com  goes  up  as  much  in  the  next  three 
years  as  it  has  in  the  past  three,  it  would 
rise  to  $1.90. 

In  1973,  therefore.  75  percent  of  parity 
at  $1.90  would  be  $1.42.  or  7  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  the  $1.35  m  the  bill. 

Consider  that,  if  parity  on  com  only 
went  up  10  cents  to  $1.87.  the  75  percent 
minimum  support  would  still  be  $1.40. 
5  cents  over  the  $1.35  in  the  bill. 

Surely  farmers  from  predominantly 
wheat  States  do  not  want  to  sell  their 
feed  grain  neighbors  "down  the  drain." 
But  if.  for  certain  reasons,  wt  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  that  gives  100  percent  parity 
for  wheat,  surely,  in  all  fairness,  we 
should  be  able  to  Justify  75  percent  parity 
for  corn. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  here  in  the 
Senate  floor,  therefore.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
continue  to  urge  this  admmistratlon  to 
work,  now  and  m  the  future,  for  at  least 
75  percent  of  parity  or  $1.35.  whichever 
is  greater,  as  the  minimum  price  for  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

This  bill  may  be  somewhat  better  than 
what  we  had  in  1959.  If  it  is  passed  In  its 
present  form,  however,  I  predict  this 
afternoon  a  tragic  drop,  in  real  dollars,  in 
the  prices  our  farmers  will  receive  for 


cotton  and  feed  grains:  and  we  know 
that  a  fall  in  the  latter  is  certain  to 
result,  again  in  real  dollars,  in  a  serious 
decline  in  the  price  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  chairman,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  for  the  statement 
lie  made  on  the  conference  report. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  we  met  m  con- 
ference twice  daily  for  almost  3  weeks. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  completely  instransigent.  The 
House  passed  what  our  committee 
thought  was  a  very  bad  farm  bill.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  worked  diligently  to  improve  the 
farm  bill  m  order  to  insure  the  farmers 
of  this  country  adequate  income  for  tlieir 
products. 

We  worked  out  what  we  thought  was 
a  satisfactory  bill.  We  brought  it  to  the 
Senate  floor.  The  Senate  approved  it  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  But  when  we 
went  to  conference,  we  did  not  have  h 
free  conference.  We  won  on  some  of  the 
Issues,  but  on  some  of  the  major  issues — 
like  cotton  and  feed  grains — every  time 
we  would  have  a  proposition,  the  House 
conferees  would  ptill  out  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

The  adminL-itration  used  the  excuse 
that  becaiise  of  budget  considerations,  it 
could  not  consent  to  any  bill  which  would 
cost  substantially  more  than  the  House 
bill.  However,  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's objections  were  petty  and  irrel- 
evant and  could  not  possibly  be  based  on 
budgetary  considerations.  For  example, 
the  administration  even  objected  to  the 
rural  development  title  of  the  bill,  a  title 
which  commits  the  Congress  to  a  sound 
rural-urban  balance  and  calls  for  vari- 
ous reports  which  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  intelligently.  This  title, 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  does  not  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money,  but  it  does  commit 
the  Congress  to  achieve  sound  rural- 
urban  balance  and.  hopefully,  it  will  pro- 
vide information  which  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  this  policy.  However, 
the  administration  contended  that  this 
reporting  requirement  would  be  too  bur- 
densome. 

Fortunately,  the  conferees  discerned 
the  weakness  of  the  administration's  ob- 
jection and  my  rural  development 
amendment  was  approved. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  title  IX,  the  rural 
development  title,  Is  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  in  the  conference  report. 
There  are  others — such  as  the  retention 
of  the  Senate  amendment  providing  for 
an  additional  SIO  million  for  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion — but  in  total,  this 
farm  bill  amounts  to  a  continued  loss  of 
farm  income. 

I  am  fearful  that  this  legislation  could 
lead  to  such  a  reduction  in  cotton  in- 
come that  many  farmers  ia  the  South- 
east will  no  longer  find  it  pr<rf)table  to 
grow  cotton. 

When  this  admmistratlon  put  forth  its 
set-aside  concept  a  year  ago,  my  first 
question  was,  "How  will  this  bill  affect 
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individual  farm  income?  How  will  your 
bill  affect  tiie  10-acre  farmer,  the  iiun- 
dred-acre  farmer,  tlie  thousand-acre 
farmer?" 

Prom  tlie  reluctance  of  tlie  adminis- 
tration to  respond  to  m;  question,  one 
would  have  thought  that  I  was  asking 
for  hlgWy  classified  defense  data.  Finally, 
after  repeated  calls  and  letters  from  my 
olfice,  the  administration  did  respond 
with  some  Income  examples  which  were 
essentially  worthless. 

My  inability  to  receive  informative  e.x- 
amples  of  the  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  on  farm  income  continued  to 
disturb  me  and  during  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee's  discussion  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  I  had  my  staff,  in  con- 
junction with  independent  experts,  draw 
up  examples  of  the  impact  of  the  House 
bill  on  farm  income. 

In  figuring  tiiese  examples,  my  staff 
used  actual  farms  in  several  Southeast- 
ern States.  My  examples  showed  that  the 
impact  of  the  reduced  price  for  cotton 
and  the  set-aside  requirement  for  cotton 
would  prove  disastrous  to  many  South- 
eastern farmers.  In  many  cases  Individ- 
ual farm  Income  would  be  cut  as  much 
as  25  percent.  In  other  cases  farm  income 
would  be  cut  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Cotton  farmers  would  suffer  this  re- 
duction In  Income  for  two  reasons.  First. 
the  House  bill  guarantees  farmers  only 
35  cents  per  pound  for  their  cotton  in 
1971.  During  the  last  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram there  is  no  guarantee  of  35  cents, 
but  the  administration  Is  required  to 
spend  the  same  amount  on  cotton  pay- 
ments that  it  spends  for  the  1971  crop. 
In  1970,  cotton  farmers  are  realizing  a 
return  of  38.55  cents  per  pound  on  mid- 
dling 1-lnch  cotton.  This  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  farmers  receive  a 
20.25-cent  loan  level  and  payments  of 
16.80  cents  per  i»und  under  the  1965  act. 
These  two  figures  total  37.05  cents  per 
pound.  In  addition,  the  market  price  ex- 
ceeds the  loan  level  by  lli  cents  per 
pound.  wWch  means  that  the  cotton 
farmer  receives  a  total  of  38.55  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  1-inch  cotton. 

Under  the  administration  bill  the  cot- 
ton farmer  will  be  guaranteed  only  35 
cents — 10  percent  less  than  he  Is  cur- 
rently receiving. 

The  most  disastrous  feature  of  the  cot- 
ton section  of  the  farm  bill,  however,  is 
the  set-aside  requirement.  As  the  bill 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  contained  a  set-aside  requirement  of 
33^3  percent.  In  layman's  language,  cot- 
ton farmers  would  be  required  to  set  aside 
or  lay  out  without  pay  1  acre  of  land 
for  every  3  acres  of  cotton  they 
planted.  In  today's  highly  compeUtlve 
agricultural  economy,  farmers  must  at- 
tempt to  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
each  culUvable  acre  of  land.  It  does  not 
take  a  mathemaUcal  genius  to  under- 
stand that  any  program  requlrmg  a 
farmer  to  set  aside  land  without  pay  is 
going  to  be  extremely  costly  to  the 
farmer.  According  to  the  administra- 
tions calculaUons.  it  is  worth  »35  per 
acre  to  set  aside  land.  Even  if  we  take 
this  low  figure,  the  set-aside  requirement 
would  mean  that  a  cotton  farmer  who 
planted  100  acres  would  lose  »1,I66  66  be- 
cause of  the  set-aside  requirement 
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This  is  Indeed  a  heavy  lost  for  a  farmer 
who  will  receive  10  percent  less  for  his 
cotton. 

The  Senate  committee  realized  that 
such  a  loss  was  unacceptable  and  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  accept 
our  able  chairman's  amendment  which 
provided  for  a  set-aside  of  12'/3  percent. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  conferees 
and  the  administration  refused  to  budge 
on  the  set-aside.  After  3  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous deliberations,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept  a  28 
percent  set-aside  requirement  for  cotton. 
This  conference  had  reached  a  stale- 
mate. This  went  on  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week.  Sometimes  the  conver- 
saUon  was  tense  and  bitter.  Sometimes 
tempers  were  high.  We  fought  as  long 
as  we  possibly  could. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  stated, 
neither  he  nor  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  nor  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  signed  the  con- 
ference report.  I  did  not  want  the  people 
of  my  State  or  the  people  of  this  NaUon 
to  think  that  I  supported  that  kind  of 
a  farm  bill.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

The  House  conferees,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  White  House  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  Informed 
us  day  after  day  and  time  after  time  that 
it  is  either  this  farm  bill  or  no  farm  bill 
at  all. 

If  we  have  no  farm  bill  at  all,  what  will 
be  the  result?  We  will  go  back  to  the 
Benson  Act  of  1958.  That  is  the  perma- 
nent legislation  that  will  become  law  if 
this  conference  report  Is  rejected. 

Under  that  bill  we  pUed  surplus  on 
surplus  in  Government  warehouses.  Cot- 
ton got  up  to  over  17  million  bales.  Every 
grain  elevator  in  the  United  States  was 
filled  with  wheat  and  com.  The  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  was  beyond 
comprehension. 

At  that  time  we  had  a  two-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton.  Foreigners  paid  8Ji  cents 
a  pound  or  t42.50  a  bale  less  than  the 
American  textile  mills  paid  for  it.  The 
textile  industry  had  to  pay  a  premium  of 
142.50  a  bale  to  buy  American  cotton. 

Cotton  Is  In  serious  difficulty  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  spinning  more  man- 
made  fibers  In  the  United  States  than 
we  are  spinning  cotton.  The  textile  mills 
are  switching  more  and  more  from  cot- 
ton to  synthetic  fibers. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  two-price  system  for 
cotton,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  cotton  will 
be  destroyed  as  a  commodity  in  this 
country  In  less  than  3  years'  time.  The 
textile  Industry  and  the  garment  Indus- 
try are  losing  employees  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  a  year  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  cheap  foreign  Imports.  They 
would  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  1958  act. 

I  see  no  alternative  under  the  present 
circumstances  except  to  pass  a  bad  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  one  that  might  be 
infinitely  worse. 

Again.  I  congratulate  my  chairman 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
No  man  In  America  stood  more  valiantly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fought  for 
the  American  farmer  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  this  committee 


ever  since  I  have  tarred  In  the  US 
Senate. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  now  for  almost  14  years.  On 
most  Issues  we  see  eye  to  eye.  Occasion- 
ally we  disagree.  On  this  matter  our  only 
disagreement  Is  not  on  the  type  of  the 
bill  presented  to  the  Senate  today  but 
on  the  alternative  to  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  even  a  bad  farm  bill  Is 
better  than  no  farm  bill  at  all.  It  Is  bet- 
ter than  the  return  of  a  cotton  program 
that  Is  completely  inappropriate  for  to- 
day's markets 

I  am  not  ready  to  allow  the  destruction 
of  the  cotton  industry  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  iKlleve  that  this  industry  is  dis- 
pensable. There  are  several  areas  of  the 
cotton  program  in  which  tlie  SecreWry  of 
Agriculture  will  have  some  discretion  un- 
der the  pending  bill.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  now  have  no  choice  but  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  administration's  bill.  But 
I  do  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  I  am  not  about 
to  let  the  matter  drop  here. 

I  fully  Intend  to  use  my  position  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  urge  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  the  cotton  program  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  achieve  maximum 
cotton  production  and  maximum  cotton 
Income. 

I  will  be  looking  over  the  Secretary's 
shoulder,  and  he  can  expect  to  bear  from 
me  quite  frequently  should  he  fail  to  use 
his  authority  properly.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  conmiending  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  his  gifted  and  devoted 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  my  privilege  for  some  years  to 
serve  under  his  leadership  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  learned  there  to 
have  a  deep  respect  for  his  understand- 
ing and  devotion  to  the  objective  of 
strong  agriculture  and,  because  of  that, 
a  strong  Nation. 

I  was  much  pleased  when  the  Senate 
farm  bill  passed  and  went  to  conference. 
While  none  of  us  gets  everything  he 
wants,  this  was  a  good  farm  bill  Vir- 
tually every  farm  organization  thought 
so. 

We  had  a  program  which  tied  feed 
grains  to  parity  with  a  minimum  of  75 
percent  of  parity.  We  had  a  strong  wheat 
program.  We  had  guarantees  written  Into 
the  legislation  which  assured  American 
agricultuie  and  the  American  farmer  of 
the  minimums  they  needed  to  make  the 
plans  and  be  sure  they  could  even  be  in 
business  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  had  a  provision  requiring  advance 
payments  to  farmers  based  upon  the 
wheat  in  the  feed  grain  program,  a  meas- 
ure which  cost  very  little  to  the  US. 
Treasury,  but  one  which  was  very  help- 
ful to  the  farmer  in  receiving  payments 
to  which  he  was  entitled  during  the  early 
start  of  production  so  that  he  would  not 
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have  to  turn  to  the  lenders  and  pay  high 
interest  rates,  particularly  during  this 
period. 

For  the  past  7  years  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  advance  payments. 
This  administration  decided  not  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  this  mandatory  requirement, 
in  my  opinion,  was  necessary.  But  it  was- 
similarly  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
to  find  that  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
conference  committee  virtually  deleted 
every  one  of  the  strong  features  which 
were  so  strongly  supported  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender). 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  tliat  last 
night  I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation's annual  meeting.  This  was  a  re- 
markable meeting  at  which  over  7,000 
farmers  from  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  some  from 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  attend  a  3-day  con- 
ference each  year  to  discuss  American 
agricultural  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  report  that 
this  conference  overwhelmingly  and 
imanimously  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  recall  on  any  other  occasion 
seeing  such  strength  and  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  S'ifMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  S'STMINGTON.  How  many  farm- 
ers were  at  this  meeting? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Approximately  7,000 
from  all  these  States. 

Mr.  S'i'MINQTON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor name  the  States  again? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  States  of  Minne- 
sota, North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. There  were  also  representatives 
from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  I  believe  a  few 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  because  If  voters  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  great  agricultural  areas  of  our 
country  were  saying  anything  this  past 
year,  I  think  they  were  saying  that  they 
were  deeply  disturbed.  And  well  they 
might  be  because  although  there  was  a 
wholesale  price  index  as  we  had  in  Octo- 
ber, which  stated  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  wholesale  price  index,  that 
was  true  only  tiecause  farm  prices 
dropped  so  precipitously,  despite  the 
fact  everything  else  was  going  up.  Those 
figures  reflected  that  the  farmers  almost 
alone  were  absorbing  direct  price  drops 
and  the  burden  of  trying  to  equalize  and 
temper  American  inflation. 

According  to  statistics  released  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Just  a  few 
days  before  the  election,  the  result  was 
that  farm  price  parity  ratios  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1933. 1  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  parity  ratios  for  bankers 
dropped  similarly?  Or  what  would  we 
hear  from  the  automobile  manufacturers 
if  their  prices  dropped  similarly  to  rates 
of  1933?  But  that  is  what  happened  to 
the  American  farmer,  and  in  those  same 
States  three  Governors  were  elected,  five 
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new  Congressmen  were  elected,  and  three 
strong  voices  for  American  agriculture 
returned  to  the  Senate. 

In  my  20  years  of  Involvement  in  poll- 
tics  in  my  State  I  have  never  seen  the 
farmers  as  concerned,  as  distressed,  and 
as  anxious  as  they  are  today  because  lit- 
erally their  futures  are  at  stake,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  farmers  and  our  future. 

I  think  the  American  people  have 
spoken  and  I  hope  we  can  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  others  who  have  spoken  here 
today  to  reject  the  conference  report  and 
go  from  there  to  build  a  strong  farm  bill 
that  American  agriculture,  rural  Ameri- 
ca, and  all  of  us  require  for  the  kind  of 
decent  society  we  all  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly?  I  would 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMODS-CONSENT    ACH£I:MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  occur  at  3;  30  pm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
.^Duld  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  today  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  He  fought  a  valiant 
fight  In  the  conference  and  we  from  the 
great  grain  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try greatly  appreciate  It.  He  did  all  he 
could  do  and  the  fact  that  he  refused  to 
sign  the  conference  report  attests  to  his 
sincerity  in  the  matter. 

I  wish  to  ask  several  questions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

In  discussing  the  wheat  section  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
programs  are  comparable  to  the  present 
law.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  conference 
report  limits  domestic  certificate  pay- 
ments to  535  million  bushels  of  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  the 
minimum  imder  the  conference  report. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  to  say 
describing  the  cotton  section  and  par- 
ticularly how  tlie  conference  bill  might 
lead  to  surpluses.  The  chairman  is  aware 
of  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  10 
years  in  trying  to  reduce  the  carryover 
in  surpluses  in  all  areas. 

Once  the  set-aside  has  been  adhered  to 
or  agreed  to  in  the  area  of  wheat,  there 
is  no  limit  on  anybody,  on  any  area,  on 


any  location  as  to  where  wheat  can  be 
grown.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  disUnctlon  I  tried  to 
make  between  the  present  law  and  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  under  the 
present  law  we  have  guidelines  wherein 
the  minimum  national  marketing  quota 
Is  1  billion  bushels  which  the  Secretary 
must  use  as  a  yardstick  to  start  with. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  At  present  the  ex- 
change of  crops  is  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Farmers  could  plant 
feed  grains  on  wheat  acres  or  wheat  on 
feed  grain  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  So  there  Is  no  limit  on 
the  exchange  that  could  be  made.  Today 
there  Is  no  limit  as  to  where  wheat  could 
l9e  grown. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  could  be  gron-n  in 
Maine,  California,  or  any  place  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Yes. 

Mr.  BUPDICK.  In  the  early  days  when 
wheat  was  grown  Just  for  the  grist  mill 
or  for  personal  use  transportation  was 
not  a  problem.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  today 
transportation  Is  one  of  the  big  factors? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  applies  to  any 
commodity,  of  course. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  For  example,  cotton 
could  not  be  raised  in  North  Dakota,  but 
wheat  could  be  raised  in  the  Senator's 
State  of  Louisiana. 

There  Is  that  difference,  and  the  cost 
to  transfer  a  hundredweight  of  wheat 
from  an  average  central  point  in  North 
Dakota  to  the  gulf  ports  by  rail  is  about 
$1.10  and  by  barge  tO.80,  so  that  there  Is 
an  80-cent  to  $1.10  differential  in  raising 
grain  near  the  gulf  ports  and  in  North 
Dakota.  I  suppose  this  does  vary  as  we 
get  closer  to  the  gulf  area,  but  does  the 
Senator  not  feel  that  where  there  is  this 
wide-open  planting  provision  on  wheat 
that  will  permit  farmers  who  historically 
never  planted  wheat  will  now  raise 
wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  stated  that  In  my 
opening  statement.  That  Is  something 
that  may  occur  with  respect  to  wheat  as 
well  as  cotton. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  it  also  ap- 
plies on  cotton. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  we  may  be  faced 
with  surpluses  in  wheat  and  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Now,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. The  State  of  MUinesota  is  one  of 
tlie  feed  grain  States;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  almost  a 
greater  variety  of  agriculture  produced 
than  almost  any  other  State,  but  we  are 
a  large  feed  grain  producer. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  tell  me  Mmnesota  is  a  leading 
wheat  producer:  does  he? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  We  produce  the  best 
wheat:  there  are  other  States  that  pro- 
duce more  wheat. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  will  not  argue  the 
point,  but  I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
that  North  Dakota  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  dark  northern  spring  wheat. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  memo- 
randum I  received,  or  a  view  I  received 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cretion contained  in  the  bill.  This  seems 
to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  bill:  Ttiat 
we  are  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture discretion  he  should  never  want 
or  have. 

For  example,  I  am  reading  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  report  which  refers  to  a 
listing  of  the  important  grants  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  proposed  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970.  It  states  that  one  of  those  im- 
portant grants  of  discretionary  power  is : 
TlUe  V— FMdgralns— S«c.  106(b)(3): 
".  .  .  the  Secretary  may  permit  producers  of 
leedgTBlns  to  have  an  acreage  devoted  to  soy- 
beans or  to  wiieat  con.ildered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  ol  such  leedgrains  to  such 
extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions aa  the  Secretary  ttetermlnes  will  not 
impair  the  effective  operation  oi  the  feed- 
grain  or  eoylsean  program." 

Reading sectionl05ic) '  1) : 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  aet-oside 
of  cropland  If  he  determines  that  the  total 
auppty  of  feedgmlna  or  other  commodities 
win  In  the  absence  of  auch  a  set-aalde.  Illte- 
ly  tie  excesatve  .  .  .  the  producers  on  a  farm 
muat  aet  aatde  and  devote  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  (1)  aueh  percentage  of  the  feedgrain  base 
for  the  farm  as  may  be  spedfled  by  the  Sec- 
retary . . . 

There  is  no  maximum  limit  on  the 
required  set-aside  and  the  Secretary  has 
discretionary  authority  to  require  a  set- 
aside  of  any  percentage,  not  even  limited 
to  100  percent,  of  the  feed  grain  base, 
which  he  finds  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Why  do  we  have  to  grant  that  much 
discretion  to  any  Cabinet  officer? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  said  earlier,  one 
of  the  key  elements  In  this  legislation 
that  conceriu  our  farmers  is  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  that  this  kind  of 
unlimited  discretion  can  enable  a  feed 
grain  or  wheat  farmer  to  plan  his  fu- 
ture. It  leaves  the  farmers  futtire  en- 
tirely up  to  a  public  official  who  Is  not 
elected,  who  is  not  governed  by  any 
standards:  and  one  cannot  conduct  busi- 
ness in  American  agriculture  with  those 
kinds  of  imlimited  options  available  to 
this  one  person.  Indeed,  it  is  unprece- 
dented. 

In  that  way.  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
elimination  of  any  meaningful  minimum 
parity  price  protection— parity  price  in 
the  feed  grain  section,  though  it  appears 
is  calculated  so  as  to  have  no  effect—^ 
it  us  a  shadow  of  a  contribution,  and  not 
a  contribution  of  substance. 

So  both  In  terms  of  this  unlimited 
discretion,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  properly  makes  reference 
and  which  is  clearly  described  by,  I  as- 


sume. Dr.  Wilcox,  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  plus  the  fact  that  the  feed 
grain  program  now.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  has  no  tie  with  parity,  a  disas- 
trous situation  for  the  feed  grain  farmer 
is  really  created.  It  is  analogous  to  this : 
U  we  passed  a  bill  eliminating  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  we  could  have 
no  more  fundamental  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  workingman  than  we  would 
on  the  feed  grain  farmers  of  our  cotmtrs' 
by  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  ? 
Mr,  BURDICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  knows  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  very  chary  alwut 
granting  discretion  to  nonelected  public 
officials.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we 
have  to  take  into  account  that  in  the 
agricultural  area  there  are  great  uncer- 
tainties. One  imcertainty  that  came  upon 
many  feed  grain  States  and  many  feed 
grain  farmers  with  almost  lightning- 
like  rapidity  was  the  com  blight  problem. 
If  the  Congress  had  to  legislate  every 
time  there  is  some  unforeseen  develop- 
ment. I  could  see  a  great  amount  of  delay 
and  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ought  to  have  discretion, 
based  upon  guideline,  to  see  that  the 
set-aside  is  geared  into  production  which 
will  not  bring  about  excessive  production, 
and  be  flexible  enough  so  that  he  can 
set  the  set-aside  requirements  to  roll 
with  the  punch. 

At  the  time  we  were  considering  tlils 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
forestry,  the  Secretary  had  prepared 
some  estimates  which  were  based  upon  a 
probable  set-aside  of  20  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  base. 

In  view  of  developments  as  a  result  of 
the  com  blight  problem,  there  is  now 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
would  be  a  proper  figure  to  use.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Secretary  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  good  determination 
of  that  question  until  possibly  early 
next  year,  when  all  of  the  statistics 
needed  to  make  a  judgment  will  be  avail- 
able to  him.  It  might  end  up  at  18  per- 
cent. It  might  end  up  at  20  percent  It 
might  end  up  at  22  percent. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
feeling  of  confidence  on  our  part  that  he 
Is  not  going  to  abuse  this  authority. 

I  find  It  incredible  to  think  that  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  abuse 
his  discretion  to  the  extent  that  he 
might,  for  example,  require  a  50-percent 
set-aside,  and  then,  of  course,  throw 
feed  grain  production  into  a  terribly  de- 
ficient position,  which  would  cause  an 
abnormal  Increase  In  the  cost  of  feed 
grains  and  livestock,  and  the  costs  of 
the  consumers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  treat 
this  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  one  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to 
use  in  any  other  way  than  to  benefit  the 
country  and  that  he  will  not  abuse  his 
discretion,  but  that  he  needs  flexibility. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
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Dakota  that  if  before  the  conference 
committee,  or  In  the  agricultm-e  bill  as 
it  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
there  had  been  a  provision  that  the 
Secretary  could  not  have  a  set-aside  of 
less  than  10  percent  or  mor*  than  50 
percent,  and  that  he  had  to  operate 
within  that  framework,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  a  ripple  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  that 
would  be  completely  unnecessaiT.  1  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Intention  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  or  any  thought  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  least  of  all  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  that  this  discretion  will 
be  so  widely  used.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  of  variances  of  possibly  5  per- 
cent or  perhaps  10  percent. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Let  me  say  we  are  not 
contending  that  there  is  any  intention 
to  abuse  any  discretion.  I  am  saying 
something  that  the  chairman  has  said— 
that  It  is  too  wide  open:  that  there  should 
be  some  guidelines  that  would  limit  this 
discretion  to  some  acreage.  Right  now 
there  could  be  a  100-percent  set-aside 
under  his  discretion.  That  should  not  be 
in  the  law.  That  is  too  much. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota  if  he  really  thinks 
that  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
ever  exercise  the  discretion  of  100  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Why  should  we  have  it 
in  the  law,  then? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  really  it  is  under- 
stood that  such  an  absurdity  Is  not 
necessary  to  be  covered  by  the  law.  but 
that  the  guidelines  to  set  the  set-aside 
according  to  what  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent excessive  production  or  underpro- 
duction is  a  proper  guideline.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota might  propose.  Has  he  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  committee  provide 
for  a  set-aside  to  be  not  less  than  10 
percent  or  more  than  50  percent?  Is  that 
what  he  is  getting  at? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  conference  committee  review  that 
very  question.  That  Is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  them  do.  I  would  like  them  to  use 
their  Judgment,  so  that  at  least  we  wotUd 
have  some  guideline  to  limit  it  to  some 
extent.  That  is  why  I  want  It  returned 
to  the  conference  committee.  Let  the 
conference  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  set 
a  guideline,  so  that  It  will  not  be  an  open- 
ended  authority. 

Mr.  MILLER.  After  the  legislative  his- 
tory that  has  been  made  on  this  question, 
taking  into  account  the  tables  and  figures 
furnished  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, taking  into  accoimt  the  tables 
and  figures  furnished  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Conunlttec.  taking  into  account 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  officials.  If  there  were  any 
kind  of  abuse  of  this  discretion  along 
the  line  that  our  itraginations  could  lead 
us  to,  there  would  be  prompt  retaliation 
In  the  Congress.  But  I  do  not  expect  any 
such  abuse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  say 
to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  that  I 
do  not  recall  that  the  question  of  abuse 
of  this  discretion  ever  came  up  in  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  becatise  we  understood  that 
the  20  percent  set-aside  figure  was 
something  of  a  "guesstimate."  but  that 
we  were  talking  in  terms  of  the  exercise 
of  discretion  in  that  area,  which  could 
be  up  or  down,  depending  upon  unfore- 
seen climate  and  growing  conditions. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  any  need 
to  worry  about  this.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  would 
abuse  the  discretion  that  exists  In  the 
biU. 

Now.  we  get  Into  another  area  of  dis- 
cretion: Price  supports.  Why  would  we 
not  just  leave  the  price  supports  wide 
open?  They  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  the  loan  rate  on  feed  grains 
sliall  be  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  next  thing  you  know,  some- 
one said,  "Well,  that  means  there  is  no 
floor;  therefore,  the  Secretary  could  set 
a  loan  rate  of  50  cents  a  bushel  on  com." 

My  reaction  was  that  I  did  not  think 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  right 
mind  would  ever  even  think  of  such  a 
thing:  but  what  gave  me  some  trouble 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  one  of  the  tables  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  House  Members  on  the  basis  of 
planning  for  this  legislation  was  based 
on  an  estimated  90-percent  loan  rate  on 
com.  Tljen  when  the  tables  were  fur- 
nished to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mitee.  the  Secretary  and  his  people  gave 
us  a  figure  of  a  »1  loan  price  for  com. 

So  I  said  that  maybe  there  might  be 
a  consideration  of  reducing  this  floor  to 
90  cents,  and  I  could  not  see  any  dif- 
ficulty of  using  a  dollar.  It  is  no  great 
shakes,  but  it  would  cover  the  costs  of 
production,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  not  to  allow  any  variation  below  a 
dollar,  I  said,  "Let  us  set  a  price  sup- 
port at  $1."  My  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mittee went  along  with  that,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Senate  did,  and  so 
did  the  conference  committee. 

I  think  that  is  a  different  kind  and 
degree  of  discretion  than  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  talking 
about.  But  I  point  this  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor so  that  he  will  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  abuse  of  discretion  where 
there  is  some  area  which  can  have  a 
very  important  impact  on  the  income  of 
farmers. 

Where  there  is  an  area  of  discretion 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  country, 
upon  production,  or  upon  climate  varia- 
tions, I  think  we  have  to  have  some 
flexibility,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  Is  going  to  see 
any  abuse  of  discretion  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  at  this  point  that  I 
cannot  yield  further,  because  we  are  im- 
der  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  realize  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  have  some  discretion.  We 
are  in  disagreement  as  to  the  extent 
of  it. 

As  to  the  payment  for  the  set-aside, 
that  is  al.so  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 


Secretary.  I  should  like  to  continue  with 
my  prepared  remarks  at  this  time,  and  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  fiu-ther, 
perhaps  he  can  be  recognized  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  Senator's  time.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  permitting  me  to  en- 
gage In  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  Senator  finished? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  No:  I  am  not  thiough. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  going  to  ask 
a  qtiestion  about  the  situation  on  cotton, 
but  I  guess  I  should  not  address  that 
question  to  llie  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  No:  not  to  me. 
Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  pending 
conference  report. 

The  farm  bill  pending  before  tis  to- 
day is  weak  in  two  Important  ways. 

First,  it  is  weak  in  terms  of  price  sup- 
port for  the  basic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. For  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wool 
especially,  the  legislation  contains  no 
meaningful  parity  formula  to  protect 
the  farmer  against  increases  in  produc- 
tion costs  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
The  fixed-figure  price  supports  in  the  bill 
may  seem  adequate  when  Judged  ac- 
cording to  their  Inunediate  impact.  But 
as  we  move  beyond  1971  into  1972  and 
1973.  inflation  and  escalating  costs  will 
exert  an  ever-tightening  squeeze  on 
farmers'  real  income. 

The  way  to  correct  this  is  to  return 
a  workable  parity  provision  to  the  basic 
commodity  programs. 

Second,  the  conference  version  of  the 
farm  bill  is  weak  in  regard  to  supply 
management.  Farm  programs  that  have 
evolved  in  tkis  country  since  the  1930's 
ore  built  up<m  tlic  fmidamental  proposi- 
tion that  Government  can  and  should 
help  the  farmer  to  do  what  he  cannot 
adequately  do  for  himself — that  Is.  to 
manage  production  of  farm  commodities 
so  as  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  The  merj- 
ure  of  stability  imparted  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  by  existing  farm  pro- 
grams has  redoimded  to  the  benefit  of 
both  farmers  and  consumers  of  farm 
produce.  Today,  the  American  consumer 
pays  less  of  his  disposable  income  for  his 
food  than  ever  in  history — less  than  the 
consumers  of  any  other  major  nation  of 
the  world  are  spending.  Furthermore, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  the 
share  of  disposable  Income  which  goes  to 
the  farmer  iias  been  declining  for  the 
past  several  years  and  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

Th  workable  system  of  supply  man- 
agement that  has  evolved  over  the  last 
4  decades  is  threatened  by  the  approach 
contained  In  the  conference  report.  In 
lieu  of  the  proven  network  of  commod- 
ity-by-commodity production  controls  In 
existing  law.  the  confrence  version  would 
substitute  the  so-called  set-aside  ap- 
proach. 

How  the  set-aside  will  work  is  any- 
body's guess.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  explained  it  to  any- 
one's satisfaction.  If  anyone  has  been 
able  to  obtain,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  another  source,  a  projec- 


tion of  exactly  how  the  set-aside  will 
work,  1  would  truly  welcome  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  apparent  truth  is  that  the  USDA 
does  not  know  how.  and  even  whether, 
the  set-aside  will  provide  effective  sup- 
ply management,  for  its  workability  de- 
pends upon  how  thousands  of  Individual 
farmers  allocate  their  land  and  other 
production  resources  among  the  different 
commodities.  These  decisions  by  Indi- 
vidual farmers — and  how  they  will  ag- 
gregate into  overall  production  patterns 
for  each  crop  or  commodity — are  really 
unpredictable. 

The  set-aside  approach  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  administration  with  the 
argument  that  it  will  afford  more  "free- 
dom to  plant"  to  the  American  farmer. 
There  is.  indeed,  a  surface  validity  to  the 
argument  that  the  set-aside  would  give 
the  farmer  more  flexibility  in  his  plant- 
ing decisions.  But  this  could  become  a 
mockery  of  freedom,  if  it  leads  to  over- 
production of  specific  commodities,  and 
to  the  type  ot  instability  in  agriculture 
that  Injures  both  consumer  and  producer 
of  food  and  feed  products. 

The  Nation  experienced  this  type  of  in- 
stability in  agriculture  before  the  Great 
Depression,  and  it  would  be  tragic  to  re- 
turn to  similar  conditions  as  a  result  of 
deliberate  public  policy.  Unfortunately, 
the  set-aside  may  well  be  such  a  policy. 
These  two  weaknesses  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  conference  re- 
port— that  is.  rteid.  Inadequate  price  sup- 
ports and  untested,  perhaps  unworkable 
production  control5---go  to  the  heart  of 
the  legislation.  They  camiot  be  extracted 
from  the  prosrams  without  removing  the 
very  lifeblood  from  the  programs  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  would 
emphasize  that  the  hour  is  late,  and  that 
quick  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
at  least  would  assure  that  there  will  be  a 
farm  program  for  the  coming  year.  It  is 
luiderstandable  that  there  are  even  some 
farmers  of  this  opinion.  Sometimes  un- 
certainty about  one's  fate  Is  more  terri- 
ble than  "getting  it  over. "  regardless  of 
what  the  outcome  might  lie. 

Leadership  Is  dlrcly  needed  at  this 
time.  Farmers  need  to  be  assured  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  will  not  let 
them  down  at  this  crucial  hour,  and  that 
they  need  not  settle  for  half  a  loaf  for 
fear  that  they  will  get  no  loaf  at  aU.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation — following  the 
mandate  that  they  provided  in  the  No- 
vember 3  congressional  election — are  now 
looking  to  the  Senate  for  leadership  in 
this  crisis. 

If  we  take  the  initiative  and  reject  the 
conference  report,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  still  enact  a  better  farm  bill  in  1970. 
The  November  3  election  amounted  to  a 
significant  referendum  on  the  farm  bill. 
Mr.  President,  on  October  30 — Just  over 
2  weeks  ago — the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  the  general  farm  parity  in- 
dex now  stands  at  70.  This  is  the  lowest 
level  for  the  parity  index  since  1933.  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression.  Can  we 
afford  to  enact  a  farm  bill  for  1970  that 
will  continue  this  downward  slide  In  par- 
ity for  farmers  during  the  next  3  years? 
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I  say  that  we  cannot.  Let  us  reject  the 
conference  report,  and  permit  the  con- 
ferees to  try  again. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  yield 
to  me,  1  should  like  to  propound  some 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 
,  Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Just  one  or  two 
qaestions  about  the  Senator's  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  the  open-ended  planting 
on  the  cotton  program.  The  Senator  has 
evidenced  his  displeasure  with  this  re- 
iwrt.  and  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
it.  The  cotton  farmers  in  my  State  have 
grave  reservations  as  well,  but  they  are 
also  extremely  concerned  about  the  al- 
ternative, if  this  measure  is  not  adopted. 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  made  his  speech,  but  I  should 
like  for  him  to  explain  in  a  little  more 
detail  the  effect  of  allowing  open-ended 
planting  above  the  allocated  acreage, 
and  how  he  thinks  this  will  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Every  farmer  who 
n&i  a  history  of  growing  cotton  would  be 
protected  under  the  law  at  around  35 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  For  his  allocated 
acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  His  allocated  acre- 
age. Now.  if  the  farmer  desires  to  plant 
any  additional  acreage  over  and  above 
the  allotted  acres,  he  may  do  so:  and  if 
he  does  so,  he  can  get  a  loan  on  what- 
ever he  produces  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  As  of  today,  ap- 
proximately what  would  that  amount 
be?  What  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
world  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Approximately  16.5 
cents  or  17  cents  a  pound  under  the  bill. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Would  the  effect  of 
this  be  that  the  large  farmers  then  would 
get  their  regular  35  or  36  cents  on  the 
allocated  acreage,  and  all  above  that 
somewhere  around  16  cents? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  would  get  a 
loan  to  that  extent  if  they  desired.  But 
many  of  these  farmers  who  have  a  large 
acreage  contract  with  mills  have  per- 
haps a  thousand  bales,  not  at  16  or  18 
cents,  which  is  90  percent  of  the  world 
price,  but  they  might  contract  for  as 
much  as  25  to  26  cents  a  pound.  In  that 
way,  a  great  deal  of  cotton  will  be 
planted,  no  doubt,  and  it  will  mean  that 
the  cotton  on  other  allocated  acres  may 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  many  sales  will  be  made 
by  the  farmer  for  the  cotton  that  Is 
planted  on  the  acres  above  the  allocated 
acres. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Senators 
concern  that  this  may  be  an  inducement 
to  a  great  overplanting  and  a  building  up 
of  additional  surpluses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  concern, 
exactly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's major  concern? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  major  concern. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  several  years 
ago  we  had  a  surplus  of  atiout  IT  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton:  and  under  the  pro- 
gram envisioned  under  the  present  law, 
we  were  able  to  decrease  that  surplus  to 


a  little  under  7  million  bales,  which  is  a 
normal  carryover. 

Mr.  PDIiBRIGHT.  The  small  farmers 
still  get  the  regular  price  on  the  allocated 
acreage? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  wUl  not  be 
concerned  with  the  excess  planting,  in 
any  ca.se,  since  most  of  them  do  not, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  first  year.  But  the  .second  year.  If 
more  cotton  is  originally  planted  than 
necessary  and  the  surplus  builds,  then, 
under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ls  at  Uberty  to  decrease  the  acreage 
from  11.5  million  to  whatever  he  deems 
necessary  to  keep  the  surplus  down.  So 
that  It  is  possible  under  this  measure  that 
II  the  planting  Increases  the  surplus  to 
such  an  extent,  the  acreage  may  be  cut 
from  11.5  million  in  1971  on  which  farm- 
ers will  receive  pay  to  as  low  as  9  million 
or  8.5  acres  in  1972  or  1973. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  event  that 
takes  place,  is  there  any  protection  for 
the  smaller  farmers? 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  No. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT,  They  will  be  cut 
on  the  same  proportion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  But  they  will  get 

payments  a  little  greater,  so  that  their 

income  will  not  be  affected  very  much. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.   Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.  Supplementing  the 
answer  of  the  distinguLihed  chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  there  are  two 
other  matters  that  I  think  shoiUd  be 
mentioned  at  this  time. 

The  first  is  that  the  law  mandatorily 
provides  that  if  the  acreage  is  reduced, 
the  income  to  the  farmers  not  be  re- 
duced, that  the  price  of  payment  per 
pound  goes  up. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  On  the  allocated 
acreage? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Yes.  So  that  about  the 
same  amount  will  go  out  to  the  various 
communities  as  heretofore.  I  thought 
that  was  fair  treatment. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  might  be 
put  in  the  Record,  in  addition  to  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  said,  is 
this:  The  bill  itself,  as  it  comes  from  con- 
ference, contains  a  provision  that  If  the 
carryover  rises  above  7,2  million  bales 
and  we  have  had  vastly  greater  carry- 
overs than  that — the  Secretary  is  not 
permitted  to  make  loans  thereafter  on 
cotton  produced  on  excess  acreage,  and 
he  is  permitted  to  limit  the  acreage 
which  can  be  planted  by  program  partic- 
ipants, always  subject  to  the  provisions 
I  have  just  mentioned,  that  he  may  not 
cut  the  total  revenue  given  to  the  farm- 
ers or  to  the  community. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So,  if  I  imderstond 
it  correctly,  the  excess  would  have  to  get 
above  7.2  million  bales  before  it  could — 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  would  be  no 
Inducement,  no  support,  and  I  think  a 
farmer  would  be  foolish  to  plant  under 
those  conditions. 

It  was  made  very  clear  throughout  our 
arguments — we  had  long  arguments,  and 
I  commend  the  patience  of  the  chairman 


through  the  3  weeks  of  arguments  in  con- 
ference— that  the  people  who  wanted  to 
plant  beyond  their  allotment  required 
the  assurance  of  loans  before  they  felt 
justified  in  planting.  When  that  assur- 
ance is  cut  off  in  case  7.2  million  bales 
are  on  hand,  I  can  see  no  apprehension 
at  all  that  anybody  need  have  about 
planting  beyond  the  allotment, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  the  cotton 
growers  in  my  State  of  Nevada  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  Nevada's  future  cotton  al- 
lotment. And  I  think  they  are  properly 
concerned 

By  national  standards,  Nevada  Is  a 
small  cotton  producer.  We  grow  high 
quality  cotton,  but  compared  to  other 
cotton  States,  our  acreage  is  very  lim- 
ited. Nevada's  share  of  the  national  cot- 
ton allotment  for  1970  is  only  about 
3,700  acres 

Since  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956 — en- 
acted in  the  84th  Congress — the  law  has 
contained  a  provision  establishing  a  na- 
tional cotton  acreage  reserve  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
need  for  additional  acreage  to  establish 
mimmum  farm  allotments.  Under  this 
provision  of  the  law,  Nevada  has  been 
entitled  to  special  1,000-acre  statutoiT 
apportionment  from  this  reserve. 

One  of  the  reasons  tills  special  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  first  place  was  to 
enable  our  Nevada  cotton  farmers  to 
plant  sufficient  acreage  to  justify  the 
building  and  operation  of  a  cotton  gm. 
Before  the  special  allowance  was 
granted,  the  acreage  planted  was  insuffi- 
cient to  support  an  economical  ginning 
operation  It  was  necessary  for  our  farm- 
ers to  bale  their  cotton  like  alfalfa  and 
truck  it  some  300  miles  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  to  the  nearest  cotton 
gin  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  special  1,000-acre  allowance  pro- 
vided sufiScient  acreage  to  permit  the 
building  and  successful  operation  of  a 
local  cotton  gin.  It  permitted  the  growth 
of  a  small  but  healthy  cotton  economy  in 
the  Pahrump  "Valley  some  40  miles  west 
of  Las  Vegas  in  southern  Nevada, 

The  present  conference  report  discon- 
tinues this  special  allowance  for  Ne- 
vada's cotton  farmers.  The  bill  leaves 
unclear  whether  the  small  cotton  com- 
munity in  Pahrump  will  receive  sufficient 
cotton  allotments  In  the  future. 

This  is  an  important  question  for  my 
State.  I  am  advised  that  If  no  credit  is 
allowed  for  the  special  1,000-acre  reserve 
allowance,  Nevada  may  lose  as  much  as 
one-half  of  its  entire  cotton  allotment. 
According  to  the  Nevada  State  Commit- 
tee of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  any  reduction  in 
the  present  allotment  will  cause  a  shut- 
down of  the  Pahrump  Valley  cotton  gin, 
A  drastic  reduction  of  one-half  the  pres- 
ent allotment  could  result  in  a  loss  of 
farm  income  amounting  to  $250,000  an- 
nually, with  very  serious  adverse  effects 
on  the  entire  community. 

Nevada  needs  a  cotton  allotment  com- 
parable to  what  she  has  now,  and  to  what 
she  has  been  receiving  over  the  years  un- 
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der  existing  law.  Her  usual  allotment  Is 
small  In  any  case,  and  any  reduction  will 
bring  economic  hardship. 

My  question  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, is  this: 

The  national  cotton  allotment  for  1970 
is  17.1  million  acres.  The  present  confer- 
ence report  provides  a  national  allotment 
for  1971  of  11.5  tiiilllon  acres,  and  I  am 
told  that  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  language  of  the  bill  Nevada's  alloca- 
tion of  acreage  will  be  a  much  smaller 
proportion  than  is  the  case  for  any  other 
cotton-producing  State.  Was  it  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  the  1971  allot- 
ment for  Nevada  would  be  reduced  in  this 
manner — to  a  level  disproportionately 
low  in  relation  to  the  allotments  for 
other  States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  apprehensions  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  cotton  growers  of  his  State, 
It  is  our  tmderstanding  that  each  State 
will  share  in  the  11.5  million  acre  base 
allotment  for  the  1971  crop  year  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  extent  percentage- 
wise as  in  1970.  If  Nevada  is  unduly 
penalized  in  this  allocation  procedure, 
we  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  broad  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  the  statute,  to  make  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  neces.sary  in  order  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  situation  de.>icribed  In  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  to  that,  the 
conferees  understood  clearly  we  were  al- 
lowing for  the  taking  care  of  distress 
cases  in  such  a  way  as  not  unduly  to  hurt 
any  grower  or  commimity  of  a  State.  I 
am  sure  that  this  answer  will  relieve 
the  apprehensions  of  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  great  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  It  certainly  does,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  would  likewise  want  at 
this  time  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  who  has 
been  a  great  ally  of  mine  in  attempting 
to  bring  this  about. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  enough  of 
an  allotment  to  get  the  cotton  gin  going. 
If  it  is  cut  this  harshly,  obviously,  it  can- 
not do  so, 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  answer  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but  first 
I  want  to  supplement  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  about  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI.  He 
certainly  has  been  a  great  friend  of  the 
agricultural  producers  of  the  Nation,  He 
still  is.  I  regard  him  as  an  outstanding 
friend  of  agriculture  in  the  Senate. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purposes  of  leasing  a  farm  with  a 
cotton  allotment  can  the  tenant  contract 
for  a  lease  that  provides  for  a  cash  rent 
with  limited  reduction  In  rent  predicated 
on  a  subnormal  yield  and  have  this  lease 
considered  for  purposes  of  the  farm  pro- 


gram a  cash  lease  rather  than  a  share 
crop  lease? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
that  question.  I  was  advised  that  this 
question  might  be  raised,  and  had  the 
counsel  for  the  committee  look  Into  it. 
The  answer  is  "Yes,"  for  the  purposes  of 
administering  this  act.  this  arrangement 
should  be  considered  a  cash  lease  rather 
than  a  share  lease. 

I  think  that  should  satisfy  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  his  constituents.  It  is  a  clearly 
understood  apprehension. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 'n  charge  of  the  bill.  I  also  concur  in 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  and 
which  I  made  earlier,  with  regard  to  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  conference  report,  by  those 
opposed  to  it  and  those  who  indicate 
they  favor  its  adoption. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senate  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  7— 
I  was  one  of  those  62.  Then  the  Senate 
and  the  House  versions  were  discussed 
at  some  length  in  conference.  There  were 
many  trials  and  tribulations  in  confer- 
ence. Finally  emerging  is  what  we  now 
have  before  us  in  the  conference  report 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  House. 

Having  served  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  8  years,  and  now  In 
the  Senate  committee  for  2  years,  per- 
haps the  best  course  would  be  to  run 
against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
whether  his  name  be  Freeman,  Hardin, 
or  whoever  it  may  be. 

To  point  out  how  bad  this  farm  bill 
may  be,  and  how  bad  the  next  farm  bill 
may  be,  but  this  may  be  the  last  farm  bill 
passed  by  Congress.  I  say  that  certainly 
not  in  a  partisan  way.  But  there  are  few- 
er and  fewer  Members,  particularly  in 
the  other  body,  who  come  from  agricul- 
tural areas. 

Thus,  I  say  in  all  sincerity,  that  we 
may  be  acting  upon  one  of  the  last  farm 
bills,  at  least  comprehensive  farm  bills, 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

This  Is  a  3-year  program.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  farmers  to  make  decisions 
about  spring  planting.  It  is  a  long  time 
passed  for  those  of  us  in  the  winter  wheat 
producing  areas.  We  had  to  plant  the 
crop  without  knowing  what  the  program 
would  be.  That  is  not  unusual.  That  has 
happened  before.  In  fact,  almost  every 
time  we  have  a  new  program. 

In  order  for  these  farmers  most  effi- 
ciently to  produce  their  crops,  seed  and 
supplies  need  to  be  obtained  now. 

To  determine  his  needs  for  seed  and 
supplies,  the  farmer  must  know  the  farm 
program  provisions.  Ultimately  his  deci- 
sions will  be  based  on  the  action  oi  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report  for 
H.R.  18546,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

WHEAT     rASMCKS     CUCSS 

Winter  wheat  producers  have  already 
planted  their  crop.  They  could  not  wait, 
and  were  forced  to  speculate  as  to  what 


provisions  new  farm  legislation  would 
contain.  They  had  the  assurances  of 
many  Senators  that  the  pending  confer- 
ence report  would  receive  prompt  ap- 
proval following  the  election  recess. 
Wheat  farmers  have  proceeded  with  their 
planting,  and  the  crop  is  up  and  green — 
still  anticipating  approval  of  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

Now  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  suggests  consideration  be  fur- 
ther delayed.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  nearly  2  years  is  ample  time  to 
pass  farm  legislation.  What  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  suggests 
would  extend  the  very  program  which 
has  caused  farmers  to  abandon  theii- 
farms.  His  suggestion  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a  farmer  increasing 
his  income  that  this  conference  report 
provides. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
also  suggested  that  if  we  adopt  this 
conference  report,  it  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  some  $2  billion.  As  I  read  the 
estimates,  at  least  insofar  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  the  gross  income  will  be  S32 
million  more  under  this  program,  if  we 
adopt  the  conference  report,  than  under 
the  present  wheat  program.  The  same 
is  ti-ue  of  feed  grains — not  the  same 
amount— but  more  income  for  the  farm- 
er. I  wonder,  therefore,  how  we  can  say. 
without  even  any  trial  or  error,  that 
favorable  action  would  cost  American 
farmers   some   $2   billion. 

INCt^UE    COMPARISON 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  the 
alternatives  available  in  considering  this 
report.  I  have  heard  comments  about 
giving  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  too 
much  power.  I  am  reminded  that  ir  1961, 
when  the  Democrat  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Orville  Freeman,  had  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  H.R.  6400.  It  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  almost  un- 
limited power,  and  provided  fines  and 
jail  sentences  for  farmers  who  did  not 
keep  proper  books  and  records.  We  dis- 
cussed at  that  time  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
House  rejected  It  by  a  five-vote  margin- 
as  I  recall,  a  highly  compulsory  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
before  us  today  encompasses  not  just  the 
wheat  program,  or  the  cotton  program,  or 
the  feed  grain  progi-am,  but  many  other 
programs  of  concern  to  agriculture,  such 
as  the  dairy  program,  the  wool  program. 
Public  Law  480,  land  retirement,  dairy 
indemnity  programs,  and  many  others. 
Thus,  we  are  discussing  broad  programs 
which  affect  the  entire  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

As  I  said,  tlie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  projected  some  mcome  figures 
based  on  three  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  of  figures  as  they  relate  to  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains,  printed  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  purposes 
ot  comparli»n.  one  can  consider  the  past 
harvest  as  a  minimum  income  il  the 
present  program  were  extended  for  next 
year.  All  USDA  figures  are  based  on 
projections  prior  to  any  upward  Influence 
caused  by  the  com  leaf  blight  damage. 

The  DSOA  projects  gross  wheat  in- 
come under  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
would  be  $2,668  million.  This  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $32  million  over  the  gross  wheat 
Income  of  this  past  harvest  and  would 
be  $500  to  $700  million  more  than  In- 
come they  project  under  either  referen- 
dum vote. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
concurs  with  the  USDAs  income  loss  fig- 
ure if  we  should  be  forced  to  revert  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  As 
be  said  on  November  16: 

Reversion  to  Uw  old  "permanent"  farm 
law  .  .  .  would  entaU  an  annual  Income  loss 
or  some  83  billion  on  wheat  and  feed  grains 
alone.  (Conobessional  Record,  Nov.  16,  1970, 

p.  37279. 1 

Cotton  income  is  projected  to  increase 
by  over  $300  miUlon  by  reversion  to  the 
"old"  farm  law — all  in  CSovernment  pay- 
ments. 

The  USDA  projects  gross  feed  grain 
Income  under  the  set-aside  program 
would  be  $8,645  million.  That  is  $71  mU- 
lion  more  than  the  gross  feed  grain  in- 
come this  year,  and  would  be  $1,660  to 
$1,750  billion  more  than  they  foresee 
under  either  result  of  a  referendum. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  USDA's  ap- 
praisal of  the  conference  report  and  ex- 
amine it  beyond  income  projection. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  as- 
serted the  act  will  protect  and  improve 
farm  income  because : 

Payments  wUl  be  continued  at  a  level 
needed  to  maintain  farm  income. 

The  acts  set-aside  provisions  vrill  keep 
production  levels  in  line  with  needs  and 
prevent  crop  .-nirpluses. 

USDA  indicates  the  act  will  offer  farm- 
ers a  wider  choice  of  crop  acreages. 

Farmers  will  have  a  greater  capability 
to  shift  production  to  meet  market  de- 
mand, thus  encouraging  farmers  to  pro- 
duce their  most  favorable  crop. 


a  Indudes  mkioaajfe  premium  of  .45  cents. 


Set-aside  provisions  will  encourage 
more  efficient  use  of  land  by  permitting 
acreage  not  set-aside  to  be  planted  to  any 
crop  as  the  market  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment might  dictate. 

Interplay  of  market  pricing  and  great- 
er flexibility  in  farm  production  patterns 
will  influence  crop  output  toward  those 
most  needed  for  actual  use  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

This  bill  could  open  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer.  The  present  farm 
program  provides  such  close  control  that 
a  producer  has  no  opportunity  to  expand 
and  improve  his  operation.  Presently  to 
receive  his  support  payments,  the  pro- 
ducer must  comply  with  many  regula- 
tions that  forbid  him  an  opportunity  to 

plant  more  of  a  more  favorable  crofi 

unless  he  is  willing  to  give  up  his  Govern- 
ment payments. 

The  conference  report  we  consider  to- 
day will  provide  the  farmer  that  very 
opportunity.  He  may  receive  his  com- 
modity pajTnents  as  long  as  he  sets  aside 
a  portion  of  his  crop-producing  land 
from  production  of  surplus  crops.  After 
compliance  with  the  set-aside  require- 
ment, he  has  a  choice.  He  may  plant  the 
allotment,  as  he  does  under  the  present 
program  for  various  commodities,  or  he 
may  choose  to  select  his  most  favorable 
income  producing  crop  and  plant  more  of 
that  commodity.  This  Is  a  step  in  opening 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  improve  his  income. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  was  far  more  beneficial  to 
the  farmers.  TTie  Senate  passed  Its  ver- 
sion by  a  vote  of  65  to  7. 1  would  remind 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  tills  version  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  through 
their  conferees.  The  changes  in  the  agri- 
cultural representaUon  in  the  House  from 
the  recent  election  was  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  urban  dominance  that 
exists  in  the  House. 

NO    COALITION 

Mr.  President.  I  would  at  this  time 
submit  for  the  Rxcord  copies  of  telegrams 
from  farm  organizations  asking  for  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report.  The 
groups  represented  are:    The  National 


Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  Washington  Associ- 
ation of  Wheat  Growers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Milk  Producers. 
Three  of  these  telegrams  are  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Coalition.  My  point  is 
that  there  Is  strong  support  for  the  con- 
ference report  and  apparently  no  "coali- 
tion" position. 

PUBLIC    LAW     4S0 

Tlie  food-for-peace  program — Public 
Law  480 — faces  expiration  the  end  of 
next  month.  This  program  enjoys  nearly 
unanimous  support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  would  be  extended  by  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

Decisions  face  the  DeiMirtment  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  dairy  in- 
demnity program,  the  Wool  Act,  the 
special  milk  program  for  veterans  and 
mlliury  hospitals,  and  the  authority  for 
Class  I  base  plans  for  milk.  Extensions 
for  all  these  programs  are  provided  in 
the  conference  report. 

I  do  not  imply  these  programs  would 
be  discontinued,  but  further  delay  would 
necessitate  spedai  action  lor  each. 

ROaAI,    DarVKLOPMEMT 

Another  provision  in  the  conference 
report  would  contribute  to  improving  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas.  Title  IX  of 
the  bill  sets  guidelines  for  improving 
rural  America.  It  directs  agencies  to  re- 
view and  consider  rural  areas  for  future 
government  activities  and  installations. 
It  also  assures  the  rural  community  of 
receiving  equal  consideration  in  the  pro- 
vision of  governmental  services.  The 
rural  development  title  of  the  bill  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  future  legisla- 
tion to  stimulate  development  of  rural 
areas. 

ALTEHNATZVEa 

In  the  event  this  conference  report  is 
not  approved,  the  farm  provisions  of  the 

Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 

the  program  under  which  we  were  op- 
erating in  1958 — would  be  in  effect.  The 
warehouses  would  soon  bulge  with  sur- 
plus productions  and  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  would  skyrocket. 

The  alternative  suggested  by  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  in  extending 
the  present  program,  would  not  provide 
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loan  minimums  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  as  does  the  conference  report. 
Rejection  of  the  conference  report  would 
require  passage  of  this  alternative,  which 
would  face  stiff  opposition  In  the  House. 

Some  Members  may  wish  to  use  the 
farmer  as^a  political  football,  but  to 
tinlcer  and  delay  would  be  to  render  a 
disservice  to  agriculture. 

Commonsense  dictates  approval  of  the 
conference  report.  Any  alternative  other 
than  approval  of  the  report  at  this  time 
would  merely  cause  further  delay  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation. 

PARMER   Wn.L   PAT 

Let  me  emphasize — The  farmer  will  be 
the  one  who  pays  for  further  delay.  The 
wheat  farmer  is  already  paying,  as  some 
could  have  utilized  the  set-aside  provi- 
sions if  the  conference  report  had  passed 
prior  to  October  1. 

So  I  think  we  must  talk  about  the 
alternatives. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  USDA's  ap- 
praisal of  the  conference  report  and  ex- 
amine It  beyond  income  projection.  They 
say  the  payments  will  be  continued  at 
the  level  needed  to  maintain  farm  income 
and  that  the  set-aside  provisions  will 
keep  production  In  line  with  needs  and 
prevent  crop  surpluses.  They  will  give 
the  farmers  of  America  a  wider  choice 
and  freedom,  and  more  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  farm  instead  of  Washington 
or  in  some  ASC  office  somewhere  across 
America.  Farmers  will  have  a  greater 
capability  to  shift  acreage  under  the  set- 
aiide  program. 

This  bill  could  open  the  door  to  op- 
portunity for  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  when  in 
Kansas  recently.  I  talked  to  Stale  ASC 
committee  members.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  farmers  of  Kansas.  As  they 
assess  the  bill,  in  its  early  stages,  if  sub- 
stitution of  wheat  and  feed  grains  is 
permitted,  they  predict  that  it  could  be 
the  best  program  farmers  have  had  for 
many  years. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  past,  that  farm  Income  should 
be  improved  more  than  this  bill  provides. 
I  say  it  to  my  President  as  I  did  to  the 
last  President. 

Six  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
farmers  and  produce  the  food  for  the  rest 
of  us.  We  spend  less  of  our  disposable  in- 
come for  food  than  any  people  in  the 
world. 

Some  talk  about  subsidizing  the  farm- 
ers. In  the  opinion  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  of  many  Senators 
who  represent  farmers,  this  is,  in  effect, 
a  subsidy  for  the  consumers.  Until  we 
recognize  this,  what  are  the  alternatives? 
What  do  we  tell  the  farmers  if  we  do 
not  act  on  the  bill  today;  that  we  will 
have  a  better  bill?  No.  We  will  have  what 
we  had  last  year. 

There  Is  support  for  the  program. 
There  is  support  for  Secretary  Hardin. 
There  is  support  for  the  great  bipartisan 
work  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
is  not  a  Democratic  bill.  It  Is  not  a  Re- 
publican bill.  It  is  the  result  of  the  efforts 
and  long,  hard  work  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  effort  because  the  Demo- 


crats control  the  Congress.  They  control 
the  House  and  they  control  the  Senate. 

Farm  organizations  do  support  the 
conference  report.  It  Is  supported  by  the 
National  Orange,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Washington 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Milk  Producers,  and 
many  other  groups. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  talking  about 
not  just  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  wool, 
or  dairy  products.  Also  included  is  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  has 
literally  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  the  world  because  of  the  gener- 
osity of  our  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

There  are  decisions  right  now  facing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Wool  Act,  the  dairy  in- 
demnity program,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram  for  veterans,  miUtary  hospitals, 
and  the  authorization  for  Class  1  base 
plans  for  milk. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  im- 
ply that  all  of  these  programs  will  go  by 
the  board  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  fav- 
orably coday.  But  as  a  junior  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  say  It  is  time  we  act. 
Tlie  farmers  have  waited  long  enough. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  telegrams  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  tine  Washington  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Hardin  concerning  this  pro- 
posal, and  suggestions  for  administering 
the  program — wliich  I  find  to  be  com- 
pletely compatible — the  very  excellent 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Orange,  and  a  letter  from  Hendrik 
S.  Houthakker  with  reference  to  a  let- 
ter circulated  by  one  farm  organization 
that  this  administration  is  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  family  farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Passage  of  AcBicuLTtniAt.  Act  of  1970 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Grange,  as- 
sembled In  Its  I04th  Aimual  Session  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  November  16,  1970,  urges  inuiie<llate 
and  affirmative  action  on  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

Although  falling  short  of  National  Grange 
objectives  we  find  the  farm  bill  better  than 
the  other  two  alternatives:  (1)  no  new  legis- 
lation— revert  back  to  old  laws  totally  un- 
acceptable to  agriculture  (2)  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
would  leave  farmers  without  fixed  floors 
under  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  without 
the  Improvement  In  the  dairy  title. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
by  telegram  to  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and 
Mike  Mansfield,  Minority  and  Majority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate. 

WaSKINGTOW.   D.C. 

November  17,  1970. 
Hon.  ROBEKT  J.  Douc. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  support  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  pending  farm  legislation.  While  the 
legislation    has   many   ahortcomlngB,   proper 


admintfitratlon  could  regulate  product  Ion 
and  maintain  producer  income.  The  alter- 
native of  a  referendum  Is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  wheat  producers  at  this  time. 
Other  suggested  remedies  would  appear  to 
unreasonably  delay  and  Jeopardize  obtaining 
any  farm  program. 

E.  L.  Hatcher, 
Prciident.  National  AsN)ciatian 

o/  Wheat  Grou-er.i. 

RiTZVlixc,  Wash.. 
November  18.  1970. 
Senator   Robert  J.  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  far 
your  diligent  efforts  in  behalf  of  passage  of  a 
fann  bill  and  its  steerage  through  confer- 
ence committee,  to  a  report  that  gained 
Bcceptanre  by  the  House  and  Administra- 
tion. While  it's  true,  our  wheat  producers 
would  have  Ulced  better  Income  provisions 
U  is  now  more  important  they  be  assured  of 
passage.  In  the  ab.sence  of  a  program  the\ 
have  gambled  that  a  program  along  the  lines 
of  committee  report  would  be  enacted  and 
have  planted  accordingly.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous for  them  if  they  now  had  to  revert  to 
the  old  permanent  farm  law  because  of  faii- 
ure  of  passage  of  this  bill.  To  tamper  with 
Lhe  version  that  has  alrendy  gained  Hou^t 
acceptance  l.*^  to  invite  eventual  defeat.  While 
feed  grains,  spring  wheat  and  cotton  can 
wait  until  spring  for  a  bill.  It  would  be 
unconscionably  to  subject  the  winter  wtaent 
farmer  to  this  risk  and  uncertainty,  Thiv 
position  fully  supports  the  position  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers- 

JACK    R.    FCtGENHADEa. 
Preyidevt.  Waahington  Assoctatton 

of  Wheat  Grourtrra. 

WAsHmcTOw.  D.C..  iVoivmber  14, 1970. 
Sen.'itor  Bob  Dole, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  ui^e  your  vote  to  adopt  the  conference 
report  on  HR.  18&46.  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  which  conialtis  dairy  provlsioas  of 
extreme  value  to  dairy  farmers. 

PATaicK  B.  Healt. 
Secretary.  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. 

Dkfaithent  op  Agkicolturk, 
Office  or  the  SecRETAity. 
Waahtngton.  DC-.  November  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Scnatoh  Dole:  Within  a  day  or  two. 
the  Senate  wUl  be  considering  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  report  on  the  Agricultura] 
Act  of  1970.  It  Is  fitting  that  I  again  affirm 
the  Administration's  strong  support  of  the 
report. 

The  Sennte-Houae  Conference  committee 
reported  out  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  that  re- 
flects the  bi-partisan  effort  so  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  \s  we  moved 
toward  progressive,  workable  farm  legislation. 

The  Act  Is  a  good  one  because  It  meets  the 
major  criteria  lor  any  farm  legislation  .  . 
that  of  protecting  and  Improving  farm  in- 
come. The  Act  Insures  that  paym?nt«  will  be 
continued  at  a  level  needed  and  offers  added 
protection  if  market  prices  drop.  The  set- 
aside  provisions  will  prevent  price -depressing 
crop  surpluses.  Overall,  the  bill  will  encour- 
age broader  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products 
and  provide  the  flexibility  farmers  need  to 
service  these  broader  markets,  crop  by  crop. 

Under  the  Act,  farmers  will  move  away 
from  frozen  crop  acreages  of  the  past  toward 
a  wider  choice  of  crops  In  the  future.  With 
this  greater  capability  to  shift  production  to 
meet  Inuaediate  market  needs,  farmers  can 
utlUee  their  resources  to  produce  their  most 
favorable  crops.  This  will  bring  about  more 
efficient  use  of  land  by  enabling  fanners  to 
plant  the  acreage  not  set-aside  to  any  crop 
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AS  the  market  and  not  the  goTernment  might 
dictate.  The  broader  use  of  acreage  will  also 
remove  the  Inequity  faced  by  soms  farmers 
who  by  the  circumstances  of  the  base  years 
were  forced  to  Inequitably  low  acreages  In 
order  to  participate  tn  past  programs. 

The  greater  flexibility  tn  farm  production 
patterns  along  with  pricing  as  reflected  by 
market  needs  will  Influence  output  toward 
those  crops  most  needed  for  actual  use  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

With  the  great  changes  taking  place  In 
world  food  production  and  trade,  it  Is  un- 


thinkable that  U.S.  farmers  be  forced  to  rely 
or.  outmoded  leglalatlon.  The  alternative  for 
cotton,  feed  grain  and  wheat  farmer?  Is  clear 
cut. 

Under  the  permanent  legislation,  wheat 
producers  would  be  forced  to  plant  less  acre- 
age and  get  smaller  certificate  payments 
than  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  Peed 
gralnit  would  return  to  an  average  loan  of  80 
to  90  cents  per  bushel  with  no  provision  for 
either  price-support  or  diversion  payments. 
Cotton  would  be  priced  out  of  the  domestic 
market  by  a  higher  loan  which  would  force 


domestic  mills  to  use  sjmthetlc  fibers  as  cot- 
ton piled  up  in  the  CCC  inventory. 

The  attached  summary  shows  the  dlrecUon 
farm  Income  and  government  costs  would 
take  If  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  At  this  late  date,  the 
Issue  Is  whether  farmers  can  get  an  up-dated 
farm  program  or  be  forced  to  return  to  leg- 
l^Biion  fashioned  a  decade  ago  for  different 
c  1  rcunistonces. 
Sincerely, 

Ci-irroaD  M.  Habxhn. 

Sccrrfarjtf. 
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•  Yts  Mte  OA  MtiMl  rclHthdum—  Maihellng  quoUs  in  tflect 

Resoltttidn   Passed    at    National    Qbances' 
104TR  Ankttal  McrrTHC,  Boise.  Idaho,  No- 
t  10.  1970 


iflo  vote  on  wheat  reftf«mluin~N<i  martteting  quolait 


AOUIHISTaATION  OP  FABM   PEOCSAMS 

In  all  farm  program  admin Utratlon,  there 
should  be  maximum  participation  and  In- 
volvement of  people  at  the  community, 
county,  state  and  national  levels.  The  times 
demand  both  dedication  and  Involvement  In 
the  Implementation  of  farm  programs. 

The  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  honored  us 
with  his  presence  at  the  National  Grange 
convention  one  year  ago  and  stated  that  the 
objective  of  this  administration  Is  to  main- 
tain  farm  Income.  The  achievement  of  this 
objective  Is  of  paramount  Importance  t* 
farmers.  We  therefore  call  for  action  by  the 
Secretary  that  will  protect  farm  Income. 
strengthen  the  family  farm  structure  and 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.  We 
urge  that  the  Secretary  use  the  discretionary 
authority  as  may  be  granted  him  In  the  Act 
of  1970  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

We  further  reconunend: 

That  substitution  and  freedom  to  plant 
provisions,  except  for  set-aside  and  conserv- 
ing base  acres,  give  reasonable  flexibility  to 
areas  and  Individual  producers. 

That  exercise  of  this  substitution  for  any 
given  year  shall  in  no  way  reduce  the  prt>- 
ducer's  historic  base. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carefviUy  weigh  the  Impact  of  other  com- 
modities of  making  payments  not  related  to 
the  planting  ol  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
crop  for  which  payment  la  being  made. 

That  preliminary  payments  under  the  1970 
Agricultural  Act  to  participation  producers 
be  made  Immediately  after  July  1  to  ease  the 
producers'  firianclng  arrangements  for  the 
crop  .season. 

And  that  program  information  for  each 
crop  season  be  made  available  to  producers 
by  July  1  for  fall-planted  crops  and  January 
1  for  spring-planted  crops. 

Statement  in  lieu  of  Resolution  Nos.  91 
by  Anderson;  274  by  Herrlan;  435  by  Ross; 
and  451  and  463  by  Ingwerseu. 

'  AOKXKISTXaTIOIf  OP  COTTON  PtOGIAM 

Be  It  resolved : 

1.  that  excess  planting  above  the  base  will 
not  be  counted  as  history  In  establishing 
bases  la  future  years. 

3  that  no  loan  will  be  made  available  for 
cotton  produced  on  land  In  excess  of  the 
base    whenever    the   carry-over   reaches   the 


7.3  mUIlon  bales  referred  to  In  the  legisla- 
tion. 

3.  that  no-aslde  above  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  achieve  legislative  objectives  will  be 
required. 

4.  that  3x1  "skip  row"  planting  will  be 
counted  as  "set-aside"  IX  any  other  combina- 
tion of  "skip  row"  fanning  Is  approved  as 
set -aside. 

Resolution  No.  510  by  Caldwell. 

OoDNcn.  OP  Economic  Anviseaa. 
Waahington.  D.C.,  November  li,  l$70. 
Hon  Bob  Dols. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WasKiTtgUm.  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Dole:  I  have  become  aware 
of  highly  misleading  reports  on  the  Admin- 
istration's farm  policy  that  are  apparently  be- 
ing circulated  by  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization. Several  months  ago  I  saw  three 
reprcsentaUves  of  the  NFO,  and  these  reporU 
are  apparently  based  on  a  completely  dis- 
torted account  of  this  conversation. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration.  Includ- 
ing Secretary  Hardin  and  myself,  have  long 
been  defenders  of  the  family  farm.  Secretary 
Hardin's  statements  speak  for  themselves;  as 
to  my  own  views,  let  me  Just  quote  a  sen- 
tence from  a  publication  of  mine  that  came 
out  before  I  ever  went  to  Wa.shlngton:  "In 
fact  this  relative  decline  [of  agriculture]  does 
not  even  Imply  the  much-lamented  disap- 
pearance of  the  family  farm,  which  on  the 
contrary  is  likely  to  become  even  more  domi- 
nant among  the  various  types  of  farm  pro- 
duction." 

The  rumor  put  out  by  NFO  that  the  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  drive  family  farmers 
off  the  farm  and  turn  the  land  over  to  cor- 
porotlona  la  of  course  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  truth.  The  only  surprising  thing  Is  that 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  believe 
this  obvious  nonsense. 

The  farm  bill  worked  out  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  while  not  perfect  In  all  re- 
spects, will  support  farm  income  while  giving 
farmers  the  needed  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances.  In  ray  view  it  rep- 
resents the  best  that  can  be  achieved  for 
agriculture  at  the  present  time,  and  the  bill 
deserves  the  support  of  all  those  who  arc 
genuinely  concerned  about  U.S.  agriculture 
and  the  economy  In  general  I  wish  you  every 
success  In  your  efforts  to  secure  passnge  of 
thM  Important  legislation. 
Yours  sincerely. 

HBmuux  S.  HoinHAKKBL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  the  one  who  will  pay  for  any 
delay  Is  the  farmer,  not  any  Member  of 
the  Senate.  There  may  be  some  short 
term  political  gain  by  saying  there  could 
be  a  better  UiOi  bill.  That  is  true  of  most 
anything 

The  winter  wheat  farmer  has  alrei  dy 
planted  his  crop.  Those  who  have  spring 
crops  are  now  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma. 

I  agree  witl-  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  who  said  on  October  14: 

The  bill  itself  Is  not  all  that  I  desired,  but. 
all  things  considered.  It  Is  a  good  bill,  and 
It  Is  the  kind  of  blU  I  will  vote  for. 

That  was  :  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  Octo- 
ber 14  on  page  36873  of  the  Comcbes- 
sioNAL  Record. 

It  is  not  as  had  a  bill  as  some  of  the 
critics  believe.  It  is  not  r-.  good  as  some 
of  the  proponents  v-ould  have  us  to  be- 
lieve. But  It  is  the  result  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  o'l  Agriculture  smd  many 
others  concerned  with  agriculture  In 
America. 

It  is  the  best  possible  bill  we  could 
achieve  for  the  farmers  at  this  time. 
Therefore.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President.  :  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Eenator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  Senator's  statement.  I,  too.  appre- 
ciate completely  the  problem  that  the 
committee  Is  faced  with.  I  have  the  great- 
est affection  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  ar.d  respect  his  capability. 

I  think  thai  earlier  in  the  colloquy  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  stated  the  case 
quite  simply.  He  said  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  bill  and  that  we  have  not  had  a 
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perfect  farm  bill  or  many  other  such 
bills.  But  it  Is  the  only  farm  bill  we  have 
today. 

For  some  30  years  I  have  been  coa- 
cerned  with  the  plight  of  the  farmers  in 
my  State  of  California,  which.  I  think, 
is  possibly  the  largest  farming  State.  It 
has  the  greatest  variety  of  crops. 

The  farmers  in  my  State  have  been 
suffering  unbelievpbJe  hardships  and 
harassments  tJid  have  faced  very  serious 
problems.  They  have  had  to  put  up  with 
many  hardships.  Their  income  is  down. 
Their  crop  production  is  up.  They  pro- 
duce greater  crops  and  receive  a  smaller 
return  Trom  their  Investment  and  tlieir 
work. 

They  have  been  beset  by  labor  prob- 
lems— some  necessary,  some  proper,  but 
many  imnecessary.  They  were  forced  into 
mechanization  in  many  crops.  That  will 
change  the  picture.  It  does  away  with 
farm  labor  and  replaces  that  labor  with 
machinery. 

This  has  contributed  to  high  employ- 
ment rates  in  my  State. 

I  have  talked  to  the  fanners  in  the 
valley.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  has  just  spoken  of 
the  winter  wheat.  The  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  waiting  for  8,  10,  or  12 
weeks. 

The  farmers  in  California  have  to 
know  the  conditions  when  they  go  to  the 
bank  and  borrow  money  to  put  the  crop 
In  the  ground.  They  have  not  known  the 
conditions.  Lots  of  acreage  will  not  be 
planted.  The  entire  community  will  feel 
the  effects  of  this. 

They  asked,  **When  will  the  conference 
report  be  taken  up?"  I  told  them  it 
would  l>e  immediately  after  Congress  had 
reconvened.  At  long  last,  we  have  gotten 
to  it  today. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  not  a 
perfect  bill.  But  it  is  the  only  bill  we 
have.  I  b^  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  problems  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  today  so  that  these 
hard-working  people  across  the  country 
can  get  on  with  the  job.  They  have  suf- 
fered long  enough. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  built-in 
protections  if  mistakes  are  made  in  the 
bill. 

No  one  wants  to  work  a  further  hard- 
ship on  the  farmers.  I  enthusiastically 
ui^e  Senators  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
and  vote  for  it  today.  The  farmers  in 
my  State  have  already  suffered  too  much, 
they  have  waited  too  long,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  can  wait  any  longer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  the 
Record  regarding  the  action  taken  by 
the  conferees  on  a  section  of  the  Senate 
passed  bill  relating  to  the  importation  of 
second  wheat  flour  clears.  Many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  closing  the  loophole  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  clas*;iflcatlon  of 
this  product  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Over  a  year  ago  I  wrote  to  Treasury  offi- 
cials on  this  subject,  and  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  conference 
report  on  page  31. 


As  one  of  the  conferees  who  parUci- 
pated  in  the  extensive  negotiations  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate not  only  my  own  position  on  this 
question,  but  what  I  feel  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conferees.  So  long  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  allows  this 
product  to  enter  this  coimtry  ex-quota 
and  ex-duty,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  parity  for  the  production  of 
domestic  second  flour  clears  as  well  as 
to  uphold  the  theory  under  which  the 
wheat  marketing  certificate  system  is 
presumed  to  operate.  It  is  for  this  reason 
tliat  the  conferees  recommend  that  this 
imported  product  which  is  used  primar- 
ily in  food  processing  be  cla.ssified  for 
tariff  purposes  as  a  milled  grain  product 
tit  for  human  consumption. 

In  addition  to  this  argument  of  prin- 
ciple tliere  is  also  a  very  sound  economic 
argument  which  I  wish  to  place  before 
the  Senate  prior  to  its  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  am  vitally  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  revenue  caiLsed  by  pres- 
ent Bureau  of  Customs  regulations.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  eventual  loss  to  the  wheat  mar- 
keting program  will  exceed  a  million 
dollars.  Current  estimates  Ijy  the  Depart- 
ment peg  the  loss  of  revenue  at  about 
$225,000  annually. 

Favorable  action  on  the  conference 
report  will  mean  that  the  Senate  strongly 
urges  Treasury  officials  to  act  with  dis- 
patch In  adopting  regulations,  which  will 
first  close  an  obvious  loophole  working  to 
the  detriment  of  domestic  wheat  pro- 
ducers, and,  second,  will  save  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  agricultural  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  this  agricul- 
ture bill  from  the  standpoint  of  feed 
grains,  which  is,  of  course,  the  predomi- 
nant Interest  of  my  State.  I  think  the 
feed  grains  people  should  understand 
that  the  failure  to  take  action  on  this 
bill  could  result  in  one  of  two  things.  At 
the  very  best  it  might  result  in  a  1-year 
extension  of  present  programs,  which 
some  opponents  have  suggested  they 
would  like  to  have.  If  that  were  done  it 
would  cost  feed  grain  producers  an  esti- 
mated $55  million  next  year.  At  worst, 
and  most  likely,  would  be  the  fact  there 
would  be  no  bill  at  all.  in  which  event 
we  would  revert  to  the  old  1958  act  and 
prior  basic  legislation.  That  would  be  a 
disaster  to  feed  grain  producers.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, it  would  cost  them  $1.6  billion 
next  year.  There  are  similar  adverse  con- 
sequences in  connection  with  wheat, 
which  I  will  not  belabor  at  this  point. 

I  think  we  have  a  better  program  than 
we  have  now.  It  is  not  what  most  of  us 
would  like  to  have.  I  have  never  seen 
legislation  that  includes  everything  that 
all  of  us  would  like  to  have.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  about  so  much  more  here  and  so 
much  more  there,  but  that  is  political 
talk;  it  is  not  practical  talk  which  must 
respond  to  the  varied  interests  here  tn 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  November  18.  1970. 
which  shows  the  compnrison  between 
having  Ihis  bill  enacted  and  not  having 
this  bill  enacted  and  either  winding  up 
with  the  prior  law  or  no  law  at  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ACBICTTLTTTO. 

Washington,  D.C.  November  18.  2970, 
Hon.  Jack  Milixb, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DcAa  ScNAToa  Mn.L£R:  Within  a  day  or 
two.  the  Senate  wll  be  conetderlng  the  Con- 
ference Committee  report  on  the  Agrl- 
cultiu^l  Act  of  1970.  It  is  fitting  that  I  ag.iin 
affirm  the  Administration's  strong  support 
of  the  report. 

The  Senate-House  Conference  committee 
reported  out  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
reflects  the  bi-partisan  effort  so  prevalent 
during  the  past  several  months  as  we  moved 
toward  progressive,  workable  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Act  Is  a  good  one  because  It  meets 
the  major  criteria  for  any  farm  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  that  of  protecUng  and  Improving 
farm  Income.  The  Act  insures  that  pay- 
ments will  be  continued  at  a  level  needed 
and  offers  added  protection  If  market  prices 
drop.  The  set-aside  provisions  will  prevent 
price-depressing  crop  surpluses.  Overall,  the 
bill  will  encourage  broader  marlcets  for  VS. 
farm  products  and  provide  the  flexibility 
farmers  need  to  service  these  broader  mar- 
keu.  crop  by  crop. 

Under  the  Act.  farmers  will  move  away 
from  froaen  crop  acreages  ol  the  past  toward 
a  wider  choice  of  crops  In  the  future.  With 
this  greater  capability  to  shift  production 
to  meet  Immediate  market  needs,  farmers 
can  utilize  their  resources  to  produce  their 
most  favorable  crops.  TbU  wiU  bring  about 
more  efficient  use  of  land  by  enabling 
farmers  to  plant  the  acreage  not  set-aside 
to  any  crop  as  the  market  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment might  dictate.  The  broader  use  of 
acreage  wUl  also  remove  the  inequity  faced 
by  some  farmers  who  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  t>ase  years  were  forced  to  inequitably 
low  acreages  In  order  to  participate  in  past 
programs. 

The  greater  flexibility  In  farm  production 
patterns  along  with  pricing  as  reflected  by 
market  needs  will  influence  output  toward 
those  crops  most  needed  for  actual  use  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

With  the  great  changes  taking  place  In 
world  food  production  and  trade.  It  Is  tin- 
thlnkable  that  U.S.  farmers  be  forced  to  rely 
on  outmoded  legislation.  The  altematlTe  for 
cotton,  feed  grain  and  wheat  farmers  is  clear 
cut. 

Under  the  permanent  legislation,  wheat 
producers  would  be  forced  to  plant  less  acre- 
age and  get  smaller  certificate  payments 
than  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  Feed 
grains  would  return  to  an  average  loan  of 
BO  to  90  cents  per  bushel  with  no  provision 
for  either  price-support  or  diversion  pay- 
ments- Cotton  would  be  priced  out  of  the 
domestic  market  by  a  higher  loan  which 
would  force  domestic  mills  to  use  ayntheuc 
fibers  as  coobon  piled  up  in  tbe  CCC  In- 
ventory. 

TTie  attached  summary  shows  the  direc- 
tion farm  income  and  government  costa 
would  toke  if  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
la  not  accepted  by  the  Senate.  At  this  late 
date,  the  Issue  Is  whether  farmers  can  get 
an  up-dated  farm  program  or  be  forced  to 
return  to  legtalaUon  faabloned  a  decade 
ago  for  different  circumstances. 
Sincerely, 

CuorroKo  U.  HAaoor, 

Secretarj/. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees on  the  pending  farm  bill  reached 
agreement  I  was  one  of  the  minority  of 
the  Senate  conferees  who  voted  against 
the  approval  of  the  compromise  farm  bill. 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 

I  did  say  at  that  time  and  during  the 
past  political  campaign  that  I  would 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  as  I  thought  it  was  tlie  best  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  House.  A 
month  has  elapsed  since  this  conference 
report  came  to  the  Senate  that  time  and 
the  .situation  is  not  quite  the  same  as  It 
was  then. 

I  will  vote  to  return  the  bill  to  the 
conference  committee  for  two  major  rea- 
sons: 

One:  All  of  the  winter  wheat  has  been 
planted  which  i.s  about  75  percent  of  the 
total  production  and  means  that  many  of 
these  wheat  producers  cannot  fit  their 
operation  into  the  new  provisions  of  the 
pending  farm  bill. 

•  Two:  Most  of  the  farmers  of  my 
State  and  their  farm  organization  leaders 
seem  convinced  that  they  could  get  a 
better  farm  bill  by  sending  it  back  to 
conference.  1  will  vote  to  send  it  back  to 
conference  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl 
succeed. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  very  difficult  .natter.  The  conferees  met 
many  times,  almost  continuously,  dur- 
ing the  3  weeks  that  the  bill  was  In  con- 
ference. Many  difflcuit  concessions  had 
to  be  made  in  order  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  three  of  the  seven  Senate  con- 
ferees did  not  sign  the  report. 

These  concessions  had  to  be  made  be- 
cause without  them  there  would  have 
been  no  bill,  and  a  bill  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  this  Nation's  economy.  It  Is  es- 
sential in  order  to  assure  consumers  of 
adequate  supplies  and  farmers  of  an  ade- 
quate return.  It  is  essential  in  order  to 
keep  Government  costs  within  reason- 
able bounds.  It  Is  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destrucUon  of  Important  In. 
dustrles. 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  on  March  23.  1970,  to  testify 
on  farm  leglslaUon  he  indicated  as 
.-ihown  on  page  749  of  the  hearings,  the 
production,  income  and  cost  effects  of 
falling  back  on  basic  farm  legislation 
rather  than  enacting  new  legislation. 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 


Wc  e;llmate  that  if  tiiere  is  no  new  legis- 
lation, reed  grain  producuoD  would  outrun 
use  by  20  to  40  million  tons — that  la  between 
700  million  and  1.4  billion  busliels  in  com 
equivalent,  to  get  It  In  a  n-ame  of  reference 
wlxlcli  you  all  undersund  tsetter — virtually 
all  of  which  would  wind  up  in  CCC  bands. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  the  analysis  re- 
garding corn  may  not  prevail  In  1971  due 
to  the  southern  com  leaf  blight.  But, 
certainly  it  applies  In  any  normal  year. 

Cotton  production  might  exceed  uae  by  as 
much  aa  6  mililon  bales,  which  also  would 
come  into  CCC  inventory.  If  wheat  quotas 
were  approved,  the  carryover  woujd  probably 
decline  slightly:  if  they  were  rejected,  pro- 
duction might  outrun  use  by  200  to  300  mil- 
lion bushels. 

May  I  Just  say.  these  are  our  t>est  guesses. 
A  great  many  people  have  bad  a  hand  to 
malcing  these  eetlmates.  They  are  not  infal- 
lible, but  are  an  informed  estimate  of  wliat 
would  happen. 

We  estimated  some  time  ago  that  during 
the  flret  year  of  the  return  to  tiaslc  legisla- 
tion, net  farm  income  might  fau  by  tSOO 
million  below  the  level  of  the  present  pro- 
gram It  wheat  quotas  were  approved,  and  by 
•  1.3  biiUon  it  they  were  rejected,  ftecent  re- 
view Indicates  that  the  decline  would  prob- 
ably be  greater  than  that. 

In  the  second  and  third  years,  as  livestoclc 
production  increased  and  prices  of  meat  ani- 
mala  fell.  Income  losses  would  be  stUI  greater. 

While  Government  coats  would  at  first  de- 
cline, they  would  later  Increase  through  ris- 
ing handling  and  storage  costs  and  through 
export  subsidies  for  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  by  a  vote 
of  190  ayes  to  145  noes.  The  Senate  today 
has  the  opportunity  to  approve  the  report 
and  assure  the  enactment  of  this  essen- 
tial legislation. 

With  respect  to  many  provisions  of  the 
bill  there  is  no  controversy.  These  provi- 
sions are  important.  They  are  needed, 
and  they  should  be  enacted. 

The  question  of  payment  limitations 
has  been  a  troublesome  one  for  several 
years.  The  J971  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains a  $20,000  limiution.  When  the 
farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate  was  first 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  5  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  Committee 
amendment  which  was  adapted,  were 
offered  on  this  subject.  One — the  Pindley 
120.000  amendment — was  rejected  by  a 
teller  vote  of  134  ayes  to  161  noes.  The 
rest  were  rejected  by  voice  vote.  On  Sep- 
tember 15  when  the  farm  bill  was  first 
considered  in  the  Senate  an  amendment 


proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr.  Smith,  providing  for  a  (20,000  limi- 
tation was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21  yeas 
to  44  nays.  The  provision  In  the  confer- 
ence report  for  a  limitation  of  »55.000 
per  person  per  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
or  cotton  hai  been  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  both 
Houses  of  Congi-ess.  and  the  conferees. 
The  conference  report  should  be  ap- 
proved so  that  it  can  become  law. 

There  were  no  serious  questions  with 
respect  to  title  n.  the  dairy  provision. 
We  have  liad  autliority  for  class  I  base 
plans  since  1965.  and  one  area  has  now 
had  a  marketing  order  providing  for  such 
a  plan  for  some  time.  That  authority  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  should 
be  extended  and  certain  improvements 
which  have  been  found  necessary  should 
be  made.  The  only  significant  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  such  extension  was  that  the 
House  provided  for  a  3-year  extension 
while  the  Senate  would  have  made  the 
authority  permanent.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion, but  permits  an  order  Issued  prior 
to  the  end  of  such  3  years  to  remain  in 
effect  until  the  end  of  3  additional  years. 
Both  bills  provided  more  flexibility  tor 
dairy  price  support  operations — by  re- 
pealing the  mandatory  butterfat  support 
provision — and  extended  the  Armed 
Forces  milk  program  and  the  milk  In- 
demnity program.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment, in  addition,  extended  the  Indem- 
nity program  to  processors,  and  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  this  provision 
but  limits  it  to  losses  occurring  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  controversy  as  to  title  III, 
which  extends  the  wool  program  with 
an  amendment  fixing  the  support  price 
at  72  cents  for  shorn  wool  and  80.2  cents 
for  mohair.  This  is  an  Important  pro- 
gram and  it  should  be  extended. 

There  were  a  number  of  differences  in 
the  wheat  titles  of  the  two  versions  and 
some  of  these  differences  were  very  con- 
troversial. Among  the  more  controver- 
sial, the  Senate  provision — 

First,  extended  the  1965  act  program 
for  1  year,  and  gave  wheat  producers  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  its  extension  to 
1972  and  1973;  and 

Second,  provided  a  minimum  loan  of 
tl.25  and  a  maximum  set-aside  of  75 
percent  of  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  ex- 
tend the  1965  act,  nor  does  it  permit  its 
extension  as  the  result  of  a  referendum. 
The  set-aside  program  would  be  effective 
for  all  3  years.  1971-73.  as  provided  by 
the  House  bill,  but  with  a  minimum  loan 
of  »1.25  as  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  maximum  set-aside 
would  be  13.3  million  acres  In  1971  and 
15  million  acres  in  1972  and  1973— on  the 
basis  of  estimated  participation  and  al- 
lowing for  reduced  set-aside  require- 
ments for  farmers  in  summer-fallow 
areas. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Senate 

amendment  were  dropped  in  conference: 

First,  a  provision  requiring  loans  on 

farm-stored   wheat   and   providing   for 

mandatory  extension  of  such  loans: 
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Second,  a  provision  Increasing  pay- 
ments to  small,  low-income  wheat 
fanners; 

Third,  a  provision  requiring  advance 
payments  within  60  days  of  signup; 

Fourth,  a  provision  requiring  persons 
processing  fiour  second  clears,  gluten,  or 
other  wheat  products  to  obtain  market- 
ing certificates  in  certain  circumstances: 
and 

Fifth,  a  provision  extending  the  1973 
wheat  program  authority  to  the  1974 
crop  In  the  absence  of  further  legisla- 
tion before  planting  of  the  1974  fall 
seeded  crop. 

In  dropping  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  farm-stored  loans  and  flour  sec- 
ond clears,  the  conferees  noted  that  the 
Department  can  take  care  of  these  mat- 
ters administratively.  The  Department 
assured  the  conferees  that  loans  would 
be  available,  and  woiild  be  extended,  for 
farm-stored  wheat  in  accordance  with 
past  policy.  The  conferees  expect  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  prompt  and  appro- 
priate action  to  resolve  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  flour  second  clears. 

The  principal  point  of  controversy  in 
the  case  of  feed  grains  was  the  Senate 
provision  preserving  the  parity  concept. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  the  target  price 
to  be  used  in  determining  the  payment 
rate  was  tl.35  per  bushel  for  com.  The 
Senate  made  the  target  S1.3S  or  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
conference  substitute  makes  it  $1.35  or 
70  percent  of  parity,  whichever  is  great- 
er; but  total  payments  in  1973  cannot 
exceed  total  payments  in  1972  by  reason 
of  the  target  being  above  68  percent  of 
parity.  The  conferees  further  agreed  to  a 
direction  in  the  Statement  of  Managers 
on  the  Part  of  the  House  directing  the 
Secretary  to  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  market  price  for  com  at  a  level 
which  will  not  require  a  payment  in  ex- 
cess of  32  cents  whenever  70  percent  of 
parity  exceeds  $1.35. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  provi- 
sions for  a  minimum  loan  for  com  of 
$1.00  per  bushel,  and  for  commensurate 
reduction  of  the  32  cent  preliminary 
payment  whenever  the  set-aside  is  re- 
duced below  20  percent.  They  rejected 
Senate  provisions  for  mandatory  loans 
on  farm-stored  feed  grains:  mandatory 
Inclusion  of  barley  In  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram; increases  in  payments  to  small, 
low-Income  producers;  and  malting  bar- 
ley exemptions. 

Title  VI,  which  deals  with  cotton,  pre- 
sented the  most  difficult  problem  faced  by 
the  conferees.  The  House  conferees  were 
adamant  on  most  provisions  of  this  title; 
and  the  Senate  provisions  dealing  with 
marketing  quotas,  lease  and  sale  of  al- 
lotments, and  the  size  of  the  national  base 
acreage  allotment  have  been  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute.  In  lieu 
of  the  Senate  marketing  quota  provisions 
the  substitute  provides  that  if  the  carry- 
over for  1972  or  1973  exceeds  7.2  million 
bales,  loans  will  not  be  available  on  cot- 
ton planted  in  excess  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment,  and  the  Secretary  may 
limit  the  amount  of  acreage  planted  In 
excess  of  such  allotment.  The  House  lease 
and  sale  provision  was  adopted  with  an 
amendment  restricting  leases  and  sales 
to  farms  having  old  farm  allotments.  The 


national  base  acreage  allotment  would, 
as  provided  by  the  House  bill,  be  11.5  mil- 
lion acres  for  1971,  and  such  acreage  in 
1972  and  1973  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies,  the  payment  rates  for  such  sub- 
sequent years  being  adjusted  inversely  to 
the  size  of  the  national  allotment. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  the  payment  rate 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  average  market  price  and  the  target 
price,  rather  than  the  loan  level  and  the 
target  price  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  parity  concept  was  retained  as 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill:  and  the  loan 
level  was  based  on  the  actual  past  aver- 
age world  market  price  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  version,  rather  than  the  estimated 
future  world  market  price  as  provided  by 
the  House  bill.  The  anniversary  loan  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  was 
adopted  with  a  minor  modification  to 
limit  the  storage  charges  which  could 
be  accrued  against  the  cotton  when  the 
Government  took  possession. 

Under  the  House  bill  the  maximum  set- 
aside  which  could  be  required  imder  the 
cotton  program  was  one  equal  to  33V4 
percent  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment. The  Senate  provided  for  a  maxi- 
mum set-aside  equal  to  12',i!  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  provides  for  a  maximum 
set-aside  equal  to  28  percent  of  the  farm 
base  acreage  allotment. 

The  Senate  provision  for  research  and 
promotion  was  adopted  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional $10  miUlon  for  1972  and  1973,  to 
be  deducted  from  producers'  payments 
in  excess  of  15  cents  per  jMund. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  for  increased  payments 
to  small  cotton  farmers  with  amend- 
ments deleting  the  Income  standards: 
substituting  5.000  pounds  for  the  3.600 
pounds  small  farm  criterion  provided  by 
the  Senate:  and  restricting  the  provision 
to  producers  who  reside  on  the  farm,  de- 
rive their  principal  income  from  cotton 
produced  on  the  farm,  and  actually  pro- 
duce the  cotton  for  which  the  increased 
payment  Is  made.  This  provision  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  very  poor  farmers,  and 
it  will  help  to  keep  them  from  adding  to 
our  urban  and  welfare  problems. 

Title  'Vn  extends  Public  Law  480, 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  to  aid  our  friends 
abroad.  This,  too.  Is  an  Important  pro- 
gram, one  on  which  there  is  no  real  dis- 
agreement. 

Title  ■vm  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  cropland  con- 
version program,  boiled  peanuts,  bee- 
keeper indemnities,  harvesting  and  stor- 
age of  hay  from  diverted  acres  for  fu- 
ture emergencies,  and  Fanners  Home 
Administration  appropriations.  There 
was  seme  controversy  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  cropland  cH)nversion  pro- 
gram and  a  proposed  farmer  adjustment 
program,  but  otherwise  this  was  not  a 
controversial  title.  The  House  provision 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  cropland 
conversion  program  was  adopted,  and 
the  Senate  provision  for  a  farmer  ad- 
justment program  was  omitted. 

The  Senate  added  a  title  IX  dealing 
with  rural  development,  and  the  sub- 


stance of  this  title  is  incorporated  In  the 
conference  substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  comparison  of  HJl. 
18456  as  passed  by  the  House,  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  conference 
substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

COMraalaON    op    HJR.    iaM6    as    Passed    bt 

HoOBR.  Srnatz  Amemduemt  Thixeto.  *»a 

CoNmisNcx  StTBSTZTxnr 
1 

House — provides  for  no  change  in  legal 
statu!  of  producer-handlers. 

Sennte — requires  Secretary  to  maintain 
past  policy  with  respect  to  excmpung  pro- 
ducer-handlers. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision. 
Statement  of  Managers  will  direct  Secretary 
to  maintain   past  policy. 

3 

Hoiue — extends  Class  I  base  plan  autiior- 
Ity  3  years. 

Senate — makes  Cla&s  I  auihorlty  perma- 
nent. 

Con/ercTu^e — adopts  House  provision,  ex- 
cept that  the  authority  would  continue  in 
eflect  until  December  31,  1976  with  respect 
to  any  Class  I  base  plan  order  Issued  prior 
to  December  31,  1973. 
a 

Senate — extends  milk  indemnity  program 
to  manufacturers  of  dairy   products. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision,  but 
limits  it  to  losses  occurring  after  enactment 
OI   H.R.    13540. 

« 

House — makes  wheat  set-aside  program 
applicable  to  1971-1973  crops. 

Senate — extends  I90S  Act  wheat  program 
for  1971  (with  additional  provisions  lor 
S1.2S  loan,  farm-stored  loan,  and  advance 
payments),  and  provides  for  referendum  to 
determine  whether  such  program  or  set- 
aside  program  sbaU  apply  to  1973  and  1973 
crops. 

Conference — malces  wheat  set-aside  pro- 
gram applicable  to  1971-1973  crope.  Maxi- 
mum set-aside  for  1971  would  be  13.9  mil- 
lion acres.  Minimum  allotment  for  1971 
would  t>e  19.7  million  acres. 
s 

Senate — provides  for  minimum  wheat  Joan 
of  91. 2S  per  bushel. 

Con/erence^dopta  Senate  provision. 
e 

Senate — provides  for  mandatory  loans  on 
fann-slored  wheat. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 
Statement  of  Managers  wUi  state  that  De- 
partment has  advised  it  will  make  such  loans 
avaUable. 

7 

Senate — increaees  face  value  of  wheat 
miu'keting  certlflcatea  by  30  percent  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  with  domestic  allotments 
not  over  160  acres  and  who  had  average  an- 
nual sales  of  farm  products  of  not  more  than 
OS.OOO  and  oH-farm  earned  income  ol  not 
more  than  $2,000. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 
a 

Senate — limits  wheat  set-aside  to  75  per- 
cent of  farm  domestic  allotment. 

Conference — limits  wheat  set-aside  to  13.3 
mulion  acres  for  197!.  15  million  acres  for 
1972  and  1973. 

s 

Senate — extends  to  1973  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impose  acreage  limi- 
tations on  wheat. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 
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House — language  with  respect  to  grazing 
and  cropping  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  set- 
afildea  Is  more  definite  with  respect  to  pro- 
hibiting grazing  during  the  5  principal  grow- 
ing months,  but  contains  conflicting  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  payments  and  bar- 
vesting  of  crops. 

Senate — language  la  more  mandatory  with 
respect  to  permlssioD  to  graze  sweet  sorg- 
hums, but  leas  clear  with  respect  to  grazing 
during  the  S  principal  growing  months. 

Conference — adopts   Rou.se   language  with 
respect  Co  prohibiting  grazinf;  during  5  prin- 
cipal growing  months.  Senate  language  with 
respect  to  other  matters. 
II 

Senate — provides  for  advance  payment  of 
50  percent  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  diversion 
payments  within   60  days  of  signup. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provisions. 
la 

Rouse — provides  for  (1)  Issuance  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  Jul;  I  of  wheat  market- 
ing certificates  having  a  preliminary  face 
value  equal  to  76  percent  of  'he  estimated 
final  face  value,  and  (2)  for  a  preliminary 
payment  In  the  feed  grain  program  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  July  1. 

Senate — (1>  provides  for  advance  wltfaln 
60  days  of  signup  of  an  amount  equal  to  75 
percent  of  estimated  final  face  value.  <2) 
makes  It  clear  that  the  certificates  do  not 
have  to  be  held  by  the  producer  In  order  to 
obtain  the  full  final  value,  and  (3)  provides 
for  preliminary  feed  grain  payment  within 
60  days  of  signup. 

Conference — adopts  House  substance. 
Senate  clarifying  item   (2). 

13 

House — preserves  history  on  wheat  and 
cotton  acreage  not  planted  because  of  "a 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer". 

Senate — preserves  history  on  wheat  and 
cotton  acreage  not  planted  because  of  "a 
quarantine  imposed  by  the  county.  State. 
or  Federal  Government".  In  addition.  Senate 
preserves  history  of  cotton  acreage  not  plant- 
ed because  of  a  payment  limitation. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision. 
Statement  of  Managers  will  make  it  dear 
that  failure  to  plant  acreage  covered  by  pay- 
ment  limitation  will  not  result  in  loss  of 
history, 

li 

Senate — requires  persons  processing  flour 
second  clears,  gluten  or  other  products  of 
wheat  for  which  processing  certificates  have 
not  been  obtained  in  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  food  products  for  human  t:on- 
aumption  to  obtain  such  certi^cates. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 
Statement  of  Managers  will  direct  adminis- 
tration to  take  appropriate  action. 

15 

Senate — extends  lfi73  wheat  program  to 
1074  crop  at  discretion  of  Secretary  If  no 
new  legislation  Is  enacted  In  advance  of  the 
planting  season  for  1974  fall  seeded  wheat. 

Conference — re)ecta  Senate  provision. 

IS 

Senate — provides  for  minimum  corn  loan 
of  tl.OOper  bushel. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 

17 

Senate — provides  for  mandatory  loans  on 
form-stored  feed  grains. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 
Statement  of  Managers  will  state  that  De- 
partment has  advised  Chat  it  will  make  such 
loans. 

IB 

Senafe— requires  that  barley  be  Included  in 
feed   grain   set-aside   program. 

Con/erence — rejects  Senate  provision,  leav- 
ing Inclusion  of  barley  to  discretion  of  See- 
retary. 


Senate — sets  com  target  price  for  payment 
purpoaes  at  7S  percent  of  parity  II  that  Is 
above  ai.SB. 

Con/erence— sets  target  at  70  percent  If 
above  »l.Sft.  but  total  payments  In  1973  could 
not  exceed  toui  paymenu  in  1973  by  reason 
of  target  being  above  68  percent. 

20 

Senate — increases  feed  grain  payments  by 
30  percent  for  producers  on  farma  with  feed 
grain  base  acreages  not  over  160  acres  and 
who  had  average  annual  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  not  more  than  tS.OOO  and  off -farm  In- 
come of  not  more  than  •2.000. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 

31 

Senate — preserves  history  of  feed  grain  base 
not  planted  by  producer  who  foregoes  pay- 
ments on  unplanted  acreage.  (Same  provision 
Is  In  both  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
for  wheat  at  page  26.  line  4.) 

Conference — adopu  Senate  provision. 
aa 

Senate— extends  to  1973  crop  Secretary's 
discretionary  authority  to  Impose  acreage 
limitations  on  feed  grains. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 
Makes  it  clear  that  wheat  may  he  substituted 
for  barley,  oots,  and  rye. 

33 

Senate — provides  tor  malting  barley  ex- 
emption. 

Con/crcnce— rejects  Senate  provision. 

24 

Senate — provides  for  proportionate  reduc- 
tion In  preliminary  <32  cent)  feed  grain  pay- 
ment if  set-aside  is  less  than  20  percent. 

Con/erence— adopts  Senate  provision. 

25 

Houxe — suspends  cotton  marketing  quotas. 

Senate— (1)  continues  marketing  quotas. 
<2)  reduces  minimum  national  allotment  to 
14.6  million  acres,  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  base  acreage  apportionment,  (3) 
authorizes  Secretary  to  Increase  each  farm 
allotment  to  permit  planting  of  cotton  on 
aet-aalde,  (4)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
apportion  additional  acreage  not  exceeding 
36  percent  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
to  any  producers  who  will  produce  cotton. 
Production  from  additional  acreage  under 
(3)  and  (4)  would  not  qualify  for  price  sup- 
port loans. 

Con/erence— suspends  marketing  quotas. 
If  carryover  for  1972  or  1973  exceeds  7.2  mil- 
lion bales,  no  loans  would  be  available  on  the 
overplant,  and  Secretary  would  have  discre- 
tion to  Umlt  overplant. 
ae 

Senate— cotton  base  acreage  allotment 
lease  and  sale  provisions  differ  from  House 
provision  In  that — 

(1)  Senate  limits  lease  and  sale  to  persons 
who  are  dependent  on  cotton  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  will  produce  cotton; 

(2)  Senate,  like  House,  repeals  referendum 
requirement  for  sale  or  lease  across  State  line, 
but  does  not  adopt  House  requirement  that 
county  committee  of  transferring  county  find 
absence  of  need  In  that  county  and  approve 
transfer;  and 

(3)  Senate  retains  the  following  provisions 
of  existing  law  (not  retained  by  House  bUl> 
which  (A)  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
permit  transfers.  <B)  prohibit  sale  of  allot- 
ment from  a  farm  to  which  allotment  has 
been  sold  during  the  preceding  three  years, 
(Cl  limit  the  total  allotment  of  a  farm 
buying  or  leasing  allotment  to  its  1966  allot- 
ment plus  one  hundred  acres.  (O)  prohibit 
planting  an  acreage  In  excess  of  the  remain- 
ing allotment  during  the  lease  period  on 
farms  from  which  allotment  is  leased  and  for 
five  years  after  sale  on  farms  from  which  al- 
lotment is  sold,  and  (E)  limit  recording  of 
transfers  with  Che  county  committee  Co  the 
period  June  1-December  31. 


Con/erence— adopts  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  limiting  sales  and  leases  to 
transferees  who  are  old  cotton  producers. 

27 

House — provides  national  cotton  base  acre- 
age allotment  of  11.5  million  acres  In  1971, 
amount  determined  necessary  by  Secretary  to 
maintain  adequate  supplies  for  1972  and 
1973. 

Senate — provides  minimum  national  cot- 
ton base  acreage  allotment  for  all  three 
years  of  14.6  million  acres,  minus  percent- 
age thereof  equal  to  set-aside  percentage. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision. 

28 

Housfr— provides  cotton  loan  level  to  reject 
for  middle  one-inch  (mlcronaire  3.6  through 
4.9)  90  percent  of  the  estimated  world  price. 

Senate— provides  cotton  loan  level  to  re- 
flect for  middling  one-Inch  (no  mlcronaire 
specification)  90  percent  of  average  world 
price  for  such  cotton  for  the  2  year  period 
ending  July  31  prior  to  the  year  In  which 
the  cotton  is  produced,  except  that  adjust- 
ment may  be  required  to  keep  U.S.  cotton 
competitive.  Senate  requires  publication  of 
procedures  used  In  determining  world  price 
and  requires  loan  level  to  be  announced  not 
later  than  November  1  of  year  preceding  year 
of  production. 

In  addition,  Senate  requires  loan  to  be 
for  a  term  of  1  year  (anniversary  date  type 
loan).  *^ 

Conference— adopts  Senate  provision  with 
House  language  re  mlcronaire.  Provides  for 
a  loan  term  of  10  months,  and  there  must 
not  be  more  than  80  days  accrued  charges  at 
time  of  loan. 

ae 

House — provides  for  cotton  payments  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  and  36  cents  per  pound,  the 
rates  for  1872  and  1973  being  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  any  Increase  or  decrease  In 
the  national  base  acreage  allotment  above 
or  below  that  for  1971. 

Senate — provides  for  cotton  payments  for 
all  three  years  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  loan  level  and  the  greater  of  35 
cents  or  66  percent  of  parity. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision   with 
an  amendment  to  Include  65  percent  of  par- 
ity as  an  altemauve  tuget. 
ao 

Senate — provides  30  percent  Increase  In 
payment  rate  for  producer  on  a  farm  with 
an  allotment  not  in  excess  of  10  acres  (or 
3,600  pounds)  and  with  average  annual  sales 
of  farm  products  not  exceeding  frS.OOO  and 
off-farm  earned  income  not  exceeding  $2.0QO. 

Conference — provides  30  percent  Increase 
In  payment  rate  for  producer  on  a  farm  with 
an  allotment  not  In  excess  of  10  acres  (or 
S.000  pounds)  If  producer  resides  on  the 
farm,  derives  hie  principal  Income  from  cot- 
ton produced  on  the  farm,  and  actually  pro- 
duces the  cotton  on  which  the  increase  is 
paid. 

ai 
House — provides  for  cotton  payments 
based  on  the  average  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  during  the  3  pre- 
ceding years  adjusted  for  abnormal  yields 
caused  by  natural  disaster. 
Senate — provides  same,  except  that — 

(1)  Sena;e  uses  harvested  acre  yields. 

(2)  Senate  substitutes  1970  farm  projected 
yield  for  actual  yields  In  1968  and  1969.  .since 
actual  yield  figures  are  not  available,  and 

(3)  Senate  provides  that  for  any  year  the 
average  yield  established  for  any  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  that  used  in  making  pay- 
ments for  the  preceding  year  if  the  total 
production  In  such  preceding  year  is  not  less 
than  the  yield  used  tu  making  payments  for 
such  preceding  year  multiplied  by  the  farm 
base  acreage  allotment  for  such  preceding 
year  ( for  1 970.  the  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment). This  would  permit  a  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate a  larger  acreage  less  Intenilvaly  with- 
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out  reducing  the  yield  used  In  making  pay- 
ments. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 
aa 

House — provides  maximum  cotton  set- 
aside  equal  to  33 '^  percent  of  farm  basa 
acreage  allotment. 

Senate — provides  maximum  cotton  set- 
aside  equal  to  12^,-3  percent  of  farm  acreage  ' 
allotment. 

Conference — provides  maximum  cotton 
set-aside  equal  to  28  percent  of  farm  base 
acreage  allotment. 

33 

Senate — authorizes  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  for  ootmn. 

Conference — adopts   Senate    provision. 

34 

House — provides  for  minimum  CCC  cotton 
resale  price  of  not  less  than  110  percent  of 
loan  rate  for  middling  one-inch  (mlcronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  adtjsted  for  appropriate 
value  t&ct-^ri..  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

House  provision  is  effective  only  for  Au- 
gust  1,  ig7i    through  July  31,  1974. 

Senate — provides  for  minimum  OOC  cot- 
ton resale  price  of  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  plus  an  allowance  for  carry- 
ing charges  which  will  reflect  commercial 
rates  and  Interest  at  the  prevailing  rate 
charged  by  CCC  on  cotton  loans.  Senate  pro- 
vision wouio  bf  permanent. 

Conference  —adopu  House  provision. 

3$ 

Senate — provides  for  a  cotton  research  and 
promotion  program  financed  by  up  to  910 
million  of  funds  which  would  have  been 
pain  to  producers  but  for  the  payment  11m- 
liatlon 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision  and 
provides  for  an  addiUonal  (10  million  to  be 
deducted  from  producers'  payments  in  excess 
of  lb  cents  per  pound. 

3« 

Senate — authorizes  participation  of  alco- 
holic tMveroge  industry  In  market  promotion 
under  P.L.  4Bu. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 


Senate — Increases  the  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  earmarked  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  from  3  percent  to  6  per- 
cent of  total  annual  sales;  and  permits  use 
of  foreign  currencies  for  such  purpose  with- 
out appropriation. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision.  Re- 
tains 3  percent  earmark  and  provides  for  ap- 
propriation of  foreign  currencies,  rather 
than  dollars  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange. 

30 

Senate— specifies  that  cropland  conversion 
contracts  must  be  for  3.  6,  or  10  year  periods. 
Instead  of  up  to  10  years. 

Conference — ^rejects  Senate  provision. 

39 

House  (Aj — provides  for  additional  pay- 
ment If  public  access  is  permitted. 

Senate — requires  that  In  every  contract 
producers  agree  to  permit  public  access. 

Conference — rejects  Senate  provision. 

Houie  (B) — provides  for  Joint  appoint- 
ment and  consultation  of  Advisory  Board  by 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  and 
Joint  Issuance  of  regulations. 

Senate— provides  for  these  functions  being 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Conference — adopu  Senate  provision. 

40 

Senate — restricts  acreage  In  cropland  con- 
version program  to  such  as  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  county  or  local  community. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 


41 

House — restricts  Greenspan  program  to 
"cropland". 

Senate — restricts  It  to  "productive  agricul- 
tural land". 

Conference — rejecu  Senate  provision. 

42 

House — restricts  Greenspan  program  to 
rural  areas,  defining  rural  areas  as  areas  not 
including  a  town  of  8,600. 

Con/creTice — adopts  House  provision  except 
for  defining  rural  areas. 


House — restrlctfi  Greenspan  to  contracts 
costing  not  more  than  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers. 

Con/erence— adopts  House  pixivtslon. 

44 

Senate — provides  for  sharing  costs  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Con/ecencc— adopts  Senate  provision. 


Hous<?— Increases  the  limit  on  total  pay- 
ments In  any  year  under  section  16(e)  from 
•10  million  to  t60  million  for  producers  and 
MO  million  for  State  and  local  agencies  (Dur- 
ing each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and 
1973.  and  during  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  1974,  the  Secretary  could  enter  into 
agreements  (A)  with  producers  calling  for 
annual  payments  of  910  million,  plus  un- 
used authority  from  prior  years,  or  a  total  of 
$60  million,  and  (B)  with  State  and  local 
agencies  calling  for  annual  payments  of  $10 
million,  plus  unusued  authority  from  prior 
years.) 

Senate — authorizes  agreements  entered 
into  during  I97i,  1972  and  1973  to  cover  up 
to  18  million  acres  at  the  rate  of  6  million 
acres  per  year,  plus  carryover  of  unused  au- 
thority from  prior  year. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision. 

46 

Senate — ^authorizes  use  of  CCC  funds  until 
June  30,  1872,  to  carry  out  the  cropland 
conversion  program. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 

47 

Senate — requires  Secretory  under  the  crop- 
land conversion  program  to  safeguard  the 
farming  opportunities  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. 

Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 

48 

House — extends  boiled  peanut  exemption 
3  years. 

Senate — extends  trailed  peanut  exemption 
permanently. 

Conference — adopu  Senate  provision. 

49 

House — provides  for  a  beekeeper  indemnity 
program. 

Conference — adopts  House  provision, 
so 

Senate — permlU  producer  to  plant  and 
harvest  forage  from  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  set-aside  or  diversion  and  store  for 
future  emergency  periods  declared  by  the 
Secretary.  Secretary  may  make  loans  for 
forage  storage  facilities. 

Conference — UmlU  provision  to  baled  hay. 

51 

Senate — authorizes  a  farmer  adjustment 
pr<^;ram  under  whic^  Secretary  may  pur- 
chase allotments  for  cash  from,  and  make 
12,500  in  adjustment  payments  to.  a  farmer 
who  has  average  annual  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  a&.OOO  or  less  and  off-farm  earned  in- 
come of  V3.000  or  less. 

Conference — omits  this  provision. 


Senate^amends      Consolidated      Farmem 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  provUto 


thai  funds  appropriated  for  section  306  (as- 
sociation loans  and  granu).  and  for  direct 
real  estate  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  un- 
der subtitle  A  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Senate  also  provides  that  unused 
authorizations  for  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 306  shall  carry  over  from  year  to  year. 
Conference — adopts  Senate  provision. 

S3 

Senate— commits  Congress  to  a  suund  ru- 
ral-urban balance,  and  provides  for  annual 
reports  on  planning  asslBtance.  technical  as- 
sistance, and  government  services  and  utlU- 
llea,  and  provides  for  a  report  on  or  before 
July  1,  1971.  on  financial  assistance. 

Conference — adopts    Senate    provision    in 
principle. 
October  9.  1970 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  two  points.  First,  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  of  payments  has  torn 
apart  the  agricultural  community  and 
Congress,  and  alienated  the  iirban  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  for  some  years.  Tho^e 
limitations  have  been  worked  out  in  this 
bill.  In  my  prepared  remarks  I  showed 
Uie  votes  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate  we  rejected  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  reduced  the  »55.- 
000  figure  for  commodities  which  we  have 
in  this  bill  to  $20,000,  and  we  voted  it 
down  by  more  than  2  to  1  when  we 
passed  on  that  matter. 

That  limitation  of  $55,000  for  the  com- 
modities in  this  bill  has  t>ecn  agreed  upon 
by  vote  in  both  Houses  and  in  the  confer- 
ence report  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  House.  I  would  hesitate  verj-  much. 
indeed,  to  see  us  plunge  that  matter 
back  into  discussion  because  it  is  a  highly 
controversial  subject. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
In  my  judgment  It  would  be  a  disaster  all 
the  way  around  for  us  to  have  no  bill  and 
to  revert  to  the  1958  legislation.  Senators 
other  than  I  have  mentioned  what  would 
happen  in  feed  grains  and  wheat.  I  wont 
to  mention  the  cotton  situation. 

If  we  revert  to  tlie  1958  situation  we 
would  at  once  begin  building  up  ttie 
hurtful  surplu-ses  which  were  created  un- 
der that  particular  legislation,  and  wliai 
is  more  we  would  again  price  our.sel\es 
out  of  international  markets  and  bring 
about  a  situation  under  which  the  fai-m 
program  would  i-eceive  the  hostility,  and 
rightfully  so,  of  the  urban  population 
and  others  not  familiar  with  agricjl- 
tural  conditions. 

Particularly  for  these  two  reasons,  the 
fact  that  the  limitations  question  will  be 
put  at  rest  and  a  trial  will  be  made  un- 
der this  legislation  for  3  years  in  which 
time  we  can  see  how  well  it  works;  and 
for  the  reason  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
1958  law.  If  we  return  to  it,  would  bring 
very  bad  conditions  to  the  wheat  people, 
to  the  feed  grain  people,  and  particularly 
to  the  cotton  people,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  conference  report  can  be  approved 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  wish  to  commend  the 
conferees  for  coming  out  of  this  con- 
ference with  as  good  a  report  as  they 
did.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Z  know 
the  hours  and  hours  and  days  and  days 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  spent  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  bill. 

We  know  in  our  own  minds  that  we 
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had  a  better  btll  than  the  House  had. 
We  went  to  conference  with  it.  Some  of 
the  things  in  our  bill  were  not  sustained. 
It  is  disheartening.  I  know  the  conferees 
were  not  happy  with  it  and  I  understand 
why.  They  did  the  best  they  could  and 
they  came  out  with  scars  as  a  result  of 
what  happened  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
During  the  time  we  were  at  home  in 
the  past  month  I  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
the  farm  organizations.  I  spoke  to  the 
grange  at  their  annual  meeting.  I  found 
that  our  people  were  not  particularly 
happy  with  the  bill,  but  they  were  not 
unhappy  with  it.  They  said  they  would 
have  preferred  the  Senate  version.  But 
they  are  anxious  to  get  a  farm  bill  as 
quickly  as  they  can.  Their  idea  was  to 
support  the  conference  report  and  get  a 
bill.  They  say  they  can  live  with  it  and 
they  are  anxious  that  we  get  a  farm  bill 
quickly  so  they  will  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  approval  of  the 
conference  report  have  been  well  made. 
I  think  those  who  are  in  favor  of  ap- 
proving the  report  have  had  the  best  of 
the  argument.  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
would  happen  to  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try if  the  report  should  be  rejected.  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  time  limitation 
has  been  agreed  to  I  will  keep  my  re- 
marks short. 

Soon  after  the  election.  Jim  Stephens 
of  Dutton.  Mont.,  Bob  Brastrup  of  Great 
Falls.  Charles  Smith,  of  Chester,  Joe  A. 
Renders,  of  Great  Falls,  Jack  Gunderson. 
of  Power  Montana  and  oUiers,  came  back 
to  Washington  seeking  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  adjustment  to  Montana's 
con.servancy  base  In  agriculture — that  is 
nonplanted  acres.  The  GoveiTior  of  Mon- 
tana also  wrote  to  me  as  well  as  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
many  interested  Montana  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

While  here  in  Washington,  these  gen- 
tlemen met  with  officials  at  the  EJepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  but  received  no  sat- 
isfaction as  a  result.  It  was  hoped  that 
some  assurances  would  be  obtainable 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port, but  this  could  not  be  given  to  the 
above  named  Montanans  who  sought 
such  assurances. 

The  pending  bill,  in  their  judgment, 
provides  no  production  restraints.  It  is 
thought  that  within  the  conference  re- 
port is  the  possibility  of  a  staggering 


overproduction  of  grain  crops  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years.  The  present  conservancy 
base  adjustment  for  all  other  Western 
States  except  Montana  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  this  problem. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend.  Jim  Stephens,  who  reiterated 
the  group's  desire  to  get  the  Montana 
grain  fanners  on  an  equitable  basis  in 
"this  business  of  producing  grain." 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  Brastrup.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Montana  Wheat  Research  L 
Marketing  Committee  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  and  a  reply  from 
J.  A.  Asleson  be  Incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  also  a  letter  from 
the  honorable  Jack  Gunderson  as  well  as 
a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Clifford  M.  Hardin  on  November 
14  along  with  some  enclosures  and  the 
reply  I  received  from  Mr.  Hardin  on  No- 
vember 18.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord. 
as  follows: 

Montana  Wheat  Rcscaich  & 

Masxttinc  Cokmittck. 

Great  Falla.  Mont..  Sovember  Iff,  1970. 
Hon.  Mike  Manspixld. 
U.S.  Seriate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deaa  Senator  Mansfiixd:  Enclcued  is  a 
statlitlcal  report  that  is  m  correction  ol  the 
orlglnAl  material  which  you  received  con- 
cerning conserving  base  acres.  You  »-in  notice 
that  the  percentages  lo  the  right  hand 
column  are  changed  slightly.  This  Is  a  down- 
ward adjustment  In  most  cases  due  to  our 
occess  to  correct  figures. 

Also  enclosed  la  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
MSU.  Hr.  J.  A.  Asleson.  He  Indicates  that  the 
Experiment  Station  Is  recognlTing  the  alter- 
nate crop  fallow  method  of  production  may 
not  be  the  best  for  Montana  in  the  long  ran. 
We  are  sorry  we  did  not  have  this  informa- 
tion when  we  visited  with  you  last  week. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts.  We  are  sure 
that  they  wUi  show  results. 
Yours  very  truly. 

RoBcBT  Brastvlt, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Montana  State  UNivEasrrT, 

COLLSCK  or  AOUCVLTtTRE. 
Bozeman,  Mont,.  November  6, 1970. 
Mr,  RoBZST  Brastvut. 
Executive  Secretary, 
nesearch  and  M arket in ff  Committee. 
Great  Falla,  Mont. 

Deab  Bob:  A  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  need  for  a  downward  adjustment  of 
Montana's  conserving  acreage  base.  The 
method  of  alternate  crop-fallow  production 
widely  used  in  Montana  results  m  about 
half  of  the  grain  land   not   being  cropped 


each  year.  There  la  some  feeling  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  the  crop-fallow  system 
therefore  the  high  conserving  base  creates  no 
real  hardship.  I  should  like  to  reply  to  this 
argument  using  research  results  of  the  Mon- 
tana Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Long-term  research  has  shown  that  yields 
for  two  years  from  continuously  cropped 
land  are  usually  36-75';  greater  than  the 
single  yield  in  two  years  from  alternate  crop- 
fallow  land.  Cost  of  production  could  be 
reduced  by  adopting  systems  of  continuous 
or  Intermittent  cropping  in  lieu  of  the  crop- 
fallow  system  In  much  of  Montana,  especially 
areas  having  over  14  inches  of  precipitation, 
or  with  highly  desirable  precipitation  pai- 
lems. 

Research  has  provided  Improved  weed  con- 
trol, production  practices,  fertilizer  usage 
and  Improved  varieties.  When  these  are  com- 
bined with  adequate  production  credit  many 
of  the  benefits  attributed  to  alternate  crop- 
fallow  production  disappear.  Consequently. 
I  feel  that  many  Montana  farmers  would  dis- 
card or  modify  this  system  If  the  crop  acre- 
age restrictions  favoring  high  yields  per 
planted  acre  did  not  act  a^  a  retardant  to 
change. 

Another  important  area  In  this  discussion 
of  method  of  grain  production  relates  to 
quality  of  environment,  especially  in  regards 
to  air  and  water  quality.  Summer  fallowed 
surfaces  are  subject  to  the  onset  of  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Eroded  soil  and  attached  ma- 
terials become  contamlnanu  of  both  the  air 
and  surface  water.  Snow  Is  not  effectively 
trapped  by  fallow  ground  and  blows  into 
coulees  and  other  areas  where  spring  runoff 
may  be  both  wasteful  and  damaging. 

About  80-:  to  90r;  of  annual  precipitation 
i3  lost  during  the  fallow  year  and  Is  not 
available  for  plant  growth  in  the  succeeding 
year.  Large  amounts  of  water  run  off  the  soil 
surface.  Additional  moisture  Is  lost  by  surface 
evaporation.  When  water  intake  Is  above  the 
water  holding  capacity  of  the  soli  there  may 
be  downward  movement  of  water  removing 
soluble  materials.  Including  plant  nutrlenis. 
from  the  soli.  The  dissolved  materials  may 
move  Into  the  ground  water  supply  and  be- 
come contaminants.  This  water  may  move 
laterally  and  eventually  come  to  the  surface, 
forming  salt  spots  and  ruining  valuable  land 
and  vegetation.  Some  66.000  acres  of  wet  and 
saline  land  have  become  unfit  to  prodxice 
crops  In  Montana,  presumably  from  this  sit- 
uation. Some  1.8  million  acres  of  land  are  col- 
lecting moisture  and  contributing  to  this 
situation.  Contaminated  water  not  coming  to 
the  stuTacc  may  remain  in  the  system  with 
Its  potential  for  human.  Industrial,  animal 
or  plant  use  greatly  restricted. 

These  comments,  based  on  research  results 
and  observations,  c&st  doubt  on  the  desir- 
ability of  leaving  large  acreages  of  land  in 
fallow,  a  practice  which  Is  favored  by  con- 
serving acreage  base  regulations  and  other 
regulations  of  the  farm  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.   A.    ASLKSON, 

Director. 
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Montana  State  Housx 

of  repbtscktativcs. 

Helena,  Mont. 
Senator  Mikk  Manstizlo, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mansfieu):  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  visit  with  you  while 
I  was  In  Washington,  D.C.  Our  delegation 
was  very  short  on  time  and  we  thank  your 
staff  for  the  help  tliey  gave  us  while  we 
were  there. 

I  had  to  leave  Washington,  D  C.  early 
Wednesday  to  attend  a  Health  Occupation 
Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I,  therefor, 
asked  the  other  members  of  our  delegation 
to  express  my  ttioughts  to  your  staff  about 
the  .soil  conserving  acreage  problem  In  Mon- 
tana and  about  the  farm  bill  in  general. 

I  believe  we  presented  a  very  good  case  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  the 
unequal  competitive  position  that  Montana 
Is  in  in  relation  to  other  wheat  states  be- 
cause of  the  Inequities  in  soli  conserving 
adjustments.  Regardless  of  whether  these 
adjustments  are  right  or  wrong.  In  other 
states,  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
them,  if  they  are  able  to  raise  3  acres  of 
wheat  for  only  2  that  we  can  raise. 

The  Dept.  personnel  did  not  dispute  the 
figures  we  presented,  except  for  67>^';«  we 
used  to  establish  the  set  aside  acreage.  We 
should  have  used  75%  because  some  farmers 
will  not  stay  In  the  program.  Therefor,  the 
percentage  of  crop  land  to  plant  Is  less  than 
we  show  for  all  of  the  states  we  used.  They 
also  refused  to  release  the  figures  for  the 
states,  that  we  did  not  have,  so  we  could 
compare  them  to  Montana. 

I  am  sure  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  will 
not,  administratively,  take  action  to  relieve 
the  situation  In  Montana,  unless  pressure 
can  be  brought  on  them,  which  X  hope  you 
can  do.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  farm 
legislation,  we  must  do  something  with  the 
sou  conserving  acreage  in  Montana,  If  we  are 
to  possibly  compete  economically  with  other 
states. 

The  farm  btll,  In  general.  Is  still  bad  for 
alt  producers  because  of  the  lack  of  manda- 
tory production  controls  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must  use.  This  may  not  b« 
crucial  the  coming  crop  year,  because  the 
winter  wheat  crop  is  seeded  and  not  too 
much  additional  acreage  can  be  seeded  In 
the  spring  wheat  states.  The  following  year, 
though.  It  could  lead  to  the  biggest  wheat 
glut  m  history.  The  Secretary  is  given  the 
authority  to  impose  controls,  but  he  has 
stated  he  did  not  want  them  and  he  would 
not  use  them. 

I  therefor  believe,  the  bill  should  be  de- 
layed or  killed  entirely  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress.  I  realize  that  passage  of 
farm  legislation  la  extremely  difficult,  but  If 
this  bill  passes  it  will  be  harder  to  do  so  in 
the  future,  because  farmers  will  be  facing 
bankruptcy  and  taxpayer  costs  will  raise  out 
of  reason. 

Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  has  estimated  that  15  to  30 
million  additional  acreas  of  wheat  produc- 
tion will  result  under  the  set  aside  program 
and  the  cost  to  the  government  will  Increase 
1  bUllon  dollars.  This  will  lead  to  the  big- 
gest glut  of  wheat  in  history  and  lead  to  the 
end  of  all  farm  programing. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  know  >-ou  stated  that 
the  farm  bill  would  be  passed  as  soon  as 
Congress  reconvened.  I  believe  you  could 
reconsider  your  position  t>ecause  of  informa- 
tion that  we  and  others  have  developed  dur- 
In  gthe  recess.  Many  Montana  farmers  are 
very  concerned  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
have  their  full  support.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  almost  unlimited  authority^ 
under  the  bill,  and  I  can  not  understand  why 
he  does  not  announce  program  decisions  be- 
fore the  bill  passes,  so  we  know  where  we 
are  at. 


I  know  that  you  are  as  concerned  about 
this  as  I.  and  that  you  will  do  everything  you 
can  to  better  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  Oonob«80N. 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  OF  THE  MAJoarrr  Leaoeb, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  14, 1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  M,  Haboih, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C 

Deab  Mr.  Seceetait:  The  attached  state- 
ment and  figures  Indicating  Montana's  po- 
sition In  ranking  with  other  grain  produc- 
ing states  have  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  find  the  content  of  the  en- 
closures to  be  a  distinct  Indication  of  bla- 
tant and  unjust  discrimination,  affecting  not 
only  Montana's  Individual  grain  producers, 
but  Montana's  continued  economic  growth 
and  viability  as  a  major  agricultural  state. 

Montanans  must  be  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  harshly  competitive  enter- 
prise of  producing,  transporting  and  mar- 
keting grain  products.  The  conserving  base 
plays  a  vital  part  in  the  set-aside  program 
embodied  in  the  present  proposed  farm  leg- 
islation which  will  be  before  the  Senate  in 
the  inunediate  future  As  provided,  the  total 
of  conserving  base  acres  serves  as  an  upper 
llnut  on  acres  available  for  crop  production. 
Within  the  past  three  weeks,  individual 
farmers,  farm  organizations,  the  Montana 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Wheat 
Research  and  Marketing  Committee  have 
determined  the  following  information: 

Montana's  conserving  base  represented 
45.6  percent  of  its  total  cropland,  compared 
to  an  average  of  19.8  percent  for  competing 
states,  and  approximately  22  percent  for  the 
nation. 

In  the  five  year  history  of  conserving  bases, 
competing  states  have  had  downward  ad- 
justments averaging  25.5  percent  in  such 
acreage,  but  Montana  has  had  only  11.4 
percent  reduction. 

As  the  new  farm  program  couples  con- 
serving base  with  a  compulsory  set-aside, 
competing  states  will  have  an  average  of  76 
percent  of  their  total  cropland  available  to 
plant  to  wheat  (or  other  crops),  while  Mon- 
tana win    be   limited   to  48  percent. 

I  think  It  Imperative  that  It  be  clearly 
understood  that  Montanans  are  not  seeking 
a  competitive  advant^e.  What  they  are  ask- 
ing Is  an  equal  opportunity  to  utlllEe  Mon- 
tana's land  resources.  At  beat,  economically 
feasible  crops  are  limited.  Montana  must  re- 
main competitive  in  wheat  terms  if  the 
State's  agriculture  and  economy  are  to  grow 
and  prosper. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  I  need  not  elabo- 
rate at  this  time  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  firm  and  forthright  commitment  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  an  equi- 
table adjustment  will  be  made,  bringing 
Montana  Into  line  with  other  states.  I  would 
sincerely  appweclatc  being  appraised  of  your 
decision  within  the  next  48  to  72  hours.  X  am, 
of  course,  appreciative  of  your  attention  to 
this  matter  and  regret  that  conditions  are 
such  as  to  require  a  response  within  the  in- 
dlcat«d  time  period. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  best  personal 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  header,  U.S.  Senate. 

General  Comments  Relevant  to  Attached 
Data    on    Conserving    Base — ^Farm    Pro- 

CKAM 

Agriculture's  Importance  to  Montana's 
economy  needs  no  verification  and  wheat  in- 
come m  relation  to  over-all  agricultural 
economics  is  also  well  understood. 

What   seems   to  escape    us   frequently   \n 


Montana  Is  the  need  to  protect  ourselves  as  a 
wheat  state  In  the  harshly  competitive  game 
of  producing,  transporting  and  marketing 
wheat  In  relation  to  other  states  producing 
similar  classes  of  wheat. 

The  accompanying  statistical  Informauon 
DD  cotuiervlng  bases  and  projected  effect  of 
the  new  naUonal  farm  legislation  te'd  a 
gloomy  story  of  Montana's  competitive 
status. 

Farmers  and  farm  organisations  are  loosely 
knit  and  lack  the  expertise  and  resources  on 
a  continuing  basis  to  keep  otu-  state  as  a 
whole  in  the  proper  competitive  perspectlve- 

Our  reliance  then — properly  or  improper- 
ly— falls  upon  the  governmental,  semi-gov- 
ernmental and  quasi-governmental  bodies 
and  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Mon- 
tana State  University  to  take  stock  of  the 
over-all  picture  for  wheat  growers  and  keep 
Montana  in  the  first  rank  compeUtively. 

Montana's  wheat  farmers  find  themselves 
in  dire  need  of  that  type  of  guidance,  assist- 
ance and  direction  In  the  problems  herein 
rcvealec*  regarding  conserving  bases  and  the 
new  farm  program. 

Several  significant  aspects  of  this  develop- 
ment aru  not  related  In  the  accompanying 
statistical  tables: 

<1>  After  the  Inequities  In  conserving 
bases  were  brought  to  public  attention  In  late 
196d  and  early  1970  by  the  Montana  Grain 
Growers  Association,  a  seven-county  group  at 
Chester,  and  others  across  the  state,  indica- 
tion w^as  given  by  tiie  US.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture that  an  adjustment  of  12  per  cent,  or 
850.000  acres,  was  possible:  the  Montana 
ASCS  later  in  making  the  adjustment  indi- 
cated it  would  be  7  per  cent,  or  600,000  acres; 
but  the  actual  adjustment  (never  reported 
publicly)  was  5  per  cent,  or  366.600  acres! 

Also,  while  It  was  indicated  this  was  an 
individual  state  adjustment  to  correct  an 
acknowledged  inequity  in  Montana,  Kansas 
received  a  8  per  cent  adjustment  (676300 
acres)  and  Colorado  received  an  iS  per  cent 
adjustment  (679,800  acres).  These  adjust- 
menu  were  made  despite  the  fact  Montana's 
conserving  base  at  that  time  was  49  per  cent 
of  Its  cropland  compared  to  33  per  cent  for 
Kansas  and  3S  per  cent  for  Colorado. 

|3)  The  problems  of  blowing  top-soil  and 
alkalinity  in  connection  with  double-sum- 
merfatlow  are  widely  known,  yet  under  the 
projected  terms  of  the  new  farm  program 
Montana  will  have  647,913  acrec  In  the  dou- 
ble-summerfallow  category  in  1971  and  even 
more  in  1972  and  1973  when  setaside  acreages 
increase. 

The  terms  of  the  new  farm  program  lend 
to  lock  Montana  In  as  a  summer  fallow  state, 
writing  a  farming  practice  into  law,  so  to 
Speak.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  many  of 
our  farmers  are  getting  away  from  the  prac- 
tice, plant  and  soil  scientists  are  increasingly 
advising  against  it,  and  the  trend  Is  definitely 
away  from  summerfallow  rather  than  hard 
and  fast  acceptance.  Montana's  farmers  at 
least  deserve  the  farm  program  opportunity 
to  make  their  own  choice. 

(3)  The  only  "saving"  factor.  If  there  is 
one.  In  the  new  farm  program  for  Montana 
growers  lies  in  the  fact  that  winter  wheat 
growers  are  limited  to  the  planting  deter- 
minations they  already  have  made  for  next 
year,  while  spring  wheat  states,  under  set- 
a.slde,  will  be  able  to  increase  acreage  In  vast 
amounts  the  coming  crop  year  (Montana. 
North  and  South  Dakota.  Minnesota). 

(4)  Perhaps  any  adjustments  in  conserv- 
ing bases  should  be  mandatory  with  each 
grower  being  notified  of  the  change  in  his 
acreage  rather  than  basing  such  changes  on 
individual  farmer  requests.  It  would  appear 
such  an  ^proach  would  result  In  greater 
equity  among  the  farmers  within  a  commu- 
nity, county,  and  state. 

In  summary,  what  the  Monuna  grain 
grower  wants  and  Is  requesting  Is  not  an  ad- 
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vantmg*  but  an  equal  opportunity  to  sustain 
tats  UvelUiood  aa  a  producer  tha  same  as  tals 
colleapiea  In  tbe  other  wheat  statea. 

The  cfaoloea  In  Montana  are  not  great — 
either  our  growers  stay  competitive  In  wheat 


and  barley  or  they  face  an  extremely  dismal 
future. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note,  In  that  regard, 
that  the  new  farm  program  permits  (with 
the  Secretary's  authorization)   the  growing 


of  wheat  to  reuln  cotton  acreage  history— la 
there  equity  In  therefore  permitting  Mon- 
tanans  to  grow  cotton  to  retain  wheat  his. 
tory  when  the  glut  comes  and  that  crop  is 
no  longer  saleable? 


COHSERVINe  BME  AND  CWPtAND  JATPOS.  A  COMPADISON  U6«-7IH»0ltTANA  AND  COMmiNC  WHEAT  STATES 
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DaFAaTMEMT  Ot  AGaiCtn.TDIU, 

Omca  OF  THi  SecacTAar. 
WashingUm,  D.C..  November  IS,  2970. 
Hon.  MiKB  MAM8ri£i.o. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waslilntlon.  DC. 

Dmam  SBWAToa  MANSFiztjs:  This  la  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  November  14  to> 
gethar  with  enoloeures.  regarding  the  con- 
nerving  bases  established  for  Montana  farms. 
During  1970.  we  have  reduced  conserving 
bases  on  Montana  farina  by  a  total  of  370.000 
acres. 

The  proposed  farm  bill  Includes  a  provision 
which  should  be  of  subatanttal  benefit  to 
Montana  farmers.  Under  the  provision  which 
limits  the  aet-Bfilde  requirement  on  li^rms 
having  55%  of  the  cropland  devoted  to  sum- 
mer fallow.  Montana  fnrmers  would  benefit 
by  up  to  an  estimated  250,000  acres. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have  re- 
viewed administrative  regulations  under 
prior  programs  with  regard  to  establishing 
and  adjisstlng  farm  conserving  bases,  Aa  a 
result  of  this  review,  we  cotud  not  find  that 
such  admlnlsuatlve  regulations  were  dis- 
criminatory with  regard  to  any  state  or  any 
county.  The  provision  for  adjustment  of 
farm  conserving  bases  under  past  programa 
provided  a  uniform  authority  to  aU  county 
committees  for  malting  adjustments  In  farm 
conserving  base  under  a  specified  set  of 
guidelines.  Every  effort  was  made  by  our  na- 
tional and  field  offices  to  assure  uiuform  In- 
terpretation of  the  adjustment  provisions, 

A  comparison  of  the  raUo  of  conserving 
base  to  cropland  of  one  SUto  to  another 
would  not  appear  to  be  valid  because  of  the 
varied  types  of  farming  operations  which  are 


normally  carried  out  In  widely  separated  as 
well  as  in  adjoining  States  due  to  varying 
climatic  and  rainfall  conditions.  Even  adjoin- 
ing counties  cannot  be  compared  equitably 
because  of  varying  types  of  soil  and  topog- 
raphy. Conserving  bases  were  initially  estab- 
lished on  an  hlstorlcol  basts.  This  history  re- 
flected the  varied  farming  operations  being 
followed  throughout  the  nation.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  Inequitable  to  provide  for  a  blan- 
Icet  downward  adjustment  in  the  conserving 
bases  for  all  farms  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
or  any  State  without  regard  to  the  farming 
operations  being  followed  by  each  Individual 
producer.  Not  only  would  this  be  inequitable 
to  producers  in  other  States,  but  In  the  event 
that  new  farm  legislation  is  enacted  Into 
law  such  action  on  our  part  would  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Intent  of  Ccngreis 
and  the  objectives  of  the  farm  bill. 

As  soon  aa  the  farm  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law,  we  plan  on  Issuing  administrative  regu- 
latlona  which  would  continue  the  authority 
to  isiake  adjustments  In  conserving  bases  on 
individual  farms. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  thu  matter  to  our 
attention  and  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to   comment   on    the  conserving   base    pro- 
vision of  past  and  future  program. 
Sincerely. 

Cumu  M.  HAuiN. 

Secretary. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  *Uh 
to  ask  two  questions  of  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report.  The  first  question 


is:  In  the  event  this  conference  report 
is  not  approved  la  there  a  Ukellhood  we 
will  have  no  agriculture  bill  at  all  this 
session? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  deep  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Second.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  bill  this  session,  do  we  revert 
to  the  1958  law? 
Mr,  HOLLAND,  We  do 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  that  bring  us  back 
to  the  two-price  system? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  and.  in  addi- 
tion, stort  building  up  the  heavy  sur- 
pluses of  cotton  that  we  had  under  the 
1958  bill,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  and 
destroying  our  chance  to  have  any  part 
in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  8PONO.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  1  Intend  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 1  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
plight  of  our  agricultural  economy,  and 
am  fearful  that  the  report  before  us  will 
do  little  to  improve  farm  income. 

However.  If  no  legislation  la  enacted, 
the  cotton  program  will  revert  to  the 
permanent  1958  law,  with  Its  provisions 
for  two-price  cotton.  This  would  greatly 
stimulate  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to 
the  United  States  and  very  seriously 
complicate  that  problem.  As  a  result  of 
the  noncompetitive  price  for  cotton  and 
the  increased  import*,  farmers  woald  be 
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hurt  financially  and  domestic  cotton 
mills  woiild  suffer  economic  Injury  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  many  jobs  for  tex- 
tile workers.  Obviously,  the  only  reason- 
able course  is  to  adopt  the  conference 
report  on  the  farm  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend competitive  one-price  cotton  for 
3  years. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
parity  now  at  Its  lowest  level  in  the  past 
37  years — 70  percent — it  is  astounding 
that  the  administration  would  be  asking 
Ihe  Congress  for  authority  to  further 
reduce  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
levels.  Yet,  that  is  just  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  farm  program  before  us 
as  Hit,  18S46. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  farm 
legislation  has  an  administration  de- 
manded such  broad  authorities  for  set- 
ting price  support  and  production  con- 
trol levels  for  farm  commodities.  Under 
RR.  18546.  the  Secretary  would  have, 
in  effect,  a  signed  blank  check  to  fill  in 
ar  he  sees  fit.  The  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Senator  Ellender.  has  aptly 
labeled  it  a  "legislative  monstrosity." 

As  a  presidential  candidate  in  Sep- 
tember 1968  Richard  Nixon  called  74 
percent  of  parity  "intolerable"  for  farm- 
ers. "Farmers  are  entitled  to  lietter," 
candidate  Nixon  proclaimed,  "and  I 
pledge  that  in  my  administration  they 
will  have  txtter."  If  tiiis  bill  is  passed, 
we  can  only  pray  that  the  atiministra- 
tion  will  use  its  broad  authority  to  make 
good  on  its  promises. 

KR.  18546  is  not  a  good  farm  bill 
and  without  full  and  proper  use  of  the 
authorities  it  would  grant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, it  could  be  disastrous  to  farmers 
and  the  farm  economy — the  bulwark  of 
our  national  economy.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially disastrous  to  fanners  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  this  debate 
my  senior  colleague  (Mr.  Symington) 
made  an  excellent  and  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  what  he  properly  called  this 
"incredible  farm  bill."  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Symington  that  this  bill  "is  certain 
to  lower  farm  income." 

Some  argue  that  this  bill  is  somewhat 
beter  than  the  one  we  had  in  1958.  It 
may  well  lie.  But  that  is  like  saying 
leprosy  is  better  than  cancer. 

All  of  the  cosmetics  in  the  world  can- 
not make  this  bill  look  pretty.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  return 
this  bill  to  conference  and  come  up  with 
a  bill  that  assists  the  fanners  and  the 
farm  economy  ratlier  than  adopt  this 
bill  which  bludgeons  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  economy. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  the  farm  bill  con- 
ference report.  The  bill  is  not  perfect. 
But  killing  the  report  and  reverting  to 
the  old  basic  authority  would  definitely 
not  be  to  the  interest  of  wheat  and  food 
grain  farmers.  Their  Incomes  would  be 
significantly  lower  if  we  were  to  revert  to 
the  1958  law. 

The  other  alternative,  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  seek  to  extend 
present  law.  is  a  questionable  and  haz- 
ardous move.  There  seems  Uttle  likeli- 
hood that  the  House  would  agree  to  this. 
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Moreover,  it  is  simply  not  the  case  that 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  would  be 
clearly  l)etter  off  imder  a  l-year's  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  act.  Indeed,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

The  latest  Department  of  Agricultiue 
,  projections  show  that  the  gross  incomes 
of  wheat  and  feed  grain  fanners  next 
year  would  be  at  least  equal  to  and  prob- 
ably higher  under  the  set-aside  approach 
embodied  in  the  conference  report  than 
under  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  program. 

For  example,  projected  gross  returns 
for  Kansas  wheat  farmers  are  estimated 
to  l>e  $3  million  per  year  higher  under 
the  set-aside  than  imder  an  extension  of 
the  existing  program.  Department  of 
Agriculture  experts  also  predict  that  un- 
der the  set-aside,  returns  to  Kansas  grain 
producers  would  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  under  a  1-year  extension. 

I  recognize  tiiat  hard  and  fast  predic- 
tions are  not  possible.  Too  many  varia- 
bles are  involved.  As  a  consequence  there 
are  varying  and  conflicting  predictions  of 
what  the  gross  farm  returns  will  be  tm- 
der  the  two  approaciies.  But  if  one  re- 
jects tioth  the  high  and  low  projections 
and  splits  the  difference,  it  would  appear 
tliat  insofar  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  are 
concerned,  results  will  likely  be  essen- 
tially the  same  under  either  approach. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardotis  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  1- 
.vear  extension  of  the  present  program. 
This  runs  the  very  high  risk  of  a  stale- 
mate between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
with  the  result  that  we  might  have  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  basic  authority,  imder 
which,  without  question,  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farmers  would  be  the  worse  off. 

Because  the  set-aside  approach  differs 
in  several  respects  from  the  present  pro- 
gram there  are  some  uncertainties.  Argu- 
ments that  it  will  work  as  well  or  better 
than  the  present  program  seem  convinc- 
ing. But  should  the  set-aside  not  live  up 
to  its  promise,  corrective  action  can  thai 
l3e  taken.  Proceeding  on  this  course  would 
seem  to  be  mast  reasonable  and  would 
minimize  the  risks  of  a  iegi-^lative  stale- 
mate at  this  late  stage  of  the  year, 

Mr,  McINTYHE,  Mr,  President.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bQl. 

1  do  not  do  this  with  any  feeling  that 
this  legislation  is  the  answer  to  the  farm 
problem  or  that  It  is  all  that  I  hoped 
might  lie  accomplished  in  this  Congress. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  lielieve 
that  no  bill  would  be  better  than  this  bill. 
I  am  aware  that  a  substitute  will  be  of- 
fered if  this  conference  report  is  rejected. 

However,  I  fear  that  the  end  result  of 
such  actions  may  be  no  farm  bill  at  all, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  shares  the  view 
that  this  would  be  a  step  forward. 

There  are,  I  believe,  good  features  in 
the  conference  bill. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  putting  limi- 
tations on  farm  pajTnents.  These  limita- 
tions of  t55,000  per  crop,  per  farmer,  are 
not  what  I  believe  they  should  be.  I  sup- 
ported limitations  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  per  farmer.  But  the  limitations 
In  this  bai  move  in  the  right  direction. 


This  bill  has  a  good  section  on  dairy. 
I  think  this  program  will  be  helpful  to 
the  dairy  producers. 

I  also  support  the  rural  development 
section  of  the  conference  bill.  I  have  long 
favored  increased  activity  in  bringing 
new  viability  to  our  rural  areas.  Thirty 
percent  of  our  people  live  in  tlie  98  per- 
cent of  the  land  which  forms  our  rural 
areas.  But.  we  do  not  do  enough  to  as- 
sure that  these  people  can  live  a  decent 
life  and  can  find  a  future  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  tliink  they  deserve  ascistance. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  1  am  going  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report.  I  liope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  faced  with  decidmg  what 
type  of  farm  policy  this  country  will  pur- 
sue for  tlie  next  3  years.  The  choices  we 
have  are  clearly  defined.  We  can  accept 
the  conference  report  on  H,R.  18546  and. 
thereby,  deliver  a  crippUng,  if  not  fatal, 
blow  to  farming  as  a  family  occupation, 
or  we  (Min  i*eject  this  conference  report 
and  pass  legislation  which  will  continue 
the  successful  partnership  between  the 
American  farmer  and  his  Government 
whicli  has  existed  since  the  1930's.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  which 
leads  the  Nation  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains.  t»>tton.  and  rice,  and  which 
is  ttilrd  in  the  Nation  in  the  ntrnilTer  of 
farms.  I  cannot  idly  stand  by  and  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  the  livelihood  of 
over  398.000  Texans  whose  lives  depend 
on  agriculture.  This  conference  report 
and  its  regressive  programs  represents 
a  dramatic  departure  from  farm  policies 
which  have  proven  to  be  successful  and 
a  return  to  the  policies  of  the  "Benson 
era"  which  drove  so  many  small  farmers 
off  the  land  and  into  financial  niin. 
Surely  we  cannot  have  so  soon  forgotten 
those  dark  days  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
the  bill  the  conferees  agreed  to  is  the 
unjust  treatment  of  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. In  the  Senate,  Senator  Montoya 
and  I,  together  with  several  otlier  Sen- 
ators from  feed  grain  producing  States, 
were  successful  in  passing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  that  price 
support  payments  to  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of 
7S  percent  parity.  This  amendment 
would  have  assured  these  farmers  a  fair 
and  honest  return  for  their  efforts.  In- 
stead of  accepting  this  amendment,  the 
conferees  adopted  a  formula  which  would 
restrict  these  payments  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  higher  of  $1 ,35  a  bushel 
and  the  average  market  price  for  tlie 
first  5  months  of  the  mai-keting  year.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  reduce  these  payments 
to  68  percent  of  parity  if  he  finds  that 
this  is  necessary  to  keep  the  1973  pay- 
ments from  exceeding  those  made  in 
1972.  In  dollars  and  cents,  this  formula 
would  cause  Uie  grain  sorghum  produc- 
ers In  Texas  to  lose  an  estimated  $9,6 
million  in  Income  in  1971.  tl5,9  in  1972, 
and  $22,3  in  1973,  Mr.  President,  the 
feed  grain  farmers  of  Texas  cannot  stand 
such  losses  and  hope  to  stay  in  business. 

In   addition   to    the   disastrous   pay- 
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ment  formula  contained  in  tliis  biU.  the 
conference  report  has  faUed  to  continue 
the  advance  payment  proffram  which 
since  1965  has  been  an  important  aspect 
in  financing  the  production  of  feed 
^alns.  The  established  practice  had  for 
several  years  been  that  a  feed  grain  pro- 
ducer would  receive  an  advance  payment 
shortly  after  he  signed  up  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  advance  payment  was  used 
by  the  farmer  to  finance  the  coat  of 
planting  his  crop.  During  this  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  arbitrarily  can- 
celed this  program.  The  conference  re- 
port codifies  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's action  by  providing  that  advance 
payments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical after  July  1  of  the  year  In  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  harvested.  This  means 
that  the  average  feed  grain  farmer  wiU 
have  to  seek  the  funds  he  needs  to 
finance  the  planting  of  his  crop  in  the 
commercial  money  market. 

Many  smaller  farmers,  who  are  al- 
ready EUSerlng  under  the  heavy  burden 
of  inflation  and  low  profits,  simply  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  high  Interest  rates 
charged  by  banks  today.  Thus,  many 
small  farmers  will  be  locked  out  of  the 
feed  grain  program  as  a  result  of  the 
cancellation  of  advance  payments.  In 
January  of  this  year,  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tor MONDALE  and  10  other  Senators  in 
introducing  S.  3356  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  at 
least  50  percent  of  such  payments  in  ad- 
vance of  determination  of  performance. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  fix  in  our  law  the 
advance  pa>-ment  program.  It  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  pass  a  farm  bill 
without  assuring  that  feed  grain  farmers 
will  be  entitled  to  advance  payments. 

In  addition  to  the  harm  the  bill  agreed 
to  in  conference  will  do  to  feed  grain 
producers  it  also  poses  a  .serious  threat 
to  the  cotton  producers  of  America.  The 
bill  establishes  a  parity  formula  that  will 
seriously  limit  the  support  payments  on 
cotton.  Under  the  formula  devised  in 
conference,  support  payments  would  be 
determined  by  taking  the  difference  be- 
tween the  higher  of  65  percent  parity 
or  35  cents  and  the  average  market  price 
for  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year.  Under  this  formula,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  support  payments  will  fall  be- 
low 35  cents  per  pound.  A  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem  would  be  to 
maintain  support  payments  for  cotton 
at  77  percent  of  parity. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  report  in- 
vests the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
extraordinary  discretion  in  determining 
the  basic  acreage  allotment  on  which 
support  payments  are  to  be  made.  More 
specifically,  the  conference  report  sets 
the  basic  acreage  allotment  at  11.5  mll- 
lloa  acres  for  1971.  For  1972  and  1973 
the  Secretary  would  be  able  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  recompute  this  acreage  al- 
lotment. Based  on  past  experience  with 
the  present  Secretary  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  use  this  dis- 
cretion to  help  farmers.  On  the  contrary 
during  the  2-year  period  in  which  this 
administration  has  been  in  power  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  number  of  decisions 
which  have  seriously  affected  the  farm- 
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ers  of  this  country.  More  specifically,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has: 

first,  cut  the  price  protection  on  soy- 
beans; 

Second,  refused  to  increase  dairy  price 
supports  to  the  authorized  90  percent 
parity; 

Third,  cut  the  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment by  12  percent: 

Fourth,  canceled  advance  feed  grain 
payments;  and 

Fifth,  refused  to  spend  properly  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  agriculture  con- 
servation program. 

In  the  face  of  this  antlfarmer  record. 
it  seems  painfully  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  cotton  allotment. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill,  S.  4492.  which 
will  continue  the  programs  under  the 
present  law  which  have  been  proven  to 
be  successful  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
thereby  allowing  Congress  a  second 
chance  to  devise  a  sound  farm  program 
More  specifically,  s.  4492  would  include 
the  uncontested  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  continue  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs  under 
the  1965  act  for  1  year.  This  Is  the  only 
reasonable  solution  that  can  remedy  this 
present  situation. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  this  conference  report 
should  be  rejected.  If  we  do  not  adopt  a 
sensible  solution  to  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  problems  that  face  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  we  will  soon  see  countless 
numliers  of  small  farmers  being  driven 
out  of  business  and  forced  Into  our  over- 
crowded cities.  Such  a  result  would  not 
only  be  bad  for  the  farmers,  but  woiild 
.wriously  damage  our  whole  economy.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 
Adlai  Stevenson  wisely  said: 
A  society  can  be  no  better  thnn  the  men 
and  women  wilo  compose  it.  The  heart  of 
»ny  farm  policy  mu«t  therefore  be  tlie  life 
of  those  who  work  the  fomu.  Our  objective  Is 
to  make  that  life  full  and  satlflfylng 


Let  us  show  our  dedication  to  this  Ideal 
and  defeat  the  conference  report 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  tradi- 
tionally the  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  has  been  perhaps  the  fundamen- 
tal source  of  wealth  In  this  Nation.  It 
was  the  farmer  who  formed  the  van- 
guard In  the  settling  of  this  continent 
and  who  led  our  revolution  against  co- 
lonial rule.  His  productivity  In  this  coun- 
try is  unparalleled  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
very  ability  of  our  farmers  to  produce 
suipluses  of  food  and  raw  materials  that 
has  led  to  the  legislation  before  us. 

The  agriculture  bill,  when  considered 
in  light  of  Its  full  impact  on  the  farmer, 
the  consumer,  and  the  taxpayer,  can  only 
be  called  a  harvest  of  paradoxes.  How  can 
It  be  that  legislation  conceived  as  a 
means  of  preventing  excessive  surpluses 
can  simultaneously  depress  the  income 
of  the  average  farmer,  force  higher  prices 
on  the  consumer,  and  still  cost  billions  of 
tax  dollars? 

This  bill  before  us  does  very  little  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  Nation.  It  does 
not  consider  the  housewife  at  the  grocery 
counter,  already  distraught  that  so  many 
dollars  can  buy  so  little;  nor  does  this 


bUI  serve  the  millions  of  smaU  fanners 
whose  relative  Incomes  continue  to  di- 
minish. This  bill  may  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  U  still  a  patchup 
job  built  on  the  precepts  of  subsidy  and 
control.  This  Nation  needs  a  new  ap- 
proach to  agriculture. 

Where  once  the  farmers  looked  to  the 
land  and  the  sky  as  a  vehicle  to  economic 
and  political  independence,  they  are  now 
confronted  only  with  the  .specter  of  the 
latest  manifesto  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  embatUed  farmers  reso- 
lutely stood  at  Concord,  but  are  confused 
aiid  bewildered  by  the  welter  of  dicu 
which  we  Impose  upon  them.  For  ex- 
ample, we  stress  set-aside  in  some  areas 
but  Jlsewhere  circumvent  It  with  tech- 
nicalities. There  are  payoffs  and  restric- 
tions, histories  and  certificates. 

Pew  of  the  freedoms  from  arbitrary 
governmental  interference  won  in  our 
RevoluOonary  War  are  retained  in  the 
discretion  of  the  farmers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  multiplicity  of  the  programs  and  the 
mysterious  systems  of  subsidy  and  pay- 
off, this  legislation  would  take  its  place 
among  the  Intolerable  Acts.  It  demeans 
the  farmer  to  look  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  latest  bonus  gimmick 
His  Integrity  and  economic  status  are 
maintained  In  jeopardy  by  these  arbi- 
trary programs.  But  In  the  meantime 
food  prices  are  higher  than  ever  and  the 
poor  continue  to  pay  the  highest  per- 
centage of  their  income  for  food.  These 
lowest  income  groups  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  taxes  which  subsidize 
the  corporate  farmers.  May  I  suggest 
that  every  extra  penny  we  spend  for 
bread  and  every  extra  dollar  we  spend  on 
subsidy  is  exactly  inflation.  Still  we  are 
not  moving  ahead  quickly  enough  to  re- 
tire excess  farmlands.  To  enhance  the 
environment,  we  are  not  making  our 
lands  available  to  recreational  use  as 
the  President  .so  rightly  recommended. 

In  June  of  last  year,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  late  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  discussed  with  me  the 
need  for  basic  changes  in  our  agricul- 
tural policies.  As  a  result.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen and  I  introduced  8.  2524  with  18 
other  Senators  as  cosponsors.  It  was  our 
feeling  then,  and  It  Is  even  more  true 
today,  that  there  Is  a  need  to  develop 
new.  more  effective,  and  less  costly  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  agriculture. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  a  change 
In  approach.  This  was  the  spirit  which 
prompted  us  to  Introduce  S.  2524  last 
July.  This  fact  was  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  during  the  1968  campaign 
when  he  said : 

A  new  loolc  must  be  given  to  a  Govern- 
ment policy  which  hni  brought  ua  to  a  sta- 
tion where  21  percent  of  the  (nrmer's  realized 
net  Income  comes  dU'ecU;  from  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Those  who  control  the  purse  control 
the  power— and  the  new  programs  that  are 
designed  should  Insure  a  tnlr  return — while, 
reducing  this  dangerous  level  of  dependency' 
on  an  arbitrary  pollelCA]  power. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  make  a  drastic,  sudden  change  in  the 
direction  of  policy  without  seriously  dis- 
rupting and  hurting  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  legislation,  therefore,  pro- 
poses a  gradual  but  consistent  turn  away 
from  Goveriunent  subsidies. 
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I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  that, 
while  American  agriculture  is  one  of  our 
most  Important  Industries,  there  are 
other  problems  also  demanding  our  ef- 
fort and  attention.  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider seriously  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  which  we  can  afford  to  spend  on 
our  farm  programs.  If  the  current  ap- 
proach were  providing  effective  help  and 
satisfactory  Incomes  to  farmers.  It  could 
be  justified.  However,  when  one  looks 
at  the  record  of  the  current  program 
against  the  cast  involved,  it  becomes  hai-d 
to  explain  to  consumers  and  taxpayers 
why  we  must  continue  to  invest  billions 
in  subsidies  which  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture. 

In  voting  for  the  bill  before  us.  we  aie 
voting  to  perpetuate  inflation  at  its  very 
basis,  we  are  voting  to  maintain  higher 
taxes  and  food  prices  and  we  are  voting 
not  to  help  our  farmers,  but  to  keep  them 
In  need  of  our  continued  help.  A  vote 
against  this  bill  Is  a  vote  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach, an  approach  which  will  bring 
reason  to  the  marketplace  and  relief  to 
the  taxpayer.  It  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
integrity  and  historical  Independence  of 
the  Amei-ican  farmer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
must  restate  my  sincere  disappointment 
in  the  delay  in  calling  up  the  farm  bill. 
Such  Inaction  Is  further  torment  for 
America's  farmers.  Only  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  agonized  con- 
stituent relating  that  another  young  man 
had  abandoned  farming  as  a  career.  His 
departure  was  not  primarily  motivated 
by  pure  economic  considerations  as  one 
might  think,  but  rather  by  the  uncer- 
tainty which  surrounds  the  farm  pro- 
gram. When  high  operating  costs  and 
low  commodity  prices  were  topped  off 
with  having  to  plant  next  year's  crop 
without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  regu- 
latory program,  the  latter  became  the 
"straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back."  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  why  so  many 
farmers  consider  their  future  to  be 
bleak? 

Even  though  I  have  doubts  on  how 
well  the  new  provisions  of  this  bill  wUl 
work,  and  even  though  I  would  like  to 
see  higher  price-support  loan  levels  and 
the  tying  of  farm  Income  to  parity.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  report. 
The  committee  members  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  spent  this  past  year  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  new  and  better  program.  There 
are  new  Ideas  In  this  bill.  I  think  they 
are  worth  a  try. 

Some  urge  us  to  reject  the  conference 
report  because  they  want  more  for  our 
farmers.  They  say  that  If  we  reject  the 
conference  report,  and  if  we  pass  an  al- 
ternative proposal,  then  maybe  the 
House  conferees  will  accept  previously 
rejected  features  of  the  Senate  bill,  or 
mayt>e  the  House  will  pass  the  alterna- 
tive proposal.  Mr.  President,  leased  upon 
my  observations  of  the  speed  of  the  de- 
liberatlons  thus  far  this  year  on  the  farm 
program,  there  are  too  many  "If's"  and 
"maybe's"  in  that  reasoning  for  me.  The 
potential  loser  In  further  dilly-dallying 
with  this  measure  is  the  farmer. 


I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  con- 
ference report  and  put  an  end  to  agri- 
cultural tmcertainty — at  least  for  an- 
other 3  years. 

AMTHICA'S    LAMB    AND    WOOL    tKDDSTUT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  discuss  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  18546,  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970. 1  wish  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  an  area  that  is  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

H.R.  18546  includes  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Wool  Act.  in  turn,  contains  a 
provision — section  708 — which  author- 
izes a  check-off  from  payments  to  pro- 
ducers for  the  purpose  of  funding  a  pro- 
motion and  advertising  program  for  the 
lamb  and  wool  Industry.  This  program 
in  carried  out  by  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  CoimcU,  and  while  there  is  no 
absolute  means  of  gaging  in  strict 
terms  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertising 
program.  I  think  most  would  agree  that 
the  ASPC  efforts  have  been  worthwliile. 

The  sheep  industry  today  faces  many 
problems,  many  of  which  are  inherent  in 
the  radical  changes  sweeping  the  agri- 
cultural Industry  of  this  country.  Im- 
proved technology  has  forced  the  trend 
toward  large  corporation  farming,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  lamb  and  wool  indus- 
try, increasing  use  of  synthetic  fibers 
and  an  Increasing  influx  of  foreign  im- 
ports has  compounded  the  problem. 

The  sheep  industry,  in  1955.  organized 
the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council 
to  help  the  industry  maintain  a  hand- 
hold In  th..  free  enterprise  system  and 
to  increase  demand  in  this  country  for 
lamb  and  wool  products. 

Shice  1955.  the  U-S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  five  nation- 
wide producer  referendums  to  ask  pro- 
ducers if  they  wish  to  continue  the  ASPC 
advertising  program.  In  each  instance, 
at  least  two- thirds  of  the  producers 
participating  in  the  programs  author- 
ized under  the  National  Wool  Act  indi- 
cated they  wished  to  continue  contribut- 
ing to  the  budget  for  the  ASPC  so  that 
this  advertising  could  be  carried  out. 

Presently,  the  system  provides  a 
budget  of  about  f3  million  annually  for 
the  council's  programs.  This  money  Is 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  Individual 
producer  paj-menls  under  the  Wool  Act 
an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  for  each  pound  of  shorn  wool,  or 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  live-weight,  unshorn  lamb. 

If  the  Congress  approves  H.R.  18546 
without  changing  the  provisions  affect- 
ing the  Wool  Act,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will,  next  year,  conduct  an- 
other nationwide  producer  referendum 
in  April  to  determine  if  a  majority  of 
producers  wish  to  continue  the  advertis- 
ing program  authorized  in  section  708 
of  the  act. 

I  am  confident  that  producers  will 
again  Indicate  their  willingness  to  con- 
tinue this  responsibility  of  promoting 
their  pioducts:  the  decision  is  up  to 
them. 

Another  example  ol  the  Industry's  de- 
sire to  enhance  Its  competitive  position 
is  the  comparatively  new  sheep  industry 


development  program,  undertaken  by 
the  domestic  industry,  which  is  designed 
as  a  eelf-help  measure  to  briiig  the 
latest  technology  in  production  and 
marketing  to  the  Industry. 

The  results  of  this  new  resurgence.  In 
an  Industry  that  ratiks  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  my  State  of  Wyoming, 
should  be  obvious  within  the  i>ext  year 
or  two  as  these  programs  give  new  life 
and  hope  to  producers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  1  know 
of  no  other  American  Industry  where 
the  Federal  Government  plays  such  a 
major  role  as  in  agriculture,  nor  of  any 
other  segment  of  our  population  where 
Federal  policy  has  such  a  direct  economic 
bearing  than  in  the  farm  community. 

We  have  found,  in  the  past,  that  such 
Federal  support  ts  necessary,  to  protect 
not  only  the  agricultural  community  but 
the  rest  of  our  economy  as  well  from  the 
imcertaintles  of  a   fluctuating  market. 

Today,  our  farm  economy  is  In  trouble. 
Tlie  constantly  improving  efforts  of 
fanners,  and  the  advance  of  agricultural 
science  and  technology,  promise  ever-in- 
creasing production  of  farm  products. 
But  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  seems  always  to  fall.  In  Augu^sl 
of  tlus  year,  prices  for  raw  farm  com- 
modities droptjed  more  than  durmg  any 
single  month  since  October  1948.  In 
spite  of  a  considerably  larger  gross  in- 
come, inflation  and  rising  production 
costs  have  left  the  average  farmer  with 
little  more  net  income  than  he  was  earn- 
ing 5  years  ago. 

Our  farmers  deserve  and  need  better 
treatment  Most  Americans  eat  as  well 
or  better  than  people  in  any  other  na- 
tion. And  we  pay  less  out  of  our  dollar 
for  food  than  citizens  in  any  other  In- 
dustrialized nation. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  gTO\^-ing  rural  crisis. 
which  has  forced  countless  farmers  to 
flee  to  the  overcrowded  urban  areas  over 
the  last  two  decades,  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us  now.  H.R.  18546.  would 
force  farm  income  to  decline  even  fur- 
ther, while  prices  continue  to  rise. 

The  conference  bill  has  concentrated 
a  wide,  almost  arbitrary,  authority  in 
the  ofSce  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  bill  has  abandoned  the  concept  of 
parity.  Although  the  word  parity  appears 
on  paper,  it  is  set  at  a  rate  for  feed  grains 
so  low  as  to  be  virtually  meaningless. 
This  in  spite  of  Mr.  Nixon's  comments 
2  years  ago  that  a  parity  rate  of  74  per- 
cent was  intolerably  low. 

Advance  payments  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Set-aside  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  unlimited,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  short — in  the  aftermath  of  a  1968 
Republican  campaig:.  pledge  to  provide 
"a  more  direct  voice  for  the  farmer  in 
shaping  bis  own  destiny,"  we  now  have 
a  bill  which  will  lower  farm  income  at 
an  estimated  cost  to  farmers  of  more 
than  f  1  biUion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Is  it  of  no  concern  to  the  administra- 
tion that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
farmers,  who  cannot  today  make  ends 
meet,  will  be  driven  off  the  farm? 

It  would  appear  not 
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Are  we  to  sacrifice  the  small  family 
farmer  for  the  sole  sake  of  efflciency,  at 
the  cost  of  more  overcrowding  of  our 
cities  which  today  are  struggling  to  cope 
with  millions  of  displaced  farmers  and 
farmworke.j? 
I  hope  not. 

The  social  cost  of  such  a  policy  is  cer- 
tainly not  worth  whatever  relatively 
small  amount  the  administration  hopes 
to  save  on  this  bill. 

In  voting  on  H.R.  18546  we  face  a  dif- 
ficult choice. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
modest,  yet  sound.  The  Senate  comjnit- 
tee.  especially  its  chairman,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  18456. 

A  return  to  conference  would  mean 
further  delay  m  getting  this  year's  farm 
program  imderway. 

Yet  I  will  support  this  step  as  more 
acceptable  than  the  present  conference 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

There  are  critics  of  the  farm  program 
who  say  that  it  is  obsolete— that  parity 
should  be  abandoned,  that  the  struc- 
ture should  be  made  less  rigid. 

Some  criticisms  of  the  program  are  no 
doubt  valid. 

Yet  we  cannot  abandon  parity  of  in- 
come as  this  bill  would  do.  We  must  In- 
sure that  the  health  of  the  farm  com- 
munity, on  which  we  all  depend,  im- 
proves with  the  rest  of  our  economy 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  support  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  establishes  an 
annual  ceUing  of  $55,000  per  crop  on 
payments  to  producers  of  upland  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  feed  grains.  I  have  twice 
voted  for  the  lower  $20,000  ceUing  on 
price  support  payments  and,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  would  still  prefer  the 
lower  figure.  However,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  limitation  has  been  enacted  in 
basic  law:  and.  because  of  this  fact,  I 
feel  that  this  bill  Is  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  Federal  subsidies  are  given  to 
large  farmowners.  West  Virginia  farmers 
do  not  receive  price  support  payments  in 
the  amount  of  $20,000  or  atwve.  so  the 
Umitatlon  will  not  attect  them. 

Beyond  the  question  of  price  support 
payments,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  now  before  the  Senate  establishes 
improved  programs  for  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities. 

The  report  also  extends  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480.  commonly  known  as 
the  "Pood  for  Peace"  program.  Under 
this  program,  almost  $12  bUlion  of  Amer- 
ican farm  products  have  been  shipped 
abroad  over  the  past  15  years.  Public 
Law  480  sales  on  long-term  dollar  credit 
amounted  to  $1.4  billion  during  that 
period.  Efforts  made  under  this  program 
have  enabled  the  American  farmer  to 
harvest  a  fair  share  of  the  rewards  of  in- 
ternational agricultiu'e. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  the  Senate  and 
feel  that  its  passage  will  be  beneficial  not 
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only  to  the  American  agricultural  com- 
munity, but  to  the  general  population  as 
well. 

NO   TO   LOWn   FABBI    mcOMS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  before  this  body  for  consideration 
a  farm  bill.  It  is  a  strange  measure  and 
it  places  those  of  us  who  must  vote  it 
either  up  or  down  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult situation.  Long  ago.  aU  of  us  knew 
that  this  moment  would  come,  the  time 
when  we  would  have  to  cast  our  final 
vote  on  one  of  the  most  controversial 
pieces  of  Jegislatlon  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  91st  Congress.  Now  the  hour 
grows  late.  We  are  in  a  lame  duck  ses- 
sion, called  together  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  following  an  election  wWch 
was  one  of  the  most  hard-fought  and 
vindictive  in  recent  memory.  We  are 
faced  with  a  bill  which  was  roundly  at- 
tacked during  that  election — some  main- 
tain that  its  contents  were  responsible 
for  startling  Democratic  gains  In  Re- 
publican farm  areas. 

This  is  a  bill  which  no  one.  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nixon  administration 
wants.  It  Is  the  result  of  18  months  of 
nonleadership  from  the  EJepartment  of 
Agriculture.  So  well  dlC  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministraUon  conoeol  its  hitent  on  farm 
policy  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  even  bother  to  deliver  a 
farm  message.  The  last  President,  inci- 
dentally, who  did  not  deliver  a  farm 
message  was  Herbert  Hoover. 

This  bill,  as  changed  by  the  confer- 
ence, will  reduce  the  income  of  American 
farmers  by  approximately  $1.2  billion  in 
the  next  3  years.  This  loss  of  farm  in- 
come comes  at  a  time  when  the  per  cap- 
ita income  of  the  American  farmer  is 
already  weU  below  the  naUonal  average 
In  my  own  State,  the  trend  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy  is  clear.  Prom  1961  to 
1965.  Idaho's  total  farm  employment 
averaged  66,000  persons.  By  1967  that 
figure  had  dropped  to  50.000.  In  1968  it 
stood  at  48,000.  It  is  even  lower  today 
Value  of  principal  crops  to  Idaho  de- 
cltaed  by  $14,614,000  ta  1968  This  re- 
duction, as  we  are  aU  too  aware,  came 
to  a  time  of  rising  inflation,  exhorbitant 
freight  rate  increases  granted  to  the 
railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comml-ssion.  and  ever-ristag  costs  of 
farm  operation  and  equipment. 

I  have  spent  the  last  month  in  Idaho 
to  the  last  week.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  heads  of  Idaho's  major  farm  or- 
ganizations. Regardless  of  their  differing 
views  as  to  whether  or  not  this  confer- 
ence report  should  be  adopted,  all  agreed 
on  one  thtag— no  lae  likes  th;?  bill. 

•The  argument  r  have  heard  the  most 
to  favor  of  supporting  the  conference  re- 
port is  that  .should  it  go  down  to  defeat 
Hiere  may  well  be  no  farm  program' 
This  argument  is  one  which  I  simply 
cannot  accept.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
would  allow  this  session  to  end  without 
a  farm  program. 

To  me.  the  alternatives  appear  to  be 
only  two.  We  may  either  meekly  submit 
or  engage  In  what  may  well  be  a  losing 
fight  for  the  farmers  we  represent.  I  was 
not  sent  to  the  Senate  to  vote  for  farm 
programs  that  would  further  endanger 
the  agricultural  economy.  I  was  not  sup- 


ported by  the  fanners  of  Idaho  to  "go 
along." 

I  cannot,  to  good  faith,  vote  for  this 
conference  report.  In  the  slang  of  the 
day,  that  would  be  a  "cop-out,"  a  con- 
venient excu.se  to  submit  rather  than  en- 
list in  a  lost  cause.  I.  for  one,  would 
rather  vote  on  the  lostog  side  than  sup- 
port a  bill  whicli  can  only  contribute  fur- 
ther to  the  decltoe  of  farm  tocome  in 
Idaho  and  throughout  the  country 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  3:30  has  arrived. 

Mr.  MANSPTCLD.  Mr.  President,  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  disUnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  S»x8i>.  Were  he 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. " 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Toweb).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  to  the  affirmative  v.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi.  If  he  were 
present  and  vottog.  he  would  vote  "nay  " 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Having  already  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Coimectlcut  iMr.  Door), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore> 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
HoLLiHcsi.  the  Senator  from  Mtane- 
sota  (Mr.  McC«iiT]inri,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorF),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinosi 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Cask  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FoHO),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield i 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  anil 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Percy  ) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  would  vote 
"'yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweb)  have 
been  previously  announced. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtmoT). 
If  present  and  vottog.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aitoounced — yeas  48. 
nays 35.  as  follows: 

|Nq.  387  Leg  I 

TEAS — 48 


AUttn 

Dole 

Miller 

Allen 

Oomlulck 

Murphy 

Allott 

Eastland 

Pack  wood 

Anderson 

Krvin 

Pastor* 

B»ter 

Fanntn 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Pell 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bible 

Oumey 

Randolph 

BOggB 

Hansen 

Russet  1 

Brooke 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd.  Vo. 

Hruska 

Sparkmon 

Cannon 

Javitt 

Spong 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

of  bereavement  uul  suffering:  Therefore,  he 

It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  extends  Its 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  President  and  the 
people  of  Pakistan  In  this  dark  hour  of  their 
suffering  and  distress. 

Sec.  3.  Copies  of  the  present  resolution 
shall  be  distributed  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  President  of  Pakistan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  484  >  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


NATS— 35 

Burdick  Jackson  Uuskle 

Church  Kennedy  Nelson 

Eaffleton  Long  Proxmlre 

Ellender  Magnuson  Schwelker 

Gold  water  Maitsfield  Stevenson 

Goodfll  MathULs  Symington 

Grave)  McOee  Williams.  N.J. 

Harris  McOovern  WUUams.  Del. 

Hart  Mctcall  Yar  borough 

Hartke  Mondalc  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hughes  Montoya  Young.  Ohio 

inouye  Moss 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE   PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 3 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

Cotton,  against. 

Scott,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Bayh 

Hattteld 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

HolUngs 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Pong 

Mundt 

Ty  dings 

Gore 

Percy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  TALMADGE 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AN  EXPRESSION  OP  THE  SYM- 
PATHY OF  THE  SENATE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.   Ris.   4S4 

Wherefts  the  people  of  Pakistan  suffered 
a  devaatattng  blow  as  a  result  of  the  cy- 
clone and  tidal  waves  on  November  13.  1970: 
and 

Whereas  the  cyclone  and  tidal  waves 
caused  the  loss  ol  thousands  or  lives  and  the 
deslruction  and  devastation  of  many  towns 
and  villages  rendering  homeless  and  desti- 
tute many  thousands  of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan  tn  their  tragic  hour 
sympathy  can  be  expected  to  open  their 
hearta  and  material  naourcea  to  the  needs  of 
the  tJnlted  States  in  their  compassion  and 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). Without  objection  the  Chair  now 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  wliich  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  H.R.  18515,  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  cMr.  Javits), 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  submitted 
an  amendment  last  night,  which  is  now 
at  the  desk  and  which  was  divided  into 
five  different  amendments  to  the  bill.  We 
asked  for  a  division  of  those  amend- 
ments, which  is  automatically  granted 
under  the  rule. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York,  of 
course,  has  the  opportunity  to  move  to 
bring  up  any  one  of  those  5  amendments. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Fan- 
nin i.  The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  my  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  whole  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  as 
modified. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  And  each  part  will  be 
considered  separately:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAA^rrs.  Is  It  al-w  correct  that  the 
first  vote  will  come  on  what  has  been 
designated  as  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment — to  wit.  page  1.  line  I,  to 
page  2.  line  4.  inclusive? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  we  can  go  ahead 
with  the  debate.  I  must  tell  the  Senate 
that  I  understand  the  problem.  I  think 
we  could  get  together  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  money.  I  realize  that  the 
question  of  administration  is  diOlcuit. 

The  fact  is  that  as  the  amendment 
now  stands,  and  as  we  will  see  about  it 
in  the  course  of  debate,  the  first  vote  will 
come  on  the  really  basic  proposition: 
Shall  we  increase  the  amount  and  shall 
we  at  one  and  the  same  time,  vest  the 


administration  in  the  same  way  it  has 
been  vested  up  to  now — to  wit,  in  the 
OEO,  which  in  turn  ha.s  delegated  ad- 
ministration to  other  agencies,  by  agree- 
ment, to  wit.  the  Depai'tment  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  HEW. 

A  real  Issue  is  on  the  money  side,  which 
I  will  discuss  in  b  minute. 

On  the  question  of  administration,  the 
basic  question  Is  this:  Until  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  June  30.  1971.  we  would 
be  allowing  the  OEO  to  continue  to  coor- 
dinate the  whole  program,  including  the 
manpower  training  phases  of  it  and  the 
education  phases  oJ  it.  although  practi- 
cally it  will  actually  be  carried  out  by 
agreement,  with  the  OEO,  by  the  other 
two  Oovemment  departments. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that,  beginning  July  1.  1971.  approxi- 
mately what  this  appropriation  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  will  probably  happen:  so 
that  the  issue  is  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  present  pi-actlce  until  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  or  shall  we  immedi- 
ately go  to  what  probably  will  be  the 
new  practice? 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  operations  of  the 
OEO  imder  this  particular  legislation  in 
the  past  2  years,  including  this  fiscal 
year,  have  been  to  emphasiEe  a  shift  in 
its  operations  to  innovation,  to  the  kind 
of  projects  which  community  action 
agencies  are  in  the  best  position  to  han- 
dle. It  has  gradually  been  reforming 
itself  in  the  expectation  that  if  there  is 
a  renewal  of  the  legislation,  the  renewal 
will  be  put  into  effect.  If  the  new  system 
were  established,  the  Government  de- 
i:>artments  will  be  administering  the 
Headstart  and  man[»wer  program.s 
which  we  have  been  discussing. 

There  is  a  strong  case,  we  believe,  on 
the  legislative  side — and  it  is  significant — 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
largely  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  feel  that  this  still  is  not 
filially  developed,  that  there  is  still  an 
advantage  to  giving  the  OEO  the  top 
management  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
giving  it  a  voice  in  the  decisions  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  poor  shall  themselves 
be  tied  into  these  operations,  the  extent 
to  which  they  shall  be  handled  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  com- 
munity groups,  and  the  extent  to  which 
other  agencies  and  municipalities  con- 
cerned with  poverty  programs,  shall  be 
involved  as  opposed  to  completely  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Oovemment  departments 
with  their  traditional  patterns  for  deal- 
ing with  money.  There  is  still  enough  of 
a  poverty  stamp  on  the  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  the  funds  to  make  it 
inadvisable  to  shift  now. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  sponsoi*s  in 
saying  that  in  our  legislative  activity. — 
and  we  are  all  members — the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Nklson'  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  and 
others  concerned,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnedy),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston)— we  are  all  members  of  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  and  we 
are  completely  ready  and  desirous  of 
putting  some  new  system  into  effect  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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July  1,  1971:  tnit  this  appropriation  is  for 
this  fiscal  year,  not  lor  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  we  deeply  believe 
that  the  authority  for  a  transition  pe- 
riod which  we  gave  ourselves  in  the  origi- 
nal legislation  should  be  honored  in  the 
appropriation  as  well. 

We  would  have  hoped  very  much  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  been  convinced  of  that  and  would 
have  left  to  us  the  timing  of  the  deci- 
sions. That  is  all  we  are  really  arguing 
about.  What  we  have  done  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  asi£  the  Senate  to  stay  with 
us  on  the  timing  of  the  decision.  That  is 
the  issue  upon  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  as  an  inherent  element  of  tlie  first 
part  of  this  amendment. 

The  other  issue  upon  which  the  Senate 
li  to  vote 


through  January  18.  1971.  as  "National 
Retailing  Week,"  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  ( S.  3867 )  to  assure  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  training  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  iii 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  PuKnis.  Mrs.  Gdeen  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Dakikls  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  OHaha. 
Mr.  Hawki.vs.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mr. 
Hatbawat.  Mr.  Schedm.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Bdhtob  of  California.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Ayrks.  Mr.  Qcie,  Mr.  Eiileii- 

SORK.  Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  ESBLC- 

i«AH.  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  14252 1  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs 
and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
128071  to  amend  the  act  of  February  11, 
1903.  commonly  known  as  the  Expedit- 
ing Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Ciller,  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr. 
RooERs  of  Colorado.  Mr.  McCdiloch. 
and  Mr.  Hdtchinsow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLDTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  (he 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  12551 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  January  10,  1971, 


DEPARTMENTS     OP     LABOR.     AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.   1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (HJ*.  18515)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amounts.  1  think  the  case  is  extremely 
strong.  We  are  far  from  remotely  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  need.  I  believe 
that  the  national  priorities  should  be 
realined,  so  as  to  materially  improve  the 
poverty  program. 

For  example,  we  are  seeking  to  reach 
programs  where  there  is  a  very  great  de- 
ficiency. Let  us  take  Headstart,  which 
calls  for  some  $59  million  of  the  increase 
of  1 181. 6  million. 

If  our  amendment  prevails.  529.406 
Headstart  slots  will  be  made  available 
as  against  the  administrations  budget 
request  figure  of  408.800  and  compared 
with  the  fiscal  year  1970  of  471,600. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  a  target  of 
something  in  the  area  of  1.300,000  chil- 
dren who  would  be  eligible  for  this  kind 
of  program. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  Uiat,  of  all 
of  the  programs  in  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation or  in  poverty,  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most 
effective;  Indeed,  the  committee  itself 
gave  some  $18  million  in  addition  to 
what  the  House  approved. 

The  $59  million  which  we  propose  to 
add  would  take  us  up  to  the  authoriza- 
tion level  in  respect  to  the  Headstart  ear- 
marking. We  respectfully  submit  that  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  done. 

The  other  program  which  takes  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  from  our  in- 
crease is  $41,900,000  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. This  la  divided  among  an  addi- 
tional  39.950  slots  in  various  manpower 
training  programs.  These  slots  Include 
the  foUowing:  In  the  Job  Corps.  1.750: 
in  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram— that  is  a  program  essentially  ze- 
roed in  to  the  slums — 5,000;  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  the  in- 
school  youths — 5.300;  for  those  who  are 
school  dropouts,  2.100:  for  Operation 
Mainstream — that  is  to  enable  older  peo- 
ple to  get  some  opportunity  In  respect 
of  employment — 700;  for  public  service 
careers — that  is  a  threshold  to  get  Into 
a  career  in  the  public  service  domain — 
2.600. 

The  largest  number  is  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  16.500  slots. 
Mr.  President,  that  summer  item  is  a 
rather  critical  one  because  of  the  serious 
impact  which  we  see  today  in  unemploy- 
ment among  teenagers. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  among 
teenagers  is  running  on  the  average  of 
something  in  the  area  of  3  to  4  times  the 
natiorml  average  unemployment  rate.  It 
is  running  as  tiigh  as  24  percent  in  urban 
poverty  neighborhoods.  For  black  teen- 
agers— where  the  problem  is  even  greater 


in  terms  of  tension — it  is  running  over 
one- third.  34.9  percent. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  have  scur- 
ried around  every  year  In  a  big  struggle. 
which  has  extended  generally  into  the 
summer,  trying  to  get  a  little  more 
money  for  the  summer  employment  pro- 
gram. Last  year  we  got  $35  million  after 
a  tremendous  battle.  This  money  became 
available  when  the  summer  was  already 
upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  Insofar  as  tills  amendment  allecis 
this  particular  program  is  at  least  to 
anticipate  tills  kind  of  rush  at  the  very 
last  minute  which — wiille  always  essen- 
tial and  Justified— is  bound  to  be  some- 
what inefficient  and  not  give  us  the  fuU 
return  per  dollar  of  investment  in  appro- 
priations which  we  could  have. 

I  think  that  it  is  elementary  that  we 
should  allocate  at  least  what  we  tried  to 
do  last  summer  for  the  youth  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  summer  employ- 
ment. 

If  we  do  provide  the  $41  million,  and 
other  sums  a  good  portion  of  that  should 
be  utilized  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program.  That  will  pro- 
vide approximately  414.000  slots,  or  op- 
portunities. That  represents  less  than 
one- third  of  the  target  population  which 
is  expected  for  next  summer. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  last  summer  the  opportunities  which 
were  provided  fell  abort  by  145,000  of 
what  the  cities  and  rural  areas  needed. 
It  seems  to  me  then  that  this  is  Just 
being  forehanded  about  a  situation 
which  we  know  will  descend  upon  us  like 
a  ton  of  bricks. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
aspects  of  the  program  dealt  with  in 
respect  of  this  same  amount  of  money, 
there  is  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  which 
is  an  external  program  generally  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  has  10.000 
volunteers;  the  VISTA  program  has  only 
5.000  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
domestically  tliat  program  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  measure  of  assistance 
greater  than  the  measure  of  assistance 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  it  in 
respect  of  this  bill. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Head- 
start  program  and  the  other  similar 
programs.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  now 
about  the  health  and  nutrition  programs 
which  will  be  benefited  by  about  S20 
million  if  our  amendment  is  accepted. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  Is  very  inadequate 
coverage  in  terms  of  hunger  which  has 
so  much  affronted  the  conscience  of  the 
country  in  the  Federal  programs  today. 
The  participation  for  food  stamps,  for 
example,  is  lower  than  30  percent  in 
18  of  the  50  States.  The  need  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  emergency  and  medical 
services  program  is  very  critical.  Even 
if  the  new  food  programs  proposed  by 
the  administration  were  put  into  effect, 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  poor  would 
\ie  reached.  We  feel  there  is  very  grave 
need  for  the  emergency  aid  which  I  have 
described.  We  feel  that  the  provisi(si  or 
addlUon  of  $20  million  is  highly  desirable 
in  respect  of  this  particular  program. 
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other  modest  increases.  Mr.  President, 
amounting  to  a  few  million  dollars  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  programs  up  to 
par  and  avoid  closings — for  example,  in 
ttie  legal  services  program  and  in  the 
special  impact  program.  I  have  already 
referred  to  tlie  increase  in  the  VISTA 
program,  which  is  only  $2  million.  In  the 
rural  loan  program,  it  is  about  SI  million. 
And  in  the  item  on  research,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation — which  the  admin- 
istration itself  has  emphasized  and  which 
is  50  crucial  in  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  poverty — I  would  like  to 
point  out  in  respect  of  that  program  that 
even  the  figure  of  the  administration  has 
not  been  met. 

The  President's  budget  allocation  was 
$118.3  million.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  granted  $114.6  million. 
We  seek  to  restore  that  figure  by  adding 
approximately  S4  million. 

To  summarize,  the  main  increases  we 
seek  are  in  Headstart.  in  the  manpower 
training  program — which  Includes  the 
Nelghbortiood  Youth  Corps  for  summer 
Jobs — and  in  the  health  and  nutrition 
programs. 

The  other  increases  are  not  relatively 
large  in  terms  that  I  have  just  described 
to  the  Senate  but  also  very  Important. 

We  do  take  the  OEO  basic  authoriza- 
tion figure:  that  is.  the  appropriation  for 
OEO.  to  the  aiiowaijle  appropriation  after 
deducting  the  $50  million  which  already 
has  been  appropriated  with  respect  to 
public  school  desegregation  efforts. 

In  looking  at  the  overall  picture  I 
would  like  to  give  the  Senate  a  few  facts. 
l=lrst.  even  if  we  take  the  administra- 
tion's requests  as  they  were  cut  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
cut  from  the  administration  request  was 
not  great,  the  following  percentages 
would  be  reached  in  the  target  groups 
which  each  of  tliese  programs  is  designed 
to  reach:  with  respect  to  family  plan- 
ning we  would  t)e  reaching  8.9  percent  of 
those  who  need  assistance:  in  respect  of 
drug  addiction,  we  would  be  reaching  1.7 
percent:  in  respect  to  alcoholics  and  re- 
cover from  alcoholism  we  would  be 
reaching  4.4  percent  in  respect  of  legal 
services  we  would  be  reaching  17  per- 
cent :  in  respect  of  even  Headstart.  which 
is  a  very  popular  program,  we  would  be 
reaching  31  percent.  In  short,  we  are  not 
looking  for  any  gold-plated  appropria- 
tion here.  Still,  even  with  these  author- 
ized amounts  we  are  appropriating,  it 
would  be  far  from  the  coverage  we  should 
have. 

Also  we  should  have  in  mind  the  num- 
ber of  poor  In  this  country.  In  this  aSlu- 
cnt  country  there  are  24.3  million  poor, 
which  is  one-half  the  population  of 
Great  Britain.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  contrary  to  many  popular  miscon- 
ceptions. 69  percent  of  the  poor  are  white 
and  31  percent  are  nonwhite.  In  short, 
this  is  not  a  race  problem  in  that  over 
two-thirds  of  the  poor  today  are  white. 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  rural  poor  constitute  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  poor.  That  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant figure  because  so  often  men  who  are 
voting  here  and  exercising  this  great 
responsibility  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  tremendous  number  of  rural  poor. 


For  all  those  reasons,  both  in  terms  of 
the  continuance  of  the  present  practice 
of  the  OEO.  and  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  increase  we  seek  by  this  amendment. 
I  deeply  l>elieve  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Before  I  conclude  on  this  initial  pres- 
entation I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I 
said  this  morning  because  I  think  it  is 
critically  important  in  this  debate.  I  do 
not  argue  for  this  amendment  in  any 
adversary  sense  with  the  committee.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  today  and  I  want  to 
repeat  it  as  often  as  there  may  be  any 
question  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Magitosok)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  i  have  as  deep 
a  concern  as  anyone  for  the  poor.  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  and  I  know 
the  colossal  sums  that  must  be  appro- 
priated for  many  purposes,  including 
this  one.  and  the  problem  of  dividing 
what  is  available.  If  this  revision  Is  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  this  amend- 
ment they  have  a  right  to  say  to  the 
Senate.  "Certainly.  It  you  wish  to  do  it 
this  way  do  so.  but  we  have  done  the 
best  we  can  in  committee.  It  is  now  up 
to  all  of  the  Senate  to  do  what  it  feels 
is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  this  situation." 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  not  feel  that 
they  are  reversing  anyone  or  that  there 
is  some  squabble  because  that  is  not 
true.  Tliey  have  done  the  best  they  can 
and  they  have  done  it  according  to  their 
consciences.  The  rest  is  up  to  us.  This 
amendment  is  an  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  do  what  a  group  of  us  think  is  the 
right  and  necessary  thing  to  do  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Of  course.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  iind 
words  which  the  Senator  has  spoken.  He 
is  always  very  generous  and  he  is  per- 
fectly correct  that  this  is  not  a  personal 
reflection  on  the  committee  or  on  any- 
one else.  This  question  is  not  asked  in 
any  spirit  of  sarcasm  but  for  honest  in- 
formation. 

During  the  Senator's  remarks  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  each  year  he  had 
been  scurrying  about — that  was  the  ex- 
pression he  used — to  get  the  money  for 
summer  employment  when  it  was  needed 
and  soon  enough  to  obtain  it.  We  all 
know  the  Senator  does  do  that  and  we 
admire  liim  for  his  constant  faithful- 
ness in  trying  to  help  in  that  situation. 

However,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this. 
The  Senator  indicated  that  what  he  got. 
in  a  sense,  was  too  little  and  too  late. 
Was  the  Senator  getting  that  money  el- 
located  by  OEO  or  from  some  other 
agency? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  remember  it  as  of  last 
year.  It  was  allocated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  that  time,  which  by  agree- 
ment with  the  OEO  was  the  agency  that 
was  administering  this  program;  I  re- 
memljcr — and  I  am  drawing  solely  on  my 
recollection — I  would  never  have  gotten 
it  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  who  is  asking  this 
question  and  I  do  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
that. 

Second,  and  the  Senator  can  correct 


me  if  I  am  wrong,  the  appropriation  ac- 
tually went  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  that  time.  That  was  one  of  the  items 
agreed  upon  in  conference.  That  is  my 
l»st  recollection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  if  it  had 
remained  in  OEO  the  Senator  feels  he 
could  have  gotten  perhaps  more  speedy 
satisfaction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  would  not  say  that. 
I  do  not  make  one  of  my  reasons  for 
seeking  a  continuance  of  a  present  prac- 
tice any  improvement  in  the  situation  on 
this  summer  job  question.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  summer  Job  question 
was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  first  came  up  here  it  proved  impossible 
to  get  more  than  we  did.  Subsequently 
it  was  on  a  supplemental.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  It  took  months 
and  months,  until  we  were  finally  in  the 
season  when  the  money  was  forthcoming. 

I  think  that  having  some  confidence 
in  the  fact  that  the  money  would  l>e  ap- 
propriated, many  cities  were  ready  to  use 
it.  In  fairness  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  should  be  said  that  they  did 
not  distribute  the  money  except  to  cities 
tiiat  were  forehanded  enough  to  be  i^ady 
to  effectively  use  it. 

We  face  the  glacial  problems  of  get- 
ting the  entire  bill  through,  and  not  just 
this  matter.  I  do  not  make  that  an  argu- 
ment that  Labor  would  do  better  than 
OEO. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  in  which  they  support  com- 
pletely the  amendment  we  are  proposing 
and  make  a  very  strong  case  for  their 
funding  levels  we  seek,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  $41.9  million  in  the  man- 
power program  and  its  effect  upon  the 
N--ighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  LEAOtrc  OF  CiTrKS. 
U.S.  CoNrcaENCE  or  Matoas. 

November  19.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  R.  jAvns, 
VS.  Senate 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deaa  Senator  Javttb:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional League  or  Cities  and  the  U.  S.  Conter- 
ence  of  Mayors  we  urge  Uie  pssaage  or 
Amendment  1068  to  the  HIEW  Appropriations 
BUI.  This  amendment.  If  enacted,  would  tn- 
creaae  the  funding  level  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
Domtc  Opportunity  by  tlBl.S  mUllon  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  end  set  the  overaU  funding 
close  to  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment stands  at  5.6  percent  in  our  nation  and 
continues  to  rise,  it  is  Indeed  tragic  that  we 
are  faced  with  cuta  in.  our  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  unemployment  picture  in  our 
cities  is  even  more  bleak,  eapedaiiy  among 
the  young — 17.1  percent  lor  teenagers.  34.1 
percent  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  and 
34.0  percent  among  blAclt  teenagers.  Cuta. 
for  example  in  our  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  surveys 
Indicate  the  increasing  need  for  this  program. 
This  amendment  wtnild  raise  the  level  or 
funds  for  manpower  programs  by  441  J}  mU- 
llon and  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting  cities 
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througbout  the  country  In  coping  with  the 
unemployment  crUls  that  now  threatens  us. 

Another  serious  cutback  already  an- 
nouneevl  to  many  dtlea  la  the  cu*,back  In  the 
Head  Start  program,  one  or  the  moat  succeaa- 
ful  and  popular  Federal  programa  now  un- 
derway, Thla  amendment  would  Increase  the 
funding  by  tse  mUllon.  restore  cruel  cuta 
from  thla  program,  and  eoa  )le  our  children 
now  residing  In  our  cities  to  continue  re- 
ceiving beueftts  from  thla  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  Inception  of  these  programs  both 
the  league  and  the  Conference  have  spent 
much  of  their  overall  legislation  effort  In 
supporting  these  anti-poverty  programs.  On 
behalf  of  Uie  nation's  mayors,  we  again  to- 
day reiterate  their  continued  support  and 
goal  of  eliminating  poverty  from  our  citizens. 
It  Is  with  this  goal  m  mind  coupled  with  the 
grave  unemployment  picture  no*  seen  In  our 
land  that  we  urge  passage  of  Amendment 
1068  which  restores  cuts  to  programs  so  vital 
to  our  citizens  at  thla  time. 
Sincerely, 

PSTBICK  Healy, 

Ezecutive  Vice  President 
National  League  of  Clffe^r. 
John  J.  OuNTHtt, 
Executive  Director 
V.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  beglfis  so 
that  I  may  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MAG^roSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  consulted  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian before  asking  for  a  division  of 
these  Items  in  this  amendment.  My  recol- 
lection was  that  we  were  informed  that 
we  could  ask  and  obtain — or.  to  use  the 
harsh  word,  "demand" — a  division,  which 
we  did. 

Now,  as  it  appears  from  the  debate  as 
it  has  progressed  to  this  point,  there  is  no 
division  actually,  because  the  first  vote 
would  come  on  the  overall  sum  and  Its 
administration  by  tlie  OEO  rather  than 
other  departments  to  which  it  would  be 
farmed  out.  In  other  words,  if  the  dls- 
tlngtiLshed  Senator  from  New  York  pre- 
vails on  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
as  divided,  the  other  four  are  already 
decided  and  there  Is  no  division  at  all. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  interpret  the  effect  of  the 
action,  but  a  division  was  demanded,  and 
it  was  granted,  and  the  first  vote  will 
come  on  that  part  of  the  amendment  be- 
ginning on  line  1,  page  1,  through  line  4, 
page  2.  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
the  overall  sum  which  he  adds  to  the 
bill,  and  the  subsequent  four,  under  the 
division,  are  merely  allocations  of  that 
overall  sum. 

What  I  am  trjing  to  find  out.  so  we 
know  exactly  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is,  is  this:  the  first  part  of  the 
division,  starting  on  pa«e  1,  line  1.  is 
adopted,  the  whole  sum  is  raised.  So  what 
is  there  to  vote  on  when  we  come  to  the 
rest  of  the  sums? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  very  well  be  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  say? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator,  who  is  a  very  able  Sen- 
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ator  is  not  going  to  tax  me  with  the  fact 
that  I  did  my  best  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment which  would  pose  the  issue  in  one 
vote.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  amendments 
which  ensue  might  go  down  and  might 
present  us  with  some  kind  of  odd  bill,  but 
that  has  happened  here  before 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  that  I  am  not 
taxing  the  Senate.-  with  anything.  I  am 
not  complaining.  I  want  to  have  It  clear 
in  my  mind.  1  can  perhaps  well  under- 
stand that  this  division  was  ineffective. 
If  so,  I  would  want  to  know  it. 

Mr.  JAvriTS.  No:  I  am  not  saying  the 
division  was  ineffective.  These  are  sep- 
arate questions  and  the  Senate  may  go 
either  way  on  them.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
if  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  carries,  then  the  following  will 
result:  One,  the  amount  will  have  been 
increased.  Two,  the  devolution  of  author- 
ity, which  is  not  only  in  this  particular 
language  but  follows  in  other  language, 
will  have  been  substantially  decided! 
Three,  $398  million  will  have  been  ear- 
marked for  Headstart  and  »802,20O,000 
wiU  have  been  earmarked  for  manpower. 

Should  the  Senate  turn  down  the  lat- 
ter parts  of  the  amendment,  it  would  re- 
sult in  an  incoa'ii.stency  in  respect  to 
what  had  already  been  done  in  part  I, 
but  that  does  not  stop  the  Senate  frotn 
doing  it. 

I  assume  the  conferees  would  feel  that 
they  had  a  right  to  make  adjustments  In 
conference  other  than  those  which  they 
would  make  If  every  one  of  them  had 
carried. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  us  be  specific,  U  I 
may  propound  one  more  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Take,  for  instance,  division  5, 
beginning  on  line  13  on  page  2  of  the 
amendment,  which  involves  $7,417,000 
for  a  conference  on  clilldren  and  yoiith. 
The  recollection  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  that  they  came  in  and 
got  approximately  $600,000  from  us  and 
appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  bleeding  at  every  pore 
financially,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
Is  an  almost  preposterous  enlargement 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  just  want  to  finish  my 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  prevails 
on  the  first  vote,  can  the  Senate  or  can- 
not the  Senate  reduce  the  amount  in  the 
last  line  of  the  amendment  on  line  15, 
page  2,  that  particular  appropriation  of 
$7,417,000? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  subject  before  the  Chair 
rules? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  a  compilation  of  what  is  already  in 
the  bill. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  withdraw  my  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  thing  is 
that  the  amendment  words  It  badly. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  withdraw  the  second 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wish  the  floor? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  inquire  if  it 
would  be  only  for  the  youth  conference? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  it  would  not  be  only 
for  the  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  items  which  do  not  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  rewritten  it  ex- 
actly  to   that  effect.   It  Is  not  as  yet 
printed.  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
Senator  that  we  should  repeat  the  whole 
paragraph,  which  we  have  now  done 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Could  I  ask  for  a  di- 
vision on  each  of  the  amounts  stated.^ 
The  total  amount  in  amendment  No.  1 
adds  $181  million  to  the  bill  when  the 
individual  items  are  all  added  up.  There 
are  many  line  items  in  the  bill  that  in- 
volve dJflei-ent  programs  within  OEO. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  ask  for  a  division  of  that 
amoimt  afid  have  us  take  it  up  item  by 
item?  I  am  Ulklng  about  line  items- 
program  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ruk 
applies  that  a  matter  that  is  susceptible 
of  a  division  may  be  divided. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  study  it,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  15  line 
items  within  that  one  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  not 
to  be  heard  until  I  find  out  whether  it 
is  possible  to  do  It.  I  have  not  said  I  was 
going  to  do  it  yet,  but  I  might. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  another 
item  that  I  want  to  inquire  about,  and 
this  has  never  been  done  before.  In 
amendment  No.  1  there  is  $43,900,000, 
and  it  is  labeled  "other  programs."  I 
do  not  know  what  those  "other  pro- 
grams'  are,  but  apparently  we  are  giv- 
ing them  $43,900,000  to  use  any  way  they 
want  to  use  It. 

Maybe  they  are  going  to  transfer  that 
to  10  other  departments  for  administra- 
tion, as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  ad- 
mlnisti-atively.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
"other  programs"  means.  Ther«  is  no 
testimony  on  them.  We  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  to  explain  the  imal- 

located  amounts 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  The  "other  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  the  other  program. 
Tliat  is  not  part  of  the  amendment  it- 
self; it  is  part  of  my  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  can  argue 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  win  on 
the  amendment  because  of  that  item.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  separation  pos- 
sible on  that  item,  because  that  is  the 
way  we  show  we  believe  the  $43  tnllllon. 
or  some  part  of  It,  can  be  distributed. 

The  reason  that  there  are  funds  allo- 
cated Is  because  in  the  allocatiofis  we 
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have  made,  we  have  not  touched  the  ceil- 
ings in  many  ot  these  Items. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wliat  ceilings? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  earmarking  con- 
tained in  the  original  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  authorization? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  am  talking  only 
about  the  authorization.  We  did  a  great 
deal  of  earmarking,  and  one  of  the  flexi- 
bilities we  gave  to  the  administrator  was 
that  he  could  shift  15  percent  of  the  al- 
location for  any  program  to  any  other 
program.  In  the  allocations  which  we 
have  provided  as  to  how  we  think  the 
$181  million  may  be  distributed,  aside 
from  the  fixed  figures  which  we  have  in- 
serted with  respect  to  Headstart  and 
manpower,  and  we  have  provided  a  fund 
of  $43  million  which  could  be  added  to 
the  various  allocations  as  we  have  de- 
ducted from  each  allocation  the  trans- 
ferable 15  percent.  Except  where  the 
administration  request  or  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  were  higher. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  absolute- 
ly no  testimony  before  our  cotmnittee 
about  that.  We  were  down  there  for 
many  long  weeks.  We  beard  from  the 
OEO  officials,  and  nearly  250  other  wit- 
nesses, and  now  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have 
"other  programs"  listed  for  $43,900,000. 

The  Appropriations  Coimnlttee  should 
be  entitled  to  know  what  the  "other  pro- 
grams" are  going  to  be.  Maybe  they  are 
good  programs.  All  these  programs  are 
good  programs.  But  it  is  just  a  question 
of  our  capabilities;  liow  far  should  we 
go?  If  some  of  us  had  our  way.  personally, 
I  suppose  we  would  add  some  and  take 
some  away.  But  we  came  out,  after  long 
weeks  of  hearings  and  nearly  250  wit- 
nesses, and  thought  we  had  a  pretty 
good  bUl. 

OEO  is  in  here  for  $2,063  million,  which 
is  over  last  year's  amount — not  too  much, 
but  over  1970 — in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  tieen  con- 
stantly trying  to  move  out  of  OEO  other 
programs  such  as  Headstart  and  the 
Job  Corps. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  know  which  ones 
they  are  going  to  move,  so  we  say,  "Let 
us  give  OEO  what  they  suggested,  and  see 
wliat  happens.  But  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  appropriate  tlie  money  to  the  depart- 
ments administering  the  programs  like 
Headstart  and  the  Job  Corps." 

That  is  all  we  said. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  suggests,  "Well, 
give  them  a  chance  to  phase  out," 

We  gave  them  that  chance  last  year, 
and  they  did  not  do  it.  Tliey  did  not  get 
their  house  in  order  and  change  this 
pass-through  procedure.  As  I  said  earlier 
today,  they  said  piously.  "Oh,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  next  year." 

It  Is  pretty  hard  for  an  Appropriations 
Committee  to  keep  track  of  appropria- 
tions when  we  give  it  to  one  department, 
and  then  they  turn  It  over  to  another 
department — or  sometimes  they  turn  it 
over.  They  have  meeting  after  meeting, 
and  probably  waste  as  much  money  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  suggests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fahnik)  .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  respond 
to  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  as  follows : 


On  the  first  page  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  beginning  with  line  1,  the 
amendment  reads: 

On  page  42.  line  1.  atrilie  out  "M94.400.000  " 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "92,245,500,000", 

Up  to  that  point,  it  would  be  divisible. 
That  part  could  be  taken  from  the  rest  of 
the  total  of  tlie  first  part.  The  first  of  the 
five  parts  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
could  be  split  into  two  parts,  if  tlie  Sena- 
tor demanded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  yield  for  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry?  This, 
then,  modifies  the  previous  view  of  the 
Chair  that  the  amendment  which  I  had 
submitted,  with  all  the  cosponsors,  was 
divLsible  into  five  parts,  and  makes  it 
six:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  it  would  make  it 
probably  20 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No:  that  is  not  what  the 
Chair  is  ruling.  I  regret  to  correct  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Each  line  item? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  the  Chair  Is  not  rul- 
ing that  way,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  such  a 
request  is  made  for  division  of  the  first 
part  of  the  five,  then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct,  that  there  would 
be  six  parts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  would  be  six  parts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the  ma- 
terial now  contained  on  page  1,  lines  1 
and  2.  up  to  the  comma  on  line  2,  would 
be  the  first  item  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  then  the  words  "and 
insert"  and  so  on.  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  4  on  page  2,  would  be  the  second 
item? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.        

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  Is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bUI  wishes  to  make  that 
fiu'ther  division.  

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  make  such  a 
request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  make  the  In- 
quiry. That  is  up  to  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  make  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  I  understand 
clearly  the  present  ruling,  and  I  think 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  correct. 

But  here  we  are  up  against  this  situa- 
tion. Mr.  President:  Actually,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  have  the  opporttmity  to  work 
its  will  on  this  whole  item,  one  question 
is.  forgetting  all  about  the  amounts  of 
the  Increases,  the  dollars  and  cents, 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  go  along 
with  the  committee  and  have  these  ap- 
propriations made  direct  to  HEW  or  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  other  depart- 
ments that  are  going  to  do  the  work. 

Then,  after  we  get  that  question  set- 
tled, we  step  into  the  matter  of  the  in- 
crease, as  the  amendment  is  drawn  and 
as  has  Just  been  ruled  by  the  Chair  the 


overall  inci-ease.  Tlien  we  go  into  the 
allocation  of  the  increase,  if  we  have 
accepted  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  kind  of 
division  Is  possible,  but  as  a  practical 
matter.  1  submit  to  the  Clialr  for  his  con- 
sideration and  the  consideration  of  the 
Parliamentarian  that  that  is  about  the 
only  way  the  Senate  could  intelligently 
work  its  will :  First,  take  care  of  who  is  to 
get  the  money,  then  take  care  of  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  give  them, 
item  by  item. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
move  for  such  a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Senate  could  carry 
the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
divided  amendment  are  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  make  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
request?  I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  TTie  request  is  that  we 
agree  to  vote  first  on  whether  whatever 
money  we  appropriate,  whatever  amount 
we  add.  is  to  go  to  the  OEO  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  it  sees  fit.  or  whether  It 
is  to  go,  as  the  committee  recommends, 
direct  to  the  departments  that  are  ad- 
ministering it :  and  then,  after  that,  start 
with  the  amoimts  and  decide  bow  much 
goes  to  Headstart,  how  much  goes  to 
manpower  training,  and  how  much  goes 
to  the  other  items  in  the  Senator's 
amendments,  all  these  other  specified 
items  we  are  talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
edification  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  it  is  the  tmderstanding  of  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  requesting  unanimous 
consent  that  part  1  of  the  five  t>e  acted 
upon  last. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ObJecUon 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Part  1  of  the  five? 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  That 
part  1  of  the  five  parts  be  acted  upon 
last.  That  would  be  what  the  Senator 
would  be  attaining  if  bis  request  was 
not  objected  to,  but  objection  was  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  there 
Is  no  part  that  Is  simply  devoted  to 
whether  this  is  administered  by  the  OEO 
or  the  other  agencies,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
says  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  this  is  an  interpretation,  and 
the  Chair  Is  not  in  a  position  to  interpret 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  ask  tlie  Chair 
to  Interpret.  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent, which  tmdoubtedly  will  be  refused. 
I  am  asking  unanimous  consent.  The 
Senate  can  do  anything  by  unanimous 
consent. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Almost 
anything.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  'Therefore,  if  there  were 
no  objections  and  we  were  allowed  to 
vote,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  increases  requested  by  the  Senator — 
vote  first  on  tlie  language  that  effects  the 
OEO  in  contradistinction  to  these  other 
departments — II  that  were  consented  to, 
we  would  have  a  chance  to  settle  that  and 
then  go  Into  dollars  and  cents.  That  was 
my  imanimous  consent  request. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  a  ruling  on  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  objects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  Senator 
has  a  right  to  make  what  amendment  he 
chooses.  Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  we  have  not  voted  on  gen- 
eral propositions;  we  have  voted  on 
amendments. 

I  have  an  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  voted  on,  period.  If  the  arguments 
which  are  made  by  my  colleagues  result 
in  the  Senate  deciding  that  it  wants  to 
defeat  my  amendment,  that  Is  the  Sen- 
ate's privilege.  But  I  do  not  see  how.  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  can  be  made  to 
change  an  amendment  or  put  some  gen- 
eral proposition  twfore  the  Senate  which 
is  not  even  in  writing  as  an  amendment. 
So  I  object. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  know  why  the  Sen- 
ator objects.  It  is  very  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  has  objected,  because 
the  proposition  of  whether  we  appro- 
priate money  to  the  agency  that  spends 
it  or  appropriate  it  to  another  agency 
which  in  turn  passes  it  along  to  an 
agency  that  .spends  it  Is  a  very  serious 
matter  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. But  the  Senator,  in  his  amend- 
ment, has  also  added  $181  million.  It  is 
in  that  amendment,  too.  There  are  sub- 
stantial increases. 

If  it  were  just  an  amendment  to  knock 
out  appropriating  the  money  that  we 
appropriated  to  Labor  and  HEW — OEO 
money — the  same  amount  as  we  have,  we 
could  vote  on  that  and  vote  It  up  or 
down,  and  then  we  could  go  back  and 
vote  on  these  items.  On  some  of  these 
items  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  I  do 
not  agree  on  turning  eveothing  back 
to  OEO. 

If  the  administration  wants  OEO  to 
administer  these  programs,  that  is  fine 
with  me.  We  can  put  the  money  In 
there — we  all  will.  But  how  can  we  oper- 
ate an  Appropriations  Committee  by  ap- 
propriating money  to  one  agency  which 
In  turn  determines  what  the  other 
agency  is  going  to  do  to  administer  it? 
We  have  never  done  that  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  we  are  trying  to  clear 
it  up. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says, 
"Give  them  time."  We  asked  them  last 
year  to  do  it,  and  they  did  not  do  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  they  appar- 
ently want  to  take  away  from  OEO  some 
of  these  things  by  administrative  flat, 
but  they  can  get  more  money  through 


the  OE»  route  than  tiirough  the  route 
of  Labor  and  HEW.  That  Is  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  agrees  with  me  on  that. 

Now  it  is  going  to  be  worse.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment  on  the 
ground  of  specific  Increases  for  some  of 
the  Items.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  are  going  to  suggest  an 
Increase  In  a  couple  of  these  iUms.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  getting  It 
mixed  up  with  fiscal  management  of 
OEO.  If  we  are  going  to  increase  Head- 
start,  let  us  put  It  In  the  agency  that  Is 
administering  it.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WiU  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  tell  him? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  For  the  last  2  years,  we 
have  been  appropriating  exactly  as  my 
amendment  seeks  to  appropriate,  so  this 
Is  not  a  matter  of  first  Impression.  It  is 
not  we  who  want  to  change  it.  It  Is  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  wants 
to  change  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  that  has 
been  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  understand.  That  is 
what  the  Senator's  contention  is.  Our 
contention  Is  that  It  has  not  been  wrong 
and  that  we  Intended,  when  we  first 
passed  the  legislation,  to  do  this  very 
thing  for  a  number  of  years,  because  we 
thought  that  legislatively  that  was  the 
most  Intelligent  plan.  And  it  is  not  im- 
provident. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  delegation 
agreements  between  the  OEO  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  which 
cover  all  the  items  that  the  Senate  has 
been  discussing.  It  U  just  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  lias  decided,  in  iUs 
sovereign  wisdom — and  It  is  a  very  wise 
committee — that  It  is  not  only  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  but  also  the  Leg- 
islative Committee.  So  the  way  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  wrote  It,  the 
money  goes  to  these  agencies.  We  have 
the  right  to  write  it  differently,  the  way 
we  think  it  ought  to  be,  based  upon  the 
precedent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  precedent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  precedent  of  the  last 
2  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Is  what  the  commit- 
tee is  trsing  to  correct,  but  they  are  not 
the  people  who  know  the  most  about  it. 
We  think  we  know  the  most  about  It, 
and  we  think  it  should  go  on. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  he  has  any  monopoly 
on  wisdom,  he  Is  sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  may 
have  a  geographical  monopoly,  but  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  developed  the  original  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate itself— not  I,  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington— the  Senate  Itself  worked 
out  this  plan  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
that  does  not  expire  until  July  1,  1971. 


The  Appropriations  Cotnmittee  does 
not  want  to  amend  the  legislation.  The 
committee  wants  to  amend  it  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  let  the  committee  do  it.  If  we  can  stop 
it.  because  we  do  not  think  It  is  good 
policy.  That  is  what  Is  at  stake. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  said 
It  wants  to  change  what  we  legislated, 
which  is  the  law.  and  it  wants  to  change 
it  by  giving  the  money  directly  to  these 
Government  departments.  We  say  that 
we  decided  all  together— the  entire  Sen- 
ate, the  entire  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent— that  we  were  going  to  give  the 
OEO.  under  delegating  authority— with 
the  opportunity  to  contract  with  these 
agencies,  which  It  has  done.  We  con- 
sider that  the  beat  way.  for  a  numtwr 
of  years,  to  enable  it  to  mobilize  Its  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job  on  poverty.  Includ- 
ing the  various  community  action  agen- 
cies, and  the  poor  themselves. 

We  are  not  trying  to  change  anything. 
We  are  trying  to  leave  It  as  it  Is  until 
next  July  1.  It  Is  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  comes  In  with  an  ap- 
propriation, written  the  way  It  wants 
to  write  it,  which  gives  this  money  to 
these  Government  departments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  What  will  happen 
on  July  1? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  July  1,  we  hope 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  turn  It  back  to 
the  agencies  that  administer  It? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  not  do  It  now? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  believe  that  situation 
may  be  ready  then,  and  it  is  not  ready 
now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  heard  more 
witnesses  on  HEW  and  OEO,  10  times 
more,  than  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  would  never  contest  with  his  col- 
league and  peer  about  efficiency  or  com- 
petence or  expertise,  and  I  was  not  mak- 
ing that  claim,  I  was  only  saying  that 
this  Is  the  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
some  way  that  someone  else  can  get  into 
this  tea  party  for  a  moment?  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  might  appear 
that  we  had  some  monopoly  on  this. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York — and 
there  is  no  need  for  any  heat  over  this — 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  not  all  excited  and  warmed  up  about 
whether  this  goes  to  OEO  and  then  is 
farmed  out.  Tlie  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  feels  that  it  would  be  better, 
more  economical,  more  logical,  more 
efficient,  to  go  to  the  department  that  Is 
going  to  administer  It. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  somewhat  incensed  about — 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  note  that  the  word  Is  incensed,  not 
angered — is  that  this  amendment  is  so 
drawn,  so  drafted,  that  the  Senate  has 
either  to  reject  or  to  swallow  the  whole 
ball  of  wax  when  it  comes  to  the  dollars 
and  cents,  without  twing  given  the  op- 
portunity or  the  chance  to  work  its  will 
on  each  item. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  like  to  see  the  Feadstart  pro- 
gram increased.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  if  we  are  given  a  chance,  I  would 
:)tate  how  much,  as  one  Member,  I  would 
be  willing  to  be  In  favor  of  Increasing  it. 
Some  of  the  other  items  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  not  feel  should 
be  increased. 

I  do  not  ask  the  Senate  to  agree  with 
me.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  agree  with  me.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  somewhat  resent  having  thrust 
down  my  throat  an  omnibus  proposition 
here  ttiat  does  not  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  work  Its  will  and  differentiate 
and  establish  Its  opinion  as  to  the  priori- 
ties and  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
various  programs. 

I  admire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsi.  I  have 
always  admired  him,  I  have  always  liked 
him  very  much,  I  admire  him  because  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  I  have  ever 
known.  I  say  that  if  I  am  ever  hauled  up 
for  murder  or  treason,  I  can  think  of  no 
one  I  would  rather  have  defend  me  than 
the  Senator  from  New  York  because  he 
could  find  a  hole  for  me  if  there  is  a 
hole  there.  [Laughter.] 

He  has  skillfully  prepared  this  amend- 
ment. He  can  talk  about  these  other  pro- 
grams and  the  noble  band  of  valiant 
crusaders  associated  vrith  liim  in  this 
project,  but  having  road  his  legislation 
and  having  served  with  him  on  commit- 
tees, he  prepared  this  amendment  very 
skillfully. 

We  have  been  fooling  around  here  all 
day.  I  went  up  to  him  and  tried  to  get 
a  division,  but  here  we  are  In  tills  squeeze. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  that 
we  are  in  a  squeeze  where  we  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
various  Items  such  as  Headstart  or  the 
rest  of  them.  We  have  to  take  it  all  or 
reject  It  all. 

When  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
take  off  the  shackles  from  the  arms  of 
the  Senate  and  let  the  Senate,  not  the 
Appropriations  Committee — we  are  not 
trying  to  thrust  this  thing  down  the 
throats  of  Senators — but  to  let  the  Sen- 
ale  decide,  all  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  asked  was  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  and  differentiate 
between  priorities  in  this  ball  of  wax 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  so 
skillfully  and  adroiUy  encompassed  in 
his  amendment.  He  says  "No. "  I  know 
that  many  Senators  would  like  to  vote 
for  more  money  for  Headstart  but  they 
might  not  swallow  the  rest  of  this.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  that  very 
well.  too. 

If  we  adopt  this  kind  of  amendment, 
let  me  say  that  this  Is  one  Senator.  If 
we  are  going  to  legislate  this  way.  that 
hopes  the  President  will  veto  the  bill, 
and  this  time  I  will  vote  to  sustain  that 
veto. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  about  the  money  items  we 
have  little  or  no  argument.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  acted  on  this  this  year  was 
that  the  OEO  and  the  administration  last 
year— remember  we  waited  imtU  some- 


time In  late  November  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  even  decide  they  would  au- 
thorize the  OEO  programs.  So  we  said: 
"We  do  not  know  whether  they  want  the 
OEO  in  the  bill  or  not." 

All  we  suggest  now  is  that  when  we 
appropriate  the  money,  we  appropriate  it 
to  the  people  that  will  actually  admin- 
ister It.  We  say  It  is  more  efficient  that 
way. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  this  may  not 
be  true  in  your  area,  but  this  pass 
through  and  delegation  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  among  the  peo- 
ple who  work  out  in  the  field.  They,  these 
local  people,  do  not  know  whom  to  deal 
with.  They  do  not  know  whether  they 
get  their  orders  ui  Headstart  from  OEO 
or  from  HEW.  It  has  stopped,  confused 
and  delayed  many  programs.  I  know,  out 
in  the  western  areas.  If  they  had  one 
arrangement  that  was  running,  then  they 
go  and  change  it.  This  Is  not  the  way  to 
do  biisiness. 

If  one  goes  to  tlie  bank  to  get  money  he 
does  not  ask  the  banker  to  give  it  to 
someone  else  who  is  also  a  depositor  in 
the  same  bank  and  then  have  it  shifted 
over  to  his  account. 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  financing 
these  programs,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  vote  on  these  items — some  of  the 
items  In  here.  I  have  never  seen  an 
amendment  like  tliis  before,  and  I  have 
been  around  here  a  long  time  and  have 
had  a  lot  of  amendments  up,  but  here 
is  one  which  has  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  10,  11,  12,  13  14, 
15— up  to  15  line  items  that  involve  sep- 
arate and  Important  programs.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said,  all  in 
one  ball  of  wax.  Here  is  $43  million  for 
"other  programs"  that  we  never  heard 
about  in  the  committee.  And  there  Is 
something  here  in  the  work  and  training 
program. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  committee  did  not  give 
enough  money  for  two  or  three  of  those 
items. 

We  talked  this  morning.  I  think,  on 
Headstart  because  since  we  have  heard 
the  witnesses,  there  have  been  more 
problems  on  that  so  that  we  are  going 
to  submit  an  amendment  ourselves, 
moneywlse,  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Thus,  I  do  not  know,  yet,  what  role 
OEO  should  play  in  this.  Maybe  we 
should  appropriate  it  all  to  OEO  and  not 
have  the  other  departments  run  it,  but 
the  current  situation  is  impossible. 

I  hate  to  oppose  some  of  these  money 
items  because  no  one  has  been  more 
dedicated  to  some  of  these  programs 
than  I  have  over  the  years.  I  have 
watched  them  grow  and  grow  success- 
fully. But  now  here,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  could  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  someone  might  say 
that  we  voted  against  Headstart,  for  in- 
stance. We  never  have.  We  never  did 
tJiat  in  our  lives.  We  do  not  intend  to  do 
so. 

This  amendment  is  not  particularly 
embarrassing  to  me  but  it  could  be  em- 
barrassing. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  over  the  evening  will 
think  about  letting  us  vote  on  the  money 


items,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  management.  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  keep  it  tlie  way  it  is  until  the 
next  session — we  have  heard  that  now 
for  two  sessions — if  they  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  they  can  vote  it  up  or  down: 
but  on  the  money  items,  they  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  put  into  this  mish-mash 
or  this  ball  of  wax. 

Now.  Mr,  President,  obviously  we  are 
not  going  to  vote  on  the  amendment  to- 
night. If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  we  shall  prob- 
ably want  to  vote  on  it  tomorrow  some- 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  I  am  very 
much  distressed  b.v  the  way  this  has  de- 
veloped. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  legislation  if  we  took  our 
eyes  off  the  ball.  Apparently  that  is  what 
is  happening  here  tonight.  Just  as  the 
Senator  from  Waslilngton  asked  me  to 
think  it  over,  which  I  ."-olemnly  promise 
to  do,  I  win  answer  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  tliat  this 
is  some  brilliant  law>er'5  trick,  in  a  inin- 
ute.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  say  "trick." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Some  kind  of  lawyer's 
move.  But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  iiope  he  wants  to  consider  think- 
ing this  over  tonight,  also.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
be  the  main  conferees.  I  have  been  a 
conferee,  of  course,  and  I  know  that  the 
conferees  have  the  authority  over  what 
the  results  actually  will  be.  I  am  not  In- 
terested in  brownie  points  but  in  results. 
Thus,  I  will  think  this  matter  over  but 
I  also  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  a  little 
thinking,  for  this  reason:  Really  what 
we  are  contending  for  is  that  the  present 
practice — which  is  pretty  well  hedged 
in — be  continued  until  June  30,  1971,  and 
tliat  then  it  be  changed.  I  know  that  ii 
will  be  done. 

I  say  that  It  is  hedged  in  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  delegation  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  agreement  l>etween 
the  OEO  and  the  HEW  on  Headstart 
program  and  the  agreement  between  the 
OEO  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

OPncB  OF  EQI7AI.  OPPoBTTrNrrr, 

Wanhington.  D.C..  July  2,  1969. 
To  pfrsons  urho  attended  the  May  22  meettng 
on  the  Head  Start  delegation: 
CiLEETiNcs;  Director  Rumsfeld  tias  &sked 
me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  exe- 
cuted delegation  to  HEW  of  authority  to  op- 
erate Head  Start,  together  with  a  Memo- 
randi^m  of  Understanding. 

The  pace  of  negotiations  was  such  that  we 
did  not  arrive  at  a  draft  that  seemed  ap- 
propriate for  circulation  in  ume  to  get  your 
comments  beforeliand.  You  will  note  that  tlie 
documents  are  subject  to  review,  so  we  will 
be  happy  to  ha^-e  your  comments  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

ROSEST  PsxaiN, 
Acting  Deputy  Director. 
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OrricE    or    Economic    Oppobtuntty— Dkle- 

CATtoN  OP  ArrBoajTiES  to  Secretaiit  op 
Health,  EntrcATioN.  and  Wei^ase 
!.  Pursuant  to  Section  602<<1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1904  4tierelnafter 
"the  Act").  I  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Eealih.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
"the  Secretary")  the  powers  vested  in  me  by 
SecUon  222(6)  (I  (  of  the  Act  (Project  Head 
Start). 

2-  I  further  dele^te  to  the  Secretary  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  referred  to  in  paragraph  5 
below  tboee  powers  under  Sections  222|b) 
(except  the  power  to  conduct  re-search),  225 
(c).  230.  231.  233.  241  (except  24l4a)(2)) 
242.  243.  244(1).  244<2l.  244.7).  602  (except 
602(d)  ),  603(b).  604.  610-11.  and  617  of  the 
Act  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  performance  of  functions 
delegated  to  him  in  paragraph  I  above. 

3.  Resources  for  Project  Head  Start  shall  be 
Included  in  the  OEO  budge*  and  allocated  by 
OEO  to  the  Secretary.  In  planning,  develop- 
Infi,  and  allocating  the  annual  budgeu  and 
xupplementalA  or  amendments  thereto.  OEO 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretar>-  and  obtain 
his  recommendations  for  requirements.  The 
Secretary  shall  support  and  assist  OEO  In  the 
presentation  and  Justification  of  the  budget 
to  the  Biu^au  of  the  Budget  and  the  Con- 
greM. 

4.  All  operating  information,  evaluation 
reports,  and  other  data  concerning  Project 
Head  Start  shall  be  freely  exchanged  pur- 
suant to  Section  602id)   of  the  Act. 

5.  The  powers  delegated  herein  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  such  memo- 
randa of  understanding  as  have  been  or  shall 
be  entered  into  by  BEW  and  OEO- 

8.  The  powers  delegated  herein  may  be 
redelegated  by  the  Secretary  to  other  of- 
ficials of  HEW  with  or  without  authority  for 
further  redelegatlcm. 

7.  This  delegauon  shall  uke  effect  on  July 
I.  1969. 

Donald  Rdmsfixd. 
Director,    Office   of   Economic   Oppor- 
t  unity. 
Date:  July  28. 1969. 
Approved: 

Richard   Nixon, 
president  of  the  United  States. 
Date;  June  30.  1969. 

HsADSTABT  Memorandum  of  Cnoehstanoinc 
In  anticipation  of  the  delegation  of  Project 
Head  Start  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  OEO  and 
HEW  agree  to  the  following: 

A.     POLICY 

1.  HEW  shall  maintain  a  quality,  compre- 
hensive Head  Start  program,  including,  but 
not  necesonriiy  limited  to.  physical  and 
mental  health,  educational,  parent  Involve- 
ment, nutrition  and  social  service  activities 
and  follow-up  acUvitles.  Expansion  of  the 
program  to  serve  additional  children  shall 
not  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
gram quality. 

2.  Grants  to  carry  out  local  programs  shall 
be  made  directly  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations. 

(a)  In  areas  where  a  community  action 
agency   (CAA)    exists  and  wishes  to  be  the 


(c)  If  HEW  proposes  to  fund  an  agency 
other  than  a  CAA  or  Title  IH-B  grantee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  an  area  where  such  an 
agency  exists.  HEW  shall  solicit  the  views 
of  such  agency  prior  to  funding.  If  the 
agency  does  not  concur  In  the  proposed 
funding,  HEW  shall  solicit  the  views  of  the 
OEO  Regional  Director.  If  the  OEO  Regional 
Director  does  not  concur  In  the  proposed 
funding,  HEW  shall  make  the  grant  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of 
OEO. 

3.  Local  programs  shall  be  required  to  en- 
gage in  vigorous  recruitment  of  children  in 
the  community  who  would  benefit  most  from 
participation  in  Project  Head  Start.  Includ- 
ing children  of  migrant  laborers  who  do  not 
reside  In  the  community  all  year  round. 

(a)  At  least  90-^;  of  the  children  served  by 
each  local  program  shall  come  from  families 
which  meet  the  OEO  poverty  criteria  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  enrollment.  The  poverty  cri- 
teria shall  be  as  prescribed  by  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6004-1  and  any  subsequent  modification 
to  that  Instruction.  If  a  child  meeu  the 
poverty  criteria  at  the  time  of  entry,  he  will 
remain  eligible  as  a  low-Income  child  for 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  programs 
until  such  time  as  his  family's  Income  rises 
more  than  S3.000  above  the  poverty  line. 

( b )  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that 
center  locations  and  attendance  sones  are 
selected  in  a  manner  which  will  discourage 
racially  or  ethnically  segregated  programs, 
and  that  local  programs  make  diligent  ef- 
foru  to  recruit  enrollees  from  all  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  the  attendance  areas  served 
by  the  program  Where  the  ratio  of  members 
of  any  identifiable  racial  or  ethnic  group 
enrolled  In  the  program  to  the  total  enroll- 
ment In  the  program  is  significantly  smaller 
than  the  ratio  of  eligible  members  of  that 
group  to  all  eligible  persona  In  the  area 
served  by  the  program,  the  grantee  shall  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  diligent  re- 
cruitment has  taken  place. 

4.  Local  programs  shall  be  required  to  use 
professional  and  nonprofessional  volunteers 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

5.  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  foster  the 
maximum  possible  participation  of  parents 
In  the  program. 

(E)  Each  local  program  shall  establish  a 
policy  advisory  group  for  each  Important 
decision -making  level.  At  least  50%  at  the 
members  of  each  such  group  shall  be  parenta 
of  children  enrolled  In  the  program.  The 
functions  of  a  policy  advisory  group  shall 
include  the  following: 

(i)  Participation  in  the  development  of, 
and  concurrence  In.  applicaUons  for  funding 
and  refunding:  and 

(11)  Participation  In  the  selecUon  of  the 
Program  Director  and  In  the  establishment 
of  criteria  for  the  selection  of  other  staff 
personnel. 

(b)  Each  local  program  shall  encourage 
participation  of  parenu  in  the  classroom  as 
paid  employees,  volunteers,  or  observers; 
shall  make  home  visits  by  teachers  and  oth- 
ers a  part  of  its  program;  and  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  plan  of  parent  education 
activities. 

6     Local    programs   shall    be   required    to 

adopt    personnel    policies    that    will    foster 

employment  of   qualified   personnel,   create 

employment  opportimltles  for  nonpro'fession- 

grantee.  the  CAA  shall  be  the  grantee  unless      al».  and  establish  a  career  development  sys- 


there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  program  will 
be  superior  under  another  grantee. 

( b>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (a),  in  areas  where  an  organi- 
zation exists  which  Is  a  grantee  under  Title 
III-B  of  the  Act.  that  organlzaUon  shall.  If 
It  wishes,  be  the  grantee  for  any  Head  Start 
program  designed  to  serve  migrants  unless 
there  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  program  will 
be  superior  under  another  grantee. 


tem  which  Includes  adequate  training. 

I  a)  A  college  degree  and  professional 
certification  shall  not  be  necessary  pre- 
conditions to  professional  employment,  un- 
less applicable  law  so  requires. 

(b)  Qualification  criteria,  including  those 
used  m  summer  Head  Start  programs  oper- 
ated by  school  systems,  shall  not  operate  so 
as  to  limit  employment  to  persons  already 
within  an  organization. 


(c)  Preference  In  the  filling  of  nonprofes- 
sional positions  In  local  programs  shall  be 
given  to  parenta  of  low-Income  children  en- 
rolled In  the  program  and  other  residents  of 
this  area  served  whose  family  Income  falls 
below  OEO's  poverty  line,  as  set  forth  in 
OEO  Instruction  6004-1  or  Ita  successor. 

7.  A  vigorous  program  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  grantees  and  prospec- 
tive grantees  shall  be  undertaken.  Special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  communities 
which  might  be  unable  to  operate  a  program 
effectively  If  they  could  not  obtain  substan- 
tial training  and  techmcal  assistance. 

B.  ORGANIZATION  AND  STAPFXNO 

1.  HEW  shall  establish  Head  Start  staffs 
In  Washington  and  such  regional  offices  as 
may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Rlghta  and  obligations  of  OEO  em- 
ployees Identified  with  Project  Head  Start 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  subchaptar  3  of  Ch. 
351  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual.  HEW 
and  OEO  agree  that  Project  Head  start  Is 
a  "function"  as  that  tarm  is  defined  in  the 
FPM.  Ch.  351.  Sec.  3-l(a>,  and  that  the 
delegation  of  Project  Head  Start  to  HEW 
Is  a  'transfer  of  function,"  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  the  FPM.  Ch.  351.  Sec.  3-Hb). 

3.  With  the  concurrence  of  HEW,  OEO 
may  enter  Into,  extend  or  supplement  con- 
tracta  under  which  Eervices  or  producta  are 
provided  to  Project  Head  Start,  except  that 
when  an  extension  or  supplement  does  not 
affect  Project  Head  Start,  the  concurrence 
of  HEW  Is  not  required,  HEW  shall  reimburse 
OEO  for  the  share  of  paymenta  under  such 
contracts  which  Is  fairly  allocable  to  the 
work  done  for  Project  Head  Stan. 

C.    COORDINATION 

1.  Policy. 

(a)  Primary  authority  to  set  Head  Start 
performance  crltarla  shall  rest  with  OEO. 
This  authority  will  be  exercised  in  close  con- 
cert and  consultation  with  HEW.  In  the 
event  that  HEW  objecU  to  performance  cri- 
teria proposed  by  OEO.  the  final  decision 
shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  OEO. 

(b)  Primary  authority  to  Initiate  poli- 
cies, regulations,  and  issuances  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Project  Head  Start  shall  rest  with 
HEW.  OEO's  comments  and  consultation  on 
all  proposed  policies  will  be  solicited.  OEO's 
concurrence  will  be  obtained  for  any  new 
policies,  or  changes  in  existing  policies, 
which  would  have  major  impact  on  the  oper- 
ation or  design  of  Project  Head  Start. 

2.  Existing  Grants  and   Contracts. 

(a)  All  multi-purpose  grants  to  CAAa  made 
by  OEO  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  and  containing 
a  component  under  which  a  local  Head  Start 
program  (summer  or  full  year)  Is  to  be  oper- 
ated shall  be  administered  by  OEO  until  the 
end  of  the  program  year  funded  by  the  grant. 

(b)  Existing  granta  for  the  operation  of 
Parent  and  Child  Centars  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  HEW  commencing  July  1,  1969. 
However.  OEO  may  retain  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  not  more  than  ten  such 
centers,  to  be  selected  by  OEO.  in  anticipa- 
tion of  funding  them  as  experimental  cen- 
ters under  Section  232  of  the  Act  upon  ex- 
piration of  their  current  grants.  HEW  and 
OEO  shall  Jointly  decide  which  of  any  addi- 
tional Parent  and  Child  Centers  shall  be 
ftmded  and  administered  as  experimental 
centers  by  OEO  and  which  shall  be  funded 
and  administered  by  HEW. 

(c)  All  other  single-purpose  granu  made 
by  OEO  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  under  which  a 
local  Head  Start  program  (summer  or  full- 
year)  Is  to  be  operated  shall  be  administered 
bq  OEO  until  September  30.  1969.  provided 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  Office  of 
Child  Development.  OEO  will  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  grant  or  group  of  granta 
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subject  to  this  subparagraph  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969. 

(d)  At  the  request  of  HEW.  OEO  will  proc- 
ess and  or  make  any  grants  whose  current 
program  year  ends  between  June  30, 1909  and 
September  30.  1669.  All  grants  subject  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  as  slngle-pur- 
po3e  granta.  for  Head  Start  only.  Including 
the  funding  of  local  programs  which  pre- . 
viously  were  funded  as  componenta  of  a  CAA 
grant.  The  administrative  responsibility  for 
[grants  made  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  governed  by  subparagraph  (c)  above. 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  all  questions  arising 
out  of  annual  audita  under  section  343(c)  of 
the  Act  are  disposed  of.  OEO  shall  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  dealfng  with  administrative 
problems  arising  out  of  activities  under  the 
grant  which  took  place  before  or  during  the 
last  full  program  year  for  which  OEO  had 
administrative  responsibility.  Thereaftar. 
HEW  shall  have  complete  administrative  re- 
tponsibiUty.  In  the  event  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  a  single-pur- 
pose grant  is  shifted  to  HEW  while  a  pro- 
gram year  Is  in  progress  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (b).  (c),  and  (d)  above.  HEW  shall 
he  responsible  for  dealing  with  administra- 
tive problems  such  as  audit  disallowances 
arising  out  of  activities  which  took  place 
during  that  portion  of  the  program  year  for 
which  OEO  originally  had  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. HEW  shall  be  fully  responsible 
for  the  funding  and  adminl-stratlon  of  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  local  Head  Start  programs 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  last  full  pro- 
gram year  for  which  OEO  had  administrative 
responsibility. 

(f)  Responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  Head  Start  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance grants  and  controcta,  nd  all  other  con- 
tracts relating  exculslvely  to  Head  Start, 
except  research  contracw.  shall  shift  to  HEW 
on  July  1,  1969.  OEO  shall  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  contracta 
under  which  work  Is  done  both  for  Project 
Head  Start  and  for  other  OEO  programs,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  B~3 
above. 

(g)  At  the  request  of  HEW.  OEO  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  processing  of  procure- 
ment requesta  under  which  performance  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  between  July  I.  1969  and 
August  15.  1969.  but  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  such  contracu  shall  rest 
with  HEW. 

(h)  After  June  30.  1969.  any  guidelines 
and  policies  formulated  by  HEW  pursuant 
to  paragraph  Cl<b)  shall  be  applicable  to 
Head  Start  programs  administered  by  OEO 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs,  (a),  (c).  and 
(d)  above  unless  an  exception  Is  made  by 
mutual  agreement. 

3.  Evaluations. 

The  division  of  responsibility  for  eval- 
uation shall  be  as  follows:  OEO  shall  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Type  I  evaluations. 
HEW  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  Type 
11  and  ni  evaluations.  HEW  may  also  carry 
out  Type  I  evaluations  but  only  with  the 
specific  concurrence  of  OEO.  OEO  may  also 
carry  out  Type  n  evaluations.  Type  III 
evaluations  may  be  performed  by  OEO  with 
the  concurrence  of  HEW.  The  definitions  of 
the  three  types  of  evaluations  shall  be  as  set 
forth  In  OEO  Instruction  3300-1. 

All  evaluations  shall  oe  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  evaluation  program  re- 
quired by  and  developed  pursuant  to  OBO 
Manual  3100-1. 

Each  agency  shall  make  available  to  the 
other  the  results  of  any  evaluations  it  causes 
to  be  conducted. 

4.  Research  and  Experimentation. 

ie.)  OEO  win,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
maximum  coordination  with  HEW's  research 
strategy  for  child  development,  consult  with 
HEW  In  the  development  of  the  plan  t«- 
quired  by  Section  232(b) . 

(b)  HEW  shall  encourage  the  developma&t 


and  testing  of  new  approaches  and  altariia- 
tlve  patterns  or  styles  of  providing  Head 
Start  services.  To  the  extant  provided  In  the 
budget,  HEW  may  use  operating  funds  to 
test  new  approaches  in  selected  communi- 
ties by  fimdlng  experimental  programs 
which  depart  in  one  or  more  respecU  from 
normal  operating  requirementa  (other  than 
those  required  by  statute  or  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  A-1  through  A-3  above).  In  such 
cases,  grantees  may  be  required  to  include 
provision  for  evaluation  of  the  new  approach 
as  i>art  of  their  operating  expenditures.  HEW 
shall  keep  OEO  informed  of  developmenta 
under  this  procedure,  and  shall  consult  with 
OEO  In  the  formulation  of  any  national 
models  for  such  experimental  programs. 

5.  Appeals. 

OEO  will  be  consulted  before  a  decision  Is 
made  In  any  case  in  which,  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures established  under  Section  604  of  the 
Act.  (1 )  an  organization  which  would  like  to 
serve  as  a  delegate  agency  appeals  from  an 
adverse  decision  by  a  community  action 
agency,  or  (2)  a  grantee  other  than  a  com- 
munity action  agency  requesta  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  cause  why  an  application  for 
refunding  should  not  be  denied. 

6.  Liaison. 

OEO  shall  establish  a  liaison  office  lo  work 
with  HEW  Head  Start  staff  in  order  to  assure 
the  full  fiow  of  information  between  the  two 
agencies. 

7.  HEW  shall  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  inspection  and  audit  of  those  granta 
and  contracts  for  which  it  has  administra- 
tive responsibility.  However,  approprlata  In- 
teragency arrangementa  will  be  made  to  com- 
ply with  BOB  Circular  A-73  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  audit  effort  at  those  grantaes  and 
contractors  which  administer  both  Head 
Start  and  other  OEO  granta  and  contracta. 
OEO  may.  aftar  notifying  HEW,  initiate  such 
special  inspections  of  Head  Start  granu  and 
contracta  as  it  feels  necessary.  Each  agency 
shall  make  its  inspection  and  audit  reports 
available  to  the  other. 

B.  After  consultation  with  HEW.  OEO  may 
fund  child  development  programs  similar  to 
Project  Head  Start  to  the  extent  that  such 
programs  are  authorized  by  Sections  221.  232. 
or  312  of  the  Act. 

9.  HEW  shall  secure  OEO's  concurrence  be- 
fore making  any  change  in  the  criteria  for 
waiving  all  or  a  portion  of  the  non-Federal 
share  required  under  Section  225(c)  of  the 
Act. 

10.  OEO  shall  develop  a  plan  for  allocation 
and  reallocation  among  the  States  of  funds 
subject  to  Section  22&(a).  and  the  concur- 
rence of  HEW  shall  be  required  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  plan  affecting  the  distribution  of 
Head  Start  funds.  OEO  shall  secure  HEW's 
concurrence  before  making  any  separata  al- 
lotment under  Section  225(b)  of  the  Act 
which  would  substantially  affect  Head  Start. 

11.  HEW  shall  administer  Head  Start  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  coordination 
with  other  programs  which  is  described  In 
Section  636(2)  of  the  Act. 

12.  OEO  concurrence  shall  be  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  inltlEU  funding  of  any  project 
which  Is  designed  to  serve  both  Read  Start 
and  other  children  and  In  which  Head  Start 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  pay  the  costa  of  the 
Head  Start  children  while  other  resources 
are  used  to  pay  the  costa  of  other  children. 

D.    PLANNIN0-PBO0a*HMINC-nnKiCTTN0 

1.  In  performing  the  budgeting  and  pro- 
gramming functions.  OEO  and  HEW  agree  to 
adhere  to  OEO  Manual  3100-1  entitled  "The 
OBO  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng  Sys- 
tem." 

2.  HEW  and  OEO  shall  Jointly  develop  pro- 
cedures and  take  other  necessary  steps  to  en- 
able excess  non-Federal  share  contributed  to 
a  Head  Start  or  Follow  Through  program  to 
be  applied  to  the  non-Federal  share  require- 
menta of  other  Title  II  programs  In  the  com- 
mttnlty,  and   to  enable  excess   non-Federal 


contributions  to  Title  n  programs  adminis- 
tered by  OEO  to  be  applied  to  the  non- 
Federal  share  requirementa  of  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  programs  in  the  community. 
3.  In  acC(Kdance  with  Section  243(C)  of  the 
Act,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  therein, 
an  audit  disallowance  arising  out  of  a  grant 
made  to  a  grantee  under  Title  11  of  the  Act 
by  either  OEO  or  HEW  may,  If  the  agency 
which  made  the  grant  and  the  grantee  so 
agree,  be  wholly  or  partially  satisfied  by  an 
increase  In  the  non-Federal  share  required 
under  any  grant  made  to  the  same  grantee 
by  either  OEO  or  HEW. 

E.    aE\*IEW    or   AGREEMENT 

This  memorandum  shall  be  reviewed  at  the 
request  of  either  party. 

Robert  H.  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatton,  and 
Welfare. 
Date:  June  28.  1969. 

Donald  Rttmsfeld, 
DUector,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor* 
t  unity. 
Date:  June  28,  1969. 

OmcK  or  Economic  Opportunitt— Dr-trcA- 
TioN  or  AuTHOBmEs  TO  Secrctart  or  Labor 

1.  Pursuant  to  Section  602  (dt  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  powers  of  the 
Director  under  Title  I,  Part  A  (Job  Corps  i 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  except  lor 
the  reservations  specified  herein.  The  powers 
of  the  Director  under  Sections  602  (except 
602(d))  and  610-U  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  are  also  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  extent  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions in  exercising  his  powers  under  Title  I, 
Part  A. 

2.  a.  The  personnel,  property,  and  records 
of  and  in  support  of  the  Job  Corps  are  here- 
by transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex- 
cept that  officers  or  employees  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  not  be  transferred. 

b.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  designated 
contracting  officer  in  all  existing  contracta 
implementing  Htle  I.  Part  A  (Job  Corps), 
except  contracu  Identified  in  Attachment. 
A.  and  shall  succeed  to  ail  rights,  duties, 
and  obligations  (including  auditing  respon- 
sibilities) of  the  Director  under  all  other 
agreementa;  except  that  OEO  shall  retain  the 
responsibility  for  settling  termlnntlon  claims 
arising  under  contracta  terminated  prior  to 
July  1.  1969. 

c.  Tort  claims,  and  claims  lodged  under 
Section  116(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  arising  against  the  Job  Corps  prior  to 
July  1.  1969.  shall  be  processed  and  settled 
by  the  Labor  Department. 

3.  The  delegated  powers  may  be  redelegated 
by  the  Secretary  to  personnel  within  the 
Labor  Department  with  or  without  author- 
ity for  further  delegation. 

4.  The  Director  will  retain  and  exercise 
the  following  authority: 

a.  "Hie  authority  to  conduct  overall  plan- 
ning (including  programming  and  budgeting 
operations),  and  to  perform  evBluations  of 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

b.  The  exclusive  power  to  make  granta  or 
contracts  for  experimental,  experimental  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projecta  as  speci- 
fied In  Sections  113(b>  and  (c)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

5  Further,  the  delegated  and  retained  pow- 
ers herein  shall  be  exercised  pursuant  to 
such  Memoranda  of  Undereundlng  as  have 
been  or  shall  be  agreed  to  between  the  Agen- 
cies. 

Agreements  have  been  or  shall  be  con- 
cluded which  create  procedures  for  (a)  es- 
tablishing basic  policies,  (b)  formulating 
budget  and  program  plans,  (c)  setting  cri- 
teria for  B8ses.<>lng  performance,  (d)  provid- 
ing guidelines  for  conducting  evaluations, 
(e)  disposing  of  property  which  may  no 
longer  be  required  in  connection  with  the 
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Job  Corps  progTHin.  and  (f)  »pproT»l  of 
expcrlmcQUl.  uperlmenUl  rcMsrch,  uid 
demoiutrBtlon  projects. 

«.  All  operating  md  budget  Information 
evaluuloa  reporu.  audit*,  inspeotlon  re. 
porta,  and  otber  data  concerning  Title  I-A. 
•hall  be  freely  exchanged  between  tbe  Di- 
rector and  tbe  Secretary,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
Uons  «02(d)  and  e33(b)  of  the  Act. 
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7.   ThU   Delegation    Ii   effective   JuW    I 
1SD9. 

DOMALD  BUMWA. 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Dated  June  24, 1860. 
Approved; 

RlCRARO  NntON, 
Pretidcnl  of  the  United  Stata. 
Dated  Jtuie  30, 1S69. 


ATTACXMCNT  A 
DELKATION  OF  AUTOOHlTltS  10  IH£  StCHHAIir  Of  UBOR 


Contrackir 


Contract 

Ka    Pretfuet  or  wtvicis 


SUM  01  MaiylaMl 
SoxUo  potlic  «K 


Affloualof 
contiKt 

U82    Jab  Corps  Shill  Center  in  BjlTunote  D  7a  359 

*«0    Milwaukee  selMoiivsltnioiorrJinjIronlowtiilaviiiirly""  q'u? 

4773    Mode' profroni,  Caioer  Ptanfliii«  Conlar 286  299 


UsMoaAjvsoM  or  Undebstanping 
In  anticipation  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  the  Department  o(  Labor  ef- 
fective July  J,  19«9,  and  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 5  of  the  proposed  Delegation  Agree- 
ment, OEO  and  the  Labor  Department  agree 
as  follows: 

1.  Establishment  of  mission,  overall  per- 
formance criteria,  and  operating  policies. 

a.  Primary  authority  to  prescribe  Job  Corps 
mission  and  overall  performance  criteria 
shall  rest  with  OEO.  This  authority  will  be 
exercised  In  close  concert  and  consultation 
with  the  Labor  Department. 

b.  Primary  authority  to  Initiate  policies 
for  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  rests  with  the 
Labor  Department.  OEO's  comments  and  con- 
sultation on  all  proposed  policies  will  be  so- 
licited, and  it  li  agreed  that  any  new  major 
policies,  or  modlflcatlons  of  exlsUng  major 
poUcles,  affecting  the  mission  of  the  Job 
Corpe,  will  be  submitted  by  the  Labor  De- 
putment  to  OEO  for  concurrence  no  less 
than  30  days  before  Issusnce. 

■Major"  policies  affecting  mission  Include 
those  which  affect  ( 1 1  the  program  structure 
or  Job  Corps  and  Job  Corps  Centers.  (3)  the 
eligibility  criteru  of  enrollees,  or  (3»  tho 
broad  type  of  support  given  enrollees. 

c.  It  la  further  agreed  that  Job  Corps  shall 
admit  as  enrollees  only  applicants  who  are 
'■low  Income  individuals  or  members  of  a  low 
Income  family  (Section  103(2),  EOA)  In 
accordance  with  crlterl-  establUhed  by  OEO, 
■i.  Budgeting  and  Programming 
In  performing  the  budgeting  and  program- 
ming functions,  the  parties  agree  to  adhere 
to  OEO  Manual  310O-1  entitled  ■The  OEO 
Planning-Program-Budgetlng  System.^^  and 
any  subsequent  modlltcntions  to  that  Man- 
ual. The  parties  shall  strive  to  achieve  as 
smooth  and  effective  a  reconcuiauon  between 
the  OEO  budget  system  and  the  Labor  De- 
partmenfs  budget  system  as  la  possible. 
3.  Evaluations. 

Tbe  dlrliion  of  responsibility  for  evalua- 
t.on  ahau  be  aa  follows:  OEO  shall  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Type  I  evaluations 
Libor  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  Type 
II  and  in  evaluallons.  Type  I  evaluations 
designed  and  Initiated  by  OEO  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Labor  for  comment.  Labor  may  also 
carry  out  Type  I  evaluations  but  only  with 
the  specific  concurrence  of  OEO.  OEO  may 
also  carry  out  Type  n  evaluations  but  shall 
submit  the  plans  or  designs  tor  such  evalua- 
tions to  Labor  for  comment. 

Type  in  evaluations  may  be  performed  by 
OEO  with  the  concurrence  of  Labor  The 
dednltions  of  the  three  types  of  evaluations 
M«i-  "^   "   "'   """^    'h   OEO   InstrucUon 

All  evaluations  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  evaluation  program  re- 
quired and  developed  pursuant  to  OEO  Man- 
u.il  310O-1. 

Each  agency  shall  mate  available  to  the 


other  the  results  of  any  evaluations  It  causes 
to  be  conducted. 

4.  Experiments,  Research,  and  Demon- 
strations. 

OEO  retains  tHe  exclusive  right  to  plan 
and  undertake  experimental,  experimental 
research,  and  demonstration  projects  as 
specifled  in  Sections  113(b)  and  (c).  pro- 
vided that  It  shall  develop  such  projects 
only  after  close  and  careful  consultation 
with  the  Labor  Department.  In  caaes  where 
such  projects  are  to  be  conducted  at  centers 
operated  by  the  Labor  Department,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Department  shall  be  obtained 

5.  Property. 

a.  It  Is  agreed  that  after  July  1,  1969.  any 
Job  Corpe  property  of  faculties  which  are 
not  being  used  in  connection  with  currently 
operating  centers  shall,  insofar  as  not  other- 
wise Inconsistent  with  terms  of  leases, 
licenses,  use  permits,  or  similar  Instruments! 
or  Federal  Property  Management  Regula- 
tions, be  available  to  Labor  or  OEO  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  prIorlUes:  (1) 
first  to  the  Labor  Department  for  use  In  oth- 
er centers  being  operated  under  ntle  I-A, 
EOA,  II)  second,  to  OEO  for  use  in  other 
OEO  programs,  and  (3)  third,  to  tbe  Labor 
Department  for  use  In  other  programs  not 
run  under  Title  I-A  of  the  EOA. 

b.  Maintenance,  storage,  and  custodial  ex- 
pense of  Idle  property  or  facllmes  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Labor  Department  out  of  Title 
I-A  funds.  If.  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
5la)  (3)  or  (3).  supra.  OEO  or  Labor  uses 
this  property  or  these  facilities,  maintenance 
and  custodial  expensea  will  be  aaaumed 
thereafter  under  the  appropriate  funding 
(appropriation)  of  those  agencies. 

c.  If  no  use  can  be  made  by  the  Labor 
Department  or  OEO  of  Idle  property  or  facil- 
ities, then  they  sbau  b«  either  surrendered 
to  the  Departmenu  of  Agriculture  or  In- 
terior (in  the  case  of  tmprovementa  and 
facllltln  located  on  lands  belonging  to 
these  agencies)  or  decUred  excess  and  proc- 
essed through  normal  excess  property  chan- 
nels, and  coau  associated  with  the  main- 
tenance and  custody  of  these  Idle  radlitiea 
or  property,  shall  thereafter  be  borne  bv  the 
tranaferee.  ' 

OEO  and  the  Labor  Department  will  each 
estabUsh  a  liaison  office  to  maximize  com- 
munication and  cooperation  between  the 
agencies. 

In  furtherance  of  the  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion, ojien  and  free  acceaa  to  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams and  sites  wUl  b«  accorded  OEO  per- 
sonnel (including  officials  of  the  OEO  in- 
sjiecUon  Office).  The  approprUte  DOL  Re- 
gional Manpower  Administrator  wiu  be  In- 
formed of  planned  visits  by  such  personnel 
normally  no  less  than  one  week  In  advance 
and  It  will  be  his  responslbiUty  to  Inforni 
the  project  management  of  the  date(s)  of 
those  proposed  visits  and  names  of  the 
visitors. 

7.  Review  of  Agreement. 


TWs  Agreement  win  be  reviewed  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party. 

Signed:  Gaoaoa  P.  SBni,TZ, 

Secretory  of  Labor, 
Donald  Ruisarxu), 

Director.  OEO. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration— wiiicli  is,  Incidentally, 
more  on  Uie  Senator's  side  than  on  mine 
in  tills  matter,  in  my  judgment — admits 
it.  They  have  the  OEO  right  there.  They 
are  not  going  to  play  fast  and  loose. 

We  feel  in  the  legislative  committee 
that  we  gave  a  few  years  for  the  transi- 
tion. We  fought  to  decide  whether  it 
should  be  5  years  or  3  years.  They  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  reshape  the 
OEO.  The  poverty  programs  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  oriented  with  the  fact  that 
hereafter  they  wUl  be  dealing  substan- 
tially with  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  expertise  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senator  from  Waslilngton  says 
that  this  is  some  brilliant  legal  move.  It 
is  not.  If  I  were  on  the  Senator's  side  I 
could  give  several  ways  in  which  the 
matters  which  the  Senator  wants  could 
be  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  as  soon  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  defend  me  for  murder.  But  I 
do  not  want  him  to  draw  any  amend- 
ments for  me,  because  it  would  confuse 
the  jury. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  matters  the 
Senators  want  to  have  passed  can  be 
passed. 

The  Senate  will  be  faced  with  theie 
issues  again  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  talk  it  over  iind 
decide  on  when  we  would  like  to  vote 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  do  that.  I  would  be  perfectly  fining 
to  think  it  over  with  great  broadminded- 
nciis  and  toleration  as  to  who  gets  the 
money,  the  OEO  or  what  agency.  How- 
ever, remember  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  an  Its  faults— and  we 
certainly  have  our  faults— listened  to  aU 
the  evidence.  We  have  a  responsibility 
on  the  bill.  We  had  to  face  up  to  every 
line  item.  Whether  the  Senator  likes  it 
or  not  and  approves  or  disapproves  of 
what  we  did.  we  had  to  come  in  with  the 
bill  so  that  the  Senate  would  know  how 
much  was  for  Headstart  and  how  much 
was  for  every  one  of  these  line  items. 
There  are  15  of  them  encompassed  in 
the  Senators  amendment.  I  think  that 
while  the  Senator  is  thinking  it  over  if 
we  consider  most  carefully  our  position 
on  the  OEO.  I  think  the  Senator  ought 
to  be  willing  to  consider  if  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  give  us  a  chance  at  tiie  start 
and  not  go  back  and  repeal  something 
we  have  done  in  the  morning  and  vote  on 
it  again  in  the  afternoon.  But  he  should 
give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  clearly  un- 
derstand what  items  it  is  voting  on   He 
should  give  them  a  chance  to  vote  on 
each  one,  not  on  aU  15  items,  Head.start 
and  the  others. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect,  we  are  earmarking  the  funds  as 
the  committee   earmarked    them.   The 
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committee  earmarked  Headstart  for  $339 
million.  We  earmarked  $398  million.  The 
committee  earmarked  $762  million  for 
manpower  training.  We  raised  that  figure 
by  $40  million. 

Wherever  the  committee  earmarked 
funds,  we  earmarked  funds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  :s  ■ 
$43,900,000  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  gives 
$43  million  which  can  be  allocated  to  the 
items  above  the  figures  we  have  set  down 
for  the  items  above  it.  In  the  legislative 
authorization  we  listed  the  figures  ac- 
cording to  what  the  administration  bud- 
get or  the  Senate  appropriations  showed, 
in  most  cases  less  the  15-percent  trans- 
fer, 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  advisability  of  having  some 
latitude  and  some  money  to  use.  That 
was  done  for  1970.  And  it  was  $3  million. 
However,  this  time  the  Senator  wants, 
instead  of  $3  million,  almost  $44  million 
to  be  spread  over  these,  just  as  the  OEO 
takes  a  notion.  He  may  be  right.  My  only 
point  is  that  the  Senator  should  give  us 
a  chance  at  least  to  pass  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
passing  on  these  individual  items  in  the 
appropriations  bill  I  will  undertake  over- 
night to  submit  a  reallocation  of  that 
amoimt  so  that  the  Senate  may  see  each 
figure  in  the  chart  and  see  exactly  what 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  think 
about  the  way  the  allocation  ought  to  go. 
with  a  far  more  modest  sum  for  contin- 
gencies. I  am  perfectly  happy  to  do  that. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  still  cannot  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  will  not  vote 
on  it  in  any  event.  The  only  thing  that 
the  committee  presents  us  to  vote  on  is 
the  amounts  for  the  large  items.  Head- 
start  and  manpower  training.  The  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
other  items. 

When  the  House  passed  on  this  matter 
it  did  exactly  what  this  amendment  tries 
to  do.  It  had  a  global  sum  for  this  item 
and  appropriated  it  to  the  OEO.  We  are 
certainly  not  out  of  the  bail  park  in  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  item  I  see  here  is  health  and  nutri- 
tion programs.  We  heard  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony. We  listened  to  everyone  that 
should  know  anytliing  about  this  matter. 
We  listened  to  people  who  have  great 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  We  put  in 
$195  million.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
to  increfise  that  by  $20  million.  Where 
does  that  figure  come  from? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tliat  is  the  authorization 
figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting full  fimding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  suggesting  full 
funding  up  to  the  authorization.  That  is 
our  whole  point — the  $181  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wtiat  is  the  use  of 
having  an  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  classic  Ap- 
propriations Committee  argument.  The 
Senator  is  making  a  very  fair  point.  Our 


argument  is  that  the  total  authorized 
amount  is  so  far  below  what  we  on  the 
legislative  side  believe  it  should  be.  We 
heard  testimony.  We  think  there  is  a 
legitimate  need  for  this.  We  want  to  at 
least  go  up  to  the  authorization  ceilng. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  we  shbuld 
abolish  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so 
at  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  means 
that,  if  he  authorizes  the  money,  the 
money  is  supposed  to  be  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  In  ail  fairness,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  vital.  The 
committee  has  given  the  Senate  its  judg- 
ment based  upon  the  testimony  it  heard, 
looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  'The  commit- 
tee says  wtiat  it  thinks  we  ought  to  do. 
We  are  giving  the  Senate  our  judgment 
on  this  matter.  We  are  people  who  have 
knowledge  on  the  legislative  side  as  to 
the  way  the  American  priorities  should 
be.  We  are  saying  what  we  ihmk.  The 
Senate  will  make  its  choice. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  want 
to  do.  We  want  the  Senate  to  pass  on 
the  money  items.  Someone  wlU  make  a 
motion  to  increase  the  health  and  nu- 
trition program  by  $20  million.  We  will 
vote  it  up  or  down.  That  is  what  we  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator  wants 
to  tell  us  how  to  present  the  issue  to  the 
Senate.  We  are  not  telling  the  Senator 
how  to  present  his  issue  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  can  present  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  know, 
but  the  Senator  breaks  It  down  directly 
by  each  of  these  agencies.  We  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Wiiy  not  present  a 
separate  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  presenting  a  sep- 
arate amendment.  By  this  amendment 
the  money  will  lie  appropriated  to  the 
OEO.  If  the  Senate  does  not  like  it. 
they  will  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator 
wants  to  add  the  $181  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct,  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

That  is  what  we  suggest.  One  is  a 
policy  matter  and  the  other  involves  the 
money. 

We  cannot  separate  them.  We  might  as 
well  suggest  that  the  committee  separate 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  separated  aU  15 
items.  We  heard  testimony  and  we  sep- 
arated them  all.  We  separated  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  That 
was  all  a  separate  measure.  The  Senator 
was  not  there.  I  suppose  he  had  a  good 
reason. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  not  there  for  a  good 
reason.  I  am  not  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  separated  it  in 
the  same  way  last  year  and  the  Senator 
was  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  Last  year  we  allowed 
the  delegation  concept  to  continue.  That 
is  what  I  have  been  arguing:  That  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  is  seeking 
to  change  it  this  year.  With  all  respect 
to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
getting  very  far  now, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  separate  the  two  matters,  the 
policy  and  tiie  money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot.  The  amend- 
ment is  clear  on  its  face.  It  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  money  and  the  resultant  in- 
crease does  take  out  Che  request  the  ad- 
ministration made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  the  adminLstra- 
tion  made  it  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  pass  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  shifted  over 
onto  Headstart. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  delegations  do  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  seen  a  great  light 
for  the  moment.  The  theory  of  this  is  the 
full  funding  on  the  authorization.  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  would  not  carry  that 
principle  through  other  divisions  of  Gov- 
ernment. He  would  not  suggest  that  that 
be  done  in  connection  with  national  de- 
fense; would  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  gave  my  reason 
for  the  funding  of  the  authorization 
here  Iwing  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
this  bridge  is  built  to  meet  the  other  side 
anyhow.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  even  if  we  are  doing  this  we  still 
omit  $684,200,000  which  was  authoriised 
for  fiscal  1971,  the  so-called  add-ons. 
Really,  tiie  full  authorized  amotmt  is 
$2,879  billion.  We  are  not  raising  that 
issue.  We  imderstand  it  is  impractical 
and  unrealistic.  We  are  proceeding  on 
the  ceiling  in  the  authorization  on  OEO. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  are  trying  not 
to  be  unrealistic. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  might  be  too  late 
to  put  all  the  figures  in  the  Rscoao.  but 
if  we  were  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  to  every  authorization  for  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
would  not  be  enough  money  in  any 
budget  to  take  care  of  all  that.  I  single 
that  out.  The  authorizations  are  pretty 
high. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  the 
Senate  makes  them  and  not  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  we  should 
say  to  forget  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  we  do  not.  We  say 
that  only  in  a  limited  aspect  on  the  OEO. 
It  is  not  fair  to  characterize  what  I  have 
said  in  that  way.  I  have  made  clear  how 
we  feel  in  that  respect. 

The  short  fall  is  so  great  we  should  do 
better  to  the  extent  of  the  authorization 
for  the  OEO  alone,  not  the  add-ons.  and 
that  is  over  one-fourth  of  the  authorized 
sum.  We  are  not  imrealistic. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thtok  the  Senator 
is  unrealistic.  The  Senator  has  been  dofvn 
there  with  me  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations many  times.  The  Senator 
knows  that  we  say.  "We  authorize  this 
but  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
going  to  look  at  this  to  determine  how 
they  are  going  to  put  it  in.^' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Very  few  matters 
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are  fully  funded.  Then,  there  Is  the  lapse 
In  time.  Now,  4  and  5  months  have  gone 
by.  All  we  suggest  Is  that  we  would  Uke 
to  vote  on  the  money  Items 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  deeply  feel  if  the  Sen- 
ate In  Its  wisdom  because  of  the  highly 
Important  arguments  made  by  both  Sen- 
ators turns  down  this  first  Item,  then  I 
do  not  feel  bereft  of  remedies  and  I  know 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  should  not  feel  bereft 
of  remedies. 

This  does  pose  the  central  issue:  Do 
Senators  want  to  Increase  this  amount- 
do  Senators  wish  to  retain  the  practice 
of  appropriating  the  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  HEW  through  delega- 
tion agreements  from  OEO 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent matters  Involved:  policy  and 
money. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  We  have  the  right  to  pro- 
pose the  question  as  we  think  it  should 
be  proposed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  submit  an 
amendment  to  each  item  as  a  substitute 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is   the   Senator's 
privilege. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  were  trying  to 
work  out  a  bill  here,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Items  and  not  Just  OEO 
The  OEO  amount  is  $2,363  billion.  If  i 
were  the  budget.  I  would  have  had  it 

higher,  but  I  am  not  the  budget thank 

the  Lord  I  am  not.  The  Senator  has  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Senator  knows  that  compromises 
have  to  be  made.  That  la  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  That  is  why  I  said  I  felt 
this  was  an  area  in  which  the  Senate  had 
to  act:  that  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
member  and  the  chairman  have  done 
everj-thing  they  could  do  in  their  own 
consciences  and  witJUn  aU  the  practicaU- 
ties.  Now,  It  is  up  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  have  accepted 
amendments  from  the  Senator  on  the 
floor  many  times. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Of  course,  and  gener- 
ously. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  It  on  many 
Items,  and  we  did  not  get  mixed  up  In 
policy  matters.  That  was  an  appropria- 
tion matter.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  intend  to  submit  an 
amendment  on  Headstart_Just  on  the 
money.  We  had  discussed  that  but  at  that 
time  there  was  not  available  the  in- 
formation that  we  now  have,  which  also 
happens. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly.  1  am  entirely 
agreeable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  have  said 
as  much  about  it  as  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  wish 
to  agree  now.  or  should  we  wait  until 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  should 
wait  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
o™'  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objecuon,  it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OmcER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE    CAMPAIGN    BROADCAST    RE- 
FORM BILL 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President    If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  Just  a  minute,  I  fiunk 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
recess  now  untu  ii  oclock  tomorrow 
Then  there  will  be  a  morning  hour 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  brief  morning  hour 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.  And   we  probably 
wUl    proceed    with    this    matUr    untU 
around  noon,  but  1  wish  the  Senator 
would  think  about  the  possibility  of  ■ 
limitation  of  debate  tomorrow. 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
U  we  follow  our  schedule,  the  Senate  wUl 
decide  what  acUon  It  should  take  with 
respect  to  the  veto  of  the  campaign 
broadcast  reform  bin. 

I  know  that  as  the  time  approaches 
many  arguments  are  being  made  to  per- 
suade Senators  to  sustain  that  veto  One 
of  the  arguments  most  frequenUy  heard 
IS  that  it  is  an  issue  of  party,  or,  more 
precisely,  of  party  loyalty.  It  is  said  that 
Democrats  want  the  bill  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage, or  that  the  Republicans  support 
the  veto  out  of  loyalty  to  the  President 
I  suggest  that  this  issue  Is  beyond 
partisan  consideraUons.  I  rise  tonight  to 
make  clear  the  point  that  Republicans 
have  been  involved  from  the  very  outset 
In  this  attempt  to  reform  the  political 
use  of  television — involved  Just  as  fully 
and  with  as  great  devotion  as  the  Demo- 
crats. The  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Peshsonj  for  many  months 
worked  in  developing  this  measure  and 
was  one  of  its  first  sponsors. 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  60  to  19,  with  17 
of  35  Republicans  present  voting  for  It 
The  conference  report  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  247  to 
112.  In  the  House,  80  Republicans  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  able  minority  whip,  the  chair- 
man, vice  chairman,  and  secretary  of  the 
Republican  leadership  conference,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee— men  of 
this  stature  were  among  the  80. 
Her«  in  tiie  Senate,  work  in  developing 


this  bill  covered  more  than  2  years 
Members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
Republicans  and  Democrats  together' 
wresUed  with  the  problem  of  the  bill  in 
that  committee.  A  portion  of  the  bUl— 
that  repealing  the  equal  Ume  require- 
ment for  presidential  elections was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  our  Committee  on 
Commerce.  There  was  acUve  participa- 
tion In  passing  the  bUl  on  the  floor  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  re- 
member clearly  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Peshson,   Senator  JAvrrs,   and  Senator 

GOODELL. 

.„**'■■  President,  any  suggesUon  that  this 
bill  IS  a  narrow  piece  of  legislation,  moti- 
vated solely  by  partisan  gain,  demeans 
the  effort.  Why  quesUon  the  integrity 
and  courage  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
who  work  for  reform?  The  American 
people  support  reform.  All  of  us  are  fa- 
mUiar,  I  think,  with  the  recent  Harris 
poll  which  showed  that  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  thought  that  too  much  money 
was  being  spent  on  campaigns,  and  only 
1  percent  thought  not  enough  was  beins 
spent. 

Following  the  veto  of  Uie  bill,  critical 
editorials,  columns,  and  cartoons  by  the 
hundreds  have  appeared  in  media  which 
bear  all  of  the  traditional  labels Re- 
publican. Democrat,  liberal,  and  conserv- 
aUve.  Tlie  demand  for  reform  has  be- 
come the  demand  of  the  NaUon,  and  I 
would  regret  it  if  the  President  chooses 
to  see  this  issue  as  an  attempt  to  gain 
partisan  advantage.  If  he  does,  he  has 
misread  the  national  sentiment. 

America  will  not  tolerate  longer  a  po- 
UUcal  system  in  which  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  ofBce  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Members  of  Congress,  RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrats  alike,  are  aware  oi 
the  Impact  of  fundraising  on  the  politi- 
cal process  and  the  key  role  of  television 
and  radio  in  this  race  for  office  and  the 
search  for  the  dollar  to  support  the  race. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
meet  the  demand  for  reform  by  voting 
to  override  the  veto  on  Monday,  voting 
not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans  but  as 
responsible  Members  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  comments. 

The  Senator  has  placed  this  question 
In  proper  perspective.  I  think  he  has 
provided  us  with  a  very  worthwhile  and 
commendable  comment,  with  which  I 
agree,  and  I  am  certain  that  many  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  it 
as  well.  I  commend  him  for  making  It 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  able  majority 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10   A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
15  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

■The  moUon  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  5 
oclock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
MUoumed  until  tomorrow,  Friday  No- 
vember 20, 1970,  at  10  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Do  not  worry  over  things,  but  always 
by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made  known 
to  God.— Philipplans  4:6. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  the  foun- 
tain of  flowing  love,  bless,  we  pray  Thee, 
all  who  work  under  the  dome  of  this 
glorious  Capitol  and  help  them  to  do  the 
work  they  have  been  given  to  do.  Enable 
all  of  us  to  plan  carefully,  to  labor  con- 
fidently, to  live  creatively,  and  to  lead  our 
people  courageously. 

Keep  us  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
without  Thee  we  can  do  nothing  and  that 
with  Thee  all  great  and  good  things  are 
possible.  Bless  us  with  Thy  presence  this 
day  and  lead  us  and  our  Nation  In  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  before  the  reading 
of  the  Journal? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  3S0I 

Ab«metbp  Dennis  May 

A(l«lr  Dlngell  Mayns 

Anil«reon.  ni.  Dowdy  Mesklll 

Afibbrook  DulsU  ottlnger 

Ashley  Edmondson  Passnuui 

Asplnsll  F&Uon  Po«fie 

Baling  Pord.  Pollock 

Berry  William  D.  Powell 

Betts  O&llagtaer  Prtoe.  Tex, 

Blstnlk  OUbert  Rosenthal 

Brooks  ooodllng  Scbeuer 

Brown,  Ohio  any  Bkublta 

Button  Orover  Springer 

camp  Oubser  Symington 

Carey  Hubert  Teague,  Tex. 

Carney  Hosmer  Thompson.  N  J. 

Clark  Jannan  Tleman 

Clawson,  Del  L^ngen  Welcker 

Clay  Long.  La.  Williams 

Cramer  McOlure  Wold 

Crane  Btaedonald.  Wyatt 

Daddarlo  Mass.  WydJer 
de  laGoraa 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CXVI 2402— Part  28 


THE  JOmUIAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
Journal  of  the  preceding  session. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12807,  TO  AMEND  THE  EX- 
PEDITING ACT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12807)  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  11,  1903.  commonly 
known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Celler,  RoDiKo,  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mc- 
culloch, and  Hutchinson. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3867,  TO  ASSURE  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAININQ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  3867)  to  as- 
sure opportunities  for  employment  and 
training  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  O'Hara,  Haw- 
kins,   William    D.    Ford,    Hathawat, 


ScHEUER,  Meeos,  Burton  of  California. 
Gaydos,  Clav,  Atres.  Qmx,  Erlensorh, 

SCHERLE,     ESCH.     ESHLEMAN.     STEICER     of 

Wisconsin,  and  Collins  of  Texas. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  1255.  Joint  resolution  to  auttaorlxe 
and  request  the  President  to  procUlm  the 
period  January  10,  1B71,  through  January  16. 
1971.  as  "NaUonal  Retailing  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

a.  2193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women;  to  assist  and  encourage 
States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure 
such  working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and  train- 
ing In  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14252)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  aftT  the  en&cllng  clause  and 
Insert: 

"sHoar  rmj: 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ihe 
'Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1070'. 

"STATXSOCMT   OT  PnETOSE 

"Sec.  2.  la)  The  Congr«ss  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  drug  abuse  diminishes  tbe 
strength  and  vitality  of  tbe  people  of  our  Na- 
tion; that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs  Is 
increasing  In  urban  and  suburban  areas;  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  authoritative  Information 
and  creative  projects  designed  to  educate 
students  and  others  about  drugs  and  their 
abuse;  and  that  prevention  and  control  of 
such  drug  abuse  require  Intensive  and  co- 
onllDated  elforts  on  tbe  part  of  both  gov- 
eriunental  and  private  groups. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved curricula  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula in  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  ellectlveness  thereof;  to  dis- 
seminate currlcular  materials  and  significant 
information  for  use  in  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  taw  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parents  and 
others,  on  drug  abuse  problems. 

"DRUG    ABUSE    EDOCATIOH    PROTECTS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretory  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  education  or  research 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  to 
support  research,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  educate  the  public  on 
problems  related  to  drug  abuse. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  snd 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  activities  as — 

"(1)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  tbe  use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  Includ- 
ing the  evaluation  and  selection  of  exem- 
plary existing  materials  and  the  preparation 
of  new  and  Improved  currlcular  materials  for 
use  In  elementary,  secondary,  adult,  and  com- 
munity education  programs; 

"(2)  projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  curricula  described 
in  clause  (I)  (whether  developed  wllh  as- 
alstauce  under  this  Act  or  otherwise) ; 
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'•(3t  m  the  caae  of  applicanu  who  have 
conducted  projects  under  clause  (3) ,  projects 
for  the  dissemination  of  currlcular  materials 
and  other  significant  Information  regarding 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  to  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary.  Becondary.  adult  and  com- 
m\mity  education  programs; 

■•(4)  evaluaciona  of  the  effectlveneas  of 
curricula  tested  tn  use  in  elementary,  aec- 
oDdary.  and  adult  and  community  education 
programs  Involved  In  projects  described  in, 
clause  (2): 

"(5 1  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  (including  courses  of 
study,  institutes,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  law  enforcement 
offlclala.  and  otlier  public  service  and  com- 
munity leaders  and  personnel; 

"[8)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  (including  seminars,  workshops. 
and  conferences)  especially  for  parents  and 
others  In  the  community: 

"(7)  evaluations  of  the  training  and  com- 
munity education  programs  described  in 
clauses  (5)  and  (fl).  Including  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Intended  and  actual  Impact  of 
such  programs,  the  Identification  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  In  such  programs,  and  the 
evaluation  of  materials  used  in  such 
programs; 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organize  and  employ  professional  and  other 
persona,  including  former  drug  abusers  or 
drug  dependent  persona,  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate In  progrmzns  of  public  education  in 
drug  abuse. 

In  the  case  of  activities  described  in  clauses 
(4)  and  (7).  the  Secretary  may  undertake 
such  acUTltiea  directly  or  through  grants  or 
contracts. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  funds  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
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"(3)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  95,000.000  for  the  Oacal  year 
beginning  July  l,  1970.  •10.(X>0.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971;  and  •14.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1BT2,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"COMMUNfTT    KOUCATIOM    PaoJECTS 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated gS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1970,  eiO,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and  tU.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1972.  for 
grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Prom  the  sums  avail- 
able therefor  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorised  to  make  granu  to.  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  community- 
oriented  education  programs  on  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
terested and  concerned  parents,  young  per- 
sons, community  leaders,  and  other  Individ- 
uals and  groups  within  a  community.  Such 
programs  may  Include,  among  others,  semi- 
nars, workshops,  conferences,  telephone 
counseling  snd  Inforznation  services  to  pro- 
vide advice,  information,  or  assistance  to 
individuals  with  respect  to  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependency  problems,  the  operation  of 
centers  designed  to  serve  as  a  locale  which 
Is  available,  with  or  without  appointment  or 
prior  arrangement,  to  individuals  seeking  to 
discuss  or  obtain  information,  advice,  or  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependency  problems,  arrangemenu  involv- 


■ums  appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  section      Ing  the  availability  of  so-called  "peer  erouo 


may  be  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  assisting  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  drug  abuse  ed- 
ucation programs. 


leadership  programs,  and  programs  estab- 
lishing and  making  available  procedures  and 
means  of  coordinating  and  exchanging  ideas 
information,  and  other  data  Involving  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependency  problems.  Such 
programs  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible    (A) 


agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  in- 
stitution in  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
"DcriNrnoNs 

'•Sec.  B.  As  used  In  thu  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'SeereUry'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  SUtes  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Olstrict 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  object — will  the  gentleman 
state  to  the  House  that  all  amendments 
to  this  bill  are  germane? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  they  are  all 
germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
they  are? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  they  arc  germane. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  I  will  pro- 
vide an  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  would  like  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  differs  substantively  in 
the  following  respects  from  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

First,  the  Senate  amendment  differs 
from  the  House-passed  bill  in  the  matter 
of  authorization  of  appropriations.  Both 
versions  of  the  legislation  authorized  a 


'■(d)(1)  Financial  assistance  for  a  project     provide  for  the  use  of  adequate  personnel     3-year  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year 


under  this  section  may  b«  made  only  upon 
application  at  audi  time  or  times.  In  sucb 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
■uch  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  only  If  such  application — 
"(A)   provldea  that  the  acUvltlea  and  serv' 


from  similar  social,  cultural,  age,  ethnic,  and 
racial  backgrounds  as  those  of  the  Individ- 
uals served  under  any  such  program.  (B)  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  range 
of  services,  and  (C)  be  Integrated  vrtth.  and 
Involve  the  active  participation  of  a  wide 


Ices  for  which  assistance  under  this  title  la     "inge  of  public  and  nongovertunental  agen 
sought  will  t>e  administered  by  or  under  the      *^'**- 


supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(B|  provides  for  carrying  out  one  or  more 
projects  or  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (bl  of  this  section  and  pro- 
vldea  for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efllclent  op- 
eration of  such  projects  or  programs 

••|C)  seu   "     ■ 


"TCCMKICAI,    ASSISTANCE 

"Sac  s.  The  Secreurj  and  the  Attorney 
General  (on  matters  of  law  enforcement! 
shall,  when  requested,  render  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organlaatlons  and 
Insututlona  of  higher  educaUon  m  the  de- 


1971.  The  House-passed  bill  authorized 
»7  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $12  million  for 
flscal  year  1973.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
$10  million  for  flscal  year  1972.  and  $14 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Second,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  for  community  educa- 
tion projects  and  contains  a  special  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  for  flscal  year 
1971.  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$14  million  for  flscal  year  1973  for  such 


forth    policies    and    procedures     velopment  and  Implementation  of  programs     *  Program.  Under  the  community  edu 
that  Federal  funds  made  avail-     of  drug  abuse  education.  Such  technlMl  as-     ''^"on  projects,  which  are  contained  Ir 


which  assure  i,i.»i  i-euerai  iunos  maae  avail-  oi  arug  aouse  education.  Such  technical  as 
able  under  thU  section  for  any  flscal  year  will  slatance  may,  among  other  activities  In 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex-      elude  making  available  to  such  aceocin 


In 


section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 

«.,,,  n»..M„i  1        ■■...,         V.     .      .     " ™  "'"-"  "B-'uciea  or     Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make 

tent  pracucal,  Uicrease  the  level  of  funds  that      Institutions  Information   regarding  ellecUve      granU  or  contracts  with  Dublic  or  nri 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,     methods  of  conlna  with   n^hi.„?  l,^-."      ..'f:    _  °  _.?„.   ""l"      ,""  Public  or  pri 


ainence  of  such  Federal  funds,     methods  of  coping  with   problems  of  drue 


tie  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purpoees  deacrlbed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  tn  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 
and 
"<D|  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 


abuse,  and  making  available  to  such  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and    the   Department   of   Justice,   or    other 

-.. ._      persons   qualified    to   advise    and    assist    In 

such  form  and  containing  such  information,     coping  with  such  problems  or  carrvlne  out 


as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  alTordmg 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 
"(2)    Applications  from  local  educational 


a  drug  abuse  education  program. 

"PATMKNTS 

"Sec.  fl.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,   with  necessary  ad- 


agenclea  for  financial  assistance  under  this     ■""j™™"  "h   account  of  overpayments  or 
section  may  be  approved   by   the  Secretary     """"""T^ynents. 


only  If  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  ofl'er  recommenda- 
tions. 


"ADKlNlSraATION 

"Sk:.  7.  In  admliusterlng  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utUlae    the   services    and    taoUltles    of    any 


vate  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations, 
and  in.stitutlons  for  community-oriented 
educaUon  projects  on  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependenc.v.  The  projects  would  in- 
clude such  things  as  personal  and  tele- 
phone counseling,  information  services, 
neighborhood  aid.  Information  centers, 
and  peer  groups  discussion  programs. 

Third,  the  House-passed  bill  contained 
a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion and  an  interagency  Coordinating 
Council.  The  Senate  amendment  does  not 
contain  these  provisions. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  amendment  added 
special  provisions  for  the  use  of  funds 
for  evaluation  of  the  training  and  com- 
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munity  education  programs,  the  evalua- 
tion of  materials  used  In  the  programs, 
and  added  a  special  provision  specifically 
permitting  the  funding  of  programs  and 
projects  to  recruit,  train,  and  utilize  pro- 
fessional and  other  persons  including 
former  drug  abusers  in  program  activi- 
ties. 

Fifth,  the  Senate  amendment  adds 
language  to  the  technical  assistance 
provisions  limiting  the  technical  assist- 
ance which  may  be  requested  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  those  which  deal  with 
matters  of  law  enforcement. 

Except  for  major  technical  and  sty- 
listic differences  in  other  respects  the 
bills  contain  comparable  provisions. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  tell  the  House,  since  it 
was  difBcult  to  get  the  figures  as  they 
were  read,  whether  this  is  an  Increase  in 
the  money  flgures  in  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  House;  or  is  it  a  decrease — ^what 
is  the  situation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  an  Increase. 

The  authorization  In  the  House-passed 
bill  for  flscal  1971  was  $7  mUlion:  $10 
million  for  1972,  and  $13  million  for 
1973.  A  total  of  $29  million  was  author- 
ized over  a  3-year  period. 

For  the  same  actlrtty  as  authorized 
In  the  House  bill  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  $5  million  for  1971,  $10  million 
for  1972,  and  $14  mUlion  for  1973.  So.  in 
fact,  it  Is  the  same  Identical  figure  for 
what  was  provided  In  the  House  bill. 
However,  the  Senate  added  a  new  provl- 
sion  and  authorized  an  additional  $29 
million  over  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Does  that  include  the 
special  funding  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Includes  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Includes  it  all? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  before  us  this  after- 
noon has  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  H.R.  14252  was 
approved  by  a  tally  of  294  to  0  on  October 
31.  1969.  and  the  other  body  approved 
the  measure  79  to  0  on  November  17, 
1970.  It  is  significant  that  H.R.  14252 
was  sponsored  in  the  House  by  more  than 
85  Members  of  both  parties.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  and  that  of  Repre.«ntatlve 
Brademas,  of  Indiana,  to  have  been  the 
chief  architects  of  this  desperately 
needed  measure. 

The  focus  of  this  bill  Is  the  classroom; 
the  focus  of  existing  Federal  efforts  In 
fighting  drug  abuse  has  been  the  police 
station  and  the  hospital.  I  have  strongly 
supported  the  Increasing  emphasis  in 
these  fields  during  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
but  early  in  1969  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  education  must  receive  greater  stress 
if  we  are  to  arrest  the  shocking  trend  in 
self-abuse  and  self-destruction  caused  by 
dangerous  substances. 

Education  can  be  Interpreted  as  you 
wish.  To  the  officials  administering  the 
meager  funds  for  drug  abuse  education, 
the  term  has  meant  public  Information, 
public  distribution  of  pamphlets.  TV  and 
radio  spots,  and  occasional  books  such 
as  the  tract  prepared  by  the  National 
InsUtute  of  Mental  Health  entitled.  "Ad- 
verse Effects  of  Hallucinogenic  Drugs." 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  believe  that 
education  alwut  drugs  means  a  dialog 
about  drugs.  Simply  passing  out  book- 
lets is  Inadequate,  especially  since  many 
young  people  and  adults  entertain  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  the  qualities  and 
effects  of  marihuana,  LSD,  heroin,  and 
the  amphetamines. 

Television  commercials  are  fine,  but 
do  they  challenge  a  student  face  to  face 
and  ask  why  he  smokes  pot?  No,  they 
do  not. 

Pamphlets  are  OK.  but  do  they  con- 
vey the  same  meaning  to  a  16-year-oId 
as  does  the  personal  recoimting  of  a 
former  addict's  moments  of  terror?  No, 
of  course  not. 

Last  month  the  Congress  completed 
action  on  HJl.  18583,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  The  bill  t>egan  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment measure,  but  eventually  provisions 
dealing  with  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion were  inserted. 

The  educational  component  contained 
In  that  bill  is  pretty  much  of  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  efforts  being  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  While  the  NIMH  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  programs,  they  have 
not  stressed  substantive  drug  education 
efforts  In  the  Nation's  public  schools. 

HJl.  14252.  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act,  will  help  the  schools  face  up 
to  the  drug  menace.  It  will  assist  the 
many  community  education  projects 
such  as  drop-In  centers  to  reach  many 
more  young  people. 

KB..  14252  vests  authority  for  drug 
education  with  the  Secretary  of  Healtti. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Speaking  as  the 
main  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  caimot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  need  to  Involve 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation is.  after  all,  the  Federal  coordi- 
nator for  teacher  training,  experimental 
education  programs  in  the  schools,  and 
the  extremely  Important  field  of  cur- 
ricula testing  and  evaluation. 

The  distinction  between  the  roles  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  the  Office  of  Education  was  brought 
out  on  October  14,  1970.  when  the  House 
considered  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
18583.  The  following  exchange  took  place 
between  Chairman  Staggeks  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  myself: 

Mr.  Meeds.  The  gentleman  is  not  t37lng 
to  get  Into  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  is  be?  Or  into  the  field  of 
higher  education? 

Mr.  STAOGEBfl.  No.  we  are  not  trying  to  get 
Into  that.  We  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  our  grea*  concern 
In  educating  people  to  the  dangers  of 
drugs  .  .  .  and  we  think  this  can  be  done  by 
those  In  the  health  department  who  have 
the  know-how. 

In  order  words,  we  expect  that  HJl. 
14252  will  be  funded  and  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  reach  students  through  the 
historic  dialog  of  exchanging  Ideas,  of 
questioning,  and  of  exploring  the  rea- 
sons for  individual  and  public  action. 

We  expect  that  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  will  be  funded  adequately  so 
that  high  schools.  Junior  high  sctiools, 
and  even  grade  schools  can  benefit.  In 
particiilar.  we  believe  strongly  that  the 
Office  of  Education  must  play  a  pivotal 


role  in  teacher  training,  in  testing  cur- 
riculums,  and  in  funding  pilot  projects  in 
the  high  schools. 

Another  component  of  H.R.  14252  is 
the  extremely  valuable  community  edu- 
cation section  added  by  Senator  KxH- 
NTDY,  of  Massachusetts.  As  passed  by  the 
House  last  year,  the  community  educa- 
tion provision  was  interpreted  as  author- 
izing funding  of  adult  programs  and  so- 
called  drug  alert  projects. 

Senator  Kehkkdt,  however,  has  ex- 
panded this  section  and  given  It  sepa- 
rate funding.  His  changes  are  most 
worthy.  The  Improvements  include  fund- 
ing for  peer  group  programs  such  as 
drop-in  centers.  Uierapeutic  efforts,  out- 
patient counseling,  and  telephone  serv- 
ices to  handle  calls  from  youngsters. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor found  that  the  drop-in  center  ap- 
proach can  be  effective.  We  also  foimd 
that  among  the  most  effective  drug  edu- 
cation programs  are  those  which  Involve 
ex-addicts  telling  it  like  it  is.  The  point 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  fimding  of 
tliese  community  education  programs  is 
essential,  especially  since  it  will  take  a 
wloile  for  classroom -centered  programs  to 
be  launched  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  community  programs  have  been  cited 
as  a  source  of  credibihty,  as  contrasted  to 
often-ignored  preacliments  from  educa- 
tors and  others  who  axe  either  tmin- 
formed  or  given  to  the  wrong  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shaping  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  has  been  a  difficult  but 
rewarding  challenge.  It  has  been  as  valu- 
able to  me  as  it  could  be  to  our  yoimg 
people.  Working  on  the  bill  has  brought 
me  new  understanding  of  adults,  young- 
sters, and  the  multitude  of  motives  for 
drug  taking.  Learning  and  sharing 
thoughts  has  educated  me.  and  witli  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  can  bestow  an 
equal  benefit  to  our  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  amendment  be  cofisid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  In  the  Recou? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  c<m- 
curredin. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ASK  CAB  TO  DENY  REQUEST  FOR 
DIRECT  FUOHT  FROM  CUBA  TO 
UNITED  STATES 

'Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.<ie  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  appears  that  the  Chilean  Airline  may 
make  a  request  of  the  CAB.  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  to  allow  It.  on  the 
approved  flight  from  Santiago,  Chile,  to 
New  York,  to  stop  at  Havana  as  an  inter- 
m'Hiiate  stop. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  recognition 
of  Cuba  by  Chile.  This  would  mean  that 
for  the  first  time  since  1961.  there  would 
be  a  direct  flight  to  the  United  States 
from  CommimLst  Cuba.  It  Is  within  the 
power  of  the  CAB  to  deny  this  request — 
if  approved  then  by  the  President 
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I  hope  all  members  will  Join  me  in 
writing  to  the  CAB  and  the  President 
and  urslng  that  such  request  be  denied. 
With  the  amount  of  subversives  that 
have  been  taken  to  Chile  and  trained 
there  in  the  techniques  of  bombing  and 
of  revolution,  to  have  a  direct  flight 
would  be  in  the  worst  interest  of  this 
country.  I  would  urge  the  membership 
of  this  Rouse  to  urge  the  CAB  and  the 
President  to  deny  that  request.  If  it  Is 
not  denied,  then  I  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  deny  such  a  direct 
flight  from  Havana  to  New  Yoric. 


ANNIVERSARY     OF    THE     GETTYS- 
BtJRG    ADDRESS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  \aCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  107th  aimiversary  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  It 
was  and  remams  a  vital  and  eloquent 
document  because  it  looked  beyond  the 
transient  issues  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg:  the  testing  of 
the  democratic  idea  and  the  endurance 
of  government  by  the  people. 

I  hope  this  day  will  make  people  think 
not  of  the  specious  glamour  of  battle,  but 
of  its  abject  horror  and  degradation.  And 
I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  reread 
Lincoln's  address  and  be  reminded  not  of 
bitterness  and  Internecine  strife,  but  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
freedom  and  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Uruted  States. 

To  reread  Lincoln's  message  at  Gettys- 
burg is  to  be  reenlorced  in  our  recol- 
lection of  what  was  at  stake  on  that 
Pennsylvania  battlefield  of  honor  and 
sorrow.  Lincoln  compressed  a  decade  of 
strife  and  2  years  of  war  into  one  decla- 
ration of  faith:  That  the  Nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

We  have  not  perished  from  the  earth — 
but  neither  have  our  ideals,  so  eloquent- 
ly expressed  by  the  Great  Emancipator, 
been  fully  Implemented.  That  task  re- 
mains to  us. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  of  over  a 
hundred  year^  ago  still  rings  today  when 
America  struggles  with  four  almost  In- 
soluble problems:  how  to  join  liberty  to 
Justice,  how  to  join  equality  to  excellence, 
how  to  avoid  destroymg  or  tieing  de- 
stroyed by  nuclear  power,  and  how  to 
complete  the  emancipation  of  all  en- 
slaved people. 

We  must  reach  together  for  the  full 
promise  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  for 
it  is  our  common  heritage.  Let  lis  seek 
the  future  in  unity,  not  division:  In  peace, 
not  violence. 


NIXON'S  DILEMMA  ON  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

'Mr.  GIEBONG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
there  appears  an  editorial  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  caUed  to  the  attenUon  of 


every  Member  of  the  House.  I  see  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  present 
In  the  Chamber,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
his  comment  on  this  question.  If  I  may. 
The  column  is  entitled  "Nixon's  Dilemma 
on  the  Trade  Bill. " 

I  understand  that,  as  of  this  time,  the 
second  day  of  the  debate  on  the  trade  bill, 
Mr.  Nixon  still  does  not  have  a  position 
as  to  whether  he  U  for  or  against  this 
bill,  as  to  whether  he  will  approve  it  or 
veto  It  as  it  comes  from  the  House.  The 
editorial  states  as  follows: 

Nixon's  Dilemma  on  thb  Traoe  Bill 
(By  Milton   Vlonst) 

Tile  most  Important  piece  of  legislation  wi 
come  up  during  the  entire  Nixon  adminlAtra- 
tlon  is  currently  before  Congress.  And,  amaz- 
ingly, we  don't  have  a  clue  to  wtiether  the 
President  approves  of  it  or  not. 

This  bin,  wblcli  imposes  a  stringent  new 
set  of  restncUons  on  imports,  can  damage 
our  relations  with  every  trading  country  in 
the  world.  It  can  profoundly  Impair  tlie  de- 
velopment of  our  national  economy. 

But  because  of  its  domestic  poUttcai  impli- 
cations, the  President  has  remained  sUent 
about  it. 

We  know  his  opinions  on  street  crime  and 
student  violence,  on  which  he  can  take  pious 
moral  positions  but  wtUch  elude  easy  legisla- 
tive solutions. 


congressman  who  votes  for  fatter  profits  for 
textiles  and  oil  takes  dollars  out  ol  the 
pockeu  of  formers,  industrial  workers  and, 
ultimately,  every  American  consumer. 

Tet  Mr.  Nixon  rlslts  going  down  In  history 
as  the  first  protectionist  president  since 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  chief  antagonist  to 
the  intemational  trend  toward  freer  trade. 

By  his  acquiescing  In  the  trade  bill,  he  is 
asking  the  country  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
hla  personal  poUUcal  debts. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  bo  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
the  President's  view  on  this  legislation 
would  have  any  Impact  on  the  view  or 
decLsion  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD,  So  any  an- 
swer I  give  to  the  gentleman  will  be 
academic  on  how  he  votes, 

Mr,  GIBBONS  I  did  not  ask  for  him 
to  influence  my  vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
that  this  bill  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  coincide  in  many  details 
with  the  President's  original  recommen- 
dations. 

In  addition,  the  President  cannot  and 


In  contrast,  he  says  nothing  about  the    Should  not  necessarily  make  any  judg- 
"■""  ■""'      '  mcnt  on  a  bill  that  has  not  yet  been  ap- 

proved by  the  House  and  has  not  yet 
gone  through  the  whole  legislative  proc- 
ess. His  final  decision  will  come  at  the 
appropriate  time  when  Congress  has 
worked  Its  will. 

When  this  bill  has  gone  through  the 
total  legislative  process,  the  President 
will  make  a  decision. 


trade  bin,  where  a  moral  poaition  requires 
courage  but  wtiose  disastroua  consequences 
con  Ije  overfed  by  a  simple  congressional  ma- 
jority. 

Admittedly,  the  President  is  In  a  dUemma. 
He  committed  himself  In  1968  to  repay  the 
Southern  textile  tycoons  who  made  possible 
his  election.  He  also  has  some  major  debts 
to  the  big  spenders  In  the  oil  Industry  Hell 
need  iJoth  of  these  groups  again  In  1972  This 
legislation  was  originally  written  for  them. 

But  he  knows  this  bill  U  intrinsically  in- 
flationary. It  win  raise  oU  prices  immediately 
and  textile  prices  shortly.  Over  the  long 
rtm.  It  could  increase  the  price  of  every  prod- 
uct that  now  lias  foreign  competition.  By 
1073.  the  Inflation  in  this  bill  could  generate 
a  lot  of  antl-Nlxon  votes. 

The  President  also  knows  that,  before  long, 
the  nation's  exporters  wlU  begin  to  feel  the 
backlash  of  economic  reprisal.  The  European 
Common  Market,  our  biggest  customer,  has 
warned  explicitly  that  It  will  retaliate  vig- 
orously If  this  bill  is  passed. 

Hardest  hit  will  surely  be  agriculture, 
which  last  year  hod  M.e  billion  in  exports. 
Currently,  American  farmers  export  50  per- 
cent of  their  soyiMan  crop,  41  percent  of 
wbeec,  36  percent  of  tobacco.  5a  percent  of 
rice.  19  percent  or  cotton.  Naturally,  the  farm 
iDbblee  are  outraged  by  the  bill. 

As  Denver's  Rocky  Mountain  News  put  it: 
"Protection  for  a  North  Carolina  textile  plant 
win  tte  at  the  expense  of.  say.  an  Indiana 
soybean  grower  (or)  a  Colorado  wheot 
farmer." 

There  Is  no  doubt,  furthermore,  that  the 
bUl  will  trigger  the  kind  of  action-reaction 
sequence  (called  a  trade  war)  that  can  lead 
only  to  a  grievous  decline  In  International 
commerce,  as  the  Smoot-Rawley  protective 
tariir  act  did  in  1930. 

Paradoxically,  the  loser  would  necessorlly 
»>e  the  United  States.  This  year,  despite  all 
the  complaining  atiout  unfair  competition 
from  abroad,  we  will  have  a  «3  blUlon  trade 
surplus.  This  surplus  Is  vital  to  maintain  our 
overseas  commitments,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Nixon,  perhaps,  can  still  save  the  situ- 
ation. He  understands  the  Importance  of  In- 
ternational trade.  He  Is  not.  at  heart,  a  pro- 
tectionist. He  can  go  on  television  to  explain 
to  the  country  exactly  what  is  at  stake. 

He  will  have  no  problem  showing  that  a 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  PRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  astonishment  to  the  remarks  of  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  had  a  caU  from  the  State 
Department  about  an  hour  ago  urging 
my  support  for  a  recommittal  motion 
with  Instructions,  They  said  they  were 
calling  on  behalf  of  the  White  House. 
The  recommittal  motion  was  spelled  out 
to  me  in  some  detail,  it  included  the  ad- 
ministration's 1969  trade  proposal,  H.R. 
14870,  mandatory  Import  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles, and  the  proposed  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation.  Later,  the 
instructions  from  the  White  House  were 
changed  and  now  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion Is  going  to  be  without  instructions. 
This  means  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting a  motion  to  recominit  the  bill  as 
it  is  presently  written.  This  motion  is 
completely  different  from  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  originally. 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  President, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  will  continually 
change  his  pasition  on  legislation,  we 
would  be  faced  with  a  novel  and  In- 
triguing situation. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  found 
it  dilllcult  to  make  up  his  mind  many 
times.  On  one  of  the  most  Important 
trade  bills  in  recent  years,  however.  I 
would  have  thought  the  President  could 
have  done  better  than  this. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  President 
has  sent  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  the  trade  bill.  This  bill 
which  came  out  of  the  committee  does 
not  coincide  with  those  recommendations 
in  every  detail. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  say  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  exercise  our  own 
Judgment  as  legislators,  and  that  In- 
cludes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  as 
well  as  myself. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  am  going  to  exercise 
my  own  Judgment.  I  would  have  thought 
the  President  could  have  offered  some 
leadership  both  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  cotmtry  on  this  matter,  but  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  wait. 


TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 

I  Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  quite 
interesting  the  recent  colloquy  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  bill. 

I  inquired  yesterday  at  the  time  of  the 
rule,  what  the  attitude  of  the  President 
was.  Having  Just  returned  from  abroad. 
I  find  particularly  that  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  this  bill.  Many 
of  us  have  been  concerned  about  the  posi- 
tion we  should  take  regarding  it.  In  fact, 
I  have  probably  been  persuaded  to  take 
the  free  trade  position  by  certain  posi- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  members 
of  the  administration.  So  we  are  confused 
atwut  what  they  expect  or  intend  to  do 
uith  the  bUl. 

If  my  remembrance  is  correct,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
honorable  minority  leader,  that  in  the 
past  there  have  been  indications  to  this 
House  that  certain  bills  would  be  vetoed 
if  we  were  to  vote  in  a  particular  way  or 
if  a  bill  were  to  come  out  in  a  particular 
fashion, 

I  find  this  silence  by  the  administra- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
potential  veto  on  the  trade  bill,  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  imderstand.  It 
has  been  part  of  the  name  of  the  game 
to  indicate  the  administration  position. 
Certainly  the  President  does  not  have  to 
take  a  position.  I  find  it  unusual,  how- 
ever, after  the  education  bill  and  the 
health  bill  and  certain  other  bills  In  the 
past,  on  which  the  President  has  made 
statements  that  nothing  has  been  said  in 
this  debate  about  the  President's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr„  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  solicitude  of  so 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about 
the  views  of  the  President  on  the  pro- 
posed trade  bill.  I  ho[>e  their  attitudes 
In  the  future  on  other  issues  will  be  con- 
sistent with  their  attitude  today.  We  will 
be  very  grateful  for  that  concern  on  sub- 
sequent matters. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  say  in  the  past 
we  have  tried  to  be  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  but  we  have  been  some- 
what confused  by  this  use  of  the  veto 
mechanism  and  its  nonuse,  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  of 
■course,  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  actual  veto  on  a  bill  that  has  gone 
through  the  legislative  process  and  the 
current  circumstances  where  the  House 
on  its  own  is  supposed  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  Yes.  We  have  found  in 
the  past,  though,  that  the  word  has  gone 
out  about  the  use  of  the  veto  and  this 
has  been  used  quit*  effectively  on  cer- 
tain bills  as  to  their  provwions.  We  are 
just  a  little  confused  about  the  silence 
here. 


THE  CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTION 
PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
only  wish  that  the  President's  lack  of 
leadership  were  limited  to  the  trade 
bill.  I  have  been  trying  to  carry  a  pro- 
gram which  the  President,  since  October 
a  year  ago.  said  he  was  for:  that  is.  the 
consumer  class  action  program.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  single 
Republican  to  a  subcommittee  meeting 
to  get  the  bill  out.  We  finally  did  it  with 
all  Democrats. 

Then  during  the  recess  the  President 
accused  those  of  us  who  are  carrying 
the  program  for  a  class  action  bill  of  in- 
sisting on  a  perfect  one.  Therefore,  he 
says  the  oiU  cannot  come  up. 

I  want  to  ixiint  out  that  the  bill  I 
introduced  included  in  its  title  n  the 
President's  bill  verbatim.  Its  title  III  is 
my  apr"  ^h  The  two  are  not  conflict- 
ing. All  tiiat  has  to  be  done  to  get  the 
Presidents  bill  passed  by  this  House  Is 
to  get  it  out  of  the  committee  and  simply 
strike  out  everything  but  Utle  n. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  this.  I 
think  we  should  use  the  approach  of  title 
m.  but  I  would  not  obstruct  a  free  op- 
portimlty  of  the  House  to  work  Its  will 
by  making  a  choice.  We  who  support  the 
broader  and  more  effective  class  action 
bill  are  not  obstructing  the  President's 
proposal.  It  is  his  party  that  is  obstruct- 
ing consideration  of  any  bill  by  this 
Congress. 


TRADE   ACT  OP   1970 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  ins..  18970)  to  amend 
the  tariff  and  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  mol  Ion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tn<  couMrrTEi  or  -rHE  whole 

Accordi  igly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill,  HH.  18970.  with 
Mr.  PL  TNT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  tiie  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills'  had  3  hours 
and  13  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Btrhesi 
had  3  hours  and  15  minutes  remaimnc. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <  Mr.  SCHNEEBELl ) . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairmon,  I 
thank  my  ranking  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  18970,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  This 
bill,  which  responds  to  the  current  re- 
alities of  international  trade,  reflects  the 
careful  thinking  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  over  several  months.  The 
committee  held  extensive  public  hear- 
ings, receiving  valuable  testimony  from 
all  interested  groups  that  runs  16  vol- 
umes in  length.  We  met  for  5  weeks  in 
executive  session  to  develop  this  legis- 
lation, which  represents  the  best  efforts 
of  the  committee  to  deal  with  existing 
trade  problems. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  who  sup- 
port the  Trade  Act  of  1970  also  sup- 
ported with  great  enthusiasm  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Our  supiwrt  for 
this  legislation  does  not  reflect  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  conviction  that  free  and 
truly  iieciprocal  trade  must  form  the 
cornerstone  of  International  commercial 
relations.  I  believe  that  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  current  realities  of  world 
trade  and  the  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  an  accurate  im- 
derstanding  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
will  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
legislation  provides  the  best  vehicle  for 
advancing  our  traditional  goals  of  free 
trade  in  the  present  context. 

In  my  brief  remarks  today.  I  hope  to 
make  this  clear  by  discussing  the  current 
realities  of  international  trade;  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 — which 
have  unfortunately  t>een  Ignored  by  those 
bent  on  undermining  the  bill — directly 
advancing  free  trade:  the  decline  In 
United  States  balance-of-payments 
problems  stemming  in  large  part  from 
the  alarming  deterioration  In  our  mer- 
chandise trade  account ;  and  the  features 
of  the  quota  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  will  limit  their  application  to  im- 
ports disrupting  U.8.  markets  while  safe- 
guarding con.<nimer  interests.  I  also  want 
to  comment  on  the  unfortunate  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  to  repeal  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  of  valuation  on 
certain  products. 

CUHRENT    REALITIES    OF    WORLD    TRADE 

At  tile  end  of  World  War  n.  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  Europe  and  Japan  was 
decimated.  The  United  States  helped 
Europe  and  Japan  rebuild  their  produc- 
tive capacity  by  providing  massive  assist- 
ance and  pioneering  trade  liberalization 
through  reciprocal  tariff  reduction  under 
the  auspices  of  the  GATT.  Today.  Japan 
has  become  a  leader  in  world  trade  and 
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the  third  most  prcxJucUve  nation  in  the 
world.  Germany,  which  along  with  Japan 
was  the  most  devastated  country  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  has  also  undergone 
an  economic  miracle  and  Is  fully  able  to 
compete  In  world  trade.  The  European 
Community  represents  a  formidable 
trading  bloc  that  is  vastly  enhancing  the 
capacity  of  Europe  to  compete  in  world 
trade. 

Although  the  nations  of  the  European 
Community  and  Japan  are  fully  capable 
ol  competing  in  world  trade,  they  have 
retained  a  variety  of  restrictions  In  the 
form  of  nontarill  barriers  that  make  It 
diSlcult  for  American  industry  to  com- 
pete on  a  fully  reciprocal  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  market,  which  has 
remained  more  accessible  and  open  than 
any  In  the  world,  has  received  the  sur- 
plus products  stemming  from  greatly  in- 
creased productivity  abroad.  While  I  hove 
not  changed  my  basic  belief  In  reciprocal 
trade  and  its  worldwide  benefits.  I  am 
disappointed  and  dismayed  that  some  of 
our  trading  partners  have  not  followed 
the  U.a.  leadership  In  fostering  Inter- 
national trade. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  our  textUe  and  shoe  Industries,  pre- 
cipitate increases  in  imports  are  causing 
severe  economic  dislocation,  adversely 
affecting  both  employment  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  domestic  Indus- 
tries. As  a  corollary  of  this  Increased 
import  penetration  and  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  international  community, 
we  have  experienced  a  severe  decline  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  stemming  in 
large  part  from  a  deterioration  in  our 
merchandise  trade  surplus. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  responds  to 
these  existing  conditions  by  enacting 
provisions  clearly  indicating  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  free  trade  and 
also  emphasizing  our  intention  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  is  accorded  lull 
reciprocity  In  the  international  trading 
community. 
paovisroNE  op  THr  bill  directlt  aovancimg 

pace    TRADK 

There  are  several  provisions  In  the  bill 
that  build  upon  and  promote  further 
n.S.  world  leadership  in  advancing  free 
trade  among  nations.  Unfortunately, 
tliese  features  of  the  bill  have  been 
largely  Ignored  by  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

First,  the  bill  provides  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  20 
percent  below  the  post-Xennedy-round 
rates — or  2  percentage  points  ad  valorem, 
if  this  is  gi-eater.  This  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  work  out  any  adjust- 
ments that  may  be  desirable  with  our 
trading  partners  In  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Second,  the  bill  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizes specific  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Prior  to  this  time,  our  share  of  the  GATT 
has  been  financed  from  a  State  Depart- 
ment contingency  fund.  By  providing 
.specific  appropriations  for  our  share  of 
the  GATT.  the  United  Stales  recognizes 
its  continuing  commitment  to  the  efforts 
of  OATT  to  foster  free  trade  among  na- 
tjons  through  the  elimination  of  both 
tartIT  and  nontarifl  barriers. 


Third,  the  bill  provides — mistakenly.  I 
believe — authority  for  the  President  to 
eliminate  the  ASP  system  of  valuation 
as  It  applies  to  benzenold  chemicals, 
canned  clams,  and  wool  knit  gloves.  Our 
trading  partners  have  mistakenly  re- 
garded this  system  ol  valuation,  which  is 
in  reality  a  method  of  imposing  tariffs. 
as  a  nontariff  barrier  that  inhibits  ef- 
forts to  make  progress  in  eliminatliJg 
nontariff  barriers.  Although  oiu-  trading 
partners  are  far  more  giiUty  in  the  area 
of  nontariff  barriers  than  the  United 
States,  this  bill  mistakenly  takes  the  first 
step  and  goes  the  extra  mile  to  achieve 
progress  in  the  area  of  nontariff  barriers 
by  eliminating  ASP  on  those  items.  While 
I  feel  this  is  wrong  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, most  particularly  its  impact  on  16- 
000  American  employees  whose  jobs  will 
be  largely  eliminated,  its  inclusion  in  the 
bill  should  be  recognized  as  an  effort  to 
foster  the  international  climate  for  free 
trade  that  the  detractors  of  this  legisla- 
tion feel  is  beijig  imdermlned.  It  is  a 
further  Indication  of  our  basic  concern 
and  further  support  for  true  reciprocal 
trade. 

DJl.    DALANCE-Or-PATMENT    PnoBLEMS 

The  free  accessibility  ol  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket to  growing  productivity  abroad,  as 
well  as  the  restrictions  against  the  U.S. 
exports  by  our  chief  trading  partners, 
have  aggravated  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problems.  Tlie  United  States  has 
incurred  a  deficit  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  account  on  a  liquidity  basis  in  all 
but  1  year  of  the  last  decade.  These  defi- 
cits have  increased  in  recent  years,  ex- 
ceeding over  S7  billion  in  1969.  The  deficit 
on  this  basis  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1970  was  nearly  S3  billion. 

This  deterioration  In  our  balance  of 
payments  reflecLs  a  decline  in  our  tradi- 
tional trade  surplus  which  has  until  re- 
cently offset  the  substantial  deficits  we 
incur  in  our  travel.  mUitary.  foreign  aid. 
lnvestment.s  abroad,  and  nonliquid  capi- 
tal accounts.  The  decline  in  our  trade  ac- 
count reflects  a  rapid  growth  in  imports 
that  has  not  been  offset  by  the  moderate 
lncrea.se  in  exports  over  the  last  decade 
In  the  last  half  of  the  1960's  this  disparity 
has  been  increasingly  alarming.  Our 
merchandise  trade  balance — excluding 
military  grants,  AID  financed  exports, 
and  Public  Law  No.  480  programs de- 
clined from  a  surplus  of  M.4  btlUon  in 
1984.  to  a  deficit  of  $800  million  In  1969. 
While  our  trade  account  improved  some- 
what In  the  early  months  of  this  year, 
recent  Commerce  Department  stilistics 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
our  trade  surplus  in  both  August  and 
September. 

The  severe  balance-of -payment  prob- 
lems that  the  United  States  is  experienc- 
ing must  be  of  concern  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  the  entire  tatema- 
tional  trading  community  in  view  of  the 
fundamental  role  of  the  dollar  in  world 
trade.  The  problem  we  have  experienced 
emphasl7.es  the  importance  of  our"  goals 
to  attain  full  reciprocity  for  the  U.S. 
trading  interests  in  order  to  insure  a 
healthy  growth  In  U.S.  exports,  and  also 
to  Insure  that  foreign  markets  are  as 
open  to  the  products  of  third  countries 
as  the  United  States. 


QUOTA   PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BILL 

The  bill  does  contain  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles and  footwear  articles  limiting  im- 
ports in  1971  to  the  average  level  of  im- 
ports of  each  article  from  each  foreign 
country  during  the  base  period  of  1967 
to  1969.  However,  the  bill  permits  the 
President  to  Increase  imports  of  textile 
or  footwear  articles  by  up  to  5  per- 
cent a  year  and  to  completely  exempt 
imports  of  any  article  from  any  country 
where  such  imports  are  not  disrupting 
the  UjS.  market.  He  could  also  author- 
ize increased  imports  where  the  supply  ■ 
of  articles  subject  to  limitation  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  demand  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Additionally,  he  could  au- 
thorize increased  entry  into  the  UrUted 
States  of  textile  and  footwear  articles 
whenever  he  determines  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  President  is  net 
required  to  define  the  national  interest. 
These  quotas  would  expire  in  5  years 
unless  extended  by  the  President  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Most  importantly.  Jiese  quotas  would 
be  completely  superseded  by  any  Inter- 
national agreement  which  the  adminLs- 
tration  might  negotiate  toward  moderat- 
ing the  increasing  import  penetration  of 
textile  and  footwear  articles.  The  quotas 
are  intended  to  provide  leverage  to  en- 
able the  administration  to  reach  an 
aereement  with  supplying  coimtries  to 
moderate  import  penetration.  We  are 
not  interested  in  rollmg  back  textile  and 
footwear  Imports,  but  merely  insuring 
that  the  percentage  of  the  market  served 
by  foreign  imports  docs  not  increase  so 
rapidly  that  economic  dislocation  and 
unemployment  become  a  problem  in 
these  industries.  Unemployment  is  an 
increasingly  Important  and  threatening 
factor  In  our  domestic  economy  pres- 
ently: we  should  not  aggravate  It  fur- 
ther. 

With  the  many  safety  valves  specif- 
ically written  into  the  law — which  have 
unfortunately  been  ignored  In  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  press — the  bill  docs 
no  more  than  respond  to  the  serious  con- 
ditions now  prevailmg  in  our  domestic 
textile  and  footwear  industries.  In  the 
past  5  years,  the  ratio  of  Imports  and 
footwear  to  domestic  consumption  has 
Increased  from  13  to  26  percent.  During 
the  first  third  of  1970.  Imports  of  foot- 
wear articles  have  equaled  around  one- 
third  of  domestic  consumption.  Domestic 
production  of  footwear  declined  between 
1968  and  1969  by  60  mUlion  pairs,  and 
production  In  1970  is  currently  no  greater 
than  the  1969  level. 

The  situation  in  the  textile  industries 
is  also  very  serious.  In  1969.  textUe  im- 
ports had  increased  to  three  times  the 
level  that  prevailed  in  1965.  with  the 
rate  of  increase  in  many  product  lines 
being  much  more  rapid.  Imports  of 
sweaters  of  manmade  fibers  Increased 
from  one-half  million  dozen  In  1965  to 
nearly  7  mllhon  dozen  in  1969,  In  view 
of  the  accessibility  of  the  U.S,  market 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  Increasing 
productivity  of  textiles  in  the  Par  East 
are  resulting  In  severe  import  penetra- 
tion and  economic  dislocations  in  our 
domestic  textile  industries.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  1970.  employment  In 
both  textile  mills  and  apparel  factories 
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declined  by  69  percent,  the  first  such 
decline  In  many  years. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  textile  and  foot- 
wear Industries,  with  their  2'/i  million 
employees — many  of  them  low-skilled 
employees  about  whom  the  Congress  has 
expressed  great  concern  in  our  man- 
power training  bills  and  the  recent 
family  assistance  plan — tlie  carefully 
circumscribed  quota  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  are  justified.  Considered  In 
this  context,  and  rememl)ering  that  the 
President  is  given  full  discretion  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  that  M^ould  supersede 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  specific  in- 
stances. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  quota 
provisions  represent  a  retreat  frtjm  our 
traditional  stance  of  free  trade. 

AMERICAN    SELLING    PSICE    BTSTCM     OP 
VALUATIONS 

The  authority  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation for  repeal  of  the  ASP  system  of 
valutlon  on  benzenoid  chemicals,  canned 
clams,  and  wool  knit  gloves.  Is  both  dis- 
criminatory and  mistaken.  The  provision 
does  not — as  has  been  widely  adver- 
tised— repeal  the  ASP  system  as  a  basic 
policy,  since  rublier  sole  footwear  will 
still  be  subject  to  tariffs  imposed  on  the 
ASP  basis. 

The  administration  was  unable  to  ar- 
rive at  what  it  considered  appropriate 
conversion  rates  for  repeal  of  the  ASP 
system  as  it  affects  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear, despite  a  recent  study  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Their  inability  to  determine 
the  appropriate  conversion  rates  for  re- 
peal of  the  ASP  system  on  rubber-soled 
footwear  lends  credence  to  the  concern 
many  of  us  have  that  the  converted  rates 
used  to  repeal  the  system  on  benzenoid 
chemicals  may  also  be  inappropriate. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  repeal  the 
ASP  system,  as  has  been  loudly  and  im- 
properly claimed,  it  precipitously  re- 
moves longstanding  protection  which 
ASP  has  provided  to  the  benzenoid 
chemical  industry  and  its  workers.  Al- 
though the  ASP  system  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a  nontariff  barrier — again  er- 
roneously since  It  is  a  system  of  tariff 
valuation  used  in  Imposing  the  tariff 
rates — our  trading  partners  did  not  make 
reciprocal  concessions  on  nontariff  bar- 
riers which  they,  in  turn,  maintain.  Nei- 
ther 41d  they  make  reciprocal  concessions 
in  the  tariff  area.  The  net  effect  of  the 
committee's  action  is  not  to  repeal  ASP, 
but  to  eliminate  the  protection  on  a  dis- 
criminatory basis  for  16,000  workers 
whose  Jobs  will  now  be  jeopardized.  I  am 
opposed  to  these  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  contains  other  provisions, 
carefully  explained  by  our  able  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  improv- 
ing the  escape  clause  procedures,  the 
countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
laws,  expediting  national  security  clause 
determinations,  and  improving  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Tariff  Commission.  On  bal- 
ance, this  legislation  represents  an  im- 
provement in  our  trade  laws  which  merits 
support  at  this  time.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  cooperation  by  our  trading  partners 
in  resolving  problems  will  enable  us  to 
move  forward  from  this  point  toward  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers — particu- 
larly in  the  nontariff  area — and  achieve 
the  goal  we  all  desire  of  free  and  truly 
reciprocal  international  trade. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconshi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  18970,  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970. 

In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  matter, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  public  debate, 
even  though  much  of  that  debate  has 
.been  based  either  on  misunderstanding 
or  distortion  of  several  very  important 
provisions  in  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  There 
has  tieen  no  lack  of  statements  or  statis- 
tics or  reports. 

If  there  is  confusion  as  to  the  Issues 
involved  and  how  to  resolve  them.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  understandable. 

Let  me.  if  I  can,  do  two  things.  First, 
let  me  outline  where  we  stand  as  a  na- 
tion in  the  overall  world  trade  picture. 

Second,  let  me  clear  the  deck  of  .several 
•■red  herrings"  so  that  we  can  discus.s  the 
bill  actually  before  the  House  rather 
than  the  distorted  version  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  con- 
troversy. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  In  the 
field  of  international  trade  we  are  in  a 
new  ball  game  today.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  things  are  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  1950's  and  the  early 
I960's.  Needed  are  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  will  take  into  accoimt  the 
changes  that  have  occurred — policies 
and  procedures  that  will  work  in  the 
1970's. 

We  need  policies  and  procedures  that 
will  take  into  account  the  new  strengths 
of  Western  Euro|)e  and  Japan,  the  ac- 
celerated trend  toward  regional  group- 
ings such  as  the  Common  Market,  the 
proliferation  of  preferential  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  mounting  and  as  yet  im- 
measured  impact  of  multinational  cor- 
porations. 

In  trying  to  find  new  answers  to  new 
problems,  some  of  us  may  have  to  face 
some  unpleasant  realities  and  divorce 
ourselves  from  the  delusion  Ihat  trade 
today  is  merely  a  rerun  of  tlie  same  old 
show. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  dis- 
regard the  lessons  of  the  past  or  cast  off 
the  characteristics  which  helped  to  make 
our  Nation  the  free  world's  economic 
pacesetter.  Far  from  it.  In  fact,  we  would 
do  well,  it  seems  to  me.  to  revive  at  least 
one  national  Institution,  the  great  Yan- 
kee trader,  and  turn  him  loose  again.  He 
has  been  conspicuously  absent  from  our 
trade  negotiations  for  too  long  a  time, 
and  we  need  him  more  now  than  ever. 
The  legendary  Yankee  trader  would 
know,  for  instance,  that  you  negotiate 
best  from  a  strong  hand  and  not  after 
all  your  good  cards  have  been  played. 

In  the  early  post-World  War  II  years, 
of  course,  we  did  lead  from  strength. 
With  much  of  the  industrial  world  In 
disarray  we  had  no  real  trading  peers. 
Our  massive  production  machinery 
churned  at  top  speed  for  years  to  meet 
tlie  peacetime  demands  at  home  and  to 
help  rebuild,  as  I  think  we  should  have, 
the  crumbled  economies  of  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Because  they  were  starting  from  the 
groimd  up.  the  facilities  and  equipment 
erected  overseas  were,  for  the  most  part, 
more  modern  and  efficient  than  our  own. 
We  shipped  abroad  our  technological 
know-how  as  well  as  our  hardware. 

Yesterday   we    were   peerless    in    the 


areas  of  international  trade  and  indus- 
trial production;  today,  we  have  peers, 
and  tomorrow,  if  we  are  not  careful,  we 
may  be  outclassed. 

I  think  that  too  often,  as  we  look  at 
and  discuss  the  great  progress  that  Ja- 
pan and  tlie  Common  Market  have  made, 
they  think  we  are  bemg  critical  of  them. 
I  am  not  critical  at  all.  I  say.  God  bless 
them.  They  have  been  very  sharp  and 
effective.  To  recognize  that  fact  is  not  to 
condemn  them.  To  recognize  the  great 
advances  they  have  made  is  to  compli- 
ment them,  even  though  it  also  mean^ 
that  we  have  to  be  more  concerned  heie 
at  home  as  to  what  our  workers  are  able 
to  do  in  competition  with  the  great  in- 
dustrialization and  international  trade 
promotion  programs  developed  by  the 
Japanese  and  Western  Europeans. 

I  thmk  the  trend  is  apparent.  It  is  true 
our  net  exports,  including  military 
grant  shipments  and  foreign  aid.  rose  by 
45  percent  over  the  past  5  years  from 
$34.3  bUlion  in  196S  to  some  $35  bilUon 
in  1969,  But  a  major  portion  of  these  ex- 
ports were  in  items  of  low  latior  content, 
produced  by  fewer  workers,  while  the 
bulk  of  our  imports,  conversely,  were  and 
are  in  high  labor  content  products.  The 
result  has  been  a  net  export  of  jotis. 

Moreover,  although  our  exports  did 
gain  by  45  pei-cent  in  the  1966-69  period, 
imports  increased  much  more  dramat- 
ically in  the  same  period — by  almost  70 
percent— from  $21.4  billion  to  $36,1  bil- 
Uon. 

Our  Imports,  then,  have  been  growing 
at  a  25-percent  faster  rate  than  our  ex- 
ports, causing  our  merchandise  bal- 
ance— the  difference  between  net  exports 
and  Imports — to  plunge  from  a  healthy 
surplus  into  a  deficit. 

Specifically,  the  merchandise  balance 
liit  a  10-year  high  of  $4,4  million  in  1964 
and  tlien  dropped  to  nunus  $1,4  million  m 
1968  and  minus  $800  million  in  1969, 

But,  Mr,  Cliairman.  our  declining  share 
of  free  world  exports  is  probably  even 
more  revealing. 

While  free  world  exports  generally 
have  more  than  doubled,  from  $113  bil- 
lion to  $243  billion  over  the  past  decade, 
the  U.S.  share  has  declined  from  21  per- 
cent to  18,4  percent,  which  shows  clearly 
what  has  happened  to  our  once  peerless 
posture  in  international  trade. 

All  of  this  time,  we  have  been  diligently 
pursuing  the  course  tliat  our  major 
trading  partners  unfortunately  have.  I 
am  afraid,  quite  clearly  abandoned.  If 
they  ever  did  follow  it. 

Our  course  has  been  toward  freer 
trade,  but  our  major  tradmg  partners, 
most  notably  Japan  and  the  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
liave  been  going  another  way. 

Take  tariffs  for  example.  The  United 
States  registers  the  lowest  estimated 
average  tariff  level  of  any  major  trading 
nation.  The  United  States  has  an  aver- 
age tariff  level  of  7,8  percent  while  the 
Common  Market  average  is  8.3  percent 
and  that  of  Japan  is  10.7  percent. 

But  the  United  States  Is  even  more 
disadvantaged  In  terms  of  nontariff 
barriers  to  trade.  While  this  country  has 
dutifully  adhered  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  other  major 
participants  seemingly  have  paid  only 
lipservice  to  it.  To  be  sure,  they  have  re- 
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duced  their  tariffs  as  required,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  aggressively  added 
or  maintained  nontariff  barriers.  With 
one  hand  they  have  taken  down  a  fence; 
with  the  other,  they  have  built  a  wall. 
which  is  even  more  effective  in  shutting 
out  VS.  goofls. 

The  Ust  of  nontariff  trade  barriers  in 
other  countries  is  long  and  startling.  For 
e.xample.  a  selected  Inventory  of  these 
barriers  consumes  more  than  100  pages 
of  a  document  submitted  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  during  Its  recent 
public  hearings  on  trade. 

Prance,  to  cite  Just  one  of  our  trading 
partners,  has  quantitative  restrictions — 
that  is.  quotas,  those  awful  things  you 
have  heard  about  and  read  about  In  the 
press — or  licenses  which  are  practically 
the  same  thine,  on  numerous  goods  from 
electronics  to  textiles  and  petroleum 
products. 

It  also  has  special-use  taxes  directed 
speclUcally  at  O.8.  automobUes.  It  has 
border  taxes  of  up  to  33  percent  on  most 
Industrial  products,  plus  a  wide  variety 
of  other  restrictions,  all  unfortunately 
typical  of  measures  taken  by  most  of 
the  Common  Market  countries  against 
imports. 

When  I  review  conditions  such  as  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  be  re- 
minded of  the  debate  in  this  House  8 
years  ago  when  the  existing  trade  law, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196J,  was 
before  us.  Our  negotiators — yes,  and 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident— painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  por- 
traying it  as  an  outward-looking  entity 
which  would  be  a  vast  and  growing  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  and  a 
major  factor  in  freeing  world  trade.  At 
that  time  I  was  skeptical,  and  I  said  so 
in  that  debate,  and  it  Is  with  no  pleasure 
at  all  that  I  note  the  realization  of  some 
of  my  worst  fears  in  this  regard. 

The  Common  Market,  because  of  Its 
excessive  use  of  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade,  has  failed  miserably  to  contribute, 
as  heralded,  to  freer  trade.  The  Common 
Market  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
latitude  given  to  It  by  GATT,  and  has 
established  a  new  kind  of  world  market, 
regional  In  nature,  yet  multinational; 
wide  open  on  the  Inside,  yet  shut  to 
outsiders.  Its  highly  protectionist  agri- 
cultural policy  has  become  all  that  some 
of  us  feared  It  would  10  years  ago.  Both 
its  Import  restrictions  and  its  export 
subsidiea  form  extremely  difHcult,  and 
in  some  cases  Insurmountable,  obstacles 
to  our  farm  exports. 

The  Common  Market  maintains  high 
support  prices  for  Its  own  farm  products, 
and  then  makes  Certain  these  prices  will 
not  be  imdercut  by  Imposing  special  Im- 
port taxes  at  its  borders.  And  Its  own 
exports  of  chicken,  lard,  dairy  pi-oducts. 
and  wheat,  are  aided  by  subsidiaries.  On 
other  items,  it  has  placed  a  double  tax 
burden  on  would-be  Importers  by  re- 
bating certain  taxes  on  exports  while 
imposine  equivalent  leriea  on  incoming 
shipments. 

World  trade  has  always  been  a  bit  of 
a  gamble,  which  the  players  freely  ac- 
cept. But  when  they  play  against  the 
Common  Market.  I  am  afraid  that  In 
many  cases  they  are  playing  against  a 
stacked  deck. 


And  this,  unhappily.  Is  only  one  horn 
of  our  trading  dilemma.  The  other  Is 
Japan.  Import  restrictions  imposed  by 
Japan  are  encyclopedic  in  volume  and 
variety.  For  most  practical  purposes  U.S. 
businessmen  simply  cannot  get  into  the 
Japanese  marketplace  if  their  products 
are  at  all  competitive  with  Japanese 
producers.  Japan  has  quotas  and  licens- 
ing restrictions  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  product.  And  at  this 
point  I  would  refer  you  to  a  document 
Issued  In  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  entitled  ■Written  Statements 
and  Other  Material  Submitted  by  Admin- 
istration Witnesses  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  During  Hearings  on  the 
Subject  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Tariffs." 
dated  May  1970.  If  you  will  look  at  a 
copy  of  this  voliune.  you  will  see  some  of 
the  restrictions  that  are  involved  in  trad- 
ing with  the  nation  of  Japan. 

Quantitative  restrictions,  and  these  are 
quotas — again,  that  naughty  word — and 
licenses  are  imposed  on  coal,  gas,  oils, 
heavy  fuel  oil,  other  petroleum  oil,  other 
chemical  and  some  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, leather,  leather  products,  espe- 
cially footwear,  large  steam  boiler  tur- 
bines, dlesel  engines,  electric  generators, 
office  machinery.  Including  digital  com- 
puters, parts,  and  other  products.  And 
there  Is  automatic  Import  licensing  on 
machinery,  chemicals,  drugs,  processed 
food,  and  other  products. 

You  can  go  through  the  llst^and  It 
shows  that  Jt  Is  practically  impossible  to 
export  to  Japan,  unless  they  give  you.  on 
that  individual  item  or  on  that  individual 
shipment,  an  OK  to  send  It  in. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of 
borrowing  money  tor  an  Individual  who 
wants  to  import  from  the  United  States. 
He  has  to  get  some  financing,  so  he  goes 
to  the  bank.  They  ask  him  what  he  Is 
going  to  Import  and  he  tells  them  the 
item.  They  check  with  the  Oovemment 
and  the  Government  says  "No.  we  would 
rather  have  that  item  purchased  from  a 
Japanese  producer."  So  the  loan  is  not 
made. 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  contend  with. 
They  are  looking  after— whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  for  us  to  Judge — their  own 
best  interest. 

The  Common  Market  is  Indrawn,  but 
Japan  remains  universally  recognized 
as  the  most  tightly  closed  market  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  All  of  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  terribly  shattered  one 
of  those  cheriiihed  concepts  that  so  many 
in  the  United  States  have  held  about 
world  trade.  The  truth  Is  it  Is  far  from 
being  free  and  even  further  from  being 
fair. 

The  only  relatively  free  market  in  tlie 
world  today  is  the  United  States,  which 
is  like  an  orchard  full  of  ripe  fruit,  with 
the  pickers  swarming  all  over  it.  While 
foreign  producers  come  here  in  droves, 
many  of  our  domestic  producers  are 
looking  elsewhere  for  a  base  of  produc- 
tion. In  numerous  Instances  they  can- 
not produce  and  sell,  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  as  cheaply  as  foreign  com- 
petitors who  have  to  ship  their  goods 
across  an  ocean. 

In  large  part,  this  is  because  of  a  sub- 
stantial wage  differential  between  this 
country  and  almost  aU  others. 


While  production  workers  in  the 
United  States  last  year  were  earning  an 
estimated  J3.19  an  hour,  their  Japanese 
counterparts  were  being  paid  78  cents, 
or  less  than  one-quarter  as  much. 

The  average  hourly  pay  in  Hong  Kong 
was  26  cents  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
US.  average.  In  Prance  it  was  97  cents 
or  less  than  one-third. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  foreign  wages  only 
a  fraction  of  the  comparable  U.S.  av- 
erage. 

Why  Is  It,  then,  so  sinful  to  look  at  the 
need  to  protect  our  workers  and  their 
joijs  and  their  standard  of  living  against 
unfair  competition  from  areas  that  have 
sweatshop  labor,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
differential  in  the  wage  levels? 

I  think  it  is  understandable  that  the 
tendency  has  been  for  so  many  of  our 
American  firms  to  move  overseas  to  take 
advantage  of  relatively  low  production 
costs. 

Of  course,  labor  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  exodus.  The  US.  manufacturer 
who  establishes  plants  in  the  Common 
Market  can  sell  there  without  having  to 
worry  about  border  taxes  or  ad  valorem 
taxes  that  are  levied  on  imports 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Wu-consin  has  consiimed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

But  while  individual  firms  may  profit 
from  this  growing  transfer  of  production 
abroad,  our  country  gains  little  and  loses 
much. 

We  have  lost  Jobs  by  the  thousands 
every  year  and  we  have  lost  capital. 
What  we  have  gotten  back  Is  a  return  on 
earnings,  but  most  of  this  has  been 
deterred. 

So  it  la  sometliing  less  than  a  Utopian 
situation  in  which  our  country  finds  it- 
self in  terms  of  international  trade  today. 
The  clear  production  lead  we  once  held 
la  vanishing.  The  technological  know- 
how  that  was  exclusively  ours  has  been 
scattered  to  the  tradbag  winds,  and  the 
high  quality  merehandise  which  used  to 
be  our  hallmark  is  now  coming  back  at 
us  from  the  countries  that  we  helped 
rebuild. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
paint  a  gloomy  picture:  we  still  have  a 
great  capacity,  a  great  know-how,  a  great 
and  capable  latx}r  force  in  this  country. 
In  fair  trade  we  can  compete  with  ony 
of  them.  But  we  cannot  do  so  in  unfair 
trade,  and  all  we  ask  Is  fairness. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  new  con- 
ditions— the  multinational  markets,  the 
preferential  trade  pacts,  the  growth  of 
nontariff  barriers,  the  impossible  wage 
differentials  and  all  the  other  trappings 
of  world  trade  today — we  simply  must 
have  some  new  tools  with  which  to  work. 
And  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  provides  those 
needed  tools. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  "red 
herrings"  that  have  been  thrown  into 
the  discussion  of  this  bill. 

Red  herring  No.  1:  It  has  been  flatly 
stated  that  the  bill  rejects  30  years  of 
liberal  trade  policy,  and  Is  a  retrogres- 
sive return  to  the  era  of  Smoot-Hawley 
that  prevailed  in  the  1930's.  Addition- 
ally, it  Is  alleged  that  it  will  preclude 
progress  In  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 
nontariff  barriers,  which  should  be  the 
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focal  point  of  further  efforts  for  trade 
liberalization. 

Here  ore  the  facts: 

As  a  result  of  U.S.  leadership  through 
the  reciprocal  trade  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  through  the  years,  U.S.  tar- 
iffs have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  aver- 
age level  of  any  major  trading  nation, . 
The  United  States  has  recently  conclud- 
ed the  so-called  Kemiedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations whereby  tariffs  were  finally  re- 
duced 50  percent  across  the  board. 

We  do  not  In  any  way  undercolne  or 
negate  any  of  this  action.  Instead,  the 
bill  provides  furtlier  tariff-cutting  au- 
thority of  20  percent  across  the  board,  or 
3  absolute  percentage  points  if  that  is 
higher,  in  order  to  work  out  our  differ- 
ences in  the  GATT  with  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  GATT 
by  providing  for  direct  funding  of  the 
VS.  share  of  GATT  expenses.  Prior  to 
this,  these  fimds  had  been  paid  out  of 
a  State  Department  contingency  fund. 

We  acknowledge  the  desirability  of 
participating,  and  saying  there  shall  be 
direct  appropriations  for  our  share. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  the  basis  for 
the  repeal  of  the  American  selling  price 
system  of  valuation,  or  ASP  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly called.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  system  of  valuation  that  Is  clearly 
tariff  related — and  may  I  point  out  that 
the  Europeans  use  a  system  of  valuation 
different  from  ours — it  Just  so  happens 
that  our  trading  partners  have  regarded 
this  as  a  nontariff  barrier  whose  removal 
is  critical  to  future  trade  liberalization. 
Although  our  trading  partners  have  a 
wide  variety  of  nontariff  barriers  far  in 
excess  of  anything  the  United  States  has. 
we  have  in  this  bill  "walked  the  extra 
mile"  by  providing  the  basis  for  the  re- 
peal of  ASP. 

These  are  concrete  steps  taken  in  this 
bill  to  foster  world  trade  that  unfortu- 
nately have  been  ignored  by  those  who 
misrepresent  this  as  a  return  to  the  high 
duty  levels  prevailing  in  the  early  1930's. 

Red  herring  No.  2:  It  has  been  alleged 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  dL%usslng  the 
bill  that  this  is  "an  omnibus  quota 
measure"  that  provides  the  basts  for 
establishing  quotas  on  a  wide  variety  of 
products. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  existing 
escape  clause,  which  now  is  so  stringent 
that  it  was  only  recently  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  found  favorably  on  any 
petition,  has  been  moderated.  It  has 
been  moderated  by  a  return  to  essen- 
tially the  same  language  that  prevailed 
in  the  provisions  of  the  1951  act,  and 
that  prevailed  until  we  changed  the  act 
in  1962,  when  we  made  it  practically 
Impossible  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
find  tajury  or  injury  related  to  imports. 
But  under  this  language  an  Industry  or 
a  union  can  file  a  petition  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  alleging  that  in- 
creased Imports  are  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  serious  Injury  the  industry 
Is  experiencing,  and  If  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  that  Increased  Imports  are 
a  substantial  cause — not  Just  a  cause, 
but  a  substantial  cause — it  must  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  Impose  such 


increases — and  let  me  point  this  out  and 
tmderllne  It — In  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  serious  Injury. 

There  is  nothing  saying  that  they 
have  to  recommend  quotas.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  governing  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendutions  is  the  same 
as  in  existing  law.  We  have  extended 
this  language  to  include  the  additional 
determination  or  basket  clause  which 
I  want  to  discuss.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  it  does  not  require  quotas. 

The  committee  has  provided — and 
let  me  talk  now  briefly  about  an  addi- 
tional provision  in  this  bill,  which  is 
new — that  if  a  majority  of  the  commis- 
sion agrees  that  imports  are  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  Injury  the  industry  is  ex- 
periencing— then  they  go  on  to  consider 
whether  a  series  of  very  stringent  cri- 
teria evidencing  severe  import  penetra- 
tion and  market  disruption  arc  satisfied. 

In  making  tills  additional  finding,  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  make  one  of 
two  alternative  findings:  First,  as  a  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption,  imports 
of  article  represented  15  percent  in  prior 
ye&r,  increased  by  at  least  3  percent  in 
prior  year  and  S  percent  in  prior  2  years, 
or,  second,  as  a  result  of  imports  do- 
mestic production  is  declining  or  likely 
to  decline  so  as  to  substantially  affect 
ability  of  domestic  industry  to  operate 
at  a  reasonable  level  of  profit  and  hours, 
jobs,  or  wages  are  declining  or  likely  to 
decline  substantially. 

If  either  of  these  findings  is  made,  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  then  determine 
that  the  imported  article  is  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  substantially  below  those 
prevailing  for  like  or  directly  competitive 
U.S.  products  and  the  unit  labor  costs  of 
imported  article  ore  substantially  below 
those  attributable  to  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive U.S.  products. 

If  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that 
serious  increased  imports  are  a  substan- 
Ual  contributing  factor  to  serious  injury, 
it  must,  in  its  report  to  the  President  on 
its  In^'e&tigatlon,  specify  "the  amount  of 
increase  in,  or  imipoEltion  of,  any  duty 
or  other  Impori  restriction  on  such  arti- 
cle which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy"  the  serious  injury. 

If  these  very  difficult  criteria  are  satis- 
fied, neither  quotas  nor  any  other  re- 
lief is  automatically  provided.  Again  the 
Tariff  Coi~unisslon  simply  forwards  to 
the  President  Its  recommendation  for 
alleviating  the  irjury  that  has  developed 
in  connection  vrith  the  escape  clause  in- 
vestigation. In  making  these  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  has  the  some 
latitude  as  it  has  today — no  more  and 
no  less.  Where  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  contained  in  the  bill  a  require- 
ment for  across-the-board  quotas  is  a 
mystery  to  me — Is  just  plain  nonsense. 

The  only  change  the  committee  has 
made  relates  in  the  second  phase  of  this 
new  liasket  clause,  which  is  that  if  they 
find  these  very  stringent  criteria  ore 
met,  showing  a  real  disruption  in  the 
market,  we  do  provide  in  the  bUl  a 
change  relating  to  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  Ignore  the  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  is  the 
fact-finding  body  with  the  expertise  in 
this  area,  the  one  that  has  conducted  the 


investigation.  Even  where  the  addition- 
ally difficult  criteria  evidencing  severe 
disruption  and  penetration  ore  estab- 
lished, we  .Termit  the  President  to  ignore 
the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission if  he  determines  that  acting  on 
their  recommendations  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  If  the  investigation 
shows  the  situation  meets  the  escape 
clause  but  not  the  additional  criteria, 
the  President  need  only  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  remedy  the 
inquiry — again,  unless  he  determines  any 
such  action  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Let  me  also  point  this  out:  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  given  even  greater  responsibility 
to  review  industry  conditions  where  the 
President  does  proclaim  import  relief,  in 
order  to  insure  that  every  effort  is  made 
by  the  affected  industry  to  efficiently  ad- 
Just  to  the  Impori  competition,  so  that 
the  Import  restrictions  can  be  removed 
or  moderated. 

The  President  Is  also  given  greater 
authority  under  this  bill  to  alleviate  the 
injury  through  multilateral  or  bilateral 
negotiations  rather  than  by  proclaiming 
import  relief. 

Additionally,  any  relief  granted  may 
tse  reduced  or  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  determines  that  this  is  in  the 
national  interest,  and  any  relief  expires 
automatically  at  the  end  of  4  years  linless 
extended  by  the  President. 

If  any  criticism  can  be  fairly  leveled 
against  the  committee.  I  soy  to  you  that 
it  is  that  we  did  too  little,  not  that  we  did 
loo  much.  This  is  clearly  not  an  omnibus 
quota  provision  nor  a  quota  provision  of 
any  kind.  It  is  simply  a  slight  moderation 
or  refinement  of  our  existing  escape 
clause  procedures  that  is  fully  in  accord 
with  our  obligations  under  title  XIX  of 
the  GATT,  since  a  showing  of  serious  in- 
jury is  required  in  all  cases.  We  were  so 
assured  by  Ambassador  Gilbert  when  he 
was  before  our  committee. 

Red  herring  No.  3 :  It  has  been  said  that 
the  bill,  and  particularly  the  provisions 
relating  to  textiles  and  shoes  and  the 
nonexistent  "omnibus  quota  provision." 
will  result  in  instant  retaliation  leading 
to  a  worldwide  trade  war,  spelling  the 
end  of  free  trade. 

Wliat  are  the  facts?  Both  the  United 
States  and  our  trading  partners  are 
members  of  the  GATT.  which  provides 
specific  directives  to  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  make  every  effort  to  attempt  to 
work  out  trade  differences  through 
negotiation. 

And  let  us  not  forget  this:  the  GATT 
says  that  when  a  participating  coimtry's 
domestic  industry  is  suffering  serious  in- 
jury, that  country  is  entitled  to  take  ac- 
tion to  alleviate  that  Injury.  And  that  Is 
all  we  propose  to  do  here.  We  do  it  in 
conformity  with  these  provisions  of 
GATT  fully  realizing  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  work  out  compensation  with 
our  trading  partners. 

In  enacting  this  bill,  the  Congress 
would  find  serious  Injury  to  the  textile 
and  shoe  industries,  and  would  provide 
imder  the  legislation  carefully  circum- 
scribed relief  on  a  temporary  basis.  Let 
us  rememt>er  that  the  textile  and  shoe 
quota  provisions   are  temporary.  They 
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will  expire  on  July  1.  1976,  unless  con- 
unued  by  the  President,  as  permitted 
aftain  under  article  19  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Since  there  are  2'-.  million  workers 
and  more  than  35.000  firms  in  these  In- 
dustries, some  moderation  in  the  growth 
of  import^  Is  required  11  we  are  to  avoid 
serious  economic  disruption  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  adjustment  assistance  to 
handle. 

Employment  is  down  In  the  shoe  and 
textile  industries.  It  is  down  100.000  in 
textiles  alone  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

That  is  true  even  though  domestic 
consumption  of  textile  products  remains 
constant 

We  must  recognize  the  social  conse- 
quences, not  only  to  the  workers  involved 
but  also  to  our  national  programs  to 
place  the  disadvantaged  and  the  mar- 
ginally productive  workers  in  gainful 
employment  to  their  advantage,  to  their 
family's  advantage,  and  to  society's 
advantage. 

Just  the  other  day  we  enacted  a  pro- 
gram for  manpower  training  in  this 
country.  Manpower  training  means  noth- 
ing if  we  do  not  have  a  Job  at  the  end 
of  that  training.  We  must  be  concerned 
that  we  do  not  destroy  the  job  opportu- 
nities which  we  hope  will  be  there. 

Also  we  have  passed  the  family  assist- 
ance program.  It  is  based  on  putting  peo- 
ple to  work  and  giving  them  training,  but 
there  have  to  be  Jobs.  We  can  see  what 
is  happening  in  Just  these  two  industries, 
shoes  and  textiles,  with  Jobs  disappear- 
ing because  of  imports.  That  is  why  it  is 
necessary  we  take  some  action  at  this 
time  to  moderate  that  impact — not  to 
cut  out  the  imports,  but  to  moderate  the 
increases  that  are  developing.  This,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  the  kind  of  a  factual 
situation  that  article  19  of  GATT  con- 
templates. 

We  attempt  to  handle  the  problem 
basically  through  voluntary  agreements. 
Even  In  the  extremely  unlikely  event 
that  negotiations  for  voluntary  agree- 
ments are  unsuccessful.  let  me  point  out 
that  the  quota  provisions  are  carefully 
circumscribed  to  permit  a  maximum  of 
consultation,  since  we  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  full  discretion  by  permitting 
him — and  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
specific  quotas  on  texUles  and  shoes — to 
exempt  any  article  from  the  quotas 
when  he  determines  that  this  action 
woiild  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  to 
exempt  from  quota  any  article  which  he 
determines  is  not  contributing  to  market 
disruption  in  the  United  States.  He  can 
win  increase  Imports  above  levels  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation  or  in  any  vol- 
untary agreement  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  entire  thrust  of  these  provi- 
sions is  toward  a  resolution  of  problems 
by  consultation  and  negotiation  with  our 
allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  consult- 
ing with  our  trading  partners  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  our 


obligations  under  articles  19  and  22.  We 
fully  expect  our  trading  partners  to  avoid 
unilateral  retaliation  and  to  recognize 
the  reciprocal  obligation  to  consult  with 
us  under  articles  19.  22,  and  23.  We  face 
the  same  problems  when  import  relief  is 
provided  under  article  19  through  our 
traditional  escape-clause  procedures. 
Unilateral  retaliation  leading  to  a  trade 
war  has  not  been  a  problem. 

Additionally,  this  bill  is  clearly  framed 
with  international  negotiation  of  our 
mutual  trade  problems  as  the  focal  point. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  an  in- 
ternational agreement  will  supersede  the 
textile  quota  or  the  shoe  quota. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  com- 
mittee have  made  it  abundantly  clear, 
both  in  act  and  in  word,  that  we  seek 
an  international  agreement,  moderating 
the  sharp  growth  in  shoes  and  textile  im- 
ports that  threaten  market  disruption, 
rather  than  legislated  quotas.  We  want 
to  provide  leverage  for  negotiation  lead- 
ing to  an  International  agreement  with 
out  trading  partners  and  have,  in  fact, 
done  exactly  that.  We  already  have  such 
an  agreement  in  the  long-term  cotton 
agreement,  and  this  did  not  lead  to  uni- 
lateral retaliation  or  to  a  trade  war.  The 
Japanese  have  similar  agreements  to 
those  we  are  talking  about,  with  10 
other  countries,  and  these  agreements 
did  not  lead  to  retaliation  or  to  a  trade 
war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  my.scU  5  additional  minutes. 

They  have  an  agreement  on  manmade 
fibers  with  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. Why  do  they  not  have  one  with  the 
United  States?  They  have  pacts  with 
some  10  other  countries,  with  the  recog- 
nition that  they  were  disrupting  the 
markets  In  those  countries.  Por  their 
good  and  the  good  of  the  cotmtries  they 
were  dealing  with,  there  had  to  be  some 
mutual  limitation  on  disrupting  those 
markets.  I  think,  without  a  doubt,  when 
we  show  that  we  are  going  to  stand  up 
for  our  rights  and  protect  our  people, 
that  they  will  agree  to  a  volunUry  pro- 
gram—the negotiations  and  agreements 
we  desire — and  that  is  our  objective  In 
thisbiU. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  red 
herring  No.  4:  It  has  been  aUeged  that 
quotas  will  impose  enormous  taxes  on 
consumers  by  virtue  of  the  precipitous 
Increases  in  prices  that  may  be  expected. 
What  are  the  facts?  These  projections 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  ther« 
will  be  a  precipitous  cutback  in  textile 
and  shoe  imports,  although  it  is  the 
suted  goal  of  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  simply  moderate  the 
sharp  growth  of  imports  and  bring  them 
more  in  line  with  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  Achieving  this  goal  does 
not  mean  that  shoe  and  textile  Imports 
will  be  diminished.  Therefore,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  expect  the  great  price  in- 
crease that  has  been  projected. 

This  is  borne  out  by  experience  under 
the  long-term  cotton  agreement,  nego- 
tiated imder  GATT  with  some  30  coun- 
tries covering  about  90  percent  of  our 
total  cotton  textile  imports.  This  agree- 
ment has  been  in  effect  since  October 


1,  1961,  but  despite  this,  the  wholesale 
price  of  cotton  products — predicated  on 
the  1957-59  base  equaling  100 — stood  at 
105.8  in  May  of  this  year.  This  is  a  much 
smaller  increase  than  for  other  products 
on  the  wholesale  price  index. 

Additionally,  we  must  recognize,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  that  the  bill  specifical- 
ly provides  the  President  authority  to  in- 
crease supplies  either  under  the  quotas 
in  the  bill  or  any  voluntary  agreements 
that  are  negotiated  in  order  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

Also,  the  President  is  permitted  to  ex- 
empt articles  not  causing  market  dis- 
ruptions, if  it  is  in  the  naUonal  interest 
to  do  so,  and  to  permit  a  S-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  imports 
each  year. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  in  all  of  these  safe- 
guards written  Into  this  bill,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  insure  that  the  bill 
will  not  result  in  price  increases  beyond 
those  that  normally  occur  in  the  general 
economy.  Experience  indicates  we  may 
expect  even  less. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
however  wide  of  the  mark  some  of  the 
criticism  of  this  bill  has  l>een,  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  bill  have  been  placed 
in  the  appropriate  context  through  this 
debate  today. 

This  bill  also  contains  several  impor- 
tant features  that  I  have  not  touched 
upon.  The  bill  provides  procedures  which 
will  Insure  a  more  expeditious  disposi- 
tion of  petitions  filed  under  our  anti- 
dumping laws  and  countervailing  duty 
provisions.  Rules  for  expediting  proce- 
dures under  the  national  security  clause 
are  also  provided.  Procedures  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  are  streamlined  in  order 
to  permit  a  more  efficient  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities  under  the  statute. 
The  bill  provides  the  President  with  en- 
larged authority  to  act  against  import 
restrictions  or  other  unfair  acts  of  coun- 
tries which  unjustifiably  or  unnecessarily 
burden  or  discriminate  against  U.S. 
commerce.  Formerly  his  authority  was 
limited  to  cases  of  restrictions  against 
agricultiual  products. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  new  tax 
rules  that  will  encourage  exports  and 
the  location  of  productive  facilities  In 
this  country  rather  than  overseas. 
Through  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
international  sales  corporation — or 
DISC — a  business  locating  in  the  United 
States  may  have  tax  advantages  similar 
to  those  now  accruing  only  where  busi- 
nesses operate  through  a  subsidiary  over- 
seas. 

Under  present  law,  an  exporter  using 
domestic  corporation  must  pay  full  VS. 
taxes  on  a  current  basis,  while  a  corpo- 
ration using  a  foreign  subsidiary  gener- 
ally is  required  to  pay  only  the  foreign 
taxes  on  his  Income  as  it  is  returned  to 
this  coimtry.  Since  tax  rates  in  foreign 
countries  average  10  percent  less  than 
US.  corporate  income  tax  rates,  this  is 
a  distinct  advantage. 

Additionally,  since  the  deferral  de- 
pends on  leaving  earnings  overseas,  usu- 
ally to  be  reinvested,  and  since  this  Is 
reinforced  by  provisions  of  many  foreign 
countries  that  impose  a  tax  when  divi- 
dends are  paid,  there  is  a  much  greater 
incentive  for  the  utUization  of  caplul 
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overseas  than  in  this  country.  By  provid- 
ing similar  incentives  for  the  Investment 
of  capital  in  this  country,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  export  operation  will  be  Im- 
proved, and  that  employment  will  be 
located  here  that  might  otherwise  be 
located  overseas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  tax 
incentive  is  provided  only  where  pro- 
ceeds of  a  DISC  are  reinvested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  export -related  assets. 
Thus,  as  dividends  are  paid  by  the  DISC, 
they  will  be  fully  taxable  so  tliat  the  ccsts 
of  the  proposal  represent  more  a  deferral 
of  taxes  than  an  exemption.  Additional- 
ly, it  is  Important  to  note  that  costs  of 
the  provision  will  be  significantly  offset 
by  secondary  economic  effects  resultinE 
from  location  of  exporting  operations  in 
this  country  that  otherwise  might  go 
overseas.  More  jobs  mean  more  taxpay- 
ers, more  manufacturing  here  means 
more  suppliers  for  these  operations — and 
these  suppliers  will  pay  taxes.  Additional 
transportation  and  other  services  as 
well  as  many  other  secondary  economic 
consequences  will  generate  additional  tax 
revenues.  These  secondary  consequences 
could  greatly  reduce  any  costs  of  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  American  exporters  with 
the  same  tax  incentives  that  other  coun- 
tries have  long  provided  for  their  ex- 
porters. 

On  this  precise  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
want  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  I  received  from  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. Paul  Volcker,  pointing  out  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  cost  estimates 
given  the  committee  that  could  well  re- 
sult from  the  .secondary  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  DISC  proposal  : 

The  Unoeb  Sccketabt  op  the 

THEAStJKT  rOB  MONrTAET  AFFAIRS, 

Washingtvn,  D.C..  November  17. 1970. 
Hon.  JOHM  W.  Bthnss, 
VS.  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Wastiin^ton,  D.C. 

Dtum  Uk.  Btkmei:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  oonoemlng  the  revenue  effects 
of  Uie  Treasury  proposal  lor  Domestic  In- 
ternaUoual  Saieg  Oorporstions  <DISC).  In 
Accord  wUb  past  practices,  the  revenue  esti- 
mates previously  supplied  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  nnd  Means  only  cov- 
ered the  direct  and  readily  Identifiable  reve- 
nue cost  of  the  prcpoaal.  Aa  you  Icnow,  on 
the  basU  of  the  phasing  in  provisions  stipu- 
lated In  the  House  bill,  these  costs  are  es- 
UmaWd  at  •  160  mlllton  in  calendar  1S71, 
rising  to  eeiO  million  In  caJendar  1S7&. 

These  estimates  take  no  account  of  the 
favorable  impact  DISC  will  have  on  the  levels 
of  Income  and  employment  in  the  United 
States  which  wUl,  In  turn,  generate  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Treasiiry.  Estimates 
of  this  Indirect  effect  on  revenues  are  dif- 
ficult and,  to  some  degree,  dependent  on  the 
over-all  performance  of  the  XJ.S,  economy  in 
the  years  ahead.  Consequently,  the  Treasury, 
in  presenting  proposals  of  this  sort,  has 
traditionally  not  provided  precise  dollar  es- 
timates of  secondary  effects.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  Justified  in  anticipating  with 
confidence  that  the  direct  re\-enue  cost  of 
the  DISC  proposal  will  be  offset  to  a  substan- 
tial degree. 

Enactment  of  DISC  would  permit  and  In- 
duce tt-S.  firms  to  expand  export  markets  In 
several  ways: 

(a)  They  could  quote  lower  prices  on  ex- 
ports. 

(b)  They  ould  use  the  tax  saving  to  spend 
more  in  creating  export  markets  <e.g..  tn- 
crease  foreign  sales  promotion). 


(c)  They  would  forego  some  marginal  for- 
eign Investments  In  favor  of  continuing  to 
supply  the  foreign  markets  with  exports. 

(d)  They  wlU  have  a  less  tangible,  but 
nonetheless  real.  Inducement  to  search  out 
and  take  advantage  of  existing  profitable 
exporting  opportunities  that  are  now  fore- 
gone through  emphasis  on  nearby  domestic 
markets. 

On  the  basis  of  reasonable  assumptions, 
we  have  broadly  estimated  thnt  DISC  would 
raise  J3S.  exports  by  more  than  %\  btllion 
a  year  when  in  full  operation.  Indeed,  as 
we  indicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, certain  assumptions,  bolstered  by 
analysis  of  some  companies,  %x>uld  permit 
higher  estimates,  ranging  above  %Z  bllUon. 
Given  the  U5ual  muUlpIter  effects,  as  the 
Incomes  of  those  initially  employed  are  re- 
Bpent.  even  the  more  conser\-atlve  estimates 
should  result  in  increases  lu  total  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  «2.0-*2.S  billion,  as- 
suming that  the  economy  is  not  operating 
so  close  to  the  limits  set  by  manpower  and 
capacity  as  to  require  offselllng  reductions 
in  other  areas  of  economic  activity.  This 
higher  product — and  the  higher  employment 
and  income  that  It  Implies — can,  on  the 
basis  of  average  experience,  be  translated  In- 
to higher  n.S.  tax  revenues  of  as  much  as 
•.4-».6  bUlion.  Apart  from  this  secondary 
revenue  potential,  it  Is  also  worth  noting 
that  the  Increased  production  would  be  as- 
sociated with  perhaps  75  to  86  thousand  ex- 
port-related Jobs. 

or  course.  In  some  economic  circumstances 
of  relaUvely  high  employment,  a  portion  of 
this  export-induced  income  and  employment 
would  be  drawn  from  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  This  would  reduce  both  the  over- 
all Increase  In  GNP  as  weU  as  the  revenue 
feedback  of  DISC.  Such  economic  circum- 
stances do  not  exist  at  present. 

I  would  emphasize  that,  in  circumstances 
now  foreseeable,  an  Improved  eompouuve 
position  for  n.S.  exports  should  enable  tbe 
American  economy  to  be  operated  at  some- 
what higher  levels  than  would  otherwise  be 
prudent  or  desirable.  Conversely,  the  expe- 
rience of  many  countries  shows  that  a  weak 
balance  of  payments  and  trade  poeltlon — 
other  things  equal — is  one  factor  that  at 
times  tends  to  Inhibit  vigorous  eiipanaion. 

On  the  basts  of  average  experience  In  the 
American  economy  In  recent  decades,  I  feel 
it  IB  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  DISC 
proposal  will  result  not  only  in  added  exports 
but  also  added  domestic  production  and 
employment.  This  would,  In  turn,  add  to 
Treasury  revenues,  offsetting  at  least  a  slg- 
nlficant  portion  of  the  original  revenue  lossee. 

As  I  have  indicated,  these  effects  are 
Indirect  and  depend  In  part  on  the  ova-all 
level  of  economic  activity,  so  they  cannot  be 
Identified  with  the  same  precision  as  the 
estimates  of  direct  reventie  loss,  either  m 
prospect  or  retrospect.  But  they  are.  none- 
theless, real  and  should  be  an  Important 
element  In  full  Congressional  consideration 
of  the  DISC  propoaaL 
Sincerely  youra, 

Paux.  a.  Volckeh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
responds  to  urgent  public  problems  con- 
Bifitent  with  our  obligation  under  the 
GATT.  It  cannot  properly  be  labeled 
either  a  protectionist  bill  or  a  free  trade 
bill. 

It  is  neither.  It  Is  a  realistic  bill,  which 
does  not  accept  the  myth  of  fr«e  trade 
or  the  impracticality  of  economic  iwla- 
UotiLsm.  It  recognized  the  need  for  fair 
trade. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  other  coimtries  to  imderstand — 
and  to  demonstrate  their  understand- 
ing—that the  United  States  alone  can- 
not absorb  all  of  the  surplus  production 


in  the  world  and  that  It  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  jobs  and  standard  of 
living  of  our  own  people. 

It  recognizes  that  this  Government 
cannot  condone  a  policy  of  "raid,  not 
trade":  that  it  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  our  matchless  marketplace  be 
raided  from  coimtiies  which  have  all  but 
closed  their  doors  to  trade  from  us. 

It  recognizes  that  no  American  indus- 
try and  its  workers  should  be  regarded 
as  expendable,  and  that  tbe  purstht  of 
the  international  trade  dollar  should  not 
be  without  due  regard  to  l>oth  con- 
science and  conseQuence. 

And  finally,  it  recognizes  that  the  sit- 
uation In  international  trade  has 
changed  and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
some  new  tools  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  today. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  is  such  a  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  llie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  In  the  well  to  yield 
bcause  I  do  not  expect  to  use  much  time 
myself  since  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  debate,  aut  I  do  want  to  ask  him 
a  question  on  his  own  time,  ratlier  than 
take  Coo  much  time  myself,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  bring  tills 
bill  to  a  vote  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  publicly 
that  I  think  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  EvnuEs)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Muxs)  have  made 
masterful  presentations  of  the  i-ssues  that 
are  involved.  Frankly,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  imderstand  how  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested In  fairplay  and  who  is  unwilling 
to  see  a  large  segment  of  American  in- 
dustry destroyed  by  unlimited  Imports, 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  Uie  arguments  presented  by 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byr»es>,  and  tbe  equally 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mzzxs).  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  both  of  Uiese  gentle- 
men for  the  job  they  have  done  upon 
this  bill  yesterday  and  todaj'.  and  indeed 
during  the  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks 
of  deliberations  in  the  committee. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
retaliation:  Tbe  gentleman  Indicated 
that  already  10  other  countries  have 
agreements  with  Japan  which  restrict 
export*  of  textile  and  apparel  products 
Into  those  countries.  Eight  of  those 
countries,  as  I  understand  It.  are  in 
EEC. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  the  record  will  show 
that  while  we  have  been  taking  30  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  textile  mill  exports, 
the  entire  EEC  was  only  taking  3  per- 
cent, and  It  will  also  show 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  correct.  I  thought  we 
were  taking  about  50  percent  of  their 
exports  of  apparels  and  the  Common 
Market  was  taking  5  percent. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  going  to  mention 
that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
gentleman's  figures  may  be  accurate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  are  taking  51  percent 
of  their  apparel  exports,  and  the  EEC  is 
only  taking  5  percent. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  assume 
that  that  Is  because  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment that  they  entered  into  was  on  lim- 
iting and  establishing  a  quota  on  what 
Japan  would  send  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. But  the  reason  for  that 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  point  is.  has  any- 
body  been  retaliating  against  Japan  In 
the  EEC? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  they  can  make  a  vol- 
untary agreement  with  10  countries  In 
the  world  to  limit  exports,  why  do  they 
refuse  to  make  one  with  us?  If  they 
would  negotiate  an  agreement  with  us, 
there  would  not  be  any  need  for  this  bill; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
that  is  what  we  have  been  aiming  at  for 
a  long,  long  time.  We  still  aim  at  It  in 
this  legislation.  Because  we  say,  even 
«ith  the  textile  quota  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  it  would  lie  superseded 
by  voluntary  agreement. 

The  President  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  that  pro- 
vides a  limitation — provided  restraint  la 
really  what  we  are  talking  about— re- 
straint on  the  increase  in  imports  com- 
ing in. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  one  other  com- 
ment I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  agrees  with  me. 
If  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  defeat 
this  bill,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  opportunity  for  negotiating?  What 
would  we  have  to  negotiate  with? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  doubt  It, 
because  then  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  has  said 
they  will  be  so  advised — Just  come  on 
boys;  It  is  your  market — and  they  would 
make  it  their  market. 

Mr.  JOSAa.  We  would  not  have  any- 
thing from  which  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  would 
have  no  strength.  That  Is  my  iioint.  We 
certainly  would  be  damn  poor  Yankee 
traders  If  we  do  not  have  any  cards  la 
our  hand. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARSRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  I  have  urged  support  for 
long-needed  regulations  in  the  area  of 
foreign  trade  imports.  Because  we  can 
no  longer  sit  idly  by  as  American  plants 
close  and  other  nations  attain  astound- 
ing economic  growth  through  wholesale 
importation.  1  am  again  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  HJl.  18970,  a  measure  I 
cosponsored  that  will  solidify  equitable 
import  quotas  on  textiles  and  apparel, 
manmade  fibers  and  footwear. 

Competition  from  foreign  markets  has 
become  devastating  for  many  American 
shoe  and  textile  companies.  Foreign  man- 


ufacturers have  concentrated  their  Are 
seemingly  with  the  intent  of  closing  down 
their  American  competitors.  In  fact.  In 
many  cases,  foreign-made  goods  sell  for 
less  in  America  than  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  manufactured.  Something 
on  the  order  of  65,000  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  have  simply  disappeared  in  the 
past  few  years  because  of  these  tactics 
and  many  more  manufacturers  are  suf- 
fering huge  financial  losses  because  they 
can  no  longer  compete  with  the  more 
cheaply  produced  imported  products. 

In  addition,  these  same  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  restricted  their  own  shoe 
and  textile  imports,  thereby  forcing 
America  to  take  a  disproportionate  stiare 
of  the  output  of  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries.  Complex  redtape  and  exorbitant 
duties  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  sell 
any  quantities  of  these  goods  to  the  same 
countries  who  are  dumping  them  in  large 
quantities  here. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  attempted 
to  negotiate  reasonable  relaxations  of 
foreign  import  restrictions,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, with  Uttle  success.  Almost  every 
country  with  wlilch  we  trade  exercises 
similar  limitations  on  the  products  we 
export.  These  restrictions  take  the  form 
of  export  licenses,  quotas,  duties  or  sani- 
tation laws.  They  are  all  designed  to 
penalize  American  industry  by  making  it 
more  difficult  to  merchandise  our  goods 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  foreign  lands, 
or  to  force  us  to  keep  those  goods  at 
home. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  by  and 
be  50  blatantly  comprotnised  in  the  area 
of  foreign  trade.  It  takes  little  economic 
knowledge  to  realize  the  obvious  end  to 
the  present  policies.  Thousands  more 
working  men  will  lose  Jobs.  Hundreds 
more  plants  will  close  down  and  their 
owners  will  suffer  the  agonies  of  bank- 
ruptcy. All  of  this  comes  a/t  a  time  when 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  critical 
enough. 

The  regulations  and  limitations  we  are 
discussing  today  have  become  increas- 
ingly necessary  over  the  past  few  yean. 
I  have  seen  specific  examples  of  the  hard- 
ships caused  In  my  own  district  because 
we  have  not  acted  more  promptly  on  this 
legislation. 

In  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  many 
shoe  manufacturing  firms  are  located  in 
communities  where  these  factories  are 
the  major  source  of  income  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  these  small  manufacturers  In 
the  small  towns  who  first  feel  the  dam- 
age of  unrestrained  growth  of  imports. 
It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  unless 
some  form  of  import  control  is  Instituted, 
foreign  manufacturers  will  probably  ab- 
sorb nearly  60  percent  of  the  American 
footwear  market  by  1975.  Furthermore, 
there  is  every  indication  that  foreign 
shoe  imports  could  conceivably  equal  as 
much  as  90  percent  of  U^S.  production 
in  Just  5  short  years. 

America  has  long  been  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  free  trade,  but  we  will  never 
again  see  truly  free  trade  if  we  allow 
continued  foreign  exploitation  of  our 
shoe  and  textile  markets.  Trade  must  be 
a  two-way  street  and,  presently,  the 
scales  are  weighted  heavily  in  the  favor 
of  foreign  competition. 


I  should  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  tliat  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  many  of  our  Nation's  editorials  have 
resorted  to  flat  pronunciations  that  such 
regulations  as  those  embodied  in  HJi 
18970  will  ineviUbly  lead  to  an  interna- 
tional trade  war.  I  believe  those  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  are  completely 
overlooking  the  built-in  safeguards  and 
resorting  to  scare  tactics  in  an  effort  to 
gain  support  for  their  baseless  argu- 
ments. They  have  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  bill  has  a  self-tei-minating  clause 
that  allows  the  President  to  suspend  a 
nation's  quota  if  he  can  get  that  nation 
to  negotiate  a  set  of  substitute  regula- 
tions that  allow  for  orderly  trade.  In 
tills  way,  the  bill  leaves  the  door  open 
for  foreign  countries  to  negotiate  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wUl  open  mindedly  consider  the  evi- 
dence: 

First,  the  growth  in  both  volume  and 
market  shares  by  foreign  competitors 
has  caused  and  still  threatens  serious 
Injury  to  U.S.  manufacturers  through 
lost  production,  closed  plants,  idled 
workers  and  impaired  profits; 

Second,  foreign  producers  enjoy  wage- 
cost  advantages  which  domesUe  firms 
are  unable  to  offset  with  advanced  tech- 
nology and  efficient  operations; 

Third,  foreign  importers  receive  bene- 
fits from  hidden  Government  aids,  di- 
rect subsidies  or  tax  rebates;  and 

Foiuth,  the  United  States  absorbs  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  imports 
due  to  tightly  shielded  foreign  markets. 

These  points  surely  demonstrate  the 
overwhelming  need  for  implementation 
of  import  quotas  as  a  protective  measure 
for  American  shoe  and  textile  manufac- 
tiuers,  workingmen,  and  overall  econ- 
omy. 

These  limitations  on  imports  will,  in- 
deed, make  markets  more  orderly  and 
end  the  present  disruptive  tactics  of 
foreign  competitors  who  are  picking  off 
and  killing  one  American  manufacturing 
target  after  another.  The  bilateral  agree- 
ments that  will  follow  pa.<»age  of  this 
measure  will  also  allow  for  a  steady  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  quotas  in  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  arguments  of 
many  of  the  trade  bill's  opponents. 

I  vige  strong  support  for  quick  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  18970.  "The  Trade  Act  of 
1970,"  so  American  shoe  and  textile 
manufacturers  can  once  again  get  Into 
the  thick  of  international  competition 
on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  BOIAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  fine  explanation  of  tills  bill  and  also 
for  the  explination  by  the  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
yesterday. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cated some  are  saying  tliat  this  is  a 
horrendous  proposal.  But  this  designa- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  says,  is  a  red 
herring. 

My  point,  as  you  have  Indicated,  Is 
that  imports  which  will  continue  to  flow 
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to  our  shores  even  after  the  adoption  of 
this  bUl. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  one  item 
here  that  you  mentioned — shoes.  In 
1969.  there  were  Imported  into  the  United 
States  202  million  pairs  of  shoes.  On  an 
annual  basis  for  1970  that  has  escalated 
to  288  million  pairs  of  shoes.  All  we  are 
seeidng  to  do  through  tills  legislation  or 
tiiat  the  Congress  is  seeking  to  do  is  to 
.stop  thb  fantastic  and  incredible  escala- 
tion of  the  importation  of  goods.  It  does 
not  bar  importations,  but  Just  makes  it 
more  equitable  and  fair. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsta.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  51  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ulliun),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation — not  be- 
cause there  Is  not  a  trade  problem  but 
because  this  is  not  the  real  remedy  for 
the  problem  in  this  country. 

Wliat  is  the  real  reason  that  we  are 
not  competitive  in  the  world  market  to- 
day? We  are  becoming  increasingly  non- 
competitive. 

First,  it  is  because  of  the  continuing 
rampant  inflation  in  this  country. 

Second,  it  is  because  of  the  backslid- 
ing economy. 

We  are  never  going  to  become  compet- 
itive in  the  world  market  until  we  get 
control  of  these  situations. 

If  we  had  a  growth  economy  in  Amer- 
ica today  with  controlled  inflation,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  debating  this 
legislation. 

It  is  high  time  in  tliis  Nation  that  we 
faced  up  to  the  real  problem  and  that  we 
get  a  handle  on  wages  and  prices  and  that 
we  direct  credit  into  the  right  and  so- 
cially desirable  channels  and  that  we  re- 
establish a  dynamic  growth  economy. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  Trade  Act 
of  1970  would  clearly  be  a  regressive  step, 
setting  back  world  trade  and  slowing 
economic  recovery  here  at  home.  The 
proposed  legislation — with  its  inherent 
inflationary  factors — is  a  specific  threat 
to  our  economy,  at  a  time  when  the  D.S. 
economy  is  already  in  serious  difficulty. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
problems  with  some  of  its  world  trading 
partners.  Though  our  balance  of  trade 
currently  shows  a  surplus,  the  calcula- 
tions are  somewhat  misleading.  For  ex- 
ample, the  value  of  imports  is  not  set 
high  enough  because  it  is  calculated  at 
the  foreign  port  of  departure.  More  real- 
istically, it  should  account  for  the  added 
cost  of  transportation,  and  the  total 
value  should  be  computed  after  the  im- 
port lands  at  our  shores.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  our  exports  is  inflated, 
with  Commerce  Department  figures  in- 
cluding the  value  of  goods  sent  free-of- 
charge  abroad  under  aid  programs,  and 
sales  of  military  goods  overseas. 

Moreover,  the  overall  surplus  masks 
serious  trade  deflcits  that  we  are  now 
experiencing  with  a  number  of  individual 
nations.  Cliief  among  these  is  Japan.  Our 
true  trade  deficit  with  Japan  last  year 
was  near  $2  billion. 


We  must  come  to  grips  within  this 
highly  imbalanced  situation.  But  in  do- 
ing so,  we  would  be  making  a  grave  mis- 
take to  pass  sweeping  restrictive  legisla- 
tion that  would  surely  bring  reprisals 
from  all  our  world  trading  partners,  and 
erase  the  progress  of  the  past  35  years 
in  world  trade  relations. 

We  should  instead  go  to  the  real  source 
of  our  world  trade  problems — rampant 
inflation  in  the  U.S.  economy.  The  6  per- 
cent and  higher  rate  of  increase  in  the 
price  of  our  goods  that  we  have  seen  for 
nearly  2  years  now,  and  which  we  ore 
still  experiencing,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  our  trade  difficulties.  Our  exports  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  marketplace.  We 
are  not  competitive. 

Add  to  this  the  ciurent  stagnation  in 
our  economy,  with  VS.  industry  pro- 
ducing at  far  tielow  its  capacity,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  other  trading 
nations  are  pulling  sharply  ahead  of  us 
in  the  world  marketplace. 

Japan's  economic  growth  booms  ahead 
at  the  rate  of  14  percent  a  year,  and  West 
Germany's  is  expanding  by  8  percent  a 
year.  Ours  is  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Up- 
ward movement  in  our  economy  applies 
only  to  unemployment  and  the  cost  of 
living,  an  unenviable  record. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  back  to  a 
competitive  position  in  world  markets  is 
to  re-establish  dynamic  growth  in  our 
economy.  We  cannot  accomplish  tills  goal 
imder  the  present  economic  policies  of 
this  administration. 

For  nearly  2  years,  this  administration 
has  failed  to  take  up  the  tools  available  to 
repair  the  economy  and  control  inflation. 
It  has  refused  to  act  in  the  key  areas  of 
prices,  wages,  and  credit.  We  have  in- 
stead been  diverted  with  talk  and  rosy 
economic  forecasts.  Now,  lor  instance, 
the  administration  is  asking  us  to  believe 
that  ail  will  be  well  by  1972,  when  we  will 
reside  in  a  Camelot  of  full  employment 
and  6  percent  growth  aimually. 

We  have  made  no  economic  progress  at 
home  or  overseas  in  2  years  despite  sim- 
ilar, earlier  predictions,  and  we  will  see 
no  progress  by  1972  unless  the  adminis- 
tration begins  to  substitute  action  for 
rhetoric. 

In  June  of  last  year  I  told  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  that  I  could 
not  support  extension  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge unless  the  administration  did  the 
tilings  that  had  to  be  done  to  stop  infla- 
tion. I  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  out- 
lining a  program  for  such  action.  I  urged 
that  the  administration  move  Into  the 
area  of  wages  and  prices,  and  impose  a 
tough  policy  of  guidelines,  making  clear 
that  the  national  interest  will  not  toler- 
ate increases  in  prices  and  wages  above 
these  guidelines. 

I  urged  that  the  administration  take 
a  firm  hand  in  shaping  the  use  of  credit 
in  the  economy,  helping  to  direct  avail- 
able financing  to  areas  of  national  social 
need,  such  as  housing.  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy replied  that  the  administration 
wmUd  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  take 
such  steps. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
stuck  with  this  policy  decision,  and  we 
have  paid  dearly  tor  it  in  the  ensuing 
monttu. 


Today  business  activity  is  weak  with 
no  upsiu-ge  in  sight.  A  recent  survey  of 
industry's  capital  spending  plans  for 
next  year  shows  that  only  a  2  [lercent 
increase  in  expenditures  is  planned  Part 
of  this  depressmg  forecast  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  administration's  successful 
drive  last  year  to  repeal  the  investment 
tax  credit,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
effective  tools  developed  in  our  economy 
in  recent  years. 

The  consumer  is  caught  on  the  lioms 
of  inflation,  the  final  victim  of  outra- 
geous wage  increase  settlements  in  the 
auto,  construction  and  transportation 
industries,  and  the  retaUatory  price  in- 
crea.ses  made  by  business  to  cover  its 
increased  labor  costs. 

We  cannot  regain  strength  in  our 
economy  and  in  oiu-  world  trading  po- 
sition without  a  tough  new  poUcy  on 
prices,  wages,  and  credit.  We  must  have 
real  restraints  applied  coupled  with  a 
visible  relaxation  of  monetary  pohcy 
that  will  bring  down  long-term  interest 
rates  for  the  average  citizen.  We  should 
reinstitute  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  world  trade 
problems:  not  the  ill-designed  and  ill- 
directed  legislation  before  the  House. 

I  would  ask  you  to  reject  this  bill.  I 
would  urge  the  President  to  use  the  full 
authority  now  available  to  him  to  move 
strongly  against  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions violating  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  GATT  agreements.  He  should  insist 
through  tough  bilateral  bargaining  tliat 
these  nations  open  their  doors  wider  to 
American  goods. 

But.  above  all,  I  would  again  request 
that  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion act  now  \.o  put  dynamic  growth  back 
into  the  U.S.  economy  so  that  American 
industry  is  capable  of  meeting  the  grow- 
ing challenge  of  world  trade. 

Compared  with  the  real  economic 
problems  of  this  Nation,  this  legislation 
today  is  really  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  So 
I  am  going  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
legislation. 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  untiring  work  that  he  has  put  into 
this  legislation,  much  of  which  certainly 
should  be  adopted.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee whether  I  am  correct  in  assuming 
tliat  the  reference  in  section  20S<a>  of 
the  bill  to  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  refei-s 
to  the  Administiatlve  Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Am  I.  Mr.  Chairman, 
also  correct  in  assuming,  therefore,  that 
this  section  would  permit  an  importer 
or  retailer  of  a  product  not  exempted 
from  the  quota  provisions  to  obtain  a 
hearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
product  in  which  he  is  interested  should 
be  exempt? 

Mr.  MOA£.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  merely  wanted  to  es- 
tablish, Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  importer 
or  retailer  would  have  the  opportunity  in 
a  fair  administrative  hearing  to  seek  an 
exemption,  and  that  these  exemptions 
would  not  be  denied  without  affording 
Importers  and  retailers  due  process,  in- 
cluding the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
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to  obtain  findings  on  the  record  wbich 
roust  be  supported  by  sutistantiai  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern,  and  that  is  why  the  bill  makes 
reference  to  the' Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thanit  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULIAIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  dealing  today  with 
the  very  survival  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  and  certainly  one  of  its  most 
efficient  industries — the  American  tex- 
tile industry. 

During  the  many  months — yea,  the 
years — that  the  matter  of  textile  im- 
ports has  been  discussed  in  and  out  of 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  cheap-textile- 
producing  nations  have  so  Increased  the 
amount  of  imports  pouring  into  the 
United  States  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  almost  too  late. 

We  must  pass  HR  18970,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  and  we  must  pass  it  now. 
We  do  not  have  time  to  worry  about 
hurting  the  feehngs  of  Japan.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  survival  of  an  indus- 
try that  employs  2.4  million  workers. 
Over  8  hundred  thousand  of  them  have 
lost  their  Jobs  already  this  year — 
victims  of  low-wage  textile  imports. 

In  my  own  Stale,  textiles  represent  the 
second  largest  industry,  employing  42.200 
people,  with  an  annual  wage  well  over 
S300  million.  They  help  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  economy  of  Alabama.  The 
story  is  the  same  in  many  other  areas 
throughout  this  Nation. 

The  success  formula  used  by  cheap 
textile  nations,  notably  Japan,  is  simple 
enough,  but  it  could  not  work  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese  textile  worker  makes  atwut  36 
cents  an  hour,  while  the  American  tex- 
tile worker  receives,  on  the  average,  $1.99 
per  hour. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1 .60  per  hour,  while  the  Japanese  not 
only  have  no  minimum  wage  but  enjoy 
a  government  subsidy  for  their  export- 
ing efforts. 

By  using  labor  paid  coolie  wages, 
Japan  earned  $94.4  million  last  year  from 
textile  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
We  import  $800  million  more  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  synthetic  fibers  than  we  sell 
abroad,  and  one-half  of  this  trade  deficit 
comes  from  Japan. 

Our  generosity  has  not  been  met  by 
the  Republic  of  Japan.  While  we  have 
placed  no  restrictions  on  Japanese  im- 
ports, she  has  restricted  goods  that  we 
exported  to  her.  While  Japan  has  refused 
to  negotiate  voluntary  quotas  with  the 
United  States,  she  has  made  such  agree- 
ments regulating  textile  trade  with  nine 
other  nations. 

Japan's  stubbornness  and  our  toler- 
ance have  helped  that  nation  build  up  a 
textile  trade  advantage  over  the  United 
States  of  $523  million. 


The  notion  that  we  should  sacrifice 
our  own  domestic  Industry  in  order  to 
build  up  the  same  industry  in  a  foreign 
country  is  outrageous  enough,  but  when 
I  think  of  the  refusal  of  Japan  to  give 
the  United  SUtes  any  help  in  Vietnam,  I 
am  even  more  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  we  should  be  so  generous  to  that 
nr.tion. 

Aside  from  the  disastrous  effects  the 
present  textile  trade  deficit  is  having  on 
those  employed  in  the  Industry,  the 
American  consumer  can  also  expect 
problems  ahead. 

Once  a  market  fall.'j  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  foreign  nation  or  nations, 
the  laws  of  this  Goverimicnt  against 
cartels  and  subsidies  will  no  longer  ap- 
ply, and  the  consumer  will  be  the  loser. 
The  silk  industi-y.  for  example,  has 
doubled  Its  prices  since  1959.  General 
prices  in  the  United  SUtes  are  up  17.1 
percent  since  1957-59,  but  the  texUle- 
apparel  prices  are  up  only  9.5  percent. 

The  Japanese  have  refused  voluntary 
quotas.  They  have  shown  that  their  greed 
will  outweigh  any  other  consideration  In 
this  vital  matter. 

Therefore,  we  must  limit  textile  Im- 
imrts  to  the  average  imported  during 
1987-68.  If  the  Japanese  do  decide  to  re- 
spond, the  bill  will  permit  negotiated 
quotas  above  the  1967-68  figures.  It  will 
also  make  It  easier  for  industries  to  show 
injury  from  Imports  and  obtain  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a  grave  crisis  in 
our  domestic  textile  industry.  The  hard- 
working men  and  women  in  this  industry 
are  looking  to  Congress  for  action.  They 
are  looking  for  us  to  pass  reasonable  leg- 
islation to  protect  them. 

HR.  18970  is  such  legislaUon.  I  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  bill  by  this  House. 
I  include  a  letter  at  this  point. 
UmixD  TrxTiLB  WoaiuBs  or  Amouca, 

JVew  York,  N.Y.,  Not-ember  22,  1970. 
To  Members  or  Congress. 

sir:  A  resolution  WM  adopted  by  the  Unit- 
ed Texllle  Workers  of  America  at  Its  annual 
SoutJiern  Conference  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  on 
October  23,  24  and  28.  This  conference  waa 
attended  by  delegates  from  W.  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  same  concern  for  the  continuing  loss 
ot  texule  Jobs.  re.<iu]tlng  from  the  ever-In- 
creasing rate  of  Imports  has  become  the  most 
crucial  Issue  for  textile  workers  throughout 
all  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  stated  that 
es.ooo  texule  workers  lost  their  Jobs  in  the 
past  12  months  due  to  textile  Imports  from 
the  Par  East.  He  further  stated  that  If  Im- 
ports from  Japan,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong 
continue  at  the  present  rate,  tJie  unemployed 
figure  could  rise  to  100.000.  As  a  result  ot 
International  agreements  since  1961,  cotton 
fabric  yarns  and  apparel  Imports  have  slowed 
down,  while,  at  the  same  time.  Imports  have 
shifted  to  fabrics  and  apparel  made  of  other 
fibers. 

The  American  government  has  attempted, 
on  many  occasions,  to  conclude  agreements 
to  regularize  this  trade.  Japan  has  been  the 
leader  of  rebuffing  every  attempt  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  arrogant  conduct  has 
verged  OD  Insult. 

It  U  Important  that  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  pass  legislation  to 
check  the  growth  of  textile  and  apparel  Im- 
ports, along  the  lines  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970,  HJl.  18870  reported  out  by  overwhelm- 
ing vote  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  C:om- 
mlttee,  and  under  review  by  the  Senate  Fi- 


nance Committee  as  port  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity amendments. 

65';  of  the  textile  Industry  and  apparel 
manufacturing  of  this  country  Is  located  In 
small  communiuea.  Any  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  these  Indtlstrles  will  sound  the  death 
knell  for  the  economic  life  of  hundreds  of 
these  communities,  and  11  will  hit  severely 
men  and  women  suffering  from  bard  core  un- 
emplo>Tnent,  whatever  Ihelr  color,  la  small 
towns  and  large  cities.  It  will  create  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  unemployment  and 
therefore,  welfare  costs. 

It  Is  necesary  to  safeguard  tbe  lalx>r  stand- 
ards attamed  In  the  United  States  from 
erosion  by  unfair  foreign  competition  based 
on  the  perpetuation  of  wages  as  low  u  9c 
an  hour,  untold  hours  of  work,  and  the  ez- 
plolutlon  of  chUdren. 

We  urge  you  to  protect  us  as  thu  prob- 
lem cannot  be  handled  through  collective 
bargaining  and  we,  therefore,  must  appeal  to 
our  elected  representatives  to  assist  us  In 
protecting  our  people, 
sincerely  yours, 

GEOBca  Baldanzx, 
tntemational  President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Landbuh),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  much  mis- 
information regarding  the  nature  of  the 
trade  bill  now  before  the  House — and  re- 
garding the  historical  context  of  this  bill. 

Its  opponents  have  said  that  it  signi- 
fies a  return  to  protectionism  and  the 
end  of  reciprocal  trade.  This  is  Just  not 
true.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  reclprtxjal  trade.  The 
record  shows  that  the  United  States  did 
not  insist  on  reciprocal  trade  relations 
during  the  25  j'ears  after  the  Second 
World  War,  and,  as  a  result,  did  not  re- 
ceive reciprocity.  While  such  an  Ameri- 
can policy  could  perhaps  be  Justified  for 
war-torn  lands  in  the  1940's,  it  cannot 
be  Justified  today  in  our  dealings  with 
the  prosperous  coimtries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope or  with  Japan. 

Opponents  of  the  present  bill  usually 
begin  and  end  with  an  unfair  compari- 
son of  this  legislation  with  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  this  country  turned  inward  in  its 
trading  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  following  the  onslaught  of  the 
great  depression  and  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929.  The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  raised  import  duties  on  most  of  our 
imports  and  in  many  cases  imposed 
duties  of  up  to  50  percent  on  the  value  of 
the  imiwrted  article.  The  act  became  law 
in  a  period  of  financial  stress:  imem- 
ployment  was  growing  rapidly,  the  coun- 
try was  clearly  headed  into  a  depression 
and  other  countries  were  taking  similar 
measures  to  protect  their  own  economy. 
At  the  time  the  Tariff  Act  was  considered 
to  t>c  a  defensive  move  necessary  to  assist 
our  agricultural  economy  and  to  safe- 
guard American  jobs  and  American  in- 
dustries. 

A  short  time  thereafter,  in  1934,  Con- 
gress approved  a  law  to  reverse  the  trade 
policy  established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been 
elected  President.  His  Secretary  of  State. 
CordeU  Hull,  a  fine  spokesman  for  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  South,  spon- 
sored a  program  which  was  called  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
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basic  idea  of  the  prograin  was  one  of 
reciprocity.  There  was  no  intention  to 
engage  in  a  unilateral  tariff  disarma- 
ment. Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
tariff  reductions  were  permitted  throujrh 
negotiations  and  in  exchange  for  tariff 
reductions  by  other  countries.  The  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  on  a  bilateral 
basis  and  called  for  the  careful  trading  of 
tariff  concessions  In  order  that  no  domes- 
tic industry  be  seriously  injui'ed  by  the 
tariff  reductions.  A  number  of  trade 
agreements  were  negotiated  and  the 
downward  trend  in  the  level  of  U.S. 
tariffs  which  stood  at  50  percent  in  terms 
of  dutiable  imports  had  begun. 

In  the  late.  1930's.  however,  other 
countries  continued  to  engage  in  tariff 
discrinUna»ions  L.nd  competitive  cur- 
rency devaluations.  A  number  of  coim- 
tries used  trade  strictly  as  a  poUtical 
weapon  for  their  own  ends.  The  world 
became  divided  into  trade  warring  blocs. 
Complete  economic  warfare  became  a 
reality  with  the  gr.  wing  friendship  be- 
tween the  Fascist  countries  of  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

With  the  beginning  of  World  War  a 
and  the  entry  of  tliLa  country  into  that 
war,  efforts  to  achieve  liberalization  of 
international  trade  were  for  the  most 
part  set  aside.  Thus,  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  program  initiated  In 
1934  had  little  opportunity  to  bring  the 
peace  which  had  been  promised  by  its 
supporters.  Nationalism  was  too  preat  a 
force  In  those  days  for  an  outward  look- 
ing commercial  poUcy  to  overcome. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  was  a  wise  policy.  Moreover.  I  feel 
that  the  basic  idea  of  reciprocity  in  our 
trade  relations  must  continue  to  be  the 
basis  for  trade  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries if  international  trade  is  to  make 
the  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  the 
economic  progress  and  development  of  all 
countries. 

Unfortunately,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  reciprocity  has  been  too  often 
ignored.  The  United  States  after  World 
War  n  had  emerged  from  the  depression 
and  became  the  greatest  industrial  power 
in  the  world.  Our  basic  industries:  steel, 
petroleum,  chemicals,  textiles,  heavy 
machinery,  aircraft,  and  electronics 
developed  beyond  any  expectation  that 
one  might  have  had  in  the  1930's.  Our 
agricultural  abmidance  added  to  the  eco- 
nomic preponderance  of  the  United 
States  in  world  markets. 

Thus,  the  situation  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  was  all  in  our  favor,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military.  Europe  and  Japan 
were  prostrate,  unable  to  recover  by 
their  own  efforts.  The  U.S.  response 
to  this  situation  was  the  most  magnani- 
mous gesture  ever  undertaken  by  a  vic- 
torious nation.  Instead  of  demanding 
reparations,  we  poured  economic  and 
military  aid  into  Europe  and  Japan, 
asking  little  In  return.  Indeed,  $22  billion 
of  Marshall  plan  aid  went  to  Europe 
between  1947  and  1952,  most  of  It  on 
a  grant  basis;  that  Is,  we  asked  no  pay- 
ment in  return.  As  it  turned  out  later, 
this  might  have  been  a  shortsighted  view 
of  the  ability  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  to  recover 


In  1947.  our  trade  balance  showed  a 
surplus  of  $10  billion.  We  were  preoccu- 
pied with  what  wa:>  called  the  dollar 
gap — a  shortage  of  dollars  abroad-  We 
not  only  extended  billions  of  dollars  In 
foreign  aid.  but  we  also  adopted  trade 
policies  aimed  at  Increasing  the  flow  of 
dollars  abroad.  In  place  of  a  bilateral 
trade  agreements  program,  we  negoti- 
ated a  multilateral  trade  agreement 
known  as  the  GATT — General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  began 
rounds  of  tariff  negotiations  in  which  we 
agreed  to  cut  our  tariffs  subsUntially. 
Just  as  in  the  aid  program,  we  did  not 
require  Europe  or  Japan  to  go  along  in 
a  fully  reciprocal  way.  Our  political  and 
economic  goals,  of  course,  were  the  re- 
building of  a  strong  and  self-sufficient 
free  world. 

In  1949.  European  countries  were  only 
slowly  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  It  was  that  year  that  most  of  the 
countries  devalued  their  currency  In 
order  to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. The  devaluation  was  substantial 
and  had  a  tremendous  effect.  Our  trade 
surplus  went  from  $13  billion  in  1947  to 
S5  billion  in  1949  and  down  to  $1  billion 
In  1950. 

Indeed.  1950  marked  the  first  year  in 
the  post-World  War  n  period  in  which 
this  country  experienced  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  These  deficits  have 
continued  ever  since.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  payments  deficit  was  welcomed 
as  a  means  of  putting  more  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
abroad.  The  continuing  deficits  we  ex- 
perienced in  our  balance  of  payments 
in  the  years  between  1950  and  1956 
caused  no  alarm.  The  deficits  were  rela- 
tively small — Sl'i  billion  a  year:  we 
still  had  substantial  gold  re£er\es  and 
our  economic  oUpeiiority  was  still  un- 
questioned. 

In  1958,  however,  the  situation  began 
to  change.  After  much  talk  about  eco- 
nomic and  poUtical  unification,  six  of 
the  European  countries  gatliered  to- 
gether In  what  is  now  called  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Common  Market  was  to  get  rid  of  all 
trade  barriers  between  those  countries 
and  ultimately  to  achieve  common 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  agricultural  pol- 
icies. At  the  same  time,  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  would  be  imposed  on  im- 
ports from  outsiders.  We  welcomed  the 
economic  unl5cation  of  Europe  both  for 
economic  and  political  reasons.  Polit- 
ically, a  strong  Europe  was  felt  to  be 
a  necessary  bulwark  against  further 
Communist  encroachment.  Economi- 
cally, it  was  felt  that  the  trade  discrimi- 
nation against  countries  outside  the 
market  would  more  than  be  offset  by 
economic  growth  within  the  Common 
Market. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the 
Japanese  also  began  to  gain  economic 
strength  after  1958.  The  industrlousness 
of  the  Japanese  people,  their  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  U.S.  technology, 
and  the  economic  and  defense  lun- 
brella  of  American  military  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  all  enabled  Japan  to  devote 
its  energies  to  enhance  its  commercial 
position. 


It  was  also  around  1958  that  Amer- 
ican companies  began  to  move  abroad 
en  masse,  partly  to  take  advantage  of 
tlie  growth  potential  in  other  indas- 
trialized  countries  and  partly  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  labor  costs*in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  force*  working  together 
was  further  deterioration  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

From  1958  through  1968.  our  gold 
stocks  declined  by  some  $12  billion. 
Moreover,  dollars  held  by  foreigners 
doubled  over  this  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifties,  we  engaged  in  what  \vn> 
called  the  Dillon  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions and  further  reduced  our  tariffs  by 
some  20  percent.  It  was  hoped  by  the  ne- 
gotiations to  keep  the  Common  Market 
outward  looking.  However,  these  negoti- 
ations did  nothing  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  European  agricultural  [wlicies 
which  began  to  manifest  themselves  in 
a  device  known  as  the  variable  levy. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  electej 
in  1960.  he  made  Uie  first  order  of  leg- 
islative buKiness  a  new  grant  of  trade 
agreement  authority.  It  was  hope  that. 
Uirough  trade  negotiation,  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  in- 
herent trade  discrimination  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  Further,  it 
was  hoped  that,  Uirough  further  trade 
llberalizatioi.,  the  United  States  could 
improve  Its  balance -of -payments  posi- 
tion. The  Congress  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's arguments  and  granted  him 
sweeping  authority  to  negotiate  tariff 
reductions.  In  the  1962  act.  the  President 
was  permitted  to  cut  tariffs  by  50  percent 
and  was  provided  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  to  zero  on  products  in  wliich  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
had  an  overwhelming  interest.  The  Con- 
gress assumed  that  the  Common  Market 
and  other  Industrial  countries,  including 
Japan,  would  fully  reciprocate.  Indeed,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Congress,  it  was 
emphasized  that  reciprocity  was  to  l)e  the 
guiding  principle  for  U.S.  negotiators. 
The  Kennedy  round  lasted  5  long  years, 
during  which  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  experience  large  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  The  European  coun- 
tries— namely  France,  under  General  De 
Gaulle — put  additional  pressure  on  the 
dollar  by  large  purchases  of  gold.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  Government  began  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  American  capital  in- 
vestments abroad. 

The  Kennedy  round  was  completed  on 
June  30.  1967,  the  day  the  President's 
trade  agreement  authority  under  the 
1962  act  terminated.  Although  the  ex- 
change of  tariff  concessions  was  sub- 
stantial, the  Kermedy  round,  to  a  large 
degree,  failed  to  deal  with  two  principal 
areas  of  trade  relations:  U.S.  negotiators 
were  unable  to  change  the  growhig  pro- 
tectionist trend  in  the  European  agricul- 
turol  policies,  nor  was  there  any  success 
in  dealing  substantively  with  the  non- 
tariff-barrier  issues.  Since  the  results  of 
the  Kennedy  round  were  announced. 
Congress  was  beseiged  by  pleas  from 
many  basic  industries  for  relief  from 
burgeoning  imports.  These  pleas  were  not 
the  usual  handful  of  complaints  from 
smaller  industries  which  have  tradition- 
ally opposed  the  Uberal  trade  program. 
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The  complaints  came  from  large  indus- 
tries. lilcB  steel,  textiles,  shoes,  dairy, 
meat,  oil,  electronics,  and  chemicals.  The 
intensity  of  the  demands  by  these  indus- 
tries caught  the  executive  branch  and 
liie  Congress  by  surprise.  Only  5  years 
before,  many  of  these  groups  tiad  sup- 
ported the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Con- 
tinued balance-of-payments  crises  and 
moves  by  the  administration  to  control 
American  touri.st  expenditures  abroad 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  tiie  trade  debate 
which  began  to  rage  in  the  Congress. 
Mcanwliile.  imports  rose  rapidly  while 
export  growth  barely  Icept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  economy 

One  thing  was  clear — the  situation 
could  no  longer  be  characterized  simply 
by  free  trade  versus  protectionism. 
Large  American  industries  were  pointing 
out  that  the  United  States  did  not  re- 
ceive the  reciprocity  expected  from  for- 
eign countries.  Yet.  these  countries  en- 
couraged exports  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  pointed  out.  for  instance,  that 
Japan  maintains  over  90  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  items  of  export  interest  to 
the  United  States — to  say  nothing  of  Its 
restrictions  on  investment. 

The  Japanese  Government  also  pro- 
vides many  special  forms  of  export  in- 
surance, including  investment,  price, 
loan,  and  overseas  advertising  risks.  And 
exporters  are  permitted  to  reserve  up 
to  5  percent  of  their  export  proceeds  for 
foreign  market  development — which  is 
tax  deductible — even  if  not  spent.  Special 
depreciation  rates  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  granted  by  the  Ministry  for 
International  Trade  and  Industry  if  the 
enterprise  Is  concerned  with  export  pro- 
motion. 

The  Italian  Qovemment  rebates  to 
wool  textile  exporters  the  Integrated  rate 
of  the  general  turnover  tax.  In  addition, 
of  course,  Italian  exports — including  aU 
textiles — receive  a  rebate  of  the  transac- 
tions tax  in  the  amount  of  6  percent  of 
the  export  value  together  with  a  refund 
of  certain  manufacturing  taxes. 

American  agricultural  exports  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  Import  policies  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  We  all 
know  what  happened  to  our  chicken 
market  in  Europe  when  the  European 
Community  launched  its  variable  levies : 
Our  hard-won  market  disappeared.  The 
American  response  was  very  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  a  classic  example  of  too  little 
and  too  late.  If  we  had  told  the  Euro- 
peans In  no  imcertaln  terms  that  "for 
every  American  chicken  you  pluck,  we 
win  cut  off  a  Volkswagen  coming  into 
the  United  States."  they  would  have 
thought  twice  about  putting  on  the  vari- 
able levy.  Unfortunately,  this  country 
hemmed  and  hawed  until  the  Europeans 
were  convinced  we  would  not  act  to  harm 
their  exports  substantially.  This  was  a 
rase  where  our  political  goals  of  friend- 
slilp  and  European  unity  overwhelmed 
our  own  economic  self-interest.  Now  we 
find  that  our  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and 
barliO'  exports  to  the  European  Com- 
munity are  being  curtailed  by  the  grow- 
ing protectionism  inherent  in  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy. 

In  the  industrial  area,  Europeans  in- 
creased their  border  taxes  and  export  re- 
bates. This  they  were  able  to  do  under 


the  rules  of  the  GATT  negotiated  in 
1947.  Aa  you  recall,  we  had  a  $10  billion 
trade  surplus  then  and  we  were  trying 
to  put  more  dollars  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  abroad.  It  is  all  too  clear  that  In 
the  instance  of  tax  rules  in  the  GATT. 
we  agreed  too  quickly  to  rules  which  do 
not  Insure  reciprocity.  As  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  electronics  products  from  Ja- 
pan, Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  increased 
rapidly  during  the  1960'5.  our  industries 
pointed  out  that  Japan  in  particular  con- 
tinued a  rigid  system  of  control  over  im- 
ports and  investment.  Thus,  U.S.  pro- 
ducers were  denied  access  to  the  Ja- 
panese market.  The  reciprocity  which  we 
have  sought  In  our  trade  negotiations 
simply  has  not  come  about. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  failure  of  our 
negotiators  to  Insist  on  full  reciprocity 
and  the  failure  of  our  trading  partners 
to  extend  that  full  reciprocity  has  been 
due  to  the  continued  assumption  that  the 
economic  preponderance  of  the  United 
States  could  support  a  continuation  of 
the  economic  i  -Ucies  of  the  post-World 
War  n  period.  This  was  evidenced  in  the 
amendment  of  the  domestic  procedures 
under  which  industries  could  seek  relief 
from  injurious  Import  competition.  The 
tariff-adjustment  provisions  of  the  1962 
act  were  so  rigidly  drawn  that  no  indus- 
try was  successful  in  obtaining  relief  un- 
til just  the  past  year.  This  lack  of  relief 
to  domestic  Industries  increased  the 
pressures  for  restrictions  on  Imports.  I 
might  add.  it  also  increased  the  pres- 
sures on  the  Congress  for  legislation  to 
control  Imports  by  quantitative  limita- 
tions. 

To  a  large  degree,  our  trade  policy  has 
been  at  a  standstill  since  the  end  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  In  mld-1968,  the  execu- 
tive branch  reluctantly  recommended 
further  tariff-cutting  authority  but  made 
no  recommendation  for  emending  the 
tariff-adjustment  proN-lslons  in  order 
that  American  industries  could  obtain 
relief  from  injurious  import  competition. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  executive 
branch's  trade  proposals  but  was  to  take 
no  action  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

One  major  effort  of  the  present  admin- 
istration has  been  the  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  with  Japan  and  other 
major  textile  exporting  countries  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports Into  the  UiUted  States  at  reason- 
able levels.  As  you  know,  these  efforts 
have  not  as  yet  proved  successful. 

At  the  present  time,  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  directly  employs 
some  975.000  persons  and  the  apparel  in- 
diistry — vital  to  employment  of  minori- 
ties in  many  of  our  crowded  Inner  cities — 
hires  another  14  million  Americans.  It  Is 
these  two  important  industries  that  have 
suffered  during  the  delay  of  negotiations. 

Capital  expenditures  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  have  dropped  8  percent  in 
the  past  year — and  are  down  almost  $250 
million  since  1966. 

Total  employment  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  dropped  100.000  in  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year — the  lowest 
level  since  1966. 

Profits  in  the  textile  industrj'  declined 
44  percent  as  a  percentage  of  sales  from 


the  second  quarter  of  1969  to  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year;  and  fell  46  percent 
as  a  percentage  of  equity  during  the  same 
period. 

Profits  In  the  apparel  Industry  slipped 
32  percent  as  a  percentage  of  sales  from 
the  second  quarter  of  1969  to  the  cur- 
rent second  quarter  and  were  down  37 
percent  as  a  percentage  of  equity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  produc- 
tion index  for  apparel  products  in  July 
dropped  7  percent  from  the  1969  level. 
Its  average  index  for  the  May-July  1970 
period  was  the  lowest  since  October  1964. 
Unfilled  orders  tor  cotton,  wool,  and 
marmiade  fiber  woven  gray  goods  at  the 
end  of  August  1970  were  19  percent  less 
than  August  1969. 

Inventories  of  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  woven  gray  goods  were  23 
percent  higher  at  the  end  of  August  1970 
than  in  August  1969. 

Textile  and  apparel  Imports  made  from 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers  con- 
tinued to  climb  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1970.  Our  trade  deficit  in  these  prod- 
ucts— which  was  $500  million  in  1966 
and  $1  billion  in  1969 — is  expected  to 
exceed  $1.2  bUllon  in  1970.  The  heaviest 
influx,  as  most  of  us  know,  has  been  in 
the  area  of  manmade  fiber  products. 

After  the  President  submitted  a  trade 
proposal  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  extensive  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

Our  hearings  encompassed  some  16 
volimies  and  included  petitions  by  over 
70  Industries  for  import  quotas.  More- 
over, many  of  the  major  organizatons 
Joined  domestic  producers  in  requests  for 
restraints  on  imports.  The  committee, 
of  course,  also  received  the  views  of  thase 
who  oppose  any  change  in  existing  krsde 
policy,  and  who  emphasized  the  need  to 
recognize  the  contribution  that  past 
trade  policies  have  made  to  this  coimtry 
and  our  major  trading  partners. 

Let  us  examine  the  choices  that  were 
before  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  received: 

First,  we  could  have  simply  given  the 
executive  another  carte  blanche  nego- 
tiating authority,  another  opportunity  to 
achieve  reciprocity,  without  safeguarding 
the  interest  of  American  industry  and 
labor  in  any  meaningful  way; 

Second,  we  could  have  conceded  to  the 
demands  of  70  Industries,  plus  American 
labor  for  Import  quotas  on  a  host  of  im- 
ported products: 

Third,  we  could  have  raised  tariffs  as 
we  did  In  1930  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act:  or 

Fourth,  we  could  have  provided  a  mod- 
erate degree  for  protection  for  outstand- 
ing problems  and  criteria  for  relief  for 
other  Industries  if  they  were  foimd  to  be 
injured  by  Import  competition,  while  at 
the  same  time  showing  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  were  still  interested  In 
reciprocity.  If  they  are. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  basically  taken  the  fourth  option.  It 
proposes  some  temporary  restraints  on 
imports  of  footwear  and  textile  products. 
which  could  be  superseded  by  voluntary 
agreements  on  the  i>art  of  textile  and 
shoe  exporting  countries.  We  do  not  feel 
this  is  too  much  to  ask  for  all  we  have 
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done  for  Europe  and  Japan  when  they 
were  In  difficulties,  and  in  the  light  of 
their  own  protective  devices  against  pre- 
cisely those  industries  which  are  bear- 
ing the  major  brunt  of  foreign  competi- 
tion here  in  America. 

Wc  also  propose  revising  our  unfair 
trade  practice  statutes  so  foreign  coun- 
tries cannot  dump  their  wares  on  our 
market  with  impunity.  We  have  mod- 
ernized our  escape  clause  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  to  give  in- 
jured parties  a  fair  chance  to  gain  some 
relief.  We  propose  giving  the  President 
some  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  which  we 
expect  would  be  mainly  used  to  offset 
whatever  restrictions  the  President  finds 
necessary  to  protect  injured  domestic  in- 
dustries. And,  to  aid  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  have  approved  an  export  tax 
incentive  which,  I  might  add,  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Treasury  Department  as  a 
response  to  the  export  tax  incentives  em- 
ployed by  our  foreign  trading  partners. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  bill  is 
another  Smoot-Hawley:  that  foreign 
countries  wiU  retaliate  against  Ameri- 
can exports.  Frankly.  I  l)elleve  that  those 
groups  which  are  spouting  this  reaction 
are  speaking  emotionally  to  protect  their 
import  Interests  and  not  realistically. 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
textile  imports  will  have  no  significant 
effect  on  consumer  prices.  While  import 
legislation  should  slow  this  rapid  rise  it 
will  not  prohibit  large  volumes  of  imports 
from  textile  producing  nations  around 
the  world. 

Prices  are  affected  by  many  factors 
from  day  to  day — including  the  general 
business  cycle,  defiatlonary  or  inflation- 
ary Government  monetary  policy,  shifts 
in  consumer  tastes,  and  other  factors. 

The  textile  quota  pro%'lsions  of  the 
pending  trade  bill  ere  so  generous  that 
the  present  product  mix  of  the  tremen- 
dously wide  variety  of  styles  and  fash- 
ions of  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
clothing  in  low,  medium,  and  higher 
priced  brackets  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able at  the  retail  counter. 

Actually,  the  maintenance  of  a  highly 
competitive,  expanding  domestic  tex- 
tile-apparel Industry  is  the  consumer's 
best  assurance  that  he  or  she  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  quality  textiles  at  rea- 
sonal)le  prices.  When  any  segment  or 
large  part  of  that  market  falls  under  for- 
eign domination,  the  competitive  influ- 
ence on  prices  can  be  loet.  A  good  exam- 
pie  of  the  latter  Is  silk.  Japan  and  Italy 
dominate  the  world's  silk-textile  pro- 
duction. And,  as  a  result,  since  1980,  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  silk  textiles  has 
Increased  some  89  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  the  price  of  all  textile 
producta — operatlitg  In  the  competitive 
VS.  market — have  increased  only  1  per- 
cent and  the  combined  textile  and  ap- 
parel index  la  up  about  9  percent. 

There  has  been  talk,  of  course,  that 
If  the  United  States  limits  Importation 
of  textiles  and  apparel  from  other  na- 
tions, they  will  retaliate  against  our 
agriculture  exports. 

Let  Us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
case  of  Japan.  Can  Japan  afford  to  re- 
taliate against  American  exports  of  soy- 
beans or  cotton  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
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that  It  is  totally  deficient  in  production 
of  these  commodities,  which  it  needs  to 
feed  and  clothe  its  population?  Japan 
buys  our  soybeans,  according  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald K.  Home,  Jr.,  former  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
because  Japan  needs  them  vitally.  She 
already  buys  most  of  Clilna's  exportable 
soybean  supply — and  there  is  no  practi- 
cal outlook  for  much  increase  in  that 
supply.  In  1969,  the  world  exports  of 
soybeans  came  from  the  following  coun- 
tries: United  States,  311.1  million  bush- 
els; mainland  China,  18.2  million  bush- 
els; Brazil,  11.4  million  bushels;  and  all 
other  countries,  1.7  million  bushels. 

Dr.  Home  has  pointed  out  that  since 
1958  there  has  t>een  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  China's  soybean  acreage  in  com- 
pliance with  the  regime's  general  policy 
to  convert  land  from  low-yielding  crops 
to  high-yielding  ones.  And  soytiean  pro- 
duction is  considered  a  low-yielding 
crop. 

There  are.  of  cour:  .  many  cotton-pro- 
ducing coimtries — and  Japan  is  our 
greatest  cotton  export  market.  Our  cot- 
ton Industry  does  not,  however,  expect 
retaliation.  It  does  not  t>elieve  retaliation 
will  come  from  Individual  Japanese  busi- 
ness firms.  Quite  sensibly,  the  Japanese 
buy  their  cotton  where  they  can  get  the 
best  deal.  For  example,  they  purchase 
about  one-half  of  Mexico's  export  cot- 
ton year  after  year —  although  they  sell 
virtually  no  textiles  to  Mexico.  Last  year, 
in  fact,  Japan  bought  more  cotton  from 
Mexico  than  from  the  United  States. 

Altogether,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
Japan  will  retaliate  against  our  agricul- 
tural crops.  After  all,  Japan  exports 
over  30  percent  of  its  total  exports  to 
the  U.S.  market,  and  It  would  stand  to 
lose  far  more  than  the  United  States  by 
engaging  in  retaliation.  We  import  al- 
most $2  billion  more  from  Japan  than 
we  export  to  Japan.  Why  would  they 
lose  that  business? 

Now,  the  European  coimtries  are 
threatening  to  put  a  tax  on  soybeans, 
but  they  have  been  threatening  that  for 
a  long  time.  They  may  use  this  bill  as 
an  excuse  to  do  Uils — if  they  do,  it  will 
be  an  Irrational  act  because  Europe  has 
far  more  to  lose  than  it  could  possibly 
gain  In  a  trade  war  with  the  United 
States.  Have  you  noticed  how  many 
Volkswagen  beetles  there  are  on  the  road 
in  the  United  States?  There  are  not  too 
many  Fords  or  Chevys  picking  their  way 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  or  Rome.  I 
am  sure  that  Henry  Ford  and  General 
Motors  would  not  mind  if  we  establish- 
ed a  "variable  levy"  on  Imported  cars,  or 
a  rood  tax  on  cars  with  engine  cylinders 
exactly  the  same  size  as  Volkswagen — 
that  would  be  reciprocity  according  to 
the  way  the  Eurc^jeans  play  the  game. 
The  Europeans  have  a  lot  more  at  stake. 
We  still  have  six  divisions  of  American 
boys  over  there  to  protect  them  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  us  in  budget  and  bel- 
ance-of-payments  terms.  Over  50  Sena- 
tors have  cosponsored  a  resolution  In- 
troduced by  Senator  MANsFm.D  to  pull 
some  of  our  boys  back.  If  they  want  to 
retaliate,  I  think  that  resolution  would 
pass  both  Houses  in  3  days  and  the  boys 
would  be  coming  home.  It  has  been  25 
years  now  that  we  have  been  protecting 


them.  Now  it  Is  time  they  did  something 
for  the  free  world  for  a  change. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  this  leg- 
islation will  become  law — I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
think  the  days  for  unlimited  open-door 
one-way  free  trade  are  over.  We  must 
restore  balance  and  reciprocity  in  our 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  coim- 
tries and  this  bill  is  a  start. 

Mr.  ICHOHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman    ield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  outstand- 
ing stieecb  he  has  just  made. 

As  slated,  he  rejects  the  contention 
that  this  bill  rejects  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  I  certainly  want  to  concur  In 
that  evaluation. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  provisions  of  tills  bill  are  veri- 
flexible,  giving  the  President,  the  Execu- 
tive, discretionary  authority  rather  than 
mandating  him  to  take  such  action? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  More  so  than  any  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  read  and  study. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  critics  to 
tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  think 
they  have  just  been  reading  and  looking 
at  their  prejudices  rather  than  looking  at 
and  reading  what  the  facts  of  the  bill  are. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HSt.  18970  and  especially  in 
favor  of  title  II  of  the  bill  providing 
quota  limitations  on  imports  of  textile 
and  footwear  articles.  My  district  has  a 
large  number  of  garment  and  shoe  fac- 
tories proridlng  emplojmient  for  Uiou- 
sands  of  my  constituents  and  hardly  a 
day  passes  without  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter advising  me  of  a  further  layoff  of 
workers  or  the  closing  of  a  plant  due  to 
the  Inability  to  find  a  market  for  gar- 
ment and  footwear  production,  the  mar- 
kets having  been  swamped  with  the 
Import  of  cheaper  foreign-made  articles. 
I  concur  with  the  finding  of  the  distin- 
guished Comjnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  these  temporary  measures  are 
abolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  textile  and  footwear  indus- 
tries which  provide  jobs  for  more  than 
2*^  million  American  workers. 

Mr.  Chalrmon.  I  reject  the  contention 
that  this  Is  a  return  to  American  eco- 
nomic Isolation.  It  is  axiomatic  that  if 
another  rmtlon  can  produce  article  A 
more  efSciently  or  at  less  cost  than  this 
Nation  and  we  can  produce  article  B 
more  efficiently  or  at  less  cost,  we  should 
produce  article  B  and  the  other  nation 
should  produce  article  A.  Both  nations 
will  benefit  from  the  resulting  trade.  We, 
who  support  this  measure  are  not  reject- 
ing the  principle  of  free  trade.  Instead 
we  ore  recognizing  the  fact  that  trade  is 
a  two-way  street:  that  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  followed  by  this  country 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  have  final- 
ly pushed  American  industry  up  against 
the  wall.  These  policies  have  placed 
American  industry  at  a  serious  trade  dis- 
advantage. Foreign-based  Industries  not 
only  have  the  advantage  of  lower  labor 
costs  but  they  also  have  the  advantage 
of  lower  taxes.  In  addition,  many  nations 
subsidize  their  exporting  industries  Uke 
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Japan,  for  example,  which  pet-miu  .spe- 
cial depreciation  allowances  for  assets 
used  in  export  production.  Other  nations 
provide  tax  exemption  for  exporting  In- 
dustries while  we  ol>serve  this  nation 
actively  encouraging  American  com- 
panies to  locale  their  plants  abroad  by 
establishing  programs  to  Insure  the  com- 
pany against  ex-appropriation  and  other 
hazards.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  so  many 
American  companies  have  chosen  to  re- 
locate their  production  plants  abroad? 

In  the  past  5  years  Imports  of  foot- 
wear have  Increased  from  96  million 
pairs  to  202  million  pairs.  Domestic  pro- 
duction declined  from  642  million  pairs 
in  1968  to  581  million  pairs  In  1969,  The 
8ituatl(»i  is  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  in 
the  textile  field.  For  example,  there  were 
501,000  dozens  of  sweaters  imported  In 
1965.  In  1969  there  were  6,974,000  dozens 
Imported.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
plants  are  being  closed  and  work  forces 
are  being  reduced? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  very  flexible.  The  legisla- 
tion, should  not  be  viewed  as  establishing 
a  policy  of  protectionism  but  as  an 
honest  effort  to  face  up  to  some  very 
hard  facta.  The  President  must  be  given 
the  discretionary  authority  contained  In 
this  legislation  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  save  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
American  workers. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  oon- 
■ome  tot  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Chamserlaih). 
/  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  would  like  .o  address  myself  to  one  area 
of  U.8.  trade  which  is  dealt  with  only 
indirectly  in  H.R.  18970.  but  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  closely  watched  by  the 
OoDgress.  I  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
United  States-Canadlar  Automotive 
Products  Agreement.  HR.  18970,  the 
Tirmde  Act  of  1970,  would  amend  the 
Aatotnotlve  Products  Trade  Act  by  re- 
newing the  trai^tlor'tl  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  firms  and  workers  which  ex- 
phred  on  June  30.  1968.  H.R.  18970  would 
also  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  such  adjustment  a.ssistance  to 
firms  and  groups  of  workers  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  o.oerations  of  the  agreement 
by  liberalizing  the  criteria  for  granting 
the  assistance  and  to  conform  it  to  the 
more  liberal  standards  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  as  would  be  amended  by 
HJl.  18970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reoueating  the  im- 
plementation of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Auto  Products  Agreement,  the 
Congress  was  given  certain  assurances 
as  to  mutually  beneficial  developments  in 
automotive  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  imder  the  agreement. 
Some  of  the  assurances,  such  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  have  been  realized. 
Automotive  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  increased.  Auto- 
motive production  in  Canada  has  in- 
creased. 

However,  tljf  substantial  export  sur- 
plus in  automoOve  trade  with  Canada 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  overall 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  has  turned 
into  a  substantial  deficit.  Moieorer,  the 
truisitlonal   restrictions   affecting   pro- 


ducUon  in  Canada  and  automotive  im- 
ports into  Canada  still  exist.  As  observed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  objective  of  the  agree- 
ment of  allowing  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine the  most  economic  pattern  of  in- 
vestment, production,  and  trade  has  not 
been  attained.  Market  forces  have  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  operate  freely. 

The  Canadian  requirement  of  the 
maintenance  of  production  to  sales  ratio 
for  U.S.  automotive  companies  produc- 
ing in  Canada,  in  general,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded and  the  continued  effect  of  the 
production  to  .sales  ratio  is  dlfBcult  to 
judge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  continued 
existence  of  this  requirement  does  af- 
fect the  management  of  the  automotive 
companies  in  their  production  and  mar- 
keting decisions. 

The  Canadian  "valued  added"  require- 
ment has  also  been  exceeded  In  actual 
practice.  However,  the  length  of  time 
that  U.S.  manufacturers  will  be  com- 
mitted to  maintain  an  agreed  upon 
"Canadian  content"  in  manufacturing  in 
Canada  is  all  too  unclear,  and  such  un- 
dertaking also  can  affect  the  freedom 
of  market  forces  to  operate. 

Finally,  the  failure  of  Canada  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  import  automobiles 
from  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
the  special  requirements  on  the  impor- 
tation of  original  equipment  components 
and  parts,  as  well  as  the  factors  men- 
tioned above,  have  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  price  differentials  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  differentials  be- 
tween prices  paid  for  automobiles  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined, the  higher  Canadian  price  con- 
tinues to  interfere  with  commercial  de- 
cisions, and  frustrates  the  objectives  of 
the  agreement.  As  you  will  find  on  page 
54  of  the  report: 

The  ooromKtee  notes  with  coocem  that 
flv6  years  ftfter  the  agreement  wa«  signed  the 
Canadian  duty  remains  virtually  unciianged 
and  Canadian  cltlsens  sUU  cannot  Import 
automobUes  duty-free  from  tlie  Umted 
States,  although  there  Is  no  such  restriction 
on  Imports  from  Canada.  This  Canadian  re- 
strlcUon  and  other  conditions  frustrate  the 
achievement  or  the  free-trade  objectives  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  and  until  our 
Government  representatives  firmly  insist 
that  the  Canadians  live  up  to  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
agreement.  Canada  will  continue  the 
transitional  restrictions  on  automotive 
trade  to  the  long  run  detriment  of  pro- 
ducing Interests  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  yet  another  example  of  foreign 
countries  making  progress  so  slowly  In 
removing  restrictions  and  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  international  agreements 
that  the  progress  Is  barely  perceptible. 
Such  a  lack  of  action  completely  denies 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  goodwill  that 
give  such  agreements  validity.  It  Is  time 
that  the  validity  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  be  es- 
tablished. If  Canada  does  not  take  con- 
crete steps  to  provide  full  and  complete 
reciprocity  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  as  contemplated  in  the 
automotive  agreement,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  repeal  the  Au- 
tomotive Products  Trade  Act  and  thereby 


terminate  the  agreement.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  demands  the  very  close  surveil- 
lance of  the  next  Congress. 

Turning  to  the  broader  provisions  of 
the  bui  before  us  today,  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970,  has  as  its  main  goal  free  and  fair 
trade.  In  view  of  current  international 
economic  conditions  and  attitudes,  how- 
ever. It  has  become  disturbingly  appar- 
ent that  free  trade  does  not  always  mean 
fair  trade.  This  bill  consequently  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  both  raise  as 
well  as  lower  trade  barriers  depending 
upon  the  products  and  the  particular 
imports  Involved. 

Among  the  provisions  of  H.R.  18970  are 
the  Presidents  requests  for  the  extension 
of  tariff-cutting  authority,  the  repeal  of 
the  American  selling  price  system  of  cal- 
culating duties  on  certain  chemical  im- 
ports: the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation— DISC— proposal  providins 
for  advantages  to  American  export  firms; 
and  liberalized  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  for  firms  and  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  rising  Imports.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
agreemenu  with  certain  countries  to 
limit  their  textile  and  footwear  exports, 
quotas  would  be  established  holding  such 
imports  to  the  average  level  for  the  years 
1967  through  1969.  The  President  also 
would  be  authorized  to  impose  import  re- 
strictions on  other  products  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  causing  serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  Industry. 

The  international  trade  picture  has 
undergone  some  dramatic  changes  not 
only  since  the  early  postwar  years  but 
particularly  in  the  last  6  years  as  well. 
The  factors  at  work  here  are  indeed 
many  and  most  complex.  Nonetheless,  it 
Is  clear  that  policies  appropriate  to  one 
period  must  be  reexamined  in  the  light 
of  new  conditions  particularly  if  greater 
International  cooperation  toward  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  are  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  committee  on  page  9  of  its  report 
accompanying  this  bill  states  this  con- 
cern, which  I  share,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  bcUeves  that  the  United 
SUtes  economy  and  the  world  economy  In 
general,  have  lieen  well  served  by  the  leader- 
ship exerted  by  the  United  States  In  ex- 
panding world  trade.  The  preponderance  of 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States 
afforded  this  country  the  opportunity  to 
exert  such  leadership  in  the  anticipation  that 
other  countries  would  follow.  However,  the 
hope  that  other  countries  would  move  to- 
ward greater  access  to  their  own  market  has 
been  reallMd  all  too  infrequently. 

The  stake  that  this  country  has  in  ex- 
panded world  trade  u.  of  course,  stUl  im- 
portant. The  Interest  of  many  other  coun- 
tries In  expanded  world  trade  is  even  greater. 
The  time  has  come  for  other  countrlefl  to 
realize  that  the  United  States  alone  can  not 
accept  all  of  the  surplus  production  stem- 
ming from  Increased  productivity  abroad. 
Other  Industrialized  countries  must  move 
more  rapidly  to  open  their  markets,  not  only 
to  competitive  products  of  other  Industrial- 
ized countries,  but  also  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries. 

The  United  States  remains  the  most  acces- 
sible market  to  the  effort  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Despite  the  claims  of  otu-  trade  part- 
ners. United  SUtes  duUes.  subject  to  con- 
tinued reductions  under  the  trade  agree- 
menu program,  are  at  the  lowest  overage 
level  of  any  major  industrialised  country. 
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As  I  have  Indicated,  H.R.  18970  seeks 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  facets  of  the 
current  world  trade  situation  that  are 
of  concern  to  us  Involving  potentially 
many  different  products  and  many  dif- 
ferent coimtrles.  It  Is  no  secret,  however, 
that  the  final  character  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
failure  of  the  Japanese  to  agree  to  volim- 
tary  limits  on  their  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

This  concern  is  prompted  particularly 
by  the  tremendous  jump  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  manmade  fiber  prod- 
ucts of  from  163  minion  square  yards  In 
1964  to  more  than  585  million  square 
yards  in  1969.  This  has  occurred  during 
a  time  when  our  trade  balance  with  Ja- 
pan has  gone  from  a  $241  million  surplus 
in  1965  to  a  $1.4  bUllon  deflclt  in  1969. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors 
which  severely  question  the  fairness  of 
the  present  position  of  Japanese  trade 
policy.  For  example: 

The  average  wage  of  American  textile 
workers  presently  Is  about  $2.40  an  hour 
while  his  Japanese  counterpart  earns 
somewhere  between  50  and  75  cents  an 
hour. 

The  United  States  provides  a  matttet 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  all  Japa- 
nese textile  exports  yet  European  Com- 
munity countries  account  for  only  about 
5  percent  due  to  Japanese  trade  barriers. 

Japan  maintains  quotas  on  more  com- 
modities than  any  other  developed  coim- 
try  In  the  free  world.  Our  Government 
has  repeatedly  sought  on  agreement  witii 
the  Japanese  to  abolish  import  quotas  on 
some  100  products.  Any  progress  In  this 
direction  has  been  meager. 

While  there  are  few  restrictions  on 
foreign  Investment  In  American  busi- 
nesses, Japan  prohibits  such  Investment 
in  a  long  list  of  its  own  Industries  and 
sharply  restricts  It  with  regard  to  many 
others. 

Nor  Is  concern  for  the  fairness  of  Japa- 
nese trade  policy  limited  to  textiles.  The 
recent  action  by  the  administration  pro- 
testing the  sale  of  Japanese-made  tele- 
vision sets  in  this  coimtry  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  charged  to  Japanese 
consumers  Is  but  a  further  example  of 
the  type  of  practice  that  totally  distorts 
the  meaning  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle  tmdoubtedly  has  been  brought 
about  by  many  factors.  However,  I  do 
not  feel  that  It  Is  Inappropriate  to  re- 
mind our  Japanese  trading  partners 
that  no  small  part  of  their  success  Is  due 
to  the  more  than  $4  billion  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  made  availa- 
ble in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  to  stimu- 
late the  Japanese  recovery  since  1946. 
Nor  do  I  feel  It  Inappropriate  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  addition,  our 
American  taxpayers  have  also  borne  the 
cost  of  providing  national  security  for 
Japan  under  the  umbrella  of  the  U.S. 
military  presence  In  the  Par  East.  Fur- 
ther, the  United  States  has  provided,  in 
a  large  measure,  the  market  that  has 
made  this  economic  miracle  possible.  For 
all  this  effort.  It  Is  Indeed  discouraging 
that  we  have  not  had  a  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  in  the  tiegotiation  of  volun- 
tary trade  agreements  with  Japan.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  bill  would  not  be  con- 


sidered by  the  Congress  today  bad  the 
Japanese  not  so  adamantly  resisted  any 
voluntary  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
stand  by  while  this  Nation's  free  trade 
policies  are  taken  advantage  of,  while 
one  after  another  of  our  markets  Is 
taken  over,  and  while  more  and  more 
American  businesses  and  Jobs  are  ex- 
ported abroad. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  not  the 
shrlU,  rigid  measure  that  It  has  been 
painted  in  some  quarters.  It  combines 
fiexibility  with  firmness.  It  makes  clear 
that  what  we  want  most  of  all  are  volun- 
tary trade  agreements  and  not  legisla- 
tive tariff  and  quota  regulations.  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied  with  this  bill,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  is  completely  satisfied  with  this  blO. 
While  I  regret  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary.  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  the  actions  of  some  of  our  trading 
partners  have  left  us  with  little  or  no 
alternative. 

It  Is  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
reluctance  that  I  support  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corhan>,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  DISC 
proposal  and  how  It  will  apply  to  the 
motion  picture  industry.  First,  if  a  do- 
mestic motion  picttire  company  sets  up  a 
DISC  and  the  DISC  leases  a  film  pro- 
duced by  the  parent  company  In  the 
United  States  to  exhibitors  in  a  foreign 
country,  will  the  film  be  export  property 
and  will  the  Income  of  the  DISC  from 
the  foreign  lease  be  entitled  to  tax  de- 
ferral? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  U  "Tes."  A 
motion  picttire  film  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  a  domestic  company 
and  then  leased  for  showing  abroad  by 
a  DISC  generally  would  constitute  ex- 
port property  and  the  income  received  by 
the  DISC  from  leasing  the  film  to  exhib- 
itors In  foreign  countries  would  qualify 
for  tax  deferral. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  opposed  to  H  Ji.  18970  because 
I  am  fearful  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
would  result  in  unfavorable  counterac- 
tions by  other  nations  involving  retalia- 
tory quota  and  tariff  barriers  which  in 
the  long  run  would  be  harmful  to  our 
domestic  economy  and  international 
trade.  America  has  the  greatest  potential 
In  the  world  as  a  trading  nation  and  we 
must  continue  our  all-out  efforts  to  keep 
trade  barriers  down. 

I  do.  however,  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  bargaining  with  other  nations  to 
bring  about  a  more  favorable  economic 
climate  for  our  domestic  industries,  al- 
though unfortunately,  this  Is  not  always 
the  result.  I  am,  nevertheless,  particu- 
larly concerned  about  such  restrictive 
and  inflexible  provisions  In  the  bill  as 
those  concemliig  the  textiles  and  shoes. 

But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  my  support 


for  the  features  of  the  bill  which  give 
some  consideration  to  International  In- 
dustries such  as  the  film  Industry  which 
has  been  suffering  so  seriously  the  past 
few  years.  Section  402  of  the  pending 
bill — dealing  with  domestic  international 
sales  corporations — would  give  some  ad- 
vantage to  industries  involved  in  inter- 
national production  and  would  create 
incentives  for  them  to  Increase  their 
domestic  fllm  production.  This  is  a  fea- 
ture that  I  have  spent  some  effort  push- 
ing and  promulgating  In  tire  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  chairman  say 
that  the  tax  benefits  available  to  export- 
ers will  aI.so  be  available  to  the  motion 
picture  Industry  because  they  have  quite 
a  serious  problem  in  Los  Angeles,  partic- 
ularly Insofar  as  nmaway  films  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  It  is  very  vital  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation's  very  Important,  but 
seriously  crippled  film  Industry  that  the 
Incentives  as  represented  in  section  402 
of  this  bill  be  made  available  to  this  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  for  a  moment.  When  a  film  Is  pro- 
duced. I'  is  of  course  Intended  for  show- 
ing in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  A  company  does  not 
normally  produce  some  fllfna  for  show- 
ing in  the  Uruted  States  and  others  for 
showing  outside  the  United  States.  Is 
It  true  that  under  the  bill  a  fllm  which 
is  made  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
showing  will  qualify  as  export  property 
as  long  as  in  the  hands  of  the  DISC  it — 
or  prints  of  It — is  held  primarily  for  for- 
eign rather  than  domestic  showing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  have  one  further 
question  on  the  application  of  the  term 
"export  property"  to  motion  picture 
films.  A  motion  picture  fllm  produced  in 
the  United  States  may  be  shown  In  a 
foreign  country  from  a  positive  print  or 
duplicate  negative  made  In  the  foreign 
country  rather  than  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign-made  positive  prints  or 
duplicate  negatives  are  sometimes  used 
for  foreign  exhibition  of  a  fllm  because 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries  so  require. 
The  fllm  itself,  of  course,  from  which  the 
foreign  positive  print  or  duplicate  nega- 
tive Is  made  will  still  have  been  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Would  a  foreign- 
made  positive  print  or  duplicate  nega- 
tive made  from  a  film  proiduced  In  the 
united  States  constitute  export  property 
as  the  term  Is  used  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUXS.  It  would  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  bill  it  Is  intended 
that  a  DISC  be  allowed  to  perform  inci- 
dental assembly  operations  in  confiectlon 
with  the  products  it  exports.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  DISC  may  not  engage  in 
manufacturing  activities  with  respect  to 
the  products.  It  is  possible  to  view  the 
production  of  positive  film  prints  or 
duplicate  negatives  by  a  DISC  as  manu- 
facturing rather  than  assembly.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  however,  that  where  because 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  require  the 
prints  of  films  which  are  shown  there  to 
be  fnade  In  that  coimtry,  then  the  ac- 
tivity by  the  DISC  would  be  treated 
under  the  bill  as  an  incidental  assembly 
operation  by  it.  Accordingly,  this  activity 
would  not  prevent  a  fllm  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  quaUfy- 
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ing  as  export  property.  This  would  not  be 
the  result,  of  course,  if  the  value  added  to 
the  print  or  negative  by  reason  of  the 
DISC'S  activities  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  cost  of  the  print 
or  negative,  since  in  that  case  the  activi- 
ties would  be  considered  manufacturing. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  now  want  to  ask 
about  the  lending  authority  of  a  DISC. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  DISC  can 
use  its  income  to  malce  loan^,  so-called 
producer's  loans,  to  its  parent  company 
or  to  an  unrelated  domestic  company  for 
the  purpose  of  flnancmg  the  production 
or  manufacture  of  new  export  products. 
In  otiier  words,  a  DISC  can  make  loans 
to  a  domestic  motion  picture  company  to 
finance  the  production  of  additional 
Sims.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILL8.  Assuming  the  other  re- 
quirements regarding  producer's  loans 
are  met,  a  DISC  would  be  permitted  to 
loan  its  tax  deferred  profits  to  a  do- 
mestic motion  picture  company  for  the 
purimse  of  financing  the  production  of 
additional  films  as  long  as  the  amount 
loaned  to  Uie  motion  picture  company 
did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  its  assets 
which  are  considered  under  the  bill  to  be 
export  related. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  To  continue  for  a 
moment  on  the  subject  of  loans  t>y  a 
DISC,  in  the  motion  picture  industry  !t 
frequently  happens  that  the  production 
of  a  film  is  a  joint  undertaking  involv- 
ing two  or  more  companies.  One  of  the 
companies  involved  nmy  be  the  actual 
production  entity  and  another  may  be 
responHible  for  the  financing  and  dis- 
tribution arrangements.  The  exact  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  between  the 
companies  of  course  depends  on  the 
actual  agreement  between  them,  but  in 
any  case  each  one  performs  functions 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  release  of  a  film.  Where  more 
than  one  company  is  involved  in  the 
production  of  export  property,  as  In  the 
example  I  have  just  described,  could  a 
producer's  loan  be  made  either  to  any  one 
of  them  separately  or  to  all  of  th^an 
jointly? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  believe  the  type 
of  joint  venture  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind  would  be  one  which  itself  would 
have  export  related  assets  so  as  to  permit 
a  DISC  to  make  a  producer's  loan  to  It. 
In  addition,  a  DISC  could  not  make  a 
producer's  loan  to  a  company  involved 
only  in  the  financing  or  distribution  of 
a  motion  picture  film  since  under  the 
bill  a  loan  can  only  be  made  to  a  person 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  pro- 
duction of  export  property.  A  producer's 
loan,  of  course,  could  be  made  to  the 
production  company  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  its  sissets  which  are  con- 
.sidered  export  related,  and  under  the 
bill  that  production  company  would  be 
permitted  to  loan  the  amoimt  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  DISC  to  another  produc- 
tion company  or  financing  company. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  is  an  additional 
point  I  would  like  to  raise  on  the  subject 
of  loans  by  a  DISC.  The  bill  contains 
a  formula  which  determines  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  loan  which  a  DISC 
can  make  to  a  borrower  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  motion 
pictures  or  other  export  property. 
According  to  this  formula,  one  looks  to 


the  borrower's  receipts  arising  from  the 
sale  of  export  property  during  a  3-year 
period  beginning  in  1971.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  drafting  this  provision  we 
bad  in  mind  that  during  this  3-year 
period  one  would  look  to  receipts  of  the 
borrower  not  only  from  the  sale  of  export 
property,  but  also  from  the  lease  or  rental 
of  export  property.  The  bill  refers  only 
to  "the  sale  of  export  property."  but  I 
believe  this  should  be  read  as  "the  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  of  export  property." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Although  the  formula  in 
the  bill  to  which  the  gentleman  referred 
only  specifies  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
export  property,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
intended  to  also  include  receipts  from 
the  lease  or  rental  of  export  property. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  now  like  to 
focus  for  a  moment  upon  the  production 
company  which  is  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tual making  of  the  film.  Film  production 
is  often  Intermittent  in  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, there  may  be  a  span  of  time  while 
the  company  is  preparing  or  developing 
its  next  production,  or  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  may  elapse  while  its  current 
production  is  readied  for  final  distribu- 
tion. One  of  tiie  requirements  in  this  bill 
is  that  a  domestic  company  must  be  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  or  produc- 
tion of  export  property  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  producer's  loan.  I  do  not  think  this 
bill  Intended  to  disqualify  such  a  pro- 
duction company  frojn  receiving  a  pro- 
ducer's loan.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
final  question  about  the  amount  of  the 
producer's  loan  which  the  DISC  can 
make  to  a  domestic  producer.  The  bill 
provides  a  formula  for  determining  the 
maximum  loan  which  a  DISC  con  make 
to  a  producer.  One  element  in  this  for- 
mula Is  the  amount  of  the  export  prop- 
erty on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  mo- 
tion picture  producer  may  have  incurred 
substantial  expenses  In  the  making  of  a 
film  which  may  not  be  completed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year.  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  in- 
tend to  exclude  these  costs  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  allowable  producer's  loan 
for  that  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman   from    South   Carolina    (Mr. 

RlVEBSl. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  this  opportunity  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  important  legislation  and 
to  say  far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  any 
expertise  in  this  field  of  legislative  en- 
deavor. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  this  great  committee  for  the 
many  hours,  many  days,  many  weeks  and 
even  years  of  research  which  they  have 
put  into  this  vital  reciprocal  area.  Long 
before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  heard  about 
the  reciprocal  trade  proix>sals  of  the  late 
Cordell  Hull.  I  have  seen  It.  aa  Mac- 
Arthur  said,  "go  glimmering  and  disap- 
pearing." 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  my  business  is  military. 
I  want  you  to  just  listen  to  one  or  two 
thmgs.  The  great  textile  Industry  has 
done  much  for  the  people  who  wear  the 
unifoi-m  of  this  country. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  legislation 
which  in  many  cases  will  deteiTnlne  the 
future  course  of  .some  of  our  most  basic 
essentia)  job-producing  Industries.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  carefully  thought  out 
program,  a  plan  to  bring  our  outmoded 
trade  practices  up  to  date.  You  heai-d 
the  chairman  say  last  evening,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  that  we  are  3  years 
late  on  this.  President  Nixon  needed  this 
3  years  ago. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  thti 
great  committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  what  they  have  done.  This  is  not  a 
regional  bill,  although  the  future  eco- 
nomic life  of  many  regions  and  commu- 
nities is  dependent  upon  its  passage.  The 
bill  is  not  designed  to  help  one  industry 
or  any  narrow  segment  of  any  Industry. 

It  will  provide  the  broad  framework 
within  which  the  President  and  future 
Presidents  can  encourage  expanded  in- 
ternational trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  American  industrial  payroILs. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  bring  new 
strength  and  vitality  to  those  basic  man- 
ufacturing industries  which  historically 
have  been  the  foundation  for  our  high 
standard  of  living,  and  strong  national 
defense  policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  In  this  bill  to  see  that 
your  men,  who  wear  the  colors  of  your 
country,  have  the  best  training  and  are 
the  best-equipped  force  on  earth.  We 
have  just  that  today,  but  our  position 
will  be  difficult,  very  dlfllcult  to  sustain 
if  we  permit  low-wage  Imports  to  con- 
tinually chip  away  at  the  economic 
strength  of  our  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  have  helped  to  make  this 
country  strong. 

Now.  listen  to  what  I  iiave  to  tell  you. 
The  textile  industry  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Defense  Department  has  called  the 
textile  industi-y  second  only  to  steel  in 
military  importance,  and  rightly  so.  How 
many  of  you  or  how  many  Americans 
have  Uken  the  time  to  realize  that  the 
textile  industry  alone — and  this  Includes 
fibers  and  apparel,  supplies  more  than 
23,000  items  for  your  defense  forces?  This 
includes  individual  protection  in  the 
form  of  body  armor,  footwear,  helmet 
liners,  bedding,  tentage,  as  well  as  logis- 
tical support  with  paiachutes,  landing 
strips,  rope,  cordage,  and  countless  other 
items  which  come  from  the  great  textile 
industry. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
seen  a  tremendous  technological  advance 
in  this  industry  &s  well  as  other  indus- 
tries. These  advances  have  come  about 
because  scientific  research  has  t>een  ap- 
plied to  everything  around  us.  Including 
the  clothes  we  wear  and  the  fibers  we 
use  at  home  and  in  industry. 

Remember.  I  said  research.  As  civil- 
ians, we  enjoy  permanent  press  and 
warmer  clothes,  lighter  weight  clotiies. 
and  colorful  and  serviceable  new  fash- 
ions. In  the  military,  the  breakthroughs 
have  been  even  more  dramatic. 

We  should  reflect  just  for  a  moment 
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on  same  of  tbe  trul;  spectacular  con- 
tributions our  textile  Industry  has  made 
to  the  military.  These  accorapliihments 
have  not  been  easy.  They  have  come  as  a 
result  of  the  type  of  dedication  and  brain 
power  which  can  only  come  from  an 
American  Industry  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  its  Oovernment.  Credit  must  be 
given  to  the  research  and  development 
people  in  the  Defense  Department,  and 
to  this  Congress  for  its  wisdom  in  appro- 
priating sufBclent  money  for  research. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Oovernment  can 
succeed  only  if  we  know  we  can  draw  on 
the  research  skills  and  production  know- 
how  of  our  large  and  diverse  textile 
industry. 

In  the  area  of  personal  protection  for 
your  servicemen  alone  the  challenges 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U  have  been 
even  more  dramatic,  and  in  fact  even 
staggering.  We  have  had  to  find  new 
ways  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  against 
the  fragmentation  weapons,  small  arms 
fire,  antipersonnel  mines,  and  chemical 
warfare  agents,  biological  and  radiologi- 
cal agents,  flare  and  flash  fires,  thermal 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons,  flash  blind- 
ness, the  laser-ray  detection  and  protec- 
tion, in  all  types  of  climate  from  the 
frozen  Arctic  to  the  burning,  steaming, 
stinking  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

The  need  to  protect  the  individual 
from  all  of  these  contingencies  has 
brought  about  incredible  demands  for 
new  Bbers,  new  fabrics  and  new  tech- 
niques. 

Some  of  the  developments  in  the  area 
of  protecting  our  troops  from  Are  have 
been  particularly  significant,  because 
they  have  civilian  applications  as  well  as 
military. 

A  flame  resistant  fiber,  for  example, 
has  been  developed  for  the  uppers  of 
jungle  boots.  This  same  filler  has  a  great 
future  In  some  clothing  and  some  home 
furnishings.  The  fact  that  we  use  heli- 
copters as  mobile  armament  bases  in 
Vietnam  has  required  tliat  pilots  and 
other  crew  members  have  flame-resistant 
coveralls  In  case  of  crashes  or  flres.  The 
same  materials  employed  to  protect  our 
helicopter  crews  can  be  used  In  civilian 
industries  where  workers  are  exposed  to 
open  flames  or  highly  volatile  materials. 

Because  we  have  been  involved  in  a 
jungle  war,  in  Vietnam,  considerable  re- 
search has  been  done  on  combating 
mildew  and  rot.  This  research,  likewise 
will  have  a  great  civilian  spinoff. 

While  adding  to  the  protection  of  our 
foot  soldiers,  we  have  had  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  his  equipment.  Much  of  this 
has  been  done  with  new  fabrics  and  new 
processes.  The  weight  of  armored  Jack- 
ets, for  example,  was  substantially  re- 
duced by  proces^ng  nylon  fiber  Into  a 
needle-punched  felt. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  liter- 
ally hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Innova- 
tions which  have  resulted  from  the  work 
of  our  American  fit>er-textile-apparel  in- 
dusti-y. 

When  our  Armed  Forces  need  new 
fabrics  or  new  fibers,  they  cannot  turn, 
for  Instance,  to  the  Japanese.  What  do 
the  Japanese  care  about  our  soldiers — 
or  the  Koreans  or  the  Malaysians. 

They  look  to  the  2  Mi  million  loyal  and 
dedicated  Americans  employed  In  our 
own  textile  Industry. 


If  we  had  an  all-out  push  for  military 
textiles,  as  we  did  for  Vietnam  or  tbe 
Korean  war  when  our  textile  industry 
did  such  a  remarkable  job  of  filling  huge 
requirements,  I  am  not  sure  we  could  do 
the  job. 

.  In  1951,  our  Government  invited  bids 
for  9  million  yards  of  worsted  serge 
uniform  fabric.  At  that  time,  54  produc- 
ers bid  on  that  contract.  Of  those  54 
companies,  39  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  American  competitive  scene.  I 
wonder  where  we  would  turn  if  we  needed 
such  a  large  procurement  today?  It  is 
for  protection  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgla  said.  All  we  are 
doing  for  our  people  and  all  that  our 
people  are  asking  is  what  otiier  countries 
are  doing  for  their  people.  That  is  all. 
We  are  not  cutting  them  off.  We  want 
reciprocity  and  we  are  not  getting  it.  I 
am  talking  about  your  miUtarj-  now. 

Through  a  magnificent  effort,  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry  met  the  demands 
of  the  Vietnam  buildup  in  1966  without 
the  necessity  for  a  single  rated  order. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  textile  industry 
can  continue  to  meet  civilian  and  mili- 
tary needs  only  if  it  has  the  strength  and 
vitality  to  grow. 

Textile  imports  are  currently  entering 
this  country  at  an  all  time  annual  record 
rate  of  4.4  billion  square  yards.  At  the 
same  time,  employment  is  down  sharply, 
earnings  are  declining,  and  spending  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  Is  low. 

No  industrj'  can  face  the  future  with 
much  confidence  if  it  sees  nothing  but 
record  after  record  being  shattered  by 
imports  from  coimtries  which  pay  only  a 
fraction  of  our  wages,  and  less  than 
these,  in  our  way  of  life.  No  company  can 
spend  money  on  research  and  modern- 
ization and  new  processes  if  it  is  under 
constant  pressure  to  eke  out  a  small 
profit,  if  any  profit  at  all,  or  even  face 
losses,  as  our  textile  companies,  one  after 
the  other,  are  doing  today. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina, 
more  than  235,000  people  are  employed 
in  textile  mills  and  directly  related  ac- 
tivities. This  is  our  largest  and  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  payroll,  account- 
ing for  two-thirds  of  our  entire  Industrial 
wages.  But  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
latest  month  on  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, employment  in  textiles  alone  was 
down  6,300  from  August  of  1969.  Our 
State  simply  cannot  absorb  the  bnmt  of 
any  further  loss  of  jobs  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  low-wage  oriental  businesses  to 
come  into  our  coimtry.  Our  national  de- 
fense should  not  be  jeopardized  by  weak- 
ening one  of  our  most  essential  defense 
industries. 

We  have  a  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem here  at  home,  and  we  need  the  Trade 
Act  that  this  great  committee  has  given 
to  us.  I  am  sure  this  House  will  respond. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  your 
great  committee  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  his  fine 
and  persuasive  statement,  and  I  would 


like  to  associate  myself  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  RIVEIiS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  my  dear  friend  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made.  I  did  not  realize, 
until  you  made  your  statement,  how  de- 
pendent our  mUitary  services  are  on  our 
textile  industry.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
you  stated  that  next  to  steel,  the  textile 
industry  was  the  most  important  indus- 
tr>'  to  the  military.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  and  it  does  not 
become  law,  our  textile  industry  as  we 
know  it  today  will  be  in  serious  trouble 
and,  as  you  pointed  out,  plants  are  clos- 
ing by  the  himdreds.  Unemployment  is 
rising  by  the  thousands. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  will)  me 
when  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  tlie  mili- 
tary strength  of  this  country  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man Is  correct.  The  military  strength  of 
our  country  is  dependent  upon  the  bill. 
We  cannot  do  without  this  bill.  Com- 
pany after  company  is  folding  up.  We 
Just  do  not  have  the  goods.  The  capital 
Is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  inven- 
tories which  the  textile  industry  needs 
to  give  your  fighting  man  a  chance  to 
survive  in  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WisconsW.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  CoN«Bi.ti  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CON.^BLE  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
light  of  this  afternoon's  oratory,  and  in 
anticipation  of  what  is  yet  to  come.  I  feel 
a  little  Uke  the  lonely  girl  in  the  woods  in 
that  I  will  have  to  be  careful  about  what 
I  say. 

My  friend  and  leader,  tbe  genial  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  has  already  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  hyperbole  about  this  bill. 
That's  on  both  sides.  This  bill  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  national  calamity  if  It  passes, 
nor  are  great  Industries  tottering  on  the 
brink  if  it  does  not  pass. 

This  bill  has  a  great  many  provisions. 
Some  of  them  look  toward  a  more  liberal 
trade,  a  few  of  them,  and  some  of  them 
look  toward  a  restriction  of  trade.  In  this 
respect  It  is  like  most  of  the  other  legis- 
lation we  pass — a  mixed  bag. 

On  balance  it  is.  however.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  step  in  the  wrong  direction — and 
coll  that  hypertwie  if  you  please.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  taking  a  step  In 
the  wrong  direction.  While  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate disaster,  I  do  not  consider  it  the 
purpose  of  this  body  wittingly  to  move 
against  ttie  civilizing  force  of  a  Uberal 
and  extensive  trade  among  nations  and 
among  human  beings. 

I  understand  how  we  have  arrived  at 
tills  point.  I  think  there  are  two  big  rea- 
sons really.  First  of  all,  th:>rc  is  no  doubt 
that  our  trading  partners  have  not  been 
fair  with  lis  in  many  respects.  Japan  has 
been  described  as  the  most  closed  mar- 
ket in  the  free  world,  and  I  think  It  la. 
There  ar«  close  to  90  quantitative  restrlc- 
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Uona  on  the  kinds  of  exports  we  would 
like  to  send  to  Japan,  and  these  are  il- 
legal. These  quantitative  restrictions 
were  probably  justified  when  they  were 
imposed.  The  Japanese  had  a  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Since  that 
time  Japan  has  had  the  miracle  of  eco- 
nomic growth  far  beyond  other  nations 
of  the  free  world,  and  they  can  no  longer 
be  justified  in  continuing  these  quantita- 
tive restrictions. 

So  let  us  lay  to  rest  the  argument  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  bill  are  try- 
ing to  justify  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
country  in  a  restrictive  course.  The  is- 
sue is  not.  are  we  justified?  The  Lssue  is, 
what  is  our  national  interest? 

I  think  we  are  in  a  quite  similar  situa- 
tion to  our  course  in  Vietnam  in  this 
respect.  Personally.  I  think  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  we  would  be  justified  In  going 
after  the  Vietcong.  in  military  escala- 
tion, in  sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam. 
and  in  continuing,  in  short,  a  course 
which  we  have  now  long  considered  to  be 
no  longer  in  our  national  interest.  The 
fact  Is,  the  American  people  do  not  want 
further  escalation  in  Vietnam.  By  the 
some  token,  despite  the  justlflcation.  our 
national  interest  opposes  steps  which 
could  result  in  escalation  of  a  trade  war 
as  well. 

The  issue  then  is,  -What  Is  going  to 
be  the  best  for  this  country,"  not  "Have 
we  been  f  airl  y  treated  ? ' ' 

We  have  recourse  against  other  coim- 
tries  if  they  are  not  treating  us  properly 
or  fairly.  That  recourse  has  not  been 
used  by  the  Executive  during  recent 
years.  And  again  I  understand  how  this 
could  happen.  Inevitably  our  repreijenta- 
tlves  abroad  are  Interested  in  tranquil 
relations  with  other  coimtrles.  Unfortu- 
nately our  business  confidence  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  their  unwillingness 
to  Invoke  the  law  which  is  designed  to 
protect  our  commercial  interests  against 
such  unfair  practices  as  dumping,  and 
subsidized  Imports,  and  so  forth. 

So,  point  No.  1.  there  is  justlflcation 
for  this  bill,  for  being  angry  with  our 
trading  partners  where  they  have  not 
treated  us  fairly. 

Point  No.  2  is  one  I  have  already 
touched  on.  We  are  here  today  because 
the  Executive  has  not  used  the  tools  al- 
ready available  to  combat  the  tmfair 
trade  practices  which  do  exist. 

President  Nixon  during  recent  months 
has  been  using  adjustment  assistance. 
He  has  on  occasion  invoked  the  escape 
clause,  or  at  least  started  the  process. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  vigilant  and  vigor- 
ous Executive  to  take  a  lot  of  steam  out 
of  the  excuse  for  this  type  of  legislation 
So  we  are  at  this  point,  first,  because 
we  have  not  been  fairly  treated  in  some 
cases,  and.  second,  because  we  have  not 
used  the  existing  laws  available  to  the 
Executive  to  protect  our  own  people 
against  unfair  trade  practices. 

We  have  decided  in  this  bill  to  Invoke 
a  more  automatic,  eHective  protective  de- 
vice than  what  business  conceives  to  be 
available  in  American  law  at  the  present 
time. 

If  we  assume  that  protection  Is  neces- 
sary, I  sub^t  that  a  quota  approach  is 
the  worst  type  of  protection  to  use.  These 
are  times  when  our  economy  has  been 
superheated.  We  have  been  having  as  a 
result  a  serious  inflation  in  this  countiy 


There  are  those  who  use  statistics  to 
claim  that  something  which  will  reduce 
the  supply  of  goods  in  this  coimtry  will 
not  have  an  Impact  on  price.  I  believe 
that  is  patently  Incorrect.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  one  can  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  other  words.  If  we 
cut  down  on  the  supply  of  goods  avail- 
able, it  will  have  an  inevitable,  although 
an  indeterminate,  impact  on  the  price  of 
those  goods  in  a  free  market  economy. 

For  this  reason  there  is  a  very  solid 
economic  disadvantage  to  going  the 
quota  route. 

If  one  wants  to  increase  tariffs,  that 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  to  be  sure,  but  providing  that  type 
of  protection  instead  of  quota-type  pro- 
tection at  least  we  would  know  what  the 
impact  on  price  would  be.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  price  rise  will  be  if  we 
are  dealing  with  a  reduced  supply. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "We  are  not 
really  cutting  down  on  the  supply.  We 
are  Just  freezing  the  percentage  of  the 
market  we  will  give  to  Imports  from  cer- 
tain countries." 

We  have  to  assume  that  the  demand 
will  continue  to  expand  in  this  country. 
So.  in  effect,  although  the  major  Impact 
may  not  be  instantaneous — although 
there  will  be  some  rollback  of  supply 
because  it  is  based  on  a  historic  figure — 
we  are  going  to  have  an  eventual  reduc- 
tion in  supply  with  all  its  Inevitable  im- 
pact on  prices,  through  the  use  of  these 
quotas. 

I  know  that  my  leader,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Bysnes).  has  said 
that  the  basket  clause,  on  which  he 
labored  long  and  hard,  has  no  mandated 
remedy,  that  it  does  not  require  the  rise 
of  quotas.  It  may,  for  instance,  lead  to 
different  types  of  remedies  If  they  are 
recommended  and  the  President  accepts 
the  recommendation. 

What.  then,  is  the  objection  to  the 
l>asket  clause  as  such?  It  is  primarily  the 
objection  of  the  impact  this  particular 
provision  will  have  on  possible  foreign 
retaliation.  It  uses  a  fixed  mathematical 
formula.  Granted,  there  Is  discretion  in 
its  application,  but  it  is  something  that 
other  coimtries  can  easily  grasp  and  turn 
against  us  in  ways  that  will  definitely 
not  be  in  our  Interests  in  the  long  run. 
We  would  not  want  other  countries  to 
whom  we  are  selling  to  say  that  a  15  per- 
cent intrusion  of  imports  Is  prima  facie 
disruptive.  That  has  been  the  great  con- 
cern felt  atwut  the  basket  clause. 

This  raises  the  whole  issue  of  retalia- 
tion. 

Nobody  knows  that  retaliation  is  going 
to  result  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Nobody  can  tell  what  the  future 
attitudes  of  our  trading  partners  will  be. 
One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of,  though.  Is 
that  it  is  not  in  our  Interest  to  rely  on 
the  restraint  of  our  trading  partners  If 
we  can  avoid  it  If  the  result  of  this  bill 
is  to  trigger  retaliation,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  more  and  higher  paid 
jobs  involved  in  the  export  trade  and 
producing  for  export  than  in  all  prob- 
ability are  threatened  by  the  import 
trade. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
the  extent  to  which  imports  are  cutting 
into  jobs  here.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
that  Imports  will  cut  into  Jobs  in  some 


areas  and  to  some  extent.  However,  keep 
in  mind  the  basic  statistics  relating  to 
textiles  and  to  footwear  which  are  the 
two  items  for  which  we  make  a  legisla- 
tive finding  of  Injury  in  this  bill.  By 
volume  the  textile  linports  in  the  last 
full  year  for  which  wc  have  statistics 
constitute  an  intrusion  of  8.5  percent. 
They  constitute  an  intrusion  by  value  of 
about  4  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
market. 

With  regard  to  footwear,  it  is  some- 
what higher,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  13  percent. 

These  statistics  certainly  do  not  sound 
like  industries  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
extinction  despite  the  obvious  disrup- 
tion that  is  occurring  with  respect  to 
some  particiilar  items.  We  have  in  the 
law  ways  to  deal  with  these  particular 
Items.  If  we  have  a  vigilant  and  aggres- 
sive executive  branch  willing  to  Invoke 
the  law  and  to  ase  the  weapons  already 
available  to  it.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  expect  our  business  to  have  a  greater 
confidence  in  its  Oovemmenfs  willing- 
ness to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it  becoming  the  victim  of  unfair 
trade  practices. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
whether  this  is  a  liberal  or  a  conserva- 
tive trade  bill.  I  think  It  is  foolish  to 
talk  about  this  kind  of  label,  particularly 
in  this  area.  What  is  liberal  and  what 
is  conservative  in  the  area  of  trade? 
There  are  those  who  say  that  a  liberal 
trade  posture  is  conservative  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  some  confidence  in  the  basic 
valije  of  our  free  enterprise  economy, 
which  is  competition.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  Govei-nment  taking  a 
paternal  step  in  relation  to  any  business. 
If  you  think  it  has  been  good  for  farmers 
to  have  the  Government  be  paternal  to 
agriculture,  then  perhaps  you  will  also 
think  it  is  going  to  be  good  for  the 
Government  to  be  paternal  with  respect 
to  our  manufacturing  Industries.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  have  a  little  confidence  in 
our  system.  Maybe  that  sounds  liberal 
and  maybe  it  sounds  conservative— I  do 
not  know — but  we  stUl  rely  substantially 
in  this  coimtry  on  competition  as  the  de- 
vice that  keeps  our  business  affairs  in 
order  and  keeps  our  prices  down  and 
keeps  the  muscle  and  moral  fiber  in  our 
businessmen.  I  do  not  advise  Individual 
Members  what  is  the  right  or  the  wrong 
vote  for  them  on  this  bill,  but  I  suspect 
it  may  be  watershed  legislation,  whether 
or  not  it  is  by  itself  it  is  an  unmitigated 
disaster. 

I  suspect,  however,  except  for  those 
people  who  have  very  special  problems  In 
their  districts,  that  10  years  from  now 
those  of  you  who  vote  for  this  bill  are 
not  going  to  be  veiy  proud  to  have  done 
so.  It  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
It  Is  a  step  I  think  we  should  not  take. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  balance  all  the 
factors  in  this  complex  legislation  be- 
fore they  decide  they  want  to  take  that 
step. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  very  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  want  to  say  further 
that  1  note  in  his  presentation  this  em- 
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phasis  upon  competition.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  In  my  view  of  what  is  going  on 
between  ourselves  and  those  who  are 
competing  with  us  is  that  whereas  they 
have  had  their  Impact  upon  us  In  the 
mass  production  areas  of  cheaper  prod- 
ucts, we  have  not  been  very  aggressive 
going  back  to  their  countries  with  their 
growing  ability  as  consumers  of  higher 
grade  products.  It  amazed  me  where  we 
were  losing  some  of  our  business  in  tex- 
tiles to  Japan,  to  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  Korea.  The  French  are  going  there 
with  their  high  cost  and  high  style 
clothing  when  we  should  have  been  there 
taking  advantage  of  the  growing  market. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks remind  me  of  two  points  that 
ought  to  be  made.  First  of  all,  the  very 
things  that  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
this  legislation  are  the  things  the  Nation 
buys  as  bargain  basement  necessities. 
Inevitably  they  are  going  to  be  the  things 
that  are  going  to  be  most  affected  by 
quantitative  restrictions.  We  are  reduc- 
ing competion  in  the  very  items  the  poor 
are  most  likely  to  buy. 

The  second  thing  is  that,  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  for- 
eign markets  are  going  to  be  developed 
St  a  faster  rate  over  the  coming  years 
than  is  our  own  domestic  market  rate, 
already  highly  developed.  For  this  reason 
we  should  be  reaching  out  and  not  pull- 
ing In  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  that  is  precisely 
the  point  I  wanted  the  gentleman  to 
make  and  I  am  most  delighted  to  hear 
him  make  it. 

Mr.  BYRN^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  all 
of  us  believe  in  conipetltlon.  I  am  100 
percent  in  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this.  But  I  think  in  this  coimtry 
we  require  a  fair  competition.  We  have 
fair  labor  standards  laws,  we  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws  thot  require  competition 
within  a  framework  of  rules  that  do  not 
apply  when  we  talk  about  competition 
in  many  areas  overseas.  I  think  that  is 
a  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  when 
someone  talks  about  competition. 

The  gentleman  Is  a  semanticist  of  some 
note,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's comment  on  whether  or  not  there 
has  not  been  loose  use  of  the  word  "com- 
pensation" and  also  the  word  "retalia- 
tion" as  they  are  used  in  the  general  area 
of  international  trade. 

In  my  view  too  many  people  are  talk- 
ing about  retaliation  when  they  should 
be  talking  about  compensation,  which  we 
all  recognize  is  a  matter  for  negotiation 
under  the  procedures  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Teu'IS  and  Trade. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
those  two  facts? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  First  of  all.  on  the 
issue  of  fair  competition.  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with  re- 
spect to  every  single  item  of  clothing  or 
of  goods  to  be  produced  in  low-priced 
labor  areas  throughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, we  have  to  be  willing  to  compete 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  values  of 
trade.  One  of  the  things  we  are  looking 
for  is  a  more  efficient  distribution  of  our 


industrial  capacity.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  be  willing  to  accept  some  degree  of 
dislocation  on  that  account  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  kind  of  competition  that 
makes  sense.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
certainly  support  the  provision  of  the  bill 
encouraging  adjustment  assistance  and 
making  more  readily  available  the  escape 
clause  and  the  kind  of  protective  provi- 
sions that  are  in  here  within  Presidential 
discretion  when  real  injury  is  occurring. 

With  respect  to  compensation,  what 
the  gentleman  says  is  right.  The  power 
given  to  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
further  reduction  of  tariff  rates  is  given 
primarily  for  compensatory  purposes. 
The  President  does  not  consider  this,  I 
am  sure,  to  be  a  general  power  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  I  said,  the  President 
does  not  consider  this,  I  am  sure,  to  be  a 
general  power  to  reduce  tariff  duties 
lower  than  they  presently  are.  I  accept 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  com- 
pensation and  retaliation,  and  I  think 
very  few  people  understand  the  compen- 
sation aspect  of  this  bill;  still,  retaliation 
is  something  to  be  feared  regardless  of 
the  obligation  to  give  compensation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ques- 
tion I  was  asking  the  gentleman  is 
whether  he  does  not  feel  that  many  peo- 
ple, instead  of  speaking  of  retaliation, 
should  be  talking  about  compensation 
pursuant  to  established  procedures  un- 
der the  GATT. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  compensation  will 
be  required. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  that 
is  the  normal  procedure.  We  acknowledge 
that  there  may  well  have  to  be  some 
compensation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  If  we  could  be 
sure  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  response 
expected  abroad  we  would  feel  better. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
living,  it  seems  to  me.  within  the  General 
Agreement  of  Tariffs  tind  Trade,  and  it 
recognizes  the  right  to  take  protective 
action  against  an  injury  to  domestic 
workers  or  industries.  We  are  following 
that. 

We  may  have  to  pay  compensation,  but 
if  they  will  Uve  within  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  we  are, 
thai  there  should  not  be  retaliation,  but 
a  mutual  resolution  of  our  problems 
through  negotiations  within  the  scope  of 
the  GATT. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  I  said  that.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  nobody  can  predict 
that  retaliation  will  result. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  say  It  is  a  very  real 
danger  in  this  kind  of  escalation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WIU  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  basing  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  this 
is  bound  to  produce  retaliation  and  a 
trade  war? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

We  are  the  greatest  trading  Nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  reason  to  fear  what 
happetis  to  our  trade  if  people  are  en- 
couraged in  the  building  of  walls,  by 
our  example. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  They  have 
more  fears  than  we  do,  their  economies 
are  more  dependent  on  intematiotjal 
trade — as  a  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  than  we  are.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  agree  on  too  many  asix^ts, 
even  on  this  question. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  my  leader. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WLsconsin.  Yes;  1 
yield  tlie  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  say  be- 
fore I  sit  down  that  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  vehemence  that  has  been 
aimed  at  DISC,  because  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  is  one  of  the  better  parts 
of  this  bill.  It  does  look  toward  an  ex- 
panded trade,  and  it  does  provide  a 
method  for  helping  small  comcanies  who 
have  not  tieen  able  to  export  before.  Ilie 
money  tliat  we  get  from  exports  in  this 
country  is  found  money,  in  effect,  not 
money  that  Is  generated  by  one  domestic 
company  competing  against  another.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  expand  trade,  and 
while  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  DISC 
does  constitute  a  tax  preference,  it  is  the 
kind  of  tax  preference  built  into  our  laws 
already  in  many  other  situations.  It 
makes  considerable  sense  in  the  light  of 
the  problems  on  trade  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  simply  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  clear  and  cogent  presenta- 
tion. There  are  a  good  many  Members 
who  have  misgivings  about  this  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  has  supplied  enlighten- 
ment of  a  kind  which  has  so  far  been 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  debate  on  this 
bill.  There  are.  of  course,  some  good 
points  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
there  are  serious  problems  that  need  at- 
tention, and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  reasons  why 
there  is  doubt  about  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Bitrkx)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rL<e  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  when  he  pointed  out 
that  in  this  Nation  we  have  a  minimum 
wage  law  which  calls  for  the  payment  of 
tl.60  an  hour.  What  are  we  talking  about 
here?  We  are  talkmg  about  unfair  com- 
petition— competition  that  comes  In  from 
the  Orient  where  wages  are  as  low  as  6 
cents  an  hour — 6  cents  an  hour  for  a  10- 
year-old  child — 7  cents  an  hour  to  a 
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female  worker,  and  10  ceDts  an  hour  {or 
a  male  worker.  What  Is  needed  Is  an  in- 
ternational aereement  requiring  the 
strict  adherence  to  international  fair 
labor  standards  and  calling  for  minimum 
wage  laws  and  other  labor  standards. 
Until  we  have  that  we  must  have  safe- 
guards which  will  protect  the  wage  levels, 
living  standard,  and  Job  opportunities 
for  our  own  workers. 

So  you  can  see  it  is  Impossible  for  us  at 
this  time  to  bring  forth  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation.  However,  this  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  and  It  will  help  to  sta- 
bilize our  economy  for  the  next  few  years, 
which  is  so  important  at  this  time  of 
high  unemployment 

By  our  figures  here  in  America  today, 
unemployment  is  up  over  5.8  percent 
One  of  our  great  economists  just  a  few 
days  ago  mentioned  that  this  could 
reach  as  high  as  12  percent  within  a  tew 
years. 

As  to  imports  of  footwear — for  the  first 
9  months  of  1970.  they  totaled  183,406,- 
400  pairs  or  an  increase  of  over  20  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  Is  estimated,  based  on  the  first  9 
months  of  1970  imports  of  nonnibber 
footwear,  that  they  will  total  237,200.000 
pairs  this  year. 

There  is  an  imbalance  in  the  footwear 
trade  of  close  to  S800  million  and  there  is 
an  imbalance  in  the  textile  trade  of  close 
to  tl  bnUon. 

At  the  growing  acceleration  of  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  Imports  we  could  well  hit 
a  figure  of  over  $3  billion  Imbalance  on 
textiles  and  shoes  this  year. 

In  1965  we  had  a  trade  surplus  of  $7 
billion. 

In  1969  that  figure  had  dropped  down 
to  tl. 3  billion. 

You  must  realize  included  in  that  fig- 
ore  of  exports,  there  are  approximately 
$2.5  billion  of  economic  aid  and  military 
aid  and  other  types  of  foreign  assLst- 
ance  that  this  country  gives  out. 

So,  actually.  In  1969  we  had  a  deficit  of 
about  tl.2  billion. 

If  this  rate  were  to  continue  until  1975. 
we  could  have  a  minus  In  trade  of  over 
(5  billion  and  at  the  end  of  the  1970's, 
we  could  have  an  imbalance  of  trade  well 
over  tlO  bllUon.  tl2  billion  or  tlS  bU- 
llon.  If  that  happens,  then  we  will  have 
to  have  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  this 
is  the  most  Important  bill  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  It  is  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  going  to  give  some  of 
these  suffering  industries  that  we  have 
In  this  Nation  a  little  bit  of  relief. 

This  Is  not  a  protectionist  bill.  This  bill 
is  actually  a  trade  expansion  bill. 

The  free  traders  do  not  talk  about 
some  of  the  provisions  In  this  bill  such 
as  authorizing  a  cut  of  20  percent  across 
the  board  on  our  tarlfls. 

They  do  not  talk  much  about  the  elim- 
ination of  the  American  selling  price 
which  could  reduce  tariffs  on  benzenold 
chemicals  of  up  to  85  percent. 

They  skip  all  of  those  provisions.  It 
concerns  them  that  we  might  be  help- 
ing a  few  industries  that  are  facing  ex- 
tinction in  this  Nation. 

The  basket  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Wisconsin  la  a   good 


amendment.  But  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  But  we  will  accept  that. 

As  someone  pointed  out  here,  the  Presi- 
dent has  all  the  powers.  With  all  the  re- 
strictive and  protective  provisions  In  the 
bill,  for  every  protective  provision  there 
are  about  three  other  provisions  that 
loosen  up  these  provisions  and  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  the  right  to 
increase  imports  of  textiles,  the  right  to 
Increase  Imports  of  shoes,  the  right  to 
Increase  imports  of  individual  items — 
and  the  right  to  increase  them  by  in- 
dividual countries. 

So  the  free-trade  people  have  every- 
thing to  gain  here.  We  are  placing  into 
the  bands  of  the  President  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  regulate  the  so-called 
quota  provisions  of  the  bill. 

So  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  all  the  Members  to  vote  for  Hli. 
18970  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  vital.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legis- 
lative enactment  in  recent  years  which  Is 
so  Important  to  the  future  Job  oppor- 
ttmities  and  well-being  of  many  indus- 
tries throughout  the  cotmtry.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  long  time  the  many  industries 
which  are  thr^tened  by  runaway  import 
competition  will  be  given  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  future.  The  bill  contains  proce- 
dures making  it  possible  for  those  indus- 
tries which  can  make  a  good  case  to  show 
they  are  suffering  serious  injury  or  are 
threatened  with  .serious  injury  to  receive 
some  relief. 

Based  upon  information  submitted  to 
us  during  the  lengthy  pid)llc  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  legislation.  It  is  clear 
that  at  least  the  following  Induatrles  In 
New  England  have  an  important  stake 
In  the  passage  of  this  legislation:  Uxtiles 
and  apparel,  with  177,000  Jobs  spread 
tliroughout  New  Elngland;  shoe  plants, 
with  70.000  Jobs  located  throughout  New 
England;  rubber  footwear:  leather 
goods;  brass  mill  products:  stainless 
steel  fiatware:  flax  yams  and  thread: 
fishnets:  card  clothing:  pulp  and  paper 
machinery:  machine  tools:  scissors  and 
shears;  handbag  frames  and  purse 
frames;  fine  and  specialty  vrtre;  stain- 
less steel  sinks:  Christmas  decorations: 
electronics:  mink  fur  skins:  clothespins 
and  veneer  products;  miniature  preci- 
sion bearings;  antifriction  bearings: 
sprocket  chains;  builders  hardware: 
wood  screws  and  related  fasteners;  bi- 
cycles and  cycle  parts;  slide  fasteners: 
safety  pins  and  straight  pins;  fl.ihery 
products;  marble:  granite:  confectionery 
products ;  and  green  olives. 

Much  has  appeared  In  the  press  about 
the  possible  effect  on  New  England  of 
the  modification  contained  In  the  bill 
on  the  national  security  amendment. 
While  I  opposed  the  amendment  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  In  no  way 
affects  the  President's  auUiorlty  to  elimi- 
nate the  oil  quotas  which  we  oppose.  He 
has  that  authority  today  and  will  have 
it  after  this  bill  becomes  law  and  can 
exercise  it  if  he  so  chooses.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  the  best  place  to  strike  this 
provision  Is  in  the  Senate.  Then  if  that 
is  done,  members  of  the  New  England 
delegation,  who  are  rightly  concerned 


for  our  fuel  supplies,  can  go  as  a  body 
to  the  House  conferees  and  ask  them  to 
support   the  deletion  of  the  provision. 

On  the  other  band,  to  use  the  oil  quota 
amendment  as  an  excuse  for  voting 
against  the  bill  will,  in  effect,  amount  to 
a  vote  against  providing  reasonable  ave- 
nues of  relief  from  unreasonable  import 
competition  for  the  types  of  New  England 
industries  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  not  a  justifiable 
position. 

I  strongly  ui'ge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  to  vote  for  this  bill  which 
is  a  thoughtfully  considered,  and  bal- 
anced bill  completely  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Oxht)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers, a  minute  ago  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  here  in  the  well  said  that  we 
had  failed  to  reach  out  and  penetrate 
foreign  markets  with  our  high-priced 
goods.  There  are  two  reasons  we  can- 
not do  that.  First  if  you  reach  your  arm 
out  into  a  foreign  market  to  sell  Ameri- 
can goods,  you  will  end  up  with  a  stump. 
You  will  lose  at  least  your  arm  up  to  your 
elbow.  You  cannot  sell  high-priced  con- 
sumer goods  in  a  low-wage  economy.  It 
is  Just  impossible. 

The  greatest  builder  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  economic  system  in  the 
history  of  these  United  Stat^  waa  a  man 
named  Henry  Ford,  who  first  realized 
that  once  you  are  able  to  mass-produce, 
you  must  then  be  able  to  mass-consume. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  greatest 
trading  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yes.  because  this  Nation  has  the  greatest 
per  capita  income.  Trade  Is  nothing  but 
a  commercial  venture.  The  minute  you 
take  the  profit  out  of  It,  there  Is  no  trade. 

Let  us  tear  away  the  shrouds  of  se- 
crecy about  what  a  great  international 
aid  trade  Is  to  peace,  good  will,  and 
neighborllness.  Since  passage  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  bills,  there  have  been  SO 
wars  In  the  world  of  a  minor  or  major 
degree,  more  than  In  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

What  do  we  hear  now  today?  They  are 
saying  we  caimot  pass  a  bill  to  help  steel. 
We  cannot  pass  a  bill  to  help  glass.  We 
cannot  pass  a  bill  to  help  mushrooms, 
because  there  will  be  a  retaliation.  Re- 
taliation? Is  that  not  what  the  British 
threatened  us  with  after  the  Boston  Tea 
Party?  Did  these  untrained,  poorly 
equipped,  forebears  of  ours,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  fight  with,  run  and  hide  be- 
hind a  threat,  or  did  they  stand  up  and 
give  this  Nation  this  free  Congress  that 
we  are  operating  in  today? 

There  are  more  scared  men  in  this 
Congress  than  in  any  group  I  have  ever 
sat  with  In  my  entire  life,  and  I  have 
been  in  politics,  in  a  legislative  branch, 
for  almost  40  years. 

They  told  me  In  1962  when  I  voted 
against  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
that  they  would  defeat  me.  I  got  the  big- 
gest majority  I  ever  got  in  my  life  this 
November,  and  I  have  been  getting  them 
for  40  years.  My  people  are  not  afraid  of 
retaliation.  Do  you  know  what  they  are 
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afraid  of?  They  are  afraid  of  the  same 
darned  thing  every  Member  of  Congress 
is  when  election  times  comes  aroimd.  He 
is  afraid  he  »H1  be  put  out  of  a  Job.  You 
tell  my  glass  workers — over  1,000  of  them 
drawing  adjustment  assistance.  Do  you 
loiow  what  adjustment  assistance  is?  Us-. 
lief,  relief  for  able-bodied  men  with 
wives,  homes,  and  children  to  keep. 

Sure,  I  have  all  the  respect  in  the 
world  for  the  textile  industry  putting 
their  backs  Into  the  line.  But  they  can- 
not walk  away  from  their  friends  for- 
ever. They  walked  away  in  1962  and  they 
are  walking  away  again,  but  this  Na- 
tion cannot  survive  on  textiles,  and  it 
cannot  survive  on  shoes,  and  It  caimot 
survive  on  glassine  and  mink.  It  has  got 
to  survive  on  tlie  total  product.  The 
Lord  did  not  annoint  any  man  in  this 
Congress  to  say  it  was  all  right  and  prop- 
er to  protect  those  workers  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  to  let  my  glassworkers  go 
down  the  drain  for  progress,  so  that  the 
foreign  countries  do  not  retaliate.  But 
how  much  can  they  retaliate?  What 
more  can  they  do?  What  more  harm  can 
they  do  to  a  nation  or  to  '.ts  people? 

I  have  here  communication  from  the 
Ijitrobe  Co.  which  says: 

Our  company  has  35  percent  of  it«  hourly 
producUoa  worlcen  on  layoffs.  We  have  ex- 
perienced our  second  clgnlflcant  dismissal 
of  salaried  people  for  the  year  1970  alone. 
Our  Btoclc  sold  for  930  a  share,  and  we  bad 
not  misaed  a  dividend  tor  DO  years.  Now 
we  have  missed  two  dividends,  and  our  stock 
Is  seUlng  (or  >6  SO. 

All  of  this  damage  has  occurred  in  3 
years  because  this  great  Nation  worked 
out  a  friendly  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  European  market 
that  tliey  would  only  send  to  the  United 
States  the  .same  amoimt  of  steel  they 
had  sent  to  the  United  States  in  the  pre- 
vious 3  years  by  tonnage. 

These  are  very  smart  people.  Do  not 
ever  underestimate  the  Japanese  In 
trade.  I  am  scared  of  tliem — more  than 
I  was  In  the  war.  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
When  I  have  finished  with  this  speech 
today,  I  intend  to  put  into  tlie  Rxcord 
how  the  Japanese  mounted  their  ex- 
port blitz. 

Let  me  tell  Members  sometliing,  and 
I  say  it  for  the  record,  and  I  want  it 
to  lELSt  as  long  as  the  record  lasts.  II  I 
were  a  worker  in  a  glass  plant  I  would 
see  no  difference  in  that  glass  plant  being 
blown  out  of  existence  by  the  bombs 
dropped  from  a  Japanese  plane  than  1 
do  from  the  tons  of  glass  that  has  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  and 
forcing  my  plant  to  shutdown. 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  to  a  man 
In  the  whole  world  than  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living.  I  was  privileged— or 
one  might  say  underpritileged — in  my 
youth  when  I  started  to  work  at  the  age 
of  7  in  a  glass  plant.  I  was  fortunate  in 
one  thing :  I  did  not  have  to  go  to  school. 
So  during  the  years  when  I  should  have 
been  learning  my  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic,  I  was  learning  common 
sense  about  the  economy  of  America,  and 
it  has  lasted  me  all  of  my  life. 

I  know  one  thing.  I  do  not  care  how 
we  varnish  this  bill  before  us  today.  The 
biggest  fraud  pulled  on  the  American 
people  in  trade  was  the  so-caUed  Ken- 


nedy round.  Its  basic  concept  was:  We 
give  the  President  the  power  to  reduce 
tariffs,  and  we  ore  going  at  the  end  of 
that  period  to  have  4  milUon  more  work- 
ers in  the  next  5  years  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Where  was  that  testimony  given?  It  was 
given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  same  committee  that  brought 
this  sick  turkey  out  of  the  hatch. 

The  then  Secretary  of  Labor — recently 
defeated  for  Governor  of  New  York — said 
in  that  committee,  and  I  have  the  rec- 
ords if  Members  want  to  read  them,  and 
I  can  give  the  page  and  title  and  verse — 
there  would  be  4  million  new  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  S-year 
period  of  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  imder 
Kennedy.  The  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Trade  Affairs.  George  Ball 
by  name,  said  that  we  would  have  5  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  in  the  United  States  if  we 
passed  the  bill. 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth?  You 
have  the  highest  unemployment  In  the 
history  of  the  whole  United  States,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  what  I  have  learned  in  my  non- 
school  nights  when  I  had  to  think  rather 
than  read?  I  learned  that  there  was  a 
fellow  named  Hoover,  and  he  has  been 
a  good  campaign  issue  in  my  district  ever 
since. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temiwre  (Mr. 
DiiNi£Ls  of  New  Jersey  1 .  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
more  time,  if  possible.  I  believe  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  ought  to  have  a  little 
more  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  you  catmot  potmd  20  years  of 
learning  into  10  minutes  of  speech. 

This  fellow  Hoover  was  given  the  devil 
by  everybody.  We  are  kind  of  grateful, 
we  Democrats,  that  he  came  along.  But, 
you  know,  I  am  starting  to  apologize  to 
Mr.  H(K)ver's  memory. 

They  said  he  had  a  great  iepres.'iion. 
It  has  been  said  aroimd  here  by  some 
that  it  was  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  that 
caused  It. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  Uttle  bit  about 
history  and  a  little  bit  about  facts.  The 
depression  started  in  1929,  t>ecause  it 
happened  the  year  I  was  married.  That 
shows  what  good  Judgment  I  have.  But 
the  marriage  worked  out  well.  I  am  still 
married  to  the  same  woman. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was  not 
passed  tmtil  1932.  and  we  were  already 
on  our  knees  long  before  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  e^-er  was  passed.  It  went 
into  effect  in  1932,  and  It  never  really 
went  into  effect  because  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  was  passed  ii.  1934. 
There  is  not  a  list  of  the  dutiable  Items 
in  the  United  States  in  the  Customs  De- 
partment based  on  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff,  so  Just  throw  that  thing  out  the 
window.  That  is  an  old  turkey  which  has 
been  paraded  before  the  people  for  30 
years,  and  they  said  Hoover  was  a  bum. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  In 
Koover's  time  there  was  imemployment 
which  reached  the  pace  of  15.3  percent 


Do  you  know  what  we  have  today?  Now 
we  have  5.8  percent,  but  that  only  counts 
the  fellows  who  have  had  a  Job.  It  does 
not  count  about  3  more  percent  of  the 
youth  in  tlUs  country.  It  does  >ot  count 
26  mllUon  Americans  who  are  drawing 
social  security.  It  does  not  count  13  mil- 
Uon Americans  under  welfare  reUef  in 
this  country  of  ours.  It  does  not  count  11 
million  attached  to  the  military  sector  of 
our  country.  It  docs  not  coimt  the  enor- 
mous jumber  of  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Hoover's  day  we  counted  every- 
body who  was  able  to  walk  and  breathe 
as  being  unemployed.  Statistics  were  on 
all  those  who  were  not  working  at  some- 
thing, no  matter  what  they  were,  even  if 
they  were  not  employable  persons. 

If  we  take  all  the  people  today  we 
have  built  props  for,  the  unemployment 
today  would  stagger  you. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  prediction.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  laugh  at  it.  like  they  did 
in  1962  when  I  predicted  that  instead 
of  having  4  miUlon  or  5  million  more  jobs 
after  passage  of  the  Kennedy  round, 
after  it  came  around  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  so  darned  sick  of  it  it  would 
be  about  to  nauseate  them. 

You  do  not  know  the  true  feeling  in 
this  coimtry  of  ours. 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  alined  in 
this  porticular  vote — I  say  I  am  ashamed 
of  it — because  I  am  alined  with  persons 
here  who  actually  beUeve  it  is  a  protec- 
tionist bill.  It  is  no  wonder  they  beUeve 
it  is  a  protectionist  bill;  they  never  stay 
here  to  leam  anything. 

I  say  to  you  that  within  the  next  5 
years — and  I  beUeve  this  as  much  as  I 
iMUeve  the  Lord  is  my  maker — this  legis- 
lation will  make  no  Impresison  at  all 
upon  the  economic  well-being  of  the  jobs 
sector  of  this  coimtry,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  more  unemployment  In  the  next 
5  years  than  we  have  ever  had  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States. 

Within  the  next  5  years  this  Congress 
will  iiave  to  do  something  drastically 
that  they  could  do  now  reasonably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  heard  about  the 
basket  provision.  Do  you  know  what  a 
basket  is?  A  basket  is  something  you 
carry  something  light  in,  like  textiles  and 
shoes.  You  cannot  carry  steel  in  it.  It  is 
not  constructed  for  that  kind  of  use. 

What  have  you  done  here?  You  took 
textiles  and  shoes  and  you  put  them  on 
a  shelf.  Then  you  put  all  my  steel  and 
all  my  glass  and  all  my  automobiles  and 
all  of  that  stuff  in  a  basket. 

I  will  tell  you  sometliing  else.  Do  you 
know  why  It  is  no  good?  Because  the 
largest  clement  In  the  make-up  of  the 
world  is  water,  and  a  basket  will  not  hold 
water.  The  basket  provision  Is  just  so 
much  hot  air.  I  will  prove  It  to  you.  If 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  takes  me  that  long  just 
to  fill  my  lungs. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  especially  the  choir- 
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man  of  the  committee — and  I  have  great 
admiration  for  him,  I  will  tell  you,  and 
I  know  you  have  listened  long  enough 
to  him  6o  you  will  vote  for  this,  any- 
way, but  If  they  felt  that  the  basket 
provision  was  the  relief  mechanism  that 
they  say  it  Is  on  this  floor,  then  why 
did  they  carefully  take  out  the  items  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  want  in 
It?  Mink.  Mink  will  become  an  impor- 
tant item.  It  has  to  change  a  whole  lot. 
Why  did  you  not  put  mink  in  the  baslcet, 
or  were  you  afraid  that  they  would  be 
crushed  by  the  steel  that  you  have  in 
there  with  them? 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  loasket  is  good, 
and  I  will  teU  you  what  it  is  usually 
used  for.  After  a  person  dies  the  first 
place  they  put  him  is  in  a  basket.  I  as- 
sure you  in  this  particular  bill  no  one  on 
this  committee  or  on  this  floor  would  like 
to  help  the  industries  that  are  picked  out 
for  salvation  in  this  bill  any  more  than 
I  would,  but  I  recommend  to  you  all  one 
thing.  Do  not  fall  for  consimier  protec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  May  I  give  you  the  con- 
sumer protection  bit  for  30  secondii? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DHMT.  Here  is  an  advertisement 
in  a  nationally  known  magazine.  It  says 
that  you  can  get  old-fashioned  colored 
glass  collectors  item  decanters  for  50 
cents  each.  I  am  kind  of  a  nut  on  glass, 
because  I  worked  in  a  glass  factory  from 
the  time  I  was  7  years  of  age,  and  1  am 
Interested  in  it.  So  I  cut  out  this  thing 
that  says  they  will  send  you  magnificent, 
authentic  repUcas  of  old  hand-blown 
collectors  Items  in  glass.  I  sent  my  good 
American  money  in  for  it.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  t>e  magnificent  authentic  repli- 
cas of  old  hand-blown  collectors  items 
ttjat  you  will  be  happy  to  put  on  your 
shelf.  So  the  box  comes.  First  of  all,  the 
box  is  marked  Continental  Can  Co..  but 
when  you  open  it  up  there  is  another  box 
inside.  What  do  you  think  this  box  Is? 
It  is  from  Taiwan.  You  hide  that,  you 
see.  What  did  I  order  from?  Prom  a  com- 
pany called  Colonial  Studios,  Inc.  These 
are  the  magnificent  American  replicas 
that  I  am  going  to  put  on  my  shelves. 
Gentlemen,  here  Is  the  way  these  for- 
eigners do  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Ulk  a  little 
aix>ut  protectionism. 

Several  basic  developments  on  the 
trade  front  cannot  be  ignored  without 
courting  serioiis  danger  to  our  national 
welfare. 

One  basic  fact  is  that  we  have  in  the 
past  3S  years  all  but  dismantled  our 
tariff.  From  an  average  rate  of  slightly 
over  50  percent  on  dutiable  items  when 
the  Trade  Agreements  program  was  be- 
gun In  1934,  the  tariff  has  been  cut  to 
about  9  percent.  This  level  will  be  yet 
further  reduced  under  the  two  remaining 
years  of  the  Kennedy  round. 

At  the  same  time  about  38  percent  of 
our  total  imports  are  free  of  duty.  This 
means  that  the  duty  collected  on  all  of 
our  ImporU.  free  and  dutiable,  are  only 
about  6  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  dismantling  of  our 
tariff  during  the  many  years  while  world 
trade  was  disrupted  Iw  war  and  cold  war 


activities,  did  not  make  themselves  felt 
until  the  war-torn  countries  had  thor- 
oughly recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  or  duilng  the  past  decade.  There- 
fore we  continued  to  lower  our  duties 
long  after  we  should  have  stopped. 

Now  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
we  cut  too  deeply  in  numerous  in.stances 
while  other  countries,  with  some  excep- 
tions, either  did  not  cut  their  tariffs  com- 
parably or  nullified  their  cuts  by  non- 
tariff  devices,  such  as  currency  devalua- 
tion border  and  turnover  taxes,  retHites 
on  exports,  and  other  devices. 

The  result  is  that  we  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  an  open  market  while  we 
export  to  countries  that  have  numerous 
controls  to  protect  their  own  economies. 
We  need  only  mention  Japan  and  the 
Common  Market:  but  there  are  others  of 
lesser  importance. 

Actually  it  is  not  only  the  nontariff 
barriers  of  other  countries  that  place  us 
ir  a  weak  tiading  position:  it  is  our  in- 
ability to  compete  in  our  own  market 
with  low-cost  imports  and  in  foreign 
countries  with  third  countries  that  can 
compete  with  us  in  those  countries  as 
readily  as  in  our  home  market  Markets 
that  we  formerly  enjoyed  are  falling 
more  and  more  to  our  competitors.  The 
latter  are  in  a  stronger  competitive  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  the  prevalent  non- 
tariff  barriers  of  otlier  coimtries  than  we 
are  because  they  can  undersell  us  in  any 
event. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  or  to 
look  for  obscure  clues  to  find  the  source 
of  our  competitive  weakness.  When  we 
pay  wages  that  are  from  2'i  to  five 
times  as  high  or  more  as  our  com- 
petitors, while  tlieir  productivity  per 
man-hour  or  man-year  approaches  our 
own  because  of  the  adoption  of  modem 
technology,  the  mystery  is  dissolved.  It  is 
a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  and  no 
amount  of  recourse  to  economic  theory  or 
sophisticated  mystique  can  hide  the  plain 
truth. 

The  list  of  products  in  which  we  are 
running  a  trade  deficit  Is  too  high  to 
blind  us  to  the  facts.  You  may  pick  al- 
most any  consumer  goods  and  make  your 
own  search:  and  you  can  go  even  to  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactured  goods 
and  minerals  and  also  find  additional 
examples. 

Our  high  production  costs  today  have 
opened  the  entire  American  market  to 
foreign  Imports.  Just  listen  to  the  per- 
centages of  our  market  that  Imports  took 
over  last  year: 

Perctnt 
Swel 13 

AutomobUes ... » ig 

Woolena a« 

Televlsloa  sets . »30 

Shoes    - 33 

S«wlng   machines 40 

Swealers ,„-„ 42 

Electric  calculators- _. „ .-„„_    73 

Tnble  radios eo 

Tape  recorders 90 

Poruble  radios 05 

Finished  marble 70-75 

'  Imported  cars  increaud  IC:; ,  U.  S,  pro- 
duction decreoaed  ICi.  Japanese  cars  In- 
cieaaed  40<;i>  up  to  tile  end  of  July. 

'  The  data  for  television  seta  Ls  not  current. 
There  apparently  will  only  be  one  U.S.  manu- 
facturer of  color  televlaion  seu  produced 
domestically  In  al»ut  a  year. 


We  are  in  a  critical  state  In  our  for- 
eign competitive  posture;  and  there  is 
nothing  reassuring  on  the  horizon.  Our 
Vietnam  involvement  has  continued  to 
obscure  much  of  our  difficulty,  contrary 
to  what  the  apologists  claim,  who  ascribe 
our  poor  showing  in  trade  to  domestic 
prosperity  and  Indifference  to  exporting. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment we  would  have  had  to  face  the 
music  before  now.  It  acted  as  a  buffer. 
Those  who  read  this  involvement  as  the 
source  of  our  trade  difficulty  read  back- 
wards. If  the  war  is  liquidated  we  will 
find  that  as  the  anesthesia  wears  off  the 
pain  of  our  competitive  reality  will  be- 
come unbearable.  Our  war  activities  have 
concealed  the  fundamental  cause  of  our 
dismal  trade  showing. 

The  time  has  come  when  even  the  false 
trade  .statistic  issued  these  many  years 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  no 
longer  conceal  the  bare  bones  of  our  dis- 
comfiture. The  facts  are  showing  through 
the  layers  of  concealment.  They  show 
that  even  under  the  misleading  system 
of  statistics  foisted  on  the  public,  our 
trade  balance  has  shrunk  staggeringly 
during  the  past  several  years.  From  an 
export  surplus  ranging  from  $4  billion  to 
$7  billion  a  few  years  ago.  we  fell  to  a 
bare  $300  million  in  1968  and  then  re- 
covered to  about  a  billion  in  1969  Here 
wa,s  a  shrinkage  ranging  from  four  to  tO 
billion  in  a  very  few  years. 

If  the  statistics  were  published  in  a 
manner  that  would  reflect  our  true  com- 
petitive position,  foreign  aid,  food  for 
peace  and  highly  subsidized  agricultural 
shipments  would  not  be  shown  as  true 
exports.  Eliminate  these  shipments  and 
our  balance  falls  by  some  $2.5  billion  a 
year.  Then  if  we  valued  our  imports  on 
what  they  cost  us  laid  down  at  our  ports 
rather  than  at  their  value  at  the  foreign 
point  of  shipment,  another  $3  to  J3.5  bil- 
lion would  be  subtracted  from  our  sur- 
plus. In  other  words,  instead  of  a  trade 
surplus  we  would  have  faced  a  deficit  in 
the  magnitude  of  $5  or  te  billion  in  1969, 
as  measured  by  competitive  exports 
against  c.if.  imports — that  is,  foreign 
value  cost  plus  insurance  and  freight. 

While  the  Department  of  Commerce 
now  admits  to  a  badly  shrinking  trade 
balance  it  continues  to  conceal  the  true 
state  of  our  trade  disaster.  It  still  claims 
a  trade  surplus,  in  place  of  a  gaping  defi- 
cit. Tills  posture  obscures  the  true  state 
of  affairs  and  represents  a  disservice  to 
those  who  seek  a  remedy  for  the  perilous 
state  of  many  of  our  industries  in  the 
face  of  import  competition.  It  underpins 
an  indefensible  poUcy  of  fiurther  tariff 
cuts  and  further  attempts  to  bargain  for 
removal  of  nontariff  barriers. 

The  fact  is  that  If  our  exports  of  ma- 
chinery and  aircraft  and  chemicals  are 
set  to  one  side  our  trade  In  the  remaining 
products  makes  a  pitiful  showing  Indeed. 
Yet,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned, 
there  are  several  million  more  employed 
in  the  trade-deficit  industries  than  in  the 
trade-surplas  sector. 

Nor  can  it  any  longer  be  said  that  It  Ls 
only  the  so-called  labor-intensive  Indus- 
tries that  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. Steel,  automobiles,  electronics, 
petroleum,  office  machines,  and  so  forth, 
are  not  labor-intensive  In  the  usual  sense 
of  that  term.  They  are  capltal-lntensdve. 
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but  we  suffer  some  of  our  worst  deficits 
In  those  very  products. 

This  was  one  of  those  arguments  on 
which  the  professors  of  economics 
feasted  over  the  years.  They  were  dead 
wrong.  While  trade  deficits  were  experi- 
enced principally  in  glassware,  pottery, 
fisheries,  and  so  forth.  It  was  said  that 
it  was  only  the  labor-intensive  and  inef- 
ficient industries  that  could  not  compete 
with  Imports:  and  no  real  effort  should 
be  made  to  save  them.  This  attitude 
underlays  the  notion  of  extending  ad- 
justment as.slstance  to  Industries  that 
were  seriously  injured  by  imports.  The 
way  to  the  graveyard  was  to  be  made 
easier  for  them. 

The  fact  that  labor-intensive  indus- 
tries presumably  offered  relatively  high 
employment  to  American  workers  made 
no  impression.  They  were  to  be  sacrificed 
if  they  could  not  survive  on  their  own. 
Yet  many  of  these  ardent  advocates  of 
adjustment  assistance  wore  the  robes  of 
prolabor  identification.  The  trouble  was 
that  while  they  may  have  loved  labor, 
they  loved  the  import-export  Interests 
and  internationalism  much  more. 

Not  long  ago  I  put  into  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  RxcoiD  the  market  penetration 
achieved  by  Imports  of  both  lalwr-inten- 
sive  products  and  capital-intensive  prod- 
ucts. We  are  on  the  short  end  in  tlie  im- 
port-export balance  in  a  number  of  large 
industries:  automobiles,  jwtroleum,  steel, 
textiles;  but  also  in  numerous  other  in- 
dustries that  in  the  aggregate  come  to  a 
large  total:  footwear,  olBce  maclilnery. 
including  typewriters,  calculating  ma- 
chines, and  so  forth,  consumer  electronic 
goods — radios,  TV,  recorders,  record 
players — fisheries,  hand  tools,  optical 
goods,  fruits  and  vegetables — tomatoes, 
strawberries,  melons,  canned  mush- 
rooms— screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  cordage, 
cutlery,  sewing  machines,  clocks  and 
watches,  mink,  bicycles,  bicycle  parts, 
motor  scooters,  ladies*  handbags,  um- 
brella frames,  toys,  pianos,  and  so  forth. 
The  latest  threat  is  the  Honda  rototiller 
produced  for  the  American  market  ex- 
clusively. 

The  list  grows  year  after  year.  The 
market  penetration  goes  deeper  and 
deeper.  With  the  tariff  all  but  gone,  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  the  inroads  other  than 
Insuffldent  production  capacity  abroad: 
and  this  capacity  is  growing  very  rapidly 
in  some  of  the  industrial  coimtries. 

Our  own  foreign  investments  are  help- 
ing the  expansion  of  foreign  productive 
capacity.  Our  machinery  and  equipment 
has  helped  toward  the  vast  technological 
improvement  that  has  characterized  for- 
eign production  in  the  past  decade  or 
two.  We  are  reaping  the  backlash  from 
much  of  this  foreign  investment,  includ- 
ing the  building  of  plants  across  the 
border  in  Mexico  and  in  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan. 

A  trade  policy  that  does  not  take  the 
great  changes  of  the  past  two  decades 
cited  here  into  account  represents  a 
ticket  to  commercial  defeat  for  this 
country  on  the  scale  of  a  veritable 
debacle. 

I  include  the  following  letter: 


National  Inuiuuil  or 

Stol  Dxtaxumo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  October  It,  19-0. 
Hon .  John  Dent. 

Nou.se  Office  BuUding,  Souse  of  Representa- 
tives, WaslLtngton,  D.C. 

DcAS  CONCBESSBiAN  Dent:  111  spefiklug  with 
Mssrs.  Simon  &  Vagley  this  artemoon  they 
Informed  me  that  you  would  be  spealdng 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  at  their  Novem- 
l>er  hearings. 

We  ot  tbe  N.I.S1>.,  both  locaUy  and  na- 
tionally, would  be  most  appreciative  If  you 
could  make  mention  of  not  only  our  special 
problems,  but  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
competition  faced  by  all  service  Industries. 
We  rather  feel  that  in  the  concern  over 
products,  such  as  shoes,  glass,  textiles,  flat- 
ware, etc..  the  service  Industries  of  this 
country  have  been  somewhat  neglected. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  us,  based  on  m- 
Xormstlon  from  the  Customs  I>epartment,  is 
that  whUe  original  euglneerlng/detaU  draw- 
ings may  be  brought  Into  this  country  at  a 
low  duty  fee,  reproduction  ot  these  draw- 
ings. <  which  are  Just  as  valuable  and  use- 
able) are  brought  In  completely  free  of  any 
duty  or  tariff,  combine  this  vltb  the  very 
low  wages  paid  abroad  and  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  foreign  competitors  are  springing  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Some  have  even  opened  "sales  offices'*  In 
this  country  to  better  reach  our  customers! 

We  thanlc  you  for  your  past  considerations 
and  wish  you  every  success  In  your  efforts  to 
rectify  the  danger?  of  foreign  Imports. 
Yours  truly. 

John  J.  Metcalfe. 

President. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  PnciMSKJ). 

Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  about  this  bill, 
and  I  do  not  see  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  here.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
will  defer  my  time  until  the  chairman 
is  here,  because  I  wanted  particularly  to 
make  some  legislative  history. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  statement  which  has  l>een  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  nUnois  (Mr. 
FncrasKi) .  we  shall  reserve  his  time  tm- 
til  later  during  the  debate  when  the 
chairman  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  S  minutes 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

ECKHARDT) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  a  growing  movement 
in  Congress  toward  effecting  specific  in- 
creases in  quota  restrictions  on  foreign 
Imports.  *rhere  are  two  reasons  given  to 
Justify  suffer  trade  barriers.  First,  that 
such  is  a  broad  economic  prescription  to 
cure  our  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
and,  second,  that  we  should  give  relief 
to  certain  Industries  under  pressure  from 
rising  imports. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ctiallenge  both 
of  these  arguments.  They  are  fallacious. 
This  bill  treats  symptoms.  It  does  not 
treat  the  disease.  It  is  not  like  the  use 
of  aspirin  for  scarlet  fever.  It  Is  more 
like  the  use  ot  leeches  for  the  treatment 
of  anemia.  Protective  measures  will  do 
more  to  aggravate  the  situation  than  to 
help  It. 

One  must  keep  In  mind,  in  a  discussion 
like  this,  the  distinction  between  the 
iMlance  of  payments  and  the  balance  of 
trade.  The  balance  of  payments  is  made 


up.  basically,  of  two  separate  categories: 
The  balance  of  trade,  wliich  is  the  actual 
flow  of  gcxKis  and  services:  and  the  capi- 
tal accoimt,  which  includes  the  flow  of 
investments  and  Government  transac- 
tions such  as  loans,  forelgt.  aid,  military 
expenditures,  and  so  fortli. 

Until  very  recently,  the  balance  of 
trade  had  been  coasistently  massively  In 
our  favor,  as  some  of  the  other  speakers 
have  pointed  out.  In  the  last  decade  it 
has  run  around  $4.5  ballon  on  the  aver- 
age. It  actually  reached  about  $7  bilhon 
in  196S.  It  is  now  in  our  favor  on  the 
basis  of  the  cumulative  Januao'-Septem- 
ber  1970  figures  at  a  level  of  about  »2.47 
biUion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  figure  I  am  using  and  the 
one,  I  think,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota used,  and  that  comes  about  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  ways  to  cal- 
culate the  dollar  level  of  the  tnlance  of 
trade.  You  may  include  cost,  insurance, 
and  freight.  This  is  called  the  ci.f.  basis, 
and  the  figure  for  Imports  would,  of 
course,  be  higher  in  tliat  case  and  there- 
fore the  figure  for  the  favorable  trade 
balance,  less. 

The  reduction  in  our  trade  surplus  is 
primarily  due  to  the  excessive  aggregate 
demand  of  our  economy.  There  has  been 
an  almost  incredible  rise  in  imports  due 
to  this  inflation.  If  we  can  control  infla- 
tion, the  Sow  of  imports  shotild  return 
to  normal. 

The  protectionist  does  not  see  it  this 
way.  He  reasons  that  by  cutting  down  on 
foreign  imports,  our  balance  of  trade  sur- 
plus will  increase  and  this  in  turn  ti-iil  re- 
duce the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Rather  than  pursuing  a  course  of  trade 
expansion  and  a  hberahzatlon.  he  seeks  a 
curtailment.  Rather  than  expanding  the 
flow  of  gcKxls.  services  and  international 
good  will,  be  seeks  the  easy  way  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  ba,sic  flaw  in  the 
protectionist's  reasoning  is  this:  WhUe 
Imports  to  tills  Nation  will  be  reduced  by 
the  stiffer  quotas.  American  exports  will 
similarly  decline.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
other  tuitions,  whose  economies  would 
suffer  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  their  goods,  would  re- 
taliate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pause  here 
to  say.  somewhat  in  response  to  a  part 
of  the  discussion  bet\veen  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  6ybnes> 
that  retaliaticm  is  probably  not  tbe 
pn>per  term.  The  point  is  that,  if  the 
market  for  imported  goods  and  products 
that  go  into  the  basement  of  the  store 
is  not  permitted  to  flow  Into  America,  the 
foreign  nations  producing  such  cheap 
consumer  goods  wiU  protect  otlier  mar- 
kets at  home  and  will  begin  to  produce 
some  of  the  products  that  they  now  buy 
from  us.  I  feel  tliat  the  free  trade  idea 
la  the  basically  correct  idea  end  what 
we  should  be  doing  is  producing  tliat 
which  we  can  produce  best  and  most 
efficiently.  I  refuse  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  the  American  economy  is  not 
as  strong,  as  viable,  and  as  flexible  as 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
When  we  create  artificial  means  of  re- 
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stricting  markets  and  controUing  trade 
by  bills  of  this  sort,  by  quotas,  I  tixUik. 
we  drasticaily  disturb  the  balanced  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  many  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  the  delicate 
relations  which  exist  between  these  coun- 
tries in  world  trade. 

Our  inordinate  infatuation  with  bu-si- 
ness  failure  in  this  session  of  Congress 
fascinates  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expii'ed. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress  we  have 
been  concerned  with  failing  newspapers, 
failing  railroads,  failing  stockbrokers. 
We  purport  to  lie  able  to  change  eco- 
nomic factors  in  our  economy  by  artifi- 
cial means,  in  each  case  bailing  out  the 
failure,  directing  our  efforts  in  areas  in 
which  we  are  not  etBcient,  and  failing  to 
encourage  readaptation  of  our  factories 
and  own  service  institutions  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times. 

Now,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment 
our  trading  posture  as  compared  to  that 
In  a  more  normal  economic  environment. 
Over  the  last  .several  years,  or  before  we 
unduly  procrastinated  in  dealing  with  In- 
flation, we  had  a  trade  surplus  that  ran 
around  $4.5  billion,  more  or  less,  over 
s  numt>er  of  years. 

Now,  because  of  the  abnormally  in- 
flated prices  of  American  goods  our  trad- 
ing partners  cannot  afford  to  buy  much 
more  in  value  of  goods  than  they  sell. 
However,  our  favorable  trade  balance 
has  recently  tended  upward. 

Now,  suppose  we  enact  trade  restric- 
tions against  their  products  at  a  time 
when  our  products  are  most  dear?  It  is 
Quite  reasonable,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  their  part,  to  quit  buying  expen- 
sive American  goods  and  start  making 
them  themselves  or  buying  them  from 
others  who  sell  them  cheaper.  Thus,  our 
exports,  alreadr  diminished,  are  reduced 
to  an  absolute  minimum.  We  turn  back 
the  direction  of  the  present  trend  toward 
a  more  favorable  trade  balance. 

Now,  I  am  speaking  on  this  point 
because  it  affects  my  own  district  very 
directly.  In  the  Port  of  Houston  we  export 
about  twice  as  much  value  of  goods  as 
we  Import.  This  is  one  of  the  great  bases 
for  employment  in  that  area.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  loss 
of  employment  in  other  areas  if  this  bill 
Is  not  passed.  But  all  I  need  to  do  to 
convince  me  that  the  employment  argu- 
ment cuts  the  other  way  is  to  observe 
the  activity  of  the  port  and  observe  the 
activity  of  all  those  businesses  fed  by  the 
port,  and  observe  the  great  quantity  of 
grain  going  out  of  that  port.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  terms  of  farm  exports 
of  any  port  in  the  country,  and  you  can 
see  the  effect  on  everj'one  who  is  depend- 
ent on  the  port,  including  farmers,  labor- 
ers, those  who  load  ships,  the  people  who 
deal  with  them  in  our  own  community. 
I  suggest  that  we  had  better  not  Umper 
with  this  process;  that  our  tampering 
with  it  win  undoubtedly  do  more  harm 
than  good. 


Particularly  do  I  think  that  the  quota 
system  is  bad,  because  it  must  be  some- 
what arbitrarily  administered.  A  free 
trade  practice  or  a  tariff  practice  is 
relatively  automatic,  but  as  soon  as  you 
adopt  quotas  and  provide  for  exceptions, 
someone  must  establLsh  the  exceptions. 
The  bill  of  course  gives  the  ultimate 
authority  to  the  President  to  do  so.  but 
you  have  many  different  types  of  busi- 
ness, many  different  types  of  imports  of 
various  textiles,  in  which  the  President 
is  in  a  position  to  make  judgment,  as  to 
one  against  the  other. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  sound  way  to  operate 
an  economy.  If  we  want  to  move  to  a 
totally  controlled  economy  with  a  great 
number  of  limitations  on  imports,  a  great 
numl>er  of  controls  of  this  nature,  and 
then  give  the  authority  to  an  adminis- 
trative person  to  make  exceptions,  we 
may  follow  this  course,  but  if  we  do,  we 
create  quite  a  different  type  of  economy 
than  that  which  has  .-^rved  us  so  well 
for  so  many  years. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
this  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizeld  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MIZKI.T..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  HR.  18970. 
the  Trade  Act  of  1B10. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor,  iias  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  det>ate,  not  only 
within  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  In  the 
executive  branch  and.  mare  Importantly, 
in  hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
Nation. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
two  instances  in  my  own  district,  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  CaroUna.  which 
illustrate  very  clearly  the  severe  and 
adverse  effects  which  the  unlimited  im- 
portation of  textile  goods,  manufactured 
by  low-wage  labor,  have  had  on  the 
American  textile  industry. 

First,  there  is  a  report  from  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal  which  states  that 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  ruled 
that  Arista  Mills  Co.  of  Winston-Salem 
was  injured  by  imports  because  of  lower 
tariffs  allowed  by  the  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act: 
TEXTn-E    iMPOB-ra    Damaged    Aiiista.    TARirr 

Boor  Says;  Opens  Wat  foe  Aid  on  Taxes 
(By  Jim  Qr«y) 

Tlia  U.S.  Tnrill  CommlBslon  lias  ruled  ttiat 
Arista  Mills  Co.  of  Wlmton-SaJem  was  in- 
jured by  ImportA  tiecaujie  of  lower  uriSs 
allowed  by  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Tlie  decision  by  tile  commission,  a  possible 
landmark  case  ror  American  textile  Industries 
plagued  wltti  Import  problems,  wlu  give 
Arista  economic  assistance  In  the  form  of  an 
extended  tax-loss  carryback. 

Arista,  a  132-year-old  hrm,  closed  the 
textile  end  of  lt«  buslnesB  In  December  1909, 
terming  price  competition  from  imports  the 
main  reason.  The  company  sold  Its  machin- 
ery and  Inventory  and  concentrated  on  its 
growing  computer  cenier. 

CASETBACK     EXTENDED 

Albert  L.  Butler,  Jr.  Arliu  president,  said 
yesterday  the  decision  will  permit  tbe  com- 
pany to  secure  a  flve-year  tax-loaa  cazxy- 
back  Instead  of  the  normal  three-year  carry- 
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back  permitted  by  the  1992  trade  act.  This 
means  .Crista  will  be  able  to  recapture  taxes 
paid  on  proQtfl  made  In  the  past  Ave  years, 

Francis  Shore,  chief  of  the  TarltT  Commis- 
sion's textile  division  in  Washington,  de- 
cllned  to  call  the  ruling  a  "landmark"  yes- 
terday, but  said  it  was  the  first  such  decision 
Involving  a  textile  company.  He  called  li  a 
decision  Involving  "an  Individual  firm"  and 
said  the  amount  of  economic  relief  will  be  up 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  case  will  be  welcome  news  to  other 
Industries  concerned  with  imports  and  may 
cause  a  flurry  of  similar  requests  before  ilie 
Trade  Commission. 

The  four-man  commission  made  the  deci- 
sion alter  Butler  pleaded  ArisU'a  case  in 
Washington  Oct.  13.  Butler  Insisted  that  the 
company  was  not  able  to  compete  with  rising 
Imporu  "In  spite  of  its  strength  in  facliniei. 
labor,  financing  sales  and  management." 

TEACES    EPEORTS 

He  traced  the  company's  etTorts  to  Incrense 
sales  m  new  or  already-tried  fields  but  said 
all  elTorta  proved  trultieaa  against  foreign 
competition.  He  showed  the  commission 
shiru  imported  from  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica 
and  other  areas  which  retailed  (or  much  less 
than  ones  made  of  Arista  fabrics. 

When  the  company  announced  the  shut- 
down. 400  people  loet  their  Jobs  at  the  plant 
on  Ooldfloss  Street  during  an  8-to-lo-weeE 
period.  The  mill  which  made  colored  yarn 
fabrics,  operated  three  shifts  a  day  and  had 
withstood  "civil  war.  foreign  war.  depression, 
panic  and  fire  since  1838,"  Butler  said. 

Butler  said  the  decision  will  go  to  the 
President  and  then  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Arista  will  submit  a  plan  of  tax 
adjustment  to  the  department  for  a  ruling, 
hut  the  Trade  Commission's  recent  decision 
seems  to  have  been  the  biggest  hurdle  in 
Arista's  request  for  assistance. 

This  decLsion  has  been  described  as  "a 
possible  landmark  case  for  American 
textile  industries  plagued  with  import 
problems."  and  provides  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  Arista  Mill  in  the  foi-m 
of  a  5-year  tax-loss  carryback,  which 
represents  a  2-year  extension  of  the  car- 
ryback permitted  under  the  1962  act. 

This  company  testified  that  "in  spite 
of  its  strength  in  facilities,  labor,  financ- 
ing, sales,  and  management,"  It  was 
forced  to  close  down  the  textile  division 
of  its  business  in  December  1969,  and 
listed  "price  competition  from  Imports" 
as  ttie  main  reason. 

When  the  company  was  forced  to  shut 
down  Its  textile  division,  400  people  lost 
their  jobs.  But  these  are  only  400  of  al- 
most, 2,000  textile  Jobs  that  have  been 
lost  m  the  Fifth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina alone  in  the  past  2  years. 

Almost  10,000  have  been  lost  statewide, 
and  if  immediate  action  is  not  taken,  the 
other  278.700  textile  jobs  in  our  State 
will  become  increasingly  endangered, 
and  the  number  will  be  further  and 
further  depleted. 

Albert  Butler,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
firm,  said  at  that  time  that  the  textile 
mill,  which  made  colored  yam  fabrics, 
had  withstood  "civil  war,  foreign  war, 
depression,  panic,  and  fire  since  1838  ' 
But  they  could  not  withstand  the  flood 
of  imports  manufactured  with  cheap 
labor. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
entire  Journal  article  placed  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  also  ask  my  ooUeagues  to  oon- 
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sider  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Victor  Bates, 
president  of  Bates  Nitewear  Co.,  Inc..  In 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
iMr  MULS). 
In  that  letter.  Mr  Bates  said: 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  to  inform 
j-nu.  .  .  .  our  auditors.  A.  M.  Pullen  and 
Company,  have  just  completed  their  annual 
audit  for  our  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1970.  and  tha'  audit  discloses  that  our  prof- 
iis  for  fiscal  year  1970  were  approximately 
28  percent  less  than  our  profits  for  fiscal 
1969.  and  that  our  annual  contribution  to 
our  profit-sharing  plan.  In  which  more  than 
40O  of  OUT  employees  participate,  will  be 
decreased  bj  the  same  percentage.  Our  audi- 
tors also  tell  us  Informally  that  despite  this 
st'Aggering  deirrease  our  company  fared  bet- 
ter than  ail  but  tW"  of  fifty  to  sevenlv-flve 
tettlle  companies  of  which  thev  have'  per- 
sonal knowledge 

Mr.  Bates  continued : 

We  (eel  that  this  tremendous  decline  In 
our  profiu  is  directly  attributable,  not  to 
general  economic  conditions  but  not  to  the 
fiooding  of  our  textile  markets  with  cheap 
Far  Eastern  laber  employed  at  wage  rates 
with  which  we  cannot  possibly  compete;  and 
we  (eel  too  that  a  (allure  of  the  Congress  to 
take  action  to  restrict  these  imports  can 
only  worsen  this  situation  In  the  yeara 
abend,  with  dire  results  for  the  entire  tex- 
tile Industry  and  its  thousands  o(  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  letter  needs  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  I  believe  it  says  every- 
think  there  is  to  say  about  the  Issue  we 
are  debating  today. 

I  believe  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
needs  fear  this  trade  act  of  1970.  The 
Japanese  need  not  fear  it.  because  it  pro- 
vides for  them  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
American  textile  market,  and  it  provides 
for  proportional  increases  as  that  market 
continues  to  expand. 

A  fairer  proposition  would  be  hard  to 
imagine,  and  I  can  see  no  concrete  evi- 
dence, and  no  real  reason  for  serious 
speculaUon,  that  this  bill  will  spark  any 
massive  retaliation  by  any  of  our  trading 
partners, 

I  believe  they  will  recognize  the  need 
for  this  Government  to  see  to  it  that 
American  woiliers  are  not  systematically 
excluded  from  earning  a  living  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  International  trading  policies. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  other  nation 
would  operate  on  the  same  principle,  and 
the  United  States  would  not  condemn 
any  nation  for  such  an  action.  If  proof 
of  Injury  by  foreign  trade  were  as  con- 
clusive as  it  Is  In  this  case. 

In  passing  this  bill,  we  will  be  reassert- 
ing our  right  to  dictate  our  own  internal 
commercial  affairs,  rather  than  throw- 
ing them  at  the  mercy  of  our  foreign 
compeUtors.  This  Is  responsible  legisla- 
tion; it  Is  vitally  needed  legislation. 

Today  we  must  listen  to  the  distress 
calls  of  2.5  million  consumers,  taxpayers, 
and  family  members  who  are  employed 
In  America's  textile  industry.  These  peo- 
Ples  very  Uves  depend  on  fair  trade  in 
textiles.  They  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  fairness,  and  the  United  States  has 
the  responsibility  to  require  it. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
with  me  for  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  Ume  as  he  may  require 


to  a  valued  member  of  our  (^OInInittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  COL- 
LIER i. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
trary to  testimony  presented  in  House 
Report  No.  91-1435.  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  feel  that  the 
record  should  show  that  there  is  and  has 
been  an  economic  impact  upon  the  do- 
mestic production  of  certain  types  of 
athletic  shoes  as  a  result  of  imports. 

A  representative  of  one  pi-oducer  in 
the  track  shoe  Industry,  for  example, 
states: 

Wo  have  been  badly  hurt  by  the  flood  o( 
foreign  made  athletic  shoes  produced  In  low 
cost  labor  markets.  Leather  top  track  shoes 
are  an  Important  element  In  this  situation. 

The  Athletic  Goods  Manufacturers 
Association  recently  published  a  report 
which  refutes  the  testimony  in  the  trade 
bill  hearings  that  the  Addis  and  Puma 
track  shoes  were  in  a  different  price 
category  than  those  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  VS.  companie.s. 

I  regret  that  the  Information  fur- 
nished me  on  this  subject  was  not  placed 
in  my  hands  at  the  time  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  conducting 
these  hearings  because  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  the  statements 
declaring  the  existence  of  a  noncompeti- 
tive situation  are  inaccurate.  I  am  confi- 
dent, however,  that  this  will  be  brought 
to  light  when  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mltttee  considers  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  WaisoNi . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  no  other  in- 
dustry lias  been  more  crippled  in  the 
past  10  years  by  foreign  imports  than  our 
domestic  textile  industry.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Initial  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  almost  10  years  ago. 
there  has  been  an  incredible  upward 
trend  in  textile  Imports  including  those 
from  Communist  countries. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  have 
quoted  the  statistics  on  these  imports, 
and  they  are  alarming.  But.  the  most  dis- 
tressing statistic  of  all  is  the  unbeliev- 
able number  of  jobs  that  have  been  lost 
as  a  result  of  textile  imports.  In  my  State 
of  South  Carolina  alone,  more  than  5.000 
Jobs  were  lost  during  1968-69  due  to 
textile  imports. 

Earlier  this  week  this  House  passed 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  to 
create  jobs  for  the  hard-core  tmemployed 
at  a  cost  of  $7.5  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
ironic  and  Indeed  tragic  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  enact  one  piece  of  legislation  to 
create  Jobs,  and  In  turn  fail  to  limit 
textile  Imports,  which  rob  the  American 
worker  of  jobs. 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  rhet- 
oric already  about  reciprocal  trade,  and 
not  enough  tliscussion  and  consideration 
of  the  American  worker,  whose  Job  is 
eliminated  because  too  many  exporting 
cotmtries  interpret  trade  reciprocity  to 
mean  that  America  is  a  dumping  grotmd 
for  cheap  low  wage  imports. 
Regardless  of  how  one  may  feel  phil- 


osophically toward  free  trade,  we  should 
all  recognize  that  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturers should  not  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  free  and  open  American  market 
when,  at  the  same  time,  their  govern- 
ments are  imposing  restrictions  on 
American  imports. 

This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the 
American  textile  worker  to  protect  him 
against  imports  produced  under  horrible 
working  conditions,  which  strangle  his 
economic  livelihood.  Free  trade,  theo- 
retically, is  OK,  and  we  should  keep 
the  trade  lanes  open  to  friendly  natiotis. 
but  when  a  country  like  Japan  rcfu.scs 
to  play  fair,  then  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  stand  up  and  hit  them  where  it  hurts — 
in  the  pocketbook. 

The  issue  is  jobs,  and  at  a  Ume  when 
uemployment  is  extremely  high.  Con- 
gress should  protect  jobs  instead  of  ex- 
porting them.  The  textile  Industry  is  one 
of  our  largest  employers  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  our  Nation's  biggest  rural 
manuXacturinB  employer.  The  American 
textile  industry  is  not  seeking  prefer- 
ential treatment;  it  is  asking  for  lair 
play  by  simply  being  allowed  to  reason- 
ably compete  vlth  exporting  countries. 
The  import  quota  bill  Is  reasonable.  Con- 
trary to  the  vociferous  alarms  issued  by 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  hberal 
newspapers  that  thLs  bill  would  destroy 
international  trade,  its  passage  would,  in 
fact,  put  reciprocity  back  into  interna- 
tional trade  by  demonstrating  to  foreign 
nations  that  this  coimtry  is  no  longer 
going  to  tolerate  an  uneven  trade  policy 
that  works  to  its  economic  detriment. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Qtm.LCH  > . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  original  textile  Im- 
port quota  bills  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  an  endorser  of  H.R.  18970.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  sup- 
port it*  passage  and  enactment  into  law. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Hoiue  that 
great  care  must  be  used  in  the  enactment 
and  implementation  of  thU  legislation  to 
avoid  unexpected  hardships  on  particu- 
lar, and  sometimes  unrecognized,  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry.  Since  H.R. 
18970  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  an  example  of  such 
hardship  has  come  to  my  attention  in 
my  own  district  In  east  Tennessee.  This 
Involves  the  Formex  Co.  in  Greeneville. 
Tenn. 

The  Formex  Co.  is  a  division  of  Huyck 
Corp..  a  native  American  company  that 
has  been  manufacturing  highly  engi- 
neered endless  textile  belts — known  as 
papermakers'  "felts  "  or  "fabrics"— for 
use  by  the  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  since  1870.  In 
the  1950's.  Huyck  Corp.  satisfied  a  long- 
sought-after  objective  in  the  papermak- 
ing  Industry  by  developing  a  synthetic 
fiber  replacement  for  a  bronze  wire 
••screen"  belt  traditionally  used  In  the 
f  ourdrinler,  or  wet  end.  section  of  paper- 
making  machines  where  the  paper  Is  ini- 
tially formed.  This  new  woven  fabric  suc- 
cessfully combined  a  fine  mesh  and  tex- 
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tare  with  stabUit;.  strength,  and  rug- 
gedness.  enabling  it  to  make  satisfactory 
paper  on  large  papermaking  machines 
with  marked  improvements  in  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  over  the  product 
which  it  superseded. 

As  Huyck  Corp.  developed  this  new 
product.  It  established  a  plant  in  Greene- 
vUle.  Tenn.  By  the  time  the  operation 
had  begun  to  break  even  in  the  mid- 
1 960°s,  Huyck  had  invested  some  %1  mil- 
lion in  plant  and  equipment  and  (13  mil- 
lion in  operating  losses;  an  unusually 
large  investment  for  a  company  which 
even  now  has  net  assets  of  less  than  »25 
million.  These  facts  give  some  indication 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  develop- 
ing and  manufacturing  this  product  and 
the  high  level  of  engineering  and  busi- 
ness commitment  that  was  required  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

Since  the  mid-lMO's,  this  new  Huyck 
product  has  enjoyed  spectacular  growth, 
particularly  In  the  United  States,  which 
has  the  world's  largest  papermaking  in- 
dustry. Huyck's  business  in  this  product 
has  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  10  per- 
cent per  calendar  quarter  during  this 
period.  In  addition,  Huyck  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries now  have  plants  manufacturing 
this  product  in  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  Australia.  A  plant  addition  in  Ten- 
nessee was  completed  around  the  first  of 
this  year,  and  additional  pieces  of  equip- 
ment continue  to  tie  installed  in  the  Ten- 
nessee location.  That  operation  now  has 
some  150.000  square  feet  of  manufactur- 
ing floor  space  and  nearly  300  employees, 
and  Huyck  Corp.  is  now  negotiating  for  a 
site  for  a  second  plant  to  manufacture 
this  product  line  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  raw  materials,  other 
than  treatment  chemicals,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  open  mesh  fabrics 
are  illament  yams  made  from  nylon  and 
polyester  liber.  Nylon  is  lised  in  a  large 
proportion  of  these  fabrics  and  polyester 
fiber  must  be  used  in  all  of  them.  The 
nylon  Is  acquired  from  US.  sources. 
However,  there  are  no  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing sources  at  the  present  time  from 
which  the  Formex  Co.  can  obtain  poly- 
ester materiaL-i  with  the  specific  char- 
acteristics and  performance  that  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  polyester  yams  for 
the  product-  Therefore,  of  necessity, 
multifilament  polyester  yams  used  in  the 
product  come  from  Canada  and  mono- 
filament polyester  yams  are  Imported 
from  West  Germany.  Prom  1967  through 
the  first  6  months  of  1970.  total  pur- 
chases by  the  Pormex  Co..  Greencville. 
Tenn..  of  these  imported  yarn.s  have  been 
27.779  pounds  in  1967:  32,350  pounds  in 
1968:  47.553  pounds  in  1989:  and  44,349 
pounds  during  the  first  8  months  of  1970. 

Although  Huyck  Corp.  and  its  affili- 
ates. Including  the  Pormex  Co.  in  Ten- 
nessee, are  constantly  testing  polyester 
yams  from  U.S.  sources  and  assisting 
and  encouraging  potential  US.  sources 
to  develop  satisfactory  materials  so  that 
eventually  it  will  be  pos.sible  to  use  U.S. 
yariK  entirely  and  avoid  expensive  im- 
ports, to  date,  no  satisfactory  sources 
have  been  found  in  the  United  States  for 
matfrials  acceptable  for  this  purpose. 

Huyck  Corp.  estimates  that  tlie  use  in 
its  US.  manufacturing  facilities  of  poly- 


ester Slament  yarns  during  the  next 
S  years  wUl  be  127.000  poimds  In  1971, 
Increasing  to  267,300  pounds  In  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  problem 
with  yams,  the  success  of  Huyck's  new 
product  in  the  U.S.  market  has  so  out- 
paced the  capacity  of  the  GreenevlUe. 
Tenn.,  plant  that,  while  getting  the 
recent  Greencville  plant  expansion  de- 
signed and  completed,  Huyck  has  had  to 
import  a  minor  percentage  of  fabrics 
from  Its  Canadian  and  Italian  plants  in 
order  to  keep  its  papermaking  custom- 
ers in  the  United  States  supplied.  These 
Imports  have  ranged  from  about  14,000 
square  feet  with  an  ultimate  sales  value 
of  about  138,000  in  1967.  to  about  187,000 
square  feet  with  sales  value  of  about 
(723.000  in  1970. 

Huyck  expects  to  have  to  continue  to 
import  about  50,000  square  feet — with 
an  ultimate  sales  value  of  $200,000 — per 
year  Into  the  United  States  for  the  next 
2  to  3  years  until  its  second  plant  for  the 
production  of  this  product  line  is  built 
and  in  full  operation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  facts  that  any  limitations  on 
the  importation  by  Huyck  of  the  yams 
and  fabrics  also,  unless  Huyck  were  as- 
signed its  own  quota,  to  the  average  of 
the  quantities  imported  diiring  the  years 
1967.  1968,  1969  can  be  expected  to  have 
grave  consequences  on  the  U.S.  paper- 
making  Industry  generally,  on  the  tech- 
nological and  commercial  advances  to 
the  American  consumer  which  It  makes 
possible,  on  Huyck  Corp.  as  a  going 
American  business  entity,  and  on  the 
continued  growth  potential  of  this 
valued  product  line.  Sales  of  this  prod- 
uct line  In  the  United  States  have  been 
growing  so  fast  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, these  3  years  and  any  prior  years  are 
meaningless  as  a  quota  base. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  prod- 
ucts in  question  clearly  fall  outside  the 
problem  area  which  the  impart  quota 
provisions  of  H.R.  18970  are  designed  to 
handle.  This  product  line  does  not  com- 
pete in  the  great  textile  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  but  merely  in  the  small, 
highly  specialized  felt  and  fourdrinier 
wire  Industries  which  serve  the  paper  in- 
dustry. The  volume  of  purchases  of  im- 
ported polyester  yams  is  insignificantly 
small  to  the  great  companies  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  curious  irons-  that  the  rela- 
tive .smaliness  of  the  volume  of  the  class 
of  products  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Huyck  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  sources  for  acceptable  polyester 
yam  materials  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently Huyck's  actual  or  potential 
needs  are  not  large  enough  to  merit  any 
of  the  extensive  development  work  or 
very  close  manufacturing  attention 
wliich  would  be  a  prereqiiisite  for  Ameri- 
can producers  to  supply  the  desired  yarn 
product  or  their  constituent  fibers. 

In  summary  then,  this  situation  mu.'it 
be  acknowledged  to  be  representative  of 
those  instances  where  an  unreasoned 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
import  bill  not  only  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  small  unnoticed  segment  of 
American  industry,  but,  in  fact,  could 


work  a  significant,  and  Indeed  tmneces- 
sary,  hardship  on  substantial  numbers 
of  workers  and  consumers  by  virtue  of 
its  impact  on  derivative  industries.  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that  to  achieve  a  just  result  in 
this  situation,  for  example,  another  ex- 
ception to  accommodate  this  sixcific  case 
should  be  written  into  the  bill  or.  at  the 
very  least,  it  should  be  considered  from 
the  outset  as  a  classic  example  of  a  case 
involving  the  kind  of  nondisruptive  im- 
ports falling  within  the  contemplation 
of  section  104  of  the  bill  for  which  execu- 
tive relief  can  and  must  be  granted  if  the 
best  interests  of  American  economy  and 
consumers  are  to  be  served. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Biniires).  for  the  excel- 
lent protectionist  speech  he  made  earlier 
this  afternoon.  1  regret  that  not  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bouse  were  present  to  hear 
him. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  him,  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  to  Join  the  small 
but,  I  hope,  growing  club  of  protection- 
ists in  the  House.  If  I  may  have  that  per- 
mission from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 1  extend  the  invitation  at  this 
time  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  will  soon  be  heard 
making  protectionist  speeches  rather 
than  fathering  a  monstrosity  such  as  this 
bill,  which  gives  to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  the  textile  manufacturers  a 
little  sop,  a  temporary  sop.  For  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  prcxlucers  it  is  on  the  order 
of  a  plaster  of  rancid  goose  grease  applied 
to  a  malignant  cancer. 

The  point  was  made  yesterday  of  the 
modern  equipment  of  foreign  textile 
mills.  Of  course,  the  mindless  foreign  aid 
spenders  In  Congress  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  have,  through  the  years 
made  that  possible  with  some  $200  bil- 
lion of  foreign  aid.  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing away  the  markets  of  this  country. 

I  recall  that  a  good  many  years  ago, 
after  World  War  n,  a  loan  was  made  by 
this  Government  to  the  Japanese  of  ap- 
proximately (1.800.000,000. 

That  loan  was  settled  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  munificent  sum  of  (400  million. 
Believe  it  or  not — a  substantial  chunk  of 
the  (400  million  was  earmarked  for  the 
purpo.'^  of  teaching  the  Japanese  how 
and  where  to  market  their  products. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  foolishness  the 
leaders  of  this  Government  have  engaged 
In  through  the  years. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  wise- 
ly gave  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  Yet  this  bill  gives  to 
the  TarifT  Commission  tremendous  power 
to  regulate  foreign  trade,  and  then 
greater  power  than  he  has  ever  had  to 
the  President — any  President — to  over- 
ride the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation in  Congress  purporting  to  regu- 
late Federal  trade  and  then  tum  over 
the  fliul  determination  to  the  President? 
Why  do  we  not  be  honest  in  this  matter? 
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why  do  we  not  simply  abolish  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  tum  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade  over  to  the  President  in 
complete  and  full  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States?  When  are 
we  going  to  start  writing  legislation  with 
Congress  dictating  the  terms  of  foreign 
trade,  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  a 
President,  any  President.  I  have  served 
under  five  Presidents  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  everj'  one  of 
them  has  been  an  Internationalist  and 
a  free  trader,  some  worse  than  others, 
and  I  do  not  except  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  this  cate- 
goi-y  of  free  traders,  for  In  his  campaign 
speeches  in  1968  he  .said.  'I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  free  trade."  This  Nation,  with 
its  high  production  costs,  cannot  free- 
trade  and  survive  as  an  economic  unit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way. 
in  my  opinion,  that  we  can  ever  get  this 
country  back  on  the  track  in  its  trading 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  and  that  is 
to  adopt  a  schedule  of  tariffs  on  Imports, 
representing  the  differential  in  the  costs 
of  production  of  all  commodities  in  ade- 
quate or  surplus  supply  in  this  coimtry. 
Otherwise  we  go  down  to  defeot  in  the 
business  of  world  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  old  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  program  that  is  as  phoney  as  a  (3 
bill  for  It  has  operated  all  too  often  on  a 
one-way  street.  Not  even  the  sponsors 
and  pi'omoters  of  this  legislation  have 
the  gall  to  call  it  recriprocal  for  that  has 
long  been  discredited. 

I  predict  that  this  bill  will  cause  trouble 
for  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  it  will  only  serve  to  put  more 
industrial  workers  and  industries  on  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  if  not  bil- 
lions to  the  taxpayers. 

Commonsense  demands  the  defeat  of 
y  this  monstrosity  and  a  return  to  hard- 
nosed  bargaining  and  true  barter  and  sale 
in  world  trade. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PnciKSKi). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  raised  the  question  of  the  crisis 
that  now  confronts  the  electronics  indus- 
tiy  In  this  coimtry.  My  district  repre- 
sents a  large  segment  of  that  industry, 
and  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  by 
April  1  of  1971  there  will  not  be  a  single 
small  colored  television  tube  produced  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  some  30  million  radio  sets  are 
sold  in  this  country  every  year,  not  one 
of  which  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  So  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  what  relief  the  electronic  in- 
dustry might  And  in  this  bill,  and  the 
chairman  said  that  the  committee,  in 
this  bill,  has  liberalized  the  escape  clause. 
The  chairman  said : 

Lawyers  who  represented  tties«  tndustrlni 
uld  that  if  we  did  loosen  up  the  rigidity  of 
tl)e  escape  clause  procedure,  they  could  get 
relief  under  it  and  we  have  given  them  that 
opportunity. 

I  take  this  time  now  to  establish  some 
legislative  intent.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  would  be  good  enough 
to  elaborate  on  that  statement.  What  re- 


lief can  the  industry  get  through  this 
liberalized  escape  clauco,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  liberalization? 

Mr.  MILLS.  First,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  bill  makes  a  very  meaningful 
change  made  in  the  provisions  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Tariff  Conunission  as 
to  what  constitutes  injury. 

Second,  the  bill  eliminates  tlie  cotmec- 
tion  between  the  increased  imports  and  a 
tariff  concessior  that  has  been  made  be- 
fore in  a  trade  agreement.  Also  other 
factors  too  numerous  to  mention  are 
changed.  Actually  we  have  gone  further 
than  the  administration  suggested  that 
we  go. 

We  did  not  use  their  terminology.  The 
terminology  that  was  contained  in  the 
bill  that  I  had  earlier  introduced,  and 
some  256  otlier  Members  of  the  House 
introduced,  the  administration  took  ex- 
(^ption  to  and  to  the  position  we  were 
taking,  saying  we  were  making  it  much 
too  easy  for  an  industry  to  show  serious 
injury  and  win  its  c&se.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  and  certainly  I,  felt  it 
was  incumber.t  upon  us  to  see  to  it  that 
any  industry  that  was  seriously  injured 
or  threatened  with  serious  injury  from 
increased  imports  has  access  to  relief. 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  relief.  We  were  much 
too  rigid  In  our  writing  of  the  escape 
clause  provisions  in  1962.  and  I  might  say 
unintentionally  so. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  certain 
sections  of  the  great  electronics  industry 
in  the  gentleman's  State  and  In  my  own 
State  Is  now  being  injured,  in  my  opin- 
ion, through  the  imcontrolled  excessive 
increase  of  the  import  of  certain  elec- 
tronic products. 

There  is  this  opportunity  for  relief. 
The  penetration  of  the  radio  and  TV 
markets  in  the  United  States  has  been 
very  high.  The  industry  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  Taiiff  Commission 
and  make  their  case.  Certain  criteria  are 
set  fortli  in  the  bill  itself,  and  I  refer 
to  the  provision  that  has  been  developed 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrhcs)  .  which  is  called 
the  triggering  provision.  The  President 
must  put  into  effect  the  relief  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  itself  suggests,  un- 
less he  finds  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

This  provision  has  never  been  in  the 
law  before. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  explanation.  One  of  the  things 
that  disturbs  me,  and  perhaps  does  other 
Members,  is  that  the  Commission  wears 
two  hats.  On  the  one  hand,  it  establishes 
the  tariffs  and  the  quotas  which  create 
the  problem  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
the  Commission  is  expected  to  admit  at 
some  point  later  in  time  that,  yes.  they 
erred  on  the  quotas  and  duties,  and 
therefore,  they  are  recommending  relief. 

When  I  raised  that  point  yesterday,  tlie 
chairms%  said  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  be  all  right  if  they  get  an  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  if  we  correct  what  we  did  in  1962.  I 
wonder  If  in  the  interest  of  legislative 
histoi-y  we  can  spell  out  that  intent,  so 
the  electronic  Industry  as  well  as  others 
can  get  some  relief  imder  this  act. 


Mr  .MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
1  think  earlier  the  gentleman  misspoke 
himself.  The  Tariff  Commission  does  not 
establish  the  rates  of  duties  in  these 
trade  negotiations.  That  is  done  by 
the  President  through  his  special  rep- 
resentative ijider  certain  limitation  in 
tlie  law.  The  Tariff  Commission  is  called 
upon  from  Utne  to  time  to  make  deter- 
minations for  the  benefit  of  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  in  his  trade  negotiations,  of  rates 
which  can  be  reduced  without  causing 
serious  injury — the  economic  judgment 
they  are  asked  to  develop  on  occasion. 

They  ai'e  a  good  fact-finding  group. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  them  if  we 
write  the  law  in  such  a  way  os  to  enable 
them  to  do  what  they  tliink  should  be 
done  with  respect  to  any  case.  We  have 
done  that,  we  think,  in  this  bill.  The 
General  Coiuisel  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion worked  with  us  constantly  on  it. 
He  has  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  matter  the  gentleman  discusses,  but 
also  with  respect  to  countervailing  duties 
and  antidumping  provisions  we  have 
amended  because,  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tronics, as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows,  there  have  been  -a. 
number  of  cases  pending  which  involve 
antidumping. 

It  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  get 
a  decision  on  that  in  the  past  within  am' 
reasonable  time,  and  now  we  have  tight- 
ened that  to  Uie  point  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  report  It  out 
within  a  4-month  period  and  if  dump- 
ing action  can  be  taken  long  before  the 
injury  can  become  so  serious  as  to  drive 
the  business  to  the  wall  completely. 

But  the  Tariff  Commission  under- 
stands now  that  we  are  liberalizing  ac- 
cess to  relief,  because  we  expect  indus- 
tries that  ore  seriously  injured  in  the 
future  to  get  relief. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion on  a  related  matter. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  on  the  so-called  trade  retalia- 
tion and  trade  war.  Am  I  correct  in  im- 
derstanding  that  when  we  look  at  the 
balance  of  payments  in  the  coimtry  to- 
day It  Is  true  we  export  some  (42  billion 
worth  and  import  some  (40  billion  worth, 
roughly,  but  what  we  are  exporting,  for 
the  most  part,  are  raw  materials  and 
scrap  metal,  and  we  are  Importing  con- 
sumer goods  and  displacing  man-hour 
work. 

Am  I  correct  that  most  of  the  mate- 
rial being  exported  from  the  United 
States  today  and  being  purchased  by  the 
foreign  countries  is  being  purchased  by 
those  countries  because  they  have  no 
place  else  to  go?  Once  they  develop  sub- 
stitute materials,  once  they  develop  syn- 
thetics, once  they  develop  their  own 
markets,  once  they  develop  markets  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  can 
buy  cheaper  than  from  us,  there  will  not 
be  any  great  humanitaiianlsm  on  their 
part  to  continue  doing  business  with 
America  becau.se  we  are  their  friend. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  this  "bug- 
aboo" about  trade  war  and  retaliation  is 
totally  unrealistic?  These  customers  of 
ours  will  leave  us  the  moment  they  do 
not  need  our  services,  products  or  goods. 
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or  the  moment  they  can  get  them  cheap- 
er somewhere  eise. 

Mr.  MILLfi.  I  would  not  want  to  as- 
sociate myseU  completely  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  but  let  me  say  that 
the  people  of  the  world,  when  it  comes 
to  trade  and  profit  matters  and  the  rest 
f-re  all  more  or  less  alike.  Anybody  is  an 
unsuccessful  trader  or  an  unsuccessful 
businessman.  I  take  it.  if  he  does  not  buy 
what  he  needs  where  he  can  get  it  the 
cheapest. 

That  is  quite  e\'ident  in  the  dealings 
with  OS  by  some  countries.  They  find  our 
price  too  high,  and  buy  the  same  item 
from  some  other  country  because  the 
price  is  lower. 

Japan  is  a  good  case  In  point.  With  all 
of  the  trade  we  have  with  Japan,  Japan 
does  not  buy  all  of  the  cotton  she  con- 
sumes in  the  raw  state  from  us.  She  will 
buy  cotton  from  coimtries  like  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  countries  with  which  she  has 
little  or  no  trade,  presumably  because 
she  can  get  the  cotton  cheaper.  OI  course, 
she  has  been  a  good  trading  partner  of 
ours,  and  we  are  pleased. 

Now.  on  the  question  of  retaliation,  let 
me  give  my  own  thoughts  as  to  how  this 
thing  works.  This  i.s  not  something  new. 
It  has  happened  time  alter  time  since 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
went  into  elTect  in  1934. 

We  do  something  that  is  in  violation 
of  some  agreement  we  have,  such  as  to 
raise  the  duly  or  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
goods 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oj  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MTT.t.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  a  additional  minutes,  and  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  yield  further  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  say  that  we  take 
some  action  that  reduces  the  export  from 
country  A  to  the  United  States  by  tSO 
million.  They  figure  that  up.  They  go  to 
GATT  and  they  say  that  we  have  taken 
action  against  them  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  GATT  and  that  they  have  been  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  tSO  miUlou  GATT 
decides  whether  or  not  that  is  the  fact. 
If  it  U  the  fact,  then  GATT  would  ask  us 
to  compensate  those  countries  by  lower- 
ing duties  or  some  other  restriction  that 
would  permit  them  to  ship  to  us  an 
equivalent  $30  million  of  something  else. 
And  we  do  that.  We  have  done  it  histori- 
cally. I  do  not  know  how  many  times, 
for  there  are  14  or  15  cases  already  where 
that  has  happened. 

If  we  refused  to  lower  the  duties  to 
where  they  could  get  t50  million  of  ex- 
ports of  something  else,  they  might  then 
be  Jastlfled  in  sayaig.  "We  have  to  do 
something  to  prevent  the  United  States 
.shipping  to  us  an  equivalent  $iO  million 
worth  of  goods." 

That  would  be.  probably,  retaliation. 

My  own  guess — and  this  is  strictly  a 
gues!!,  but  an  educated  guess.  I  might  say. 
if  Members  will  pardon  me — is  ttiat  given 
Uie  flexibility  that  the  President  has  in 
the  bill  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  might  possibly  be  involved  in  this 
entire  bill  would  be  relatively  small. 
It  would  be  far  below  what  some  people 
have  suggested.  The  point  is  that  we  have 


worked  these  problems  out  In  the  past 
and  we  can  work  this  one  out. 

We  have  always  done  It.  No.  I  am  not 
worried  about  retaliation  whatsoever.  I 
have  talked  to  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  I  have  talked 
to  representatives  of  the  Japanese  tex- 
tile indiuitry.  They  would  much  prefer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  In  order  to  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  textile  market  in  the 
United  States  than  tliey  can  get  under 
the  bill  itself,  than  they  would  gain  by 
retaliating  against  us  or  by  threatening 
tut  to  buy  soybeans  or  something  else. 
However,  always  and  forever  there  are 
these  people  who  have  their  heads  m  the 
clouds,  who  cling  to  these  cliches,  and 
who  are  not  wilUng  to  recogni7,e  the  fact 
that  any  country  in  the  world  has  the 
right  imder  GATT  to  protect  its  indus- 
tries and  its  products  from  serious  injury. 
They  just  forget  that  the  situation  can 
develop  in  the  United  States  where  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  act  as  all  of 
those  others  in  the  past  have  had  to  act 
with  our  full  acquiescence  in  each 
instance. 

Mr.  POCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  excellent  response. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman. 

Has  the  chairman  discus-sed  at  all  the 
question  of  the  duty  on  minks  which 
appears  on  page  53? 

Mr.  MIIJLS.  I  have  not.  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  In  mind 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  received  many  re- 
quests. I  want  to  make  my  point  here 
that  1  have  received  letters  and  calls 
from  fiuTiers  in  my  district  who  are  very 
much  alarmed  about  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  quota  on  minks  which  ap- 
pears in  section  343 ia>  <  Ij  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  they  are  concerned 
about,  if  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me, 
because  I  know  about  the  matter  and 
have  discussed  it  with  the  union  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  as  well  as  with 
the  management — what  they  are  con- 
cerned about  is,  basically,  some  teimi- 
nology  In  the  tariff  schedules. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mink  skins  and  bits  of 
skins. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Which  was  written  In  by 
law  that  says  that  some  minute  piece  of 
the  skin  is  a  skin. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  not  intended  to 
apply  by  our  committee  whatwever. 
When  we  said  "skin"  we  meant  skin.  We 
put  in  the  provision  in  order  to  prevent 
avoidance  of  the  tariff  quota.  We  put  in 
the  report  that  if  they  cut  It  up  and 
started  dicing  it  up  in  order  to  bring 
them  all  in  other  than  In  a  complete 
skin,  we  would  count  that  In.  However, 
what  you  are  talking  about  Is  the  so- 
called  very  small  scraps  and  trimmings 
and  things  of  that  sort.  They  were  never 
intended  by  the  committee  to  be  coimted 
as  individual  slcins.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  would  agree  it  was  never  intended  by 
the  committee  that  those  llttU.  minute 
pieces  were  going  to  constitute  a  skin 
for  this  purpose.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  before  the  higher  rate  of  duty  would 
go  Into  effect  there  are  4.6  million  skins 


that  are  permitted  to  come  Into  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  figure  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  present  Importa- 
tion of  .skins.  So  we  were  placing  that 
figure  way  above,  as  my  friend  from  New 
York  cMr.  Gilbert)  knows,  what  was 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
order  to  allow  even  greater  growth  be- 
fore the  rate  of  duty  would  go  into  effect 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  5  additional 
minutes  and  ask  him  to  yield  further  to 
me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  Uic  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  However.  I  do  not  want  to 
amend  the  bill  here  today  because  I  can- 
not get  the  committee  Into  session  In 
order  to  develop  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  does  the  chairman 
propose  to  handle  the  matter,  then? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  require  an  amend- 
ment, in  all  probability,  because  of  the 
error  In  the  existing  schedules.  It  re- 
quires an  amendment  to  exLitlng  law. 
frankly.  That  is  where  we  made  our  mis- 
take. The  Senators  on  tlie  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  made  well  aware  of  tlii.s 
problem.  It  has  already  been  discus.<u?d 
with  them,  in  fact,  and  it  Is  our  under- 
standing that  they  wUl  correct  this  mat- 
ter when  the  bill  gets  to  the  Committee 
on  Plsiance.  We  certainly  would  expect 
them  to  do  so,  because  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not  intended  that  a  small  scrap- 
trimming  be  counted  as  a  skin. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  have  worked  on  this  prob- 
lem since  the  outset 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
and  he  has  worked  very  hard  on  It. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  It  never  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  knows, 
to  include  scraps  as  being  skins.  I  want- 
ed the  chairman  to  verify  the  fact  that 
tills  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  not  our  inten- 
tion and  I  thought  originally  that  we 
might  be  able  to  correct  the  matter  by 
stating  what  we  intended  with  respect  to 
the  language,  but  it  is  not  possible.  We 
overlooked  a  provision  wliich  is  already 
in  existing  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRNBB  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandhcai.). 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Vr.  ChahTnan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  coran.ittee  as  well  as  those  re- 
iiiarks  previously  made  by  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  BvtNes). 
I  had  been  bopefol  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Kennedy  rotmds  would  have  had 
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the  result  which  was  originally  in- 
tended— certainly  I  share  the  opinion  of 
all  others  and  would  like  to  see  a  free 
trade  system  tliroughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  apparent  that  such  a  sys- 
tem, wltliout  protective  measures,  would 
be  disastrous  to  this  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
D.  MiLi,s  of  Arkansas,  and  the  remarks 
made  by  the  ranking  Republican  of  that 
committe".  the  Honorable  John  Byenzs 
of  Wisconsin.  They  have  adequately  out- 
lined the  necessity  of  this  measure.  They 
have  likewise  given  solid  reasons  v\\y 
the  criticism  of  this  measure  is  ground- 
less. One  of  the  largest  industries  in  my 
district  is  the  garment  industry.  That 
part  of  the  textile  industry  especially 
affecting  cotton  goods,  the  manufactur- 
ing of  shirts,  blouses,  and  dresses.  Is 
destined  to  cxtincticn  unless  tills  meas- 
ure becomes  law.  With  the  imfair  com- 
petition that  we  have  from  Taiwan,  Ja- 
pan and  other  parts  of  tlie  Far  East,  it 
is  not  possible  for  this  industry  to  sur- 
vive anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  rest  of  the  world  anticipates  the 
United  States  should  become  a  consumer 
nation  based  upon  the  fact  that  our 
people,  per  t.apita,  make  up  a  large  seg- 
ment that  can  afford  to  purchase  foreign 
make  goods.  This  concept,  of  course.  Is 
foolhardy.  Japan  could  very  easily  be- 
come a  large  and  much  better  consumer 
nation.  It  consumes  only  a  very  small  part 
of  what  It  produces,  mainly  because  Its 
people  caimot  afford  to  purchase  because 
their  wages  are  so  low. 

U  Japan  were  to  adopt  only  a  7S  cents 
an  hour  minimum  wage  law.  as  suggested 
by  them  by  Congressman  Mills,  a  great 
deal  of  this  could  be  alleviated.  However, 
we  know  now  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  adopt  even  a  75 
cents  an  hour  minimum  wage  law. 

To  those  that  argue  that  this  is  an 
about  face  In  our  previous  policy  for  free 
world  trade.  I  wmild  like  them  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  they  Intend  to  do 
about  the  100,000  jobs  that  have  already 
been  lost  this  year  In  the  garment  and 
textile  Industry  or  what  they  Intend  to 
do  to  retain  any  part  of  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  in  support  of  this  measure  because 
I  feel  that  it  Is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
gives  the  President  of  the  United  States 
those  powers  that  he  must  have  to  pro- 
tect the  American  Industry.  If  we  are  at 
all  interested  In  the  working  man  and 
his  problems,  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion he  has  Is  his  job.  A  vote  in  the  af- 
firmative on  this  measure  will  not  only 
save  an  industry,  together  with  other  In- 
dustries that  provide  millions  of  Jobs,  it 
will  also,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
a  vote  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ruth). 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr,  Cfaalrmao.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  Member 
here  today  who  cannot  say  that  the 
trade  bill  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
Pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  the 
House.  We  know  the  worldwide  atten- 


tion of  our  actions  and.  that  this  bill  has 
something  to  do  with  the  economies  and 
trade  policies  of  many  nations.  It  has 
been  billed  as  a  "showdown"  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

For  my  own  pomt  of  view,  we  also  have 
.  approached  a  subject  Uiat  deals  directly 
with  the  economies  and  futures  of  two 
and  a  half  million  workers  in  the  tex- 
tile, apparel,  and  fiber  ii.dustries.  in- 
cluding several  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple in  my  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
my  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

Even  from  my  State  and  congressional 
district,  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism  directed  at  the  President  and 
the  administration  for  failure  to  have 
followed  directly  through  with  a  cam- 
paign pledge  to  do  something  about  the 
excessive  foreign  textile  imports. 

As  I  see  it.  this  pledge  has  been  fol- 
lowed through  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
within  the  framework  of  free  trade 
policies.  Certainly.  Japan  has  realized 
the  seriousness  of  our  problem,  but  as 
yet.  has  not  made  the  voluntary  quotas 
that  are  necessary  to  our  textile  industry. 

You  should  realize  that  this  trade  bill 
is  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper  to  men 
and  women  whose  weekly  wages  have 
been  sharply  cut  because  of  a  slowdown 
in  mill  productivity. 

For  the  Members  who  do  not  know,  a 
textile  mill  is  the  hub  of  ecoDotnic  and 
social  activity  in  the  smallest  of  towns  in 
North  Carolina.  It  can  be  the  blood  of  life 
for  an  entire  town,  from  the  mlllworker 
to  the  grocer  and  the  doctor.  In  many 
small  towns  it  is  the  single  industry,  and 
there  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  North  Carolina  who  survive  be- 
cause of  them. 

But  lately,  the  activity  In  the  mill  has 
slowed  down.  Many  small  town  mills 
have  decreased  their  operating  days  from 
5  and  6  to  only  4  days  of  work  each  week. 

Weekly  Income  for  the  mlllworker  In 
these  towns  has  dropped  as  much  as  20 
percent,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  economy 
of  the  I970's,  every  single  penny  counts 
whether  It  is  saved  or  lost. 

These  are  people  who  siirvlve  by  hourly 
wages,  and  when  their  working  hours  are 
reduced  from  40  or  48  hours  a  week  to 
something  like  30  or  32  hours,  they  are 
in  trouble. 

They  are  stout  people  In  mind  and 
heart  and  they  have  learned  to  live  with 
fluctuating  hours  of  work  over  the  years. 
But  in  the  past  few  years,  they  have 
fewer  and  fewer  hours  of  work  at  the 
mills. 

Why  should  they  not  ask  for  Import 
quotas?  Their  livelihoods  are  at  stake. 

For  the  first  time,  many  of  these  small 
mills  are  experiencing  their  first  opera- 
tion losses.  They  had  to  stop  paying  divi- 
dends, and  many  of  the  moderate  to 
small-size  plants  have  been  forced  to  use 
up  their  equity  and  borrow  money  to 
keep  running. 

We  could  let  this  industry  die.  It  Is  an 
old  one  in  America,  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  our  American  businesses. 

We  gave  away  an  electronics  industry, 
a  business  tailored  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. Who  can  coimt  the  number  of 
American  jobs  that  have  gone  overseas 
because  of  this? 

The  trade  war  that  I  see  will  be  one 


that  comes  at  home,  when  working  men 
and  women  can  no  longer  stand  inflation 
and  lost  wages  when  these  two  strains 
snap  together. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinchuysen i . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent),  but  for  very 
different  reasons,  in  opposition  to  this 
bia 

1  should  like  to  address  my  remarks  to- 
day to  the  Members  who  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  bill.  In  looking  around  I 
am  not  sure  how  many  Members  here 
fall  into  that  category.  However,  the 
votes  of  these  individuals  could  be  deci- 
sive. The  fact  that  the  three  rollcall  votes 
yesterday  were  so  close  indicates  that 
there  is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
package  which  has  been  presented  to  us. 

I  assume  also  that  many  Members 
must  be  disappointed  that  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  certain  provisions  should  be  deleted 
from  this  bill.  The  mandatory  quota  on 
oil  imports,  for  example.  Is  certainly  one 
issue  of  great  importance  to  many  Mem- 
bers, 

My  belief  Is  that  this  package,  which 
we  must  soon  accept  or  reject,  should  be 
rejected. 

Weighing  all  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  I  am  convinced  that 
on  balance  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  not  be  in  our  national  In- 
terest. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  said  that  this  legislation,  if 
enacted,  might  well  be  watershed  resolu- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  be 
the  case  if  It  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  Members  al- 
ready have  said  that  they  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  similar  protec- 
tion for  steel,  glass,  television  sets,  ra- 
dios, automobiles,  and  the  like.  If  we  give 
certain  Industries  which  are  "injured" 
relief — and  that  is  what  it  should  be 
called — we  certainly  should  be  ready  to 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  lots  of 
other  Industries  which  would  like  com- 
parable relief. 

Of  course,  it  Ls  quite  pcssible  that  even 
if  the  House  sliould  approve  this  bill,  the 
other  body  will  not  take  any  action  on  it 
in  the  tew  weeks  remaining  In  this  year. 
If  they  should  act  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  they  will  not  simply  rubberstamp  it, 
as  we  here  today  In  the  House  are  re- 
quired either  to  rubberstamp  or  reject 
this  bill.  In  any  event,  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  get  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Further,  there  is  no  assurance,  if 
there  should  be  agreement  on  Capitol 
Hill  In  tlie  few  weeks  that  remain,  that 
we  could  get  a  bill  that  the  President 
would  be  willing  to  sign. 

So.  what  we  may  be  going  through  is 
simply  an  exercise,  an  exercise  with  re- 
spect to  an  Important  problem  and  one 
which  would  serve  as  a  guidepost  for. 
perhaps,  many  years  to  come. 

I  believe,  on  balance,  this  bill  is  not  in 
our  national  interest,  as  I  have  stated 
before. 

Since  World  War  II.  indeed  smce  the 
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thirties  with  tbe  enactment  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  laws,  the  United  States 
ho3  consistently  sought  to  lower  the  bar- 
riers to  international  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  Progress  has  been  gradual 
at  best.  It  has  been  limited  at  times  by 
setbacks,  but  the  policy  has  paid  oH.  We 
have  emerged  as  the  world's  leading 
trading  nation  by  rejecting  the  protec- 
tionist philosophy.  We  have  served  our 
overall  national  interests  and  we  have 
enjoyed  substantial  rewards  from  our 
enlightened  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  place  both  our  current 
preeminent  position  and  our  future 
leader,ship  in  world  ti-ade  In  sei"ious  jeo- 
pardy. What  may  originally  have  been 
designed  as  a  warning  to  other  nations 
could  become  a  threat  to  our  own  pros- 
perity. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  atiout 
fundamentals:  The  question  before  us 
coiicerns  every  American — not  merely 
those  in  the  textile  and  footwear  indus- 
tries. We  are.  In  fact,  on  the  verge  of 
crossing  a  Rubicon — of  changing  the 
direction  we  have  been  traveling  over 
close  to  four  decades.  If  this  bill  Is 
passed  it  will  be  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  shifting  from  an  out- 
ward-iookins  to  a  protectionist  trade 
policy.  This  will  have  harmful  and  I  fear 
far-reaching  international  repercus- 
sions. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  oil 
Foreign  Affairs  I  believe  silence  Is  equiv- 
alent to  negligence  on  a  decision  of  this 
magnitude. 

The  bill  admittedly  contains  many  de- 
sirable features.  There  is  much  to  be 
said,  for  example,  for  the  proposal  to 
set  up  A  domestic  International  sales 
corporation.  But  the  heart  of  this  legis- 
lation— let  us  be  frank  to  recognize 
this — is  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
on  tbe  Jasis  of  certain  statistical  cri- 
teria. Today  the  problem  involves  tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  Tomorrow  it  will  be 
steel,  fur  products,  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  electronic  components. 
Once  the  floodgate  of  protecuionlsm  Is 
opened  a  crack,  who  among  us  can  pre- 
vent a  deluge?  Many  of  us.  In  fact,  have 
Industries  In  our  resiiective  districts 
which  can  make  a  good  case  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill's  provisions.  And  then 
tbe  question  will  inevitably  become  one 
of  equity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHDYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  1 
could  be  given  more  time,  possibly  3 
minutes.  If  it  Is  available. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  desire  an  additional  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  additional  3  minutes. 

tSi.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  tbe 
gesitleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FREUNGHTJYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  granting  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  contend  for 
a  moment  that  certain  industries  do  not 
have  legitimate  grievances.  Our  domes- 


tic inflation,  with  its  rising  costs  and 
prices,  makes  our  exports  harder  to  sell, 
and  imports  more  competitive.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  Indeed  an  egregious  lack 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
trading  partners — most  notably  Japan. 
Indeed,  I  believe  a  major  reason  why  we 
are  discussing  this  bill  at  all  Is  because 
Japan  has  continued  quotas  on  many  of 
our  goods  beyond  reasonable  justifica- 
tion. 

Legitimate  concern  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed over  our  dwindling  trade  balance 
in  recent  years.  This  unhappy  situation 
calls,  indeed,  cries  for  remedial  action 
both  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  question  is  not  whether  ac- 
tion Is  deslrabie.  the  question  is  what 
kind  of  action  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Is  the  cure  proposed  in  this  bill  in  fact 
worse  than  the  disease?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion we  must  consider  most  seriously  be- 
fore stepping  Irrevocably  backward  into 
the  protectionist  camp. 

For  my  own  part.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  wholeheartedly  with  the  views 
expressed  so  eloquently  by  the  distin- 
guisiied  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLEi .  As  he  said,  there  Is  Indeed  j\is- 
tiflcation  for  Congress  to  take  action,  but 
as  he  put  it  this  particular  bill  is  unques- 
tionably a  mixed  bag, 

Unfortijnately.  we  appear  on  the  verge 
of  taking  the  wrong  action.  Personally,  I 
would  favor  almost  any  action— includ- 
ing selective  tariff  increases,  or  even  ex- 
port subsidies — over  the  quotas  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  why  this 
is  so. 

In  the  first  place,  retaliation.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  retaliation.  In  inter- 
national commerce  every  significant  ac- 
tion can  be  expected  to  produce  counter- 
reaction.  Many  foreign  countries  find 
that  we  are  extremely  tough  competitors, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
technical  products,  areas  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  our  exports.  Imposition  of 
quotas  will  provide  them  with  an  excuse 
to  shut  off.  or  sharply  curtail,  our  trade 
with  them. 

This  would  be  to  our  own  di-sadvantage. 
As  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  pointed  out.  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  4  million  American  lobs  at- 
tributable to  total  U.S.  exports — far  more 
jobs  than  are  threatened  by  imports.  In 
a  trade  war.  which  may  well  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  everyone  loses.  "Their  loss " 
becomes  "our  loss"  too. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
stance, total  exports  of  mantifactured 
products  on  an  annual  basis — according 
to  the  latest  available  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce — amoimted  to 
$1  billion.  Total  agricultural  exports  dur- 
ing the  same  year  came  to  $21  million  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
four  people  in  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  metropolitan  area  earns  his  liveli- 
hood in  the  field  of  foreign  trade — if  not 
directly,  at  least  indirectly.  An  effort  to 
assist  workers  in  certain  selected  indus- 
tries is  certainly  no  solution  for  the  work- 
ing population  at  large. 

Inflation :  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  CoNHBLE)    has  pointed  out. 
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quotas  are  more  inflationary  than  other 
remedies  available  to  us,  such  as  tariflB. 
as  they  restrict  supply  and  lessen  com- 
petition. The  result  will  be  an  Increase 
In  consumer  prices  which  the  Nation  can 
III  afford  at  this  time.  Because  cheaper 
goods  are  generally  most  affected  by 
quotas,  the  poor  are  hit  the  hardest  and, 
I  might  add,  so  are  the  workers — all 
workers,  not  just  those  In  the  protected 
industries.  In  effect,  by  Imposing  quotas 
we  are  taxing  the  consumer  in  a  time  of 
inflationary  distress. 

Equity:  Quotas  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  administer.  Also,  the  bigger  firms  will 
be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  buy  up 
the  available  foreign  goods — leaving  the 
small  retailers  out  in  the  cold.  This  is 
what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  means 
when  it  refers  to  the  progressive  carteli- 
zatlon  of  the  U.S.  market,  inducing  stul- 
tifying controls  which  would  distort  the 
Nation's  economy  and  debilitate  the  fi'ee 
enterprise  system. 

World  trade:  The  global  implications 
of  such  a  move  are  particularly  ominous 
because  we  are  the  world's  leading 
trader.  The  developing  countries  will  be 
at  a  particular  disadvantage,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  siJcndlng  millions  of  dollars 
to  encourage  economic  viability  and 
political  stability. 

Aljove  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
noted  that  remedies  provided  by  existing 
legislation  remain  untried.  Neither  the 
textile  industry  nor  the  footwear  indus- 
try has  asked  for  relief  from  import  com- 
petition tmder  the  escape  clause  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law.  At  least  this 
route  should  be  explored  before  more 
radical  measures  are  adopted.  If  the 
relief  afforded  by  present  "escape  clause" 
provisions  proves  to  be  inadequate,  it  is 
no  problem  to  change  the  language  in 
the  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  possibilities: 
Just  recently  the  OS.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  will  begin  coun- 
tervailing duty  proceedings  against  sub- 
sidized agricultural  products  from 
France  and  allegedly  dumped  televi- 
sion sets  from  Japan.  This  statute  has 
been  on  the  books  for  the  past  25  years, 
but  has  been  rarely  used.  There  are 
many  examples  of  such  remedies — all  of 
them  preferable  to  the  ones  before  us 
today. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  world's  leading 
competitor  from  the  competition.  As  the 
apostle  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  can 
we  or  should  we  abdicate  our  leadership 
In  International  commerce?  And  what 
will  be  the  results?  Is  it  in  our  long- 
range  interest  to  erect  a  Icind  of  Berlin 
wall  around  America  which  may  serve 
the  short-term  goal  of  keeping  others 
out  but  which  has  the  ultimate  effect  of 
keeping  us  in? 

I  think  not.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  H.R.  18970  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clevkland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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discuss  a  somewhat  smaller  aspect  of  this 
bill  than  has  been  discussed  this  after- 
noon. 

On  pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  which  I 
thank  them,  adopted  two  sections  that 
require  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
)}aredness  to  render  their  decisions  on 
petitioiis  affecting  the  national  security 
promptly. 

This  came  about  because  of  my  inter- 
est in  an  industry  in  my  district,  the 
miniature  and  precision  instrument 
bearing  industry,  with  companies  located 
principally  in  Keene  and  Peterborough, 
N.H. 

I  regret  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  situation  in  depth.  This  Is  a 
highly  technical  industry. 

This  industry  possesses  characteristics 
which  would  ordinarily  protect  it  from 
foreign  competition.  It  has  a  small  mar- 
ket, being  only  about  $12  million  a  year 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  high  degree 
of  labor  skills.  It  has  a  high  degree  of 
technology.  It  is  capital  intensive.  It  Is 
highly  defense  oriented,  with  over  70 
percent  of  its  production  ending  up  in 
defense  production. 

In  fact.^it  is  critical  to  our  whole  de- 
fense effort,  since  not  a  plane  can  fly 
without  these  bearings.  They  go  into 
every  plane,  missile,  and  submarine  in 
our  arsenal.  They  are  crucial  to  all  so- 
phisticated guidance  systems. 

These  bearings  are  built  to  tolerances 
OS  fine  as  a  millionih  of  an  inch.  They 
are  manufactured  under  while-room 
conditions  which  are  2S  times  cleaner 
than  a  hospital  operating  room. 

This  is  the  type  of  industry  that  one 
might  not  suspect  would  be  affected  se- 
riously by  imports.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  while  our  petition  to  the 
OEP  has  been  pending — and  it  has  been 
pending  now  for  almost  2  years — an  in- 
credible dereliction  of  duty  in  my  opinion. 

While  this  petition  has  been  pending, 
the  number  of  manufacturers  In  this 
country  that  are  left  that  can  produce 
these  bearings  has  gone  from  seven  to 
two — just  two.  Furthermore,  in  this  time 
the  Japanese  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
has  grown  from  25  to  over  50  percent 

A  little  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  was  speaking 
about  free  competition  and  how  he  was 
distressed  that  there  was  a  lack  of  the 
concept  of  free  competition  in  this  bill. 

I  tliink  we  should  remember  this. 
These  two  remaining  companies  cannot 
get  together  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  floodtlde  of  imports  from 
Japan.  If  they  were  to  do  that,  then  the 
U.S.  Government  would  say  to  those  two 
companies,  "This  is  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  laws,"  They  cannot 
even  get  together  to  plot  a  common 
strategy  to  meet  the  flocxl  of  Imports 
that  Is  devastating  this  indiistry  which 
is  Bo  clearly  necessary  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Could  the  companies  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  export  those 
products? 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  No:  that  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  point.  These  bear- 
ings are  so  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity that  they  cannot  be  exported,  to 
the  only  significant  market  that  exists 
for  them  outside  the  United  States:  Rus- 
sia and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  How- 
ever, the  Japanese  competition,  which 
has  been  fostered  by  the  American  mar- 
ket and  by  the  trading  of  skilL';  back  and 
forth  between  America  and  Japan,  and 
using  American  machines,  can  and  are 
supplying  these  in  massive  quantities  to 
the  Russians. 

Only  recently  the  Nippon  Miniature 
Bearing  Co.  announced  that  they  were 
selling  over  1  million  of  these  miniature 
bearings  to  the  Russians.  That  is  sig- 
nificant, because  why  would  the  Russians 
need  them?  One  of  the  reasons  they 
mlglit  need  them  is  because  there  is  a 
Soviet  missile  buildup  of  fairly  rapid  pro- 
portions going  on.  Another  possible  rea- 
son is  that  Russian  manufacturing  skills 
or  capability  has  suddenly  deteriorated. 
Still  another  possible  reason  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  Japanese  price  or  probably 
quality  is  better  than  Its  own. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  of  these  bear- 
ings might  well  find  themselves  in  the 
missUes  that  are  now  being  put  into  the 
Suez  Canal  area. 

But  the  frightening  thing  about  this 
case  is  that  apparently  the  concept  of 
free  trade,  about  which  we  have  heard 
much  discussion  today,  has  totally  per- 
meated almost  all  Government  agencies. 
The  Government  agencies  to  which  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  sent 
this  petition  were  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  and 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
OEP  sent  this  petition  for  relief  around 
to  all  these  agencies,  and  again  and 
again  we  have  had  evidence  that  the 
precepts  of  fair  trade,  pure  and  tmadul- 
terated,  are  not  being  leavened  with  any 
sense  of  fairness  to  American  industi? 
or  with  any  sense  of  the  importance  of 
natiotial  security. 

It  has  resulted  In  a  delltierate  sabo- 
taging of  this  particular  petition.  The 
members  ought  to  be  aware  of  this  type 
of  situation  which  has  come  to  pass  In 
one  of  our  Government  agencies,  aided 
and  abetted  by  other  Government  agen- 
cies, which  have  fallen  tragic  victim  to 
some  of  the  myths  of  free  trade. 

This  situation  of  miniature  bearings 
involves,  as  I  have  said,  the  national  se- 
curity. Consider  for  a  moment  these  pre- 
cise miniature  precision  bearings.  When 
they  are  manufactured  in  the  two  re- 
maining small  plants,  which  are  just 
about  to  go  out  of  business,  in  the  United 
States,  the  Government  Is  so  concerned 
about  Uie  precision  of  these  bearings  that 
go  Into  the  atomic  bomb  and  that  go  into 
missiles  and  that  go  into  the  guidance 
system  of  every  submarine  and  airplane, 
they  add  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  the 
expense  of  having  In-house  Government 
inspectors.  These  In-house  Government 
Inspectors  check  on  more  than  40  of  the 


operations  that  go  Into  the  manufacture 
of  these  bearings.  This  all  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  American  producer.  But  the 
Japanese  bearings  that  are  pouring  into 
this  countr}'  and  killing  this  industry  aie 
not  inspected.  There  i.s  no  in-house  in- 
spection provided  for  them.  They  come  in 
on  certification. 

Now.  what  Is  fair  about  that?  What  is 
fair  about  tliat  type  of  trade?  It  obviously 
Is  not  fair.  It  is  grossly  unfair.  Yet  this  is 
the  result  of  tlie  dominant  theory  that 
pervades  the  Government  agencies  that 
I  have  Just  mentioned,  headed  up  by  tlie 
obviously  Incompetent  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness. 

Under  the  law  the  Office  of  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  is  mandated  to  make 
an  immediate  inquiry,  to  make  an  appi  o- 
priate  investigation  to  see  whether  im- 
ports threaten  to  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. Two  years  later  we  have  no  such 
investigation  completed.  Papers  are  still 
being  shuffled. 

The  security  of  this  coimtry  is  directly 
threatened  by  this  situation,  and  it  all 
comes  about— there  can  be  only  one  ex- 
planation, only  one  sensible  explana- 
tion— by  the  fact  that  the  OtBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  aided  and  at>etted 
by  th(i6e  other  departments  I  have  men- 
tioned, has  become  totally  enslaved  to  a 
false  concept  of  free  trade  coupled  with 
incorajaetence  and  redtape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  my 
involvement  in  this  important  natioiml 
security  case,  I  have  discovered  several 
unspoken,  tacitly  accepted  policies  which 
seem  to  dominate  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

First,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense seem  to  feel  secure  In  buying  even 
the  most  critical  components  from  for- 
eign sources.  These  agencies  seem  wilUiig 
that  the  United  States  should  be  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  supply 
of  these  critical  Items,  and  that  this  total 
reliance  does  not  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Defense 
seems  to  believe  that  It  has  enough 
money  available  to  buy  anything  it  needs 
whenever  it  needs  it.  This  apparently  in- 
cludes even  skills  and  expertise. 

Third,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense seem  to  accept  the  idea  that  highly 
technical  skilLs  in  one  field  are  trans- 
ferable to  another  field  on  very  short 
notice,  if  only  enough  money  is  made 
available. 

These  are  not  announced  iwlicles.  but 
they  do  seem  to  exist.  They  will  lead  to 
disastrous  results  if  they  are  followed. 
They  are  very  wrong.  These  agencies 
have  their  heads  In  the  sand  on  these 
policies  just  as  they  do  In  their  sub- 
servience to  the  concept  of  free  trade, 
as  they  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  general  leave, 
following  this  statement,  I  insert  two 
newspaper  articles.  One  comes  from  the 
Japan  Industrial  News  in  Toicyo.  an- 
noimclng  the  sale  of  over  a  million  min- 
iature ball  bearings  to  Russia.  Though 
the  Jaiunese  article  says  the  bearings 
were  bought  because  of  their  high  ac- 
curacy, they  can  only  be  exempt  from 
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COCOM  U  they  are  of  low  grade.  This  is 
a  complete  contradiction  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  sale  is  in  violation  of 
COCOM. 

The  other  article  is  of  a  vastly  different 
nature.  It  is  from  the  Washington  Star 
ani  tells  a  very  different  story.  It  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  Is  rapidly 
and  dangerously  falling  into  second 
place  In  the  Important  area  of  research 
and  development.  This  is  an  urgent 
problem  facing  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  faced.  The  relevance  here  is 
that  the  article  points  out  that  the 
Soviet  SS-11  missiles  would  be  a  threat 
to  our  Minuteman  missUes  if  only  their 
accuracy  could  be  improved.  The  key 
to  guidance,  remember,  is  the  quality  of 
the  miniature  precision  ball  bearings  in 
them.  X^oes  this  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  becoming  dependent  on  one 
Japanese  company,  and  that  that  one 
company  Is  at  the  same  time,  using 
American  technology  and  American  ma- 
chines, giving  the  Russians  the  ability  to 
destroy  us?  This  has  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  De- 
fense does  not  seem  to  be  concerned. 
This  reveals  a  disastrous  overconfldence. 
Another  important  aspect  of  this  Star 
article  is  that  U.S.  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  field  of  miniature  preci- 
sion ball  bearings  has  always  been  done 
by  private  industrj^,  financed  out  of  their 
sales.  As  these  two  remaining  American 
producers  go  under,  the  U.S.  research 
and  development  in  this  critical  field  Is 
disintegrating  and  wtU  soon  halt. 

It  seems  that  as  a  result  of  pfflce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  incompetence 
in  this  national  security  investigation, 
the  United  States  will  soon  be  reliant 
on  Japan  for  all  our  miniature  bearings 
and  for  research  and  development  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  gone  into  some 
depth  on  this  case  because  It  demon- 
strates beyond  doubt  that  even  our  na- 
tional security  is  subordinated  to  free 
trade. 
The  news  articles  referred  to  follow: 
I  From  the  Japan  Industrial  News. 

Aug.  3&.  1970.  Tokyo) 
Stahkoimpobt  Buys  Vast  Bearings 
Nippon     Miniature     Bearings     Co.,     Ltd 
hUyoda-cbo.    Kl  tasakuma-gim ,     Nagano,     a 
leading  Japmnese  precision  bearing  company. 
recently    concluded    a    contract    with    V/O 
Stankolmport.  Moscow  G-aoo.  or  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supply  1.030.000  units  of  miniature 
bearings   worth   some  T150   million    (about 
M16.666)  for  the  flnit  time  for  the  minloture 
bearing  industry  6ere. 

According  to  the  company,  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  miniature  beorlnga  are  expected  to 
be  used  on  precision  measuring  instruments 
for  mlBsUes  and  the  Uke  In  the  space  indus- 
try In  that  country.  Its  outer  diameter  la 
7  mm  or  leu. 

Shipment  will  be  made  flrst  for  700.000 
units  worth  some  YlOO  million  (about  $277,- 
777 »  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  rest  will 
be  completed  till  around  nejtt  summer  at 
the  latest. 

The  company  said  that  a  strong  reason  for 
success  in  the  big  deal  was  following  three 
poiau  that:  1)  Being  cheaper  In  price  for 
phenomenal  high-grade  In  accuracy  was 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  side.  2(  Such  pr«- 
Li:jion  bearings  below  7  mm  In  outer  diameter 
*ere  exempted  from  the  better  kaown  as 
CoordlnaUng     Committee    for     Export     to 


Communist  Area"  (COCOM).  and  3)  Those 
products  produced  by  the  company  ore  being 
used  In  aircraft  parts  of  leading  American 
aircraft  makers  Including  Boeing  Company. 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Oct.  4,   197DI 

P0W£3    OF    THE    SoVITrS:     LAND.    SEA    AND 
NOCLEAS 

(by  Orr  Kelly) 

In  July  1982  the  Soviet  Navy  conducted 
an  ambitious  naval  exercise  In  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Norwegian  Sea.  Participating 
were  four  surface  warships,  none  of  them 
carrying  missiles,  and  about  30  dlesel-pow- 
ered  attack  submarines. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Navy 
carried  out  another  exercise.  Tills  time,  there 
were  some  200  vessels  Involved  In  global 
operations  coordinated  from  Moscow. 

In  1963,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  had  only  a  t«nt^ 
the  number  of  intercontinental  missiles 
possessed  by  the  United  States. 

Today,  it  has  surpassed  the  United  States 
in  both  number  of  missile  launchers  and 
total  megatonnage,  and  Its  force  appeairs  to 
be  growing  rapidly. 

In  both  Csechoslovakla  and  the  Middle 
East,  Soviet  military  leaders  have  shown 
they  have  the  airplanes  and  the  organiza- 
tional ability  to  move  with  great  rapidity 
and  without  warning.  This  was  true  not  only 
of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  196S  but 
also  of  the  movement  of  new  types  of  missiles 
into  the  Middle  Cast  this  spring 

What  docs  It  all  mean. 

Probably  even  the  Kremlin  la  not  sure. 

The  Increasing  number  of  Soviet  ships 
Indicates  a  clear  intention  to  become  the 
world's  No.  1  sea  power. 

In  strategic  nuclar  power,  the  Increase  in 
strength  baa  been  equally  dramatic.  But 
the  purpose  Is  not  clear  to  Western  analysts 
and  probably  Is  not  clearly  agreed  upon  In 
Moscow. 

OESEARCR    GKOWTNG 

In  conventional  land  and  air  power,  the 
apparent  effort  has  been  to  Increoae  quality 
of  equipment  and  training — while  sacrificing 
somewhat  In  numbers. 

Although  there  Is  some  disagreement  In 
this  country,  the  Soviet  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  in  military  equipment  and 
space  appears  to  be  growing  rapidly,  and  to 
many  m  Washington  this  Is  by  far  the  moet 
worrisome  aspect  of  Soviet  activity. 

Ru.ssia's  decision  to  build  a  "blue  water 
navT"  apparently  was  made  as  early  as  the 
mid-1950s  and  was  reinforced  by  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  American  seapower  In  the 
CubGin  mlsBlle  crisis  of  1942. 

Last  Apru.  the  global  exercise,  code-named 
Okean — the  Russian  word  for  ocean— clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  navy  la  fast  ap- 
proaching the  U.S.  Navy. 

Ships  Involved  in  the  exercise  Included  two 
new  helicopter  carriers,  the  Moskva  and  the 
Leningrad,  Impressive  numbers  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  guided  mlaslle  cruisers 
of  the  Kresta  and  Kynda  classes  and  a  large 
number  of  modern  escort  vessels. 

During  the  exercise,  long-range  bombers 
flew  from  the  northern  Soviet  Union  nonstop 
to  Cuba.  Shortly  after  the  exercise  ended,  a 
Kresta  class  cruiser,  a  Kanln  class  destroyer 
and  three  submarines,  one  of  them  nuclear 
powered,  cruised  through  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  within  less  than  50  miles 
of  the  American  coast. 

Portions  of  another  small  Soviet  naval  task 
force — the  third  In  a  year — have  Just  com- 
pleted another  visit  to  Cuba  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

But  nowhere  has  the  Increase  In  Soviet  sea- 
power  been  more  dramatic  than  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

As  recenUy  as  early  1987,  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  what  has.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  often  seemed  like  an  American  lake. 


normally  consisted  of  a  handful  of  unim- 
pressive vessels. 

Since  the  Arab-Lsraell  war  of  June  1967, 
however,  the  Soviet  fleet  has  frequently 
equaled  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  size  of 
the  American  Sixth  Fleet.  Last  September 
there  were  some  70  Soviet  ships  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
fleets — and  It  is  a  major  difference — Is  that 
the  Sixth  Fleet  ha.s  two  carriers  and  the  So- 
viet fleet  has  none. 

To  compensate  for  lu  lack  of  carrier-based 
air  power,  the  Soviet  navy  has  gone  heavily 
for  guided  missiles  to  extend  the  arlng  range 
of  Its  ships.  This  was  a  giant  step  toward 
catching  up. 

But  a  missile -equipped  fleet  will  almost 
certainly  lose  In  a  fight  with  carrier-based  air 
power.  So.  to  be  effective,  the  fleet  equipped 
only  with  missiles  must  strike  first,  and 
with  devastating  force. 

The  lack  of  sea-based  air  power  virtually 
compels  the  Ru.s3lans  to  seek  land  air  bases 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  North 
Africa  and  on  out  to  the  AUantlc.  The  mili- 
tary necessity  to  acquire  these  bases  wUl  al- 
most certainly  contribute  to  turmoil  around 
the  Mediterranean  for  years  to  come,  offlclals 
here  say. 

In  recent  years.  Russia  has  had  more  sub- 
marines than  any  other  nation.  But  now 
recently,  the  subs  were  designed  primarily 
for  defensive  purposes  in  the  waters  close 
to  the  Soviet  homeland. 

Now.  they  not  only  have  vastly  more  sub- 
marines than  any  other  nation,  but  have  be- 
gun to  deploy  them  far  from  home — operat- 
ing for  months,  for  example,  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

What  the  world  knows  about  Soviet  nu- 
clear power  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
American  Defense  Department.  No  other  na- 
tion has  the  satellites  and  other  devices  for 
detecting  missile  tests  and  Installations  and 
for  assessing  what  they  mean. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  Pentagon  releases  information  about  So- 
viet missile  testa  or  deployment  It  Is  sure  of 
its  facts  and  tells  the  truth.  There  Is  less 
certainty  that  the  Pentagon  tells  all  it  knows, 
that  It  releases  enough  information  to  put 
the  facts  In  perspective  or  that  Its  Interpre- 
tation of  intelligence  Is  always  valid. 

The  facts  made  available  by  the  Defense 
Department  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  pursuing  a  vigorous  program 
of  testing  and  Installing  both  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles. 

rocna  on  bs* 
The  attention  of  Pentagon  experts  has 
focused  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  big 
S39  missile,  which  the  Russians  have  been 
Installing  at  an  average  rat«  of  atMut  50  a 
year  and  which  they  are  apparently  still  con- 
tinuing to  Install,  with  the  total  now  kj- 
proachlng  300. 

The  Sse  was  first  thought  to  be  a  "city 
klUer"  because  It  was  capable  of  carrying  a 
25  megaton  warhead — big  enough  to  destroy 
a  city  but  too  big  and  expensive  for  any 
other  purpose. 

But  the  United  States  doesnt  have  any- 
thing nice  300  cities  big  enough  to  require 
such  a  massive  weapon  for  their  destruction. 
Why.  then,  are  the  Russians  willing  to  pay 
•30  million  each  to  continue  deploying  such 
huge  missiles? 

One  reason  may  be  that  they  had  an  SS9 
production  line  and  found  this  the  quickest 
way  to  catch  up  with  the  United  States  in 
numbers  of  missiles. 

But  another  mon*  ominous  purpose  sug- 
gested Itself  to  American  experts.  If  the  SS9 
were  fitted  with  three  five-megaton  war- 
heads— a  technique  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  for  more  than  two  years — then  the 
SS9  might  be  used  In  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  American  Minuteman  missile  force  In 
this  sense.  It  would  be  a  Unt-stnka  weapon. 
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Further  confusing  the  situation,  the  Rus- 
sians have  recently  conducted  tests  which 
appear  to  have  perfected  a  new  warhead  sys- 
tem for  the  SSIl  missile,  smaller  than  the 
SSO.  it  Is  a  liquid-fueled  missile  about  the 
Bdme  size  as  the  solid-fueled  American  Min- 
uteman and  probably  is  designed  to  carry  a 
warhead  of  about  one  megaton. 

The  Russians  have  about  80O  of  the  smaller 
missiles,  most  of  them  SSll.  but  also  Includ- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  the  solid-fueled 
SS13,  and  they  might  have  more  than  1.000 
within  the  next  two  years,  according  to  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

American  officials  are  now  convinced,  from 
what  they  have  seen  of  Soviet  SS-ll  teste 
conducted  this  summer,  that  two  new  war- 
heads have  been  developed  for  the  missile. 
One  Is  a  single  warhead  with  penetration 
oJds  designed  to  help  get  through  defensive 
radar.  The  other  is  a  triple  warhead  like  that 
on  the  8S-9.  but  smaller. 

These  smaller  missiles  are  relatively  in- 
accurate and  are  thus  not  a  strong  threat 
to  the  Minuteman  force.  But  If  their  accuracy 
were  increased — which  Is  technically  feasi- 
ble— they  would  be. 

If  the  Soviets  oonUnue  to  build  SS9s  and 
equip  them  with  multiple  warheads,  or  if 
they  Improve  the  accuracy  of  their  SSI  Is, 
then  their  missile  force  could  become  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  American  Minuteman  de- 
terrent force. 

The  most  con\incing  Indication  that  these 
mlssUea  will  not  become  a  major  threat  to 
Minuteman  (aside  from  the  hopes  for  an 
agreement  In  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks)  is  the  exfiense  Involved  In  going  back 
and  fitting  the  existing  33S  SS9s  with  triple 
warheads  and  In  providing  hundreds  of  SSIls 
with  new  guidance  systems. 

At  the  same  time  Russia  Is  expanding  its 
land-based  missile  force,  it  Is  building  a  mis- 
sile submarine  force  patterned  very  closely 
after  the  American  Polaris  fieet. 

The  Polaris  fleet  Is  considered  very  much 
a  second  strike  force— designed  to  survive 
any  kind  of  surprise  attack  and  then  to  strike 
bock  with  devastating  force.  But  Pentagon 
experts  worry  that  a  Soviet  submarine  force 
could  also  be  used  as  port  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack by  destroying  American  bombers  before 
they  could  take  off. 

Even  In  the  most  successful  surprise  at- 
tack, at  least  some  American  missiles — espe- 
cially thoee  (Ml  station  under  the  seas — would 
be  expected  to  survive. 

Whether  or  not  the  attack  was  a  success 
would  then  binge  on  how  many  of  the  re- 
maining mliislles  could  be  intercepted  by  the 
Soviet  antlballlstlc  missile  defense  system. 

Now  Installed  around  Moscow  are  64 
launchers  for  the  Galosh  ABM  missile.  It 
Is  a  big  missile,  like  the  American  Spartan, 
and  Is  designed  to  Intercept  Incoming  war- 
beads  In  space,  far  from  the  target — thus 
providing  an  area  defense  for  the  Soviet  cap- 
ital and  much  of  its  Industrial  heartland. 

Unlike  the  American  Safeguard  system,  the 
Galosh  launchers  are  designed  to  be  reloaded 
and  to  fire  more  than  once.  American  officials 
have  not  revealed  how  many  warheads  they 
might  attempt  to  Intercept,  but  the  reload- 
ing capability  indicates  It  would  be  at  least 
138. 

The  missiles  In  the  Galosh  system  would  be 
guided  by  a  large  phased  array  radar  the  Pen- 
tagon has  nicknamed  the  Doghouse. 

In  addition,  the  RusKians  have  deployed 
six  even  larger  radar  sets  facing  toward  the 
United  States,  China  and  the  seas  where 
Polaris  submarines  ore  deployed.  These  ra- 
dars, given  the  nickname  of  Henhouse,  would 
provide  early  warning  of  Incoming  missiles. 

The  tear  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  defense  research  and  engineering,  and 
other  Defense  officials  is  that  the  numerous 
SA-5  antl-olrcroft  missiles  already  deployed, 
or  some  newer  form  of  missile,  might  be 
qluckly  hooked  up  to  the  Henhouse  radar 
systems   to  create   a   vastly  expanded   ABM 


capable  of  destroying  hundreds  of  sur\iving 
American  missiles  after  a  surprise  attack. 

Few  American  experts  seriously  believe 
that  the  Soviets  have  set  themselves  a  date 
and  are  working  toward  an  actual  surprise 
attack  on  this  country.  Much  more  likely  Is 
that  they  hope  to  use  their  large  nuclear 
force  for  political  advantage. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  demonstration 
of  Soviet  military  doctrine — ond  the  ablUty 
to  carry  it  out — was  the  lightning  thrust  into 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  summer  of  1968.  While 
.some  western  analysts  now  believe  the  In- 
vasion demonstrated  some  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Soviet  forces — deficiencies 
that  would  have  become  apparent  if  there 
had  been  any  serious  resistance — the  possibi- 
lity that  the  same  kind  of  thrust  could  be 
directed  against  West  Germany,  Romania  or 
Yugoslavia  worries  western  military  leadens. 

The  Soviet  army  now  totals  about  2  mil- 
lion men.  organized  in  about  148  divisions. 
In  contrast  to  an  American  division  of  about 
15.000  men,  the  Russians  have  10,500  men  in 
a  mechanized  infantry  division.  8.500  men 
in  a  tank  division  and  7.000  men  in  an  air- 
borne division. 

While  there  have  apparently  been  some 
shifts  of  strength  toward  the  Chinese  border, 
Soviet  military  strength  still  leans  heavily 
toward  the  west. 

The  size  of  both  the  army  and  the  tank 
force  has  declined  somewhat  In  recent  years, 
probably  as  a  result  of  both  budget  pres.<iures 
and  a  desire  to  emphasize  quality.  Since  1960 
the  army  strength  has  declined  from  2.25 
million  men  to  2  million,  and  the  number 
of  tanks  has  dropped  from  35,000  to  33.160. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians  are  planning  a  surprise  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe.  But  western  military  planners 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  polit- 
ical leverage  the  large  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
provide  In  an  age  of  nuclear  parity. 

The  Soviet  fighter  airplane  force  now  num- 
bers about  3,400  representing  a  decline  In 
numbers  but  an  Improvement  In  quality. 
Most  of  the  planes  have  relatively  short  range 
which  means  they  ore  useful  in  a  defensive 
role  or  for  close  air  support  of  ground  troops. 

By  the  best  American  estimates,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  spending  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $60  billion  a  year  on  military  and  space 
projects.  Tills  Is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
United  States  Is  spending,  without  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Since 
the  Soviet  gross  national  product  Is  about 
half  that  of  the  U.S..  military  expenditures 
amount  to  about  15  percent  of  the  GNP, 
compared  with  about  7  percent  In  the  United 
States. 

A  significant  difference  between  the  expend- 
itures m  the  two  nations,  however,  is  that 
the  Russians  pay  their  soldiers  less.  So.  while 
a  third  of  the  U.S.  budget  goes  to  the  troops, 
only  a  tixth  of  the  Soriet  budget  is  used  for 
personnel  costs.  This  means  more  money  is 
available  for  research,  engineering  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  equipment. 

Foster,  the  Pentagon  research  chief,  has 
estimated  that  the  Russians  are  now  spend- 
ing 25  percent  more  than  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  space  agency  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  research,  and  that 
their  effort  is  growing  by  10  to  13  percent  a 
year  while  the  American  effort  has  been 
shrinking  each  year  Foster  and  man;  other 
American  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Defense  Department,  agree  that  this  Is  the 
one  area  in  which  Soviet  leadership  can  be 
clearly  decisive.  Poster  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  United  States  "can't  survive" 
unless  Its  research  and  development  effort  la 
superior  to  that  of  the  Russians. 

This  picture  of  Soviet  strength — growing 
nuclear  and  seapower,  a  stable  but  increas- 
ingly Important  conventional  fround  force, 
and  a  vigorous  research  and  development  ef- 
fort— serves  as  the  backdrop  for  the  current 
debate  In  Congress  over  the  1971  defense 
budget  and  the  less  \islble  debate  within  the 


administration  over  the  1973  budget  and  the 
five-year  defense  plan  that  will  determine 
the  shape  of  tJils  nation's  defenses  Into  the 
mid-1970s. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  tiie  gentleman 
from  Soutli  Carolina  <Mr.  MAm«>  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  tlie 
conviction  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation Ls  vital  to  the  national  interest. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  obser\"e  first-hand 
the  devastating  effect  of  rising  imports 
of  textile  goods  and  apparel,  in  partic- 
ular, because  my  district  probably  has 
the  distinction  of  producing  snore  textile 
products  than  any  other  district  in  the 
United  States.  I  will,  therefore,  address 
myself  primarily  to  the  problem  of  tex- 
tile imports,  which  are  now  seriously  en- 
dangering the  livelihood  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  people  of  my  district  and  my 
State. 

There  are  several  positive  factors  we 
should  consider  when  we  speak  of  the 
textile-apparel  complex  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States  today. 

First,  our  domestic  textile  and  apparel 
industry  is  the  largest  single  provider 
of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  In  1969,  the  Industry  employed 
almost  2*2  million  workers  while  provid- 
ing one  out  of  eight  manufacturing  jobs 
in  the  coimtry.  The  Industry  utilizes  a 
large  number  of  semiskilled  people  in 
their  flrst  industrial  Jobs  and  employs  a 
disproportionately  high  number  of  fe- 
maJes  and  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  disadvantaged  members  of 
minority  groups.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  in  tbe  na- 
tional interest  are  self-evident. 

Second.  American  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities are  the  most  modern  in  the  world 
and  our  productivity  is  higher  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  country  In  the  world.  In  addi* 
tion  to  clean,  modern  physical  facilities, 
Ainerican  textile  workers  earn  wages  that 
are  unheard  of  by  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. 

Finally,  the  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel market  is  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  sought  after  in  the  world — exceed- 
ing that  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket or  that  of  Japan. 

Given  the  factors  I  have  mentioned,  it 
might  appear,  at  least  superficially,  that 
our  domestic  textile  industry  is  vibrant 
and  capable  of  healthy  international 
competition.  However,  this  is  simply  not 
the  case.  Pi'ofits  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  equity,  were  only  7.3  percent  in  1969. 
substantially  lower  than  the  ratio  of  11.7 
percent  achieved  by  all  manufacturing. 
Capital  investments  in  the  industry  have 
decreased  since  reaching  record  levels  4 
years  ago.  Perhaps  most  tragic  of  all.  the 
unemployment  rate  within  the  industry 
has  been  increasing,  closely  paralleling 
the  dramatic  increases  in  foreign  imports. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  the  American 
textile  worker  earns  a  higher  wage  than 
his  foreign  counterpart  The  disparity  in 
wages  is  especially  pronounced  when 
comparing  the  United  States  with  orien- 
tal nations.  Our  textile  wages  are  at  least 
six  times  as  great  as  those  of  Japan  and 
almost  20  times  those  of  Korea. 
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The  wage  dispaxit;  is  only  a  partial 
answer  as  to  why  torelgn  textile  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  compete  so  success- 
fully for  a  large  share  of  the  American 
market.  A  more  complex  answer  lies  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  American  market. 
Wlule  other  countries  give  Up  service  to 
further  expansion  of  trade,  the  fact  is 
that  our  U.S.  market  Is  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
wool,  manmade  textiles,  and  apparel  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  only  open  market  in 
the  industrialized  world.  The  European 
Economic  Community.  Japan,  and  a  host 
of  other  countries  have  designed  arrange- 
ments which  limit  the  access  to  their 
home  markets  of  textile  products  from 
abroad.  One  obvious  and  direct  result 
of  this  has  been  that  the  United  States 
market  has  had  to  take  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  exports  from  the  low- 
wage  producing  countries,  with  devastat- 
ing elTects  on  many  segments  of  the 
domestic  industry. 

In  the  aeld  of  wool  textiles,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  seen  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  consumption  climb  from  13 
percent  to  37  percent  in  the  last  decade, 
and  in  specific  areas  of  concentration  it 
has  been  much  worse  than  this.  Worsted 
fabric,  which  is  a  very  important  Item 
as  far  as  defense  procurement  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  penetrated  to  a  point 
where  imports  of  wool  worsted  fabrics  to- 
day represent  50  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  the  face  of  ever-Increasing 
foreign  imports,  a  number  of  textile  offi- 
cials have  expressed  doubt  that  the  in- 
dustry could  provide  adequate  goods  for 
defense  procurement  In  the  event  of  an 
aU-out  emergency.  It  is  my  judgment 
that,  without  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
18970.  our  domestic  capacity  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  future  defeiue 
planning  wiU  have  to  contemplate  over- 
sea procurement  with  all  the  hazards 
wiiich  are  irvoived. 

Another  real  possibility  faced  by  our 
textile  Industry  if  legislative  quotas  are 
not  forthcoming  Is  the  movement  of  op- 
erations overseas.  A  niunber  of  textile 
manufacturers,  both  large  and  small, 
have  made  definitive  statements  to  that 
effect  while  others  admit  that  they  will 
consider  moving  if  relief  is  not  provided. 
I  reject  the  notion  that  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  will  jeopardize  our  negotia- 
tions for  voluntary  cutbacks  on  imports 
with  the  Japanese.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
pacuge  of  this  legislation  will  serve  to 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  in 
that  the  Japanese  must  Onally  accept 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  tolerate  further 
disruption  of  one  of  America's  most  vital 
industries.  Moreover,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  would  wish  to  retaliate 
economically  against  their  best  custom- 
er, the  United  States,  on  whom  they 
are  heavily  dependent  for  their  exports. 
I  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  free  trade  t>etween  nations,  but 
I  also  realize  that  free  trade  must  be  a 
two-way  street  if  it  is  ever  to  enjoy  real 
meaning  in  the  world.  If  the  scales  con- 
tinue to  be  weighted  In  one  direction 
only,  we  may  witness  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  Jobs  and  catastrophic  reper- 
cussions which  would  be  tragic  from  the 
.standpoint  of  both  our  economy  and  our 
na'.ional  security. 


I  have  noted  n-ith  Interest  certain  al- 
legationa  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  cost  American  con- 
sumers milUons  of  dollars.  I  suggest  that 
the  loss  of  jobs  that  is  even  now  occurring 
throughout  the  United  States  because  of 
the  rising  imports  will  cost  the  American 
consumer,  who  is  also  the  American  tax- 
payer, a  vasUy  greater  amount  of  money 
through  loss  of  earnings,  unemployment 
compensation,  welfare  benefits,  and 
many  other  monetary  consequences  of  a 
crippled  economy.  It  Is,  therefore,  with- 
out reservation  and  without  hesitation 
that  I  have  concluded  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  implore  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  HM.  18970. 

Mr.  LANDBUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  T*TLO«)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  textile  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  before  us.  For 
the  past  22  months  we  In  the  Congress 
have  waited  patiently  while  the  admin- 
istration attempted  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments controlling  imports  of  textile  ar- 
ticles into  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  who  have  a  major  textile  and  apparel 
payroll  in  our  districts  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  decisive  action  to  bring 
textUe  imports  under  some  kind  of  rea- 
sonable control.  We  have  held  back  mov- 
ing on  legislation  in  the  hope  that  volun- 
tary agreements  could  be  negotiated.  At- 
tempts to  negotiate  agreements  have 
met  with  failure,  and  I  believe  that  ac- 
tion by  Congress  Is  now  necessary.  Such 
action  might  strengthen  the  adminis- 
tration's hand  and  bring  about  worlcable 
textile  trade  agreements. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer  while 
the  exporting  nations  use  every  device 
possible  to  stall  for  time  and  build  up  a 
bigger  and  bigger  base  of  operations  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
textile  workers. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  Mr. 
Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Com- 
merce Secretary  for  Resources,  sounded  a 
warning,  stating  that  American  workers 
could  lose  as  much  as  »3  billion  a  year  in 
wages  by  1975  unless  Congress  acts  to 
stop  a  flood  of  cheap  textile  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

TextUe  imports  have  doubled  during 
the  last  5  years  and  have  already  cost 
$300,000  American  jobs.  The  impact  of 
this  decline  Is  felt  particularly  In  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  where 
one  out  of  every  two  manufacturing  jobs 
Is  In  textiles.  Seventeen  textile  mills  in 
North  Carolina  have  closed  since  Jan- 
uary 1. 1969. 

The  textile  workers  deem  it  most  un- 
fair to  suffer  from  shorter  hours  and 
from  unemployment,  while  foreign  low- 
wage  competitors  are  supplying  more  and 
more  of  the  American  market. 

We  see  example  after  example  of  how 
Japan  and  the  other  low-wage  cotmtries 
are  expanding  their  production  facUities 
and  increasing  shipments,  while  Ameri- 
can mills  are  cutting  back.  There  can 
be  little  enthusiasm  to  Invest  in  research 
and  new  facilities  when  low-wage  im- 
ports are  permitted  to  take  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  American  textile  market. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  most  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  with  the  exporting  na- 
tions, but  we  must  now  give  consideration 
to  safeguarding  the  future  of  our  own 
major  job-producing  industries. 

The  legislation  before  the  Rouse  will 
accomplish  that  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
way.  It  will  permit  foreign  nations  to  sell 
a  reasonable  number  of  their  textile 
products  in  this  country,  but  it  will  also 
prevent  them  from  complete^  disrupt- 
ing our  market  and  employment,  as  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  LANDRDM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
try  to  Iw  brief  and  not  to  ask  for  any 
more  time.  The  House  has  been  very 
generous  with  me  yesterday  in  granting 
me  plenty  of  time,  and  the  members  of 
my  committee,  and  specifically  the  chair- 
man, have  been  more  than  generous  In 
listening  to  my  complaints  for  many 
months.  Also,  since  there  are  not  too 
many  members  here  today  that  I  think 
I  am  going  to  sway.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
repetitious  and  deliver  the  whole  load 
of  material  I  have. 

Let  me  say  in  brief  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  In  its  present  form,  and  I  do  state 
my  opposition  to  It  even  though  I  rec- 
ognize there  are  some  constructive  things 
in  here  to  Improve  our  trade  relation- 
ships. I  think  the  1962  act  was  drawn  too 
strictly,  and  the  enforcement  of  it  and 
the  carrying  out  of  it  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. I  do  think  our  Government  has 
had  a  sort  of  lacicadaisical  attitude,  and 
not  only  the  Republicans  were  in  the 
White  House,  but  also  the  Democrats. 
at>out  enforcing  the  provisions  of  some 
of  the  trade  laws  we  have,  but  I  think 
in  our  haste  to  reconcile  this  and  to  try 
to  get  some  of  the  things  right  that  we 
need  to  get  right,  we  have  gone  over- 
board. 

The  first  provision  I  am  opposed  to  Is 
the  provision  about  oU,  which  unneces- 
sarily Oes  the  hands  of  the  President  In 
adjusting  the  oil  Import  quota  problem. 
The  President  conscientiously  sought  the 
advice  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  people 
in  his  administration,  and  it  is  his  best 
judgment.  I  believe,  that  he  should  main- 
tain the  flexibility  that  the  present  law 
grants  lilm  in  setting  the  oil  import  quo- 
tas, and  determining  whether  he  should 
shift  to  some  other  type  of  control.  So 
I  oppose  this  bill  because  of  that. 

I  think  it  unjustly  will  help  enrich 
some  of  the  oil  companies.  I  have  com- 
piled some  figures  which  I  will  put  in  the 
Rzcoim  when  I  get  back  from  Florida 
next  week.  These  figures  show  that  last 
year  through  the  graciousness  of  Con- 
gress we  gave  to  16  oil  companies  about 
$1,250,000,000  worth  of  oil  tickets.  Who 
got  those?  These  tickets  went  to  such 
companies  as  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
Texaco.  Conunonwealth,  Gulf,  Standard 
OU  of  California,  Phillips,  and  others. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tllinui<: 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  these 
not  the  same  companies  that  have  re- 
cently raised  the  price  of  gasoline? 
Mr.  OIBBONS.  Oh,  yes.  But  the  gen- 
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tleman  knows  Ihey  are  not  going  to  pay 
any  taxes  anyway.  We  gave  them  last 
year  about  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  oil 
tickets,  and  I  guess  they  paid  some  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders,  but  the  oil 
companies  who  got  the  free  oil  tickets — 
an  undeserved  sub.sidy  worth  more  than 
a  billion  dollars — did  not  pay  their  fair 
sliaie  of  income  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
tlie  gentleman  probably  feels  we  reached 
the  high  point  yesterday  In  our  efforts 
to  defeat  this  legislation,  but  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  making  this  effort.  The  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  this  bill  surprised  me, 
and  I  think  it  surprised  the  gentleman. 
Perhaps  it  reached  the  point  where  it 
will  encourage  the  Pi*esident  to  veto  the 
trade  bill,  if  and  when  this  Congress 
shows  the  poor  judgment  of  enacting 
such. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  gracious  remarks. 
I  hope  the  President  will  veto  this  bill, 
and  I  shall  certainly  support  his  veto. 

That  Is  enough  on  oil.  I  will  put  the 
tables  in  the  Record  next  week.  They  will 
show  what  the  Librai-y  of  Congress  was 
able  to  dig  up  on  whc  got  the  oil  quota 
tickets  and  what  they  amounted  to.  I  will 
let  the  facts  speak  lor  what  they  are. 

The  second  reason  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  is  the  quota  provisions,  which  I  think 
are  a  sorry  way  of  handling  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

I  know  there  are  some  problems  in  the 
textile  Industry.  I  know  there  are  some 
problems  in  the  shoe  industry.  I  know  if 
I  represented  an  area  such  as  South  Car- 
olina or  Georgia  or  Alabama,  or  even  the 
New  England  States,  perhaps  I  would 
have  a  different  attitude  toward  these 
industries.  But  I  have  tried  to  look  at  it 
from  the  rather  detached  point  of  view 
I  can  take  down  in  Florida,  where  I  have 
just  a  little  garment  industry. 

I  look  at  it  on  this  basis:  Here  are  over 
25,000  production  units,  which  Is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  most  diversified,  which  is  following 
the  same  pattern  almost  every  indastry 
is  following.  It  is  consolidating.  It  is  clos- 
ing down  the  small,  incfBcient  plants.  It 
is  closing  tl>e  obsolete  plants.  It  is  mov- 
ing to  where  the  lalXJr  cost  is  cheaper.  It 
is  moving  out  of  New  England,  where  we 
find  old  three-  and  four-story  buildings, 
down  to  the  one-story-type  buildings  in 
the  South.  It  is  moving  where  the  labor 
laws  are  less  restrictive  than  they  are  in 
New  Engl&nd.  It  is  taking  advantage  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
6uch  as  we  have  in  our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  me  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  look 
at  this  textile  industry  from  the  detached 
point  of  view  I  can  have  politically  on 
this  problem.  Here  is  what  I  find.  I  find 


tliat  the  textUe  industry  is  not  one  of 
the  burdened  industries  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  when  compared  with  all 
other  Industries  In  the  United  States,  it 
is  in  pretty  good  shape.  Its  unemploy- 
ment rate  right  now,  its  unemployment 
I'ate  today,  is  half  of  the  tmemployment 
rate  of  other  American  manufacturing. 
I  have  the  flgmes  on  that,  and  I  will  put 
them  in  the  Record  a  litUe  later  on. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  of  jobs  that 
came  into  tliat  industry  from  1961  to 
1969,  or  about  those  years — I  am  sure 
1969  is  the  last  year — we  find  that  the 
employment  in  the  textile  and  garment 
industry  did  not  decrease,  as  we  have 
often  been  told  here,  but  actually  In- 
creased about  300,000  new  jobs,  whUe  the 
industry  was  consolidating  and  automat- 
ing. 

We  find  that  whUe  some  businesses 
went  broke,  if  we  look  at  the  textile  and 
garment  industry  of  the  United  States, 
the  profits  mcreased  from  about  $300 
million  in  1961  after  taxes  to  about  $800 
mUUon  in  1969  after  taxes.  These  are  the 
cold  facts  and  figures.  You  wUl  find  them 
in  detaU  starting  on  page  4640  of  the 
hearings. 

We  will  find,  yes,  that  in  some  areas 
there  has  iKen  too  much  of  one  type 
product  Imported  and  too  little  of  an- 
other, but  we  WiU  find,  aU  told,  that  the 
ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  consump- 
tion has  increased  only  2  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  It  was  6'i  percent  in  1961 
and  it  is  only  about  8V2  percent  right 
now,  on  aU  textiles  and  aU  garments. 
That  is  on  volume.  If  we  measured  it  on 
doUars.  the  import  penetration  to  do- 
mestic consumption  is  only  about  4 
percent. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  texUle  in- 
dustry has  made  the  case  it  must  make 
to  get  the  drastic  kind  of  protection  it 
is  going  to  get  under  this  legislation. 

I  WiU  not  belabor  the  shoe  Mdustry. 
They  have  a  much  better  case.  In  my 
opinion,  than  does  the  textile  Industi? 
for  protection,  but  even  the  President 
and  his  own  Cabinet  have  turned  down 
the  shoe  industry  for  protection. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  basket 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes).  I  know  he  worked  hard  on  It. 
I  do  not  like  the  quota  provisions  of  It, 
although  I  recognize  it  has  its  merits. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nian  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  because  I  get  dis- 
turbed when  I  hear  talk  about  "quotas" 
in  coimection  with  this  provision.  There  Is 
nothing  in  it  that  says  anything  about 
quotas.  It  refers  to  duties  or  other  im- 
port restrictions  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission may  recommend,  which  is  the 
same  basic  reconunendation  as  is  in  aU 
affirmative  escape  clause  findings.  I  get  a 
little  sensitive  about  this,  because  it  is 
completely  misleading. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  sorry  I  made  the 
gentleman  sensitive.  I  did  not  want  to 
mislead. 

I  t>elieve  we  realis'.e,  though,  that 
quotas  can  be  imposed  under  this  provi- 
sion. They  do  not  have  to  \se.  They  are 
optional.  But  with  the  type  of  action  we 


are  setting  forth  here  today  tor  textiles 
and  shoes  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  in- 
terpret that  quotas  wIU  probably  be  the 
type  of  remedy  that  comes  about. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corp. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  taxpayers.  The  administration 
says  it  wiU  cost  at  least  $600  mUlion.  Our 
staff — and  I  liave  respect  for  them — say 
it  WiU  possibly  cost  $1  bUllon.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  not  being  a  tax  loopl^ole ;  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  not  being  a  tax  forgiveness;  it  is 
said  to  be  merely  a  tax  deferral. 

If  you  look  at  my  views,  which  were 
placed  in  the  committee  report,  you  wUl 
see  that  I  beUeve  that  this  is  actual  tax 
forgiveness  here  when  you  talk  about  the 
domestic  minerals  that  are  exported  to 
foreign  markets  and  when  you  realize 
the  domestic  minerals  that  are  tieing  ex- 
ported now  are  primarUy  owned  by  the 
oU  companies  who  have  large  unused  tax 
credits  overseas.  This  will  give  these 
companies  an  opportimlty  to  use  up 
those  unused  tax  credits  that  they  have 
overseas,  and  it  wiU  mean  a  bonanza  to 
them  again.  Maybe  someday  we  wUl  be 
able  to  cure  tliat. 

For  aU  of  these  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  have  made  my  views 
thoroughly  known  as  I  have  gone  along. 
I  want  to  say  again  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
I  appreciate  your  listening  to  me.  I  am 
just  afraid  that  on  balance  we  made  a 
mistake  and  I  am  afraid  the  mistake  is 
going  to  go  a  long  way.  I  tlUnk  that  I 
see  in  this  bill  the  same  kind  of  economic 
nationalism  that  infected  this  country 
in  the  1920's.  It  led  to  our  depression  and 
to  our  horrible  world  situation  in  the 
late  1920's  and  1930's.  and  it  led  to 
economic  nationalism.  It  led  to  milita- 
ristic nationaUsm  and  finaUy  ctilminated 
in  a  war  which  cost  millions  of  lives  and 
us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Uves  In  this 
counti*y  alone. 

It  is  sort  of  remarkable  to  hear  a 
nation  as  great  as  ours,  the  greatest  trad- 
ing nation  in  the  world,  which  is  seiUng 
today  better  than  $43  billion  worth  of 
products  to  foreign  countries  and  which 
has  a  favorable  balance  of  Ijetter  than 
$3  bUlJon  today,  a  nation  that  is  the 
leader  in  the  world,  Is  setting  the  wrong 
type  of  leadership  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  Other  countries 
have  done  things  that  are  wrong,  but 
because  they  do  whong  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  do  wrong,  also.  We  must  not 
oiUy  be  the  military  leaders  of  the  world 
and  the  economic  leaders  but  we  have  to 
provide  the  moral  leadership  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  world.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  that  right  thing  when  we 
cut  ourselves  off  and  try  to  live  In  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  That  I'(  what  this 
biU  does. 

It  Is  rather  a  travesty.  I  find,  m  t.le 
25  years  since  World  War  II  that  we 
have  used  up  100,000  young  American 
Uves  trying  to  put  forth  the  idea  that 
we  ought  to  live  in  freedom  and  in  a 
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free  society  and  still  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  risk  the  first  potential  dollar  of 
profit  or  the  first  potential  .American  job 
to  pusb  that  idea  forward.  That  is  where 
we  stand  today.  That  is  the  decision  we 
are  making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my    time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wvmm. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am 
troubled  that  there  sliould  be  so  much 
public  misunderstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  what  the  blU  now 
before  us  Is  all  about.  1  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  about  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  and  I  am  troubled, 
because  all  this  bill  provides  is  a  leverage 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
induce  importing  nations  importing  into 
this  country  to  execute  some  voluntary 
agreement  with  us  that  are  going  to  pro- 
vide ft  base  against  which  American  in- 
dustiT  can  plan  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  clear  in  this  bill  that  the 
agreements  they  reach  do  not  have  to  be 
within  the  ceilings  that  the  bill  provides. 
IT  the  agreements  ar«  not  forthcoming 
within  a  rea.-^onable  time,  the  imports 
from  those  countries  into  Uie  United 
States  in  certain  categories  are  limited  to 
the  high  average  for  the  period  from 
1967  to  1969. 

The  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  h«u-d  eco- 
nomic truth  15  tluit  lacking  such  leverage 
negotiated  agreements  limiting  foreign 
imports  are  unlikely. 

Now,  this  is  not  unreasonable  protec- 
tionism. It  is  not  a  tarlR.  It  does  not  in- 
vite or  trigger  retaliation — whatever  that 
may  mean. 

All  it  does  is  guarantee  a  fair  share  of 
the  American  market  to  certain  critically 
concerned  American  industries  that  face 
bankruptcy  from  ever-increasing  unre- 
stricted imports  into  the  UJ5.  market  of 
products  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  face  another 
inescapable  economic  truth,  which  is, 
that  If  unrestricted  free  trade  is  to  be 
our  policy,  products  sold  In  the  American 
marketplace  of  comparable  quality, 
wboae  cost  to  the  customer  reflects  a 
substantial  labor  factor,  are  bound  to  in- 
volve disastrously  unfair  competition 
from  abroad.  The  American  hourly  rates 
of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  so  enormously 
exceed  the  rates  of  pay  abroad  that  the 
foreign  products  are  available  at  a  much 
lower  price  to  the  American  consiuner. 
Money  is  not  patriotic.  Consumers  every- 
where are  going  to  buy  the  best  product 
that  is  available  to  them  in  the  market 
at  the  cheapest  price.  Try  It  on  for  size. 
The  shoe  fits. 

This  Is  bound  to  mean  bankruptcy  for 
industry  after  Industry  in  America  un- 
less a  limitation  is  placed  upon  the 
amoimts  of  goods  from  foreign  sources 
that  can  be  imported  into  this  country. 
No  amount  of  improved  macliinery  or 
teclmological  progress  can  overcome  the 
liuge  labor  cost  disparity,  particularly  In 
shoes  and  textiles. 

For  years  and  years  we  have  been 
considered  saps  by  our  foreign  friends 
for  not  having  done  this.  If  this  Congress 
Ls  to  be  representative  of  the  people  it 
must  make  its  choice  here  today  between 


abandoning  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  jobs  to  foreign  workers  abroad  or 
taking  steps  to  provide  a  guaranteed 
share  of  the  American  market  to  Ameri- 
can industry  by  providing  a  projectable 
and  ascertainable  ceiling  to  the  competi- 
tion the  shoe  and  textile  industry  will 
face  from  abroad  in  future  years. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  this  situation  in  this 
Congress  two  tilings  are  bound  to  happen 
to  this  country.  First,  the  VS.  unem- 
ployment rate  may  go  to  20  percent  be- 
cause the  jobs  of  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  lost  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  people  are  willing  to  work  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  pay  required  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  this  country.  This  Is 
going  to  mean  a  monstrous  Increase  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  rolls.  It  is  boimd  to  mean  that 
the  American  consumer  about  whom  we 
hear  so  much  in  this  debate  is  going  to 
wish  he  had  agreed  to  a  responsible  quota 
limitation  on  foreign  comi>etition  from 
abroad,  because  what  he  eventually  will 
have  to  pay  in  taxes  to  keep  an  American 
system  of  so-called  free  enterpri.se  from 
going  under,  will  far  exceed  anjrthlng  he 
may  have  to  pay  in  the  way  of  not  being 
able  to  buy  a  SIS  pair  of  shoes  at  $9.93 
in  some  bargain  counter  ba.semenc. 

Wlien  the  AFU-CIO's  COPE  rates  its 
next  batch  of  incumbents  I  suggest  it  in- 
clude the  votes  on  this  bill  today,  be- 
cause a  vote  against  this  bill  today  is  a 
vote  against  the  American  working  man 
and  woman.  The  people  when  they  choose 
their  representatives  In  Congress  next 
time  should  have  this  counted  in  their 
ultimate  evaluation  of  who  is  for  or 
against  the  American  working  man  or 
woman. 

Certain  models  of  the  Toyota  automo- 
bile made  in  Japan  sell  for  approximately 
the  same  or  lower  price  in  America  as 
certain  models  of  the  Mustang  made  by 
Ford.  Yet,  the  Mustang  in  Japan  costs 
more  than  three  times  what  It  costs  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Toyota  in  the 
United  States  costs  less  than  comparable 
American-manufactured  products,  large- 
ly because  of  the  labor  factor  plus  re- 
strictions on  American  Imports  by  for- 
eign law.  Foreign  nations  provide  restric- 
tions on  our  products  yet  we  leave  our 
markets  wide  open  to  their  cheaper 
priced  products.  This  does  not  make 
sense. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
under  this  bill  can  suspend  any  of  its 
provisions,  including  oU  quotas.  He  is 
given  the  discretion  to  apply  It,  to  not 
apply  It.  or  to  obviate  It  by  executing 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  Import- 
ing nations.  He  will  be  In  a  position  to 
tell  these  nations:  'Xook,  the  Congress 
has  acted  by  law.  If  we  do  not  negotiate 
an  agreement  you  will  not  be  able  to 
import  more  than  a  designated  celling 
into  the  U.S.  markets  but  if  we  execute 
an  agreement  we  can  negotiate  a  higher 
celUng.  higher  even  than  that  provided 
for  the  Congress  In  this  legislation,  so 
let  us  start  negotiating  In  earnest  and 
reach  an  agreement  before  this  law  takes 
effect." 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  American  President 
faced  with  the  hard  pressures  of  econom- 
ic competition  for  profit  needs  to  have 
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the  leverage  this  bill  provides.  It  is 
wholly  desirable,  long  overdue,  urgently 
necessary  protection  for  a  huge  segment 
of  American  industry  whose  economic 
position  is  precarious  and  which  If  left 
unprotected  will  insure  virtual  economic 
chaos  at  home. 

I  urge  tlie  speedy  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation as  a  matter  of  vital  Importance 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MAisoii»aA). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  Trade  Act  of  1970  may  well  be 
dubbed  the  biggest  folly  in  American 
trade  policy  In  35  years.  More  than  4.000 
professional  economists  have  issued  their 
warning  against  its  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Experts  in  foreign  policy  have 
pointed  to  its  disastrous  potential.  The 
American  farmer,  who  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  this  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  has  asked  that  we  not  pass  it.  The 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its 
chapters  throughout  the  country  have 
voiced  their  opposition  to  it.  Leading 
journalists  and  respectable  newspapers 
from  all  sections  of  the  Union  have  edi- 
torialized in  opposition  to  the  trade  bill. 
Our  own  Secretary  of  State  has  stated 
that  the  measure  will  start  a  trade  war 
with  some  of  our  most  important  allies. 

Why  then  are  we  here  about  to  ap- 
prove a  piece  of  legislation  which  por- 
tends so  much  danger  to  our  national 
future? 

According  to  one  observer,  it  is  be- 
cause all  these  warnings  are  drowned 
out  by  the  clamorous  voices  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania mushroom  growers,  the  Hawaii 
passion  fruit  producers,  the  Massachu- 
setts shoe  manufacturers,  and  other 
businessmen  who  want  protection  from 
low-priced  Imports.  By  listening  to  these 
voices  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
who  warn  us  of  the  consequences  which 
will  likely  befall  upon  us  as  a  nation,  are 
we  not  placing  purely  local  interests 
above  national  interests? 

These  are  times  when  we  must  cease 
to  be  locally  oriented  politicians  and  be- 
come nationally  minded  statesmen.  This 
is  the  bill  on  which  we  must  rightfully 
make  that  decision. 

For  some  of  as  that  decision  would  not 
be  at  all  difficult  to  make,  for  national 
Interest  will  coincide  with  local  interest. 
For  a  few  of  us  the  decision  may  even 
tend  to  determine  our  future  political 
life.  But  for  most  of  us.  if  we  pause  to 
analyze  critically  what  confronts  us  to- 
day, the  decision  should  not  be  too  dif- 
ficult to  make. 

There  are  readily  acceptable  reasons 
why  we  should  vote  against  the  trade 
bill  which  Is  before  us.  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  might  well  trigger  a  regressive 
world  trade  war.  Second,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  enactment  of  the  trade 
bill  will  most  certainly  mean  higher 
prices  for  American  consumers  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  them.  H.R.  18970 
would  penalize  the  American  consumer 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  would  be 
made  meaningless. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  say  that 
it  would  provide  the  President  with  au- 
thority to  waive  the  imposition  of  quotas 
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on  nondisruptive  imports,  even  in  tlie 
absence  of  negotiated  agreements,  and 
furthermore  that  tlie  President  could 
waive  import  quotas  when  he  finds  it  to 
be  in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so.  In 
tills  regard,  we  .should  look  witli  scrutiny 
at  tlie  past  performance  of  the  Executive 
in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  its  experience 
under  the  oil  import  control  program. 

For  years  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
paid  for  their  fuel,  notably  gasoline,  at 
a  price  as  if  it  were  landed  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  the  Far  East  first  in  Califor- 
nia and  then  reshipped  to  Hawaii,  when 
in  fact  such  fuel  has  been  shipped  direct- 
ly to  Hawaii.  This  business  practice, 
which  ha.s  cost  Hawaii  consumers  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollar.';,  has  been 
perpetuated  by  our  oil  import  quota 
program.  Willie  the  civilians  of  Hawaii 
have  been  frastrated  in  tlieir  quest  for 
solutions  to  the  ever  growing  difficulties 
in  procuring  economical  energy,  the 
large  miUtary  Installations  in  the  State 
have  been  receiving  all  the  fuel  they 
need  directly  from  Indonesia  or  the  Mid- 
dle East  without  being  burdened  by  the 
political  friction  of  the  oil  import  quota 
program.  To  add  iruult  to  injury  for  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970 
proposes  to  enshrine  into  congressional 
legislation  the  oil  import  quota  program. 
From  all  the  current  indications,  after  10 
years  of  an  expensive  exercise  of  con- 
trolling the  petroleum  market  of  the 
United  States  and  causing  Its  domestic 
prices  to  rise  to  twice  those  in  the  world, 
the  program  has  failed  in  its  proclaimed 
goal:  Adequate  domestic  supplies  at  a 
fair  price.  The  present  scarcity  of  ener- 
gy in  general  and  of  some  petroleum 
products  in  particular  proves  very  con- 
vincingly that  trade  protectionism  bene- 
fits a  handful  of  corporate  giants  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions  who  make  up 
the  American  consuming  pubUc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Act  of  1970  would  mean  a  rever- 
sal of  a  proven  and  longstanding  U.S. 
trade  policy.  At  a  time  in  our  interna- 
tional relations  when  there  is  greater 
need  than  ever  before  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  sincere  friendliness  and  goodwill, 
we  would  be  Inviting  trade  disharmony 
and  retaliation.  If  what  is  predicted  does 
come  to  pass,  we  will  not  be  able  to  say 
we  were  not  forewarned.  Let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  which  we  can  yet  avoid.  Let 
us  hold  foremost  in  our  mind  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  vote  down  this 
danger-laden  trade  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  former  professional  econo- 
mist. I  have  heard  many  times  that  if 
all  the  economists  in  the  world  were 
stretched  end  to  end  they  could  not  reach 
a  conclusion. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsuna(3a>  has  already  pointed  out  that 
there  are  4.000  economists  In  the  United 
States  who  have  reached  a  conclusion — 
unanimously,  conclusive — against  this 
legislation. 

First,  let  me  support  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means  in  his  statement  that  this  bill 
has  some  good  features.  I  will  not  elabo- 
rate on  them  because  they  have  been 
adequately  explained. 

But  these  good  features  could  have 
been  gotten  without  the  import  quota 
restrictions  which  relate  to  textiles,  foot- 
wear, oil.  mink  skins,  glycine,  and  with- 
out opening  the  dcxtr,  potentially,  to  im- 
port quotas  on  hundreds  of  other  prod- 
ucts. I  have  been  told  that  500  quota  bills 
are  waiting  in  the  wings. 

Tlie  committee  claims  that  the  textile 
and  footwear  restrictions  would  be  tem- 
porary, but  temporary  quotas,  like  tem- 
porary (government  buildines,  tend  to 
become  permanent. 

The  import  quotas  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  ore  not  needed.  The  U.S. 
trade  surplus  was  down  several  years 
ago  because  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  in- 
flation. But  it  has  made  an  excellent  re- 
covery on  its  own — from  SO. 8  billion  in 
1968  to  $3  bUllon  or  better  in  1970.  U.S. 
exports  to  all  countries  increased  more 
than  100  percent  during  1960-70.  They 
rose  15  percent  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  And  to  Japan,  the  terror  of  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  United  States — 
our  exports  nevertheless  rose  48  percent. 
Against  this  our  imports  have  only  gone 
up  about  9  percent.  Textile  and  apparel 
imports  from  all  nations  are  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  domestic  consumption. 
Japanese  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
are  only  1  percent.  Employment  in  both 
textiles  and  apparel  is  higher  in  1969 
and  1970  than  10  years  earlier.  Textile 
profits  in  1969  were  double  what  they 
were  in  I960:  apparel  profits  in  1969 
were  over  three  times  what  they  were  10 
years  earlier.  The  sales  of  the  domestic 
textiles  and  apparel  have  risen  steadily — 
from  $28  billion  in  1961  to  S4S  billion  in 
1969.  Where  in  these  figures  can  be 
f ound  a  toimdering  industry? 

In  the  case  of  footwear,  also  subject 
to  import  quotas  under  this  bill,  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Footwear 
failed  to  find  any  case  for  overall  im- 
port injury.  It  opposed  the  import  re- 
straints as  not  being  tlie  answer  and 
pointed  out  that  many  producers  were 
able  to  meet  import  competition.  I  can 
point  In  this  connection  to  the  Bata  Shoe 
Co..  in  my  own  district,  which  is  expand- 
ing its  production  so  rapidly  that  it  can- 
not find  the  workers  to  meet  its  produc- 
tion needs.  Some  firms  cannot  even  meet 
domestic  competition  but  tills  is  due  to 
their  own  problems  of  technology,  orga- 
nization, marketing,  style  development 
and  changes  in  the  wage  structure  of 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  cure  offered  by  tliis  bill  is  no  cure. 
Even  if  it  were  a  cure,  the  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  For  the  trade  im- 
port restrictions  in  this  bill  would  have 
serious  economic  consequences.  One  of 
tliese  would  be  inflation.  Steel  prices  were 
fairly  stable  before  the  voluntary  quotas 
were  instituted  in  January  1969.  Tliese 
were  only  voluntary  quotas,  but  in  the 
next  year  and  a  half,  steel  prices  rose  by 
19"/i  percent  in  the  Unit«d  States,  com- 
pared to  the  general  wholesale  price  in- 
crease of  8  percent. 

Another  consequence  of  this  bill  will 
be  the  injury  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries from  which  nearly  half  of  the  ap- 


parel is  imported.  Compared  with  only 
one-quarter  from  the  Japanese.  These 
countries,  if  they  cannot  sell  their  goods 
to  the  United  States,  are  going  to  want 
more  foreign  aid.  If  they  do  not  get  it. 
there  is  going  to  be  tlie  threat  of  a 
further  drive  toward  communism  result- 
ing from  mieniployment  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  other  underdeveloped  countries. 

But  perhaps  tlie  mo.st  serious  economic 
consequence  of  this  import  quota  legisla- 
tion is  retaliation.  A  number  of  countries 
have  promised  retaUatlon,  including  the 
Common  Market  countries,  Britain,  Ja- 
pan, and  Canada.  Most  of  these  countries 
can  move  a  lot  faster  tlian  tlie  US.  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  quite  likely  tliat  we  will 
get  the  retaliation  before  these  impart 
quotas  are  even  put  into  effect. 

But  even  without  poUUcal  retaliation. 
there  would  be  economic  repercussions. 
When  we  buy  less  from  the  foreigner,  he 
buj's  fewer  of  our  goods,  simply  because 
he  has  fewer  doUars  to  spend  in  the 
Umted  States.  When  U.S.  imports  fell 
from  S4  4  to  $1.4  billion  in  the  great  de- 
cline of  1929-33.  following  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff,  the  exports  fell  concom- 
itantly from  $5.2  to  $1.6  billion.  Ex- 
ports, in  other  words,  fell  the  same 
amount  qs  imports—they  fell  two-thirds 
of  the  entile  volume.  The  great  tragedy 
of  that  tune  was  that  we  started  out  with 
an  export?  surplus  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars — but  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
that,  so  we  set  up  a  mile-high  tariff  sys- 
tem, and  we  ended  up  with  practically  no 
Imports  or  exports. 

America  has  far  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  from  thLs  legislation.  Our  exports 
of  goods  and  services  are  the  world's 
largest.  Our  export  industry  by  and  lar?e 
paid  the  largest  wages  and  profits  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  and  ought  to  be 
expanding  industries. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  has  far 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  from  this  bill. 
Manland  employs  185.000  persons  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  the  Port  of 
Baltimore — selling  over  $1^  bUUon  a 
year  and  paying  $17  million  in  State  and 
local  taxes,  and  this  does  not  count,  of 
course,  the  domestic  Industries  that  are 
selling  through  the  Port  of  Baltimore 

The  port  is  fourth  in  the  United  States 
in  tonnage  and  cargo,  with  5,000  sailinps 
in  and  out  per  year  and  trade  with  291 
foreign  ports.  Firms  in  Baltimore  serving 
the  port  include;  13  shippers,  five  banks 
with  foreign  department.  12  firms  doing 
cargo  weighing  and  inspecting,  five  ex- 
port managers.  18  construction  brokers, 
four  export  packers  and  craters.  30  for- 
eign freight  forwarders.  16  warehou.se 
operators.  13  stevedoring  firms.  13  public 
marine  terminals.  36  steamship  agents 
and  operators. 

This  is  the  tremendous  stake  which 
Maryland  has  in  the  handling  of  both 
imports  and  exports,  and  all  this  could  be 
jeopardized  in  order  to  try  to  cut  down 
a  small  amount  of  Imports  from  coun- 
tries which  cannot  even  be  proved  to 
threaten  our  domestic  industry. 

You  have  all  heard  of  Aesop's  fable 
of  the  doe  who  had  in  his  mouth  a  big 
juicy  bone.  As  he  peered  over  the  bridge 
into  the  water  at  what  looked  like  an 
even  more  attractive  bone  reflected  in  the 
water,  we  all   know   that  Aesop's  dog 
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dropped  the  bone  he  had  in  his  mouth 
to  dive  in  to  get  the  better  bone  he 
thought  he  saw. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  do  what  the 
dog  did  in  Aesop's  fable.  The  export  bone 
we  already  have  is  the  biggest  and 
juiciest  in  the  world.  It  is  growing  nearly 
every  year.  The  bone  we  are  going  after 
tn  this  bill  is  just  as  illusory  as  the  bone 
which  Aesop's  dog  saw  reflected  in  the 
water. 

Now  we  are  told.  "Don't  be  alarmed. " 
This  bill  will  not  have  a  very  destructive 
effect  because  it  will  not  really  cut  off 
trade  very  much.  Well,  suppose  the  man 
next  door  invites  your  wife  out  for  a 
cocktail.  If  you  have  any  sense,  you  do 
not  wait  to  become  alarmed  until  they 
both  leave  town  together.  You  anticipate 
tlie  possibilities  and  head  them  off  before 
the  situation  gets  out  of  hand.  Thia 
Trade  Act  of  1970  has  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  mischief,  and  we  ought  to 
head  them  off  by  defeating  it  here  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas'. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  5  minutes.  I  think  I 
can  gage  the  mood  of  the  membership 
on  the  floor.  We  arc  ready  to  vote  on  this 
bill.  It  has  been  soundly  debated  at  length 
today,  yesterday,  and,  indeed,  over  the 
last  year  or  two  we  have  had  frequent 
discussions  about  this  bill  and  this  prob- 
lem right  here  In  this  Chamber.  I,  my- 
self, have  frequently  made  speeches  In 
the  well  of  the  House  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  disruption  of  our  markets  by 
unlimited  imports.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
and  against  this  bill  have  already  been 
made,  and  whatever  is  said  hereafter  is 
bound  to  be  repetitious.  I  do  not  intend 
to  tax  the  patience  of  the  membei-ship 
by  engaging  in  repetitious  discussion. 

I  have  B£ked  for  the  time  in  order  to 
get  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  discuss  for  the  record  and 
ti3  have  appear  in  the  Record  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bill  will  cost  the  con- 
sumers of  our  country  billions  of  dollars. 

Yesterday  I  put  into  the  Recobo  a 
speech  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stanley  Nehmer  here  in 
Washington,  in  which  he  completely  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  demolished  the  ar- 
gument advanced  recently  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  He  characteriMd  the  ar- 
guments of  the  governor  as  being  fiction 
instead  of  fact,  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  consumer  argument  I 
hope  will  take  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  speech  that  I  put  Into  the  Record 
yesterday  made  by  Mr.  Neiimer  on  this 
very  subject. 

I  also  wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  today,  and  I  obtained  permis- 
sion to  do  so  before  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
this  afternoon,  another  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Nehmer  before  the  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  Textile  Club  on  November  9. 
1970.  in  which  he  stated  :he  case  for  the 
textile  industr>-  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be   disputed   and  in   compelling   argu- 


ments. Again  he  dealt  in  facts  and  not 
in  fiction.  I  would  invite  those  who  are 
interested  In  this  subject  to  read  the 
remarks  that  Mr.  Nehmer  made  in  Char- 
lotte only  a  few  days  ago; 

Tinmz.ES  Todat:   a  Status  Rcpoax 

X  want  to  tbank  Representative  Jonas  for 
Invtting  me  here  today.  It  1b  an  bonor  to 
speak  from  this  rastrum  at  which  so  many 
dlfltlngulBhed  speakers  have  preceded  me. 
And.  smce  one  of  mjr  main  responsibilities  at 
the  U-S-  Department  of  Commerce  Is  the  Im- 
port problem  faced  by  the  IT.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry,  it  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  be  with  yo!i  here  in  the  heartland  of  the 
industry. 

I. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  note  that  while 
thla  la  the  heartland  ol  the  i-exttle  Industry, 
It  Is  not  the  whole  body.  Indeed,  a  key 
factor  In  the  Importance  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  mduatry  to  our  nation  and  a  key 
element  In  the  intensive  consideration  that 
has  been  given  to  the  textile  Import  prob- 
lem Is  the  fact  that  this  industry  Is  located 
throughout  the  United  States.  Of  course. 
there  are  heavier  concentrations  in  some 
areas  than  In  others,  but  every  one  of  the 
50  states  of  the  nation  has  some  textile 
and  or  apparel  operation  wlthm  Its  borders. 
In  addition,  the  obvious  geographic  spread 
of  cotton  growing,  sheep  raising  and  man- 
made  Aber  production  contributes  slgmfl' 
cantly  to  the  Impact  on  the  national  econ- 
omy  and  on  the  economies  of  the  several 
states  of  progress  or  decline  in  the  health 
of  tbe  textile  and  apparel  industry. 

Other  factors  also  single  otit  the  textile 
industry  for  tbe  kind  of  attention  It  baa 
received  through  several  Admlnlstnitlons 
over  many  years.  U  Is  worthwhile  to  review 
these  on  occasion  so  that  the  enUre  problem 
is  seen  in  an  appropriate  perspective. 

An  important  and  essentlaUy  unique  ele- 
ment in  the  textlle-apparel  picture  Is  the 
high  Inbor  Intensity  of  the  industry  as  com- 
pared with  other  manufacturing  industries. 
I  know  that  many  In  the  textile  Industry 
Justly  pride  themselves  on  the  growing  role 
of  automation  and  modernization  in  the  In- 
dustry, pointing  out  that  It  Is  the  moat  effi- 
cient In  the  world  In  an  operating  sense. 

This  c&n  t>e  attributed  not  only  to  tech- 
nological Inputs  but  also  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  the  Industry  has  invested  over 
the  last  decade  to  make  It  the  most  modern 
and  efficient.  Without  challenging  this  state- 
ment it  can  also  tw  pointed  out  that  the 
indiutry  remains  the  largest  employer  of 
labor  in  manufacturing  tn  our  biglily  in- 
dustrUULsed  economy. 

Few  realize  that  textile  and  apparel  pro- 
duction employs  about  2.3  mlUlon  workers, 
one  out  of  every  eight  \n  manufacturing. 
This  Is  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
workers  presently  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can steel  Industry,  and  more  than  five  times 
the  number  employed  In  our  giant  automo- 
bile industry.  Those  are  important  facta; 
they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Furthermore,  the  Industry  is  a  major  em- 
ployer of  minority  group  workers  and  of  the 
undcrskUled.  It  Is  an  entry  point  Into  the 
work  force  for  many  who  have  few.  If  any, 
other  work  opportunities. 

The  significance  of  this  Industry  In  the 
lives  of  BO  many  people  Inevitably  places  the 
Industry  and  Its  problems  high  on  anyone's 
agenda  of  national  priorities.  They  have  al- 
ways been  high  on  the  agenda  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Another  unique  element  tn  the  textile 
picture  Is  the  worldwide  nature  of  this  in- 
duatry.  Every  cotintry.  It  seenw,  produces 
textile  products.  Every  country  trades  tex- 
tile products,  and  each  has  come  to  recog* 
nlze  that  in  International  trade  terms,  there 
Is  nothing  quite  like  textiles. 

Finally,  with  so  many  cotuitrles,  govern- 


meni-5>.  Industries,  and  people  involved.  In 
textile  products  and  trade  around  the  world. 
It  Is  me vl table  that  International  textile 
trade  receives  great  attention.  We  import 
textiles  and  apparel  from  some  100  coun- 
tries. Many  coimtrlea.  like  our  own,  have 
been  in  the  textile  business  for  many  years. 
They  expect  to  stay  in  It.  Other  countries 
are  new-comers  to  the  field  and  expect  to 
grow  rapidly  as  a  means  of  helping  broader 
economic  development  needs.  These  aspira- 
tions and  Intentions  occnslonally  clash,  and 
the  most  practical  result  to  date  has  been 
the  growth  of  an  unprecedented  number  of 
International  agreements  designed  to  deal 
with  trade  problems  in  a  particular  prod- 
uct. I  shall  discuss  this  aspect  more  fully 
later  but  note  it  here  simply  as  another  ele- 
ment In  a  complicated  picture  which  Is  es- 
sentially unlike  other  trade  and  Industry 
situations. 

Today.  I  want  to  focus  on  a  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  lndu.-;try  nnd  the  trade  oo 
we  In  the  government  see  It.  to  comment  on 
the  situation  as  It  has  been  viewed  by  those 
In  other  countries,  and  to  comment  briefly 
on  some  of  the  Issues  that  lie  ahead, 
n. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  1970.  we  »ee 
a  surely  pressed  textile  industry.  The  buoy- 
ance  of  recent  years  has  t>een  subdued  by  the 
pressures  of  rising  costs,  declining  profits, 
and  sharply  increasing  import  competition. 
Here  are  the  salient  facts: 

Capital  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  have  dropped  8  percent  this  year 
from  1069.  and  are  down  almost  (250  million 
since  the  1966  level. 

Total  employment  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industry  has  dropped  100.000  tn  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1986. 

Profits  In  the  textUe  industry  declined 
44  percent  as  a  percentage  of  soles  from  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  to  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year;  and  fell  46  percent  as  a  percent- 
age of  equity  In  the  same  period. 

Profits  In  the  apparel  industry  slipped  33 
percent  as  a  percentage  of  sales  from  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  to  the  current  second 
quarter  and  were  down  37  percent  as  a  per- 
centage of  equity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  production 
index  in  August  1970  dropped  S  percent  below 
the  previous  year  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1967. 

The  FRB's  production  Index  for  apparel 
products  In  July  dropped  7  percent  from  tlie 
1969  level.  Its  average  Index  for  the  May- 
July  1970  period  was  the  lowest  smce  October 
1964. 

tJnniled  orders  for  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  woven  gray  goods  at  the  end  of 
August  1970  were  19  percent  less  than  August 
1969. 

Inventories  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  woven  gray  good-s  were  23  percent  higher 
at  the  end  of  August  1970  than  Augu.st  1969. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industry  of  •2.46  in  September 
of  1970  were  2  and  5  percent,  respectively, 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  {Although  this 
hourly  rate  Is  still  well  below  the  national 
average  hourly  rate  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  Is  still  far  above  what  competing 
foreign  texule  and  apparel  manufacturers 
pay  their  employees.) 

Undeterred  by  the  frequently  voiced  belief 
that  a  slow  domestic  market  wilt  produce 
lower  Imports,  imports  have  risen  sharply 
during  tills  period. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1970.  we  have 
witnessed  a  continued  growth  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  mode  from  cotton,  wool  and 
man-made  fibers.  Our  trade  deficit  In  these 
products,  which  had  Jumped  from  tAOO  mil- 
lion in  1966  and  19G7  was  Just  under  Si 
bllUon  m  1969  will,  at  Its  present  rate,  exceed 
$1.2  billion  in  1970.  Tet  in  1961  we  were 
net  exporters  of  these  textile  and  npparel 
products! 
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In  terms  of  yardage  equivalents,  the  situa- 
tion IB  no  better.  We  imported  3.6  billion 
yards  of  goods  lost  year.  This  year,  we  are 
running  at  a  rate  of  44  billion  yards.  The 
heaviest  influx  has  been,  as  most  at  you 
know,  m  the  area  of  man-made  fiber  prod- 
ucts- In  1968  we  imported  1.5  billion  yards; 
in  1969  1.8  billion,  and  this  year  we  can  ex- 
pect almost  3-7  bililon  yards. 

These  dramatic  increases  In  imports  can- 
not fail  to  depress  this  Industry,  They  cannot 
fall  to  disrupt  markets  and  cause  dislocation 
f<.>r  companies,  workers  and  communities. 
They  explain  why  we  are  concerned  about  the 
K-.xtlle  import  problem- 

Where  does  this  trade  originate? 

Japan,  as  everyone  must  know  by  now.  is 
the  largest  single  foreign  supplier  of  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  in  our  market.  In  1969  we 
imported  585  million  yard.>i  of  these  products 
from  Japan,  and  in  1970  imports  Bte  running 
&t  an  annual  rate  of  760  million  yards. 

But  how  many  realize  that  imports  of 
man-mades  from  Taiwan  and  Korea  together 
virtually  equalled  Japan's  in  1S69,  549  million 
yards  as  against  585  million?  How  many 
realize  that  Imports  from  Hong  Kong  have 
gone  from  99  million  yards  in  1968  to  145 
million  m  1969,  to  an  annual  rate  of  190 
million  yards  in  19707  Many  countries  already 
ship  heavily  to  us;  many  more  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  eo:  still  more  would  like  to  move 
heavily  Into  tbls  market. 


We,  of  course,  are  not  alone  in  the  textile 
world.  The  import  figures  I  have  Just  noted 
bear  ample  wlUiess  to  that.  As  producers  and 
traders  of  textiles,  we  have  many  rivals  and 
many  colleagues.  Neither  are  we  alone  with  a 
textile  import  problem.  Other  countries  have 
also  confronted  the  Issues  raised  by  rising 
textile  Imports  on  one  hand  and  domestic 
pro(*uction  which  must  be  maintained  In  the 
interest  of  their  own  natlona.  economic  well 
being  on  the  other.  The  reactions  to  these 
problem:,  have  dlfl'ered  in  some  respect  from 
country  to  country,  but  there  is  a  singular 
thread  that  runs  throughout — restraints  on 
imports. 

While  many  countries  have  publicly  pro- 
tested the  United  States  proposals  for  Inter- 
national textile  agreements,  not  to  mention 
the  proposals  for  legislative  textile  quotas, 
the  same  countries  have  long  operated  their 
Industries  behind  doors  wlilch  have  been 
closed  to  all  but  a  small  quantity  of  im- 
ports. For  example,  eight  Euro[>ean  coun- 
tries and  Canada  have  had  agreements  with 
Japan,  and  some  with  Korea.  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong,  restricting  Imports  of  wool  and/ 
or  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  from 
these  countries. 

Many  countries  have  also  resorted  to 
quotas  and  administrative  devices.  In  some 
ciise*  their  markets  have  been  protected  by 
iudustry  restraint  arrangements  not  offficlal- 
ly  enforced  by  the  governments  concerned- 
The  cumulative  impact  of  these  devices  Is 
quite  clear.  As  Secretary  Stans  pointed  out 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee, 

"United  Nations  figiuvs,  in  addition  to  our 
own  import  figures  .  .  .  show  that  In  1968 
while  the  United  States  took  20  percent  of 
Japan's  textile  mill  products  exports,  the 
EEC  imported  only  3  percent.  We  Imported 
51  percent  of  Japan's  apparel  exports  and  the 
EEC  took  only  5  percent. 

"A  large  portion  of  Japan's  textile  mill 
product  exports  goes  to  Hong  Kong  where 
It  is  made  mto  apparel.  We  imported  30  per- 
cent of  Hong  Kong'a  apparel  exports  In  1968 
(first  half  only)  while  the  EEC  took  14  per- 
cent.  In  the  mill  products  sector,  we  im- 
ported 32  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  exports  as 
against  3  percent  for  the  EEC. 

"The  disparity  was  equally  pronounced 
for  our  other  major  suppliers. 

"In  short,  our  market  has  been  op«n  while 


otberB  have  been  closed  and  the  Impact  has 
been  oonslderahle." 

The  extent  of  this  response  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  industries  to  their  textile  Im- 
port probleBos  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
shown  than  In  the  two  volumes  in  the  record 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heortngs 
which  show  in  considerable  detail  the  re- 
strointa  other  countries  mainiain  on  their 
textile  imports. 

The  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment which  has  recently  been  extended 
through  September  1973  Is  perhaps  the  clear- 
est example  of  the  world-wide  recognition 
that  textile  trade  Is  In  need  of  some  regula- 
tion If  chaos  Is  to  be  avoided.  First  negoti- 
ated in  1961  when  cotton  was  the  main  libcr 
in  use,  it  represented  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  textile  trade  problem  ol  the 
day.  In  oiu*  conversations  with  exporting 
country  officials  during  a  recent  series  of 
cotton  textile  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement, 
we  were  frequently  advised  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  in  fact  benefitted  exporting  coun- 
tries as  well  as  importing  countries.  While 
no  one  is  totally  satisfied,  almost  everyone 
recognized  that  the  arrangement  represented 
a  reasonable  compromise  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. All  but  two  governments  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  protocol  extending  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement. 

Under  the  Long-Term  Arrangement,  we 
have  concluded  36  bilateral  agreements  with 
export  countries.  We  have  been  working  ac- 
tively to  renew  these  agreements,  most  of 
which  terminate  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  record  here  is  a  good  one.  In  my  view 
it  reflects  well  on  the  textile  trading  com- 
munity which  has  seen  In  cotton  textiles  the 
need  for  a  practical  solution  to  diffleult  prob- 
lems faced  by  many  countries  with  essentially 
dlfl'erent  purposes  and  needs. 

In  recent  days,  there  have  been  Indica- 
tions that  in  recognition  of  the  need  and 
desirability  of  a  solution  to  the  texule  prob- 
lems we  face  with  Japan,  some  ether  coun- 
tries may  be  willing  to  adopt  some  kind  of  a 
standstill  with  respect  to  the  Institution  of 
new  restrictions  on  textiles  and  perhaps 
would  consider  accepting  additional  imporu 
of  textiles  from  the  primary  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East. 

While  any  sign  of  cooperative  interest  in 
the  resolution  of  the  difficult  textile  prob- 
lem we  have  confronted  over  many  months 
is  welcome,  we  must  note  our  view  that 
much  of  our  textile  problem  originates  as 
a  result  of  the  restrictions  already  In  effect 
tn  other  importing  markets.  Thus,  a  freeze 
of  the  status  quo  with  regard  to  those  other 
markets  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Pew  can  debat«  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries need  to  expand  their  exports  and  few 
con  debate  that  trade  from  some  oountrles 
has  been  extraordinarily  concentrated  on 
the  United  States  market.  While  we  can  ac- 
cept substantial  volumes  of  Imports  and  can 
oUow  Imports  to  grow  in  the  future,  we  can- 
not accept  a  situation  in  which  all  growth 
of  this  trade  Is  directed  at  the  United  States. 
The  burden  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  assisting 
the  developing  countries  must  be  shared. 
Markets  which  have  been  rigidly  closed  must 
be  opened. 

IV. 

The  Administration  recognizes  the  factors 
I  have  outlined  which  point  to  the  need  for 
a  prompt  solution  to  the  textile  import 
problem.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  economic 
pressure  on  this  Industry,  and  of  the  need 
for  the  introduction  of  an  orderly  pattern  of 
Imports  so  that  the  Industry  can  continue  to 
grow  in  the  interests  of  a  growing  national 
economy.  We  have  supported  quota  legisla- 
tion for  textiles,  emphasizing  clearly  our 
preference  for  a  negotiated  international 
solution  to  this  problem.  Indeed,  we  have 
made  clear  that  even  with  quota  legislation 
we  would  never  cease  in  our  effort  to  nego- 


tiate reasonable  international  textUe  agree- 
ments. 

With  this  recognition  by  this  Adminis- 
tration of  the  need  for  a  solution  to  the 
textile  problem.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
have  Euch  a  solution. 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  PIecobd.) 

Mi\  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 

Tliis  legislation  would  provide,  among 
oilier  thinss.  temporary  limitations  on 
imports  of  certain  textiles  and  footwear, 
and  authority  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  in  order  to  insure  nonde- 
structive maiketing  of  textiles  and  foot- 
wear imported  into  the  United  States. 

May  I  say  that  I  realize  the  Importance 
of  imports  to  our  economy,  to  our  every- 
day lives — but  I  also  realize  the  threat 
Uiey  impose  on  our  VS.  industries  and 
workers  If  Uiey  are  not  controlled  or 
retiulated  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  represent  an  area  where  textile 
manufacturing  provides  much  income. 
Textiles,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  Knoxville.  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  Yet  I  see  a  decline 
ia  this  type  of  industry,  and  hundreds  of 
workers  could  be  laid  off  from  work  im- 
less  we  can  turn  back  tlie  tide  of  imports. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  present 
factors  continue  for  the  next  few  years 
the  annual  loss  in  wages  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  billion  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Southeast  alone,  some  75.000 
le.ss  employees  are  working  in  the  textile 
industi7  than  were  working  at  this  time 
last  year.  Most  of  these  t-cxtUe  workers 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  imports  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  where  exporting  indus- 
tries get  a  helping  hand  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  and  where  production 
workers  last  year  earned  an  estimated  76 
cents  an  hour  contrasted  to  $3.19  per 
hour  for  their  American  counterparts.  I 
think  it  is  pix)per  to  point  out  that  Japan 
has  strict  quotas  and  licensing  restric- 
tions on  imports  coming  into  their  own 
country. 

.We  have  tiied  negotiations  with  Japan, 
but  months  of  talks  have  resulted  in  no 
volunt«er  compromise  on  the  import 
problem.  Apparently  because  of  tiiis 
pending  legislation  negotiations  have  re- 
sumed with  Japan,  but  unless  this  bill  is 
passed  we  can  expect  nothing. 

If  we  pass  UR.  18970,  and  I  twUeve  we 
will,  then  it  might  just  be  the  nudge  Ja- 
pan needs  to  take  us  seriously  and  set- 
tle down  to  some  productive  tsjks. 

It  is  imperative  that  H.R.  18970  be 
enacted  into  law.  If  this  bill  is  defeated  it 
will  eucotirage  foreign  manufacturers  to 
flood  our  markets,  not  only  with  textile 
products,  but  with  every  type  of  cheaply 
produced  product.  Jobs  in  many  of  our 
great  industries  will  then  be  further 
jeopardized. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HM.  18970.  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 
This  legislation  should  not  be  considered 
by  a  lame-duck  Congress.  It  should 
not  be  acted  on  during  the  pendancy 
of  critical  trade  negotiations  with  Ja- 
pan concerned  with  voluntary  restraints. 
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The  bUl  is  not  only  bad  legislation  but 
it  IS  dangerous  legislation. 

It  turns  baclt  the  cloclc  40  years  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  It  is  highly 
protectionist  and  could  signal  to  the 
world  a  major  turn  baclcward  to  eco- 
nomic isolationism  and  away  from  free 
trade. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  would  violate 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  progress 
made  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Domestically,  this  legislation  could  se- 
riously affect  consumers  and  fanners.  It 
may  well  also  lead  to  a  trade  war.  dras- 
tically affecting  other  major  areas  of 
domestic  industry,  including  those  which 
it  was  particularly  designed  to  help. 

Beyond  a  trade  war,  this  legislation 
could  lead  to  a  contraction  of  world  trade 
itself.  Yet  the  major  consequences  of  this 
bill  in  terms  of  agriculture  and  our  for- 
eign policy  have  not  been  examined  at 
all  by  the  Agriculture  or  Foreign  Affain 
Committee  of  this  House  which  held  no 
hearings  on  this  sweeping  bill.  Surely 
this  is  precisely  not  the  way  to  enact 
major  legislation. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  do- 
mestic impact  of  the  bill,  it  has  been 
estimated  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  Andrew  Brimmer  that  it  will 
cost  the  American  consumer  $3.7  billion 
a  year  by  1975.  This  would  include  a 
nearly  4-percent  inflation  of  the  cost  of 
apparel,  a  nearly  30-percent  inflation  of 
the  cost  of  shoes,  a  continuation  of  the 
already  artificially  inflated  cost  of  fuel 
oil.  and  an  overall  increase  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  nearly  1  percent. 
In  the  case  of  oil  it  would  freeze  current 
import  quotas  and  preclude  a  shift  to 
tariffs — all  of  which  would  harm  the 
consumer  by  maintaining  high  costs  and 
tiie  environment  by  emitting  Into  our  air 
the  waste  of  high-sulphur-content  fuel 
oil  currently  being  Imported. 

Further,  this  bill  could  lead  to  eco- 
nomic retaliation  by  Europe  and  Japan 
in  their  purchases  of  soybeans  and 
wheat.  Obviously  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  Japan  to  shift  her  wheat  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralia and  for  Europe  to  purchase  more 
wtieat  from  Canada.  Both  of  these  com- 
modities are  central  to  our  trade  surplus 
and  to  our  overall  trade  posture. 

This  legislation  not  only  Imposes 
quotas  on  synthetic  textiles,  woolens, 
glycine  ond  furstlns  but  it  contains  two 
clearly  dangerous  provisions.  First,  the 
liberalized  escape  clause  malces  a  find- 
ing of  Injury  to  domestic  industry  con- 
tingent only  on  a  determination  that 
foreign  Imports  contribute  sutistantially 
to  causing  or  threatening  serioiis  injury 
to  the  industry.  This  standard,  weaker 
than  the  present  standard  of  the  major 
factor,  is  an  obvious  Invitation  to  special 
interest  group  pressure  upon  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  malce  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

Second,  the  trigger  mechanism  clause 
r^uires  the  President  to  impose  quotas. 
duties,  or  other  import  restrictions  over 
a  potential  wide  range  of  products  pur- 
.'•uant  to  a  mechanical  formula,  after  a 
finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, unless  the  President  finds  that  such 
accion  would  not  be  In  the  national  in- 


terest. The  opporttinties  for  political 
pressure  upon  the  President  are  all  too 
clear. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  also  can- 
not Ignore  the  impact  of  tills  legislation 
on  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  Sev- 
eral countries  have  already  given  our 
Department  of  State  confidential  aide- 
memoires  indicating  the  serious  conse- 
quences their  governments  attach  to  this 
legislation  and  implying  the  possibilities 
of  dangerous  retaliation.  Secretary  Rog- 
ers has  stated  unequivocally  that  this 
measure  would  result  in  extensive  retali- 
ation by  other  countries  and  would  cause 
"serious  harm"  to  the  United  States.  To 
cite  just  one  example,  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  shoes  could  seriously  affect 
Italy,  leading  to  the  communization  of 
certain  areas  of  Tuscany. 

While  certain  elements  of  the  domes- 
tic textile  Industry  have  fared  well  in 
recent  years,  there  is  no  question  that 
many  medium-sized  and  smaller  Arms 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  foreign 
competition,  especially  those  companies 
which  are  not  large  enough  to  diversify 
their  product  lines  quickly  or  easily.  In 
many  cases,  this  has  meant  a  loss  of  jobs 
or  reduction  In  the  worlt  week.  In  my 
own  district  in  Westchester,  there  are 
dress  lofts  where  the  shop  is  working 
ojily  2  or  3  days  a  week.  Many  of  these 
shops  have  been  hurt  by  competition 
from  Japan  or  Taiwan  where  lower 
wages  and  the  use  of  child  labor  enable 
importers  to  undersell  domestic  prod- 
ucts. 

However,  rather  than  enact  a  sweep- 
ing piece  of  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  trigger  mandatory  trade  restrictions 
in  broad  areas  of  the  market,  we  must 
negotiate  mutual  restraints  of  a  precise 
nature  with  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
Taiwan,  Right  now,  high-level  negotia- 
tions of  this  character  are  taking  place, 
covering  such  areas  as  the  extent  of  cov- 
erage, the  items  and  categories  to  be 
included  under  voluntary  restraints,  and 
formulas  structured  on  certain  t>ase  year 
and  growth  factors. 

The  problem  facing  our  own  textile 
industry,  in  short,  is  a  very  real  one, 
particularly  at  a  time  of  inflation  and 
some  recession  generally  in  the  econo- 
my. This  calls  for  the  most  urgent  ac- 
tion by  our  Government  on  a  firm  and 
speclflc  basis  and  at  the  highest  levels. 
Such  an  approach  would  not  only  curb 
the  inflow  of  certain  foreign  textiles,  but 
it  would  prevent  a  potentially  disastrous 
trade  war  and  avoid  a  policy  of  Ameri- 
can economic  Isolationism. 

The  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  are  tragically  real  in 
some  areas  of  the  economy  and  they  need 
redress — but  massive  protectionism  is  the 
wrong  remedy.  It  would  ix  a  mistake  of 
historic  proportions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  DicKncaON> . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  opportimlty  of 
speaking  on  this  bill  and  tielng  yielded 
this  time.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Yesterday  and  today  we  have  heard  a 
ereat  deal  about  tariffs,  reprisals,  quotas, 
and  reciprocity  and  a  number  of  things, 
but  what  does  it  really  boil  down  to? 
What  is  the  bill  all  about? 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  about  jobs — 
j-o-b-s.  just  as  the  ad  that  appeared  In 
most  of  the  larger  papers  of  the  Nation 
points  out — jobs.  That  Is  what  this  tariff 
bill  is  about. 

We  can  talk  about  theory  and  the  econ- 
omy, and  we  can  project  as  to  what 
might  be  the  effect  if  we  do  or  do  not 
pass  it,  but  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  jobs  are  going  out  of  existence  to- 
day. Yes,  just  the  day  before  yesterday, 
we  passed  a  manpower  training  bill.  It 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  tlus 
counti*y  more  than  $9  billion.  What  does 
it  do?  It  is  to  train  people  and  to  equip 
them  to  be  self-sufBcient  and  to  earn  a 
livelihood  and  get  off  welfare  rolls. 

But  what  are  we  doing  with  our  own 
economy  and  the  people  who  have  jobs 
now  If  we  do  not  protect  them  by  the 
legislation  which  is  l]eing  brought  before 
the  House  today? 

There  was  a  little  mill,  owned  by  Hon- 
dley  Manufacturing  Corp.  I  have  stood 
outside  its  gate  and  given  my  political 
brochures.  It  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  city  of  Roanoke,  Ala.,  which  is  not  in 
my  disti'ict  at  this  time,  but  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  it.  It  closed  last  week  and 
over  800  jobs  went  out  of  existence. 

We  heard  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
say  that  this  industry  is  not  on  the  brink 
of  disaster.  Tell  that  to  those  800  people. 
Tell  them  they  are  not  on  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

There  are  over  13,000  jobs  in  my  dis- 
trict alone  which  are  dependent  on  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  They  are 
ruruilng  at  less  than  80  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. Some  of  them  work  only  3  days  a 
week.  Tell  that  to  those  people,  who  do 
not  get  a  full  pay  check.  Tell  them  this  is 
not  urgent  and  necessary  legislation  and 
that  we  are  not  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

We  talk  Bt>out  the  Japanese  and  the 
others  who  are  affected  by  this  bill.  As 
has  been  amply  pointed  out,  this  is  no 
more  than  a  utensil,  a  tool,  a  weapon 
that  the  President  may  use  if  he  sees 
flt,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  to  get 
a  volimtary  quota  system  with  the 
Japanese  and  they  would  not  even  talk 
with  us.  It  was  not  until  legL'ilatlon  was 
introduced  and  started  to  move  that  they 
even  agreed  to  meet  and  talk  with  us. 
They  are  now  making  progress  ijecause  of 
what  we  are  doing  on  the  floor  today.  If 
this  bill  falls,  tlien  mark  by  words,  they 
will  close  up  their  little  briefcases  and  get 
on  the  big  iron  bird  and  go  back  to 
Japan,  and  we  will  not  have  any  trade 
quota — voluntary   or  otherwise. 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
his  statement,  and  not  only  for  his  pres- 
ent statement  but  ako  for  the  work  he 
has  put  into  this  over  the  years  and  into 
this  legislation. 

I  wish  especially  to  underscore  the 
point  the  gentleman  made,  that  only  2 
days  ago  this  House  passed  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  bill  which  will  require 
an  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  try  to  give  employment  or  make 
jobs  for  llie  unemployed.  I  would  hope 
that  today  we  would  overwhelmingly  pass 
this  bill,  which  Till  not  require  one  dime 
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of  the  taxpayers'  funds,  but  will  help  to 
save  jobs.  That  is  the  way  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  Not  only  that,  but  also 
early  this  year  we  passed  a  guaranteed 
income  bill,  which  was  supposed  to  cost 
SO  billion  and  which  was  supposed  to 
take  people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Yet,  if 
we  do  not  protect  our  laboring  people — 
and  many  of  these  are  unskilled  black 
people  in  our  part  of  the  country — we 
are  just  defeating  our  own  purpose  and 
throwing  away  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
hope  the  House  will  show  the  courage  and 
good  sense  to  enact  this  legislation  to- 
day. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Hanna)  2  minutes. 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  make  two  points  in  those  2  min- 
utes. First  of  all,  I  think  this  legislation 
is  predicated  upon  some  very  under- 
standable and  strong  feelings,  tliose  feel- 
ings about  jobs  in  parochial  areas  that 
will  obviously  be  affected  and  thoiie  feel- 
ings against  the  Japanese  in  particular 
as  the  intruders. 

Let  me  say  tliat  in  regard  to  both  of 
these  I  have  some  sympathy.  I  would  not 
like  to  represent  an  area  which  is  losing 
jobs  in  textiles.  I  know  it  would  be  very 
difficult.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
approach  of  the  Japanese,  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  characterized  as  the 
economic  animal  of  the  Pacific. 

I  believe  the  Japanese  are  facing  not 
only  the  ire  of  America  but  also  the  ire 
of  countries  all  over  the  world,  where 
they  have,  with  their  singular  export 
mlndedness,  combining  both  government 
and  Industry,  gone  in  and  taken  markets 
all  over  the  world.  I  believe  that  within 
5  years  they  "vlll  have  to  come  to  a  very 
.shattering  decision  in  Japan,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  closing  doors 
of  trade  all  over. 

But  do  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact  that 
this  affects  the  wiiole  United  States.  I 
suggest  that  you  gentlemen  will  find  me 
in  the  well  of  the  House  asking  for  your 
help  for  jobs,  because  I  represent  Hughes 
Aircraft,  and  they  have  sold  the  whole 
system  of  radar  to  Japan,  and  that  rep- 
resented more  money  than  all  of  the 
Japanese  textile  imports. 

We  have  within  our  area  the  aircraft 
factories.  We  sell  aircraft  to  Japan,  to 
Taiwan,  to  Korea,  and  that  represents 
more  money  than  all  the  textiles  we  are 
talking  about. 

Whose  jobs  do  you  want  to  hurt?  Mine. 
In  my  district?  I  can  assure  you  that  if 
those  countries  do  not  have  dollars  they 
will  not  be  buying  these  other  articles. 

You  are  starting  a  circle  here,  to  see 
whose  turn  it  is  in  the  well.  Next  time 
it  will  be  my  turn  In  the  well.  It  will  not 
be  based  upon  the  feelings  I  have  against 
Japan  or  any  other  place.  It  will  \x  be- 
cause Jobs,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
is  the  question.  The  question  is.  Whose 
jobs  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheoex). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
were  .ipeaking  today  as  a  distinguished 
but  unnamed  member  of  the  executive 
branch  I  would  lacerate  this  Congress 
for  its  lack  of  faith  in  the  vitality  and 


strength  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
I  would  criticize  all  the  Members  here 
who  support  tills  bill  for  their  overly  per- 
missive attitude  in  subsidizing  and  in 
weakening  the  moral  fiber  of  our  cor- 
porations by  making  them  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  tax,  and  a  very  inflationary 
tax.  on  all  middle  America. 

That  is  exactly  what  tliis  bill  does. 
Tins  bill  departs  from  every  lesson  or 
tradition  and  economic  history  that  we 
liave  learned  from  examining  the  last 
150  years  of  explosive  eronomic  growth 
based  on  the  principle  of  free  private 
enterprise  and  competition  that  has 
made  this  country  great. 

When  I  talk  to  our  British  friends,  to 
our  Canadian  friends,  to  our  French 
friends,  to  our  Italian  friends,  tlie  thing 
which  worries  them  and  the  countries 
of  Europe  is  our  economic  penetration 
and  domination  of  their  economies.  For 
us  to  worry  about  the  3  or  4  percent 
flnanciol  penetration  by  foreign  produc- 
ers into  some  few  sectors  of  our  economy 
to  me  is  the  height  of  economic  nonsense. 

In  a  very  brilliant  and  professional 
presentation  of  the  facts,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Bakbei)  Conable,  mentioned  that  If  one 
approved  of  the  paternalism  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  helping  the  farmers  one 
would  approve  of  the  paternalism  of  our 
Government  in  helping  industry. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. When  this  Congress  passes  an  agri- 
cultural subsidy,  whether  or  not  one  ap- 
proves of  it,  at  least  we  know  what  we 
are  appropriating  down  to  the  last  dol- 
lar and  cent.  And  if  we  wished,  we  could 
easily  change  the  dollar  appropriation 
any  year. 

But  the  mulUbillion  dollar  cost  of  the 
subsidy  we  are  proposing  to  give  Ameri- 
can industry  is  not  a  dollar  amount  cer- 
tain which  we  control  annually  by  the 
appropriation  process;  It  Is  a  crutch,  a 
subsidy,  a  form  of  debilitating  corporate 
handlioldlng  which  is  a  direct  con- 
sumer tax  levied  by  dint  of  reduced  com- 
petition by  arbitrarily  and  administra- 
tively effected  price  increa.ses,  dlfllcuH  to 
measure  and  more  difficult  to  control. 

If  there  is  unemployment  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  because  the  administration  has 
insufficient  sophistication  and  profes- 
sionalism to  manage  our  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  tax  policies  so  as  to  produce  economic 
health  and  vitality  along  with  reasonable 
price  stability. 

The  answer  to  unemployment  caused 
by  foreign  competition  lies  in  educating 
and  training  displaced  workers  so  that, 
with  relocation  assistance,  tliey  can  "go 
hunting  where  the  ducks  are"— that  is, 
find  the  jot>s  in  expanding  industries 
where  they  exist.  The  answer  is  not  to 
spoon  feed  industry  by  crutch  and  sub- 
sidy in  the  clear  and  unmistakable  form 
of  an  inflotionaiT  consumer  tax  that  will 
hurt  evers'  American  housewife  every  day 
of  the  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciote,  first  of  all,  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  time.  I  want  to  .say  at  the  out- 
set that,  as  our  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Woys  and  Means 
knows.  I  have  only  the  greatest  respect 
for  lilm  and  I  have  only  the  greatest  re- 
pect  for  his  committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Bybncs  > . 

Mr.  Chairmon,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  look  back  and  see  where  you  have 
been  in  order  to  tell  where  you  arc  goiny. 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  go  back  with 
me  to  the  days  following  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  of  the  13  original  States 
finally  was  able,  to  agree  on  a  form  of 
confederation  embodied  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  These  closely  alined 
States  were  now  part  of  a  single  govern- 
mental entity.  They  could  be  expected  to 
get  along  harmoniously,  particularly 
having  just  declared  their  Joint  inde- 
pendence. And  yet  there  was  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Congress  had  no  authority  to  regu- 
late foreign  or  interstate  commerce.  Leg- 
islation in  this  field  was  left  to  the  States. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  ahead  of  me.  Yes. 
discriminatory  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions on  trade  and  commerce  were  met 
Willi  reprisals  by  sister  States.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  advocated  a  con- 
vention of  States  "to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  trade  of  the  United  States;  to 
examine  the  relative  situations  and  trade 
of  the  said  States;  to  consider  how  far  a 
uniform  system  in  their  commercial  reg- 
ulations may  be  necessary  to  their  com- 
mon interest  and  their  permanent  liar- 
mony ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States, 
such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object, 
as  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them, 
will  enable  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress, effectually  to  provide  for  the 
same. " 

The  proposal  for  a  trade  convention 
met  with  general  approval  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  approved  a  convention 
in  Philadelphia  "for  the  sole  and  expre-ss 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
the  several  legislatures  such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein  as  shall  when 
agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by 
the  States  render  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

As  we  all  know,  this  convention,  which 
started  out  to  be  intended  to  handle  the 
urgent  problem  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  States,  ended  up  by  instead  re- 
porting an  entire  new  Constitution.  We 
should.  I  think,  recall  what  tlie  Founding 
Fathers  did  when  faced  with  the  crum- 
bling of  the  precious  and  newly  formed 
confederation  of  13  States  who  were  en- 
gaging in  trade  discrimination  and  re- 
prisals among  each  other. 

Article  1.  section  8.  clause  3  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States."  In  article  I.  section  9.  clause 
5.  the  Constitution  provides  that: 

No  tax  or  Duty  stimU  tie  laid  on  AtUcIm 
exported  from  any  St«te. 

And  in  article  I.  section  10.  clau.se  2. 
States  were  prohibited,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  from  laying  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports  ex- 
cept in  certain  instances.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  were  in- 
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serted  "to  insure  domestic  tranquility" 
among  the  States  and  to  preserve  the 
Union.  If  there  were  no  longer  any  trade 
discrimination  by  the  States  then  there 
would  likewise  no  longer  be  any  retalia- 
tion by  the  States. 

The  patriot"^  who  participated  in  draft- 
ing this  great  document  had  Just  wit- 
nessed at  closet  range  the  unfortunate 
results  of  trade  dLscrimination  and  re- 
sLltant  retaliation.  And  I  should  like  to 
say  that  In  my  opinion,  any  artificial 
trade  barrier  is  Indeed  an  open  invita- 
tion to  retaliation. 

Accordingly.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  weigh  very  seriously  the  hkely 
adverse  effects  of  retaliation  against 
whatever  beneficial  effects  are  antici- 
pated from  protectionist  barriers.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  lack  of  common  borders 
distjnguifihes  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners from  the  situation  as  it  existed 
among  the  original  13  States,  and  yet 
that  distinction  should  not  be  permitted 
to  otecurc  the  lessons  ot  history. 

RepQrts  from  Japan.  Britain,  and  Eu- 
rope warn  that  if  the  United  States  im- 
poses quota  restrictions  on  their  exports. 
they  will  retaliate.  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October 
14.  1970,  captioned  "Trade  War  Threat — 
Retaliation  la  Feared  If  United  States 
Should  Enact  Protectionist  Measure"  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Trade  Wm  Threat—Retaliation  Is  Feabed 
IT  Unttb)  States  Should  Enact  Pbotec- 
•noNtsT      MEAStJME— MACHl?reBT,      MrtAi.a. 

ADlCRAfT    AVB    GKAITT    AK    AUEBICAIV    PiOO- 

DCT8     Ta*T     Mat     SorrE*— Tbovble     roR 

SoTVKAIt    pARimul 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

BRUSSELS. — American  soybean  farmers 
may  not  know  It.  but  they  have  a  big  stake 
in  the  protectlonut  trade  bill  now  before 
Congreas- 

If  the  btU  becomes  law.  soybean  producers 
are  apt  to  be  among  the  economic  caaual- 
tlea  of  a  world-wide  trade  war.  Britain,  the 
elx-nntion  Common  Market,  and  Japan  all 
aver  that  their  trade  with  the  UB.  would 
be  h*rd  hit  by  the  protectionist  measure. 

A  trade  war  would  thua  pit  the  U.S. 
ftgainft  moat  ot  Western  Europe  and  Japftn. 
It  could  also  push  these  natlooa  toward 
greater  trade  wub  the  USSR  and  with  the 
Communist- bloc  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Interviews  with  trade  experts  here  In  this 
"capital"  of  the  Common  Market  indicate 
that  soybeans  and  vegetable  oils  rank  high 
on  the  Hat  of  17B.  products  facing  possible 
retaliation.  Other  targets  Uiclude  U.S.  alr- 
cruft  manufacturers,  feed  grain  and  cltru.9 
growers,  and  computer  makers.  If  Europe 
and  Japan  Iroycott  these  Industries,  U  could 
mean  the  loss  of  a  substantial  number  of 
Jobs — an  --onlc  development  Indeed  since 
a  prime  goal  of  the  trade  bill  before  Congress 
Is  to  protect  U.3.  workers 

SOK*    HOPZ    LEfT 

There's  still  some  hope  that  a  trade  war 
can  somehow  tw  headed  off.  If  the  trade 
bUL  which  U  sponsored  by  influential  Con- 
greftsman  WUbur  Mills,  is  watered  down,  the 
Injury  to  foreign  sales  in  the  UB.  might  t>e 
minimized— and  retaliatory  moves  tabled. 
But  that  hope  Is  steadily  diminishing.  And 
months  of  behlnd-the-scanes  negotiating 
among  American,  British,  Japantse  and 
Common  Market  trade  experts  have  failed 
to  ease  the  growing  tension. 

Tomorrow  and  Friday  Common  Market  of- 
Aclals  wlU  meet  with  UB.  offlclals  is  Wash- 
ini^ton  to  diBCuss  trade  policies.  WhUe  the 
meeting  was  set  op  long  ago  ba  a  routine 


affair,  U  now  appears  that  It's  developing 
Into  a  last-dttch  attempt  by  the  Common 
Market  to  stress  the  seriousness  of  the  im- 
pasee.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  ar- 
range a  late  October  meeting  t>etween  rep- 
resenUUvea  of  the  Common  Market.  Britain. 
Japan  and  the  UB. 

The  problem  is  that  the  power  to  bead  off 
a  trade  dispute  Ues  mainly  with  Congress 
rather  than  the  Nixon  AdmlnJatratton.  Trade 
offlclals  here  fear  Congress  Is  listening  to  the 
pleas  of  protectionists  In  various  industries 
for  tjarrler*  against  the  wave  of  foreign  im- 
ports. Congress  apparently  la  paying  far  less 
attention  to  the  plight  of  American  exporters 
of  soybeans  and  other  products  that  would 
suffer  poesible  retaliatory  acuon. 

TILES    AMD    TENNIS    O^U-LS 

The  Mills  bUl  Is  extremely  complex,  but, 
among  other  tilings.  It  would  estabiuh 
quotas  on  American  Imports  of  textiles  and 
shoes.  Last  year  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries— Prance.  Italy,  Belgium,  LuxemtXiurg, 
West  Oermany  and  the  Netherlands — ship- 
ped (550  mUIlon  worth  of  these  goods  to 
the  U.S.  In  addition  a  "trigger"  mechanism 
could  bring  import  restrictions  on  lao  other 
item.1  ranging  from  ceramic  tile  to  bicycles 
and  from  automobiles  to  tennis  balls.  The 
trigger  would  t>e  activated  if  Imports  at- 
tained more  than  16  ^n  of  the  total  DB. 
market. 

AU  told,  the  UB.  exports  about  »7  billion 
worth  of  goods  annually  to  the  Common 
Market  nations  alone.  Aprllcatlons  for  Com- 
mon Market  membership  are  pending  from 
Brlrain.  Ireland,  Denmark  and  Norway.  An- 
other six  European  countries  are  seeking 
some  sort  of  tie  with  Che  Common  Market. 
Hence  there's  a  strong  pooslbUity  that  near- 
ly all  of  Western  Europe  would  be  aligned  in 
the  anti-American  camp  in  any  trade  war. 

The  New  /ork-based  British -American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  more  than 
1,200  n.S.  and  British  concerns  as  members, 
warns  that  the  Mills  'Jill  could  adversely  af- 
fect UB.  exports  to  Britain,  which  totaled 
nearly  $3  billion  last  year.  "Faced  with  new 
restrictions  of  this  magnitude,  It  smacks  of 
more  than  a  tittle  naivete  to  dismiss  the 
Wrtuai  ineritabiUty  of  massive  foreign  re- 
action of  like  magnitude. "  a  spokesman  lor 
the  group  says. 

A  SKTBACK  roS  PKKS  tmABSI 

As  often  happens  m  any  war,  both  aldea 
aver  that  Justice  is  on  their  side.  European 
nations  and  Japan  insist  that  the  Mills  bUl 
represents  a  setback  for  the  free  trade  trend 
under  way  since  World  War  II.  They  see  the 
U.S.  a5  deliberately  adopting  a  protectionism 
that  could  lead  to  retaliation  overseas  and 
counter-retaliation  at  home  that  could  dam- 
age the  trade  of  all  nations. 

American  trade  negotiators  reply  that  the 
Common  Market,  not  the  U.S.,  has  been 
leading  the  way  toward  protectionism.  These 
Adminl.siration  aides  c*alm  the  Common 
Market  ha^  adopted  an  agricultural  program 
that  restrlcT.s  American  sales  to  Europe. 
Moreover  tne  Common  Market  recently 
drew  up  prfierentlal  trade  agreements  with 
Mediterranean  nations  placing  the  UB.  at  a 
diaadvanta^.  ttiese  sources  say. 

Nevertheless.  Us  Congress,  not  the  Nixon 
AdmlnistratiLtn,  ttiac.  la  pushing  the.  new 
trade  bill.  This  week  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers told  the  Senate  Finance  CcMnmlttee  that 
the  biU  is  dangerous  He  declared  that  If  the 
bin  wer'^  passed  In  iut  present  form,  "there 
would  be  grave  damage  to  the  sales  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  firms  and  to  the  Jobs  of 
hundreds  oi  thousands  of  American 
workers." 

Some  Nixon  AdminlstraUon  offlclals  dis- 
agree In  testimony  before  the  same  Senate 
committee  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  said 
he  doubted  th^  UB  would  lose  any  exports 
should  the  MUU  bill  be  enactad. 
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Perhaps  not.  but  within  the  British  gov- 
ernment there's  considerable  research  under 
way  to  determine  which  American  products 
should  tM  targeu  for  reuilatlon.  Explains 
one  bureaucrat:  "Theres  no  point  m  select- 
ing an  oliec-iire  item  if  you  are  retaliating 
You  want  lo  select  a  product  tliat  will  pro- 
vide the  maximum  hurt  for  the  other  side." 

American  goods  that  fall  Into  that  cate- 
gory include  transport  equipment  such  as 
aircraft  electric  machinery,  tobacco,  wheat 
and  other  grains,  various  types  of  Industrial 
equipment  and  nonferrous  metals,  trade  ex- 
perts say. 

Naturally  when  a  reprisal  target  is  picked, 
It  must  be  one  that,  wont  hurt  the  Import- 
ing nation  when  barriers  are  erected.  Brit- 
ain's tobacco  imports  from  the  U.S.,  for  In- 
stance can't  be  switched  to  some  other 
nation  very  easily,  now  thai  It  gets  none 
from  Rhodes'a  once  a  major  supplier.  But 
other  goods  could  be  procured  elsewhere. 

Certain  American  farm  producu  will 
doubtless  b-  on  most  retaliatory  llsu.  And 
soybeEuu  are  mentioned  by  nearly  everybody, 

Soybeans  and  meai  were  shipped  overaesa 
In  record  quantltle*  by  the  UB.  in  the  ye^r 
ended  June  30.  Total  exports  amounted  to 
•  1,5  billion,  wuh  the  Common  Market  buy- 
ing mor*  than  MOO  million  of  that  total. 
Substitute^  for  American  soybeans  and  vege- 
table oils  would  be  easy  to  find,  say  Common 
Market  souixes. 

Even  t>efofe  the  current  fracas  developed. 
the  Common  Market  was  considering  appli- 
citlon  of  a  border  tax  on  soya  Imports.  Cur- 
rently these  products  enter  the  Common 
Market  duty  free  Not  long  ago.  Sicco  Mans- 
hoU.  the  Common  Market  commissioner  re- 
i^nnslble  for  agriculture,  declared  that  soya 
imports  "are  causing  a  distortion  of  tbe 
feedstuffs  market  within  the  community  * 
He  also  charged  that  the  rise  in  n.a.  sales 
of  vegetable  oils  In  the  Common  Market  has 
come  partly  at  the  expense  of  exporu  from 
underdeveloped  countries  such  as  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Senf-gnl.  producers  of  peanut  oil. 

American  feed  grain  could  also  be  hit  hord. 
Cereai  output  has  been  steadily  climbing 
around  the  world;  Common  Market  nations 
could  also  increase  their  own  production 
without  much  difficulty.  Japan,  another  big 
Importe.'  o*  U.S.  feed  grains,  could  Sod  other 
sources  dedirei  a  Japanese  trade  expert  in 
London. 

Soybeans  and  vegetable  oils  will  be 
affected  first.  Other  projected  targets  in- 
clude U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers,  feed 
grain  and  citrus  growers,  and  the  com- 
puter industries. 

The  threat  of  retaliation  is  credible. 
This  year  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity spent  almost  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  soybean  trade.  Japan  bought 
more  than  $220  million  in  soybeans,  a 
$6  million  increase  over  last  year.  Soy- 
bean exports  from  this  country  reached 
431  million  bushels,  a  Jiunp  of  50  percent 
above  the  prior  year.  For  the  first  time 
exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  prod- 
ucts such  as  meal  and  oil  exceeded  50 
percent  of  the  season's  total  production. 
USD  A  Assistant  Secretary  Clarence 
Palmby  summarized  the  soybean  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

In  the  new  marketing  year,  the  total  use 
of  U.S.  soybeans  la  likely  to  account  for  more 
acreage  than  the  total  use  of  wheat. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  18970,  Com- 
mon Market  officials  say,  will  affect  $500 
million  of  its  trade  with  the  United 
States  In  textiles  and  shoes  alone.  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  October  28. 
1970,  Washington  Post  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 
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COUMART    OFTXKS    TBXTUXS    COMPROMl&E 

The  European  Common  Market,  in  a  ges- 
ture to  head  off  passage  of  a  protectionist 
American  trade  bill  that  could  touch  off  a 
irnnsattantlc  trade  war.  indicated  willingness 
today  to  absorb  more  Japanese  textiles  if  re- 
newed U-S. -Japanese  negotiations  on  volun- 
tary bilateral  limits  succeeded. 

The  preferred  compromise  was  contained 
in  an  otherwise  tough,  yet  flexible  note  ap- 
proved by  the  slx-natlon  organization's  for- 
eign ministers  and  delivered  to  the  Brussels- 
based  U.S.  mission  to  the  Common  Market. 

A  communique  issued  by  the  foreign  mm- 
l5ters  meeting  here  said  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  "ready  to  make  Its  contribution  o 
finding  constructive  solutions  to  concrete 
problems  which  exist  in  certain  Industrial 
sectors." 

In  another  passage  clearly  hostile  to  the 
trade  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  BdtUs 
<I>-Ark.),  the  communique  expressed  hopes 
that  "each  of  the  big  partners  o.  the  world 
trade  will  abstain  from  taking  actions  likely 
to  compromise  progress  achieved  in  the  field 
of  freeing  trade  and  endanger  efforts  under- 
taken to  allow  developing  countries  to  In- 
crease their  export  revenues." 

But  the  note  warned  that  the  Common 
Market  is  "ready  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  Its  interests"  if  the  U.S.- 
Japanese talks — expected  to  resume  this  week 
In  Washington— failed  or  if  Congress  voted 
the  Milla  bill  into  law  after  reconvening 
Nov.  16. 

Common  Market  officials  have  complained 
that  the  bill  would  affect  8500  million  worth 
of  Its  trade  with  the  United  States  In  shoes 
and  textiles  alone.  The  bill  was  drafted  Ini- 
tially to  protect  U.S.  textile  manufacturers 
from  low-cost  Japanese  textiles  and  other 
imports. 

The  compromise  followed  the  broad  lines 
for  a  settlement  that  were  suggested  last 
month  by  Nathaniel  Samuels,  deputy  under 
secretary  of  state  for  economic  affairs  as 
a  way  to  avoid  a  full-scale  trade  war. 

Rolf  Dahrendorf,  the  Common  Market 
commissioner  for  foreign  trade,  discussed  the 
compromise  last  week  during  a  visit  to 
Washington  that  followed  strong  official  Brit- 
ish and  West  German  government  warnings 
to  the  United  States  of  automatic  reprisal 
should  the  Mills  bill  pass. 

In  a  more  optimistic  note,  Dahrendorf  to- 
day told  the  foreign  ministers  that  be  believ- 
ed chances  of  enacting  the  bill  were  only  "SO- 
SO."  but  he  warned  that  the  new  Congress 
probably  would  not  be  less  protectionist, 
minded  than  the  old  one. 

Like  so  many  Europeans  before  him,  Dah- 
rendorf noted  that  the  American  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  speaking  with  several 
minds  and  mouths  these  days.  Indicating  a 
lack  of  strong  U.S.  policy  on  European  prob- 
lems. 

He  noted  specifically  that  Secretary  of  State 
WlUlam  P.  Rogers  was  rather  "liberal"  on 
trade  matters  but  that  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  seemed  to  hold  more  pro- 
tectionist views. 

Informed  sources  said  Common  Market 
officials  bad  been  working  on  plans  to  accept 
more  Japanese  textiles  In  a  special  trade 
committee.  No  details  of  their  contingency 
plana  were  immediately  available.  But  In- 
formed sources  suggested  that  quota  in- 
creases for  textiles  ranging  up  to  20  per 
cent  annually  were  under  discussion. 

The  Common  Markets  discretion  on  this 
score  refiects  growing  opposition  from  Euro- 
pean textile  manufacturers.  They  are  urg- 
ing exclusion  of  textile  Imports  from  the 
United  Nat  Ions -backed  plan  for  abolition  of 
duties  on  Industrial  goods  from  developing 
countries— much  less  those  of  an  Industrial 
rival  such  as  Japan. 

To  lose  our  export  market  in  soybeans 
alone  would  be  an  economic  disaster.  But 


the  retaliation  will  not  be  limited  to  soy- 
beans; it  will  \x  applied  to  almost  all  U.S. 
agricultural  produce.  The  costs  in  money, 
jobs,  and  production  are  incalculable.  It 
will  take  years  for  farmers  to  recover 
from  such  a  dislocation  of  the  export 
market. 

That  quotas  and  retaliation  may  trig- 
ger an  international  trade  war,  which 
we  can  ill  afford  at  this  time,  senns  al- 
most certain.  Pitting  the  United  States 
against  most  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  It  may  veiy  well  push  these  na- 
tions towards  greater  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  bloc 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  polit- 
ical ramifications  of  such  a  trade  realign- 
ment are  frightening. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  We  cannot 
reduce  imports  without  finding  our  ex- 
port mbrket  also  reduced.  If  a  nation 
cannot  sell  abroad,  its  purchasing  power 
contracts.  This  means  that  it  has  fewer 
funds  with  which  to  buy  goods  abroad. 
Neither  Japan,  the  Common  Market 
countries,  nor  the  United  Kingdom  will 
have  the  resources  to  continue  importing 
from  the  United  States  if  there  is  a  con- 
traction in  their  own  export  market. 

A  perceptive  and  Interesting  statement 
was  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  Richard  B.  Ogilvle 
discussing  the  need  for  delicate  balance 
in  trade  relations.  I  include  his  statement 
at  tills  point  in  my  remarks : 

Statement  op  Hon.  Richakd  B.  Ocn.viE. 
OoVEitNOR.  State  op  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman:  X  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  submit  my  remarks  In  support  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  19«9  (HJl.  J4870).  We  in  nil- 
LOlB  have  a  deep  Interest  in  this  legislation; 
the  direction  this  committee  takes  today  in 
setting  policy  concerning  international  trade 
wilt  likely  affect  both  industry  and  labor  in 
our  state  for  the  next  several   years. 

Illinois  leads  the  nation  In  export  ship- 
ments of  both  agricultural  and  mimufBCtured 
products.  One  fifth  of  Illinois  agricultural 
products  are  sold  abroad.  Thousands  of  Illi- 
nois Jobs  are  dependent  In  whole  or  m  part 
on  International  trade.  Illtnoiii  bUAlneasmen 
and  farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  world 
markets,  and  consequently  they  are  vitally 
concerned  with  government  policies  which 
directly  affect  the  climate  under  which  their 
trade  either  flourishes  or  diminishes. 

As  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I 
know  firsthand  the  ImporUnt  role  which  lu- 
ternatlotial  trade  plays  in  our  state's  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
committee  our  evaluation  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1969  and  point  out  some  of  the  aspects 
of  this  legislation  which  are  of  particular 
importance  to  our  state. 

Let  me  say  first  that  nilnois  is  well  aware 
of  the  two-way  aspect  of  international  trade 
and  Investment.  As  an  international  trans- 
portation hub,  we  in  Illinois  know  bow  im- 
portant It  is  to  have  our  ships,  trains,  and 
airplanes  as  fully  loaded  upon  arrival  as  at 
the  time  of  their  departure.  Likewise,  we 
realize  the  Important  role  of  foreign  Invest- 
ments in  Illinois.  Foreign  capital  and  tech- 
nical know-how  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  growth  of  our 
state  during  the  past  decade.  Foreign  Im- 
ports feed  both  our  manufacturing  and  con- 
sumer markets.  Import  quotas  by  the  U.S. 
which  would  lead  to  retaliation  by  other  na- 
tions would.  In  the  long  run,  reduce  the  sale 
abroad  of  products  of  Illinois  and  other 
states. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  known  specific  cases 
where  imports  have  cut  deeply  into  the  local 
production  and  disrupted  local  busluess.iWe 


welcome,  therefore,  that  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation which  Ubcraliaea  the  criteria  by  winch 
U.S.  firms  can  receive  adjustment  ossjst- 
ance.  We  In  lUlnots  believe  that  if  provided 
Umely  and  effective  assistance,  these  firms 
will  be  i^le  to  cope  with  changing  market 
conditions  and  continue  to  prosper  in  our 
growing  economy.  In  addition,  those  workers 
who  have  been  forced  out  of  jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  rising  imporu  must  be  assisted  in 
finding  new  positions  and  aided  In  their  effort 
to  upgrade  their  skUls  to  meet  new  onpor- 
tunities. 

We  view  additional  federal  adjustment  ;is- 
sistance  as  the  necessary  Input  which  will 
^Jaake  possible  a  continuing  relaxation  of 
oamers  to  international  trade.  The  tax  re- 
lief, modernizing  loan*,  and  technical  assist- 
ance which  are  provided  for  In  this  legi.sla- 
tiao  must  be  made  available  to  local  busi- 
nessmen on  a  timely  basis  or  they  lose  their 
usefulness.  IHlays  and  uncertainties  la  the 
past  have  been  detrimental  to  companies  in 
Illinois  who  have  needed  such  asslsUuce. 
The  State  is  prepared  to  fully  cooperate  with 
the  federal  government  in  admlotsierlng 
these  assistance  programs.  Up  to  this  point 
ii  has  fallen  largely  upon  the  state  to  assist 
local  companies  in  making  the  necessary  ad- 
Jufitmenu.  Therefore,  we  welcome  the  new 
federal  Initiative  which  comes  at  a  time 
when  limited  state  resources  are  already  be- 
ing stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

Th  state's  effort  to  assist  companies  in  up- 
grading their  technology  is  not  limited  to 
those  firms  which  have  suffered  from  Import 
competition.  We  have  attempted  through  a 
number  of  programs  to  help  lUinols  industry 
maintain  its  pre-eminent  technological  posi- 
tion in  national  and  worW  markets.  May  I 
suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  our  State's 
experience  in  this  area,  that  the  federal  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  referred  to  in 
the  Trade  Act  of  I9S9  be  structured  to  en- 
able firnw  to  react  to  changing  market  con- 
dltions  before  their  markets  are  already  gone. 
Our  effort  in  Illinois  is  not  to  sustain  out- 
dated operaUons  but  to  build  new  and  dy- 
namic industries  which  will  contribute  to  the 
over-all  economy  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  we  support  wholeheartedly  Is  the 
provision  which  strengthens  the  Administra- 
tion's attempt  to  eliminate  discriminating 
nontarlff  trade  barriers  which  prevent  US. 
products  from  competing  on  an  equal  basis 
m  foreign  markets.  We  a^^laud  Secretary 
Stans'  action  In  this  area  to  date,  and  we 
Sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  power  he  hmA  re- 
quested to  continue  seeking  the  ellmlnatiou 
of  these  barriers  to  freer  International  trad«. 
In  this  regard  we  find  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  the  ellminaUon  of  the  dlscrlmiaa- 
tory  American  Selling  Price  (A.S.P.t  system 
if  we  are  to  expect  future  concebsions  from 
our  trading  partners  abroad. 

An  Important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  escape  clause  mecli- 
anism  In  US.  trade  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  increase  tariffs  or 
otherwise  impose  restrtctions  if  it  is  found 
that  Increased  imports  are  causing  or  threat- 
ening to  cause  serious  Injury  to  a  domestic 
mdustry.  The  proposed  amendment,  which 
we  support.  wUl  nberBll2e  the  eUglbility  re- 
quirements for  firms  by  reducing  the  test  for 
Import  injury  from  "major"  factor  to  "pre- 
llmmary  cause"  and  would  also  eliminate  the 
need  to  establish  a  causal  link  between  an 
increase  in  importG  and  previous  tariff  con- 
cessions. 

In  testimony  before  this  Committee  on 
May  13  the  Treasury  Department  proposed 
changes  In  the  tax  law  which  would  permit 
U.S.  firms  to  form  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations  ( DISC )  for  the  purpose  of 
deferring  export  Income  as  Is  currently  the 
practice  for  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies. I  a'ould  like  to  odd  my  endorsement 
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to  this  proposal  which  Introduces  an  excltlDg 
new  element  Into  the  export  promotion  ef- 
fort. XlUnols  Arms  feel  that,  U  Implemented, 
this  proposal  wtti  encourage  them  U>  Mek  new 
export  opportunities. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Trade  SlmpU- 
flcatlon  Bill  (S.  3142)  which  has  be«a  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President.  This  leg- 
islation, which  endorses  the  U£e  of  a  through 
Bill  of  Lading.  Is  of  vital  concern  to  QUnols 
where  truck  and  train,  supply  ship  and  air- 
plane with  cargo  destined  for  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  consolidation  of  a2  many 
as  a  dosen  of  the  most  troublesome  forms 
through  one  CDmprehenslve  document  will 
permit  rapid  through  shipmeat*  of  goods  for 
Hems  leaving  from  Illinois  alrportu  and  wa- 
terways. While  this  legl3latlOQ  is  not  before 
the  Committee  at  this  time,  it  bears  close 
relatiomshlp  to  the  effort  of  this  committee 
to  develop  a  rational  and  comprehenstve  ap- 
proach to  international  trade  policy,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  would  take  action 
on  thla  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emerging  uade  pat- 
teroo  of  the  19T0's  are  sure  to  offer  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  business,  farm  and  labor  com- 
munities, but  X  am  confident  that  they  are 
equ&I  to  the  task.  It  remaiuii  the  important 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
build  the  international  trade  climate  which 
will  best  serve  thU  growth. 

At  ihe  same  time  It  U  the  task  of  both 
the  State  and  Federal  OoTernmcnts  to  en- 
courage greater  export  activity  on  the  part 
of  Ita  businessmen  and  farmers,  and  in  this 
regard  the  state  of  Illinois  can  point  with 
pride  to  a  number  of  programs  which  are 
contributing  to  this  effort. 

Through  our  Department  of  Busmess  and 
Economic  Development,  which  has  repre- 
seutattves  In  Sprlngfleld,  Chicago,  and 
Marlon  In  Illinois  and  In  Brussels.  Belgium 
overseas  as  well  as  In  Washington.  D.C.,  Illi- 
nois companies  are  being  introduced  to  ex- 
port marketa  throughout  the  world.  By  spon- 
soring trade  missions,  supplying  trade  leads. 
aiul  providing  export  counseling  both  here 
and  abroad,  this  State  agency  is  contributing 
significantly  to  the  capabilities  of  Illinois 
firms  to  compete  successfully  m  world  mar- 
kets. 

We  are  seeking  to  cooperate  closely  with 
both  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  in  our  promotional  effort,  and 
we  welcome  the  new  attention  which  these 
agencies  have  been  giving  to  the  problem 
of  fMeral-state  relations  in  this  field  where 
we  share  important  common  objectives.  A 
newly-created  Mid- American  Intemational 
Agrl-Bu3lnes8  Trade  Council  combines  the 
efforts  of  twelve  midwest  states  and  the  U,S 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  Joint  pro- 
gram to  increase  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  mid-America.  We  encoiuage  these 
new  initiatives  and  anticipate  even  closer 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  agencies  In  the 
future. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  the  State 
of  Illinois  export  txade  in  soybeans  in 
1970  was  valued  at  over  $200  million.  A 
brief  comparison  of  figrures  for  recent 
years  is  as  follows: 
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The  USDA  In  Its  latest  report  shows 
the  following  comparison  oJ  1970  with 
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tural products: 
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More  than  one-Hf  Ih  of  all  Illinois  pro- 
duction, agricultural  and  manufacturing. 
Is  exported.  And  more  than  a  million  Jobs 
In  Illinois  alone  depend  directly  or  in- 
directly upon  our  international  trade.  Illi- 
nois Is  the  leading  exporting  State  in  the 
Union  in  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
categories.  In  1968  its  exports  were  nearly 
$3  billion.  One  expert  witness  estimated 
that  this  means  directly  a  total  of 
as  much  as  400,000  Jobs  Just  In  Illinois — 
page  2565  hearings.  According  to  testi- 
mony of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  a 
total  of  17,000  Jobs  within  that  company 
alone  are  the  result  of  export  business. 
Page  1203  hearings.  That  company  also 
estimates  that  one-third  of  the  payroll  of 
its  employees  is  attributable  to  exports. 

I  do  not  Imagine  that  anyone  would 
suggest  that  we  should  pursue  a  policy  of 
totally  free  trade  without  regard  to  trade 
policies  of  other  nations,  national  secur- 
ity, foreign  dumping  or  the  like.  In  fact, 
all  of  these  factors  and  more  are  recog- 
nized by  the  policies,  programs  and  laws 
imder  which  we  are  already  operating. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years,  we 
see  in  this  country  a  growth  of  Isolation- 
ism, both  political  and  economic  and  a 
tragic  and  growing  loss  of  confidence  In 
the  capacity  and  productivity  of  the 
American  economy.  Smaller  coimtries 
have  for  years  both  feared  and  hated  our 
economic  supremacy  and  yet  we  have  led 
the  way  in  keeping  trade  relatively  free 
among  nations  despite  the  reluctance  of 
these  smaller  countries  to  engage  In  open 
competition  with  the  United  States.  We 
have  impressive  economic  commitments 
throughout  the  free  world  and  no  doubt 
these  are  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
the  world  as  free  as  It  is  from  Communist 
economic  domination. 


At  least  4  million  American  jobs 
are  directly  Involved  in  American  export 
trade.  This  is  a  great  help  toward  achiev- 
ing full  employment  and  a  growing  econ- 
omy. There  can  be  little  long-range 
growth  or  benefit  from  Lsolationlsm 
and  retrenchment.  But  the  promise  of 
a  bright  future  can  be  turned  into  real- 
ity through  an  aggressive  expansion  of 
exports.  We  are  the  leading  exporting 
nation  in  the  world  and  our  exports  are 
nearly  $40  billion  per  year.  A  policy  of 
brinkmanship  and  the  likelihood  of  a 
trade  war  are  dangerous  stepchildren  of 
protectionism.  A  devaluation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  the  resultant  severe  impact 
on  the  domestic  economy  and  the  con- 
sumers pocketbook  are  Ukely  to  result 
from  the  shortsighted  politically  expedi- 
ent provisions  of  the  pending  legislation. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discus.-;ion  about  the  shift 
In  our  balance  of  trade  Increased  im- 
ports during  the  past  decade  have  re- 
duced our  trade  surplus.  Of  tills  tliere  is 
no  doubt.  Nevertheless,  our  exports  in 
finished  manufacturing  equipment  still 
exceed  imports  by  $3.7  billion,  and  ex- 
ports in  machinery  still  exceed  Imports 
by  J5.5  billion.  The  decline  in  our  trade 
surplus,  moreover,  has  been  offset  by  an 
increase  in  other  monetary  receipts,  par- 
ticularly from  foreign  investments.  The 
net  direct  investment  creditor  position 
of  the  United  States  Jumped,  for  ex- 
ample, from  $8.4  billion  In  19S0  to  $53.1 
billion  in  1968.  And  if  we  consider  the 
flows  of  capital  and  flows  of  earnings 
together,  we  And  a  net  capital  gain  of 
S2  billion  between  1960  and  1968.  In 
short,  the  Intemational  trade  position 
of  the  United  States  is  very  strong  de- 
spite the  Increase  in  Imports. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  institute 
quantitative  restrictions  upon  the  Im- 
port of  basic  consumer  goods.  If  the  bDl 
is  passed  in  its  present  form,  manmade 
fiber  imports  next  year  will  be  40  jiercent 
lower  than  the  1970  Import  level  and 
nonrubber  footwear  imports  reduced  by 
39  percent.  A  rollback  in  textile  Imports 
would  decrease  Japan's  textile  trade 
with  the  United  States  by  33  percent: 
textile  trade  with  Korea  by  40  percent: 
with  Taiwan  by  48  percent:  Hong  Kong 
by  39  percent:  the  Philippines.  42  per- 
cent; Israel.  63  percent;  Ireland.  55  per- 
cent; the  United  Kingdom,  68  percent: 
and  Costa  Rica,  80  percent.  Obviously, 
quotas  will  hit  many  of  our  trading  part- 
ners hard — partners  who  are  also  impor- 
tant allies. 

Although  the  quotas  are  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  textiles  and  footwear,  quotas  may 
soon  be  applied  to  at  least  120  other 
items,  or  to  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  import  market.  TTils  means 
th3t  the  import  of  everything  from  auto- 
mobiles to  bicycles,  ceramic  tiles  to 
tennis  balls,  would  be  restricted  regard- 
less of  the  market  demand. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  than  once 
the  fioodgate  is  opened,  the  situation  will 
get  out  of  hand.  As  soon  as  quotas  are 
approved  from  some  products,  it  will  be- 
come very  difficult  to  Justify  not  extend- 
ing equal  protection  to  other  Industries 
even  though  competition  from  foreign 
Imports  in  no  way  affects  their  viability. 
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Drastic  cuts  in  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  domestic  prices.  Over  and  over 
ai^ain  economists  have  shown  that  quotas 
increase  inflationary  pressure  upon  a 
nation's  economy.  To  establish  quotas  at 
a  time  when  the  country  is  strusgling  so 
hard  to  curb  Inflation  seems  to  be  the 
height  of  folly.  It  will  create  economic 
hardships  not  only  for  tlie  consumer,  but 
also  for  industries  not  protected  by 
quotas. 

This  year  the  UjS.  share  in  the  Jap- 
anese wheat  market  Increased  signifi- 
cantly. Wheat  sales  between  April  and 
August  were  up  50  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Whereas  world  trade  in 
feed  grains  increased  by  4';.  percent  this 
year,  the  U.S.  share  in  feed  grain  exports 
Increased  by  20  percent. 

Certainly  steps  should  be  taken  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  created  for 
domestic  industries  by  foreign  imports. 
American  businesses  must  be  protected 
from  imfair  competition  and  dumping. 
But  testimony  presented  at  the  recent 
hearings  did  not  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  the  current  economic  slump 
in  the  textile  and  footwear  industries  is 
direcUy  attributable  to  increased  im- 
ports, unfair  competition,  or  dumping. 

Last  fall,  Japan  eliminated  import 
quotas  on  a  number  of  items  including 
potato  powder,  meal,  flakes,  margarine, 
and  shortening.  They  promi.scd  to  re- 
move the  soybean  meal  quota  next  year. 
This,  of  course,  would  expand  the  UB. 
soybean  export  market  considerably. 
Japan  has  also  recently  offered  to  resume 
discussions  regarding  voluntary  re- 
straints on  textiles  obviating  the  need  for 
quota  restrictions. 

Removal  of  the  Ja]?anese  soybean 
quota  and  further  tariff  concessions  from 
other  countries  on  agricultural  produce 
will  not  be  possible  if  the  United  States 
imposes  restrictions  upon  their  exports. 
As  President  Nixon  hidjcated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  fall,  quotas  will 
"jeopardize  our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets  at  the  very  time  when  tougher 
competition  throughout  the  world  re- 
quires us  to  improve  our  competitive  ca- 
pabilities in  every  way  possible." 

I  think  tiiat  those  of  us  from  the  Mid- 
west, Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  topic  that  some  people 
have  said  we  should  not  discuss,  which 
is  retaliation.  I  think  the  reason  why 
we  are  so  concerned  is  we  know  that  our 
American  farmers  are  in  trouble,  those 
that  produce  the  feed  grains  and  those 
that  produce  the  soybeans,  and  we  are 
concerned  about  what  effect  this  ti'ade 
bill  possibly  would  have. 

Mr.  Cbaii-man,  I  want  to  mention  that 
we  know,  too,  that  for  some  time  there 
has  already  been  on  the  table  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries a  proposal  for  a  tax  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  vegetable  oil  and  meal. 
We  are  concerned  that  our  soybean  ex- 
ports have  been  one  of  tlie  lew  bright 
spots  In  an  otherwise  dismal  economic 
agricultural  picture.  We  know,  if  we  en- 
act this  legislation,  there  has  already 
been  comment  and  talk  about  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  retaliation.  In  my 
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opinion,  the  very  first  thing  to  be  re- 
taliated against  would  be  our  soybeans, 
our  feed  grains,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  This  being  the  case,  rather 
tlian  taking  the  time  of  the  House  with 
a  lengthy  speech,  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  chairman  to  his  report ;  that  is,  to  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  indicates 
there  is  some  kind  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  industi-les  and  employees  of  in- 
dustiies  that  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  kind  of  economic  trade  barriers. 
May  1  ask  the  chairman  what,  if  any. 
consideration  was  given  to  providing 
some  kind  of  adju.'itment  assistance  for 
soybean  farmers,  for  Instance,  or  com 
producers  or  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
producers  in  the  Midwest?  If  there  is 
retaliation,  what  would  Ukely  happen? 

Mr.  MILLS  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  RAELSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  1  share  the  gentleman's 
deep  concern  about  the  possibility  for 
continued  exports  of  soybeans.  The 
gentleman's  State  is  our  largest  produc- 
ing State.  I  understand  my  State  Is  next 
to  yours  but  not  in  a  tie  with  it.  It  is 
right  behind  you.  So  I  have  that  same 
interest  and  concern  as  you  do.  I  would 
not  be  for  this  bill  if  I  thought  for  1 
minute  it  would  have  any  serious  impact 
on  our  shipments  of  -soybeans. 

We  thought  some  time  ago.  as  you  will 
remember,  that  we  had  hit  the  limit  on 
the  sale  of  soybeans  abroad  because  of 
the  development  of  the  export  of  sun- 
flower oil  from  Eastern  Europe.  We  were 
very  blue  at  that.  It  turned  out  that  the 
Europeans  preferred  the  soybean  oU  and 
the  beancakc  and  continued  to  increase 
their  purchases  of  our  soybeans. 

This  retaliation  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  is  being  voiced  by  American 
citizens,  primarily. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  let 
me  mention  to  you  I  Jiist  had  a  conver- 
sation with  my  colleague  from  IllinaL<i 
(Mr.  FiNBiEY)  who  indicates  that  not 
only  was  there  a  proposal  which  was  on 
the  table  and  under  consideration  by  the 
Common  Market  countries  but  that  it  Is 
back  on  the  table  for  consideration  as  of 
4  days  ago.  This  is  a  real  problem  and 
it  is  one  which  exists  now,  with  protiable 
retaliation  against  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  HSniS.  Actually,  here  is  how  the 
matter  works  if  there  should  be  a  prob- 
lem. If  they  should  cut  down  on  their 
purchases  of  soybeans  or  do  something 
that  makes  it  Impossible  for  us  to  ship 
$100  million  of  soybeans,  let  us  say,  to 
Germany,  then  Germany  would  be  re- 
quired to  compensate  us  in  some  other 
way  just  as  we  have  to  compensate  if  we 
do  something  that  cuts  back  on  their 
trade  with  us.  We  go  to  GATT  and  figure 
out  the  cost  of  it.  Tliat  is  not  retaliation, 
but  compensation  for  what  you  have  to 
do  in  order  to  protect  American  industry. 
Of  course,  foreign  nations,  realizing  they 
would  have  to  compensate,  would  think 
twice  before  cutting  back  on  purchases 
such  as  in  the  example  I  gave. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  What  you  say  is  true, 
but  It  does  not  provide  any  kind  of 
assurance  for  the  soybean  producers  such 
as  the  kind  of  assistance  that  is  assured 
for  people  In  other  affected  industries. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  not  anything  in  here  that  protects 
anybody  from  anything  except  Imports. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  injury  to  the  soy- 
bean Industry  from  tlie  importation  of 
soybeans  in  this  coimtry.  What  you  are 
talking  about  is  an  injury  that  would  de- 
velop from  our  failure  to  protect  our  ex- 
port interest  and  our  rights  under  the 
GATT  should  other  countries  take  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  amount  of  soybean-^ 
they  btiy  from  us.  We  did  address  om- 
selves  to  that  side  of  tlie  coin  by  re- 
emphasizing  the  need  for  the  Fresideni 
to  act  when  others  take  action  to  negate 
the  trade  agreement  conces-=il3ns  granted 
to  us. 

Let  me  tell  you.  tliough,  1  haxe 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  matter 
of  soybeans.  It  is  a  very  needy  crop  in 
my  district.  My  people  and  1  have  talked 
about  it.  Apparently  they  have  enough 
confidence  in  me  and  in  my  siudy  of  this 
matter  that  they  have  not  said,  not  even 
one  of  them,  that  they  are  going  to  op- 
pose this  legislation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  line  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Prnisi 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  bal- 
ance, this  is  a  bad  bill,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  sponsored,  supported,  or  acquiesced 
in  by  legislators  of  brillance.  unques- 
tioned patriotism,  and  otherwise  spar- 
kling record  does  not  iliminish  the  calam  - 
ity  it  represents.  There  is  ample  Justifi- 
cation for  concern  about  the  symmetr.v 
and  reciprocity  of  our  trade  arrange- 
ments. For  the  most  part,  our  UjS.  trad- 
ers have  not  been  treated  as  well  abroad 
as  those  from  abroad  who  wish  to  sell 
their  products  here  in  the  greatest  mar- 
ket of  the  free  world.  Both  in  Europe 
and  tlie  Orient  there  are  many  restnc- 
tionson  American  investment  and  Amer- 
ican exports. 

But  tlUs  bill  fails  to  make  the  leap  from 
the  Justificattou  for  action  against  those 
who  have  not  treated  us  fairly  to  the  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  dealing  with  them. 
Many  remedies  are  available  to  us  and 
yet  in  going  the  quota  route  we  have 
chosen  the  remedy  most  likely  of  all  to 
harm  our  national  and  commercial  in- 
terests. We  cannot  open  other  doors  by 
closing  our  own.  Our  goal  abroad  should 
not  be  to  punish  others  but  to  advance 
American  trading  Interests.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  effectiveness  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  must  believe  also  in  our 
ability  to  compete,  not  necessarily  with 
respect  to  every  article  produced,  but 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
production.  If  America  has  lost  the  in- 
genuity that  made  our  competitive  s^'s- 
tem  a  boon  to  Americans,  no  amount  of 
protection  can  save  us.  In  commerce, 
protection  leads  to  rigidity,  and  rigidity 
to  moribundity. 

Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  protection  Is 
an  appropriate  short-term  device  to  ea.se 
adjustment  problems — and  none  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  so  limit  their  view 
of  it — quota  legislation  is  still  the  least 
appropriate  type  of  protection  for  an 
economic  system  like  ours.  Increasing 
tariffs  would  permit  a  degree  of  competl- 
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Uon  bo  save  us  from  commercial  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries  and  would  permit  some 
control  of  the  resulting  increases  in  price 
level.  Quantitative  restriction  of  imports 
excludes  the  efficient  foreign  producer  as 
well  as  the  InefBcient.  while  reducing  the 
supply  of  goods  available  to  the  American 
consumer.  The  resulting  domestic  price 
rise  is  indeterminate,  even  though  In- 
evitable. 

I  oppose  this  bill  primarily  for  these 
philosophical  and  economic  reasons. 
Statistical,  technical,  and  tactical  rea- 
sons further  influencing  our  opposition 
are  summarized  below : 

First.  I  believe  tliat  our  present  law. 
given  an  aggressive  executive  branch,  can 
be  effective  to  protect  our  people  against 
dumping  and  other  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  fact  that  present  law  has  not 
been  effectively  used  in  the  past  does  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  used. 
President  Nixon  has  signaled  by  his  ac- 
tions in  this  area  that  he  Intends  to  use 
these  existing  powers  more  effectively  to 
advance  American  trading  interests 
abroad. 

Second.  The  protection  of  American 
employment  is  the  usual  rationale  given 
for  this  legislation.  Although  employment 
has  been  soft  lately,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons in  addition  to  the  intrusion  of  Im- 
ports. Nobody  enjoys  even  the  statistics 
of  unemployment,  much  less  its  human 
Impact.  But  more  jobs  are  involved  in 
our  export  trade  and  production  for  ex- 
port than  are  now  threatened  by  im- 
ports. Export  jobs  are  usually  high  pay, 
high  technology  Jobs;  import  jobs  are 
usually  comparatively  less  significant  In 
national  economic  terms.  Exiwrt  jobs 
will  almost  certainly  be  affected  by  im- 
port restrictions,  through  the  inevitable 
retaliatory  reaction  abroad.  We  should 
not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  rely- 
ing on  the  restraint  of  our  trading  part- 
ners to  avoid  a  trade  war,  and  all  the 
damage  that  will  do  to  sales  of  American 
products  abroad. 

Third.  With  inflation  still  our  major 
economic  woe,  this  is  a  bad  time  to  be 
limiting  the  supply  of  those  necessities 
which  are  cheapest  and  most  likely  to  be 
bought  in  the  Nation's  bargain  base- 
ments. Regardless  of  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, neither  the  supply  of  goods  nor  the 
most  effective  part  of  business  competi- 
tion can  be  reduced  without  causing 
prices  to  rise.  Domestic  inflation  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
trade  balance.  We  should  strike  at  the 
causes  of  inflation  rather  than  try  to 
compensate  for  it  with  protective  devices 
which  will  themselves  become  part  of  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

Fourth.  Quotas,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  are  going  to  be  difficult  to 
administer  fairly.  A  domestic  chain  re- 
tailer with  large  purchasing  power  will 
have  an  advantage  with  respect  to  for- 
eign supply  once  that  supply  is  limited. 
There  is  no  plan  to  license  imports,  and 
in  all  probability  the  small  retailer,  lack- 
ing bargaining  power,  will  have  to  deal 
exclusively  in  the  higlier  priced  domestic 
goods. 

Fifth.  By  this  bill  we  are  giving  long- 
term  legislative  quota  protection  to  sev- 
eral large  industries.  In  effect,  we  ar« 
making  a  legislative  finding  that  they 


have  been  injured  by  imports.  The  so- 
called  basket  and  escape  clauses  leave 
with  the  President  substantial  discretion 
as  to  whether  or  what  types  of  protec- 
tive relief  will  he  given  to  injured  indus- 
tries and  employees.  As  a  result,  this  bill, 
with  its  splendid  opportunities  for  legis- 
lative back-scratching  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  under  control  as  it  moves  through 
Congress.  Of  total  textile  consumption  in 
this  country  in  1969,  about  8I2  percent 
was  represented  by  imports.  Of  total 
footwear  consumption,  about  13  percent 
were  imports.  Many  a  smaller  industry, 
lacking  the  political  clout  that  comes 
with  a  large  labor  force,  can  make  a  sta- 
tistical case  equivalent  to  these  giants; 
and  this  invites  expansion  of  the  bill 
rather  than  its  containment. 

Sixth.  This  type  of  quota  legislation 
provides  protection  for  other  industries 
than  the  American  industries  affected. 
In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  guaranteed 
their  historical  share  of  our  textile  mar- 
ket, a  portion  otherwise  bound  to  decline 
as  new  lower  cost  industries  in  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  increase  their  textile 
production.  Japan  has  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  us,  despite  her  rising 
costs,  while  Korea  and  Taiwan  need  our 
trade  badly.  Japan  is  also  benefited  rela- 
tive to  these  same  countries  by  the  bill's 
failure  to  remove  American  selling  price 
protection  from  rubber-soled  footwear. 
As  we  have  .said  previously,  we  do  not 
advocate  punishing  any  country  or 
favoring  any  country.  We  should  not  be 
closing  doors  to  trade,  but  opening  doors 
which  previously  have  been  closed. 

Seventh.  Agriciiltural  produce,  a  major 
factor  In  our  favor  in  balance  of  trade,  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  foreign  retalia- 
tion this  bill  will  trigger.  Japan  Is  our 
best  purchaser  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
uce, and  can  easily  shift  large  amotmts 
of  its  purchases  to  Australia  and  Canada. 
Tlie  European  Economic  Community 
would  like  an  excuse,  in  light  of  its  butter 
surpluses,  to  shut  oS  the  better  than  1500 
million  annual  trade  in  American  soy- 
bearts  which  are  used  for  margarine.  One 
in  Ave  cultivated  American  farm  acres 
produces  for  overseas  consumption.  It  Is 
of  particular  irony  to  American  farmers 
that  they  were  not  aggressively  repre- 
sented in  the  trade  liberalization  nego- 
tiations of  the  Kennedy  roiind.  and  that 
they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  the  repercussions  of  our 
move  away  from  trade  lilieralization. 

Eighth.  We  are  the  leading  trading 
Nation  in  the  world.  This  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  signal  that  the  United 
States  Is  abandoning  a  leadership  role, 
and  a  contraction  of  world  trade  is  likely 
to  result.  Markets  of  the  developing 
world  will  expand  at  a  faster  rate  than 
our  own  already  highly  developed  do- 
mestic markets,  and  this  is  the  wTong 
time  to  be  looking  inward. 

Ninth.  Although  DISC  is  a  scheme  of 
tax  deferment  with  a  potential  revenue 
impact  of  close  to  tl  billion  when  fully 
implemented,  I  do  not  oppose  it.  At  least 
DISC  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  should 
be — on  expanding  exports  rather  than 
restricting  imports.  I  think  the  DISC 
proposal  will  be  of  benefit  primarily  to 
small-  and  middle-sized  producers  not 
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alieady  in  the  exjport  market,  since  larger 
producers  tend  already  to  be  represented 
in  foreign  markts  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries; the  domestic  tax  benefits  o( 
these  are  greater  than  DISC  will  be  able 
to  provide.  In  some  marginal  cases. 
DISC  may  actually  provide  an  alternative 
to  the  relocation  of  American  plants 
abroad.  In  short,  though  DISC  is  a  tax 
loophole,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  modest  one 
which  will  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
slimulQiing  exports  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     iMr. 

CODCHllNI. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
spon.sor  of  a  bill  to  provide  tor  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear.  I  look  upon  the  present 
trade  measure  with  grave  misgivings.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  ancient  story  of  how 
the  Chinese  discovered  the  delights  of 
feasting  on  roast  pig,  only  having  to 
burn  down  the  house  to  roast  the  hog. 

In  oiir  efforts  to  resolve  certain  griev- 
ances, I  am  afraid  we  will  liifllct  a  griev- 
ous injustice  upon  the  American  public 
and  the  workers  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
tect. The  present  bill  goes  far  beyond  the 
rectification  of  Inequities  In  the  form  of 
discrimination  and  government  subsidies 
by  foreign  countries.  It,  indeed,  opens  up 
chapters  In  protectionism  and  tariff- 
setting  that  we  all  ought  to  consign  to 
the  dust  bin  of  dlsproven  economic  and 
bu.siness  theories. 

The  trade  bill,  as  it  stands,  certainly 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  American  con- 
sumer by  reducing  his  market  options, 
tending  to  keep  prices  artiflcially  high, 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  world  trade,  and 
promoting  retaliation  by  other  countries. 

In  ihe  fields  of  textiles  and  footwear, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  pattern  of  dis- 
criminating against  American  products 
and  a  patently  unfair  and  disproportion- 
ate advantage  fostered  by  Japan  against 
our  products.  I  regret,  for  instance,  that 
the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Japanese  ex- 
porters and  their  American  importers 
could  not  have  been  better  turned  to- 
ward convincing  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  reasonable,  volun- 
tary arrangements.  Perhaps,  we  then 
would  not  be  at  the  stage  we  are  now— 
where  good  and  honest  men  stand  di- 
vided on  how  best  to  protect  the  interests 
of  American  consumers  and  workers. 

When  I  testified  for  my  bill  on  textile 
and  footwear  articles,  I  noted  this  failure 
of  voluntary  agreement  as  the  base  for 
my  actions  in  sponsoring  the  measui-e. 
Even  at  this  late  hour  in  Japanese- 
American  talks,  I  find  there  still  are 
valid  rea.sons  for  a  limited  degree  of  pi-o- 
tection  for  American  textiles  and  foot- 
wear. 

But,  in  all  good  conscience.  I  cannot 
?:ee  any  valid  reasons  for  adoption  of  so 
wide-ranging  and  unselective  a  measure 
as  has  been  reported  to  the  House.  As 
usual,  we  are  now  in  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  situation.  lUs  Is  something  I  have 
come  to  expect  in  the  House,  but  I  have 
not  learned  to  like  it. 

I  think  the  long-range  implications  of 
this  bill  are  harmful,  not  only  to  the 
general  American  public,  but  to  the  very 
people  and  workers  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
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tect.  I  regret  that,  In  these  circumstances, 
I  must  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinola 

(Mr.  PINDI.EY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  secured  permission  to  insert 
extraneous  material  in  these  remarks. 

1  would  like  to  pursue  the  very  helpful 
dialog  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Railsback)  initiated  a  moment  ago. 
I  recall  earUer  in  the  debate  tiiat  the 
Common  Market  was  described  as  a  pro- 
McUonist  bloc,  that  it  is  a  protected  mar- 
ket. This  certainly  is  true.  But  if  you 
exclude  agricultural  products,  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  less  protected  than  the 
U.S.  market. 

It  could  become  more  protected.  That 
Is  the  important  point. 

Japan  has  been  described  as  a  highly 
protected  market.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  whatever.  But  the  point  can 
be  made  soundly  that  Japan  can  become 
even  more  protective  than  it  is  today. 
This  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  impor- 
tant meaning  to  those  of  us  who  have 
farmers  in  our  district.  Japan  just  com- 
pleted a  year  in  which  it  i)ecame  the  first 
billlon-doUar-a-year  customer  for  farm 
products  the  United  States  has  ever  had 
in  its  history.  Japan  can  go  elsewhere  for 
these  farm  products.  Japan  does  not 
have  to  buy  our  soybeans.  It  can  go  else- 
where for  oil  seeds.  It  can  go  elsewhere 
for  raw  cotton.  It  can  go  elsewhere  for 
feed  grains  and  rice  and  hides. 

The  Common  Market  has  become  a 
tremendous  market  for  otir  soybeans. 
Tliat  has  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
Soybeans  enter  the  Common  Market 
without  any  duty  whatever,  totally  vm- 
restricted.  Ifet,  as  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois <Mr.  RAitsBACK)  mentioned.  Just 
a  short  time  ago  the  Common  Market 
Commission  tabled  a  proposal  which 
would  have  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty 
on  imported  vegetable  oil.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  they  had  a  very  valid 
reason  to  consider  this  action.  They 
needed  revenue  in  order  to  finance  transi- 
tion in  their  agricultural  program.  They 
also  needed  to  spur  the  use  of  dairy  fats 
of  which  they  have  a  very  heavy  surplus 
in  the  Common  Market. 

They  were  dLssuadcd  from  this  by  res- 
olutions that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  many  others 
Introduced.  The  resolutions  bad  an  im- 
pact. So  the  Common  Market  was  faced 
with  retaliation  if  they  went  ahead. 
They  were  impressed  with  those  resolu- 
tions. The  tax  proposal  was  taken  off 
the  table  and  it  was  not  under  active 
consideration  for  about  2  years,  until 
jiist  a  few  days  ago. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  go  ahead 
with  this  bill  today  what  leverage  Is  left 
for  us  to  persuade  them  to  effect  still 
furttier  this  tax?  I  might  mention  to  the 
chairman  of  the  comjjiittee  that  soy- 
beans are  tremendously  important  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  I  think  in  a  sense 
they  are  more  Important  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  I  am  told  that  more  acres  arc 
planted  to  soybeans  in  Arkansas  than 
all  other  crops  combined.  So  It  has  in- 
deed become  a  crop  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance. 

I   have   talked  with  officials  of   tbe 


Common  Market  countries  and  of  the 
Commission  each  time  that  I  have  gone 
to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence for  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

I  have  talked  to  them  about  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  trade  channels  open, 
and  I  am  convinced  from  this  experience 
that  tliey  will  move  against  our  soybeans 
if  we  go  ahead  with  this  bill,  and  that  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  bad  thing  for  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

We  need  new  leadership  in  trade  pol- 
icy, worldwide,  there  is  no  question  about 
it,  but  the  type  of  leadership  we  need  is 
leadership  toward  freer  trade,  toward 
less  obstacles  to  trade,  and  it  ill  be- 
hooves the  world's  leading  trading  nation 
to  take  this  step  backward.  We  should  be 
setting  a  good  example,  not  a  bad  ex- 
ample. We  should  be  taking  the  lead  to- 
day perhaps  for  another  round  In  Ge- 
neva, perhaps  for  an  expansion  of  the 
Eiiropean  free  trade  area  idea  to  include 
our  country  and  all  industrialized  nations 
in  the  world,  but  In  any  case  some  for- 
ward movement  to  expand  world  trade, 
not  contract  it. 

If  this  bill  goes  through  wc  will  have 
taken  a  bad  step,  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, and  one  that  is  going  to  hurt  the 
American  farmers,  that  is  to  be  sure,  and 
one  that  is  going  to  hurt  our  consumers, 
and  that  is  to  be  sure,  and  one  which  is 
going  to  hurt  the  broad  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  many,  many  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  the  move  to  recommit  the  bill, 
and  on  final  passage,  if  that  moment 
ever  comes,  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
regret,  made  all  the  deeper  because  of  my 
admiration  otherwise  for  trade  objec- 
tives of  the  Nixon  administration,  I  must 
state  that  concern  in  high  places  for  tex- 
tile protectionist  interests  in  this  coun- 
try is  getting  completely  out  of  hand.  I 
hope  the  President  will  qtiickly  intervene 
personally  and  get  his  lieutenants  under 
control.  For  example,  Stanley  Nehmer, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Resources,  made  an  outrageous  fore- 
cast concerning  the  impact  of  the  trade 
bill  on  American  Jobs  in  a  speech  last 
night,  a  speech  so  skillfully  timed  that  it 
leaves  little  chance  for  correction  before 
the  final  vote  on  the  trade  bill  now  before 
this  body.  He  responded  to  a  responsible 
statement  by  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Nehmer  qualifies  his  statement  by 
saying  "obviously  not  all  of  ilie  jobs  were 
lost  to  Import  competition."  but  irn- 
fortunately — and  I  fear  Intentionally — 
the  qualification  gets  lost  in  the  ma^s 
of  statistics  which  follows.  From  a  job 
loss  figure  of  100,000,  Mr.  Nehmer  builds 
a  shaky  inverted  pyramid  of  logic  which 
concludes  that  $2.5  to  $3  billion  of  income 
will  be  lost  over  the  next  5  years  to  wage 
earners  "in  the  absence  of  meaningful 
restraints  on  ijnports."  Mr.  Nehmer 
proves  once  again  that  If  you  make  the 
right  assumptions  to  start  with,  you  can 
conclude  almost  anything;  you  wish.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Nehmer  wanted  to  conclude 
that  the  pending  trade  bill  should  be 
passed,  and  be  used  his  figures  accord- 
ingly. 

What  Mr.  Nehmer  did  not  explain 
was  the  significance  of  his  qualification. 


Job  loss  In  the  textile  Industry  this  year 
has  totaled  100,000.  However,  according 
to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Herbert  Blackman,  most  of  the  Jobs  lost 
were  not  attributable  to  competition 
from  imports,  but  instead  to  a  sluggish 
economy  which  has  caused  unemploy- 
ment in  all  industries  across  the  board. 
Mr.  Nehmer's  inverted  pyramid  of  logic 
crumbles  before  the  fact  that  jobs  lost 
due  to  a  sluggish  economy  would  not  be 
saved  by  passage  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  iitatement  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment takes  on  added  significance  when 
one  remembers  that  the  administration 
is  officially  on  rccorc  as  "reluctantly" 
supporting  quotas  for  textiles.  Thus,  Mr 
Blackman 's  statement  that  at  least  halt 
the  Jobs  lost  were  due  to  economic 
conditions  unrelated  to  imports  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Nehmer's  figures.  What 
Is  clear  is  that,  being  very  conservative, 
you  can  at  least  cut  Mr.  Nehmer's  fig- 
ures for  lost  Income  In  half,  and  prob- 
ably you  could  cut  them  in  half  aBeln 
before  they  would  make  any  sense  what- 
soever. What  is  clear  is  that  nothing  lilce 
$3  billion  In  income  will  be  lost  in  the 
years  ahead  if  this  bii:  Is  not  passed,  and 
probably  the  figure  would  never  ap- 
proach fl  billion.  Such  scare  tactics  en- 
gaged Ui  by  an  administration  spokes- 
man on  the  eve  of  a  crucial  vote  In  the 
House  are  a  disservice  to  the  pubhc  in- 
terest and  show  evident  disrespect  for 
the  Intelligence  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  tht  questions  I  raised 
wltli  the  Labor  Department,  I  also  today 
asked  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  for  an  assessment  of  Mr. 
Nehmer's  attack  on  Dr.  Brimmer's  state- 
ment. Here  is  the  answer  I  received : 
CoTTNciL  OP  Economic  Advisees. 
H'o.^/iing(on.  November  19,  7975. 

Hon.  PAUt.  FIKDIXT, 

ttoute  of  BeprKaentativcx, 
Wantitngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Uh.  P1JN1U.EY:  To  iKglu  wiUl  let.  aic 
congratulaM  you  on  your  efforts  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  trade  bill  in  its  present  lorm. 
I  am  sure  you  have  tbe  support  of  all  wtio 
are  Interested  in  a  free  domestic  and  inter- 
national economy. 

Tlie  assertion  has  been  made  tliat  the  eco- 
nomic impact  oi  textile  Industry  Job  losses 
iTecause  of  imports  are  measurable  in  tens  o[ 
billions  of  dollars  over  a  five  year  period.  Tbu 
estimate  Is  without  foundation  The  texlUc 
Industry  Is  suffering  some  damage  from  im- 
poru.  which  la  why  the  Administration  Is 
trying  to  negotiate  a  voluntary  export  agree- 
ment with  other  countries.  Far  more  people, 
however,  leave  the  textUe  industry  volun- 
tarily each  year  than  are  displaced  by  im- 
ports. In  tact.  Imports  of  textiles  account 
for  only  fi','t  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

We  were  discussing  X>r.  Brimmer's  esti- 
mates or  the  cost  or  Import  quotas  to  cor,- 
sumcti.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
these  calculations  I  should  UXe  to  say  that 
Dr.  Brimmer's  study  represents  a  competent 
and  careful  attempt  to  answer  a  complex  and 
urgent  question.  It  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  about 
whether  imposition  of  Import  quotas  by  us 
would  lead  to  retaliation.  Our  Ambassador 
to  the  European  Economic  Community.  Mr. 
Robert  Schaet«el,  has  aald  that  "anybody 
who  believes  Uiat  there  will  be  no  relallatlon 
is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise."  In  tills  connec- 
tion It  ahould  be  mentioned  that  wltliln  the 
lost  few  days  the  European  Commission  has 
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again  put  the  soybean  las  on  lu  Agenda,  but 
it  decistOQ  has  been  postponed  until  after  the 
fate  of  the  trade  bill  la  clear.  British  officials 
also  have  left  no  doubt  about  the  repercus- 
sions of  passage.  Even  more  serious  Is  the 
encouragement  which  this  bill  gives  to  pro- 
tectionists In  other  countries.  Our  exports 
provide  Jobs  for  2^'t  million  people  and  have 
been  a  factor  of  strength  In  the  economy. 

In  Its  present  form  the  trade  bill  puts  Into 
Jeopardy  the  Interests  of  consumers,  farmers 
and  other  exporters.  The  President  has  fre- 
quently and  strougly  stated  his  support  for 
freer  trade. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HeMDRIK  5.  HOUTHAKKER. 

The  point  made  by  Dr.  Houthakker  in 
regard  to  retaliation  is  absolutely  sound. 
Over  a  period  of  6  years'  attendance  at 
conferences  in  Western  Europe  and  dis- 
cussioifs  with  leaders  of  those  countries 
and  our  own  representatives  in  that  area, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  asking  for 
trouble  by  passing  thi.s  bill.  The  Imtnedi- 
ate  reaction  will  be  to  respond  by  estab- 
lishing the  same  type  quota  rollback  that 
is  written  into  tliis  bill,  but  beyond  that 
we  must  all  take  to  heart  the  grim  warn- 
ing of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which  has  put  once  more  the  soy- 
bean tax  on  its  agenda.  If  this  tax  is  im- 
posed, it  will  cut  sharply  into  the  exports 
of  soybeans  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  a  product  which  is  produced  wide- 
ly, not  only  In  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois, but  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  undoubtedly  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  Impact  of  .soybeans 
on  the  economy  of  his  home  State.  The 
acreage  planted  to  soybeans  in  Arkansas 
exceeds  the  acreage  planted  to  all  other 
crops. 

This  bill  seriously  threatens  soybeans 
exports  and  for  that  reason  alone  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  whether  the  gentleman  intends  to 
secure  permission  for  the  general  mem- 
bership to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
legislation  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
It  is  fny  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  trade  bill.  I  am  certainly  pre- 
pared to  support  legislation  to  provide 
relief  to  companies  and  workers  faced 
with  severe  injury  from  imports,  but 
surely  this  assistance  can  be  provided 
without  a  sweeping  reversal  of  American 
trade  policy. 

By  resorting  to  quotas,  we  are  choosing 
the  most  restrictive  alternative  In  limit- 
ing imports.  The  consumer  and  taxpayer 
will  lose  three  ways:  through  higher 
prices  for  goods,  through  higher  taxes  to 
support  the  bureaucracy  to  administer 
quotas,  and  through  loss  of  the  revenue 


to  the  Government  that  would  be  earned 
by  a  tariff  approach.  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  "such  a  policy  of  trade 
restriction  would  add  to  domestic  infla- 
tion and  jeopardize  our  competitiveness 
in  world  markets  at  the  very  time  when 
tougher  competition  throughout  the 
world  requires  us  to  improve  our  com- 
petitive capabilities  In  every  way  pos- 
sible." 

Let  us  not  ignore  the  lessons  of  tlie 
1930s,  when  nations  tried  to  improve 
depressed  economies  by  going  it  alone. 
There  are  problems  to  be  worked  out 
with  other  nations  which  restrict  Ameri- 
can imports  which  call  for  firm  negotia- 
tion, but  tills  Is  no  reason  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  invite  retaliation  from  all 
our  trading  partners.  This  legislation 
promises  a  short  cut  to  economic  security 
in  a  few  segments  of  the  economy,  at  the 
price  of  diminished  gi-owth  and  strength 
in  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 
1  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  I  will  not  use  tlie  entire  5  minutes. 
I  do  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  been  impressed  vrtth  the  type  and 
the  quality  of  the  debate  here,  both  yes- 
terday and  today,  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  I  shall  dwell  momentarily  ofily 
on  principle,  and  enlarge  a  little  bit  on 
how  this  affects  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
the  farnping  community,  and  then  to  re- 
flect upon  a  little  history  that  leads  to 
this,  and  state  that  I  think  we  are  vio- 
lating the  principle  and  the  administra- 
tion as  established  in  the  policy  of  recip- 
rocal trade  much  earlier, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  prepared  remarks 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  need 
to  discuss  this  matter,  and  we  have  been 
doing  this  very  well.  I  believe.  We  have 
been  at  our  best  today.  But  I  should  tike 
to  examine  this  question  in  the  light  of 
what  I  think  is  a  very  important  Amer- 
ican principle,  and  that  is  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  movement  of  men  and 
goods.  It  is  because  we  have  recognized 
this  principle  within  the  continental  lim- 
its o(  the  United  States  that  we  have 
produced  more  prosperity  for  more  peo- 
ple, and  that  we  have  enhanced  the  won- 
derful idea  that  we  call  free  enterprise 
more  than  we  could  have  done  In  any 
other  way. 

The  principle  applied  here  should  be 
gradually  extended  on  a  worldwide  ba- 
sis. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  be  flnding  ways  and  means  to  extend 
our  worldwide  trade,  and  not  with  this 
kino  of  legislation  which  is  apparently 
restricting  trade. 

So  much  in  that  vein.  Very  briefly,  on 
how  this  affects  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  farming  community: 

Recent  statistics  show — and  this  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  already  a 
number  of  times — 10  percent  of  all  goods 
produced  in  the  United  Slates  are  ex- 
ported. This  activity  is  the  source  of  in- 
come, as  has  been  pointed  out.  and  I 
want  to  underscore  this,  for  it  makes 
possible  3  million  American  jobs,  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  In  export  pro- 
duction, in  : -ansportation,  in  service 
industries,  and  in  other  industries — a 
J20  billion  business  in  1968. 

Now,  In  the  farming  community— and 


this  has  been  touched  on  also,  but  I  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  it — the  ex- 
port of  farm  products  reached  S6.5  bil- 
lion last  year — and  this  is  a  very  signifl. 
cant  figure  to  note. 

That  represents  the  production  from 
one  of  every  four,  or  almost  every  four 
crop  acres  that  is  exported. 

My  friends,  if  we  with  some  unwise  pol- 
icy, as  I  tjelieve  this  is.  further  restrict 
or  cut  back  on  form  products,  you  will 
damage  the  farm  economy  even  more. 
When  you  damage  the  farm  economy, 
you  are  damaging  an  industrial  activity 
and  the  kind  of  prosperity  that  comes 
from  farmers  buying  machines.  Today, 
percentagewise,  they  buy  more  manu- 
factured products  than  any  other  sector 
of  our  economy. 

Finally,  the  reciprtKal  trade  idea  that 
tills  woiild  put  in  Jeopardy  began  in  a 
Republican  administration.  A  far- 
sighted  Chief  Executive  economic  policy 
unfortunately  here  is  being  neglected. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wil- 
liam McKinley  when  he  was  a  Congress- 
man was  truly  a  protectionist.  But  be- 
fore he  left  the  Chief  Executive's  office, 
he  called  attention  to  the  Impoi'tance  of 
international  trade  in  an  eloquent  speech 
he  made  on  the  day  before  he  was  shot 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  I  quote  him — and  this 
underscores  the  principle  I  am  talking 
about  on  ihe  world  front: 

Tlie  period  of  excluslveness  Is  past.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  un- 
prolitable  A  policy  of  good  wUI  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals. 

That  will  enhance  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  world  while  we  enhance 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  bill  recently 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  must  be  carefully  considered 
prior  to  any  vote.  Its  provisions  are  being 
and  should  be  examined  in  light  of  a 
domestic  American  heritage  reflecting 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  movement — 
of  men  and  goods— this  principle  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  country: 
a  heritage  which,  apphed  through  the 
years  on  an  international  basis,  has  re- 
sulted in  mutually  increasing  benefits  to 
all.  I  believe  that  the  trade  bill  violatf.s 
this  important  principle.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  President's  decision  to  veto  ap- 
parently a  mandatory  quota  legislation. 

Included  in  the  trade  bill  are  some 
good  provisions.  I  refer  in  particular  to 
the  section  providing  machinery  for  re- 
peal of  the  American  selling  price  meth- 
od— ASP — of  valuing  Imports.  This  was 
designed  almoet  50  years  ago  to  protect 
the  infant  beiwenoid  chemical  Industry. 
Tliis  system  has  long  been  an  obstacle  to 
credible  negotiations  for  removal  of  oth- 
er nontariff  trade  barriers  blocking  the 
path  to  freer  trade.  It  sets  import  value 
for  duty  purposes,  not  on  the  foreign  ex- 
port value,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  price  set 
by  an  American  manufacturer  of  a  com- 
petitive product.  Economists  have  long 
felt  that  ASP  protection  for  a  now  multi- 
blllion-doUar  indu-stry  is  no  longer  logi- 
cal or  necessary.  The  repeal  of  ASP 
would  be  a  proper  step  In  convincing  our 
trading  partners,  who  have  been  erect- 
ing similar  barriers,  that  It  Is  in  the  best 
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interest  of  all  parties  to  begin  the  busi- 
ness of  tearing  them  down. 

Another  valuable  provision  concerns 
the  grant  of  executive  power  to  reduce 
U,S.  tariffs  by  as  much  as  20  percent — 
a  necessity  in  light  of  our  escape  clause 
procedures.  Grants  of  escape  clause  re- 
lief, temporarily  Imposing  restrictions  on 
imports  to  provide  a  reasonable  time 
period  for  affected  domestic  producers  to 
competitively  improve  their  operations, 
must  be  balanced  by  U.S.  concessions  in 
other  areas.  Otherwise,  countries  whose 
exports  are  adversely  affected  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  legal  retaliatory  GATT 
rights — with  po.ssibly  dire  consequences. 
Though,  in  my  judgment  any  grant  of 
relief  through  the  escape  clause  must  be 
based  on  stringent  requirements  and 
clearly  labeled  a  "temporary  measure," 
such  relief  is  a  necessary  departure  from 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Agriculture 
and  industry  should,  of  course,  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to  compete.  Wielded  as  an 
instrument  effecting  a  policy  of  compen- 
sation, the  tariff-reducing  auUiority  pro- 
vides the  President  with  ample  means  to 
hold  the  trading  system  in  balance,  while 
allowing  a  reorganative  respite  for  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  also  in  accord  with  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corp.  proposals.  At  a 
time  when  our  trade  balance  is  severely 
threatened,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  not  discourage  business 
from  seeking  out  and  developing  larger 
foreign  markets.  At  present,  our  tax  laws 
discriminate  against  US.-based  export- 
ing firms.  In  contrast  to  foreign  domi- 
ciled U.S.  concerns  whose  export  income 
is  regarded  as  "foreign  source "  income, 
and  thus  not  subject  to  DjS.  tax  imtil  the 
income  is  distributed  to  shareholders: 
and  the  tax  rules  of  other  developed 
countries,  where  tax  Is  either  deferred 
on  export  income  or  not  attached  at  all, 
American -based  export  firms  are  cur- 
rently and  fully  taxed  on  income  from 
any  export  sale.  Due  to  such  deferral 
limitations,  the  only  way  most  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers can  escape  from  full  U.S.  tax 
is  to  form  a  foreign  corporation  to  manu- 
facture abroad.  This  situation  naturally 
favors  large  corporations  with  existing 
foreign  structures  and  extensive  foreign 
tax  credits. 

The  Treasury's  proposal  would,  by  rec- 
ognizing that  export  income  is  by  defini- 
tion partly  foreign-source  income  and 
deferring  U.S.  tax  on  designated  DISC'S, 
remove  legal  impediments  in  our  tax  law 
which  now  inhibit  the  growth  of  U.S. 
trade.  A  DISC,  among  other  things, 
would  have  to  gross  at  least  95  percent 
of  receipts  from  export  sales  activities 
and  from  investments  in  expoi't-related 
assets  and  Eximport  paper. 

Though  this  tax  deferment  program 
would  initially  entail  a  significant  reve- 
nue loss,  Its  long-range  influence  on  ef- 
fective export  competition  will,  I  believe, 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue.  In  fact,  Treasury  estimates 
point  to  exports  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
over  that  which  would  be  realized  imder 
the  present  system.  The  DISC  provision 
is  a  positive  move  toward  a  competitive 
balance  of  trade. 

Undercutting  and  at  odds  with  these 
provisions,    however,    are    the    volatile 


threats  of  mandatory  quotas  in  the  areas 
of  textiles,  leather  shoes,  and  oil.  For  the 
reasons  set  down  below — I  will  set 
down — I  tirge  defeat  of  this  measure. 

The  Impact  of  protectionist  legislation 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  while  initially 
shielding  some  harried  industries,  could 
easily  produce  long-nm  negative  results. 
For  instance,  by  preventing  the  Presi- 
dent from  shifting  to  an  oil  tariff  system, 
and  freezing  import  quotas  at  their  pres- 
ent levels,  the  bill  could  lead  to  infla- 
tionary consumer  expense  of  as  much  as 
$7  billion  a  year  by  holding  domestic 
prices  at  an  arUflclally  high  rate.  Though 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  protect 
our  national  security,  I  must  question 
the  efficacy  of  legislation  achievins  that 
end  at  such  exorbitant  cost  to  the  public. 
The  wholesale  price  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum for  the  past  several  years,  for 
example,  has  exceeded  the  average  cost 
of  imported  petroleum  by  almost  50  per- 
cent. Surely,  a  larger  though  limited,  ele- 
ment of  free  market  competition,  stimu- 
lating domestic  industry  to  produce  more 
efficiently  and  at  a  lower  cost,  would  not 
damage  Americas  security.  This  bill 
would  revoke  that  possibility. 

Our  trading  partners,  too,  must  be  re- 
spectfully considered.  It  is  folly  to  think 
that  tliey  would  stand  idly  by  as  their 
foreign  markets  dry  up.  Consider  our  own 
response,  for  example,  should  Japan  can- 
cel a  significant  amoimt  of  our  more  than 
billion  dollar  agriculture  trade  with 
them.  Certainly,  we  would  be  under  great 
pressure  to  retaliate  by  striking  in  an 
equally  lucrative  market.  The  two  mar- 
ket areas  most  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion, the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity—including Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy — and  Japan,  are  already  under 
considerable  economic  and  political  pres- 
sure to  diminish  U.S.  economic  presence 
within  their  respective  spheres.  Quotas 
hastily  enacted  to  cut  out  some  of  their 
most  profitable  U.S.  markets  could  pro- 
vide the  excuse  to  exercise  a  legal  right 
under  GATT  and  severely  limit  U.S.  sales 
abroad,  probably  opening  the  first  round 
in  an  international  trade  war. 

The  give-and-take  of  foreign  trade  is 
central  to  American  economic  health. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  10  percent  of 
all  goods  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  exported.  This  activity  is  a  source  of 
income  for  almost  3  million  Americans 
engaged  in  export  production,  transport, 
and  servicing.  Industry,  which  exported 
more  than  (20  billion  in  1S38,  has  a  large 
stake  in  the  foreign  market.  Coal,  ma- 
chine tools,  construction  and  mining 
machinery,  steel,  and  ftircraft  are  all 
sold  in  quantity.  Exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, reaching  $6.5  billion  last  year,  are 
also  very  significant.  Over  a  bllUon 
dollars  a  year  with  Japan.  Almost  one 
of  every  four  cropland  acres  is  exported. 
Iowa,  for  example,  received  14  percent 
of  its  total  cash  farm  receipts,  or  $426.1 
million,  from  exports  in  1966.  S530  mil- 
lion from  exports  In  1969.  Since  1966  the 
State  was  the  leading  exporter  of  Ifird 
and  tallow,  meet  products,  and  hides  and 
skins:  foreign  sales  were  valued  at  $29 
million,  $17.9  million  and  $15.5  million, 
respectively.  The  export  value  of  her  feed 
grains  was  $152.7  million,  of  soybeans 


$108  million,  of  protein  meal  $30.4  mil- 
lion, and  of  soybean  oil  $23.5  million. 
Certainly.  Iowa's  economy  would  be  in- 
jured should  her  farm  exports  be  even 
partially  lost.  Combined  with  losses  of 
industrial  exports,  the  crippling  effect  in 
Iowa,  and  across  the  Nation,  would  be 
compounded. 

Imports  are  an  equally  integral  part  of 
the  economy.  They  furnish  essential  raw 
materials  for  both  civilian  and  military 
sectors.  The  availability  of  competing 
goods  from  abroad  restrains  infiationary 
pressure  and  promotes  efficiency  by  U,S. 
concerns.  And,  most  Important,  the 
doIl:irs  spent  for  these  goods  increase  the 
ability  of  foreign  states  to  purchase  U.S. 
producls.  Without  this  reciprocal  buying 
and  selling,  our  large  volume  of  ti'ade 
wou'd,  of  coin^e,  decline,  cerrt-ing  along 
with  it  numerou.s  jobs  and  our  economic 
well-being. 

Viewed  from  the  past,  intenialional 
ti'ade  takes  on  a  better  perspective,  in 
the  late  1800's,  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration successfully  negotiated  some 
of  the  first  reciprocal  trade  agrecmen.  s 
with  foreign  states.  That  farsighted 
Chief  Executive's  economic  philosoph;-. 
unforiunately  neglected  in  followin? 
years,  was  I  ihmk  best  phrased  in  a 
spee-h  delivered  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the 
day  before  his  assassination.  He  stated: 

The  period  of  excJuslveness  is  past.  Tlte 
expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  Is  the 
pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  ore  u*:- 
prontible.  A  policy  of  good  will  and  Cricill'y 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  an  examiile 
of  the  kind  of  trade  law  McKir.lev 
warned  against.  Establishing  restrictive 
tariffs  in  hopes  of  reviving  falling 
domestic  prices,  it  resulted  in  trade 
stagnation  with  losses  measured  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  man-houre.  Total 
U.S.  iiniiorts  did  fail  from  $4,399  million 
in  1929  to  $1,449  milhon  in  1933.  But, 
U.S.  exports  conespondingly  dropped 
from  S5.241  million  in  1929  to  $1,675  mil- 
lion In  1933 — that  Is.  roughly,  from  $5U 
billion  of  exports  to  $1^3  billion.  His- 
torically, it  is  clear  that  trade  restric- 
tions should  be  approached  v.ith  a  great 
deal  of  caution. 

Economic  experts  have  also  scored  the 
negative  effects  of  a  VS.  retreat  from  its 
35-year-old  liberal  trade  stance.  Their 
comments  are  probably  best  summed  up 
by  the  President  in  his  statement  to 
Ways  and  Means  on  May  11.  when  he 
declared; 

I  reject  this  anument  fthat  we  must  set 
arbitrary  limits  on  free  competition)  not 
only  txcauae  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
freer  trade,  but  also  for  a  very  simple  and 
pragmatic  reason:  any  reduction  la  our  Im- 
ports produced  by  n.S.  restrictioiu  not  ac- 
cepted by  our  trading  partners  would  invite 
foreign  reaction  against  otir  own  exports-- 
all  quite  legally.  Reduced  imports  would 
thus  be  offset  by  reduced  exports,  and  l>oth 
sides  would  lose.  In  the  longer  term,  such 
a  policy  of  trade  restriction  would  add  to 
domestic  Inflation  and  Jeopardize  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markeu  at  the  very 
time  when  tougher  competition  throughout 
the  world  requires  us  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitive capabiutles  in  every  way  possible. 

In  fact,  the  need  to  restore  our  trade  sur- 
plus heightens  the  need  for  further  move- 
ment toward  freer  trade.  It  requires  us  to  per- 
suade other  tiatlons  to  lower  barriers  which 
deny  us  fair  access  to  their  markets.  An  en- 
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Tironment  of  fre«T  trade  wiu  permit  the 
widest  possible  scope  for  the  senlxis  ot 
AmencAn  UMXti3tTy  and  agriculture  to  re- 
spond to  the  competitive  challenge  of  the 
1970'5. 

TurninB  to  the  textile  industry  In  par- 
ticular, study  reveals  the  impropriety  of 
broad  import  legislation  in  one  area  now 
targeted  tor  protection.  Textile  Imports 
have  tripled  recently,  rising  from  $744 
million  in  1959  to  t2  1  billion  in  1969  un- 
der a  relatively  loose  tariff  system.  How- 
ever, imports  now  make  up  only  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  textile  market,  a  slight 
gain  from  the  1960  holding  of  6.3  per- 
cent; and.  U.S.  production  within  the 
same  10-year  period  has  increased  some 
50  percent. 

A  textile  imbalance  of  $1.4  billion  has 
resulted  from  the  Influx  of  foreign  goods. 
But,  compensation  for  this  deficit  lies  in 
the  fact  that  foreign  states  must  have 
such  excess  funds  if  they  are  to  purchase 
U.S.  exports.  For  instance,  even  though 
textile  Imports  from  the  EEC  totaled 
$340  million  in  1969.  that  market  im- 
ported nearly  $1,249  million  worth  of 
American  agricultural  products  in  the 
same  period.  Similar  figures  are  available 
for  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Spain. 

In  terms  of  profit,  the  industry  is  not 
faring  badly.  Apparel-flnished  goods 
manufacturers  reported  net  gains  of  11.9 
percent  of  stockholders'  equity  in  1969. 
a  profit  .4  percent  above  the  average  of 
all  manufacturers.  Textile  manufac- 
turers reported  a  lesser,  but  still  sub- 
stantial gain  of  7.9  percent. 

Unemployment  in  the  Industry,  how- 
ever, remains  a  problem.  The  Jobless  rate 
for  textile  workers  was  4.8  percent  In 
March  of  1970.  For  apparel-finished 
goods  workers,  unemployment  reached 
8.3  percent.  Unemployment  is  presently 
a  problem  faced  by  a  number  of  indus- 
tries due  to  the  economic  downturn  and 
Is  a  difficulty  that  I  know  cannot  be  sim- 
ply solved  through  legislation  cutting 
down  on  imports,  hobbling  competition, 
and  stifling  its  coraUary,  technological 
advance.  Although  more  Jobs  may  be 
available  in  an  industry  not  challenged 
by  stern  competitors,  a  worker  employed 
in  a  capacity  better  filled  by  advanced 
machinery  can  only  lower  efficiency  and 
tmavoidably  raise  the  cost  of  goods.  I 
urge  that  more  thought  be  given  to  pro- 
grams of  Job  reorientation  and  train- 
ing— with  adequate  support  during  that 
training — so  that,  provided  with  the 
tools  to  pursue  another  career,  the  wage- 
earner's  talents  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied, and  greater  benefits  accrue  to  both 
lilm  and  the  consumer. 

Certainly,  Government  does  have  a 
limited  role  in  the  market  area.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  strategically  im- 
portant U.S.  industries.  They  cannot  be 
driven  from  the  market  by  lower  cost, 
though  undependable  imports,  yet  they 
must  remain  efficient  and  progressive  en- 
terprises. There  is  a  need  to  remedy  seri- 
ous injury,  or  threat  of  such,  to  those 
involved  in  any  indu-strial  or  agricultural 
operation  due  to  foreign  imports.  And, 
protection  against  proven  illegal  behav- 
ior, such  as  dumping,  must  be  forthcom- 
ing. However,  shotild  the  legislative  rem- 
edies to  our  original  trade  problems  prove 


gravely  detrimental  to  our  national  in- 
terest, some  alternative  cures  must  be 
sought.  There  are  answers  to  our  modem 
trade  difficulties,  but  the  trade  bill  of 
1970  is  an  ill-prescribed  reme<ly. 

Preparing  the  ground  for  economic 
warfare,  the  bill  threatens  markets  worth 
more  than  $30  billion  for  U.S.  industry 
and  agriculture.  By  arbitrarily  protecting 
various  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  curi>6  incentives  to  continually 
upgrade  efficiency  ant*  gain  lower  unit 
cost.  It  fails  to  establish  viable  programs 
relating  to  those  facing  economic  hard- 
ship in  competitive  modern  industry.  It 
threatens  the  jobs  of  nearly  3  million 
Americans  and,  by  limiting  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  heightens  the  pressure 
of  inflation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defer  any  such 
action  in  this  potentially  explosive  area. 
Recently,  in  Geneva,  the  United  States 
and  other  major  Western  commercial 
nations,  including  Japan,  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate trade  differences — differences  which 
will  only  be  exacerbated  If  we  use  the 
threat  of  imminent  quota  establishment 
to  force  our  trading  [partners  into  bar- 
gaining position.  Avenues  of  discussion 
and  negotiation  are  open.  Each  should 
be  thoroughly,  and  realistically,  explored. 
The  administration  is  actively  pursuing 
such  a  course. 

Some  of  our  important  industries  are 
presently  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
peting with  foreign-made  goods.  While 
protecting  our  economy,  however,  it  is 
essential  to  consider  the  con.sequences  of 
every  action.  We  have  the  means  at  our 
disposal  of  resolving  many  of  these  issues 
in  a  much  less  risky  maimer.  We  must 
rememtier  that  legislation  which  is  self- 
defeating  is  not  good  law.  In  attempting 
to  combat  economic  injury,  the  trade  bill 
courts  with  widespread  retaliation  and 
economic  disaster.  Such  potentially 
damaging  legislation  should  either  be 
amended  drastically  or  defeated. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  ChaUroan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN)    such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy 
to  associate  myself  with  the  distingui^ed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Byrnes) 
on  the  outstanding  arguments  they  have 
made  and  on  the  great  bill  they  and  the 
other  memljers  of  their  great  commit- 
tee have  presented.  No  other  two  men 
have  had  a  greater  Influence  on  the  trade 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  And  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  particularly  proud 
and  grateful  that  Chairman  Mills  less 
than  a  month  ago  spoke  in  my  congres- 
sional district  at  Anderson,  S.C.,  in  be- 
half of  this  outstanding  legislation.  We 
are  all  appreciative  for  his  efforts  to- 
ward a  fair  and  orderly  trade  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  organizer  and 
currently  secretary  of  the  Informal 
House  Textile  Committee.  I  have  closely 
followed  the  problem  that  we  are  deal- 
mg  with  today.  We  have  today  during 
debate  heard  various  estimates — some  so 
mistakenly  low  as  to  be  astounding — 
concerning  the  effect  on  the  American 
textile  Indiistry  of  the  flood  of  cheap. 


low-wage  imports.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues would  seem  to  dismiss  the  con- 
sequences as  unimportant.  Others  per- 
haps have  been  misled  by  the  unprece- 
dented volume  of  misleading  propaganda 
that  has  been  circulated  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Mills  Trade  Act.  But 
the  fact  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
jobs  of  the  2'i  million  people  of  tlie 
textile,  apparel,  and  fiber  industries  are 
in  grave  danger.  Since  1960  textile  Im- 
ports have  risen  145  percent,  going  from 
S880  million  to  $2.13  billion  in  1968. 
Since  1965,  imports  of  manmade  fit)er 
textiles  have  trebled  from  79  million  to 
257  million  pounds.  This  torrent  of  im- 
ports has  led  to  distressing  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries. Since  1966.  textile  industry  em- 
ployment has  fallen  3  percent,  while  for 
the  re.st  of  the  economy  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  is  up  10  percent.  The 
textile  industry  employs  many  women, 
older  persons,  and  minority  group  in- 
dividuals who  find  it  particularly  hard  to 
find  employment  outside  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  history  of 
this  textile  problem  is  Instructive  as  to 
what  course  we  in  the  House  should  fol- 
low today.  We  on  the  Informal  House 
Textile  Committee  worked  closely  with 
President  Kennedy  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  his  seven-point  program  for 
the  textile  industry.  This  program  in- 
cluded the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  on  trade  in  cot- 
ton. It  is  most  relevant  to  our  discussion 
today.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point  out  to  my 
colleaeues  and  to  the  American  people, 
that  this  long-term  arrangement  did  not 
cause  unemployment  and  did  not  lead  to 
higher  consumer  prices.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Unfortunately.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  extend  this  cot- 
ton arrangement  to  cover  trade  of  tex- 
tiles of  manmade  fibers  and  of  wool. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  here  today. 
We  have  seen  that  all  our  efforts  to  reach 
a  reasonable  International  agreement 
have  failed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mills  Trade  Act  Is 
a  liberal  trade  bill.  It  is  a  reciprocal  trade 
bill  designed  to  encourage  agreements 
with  our  trading  partners.  It  Is  a  reason- 
able and  flexible  solution  to  a  serious 
dilemma.  Our  area  of  the  coimtry  has 
long  favored  reciprocal  trade  as  advo- 
cated by  the  late  Cordell  Hull.  But  we 
have  become  disillusioned  with  reciprocal 
trade  as  administered  in  Washington, 
and  MemlMrs  from  our  area  will  this  time 
vote  almost  solidly  for  the  Mills  Trade 
Act. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  it  is  legislation  toward 
which  we  have  been  working  for  20  years. 
And  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Mills  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Watts),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  5  min- 
utes to  dose  general  (;ebate. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  there  has 
t>een,  as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Bvknes)  has  said, 
more  misinformation  peddled  around 
about  this  bill  than  nearly  any  bill  ttiat 
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has  been  before  the  Cangress  in  recent 

years. 

I  am  not  a  so-called  protectionist.  Our 
committee  is  not  a  protectionist  com- 
mittee. This  Congress  is  not  a  protec- 
tionist Congress.  Nor  is  the  administra- 
tion. 

We  believe  in  free  trade  and  open  trade 
between  countries.  We  feel  tlmt  is  the 
only  way  we  can  have  a  successful  econ- 
omy in  this  country  and  other  countries. 

But  let  me  say  to  you.  free  trade  must 
not  be  a  one-way  street.  We  have  set  the 
pace  hi  the  world  for  free  trade.  We  have 
lor  years  opened  our  doors  to  everybody, 
unrestricted  you  might  say.  except  for 
tariffs  and  what  Is  sometitnes  known  as 
(he  American  selling  price  system  of 
valuation. 

But  what  have  our  trading  partncre 
done  while  we  were  taking  all  these  steps 
to  open  our  markets  to  them?  They  have 
erected  practically  every  nontariff  trade 
barrier  that  you  can  imagine.  For  in- 
stance. In  Japan  there  are  at  least  250 
items  that  cannot  move  in  trade  from 
this  coimtry  to  their  coimtry.  yet  we  per- 
mit them  to  sell  any  of  those  items  in 
this  country. 

Moreover,  anything  else  we  ship  over 
there  we  have  to  get  permission  to  ship 
it.  In  contrast,  we  have  no  embargoes, 
no  restrictions  on  anytliing  they  want 
to  ship  to  us.  German  has  border  taxes; 
Fi'ance  has  safety  taxes.  They  have  all 
come  around  every  Jme  we  have  had  a 
lariil  meeting  to  reduce  our  tariffs,  olong 
»ith  reducinc:  theirs,  they  have  turned 
mound  and  done  something  internally 
within  their  country,  such  as  adopting  a 
value-added  tax,  this  kind  of  tax.  or  that 
kind  of  tax.  which  has  more  than  eaten 
up  the  benefit  that  we  have  realized  by 
a  reduction  in  tariffs. 

Yet  again  in  this  bill  we  provide  au- 
ttiorlty  for  reduction  of  tariffs,  and  ail 
we  are  seeking  to  do  by  this  bill  is  call 
the  attention  of  the  other  trading  part- 
ners of  ours  and  of  the  world  that  we 
realize  what  you  are  doing  to  us.  We  want 
free  trade,  but  we  want  it  to  be  a  two- 
way  street  for  both  of  us,  and  in  this 
bill,  if  you  have  read  it,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision, or  a  number  of  provisions,  that 
state  that  an.v  country  whose  industry 
wants  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  lie 
President  on  what  can  be  shipped  into 
tills  country,  the  President  can  do  away 
with  any  quota  restrictions  that  are  in 
tills  bill  and  allow  much  more  to  be 
shipped  Into  this  country  than  even  the 
bill  provides  for.  In  other  words,  there  ai'e 
no  quotas  if  our  trading  partners  and 
the  President  want  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Of  course,  what  has  happened  to  lu 
and  what  is  happening  to  our  Industry  in 
this  country  Is  that  if  we  do  not  take 
tome  steps  similar  to  the  ones  we  are 
trying  to  take  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  countries  to  the  fact  that 
some  equilibrium  must  be  established  in 
trade,  we  are  going  to  wind  up  a  con- 
sumer nation  without  any  Industry  left 
In  this  country.  It  Is  bad  that  our  in- 
dustries have  moved  abroad,  but  why 
have  they  moved  abroad?  They  have 
moved  abroad  because  the  labor  is  so 
cheap  over  there  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer is  able  to  flood  this  market  with 
products  that  are  sold  cheap,  because  he 


gets  his  labor  for  12.  15.  and  not  over 
30  cents  an  hour,  whereas  we  are  paying 
decent  wages  in  this  country  so  human 
beings  can  live  in  decency  and  comfort. 

Of  course  Industries  liave  moved  over 
there.  Why?  Because  they  wanted  to  get 
advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  so  they 
could  offset  the  effect  of  what  the  for- 
eign producer  was  sending  into  this 
country  at  a  cheap  price. 

If  you  want  this  country  to  wind  up 
merely  as  a  consumer  nation — that  is 
what  it  looks  like  we  are  headed  for — 
then  do  nothing  about  correcting  this 
situation.  If  you  had  sat  through  the 
hearings  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  you  would  have  heard  such 
things  as  this:  For  instance,  a  country 
will  say  to  the  producer  of  a  particular 
product,  "We  are  going  to  put  a  border 
tax  on  which  will  protect  your  product 
in  tills  coimtry,  t>ecause  the  fellow  who 
tries  to  ship  it  in  has  a  tremendous  tax 
to  pay.  Now,  you  can  raise  the  price  to 
your  home  people.  But  there  is  a  great 
big  market  over  there  in  the  United 
States.  You  sell  to  them  real  cheap,  and 
we  will  supplement  you." 

So  I  say  this  bill  should  be  passed.  It 
is  not  going  to  cause  any  trade  war.  be- 
cause we  are  in  one  now,  and  they  are 
doing  all  the  warring,  and  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  strike  a  balance. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  should  the  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  be  in  the  1970'6? 

It  Is  to  that  Important  question  that 
the  Tiade  Act  of  1970  is  addressed.  You 
would  never  guess  this  from  much  of  the 
discussion  on  the  bill.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion would  imply  that  this  is  a  purely 
"special  Interest"  bill  for  the  textile  In- 
dustry, or  that  it  is  a  selfish  and  retro- 
gressive return  to  the  days  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bUl  of  1930.  In  fact,  the  bill 
continues  the  tradition  of  our  major 
trade  bills — the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1934.  President  Roosevelt's 
extension  of  thus  act  in  1945,  the  creation 
in  1947  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade — GATT — President  Ken- 
nedy's Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — 
and  represents  a  modernizing  of  our 
trade  policy  for  the  1970's.  It  Is  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  President 
Nixon's  trade  message  to  Congress  and 
embodies  the  four  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  that  message  although  not  in  the 
exact  form  requested  by  the  President. 

The  President's  message  endorsed  the 
principle  of  free  trade  but  recognized 
that  this  was  an  ideal  and  not  a  reality. 
This  bill  is  in  that  spirit  It  contains  pro- 
visions to  encourage  and  foster  world 
trade — such  as  permitting  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  selling  price — 
ASP — restrictions,  the  authorization  for 
the  first  time  of  U.S.  payment  of  a  share 
of  GATT  operating  expenses,  and  ac- 
cording the  same  tax  treatment  to  U.S. 
export  Industries  as  is  now  accorded  to 
export  industries  in  other  nations. 

But  the  bill  also  recognizes  the  real- 
ities of  world  trade  in  the  1970's.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  alarming  and  growing  gap 
between  the  rates  of  Import  and  export 
increase  in  this  country.  During  the 
1960-69  period,  the  value  of  imports  rose 
143  percent  while  the  value  of  exports 
increased  only  85  percent.  We  have  had 


Increasing  difficulty  in  the  last  10  years 
in  maintaining  a  favorable  international 
balance  of  trade.  Specifically,  our  trade 
with  Japan  has  shown  increasingly  larpc 
deficits,  as  shown  in  the  attached  table 
which  I  obtained  from  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  freest  trading  Nation  in  the 
world,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  other 
nations  which  talk  free  trade  while  maUi- 
taining  Illegal  quotas  on  commodities — 
Japan  has  more  than  anr  other  devel- 
oped nation — or  by  border  taxes,  or 
establishing  stringent  technical  stand- 
ards, or  invoking  equalization  duties  and 
mixing  requirements.  By  contrast,  the 
U.S.  market  is  the  most  open  in  the 
world — and  will  remain  so  under  Ih;' 
bill. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  we  are  no 
longer  peerless  In  international  trade, 
that  there  are  other  powerful  countries 
that  have  reached  a  stage  in  develop- 
ment where  it  creates  serious  problems 
for  us  rather  Uian  our  only  creating 
problems  for  others.  Japan  Is  exhibit  A. 
with  its  single-minded  pursuit  of  captur- 
ing foreign  markets  while  firmly  shield- 
ing its  own  markets  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. Oftcr  using  cutthroat  export 
pi-ices.  or  "dumping."  to  penetrate  a 
market — with  its  government  backing 
its  corporations  with  all  kinds  of  prefer- 
ential help — forming  cartels  of  exporters 
to  fix  prices  and  share  markets — 
Illegal  in  this  country — Japan's  traders 
can  overwhelm  the  average  free  enter- 
prise trader.  The  American  trader,  who 
cannot  do  any  of  the  above,  also  pays 
a  minimum  wage — in  contrast  to  th? 
inhuman  wages  of  the  Far  East  coun- 
tries— and  often  pays  for  pollution  regu- 
lating devices,  retirement  benefits,  healtli 
insurance  and  other  aspects  of  good  cor- 
porate citizenship  which  are  unknown 
to  most  of  our  foreign  cheap  labor  com- 
petition. Once  a  market  has  been  cap- 
tured, the  prices  tend  to  go  up.  For  exam- 
ple, the  silk  price  today  is  twice  what  it 
was  when  we  had  both  a  domestic  silk 
industry  and  silk  imports.  The  domestic 
silk  industry  has  now  been  destroyed 
Furthermore,  while  our  Government  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  of  giving  massive 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam, 
Japan  is  busy  reaping  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefits  through  the  sale  of  mo- 
torized vehicles,  et  cetera,  to  South  Viet- 
nam, consolidating  its  future  trading 
position,  while  furnishing  very  little  in 
economic  assistance. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  in  particular  ha.-i 
suffered  from  this  kind  of  compeUtion 
Employment  has  fallen  3  percent  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  since  1966. 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  the 
total  number  is  up  10  percent.  "The  so- 
cial cost  of  this  unemployment  Is  hea%->' 
since  the  textile  Industry  has  been  one 
of  the  best  employers  of  minority  groups, 
older  persons  and  women.  When  un- 
employed, they  encounter  great  difficulty 
finding  work  outside  the  textile  Industry 
It  Is  estimated  that  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed  there  will  not  be  a  shirt  factory 
in  the  United  States  in  S  years,  and  no 
printed  goods. 
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Finally,  the  bUl  recognizes  that  a  rea- 
sonable trade  policy  for  the  1970't  must 
recognize  that  we  are  a  nation  of  workers 
as  well  as  a  nation  of  consumers.  Over 
75  percent  of  our  people  work.  A  bal- 
anced trade  policy  must  offer  reasonable 
protection  for  workers'  jobs,  as  well  as 
considering  consumers.  We  could  do  as 
Japan  does — pay  our  workers  50  cents 
an  hour,  but  their  workers  then  can  buy 
50  little  of  what  is  produced  In  Japan 
that  Japan  in  order  to  carry  out  its  eco- 
nomic program  of  expansion  has  to  con- 
tinually Increase  exports.  We  want  to 
increase  our  exports — but  not  under 
these  conditions.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
destroy  our  workers'  gains  and  our  way 
of  life,  reasonable  regulation  of  world 
trade  as  contemplated  in  this  bill  is  es- 
sential. Those  who  oppose  this  bill  have 
an  obligation  to  do  more  than  raise  the 
cry  of  "trade  war."  or  "abandonment  of 
free  trade."  They  have  the  obligation  to 
state  what  our  trade  policy  for  the  1970's 
should  be.  I  doubt  that  they  will  improve 
on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  ASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  proposed  Trade 
Act  has  several  provisions  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  American  economy, 
to  the  consumer,  and  to  our  relations 
with  many  other  nations.  The  bill  would 
severely  regress  from  a  trade  policy 
which  has  fostered  trade  patterns  bene- 
ficial to  this  country  and  expressive  of 
our  confidence  in  the  competitive,  free- 
enterprise  system.  It  would  establish  pro- 
cedures too  complicated  and  confiising  to 
administer  in  a  reasoned  fashion.  And 
for  the  sound,  historical  tests  of  injury 
to  domestic  producers  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports,  it  would  substitute  po- 
litical clout  as  the  basis  for  increased 
protection. 

The  many  protectionist  features  of  the 
proposed  Trade  Act  would  be  disastrous, 
among  other  reasons,  because: 

Europe  and  Japan  would  retaliate 
against  D.S.  products  legally,  raising 
tariffs  or  quotas  or  botb  on  U.S.  exports 
to  equalize  their  own  export  losses  re- 
sulting from  implementation  of  the  act. 

Constant  uncertainty  would  be  rein- 
troduced into  international  trade  because 
the  loose  trigger  mechanism  proposed  for 
tlie  establisliment  of  additional  quotas — 
or  higher  tariffs — would  mean  that  U.S. 
policy  regarding  Imports  would  become 
permanently  unpredictable  and  that  each 
new  quota  created  will  in  turn  cause  fur- 
ther retaliation. 


Retaliation  oould  be  prevented  only  by 
reducing  tariffs  on  other  goods,  which 
means  tliat  the  industries  that  are  not 
seekhig  protection  may  have  to  suffer  in 
some  measure  for  the  protection  accorded 
to  the  less  efficient  industries:  discrim- 
ination against  tT.S.-owned  companies 
in  Europe  and  Japan  would  Increase 
sharply:  and  the  forces  in  Europe  seek- 
ing greater  discrimination  against  U.S.- 
based  firms  operating  there  would  be 
tremendously  strengthened  by  protec- 
tionist trade  legislation. 

The  genesis  of  the  multiple  regressive 
features  In  the  trade  bill  lies  in  President 
Nixon's  endor^iement  of  mandatory 
quoUs  for  the  entire  textile  Industry 
apart  from  any  Tariff  Commission  find- 
ings of  injury.  By  doing  tills,  the  Presi- 
dent fostered  the  addition  of  a  host  of 
regressive  features  now  contained  in  the 
bill. 

It  was  either  extremely  naive,  or  a 
poor  risk  which  should  never  have  been 
taken,  to  have  insisted  <ipon  textile 
quotas  and  to  have  expected  other  in- 
dustries to  remain  passive.  The  President 
and  his  advisers  were  repeatedly  warned 
that  insistence  upon  textile  quotas  would 
open  the  "Pandora's  box"  to  other  In- 
dustries, some  of  which  have  had  a  bet- 
ter case  than  textiles  for  import  rehef. 
And  ao  this  bill  attempts  to  grant  pre- 
ferred status  to  the  jobs  and  profits,  in 
the  absence  of  any  historic  test  of  in- 
jury, of  a  few  select  Industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  many  other  workers  and 
businessmen,  and  invites  the  creation  of 
a  'Christmas  tree"  of  protectionism  in 
the  other  body,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  their 
earlier  remarks.  The  President  cannot 
escape  his  responsibility  by  shifting  the 
blame  to  the  Congress  and  playing  poli- 
tics on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

The  textile  deal  is  obviously  part  of  a 
southern  strategy  which  was  calculated 
to  win  votes  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Let  me  quote  to  you  from  an  exten- 
sive article.  "What  the  U.S.  Textile  In- 
dustry Really  Needs. '  which  appeared  in 
the  (October  issue  of  Fortune  magazine: 
(In  the  Spring  at  1988)  Roger  UllUken.  an 
ardent  <»ti3erratlve  whose  heavy  ooncrlbu- 
tion4  to  local  Republlctuu  hAve  inspired 
South  Carolina  Domocrata  to  dub  bim 
"Daddy  WarbudcH."  wae  busy  reminding  his 
Republican  Senator.  Strom  Thurmond,  that 
this  was  another  election  year  and  tentlles 
needed  help.  Richard  Nixon  was  irajnpalgnlng 
hard  for  southern  support,  and  on  May  31 
and  June  I.  1966.  he  met  with  several  groups 
of  southern  Republican  leaders  la  Atlanta. 
At  some  of  the  sesslona.  tlM  Southerners 
que.ittoned  Nixon  about  his  views  on  such 
things  OS  Supreme  Court  appointments, 
school  desegregation,  butfzig.  and  textile 
protection.  Thurmond  come  down  for  one  of 
the  June  1  meetings,  and  afterward  he  and 
Nixon  rode  out  to  the  airport  in  Nixon's  car. 
Thunr-ond  was  In  a  poeillon  to  cut  a  good 
de&l.  becau.se  Ronald  Reagan  was  Lhreateolng 
to  capture  a  goodly  number  of  southern  con- 
vention votes,  and  Nixon  badly  needed  Thur- 
mond's  support.  On  that  ride  Nixon  made  It 
plain  that  he  and  Thurmond  oould  easUy 
reach  a  meeting  of  minds.  Tbunnond  saya 
NUon  promised  him  that  the  SouUi  would  b* 
treated  equally  with  other  ports  of  the  coun- 
try— most  notably  on  school  desegregation 
and  voting  rights — and  that  the  southern 
textile  Industry  would  get  help  m  Its  nght  on 
Imports.  Three  weeks  later.  Thurmond  led 


the  South  Carolina  delegation  into  Ute  NUon 
camp.  .  .  Soon  after  that  Nixon  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Thurmond  and  the  textile  leaden 
pledging  In  writing  lUs  support  tor  piotec- 

ttOD. 

The  President  is  stlU  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  this  political  debt  should 
be  paid  by  the  Japanese  and  other  ex- 
porting countries  and  by  the  American 
consumer. 

There  is  no  economic  case  for  textile 
quotas.  Viewed  by  any  measure,  profits, 
sales,  employment  and  production,  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  as  a  whole 
have  wittBtood  import  competition,  have 
shown  substantial  growth,  and  in  many 
instances  have  out-performed  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

The  downturns  of  recent  months  are 
clearly  related  to  the  general  economic 
situation  and  appear  to  be  short-term 
in  nature.  What  Is  surprising  is  that  an 
industry  which  is  so  sensitive  to  general 
economic  conditions  as  the  textile  indus- 
try has  stood  up  so  well  in  recent  months. 
Overall,  imports  have  shown  a  rela- 
tively shallow  penetration  In  this  market. 
8  5  percent  in  1969.  which  is  only  slightly 
above  the  previous  peak  year  of  1966 
when  the  ratio  was  8.2  percent.  For  man- 
made  fibers,  over  which  most  of  the  fuss 
is  being  made  the  imiwrt-consumption 
ratio  aas  at  only  4.5  percent. 

The  textile  and  apparel  indastries  have 
never  demonstrated  a  case  of  overall  In- 
jury. Indeed,  textile  producers  have  never 
even  submitted  a  single  application  for 
relief  under  the  escape  clause  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1968  re- 
vealed a  healthy,  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing Industry  well  able  to  withstand  im- 
port competition.  Yet  the  present  bill 
would  write  into  law  mandatory  quotas 
without  a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of 
Injury. 

Prom  1951  to  1962  textile  producers 
sought  escape  clause  relief  In  17  cases 
on  products  amotmting  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  total  industry  shipments.  Of 
these  cases,  three  were  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant,  two  were  termi- 
nated without  formal  findings,  "no  in- 
jury" was  found  in  six  cases,  and  in  six 
other  ca.ses  the  Tariff  Commission  foimd 
"injury"  and  relief  was  obtained.  Thus 
I  see  no  reason  to  scrap  worthwhile, 
proven  Tariff  Commission  procedures  for 
the  protection  of  not  3  percent,  but  all 
the  products  of  an  entii^  industry.  What 
is  more,  textile  producers  have  been  faced 
with  imports  valued  at  a  far  lower  per- 
centage— 8.5 — of  domestic  consumption 
than  is  set  forth  in  the  very  same  bill  as 
a  criterion  for  relief  of  other  American 
industries — 15  percent. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  he 
does  not  like  ma.idatory  quotas  because 
of  the  risk  of  retaliation  by  other  eoim- 
tries  which  could  affect  our  exports  and 
because  of  the  InBationary  effect  of  quo- 
tas. Certainly  both  of  these  effects  would 
be  present  in  the  case  of  textile  legisla- 
tion. What  could  be  more  important  to 
the  American  consumer  than  the  price 
of  clothing  for  himself  and  his  family 
and  his  hoasehold  furnishings?  Would 
the  President  have  us  t>elieve  that  we  can 
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get  along  with  nonlnflated  prices  for 
shoes  and  inflated  prices  for  wearing  ap- 
parel? 

The  retaliation  involved  in  textiles  is 
staggering,  on  the  order  of  hundreds  of 
mllUons  of  dollars.  I  for  one  have  little 
doubt  that  other  countries  will  choose  to 
exercise  the  rights  that  are  theirs  under 
international  agreements  and  insist  upon 
payment  for  tlieir  economic  loss  due  to 
textile  quotas. 

I  also  suspect  that  the  President's  op- 
position to  quotas  on  shoes  and  oil  before 
they  were  written  Into  the  bill  was  luke- 
warm at  best.  The  President  came  up 
with  a  sensible  program  for  shoes  based 
on  a  thorough  investigation  by  his  own 
task  force,  which  found  no  justification 
for  across-the-board  quotas  on  footwear. 
But  with  his  support  for  textile  quotas 
the  President  has  found  himself  so  com- 
promised that  the  mandatory  shoe  quota 
legislation  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee could  not  be  prevented. 

Oil  quotas  smack  of  sheer  politics.  Al- 
though the  President's  task  force  recom- 
mended a  change  from  the  present  quota 
system  to  a  tariff  system,  the  President 
put  this  plan  on  the  shelf.  The  Presi- 
dent's objection  to  mandatory  quotas  on 
oil  would  appear,  in  this  light,  to  be 
hypocritical. 

Estimates  vary  on  the  cost  of  oil  quotas 
to  the  American  consumer  from  between 
$3  and  $4  billion  a  year.  This  Is  quite  a 
price  for  the  American  consumer  to  be 
paying  for  the  President's  political 
benefit 

Couple  this  with  special  protection  for 
the  glycine  production  of  the  Chattem 
Drug  b  Chemical  Co.,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  for  mink  ranchers  and  the 
debacle  would  seem  almost  complete.  Not 
quite.  To  compensate  the  export  com- 
munity for  the  foreign  retaUatlon  that 
would  follow  from  the  many  protection- 
ist provisions  of  the  bill,  there  are  pro- 
visions for  tax  exemptions  ranging  from 
50  to  100  percent  of  the  total  export- 
related  profits  of  both  U-S.  manufac- 
turers and  their  export  sales  subsidiaries. 
By  the  Treasury  Department's  own  esti- 
mate, annual  exports  would  increase  by 
about  $1  billion  at  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  t600  million — an  extraordinarily 
bad  bargain  compared  to  other  export 
incentives  for  which  expenditures  of  such 
proportions  could  be  used. 

The  textile-oil  cabal  may  have  served 
to  fill  the  Republican  treasury  in  the  re- 
cent election,  but  pandering  to  these  spe- 
cial interests  certainly  does  not  serve  the 
public  or  the  national  interest.  In  short, 
there  has  been  no  overall  injury  found  In 
the  case  of  textiles,  shoes,  or  oil.  Enact- 
ment of  these  measures  will  cost  the 
American  public  billions  of  dollars,  will 
disturb  our  Uiternational  relations,  and 
will  invite  retaliation  on  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  Job-producing 
American  agricultural  and  industrial  ex- 
ports, many  of  which  came  from  Ohio 
and  from  the  Ninth  District  which  I 
represent. 

Olilo  Is  the  fourth  largest  exporter 
among  the  SO  SUtes.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Cleveland  has  estimated 
that  employment  in  1969  in  Ohio's  manu- 
facturing Industries  attribuUble  solely 


to  exports  amounted  to  more  than  54,000 
Jobs. 

No  less  than  38  Ninth  District  manu- 
facturing facilities  employing  more  than 
100  persons  benefited  from  export  sales 
in  1989.  These  38  plants  employed  as 
many  as  30.138  persons  last  year.  Add 
to  this  the  grain  terminals  thriving  on 
export  trade  in  my  district  and  the  ship- 
ping activities  at  the  port  of  Toledo,  and 
you  realize  as  I  do  that  virtually  every 
family  in  the  Ninth  District  benefits 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  an  ex- 
panding world  economy. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  repudiate 
his  political  commitment  to  the  textile 
Industry  and  to  solve  these  problems  In 
accordance  with  established  law.  If  he 
really  wants  to  avoid  inflation  and  re- 
taliation and  the  horrors  of  a  trade  war. 
let  him  demonstrate  the  courage  of  these 
apparent  convictions  and  streak  out  on 
this  legislation  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  President  should  immediately 
adopt  the  rectjmmendations  of  the  task 
force  on  oil,  implement  his  task  force 
recommendations  on  footwear,  withdraw 
his  "reluctant"  support  for  textile  quotas, 
and  Immediately  institute  escape  clause 
proceedings  on  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  In  this  way  that  President 
Nixon  can  demonstrate  that  he  Is  not 
an  economic  neo-lsolationist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  view.  VS.  foreign 
trade  policy  should  be  designed  to  make 
America  more,  not  less,  competitive  and 
to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  multi- 
lateral institutlans  concerned  with  in- 
ternational trade. 

With  respect  to  the  textile  industry  In 
particular,  the  Fortune  magazine  article 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  points  out 
that— 

The  industry's  best  hope  lies  not  In  pro- 
tection but  In  Its  own  extensive  effort  to 
modernize  Its  plant,  develop  new  products, 
and  Improve  Its  merchandising  skills. 

Indeed,  it  Is  this  approach  to  business 
which  is  the  heart  and  the  genius  of  Uie 
American  business  system,  and  to  revert 
to  an  anachronistic  mercantilism  would 
only  insure  the  abandonment  of  our  pre- 
eminent standard  of  Uvlng  among  the 
nations  of  tlie  world. 

To  be  more  competitive  with  growing 
European  and  Japanese  industrial  capa- 
bihties.  we  must  reduce  domestic  Infla- 
tion in  particular,  because  it  has  con- 
tributed— more  than  any  other  single 
factor — to  the  deterioraion  in  our  trade 
balance  by  pricing  us  out  of  competition. 
I  have  sponsored  and  supported  legisla- 
tion, including  standby  controls  enacted 
into  law.  but  which  the  President  has  not 
used,  to  curb  the  rate  of  inflation.  The 
bill  before  us  would,  if  enacted,  literally 
foster  the  Inflation  tliis  Congress  has 
worked  so  vigorously  to  Impede. 

Our  national  economic  hiterest  would 
be  strengthened  if  we  were  to  forth- 
rightly  exercise  our  right  to  retaliate 
against  barriers  imposed  by  our  trading 
partners  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans.  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  on  June  25. 
reported  that  Japan  is  In  clear  violation 
of  her  commitments  imder  the  GATT  in 
mamtaining  quotas  on  98  categories  of 


goods.  Because  of  the  strong  interest  in 
trade  legislation  shown  by  this  Congress, 
the  Japanese  have  already  published  a 
schedule  Indicating  the  elimination  of 
about  half  these  quotas  within  the  next 
few  months.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
a  number  of  the  Members  of  tliis  body. 
Including  myself,  have  actively  encour- 
aged and  supported  the  actions  of  the 
administration  to  insure  against  the 
dumping  of  goods  such  as  television  sets 
into  this  country  in  violation  of  our  stat- 
utes. Retalliation  could  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  against  Japanese  exports 
competing  with  goods  made  here  by 
US.  industries  for  which  findings  of 
Injury  miglit  very  well  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  Tariff  Commission  proce- 
dures. 

To  the  contrary,  however,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  follows  the  example  of  the  very 
policies  of  foreign  countries  which  the 
bill's  authors  critlcire  for  acting  In  vio- 
lation of  the  GATT.  This,  then,  is  legis- 
lation which  I  cannot  support. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  called  on  to  consider  oat  of  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  bills  of 
our  times.  Some  experts  say  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970  will  help  to  revitalize  many 
of  our  Industries  which  are  being  hurt 
by  increased  foreign  imports,  and  some 
say  that  this  bill,  like  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  Act  of  1930.  will  precipitate  a  major 
worldwide  protectlomst  trade  war. 

While  I  personally  have  reservations 
about  HJl.  18970.  I  am  going  to  support 
It.  I  do  this  for  several  reasons.  A  com- 
bination of  increased  productive  capac- 
ity abroad,  the  establishment  of  trade 
areas,  such  as  the  Common  Market, 
which  have  led  to  more  intra-regional 
trade,  and  an  increased  living  standard 
In  this  coimtry  have  all  greatly  affected 
many  U.S.  Industries.  In  particular,  the 
textile  and  footwear  Industries  urgently 
need  assistance  If  they  are  to  remain  vi- 
able industries  In  this  country. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  textile  im- 
ports gained  2.2  percent  In  their  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  increasing  from  6.3 
to  8.5  percent  Employment  in  textile 
and  apparel  industries  has  fallen  3  per- 
cent since  1966.  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy  the  total  number  of  employees 
is  up  10  percent.  Let  me  also  point  out 
at  this  time  that  textile  industry  em- 
ployees are.  unforttmately.  generally  low 
paid  and  semiskilled,  with  high  concen- 
trations of  older  persons,  women,  and 
minority  group  Individuals.  When  these 
people  become  imemployed.  they  en- 
coimter  great  dlfflculty  in  finding  work 
outside  the  textile  Industry. 

With  regard  to  the  footwear  industry. 
Imports  have  increased  from  3.5  percent 
of  the  U.S.  shoe  market  in  1958  to  37.5 
percent  in  1969.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
1970.  imports  accotmted  for  one-third  of 
the  domestic  footwear  consumption. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
are  Jobs.  There  are  2.4  million  texUIe 
workers  In  this  coimtry.  and  230,000 
footwear  workers.  With  unemployment 
rising  at  a  steady  rate,  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  another  few  iiUlllon  added  to  the 
imemployment  rolls.  In  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  there  are  22.000  persons 
imemployed.  In  other  areas  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  unemployment  figure  Is  as  high 
as  10  percent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  it 
Is  justiliable  to  protect  U.S.  commerce 
from  unreasonable  import  practices  or 
other  policies  which  di-scnminate  against 
U.S.  trade.  We  cannot  alone  accept  all 
surplus  production  stemming  from  in- 
creased productivity  abroad.  U.S.  duties 
are  now  at  the  lowest  average  level  of 
any  major  industrialized  country. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  in  no  way 
am  I  advocating  a  permanent  protection- 
ist policy.  1  am  a  firm  supporter  of  free 
trade.  The  Trade  Act  of  1970  !.■!  designed 
to  be  a  temporary  measure,  one  which 
will  give  some  of  our  failing  industries 
time  to  revitalize  and  improve  their 
competitive  abilities.  The  bill  is  not 
meant  as  a  "free  carry"  for  these  indus- 
tries. If  I  see  that  this  Is  what  happens, 
1  wUl  be  Uie  first  to  object  and  I  will 
move  to  repeal  this  Act. 

1  would  at  this  time  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  two  other  sections  of  this  bill. 
Under  title  I,  industries  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  quotas  or  tariffs 
whenever  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  imports  are  "contributing  substan- 
tially" to  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  that  industry,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  to  do  so  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  feature  will  not  be 
made  a  strong  lobbying  point,  whereby, 
one  by  one.  evei-y  major  industry,  wheth- 
er it  needs  assistance  or  not.  will  try  to 
be  included.  I  urge  the  President  to  use 
this  measure  with  discretion,  for  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  completely 
envelope  the  country  with  a  protective 
shield. 

Let  me  also  express  my  opposition  to 
that  section  of  title  I  which  prohibits 
the  President  from  changing  the  present 
system  regulating  oil  imports  from 
quotas  to  tariffs,  as  his  own  Ta.sk  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control  recommended.  For 
those  of  us  in  New  England  especially, 
this  guarantees  continued  high  prices  of 
petroleum.  Currently  the  consumer  is 
paying  $5  billion  annually  due  to  oil 
quotas,  and  It  U  estimated  that  the  cost 
might  rise  to  $8.4  billion  by  1980.  This 
is  discriminatory  and  unjust,  and  I  truly 
hope  that  this  section  will  be  dropped 
from  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  temporary  measures  to  allow 
some  of  our  failing  Industries  to  levltal- 
Ize  themselves.  It  is  in  this  Ught  that  I 
will  support  the  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
persuasive  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
textile  Industry  as  to  the  industry's  In- 
terest in  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 1  can  well 
understand  the  desire  of  the  industry  to 
obtain  some  measure  of  relief  against  re- 
cent Increases  in  textile  Imports  from 
abroad.  And,  certainly,  all  of  us  sympa- 
thize with  the  desire  of  the  textile  unions 
to  protect  the  Job  security  of  their  mem- 
bers. In  fact,  it  was  my  concern  for  the 
interests  of  these  employees  that  led  me 
earlier  this  year  to  cosponsor  the  original 
trade  bill. 

But  Mr.  Cliairman.  we  do  not  have  the 
original  trade  bill  tiefore  us.  We  have  in- 
stead a  bill  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
rather  limited  area  of  textiles  and  foot- 
wear. We  have,  in  effect,  a  bill  that  would 


make  it  possible  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  tiis  discretion  to  change 
the  entire  concept  of  our  trade  policy 
from  a  multilateral  to  a  bilateral  system. 
I  am  informed  that  this  situation  could 
arise  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  given  discretion  where  he  deems 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  to  abate  quotas  set  for  textiles, 
footwear  or  other  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  not  exercise 
too  much  imagination  to  envision  the 
results  which  could  ari.se  from  such  a 
broad  grant  of  authority  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  country  A  is  diisatls- 
fied  with  the  quota  estabashed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  importation  of 
shoes  from  that  country  and  chooses  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
that  a  leasehold  on  one  of  our  overseas 
bases  located  In  that  country  is  about  to 
expire.  Would  not  the  question  then  arise 
as  a  point  of  national  security  as  to 
whether  it  woiild  be  well  to  continue  the 
shoe  quota  for  country  A  or,  perhaps. 
increa,se  the  quota?  In  short,  would  we 
not  in  effect  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  mortgaging  our  trade  policy  to 
our  defense  policy  and.  in  particular,  to 
the  Pentagon's  conception  of  what  it 
needs   abraad   in   the   way   of   overseas 


Quite  aside  from  the  potential  effect 
on  our  overall  trade  policy  which  this 
bin  would  have,  there  is  another  and 
immediate  reason  why  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
my  constituency.  I  have  in  mind  the  lan- 
guoge  which  removes  from  the  President 
the  power  to  shift  the  present  oil  import 
quota  system  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  original  bill 
which  I  co-sponsored  had  no  such  lan- 
guage in  It.  This  language  was  added  on 
the  committee  level  without  benefit  of 
hearings.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
present  levels  the  oil  quota  system  im- 
poses a  penalty  of  $5  to  »7  billion  a  year 
upon  the  residenLs  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. This  penalty  is  paid  in  the  form 
of  higher  reuil  prices  for  domestic  fuels, 
gasoline  and  other  oil  products.  Obvious- 
ly, we  cannot  at  this  juncture  guarantee 
that  a  .system  of  tariffs  on  oil  imports 
would  ease  the  burden  which  we  In  the 
East  now  pay  by  virtue  of  the  import 
quota  system.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
possibility  certainly  exists  that  measur- 
able relief  from  the  quota  system  could 
be  rendered  if  the  President  and  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  at  some  future  date  saw 
fit  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  there  is  yet  another 
reason  for  the  House  to  draw  back  from 
this  trade  bill.  As  we  prepare  to  vote  we 
do  not  have  before  us  a  clear  view  of  the 
admini.stration's  position.  We  hear  on 
one  hand  that  the  bill  Is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  but  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  State.  What 
we  should  have  tefore  us  and  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  have  is  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  this  bill.  The 
President  is  the  only  person  who  can 
speak  for  ell  the  people  and  who  can  lay 
before  this  House  that  position  which  la 
in  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  President's  fail- 
ure to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Admm- 


istration  on  this  bill  leaves  each  of  us 
in  the  position  of  having  to  judge  for 
ourselves  as  to  what  is  the  best  interests 
of  oiu-  respective  constituencies  and  in 
the  best  mterest  of  the  Nation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  intcresLs  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  national  interest  alike 
require  me  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan 
th's  bill  mu-st  be  passed.  It  holds  the  key 
f3  the  future  development — or  the  ulti- 
mate Iiqmdation — of  some  of  our  most 
basic  job-producing  Industries. 

For  some  35  years,  the  United  Slates 
has  been  the  world  leader  in  encourag- 
ing free  reciprocal  trade.  We  have  low- 
ered our  tariffs,  we  have  helped  under- 
developed countries  build  manufactminn 
industries.  We  liave  freely  opened  cur 
markets  to  their  goods. 

Free  trade  and  reciprocal  trade  are 
high  Ideals  and  laudatory  goals.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  ideal  has  never  been 
converted  into  a  reality.  As  we  liave 
opened  our  markets  to  other  countries, 
they  have  carefully  sheltered  their  own 
domestic  Industries  and  felt  free  to  ship 
as  man.v  goods  as  possible  into  the  United 
Slates. 

There  is  no  industry  where  this  is  more 
apparent  than  in  textiles.  Today,  with 
the  exception  of  some  very  low  tariffs  on 
some  items,  we  have  a  completely  open 
market  for  man-made  8ber  and  wool 
textiles.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen  textile 
imports  quadruple  in  the  past  decade. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  United  Stales 
has  not  had  a  trade  surplus  in  textiles 
since  1957.  Since  then,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  staggering  trade  gap  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion. It  can  hardly  be  said  there  Is  any 
element  of  reciprocity  or  free  trade  in 
textile  trade. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
heard  anguished  cries  from  the  "free 
traders"  that  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  will 
reverse  our  35-year-old  trade  policies 
and  result  in  all  sorts  of  dire  conse- 
quences for  our  country.  True,  the  Trade 
Act  will  change  our  trade  policies.  It  will 
improve  them.  The  fact  they  are  35  years 
old  means  that  It  is  high  time  we  took 
a  hard  look  at  them  to  see  if  they  are 
serving  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  American  working- 
man. 

The  texlUe-apparel-footwear  section  of 
this  bill  gives  the  President  broad  dis- 
cretion to  negotiate  agreements  which 
will  safeguard  the  future  growth  of 
three  of  our  most  basic  industries.  This 
bin  is  essential  to  withstand  the  pro- 
jected flood  of  imports  In  the  next  5 
years. 

In  these  three  industries  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  payroll  of  more  than  2 '2 
million  people  and  another  million  who 
supply  materials  and  services. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  our  tex- 
tile payroll  is  the  economic  backbone  of 
many  communities.  Some  23.000  people 
are  employed  directly  in  textile  manu- 
facturing, another  4.000  are  employed  in 
tlie  garment  industry.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  textile-apparel 
payroll  is  that  it  provides  Jobs  at  all 
levels  of  skill  and  to  a  large  percentage 
of  women. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  Ls  designed  to 
help  preserve  this  payroll  and  permit  it 
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to  expand  as  our  market  for  textiles  and 
apparel  expands.  At  the  present  time,  the 
bulk  of  the  expansion  of  our  market  is 
going  to  imports. 

It  is  estimated  that  textile  sales  in 
1970  will  be  about  the  same  level  as  last 
year,  yet  Imports  durics  Che  first  9 
months  of  this  year  are  19  percent  higher 
than  they  were  during  the  comparable 
period  of  1969.  In  the  ares  of  man-made 
fiber  textiles.  Imports  are  nmning  47  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year  at  this  time. 

This  conthiuing  relentless  rise  in  im- 
ports is  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  our  domes- 
tic industry.  Rhode  Island  has  lost  at»ut 
2,000  textile-apparel  jobs,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  nationally  textile 
and  apparel  employment  is  down  IDO.OOO 
from  last  year.  Admittedly,  the  entire 
economy  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  downturn, 
but  textile  employment  has  been  drop- 
ping longer  and  more  rapidly  than  em- 
ployment overall.  It  also  Is  dropping  at  a 
rate  much  sharper  than  the  decline  In 
textile  and  apparel  sales.  The  bulk  of 
this  sharp  drop  in  employment,  there- 
fore, must  be  attributed  directly  to  im- 
ports. Why  should  we  allow  our  own 
people  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  so  that 
foreign  manufacturers,  who  pay  wages 
of  11  cents  to  45  cents  an  hour,  can  rake 
in  the  profits? 

Domestic  consumption  of  textile  prod- 
ucts has  soared  in  the  past  decade.  Right 
now  Jobs  should  be  Increasing  steadily. 
There  should  be  many  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  in  American  textile  mills  this  year; 
Instead  Jobs  are  being  lost.  The  new 
jotis — and  some  of  the  old  ones  too — are 
going  to  foreign  workers  In  foreign  mills. 
Some  studies  estimate  that  impxirts  have 
taken  away  250,000  jobs  that  otlierwlse 
would  have  been  created  in  American 
firms  for  An.erican  workers.  There  would 
not  be  so  m  aiy  men  standing  idle  today 
on  American  streetcorners  If  the  import 
limitations,  which  I  and  other  members 
of  the  informal  House  Textile  Coromlttee 
have  long  favored,  had  been  in  effect. 

AlUiougb  not  as  dramatic  as  a  plant 
closing,  but  almost  as  devastating  to  a 
community's  economy  Is  the  short  work- 
week. Imports  are  forcing  many  textile 
mills  to  cut  back  on  the  hours  and  days 
of  operations,  thus  whittling  away  the 
take-home  pay  of  the  country's  textile 
employees. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  say  the 
problem  of  the  textile  Industry  can  be 
solved  by  adjustment  as.sistance,  the 
Federal  aid  program  imder  which  em- 
ployees of  Import-injured  companies  or 
industries  can  be  retrained  to  go  into 
other  Jobs.  Adjustment  assistance  may 
work  In  certain  isolated  cases,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  answer  In  an  Industry 
which  has  such  a  large  labor  force  as 
does  textiles. 

The  cost  In  terms  of  dollars  would  be 
staggering,  but  the  cost  in  human  terms 
would  be  even  greater.  Most  textile  mills 
are  located  in  small  cities  and  towns.  The 
textile  workers  and  their  families  have 
lived  there  for  generations.  They  like 
their  homes  and  would  like  to  stay  there. 
Many  of  them  are  not  mobile  and  can- 
not move  to  another  town  to  be  re- 
trained. 

Shall  we  ask  our  workers  to  be  re- 
trained and  to  move  to  another  town  In 


order  to  fatten  the  economy  of  Japan, 
which  since  World  War  U  has  risen  to 
the  second  wealthiest  nation  In  the  free 
world?  Shall  we  ask  these  people  to  leave 
their  friends  behind  and  go  seek  another 
Job  because  somebody  in  Washington 
thinks  this  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Instead,  let  us  put  reasonable  controls 
on  the  fiood  of  low-wage  textile  imports 
pouring  into  this  country,  so  our  domestic 
workers  can  share  in  the  future  growth 
of  this  basic  and  essential  industry.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  will  give  a 
long  overdue  break  to  our  American  tex- 
tile workers. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation which  is  before  the  House  today 
because  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
for  many  years  over  the  effect  of  imports 
on  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  to- 
day will  cause  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  immediately  begin  discussions  on  the 
issue  of  orderly  international  marketing. 
I  am  not  against  using  as  a  cutting  edge 
this  bill  which  emphasi2ed  leather  and 
textiles.  I  am  astonishod.  however,  to  see 
that  the  tie  fabric  Industry  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  Is  before  the 
House.  I  urge  vehemently  that  this  In- 
dustry be  given  the  same  consideration 
as  the  rest  of  the  textile  Industry  be- 
cause the  tie  fabric  Industry  faces  a 
crisis. 

Over  the  period  from  1967  to  1969.  Im- 
ports In  tie  fabrics  increased  by  300  per- 
cent By  1969  these  imports  represented 
40  percent  of  the  tie  fabrics  being  used 
in  America.  In  1970,  we  estimate  that  It 
has  already  climbed  to  50  percent.  In 
those  same  5  years,  14  manufacturers 
went  out  of  bu.siness.  And  although  the 
American  tie  fabric  Industry  Is  commit- 
ted to  a  capital  expansion  program  to- 
taling $20  million  over  the  next  2  years, 
its  productive  capacity  today  Is  Idled  to 
a  current  level  of  only  30  percent.  This 
is  clearly  a  tragic  situation. 

The  basic  materials  of  the  Imported 
tie  fabrics  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
domestic  materials.  But  the  use  of  cheap 
labor  abroad  is  threatening  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  American  worker  In  the  tic 
fabric  Industry  where  70  percent  of  the 
cost  comes  from  labor. 

It  has  been  claimed  tliat  the  tie  fabric 
Imports  are  necessary  to  Insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  tie  fabric  material  to 
meet  domestic  demands.  This  Is  not  true. 
There  is  more  tlmn  enough  tie  fabric  ma- 
terial produced  domestically  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
effect  of  these  imports  has  been  tragic. 
And  that  same  tragedy  Is  spread  across 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York 
where  the  plants  that  produce  the  tie 
fabrics  are  located. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Justice  demands 
that  we  give  the  same  equitable  treat- 
ment to  the  tie  fabric  industry  which  we 
are  proposing  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
textile  Industries.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  tie  fabric  industry  from 
this  bill  wUl  be  corrected. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  cost  in  the  tie 
fabric  Industry  Is  labor. 

Estimate  that  In  |)eriod  1967-«»  Im- 
port of  tie  fabric  increased  by  300  per- 


cent. Represented  40  percent  of  total  U.S. 
tie  fabrics  in  1969.  Estimate  SO  percent 
in  1970.  Fourteen  tie  manufacturers 
went  out  of  business  in  past  5  years. 

American  tie  fabric  industry  is  com- 
mitted to  expansion  totalling  $20  mil- 
lion over  next  2  years.  Productive  ca- 
pacity is  today  idled  to  a  current  level 
of  30  percent. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  tie  fabric 
imports  are  necessary  to  insure  adequate 
supply  of  tie  fabric  material  to  meet 
domestic  demands.  This  Is  not  true.  The 
domestic  materials  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  imported  materials.  The  tremen- 
dous cost  difference  comes  in  the  price 
of  labor.  There  is  more  than  enough  tie 
fabric  material  produced  domestically  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Industry. 

The  reduction  in  Ue  fabric  industrial 
work  in  America  has  caused  a  great 
burden  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey. 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  where  these 
plants  are  principally  located. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  is  giving  con- 
sideration to  HJl.  18970,  although  I  am 
concerned  with  the  lateness  of  the  date. 
This  is  very  important  legislation  and 
action  on  it  should  be  completed  before 
the  final  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  in- 
troduced legislation  time  and  again  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  needed  action  to 
Insure  more  equitable  consideration  for 
America's  industries  and  American  work- 
ingmen  in  International  trade  negotia- 
tions. They  are  confronted  with  a  rapidly 
worsening  picture  of  foreign  competition. 
Producers  of  chemical  fibers,  of  cotton, 
of  wool,  and  America's  textile  industry' 
generally,  are  approaching  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. Yet  they  have  not  received  adequate 
support  from  American  negotiators  who 
should  know  that  these  industries  arc 
national  assets  far  too  valuable  for  their 
interests  to  be  neglected  or  for  them  to 
be  traded  off  to  foreign  producers  In  the 
name  of  free  trade.  Only  American  in- 
genuity has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
stirvlve  thus  far.  They  have  been  plagued 
for  years  by  low  wage  imports  which  are 
pouring  Into  the  United  SUtes  at  con- 
stantly growing  rates.  Oovemment  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
countries  in  exercising  reasonable  re- 
straints on  their  shipments  to  America 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been 
Ignored.  Without  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
18970,  these  industries  face  a  very  un- 
certain future.  Some  workable  way  roust 
be  found  to  limit  the  Inflow.  The  Con- 
gress has  waited  and  waited  and  waited 
and  nothing  has  been  done. 

Now  we  must  accept  our  responsibility 
to  take  action. 

We  have  before  us  a  measure  which 
calls  for  reasonable  restraints  on  imports 
so  that  foreign  producers  and  domestic 
Industries  alike  may  have  equitable  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  aimed  at 
no  particular  nation.  It  does  not  require 
that  Imports  l>e  shut  off  or  that  fixed 
limits  be  imposed. 

The  legislation  places  emphasis  on  en- 
couraging negotiated  agreements,  l>y  not 
imposing  specific  limitations  oo  those 
nations  that  enter  bito  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  Present  agreements 
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and  any  negotiated  before  or  after  the 
bUl  is  enacted  will  be  honored. 

Only  those  countries  which  refuse  to 
iiegotlat£  agreements  would  be  subject 
to  specific  limitations.  Tliese  limitations 
would  be  set,  by  category,  during  1970 
to  equal  the  average  amounts  of  textiles, 
apparel,  and  footwear  that  entered  the 
United  States  in  1967-68:  after  1970,  the 
liermissible  level  of  imports  would  be  ad- 
justed up  or  down  armually  to  reflect 
increases  or  decreases  in  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

The  bill  also  includes  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  which  would  make  it 
easier  for  other  injured  Industries  and 
employees  to  achieve  more  effective  relief 
than  now  available.  It  provides  a  frame- 
work for  a  long-range  solution  of  the 
years-old  import  problem  of  textile,  ap- 
parel, and  footwear  industries,  as  well  as 
the  deteriorating  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 
By  leading  to  more  evenly  dLstributed  in- 
ternational commerce,  its  effects  would 
accrue  to  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
all  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  but 
strongly  urge  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  accorded  this  legislation  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
in  the  House  who  believes  American  in- 
dustry is  threatened  and,  in  some  cases, 
already  severely  hurt  by  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  foreign  products  flowing  into  oitr 
domestic  markets.  The  sitiiation  has 
reached  a  critical  stage  where  positive 
action  must  be  taken  to  pull  those  in- 
dustries already  severely  crippled  back 
from  the  brink  of  disaster  and.  at  the 
same  time,  protect  those  bcmg  threat- 
ened by  uncontrolled  imports. 

I  support  HB,.  18970.  but  I  do  so  with 
certain  reluctance.  While  I  agree  with 
the  main  thrust  of  the  legislation.  I  do 
not  believe  it  goes  far  enough  in  protect- 
ing American  industries.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  gag  rule  imposed  on  the 
House  by  the  Rules  Committee,  we  arc 
compelled  to  accept  or  reject  the  bill  as 
it  stands  with  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments.  Z  am  gravely  concerned 
about  the  textile  and  leather  ijidustries. 
I  am  concerned  about  a  lot  of  others,  too, 
including  steel ,  glass,  heavy  electrical 
equipment  and  machinery. 

I  am  aware  of  the  controversy  over 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  am  aware  there 
are  colleagues  here  who  feel  tlie  passage 
of  H.R.  18970  wm  ignite  a  trade  war. 
Foreign  nations,  they  fear,  will  retaliate 
against  any  mandated  quotas  and,  in  the 
end,  American  industry  will  be  the  wor^e 
off  for  it, 

1  respect  their  opinions  though  I  do 
not  sliare  them.  I  do.  however,  share 
their  fears  over  what  is  in  store  for 
American  industry.  We  have  been  in  a 
trade  war  for  the  past  decade,  and  we 
have  been  the  target  of  economic  guns 
from  abroad.  They  have  bombarded 
practically  every  segment  of  American 
industry.  The  leather  and  textile  indus- 
tries are  just  two  examples  of  how  badly 
.some  of  our  industries  have  been  riddled 
by  their  barrage. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  not  have  to  wait 
so  long  in  the  future  to  protect  other  in- 
dustries. I  hope  HJl.  18970  will  open  tlie 
door  for  legislation  which  will  protect 
steel,  glass,  and  the  heavy  machinery  in- 


dustries before  they,  too,  are  reeling 
under  the  battering  of  foreign  competi- 
tors able  to  undersell  us  through  a  com- 
bination of  modem  technology  and 
eqmpment,  governmental  subsidies  and 
low  labor  costs. 

The  whole  import  problem  reminds  me 
of  an  iceberg.  What  H.R.  18970  does  is 
relate  to  the  small  section  of  the  icelwrg 
which  shows  above  the  murky  waters  of 
foreign  trade.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
danger  threatening  shoes  and  textiles 
and  it  seeks  to  avoid  that  danger.  But  the 
real  threat  from  any  iceberg  comes  from 
that  section,  the  greatest  portion  of  an 
iceberg,  which  is  hidden  below  the  water- 
line.  It  is  here  where  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  It  is  here  where  the  threat  to  steel, 
electrical  transmission  equipment  and 
heavy  machinery  lurks,  deadly  and  un- 
detected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  that  iceberg  and  what  is  beneath 
the  waterline.  I  am  convinced  It  hides  a 
terrible  threat  to  our  steel  industry  which 
provides  the  bread  and  butter  for  my 
20th  Congressional  District  in  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Steel  provides  jobs  for  more  than  500,- 
000  people  in  mills  and  oOces.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
throughout  the  Nation  who  depend  on 
steel  products  for  employment. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  feel 
steel  already  Is  protected  by  voluntary 
arrangements  with  certain  foreign  pro- 
ducers. I  urge  you  to  read  a^ain  the  docu- 
ments of  this  an-angement  negotiated  by 
our  State  Department.  There  are  no  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  agreements  or 
commitments.  There  are  just  letters  of 
intent  from  certain  manufacturers  to  an 
arm  of  our  Government.  There  is  no  real 
protection — ^just  weak  promises. 

Whatever  protection  you  may  find  in 
those  letters  is  not  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
foreign  manufacturer  who  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  letter.  It  is  tlie  foreign  manufacturer 
who  decides  the  degree  of  protection 
given  our  steel  industry.  The  economic 
health  of  this  Nation's  most  vital  smgle 
industry  depends  on  the  whim  and  fancy 
of  a  foreign  competitor.  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago  the  United  States  was  the 
greatest  exporter  of  steel  in  the  world. 
Today  we  are  the  greatest  Importer. 

In  Its  latest  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reported 
U.S.  exports,  which  have  been  declining 
since  May,  totaled  398,000  tons  in  Sep- 
tember. This  figure  Is  169,000  tons  less 
than  the  August  exports  and  519,000  tons 
below  the  total  for  May. 

In  the  face  of  this  gloomy  report,  steel 
mill  product  imports  for  the  month  of 
September  hit  a  1970  peak  of  1,277,000 
tons. 

A  9-month  comparison  of  imports  ver- 
sus exports  for  1970  finds  the  United 
States  running  belUnd  In  dollar  value  by 
approximately  $500  million.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers sent  8.989  million  tons  of  steel 
products  here  with  a  value  of  $1,345  bil- 
lion. We  exported  6.019  million  tons  val- 
ued at  $842  million. 

The  largest  single  import  product  in 
September  was  cold  rolled  sheet  steel. 
Nearly  281,000  toris  of  it  came  Into  the 
country.  Cold  and  hot  rolled  sheet  steel. 


along  with  pipe,  are  vital  items  to  the 
steelmaking  facility  of  my  20th  District. 
Yet,  these  three  products  accounted  for 
approximately  half  of  September's  im- 
port total. 

Purthei-more,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  foreign  manufacturers, 
pailicularly  Japan,  are  taking  dead  aim 
on  our  specialty  steel  market,  despite  the 
fact  the  voluntary  control  arrangement 
stipulated  they  would  try  not  to  change 
the  product  mix  of  Japanese  Imports  too 
greatly.  Figures  belie  the  promise. 

In  1969,  the  first  year  of  the  volimtary 
agreement,  Japan  shipped  86,235  net 
tons  of  stainless  steel  to  the  United 
States.  3.000  tons  more  than  what  she 
shipped  in  1968  when  the  loud  cry  for 
quotas  rang  out  in  Congress.  Japan  now 
lifls  20  percent  of  o\ir  stainless  steel  mar- 
ket. In  just  13  short  years  steel  imporu 
have  grown  from  1.1  million  net  tons  in 

1957  to  14  mUlion  tons  in  1969.  The  1909 
flgiire.  of  course,  is  below  the  record  high 
total  of  18  million  tons  for  1968. 

The  trend  in  imports  is  alarming. 
Alarming  enough  to  have  the  State  De- 
partment step  in  2  years  ago  and  nego- 
tiate the  voluntary  steel  arrangement 
i-ather  than  risk  Congress  mandating 
quotas.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  Japan, 
after  18  fruitless  months  of  talks  on  the 
textile  problem  suddenly  decided  to  take 
another  look  at  the  proposition  when  the 
present  trade  bill  cleared  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  problem  of 
steel  imports  and  voluntary  controls.  The 
so-called  voluntary  agreement  with 
Japan  and  European  coimtries  expires 
at  the  end  of  1971.  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  leaders  in  both  manage- 
ment and  labor,  have  sounded  ominous 
warnings  about  what  may  happen  if 
there  is  not  a  continuation  and  a 
strengthening  of  that  agreement.  If  the 
arrangement  Is  continued  under  its  pres- 
ent status  with  the  same  graduated  in- 
creases in  quotas  now  allowed,  foreign 
imports  by  1975  will  total  more  than  the 
record  high  of  18  million  tons  reached 
in  1968. 

Past  history  has  shown  imports  of  steel 
spurt  ahead  when  the  Nation  encounters 
a  labor  dispute  in  the  industry.  And, 
when  the  dispute  is  settled,  the  impoit 
total  does  not  recede  but  maintains  its 
new  level.  There  are  numerous  repoi'ts 
the  Nation  faces  trouble  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry next  siimmer,  and  I  have  a  gnaw- 
ing fear  foreign  producers  will  stall  on 
any  volimtary  control  extension  until 
they  know  what  the  labor  picture  will  be 
in  the  steel  industry.  If  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage, they  will  ship  steel  into  this 
country  in  any  quantity,  no  matter  what 
the  voluntai'y  arrangement  may  provide. 
Our  industry  will  be  subjected  to  an  as- 
sault the  Uke  of  which  it  has  not  seen 
since  1959  when  imports,  stimulated  by  a 
116-day  strike,  more  than  doubled  the 

1958  total,  going  from  1.7  mUlion  tons  to 
4.3  million  tons. 

Mr.  Clieirman,  the  steel  industry  and 
the  steelworker  face  a  competent  and 
dangerous  adversary  in  their  foreign 
counterparts,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt 
by  every  American  industry  and  worker 
utilizing  domestic  steel  products. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  18970,  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970,  and  I  will  continue  to 
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seek  enlargement  of  its  protective  um- 
brella to  cover  other  American  Industrte* 
threatened  with  destruction  by  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  support  for  the  trade 
bill  before  us.  I  congratulate  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  his  pa- 
tience in  the  long  preparation  of  this 
legislation  and  for  bringing  to  the  floor 
B  blU  which  has  achieved  the  difficult 
task  of  bringing  so  many  diverse  ele- 
ments imder  one  bill. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  controversial  bill  that 
when  enacted  will  have  a  profoimd  effect 
upon  this  Nation  and  the  world  family 
of  nations. 

In  a  sense,  I  would  have  preferred  that 
our  Nation's  economy  be  in  such  a  state 
that  a  bill  of  this  kind  was  not  needed. 

Historically,  I  have  always  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade.  Yet  I  do  not  beUeve 
my  endorsement  of  this  bill  at  this  time 
is  support  of  protectionism.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  issue  of  basic  economic  sur- 
vival facing  us  today. 

No  one  knows  better  than  those  of  us 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  and  com- 
petitive trade  between  nations.  But  it  is 
a  time  for  us  to  be  realistic  as  to  the 
needs  of  our  people,  the  prospects  of  our 
businessmen,  and  the  precarious  state  of 
the  Nation's  working  force.  Other  na- 
tions, because  of  their  ability  to  produce 
goods  more  cheaply,  have  driven  many  of 
our  industries  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Unless  we  act  quickly  and  positively 
many  of  our  industries  here  in  the  United 
States  will  be  pushed  off  the  edge.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  effect  of  a 
plant's  closing  is  monumental  to  a  com- 
mimity  in  so  many  basic  ways.  It  is  not 
only  the  entrepreneur  who  suffers:  it  is 
the  workman,  his  children  and  his  fam- 
ily: the  people  from  whom  he  purchases 
his  products  and  those  businesses  which 
sell  to  the  retail  markets.  One  single 
closing  leads  to  many  separate  personal 
disasters.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have 
seen  not  Isolated  business  reverses  but 
hundreds  of  companies  faced  with  a 
diminution  of  profits  because  of  the  com- 
petition from  abroad,  or  even  worse,  the 
inability  to  remain  competitive  in  today's 
market. 

The  plight  of  industry  in  America  to- 
day, as  well  as  the  labor  force,  is  des- 
perate enough  because  of  internal  pres- 
sures. To  let  international  trading  force 
a  further  deterioration  of  that  situation 
would  be  a  travesty. 

Now  we  are  tallring  about  a  bill  that 
Is  highly  complex  and  greatly  variated. 
Pi'obably  none  of  us  is  completely  happy 
with  the  whole  bill.  We  each  have  our 
special  areas  of  Interest  and  particular 
knowledge  where  we  may  disagree  with 
the  quotas,  the  figures,  or  perhaps  even 
the  iissessment  of  the  industry's  position 
in  the  world  market  today.  Nevertheless, 
as  a  whole,  this  bill  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  working  force.  It  will  save  jobs. 
And  it  Is  not  as  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  other  nations  as  one  might  be  led  to 
believe  from  publLshed  accoimts. 

Let  us  stress  briefly  three  specific 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserve. 

In  thi^bill.  the  President  will  receive 
an  extension  of  bis  authority  to  enter 


into  foreign  trade  agreements  through 
June  30,  1973.  And  the  bill  will  grant 
the  President  new  authority  to  reduce 
duties  if  he  desires. 

This  authority,  incidentally,  authorizes 
him  to  reduce  duties  not  below  existing 
levels  but  what  the  duties  will  be  on 
January  1,  1972.  when  the  final  stage  of 
the  Kennedy  reductions  go  into  effect. 

The  bill  further  will  amend  the  tariff 
adjustment  and  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  It  also  provides  temporary  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  selected  textiles  and 
footwear,  along  with  authority  to  nego- 
tiate international  agreements  to  insure 
nondisruptlve  marketing  of  imported 
textiles  and  footwear.  Those  last  two 
points  were  specifically  asked  for  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  particularly  ad- 
justment of  the  1962  act  which  was 
drawn,  we  now  know,  too  rigidly. 

Tlic  bill,  to  a  degree  misunderstood  by 
those  who  have  not  actively  participated 
in  the  hearings  and  preparation  of  the 
legislation,  provides  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  new  tools  in  which  to 
cope  with  a  changing  worldwide  eco- 
nomic situation.  It  provides  the  President 
latitude  to  respond  to  new  situations  and 
to  ease  inequities  that  might  become 
apparent  later. 

Though  this  bill  is  not  drawn  exactly 
as  the  President  had  asked,  it  allows  him 
the  ability  to  do  what  he  said  he  wanted 
to  do  when  he  asked  for  the  legislation. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  consumer 
prices  will  jump  slightly  as  a  restilt  of 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  if  that  is  true  or  not.  But  the 
consumer  is  no  isolated  group.  We  are 
all  coiisumers.  And  if  a  consumer  would 
see  his  job  lost  because  his  company  can 
no  longer  compete  equally,  if  his  taxes 
must  rise  to  offset  increased  national 
imemployment,  he  is  hurt  as  badly — or 
worse — than  he  will  be  by  a  possible  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  foreign  products. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  very  little  choice 
left.  We  face  the  possibility  of  massive 
unemployment  if  we  do  not  act. 

In  almost  every  industry  we  investi- 
gate, there  are  ominous  trouble  signs.  In 
my  own  city,  the  garment  indiistry,  the 
entire  textile  indiistry,  the  shoe  Industry, 
the  handbag  manufacturers,  and  numer- 
ous other  fields  are  suffering  serious 
depressions.  We  cannot  sit  by  and  watch 
those  Industries  employing  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  wither  away  and  disap- 
pear forever. 

The  compelling  reason  for  otir  com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  bill  and  the 
reason  it  Is  here  before  you  today  is  that 
after  all  the  arguments  are  over,  after 
each  provision  has  been  examined,  the 
basic  fact  remains  that  our  Nation  today 
needs  the  protection  for  its  businesses 
and  its  workingmen  that  this  bill  will 
provide.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not 
pass  this  legislation  and  forget  about 
our  tariff  problems.  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
continue  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
serious  problems  we  have  today.  If  a 
point  is  reached  where  these  quotas  can 
be  rolled  back,  even  if  it  is  only  in  small 
amoimts  at  first,  then  that  should  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  as  we  sit  here  today  and  look  at 
om'  present  economic  position,  we  have 


no  alternative  but  to  pass  this  bill  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing earUer  today  listened  Intently  to  the 
words  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ^Mr. 
Byrnes',  I  am  completely  convinced  as 
to  the  "rlghtness"  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  that  only  sound 
legislation  be  passed  by  this  body  and  it 
is  only  proper  that  we  question  the  wis- 
dom of  any  bill  which  might  jeopardize 
or  impair  our  system  of  ti^de  in  the  long- 
nm.  I  carefully  examined  my  own  mo- 
tivations, questioning  whether  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  bill  had  been  adjudged  by 
me  to  be  good  because  of  the  textile  area 
I  represent  and  the  hardship  which  I 
have  seen,  and  presently  see,  being  in- 
flicted upon  this  giant  industry.  The  elo- 
quent speech  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  documented  as  It  was. 
reassures  me  of  the  definite  need  for  this 
legislation  on  a  national  basis. 

This,  together  with  my  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  plight  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry in  my  district,  permits  me  to  say 
in  good  conscience  and  with  complete 
sincerity  that  this  is  a  good  bill,  one  that 
is  desperately  needed  and  in  the  very  best 
interest  of  the  entire  country  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1930  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  over  the 
objections  of  a  wide  segment  of  the 
American  public.  The  Congress  was 
warned  that  such  shortsighted  protec- 
tionism would  lead  to  foreign  retalia- 
tion, a  sharp  drop  in  U.S.  exports,  injury 
to  American  consumers,  and  loss  of  jobs. 
The  Congress  ignored  this  warning,  and 
the  result  of  its  action  is  well  known: 
the  American  depression  deepened  and 
spread  worldwide,  contributing  at  least 
partially  to  the  fall  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Under  American  leadership,  interna- 
tional trade  has  been  substantially  re- 
Ueved  of  the  ortiflcial  restraints  of  the 
I930's.  Since  World  War  n  we  have 
adopted  and  practiced  a  policy  of  free 
trade,  and  In  those  25  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  longest  period  of  sustained 
Income  growth  in  history. 

Now,  40  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  the  91st  Congress 
is  faced  with  another  trade  bill  with  an 
equally  protectionist  Intent.  And  again, 
we  are  urged  to  reject  this  policy  by 
thousands  of  top  economists,  consumer 
spokesmen,  industrial  and  farm  export- 
ers, and  most  of  the  Nation's  newspapers. 
Both  the  Eui'opean  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  promised  automatic  retalia- 
tion against  American  exports  if  the  bill 
passes  Our  allies  in  Europe.  Britain  and 
Germany,  warn  us  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  new  restrictions  on  free 
trade.  Shall  we  ignore  their  plea  again? 
Shall  we  put  aside  good  sense  once  more? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  would 
provoke  another  world  war.  or  even  ig- 
nite a  massive  trade  war:  I  am  arguing 
simply  that,  in  a  time  of  increased  ten- 
sion worldwide,  the  enactment  of  this  bUl 
would  be  a  tragic  first  step  in  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  few  consistent 
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ways  of  fostermf  confidence,  trust,  and 
harmony  among  natloos:  free  trade. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1»70  liberalizes  the 
criteria  for  determining  an  injury  to  a 
domestic  manufacturer  by  a  foreign  im- 
port. In  the  post,  proof  was  required 
that  the  damaging  increase  of  Imports 
was  directly  related  to  a  past  tarilT  con- 
cession and  further,  that  this  increase 
was  the  primary  factor  threatening  the 
domestic  concern.  Both  of  these  stipula- 
tions are  discarded  by  the  new  bill.  Belief 
in  the  future  would  be  provided  solely 
on  the  grounds  that  "an  article  is  being 
Imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  contribute 
substantially,  whether  the  primary  fac- 
tor or  not  toward  causing  or  threatening 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
indu.'itry." 

Once  such  a  determination  is  made 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  required,  imder 
the  new  bill,  to  decide  what  increase  in 
duty  or  import  quota  should  be  pre- 
scribed. The  President  may  then  reject 
its  recommendation  only  if  he  feels  it  is 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

Suppose  now  that  he  does  reject  their 
proposal.  The  Tarlil  Commission  must 
make  an  additional  determination  of  in- 
jury, baaed  on  an  arbitrary  and  very 
complex  statistical  formula.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  provision  of  the  bill  should 
be  clear:  it  is  an  automatic  trigger 
mechanism  that  cannot  take  into  ac- 
count the  incredible  complex  of  political 
and  economic  issues  that  surrounds  any 
rise  in  imparts. 

The  easing  of  tlie  requirements  for  in- 
jury detorminatloQ  and  the  development 
of  the  so-called  trigger  mechanism  will 
make  it  possil^e  for  vlrCuall>'  any  indus- 
try, given  the  right  set  of  circumstances, 
to  demand  an  import  quota  or  a  higher 
tariff,  regardless  of  the  economic  or  po- 
litical situation  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a 
patently  protectionist  stance,  inviting 
restraints  on  free  trade. 

Still,  it  is  In  perfect  accord  with  the 
most  disturbing  section  of  the  bill:  the 
import  quotas  prescribed  for  textiles  and 
footwear.  These  are  category-by-cate- 
gory and  country-by-country  5-year 
limits  based  on  the  average  quantity  of 
Items  Imported  in  the  year  1967,  1S68, 
and  1969.  The  President  may  exempt 
from  quota  an  article  produced  in  a  for- 
eign country-  if  he  feels  that  it  is  not  con- 
tributing to  market  disruption  In  the 
United  States.  This  last  provision,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  salvage  some  of 
our  trade  with  Europe  while  we  continue 
our  attack  on  Japanese  products  in  par- 
ticular. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  Japan  is  the  main  target  of 
the  Import  limits. 

In  any  case,  the  quotas  and  tlie  re- 
laxed standards  for  determining  injury 
are  evidence  of  the  protccUoaist  doctrine 
behind  this  bill.  Justification  for  these 
two  measures  is  founded  on  a  whole  se- 
ries of  developments  over  the  past  10 
years. 

In  general  terms  we  can  blame  our 
own  Inflation  for  most  of  our  troubles. 
Since  1964  the  American  trade  surplus 
has  fallen  from  $6.8  billion  to  ^l  billion. 
The  rising  prices  of  American  goods  and 
seinrlces  both  at  home  and  abroad  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  cheaper  products  on 
the  part  of  our  consumers.  And  the  de- 


mand was  met  by  emerging  foreign  na- 
tions nice  Japaii,  whose  newfound  abill^ 
to  produce  finished  goods  and  eontimied 
access  to  unusually  cheap  labor  allowed 
her  to  aend  off  imports  at  prices  and 
qualities  competitive  with  American 
products.  By  restricting  the  amount  of 
Imports,  therefore,  the  committee  seeks 
to  elimiuate  some  of  our  competition. 

This.  In  itself,  is  a  worthwhile  goal. 
We  do.  iiideed.  want  American  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  fair  share  along 
with  everyone  else.  But  what  we  do  not 
realize  is  that,  in  assisting  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  slowing  ihcir  competition,  we 
encourage  them  to  raise  their  prices  as 
well.  As  domestic  prices  increase,  so  too 
will  those  of  our  foreign  exports.  In  the 
long  run.  therefore,  the  new  protection- 
ism will  aggravate  our  already  danger- 
ous inflation:  in  the  end  it  will  cripple 
the  few  industries  it  was  designed  to 
help. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  we  would 
be  doing  this  at  a  time  when  our  export- 
import  situation  seems  to  be  improving. 
Our  exports  soared  14  percent  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  Imports,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  but  9  percent.  In  the 
same  period  our  exports  to  Japan  in- 
creased 46  percent,  proving  that  our  in- 
dustry can  compete  in  tile  most  competi- 
tive of  markets.  The  prospect  now  is  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  tiave  a  1S70  trade 
surplus  of  $3.5  billion  as  compared  to 
$1.3  billion  in  1969.  surely  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  the  recent  pattern  of  for- 
eign trade  deficits. 

This  is  only  a  general  picture  of  the 
problem.  Textile  and  footwear  manu- 
facturers contend  that  their  situation 
demands  some  form  of  import  quota. 
Yet,  we  must  ask.  why  have  they  not 
sought  relief  under  the  present  law? 

During  the  1960's  both  sales  and  profits 
of  the  domestic  textile  and  footwear  in- 
dustries increased  substantially.  From 
1961  to  1969  sales  of  textiles,  for  example, 
increased  62.6  percent  and  profits  114.4 
percent.  Moreover,  employment  in  the 
industry  Increased  by  almost  300,000 
workers — overall,  not  an  entirely  bleak 
economic  picture.  But  if  serious  injury 
can  be  shown,  the  individual  firm  may, 
under  existing  law.  obtain  adjustment 
assistance  without  endangering  the 
whole  future  of  free  trade. 

An  even  stronger  argument  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  footwear  manufac- 
turers. In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  this  industry  would  re- 
ceive only  marginal  assistance  from  the 
bill.  Under  the  new  import  standards 
Japanese  footwear  imports  would  be  cut 
by  only  4  t>ercent — a  reduction  hardly 
worth  the  risk  of  a  trade  war. 

And  a  trade  war  is  a  serious  possibility 
if  this  ball  is  passed.  I  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  threats  from  Europe  and 
South  America.  Retaliation  by  Europe 
and  Japan  would  seriously  endanger  our 
exports,  particularly  in  agriculture  which 
accounts  for  $5.7  billion  of  our  commer- 
cial exports.  Severe  limits  on  our  farm 
products  wotild  lower  our  balance  of 
trade  and  thereby,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  simply  cannot  afford  such  a 
decline  in  tills  infiationary  period. 

Soybeans,  for  instance,  which  accoimt 
for  20  percent  of  our  farm  exports,  would 


be  hit  the  hardest.  Both  tlie  European 
community  and  Japan  have  made  little 
secret  of  their  desire  to  diversify  their 
agricultural  imports  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendent on  one  exporter.  If  the  Euro- 
peans were  to  cut  back  our  exports  of 
soybeans  to  the  level  of  1967-69 — the 
same  basis  for  the  bill's  quotas — we 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  about  $200  million 
a  year.  If  Japan  limited  our  exports  of 
com  to  tiiat  level,  wc  would  be  forced  to 
accept  a  loss  of  at  least  $110  million  an- 
nually. 

Much  the  same  argument  applies  to 
our  other  export  industries,  which  em- 
ploy 3  million  workers  at  the  highest  iiay 
scales  in  the  country.  The  point  should 
t>e  clear:  We  are  no  more  prepared  for 
import  quotas  than  any  other  nation: 
retaliation  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  the  tulance  of  American 
trade. 

Another  consideration  we  cannot  over- 
look is  what  the  bill  would  do  to  our  un- 
derdeveloped allies.  In  Korea,  for  20 
years  one  of  our  staunchest  allies,  30  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  produces  textiles 
for  export.  The  effect  of  import  quotas 
would  be  catastrophic  to  Korea's  hopes 
for  economic  development.  The  same 
may  i>e  said  for  Taiwan,  the  Pliilippines, 
and  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. How  can  we  expect  these  nations 
to  fend  for  themselves  if  we  undercut 
their  very  economic  foundations? 

The  greatest  victim  of  tiiis  bill,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  Europe  or  Asia  or  South 
America,  but  the  American  consimier, 
for  this  bill  would  raise  domestic  prices, 
reduce  competition  and,  therefore, 
quality,  and,  most  important,  accelerate 
our  already  runaway  inflation.  Low-in- 
come families,  reliant  on  cheap  imported 
necessities,  would  be  the  iiardest  hit  of 
all.  It  is  ditBcult  to  imagine  another  law 
which  would  hurt  so  many  Americans  to 
benefit  so  few. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  must  nec- 
essarily call  Into  question  the  entire  con- 
cept of  free  trade.  The  Kennedy  Rotmd 
was  a  major  step  toward  a  multilateral 
approach  to  world  commerce,  but  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970,  by  forwarding  uni- 
laterally imposed  quotas,  will  leave  us 
with,  at  best,  a  teetering  bilateralism. 
No  longer  will  nations  seek  to  negotiate 
their  trade  problems  on  broad  continen- 
tal scales,  but  rather,  they  will  wheel 
and  deal  behind  each  other's  backs  for 
the  narrowest  and  most  selfish  of  inter- 
ests. When  a  problem  arises,  retaliation, 
not  negotiation,  will  be  the  only  way  to 
solve  it. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  admit 
that  many  nations — Japan  is  one  of 
them — have  used  unfair  tactics  against 
American  products.  Subsidies,  dumping 
and  tariffs  have  all  damaged  our  balance 
of  world  trade.  Yet.  the  United  States 
lias  an  escape  clause,  the  United  States 
has  a  provision  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. Why,  we  must  ask,  have  these  not 
been  used? 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  commendably 
strengthens  and  extends  these  laws;  and 
even  Includes  a  provision  for  retaliation 
against  an  unfair  trade  practice.  Ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  given  for 
injuries  caused  substantially  rather  than 
primarily  by  imported  goods.  Antidump- 
ing laws  would  be  enforced  4  months 
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after  the  question  is  raised;  there  is  no 
time  limit  at  present.  Retaliation  be- 
comes obligatory  by  the  President  and 
includes  all  products,  not  just  agricul- 
tural produce. 

But  a  mere  strengthening  of  these  laws 
\iill  be  useless,  if  the  President  chooses 
not  to  employ  them.  Perhaps  this  whole 
c-utroversy  over  impoil  quotas  could 
liiive  been  avoided  had  oui-  present  laws 
oj.ly  been  utilized. 

At  any  rate,  these  provisions,  designed 
to  assist  our  trade  when  negotiation 
loius.  cannot  salvage  the  entire  bill:  the 
quotas  and  the  new  standards  for  in- 
juo'  determination  must  surely  discour- 
age every  effort  to  negotiate  fair  tiade 
agreements.  We  cannot  allow  artificial 
barriers  to  aggravate  our  inflation  and 
ignite  a  worldwide  trade  war. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
success  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Jap- 
anese. Already  the  European  comniumty 
lia.s  agreed  to  absorb  much  of  Japan's 
Imported  textiles — if  only  we  can  reach 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  them.  Ne- 
gotiations such  as  these — hard  bargain- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  under- 
litanding — are  the  best,  the  only  means 
to  achieve  free  trade  across  the  world. 
We  cannot  be  served  well  by  the  selfish 
and  vindictive  tactics  of  the  Trade  Act 
or  1970. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cliair- 
jnan,  I  rise  to  reaffirm  my  strong  oppo.si- 
tion  to  the  1970  Trade  Act.  We  have  all 
heard,  many  times  now,  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  I  do  not  think 
any  nood  purpose  would  l>e  served,  there- 
fore, by  reciting  more  statistics  and  more 
tact.';.  But  I  do  want  to  a?e  a  moment  to 
take  issue  with  the  way  those  who  favor 
this  bill,  have  tried  to  moke  use  of  a 
.■ipeech  made  yesterday  by  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  Nehmer. 

Mr.  Nehmer  may  have  been  right  in 
suggesting  that  the  figures  developed  by 
Governor  Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  to  the  cost  of  the  textile 
and  footwear  quota  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  American  consumers  are  somewhat 
mtsleading.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
»hich  of  the  two  gentlemen  are  correct 
in  the  methods  and  assumptions  they 
used  to  arrive  at  their  projections:  but 
1  do  think  Mr.  Nehmer  is  surely  correct 
In  suggesting  that  the  cost  of  retraining 
lor  workers  and  adjustment  assistance 
for  firms  must  be  weighed  against  the 
savings  to  consumers,  whatever  the  ex- 
act figure  may  be,  in  any  discussion  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  legtilation. 
But  having  recognized  his  point.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  ought  to  feel 
the  need  to  be  defensive  or  to  play  down 
the  argument  about  the  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  of  a  protectionist  trade 
policy.  Indeed,  I  think  the  case  is  as 
strong  as  ever  for  one  simple  reason: 
even  if  the  benefit  of  lower  consumer 
prices  was  exactly  cancelled  out  by  in- 
creased co!its  of  adjustment  assistance 
policies,  which  I  do  not  think  very  likely, 
our  society  would  be  better  off.  That  is 
because  the  revenue  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance would  be  generated  by  the  pro- 
gressive income  tax  system  while  the  al- 
ternative of  higher  consumer  prices 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  form  of  regres- 
sive sales  tax. 


The  struggling  low-  and  middle-m- 
come  families  of  our  Nation  would  there- 
fore be  the  real  losers  if  this  bill  passes, 
and  the  prices  of  basic  necessities  of  life, 
like  shoes  and  shirts,  are  increased.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  comparatively 
small  additional  demand  of  adjustment 
assistance  on  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
not  affect  their  pocketbooks  at  all.  But 
let  no  one  say  that  the  drastic  cutback 
of  low -cost  shoes  and  apparel  that  would 
occur  in  the  event  tliis  bill  becomes  law 
would  not  affect  their  pockettxwks.  In 
1969  fully  67  percent  of  the  shoes  that 
wholesaled  for  less  than  $2.40  a  pair  in 
this  country  were  imported.  Since  the 
footwear  quota  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween type  or  price  range,  it  Is  certain 
that  the  supply  of  these  low-cost  items 
would  be  considerably  curtailed. 

So  it  may  be  true  that  the  advantages 
to  consumers  of  free  trade  and  vigorous 
impoit  competition  are  partially  offset 
by  additional  costs  elsewhere  in  the 
economy.  But  if  our  commitment  to  help 
the  low-income  families  of  this  Nation 
attain  a  measure  of  independence  and 
self-sufficiency  is  sincere,  then  there  can 
be  little  question  that  this  tradeoff  is 
well  worth  taking. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  brief  point. 
Yesterday,  the  President  sent  the  Con- 
gress a  message  calling  for  additional 
appropriations  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  a  number  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  world.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  comment  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  any  of  his  specific  requests.  I 
do  think  that  his  message  embodies  the 
essence  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  Nixon  doctrine:  namely,  that  the 
United  States  should  ns^  its  resources 
to  help  our  allies  and  particularly  those 
in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  be- 
come independent  and  self-sufficient. 
Now  part  of  that  is.  of  course,  aid  in  the 
area  of  seciu-ity  and  national  self-de- 
fense: but  an  equally  important  part  of 
the  doctrine  is  that  nation's  must  be- 
come economically  healthy  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  process  of  economic  growth  and 
development  is  a  most  dilScult  and  com- 
plicated process  atiout  which  the  experts 
heartily  disagree.  But  despite  the  lack 
of  consensus  few  deny  thr.t  an  important 
source  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  the  foreign  exchange  that  can 
be  earned  by  the  export  of  labor — inten- 
sive manufactured  goods  to  the  devel- 
oped economies  of  the  world.  The  mag- 
nificent growth  that  has  been  made  by 
a  number  of  Far  Eastern  nations  in  the 
post  5  years.  Including  South  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China.  Hong  Kong,  and  Ma- 
laysia can  in  large  part  be  attributed  to 
the  markets  In  the  developed  countries 
that  they  have  been  able  to  find  for  their 
manufactured  goods. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  examples.  Tex- 
tiles exports  comprise  25  percent  of  the 
Republic  of  China's  total  exports,  and 
40  percent  of  these  textile  exports  go  to 
the  United  States.  The  textile  exports  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  account  for  40 
percent  of  that  country's  total  exports 
and  nearly  50  percent  of  these  textile  ex- 
ports come  to  the  United  States.  To- 
gether the  textile  exports  of  these  two 
countries  do  not  add  up  to  more  than 
1  percent  of  total  consumption  in  the 


Diilted  States.  So  in  an  effort  to  halt  a 
so-called  flood  of  cheap  labor  imports 
we  may  be  delivering  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  development  process  in  these  coun- 
tries, all  for  the  protection  of  a  miniscule 
part  of  the  American  market.  In  our 
concentration  on  the  problems  we  are 
having  with  Japanese  imports,  may  not 
it  be  the  case  that  we  have  neglected  to 
consider  the  deleterious  Impacts  of  pro- 
tectionism on  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant allies  in  tlie  developing  world? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  my  views  and  my  votes  on  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970.  H.R.   18970. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  closed  rule  on 
this  matter,  because  I  sincerely  feel  tliat 
we  need  some  form  of  trade  legislation 
this  year,  and  the  chairman  has  indi- 
cated that  without  the  closed  rale,  there 
would  be  no  bill  at  all. 

We  do  need  legislation — we  must  help 
to  protect  the  thousands  of  jobs  whicli 
are  being  lost  in  the  textile,  leather,  and 
mechanical  industries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  will  also  vote  in 
favor  of  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  closed  rule  on  this  leg- 
islation I  feel  I  must,  however,  express 
my  distress  over  certain  sections  of  the 
bill — as  in  the  so-called  trigger  clause. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  of  this 
bill  could,  indeed,  cause  grave  economic 
problems  to  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  reactions  of  other  nations  to  this  all- 
encompassing  bill. 

1  would  hope,  therefore,  thot  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  redesign  this  legis- 
lation so  it  will  provide  the  necessary 
protection,  without  putting  us  in  danger 
of  losing  all  foreign  trade  and  returning 
to  the  sad  daj-s  of  the  early  1930's.  after 
passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  in  1928. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again, 
after  40  years,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  in  trade  policy.  In 
1930  Congress  enacted  the  protectionist 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  That  act  pushed 
the  world  into  economic  depression  and 
monetary  disruption,  and  later  on  into 
Hitler's  war. 

In  1934  the  first  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
acts  was  enacted.  Prom  then  on,  until 
the  completion  of  the  Kennedy  round  2 
years  ago.  the  general  course  of  US. 
policy,  and  of  world  trade,  was  m  a  Ub- 
eral  direction. 

But  since  1968  a  vacuum  has  been 
present  in  our  foreign  trade  policy.  To- 
day, that  vacuum  is  about  to  be  filled 
by  a  new  protectionism.  The  bill  before 
us  is  known  as  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 
This  conspicuously  omits  the  big  word 
in  previous  trade  legislation,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

The  omission  is  no  accident.  The  House 
bill  is  a  backward  step.  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House  un- 
der a  closed  rule,  the  whole  package 
must  be  voted  up  or  down  without  op- 
portunity to  strike  any  of  its  provisions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  indus- 
tries, particularly  the  shoe  industry,  are 
hurting. 

There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  other 
countries  have  sinned  against  free  trade. 
Japan  has  erected  barriers  against  im- 
ports of  our  goods  and  our  capital.  We 
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are  rightly  concerned  at  the  Increasing 
protectionism  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  particularly  against  American 
larm  exports.  We  should  and  do  deplore 
the  preferential  trading  blocs,  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  now  negotiating  with 
various  countries  of  Europe.  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

But  to  retaliate  by  a  general  retreat 
into  protectionism  hurts  the  just  and  un- 
just alike.  We  should  make  appropriate 
uae  of  the  retaliatory  power  Congress  has 
already  given  the  President  to  counter- 
act some  of  the  unjustified  restrictions 
that  the  Common  Market  and  Japan  are 
imposing  on  us. 

But  to  Impose  worldwide  quotas  means 
that  countries  which  have  not  discrim- 
inated against  American  goods  will  be 
hiu-t.  We  can  look  fonx^ard  not  only  to 
their  reacting  against  our  restrictive 
measures,  but  to  their  over-reacting.  And 
then  what  becomes  of  our  effort  to  in- 
crease our  exports? 

Quotas  are  far  worse  than  tariffs  in 
that  they  do  not  merely  add  to  the  price 
of  goods.  They  exclude  them  entirely.  In 
addition,  the  mechanism  for  dishing  out 
import  quotas  is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  administrative  favoritism  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Blanketing  out  foreign  goods  by  a 
quota  system  is  bound  to  increase  the 
prices  American  consumers  have  to  pay. 
By  decrea.slng  competition,  it  hurts  our 
business  productlvltT. 

Par  better  than  a  program  designed 
solely  to  decrease  imports  would  be  a 
broad  new  trade  policy  designed  l>oth  to 
increase  exports  and  to  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  imports.  Such  a  policy 
should  include : 

First.  A  continued  reciprocal  move  to- 
ward free  trade,  both  in  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers.  Such  a  program  will  take 
time,  perhaps  another  generation:  per- 
haps its  schedule  will  have  to  lie  de- 
celerated at  times,  accelerated  at  others. 
But  freer  trade  is  a  goal  that  we  should 
return  to. 

Second.  Inferior  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  other  countries  undoubt- 
edly do  constitute  a  test  of  free  trade 
principles.  What  is  needed  is  an  Inler- 
luitlonal  commitment,  perhaps  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  for  each  country  to  make  fair 
labor  standards  its  con'current  goal.  Only 
coimtrles  which  agree  to  move  towartl 
such  stAndardfi.  and  actually  move  to- 
ward them,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  tariff  concessions.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries, which  are  most  in  need  of  Improve- 
ment of  labor  conditions. 

Third.  We  need  an  adequate  program 
of  economic  adjustment  to  the  needs  of 
Industries,  workers,  and  communities 
vulnerable  to  Imports,  as  well  as  to  the 
needs  of  workers  whose  jobs  may  be  ex- 
ported as  companies  shift  production 
processes  to  foreign  countries.  We  shall 
have  to  make  many  adjustments  In  our 
country,  as  In  the  transition  from  aero- 
space and  defense  industry  to  building 
the  homes,  schools,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion equipment,  mass  transit,  and  the 
many  other  things  we  need.  With  proper 
leadership  from  government,  IndustiT. 
and  labor  these  transitions  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  minimiim  of  human 
distress. 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  The  vacuum 
in  trade  policy  is  at  the  moment  being 
filled  by  the  protectionists.  It  is  time  the 
world  traders  came  out  and  started  to 
fill  the  vacuum  themselves. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  this  legislation.  In  fact 
In  the  12  years  I  have  t>een  in  this  House 
no  subject  has  concerned  me  more  than 
the  problem  of  what  indiscriminate  for- 
eign imports  can  do  to  American  jobs 
and  American  working  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  to  our  basic  and  essential  pro- 
ductive base  and  capacity. 

The  glove  makers  of  Gloversville.  the 
rugmakers  of  Amsterdam,  the  ropemak- 
ers  of  Auburn,  the  electronic  tubemak- 
ers  of  Seneca  Falls,  the  wiremakers  of 
Cortland,  the  tivbine  and  generator 
makers  of  Schenectady,  the  steelmakers 
of  Watervliet.  the  bramakers  of  Canan- 
daigua,  the  shoemakers  of  Norwich — all 
these  people  over  the  years  have  watched 
their  jobs  threatened  by  excessive  and 
unregulated  foreign  imports.  And  I  have 
endeavored,  not  without  some  success,  to 
help  them  over  these  12  years.  Yet  the 
problem  remains  today,  and  that  is  why 

1  was  among  the  first  to  join  in  conspon- 
soring  this  legislation. 

I  feel  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  one 
today  thinks  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
cut  off  our  world  trade.  That  trade  is 
vital.  Our  morning  cup  of  coffee  comes 
from  abroad.  We  need  foreign  trade.  But 
if  this  trade  is  to  be  beneficial  It  also 
needs  to  be  reciprocal.  We  cannot  do  all 
the  giving  here  on  our  side,  and  have  the 
other  fellow  do  all  the  getting.  Yet  that 
is  precisely  the  situation  today,  as  this 
debate  has  clearly  pointed  out  these  past 

2  days.  We  here  in  America  are  operating 
just  about  the  only  free  market  left. 
Everybody  else  is  putting  up  Imrriers  and 
obstacles.  Trade  must  be  made  a  two- 
way  street  If  it  Is  to  be  successful.  And 
that  Is  exactly  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
much  better  If  we  could  work  out  this 
reciprocity  formula  on  a  voltmtary 
rather  than  a  formal,  mandatory,  legis- 
lative basis.  Back  In  19S2  when  we  were 
faced  with  serious  problems  resulting 
from  excessive  textile  imports  from 
Japan,  President  Kennedy  succeeded  in 
working  out  a  voluntary  quota  arrange- 
ment, which  worked  very  successfully  for 
many  years. 

When  that  agreement  became  out- 
dated by  changing  events  and  circiim- 
stances  we  tried  again,  through  negotia- 
tions, to  work  out  a  new  voluntary  quota 
arrangement.  That,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
the  things  we  bad  hoped  to  achieve  a 
year  ago  when  Prime  idlnlster  Sato  was 
In  Washington  to  ratify  the  agreement 
for  turning  back  Okinawa  to  the  Japa- 
nese. But  somehow  we  have  just  never 
been  able  to  get  those  vohmtary  negotia- 
tions headed  toward  agreement.  Thus 
this  legislation  became  the  only  alterna- 
tive. It  would  only  put  back  Into  the 
system  the  eqimlity  and  reciprocity 
which  we  have  been  unable  this  time  to 
achieve  through  volimtary  negotiation. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
damage  that  unrestricted  Imports  can 
do  to  vital  portions  of  our  productive 
base. 

The  major  plant  of  the  great  General 
Electric  Co.  is  In  my  new  district,  in 


Schenectady.  Responsible  scientists  and 
executives  at  OE  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  import  situa- 
tion hardly  any  Internal  circuitry  for 
radios  and  other  electronic  gear  is  being 
made  here  in  the  United  States  any 
more.  It  is  all  being  Imported  from  Ja- 
pan. As  a  result  the  skills  for  doing  this 
vital  work  here  in  this  country  are  grad- 
ually being  eroded.  Those  who  once 
learned  this  skill  are  going  Into  other 
fields.  Soon  the  only  capability  In  elec- 
tronic circuitry  will  be  in  Japan.  And  we 
will  have  none  left  here  in  the  Unit^-d 
States. 

But  what  happens,  in  such  circum- 
stances, if  something  should  occur  that 
would  suddenly  cut  us  off  from  Japanese 
sources  for  these  Important  Items? 

A  vital  part  of  our  productive  ba.se,  a 
vital  part  of  our  defensive  base,  would 
have  disappeared,  almost  without  our 
being  aware  of  it — until  of  course,  it  was 
too  late. 

So  that  too  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about.  I  am  happy  to  support  It.  not  only 
to  protect  American  jobs,  not  only  ta 
protect  vital  American  know-how  in  an 
uncertain  and  unpredictable  world,  but 
also  to  restore  a  little  much-needed 
reciprocity  into  our  continuing  and  nec- 
essary foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  spoke  here  about  the  heavy  blow 
that  foreign  imports  are  dealing  to 
American  industry  and  Its  work  force. 
Outlining  the  provisions  of  the  trade  bill 
now  before  us — a  bill  that,  all  available 
evidence  indicates,  would  allow  foreign 
and  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete 
evenhandedly  In  the  U.S.  marketplace — 
I  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  would 
not  thwart  "free  trade"  nor  threaten  the 
consumer's  pocketbook. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  press- 
ing need  for  the  trade  bill  In  four  specific 
industries:  Shoes,  textiles,  electronics, 
and  bicycles. 

Like  more  than  a  score  of  other  VS. 
industries,  the  four  I  have  just  cited  are 
threatened  by  a  veritable  tide  of  Imports 
now  streaming  into  this  country.  The 
jobs  of  the  American  working  man  Etnd 
woman — literally  millions  of  jobs,  from 
coast  to  coast — are  in  jeopardy.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  now  out  of  work, 
and  the  figures  are  rising  virtually  day 
by  day. 

SHOES 

The  shoe  industry  has  been  staggered 
by  Imports.  More  than  14  million  pairs 
of  shoes  were  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  dii]*lng  September  alone,  an  11.9- 
percent  Increase  over  the  September  fig- 
ure a  year  ago.  And  Imports  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1970 — the  most  recent  fig- 
ures available — reached  past  183  mil- 
lion, up  20.5  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  Shoe  plants  throughout 
the  United  States  are  shutting  down  at 
an  alarming  rate.  In  New  England,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rate  Is  nothing  short  of 
astonishing. 

Carroll  P.  Sheehan.  Commissioner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  outlined  the 
problem  in  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee : 
Hemakks  BcrOBS  tbs  CoMMttm  oir  Wats 
AND  Means  bt  Caxxou.  P.  Shezhajt 

Mr.  Ciialrman.  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
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Bouse  of  Representatives:  I  am  here  today 
as  a  representative  of  the  Commoawealtb  ol 
Massachusetts  to  express  our  vtews  on  the 
legislation  presently  before  this  Committee: 
namely,  HJl.  18937,  sponsored  by  my  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Burke — and  the  identical 
bill  (H.R.  IS920>  filed  by  your  Chairman. 
related  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  on 
the  Importation  of  textiles  and  shoe  and 
leather  products  from  foreign  nations. 

We.  In  Massachusetts,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  state  in  the  union,  have  a  great 
stake  in  free  world  trade.  Our  tradition  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships  when 
the  trade  routes  to  India,  China  and  the  Par 
East  were  opened  up  by  Massachusetts  com- 
panies and  courageous  captains  and  crews 
flying  the  American  flag.  We  have  benefitted 
greatly  through  the  free  exchange  of  trade 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  as  all  things 
do,  the  world  is  changing.  The  United  States, 
following  World  War  11.  helped  friend  and 
foe  alike  to  become  politically  and  economi- 
cally strong.  We  have  created  competitors 
who.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  both  In 
manufacturing  and  technological  ability,  are 
able  to  compete  with  our  most  sophisticated 
Industries. 

Not  only  has  Mas&achusette  bad  a  long 
record  oi  free  foreign  exchange  of  goods,  but 
it  Is  also  the  oldest  industrial  state  in  the 
nation.  Each  time  a  new  Industry  is  bom 
In  foreign  markets.  It  Immediately  comes  in 
competition  with  most  of  our  traditional  pro- 
duction industries,  and  at  the  present  time, 
particularly  the  shoe  and  leather  Industries. 
I  must  state  at  this  time  that  we  In  Mas- 
sachusetts favor  an  orderly  and  free  exchange 
of  goods  with  other  nations,  but  I  must  stress 
the  word  "orderly".  When  we  find,  for  exam- 
ple, that  more  than  50  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturov  closed  their  doors  In  1969,  and  that 
15  of  these  companies  were  located  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  an  estimated   loss  In  em- 


ployment of  a.OOO  Jobs,  particularly  among 
older  workers,  we  must  take  a  new  look  at 
the  nation's  Import  picture. 

I  am  sur*  this  distinguished  Committee, 
In  the  last  few  weeks  of  hearings,  has  been 
told  about  the  meteoric  rise  of  imported 
shoes  from  26'^  million  pair  in  1960  to  175 
million  pair  in  1968.  We  believe  that  the 
1970  figures  will  go  well  over  225  million  pair. 
On  the  other  hand,  shoe  production  of  585 
million  pair  in  the  United  States  in  1969 
was  the  lowest  j-ear  of  production  In  this 
decade. 

Approximately  350:  to  40<:t  of  the  cost  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  in  labor.  The  United  States 
basic  wage  average  is  »2.75  per  hour.  Includ- 
ing fringe  benefits,  against  wages  In  shoe- 
exporting  countries  running  from  60c  to 
H.IO  per  hour,  also  Including  fringe  benefits. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  productivity 
rates  of  American  labor  are  considered  to  be 
25  ■ ;  higher  tlian  the  average  of  foreign  com- 
petition, the  wage  differentials  ar«  still  too 
groat  to  offset  the  low-wage  factor. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  minute  about 
the  shoe  retail  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  want  to  generalize  on  this  matt«r. 
but  it  appears  that  certain  national  concerns 
are  not  only  opposing  this  present  legislation 
to  somewhat  limit  the  importation  of  shoe 
and  leather  products,  but  are  also,  in  my 
opinion,  not  giving  the  full  advantages  of 
low-cost  shoes  to  the  American  buying  pub- 
lic. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  our  shoe 
manufacturers  who  employ  people  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  throughout  the  nation  an 
tempted  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  ^oes 
and  become  lmport«rs  where  they  do  not 
have  the  problems  of  labor  and  machinery 
and  where  the  profit  margins  are  much  greau 
er?  The  shoe  and  leather  industry  of  the 
United  States  needs  your  encouragement. 
This  can  be  done  through  the  passage  of 
the  legislation   before  you. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVCRTHE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 
Pn  tbwiMdt  of  psin:  In  UionuMlt  of  doUira) 


We  bclie\*e  that  the  shoe  and  leather  and 
textiles  industries  are  deserving  of  an  equal 
portion  of  America's  growing  domestic 
market.  We  stand  ready  to  share  this  market 
with  foreign  competition,  but  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  realistic  view  of  our 
foreign  trade  policies  through  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  here  today  that 
the  problems  of  the  textile  and  shoe  and 
leather  industries  are  but  a  beginning  of  the 
problems  which  will  arise  m  domestic  em- 
ployment due  to  the  present  free  trade  pol- 
icies. We  see  signs  that  the  great  electronic 
prod\icilon  business  in  Maseachuaetts  is  l>e- 
ing  greatly  affected  and  almost  all  other  high 
labor-intenaivo  industries  will  face  domestic 
problems  m  their  production  units. 

The  theory  is  always  propounded  by  those 
who  back  unlimited  free  trade  that  we  should 
not  worry  because  the  only  thing  necessary 
for  America  to  do  is  to  remain  technological- 
ly ahead  of  the  foreign  competition  and 
everything  will  be  all  right.  This  is  not  only 
an  oversimplification  of  the  present  problem, 
but  It  arrogantly  proposes  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  remain  technolc^cally 
backward  for  the  convenience  of  American 
industry.  Those  who  make  this  statement  do 
not  understand  the  technological  advances 
of  research  and  production  throughout  the 
free  world.  We  must  remain  a  strong  export- 
ing nation  with  orderly  trade  relations  with 
tbe  oompeting  nations  of  tJie  world. 

Mr.  Ciialrman,  I  ^>preclate  the  opportu- 
nity you  and  this  Committee  have  given  me 
in  allowing  me  to  come  here  today  to  express 
my  views  on  this  proposed  leglalaUon.  Tlie 
people  of  Massachusetts  will  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  favorable  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion you  have  proposed.  Thank  you. 

The  accompanying  table— table  A — 
amply  demonstrates  the  rate  of  shoe  im- 
ports during  the  first  9  months  of  1970. 
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Septamber   cfainialSnL 


AvNiie  vitut  ' 
Vslae  p8f  pair 


l^rcenl  change  I97(t  1969 


Loatfier  ind  vifirl.  total _ 13,418.2 

iBjttiet,  excludini  lUppers ™™. ._. 


M\.l        174,2W.t      iaao.9sii 


«.7«7.S 


+».« 


Men's,  raulhs*.  boys^,... , 

Women 'i,  iniuei' __.. 

CJiiWrtn's,  iirtanti'. 


323,156.1 


+ao 


Oia«f  iMthH  CinciBdinK  mA  *wI  atliiefiO.^ 

$Opf>«n 

Vinyl  nippwW  oppois........ ._... 

Men's  and  boys' ....... 

Wofnen's  a(M)  missn' —......„. 

ChiUrea't  and  i(ilaiib'„ 

Son  artel 


2. 189.7 
3.333.2 

342.9 
3E.4 

2SS.4 


+«.9 
4-26.0 

+82.1 

-ie.c 

•1-20.6 


25.212.1 

U,742.6 

5,197.4 

42&a 

2,149.9 


+25.  • 


112,396.6 

7.682.9 
481.0 


4.44 
3.39 

1.48 
l.« 
191 


+17.3 
+2t7 
+21.6 
-13.1 
+33.7 


192.5 
S2. 274.2 


Z.S9 

.94 


-3a4 

+li7 


+  1«.3 
+32.3 
+14.5 
-lit 
-^% 

^2.3 
435.6 


1.301.7 
4.7M.4 


+S2.9 
-2.1 

-9.0 
-7.7 


Other  notuubbtt  types,  Md., 


It  307.0 
61.76LI 
«,  99013 
1.214.1 


14.B1.9 

S6.U6.2 

5. 568. 5 

106.$ 


+C5.0 

+iai 

-rt.0 

-10.5 


+73.2 
+29.1 
+23.5 
+13.5 


9,131.2 


Fabhcopfian 
Other,  aai.. 


U8i2 
739.4 

in.  3 


+61.0 
+19.1 
-12.6 


3.278.7 

S.  135.0 

717.  S 


Nonrubber  (ootwesr  tottl,. 
RitbtMr  toMlabric  uppers 


8,3&(!.8 
3.111.8 
1.030.1 


155 
.74 
1.44 


14.ft5X  I 
5.210L2 


-1-11.9 
+42.9 


11X406.4 
37,488.6 


Cnnd  lotal.  all  types.. 


414.  ISO.  8 
32.227.6 


+316.9 

+26. 6 
_+C6 

+2ft5 
+18 


+  337  9 
+23.5 
+27.7 


+117         220.05.0         446.5714 
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rubber  footgear,  xwiej.  sod  ^[pper  socks.  Rubber  soted  labrk  upper  foot^  ^^«W 
Amer  tear  itllmB  price  types.  wi™b»  mifr- 
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Ave.,  New  Yorti.  H.Y. 


CLecntoKtcs 
Electronics  workers  face  a  dual  threat: 
An  alarming  rise  in  the  importation  of 
electronic  products,  and  an  equally 
alarming  rise  in  the  number  of  elec- 
tronic firms  setttns  up  operations  in 
foreign  countries.  A  list  foUows: 

B — U.S.  El-ECTaoNic  Piasis  om  MsjtlCAN  Boxdce 
Western   Gear   de   Mexico.   S.A.    (Western 
Gear,  Los  Angeleei. 

OXVI 2406— Part  28 


Heufisen  Aircraft. 

Electormex  de  Tijuana  (Falrchild  Semi- 
conductors, Mountain  View,  Califomla). 

MarshaU  de  Madco  (Marshall  Ukdustrles, 
Monrovia.  California). 

Triad  do  Mexico  (Litton  Industries, 
Venloe,  California). 

Treces,  8.A. 

Hatch  xntematlonal.  SA.  de  CV  (Bat^ 
Control  Device.  El  Paso.  Texas ) . 

Electronica  Atlas,  SA. 


Ttansltron  Mezlcana.  Bj^.  (Tranaltron 
Electric  Corp..  Wakefield.  Itecsachuaette). 

Sorkes  Tarizan  Mexicaoa.  8J^.  (Sarkes 
l^naan,  Inc..  BloonUngton.  Indiana). 

Cal  Paciflco,  S-A.  (Cal-Paciflco.  Newport 
Beach.  California). 

Zapbiro.  S,A  (Topaz.  Inc..  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia). 

Internaclonal  Manufacturera,  Electronlea 
y  Consul tas.  S.A.  (Republic  CorporaUon. 
California) . 
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CurtlA  Mathes  de  Mexico,  BJi.  (Curtis 
Uathes  Mfg.  Co..  Atbeiu,  Tex&s). 

Tec&t«  IntflmaclonAl,  S^.  (Temple  Indus- 
txles,  Inc.,  Teca.te,  CaUfomlA). 

Electronlca  del  Noroeste,  S.A.  (Fox  Elec- 
tronics, El  Csjon,  OalLfornla) . 

Electronic  Control  Corp.  de  Mexico.  S.A. 
(Electronic  Control  Corp..  Eucless.  Texas). 

C.T3.  de  Mexico.  S.A.  {CIS..  Elkhart. 
Indiana). 

Standard  Components  Division. 

Standard  Kollsnum  Industries. 

Electronlca  Atlas.  S^. 

Certron  Audio.  S.A.  (Certron  Corp..  Ana- 
beim,  CalUomla) . 

Tecnlca  Uagnetlca.  SA.  (Pulse  Engineer- 
ing. Santa  Clara,  California) . 

Electronlca  de  Baja,  California  i  Warwick 
Elec tronlcs,  Chicago.  lUlnoLs )  ( SUvertone 
TV>. 


Componenu  de  Mexico  (Falrcblld.  Hlck- 
TiUe,  CalUorala). 

C.  P.  Clare.  S-A.    ((General  Instruments). 

Agua  Prleta  Electronlca  (Ensign  Coll,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois). 

Dickson  Mexlcana.  Sjk.  (Dlcksoo  Elec- 
tronics Corps.,  Scottsdale.  Arlsona). 

Sprague  Capacitors  (Sprague  Electric. 
Worcester,  Mass. ) . 

Lear   Jet    (Lear-Siegler.   California). 

Varo  Mexlcana. 

Border  Electronlca  (Hunt  Electronlca, 
Texas). 

Industrial  Motorola  Mexlcana.  S.A.  (Moto- 
rola Inc..  Pboenix.  Arizona). 

Ensambtadores  Eicctronicoe  de  Mexico. 
S.A.   (SoUtron  Devices,  Tappan,  New  York). 

Electronlca  Intercontinental,  S.A. 

Switch  Lua,  S.A.  (Transformer  Engineers, 
San  Gabriel,  California ) . 


Semicouduc tores  de  BaJa  CaUfomla.  S.A. 
(Raytheon  Co.,  Mountain  View.  CaUfomla). 

Ooleta  CoU.  S.A..  de  C.V.  (Ratel  Inc., 
Goleta,  CaUfomla). 

Ratel  Intemaclonal.  S.A.  (R«,tel  Inc , 
Goleta,  California) . 

MaquUadora  Electronlca.  S.A. 

MaquUadora  Monterrey,  SJk. 

Radio  jr  Television  CaUfomla.  S.A. 

Falrchlld  Controls  iFalrchUd  Camera  &  In- 
strument Corp..  Syosset.  New  York). 

ludustrlos  Mega  (Mega  Ind.,  Enclno.  Call- 
f  wnla ) . 

Mexlvend  de  Mexico.  SJl. 

Motorola  Semiconductors  (Subeldhiry  of 
Motorola,  Inc..  Franklin  Park,  IlUnols). 

Video  Craft 

RCA. 
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ll«inl  ol  fw*i|n  invtllar 


1  Gtmril  Instiumttnl  Corp.  <TEC). .    . 

2.  Ftril  Cstwcitot  MaiHilaclurioi  Co..  Lid       .     . 

3  £  I  Refileltfl  a«wan  Umlerf  Stales  lac.  Co ) 

<  Ptrtk-o-Fim)  CoiP- 

S.  TRW.  Inc  (Thompson  Raino  WoofdniJ(f.  Inc.) 

fi  PAika  Mkfo  ElKlniflics.  Inc . 

7.  ElecttoiMc  BiHdinf  Elemcnl  Indinlrte; 

I  Tihvan  Nebll  EtBctronic  Co..  Ltd 

9  IBMCan>.  (TsfUBi  E)ectnifl*cCarp.>  . 

in  Stixftlics  Ltd  (Eoriflo  Corpt.) 

11.  Admiral  Oversaai  Corp     ..     . 

i;,  f  j»  East  ElKtronfCS  Inc _ 

1.1.  Cor««ll  Dubt  fiw  Etectroaici  (i 

H.  Pmuai  Elidronics  <Oie  Rimtiy  (nd.  Taiwan) 

V  TafritCofnmunicitian  Industrial  Co. 
IS.  Tamao  Tohn  ElecUonic  Co..  Ltd.  . 
17.  CoRWUdatM)  MwdtandisuifCorp.. 

II.  Ra4>o  Corp.  ol  Amtrica  (RCA  Taiwan,  lid.)  . 

19.  Eeo«  Elochonic  Co.,  LW 

tQ.  Foa  CtKtrofiic  Co 

21.  Yamataka  HoooywM  Coi,  Ltd.    . 

22.  OiaAMl    Maflti    Corp.   (Tra«  World    Eloc- 

irontcsV 

Z3.  'Vrripoi  Corf)  , 

H.  T«l««x.  Inc 

2S.  Thomas  L  HlfgiRs 


2S.  C  T.S.  Corp 

?7.  Lloyd's  Elaclranics  In)«fnalkinal_ 
2$.  Siniir  Industrial  (TMwan),  Lld_ . 

29.  Wan{  Lktoratorits  (Tannn),  Ltd . 

3tt  S<inoUCS.Lld . 

31.  Tusic<Tafwan)U.S.  IndHStrial  Co.,  Lid. 


Oat*  of     Employ- 
•pproval  ment    flant  sito 


IFT.  (iintt),dtllKtionralW^tk May     1.1964 

Copadlors- Doc  11.1964 

Coih Fob.    6,]»S 

Radio.  TV.  plioooirapii    .._ Nov.    4, 196S 

VarUblt  toiMtansers  IfT  coramK  Mndonsois,  Api    14,1966 
peafimi  colli. 

Intigralodamiillranvslar Apr.  33.1966 

Matriiplane  .   ..  Apr.  2M9fi6 

Switch,  rtstiter May  10. 1966 

Momory  plants,  IBM  mofnory  iieits. .  Au£     S.  1966 

Maineltc  poll  ptacti ,  Oct    13.1966 

Am  f  adm,  stHoo  chassis,  phono  chants.  Nov.    7. 1966 

EifphonM Dk.  20. 1966 

Mica  and  electRKhonical  capociliKS Jan.  24.  1967 

Magntltc  tapt  itcordef .  aiadrlc  maiitiitgs,  cards. do . 

■SMfllblMS,  VtC. 

Polyoiter condenstfs    _ _._  iM.  21,1967 

IFT.OSCcwIs     ..             .  Feb.lS.I967 

Transistor  r*dlo,  lape  r«cnrdor\  raoordtr  phwie-  Apr.    3. 1967 
P»ph. 

MenwfypJjoes May  II.  1967 

Declnifuc  cofldansvs _ .   .  May  20,  1967 

Elodntlyllc  copadtor.  pnntid  tircuK  board     . .  May  29.  1967 

Eltclronk  Mil-balance  tape  iKordet  indicatoi   .  luot    6. 1967 

Television  apparatus  June  19. 1967 

Punted  urciHl  board  coble  hornets,  momaty    Mar.  28^  1968 

units. 
Rocelving  lubos  .  _ .  Apr.   13. 1968 

Mainetic  hoad  cois.  Irir-ilsrmers  lor  electronic    htay  Vi.  1968 

use,    riodrontc   components   lot   oampuleis 

semifiitlihod  heinni  sirf  products. 
Electrofirc  eofnponent%  auembly  and  manulK- 

turiflf. 

Translsttr  rodloe . *_»„._.- 

Sewing  machinti,  parts,  and  coiuumtr  produch. ^^„^„ 

ManutKluror  ol  Eontpuler  prodiictt... 

ManotaduiOTot  magnetic  heads  tor  TV  racardtat ._>*...... 

Magneliccamponenti.  printed  circuit  boards,  ale. .     ...».- 


6. 350  Hslntitn.-  Operatrafl  started  tn  Novomtwr  1964. 

94  Hsfnchtian  0|>eiati(ifl  started  in  February  1965. 

88  Taipet  City  OpcTaiian  started  to  October  1965 

I.  089  Cbvmei.  Tamshui  Oiwfatvon  started  In  June  1966. 

1.000  Sliu-Ljn  Operation  started  in  October  1966. 

B37  K£P/__    .    .  Oo 

187  KEP2  Or'»'»t.on  stalled  in  April  1967, 

85  K»eiibaii_._     .         .     OperitKiii  started  in  Decoiober  196S. 

4QZ  Peitou.  Teipoi  Hs4en-  . .  OperiliOn  started  in  October  1966. 

M  «P2 Opwalions  started  in  May  1967. 

706  Chunglto.  Ta«pii  Hsion  .  Operation  started  m  Seplember  1967. 

93  REPi..   .     Operation  started  in  November  1966. 

250  Taeruan Operalkon  ;t»rte<l  m  September  1967. 

2  KEP2. .    .  .  Suspended  product'On  since  Mar.  1,  1968. 

30    Taipei  Worhs  under  training. 

270    KEPZ.    .  _  Operation  started  in  June  1967. 

200    Taipei..  Applying  lor  bondtd  factory,  worker  u»der 

tninlnl, 
156    Taoytian.  .  OptroHan  itarled  in  February  1968 

34    Pub.  Taidkuog...   Openrtion  started  in  April  1968. 

..-  Taoyvao ShuwnM  productioii  since  June  20.  I96S. 

13     Taipet.  .     .  .       .  Facnrv  conslrucllon  finished  workers  unite, 

Irtlninv. 
67     KEPZ.  _  _.  Operatian  started  in  December  1967. 

Kwclihan  .  Fxtofy  under  construction. 

.  HilngShsn  Hsin  Chu._  MKhinery  under  inslallatioa 


Tlie  foregoing  tables  3  and  C  show, 
first,  the  U.S.  electronic  firms  now  oper- 
ating m  Mexico  near  the  American  bor- 
der, and.  second,  the  U.S.  firms  now  op- 
erating in  Taiwan.  This  grim  trend  to- 
ward relocation  abroad,  exporting  jobs 
by  the  thousands,  would  be  discouraged 
by  the  trade  bill  we  are  considering. 
Tocmjm 

Long  a  victim  of  unrestricted  imports, 
the  textile  industry  finds  itseU  in  a  plight 
as  grim  as  any  in  the  American  industrial 
community.  Current  estimates  indicate 
that  100,000  textile  workers  lost  their  jobs 
duiing  1970  alone.  Cheap  foreign  textiles, 
made  at  wage  rates  far  below  those  in  the 
United  States,  are  flooding  the  market- 
place here. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  warned  yesterday 
that  textile  workere  could  lose  up  to  $3 
billion  in  lost  wages  by  1975  unless  im- 
ports are  restricted.  Speaking  before  the 
board  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Nehmer 
said: 


The  "I^pcrnjc  Isstre:  Fact  or  FicnoN 
I 

I  um  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  today,  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gresitonal  consideration  of  legislation  which 
can  aflect  your  industry  U  moving  toward 
lu  final  stages  tn  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  solution  which  the  Administration 
seeks  to  the  problem  of  burgeoning  and  dis- 
ruptive textile  Imports  is  the  textile  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress.  The  Admin- 
istration has  taken  that  position  w-lth  reluc- 
tance because  we  have  always  Telt  and  still 
feel  that  the  preferred  way  to  deal  with  the 
textile  Import  problem  la  through  negotiated 
agreements  with  our  principal  foreign  sup- 
pliers.  But.  in  the  absence  of  any  construc- 
tive negotiated  solution,  legislation  repre- 
sents the  only  means  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
long-standing,  frustrating  problem.  Secretary 
or  Commerce  Stans  advised  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  June  25  that  the 
Administration  supports  the  enactment  of 
the  textile  provLslons  of  the  trade  bill. 

In  recent  weeks,  and  particularly  during 
the  last  week,  a  number  of  statements  have 
been  made  and  articles  printed  on  the  textUe 
situation.  Many  of  these  have  shed  much 
heat,  but  Uttie  light,  on  the  textile  Import 
Issue.  We  have  had  much  Action,  but  few 


facts.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  in  particular  on  one  of  these  state- 
ments, prepared  for  an  economics  seminar, 
which  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
press.  I  am  referring  to  the  comments  of 
Governor  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
concerning  import  controls  and  domestic  in- 
flation as  It  relates  to  the  textile  Issue. 

But  before  getting  to  the  basic  questions 
raised  by  Governor  Brimmer's  analysis.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  my  comments  will 
be  confined  to  the  textile  features  of  the 
trade  bill  and  the  textile  issue.  They  do  not 
In  any  way  represent  my  Judgment  or  that 
of  the  Administration  as  to  other  features  of 
the  trade  bill  or  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Administration  on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Sec- 
retary Stans  and  other  In  the  Administra- 
tion have  expressed  our  views  and  deep  res- 
ervations about  many  aspects  of  the  trade 
bill  In  their  recent  testimony  to  the  Senat« 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  need  not  repeat 
that  this  morning. 

II 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's support  of  the  testUe  quota 
provisions  of  the  trade  bill  was  stated  by 
Secretary  Stans  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  October  12: 
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*1%e  basic  thrust  of  the  textile  provisions 
of  this  biU  Is  la  tJie  direction  that  we  have 
pursued  for  many  months — the  negotlaUoa 
of  viable  loternatioioal  textile  agreements. 
The  quota  provlaioxu  of  the  bUJ  would  be 
superseded  by  bll»t«rlal  or  mulUlat«ral 
textile  agreements  and  may  be  waived  for 
non-dlsruptlve  Imports  or  where  tlie  Presi- 
dent may  find  It  to  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest not  to  Impose  quotas." 

This  reading  of  the  bill  la  not  arrived  at 
lightly.  It  is  based  on  our  direct  and  ex- 
tensive participation  In  the  drafting  of  the 
textile  provlalooB  of  Title  ZI  of  the  trade 
bin,  and  It  recognizes  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  adop  ted  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration  in  this  Title 
during  the  course  of  its  very  thorough  and 
extensive  deliberations. 

Secretary  Stans  and  other  Administration 
witnesses  had  urged  modlflcation  of  the  hill 
originally  introduced  by  Chairman  Mills  to 
provide  for  exemption  of  non-dlsruptlve 
goods.  This  and  other  changes  were  devel- 
oped during  the  course  of  hearings,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  A  central  feature 
of  these  changes  is  to  assure  a  flexible  in- 
Btriunent  that  can  be  used  to  bring  about 
negotiated  agreements.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Itaelf  supports  this  view  of  the 
bin  in  Its  report  by  stating  that  "It  Is  in- 
tended that.  Insofar  as  may  be  possible,  the 
limitation  of  these  imports  will  be  accom- 
plished through  the  negotiation  of  voluntary 
agreemeou  provided  ior  under  Section  203 
oJtd  thai  the  quotn  ^roviaiont  of  Section  201 
tcill  aasiat  in  ttie  negotiation  of  such  Offree- 
menu  as  well  as  to  provide  protection  for  the 
domestic  market  and  workers  in  cases  where 
such  agreements  are  not  ooDcluded."  lEm- 
phaala  auppUed. ) 

We  have  said  over  and  ov«r  again  that  we 
will  never  cease  to  negoCUte  on  the  textile 
Issue,  even  U  quot«  leglsUtlon  Is  enacted. 
The  public  record  and  the  record  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  clear  to  aU  who 
wish  to  as-all  tiiecnaelves  o(  the  hard  fact  of 
our  position  on  this  question. 

But  Governor  Brimmer  has  not  consulted 
the  record.  How  else  to  explain  his  state- 
ment which  at  once  recognizes  that,  under 
the  provlsloQS  of  Title  n  tbe  Preddent  may 
exempt  non-dis-upUve  articles.  tJsat  he  may 
waive  quotas  when  he  finds  It  in  the  ■^aty^n] 
Interest  to  do  ao.  aud  tlxat  negotiated  agree- 
ments automatically  supersede  quotas — and 
yet  oAen  the  following  as  the  basic  working 
OMtuvijition  c/  his  aaialysta: 

"It  was  assumed  that — If  quotas  were 
Imposed^ — the  amount  of  iraports  authorised 
would  be  ihAt  stipulated  under  HA.  18870. 
In  l»71,  InqKiru  would  be  held  to  the  1967- 
69  average;  tlMn,  beginning  in  1972.  the 
amount  authorlxed  would  be  increased  by  6 
per  cent  of  the  amount  autbortxed  in  the 
immediately  preceding  year." 

Governor  BrlmaMr  bases  his  entli«  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  tcrtUe  portions  of 
this  bill  to  consumers  on  this  affiumptlon. 
If  valid,  it  would  mean  that  l»71  lextUe  Im- 
ports would  represent  a  rollback  of  about 
25  percent  from  current  levels.  This  is  not 
fact:  It  iB  fiction.  Indeed,  Oovemor  Brimmer 
even  falls  to  note  that  cotton  textile  Imports, 
which  this  year  wlU  account  for  some  IjS 
Uliion  yards,  out  of  total  imports  of  some 
4.4  billion  yards,  are  automatically  exempted 
from  quotas  by  the  talU  so  long  as  we  par- 
ticipate In  the  LoEig  Term  Cotton  TextUe 
Arrangement. 

In  the  face  of  the  record.  In  the  face  of  a 
clearly  stated  Administration  mtcntlon,  and 
iQ  the  face  of  the  realities  of  our  textile  trade 
and  our  textUe  policy,  in  which  we  have 
always  provided  substantl&l  access  for  im- 
ports to  our  market,  he  assumes  that  there 
will  be  no  exemptions  for  non-dlsruptlve  ar- 
ticles, and  that  either  no  agreements  n-iXl  be 
negotiated  or.  if  any  agreements  are  n^o- 
tiated.  there  would  be  uo  increase  above  the 
1967-69  average  provided  for  in  such  agree- 
ments.  That  does  not  make  sense. 


And  where  does  this  wrong  aasumptk>a  lead 
Governor  Brimmer?  PoUowlng  a  fairly  elabo- 
rate analyals  which  enoompaopes  estimates  of 
1975  demand  versus  1916  in^orU  on  the  baais 
of  these  quotas,  and  a  prloe  aoalysls  aJoout 
which  I  sliaU  oomiaent  later,  ««  are  shown  aJi 
alleged  oost  to  consumers  of  91jB  billion  for 
theae  textile  quotas.  At  this  cost,  which  he 
feels  would  have  an  InflaUonary  impact  oa 
the  economy.  Oovemor  Brinuner  concludes 
that  a  solution  other  than  import  quotas  is 
tieeded  to  provide  the  help  to  workers  and 
Arms  la  the  industry  which  he  agrees  Is 
needed. 

Gotremor  Brimmer's  proposed  solution  la 
not  new.  Alarmed  at  the  possible  cost  of  $lJi 
blUIoa  to  American  oonsumers.  he  recom- 
mends that  we  "...  adopt  more  effective 
programs  to  provide  re-tralnlng  and  transi- 
tional benefits  or  financial  a&sistance  for 
thoae  who  are  displaced  by  competitive  foroes 
over  which  they  have  no  control — whether 
the  farces  originated  at  home  or  abroad." 
He  oJTers  no  analysis  of  his  proposed  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  from  his  paper  one  would 
assume  that  an  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grajm  for  textiles  Is  free,  and  Uiat  Amerlcaa 
taxpayers  are  in  some  way  dlHerent  from 
American  consumers. 

But  our  experience  thus  far  with  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  our  eetlmates  for  the 
future  in  textiles  are  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Before  getting  to  that,  however,  we  should 
perhaps  establish  a  basic  line  of  logic.  First, 
VK  should  recognize  that  coosumen  pay 
taxes.  Second,  we  ahould  recognise  that 
adjustment  assistance  or  any  other  kind  ctf 
assistance  coats  moitey.  Tblrd.  we  should 
recoignize  that  such  atoaej  comes  from  the 
TYeasory  Department  which  gets  it  basically 
from  taix  revenues.  A  ooncluslon  begins  to 
emerge,  namely,  whatever  money  an  adjust- 
nkent  assistance  program  costs  will  be  borne 
by  taxpayers,  a  worthy  group  difficult  to 
distinguish  fTOSD  American  consumers. 

Now,  perhaps  we  should  look  at  how  mucli 
aa  adjustment  assistance  program  might 
cost  in  dealing  with  a  problem  of  t^ie  scope 
and  nature  of  that  which  confronts  the 
leitne  industry  and  its  workers.  The  tex- 
tile-apparel complex  directly  eoiploys  some 
2.3  mmion  workers  in  some  35.000  aep&rate 
cstabUshments  located  in  ei'ery  state  of  the 
Union.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with 
the  automotive  arrangement  with  Canada, 
we  have  estimated  that  adjustment  assist- 
ance  per  100,000  workers  cerUtled  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  such  assistance  would  cost  In 
the  neighborhood  of  k265  million  a  year. 
This  assumes  that  of  those  certified,  only 
7S  percent  finally  qualify  and  receive  assist- 
ance. Of  that  75  pscent,  only  one-fourth 
receive  training  allowances.  I  uae  the  100,000 
figure  because  it  has  a  peculiarly  current 
significance.  Prom  January  of  this  year 
through  September,  the  latest  month  for 
which  we  have  data,  textUe  and  apparel  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  was  down  by 
100.000  Jobs.  A  total  of  125,000  lost  Jobs  in 
textile  and  apparel  by  tlie  year's  end  is  cer- 
tainly a  real  postUblUty. 

Ob^  loosly  not  ail  of  the  Jobs  were  lost  to 
import  cctnpetltton,  but  Just  as  obvlo\isly  a 
great  many  of  tt>em  were,  since  Anierlcan 
consumption  of  textiles  did  not  decrease, 
but  the  import  share  of  tbat  consumption 
Increased.  It  Is  a  relevant  figure  to  consider. 
But  we  should  not  assume  that  a  100.000 
or  125.000  Job  loss  will  be  the  end  of  our 
textile  issLie  In  the  ahsence  of  a  aound  solu- 
tion to  the  import  problem.  It  can  reason- 
ably he  predicted  that  additional  Job  losses 
of  a  similar  magnitude  will  continue  to  oc- 
cur over  the  next  four  or  five  years  in  the 
absence  of  controls  In  textile  and  apparel 
isvports.  Tills  annual  figure  of  (365  mliiloo 
would  be  r^>eated  several  times  over. 

And  what  about  firms?  Adjustment  aa- 
asslE^tance  to  firms  also  requires  money.  Our 
experience  In  ca-ses  of  assistance  to  fim^5  and 
the  kind  of  capital  requirements  that  might 
be  involved  there  is  less  than  In  the  area  of 


worker  asslatanoe,  simply  because  there  hsve 
been  fewer  auooeaBfui  appJicatlons.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  an  September  29.  1970, 
the  Small  Burin—  AdmtntotraUoa  an- 
nounced a  plan  of  awirtMict  to  the  Emil  J. 
Padar  Co.  (producer  of  barber  chairs}  which 
provided  for  loans  totalling  •4,125^000.  Other 
adjustment  assistance  proposals  are  being 
conakdcred  by  the  Commeroe  Department  at 
the  present  tune.  While  their  cost  will  rarv 
slynllfccantly.  I  know  of  at  least  one  that  is 
expected  to  exceed  tl  million. 

The  icxtlle-appare]  indiistry  is  composed 
of  Bon>e  35.000  establishments  owxMd  by 
some  30.000  firnu.  ObrlousJy.  many  of  these 
firms  will  need  asaletance.  Some  oS  than 
perliaps  will  need  as  much  assistance  as  the 
£kntl  J.  Padar  Co.  Others  will  need  less. 
Surely  seme  will  require  more.  Uttie  imag- 
ination is  required  to  forecast  that  the 
appUcation  of  figures  in  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  •!  million  per  firm  to  a  very  email 
percentage  of  these  firms.  i.e.  S  or  i  percent, 
produces  rather  large  dollar  outlays  by  the 
Government  for  an  adjustment  aaslstanoe 
program. 

For  example,  assuming  90,000  firms,  and 
assistance  for  tlie  stated  percent  at  the  ln> 
dicated  level,  we  see:  I'V  at  Cl  mlIUon=:aS00 
mliuon.  2%  at  61  million=:*600  million.  3r^ 
ax  S3  mUUon— »1£  billion. 

Note  that  this  3'^^  Is  only  000  firms,  and  a 
t2  million  loan  is  leas  than  one-balf  of  what 
was  deemed  necessary  to  do  the  aasistance 
Job  required  for  a  bart>er  chair  nuuiufac- 
ttuer.  Obviously  the  Brimmer  aoluuon 
would  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  major 
ft«>*rwt^^  undertaking  Uiat  staggers  the  imag- 
ination. 

Perhaps  we  ahould  again  note  that,  as 
Secretary  Stans  has  stated.  "Tlie  textile  In- 
dustry la  too  trig  for  any  kind  of  solution 
that  we  would  be  abie  to  apply  Intexoaily." 
Oonsumers,  as  tax  payers,  would  bear  the 
burdens  oi  such  a  program. 

Indeed,  this  is  perhaps  tlie  key  distinction 
Isetween  the  textile  and  shoe  cases.  The 
100.000  Jobs  lost  in  textiles  and  apparel  thl.t 
>-ear  equals  50'~r  of  the  total  U.S.  employment 
lu  the  noD-rubber  footwear  industry.  Bather 
than  30.000  flrma,  there  are  675.  So  different 
in  siee  are  these  problems  t^at  they  do,  in 
fact,  take  on  a  difierencc  in  kind. 

We  baueve  a  reasonable  intemaliy-orlented 
program  cm.n  meet  the  problems  of  tlie  shoe 
industry.  The  Administration  has  put  for- 
ward such  a  program.  In  addition,  the  Tariff 
Onm  ml— inn's  Injury  investigation  now 
underway  at  the  request  of  the  President 
will  help  us  to  fill  in  gaps  where  import 
relief  may  be  needed  for  particular  products. 

IF 

Let  us  return  briefly  to  another  part  of 
Governor  Brimmer^  analysis.  He  assumes 
that  the  unit  value  of  imports  (at  retail)  is 
about  »6  as  compared  to  a  domesOc  value  of 
about  $10.  He  farther  assumes  that  the  effect 
of  the  quota  is  to  require  that  each  Item  not 
available  from  imports  be  obtained  domes- 
tically. Thus,  the  buyer  of  a  tinit  who  cannot 
obtain  a  $6  unit  because  of  the  quota  must 
obtain  a  domestic  replacement  at  tlO.  Cost 
of  quota?  84  per  unit.  Net  result  based  on  his 
demand  projections  and  on  his  Import -supply 
projectloni:-?  H.8  billion. 

But  here  again.  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
a  false  assumption.  Namely,  that  all  Imporu 
and  all  domestic  articles  cover  the  same 
price  spread  tn  unit  value.  This  ignores  the 
fact  that  Imports  are  generally  more  concen- 
trated In  value  terms  than  Is  domestic  mer- 
chandise which  covers  In  significant  quan- 
tity the  entire  range  of  price  and  quality. 
In  ^OTT.  the  unit  value  comparison  is  not 
realistic.  The  M  item  that  the  consumer  re- 
places with  a  domestic  Item  l&  not  replaced 
with  a  $10  Item,  but  with  an  item  of  the 
aame  quality  wboee  uut  value  is  Ukely  to  be 
much  closer  to  $6  than  to  $10. 

Every  dollar  o/  reduction  of  that  flQ  unit 
in  Governor  Brimmer's  analysis  reduces  the 
$1.9   Xjillion  cost  figure  }>y  twenty-ftve  per- 
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cent.  Thus.  If  a  tfi  llem  \a  replaced  by  a  17 
domestic  Iteu  the  tl.B  billion  cost  drops  to 
M50  miUlon.  Tou  Di&y  have  noticed  thAt  this 
i»  thi  below  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  an  adjustment  aaststanoe  program. 

Oovemor  Brluuner  also  falls  to  account 
for  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  lost  revenue 
from  tax  payers  who  used  to  work  tn  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industry  but  are  forced 
Into  adjustment  a«sistance  payments,  and 
from  flxma  which  used  to  make  a  profit  in 
that  industry  but  no  longrer  do  so.  Our  esti- 
mates of  the  lost  wages  alone  for  100,000 
workers  amount  to  more  than  >500  million 
a  year,  or  more  than  t625  million  a  yeer  for 
135.000  workers.  And  this  Is  cumulative,  so 
that,  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  restraints 
on  imports,  by  the  fifth  year  alone.  It  could 
be  somewhere  between  t3.6  and  «3.0  billion. 
Obvio\i8K.  this  loss  to  the  economy  Is  re- 
Qectod  In  lost  expenditures  by  these  people, 
as  well  as  In  non-payment  of  taxes.  Prom 
contributors  to  our  tax  revenue  and  eco- 
nomic activity,  these  people  shift  to  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance. 

Theae  fibres  on  workers  and  firms  do  not 
reflect  community  losses  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  loss  of  buying  power,  Increased 
welfare  coats,  and  lost  local  tax  revenue  from 
unemployed  workers  and  closed  plants.  Over 
a  five-year  period,  we  could  conceivably  be 
dealing  with  an  economic  Impact  measurable 
In  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

As  a  final  note.  Governor  Brimmer  also 
largely  assumes  that  the  only  real  force  hold- 
ing down  textile- apparel  Inflation  is  imports. 
and  that  a  lessening  of  this  pressure  means 
equivalent  upward  price  movement.  But  we 
are  looking  at  an  extremely  competitive  In- 
dustry. Apparel,  the  focus  and  example  cho- 
sen for  his  analysis.  Is  without  doubt  the 
least  concentrated  major  American  indu&try. 
Its  largest  firm  accounts  for  but  3  percent  of 
the  industry  sales  and  Its  B  largest  together 
account  for  only  16  percent.  Firms  In  this 
industry  clearly  face  the  knife-edge  of  com- 
petition, with  or  without  imports. 

There  are  other  technical  deficiencies  in 
Oovernor  Brlmmera'  analysis  which  I  wUt  not 
pursue  In  detail  at  this  point,  but  which 
further  undermine  his  conclusion. 

For  example.  Governor  Brimmer's  method 
of  calculating  the  cost  of  quotas  on  apparel 
depends  completely  on  reducing  the  entire 
range  of  apparel  Items  and  pieces  to  a  single 
"average  price"  measure.  He  does  this  by 
taking  a  po-undage  figure  for  all  retail  apparel 
purchases  and  dividing  It  into  the  total  value 
of  such  purchases  for  both  domestically  pro- 
duced items  and  for  imports.  But  there  Is 
absolutely  no  relationship  In  the  market 
place  between  the  weight  of  an  apparel  item 
acKl  its  price.  Anyone  who  looks  at  bis  wife's 
clothing  bills  knows  this. 

Also,  we  know  that  many  of  the  factors 
relied  upon  In  Governor  Brimmer's  method 
are  not  the  constants  he  a&sumes  them  to  be. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  composition 
of  the  consumer's  price  Index  basket  of  goods 
and  services.  The  only  constant  about  this 
basket  Is  that  It  changes  all  the  time  as  per 
capita  incomes  rise  and  new  consumer  goods 
appear  on  the  market.  Six  years  is  a  long  pe- 
riod for  which  to  assume  zero  change  in  areas 
as  dynamic  as  incomes,  tastes,  and  actual 
con.sumer  expenditures. 

Governor  Brimmer's  tnethod  rests  on  arbi- 
trary asstunptlons  which  Introduce  a  serious 
systematic  upward  bias  Into  his  results  and 
on  crucial  measurements  which  are  techni- 
cally unacceptable.  Finally,  there  ore  also 
inaccuracies  In  hia  summary  oT  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  which  cast  additional  doubt 
on  the  soundness  of  the  paper.  In  short,  good 
cloth  cannot  be  woven  from  bad  yarn. 

T 

What  can  be  said,  then,  about  the  effect 
on   prices  of  the  textile  provtslon«  of  the 

trade  bill? 


First,  we  should  recognise  that  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  will  continue  at  high  levels 
und«-  the  bill.  Instead  of  the  disruptive  4? 
percent  growth  In  imports  of  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  which  occurred  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  over  the  same 
period  of  1B69,  which  was  2S  percent  higher 
than  the  lOSB  level,  which  was  &a  percent 
higher  than  the  1967  level  we  should  see  a 
smaller  and  non-dlsrupttve  rate  of  growth  In 
such  Imports. 

Second  our  experience  with  regard  to  cot- 
ton textile  Imports  which  have  been  subject 
to  control  since  1961  under  international 
agreements  has  been  that  prices  have  risen 
only  slightly.  In  19Q0  the  year  before  these 
arrangements  began,  the  wholesale  price  In- 
de..;  for  cotton  products  (1967-58 — 100)  stood 
at  104.4.  In  September  1970,  It  was  106.4. 
During  the  same  period  the  Index  for  all 
Industrial  commodities  Increased  from  101.3 
to  117.1. 

Third,  the  key  to  the  future  of  prices  of 
textiles  and  apparel  lies  in  maintaining  a 
viable,  competitive  domestic  industry,  that 
Is.  In  the  competition  of  30.000  firms  for  the 
consumer's  business.  If  imports  should  fur- 
ther reduce  the  size  of  this  Industry  signifi- 
cantly, we  can  all  view  with  alarm  the  Im- 
pact on  the  consumer. 

VI 

Thus.  I  do  not  accept  Governor  Brimmer's 
analysis  of  the  textile  situation  or  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem.  In  my  view,  public  debate  on 
the  txade  bill  and  the  Congressional  debate 
we  shall  witness  this  week  are  not  well  served 
by  an  analysis  which  starts  from  false 
premises  and  carries  them  through  to  ex- 
treme conclusions.  One  point  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Brimmer  is  his  often  repeated  caveat, 
lost  in  some  public  reports,  that  his  "esti- 
mates are  obviously  tentative  and  should  be 
Interpreted  with  considerable  caution."  I 
agree  with  that,  and  howt 

We  can  only  h(^>e  that  fact,  not  fiction,  will 
prevail  on  this  Issue  In  the  coming  weeks. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  in 
question -and-answer  form  by  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute, 
neatly  sums  up  the  Import  problem: 

Who  Oetb  Hcht  Bt  Texthj  Imfoits? 
th3xtken   quxstioms   amd   answex3  on   thx 

THRkAT    or    trHXXTTUCTXD    IMFOBTS    OT    lOa- 

KIGN    TKXTa.SB 

1.  Question:  Should  America  keep  out  all 
foreign  made  textiles? 

Answer.  No.  Achievement  of  our  country's 
foreign  policy  goals  depends  to  some  degree 
on  permitting  both  developed  nations  which 
help  block  Communism  and  underdeveloped 
nations  which  we  want  on  our  side  to  engage 
In  profitable  trade  with  us. 

3.  Question:  Does  the  textile  Industry  be- 
lieve the  present  level  of  Imports  Is  too  high? 

Answer:  Tes.  Imports  are  growing  much 
faster  than  our  own  industry.  In  the  last  five 
years,  our  production  has  Increased  by  one- 
third,  but  Imports  have  tripled.  If  this  con- 
tinues, some  of  our  960,000  textile  workers 
wilt  lose  their  Jobs,  we  won't  be  able  to  keep 
our  mills  modem  and  efficient,  and  we  will 
fall  behind  in  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  textile  products. 

3.  Question:  Arent  there  import  controls 
now  in  effect? 

Answer:  Only  on  cotton  textUea — and  these 
aren't  working  very  well.  The  International 
Long  Term  Arrangement  (LTA).  which 
covers  only  cotton  textiles,  provides  for  rea- 
sonable annual  Increases  In  experts  to  the 
United  States.  Despite  this,  cotton  textile 
imports  have  doubled  In  five  years,  and  from 
a  very  high  base.  Fabrics  of  msku-made  fibers, 
which  are  completely  uncontrolled,  have 
more  than  tripled  in  four  years.  Wool  fabric 


imports  now  amount  to  one-fourth  of  VS. 
consumption.  Zn  total,  foreign  imports  now 
take  about  10  per  cent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket. In  actual  yards,  which  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis Is  the  measure  of  Interest  to  exporting 
countries  and  of  the  impact  on  our  own  mar- 
kets, we  are  now  taking  in  three  billion 
square  yards  annually. 

4.  Question:  Just  what  Is  the  Long  Term 
Arrangement,  anyway? 

Answer:  It's  an  International  agreement 
on  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  which  was 
reached  by  23  countrie".  in  1962.  The  pur- 
pose of  It  was  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  and 
growth  and  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  domes- 
tic markets  of  any  of  the  participating  na- 
tions. Under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  <GATTk  it 
permits  Imporllng  countries  and  exporting 
countries  to  cooperate  tn  setting  cotton  tex- 
tile trade  levels.  The  LTA  expires  September 
30.  1967.  Unfortunately  for  America,  adminis- 
tration of  Its  provisions  limiting  Imports 
has  been  lax  and  cotton  textile  imports  have 
risen  far  above  original  projections.  And,  of 
course,  there  Is  no  LTA  pnd  no  import  control 
at  all  on  products  of  man-made  fibers  and 
wool. 

5.  Question:  Why  doesn't  our  textile  In- 
dustry compensate  for  imports  by  increasing 
Its  own  exports  abroad? 

Answer:  Because  many  foreign  countries 
won't  let  them  in.  About  50  nations  virtual- 
ly prohibit  the  Importation  of  American  tex- 
tUes  and  another  30  have  tariffs  and  taxes 
so  high  as  to  effectively  shut  us  off  from  these 
markets. 

0.  Question:  If  our  own  textile  industry 
is  modern  and  efficient,  why  can't  we  compete 
more  effectively  with  foreign  Imports? 

Answer:  Because  we  pay  our  employees 
more  and  our  other  costs,  like  taxes,  are 
higher.  In  th  past  two  years  American  tex- 
tile workers  have  received  four  wage  In- 
creases averaging  five  per  cent  each.  The 
average  textile  pay  la  now  M-00  an  hour.  In 
1966.  when  the  U.S.  average  was  $1.87,  tex- 
tile workers  got  S3  cents  an  hour  In  Italy, 
37  cents  In  Spain.  36  cents  In  Japan.  3S  cents 
in  Hong  Kong,  18  cents  In  BroxU,  and  14  cents 
In  India. 

7.  Question:  Doesn't  the  U.S.  textile  Indus- 
try get  a  subsidy  from  the  government  to 
help  keep  it  competitive? 

Answer :  None  whatever— and  doesn't  want 
any. 

8.  Question :  Isn't  It  a  good  Idea  to  help  the 
developing  nations  establish  a  strong  eco- 
nomic base  by  encouraging  them  to  export 
textile  to  America? 

Answer:  Not  necessarily.  It  now  costs  so 
much  to  build  and  equip  a  textile  mill  that 
this  Is  no  longer  an  "easy"  industry  for  de- 
veloping nations  to  start.  The  price  in  the 
US.  has  gone  from  about  tlO.OOO  per  worker 
to  around  $50,000.  A  modem  textile  miU  is 
technologlcaUy  complicated  and  relies  more 
on  sophisticated  machinery  than  great 
numbers  of  workers  and  therefore  Isn't  much 
help  In  providing  employment  In  developing 
countries.  Aside  from  this,  the  Uon's  share  of 
Imports  isn't  coming  from  developing  coun- 
tries. They  are  coming  from  mature  nations. 
Japan,  for  example,  is  supplying  more  than 
half  of  all  the  man-made  fiber  imports,  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  cotton  textile  imports,  and 
one-third  of  woolen  products  Imports. 

9.  Question:  Just  how  many  yards  of  each 
kind  of  textiles  are  coming  in  the  U.S.  now 
compared  with  a  few  years  ago? 

Answer:  Latest  estimates  are  that  we  will 
Import  809-mlUion  square  yards  of  man- 
made  fiber  fabrics  this  calendar  year  com- 
pared with  213-mllllon  In  1963,  over  3!^  times 
as  much:  1363,000,000  square  yards  of  cot- 
ton textiles,  compared  with  730-milllon  in 
calendar  year  1961,  more  than  2\^  times  as 
much;  and  187-mllllon  square  yards  of 
woolen  textiles,  compared  with  93-mllUon  in 
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1961,  slightly  more  than  twice  as  much.  Total 
imports  this  year  wlU  be  close  to  three  bil- 
lion square  yards,  on  Increase  of  60  per  cent 
juet  since  1966. 

10.  Question:  Isn't  it  true  that  things  tike 
the  one-price  cotton  law  (which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  American  mills  to  buy  American  raw 
cotton  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
to  foreign  competitors),  the  seven  per  cent 
investment  allowance  on  taxes,  faster  depre- 
ciation write-offs,  and  general  prosperity 
have  produced  a  tremendous  lacrea^ie  in  tex- 
tile industry  profits? 

Answer:  Note  quite.  For  the  second  quarter 
of  1966,  textile  Industry  net  earnings  were 
3.9  cenu  on  each  dollar  of  sales.  This  doesn't 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  5.9  cents 
earned  by  all  American  manufacturing  In- 
duBUles  taken  together,  in  other  words,  the 
textile  industry  Is  still  way  behind  other  in- 
dustries, although  present  earnings  are  a  lot 
higher  than  the  2.1  cents  earned  in  1961. 

11.  Question:  With  the  current  great  de- 
mand for  textile  both  for  the  civilian  market 
and  for  the  military,  have  textile  prices  In- 
creased sharply,  making  our  textiles  even  leas 
competitive  with  Imports? 

Answer:  No.  Textiles  represent  one  of  the 
biggest  bargains  in  Mr-i.  America's  shopping 
bag  today.  The  "•apparel"  item  in  the  govern- 
ment's Cost -of- Living  Index  tells  on  interest- 
ing story.  The  index  for  all  items  (food. 
housing,  transportation,  health  and  recrea- 
tion, and  apparel-footwear-upkeep)  was  up 
14.1  per  cent  in  September  above  the  1957-59 
base  of  100.  Apparel  alone  (excluding  foot- 
wear and  upkeep)  was  up  only  7.4  per  cent 
over  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  twelve 
months  since  September  of  1965.  the  price  of 
all  Items  rose  3.5  per  cent,  while  apparel  alone 
Increased  only  3.5  per  cent.  Wholesale  prices 
of  basic  textiles  have  actually  gone  down 
since  1957-59.  At  the  end  of  September,  all 
industrial  commodities  stood  at  106.2  per 
cent  of  the  base,  while  textiles,  at  98.5.  were 
below  the  base. 

12.  Question:  Aside  from  the  lass  of  Ameri- 
can textile  Jobs,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
textile  Industry,  what  harm  would  It  do  the 
United  States  if  textUe  imports  were  al- 
lowed unrestricted  entrance  to  the  country? 

Answer :  It  would  do  serious  damage  to  the 
entire  economy.  First,  It  would  affect  the 
hundreds  of  other  lndustrle.s  and  the  millions 
of  workers  who  supply  the  textile  industry. 
For  example,  cotton  farmers  would  Jose  their 
market;  machinery  supplier.^  would  lose  their 
customers:  the  cornstarch  Industry,  for  which 
textiles  is  the  second  biggest  customer,  would 
be  seriously  hurt;  the  chemical  companies 
would  lose  a  big  share  of  their  revenues.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  weaken  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves.  The  textile  Industry  has  been 
called  second  only  to  steel  in  Importance  to 
national  defense.  If  our  textile  Industry  goes 
by  the  board  we  will  have  to  depend  on  other 
countries— some  of  them  potential  enemies — 
to  supply  our  military  needs.  Third,  Ameri- 
ca's balance  of  payments  would  show  an  even 
greater  deficit  than  It  does  today,  further 
weakening  the  sUbUlty  of  the  dollar.  Right 
now,  the  textile  trade  deficit  is  running  at  a 
rate  of  •836-mUllon  a  year,  about  two-thirds 
the  total  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Some  le-mUlion  Americans  depend 
in  one  way  or  another  upon  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihoods.  Weaken  that  In- 
dustry and  we  weaken  all  America. 

13.  Question:  What  kind  of  textile  Import 
regulations  should  we  have? 

Answer:  Regulations  that  would  be  fair  to 
everyone.  First,  we  think  It  fair  that  foreign 
countries  be  allowed  to  share  in  our  markets 
and  In  the  growth  of  our  markets.  But  we 
also  think  such  a  share  should  t>e  held  at 
levels  which  won't  Injure  or  weaken  our  own 
Industry  and  our  economy.  Second,  textiles 
of  all  fibers — not  Just  cotton — should  be  con- 
trolled.  And   third,  other  countries  should 


permit  American  Imports  on  the  same  buts 
that  we  permit  their  Imports. 
bhttcles 

Imports  now  dominate  the  American 
marketplace  in  bicycles.  Imports  ai-e  so 
dominant,  in  fact,  that  they  threaten  to 
drive  U.S.  manufacturers  out  of  busi- 
ness. Japan,  the  principal  foreign  supply 
nation,  enjoys  virtually  unhindered  ac- 
cess to  bicycle  buyers  in  this  country. 
Usine  labor  paid  only  a  fraction  of  UjS. 
wage  rates,  Japan  ^ds  it  remarkably 
easy  to  sell  at  prices  no  American  manu- 
facturer could  match.  The  Columbia 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  WestHcld.  Mass.. 
for  example,  finds  it  virtually  impossible 
to  compete. 

Here  is  a  brief  history  of  bicycle  im- 
ports: 

HtaroBY  or  Bictcle  Impokts 

The  bicycle  Import  story  begins  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tarlfi  on  all  bicycles  which  that  Act  im- 
posed, imported  bicjcles  accounted  for  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption 
during  the  pre-war  years.  When  In  1938  the 
United  States  used  Its  tariff  reduction  au- 
thority to  reduce  this  level  to  16  per  cent 
ad  valorem  for  lightweight  bicycles  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
imminent  and  virtually  all  imports  wpre  se- 
verely reduced  for  the  duration. 

Immediately  after  the  war.  while  ttie  gen- 
erally high  tariff  remained  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers were  rebuilding  and  retooling,  bi- 
cycle Imports  continued  below  the  1  per  cent 
level. 

However,  in  the  latter  part  of  1947  the 
United  States  entered  the  multilateral  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  end  Trade  (OATT) 
and  made  drosUc  tariff  concesisons  in  many 
areas.  Effective  January  1,  194B,  the  tariff 
on  lightweight  bicycles,  the  most  significnnc 
imported  model  at  that  time  and  for  the  next 
decade,  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
Its  1930  level,  or  7;^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Other  models  were  reduced  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Although  in  1948  nnany  of  the  foreign 
countries  were  still  busy  attempting  to  reach 
their  pre-war  levels  of  production,  the  record 
shows  that  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  GATT 
reduction  to  take  effect.  Between  1948  and 
1956  the  ratio  of  bicycle  Imports  to  domes- 
tic consumption  climbed  from  .6  per  cent  to 
41.2  per  centi 

Percent 

1948 _ 0  6 

1949 _ 1.0 

1950  — 3.4 

1961 9.0 

1952 ^ n.8 

1963 22.8 

1954 38.2 

1955 41J1 

In  October.  IS51.  after  the  domestic  Indus- 
try had  seen  the  number  of  bicycle  imports 
Increase  twelvefold  from  16.767  in  1949  to 
176.267  in  1951,  the  members  of  the  Bicycle 
Manufacturers  Association  filed  for  "escape 
clause"  relief  under  Section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  Tariff 
Commission  conducted  an  Investigation  and, 
on  October  9,  1952,  concluded  that  bicycles 
were  not  being  lm.ported  In  such  Increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seriou.s  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  bicycle  industry. 

The  above  (diart  shows  how  wrong  the 
Tariff  Commission  was.  I>espite  the  fact  that 
domestic  manufacturers  had  modeml»d 
their  plants  at  great  expense,  the  lower  labor 
and  material  costs  of  foreign  manufacturers 
enabled  them  to  steadily  erode  the  Ameri- 


cans' bhare  of  (heir  own  market.  Tariff  Com- 
miSEiOQ  figures  developed  later  show  that 
during  the  period  1951-1954  there  woe  a  16 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  person.s 
employed  In  the  bicycle  industry  and  a  34 
per  cent  reduction  In  the  number  of  man- 
hours  of  bicycle  employees.  In  fact,  the  situ- 
ation had  become  so  critical  that  in  3954  the 
Industry  suffered  an  aggregate  net  operating 
loss  of  over  five  hundred  and  twenty  thous- 
£ai)d  dollars  (t520,(K>0). 

In  a  final  effort  to  remedy  this  seriotis 
injury,  the  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion In  June.  1954.  again  applied  for  "escape 
clause"  relief.  This  time  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion could  not  deny  the  damage  that  h»d 
been  done  and  recommended  to  the  President 
that  the  tariff  rate  on  all  bicycles  be  in- 
creased to  22'j  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
President  partiaUy  accepted  this  recommen- 
dation, Impo-ilng  effecUve  August  18,  1955  an 
increase  in  exisUng  rates,  raising  light- 
weights from  7'i  per  cent  lo  11V«  per  cent 
and  other  models  from  15  per  cent  to  22 'j 
per  cent. 

This  perUal  relief  helped  to  stabilize  Im- 
port penetration  In  tiie  neighborhood  of 
30  |>er  cent  of  the  domestic  market  for  the 
next  eight  years: 

Percent 

1936   .. . . „._     40.0 

1957 38.2 

195B _   as.i 

1959 ^ ,_, 88.8 

1960 -^ 31.4 

1961 _^ 39.6 

1963    30  0 

laea  29  3 

At  this  rate  of  approximately  30  per  rent, 
however,  the  domestic  industry  continued  to 
Kustoin  serious  Injury. 

In  1964  the  domestic  Industry  first  de- 
veloped the  ■high  rise"  bicycle,  chu-actenzed 
by  smaller  wheels  and  high  handlebars.  The 
model  immediately  caught  on  with  the 
youngsters,  and  the  importers'  percentage 
share  of  the  VS.  market  fell  sharply  from 
29.3  per  cent  in  1963  to  19.8  in  1964.  In  1965 
and  1966,  as  sales  of  high  risers  continued  to 
Increase  and  foreign  manufacturers  were  not 
yet  fully  equipped  to  produce  them  In  large 
amounts,  import  penetration  continued  to 
fall  off: 

Percent 

1963 39.3 

1964  .^, 19  8 

196S . ,.__  18.  3 

1966 „ 16.1 

By  1967  high  rise  bicycles  accounted  for 
61  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market  and  were 
still  Increasing  In  popularity.  But  three  other 
facts  overshadowed  the  significance  of  this 
achievement  for  the  domestic  bicycle  Indus- 
try. First,  mounting  Inflationary  pressures 
were  beginning  to  have  a  real  effect  on  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  bicycle  In  the 
United  States.  Second,  foreign  manufactur- 
ers had  copied  the  popular  high  rise  and, 
capitalizing  on  their  own  cost  advantages, 
were  sending  them  to  the  United  States  in 
Increasingly  larger  quantities.  Third,  on  June 
30,  1967.  the  United  States,  the  members  of 
the  Eiutipean  Economic  Commimlty  and 
fifty-four  other  nations  concluded  the  Sixth 
(or  "Kennedy")  Round  of  trade  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Notwithstanding  the  probable  con.>ie- 
quences.  the  United  States  agreed  to  reduce 
the  ext-sting  rates  on  bicycles  by  60  per  cent 
over  a  five  vear  period,  beginning  January  1, 
1968. 

Now.  In  1969.  after  only  the  first  two  of 
the  five  steps  of  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
reductions,  imports  have  risen  as  follows: 

1st  six  months,  1967:  Units,  411.407. 

1st  six  months.  1969:  UnlU.  787.973:  Units 
increase.  376,566,  or  91.6  percent. 
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There  U  every  Indication  that  this  trend 
wlU  continiie.  It  U  clear  tbat  present  condi- 
tions make  this  situation  more  precartoua 
than  tb&t  of  the  lOSO's. 

Porelgn  manufaeturen  have  learned  the 
deslrahUity  of  immediately  copyloc  VS.  rtyte 
changea.  and  are  well-equlpi>ed  to  do  so.  Also, 
Iheir  cost  advantage  Is  more  noticeable  tban 
ever.  Compounding  the  Inflationary  problems 
here  and  the  oonnal  labor  and  manuTacturlng 
cost  advflkntages  abroad  are  the  development 
of  production  f&cUitles  In  countj^&a  not  here- 
tofore in  the  bicycle  nurket.  Taiwan,  for  ex- 
ample, shipped  4I.1B2  bicycles  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  tix  months  of  1969, 
in  contrast  with  only  ISO  during  the  same 
period  In  1968.  These  bicycles  were  manu- 
factured by  workers  who  receive  an  average 
wage  of  20  cents  per  hour. 

Confronted  by  such  cost  disadvantages 
and  hobbled  by  the  Inflationary  spiral  at 
home,  the  domestic  bicycle  industry  is  In 
senotis  troable.  Desplt»  the  modem  fmclU- 
tles  here  In  the  United  States,  we  simply 
cannot  cope  with  the  low  costs  enjoyed  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  Unless  some  relief 
is  provided  soon,  thousands  of  Americans 
will  loee  their  jobs  permanently.  Past  his- 
tory Is  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the  inef- 
fectiveness. If  not  unavailability,  of  esca[>e 
clause  relief.  Tbe  only  workable  solution  lies 
in  tbe  Imposition  of  fair,  orderly,  quantita- 
tive limitations  on  Imports. 

For  this  reason,  we  urge  your  support  of 
the  Orderly  Bicycle  Marketing  Act.  HJl. 
13401.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Richard 
H.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Accompanying  table  D  shows  just  how 
alarming  the  import  rate  is: 

D-BMA  IMPOfll  SWHMAIIY:  JAtWAITV  SEfTEMBCfl.  1969 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
unique  opportunity  as  well  as  a  very 
grave  responsibility  in  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  has  had  an  extremely 
adverse  effect  directly  on  many  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens,  and  which  is 
Indirectly  affectlnB  the  great  majority  of 
our  Nation's  people.  This  situation  is  the 
tremendous  growth  in  imports  during 
recent  years,  which  has  not  only  adverse- 
ly affected  our  Nation's  trade  balance, 
but  is  constituting  a  growing  threat  to 
American  worlcers. 

Because  of  these  very  cuncrete  results 
of  import  penetration,  our  country's 
trade  policies  can  no  longer  be  considered 
theoretically  or  in  the  context  of  abstract 
ideals  of  free  trade.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
tills  year  In  testimony  before  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Ways  and  Means  Commltt««, 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Congress 
to  face  up  to  its  respon.'ilblUty  in  this 
area  and  to  do  what  almost  every  other 
nation  In  the  world  has  long  been  doing. 
That  is,  we  must  base  our  Nation's  trade 
policies  to  a  far  greater  extent  on  what 
is  best  for  our  own  economy  and  our  own 
citizens. 

In  the  political  context  surrounding 
the  Important  legislation  before  the 
House  at  this  time,  however,  we  are  once 
again  hearing  cries  that  any  attempt  to 
base  our  trade  policies  on  such  considera- 
tions constitutes  a  "threat  to  free  trade" 
and  a  "threat  of  destructive  r«tallation 
by  other  nations."  Such  cries  are,  of 
course,  based  on  the  mlstalcen  assump- 
tion that  so-called  free  trade  does  tn  fact 
exist.  To  reiterate  what  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  however,  by  definition  "free 
trtMle"  can  only  exist  when  it  is  practiced 
by  all  nations  participating  in  commer- 
cial exchanges, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Just 
cannot  exist  as  an  island  of  free  trade  in 
the  middle  of  a  protectionist  sea  and  this 
is  where  we  are  at  this  time.  While  other 
nations  protect  their  own  worlcers  and 
t>roducts  by  various  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  to  our  exports,  our  Oovemraent 
does  not  adequately  do  the  same. 


Tbe  legislation  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, presents  us  with  a  imlque  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  this  imbalance  In  our 
trade  relations  and,  more  Importantly, 
to  protect  American  workers.  The  Trade 
Act  of  1970— H.R.  18970— is  the  result 
of  months  of  committee  hearings  and 
extensive  consideration  in  the  commie- 
tee's  executive  sessions.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive measure,  whose  complexity  i- 
necessitated  not  only  by  the  growing 
Import  problems  already  referred  to  but 
by  the  fact  iJiat  it  represents  the  ilr  [ 
time  in  8  years  that  the  Congress  hi 
made  such  a  review  of  overall  US 
fore'gn  tmde  policy. 

The  much-needed  passage  of  H.R 
18970  will  enable  American  Industrie' 
and  workers  to  gain  more  prompt  and 
adequate  relief  from  unusually  heavy  in- 
roads by  foreign  imports.  While  It  i^ 
these  provisions  which  have  received  al- 
most exclusive  putilic  attention  and 
which  do.  in  my  personal  judgment, 
represent  th.'  most  compelling  reason 
for  the  passage  of  HR.  18970;  other  sig- 
nificant provisions  In  this  bill  are  aimed 
at  giving  assurances  to'  our  tradin; 
partners  that  the  United  States  does  re- 
main willing  to  negotiate  for  fairer  and 
freer  trade.  This  bill  will,  for  example, 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agreements 
through  June  30,  1973,  and  would  grant 
the  President  additional  new  authority 
to  reduce  duties.  Any  such  duty  reduc- 
tions furthermore,  would,  be  reductions 
below  what  the  duties  will  be  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  when  the  last  stage  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  reductions  go  into 
effect. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  aim'?'! 
at  encouraging  sul>stantial  increases  in 
exports  of  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  prlncipol  means  in  the  bill 
of  stimulating  exports  lies  in  the  au- 
thorization to  establish  romcstic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations — referred  ti 
as  DISC'S  Many  American  firms  have  set 
up  foreign  subsidiaries  to  take  advan- 
tage of  lower  labor  costs  abroad,  and  by 
doing  so  they  can  also  take  advantage 
of  a  provision  of  law  allowing  the  income 
of  their  foreign  sutjsidiarles  to  remain 
untaxed  tmtll  it  is  returned  to  the  United 
States.  HJl.  18970  would  extend  this 
same  tax  deferral  privilege  to  DISC  5 
by  deferring  U.S.  income  tax  on  do- 
mestic corporations  engaged  In  export 
sales  tmtil  prof.ts  are  distributed  to 
shareholders.  This  would,  of  course,  serve 
as  an  encouragement  to  American  busi- 
nesses to  manufacture  goods  domesti- 
cally and  ship  them  abroad,  thus  keepin? 
both  Jobs  and  capital  at  home. 

Let  me  return  now.  however,  to  what 
I  have  Indicated  to  be  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  the  passage  of  this 
much-needed  legislation — those  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  will  allow  Amer- 
ican industries  and  workers  to  gain  more 
prompt  and  adequate  relief  from  unusu- 
ally heavy  inroads  by  foreign  Imports.  In 
examining  what  such  inroads  have  done 
to  American  industries  and  workers.  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
two  characteristics  which  most  of  these 
imports  have  in  common.  Plrst,  many  of 
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these  Imported  p.oducts  are  produced  by 
industries  owned  or  subsidized  by  their 
Rovemments.  As  already  Indicated,  fur- 
thermore, these  same  industries  also  usu- 
ally receive  far  greater  import  protection 
and  export  incentives  from  their  govern- 
ments than  is  the  ca.se  with  our  domestic 
industries. 

The  second  characteristic — and  one 
which  Is  obviously  at  the  root  of  the 
problem — is  the  much  lower  cost  Involved 
in  producing  these  imported  goods.  While 
I  believe  that  almost  evei-yone  is  very 
much  aware  of  this  second  characteristic 
and  its  impact  on  our  current  import 
problems,  I  feel  that  we  have  too  seldom 
examined  this  factor  and  its  implications 
in  depth.  It  Is,  of  course,  the  wide  dis- 
parity in  worker  compensation  between 
the  United  States  and  various  other 
countries  in  the  world  which  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  overall  cost  dif- 
ferential preventing  elTective  competition 
with  imported  goods.  This  wage  aspect  is. 
in  turn,  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of 
American  society  and  American  ideals. 
In  our  country  it  is  unacceptable  for 
those  who  labor  to  produce  the  products 
which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
high  standard  of  living  not  to  share  in 
this  high  standard  of  living.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable for  om-  workers  to  be  forced  to 
receive  substandard  wages  in  order  to 
compete  with  products  produced  in  other 
countries  by  workers  receiving  such 
wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  district,  the  Bir- 
mingham area,  we  have  large  steel,  cast 
iron  pipe,  and  textile  manufacturers, 
among  others.  Let  me  once  again  outline 
a  few  examples  of  the  problems  they  face 
from  unfair  foreign  competition; 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  annual 
growth  rate  for  steel  imports  was  23  per- 
cent, and  ir  1968  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  steel  market  captured  by  Im- 
ports was  at  an  all-time  high  of  16.7 
percent.  Prom  19S5  through  1968,  the 
southern  steel  market  lias  grown  by  6 
million  tons,  but  this  increased  steel  de- 
mand was  not  met  by  southern  steel,  nor 
even  by  American  steel.  During  this  same 
period,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  in 
foreign  steel  imports  to  the  southern 
market  was  5,1  million  tons.  It  should  be 
readily  apparent  to  anyone  that  the 
American  steel  producers  are  getting  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  in  tlie  southern 
market. 

The  nationwide  picture  with  respect  to 
steel  imports  is  also  a  bleak  one.  The  an- 
nual growth  rate  for  steel  imports  from 
1961  through  1969  was  23  percent,  and 
in  1968  the  share  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  captured  by  Imports  was  at  an 
all-time  high  of  16,7  percent.  The  1968 
total  for  steel  Imports,  approximately  18 
million  tons,  represented  more  than  a  50- 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  record 
of  11.5  tons  set  hi  1967. 

While  the  voluntary  agreements  an- 
nounced in  January  of  1969  on  the  part 
of  Western  European  and  Japanese  steel- 
makers to  limit  steel  exports  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  resulted  in  a  3.926  billion  ton 
decline  In  steel  imports,  that  year  was 
still  the  second  highest  year  for  steel  Im- 
ports ever  recorded. 

Two  industries  of  particular  concern 
to  the  people  of  my  distiict^the  cast 


iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings  industi-y  and 
the  malleable  iron  pipe  Uttlngs  industry, 
have  experienced  similar  critical  prob- 
lems in  the  face  of  growing  foreign  im- 
ports. Because  of  the  great  increase  in 
imported  malleable  iron  pipe  fittings,  a 
total  of  10  domestic  producers  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  1952. 

These  problems  have  been  compounded 
by  difficulties  and  undue  delays  in  the 
administration  of  the  antidumping  laws 
and  marking  i-equirements  of  the  Tariff 
Act.  The  products  of  these  two  industries 
have  been  erroneously  exempted  from 
the  Tariff  Act  marking  requirements,  re- 
sulting in  subsidized  imported  pipe  and 
fittings  being  commingled  with  Ameri- 
can-produced products  in  the  US,  mar- 
ket. In  the  case  of  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
fittings,  this  problem  is  further  aggia- 
vated  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  im- 
portation is  from  Poland.  Hence,  in  this 
case  our  current  trade  policies  are  en- 
abling Increased  penetration  of  imports 
from  Communist  countries  while  Ameri- 
cans lose  jot>s. 

This  situation  is.  mast  regrettably, 
quite  similar  in  the  textile  market.  This 
vital  industry  employes  diiectly  some  2 '4 
million  Americans — 94.000  within  my 
State  of  Alabama— with  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  involved  in  fiber  pro- 
duction and  a  great  variety  of  supply 
and  service  activities.  Textile  imports 
have  already  absorbed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  65,000  within  the  15-month 
period  ending  in  May  of  this  year  alone. 
Only  yesterday,  furthermore,  the  Deputy 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Stanley  Nehmer.  indicated  publicly  that 
American  workers  could  lose  as  much  as 
$3  billion  a  year  in  wages  by  1975  unless 
Congress  acts  to  stop  the  flood  of  cheap 
textile  imports. 

Total  textile  imports  during  1969 
reached  a  new  record  level  of  3.6  billion 
equivalent  square  yards,  a  10-percent 
increase  over  1968  and  a  level  which  is 
230  percent  greater  than  just  5  years 
ago.  The  textile  deficit  for  this  same  year 
was  close  to  $1  billion — $980  million — 
and  a  deficit  of  $825  million  existed  in 
1968.  Even  imports  of  cotton  garments, 
which  have  been  regulated  by  agreement 
since  1962.  had  increased  in  1969  to  a 
level  65  percent  higher  than  7  years 
earlier. 

In  the  face  of  this  alarmhig  growth  in 
textile  imports,  we  have  all  waited  ex- 
pecUntly  and  at  length  while  the  United 
States  has  patiently  sought  voluntary 
agreement  with  Japan  and  other  nations 
to  obtain  orderly  trade  in  textiles  and 
apparel  products.  These  efforts  on  our 
part  have  met  with  nothing  but  a  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
which  enjoys  the  most  favorable  position 
of  any  nation  in  the  U.S.  textile  market. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  time  for  thus  far  futile  negotia- 
tions is  running  out.  The  time  for  the 
Congress  to  meet  its  clear  responsibUlty 
toward  the  American  worker  is  at  hand. 
The  means  of  meeting  this  responsibil- 
ity— through  the  passage  of  HJl.  18970 — 
is  also  at  hand.  I  caimot  urge  too 
strongly  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  join  with  me  today 
in  voting  for  this  critically  needed 
legislation. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  original  legislation  concerning 
imports  of  textiles  and  footwear.  I  was 
gratified  at  the  White  House  announce- 
ment yesterday  that  the  President  would 
prefer  tliis  original  bill  to  the  legisla- 
tion now  l)efore  us. 

While  I  recognuse  the  need  for  controls 
on  the  importation  of  textile  products 
and  foreign-made  footwear.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  that  the  bill  being  con- 
sidered today  is  so  far-reachins  that  it 
would  have  grave.  long-term  effects  on 
the  US,  position  in  international  trade. 

The  New  York  Times  today  carried  an 
editorial — which  I  would  like  to  append 
to  my  statement — suggesting  that  the 
House  take  a  cue  from  the  President  and 
reject  this  bill  in  favor  of  the  more  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  legislation  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year. 

The  legitimate  needs  of  U.S.  textile  and 
footwear  industries  should  be  met  but 
not  at  the  risk  of  totally  disrupting  dec- 
ades of  progress  in  constructive  inter- 
national trade. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  aforementioned  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Rtcona 
at  this  point; 

CoE  fbom  the  Prtside.^jt 

The  protectionist  forces  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  got  a  scare  yesterday  when 
the  Imporl-restrlctlng  MUla  bill  came  clo.s«  to 
being  smothered  m  test  votes.  The  thinness 
of  the  protectlomst  majority  provides  basis 
for  hope  that  this  dangerous  trade  curb  can 
still  be  stopped  If  President  Nixon  comes  out 
strongly  against  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  authorize  bis  press  secretary 
yesterday  to  say  that  he  opposes  the  meas- 
ure and  would  back  a  move  by  Its  foes  to 
substitute  the  original  Administration  bill 
with  only  two  additions — quotas  on  textile 
ImporU  and  a  system  of  tax  Incentives  for 
exports.  However,  the  President's  spokesman 
was  not  authorized  to  disclose  whetber  he 
would  veto  the  Mills  bill  If  it  reached  him  in 
Its  present  form. 

Enougb  members  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  now  so  worried  about  the  damage  the 
trade  bill  would  inflict  on  American  consum- 
ers, larmers,  export  industries  and  national 
Interests  generally  that  an  unequivocal  Pres- 
idential stand  against  the  bill  could  defeat 
it. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  correctly  labeled  the 
trade  bill  "one  small  sop  for  textiles  and 
one  giant  mistake  for  mankind."  Mr.  Nixon 
cannot  be  protectionist  and  litjeral-trader  at 
the  same  lime:  the  public  Intereat  will  be 
best  served  if  the  Preaident  makes  plain  his 
rejection  of  the  Mills  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize all  the  hard  work  and  persistent  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  committee  in  conducting  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  reporting  it  to  the  House. 
While  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it  does 
afford  some  relief  to  aggrieved  indus- 
tries and  their  workers  in  various  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

As  one  who  has  always  favored  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  on  a  fair, 
equitable  basis,  I  would  not  favor  any 
measure  that  would  Interfere  with  or  vio- 
late that  principle. 

However,  I  believe  that  tliere  are  many 
American  industries  today  that  are  faced 
with  critical  problems  as  a  result  of 
cheaply  produced  foreign  goods  flooding 
the  American  markets — textiles  and  foot- 
wear are  two  that  have  been  singled  out 
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lot  special  tnatment  under  the  provi- 
sioas  of  thiJi  bill. 

But  tbere  are  others  that  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  cutthroat  comiietition  from 
overseas.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  not  vote  for  any  bill  that  I  thought 
would  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of 
international  trade,  which  to  my  mind 
i&  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  to 
promote  friendly  commercial  exchange, 
cooperation,  and  cordial  relations  with 
others  nations  of  the  world. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  tolerate  the  ?reat  abuses  that 
exist  today  with  respect  to  the  large  vol- 
ume of  cheap,  competitive  imports  pi-ess- 
ing  so  hard  agaliist  our  industries,  and 
which  every  day  are  causing  some  estab- 
lished Industries  to  go  out  of  business  and 
leaving  their  employees  without  Jobs. 

This  was  never  contemplated  by  any 
trade  bill  that  this  House  has  passed,  and 
it  certainly  has  no  place  whatever  in  my 
concept  of  what  a  good  trade  biil  should 
be. 

When  the  original  trade  bill  was  before 
the  House  sometime  ago,  I  made  my  po.ii- 
tlon  very  clear  at  that  time  that  I  beheve 
International  trade  should  be  a  two-way 
street,  and  not  ju.st  a  one-way  street. 

If  we  open  our  doors  for  properly 
regulated  trade  with  other  nations,  they 
should  do  the  same  for  us. 

But  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
they  have  not  done  so  under  the  original 
trade  bill,  and  certainly  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  they  will  do  so  under  this 
trade  bill. 

It  was  and  is  also  my  belief  that  for- 
eign trade,  like  domestic  trade,  should 
and  must  be  mutually  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous Ijetween  the  parties. 

Trade  which  in  its  impact  and  effect 
paralyzes  domestic  industries  in  our  own 
country,  allows  cheap  imports  to  flood 
American  markets  creating  depressed 
conditions  and  the  unemployment  of  our 
own  people  and  thr  alternate  liquidation 
of  many  historic  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, is  certainly  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  I  deplore  and  oppose  it. 

While  this  bill  does  not  come  to  grip.s 
with  all  the  problems  involved  in  recipro- 
cal trade  relations  witii  other  nations 
at  this  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  the  basic  vehicle  we  may  liave  avail- 
able to  us  to  try  to  prevent  some  very 
fine  American  Industries  from  suffering 
the  same  fate  of  depression  and  liquida- 
tion that  others  have  experienced  in  the 
past  and  many  are  experiencing  at  this 
time. 

This  bill  will  put  into  effect  some  ef- 
fective safeguards  against  the  canni- 
balizing of  American  markets  by  cheap, 
low-grade,  sweatshop  products  from 
abroad. 

It  will  render  a  real  .service  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  some  of  our  basic  indiistries 
and  many  of  our  American  worlcing  peo- 
ple and  their  famihes. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congrc3.i 
has  responsibility  for  regulating  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  imposing  duties  and 
controlling  imports,  and  Congress  mii:,t 
make  $ure  that  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
sound,  constructive,  fair,  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  between  our  great  country 
and  other  nations  that  we  do  everyaiing 
in  oiir  power  to  prevent  our  industries 
and  workers  from  being  penalized,  aiid 


perhaps  put  out  of  business  by  unfair, 
noncompetitive,  foreign  imports  which 
at  this  time  are  causing  great  concern 
as  well  as  irreparable  damage  to  many 
of  our  industries. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  hclpiul 
to  some  sutsstantial  degree  in  alleviating 
the  problems  of  industries  that  are  faced 
with  the  serious  threat  of  noncompeti- 
tive foreign  imports,  and  trust  our  great 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Congre&s  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
guard  the  interests  of  American  industry 
and  its  many  workers  that  are  bound  to 
suffer  unles<s  adequate  measures  arc 
taken  to  avoid  the  excesses  and  abus'^  ,f 
uni  emulated  interiiationol  trade. 

Let  us  seek  and  welcome  fair,  honest 
trade  with  all  nations  but  in  the  pi-ocess 
insure  that  American  basiness  and  i"5 
workers  are  not  made  the  victims  of  un- 
fair, intolerable  competition  from  abroad. 

I  will  support  the  bill  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  it  will  benefit  otir  coun- 
try and  our  people  while  preserving  can- 
structive  trade  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing sat  through  and  listened  to  the  entire 
debate  on  this  important  and  necessary 
bill,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
the  gap  lietween  what  the  bill  really  does 
and  what  organized  groups  and  the  news 
media  claim  it  does. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Miixs. 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
meml>er.  Mr.  Byrnes,  have  given  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  what  the  provisloiu 
of  the  bill  really  are.  This  has  effectively 
destroyed  the  red  herrings  which  have 
been  thrown  out  by  opponents  of  the  bill, 
and  have  cleared  up  much  misinforma- 
tion. I  concur  with  the  excellent  state- 
ments made  by  these  two  distinguished 
Members.  In  fact,  after  tlielr  excellent 
statements,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  people  can  still  oppose  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  a  flood  of  imports  come  into  the 
United  states.  The  impact  has  been  great 
upon  the  textile  industry,  which  has  been 
inundated  by  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
textiles.  The  shoe  Industry  has  been 
swamped  by  cheap  foreign  shoes.  The 
electronics  indtistry  has  been  backed 
against  tiie  wall  by  cheap  imports.  Tlie 
miniature  ball  bearing  industry  Is  being 
closed  down  by  cheap  imports.  Other  in- 
dustries are  similarly  threatened. 

In  my  own  district.  I  have  seen  mill 
after  mill  close  its  gates  and  give  dis- 
charge notices  to  long-time  employees. 
In  the  last  16  months  alone,  thousands 
of  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  as  the 
direct  result  of  these  cheap  foreign  prod- 
ucts. This  scene  has  been  repeated  across 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  products  which 
are  flooding  our  markets  are  low  priced 
because  they  arc  often  made  by  workers 
paid  slave  wages  in  countries  without 
minimum  wage  laws,  without  social  secu- 
rity programs,  and  in  systems  where 
there  are  no  health  and  welfare  provi- 
sions. In  many  countries  laix}r  is  not  or- 
ganized to  protect  itself,  and  there  are 
none  of  our  many  safeguards  to  assure 
free  and  fair  competition. 

At  this  time  it  is  clear  that  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  legislation  Is 


needed  and  is  going  to  be  enacted.  The 
only  real  flght  is  over  the  means  to  this 
desirable  end.  A  safe  and  healthy  place 
to  work  is  now  within  reach  for  all  Amer- 
ican workers.  But  tills  will  further  in- 
crease production  costs  for  American 
products.  There  will  be  no  such  provision 
for  health  and  safety  in  the  foreign  fac- 
tories producing  the  flood  of  cheap  im- 
ports. The  price  of  these  cheap  foreign 
products  will  be  kept  low  by  forcing 
workers  to  work  in  unhealthy  and  unsafe 
places  of  employment. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  goal  oi  a 
clean  environment  has  evolved  for 
America,  and  our  industries  have  been 
told  tliat  they  have  to  stop  polluting  our 
water,  air,  and  land.  Thi.s  is  as  it  should 
be.  and  the  goal  is  good  as  well  as  neces- 
sary. But  remember  that  all  of  these 
desirable  improvements  will  increase 
further  the  cost  of  American  goods,  while 
foreign  goods  will  be  kept  low  in  price 
because  those  foreign  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  dump  their  wastes  into  their 
environment.  In  fact,  our  global  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  costs  ol 
the  United  States  being  a  leader  in  so- 
cial progress.  We  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world,  and  are  in  the 
forefront  of  progress  toward  a  safe, 
healtliy,  clean  envuonment.  But  at  the 
same  time,  foreign  producers  without 
the  costs  which  go  witli  these  achieve- 
ments are  able  to  undersell  American 
producers.  The  present  system  penalizes 
those  countries  which  make  social 
progress,  and  rewards  those  which  pay 
slave  wages,  build  sweatshops,  and  pol- 
lute their  environments. 

Paralleling  this  development,  in  which 
low  cost  goods  produced  imder  bad 
conditions  are  able  to  undersell  American 
gocds  produced  in  much  better  condi- 
tions, has  been  another  situation  which 
makes  absolutely  necessary  tlie  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1970.  This  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  United  SUtes  has,  during 
the  last  two  decades,  opened  up  its 
market  to  trade  and  imports,  other  coun- 
tries liave  looked  after  their  own  inter- 
ests to  a  much  lilgher  degree. 

As  has  been  well  documented  in  the 
excellent  statements  of  Messrs.  Mills 
and  Byhnis.  our  trading  partners  have 
constructed  a  maze  of  subtle — and  not  so 
subtle — restrictions  which  limit  the  ac- 
cess of  American  companies  into  foreign 
markets.  Japan  has  been  a  notable  of- 
fender in  this  regard.  The  Common 
Market  discriminates  against  American 
agricultural  commodities.  As  Mr.  Dyrmes 
pointed  out,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee took  over  100  pages  of  testimony 
on  this  myriad  of  restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  tills  meas- 
ure have  tried  to  scare  lis  from  enacting 
this  necessary  bill  by  saying  that  it  would 
invite  a  wave  of  retaliation  from  our 
trading  paitners.  Far  from  that  being 
the  case,  it  appears  that  we  have  been 
taken  for  a  ride  on  the  whole  issue.  Un- 
less we  stand  Arm  now,  free  trade — 
which  I  want  as  much  as  everyone  else — 
will  never  come.  Do  not  be  deluded  into 
thinking  it  Is  here  now.  It  is  not. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
textiles  and  slices,  and  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  Industries  which  are  be- 
ing hurt  by  a  sudden  Increase  in  Imparts 
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will  be  able  to  get  some  relief.  This  should 
go  far  toward  restoring  balance  in  our 
titide  policies,  and  protecting  the  United 
States  from  the  unfair  trade  poUcles  of 
other  countries- 

As  the  situation  \&  now,  free  trade  is 
far  from  free,  and  even  further  from 
being  fair. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  For- 
eign Trade  Act  of  1970,  to  place  quotas 
on  selected  foreign  imports,  makes  a 
lot  more  sense  in  trying  to  solve  our 
Nation's  unemployment  problem  than 
did  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
which  was  passed  Tuesday  by  a  voice 
vote. 

While  I  fear  that  the  Foreign  Trade 
Act  does  not  go  far  enough  to  protect  jobs 
and  investments  In  many  areas  of  em- 
ployment and  industry,  I  do  feel  that  it 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  At  least 
it  will  serve  to  notify  the  bureaucrats 
In  our  Central  Government  that  there 
are  Members  of  Congress  who  know  why 
imemployment  is  soaring  in  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot,  as  a  government,  continue 
to  subsidize  foreign,  Industry  and  goods 
without  some  restrictions  and  controls 
to  protect  production  and  labor  In  our 
own  country.  We  cannot  compete  against 
foreign  production  conditions  which 
have  been  deliberately  set  up  to  imder- 
prlce  our  own  economic  standards.  Nor 
can  fictitious  and  fabricated  goals  and 
programs  such  as  guaranteed  aimual 
wages,  welfare.  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Acts,  Health  and  Safety  Acts,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  theoretical  solutions 
and  promises  any  longer  divert  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  from 
understanding  that  the  loss  of  many 
jobs  is  the  domestic  lack  of  markets  for 
American -made  merchandise.  Some 
markets  have  been  taken  over  by  inex- 
pensive goods  produced  by  cheap  labor 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  in 
other  Instances  markets  lost  by  imports 
dumped  to  snuff  out  U.S.  production. 

Nor  will  Mr.  and  Mrs.  General  Public 
buy  the  upside  down  thinking  that  in- 
creased imports  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
make  our  people's  money  go  further  in 
the  marketplace.  If  there  Is  not  an  In- 
crease in  employment  for  the  American 
working  people,  how  long  can  any  mer- 
chant anticipate  sales  to  a  middle-class 
society  which  has  no  income  to  spend. 
And  if  there  are  no  earnings  to  tax,  who 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  Federal  subsidies 
for  the  unemployed  and  the  legislative 
programs  devised  to  distract  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  what  is  taking  place? 

Those  who  oppose  the  "Buy -American" 
movement  do  so  saying  they  are  for  free 
trade.  Free  trade  for  whom— foreign 
products  in  the  United  States  but  no  U.S. 
products  abroad?  Many  nations  grant  no 
free  trade,  while  in  others,  proceeds  of 
the  U.S.  trade  are  by  treaty  not  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  the  nation  Itself.  But 
more  important,  free  trade  In  this  in- 
stance Is  a  misnomer  when  the  propo- 
nents know  full  well  that  If  It  is  the  sell- 
ing price  of  US.-made  goods  which  pre- 
vent competition  with  foreign  goods  in 
the  United  States,  most  certainly  U-8. 
goods  cannot  compete  pric«wise  on  any 
foreign  market. 


Noteworthy,  the  main  resistance  to 
maintaining  U.S.  jobs  and  VS.  goods 
comes  from  the  same  parties  and  orga- 
nizations which  through  the  years  have 
advocated  foreign  aid  and  international 
share- the- wealth  programs  with  emerg- 
ing nations.  The  same  movements  which 
liave  played  a  leading  role  in  bringing  our 
economy  to  the  brink  of  disaster  today 
and  by  fancy  slogans  and  cliches,  would 
now  seek  to  prevent  us  from  saving  our 
advanced  economic  system. 

Unemployment  would  improve  over- 
night and  jobs  would  reappear  if  the 
American  people  were  permitted  even  a 
fair  share  in  producing  goods  and  mate- 
rial needed  to  satisfy  American  needs. 
But.  until  our  leaders  realize  that  we 
must  first  take  care  of  Americans  and 
that  if  we  do  not.  we  cannot  help  tlie  en- 
tire world,  there  will  be  no  relief  and 
unemployment  and  bankruptcies  will 
continue. 

The  American  people  are  thinking. 
They  arc  able  to  see  through  the  distor- 
tion and  confusion.  Tliey  want  to  help 
everybody  but  not  at  the  expense  of  hurt- 
ing their  own  people. 

We  must  get  under  control  XJS.  tax 
dollars  exported  to  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  this  legislation  to  benefit  Ameri- 
can labor  and  business  is  long  overdue.  I 
support  the  bill  and  will  cast  my  people's 
vote  for  passage. 

I  call  to  your  attention  two  articles 
from  the  local  newspapers: 

IFrom  the  Evening  StAr.  Nov.   19.  I»7*H 

TttADE  Bill  and  the  CoNsums 
Sir:  We  are  writing  as  concerned  citizens 
who  have  be«n  involved  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally In  the  consumer  movement. 

We  believe  that  despite  the  dramatic  pro- 
gress that  consumer  groxips  have  made  In 
having  their  interests  recognized  by  busi- 
ness and  government,  there  remain  highly 
relevant  areas  of  public  policy  Important  to 
consumers  but  Ignored  or  unaffected  by  their 
action. 

Our  Immediate  concern  Is  with  foreign 
trade  policy.  Congress  Is  now  considering  • 
trade  bui  which  Virginia  Kuauer,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, describes  as  "the  most  Elgnlficant  "antl- 
consumer'  legislation  now  in  the  Congress." 
TTie  legislation  places  mandatory  quotas  on 
tcJrtiles.  apparel,  footwear  and  oil.  and  gives 
a  broad  authority  for  quotas  on  countless 
other  Items.  This  legislation  would  have  a 
disastrous  direct  effect  on  the  American  con- 
sumer— both  by  raising  prices  and  by  limit- 
ing imporu  of  low  cost  products.  It  Is  of  vital 
Importance  that  this  bUl  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  recognized  the  lasting 
damage  to  consumers  that  would  follow  im- 
position of  a  quota  regime  on  American 
trade.  She  has  said  so  In  plain  and  unquali- 
fied words. 

LvcT    Wilson    Benson, 
PregiOmt.  League  of   Women   Voters  of 
the  UniteA  States. 

Bettt  PuaNEsa. 
Chairman  and  Executive  Director.  New 
York    State    Protection     Board,    and 
Former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Conjrumer  Affairs. 

Bess  Mtsrson   OaAKT, 
Commi39ioner  of  Consumer  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Consvmer  Affairs  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

WlLLASO  WntTZ. 
former  Secretary  of  Labor. 


[Prom  The   Washington   Post.   Sept.   1970] 
The  APL-CIO  and  FoancN  TmAim 

Hobart  Rowen's  recent  column  on  free 
trade  vs.  protectionism  presents  a  misleading 
account  of  the  AFL-CIO*h  views. 

As  we  see  It.  Mr.  Rowen's  rhetoric  about 
"free  trade"  concepts  and  their  'protection- 
ist" opposites  Is  outdated  and  increasingly 
irrelevant  In  the  economic  world  of  1970. 
There  have  been  major  changes  In  world 
economic  relations  in  the  past  25  years,  which 
are  basic  causes  of  the  deterioration  oI  the 
U.S.  position  In  both  the  volume  and  com- 
poeitton  of  world  trade.  Among  these  devel- 
opments have  been  the  spread  of  managed 
national  economies,  with  direct  and  indirect 
barriers  to  Imports  and  aid  to  exports  by 
foreign  governments;  the  intematlonallSH- 
tlon  of  technology;  the  skyrocketing  rise  of 
luveetments  by  U.S.  companies  In  foreign 
subsidiaries,  and  the  mushrooming  growth 
of  U.S.-based  multi-national  companies. 

A  key  source  of  America's  international 
economic  difficulUes  is  the  expanding  opera- 
tions of  U.S.-based  multi-national  corpora- 
tions— with  subeidlaries  in  as  many  as  40  or 
more  countries — which  account  for  about  one 
half  of  U.S.  International  trade.  Approxi- 
mately 26  per  cent  of  US  foreign  trade  Is 
now  composed  of  Uitra-corporate  transactions 
between  the  U.S.  parent  and  Its  subsidiaries 
In  foreign  countries.  As  much  as  another  35 
per  cent  involves  these  multi-nationals  and 
their  other  business  relations — foreign 
licensees,  patent  holders  and  Joint  ventures 

Ap[HY>ximately  one  ball  of  what  is  called 
U.S.  exports  and  imports,  therefore,  are 
closed-cifcuit  tratuactlons  within  the  etruc< 
turea  of  those  LnteriiaUonal  giants.  These 
transactions  are  not  compeuuve.  They  are 
not  trade — surely  not  arm's  length  trans- 
actions between  nationals  of  one  country 
with  nationals  of  another.  They  are  not  quite 
foreign.  They  are  Internal  business  deals  of 
U.8.-bascd  muiu-nationai  corporations  for 
their  own  private  advantage. 

These  giants  have  exported  American  tech- 
nology, often  developed  at  U.S.  taxpayers' 
expense,  to  foreign  subsldlarice.  licensees 
and  their  other  foreign  business  relations, 
with  the  displacement  of  U.S.  production 
and  employment.  These  expanding  operations 
have  been  undermining  U.S.  exporta  of  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  countries  of  foreign 
subsidiary  operauons  and  to  third-country 
markets.  They  are  shipping  back  to  the 
United  States  a  rising  tide  of  manufactured 
imports,  produced  in  foreign  countries  with 
American  technology  and  wages  that  are  SO 
to  90  per  cent  lower  than  here — and  eold  at 
American  prices.  They  are  a  major  factor 
in  the  substantial  loss  of  U.S.  production 
in  such  relatively  sophisticated  goods  as  ra- 
dios. TV.  and  other  electrical  products,  as 
well  as  in  shoes,  glass  and  apparel. 

In  addition,  another  30  per  cent — 40  per 
cent  of  U.S.  International  trade.  In  a  wide 
range  of  products — Is  affected  by  the  man- 
agement of  foreign  trade  by  foreign  govern- 
menu.  for  their  own  national  inlereats.  As 
a  result,  something  like  60  per  cent — 70  per 
cent  or  more  ol  U.S.  international  tr»de — 
Is  now  ouuide  of  compeiiuve  transacilons 
between  different  business  firms  in  different 
countries. 

Tel,  the  U.S.  government  utterly  lacks  a 
tenable  foreign  economic  policy  to  deal  with 
these  reauues  of  1070.  To  harp  on  age-old 
slogans,  as  Mr.  Rowen  does  in  his  column,  is 
neither  an  analysis  of  these  reollUes  nor  a 
means  of  ooplng  with  them. 

In  the  AFL-CIO  view,  the  government 
should:  (1)  stop  helping  and  aulMldlzlng 
U£.  companies  in  setting  up  and  operating 
foreign  subsidiarloe;  (2)  superrise  and  curb 
the  outflows  of  American  dollars  for  the  for- 
eign investments  of  these  companies:  (S) 
regulate  the  operations  of  US.-baaed  multi- 
notional  corporations;    (4)  press  for  the  es- 
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tabUabment  or  internatlcma]  fair  labor  aland- 
arda  In  world  trade,  wltb  adequate  Interna- 
tional machtner?,  whlcb  would  provide  grow- 
ing domestic  markets  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  (5)  regulate  the  flow 
ol  importe  Into  thla  country  of  a  variety  of 
products,  as  at  least  a  stopgap  In  tlie  face 
ol  unresolved,  growing  problems. 

Nat  OoLorrNCra. 
Director,  Department  of  Research.  AFL-CIO. 

W.«HIWCTOI«. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R. 
18970.  Icnown  as  the  Trade  Act  o(  1970. 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  -inal  pa,<;.sage  of 
this  measure.  If  I  could  characterize  my 
position  in  a  few  words  it  is  that  I  do 
not  have  a  negative  attitude  toward  our 
world  trade  but  there  is  a  past  due  need 
for  a  negative  attitude  toward  some  of 
the  things  that  our  trading  partners  in 
the  world  have  been  doing  to  us  lately. 
As  I  see  it  this  bill,  while  it  is  not  perfect. 
it  is  onbalance  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
some  of  our  important  industries. 

The  matter  contained  in  tills  SO-page 
bill  is  far  too  long  and  complex  to  be 
even  partially  covered  in  remarks  for 
the  Record.  To  demonstrate  the  com- 
ple.xity  of  this  bill  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  itself  took  190  pages  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  in  the  committee  report.  I 
will  only  be  able  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  liighllghts  of  the  bill  and 
raise  some  questions  that  exist  in  my 
mind  considering  certain  portions  of  the 
bill. 

In  title  n  there  is  the  provision  tor  the 
quantitative  limitations  of  certain  textile 
tmd  footwear  with  the  further  authority 
to  negotiate  international  agreements  to 
Insure  nondisruptive  marketing  of  the-^e 
commodities  that  leads  me  to  support 
HR  18970.  Even  as  to  this  title  I  can 
find  no  assistance  for  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers including  two  footwear  plants 
that  have  been  brought  to  their  knees  by 
imports  in  our  congressional  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  does  offer 
some  help  to  those  companies  who  have 
somehow  managed  to  survive  the  disrup- 
tion of  their  markets  from  abroad.  I  am 
convinced  that  while  this  measure  seems 
to  provide  favored  treatment  lor  textiles 
and  shoes  tlie  bill  could  very  well  become 
a  sort  of  opening  wedge  for  subsequent 
incliision  of  industries  such  as  steel,  elec- 
tronics, and  glass.  As  to  these  last  named 
industries  there  should  be  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  need  for  assistance  to 
ever>*body  except  the  President  and  per- 
haps the  Tariff  Commission  who  failed  tn 
take  note  of  the  fact  these  industries  are 
nghting  a  losing  battle  against  foreign 
imports. 

Before  commenting  further  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  remember  that  Jap- 
anese steel,  because  of  that  country's  low 
standard  of  living  can  be  produced  and 
landed  on  our  west  coast  at  a  total  cost 
for  the  finished  material  Including  trans- 
portation from  Japan  at  no  greater  price 
than  the  cost  for  transportation  alone 
for  steel  produced  on  our  east  coast  and 
shipped  to  our  west  coast. 

There  are  many  good  things  about  this 
bill.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  inclusion  In 
this  bill  of  what  appears  to  be  a  more 
i-ealisOc  device  for  triggering  protection 
mechanism  when  it  appears  that  domes- 


tic markets  may  be  disrupted  because  of 
overlmporting. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  that 
a  trade  war  will  be  set  off  if  we  narrow 
terms  under  which  foreign  producers  can 
send  the  goods  to  our  shores.  This  argu- 
ment is  not  valid  because  this  is  not  a 
protectionist  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tariffs  or  duties.  It  proposes  only 
that  when  a  certain  point  of  volume  is 
reached  there  shall  be  a  quantitative 
limitation.  Some  feel  too  sensitive  to  call 
this  a  quota.  Whatever  it  is  called,  it  Is 
not  a  tariff  or  an  imposition  of  duties. 
One  speaker,  perhaps  in  levity,  said  on 
the  floor  that  the  basket  provision  or 
quantitative  limitations,  had  enough 
loopholes  to  permit  an  aircraft  carrier  to 
float  into  our  port-s  unimpeded. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  some  of  my 
people  appear  to  be  concerned  about  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith  and  what  is 
called  pure  free  trnde.  the  great  fear  of 
most  of  my  people  Is  the  loss  of  their 
jobs.  Two  shoe  plants  In  our  congres- 
sional district  have  recently  been  closed, 
perhaps  never  to  reopen  again.  Two 
large  shoe  plants  are  operating  at  less 
than  50  percent  capacity  working  only 
2  or  3  days  a  week.  In  our  congressional 
district  we  have  about  a  half  dozen  small 
garment  factories.  None  of  these  are 
working  regularly.  Only  one  uniform  fac- 
tory works  as  much  as  4  days  a  week  and 
the  othei's  are  working  1 ,  3,  or  3  days  per 
week.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  this  trade 
bill  is  all  about.  In  one  word.  "Jobs."  Far 
too  many  of  our  jobs  have  already  gone 
overseas  because  of  low-wage  textile  im- 
ports and  shoes  produced  in  countries 
where  wages  are  10  or  12  cents  per  hour 
and  no  labor  is  paid  over  15  cents  per 
hour.  For  far  too  long  we  have  thought 
of  other  people  in  the  world  to  the 
amount  of  $200  LiUion  of  our  resources 
since  World  War  II. 

This  we  have  given  away  in  so-called 
foreign  aid.  If  the  information  I  have  is 
accurate  I  am  advised  that  since  World 
War  n  we  made  an  industrial  loan  of 
almost  $200  billion  to  the  Japanese.  Less 
than  one-half  billion  was  paid  back,  to 
be  exact  $400  million.  Then  we  forgave 
part  of  that  to  make  a  second  loan  to  be 
earmarked  to  teach  the  Japanese  the  art 
of  marketing.  Is  it  any  wonder  today  that 
the  Japanese  can  outproduce  us  and  out- 
compete  us  in  certain  fields  because  we 
have  provided  them  with  the  industrial 
capablUty  and  with  our  know-how. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  a  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  for  America  that  it  can 
no  longer  compete  as  to  production  of 
many  kinds  of  products  and  that  we  may 
be  able  no  longer  to  outproduce  or  out- 
compete  other  countries  In  the  world. 
Well  perhaps  in  some  fields  we  caimot. 
With  just  a  little  help  as  to  restrictions 
of  quantities  to  prevent  such  practices  as 
dumping  and  other  imfair  types  of  com- 
petition we  will  be  able  to  compete  again 
In  the  future.  We  .should  remember  that 
we  have  shown  the  world  the  secrets  of 
our  mass  production  a.nd  we  have  shown 
them  how  to  use  the  technology  which 
we  have  developed,  and  perfected.  With 
this  know-how  we  have  given  them,  when 
coupled  with  their  low  wage  base,  a 
means  by  which  they  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  our  markets  faster  than  our 


producers  can  develop  even  newer  tech- 
niques and  adjust  to  ever  newer  methods 
of  production.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
our  Industries  solely  need  some  short- 
range  assistance. 

During  the  course  of  debate  questions 
have  been  raised  that  this  bill  will  do 
Irreparable  damage  to  our  American 
farmers,  particularly  producers  of  soy- 
beans, feed  grains,  and  wheat.  1  happen 
to  represent  a  district  which  includes 
four  shoe  factories  and  six  garment  fac- 
tories. But  our  congi-esslonal  district  also 
contains  some  rich  agricultural  counties. 
I  could  not  be  for  this  bill  If  I  thought 
it  would  cause  to  be  cut  off  all  our  soy- 
bean exports.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  will  not  happen.  Once  we  wor- 
ried that  the  Russian  sunflower  oil  would 
crowd  out  our  soybean  oiLs.  Now  if  for 
no  other  reason  we  know  that  it  Is  the 
superiority  of  our  soybean  oil,  that  has 
caused  all  Europe  to  prefer  it  to  the 
Russian  sunflower  oil.  There  Is  another 
good  reason  we  will  not  lose  this  mar- 
ket. Tlie  reason  Is  that  we  have  a  con- 
cession agreement  with  the  European 
Common  Market  to  keep  soybeans  free  of 
duly.  If  they  tail  to  keep  this  agreement 
they  will  hove  to  reduce  duties  on  other 
pioducts.  As  to  wheat,  we  have  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement. 

But  the  clincher  as  to  all  arguments 
about  whether  our  farmers  will  be  hurt 
or  helped  is  the  fact  there  are  really  two 
markets  for  our  farmers.  Let  us  not  for- 
get there  Is  both  an  export  market  and 
a  domestic  market.  The  export  market 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  domestic 
market.  If  our  complex  domestic  econ- 
omy is  thrown  out  of  balance  and  jobs 
are  lost  here  in  America  then  we  have 
seriously  impaired  the  capacity  to  con- 
sume by  our  own  domestic  market  whicli 
is  vastly  more  important  than  any  ex- 
ix)rt  market. 

When  all  considerations  are  weighed 
and  each  argument  is  balanced  against 
another,  no  one  can  say  this  is  a  pro- 
tectionist bill  or  that  our  country  has 
for  very  long  ever  been  protectionist  in 
the  past.  We  have  opened  our  doors  to 
Just  about  everyone  lor  every  article  of 
trade.  On  the  other  hand  our  trading 
partners  have  erected  every  barrier  they 
could  think  of.  Japan  says  that  they  will 
not  admit  to  their  country  over  250  Items 
of  U.S.  products  that  we  want  to 
ship  to  Japan.  Both  yesterday  and  to- 
day I  have  noticed  four  or  five  Japanese 
reporters  sitting  In  our  press  galariea. 
They  were  smlUng  more  yesterday  than 
today.  I  have  observed  that  they  have 
grown  more  serious  as  the  debate  con- 
Unued  to  bring  out  that  if  we  <i«ss  this 
bill  the  Japanese  will  have  to  seriously 
negotiate  their  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  the  future. 

The  bill  we  pass  today  may  not  be- 
come law  but  it  will  show  the  world 
that  we  have  flexed  our  muscles.  We  will 
have  said  to  foreign  producers  of  textiles 
and  shoes  that  they  will  have  to  negoti- 
ate with  us  as  to  limitation  of  imports. 
We  are  sayhig  to  the  foreign  producers 
of  steel,  electi-onics,  and  glass  that  their 
turn  may  come  next. 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  well-being  of 
our  own  people.  We  have  enjoyed  a  high 
standard  of  living  in  this  country  and  we 
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want  to  keep  It  that  way.  Some  of  our 
Industries  have  moved  across  the  seas  to 
take  advantage  of  10-  to  15-cent  per 
hour  labor.  Our  people  receive  decent 
wages.  Thank  goodness  they  enjoy  such 
decency.  No,  this  bill  will  not  cause  any 
trade  war  unless  It  could  be  said  we  are' 
in  one  now  because  some  of  our  trading 
partners  are  trying  to  make  us  what 
could  be  called  only  a  constmier  nation. 
Our  policies  will  continue  to  be  so  gener- 
ous in  relation  to  the  practices  of  other 
nations  that  there  will  be  no  justified 
need  or  no  groimds  for  retaliation.  This 
bill  could  even  lead  to  expanded  trade. 
But  should  that  not  happen  to  be  true,  it 
will  certainly  help  millions  of  American 
families.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  adjustment  assistance  is  just  a  form 
of  relief  and  nothing  more:  what  our 
workers  want  arc  jobs  not  adjustment  as- 
sistance. One  hundred  thousand  of  them 
iiave  vanished  this  year  In  the  textile  In- 
dustiT  alone  in  the  light  of  such  a  situa- 
tion. Put  in  Its  proper  perspective  a  vote 
against  this  bill  Is  a  vote  against  the 
American  worklngman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
HR.  18970,  the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  controversial 
measures  to  be  considered  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  the  first  major  piece  of 
trade  legislation  In  a  decade.  The  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  have  lasting  and  far- 
reaching  consequences,  both  domestically 
and  internationally.  Yet,  this  body  has 
been  effectively  denied  its  right — its 
duty — tOi  express  Itself  on  the  many  di- 
verse provisions  of  the  bill.  As  is  common 
with  bills  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  H.R.  18970  was  sad- 
dled with  closed  rule  under  which  the 
House  either  had  to  swallow  the  whole 
bill  or  nothing  at  all.  I  have  long  pro- 
tested these  gag  rules  and  feel  that  it  is 
another  one  of  the  antiquated  and  In- 
equitable House  practices  which  we  must 
change. 

Because  it  was  a  complex  bill,  I  felt 
the  Members  of  this  body  were  entitled 
to  vote  on  the  provisions  to  which  they 
objected  and,  therefore,  I  opposed  the 
motion  to  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  closed  i^e  in  an  effort  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  amendi^ents  to  the  rule. 
Subsequently,  I  supported  the  Gibbons 
amendment  which  sought  to  open  up  the 
bill  for  any  amendments  to  delete  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill.  When  this  ef- 
fort was  rejected,  I  voted  for  the  rule 
as  reported  by  the  committee  with  the 
hope  It  could  later  be  returned  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  revamp 
certain  sections  and  report  It  back  to  the 
House.  After  debate  of  the  bill  began 
imder  the  closed  rule,  I  supported  a  mo- 
tion, wlilch  was  rejected  173  to  206,  to 
recommit  the  entire  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Recommital  .seemed 
to  be  the  only  way  to  reconstruct  the  bill 
and  reconsider  many  of  those  items  un- 
der tlie  heaviest  fire.  On  the  vote  on  final 
passage,  I  felt  compelled  to  oppose  what 
I  considered  to  be  an  unfortunate  rail- 
roading of  a  bill  without  proper  deliber- 
ation and  consideration.  Upon  its  defeat, 
I  had  hoped  this  conglomerate  legislative 
package  could  be  separated  and  returned 
to  the  House  floor  as  individual  bills. 
Somehow,  it  is  extremely  hard  for  me  to 


see  how  this  body  could  be  faced  with 
such  a  monumental  decision  and  yet  its 
hands  be  tied  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  am  concerned  Although  I  support  the 
need  for  effective  measures  to  protect 
the  American  shoe  industry  from  fur- 
ther Import  inundation  and  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  in  this  regard,  I 
catmot  at  the  same  time,  deny  protec- 
tion to  the  chemical  industry  through 
the  elimination  of  the  American  selling 
price,  as  provided  in  the  bill.  ASP  sys- 
tem of  customs  valuation  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  objective  stand- 
ard method  of  valuation.  It  was  my  hope 
to  open  up  this  bill  and  delete  that  sec- 
tion repealing  ASP,  Another  section  of 
this  bill  which  I  objected  to  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  domestic  inter- 
national sales  corporations  <DISC>.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
encourage  exports.  However,  there  is  no 
tangible  proof  such  a  venture  will  in- 
crease exports.  The  obvious  result  of  this 
provision  will  be  the  creation  of  fiant  tax 
loopholes  causing  an  estimated  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $1.2  billion.  This 
comes  at  a  period  when  our  budget  can 
ill  afford  a  further  drain  of  resources. 

From  what  we  have  heard,  the  Senate 
is  preparing  a  "Christmas  tree"  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  in  some 
time.  In  an  effort  to  clean  house  before 
adjournment,  the  Senate  strategy  is  to 
attach  the  trade  bill  and  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  to  the  Important  social 
security  bill.  It  appears  that  the  only 
way  legislation  can  be  enacted  in  this 
"lameduck"  session  is  either  railroading 
it  through  the  halls  of  Congress  or  by 
sandwiching  it  between  a  de  luxe  legis- 
lative package.  There  is  not  much  time 
left  in  this  "lameduck"  session  to  take 
care  of  the  Nation's  business.  But  I  hope 
there  is  still  time  for  reason. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  spedflc  trade  problem  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  Americans,  and  that  is  the 
pirating  of  jobs  from  American  Indus- 
trial plants  to  low-wage  countries 
abroad. 

Section  807  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  the 
wisdom  of  which  I  publicly  questioned 
In  March  of  1969  permits  the  shipment 
of  American  goods  overseas  for  assem- 
bly and  for  reshlpment  back  into  this 
country  with  duty  applied  only  to  labor 
costs.  This  device  has  become  the  mech- 
anism for  shifting  jobs  out  of  this 
country  at  an  alarming  rate.  I  became 
concerned  about  this  problem  2  years  ago 
when  a  plant  in  my  own  district  began 
to  cut  its  employment  rolls  by  more  than 
50  percent.  It  Ls  apparent  to  me  that  this 
device  Is  being  used  to  cut  Jobs  In  the 
textile,  shoe,  and  electronic  fields. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  eliminate 
807  because  I  think  it  is  being  abused. 
It  was  originally  Introduced  to  aid  an 
American  automobile  manufacturer  in 
Michigan,  whose  operation  was  closed  by 
fin.  and  who  wanted  to  use  a  sister  plant 
In  Canada  to  continue  work.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  this  provision 
would  encourage  the  use  of  American 
products  in  foreign  manufactures. 


It  is  DOW  being  used  to  put  American 
workmg  men  and  women  In  unemploy- 
ment lines.  Some  time  ago,  I  asked  for 
a  study  of  the  problem  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. The  study  was  conducted  and 
the  report  was  released  shortly  before 
Congress  recessed  for  tlie  general  elec- 
tion. 

In  brief,  the  report  presents  all  the 
right  evidence  and  reaches  the  wrong 
conclusion.  It  describes  in  detail  the  dan- 
gers in  section  807  but  suggests  nn 
changes  In  the  present  law.  Because  I 
beUeve  it  defines  the  problem  posed  by 
807  and  the  failure  of  the  report  to  ad- 
dress that  problem.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing statement,  from  the  AFL-CIO  News 
of  October  17, 1970: 

T^Bin-  Sxtmr  CoNneMS  Job  Losses  Fnou 

FOREICN-.\&5e9dBI.Y    LOOPHOLS 

A  Study  by  the  tJ.B.  Tariff  Conunlsslon  bas 
confirmed  most  of  the  cases  odered  fay  or- 
ganized labor  on  the  export  of  Jobs  tiu'ougb 
the  foreign  assembly  of  U-S.  goods,  but  the 
study  draws  conclusions  that  the  AFL,-CIO 
finds  unwarranted. 

The  report,  ordered  by  the  President  14 
months  ago.  deals  wltb  two  sections  of  the 
tariff  schedule  which  allow  for  reduced  du- 
ties on  goods  asLsembled  In  foreign  countries 
from  componenu  shipped  from  the  United 
St.ite8. 

Under  one  section,  the  firms  are  allowed 
to  subtract  the  value  of  U.S.-fabrlcated 
components  from  the  duty  on  the  total  prod- 
uct. The  other  section  covers  base  metals 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  and 
shipped  abroad  for  processing,  allowing  their 
return  with  duty  paid  ouly  on  the  value  v: 
the  foreign  processing. 

The  API#-CIO  has  argued  for  repeal  of  both 
sections  of  the  tariff  code,  cltln£  the  loss 
of  ado  mllUon  annually  In  tariff  revenues  as 
well  as  the  encouragement  for  U.S.  ffmis  to 
export  Jobs  to  countries  with  some  of  the 
lowest  wages  In  the  world. 

Tlie  newly-completed  study  confirms  the 
AFL-CIO  arguments  on   several  counts: 

The  value  of  Items  covered  by  the  two 
tariff  sections  has  risen  dramatically  In  re- 
cent years,  from  »953  million  in  1966  to  tl  8 
billion  In  1969. 

131,000  Jobs  are  lost  to  U8.  workers  by 
the  practice  of  shipping  componenta  to  for- 
eign countries,  with  only  37.000  Jobs  still  re- 
maining In  the  United  States  for  the  portion 
of  work  done  here. 

Repeal  of  the  two  sections  or  the  tariff 
schedule  would  probably  bring  no  "retaha- 
tion"  from  countries  doing  business  with 
the  United  States  under  trade  agreemenu. 

The  U.B.  consumer  gains  little  in  reduced 
prices  from  the  system,  with  most  of  the 
money  saved  from  low  foreign  lAiges  going 
to  Increased  profits. 

Electronic  equipment,  apparel,  toys  and 
dolls  are  the  principal  U.B.  materials  In- 
volved under  the  special  duty  provisions. 
Aircraft  and  automobile  parts  amount  to 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  t^ital. 

Despite  all  this,  the  commission  concludes 
that  there  Is  little  to  be  gained  from  repeal- 
ing the  two  tariff  sections.  Por  Instance, 
while  citing  131 .000  Jobs  exported  and  37.000 
left  at  home,  the  study  says  "repeal  would 
probably  result  in  only  a  modest  nuint>er 
of  Jobs." 

The  AFt.-CIO  agrees  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs  would  not  l>e 
solved  entirely  by  repealing  these  two  tariff 
provisions,  but  contends  that  repeal  would 
stop  this  Incentive  for  the  export  of  Jobs. 

SlmUarly.  the  commission  reports  that  the 
savings  on  duties  Is  not  the  main  reason  U.S. 
firms  use  the  system  of  foreign  assembly, 
concluding  that  repeal  wouldn't  stem  the 
tide  of  exported  Jobs. 
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APT/-CIO  economlsta  agree  reodU;  that  It's 
the  low  rorelga  w&gei.  not  the  reduced  Im- 
port duties,  that  account  for  a  lion's  share 
of  the  profits,  but  sees  no  reason  to  add  a 
•50  million  windfall  In  reduced  tariff  sched- 
ules. 

The  study  came  three  years  after  the 
APL-CIO  Executive  Council  began  calling 
attention  to  the  foreign  assembly  of  U.S. 
goods  as  a  hub  aroiud  which  companies, 
especially  multinational  firms,  were  ex- 
porting US.  Jobs. 

GENERAL  LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
tiie  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl    18970 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  tsrlR  and  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  u  enacted   b]/   the  Senate  and   House 

of   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

A^nenca  in  Congress  asMcmbled. 

aecTtoM  1.  Shost  TnxE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ihe  "Trudc  Act  of 

1970'-. 

TTTLE    I— AMENDMENTS   TO    THE   TRADE 

EXPANSION  ACT  OF   1902 

Chafteb  1 — Tkade  Acrexments 

Sec    101.   Basic  AtrrHoarrT  roa  Trade  Acbev- 

MENTS. 

la)  Section  301fa>(l)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1063  (IB  U.S.C.  lS21(a)(in  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"July  1.  1973". 

(b)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
itmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)   decreasing  an;  rate  of  duty — 

"lA)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  July  1.  1067.  to  a 
rate  below  SO  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1, 1962;  or 

"(B)  tn  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  Into  after  June  30.  1067,  and 
before  July  1.  1973.  to  a  rate  below  the  lower 
of— 

"lit  the  rate  30  percent  below  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1.  1967:  or 

"(111  the  rate  3  percent  ad  valorem  lor  ad 
valorem  equivalent)  below  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1. 1967:  or". 

ic)  Section  202,  211  (a)  and  (e),  213,  313 
(m.  and  331  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "301(b)  (])"  and  in.sertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "aoi(b)  ( 1)  (A)". 

idi  Section  2S6  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1886)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther«(- 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"IB)  The  term  'eilsttng  on  July  1.  1967', 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the  low- 
est nonpreferentlal  rate  of  duty  (however  es- 
tablished, and  even  though  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise)  ex- 
UtlDg  on  such  date  or  (If  lower)  the  lowest 
nonprelerentlal  rate  to  which  the  United 
States  was  committed  on  July  I,  1067.  and 
with  respect  to  which  a  proclamation  was  In 
effect  on  July  1.  1070." 
Sec-  102.  Stacsng  Rcqthrkuents. 

la)  SecUon  2531  a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963  (IS  US.C.  1683)  Is  amended  by 
striking   out    ■irade   agreement   under    this 


tiUe"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "trade 
agreement  entered  Into  before  July  1  1967 
under  this  title". 

(b)  Section  253(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strtklng  out  "trade  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  201  (a)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "trade  agreement  entered  into  before 
July  1.  1967,  under  this  title". 

(c)  Section  253  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  Bubsectlon  (d)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsecUon  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d>  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
Uon  254.  the  aggregate  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duty  on  any  article  which  is  In  effect  on 
any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered mto  under  this  title  after  June  30, 
1967,  and  before  July  I,  1973.  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  reduction  which  would 
have  been  In  effect  on  such  day  if— 

"(1)  one-haU  of  the  aggregate  reducuon 
under  such  agreement  for  such  article  had 
taken  effect  on  the  date  of  the  first  proc- 
lamation pursuant  to  section  301(a)  to  carry 
out  such  trade  agreement,  and 

"(3)  the  remaining  one-half  of  such  ag- 
gregate reduction  had  taken  effect  I  year 
after  the  date  referred  to  in  paragraph  (  O , 
In  applying  the  preceding  sentence  t<rsapy 
article,  if.  on  the  date  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (I)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
remained  reductions  pursuant  to  a  prior 
trade  Agreement  which  had  not  yet  taken 
effect,  such  remaining  reductions  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  included  within  the  aggregate 
reduction  under  the  trade  agreement  entered 
Into  after  June  30.  1967.  and  before  Julv  1 
1073.'  '     ' 

Id)  Subsection  te)  of  ruch  section  263  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  *a  reduction  takes 
effecl  ■  and  InaertUig  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reduc- 
tion under  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  takes  effect";  and 

(2)    by  striking  out  "subsection    (c)  '  in 
paragraph   (2)   thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)  or  (d)(3>". 
Sec.    103.   Fobeicn   Import  Restrictioks  and 

DiSCatMIKATOBV   ACTS. 

(a)  Section  252(a)(3)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1682(a)  (3)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "agri- 
cultural" each  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  25a(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
11),  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  provides  subsidies  (or  other  Incentives 
having  the  effect  of  subsidies)  on  Its  exports 
of  one  or  more  products  to  other  foreign  mar- 
kets which  unfairly  affect  sales  of  the  com- 
petitive United  States  product  or  products  to 
those  other  foreign  marketa.". 

(c)  Section  252(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(C)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act  and  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  in- 
stnunentallty  maintaining  such  non tariff 
trade  restrictions,  engaging  in  such  acts  or 
policies,  or  providing  such  incentives  when 
he  deems  such  duties  and  other  Import  re- 
strictions necessary  and  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal 
of  such  restrictions,  acts,  policies,  or  Incen- 
tives, and  to  provide  access  for  United  States 
product-s  to  foreign  markets  on  an  equitable 
basis." 

(d)  Section  2S2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  our  "Prasldent  may"  and  insert- 


ing in  Ueu  thereot  "Pnaldent  sbaU". 
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(e)  Section  252(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  impose  duties  or  other  import  reetrlc- 
tions  on.  or  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent 
the  application  of  trade  agreement  conces- 
sions to,  products  of  Buch  country  or  Instru- 
mentality, or". 

(f )  The  heading  of  such  section  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Stc.  252.  PoREiON  Impost  Restsictions  and 

DzscRiMtNAToar  Acts." 
Sec.   104.  DtrraMiNATtONa    ano    Impokt    Ad- 
justments FOB  SArCCUABOINC  NA- 
TIONAL Secubtty. 
(The  second  sentence  of  section  332(b)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  UJS.C. 
1862<bt)    is   amended   by   striking   out   the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the 
following:    ":    Provided,  however.  That  any 
adjustment  of  Imports  shall  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  imposition  or  Increase  of  any 
duty,   or  of  any  fee  or  charge  having   the 
effect  of  a  duty." 

(b)  Section  232(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
investigation  under  this  subsection  initlBted 
by  request  or  application,  the  Director  shall 
make  and  announce  the  determination  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  request 
or  appUcation  was  made." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(bi  shall  apply  with  respect  to  requests  or 
applications  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
OfDce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  under 
section  332(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  on  or  after  January  1,  1968;  except 
that,  in  the  cose  of  euch  a  request  or  appli- 
cation made  more  than  1  year  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  deter- 
mination required  by  such  section  232(b) 
shaU  be  made  on  or  before  the  60th  d«y 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 
CuAPTca  2 — Tariff  Adjustment  and  Adjust- 

UEN7  Assistance 
Sec.  111.  pExmoNB  and  Dcteahinations. 

(a)  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963  (19  use.  1901)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  301.  PErmoNs    and    DrrcaMtNATtoNs. 

"(a)  (It  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  may  be  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  a  trade  association, 
firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other 
representative  of  an  industry. 

"(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of 
eliglbUlty  to  apply  for  adjustment  aaslstance 
under  chapter  2  may  be  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  Qnn  or  iu  representative,  and  a 
petition  for  a  determination  of  eligibUity  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistAnce  under  chap- 
ter 3  may  be  filed  with  the  President  by  a 
group  of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or 
recognized  union  or  other  duly  authorized 
representative.  A  petition  filed  under  this 
paragraph  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
workers  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
Individuals  who  are.  or  who  have  been  within 
1  year  before  the  date  of  filing  of  such 
petition,  employed  regularly  In  the  firm 
Involved. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the 
fUing  of  a  petition  under  subsection  (a)(1), 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  an 
article  Is  being  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  such  Increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  contribute  substan- 
tlaUy  (whether  or  not  such  Increased  Imporu 
are  the  major  factor  or  the  primary  factor) 
toward  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
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^  with  the  imported  article. 


"(2)  In  arriving  at  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff  Commission,  with- 
out excluding  other  factcws,  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  downward  trend  of  produc- 
tion, prices,  profits,  or  wages  In  the  domestic 
mdustry  concerned,  a  decline  In  sales,  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  or  uiideremployi 
roent.  an  increase  In  Imports,  either  actual  or 
relative  to  domestic  production,  a  higher  or 
growing  inventory,  and  a  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by 
domestic  producers. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'domestic  industry  producing  articles 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  Imported 
article'  means  that  portion  or  subdivision  of 
the  producing  organizations  manufacturing, 
assembling,  processing,  extracting,  growing. 
or  otherwise  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive articles  in  commercial  quantities. 
In  applying  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practicable) 
distinguish  or  separate  the  operations  of  the 
producing  organizations  involving  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles  referred  to  In 
.such  sentence  from  the  operations  of  such 
organizations  Involving  other  articles. 

"(4)  If  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
present  and  voting  make  an  affirmative  injury 
determination  under  paragraph  (1>.  the 
Conunisaloners  voting  for  such  affirmative 
injury  determination  shaU  also  determine  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  in,  or  Imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on  such 
article  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  ot 
remedy  such  injury.  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  remedy  determination  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  voting  for  the  affirmative 
injiu-y  determination  shall  be  treated  as 
the  remedy  determination  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

"(6)  If  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
present  and  votmg  make  an  affirmative  Injury 
determination  under  paragraph  ( t) ,  the 
Commissioners  voting  for  such  affirmative  In- 
Jury  determination  shall  make  an  additional 
determination  under  this  paragraph  which 
Shalt  consist  of  determining  (1)  whether 
either  the  criteria  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  the 
criteria  In  subparagraph  (B)  are  met.  and,  if 
so,  (11)  whether  the  criteria  In  sutiparagraph 
(C)  are  met. 

"(A)  Imports  of  the  article  under  investi- 
gation constituted  more  than  15  percent  of 
apparent  United  SUtes  consumption  of  the 
article  in  the  first  calendar  year  preceding 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  Investigation 
was  instituted,  the  ratio  of  imports  of  such 
article  to  consumption  for  such  first  preced- 
ing calendar  year  Increased  absolutely  by  at 
least  3  percentage  poinu  over  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  for  the  second  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  inves- 
tigation was  instituted,  and  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports of  such  article  to  consumption  for  such 
first  preceding  calendar  year  increased  ab- 
solutely by  at  least  5  percentage  polnu  over 
the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  third  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
ihe  investigation  was  instituted. 

"(B)  As  a  result  of  increased  imports  (1) 
domestic  production  of  the  like  or  directly 
compeutive  product  Is  declining  or  Is  likely  to 
decline  so  as  to  substantially  affect  the  abUlty 
of  domestic  producers  to  continue  to  produce 
the  like  or  directly  competitive  product  at  a 
level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  (11)  production 
workers"  Jobs,  man-hours  worked,  or  wages 
paid  production  workers  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
product  are  declining  substantially  or  are 
likely  to  decline  substantially. 

"(C)  (1)  The  Imported  article  is  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  which  are  substantially  below 
those  prevailing  for  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive products  of  comparable  quality  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  constitutes  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  apparent  domestic 
consumption,  and  (il)  the  unit  labor  oosu 


attributable  to  producing  the  Imported  ar- 
ticle are  substantially  below  those  attribut- 
able to  producing  like  or  competitive  articles 
In  the  United  States. 

For  purposes  of  section  351(a),  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made 
an  additional  affirmative  determination  un- 
der this  paragraph  If  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners voting  for  the  affirmative  injury 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  deter- 
mine that  (1)  the  criteria  in  subparagraph 
I  A)  or  the  criteria  in  subparagraph  (B)  ore 
met,  and  <li)  the  criteria  m  subparagraph 
(C)  are  met. 

"i6)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding 
initiated  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  investigate  any  factors 
which  in  Its  judgment  may  be  contributing  to 
increased  Imports  of  the  article  under  inves- 
tigation: and,  whenever  in  the  course  of  Its 
Investigation  the  Tariff  Commission  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  increased  imports  are 
attributable  In  part  to  circumstances  which 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921,  section  303  or  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  or  other  remedial  provisions  of 
law,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
notify  the  appropriate  agency  and  take  such 
other  action  as  it  deems  appropriate  In  con- 
nection therewlth- 

"  (7)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding 
initiated  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  pubUc  hearings  and  shaU  afford  tn- 
lercsted  parties  opportunity  to  be  present,  to 
present  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
bearings. 

"(8)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  President  the  determinations  and  other 
results  of  each  investigation  under  this  sub- 
section. Including  any  dissenting  or  separate 
views,  and  any  action  taken  under  para- 
graph  (6). 

"  (9)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
Its  determinations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
but  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on 
which  the  request  or  resolution  is  received  or 
the  motion  is  adopted,  as  the  cAse  may  be). 
Upon  making  such  report  to  the  President, 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make 
public  such  report,  and  shall  cause  a  sum- 
mary thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(10)  No  investigation  few  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made,  upon  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  (1).  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in- 
vestigation under  this  subsection,  unless  I 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commission 
made  Its  report  to  the  President  of  tlie  re- 
sults of  such  previous  investigation. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a 
firm  for  a  determination  of  eUglblUty  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
the  President  shall  determine  whether  an 
article  Uke  or  directly  competitive  with  an 
article  produced  by  the  firm,  or  an  appro- 
priate subdivision  thereof,  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities,  either  actual  or  relative,  as  to  con- 
tribute substantially  (whether  or  not  such 
increased  imports  are  the  major  factor  or  the 
primary  factor)  toward  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  serious  Injury  to  such  firm  sub- 
division. In  making  such  determination  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  he  considers  relevant,  includ- 
ing idling  of  productive  facllUles.  InablUty  to 
operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  un- 
employment or  underemployment. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  3,  the  President  shall  determine 
whether  an  article  Uke  or  directly  competitive 
with  an  article  produced  by  such  workers' 


firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision  thereof. 
Is  being  imported  into  the  United  Stales  in 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  t-o  contribute  subsUntltgiy 
(Whether  or  not  such  increased  imports  are 
the  major  factor  or  the  primary  factor  i  to- 
ward causing  or  tbrcaLening  to  cause  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  or  proportion  o(  the  workers 
of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

"i3)  In  order  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
determinations  referre^.  to  in  paragraphs  1 1 1 
and  i2)  with  respect  to  a  firm  or  group  of 
workers,  the  President  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit to  the  Tariff  Commission  a  copy  of  each 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (al(2(  and. 
not  later  than  5  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  peiiUon  is  filed,  shall  request  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation  re- 
lating to  questions  of  fact  relevant  to  such 
determinations  and  to  make  a  report  of  the 
facts  disclosed  by  such  investigaUon.  In  hie 
request,  the  President  may  specify  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  data  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Upon  receipt  of  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
institute  the  investigation  and  promptly 
publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Regl.<i- 
tcr. 

"(4)  In  the  couirse  of  any  Inveetlgu.  n 
under  paragraph  (3).  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  after  reasonable  notloe.  hold  a  public 
hearing.  If  such  hearing  Is  requested  (not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Its  notice  I'nder  paragraph  (3)) 
by  the  petitioner  or  any  other  Interested  per- 
son, and  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing. 

"(5)  The  rtport  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its  investigation  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  a  firm  or 
group  of  workers  shaU  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  It  receives 
the  request  of  the  President  under  para- 
graph (3).' 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  section  30I(bMl) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  reports 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  during  the 
1-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  ShaU  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing been  made  before  the  beginning  of  such 
period. 

(2)  Any  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mifision  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  th*  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1863 
(as  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  which  is  in  progress  im- 
mediately before  such  date  of  enactment 
shall  be  continued  under  such  subsection  ib) 
or  (c)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
Investigation  had  been  Instituted  originally 
under  the  provisions  of  such  subsection  ib) 
or  (C)  (as  so  amended).  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 30Ub)(9)  or  (c)(5)  of  the  Trade  Es- 
pansion  Act  of  1962  (as  added  by  subsectlnn 
(a)  of  ttils  section)  the  petition  for  any  in- 
vestigation to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies  shaU  be  treated  as  having  been  filed, 
or  the  request  or  resolution  as  having  been 
received  or  the  motion  having  been  adopted, 
as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  If.  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  has  not  taken  any 
action  with  respect  to  any  report  of  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  containing  an  affirmative  de- 
iwminatlon  resulting  from  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  it  pursuant  to  section  301 
(c)  (1)  or  |3)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1963  (as  tn  effect  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  such  report  shall 
be  treated  by  the  President  as  a  report  re- 
ceived by  him  under  section  aot(c)(5)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  (ae  added 
by  subsection  la)  of  this  section)  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SKC.  113.  PHUtDBKTUL  ACTION   WITH  BESPSCT 

TO  ADJusnaorr  Assist&hcx. 

(a)  SecUoD  309ta)  of  the  T»d«  Expwi- 
Eton  Act  of  1M3  (la  0.S.C.  1909(k>)  la 
aineniled  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  If  after  receivins  a  report  from 
the  TarUr  CommlBalon  coatAlolog  an  afflrm- 
attve  Injury  detarininauoQ  under  section 
301(b)  with  re^Mct  to  any  Industry,  the 
Prasldenc  proTldea  tulff  adjuatment  for  such 
indufltry  pursuant  to  section  351  or  352.  be 
may— 

"(A)  provide,  wltb  respect  to  lucb  Indus- 
try, that  ICa  arms  may  request  tbe  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eliglbnity 
to  apply  for  adjuatment  assistance  under 
chapter  3. 

"<B)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  Indus- 
try, that  Its  vorken  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  certification  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  3.  or 

"(C>  provide  that  both  firms  and  worlcers 
may  request  such  certifications. 

"(2)  If  after  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Conunission  containing  an  affirmative 
Injury  determination  under  section  30Mb) 
with  respect  lo  any  Industry  the  President 
doea  not  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such 
industry  pursuant  to  section  SSI  or  362,  he 
shall  promptly  provide  that  both  firms  and 
workers  oJ  such  industry  may  requaat  certlfi- 
catlons  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistAnce  under  chapters  3  and  3. 

"(3)  Notice  shall  be  pubUsbed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  each  action  taken  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection  In  providing 
that  firms  or  workers  may  request  certifica- 
tions of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance.  Any  request  for  sucb  a  oertlflca- 
tloa  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  con- 
c«med  within  the  l-year  period  (or  such 
longer  period  u  may  be  specified  by  the 
President)  alter  the  date  on  which  sucb  no- 
tice Is  published." 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  luch  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)." 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "aubs«cUon  (a),": 

(2)  by  Rrtldng  out  "subsection  (a)(8)." 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "subsection  (a).":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A  certi- 
fication under  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who  are,  or 
who  bave  been,  employed  regularly  In  the 
firm  involved  within  1  year  before  the  date 
of  the  Institution  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
Investigation  under  section  301(b)  relating 
to  the  Industry  with  respect  to  which  the 
President  has  acted  under  subsection   (a)." 

<c>  S«ctlon  303(c)  of  3uch  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1>  After  receiving  a  report  of  the  Tar- 
iff Oommislon  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Its 
investigation  under  section  301(c)(3)  with 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the 
President  shall  make  his  determination  under 
section  301(0(1)  or  (0(2)  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  30  days 
after  tbe  date  on  which  he  receives  the  Tariff 
Commission's  report,  unless,  within  such  pe- 
riod, the  President  request*  additional  fac- 
tual Information  from  the  Tariff  Commla^ton. 
In  this  event,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall, 
not  Ut«r  than  25  days  after  the  date  on 
which  It  receives  the  President's  request,  fur- 
nish such  additional  factual  Information  la 
a  supplemental  report,  and  the  President 
shall  make  his  determination  not  later  than 
15  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives 
such  supplemental  report. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  promptly  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  each 
detemxloatlon  under  section  301  (o)  with  re- 
spect to  any  firm  or  group  of  workara. 

"(9)  If  the  President  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  30l(cj  with  re- 


spect to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  he  shall 
promptly  certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of 
workara  la  eligible  to  apply  for  adjuatment 
assistance. 

"(4)  The  President  Is  authorised  to  exercise 
any  of  his  functions  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations and  certifications  of  eligibility  of 
firms  or  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  aectloo  301  and  this  section 
through  such  agency  or  other  Instrumtntal- 
Ity  of  the  United  States  CSovernment  as  he 
may  direct." 

(d)    The  heading  of  such  section  302  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fuHows: 
"Skc.  303.  PaasiDENTUL  Acrioit  Wrm  Respect 

TO  Adjdstmcnt  AssisrrAHCs." 
Sec.  113.  Taedt  Adjostmeht. 

(a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  351 
(a)  of  the  Trade  Kxpanslon  Act  of  1(»62  (19 
U.S.C.  IftBMa)}  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"{1)(A)  After  receiving  an  afOrmatlve  In- 
jury determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  paragraph  <t)  of  section  301(b).  which 
is  not  combined  with  an  additional  affirma- 
tive determination  of  tbe  Tariff  Commission 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  section  301(0),  the 
President  shall  proclaim  such  increase  In.  or 
Imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re- 
striction on  the  article  concerned  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  to  the  Industry,  unless  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  would  not  be  In 
the  national  Interest. 

"(B)  After  receiving  an  siBrmatlTa  Injury 
determmatlon  of  the  Tariff  Commiaalon  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(b)  which  Is 
combined  with  an  additional  affirmative  de- 
tArminatlon  of  the  Tariff  Commiaalon  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  301(h),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  proclaim  the  Increase  in,  or  Im- 
position of,  any  duty  or  other  Import  re- 
striction on  the  article  concerned  determined 
and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  301(b),  unless  he  determines 
that  such  action  would  not  be  In  the  national 
Interest. 

"(2)  If  the  President  does  not,  within  eo 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an 
affirmative  injury  determination,  proclaim 
the  Increase  In,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty 
or  other  Import  restriction  on  such  article 
determined  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  301(b) — 

"(A)  he  shall  Immediately  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  tbe  Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  pro- 
claimed such  Increase  or  Imposition,  and 

"(B)  sucb  increase  or  Imposition  shall  take 
effect  (as  provided  In  paragraph  (3))  upon 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Congreas 
(within  the  SO-day  period  following  tbe  date 
on  which  the  report  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph <A)  la  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate),  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  by  tbe  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  authorized  membership  of  each 
House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
In  effect  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approve  the  Increase  In,  or  Im- 
position of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restric- 
tion on  the  article  determined  and  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b). 

Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  require 
the  President  to  state  considerations  of  na- 
tional Interest  on  which  his  decision  was 
based.  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
In  the  computation  of  the  60-day  period 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  la  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  The  report  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  delivered  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  on  the  same  days  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  House  of  Ropreaentatlves 
is  not  In  session  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  if  the  Senate  i3  not  In  session." 


(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  3Sl(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "found  and  re- 
ported by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  301  (e).'-  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "determined  and  reported  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
301(b)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  351(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "affirmative  find- 
ing" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "affirmative  Injury  determina- 
tion". 

(d)  Section  35t(d)  of  sucb  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(d)(1)  So  long  as  any  increase  In,  or 
Imposition  of.  any  duty  or  other  Import  re- 
striction pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1051  remains  in  effect,  tbe 
Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under  review 
developments  with  respect  to  the  Industry 
concerned.  Including  the  specific  steps  taken 
by  the  firms  m  the  Industry  to  enable  them 
to  compet*  more  effectively  with  imports,  and 
shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  President 
concerning  such  developments. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President  cr 
upon  its  own  motion,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall  advise  the  President  of  Its  judgment,  in 
the  light  of  specific  steps  taken  by  the  firms 
In  such  industry  to  enable  them  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  Imports  and  all  other 
relevant  factors,  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  Industry  concerned,  and  (to  the 
extent  practicable)  on  the  Arms  and  workers 
therein  of  the  reduction  or  termination  of 
the  Increase  In,  or  Imposition  of.  any  duty 
or  other  Import  restriction  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1961. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behaR  of  the  In- 
dustry concerned,  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission not  earlier  than  the  date  wblcb  la  1 
year,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which  Is  9 
months,  before  the  date  any  Increase  or  Im- 
position referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  <2) 
of  subsection  (c)  Is  to  terminate  by  reason 
of  the  expiration  of  the  applicable  period 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension 
thereof  under  paragraph  (2) .  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  adriM  the  President  of  Wi 
Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  such  Industry  of  such  termination.  The 
rejKirt  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  any  in- 
vestigation Initiated  under  this  paragraph 
Bhall  be  made  not  later  than  the  90th  day 
before  the  expiration  date  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(4)  In  advising  the  President  under  this 
subsection  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  the  Industry  concerned,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  take  Into  account  all  economic 
factors  which  Is  considers  relevant,  includ- 
ing Idling  of  productive  facilities.  Inability 
to  operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

"  (5)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  Investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  hold  a 
hearing  at  wblcb  interested  persona  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  present, 
to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  beard. 

"(ff)  In  tbe  course  of  any  Investigation 
under  this  subsection,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  also  determine  and  report  to  tbe 
President — 

"(A)  if  the  termination  of  the  Increase  or 
Imposition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (c>  threatens  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  tbe  Industry  conoerned,  and 

"(B)  If  the  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)   Is  affirmative — 

"(1)  the  limit  to  wblcb  sucb  Increase  or 
Imposition  may  be  reduced  without  threat- 
ening to  cause  serious  Injury  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and 

"(11)  whether,  in  Ueu  of  sucb  termination, 
additional  Increases  or  Impositions  of  duties 
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and  other  import  restrictions  are  required  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  Injury  to  the  In- 
dustry concerned." 
Sec.  114.  Oaoeu-T  Masketinc  Agreements 

Section  353(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
nf  1962.  (19  use.  19S3(a))  Is  amended  to 
rf'nd  as  follows: 

ta)  If  the  President  has  received  an  af- 
firmative injury  determination  of  the  Tariff 
commission  under  section  301(b)  with  re- 
spect to  an  industry,  he  may  at  any  time 
negotiate  International  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  limiting  the  export  from  .such 
countries  and  the  import  into  the  United 
States  of  the  article  causing  or  threatening 
to  cause  serious  Injury  to  such  industry 
whenever  he  determines  that  sucb  action 
would  be  appropriate  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  to  such  industry.  Any  agree- 
ment concluded  under  this  subsection  may 
replace  In  whole  or  In  part  any  action  taken 
piirsufmt  to  the  authority  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  3Sl(a);  but  any 
agreement  concluded  under  this  subsection 
before  the  cloae  of  the  period  during  which 
a  concurrent  resolution  may  be  adopted  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  section  351(a)  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  effective  date 
of  any  proclamation  l&sued  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  secUon 
351(a)." 

SKC.   115.   INCHEASED  ASSISTANCE  FOR   WORKERS 

(a)  Section  323(a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  (19  U.8.C.  1942(a)  j  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  amount  equal 
to  65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage  or 
to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly  monu- 
focturlng  wage."  and  Inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "an  amoupt  equal  to  75  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  or  to  75  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  326(a) 
or  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
'To  this  end.  and  subject  to  this  chapter, 
adversely  affected  workers  shall  be  afforded, 
where  appropriate,  tbe  testing,  counseling. 
training,  and  placement  services  and  sup- 
portive and  other  services  provided  for  under 
any  Federal  law." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  assistance 
under  chapter  3  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  for  weeks  of  unemployment  l>egln- 
nmg  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.    116.  CoNpoaauNC  Amcnoments 

(a)  SecUon  242(b)(2)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1872  (b>  (2) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  301(e)" 
and   inserting   in   Ueu   thereof   "section   301 

(b)  Section  30a(b)(i)  of  such  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1963(b))  <as  amended  by  section 
112(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "(which  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  determined  to  result  from  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements)  have  caused 
serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  to  such 
firm"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bave 
contributed  substantially  toward  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  such 
firm". 

tc»  Section  302(b)(2)  Of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  112(b)  of  thU  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "(which 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  determined  to 
result  from  concessions  granted  under  trade 
.igrecmenu)  have  caused  or  threatened  to 
ciufic  unemployment  or  underemployment" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "have  contrlb- 
utied  substancuily  toward  causing  or  threat- 
ening to  cause  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment". 

(cl)  Section  311(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  actions  taken 
in  carrying  out  trade  agreements,  and"  and 
by  inserting  In  ueu  thereof  "by  tbe  Increased 
imports  Identified  by  the  Tariff  ConunUsIon 
under  section  301(b)  (1)  or  by  the  President 
under  eecUon  301(c)(1).  as  the  case  may 
be,  and". 


(e)  Section  317(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  Increased 
imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreemenu"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  tbe  Increased 
Imports  identified  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  section  301ib)(l)  or  by  the 
President  under  section  301(c)  (It,  as  the 
case  may  be". 
TITLE  n— QUOTAS  ON  CERTAIN  TEXTILE 

AND  FOOTWEAR  ARTICLES 
Chapttr   1— ^Textii.e  and  Footwear  Articles 

and  footwear  articles 
Sec  201    Annual  Quotas. 

(a)  The  total  quantity  of  each  category  of 
textile  articles  (as  defined  in  section  206 
(I)),  and  the  total  quantity  of  each  cate- 
gory of  footwear  articles  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 206(3) ).  produced  In  any  foreign  coun- 
try which  may  be  entered  during  1971  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
such  category  produced  In  sucb  country  and 
entered  during  1967.   1968.  and   1969. 

(b)li)  The  total  quanUty  of  each  category 
of  textile  articles,  and  the  total  quantity  of 
each  category  of  footwear  articles,  produced 
In  any  foreign  country  which  may  be 
entered  during  any  calendar  year  after  1971 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  total  quantity  determined  for 
such  category  for  such  country  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  this  subsection  for  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year,  plus 

(B>  the  increase  (if  any)  applicable  under 
paragraph   (2). 

(2)  (A)  The  President  may  Increase  the 
toui  quantity  of  each  category  of  textile  ar- 
ticles, and  the  total  quantity  of  each  category 
of  footwear  articles,  produced  In  any  foreign 
country  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1971  by  such  percentage 
I  not  to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
determined  for  such  category  for  such  coun- 
try under  subsection  la)  or  this  subsection 
for  the  Immediately  preceding  calendar  year) 
as  he  determines  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

<B)  Any  Increase  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  category  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  the  same  percentage  for  all  foreign 
countries. 

(C)  A  determination  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  each  category  for  each 
foreign  country  for  each  calendar  year  after 
1971  without  regard  to  the  noruppU cation 
(or  partial  nouappUcatlon)  of  this  sub- 
section to  such  category  for  such  country  for 
such  year  by  reason  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  section  203  or  303.  or  the  Ar- 
rangement or  tbe  Agreement  referred  to  In 
section  3(M(b). 

(3)  If  the  application  of  this  subsection 
to  any  article  prodvced  In  a  foreign  country 
begins  or  resumes  after  a  period  of  nonap- 
pltcatlon  which  terminates  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972,  and  if  the  President  deter- 
mines— 

(A)  that  the  averse  annual  qaantlty  of 
the  article  produced  in  such  country,  which 
was  entered  during  1967,  1968.  and  1969  was 
Insignificant,  and 

(B)  that  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph to  the  category  which  Includes  such 
article  for  such  country  Is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section, 

then  for  the  calendar  year  in  wblcb  such 
termination  occurs  and  for  calendar  years 
thereafter  this  subsection  shall  be  applied 
by  determining  the  total  quantity  for  the 
category  which  includes  such  article  for  such 
country  for  the  calendar  year  of  termination 
as  being  equal  to  the  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  such  category,  produced  In  such 
country,  which  was  entered  during  the  3 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  such 
calendar  year  of  termination. 

(c)  (1)  Any  annual  quantitative  IlmlUtlon 
under  subsection  <a)  or  (b)  ahall  be  ap- 
plied on  a  calendar  quarter  or  other  intra- 


annual  basis  If  the  President  determines 
that  such  application  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  If  the  application  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(to)  to  any  category  for  any  foreign  countr)- 
begins  or  resumes  after  the  first  day  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  amount  of  the  quantita- 
tive limitation  for  such  category  for  such 
country  for  the  remainder  of  such  calendar 
year  .shall  be  the  annual  amount  determined 
under  Kub&ecUon  (a)  or  (b),  adjusted  pro 
rata  according  to  the  number  of  full  months 
remamtng  in  the  calendar  year  after  the 
date  of  such  beginning  or  such  resumption 

(d)(1)  The  President  may  exempt  from 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  an  Initial  period 
of  not  to  exceed  I  year  any  textile  article 
or  footwear  article  produced  In  any  foreign 
country  if  he  determines  that  Imports  of 
such  article  produced  In  such  counuy  are 
not  contributing  to.  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause  market  disruption  in  the  United 
States.  The  Preaideut  may  extend  any  exemp- 
tion imder  the  preceding  sentence  for  one 
or  more  additional  periods  of  not  m  excess  of 
I  year  each  If  he  makes  the  determination 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  before 
each  such  extension.  Any  exemption  made 
under  this  subsection  may  be  terminated  by 
the  Pre&ldent  at  any  time  upon  bis  finding 
that  tbe  article  covered  by  such  exemption 
is  contributing  to.  causing,  or  threatenlue:  to 
cause  market  disruption  in  the  United 
Sutee. 

(2)  The  President  may  exempt  from  sub- 
sections (a)  and  tb)  any  textile  article  or 
footwear  article  produced  in  any  foreign 
country  whenever  be  determines  that  .«;uch 
an  exemption  is  in  the  national  interest  Tlie 
President  may  terminate  any  exemption 
made  by  him  under  the  preceding  sentence 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  termina- 
tion Is  in  the  national  Interest. 

i3)  No  exemption,  extension  of  an  exemp- 
tion, or  termlnotlo  of  an  exemption  under 
paragraph  1 1 1  or  paragraph  (2>  shall  tuke 
effect  before  the  30th  day  after  the  dav  on 
which  nouce  of  such  exemption,  extension, 
or  termination  Is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

le)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
pute the  quantities  provided  for  In  subiiec- 
tlons  la)   and  (b). 
SEf-  203    Arrangements  on  Agreements  Rec- 

OLATING    ItlPOITS. 

(a»  Tbe  President  Is  authorized  to  con- 
clude bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements 
or  agreements  with  the  governments  of  for- 
eign countries  regulating,  by  category,  the 
quantities  of  textile  articles  or  footwear  ar- 
ticles, or  both,  produced  in  such  foreign 
countries  which  may  be  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  or  entered  and  to  iseue  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  ou.  the  terms  of 
such  arrangemenu  or  agreements.  In  con- 
eluding  any  arrangement  or  agreement  under 
this  subsection,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  conditions  in  the  United  SUtes 
market,  the  need  to  avoid  disruption  of  thar 
market,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deem^ 
appropriate  in  the  national  Interest. 

lb)  Whenever  u  multilateral  arrangement 
or  agreement  concluded  under  subsection  i  a  i 
Is  In  effect  among  the  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  which  account  for  a  sig- 
nificant port  of  world  trade  m  the  article 
concerned  and  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment contemplates  the  establishment  ol 
limitations  on  the  trade  lo  tbe  article  pro- 
duced In  countries  not  parties  to  sucb  ar- 
rangement or  agreement,  the  President  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  the  total  quautUy  oV 
the  article  produced  in  each  country  not  a 
parly  to  such  arrangement  or  agreement 
which  may  be  entered:  but  the  total  quan- 
tity lor  any  category  for  any  country  lor  any 
calendar  year  may  not  be  less  than  the  total 
quantity  which  would  be  permitted  to  be 
entered  If  section  201(a)  and  (bi  applied  to 
such  category  lor  such  country  lor  such  year. 
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<cl  Section  aoi  shall  not  Apply  to  articles 
produced  in  foreign  countries  wblch  are  sub- 
ject to  an  sxrangement  or  agreement  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (a)  or  to  regulations 
Issued  under  subsection  (b). 
Src.  203.  Incbzased  Imports  Where  Sipplt 
la  Ihaoequatc  To  Meet  Dqmcstic 
Demand  at  Reabomablb  Prices. 

la  carrying  out  sections  201  and  302,  tbe 
President  may  authorise  Increased  exports  to 
the  United  Slates  or  Increased  entries  in  the 
Cnited  SUtes  of  textile  articles  or  footwear 
articles  of  any  category  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  the  supply  of  textile  articl««  or 
footwear  articles  similar  to  those  subject  to 
IlmUatlon  under  such  aecMons  will  be  Inade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reaM>n- 
abls  prices. 
Sec.  304.  ExcLPSioKS. 

(*)  The  import  restrictions  provided  for  in 
this  title  do  not  apply  to  any  article  ex- 
empted from  duty  under  part  2  ol  schedule 
B  Of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Slates 
or  to  any  arucle  the  entry  of  which  Is  regu- 
lated pursuani  to  parasraph  (4),  (5).  (6).  or 
(7)  of  section  498(a)  of  the  TarHT  Act  of  1930 
(19  US.O.  1«98(B>).  To  the  extent  provided 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Import  restrictions  provided 
for  In  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  other  ar- 
ticles Imported  In  noncommercial  quantities 
for  noncommercial  purposes. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  npply  to  (1)  ar- 
ticles sub>ect  to  the  Ijong-Term  Arrangement 
Regarding  Interna  clonal  Trade  m  Cotton 
TexUles.  so  long  as  the  United  Stotes  is  « 
party  thereto,  or  (2)  the  articles  produced  In 
the  PhUippines  provided  for  In  item  B  (cord- 
age>  in  the  schedule  to  paragraph  1  of  article 
II  of  the  1955  Agreement  With  the  Philip- 
pines Concemtns  Trade  and  Related  Matters. 
BO  long  as  such  Agreement  remains  In  effect. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
authority  provided  for  under  section  23  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1903.  a:i 
amended. 

Set.  a05.  Admikisteation. 

(a)  The  rulemaking  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  S  of  title  5,  X7nlted 
States  Code,  shnll  apply  with  resjwct  to  sec- 
tions aOHb)  (2).  aoi(b)  {3».  201(d)  (1). 
202(b> .  203.  204(a) .  and  206. 

(b>  All  quantitative  limitations  estab- 
ll^ed  under  this  title  or  pursuant  to  any 
arrangement  or  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title,  all  exempUons  established  under 
this  title  and  all  extensions  or  terminations 
thereof,  and  all  regulations  promulgated  to 
carry  out  this  title  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  each  period  the  total  quantity  of  each  te«- 
tlle  article  and  footwear  article  produced  In 
each  foreign  country  the  entry  of  which  in 
affected  by  such  a  quantlative  limitation  on 
Importation;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury snaU  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  toUl  quantity  so  en- 
tered during  such  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  quantity  so  certifled. 

(c)  There  shall  t>e  promulgated  as  a  part 
of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States.  Annotated,  all  quantita- 
tive limitations  and  exemptions  established 
imder  this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title  and  all  quantitative  limitations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Arrangement  re- 
ferred to  In  section  204 (b). 
Src-  200.  DEviNi-noMS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1  \  The  term  "textile  article"  includes  any 
arncle  If  wholly  or  In  part  of  cotton,  wool 
or  other  animal  hair,  human  hair,  man- 
made  flbcr.  or  any  combination  or  blend 
thereof,  or  cordage  of  hard  (leaf)  libers,  clas- 
sified under  schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  any  article  classi- 
fied under  subpart  B  or  C  of  part  1  of  sched- 
ule 7  of  such  schedules  It  wholly  or  In  chief 


value  of  cotton,  wool,  or  man-made  fiber; 
any  other  article  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  which  he  has  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  tjje  Treasury  would  be  clas- 
sified under  any  of  th«  foregoing  provlaions 
of  the  schedules  but  for  the  inclusion  of 
some  substance,  material,  or  other  compo- 
nent, or  because  of  lu  processing,  which 
causes  the  article  to  be  classined  elsewhere; 
and  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  If  entered 
under  Item  807.00  of  such  schedules,  or  under 
the  appendix  to  such  schedules;  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  articles  classified  under 
any  of  Items  300.10  through  900.50.  306.00 
through  307.40.  309.80  through  309.75.  and 
300  10  through  390.60,  InclxisWe,  of  such 
schedules;  and  does  not  include  any  woven 
fabric  20  Inches  or  over  but  not  over  48 
inches  in  width.  In  the  piece.  bteach«d  or 
colored,  whether  or  not  ornamented,  for  use 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  portions  of  neck- 
ties other  than  the  linings  therefor. 

(2)  The  term  "footwear  article"  Includes 
footwear  provided  for  in  any  of  Items  700.06 
tiirough  700.45,  inclusive.  Item  700.55,  items 
700.06  through  700.80,  Inclusive,  and  Item 
700.85  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "category"  m«ans  a  grouping 
of  textile  articles,  or  a  grouping  of  footwear 
arUcIes,  aa  the  caae  may  be.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  using  the  five-digit  and 
seven-diglt  Item  numbers  applied  to  such 
articles  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Annotated,  as  published  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

(4)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  term  "produced"  means  manufac- 
tured or  produced. 

(8)  The  term  "foreign  coxmtry"  includes 
a  foreign  instnmientality. 

Chapter  2 — ErrKCTivE  Period 
Sbc.  2U.  Termzvatioh  or  Titlk  Extension 
Undeb  Certain  CoNomoNs. 

(a)  Unless  extended  under  subsection  (b>, 
this  title  shall  terminate  on  July  I,  1976. 

(b)  The  efTective  period  of  this  title  may 
be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  July  1,  1976,  for  such  periods  (not 
to  exceed  6  years  at  any  one  time)  as  be  may 
designate  If  he  determines,  after  seeking  ad- 
vice of  the  Tanit  Commission  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  that  such  extension  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(c)  The  President  shall  promptly  report 
to  Congress  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  him  under  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affoct 
the  validity  of  any  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  302(a)  be- 
fore the  termination  of  this  title  or  of  any 
regulations  issued  under  section  202  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment. 

TITLE  lU— OTHER  TARIFF  AND  TRADE 

PROVISIONS 

CH  AFTER     I — Amendments     to     the     Anti- 

DtrMPn«0  AND  CotTNTERVAIUNC  DCTT  LAWS 

Src.  301.  AwrrotiMPmc  Act,  1031. 

(a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921  (19  use.  ISO(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  any  imported  mer- 
chandise of  a  doss  or  kind  as  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  not  so  made  public  a  finding, 
he  shall,  within  4  months  after  the  question 
of  dumping  was  raised  by  or  presented  to 
him  or  any  person  to  whom  authority  under 
this  section  has  been  delegated— 

"(I)  determine  whether  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  or  suspect,  from  the  invoice  or  other 
papers  or  from  Information  presented  to  him 
or  to  any  other  peraon  to  whom  authority 
under  this  section  has  been  delegated,  that 


the  purchase  price  ts  less,  or  that  the  ex- 
porter's sales  price  is  less  or  likely  to  be 
less,  than  the  foreign  market  value  (or,  in 
the  absence  of  such  value,  than  the  con- 
structed value);  and 

"(2)  If  his  determination  is  afTirmative 
publish  nottt-e  of  that  fact  In  the  Federal" 
Register,  and  require,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  the  withholding 
of  appralAemenc  as  to  such  merchandise 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  date  of  pubii- 
caUon  of  that  noUce  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter  (i;nless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  withholding  should  be  made  effective  a.-^ 
of  an  earlier  date  in  which  case  the  effecUve 
date  of  tbe  withholding  shall  be  not  more 
than  120  days  before  the  question  of  dimip- 
ing  was  raised  by  or  presented  to  him  or  aoy 
persou  to  whom  authority  under  this  section 
has  been  delegated) ,  until  the  further  order 
of  the  Secretary,  or  until  the  Secretary  has 
made  public  a  finding  as  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a)  In  regard  to  such  mercban- 
dlso;  or 

"(3)  if  his  determination  Is  negative. 
publish  notice  of  that  fact  In  the  Federal 
Register,  but  the  Secretary  may  within  3 
montlifi  thereafter  order  the  withholding  of 
appraisement  If  he  then  has  reason  to  believe 
or  surpect.  from  the  invoice  or  other  papers 
or  from  information  presented  to  him  or  to 
any  other  person  to  whom  authority  under 
this  section  has  been  delegated,  that  the 
purchase  price  is  less,  or  that  the  exporter's 
sales  price  U  less  or  likely  to  be  less,  than 
the  foreign  market  value  (or.  in  the  absence 
of  such  value,  then  the  constructed  value) 
and  such  order  of  withholding  of  appraise- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2). 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  ques- 
tion of  dumping  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  raised  or  presented  on  the  date  on 
which  a  notice  Is  published  in  the  Federal 
BeglBter  that  information  relating  to  dump- 
ing has  been  received  In  acconlance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

(bt  Section  305  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
IMl  (19  U^C.  284),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sac.  306.".  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  If  available  information  indicates  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  merchandise  is  exported 
is  state-controlled  to  an  extent  that  sales 
or  offers  of  sales  of  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise in  that  country  or  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  do  not  permit 
a  determination  of  foreign  market  value  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  foreign  market  value  of  the 
merchandise  on  the  baals  of  the  normal  costs, 
expenses,  and  profits  as  reflected  by  either — 
"(1)  the  prices  at  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  of  a  non-state-oontroUed-econ- 
omy  country  la  sold  either  (A)  for  consump- 
tion in  the  home  market  of  that  country, 
or  (B)  to  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  States;  or 

"(2)  the  constructed  value  of  such  or  sim- 
ilar merchandise  In  a  non -eta te-cont  rolled- 
economy  country  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act." 

<c)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  shall  take  HTect  on  the 
iaoth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
Sec.  302.  Cov^TEavAILlNC  Dunis. 

(a)   Section  803  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  use.  1303)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 
"Sac,  303.  CocxTEHVAn.mo  DtmEs. 

"(a)  LtVT  OF  Cou»rTESVAn.tNc  Dtrms. — 
( I )  Whenever  any  country,  dependency, 
colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdl- 
Tlslon  of  government,  person,  partnership, 
association,  cartel,  or  corporation,  shall  pay 
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or  bestow,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  bounty 
or  grant  upon  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion or  export  of  any  article  or  merchandise 
manufactured  or  produced  In  such  country. 
dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  po- 
litical sutxllvision  of  government,  then  upon 
the  importation  of  such  article  or  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  States,  whether  tbe 
same  stiall  be  imported  directly  from  the 
country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  such  article  or  merchandise  la  im- 
ported In  the  same  condition  as  when  ex- 
ported from  tbe  country  of  production  or  has 
been  changed  in  condition  by  reman ufacture 
or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid, 
in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  any  duties 
otherwise  Imposed,  a  duty  equal  to  the  net 
amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant,  however  tbe 
same  be  paid  or  bestowed.  The  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasxiry  shall  determine,  within  12 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  question 
is  presented  to  him.  whether  any  bounty  or 
grant  Is  being  paid  or  bestowed. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  imported  article  or 
merchandise  which  is  free  of  duty,  duties 
may  be  imposed  under  this  section  only  if 
there  la  an  afflrmatlve  determination  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time  ascertain  and  determine, 
or  estlnute,  the  net  amount  of  each  such 
bounty  or  grant,  and  shall  declare  the  net 
amount  so  deternUned  or  estimated. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  all  regulations  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  Identification  of  such  articles  and 
merchandise  and  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  duties  under  this  section. 
All  determinations  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  and  all  determinations  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  subsection 
(b)(1).  whether  afllrmatlve  or  negative, 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  IwJTTRT  Determinations  Wrrn  Re- 
spect to  Dtmr-FREE  Mkhchandise;  Stmprw- 
sroM  or  LiQomATioK. — ( 1 )  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  that  a  bounty  or  grant  la  be- 
ing paid  or  bestowed  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
ticle or  merchandise  which  Is  free  of  duty,  he 
shall— 

"(A)  so  advise  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine within  3  months  thereafter,  and  after 
such  Investigation  as  it  deems  necessary. 
whether  an  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
being  or  Is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  Is  pre- 
vented from  being  established,  by  reason  of 
the  Importation  of  such  article  or  merchan- 
dise into  the  United  States:  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Its  determi- 
nation; and 

"(B)  require,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  tbe  suspension  of  liquidation 
as  to  such  article  or  merchandise  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  his  de- 
termination under  subsection  <a)(l).  and 
such  suspension  of  liquidation  shall  continue 
until  the  further  order  of  the  Secretary  or 
until  be  has  made  public  an  order  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  If  the  determination  of  tbe  tariff 
Commission  under  sub[>aragraph  (A)  Is  in 
the  afllrmatlve,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pub- 
lic an  order  directing  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  duties  in  the  amount  of  such 
bounty  or  grant  as  la  from  time  to  time  as- 
certained and  determined,  or  estimated,  un- 
der subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Apfucahdn  or  Affirmative  Determi- 
nation.— An  afllrmaUve  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  with  respect  to  any  imported  article 
or  merchandise  which  (1)  is  dutiable,  or  (2) 
is  free  of  duty  but  with  respect  to  which  tbe 
Tariff  Commission  has  mode  an  afllrmatlve 
determination  under  subsection  (b)  (I ) .  shall 
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apply  with  respect  to  artlclea  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such 
determination  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Speciai.  Rule  foe  Ant  Article  Stm- 
ject  to  a  Qdantitativk  Limitation. — No  duty 
shall  be  Imposed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  article  which  Is  subject  to  a 
quantitative  limitation  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  Its  importation,  or  subject 
to  a  quantitative  limitation  on  lu  exporta- 
tion to  or  Importation  into  the  United  States 
imposed  under  an  agreement  to  which  tbe 
United  States  is  a  party,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines,  after  seeking  in- 
formation and  advice  from  such  agencies  aa 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  that  such  quanti- 
tative limitation  Is  not  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  ImposlUon  of  a  duty  under  this 
section." 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) .  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  tbe  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  lost  sentence  of  section  SOa{a>(l) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (as  added  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  questions  presented  on  or 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CBAPTEat   2 — ^TaRITT   COMlOfLSION 

Sec.  311.  Tarift  Commission  Membekshif. 

(a)U)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  secUon  330(a) 
of  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  'Commission')  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  Commissioners  appointed  by  tbe 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(b)  SecUon  330(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Terms  of  Office. — Terms  of  office  of 
the  Commissioners  which  begin  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970  shall  be  for  7  years;  except  that  the 
first  term  of  office  for  the  seventh  Commis- 
sioner shall  expire  on  June  16.  1977.  The 
term  of  office  of  a  suocessor  to  any  Commis- 
sioner appointed  to  a  term  of  office  begln- 
mng  after  the  date  of  tJae  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  shall  (except  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence)  expire  7  years 
from  the  date  of  ttie  expiraUon  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed.  Any 
Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  explraUon  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  ^ail  be 
appointed  for  tbe  remainder  of  such  term." 

(c)  Section  330(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 
Chapter    3 — Am-BORiZATioN    or    AppROrmiA- 

TioNS  FOR   Unites   States  Smarr   of  ths 

Expenses  or  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tarifps  and  Trade 
Sex;.  321.  AtTTHORizATiON. 

Chapter  S  of  Utle  n  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1871  ec  seq.)   la 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 243  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  344.  Authorization    for    Certain    Ex- 


"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  such  sums  as  may  be  neoes- 
sary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  Statea 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade." 
Chapter  4 — AMratcAN  Sclunc  Price  Ststem 

or  Valuation 
SeC-  331.  In  Oenexal. 

(a)  The  President  Is  authorised  to  proclaim 
such  modifications  of  the  Tariff  Schadules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  as  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  agreement  with  for- 


eign countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
which  relates  primarily  to  tbe  elimination  of 
the  American  selling  price  system  of  valu- 
ation, if  he  determines  that  the  concessions 
which  would  be  granted  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  the  United  States  under  such 
^^eement  fully  compensate  for  the  conces- 
sions which  would  be  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement.  Any  proclama- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  only  as  provided  in  subsection   (b) . 

(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  have  any  proc- 
lamation referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  de- 
livered to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  is  in  ses- 
sion. No  such  proclamation  may  be  delivered 
before  January  3,   1971. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (4),  a  proclamatlou  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  proclamation  Is  transmitted  to  it  unless, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period,  Iwth  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
tn  substance  that  the  Congreas  does  not 
favor  the  taking  effect  of  such  proclamation. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  la  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  ame  die;  and 

<B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  sesaion  becasue  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  60-day  period. 

(4)  Under  provisions  contained  in  any 
proclamation  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
any  provision  of  tbe  proclamation  may  take 
effect  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  proclamation  otherwise  takes  effect. 

(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  with 
respect  to  certain  footwear  presently  pro- 
vided for  in  item  700.60  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  President  Is  authorised  at  any 
time  to  terminate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
proclamation  which  has  taken  effect  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(e)  During  a  period  of  6  years  after  a  proc- 
lamation referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  which 
relates  to  chemicals  takes  effect,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  a  continuing  surveillance  of 
the  effects  of  such  proclamation,  the  Tariff 
Commls.slon  shall  complete  and  transmit  to 
the  President,  on  the  most  current  basis  pos- 
sible, annual  detailed  reports  on  United 
States  production  and  sales  of  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemicals  and  Cnited  States  Imports 
thereof. 

Sec.  .133.  Related  Amendments. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  general  heodnote  4  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  a 
rate  of  duty  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section 
331  sliall  be  treated  oa  a  rate  of  duty  pro- 
claimed pursuant  to  a  concession  granted  in 
a  trade  agreement. 

(b)  As  of  the  effective  date  of  the  rele- 
vant provision  of  a  proclamation  issued  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  331.  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  axe  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Port  3E  of  schedule  1  is  amended  by 
silking  out  the  rate  of  duty  in  column  num- 
bered 2  for  Itera  114,05  and  by  tnserOng  in 
such  column  "35^  per  lb."  and  "35''i  ad  val." 
for  the  articles  provided  for  In  Items  114.04 
and  114.06,  respectively,  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  331,  and  by  striking  out  heodnote 
1  and  iixe  headnote  heading  preceding  it. 

(2)  Part  1  of  schedule  4  is  otEiended  by 
striking  out  the  rates  of  duty  tn  ootumn 
numbered  3  In  subparts  B  and  C  and  by  In- 
serting in  such  column  "74  per  lb.  +  75% 
ad  val."  for  the  articles  provided  for  in  each 
item  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  331.  and 
by  striking  out  faeadnotee  4  and  S  and  In- 
■erUng  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"4.  Tbe  ad  valorem  rates  provided  for  in 
this  psrt  shall  be  applied  to  values  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
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valuation  provided  for  In.  section  402ta} 
through  (d>  of  this  Act." 

t3»  Part  ic  of  schedule  7  1*  amended  by 
strllUng  out  the  rate  of  duty  In  column 
numbered  2  for  Item  704,55  and  Incertlng  la 
Ueu  thereof  "40^  per  Ib-J-SSTi  ad  val."  and 
by  striking  out  headnote  4  and  inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  : 

"4.  The  ad  valorem  rates  provided  for  In 
Item  704.65  shall  be  applied  to  values  deter- 
mined in  accordouce  with  the  methods  of 
\aluation  provided  for  In  section  403  (a) 
through  <d)  of  this  Act." 

CHAma   5 MtSCEXXANXOUS   Pkovisions 

Sec.  341.    AMENDMKNT9  TO   AOTOKOTIVI   PROD- 
UCTS TDAOK  Act  of  19«6. 

(a)  Section  302ia)  of  the  Automotive 
Product*  Trade  Act  of  1965  (19  U.S.C.  20321 
is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "After  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  July  1.  1968,  a  petition  under 
section  301"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"A  petition  under  section  301". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "spechu^ 

4CTHOBITT". 

(c>  Subsections  (c).  (d).  and  <g)  (2)  of 
aectlon  302  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  primary  factor"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "a  substantial  factor". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions  Sled 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
except  that — 

<1)  luch  amcDdments  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  dislocations  which  began 
ftfter  June  30,  l&es,  and 


|2)  such  amendments  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  dislocations  which  began  after 
June  30.  196a,  and  before  July  I.  1970,  only 
If  the  petition  Is  filed  on  or  before  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

Sec.  342,  Certain  CXa-ssitications  bt  the 
SccmrTAHT  or  AoKXCin.TUKi. 
The  headnotes  for  part  3  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202  note)  are  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
headnote : 

"(4t  Any  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  article  or  class  of  articles  falls  within 
one  of  the  article  descriptions  under  this  part 
3  shall  be  the  final  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
making  any  such  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Import  restrictions  pro- 
vldec^  for  in  this  part  were  preecrlbed,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  determlna- 
Uon  may  differ  from  that  made  for  Uriff  and 
other  purposes.  Nothing  in  this  headnote 
shall  be  deemed  to  affect  in  any  manner  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
over  merchandise  for  tariff  or  other  pur- 
poses." 

Sec.  343.  RATca  or  Duty  on  Mink  FnasKiNs: 
RCFEAZ.  or  Embargo  on  Cestain 

Ptns 
(a)  (If    Schedule   1.   part  5.  subpart  B  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( 19 
U.S.C.   1202)   la  amended  by  inserting  after 
Item  123.50  the  following  new  items: 


Fur^iimt  Ql  minh.  wbeltiei  Di  nor  ilfcsscd 

For  ao  tatHt^*  qiilnltly  ol  nw  over  4.600,000 ikrm<IH  piKK  of  skins) 

tnlcfw)  durini  iny  cattndjr  year: 

i;3.(o 

(tow  or  nm  dressed.     . _ . 

Dressed: 

Mttes.  mits.  liBinp.  etfipe.  cmsas.  or  slmriei  lorms: 

Fre« 

yr 

aleal 

123.62 

Homed      

12'. 

adell 

3y 

ad  val 

133. 0 

0»e« 
Other: 

Nor  dyed 

\v, 

ad  >el. 

w 

ad  val 

l»  » 

3  5' 

ad  yal. 

2i'- 

ad  val 

123.  M 

Dyed  . 

sy 

ad  ear. 

iV. 

ad  val 

123  U 

OrKer                                                        

jy. 

ad  var. 

W 

advar 

(2)  Schedule  7,  part  13,  subpart  B  of  such  schedules  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  item 
791.10  the  following  new  item: 


"  7»I.17    Olminh 

(b)  Headnote  4  of  subpsrt  B,  part  5,  sched- 
ule 1  of  such  schedules  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  and  repeal  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  January  1.  1971. 


W ,  ad  val  Sff ;  atf  v»i. 

sec.  34«.  ItATC  or  OUTT  ON  01.TCn«E  AND  CERTAIN 
BELATED    PBOOUCTS 

ta)  Subpart  B,  part  13,  schedule  4  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
item  493.35  the  following  new  item: 


4S3.37  Amtnoscttic  acid  (ilyctna)  ard  salts  thereof,  and  mixtuteii  containins  well 
acid  or  its  sails  if  such  aod  &r  salts  indtvKlualtv  of  in  nmbmation  sif  Ihe 
chtat  cornponent  by  wttfM  of  nicti  mtxtufM,  all  tlia  fotegcng  howevtf 
provided  tof  tlHwhei*  in  Ihn  uhadule. 
For  «fl  antegate  quanbly  or  not  ovtr  I.W.OOO  pounds  enleied  dunnt 
any  calendar  ftar  ol  wiitcti  an  igjtreiale  quantity  of  not  over  37S.din 


8.V-;  ad  vat 
%.y.  sd  vK, 

p(us25» 

partk. 


2b'.  Id  val. 

797  ad  viL 

pills  3V 

pflHb. 


Sales 


(b'l   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, on  or  after  January  1,  1971. 
Sec.  346.  Invoice  Intobmatiom. 

SecUon  481(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1481(a)}  is  amended— 

(1>  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10) 
thereof  as  paragraph  (11}: 

1 2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9);  and 

<3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  such 
paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(10)  Such  informauon  as  to  product  de- 
scription aa  Is  required  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  entry  by  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated  issued 
purstiant  to  Kction  i84(e)  of  this  Act:  and". 


Sec.  346-    ThAM    WrTH    Pobeign    Countbies 
PraMrmNO  Uncohtbolleo  Pro- 
mrcTioN  or  or  'ntAmcKrac  in 
Certain  Dmucs. 
The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
have  the  authority  to   Impose  an  embargo 
or  suspension  of  trade  with  a  nation  which 
permits  the  uncontrolled  or  unregulated  pro- 
duction of  or  trafficking  in  opium,  heroin. 
or  other  poppy  derivatives  in  a  manner  to 
permit  these  drug  Items  to  fall  into  illicit 
commerce  for  ultimate  disposition  and  use 
In  this  country. 

TITLE   IV— DOMESTIC   INTERNATIONAL 
BAI.es  CORPORATION 
Sec.  401.   Amsndhsnt  or  1954  Comt. 

Whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 


section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  Is 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054. 
Sec.  402.  Domestic  Intern  ATtoMAt. 
Corporations. 
Subchapter  N  of  chapter  i  (relating  to  in- 
come from  sources  without  the  United 
States}  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
■Part    IV— Domestic    Inttrnatiohal    Sales 

Corporations. 
'Subpart  A    Treatment  of  qualifying  corpo- 
rations. 
"Subpart  B.  Treatment   of  distrioutions   to 
shareholders. 
"subpart   a— treatment  or   qdalittinc 
corporations 
"Sec.  991.  Taxation  of  a  domestic  interna- 
tional sales  corporation. 
"Sec.  992.  Requirements  of  a  domestic  Inter- 
national sales  corporation. 
"Sec,  993.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
"Seoc.  994.  Inter-company  pricing  rules. 
■  Sec.  991.  Taxation  or  a  t>oHESTtc  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation. 
"(a)    General  Rcle, — Except  as  provided 
in  this  section,  a  DISC  (as  defined  in  section 
992(a} )  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  uxea  im- 
posed by  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Taxable  Tears  Beginning  Before 
1974.— 

"(1)  TBANsmoN. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1 ,  1974.  a  DISC 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  impoeed  by  section 
11  or  1201(a)  but  the  amount  of  the  tax 
liability  shall  be— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  1971.  50  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2}.  and 

'•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1B72  or  1973.  25  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2), 

'•(2)  Tax  LiABtLiTT. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 } ,  the  amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year. 
is  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  or  1201 
(a)  for  the  taxable  year  determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a),  exceeds 

"(B}  the  sum  of  the  credits  against  such 
tax  allowable  for  the  taxable  year. 
If  a  DISC  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group 
of  corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1S63)  for  the  taxable  year,  no  surtax 
exemption  shall  be  allowed  in  applying  this 
paragraph  for  such  year. 
"Sec.  992.  Reoltrementb  or  a  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporation. 
"(a)  DcriNmoN  or  -DISC'  and  'Former 
DISC*.— 

"(1)  DISC— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'DISC  means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year,  a  corporation  which  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  and  satl3fles  the 
following  conditions  for  the  taxable  year: 

"(A)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts (as  defined  in  section  993if ) )  of  such 
corporation  consist  of  qualified  export  re- 
ceipts (as  defined  in  section  993(a)), 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified 
export  assets  (as  defined  In  section  993(b)) 
held  by  the  corporation  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  95  percent  of 
the  sum  of  such  adjusted  basis  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  all  other  assets  held  by  the 
oorpcn-ation  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 
"(C)  such  corporation  does  not  have  more 
than  one  class  of  stock  and  the  par  or  stated 
value  of  lu  outstanding  stock  is  at  least 
$2,500  on  each  day  of  the  taxable  year,  and 
"ID)  the  corporation  has  made  an  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  be  treated 
as  a  DISC  and  such  elecUon  U  In  effect  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)   Status  as  DISC  arm  hatino  nLSD  a 

RTFtniN  AB  A  DISC. — If — 

"(A)   a   corporation   does   not   notify   the 
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Secretary  ot  hla  delegate,  before  the  30-day 
period  ending  with  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation  on  a.sses&ment  for  under- 
payment of  tax.  that  It  is  not  a  DISC  for  a 
laitable  year  for  which  It  filed  a  rettim  as  a 
DISC  under  secUon  0011(e)(2),  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  not. 
within  the  period  of  limitation  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (B),  issued  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency tMwed  on  a  determination  that  the 
corporation  Is  not  a  DISC  for  such  year, 
then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  part,  for  purposes  of  this  title  the  corpo- 
ration U  a  DISC  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
year  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied 
the  conditions  of  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
year. 

"(3)  Former  DISC.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  term  'former  DISC'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  a  corporation 
which  is  not  a  DISC  for  such  year  but  was  a 
DISC  In  a  preceding  taxable  year  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year  has  undis- 
tributed previously  taxed  income  or  accumu- 
lated DISC  incxHne. 

"(b)   Election. — 

"(I)  Election. — An  election  by  a  corpo- 
ration to  be  treated  as  a  DISC  shall  be  made 
by  such  corporation  for  a  taxable  year  at  any 
time  during  the  90-day  period  immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
and  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate  shall  prescribe.  Such 
election  shall  be  valid  only  if  all  persons  who 
are  shareholders  In  such  corporation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
such  election  is  effective  consent  to  such 
election. 

"(2)  Ettect  of  election. — If  a  corpora- 
tion makes  an  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
then  the  provisions  of  tills  part  shall  apply  to 
such  corporation  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
ccH^poratlon  for  which  made  and  for  all  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years  and  shall  apply  to  each 
person  who  at  any  time  is  a  shareholder  of 
such  corporation  for  all  periods  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  for  which  the  election  la  effective. 

"(3)   Tebminatxon  or  election. — 

"(A)  Revocation. — An  election  under  this 
subsection  made  by  any  corporation  may  be 
terminated  by  it  for  any  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  after  the  first  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  for  which  the  election  is  effective. 
A  termination  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  election^ 

"(1)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  made.  If 
made  at  any  time  during  the  first  90  days  of 
such  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  for  "he  tajtable  year  following  the 
taxable  year  in  which  made,  if  made  after 
the  close  of  such  90  days, 
and  for  all  succeeding  taxable  years  of  the 
corporation.  Such  termination  shall  be  mode 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(B)  Contintjeo  rAiLuaR  to  be  DISC. — If 
a  corporation  Is  not  a  DISC  for  each  of  any 
5  consecutive  taxable  years  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  which  an  election  under  this  sub- 
section is  effective,  the  election  ahall  be 
terminated  and  not  be  in  effect  for  any  tax- 
able year  of  the  corporation  after  such  5th 
year. 

"(c)  DisTRiBtrnoNS  To  Meet  QuALincATiON 
Requirements. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Subject  to  the  condi- 
tions provided  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a 
oorponitlon  which  for  a  taxable  year  does 
not  satisfy  a  condition  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  (relating  to  gross  receipts)  or(l}(B) 
(relating  to  assets)  of  subsection  (a)  ahall 
nevertheless  be  deemed  to  satisfy  such  condi- 
tion for  such  year  if  it  makes  a  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution of  property  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  to  its  shareholders  (designated 
at  the  time  of  such  distribution  as  a  distri- 
bution to  meet  qualification  requlrnnents) 
with  reapect  to  their  stock  In  an  amount 
which  is  equ»l  to — 


"(A)  If  the  condition  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 

(A)  is  not  satisfied,  the  portion  of  such  cor- 
poration's tauLable  income  attributable  to  ita 
groas  recelpu  which  ore  not  qualified  export 
receipts  for  such  year. 

"(B)  if  the  condition  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 

(B)  is  not  satisfied,  the  fair  market  value 
of  those  assets  which  are  not  qualified  export 
asseu  on  the  lost  day  of  such  taxable  year, 
or 

"(C)  if  neither  of  such  conditions  Is  satis- 
fled,  the  sum  of  the  amounts  required  by 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"  (2 )  Distributions  Made  Wituin  8  % 
Months  Ajter  Close  or  Taxable  Year. — ^In 
the  cose  of  a  distribution  made  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  9th  month  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  If  the  failure  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  satisfy  a  condition  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  (A)  and  (B)  is  not  due 
to  reasonable  cause,  paragraph  (1)  applies 
only  if — 

"(A)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  groes  re- 
ceipts of  such  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year  consist  of  qualified  export  receipts,  and 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified 
export  assets  held  by  the  corporation  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month  of  the  taxable  year 
equals  or  exceeds  70  percent  of  the  sum  (1) 
such  adjusted  basis,  and  (11)  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  other  assets  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion on  such  day. 

"(3)  Distributions  Made  More  Than  81^ 
Months  Attes  Close  or  Taxable  Tear. — In 
the  case  of  a  distribution  made  after  the 
15th  day  of  the  9th  month  following  th* 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies only  it — 

"(A)  the  failure  to  make  the  distribution 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2) 
and  before  the  time  the  distribution  Is  made 
Is  due  to  reasonable  cause, 

"(B)  the  distribution  Is  made  before  the 
earlier  of  (i)  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  limitation  prescribed  by  section  6501  for 
assessment  of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  distribution  Is 
made,  or  (11)  the  expiration  of  the  period 
ending  90  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
corporation  is  notified  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that  the  corporation  has  failed 
to  satisfy  either  the  groas  receipts  or  groa* 
asseu  test  of  subsection  (a)(1)  (A)  at  (B) 
(extended  by  any  period  in  which  a  defi- 
ciency cannot  be  assessed  under  section  6213 
(a)  and  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  Is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  permit  the  distribution),  and 

"(C)  the  corporation,  within  the  30-dfly 
period  beginning  with  the  day  on  wiilch  the 
distribution  is  made,  pays  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  amount  equal  to  4'^  percent 
of  the  distribution,  by  (11)  the  number  of  ita 
taxable  years  which  begin  after  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
is  made  and  before  the  distribution  Is  made. 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  payment  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be 
treated  as  Interest. 

"(d)  Ineligible  CoBPOKAnoNS. — ^The  fol- 
lowing corporations  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
be  treated  as  a  DISC — 

"(1)  a  corporation  exempt  from  tax  by 
reason  of  section  501, 

"(2)  a  personal  holding  company  (aa  de- 
fined In  section  542). 

"(3)  a  financial  institution  to  which  sec- 
tion 581  or  593  applies. 

"(4}  an  insurance  company  subject  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subchapter  L, 

"(5)  a  regulated  mvestment  company  (as 
defined  in  section  851  (a) ) . 

"(6)  a  China  Trade  Act  corporation  reoeU- 
Ing  the  special  deduction  provided  In  sec- 
tion 941(a).  or 

"(7)    an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371(b)). 
"Sec.  993.  DxriNmoNS   and   Special  RtTLca. 

"(a)  QuAi.iriED  Export  Receipts. — 


"(1)    OCMERAL   RULE. — YCtt   pUrpOSCS   Of  thlS 

part,  subject  to  the  exceptions  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  qualified  export  receipts  of  a  cor- 
poration ore — 

"(A)  gross  receipts  from  the  aale.  ex- 
change, or  other  disposition  of  export  prop- 
erty— 

"(1)  for  direct  use,  consumption,  or  dis- 
position outside  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g) ) ,  or 

"(li)  to  a  DISC  for  such  direct  use,  con- 
sumption, or  di^KWitlon. 

"(B)  groes  receipts  from  the  leasing  or 
rental  of  export  property  which  is  used  by 
the  lessee  of  such  property  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(C)  gross  receipts  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices which  are  related  and  subsidiary  to  any 
sole,  exchange,  lease,  rental,  or  other  dis- 
position of  export  property  by  such  corpora- 
tion, 

"(D)  gross  receipts  derived  from  the  &ale. 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  qualified 
export  assets   (other  than  export  property), 

"(E)  dividends  (or  amounts  Inclufllble  in 
gross  income  under  section  961)  with  respect 
to  stock  of  a  related  foreign  export  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  subsection  (e}), 

"(F)  interest  on  any  obligation  which  is  a 
qualified  export  asset. 

"(G)  gross  receipts  derived  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  the  production  of 
qualified  export  receipts  of  a  DISC,  and 

"(H)  gross  receipts  with  respect  to  engi- 
neering or  architectural  services  for  con- 
struction projects  located  (or  proposed  for 
location)   outside  the  United  SUtee. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'qualified  export  receipts'  does 
not  Include  receipts — 

"(A}  from  the  direct  or  indirect  sales,  ex- 
change, lease,  rental,  or  other  dlspoaltlon 
of  export  property  to  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof. 

"(B)  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Pub- 
lic Law  480,  B3d  Congress;  7  USC.  sec.  1091 
and  fol.). 

"(C)  from  a  corporation  which  (1)  Is  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1563)  which 
Includes  the  recipient  corporation,  and  (11} 
IS  a  DISC  for  Its  Uxable  year  in  which  the 
receipts  arise. 

"(D)  from  the  renting  or  Uoenslng  for  the 
use  of.  or  for  the  privilege  of  using,  without 
the  United  States,  patents,  copyrights  (other 
than  films,  tapes,  or  records  for  the  commer- 
cial showing  of  motion  pictures  or  used  for 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  or  to  provide 
background  music) .  secret  processes  and 
formulas,  good  will,  trademarks,  trade 
brands,  franchisee,  and  other  like  properties. 

"(E)  from  the  sale,  exchange,  lease,  rental, 
or  other  disposition  of  export  property  for 
ultimate  vise  in  the  United  States,  or 

•*(F)  from  services  which  ore  related  and 
autwidlary  to  any  sale,  exchange,  lease  rental, 
or  other  disposition  described  In  this  para- 
graph. 

"(b)  QuALiriED  Export  Asstts— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  qualified  export  assets 
of  a  corporation  ore — 

"(1)  export  property  (u  defined  In  sub- 
section (c) ): 

"(2)  facilities  primarily  for  the  aale,  lease, 
rental,  storage,  handling,  transportation, 
packaging,  assembly,  or  servicing  of  export 
property; 

"<3)  accounts  receivable  and  evidenoee  of 
Indebtedness  which  arise  by  reason  of  trans- 
actions of  such  ccopormtlon  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),or  (C)  of  Rubsecttoo  (a) 
(U; 

"(4)  money,  bonk  deposits,  and  other  simi- 
lar temporary  invBBtQMOts,  which  are  neces- 
aary  to  mctC  iba  working  capital  require- 
ments of  luch  corporation: 

"  (9 )     obi \ga tlons    arising    in    ootmection 
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with  ft  producers  Iomi  (u  defined  in  sub- 
section <4> ): 

"<6)  nock  or  securities  of  a  related  foreign 
export  corpontton  (u  deflued  in  subsection 
(«)): 

"(7)  obllgatloDS  issued,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured. In  whole  or  m  part,  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association  In  those 
casee  where  such  obligations  ore  acquired 
from  such  Bank  or  Association  or  from  the 
seller  of  the  goods  or  service*  with  respect 
to  which  such  obligations  arose: 

■*(8)  obligations  issued  by  a  domestic  cor- 
poration organized  soley  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  sales  of  export  property  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Export-import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  under  which  such 
corporation  makes  export  loans  guaranteed 
by  such  bank:  and 

"(9)  amounu  (other  than  working  capi- 
tal) on  deposit  in  the  United  States  U.  on  the 
last  day  of  the  6th.  7th.  and  8th  months 
following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified  export  asseu 
held  by  the  corporation  on  each  such  lasc  day 
equals  or  exceeds  B5  percent  of  the  sum  of — 
"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified 
export  assets  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph)  held  by  the  corporation  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

•■(B)  ctae  fair  market  value  of  all  other 
assets  held  by  the  corporation  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year. 

For  purpose  of  paragraph  (9>.  an  amount  is 
on  deposit  m  the  United  States  if  (and 
only  If)  It  U  on  deposit  or  m  a  withdrawable 
account  In  the  United  States  with  a  person 
carrymg  on  the  banking  business  or  with  a 
savmgs  institution  chartered  and  supervised 
as  a  savings  and  loan  or  similar  association 
under  Federal  or  State  law. 
■fc)  Export  Propxktt. — 
"(1)  In  ciNCBAi..— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  export  property'  means  any 
property — 

"(A)  manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
extracted  In  the  United  States  by  a  person 
other  than  a  DISC. 

"(B)  held  primarily  for  sale,  lease,  or  rental 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or  business 
for.  or  to  a  DISC  for.  direct  use,  consump- 
tion, or  dlspoAiUon  outside  the  United  States. 
and 

"(C)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  which  is  attributable  to  arU- 
cles  Imported  into  tbe  United  States. 
In  applying  subparagraph  (Cj ,  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  any  article  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  be  uken  to  be  Its  ap- 
praised value,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  under  secuon  403  or 
402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  ot  1930  <  19  U  8.C., 
sec.  1401a  or  1402)  In  connection  with  lU 
importation. 

"(3)  Gxct-tJDXs  PBOPCBTT.— The  term  'ex- 
port property*  does  not.  Include  property 
lea«ed  or  rented  by  a  DISC  for  use  by  any 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1563)  which 
Includes  the  DISC. 

"(3)  PaoprRTT  IK  sHorr  supplt. — If  the 
President  determines  that  the  supply  of  any 
property  described  In  paragraph  (l)  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  requirement*  of  the 
domesuc  economy,  he  may  by  Executive 
Order  designate  the  property  as  in  short  sup- 
ply. Any  property  so  designated  shall  be 
treated  as  property  not  described  in  pnra- 
gr^li  (1)  during  the  period  beginning  with 
tbe  dttt«  specified  In  the  Executive  Order  and 
ending  with  the  date  specified  in  an  Execu- 
tive Order  setting  fortb  the  President's  de- 
termination that  the  property  Is  no  longer 
in  short  supply. 

•■<d)  PitODucxa's  Loans. — 
"(II    In  QENraAL.— An  obllgaUon.  subject 
to  tbe  limitation  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
ahall    be   treated   as   arising  out    of  a  pro- 
ducer's loan  If — 

"(A)  the  lo*m,  when  added  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  aii  other  producer's  loans  made 


by  the  DISC,  does  not  exceed  the  accumu- 
lated DISC  Income  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  In  which  the  loan  is  made: 

"(B)  the  loan  is  evidenced  by  a  note  (or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness)  with  a  stated 
maturity  date  not  more  than  16  years  from 
the  date  of  the  loan; 

"(C)  the  loan  Is  made  t£>  a  person  engaged 
in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacturing, 
production,  growing,  or  extraction  of  export 
property  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
borrower') ;  and 

■  (D»  at  the  time  of  such  loan  it  is  desig- 
nated as  a  producer's  loan. 

■'(2)  LtMiTATioM. — An  obllgftUon  shall  be  a 
producer's  loan  to  the  extent  that  such  loan, 
when  added  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  all 
other  producer's  loans  of  the  borrower  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  such  loan,  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  borrower's  ad- 
Justed  basis  determined  at  the  beginning  of 
the  borrower's  taxable  year  in  which  the  loan 
Is  made,  m  plant,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment, and  supporting  production  facilities 
In  the  United  States: 

"iBj  the  amount  of  the  borrower's  prop- 
erty held  primarily  for  sale,  lease,  or  renul 
to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
or  business  at  the  beginning  of  such  taxable 
year:  and 

"(C)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  bor- 
rower's research  and  experlmenui  expendi- 
tures (within  the  meaning  of  section  174)  in 
the  Umted  SUtes  during  all  preceding  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1S70: 

by  the  percentage  which  the  borrower's  qual- 
ified export  receipts  from  the  sale  of  ex- 
port property  during  the  3  taxable  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  loan  Is  made  is  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  property  held  by  such 
bOTTOwer  prlmjirlly  for  sale  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  coiuiie  of  the  trade  or  bu.slnese 
of  such  borrower  during  such  3  taxable  years. 
In  computing  such  percenuge.  the  receipts 
of  a  taxable  year  beginmng  before  January  1, 
1971,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account.  The 
limitation  under  this  paragroph  may  be 
computed  at  the  borrower's  election  on  the 
basts  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(within  the  meaning  of  secUon  1563)  but 
without  taking  Into  account  any  corpora- 
tion which  is  a  DISC. 

"(e)  Relates  Fokcicn  Expobt  CoapoxA- 
TioN. — In  deteraainlng  under  section  992 
whether  a  corporation  (hereinafter  In  thia 
subcecclon  referred  to  as  "the  domestic  cor- 
poration') Isanisc — 

"(1)     FoaxlGN    INTiaiHATlONAt    SALES   COaPO- 

XATioK. — A  foreign  corporation  is  a  related 
foreign  export  corporation  for  purposes  of 
thla  part  if — 

"(A)  stock  possessing  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  is  owned 
directly  by  the  domestic  coroporation; 

"(B)  95  percent  or  more  of  such  foreign 
corporation's  gross  receipts  for  Its  taxable 
year  ending  with  or  within  the  taxable  year 
of  the  domestic  corporation  consist  at 
qualified  export  receipts  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  (C>.  and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1).  and 

•■(C>  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified 
export  assets  (described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(3).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b) )  held  by 
such  foreign  corporation  at  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  95  percent  of 
the  sum  of  such  adjusted  ba^ls  and  tbe  fair 
m-arket  value  of  bU  other  assets  held  by  It  at 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Real  pKoPEBxr  holding  compant.— A 
foreign  corporation  Is  a  related  foreign  export 
corporation  for  purposes  of  this  part  If — 

"(A)  stock  possessing  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  la  owned 
directly  by  the  domestic  corporation;  and 

"(B)  its  exclusive  function  is  to  hold  real 


property  for  the  exclusive  use  (under  a  lease 
or  otherwise)  of  the  domestic  corporation. 

"(3)    Associated  poreicn  cobporation. a 

foreign  corporation  is  a  related  foreign  ex- 

port  corporation  for  purposes  of  this  part  If 

"(A)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation 
is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1683 
(d)  and  (e) )  by  the  domestic  corporation  or 
by  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1563)  of  which 
the  domestic  corporation  Is  a  member,  and 
"(B)  the  ownership  of  stock  or  aecuritles 
in  such  foreign  corporation  by  the  domestic 
corporation  is  determined  (under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  be  reaMnably  in  furtherance  of  a  trans- 
acUon  or  transactions  giving  rise  to  qualltled 
export  receipts  of  the  domestic  corporation. 
"(f)  Oboss  Receipts.  — For  purposes  of  thla 
part,  the  term  'gross  receipts'  means  the  total 
receipts  from  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of 
property  held  primarily  for  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or 
business,  and  gross  income  from  all  other 
sources.  In  the  case  of  commissions  on  the 
sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  property,  the  amount 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this  part 
as  gross  receipts  shaU  be  the  gross  receipts 
on  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  the  property 
on  which  such  commLsslons  arose. 

"(g)    United   States    Dcftned. — Ftor   pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  'United  States' 
includes     the     possessions    of    the     United 
States. 
"Sec.  994.  iNTEm-CobcpANT  Pbicino  Rules 

"(a)  In  Geneeal.— In  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
export  property  to  a  DISC  by  a  person  de- 
scribed in  section  482.  the  Uxable  Income  of 
such  DISC  and  such  person  shall  be  based 
upon  a  transfer  prtce  which  would  allow  such 
DISC  to  derive  taxable  income  attributable 
to  such  sale  (regardless  of  the  sales  price 
actually  charged)  In  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  greatest  of: 

"(1)  4  peri'ent  of  tbe  qualified  export  re- 
ceipts on  such  property  plus  10  percent  of 
tbe  export  promotion  expenses  of  such  DISC 
attributable  to  such  receipts: 

"(3)  60  percent  of  the  combined  taxable 
income  oi  such  DISC  and  such  person 
which  is  attributable  to  the  qualified  export 
receipts  on  such  property  plus  10  percent 
of  the  export  promotion  expenses  of  such 
DISC  attributable  to  such  receipts,  or 

"(3)  taxable  income  based  upon  the  sales 
price  actually  charged  (but  subject  to  the 
rtiles  provided  In  section  432 ) . 

"(b)  RuLxs  roa  Comhissidhs.  Rentals. 
AND  Mabcinal  Costinc.— The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  regulations  set- 
ting forth — 

"(1)  rules  which  are  consistent  with  the 
rules  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  for  the 
appUcailoa  of  this  section  In  tbe  case  of 
commissions,  rentals,  and  other  income,  and 
"(3)  rules  for  the  allocation  of  expendi- 
tures In  computing  combined  taxable  income 
under  sub&ectton  (aM2)  in  those  cases 
where  a  DISC  Is  seeking  to  estabiuh  or 
maintain  a  market  for  export  property. 

"(c)  Export  PaoicortON  Expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'export 
promotion  expenses'  means  all  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  of  the  DISC  paid  or 
incurred  for  the  production  of  qualified  ex- 
port recelpu.  Including  advertiilng.  salaries, 
rentals,  commissions,  and  other  selling  ex- 
penses, but  not  Including  income  taxes,  or 
any  expense  that  does  not  advance  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  export  property  for  use, 
consumption,  or  distribution  outside  of  th« 
United  States, 
■■subpabt  b — treatment  or  distusutionb  to 
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"(a)  OiNEBAL  Rule.— A  shareholder  of  a 
DISC  or  former  DISC  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  on  the  earnings  and  profits  ot  a 
DISC  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subpa*. 

■(b)   Deemed  Distributions  — 

"(1)     DlSTaiBtJTIONS    IN    QDALirtEO    TEARS. — 

A  shareholder  of  a  DISC  shall  be  treated  as 
hiving  received  a  distribution  with  respect 
to  hlx  stock  !n  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  sum  (or.  If  smaller, 
the  earnlng^  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
yean   of — 

"(A)  the  gross  Interest  derived  during  tbe 
taxable  year  from  producer's  loans,  and 

'(B)  the  gain  realised  by  tbe  DISC  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  previously  transferred  to  it  In  a 
transaction  In  which  gain  was  not  recognized 
In  whole  or  In  part,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  transferror's  gam  on  the  previous 
transfer  was  not  recognised  and  would  have 
been  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  in  section  1331 
If  the  property  had  been  sold  or  exchanged 
rather  than  transferred  to  the  DISC.  Thla 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  property 
which  In  the  hands  of  the  DISC  Is  slock  in 
trade  or  other  property  described  in  section 
1221(1). 

Distributions  described  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  received  on  the  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  DISC  in  which 
the  gross  Income  was  derived. 

"(2)  DlSTBlaUTIONS  UPON  DISQUALtTICA- 
TION. 

"(A)  A  shareholder  of  a  corporation  which 
terminated  Its  election  to  be  treated  as  a 
DISC  or  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  9d3(a)  ( 1 1  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  received  (at  the  time  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (B) )  a  distribution 
equal  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  DISC  In- 
come of  such  corporation  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  consecutive 
taxable  years  for  which  the  corporation  was 
a  DISC. 

"(B)  Distributions  described  In  subpara- 
graph <A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received 
in  equal  installments  on  the  last  day  of  each 
of  the  10  taxable  years  of  the  corporation 
following  the  year  of  the  termination  or  dis- 
qualification described  In  subparagraph  <A) 
(but  in  no  case  over  more  than  the  number 
of  immediately  preceding  consecutive  tax- 
able years  during  which  the  corporation  was 
a  DISC).  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
for  actual  distributions  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year  of  the  termination  or  disqualifi- 
cation out  of  the  accumulated  DISC  Income 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  deemed  Installments  rath- 
er than  the  amount  of  such  Installments 
(other  than  the  lost  installment). 

"(c)  Gain  on  DisposmoN  or  Stock  in  a 
DISC. — If  a  shareholder  disposes  of  stock  in 
a  DISC  or  former  DISC,  any  gain  recognized 
on  such  disposition  shall  be  treated  as  gain 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is 
not  a  capital  asset  to  the  extent  of  the  ac- 
cumulated DISC  Income  of  such  DISC  or 
former  DISC  attributable  to  such  stock.  If 
stock  of  the  DISC  or  former  DISC  is  disposed 
of  in  a  transaction  in  which  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  DISC  or  former  DISC  is 
terminated  (other  than  by  a  mere  change  in 
place  of  organization,  however  effected),  any 
gain  realized  on  the  disposition  of  such  stock 
in  the  transaction  shall  be  recognized  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  of  the  accumulated  DISC 
income  of  such  DISC  or  former  DISC  attrib- 
utable to  Ruch  stock,  and  such  gala  shall  be 
treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  Is  not  a  capital  asset. 
"Sec.  996.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  In  general. — Any  actual  distribution 
(other  than  a  distribution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  or  to  which  section  995(c)  ap- 
plies) to  a  shareholder  by  a  DISC  (or  former 
DISC)  which  Is  made  out  of  earnings  and 
profits  shall  be  treated  as  made— 


"(A)  first,  out  of  previously  taxed  income. 
to  the  extent  thereof. 

"(B>  second,  out  of  accumulated  DISC  In- 
come, to  the  extent  thereof,  and 

"(C)  finally,  out  of  other  earnings  and 
profits. 

"(2)  Qualipyinc  DisTElBtrTiONB.^Any  ac- 
tual distribution  made  pursuant  to  section 
fl9a(c)  (relating  to  distributions  to  me«t 
qualification  requlremcnta)  shall  be  treated 
»£  made — 

"(A)  first,  out  of  accumulated  DISC  in- 
come, to  the  extent  thereof. 

"(B)  second,  out  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  described  In  paragraph  (1)(C).  to  the 
extent  thereof,  and 

"(C)  finally,  out  of  previously  taxed  in- 
come. 

"(3)  finally,  to  previously  taxed  Income. 
distributed  out  of  previously  taxed  income 
shall  be  excluded  by  the  distributee  from 
gross  Income  except  to  the  extent  provided 
In  subsection  (f)(2).  and  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  previously  taxed  income. 

"(b)  Treatment  or  Losses. — If  for  any 
taxable  year  a  DISC,  or  a  former  DISC,  In- 
curs a  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits,  such 
deficit  shall  be  chargeable — 

"  ( 1 )  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)(C),  to  the  extent 
thereof, 

"(2)  second,  to  accumulated  DISC  income, 
to  the  extent  thereof,  and 

"(3)  finally,  to  previously  taxed  income, 
except  that  a  deficit  In  earnings  and  proBU 
shall  not  be  applied  against  accumulated 
DISC  Income  which,  in  any  prior  year,  has 
been  determined  is  to  be  deemed  distributed 
to  the  shareholders  (pursuant  to  section 
995(b)  (2 1  (A))  as  a  result  of  a  disqualifi- 
cation. 

"(c)  Treatment  or  Deemed  DisTsiau- 
tions. — Each  shareholder  shall  include  m 
gro£s  income,  as  a  dividend,  any  deemed  dis- 
tribution In  a  taxable  year.  An  amount  equal 
to  such  distribution  shall  Increase  previously 
taxed  Income,  and  the  amount  of  any  deemed 
distribution  under  section  995(b)(2)  shaU 
reduce  accumulated  DISC  income. 

"(d)  PaiOBiTT  or  Distributions. — Any  ac- 
tual dlHtribulion  made  during  a  taxable  year 
«hBll  be  treated  as  being  made  subsequent  to 
any  deemed  distribution  made  during  such 
year.  Any  actual  distribution  made  pursuant 
to  section  992(c)  (relating  to  distributions 
to  meet  qualification  requirements)  shall  be 
treated  as  being  made  before  any  other  ac- 
tual distributions  during  the  Uxable  year. 
■(e)  SuosEQUENT  Eftect  or  Previous  Dis- 
posmoN  or  DISC  Stock. — 

"(1)  Shareholder  PBEVionsLV  taxed  in- 
come ADJUSTMENT. — If 

"(Ai  gain  with  respect  to  a  share  of  stock 
of  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  Is  treated  under 
section  995(c)  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  not  a  capital 
asset,  and 

"(B)  any  person  subsequently  receives  an 
actual  distribution  made  out  of  accumulated 
DISC  Income,  or  a  deemed  distribution  made 
pursuant  to  section  995(b)(2),  with  respect 
to  such  share,  such  person  shall  treat  such 
distribution  In  the  same  manner  as  a  dis- 
tribution from  previously  taxed  income  to 
the  extent  that  (I)  the  gain  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A),  exceeds  (11)  any  other 
amounts  with  respect  to  such  share  which 
were  treated  under  this  paragraph  as  made 
from  previously  taxed  Income.  In  applying 
this  paragraph  with  re-spect  to  a  share  of 
stock  in  a  DISC  or  former  DISC,  gain  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  share  by  the  DISC  or 
former  DISC  or  gain  on  a  transaction  prior  to 
such  acquisition  shall  not  be  considered  gain 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  COBPOBATE  adjustment  UPON  REDEMP- 
TION.— If  section  996(c)  applies  to  a  redemp- 
tion Of  stock  in  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  the 
accumulated  DISC  income  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  gain  described  in 
section  995(c)  with  respect  to  such  stock 
which  is  (or  has  been)  treated  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  ts 


not  a  capital  asset,  except  to  the  extent  dis- 
tributions with  respect  to  such  stock  have 
been  treated  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(f)  Adjustment  to  Basis. — 
"(1)  Additions  to  basis. — Amounts  repie- 
sentlng  deemed  distributions  as  provided  in 
section  995(b)  shall  increase  the  basis  of  tbe 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  distribution 
Is  made. 

"(2)  REDUCTIONS  OP  BASIS. — Thc  portion  of 
an  actual  dl-stributlon  made  out  of  pre- 
viously taxed  Income  shall  reduce  the  basis 
of  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  It  Is  made, 
and  to  the  extent  that  ii  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  such  stock,  shall  Iw  treated 
as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  case  of  stock  Includible  In  the 
gross  estate  of  a  decedent  for  which  an  elec- 
tion Is  made  under  section  2032  (relating  to 
alternate  valuation) .  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  dlstribuaon  made  after  the  date 
of  the  decedent's  death  and  before  the  alter- 
nate valuation  date  provided  by  section  2032. 

"(g)  DEFiNTrioNs  or  Divisions  or  Earnings 
and  Paorrrs. — For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"( 1 )  DISC  income.— The  earnings  and  prof- 
its derived  by  a  corporation  during  a  taxable 
year  in  which  such  corporation  Is  a  DISC,  be- 
fore reducUon  for  any  distributions  during 
the  year,  but  reduced  by  amounts  deemed 
distributed  under  section  995(b)  ( 1 )  shall 
constitute  the  DISC  income  lor  such  year. 
The  earnings  and  profits  of  a  DISC  for  a  tax- 
able year  Include  any  amounts  mcludlble  in 
such  DISC'S  gross  Income  pursuant  to  section 
951(a)  for  such  year.  Proper  reduction  of 
DISC  Income  shall  be  made  for  earnings  and 
profits  aitribuubie  to  amounts  taxed  by  rea- 
son of  section  991(b). 

"(2)  Previously  taxed  income. — Earnings 
and  profits  deemed  distributed  under  section 
995(b)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  oonsUtute 
prevlo\isly  taxed  Income  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Other  eabnincs  and  pBoma. — The 
earnmgs  and  profits  for  a  taxable  year  which 
are  described  In  neither  paragraph  (D  nor 
(2)  shall  constitute  the  other  earnings  and 
profits  for  such  year. 

"(h)  ErrxcTivELT  Connected  Income. — All 
distributions  and  gains  referred  to  In  section 
995  shall  be  treated  as  distributions  and 
gains,  in  the  case  of  a  shareholder  who  is  a 
nonresident  alien  or  a  foreign  corporation, 
which  are  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  conducted 
through  a  permanent  establishment  of  such 
shareholder  within  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  997.  Special  Subchapter  C  Rules 

"For  purpases  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  1.  any  distribution 
in  property  to  a  corporation  by  a  DISC  or 
former  DISC  which  Is  made  out  of  previously 
taxed  Income  or  accumulated  DISC  income 
shall— 

"(1)  be  treated  as  a  distribution  in  the 
same  amount  as  if  such  distribution  of  prop- 
erty were  made  to  an  individual,  and 

"(3)  bave  a  basis,  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
cipient  corporation,   equal   to   the   amount 
determined  under  paragraph   (1)." 
Sec.  403.  Deductions.  CBEorrs,  Etc. 

(a)  Dividends  Received  Deduction — Sec- 
tion 246  (relating  to  rules  applying  to  deduc- 
tions for  dividends  received)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following. 

"(d)  Dividends  Fbom  a  DISC  ox  Fobmcr 
DISC- — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  243  in  respect  of  a  dividend  from  a 
corporation  which  is  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
(as  defined  In  section  992(a) )  to  the  extent 
such  dividend  la  made  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion's accumulated  DISC  Income  or  pre- 
viously taxed  income,  or  is  a  deemed  dis- 
tribution pursuant  to  section  995 (b)  (1)" 

(b>  Pdrxign  TAX  Cbeoit.— Section  901  id) 
(relating  to  corporations  treated  as  foreign 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  dividends 
trom  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  <as  defined  in 
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Mction  093(a) )  sbftU  be  tr«*ted  as  dividends 
from  a  foreign  corporation  to  the  extent 
Bucb  dividends  are  Ueated  under  part  I  aa 
Income  from  aources  without  the  United 
SUtes." 

(c)  Wssmuf  HxMisPHxaa  TaAOC  Coapoa*- 
TioNS. — Section  933  (relating  to  special  de- 
duction for  Wesiera  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
porations) ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"No  deduction  ahall  be  allowed  under  this 
icctlon  to  a  corporaUoa  for  a  taxable  year 
for  which  it  Is  a  DISC  or  in  which  tt  owns 
at  any  time  stock  tn  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
<aB  defined  In  section  9d3(a))." 

(d)  iNcoua  PaoM  Sotjuccs  Within   Pos- 

BESSIONS     OF     THK     UNrTED     &TATK8. — Sectlon 

931(a)  (relating  to  the  general  rule  applica- 
ble to  income  from  sources  within  posses- 
sions of  the  United  Btat«9)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbereof  tbe  following: 

"This  section  shau  not  apply  in  the  eas* 
of  a  corporation  for  a  taxable  year  for  whlcb 
It  Is  a  DISC  or  in  which  it  owns  at  any  time 
stock  in  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  (as  defined 
in  section  993(a>)." 

(e)  iNCLtmiai^  Cobpokattons. — Section 
19(M(b)  (relating  to  definition  of  "includ- 
ible corporations")  is  amended  by  adding  at 
\bm  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

**(7)  A  DISC  or  former  DISC  (as  defined 
In  section  993  (a))." 

(f)  Basis  op  DISC  Stock  AcQimiD  FUom 
DacKDENT. — Section  1014  (relating  to  basis  of 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rulx  Wrrn  Respect  to  DISC 
Stock. — If  stock  owned  by  a  decedent  In  a 
DISC  or  former  DISC  (as  defined  In  section 
993(a))  acquires  a  new  basis  under  sub- 
section (a),  such  basts  (determined  before 
the  application  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  which  would 
have  been  tre&ted  under  section  995(c)  aa 
gain  from  the  sale  ol  property  which  Is  not  a 
capual  asset  if  the  decedent  had  lived  and 
sold  the  stock  at  Its  fair  market  value  on  the 
estate  tax  valuation  date.  In  computing  the 
gain  the  decedent  would  have  had  If  he  had 
lived  and  sold  the  stock,  his  baals  shaU  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  906(f)(2)  (relating  to  re- 
ductions of  basis  of  DISC  stock).  For  pur- 
poses of  thu  subsection,  the  estate  tax  valu- 
ation dat«  is  the  dat«  of  the  decedent's  death 
or.  In  the  case  of  an  election  under  section 
a033,  the  applicable  valuation  date  prescribed 
by  that  section." 

Bec.  404.  Souacz  or  Incohs. 

Section  661  (a)  (3)  (relating  to  dividends) 
Is  amended — 

<1)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
■ubpan^raph  (C)  and  inserting  tn  Ueu  there- 
of ".  or";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph (D)  Immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  amended; 

"(D)  from  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  (as 
defined  In  section  992(a) )  eitcept  to  the  ex- 
tent attributable  (as  detennlned  under  regti- 
latiotxs  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  to  qualified  export  receipts  de- 
acrlbed  in  section  093(a)(1)  (other  than 
Interest  Irom  sources  within  the  United 
SUtes)." 

BSC.    405.    PsOCXtrURZ    AND    ADMINISTBATIOIf. 

(a)  RrrusNs.— Section  Mil  (relating  to 
general  rrqulrement  of  return,  statement,  or 
list)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  aubsectlon 
(e)  of  subsection  (f)  and  by  adding  a  new 
sutMectiou  (c)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(e)  Rkturks.  Etc..  or  DISCS  and  PoaiUa 
DISCS.— 

"(1)     RKCORQS    and    INPOaMATION.—A    DISC 

or  former  DISC  shall  for  the  taxable  year — 
"(A)   furnish  such  Information  to  penons 

who  were  sharehoiilerB  at  any  time  during 

such  taxable  year,  and  to  the  Secretary  or 

bis  delegate,  and 
**<B)  koep  such  records. 


as  may  be  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  RETuaNs.— A  DISC  ahall  file  for  the 
taxable  year  such  return  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by 
forms  Of  regulations." 

ib)  Retdxns  of  CoaroBATioNS. — Section 
6073(b)  (relating  to  returns  of  corporations) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Returns  required  for  a  taxable 
year  by  section  601 1(e)(2)  (relating  to  re- 
turns of  a  DISC )  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  taxable  year." 

( c )  Cextain  IitcoMK  Tax  Rttuxns  op 
DISC— Section  6501  (g)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain Income  tax  returns  of  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  DISC— If  a  corpwatlon  determines 
in  good  faith  that  it  U  a  DISC  (as  defined 
In  section  993(a) )  and  files  a  return  as  such 
under  secUon  6011(e)(2),  and  If  such  cor- 
poration Is  thereafter  held  to  be  a  corporation 
which  Is  not  a  DISC  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  return  is  filed,  such  return  shall 
be  deemed  the  return  of  a  corporation  which 
Is  not  a  DISC  for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(d)  Failubx  op  DISC  To  Pile  Rsruufs. — 
Subchapter  (B)  oi  chapter  68  (relating  to 
assessable  penalties)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  therectf  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  0686.  FAn.trRE   or  Dae   To   Fn-E   Rb- 

TOmNfl. 

"In  addition  to  the  penalty  imposed  by 
section  7203  (relating  to  willful  failure  to 
file  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay  tax) 
any  person  required  to  supply  information 
or  to  file  a  return  under  section  flOU(e)  who 
falls  to  supply  such  Information  or  file  such 
return  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hia  delegate,  or  who  files  a  return 
which  does  not  show  the  Information  re- 
quired, shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each 
failure  to  supply  Information  (but  the  total 
amotmt  imposed  on  the  delinquent  person 
for  all  such  failures  during  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  $35,000)  or  a  penalty 
of  ei.OOO  for  each  failure  to  file  a  return, 
unless  It  iB  shown  that  such  failure  la  due 
to  reasonable  cause." 
Sec.  406.  Eppsctive  Dats  op  Tm-m. 

Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  title  ahall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1970,  except  that  a  cor- 
poration may  not  be  a  DISC  (as  defined  in 
section  993(a)  of  the  International  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  added  by  section  403  of  this 
title)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  l.  I97l. 

Sbc.  407.  Export  Txadb  Corpoutions. 

(a)  Usa  OF  TrtLits- — Except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided,  whenever  in  this  section  a 
reference  la  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or 
other  provtalon.  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered bo  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  terms  used  in  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  such 
Code. 

(b)  Tbamsver  to  a  DISC  or  Assets  op  Ex- 
port Trade  Corporation.— 

(1)  In  oEnxRAL. — If  a  corporation  (herein- 
after m  this  section  called  "parent")  owns  all 
of  tbe  outstanding  stock  of  an  export  trade 
corporation  (as  defined  in  section  971).  and 
tbe  export  trade  corporation,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  i, 
\91b,  transfers  property,  without  receivmg 
consideration,  to  a  DISC  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 992(a) )  all  of  whose  outstanding  stock 
is  owned  by  the  parent,  and  If  the  amount 
transferred  by  the  export  trade  corporation  is 
not  less  than  the  amount  of  its  untaxed  sub- 
part P  Income  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection)  at  the  close  of  such  day 
and  at  such  time  it  does  not  have  any  earn- 
ings and  profits  described  tn  section  959(c) 
(1)  or  (3).  then— 

(A)  notwithstanding  section  S67  or  any 
other  provision  of  chapter  1,  no  gain  or  loaa 


to  the  export  trade  corporation,  the  parent 
or  the  DISC  shaU  be  recognized  by  reaaon 
of  such  transfer: 

(B)  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  DISC 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  transferred 
to  It  by  the  export  trade  corporation  and 
such  amount  shall  be  Included  In  accumu- 
lated DISC  Income,  and  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 861(a)  (2)  (D)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
qualified  export  receipts: 

(C)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  DISC  shall  be  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  the  DISC  as  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
port trade  corporation; 

(D)  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  export 
trade  corporation  shall  be  reduced  by  tbe 
amount  transferred  to  the  DISC,  to  the  ex- 
tent thereof,  with  the  reduction  being  ap- 
plied first  to  the  untaxed  subpart  F  Income 
and  then  to  the  other  earnings  and  proflu 
In  the  order  in  which  they  were  most  re- 
cently accumulated: 

<E)  the  basis  of  tbe  parent's  stock  In  the 
export  trade  corporation  shall  be  decreased 
by  the  amount  obtAlned  by  multiplying  Its 
basis  In  such  stock  by  a  fraction  the  numer- 
ator  of  which  is  the  amount  transferred  to 
the  DISC  and  the  denominator  of  which  la 
the  aggregate  adjusted  boaU  of  all  tbe  aaseti 
of  the  export  trade  corporation  Immediately 
before  such  transfer; 

(P)  the  basis  of  the  parent's  stock  in  the 
DISC  shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  under  subparagraph  (E)  of  lt« 
basis  In  the  stock  of  tbe  export  trade  cor- 
poration; 

(O)  the  property  transferred  to  the  DISC 
shall  not  be  considered  to  reduce  tbe  in- 
vestments of  the  export  trade  corporation  In 
export  trade  assets  for  purposes  of  applying 
section  970(b);  and 

(H)  any  foreign  Income  taxes  which  would 
have  been  deemed  under  section  903  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  parent  If  tbe  trsjisfer  had 
been  made  to  the  parent  ahall  be  treated  as 
foreign  income  taxes  paid  by  the  DISC. 
For  purposes  of  this  secUon.  the  amount 
transferred  by  the  export  trade  corporation 
to  the  DISC  shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  tbe  properties  transferred, 
with  proper  adjustment  for  any  Indebted- 
ness secured  by  such  property  or  assumed  by 
the  DISC  In  connection  with  the  transfer. 

(2)  DxPTNTnoN  OP  untaxkd  bubpart  p  in- 
come.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"untaxed  subpart  F  Income"  means  with  re- 
spect to  an  export  trade  corporation  the 
amount  by  which — 

(A)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  by  which  the 
subpart  F  income  of  such  corporation  was 
reduced  for  the  taxable  year  and  all  prior 
taxable  years  under  section  970(a)  and  the 
amounts  not  included  In  subpart  F  income 
(determined  without  regard  to  subpart  O  of 
subch.-ipter  N  of  chapter  1)  for  all  prior  tax- 
able years  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
section  973.  exceeds 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  were 
Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  share- 
holders of  such  corporation  under  section 
9Sl(a)(l)(A)(ll)  under  the  provisions  of 
section  970(b)  for  all  prior  taxable  years, 
determined  without  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
property  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(3)  Special  cases,— If  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection  are  not 
applicable  solely  because  the  export  trade 
corporation  or  the  DISC,  or  both,  are  not 
owned  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  such 
paragraph,  the  provisions  shall  nevertheless 
be  applicable  in  such  cases  to  the  extent,  and 
in  accordance  with  such  rules,  as  may  be 
provided  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

(c)    Repeai.  op  Subpart  G.^ 

(1)  IM  CXNERAL. — Subpart  Q  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  l  Is  repealed  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1974. 

( 2 )  Inclusion  op  certain  pREvtotJSLT 
KxcLUDEo  AUODKTS. — In  the  case  of  any 
controlled  foreign  corporation  which  was  an 
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export  trade  corporation  for  any  taxable  year 

g-lor  to  Its  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
ecember  31.  1974,  there  shall  be  Included  In 
the  subpart  P  Income  of  such  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  952(a))  for  each  or 
the  ten  taxable  years  beginning  with  such 
first  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  such  corporation's  un- 
taxed subpart  P  Income  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section)  determined 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  such 
corporation  Immediately  preceding  such  first 
taxable  year,  reduced  by 

(B)  tbe  amount.  If  any.  of  such  untaxed 
subpart  P  Income  which  was  transferred  to 
a  DISC  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
.section,  and 

the  shareholders  of  such  corporation  shall 
include  such  amounts  in  gross  Income  pur- 
suant to  section  961  notwithstanding  section 
963. 

Sec.  408.  Submission  or  Annual  REt>oRTS 
TO  CoNcaess. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
submit,  commencing  for  the  calendar  year 
1971.  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  within 
15'a  months  following  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year  setting  forth  an  analysis  of  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.^.  Are  there  any  com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr.  MHJJS,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Plynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reiMjrted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  18970)  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1225,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  aXCOMMIT   OFTEaXO   BT    MS.   COI.LIEa 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLLixa  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.a.  28970,  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groiind  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  172,  nays  207,  answered 
"present" — 3,  not  voting— S2,  ac  follows: 
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YEAS— 172 

Adams 

Green.  Pa. 

Pelly 

Anderson. 

Orosa 

Pettis 

Calif. 

Oubser 

Pike 

Anderson,  III. 

Gude 

Pollock 

Andrews. 

Hamilton 

Qule 

N.Dak. 

Hanna 

Rallfiback 

Arends 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bees 

Ash  brook 

Hansen.  Wash 

Reld.  HI. 

Ashley 

Harrington 

Held.  N.T. 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Bingham 

Helstoskl 

Rlegle 

Blatnlk 

Hicks 

Roblson 

Boiling 

Hogan 

Rodtno 

Brademas 

HoILfleld 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Broomfleld 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Brotzman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roth 

Brown,  CaUf . 

Karth 

Rousselot 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kastenmeler 

Roybal 

Burke.  PU. 

Kleppe 

Ruppe 

Burton,  Calif. 

Koch 

Satterfleld 

Casey 

Kyi 

Scherle 

Cederberg 

L^nddrebe 

Scheuer 

CeUer 

Long.  Md. 

Schmltz 

Chlsholm 

Lowensteln 

Schwengel 

CUusen. 

Lulan 

Sebellus 

OonH. 

McCarthy 

Shriver 

Clay 

McClory 

Slsk 

Collier 

McCtoekey 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conable 

Mcculloch 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conte 

McDonald, 

Stafford 

Conyers 

Mich. 

Stanton 

Coughlln 

McPaU 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cramer 

MacGregor 

Stakes 

Crane 

Madden 

Taft 

Culver 

MalUlard 

Talcott 

DeUenback 

Mathlas 

Teague.  Calif. 

Denney 

Matsunaga 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dent 

May 

Tunney 

Derwinskl 

Meeds 

Udall 

Devlne 

Michel 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

Mlkva 

Van  DeerUn 

Eckhardt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Milter.  Ohio 

Vanlk 

Erlentxjm 

Mlnlsh 

Vlgortto 

Esch 

Mink 

WaJdie 

Evans.  Colo, 

Mtze 

Welcker 

Pascell 

Monagan 

Whalen 

Piudley 

Moorhead 

White 

Fish 

Morgan 

WldnaU 

Foley 

Morse 

Wiggins 

Forsythe 

Morton 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fraser 

Mosher 

WUaon. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Frey 

Nedzi 

Wold 

Puqua 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Olalmo 

Obey 

Wylie 

Oibbons 

OHara 

Yates 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pntman 
NATS— 207 

Zwacb 

Abbltt 

Biu-ke.  Mass. 

Dwyer 

Adair 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Addabbo 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Albert 

Burton,  Utah 

Eklwards.  La. 

Alexander 

Bush 

EllberK 

Anderson. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Eahleman 

Tenn. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Cabell 

Felghan 

Anounzlo 

CaHery 

Fisher 

Ay  res 

Carter 

Flood 

Baring 

Chamberlain 

Flowers 

Barrett 

Chappell 

Flynt 

Beall.  Md. 

Clancy 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Belcher 

Clark 

Fountain 

Betts 

Cleveland 

Prledel 

BevUI 

Collins,  ni. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Colmer 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Blackburn 

Cunningham 

Gallflanakls 

Blanton 

Daniel,  Va. 

Garmatz 

BoKgs 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Gaydos 

BoUnd 

Davis.  Ga. 

Oeltys 

Bow 

DavlB.  Wis. 

Oitbert 

Brasco 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Bray 

Dennis 

Gray 

BrinWey 

Dickinson 

Griffin 

Brock 

Donohue 

Ha^an 

Broyhlll.  N,C. 

Dom 

Haley 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

E>ownlng 

Hall 

Buchanan 

Duncan 

Hsipern 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

Ruth 

Schmidt 

Mann 

Ryan 

Hanley 

Marsh 

8t  Germain 

Harsha 

Martin 

Sandman 

Hathaway 

Melcher 

Scbadeberg 

HawUna 

Mills 

Haya 

Mlnshall 

Scott 

H*bert 

MlseU 

Shipley 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Montgomery 

Slkes 

Heckler,  Mass 

Murphy,  ni. 

Slack 

Henderson 

Murphy.  H.Y. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Horton 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Howard 

Nichols 

Staggers 

Hull 

Nix 

Steed 

Hungate 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Steele 

Hunt 

O'NeUI.  Mass. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Passman 

Stephens 

Ichord 

Patten 

Stratton 

Jarman 

Pepper 

Stubbleheld 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Perkins 

Stuckey 

Jonas 

PhUbin 

SuUlvan 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Pickle 

Symington 

Jonet^  N.C. 

Plmle 

Taylor 

Jones,  Tnin. 

PodeU 

Thompson,  Ga 

KEZien 

Poff 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kee 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Tleman 

Relth 

Price,  ni. 

Waggon  ner 

King 

Pryw,Ark. 

Warn  pier 

Kuykendall 

PudnaU 

Watson 

K)-ro9 

Quillen 

Watte 

Landrum 

RandaU 

Whaltey 

LatU 

Rarlck 

Whttehurst 

Leggett 

Relfel 

Whltten 

Lennon 

Rivers 

Winn 

Uoyd 

Roberta 

Wolff 

Long.  La. 

Roe 

Wyman 

Lukens 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Yatran 

McDade 

Booney.  NY. 

Young 

McEwen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Zablockl 

McKneallT 

Zlon 

McMillan 

Roudebush 

■PRESENT"- 

-3 

Collins.  Tex. 

Corman 

Ooldwater 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-sa 

Abemethy 

Dulskl 

Molloh&n 

Asplnall 

FaUon 

Myers 

Bell.  Calif. 

Parbeteln 

O'Konskl 

Berry 

Ford, 

Olwn 

Brooks 

William  D. 

Ottinger 

Brown,  Ohio 

Foreman 

Poage 

Button 

Gallagher 

PoweU 

Camp 

Ooodllng 

Price.  Tex 

Carey 

Griffiths 

PurceU 

Carney 

Grover 

Saylor 

ClaWBon.  Del 

Hosmer 

Skubltz 

Cobelan 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Corbett 

Langen 

TesKue.  Tex. 

Cowger 

McCluie 

Ware 

Daddario 

Macdonald. 

WUlianu 

de  la  Gar&a 

Mass. 

Wyatt 

Dingell 

Mayne 

Wydler 

Dowdy 

MesklU 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gorman  for.  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Casey 
against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy 
against. 

Mr.  Cobelan  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr,  Gallagher  for.  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr  William  D.  POrd  for.  wlch  Mr.  MoUo- 
han  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  KlucsynsU 
against. 

Mr.  Wyatt  for.  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Ware  against. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Saylor 
against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Asplnall   with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dulbkl  with  Mr.  Groover. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Button. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Cowger, 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr,  Carney  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
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Mr.  Luigen  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  MeskUl  with  Mr.  Mayae. 
Mr.  Myen  with  Mr.  OTConakl. 
Mr.  Skubltf  with  Mr.  Springer 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  GurFirHs).  ir  she  bad 
been  present,  she  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  voted  "yea/'  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeaa  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  215.  nays  165.  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  51,  as  follows; 

I  Roll  No.  362  J 
TKAS— 316 
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Abbitt 

AdBlr 

AddHbbO 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
AnnunEto 
Ashbrook 
A  j-  rea 
Barlne 
Barreit 
Bcall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Betts 
BevUt 
BteSEl 
Blackburn 
Bbuton 
BOBRS 
Bolaod 


Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa- 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OaUflanalUs 
Oartnatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Oouzales 
Oriy 
Griffin 
Hngan 
Haler 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
HanJey 
Harrtn^on 
Haraha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hubert 


Braaco 

Bray 

BrinWey 

Brock 

Broyblll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  14an.       ..v... 

Burleson.  Tex,    Hungate 

BurllTOn.  Mo.     Hunt 

Burton,  Utah 

B'l.i^h 


Natcher 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

oisen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Ptmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  III. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qmilen 

Randall 

Rartck 

Re  If  el 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Roe 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rogers.  Colo. 
Heckler,  Mass.  Rooney.  N.T. 
Henderson  " "- 


Horton 
Howard 
Hull 


Eynie.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

ColUns.  ni. 

Colmcr 

Cranier 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

DUlielB.NJ. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dslaney 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Bitwacda,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Bllberg 

Kwhlrmsn 

Bvltts,  Tenn. 

Pelghan 

Ptoher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Raze  a 

Ree 

Relth 

King 

Ruy  Kendall 

Ryroa 

Landnim 

Latta 

Legsett 

l>nnon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McDade 

McBwen 

MrKneally 

UcMUlan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Melcher 

MUls 

MlDshaU 

Miaell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 


Ford.  Oerali  K.  Murphy.  ID. 
Fountain  Murphy.  N.T. 


Rooney.  P%. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudcbufih 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  wis. 

Stephens 

Stratlon 

Stubblefleld 

Stuck  ey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wold 

Wymau 

Tatitm 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zloa 


Adams 

Anderson, 
Call/. 

Asderaon.  m. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Arenas 

Ashley 

Bennett 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bloinlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Broom  Held 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chtsfaolm 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

CouehllQ 

Crane 

Culver 

Daddario 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dlgga 

Eckhardt 
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Gibbons 
Green.  Oieg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Oubaer 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hanna 


Pecus 

Pickle 

Ptte 

FDUock 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Hees 

Beid.  ni. 


Hansen.  Idaho    Reld!  N.T 
Hansen.  Wash.  Reuss 


Harvey 

Hastings 
HelstoeM 
Hicks 
Hogan 

Holifleld 
Jacobs 


Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rollers .  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 


Johnson,  Calif.  Roybal 


Rarth 

Ricppe 

Roch 

Ryl 

Landgrebe 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
MucOregor 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mlkva 


Edwards.  CaUf.  Miller.  Calif. 
Erlenbom  MlUer,  Ohio 


Bsch 

Evans.  Colo. 

P^iscell 

Ptndley 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford. 

wuiiamD. 
Porsythe 
Fraser 


MInlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moorbead 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 


Prelinghuysen   Patman 


Prey 
Oialmo 


Collins.  Tex. 


Abemethy 

Asplnall 

BeU.  Calif. 

BerxT 

Brooke 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buttco 

Camp 

Carey 

Carney 

Clawson,  Del 

Cobelan 

Corbett 

Cowger 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dlngell 


Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmlts 

Schwengel 

SebeUus 

Sh  river 

Siak 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Tart 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  N,J. 

Tunney 

Odoll 

Cllman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vonlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Zwach 


Patten 

Pelly 

"PRESENT"— 3 
Cormon  Goldwater 

NOT  VOTING— 61 


Dowdy 

Dulski 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Foreman 

Gallagher 

Goodllng 

Orlfflths 

Oraver 

Hoemer 

Rluczynskl 

Langen 

McClure 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mayne 
MesklU 


Mallohaa 
Myers 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Pooge 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Baylor 

Skubits 

Springer 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ware 

Weicker 

WiUUuns 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowina 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Orlffliba  for,  with  Mr.  Corrnaa  against 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr  Abemethy  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell 
against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  PWlon  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against 

Mr.  Brooks  lor.  with  Mr.  Dulakl  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for.  with  Mr.  PoweU  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Ottlnger 
agaln.st.  * 

Mr,  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Claw 
son  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.   Wa»   for.    with   Mr.   Wyatt   against. 


Mr.  WlUlanui  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against 
Mr.  Dennis  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Cailfomia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Corbett. 

Mr.  de  ta  Garza  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  O'Konskl 

Mr.  Langen   with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Skubitz  with   Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Cowger  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Mayne  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Myers  with  Mr.  McCIure. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths).  If  she  had 
been  present,  she  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  18546)  entlUed  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish improved  programs  for  the  ben- 
efit of  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2108)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  promote  pubUc  health  and 
welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
Of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Yarborouch.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  MtntPHY. 
Mr.  PRODTY,  and  Mr.  Saxbc  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17923,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE   AND   RELATED    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 
Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to   take  from   the 
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speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJl.  17923) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Whittew.  Natchbr,  Hull,  Shipley. 
Evans,  of  Colorado.  Mahon.  Langen. 
Michel,  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Bow.  ^^^^^^_^_ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  10634.  AMENDING  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10634) ,  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
exempt  certain  wEiges  and  salaries  of 
employees  from  withholding  for  income 
tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States 
or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdi\ision  of  the  employee's 
residence,     with     Senate     amendments 
tliereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Fribdcl,  Dingell.  Devine,  and 

KUYKCNDALL. 


Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thursday  is 
Thanksgiving.  There  will  be  no  businesa 
following  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday  until  the  following  Monday. 
We  may  have  a  pro  forma  meeting  on 
Friday.         

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  23,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  If 
any,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  respon.se 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distlnpuiehed  mi- 
nority leader,  the  program  for  the  week 
has  been  completed,  and  we  will  ask 
to  go  over  until  Monday  upon  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week,  for  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  listed  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Monday  and  Balance 
of  Week."  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  H.R.  16785, 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 
We  do  not  expect  a  vote  on  that  bill  un- 
til Tuesday. 

We  wUl  then  have  HM.  19830.  Inde- 
pendent offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tion bill,  fiscal  year  1971 :  and  UR.  19504. 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  which 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  an  interest  in  a  firm  which  deals 
In  imported  goods  I  voted  "present"  on 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  Just  passed  by 
the  House. 


DOMESTIC  PASSENGER  AIR  FARES 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  years  I  have  endeavored  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Klabzuba  concerning 
the  fare  structure  of  our  domestic  air- 
lines. I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Klabzuba  "s  most  recent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1970  issue  of  Air 
Transport  World. 

The  text  follows: 

AiBLiNEs  Need  StKPLER  Pare  Schedules 
(By  Richard  W.  Klabzuba) 

The  airlines  need  a  new,  more  efficient,  less 
expensive  way  to  publish  their  taritlE  in  order 
to  almpllfy  fares  and  Improve  service  and 
earnings. 

A  good  prlc«  schedule  Is  always  geared  to 
the  marketing  needs  and  economic  cbarac- 
terlstlca  of  the  mdustry.  not  the  method 
iised  for  publishing  Its  rates.  It  should  pro- 
mote sales  and  be  convenient  to  use. 

It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  fashion  a  simple 
rate  schedule  lor  a  few  markets.  The  trick  la 
to  develop  s  way  to  publish  air  fares  for 
thousands  of  clty-patrs  having  widely  vary- 
ing traffic  demands,  price  elasticities,  and 
costs  of  service  without  creating  any  undue 
preference  or  prejudice. 

The  present  fare -quotation  system  is  an 
outgrowth  of  IBth  Century  railroad  pricing. 
It  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  For  one  thing.  It 
necessitates  the  publication  of  a  tremendous 
number  of  fares — most  of  which  now  bear 
litUe  If  any  relationship  to  established  traf- 


fic flowH,  dilution  of  revenues  or  other  sales 
characteristics  of  the  particular  clty-palr 
market. 

Furthermore,  literally  hundreds  of  these 
fares  have  no  application  or  produce  little  If 
any  traffic.  The  publishing  costs  incurred  in 
revising  these  fares  Is  completely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  revenues  they  generate. 

Finally,  the  present  tariffs  and  tariff  nUes 
frequently  necessitate  tlme-cons\imlng  con- 
struction of  some  fares  at  the  ticket  counter. 
This  Is  both  costly  to  the  alrUncs  and  Incon- 
venient for  the  passengers. 

Basically,  the  prevailing  layout  Is  designed 
to  enable  the  airlines  to  treat  fares  In  each 
market  as  if  they  were  something  akin  to  a 
specific  commodity  rate  on  cargo.  In  prac- 
tice, of  course,  working  o\ft  such  a  fare  sched- 
ule (or  each  clty-palr  on  the  basis  of  Its  com- 
mercial value  and  cost  performance  would  be 
highly  complex  and  probably  Impossible. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  airlines  and 
their  regulators  have  favored  a  much  simpler 
approach:  computing  fares  by  formula.  Ad- 
vocates of  this  rate-making  concept  claim  It 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  system  wide  uni- 
formity. It  also  avoids  such  dlfflcultles  as 
long-  and  short-haul  inconsistencies  and  the 
need  to  Justify  the  charging  of  different  fares 
between  different  clty-palrs  of  sUnllar  dis- 
tance. 

Here,  however,  comes  the  rub.  Under  the 
present  method  of  publishing  tariffs  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  Cactor  through  fare  m  each 
and  every  market  penalises  the  pubUc.  for 
where  there  la  no  such  fare  quoted  (on-ime 
or  off-line)  the  passenger  is  subject  to  an 
abnormal  Increase  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  lares  Involved  In  his  routing.  Each 
local  fare  reflects  a  compounding  or  duplU 
cation  of  the  higher  short-haul  rates. 

Since  It  Is  not  economically  feasible  to 
publish  a  separate  fare  for  every  conceivable 
clty-palr,  the  present  tariff  format  Is  in- 
herently discriminatory.  It  unduly  prefers 
those  markets  where  a  fare  Is  published, 
while  unjustly  prejudicing  those  markets 
where  no  such  fare  is  published. 

In  addition,  the  present  system  requires 
numerous  exploratory  calculations  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  charge  when  no  single- 
sum  fare  Is  published.  Ticketing  personnel 
unreallstlcally  are  expected  to  make  many 
searches  of  the  tariffs  m  a  limited  time. 
Such  pressures  tend  to  cause  confusion  and 
uncertainty,  as  well  as  questionable  accu- 
racy In  obtaining  the  ^pUcable  fare. 

The  fact  alone  that  the  present  system 
involves  the  publication  of  a  tremendous 
number  of  fares  Indicates  that  this  method 
Is  a  technological  bottleneck  to  the  further 
expansion  ol  low  cost  airline  service  .  .  . 
that  a  new,  much  simpler,  lees  expensive  way 
to  publish  fares  must  be  adopted. 

So  far.  two  techniques  have  been  advanced. 
One  Is  the  area  or  group  method  Indirectly 
urged  by  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Miller  in  his  book 
Domestic  Airline  Efficiency.  The  other  la  the 
zone  system  suggested  by  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  In  a  letter  to  a  former  CAB  chairman. 
Under  the  latter  plan,  airlines  first  would 
establish  a  aeries  of  zones  or  ring-shaped 
areas  around  the  point  at  which  Uafflc  origi- 
nates, and  then  fix  a  scale  of  fares  within 
each  sone  for  Its  different  classes  of  service 
based  upon  established  block-times  and  di- 
luted yield  from  discount  fares. 

The  zones  can  be  either  equidistant  or  in- 
crease In  size  with  distance  similar  to  tele- 
phone rates.  The  latter  seems  more  prefer- 
able since  there  tends  to  be  a  sharp  increase 
In  discount  traffic  and  variety  of  routings 
with  distance.  Moreover,  dollar  Increments 
become  proportionately  less  important  as 
fares  Increase  and  thus  have  less  effect  on 
movement  of  traffic. 

COST  BUROCN  SHIFT 

Certain  high  Intensity  markets  have  cosu 
and  value  of  service  slgniflcanUy  greater 
than  average.  Charging  passengers  in  these 
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m&rketa  the  same  fare  aa  thoae  In  other  clty- 
patrs  of  similar  distance  Is  nnduly  preferen- 
tial because  It  Unds  to  shift  a  greater  bur- 
den of  co«tfi  to  thoae  less  able  to  bear  it. 

Accordingly,  In  those  half-a-dozen  or  bo 
commercially  viable  markeu  where  there  U 
n  5ubsui.ntlally  higher  cost  and  value  of  serv- 
ice, separate  fare  schedules  should  be  pub- 
lished at  appropriately  higher  levels.  To  Umft 
the  number  of  these  "exception"  schedules. 
there  should  be  a  sif^niAcant  difference  in 
flight-tlme  required,  say  10  to  15  minutes. 

These  exception  schedules  are  the  key  to 
the  success  of  the  zone  approach  for  they 
permit  the  use  of  uniform  ssones  with  all 
the  deviations  In  rates  from  the  general 
schedule  set  out  in  one  or  more  exception 
schedules. 

To  illusuate.  the  general  schedule  might 
be  good  for  travel  between  all  points  except 
those  trips  originating  or  terminating  In  Chi- 
cago. Los  Angeles,  New  York.  etc.  An  excep- 
tion (are  schedule  would  be  good  for  travel 
beginning  or  ending  at  these  points.  The  sim- 
plicity of  such  a  price  schedule  could  com- 
press the  (ares  of  most  airlines  to  a  single 
page.  Simultaneously,  it  wouJd  reduce  the 
possibility  of  any  discrimination  by  auto- 
matically Insuring  equal  treatment  to  all 
similar  markets  of  similar  distance. 

In  addition  to  the  two  loregolng  tarllTs, 
an  airline  may  find  It  economically  justifiable 
to  publish  additional  schedules  for  specific 
markets  Involving  two  exception  points  such 
Bs  New  York-Waahlngton.  These  tarllTs  most 
likely  would  have  a  format  simitar  to  that 
used  today  except  that  most  of  the  fares  for 
that  particular  market  would  appear  on  the 
uame  page. 

Thus  all  fares  would  be  published  In  one 
single  price  schedule  wUb  the  sole  exception 
of  those  very  lucrative,  high  density,  com- 
mercially viable  markets  where  there  is 
enough  dUTerence  in  cost  and  value  of  serv- 
ice to  warrant  the  added  expense  of  publish- 
ing and  usmg  separate  tariffs. 

The  zone  system  has  a  number  of  distinct 
advantages  over  the  present  method.  First. 
its  revision  and  distribution  costs  are  much 
lower.  Second,  since  It  Is  similar  to  other 
rate  schedules  used  (or  U-haul  trailers,  tele- 
phones, parcel  post  and  air-truck  tarifTs.  it  is 
easier  for  the  public  to  understand.  As  a  by- 
product of  this,  training  of  new  employes  be- 
comes less  expensive  and  time-con.'iuming. 

The  zone  system  also  offers  airlines  much 
more  pricing  QexibtUty.  Today  carriers  are 
limited  to  changing  either  their  fare  level 
or  fare  structure.  With  a  zone  system  there 
ts  a  third  alternative,  changing  the  sone — 
an  alternative  that  might  have  more  sex 
appeal  upon  certain  occasions. 

Turning  to  interline  fares,  the  CAB  staff 
recommended  In  A  Study  of  the  Domestic 
Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure,  that  single 
factor  Joint  fares  should  be  published  In  all 
markets  ta  which  connecting  service  Is  of- 
fered. 

BKKcrrrs  to  public 

Subsequently  the  Board  found  that  be- 
cause a  significant  number  of  passengers  are, 
today,  traveUng  in  markets  where  one  carrier 
service  is  not  available  and  present  (are  con- 
struction rules  are  time-consuming  It  would 
seem  apparent  that  more  wide.=^read  publi- 
cation of  Joint  fares  should  be  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  to  achieve 
the  desirable  goal  of  larlfT  simpllflcatlon. 

The  simplicity  of  the  zone  system  makes  It 
economically  feasible  to  establish  single-sum 
Joint  fares  in  all  domestic  markets  that  are 
not  served  by  a  single  carrier,  regardless  of 
traOc  volume.  Such  a  tariff  would  be  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  the  large  and  growing  num- 
ber of  passengers  who  originate  or  terminate 
their  travels  at  smaller  cities  and  towna 
where  direct  service  Is  no  longer  available 
because  of  CA3  route  transfers. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  tarUTs  are 
beneficial  to  the  airlines  since  they  facilitate 


the  funnellng  of  these  long-haul  passengers 
through  major  metropolitan  centers.  TTiIb  Is 
the  kind  of  service  pattern  the  CAB's  ataft 
believes  will  be  necessary  "to  reap  the  opti- 
mum economic  benefits  inherent  in  the  new 
large  Jet." 

Joint  fares  most  likely  would  be  the  same  as 
on-line  fares,  although  they  probably  would 
be  dKTerent  than  some  If  one  or  more  car- 
riers charged  different  local  fares  as  Eastern 
did  at  one  time. 

With  -egard  to  division  or  rates,  this 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Joint  fare 
tariff,  local  fares,  or  a  special  pro-rate 
schedule.  In  any  case,  zoning  would  greatly 
simplify  distribution  of  revenues  by  dras- 
tically decreasing  the  number  of  poesible 
pro-rate  combinations  to  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred. This  alone  will  substantially  reduce  ac- 
counting  costs. 

PENALIZING    AOILINES 

Finally,  the  present  fore  construction  rules 
and  requirement  that  fares  be  quoted  In  con- 
nection with  a  specific  routing  have  resulted 
in  an  unduly  complicated  and  almcst  un- 
intelligible tariff  system  which  penalizes  the 
airlines  in  three  ways.  First  the  highly  re- 
strictive routing  policy  effectively  stops  traf- 
fic from  outlying  areas  being  fed  Into  long- 
haul  carriers.  This  in  turn  necessitates  an 
enormous  '.mount  of  time  and  expense  in 
computing  fares  and  then  auditing  them  at 
the  central  offlce. 

Lastly,  the  revision  costs  Incurred  in  pub- 
lishing a  specific  routing  for  each  fare  may 
not  be  proportionate  to  revenue.  The  prin- 
cipal criticism  of  open  routing  hM  been  that 
elimination  of  such  restrictions  would  de- 
prive airlines  of  control  over  their  yield  and 
lead  to  excessive  dilution  of  revenues.  No 
thought  has  apparently  been  given  to  the 
possibility  that  the  out-of-pocket  cast  of 
publishing  such  routings  may  be  greater  than 
revenue.  If  true,  routings  are  producing  a 
ciuh   loxa  rather  than   a  bookkeeping  gain. 

Generally  speaking,  passengers  want  to  fly 
from  point  A  to  point  B  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  respective  price  for 
thnt  service  (distance).  They  are  not  in- 
terested In  the  technicalities  such  as  the 
routing  which  such  a  Journey  may  Involve. 

The  zone  system  offers  a  much  better  com- 
promise between  static  mileage  and  dynamic 
hourly  earnings  needs  of  the  airlines  than  the 
present  structure.  Not  only  does  It  save  the 
airlines  time  and  money  by  speeding  up  the 
handling  of  p&ssengers  at  the  ticket  counter, 
but  more  important.  It  enable  the  carriers 
to  increase  their  yield  and  provide  the  public 
better  service  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

The  system  produces  the  same  fare  level, 
only  in  a  dlfTerent  form. 

Tariff  simpUfic  tlon  has  been  bandied 
about  for  a  long  time  without  any  substsn- 
tlal  progress  vhatsover.  The  xone  system, 
however,  proffers  an  opportunity  of  achieving 
that  elusive  goal  by  providing  a  much  siro- 
pller,  more  efficient,  less  expensive  way  to 
publish  airline  fares. 


ROMNEY'S  SNAKE  PIT 
<Mr.  BLACKBXniN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, i 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  address  the  House  today  on  a  matter 
which  has  caused  me  considerable  shock 
and  some  anger,  if  not  confusion.  What 
I  am  referring  to  is  an  article  which  has 
just  been  brought  to  my  attention  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Observer 
dated  November  15  of  this  year.  This  ar- 
ticle sets  out  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  started 
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a  program  in  Atlanta.  CJa.,  back  in  1866 
called  "Operation  Cornerstone."  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  take  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  HtJD  to 
Atlanta  and  permit  them  to  learn  what 
it  would  be  like  to  live  in  the  ghetto. 

Prom  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Observer,  it 
appears  that  the  people  who  attend  the 
meetings  are  subjected  to  nothing  but 
the  most  vile  language,  pure  anti-Ameri- 
can preachings,  revolution,  and  pro- 
communist  teachings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  leaves  me  with  some 
shock  to  know  that  an  agency  of  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  sponsoring  today 
and  has  been  sponsoring  for  some  4  years 
such  activities  at  the  taxpayers'  expease. 

Today  I  am  requesting  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Hoasing  and 
Urban  Development  make  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  Operation  Cornerstone 
and  make  some  explanation  to  the  people 
of  this  country  as  to  under  what  author- 
ity he  is  carrying  out  this  activity. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  entitled. 
"Romney  s  Snake  Pit"  which  appeared 
in  the  November  15,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Obsei-ver: 

RoM NET'S  Snake  Pit 

"Operation  Comerstone"  is  a  snake  pit  In 
Atlanta.  Ga..  financed  with  Federal  funds. 
The  "  Comerstone  ■■  project  is  no  mere  waau- 
ful  boondoggling  way  of  squandering  lax- 
payers'  money.  It  Is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  ridiculous  and  pernicious  "sensitivity" 
seminars  and  workshops  that  have  finally 
been  discredited  by  private  industry— but 
not  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Challenge,  house  organ  of  the  Department 
of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  (HtTD). 
described  "•Cornerstone"  •thus:  "Hundreds 
of  volunteers  have  come  to  Project  Corner- 
stone in  Atlanta  since  it  was  founded  in 
1966.  for  two-week  seminars.  Hopefully,  they 
wUI  learn  what  it's  like  to  be  a  poor  bla-k 
American  struggling  to  stay  alive  in  a  ghet- 
to. Everyday.  97  Love  Street  is  crowded  with 
10  to  13  volunteers  and  three  or  four  Corner- 
stone staff.  Neighborhood  children  and  adults 
seem  to  be  drnwn  to  the  house  and  tha 
friendly  Inhabitants.  It  takes  a  few  days  for 
a  middle-class  White  newcomer  to  adjust  to 
the  cultural  shock  and  lack  of  conveniences. 
Privacy,  which  most  of  us  enjoy  and  take 
for  granted  in  our  own  homes,  doesn't  exist 
In  a  house  with  one  bathroom,  two  over- 
crowded i3edrooms.  a  kitchen,  a  living  room 
and  front  porch.  But  once  settled,  your  at- 
tention is  drawn  away  from  yourself  as  you 
participate  in  the  group  activities. 

"A  typical  day  at  Project  Comerstone 
starts  with  a  "do  It  yourself"  breakfast.  Af- 
terward the  group,  dressed  In  casual  attire. 
trudges  up  Love  Street  for  a  visit  that  may 
take  it  to  the  Mayor's  office,  or  a  neighbor- 
hood bar.  Brief  trips  to  the  emergency  ward 
at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Model 
Cities  Agency,  the  Southside  Comprehensive 
Health  Center  and  Juvenile  Court  permitted 
our  group  to  observe  first-hand  how  various 
Governmental  progranu  and  services  were 
being  dispensed.  .  .  .  Evenings,  the  project 
house  comes  alive  as  various  speakers  from 
organizations  like  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) .  Student 
Non -Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(8NCC).  Tenants  Union  For  Fairness 
(TUFF),  or  a  representative  from  the  May- 
or's office  speak  and  exchange  views  on  what 
frequently  turns  out  to  be  a  rough  and 
tumble  verbal  confrontation.  Conversations 
get  Intense  as  the  gutc  of  emotlon&l  Issues 
such  as  racism  are  cut  open  and  spill  out  for 
all  to  examine." 

This  1«  the  oome-on  pictured  in  the  pro- 
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motional  literature  put  out  to  entice  gulli- 
ble recruits  to  volunteer  for  a  two-week  tree 
seminar  in  Atlanta.  Some  Government  em- 
ployees figure  this  la  a  good  way  to  escape 
dull  Government  work  routine  and  enjoy  an 
interesting  vacation  in  the  Southland  at 
Government  expense.  Moreover,  officials  aa- 
stire  them  that  taking  the  seminar  will  en- 
hance their  chances  for  promotions. 

The  recruiting  bulletin  says:  "The  hope  is 
that  participants  come  back  a  Uttle  more 
understanding  and  a  lot  more  knowledg- 
able  of  the  real  problems  at  the  roots  of 
society.  It  Is  not  designed  to  convert  you  into 
B  raving  liberal.  The  hope  Is  that  you  are 
better  prepared  to  help  those  people  who 
you  now  know  really  exist,  but  who  before 
Project  Comerstone  were  merely  imaginary, 
or  at  best  statistics.  And  perhaps,  if  you 
are  lucky,  you  will  return  to  HUD.  as  many 
Cornerstone  participants  did.  more  resolved 
to  be  critical  and  outspoken." 

Well,  some  of  the  Cornerstone  graduates 
did  come  back  to  their  Federal  agencies 
"more  outsptoken." 

WO  is  now  going  to  quote  verbatim  from 
confidential  reports  secreted  in  the  Office  of 
Policy  Analysis  and  Program  Evaluation, 
HUD. 

In  a  comprehensive  report  addressed  to 
Rlciiaxtl  C.  Van  Dusen,  Under  Secretary  of 
Hotislng  and  Urban  Development,  signed  by 
five  Jimlor  supervisors  of  HUD  (WO  with- 
holds names  of  signers)  it  is  stated:  "The 
purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to  call  to 
your  attention  several  reservations  which  we. 
as  Cornerstone  participants,  believe  severely 
detract  from  what  might  otherwise  be  a  use- 
ful training  experience  for  tJepartmental 
staff.  The  first  and  most  important  criticism 
Is  the  extreme  bias  build  into  the  Corner- 
stone program.  The  Cornerstone  staff,  repre- 
senting one  viewpoint,  places  every  neigh- 
borhood problem  into  a  preconceived  radical 
Ideological  framework.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Cornerstone 
prognun  ta  designed  to  force  the  participant 
into  a  radical  or  "New  Leftist"  ideological 
mold.  We  submit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  partldpanta  to  arrive  at  objective  conclu- 
sions In  such  an  unobjectlve  atmosphere.  We 
should  like  to  make  clear  that  our  criticism 
is  not  of  the  staff  members  personal  opinions. 
that  is  their  own  business.  Rather,  we  object 
to  the  extension  of  these  opinions  Into  every 
facet  of  the  program  without  giving  due,  In- 
deed, any  consideration  to  opposing  points 
of  view 

"Our  second  criticism  Is  directed  at  the 
cost  of  the  service  (previously  ti50,  now  $300 
per  person)  as  compared  with  the  staff  time 
and  energies  devoted  to  putting  together  a 
quality  program  for  participants.  The  Corner- 
stone staff  now  consists  of  six  or  seven  peo- 
ple. However,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  time 
of  only  two  people  was  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gram while  the  remainder  of  this  staff  was 
either  not  working  or  engaged  in  'community' 
activities."  The  report  continued  with  a  long 
detailed  list  of  mismanagement  instances. 

Did  HXTD  Under  Secretary  Van  Dtisen  ask 
these  five  responsible  supervisors  for  further 
information  or  conduct  his  own  Independent 
investigation  of  Cornerstone?  He  did  not. 
He  completely  Ignored  this  tactfully-worded 
critical  report,  which  was  dated  Oct.  IS  1969. 

On  Nov.  19.  196D,  Under  Secretary  Van 
Dusen  received  a  more  sharply  critical  re- 
port, via  official  channels,  from  the  Assistant 
Director  of  a  major  training  division  of  the 
Department  He  stated:  "It  is  Incumbent 
^ipon  me.  a  Federal  official  and  a  tax  payer  to 
appraise  you  of  the  Justification  of  Project 
Comerstone.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
participation  in  this  project  would  be  high- 
lighted by  the  following:  1.  An  exposure  to 
the  Black  Community,  a.  Improvement  In 
the  Black  Community.  3.  Contribute  your 
experiences  In  whatever  capacity  within  the 
project.  4.  Solidify  my  thinking  of  how  pov- 
erty really  Is.  And  a  free  Inter-changc  of 


diverse  opinions  and  viewpoints  among  staff 
and  participants.  All  of  these  and  more  were 
not  fully  realized  because  of  the  biased  views, 
new  Leftist  Ideology  and  Inactive  and  In- 
competent  staff.  I  felt  that  the  director,  Kelly 
Kldd.  used  his  three  assistants  to  propagand- 
ize and  instill  his  philosophy,  the  revolution 
movement,  throughout  the  session,  thus 
hamiierlng  our  chance  to  respond. 

"During  our  stay,  we  were  burglarised  and 
our  clothes,  money  and  other  personal  be- 
longings were  taken.  The  director.  Kelly 
Kldd,  after  the  first  break-In  Just  warned 
the  bustlers.  This  happened  five  other  times. 
One  night  a  HUD  female  employe  was  awak- 
ened at  2:30  In  the  morning  with  a  man 
hovering  over  her  and  asking  her  for  money 
after  he  had  taken  some  of  her  belongings  al- 
ready. The  quarters  were  dirty.  Present  were 
mice,  cockroaches,  fleas  and  din. 

"Being  an  activist  and  revolutionary  lead- 
er, the  director,  Kelly  Kldd,  promulgated  the 
termination  of  Federal  programs,  a  new  ad- 
ministration, a  NEW  America  and  spoke  of 
how  to  evade  the  draft,  t  have  evidence  of 
this  material  distributed  to  the  participants 
for  your  perusal.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  propaganda  without  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  our  point  of  view.  I  thought  I  was 
a  liberal  but  after  this  exposure,  I  look  like 
the  :  Jt  conservative  person  In  HUD.  .  .  . 
As  a  former  school  principal  and  educator.  I 
look  at  everything  as  a  behaviorist  and  seek 
results.  I  believe  that  the  project  presents 
only  one  point  of  view,  is  not  well  managed, 
and  is  non-constructlvely  Involved  In  com- 
munity organization  activities.  Its  continu- 
ance in  this  manner  should  be  subject  to 
serious  question.  In  Atlanta.  I  saw  and  heard 
the  implications  that  were  taking  place.  I'm 
sure  you  know  what  the  results  will  be  if  this 
project  continues  with  this  type  of  leadership. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
views  known  to  you  and  I  have  much  more 
information  to  share  at  your  convenience." 
However,  HUD  Under  Secretary  Van  Dusen 
was  not  interested  In  "sharing"  any  more 
information  about  Cornerstone  with  this 
responsible,  »37.000  a  year  subordinate  offi- 
cial of  hli  Department.  The  above  quoted 
report  was  completely  ignored  by  the  Nlxon- 
appolnted  officials  at  the  Cabinet  level  In- 
stead  of  Investigating  Cornerstone  and  cut- 
ting out  this  nonsense.  In  1969  HUD  sent 
60  £Upervlsc»-y  personnel  to  the  Atlanta 
snake  pit.  On  March  4,  1970  HUD  issued  a 
staff  bulletin  announcing:  "Since  the  ex- 
perience proved  so  valuable  HUD  has  in- 
creased Its  participation  to  75  employees  for 
calendar  year  1670  and  Is  seeking  volunteers 
(senior  professions  OS-ia  through  18.  sal- 
aries from  913,000  to  $33,000  per  year)  to 
participate  In  this  program.  In  1970  HUD 
sent  not  only  Junior  supervisors  but  high 
officials  at  the  policy-making  level  of  the 
Department.  Also,  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Agriculture,  HEW  and  OEO 
beefed  np  their  quotas  to  this  Communistic 
brain-washing  seminar. 

On  May  13.  1970.  a  Special  AsstsUnt  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD,  reported  to  HUD 
Secretary  George  Romney:  "Having  Just  re- 
turned from  one  of  HUD's  training  programs, 
Comerstone.  In  Atlanta,  my  sense  of  loyalty 
to  my  country,  to  my  President,  and  more 
particularly  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  compels  me 
to  report  to  you  (1)  the  deplorable  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  participants  live. 
(3)  the  outrageous  CommunisUc  philosophy 
expressed  in  an  obscene  manner  by  the  Cor- 
nerstone staff  and  Its  speakers.  (3)  the  atro- 
cious lack  of  a  well-planned,  constructive 
program,  (4)  the  Isck  of  an  accepUble  level 
of  administration  of  the  shamefully  con- 
structed program,  and  (S)  the  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  which  permits  an 
an tl -democratic  phUosophy  to  flourish. 

'Soon  after  rf^celpt  of  the  attached  HUD 
Staff  BuUetin  70-28.  dated  March  4,  1970,  I 
volunteered  as  a  participant  for  the  session 


commencing  *pr1I  19th.  Having  a  Master'^ 
Degree  in  Social  Service  and  having  worked 
with  poverty-stricken  black  and  white  fam- 
ilies, together  with  my  experience  In  housing 
programs  designed  to  i-et  the  needs  of  low- 
income  families.  I  believed  this  training  pro- 
gram would  be  a  productive  experience — one 
in  which  I  could  contribute  as  well  as  learn." 

This  official  went  Into  the  Comerstone 
program  open-minded  and  with  a  liberal 
viewpoint — which  is  a  prerequisite  to  qualify 
for  a  policy-level  Job  In  Mr.  Nixon's  social 
uplift  programs.  Further  along  in  the  length- 
ly  report  to  HUD  secretary  George  Romney. 
he  says:  "Any  one  of  the  five  reasons  cited 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  memorandum 
la  sufficient  for  HUD  to  cease  Its  payments 
to  Comerstone.  Elach  of  the  five  reasons 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  treatise;  but  I  will 
cite  only  a  few  specific  Incidents  I  observed: 
Kelly  Kldd,  co-director  of  Cornerstone,  pre- 
sented a  two-hour  lecture  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  juntry  to  the  present  time. 
which  he  describes  as  being  In  the  third 
stage — the  fourth  stage  being  the  revolu- 
tion 'when  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites  will 
be  treated  equally  and  the  people  are  right- 
fully given  that  which  is  theirs  rather  thau 
in  the  hands  of  the  Henry  Ford's,  etc'  He 
stated  that  there  are  really  only  three  things 
in  life:  fornicating,  defecating,  and  urinat- 
ing, and  we  only  need  to  contribute  that 
wlUch  is  necessary  to  make  these  functions 
possible.  This  theme  was  repeated  time  and 
again  during  his  lengthy  lecture.  He  hates 
two  things  in  life.  (I)  bard  work,  and  (2) 
doing  anything  unpleasant  which  he  la  told 
he  has  to  do.  Throughout  my  stay  at  Cor- 
nerstone, statements  concerning  those 

-.     .     ,     Nixon     and     Romney' 

were  uttered  more  frequently  than  I  care 
to  remember  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Cornerstone  staff,  speakers  and  'guests*  of 
the  staff  which  addressed  the  eight  partic- 
ipants (four  male  Government  employees, 
one  male  student  from  Oregon,  and  three 
female  Government  employees.)  One  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  admitted  he  was  a  Com- 
munist and  was  ready  to  go  to  Washington 
and  'bum  the  God-lrunn  place  down.* 

Washington  Observer  will  present  more 
shocking  examples  of  what  has  been  going 
on  In  Opemtlott  Cornerstone  in  a  subsequent 
Issue. 


ULTIMATE  RESPONSIBILmr  FOR 
TOMORROWS  WEAPONS  SYS- 
TEMS—THE DEFENSE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hl£  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneou.s  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  decisioits 
made  today  determine  weapons  available 
to  our  armed  services  as  long  as  5  years 
down  the  road.  Often  substantial 
changes  in  ongoing  systems  become  nec- 
essary from  newly  detected  enemy  capa- 
bilities whether  defensive  or  offensive. 

These  decisions  on  what  weapons  to 
buy  are  enormously  wasteful  if  they  are 
wrong.  Even  when  they  are  right,  the 
cost  of  research,  development,  test,  eval- 
uation, and  ultimate  production  of  even 
a  single  weapon  can  involve  billions  of 
dollars.  Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  need 
for  careful  forehandedness.  prudent  re- 
straint, and  thoughtful  assessment  of  fu- 
ture need  than  in  the  process  of  fimding 
selected  weapons  for  tomorrow's  protec- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

This  responsibility  in  the  final  analysis 
lies  with  the  House  Appropriations  De- 
fense Subcommittee.  First  comes  the  re- 
quirement for  authoriisation  from  the 
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Armed  Services  Committee,  but  ulti- 
mately the  nuts  and  bolts  of  any  long- 
range  program  Is  in  its  funding,  and  on 
this  the  11  members  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  are  the  final 
word. 

Assisted  by  a  highly  competent,  yet 
numericaUy  limited  staff,  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  are  vigilant  to  survey 
and  evaluate  America's  weapons  systems 
of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  never-ending  task 
often  involving  more  money  for  a  single 
weapons  system  in  a  single  year  tlian  for 
five  poverty  programs.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate but  unavoidable  as  long  as  there 
continues  to  exist  in  this  world  a  combi- 
nation of  nations  under  Communist  con- 
trol bent  upon  establishing  a  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  by  force  world- 
wide. In  such  an  atmosphere  the  United 
States  must  stay  on  top  in  its  military 
posture  of  deterrence. 

Indicative  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  is  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Orr  Kelly  in  Monday's 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

An  FoBCE  Is  TVb-Tmumpinc  fob  B-1 
(By  Orr  Kelly  J 

The  Air  Force  has  turned  the  clock  at 
least  part  way  back  to  the  good  old  dayx 
when  the*  sen-ices  were  out  plumping  for 
their  lavorlte  weupons. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks,  two  top  Air 
Force  ofFlcera,  including  Oen.  John  D.  Ry&n. 
the  chief  of  staff,  have  made  major  addresses 
on  the  need  for  the  Bl,  as  the  bomber  of  the 
future  Is  now  called. 

Byan  spoke  to  the  Loe  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Oct.  30.  His  speech  was  un- 
usual In  tta  emphasis  on  a  single  weapons 
system.  Usually,  chiefs  of  stall  speak  of  much 
broJider  subjects. 

In  June,  Ryan  noted,  contracts  were 
awarded  for  development  and  testing  of  the 
new  plane.  Under  the  current  contr&ct,  five 
planes  will  be  built  for  testing  in  the  alj  and 
two  for  testing  on  the  ground. 

"I  think  U  was  the  most  important  comer 
that  we  have  turned  since  the  decision  on 
the  priority  development  of  the  tntercon- 
ttnental  ballistic  mlsalle."  be  said.  "My  rea- 
son Is  that — now  as  then — we  are  nmnlng 
out  of  time." 

Drig.  Oen.  D.  T.  Elson,  project  officer  for 
the  Bl.  followed  up  with  a  speech  on  Nov. 
10  to  the  Long  Island  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics.  Again,  the  en- 
tire speech  was  devoted  to  the  Bl  and  Its 
place  in  what  the  Air  Force  likes  to  call  the 
country's  deterrent  "triad"  of  land-based 
mlaaltea.  submarine-based  missiles  and 
bombers. 

Two  things  distinguish  the  ctirrent  tub- 
thumpmg  from  the  days  of  the  bomber-air- 
craft carrier  controversy  of  the  late  1940s. 
For  one  thing.  It  Is  all  much  lower-keyed. 
And  for  another,  neither  the  Navy  nor  the 
Army  Is  out  promoting.  In  the  same  single- 
minded  fashion,  tte  own  favorite  weapons 
systems. 

Essentially,  however,  the  situation  is  very 
similar  both  to  that  of  the  late  IMOs.  when 
there  wasn't  enough  money  to  go  around. 
and  to  that  of  the  Eiaenbower  administra- 
tion, when  the  services  each  got  roughly  a 
third  of  the  defense  budget  and  had  consid- 
erable freedom  on  how  it  would  be  spent. 

The  Bl  has  always  had  Its  critics,  both 
within  the  Penugon  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Air  Force,  probably  rightly,  fears  that  the 
bomber  will  continue  to  be  a  budget-cutting 
target  inside  the  Pentagon — even  though  the 
Pentagon's  research  chief  has  aatd  be  favors 
the  new  bomber — and  even  among  Bome  of 
those  In  Congress  who  are  normally  Irlendly 
to  the  Pentagon. 


The  amount  of  money  Involved  now  la  not 
great.  The  1071  budget  contains  only  tlOO 
mUUon.  compared  with  a  possible  eventual 
cost  of  925  blUloo.  and  If  the  bomber  pro- 
gram goes  along  at  a  normal  pace,  the  figure 
probably  will  not  l>e  vastly  greater  in  the 
1Q72  budget. 

Wliat  could  happen,  of  course.  Is  that  a 
relatively  minor  cut  In  the  1I»73  budget  could 
leave  the  Air  Force  with  roughly  Its  third  of 
the  pie.  but  without  Its  single  major  new 
strategic  weapons  system  of  the  decade. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  band,  has  more 
fiexlblllty  in  making  lt£  own  decisions  with- 
in Its  third  of  the  budget.  Many  of  the  ad- 
mirals want  desperately  both  to  have  a  third 
new  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  on  the  ways  and 
to  keep  at  least  16  attack  carriers  in  the  fleet. 

It  is  most  unlikely  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  bave  either.  But  a  decision  to  delay 
a  new  carrier  or  to  mothball  some  of  those 
now  afloat  could  later  be  changed.  To  the 
Air  Force,  a  decision  to  cut  back  on  the  Bl 
would  seem  much  more  final.  The  Air  Force, 
with  some  Jwttlflcntlon.  fears  It  may  end  up 
in  the  1980s  with  no  bomber  force  at  all. 

The  Army,  struggling  with  the  mammoth 
problems  associated  with  the  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  the  deep  cut  In  the  size 
of  Its  forces,  has  had  little  time  to  talk  much 
about  new  weapons.  But  It  la  quietly  moving 
ahead  with  two  of  its  favorite  projects— a 
new  tank  and  a  new  helicopter— both  of 
which  have  already  had  their  share  of  trou- 
ble on  Capitol  Hill.  To  the  Army,  a  low  pro- 
file clearly  seems  prudent. 

A  tullscale  revival  of  the  open  rivalry  of 
the  late  19408  thus  seems  unlikely  as  things 
stand  now.  But  underneath  it  all.  there  is 
the  tendency,  whenever  money  Is  In  short 
supply,  to  put  the  money  into  the  big,  pres- 
tige weapons  and  assume  that.  It  worse  comes 
to  worse,  someone  will  find  some  money  to 
pay  for  the  bul]e):5. 

The  power  to  make  decisions  between  pres- 
tige weapon-s  and  nuts-and-bolts  Items  was 
largely  taken  from  the  services  when  Robert 
S.  McNamara  was  defense  secretary.  It  Is 
rapidly  being  passed  back  to  the  services. 
How  well  they  use  the  power  should  be 
closely  watched  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  worry  about  the  defense  dollar. 


NATIONAL  FARM-CITY  WEEK, 
NOVEMBER  20-26 

<Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  focus 
attention  on  National  Farm-City  Week. 
November  20-26.  The  theme  for  this 
year's  observance  is  most  appropriate — 
"Farm  and  City:  Partners  in  Progress." 
I  think  this  week  with  its  emphasis  on 
rural- urban  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion, and  cooperation  should  be  the 
theme  for  the  1970's  as  we  strive  to  solve 
our  country's  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

Through  the  decade  of  the  1960's  the 
trend  was  toward  urbanization  and  pro- 
grams to  solve  our  mounting  urban  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  decade  of  the  I970's 
should  be  devoted  to  a  new  spirit  of 
rural-urban  cooperation  and  balance. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  total 
population  has  grown  by  &4  million,  with 
all  of  the  growth  taking  place  in  urban 
areas.  We  can  expect  a  population  in- 
crease of  100  million  during  the  next  30 
years.  The  distribution  of  this  increase  is 
the  key  to  luilocking  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  rural  and  small-town  areas. 
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It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  effective  solutions  to  many  of  our 
problems  relating  to  urban  congestion, 
crime,  welfare,  housing,  hunger,  and 
malnutrition  in  our  cities  are  a  healthy 
agriculture  and  a  new  environment  of 
jobs,  education,  and  favorable  living  con- 
ditions in  rural  and  small-town  America. 
Mere  recognition  of  this  fact  is  not  suili- 
cient.  We  must  use  the  interdependence 
of  producers  and  consumers  as  ttie  basis 
for  cooperation  in  building  for  the  future 
to  achieve  a  more  even  distribution  of 
our  population  and  economic  strength. 

The  legislation  of  the  1970s  must  be 
characterized  by  a,  sound  rural-urban 
balance  if  we  are  to  effectively  solve  the 
interrelated  problems  of  our  cities  and 
rural  and  small-town  areas. 

This  is  truly  a  turning  point  in  our 
history.  Rural-urban  balance  can  mean 
growth  or  decay  of  our  countryside  and 
our  cities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cham- 
pion the  positive  theme  of  National 
Farm-City  Week — "Farm  and  City: 
Partners  in  Progress" — and  carry  it  on  to 
fruition  in  the  legislation  that  will  .shape 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  so  that  balance 
and  harmony  will  prevail. 


FARMINGTON:   2  YEARS  LATER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  "Mr.  Hechler)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  is  November  20. 

The  widows  and  relatives  of  the  78 
coal  miners  who  perished  in  the  Far- 
mlngton  disaster  of  November  20,  1968. 
will  gather  at  Atha's  Run  Union  Hall 
near  Farmington.  W.  Va..  for  a  memorial 
service  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Last  year,  on  November  20.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 20  as  "Coal  Miners'  Memorial  Day." 
The  widows,  relatives,  and  families  are 
honoring  this  day,  as  I  am  sure  they  will 
every  year  henceforth.  Others  will  join 
as  time  progresses. 

On  the  first  armiversary  of  the  Farm- 
ington disaster.  Congress  was  in  the  final 
stages  of  enacting  a  very  strong  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  78 
coal  miners  who  lost  their  lives  at  Farm- 
ington. for  it  never  would  have  been 
enacted  without  the  public  insistence 
following  the  Farmington  disaster. 

When  I  addressed  the  House  on  No- 
vember 20. 1969. 1  stated : 

Our  work  is  not  finished  Just  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  I  am  not  one  who 
feels  that  legislation  la  the  complete  answer 
to  any  problem.  I  am  concerned  about  how 
well  this  legislation  will  be  administered. 
Win  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  aggressively  enforce  the  law? 
I  felt  that  the  authority  for  enforcement 
should  have  been  lodged  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  Is  employee-oriented,  rather 
than  In  the  production -oriented  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  hope  that  event*  prove 
that  1 1  was  wrong,  and  that  we  do  obtain 
aggressive  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  was  not  fully 
enforced,  and  the  grim  record  of  deaths 
in  the  mines  persists.  Over  five  times  as 
many  coal  miners  have  been  killed  in 
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the  mines  since  the  Farmington  disaster 
as  lost  their  lives  on  that  fateful  day  of 
November  20.  1968.  As  of  November  16. 
1970.  there  were  406  coal  miners  killed 
Eince  November  20. 1968. 

In  addition,  in  the  period  from  the 
Farmington  disaster  through  June  30, 
1970,  there  were  15.755  coal  miners  who 
suffered  nonfatal  injuries. 

Despite  the  gloomy  record  of  nonen- 
forcement  of  the  Federal  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  law,  the  widows  of 
Farmington  look  forward  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
the  hope  that  its  new  Director  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leadership  to  end  the 
slaughter  In  the  coal  mines.  Only  then 
can  the  widows  of  Farmington  feel  that 
their  husbands  did  not  die  In  vain. 
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KENNETH  STANLEY  ROBINSON : 
"THE  1970  OUTSTANDING  MALE 
TEENAGER  OF  AMERICA" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  coming  Monday  in  Nash- 
ville, Mr.  Kenneth  Stanley  Robinson  will 
be  honored  by  the  Citizens'  Committee 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  City 
of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  Tenn.,  for  having  been  named 
the  "Outstanding  Male  Teenager  of 
America"  for  1970. 

The  events  of  Kenneth's  life  which  led 
to  this  award  are  truly  inspiring.  It  is  the 
story  of  how  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
ability  found  meaning  and  purpose  for 
his  life  through  helping  others. 

The  story  is  told  in  an  article.  "Hon- 
ors for  Kenneth,"  by  Kathy  Sawyer 
which  appeared  in  the  November  8,  1970. 
edition  of  the  Nashville  Termessean. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Miss  Sawyer's 
article  In  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

Honors  for  Kknneth 
(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

Five  years  ago  Kenneth  Robinson,  an  un- 
usually bright  and  gifted  boy,  met  Stanley 
Crump,  who  is  mentally  retarded. 

Seemingly  poles  apart,  the  two  boys  formed 
a  friendship  which  altered  both  their  lives — 
and  led  to  the  selection  of  Kenneth  as  one 
of  the  two  Outstanding  Teen-agers  of  Amer- 
ica for  1970. 

Now  Kenneth,  16.  divides  his  time  between 
maintaining  his  stralght-A  status  at  Pearl 
High  and  jetting  to  Washington  weekends  to 
address  groups  or  attend  conference.s. 

His  busy  schedule  and  hla  collection  of 
honors  are  largely  the  harvest  of  his  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded.  He  had  foimd 
Stanley,  who  is  16,  the  son  of  bis  family  pe- 
diatrician, to  be  "loyal,  free  of  prejudice  and 
not  ashamed  of  expressing  his  feelings  In  a 
hug."  This  led  him  to  become  actively  In- 
volved with  helping  others  like  Stanley. 

'Tm  a  firm  believer  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,"  he  says. 

When  he  went  to  New  York  last  summer  to 
address  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
RetardatloD,  The  New  York  Times  devoted  a 
healthy  chunk  of  space  to  an  interview  with 
the  Na&hvlUe  boy. 

"Kenneth  was  summoned  to  the  ofllce  of 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  last  week  to  be 
honoTftd  for  his  contributions  to  society, 
notably  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation." 


the  story  said.  "Kenneth  thought  Governor 
Buford  Ellington  was  going  to  tell  him  he 
had  been  named  Outstanding  Teen-ager  of 
Tennessee — and  he  did.  But  he  also  told 
Kenneth  he  had  been  chosen  one  of  two  Out- 
standing Teen-agers  of  America  for  1970." 

After  organizing  three  local  chapters  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
Kenneth  became,  at  the  age  of  13.  a  charter 
member  of  Youth-NARC.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  group  and  the  only  teenage  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  adult  NARC. 

Cnltke  the  adult  members,  who  are  gen- 
erally parents  of  retarded  children.  70  per 
cent  of  the  youth  group's  members  have  no 
retardation  in  their  famlUee. 

"Knowing  we  often  have  more  time  and 
patience  than  adults,  we  wanted  to  serve  on 
a  one  to  one  basis  and  become  friends  with 
the  retardates."  Kenneth  said.  "The  relation- 
ship between  Stanley  and  me  La  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  one  to  one." 

Though  Kenneth's  schedule  doesn't  leave 
him  much  leisure,  he  takes  Stanley  bowUng 
when  he  can.  Kenneth's  average  Is  170.  "Stan- 
ley has  a  110  average  now.  He's  really  going 
great.  I  gave  him  a  bowling  shirt  for  Christ- 
mas." 

The  Youth-NARC  program  also  Includes 
visits  to  museums,  arts  and  crafts  and  other 
activities  to  enhance  the  retardates'  sense  of 
learning  and  accomplishment. 

Kenneth,  poised  and  articulate  beyond  his 
years,  but  not  stuffy,  recently  added  to  his 
list  of  honors  the  vice-chalrmanship  of  the 
Forum  on  Children  With  Handicaps,  to  be 
hosted  by  the  White  House  Dec.  13-19,  in 
Washington.  Jeannette  Bockfeller  Is  the 
chairman. 

"Probably  the  only  reason  I  was  selected  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  attract  people  from 
muttldisclplinary  backgrounds."  he  said,  "in 
the  past,  the  Forums  had  become  very  pro- 
fessional and  limited  in  scope.  Now  they  are 
seeking  to  involve  youth." 

(The  Forums,  held  every  10  years,  are  di- 
vided Into  25  different  categories,  such  as 
education,  law,  etc.) 

Kenneth  also  has  been  nominated  to  two 
general  boards  of  the  National  Methodist 
Church — the  General  Board  of  Worship  and 
the  General  Board  of  Evangelism. 

His  credits  Include  appearances  on  NBC's 
"Ufe  With  Linkletter  Show"  and  on  CBS 
Morning  News  to  discuss  mental  retardation. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  he  flew  up  to  New 
York  to  tape  some  WNBC-Radlo  spots  on  the 
subject. 

Meanwhile  he  maintains  his  A's  at  Pearl. 
where  he  Is  a  senior,  plays  In  the  school  band, 
likes  dating  and  parties. 

His  mother  is  a  teacher  and  his  father. 
James  M.  Robinson,  la  a  school  principal.  His 
brother,  James  Jr.,  24,  also  a  teacher,  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  Kenneth  hopes  to  go 
there,  too,  to  study  medicine.  He  wants  to  bo 
a  pediatrician,  like  Stanley's  father. 

Kenneth  is  as  different  from  most  people 
his  own  age  as  Stanley  Is.  And  he  confesses 
he  was  a  bit  lonely — until  be  met  Stanley 
and.  as  the  New  York  Times  headline  writer 
put  it,  "found  a  cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  very  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  here  from 
Kenneth  Robinson's  experiences. 

First,  the  award  and  honors  which  he 
has  received  are  justly  due.  But  it  is 
significant  that  the  adulation  and  recog- 
nition received  have  not  turned  Ken- 
neth's heart  nor  mind  from  his  seen  duty 
to  serve  his  fellow  man  as  a  brother. 
This  is  a  great  le&son  for  any  man.  re- 
gardless of  age  or  circumstance. 

Second,  Kenneth  must  stand  as  a  posi- 
tive example  to  the  concerned  and  trou- 
bled young  people  of  America  who  want 
so  much  to  participate  and  have  a  voice 
in  making  our  society  a  better  society. 


There  Is  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
legitimate  protest  but  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  positive  action  if  it  is  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Kenneth  has  demonstrated  that 
one  can  find  meaningful  work  to  do 
right  at  home  if  one  will  Just  search  for 
it- 
Mr.  Speaker.  Kenneth  Robinson  is  a 
sterling  example  to  all  Americans  of  what 
any  American  can  make  of  his  life  in 
terms  of  serving  his  fellow  man.  I  join 
with  my  fellow  citizens  of  Nashville  in 
saluting  this  young  man  and  suspect  that 
in  the  future  we  will  be  hearing  more 
of  Kenneth  Stanley  Robinson. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Olilo.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
United  States  has  the  world's  largest 
hj'droelectric  generating  plant.  The 
Grand  Coulee  generating  plant  has  an 
ultimate  capacity  more  than  a  third 
greater  than  the  second-ranked  generat- 
ing plant.  Sayansk  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


UMWA   SUPPORTS  HIGHER   WAGES 
AND  OTHER  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  wage  negotiations  which  the  coal 
industry  will  face  next  year,  I  believe 
the  November  13  news  release  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  of 
interest. 

The  news  release  follows: 

The  profit  picture  in  the  coal  industrr 
fully  supports  the  United  Mine  Workers'  ob- 
jective of  a  aso  daUy  wage,  substantial  in- 
creases In  pensions  and  Unproved  welfare 
benefits.  W.  A.  tTony)  Boyle,  UMWA  presi- 
dent, said  today. 

Citing  the  profit  picture  revealed  by  the 
Plttston  Company,  a  leading  coal  producer 
as  typical  of  the  industry.  Boyte  eald  that 
the  nation's  mine  workers  Intend  to  win  a 
fair  share  of  the  coal  industry's  newly-found 
prosperity.  Plttston  last  week  reported  It 
anticipated  1970  profits  of  Ul  million,  near- 
ly double  those  of  19S9.  Plttston's  sales  vol- 
ume this  year  is  expected  to  reach  ftSOO  mil- 
lion against  •4199  million  In  1989  despl'^ 
lower  output. 

"We  know  the  profit  picture  in  Plttslon 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  major 
independent  coal  producers.  There  Is  every 
indication  tliat  coal  profits  of  the  huge  en- 
ergy conglomerates  which  now  control  much 
of  our  industry  are  even  higher."  Boyle  said. 
The  ITMW  president  asserted  that  the  surgT 
ing  prosperity  and  high  demand  for  coal  ta 
no  temporary  phenomenon  He  noted  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  is  ex- 
ploring the  potential  of  coal  as  the  corner- 
stone of  a  national  energy  policy. 

"Coal  is  the  basic  fuel  upon  which  this  na- 
tion must  depend.  It  is  the  only  fuel  with 
almost  unlimited  reserves  for  the  next  cen- 
turies. With  modem  technology,  coal  can  he 
converted  to  natural  gas  and  to  other  clean 
fuels.  For  now  and  the  foreseeable  future. 
the  energy  potential  of  this  nation  is  tied 
to  coal  and  the  men  who  dig  It.  We  intend 
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to  se«  th&t  the  men  who  dig  coaI  obt&in 
smuitnum  health  And  saiety  protection  uut 
the  high  living  sianiiarcU  they  deserve." 
Boyle  said. 

Boyle  further  stated  that  he  hopes  the 
statement  of  Klcholas  T.  Cunlcta.  Pltteton 
president,  regarding  the  1071  contract  Indi- 
cates that  the  Industry  will  talk  sense  in 
coming  negotiations. 

"Mr.  Camicla  hae  stated  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  a  strike  tn  1971.  We  hope  that  hla 

Xitlclpation  la  based  upon  a  desire  to  talk 
nse  in  coming  negotiations,  and  we  hope 
also  that  such  a  Tlew  prevails  among  the 
other  operators.  We  wm  not.  however,  settle 
for  less  than  full  economic  Justice  and  a  fair 
sharing  of  Industry  prosperity  with  the  na- 
tion's mine  workers."  Boyle  stated. 


THOSE  WONDERFUL  KIDS  FROM 
MARSHALL 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
aaked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgixiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  people  love  Marshall  Uni- 
versity more,  or  have  been  closer  to  its 
coaches  and  athletes  than  George  Rorrer, 
who  during  his  8  years  as  sports  editor 
of  the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Herald-Dis- 
patch spent  most  of  his  time  following 
the  Marshall  University  teams.  George 
left  Huntington  in  July  and  took  a  job  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  but  he  writes  with  deep  compas- 
sion about  Marshall  University,  its  won- 
derful human  beings  who  were  the 
athletes,  and  the  fine  coaches  and  staCT 
members  and  the  great  Marshall  sup- 
porters who  were  aboard  the  ill-fated 
airplane  which  crashed  last  Saturday 
night.  Here  is  George  Rorrer.  writing 
from  the  heart,  about  all  those  wonder- 
ful people: 

Tou  WotfLO  Have  Liked  Thosx  Kids  note 

Marshall 

iBy  Oeorge  Rorrer) 

If  you  like  the  clean-cut.  serious  young 
men  who  play  college  football  anywhere,  you 
would  have  loved  the  kids  who  played  for 
Marshall  University,  and  who  died  tragically 
Satiurday  night  in  a  plane  crash  near  Htm- 
tlngton,  W.  Va. 

If  you  like  citizens  who  Involve  them- 
selves tn  causes  In  which  they  believe,  then 
you  would  have  loved  the  townspeople  who 
died  with  them. 

Many  of  my  closest  friends  were  among 
them,  and  It  Is  still  hard  to  believe  such  a 
thing  has  happened.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
their  not  being  alive,  these  people  whose 
very  existence  personified  vitality  and  spirit 
and  life. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  covered  college 
Bporta.  I  have  never  met  an  athlete  with 
more  potential,  or  a  youngster  I  liked  more, 
than  Ted  Shoebrldge.  the  quarterback  who 
perished  Saturday.  Teddy,  the  kind  of  kid 
you  pray  your  daughter  marries,  was  the 
product  of  a  remarkably  Ideal  family  situa- 
tion. He  and  his  parents  and  his  two  younger 
brothers  had  a  beautiful  relationship.  fuU 
of  love  and  respect. 

Teddy  couldve  signed  a  pro  baseball  bonus 
contract  out  of  Lyndhurst.  N J  .  High  School, 
but  he  chose  instead  to  first  get  his  educa- 
tion. In  the  almost  two  seasons  granted  him. 
he  set  school  career  passing  and  total  offense 
records.  In  his  freshman  year,  he  passed 
Marshall  to  a  convincing  victory  over  the 
University  of  Kentucky  frosh.  an  achieve- 
ment which  meant  a  lot  to  a  football  pro- 
gram la  the  throes  of  the  27-game  winlesa 


streak  Teddy  and  fals  teammates  were  des- 
tined to  end  last  season. 

Teddy  chose  Marshall  over  Syracuse  and 
Georgia  because  he  wanted  to  learn  to  play 
quarterback  under  coach  Perry  Moss,  now 
coach  of  the  pro  Chicago  Bears'  signal -callers. 
Between  Shoebrldge's  freshman  and  sopho- 
more seasons.  Moss  was  fired  and  Uarahall 
was  expelled  from  the  Mld-Amerlca  Confer- 
ence for  rules  violations  and  t>ecBuse  its  fa- 
cilities were  so  poor.  Teddy  was  recruited  vig- 
orously by  the  University  of  Tampa  during 
this  period,  but  Marshall  people  worked  hard 
to  convince  him  to  return.  Bven  West  Vir- 
ginia governor  Arch  A  Moore  Jr.  telephoned 
to  help  recruit  the  gifted  athlete.  And  so. 
against  hla  father's  advice.  Teddy  returned 
to  Marshall. 

Memories  of  the  other  kids  are  plentiful, 
too  .  .  .  Rick  Derdlnger.  who  chose  Marshall 
over  Kentucky  and  who  stayed  on  through- 
out the  losing  streak  even  though  his  twin 
brother  quit  the  squad;  who  didn't  have  to 
play  this  season,  but  who  wanted  to  because 
ha  had  hoped  to  win  after  being  so  long  a 
loser;  who  had  been  married  only  last  Chrl.<st- 
mos;  who  was  a  student  of  mine,  and  who 
would  have  become  a  Naval  aviation  trainee 
on  graduation  .  .  .  Roger  ChUders.  a  cou- 
rageous former  student  of  mine  who  had  to 
drop  out  last  spring  tor  a  brain  operation, 
but  who  was  working  hard  for  a  possible  re- 
turn to  the  game  and  team  be  loved  next 
fall,  and  who  was  married  early  last  sum- 
mer. .  .  . 

Larry  Sanders,  Joe  Hood,  Bob  Van  Horn 
and  Preddle  Wilson,  all  black  athletes  of  ex- 
cellent future  pro  potential  who  saw  a  better 
chance  for  that  future  at  Marshall  and  went 
there  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  ,  .  .  Bob  Harris. 
Shoebrldge's  back-up  man.  who  worked  as 
bard  as  any  athlete  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
who  could  have  been  a  starter  at  many  other 
colleges.  .  .  . 

Roger  Vanover,  who  once  helped  Russell, 
Ky.,  to  the  state  basketball  tournament  and 
who  was  also  a  student  of  mine;  a  nice  kid 
whose  girl  friend  wrote  to  me  less  than  a 
month  ago  to  ask  whether  she  should  marry 
him.  .  .  . 

Tou'd  have  liked  coach  Rick  Tolley.  who 
at  age  29  accepted  The  Streak  and  broke  it 
last  year,  and  who  was  building  for  the  fu- 
ture. .  .  .  Prank  Lorla,  so  recently  an  all- 
Amerlcan  defensive  back  at  Virginia  Tech. 
and  so  recently  married.  .  .  .  Shorty  Moss, 
the  hometown  hero  who  played  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  but  who  had  become  dedi- 
cated to  Marshall.  .  .  .  Toung  Al  Carellt,  who 
only  Joined  the  staff  lost  summer.  .  . .  Young 
Jim  Schrorer,  a  dapper  bachelor  who  left  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  become  Marshall's 
trainer. 

Tou'd  have  liked  Deke  Brackett,  the  happy- 
go-lucky  coach  who  began  his  football  career 
as  successor  to  the  legendary  Bobby  Dodd 
as  quarterback  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  who  was  an  assistant  under  Red 
Sanders  for  13  years  at  UCLA.  .  .  .  Mike 
Prestera.  the  fiery  University  of  Alabama 
grad  and  trucking  executive  who  adopted 
Marshall  and  led  a  drive  which  raised  tl09.- 
000  for  tu  athletic  program  last  year.  .  .  . 
Parker  Ward,  the  young,  handsome  auto 
dealer  who  liked  to  do  his  own  television 
commercials.  .  .  . 

You  would  have  liked  Gentleman  Gene 
Morehouse,  the  sports  Information  director 
and  play-by-play  man  on  the  Marshall  Sports 
Network.  Be  came  to  MarfihsU  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  In  broadcasting,  and  this 
fall  he  turned  down  a  chance  to  broadcast 
the  games  of  the  pro  New  Orleans  Saints  be- 
cause he  liked  it  at  Marshall.  Gene  leaves  a 
wife  and  six  children.  .  .  .  You'd  have  liked 
Ken  Jones,  a  long-time  friend  of  mine  who 
last  year  was  voted  West  Virginia's  outstand- 
ing ^ortscaster.  .  .  .  And  Charlie  Kautz,  the 
athletic  director  whose  dedication  to  his 
alma  mater  was  unexcelled;  who  had  pa- 
tiently worked  for  yeara  to  rise  to  his  position. 


Tou  would  have  loved  my  family  physician 
Dr.  Ray  Hagley,  and  his  wife.  Shirley,  who 
left  six  children,  the  Oldest  of  whom  Is  18. 
Toung  Doc  Ray,  known  to  his  friends  as  the 
Hlghlawn  Healer,  about  35.  almost  a  lather 
to  LoulsviUean  Bob  Redd  when  Bob  was  a 
Marshall  ba^ketballer.  former  president  of 
the  Marshall  Alunml  Asaoclatlon:  former 
Golden  Gloves  champion;  former  Navy  doc- 
tor with  the  Marines  in  the  Cuban  crisis;  a 
tremendously  involved  young  leader  who 
lived  almost  as  though  he  suspected  his  fate 

Tou'd  have  liked  MurrlU  Ralsten.  a  schooU 
mate  of  mine  throughout  high  school  and 
college,  and  his  wife.  Flip,  a  classmate  in  grad- 
uate school.  .  .  .  Munill.  who  said  I'm  the 
only  Journalist  who  can  spell  his  name  cor- 
rectly, who  established  a  highly  successful 
clothing  store  adjacent  to  the  Marshall  cam- 
pus, who  involved  himself  in  Biarsball's  sports 
program. 

BOCCHT   TXAU    MASCOT 

You'd  have  liked  Dr.  Pete  Proctor  and  his 
wife.  Courtney,  who  In  August  bought  a  live 
baby  buffalo  to  serve  as  a  mascot  for  the 
Thundering  Herd.  .  .  .  Pete,  who  quit  teach- 
ing school  and  went  back  to  medical  school. 
who  often  found  time  to  watch  Marshall  prac- 
tice and  kibitz  with  sports  writers.  .  .  . 

Tou'd  have  liked  Dr.  Joe  Chambers,  whose 
daughter.  Peggy,  was  a  pretty  MarshaU 
cheerleader,  and  who  liked  to  mix  hla  rooting 
for  the  team  with  his  hobby,  taking  pic- 
tures. .  .  .  Jeff  Nathan  and  Gary  George. 
Journalism  students  who  were  Just  learning 
to  cover  football  games. 

Together,  they  made  up  almost  the  whole 
of  the  football  program  of  my  alma  mater. 
And  they  were  dedicated  as  only  those  who 
have  shared  adversity  con  be.  Their  sim- 
ilarity to  the  people  at  the  University  of 
IxjuiavlUe.  which  I  now  cover,  never  ceases 
to  amaze  me. 

You  would  have  loved  them.  I  did,  ahd 
I'll  never  forget  them. 


HEADSTART  CRISIS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  H.R.  18515,  the 
Labor-HEW  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

A  major  area  of  concern  in  this  bill  is 
the  funding  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  especially  for  Project 
HeadsUrt.  This  program  for'  preschool- 
children  of  the  Nation's  poor  provides 
medical,  day  care,  and  educational  serv- 
ices. 

This  is  a  time  when  fimds  for  Head- 
start  should  be  increased  by  10  to 
12  percent  so  that  the  program  will  be 
able  to  serve  at  least  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served  last  year. 

But  instead  of  receiving  increased 
funding,  local  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion have  been  cut  back  between  7 
and  18  percent.  And  those  children 
served  by  the  program  last  year  were 
only  20  percent  of  those  eligible  for 
Headstart  services. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example, 
the  cutbacks  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  reduce  Headstart  funds  by 
13.5  percent.  New  York  City  will  lose  $1.8 
million  in  Federal  aid,  a  reduction  from 
$13.2  million  last  year  to  $11.4  million. 

The  New  York  City  Headstart  program 
presently  reaches  only  6,000  children. 
There  are  200,000  cliildren  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  5  who  are  in  welfare  fami- 
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lies;  there  are  some  300,000  children  in 
families  whose  income  is  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  If  these  reductions  are 
permitted,  as  many  as  1.000  children  now 
enrolled  in  New  York  City  Headstart 
programs  will  be  deprived  of  early  child- 
hood development  services. 

Congress,  in  1969,  authorized  annual 
expenditures  for  Headstart  of  up  to  $398 
million. 

Last  year's  allocation  for  Headstart 
was  $326  million.  The  program  reached 
262,000  children  in  the  year-round  pro- 
gram and  208,000  children  in  the  siun- 
mer  program. 

This  year,  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $339  mil- 
lion, but  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  has  annoimced  its  intention  to  use 
only  $323  million  of  those  funds  cutting 
some  26.000  children  from  Headstart 
programs. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  provides 
$321  million,  which  would  permit  251,- 

000  children  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram year  roimd,  and  125.000  to  partici- 
pate in  the  summer. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee 
has  reported  out  a  bill,  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate,  which  appro- 
priates $339  million  and  would  reach 
262,900  children  during  the  year  and 
145,900  in  the  stmimer. 

Twelve  Members  of  the  Senate,  led  by 
Senators  Crakston,  Javits,  Mondalc, 
and  Nelson  plan  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment today  which  would  increase  the 
Headstart  appropriation  to  $398  million. 
This  appropriation  would  not  only  per- 
mit the  program  to  remain  at  its  present 
level,  but  would  also  allow  It  to  reach 
more  of  those  children  who  so  desperately 
need  it:  320,706  children  year  round  and 
208,700  during  the  summer. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment,  and 

1  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
it. 

Last  Tuesday,  November  17,  was  de- 
clared National  Headstart  Crisis  Day. 
Concerned  mothers,  civic  and  welfare 
groups,  local  officials,  and  concerned  cit- 
izens used  this  day  to  let  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  know  that  they  are 
appalled  by  the  Headstart  cutbacks  and 
to  urge  increased  appropriations. 

Many  mothers  came  to  Washington  to 
personally  express  their  concern  and  de- 
liver their  message. 

In  New  York  City  a  coalition  of  con- 
cerned groups  and  individuals  from  the 
private  and  public  sector  banned  to- 
gether to  issue  a  statement  deploring  the 
cutbacks  and  to  urge  support  of  the 
Javits-Nelson  amendment. 

I  joined  with  them  in  this  statement 
of  purpose,  having  protested  vigorously 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
when  I  learned  of  the  proposed  cutbacks 
for  Headstart. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
must  face  the  problem  of  poverty  In  this 
Nation  and  provide  the  funds  which  are 
needed  to  combat  it.  The  cutback  of 
Headstart  funds  is  another  example  of 
the  imbalance  ir  our  priorities  and  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  put  hu- 
man needs  ahead  of  the  demands  of  the 
mihtary- space- industrial  complex. 

The  cut  of  Headstart  funds  is  an  af- 
front to  New  Yorkers  and  to  all  Ameri- 


cans. I  urge  Senate  support  of  the  in- 
creased funding  for  Headstart,  and  if  the 
amendment  Is  passed.  I  urge  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  it. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  statement  made  by  public  officials 
and  interested  groups  in  New  York  City 
on  the  eve  of  National  Headstart  Crisis 
Day  as  well  as  the  list  of  signatories  to 
the  statement: 

Statement  Issuco  On  Novembes  16.  1970.  Br 

New  Youk  Officials  and  Organizations  in 

Connection    With    National    Headst.ut 

Crisis  Dat 

A  B  time  when  at  least  three  million  of  the 
nation's  pre-school  children — some  200.000 
of  whom  Uve  In  New  Yorkk  City — desperately 
need  good  early  childhood  programs,  it  Is  un- 
conscionable for  the  Federal  government  to 
Impose  further  restrictions  on  funding 

If  the  Administration  Is  successful  in  Its 
plans  to  save  Federal  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  children,  up  to  1,000  children  could  be  cut 
from  the  New  York  City  Head  Start  program 
and  all  the  City's  plans  for  expansion  of  day 
care  would  come  to  a  complete  halt. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  support  the  proposal  to  be  submitted 
Monday  by  Senators  Javits,  Mondale,  Cran- 
ston and  Nelson,  which  calls  for  increased 
funds  for  anti-poverty  programs.  Including 
an  appropriation  of  J398  million  for  Head 
Start  to  be  given  directly  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

We  also  urge  defeat  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  Impose  a  limit  of  16%  on  In- 
creased expenditures  lor  other  day  care  and 
cbUd  welfare  services. 
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Mavor  John  V.  Lindsay. 

Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  B. 
Sutton. 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrama. 

Jule  M.  Stigarman.  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Jack  B.  Goldberg.  Commissioner  of  Social 
Services. 

Major  R.  Owens.  Commissioner.  Commu- 
nity Development  Agency. 

David  J.  Billings,  III,  Chairman,  New  York 
City  Council  Against  Poverty. 

Joseph  Williams,  Model  Cities  Adminis- 
trator. 

David  McPheeters.  Director.  New  York  City 
Head  Start. 

Muriel  Katz,  Director,  D.D.S.  Division  of 
Day  Care. 

Cynthia  Parrls,  Chairman,  Cltywlde  Policy 
Council  to  Project  Head  Start. 

Mary  Codner.  Chairman,  Cltywlde  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  to  Family  Day  Care. 

FranzeUa  Carter.  Director.  New  York  City 
Family  Day  Care. 
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Cirr  COUNCILMKM 

Angelo  Arculeo.  Frank  BlondoIllUo.  Carter 
Burden,  Eldon  Cllngan,  Myron  Cohen.  Mi- 
chael DeMarco. 

Rudolph  DiBlosi.  Alvin  Fr«nkenherg,  David 
Frledland,  Carol  Greitzer,  Kenneth  Haber, 
Arthur  Katzznan. 

Michael  Lazar,  Donald  Manes,  Mario 
Merola,  Robert  Postel.  AUeen  B.  Ryan,  Ed- 
ward Sadowskl. 

Barry  Salman,  Leonard  Scholnlck.  Snul 
Sharlson,  Theodore  Silverman,  Charles  Tay- 
lor, Matthew  Troy,  Ted  Weiss. 

ORGANIZATIONS     (LIST   IN    INFOaMATlOH) 

Borough  President's  Advlaory  Committee 
on  Day  Care  (Manhattan),  Elinor  Guggeu- 
helmer.  Chairman. 

Catholic  Charities  Family  Services. 

Citizens  Committee  (or  Children.  Trude 
Lash.  Executive  Director. 

Day  Care  Council  of  New  York.  Nancie 
Stewart,  Chairman. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

Committee  for  Community  Control  of  Day 
Care. 

Chinatown  Planning  Committee. 

United  Child  Day  Care  Council  (L.E.S.) 
Ours.  Inc. 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 

Mobilization  for  Youth  Group  Child  Care. 

East  Harlem  Block  Schools. 

Community  Development  Day  Oaic  Cen- 
ters. 

East  Harlem  Tenants  Council. 

Goddard-Rlverslde  Day  Care. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imotis  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl.  14252. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia!  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  PutTOM  of  Tennessee,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  November  30. 

Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Jonas,  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial during  his  remarks  today  on  tlie 
biU  HJl.  18970. 

Mr.  FiNDLKT,  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  bis  remarks  today  on  the 
bUI. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  to  include  extraneous 
material.  charU  and  tables  during  debate 
on  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  with  remarks 
made  in  Committee  ol  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Meeds,  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Perkins  dur- 
ing consideration  of  HH.  14252. 

Mr.  MizELL.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  general  debate  on  HJ^. 
18970. 

Mr.  Cleveland  lat  Uie  request  of  Mr. 
McCloskeyi.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  general  debate  on  HJt.  18970. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClgskey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Gerald  H.  Ford  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wymak  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  LxoYD. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.MicHzi.. 

Mr.  SCHWKNCEL. 

Mr.  DERWIN5K1  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cordova. 

Mr.  ScHADEBKSc  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bos  Wilson. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoONET  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PiCKLi. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Moohhead  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  P*nLTON  of  Temessee. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Slack  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoBELAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Thenan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IDowNXNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOHJTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there* 
upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  R«s.  1355.  Joint  resolution  to  autborlz« 
and  requew  the  Prestdent  to  [mjclalm  the 
period  Janaary  10.  1971.  through  January  16. 
1971,  OS  "National  RetaUlng  Week." 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  15,  1970, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  aa  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937.  aa  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  November  23.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

aS5S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legl-slation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifalrs. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  study  of 
drift  and  debris  removal  from  the  public 
harbors  under  bis  Jurisdiction,  pursuant  to 
section  103(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  196»  and  section  120 
of  the  Bivcr  and  Harbor  Act  of  19flB:  to  the 
Committee   on    Public   Works. 

RecElvro  From  thx  CoMPtmotLEX  Oenerai. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice 
that  the  General  Accounting  ODlce  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  requirement  of  Public 
Law  91-121.  section  408.  that  a  report  be 
Aled  by  December  31,  1970.  covering  a  s'.udy 
and  review  of  profits  made  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  on  negotiated  contracts 
entered  into  by  various  departments  aud 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  adverse  effects  of  large-scale 
production  of  major  weapons  before  com- 
pletion of  development  and  testing.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows; 

Mr.  EVINS  (if  Tftnnessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  RH.  19830.  A  hlU  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Itept.  No.  01-1816). 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  th«  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union, 
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PUBUC  Bn.TJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXiX,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTmNZIO: 
HJl.  19826.  A    blU    to    amend    the   Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
I9S0  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
officers  of  local  labor  organizations:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.A.  19827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  loss  by  employees  of  entitle- 
ment to  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
under  travel  agreements  which  have  expired 
while  the  employees  remained  on  duty  out- 
side the  continental  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  CSovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr,  Bai- 
RKTT,  Mrs.  Sui-UVAW,  Mr,  Rkuss,  Mr. 
AsmxT.  Mr.  MooRMKAD,  Mr.  St  Ges- 
MAiN.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr  MimsH,  Mr. 
Hanha.  Mr.  GiTTTYa,  Mr.  Aknitnxio. 
Mr.  Recs,  Mr.  Bsasco,  and  Mr.  Has- 
KtN(rroN) : 
H.R.  19828.  A  bill  to  help  small   business 
and  combat  Inflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  nUJAAN: 
H.R.  19829.  A  bUl  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
r:u-y  period  the  Import  duty  on  tungsten  ore 
and  calcium  tungstate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R  19830.  A  bill    making   appropriations 
for  sundry   independent   executive   bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  19831.  A  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  mili- 
tary facilities  for  public  relations  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R.  19832.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  jnllt- 
tary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  fx>un- 
try  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent   narcotic  drugs,   produced   or   proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  1265.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1766&)  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  19833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nga  Thl 
Nguyen-Le;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  MRSsaehuaetta: 
H.B.   19834.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Fernando  Requena  Camacho;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  19835.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   CoL 
Harold  B.  McCuIlough.  U.S.  Air  Force   (re- 
tired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HR.  19836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
M.  Starrs:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWKNifrElN: 
HJi.  19837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
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Wllner;     to    the    Commltt««    on    the    Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJt.  19838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.   Bulmer;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ; 
Hit.  1B839.  A  bill  for  Uie  nllef  of  Jaime 
Pena-Peiu;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ur.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
H.R.  10840.  A  bill  for  tue  relief  of  Pumlbiro 
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Uorikawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSCm: 
H.IL  19841.  A  blU  tor  the  reUaf  of  Ruben 
Platte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW   REVIEW 
CX>MMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  6  In  Boise,  Idaho,  I  spoke 
Bt  a  statewide  discussion  forum  con- 
ducted by  tlie  Idaho  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Lanu  Laws  concerning  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  report 
issued  earlier  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  ar   Szitatob   Ltn   B.  Jordan 

Soon  after  I  reported  for  duty  on  the  Pub- 
lic I^nd  Law  Commlsalon  back  In  1B04,  I 
learned  that  at  least  some  of  the  public 
members  of  the  comml&eloo  regarded  the 
public  lands  of  the  nation  as  belonging  to 
all  the  peopib  and  not  to  the  private  flefdom 
of  that  state  whose  boundaries  enclosed  the 
pubUc  lands. 

Having  grown  up  In  the  public  land  states 
of  the  West  I  had  assumed,  lllte  moat  West- 
erners, that  even  though  aome  of  our  lands 
were  designated  as  federal,  they  did  belong, 
for  all  intents  and  purposaa  to  the  people 
of  the  public  land  states  rather  than  to  th« 
whol«  U.S.  public  at  large. 

Those  members  from  the  non-public  land 
states  lost  no  time  In  attacking  our  conc«pt 
which  they  regarded  as  parochial  and 
proprietary. 

Admittedly  there  la  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  on  land-use  problems.  Many  peo- 
ple are  not  aware,  for  Instance,  that  Oem 
state  residents  control  only  about  one-third 
of  the  acreage  In  this  so-called  sovereign 
state.  The  remaining  64  percent  of  Idaho,  as 
you  who  are  attending  this  conference  are 
well  aware  la  Federal  domain. 

Tills  percentage  of  Federal  ownership  Is 
not  the  highest  among  the  50  states.  The 
Federal  ownership  Is  slightly  larger  In  neigh- 
boring Utah  and  rises  to  Bfl  percent  in  Ne- 
vada and  to  97  percent  in  Alaska.  The  Fed- 
eral District  of  Columbia,  by  contrast,  is 
only  28  percent  Federally  owned. 

In  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
8lnc«  the  13  colonies  became  a  nation,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  statutory  and  administra- 
tive tew  has  developed  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  acreage.  Back  In  1964,  when  I  was 
assigned  to  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commls&lon.  we  embarked  on  a  four-year 
study  of  some  S.OOO  laws  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  Our  study  period  ultimately 
stretched  out  to  alx  years  and  involved  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  •?  million  in  public 
funds. 

One  of  my  first  discoveries  aa  a  member  of 
this  Commission  was  that  this  was  not  the 
first  study  of  this  kind.  Similar  reviews  were 
conducted  In  1879,  In  1904.  and  tn  1931,  and. 
ironically,  these  previous  studies  had  re- 
viewed many  of  the  basic  public  land  laws 
t  hat  are  In  effect  today. 

The  present  review  and  report  differ  from 
the  earlier  sttidies  in  at  least  two  respects: 
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(1)  It  la  more  thorough  than  any  previ- 
ous studies. 

(2)  As  never  before,  the  awareness  of  pub- 
lic land  use  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  our  environment  has  been  prop- 
erly recognized  and  emphasized. 

Some  early  critics  of  the  Report  labeled  it 
as  a  aeU  out  to  special  interests.  Those  who 
make  such  criticism  simply  could  not  have 
read  the  Report.  In  order  to  refute  such  un- 
warranted attacks  I  shall  quote  several  ex- 
cerpts directly  from  the  Report: 

(I)  Environmental  quality  should  be  rec- 
ognir«d  by  law  as  an  important  objective  of 
public  laud  management,  and  public  land 
policy  should  be  designed  to  enhance  and 
maintain  a  high  quality  environment  both 
on  and  off  the  public  lands. 

(3)  Federal  standards  for  environmental 
quality  should  be  established  for  public  lands 
to  the  extent  posstble.  except  that,  where 
state  standards  have  been  adopted  under 
Federal  law,  state  standards  should  be 
uuilzed. 

(3)  Congress  should  require  claaslflcation 
of  ttie  public  lands  for  environmental  qual- 
ity and  enhancement  and  maintenance. 

(4)  Congress  should  specify  the  kinds  of 
environmental  factors  to  be  considered  In 
land  use  planning  and  decisionmaking,  and 
require  the  agencies  to  Indicate  clearly  how 
they  were  taken  Into  account. 

(5)  Congress  should  provide  for  greater 
use  of  studies  of  environmental  Impacts  as 
a  precondition  to  certain  kinds  of  uses. 

(6)  Existing  research  programs  related  to 
the  public  lands  should  be  expanded  for 
grcater  emphasis  on  environmental  quality. 

(7)  Public  hearings  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental considerations  should  be  man- 
datory on  proposed  public  land  projects  or 
decisions  when  requested  by  the  states  or  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

(8)  Congress  should  authorize  and  require 
the  public  land  agencies  to  condition  the 
granting  of  rights  or  privileges  to  the  public 
lands  or  their  resources  on  compliance  with 
applicable  environmental  control  measures 
governing  operations  off  public  lands  which 
are  cloeely  related  to  the  right  or  privilege 
grants. 

(9)  Federal  land  administering  agencies 
should  be  authorized  to  protect  the  public 
land  environment  by  (a)  imposing  protective 
covenants  in  disposals  of  public  lands,  and 
(b)  acquiring  easements  on  non-Federal 
lands  adjacent  to  public  lands. 

(10)  Those  who  use  the  public  lands  and 
resources  should,  in  each  instance,  be  re- 
quired by  statute  to  conduct  their  activities 
in  a  manner  that  avoids  or  minimizes  ad- 
verse environmental  Impacts,  and  should  t>e 
responsible  for  restoring  areas  to  an  accept- 
able standard  where  their  use  has  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  environment. 

(11)  Public  land  areas  In  need  of  environ- 
mental rehabilitation  should  be  Inventoried 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  under- 
take such  rehabilitation  Funds  should  be 
appropriated  as  soon  as  practical  for  environ- 
mental management  and  rehabilitation  re- 
search. 

I  mentioned  the  earlier  studies  as  a  re- 
minder that  recommendations  of  Federal 
Review  Commlsslona  are  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  impleroenting  changes  in  the  >t«t- 
utes.   But   this  observation   should   be  fol- 


lowed with  the  cautionary  statement  that 
perhaps  never  before  has  there  been  ftuch 
active  public  Interest  and  momentiun  gen- 
erated in  the  effort  to  revise  and  modernise 
our  public  land  laws. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Idaho  Federal 
Land  Review  Coraml&ston  in  this  incipient 
legislative  phase  is  well  warranted,  and  I 
hope  that  It  win  continue  unabated  as  the 
Congress  begins  consideration  of  potential 
Jeglslatlon  beginning  next  January.  This 
legislative  follow  up  to  the  PLLRC  Report 
is  tremendously  important  to  Idaho  and  the 
other  eleven  public  land  etates  of  the  We<t. 
which  average  more  than  50  percent  Federal 
ownership,  and  I  am  interested  in  omclal 
and  informal  comment  and  participation 
from  a  broad  segment  of  Interests  wittiln 
the  State. 

Tou  will  be  discuEKlng  details  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  report  in 
your  conference  sessions,  so  I  abail  try  to 
avoid  duplication  by  conhning  these  remarks 
to  a  few  general  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. 

First,  I  feel  that  the  most  important  public 
lands  legislation  that  will  be  brought  up  in 
the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  will  be 
a  propasal  to  make  payments  to  the  states 
In  lieu  of  taxes  for  acreage  to  be  retained 
permanently  under  Federal  control  and 
therefore  Immune  to  state  taxation. 

The  roeritd  of  such  compensation  have 
been  recognized  In  the  Forest  Highways, 
Public  Lands  Highways.  Impacted  Aid  to 
Education,  and  other  programs.  In-Ueu  pay- 
ments also  have  been  incorporated  in  speclflc 
legislation  for  large  Federal  withdrawals, 
such  as  the  Teton  National  Park  legislation 
In  neighboring  Wyoming. 

The  tn-lieu  payment  proposal  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  urgent 
Interest  to  Idaho  In  view  of  the  large  acre- 
ages of  multiple-use  National  Forest  land  In 
this  spectacularly  beautiful  State  which  have 
been  proposed  for  preservation  in  a  wild  or 
natural  condition  m  Wilderness  and  WUd 
River  systems  set  aside  for  a  single  purpose 
use. 

Before  leaving  Washington  for  the  cur- 
rent election  recess.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  to  sketch  in  on  a  map 
of  Idaho  some  of  these  proposed  or  potential 
wild  areas.  The  areas  delineated  by  BOR — 
and  the  list  is  by  do  means  complete — in- 
volve about  4'..^  million  acres  of  prime  forest 
land,  and  scenic  upland  country,  some  of 
which  may  be  mineralized.  The  land  areas 
and  the  river  stretches  also  He  athwart 
roads,  drainage  basins,  and  communications 
corridors  and  presumably  could  deny  access 
to  State  and  private  lands  and  otherwi&e  in- 
crease the  coats  of  developing  our  natural 
resources  or  utilizing  our  precious  water 
supplies.  Also  suggestions  have  been  ad^-anced 
that  these  protected  areas  be  surrounded 
by  "buITer  aones"  of  varying  siae. 

If  the  value  of  the  economic  interests 
which  are  to  be  diminished  or  eliminated 
In  such  land  withdrawals  Is  correcUy  as- 
sessed and  reflected  in  tn-iieu  payments. 
Idaho  wUl  be  better  able  to  continue  to 
operate  the  affairs  of  the  13tb  largest  State 
in  geographic  size  while  preserving  as  a  na- 
tional asset  some  of  the  world's  choice  nat- 
ural areas.  Hence  this  legislation  la  of  aerl- 
ous  Interest  to  both  the  taxpayers  of  Idaho 
and  to  conservailonixtfi  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested   in    helping    us    preserve    some    of 
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Idaho's  natural  beauty  without  adversely 
affecting  our  economy. 

I  am  drafting  legislation  to  provide  in-lleu 
payments  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the 
PLLRC  report  and  would  appreciate  any  sug- 
gestions this  conference  has  to  offer  to  help 
me  produce  a  soundly-conceived  bill  that 
can  enlist  the  united  support  of  the  public 
land  states,  and,  hopefully,  of  other  states 
and  reaAonatale  conservation  groups. 

It  appears  to  me  from  a  cursory  review  of 
the  study  on  which  this  PLLRC  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  Idaho  can  expect  to 
receive  about  $7  million  more  annually  in 
the  proposed  In -lieu  payments  than  the 
State  receives  now  In  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams, if  the  payments  are  based  upon  90 
percent  tax  equivalency.  The  study  estimated 
Idaho  receipts  Irom  revenue  sharing  and  pay- 
ments la  Ueu  of  taxes  at  about  •!■/}  million 
In  I&66. 

Of  course,  there  are  Implications  that 
shares  to  public  land  states  will  be  further 
reduced  by  the  elimination  of  funding  con- 
cessions made  to  them  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  ratio.  Forest  road  and  highway 
construction,  and  other  programs.  And  there 
la  no  doubt  that  the  sparsely -populated  pub- 
lic land  States  may  wake  up  to  find  that 
a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble  has  been  opened 
up  when  such  legislation  reaches  the  urban- 
dominated  House.  But  there  has  been  talk 
of  changes  in  these  programs  for  years;  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  Re- 
port merely  provided  some  facts  and  some 
measured  recommendations  on  which  to  base 
such  legislative  action. 

Second,  the  Report  recommends  retention 
by  the  Federal  government  of  most  public 
lands.  If  the  Federal  Government  Is  des- 
tined to  remain  as  the  landlord  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Nation's  real  estate, 
then  I  think  It  only  proper  that  Uncle  Sam 
act  the  part  of  a  responsible  steward.  In  other 
words.  I  think  that  he  should  properly  op- 
erate and  maintain  bis  property  In  a  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  non-resi- 
dent landlords,  Uncle  Sam  has  skimped  on 
or  deferred  necessary  maintenance.  For  ex- 
ample, he  has  pwrmltted  Canadian  thistle 
to  take  over  a  vast  acreage  on  the  water- 
shed above  Sun  Valley.  He  has  permitted 
tumbleweed  to  flourish  on  the  public  domain 
adjacent  to  good  potato  and  sugar  beet  crop- 
land in  Southern  Idaho,  thereby  Adding  to 
the  infestation  of  the  leafhopper  and  the 
viral  plant  dlaeaaes  associated  with  that  plant 
pest.  Sometimes  because  of  a  penny  wise — 
pound  foolish  attitude  he  has  not  been  able 
to  find  funds  for  range  improvement  projects 
to  provide  better  grazing  for  livestock  and 
habitat  for  wildlife.  Forest  re-seedlng  and 
the  clean-up  of  burned  areas  have  suffered 
from  lack  of  funds. 

Even  though  the  Commission  heard  both 
praise  and  criticism  of  present  management 
of  public  Lands,  no  one  expects  that  the 
landlord  of  one-tbird  of  the  Nation's  land 
area  la  about  to  be  deposed.  We  must  make 
a  strong  and  persistent  legislative  effort  to 
put  Federal  property  management  on  a  more 
stable  basis.  I  am  currently  working  on  legis- 
lation to  provide  more  assured  and  adequate 
funding  for  Federal  property  management 
and  I  expect  to  Introduce  a  bill,  or  bills,  next 
session.  Again.  I  solicit  your  Interest  and  your 
recommendations. 

Third.  I  think  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  help  the  States  finance 
State-wide  land  use  planning.  This  Is  an- 
other recommendation  of  the  PLLRC  Report, 
and  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  such  a  Ismd  use  planning  bill 
after  the  election  recess. 

This  bill  has  been  extensively  revised  In 
Committee,  and  I  think  that  it  will  undergo 
further  Improvement  before  It  Is  enacted. 
Action  cannot  be  completed  this  session, 
however,   because   th''   House   has   not   held 
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hearings  on  similar  legislation,  but  the  mo- 
mentum gained  by  Committee  action  this 
year  will  do  much  to  give  this  legislation 
priority  in  the  Senate  nest  sesaloa. 

As  a  Westerner,  I  am  impressed  that  this 
Senate  committee  bill  assigns  land-uae  plan- 
ning to  the  State  water  resource  planning 
agencies  facilitated  by  previous  legislation. 
All  of  us  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
land  and  water  and  their  inseperablUty  In 
total  resource  planning.  Most  of  us  In  the 
West  appreciate  the  primacy  of  water  sup- 
ply In  land-use  planning  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  work  of  the  Idaho  Water  Resource  Board 
has  done  muct-  to  convince  the  people  of  this 
state  of  the  need  for  such  planning  In  the 
water  resource  field.  Land-use  planning  also 
will  help  a  State  like  Idaho  to  participate 
actively  in  Federal  legislation  involving  land- 
use  policies  and  future  permanent  reserva- 
tions on  Federal  land  and  resources  within 
the  State. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  SUte 
planning  as  an  Integral  part  of  regional  and 
national  planning.  A  fully  coordinated  ef- 
fort U  essential.  The  States  need  to  ade- 
quately staff  and  finance  their  planning 
agencies,  Provisions  also  need  to  be  made  for 
adequate  State,  regional,  and  local  portlcU 
patlon  m  Federal  Congressional  hearings  on 
legislation  bearing  upon  public  lands  policy 
and  management.  To  that  end,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  arrange  for  public  hearings  on 
major  Federal  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive matters  directly  affecting  Idaho  re- 
sources and  the  interests  of  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies. 

fourth,  IT  there  can  be  one  general  char- 
acterization of  the  philosophy  which  domi- 
nated the  proceedings  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  I  thuik  it  can  be 
summed  up  In  two  words:  Balanced  Use. 
During  the  past  quarter  century,  we  had 
heard  much  about  "multiple  use"  of  our 
resources.  In  fact,  legislation  was  passed 
during  the  I960's  wtilch  prescribed  "multi- 
ple use"  as  the  dominating  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service,  which  manages  some  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  Idaho's  land  area. 

I  think  that  "balanced  use"  conveys  more 
accurate  meaning  ttuin  "multiple  use,"  which 
has  come  to  mean  many  things  to  many  peo- 
pje. 

Under  multiple  use,  broadly  defined,  there 
la  no  ground  for  wilderness  preservation,  be- 
cause that  results  In  an  abandonment  of  the 
multiple  use  principle  for  largely  single-use 
management.  The  broad  definition  of  multi- 
ple use  also  precludes  a  recognition  that  some 
lands  should  be  given  priority  for  one  major 
or  "dominant"  use.  such  as  mining,  forestry. 
water  supply,  or  wildlife  propagation. 

After  many  years  of  struggling  with  prob- 
lems of  management  of  publicly-owned  re- 
sources, I  remain  convinced  that  we  can 
achieve  a  balance  in  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  those  resources.  Under  the  balanced 
use  concept,  I  believe  that  we  can  properly 
manage  our  public  land  resource,  and  that 
we  can  clean  up  our  waterways  and  our  air. 
restore  our  lands  that  have  been  abused,  and 
properly  husband  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. I  believe  that  we  can  do  these  essen- 
tial things  and.  at  the  same  time  develop  our 
resources,  with  due  attention  to  preservmg 
a  suitable  environment. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  I  believe,  were 
dedicated  to  this  management  ideal,  n  ac- 
cepted and  applied,  they  can  contribute  to 
modernisation  and  coordination  of  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  policies  of  our  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  task  of  translating  recommendations 
into  statutory  and  administrative  policies 
and  orders  is  both  complex  and  challenging. 
and  demands  great  patience  and  persever- 
ance. I  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  and 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  a  commendable 
remedial  effort  In  the  public  Interest. 


November  19,  1970 
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THE  MILITARY 


HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  mBBOuai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  19.  2970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  able  senior  editor  of  Government 
Executive,  Leon  Shioss,  has  written  an 
informative  article  entitled.  "The  Young 
Generals:  One-Stars  Headed  for  Star- 
dom." Mr.  Shioss  reports  that  officers 
running  the  armed  services  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980'5  will  emerge  from 
a  group  of  519  one-star  generals  at  pres- 
ent in  the  armed  services. 

Shioss  searched  out  a  typical  example 
of  the  kind  of  career  man  our  future  mil- 
itary leaders  will  be.  He  came  up  with 
46-year-old  twin  brothers,  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  C.  PatUllo  and  Brig.  Gen.  Cuth- 
bert  A.  Pattillo  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  article  is  well  written  and  Inter- 
esting. I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th£    Toitnc    Oxmbkaia:    Oki-^taks   Beadco 

roR  Stakoom 

(By  Leon  Shioss) 

HtCKUCUTS 

I.  U.S.  armed  forces  are  facing  a  leadership 
problem  because  within  10  years  nearly  all 
of  today's  general  officers  will  have  been  re- 
tired. 

3.  The  problem  Is  being  faced  up  to.  by 
development  of  systems  whereby  the  most 
promising  younger  officers  can  be  identified 
and  groomed  for  top  command  posts. 

3.  What  kind  of  person  Is  the  one-star  gen- 
ersJ  of  today  who  will  be  entrusted  in  the 
future  with  military  leadership  of  the  U.8.7 
What  is  he  doing  now,  what  is  his  service 
background,  what  are  his  management 
skills?  would  he  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
problems  Inherent  in  a  •lOO-bUUon  defense 
budget? 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
face  a  leadership  problem.  For  example,  in 
the  Air  Force  practically  all  of  today's  13 
four-star  generals  will  be  retired  by  1975.  So 
w^Ul  96  to  98  percent  of  the  three-stars.  With- 
in 10  years  nearly  all  of  today's  AF  general 
officers.  Including  159  two-atara,  will  be  gone. 

The  same  percentages  hold  true,  largely, 
in  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Army 
now  numbers  16  four-stars,  43  three-stars 
and  108  two-atan.  The  Marine  Corps  has  two 
four-stars,  eight  three-stars.  36  two-stara. 

Parenthetically,  the  armed  forces  face  a 
similar  problem  in  the  ranks  of  their  civilian 
employees.  The  top  clvU  servanu.  forged  in 
the  fires  of  World  War  n,  and  In  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts,  will  be  retired,  and 
hard  to  replace. 

But  the  problem  facing  the  services  Is  be- 
ing Intensively  and  realistically  confronted, 
by  placing  emphasis  on  youth.  The  officers 
running  the  services  In  the  late  "708  and 
early  *80s  will  emerge  from  today's  crop  of 
one-stars.  Of  these  there  are.  In  the  Air 
Force.  Army  and  Marine  Corpe,  a  total  of  519 
today. 

PICKING    "PICK   or  THr   PICK" 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  not- too -distant 
future  are  in  their  number,  as  are  the  of- 
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ftcers  who  will  come  to  occupy  all  the  high 
command  posts.  Many  of  today's  most  ca- 
pable colonels— and  there  are  many  aged  60 
to  63 — will  of  necessity  be  bypassed  in  the 
needful  search  for  greater  longevity  of  man- 
agement. 

The  services  recognize  their  problem  so 
systems  to  meet  It  have  been  creat«d.  In  the 
case  of  the  Air  Force,  its  Career  Management 
System  seeks  to  Identify  those  young  ofBcers 
who  have  demonstrated  the  potential  to  ad- 
vance to  the  highest  grades. 

These  officers  then  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reallae  their  potential.  They  are 
placed  In  challenging  Jobs.  If  their  per- 
formance and  potential  warrant  it  they  are 
promoted  ahead  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  are  given  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  military  knowledge  at  professional  mili- 
tary schools  and  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  specialized  knowledge  In  graduate  edu- 
cation programs  conducted  by  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology. 

WHAT    KIMD    or    UAN    IS    HE? 

The  career  develc^ment  process  is  con- 
tinuous, with  the  timing  of  Jobs,  promoLlon, 
and  education  being  closely  coordinated  so 
that  the  right  opportuutUes  occur  at  the 
right  time. 

7*he  basic  tool  used  In  identifying  the  offi- 
cers who  will  be  afforded  these  special  csreer 
opportunities  is  the  Officer  Effectiveness  Re- 
port which  assesses  not  only  performance  but 
also  potential.  In  effect,  the  outstanding 
young  officers  Identify  themselves.  Positive 
career  development  actions  clear  the  path  for 
their  progress. 

The  Air  Force  system  does  not  Identify  spe- 
cific young  officers  as  future  generals,  but  It 
is  designed  to  Identify  those  who  might  be- 
come generals  and  to  Insure  that  they  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  Improve  their  ca- 
pabilities and  advance  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability. 

What  kind  of  man  is  today's  one-star  gen- 
eral, who  will  be  entrusted  In  coming  years 
with  the  mUitary  leadership  of  this  country? 
What  are  his  present  responsibilities?  What  is 
his  service  background?  Possibly  most  impor- 
tant, what  are  his  management  skills?  Will 
he  be  able  to  oope  with  the  problems  In- 
herent in  a  «75-blUion  to  SlOO-biUion  dollar 
defense  budget? 

Govcrrnnent  Ej.ecu.tire  set  out  to  find  a 
typical  example  and  came  up  with  two — twin 
brothers:  Brigadier  General  Charles  C.  "Buck' 
Fattlllo  and  Brigadier  General  Cuthert  A. 
"Bill"  Pattillo.  They  were  born  June  3,  1924 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.  Buck  is  senior — he  was  born 
seven  minutes  before  BUI. 

Buck  today  Is  Vice  Commander  of  the 
OkUhoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area  (OCAMA), 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.  Bill  is  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Plans)  of  Headquar- 
ters Tactical  Air  Command.  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Va.  They  enlisted  In  the  then  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  together  on  November  12.  1942.  and 
until  throe  years  ago  were  never  separated  in 
theu*  duty  asrjignments. 

At  OCAMA  Buck  Is  the  number  2  man  in 
an  operation  encompassing  a  geographic  area 
of  15  slates.  The  base  covers  4.100  acres.  In- 
cludes a  major  AF  airdrome  and  industrial 
real  property  consisting  of  490  buildings 
valued  at  tl41  million,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  which  costs  (400  million  a  year. 
More  than  26,000  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel woric  at  this  Installation  and  are  paid 
1246  million  annually. 

OCAMA's  mxiltlple  missions  Include: 

Worldwide  System  Support  Management  of 
11  major  USAF  weapon  systems.  Including 
the  B-52  and  KC-135;  23  Communication, 
electronic  and  meLeorological  systems,  which 
include  SAC  and  USAF  Command  and  Con- 
trol; Nuclear  Detection  and  Reporting: 
USAFS  Air  Weapons  Control,  and  the  ADM- 
20.  AGM-69,  and  AGM-38  missiles. 
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Inventory  Management  of  14  types  of  Jet 
engines  as  well  as  20  complete  AF  Property 
Classes  and  parts  of  32  others.  Item  Manage- 
ment encompasses  304,143  items. 

Specialized  Repair  Activity  for  the  B-53 
and  KC-13S,  six  types  of  Jet  engines  and  29 
Federal  Property  Classes  comprising  many  of 
the  aircraft  Instruments  and  accessories  used 
by  USAF.  Total  inventory  value  la  tLS  bil- 
lion. 

Maintenance  or  Specialized  Repair  of  major 
AF  weapon  systems  and  componenu.  This 
constitutes  the  major  organic  workload,  re- 
quiring 14  million  manhours  annually.  Shop 
area  covers  4  1  million  square  feet  Tools  and 
facilities  are  valued  at  »116  mlUlon. 

Operation  of  Supply,  Storage  and  Trans- 
portation activities.  The  receiving,  storage 
and  shipment  of  this  material  to  DOD  and  AF 
activities  all  over  the  world  necessitates  the 
processing  of  2.5  million  requisitions  to  move 
1,6  million  worldwide  shipments  of  276  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cargo  annually. 

There  are  more — many  more — functions 
but  the  foregoing  provides  a  broad-brush  pic- 
ture of  the  duties  for  which  this  46-year-old 
shares  top  responsibility. 

PATTILLOS    A£    EUUPUCS 

The  USAF  directive  setting  up  the  Job  of 
OCAMA  Vice  Cooxmander  reads:  "Shares  In 
the  performance  of  his  (the  OCAMA  com- 
mander) duties  of  command  with  responsi- 
bility for  planning,  organleing.  directing  and 
controlling  total  OCAMA  mission  accom- 
plishment. Exercises  direct  supervision  over 
subordinate  OCAMA  Staff  Officers  and  Com- 
manders without  regard  to  seniority  of  rank 
among  officers  of  the  same  grade."  The  direc- 
tive continues,  significantly: 

"Because  of  the  installation's  tinlque  oom- 
bination  of  military  and  Industrial  missions 
and  objectives,  the  Incumtient  of  this  posi- 
tion should  possess  both  the  qualities  of  an 
Air  Force  officer  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  mission,  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
Air  Force  and  with  the  qualities  of  a  top- 
ranking  executive  of  the  private  3ector  whoia 
thoroughly  familiar  u-xth  industHal  methods. 
processes  and  techniques  characteristic  of 
large  corporations." 

At  TAC  headquarters  in  Langley.  Va..  BlU 
Pattlllo's  mission  as  Assistant  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  (Plans)  is  described  as  follows: 

"Assists  and  acts  In  the  absence  of  the  DCS 
(Plans)  In  his  responsibility  for  promulgat- 
ing concepts,  policies,  and  doctrine  for  the 
utilization  of  tactical  air  pxjwer;  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  accomplishing  TAC/ 
USAPSTRIKE,  USAFLANT  wartime  responsi- 
bilities: the  development  of  the  command 
manpower  program  to  include  resource  re- 
quirements, policies  and  stxucttu-es,  and 
manpower  management  engineer-activities, 
and  the  preparation  of  command  operating 
programs  for  base  utilization  and  major  unit 
deployments  and  provides  program  guidance 
to  the  command." 

How  do  promising  yoimg  general  officers 
get  that  way?  What  has  been  their  training, 
for  combat,  and,  more  Important,  for  as- 
sumption of  high  command  posts? 

Again  using  the  Pattllloe  as  examples,  they 
txjth  were  graduated  from  the  Technical  High 
School  m  Atlanta,  Ga..  and.  at  age  16,  en- 
lisied  immediately  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
Following  Intensive  training,  they  received 
tbeir  pilot  wings  and  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants. 

Both  flew  fighters  in  World  War  n  In  tlie 
European  Theater  of  Operations.  Buck  earned 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  three  Air 
Medals.  Bill  amassed  135  combat  hours  be- 
fore being  shot  down  and  captured  by  the 
Nazis.  He  downed  a  Luftwaffe  ME~2oa  jet 
Aghter  in  a  dogfight  while  flying  a  propeller- 
driven  plane,  and  destroyed  six  more  Nad 
aircraft  on  the  ground.  For  bis  expioits  he 
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was  awarded,  like  Buck,  a  DFC  and  three  Air 
Medals. 

PAtAUXL   CABESaS 

At  war's  end.  both  PatUllos  returned  to 
civilian  life  and  enrolled  in  the  Georgia 
Ii  Jtitute  of  Technology.  Before  they 
could  be  graduated  they  were  recalled,  in 
1948,  to  acUve  duty  with  the  31st  Fighter 
Group  at  Turner  AFB,  Ga..  and  less  than  a 
year  later  they  were  assigned  to  the  Sfith 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Furstenfeldbruck. 
Germany,  where  they  assisted  In  forming  ajid 
flying  with  the  Skpblnzera.  the  aerial  demon- 
stration team  of  the  United  States  Air  Forces 
in  Europe  <  USAFE  i . 

The  team  was  unofficial,  flew  on  its  own 
time,  and  encountered  difficulty  in  getting 
top-level  sanction.  About  that  time  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  returned  to  duty  in 
Europe  and.  seeing  the  Ski/bltLxrs  In  action, 
gave  them  his  blessing  saying: 

"They  rqiresent  not  only  the  most  eco- 
nomical but  the  most  effective  means  of 
demonstraung  to  our  alUes  the  high  qual- 
ity of  our  puoiage  and  of  Amertcan-built 
aircraft." 

Buck  Pattillo  flew  left  wing  and  alternate 
lead  for  the  team  In  more  tlian  260  air  shows 
throughout  Western  Europe.  North  Africa. 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  For  that  service  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Returning  to  the  Slates  the  Pattillos  were. 
in  1953.  assigned  to  Luke  AFB,  Ariz .  where 
they  were  instrumental  in  forming  the  V^. 
Air  Force's  first  and  to  date  only  official  aerial 
demonstration  team — the  world-renowned 
Thunderbirds. 

Prom  1956  to  1959  the  Pattillos  served  with 
the  40l8t  TBctical  Fighter  Wing  at  England 
AFB.  La..  Buck  as  a  squadron  commander. 
Bill  OS  air  operations  officer  witb  the  613ih 
Fighter  Bomber  Squadron  of  that  wing. 

In  1960  they  matriculated  together  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  from  which  they 
were  graduated  in  19fl3  with  BA  degrees  in 
mathematics.  Next  stop  was  Langley  AFB. 
where  Buck  was  Chief,  Jet  Fighter-Recon- 
naissance Division.  4442nd  Standardization 
and  Evaluation  Group  and  Bill  was  oper- 
ations stafl"  officer,  executive  officer.  poUcv 
and  plans  branch  chief  with  the  4450th 
Standardization  and  Evaluation  Group. 

CXPEXIENCtNC  eat'CATTON 

In  August,  1964,  the  Pattillos  entered  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and 
simultaneously  studied  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Graduate  School,  where 
both  were  graduated  witb  masters'  degrees 
in  international  affairs. 

In  1965  they  were  assigned  to  Germany. 
In  1968  Buck  went  to  Southeast  Asia  as 
Vice  Commander  of  the  8th  TacUcal  Fighter 
Wing  In  Thailand,  shortly  to  assume  the 
wing  command  He  become  Vice  Commander 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area  in 
July  1969. 

Meanwhile,  aleo  in  '68.  Bill  arrived  in 
Vietnam  to  be  Vice  Commander  of  the  3rd 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  shortly  to  be  named 
Commander  of  the  Slst  TFW,  thence  to  his 
present  command  at  TAC. 

Tliat.  briefly,  is  how  they  "got  there." 

Too  often  overlooked  are  the  families  of 
officers  which  have  to  move  around  the  world 
from  duty  station  to  duty  station,  or  re- 
main at  home  when  their  men  are  ordered 
into  combat  areas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Patlitlos  the  similari- 
ties of  the  twins  and  their  careers  continue 
on  the  home  front.  Buck  is  married  to  for- 
mer Bobbie  Brown.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— girls  Deborah  Ann  and  Cher)  Leigh 
and  boys  Jon  Scott  and  Charles  C.  Jr.  Bill 
Is  married  to  the  former  Joyce  Matthews 
and  they  too  have  four  children — two  are 
girls.  Patricia  and  Peggy,  and  two  are  boys, 
Bob  and  Joe. 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  MATTER  OP 
CONFIDENCE  IN  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  FREE  WORLD  COLLEC- 
TIVE SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    UICKIBAM 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

ThuneUtv.  November  19.  1970 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  commonplace  to  state  that  in  all  of 
our  deliberations  we  seek,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can national  Interest.  If  we  were  asked 
to  describe  this  American  national  in- 
terest, we  wotild  all  make  different  points 
and  use  different  language  and  exam- 
ples, for  our  national  interest  is  a  many 
faceted  thing  and  diderent  aspects  of  it 
are  more  important  or  more  tu-gent  at 
one  time  than  at  another.  But  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  with  one  formulation: 
That  the  greatest  single  American  na- 
tional interest  is  the  avoidance  of  a 
Third  World  War— a  war  which  could 
destroy  all  mankind. 

Now  the  realities  of  life  in  this  half  of 
the  20th  century  are  that  the  predatory 
Instincts  and  appetites  of  aggressors — 
either  actual  or  potential — must  be  de- 
terred. They  are  deterred  at  present  by 
a  free  world  system  of  collective  security 
arrangements  such  as  NATO.  8EATO. 
CENTO,  the  ANZOS  Pact,  and  so  forth. 
In  all  of  these  free  world  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements,  there  is  one  con- 
stant and  indi.<)pensable  ingredient:  The 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  credibility  of  this  power — the 
recognition  by  the  world  at  large  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  will  use  its 
power  to  deter  aggression  and  to  support 
its  friends  and  allies  if  they  come  under 
attack.  The  credibility  of  the  American 
deterrent  is  vital  to  the  prevention  of  ag- 
gression— eitlier  by  calculation  or  by  mis- 
calculation— aggression  which  could 
lead  to  a  third  world  war. 

We  live  in  at.  era  of  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  field  of  conununi- 
cations.  The  smallest  incident  taltlng 
place  in  one  far-off  part  of  the  world 
can  be  reported  immediately  to  every 
other  earner  of  the  globe.  By  the  same 
token,  if  the  United  States  fails  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  this  is  immediately  known  in  all 
other  parts,  and  especially  in  Moscow 
and  Peking. 

The  war  in  Indochina  seems  to  be 
winding  dowTi.  Soon  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  there  will  be  one-half  of  what 
it  was  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Casualties  are  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
last  5  years.  Vietnamization  is  working, 
pacification  is  going  forward.  Vietnam, 
while  still  a  terribly  important  problem, 
no  longer  appears  quite  so  critical. 

But  there  are  other  explosive  situa- 
tions. There  is  the  problem  of  avoiding 
war  and  achieving  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  assist  the  democratic  state 
of  Israel  to  defend  itself  from  aggires- 
sion — ^supported  and  encouraged  by  the 
same  Communist  powers  which  support 
and  encourage  Hanoi's  aggression  in  East 
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Asia.  Should  any  tmcertalnty  develop  in 
the  mind  of  the  leaders  of  these  Com- 
munist states  as  to  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  help  its  own  friends 
and  allies,  the  danger  of  war  by  miscal- 
culation would  be  vastly  increa^d.  If  the 
Communists  detect  weakness  in  our  at- 
titude in  Cambodia  or  Vietnam,  they 
might  well  take  this  as  a  sign  that  they 
can  proceed  with  a  freer  hand  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  Europe.  The  dangers  of  war 
by  miscalculation  are.  if  anything. 
greater  than  the  dangers  of  war  by  deUb- 
erate  design.  And  the  steadfast  support 
which  we  propose  to  give  to  Cambodia's 
struggle  against  Communist  invaders  is 
as  sure  a  way  as  any  of  making  clear 
our  willingness  to  assist  other  nations, 
such  as  Israel,  which  are  resisting  other 
aggressions  thousands  of  miles  away. 
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FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  VERSUS 
FOREIGN  AID 


THE  FIRST  BIG  STEP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  Illinois  approved  a 
$750  million  antipollution  bond  issue  on 
November  3. 1  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  this  fact  since  it  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  public  desire  to  effec- 
tively control  water  and  air  pollution. 

WON  Broadcasting  Co..  Chicago,  was 
a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  bond  issue 
and  in  its  Saturday,  November  7,  editor- 
ial properly  commends  the  voters  of  the 
State  and  emphasizes  the  significance 
of  their  action. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tj«  Piest  Bio  Step 

The  antl-poUution  bond  Issue,  which  won 
approval  In  Tuesday's  election,  bad  several 
unusual  aspects.  First,  the  voter  support  was 
overwhelming.  Elghty-flve  out  of  100  people 
wenc  to  the  trouble  o2  voting  FOR  the  plan. 

This  Is  encouraging.  It  is  lalr  to  draw  the 
assumption  that  the  people  of  Illinois  have 
given  a  mandate  to  all  public  omciols.  The 
people  sajr  we  want  clean  Etreams  .  .  .  better 
waste  disposal  ...  an  environment  we  can 
live  In  and  BNJOY. 

The  Bond  issue  passed  rather  narrowly, 
however,  when  compared  to  the  total  vote. 
Although  the  vote  count  showed  high  public 
concern,  the  issue  almost  failed  because  some 
hundreds  of  tboiisands  could  not  Snd.  or 
did  not  look  lor,  that  lever  or  paper  ballot 
in  tbeir  votmg  booth. 

WON  supported  the  antl-poUutlon  bond 
Issue  from  the  start.  The  voter  reaction 
shows  most  of  you  feel  the  same  way.  Now 
that  it  Is  a  reality,  no  longer  Just  an  Idea. 
WON  feels  the  pollticUns  of  Illinois  should 
approach  this  task  with  a  clear  bipartisan. 
public  service  attitude. 

The  9750  million  must  go  through  the 
political  chain -of -command  in  Springfield. 
The  highest  standards  must  be  followed  in 
establishing  priorities  for  this  project  and 
allocating  the  money. 

The  people  have  spoken.  Now.  our  elected 
officials  miut  act.  We  hope  their  actions 
match  the  trord«  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
You  the  people  want  clean  streams,  better 
sewage  and  waste  disposal.  Tou  have  a  right 
to  expect  prompt,  efficient  handling  of  your 
monies. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALlrOKNlA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting article  by  famed  economist 
Henry  Hazlitt  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Freeman  magazine.  It  is  a 
chapter  from  Mr.  Hazlitt's  forthcoming 
book  "The  Conquest  of  Poverty." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Haziitt  outlines  the 
advantages  of  private  capital  investment 
in  foreign  nations  as  opposed  to  govern- 
ment to  government  aid  programs  which 
promote  "statism,  centralized  planning, 
socialism,  dependence,  pauperization,  In- 
efBciency,  and  waste."  In  short  programs 
which  produce  all  the  things  which  they 
are  supposed  to  clear  up,  or  at  least  not 
exacerbate. 

He  pointe  out  that  the  $131  billion  in 
foreign  aid  the  United  States  has  doled 
out  from  1947-10 — this  does  not  include 
the  $68  billion  interest  on  the  funds  bor- 
rowed— could  well  have  been  used  to 
promote  prosperity  here  at  home.  Not 
only  would  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  have  been  significantly  im- 
proved but  also  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  which  is  the  seed  from 
which  private  capital  investment  over- 
seas flows. 

Mr.  Hazlltt  goes  into  detail  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  private  foreign  invest- 
ment has  over  our  numerous  foreign  aid 
programs  no  matter  how  well  or  how 
poorly  they  are  nm. 

The  secret  of  helping  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  consists  in  promoting  the  ex- 
port of  private  capital  to  other  nations. 
It  does  not  consist  of  further  penalizing 
the  American  taxpayer,  already  staRger- 
ing  under  the  yolte  of  excessive  taxation. 
The  more  we  tax  our  people  the  less  there 
is  for  them  to  invest  in  private  enter- 
prise here  at  home.  This  naturally  re- 
tards the  spread  of  our  amazing  indus- 
trial base  to  other  free  nations— the  very 
thing  which  would  really  help  lift  them 
out  of  their  economic  doldrums. 

We  are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  our 
own  malting.  The  more  we  give  away  in 
foreign  aid  the  more  we  inhibit  private 
investment  overseas.  We  can  burst  the 
chains  which  have  been  retarding  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home  and  abroad  by 
discarding  once  and  for  all  time  the  ul- 
tra-reactionary socialist  and  welfare 
concepts  which  have  so  long  dominated 
both  our  internal  and  external  economic 
policies. 

The  article  follows: 

FOREIGN    INTI8TMD«T    VEBSUS    FOBEICN    APJ 

(B;  Henry  Haslitt) 

At  the  beginning  of  Cliapter  III  of  his 
History  of  England,  Tliomas  Bablngton  Ma- 
caulay  wrote: 

"In  every  experimental  science  ttiere  Is 
a  tendency  toward  perfection.  In  every 
human  being  there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate 
Ilia  own  condition.  These  two  principles  have 
often  sufllced.  even  when  counteracted  by 
great  public  calamities  and  by  bad  Institu- 
tions, to  carry  civilisation  rapidly  forward. 
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No  ordinary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  mis- 
government,  will  do  BO  much  to  make  a 
nation  wretched  as  the  constant  effort  of 
every  man  to  better  himself  wlU  do  to  make 
a  nation  prosperous.  It  has  often  been  found 
that  profuse  expenditures,  heavy  taxation, 
absurd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  trl- 
bimals,  disastrous  wars,  seditions,  persecu- 
tions, conflagrations.  Inundations,  have  not 
been  able  to  destroy  capital  so  fast  as  the 
exertions  of  private  citizens  ha\'e  been  able 
to  create  It.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that. 
In  our  own  land,  the  national  wealth  has. 
during  at  least  six  centuries,  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  Increasing.  .  ,  .  This  progress, 
having  continued  during  many  ages,  became 
at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  portentously  rapid,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded, during  the  nineteenth,  with  accel- 
erated velocity." 

We  too  often  forget  this  basic  truth- 
Would-be  humanitarians  speak  constantly 
today  of  "the  vicious  circle  of  poverty." 
Poverty,  they  tell  us.  produces  malnutrition 
and  disease,  which  produce  apathy  and  idle- 
ness, which  perpetuate  poverty;  and  no 
progress  Is  possible  without  help  from  out- 
■Ide.  This  theory  Is  today  propounded  un- 
ceasingly. OS  if  it  were  axiomatic.  Tet  the 
history  of  nations  and  individuals  shows  It 
to  be  false. 

It  U  not  only  "the  natural  effort  which 
ever>-  man  is  oontmuolly  making  to  better 
his  own  condition"  (as  Adam  Smith  put  It 
even  before  Macaulay)  that  we  need  to  con- 
sider, but  the  constant  effort  of  most  fam- 
ilies to  give  their  children  a  "better  start" 
than  they  enjoyed  themselves.  The  poorest 
people  under  the  most  primitive  conditlona 
work  first  of  all  for  food,  then  for  clothing 
and  shelter.  Once  they  have  provided  a  rudi- 
mentary shelter,  more  of  their  energies  are 
released  for  Increasing  the  quantity  or  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  And  for  providing  tools. 
Once  they  have  acquired  a  few  tools,  part 
of  their  time  and  energies  can  be  released 
for  making  more  and  better  tools.  And  so. 
as  Macaulay  emphasized,  economic  progress 
can  become  accelerattve. 

One  reason  it  took  so  many  centuries 
before  this  acceleration  actually  began,  is 
that  OS  men  increased  their  production  of 
the  means  of  sulMistence,  more  of  their  chil- 
dren survived.  This  meant  that  their  in- 
creased production  woe  in  fact  mainly  used 
to  support  an  increasing  population.  Aggre- 
gate production,  population,  and  consump- 
tion all  increased;  but  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  consumption  barely  increased  at  all. 
Not  until  the  Industrial  Revolution  began  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  did  the  rate  of 
production  l>egln  to  increase  by  so  much 
that,  in  spite  of  leading  to  an  unprecedented 
Increase  in  population,  it  led  also  to  an  In- 
crease in  per  capita  production.  In  the  West- 
ern world  this  Increase  has  continued  ever 
since. 

So  a  country  can.  in  fact,  starting  from  the 
most  primitive  conditions,  lift  itself  from 
poverty  to  abundance.  If  this  were  not  so. 
the  world  could  never  have  arrived  at  its 
present  state  of  wealth.  Every  country 
started  poor.  As  a  matter  of  historic  fact, 
most  nations  raised  themselves  from  "hope- 
less" poverty  to  at  least  a  less  wretched  pov. 
erty  purely  by  their  own  efforts. 

SPECIALIZATION    AMD    TOADE 

One  Of  the  ways  by  which  each  nation  or 
region  did  this  was  by  division  of  labor  within 
Us  own  territory  and  by  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  services  and  producU.  Each  man 
enormously  lncrea8e<l  bis  output  by  even- 
tually BpecloUzing  in  a  single  activity — by 
becoming  a  farmer,  butcher,  baker,  mason, 
bricklayer,  or  tailor— and  exchanging  hla 
product  with  his  neighbors.  In  time  thia 
proceos  extended  beyond  national  bound- 
vies,  enabling  each  nation  to  specialize  more 
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than  before  In  the  products  or  services  that 
it  WM  able  to  supply  more  plentifully  or 
cheaply  than  others,  and  by  exchange  and 
trade  to  supply  luelf  with  goods  and  services 
from  others  more  plentifully  or  cheaply  than 
It  could  supply  them  for  luelf. 

But  this  was  only  one  way  in  which  foreign 
trade  accelerated  the  mutual  enrichment  of 
nations.  In  addition  to  being  able  to  supply 
itself  with  more  goods  and  cheaper  goods  as 
n  result  of  foreign  trade,  each  nation  sup- 
plied lUelf  with  goods  and  services  that  it 
could  otherwise  not  produce  at  all,  and  of 
which  It  would  perhaps  not  even  have  known 
the  existence. 

Thus  foreign  trade  ed-ucates  each  nation 
that  participates  in  it,  and  not  only  through 
such  obvious  means  as  the  exchange  of  books 
and  periodicals.  This  educational  effect  Is 
parucularly  Important  when  hitherto  back- 
ward countries  open  their  doors  to  indus- 
trially advanced  coimtrles.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  this  occurred  In  1854, 
when  Commodore  Perry  at  the  head  of  a 
U.S.  naval  force  "persuadecl"  the  Japanese, 
after  250  years  of  isolation,  to  open  their 
doors  to  trade  and  communicaUon  witJi  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Part  of  Perry's 
success,  significantly,  was  the  result  of  bring- 
ing and  showing  the  Japanese  such  things 
OS  a  modern  telescope,  a  model  telegraph, 
and  a  model  railway,  which  delighted  and 
amazed  them. 

SOliIE    STEPS    MAT    BE    SKIPPED 

Western  reformers  today,  praising  some 
hitherto  backward  country,  in  Africa  or  Asia, 
will  explain  how  much  smarter  iu  natives 
are  than  we  of  the  West  becatise  they  have 
"leaped  In  a  single  decade  from  the  seven- 
teenth into  the  twentieth  century."  But  the 
leap,  while  praiseworthy.  Is  not  so  surprising 
when  one  recalls  that  what  the  natives  main- 
ly did  woB  to  import  the  machines,  instru- 
ments, technology,  and  know-how  that  had 
been  developed  during  those  three  centuries 
by  the  sclentlstB  and  technicians  of  the  West. 
The  backward  countries  were  able  to  bypass 
home  cool  furnaces,  gas  light,  tJie  street  car, 
and  even,  in  most  cases,  the  railroad,  and  to 
Import  Western  automobiles.  Western  knowl- 
edge of  road-building.  Western  airplanes  and 
airliners,  telephones,  central  oil  heaters,  elec- 
tric light,  radio  and  televLsIon,  refrigerators 
and  air -conditioning,  electric  heaters,  stoves. 
dlshwosherx.  and  clothes  washers,  machine 
tools,  factories,  plants,  and  Western  tech- 
nicians, and  then  to  send  some  of  their  youth 
to  Western  colleges  and  universities  to  be- 
come technicians,  engineers,  and  scientists. 
The  backward  countries  imported.  In  brief, 
their  "great  leap  forward." 

In  fact,  not  merely  the  recently  backward 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  every  great 
industrialized  Western  nation,  not  excluding 
the  United  States,  ou-es  a  very  great  part — 
indeed,  the  major  part — of  it*  present  tech- 
nological knowledge  and  productivity  to  dis- 
coveries. Inventions,  and  improvements  im- 
ported from  other  nations.  Notwithstanding 
the  elegant  elucidations  by  the  cla&sicai 
economists,  very  few  of  us  today  appreciate 
all  that  the  world  and  each  nation  owes  to 
foreign  trade,  not  only  in  services  and  prod- 
ucts, but  even  more  in  knowledge,  ideas, 
and  ideals. 

ZNTCaNATtONAL   INVESTMENT 

Historically.  International  trade  gradually 
led  to  International  investment.  Among  In- 
dependent nations,  international  investment 
developed  Inevitably  when  the  exporters  of 
one  nation.  In  order  to  Increase  their  sales, 
sold  on  short-term  credit,  and  later  on 
longer-term  credit,  to  the  importers  of  an- 
other. It  developed  also  because  capital  was 
scarcer  In  the  less  developed  nation,  and 
Interest  rates  were  higher.  It  developed  on  a 
larger  scale  when  men  emigrated  from  one 
country  to  another,  starting  businesses  In  the 
new  country,  taking  their  capital  as  well  as 
their  skills  with  them. 
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In  fact,  what  is  now  known  as  "portfolio" 
investment — the  purchase  by  the  nationals 
of  one  country  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the 
companies  of  another— has  usually  been  less 
Important  quantitatively  than  this  "direct" 
Investment.  In  1967  U.S.  private  Investments 
abroad  were  estimated  to  total  #93  billion, 
of  which  912  billion  were  short-term  assets 
and  claims,  and  Ml  billion  long-term.  Of 
American  long-term  private  inveetmeou 
abroad.  922  billion  were  portfolio  Inve«t- 
menta  and  t59  billion  direct  investments. 

The  export  of  private  capital  for  private 
investment  has  on  the  whole  t>een  extremely 
profitable  for  the  capital-exporting  countries. 
In  every  one  of  the  twenty  years  from  1945 
to  1964  inclusive,  for  example,  the  income 
from  old  direct  foreign  Investments  by  U.S. 
companies  exceeded  the  outflow  of  new  direct 
investments.  In  that  twenty-year  period  new 
outflows  of  direct  InvestmenU  totaled  1^22  8 
billion,  but  income  from  old  direct  invest- 
ments came  to  VH.l  billion,  plus  M6  billion 
from  royalties  and  fees,  leaving  on  excess 
infiow  of  C18-9  bllMon.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1928.  1929,  and  1931.  U.S.  Income 
from  direct  foreign  investmenu  exceeded 
new  capital  outlays  in  every  year  since  1919. 
Our  direct  foreign  investments  also  greatly 
stimulated  our  merchandise  exports.  Tlie 
U.S,  Department  of  Commerce  found  thai  in 
1964,  for  example,  tas  billion,  or  25  per  cent 
of  our  total  exports  in  that  year,  went  to 
affiliates  of  American  companies  overseas. 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  our  time,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  U3.  government  decided  to 
put  the  entire  blame  for  the  recent  "balance- 
of-payments  deficit"  on  American  invest- 
ments abroad;  and  beginning  In  mld-1963, 
started  to  penalize  and  restrict  such  invest- 
ment. 

The  advantages  of  international  Invest- 
ment to  the  capital  Importing  country 
should  be  even  more  obvious.  In  any  back- 
ward country  there  are  almost  unlimited 
potential  ventures,  or  "investment  opportu- 
nities." that  ore  not  undertaken  chiefly  i>e- 
cauae  the  capital  to  start  them  does  not 
exist.  It  is  the  domestic  lack  of  capital  that 
makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  "underdeveloped" 
country  to  climb  out  of  its  wretched  con- 
dition. Outside  capital  con  enormously  ac- 
celerate Its  rate  of  improvement. 

Investment  from  abroad,  like  domestic  In- 
vestment, can  be  of  two  kinds:  the  first  is 
in  the  form  of  fixed  interest-bearing  loans, 
the  second  In  the  form  of  direct  equity  in- 
vestment in  which  the  foreign  Investor  takes 
both  the  risks  and  the  profitf.  The  politicians 
of  the  capital -importing  country  usually  pre- 
fer the  first.  They  see  their  nationals,  say, 
making  15  or  30  per  cent  annual  gross  pro- 
fit on  a  venture,  paying  off  the  foreign  lender 
at  a  rate  of  only  6  per  cent,  and  keeping  the 
difference  as  net  profit.  If  the  foreign  inves- 
tor makes  a  similar  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, however,  he  naturally  prefers  to  make 
the  direct  equity  Investment  himself. 

But  the  foreigner's  preference  In  thia 
regard  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
capital- importing  country  Is  injured.  It  is 
to  Its  own  advantage  If  Its  government  puts 
no  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  form  or  con- 
ditions of  the  private  foreign  Investment.  For 
U  the  foreign  investor  Imports,  In  addition 
to  his  capital,  his  own  (usually)  superior 
management,  experience,  and  technical 
know-bow,  bis  enterprise  may  be  more  likely 
to  succeed.  He  cannot  help  but  give  employ- 
ment to  labor  In  the  capital-Importing  coun- 
try, even  if  he  Is  allowed  to  bring  in  Istx>r 
freely  from  his  own.  Scll-lnterest  und  wage- 
rate  differentials  will  probably  soon  lead  blm 
to  displace  most  of  whatever  common  or  even 
skilled  labor  he  originally  brings  in  from  his 
own  country  with  the  labor  of  the  host  coun- 
try. He  wUl  iisually  supply  the  capItAi-lm- 
portlng  country  Itself  with  some  article  or 
amenity  it  did  not  have  before.  He  will  raise 
the  average  marginal  productivity  of  labor  In 
the  country  in  which  he  has  built  his  plant 
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or  mHde  hU  Investment,  and  tola  enterprise 
will  tend  to  raise  wagea  tbere.  And  if  hia  la- 
vesunent  prov«e  partlculftrly  profitable,  he 
wiu  probably  keep  reinvesting  moat  of  hla 
proflu  tn  It  as  long  as  the  market  aeems  to 
JusUfjr  the  reinvestment. 

There  la  sttll  another  benefit  to  tbecapltal- 
Unportlng  country  from  private  foreign  in- 
vestmenx.  The  foreign  Investors  will  natural- 
ly  seek  out  first  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment opportunltlea.  If  they  choose  wisely, 
these  will  also  be  the  investments  that  pro- 
duce the  greatest  Eurplus  of  market  value 
over  costs  and  are  therefore  economically 
most  productive.  When  the  originally  most 
productive  investment  opportunities  have 
been  exploited  to  a  point  where  the  com- 
parative rate  of  return  begins  to  diminish, 
the  foreign  investors  will  locA  for  the  next 
moot  productive  Investment  opportunities. 
originally  passed  over.  And  so  on.  Private 
Zar«ign  Investment  will  therefore  tend  to 
promote  the  most  rapid  rate  of  economic  Im- 
provements. 

roaxxGNeBS  are  subpkct 
tt  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Just  as 
the  govermnent  of  the  prlvate-capltal-ex- 
portlng  country  today  tends  to  regard  Its 
capital  exporu  with  alarm  as  a  threat  to 
Its  "balance  of  payments."  the  government 
of  the  private- capital -Importing  coiintry  to- 
day tends  to  regard  Its  capital  Imports  at 
lea.'^t  with  suspicion  If  not  with  even  greater 
alarm.  Doesn't  the  prlvate-capital-eiportlng 
country  make  a  profit  on  this  capital?  And 
If  BO.  mustn't  this  profit  necessarily  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  capital- Importing  coun- 
try T  Mustnt  the  latter  country  somehow  be 
giving  away  Its  patrimony?  It  seems  Im- 
possible for  the  ant  leap  Itallst  mentality 
(which  prevails  among  the  politicians  of  the 
world,  particularly  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries)  to  recognize  that  both  sides 
normally  benefit  from  any  voluntary  eco- 
nomic transaction,  whether  a  purchase-sale 
or  a  loan- in  vestment,  domestic  or  inter- 
national. 

Chief  among  the  many  fears  of  the  politi- 
cians of  the  capital -Importing  country  Is 
that  foreign  Investors  "take  the  money  out 
of  the  country."  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
true.  It  it  tme  also  of  domestic  investment. 
If  a  home  owner  In  Phllftdelphla  gets  a 
mortgage  from  an  investor  in  New  York,  he 
may  point  out  that  his  interest  and  amorti- 
zation payments  are  going  out  of  Philadel- 
phia and  even  out  of  Pennsylvania.  But  be 
can  do  this  with  a  straight  face  only  by 
forgetting  that  he  originally  borrowed  the 
money  from  the  New  York  lender  either  be- 
cause he  could  not  raise  it  at  all  in  his  home 
city  or  '•>eca\ise  he  got  better  terms  than 
he  could  get  In  his  home  city.  If  the  New 
Yorker  makes  an  equity  Investment  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  may  take  out  all  the  net 
profits;  but  he  probably  employs  E*enn- 
syivania  labor  to  build  hu  factory  and 
operate  It  And  he  probably  payi  out  $9S  to 
MD  annually  for  labor,  supplies,  rent,  etc., 
m^nly  in  Pennsylvania,  for  every  910  he 
takcA  back  to  New  York.  (In  1909.  American 
manvitacturlng  corporations  showed  a  net 
profit  after  taxes  of  only  5.4  per  cent  on  total 
value  of  sales.)  "They  take  the  money  out  of 
the  country"  is  an  objection  against  foreign 
Investors  resulting  even  more  from  xeno- 
phobia than  from  antlcapltallem. 

fXA>    or   rOREICN    CONTROL 

Another  objection  to  foreign  Investment 
bj-  politicians  of  the  capital -Importing 
country  Is  that  the  foreign  Investors  may 
"dominate"  the  borrowing  country's  econ- 
omy. The  impUcaUon  (made  m  1B8S  by  the 
de  CauUe  government  of  France,  for  ex- 
ample) Ls  that  American-owned  companies 
might  come  to  have  too  much  to  say  about 
the  economic  decisions  of  the  government 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  real  daxiger.  however,  la  the  other  way 
round.   The   foreign -owned    company   puts 
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Itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  of  the 
host  country.  Its  capital  in  the  tonn  of 
buildings,  equipment,  drilled  w^ls  and  re- 
fineries, developed  mines,  and  even  bank 
deposits.  wAy  be  trapped.  In  the  !ast  twenty- 
five  years,  particularly  in  LAtln  Americ* 
and  the  Middle  Kast,  as  American  oil  com- 
panies and  others  have  found  to  their  sor- 
row, the  dangers  of  discriminatory  labor 
legislation,  onerous  taxation,  harassment, 
or  even  expropriation,  are  very  real. 

Yet  the  aotlcapltalisilc  xenophobic,  and 
other  prejudices  against  private  foreign  In- 
vestment have  been  so  wlde&prea4.  in  both 
the  countries  that  would  gain  from  Import- 
ing capital  and  the  countries  that  would 
profit  from  exporUng  it.  that  the  govern- 
menu  in  both  sets  of  countries  have  Imposed 
taxes,  laws  and  regulations,  red  tape,  and 
other  obstacles  to  discourage  it. 

At  the  some  time,  paradoxically,  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  quarter -century  power- 
ful political  pressures  in  both  seu  of  coun- 
tries In  favor  of  the  richer  countries  giving 
capital  aviajf  to  the  poorer  In  the  form  of 
government-to-governnient  "aid." 

TRX    MAaBHAU.    FLAM 

This  present  curious  giveaway  mania  (it 
can  only  be  called  that  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  making  the  grants)  got  started  as 
the  result  of  an  historical  accident.  During 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  had  been 
pouring  supplies — munitions.  Industrial 
equipment,  foodstuffs — into  the  countries  of 
lU  allies  and  cobelUgerenta.  These  were  all 
nominally  "loans."  American  Lend-l^aae  to 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  came  to  some 
•30  billion  and  to  Soviet  Russia  to  $1 1  billion. 

But  when  the  war  ended,  Americans  were 
Informed  not  only  that  the  l«nd-Leaae  re- 
cipients could  not  repay  and  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  repaying,  but  that  the  countries  re- 
ceiving these  loans  in  wartime  had  become 
dependent  upon  them  and  were  still  in 
desperate  stralU,  and  that  further  credits 
were  necessary  to  stave  off  disaster. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

On  June  B.  1947.  General  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, then  American  Secretary  of  State, 
made  at  Harvard  the  worlds  most  expensive 
oonunencement  address.  In  which  he  said: 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Europe's 
requirements,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  of  foreign  food  and  other  essential 
products — principally  from  America — are  so 
much  greater  than  her  present  ability  to  pay 
that  she  must  have  substantial  additional 
help,  or  face  economic,  social,  and  political 
deterioration  of  a  very  grave  character." 

Whereupon  Congress  authorlaed  the 
spending  in  the  following  three-and-a-half 
years  of  some  •12  billion  In  aid. 

T^ls  aid  was  widely  credited  with  restor- 
ing economic  health  to  "free"  Europe  and 
halting  the  march  of  communism  in  the 
recipient  countries.  It  la  tme  that  Europe 
did  finally  recover  from  the  ravages  of  World 
War  n — as  it  had  recovered  from  the  ravages 
of  World  War  I.  And  It  Is  true  that,  apart 
from  Yugoslavia,  the  countries  not  occupied 
by  Soviet  Russia  did  not  go  communist.  But 
whether  the  Marshall  plan  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded this  recovery,  or  subatantlally  affected 
the  extent  of  communist  penetraaon  in 
Europe,  can  never  be  proved.  What  can  be 
said  IS  that  the  plight  of  Europe  In  1947  was 
at  le-iat  as  much  the  result  of  misguided 
European  governmental  economic  policies  as 
of  physical  devastation  caused  by  the  war. 
Europe's  recovery  was  far  riower  than  it 
could  have  been,  with  or  without  the  Mar- 
shall Plan. 

This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in 
West  Germany  In  1MB.  when  the  actions 
between  June  20  and  July  0  of  Economic 
Mlnl-iter  Ludwtg  Erhord  in  simultaneously 
halting  inflation,  introducing  a  thorough- 
going currency  reform,  and  removing  the 
strangling  network  of  price  controls,  brought 
the  German  ■'mirocle'  of  recovery. 
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As  Dr.  Erhard  himself  described  his  action: 
"We  decided  upon  and  re-introduced  the  old 
rules  of  a  free  economy,  the  rules  of  taisaez' 
/aire.  We  abolished  practically  all  controls 
over  allocation,  prices,  and  wages  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  price  mechanism  con- 
trolled predominantly  by  money." 

The  result  was  that  German  industrial 
production  in  the  second  half  of  1948  rose 
from  45  per  cent  to  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
1936  level.  Willie  steel  production  doubled 
that  year. 

It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  It  was  Ger- 
many'i  share  of  Marshall  aid  that  brought 
on  the  recovery.  But  nothing  similar  oc- 
curred In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  which 
received  more  than  twice  as  much  Marshall 
aid-  The  German  per  capita  gross  national 
product,  measured  In  constant  prices,  in- 
creased 04  per  cent  t>etween  1960  and  IQ&S. 
whereas  the  per  capiu  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  similarly  measured,  rose  only  15  per 
cent. 

Once  American  politicians  got  the  Idea 
that  the  American  taxpayer  owed  other  coun- 
tries a  living.  It  followed  logically  that  his 
duty  could  not  be  limited  to  Just  a  few. 
Surely  that  duty  was  to  see  that  poverty  was 
abolished  everywhere  In  the  world.  And  so 
in  his  Inaugural  address  of  January  20,  1949, 
President  Truman  called  for  "a  bold  new 
program"  to  make  "the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advances  and  Industrial  progress  avail- 
able for  the  Improvement  and  growth  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  .  .  .  This  program  can 
greatly  Increase  the  industrial  activity  In 
other  nations  and  can  raise  substantlany 
their  standards  of  Uvlng." 

BecnuBe  It  was  so  labeled  In  the  Truman 
address,  this  program  became  known  as 
"Point  Four."  Under  it  the  "emergency"  for- 
eign aid  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  was 
originally  to  run  for  three  or  four  yearn  at 
most,  was  universalized,  and  has  now  been 
running  for  more  than  twenty  years.  So  far 
as  its  advocates  and  built-in  bureaucracy  are 
concerned,  it  la  to  last  until  foreign  poverty 
has  been  abolished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  until  the  per  capita  "gap"  between 
Incomes  In  the  backward  countries  and  the 
advanced  countries  has  been  closed — even  if 
that  takes  forever. 

The  cost  of  the  program  already  Is  appall- 
ing. Total  disbursements  to  foreign  nations. 
In  the  fiscal  years  194«  through  1970,  came 
to  »I31  billion.  Tht  total  net  Interest  paid 
on  what  the  U.S.  borrowed  to  give  away  these 
funds  amounted  in  the  same  period  to  968 
billion,  bringing  the  grand  total  through  the 
as-year  period  to  9199  billion. 

This  money  went  altogether  to  aome  130 
naUona.  Even  In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the  aid 
program  was  still  operating  In  99  nations  and 
five  territories  of  the  world,  with  61.000  per- 
sons on  the  payroll.  Including  U.8.  and 
foreign  personnel.  Congressman  Otto  B.  Pass- 
man, ctialrman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  declared 
on  July  1,  1909:  "Of  the  three-and-a-half  bU- 
Uon  people  of  the  world,  all  but  36  million 
have  received  aid  from  the  TJ£." 

DOMZsnc  arPEOCTrssiONB 

Eveu  the  coloasal  totals  Just  cited  do  not 
measure  the  total  loss  that  the  foreign  give- 
away program  has  imposed  on  the  American 
economy.  Foreign  aid  has  had  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  side-effects.  It  has  led  to  grave 
distortions  In  our  economy.  It  has  under- 
mined our  currency,  and  contributed  toward 
driving  us  off  the  gold  standard  It  has  accel- 
erated our  Inflation.  It  was  suIBcient  in  Itself 
to  account  for  the  total  of  our  Federal  defi- 
cits hi  the  1946-70  period  The  aidO  billion 
foreign  aid  total  exceeds  by  9116  billion  even 
the  983  billion  increase  In  our  gross  national 
debt  during  the  same  years.  Foreign  aid  has 
also  been  sufflclent  In  Itself  to  account  for 
all  our  balance-of -payments  deficits  (which 
our  government's  policies  blame  on  private 
foreign  investment). 
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The  advocates  of  foreign  aid  may  choose 
to  argue  that  though  our  chronic  Federal 
budget  deQclta  in  the  last  26  years  could  be 
imputed  to  foreign  aid,  we  could  alterna- 
tively impute  those  deficits  to  other  expendi- 
tures, and  assume  that  the  foreign  aid  was 
paid  for  entirely  by  raising  additional  taxes. 
But  such  an  assumption  would  hardly  im- 
prove the  case  for  foreign  aid.  It  would  mean 
that  taxes  during  this  quarter-century  aver- 
aged at  least  %S>  billion  higher  each  year  than 
they  would  have  otherwise.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult lo  exaggerate  the  setbacks  to  personal 
working  incentives,  to  new  ventures,  to 
profits,  to  capital  investment,  to  employ- 
ment, to  wages,  to  living  standards,  that  an 
aimual  burden  of  95  billion  in  additional  tax- 
ation can  cause. 

If,  finally,  we  make  the  "neutral"  assump- 
tion that  our  9131  or  9199  blUlon  In  foreign 
aid  (whichever  way  we  choose  to  calculate 
the  sum)  was  financed  in  exact  proportion  to 
our  actual  deficit  and  tax  totals  in  the  25- 
year  period,  we  merely  make  It  responsible 
for  part  of  both  sets  of  evils. 

In  sum,  the  foreign  aid  program  has  Im- 
mensely set  back  our  own  potential  capital 
development.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  a 
foreign  giveaway  program  can  raise  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  so-called  "under- 
developed areas"  of  the  world  only  by  low- 
ering our  own  living  standards  compared 
with  what  they  could  otherwise  be.  If  our 
taxpayers  are  forced  to  contribute  millions 
of  dotlars  for  hydroelectric  plants  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  they  obviously  have  that  much  less  for 
productive  investment  in  the  U.S.  If  they 
contribute  910  million  dollars  for  a  housing 
project  In  Uruguay,  they  have  Just  that  much 
less  for  their  own  housing,  or  any  other  cost 
equivalent,  at  home.  Even  our  own  socialist 
and  staUst  do-gooders  would  be  shaken  If  it 
occurred  to  them  to  consider  how  much 
might  have  been  done  with  that  9131  or  9199 
billion  of  foreign  aid  to  mitigate  pollution  at 
home,  build  subsidized  housing,  and  relieve 
"the  plight  of  our  cities."  Free  enterprisers, 
of  course,  will  lament  the  foreign  giveaway 
on  the  far  more  realistic  calculation  of  how 
enormously  the  production,  and  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  every  class  of  our  population, 
could  have  been  increased  by  9131  to  9199 
billion  In  more  private  Investment  In  new 
and  better  tools  and  cost-reducing  equip- 
ment, and  in  higher  living  standards,  and  in 
more  and  better  homes,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  universities. 

THE    POLrrtCAI.    Aaat7MEHTS 

What  have  been  the  economic  c»-  political 
compensations  to  the  United  States  for  the 
staggering  cost  of  Its  foreign  aid  program? 
Most  of  them  have  been  illusory. 

When  our  successive  Presidents  and  foreign 
old  ofQclals  make  inspirational  speeches  in 
favor  of  foreign  aid.  they  dwell  chiefly  on  its 
alleged  humanitarian  virtues,  on  the  need  for 
American  generosity  and  compassion,  on  our 
duty  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  share  the 
burdens  of  all  mankind.  But  when  they  are 
trying  to  get  the  necessary  appropriations  out 
of  Congress,  they  recognise  the  advisability  of 
additional  arguments.  So  they  appeal  to  the 
American  taxpayer's  material  self-interest.  It 
will  redound  to  his  benefit,  they  argue,  in 
three  ways:  1.  It  will  Increase  our  foreign 
trade,  and  consequently  the  profits  from  tt. 
a.  It  will  keep  the  underdeveloped  countries 
from  going  communist.  3.  It  will  turn  the 
recipients  of  our  grants  into  our  eternally 
gratcfu".  friends. 

The  answers  to  these  arguments  are  clear: 

1.  Particular  exporters  may  profit  on  net 
balance  from  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
they  necessarily  do  so  at  the  expen.se  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference in  the  end  whether  we  give  other 
countries  the  dollars  to  pay  for  our  goods, 
or  whether  we  directly  give  them  the  goods. 
We  cannot  grow  rich  by  giving  our  goods  or 
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our  dollars  away.  We  can  only  grow  poorer. 
(I  would  be  ashamed  of  stating  this  truism 
if  our  foreign  aid  advocates  did  not  so  sys- 
tematically Ignore  it.) 

2.  There  la  no  convincing  evidence  that 
our  foreign  aid  played  any  role  whatever  in 
reversing,  halting,  or  even  slowing  down  any 
drift  toward  communism.  Our  aid  to  Cuba 
in  the  early  years  of  the  program,  and  even 
our  special  favoritism  toward  it  in  assigning 
sugar  quotas  and  the  like,  did  not  prevent  it 
from  going  communist  in  1958.  Our  9769 
mUUon  of  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
did  not  prevent  it  from  coming  under  Rtis- 
aian  domlnaUon.  Our  9460  million  aid  to 
Peru  did  not  prevent  It  from  seizing  Ameri- 
can private  properties  there.  Neither  our 
97,716  million  aid  to  India,  nor  our  93.637 
million  aid  to  Pakistan,  prevented  either 
country  from  moving  deeper  and  de«per  into 
socialism  and  despotic  economic  controls. 
Our  aid.  In  fact,  subsidized  these  very  pro- 
grams, or  made  them  possible.  And  so  It 
goes,  country  after  country. 

3.  Instead  of  turning  the  recipients  into 
grateful  friends,  there  is  ever-fresh  evidence 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect.  It  Is  pre-eminently 
the  American  embassies  and  the  official 
American  libraries  that  are  mobbed  and 
stoned,  the  American  flag  that  Is  burned,  the 
Yanks  that  are  told  to  go  home.  And  the 
head  of  almost  every  government  that  ac- 
cepts Americnn  aid  finds  it  necessary  to  de- 
nounce and  Insult  the  United  States  at  reg- 
ular Intervals  In  order  to  prove  to  his  own 
people  that  he  Is  not  subservient  and  no  pup- 
pet. 

So  foreign  aid  hurts  both  the  economic 
and  political  Interest  of  the  country  that  ex- 
tends It. 

THE   UHSCEN   COSTS   Or   UTOPIAK    PtOGBAMS 

But  all  this  might  be  overlooked.  In  a 
brood  humanitarian  view,  if  foreign  aid  ac- 
complished its  main  ostensible  purpose  of 
raising  the  living  levels  of  the  countries  that 
received  it.  Yet  both  reason  and  experience 
make  it  clear  ttiat  In  the  long  run  it  has  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect. 

Of  course,  a  country  cannot  give  away 
9131  billion  without  its  doing  something 
abroad  (though  we  must  always  keep  m  mind 
the  reservation — instead  of  something  eUe 
at  home).  If  the  money  la  spent  on  a  public 
housing  project,  on  a  hydroelectric  dam.  on 
a  steel  mill  (no  matter  how  uneconomic  or 
ill -advised),  the  housing  or  the  dam  or  the 
mill  is  brought  into  existence.  It  is  visible 
and  undeniable.  But  to  point  to  that  Is  to 
point  only  to  the  visible  gross  gain  while  ig- 
noring the  costs  and  the  offsets.  In  all  sorts 
of  ways — economic,  political,  spiritual — the 
aid  In  the  long  run  hurts  the  recipient  coun- 
try. It  becomes  dependent  on  the  aid.  It  loses 
self-respect  and  self-reliance.  The  poor  coun- 
try becomes  a  pauperized  country,  a  beggar 
country. 

There  is  a  profound  contrast  betvpeen  the 
effects  of  foreign  aid  and  of  voluntary  prlvat« 
Investment.  Foreign  aid  goes  from  govern- 
ment to  government.  It  is  therefore  almost 
inevitably  statist  and  socialistic.  A  good  part 
of  it  goes  Into  providing  more  goods  for  Im- 
mediate consumption,  which  may  do  nothing 
to  Increase  the  country's  productive  capac- 
ity. The  rest  goes  Into  government  projects, 
government  five-year  plans,  government  air- 
lines, government  hydroelectric  planu  and 
dams,  or  government  steel  mills,  erected 
principally  for  prestige  reasons,  and  for  look- 
ing Impressive  in  colored  photographs,  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  projects  ar«  eco- 
nomically Justified  or  self -supporting.  As  a 
result,  real  economic  improvement  is  re- 
tarded. 

THC    INSOLUBLE    DILEMMA 

From  the  very  beginning,  foreign  aid  bag 
faced  an  Insoluble  dilemma.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  this  in  a  book  published  In  1947.  Will 
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Dollars  Save  the  Woriar,  when  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  proposed  but  not  yet  enact«d: 

"Intergovernmental  loans  [they  have  since 
become  mainly  gifts,  which  only  intensifies 
the  problem]  are  on  the  horns  of  this  di- 
lemma. If  on  the  one  hand  they  are  made 
without  conditions,  the  funds  are  squan- 
dered and  dissipated  and  fall  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  They  may  even  be  used  for  tha 
precise  opposite  of  the  purpose  that  the 
lender  had  In  mind.  But  if  the  lending  gov- 
ernment attempts  to  Impose  conditions.  Its 
attempt  causes  immediate  resentment.  It  Is 
called  'dollar  diplomacy';  or  'American  Im- 
perialism"; or  'Interfering  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs' of  the  iMrrowing  nation.  The  resent- 
ment is  quickly  exploited  by  the  C-ommunists 
in  that  nation." 

In  the  23  years  since  the  foreign-old  pro- 
gram was  launched,  the  QdmInlstratc>Ts  hnve 
not  only  failed  to  find  their  way  out  of  this 
dilemma:  they  have  refused  even  to  acknowl- 
edge Its  existence.  They  have  zigzagged  from 
one  course  to  the  other,  and  ended  by  lol- 
lowing  the  worst  course  of  all:  they  have  in- 
sisted that  the  recipient  governments  adopt 
•growth  policies" — ^whtch  mean,  In  practice, 
government  "planning."  controls,  inflation. 
ambitious  nationalized  projects — In  brief,  so- 
cialism. 

If  the  foreign  old  were  not  offered  in  the 
first  place,  the  recipient  government  would 
find  it  advisable  to  try  to  attract  foreign 
private  investment.  To  do  this  is  would  have 
to  abandon  ita  aodallstlc  and  Inflationary 
policies,  its  exchange  controls,  its  laws 
against  taking  money  out  of  the  country.  It 
would  have  to  abandon  harassment  of  pri- 
vate business,  restrictive  labor  laws,  and  dis- 
criminatory taxation.  It  would  hB%'e  to  give 
assurances  against  nationalization,  expropri- 
ation, and  seiaure. 

SpectficaUy,  If  the  nationals  of  a  poor 
country  wanted  to  borrow  foreign  capital  for 
a  private  project,  and  had  to  pay  a  going 
rate  of,  say,  7  per  cent  Interest  for  the  loan, 
their  project  would  have  to  be  one  that 
pronUsed  to  yield  at  least  7  per  cent  before 
the  foreign  Investors  would  be  Intereeted. 
If  the  government  of  the  poor  coimtry.  on 
the  other  hand,  can  get  the  money  from  a 
foreign  government  without  having  to  pay 
interest  at  all.  It  need  not  trouble  to  nsk 
Iteelf  whether  the  proposed  project  is  likely 
to  prove  economic  and  self -liquidating  or 
not.  The  essential  market  guide  to  compara- 
tive need  and  utility  is  then  completely  re- 
moved. What  decider  priorities  is  the  gran- 
diose dreams  of  the  government  planners, 
unembarrassed  by  bothersome  calculations  ol 
comparative  costs  and  usefulness. 

THE  coNmnoN-a  roa  foocsEss 

Where  foreign  government  aid  is  not  freely 
offered,  however,  a  poor  country,  to  attract 
private  foreign  investment,  must  eetabllsh 
an  actual  record  of  respecting  private  prop- 
erty and  maintaining  free  markets.  Such  a 
free-enterprise  policy  by  Itself,  even  if  It  did 
not  at  firat  attract  a  single  dollar  of  foreign 
investment,  would  give  enormous  stimulus 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  that  adopted 
it.  It  would  first  of  all  stop  the  flight  of  cap- 
ital on  the  port  of  ita  own  nationals  and 
stimulate  domestic  investment.  It  Is  con- 
stantly forgotten  that  both  domestic  tind 
foreign  capital  Investment  are  encouraged 
(or  discouraged)  by  the  same  means. 

It  Is  not  true,  to  repeat,  that  the  poor 
countries  are  necessarily  caught  In  a  "vicious 
circle  of  poverty."  from  which  they  cannot 
escape  without  massive  handouts  from 
abroad.  It  Is  not  true  that  "the  rich  coun- 
tries are  getting  richer  while  the  poor  coun- 
tries are  getting  poorer."  It  is  not  true  that 
the  "gap"  between  the  living  standards  of 
the  poor  countries  and  the  rich  counUles 
is  growing  ever  wider.  Certainly  that  Is  not 
true  in  any  proportionate  sense.  From  1945 
to    1955.   for  example,    the  averoge  rate  of 
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growth  of  Latin  American  countries  In  na- 
tional Incoroe  was  4.5  percent  per  umum. 
and  in  output  per  hemd  2.4  percent — both 
rates  appredAbly  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding figure  (or  the  United  States. 

IHTXaVXNTION    BRXTDS     WAST* 

The  foreign  old  ideology  la  merely  the  re- 
Iter  Ideology,  the  guaranteed-locom*  Ide- 
ology, applied  oa  an  lalerDaClooal  scale.  Ita 
remedy,  like  the  domestic  relief  remedy,  la 
to  "aboUah  poverty"  by  seiKing  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor.  Both  proposala  system- 
AtlcaJly  l^ore  the  reasons  for  the  poverty 
they  seek  to  cure.  Neither  drawa  any  dU- 
tincilon  between  the  poverty  caused  by  mii- 
fortune  and  the  poverty  brought  on  by 
Bhlftlessnesa  mid  folly.  The  advocatea  of  both 
proposals  forget  that  their  chief  attention 
should  be  directed  to  restoring  the  Incen- 
tives, self-reliance,  and  production  of  the 
poor  family  or  the  poor  country,  and  that 
the  principal  mean*  ot  doing  this  Is  through 
the  free  market. 

In  Bum,  government-to-government  for- 
eign air  promotes  statUm,  centralized  plan- 
ning, BOCiaUam,  dependence,  pauperl£8tlan, 
Ineffldenoy,  and  waste.  It  prolongB  the  pov- 
erty it  la  designed  to  cure.  Voluntary  private 
Investment  In  private  enterprise,  on  the  other 
hand,  procnotee  capitalism,  production.  In- 
dependence, and  self-reliance.  It  la  by  at- 
tracting foreign  private  investment  that  the 
great  industrial  nations  of  the  world  were 
once  helped.  It  U  so  that  America  Itself 
woe  helped  by  British  capital,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  building  Its  railroads  and 
ejcplolting  lU  great  national  resource*.  It 
jyis  so  that  the  still  "underdeveloped  areas" 
ot  the  world  can  moet  effectively  be  helped 
today  to  develop  their  own  great  potenti- 
alities and  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
their  maases. 


A  POINT  OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thuradttv.  November  19.  1970 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President* 
OQ  November  II,  I  was  privileged  to  take 
part.  In  Boise,  Idaho.  In  the  tradlUonal 
Veterans'  Day  ceremonies — both  at  the 
Idaho  Veterans'  Home  and  at  the  Vet- 
erans' AdminLetration  in  Boise.  The  Boise 
Veterans"  Day  featured  speaker  was  one 
of  my  State's  outstanding  educators.  Dr. 
John  B.  Barnes,  president  of  Boise  State 
College.  Dr.  Bames  delivered  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  speeches  that  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  hear  on  this  vitally 
significant  day  to  all  Americans.  So  that 
Senators  and  the  many  other  readers  of 
the  RkcoRD  may  share  Dr.  Barnes'  ob- 
servations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech,  entitled.  "A  Point  of  National 
Pride"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Point  or  NATtONAL  Pains 
(By  John  B.  Bames) 

XKTaODUCnON 

This  la  the  modern  world  of  Tiny  Tim. 
Spiro  Agnew.  Caaaius  Clay  and  Englebert 
Humperdinok.  and  It  la  our  world,  our  genera- 
tion. It  la  not  unusual  to  note  that  every  gen- 
eration is  made  up  of  aome  people  whoae  per- 
spectives dUfer  from  ours,  whose  views  aeem 
warped.  AotuaUy,  this  may  aeem  an  unusual 
era  in  history.  Further  reflection,  however,  in- 
dicates that  in  generatloni  past,  we  have  also 
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had  a  few  people  in  every  community,  state 
and  region  of  the  country  who  were  equally 
unique.  Because  of  our  rapid  communica- 
tion and  the  literacy  of  our  people,  we  are 
simply  more  aware  of  the  variety  of  voices 
that  we  hear.  This  same  variety  of  voices 
existed  on  November  11.  1919  when  Veterans' 
Day  was  originated.  This  annual  event  is  still 
celebrated  In  Prance.  Great  Britain,  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

FATalOTXSM  15  MOT  A  PAETISAN  AFTAIR 

Aa  in  ita  earliest  days,  today,  patriotism  la 
not  a  partisan  affair.  Patriotism  U  a  personal 
affair— not  related  to  political  party,  race, 
creed  or  age.  Man;  people  who  never  served 
In  the  military  forces  of  this  great  nation  are 
nonetheless  patrioUc.  While  Veterans'  Day 
was  begun  to  express  public  and  private 
thanks  to  many  men  and  women  who  served 
their  country  in  war  and  In  peace,  I  think 
that  it  should  be  more  than  that.  It  ahould 
be  a  kind  of  national  pride  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  nation.  AccompUshmenta 
made  due  to  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  men  and  women  everywhere.  National 
pride,  like  any  other  kmd  of  pride,  best  not 
be  blind.  Pride  can  be  bigoted  or  pride  can 
be  enlightened,  intelligent,  self-critical.  The 
great  need  is  not  for  national  Idolatry  nor 
for  the  rejection  of  national  ideaifl.  The  na- 
tional pride  of  which  I  speak  Is  a  dedicated, 
year-round  pride  In  this  country,  past  and 
present,  tempered  by  an  active  desire  to  im- 
prove ourselves  as  we  practice  democracy  so 
that  the  nation  may  reach  the  Ideals  stated 
in  Its  historic  documenu.  This  nation  is  not 
yet  what  ita  founders  dreamed  It  could  l>e- 
come.  but  it  Is  certainly  the  world's  greatest 
civUliatlorQ  and  one  of  the  bulwarka  of  free- 
dom for  Its  people  under  the  rule  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

Some  among  us  desire  to  have  the  coun- 
try united  and  have  one  mind  on  most 
major  issues.  While  I  doubt  that  this  la 
po&Elble,  I  also  doubt  that  tt  is  desirable. 
One  of  the  dangers  of  being  completely 
united,  one  voice.  Is  that  the  one  voice 
might  be  wrong.  It  li  far  better  to  live  In 
a  nation  which  debates  among  itself  and 
yearly  sees  change  balanoed  by  the  grand 
scale  of  state  and  national  elections  than 
to  dream  of  a  huge  ootmtry  with  one  aet 
of  vocal  cords. 

THOSK   uoaamuc   tNcoNsiSTZKCixa 

In  thla  environment  of  debate,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  incanalatencles  will  develop. 
Look  at  a  few  of  our  present  incon&istenclea: 

1.  Some  of  the  moct  vigorous  oppooenta 
of  the  Indo-Chlna  war  who  cry  peace  In 
the  streets,  actually  participate  In  violence 
at  home  as  a  method  of  solving  problema. 
^ey  castigate  violence  abroad  and  proclaim 
it  at  home. 

2.  Chester  F.  Carlson  gave  910,000.000  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  E>emocratio  In- 
BtituUona  knowing  that  most  ot  the  money 
would  be  spent  in  criticizing  the  corporate 
structure  of  American  bu&inesa  when  the 
tlO.000.000  that  he  contributed  waa  made 
in  tiiat  same  competitive  markeq>lace. 

3.  The  ringing  voice  of  elected  officials 
pleading  for  clean  air  and  clean  water,  but 
their  failure  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  pasaed  by  cities, 
counties  and  states. 

4.  The  great  abundance  of  talk  about  the 
problems  of  these  times  contrasted  with  a 
timid  and  meager  development  of  solutlona 
which  to  many  looks  like  a  premium  on 
language  and  a  deQcit  on  action. 

6.  A  amaU  group  of  college  studenu  at 
the  University  of  MlnnesoU  physically  pre- 
vented the  University  orchestra  from  hold- 
ing Its  regular  concert  program  until  60 
percent  of  the  organization's  numbers 
signed  a  petition  opposing  the  war.  but  some 
of  the  same  members  of  thla  cohesive  group 
demanded  the  right  to  celebrate  Christ's 
Communion    in    the    nude.    As   Krlslov   haa 
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said.  "The  assumption  Is  that  the  square 
world  must  accept  deviant  behavior,  but 
that  the  deviants  have  the  right  to  demand 
conformity."  Stated  another  way.  "The 
groups  to  which  I  belong  should  have  a 
wide  threshold,  but  the  grotips  to  which 
you  belong  should  conform  to  my   views." 

Tou  oould  name  a  good  many  other  in- 
consistencies. They  are  the  kind  of  things 
which  make  progress  difficult.  Inflames  tem- 
pers, breeds  irraiionality. 

My  middle  years  have  convinced  me  that 
what  plagues  our  society,  hampers  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  confuses  and  beclouds  our 
rational  thoughts  is  the  rattle  that  comes 
from  the  extreme  ends  of  such  Inconsisten- 
cies. Too  many  of  ua  have  learned  to  trust 
the  tug  of  our  emotions  and  the  permanence 
of  our  prejudices  when  indeed  emotions  are 
not  always  the  beat  signals  to  either  pro- 
gress or  retreat. 

THE    BICBT   TO    SEBVK 

With  the  wide  freedoms  that  exist  In  our 
country,  one  of  the  rights  ao  often  forgotten 
is  the  right  to  serve.  We  recognise  this  right 
in  the  right  to  serve  this  country  through 
lia  armed  forces.  Those  who  now  serve  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  military  service. 
©crvo  the  country  not  because  they  believe 
that  war  Is  popular.  It  seldom  is.  They  serve 
not  because  our  nation  Is  always  right  on  ev- 
ery Issue.  We  too  are  fallible.  They  aer^e 
not  because  the  armed  forcea  la  the  only  way 
to  serve  the  country  of  one's  birth  or  of 
one's  choice.  They  serve  In  the  military  for 
the  same  reasons  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
serve  their  communities  and  their  states  or 
serve  the  companies  Sor  which  they  work,  or 
the  church  or  political  party  of  their  choice. 

Tou  may  ask  why  do  men  and  women 
choose  to  serve  their  country  through  a  few 
years  or  a  lifetime  In  a  branch  of  military 
service.  I  can  beet  answer  that  by  asking  ten 
brief  questions: 

1.  Who  cares  enotigh  about  others  that, 
when  necessity  arises,  be  will  risk  his  life  to 
prove  it? 

A  serviceman. 

2.  Who  will  give  his  prime  years  to  a  career 
which  he  knows  may  terminate  at  the  very 
peak  of  his  ablUty? 

A  serviceman. 

a.  Who  wui  stand  on  call,  tn  crises  or  not, 
firing  a  weapon  or  repairing  a  Jeep? 
A  serviceman. 

4.  Who  has  a  wife  who  loves  him  so  much 
she'd  rather  see  him  in  danger  than  know  b9 
sought  Just  safety? 

A  serviceman. 

5.  Who  knows  the  deepest  meaning  of  de- 
votion and  discipline  to  a  selfless  call? 

A  serviceman. 

6.  Who  can  our&e  bell  and  cry  to  heaven 
with  an  equally  sot>er  and  sensible  voice? 

A  serviceman. 

7.  Who  can  live  with  himself  tn  a  crowded 
barrack,  on  a  lonely  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion, or  in  a  holiday  parade  and  still  be 
proud  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  does? 

A  serviceman. 

8.  Who  knows  best  that  major  wars  or 
personal  crlsee  are  seldom  fought  on  flat 
plateaus  but  that  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  life  challenge  men? 

A  serviceman. 

9.  What  career  blends  best  the  need  for 
a  healthy  body,  an  alert  mind,  and  a  reso- 
lute spirit? 

The  military  service. 

10.  Who  knows  that  arrogance  la  not 
strength  and  that  even  In  war,  opportuni- 
ties for  service  to  others  outnumber  enemy 
encoiuiters? 

A  serviceman. 

CONCLtrSION 

That's  what  a  serviceman  la  and  thank  Ood 
for  it.  We  need  more  like  him  in  all  walks 
of  life. 
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RICHEST  FARMERS  QET  MOST 
SUBSmy  MONEY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CAI.lrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  passed  the  new  agriculture 
bill.  This  bill  Included  payment  Uinita- 
tioiis  on  some  crops  but  the  payments 
were  so  high  and  the  future  cost  of  the 
program  so  excessive  I  could  not  support 
this  bUl. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I  could 
not  support  this  bill — the  fact  that  the 
payments  for  the  most  part  went  not 
to  small  farmers  but  to  giant  combines. 
There  are  now  additional  data  on  this 
facet  of  the  agriculture  program.  Charles 
Schultze,  former  Director  of  the  Btireau 
of  the  Budget  and  now  an  economist  with 
the  Broolungs  Institution,  has  completed 
a  study  which  demonstrates  that  42  per- 
cent of  the  approximately  $8  billion  in 
the  direct  Federal  payment  and  the 
market  price  supports  goes  to  the  largest 
7  percent  of  farmers  with  sales  above 
140,000  per  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  a  brief  article  that 
covers  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
Schultze  study: 

Richest  Pakmxbs  Ovt  Most  Bnaszor  Monxt 
(By  David  R.  Fitmcis) 

WasHiNOTON.^-Contrary  to  the  image,  this 
nation's  farm  program  is  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. Bays  former  budget  director  Charles  L. 
SchiUtEe. 

Most  of  the  subsidy  money  does  not  go  to 
the  poor  farmer.  Rather  it  goes  to  the  wealth- 
ier farm  operatxirs. 

Farm  economists  always  have  known  that 
federal  subsidy  money  Is  distributed  largely 
in  relation  to  production.  This  has  meant 
that  the  trend  to  concentrating  farm  produc- 
tion in  a  minority  of  larms  during  the  post- 
war period  also  has  brought  about  a  con- 
centration of  benefits  to  the  larger  farms. 

Dr.  Schultze.  now  an  economist  with 
Brookings  Institution,  has  Just  completed 
the  most  thorough  analysis  yet  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  from  the  farm  program. 
It  will  be  published  soon  by  the  institution. 

Congress  is  expected  to  pass  a  new  farm 
bill  when  tt  returns  from  the  election  recess. 
But  this  new  legislation  will  alter  barely  the 
distribution  of  the  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram. It  atlll  will  help  the  richer  farmers 
the  most,  despite  a  celling  of  •55,000  per  crop 
per  farm  In  f '^deral  subsidies. 

Dr.  Schultze  hopes  his  program  analysis 
may  affect  congressional  thtnkmg  about  the 
farm  program  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
renewal  three  years  from  now.  Urban  con- 
gressmen tn  particular  may  want  to  further 
limit  the  program  costs. 

Parni  price-support  programs  provide  two 
kinds  of  benefits  to  the  farmer: 

I.  Direct  federal  payments.  These  have 
averaged  in  the  past  three  years  about  S3. 75 
billion  per  year. 

3.  Market  price  supports.  By  limiting  pro- 
duction, the  price  of  farm  products  is  boosted 
above  what  it  would  be  without  these  limits. 
These  raise  farm  Income  and  cost  consumers 
an  additional  $4.35  bUIIon  a  year. 

PEICE    HIKE   SCCH 

Some  calculations  Indicate  market  price 
supports  may  hike  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucu  as  much  as  $6  billion. 

"niese  two  benefits  thos  total  roughly  98 
buiion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Adding  tn  storage  costs,  administrative 
costs,  loan  costa.  and  other  program  costs. 
Dr.  Schultze  reckons  the  total  transfer  of 
inconw  from  consumers  and  taxpayers  to 
the  farm  economy  to  be  in  the  range  of 
99.6toSlI  bUUon. 

"For  comparative  purposes."  he  wrltea, 
"the  total  federal,  state,  and  local  co«t  of 
various  pubiic-a&slstance  (welfare)  pro- 
grams, including  Medicaid,  was  t9  buiion 
in   1989. 

"Procurement,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  nation's  strategic  nuclear 
forces  also  cost  about  99  billion  in  fiscal 
1969." 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  the  sutieidy 
benefits  actually  received  by  the  farmers. 
Dr.  Schultze  finds  Jiat  42  percent  of  the 
roughly  $8  blUlon  goes  to  the  largest  7  per- 
cent of  farmers  with  sales  above  •40.000  per 
year.  Their  total  net  income  from  farm  and 
nonfarm  sources  averages  S33.O00-  The  sub- 
sidy benefits  provide  an  average  $16,000  per 
farm  for  this  class  of  farmers. 

MTTCH    GOES    TO    FEW 

Some  64  percent  of  the  subsidies  goes  to 
the  top  19  percent  of  farmers  with  annual 
sales  of  020.000  or  more.  These  568,000  farms 
produce  some  tliree- fourths  of  total  farm- 
product  sales. 

Their  average  income  in  1969  was  •20.900; 
their  average  subsidy  •9.100. 

By  contrast,  the  l.S  million  farmers  with 
aales  below  SS.OOO  per  year  have  average  In- 
comes of  •7,900 — primarily  from  off-farm 
sources — and  receive  JSOO  per  farm  In  sub- 
sidy values.  Many  of  these  small  farms  are 
worked  only  part  time.  But  many  farmers 
In  this  class  are  poor. 

These  figtu^s  make  clear  that  the  more  a 
farm  produces,  the  greater  the  value  ol  price 
supports. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  the  expected  re- 
sult of  the  government's  efforts  to  keep  the 
prices  of  farm  producta  at  a  high  level.  But 
also  it  is  true  of  the  government's  cosh  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  These  depend  on  the  size 
of  a  fanner's  acreage  allotment  or  his  pro- 
duction. t>oth  of  which  vary  directly  with  the 
size  of  his  farm. 

DIBXCT     PATMEMTTS 

Of  the  •3.7S  billion  of  direct  paymenta, 
some  64  percent  goes  to  the  19  percent 
of  '  •  •  farmers  got  73  percent  of  the  bene- 
au.  The  1.6  million  farmers  with  sales  below 
•6.000  receive  13  percent  of  payments. 

In  the  case  of  the  (4.25  billion  of  price- 
support  benefits,  the  top  19  percent  of  farm- 
eTB  got  73  percent  of  the  t>eneflt..  Tht  1.6 
million  farmers  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
comprising  61  percent  of  all  farmers,  got 
only  5  percent  of  the  benefits. 

Dr.  Schultae'B  figures  for  the  size  of  price- 
support  benefits  from  the  farm  program  are 
based  on  the  "short  run"  effect  of  establish- 
ing a  free  market  in  farm  producu.  Over  a 
considerably  longer  period,  the  resulting 
lower  prices  would  huten  the  exodus  from 
farming.  Supply  would  come  closer  to  de- 
mand and  farm  prices  would  rUe  once  more. 

One  study  finds  that  the  long-run  differ- 
ence between  income  projected  under  cur- 
rent farm  programs  and  free-market  Income 
would  be  $1.4  billion.  This  assumes  prices 
would  eventually  stabilize  at  levels  suOcient 
to  cover  all  major  costs  of  production,  in- 
cluding family  labor. 

One  major  effect  of  the  farm  program  Is  to 
increase  the  price  or  rent  of  farm  lands. 
Dr.  Schultse  writes. 

Most  farm-subsidy  programs  are  "vested" 
not  En  the  farmer  as  an  Individual  but  In  the 
land  on  tils  farm.  When  a  farm  Is  sold,  the 
BUl9Sldy  privileges  go  with  the  land.  As  a  re- 
8\ilt.  the  value  of  the  annual  subsidy  tends 
to  get  reflected,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
price  of  the  farmland. 

In  combination  with  a  number  of  other 
factors,  says  Dr.   Schultze,   this   capltallza- 
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Uon  proceai  has  tended  to  drive  the  price 
of  farmland  up. 

Thus  the  clilef  benefits  of  farm  subsidies 
have  fallen  to  those  who  purchased  land 
many  yeaiv  ago  before  subsidies  became 
prevalent  Farmers  buying  or  renting  land 
in  later  years  get  less  advantage  from  the 
farm  program.  The  added  costa  from  higher 
land  prices  or  farm  rents  partially  offset  tbe 
farm  program  benefits. 

In  other  words,  the  farm  program  has  re- 
sulted in  large  capital  gains  to  longtime 
owners  of  farmland.  The  new  generation  of 
fanners  has  benefitted  relatively  little. 

A  cut  in  farm  subsidies  would  mean  a  re- 
duction in  paper  capital  gains  for  those 
farmers  who  have  held  their  land  for  a  long 
time;  It  would  mean  actual  capiui  losses 
for  more  recent  form  owners. 


THE  NATIONAL  WATERED-DOWN 
COMMISSION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

n»  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
Congress  esUbli^hed  the  National  Water 
Commission.  The  Commission,  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, was  directed  to  review  present  and 
anticipated  national  water  resource 
problems  and  to  consider  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. The  Commission  was  charged 
with  advising  on  siich  specific  water  re- 
source matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it 
by  the  President  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil.  The  Commission  was 
further  directed  to  submit  report£  on  its 
findings  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress, which  limited  the  Commission's 
life  to  S  years,  expiring  September  26, 
1973. 

President  Johnson  appointed  an  out- 
standing, bipartisan  commission.  Tlie 
chairman  was  Charles  Luce,  former  Un- 
der Secretary'  of  the  Interior  and  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administrator,  now  the  head 
of  Consolidated  EWlson.  Serving  with 
him  were  Ray  Lindsley.  professor  of  hy- 
draulic engineering  at  Stanford;  Frank 
C.  Diluzio,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol; Mike  Wright,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  Humble  Oil ;  Russell  Train,  then 
head  of  the  Conservation  Foundation 
and  now  head  of  the  Coimcil  on  EnWron- 
mental  Quality;  Sam  Baxter,  Philadel- 
phia's water  commissioner  and  cliief 
engineer;  and  Clyde  Ellis,  a  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Arkansas  who  for  years 
served  as  the  general  manager  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

Under  the  law,  these  members  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Con- 
firmation of  commissioners  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  re<iuired,  an  unfortunate  short 
coming  of  the  law  regarding  so  impor- 
tant a  commission.  The  Senate  and  its 
Interior  Committee  had  provided  for 
confirmation  in  the  enabling  legislation. 
S.  20,  but  the  contrary  view  of  the  House 
prevailed  in  conference. 

Key  Government  officials  and  commis- 
sion members  routinely  submit  pro  for- 
ma resignations  to  incoming  Presidents. 
Usually  an  incoming  President  does  not 
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accept  resignsUons  of  persons  who  are 
involved  in  complex  and  long-range 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches.  To  the 
l)?st  of  my  knowledge,  all  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Water  Commission, 
■hich  had  assembled  a  highly  compe- 
t;nt  staff,  were  willing  to  continue  this 
i..iportant  study.  Yet  only  two  of  the 
f.^ven  remain  on  the  Commission.  The 
o.her  five  have  been  removed  by  Presi- 
d:nt  Nixon. 

The  first  to  be  replaced  was  Mr.  Train. 
Under  the  law.  he  could  not  serve  on  the 
CommUBion  and  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  position  he  held  prior  to 
going  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Mr.  Train  was  replaced  by  Ho- 
well Appling  of  Portland.  Oreg..  a  farm 
equipment  dealer  and  former  Oregon 
.secretary  of  state. 

Late  last  year  Mr  Dilu2io  and  Mr. 
Wright  were  replaced.  President  Nixon 
appointed  in  their  stead  Roger  Ernst  of 
Phoenix,  who  had  been  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  public  lands 
under  President  Eisenhower;  and  Jo- 
siah  Wheat  of  Houston.  Mr.  Wheat  had 
been  president  of  the  State  bar  and  a 
water  association.  He  had  also  headed 
Democrats  for  Nixon  in  Texas. 

By  letters  dated  October  30.  1970— and 
mailed  on  November  6 — the  President 
removed  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Ellis.  He 
replaced  them  with  James  Reed  Ellis,  a 
Seattle  lawyer,  and  James  E.  Murphy,  a 
Kalispell.  Mont.,  lawyer  who  has  long 
ser\-ed  as  Montana's  Republican  national 
committeeman. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  worked  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  and  has  looked  forward  to 
Its  findings  and  recommendations.  It  is 
because  of  my  concern,  and  that  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  for  the  Commis- 
sion's task  that  I  now  raise  questions 
about  the  changes  which  the  President 
has  made  in  the  Commission. 

President  Nixon  has  been  having 
trouble  with  Presidential  commissions. 
His  people  tried  to  discredit  the  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest — the  Scran- 
ton  commission — before  its  report  was 
published.  His  appointee  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
would  not  attend  its  meetings.  Portions 
of  the  $2  million  Eisenhower  Commission 
Report  on  Violence  are  still  unpublished. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  Is  busily  ap- 
pointing more  commissions — more  than 
40  during  his  first  17  months  in  ofBce. 
according  to  press  reports. 

The  National  Water  Commission  Is,  in 
my  view.  In  a  category  above  the  com- 
missions which  the  President  almost 
casually  establishes  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  bothersome  or  difficult 
problem.  The  National  Water  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  Congress.  It  is 
charged  with  making  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  President.  If 
the  President  is  going  to,  without  cause, 
keep  changing  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, after  they  have  devoted  many 
months  of  conscientious  work  to  the  Job 
assigned  them,  the  final  product  will,  I 
fear,  be  more  mediocre  than  authorita- 
tive. 
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Why  did  the  President  quietly,  with- 
out any  public  notice,  and  just  3  days 
after  this  month's  election,  remove  an 
outstanding  and  knowledgeable  Phila- 
delphia water  commissioner — Mr.  Bax- 
ter— who  recently  has  been  recognized 
by  his  professional  colleagues  by  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers?  Why  did  he 
similarly  remove  Mr.  Ellis,  the  one 
member  of  the  Commission  who  truly 
represented  and  understood  rural 
America? 

These  men  brought  to  the  Commission 
an  understanding  of  water  problems  in 
other  regions  of  the  country  than  the 
West,  which  is  overrepresented  on  the 
Commi.wion  As  Senators  well  know.  I 
want  representation  in  Government  and 
its  commissions  to  be  by  capable  persons 
who  know  the  Western  States,  one  of 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent.  But 
this  is  a  National  Water  Commission,  or 
at  least  it  was  thus  intended.  Its  mem- 
ber.-, should  have  some  understanding  of 
national  water  problems  or  special  ex- 
pertise Ui  the  field.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  new  Commission  member  from 
Montana  has  neither.  Political  creden- 
tials alone,  with  whatever  party,  are  in- 
sufllclent  for  membership  on  such  a 
Commission.  President  Johnson  recog- 
nized that  fundamental  point  in  making 
the  original,  outstanding  appointments 
to  the  Commission.  I  submit  that  the 
National  Water  Commission  deserves 
better  treatment  than  it  has  received 
from  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  We  have  been  prone  to 
delegate  too  much  responsibility  to  the 
President,  who  in  turn  delegates  re- 
sponsibility to  comjnlsslors  whose  mem- 
bership he  redesigns  for  his  own  pur- 
poses or  to  executive  agencies  which 
turn  to  industry  advisory  groups  which 
are  more  than  ready  to  delay  action  and 
modify  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  next  Congress 
si.ould  make  Its  own  studies  of  Important 
issues.  We  should  expand  our  own  ex- 
pertise, through  additional  expenditures 
for  existing  committees  and  through 
establishment  and  funding  of  special  or 
select  committees.  I  believe  that  throiigh 
such  action  we  will  be  in  a  Ijetter  position 
to  come  to  grips  with  problems  which 
cannot  be  swept  into  commissions  which 
the  incumbent  President  remolds. 
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VOICE  OP  AMERICA  HEADING  FOR 
POUCY  SHOWDOWN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mat- 
ter of  special  interest  to  observers  of  the 
International  scene  ia  the  vehement  at- 
tack on  the  USIA  and  Its  Director,  Prank 
Shakespeare,  by  Soviet  Union  propa- 
ftandists.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ultra-liberal  establishment  In  the  United 


States  parrots  the  Moscow  anti-Shake- 
speare line. 

Two  Washington  correspondents  who 
have  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
propaganda  battle  between  the  free 
world  and  Communist  empire  are  Rav 
McHugh.  Washington  Bureau  chief  of 
the  Copley  Press,  and  Dumitru  Danielo- 
pol,  international  correspondent  of  the 
Copley  Press.  Mr.  McHugh  in  his  column 
in  the  San  Diego  Union.  November  13. 
and  Mr.  Danlelopol  in  the  Aurora,  HI . 
Beacon  News.  November  12,  both  touch 
on  the  current  status  and  complication-, 
facing  the  USIA  and  Director  Pranfc 
Shakespeare : 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Onion,   Nov.   12.   I&70| 

Voice  or  Ahcrica  Heaoikg  fou  Poucv 

Showdown 

(By  Rjty  McHugh) 

Once  in  awhile  the  struggle  between  dif* 

ferlng    viewpoints    lostde    the    U.S.    govetn- 

mentil  structure  takes  a  sudden  turn;   the 

curtains  ny  apart  and  offer  a  fleeting  gllmps; 

of  the  contest. 

The  determined  efforts  of  U.S.  Informatloii 
Agency  Director  Prank  Shakespeare  to  mF.ke 
his  organization  and  the  Voice  of  America  ud- 
here  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unifed 
States  has  provided  such  a  moment. 

Shakespeare  In  recent  weeks  has  borne 
down  heavily  on  tenure-protected  writers. 
broadcasters  and  Information  specialists  who 
are  known  to  have  been  at  odds  with  the  U  3 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  and  Ame-1- 
can  attitudes  vU-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

Working  from  the  constitutional  basis  tli..t 
the  President  Is  the  steward  or  executor  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  USIA  and  VGA 
have  an  obligation  to  state  that  policy  clearly. 
Shakespeare  has  been  outraged  at  what  he 
considers  deliberate  attempts  to  embarr.'ss 
the  President  or  to  over-emphasize  negative 
aspects  ot  American  life. 

Two  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  have  been 
widely  cited  as  examples. 

VOA  last  spring  gave  priority  raUng  to  a 
•■peace"  protest  In  Washington  by  a  group  of 
New  York  attorneys,  but  on  the  same  day  It 
virtually  Ignored  a  demonstration  by  more 
than  100.000  New  York  construction  workers 
in  support  of  the  United  States*  Cambodt* 
operation. 

The  priority  system  assured  that  the  anti- 
war protest  was  carried  on  every  VOA  broad- 
cast overseas.  The  pro-Cambodla  story  got 
inaccurate  two-sentence  mention  on  only 
one  regional  VOA  broadcast. 

During  the  President's  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, VOA  one  day  gave  prominence  to  pre- 
dictions that  an  unimportant  group  of  Irish 
dissidents  planned  to  protest  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  that  country.  The  same 
broadcast  minimized  the  President's  gala  re- 
ception In  Madrid,  a  reception  rivalled  only 
by  hU  1969  appearance  in  Bucharest. 
A  showdown  Is  now  developing. 
Shakespeare  has  ordered  the  USIA  and 
VOA  to  achieve  a  clear,  weU-t)alanced  enun- 
ciation of  American  policies.  He  also  Is  in- 
sisting that  It  alert  the  world  to  the  menac- 
ing Soviet  arms  buildup  and  Soviet  collusion 
with  Egypt  in  emplaclng  missiles  along  the 
Suez  Oanal  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  cease-fire  and  stand-stUI  agreement. 
The  pressure  from  the  former  New  York 
television  producer  triggered  a  predictable 
resptonse.  The  State  Department  complained 
that  Shakespeare  was  attempting  to  make 
foreign  policy.  The  director  shrugged  off  the 
charge  and  pointed  out  that  he  Is  respon- 
sible not  to  the  State  Department,  but  to 
the  President. 

Now  a  whispering  campaign  bos  begun.  At 
Washington    receptions   Shakespeare  critics 
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frequently  describe  him  as  a  * 'McCarthy  itc" 
or  a  "Paacist." 

One  report  printed  recently  In  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  claimed  that  Shakespeare 
sent  Mr.  Nlxoa  a  memorandum  suggesting 
that  the  U.S.  break  off  the  strategic  arms 
Umltatlon  Calks  In  view  of  the  Soviet  per- 
formance in  the  Middle  East  and  its  apparent 
moves  toward  establishing  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  in  Cuba.  Shakespeare  and  the 
USIA  staff  denied  the  claim,  but  it  perstste. 

The  test  ot  strength  was  inevitable.  It  has 
been  developing  lor  several  years  as  Ameri- 
can prestige  declined  around  the  world  and 
U.S.  overseas  representatives  Joined  In  the 
debate  over  Vietnam.  NATO.  Russia,  Red 
Chma,  etc. 

President  Johnson  was  the  subject  of  tbelr 
ridicule  before  Mr.  Nixon.  Tbe  antl-Vletnam 
pose  of  some  USIA  men  in  embassies  abroad 
reached  scandal  proportions  in  1866.  1067 
and  1966.  Instead  of  answering  foreign 
criticism,  some  actually  encouraged  It. 

Shakespeare  has  now  set  out  to  shatter 
these  condescending  attitudes.  TTioee  who 
hold  them  are  fighting  back  with  claims  that 
Shakespeare  is  trying  to  "mxizzle"  his  agency, 
trying  to  make  it  conform  to  his  personal 
views.  Some  have  called  for  his  resignation. 

"USIA  la  going  to  represent  fairly  tbe 
policies  of  the  U.S.  government,"  Stiakespeare 
says.  "That  was  the  order  I  received  from 
the  President.  I  have  no  intention  of  resign- 
ing. I  Intend  to  carry  out  my  orders." 

|Prom  the  Aurora   (111.)  Beacon  News,  Nov. 

la,  10701 

Someone  Has  Sbabp  Ax  fob  USIA'b 

SHAKCaFKAXS 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 
WasRiMGTON. — ^The  long  knives  have  been 
unsheathed  in  an  effort  to  get  Prank  Shakes- 
peare,   director    of    the    U.S.    Information 
Agency. 

Editorial  attacks  by  large  eastern  liberal 
newspapers  have  been  followed  by  a  whisper- 
ing campaign  designed  to  compromise  and 
ridicule  the  tough,  dynamic  former  televi- 
sion producer  who  was  picked  by  President 
Nixon  to  revive  American  prestige  abroad. 

Shakespeare  baa  been  accused  of  political 
gaffs:  of  giving  directives  which  counter  U.S. 
foreign  policy;  of  having  advised  President 
Nixon  to  withdraw  from  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions, of  urging  a  break  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  etc.  etc. 

The  allegations  have  all  been  denied  both 
by  Shakespeare  and  his  USIA  staff.  Ther« 
will  be  more. 

The  clash  between  the  "Liberals"  and 
Shakespeare  was  Inevitable. 

There  are  men  In  the  State  Department, 
the  USIA  and  the  Voice  of  America  who  re- 
sent Shakespeare's  allegiance  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  determined  efforts  to  find  the 
cause  ot  a  coUapslng  American  image  abroad. 

For  several  years,  particularly  since  the 
US.  Involvement  Jn  Southeast  Asia,  these 
men  have  refused  to  defend  American  posi- 
tions abroad.  They  have  been  bitter  critics. 
They  have  leaned  backward  to  emphasize  the 
bad  in  America  rather  than  presenting  a 
balanced  picture. 

To  emphasize  U.S.  achievements,  they  said, 
was  to  engage  In  propaganda.  To  emphasiz« 
U.S.  problems,  they  said,  was  to  establish 
•■credibility." 

The  efforts  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Kenneth 
Giddens.  director  of  the  VOA,  to  improve 
operations  have  been  hindered  by  these  same 
men.  most  of  them  well  protected  by  for- 
eign service  or  civil  service  "tenure." 

The  new  attacks  on  Shakespeare  coincided 
with  the  second  annual  conference  on  the 
Heritage  Groups  of  the  Republican  party. 

Some  300  ethnic  leaders  representing  34 
nailonalitiea.  a  group  witb  a  total  member- 
ship of  23  million,  passed  a  unanimous  res- 
olution citing  serious  problems  in  USIA  and 
VOA  and  charging  that  "the  efforts  to  re- 
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dress  the  situation  .  .  .  have  been  negated 
by  tbe  opposlUon  of  members  of  tbe  staff 
of  these  agencies." 

The  ethnics  urged  President  Nixon  to  take 
"urgent  steps  to  remedy  tbe  situation — by 
directing  a  thorough  and  massive  overhaul 
of  the  operaUoos  that  aim  at  presenting  a 
fair  image  of  America  abr^iad." 

They  also  gave  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
Shakespeare  and  Qiddena  "for  their  con- 
tinuous efforu  to  Improve  tbe  operation  of 
tbelr  agencies." 


UTAH- 


BEST  SKIING  IN  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  SHERMAN  P,  LLOYD 


or    UTAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Novem- 
ber 1970  issue  of  Holiday  magazine  con* 
firms  what  knowledgeable  skiers 
throughout  the  world  have  known  lor 
many  years,  and  that  is  that  the  best 
skiing  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  In 
Utah.  Utah  has  a  multitude  of  ski 
resorts,  of  which  Alta  is  the  best  known, 
and  is  the  subject  of  the  Holiday  article. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  Utah  snow  Is 
"a  light,  fluffy,  desert-dried  powder  that 
falls  on  the  surrounding  slopes  in  great 
abundance — up  to  40  feet  per  year." 

Alta  is  30  minutes  from  downtown 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  are  many  other 
similar  skiing  facilities  within  easy  reach 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and.  tn  fact,  very  near 
virtually  every  city  and  town  in  Utah, 
where  our  mountains  provide  year- 
round,  unexcelled  recreational  opportu- 
nities. 

Today,  although  the  streets  of  Salt 
Lake  City  are  snow-free  there  Is  6  feet 
of  snow  at  Alta  and  some  of  our  other 
skiing  resorts,  and  the  sport  is  in  full 
swing. 

I  invite  my  skiing  colleagues,  of  whom 
there  are  dozens  in  thLs  House,  to  read 
the  message  being  communicated  this 
month  by  Holiday  magazine: 
Alta  Is  fob  Skiing 

Tucked  away  at  the  end  of  Little  Coiton- 
wood  Canyon  high  ai>ove  Salt  Lake  City  is 
a  little-known  ski  reaort  th».i  knowledgeable 
skiers  have  long  claimed  offers  the  beat  ski- 
ing in  the  world.  Ajta  was  one  of  tbe  very 
first  U.S.  ski  resorts — a  primitive  chair  lift 
was  fasliioned  out  of  an  old  mining  tramway 
In  the  late  ISSO's.  Ever  since,  adventurous 
skiers  have  been  Joyfully  trekking  across  the 
10.000-foot-high  mountain  passes  of  the 
Wasatch  Range  or  skillfully  catapulting  off 
virgin  high-altitude  snow  cornices.  Alta's 
popularity  has  been  limited  by  iu  relatively 
restricted  accommodations  (at  present,  fewer 
than  500  beds  in  five  lodges)  and  tbe  absence 
of  the  sort  of  frantic  ski  life  that  draws 
winter  vacationers  to  the  Alps  and  some  of 
the  more  social  Western  resorts.  Time  was 
when  Alta'a  8,600-foot  base  altitude  and 
lack  of  novice  and  intermediate  slopes 
limited  its  appeal  to  advanced  skiers.  This 
bas  long  since  been  remedied,  however,  and 
another  new  double  chair  lift,  serving  some 
of  the  leas  terrifying  slopes,  goes  Into  opera- 
tion this  season.  Even  bigger  things  are  in 
store  for  Alta.  Construction  Is  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding on  an  ambitious  year-round  resort 
called  Snowbird,  located  a  few  miles  down 
tlie  canyon  from  the  present  aki  center.  The 
first  phase  of  the  development,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  time  for  the  1971-72  sea- 
son, includes  a  condominium  lodge  and  an 
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aerial  tramway  that  will  yield  a  vertical  drop 
of  3.000  feet.  There  are  thoae  who  view  the 
accelerating  development  of  the  canyon  aa 
a  mixed  bleasing.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  If  Snow- 
bird, even  tn  full  swing,  wUl  dramatically 
change  the  ski  scene  at  Alta  and  tbe  type 
of  skier  who  comes  to  enjoy  It.  Alta's 
character  is  formed  by  its  snow — a  bght. 
fluffy,  desert-dried  powder  that  falls  on  tbe 
surrounding  slopes  in  great  abundance  (up 
to  40  feet  per  year).  Although  Alia  packs 
many  of  its  traUs.  its  chief  glory  is  the 
matchless,  deep-powder,  off-uail  skiing. 
Deep-powder  skiing  is  not  for  novices  and 
akl  bunnies.  It  U  for  the  expert  and  the 
ardent.  Bluntly.  Alta  Is  for  iklera.  The  Alia 
skier  is  youthful — in  spirit  if  not  always  in 
years.  He  doesn't  give  a  hoot  for  ski  fashion, 
but  looks  carefully  to  his  equipment.  He  skis 
welt  and  on  all  terrain  and  in  all  weather. 
All  this  elan  and  expertise  comes  to  a  head 
in  the  spring  when  Alta  plays  host  to  tbe 
National  Gelande  Contest — a  Wild  West  ver- 
sion of  Nordic  ski  Jumping.  The  walking 
wounded  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  other 
enthusiasts  turn  out  to  watch  tbe  best  skiers 
from  all  over  the  West  compete  for  cash  and 
glory  on  a  Jump  built  atop  an  old  allver- 
mine  dump.  The  Jumpers  strive  for  form 
and  distance  and  seek  to  outdo  each  other 
acrobatically  In  the  final  event  of  the  day. 
The  prize  for  the  moat  spectacular  jump  was 
won  last  year  by  a  skier  from  Alaska  who 
completed  a  double  somersault  befor*  land- 
ing perfectly  on  tbe  outrun  at  35  oules  per 
hour.  Yea,  Alta  is  for  skiers. 

ALTA,    ITTAa 

For  tbe  450  lucky  skiers  who  get  to  live  In. 
this  is  the  best  skiing  in  North  America  and 
possibly  tbe  world.  The  first  miracle  u  Altas 
infinite  supply  of  light,  dry  powder.  Alta 
has  intermediate  and  even  novice  runs,  but 
what  Is  unusual  Is  the  variety  and  vastness 
of  the  expert  terrain:  Rustler,  the  Baldy 
Chutes.  Peruvian  Gulch.  Finally.  Alta  is 
merely  a  clutch  of  five  lodges  on  a  dead-end 
road,  with  one  quasl-nlghiclub  that  sells 
only  3.3  beer.  Yet  Its  aprts-ski  life  Is  a 
eophistlcsted  delight.  After  an  infallibly  fine 
Alta  meal,  everyone  sits  around  a  fireplace, 
mountain -dropping  and  adventure-swap- 
ping. Joy  of  this  caliber  is  usually  limited  to 
unreachable  places,  but  Alta  is  a  thirty-min- 
ute cab  ride  from  Salt  I^ke  City's  jetport. 
The  lodges  are  traditional,  excellent  in  direct 
proportion  to  price;  highest  and  beet  is  the 
Alta  Lodge,  where  tbe  seven-day  packsge 
(Modified  American  Plan,  Including  lifts  and 
five  two-hour  lessons)  runs  from  (ISS  for  a 
dormitory  single  up  to  $M1  for  a  luxury 
double. 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  DR.  SIDNEY  P. 
MARLAND  TO  BE  U.8.  COMMIS- 
SIONER OP  EDUCATION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PEKN5TLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  of  last  Mondas'.  November  16. 
contains  a  number  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams wliich  I  have  received  from  edu- 
cators in  Pennsylvania,  endorsing  Dr. 
Mariand.  I  have  since  that  time  received 
from  Dr.  Mark  Shedd.  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  another 
letter  strongly  backing  Dr.  Mariand. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rrcono. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo,  as 
follows: 
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THr  SCMOOI.  DlSTUCT 

or  Phh^osu'Hia, 
BoAKO  or  Education, 

Soveinber  10, 1970. 

Hon.  RiCHABD  SCHWKtKKft. 

Senate  of  the  United  Statex, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Schweikex:  As  &  member  of 
th«  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, may  I  once  again  urge  your  support 
of  Sidney  P.  Marland  for  ihe  position  of  U.S 
ComnUseloner  of  Education.  Be  is  a  person,  I 
am  sure,  who  wtU  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
ofSce  without  prejudice  or  bias  concerning 
any  interest  group — public  or  private.  I  know 
be  wilt  provide  the  necessary  leadership  to 
American  education — especially  urban  edu- 

CflllOD. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mabk  Sheod. 
Supertntendent . 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPStdRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it 
is  scant  solace  to  those  able  to  say  "I 
told  you  so"  on  the  basis  of  their  prior 
statements,  but  modern-day  permissive- 
ness produces  remarkable  analoeies  to 
Rome  before  its  decline  and  fail.  In  this 
connection  a  recent  column  by  Smith 
Hempstone  Is  of  Interest. 

No  society  unwilling  to  recognize 
something  greater  than  earthly  mate- 
rialism, unwilling  to  apply  Itself  to  work, 
reckless  of  basic  truths  and  historically 
proven  values  such  as  thrift,  respect,  hu- 
mility, devotion,  patriotism,  and  respon- 
sibility, can  possibly  survive  for  long  in 
competition  with  other  societies  whose 
laws  and  institutions  insist  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  values.  Our  forefathers 
came  here  to  establish  freedom  under 
God  with  Uberty  and  justice  for  all.  This 
freedom  is  not  license  to  peddle  filth, 
distribute  drugs,  desecrate  the  flag  or 
biirn  draft  cards.  Neither  is  it  freedom  to 
advocate  the  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  our  society  by  violence  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  our  forefathers  sanc- 
tioned this  by  the  Constitution's  first 
amendment. 

Only  a  society  bent  upon  self-destruc- 
tion would  tolerate  a  judicial  decision 
that  pontificates  that  freedom  includes 
the  right  to  destroy  freedom  itself.  This 
is  judicial  extremism  and  enormously 
harmful  to  the  United  States  and  all 
Its  people  as  witness  the  violence  that  is 
taking  place  in  America  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

Lost  MooatKGs  in  a  Societt  Undkr  Stress 
The  battle-hardened  veterans  return  from 
the  war  to  a  nation  fundamentally  changed, 
to  a  society  vastly  different  from  that  which 
they  left.  There  was  s  sense  of  political  un- 
certainty In  the  air:  the  stench  of  moral 
corruption,  almoet  oa  perceptible  as  the  nox- 
ious odor3  emanating  from  the  slow-flowing 
river,  hung  over  the  capital. 

The  flight  from  the  countryside,  begun 
lon^  before  they  took  up  arms,  lutd  been  com* 
pleted.  The  family  farm  was  a  thing  from  the 
past,  only  the  vast  (and  hence  more  viable) 
estates  survived-  Great  masses  of  unskilled 
men.   unable  to  find  Jobs  and  their  small 
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aavlnga  eat«n  by  InflaUoo.  crowded  Into  the 
rotting  inner-dties  to  swell  the  welfare  rolls 
and  make  tbe  streets  unsafe  for  honest  peo- 
ple The  alienated  muttered  of  revolution. 

The  old  virtues  of  thrift  and  probity  were 
publicly  flaunted  by  members  of  tbe  upper 
and  middle  classes,  who  sought  to  outdo  one 
another  in  extravagance  and  ostentation.  In 
private  sexual  depravity  and  In  public  spec- 
ulation. The  family,  once  tbe  stancheot  of 
Institutions,  had  t>een  weakened  by  the  coN 
lapse  of  paternal  authority.  Women  threw 
off  the  old  restraints,  disdaining  chastity  and 
taking  to  tbe  streets  to  demand  equal  status 
with  men. 

Reltglon.  the  traditional  backbone  of  the 
state,  had  become  an  empty  formaUty  to 
which  most  men  paid  no  more  than  Up- 
service.  To  till  the  vacuum  created  by  their 
own  disbelief,  many  of  the  young  Joined 
oriental  cults  whose  emotional  rituals  and 
drug-induced  mysticism  were  an  affront  to 
thoee  who  still  clung  to  the  old  faith. 

There  hod  been  great  changes,  too.  in  the 
IdeoXs,  method  and  content  of  education. 
The  old  philosophy  that  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  achooling  was  to  inculcate  in 
the  young  patriotism,  morals,  respect  for  the 
law  and  a  reverence  for  national  traditlona 
had  pretty  weu  gone  by  the  board.  In  Its 
place,  the  intellectuals  espoused  a  new  per- 
ml&slveneas. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  two  major  par- 
ties battled  viciously  for  supremacy.  One 
continued  In  tbe  minds  of  most  people  to 
be  associated  with  the  preservation  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  privilege. 

The  other,  led  frequently  by  wealthy  lib- 
erals convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reform. 
waa  plagued  by  a  lack  of  unity  as  leaders 
ambitious  for  personal  power  vied  with  each 
other  m  their  demagogic  appeals  to  the  rest- 
less moKses.  As  a  concomiunt  of  partisan 
strife,  both  parties  cynically  disregarded  the 
Constitution  and  public  morality  fell  to  a 
new  low  as  scandal  after  scandal  rocked  the 
capital  and  the  country. 

Political  violence  became  a  feature  of  the 
times,  with  large-scale  demonstrations  In  the 
cities  and  rival  gangs  of  extremists  battling 
each  other  in  the  streets. 

Meanwhile,  the  naUon's  enemies  abroad 
continued  ttielr  military  buildup.  But  the 
new  wars  were  not  to  be  fought  by  citizen- 
soldier  conscripts,  rather  by  an  all-volunteer 
army,  the  creatlcm  of  which  was  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Inadequacies  of  Institutions  designed 
by  the  founders  for  tbe  governance  of  a 
small,  uncomplicated  state  became  apparent 
and  led  to  pressure  for  electoral  reform.  A 
new  criminal  code  was  enacted  In  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  growing  lawlessness. 
But  politicians  continued  to  play  upon  the 
social  issue  for  partisan  advantage,  rather 
than  seeking  an  equitable  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  It. 

The  increasingly  frequent  assassinations 
of  public  figures  and  the  continued  use  of 
violence  as  a  political  tool  led  to  a  concen- 
tration of  power  at  the  center  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  all  citizens. 

KUlitary  defeat  in  Asia  had  an  unsettling 
political  effect  at  home.  In  the  end.  all  the 
maneuvering  proved  in  vain.  The  burden  of 
defense  spending  coupled  with  a  vast  pub- 
lic works  program  was  more  than  the  de- 
based currency  could  bear.  The  spectacles  of 
sadism  and  violence  to  which  the  public  had 
become  Inured  had  aroused  passions  always 
only  thinly  papered  over. 

The  venality  and  corruption  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  hod  given  Itself  over  to 
licentiousness  and  sensual  grattflcatlon  of- 
fered neither  example  nor  leadership  to  a 
people  who  had  forgotten  both  God  and  pa- 
trlotiam.  Although  the  creaking  Institutions 
of  government  no  longer  were  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  placed  upon  them, 
the  senators  prattled  on. 
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Finally,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  10,  40  B.C., 
Julius  Caesar  splashed  across  the  Rubicon 
with  his  legions  at  his  back,  an  act  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
republic.  But  all  that  was  In  another  time 
and,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  lu 
and  our  country. 


WITHDRAWING  FROM  THE  PAR 
EAST 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALJrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  November  19.  1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I^.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent review  George  Melloan  covers  two 
new  books  on  Japan.  The  first  by  Her- 
man Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute  and 
the  second  by  Robert  auillain.  a  reporter 
for  Le  Monoe.  In  analyzing  these  two 
books.  Mr.  Melloan  points  out  the  diver- 
gence of  the  tv/o  authors  on  the  direction 
that  the  Japanese  will  take  In  their  fu- 
ture international  political  posture. 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  this 
divergence  of  analysts  comes  from  the 
same  data  base  c.nJ  reflects  the  current 
inability  of  Western  political  analyst  to 
understand  political  motivations  in  the 
Par  East. 

This  review  has  merit  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  this  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  18, 1970] 

WrrHORAWtNO    PEOM    TKB    PaR   EaST 

(By  George  Melloan) 

Because  of  the  intense  public  focus  on  the 
beginnings  of  a  United  States  disengagement 
in  Vietnam,  a  more  general  withdrawal  from 
tbe  Par  East  has  received  less  attention. 

Okinawa  is  to  be  returned  to  Japan  In  1972. 
American  bases  In  Japan  are  beginning  to  go 
back  to  Japan.  The  U.S.  military  strength  in 
South  Korea  Is  being  reduced. 

So  what  hAppens  next  in  this  theater  where 
American  bases  In  Japan  are  beginning  to  go 
back  to  Japan.  The  U.S.  military  strength  in 
South  Korea  is  being  reduced. 

So  what  happens  next  in  this  theater 
where  Americans  have  endured  three  wars 
and  much  pain,  cost  and  confusion  since 
Pearl  Harbor?  Xs  there  in  fact  a  historic 
transition  taking  place?  If  American  influ- 
ence wanes,  what — or  who— will  replace  It? 

Red  China  comes  to  mind  quickly.  But  the 
real  answer  could  rest  with  that  American 
protege  and  economic  prodigy.  Japan.  The 
time  may  well  be  arp'oacbing  when  Japan, 
out  of  necessity  and  natural  inclination,  will 
begin  to  reassert  Itself  as  a  political  and  mili- 
tary force. 

With  a  sense  of  natknal  purpose  perhaps 
unmatched  In  history,  the  Japanese  have 
built  an  economic  engine  that  now  ranks 
as  the  world's  third  most  productive,  be- 
hind the  U.8-  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
still  are  building  full  tilt.  They  could  afford 
a  much  larger  military  force  and  nuclear 
weapons.  They  could  discard  the  protection, 
and  restraint,  of  the  American  nuclear  um- 
brella. 

But  do  they  dare  make  the  break,  with  all 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  It  would  en- 
UlP 

There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  this  important 
question.  Since  Hiroshima,  no  Japanese 
leader  has  found  it  politic  to  advocate  nu- 
clear armament.  The  lingering  trauma  of 
the  only  nation  ever  to  have  suffered  a  nu- 
clear attack  Is  not  easily  dispelled.  But  as 
the  U.S.  reduces  its  Far  Eastern  forces,  Japan 
already  has  begun  to  rebuild  its  conventlonni 
military  capabilities.  Who  is  to  say  that  it 
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might  not  at  some  future  time  decide  that 
its  security  demands  that  it  enter  tbe  nu- 
clear club? 

For  readers  who  want  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions,  two  new  boolcs  offer  provocative 
theories  on  this  subject  as  well  as  a  more 
general  view  of  Japan  and  Its  possible  futurv 
role  In  the  woeld.  The  theories  do  not  always 
agree,  but  that  makes  them  no  less  Interest- 
ing 

One  book  Is  by  the  American  "futurolo- 
gist"  Herman  Kohn.  It  is  called  "The  Emerg- 
ing Japanese  Superstate,  Challenge,  and  Re- 
spouse"  (Prentice-Hall,  274  pages.  V7.B5) . 
The  other  Is  "The  Japanese  Challenge.  The 
Race  to  the  Year  2000"  (Llpplncott.  352 
pages,  C8.50.>  by  Robert  Cuillain,  a  Prench- 
man  who  Is.  Tokyo  correspondent  for  the 
respected   Paris  dally.  Le   Monde, 

Mr.  R&hn  admits  to  some  uncertainties  but 
nevertheless  predicts  that  Japan  wlU  be  ac- 
quiring nuclear  weapons  within  five  to  10 
years  and  exercising  ever  increasing  political 
power.  Mr.  Guilloln,  on  the  other  hand,  fore- 
aees  an  indefinite  reliance  by  Ja4>an  on  Its 
close  political  and  economic  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  and  a  continuing  rejection  of 
nuclear  arms. 

Of  the  two  authors,  Mr.  Kahn  carries  the 
more  impresalve  credentUIs  in  the  prophetic 
visions  department.  He  directs  the  Hudson 
Institute,  which  has  become  somewhat  re- 
nowned for  its  "scenarios"  that  attempt  to 
forecast  the  long-range  future  course  of  In- 
dividual nations  and  the  world.  In  this  work, 
Mr.  Kahn  says.  "We  have  Increasingly  found 
ourselves  interested  in  and  even  focusing  on 
Japan  as  In  many  ways  a  key  nation.  .  .  ." 
The  institute  will  continue  its  rather  inten- 
sive study  of  Japan. 

Mr.  KohD  bases  his  predictions  largely  on 
his  assumption  that  the  Japanese  will 
not  be  content  to  accept  Indefinitely  the 
status  of  economic  giant  and  political 
pygmy.  He  feels  that  questions  of  hierarchy 
are  deeply  Important  to  Jarunese  at  all 
levels.  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  11  caused 
It  to  voluntarily  accord  Itself  a  "proper 
place"  well  below  the  Western  powers,  but 
Its  economic  achievements  since  the  war  will 
Ju5t  as  certainly  set  it  In  search  of  a  higher 
place.  Mr.  Kahn  believes. 

"This  moraJ  Issue  among  the  Japanese  Is 
going  to  come  up  again  when,  if  current  con- 
jectures on  the  Japanese  grovrth  rate  are 
proven  correct,  the  Japanese  attain  'super* 
status  as  an  economic,  technological  and  fi- 
nancial power  and  have  the  capabUlty  of  be- 
coming a  superpollticol  and  supermUltary 
power."  Mr.  Kahn  &aye.  The  essence  of  the 
"challenge"  In  his  book  title,  he  says,  refers 
less  to  the  Japanese  challenge  as  an  econom- 
ic, technological  and  financial  superstate 
than  to  the  political  and  military  conse* 
quences  of  that  challenge.  "Japan's  decisions 
on  this  Issue  will  be  a  challenge  to  the  Jap- 
anese themselves,  to  the  Americans,  the 
Europeans,  the  Soviets,  the  Chinese  and  es- 
pecially to  those  nations  .  .  .  occupying 
non-Communist  PaclQc  Asia,"  he  declares. 

As  Japan  attempts  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems of  national  purposes.  Mr.  Kahn  believes 
there  will  be  conflicting  pressures  within 
Japan  Itself.  "On  the  one  hand,  there  will  be 
some  desire  for  Japan  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  Western  Pacific  grouping  or  of  the 
developed  world  generally,"  he  says.  "On  the 
other,  there  will  be  inevitable  pressure  to- 
ward an  'Asia  for  the  Asians.'  In  either  case 
there  will  be  pressure  for  attaining  full 
status  and  acceptance  of  Japan  as  a  super- 
power." 

Mr.  Gulllaln  Ukes  an  almost  exactly  con- 
trary view  to  all  this.  "Japan."  he  declares, 
'has  hardly  any  Interest  in  being  the  third 
great  power  In  the  sense  that  the  first  and 
second  understand  such  words,  and  what  la 
more.  It  knows  that  the  facts  forbid  any  such 
state  of  affairs."  He  argues  that  for  Japan  to 
Have  a  "100  percent  Japanese"  foreign  policy. 
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It  would  have  to  get  rid  of  Its  still  very  close 
ties  with  the  U.S.,  which  buys  some  30;;-  of 
Japanese  exports,  supplies  Japan  with  many 
of  Its  patents  and  gives  It  military  protec- 
tion. 

'*To  infer  that  these  bonds  negate  great- 
ness is,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  ore  concerned, 
an  assumption  based  on  an  obsolete  concep- 
tion of  what  a  great  power  can  and  should  be 
in  the  worlds  of  today  and  tomorrow."  Mr. 
GullUan  says.  "Throughout  the  rest  of  this 
century  and  the  century  to  come,  we  shall 
live  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  In  a  world 
whose  key  word  la  Interdependence — a  world 
in  which  interdependence  will  become  more 
widespread  and  essential,  forcing  us  to  recon- 
sider and  perhaps  discard  the  old  notion  of 
national  Independence." 

Instead  of  developing  its  own  nuclear 
power.  Mr.  GullUan  feels  Japan  will  continue 
Its  close  link  with  the  U.S.,  but  more  on  the 
basis  of  equal  partnership  than  In  the  past. 
He  feels  it  will  further  seek  to  Insure  Its  secu- 
rity by  seeking  guarantees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  eventually.  Red  China. 

How  could  Mr.  Kahn  and  Mr.  GullUan, 
both  of  whom  are  excellent  analysu  and  self- 
professed  admirers  of  the  Japanese  and  Japa- 
nese culture,  come  up  with  such  totally  dif- 
ferent %iews  of  Japan's  political  future?  Part 
of  the  answer  lies  in  the  normal  difBculties  of 
crystal  gazing  and  in  the  still  riskier  business 
of  pollUcal  crystal  gazing.  But  a  larger  part 
of  the  difficulty  may  He  in  something  that 
both  authors  and  many  past  students  of 
Japan  agree  upon.  Japan  is  a  land  of  para- 
doxes. Mr.  Kahn  quotes  another  author, 
Ruth  Benedict,  as  saying  that  "the  Japanese 
have  been  described  In  the  most  fantastic 
series  of  'but  also's'  ever  used  for  any  nation 
of  the  world."  For  example,  they  ore  sup- 
posed to  be  "unprecedently  polite"  but  also 
"insolent  and  overbearing. " 


These  seeming  paradoxes,  which  lead  Mr. 
Kahn  and  Mr.  Gullllan  from  similar  observa- 
tions to  entirety  separate  conclusions,  help  to 
explain  why  the  U.S.  has  suffered  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  Orient.  Despite  the  count- 
less books  that  have  gone  before  these  latest 
two.  there  has  always  been  very  little  real 
Western  understanding  of  the  way  Japanese, 
Chinese  and,  of  course,  Vietnamese,  think. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  Mr. 
Kahn  and  Mr.  Gullllan  make  In  their  books  Is 
not  In  terms  of  estimates  of  the  future,  al- 
though these  are  most  Interesting,  but  in 
shedding  further  light  on  the  Japanese.  Both, 
for  example,  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  cul- 
tural kinship  between  the  Japanese  sund  the 
Chinese.  Mr.  GullUan  feels  that  Japan,  like 
China,  is  not  merely  Interested  in  economic 
progress  but  In  creating  a  "new  man." 

In  a  striking  parallel,  lAx,  Kahn  believes 
that  there  la  and  will  be  a  "moral"  competi- 
tion from  China  that  will  Influence  a  wealth- 
ier Japan.  He  obeerves  that  in  the  traditional 
Japanese  culture,  the  "austere,  dedicated, 
cultured  and  faithful  Samiu-ol  warrior  is  at 
the  top  of  society,  even  though  he  Is  relatively 
poor,  and  the  mercantile  class,  while  rela- 
tively rich.  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  lad- 
der." This  concept,  he  feels,  mokes  Japan  sus- 
ceptible to  the  new  "morality"  fostered  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  cultural  revolution. 

Another  point  on  which  both  authors 
largely  agree  Is  that  despite  the  pervasive 
American  presence  in  the  Far  East  since 
World  War  n.  Japan  has  not  been  '■.Ameri- 
canized" In  anything  other  than  a  highly  su- 
perficial sense.  The  same  might  Just  as  easily 
be  said  of  China,  despite  its  long  experience 
with  American  missionaries  and  military 
men  before  Moo.  It  might  also  be  said  of 
Vietnam. 

It  is  a  cliche,  but  the  "East  is  East"  line  of 
Kipling  always  comes  to  mind  when  reading 
such  books.  Could  it  be  that  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Korea  and  Vietnam,  that  line  sUU  is  the 
key  to  the  future  In  the  Far  Bast? 
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BANDWAGON  TO  OBLIVION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAsjvoftmA 

IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  BEPRESESTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Washington  said  in  1776: 

Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves 
US  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or 
the  most  abject  submission.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

The  prolmcted  global  conflict  thun- 
ders around  us.  The  concentric  attack 
on  the  Western  World  by  the  Communist 
bloc  Is  pre.<ising  home  rapidly  throuKh 
the  intermediate  strata  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  change  expected 
when  the  present  administration  took 
over  from  the  badly  faltering  Democrats 
has  not  materialized.  Significant  enemy 
advances  have  been  made  in  Ceylon. 
Libya,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Chile,  and 
BoUvia. 

We  cry  for  peace.  We  ask  to  negotiate. 
We  plead  for  a  breathing  space.  We  con- 
tinue to  disarm. 

The  Soviets  redouble  their  efforts.  They 
recognize  the  attitude  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  their 
main  enemy.  They  sense  that  the  com- 
promisers have  managed  to  become  a 
dominant  Influence  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration. They  are  again  dealing  with  the 
equivocal  men.  They  know  from  long  ex- 
perience what  to  do. 

The  old  Soviet  foreign  .)Olicy  has  taken 
on  increasing  sophistication  and  new 
dimensions  due  to  the  confusion  In  the 
minds  confronting  them.  In  the  past  it 
was  necessary  to  alternate  periods  of 
attack  with  periods  of  consolidation  and 
simulated  good  will.  The  Soviets  used  to 
operate  on  the  principle  that  if  they 
stopped  kicking  us  for  a  while  we  would 
be  grateful.  They  thought  that  if  they 
were  to  ti'ansfer  the  dagger  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left  hand  we  would  seize 
the  temporarily  outstretched  right  hand 
out  of  feelings  of  cowardly  relief.  They 
were  right. 

Now  the  shift  Is  no  longer  necessarj'. 
The  Soviets  have  found  that  they  can 
continue  the  blows  in  Indochina,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  while  at  the  same 
time  reaping  all  tlie  advantages  of 
Western  good  will.  The  spirit  of  detente 
has  been  Institutionalized,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  global  war.  It  Is  now  an  un- 
questioned "new  reality"  with  the  State 
Department,  an  article  of  faith.  To  re- 
frain from  any  activity  which  might  up- 
set the  Soviets  has  become  the  main.^tay 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Working  against  Western  govemmenus 
obsessed  with  what  has  become  the  o(H- 
ciaUy  certified  delusion,  the  Soviets  are 
dividing  the  Western  World  as  they  con- 
quer the  intermediate  strata.  The  recent 
agreements  between  West  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada  and  Red 
China  are  the  logical  outcome  of  our  cur- 
rent foreign  policy  position.  The  ad- 
vanced non-Communist  nations  are  being 
separated.  If  events  arc  clearly  analyzed 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  Sino-Soviet  split 
has,  in  fact,  split  the  West.  Without  our 
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acquiescence  this  would  not  be  bappen- 
ing. 

Appropriately  signed  on  tiie  anniver- 
sary of  the  building  or  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  West  German-Soviet  Treaty  strips 
the  western  part  of  Germany  of  any 
right  to  assist  the  Germans  living  under 
Soviet  domination,  ratifies  Soviet  post- 
World  War  II  gains  in  Europe  through 
violation  of  other  aKreements,  and  opens 
up  West  German  technology  to  Soviet 
exploitation.  The  State  Department  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  and  acknowl- 
edged that  it  had  been  constiited  before 
the  treaty  was  signed.  In  return  for  all 
this  the  Soviets  agree  not  to  attack  West 
Germany.  Everybody  concerned  seems  to 
have  conveniently  forgotten  the  Soviet 
blitzkrieg  into  Czechoslovakia  less  than 
2  years  ago  In  violation  of  multitudinous 
nonaggresslon  pacts. 

Canada's  recognition  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  Stalin's  protege  In  China  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  several  changes  of 
20-year-old  0.3.  ixjllcies.  The  State  De- 
partment announced  last  December  that 
henceforth  American  products  could  be 
shipped  to  Red  China  with  approval  of 
the  Office  of  Export  Control,  and  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year  it  was  announced  that 
free  world  vessels  bound  for  Communist 
China  could  use  American  fueling  facili- 
ties for  nonstrategic  cargoes. 

If  we  seem  to  be  the  trendsetter,  it  Is 
because  we  are.  As  the  most  powerful 
non-Communist  nation  of  the  world  ac- 
commodates itself  more  and  more  In 
every  sphere  to  the  desires  of  the  world 
Coiiiinunist  movement,  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  non-Communist  world  follows 
right  along.  As  they  follow  us,  we.  In 
turn,  observe  them  and  announce  further 
moves  along  the  same  line,  citing  our  al- 
lies' moves  a  rationale.  It  Is  a  vicious 
circular  bandwagon  effect.  Let  no  one 
doubt,  however,  that  we  are  leading  the 
band. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  smaller  non- 
Communist  nations  have  refused  to  fol- 
low the  hordes  galloping  down  the  low 
road  of  history.  Chiang  Kai-shek  spoke 
out  in  the  spirit  that  led  our  own  Na- 
tion to  freedom,  echoing  George  Wash- 
ington's decisiveness  and  principle: 

Fellow  countrjTnen,  in  this  period  of 
worldnrlde  uncertainty  and  confusion, 
many  people  are  Btooplnp  to  seek  monetary 
aecurltr  by  cloaking  their  cowardice  under 
the  pntense  of  love  of  peace.  Degeneracy  and 
coofualon  ore  to  be  »eea  In  au  four  cardinal 
pomts  of  the  compaas.  Only  we  retain  both 
our  stabUlcy  and  our  spirit.  All  those  around 
us  are  at  a  loss. 

Would  that  our  leaders  spoke  in  the 
same  manner — for  only  the  strongest  na- 
tion In  the  free  world  can  keep  the  world 
free. 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
TO  THE  NEGOTIATED  SETTLE- 
MENT OP  CONFLICTS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   SaCBlQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thuradav.  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  lesson  of  history  stands  clearer  than 
that  which  cautions  against  the  tempting 
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of  aggressors.  Such  temptations  are  en- 
flamed  when  threatened  nations  nego- 
tiate from  positions  of  deteriorating 
strength.  Should  weakness  go  unreme- 
died because  U.S.  commitments  went  un- 
fulfilled, aggressors  may  well  conclude 
that  protracted  conflict  will  result  in  a 
certain  and  deci-^ve  victory. 

As  a  period  of  negotiation  hopefully 
takes  form,  thanks  largely  to  our  efforts 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  United  States  must  exercise  care  that 
the  agreements  arrived  at  are  not  solely 
agreements  reflecting  narrow  interests.  If 
we  have  a  true  and  honorable  commit- 
ment to  an  ally,  if  we  are  pledged  to  re- 
main at  his  side  until  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  mutual  alms,  then  it  is  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  expect  him  to  nego- 
tiate at  our  side  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, to  negotiate  when  the  balance  of 
power  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  In 
favor  of  the  aggressor.  Hence  there  Is  a 
critical  and  reasonable  requirement 
within  the  context  of  limited  U.S.  com- 
mitments, to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  to  enhance  the  economic  and  po- 
litical stability  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

In  the  Iiilddle  East,  moderate  Arab 
States  need  self-assurance — as  does  Is- 
rael— that  the  assumption  of  a  moderate 
negotiating  position  at  the  peace  talks 
will  not  in  Itself  trigger  radical  forces 
from  within  or  without  which  might 
seize  their  government  or  threaten  their 
very  existence.  U.S.  assistance  is  in- 
tended to  build  the  type  of  stability, 
self-assurance  and  Belf-sufBclcncy  on 
which  a  realistic  negotiating  stance  can 
be  based. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States 
must  stand  ready  to  support  those  na- 
tions who  are  willing  to  put  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  good  use  in  the  preservation  of 
their  Independence.  In  its  absence  genu- 
ine and  frultftil  negotiations  are  not 
possible. 

It  is  clear,  whether  speaking  of  South- 
east Asia,  Korea  or  the  Middle  East  that 
the  pursuit  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
major  conflicts  by  threatened  nations  is 
difficult  at  best.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it 
is  In  our  best  Interest  to  pursue  such  set- 
tlements. 

The  array  of  supplemental  assistance 
now  plaimed  by  the  United  States  to 
countries  which  have  clearly  indicated 
a  will  and  an  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves is  a  critical  though  admittedly 
costly  link  in  this  basic  chain  of  V3. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond in  a  timely  fashion  and  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  to  the  needs  of  such  coim- 
tries  would  not  only  discourage  the  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  conflicts,  it  would 
also  tend  to  encourage  the  repeated 
probing  of  VS.  resolve  at  all  Imagined 
points  of  weakness. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  PRA'yER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MiNTfVSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdatf,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
we  approach  Thanksgiving  Day.  Rather 
than  the  day  of  prayer  and  thankfulness 
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which  marked  the  origin  ol  this  day,  In 
too  many  instances  it  Is  devoted  solely 
to  family  gatherings  and  feasting  and  Its 
original  purpose  is  forgotten. 

To  help  us  remember  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  this  holiday,  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert in  the  Rccobd  a  prayer  attributed  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  urge  its  wide  use 
In  our  churches  and  homes  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The  prayer  follows: 

Thouas  Jbttkeson'b  Pbaycs 

Almighty  Ood,  Wbo  has  given  xu  %)c\\n  good 
land  for  our  bentage:  we  huxabl;  beseech 
Tbe«  that  we  may  always  prove  oiiraelves  a 
people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  aod  glad  to  do 
Thy  wUI.  Bleas  our  land  with  honorable  In- 
dustry, sound  learning,  and  pure  manners. 

Save  UB  from  violence,  dUcord.  and  con- 
fuaion.  from  pride  and  arrogance,  and  from 
every  evU  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and 
faahion  Into  one  united  people  the  multi- 
tude brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues. 

Endow  with  the  ^>Lrlt  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority 
of  government,  that  there  may  be  Justice 
and  peace  at  home,  and  that  ttxrougb  obedi- 
ence to  Thy  law,  we  may  show  forth  Thy 
praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  time  of  proeperlty,  fill  our  hearU  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
suffer  not  our  trust  In  Thee  to  fall;  all  of 
w^hlcb  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


WEST    POINT   CADETT   COMMENDED 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MtasasiFPz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

a  recent  issue  of  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Meridian  Star,  there  was  an 
article  concerning  the  excellent  record 
of  Cadet  Alton  Latimer  while  attending 
field  training  at  Port  Hood.  Tex.,  tills 
summer.  I  am  quite  proud  of  Cadet  Lati- 
mer for  two  reasons:  He  is  from  my 
hometown  of  Meridian  and  I  had  the 
privUege  to  appoint  him  to  the  UjB.  Mil- 
itary Academy.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  article  on  Cadet 
Latimer. 

The  article  follows: 

West  Point  Caoct  Latimkb  Comhekoed 

Cadet  Alton  Latimer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Latimer  of  3731  igth  Street  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Second  Armored 
Division.  Port  Hood.  Texas,  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  abilities  while  attending  field 
training  at  Ft.  Hood. 

Cadet  LAtlmer.  &  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  the  United  States  UlUtary  Acad- 
emy. West  Point.  New  York.  Is  an  appointee 
of  Congressman  O.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
lAtimer's  parents  and  Montgomery's  Meridian 
office  recently  received  the  news  of  the  spe- 
cial letter  of  commendation. 

"aUPCaiOB     MAHNEX" 

Cadet  Latimer,  while  attached  for  training 
to  the  Sixth  Squadron.  First  Cavalry.  Second 
Armored  division  as  Platoon  leader.  Third 
Platoon.  A  Troop,  was  given  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  training  and  welfare  of 
the  troopers  of  the  Third  Platoon  as  well  as 
responsibility  for  maintenance  of  ten  com- 
plex combat  vehicles.  He  performed  hla  duty 
"In  such  a  superior  manner"  as  to  warrant 
the  commendation. 

The  letter  of  commendation  reads: 
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"Cadet  Latimer  demonstrated  bis  initia- 
tive, and  leadership  \n  bis  first  assigned  duty. 
which  was  responsibility  for  preparing  his 
platoon  for  a  motor  pool  Inspection  con- 
ducted by  the  Assistant  Division  Commander. 
2nd  Armored  Division.  I  consider  that  Mr. 
Latimer's  platoon  was  the  best  prepared 
platoon  In  the  Squadron  on  the  morning  of 
the  inspection.  This  firmly  atte&u  to  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  this  young  cadet. 

"Subsequent  to  the  Motor  Pool  Inspection. 
this  Squadron  was  tasked  to  provide  a  full 
TO&E  Cavalry  Platoon  to  the  US  Army  Com- 
bat Developments  Command  In  support  of  a 
documentary  film.  Mr.  l^tlmer  was  given 
complete  responsibility  for  this  mission  to 
include  preparation  movement  and  conduct 
of  tactical  maneuvers.  Mr.  Latimer  per- 
formed in  a  superb  manner.  Mr.  Latimer  was 
highly  complimented  by  all  who  were  in- 
volved in  aiming.  His  actions  represent  a 
tour  de  force  of  qualities  which  far  exceed 
that  normally  expected  of  someone  with  his 
experience. 

He  demonstrated  an  extraordinarily  sound 
group  of  the  most  difficult  tactical  maneu- 
vers. He  accomplished  this  through  intensive 
study  of  field  manuals  at  night. 

CITES     LEADCBSHIP 

"Mr.  Latimer's  leadership,  bearing,  ability, 
and  drive  are  equaled  by  only  a  very  few  of 
the  commissioned  officers  I  have  known.  In 
his  training  with  this  Squadron  be  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of  bU 
superiors  and  subordinates  alike.  He  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  abmty  of  this 
Sqtmdron  to  perform  its  mission.  His  devo- 
tion to  duty,  military  bearing  and  initiative 
refiecta  great  credit  upon  himself,  the  Corps 
of  Cadets,  and  the  United  SUtes  Army.  I  am 
very  proud  and  pleased  to  have  had  Cadet 
Latimer  in  my  command." 


STOCK  EXCHANGE 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith 
offer  a  very  interesting  and  telling  letter 
I  have  received  from  my  friend,  Morris 
A.  Schapiro,  head  of  the  bank  securities 
flrro  of  M.  A.  Schapiro  it  Co..  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  He  writes: 

NovEMSEa  18,  1970. 

Mr  Deab  PaiEND:  I  believe  in  Insurance 
for  Investors  Just  as  we  have  Insurance  for 
deposits  with  savings  institutions  through 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
However,  before  Congress  passes  a  bill  in- 
volving such  Insurance  protection.  It  should 
insist  that  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange 
enact  long  overdue  reforms  concerning  Its 
operations. 

Among  these  reforms  I  would  reconunend 
the  following: 

A.  Broker-dealers  should  be  prohibited 
from  using  customers'  money  or  securities 
In  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Any  securi- 
ties firm  whose  capital  Is  exposed  to  risk 
should  be  required  to  segregate  all  monies 
and  securities  belonging  to  customers. 

At  the  beginning  of  1970  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  member  firms  held  at>out  $3  bil- 
lion of  customers'  free  balances,  funds  wltli- 
drawable  on  demand.  These  free  credit  bal- 
ances are  used  by  member  firms  to  "main- 
tain positions  In  securities,  to  finance  mar- 
gin purchELses  of  other  customers,  and  for 
other  general  purposes."  (See  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  S.  2348.  page  2.  September  21.  1970.) 
The  total  of  cash  and  securities  held  In  the 
custody  of  brokers  for  the  accounU  of  cus- 
tomers  is  approximately   »50   billion.   These 
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assets,  In  many  cases,  can  be  reached  by 
creditors  of  brokerage  firms  where  adequate 
segregation  practices  have  not  been  followed. 

B.  A  securities  firm  to  be  eligible  for  In- 
surance must  meet  high  standards  which 
should  be  established  by  Congress  for  mem- 
bership in  the  proposed  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation. 

To  qualify  for  membership  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a  bank  must 
first  be  examined  and  found  to  be  in  sound 
condition.  Then  it  must  abide  by  strict  gov- 
ernmental regulations. 

C.  The  directors  of  the  proposed  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation  should 
represent  the  investing  public,  not  the  se- 
curities industry. 

Railroad  officials  do  not  serve  on  tbt  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  nor  are  pub- 
lic utility  officials  found  on  Public  Service 
CommUslons. 

Sincerely. 

Moaais  A.  Schapiso. 

I  personally  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  aforesaid. 


WISE  WORDS  LOST  IN 
PARTISANSHIP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Waller  Trohan,  bureau  chief  emeritus 
of  the  Chicago  Tribime.  is  recognized  as 
a  truly  objective  observer  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene.  In  his  very  penetrating 
column  Wednesday.  November  18,  he 
very  calmly  analyzes  the  September  16 
address  by  President  Nixon  to  students 
at  Kansas  State  University. 

Mr.  Trohan's  column  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  18.  1070) 
Wise  Woaos  Lost  ut   Pabtisanshzp 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  November  17. — Now  that  the 
election  Is  two  weeks  In  the  past,  it  Is  proper 
for  Americans  to  ponder  the  wise,  pertinent 
and  understanding  address  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  to  the  students  of  Kansas  State 
University  In  the  heat  of  the  campaign.  HU 
words,  tinfortunately,  had  become  fogged  by 
partisanship  so  that  much  of  the  message 
was  lost  for  many. 

Political  campaigns  are  not  the  best  roads 
to  truth.  The  outs  trumpet  attacks  and 
downgrade  performance.  The  Ins  point  with 
pride  to  claimed  advances  and  gloss  over 
shortcomings. 

Naturally  the  opposition  gave  no  credit 
to  Mr.  Nlxon  for  his  accomplishments,  espe- 
cially the  slowing  of  casualties  In  Viet  Nam 
and  the  continuance  of  his  program  to  bring 
the  troops  home.  However,  if  the  President 
had  suffered  a  cnuthlng  defeat  Instead  of 
standing  off  bis  foes,  the  so-called  llberala 
would  have  blamed  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  time  has  come  to  brush  aside  the  op- 
position charges  of  "campaign  oratory"  and 
consider  what  Mr.  Nlxon  said  to  students, 
which  applies  to  all  others  as  well.  Here  are  a 
few  excerpts  worthy  of  consideration: 

"There  are  those  who  protest  that  if  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  them,  de- 
mocracy Itself  is  at  fault,  the  system  is  at 
fault;  who  say  that  If  they  don't  get  their 
way.  the  answer  Is  to  bum  a  bus  and  bomb 
a  building. 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  the 
worst  of  times  In  which  to  live.  What  self- 
pi  tying  nonsense  that  is. 

"Those  decencies,  those  self-restraints. 
those   patterns   of   mutual    respect   for   the 
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righu  and  feelings  of  one  another,  the  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  somebody  else  without 
trying  to  shoui  him  down,  those  pattemji  of 
mutual  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  feel- 
ings of  one  another — these  are  what  we  must 
preserve  if  freedom  Itself  is  to  be  preserved, 

"We  can  maintain  a  free  society  only  if 
we  recognize  that  in  a  free  society  no  one 
can  win  all  the  time,  no  one  can  have  his  way 
all  the  time  and  no  one  is  right  all  the  time. 

"It  Is  a  time  for  the  responsible  university 
and  college  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dent leaders  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  be- 
cause we  must  remember  only  they  can  save 
higher  education  in  America.  It  cannot  be 
saved  by  the  government." 

Mr  Nlxon  observed  that  our  environment 
has  been  damaged  by  carelessness  and  abuse 
of  technology,  but  added:  ".  .  .  That  same 
technology  gives  us  the  ability  to  clean  up 
that  environment,  to  restore  the  clean  ulr. 
the  clean  water,  the  open  spaces  that  are  our 
rightful  heritage. 

"We  see  that,  because  of  our  wealth,  be- 
cause of  our  freedom,  because  of  this  much 
maligned  system  of  ours,  that  we  can  go  on 
to  develop  those  great  qualities  of  the  spirit 
that  only  decades  ago  were  stiu  burled  by 
the  weight  of  drudgery  and  In  75  per  cent  of 
the  world  today  still  burled  by  the  weight  of 
drudgery." 

Mr.  Nlxon  did  not  end  on  a  note  of  pessi- 
mism, but  promised  that  we  "shall  conduct 
ourseU-es  in  a  way  that  we  will  be  looked 
back  on  as  the  beginning  of  the  brightest 
chapter  ever  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream." 

The  recent  campaign  wns  partisan,  as  all 
campaigns  are.  but  It  was  by  no  means  the 
roughest  In  history  or  even  the  roughest  in 
recent  times. 

One  only  has  to  recall  Harry  Truman's 
diatribes  agaln.^t  the  eoth  Congress,  especial- 
ly the  charge  that  "Aepubllcans  stuck  a 
pitchfork  into  the  back  of  the  farmers"  m 
order  to  realise  this. 

But  once  the  campaign  la  over,  there 
should  be  no  time  for  recrimination  but  a 
period  of  study,  and  the  Nlxon  addreas  de- 
ser^'es  It. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  LANDED 
ON  PUERTO  RICO  478  YEARS  AGO 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

aesmENT  couhissioncs  raoM  ptTEXTO  aico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  c6rD0VA.  Mr,  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 19  marks  an  important  anniversary 
in  the  history  of  your  fellow  citizens 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Pour  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  ago  during  his  sec- 
ond voyage  of  discovery.  Chri-stopher 
Coltmibus  landed  on  our  beautiful  ver- 
dant Island,  finding  it  to  be  "populated 
by  peaceful  and  friendly  natives  who  pro- 
vided him  with  food  and  drink." 

Nearly  half  a  millennium  later  our 
Island  and  its  people  after  a  continuing 
and  successful  transformation  still  re- 
tain the  basic  qualities  which  Columbus 
so  happily  observed.  Our  people  are 
friendly,  hospitable,  and  conscious  of 
pleasing  all  visitors  who  come  to  our 
shores.  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  Coltmi- 
bus were  to  rediscover  Puerto  Rico  today 
bis  opinion  of  our  island  and  its  people 
would  not  be  any  different. 

And  so  Puerto  Rico,  the  oldest  com- 
munity under  the  American  flag,  moves 
on  in  the  decade  of  the  I970's  looking 
forward  to  sustained  progress  in  a  com- 
mon and  Indivisible  bond  with  our  fel- 
low citizens  on  the  mainland. 
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DEAD  era  HERO  WAS  HIS  DAD 


HON.  MARJO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Nw)ember  17.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week  the  majority  of  UjS.  deftths  in 
South  Vietnam  were  caused  by  enemy 
booby  traps.  One  such  soldier  wbo  was 
recently  victimized  by  these  Insidious  de- 
vices is  Pfc.  John  R.  Tamburrl,  Jr.,  a  fel- 
low New  Yorker. 

Aithough  only  19  at  his  death,  his 
short  military  career  is  an  exemplary 
one.  Unlike  the  many  avoiding  the  draft 
through  devious  means.  John  chose  to 
enlist  in  the  Interest  of  defending  his 
country.  Certainly,  along  with  his  par- 
ents, all  Americans  share  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  fine  young  American. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  able  to 
read  of  young  John's  short  hfe  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  parents. 
I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  press  clipping  from  the  September 
30.  1970.  ediUon  of  the  New  York  Post: 
Deas   OI'b  Hebo  Was  His  Dad 

He  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  when  he  was 
17,  fought  in  four  major  campaigns  la  the 
South  Pnciac,  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  evac- 
uating wounded  men  while  iir.der  heavy  mor- 
tar and  machine  gun  fire  on  Okinawa,  and 
was  discharged  In  January  1946  when  be  was 
20  years  old.  He  had  already  fought  more  and 
lived  longer  than  his  son  ever  would. 

John  B.  Tajnburri.  Jr.,  joined  the  Army  on 
March  13.  1970.  shipped  to  Vietnam  In  Au- 
gust, and  was  killed  by  an  exploding  booby 
tr^>  while  on  a  night  combat  operation  Sept. 
17.  He  was  19  years  old. 

"My  son  Joined  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can, a  real  American,  not  the  kind  wbo  nina 
away."  said  John  R.  Tamburrl.  Sr.  He  spoke 
with  emotion  and  had  Just  returned  to  hla 
Staten  Island  apartment  from  a  visit  to  his 
son's  grave  in  Moravian  Cemetery,  where 
John  was  biirled  last  Saturday  after  a  requi- 
em mass  in  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  Church. 
'He  figured  he  was  going  to  go  in  anyway, 
so  he  might  as  well  go  now." 

DUl'S     WAB    BCCORO 

At  a  time  when  many  young  men  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  military  service  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  young  Tamburrl  enlisted,  his 
mother  said  proudly,  beca''3e  be  was  so  proud 
of  hla  father's  record  In  World  War  n.  Tam- 
burrl rushed  to  his  bedroom,  when  asked 
about  that  record,  and  returned  quickly  to 
the  kitchen  with  a  stuffed  manllla  satchel. 

"Thafa  what  my  son  was  proud  of,"  be 
s&ld  and  spread  some  of  the  contents  on  the 
table.  They  included  his  discharge  framed  in 
a  leather  case  whose  folding  sides  held  a  pic- 
ture of  him  as  a  yovmg  Marine  In  dress  uni- 
form, and  two  of  his  medals,  the  Bronze  Star 
and  the  Purple  Heart  Individual  envelopes 
held  medals  and  campaign  ribbons,  and  a  file 
of  ofOctal  correspondence  explained  the  cita- 
tions. He  was  unable  to  find  one  letter  that 
told  about  one  of  his  medals,  the  Combat 
V— that's  V  for  valor." 

"My  son  was  good  about  writing  home,  he 
v.Tote  us  a  lot  of  letUra."  Tamburrl  said.  He 
reached  for  them  in  another  envelope  near 
the  table  but  then  said  no.  he  couldn't  look 
at  them  now.  "After  he  got  over  there  he 
%Tote  he  wasnt  doing  anything,  just  laying 
around.  He  didn't  want  Co  worry  us.  Bat  h« 
wrote  to  bU  friead  what  was  really  happen- 
ing with  bim." 
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uarxciiva  guk 

Young  Tamburrl  wrote  to  his  friend  Joseph 
Abramsou  often,  sometimes  every  day,  about 
night  patrols  and  day  patj-ols  and  frequently 
both  In  the  same  day.  and  about  bow  he  was 
assigned  to  carry  an  MOO  machine  gun.  which 
be  apparently  never  got  to  use.  When  ha 
turned  the  gun  in  at  the  end  of  one  patrol, 
the  combat  soldier  wrote  to  his  fnend.  an 
ordinance  officer  told  him  the  weapon  was 
broken  when  he  signed  out  for  It-  Tamburrl 
said  he  felt  lucky  txcause  the  patrol  had  not 
met  Viet  Cong  that  ulght. 

"He  had  an  expert  rating  with  a  rifle.'* 
Tamburrl  said,  proud  that  bis  son  had  shot 
well  enough  to  win  the  highest  possible 
niarlumanEhip  rating  in  training.  "I  taught 
him  how  to  shoot.  I  started  him  shooting 
with  a  .22  when  he  was  only  seven.  He  was 
so  small  then  he  could  hardly  hold  the  rifle.** 

Tamburrl  said  hla  son  never  "hung  out" — 
when  the  boy  wasn't  caddylng  at  the  nearby 
Richmond  County  Country  Club  or  working 
in  ft  department,  store,  he  was  fishing  or 
hunting  with  his  father.  Tamburrl  is  a  Cor- 
rections Dept.  officer  and  be  said  his  son's 
ambition  was  to  tw  a  state  trooper. 

CLASSMATES     MOURN 

Among  the  few  things  to  be  turned  up  in 
frisking  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  barely 
more  than  a  boy  when  he  died  are  that  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  in  the  Post  Office 
after  graduating  from  New  ZXirp  HS  In  June, 
1969.  Many  of  his  tOTmti  classmates  attended 
bis  funeral  and  were  In  the  30  private  auto- 
mobiles that  Joined  the  procession  to  the 
cemetery.  Their  mass  cards  fill  two  shopping 
bags  and  so  many  friends  asked  the  family 
for  pictures  of  John  that  the  family  bad  only 
one  left.  The  framed  photograph  is  on  the 
itvlngroom  wall  and  shows  the  soldier  wear- 
ing hla  unlfcvm. 

"When  my  son  said  he  was  going  to  en- 
list I  talked  htm  out  of  the  Marines  because 
too  many  Marines  don't  come  back,"  aald 
Tamburrl,  a  husky  man  whose  graying  hair 
Is  trimmed  as  close  as  a  trainee's.  "I  thought 
he  stood  a  better  chance  with  the  Army." 

Young  Tamburrl  didn't  Join  the  Air  Force 
or  Navy  because,  his  father  said,  "he  wanted 
to  see  combat.  I  guess  he  was  proud  of  my 
record.  He  was  an  aJl-American.  all-around 
boy.  One  thing  for  sure,  he  wasn't  one  of 
Lindsay^  heroes  that  burns  his  draft  card." 

After  he  returned  from  the  cemetery  yester- 
day Tamburrl  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son's  com- 
pany commander  asking  for  more  Informa- 
tion about  his  son's  death,  about  his  combat 
record,  details  that  might  somehow  parallel 
bis  own  history  that  was  lived  at  a  time 
when  soldiers  talked  not  about  helicopters 
and  fire  bases  but  fronts  and  beachheads  In 
a  war  that  united,  not  divided,  a  nation. 

"For  a  kid  that  was  there  Just  a  month  and 
a  couple  of  days,"  Tamburrl  said,  holding  tbe 
sealed  letter  In  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "I 
guess  my  son  was  doing  plenty." 
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CANADIAN   DILEMMA   UNDER 
TRUDEAU 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  xowA 
m  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  8CHKRT.K.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  ia  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATTVE3 

Thursday,  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  Messr.  Trudeau  of  Canada,  and 
his  party  in  power,  invoked  wartime 
measures  and  suspended  constitutional 
government,  reducing  Canada  to  the 
extraordinary  state  of  martial  law. 

0\'er  30  days  have  now  lapsed,  yet  the 
Canadian  people  continue  to  be  denied 
liberty  under  a  military  government. 
The  wartime  measures  Include  censor- 
ship and  control  of  all  news  and  report- 
ing. Yet.  the  communications  media  d 
tlie  world  has  proven  itself  most  under- 
standing, patient,  and  tolerant  toward 
Messrs.  Trudeau  and  bis  situation  in 
Canada. 

Imagine  the  reaction  had  such  ex- 
traordinary suppression  occurred  under 
the  parties  in  power  In  Greece.  South 
Africa,  Portugal.  Rhodesia,  Free  China, 
or  even  In  South  Vietnam.  We  never 
would  have  gotten  it  off  the  front  page. 

The  American  people  must  start  seek- 
ing answers  to  questions.  Canada  is  not 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Why  are 
some  things  newsworthy  while  conversely 
other  similar  incldent£  receive  little  or 
no  coverage? 

In  Canada,  constitutionally  secured 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Canadian 
citizens  are  still  suspended.  This  in- 
cludes to  our  neighbor  the  Canadian, 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  his  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  In  his  country, 
and  why, 

I  Include  a  story  of  mine  which  ap- 
peared In  the  North  Baton  Rouge  Jour- 
nal on  October  29,  1970: 

(Prom  the  North  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Journal, 
Oct.  30,  1070) 

INTERNATIONA!.  QUKSTION  llAftX :  CUBA  TO  TBS 

Sotrra — Canada  to  tbb  Noitk 
(By  CongreAsnuui  John  R.  Rakxck) 

On  October  Sth  a  Conununlst  terrorist 
group,  tbe  FLQ  (Quebec  Liberation  Front), 
kidnapped  the  Brltl5h  diplomat,  James  Cross. 
On  October  10th,  representattvca  of  the  same 
movement  highjacked  the  Canadian  official, 
Pierre  I^porte,  who  has  Alnce  been  brutally 
murdered. 

The  PLQ  has  been  frequently  identified  as 
a  Chinese  Communist  revolutionary  group 
determined  to  overthrow  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  establish  a  People's  Republic 
of  Canada.  The  kidnapped  ransom  demands 
Included  the  release  of  convicted  criminals 
and  their  safe  passage  to  Cuba  or  Algeria — 
both  Conununlst  dlctatomhlps. 

On  October  16th,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  suspended  the  government  and  In- 
voked war  time  measures — Martial  Law  be- 
cause of  the  terrorists  threat  to  the  people 
of  Canada. 

Tet  despite  the  recognition  of  the  Com- 
munist threat,  Trudeau  and  his  government 
In  power  on  October  13th  extended  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  tbe  government  of  Red 
China  and  has  given  indication  of  support- 
ing the  Red  Chinese  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Strange  behavior  by  the  leadera  of  Canada 
when  one  recalls  that  Trudeau  Is  the  left- 
wing  extremist  wbo  was  apprehended  In  a 
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canoe  enroute  to  visit  Castro  In  Cuba,  and 
his  other  mysterious  background.  Someone 
is  playing  gsmes  with  the  Canadian  people 
and  their  attention  Is  being  diverted  by  a 
akiUful  maneuver  In  sensitivity  training. 

In  the  meantime,  the  silence  from  our 
Interpretive  news  commentators  Is  appalling. 
The  news  reports  no  longer  identify  the  ac- 
tivist Quebec  Liberation  Front  as  a  Chinese 
Communist  movement — perhaps  in  fear  of 
embarrassing  Canada's  new  ally.  Red  China. 

Nor  does  the  communications  media  re- 
mind tbe  public  that  Red  China  was  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  In  1951  as  an 
aggressor  nation  for  its  armed  Intervention 
in  Korea. 

Nor  that  after  10  years  there  is  no  armis- 
tice or  peace  settlement  in  Korea  today,  but 
at  most  an  uneasy  cease-fire  where  American 
fighting  men  under  the  United  Nations  flag 
continue  to  be  made  casualties  whenever  the 
Korean  allies  of  Red  China  desire  to  re- 
escalate  a  propaganda  crisis. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  blackout  Is 
that  it  came  during  the  announced  festiv- 
ities of  the  35th  anniversary  of  that  world 
peace  organ,  the  Unlt«d  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. No  one  wants  to  otfend  Its  image  by 
reminding  the  world  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  sUU  at  war  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Trudeau  has  exploited  the  realities  of  the 
situation  magnificently.  The  shock  troops  of 
the  PLQ  are  safely  in  Juli  protected  from  the 
Canadian  people  and  Trudeau's  Ideological 
friends  of  Red  China  have  been  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  without  any  backlash. 

To  the  contrary.  Trudeau  has  been  able  to 
use  the  incident  to  catapult  his  popularity 
among  the  average  Canadian  as  a  strong 
advocate  of  law  and  order.  Even  those  Cana- 
dians who  don't  relish  the  Idea  of  having 
their  dvU  liberties  suspended  go  along  under 
the  assurances  that  It  Is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure and.  after  all.  It  has  restored  peace. 

Trudeau  has  thus  gained  for  his  left  ot 
center  esubiuhment  all  of  his  international 
aspirations  plus  the  endorsement  of  popular 
support  from  his  people. 

And  we  of  the  United  Sutes  now  have 
Castro  and  the  Soviet  fleet  on  the  south — 
Trudeau  on  the  north — our  fighting  men  la 
South  Vietnam,  and  our  attention  directed 
to  the  Middle  East. 

Where  next?  Bonn?  London?  Or  here  In  the 
United  States? 


TIMOTHY  BLECK  THE  LOSS  OP  A 
FRIEND  AND  AN  OUTSTANDING 
REPORTER 


HON.  WIUIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MxaaotjRl 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  ca.AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
emotions,  I  mourn  the  sudden  death  of 
Ttmothy  Bleck,  a  dear  friend  and  out- 
standing young  correspondent  who  had 
worked  as  a  nember  of  the  Washington 
Press  Corps  for  the  past  2  years. 

We  are  never  prepared  to  believe  or  to 
accept  the  loss  of  one  so  yoiuig,  one 
whose  life  and  whose  career  Inspired  such 
hope.  Tim  Bleck  had  brought  distinc- 
tion to  hlmtelf  and  to  his  profession  In 
Just  30  years.  But  I  '•annot  refrain  from 
saying  that  he  was  destined  to  give  so 
much  more.  He  had  received  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  acclaim  due  him  when 
he  succumbed  to  Illness  November  14. 

As  great  as  his  loss  Is  to  journalism, 
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mostly  I  grieve  the  greater  loss  which 
has  befallen  Ills  beautiful  family,  his 
lovely  wife,  Janet,  and  their  three  young 
children.  None  of  us  can  help  to  absorb 
the  force  of  this  blow  to  his  loved  ones, 
but  may  they  know  tha*  the  Impact  of 
this  tragedy  is  felt  by  all  who  knew  Tim. 

I  speak  for  my  own  family,  for  my 
staff,  and  for  many  other  mutual  friends 
in  expressing  deen  sadness.  And  we  pray 
that  his  loved  ones  may  find  comfort — 
carrying  forth  the  inspiration  and  ideals 
which  Tim  shared  with  all  of  us. 

Timothy  Bleck,  a  native  of  Hunterdon 
County,  NJ.,  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1968  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. His  Journalistic  prowess  and  abil- 
ity were  established  even  then.  His  cover- 
age of  the  civil  rights  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  in  1965  for  the  Dayton. 
Ohio,  Journal  Herald  broiight  him  recog- 
nition and  the  Ohio  Associated  Press 
award.  In  1967  he  was  again  noted  for 
his  coverage  of  the  St.  Louis  ghetto  and 
for  his  reporting  of  the  Detroit  riot. 

I  came  to  know  Tim  well,  when  I 
launched  my  campaign  for  Congress  In 
1968.  He  demonstrated  integrity  and 
honesty — but  more  than  that,  he  sought 
not  just  facts  but  to  understand  wliat 
made  them  so.  Tim  was  sensitive  to  the 
human  condition,  to  Justice,  and  to  truth. 
He  was  driven  by  a  commendable  and 
rare  determination  to  communicate  that 
imderstanding  to  the  public.  He  dis- 
played the  curiosity,  creativity,  and  In- 
sight characteristic  of  the  great  jour- 
nalists. And  he  never  gave  in  to  the 
cynicism  which  can  afflict  aU  who  seek  to 
know  the  truth. 

Tim's  move  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  coincided  with  my  own. 
Oui  working  relationship  and  our 
friendship  continued  as  did  Tim's  suc- 
cess in  his  career. 

We  will  always  remember  Tim 
Bleck — and  hopefully,  we  will  recall  not 
just  that  his  life  and  his  career  were 
tragically  brief,  but  that  both  were  bril- 
liant and  full. 

I  pay  personal  tribute  today,  not  be- 
cause be  Is  gone — ^but  because  be  was  so 
very  much  with  us  when  he  was  here. 
I  will  deeply  miss  him. 


POPULA'nON.  FAMILY  PLANNING. 
AND  HEALTH:  INVOLVEMENT  OP 
A  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORA- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP  TVXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraiay,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970,  S.  2108,  was 
very  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  have 
put  a  great  deal  of  effort  Into  creating 
the  awareness  of  the  Congress  and  tbe 
public  for  the  need  of  this  legislation. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
developing  this  awareness  over  the  past 
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2  years.  In  our  two  task  force  reports. 
'Tederal  Government  Family  Planning 
Programs — Domestic  and  International" 
and  "Earth  Resources  and  Population — 
Problems  and  Directions."  we  stressed 
the  need  for  the  involvement  of  tjoth  the 
private  and  commercial  sectors  of  our 
society  in  solving  the  problems  of  deliv- 
ering family  planning  services  and  de- 
veloping public  awareness  for  the  need 
to  slow  our  population  growth  rate.  We 
realized  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  provide  leadership  in  this  field  but 
recognized  that  only  with  an  increased 
Interest  and  eilort  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vate and  commercial  sectors  of  our 
society  would  these  problems  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  and  need. 

Therefore.  I  was  delighted  to  see  a 
report  by  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp. 
presented  at  the  Interna tional  Confer- 
ence on  Population  Priorities  and  Op- 
tions for  Commerce  and  Industry  1970- 
2000  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  on  October  21.  1970. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues  I 
am  inserting  this  report  in  Uie  Record: 
Population,  Pabult  Plannhtg,  and  Hkalth: 

iNvoLVEMEicr  or  A  Major  iHtfusnxu.  Cott- 

PORATTON 

INTBODtJCnON 

The  press  of  problems  associated  with 
population  growth  la  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  wltb  every  passing  day.  In 
spice  of  Its  material  affluence,  the  United 
States  Is  running  out  of  Iresh  air  and  drink- 
ing water,  not  to  mention  parking  places  for 
its  superabundance  of  cars.  Its  people  need 
better  bousing,  education,  and  health  care 
at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  These  and 
other  problems  Including  food  production, 
transportation,  and  even  employment  arc 
likely  to  become  even  more  serious  as  our 
populatlOD  continues  to  expand. 

Fortunately  businesses  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware  of  tbe  magnitude  of  many 
of  tbe&e  problems  and  are  beginning  to  In- 
vest their  resources  and  talents  In  a  variety  of 
^proacbes  to  their  solution.  A  prlmuy  rea- 
son, of  course.  Is  that  the  business  sector  ex- 
pects mucb  of  Its  growtb  In  the  yeari  ahead 
to  come,  not  only  from  a  continuing  expan- 
sion of  existing  markets,  but  from  the  de- 
velopment of  new  markets  stemming  from 
human  needs  which  business  has  not  prevl- 
ously  served,  except  In  a  peripheral  way. 
Building  materials,  construction  equipment, 
and  contracting  services,  for  example,  wUl 
be  needed  to  rehabilitate  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. New  Individualized  learning  systems 
like  Project  Plan,  modular  multi-media  In- 
structional materials,  and  comprehensive 
textbooks  and  services  to  the  classroom  teach- 
er, as  well  as  to  school  administrators.  wUl 
be  required  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  our  schools.  Managerial  skills  and  ad- 
ministrative expertise  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  develop  and  operate  efTectlve  service 
delivery  systems  whether  they  be  for  trans- 
portation, conununlcBllon,  or  health  care. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  pro&t  mo- 
tive Is  the  exclusive  or  even  the  paramount 
concern  of  businessmen.  Most  able  executives 
are  motivated  by  a  strong  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility Just  as  much  as  they  are  by  con- 
cern about  an  adequate  return  on  their 
stockholders'  investment. 

Westlnghouse  Eectrle  Corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  convinced  that  its  future  depends 
on  bow  well  it  meets  the  economic,  social, 
and  needs  of  people.  To  this  end.  Westing- 
house  and  other  companies  like  it  have 
launched  programs  in  such  areas  as  urban 
planning  and  development,  pollution  con- 
trol, transportation,  housing,  health  care, 
education  and  training,  and  even  crime  pre- 
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ventlon  and  the  adDilnlstratlon  of  jusUc«.  In 
most  cases  th«y  have  proven  that  the;  can 
assemble  the  resources  needed  to  do  a  Job 
rapidly,  generally  without  ibe  bureaucratic 
inertia  which  hampers  government  agencies, 
and  &t  a  lower  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  problem  of  population,  however.  Is  a 
much  thornier  subject  and.  as  Robert  S. 
McNamarm  once  described  it,  one  which  "it 
would  be  very  much  more  convenient  to 
leave  alone."'  Neither  government  nor  the 
rest  of  the  nonbusiness  sector  reached  any 
tclnd  of  agreement  on  the  nature  of  ~ae  prob- 
lem, let  alone  the  kinds  of  solutions  that 
should  be  sought.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
consensus,  the  Icck  of  any  significant  busi- 
ness involvement  Is  not  surprising.  Un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  public  concern 
about  the  population  problem  Is  reflected  in 
the  increased  Interest  In  and  support  for 
family  planning.  As  recently  us  eleven  years 
ago.  President  Eisenhower  was  able  to  state 
cacegorlcally  that  family  planning  did  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  government.  By 
I  he  mld-ieeo's,  however,  the  offlctal  govern- 
ment position  had  changed  to  one  of  token 
fi!-pport  for  family  planning  programs  with- 
in the  United  States.  Now  the  situation  is 
s^ich  that  support  for  family  planning  Is 
rrcerary  and  millions  of  ttuc  dollars  are 
ipeclflcaJty  earmarked  for  family  planning 
ecilvitles-  Family  planning  has  been  official- 
ly designated  as  a  high-priority  domestic 
ir^gram;  a  ■'National  Center  for  Family 
Planning  "  has  been  established  as  a  separate 
L-.Tlcc  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  some  state  and  local 
health  departments  ore  moving  to  set  up  pro- 
grdms  designed  to  meet  the  family  plan- 
iilng  needs  of  the  conununitles  they  serve. 

A  recognized  Impetus  behind  these  major 
rhiftA^  iu  policy,  of  course,  has  been  a  wlde- 
v:jre:iU  popular  recognition  of  the  relation- 
f'lip  between  population  growth  and  many 
iif  the  other  problems  which  beset  our  socl- 
ciy  Even  more  significant  has  been  the  in- 
n  casing  concern  of  society  for  the  health 
itnd  well  being  of  Its  members  and  the  rec- 
'  t!nitl-;n  that  the  unwanted  and  unplanned 
gr:>wth  of  families  can  be  detrimental  to 
iijatemal  and  child  health,  to  the  emotional 
heilth  of  the  family,  and  to  its  stability  as 
a  social  and  economic  unit. 

Widespread  popular  support  coupled  with 
federal  funding  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  and 
experienced  personnel  within  government 
fostered  involvement  by  the  business  sector. 
Among  the  first  to  respond  was  Westing- 
house  Learning  Corporation  (WLC).  a 
wholly. owned  subsidiary  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  established  In  1967  to 
bring  together  the  resources  and  expertise 
needed  to  expand  an  already  sizable  corpo- 
rate effort  in  education  and  trtUning. 

This  early  Involvement  was  possible  since 
WLC  found  among  its  full-time  staff  skills 
ranging  from  systems  engineering  and  physi- 
cal sciences  through  the  humanities,  educa- 
tion, anthropology,  behavioral  and  social 
psychology,  economics,  linguistics,  and  po- 
litical science,  as  well  as  business  admin- 
istration and  public  health.  In  addition. 
WLC  found  It  could  employ  the  services  of 
specialists  in  other  fields  from  the  nntlon's 
leading  universities  and  research  centers  to 
consult,  admlnifiter.  and  Instruct  as  needed 
in  specific  programs  and  special  projects. 

Although  the  primary  emphasis  of  most  of 
Its  earlier  activities  had  been  In  formalized 
education  and  training.  WLC  found  that 
bnnging  together  the  best  available  human 
resources  within  a  carefully  designed  and 
managed  administrative  framework  could 
provide  Instructive  technical  assistance  in 
fEunlly  planning,  a  field  in  which  both  tech- 
nical as6l8tance  capabilities  and  expertise  In 
education  and  training  were  in  short  supply. 


'  Addreae  of  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  World  Bank  Washing- 
ton. O.C.  8eptemt>er  30,  1968. 
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TBCHNICAI.    ASStSTANCS    ACTIVITIES    IN    SUPPORT 
or    PAKILT     PLAXHINC    POOGOAMS 

At  the  present  time,  WLC  [irovidea  tech- 
nical ascl£tanoe  and  special  services  to  (amlly 
planning  programs  administered  or  sup- 
ported by  two  federal  agencies,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (MUD). 

In  OEO  programs,  there  is  frequently  a 
need  for  highly  competent  consultants  in 
such  areas  of  expertise  as  the  medical  aspects 
of  family  planning,  operational  analysis,  pro- 
gram development  and  Implementation,  ad- 
ministrative nunr^ement  and  record  reten- 
tion, education  and  training,  community 
organization,  fiscal  control  and  financial 
management.  Specialists  in  each  of  these 
areas,  moat  of  them  unlverslty-based,  are 
made  available  upon  request  to  local  family 
planning  agencies  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

To  insure  the  ready  availability  of  con- 
sultants who  can  respond  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  requests,  WLC  has  maintained  a 
contractual  relationship  with  six  universi- 
ties: The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Mar- 
quette School  of  Medicine,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Population  Center,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

These  Institutions  deliver  such  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  In  their  imme- 
diate geographical  areas.  WLC  oversees  the  de- 
livery of  technical  assistance  and  provides 
these  services  directly  to  areas  outside  the 
geographical  Jurisdiction  of  the  university 
resource  centers. 

A  simplified  management  Information  and 
control  system  enables  WLC's  headquarters 
stair  to  keep  track  of  operations  in  the  field 
from  their  offices  in  Bladensberg.  Maryland. 
Local  requests  for  assistance  are  routed 
through  the  appropriate  OEO  Regional  Of- 
fice to  the  nearest  specialists  resource  insti- 
tution. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request,  it  Is  re- 
viewed first  by  the  Institutional  coordinator 
and  then  by  a  family  planning  program 
analyst.  As  the  principal  link  between  the 
resource  Institution  and  a  local  program, 
the  program  analyst  Is  well  versed  In  the 
various  aspects  of  program  operations,  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  how  OEO  pro- 
grams are  organized  and  supported,  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  role  of  the  consultant  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  the  poor.  Is 
able  to  quickly  and  accurately  assess  and 
define  problems  related  to  family  planning 
projects,  and  can  explain  and  recommend 
matters  of  varying  technical  complexity. 
After  studying  the  request,  and  in  most 
cases  after  telephoning  the  local  program  for 
additional  information,  the  program  analyst 
delivers  the  necassary  technical  assistance 
personally  or  refers  the  request  to  a  selected 
specialist.  In  situations  requiring  additional 
or  special  assistance,  the  analyst  provides  the 
necessary  continuity  and  follow  up  through 
his  report,  as  well  as  by  briefing  other  spe- 
cialists assigned  to  the  project.  Upon  delivery 
of  technical  asiSlstance,  both  the  resource 
institution  and  the  recipient  prepare  reports 
descrlbmg  the  nature  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  aSElstsnce  provided.  In  this  way  WLC  Is 
able  to  monitor  the  responsiveness  of  this 
nationwide  system,  which  In  ten  months  de- 
livered over  eleven  hundred  man-days  of 
technical  assistance  by  135  specialists  In 
forty-two  states. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the  delivery  of 
technical  assistance  to  local  community  ac- 
tion programs  and  delegate  agencies,  WLC 
headquarters  stall  also  performs  special 
services  for  OEO-supported  family  planning 
projects.  These  Include  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  OEO  project  personnel 
In  the  mechanics  of  a  new  family  planning 
patient  data  information  system  and  the 
collection  of  data  needed  by  OEO  headquar- 
ters  staff   for   nationwide    project    develop- 
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ment  and  program  expansion.  Tasks  recent- 
ly completed  include  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  incidence  and  impact 
of  abortion  among  poor  women,  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  organized  opposi- 
tion to  subeldized  family  planning  services, 
and  a  survey  of  the  education  and  training 
needs  of  OEO-supported  family  planning 
projects.  Further  research  related  to  the 
family  planning  needs  of  teenagers,  mi- 
grants, American  Indiana  and  the  rural  poor 
is  contemplated. 

While  continuing  to  provide  services  to 
ongoing  family  planning  programs  jsupported 
by  OEO.  WLC  also  will  provide  technical 
assistance  to  selected  HUD  "Model  Cities" 
having  an  interest  in  developing  family 
planning  programs.  Most  Model  Cities'  stairs 
have  a  rather  limited  experience  with  what 
Is  required  to  make  family  planning  services 
available  to  thoee  who  need  them  most.  Be- 
cause they  lack  the  speclaUzed  knowledge  to 
plan,  organize,  and  deliver  these  ser^-lces,  the 
necessity  for  technical  assistance  Is  likely  to 
be  as  great  as  with  the  OEO  projects. 

The  contractual  relationship  with  HDD 
calls  for  WLC  to  provide  three  kinds  of 
special  services;  namely,  direct,  indirect,  and 
ad  hoc  technical  assistance.  Direct  technical 
assistance  encompasses  the  provision  of 
-ipecial  expertise  required  for  the  initial  plan- 
nlng  and  development  of  viable  family  plan- 
ning programs.  In  each  of  the  15  to  20  cities 
selected  to  receive  such  assistance.  WLC  will 
help  local  Model  CiUes'  sUffs.  Involved 
health  professionals,  and  other  interested 
persons  to  document  the  existence  of  a  need 
for  family  planning  ser^'lces  in  selected  tar- 
get neighborhoods  and  to  Identify  potential 
resources  that  can  be  uUllzed  for  the  delivery 
of  such  services  Once  a  demand  for  services 
and  the  avollable  delivery  resources  have 
been  established,  a  plan  for  translating  proc- 
esses into  effective  action  programs  will  be 
developed. 

WLC  will  supply  the  technical  experti<ic 
needed  to  move  Model  Cities'  family  planning 
projects  from  the  planning  stage  to  develop- 
ment and  Implementation.  This  will  entail 
securing  the  cooperation  of  various  national, 
state,  and  local  organlzatlotis  and  providing 
Bitch  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  develop 
the  program  during  the  initial  stages  of 
tm  pi  eme  n  ta  tl  on . 

In  the  area  of  indirect  technical  assistance. 
WLC  is  expected  to  generalize  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  effective  family 
planning  programs  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
and  other  people's  experience  in  program 
planning,  development,  and  Implementation. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  develop  a  com- 
pendium of  reporu  and  materials  designed  to 
benefit  other  agencies  not  directly  Involved 
In  this  particular  activity. 

PInolly.  WLC  Is  also  expected  to  provide  ad 
hoc  technical  assistance  on  a  ^ort-term 
basis  to  other  Model  Cities,  if  and  when  the 
need  arises.  It  Is  expected  that  WLC  will  be 
able  to  provide  much  of  this  assistance  using 
the  network  of  consultants  that  has  been 
set  up  to  serve  OEO  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

As  of  this  date,  there  are  few  results  to  re- 
port. Because  the  program  has  Juat  recently 
been  funded,  progress  has  been  limited  to 
staff  development  and  assisting  In  the  selec- 
tion of  cities  to  receive  direct  technical  as- 
sistance. 

rAMn.V    Ft-ANNtNG    AS    A    STEP    TOWARD 

Brrrtn  health  care 
At  the  present  stage  of  its  development, 
WLC  views  Its  technical  assistance  activities 
in  the  family  planning  field  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  greater  involvement  In  the  nation's 
health  care.  As  long  ago  as  1968  when  WLC 
drafted  its  first  business  development  plan 
for  the  nation's  health  industry,  family  plan- 
ning was  recogniiEed  as  having  certain  charac- 
teristics which  led  to  its  choice  over  others 
as  a  place  from  which  to  begin. 
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First  of  all.  public  awareness  of  family 
planning  U  a  relatively  new  phenomenon. 
Most  publicly  supported  activities  have  been 
in  operation  for  less  than  five  years  Its  new- 
ness makes  It  susceptible  to  innovative  ap- 
proaches not  currently  possible  in  more  tra- 
ditional areas  of  the  health  care  system. 

Secondly,  substantial  amounts  of  money 
have  been  earmarked  for  family  planning, 
especially  for  the  poor,  primarily  because 
government  has  recognized  that  the  poor 
tend  to  have  more  children  than  they  can 
afford  to  support  with  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  Widespread  Interest  plus  the  Influx  of 
money,  coupled  with  the  overall  newness  of 
the  concept,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
development  of  service  programs  which  have 
proven  to  be  singularly  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  their  beneficiaries.  As  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  public  health  field, 
and  one  which  deals  with  relatively  sensitive 
l-ssues,  family  planning  has  also  been  forced 
to  continually  re-evaluate  its  posture  in  the 
face  of  skepticism,  if  not  outright  criticism, 
from  certain  factions  of  society. 

The  possibility  of  expanding  concepts  de- 
veloped from  family  planning  program  ac- 
tivity Is  quite  apparent.  As  a  natural  base 
for  the  entire  maternal  and  child  health 
structure,  family  planning  programs  have 
already  shown  strength  in  encouraging  com- 
prehensive health  programming.  Through 
greater  emphasis  on  outreach,  community 
education,  closer  coordination  between  health 
and  human  service  agencies,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  consumer  Input 
into  decision -making  processes,  family  plan- 
ning programs  are  making  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  a  framework 
upon  which  can  be  built  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive health  core  system.  As  a  model,  family 
planning  is  as  close  as  any  existing  health 
program  to  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  family  planning  shares 
many  of  the  same  problems  which  hamper 
the  delivery  of  more  effective  services  in  the 
whole  health  care  field.  Among  the  most 
Important  of  these,  and  the  ones  In  which 
WLC  Is  most  interested,  are  the  problems  of 
manpower  development  and  patient  educa- 
tion. Like  most  other  areas  of  health  care, 
family  planning  Is  in  dire  need  of  innovative 
mpproocbes  to  education  and  training  for  Its 
professional,  technical,  and  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  patient  education  and 
information  programs. 

Much  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
capability  needed  In  family  planning,  In  the 
whole  health  care  field  for  that  matter,  Is 
close  at  hand.  WLC.  for  example,  recently 
established  a  Health  Services  Division  with- 
in the  Instructional  Services  and  Training 
Systems  Group  to  bring  Its  resources  and 
experience  to  bear  on  the  related  problems 
of  health  personnel  development  and 
patient  education.  The  new  division  has 
completed  a  systems  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  requirements  of  mlUtory 
hospitals  und  a  survey  of  the  instructional 
needs  of  general  hospitals. 

The  military  hospitals  study  was  part  of 
a  comprehensive  systems  analysis  leading 
to  the  design  and  development  of  a  "New 
Generation  of  Military  Hospitals"  recently 
conducted  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  Westlnghouse.  The  results  of  the  WLC 
study  Included  a  design  for  a  cost  effective, 
media-based  1:  surance  system  for  the  proto- 
type hospital  scheduled  for  construction  in 
1973.  The  general  hospital  survey  provided 
WLC  with  detailed  information  on  the  basis 
of  which  multi-media  training  packages  for 
hospital  and  nursing  home  personnel  can 
be  prepared. 

Other  developmental  activities  In  the 
health  field  Include:  the  design  of  a  semi 
self -Instructional  training  program  for  am- 
bulance attendants,  plans  for  a  variety  of 
Instructional  services  and  programs  for  ex- 
tended  core  Institution  personnel   ranglnf 
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from  management  training  for  administra- 
tors and  supervisory  personnel  through 
skills  training  and  Job-related  basic  educa- 
tion for  other  staff  memtiers.  WLC  involve- 
ment In  the  design,  ilevelopment.  produc- 
tion and  validation  of  self -instructional 
learning  materials  for  patients  and  their 
families  in  the  USA  and  overseas  Is  also 
projected. 

SUHMABT    and    CONCt.U6ION 

In  conclusion,  the  totality  of  need  in  the 
field  of  health  core  Is  only  beginning  to  be 
identified.  Obviously,  solutions  to  many 
problems  which  have  only  recently  become 
apparent  have  yet  to  be  developed.  The  role 
of  Industry  has  by  no  means  been  clearly 
established.  Some  successes  have  t>een  noted 
but  there  have  also  been  more  than  a  few 
failures.  Other  private  sector  activities  are 
too  new  to  evaluate.  If  the  succees  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  Is  due  primarily  to  their 
capacity  to  create  and  develop  efficient  or- 
ganizations rapidly,  to  recruit,  train,  and 
employ  capable  people,  and  to  use  competi- 
tion to  get  results  quickly,  effectively,  and 
at  a  price  people  ore  willing  and  able  to  pay, 
a  great  deal  can  and  will  be  accomplished. 
More  activlUea  like  those  of  WLC  In  the 
family  planning  and  health  fields  could 
signal  the  banning  of  a  new  and  bene- 
ficial interplay  between  the  social  concern 
of  government,  the  technical  expertise  of 
universities,  the  managerial  know-how  of 
big  business,  and  the  practical  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  deliverers  of  health  seryioes. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  BILL 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    ktlCHIGU* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  November  19,  1970 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  {ollowing  a 
policy  of  carefully  balancing  US.  sup- 
port with  local  Initiatives,  Under  that 
policy,  the  United  States  assumes  a  sup- 
porting rather  than  a  leading  role,  in  the 
security  of  those  areas  with  which  we  are 
intensely  concerned.  The  policy  is  to  shift 
the  primary  defense  responsibility  to  the 
states  which  are  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion, and  to  concentrate  our  assistance 
on  those  nations  which  have  shown  the 
inclination  and  ability  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Certainly  Israel,  Korea,  and  Cambodia 
flt  this  description.  Israel  has  shown  re- 
peatedly its  determination  to  preserve 
its  independence,  even  its  very  existence, 
agairut  considerable  odds.  The  S500  mil- 
lion in  credits  for  Israel  will  help  her  to 
present  an  effective  military  deterrent, 
preserve  a  military  balance  which  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  any  Mideastern 
settlement. 

Korea  has  also  shown  Its  stoutheart- 
edness in  the  face  of  aggression.  But  its 
military  must  depend  too  heavily  on  ob- 
solete equipment — some  of  World  War 
n  vintage — while  its  adversary  to  the 
North  has  been  supplied  with  more  mod- 
em armaments.  The  modernization  of 
South  Korean  arms  can  no  longer  be 
safely  delayed. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  Cambodia's 
cunent  struggle  against  an  invading  for- 
eign army.  It  has  appealed  for  help,  and 
has  already  received  help,  from  Aug- 
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tralia.  Japan,  Korea  and  other  coimtries. 
If  Cambodia  is  to  preserve  its  Inde- 
pendence and  neutrality,  this  aid  from 
the  United  States  is  critical.  The  Cam- 
bodians have  demonstrated  their  unity  of 
purpose,  love  of  independence,  and  will- 
ingness to  fight.  It  Is  In  the  U.S.  Interest 
to  support  them. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly 
complex  international  environment,  a 
lower  American  profile  and  greater  diplo- 
matic flexibility  have  become  primary 
goals.  But  our  commitments  remain. 
Those  foreign  policy  goals  must  be 
achieved  without  abandoning  our  com- 
mitments. The  supplementary  foreign 
assistance  bill  provides  the  means  to  do 
this.  In  place  of  a  physical  presence  by 
Americans,  this  appropriation  prortdes 
the  wherewithal  for  our  friends  and  al- 
lies to  preserve  the  stability  we  have 
worked  so  long  to  attain.  This  bill  Is 
worthy  of  our  early  and  favorable  atten- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MISS 
FRANCES  BATES  McKUSICK 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACUTJSrtTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThunSay,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues.  In  concert  with  a  multitude 
of  persons  in  Washington,  but  especially 
those  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  received  the  news 
of  the  untimely  passing  of  Miss  Prances 
Bates  McKusIck  with  distress. 

The  unexpected  death  of  a  friend  can 
indeed  be  distracting  for  some  prolonged 
time.  But  with  some  others,  Frances 
McKusick  endorsed  the  line  of  Thomas 
Moore  that,  "memory  is  the  only  friend 
that  grief  can  call  Its  own." 

I  knew  Miss  McKusIck  for  more  than 
30  years  from  almost  dally  contact  dur- 
ing legislative  months  and  ceremonial 
occasions  which  mark  our  sessions.  Ini- 
tially, she  won  my  respect  for  the  en- 
thusiasm and  competence  she  brought 
to  her  work.  Soon  after,  she  won  my 
trust  for  her  adlierence  to  the  best  ethi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Journalist. 

Capitol  Hill  and  Washington  Is 
thronged  with  outstanding  personalities 
now  and  always  has  been.  So  It  was 
something  of  a  triumph,  which  she  did 
not  court,  nor  even  realize,  that  Frances 
McKusick  was  among  the  widely  known 
and  admired  Washington  personalities 
of  many  years.  She  had  all  the  attri- 
butes of  an  ace  reporter,  plus  the 
genuine  concern  and  tolerance  of  people 
which  must  be  part  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  a  good  legislator.  But  Miss  Mc- 
KusIck al.so  had  that  "something  extra." 

When  the  word  came  that  Frances 
McKusIck  wanted  to  speak  with  me  in 
the  Speaker's  Lobby,  It  had  to  be  some 
tense  or  critical  occasion  that  kept  me 
In  the  Speaker's  Chair,  to  delay  answer- 
ing her  call.  Usually,  I  hastened  to  the 
Lobby  for  what  could  be  called  selfish 
reasons.  Prances  McKusIck  had  the  firm 
conviction  that  tomorrow  would  always 
be  better.  With  her  cheerful  outlook, 
her  wit,  her  ability  to  nick  the  pompous. 
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pretentious,  and  the  follies  of  even  the 
wLwst  among  us,  recounted  without 
malice  or  mean  spirit,  were  a  tonic  to 
drooping  spirits.  There  are  scores  of 
other  men  and  women  in  the  Congress 
who  have  said  exactly  that  since  her 
passing.  We  mourn  the  going  of  one  lady 
with  a  wonderful  outlook  on  life. 

She  leaves  a  charming,  engaging 
memory  for  thousands.  Mrs.  McCor- 
MACK  and  I  extend  our  condolences  to 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Marshall  McKusick  of 
Vermillion.  S.  Dak. 


TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  IMANN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  on  the  eve  of  voting 
on  the  very  important  Mills  bill  on  trade. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  18970  Is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina  and  espe- 
cially to  the  district  which  I  represent. 

During  the  recent  congressional  recess 
two  of  the  outstanding  daily  new.spapers 
in  my  district  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problems  faced  by  mir  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  following  editorials  from  the  Spar- 
tanburg. 8.C.,  Journal  and  the  Oreen- 
ville,  S.C,  News  to  all  Members  for  their 
close  attention: 

[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal. 
Oct.  30.  1970] 

Law  and  Nbootiattdhs  Nbcsobaet 
on  txxtilxs 

Tbe  problem  of  texcUe  imports,  wblcb  are 
d&DiBglng  the  mUla  at  this  section.  Is  not  an 
easy  oQe  to  solve.  Any  flnfil.  long-time  and 
effective  solution  1a  probably  going  to  involve 
both  legislation  and  n^otlatlon. 

Tbla  is  so  because  a  celling  on  total  im- 
ports needs  to  be  establlBbed  and  then,  be- 
cause so  many  different  countries  are  now 
making  and  shipping  textiles  and  ready- 
made  garments  Into  this  country,  quotas  wUl 
bave  to  be  set  up  or  negotiated  for  each. 

Most  Americans  think  in  terms  oC  textiles 
and  clotb  equivalent  garments  coming  into 
ibla  country  from  Japan.  But  there  are  many 
other  areas  which  are  making  and  shipping 
either  cloth  or  clothing  Into  the  United 
States  market. 

There  la  a  parallel  for  the  problem  In  other 
fields — sugar.  oU  etc.  Imports  in  these  areas 
have  to  be  allocated  among  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent producing  countries. 

In  the  case  of  textiles,  woods  and  syn- 
thetics there  ts  now  legislation  pending  in 
the  House  to  set  a  reasonably  limited  celling 
on  the  imports  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
American  market.  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  author  of  the  measure,  pre- 
dicts that  It  win  be  passed  in  the  flrst  week 
Congress  is  back  in  session  after  the  election 
recess.  Senators  who  favor  the  measure  feel 
that  quick  action  can  be  secured  In  Chat  body 
by  attaching  the  Imports  measure  to  some 
other  vital  piece  of  legislation  about  to 
pasi — possibly   the  Social  Security   increase. 

Textile  interests  have  never  asked  for  a 
ban  on  foreign  imports.  They  have  only  asked 
that  a  celling,  based  on  a  reasonable  level 
of  imports  tMfore  the  flood-tide  of  the  past 
several  years,  be  established  and  that  this 
t>e  increased  c*cb  year  on  a  percentage  basis 
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of  the  total  increase  In  the  nation's  use  of 
textUe  products. 

Japanese  officials,  after  rejecting  any 
thought  of  considering  negotiating  textUe 
quotas  last  year,  have  recently  indicated  to 
U.S.  officials  that  they  are  ready  to  discuss 
the  problem.  This  is  a  reminder  that  once 
before  some  years  back  when  the  Congress 
was  about  to  pass  textile  Import  legislation, 
Japan— then  the  chief  exporter — rushed  in 
at  the  last  minute  and  negotiated  a  limited 
reduction  for  a  limited  period.  One  of  the 
chief  problems  in  earlier  talks  with  the 
Japanese  was  that  Japan  wanted  a  one-year 
limit  on  quotas. 

There  probably  Is  no  lasting  solution  other 
than  that  applied  to  sugar:  A  positive  celling 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  brought  In — 
probably  established  by  law — and  then  the 
allocation  to  present  exporters  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  that  celling. 

President  Nixon  deflnltely  promised  the 
textile  industry  relief.  Be  has  worked  on 
negotiated  relief  for  two  years  without 
getting  positive  results.  This  Is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  negotiations  alone  have  been 
Uled,  not  negotiations  tied  to  and  backed  up 
by  law. 

[Prom  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News] 
Ma.    Nixon  Shoulo  Be  OvxaairLKo 

With  the  mid-term  elections  behind  him. 
President  Nixon  has  dropped  bis  sbrug-of- 
the-ahoulders  support  of  a  bUl  to  establish 
textile  Import  quotas,  and  La  again  voicing 
optimism  that  a  satisfactory  voluntary  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  with  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese must  And  the  situation  very  amusing. 

The  President's  position  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand In  light  of  the  fact  that  very  little 
really  has  changed  since  U.S. -Japan  talks  on 
a  voluntary  agreement  collapsed  last  sum- 
mer. If  anything,  the  Japanese  determina- 
tion to  prevent  any  kind  of  reasonable 
settlement  appears  to  have  hardened. 

The  Japanese  are  continuing  to  insist  on 
terms  that  would  provide  virtually  no  relief 
to  the  stricken  American  textile  Industry. 
Demands  by  Japoji  that  Imporu  not  be  re- 
stricted to  current  levels  and  that  the  Jnpa- 
oese  be  allowed  to  switch  any  established 
quotas  to  different  categories  of  goods  are 
completely  unrealistic.  They  also  are  indica- 
tive of  the  attitude  Japan  has  taken  during 
all  negotiation  attempts. 

Mr.  Nixon  obviously  Is  backing  water  again 
on  his  1B68  campaign  promise  to  provide  re- 
lief for  this  coimtry'a  textile  industry, 
plagued  by  the  unrestrlctlve  flow  of  foreign 
imports.  But  the  thousands  of  textile  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
faltering  Industry  aren't  Interested  in  the 
President's  political  nlghtm&res. 

The  textile  Industry  thought  the  tnatter 
was  at  least  on  the  way  to  settlement  when 
the  Nixon  administration  dropped  opposition 
to  a  quota  bill  (on  textiles  and  ahoes)  by 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  after  the  last  talks  failed. 
Now.  however,  that  opposition  has  t>een  re- 
vived in  stronger  language  than  ever,  includ- 
ing broad  hints  of  a  possible  presidential 
veto  if  it  gets  through  Congress. 

The  respHinslbiUty  now  appears  to  be 
clearly  on  Congress.  The  Mills  bill  apparently 
is  going  to  have  to  make  the  hard  riui  to 
passage  without  any  help — and,  Indeed,  in- 
terference— from  the  White  House.  The  bill 
is  of  vital  Importance  for  many  reasons,  some 
of  which  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
textiles. 

The  proposed  measure,  as  this  newspaper 
lias  pointed  out  repeatedly,  does  not  prevent 
voluntary  agreements  on  Imports,  rather  It 
would  provide  the  potential  muscle  to  force 
such  agreements  Into  being.  Even  If  some 
sort  of  agreement  is  reached  with  Japan,  the 
bill  should  be  passed  as  plain  old-fashioned 
insurance. 

Threatened  retaliation  by  other  nations 
notwlttistamUng.  the  rest  of  the  world  needs 
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to  be  plainly  told  that  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  protect  its  home  industries  from 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  markets. 
The  Mills  bill,  basically,  proposes  Just  this — 
a  fair  trade  exchange. 

The  bill  Is  poised  and  ready  for  action  as 
Congress  reconvenes.  It  should  be  enacted — 
with  or  without  the  President's  support — in 
the  nation's  best  Interest. 


PRIDE  PROGRAM  AWARDS 
AT    'BIG  SHOP' 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PEMMSTLVANtA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  witnessing  an  award  cere- 
mony which  convinced  me  American 
steel  workers  still  retain  the  spirit  of  pride 
which  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  world. 

The  occasion  took  place  at  the  "big 
shop,"  the  No.  I  machine  shop  at  Home- 
stead Works  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
which  is  located  in  Homestead.  Pa.,  part 
of  my  20th  Congressional  District.  It  was 
the  presentation  of  awards  to  the  out- 
standing "proud  craftsman"  and  "proud 
foreman"  employed  In  the  shop.  The 
winners  of  these  awards  are  chosen  by 
representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  awards  are  given  each  quarter 
to  those  who  best  represent  the  shop's 
PRIDE  program — personal  responsibil- 
ity in  dally  effort. 

Candidates  for  the  award  are  judged 
on  achievement,  punctuality,  perform- 
ance, cooperation,  personal  appearance, 
safety,  ingenuity,  ability,  congeniality, 
and  reliability. 

The  PRIDE  program  is  the  brainchild 
of  Stephen  Slmko,  who  heads  the  "big 
shop"  operation.  It  started  In  January  of 
this  year  and  already  has  won  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  both  labor  and 
management  officials.  Not  only  has  the 
program  boasted  the  morale  of  men  em- 
ployed In  the  "big  shop"  by  recognizing 
their  efforts  and  dedication,  but  it  has 
improved  significantly  a  safety  record 
that  had  been  considered  good  for  ma- 
chine shop  operations.  An  official  of  the 
plant  Informed  me  that: 

Safety  always  hB«  been  top  priority  In  the 
mill  and  the  PRIDE  program  haa  been  a 
factor  In  helping  reduce  the  number  of  acct- 
denta  even  further. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
PRIDE  award  for  the  "Proud  Craftsman" 
to  John  Reutzel  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a 
machinist  In  the  "big  shop."  Mr.  Reutzel 
has  been  employed  by  United  States  Steel 
for  3!  years  and  Is  active  in  civic  and 
church  work.  He  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  married,  and  the  father  of  one 
son. 

The  "Proud  Foreman"  award  was 
presented  to  Elwood  Loreskl  of  Smith- 
ton,  Pa.,  by  P.  R.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  the  Homestead  Works.  Mr.  Loreskl  has 
been  an  employee  of  United  States  Steel 
since  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Reutzel  and  Mr.  Loreskl  upon  their 
selection  as  PRIDE  winners.  But  I  also 
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would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Slmko  for 
his  efforts  In  successfully  implementing 
a  program  of  this  type,  and  commend 
employees  and  officials  of  Homestead 
Works  for  their  participation.  I  believe 
Mr.  Slmko  best  described  the  effect  of 
the  PRIDE  program  when  he  said : 

Now  a  man  not  only  comes  to  work  to  make 
money  but  he  can  receive  something  money 
cannot  buy — respect  and  sincere  recognition 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  exemplified  the  American  steel- 
worker  of  the  past.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
know  the  spirit  has  not  been  lost  in  to- 
day's highly  competitive  struggle  for  in- 
ternational Industrial  leadership. 


HONORED  GUESTS  IN  THE 
GALLERY 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    W19CONS1K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTtday,  November  IS,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Theodre  Haaser, 
Associate  Director.  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Management  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
advising  me  of  the  presence  of  guests 
from  the  International  Seminar  on 
Health  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment at  today's  session. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  extend  guest 
passes  into  the  gallery  to  allow  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  observe  firsthand  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Dr.  J.  H.  P.  Brotherston,  Chief  Medical 
oeOcer  in  the  Scottish  Home  and  Health 
Department  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Godberg,  Chief  Medical 
Officer  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Security  in  London,  England. 

Dr.  Sakari  Haro,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Planning  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  In  Helsinki.  Finland. 

Dr.  S.  Ake  Lindgren.  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Officer.  Head  of  Planning  De- 
partment, the  Swedish  Board  of  Health 
and  Welfare  from  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Dr.  Stanley  Martin.  Chairman  and 
General  Manager,  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  In  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mr.  Gordon  McLachland.  Secretary, 
Nuffield  Provincial  Hospitals  Trust  In 
London.  England. 

Dr.  Leo  Noro.  Director  General  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health  in  Helsinki, 
Finland. 

These  distinguished  persons  are  guests 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Honorable 
Elliot  Richardson  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, the  Honorable  John  O.  Veneman 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  Dr.  Rober  Egeberg 
and  other  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  International  Seminar  has  been  a 
3-day  affair  from  November  18  to  20, 
1970.  at  the  HEW  building  here  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  seminar  has  been  a  working  sem- 
inar taking  up  such  topics  as  "Methods 
for  Distribution  of  Health  Services," 
"Continuity  and  Quality  of  Services,"  and 
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"Planning  and  Management  of  Resources 
and  Services." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  results  of  the 
seminar  will  be  rewarding  to  mankind 
and  make  possible  further  evidence  of  the 
concern  and  cooperation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
here  in  the  United  States  and  related 
agencies  throughout  the  world. 


COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROJECT    IN 
BALTIMORE  GREAT  SUCCESS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


or  HABT1.AHD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  It  WEts  my  privilege  and  pleasiire 
to  attend  the  opening  of  a  Citgo  Oil  serv- 
ice station  in  my  district.  That  may  not 
sound  very  exciting,  but,  believe  me,  it 
was  a  most  unusual  occasion. 

The  Citgo  station  is  located  in  the 
Cherry  Hill  development  of  Baltimore, 
a  predominately  Negro  area.  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Spann.  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co..  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area,  the  Citgo  station  which  had  been 
closed  since  1968. 

A  statement  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
opening,  giving  the  details  on  the  story, 
follows: 

CAA's  New  Thrust  Into  Economic  Develop- 
KKNT  Meets  With  Initial  StrccESB 

On  Thursday  October  29.  the  Community 
Action  Agency'3  Program  for  Economic  De- 
velopment was  given  a  substantial  boost  by 
the  Cities  Service  OU  Company.  That  day. 
the  Cherry  Hill  Citgo  OU  Service  Station  had 
Its  formal  grand  opening.  This  project  la  a 
Joint  effort  of  the  Cherry  HUl  Community 
CouncU,  Inc..  affiliated  with  the  Community 
Action  Agency,  and  the  Cities  Service  OU 
Company. 

The  Citgo  Service  Station  In  Cherry  Hill 
had  been  Inoperative  since  1968.  To  reacti- 
vate It.  Citgo  bore  the  cost  of  remodeling, 
provided  paid  training  for  operating  per- 
sonnel, and  sponsored  the  Initial  promotion. 
Currently  the  station  employs  five  young 
men  from  Cherry  Hill,  all  of  whom  were 
formerly  out  of  work.  In  addition,  Citgo  Is 
leasing  the  property  to  the  CHCC,  Inc.  for 
just  »1.00  a  year.  The  Cherry  HIU  Com- 
munity CouncU,  through  an  OEO  grant  de- 
veloped by  CAA.  Invested  in  the  tools  and 
supplies  needed  to  operate  a  modem  service 
facility 

Those  officiating  at  the  formal  ribbon  cut- 
ting ceremony  on  Opening  Day  were:  Con- 
gressman Edward  A.  Oarmatz;  W.  Donald 
Schaefer,  President  of  the  City  Council: 
Clarence  W.  Blount.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Commission;  State  Senator 
Harry  W.  McGulrk;  Warren  D.  Toburen.  Re- 
gional Manager  of  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Com- 
pany and  Lenwood  M.  Ivey,  Executive  Direc- 
tor  of   the   Community   Action    Agency. 

In  lt£  ten  days  of  operation,  the  station 
grossed  •3,B97.2l  In  sales!  More  than  an  up- 
lift for  Cherry  Hill,  this  successful  effort 
can  be  the  beginning  of  a  major  break- 
through in  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment. For.  It  represents  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  resources,  limited  but  sufQclent,  to 
enable  those  without  capital  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  Pederal  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Officials,  Citgo  Management,  and  the 
CAA  Administration  are  in  hopes  that  the 
news  of  this  promising  venture  wUl  encour- 
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age   others   to   get   involved   In   similar  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  was  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  only  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  am  mentioning  It  In  the  Con- 
CBCssioKU.  Record  because  I  hope  all 
Members  will  read  about  it  and  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  encourage 
similar  action  In  their  own  areas. 

The  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Mr.  Spann, 
and  the  Community  Action  Agency,  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  initiative  In 
this  regard  and  I  hoi>e  many  groups  will 
follow  their  example. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   KEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  environmental  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  the  seventies,  one  that  re- 
quires immediate  action  is  the  growing 
threat  of  ocean  dumping.  President  Nix- 
on has  already  addressed  hlmseU  to  this 
problem  and  the  rest  of  us  should  follow 
suit. 

Assistant  editor.  Stan  Miller,  of  the 
Environmental  Science  and  Technology 
magGizine  gives  us  an  excellent  Insight 
Into  this  problem  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  reprinted  for  all  of 
us  to  share: 

Ocean  Dumping  Poses  Orowinc  TnazAT 

UNTIL  U.S.  MOVES  TO  CTTSB  DISf-OSAL  Or  WASTES 
AT  SEA.  IT'S  LIKEtT  TO  SSCOSn  AN  EVEN 
MORE  POPUUUt  PSACnCK 

The  fact  that  48  mlUlon  tons  of  wastes 
were  disposed  of  in  the  oceans  around  the 
U.S.  In  1968  is  as  alAxmlng  as  the  fact  that 
•20  million  was  spent  for  such  disposals. 
What  is  more  shocking  to  many  people  Is 
that  such  disposal  practices  have  Increased 
fourfold  over  the  past  20  years  and  may  in- 
crease substantiaUy  In  the  future  At 
present,  the  U.S.  does  not  have  an  effective 
mechanism  to  curb,  yet  alone  prevent,  ocean 
dlspoeal  practices,  and  unless  uniform  pro- 
cedures regulating  ocean  disposal  are  estab- 
lished. U.S.'s  troubles  will  mount. 

Oceans.  Uke  other  vltAl  resources,  are  lim- 
ited In  their  capacity  to  survive  abuse.  Uke 
commonly  used  soiuuons  to  other  pollution 
problems,  ocean  disposal  merely  transfers  the 
waste  problem  elsewhere.  Recycling  of  mate- 
rials ts  now  a  national  goal.  But  until  re- 
cycling becomes  a  reaUty.  large  urban  coastAl 
cities  will  continue  to  look  to  the  sea  for 
disposal  of  their  wastes. 

The  extent  of  ocean  disposal  In  1968  ts. 
documented  for  the  first  time  in  the  recent 
report,  "An  Appraisal  of  Oceanic  Disposal  of 
Barge- DeUvered  Liquid  and  Solid  Wastes 
from  D.S.  Coastal  Cities."  Prepared  by  the 
DiUtngham  Environmentnl  Co.  (La  Jolta. 
Calif.),  under  contract  with  the  Bureau  at 
SoUd  Waste  Management  (bswm).  the  report 
is  based  on  questionnaire  and  interview  data 
obtained  from  records  of  District  Offices  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Dilling- 
ham personnel.  David  D.  Smith  and  Robert 
P.  Brown,  conducted  the  inventory  with 
BswM's  deputy  director  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, Charles  G.  Gunnerson.  as  project 
officer.  At  press  time,  the  report  was  being 
published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
iKVEWToar 

The  Dillingham  report  identifies  126  ocean 
disposal  sites— 42  In  the  Pacific.  SI  In  the 
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AtUnUc.  and  S3  m  the  Gulf  of  Meilco— that 
20  coMtal  dUM  used  In  I06S.  Further,  •even 
major  categories  of  waste  are  delineated.  Not 
surprUlngly.  harbor  dredglngs  ranked  first  In 
both  tonnage  and  cost  (38  million  tona  and 
$15.6  million,  reapectlTely).  But  Industrial 
waatea  ranked  second  (4.7  mlUlon  tons  dis- 
charged at  a  cost  or  tS  million  I ,  and  munici- 
pal sewage  sludge  third  (4.5  million  tons  at  a 
cost  or  »4.4  million). 

Then.  In  the  order  of  decreasing  tonnage. 
Dillingham  ranks  refuse  and  garbage,  eon- 
Btructlon  and  demolition  debris,  military  ex- 
plosives and  chemical  wastes,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous category.  However,  the  report  does 
not  Include  the  amount  of  waste  discharged 
that  reaches  all  oceans  through  sewer  and 
•ewer  sludge  outfalU. 

For  three  categories  of  wastes — dredge 
spoils.  Industrial  wastes,  and  explosives— the 
niimber  of  disposal  sites  is  about  equal  on 
the  three  coasts  Although  prior  to  1967.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  disposed  limited 
quantities  of  radioactive  wastes  In  the  sea, 
these  wastes  are  now  disposed  on  land.  The 
majority  of  radioactive  disposal  sites  were  In 
the  Atlantic.  However,  sewage  sludge  sites  are 
limited  to  the  Atlantic,  and  refuse  (garbage) 
disposal  In  small  amounu  Is  limited  to  the 
Pacific.  In  general,  the  Indiutjlal  and  muni- 
cipal waste  disposal  areas  ore  located  at  dis- 
tances from  15  to  100  miles  offshore,  the  ex- 
act distance  depending  on  the  type  of  waste 
and  the  established  regulatory  procedure. 

The  average  unit  cost  for  rft^pi^^al  of 
the  different  types  of  wsaM*  rmngnl  from  a 
low  of  $0.40  per  ton  for  dredged  •poiia  to  a 
high  of  $34  per  ton  for  containarlaed  in- 
dusulal  wastes.  But  a  figure  to  »600  per  ton 
was  recorded  for  the  disposal  of  some  mis- 
cellaneous wastes  oiT  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Industrial  wastes,  the  second  largest  cate- 
gory with  respect  to  both  tonnage  and  ex- 
penditure of  dljiposal  funds,  are  made  up  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  tons) : 

Waste  acids 2700 

Refinery   wastes IIIII       660 

Pesticide  wastes I"      330 

Paper  mill  wastes Zllllll      140 

Others   ^2 


Although  most  Industrial  wastes  originate 
from  coaiital  cities,  increasing  amounts  are 
being  barged  from  interior  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. The  EHUlngham  report  warns  that  such 
praetlces  are  likely  to  Increase. 

The  aeverity  of  the  disposal  pracUce  is 
parucularly  true  on  the  Eas'  Coast  For  ex- 
ample, exclusive  of  dredged  spoils  and  ex- 
plosives, the  discharge  of  indtistrlal  wastes 
and  sewage  sludges  in  the  AtlanUc  la  fire 
times  greater  than  similar  operaUons  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Gulf  combined.  Further,  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  sewt.ge  sludges  are  ated 
In  the  report  as  the  largest  factor  contrlti- 
nung  to  the  27.5':;  Increase  in  tonnage  over 
two  five-year  periods  ( 1S6»-S3  compared  with 
I»«4-«81.  In  IIWI,  industrial  wastes  totaled 
4.7  milUon  tons,  nearly  doubling  the  1959  dis- 
posal figure.  Similarly,  sludge  disposal  m 
1966  was  approximately  4.6  million  tons  up 
from  a.a  miillon  in  1969. 

LItUe  U  known  about  the  Immediate  effects 
of  ocean  disposal,  let  alone  the  cumulative 
effect  of  years  of  disposal  practices.  Some 
studies  are  underway  to  determine  the  short- 
term  effects  of  industrial  waste  disposal  as 
well  as  long-term  effects  of  municipal  sew- 
age sludge  disposal  practices.  But  If  we  wait 
until  adverse  effecu  can  be  demonstrated 
It  may  be  too  late  to  curb  the  existing  dls- 
ixsal  practices,  parucularly  with  respect  to 
the  growing  segment  Involving  industrial 
and  sewage  sludge  disposal. 

Two  recent  studies  point  out  the  need  for 
stopping  sewage  sludge  disposal  in  the  New 
York   Blight   area.  The  studies  were  called 
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to  the  attenuon  of  the  VS.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon  last 
March.  Instituted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  first  study  Is  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Lab- 
oratorlea  at  Sandy  Hook  (NJ).  and  the  sec- 
ond by  the  Marine  Sciences  Besearch  Center 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook.  Final  reports  are  due  next  year 

Sen  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D.-N.J.)  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  dUposal  of  sew- 
age sludge  was  harmful  to  the  health  and 
weUare  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents. •It  is  causing  a  significant  pollution 
problem.  It  Is  adversely  affecting  the  aquatic 
life  of  the  New  York  BUght  area,"  Williams 
added. 

At  the  hearings.  Sen.  Caylord  Nelson 
(D-wis.)  summed  up  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs with:  -The  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
firmed that  no  one  reaUy  knows  how  many 
people  are  dumping  what  kind  of  waste  Into 
the  oceans.  The  Corps  has  no  tally  now  for 
permits  that  It  has  Issued  for  the  first  three 
mues  of  offshore  ocean  waters,  the  state's 
territorial  sea.  Further,  the  Corps  has  never 
rescinded  a  discharge  permit  for  an  offshore 
disposal  permit,  even  when  the  polluter  had 
clearly  violated  It." 

At  present,  there  is  neither  legal  provision 
for  controlling  disposal  nor  properly  enforced 
methods  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  Beyond 
the  outer  limits  of  a  coastal  naUons  terri- 
torial sea  (12-mile  limit).  International  law 
dictates  that  the  high  seas  shall  remain  tree 
for  the  use  of  all  nations. 

What  Is  needed  la  specific  leglsUtlon  to 
prevent  poUutlon  of  the  seas  from  the  dis- 
charge of  waste  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
(up  to  which  the  US.  now  exerts  its  au- 
thority). 

Proposals  that  have  been  Introduced  Into 
the  legislative  hopper  include  S.  3484  the 
Marine  Environment  and  PoUutlon  Control 
Act.  and  a  3488,  the  National  Marine  Wa- 
Urs  PoUutlon  Control  and  Quality  Enliance- 
ment  Act  of  1970.  The  purpose  of  these  bills 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  is  to  estabUsh  a  broad  new  environ- 
mental management  program  for  the  long- 
range  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  ocean 
envlroiunent  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government. 

Introduced  by  Sen.  NehMn,  S.  3484  would 
ban  all  dumping  of  solid  wastes  Into  our 
coastal  waters.  Including  the  Great  Lakes  by 
June  30.  1975.  The  only  type  of  disposal  per- 
manently exempted  from  the  proposed  1975 
ban  would  be  liquid  wastes  which  contain 
no  suspended  or  other  soud  material  wtiicb 
are  nontoxic,  or  which  are  treated  to  a  level 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  natural  quality  of 
the  receiving  waters. 

S.  S48g,  introduced  by  Sen.  Harrison  A. 
Williams  (D.-NJ).  would  permit  discharges 
of  wastes  only  beyond  a  100-nautlcal  mile 
limit.  "There  is.  of  course,  nothing  magic 
about  100  miles,  except  that  It  affords  suffi- 
cient protection  to  shore  areas  for  an  Interim 
period  not  now  provided."  Williams  aays 
WM,'.  ""„8«hat»  hearings.  N.J.'s  Ooveraor 
William  T.  Cahlll  suggested  incorporating 
sludge  dispoaal  faclliues  in  the  design  of  aU 
new  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Wliat  is  needed  now  Is  establishment  by 
the  federal  government  of  uniform  applica- 
tion and  review  procedures  for  marine  waate 
disposal  permits.  Minimum  standards  for 
baseline  surveys,  monitoring  procedures,  and 
related  data  management  systems  are  also 
needed  and  long  overdue.  Hopefully,  these 
proTlsiona  and  considerations  wUi  be  in- 
cluded in  further  amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  I>ollutlon  Control  Act.  But  ocean 
dumping  is  not  merely  a  nauonal  problem, 
it's  an  intematioDAl  one. 
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ONE  CARRIER  TO  MEET  A  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


or    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  well-reasoned  editorial  from 
the  November  16  edition  of  the  Florida 
Tlme.'i  Union: 

One  Caaaxo  To  Mxrr  a  Calais 
The  US.  general  public  never  realized  it 
but  during  the  recent  Jordanian  crisis  the 
once-mighty  U.S.  Navy  was  compelled.  In  ef- 
fect, to  .send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  Job. 

For  the  Pentagon  had  no  alternative,  when 
the  need  arose  for  another  aircraft  carrier 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  halt  in  mid- 
course  the  shakedown  cruise  of  tile  OSS 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  the  Caribbean  and  order 
It  to  immediate  duty. 

The  training  of  new  crewmen  had  not  been 
completed:  the  ship  could  not  be  considered 
completely  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  as 
any  ship  ordered  to  emergency  duty  should 
certainly  be. 

The  Chrlsuan  Science  Monitor  reported 
that  several  top  naval  omclala  privately  ad- 
mitted the  ship  was  not  ready.  When  pressed, 
the  Pentagon  formally  went  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  that  the  situation  "would  have 
been  Improved"  if  the  training  cruise  had 
been  completed  In  the  Caribbean. 

What  was  really  shocking,  however,  was 
the  Pentagon  liaving  to  make  the  decision: 
Send  the  Kennedy  or  send  notiiing.  For  oiu- 
defense  planners  have  been  accustomed  to 
thinking  In  terms  of  "15  carriers  avaUable"; 
accustomed  to  making  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  "available  options"— but  this  time  finding 
no  option. 

It  is  true  that,  m  theory,  there  were  (and 
are)  seven  aircraft  carriers  assigned  to  the 
AUanUc  Fleet.  But  In  fact  the  five  theoretl- 
caUy  avaUable  (two  were  already  in  the 
Mediterranean)  broke  down  this  way:  Two 
had  been  loaned  to  the  also-short-handed 
Pacific  Fleet,  two  were  in  shipyartis  for  re- 
IJftlrs — leaving  only  the  Kennedy  on  Its  train- 
ing cruise. 

The  Pentagon's  shock  was  not  without  last- 
ing effects,  however.  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  (the  budget  axe-man  In 
the  Pentagon)  had  earlier  malnuined  that 
the  naUon  "probably"  could  "get  by"  with 
only  12  aircraft  carriers  (in  direct  conflict 
with  the  "15  needed"  stand  of  Adm.  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  chief  of  naval  operations). 

But,  after  the  Interrupted  training  cruise 
of  the  Kennedy,  Packard  Un't  so  sure  any 
more.  The  "12  carriers"  has  now  become.  In 
Pentagon  discussions,  at  least  13  and  per- 
liaps  14.  It  could,  of  course,  easUy  be  the 
15 — simply  by  a  reversal  of  the  decision  to 
consign  the  Shangri-I.a  to  mothballs. 

What  la  to  be  hoped  Is  that  this  new  in- 
sight into  reality,  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  Pentagon.  wlU  Uktwlsc  alTect 
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Congress     which     controls     the     military's 
pursestrlngs. 

It  hardly  con  be  true  economy  to  let  one's 
defense  capacity  drop  so  low  ttiat  the  demo- 
cracies will  once  again  appear  the  "easy 
pickings"  that  Hitler  thought  he  saw  In  1939 
and  the  heirs  of  his  political  morality  would 
like  to  see  In  the  ig70's. 


PACKAGING  INDUSTRY  FIGHTS 
DISPOSAL  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  KHOOI   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  2970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  read  in  this  morning's 
paper  of  the  effort  being  made  by  several 
Industrial  concerns  to  attack  the  serious 
problem  of  packaged  refuse.  A  national 
center  for  solid  waste  disposal  which  Is 
presently  being  organized  would  do  re- 
search into  methods  of  separating  differ- 
ent types  of  waste  from  refuse. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  here  in  the  House.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  serious  solid 
waste  problem  in  this  country.  We  are 
being  threatened  with  drowning  in  our 
own  wastes,  and  Eu;tion  is  needed  imme- 
diately. 

Through  the  Resource  Recovery  Act. 
the  Federal  Government  is  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  But  the  real  ef- 
fort must  be  made  by  the  Industries 
thems^ves.  and  that  is  why  I  am  so 
pleased  to  hear  about  the  national  center 
for  solid  waste  disposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort: 

Packaging  Industut  Fights  Disposal 
Pboblcm 
(By  WlUlam  Chapman) 
Prodded  by  public  opinion  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  federal  financial  aid.  sev- 
eral  industrial  concerns  have  combined  to 
attack  the  problem  of  the  refuse  that  their 
products*  packages  generate. 

Bottle- makers,  breweries,  canneries  and 
other  companies  whose  packages  create  a  ma- 
jor part  of  any  community's  soUd  waste  dis- 
posal problem  have  put  together  a  $S  mil- 
lion budget  to  launch  their  Joint  effort  next 
month. 

To  gain  public  acceptance,  the  companies 
also  have  agreed  to  permit  Independent  and 
ouupoken  envlronmentalisu  to  Judge  their 
efforts  as  members  of  a  governing  board. 

The  venture  is  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Center  for  Solid  Waste  Disposal,  Inc.  It 
opened  an  office  here  recently  and  expects  to 
have  a  staff  operating  by  early  December. 
The  center  will  give  priority  to  research 
Into  methods  of  separating  different  types 
of  waste  from  the  tons  of  refuse  municipal 
agents  haul  away  each  day.  Hopefully,  the 
bottles,  cans,  paper  and  other  materials  can 
be  reclaimed  and.  In  the  industry's  Jargon, 
"recycled"  for  use  again. 

•  We  have  failed  in  the  past.  In  carrying 
out  our  business,  to  consider  society's  en- 
vironmental needs,"  WUllam  F.  May.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Can  Co..  told  an  in- 
dustry group  recently. 

The  Impetus  for  the  new  center  came  from 
the  nnlt«d  States  Brewers  Association,  an  or- 
ganization   whose   members   are    frequently 
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the  targeta  of  conservation  groups  concerned 
with  Utter.  The  association,  according  to  lU 
president,  Henry  B.  King,  has  reporu  of  more 
than  100  state  legislative  proposals  to  ban  or 
strictly  limit  beer  sales  In  cans  and  bottles. 

The  brewers  put  up  $250,000  as  seed  money 
to  sponsor  the  center  and  have  been  Joined 
by  other  trade  associations  and  companies 
•uch  as  Monsanto  Chemical,  the  American 
Can  Co..  Continental  Can  Co.,  Pepslco.  and 
Coca-Cola. 

They  are  motivated,  said  King,  by  a  "com- 
bination of  enlightened  selfishness  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  environment.  Indus- 
try recoglzes  the  realities  of  life." 

The  present  membership  of  the  center's 
board  of  directors  is  composed  entirely  of  in- 
dustry leaders  and  Is  headed  by  Donald  M. 
Kendall,  president  of  Pepslco.  Inc. 

However,  King  said  that  when  the  center 
begins  operations  early  in  December  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  board  wilt  be  pub- 
lic, that  is.  members  not  afllllated  with  con- 
tributing corporations. 

"They  will  be  people  known  for  their  out- 
spokenness and  a  record  of  concern  for  the 
environment."  King  explained.  "Some  of 
them  have  been  quite  critical  of  Industry."* 
He  declined  to  name  thoee  members. 

Interest  has  been  spurred  In  the  waste  dis- 
poaal Issue  since  passage  of  the  "Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970."  The  legislation  was 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Edmund  P.  Muskle  (D.- 
Maine). It  authorizes  S467.7  million  over 
three  years  for  research  and  demonstration 
grants.  The  first  year's  authorization  Is  for 
>S0  million.  None  has  been  appropriated  yet. 

King  said  the  center  would  hope  to  make 
use  of  some  of  those  federal  funds  for  re- 
search activities  as  well  as  the  money  con- 
tributed by  private  Industry.  A  federal  official 
Efamlllar  with  the  new  law  said  the  new  cen- 
ter. If  genuinely  nonprofit,  might  be  eligible 
for  grants. 

The  major  problem,  it  ts  generaUy  agreed, 
18  to  find  economical  ways  of  separating  re- 
claimable  wastes  from  the  tons  of  useless  ref- 
use carted  to  dumps  or  landfills  In  American 
cities. 

If  alimiinum  cans,  for  example,  could  be 
separated  out  of  other  refuse  at  an  econom- 
ical cost,  they  could  be  used  again  after  proc- 
essing,  thus  reducing  waste  disposal  costs. 

The  tT.S.  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment already  is  sponsoring  research  into  the 
separation  problem.  In  one  case,  Its  contrac- 
tors are  experimenting  with  a  compressed  air 
column  that  would  suspend  materials  of  va- 
rious weights   at  different  heights. 


TIP  SAMS— A  HUMOROUS  GRASS- 
ROOTS POEM  WITH  TRAGIC  UN- 
DERTONES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KKWTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  November  19.  2970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
joined poem  was  WTltten  years  ago  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  C.  Noe — known  as  "Cotton"  Noe — 
and  a  Kentucklan — now  deceased — and 
acclaimed  poet  laureate  of  Kentucky. 

The  lines  treat  In  humorous  fashion, 
but  with  sad  and  tragic  features,  the 
lives  of  a  humble  farm  family — sup- 
posedly Kentuckians — whose  lot  more 
or  less  is  typical  of  like  families  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  especially  deals  with 
the  period  of  World  War  I.  but  Its  stoir 
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is  apropos  of  what  is  yet  Uking  place 
in  our  own  Nation  and  the  wars  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Dr.  Noe  was  especially  distinguished  as 
a  poet  of  humorous  characterizations; 
and  this  particular  product  of  his  pen, 
dealing  at  is  does  with  simple  and  patri- 
otic individuals,  is  destined  to  live  long  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  Its 
comedy— tragic  portrayals — and  its  im- 
plications—I  would  like  to  share  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Our  friend.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher  of 
Kentucky,  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
body,  found  the  poem  in  his  fUes  and 
passed  it  on  to  me.  Under  leave  accorded, 
I  now  include  it  In  the  Record: 
Tip  Sams  or  Kentuckt 
(By  Dr.  J.  T.C.Noel 

Tip  Sams  had  twins 

And  a  razor-bftck  sow. 
Five  dogs  and  a  mule. 

And  an  old  roan  cow; 
A  bone-spavined  filly 

And  a  one-room  house. 
And  a  Uttle  wrinkled  woman 

Just  as  meek  as  a  mouse. 

Old  Tip  raised  tobacco. 

And  he  trafficked  In  skins, 
For  he  had  seven  sons 

In  addition  to  the  twins; 
And  every  mother's  son. 

And  the  Uttle  mammy  Jude 
Smoked  a  pipe  aU  day. 

And  the  twins  both  chewed. 

But  Tip  kept  a-dlgglng, 

And  he  never  lost  heart. 
For  the  dogs  hunted  rabbits. 

And  they  caught  a  right  smart; 
And  the  bone-spavined  filly 

And  the  mule  pulled  a  plow; 
And  they  lived  off  the  givings 

Of  the  old  roan  cow. 
And  the  acom-fattened  farrow 

Of  the  rasor-back  sow; 

Bub  here  the  story  closes — 

Of  my  Uttle  romance. 
For  the  seven  sons  are  sleeping 

On  the  battlefields  of  Prance; 
But  their  daddy  grows  tobacco. 

And  trafficks  still  in  skins, 
And  the  Uttle  wrinkled  mammy 

Has  another  pair  of  twins. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  I  received  petitions  contain- 
ing over  4,000  signatures  in  support  of 
legislation  exempting  the  Delta  Queen 
from  the  deep-draft  safety  statutes. 
These  petitions  were  circulated  by  the 
Davenport  Jaycees.  Needless  to  say.  they 
found  ready  support  for  the  Delta  Queen 
in  Davenport  and  other  areas  along  the 
Mississippi  River  which  ts  the  Delta 
Queens  hlghwiy.  The  following  letter 
is  the  cover  letter  for  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Jaycees: 
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Davbnport  Jatcxcs, 
Davenpcrt,  Iowa.  November  23, 1970. 
B«  Bill  HJl.  17571  and  the  Delta  Queen. 
VS.  GoNGBSSd: 

Mkictmm  op  CoHoasss:  EncIo6«d  you  will 
And  In  exMsa  of  4^00  signatures  la  petition 
asking  you>  consideration  to  exempt  tbe 
Delta  Queen,  an  overnight  excursion  bo«t 
from  sudden  death  In  conformance  wltb  Bill 
HJl.  17571  ot  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plahertes  Committee. 

We  along  with  other  Jaycee  Chapters  on 
the  MlsBtsBlppl  River  feel  this  Is  a  part  of 
our  Amerlcaa  Heritage.  It  seems  that  all  are 
concerned  with  preservation  of  clean  air. 
clean  water.  &  ant l -pollution.  Now  how  about 
being  eoncerned  with  something  pertaining 
to  all  United  States  of  America  Cltizeos,  a 
part  of  our  An^ertc&n  Heritage. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  if  our  flag  were 
to  be  changed  because  the  red  color  waa  de- 
termined bard  on  the  eyes;  if  the  Declaration 
ot  Independence  and  the  Constitution  was 
outlawed  becau»e  parchment  i»per  would 
not  decay  when  used  In  a  land-fill. 

Well  gentlemen,  the  river  people  feel  It 
would  be  a  shame  If  the  last  of  the  original 
overnight  steam  boau  was  to  be  outlawed 
by  k  bill  meant  for  ocean  going  vessels.  This 
boat  is  never  more  than  a  mile  from  shore 
or  a  town  If  a  dlsasterous  dtuatloa  should 
arise. 

Pleaee,  for  our  country's  preservation  of 
the  American  Heritage,  consider  exempting 
"The  Delta  Queen*'. 

Bm\-«t  Matrxli^ 

CJiairman. 
Save  the  Queen  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and  my  other 
colleagues  here  In  the  House,  to  take  ad- 
vantage o{  the  solutioa  of  this  problem 
which  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
provided  I  refer  to  HJt.  6114.  a  private 
blU  to  which  the  Delta  Queen  exemption 
has  been  added.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved the  bUl  and  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  here  in  the 
House. 


JORDAN  AND  LEBANON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcmcAir 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■  primary  VS.  objective  is  to  achieve  a 
lasting  Middle  East  setUeroent  Success 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
ability  of  moderate  stable  Arab  govern- 
ments to  maintain  the  UJS.-initiated 
cease-flre  and  on  moving  the  parties  to- 
ward negotiations. 

King  Hussein  is  oCDcially  committed  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  on  the  basis  of  U-N.  Resolution 
242.  But  the  September  flshting  in  Jor- 
dan demonstrated  a  clear  danger  to  King 
Husseins  government  from  radical  fed- 
ayeen  guerrillas  and  from  radical  Arab 
regimes. 

The  economy  of  Jordan  had  already 
been  severely  affected  by  the  unsettled 
situation  and  fighting  following  the  1967 
war.  The  additional  burden  of  the  recent 
fighting  has  taxed  Jordan's  economy  be- 
yond Its  capacity. 

If  Jordan  is  to  continue  to  exert  Its 
moderate  leadership,  it  urgently  needs 
replacements  for  the  ammunition  ex- 
pended and  equipment  destroyed  in  the 
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September  fighting.  Jordan  must  develop 
the  kind  of  military  force  which  can  re- 
sist the  threats  to  its  continued  existence. 
If  Jordan  is  to  do  this  as  well  as  meet  Its 
obligations  repayments  for  military  pur- 
chases In  past  years,  it  must  have  the 
limited  support  which  the  President  lus 
requested. 

While  Lebanon's  mlhtary  requirements 
are  not  great,  they  are  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  finance  without  some  outside  as- 
sistance, especially  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic decline  which  has  followed  the 
events  of  1967.  Lebanon  has  exercised 
a  moderate  and  restraining  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  It  is  very  much  in  the 
U.S.  Interest  to  assist  Lebanon  in  her 
efforts  to  continue  in  that  role. 


IT  IS  GOOD  NEWS  WEEKEND 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNBITLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  love  is  a  lot  more  than  iieace 
signs,  emblems  and  messages  in  popiilar 
songs  we  hear  on  the  radio.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  amidst  all  the  bad  news  we 
are  conditioned  to  accept  as  part  of  our 
lives,  it  is  indeed  inspiring  to  see  the 
quality  of  the  human  spirit  in  action,  in 
service  to  his  neighbor. 

Douglas  Sewell  is  a  young  man  from 
my  congressional  district  whose  need 
for  assistance  sparked  an  amazing  drive, 
sponsored  by  radio  station  WEEX  in 
Easton,  Pa.  Their  goal.  $15,000.  grew  to 
over  4  times  that  amount  In  pledges 
and  cash  donations,  to  a  grand  total  of 
over  $60,000.  Doug  would  receive  the 
kidney  dialysis  treatment  he  urgently 
needed,  as  would  scores  of  other  persons 
suffering  from  kidney  ailments. 

It  is  di£Bcu2t.  if  not  impossible,  to  give 
credit  to  particular  persons  who  made 
this  drive  such  an  overwhelming  success. 
As  Donald  Diehl.  president  and  editor  of 
the  Easton  Express  newspaper  put  it: 
The  goal  waa  (15,000,  and  even  this  seemed 
terribly  amblUoua  to  some  of  us  old  fogeys 
who  beUeve  that  [>eoples'  pocketbooks  are 
controlled  more  by  the  sagging  economy  than 
by  their  hearts.  1  do  not  mean  to  wax  poetic, 
but  the  entire  weekend  was  one  long  emo- 
ttonal  high,  ss  hundreds  of  kids  and  their 
parents  worked  together  around  the  clock 
In  our  studio. 

Special  thanks  should  be  given,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  Diehl;  to  the  station  man- 
ager of  WEEX,  Tom  Dugless;  to  the 
president  of  the  kidney  fund  committee, 
Russell  D.  Parsons;  to  his  vice  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Jerry  Hess,  and  to  the  Varsity 
E  Mothers.  They,  and  the  many,  many 
persons  who  gave  their  time  and  their 
money  to  the  Job  of  saving  a  young  man's 
life  should  sleep  well  knowing  that  their 
efforts  are  the  finest  expressions  of  un- 
selJQsh  love  man  can  give  to  his  brother. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  good  news 
story  with  my  colleagues  by  reprinting 
here  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Eas- 
ton Express  newspaper  on  October  26, 
1970; 
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Fantastic    Responsk    Rksults    ik    $60,299 
Pledged  to  VAnarrr  E  Kidnxt  Pohd 

In  a  response  termed  fantastic,  Easton- 
Phllllpsburg  area  residents  have  given  or 
pledged  more  than  $60,000  to  the  kidney  fund 
appeal  begun  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of 
Douglas  Sewell. 

A  weekend  radio  marathon  on  station 
WEEX  netted  (60,299  In  cash  and  pledges  to 
the  Varsity  E  Kidney  Pund  Committee. 

The  committee  was  formed  to  raise  enough 
money — »16.000— to  guarantee  the  start  of 
kidney  dialysis  treatments  for  Douglas 
Sewell.  a  former  Easton  Area  High  School 
athlete,  of  Bangor  R,D.  3. 

So  great  has  been  the  public's  response  to 
the  appeal  made  on  WEEX  and  through  The 
Express  that  the  Varsity  E  committee  Is  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  community  fund  to  help 
residents  with  kidney  ailments. 

The  first  (15.000  raised  will  enable  Sewell 
to  begin  dialysis  treatments.  The  balance  will 
become  the  foundation  of  the  community 
kidney  fund,  the  committee  announced. 

The  many  persons  who  telephoned  their 
pledges  to  WEKX  were  urged  to  send  or  de- 
liver their  gifts  as  soon  as  possible. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  to:  Varsity  E 
Kidney  Fund,  and  mailed  to  WEEX  Radio, 
Easton.  Pa.  18042. 

Cash  glfu  should  be  delivered  to  the  radio 
station  atop  College  HUL 

Contributors  created  a  traffic  Jam  around 
the  WEEX  studios  last  evening. 

Forks  Township  police  cooperated  by  di- 
recting traffic  leaving  and  entering  Route 
115  and  Sullivan  Trail  and  provided  security 
In  the  studlo«. 

Sewell.  18.  was  forced  to  withdraw  as  a 
freshman  at  Kutztown  State  College  two 
weeks  ago  because  of  chronic  glomerular 
nephritis — a  deadly  disease  without  kidney 
dialysis. 

Allentown  General  Hospital  required  a 
guarantee  of  (15,000  before  It  would  under- 
take preparations  for  the  necessary  treat- 
ment. 

The  fund  appeal  was  born  after  this  in- 
lormatlon  was  published  last  week. 

The  generous  outpouring  of  gifts  to  the 
fund  has  Just  about  overwhelmed  youne 
Sewell.  '        ^ 

•I  never  espected  anything  like  this,"  ha 
remarked  today  as  he  thanked  everyone  who 
helped. 

Russell  D.  Parsons  of  Palmer  Township, 
head  of  the  Varsity  E  committee,  said  the 
effort  Is  going  beyond  the  radio  drive. 

A  collection  at  the  Easton-Uberty  football 
game  in  Bethlehem  Saturday  night  produced 
•1.400  from  the  spectators.  A  similar  collec- 
tion Is  planned  at  this  week's  Easton-Penns- 
bury  game. 

Kutztown  SUte  students  plan  a  benefit 
rock  concert  In  Rockne  Hall  on  campus  next 
Sunday. 

Lafayette  College  students  announced 
plans  for  a  benefit  folk-rock  concert  In  Agri- 
culture Hal]  at  Allentown. 

A  ben^t  Jayvee  football  game  between 
Easton  and  PhlUIpsburg  high  schools  wUl  add 
to  the  fund. 

Synthesis  Theater,  near  Fleetwood,  will 
perform  the  play.  -Summertree,"  at  7  and 
9:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  with  proceeds  going  to 
a  KSC  student  group.  Life  Crew,  which  is 
raising  (15.000  for  Sewell. 

In  addition.  Paraona  said,  eU  service  clubs, 
industries,  union,  fraternal  and  social  dubs 
wUl  be  Invited  to  contribute  to  the  over-all 
fund. 

The  amount  not  used  directly  for  Sewell 
win  be  used  to  help  others  In  the  area  with 
similar  kidney  ailments,  he  said. 

Parsons  thanked  everycme  who  has  re- 
sponded to  the  drive,  on  behalf  of  the  Varsity 
E  and  Varsity  Mothers. 

He  said  initial  treatments  for  young  Sewell 
should  begin  In  a  week  or  so  and  tbe  initial 
cost  will  be  spread  over  perhaps  a  year. 
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The  youth's  father.  Charles  A.  Sewell.  Is- 
sued a  statement  of  thanks  today.  He  said: 

"We  want  to  thank  everybody  who  has  par- 
ticipated—the  newspaper.  WEEX.  Dave  Ma- 
rino, the  Varsity  E  and  Varsity  Mothers,  and 
especially  Rusa  and  Sally  Parsons,  who  Inltl- 
ated  this  program,  and  all  the  workers  who 
gave  so  generously  of  their  time. 

"I  especially  want  to  say  that  I  think  our 
young  people  have  taught  me  some  lessons. 

"There  are  many  kindnesses  which  have 
been  shown  to  us  that  will  not  be  publicized 
and  1  want  to  thank  those  people  as  welL" 

DisPUiY  or  Love:  An  EDrroRiAi. 

Citizens  of  the  entire  region,  thousands 
within  the  signal  range  of  radio  station 
WEEX,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  re- 
sponded magnificently  over  the  weekend  to 
the  marathon  benefit  appeal  sponsored  by 
the  radio  staUon  and  the  Varsity  E  club  of 
Easton  for  kidney  disease  victim  Douglas 
Sewell.  It  was  a  performance  that  ought  to 
evoke  In  the  area  community  a  deep  sense  of 
ac  compllshmen  t. 

When  the  campaign  closed  at  midnight  last 
night,  more  than  (60,000  in  cosh  and  pledges 
had  been  counted.  Some  (22.000  In  cash  was 
brought  to  the  WEEX  studios  on  Chestnut 
Hill  In  Easton.  mostly  by  young  people  seek- 
ing to  ensure  that  Doug  will  receive  the  ex- 
pensive dialysis  treatment  be  needs  to  keep 
his  life. 

The  remarkable  response  will  guarantee 
this  and  more.  Young  Sewell.  a  former  Easton 
Area  High  School  athlete,  needs  (15.000  for 
the  dialysis  machine  and  other  therapy 
whldi  wlU  take  over  the  functions  of  hla 
kidneys.  He  will  have  that,  and  the  remainder 
win  be  used  as  a  source  fund  for  others  In 
the  area  who  have  been  and  will  be  victimised 
by  this  renal  system  disease. 

These  are  times  of  trouble  and  restlessness, 
and  one  frequently  hears  complaints  about 
the  "generation  gap"  that  separates  young 
people  and  tbelr  elders.  There  was  no  gen- 
eration gap  in  tbe  outpouring  of  love  and 
concern  shown  by  the  people  for  Doug 
Sewell.  This  was  a  characteristic  response 
to  a  human  problem— It's  the  way  young 
people  are  saying  we  ought  to  treat  each 
other,  with  affection,  warmth,  love  and  con- 
cern. To  everyone  In  the  region  who  Joined 
this  effort.  The  Express  and  WEEX  express 
their  gratitude  and  pride, 

UtmBLT   CEATEFCT. 

Douglas  SeweU,  whose  need  for  (15,000  for 
kidney  dialysis  treatment  sparked  an  usually 
Bucce&sful  fund  drive  during  the  weekend, 
says  be  "never  expected  anything  like  this." 

"I'm  glad  everybody  wanted  to  help"  said 
the  18-year-old  former  Easton  Area  High 
School  athlete  when  he  learned  that  the 
campaign  on  WEEX  radio  had  raised  more 
than  (60,000. 

The  first  (15,000  la  to  get  him  started  on 
treatments  and  the  balance  is  to  become 
the  base  of  a  kidney  aliment  fund  for  the 
community. 

Doug,  who  had  begun  studies  at  Kutztown 
State  CoUege,  says  he  hopes  to  resume 
studies  and  try  to  become  a  teacher  when 
the  current  crisis  in  his  life  Is  overcome. 


A  SLOWDOWN  ON  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  KHODl  lauufD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  TiKUNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  to  see  In  this  mom- 
Ine's  paper  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
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tion  Is  once  again  attempting  a  slow- 
dowTi  in  our  efforts  to  provide  for  a  virtu- 
ally pollution-free  car  by  1976.  Thia  plea 
comes  at  a  time  when  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  agreed  to  stick  to  the 
1976  deadline. 

The  provision  under  question  is  part  of 
the  omnibus  air  pollution  bill.  It  would 
require  cars  produced  after  January  1, 
197S,  to  emit  90  percent  less  pollutants 
than  allowed  for  1970  cars.  A  1-year  ad- 
dition can  be  added  if  the  industry  shows 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  deadline. 
After  January  1,  1976.  however,  any 
further  extensions  would  have  to  t>e 
granted  by  the  Congress  through  new 
legislation. 

Some  in  the  auto  industry  and  the 
Government  say  that  this  provision  could 
result  in  the  cessation  of  all  sales  of  new 
cars  after  January  1,  1976.  This  argu- 
ment is  ridiculous  and  is  being  used  only 
as  a  fear  tactic.  Obviously  Congress 
would  extend  the  deadline  U  the  auto 
indijstry  had  made  a  good-faith  effort  to 
meet  the  deadline  but  simply  could  not 
doit. 

Unless  the  deadline  is  included  in  tbe 
bill,  I  fear  that  the  auto  industry  will 
only  drag  Its  feet,  especially  with  no 
pressure  from  the  present  administra- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that  this  coun- 
try has  the  technical  know-how  to  build 
a  pollution-free  automobile.  Certainly  if 
we  can  build  an  entire  space  program 
culminating  with  a  manned  landing  on 
the  moon  in  10  years,  we  can  build  a  car 
free  of  pollutants  within  5  years. 

The  Nixon  administration  also  stated 
opposition  to  a  statutory  requirement 
that  auto  devices  be  guaranteed  for 
50,000  miles.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion asked  that  a  Senate  provision  re- 
quiring cars  that  are  built  for  export  to 
meet  the  same  pollution  standards  appli- 
cable to  cars  sold  here,  be  dropped. 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with 
the  health  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  I  urge  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  to  stand  be- 
hind their  original  acceptance  of  ttw 
1976  deadline  and  to  oppose  any  and  all 
administration  attempts  to  weaken  the 
blU. 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ   ORDAZ  OF 
MEXICO  VISITS  THE  U.S.A. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Thursdaii,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  of  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Mexico,  station  XETV,  channel 
6  in  San  Diego,  provided  an  outstanding 
community  service  and  contribution  to 
Mexican-American  imderstanding.  Live 
television  coverage  of  the  Mexican  Pres- 
iucnt's  visit  was  beamed  to  the  entire 
Republic  of  Mexico  in  Spanish  and  to  the 
San  Diego  area  in  English.  President 
Nixon  wrote  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  XETV,  my  long-time 
friend,  Julian  Kaufman,  commending 
XETV's  leadership  in  improving  our  ties 
of  friendship  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  the 
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President's  letter  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House: 

Tkb  Writv  Honse, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  22.  1970. 

Mr.   JULtAH  KstrFMAM. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  XETV, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Dkak  Mr.  Kaufman:  The  coverage  XETV 
gave  to  the  recent  visit  of  President  Diaz 
Ordnz  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  of  interest  which  link  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Your  efforts  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  spirit  of  goodwill 
which  characterized  the  occasion. 

Recognizing  the  complication^  these  ar- 
mngenients  XDUst  have  entailed,  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  thought  the  effort  re- 
quired well  worthwhile,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  your  viewers,  Mexican  and  American,  ap- 
predated  your  programu  as  much  as  I  did. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RiCBAKO  Nutfur. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  BAG  YOUR  TRASH 
WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNBTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  crisis  which  now  grips  many 
American  cities  in  the  field  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
taken  steps  to  meet  at  lea^t  one  aspect 
of  this  problem — the  collection  of  trash 
from  households.  Philadelphia  has  initi- 
ated a  cltywide  campaign  requesting  all 
citizens  to  "bag  your  trash"  and  "keep  a 
neat  street."  The  following  action  pro- 
gram was  begun: 

A  proclamation  was  Issued  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  pro- 
claiming the  following: 

PaOCtAMATlOW 

Whereas  ...  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  deluge  of  paper  products,  tin  cans,  bottles 
and  other  materials  which  has  scattered 
some  3^^  billion  tons  of  traah  over  the 
United  States,  with  about  a  million  tons 
annually  in  Philadelphia  alone:  and 

Tbls  veritable  trash  explosion  could  com- 
pletely clog  the  a\'allBble  machinery  for 
refuse  disposal  without  the  cooperation  of 
responsible  householders  who  regularly  con- 
tain and  bundle  their  refuse  for  collection; 
and 

Plastic  bags  have  recently  been  developed 
for  trash  barrels  and  garbage  buckets  which 
can  provide  an  estimable  service  in  general 
sanitation  and  In  reducing  the  threat  of 
national  pollution:  Now.  therefore: 

I.  James  H.  J.  Tote.  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  pe- 
riod of  November  8-14,  1970  as  BAG  YOUR 
TRASH  WEEK  In  Philadelphia,  and  urge 
wise  citizen  usage  of  plastic  trash  bags  to 
contain  all   household   wastes. 

The  press  conference  and  luncheon  at 
which  the  proclamation  was  read  was 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  More 
Beautiful  Committee  and  the  department 
of  streets  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  plastic  trashcan  liners  to  aid  the  city's 
pickup  efforts  and  to  assist  in  keeping  a 
cleaner  Philadelphia.  The  luncheon  was 
hosted  by  Mr.  David  Berger,  former  city 
solicitor  for  Philadelphia,  and  chairman 
of  the  citizens  committee  of  "Bag  Your 
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Trash  Week."  Attending  the  luncheon 
were  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate;  Mr.  Leo 
Goldstein,  streets  commissioner,  and 
Mrs.  Goldstein:  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Craig, 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  More 
Beautiful  Committee  and  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Galeone.  executive  director;  Tom  Wood- 
eshick.  fullback  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles,  and  the  "voice"  for  "bag  your 
trash"  special  projects.  Also  In  attend- 
ance were  block  captains  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia More  Beautiful  Committee, 
sanitation  department  representatives. 
Scout  leaders,  special  guests,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

A  statement  was  released  to  all  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  in  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area  which  read 
as  follows: 

la  bh  elTort  to  seek  greater  public  partici- 
pation lit  eDVlronmental  control.  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate  today  (Thursday.  Novem- 
ber S)  proclaimed  November  B-14  as  Bag 
Your  Trash  Week. 

In  issuing  tjie  proclamation.  Mayor  Tate 
noted  that  "control  of  refuse  Is  becoming  a 
monumental  task.  Bagging  of  txaeh  will  en- 
able tbe  cUj  to  save  In  collection  costa,  while 
at  tbe  same  time  we  will  have  more  efficient 
service  and   a  cleaner   community." 

Initially,  some  50.000  plastic  trash  bags 
arrived  at  the  Streets  Department  East  Cen- 
tral Incinerator,  Delaware  Avenue  and  Spring 
Oardea  Streets.  The  bags  then  were  fanned 
out  to  tbe  400  blocks  and  50.000  neighbor- 
hood volunteers  participating  In  cleanup 
activities. 

Pour  neighborhood  mlnl-ralliea  also  were 
held  Saturday  iNov.  7)  to  launch  the  Bag 
Your  Trash  Week  effort,  coordinated  by  the 
Philadelphia  More  Beautiful  Committee.  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Streets  Depart- 
ment. 

Tom  Woodeshlcfc  injured  Eagles  fullback. 
served  as  the  "voice"'  of  the  mini -rallies.  De- 
spite crutches.  Woodeshlck  led  the  caravan 
of  the  latest  Streets  Department  clean-up 
equipment  to  the  four  aecUons  of  the  city, 
viattlng  block  party  activity  enroute. 

At  the  mlnl-rallles.  local  Boy  Scout  Troops 
Joined  the  clean-up  promotion  by  distribut- 
ing Bag  Your  Trash  buttons  and  literature. 


A  PRETTY  PICTURE  OP  JIM  KEE'S 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  WEST  vnctNiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1970 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Satur- 
day Review  for  November  21  there  is  a 
travel  article  by  David  Butwin.  who  has 
returned  from  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tain area  served  by  e-steeraed  colleague. 
Congres-sman  Jm  Kxt.  I  think  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the 
arUcle,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  aa  a 
reason  to  visit  along  with  your  families 
during  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  article  follows: 

Hn.l.Bn  1  T     HSAVKN 

I  dout  ItDow  wli»t  Appalachla  means  to 
you.  but  to  tbe  mountain  people  of  southera 
West  Virginia  it  lia£  notiilng  to  do  with  strip 
mining,  wel/are  rolls,  or  malnutrition.  Down 
tliere  in  me  hiils  and  hollows  of  Summers 
County.  Just  aeroas  the  mlaty  rtdgM  from 
Virginia,  the  best  of  the  old  American  values 
are  «liu  intact,  and  the  animals  own  the 
woods. 
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Por  a  few  rare  nights  In  mid-October,  1 
slept  on  the  edge  of  the  Bluestone  Gorge, 
where — but  for  the  faint  humming  of  some 
electrical  contraption  In  the  bathroom — all 
I  could  hear  were  the  squawking  of  tree  toads 
and  crickets  and  other  sounds  not  tdentlfl- 
able.  The  desk  clerk  said  there  was  no  way 
to  eliminate  tbe  hum,  so  I  learned  to  live 
with  It. 

Otherwise,  you  could  hardly  fault  the 
Pipestem  Resort.  Built  with  state  and  federal 
money  and  opened  only  six  months  ago. 
Pipestem  occupies  more  than  4,000  acres  of 
etate  parkland  spread  across  a  lofty  tract  of 
Appalachia.  The  previous  occupants  were 
farmers,  moonshiners,  and  small  timbering 
Interests.  The  rugged  terrain  escaped  the  as- 
sault of  strip  and  shaft  mining  that  has 
ravaged  much  of  West  Virginia  and  neighbor- 
ing Kentucky. 

People  around  Pipestem  resent  the  sym- 
pathy of  outsiders  who  expect  to  find  only 
slag  heaps  and  food  stamp  lines.  "We  don't 
even  know  what  a  mine  looks  like."  John 
Paulconer.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hln- 
ton  Daily  News,  told  me  one  bright  morning 
on  the  rounds  of  Pipestem  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  "The  closest  shaft  and  strip 
mines  are  thlrty-flve  miles  away.  Hell.  I've 
never  even  been  inside  of  a  mine." 

Paulconer  Is  a  robust  sisty-flve,  a  native 
West  Virginian  who  wants  desperately  to  save 
his  town  and  state.  Toward  that  end  he  be- 
gan a  push  eight  years  ago  to  salvage  an  un- 
spoiled chunk  of  Appalachia  and  cooTert  it 
into  a  golfing  and  vacationing  refuge.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  to  create  a  bundle  of 
new  Jobs  and  stop  Hlnton'e  slide  Into  eco- 
nomic ruin.  Paulconer's  pleas  were  carried  to 
Washington  by  Jim  Kee  of  Bluefleld.  the  Con- 
gressman from  West  Virginia's  Fifth  District. 
IxKral  denlasens  call  Kee  the  Funding  Father 
and  Paulconer  the  Pounding  Father  of  Pipe- 
stem.  Together  they  helped  nwIng$14-mllllon 
In  grants  and  loons  from  the  U.S.  Economic 
Development  Administration,  part  of  a  t48- 
mllilon  package  Washington  authorized  in 
the  early  1960s  to  stir  tourism  and  recrea- 
tional business  In  West  Virginia. 

What  has  emerged  beside  the  Bluestone 
Gorge  Is  something  more  substantial  than 
even  Paulconer  had  envisioned.  Pipestem 
Resort  employs  more  than  300  In  the  brisker 
summer  months,  and  ail  but  two  of  that 
number  come  from  the  Hlnton  environs. 
Only  James  BoUnger.  the  managing  director! 
and  his  osalstant  represent  the  Branigar  Or- 
ganizaUon.  Inc..  a  Chicago  real  estate  de- 
veloper that  oversees  the  operation.  It  all 
makes  for  an  uncommon  and  fetching  tour- 
istic enterprise.  In  which  nature  manages  to 
get  top  billing. 

The  main  lodge  la  an  attractive  piece  of 
wood,  stone,  and  glass  built  Into  the  side  of  a 
hill  so  that  Its  seven  floors  barely  Jut  obove 
the  landscape.  You  enter  the  main  lobby  by 
a  wooden  ramp,  board  the  elevator,  and  then 
learn  there  are  five  floors  below,  all  with  a 
rear  exposure  to  the  gorge.  The  lodge's  114 
rooms  rent  for  ae  low  as  •12  single,  ae  high  as 
•50  double.  There  are  twenty-Hve  cabins 
spread  out  overlooking  a  lake,  and  by  next 
^ring  an  aerlai  tramway  will  link  up  with 
the  resort's  Mountain  Creek  Lodge,  a  thirty- 
room  hideway  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge 
beside  the  Blustone  River.  Workmen  who 
made  rhelr  way  into  the  gorge  to  clear  away 
building  space  for  the  lodge  came  across  two 
abandoned  whisky  stills.  "One  of  them  was 
made  of  stainless  steel,  so  you  know  it  wasnt 
too  old."  Paulconer  said.  His  eyes  glowed. 
"This  Is  com  Ilkker  country.  I  tell  you.  It's 
good  stuff  when  its  made  right.  So  smooth 
yuu  can  drink  it  like  water." 

Pipestem  may  lack  some  of  the  ceremony 
(end  certainly  the  prices)  of  the  Greenbrier 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  but  it  can  buay 
the  visitor  with  horseback  riding,  indoor  and 
outdoor  swimming,  ice  skating,  archery,  and. 
of  course,  golf.  Paulconer,  who  has  played 
176  courses  and  ahoota  In  the  mId-TOs,  took 
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me  on  a  go-kart  rambla  over  Plpestem's 
elghteen-hole  spread,  which  he  oaUa  a 
"thinking  man's  course."  There  are  no  "car- 
diac hills"  to  climb,  but  always  the  fairways 
drop  away  to  jteep.  wooded  hollows,  where 
the  squirrels  must  be  puzzjing  over  tbe  ac- 
cumulation -r  golf  balls.  I  wonder  how  a 
golfer  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball  with  all  the 
betur  thinpj  to  see.  To  provide  even  clearer 
views  of  the  Bluestone  Goi^.  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Forestry  Service  has  planned  certain 
cuu  through  the  deep  woods. 

Paulconer  said  the  autumn  foliage  was  a 
day  or  two  past  lis  peak,  but  I  was  nonethe- 
less dazzled  by  the  profusion  of  reds  and  or- 
anges painting  the  sparkling  outdoors.  What 
I  took  to  be  failing  leaves  would  often  dart 
upward  and  show  their  true  identity:  mon- 
arch butterflies,  heading  south  for  winter. 
We  left  Pipestem  (whose  lodge  Is  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  tbe  main  road)  and  fol- 
lowed the  rolling,  dipping  countryside  to 
Hlnton.  This  seat  of  Summers  County,  a  rail- 
road center  in  richer  days.  lies  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  New.  Bluestone.  and  Green- 
brier rivers,  three  of  West  Vli^lnla's  four  re- 
maining waterways  still  alive  and  Jumping 
with  flsh:  bass,  pike,  catflah.  bluegllls.  All 
but  two  of  the  state's  fishing  records  were  set 
In  these  rivers.  The  New  River  claims  an- 
other distinction:  Along  with  the  Nile.  It  is 
the  oldest  river  on  Earth.  Who  says  so?  The 
bard  of  Summers  County.  John  Paulconer. 
And  he  says  the  Smitlisonlan  told  him  so. 

We  stopped  for  a  treat  at  a  Dairy  Queen 
across  the  river  from  Hlnton.  Obviously  the 
Ritz  of  American  frozen  custard  parlors.  It 
has  a  terrace  with  tables  beside  the  rolling 
waters.  Its  main  entree  is  cherl.shed  through- 
out the  county.  "You've  never  had  a  botdog 
here?"  a  woman  customer  asked  me.  She 
looked  a  mite  downcast  despite  the  brilliant 
day.  "I  hate  to  see  It  close  for  winter."  she 
told  her  fellow  Hlntonite.  Paulconer. 

Hlnton.  with  a  population  of  fewer  than 
5.000.  has  twenty-two  churches.  And  the 
gospel  is  observed.  In  a  recent  survey  com- 
piled by  Faulconer's  paper  along  with  the 
school  superintendent's  office,  the  police,  and 
the  prosecuting  aattomey.  not  a  single  case  of 
drug  use  or  drug  traffic  was  turned  up  In 
Hlnton.  If  there's  any  pot  smoke  in  them  thar 
hills.  It's  coming  from  a  small  commune  es- 
tablished recently  in  a  mountainside  cabin 
not  far  from  Hlnton.  The  kids,  from  faraway 
places,  draw  curious  looks  on  thetr  appear- 
ances In  town — but  nothing  harsher. 

Following  a  narrow  road  tieslde  Big  Creek, 
we  drove  back  into  hillbilly  country  until  we 
came  to  a  tiny  frame  house  with  two  arm- 
chairs on  the  front  porch,  a  pile  of  coal  and 
a  spent  washing  machine  out  back.  Inside, 
Paulconer  greeted  six  members  of  the  Big 
Creek  Sewing  Center,  who  were  bent  over  a 
quilt  stretched  out  on  a  long  wooden  table. 
The  quilting  talenta  of  West  Virginia  wom- 
en have  lately  been  broadcast  through  the 
land,  and  their  mldls  and  maxls  now  sell  for 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  such  distant  marketa 
as  I.  Magnln  and  Nieman-Marcus.  Of  course, 
the  state's  fifteen  sewing  circles  don't  re- 
alize these  profits.  The  women  are  paid  a 
maximum  of  (2  an  hour  by  tbe  Mountain 
Artisan's,  nonprofit  middlemen  who  are  based 
in  Charleston,  backed  by  a  federal  grant,  and 
boosted  by  such  considerable  upstate  person- 
ages as  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller,  the  young 
and  pretty  wife  of  West  Virginia's  Secretary 
of  State.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 

Helen  Porren,  her  daughter,  and  her  seven- 
ty-two-yen  r -old  mother  represent  three  gen- 
erations of  quitters.  Since  the  recent  run  of 
publicity,  they've  received  private  orders  for 
personalized  golf  club  head  covers,  puff  pil- 
lows, shawls,  dresses,  and  the  colorful  bed- 
spreads that  remain  their  specialty.  Mrs. 
Forren's  husband  Bill,  who  Is  partially  dis- 
abled, was  away  for  the  day  squirrel  hunting. 
She  showed  me  some  tiny  cradles  and  chairs 
he  had  whittled,  a  skill  for  which  he  is  knovn 
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through  the  surrounding  hills.  "He  gets  a 
little  pension,"  said  Mrs.  Porren,  "so  we  roan- 
age  together.  I  keep  four  welfare  children 
now.  The  welfare  people  won't  let  'em  wear 
hand-me-do\^'ns  or  patches" — ^whlch  she  can 
fashion  with  perfection — "so  it  ends  up  cost- 
ing us  a  little  to  keep  them." 

Mrs.  Forren's  mother,  Mrs.  Christine  Buck- 
land,  patted  her  gray  hair  in  place  and  stood 
for  a  photograph  in  front  of  the  little  house. 
"Z  was  married  right  there  on  that  rock."  she 
said,  pointing  to  a  stone  laid  near  the  front 
step.  "That  was  In  1916." 

There  is  nothing  much  to  do  at  Pipestem 
after  dark  In  the  low  season  but  listen  to 
the  sounds  of  night  falling  on  the  Bluestone 
Gorge.  Or  you  can  drop  Into  the  gift  shop, 
browse  through  the  mountain  crafts  (such 
as  Bill  Forren's  wblttllngs) ,  and  hear  the 
string  music  of  Jim  Coste.  who  minds  the 
store  for  his  mother.  He  was  alternating,  on 
a  chili  night  last  month,  between  banjo, 
guitar,  fiddle,  and  dulcimer  until  he  snapped 
a  string  on  the  dulcimer  while  playing  a 
Jig  called  "Golden  Slippers."  Coste,  twenty- 
one,  grew  up  in  Hlnton  and  loves  to  track 
the  hills  in  search  of  small  game  and  the 
peace  the  woods  afford  him. 

He  led  me  into  the  hills  the  next  day  after 
waiting  out  a  thick  fog  that  covered  the 
Bluestone  Gorge  outalde  my  window  like  a 
deep  snowfall.  Jim's  rebuilt  1930  Model-A 
Ford  chugged  through  the  rising  mist  past 
the  Big  Bend  railroad  tunnel  where  John 
Henry  la  said  to  have  won  bis  steeldrlving 
fame.  Hlnton  Is  raising  funds  to  build  a 
sixteen -foot-high  statue  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  strong  man  above  the  tunnel,  and 
Johnny  Cash  has  contributed  •5O0. 

We  followed  the  Greenbrier  River  for  a 
spell  and  then  tramped  into  the  woods,  Jim 
carrying  his  grandfather's  twelve-gauge 
shotgun  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  after 
squirrels,  and  though  we  spotted  three  or 
four  and  Jim  fired  away  as  fast  as  he  could 
reload,  all  he  brought  down  were  showers 
of  yellow  leaves.  'TSamnBtlonl"  he  cursed 
after  each  miss.  The  racket  scared  up  bunch- 
es of  crows  and  a  pair  of  pheasanu,  but  we 
came  out  of  the  woods  empty-handed.  We 
tried  fishing  t.  nearby  pond,  but  caught 
nothing  more  than  nibbln,  while  barking 
squirrels  taunted  us  from  the  sanctuary  of 
the  woods.  Jim  apologized  repeatedly  for  the 
futile  morning,  but  I  assiuvd  him  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  If  one  could  only  make 
a  lifetime  of  such  wasted  mominga. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  RETORN  TO  THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  viaczNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  DOWKDJO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarlte,  UjS,  Amy.  retired,  re- 
cently delivered  a  fine  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Triennial  Convention  of  the 
Knights  Templar  which  was  held  In 
Denver.  His  speech  entitled,  "It's  Time 
To  Return  to  the  Fundamentals,"  con- 
tains a  number  of  sentiments  which  I 
feel  are  of  prime  interest  to  all  the 
Members  and  I  am  happy  to  include  It 
in  the  Rxcou>: 

Its  Tita  To  Rmnw  to  ihi  Pdmimmchtals 
(By  Bruce  C.  Clarlu) 
Today  we  flnd  our  TOuntry  disturlMd.  sp- 
pretienBlve,  suspicious,  and  lacking  in  tiigb 
morale. 

How  can  we  help  to  overcome  tills  aittu- 
tlon?  Painting  a  home  filled  wltii  termites  Is 
not  a  very  pennsnsnt  solution. 
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Before  daylight  on  16  December  1944, 
Hitler  struck  through  tbe  Ardennes  Forest 
In  Belgium  In  great  force.  The  American 
Army  was  surprised.  Units  were  cut  off. 
Headquarters  ceased  to  function.  CommtixU- 
cations  were  cut.  Rumors  were  abundant. 
There  was  an  air  of  impending  disaster  In 
the  combat  area. 

The  American  reaction  was  to  place  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  In  command  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bulge  and  to  rush  in  re- 
inforcements. In  ten  days  the  breakthrough 
of  the  Germans  ground  to  a  halt.  It  was  then 
that  Murshal  Montgomery  Is  reputed  to  have 
said: 

"There  comes  a  time  In  every  battle  when 
you  should  tidy  up  the  batUefleid-" 

This  he  did  and  then  we  countarat tacked. 
In  a  short  time,  the  German  Army  was  driven 
back  into  Germany  and  within  a  few  months 
the  war  was  over. 

It  is  time  to  again  tidy  up  the  battlefield. 
How  do  we  do  that?  There  Is  only  one  way. 
That  is  to  return  to  the  basic  fundamentals 
In  many  fields  In  America. 

At  last  year's  Army-Navy  football  game. 
the  Navy  was  reputed  to  have  come  to  Phila- 
delphia with  some  trick  plays,  unusual  items 
of  dress,  etc.  The  pregame  reporters  played 
these  up.  Just  before  the  kick  off,  a  T.V.  in- 
terviewer asked  the  Army  coach  what  "glm- 
mlclcs"  be  had  brought  to  the  game  to 
spring  on  the  Na\'y.  He  said : 

"The  only  ginunicks  we  know  are  how  to 
block,  tackle,  run.  pass  and  kick." 

The  score,  as  I  recall,  was  about  2S  to  0. 
I  am  sure  you  can  guess  who  won. 

When  Field  Marshall  Foch  was  asked, 
after  World  War  I,  what  was  the  great  strat- 
egy he  used  as  Supreme  Allied  Conunander 
to  win  the  war  on  the  western  front,  he 
sold: 

"There  Is  no  grand  strategy  In  warfare.  It 
if  the  application  of  practical  solutions  to 
military  problems." 

When  I  took  my  gradtiate  work  In  Civil  En- 
gineering, the  first  two  courses  I  studied 
were  on  "Foundations."  I  cannot  recall  the 
details  of  the  courses,  but  X  have  always 
remembered  tbe  philosophy  of  the  professfx- 
who  taught  the  courses.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  first  thing  needed  in  a  structure  was  slu 
adequate  foundation.  It  was  generally  all  un- 
derground where  It  did  not  chow.  No  one 
took  pictures  of  It  for  the  press.  No  one  wrote 
articles  about  It.  Its  cost  was  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  structure.  There  were  many 
opportunities  to  slight  the  work  and  bury 
out  of  sight  defective  parts  of  tbe  Job.  It  was 
not  until  the  structure  failed,  would  these 
malpractices  come  to  light  He  pointed  out 
that  an  Engineer  displayed  his  character  as 
a  man  by  how  he  built  tbe  foundation  for  a 
structure. 

In  the  story,  an  old  Irish  grandmother  said 
as  sbe  sank  back  Into  a  chair  exhausted  from 
feeding,  undressing,  bathing.  listening  to 
prayers  and  geUlng  several  gramdaona  into 
bed  and  asleep : 

"Oh  were  there  aught  else  to  build  men 
out  of  besides  boys." 

But  there  Isn't  any  other  way  to  produce 
our  replacements  in  life.  The  answers  to  the 
problems  facing  us  are  known.  The;  spring 
clearly  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  tbe  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Constitution  and  the 
English  common  law.  Our  problem  is  to  relate 
these  great  teachings  to  the  problems  of 
building  sound  foundations  in  our  people 
and  in  our  country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  helped  to 
train  many  million  soldiers.  I  learned  early 
to  approach  my  Job  with  this  philosophy: 

"My  soldiers  want  to  do  what  I  want  done; 
when  they  do  not  do  It,  It  la  because  I've  not 
properly  instructed  and  motivated  them." 

Many  of  our  troubles  come  from  our  people 
not  being  properly  instructed  and  motivated. 
Tbe  Vietnamese  War  la  a  clasalc  example.  We 
must  do  better  In  Instructing  and  motivating 
our  people.  We  must  start  with  teaching  the 
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fundamentals  of  life  to  our  youths.  I  do  not 
recognize  that  there  is  a  "generation  gap" 
between  us  and  the  great  bulk  of  American 
youtiis.  Nor  do  I  recognize  that  their  gen- 
eration la  SRiarter  than  ours.  They  know 
about  more  things  that  we  did  at  their  age. 
but  what  we  did  know  about,  we  understood 
in  greater  depth  Instead  of  superftclally  as  is 
often  the  case  with  today's  youth. 

On  a  plaque  In  the  athletic  stadium  ai 
West  Point  is  this  statement : 

"On  these  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sewn 
the  seeds  that  on  other  fields,  on  other  days 
will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory.' — Douglas 
Mac  Arthur 

We  have  people  who  think  it  is  wrong  to 
win.  Mostly  they  are  Incompetents  who  want 
to  change  the  rules  to  Insure  that  they  can 
come  out  on  top. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  In  winning  if  the 
rules  are  fair  for  ail  and  we  play  by  them. 

The  ability  to  win,  even  against  great  odds, 
has  made  America  great. 

We  have  produced  a  generation  of  "doers" — 
a  generation  of  bullderfi.  Our  people  were 
interested  In  and  capable  of  getting  things 
done.  We  are  overwhelmed  today  with  rhet- 
oric, arguments,  and  lUuslonary  goals.  But 
we  are  not  overpoputated  n-itb  those  who  can 
take  tbe  basic  fundamental  facts  and  objec- 
tives and  create  and  carry  through  a  sound 
workable  plan  to  produce  what  we  need. 

Let's  not  say  that  we  are  getting  beyond 
tbe  active  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
times  because  of  our  years.  Helping  to  solve 
them  win  keep  us  young.  Our  teachings,  ex- 
perience, and  maturity  are  greatly  needed  to- 
day. They  are  a  great  asset  to  America. 

If  tbe  basic  concepts  that  we  know  so  well 
from  our  teachings  were  still  practiced  in 
our  families,  churches,  communities,  schools, 
colleges,  and  industry  by  those  charged  with 
making  men  out  of  boys,  we  would  be  a  long 
way  towards  solving  our  problems. 

What  should  we  do  to  help  cause  a  re- 
turn to  those  basic  fundamentals  which  have 
made  our  country  great? 

We  can  set  the  example  In  law  and  order, 
in  civic  duties,  in  voting.  In  ethics.  In  ob- 
servation and  in  support  of  our  schools,  and 
m  taking  a  part  in  community  affairs.  We  can 
bring  our  help  and  infiuence  to  bear.  We  can 
become  actlvlsu  in  what  is  needed  and  good 
for  the  community,  state  and  Nation.  We 
must  help  to  Instruct  properly  and  motivate 
our  people — especially  our  youth.  It  is  not 
too  late  or  too  early  to  start  in  alt  these 
fields. 

When  I  used  to  make  out  efflclency  reports 
on  officers  I  felt  one  of  tbe  best  things  I 
could  say  was; 

"He  does  bia  best  all  the  time." 

If.  tbrough  our  work  and  service,  we  help 
our  people  to  return  to  tbe  basic  fundamen- 
tals that  have  made  our  country  great,  we 
will  have  helped  to  preserve  our  heritage.  We 
can  proudly  say  that  we  are  tben  good  eiti- 
sens.  We  need  more  good  and  active  citizens 
today.  Let's  be  such  Americans. 

Our  country  at  this  time  needs  us  to  do 
our  best  all  the  time. 


1970-71  SESSION  OP  CITIZENS  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  HELD  IN 
BROOKLYN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradati.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ISth 
of  October,  the  opening  meetine  of  the 
1970-1971  session  of  my  Citizens  Advis- 
ory Committee  took  place  In  Brooklyn. 
Hundreds  of  concerned  citizens  met  to 
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express  their  ideas  and  feelings  on  the 
Important  issues  of  the  day  and  to  select 
one  of  the  eight  standing  subcommittees 
on  which  they  would  serve. 

The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
the  president  of  Brooklyn  College.  Dr 
John  Kneller.  who  I  am  proud  to  say  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Kneller  became  president  of 
Brooklyn  College  in  1969  after  serving 
for  4  years  as  provost  of  Oberlln  Col- 
lege. His  distinguished  career  as  an  edu- 
cator, author,  and  administrator  as  well 
as  his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation  are 
qualities  we  welcome  in  a  chairman. 

His  remarks  on  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  meeting  the  problems  of  a  com- 
munty  can  serve  as  an  inspiration  for 
constructive  action  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens. 
*  The  address  follows : 

Spxsch  bt  Dm,  Jobm  W.  Knuxek 
AU  of  you  have  come  to  thla  meeting  with 
your  own  ideaa  concerning  your  roles  aa 
cttleena  of  the  borough,  the  city,  the  sUte 
and  the  Nation.  I  have  come  with  mine  and 
I'd  like  to  share  them  with  you. 

Nearly  everything  about  Brooklyn  Is  chang- 
ing. And.  like  most  kinds  of  change,  the  onea 
we  are  experiencing  are  painful  and  wme- 
tlmea  perilous.  As  a  relative  newcomer.  I 
keep  reminding  myself  that  the  borough  liaa 
•  larger  population  than  half  of  the  3t«te8 
of  the  Union.  What  we  do  and  say  here  can- 
not faU  to  have  a  serious  Impact  In  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Brooklyn  ha»  had  a  rude  awakening  to  Ita 
own  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
around  it.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  gi- 
gantic amount  of  thinking  and  work  ahead 
of  UB.  and  I  believe  all  of  us  are  uncomfort- 
able and  apprehensive.  Uncomfortable  be- 
cause It  Is  difficult  to  reevaluate  everything 
within  one's  frame  of  reference,  individually 
or  collectively.  Apprehensive  because  true 
progress  always  means  setting  off  Into  new 
territory  without  knowing  all  the  answere 
ahead  of  time — and,  inevitably,  risk  and 
chaUenge  are  present  in  equal  quantities.  It 
la  much  simpler,  and  much  more  tempting, 
not  to  set  out  at  all.  to  aj^ume  that  we've 
done  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 
Like  everyone  else,  we  have  face  we'd  like 
to  save. 

But,  as  the  French  writer  Stendhal  once 
said:  "The  risks  that  a  man  takes  are  a  meas- 
ure of  his  worth."  I  take  it  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  Bome  risks.  That  Is  why  we  are 
here.  The  challenges  we  face  and  hope  to 
survive  are  unprecedented  in  two  dimensions: 
the  extent  to  which  the  turmoil  and  the  con- 
troversy touch  the  life  and  conscience  of 
nearly  every  citizen,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ordeal  u  global.  Never  twfore,  not  even  dur- 
ing the  Clvu  War.  have  Americans  been  un- 
able to  escape  moral  involvement,  whatever 
the  national  crisis.  And  never  before,  not 
even  during  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
World  Wars,  was  this  country's  fate  so  close- 
ly linked  with  the  global,  human  predica- 
ment. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americana  were 
able  to  believe  that  people  In  many  other 
countries  were  somehow  not  quite  human. 
So  It  didn't  matter  if  they  were  hungry,  sick, 
poor,  without  resources  ...  It  didn't  even 
matter  If  we  took  what  scant  resources  they 
had.  and  underpaid — If  we  paid  at  all.  We 
never  had  to  face  the  consequences  of  what 
we  had  done.  There  were  no  televised  wars, 
no  pictures  of  chUdren  with  starvation- 
bloated  bellies.  Now  we  can  see  some  of  what 
we  have  done — and  not  done.  And  Just  as 
we  now  know  that  nuclear  weapons  will  undo 
those  who  use  them,  along  with  thooe  they 
are  used  against,  we  know  that  to  Ignore  the 
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needs  of  otherH  is  to  nurture  sickness  In  our- 
selves. 

Others  have  described  the  challenges  In 
terms  ranging  from  the  technical  to  the 
apocalyptic.  On  this  much,  however,  I  think 
we  could  all  reach  agreement.  A  central  part 
of  the  problem  Is  the  scope  and  pace  of 
technolc^cal  and  social  change,  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  obvious  inadequacy  of 
existing  Institutions  to  deal  effectively  with 
change  and  its  human  consequences.  The 
mediocre  measures  of  history  repeat  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  and  evolution 
seems  to  have  slowed  to  nearly  a  stc^,  be- 
cause of  man's  want  of  competent  control 
over  his  own  actions. 

The  source  of  some  of  our  difficulties,  at 
least.  Is  not  lack  of  insight.  No  one  Is  really 
unaware  of  the  utter  futility  of  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  let  alone  the 
consequences  to  the  planet  and  its  inhabit- 
ants of  a  thermo- nuclear  war.  Nor  can  any- 
one be  blind  any  longer  to  the  cancerous 
effects  of  racism  In  any  society,  anywhere. 
We  have  all  the  Insight  we  need  into  the 
consequences  of  the  population  explosion  and 
the  horrendous  dangers  of  coatlnutng  envi- 
ronmental poUutlon. 

No.  the  source  of  the  difficulty  is  that  orga- 
nized society — clvUlzatlon,  If  we  can  call  It 
that — has  not  yet  taken  any  of  these  prob- 
lems seriously  enough  to  do  much  about 
them.  This  is  not  somebody  else's  fault;  It  is 
my  fault,  your  fault^ur  individual  and  col- 
lective fault.  A  number  of  political  philos- 
ophers have  suggested  imaginative  alterna- 
tives to  war.  but  the  major  powers  have  yet 
to  take  any  slgnlflcant  steps  In  that  direc- 
tion— and  the  inertia  of  the  vast  majority  of 
us  means  that  our  governments  continue 
dragging  their  feet.  Racism  continues  to 
plague  American  society  and  Is  a  growing 
factor  in  world  politics — and  the  major  out- 
cry against  It  still  comes  largely  from  those 
who  are  discriminated  against.  Population 
control  Is  technically  feasible  but  except  In 
a  few  countries  it  still  has  low  poutlcal  prior- 
ity— and  citizens  do  not  use  their  political 
leverage  to  demand  action.  Pollution  abate- 
ment is  also  technically  feasible,  but  the  big 
debate  in  this  country  appears  to  be.  "Who 
wUl  pay  for  It?" 

No  wonder,  then,  that  humanity — espe- 
cially young  humanity — is  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  The  haste  with  which 
civilization  is  plunging  toward  a  host  of  visi- 
ble disasters  is,  to  any  thoughtful  observer, 
the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

There  is  a  very  reasonable  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  "those 
in  charge."  Traditional  institutions  are  prop- 
erly suspect,  and  old  values  are  questioned^ 
aa  they  should  be. 

We  seem  to  have  an  incredible  need  to 
maintain  images  of  ourselves  that  please  us. 
whether  they  accurately  reflect  our  stature 
or  not.  But  everyone  who  has  discovered  that 
fire  bums  and  Ice  chills  knows  the  fmltful- 
ness  of  error.  If  we  choose  not  to  learn  any- 
ttilDg  new.  because  we  are  afraid  of  the 
pain  that  often  accompanies  growth,  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  part  of  the  solution  of 
our  nation's  problems. 

Our  politics  are  increasingly  polarized  by 
antagonisms,  and  those  in  the  center  have 
begun  to  choose  sides.  As  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  put  It  a  few  months  ago.  "Ex- 
tremtxm  bent  on  polarization  ...  Is  In- 
creasingly forcing  upon  the  American  people 
the  narrow  choice  between  anarchy  and  re- 
pression. And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
If  that  narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the 
American  people,  even  If  with  reluctance 
and  misgiving,  will  chooee  repression." 

In  short.  If  we  are  not  first  overwhelmed 
by  the  great  problems  we  have  so  far  Ig- 
nored or  faUed  to  solve,  we  ma^  simply  de- 
stroy ourselves  by  acts  of  political  self-eviB- 
ceratlon.  We  may  suffocate  In  our  own  gar- 
bage, annihilate  ourselves  with  our  mighty 
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new  weapons,   or    simply   destroy   ourselves 
with  hate. 

It  puzzles  me.  for  example,  that  so  many 
people  of  my  generation  arc  so  hostile  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Blacks  and  Puerto 
Blcans.  It  puzzles  me  because  we  grew  up 
during  the  depression,  and  I  sometimes  think 
It  takes  a  depression  mentality  to  under- 
stand the  passionate  self-Interest  of  Ameri- 
cans who  know  they  are  at  last  on  the  way 
up.  We  more  than  anyone  else  should  un- 
derstand the  deadening,  bone-cruahlng  de- 
feats of  poverty,  the  dullness  and  pain.  We 
should  understand  what  It  means  to  be 
unable  to  provide  any  future  for  our  chil- 
dren that  seems  fit  for  human  beings.  We 
should  be  able  to  Imagine  how  it  is  to  be 
caught  la  that  horrible  non-life — and  bow 
it  is  to  see.  In  such  a  vista  of  endless  grey, 
a  light,  a  way  that  might  lead  out  Into  the 
world  that  other  people  seem  to  inhabit  so 
effortlessly. 

We  who  grew  up  In  the  depression,  we 
should  understand  the  fierce  determination 
to  rise.  It  Ruiy  be  harder,  but  we  should  also 
understand  the  lack  of  determination  to  rise. 
£ven  the  depression  was  not  endless.  There 
was  a  time  before  It,  and  if  we  could  not 
remember  It.  our  parents  could.  It  Is  a  dif- 
ferent tiling  when  one  has  lived  In  a  grey 
world  forever.  Eventually  the  light  goes  out, 
or  It  chokes  back  any  hope  of  escape:  It 
leads  to  no-world  beyond  because  it  is  only 
a  mirage.  There  are  people  who  have  lived  in 
despair  too  long. 

Prom  the  poor  with  great  hopes  and  the 
poor  with  little  hope,  Brooklyn  will  draw 
many  of  Its  future  leaders.  It  la  a  difficult 
time  for  Brooklyn  but  one  that  could  really 
lead  to  a  remarkable  set  of  relationships.  If 
we  can  find  bridges,  very  diverse  groups  of 
people  may  find  ways  to  reach  each  other. 
This  should  t>e  one  of  our  most  Important 
goals.  If  we  succeed,  we  may  help  to  produce  a 
new  breed  of  leadership  in  the  community. 
This  suggests  that  the  upcoming  generation 
of  urban  leaders  could  well  be  closer  than  we 
have  ever  come  before  to  the  ideal  of  James 
Madison;  pluralistic,  competitive.  Interest- 
oriented  and  highly  motivated. 

Clearly,  the  shape  of  the  future  wUl  t>e 
very  different  from  the  past.  Let  as  hope 
that  ice  win  be  different  and  that  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  the  refiectlona  of  our- 
selves, will  adjust  and  adapt  to  keep  up. 

I  wouldn't  attempt  to  blueprint  all  the 
changes  that  should  take  shape  In  the  future. 
But  aa  an  educator.  I  do  know  that  educa- 
tional institutions  will  have  to  turn  out  men 
and  women  capable  of  understanding  and 
managing  broad,  intricate  problems,  within 
a  framework  of  political  and  social  respon- 
sibility. The  specialists  will  still  have  their 
rotes  to  play,  but  the  men  in  charge  will 
surely  be  broadly  educated  generallsts.  They 
will  be  people  who  are  capable  of  growth  and 
change,  who  wUl  take  delight  In  discovery — 
people  who  are  secure  enough  in  themselves 
so  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  seen  aa  per- 
fect. They  win  acknowledge  their  mistakes 
and  use  them  to  buUd  on;  this  wUl  accelerate 
their  growth— and  the  rate  at  which  they 
contribute. 

I  am  not  offering  a  prescription  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Utopia,  nor  for  some  snobbish 
and  possibly  even  effete  elite  of  the  future. 
1  am  talking  about  the  desperate  need  for 
knowledge -ba.<ied.  system-oriented,  .vilutlon- 
dlrected  professionals  who  are  equipped  to 
deal  with  tough  problems,  not  Just  complain 
about  the  Incompetence  of  others.  These 
qualities  are  essential  and  perhaps  even  min- 
imum requirements  for  the  emerging  world 
for  which  we — all  of  us — are  responsible  We 
sorely  need  such  people  now,  In  government 
and  industry.  In  education  and  communica- 
tions, m  International  relations  and  In  local 
public  affairs.  The  accumulated.  Ignored,  mis- 
managed  problems  on  mankind's  agenda  call 
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for  initiative,  not  inertia:  for  cotistruotlve 
action,  not  just  carping  criticism;  for  a  hard 
work  follow-up,  once  the  debating  point  has 
been  made. 

Some  of  the  qualities  I  have  called  for  are, 
indeed,  well  within  your  competent  and 
mine — If  we  apply  what  we  have  learned  to 
the  Jobs  before  us.  We  need,  at>ove  all,  to  ac- 
cept personal  rBsponslbility  for  the  present 
and  future  state  of  the  world  we  live  in.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  assign  blame  to  face- 
less conspiracies.  It  is  not  an  anonymous 
"they."  but  an  identifiable,  flesh-and- blood 
"we,"  who  are  the  Instruments  of  historical 
change.  There  la  no  longer  any  room  for  a 
silent  majority,  because  apathy  is  also  a  po- 
sition— an  irresponsible  position.  The  true 
enemy  of  political  Justice  Is  not  the  conspir- 
ing of  a  few,  but  the  apathy  of  the  many.  The 
enemy  la  not  "they"  who  would  destroy  but 
"we"  who  do  not  create. 

We  can  still  turn  back  from  fatal  polariza- 
tion and  there  is  glimmering  evidence  we  may 
be  doing  so.  Student  participation  in  the  re- 
cent primary  campaigns  and  the  coming  fall 
elections  is  one  good  sign.  In  our  young  peo- 
ple we  have  the  raw  material  of  need,  interest 
and  commitment.  We  must  atop  the  antago- 
nism toward  them  and  help  them  to  fulflU 
their  extraordinary  promise.  It  is  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all,  and  at  the  moment  It 
seema  singularly  unappreciated. 

The  nation  that  Is  now  trying  to  remake 
itself,  at  great  pain  and  cost,  is  starttlngly 
close  to  the  democratic  political  equations  on 
which  It  was  founded — think  about  It.  There 
are  only  minorities  in  a  truly  pluralistic  so- 
ciety; the  proper  functions  of  leadership  are 
not  to  deny  differences  or  to  lmp>ose  ortho- 
doxy, but  to  draw  from  all  groups  the  l>est 
they  have  to  offer,  not  for  the  benefit  of  some 
privileged  few,  but  for  everyone. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  can  begin  to  re- 
build our  community  in  a  fresh  and  Imagina- 
tive way.  Urban  blight  Is  one  term  that  Is 
used  for  communities  that  grow  haphazardly, 
and  then  suffer  from  their  randomness.  We 
can  help  make  Brooklyn  a  totally  new  kind  of 
place;  a  place  that  has  unity  and  thought 
behind  the  structures  ttiat  make  of  it  a 
worthy  place  for  all  Its  people  to  live  Please, 
let  us  get  together  and  begin. 


THE  NIXON-ECHEVERRIA  MEETING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoaxbA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  district  was  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  important  meeting  betweeji  Mexico's 
President-elect  Luis  Echeverria  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  As  we  all  know,  the  time 
and  place  of  that  meeting  had  to  be 
changed  in  deference  to  Mr.  Nixon's  at- 
tendance at  memorial  services  for 
Charles  de  Gaulle  in  Paris. 

However,  the  significance  of  this  con- 
ference between  two  leaders  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Is  neither  temporal  nor 
geographic,  but  rather,  it  lies  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  which  characterizes 
the  current  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  as  exemplified  by  the  cordial 
meeting. 

Mexico's  emerging  strength  and  fierce 
independence  make  her  the  best  kind  of 
hemispheric  ally.  The  Mexican -Ameri- 
can relationship  represents  a  model,  and, 
hopefully,  a  preview  for  inter- American 
relations  in  the  years  to  come.  The  era 
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of  U.S.  superdominance  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  must  give  way  to  the 
partnership  of  equals.  We  may  not 
always  speak  with  one  voice,  but  we  can 
be  bound  by  a  mutual  commitment  to 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  close  ties  to 
Mexico.  This  spirit  was  recognized  by  the 
influential  Dlario  Las  Americas,  a  lead- 
ing and  authoritative  Spanish  daily  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  In  a  per- 
ceptive editorial  on  November  13.  Diario 
Las  Americas  pointed  out  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  meeting  of  the  two  lead- 
ers for  Inter-American  relations,  noting 
the  great  number  of  matters  pending 
which  require  much  good  will  on  Iwth 
sides  to  be  resolved  satisfactorily.  It  also 
calls  attention  to  the  great  achievements 
of  President-elect  Echeverria  and  his  po- 
tential for  influence  on  Mexican  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  full  text  of  this 
timely  editorial: 

Tuc  Nixon- Echeverria  Mecxxnc 
As  It  Is  known,  the  meeting  that  should 
have  been  held  at  Key  Btscayne.  in  Miami, 
on  Thursday  the  13th.  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
Mexico's  President  Elect.  Uc.  Luis  Eche- 
verria, was  postponed  for  this  Friday  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  as  President  Nixon  had  to 
go  to  Paris  for  the  funeral  of  the  great 
French  leader  Charles  de  Gaulle.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  former  French 
President  was  known,  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Elect,  Lie.  Echeverria,  notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  commitments  inherent 
to  the  supreme  responslbUittes  that  he  will 
assume  on  December  Ist.  cooperated  with 
the  White  House  so  that  the  Interview  could 
be  held  in  Washington,  upon  Mr.  Nixon's 
return  from  Paris.  The  future  Mexican  Pres- 
ident, with  humane  understanding,  accepted 
the  powerful  and  sorrowful  reasons  that  com- 
pelled the  American  President  to  accompany 
the  French  in  these  sad  moments. 

The  meeting  that  will  be  held  this  Friday 
at  the  White  House  Is  of  great  importance 
for  the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
Mexico.  And  In  certain  aspects  It  is  also  of 
high  significance  for  inter -American  rela- 
tions In  general. 

There  are  always  a  great  number  of  mat- 
ters pending  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Mexico  that  require  high  echelon  negotia- 
tions so  that  the  special  friendship  Joining 
these  two  countries  for  the  last  decades  not 
only  be  maintained  but  also  strengthened  In 
reciprocal  benefit,  within  an  atmosphere  of 
decorous  conveniences.  The  fact  that  there 
are  over  three  thousand  mnes  of  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  undoubtedly  im- 
plies many  situations,  sometimes  confUc- 
tive.  that  require  much  study  and  much 
good  wUl  on  both  sides  to  be  solved  satis- 
factorily. That  is  why  the  personal  contact 
of  the  American  and  Mexican  Presidents  is 
very  important,  and  positively  contributes 
to  facUitate  the  negotiations  of  the  respec- 
tive chancelleries. 

In  the  case  of  this  Friday's  meeting.  It  is 
timely  to  point  out  that  the  American  Presi- 
dent will  be  talking  with  a  Mexican  figure 
which  has  already  emerged  as  one  of  great 
significance  In  his  country*  politics.  Judg- 
ing from  the  achievements  of  Uc.  Echeverria 
and  by  the  extraordinary  impulse  of  his  elec- 
toral campaign,  there  are  powerful  reasons  to 
believe  that  this  influence  on  Mexico's  life 
wUl  not  only  be  during  his  mandate  of  six 
years,  but  alao  that  It  wlU  project  beyond 
Uito  the  field  of  civic  activities  that  exert 
political  power  in  his  country.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  legendary  figures,  so  to  say. 
of  the  Mexican  revolution,  gives  to  Lie.  Eche- 
verria and  to  the  new  leaders  of  the  nation, 
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special  responsibilities  in  the  guidance  of  its 
future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conversations 
between  Messere.  Nixon  and  Echeverria, 
therefore,  be  beneficial  for  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  And  also  that  regarding  eco- 
nomic matters,  pos&lbly  in  what  concerns  the 
protectionist  measures  in  the  United  States. 
they  favor  the  Latin  American  countrlei  in 
general. 


LADV  BIRD  JOHNSON  AWARDS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
way beautiflcation  program  inspired  by 
lAdy  Bird  Johnson  Is  now  an  ongoing 
concern  with  Its  own  momentum.  The 
results  of  this  effort  we  all  now  enjoy. 

Keeping  our  highways  beautiful  is  a 
never-ending  task,  however,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  still  lends  her  talents  and  ef- 
forts to  help  the  cause. 

In  early  October  she  initiated  an  award 
which  gives  recognition  to  our  first  line 
of  defense  in  this  effort — an  award  in 
recognition  of  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment maintenance  foreman  who  has 
done  the  most  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  unique  beauty  and  environment  of 
roadsides  in  Texas.  An  engraved  plaque 
and  a  check  for  $1,500  were  a  part  of  the 
award. 

Recipient  of  this  Oie  first  of  these 
awards  was  Joe  H.  Derrick  of  Stephen- 
viUe  at  an  award  ceremony  in  the  amphl- 
tlieater  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  State 
Park  in  which  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  recognition  given 
where  recognition  is  due.  To  paraphrase 
a  statement  about  one  of  the  five  finalists 
for  this  award — what  these  men  and 
their  crews  do  is  always  on  show,  even  if 
the  men  are  not. 

It  is  part  of  a  commitment  expressed 
by  our  former  First  I^dy  to  the  Ameri- 
can Road  Builders  Association  in  Pebru- 
arj-  1966: 

We  are  tlie  roftd-buUdlngest  nmtlon  on 
eartii.  The  highway  program  Is  35  times  ns 
I&rge  as  the  Panama  Canal,  Qrand  Coulee 
Dam.  and  the  8l.  Lawrence  Seaway  combined. 
Tour  creaUoos.  your  works  are  public  prop- 
erty.  open  to  all  and  for  the  service  of  all. 
and  Inevitably,  they  aHect  the  live:  of  the 
people  for  better  or  for  worse.  Therein  ties 
both  the  glory  and  the  burden  of  roadbulld- 
Ing.  Whether  we  wlU  one  day  stand  In  pride 
and  be  able  to  say  "well  done"  depends  very 
much  on  the  skill  and  imagination  and  sheer 
determination  we  put  forth  In  the  next  few 
years.  In  disturbing  the  turf  of  this  beautiful 
country,  we  have  &  special  obligation— not 
only  in  terms  of  land  use.  but  also  in  an 
esthetic  sense.  We  are  obliged  to  leave  tt 
looking  as  good  if  not  better  than  tlie  way 
we  found  it. 

These  words  are  not  an  expression 
alone  of  a  nice  sentiment.  th?y  are  the 
expression  of  a  duty  and  a  commitment 
we  all  should  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  more  colorful 
local  papers  of  the  area,  the  Fredericks- 
burg Standard,  did  a  superb  Job  of  ex- 
pressing the  views  many  of  us  hold 
toward  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  efforts  to 
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beautify  our  land.  I  would  like  to  repitat 
its  article  in  the  Record: 

Edttokuom:  a  Mou:  BKAunrnx, 


"In  disturbing  tbe  nirf  of  thu  beautiful 
country,  we  have  a  special  obllgmtJon— not 
CQty  In  termi  of  Und  use.  buc  bIbo  In  an 
aeaihetlc  sense.  We  are  obliged  to  leave  It 
looking  as  good.  If  not  belter  than  the  way 
we  found  It."  These  were  part  of  the  remarks 
nuuje  on  Feb.  23.  1968.  by  Lady  Bird  John- 
son to  tbe  American  Road  Builders  Asaocla- 

tlOD. 

9ver  four  years  later,  in  the  state  park 
named  for  her  husband,  ahe  did  something 
tangible  to  baclt  up  the  detenninacion  she 
expressed  then.  She  gave  the  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  Award  ahe  eatublished  this  year  to 
recogniM  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
maintenance  foreman  who  had  done  the 
moat  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of 
Texas  roadsides. 

Mrs.  Johnaon  la  always  so  warm  and  gen- 
erous In  her  praise  and  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  others  have  done  to  pre- 
serve, conserve,  beautify  and  enhance  buUd- 
logs.  places  and  things. 

What  we  here  in  the  Texas  Hill  Country, 
especially  In  Qlllesple  County,  want  her  to 
know — as  others  no  doubt  also  feel  all  over 
the  nation  where  her  influence  has  been  felt 
and  made  known — la  that  her  Interest  and 
concern  have  been  a  apeclal  inspiration  to 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  in  many 
trades,  professions  and  Uvellhooda. 

Long  before  tbe  hue  and  cry  all  over  this 
land  was  "Save  our  Environment"  and  be- 
fore preaching  ecology  was  the  "in"  thing 
to  do.  she  was  concerned  with  "Beautify 
America."  Her  words  were  followed  up  with 
deeds  and  actions,  the  latest  of  which  was 
this  generous  gift  and  beautiful  plaque  she 
awarded  Friday  to  "one  of  tbe  troops"  who 
help  to  keep  our  roadsides  beautiful  along 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  them- 
selves. 

This  gracious  lady,  who  win  always  remain 
a  "First  Lady"  by  her  deeds  and  demeanor, 
la  due  a  share  of  tbe  applause  and  honor  she 
is  always  showing  to  others.  Her  optimistic 
outlook  In  seeing  the  possibilities  in  preoerv- 
Ing  tbe  finer  things  of  life  Is  a  bright  light 
amidst  the  words  of  gloom  and  doom  ahe  re- 
ferred to  Friday  as  being  beard  too  often 
throughout  our  land.  Her  reward,  already 
well  in  evidence  In  her  own  immediate  area 
and  in  many  sections  of  America,  Is  one  that 
all  of  us  share — a  more  beautiful  America. 


EULOGY   FOR  CARDINAL  GUSHING 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEMHSY1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  FOLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text  of  the 
sermon  given  November  7  by  Cardinal 
John  Wright,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  con- 
gregation for  the  clergy,  at  the  funeral 
of  Cardinal  Richard  Cushing  of  Boston. 
Cardinal  Wright  started  his  priesthood 
in  Boston  under  the  leadership  of  Car- 
dinal Cushing.  Cardinal  Wright  was  for- 
merly the  outstanding  bishop  of  tbe 
diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester.  Mass. 

The  text  of  the  sermon  follows: 

"Anit  Ood  wlU  wipe  aw»y  every  te«r  from 
their  eyes.  And  death  BhaU  be  do  more; 
neither  Bb&U  there  be  mouralng.  nor  crying, 
nor  palu  any  more,  for  the  former  things 
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have  passed  away.  And  he  who  was  sitting  on 
tht  throne  said,  'Behold,  Z  make  all  things 
newl'"    (Apocalypse,  Chap.  31  V.  4-8). 

The  lamented  cardinal  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton waa  a  man  of  many  oontradlctloos — ' 
some  within  minutes  of  one  another.  He  waa 
a  man  of  not  a  few  controversial  words  and 
actions — some  bitter,  some  bewildering,  some 
almost  amusing  to  himself  and  to  us  who 
loved  him.  But  one  single,  over-riding,  con- 
stant purpose  Integrated  his  entire  life  and 
to  that  abiding  constancy  he  was  totally 
committed  unto  death. 

That  one  constant  purpose  was  his  deter- 
mination, stubborn  and  untiring,  to  serve, 
with  whatever  genius  or  frailty,  the  one,  holy, 
universal,  apostolic  Church.  In  communion 
with  Rome,  and  to  do  everything  else  in  his 
power,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  on  every 
level,  to  advance  that  kingdom  of  Ood  of 
which  he  knew  the  visible,  organized  Church 
to  be  the  beginning  and  the  principal  agent 
on  earth. 

To  this  unchanging  motivation,  he  waa 
faithful  all  the  days  of  his  life  and  through 
all  the  mysteries — Joyful,  sorrowful  and 
glorious— of  that  life  otherwise  shot  through 
with  superficial  contradictions  and  occa- 
sional controversy. 

I  am  grateful  to  Arcbblahop  Medelroa  and 
to  the  blahopa  and  priests  of  this  truly  holy 
Church  of  Boston  for  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  all  present  and  millions  not 
■ble  to  be  present,  some  words  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing. 

The  text  which  I  read  a  moment  ago  was 
one  I  heard  on  his  lips  on  many  occasions. 
some  of  them  occasions  so  bound  up  with 
his  goodness  to  me  that  they  frame  Instinc- 
tively to  mind  when,  by  a  curious  providence. 
I  arrived  the  other  night  In  the  New  York  air- 
port to  be  banded  a  scribbled  note  that 
Archbishop  Medeiroa  and  Bishop  Mlnlhan 
had  phoned  that  our  cardinal  was  dead. 

When  Archbishop  Cushing  was  Installed  In 
this  cathedral  over  a  quarter  century  ago,  he 
thought  of  choosing  the  last  part  of  today's 
text — ■•Behold,  I  make  all  things  new!"— as 
the  theme  of  his  Bret  sermon.  A  last  minute 
decision,  expressed  by  him  with  a  character- 
l-'itic  comic  touch,  prompted  him  to  choose 
another  text,  but  he  returned  to  this  theme 
time  and  again  In  those  early  years  of  his 
pontificate  as  be  went  about  the  diocese 
where  he  was  welcomed  and  loved  so  pas- 
sionately. 

When  he  preached  at  the  Mass  establish- 
ing the  new  diocese  of  Worcester  20  years  ago, 
he  used  the  last  words  of  this  text,  as  he  did 
nine  years  later  when,  with  paternal  solici- 
tude he  Installed  me  as  bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  Is  a  purely  personal  reason  why  I  am 
grateful  to  b«  able  to  repeat  those  words  as 
he  Is  laid  to  rest,  since  In  all  of  my  life  as  a 
brother  bishop,  as  In  the  Uvea  of  thousands 
of  bishops,  priests  and  lay  collaborators,  these 
words,  the  aspiration  of  his  own  life,  became 
our  dynamic  ideal:  "Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new!" 

These  words  coming  from  him  were  no 
heady,  empty  boast  concerning  any  charis- 
matic gifts  or  special  talents  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing  possessed,  or  wished  the  rest 
of  us.  all  of  us,  to  share.  It  Is  an  echo  of  words 
which  Scripture  places  on  the  lips  of  that 
Christ,  tbe  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  things, 
who  could  alone  possibly  pronounce  such 
powerful  words,  that  Christ  of  whom  every 
believer  In  one  way.  every  priest  in  a  most 
especial  way,  every  btxbop  In  a  preeminent 
way  is  called  to  be  the  agent. 

And  so.  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  as 
a  priest,  Indeed  before,  and  unmistakably 
from  the  springtime  of  his  archbishopric  In 
the  exciting  years  of  the  1940a.  Richard 
Cushing,  flred  by  the  energies  of  Christ  and 
inspired  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  of  all. 
sought  to  "make  all  things  new."  For  years 
this  aspiration  bad  Identified  him  with  the 
work  of  tbe  missionary  Church  as  few  In  his- 
tory and  none  tn  our  times,  have  given  them- 
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selves  to  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Seeking  to  build  on  the 
firm  foimdatlona  of  solid  faith  and  holy 
pride  left  by  Cardinal  O'ConneU  and  hla 
predeceeaors  In  the  local  Church  of  Boston, 
Archbishop  Cushing  aspired  to  bring  freah 
vitality — to  "make  all  things  new"  again — 
in  the  diocese  committed  to  his  care.  Those 
were  the  days — the  latter  19408  and  the  early 
1960s— of  the  Joyous  mysteries  In  the  life 
of  our  beloved  leader.  He  stood  so  tall,  so 
confident,  so  radiant,  so  energetic,  so  Inde- 
fatigable, and,  if  one  may  dare  to  say  It,  so 
debonair,  as  America's  youngest  archbishop 
and  one  of  the  Church's  most  articulate, 
open-handed  and  prophetic  witnesses  to 
Gods  truth. 

In  those  days  of  the  Joyful  mysteries  of 
his  high  priesthood.  Archbishop  Cushing  was 
everywhere.  He  preached  everywhere.  He  waa 
at  work  building  everywhere.  He  sought  to 
encourage  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  was  war  time  when  he  began  this  omni- 
present apostolic  action.  He  combined  with 
the  all-out  service  of  his  own  flock  an  amaz- 
ing apoetolate  to  aoldlera  and  sailors,  to  men 
and  women  in  the  service,  not  only  here  on 
local  ships  and  bases  but  wherever  la  the 
land  he  was  asked  to  confirm,  to  offer  the 
Mass.  to  comfort  or  to  say  tbe  word  of  en- 
couragement for  those  caught  up  In  the  war. 

The  moment  the  war  ended  he  began,  again 
with  all-out  effort  and  in  worldwide  fashion, 
to  labor  for  the  things  which  make  for  peace. 
He  was  among  the  first,  together  with  the 
late  Cardinal  Dougherty  of  Philadelphia,  to 
take  a  clear  stand  ngalnst  future  compulsory 
peacetime  military  service.  But  at  the  sam« 
time,  he  braved  the  wrath  of  the  more  equiv- 
ocal. If  not  disloyal,  at  home  and  abroad 
by  pinpointing  In  bis  public  addresses  those 
whom  be  aaw  as  enemies  of  faith,  freedom 
and  the  prospects  of  abiding  peace,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  some  of  them  may  have,  at 
the  time,  presented  themselves  as  allies  of 
freedom,  lovers  of  peace,  and.  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  spokeamen  for  religious  faith. 

Much  more  positively  and  unforgettably, 
before  rebuilding  from  the  devastation  of  war 
had  even  begun  in  Europe,  be  projected  and 
personally  led  a  series  of  pllgTlmages  to  Eu- 
ropean nations,  shrines,  and  peoples  from 
whom  we  had  been  estranged  during  the 
years  of  the  war.  This  was  among  the  great- 
est of  the  Joyful  mysteries  of  this  man's  life 
and  how  it  rejoiced  us  all  to  see  him  leading 
a  thousand  of  his  people  to  Canada,  before 
any  political  personality  even  dreamed  of 
doing  anything,  to  walk  through  the  streets, 
to  preach  and  to  pray  In  witness  to  the  unity 
of  spirit  which  must  bind  neighboring  na- 
tions. How  proud  we  were  a  year  later  to  see 
him  standing,  erect  and  confident.  In  the 
pulpit  of  crowded  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Lourdes.  surrounded  by  500 
of  his  Boston  flock  and  thousands  of  the 
French  eager  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  in- 
destructible ties  between  our  countries.  As 
In  Prance,  he  spoke  of  new  hope,  so  later  in 
Spain  he  pleaded  for  new  ways.  In  Ireland 
for  new  courage,  in  Germany  for  new  under- 
standing. Never  were  the  Joyful  mysteries  of 
his  life  so  sjTnbollzed  than  when  we  priests 
and  people  of  Boston  went  with  him  to  Rome 
to  present  to  Pope  Plus  XII  our  petition  for 
the  canonization  of  Pltu  X,  whose  motto  had 
been,  "Restore  all  things  in  ChrUt,"  as  Rich- 
ard Cuahlng's  inspiration  had  been,  "Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new  I" 

That  was  the  springtime,  the  season  of 
Joyful  mysteries  as  tbe  Rosary,  which  he  de- 
lighted to  recite  on  trains  abroad,  over  the 
radio  at  home,  at  religious  gatherings  every- 
where, would  call  them.  That  was  the  season 
that  saw  him  consecrating  new  blsb<q>6,  e«- 
peclally  missionary  bishops,  not  only  bere  In 
Boston  but  in  the  chapels  of  tbe  mother- 
houses  of  great  missionary  orders  all  over  the 
land  and  beyond.  His  theme  was  always  the 
same:  New  worlds  to  conquer  for  Christ,  new 
hope  to  bring  to  men,  new  energy  snd  open- 
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ness  In  the  profession  of  the  faith,  "all  things 
made  new." 

It  was  In  this  period  of  the  Joyful  mysteries 
that  he  began  to  dream  of  concentrating  bis 
energy  and  his  vision  especially  on  Latin 
America,  toward  which  as  a  neighbor  conti- 
nent he  felt  that  we  had  special  obligation  in 
affection,  generosity  and  faith. 

Before  anyone,  known  to  me,  was  using 
the  words  "Third  World,"  the  indomitable 
Cushing  in  the  years  of  bis  Joyful  mysteries 
was  launching,  with  the  aid  of  the  priests 
and  people  who  shared  his  vision.  Latin 
American  programs  all  his  own,  typified  by 
but  not  limited  to  the  Society  of  St.  James — 
the  name  of  which  had  dawned  on  him  as 
he  stood  at  the  ahrlne  of  St.  James,  one  of 
his  patron  saints,  at  Compostella  In  Spain. 
"The  Spaniards."  he  said,  "were  chief  among 
those  who  brought  the  faith  to  South  Amer- 
ica. They  did  a  wonderful  work.  The  Job  of 
bringing  back  the  faith,  'of  making  all  things 
new'  must  now  be  ours!" 

Tet  none  of  bis  worldwide  activities  dis- 
tracted blm,  during  that  q>rlngtlme  of  the 
Joyful  mysteries,  from  his  duties  bere  at 
home.  He  multiplied,  in  plain  fact  he  pio- 
neered locally,  new  educational  work  for 
handicapped  ^Udren;  there  are  those  who 
aay  that  It  was  he  who  coined  the  tender 
phrase  "exceptional  children '  to  describe 
those  bom  with  all  the  odds  against  them. 
He  made  his  own  an  especial  apostolate  to 
old  folks,  and,  in  a  mixture  of  pathos  and 
comedy,  he  planned  festive  visits  not  only  to 
Institutional  homes  for  the  poor,  but  to 
public  restaurants,  even  night  clubs,  to 
which  he  invited  those  who  had  no  one  else 
to  entertain  them  on  national  family  feasts, 
like  Thanksgiving.  He  was  the  host  and  he 
was  the  entertainment.  He  built  institutions 
for  the  aged  and  the  poor,  tbe  sick  and  the 
abandoned,  but.  what  was  more  Important. 
be  identified  himself  personally  with  his 
brethren,  whether  they  were  In  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  Church  or  those  of  the  state, 
whether  they  were  in  whatever  we  now  call 
poor  bouses  or  were  in  prisons. 

In  was  In  this  period,  again  the  spring- 
time of  bis  Joyous  mysteries,  that  he  re- 
vealed his  highly  publicised  fialr  for  hats  of 
varied  and  marvelous  design,  as  well  as  his 
disarming,  not  to  say  sometimes  discon- 
certing, delight  In  uttering  the  unexpected 
phrase,  the  unstuffy  remark,  or  a  frequently 
astonishing  bit  of  self-deprecating  humor. 

And  thus.  In  the  midst  of  laughter.  Intense 
activity  and  resilient  indifference  to  either 
flattery  or  adverse  criticism,  he  lived  out  the 
Joyful  mysteries  of  his  springtime  as  a  prel- 
ate, reproducing  in  deeds,  something,  at  least, 
of  what  only  Christ  could  promise:  "Behold. 
I  make  all  things  new!" 

Then  came  the  season  of  his  sorrowful  mys- 
teries. It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  place  a  date:  It 
doesnt  make  much  difl^erence.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  assign  clear  causes,  partic- 
ularly for  Jie  contradiction,  confusion  and 
sometimes  personal  attack  that  left  his  spirit 
sorrowful,  even  broken,  more  than  ravaging 
diseases  made  painful  his  flesh.  Suddenly 
the  seemingly  carefree,  contagiously  enthu- 
siastic young  archbishop  of  the  early  days, 
began,  manifestly,  to  share  the  priesthood 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrowa,  as  once,  net  less  mani- 
festly, he  had  exemplified  the  priesthood  of 
the  Son  of  the  Cause  of  our  Joy. 

He  became  like  to  no  one  ao  much  as  to 
Job.  HlF  telephone  calls,  his  letters  to  friends, 
bis  private  conversations  sometimes,  when 
affliction  of  spirit  and  pain  of  the  flesh  were 
especially  acute,  and  his  unguarded  public 
remarks  began  to  echo  the  very  vocabulary 
of  Job.  He  spoke,  as  many  of  tbe  bishops 
who  are  our  fathers  In  Christ,  have  been 
obliged  to  speak,  of  abandonment,  repudia- 
tion, unconcealed  contempt  for  what  he  loved 
and  what  he  tried,  at  least,  to  do. 

Words  from  the  lips  of  Job,  words  of  ulcers 
and  tumors,  of  desolation  of  spirit  and  utter 
heartbreak,  began  to  be  heard  from  bis  lips. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Once,  apol<%lzlng  half  Jokingly,  half  rue- 
fully for  his  shrunken  physical  condition  and 
bis  Inability  to  eat  anything  but  clear  soup 
and  a  little  ice  cream,  be  quoted  In  a  letter 
a  line  from  Job:  "My  fiesh  is  consumed,  my 
bone  haa  cleaved  to  my  skin,  and  nothing  but 
lips  are  left  above  my  teeth!"  The  years  of 
the  sorrowful  mysteries  had  unmistakably 
descended  upon  him. 

nmike  Job,  his  personal  possessions  bad 
never  been  of  a  financial  kind.  He  had  never 
held  on  to  money  and  so  he  couldn't  loae 
that.  He  owned  no  camp,  no  villa,  no  hide- 
away from  the  pressures  of  life;  any  place 
he  stayed,  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two.  he  stayed 
as  a  guest,  usually  a  paying  guest,  but  In  any 
case,  a  grateful  guest.  As  his  secretary.  I 
wrote  tbe  draft  of  bis  first  will  after  be  be- 
came archbishop.  His  instructions  were  very 
simple.  He  said,  "So  far  as  my  Job  is  con- 
cerned. Include  everything  that  canon  law 
requires.  So  far  aa  my  peraonal  effects  are 
concerned,  find  soTne  legal,  highfaluting  way 
to  say  that  I  iiaven't  got  a  dime.  S  came  into 
the  world  poor  and  I  shall  go  ottt  the  same 
way!" 

Neither  did  he  suffer,  as  did  Job.  from 
neglect  or  Indifference  by  his  family.  Since 
they  are  present  and  we  understand  one  an- 
other in  this  hour  of  grief,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge, as  did  the  late  cardinal,  that  it  some- 
times seemed  quite  the  other  way  round. 
His  people  loved  him  deeply,  but  he  ap- 
parently felt  that  by  giving  his  own  family 
even  a  day  of  his  time  he  might  neglect  the 
work  for  all  Ood's  children.  His  parents  had 
taught  him  to  love  Christ  and  His  Church 
above  all  else.  His  kin  understood  this  per- 
fectly and  so  they  were  content,  but  not 
surprised,  that  only  In  tbe  year  before  he 
died  he  at  last  took  time  to  visit  home  on 
the  family  feasts  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  His  nephew  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps as  a  priest  and  a  missionary  and  tbe 
cardinal  was  very  proud  of  that  fact,  but  he 
never  told  bim.  On  the  one  occasion  that  he 
invited  his  family  to  rejoice  with  him  In 
Rome,  the  news  of  a  death  in  tbe  family. 
tbe  death  of  one  who  bad  remained  at  home, 
disrupted  the  Roman  reunion  at  its  height. 
He  was  already  sick,  wracked  with  palu,  in 
no  small  degree  frustrated — but  hla  comment 
at  the  hotel  in  Rome  that  day  might  have 
been  a  line  out  of  Job. 

In  the  season  of  his  sorrowful  mysteries, 
it  became  common  for  him  to  faint  with  pain 
at  public  events  or  to  show  utter  exhaustion 
in  ceremonies  or  at  meetings.  But  then  the 
rumor  began  that  he  had  cancer,  together 
with  asthma  and  other  afllictioas.  A  looee- 
lipped  woman  started  the  cancer  rumor.  Her 
phone  lines  sizzled  with  tbe  grisly  news. 
Finally  he  beard  tbe  rumor  himself,  as  all 
evil  reporu  finally  reach  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  disturb.  His  doctor  bad  been  dl.s- 
creet,  but  a  writer  whom  tbe  cardinal  had 
helped,  when  no  one  else  would,  helped 
spread  tbe  rumor  that  he  was  taking  means 
to  kill  pain  and  showing  symptoms  of  me- 
tastasis and  scleroais. 

7*bls  was  Indeed  the  season  of  .sorrowful 
mysteries,  but  he  never  stopped  going.  He 
never  stopped  preaching.  He  never  stopped 
wiping  away  tears,  though  they  'A'ere  In- 
variably the  tears  of  otheta. 

It  waa  then  that  the  pilgrimages  for  peace 
(the  politicians  bad  begun  to  come  to  life  on 
that  level  t  gave  way  to  pilgrimages  of  prayer 
for  the  physical  healing  of  others.  He  char- 
tered airplanes  to  bring  crippled  and  handi- 
capped boys  and  girls — "bis  exceptional 
children" — close  to  some  of  whom  be  will  be 
buried  this  afternoon — to  Lourdes  and  to  Ire- 
land. All  that  was  most  beloved  at>out  him 
Is  summed  up,  not  In  the  funny  stories  in 
his  popular  biographies,  but  In  a  poignant 
piece  of  sheer  poetry  that  was  uttered  at  2 
o'clock  In  tbe  morning  40.000  feet  above  the 
Atlantic,  in  tbe  darkness  of  a  plane  filled 
with  afflicted  children,  their  afflicted  father 
In  Christ  and  tbe  Sisters  and  doctors  who 
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took  care  of  both.  In  tbe  mist  of  the  mid- 
night silence  a  small  boy  called  out.  "Cardi- 
nal/" Au  exhausted  Prince  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church,  to  give  htm  one  of  his  exact 
titles,  sleepily  but  promptly  murmured: 
"What  do  you  want,  Bobby?"  Tbe  small  boy 
answered,  with  a  demand  that  Christ  gave 
the  poor  and  afflicted  tbe  right  to  make  of  all 
Christians,  princes  and  peasants  alike: 
"Cardinal,"  the  small  boy  said,  "/  oan'f  sleep. 
Come  hold  me!" 

Lest  any  of  the  captious  describe  tbe  Csr- 
dlnal's  prompt  response  that  night  as  sen- 
timental or  untypical,  let  me  quite  from  an 
article  by  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
neum.  to  which,  by  the  way.  the  first  bishop 
of  Boston,  a  Frenchman,  left  bis  library.  The 
quote  again  involves  an  airplane  and  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  at  tbe  height  of  tbe  season  of 
his  sorrowful  mysteries,  but  still  hard  at 
work  making  all  things  new.  Here  Is  what 
Walter  Muir  Wbltehill  tells  lis  in  an  article 
about  Massachusetts  entitled.  "Who  Rules 
Us?" 

"Never  underestimate  the  role  played  by 
that  remarkable  prelate.  Cardinal  Cu&bing, 
in  breaking  down  fences  In  Boston.  .  .  .  Few 
cardinals  ha\'e  been  as  simple  or  as  inde- 
fatigable. .  .  .  Undeterred  by  illnesaes  that 
would  have  defeated  an  ordinary  man,  be 
carries  on  tirelessly.  One  stormy  winter  night 
in  1908  I  went  to  LaOuardia  Airport  to  take 
a  shuttle  to  Boeton.  The  plane  was  at  the 
gate,  receiving  passengers,  but  both  tbe  time 
and  the  likelihood  of  its  departure  were  un- 
certain. A  moment  after  I  had  taken  my  seat. 
1  was  relieved  to  see  Cardinal  Cushing  come 
aboard,  for  bis  presence  Inspired  confidence 
that  Eastern  Airlines  would  get  us  safely  to 
Boston.  Tbey  did,  and  on  time,  at  that.  But 
throughout  tbe  flight  the  cardinal— at  the 
end  of  a  long  day — waa  chatting  and  Joking 
with  everyone,  trying  on  pilots'  caps  and 
stewardess'  hats,  as  If  he  had  not  a  care  in 
the  world.  Once  on  the  ground  at  Logon,  he 
bad  a  friendly  word,  a  Joke,  or  a  blessing  for 
half  tbe  people  he  passed  until  he  strode  out 
of  view  into  the  snowy  night." 

What  sustained  this  paradoxical  man  as 
be  disappeared  into  the  dark  after  his  anUcs, 
some  might  say,  his  apoBtolat«  you  and  I 
will  say,  on  tbe  airplane  where  Walter  Wbite- 
blll  watched  blm  with  such  sympathy 
and  admiration?  It  was,  of  course,  the  con- 
quering Joy  of  those  words  of  Christ:  "Be- 
hold. I  make  all  tbmgs  new!"  But  Joy  and 
confidence  are  not  always  the  wellsprings  of 
energy,  nor  certainly  of  holy  entertainment 
In  the  midst  of  the  sorrowful  mysteries  of 
one  who  la  wracked  ivlth  pain  and  exhausted 
by  oont«atation  and  picketing  demands  for 
instant  solutions  of  evils  one  bad  fought 
all  his  life — and  such  had  become  the 
htunlllatlng  destiny  of  our  cardinal.  Now 
only  faith,  indomitable  faith.  Is  adequate  to 
keep  alive  the  Joy  and  to  spark  the  laughter 
of  the  sick  at  heart.  There  is  no  one  In  this 
church  who  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
that  faith  as  it  kept  strong  in  spirit  this 
man  of  broken  flesh,  now  that  the  sorrowful 
mysteries  of  his  beloved  Rosary  overwhelmed 
blm. 

Oddly  enough,  a  classic  afflrmation  of  that 
faith  is  in  the  very  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Job  that  I  have  already  recalled  him  as  once 
quoting.  What  Job  said  of  old.  Richard 
Cushing  said  now,  without,  perhaps,  speak- 
ing tbe  words  but  by  tbe  way  he  carried  on 
in  the  midst  of  infirmity  and  desolation:  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  livetb.  and  on  the 
last  day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth.  And  I 
shall  be  clothed  again  with  my  skin:  and  in 
flesh  I  shall  see  my  God.  Whom  I  myself  shall 
see.  and  ray  own  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another.  This  ix  the  hope  that  w  hid  in  my 
bOBomr  (Job  19.  25-57*. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  Brighton 
with  His  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
when  tbe  personal  representative  of  our  Holy 
Father  in  the  United  States  brought  to  Car- 
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dlnid  Cashing  the  letter  from  Pop«  Paul  ac- 
cepting itae  cardinal's  resignation  and  send* 
Ing  him  warm  and  loving  greetings  on  hla 
birthday.  I  wanted  to  be  with  him  when  xhm 
news  that  the  work  we  all  had  aeen  begin 
was  ac  length  ended  and  I  wanted  to  hav« 
lunch  with  blm  on  hU  birthday.  He  read 
the  letter  from  the  Holy  Father;  he  read  It 
out  loud  In  bU  bedroom  as  a  young  boy 
might  re»d  an  affectionate  letter  from  hia 
father  writing  from  a  distant  place.  It  was 
a  beautiful  letter;  you  all  s&w  U  reproduced 
In  the  Pilot. 

Cardinal  Cushlng  used  to  say.  In  the  midst 
of  hl5  years  of  sorrow,  that  he  thought  Good 
Pope  John  was  the  only  Pope  who  under- 
itood  him.  But  thli  was  not  true.  Pope  Paul 
understood  him  well  and  with  exquisite 
sensitivity  be  obviously  delayed  as  long  aa 
he  dared  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation 
on  which,  in  fact,  the  exhausted  warrior  in- 
sisted. He  deliberately  waited  until  the 
birthday  which  would  make  the  resigna- 
tion not  only  the  more  gracious  in  the  eyea 
of  the  public  but  the  more  welcome  to  the 
suffering  cardinal. 

The  luncheon  prepared  by  the  devoted 
Slaters  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc  for  the  apoGtolic 
delegate,  for  Monsignor  McGulre.  who  served 
him  so  loyally,  and  for  me  was  a  steak  and  a 
bit  of  birthday  cake.  But  the  cardinal  could 
eat  only  Ice  cream,  and  not  much  of  that,  so 
far  advanced  were  the  lesions,  the  tumors 
and  the  pain.  After  lunch  and  a  little  bit  of 
laughter  recalling  the  Joyful  mysteries  and 
some  invUible  tears  at  the  thought  of  the 
sorrowful  mysteriea.  the  apostolic  delegate 
withdrew  to  phone  his  office  concerning  his 
travel  plana.  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
cardinal.  It  was  a  terrible  minute  but, 
characteristically,  it  waa  he  who  broke  lu 
melancholy.  He  said:  "John.  I  am  through 
now  and  I  am  glad.  But  when  I  am  gone. 
If  anyone  asks  If  anything  I  ever  aald  or  did 
may  somehow  have  hurt  the  Church,  what  do 
you  think  the  answer  will  be?" 

I  said,  and  no  one  here  present  would  have 
said  dlffexent:  "Arcbblahop.  everyone  will  say 
that  If  you  ever  even  seemed  to  hurt  the 
Church,  even  a  little.  It  was  tn  your  loving 
desire  to  serve  it — to  make  It  stronger  and 
mora  beloved,  to  build  It  up  as  a  more 
powerful  means  to  the  kingdom  of  Godl" 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
said:  "I  hope  so.  Now  we  have  to  pray  for 
the  naan  who  Is  coming,  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  broken  pieces,  maybe,  but  above  all  to 
build  higher  and  better!" 

Then  he  smiled  painfully  with  a  face  that 
showed  signs  of  the  beginning  of  the  glorious 
mysteriea,  the  glorious  mysteries  in  the  life. 
the  death  and  the  victory  of  everyone  who 
loves  God  and  his  neighbor  as  did  Cardinal 
Cuablng.  He  obviously  was  thinking  hack  to 
things  as  they  had  been  30  years  before  and 
he  said:  "The  new  man  icill  make  it  all  new 
again,  won't  he?" 

This  was  less  than  three  months  ago  and 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  but  not 
quite  the  end.  For  the  promise  of  Christ  and 
the  faith  of  Job  enabled  him  a  few  weeks 
later  to  walk,  head  high,  out  of  this  cathe- 
dral after  he  had  thrilled  to  the  glorious  my- 
stery of  seeing  his  successor  installed,  firmly 
and  unchallenged.  In  the  sanctuary  from 
which  the  now  dead  cardinal's  voice  rang  out 
so  often,  aa  priest  and  later  as  prelate,  the 
promLses  of  Jesus  and  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers. 

On  that  wonderful  day,  so  recent  and  so 
proud,  your  applause  of  the  dying  man 
helped  him  to  persevere.  Joyful  and  glorious, 
to  the  end.  sll  sorrow  being  left  behind.  Your 
applause  of  his  succ&ssor  was  heard  around 
the  world.  It  told  our  new  archbishop  to  fear 
not.  that  the  way  will  be  made  straight,  the 
wilderness  will  be  broken  open  with  new 
paths  and  new  directions,  and  that  God  was 
with  our  fathers,  so  will  He  be  with  us  God 
now  wipes  away  au  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
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Richard  Cushlng.  since  death  for  him  shall 
be  no  more,  nor  pain  nor  evil  any  more,  for 
the  former  things  have  passed  away — and  by 
that  same  power  God  gives  to  Hiunberto 
Medeiros  the  full  share  of  divine  power 
needed  to  make  all  things  new  again! 

This  is  the  point  of  the  Church;  there  Is  no 
other.  That  Is  the  point  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession; there  Is  no  other.  This  Is  the  point 
of  the  priesthood:  there  Is  no  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  Christian  fact  and  of  all  the 
people  who  share  it  or  whose  lives  It  touches: 
there  is  no  other  that  matters  enough  to  men- 
tion. ThU  Is  why  all  mysteries— Joyful,  sor- 
rowful and  glorious— blend  In  the  exultant 
cry:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  llveth,  and 
in  the  last  day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth 
. .  .  and  In  my  flesh  I  .\hall  see  my  God!" 
In  the  last  I  shall  rise  out  of  the 
earth  . .  .  and  In  my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God  I" 

Confirmed  tn  this  faith,  we  commend  i-b's 
valUnt  newsmaker  to  history,  this  holy  man. 
eealous  priest,  uncommon  prelate  to  the  God 
who  gave  Joy  to  his  youth,  the  Christ  who 
consoled  his  age.  the  angels  and  saints  with 
whom  he  will  share  eternal  life.  uDdvlne 
love!  '    ^ 


PDERTO  RICO  DISCOVERY  DAY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  November  19,  1970 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
s  great  celebration  will  be  held  In  the 
Plaxa  de  Colon  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 
Those  American  citizens  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  discovery  of  their  fascinating 
Caribbean  isle  by  the  great  Italian  ex- 
plorer, Christopher  Columbus,  In  1493. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  a  word  of  congratulations  to  the 
millions  of  Puerto  Rican  Americans  liv- 
ing on  the  Island  and  on  the  mainland. 
I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  my  dear 
colleague,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cordova)  for  his 
fine  work  in  representing  his  constitu- 
ency and  the  good  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honorable  Louis  Perre. 

Puerto  Rican  Americans  have  made  an 
excellent  contribution  to  this  country's 
pluralistic  society.  They  have  brought 
Into  our  culture  the  rich  heritage  and 
traditions  of  the  Spanlsh-.'jpcaklng  peo- 
ples. They  are  well  known  for  their  in- 
dustry and  resourcefulness. 

I  take  particular  pride  In  the  fact  that 
one  of  my  daughters,  who  married  a  na- 
tive of  the  island,  is  now  making  Puerto 
Rico  her  new  home.  I  am  always  plea.sed 
to  see  my  fine  young  grandson  equally 
versed  in  the  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

Oftentimes  some  Americans  tend  to 
forget  the  close  relationship  Puerto  Rico 
has  with  the  United  States.  Its  citizens. 
like  other  American  citizens,  share  in 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  who  forget 
this  land  was  populated  by  many  and  di- 
verse groups  of  people,  immigrating  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  For  this  we  should 
be  thankful.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  rich  cultural  heritage  Is 
what  keeps  America  strong.  Certainly, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Its  InhabiUnts  are  one 
of  the  key  pillars  of  this  great  Nation. 
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STOP    TAX-PAID    MIUTARY   TRIPS 
FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PURPOSES 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   PLORXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  November  19.  1970 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long 
time  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  know  of  the  dire  needs 
of  our  miiiUry  to  protect  our  citizens 
and  preserve  world  peace.  The  needs  are 
great.  For  example  the  Navy  needs  new 
and  modem  ships;  the  Air  Force  must 
iiave  a  new  bomber;  and  the  Army  re- 
quires an  up-to-date  tank. 

All  of  this  requires  funding,  but  the 
Defense  budget  is  stripped  to  the  bare 
bones.  At  the  same  time,  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  public  relations  purposes. 
Military  airplanes  and  ships  and  other 
vehicles  are  being  used  ostensibly  to  woo 
private  citizens  to  the  military's  various 
causes.  And  this  does  not  include  the 
manpower  and  other  emoluments  used  to 
enterUln  civic  leaders,  and  the  like,  so 
that  they  will  have  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  our  defense  might. 

To  me.  this  is  an  unconscionable  waste, 
especially  since  I  know  from  miy  position 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
we  are  dangerously  skimping  on  vital 
projects  necessary  for  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  prohibit  this  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper expenditure  of  Government  and 
taxpayers  funds  to  carry  out  these  trips 
by  the  military,  which  has  rightly  been 
criticized  by  the  news  media  and  others. 
My  bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of  mili- 
tary facUIUes  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses, but  would  not  ban  the  use  of  facil- 
ities for  proper  news  media  transporta- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  am  sure  America's  taxpayers  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  good  position.  Tlie  bill 
reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  prohlUt  use  of  mint*ry  facilities  for 
public  relattona  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
movement  of  civilians  on  military  aircraft, 
ships,  or  land  vehicles,  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  relations  la  hereafter  prohib- 
ited. Provided  however,  That  exception  may 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
news  media  and  accompanying  Federal  em- 
ployees In  speciflc  Instances. 

I  Insert  in  the  Comgressional  Record 
an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  3,  1970.  which  draws  atten-    ■ 
tion  to  this  problem: 

W*a    or   Words:    Pkntaooh    Pbomotion    of 

Own  ACTIV1TU3  Upsets  Cairica 

(By  Dennis  Famey) 

Washington.— Its  twin  engines  roaring, 
the  Air  Force  T29  lifted  off  from  MIddletown. 
Pa.,  banked  and  headed  west.  Despite  the  alr- 
craffs  unlikely  cargo—about  a  dozen  civil 
leaders  from  eastern  Pennsylvania — a  haz- 
ardous military  mission  was  under  way. 

The  mission:  Enhancing  In  the  face  of 
heavy  flak,  the  public  image  of  the  Pentagon. 

For  five  days  last  March,  the  T29  shuttled 
Ita  clvUlaus  across  the  continent:  From  MId- 
dletown to  El  Paso,  from  EI  Paso  to  Colorado 
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Springa  and  back  to  MIddletown  again.  It 
took  them  to  lunch  with  a  general,  to  mili- 
tary briefings,  to  mlaslle  firings  and  on  a 
tour  of  the  nation's  air  defense  nerve  center 
In  Colorado.  Ac  the  end,  each  participant  got 
a  scroll,  signed  by  a  lieutenant  general,  com- 
missioning him  an  "Ambassador  of  Air  De- 
fense Artillery." 

The  flight  was  another  sortie  in  "Opera- 
tion Understanding,"  an  exercise  In  "en-* 
hanclng  community  relations  and  fostering 
better  public  understanding"  of  the  Army 
Air  Defense  Command.  "Operation  Under- 
standing." In  turn,  is  one  small  part  of  a 
muUimilllon-dolLar  Pentagon  operation 
that's  coming  under  increasing  criticism:  A 
complex  of  public  relations  programs  to  ex- 
plain, Interpret  and — critics  say — promote 
the  military. 

W».^T    DOES    IT    AIX   COST? 

Spread  over  five  separate  oOices — one  each 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines 
and  one  for  the  Department  of  Defense  It- 
self— the  Pentagon's  public  relations  appa- 
ratus Is  both  vigorous  and  versatile.  It  turns 
out  press  releases,  photographs  and  films.  It 
sponsors  traveling  exhibits.  It  advises  free- 
lance writers,  moviemakers  and  television 
producers.  For  a  newsman  or  an  influential 
citizen,  it  can^and  often  does — arrange  a 
flight  In  a  military  Jet.  a  cruise  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  or  a  tour  of  a  military  base. 

No  one.  not  even  the  Pentagon,  can  say 
for  sure  how  much  this  all  costs.  One  critic. 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D.,  N.Y,),  as- 
serts that  If  all  the  Penugon's  pubUc  rela- 
tions activities  actually  were  classified  that 
way  and  not  under  other  budget  headings, 
the  cost  might  exceed  (70  million  a  year.  The 
Penugon  estimates  it  spent  about  M4  mil- 
lion In  flscal  1970  and  asks,  but  may  not  get. 
»37.7  mllUon  for  fiscal  1971. 

Of  course.  MO  mlUlon  is  small  potatoes  In 
a  defense  budget  that  totaled  about  (77  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1970.  But  In  a  time  of  growing 
criticism  of  cost  ox-erruns  and  defense  spend- 
ing in  general.  PenUgon  public  relations  ac- 
tivities are  conung  in  for  special  attention. 
To  critics,  these  activities  are  inherently 
wasteful:  worse  they  help  pave  the  way  for 
wasteful  new  weapons  programs,  the  critics 
contend. 

ouB  mission:  pvsh  oub  product 
Each  year,  each  service  spends  "millions 
of  tax  dollars  ...  to  persuade  the  public  that 
Its  particular  brand  of  weaponry  is  the  finger 
In  the  dike  holding  t>ack  the  enemy  hordes." 
Sen.  J.  wnuam  Fulbrlght  (D..  Ark.)  once 
declared.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  buttressed  this  ar- 
gument by  citing  a  letter  from  an  ex-Alr 
Force  information  oflicer.  Pew  people  reaUze, 
the  former  officer  wrote,  that  "the  U.S.  mili- 
tary maintains  an  acUve,  professional  adver- 
tising department  {'information'  oiSce)  on 
every  one  of  Its  ttiousands  of  Installatloos 
around  the  world."  There  he  described  his 
own  duties: 

"Our  mission  was  Identical  to  that  of  any 
commercial  advertising  agency:  To  'push' 
our  product  ,  ,  .  aa  hard  aa  we  could— to 
capitalize  on  Its  successes,  and  to  conceal  Its 
blunders.  ,  .  .  We  were  not  concerned  pri- 
marily with  truth  or  accuracy  (except  In 
spelling  the  names  of  omcers).  and  we  were 
not  adverse  to  releasing  false  information 
when  advantageous  to  the  Air  Force." 
Nonsense,  replies  the  Pentagon. 
"We  dont  conduct  a  selling  campaign. 
We  Just  dont."  says  Jerry  W.  Friedheim.  a 
clvUlan  and  the  Pentagon's  second-ranUng 
spokesman.  "We  do  put  out  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion, because  one  thing  Secretary  (Melvln) 
Laird  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  more  In- 
formation avaUable."  He  explains  that  when 
Mr,  Laird  took  oBIce  "The  credibility  of  the 
Defense  Department  wasn't  high." 

THE    BAD    AS    WKLI,    AS    THE   GOOD 

So    these   days.   Mr.   Prledhelm   says,   "the 
bad    news   goes   out"— like,   the   Ume  some 
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metal  skin  peeled  olT  the  taU  during  a  Oigbt 
of  the  cosily,  controversy -plagued  F-lll 
fighter.  "Nobody  on  Qod'i  green  earth  would 
have  known  about  that  but  the  Air  Force," 
he  says.  "But  they  volunteered  It  anyway. 
They  volunteered  It  because  It's  the  thing 
to  do,  because  Congress  la  entitled  to  that 
information."  Be  adds:  "We  bend  over  back- 
ward to  cooperate  with  members  of  Con- 
gress." 

Some  Congressmen  might  be  surprised  to 
hear  that.  "The  basic  way  the  military  sells 
its  program  to  Congress  Is  by  coming  in 
consistently  with  low  estimates  and  conceal- 
ing, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  every- 
thing that  isn't  absolutely  required  by  law 
to  be  known  to  the  public."  asserts  an  in- 
vestigator for  a  Congres-slonal  committee.  In 
fact,  some  lawmakers  gripe,  they  can't  get 
straight  talk  from  the  Pentagon  about  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter,  the  true  size  of  Its 
public  relations  budget. 

According  to  Sen.  Fulbrlght.  the  Pentagon 
estimated  in  1968  that  its  flscal  1969  public 
affairs  budget  would  total  leas  than  828  mil- 
lion. But  as  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee remembers  it,  the  estimate  was  for 
•9-1  million.  In  any  event,  the  Pentagon  ex- 
ceeded both  estimates  and  spent  (44  million 
Last  month  the  committee  took  pointed  note 
of  that— "an  Increase  of  834,954.000  over  the 
original  estimate" — and  slashed  $7,1  million 
from  the  fiscal  1971  request  of  837.7  million. 
The  House  sustained  the  cut,  and  the  meas- 
ure now  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Providing  ammunition  for  critics  Is  last 
summers  report  by  Mr.  Laird's  "blue  ribbon" 
panel  on  Pentagon  reorganization.  "Some  of 
the  department's  'credibility  gap*  with  the 
Congress  and  the  public  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fragmented  and  often  confusied"  de- 
partmental organization  for  legislative  and 
public  affairs,  the  panel  concluded. 

SOME    PBOPOSALS 

Sen.  Fulbrlght  and  Rep.  Bingham,  among 
others,  have  proposed  clamping  a  (10  mil- 
lion lid  on  annual  Pentagon  public  relations 
activities,  a  proposal  that  was  soundly  de- 
feated last  year.  Other  crlUcs  maintain  that 
the  Pentagon  would  easily  evade  such  a  re- 
striction, and  they  advocate  a  more  drastic 
solution,  a  cut  of  810  billion  or  fiO  billion 
from  the  entire  Pentagon  budget. 

One  such  critic  is  A.  EIrnest  Fitzgerald,  for- 
mer Air  Force  I^eputy  Assistant  Secretary 
who  was  fired  after  confirming  Congressional 
charges  of  huge  cost  overruns  In  the  C&A  Jet 
transport  program.  Now  a  consultant  to  the 
Joint  Congressional  Economic  Committee, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  reasons:  "If  it  comes  to  choos- 
ing between  hiring  more  flacks  or  buying 
more  arms,  they  (Pentagon  officials)  would 
choose  more  arms,  I  would  hope.  So  far  tliey 
haven't  had  to  make  that  choice." 

Congress  seems  quite  unlikely  to  follow 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  advice.  In  1969  it  did  bar  the 
use  of  defense  appropriations  for  "propa- 
ganda" purposes.  But  Rep.  Henry  Reuse  (D., 
Wis.),  who  sponsored  that  move,  says  his 
action  has  had  almost  no  effect.  "Propaganda, 
hucksterlsm  and  flackery  at  public  expense" 
have  continued  almost  unabated,  he  said 
recently. 

Mr.  Reuss's  conclusion  was  based  on  a 
three-month  survey  of  Pentagon  publicity 
operations  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  stirvey  turned  up  a  maze  of  activities 
that,  the  Congressman  contends,  go  well  be- 
yond aimply  responding  to  unsolicited  re- 
quests for  information.  Mr.  Reuss  has  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  rule  whether  the 
following  activities  violate  the  propaganda 
ban: 

The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference, 
eight-day  cross-oountry  tours  of  military  in- 
stallations for  prominent  citizens  nominated 
by  Uie  President,  the  Pentagon  and  Con- 
gressmen. Each  participant  pays  for  his 
rooms,  meals  and  ofllclal  receptions,  but  the 
Pentagon  picks  up  the  rest  of  the  bill;    It 
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put  the  ooBt  OS  a  recent  eo«ifei«nM  tJt  about 
812.000. 

The  Air  Force  DUtlngxilahed  Visitor  Pro- 
gram, a  variety  of  trips  for  civic  leaden  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  Air  Force  "mission 
and  capabUltles."  Example:  Tlie  alrllfung 
of  20  community  leaders  of  Lowndes  Coun- 
ty, Ga.,  from  Moody  Air  Force  Base  In  that 
county  to  Colorado  Springs,  then  to  two  air 
bases  in  CaUfornla  and  one  in  Texaa  and 
back  to  Moody  again. 

The  Secretary  of  tixts  Navy  Guest  Cruise 
Program,  a  variety  of  cruises  tor  dvlUans. 
Example :  An  "at-sea  orient&uon  cruise" 
abocutl  the  aircraft  carrier  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  staff  members  of  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb  Re- 
publican governor  of  Indiana. 

THE  BIG  PICTtJEE 

And,  what  Rep.  Reuss  called  "innumera- 
ble examples"  or  fihns.  radio  and  television 
programs  and  speakers  progreuns. 

Each  military  branch  has  its  own  speak- 
eis  bureau,  and  some  speeches  thrt  result  are 
hardly  nonpolltlcal.  In  October  1969.  for 
example.  Oen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr..  Ma- 
rine Corps  commandant,  told  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  audience  that  antiwar  "doves"  are 
"good  people,  good  Americans  who  abhor 
wax."  But,  he  added,  "they  seek  peace  at  any 
price."  And  last  December  Oen.  Lewis  W. 
Walt,  assistant  Marine  Corps  commandant. 
ended  a  Portland.  Ore.,  speech  by  declaring: 
"It  is  time  for  the  "silent  majority'  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  It  Is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  'peace 
Willi  freedom.' " 

Another  of  Rep.  Reuss's  targets  Is  the 
Army  fllm  series,  "The  Big  Picture."  The 
series,  which  cost  nearly  8900.000  to  produce 
and  distribute  In  fiscal  1970,  reaches — and 
presumably  Influences — the  public  through 
about  300  television  stations.  Nevertheless, 
an  Army  spokesman  argue?.  It  la  still  ••pri- 
marily an  Internal  Information  tool." 

To  the  spokesman,  at  least,  ihi  TV  show- 
ings aren't  mtended  to  propagandize  tlie 
public;  they  merely  supplement  Internal 
showings  St  Army  posu,  enabling  the  Army 
to  "hit  a  part  of  the  audience  we  don't 
otherwise  get."  He  explains:  "Our  audience 
Isn't  just  Army  personnel.  It  includes  their 
wives,  their  children,  retired  personnel.  .  .  .** 
Anybody  outside  these  categories  who  hap- 
pens to  tune  In,  in  other  words.  Is  just  In- 
cidental. 

Similarly,  Pentagon  ^wkesmen  Insist  that 
other  parts  of  their  information  program 
really  aren't  intended  to  plug  for  military 
appropriations  and  new  weapon  systenu. 
However,  the  Pentagon  now  admits  that  in  at 
least  one  case  the  Army  was  preparing  to  go 
too  far.  This  was  lt«  lU-fated  "Sentinel 
Public  Affairs  Plan."  a  campaign  to  sell  the 
public  on  the  antlballlstic  missile  (ABM) 
system. 

The  plan  envisioned  a  "cotmtry-wlde" 
campaign,  complete  with  speakers,  informa- 
tion kits,  press  relewies,  fllm  clips,  slides  and 
traveling  exhibits.  But  the  ambitious  cam- 
paign never  got  beyond  the  planning  stage. 
The  Washington  Post  exposed  it,  and  Mr. 
Laird  killed  it  In  early  1069. 

Actually,  Mr.  Friedheim  explains,  tbe  idea 
"never  formally  became  a  plan.  ...  (it  was) 
an  Army  draft  of  a  proposal  whereby  they 
were  going  to  go  out  and  talk  to  some  groups 
around  the  country  .  .  .  and.  In  the  view  of 
Secretary  Laird,  do  a  little  selimg."  But  then, 
he  says,  "everybody  found  out  about  It.  It 
doesn't  break  our  backs  that  everybody  found 
out." 

WB  axe  THE  WHrrX-HATTERS 

But  Mr.  Friedheim  and  other  spokesmen 
do  seem  at  least  mildly  disturbed  by  ail  the 
criticism  and  talk  of  budget  cuts.  "We  think 
we're  the  white-batters  in  respect  to  what 
they  (critics)  say."  declares  CoL  A.  M.  Jones, 
anslatant  director  of  information  for  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Freldhelm  maintains  that  a  810 
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mtllton  cetllng  would  be  unworkable  and 
"unrealistic."  That's  al«o  the  {KMltlon  of  the 
Army's  chief  of  information,  MaJ.  Gen.  Win- 
ant  Sidle. 

"My  position  1b:  Do  you  want  to  scale 
down  our  ability  to  inform  the  American 
people?"  the  general  says,  "I  think  the  Amer- 
ican press  would  rebel  .  .  .  pretty  shortly, 
when  they  found  they  couldn't  get  their 
questions  answered,  or  they  were  standing 
In  line  before  the  one  guy  who's  left." 

Oen.  Sidle  had  nothing  to  do  with  Che 
£hort-ll»ed  "Sentinel"  plan;  he  wa^  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  time.  "I  don't  know  enough 
about  It  to  comment.  I'm  happy  t-o  say,"  he 
says  with  a  grin.  But  he  defends  "Opera- 
tion Understanding."  a  program  that  began 
in  IdM.  when  the  Army  found  It  necessary 
to  convince  cities  that  the  air  defense  mis- 
sUea  it  was  Installing  around  them  were  safe. 

As  the  military  sees  it.  programs  like  "Op- 
eration Understanding"  cost  the  taxpayers 
little  or  nothing:  The  civilian  participants 
pay  their  food  and  lodging  casta,  the  Air 
Force  plane  Is  charged  off  as  "part  of  au- 
thorized allocations  for  normal  air  crew  pro- 
clency  flying  time";  the  missile  firings  are 
practice  shots  that  would  be  occurring  any- 
way. But  critics  wonder  how  many  military 
cnan-boura  are  expended  in  briefing  the  clvll- 
llans  and  showing  them  around. 

The  whole  object,  of  course,  is  to  con- 
Tlnce  local  leaders  the  Army  Is  doing  a  good 
Job:  then  they'll  spread  the  word  around, 
It  Is  hoped.  But  It  didn't  work  out  quite 
that  well  with  at  least  one  of  the  participants 
in  that  "Operation  Understanding"  flight  last 
Blarch:  J.  Carl  Emple.  a  county  commissioner 
of  Chester  County.  Pa. 

Mr.  Emple  did  indeed  find  the  program  an 
"invaluable  educational  experience"  and  one 
that  left  him  "very  favorably  disposed"  to- 
ward the  nation's  ABM  system  and  generally 
"In  favor  of  expanding"  it  around  more  of 
the  nation's  offensive  missiles.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Emple  says.   "There   Is  one  thing 

I  learned  to  my  sorrow."  That  was  the  gen- 
eral attitude  he  observed  among  the  military 
men  he  saw.  It  seemed  "the  work  they  were 
doing  was  Just  something  to  put  up  with 
until  they  could  get  to  the  Offtcers"  Club." 


SURPLUS  SCH0015.  SURPLUS  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS— BUT  NO  EDUCATION 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

op   LOUI6IAM4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gresaais  repeatedly  asked  to  appropriate 
more  and  more  taxpayers'  dollars  to  fund 
so-called  education  projects,  it  behooves 
us  from  time  to  time  to  take  an  ac- 
counting of  Just  what  is  being  done  with 
this  educational  money.  Is  it  being  wise- 
ly and  usefully  spent?  Is  it  being  used  to 
upgrade  education?  Is  it  benefiting  our 
society,  culture,  and  civilization?  Just 
what  a  education  today? 

In  my  district  alone,  there  are  nu- 
merous usable  school  buildings,  play- 
grounds, and  properties  which  have  been 
abandoned  to  comply  with  HEW  guide- 
lines and  directives  and  by  Federal  court 
orders.  School  faculties,  for  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  have 
been  invested  by  elected  school  boards, 
in  the  Interest  of  quality  education,  now 
stand  Idle  and  vacant,  grown  up  with 
weeds  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  van- 
dalism and  nature.  This  is  progress  in 
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education.  The  use  of  txapayers*  moneys 
to  deny  taxpayers  the  use  of  their  In- 
vestments? 

Last  night's  local  paper  carried  a  re- 
port of  $532,709  in  Federal  grants  for  the 
school  system  in  one  Maryland  county. 
The  grants  Included  such  educational 
facilities  as  assistants  to  guidance  coun- 
selors, a  full-time  psychologist,  profes- 
sional parent  helpers.  Afro- American 
studies,  sensitivity  training  for  teachers 
and  students,  and  even  $50,000  to  expand 
the  volunteer  and  aide  program  with  a 
coordinator. 

Education  once  was  the  opportunity 
for  a  child  to  improve  his  mind  by  dis- 
cipline and  exposure  to  reading,  writing. 
and  arithmetic.  It  now  appears  that  our 
children  have  suffered  a  setback  rather 
than  having  benefited  by  the  misdirected 
and  wasted  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Today's  education  Is  too  In- 
volved In  business  and  profit  to  provide 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  learning.  Cer- 
tainly the  parents  and  taxpayers  in  the 
school  district  would  not  consider  raising 
their  taxes  to  pay  this  superfluous  free- 
loading  bureaucracy  nor  to  abandon  al- 
ready constructed  school  facilities. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  concerned  par- 
ents who  have  already  paid  for  one 
school  system  are  now  fleeing  from  the 
threats  of  federalized  academies  In 
search  of  quality  education  for  their 
children  through  independent  private 
schools  whose  goals  are  education  and 
not  seeking  of  Federal  funds. 

I  include  a  newspaper  clipping  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   (O.C  >  Evening  Star, 

Nov.    la.    I970I 
CoDNTT    Schools  Qrr    iNTEoaATiOK   Orants 

The  Prince  Georges  County  school  system 
has  received  4533.709  In  federal  grants  to  aid 
in  desegregation  and  attendance  boundary 
changes   at    ao   secondary   schools. 

Barry  Anderson,  school  board  human  rela- 
tions offlcer  who  Is  in  charge  or  the  desegre- 
gation project,  said  yesterday  the  county 
now  has  the  largest  federal  program  in  the 
state  for  easing  desegregation  dlfflcultlee. 

The  funds  were  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In 
two  parcels  of  »as&.135  and  >ie7.574.  Most 
of  the  money  will  be  used  to  hire  additional 
professional  and  para -professional  personnel 
for  the  30  schools. 

The  money  will  be  used  as  follows: 

•31,000  to  hire  para-prof esslonal  assistants 
to  relieve  the  clerical  duties  of  guidance 
counselors  and  to  establish  a  full-time  psy- 
chologist for  Palrmont  Heights  Senior  and 
Mary-Bethune  Junior  High  Schools.  Evening 
walk-In  centers  for  parents  also  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  this  money. 

•31.000  to  hire  para- professional  parent 
helpers  to  assist  In  10  of  the  30  schools  with 
the    highest    potential    for   problems. 

138.000  for  the  development  of  a  minority 
studies  course  which  will  be  integrated  into 
the  American  history  curriculum. 

•  130,000  for  creation  of  In-servlce  work- 
shops, seminars  and  Institutes.  Part  of  these 
funds  have  been  allocated  for  weekend  work- 
shop retreats  to  familiarize  and  train  stalT 
personnel  In  race  relations  and  problems 

•ia.000  for  the  creation  of  a  special  stu- 
dent-to-student program  and  human  rela- 
tions clubs. 

•19.500  for  a  planning  and  logistical  re- 
port, 

•68,000  for  training  IS  to  30  people  in 
human  relations  to  establish  group  training 
programs  In  the  schools. 

•10.375  to  hire  a  full-time  drug  specUllst 
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and  a  drug  coordinator  to  Identify  drug  ad- 
dlcu  and  pushers  at  Palrmont  Helghta,  Cen- 
tral  and   Bladensburg   Senior   High   Schools. 

•  17,500  to  establish  resource  libraries  for 
the  staff  In  humari  relations  and  minority 
studies. 

•  10,260  to  hire  a  specialist  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  obtaining  reliable  information  on 
educational  needs  of  minority  children. 

•50,000  to  expand  the  volunteer  and  aide 
program  by  13  aides  and  a  coordinator. 


RACISM    IN   REVERSE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  "equal 
employment  opportunity"  has  been  one 
of  the  great  and  almost  universally  ap- 
proved American  crusades  for  the  past 
decade,  arising  out  of  a  well-Justified 
concern  and  anger  that  American  citi- 
zens were  in  some  situations  systemati- 
cally denied  jobs  for  which  they  were 
well  qualified,  simply  because  of  their 
racial  and  ethnic  background,  or  the  re- 
ligion they  professed. 

While  good  men  have  differed,  and 
continue  to  differ,  on  how  best  to  give 
minority  group  members  access  to  jobs 
tD  which  they  are  suited,  nearly  all  ng^ee 
that  this  ought  to  be  done. 

But  in  the  past  10  years  we  have 
mjved,  with  scarcely  a  pause  for  brealh, 
from  deliberate  minority  group  exclu- 
sion to  deliberate  minority  group  prefer- 
ence in  hiring  and  promotion,  especially 
by  Government  agencies  and  by  com- 
panies doing  a  large  part  of  their  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  The  goal 
which  nearly  ever>'one  affirmed  in  the  be- 
ginning, manifested  in  the  very  term 
"equal  opportunity" — the  goal  of  mak- 
ing It  passible  for  all  men  to  obtain 
jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified,  regard- 
less of  race  or  any  other  irrelevant  fac- 
tor— has  been  quietly  abandoned.  Many 
minority  groups  have  become  pressure 
groups  to  which  Government  yields  at 
the  expense  of  employees  who  are  not 
part  of  any  readily  identifiable  minority. 

Few  dare  call  attention  to  this  fact  for 
fear  of  being  accused  of  racism.  Yet  mi- 
nority group  preference  is  racism  In  re- 
verse, and  if  continued  will  have  all  the 
evil  effects  of  the  original  racism. 

On  January  30  of  this  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  directed  major  defense 
contractors,  which  are  among  the  largest 
private  employers  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, to  pursue  an  affirmative  action 
program"  to  increase  the  hiring  and  pro- 
motion of  minority  members,  and  great 
pressure  is  belnR  put  on  those  employers 
to  comply.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  sweep- 
ing reductions  in  Federal  defense  Etnd 
aerospace  expenditures  have  required 
large-scale  layoffs  by  these  same 
employers.  The  result  is  that  quali- 
fied, experienced  employees  of  long 
standing  are  forced  out,  often  without 
any  prospect  for  other  employment.  In 
several  cases  brought  to  my  attention, 
such  men  have  actually  had  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. But  at  the  same  time,  less  qualified 
personnel  of  little  or  no  experience  are 
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being  hired,  retained,  and  promoted 
under  the  affirmative  action  program. 

As  several  of  my  constituents,  who  may 
soon  be  victims  of  this  Government-im- 
posed hiring  and  promotion  policy,  have 
eloquently  written  me: 

We  are  seeing  hundreds  and  thousanda  of 
regular  employees  laid  oft  from  aerospace 
work  in  your  own  Orange  County  area,  while 
at  the  same  time  blacks  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans are  being  brought  tn  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  found.  This  Is  stirring  up  more  racial 
hatred  than  a  casual  observer  could  ever  see 
on  the  surface. 

The  original  idea  was  to  "color  blind"  and 
Don-dlscrlmlnatory  Now  the  government  has 
done  a  complete  about-face  and  is  forcing 
eontractora  to  hire  unqualified  persons  and 
to  lay  off  employees  who  have  been  with  the 
companies  for  years  and  years.  Supervisors 
who  do  not  load  their  departments  with 
enough  minorities  are  told  they  will  "no 
longer  be  supervisors."  This  Is  grossly  un- 
fair. People  who  had  devoted  their  Uvea  to  a 
Dompany.  planning  to  retire  there,  are  being 
put  out  on  the  street.  They  are  told  It  is 
"morally  right." 

Everyone  la  afraid  to  complain.  Speaking 
of  government  oontrol  of  Industry— this 
cornea  near  to  Fascism  Itself. 


They  ask  me  to  speak  out  for  them, 
and  I  Intend  to  do  so— not  only  in  this 
newsletter,  but  subsequently  at  any  op- 
portunity which  might  be  favorable  to 
their  cause.  Even  those  who  believe  mi- 
nority group  preference  to  be  justified  in 
hiring  for  new  Jobs  would  be  hard  put  to 
defend  the  firing  of  present,  competent 
employees  and  replacing  them  with  less 
experienced  and  less  competent  minority 
group  members.  I  doubt  that  this  policy 
can  stand  exposure,  given  the  Inherent 
sense  of  fairness  in  the  American  people. 


PRESIDENTS     EFFORTS     TO     FEED 
THE  POOR  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsiay.  November  19,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  always  amazed  at  how  easy  It  is  for 
politicians  ambiUouE  for  higher  office 
to  Qnd  and  become  indignant  over  issues 
they  have  Ignored  for  years. 


Take  the  Issue  of  hunger.  All  of  a  sud- 
den there  Is  a  flurry  of  baseless  charges 
aimed  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  pseudo-experts  in  the  field. 
Some  have  even  written  books  critical  of 
the  President  and  his  aides.  I  say 
"books"  lightly;  they  are  really  political 
tracts,  aimed  not  at  helping  the  hungry 
but  only  at  advancing  those  hungry  for 
power. 

Fortunately,  their  irresponsible  claims 
ate  refuted  by  the  real  experts. 

For  instance,  those  who  claim  that 
the  President  has  failed  to  help  tiie  hun- 
gry have  only  to  listen  to  Jean  Mayer, 
the  Harvard  nutrition  professor  who 
heads  the  White  Rouse  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  He  has  said 
publicly  that  "one  of  the  most  spectac- 
ular  successes  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  Its  efforts  to  feed  the 
poor." 

Of  course.  It  is  not  politic  for  ambi- 
tious Democrats  to  admit  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  has  been  a  spectacular 
success  at  anything.  But  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  honest. 


SENATE— Fr/doi^,  November  20,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father  without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing  great  or  good,  but  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  may  the 
miracle  of  Thy  grace  be  sufficient  for  all 
our  need.  To  Thee  we  commit  ourselves 
and  our  Nation.  We  lay  before  Thee  the 
moral  chaos,  the  spiritual  fatigue,  the 
blurred  Idealism,  the  personal  and  cor- 
porate degeneration,  the  dark  forebod- 
ings and  the  rebellious  yet  wistful  spirit 
of  our  age.  Cover  our  sins  with  Thy  for- 
giveness. Overrule  our  mistakes  by  Thy 
higher  wisdom.  Work  in  us  and  In  all 
peoples  the  cleansing  and  renewing 
grace  that  shall  redeem  and  transform 
our  broken  world.  Grant  us  strength  of 
will  to  keep  Thy  commandments  and  to 
walk  In  Thy  ways. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  took 
the  way  of  the  cross  and  made  it  re- 
demptive. Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTOIQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell). 

tJ.9.  Senate, 
Prksidknt  pmo  tm*pos«. 
Wcahii^ft&n,  D.C.,  November  20, 1970, 
Ti  the  Senate: 

Being  tonporarlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mxke  Oravxl,  a  Senator  from 
the  Stat«  or  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  ctxalr  during  mjr  abaence. 

RlCHABS  B.  RUBSELL. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  IH.R.  10634)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
exempt  certain  wages  and  salaries  of 
employees  from  withholding  for  Income 
tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  of  the  employee's 
residence:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  Uie 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stao- 
CERS,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  De- 
vine,  and  Mr.  Ktttkendall  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17923 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1871. 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
EvAKs  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Maron,  Mr. 
Lancen,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  rH.R.  18970) 
to  amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


States,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  tlUe  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  19,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    1^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  limit  state- 
ments to  3  minutes  during  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  18970)    to  amend  the 
tariff   and    trade   laws   of   the   United 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominatlcn  of  Melvin  L.  Manfull,  of 
Utah,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  to  the  Central  African 
Republic. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
l8  consideret*  and  confirmed. 
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vs.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nominations  of  Dr. 
Homer  Daniels  Babbidge,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut and  Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  Pate, 
of  Connecticut  to  be  members  of  the 
VS.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


UNESCO  REPRESENTATIVE 
The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Louise  Gore,  U.S.  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  to  serve  on  the 
Executive  Board  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


V3.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  IIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  George  E. 
Moore  n.  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Nav-y,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5231,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  COAST 
GUARD,  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
FOREIGN  SERVICE,  IN  THE  ARMY, 
IN  THE  NAVY,  AND  IN  THE  MA- 
RINE CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Ehplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 


the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
untuilmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


November  20,  1970 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THANKSGIVINO  RECESS,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  tile  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  If  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  recess  for 
Thanksgiving  will  be  made  a  brief  one  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  our  pending 
business  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  joint  leadership,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  recess  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday.  November  25,  1970,  and  re- 
turn on  Monday.  November  30,  1970.  at 
such  hour  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  designates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


TENTATIVE   DATE    OP    CONVENING 
THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  a  further  matter, 
while  it  has  not  yet  been  determined,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  consultation 
has  been  had  with  the  joint  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
the  Members  of  both  parties  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  to  the  convening  date  of  the  next 
Congress. 

Suggestions  have  come  from  the  other 
body  that  perhaps  the  date  might  be 
Wednesday,  January  20.  1971.  There  has 
also  been  discussion  of  the  18th  or  the 
19th.  but  Wednesday  the  20th  seems  to 
be  the  preferred  date. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  dls- 
tingiiLshed  majority  leader,  pending  ap- 
proval of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis,  yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


MONTANA  TECH'S  GREAT 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  factors  In  my  life  to  which  I 
always  consider  I  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  One  is  my  wife,  who  Insisted 
that  I  become  iaetter  educated  than  I  was 
■t  the  time  I  met  her;  the  second  Is  the 


people  of  Montana,  who  have  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  serve  them:  and  the 
third  is  the  Montana  School  of  Mines, 
now  known  as  Montana  Tech.  which 
gave  me  the  initial  impetus  in  acquiring 
an  education  at  that  institution  and  at 
the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula 
later. 

I  recall,  when  I  went  to  the  School  of 
Mines,  as  it  was  then  called,  we  had  a 
student  body  of  125.  That  year,  girls 
were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the 
school,  which  had  and  still  has  a  tre- 
mendous scholastic  and  practical  repu- 
tation in  the  fields  of  mineralogy,  mining, 
petroleum  engineering,  and  geology. 

Since  then  the  schcxtl  has  grown  to  a 
student  body  of  approximately  1,000, 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  taking  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  is  to  give  credit 
to  the  football  team  of  Montana  Tech 
which,  in  the  first  bowl  game  of  the  sea- 
son last  Sunday,  defeated  Yankton  Col- 
lege of  Yankton,  8.  Dak.,  by  a  score  of 
21  to  8. 

Montana  Tech's  victory  is  very  sig- 
nificant, because  for  the  first  time  It  has 
won  the  Frontier  Conference  title  made 
up  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Montana  and,  for  the  first  time,  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  bowl  game  known  as  the 
Copper  Bowl,  which  was  held  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  on  Sunday  last. 

I  recall,  several  years  ago,  going  to  a 
homecoming  game  in  which  the  Oredig- 
gers  were  playing  Northern  Montana 
College.  Montana  Tech  had  achieved 
quite  a  reputation  because  it  had  lost  44 
games  straight.  That  homecoming  game 
they  won.  It  was  then  that  the  coach's 
troubles  began,  because  while  he  was 
losing  no  one  expected  anything,  but 
once  he  won  a  game  and  the  string  of 
losses  had  been  broken,  he  was  expected 
to  win  a  lot  more  from  then  on. 

Well,  H  took  a  litOe  time,  but  this 
year,  with  a  nine  and  one  record,  the 
Oredlggers  of  Montana  Tech,  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  a  team  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Their  well-earned  victory 
over  Yankton  College  at  the  Copper 
Bowl  by  a  score  of  21  to  8  was  well  de- 
served. So  this  year  as  the  Sport  histo- 
rians Chronicle  the  record  of  the  great 
bowl  games — The  Rose,  the  Cotton,  the 
Sugar,  the  Orange,  the  Tangerine  and 
the  Liberty,  let  them  record  the  first 
champion  of  the  1970  football  season, 
Montana  Tech  In  the  Capper  Bowl. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
particular  school.  It  is  an  outstanding  in- 
stitution in  its  own  right,  especially  in 
the  fields  which  I  have  mentioned.  May  I 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  "the"  out- 
sUnding  school  in  the  field  of  mining, 
mineralogy,  petroleum  engineering,  and 
geology,  and  that  no  school  In  the  world 
exceeds  it  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  view  of  this  overwhelming  vic- 
tory against  an  excellent  team,  that  cer- 
tain newsstorles  carried  in  the  Mon- 
tana Standard  of  Butte.  Mont.,  under 
date  of  November  15,  1970,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricobd  so  that  the 
Senate  can  give  due  recognition  to  this 
school  and  its  football  team. 


November  20,  1970 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OREDicGEits  Halt  Tanton,  21 -a 
(By  Hudson  WlUse) 

Montana  Tech  stunned  Yankton  College 
with  a  pair  of  first  quarter  touchdowns, 
overcame  a  comeback  attempt  by  the  Grey- 
hounds and  clinched  the  first  Cooper  Bowl 
football  game.  21-8.  on  tailback  Don  Heat- 
er's tackle-breaking  20-yard  gallop  In  the 
last  6  minutes  23  seconds  at  Alimni  Col- 
iseum Saturday  afternoon. 

It  was  a  bruising  defensive  battle  all  the 
way,  despite  Tech's  first  quarter  outburst.  A 
superlative  effort  by  the  Oredlgger  defend- 
ers proved  decisive  as  they  handcuffed  Yank- 
ton's two  fine  running  baclts — Les  "J.  J." 
Goodman  and  Wendell  Wilson — throughout 
the  day. 

A  crowd  of  4.800  watched  the  Oredlggers 
limit  Yankton  to  only  160  yards  rushing  and 
passing  and  stop  Goodman  In  his  tracks 
time  and  again.  The  205-pound  junior  from 
Mount  SInal,  N.Y..  entered  Saturday's  game 
with  a  197.3-yard-a-game  average,  but  man- 
aged only  43  yards  In  13  rushes  agamst  Tech's 
tenacious,   pursuing  defense. 

Yankton's  defense,  which  came  here 
ranked  second  nationally  against  the  rush 
(33,5  yards  a  game),  turned  In  a  creditable 
performance,  but  was  unable  to  hold  Tech 
In  check  like  In  previous  opponenu. 

The  Oredlggers  churned  out  185  yards 
rushing  and  passed  for  100  more  for  285 
total  yards.  And  Don  Heater,  although  held 
below  his  167.4-yard-a-game  average,  gained 
115  yards  to  overtake  Goodman  as  the  na- 
tion's leading  NAIA  rusher. 

Heater  has  cmosaed  1,622  yards  In  10 
games  against  Goodman's  1.621.  Heater's  two 
touchdowns  against  Yankton  Increased  his 
potnt-productlon  to   106. 

The  victory  enhanced  Tech's  chances  to 
gain  a  Ijerth  In  an  NAIA  natlrnal  semifinal 
playoff  game  Tha.ikBglvlng  Day.  The  Ore- 
diggers  jumped  from  14th  to  11th  in  the  most 
recent  poll  for  Division  II  teams.  Yankton 
stood  sixth  prior  to  the  Copper  Bowl  game. 

The  victory  Increased  Tech's  record  to  9-1 
and  was  the  ninth  strulght  success  for  head 
coach  Bob  Riley's  crackerjack  outfit.  Yank- 
tot,  stands  8-2  with  virtually  no  chance  to 
gain  an  Invitation  to  a  second  post-season 
game. 

A  bad  exchange  between  Yankton  quarter- 
back Doug  Cummlngs  and  Goodman  led  to 
Tech's  first  touchdown.  Defensive  end  Brad 
Gunderson.  a  tremendous  performer  the 
whole  game,  pounced  on  the  fumble  at  the 
Greyhound  34. 

A  five-yard  offsides  Infraction  set  the 
Oredlggers  back  to  the  39,  but  two  plays 
later  quarterback  Chris  Shower?  connected 
%-lth  tight  end  Dan  Piute  for  a  35-yard  pass 
play   that  carried  to  the  four. 

Heater  plunged  for  two  yards,  then  went 
the  same  distance  off  left  tackle  for  the 
touchdown.  Piute  drilled  the  extra  point 
and  Tech  led,  7-0,  with  7:18  left  In  the  first 
quarter. 

The  Oredlggers  marched  54  yards  in  five 
plays  toward  the  tallend  of  the  first  quarter 
after  a  38-yard  Yankton  punt  was  downed  at 
the  Tech  46. 

The  score  came  on  a  38-yard  aerial  strike 
from  Showers  to  quicksilver  flanker  Dale 
Anderson,  who  cut  across  the  middle  to  beat 
the  Yankton  defender.  Piute's  second  con- 
version made  it  14-0  with  51  seconds  left  in 
the  period. 

The  Oredlggers  drove  to  about  mldfleld 
twice  In  the  second  quarter,  then  stifled  a 
pair  of  Yankton  thrusts  on  Tech's  35  and  17- 
yard  lines. 

Coach  BUI  Bobzln'a  team  drove  63  yards 
midway  through  the  period  from  Its  own  12 
to  the  Tecb  35.  But  a  thlid-down-and-io 


reverse  play  backfired  for  the  Greyhounds. 
Flanker  Frank  Nlgiio  ran  to  the  right  aide- 
line,  but  Gunderaon  had  the  hole  plugged. 
Nlgtlo  swung  around  the  other  way.  then 
pitched  an  errant  lateral  to  Cummlngs  and 
Tech's  Kermlt  Behnke  recovered. 

Wilson  pilfered  a  Showers  pass  at  the 
Yankton  35  and  rambled  to  Tech's  46.  A  12- 
yard  Cummlngs-to-Roger  Thompson  pass 
carried  to  the  34. 

Then  Cummlngs  tossed  a  screen  pass  to 
WllUe  Kloewer.  who  ran  to  the  15  only  to 
fumble.  Tech's  Greg  Sheridan  recovered  the 
loose  ball  at  the  17  shortly  before  the  half 
ended. 

A  bad  snap  to  punter  Tim  Schruth  set  up 
Yankton's  lone  touchdown  with  only  2:39 
gone  In  the  third  quarter.  Schruth  was  tack- 
led at  the  Tech   11. 

Goodman  skirted  left  end  for  eight  yards, 
then  Cummlngs  hit  Nlgllo  with  a  three-yard 
scoring  pass. 

The  Conversion  was  a  dandy.  Holder  Nlgtlo 
received  a  bad  snap  from  center  on  a  fake 
play,  then  passed  to  Kloewer  and  Kloewer — 
stUI  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage — shoveled  a 
second  forward  pass  to  end  Ken  Mlchaelsen 
for  the  two-pointer. 

Tech  mounted  two  threats  In  the  third 
quarter,  but  a  15-yard  penalty  rolled  the  first 
penetration  and  Cllf  Olmstead's  missed  51- 
yard  field  goal  attempt  ended  the  second. 

A  IS-yard  unsportsmanlike  conduct  pen- 
alty got  Tech  out  of  a  hole  In  the  last 
period  when  the  Oredlggers  were  pinned  on 
their  own  21  with  a  fourth  down  coming  up. 

The  Oredlggers  drove  to  the  36  before  punt- 
ing. •Tien  two  plays  later  Behnke  Intercepted 
a  pass  on  the  Yankton  38.  A  persona)  foul 
moved  the  ball  to  the  23. 

Obstar  barreled  for  four  yards,  a  Showers 
pars  fell  incomplete,  then  Heater  broke  three 
tackles  on  his  20-yard  touchdown  jaunt  with 
6:23  left  in  the  game. 

The  190-pound  All-Amerlcan  candidate 
raced  to  his  left,  got  good  blocks  at  the  corner 
from  fullback  Nick  Obstar  and  pulling  guards 
Frank  Smith  and  Mike  VanDaveer.  then  cut 
Inside  on  the  touchdown  trek. 

Piute's  kick  made  It  21-8  and  Tech  had 
the  Copper  Bowl  In  the  bag. 
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TECH    C:AN    ONtT    WATT    AND    SEE 

Montana  Tech  football  coach  Bob  Riley 
left  no  doubt  what  team  he  thinks  should 
represent  this  region  In  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  NAIA  semifinal  playoffs  after  the  Ore- 
diggers'  21-8  Copper  Bowl  triumph  over  fa- 
vored Yankton  College  at  Alumni  Ckillseum 
Saturday  afternoon. 

"We  should  be  the  team  to  represent  our 
region,"  eiclalmed  RUey,  "because  I  think 
we  beat  a  real  fine  football  team.  I'm  sure 
we  played  the  next  best  team  In  our  region." 

The  Oredlggers,  9-1  for  the  season  and 
nth  ranked  in  the  most  recent  NAIA  Divi- 
sion II  poll,  apparently  must  overtake  un- 
beaten and  fourth-ranked  Mlnot  (N.D) 
SWte  m  nett  Friday's  poU  to  receive  an 
invitation    to    a    national    semifinal    game. 
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Mtnot  completed   Its  seasoo   with   an  8-0 
record. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  replied  RUey  when  asked 
about  l^b's  chancee  to  get  a  playoff  bid. 

Riley  preferred  to  discuss  Saturdays  vic- 
tory . . .  Kermlt  Bebnke's  key  interception 
that  led  lo  Don  Heater's  game -clinching  20- 
yard  touchdown  run  with  6:23  lelt  in  the 
game  . .  -  fuUbacIc  Nick  Obstar's  determined 
play  despite  a  Bprained  ankle. 

"The  interception  was  a  big  play  (or  ua," 
Riley  said.  "Until  then  tt  was  a  touch-and- 
go  ball  game  and  I  was  leary  of  them  be- 
cause of  thetr  speed  and  because  they  were 
throwing  the  long  ball." 

"I  think  Obetar  was  the  key  to  the  of* 
fense,"  Bald  Riley.  "He  did  a  good  Job  run- 
ning up  the  middle  and  blocking."  The  2ia- 
pound  Great  Palls  sophomore  rushed  for  34 
timely  yards  on  nine  carries. 

"Heater,  in  my  mind,  was  a  more  spec- 
tacular runner  than  Goodman  (Yankton's 
Les  Goodman)  and  I  tbluk  the  stats  prove 
It."  Heater  outnished  Ooodman,  lis  yardE  to 
43  and  took  the  national  leadership  away 
from  the  Yankton  junior — 1.622  yards  to 
1 ,621 .  Both  ball-carriers  have  played  10 
games,  the  NAIA  maximum  for  statistical 
and  team  rating  crompUatlon. 

Riley  didn't  hold  back  praise  for  Tech's 
defensive  unit,  which  minimized  Yankton's 
passing  attack  and  stopped  the  Greyhounds* 
one-two  running  punch — Wendell  Wllaon 
(36  yards  in  II  carries)   and  Goodman. 

"It  was  the  greatest  defensive  effort  of  any 
giune  this  year,"  said  Riley  without  reserva- 
tion. "We  did  a  super  Job  of  defense.  They've 
got  great  backs.*' 

*'Gunderson  iBrad)  did  a  fantastic  Job." 
praised  RUey.  Other  defenders  singled  out  by 
Riiey  were  linebackers  Bob  Moodry  and  Dan 
Mahoney.  middle  guard  Clay  Olmstead. 
tackles  Nick  Schneider  and  Bobby  Polsom 
and  Dan  McElroy,  starting  only  his  second 
game  at  defensive  end  after  being  a  sec- 
ondary regular. 

"McElroy  made  some  big  plays  and  covered 
the  screen  very  well."  said  Rtley.  Schneider 
and  Polsom  "played  the  greatest  games  I've 
seen  them  play.-'  Riley  offered.  "And  our  sec- 
ondary did  a  great  Job  In  support  against 
the  pass  and  the  rush.'' 

Riley  Blao  pralaed  quarterback  Chris 
Showers  for  doing  "a  good  Job  calling  the 
game"  and  the  offensive  line  for  "a  tre- 
mendous Job  because  we  moved  the  ball 
against  the  second-leading  defensive  team  tn 
the  nation." 

**I  can  see  why  Yankton  was  ranked  sec- 
ond." said  Riley.  *They  shut  us  off  on  our 
option  and  our  outside  game.  We  had  to  go 
up  the  middle.  We  went  to  the  middle,  then 
we  went  to  the  outside  before  we  established 
the  middle.  Our  passing  game  ...  I  think  we 
could  have  completed  more  or  at  least  thrown 
more  to  move  the  ball  a  little  better." 

CAME    SroCLIGHTS 

The  Butte  High  School  band  performed 
before  and  during  the  game  and  at  half- 
time. 

Jim  Archibald,  game  chairman,  said  some 
leftover  tickets  win  be  given  away  as  souve- 
nirs on  a  Srstcome.  first-served  basis  at  the 
Montana  Tech  Business  Office. 

A  friend  and  former  teammate  of  RUey  at 
Northern  State  College  in  Aberdeen.  S.D.. 
forewarned  the  Tech  mentor  Friday  night 
about  Yankton's  skills. 

Max  Hawke,  head  coach  of  Yankton  High 
School's  state  11-man  football  champions, 
said  according  to  RUey:  "Yankton's  a  super 
defensive  ball  team.  It's  the  best  South 
Dakota  team  defensively  tn  years.'' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
disttngtjished  majority  leader  yield? 

lax.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dl£tlng:ui£hed  minority  leader. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  brass  to  inquire  as  to  what  ore  dig- 
gers do?        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  dig  for  ore.  as 
the  designation  indicates.  There  are  a 
few  shaft  mines  left  in  Butte.  There  is  a 
large  pit  there  which  is  rapidly  expand- 
ing and  changing  the  landscape. 

When  I  went  to  the  School  of  Mines, 
now  Montana  Tech,  most  of  the  students 
worked  nights  in  the  mines  so  that  they 
could  get  practical  as  well  as  technical 
training. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
for  3  additional  minutes  in  order  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  means 
that  he  wants  to  leave  this  important 
subject? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  reluctance. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Ttie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TO- 
DAY TO  MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  23, 
1910 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  after  the  action  on  the 
veto  message  on  Monday  on  campaign 
expenditures,  what  he  has  in  mind  as  to 
future  legislative  business, 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  It  adjourn  to  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  final  vote  on  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  If  in  order,  will 
take  place  after  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  overriding  the  Presidents  veto. 

A  few  items  on  the  legislative  calendar 
will  then  be  eligible  for  consideration. 
Possibly,  though  not  definitely  yet,  the 
Senate  could  consider  the  so-called  con- 
sumer class  action  bin,  although  I  would 
anticipate  that  perhaps  the  transporta- 
tion bill  might  come  in  ahead  of  that. 

I  will  keep  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  Informed  of  all  developmenta. 
I  will  not  make  the  mistake  again  of 
not  attending  to  that  partlc\dar  courtesy 
wliich  Is  mutual  between  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  majority  leader  Is  al- 
ways thoughtful  and  courteous. 

I  asked  the  question  so  that  the 
Recobd  would  show,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Senators,  what  matters  aie  likely  to 
come  up. 


LET  US  RECOGNIZE  COMMUNIST 
CHINA— THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
NATION 

Mr.  YOCNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  years  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  the  Senate  I  have  urged  that 
our  Government  open  diplomatic  rela- 
tions witli  Communist  China  I  have  said 
that  we  should  offer  to  open  a  D.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Peking  fully  sutled  and  Invite 
the  Government  of  mainland  China  or 
Commumst  ChioB  to  be  represented  in 


Washington  by  an  ambassador  and  an 
embassy  staff. 

Very  definitely.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  should  engage  in  commercial 
relations  with  Communist  China.  Our 
neighbor.  Canada,  has  been  selling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
over  recent  years  to  this  nation  of  800 
million  people.  Not  only  Canada  but  the 
United  Kingdom.  West  Germany,  and 
other  European  nations  have  maintained 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  Communist  China.  Now  Italy  has 
also  established  diplomatic  ties  with 
Communist  China. 

Last  year  Canada  exported  61.586.000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  which  Canadian 
wheatgrowers  received  »H9,776,000  In 
cash.  In  1968,  Canada  sold  and  shipfied 
to  Communist  Clilna  78,893,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  which  Canadian  wheat- 
growers  received  nearly  $158  million  In 
gold — cash  on  the  barrelhead.  During 
this  same  period — 1968  and  1969 — the 
West  German  Republic  had  freighters 
going  back  and  forth  to  ports  in  Com- 
munist China  exporting  $335  million  of 
West  German  products,  receiving  pay- 
ment in  gold.  Also,  during  this  same 
period  the  exports  to  West  Germany 
from  Communist  China  were  but  a  frac- 
tion of  this  amoimt.  So  the  West  Ger- 
mans profited  while  a  shortsighted  poUcy 
denied  similar  profitable  trade  to  Ameri- 
cans. Other  nations  who  are  our  friends 
and  allies  likewise  profited  by  continuing 
export  and  import  trade  with  Communist 
China.  For  example,  during  this  same  2- 
year  period  tlie  United  Kingdom  exported 
to  Communist  China  products  for  which 
the  Chinese  Government  paid  In  gold 
more  than  »200  milhon. 

Over  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  Americans  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  because  we  have  withheld 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Furthermore,  we  have  deprived 
ourselves  of  a  listening  post  at  Peking. 
We  have  been  forced  to  observe  what  is 
going  on  in  Communist  China  through 
our  consul  general  at  Hong  Kong.  There 
Is  no  valid  reason  to  continue  this  short- 
sighted policy. 

The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  rul- 
ers of  Peking  have  been  denouncing 
each  other  for  many  months  now.  Yet. 
those  lunatic  fringe  extremists  in  our 
coimtry  who  desire  to  return  to  the 
witchhunting.  Communist-fearing  days 
of  Joe  McCarthy  stUl  send  out  utterly 
false  propaganda  of  a  monolithic  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  two  great  Communist  na- 
tions. China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Time 
and  events  have  proven  how  wrong  the.^e 
wltchhunters  have  been. 

With  those  two  huge  Communist  na- 
tions on  the  outs  we  have  much  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  maintaining  reg- 
ular diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  China.  The  wheatgrowers  of 
rural  America  in  the  Midwest  and  in  the 
wheatlands  of  the  West  would  greatly 
profit  by  selling  and  shipping  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Chinese  ports.  In  re- 
turn all  Americans  would  profit  as  the 
handicraft  products  from  China  would 
be  shipped  into  this  country,  as  well  as 


their  raw  silks,  hides,  skins,  feathers, 
textiles,  and  light  manufactured  goods! 

It  has  \Ken  apparent  to  officials  in  all 
of  the  capitals  of  the  world  that  for 
many  months  now  there  have  been  war- 
like confronutions  between  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  along  that  6.500-mlle  com- 
mon border  separating  these  two  great 
Communist  nations.  It  is  well  known 
that  sporadic  fighting  has  occiured 
along  the  common  border  In  many  places 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  recent 
months  withdrawn  from  Eastern  Europe 
many  divisions  of  its  armed  forces. 

Presently,  45  divisions  of  Soviet  sol- 
diers have  been  brought  to  the  east  and 
are  deployed  along  the  Chinese  border. 
That  IS  a  total  of  nine  armies  of  Soviet 
soldiers — Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
air  forces — along  the  6,500-mlle  com- 
mon border  where  fighting  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  months  and  many  Chinese  and 
Russians  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  valid 
argument  against  opening  regular  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Communist 
China  and  initiating  commercial  rela- 
tions which  will  bring  in  hundreds  of 
million  of  dollars  in  gold  for  American 
wheat  and  other  products  of  oiu-  farms 
and  factories  and  further  enriching  our 
country  with  the  import  of  handicraft. 
furs,  and  other  products  from  the  Chi- 
nese. This  would  also  be  another  small 
step  forward  toward  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  relationship  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  our  Na- 
Uon  today.  The  facts  are  that  from  late 
1965  to  this  good  hour  I  have  advocated 
that  the  United  States  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance. 
Canada.  Italy,  and  other  nations,  and 
recognize  the  Government  of  Communist 
China,  instead  of  relying  on  Hong  Kong 
as  a  listening  post  and  observatory  into 
the  vast  area  of  mainland  China  which 
has  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  Following  recognition,  we 
should  invite  that  nation  to  open  an  Em- 
ba,ssy  in  Washington  and  we  then  open 
and  maintain  an  Embassy  In  Peking. 
The  time  for  such  diplomatic  exchange 
Is  long  past  due. 

Just  recenUy.  after  nearly  2  years  of 
secret  negotiations.  Italy  and  China 
recognized  each  other  and  agreed  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations.  Only  3 
weeks  earlier,  Peking  had  reached  a 
similar  agreement  with  Canada.  Italy 
was  the  seventh  of  NATO's  15  members 
to  recognize  Peking,  the  others  being 
Britain.  Prance.  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  and  Norway.  This  places 
half  of  Washington's  closest  allies  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  U.S.  policy  on  China. 
Belgium,  another  NATO  member,  is  ex- 
pected to  recognize  the  Peking  regime 
shortly,  as  are  Austria  and  Chile.  All  to- 
gether, 49  countries  now  recognize  the 
Peking  regime  as  China's  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  Ust  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko.  as 
follows: 
List    op    Coontros   Which    Recognizi 
CouHuNisT  China 


Arghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Bulgaria, 
Burma.  Cambodia.  Ceylon.  Congo  <  Brazza- 
ville), Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Canada,  Equatorial  Guinea,  and  Italy. 

France.  Guinea.  Hungary.  India.  Iraq.  Ken- 
ya, Laos.  Mall.  Mauritania.  Mongolia,  Moroc- 
cu.  Nepal.  tJ.S.S.R.,  Yemen,  and  Tugoslarla. 

Netherlands,  Norway.  Pakistan.  Poland, 
Romania.  Somalia.  Southern  Temen.  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Syria.  Tanzania.  Uganda.  United 
Arab  Republic.  United  Kingdom,  and 
Zambia. 

NON-U.N.    MEMBEXS 

East  Germany.  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Our  Embassy  In 
the  Soviet  Union  provided  a  valuable  list- 
ening post  and  furnished  us  with  much 
information  during  the  Stalin  regime 
when  Russia  was  a  closed  society.  Yet 
there  were,  and  are.  stupid  rightwing 
extremists  Including  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  or  "Birchsaps,"  who 
all  along  denounced  our  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  Red  China  exploding  crude  nu- 
clear weapons  and  engaging  in  serious 
border  fighting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
along  their  6,500-mile  common  border,  a 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Red  China  would  tm- 
doubtcdly  be  of  great  value  to  us.  If  the 
administration  is  seriously  Interested  In 
normalizing  relations  with  China — and  I 
believe  the  administration  is  seriously 
Interested — it  should  take  steps  to.^^ard 
entering  Into  meaningful  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment. Should  the  arrogant  Commu- 
nist dictators  of  China  rebuR  that  effort, 
their  refusal  would  result  In  a  propa- 
ganda victory  for  the  United  States. 

The  Pekmg  government  has  been  the 
duly  constituted  and  permanent  Govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  for  more  than 
20  years.  It  has  governing  authority  over 
some  800  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—nearly one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  Red  China  unquestionably 
exists  and  just  as  unquestionably  will 
continue  to  exist,  immensely  more  pow- 
erful, 5  years  from  now.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  we  continue  to  pretend  that  Red 
China  is  not  there  and  that  perchance 
some  miracle  will  happen  to  solve  this 
perplexing  problem. 

Furthermore,  it  is  folly  to  believe  that 
mainland  China  is  ever  going  to  he  con- 
quered by  Chiang  Kai-sheks  little  army 
of  many  generals  and  no  combat  experi- 
ence. In  virtual  exile  on  Formosa,  pro- 
tected by  oiu-  alrpower  and  7th  Fleet.  I 
have  been  in  Taiwan,  and  I  know  the 
facts  there.  We  have  for  19  years  been 
supporting  that  corrupt  and  boastful  old 
warlord,  Chiang  Kai-shek.  When  he  was 
driven  from  the  Chinese  mainland  In  the 
civil  war.  he  sought  a  haven  in  Formosa 
for  himself  and  his  beaten  army.  Almost 
immediately  his  army  massacred  some 
17.000  unarmed  Formosans.  With  our 
help  he  then  established  himself  in 
power.  His  government  is  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  boasts  In  the  mld-l>50's  of 


Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
and  those  in  the  China  lobby  about  un- 
leashing Chiang  Kai-shek  to  reconquer 
the  mainland,  it  has  been  and  is  our  7th 
Fleet  and  alrpower  and  morf  than  $20 
billion  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
that  has  maintained  this  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government,  so-called,  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan. 

Leaders  of  Communist  China  have  in 
the  past  expressed  disinterest  in  joining 
the  United  Nations.  However,  the  United 
States  should  urge  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
those  nations  which  have  heretofore 
recognized  Red  China  and  are  presently 
enjoying  lucrative  trade  with  that  huge 
nation  to  Join  with  us  in  offering  it  a 
place  in  the  United  Nations.  We  hare 
been  too  myopic  in  completely  disregard- 
ing Communist  China  or  in  treating  this 
huge  country  as  an  outlaw. 

Ambassador  Edwin  Reischauer,  former 
Ambassador  to  Japan  and  one  of  our 
great  Asiatic  experts,  has  been  proposing 
for  some  years  that  our  Government  ac- 
cord recognition  to  Commimist  China 
and  sponsor  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

American  producers  and  eonstimers 
suffer  due  to  our  failure  to  trade  with 
Commimist  China.  Why  stand  alone  in 
refusing  to  recognize  a  stable  govern- 
ment which  has  existed  for  more  than 
20  years  and  rules  one-quarter  of  the 
people  of  the  world? 

Mainland  China  is  a  great  nation  of 
800  million  people.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing today  that  the  United  Nations  is 
giving  consideration  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  entire  world  if  mainland  China  were 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REJECT  SEC- 
RETARY LAIRDS  REQUEST  FOR 
A  HIGHER  MILITARY  BUDGET 
NEXT  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PiesKent,  Secre- 
tary Laird  said  Tuesday  night  In  a  speech 
to  the  Economics  Club  of  New  York  that 
the  administration  would  be  seeking  an 
increase  in  the  Defense  budget  next  year. 
Pentagon  officials  have  said  that  the  Pen- 
tagon would  be  asking  for  a  budget  some- 
where between  $74.5  and  $77  billion. 

But  unless  the  world  situation  changes 
dramatically,  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  an  increased  military  budget  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Secretary's  request  is 
excessive.  It  will  meet  stiff  resistance  in 
Congress  and  from  the  American  people. 
It  should  be  rejected. 

DEFENSE    BCDCET    SHOULD    COME    DOWK 

Instead  of  going  up.  our  defense  budg- 
ets should  be  coming  down.  I  expect  to 
do  all  1  can  as  a  Senator  to  cut  military 
spending  sharply  in  the  coming  year. 
Here's  why  the  Pentagon  budget  should 
come  down. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  the  United  States 
has  spent  about  $385  billion  or  an  aver- 
age of  $77  billion  a  year  on  defense.  The 
incremental  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
have  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  $17  billion  a  year  during  the  .same 
period.  We,  therefore,  have  spent  an  av- 
erage of  $60  billion  a  year  or  a  total  of 


$300  billion  for  non-Vietnam  strategic 
and  general  purpose  forces. 

Meantime  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  the  best  estimates  of  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  in  London,  has  spent  in 
comparable  dollars  about  $40  bllUon  a 
year  on  defense.  In  other  words,  not  even 
counting  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
spends  $20  billion  a  year  or  SO  percent 
more  on  defense  than  does  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. In  the  5  fiscal  years  from  1966 
through  1971.  the  United  SUtes  has  spent 
$300  billion  for  its  non-Vietnam  forces 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent  only 
$200  billion.  If  the  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  coimted.  we  have  spent  al- 
most twice  as  much  per  year  over  the  past 
5  years  as  has  the  Soviet  Union  for  de- 
fense. 

If  in  these  circumstances,  given  the 
great  lead  in  military  power  we  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  said  to  be  a  greater  military 
threat  to  us  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
then  either  one  of  two  things  is  true. 
EXACCEBATEO  sovicT  Mn.rTAaT  powiai 

The  first  possibility  is  that  the  mili- 
tary has  greatly  exaggerated  the  Soviet 
threat.  This  is  very  possible.  They  con- 
stantly use  "scare  techniques."  They  con- 
tinually tell  us  tliat  the  Soviets  are  10 
feet  tall.  Their  propaganda  machine  is 
always  leaking  alleged  secret  Informa- 
tion giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  lead  in 
this  category  or  that  category,  usually 
by  some  date  far  into  the  future.  In  their 
competition  for  more  money  or  for  their 
favorite  weapon,  the  individual  services 
vie  with  one  another  In  exaggerated 
claims  of  Soviet  superiority.  On  the 
whole.  I  believe  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. Seldom  do  we  see  a  balanced  view 
of  the  overall  comparative  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Instead  the  individual 
services  press  selected  panic  buttons  to 
justify  their  bloated  budgets  or  to  get 
more  money. 

INCREASED    NOT   J^STlTIED   ON   SECOND  CSODNDS 

The  other  possibility  is  that  there  is 
such  vast  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Soviet  Union  buys 
twice  as  much  defense  for  an  equivalent 
dollar  as  we  do.  or  that  we  btiy  half  as 
much  defense  for  an  equivalent  dollar  as 
they  do.  If  after  spending  almost  $400 
billion  for  defense  over  the  last  5  years, 
compared  with  $200  billion  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  now  threaten  us  in  a  way 
tliey  have  never  threatened  us  before, 
then  some  heads  should  roll  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. If  that  is  true,  and  I  emphasize 
"if,"  the  service  chiefs  should  tse  retired, 
the  procurement  officials  should  be  cash- 
iered, and  a  few  high  ranking  officials 
court  martialed  for  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, and  dereliction  of  duty.  Of 
course  It  is  not  true  and  these  drastic  ac- 
tions need  not  be  taken.  While  there  is 
vast  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Penta- 
gon, I  do  not  believe  nor  have  I  ever 
charged,  that  it  was  so  vast  and  so  exten- 
sive that  the  Pentagon  has  squandered 
all  of  the  $200  billion  we  have  spent  in 
the  last  5  years  in  excess  of  the  amoimt 
the  Soviet  Union  has  put  into  their  mili- 
tary budgets. 
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Thus,  while  procurement  must  be  re- 
formed, and  waste  at  the  Pentagon  elim- 
inated. I  do  not  accept  the  argument 
that  the  Pentagon  has  wasted  $40  billion 
a  year.  I  have  never  made  such  a  charge. 
But  unless  one  does  accept  that  unac- 
ceptable proposition,  the  Pentagon  can- 
not Justify  an  increa-se  in  next  year's 
military  budget. 

WHT    HO   SAVXMCa   ROM   CTTTSf 

A  second  reason  'e  should  cut  back 
on  the  military  budget  next  year  in- 
volves Pentagon  credibility.  We  have  had 
reams  of  Pentagon  press  releases  telling 
us  that  the  military  budget  is  going 
down.  Announcements  are  made  that 
ships  have  been  mothballed.  troops  have 
been  cut.  contracts  have  been  canceled, 
and  civilians  at  the  Pentagon  laid  off. 
The  Vietnam  war  has  been  deescalated. 
We  have  shifted  from  a  2',i  war  con- 
tingency to  a  1  ',i  war  contingency.  All  of 
this  should  bring  very  large  cuts  in  the 
military  budget. 

But  Instead  now  we  are  told  that  next 
year  the  defense  budget  will  go  up  by  $1 
to  $3.5  billion.  It  is  time  the  public  and 
the  taxpayer  got  actual  cash  savings 
instead  of  public  relations  cuts  in  defciise 
spending. 

WHZSX    CUT3    CAN    AB    MAOS 

Where  can  the  cuts  in  next  year's 
budget  come? 

After  making  reasonable  allowances 
for  increase  is  the  pay  of  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel,  allowances  for 
inflationary  increases  in  the  costs  of 
what  the  Pentagon  buys,  the  heavy  cost 
of  a  continuing  tecluio logical  arms  race, 
and  for  a  reasonable  modernization  pro- 
gram of  Navy  fillips,  next  year'.")  military 
budget  should  be  sienlficantiy  less  than 
this  year's  mibtary  budget.  The  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  Tar  have  declined.  The 
President  tias  announced  a  continuing 
reduction  in  our  Vietnam  commitment. 
Tills  should  save  $6  to  $7  billion  in  the 
coming  year  even  if  a  residual  level  of 
n.S.  comtiat  should  continue  in  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  1972. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
some  of  the  savings  from  Vietnam. 

NATO    CDMMrrME!4T 

Another  area  which  should  bring  a  re- 
duction in  military  expenditures  Is  the 
cost  of  our  NATO  commitment.  While 
providing  the  nuclear  umbrella  and  the 
major  sea  power  component  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  the  United  States  should 
significantly  reduce  its  manixjwer  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  insist  that  our 
NATO  allies  absorb  some  greater  share 
of  this  obligation.  Over  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  we  should  reduce  our  man- 
power from  300.000  to  100.000  men  in 
NATO.  They  should  be  brought  home 
and  discharged.  While  not  all  of  the  sav- 
ings can  occur  immediately,  some  prog- 
ress toward  this  goal  should  be  made 
this  year.  The  cost  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitment should  go  down,  not  up.  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  A  modest  withdrawal  of  20  to 
25  percent  of  our  troopa  from  Europe 
could  save  an  additional  $2  billion. 

arruKM  to  pee-vietnam   roHci  levels 

We  now  have  3  million  men  under 
arms.  Before  Vietnam  we  had  only  2.5 
million  In  the  services. 

We  should  insist  that  the  pre- Vietnam 


level  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
every  100.000  men  actually  discharged,  a 
$1  billion  savings  takes  place.  Here  is 
fertile  ground  for  military  cuts.  Further 
manpower  reductions  of  half  a  million 
could  save  another  $5  billion.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  return  to  the 
pre-Vietnam  manpower  level  of  2.5 
million. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  poten- 
tial savings,  but  the  savings  I  have  sug- 
gested would  be  $13  to  $14  billion.  Rec- 
ognizing the  Inflationary  burden  our 
military  must  meet,  and  the  heavy  cost 
of  a  continuing  technological  arms  race, 
it  would  be  Impractical  to  expect  all  of 
this  savings  to  be  realized,  but  certainly 
it  should  be  possible  to  continue  to  have 
the  supreme  military  force  In  the  world 
with  a  military  budget  of  $80  to  $65  bU- 
lion  instead  of  $70  to  $75  biUion  In  the 
coming  year. 

OTHEB     AXBAS 

There  are  other  areas  where  savings 
could  be  made.  Procurement,  by  the  ad- 
misiiion  of  Secretary  Packard,  Is  in  a 
mess.  Reforms  are  long  overdue  there. 
We  have  over  400  major  and  almost  3,000 
minor  bases  scattered  In  30  countries 
throughout  the  world.  These  should  be 
pared. 

We  should  cut  back  on  duplicate  weap- 
ons systems,  such  as  is  found  In  the  tank 
program.  Some  weapons  for  which  the 
irllitary  is  pushing  are  redundant.  The 
B-1  bomber,  the  AWACS  program,  and 
the  attack  carriers  are  examples. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Pentagon 
should  substitute  performance  for  pro- 
mise In  reducing  the  military  budget.  An 
increase  In  military  spending  is  outra- 
geous. A  big  cut  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  bring 
the  Genocide  Convention  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  RE- 
QUIRED AGAINST  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Just  2 
days  ago  I  spoke  of  the  need  for  greater 
international  cooperation.  Since  my 
statement,  the  world  has  witnessed  the 
cooperation  of  nations  of  various  ideol- 
ogies that  contributed  food  and  medical 
aid  to  the  country  of  East  Pakistan.  This 
natural  disaster  of  mammoth  proportion 
has  caused  all  of  us  to  put  aside  our  dif- 
ferences and  rush  to  the  aid  of  this 
country. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  do  this. 
but  it  Is  unfortunate  that  it  takes  a  crisis 
of  this  proportion  to  cause  the  nations  of 
this  world  to  act  togctlier  for  a  common 
cause. 

History  has  shown  that  this  is  far  too 
often  the  case.  For  example,  it  was  the 
crisis  produced  by  the  acts  of  genocide 
by  Nazi  Germany  that  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  far  better  to  act  now.  in  a  time 
when  a  crisis  is  not  at  hand,  than  to  wait 
until  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another 
catastropiiic  situation. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  cooperate,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  events  of  the  past  week.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  show  our 
willingness  to  extend  this  cooperation  by 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
In  the  near  future.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  need  events  similar  to  World  War  n 
to  prod  us  into  action.  I  urge  the  Senate 


THE  VIRTUE  OP  HOPE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  even  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  winter  there  is  al- 
ways the  knowledge  that  spring's  arrival 
is  inevitable.  Thus  it  must  lie  for  the 
families  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  hours  and  months  and  years  of 
their  waiting  have  been  bleak  and  dark. 
Yet  each  of  these  families  has  clung  to 
the  expectation  that  someday  the  clouds 
of  worry  and  concern  will  be  cleared 
away  by  a  final  breakthrough  that  will 
bring  them  welcome  news  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere  in  the  worid  to  bring  a  ray  of 
rationality  into  the  problem  of  American 
prisoners  now  held.  The  occasional  ap- 
parent softening  of  the  Communist  posi- 
tion, the  indication  of  promise  which  is 
as  quickly  dashed,  shows  that  we  must 
do  more  than  hope  and  wait;  we  must 
work  constantly  to  buUd  world  opinion, 
and  to  bring  that  opinion  to  bear  upon 
the  inhumane  leadership  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Through  such  a  course,  slow  though 
it  may  be.  we  can  see  chances  of  success 
and  chances  for  a  final  reimion  between 
the  men  and  their  families. 

And  in  the  meantime,  every  day  they 
further  delay  a  humane  resolution  of  the 
problem,  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
show  themselves  to  the  world  for  the 
conscienceless  creatures  they  are. 


INTERNATIONAL     RELIEF     ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral days  Journalists  and  photographers 
have  been  dispatching  to  an  uncompre- 
hending world  the  cold,  appalling  facts 
of  the  awesome  calamity  in  East  Paki- 
stan: a  rising  death  rate  in  the  tens  of 
thousands,  some  estimates  go  as  high  as 
more  than  a  half  million:  at  least  a  mil- 
lion survivors,  the  bulk  of  them  home- 
less: hunger  and  disease,  ruined  fields 
and  severed  communications;  and  urgent 
appeals  for  help  by  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment which  liave  brought  a  high  level 
of  international  handwringing,  but  a  re- 
lief effort  which  has  liardly  scratched  the 
surface  of  need. 

Admittedly  the  situation  is  dlllcult. 
Some  contradictory  Information  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  area  on  the  scope  of  relief 
needs.  Regrettably  the  facts  are  not  all 
in. 

But  I  think  the  record  is  clear  enough 
on  at  least  a  couple  of  items. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  the  effort 
to  bring  emergency  aid  to  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan  so  savagely  caught  in  the 
recent  cyclone  and  tidal  wave  is  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  badly  managed  in- 
ternational relief  efforts.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  criticism  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
international  agencies  which  are  tradi- 
tionally identified  with  international  re- 
lief efforts.  Reports  indicate  that  those 
agencies  currently  Involved  in  Pakistani 
relief  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  But 
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the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  broadly 
based  impartial  and  continuing  mechan- 
ism— imder  international  auspices — to 
render  massive  emergency  assistance  to 
populations  ravaged  by  natural  disaster, 
let  alone  armed  conflict.  The  agencies 
which  do  exist — such  as  the  Red  Cross — 
are  too  often  hampered  by  mandates, 
tradition,  political  or  regional  associa- 
tions, and  limited  capabilities. 

What  is  sorely  needed  today  in  the 
world  community  is  a  viable  interna- 
tional humanitarian  alliance  along  the 
lines  I  proposed  early  in  1969 — a  United 
Nations  Emergency  Relief  Service.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  proposal  has 
a  great  deal  of  support,  and.  in  fact,  the 
Secretariat  of  VH.  now  has  an  office  to 
begin  work  in  this  area  of  concern.  But 
as  the  Pakistani  disaster  so  graphically 
underscores,  this  olflce  does  not  have  the 
full  capability  to  carry  out  its  mission. 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  for  example,  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  no  fmids  are  avail- 
able to  operate  the  office,  rtrhaps  the 
Pakistani  situation  will  produce  these 
funds. 

The  second  item  on  which  the  record  is 
clear,  Mr.  President,  is  the  simple  fact 
that  our  own  Government — in  respond- 
ing to  the  vast  human  need  in  Pakistan — 
has  once  again  engaged  In  grandstand- 
ing and  tokenism. 

One  would  think  that  after  the  fiasco 
In  American  relief  efforts  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  most  recently  in  Peru,  steps 
would  have  been  taken  so  that  we  could 
more  effectively  respond  to  human  need. 

Why  is  It  that  we  have  the  time  and 
energy  to  draw  up  contingency  plans  for 
the  shipping  of  whole  armies  from  one 
continent  to  another — for  the  dispatch- 
ing of  military  air  support  anywhere  in 
a  matter  of  hours — and  we  do  not  have 
the  time  and  energy  to  draw  up  plans  to 
meet  the  vast  needs  of  people  struck  by 
natural  disaster? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  la  It  that  when 
our  real  or  alleged  security  Is  threatened, 
we  can  consult  governments  and  send 
our  representatives  all  over  the  world  to 
gain  support,  but  when  a  people  in  need 
cries  out  for  our  help  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  incapacitated? 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  have  thousands 
of  helicopters  all  over  Southeast  Asia, 
and.  really,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  dis- 
aster area  in  East  Pakistan,  only  two  heli- 
copters from  Nepal  have  been  committed 
to  the  relief  effort? 

Inevitably,  Mr.  President,  on  the  policy 
level,  all  this  raises  anew  the  question 
of  the  priority  which  our  Government 
attaches  to  humanitarian  problems. 
We  freely  use  our  influence  and  power  in 
many  ways  and  for  many  ends.  But  the 
power  to  heal,  to  salvage  and  rehabili- 
tate the  victims  of  natural  disaster — and 
war — is  not  being  exercised  in  a  measure 
commensurate  with  other  uses  of  our 
power  or  the  needs  of  today. 


And  on  the  practical  level  It  points 
anew  to  the  lack  of  a  focal  point  in  our 
Government's  bureaucracy  for  the  han- 
dling of  humanitarian  questions.  This  is 
why  Just  a  year  ago  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  bureau  of  social  and  humanitarian 
services  within  the  Department  of 
State — and  why  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  September  17,  submitting 
a  detailed  proposal  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  like  so  many  massive 
human  tragedies  in  recent  times — in 
Peru.  Iran,  Tunisia,  Yugoslavia,  and  else- 
where— the  devastation  in  East  Pakistan 
today  was  brought  about  by  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  not  political  conflict  or 
civil  war.  Again  the  problem  is  simply 
one  of  people  in  need. 

Perhaps  tlie  calamity  is  too  extensive 
to  meet  every  need  this  week  or  next. 

But  I  share  the  feeling  of  many  Amer- 
icans— and  people  throughout  the  world 
who  care  about  their  fellowmen — that 
the  effort  must  be  made.  Hopefully,  it 
will  be. 

And  let  the  United  Nations  and  indi- 
vidual governments,  including  our  own, 
speedily  move  ahead  with  those  long- 
term  constructive  efforts  already  under- 
way, so  as  to  help  reduce  the  himian 
suffering  and  death  brought  by  the  forces 
of  nature,  which  will  surely  strike  else- 
where in  the  time  to  come. 


dependents  home   and  out  of   Europe 
without  further  delay. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ON  UNCLE 
SAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  wife  of  an  army  captain 
stationed  in  Ettllngen.  Germany,  wrote 
expressing  complete  agreement  that 
most  of  300.000  UJS.  forces  stationed  in 
Europe  should  be  returned  home  or  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  most  of  the 
20.000  American  civilian  employees.  She 
writes: 

While  personally  deligiited  to  be  stationed 
in  Europe,  the  presence  of  dependents  to- 
taUng  hundreds  of  thousands  Is  a  disgusting 
waste  of  tax  dollars  .  .  .  Most  of  the  de- 
pendents in  tills  area  remain  abroad  for 
approximately  18  months.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portaUon.  bousing,  educating  the  children 
and  m  other  ways  providing  for  the  depend- 
ents Is  staggering. 

To  cite  but  one  example  she  wrote: 
There  are  10  physicians  In  our  area  and 
eight  of  these  medical  men  work  exclusively 
devoting  practically  all  of  their  time  treating 
dependents  of  American  officers  and  men  of 
our  armed  forces.  Add  to  the  salaries  of  tbe 
doctors  the  secretarial  and  nursing  care  and 
the  physical  plants  to  maintain  all  of  these 
medical  men  and  their  staffs,  this  adds  up 
to  a  huge  sum  in  millions  of  dollars  for 
medical  care  alone. 

This  lady  concludes  her  letter  with  the 
statement: 

Our  country  has  many  pressing  fiscal 
needs  and  should  eliminate  wliat  is  termed 
"the  free  trip  to  Europe  on  tJncle  Sam." 

If  there  Is  any  threat  of  sudden  So- 
viet aggression,  then  definitely,  our 
draftees  should  be  sent  to  Europe  for  13 
months  duty,  no  dependents.  Tlien  send 
our  career  soldiers  home  or  to  South- 
east Asia;  and,  of  course,  send  all  the 


LOBBYISTS  FROM  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  and  White  House  staff- 
ers are  engaging  in  a  large-scale  lobby- 
ing effort  to  boost  the  annual  pension 
for  ex-Presidents  from  $25,000  to  S60.- 
000  and  to  increase  the  pensions  of  the 
widows  of  former  Presidents,  ail  of  whom 
are  in  affluent  circumstances.  This  is  an 
intetislve.  but  a  hush-hush,  lobbying 
action. 

It  has  been  so  effective  that  the  Con- 
gress without  much,  if  any,  debate,  may 
give  in. 

I  intend  to  be  extremely  watchful  on 
this  subject,  but  it  is  physically  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  all  times,  and  I  am  calling  at- 
tention to  that  pending  bill,  hoping  that 
if  it  should  pass  the  other  body.  It  will 
be  stopped  here. 

Mr.  President,  8  percent  of  the  salary 
of  every  Member  of  Congress — Senator 
and  Representative — is  deducted  for  re- 
tirement. No  deductions  have  ever  been 
made  from  the  presidential  salary,  now 
$200,000  per  annum. 

Incidentally,  that  salary  was  increased 
100  percent  by  this  Congress,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  increased  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  salary  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000.  That  was  defeated. 

No  Ohio  constituent  has  ever  written 
me  objecting  to  that  100  percent  in- 
crease for  President  Nixon's  salary,  but 
constituents  have  written  finding  fault 
with  the  fact  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives received  an  Increase  in  their 
salaries  at  a  time  of  ever-expanding  and 
seemingly  uncontrollable  inflation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  No  deductions 
have  ever  been  made  from  President 
Nixon's  salary.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  is  an  out-and-out 
$60,000  yearly  pension  that  Is  sought. 

White  House  lobbyists  claim  that  both 
President  Nixon  and  former  President 
Johnson  really  do  not  need  this  addi- 
tional money.  They  say  they  urge  this 
becauiie  they  are  so  sorry  that  former 
President  Harry  Truman  really  needs  It. 

President  Truman  Is  in  modest  finan- 
cial circumstances,  but  he  sa.vs  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Truman  are  happy  and  enjoy- 
ing life.  He  says  they  are  getting  along 
Just  fine.  He  could  care  less  about  this 
White  House  proposal.  Someone  seems 
greedy  for  more  money  every  year  as  a 
pension:  and  it  is  not  Harry  S.  Truman. 


THE  DOUBLE  WOUNDS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
colimin  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  19, 1970,  entitled  "The  Double 
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Wounds  of  War."  written  by  Herbert 
Mitgang.  The  column  addressed  itself  to 
the  plight  of  the  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  wounded  in  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  countries  10,000  miles  or  more 
distant  from  our  shores.  This  is  an 
undeclared,  immoral,  unpopular  war 
recently  expanded  and  escalated  under 
direction  of  President  Nixon  without  any 
authorisation  or  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress. 

In  any  war,  killing  and  death  are  com- 
monplace. Our  unpopular  war  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  cosUy  in  the  loss  of 
priceless  lives  of  young  Americans  and 
at  an  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  month.  This  tremendous  sum  of 
money  should  have  been  applied  to  ur- 
f^ent  needs  at  home  and  to  end  hunger 
in  America.  That  so  many  seriously 
wounded  GI's  have  survived  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  tremendous  advance  of 
medical  science  and  scientiflc  knowledge 
and  skills  during  the  past  20  years.  The 
fact  is  that  more  than  320.000  of  our 
finest  young  men  have  been  wounded. 
many  of  whom  have  been  maimed  for 
life.  In  World  War  I.  204.000  soldiers 
were  wounded.  In  the  World  War  n. 
670.000  were  wounded 

In  the  Korean  conflict  103.000  were 
wounded.  In  this  tragic  and  immoral  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  many  of  our  GI's  are 
saved  from  certain  death  due  to  prompt 
evacuation  by  helicopter  and  to  the  tre- 
mendous advances  of  medical  science 
during  the  past  20  years.  These  air  am- 
bulances speed  our  wounded  soldiers  to 
excellent  medical  facilities  in  the  rear 
and  from  thence  to  US.  military  hos- 
pitals in  Okinawa,  Clark  Air  Base  near 
Manila.  In  Guam,  or  to  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  continental  United  States. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  fact,  the  pros- 
pect of  survival  from  battlefield  wounds 
is  very  much  greater  now  than  were  the 
prospects  for  survival  of  American  fight- 
ing men  in  any  previous  wars.  However, 
the  wounds  being  suffered  are  indeed 
grave  due  to  the  advanced  weapons  and 
guerrilla  tactics  being  employed. 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  of  dis- 
ability from  the  impairment  of  sense 
organs  is  the  highest  ever  incurred — 
14.27  percent.  Likewise,  the  percentage 
of  disabilities  leading  to  the  amputation 
of  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  the  highest  ever 
incurred — 28.34  percent. 

One  would  expect  these  wounded  sol- 
diers to  receive  the  same  level  of  medical 
care  once  back  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
fact  is.  President  Nixon  recently  vetoed 
needed  funds,  specifically  $105  tnitiinn 
appropriated  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Second,  and  more  impor- 
tant, hospital  conditions  and  facilities 
are  totally  inadequate.  The  hospitals  are 
overburdened  and  lacking  in  adequate 
trained  nurses.  Mr.  Mitgang  cites  one 
hospital  having  only  one  niglit  nurse  for 
90  paraplegics.  A  disgraceful  .situation. 

It  is  h.\TX)critical  to  send  our  draftees 
to  fight  in  a  faraway  country  to  allegedly 
protect  our  national  interests,  but  find  it 
not  in  our  national  Interest  to  give  our 
wounded  GI's  the  excellent  medical 
treatment  they  have  earned  and  rightly 
deserve.  The  President  has  callously 
made  our  brave  wounded  soldiers  politi- 


cal sacrifices  to  his  problems  with  the 
economy, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  splendid  column  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Mitgang  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Doctble  Wounds  or  War 
(B;  Herbert  Mitgang) 

In  another  autumn  of  war  without  fnnfare 
in  Vietnam,  the  chances  of  an  American  sol- 
dier getting  wounded,  and  surviving  with  a 
broken  body.  etlU  remain  very  high.  Despite 
an  encouraging  drop  in  battlefield  deaths, 
Vietnun  by  Its  very  nature  continues  to  be 
a  dangerous,  bloody  war.  The  dimensions  of 
America's  own  "bod;  count"  cannot  be 
burled  by  Vletnamizatloa  or  optimistic 
rhetoric. 

In  the  week  In  which  the  President  made 
hts  latest  peace  propo&aJs,  666  Americans 
were  wounded  In  action.  Tbt  usual  listing  of 
American  deatha  stresses  that  the  klUed-ln- 
action  ratio  is  dropping.  TTiat,  fortimately.  Is 
true:  but  It  still  leaves  about  fifty  deaths 
reported  in  an  average  "good"  week.  And  that 
does  not  include  about  200  South  Vietnamese 
and  l.aoo  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
who  die  weekly,  much  leas  the  clvUians  who 
are  maimed  without  statistics. 

The  wounded  are  a  telltale  of  the  steady 
toll  exacted  by  guerrilla  tactics.  In  general, 
about  seven  times  as  many  American  soldiers 
are  wounded  as  are  kUled.  The  figures  show 
that  the  brunt  of  the  casualties — killed  and 
wounded — are  taken  by  draftees  rather  than 
Army  regulars.  They  are  up  front. 

Recently,  most  of  the  wounded  have  been 
put  out  of  action  In  the  contested  northern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Heavy  patrol- 
ling even  without  major  operations  has 
meant  more  wounded  caused  by  the  twin 
perils  of  mines  and  booby  traps.  Sniper  and 
mortar  fire  by  smaU  enemy  forces  gainst 
distant  base  camps  can  be  kept  up  indefl- 
nitely,  adding  to  the  wounds  of  surprise. 

The  continuing  perils  in  total  casualty 
terms  are  reflected  in  comparative  figures  for 
this  and  other  twentieth- century  wars.  In 
the  Plrst  World  War  53.400  Americans  were 
killed  and  204.000  wounded:  m  the  Second. 
291. &00  were  killed  and  670.000  wounded;  In 
Korea.  33.600  were  killed  and  103.000 
wounded:  in  Vietnam,  43.S00  have  been  kUled 
and  over  290.300  wounded — eo  far. 

For  the  wounded,  chances  of  rescue  from 
the  battlefield  are  greater  by  some  10  per 
cent  over  previous  wars:  that  is  the  Pentagon 
way  of  looking  at  the  wounded.  The  unoffl- 
clal  way  Is  sadder  In  human  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, percentage  disabilities  for  Impair- 
ment of  sense  organs  were  5-60  In  World  War 
21,  10.81  In  Korea  and  14.27  In  Vietnam. 
Wounded  Army  personnel  separated  for  dis- 
ability 08  a  result  of  amputations  of  arms 
and  legs  were  18.02  per  cent  In  World  War 
II,  21.64  In  Korea  and  28.34  In  Vietnam. 

Saved,  but  at  a  terrible  and  continuing 
cost. 

Ironically,  while  the  demands  of  war  are 
endless  for  the  youth  called  upon  to  risk 
their  necks  and  limbs  there,  the  wounded 
are  not  assured  of  receiving  the  utmost  In 
medical  care  once  back  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  severe  blow  was  struck  two  months 
ago.  not  on  the  battlefield  but  by  the  White 
House,  when  President  Nixon  vetoed  a  Sen- 
ate-House effort  to  appropriate  an  additional 
tl05  million  specifically  for  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals. 

"The  war  against  Infiatlon  must  not  be 
fought  In  the  wards  and  clinics  of  our  vet- 
erans hospitals."  says  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton of  California,  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  subconunittee.  He  and  Etepresentatlve 
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Olln  Teogue  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Rouse 
Veterans  Affairs  comnnlttee,  have  been  expos- 
ing the  sorry  conditions  that  have  resulted 
in  inodequate  medical  care  because  of  short- 
ages  In  funds  and  personnel.  They  still  hope 
that  Congress  will  persist  for  the  sake  of  the 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  hospitals  are  overburdened  because 
neither  President  Johnson  nor  President 
Nixon  anticipated  the  human  price  of  the 
war.  Helicopter  rescue  and  evacuation  and 
support  hospitals  backing  up  field  doctors 
have  enabled  many  men  half-dead  to  live  to 
tell  their  tales.  But  It  is  another  story  on  this 
end.  especially  for  those  needing  long  and 
careful  rehabilitation.  Going  through  Kings- 
bridge  Veterans  Hospital  In  the  Bronx.  Rep- 
resentative Lester  Wolff  of  New  York  found 
only  one  night  nurse  to  cover  ninety  para- 
plegics. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  about  the  Vietnam 
war.  its  victims  deserve  the  respect  of  superior 
medical  care.  Of  course,  the  conditions  for 
the  wounded  cannot  be  detached  now  and  in 
the  future  from  the  war  Itself.  That  la  why 
Senator  Qeoi^e  McQovern  of  South  Dakota, 
trying  to  fix  a  timetable  to  end  the  casualty 
lists,  made  an  Impassioned  plea  to  his  col- 
leagues and  countrymen: 

"Every  Senator  here  Is  partly  responsible 
for  that  human  wreckage  at  Walter  Reed 
and  Bethesda  Havnl  and  all  across  our  land — 
young  men  without  legs,  or  arms,  or  genitals, 
or  faces,  or  hopes.  There  ore  not  very  many 
of  these  blasted  and  brcAen  boys  who  think 
this  war  is  a  glorious  venture." 

And  he  ended  with  an  admonition  for 
today  by  Edmund  Burke:  "A  conscientious 
man  would  be  cautious  bow  he  dealt  in 
blood," 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore- The  clerk  will  call  the  roll- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  ruorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Eagleton>.  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  16216.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tory of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  m  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held 
in  Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  91-1350). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBORODOH: 

S.  4524.  A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered  de- 
posits in  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, to  prohibit  the  use  of  so  called  give- 
aways In  the  solicitation  of  deposits,  and  to 
prohibit  lenders  from  acquiring  equity  par- 
ticipations in  connection  with  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tabboxough  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
oaD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  4S35.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenoctcd  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1037.  so  OS  to  authorise  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such 
assessment  in  the  case  of  handlers  who  ex- 
pend directly  for  marketing  promotion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

8.  4620.  A  blU  for  the  rcUef  of  Dlnh  Son  Vu 
(Peter  Vut  and  Till  Thuy  Vu  (Maria  Vu);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  4537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomos 
Esplnoza  Lu£;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  485— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  A  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "A  UNIVERfilTy  VIEW 
OP  THE  FOREST  SERVICE"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <8.  Res.  48S> ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations as  a  Senate  document  a  report,  "A 
University  View  of  the  Forest  Service,"  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  together  with  related  materials, 
and  that  there  be  printed  ten  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Euch  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OF  DATE  FOR 
LEAD-BASED   PAINT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 

would  like  to  announce  that  the  hearings 
originally  announced  on  lead -based  paint 
elimination  for  next  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1970,  will  be  held  one  day  earlier, 
on  next  Monday.  November  23,  1970. 

The  hearings  wlU  still  be  at  10:15  ajn. 
In  room  4232  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  will  concern  themselves  with 
HJl.  19172  and  S.  3216. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK  AND 
GULP  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE—NOTICE OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  announce  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Nov- 
ember 24,  1970,  on  S.  4,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in 
Texas  and  S.  1149,  the  blU  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
room  3110  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  the  Big  Thicket  hearing  will  begin 
promptly  at  10  ajn..  with  the  hearing 
on  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore 
beginning  at  11  ajn.  It  is  requested  that 
interested  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
publi*^  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  S.  4  and 
S.  4149  please  contact  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff. 


WITHOUT  THE  RULE  OF  LAW, 
FREEDOM  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  month  or  so,  our  friend  and 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  lias  been 
undergoing  a  grave  crisis. 

It  is  fortimate,  indeed,  that  Canada 
has  as  its  guiding  force  in  '  hese  troubled 
times  a  man  of  Integrity,  patriotism,  and 
dedication  In  the  person  of  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau.  He  has  faced  up  to  his  respon- 
sibilities with  vigor  and  realism;  and,  as 
he  stated : 

Those  who  gain  power  through  terror  rule 
through  terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau's  televised  address  to  the  people 
of  Canada  on  October  16,  1970,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Albertan,  of  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, on  October  19,  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Without  thk  Rtruc  or  Law,  Pkccdom  Is 
Ikpobsiblx 

I  am  speaking  to  you  at  a  moment  of  grave 
cnsis,  when  violent  and  fanatlc&l  men  are 
attempting  to  destroy  the  unity  and  the  free- 
dom of  Canada.  One  aspect  of  that  crisis  is 
the  threat  which  has  been  made  on  the  Uvea 
of  two  Innocent  men.  Tbese  are  matters  of 
the  utmost  gravity  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  the  government  Is  doing  to  deal  with 
them. 

What  has  taken  place  In  Montreal  In  the 
past  two  weeks  is  not  unprecedented.  It  has 
liappened  elsewhere  In  the  world  on  several 
recent  occasions;  it  could  happen  elsewhere 
within  Canada.  But  Canadians  have  alu'ayc 
assumed  that  It  could  not  happen  here  and 
as  a  result  we  are  doubly  shocked  that  It  baa. 

Our  assumption  may  have  been  naive,  but 
It  was  understandable;  understandable  be- 
cause democracy  flourisbea  in  Canada:  un- 
deratandable  because  Individual  liberty  la 
cherished  In  Canada. 

Notwithstanding  these  oonditlonft— partly 
because  of  them — it  has  l>een  demonstrated 
now  to  us  by  a  few  mJ^uided  persons  Just 
how  fragile  a  democratic  eociety  can  be.  If 
democracy  is  not  prepared  to  defend  Itaelf, 
and  Just  how  vulnerable  to  tdockmoll  ore 
tolerant,  compassionate  people. 

Because  the  kidnappings  and  the  black- 
mail ar«  most  familiar  to  you.  I  shaU  deal 
with  them  first. 

The  governments  of  Canada  and  Quebec 
have  been  told  by  groups  of  self-styled  revo- 
lutionaries that  they  Intend  to  murder  in 
cold  blood  two  Innocent  men  unless  their 
demands  are  met.  The  kidnappers  claim  they 
act  as  they  do  In  order  to  draw  attention  to 
Instances  of  social  Injustice. 

But  Z  ask  them  whose  attention  are  they 
seeking  to  attract?  T\\«  government  of 
Canada?  The  government  of  Quebec? 

Every  government  In  this  country  Is  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  deep  and  Impor- 
tant social  problems.  And  every  government 
to  the  Umlt  of  Its  resources  and  ability  la 
deeply  committed  to  their  solution.  But  not 
by  kidnappings  and  bombings.  By  hard  work. 

And  If  any  doubt  exists  about  the  good 
faith  or  the  abtlity  of  any  government,  there 
are  opposition  parties  ready  and  willing  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  govern.  In  short, 
there  is  available  everywhere  in  Canada  on 
effective  mechanism  to  change  governments 
by  peaceful  means.  It  has  been  employed  by 
disenchanted  voters  again  and  again. 


Who  are  the  kidnap  victims?  To  the  vic- 
tims' families  they  are  husbands  and  fathers. 
To  the  kidnappers  their  identity  la  imma- 
terial. The  kidnappers'  purposes  would  be 
ser^-ed  equally  well  by  having  In  their  grip 
you  or  me,  or  perhaps  some  child. 

Their  purpose  Is  to  exploit  tJie  normal, 
human  feelings  of  Canadlani  and  to  bend 
thofie  feelings  of  sympathy  Into  instruments 
for  their  own  violent  and  revolutionary-  ends. 

What  are  the  kidnappers  demanding  in  re- 
turn for  the  lives  of  these  men?  Several 
things.  For  one.  they  wont  their  grievances 
aired  by  force  in  public  on  the  aAsumpUon, 
no  doubt,  that  all  right-thinking  persons 
would  be  persuaded  that  the  problems  of  the 
world  can  t>e  solved  by  shouting  slogans  and 
Insults. 

They  want  more.  They  want  the  police  to 
offer  up  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  a  person  whom 
they  assume  assisted  in  the  lawful  arrest  and 
proper  conviction  of  certain  of  their  criminna 
friends. 

They  also  want  money.  Ransom  money. 

They  want  stiu  more.  They  demand  the 
release  from  prison  of  17  criminals,  and  the 
dropping  of  charges  against  six  other  men. 
oU  of  whom  they  refer  to  as  "political 
priaonets." 

Who  ore  these  men  who  ore  held  out  as 
"latter-day  patriots  and  martyrs'*  let  me  de- 
scribe them  to  you. 

Three  are  convicted  murderers:  five  others 
were  Jailed  for  manslaughter:  one  Is  serving 
a  life  Imprisonment  after  having  pleaded 
guilty  to  numerous  charges  related  to  bomb- 
ings; another  has  been  convicted  of  17  armed 
robberies;  two  were  once  paroled  but  are  now 
back  In  Jail  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of 
robberies. 

Tet  we  are  being  asked  to  believe  that 
these  persons  have  been  unju.stly  dealt  with, 
that  they  have  been  Imprisoned  as  a  result 
of  tbelr  political  opinions,  and  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  freed  Immediately,  without  re- 
course to  due  process  of  law. 

The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  to 
release  one  or  another  of  these  criminals  Is 
that  of  the  federal  government.  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  the  government  will  dis- 
cbarge according  to  law. 

To  bow  to  the  pressures  of  these  kidnap- 
pers who  demand  that  the  prisoners  be  re- 
leased would  be  not  only  an  abdication  of 
responolblllty.  it  would  lead  to  an  Increase 
In  terrorist  activities  in  Quebec. 

It  would  be  as  well  an  ln\'ltation  to  ter- 
rorism and  kidnapping  across  the  country. 
We  might  well  find  ourselves  facing  an  end- 
less aeries  of  demands  for  the  release  of  crim- 
inals from  JallB,  from  coast  to  coast,  and  we 
would  find  that  the  hostages  could  be  inno- 
cent members  of  your  family  or  of  your 
neighborhood. 

At  the  moment  the  FLQ  Is  holding  hostage 
two  men  In  the  Montreal  area,  one  a  British 
diplomat,  the  other  a  Quebec  cabinet  minis- 
ter. They  are  threatened  with  murder. 

Should  governments  give  in  to  this  crude 
blackmail  we  would  be  facing  the  break- 
down of  the  legal  system  and  Its  replace- 
ment by  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  The  govern- 
ment's decision  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing Is  not  taken  Just  to  defend  an  Important 
principle. 

It  Is  taken  to  protect  the  Uvea  of  Canadians 
from  dangers  of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned. 
Freedom  and  personal  security  ore  safe- 
guarded by  laws:  those  laws  must  be  re- 
Bpected  in  order  to  be  effective. 

II  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
deny  the  demands  of  the  kidnappers,  the 
safety  of  the  hostages  is  without  question 
the  responsibility  of  the  kidnappers.  Only 
the  most  twisted  form  of  logic  could  conclude 
otherwise. 

Nothing  that  either  the  government  of 
Canada  or  the  government  of  Quebec  has 
done  or  failed  to  do  now  or  In  the  future. 
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could  possibly  excuse  anjr  tnjur;  to  either  of 
these  two  Innocent  men. 

The  guns  pointed  at  their  heada  have  PLQ 
Angers  on  the  triggers.  Should  any  Injury 
r<^&ult.  there  is  no  explanation  thmt  could 
coridone  the  acts.  Should  there  be  barm  dona 
to  these  men,  the  government  promises  un- 
ceijalng  pursuit  of  those  responsible. 

During  the  past  12  doys.  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  Quebec  have  been  engaged 
In  constant  consultations  The  course  fol- 
lowed In  this  matter  had  the  full  support 
of  both  governments,  and  of  the  Montreal 
muDlclpBl  authorities.  In  order  to  save  the 
live*  of  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Laporte,  we  have 
engaged  In  Indirect  communications  with  the 
kidnappers- 

The  offer  of  the  federal  government  to  the 
kidnappers  of  safe  conduct  out  of  Canada  to 
a  country  of  their  choice.  !n  return  for  the 
delivery  of  the  hoatAgea,  has  not  yet  been 
taken  up,  neither  has  the  offer  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Quebec  to  recommend  pvole  for 
the  five  prisoners  eligible  for  parole. 

This  offer  of  safe  conduct  was  made  only 
because  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Laporte  might  be 
able  to  Identify  their  kidnappers  and  to  as- 
sist in  their  prosecution  By  offering  the  kid- 
nappers safe  exit  from  Canada,  we  removed 
from  them  any  possible  motivation  for  mur- 
dering their  hostages. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  broader  Impllcm- 
ttona  or  the  threat  represented  by  the  FLQ 
and  similar  organizations 

It  a  democratic  society  is  to  continue  to 
exist.  It  must  be  able  to  root  out  the  cancer 
of  an  armed,  revolutionary  movement  that  is 
bent  on  destroying  the  very  basis  of  our  free- 
dom. Pot  that  reason  the  government,  fol- 
lowing an  analysis  of  the  facts.  Including  re- 
qiteats  of  the  government  of  Quebec  and  the 
city  of  Montreal  for  urgent  action,  decided 
to  proclaim  the  War  Measures  Act. 

It  did  so  at  4  a.m.  this  morning,  in  order 
to  permit  the  full  weight  of  government  to 
be  brought  quickly  to  bear  on  all  those  per- 
sons advocating  or  practising  violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  political  ends. 

The  Wor  Measures  Act  Klves  sweeping  pow- 
ers to  the  government.  It  also  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  government  is  moat 
reluctant  to  seek  such  powers,  and  did  so 
only  when  It  became  crystal  clear  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  controlled  unless  some 
Axtmordinary  assistance  was  made  available 
on  an  urgent  basis. 

The  authority  contained  In  the  act  will 
permit  governments  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  nebulous  yet  dangerous  challenge  to  so- 
ciety represented  by  t«rrorist  organizations. 
The  criminal  law  as  It  stands  is  simply  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  systematic  terrorism. 

The  police  have  therefore  been  given  cer- 
tain extraordinary  powers  necessary  for  the 
effective  detection  and  elimination  of  con- 
spiratorial organizations  which  advocate  the 
ti»e  of  violence.  These  organisations,  and 
membership  In  them,  have  been  declared 
illegal 

The  powers  include  the  right  to  search  and 
arrest  without  warrant,  to  detain  suspected 
persons  without  the  necessity  of  laying  spe- 
cific charges  Immediately,  and  to  detain  per- 
sons without  ball. 

These  are  strong  powers  and  I  find  them 
as  distasteful  aa  I  am  sure  you  do.  They  are 
necessary,  however,  to  permit  the  police  to 
deal  with  persons  who  advocate  or  promote 
the  violent  overthrow  of  our  democratic 
system. 

In  short.  I  assure  you  that  the  government 
recognlxes  Ita  grave  responsibilities  In  Inter- 
fering In  certain  cases  with  civil  Itbertfea. 
.ind  that  it  remains  answerable  to  the  people 
ot  Canada  for  lu  actions. 

The  government  will  revoke  this  procla- 
mation as  soon  aa  poaalble. 

Aa  I  said  in  the  Bouae  of  Commons  thU 
morning,  the  government  will  allow  nif- 
riclenc  time  to  pass  to  give  It  the  necessary 


experience  to  assess  the  type  of  statute  which 
may  be  required  in  the  present  clrcum- 
Btances. 

It  Is  my  firm  Intention  to  discuss  then 
with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  parties  the 
desirability  of  Introducing  legislation  of  a 
less  comprehensive  nature.  In  thla  respect 
I  eamcHtly  solicited  from  the  leaders  and 
from  all  honorable  members  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

Such  suggestions  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration for  possible  Inclusion  in  any  new 
statute. 

Z  recognize,  as  I  hope  do  others,  that  this 
extreme  position  Into  which  governmenu 
have  been  forced  Is  in  some  respects  a  trap. 
It  Is  a  well-known  technique  of  revolutionary 
groups,  who  attempt  to  destroy  aoclety  by 
unjustiQed  violence,  to  goad  the  authorities 
Into  inflexible  attitudes.  The  revolutionaries 
then  employ  this  evidence  of  alleged  au- 
thoritarianism as  justlOcation  for  the  need  to 
use  violence  In  their  renewed  attacks  on  the 
social  structure. 

I  appeal  to  all  Canadians  not  to  become 
so  obsessed  by  what  the  government  has 
done  today  in  response  to  terrorism  that  they 
forget  the  opening  play  in  this  vicious  game. 
That  play  was  taken  by  the  revolutionaries: 
they  chose  to  use  bombing,  murder  and  kid- 
napping. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  PLQ  terrorists  and 
their  supporters  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Thla  follows  from  the  fact 
that  they  act  stealthily  and  because  the;  are 
known  to  have  in  their  possession  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  dynamite. 

To  guard  against  the  very  real  possibility 
of  bombings  directed  at  public  buildings  or 
utilities  in  the  immediate  future,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec  has  requested  the  asslat- 
ance  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  to  sup- 
port the  police  in  several  places  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  These  forces  took  up  their 
pasUlons  yesterday. 

Violence,  unhappily,  is  no  stranger  to  this 
decade.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  open- 
ing the  current  session  of  Parliament  a  few 
years  ago.  said  that  "we  live  in  a  period  of 
tenseness  and  unease."  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact,  moreover,  that  violence  Is  often  a 
symptom  of  deep  social  unrest. 

This  government  has  pledged  that  It  will 
Introduce  legislation  which  deals  not  only 
with  symptoms  but  with  tne  social  causes 
which  often  underlie  or  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  crime  and  disorder. 

It  was  In  that  context  that  I  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  year  ago  that  there 
was  no  need  anywhere  in  Canada  for  mis- 
guided or  misinformed  zealots  to  re^tort  to 
acta  of  violence  In  the  belief  that  only  in 
this  fashion  could  they  accomplish  change. 

There  may  be  some  places  in  the  world 
where  the  law  is  so  inflexible  and  so  Insen- 
altlve  as  to  prompt  such   beliefs. 

But  Canada  is  not  such  a  place.  I  said 
then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  thoae  who 
would  defy  the  law  and  Ignore  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  to  right  their 
wrongs  and  satisfy  their  claims  will  receive 
no  bearing  from  this  government. 

We  shall  ensure  that  the  laws  passed  by 
Parliament  are  worthy  of  respect.  We  shall 
also  ensure  that  those  laws  are  respected. 

We  have  seen  in  many  parts  of  Canada 
all  too  much  evidence  of  violence  in  the 
name  of  revolution  In  the  past  12  months. 
We  are  now  able  to  see  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  violence. 

Persons  who  mvoke  violence  are  raising 
deliberately  the  level  of  bate  In  Canada.  They 
do  so  at  a  time  when  the  country  must  elim- 
inate hate,  and  must  exhibit  tolerence  and 
compassion  In  order  to  create  the  kind  of 
society  which  we  all  desire. 

Tet  thoae  who  disrespect  legal  processes 
create  a  danger  that  law-abiding  elements  of 
the  community,  out  of  anger  and  out  of  fear, 
will   harden   their  attitudes   and    refuse   to 
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accommodate  any  change  or  remedy  any 
sbortcomlngs.  They  refuse  because  fear  de- 
prives persons  of  their  normal  sense  of  com- 
passion and  their  normal  sense  of  Justice. 

This  government  is  not  acting  out  of  fear. 
It  is  acting  to  prevent  fear  from  spreading. 
It  U  acting  to  maintain  the  rule  of  law 
without   which    freedom   is   Impossible. 

It  is  acting  to  make  clear  to  kidnappers. 
revolutionaries  and  assassins  tha*  In  this 
country  laws  are  made  and  changed  by  tfce 
elected  representatives  of  all  Canadians— 
not  by  a  handful  of  self-selected  dictators. 
Those  who  gain  power  through  terror  rule 
through  terror.  The  government  U  acting. 
therefore,  to  protect  your  life  and  your 
liberty. 

The  government  Is  acUng  as  well  to  en- 
sure the  safe  return  of  Mr  James  Cross  and 
Mr  Pierre  Laporte.  I  speak  for  mUllons  of 
Canadians  when  I  say  to  their  courageous 
wives  and  families  how  much  we  sympathize 
with  them  for  the  nightmare  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  and  how  much  we  all 
hope  and  pray  that  it  wilt  soon  conclude. 

Canada  remains  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  humane  lands  on  thla  earth.  If  we  stand 
firm  this  current  situation  will  soon  pas.';. 
We  will  be  able  to  say  proudly,  as  we  have 
for  decades,  that  within  Canada  there  is 
ample  room  for  opposition  and  dissent,  but 
none  for  Intimidation  and  terror. 

There  are  very  few  times  in  the  history  of 
any  country  when  all  persons  must  take  a 
stand  on  critical  Issues.  This  Is  one  of  those 
times;  this  is  one  of  those  Isues. 

I  am  confldent  that  those  persons  who  un- 
leashed this  tragic  sequence  of  events  with 
the  aim  of  destroying  our  society  and  divid- 
ing our  country  will  find  that  the  opposite 
wiu  occxir.  The  result  of  their  acts  will  be 
a  stronger  society  in  a  unified  country. 
Those  who  would  have  divided  us  will  have 
\mited  us. 

I  sense  the  unease  which  grips  many 
Canadians  today.  Some  of  you  are  upset, 
and  this  Is  understandable.  I  want  to  re- 
assure you  that  the  authorities  have  the 
situation  well  In  hand. 

Everything  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  being 
done  Every  level  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try is  well  prepared  to  act  In  your  interests. 


THE  RURAL-URBAN  BALANCE 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the  Senate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill  was  the  provlflon  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  commits  the  Congress 
to  achieve  a  sotmd  rural-urban  balance. 
Thi.s  provision,  title  IX  of  the  general 
farm  bill  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  myself  during  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee's  deliberations  on  the  farm 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  final  congressional 
approval  of  the  rural  development  title 
is  quite  a  significant  event.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Congress  has  committed  itself 
to  achieve  a  sound  rural  and  urban  bal- 
ance. Moreover,  the  rural  development 
title  states: 

The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  es- 
sential to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens,  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  revltalizatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  congres- 
sional commitment  and  statement  of  pri- 
ority are  the  reporting  requirements 
written  into  the  act.  Executive  depart- 
ments and  the  President  are  required  to 
submit  reports  to  Congress  in  five  specific 
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areas.  Hopefully,  these  reports  will  give 
Congress  the  information  that  it  must 
have  to  fulfill  its  commitment — its  com- 
mitment to  achieve  a  sound  rural-urban 
balance. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  three  reports  which  will  be  due  on 
December  1  of  this  year.  I  realize  that  the 
agencies  will  not  have  very  long  to  pre- 
pare these  reports.  However,  the  report- 
ing requirements  were  included  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultm^  Committee  on  September 
4,  and  In  the  conference  reix>rt  which 
was  printed  on  October  9.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration assumed  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  would  approve  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  would  think  it  would  al- 
ready be  working  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion required. 

Certainly,  the  administration  cannot 
claim  Ignorance  of  tliis  reporting  require- 
ment, because  It  fought  my  rural  develop- 
ment title  tooth  and  nail  in  the  agricul- 
tural conference.  Mr.  Weinberger  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  stated 
that  our  reporting  requirements  would  be 
to  burdensome.  I  responded  that  my  oCDce 
is  burdened  with  hundreds  of  unneces- 
sary and  worthless  Government  reports 
every  year  and  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  administra- 
tion give  Congress  some  information 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  legislative 
process.  Fortunately,  my  view  prevailed 
in  the  conference  committee.  Three  re- 
ports are  due  on  December  1, 1970. 

The  first  report  that  is  due  is  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  their  eflforU  over 
the  past  year  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  planning  for  the  development  of 
rural  muIUcounty  areas.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  the  two  Secretaries  are  re- 
quired to  work  together  to  assist  States 
in  developing  multlcounty  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  economic  development,  and  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  know 
whether  any  progress  is  being  made. 

Another  report  which  Is  required  on 
December  I,  1970,  is  a  report  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  rural  development  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  leaders 
of  small  towns  and  communities.  Un- 
fortunately, many  small  towns  and  com- 
munities do  not  have  the  resources  and 
trained  leadership  that  are  needed  to 
pull  themselves  out  of  their  economic 
doldrums.  The  resources  of  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Extension 
Service,  and  the  thousands  of  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  used  for  comprehensive  rural  develop- 
ment. The  Congress  is  entitled  to  know 
what  efforts  have  been  made  In  this  re- 
gard and  I  am  sure  we  will  want  to  con- 
sider ways  to  maximize  future  efforts. 

The  third  report  that  is  due  on  De- 
cember 1.  1970,  is  a  report  on  the  avail- 
ability of  Government  and  Government- 
assisted  services  to  rural  areas.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  rural 
out-migration  until  we  have  adequate 
services  in  our  rural  areas.  We  must 
have  services  which  will  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable quaUty  of  life  to  our  rural  resi- 
dents.  Therefore,   the  President  Is  re- 


quired to  submit  to  tlie  Congress  a  report 
on  the  availability  of  telephone,  ^ec- 
tricity.  water,  sewer,  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  other  Government  or  Gov- 
emment-assis,.ed  services  to  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  the  President  is  required  to 
outline  efforts  of  the  executive  branch 
to  improve  these  services  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year. 

All  of  the  reports  I  have  mentioned 
will  be  annual  reports.  All  of  these  re- 
ports will  be  due  on  a  yearly  basis.  How- 
ever, I  felt  it  urgent  that  the  Congress 
have  infoimation  in  these  three  areas  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  first 
reports  are  due  on  December  1.  This  will 
enable  us  to  begin  legislative  action  early 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

I  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  these  re- 
ports, and  I  intend  to  carefully  scrutin- 
ize the  information  contained  In  the  re- 
ports. Should  tlie  administration  fail  to 
provide  the  information  the  Congress 
needs,  it  may  expect  to  hear  from  me. 

Hopefully  the  annual  reporting  re- 
quirements will  enable  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  establish  a  contin- 
uing dialog  with  the  administration  on 
the  problem,  causes  and  solutions  of  rur- 
al out -migration.  Hopefully,  too.  this  in- 
formation will  enable  us  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  rural-urban  balance. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  there  has 
been  no  greater  advocate  of  rural  de- 
velopment tlian  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administration.  Un- 
fortunately, Secretary  Freeman  often 
foimd  himself  crying  in  the  wilderness 
on  this  issue.  During  Secretary  Free- 
man's service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Nation  had  not  yet  awaken- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  achieving  sound 
rural-urban  balance.  We  were  not  yet 
fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  of  crime,  pollution,  and 
congestion  In  our  urban  areas.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  leaders  are  not  aware  of 
the  necessity  to  disperse  our  population 
even  yet. 

However,  interest  is  growing.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  pouring  ad- 
ditional millions  of  dollars  in  some  of 
oiu-  unlivable  and  ungovernable  cities 
is  like  pouring  money  down  a  rat  hole. 
More  and  more  people  realize  that  many 
citizens  will  never  have  an  acceptable 
quality  of  life  in  our  overcrowded  super- 
cities. 

The  October  Futurist  magazine  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  question  of  achieving  rur- 
al-urban balance,  and  a  balanced  growth. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in 
this  publication  is  entitled,  "Total  Rural- 
Urban  Balance"  and  was  written  by  Or- 
vUle L.  Freeman.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Toward  a  Rttral-Urban  Balance 
iBy  OrvUle  L.  Freeman) 
(The  urgent  problems  of  the  city  may 
eventually  be  solved  In  the  country,  suggests 
a  distinguished  tT.S.  leader.  A  better  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  development  could 
halt  or  even  reverse  the  detrimental  popu- 


lation movement  that  has  Jammed  America's 
cities  and  depopulated  Its  countryside.  Fu- 
ture communities  could  combine  the  best  of 
rural  and  urban  life.) 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  we  In  the 
United  States  have  experienced  the  greaie»t 
population  migration  within  one  nation  that 
mankind  has  ever  known.  This  tremendous 
human  wave  has  resulted  In  the  concentra- 
tion of  more  and  more  people  on  less  and  less 
land.  Today  70-';  of  the  American  people  lire 
on  9^r  of  our  land. 

We  have  been  collecting  ourselves  into 
four  major  areas.  One  megalopolis  reaches 
from  Boston  to  Washington:  another  runs 
along  the  foot  of  the  Oreat  Lakes:  a  third 
stretcbes  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Sao  Dlego:  a 
fourth  is  developing  on  the  east  coast  ol 
Florida. 

The  prospects  are  that  if  we  don't  do  some- 
thing, we  will  continue  to  pile  more  and 
more  people  into  these  megalopolises,  and  1 
believe  it  is  lime  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
realty  want  to  do  It.  If  we  decide  it  is  good. 
we  need  do  nothing  but  let  nature  take  its 
course,  because  that's  what  we  have  done 
so  far.  If.  on  the  other  band,  we  decide  that 
it  15  undesirable,  we  ought  to  ask  how  It  hap- 
pened and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  aa  I  see  it:  I 
think  that  this  increasing  concentration  of 
people  has  produced  or  aggravated  many  of 
our  problems,  including  transportation  jams, 
pollution,  housing  shortages,  crime,  and  dis- 
turbed communitica.  The  cities  have  had  to 
cope  with  an  enormous  Influx  from  the  coun- 
tr>-filde.  and  they  have  never  recovered.  The 
rolgranu  to  the  cities  now  live  In  over- 
crowded disorder,  and  their  country  cousins 
are  left  in  areas  of  lonely  decline. 

The  need  for  naUonwlde  action  to  correct 
these  detrimental  trends  in  domestic  popu- 
lation distribution  became  dramatlcaUy 
clear  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  leeos  began,  few  Americans,  in 
or  out  of  government,  showed  an  understand- 
ing (NT  capacity  to  anticipate  the  impact  of 
gross  population  movements.  As  a  nation  we 
failed  to  grasp  the  Implications  of  the  unpre- 
cedented technological  forces  and  resulting 
population  shifts  that  we  were  unleashlug. 
As  a  result  of  the  technological  revolution 
that  Is  still  sweeping  through  agriculture, 
three  million  farms  have  disappeared.  More 
than  20  million  people  have  abandoned  farms 
and  small  towns  for  the  city.  These  people 
were  victims  of  forces  far  beyond  their  con- 
trol: to  cite  Just  one  example,  technological 
advances  In  one  six-year  period  reduced  the 
need  for  harvest  farm  labor  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  from  750.000  man-days  down  to  95.000. 
In  our  generation  alone,  some  five  million 
people  left  the  South,  most  of  them  for  Just 
six  states.  California,  Illinois,  Michigan.  New 
York.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  mlgranu  to  the  cities  have  forced  the 
cities  to  expand,  and  each  successive  pulse 
of  growth  puts  yet  another  ring  of  concrete 
and  steel  between  those  already  there  and 
the  open  country  beyond.  Land  prices  ri-se 
and  open  spaces  disappear.  Man  becomes  in- 
creasingly estranged  from  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Although  we  have  known  that  our  society 
is  changing,  we  as  a  nation  have  never  rec- 
ognized what  this  pell-mell  change  means  In 
terms  of  stresses  on  our  schools,  governments, 
churches,  homes,  neighbor  hood  .'t,  and  our- 
selves. We  failed  to  develop  the  institutions 
and  attitudes  that  «'ouId  shape  the  techno- 
logical revolution  to  aerve  human  needs. 

MIGRATION     RAXMS     BOTH    CITT     AND     COCNTRT 

TTie  migrants  from  rural  America  to  the 
metropolis  have  been  primarily  the  best 
equipped  and  the  least  equipped  in  terms 
of  ability  and  training.  The  departure  of  the 
best  equipped  stripped  the  countryside  of 
vital  human  resources.  The  arrival  of  the 
least  equipped  compounded  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 
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This  unbAlanced  growth  Is  evident  in  the 
decay  in  the  countryside  where  commu- 
nities have  lost-  the  economic  base  to  sup- 
port ^ood  schools,  doctors,  and  socUI  aerv- 
ices.  But  the  Imbalance  l9  equally  evident  In 
the  congestion,  pollution,  civic  disorder  and 
proliferating  ghettos  of  the  metropolis,  and 
In  the  spread  of  suburbia,  which  paved  over 
the  countryside  and  choked  the  inner  city. 

If  preaent  trends  continue  for  the  next  30 
years,  we  may  **ave  100  million  more  Amer- 
icans stacked  onto  the  140  million  already 
living  In  our  cities  and  suburbs.  The  result 
could  be  catastrophic. 

But  the  exodus  to  megalopolis  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  &0  years  Is  not  Inevi- 
table for  the  future.  The  Orst  step  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  rurnl-urban  balance  Is  a  nation- 
wide challenge.  We  must  not  concentrate  on 
city,  suburb,  or  countryside  alone,  but  move 
on  all  three  at  once.  We  cannot  use  space 
properly  If.  In  our  planning;,  our  space  la 
construlned  by  the  city  limits,  the  county 
line,  or  the  state  border. 

We  need  a  national  settlement  policy  on 
the  geographic  distribution  of  economic  op- 
portunity. Jobs  and  people.  Without  such  a 
policy,  the  problems  of  city  and  countryside 
wUl  remain  Insoluble.  Only  a  common  na- 
tional policy  providing  guidelines  for  plan- 
ning and  development  efforts  in  city,  sub- 
urbs, and  countryside  can  restore  balance 
m  America. 

Nrw  KNOW-HOW   KLLOVS   BETTEa   PIJkltttWG 

The  people  are  now  ready  for  leadership 
and  action.  They  recognize  Intumvely  that 
we  cannot  continue  our  unplanned,  undi- 
rected, helter-skelter  course  without  abus- 
ing our  limited  natural  resources  and  fall- 
ing to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  millions 
of  Americana.  And  they  know.  too.  that 
we  have  more  wealth  and  know-how  than 
ever  before.  Growth  In  the  social  sciences, 
management  techniques,  data  retrieval, 
computer  science,  automation — odl  these 
i^omblned  with  unprecedented  wealth — 
make  It  possible  to  accomplish  what  was  im- 
possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Action  will  come  as  we  destroy  the  myths 
of  the  "meg-alopolitan  mentality": 

Myth  One-  Americans  want  to  live  in  cities. 
Although  there  has  been,  oddly  enough, 
very  little  research  on  the  question,  a 
1068  Gallup  poll  indicated  that  when  people 
we  given  a  choice.  56'"-  prefer  a  rural  set- 
ting: aS'"*'  suburban,  and  18'^  the  city.  We've 
also  aeen  evidence  that  people  will  return 
to  rural  communities  when  they  can  get  a 
job  there.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence against  this  myth  Is  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  metropolitan  area 
AmtTlcans  live  in  suburbs,  which  represent 
an  attempt  to  create  the  amenities,  peace, 
and  security  of  the  small  town  within  the 
city,  where  the  Jobs  are.  Many  center  city 
and  suburban  families  would  gladly  live  In 
a  small  town  or  open  country  community  If 
there  were  jobs,  basic  services,  and  good 
schools. 

Myth  Two:  Small  towns  are  dying.  Tiny 
towns  and  crossroads  viUoiies  may  be  in 
eclipse,  but  larger  nodal  centers  are  healthier 
than  ever.  The  critical  base  population  seems 
to  be  a  population  of  5.000  or  more.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  fastest  growing  population 
center?!  In  the  nation  were  towns  In  the 
range  of  10.000  to  3S.000  outside  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  areas. 

Myth  Three:  Concentration  of  80  to  WV. 
ot  all  our  people  in  a  few  major  urban  re- 
gions can  be  accomplished  without  major 
daumge  to  the  fabric  of  our  society.  We  sim- 
ply do  not  know  what  strains  such  a  fantas- 
tic development  will  place  on  oiu"  Institu- 
tions, our  minds,  our  hcart.s.  For  instance, 
our  leading  economists  predict  that  per 
capita  Income  in  the  United  States  will  at 
least  double  over  the  next  30  years.  The  Im- 
piict  of  that  happening,  combined  with  aa 


Increased  population  concentrated  in  our 
already  overcrowded  cities.  wlU  likely  be 
geometric  In  dimension  and  devastating  In 
results. 

Myth  Four:  There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
stop  the  aggregation  of  people  In  megalop- 
olis. The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  ways 
to  check  or  reverse  the  trend  to  megalopolis. 
Jobs  can  be  created  through  rural  Industrial- 
Izatlon,  stimulated  by  tax  Incentives  and 
other  means.  The  federal  government  can 
adopt  a  policy  of  preferentially  locating  its 
facilities  in  areas  of  lower  density  popula- 
tion. Education  and  other  vital  services  in 
rural  areas  can  be  Improved,  so  as  to  encour- 
age settlement. 

The  case  against  continued  movement  of 
people  into  megalopolis  was  strengthened  re- 
cently by  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development.  The  Task  Force's  report.  A  New 
Life  for  the  Country,  statea  that  there  are 
four  plagues  of  comjjactlon: 

1.  PoUutlon-  I  thought  the  situation  was 
put  rather  dramatically  when  It  was  reported 
that  the  Apollo  10  astronauts  could  see  Los 
Angeles  as  a  cancerous  smudge  from  20.000 
miles  In  space.  Airline  pllou  say  there  is  a 
whisky-brown  maama  over  almost  every  ma- 
jor VS.  city.  Including  remote  towns  like 
Missoula  In  Montana's  Big  Sky  country. 
What  most  Americans  now  breathe  is  closer 
to  ambient  fllth  than  it  Is  to  air.  Large  cities 
simply  overload  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
clean  Itself. 

2.  TraoBportatlon.  It's  Ironic  to  note  that 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  you  could  average 
about  II  miles  an  hour  going  through  New 
York  City  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  Today, 
with  350  horses,  you're  lucky  If  you  can 
average  six  m.tles  an  hour. 

3.  Housing.  The  slums  and  the  ghettos 
shock  our  sensitivities  and  cause  much  of 
the  tension  that  we  see  all  around  us. 

4.  Crime,  blanhattan  with  two  million 
people  has  more  murders  than  all  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  49  million.  How  much 
of  this  Is  a  product  of  our  failure  to  plan 
and  Invest  properly  when  people  are  so  Im- 
pacted? How  much  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  Just  don't  like  to  live  that  close  to- 
gether, piled  one  upon  another,  and  react 
accordingly?  No  one  really  knows.  Some  re- 
search on  this  is  needed,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  crowded,  depersonalised  lives  In  con- 
gested cities  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  crime  rate. 

We  can  certainly  see  the  diseconomies  of 
having  so  many  people  piled  up  and  the  po- 
litical problems  that  ore  created-  There  are 
also  power  failures:  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  Consolidated  EdLson  Company  of  New 
York  cant  find  the  sites  it  needs  for  new 
power  plants.  Garbage  dlspoeal  beoomes  In- 
creasingly difficult  as  the  concentration  ot 
people  Increases.  Water  shortages  threaten. 

Attempts  hove  been  made  to  quantify 
these  diseconomies  of  scale.  According  to  one 
study,  police  protection  costs  »4.60  per  capita 
In  cities  with  100.000  to  300.000  p«jple.  and 

Sli).40  per  capita— almost  five  times  as  much 

In  cities  of  500.000  to  l.OOO.OOO.  In  New  York 
City,  the  cost  is  »»9.ao  per  capita— almost 
nine  times  as  much  as  In  a  city  of  100,000  to 
300.000.  Similar  cost  rises  are  found  for  hos- 
pitals and  other  services. 

When  a  New  Yorker  moves  to  the  suburbs, 
he  costs  the  city  •21.000  in  capital  outlay  to 
provide  facilities  so  he  can  drive  to  and  from 
work  in  the  city  every  day.  In  Washington, 
D.C-.  the  cost  for  every  added  commuter  la 
even  higher— $23,000.  Contrast  that  with  the 
•487 .000  street  department  budget  for  an  en- 
tire year  in  Fargo.  North  Dakota,  a  city  of 
50.000. 

As  Mayor  Davis  of  Kansas  City  has  said.  "A 
city  can  get  too  big  simply  because  the  cost 
of  providing  services  increases  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  total  population  growth.  This  be- 
comes perfectly  clear  when  put  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  which  is  about  VI20  a  year  in 


Kansas  City.  In  a  city  twice  thla  alse,  per 
capita  cosu  would  rise  to  more  than  9200  a 
person." 

The  concentration  of  people  in  Urge  cities 
has  come  about  because  the  VJB.  bos  not  hod 
a  policy  regarding  the  relationship  between 
land  and  people.  During  the  last  25  years, 
while  agriculture  was  Increasing  Its  pro- 
ductivity per  capita  three  times  as  fast  as 
Industry,  we  paid  virtually  no  attention  to 
the  people  who  lost  their  Jobs  in  conaequence. 
In  the  absence  of  a  policy,  economic  forces 
pushed  people  out  of  rural  areas,  and  wel- 
fare and  housing  programs  pulled  them  Into 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
urging  a  "back  to  the  farm"  movement.  For 
quite  Borne  tUne,  anyone  who  talked  about 
checking  or  reversing  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation Into  the  cities  was  likely  to  be 
ridiculed.  There  was  a  kind  of  vindictlveneas 
among  city  people  because  rural  interests 
seemed  to  dominate  the  legislature  and  the 
congress,  and  programs  that  cities  wanted 
weren't  forthcoming.  At  one  point  there  was 
an  editorial  that  suggested  that  I  was  trying 
to  hold  back  the  tides.  I  was  a  King  Canute. 
Obviously,  I  am  not  urging  the  reversal  of 
forces  that  cannot  be  turned  around,  but 
rather  trying  to  channel  those  forces  con- 
structively In  a  new  direction. 

MANT   SldUX  TOWNS    AKS   NOW   QaoWINO 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
are  called  "growth  centers."  What's  happen- 
ing Is  that  through  the  action  of  natural  eco- 
nomic forces,  and  new  transportation  and 
communication,  there  is  a  tendency  for  our 
rural  areas  to  polarize  around  small  towns  of. 
say,  10,000  to  100.000  people.  There  are  aome 
300  of  these  towns  that  are  gaining — not  los- 
ing— population.  People  in  an  area  of  about 
50  miles  In  diameter  drive  Into  these  towns 
for  medical  services,  recreation,  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  development  of  these  growth  centers 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way  pos- 
sible through  governmental  resources  and 
planning.  The  Government  should  help  to 
make  It  economic  for  an  industry  to  start  or 
to  locate  or  to  expand  In  such  a  locale.  Tax 
or  depreciation  advantages  could  be  offered. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  might 
preferentially  locate  It*  facilities  In  such 
growth  centers. 

Industry  has  naturally  moved  where  It 
could  make  a  profit.  Until  recently,  that  has 
been — for  no  good  reason — into  the  big  city 
areas.  But  It's  now  becoming  counter-pro- 
ductive. Very  few  manufacturing  facilities 
are  built  t-oday  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city,  but 
they  can  and  should  be  located  on  a  planned 
basis  around  the  nation. 

BTGGEST  18  NOT  ALWAT9  BEST 

Hopefully,  the  cities  would  cooperate. 
Many  are  still  on  the  merry-go-roiuid  of 
equating  bigness  with  goodness,  of  measur- 
ing progress  in  terms  of  numbers  of  people. 
The  unsoundness  of  this  method  of  evalua- 
tion Is.  I  think,  becotning  increasingly  clear. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  the  population  of 
London  has  decreased  as  part  of  a  plan  which 
enforced  open  spaces  and  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  towns.  The  Brltsh  decided 
that  If  they  can't  have  a  city  of  quality,  they 
certainly  don't  want  a  bigger  one. 

The  Ills  of  the  city  cannot  be  cured  In  the 
city  alone.  Action  Is  required  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas.  If  we  In  America  had  rec- 
ognized the  twin  problem  of  nural  depopu- 
lation and  urban  impaction  a  generation  ago, 
and  taken  timely  action,  both  our  cities  and 
rural  areas  would  be  much  better  than  they 
are  now.  But  we  can  still  check  and  reverse 
the  flow  of  population  to  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, and  In  so  doing  help  big  cities  conquer 
the  urban  improvement  Job  by  easing  the 
pressures  exerted  by  a  constantly  expanding 
population. 
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I  believe  that  small  towna  and  farming 
areas  offer  enormous  potential  for  humane 
solution  to  today's  problems.  Modern  tech- 
nology has  made  possible  a  modern  town- 
country  community.  The  new  technology  of 
transportation  ties  the  different  parts  to- 
gether. The  technology  of  communication 
makes  administration  practical.  The  tech- 
i.ology  of  modem  industry  requires  space  for 
new  plants  with  continuous- Bow.  straight- 
line  production  operations.  The  developing 
technology  of  training  makee  It  possible  to 
create  skilled  workers  out  of  rural  people. 

I  see  an  American  landscape  dotted  with 
comxnunitlee.  each  Including  a  blend  of 
small  cities,  new  towns,  and  growing  villages 
with  open  country  in  between.  Each  of  these 
extended  town-country  communities  would 
have  its  own  jobs  and  Industries,  Its  own 
college  or  university.  Its  own  medical  cen- 
ter, Its  own  cultural,  entertainment,  and 
recreational   centers. 

With  several  hundred  of  these  extended 
town-country  communities,  it  would  be 
possible  for  300  million  Americans  to  live  In 
less  congestion  than  200  million  do  today. 
Urban  centers  could  become  free  of  smog, 
blight,  and  overcrowding. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  this  Is  not 
merely  a  dream.  This  kind  of  community  Is. 
in  fact,  already  evolving  In  many  paru  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  the  means 
to  make  it  evolve  faster. 

In  these  new  town-country  communities. 
Americana  are  discovering  a  pleasing  blend 
of  urban  opportunity  and  rural  heritage.  In 
such  communities,  people  can  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages that  In  an  earlier  age  were  asso- 
ciated exclusively  with  the  big  city,  and  yet 
find  elbow  room  and  retain  their  identities 
as  individuals — identities  that  only  too  often 
are  lost  amid  compacted  urban  populations. 

I  beueve  that  the  American  people  will 
decide  that  such  communities  are  worth  the 
money,  effort,  and  work  that  their  building 
will  require. 


ANACONDA   CO.   MOVES   TO   CLEAN 
OUR  AIR  AND  WATER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  leam  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  one  of  the  world's  major  mining 
companies  is  taking  a  long  step  toward 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water. 

Today,  Mr.  Martin  Hannifan.  general 
manager  of  Montana  operations  of  the 
Anaconda  Co.,  appeared  before  the  Mon- 
tana State  Board  of  Health.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  coinpany  plans  addi- 
tional substantial  Investment  next  year  in 
in-plant  facilities  vital  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  men  who  work  in  Anaconda 
operations  in  Great  Falls.  East  Helena, 
and  Anaconda,  Mont.  He  said  that  the 
company  plans  an  investment  next  year 
of  $10  million  in  additional  facilities  to 
reduce  concentration  of  dust  and  gases. 

Although  the  current  efforts  are  In- 
plant,  Mr.  Hannifan  said  that  "efforts 
to  limit  out-plant  emissions  CEinnot  be 
divorced  from  in-plant  cleanup,  and 
therefore  both  aspects  of  control  have 
been  integrated  into  our  environmental 
planning." 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  Ana- 
conda Co..  are  aware  of  the  problems 
they  face,  both  inside  and  outside  their 
installations.  They  are  moving  to  solve 
tliose  problems.  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hannifan's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoiu},  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mahtin  K.  Baknitan,  Pkidat, 
novehbcr  30,  1970  to  the  montana  boaofi 
or  Health 

My  name  is  Martin  K.  Hannifan  and  I  am 
General  Manager  of  Montana  Operations  of 
the  Anaconda  Company.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
environmental  problems  we  encounter  in  our 
smelting  and  refining  operations  in  Montana 
and  to  tell  you  of  our  plans  to  solve  them. 
We  are  present  today  because  of  your  interest 
m  the  existing  in-plant  environmental  con- 
ditions in  Great  Falle.  East  Helena,  and  Ana- 
conda, and  also  for  the  purpo£«  of  discussing 
the  results  of  recent  industrial  hygiene  sur- 
veys conducted  by  members  of  your  staff  In 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  As  you  know,  the  official  reports 
of  these  surveys  do  not  indicate  any  impair- 
ment of  worker  health.  However,  becatise 
we  are  dealing  with  materials  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  health  of  employees  if 
threshold  hmlt  values  are  exceeded.  We  in- 
tend to  continue  and  even  expand  our  pro- 
gram of  blo-medical  evaluation  of  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  exposed  to  air-borne  dust. 
The  nature  of  this  expanded  bio-medical 
lestmg  program  will  be  specifically  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  and  guidance 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  although 
we  do  contemplate  utilization  of  blood  and 
urine  sampling  procedures  at  Anaconda.  East 
Helena  and  Great  Palls.  We  also  will  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Health  in  this  area,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  split  our  samples  with  both  agen- 
cies If  this  be  desired.  Anaconda  has  for 
many  years  devoted  attention  to  Industrial 
hygiene  problems  associated  with  the  opera- 
tion of  meUl  beneflclating  plants  which 
were  built  long  before  control  technology 
existed. 

Over  the  years  Anaconda  has  developed  an 
expanding  environmental  program  and  has 
made  many  plant  improvements  as  tech- 
nology became  feasible.  It  has  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  Montana  for  these  pur- 
poses. For  example.  In  1970.  construction  of 
a  new  reverberatory  flue  system  was  com- 
menced in  Anaconda.  Thla  facility,  which 
will  cost  more  than  $7  million.  Is  designed 
to  reduce  in-plant  concentrations  of  dust 
and  gases  In  the  reverberatory  furnace 
building,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to 
comfort.  You  wlU  be  inuresied  to  know 
that  In  1971  Anaconda  intends  to  spend 
In  excess  of  $10  million  here  in  Mon- 
tana by  way  of  engineering  controls 
and  plant  additions  for  further  environ- 
mental Improvement.  This  Investment, 
which  IS  allocated  for  engineering  control 
and  plant  additions.  Is  but  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  correct  in-plant  prob- 
lems, advance  worker  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, and  generally  enhance  the  environ- 
ment at  our  plant  locations.  While  environ- 
mental control  programs  are  planned  for  all 
Montana  locations,  my  review  will  be  limited 
to  those  plants  visited  recently  by  Public 
Health  personnel,  but  at  Anaconda  a  major 
addition  will  be  the  installation  of  a  600  ton 
acid  plant  on  the  copper  roosting  system. 
Work  on  this  project  is  scheduled  to  com- 
mence In  1971.  Operation  of  this  facility  wUI 
require  substantial  changes  in  the  roaster 
building  which  will  place  the  roasters  under 
negative  pressure  and  thereby  minimize  In- 
plant  SO.  and  partlculant  emissions.  Hood- 
ing and  flu  changes  are  planned  In  the  con- 
verter building  to  Assist  in  reducing  SO.  and 
partlculant  emissions  there,  both  In-plant 
and  at  the  roof  line.  These  roof  line  emis- 
sions olten  migrate  to  other  working  places 
and  their  reduction  will  generally  enhance  > 


conditions  In  the  reverberatory  fimuce  and 
converter  areas. 

Changes  in  transport  and  conveying  sys- 
tems for  better  material  handling  in  the 
rooster  and  reverberatory  area  will  include 
installation  of  new  dust  collection  equip- 
ment. The  remodelling  program  will  also  aid 
materially  in  our  effort  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  present  Board  of  Health  emlfisioo 
regulations  However  efforts  to  Umlt  out- 
plant  emissions  cannot  be  divorced  from  in- 
plant  cleanup,  and  therefore  both  aspects 
ot  control  have  been  Integrated  into  our  en- 
vironmental pliinning. 

Also  a  new  design,  high  efficiency,  mobile 
vacuum  system  is  being  purchased  and  will 
be  utilized  to  cope  with  our  housekeeping 
challenges.  The  remo  'elUng  work  will  include 
dust  collection  in  many  areas. 

Because  of  equipment  delivery  lag  and 
installation  time  requirements,  some  of  this 
work  may  not  t>e  completed  untU  1972.  At 
the  refinery  In  Great  Palls  a  new  dust  col- 
lection, tran^ort  and  retention  system  wiU 
be  installed  m  1971  In  the  dross  drum  area 
ol  the  zinc  casting  building.  In  addition,  the 
exhaust  ventilation  system  at  the  zXnc  cast- 
ing furnace  will  be  upgraded.  At  East  Helena 
we  are  making  an  In-deptb  study  to  evalu- 
ate current  technology  regarding  SO.  emis- 
sions at  the  bag  house,  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  feasible  control  method  ex- 
isu  as  an  alternate  to  building  a  stack.  This 
study  will  include  an  evaluation  or  the  fur- 
nace charging  area  with  respect  to  industrial 
hygiene  and  possible  correction  procedures. 
A  Altered  air  system  will  be  Installed  In  the 
crane  cab  at  the  furnace  charging  area  to 
afford  worker  protection. 

Mining  smelting  and  refining  operations 
are  definitely  hcovy  industry  with  all  of  Its 
attendant  problems  Equipment  failure  does 
occur  and  housekeeping  is  forever  a  chal- 
lenge. Confiequently,  industrial  hygiene  de- 
partments ore  maintained  at  the  Anaconda 
and  Great  Falls  plants,  to  monitor  In-plant 
conditions  and  direct  control  efforts.  Our 
Environmental  Engineering  Department  con- 
ducu  a  continuous  evaluation  of  worker  ex- 
posure to  contaminants  at  Anaconda,  Great 
PaUs.  and  East  Helena.  Anaconda  also  co- 
operates In  studies  such  as  those  recently 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
U-S.  Public  Health  Service,  to  evaluate  at- 
mo^herlc  conditions  at  these  plants  and 
to  collect  urine  and  blood  samples  from  the 
workers  for  analysis. 

In  summary.  I  want  to  emphasise  that  the 
plant  Improvement  program  for  1971  Just 
described  Involves  a  large  capital  Investment 
and  has  not  been  hastily  adopted,  but  rather 
follows  many  months  of  engineering  nnd 
feasibility  studies.  These  Investigations  were 
conducted  not  only  by  Anaconda,  but  also  by 
Independent  engineering  consulting  firms  to 
ascertain  among  other  things,  whether  tech- 
nology wfts  available  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired resxilts,  and.  If  so,  whether  It  was 
economically  fea.sible.  This  plan  for  1971  la 
not  an  end,  but  Instead.  Is  a  ptn  of  a  continu- 
ing program  to  improve  plant  facilities  as 
technology  become  available  and  feoslble. 
ThlB  concludes  my  formal  presentation,  but 
I  am  accompanied  today  by  members  of  my 
staff  famUiar  with  local  plant  conditions 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tions which  you  wish  to  pose  concerning  our 
environmental  situation. 


•TRANSCENDENT  VALUES"  AND 
ROCKV  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  educational  Institu- 
tions in  Montana  and  the  Northwest  is 
Rocky  Moun^in  College,  located  at  Blll- 
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ings,  Mont.  Under  the  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Small,  its  presi- 
dent, it  has  made  great  strides  and  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  good 
educationai  climate  which  exists  in  my 
State. 

What  Rock]'  Mountain  College  L,  doing 
is  of  a  constructive  nature.  Is  very  worth- 
while, and  not  only  upholds  but  increases 
the  integrity  of  the  institution. 

I  applaud  Dr.  Small,  the  faculty,  and 
the  student  body  for  their  realization  of 
what  "transcendent  values"  mean  to 
them.  The  "Wednesday  Evening"  con- 
versations are  an  excellent  example  of 
the  degree  of  interrelationship  and  coop- 
eration which  are  jo  much  needed  today 
among  faculty,  students,  and  trustees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Small  addressed  to  President 
Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd.  I  urge 
Senators  to  read  it  carefully:  it  will  be 
worth  their  while. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntec  in  the  Rzcohd, 
as  follows: 

OCTOSra  24.  1970. 
The  Bonoral31e  Richabd  M.  Nixon. 
Freiident  of  the  United  States. 
The  WhtU  Hoiuc, 
Washtngttm,  D.C. 

DSAR  Ma.  Pkesidz-nt:  I  was  pleased  to  5e« 
a  copy  of  the  letter  you  received,  dated  May 
11.  1970.  from  President  Miller  Upton  of 
Belolt  College  and  to  know  that  It  is  having 
wide  circulation.  He  speaks  a  timely  word 
and  I  trust  that  It  wlU  b«  received  In  the 
spirit  In  which  It  was  otTered  by  his  col- 
leagues and  mine  around  the  nation.  Surely, 
there  Is  mucti  of  a  constructive  nature  that 
cAn  be  done  on  our  campuses  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  our  Institutions  and  to  e€«k  to 
re;i!i.te  those  "transcendent  values"  of  which 
President  Upton  speaks. 

One  such  effort.  I  believe,  lias  taken  place 
at  Rocky  Mountain  College  and  will  be  re- 
newed this  next  week.  I  would  like  to  sbare 
It  with  you-  In  the  spring  of  1969.  while 
more  and  more  campuses  were  experiencing 
disruption  and  violence.  "Wednesday  Eve- 
ning" conversations  were  Initiated  here  In- 
volving students,  faculty,  and  administration 
and  looking  for  scene  way  to  explore  com- 
munity response  to  community  concerns. 
The  Board  ot  Trustees  OC  this  Independent 
college  agreed  to  set  aside  one  day  of  its 
two-day  annual  meeting  In  October  as 
"Time-Out  Day".  On  that  occasion,  and 
th,^nks  to  thorough  planning,  members  of 
the  governing  tword  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  In  small  groups  with  faculty,  students, 
and  administration  and  discuss  problems 
and  plans.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  attended  and  nearly  all  of  the  faculty 
and  staff. 

Much  was  gamed  in  understanding  tliat 
the  college  Is  liist  of  all  people,  gathered  In 
various  relatlonshlpg  to  live  within  and  sup- 
port a  community  for  learning.  Some 
changes  resulted  in  our  program,  but  basi- 
cally there  was  :•  breakthrough  In  commu- 
nication and  acceptance.  On  Monday,  Octo- 
ber aoth.  by  the  encouragement  of  our  gov- 
erning board,  we  shall  again  observe  "Time- 
out Day".  Trustees,  students.  L-iculty  and 
staff  will  discuss,  argue,  plan,  eat,  relate  to 
one  another. 

I  know  that  this  sort  of  response  Is  more 
feasible  on  our  kind  of  campus  than  at  the 
multiversities  of  our  land.  But  I  would  hope 
thnt  even  at  the  large  Institutions  the  leall- 
zatloo  might  deepen  that  a  college  or  uni- 
versity Is  at  heart  people,  living  and  workmg 
and  relating  within  their  various  roles,  re- 
specting one  another,  constituting  the  most 
valuable  reaource  their  Institution  possesses 


and  the  means  of  giving  substance  to  Its 
dreams. 

itespectfully  yours. 

l^AWBEMCe  P.  SMALt, 

President. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS  BETWEEN 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  RAMSEY 
CLARK 


President,  the 

^eek  has  publish- 

&rks  between  FBI 

Boover  and  former 

amsej    Clark.   Mr. 


Mr.  THURMOND. 
Washington  Post 
ed  exchange  of 
Director  J.  Edgai 
Attorney  Generaf 
Clark,  who  has  just  written  a  book  that 
he  wants  publicized,  has  gratuitlously 
attacked  one  of  America's  most  faithful 
public  servants  in  an  effort  to  under- 
cut impartial  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hoover  needs  no  de- 
fense and,  indeed,  has  capably  turned 
Mr.  Clark's  remarks  back  upon  the 
aggressor. 

However.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
hearty  agreement  with  the  FBI  Direc- 
tor's characterization  of  Mr.  Clark  as 
the  worst  Attorney  General  he  ever  en- 
countered. Mr.  Hoover  was  in  a  poeltion 
to  know  the  facts  about  the  work  of 
the  Justice  Department,  and  to  compare 
that  situation  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  also  had  some  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Clark  in  my  role  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  From  these  en- 
counters, I  had  long  since  formed  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst 
Attorney  Generals  of  my  experience.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  merely  ar- 
ticulating the  opinions  of  many  knowl- 
edgeable officials  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Clark's  failure  to  take  adequate 
measures  against  criminals  and  subver- 
sives resulted  in  a  record  crime  wave.  We 
have  been  saved  from  a  collapse  of  law 
and  order  only  because  a  highly  capable 
Attorney  General  has  taken  over  the 
reins. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Interview  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  from  the  Washington  Post.  No- 
vember 17.  1970,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Clark's  response,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post,  Novem- 
ber IB.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  both  sides 
in  this  exchange,  since  the  Clark  re- 
sponse is  most  interesting.  In  fact,  it 
confirms  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  readers  of  this  article 
will  note  that  Mr.  Clark  is  speaking  at 
a  New  York  press  conference  for  a  new 
group  called  the  Committee  for  Public 
Justice.  This  committee  deserves  close 
attention,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Clark's 
remarks. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Clark 
charges  Mr.  Hoover  with  being  ideologi- 
cal. He  says: 

If  an  Investigator  has  to  be  anything,  he 
has  to  be  a  dlsenthroiled  observer,  a  bard, 
hard  pursurer  of  facts.  He  cannot  be  ideo- 
logical. Pot  reasons  that  are  unfortunate.  In 
my  judgment,   the  FBI  became   Ideological 
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some  time  back,  nils  has  put  scales  over  Its 
eyes. 

Mr.  Clark  continues  this  line  of  rea- 
soning when  he  says  that  the  pursuit  ot 
the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  "is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  terribly  wasteful  use 
of  resources."  growing  out  of  the  FBI 
Director's  belief  in  "the  Ideology  of  a 
different  time." 

If  we  read  to  the  end  of  the  article,  we 
find  out  that  the  group  for  which  Mr. 
Clark  is  the  cluef  spokesman  was  orga- 
nized by  Playwright  Lillian  Hellman.  If 
there  is  anyone  in  this  country  who 
might  t>e  said  to  represent  the  ideology 
of  a  different  time,  that  one  person  would 
have  to  be  Lillian  Hellman.  She  Is  cer- 
tainly listed  among  the  champion  sup- 
porters of  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions during  tlie  1930's  and  1940's.  She 
slavishly  perverted  her  literary  talent  to 
support  every  nuance  of  the  Communist 
line  of  the  period.  In  fact,  there  Is  sworn 
testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee which  indicates  that  she  was 
loiown  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  during  thLs  period.  She  refused  to 
testify  with  regard  to  these  sworn  state- 
ments, claiming  privilege  under  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  asserting  that  she  did 
not  want  to  involve  her  friends  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  with  me  a  memo- 
randum which  lists  nearly  100  Commun- 
ist and  leftist  front  organizations  with 
which  Miss  Hellman  has  publicly  been 
associated,  as  cited  in  official  documents 
of  the  US.  Congress,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  Mi.ss  Hell- 
man's  connections. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOiro.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  Miss  Hellman's  overwhelm- 
ing history  of  supporting  Communist- 
front  organizations,  one  has  the  right  to 
ask  whether  her  so-called  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  Is  not  another  Communist 
front.  I  And  It  incredible  that  a  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
would  lend  his  prestige  to  an  organiza- 
tion organized  by  a  woman  who  has  pub- 
licly supported  scores  of  groups  listed  on 
the  Attorney  General's  offlclal  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations.  Such  a  man  Is 
either  naive  or  blind  to  the  dangers 
threatening  this  country,  and  neither 
conclusion  reflects  well  upon  him.  His 
present  venture  should  thoroughly  dis- 
credit him  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public. 

Certainly  it  Is  not  ideological  to  oppose 
those  elements  who  seek  to  overthrow 
the  US.  Government  by  force,  and  who 
are  backed  by  International  resources  to 
aid  them  in  attaining  their  goal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  ideological  to  promote  a 
revolutionary  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine. 
Communist  tactics  may  have  changed 
since  the  thirties  and  forties,  but  the 
goal  remaitis  the  same.  It  is  Ramsey 
Clark  who  is  indulging  in  the  ideology  of 
a  different  time:  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  recognize  that  the  ideology  of  a 
different  time  has  been  brought  up  to 
date.  Hellman-style  committees  of  the 
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1930's  are  being  formed  In  the  1970's, 
only  now  they  boast  as  spokesman  a  man 
who  once  had  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  internal 
subversion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  in- 
ternal security  laws,  as  well  as  law  and 
order  in  all  flelds.  were  seriously  eroded 
during  his  tenure  as  Attorney  General.  It 
is  plain  that  Ramsey  Clark  lacks  a  basic 
understanding  of  law  and  justice.  He 
convicts  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

ExHiarr  1 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.   17.   19701 

FBI's  HOOVTR  Scoxss  Ramsct   Ci.AmK,  RFK  — 

PKAlSeS  MZTCHEU.  AiS  "VntT  RtTUAM" 

(By  Ken  W   Clawson) 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  yesterday  called  rormer 
Attorney  General  Rajnsey  Clark  a  "Jellyfish" 
aud  the  worst  Attorney  General  he  has  en- 
countered In  4&  years  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Hoover  said  in  an  interview  that  Clark  was 
"like  a  JeUyflsh  ...  a  softie,"  unlike  his 
father,  former  Attorney  General  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  Clark,  whom  Hoover  de- 
scribed as  a  "good,  strong  man." 

The  FBI  director  said  he  would  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  elder  Clark  on  his  steward- 
ship of  the  FBI.  but  that  Ramsey  Clark  was 
even  a  worse  Attorney  General  than  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Hoover  said  Kennedy 
was  the  Orst  Attorney  General  with  whom 
he  had  troublesome  relationa.  In  the  last  six 
months  of  Kennedy's  tenure,  Hoover  said, 
he  did  not  speak  to  Kennedy. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  worse  Attorney  Gen- 
eral it  was  Ramsey  Clark,"  he  said.  "You 
never  knew  which  way  he  was  going  to  flop 
on  an  issue. 

"Be  was  worse  than  Bobby  ^Kennedy).  At 
least  Kennedy  stuck  by  bis  guns,  even  when 
he  was  wrong." 

Hoover  added,  however,  that  "until  Bobby 
Kennedy  c&me  along"  he  had  never  had  trou- 
ble with  Attorneys  General. 

Ha  called  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mltch- 
eU  an  "honest,  sincere  and  very  human  man' 
and  added.  "There  has  never  been  an  Attor- 
ney General  for  whom  I've  had  higher 
regard." 

The  director's  criticism  of  Clark  was 
prompted  by  the  Attorney  General's  book. 
"Crime  In  America,"  being  published  this 
week.  In  it  Clark  charges  that  Hoover*s  "self- 
centered  concern  for  hia  own  reputation" 
led  the  FBI  into  glory-seeking  rather  than 
effective  crime  control. 

Clark  charged  that  the  FBI  was  tardy  in 
moving  against  organized  crime  and  that  a 
conflict  resulted  between  Hoover  and  Ken- 
nedy, who  Clark  said  was  the  first  Attorney 
General  to  have  a  "commitment  to  control 
organtF«d  crime." 

Clark  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
on  Hoover's  remarks. 

In  the  Interview,  Hoover  said  there  was 
never  any  trouble  with  Kennedy  on  the  or- 
ganized crime  issue.  He  polnt«d  out  that  the 
FBI  did  not  have  the  federal  laws  to  flg^t 
organised  crime  that  have  been  paaaed  in  re- 
cent years. 

"But  thare  was  trouble."  Hoover  said.  "The 
trouble  was  that  Kennedy  wanted  to  loosen 
up  our  standards  and  qualifications:  to  dis- 
card the  requirement  that  agents  hold  de- 
grees in  law  or  accounting.  He  even  wanted 
to  discard  the  bachelor's  degree  as  a  require- 
ment. 

"In  abort,  be  wanted  more  Negro  agents." 

Hoover  said  he  refused,  and  that  Kennedy 
brought  up  the  subject  "half  a  dosen  times." 

*'Z  told  him,  'Now  Bobby,  I  hare  no  preju- 
dices. The  FBI  has  Negro  agenta,  Indian 
agents.  Chinese  agents  and  all  kinds  of  other 
agents.  Any  one  who  can  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations can  have  a  Job.  and  Z'U  have  It  no 
other  way.' " 

Hoover  said  be  told  Kennedy  that  If  be 
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didn't  like  his  position.  "Why  don't  you  get 
another  director?  Tou  may  not  know  it.  but 
I  can  retire  at  fuU  salary.  Now,  I  give  half 
of  my  salary  in  tajtes,  so  It's  costing  me 
money  out  of  pocket  to  continue." 

The  director  said  that  "right  afterwards" 
-he  went  to  the  White  House  and  told  Presi- 
dent John&on  about  the  confrontation. 

"STAND  eV    TOUa   CITNS" 

"The  President  said.  'Stand  by  your  guns.' 
I  didn't  speak  to  Bobby  Kennedy  the  last 
six  months  he  was  in  o£Dce."  That  was  in 
1964. 

The  FBI  has  a  total  strength  of  18.000. 
and  will  get  au  additional  1.000  agents  un- 
der provisions  of  the  1970  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  It  has  t>een  widely  believed  that 
these  additional  agents  wiu  be  used  on  col- 
lege campuses,  where  the  Bureau  now  has 
Jurisdiction  over  bombings  and  arson  to 
most  bulIdiugB. 

Hoover  called  this  concept  "al>solutely  un- 
true." He  said  the  extra  agents  would  be 
scattered  through  the  Bureau  for  a  variety 
of  duties  created  by  expanding  federal  Juris- 
diction in  bombings  of  federally  financed 
buildings  as  well  as  malting  certain  types  of 
gambUug  a  federal  oSrense  inside  s  state's 
borders. 

He  said  he  recently  wrote  former  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  a  letter  followtng  a  speech  in 
which  Fortas  criticized  using  undercover  FBI 
agents  on  campuses.  Hoover  eald  there  are 
no  undercover  FBI  agents  on  campuses,  and 
that  agents  wiU  only  go  on  csimpus  to  inves- 
tigate actual  bombings. 

Threats  of  bombings  or  arson,  he  said, 
would  be  turned  over  to  campus  police  and 
local  poUce  to  invefitigate. 

Hoover  blamed  college  adnilnistrators  and 
faculty  as  much  as  a  small  group  of  stu- 
dents for  the  wave  of  cfimpus  disruptions. 

"Some  faculty  are  worse  than  the  hippies." 
he  said.  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  students 
want  an  education  and  they  are  prevented  by 
hippies  who  are  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
faculty." 

Campus  disruptions  would  stop,  he  s&id.  "if 
college  presidents  had  the  courage  and  guts 
to  expel  and  make  it  stick."  Be  praised  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  for  his  handling  of  disruptions  at 
San  Francisco  State  CoUege. 

Most  college  administrators.  Hoover  said, 
are  soft.  "They  come  up  tlirough  the  aca- 
demic process,  and  there  Is  nothing  wcKse 
than  an  intolerant  IntellectuaL  TheyYe  soft, 
and  they  never  want  to  accept  responsibility." 

HO    OOHCLOSIorfS   OH    KSHT 

He  added  that  the  "people  shouting  the 
most  are  a  minority  that  do  not  believe  in 
tolerance." 

It  is  true,  he  said,  that  students  often 
haven't  been  able  to  make  tbelr  views  known 
to  college  administrations,  trustees  and  other 
governing  bodies.  He  said  these  lines  of  com- 
munications shoiild  be  opened,  and  that  stu- 
dents Should  work  vigorously  to  make  their 
vlewi  known,  but  without  disruption  and 
intolerance. 

The  director  said  he  was  disappointed  to 
read  in  various  publications  that  the  FBI 
concluded  various  things  about  lost  spring's 
shootings  at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio. 
"The  FBI  never  makes  recommendations  or 
draws  conclusions.**  he  said.  "We  are  a  fact- 
finding agency." 

It  was  the  Justice  Department,  be  said, 
that  ooncluded  that  National  Guardsmen 
fired  into  students  in  panic  during  a  con- 
frontatlon.  But  Hoover  said  he  was  glad  the 
Defense  Department  will  intensify  National 
Guard  training. 

Profeaslonttllsm  under  Ore  Is  Insisted  upon 
by  the  director.  FBI  agents  are  Instructed,  he 
said,  not  to  be  promiscuous  with  flrearms, 
but  to  shoot  to  Itill  when  they  are  threatened 
liy  an  assailant  with  the  means  to  klU.  "A 
man  never  knows  about  himself  until  he  Is 
tested  by  battle."  he  said. 

Hoover  recalled  that  during  the  1930s  he 


"always  hated  to  sit  behind  a  mahogany  desk" 
when  bis  men  were  in  action  in  the  field. 

He  said  that  on  one  raid,  be  noticed  an 
agent  who  answered  the  command  to  advance 
by  going  In  the  opposite  direction,  panick- 
ing. "He  was  not  yellow."  Hoover  said.  "He 
was  Just  not  made  of  the  stuff  for  an  FBI 
agent.  Of  course,  I  got  rid  of  him  Imme- 
diately." 

Boover,  who  will  be  76  in  January,  was  re- 
laxed and  hearty  during  a  rare  interview  m 
his  office  that  lasted  about  two  hours.  In  re- 
ferring to  hl9  age.  he  suld  that  he  no  longer 
bothers  to  deny  that  he  may  retire.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  like  ail  agents  he  has  under- 
gone an  annual  physical  examination  since 
1938. 

"I  was  In  belter  shape  at  my  August.  1070. 
examination  thon  I  was  in  1938."  he  said. 

But  he  admitted  that  he  has  a  tendency 
to  put  on  weight  and  is  constantly  on  a  diet. 
At  his  favorite  luncheon  spot  in  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  the  director  has  been  reduced  to 
a  grapefruit  salad  with  cottage  cheere  and 
black  coffee. 

ASaXST    BATIO    IDCfl 

But  Hoover  seems  to  thrive  on  this  kind  of 
discipline.  He  repeated  several  times  that 
law  enforcement  officials  must  adhere  to 
strict  standards,  personally  and  professton- 
jiUy.  to  carry  out  their  assignments. 

And  while  he  considers  all  law  officials 
members  of  a  close  fraternity  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  dsnger  to  their 
safety,  he  is  opposed  to  a  proposed  bill  mak- 
ing the  killing  of  a  policeman  s  federal  of- 
fense. 

Such  a  move  would  give  the  FBI  Jurisdic- 
tion in  these  cases. 

He  said  the  bill  comes  too  close  to  making 
the  FBI  s  national  police  force,  something  he 
said  he  has  opposed  since  1924  when  he  be- 
came the  director. 

In  addition.  FBI  records  show  that  In  96 
per  cent  of  police  murders,  arrests  have  fol- 
lowed within  ao  days,  usually  by  the  poUce 
force  to  which  the  victim  belonged. 

"It's  a  matter  of  pride,  too,"  Hoover  said. 
"The  FBI  goes  all  out  when  an  agent  la  killed; 
BO  do  local  or  state  police." 

He  x&ld  more  policemen  have  been  killed  in 
the  last  two  years  than  at  any  other  time. 
with  many  deaths  attributed  to  senseless, 
sniper  elaylngs. 

General  crime,  he  said,  has  never  been 
greater  than  now.  "It  has  reached  an  apex." 
Hoover  then  listed  three  areas  of  combatting 
crime  and  made  these  observations: 

Lew  enforcement — Better  training  and 
higher  salaries  have  increased  the  profes- 
sionalism of  police  on  all  levels  and  they 
are  doing  s  tielter  Job  than  most  people 
recognlEe. 

Oourts — On  the  federal  level  alone.  1,200 
cases,  some  of  them  as  old  as  two  years,  are 
still  awaiting  adjudication.  Courts  are  un- 
even in  their  Justice,  often  giving  inade- 
quate sentences  and  probation  when  they 
shouldn't.  In  the  l>lstrtct  of  Columbia,  one 
bank  robber  was  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nlcance  and  committed  another  b&nk  rob- 
bery. 

Sometimes.  Hoover  said,  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  Just  makes  a  mistake. 

He  said  a  classic  example  of  this  came 
during  the  early  1960a  in  a  District  Court 
trial  when  Teamsters  leader  James  R.  Boffa 
was  chanted  with  trying  to  bribe  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  Sen.  John  McClellan  <D-Ark  K  who 
was  then  investigating  labor  racketeering. 

Hoover  said  that  at  the  trlnl  Hoffa  was 
Identified  as  the  man  who  gore  the  staff 
member  money.  It  occurred  in  a  taxi  driven 
by  an  undercover  FBI  agent. 

■^n  the  middle  of  the  trial,"  Hoover  aaid, 
"Joe  Louis,  the  former  heavyweight  cham- 
pion, came  into  the  courtroom  and  em- 
braced Hoffa.  The  Jury  found  him  innocent." 

Hoover  said  that  MeClellon's  investigation 
and  subsequent  FBI  work  that  eventiutUy 
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put  Roffa  In  the  federal  prison  &t  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa..  led  to  the  suspicloa  that  there 
waa  great  corrupuoa  in  the  American  trade 
union  movement. 

Hoover  called  HoiTa's  later  conviction  and 
Imprisonment  "good  riddance  to  bad  rub- 
bish" but  be  sold  it  was  not  representative 
of  union  groups. 

"George  Meany.  for  example.  Is  one  ol  the 
finest  men  I  know  There  are  no  Commu- 
nists In  the  AFL-CIO  and  he  doesn't  tolerate 
corruption. 

"He's  a  fine  man  and  the  AFL  CIO  is  a 
fine  organization." 

Prisons— They  are  the  last  place  at  con- 
cern for  those  who  finance  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Rehabilitation  services  are  negli- 
gible and  should  be  greatly  improved. 

Hoover  said  be  seemed  always  to  be  in- 
volved m  controversy  with  "bleeding  hearts" 
who  accuse  him  of  being  opposed  to  parole 
and  probation. 

He  said  he  has  only  been  opposed  to  abuses 
of  parole  and  probation.  People  Just  don't 
understand,  he  said,  that  on  the  state  level, 
a  life  sentence  means  21  years,  with  the  pris- 
oner eligible  for  parole  in  seven  years.  On 
the  federal  level,  he  said  life  is  45  years,  with 
eligibility  lor  parole  in  IS  years. 

"I  still  believe  that  punishment  Is  a  deter- 
rent. Where  a  serious  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, a  substantial  sentence  should  be  im- 
posed." 

He  said  bis  contacts  with  prifion  Inmates 
led  him  to  beUeve  the  death  penalty  is  also 
a  deterrent  and  should  be  imposed  in  a  few 
serious  cases  such  as  premeditated  murder 
and  kidnaping  where  the  victim  is  harmed. 

In  Hoover's  time,  major  crimes  have 
shifted  In  style  and  type  from  the  kldnap- 
ings  of  the  1B3Qb  through  bank  robberies, 
organized  crime  and  radical  political  crimes. 

Hoover  said  that  despite  the  widespread 
belief  that  the  FBI  constantly  wiretaps. 
there  are  now  only  about  40  wiretaps  aii- 
thorized  by  the  Attorney  General  for  national 
security  cases.  All  other  wiretaps  are  court- 
authorised  and  being  used  effectively,  espe- 
cially In  gambling  cases. 

ASKED    WiaETAP    CrVRS 

Hoover  recalled  that  during  the  iMOs  he 
was  the  only  Intelligence  ofllclal  in  Wash- 
ington who  didn't  have  the  authority  to  wire- 
tap. He  said  he  urged  Tom  Clark,  who  was 
then  Attorney  General,  to  ask  President  Tru- 
mjxn  to  curtail  wiretapping  except  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

During  this  period.  Hoover  said  the  late 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  accused  him  of  tap- 
ping his  telephone.  Hoover,  who  said  he 
did  not  personally  like  Pearson,  denied  the 
allegation  but  checked  on  it  after  Pearson 
left  his  office. 

"I  found  that  another  agency  Indeed  had 
tapped  bis  telephone."  Hoover  said. 

He  added  that  It  was  a  standing  rule  In 
the  FBI  not  to  tap  the  telephone  of  any 
newsman,  senator  or  congressman. 

Hoover  has  often  been  at  odds  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  he  now  sees  some 
improvement  with  the  addition  of  President 
Nixon '8  two  court  appointeefl. 

He  described  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
as  an  "excellent  chief  Justice"  and  said  the 
appointment  represented  a  "wise  decision  by 
the  President." 

Hoover  said  be  didn't  know  Justice  Harry 
BlEickmun.  but  that  he  considered  him  a 
"very  able  judge." 

After  nearly  a  half -century  of  dealing  with 
criminals.  Hoover  said  that  John  DUUnger. 
Alvin  Karpis  and  other  notorious  gangsters 
were  really  less  dangerous  than  the  current 
crop  of  new.  less  experienced  criminals. 

Hoover  said  that  In  early  May.  1936.  he  was 
tcatifying  before  a  congressional  committee 
when  agents  located  Karpia  in  New  Orleans. 

The  director  ordered  a  stakeout  and  flew 
to  New  Orleans   to  personally  arrest  Karpis. 


Karpts  was  getting  Into  a  car  with  an 
accomplice  when  Hoover  stuck  a  pistol  in 
his  ribs.  The  gangster  turned  and  mildly  said, 
"Well,  you  got  me." 

He  had  recognized  Hoover  from  a  news- 
paper photograph  taken  the  year  before 
when  the  director  caught  a  sallOsh  off  the 
Florida  coast. 

Hoover  said  he  got  Into  the  back  seat  of 
a  police  car  with  Karpis.  while  an  agent 
from  Oklahoma  drove  and  Karpis'  mistress 
sat  in  the  front  They  were  taking  the  pris- 
oners to  FBI  headquarters  In  New  Orleans  for 
questioning  when  Hoover  noticed  they 
seemed  to  be  traveling  in  circles. 

"I  discovered,"  said  Hoover,  "that  neither 
I  nor  the  agent — who  was  there  Just  for  the 
Karpis  raid — knew  where  our  office  was.  At 
that  point.  Karpis  spoke  up  and  asked  us 
if  it  were  in  the  old  Post  Office  or  the  new 
one." 

Hoover  said  he  first  told  Karpis  to  keep 
quiet  as  befitted  a  prisoner,  but  then  identi- 
fied the  old  Post  Office  as  the  site. 

"Karpis  then  guided  ua  to  our  office  He 
said  he  had  been  planning  to  rob  the  old 
Post  Office  and  knew  Its  location," 

Later.  Hoover  was  escorting  Karpis  to 
Minneapolis  to  stand  trial  for  kidnapping. 
When  the  plane  lauded  in  Kansas  City  to  re- 
fuel. Hoover  purchased  a  newspaper  whose 
headline  read,  "Karpis  robs  Detroit  bank." 

Amused.  Hoover  got  on  the  plane  and 
showed  the  paper  to  Karpis,  who  smiled 
and  said    "ThlB  time  I  have  a  good  alibi." 

"He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  a  good  sense 
of  humor,"  Hoover  said. 

ExHiorr  2 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   18.   19701 
Clark  Scores  FBI  OvtR  "Ideoloct."  Lack  or 

DlV£H»ITT 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 
New  York.— Former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  whom  J  Edgar  Hoover  de- 
scribed as  a  "Jellyfish"  and  a  "softie,"  re- 
sponded today  with  aome  criticism  of  his 
own  about  the  FBI  director. 

Under  Hoover.  Clark  said,  the  FBI  has  be- 
come "ideological"  and  has  tacked  Internal 
diversity.  Moreover,  he  told  newsmen.  Hoover 
erred  In  calling  the  Black  Panthers  the 
most  dangerous  group  in  America. 

"That  u  patently  absurd,^'  Clark  asserted. 
■I  said  it  at  the  time  and  Im  stiu  convinced 
of  it.  The  FBI  outnumbers  the  Black  Pan- 
thers seven  to  one.  and  If  they  can't  handle 
!■..  they  should  have  stayed  In  bed." 

Clark's  remarks  came  during  and  after  a 
press  conference  called  here  to  announce  the 
creation  of  a  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
to  counter  what  it  deems  repressive  tend- 
encies In  America. 

Clark  was  asked  to  comment  on  Hoover's 
description  of  him  as  a  "Jellyfish"  in  an 
interview  published  in  Tuesdays  Washing- 
ton Post.  -He's  entitled  to  his  opinion," 
Clark  replied.  "He  never  s.-iid  it  while  I  was 
there." 

In  the  interview.  Hoover  said  that  Clark 
who  was  President  Johnsons  chief  law  en- 
forcement official,  was  the  worst  attorney 
general  that  the  FBI  chief  had  worked  under 
in  46  years.  Hoovers  criticism  was  prompted 
by  a  book  Just  published  by  Clark.  "Crime 
ua  America,-'  which  asserts  that  the  FBI  di- 
rector's "self-centered  concern  for  his  own 
reputation"  had  hampered  the  bureau's 
crime- fighting. 

Queried  In  Washington  on  Clark's  com- 
ments, an  FBI  spokesman  said.  'Mr.  Hoover 
has  no  comment  to  make  as  he  does  not  desire 
to  in  any  way  advance  the  sale  of  his 
(Clark's)  book  " 

Clark  broadened  his  atuck  today,  saying 
that  while  Hoover  hod  made  "some  valuable 
contributions  "  by  showing  that  a  big  agency 
can  be  effective,  these  were  offset  by  "two 
grave  shortcomings." 
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"It  an  investigator  has  to  be  anything, 
he  has  to  be  a  disenthralled  observer,  a  hard 
hard  pursuer  of  facts,"  Clark  continued.  "He 
cannot  be  ideological.  For  reasons  that  are 
unfortunate,  in  my  Judgment,  the  FBI  be- 
came Ideological  aome  time  back.  This  has 
put  scales  over  its  eyes." 

The  other  failure,  he  maintained,  was  the 
lack  of  diversity  within  the  Bureau.  Clark 
said  there  was  an  "Intolerance  of  different 
viewpoints."  and  that  the  last  man  who 
dared  question  Hoover  "has  been  gone  for 
some  time." 

Clark  said  that  the  pursuit  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  USA.  "la  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  terribly  wasteful  use  of  resources" 
growing  out  of  the  FBI  director's  belief  m 
"the  Ideology  of  a  different  time." 

Clark  wondered  "why  its  so  difficult  for 
him  (Hoover)  to  begin  civil  rights  Investi- 
gations" and  said  there  was  a  question  how 
good  the  FBI  was  In  Investigating  "unlawful 
police  conduct." 

Clark  la  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  new  committee,  which  plans  to  In- 
vestigate and  publicize  what  it  regards  as 
political  repression.  Other  council  members 
Include  former  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
erals Roger  Wilkins  and  Bourke  Marshall 
and  onetime  Nuremberg  war  crimes  prose- 
cutor Telford  Taylor. 

Playwright  Lillian  Hellman,  the  principal 
organizer  of  the  group,  also  spoke  at  today's 
news  conference.  She  said  she  felt  Impelled 
to  do  something  last  spring  because  "some  of 
ua  thought  we  heard  the  voice  of  Joe 
McCarthy  coming  from  the  grave." 

ExinBTT  3 
Lillian  Hellman 
Playwright  i"The  Children's  Hour." 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  "The  Little  Poxes." 
"Another  Part  of  the  Forest,"  adaptation  '^f 
"Montserral, "  "Autumn  Garden" | .  Born  in 
New  Orleans;  resides  at  Hordscrabble  Farm, 
near  Brlarcliff.  Westchester  County.  N-Y. 
Married  to  Arthur  Kober.  writer.  Has  been 
one  of  the  most  Important  figures  in  the 
Communist-front  movement  In  the  American 
theatre  and  literary  world.  Good  friend  of 
such  as  Dashlell  Hnmmett.  E.  Y,  Harburg, 
Herman  Shumlln  (producer  of  "The  Little 
Poxes") .  etc. 
Reported  as: 

Allied  Voters  Against  Coudert:  Sponsor. 
"Stars  for  Etemocracy"  Rally.  Carnegie  Hall. 
NYC.   10.  31    43.  App.  9.  p.  316. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  rnd 
Intellectual  Freedom;  Signer.  PetlUon  to  Dis- 
continue the  Dies  Committee.  App.  9,  p.  331. 
American  Committee  to  Save  Refugees; 
Exiled  Writers  Committee  of  the  League  of 
American  Writers;  United  American  Span- 
ish Aid  Committee:  Chairman.  "Europe 
Today"  Dinner  Forum,  Hotel  Biltmore.  N.Y  C. 
10/9/41.  App.  9.  p.  357. 

American  Labor  Party:  Affiliated.  HUAC. 
Review,  etc.,  p.  22. 

American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy :  Sponsor.  Refugee  Scholarship  and 
Peace  Campaign.  B.  3  39.  i4pp.  9,  p.  410 

American  League  Against  War  and  Pa-s- 
clsm:  Member.  Advl&ory  Board.  United  Citi- 
zens* Committee.  1936.  HUAC.  Testimony  of 
Walter  S.  Steele,  p.  29. 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations: 
Affiliated.  HUAC.  Review,  etc..  p.  62. 

American  Round  Table  on  India:  Member 
App.  9.  p.  1772. 

Amicus  Curiae  Brief  for  Lawson  &  Trumbo: 
Signer,  Petition  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  conviction  of  John  Howard  Law- 
son  and  Dalton  Tnmibo.  Alert.  912/49. 

Artteu'  Front  to  Win  the  War:  Speaker. 
Meeting.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.C.  10/16  42. 
App.  9.  p.  575. 

Artisu  League  of  America:  Sponsor.  Dance. 
Penthouse.  13  Astor  Place.  N.Y.C.  3  25  44. 
App.  9,  p    1101. 
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CaUfomla  Labor  School:  AOUated.  HUAC, 
Revieic.  etc.,  p.  24. 

CiUaena  Comxnittee  for  Harry  Bridges: 
Member  or  Sponsor.   1941.  App.  9.  p.  599. 

Citizens  United  to  Abolish  the  Wood- 
Rankin  ComnUttee:  Supporter.  NY  Timej, 
ad.  3/14/46.  p.  18. 

Commiuilst  Intern atlooal;  U.S3Jt.: 

Sponsor,  Dinner  Celebrating  2Stb  Anni- 
versary of  the  Red  Army,  auspices  Soviet 
Russia   Today.  HUAC,   Review,  etc.,  p.   47. 

Supported  by  Soviet  agencies,  press  or 
rudio.  HUAC.  Review,  etc..  p.  46. 

Signer  of  declaration  honoring  Georgl 
DimitroT  (onetime  Comintern  bead).  Reich- 
stag Fire  lYial  Anniveraary  Committee,  od, 
NY  Times.  12/22/43,  p.  40.  App.  9.  p.  1531. 

Other  Support  of  Georgl  Dlmitrov.  HUAC. 
Review,  etc.,  p.  42. 

Her  plays.  "Watch  or  the  Rhine"  and 
"Little  Foxes."  performed  in  Moscow 
theatres.  Soviet  Russia  Today.  October  1945, 
p.  32. 

Sent  greetings  to  Moscow  Art  Theatre  on 
its  50th  Anniversary.  Daily  Worker.  11/1/48, 
p.  13. 

MiaceUoneoua  support  given  to  Soviet 
Union.  HUAC.  Reviete.  etc.,  p.  49. 

Communist  Party  USA: 

Supporter  of  Individual  Commtinlst(s) . 
HUAC.  Review,  etc..  p.  40.  45. 

Supported  by  Commuolfit  Party.  HUAC, 
Review  etc..  p.  39. 

Signer,  "Statement  by  American  Progres- 
slvu  on  the  Uoacow  TtloLs."  Dajly  Worker. 
4/38/38.  p.  4:  New  Matset.  6/3/38.  p.  19: 
App.  9.  p.  1617. 

Signer,  "Statement  In  Defenae  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights"  (in  support  of  the  Communist 
Party).  12/14/30.  App.  9.  p.  2126. 

Congreaa  of  American  Women:  Supftorter. 
HUAC,  Report  on  the  Conffreu  of  American 
Women,  p.  105. 

Coordlnattng  Committee  to  Lift  the  Em- 
bargo: A  "Representative  Individual."  App.  9, 
p.  668. 

Equality:  Member.  Editorial  Council.  1939; 
also  coutrlbutor.  App,  9,  pp.  605,  ^Q.  698, 
1449. 

Films  for  Democracy:  Member,  Advisory 
Board.  App.  9.  p.  "729. 

Film  Audiences  for  Democracy:  Member, 
Advisory  Board.  App.  9.  p.  730. 

Frontier  FUma:  Member,  Advisory  Board. 
Daily  Worker,  4/6/37.  p.  8;  App.  9.  p.  732. 

Friends  of  the  Abrahsim  Llikcoln  Brigade: 

Sponsor.  App.  9,  pp.  756.  1120. 

Sponsor.  Campaign  to  Aid  Spain  Veterans. 
Daily  Worker,  6/11/38.  p.  4:  App.  9.  p.  758. 

Sponsor.  Rehabilitation  Fund.  App.  9,  p. 
753. 

Sponsor.  Disabled  Veterans  Fund.  Daily 
Worker.  3/22/39.  p.  6;  App.  9.  p.  764. 

German  American  Emergency  Conference, 
Inc.:  Sponsor.  App.  9,  p.  1121. 

Harlem  Women  for  Wallace :  Speaker. 
6/9/48.  Daily  Worker.  6/10/48.  p.  6. 

History  Today.  Inc.:  Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. App.  9,  p.  725. 

Independent  Cltlzena  Committee  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences  and  Professloiu: 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  Letterhead, 
4/30/48. 

Contributing  editor.  The  Independent, 
June  1945. 

Speaker.  The  Independent.  6/8/45,  p.  13. 

Speaker.  Theatre  Panel.  Conference  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions.  8/22-28/45. 
Daily  Worker.  6/10/45,  p.  14. 

International  Committee  on  African  Af- 
fairs: Speaker.  Mass  meeting.  Daily  Worker, 
4/10/42.  p.  1.3:  App.  9,  p.  871. 

Joint    Antl-Poadst    Refugee    Committee: 

Sponsor.  Dinner.  10/27/43.  Hotel  Astor. 
NYC.  App.  9.  p.  041. 

Sponsor.  "Ttlbute  to  Guerrilla  Fighters" 
Dinner.  App.  9,  p.  044. 

Principal  speaker  (ahe  bad  Just  returned 
from  4  months  travel  In  the  US.3.B.,  where 
she  had  been  the  ^est  ot  VOK3,  the  Soviet 


Cultural  D^t.),  DinnM*  opening  drive  for 
•760.000  (she  contributed  •  1 .000) ,  NYC, 
8/22/46.  U^.  Senate.  Hearings  on  S.  It32j 
Part  3.  p.  633. 

League  of  American  Writers: 

Signer,  Call  to  the  4th  Ooogreai  of  LAW, 
NYC.   6/6-8/41.  App.  9.  p.  974. 

Signer.  Cable  in  support  of  Loyalist  Spain. 
3  19  38.  New  ^Sassez.  3/29/38.  p.  31;  App.  9, 
p.  981. 

League  of  Women  Shoppers.  Inc.: 

A  Vice-president.  Letterhead.  7/7/41:  App. 
9.    pp.    1007-1010. 

Sponsor  also  of  New  York.  Hollywood  and 
Los  Angeles  Branches  of  LWS,  Inc.  Letter- 
head. 7 '3  41;  Vn-Am.  Act.  m  Cal..  19*1.  pp. 
277,  278. 

Medical  Aid  to  Russia:  Affiliated.  HUAC, 
Review,  etc,  p.  53. 

Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy:  Affiliated. 
HUAC.  Review,  etc.,  p.  30. 

National  ComnUttee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism:   Sponaor.  Ajrp.  9,  p.  1172. 

National  Committee  for  Peoples  Righu: 
Member.  Leaflet,  "This  Organisation  Is  Dedi- 
cated. .  .  .";  App.  9.  p.  1179. 

National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Frlendsblp: 

Sponsor.  lOth  Anniversary  of  American- 
Soviet  Relations  Congress.  Madison  Square 
Garden.  11/8/43.  Daily  Worker.  9/29/43.  p. 
5:  10/25/43.  p.  3;  App.  9.  pp.  481.  1302. 

Sponeor,  Congress.  App.  9.  p.  1203. 

Speaker,  American-Soviet  Cultural  C-on- 
ference.  Englneerlni;  Societies  Bldg..  NYC. 
11/18/45.  HUAC,  TeHtmony  of  Waiter  S. 
Steele,  p.  99. 

Speaker.  Women's  Committee  Meeting. 
Soviet  ConsulaU.  NYC.  3/7/46.  HUAC.  Report 
on  Congress  of  American  Women,  p.  90. 

Participant.  Tea  on  International  Women's 
Day.  given  by  NCASF  in  honor  of  Soviet 
women.  Soviet  Consulate.  N.Y.C.  3/8/48. 
Dally  Worker. 

Sponsor.  Soi'iet  Russia  Today,  March  1947, 
p.  3;  letterhead.  5/9 '49. 

Signer,  Greetings  to  Women  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Celebration  of  International  Wom- 
en's Day.  auspices  Women's  Committee  of 
NCASF.  Daily  Worker.  3/9/48.  p.  5. 

Supporter  of  NIKHAIL  KALATOZV,  Soviet 
film  representative.  HUAC.  Revtetc,  etc..  p. 
44. 

National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sdencei  and 
Professions : 

Vice-chairman,  Letterhead.  8/7/48. 

Nominee  for  Office.  Theatre  Division  Rally. 
Hotel  Woodstock,  NYC.  9/20/48.  Handbill. 

Signer,  ad,  "We  Are  For  Wallace,"  NY 
Times.  10/20/48. 

Signer,  Statement  calling  for  abolition  of 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan  Activities. 
Daily  Worker,  12/29/48.  p.  2. 

Attended  and  donated  8250.  Meeting  to 
Abolish  Bouse  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Hotel  Commodore.  NYC,  1/9/48. 
Special  report. 

Signer.  Invitation  to  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace.  NYC.  8/25- 
27/49.  Daay  Worker,  J/ 10  49.  p.  II. 

Sponsor:  Member  of  Program  Committee: 
Member  of  Resolutions  Committee:  Helped 
present  the  resolutions.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace.  Program; 
Official  Invitation;  Daily  Worker,  2/28/49, 
p.  9:  UJS.  Senate.  Hearings  on  S.  1832,  Part 
2,  pp.  548.  SSI. 

On  dais:  also  a  speaker.  Welcoming  Dinner 
for  Scientific,  etc.  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  3/25/49.  U.S.  Senate.  Hear- 
ings on  S.  1832,  Part  2.  p.  544. 

National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights:  Signer,  "Open  Letter  to  the 
U.S.  Senate."  App.  9,  p.  1212. 

National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters: 
Signer.  Letter  denouncing  the  Thomas  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  Daily  People's  World. 
2  27/48.    Un-Am.  Act.  in  Cal..   1948.  p.   330. 

National  Wallace  for  President  Committee: 
Member.  Daily  Worker.  8/26/48.  p.  7. 


Mew  Masses:  AfflUafied.  HDAC.  Review,  etc., 
p.  68. 

"New  Party"  (Ind^>endent  Pracreaslve 
Party) :  Member,  Platform  Committee,  7/23/ 
48.  DmUp  Worker.  7/19/48,  p.  5. 

North  American  ^wnish  Aid  Committee: 
Sponsor.  "Ciunpalgn  to  Aid  International 
Volunteers  App.  9.  p.  1610. 

Progresslvt;  CitLu-ns  of  America: 

A  Vice-chairman.  Un-Am.  Act.  in  Cal., 
1948,  p.  354. 

Speaker.  "Stop  Anti-Labor  Legislation" 
Moetlng(S),  NYC.  1947.  HUAC.  rcs(*moil|f  of 
Walter  S.  Steele,  p.  149. 

Participant.  "Conference  oa  Cultural 
Freedom  and  Civil  Llbarues."  Hoiel  Com- 
modore. NYC.  10/'25-26/47.  auspices  National 
Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions  C-ouncll  of 
PCA.  Omcial  Call:  Daily  Worker.  10/27/47. 
p   2. 

Progressive  Committee  to  Rebuild  the 
Amerioac  lAb<or  Party:  Member,  Executive 
Committee.  App.  9,  p.  1500. 

Progreeiiive  Party ; 

Attendeu  three-day  conference.  Dat7y 
R'orteer    U/16/48.  p.  5. 

Sponsor  Fund-raising  Dinner  in  honor  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Hotel  Astor.  NYC.  0/12  40. 
Official  invitation. 

Russian  War  Sellef,  Inc.:  Signer  of  appeal- 
NY  Times,  ad    10/10/41;  App.  9.  p.  475. 

Sorfef  Russia  Today:  Signer,  "Open  Letter 
to  American  Liberals.  *  Soviet  Russia  Today. 
March  1937.  pp.  I^IS:  App.  9.  p.  1379. 

Theatre  Aru  Ootnmlttee:  Member.  Qiecu- 
tlve  Board.  Letterhead.  1/36/40:  App.  9.  pp. 
1639.  1636 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
ol  Committee,  Sth  Annual  Stenographers' 
Ball  ManhatUn  Center,  NYC.  2  10  40  Uo 
raise  organisational  and  strike  fund).  Let- 
terhead. 1  /I  40. 

Voice  o'  Freedom  Committee:  AJBhated. 
HUAC  Review,  etc.  p.  35. 

Writers  for  Wallace:  Member.  InitUtlng 
Committee    Daily  Worker.  9^'31/48.  p.  7. 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade' 

Signer.  Letter  to  Pres,  Rooeevelt  and  Atty. 
CcD.  Jackson,  protesting  the  attacks  upon 
the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade and  "condemning  the  war  hysteria  now 
being  whipped  up  by  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration." Daily  Worker.  3/21/40:  App.  9.  p, 
1648. 

Endorser,  Conference,  Hotel  Capitol.  NYC. 
4  13/40.  Daily  Worker,  3/25/40;  App.  9.  p. 
1649. 

Misa  Bellman  accepted  on  Invitation  to  be 
on  American  delegate  (with  Roeamond  Gil- 
der) to  an  International  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Theater  Institute,  Paris.  7/28/47. 
HUAC,  reji(imony  of  Walter  S.  Steele,  p.  118. 

Lillian  Hellman  has  not  separated  her  ac- 
tivity in  organizations  cited  aa  Communist 
or  Communist  fronts,  from  her  playwrltlng. 
App.  9.  p.  1539,  notes  that  Miss  Heller  is  "the 
writer  of  a  number  of  plays  lllce  Llttie  Foxes 
which  guardedly  carry  the  Communist  mes- 
sage." Herman  Shumlln  produced  "Little 
Foxes." 

Kermit  Bloomgarden  produced,  Harold 
Clurman  lUrected.  Howard  Bay  desigoed  the 
aeta  and  lighted,  and  Freflrlc  March,  Flor- 
mce  JClrldge  and  othen  acted  in  Lilliaa  Hell- 
man's  latest  play.  "The  Autumn  Garden." 

"The  Autumn  Garden"  on  the  whole  was 
not  acceptable  to  The  Daily  Worker  (but  Ar- 
thur Pollock  In  The  Daily  Compass  recently 
has  said  nice  things  about  her  and  about  the 
play:  eee  Daily  Comjmts.  3  36/51.  p.  13,  and 
5/4/61.  p.  30). 

Recently,  persistent  rumors  have  circu- 
lated In  the  theatre  and  In  NY  ad  agencies 
that  Miss  Hellman  had  either  given  up  "the 
cause"  altogether,  or  had  become  a  "devia- 
tion Ist." 

In  view  of  Lillian  Hellman's  solid  position 
over  many  yean,  as  revealed  in  her  record. 
any  alleged  change  on  her  part  would  Beeto 
to  require  n  great  deal  of  proving — by  very 
oooslderable  action,  not  words. 
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ConiTnuniat  Party  USA:  Member.  In  testi- 
mony  before  the  House  Uo-American  Actlvt* 
lies  Committee,  Los  Angeles,  9/19/Sl,  Martlo 
Berkeley  swore  that  be  wut  active  In  tb« 
Communist  Purty  between  1937  and  1943 
and  that  he  had  known  Ulllan  Hellman  In 
the  Party. 

ARTICLE  ON  TAX  REFORM  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINIAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1970.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ac- 
countancy, a  North  Carolinian.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Westphal,  has  written  a  broed- 
ranging  article  on  tax  reform.  Mr.  West- 
phal,  who  is  a  past  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  is  not  satisiAed  at  past  ef- 
forts at  tax  reform.  Mr.  Westphal  char- 
acterizes past  efforts  at  tax  refbrm  as 
attempts  "to  pour  new  wine  into  old 
wineskins."  He  states  further: 

True  tax  reform  can  come  about  only  after 
an  Intensive  unbiased  examination  of  the 
philosophy  or  present  procedures. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Westphal  examines 
the  present  tax  philosophy  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  tax  law  and  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved. Also,  he  considers  tax  reform 
from  an  administrative  .standpoint  by 
examining  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  he  takes  a  look  at  the  tax  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  very  enlightened 
discussion  of  tax  reform  policies.  I  whole- 
heartedly recommend  the  article  entitled 
"What  Is  Tax  Reform?"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  In 
February  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Westphal's  article  on  tax 
reform  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  Tax  RtroitM? 
(By  William  H.  Westphal) 

The  public  demand  for  tax  reform  has 
never  been  so  urgent.  This  universal  con- 
cern grows  out  of  the  influence  of  an  in- 
come tax  law  which  has  been  nil-pervaslve. 
It  has  t}een  used  not  only  to  obtain  neces' 
■ary  revenue  but  tut  a  deterrent  to  Inflation, 
aa  an  tnatnunent  of  social  reform,  as  a 
manner  of  redistributing  the  wealth,  and 
even  as  a  me»ns  of  bringing  criminals  to 
Justice. 

Tet  hov  Is  the  desired  change  to  be 
wrought  and  of  what  should  it  consist?  Is 
it  to  be  accomplished  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  tax  rates,  by  the  allowance  or  removal 
of  exemptions,  by  taxing  certain  In.itltu- 
ttons  that  have  not  been  taxed  before,  by 
plugging  some  loopholes?  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered on  this  basis  and  often,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  corrections  and  inuovntions. 
the  evils  still  persist  In  another  form.  The 
conventional  thinking  appears  to  be  that  we 
already  possess  a  generally  s.itUfat;tory  tax- 
ing system,  so  that  the  only  requirement 
for  ilB  functional  efficiency  la  the  change  of 
certain  sections  of  the  law.  Becniue  I  be- 
lieve that  a  conceptual  foundotlon  must  be 
laid  before  technical  construction  can  prop- 
erly begin.  I  shall  undertake  a  philosophical 
approach  to  the  question  of  reform  of  the 
tax  system.  After  a  number  of  years  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  eiTect  of  the 
federal  income  tax  laws  upon  many  tax- 
payers. I  am  constrained  that  anticipated 
isx  reform  has  always  been  treated  on  « 
relatively  superficial  basis  in  a  continuing 
endeavor  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins. 


We  might  consider  Just  how  the  effective- 
ness of  any  other  law  would  be  determined. 
For  example,  tf  we  should  seek  to  ascertain 
the  adequacy  or  relevance  Of  criminal  law. 
our  review  would  encompass  the  following 
facets  of  the  problem: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  law 

2.  The  administrative  philosophy  of  en- 
forcement procedure 

3.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  compe- 
tent jurlisdiction. 

The  failure  to  take  all  of  these  components 
of  the  problem  int^  account  would  preclude 
observations  and  conclusions  that  are  thor- 
oughly considered. 

The  tax  law  must  be  examined  in  the 
same  fashion,  for  the  treatment  of  any 
phase  of  this  matter  as  sacrosanct  or  un- 
touchable will  result  in  failure  to  deal  effec- 
Uvely  with  the  problem  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore. In  examining  the  question  of  tax  re- 
form, these  some  three  vital  Ingredients 
must  be  evaluated,  for  tmless  this  Is  done, 
one  may  well  be  treating  only  the  symptoms 
and  not  the  root  causes  of  our  difHcultles. 
The  true  effect  of  the  tax  law  is  measured 
by  the  end  result:  the  tax  paid  with  the 
return,  the  amount  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  or  the  deficiency  finally 
determined  by  the  courts.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  law's  meaning,  the  basis  for  much 
bitter  complaint,  is  not  attributable  only 
to  Its  phrasing,  but  also  to  administrative 
procedure  and  to  judicial  determination. 
Related  to  all  of  these  phases  of  the  law's 
operation  Is  the  need  for  relief  from  the 
grossly  tmfalr  t»x  restUtlng  from  an  honest 
error,  a  technicality  or  a  harsh  court  de- 
cision. 

THE    NATOar    OP    THK    TAX    LAW — HOW    CAN     rT 
BE    IMPaoVED.' 

The  tax  law  Is  an  enormously  complex  set 
of  statutes  that  have  been  revised,  altered 
and  adjusted  until  the  patchwork  has  he- 
come  almost  unintelllgtble.  It  has  been  codi- 
fied twice  and  amended  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions. It  does  not  represent  the  gradual 
evoluuon  of  the  law  through  the  careful 
distillation  of  experience,  but  a  series  of 
amendments  superimposed  one  upon  the 
other,  because  of  on  Immediate  need  for 
revenue,  the  popular  demand  for  tax  re- 
lief, the  pressure  of  interested  special  groups 
or  an  effort  to  prevent  some  type  of  tax 
evasion.  The  consideration  of  appropriate 
philosophical  concepts,  the  careful  balancing 
of  one  section  against  another,  and  the 
evaluating  survey  of  the  law  as  a  whole  seem 
always  to  have  been  seriously  lacking. 

No  task  can  be  performed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  such  circumstances,  and  the 
writing  of  a  tax  law  Is  no  exception.  It  Is  a 
testimonial  to  the  outstanding  quality  of 
the  Congressional  committees  that  have  been 
engaged  in  this  effort  that,  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps  to  sound  draftsmanship,  a  degree 
of  workability  has  been  attained. 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  the  tax  law 
should  be  based  on  a  nonpartisan  study  In 
great  depth  by  a  thoroughly  knowledgeable 
conunlSAlon.  It  should  he  composed  primarily 
of  highly  competitive  professional  men  or 
women  who  are  broadly  experienced  in  the 
tax,  financial  and  economic  fields,  possessing 
no  particular  axes  to  grind.  This  type  of 
ex:imination  of  the  Canadian  law  was  under- 
taken a  few  years  ago  and  proved  quite  fruit- 
ful. 

This  group  might  decide  first  Just  what 
method  or  methods  of  taxation  are  most 
desirable,  taking  Into  account  the  tax  ex- 
perience In  this  country,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, and  in  other  countries. 

If  it  conslder.<i  chat  the  presently  existing 
form  of  Income  taxation  should  be  retained. 
it  should  then  examine  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  intensively  from  every  poseible  stand- 
point. 

This  review  should  compare  the  tax  effect 
of  ttig  law  upon  taxpayers  of  comparable 
income  class,  but  with  differing  financial  or 
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occupdlonai  stanis  to  ascertain  any  existing 
Inequality  of  treatment  and  the  best  means 
of  placing  them  on  s  parity.  It  should  de- 
cide whether  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  any 
additional  persons  or  entitles  who  now  ap- 
pear to  be  escaping  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

Hasty  cDnclurl?ns  should  not  be  reached 
regarding  the  changes  that  need  to  be  made, 
based  on  half-truths.  Insufficient  Informa- 
tion or  purely  emotional  appeal.  The  Con- 
gre.is  should  n^t  be  etanipeded  into  the  hur- 
ried application  of  additional  taxes  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  taxpayers  merely  because 
there  may  be  a  hue  and  cry  to  do  it.  While 
privileged  pasltions  under  the  tax  law  should 
not  be  regarded  as  inviolate,  the  reasons  for 
which  they  came  into  being  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  probable  long-range  social 
and  economic  implications  of  their  removal 
should  be  considered  before  action  Is  taken. 
Also,  the  law  that  is  proposed  should  be  fea- 
sible and  workable — susceptible  of  practical 
Implementation.  The  economic  system  is  in- 
ordinately complex  and  solutions  to  its  prob- 
lems of  taxation  do  not  come  easily.  Al- 
though we  can  probably  never  regard  the  tax 
law  as  a  seamless  garment,  we  must  by  all 
means  eventually  cast  off  one  that  is  a  crazy 
quilt  of  legislation. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  should  not  be- 
come so  enamored  of  simplification  that  we 
provide  a  Procrustean  bed  for  taxpayers  Into 
which  they  wUl  be  forced,  either  to  be  un- 
justly cut  down  or  financially  mutilated  in 
the  cause  of  convenience  by  arbitrary  and 
simplistic  rules.  It  is  likewise  Important  that 
the  generations  of  sound  tax  scholarship  that 
have  gone  into  the  development  of  the  pres- 
ent law  should  not  be  wantonly  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  streamlining  the  statute. 

However,  the  finest  available  thinking 
should  be  devoted  to  simplification,  rather 
than  hairsplitting  definition,  and  to  the  clear 
establishment  of  basic  principles  with  which 
reasonable  men  can  live,  rather  than  to  pin- 
point delineation. 

The  use  of  a  competent  study  commisElon 
has  been  found  to  be  profitable  by  a  num- 
ber of  states  In  effecting  changes  in  their  tax 
laws.  Not  only  would  it  represent  a  pool  of 
talent  and  knowledge  possessed  by  persons 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  the  task,  but  to  a  degree  Its  use  would 
serve  to  Insulate  members  of  Congress  from 
tcontinuing  polltlcaJ  pressure  during  the 
study  period.  This  statement  Is  made  with 
a  full  awareness  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  those  engaged  in  devUlng  tax  laws 
must  be  responsive  to  the  people.  Never- 
theless, while  the  formulation  of  tax  policy 
should  not  take  place  In  a  corner,  a  suitable 
tax  law  cannot  be  written  In  a  public  arena 
before  a  mass  of  spectators.  The  suggested 
approach  Is  a  deep  Intensive  study  by  the 
commission,  and  its  report,  together  with 
tentative  drafts  of  the  proposed  law.  for  the 
lengthy  examination  of  the  Congressional 
committees.  The  report  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  dust  In  the  archives  but 
should  be  Intensively  used  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

Appropriate  publicity  given  to  a  sound 
report  by  such  a  commission  might  achieve 
substantial  public  acceptance  of  many  of 
Its  conclusions.  This  could  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  efforts  exerted  by  special  groups  for 
preferential  treatment  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Congressman  or  Senator  who 
wishes  to  incorporate  the  proposed  findings 
In  the  law  with  a  minimum  of  change. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PMILOSOPHT 

As  a  result  of  long  experience.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  honesty.  Integrity 
and  competence  of  virtually  all  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  For 
an  organization  so  tremendous,  for  a  task  so 
coloeaal.  they  have  performed  adnUrably. 
Nevertheless,  while  admlnistratlim  of  the 
criminal  law  is  the  subject  of  ooiiUnuoits 
public   di.*iCUF.sion,   little   Is   said   about    the 
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manner  of  enforcing  the  Internal  Revenue 
statutes  and  whenever  it  Is  mentioned,  it  is 
likely  that  those  who  consider  It  will  skirt 
the  question.  Complete  frankness  In  exami- 
nation of  the  Interna]  Revenue  Service's  en- 
forcement techniques  and  philosophy  and 
discussion  with  absolute  honesty  and  can- 
dor are  prerequisites  to  thorough  planning 
for  tax  reform.  The  manner  of  enforcement 
may  transform  a  mild  law  into  an  Instru- 
ment of  terror  or  cause  a  strongly  worded 
statute  to  be  almost  wholly  ineS^ectlve.  A 
valid  relief  provision  may  fall  because  of 
hostile  and  overly  stringent  administrative 
application.  The  impression  gained  by  the 
public  of  the  nature  of  enforcement  is  like- 
wise of  Immense  importance  to  the  success 
of  a  self-assessing  tax  system.  Because  of 
friendly  relationships  with  many  fine  ofUclals 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  have  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  it.  yet  I  believe  that 
the  basic  criticisms  I  submit  can  best  come 
openly  from  Its  friends,  rather  than  secretly 
from  Its  enemies  and  detractors. 

There  are  many  practices  within  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  might  stand 
revision,  although  In  an  organization  so  large 
with  a  task  so  great  this  may  be  expected.  I 
shall  deal  with  two  of  the  undesirable  re- 
sults of  Its  basic  philosophy  which  serve  to 
render  the  application  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  more  confusing. 

1 .  The  circuitous  approach  followed  In 
settling  difficult  questions  of  tax  law  that 
arise  in  Income  tax  examinations. 

2.  The  promotion  of  litigation,  rather  than 
Its  avoidance,  by  the  administrative  "protect 
the  revenue"  policy  and.  accordingly,  the 
undue  emphasis  on  the  adversary  approach 
to  such  questions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  taxpayer  Is  the  disposition 
of  many  troublesome  questions  of  law  that 
may  come  into  focus  in  a  field  examina- 
tion. Borne  of  these  Issues  may  be  raised  by 
the  examining  officer  primarily  for  protective 
piuposes.  but  they  cannot  tw  settled  until 
the  case  finally  goes  to  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, often  after  It  Is  docketed  In  the  Tax 
Court.  A  Icng  period  of  time  may  elapae  be- 
tween the  revenue  agent's  examination  and 
the  eventual  disposition  of  the  case,  and 
the  finally  asserted  deficiency  may  be  much 
lower  than  that  proposed  in  the  agent's  re- 
port. These  endlessly  drawn  out  controver- 
sies, followed  by  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
tax,  are  very  lucrative  to  tax  practitioners — 
but  are  destructive  of  taxpayer  morale  and 
are  conducive  to  disrespect  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Surely  sufficient  Ingenuity 
exists  at  the  tax  bar  to  develop  an  approach 
that  vrllt  result  In  a  much  speedier  dispo- 
sition of  such  cases  without  the  traumatic 
effect  of  a  tremendous  proposed  tax  defi- 
ciency that  is  not  likely  to  be  paid  In  full. 
The  Utlgattng  possibility  approach  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  contesting  Issues 
with  the  Service  and  puts  a  premium  not  on 
taxpayer  compliance  but  on  a  litigious  atti- 
tude. This  places  the  sophisticated,  con- 
tentious taxpayer  in  a  position  of  marked 
advantage  over  the  easygoing,  acquiescent 
one.  who  may  be  excessively  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  his  government.  Should  a  tax 
result  be  governed  by  the  right  of  the  case  or 
by  the  belligerence  of  the  taxpayer? 

Although  the  Service  in  Its  examinations 
strives  to  prevent  the  taxpayer  from  post- 
poning taxation  improperly  by  claiming  de- 
ductions currently  that  should  be  taken  in 
a  later  year,  its  tactics  in  delaying  final  set- 
tlement of  cases  because  of  the  protracted 
disputes  has  the  came  effect  of  tax  defer- 
ment. If  cases  that  take  several  years  to 
settle  could  be  disposed  of  reasonably  In 
their  early  stages,  the  tax  money  would  be 
received  several  years  sooner  with  result- 
ing benefit  to  the  Treasury. 

This  problem  might  be  reduced  from  Its 
present  alarming  proportions  (I)  by  arrang- 
ing conferences  between  the  taxpayer  and 


the  Service,  as  this  Is  done  in  the  ease  of 
reorganizations  and  pension  plans,  on  many 
other  prospective  transactions  and  (2)  by 
applying  to  a  disputed  issue  In  a  tax  re- 
turn the  most  experienced  and  authorita- 
tive thinking  possible  at  the  Inception  of 
the  controversy,  rather  than  at  the  approach 
to  the  trial  table. 

Many  of  .he  troubles  growing  out  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
seem  to  stem  from  the  belief  that  it  should 
use  its  knowledge  to  extract  the  last  pos- 
sible dollar  of  revenue  in  a  given  case  on  a 
technicality  without  regard  to  futiu-e  effect 
of  this  action  on  the  law.  This  has  occasion- 
ally been  manifested  by  the  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  obviously  sound  and  practical 
decision  of  a  lower  court  In  the  desperate  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  harsher  interpretation  out 
of  a  higher  court,  entirely  In  the  hope  that 
a  greater  tax  might  be  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  Service  shotild  follow 
the  adjudication  of  the  courts  when  they 
have  repeatedly  taken  a  certain  position. 
The  imwillingness  to  concede  that  an  Issue 
Is  settled  when  numerous  decisions  are  re- 
corded against  it,  placing  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense on  taxpayers  to  litigate  the  matter 
afresh,  promotes  resentment  and  disrespect 
for  the  TYeasury  and  is  hurtful  to  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  taxpaying  public. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Service  should  ab- 
stain, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  attempt 
to  assert  taxes  In  amounts  that  are  clearly 
confiscatory  on  the  basis  of  hairsplitting 
technicalities. 

Also.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Service 
considers  that  a  decision  of  a  court  Is  harsh 
and  difficult  to  apply.  It  should  take  steps, 
through  an  effort  to  change  the  law.  or  by 
any  other  means  at  its  command,  to  alleviate 
lu  effect,  rather  than  use  It  In  opportunistic 
fashion  to  obtain  more  revenue. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'lce  as  an  orga- 
nization possesses  the  most  comprehensive 
accumulation  of  knowledge  available  for  use 
In  the  practical  application  of  the  income  tax 
law  in  the  field.  It  could  avoid  taking  many 
Issues  to  court  by  estabhshlng  and  adhering 
to  fair  and  reasonable  rules  of  statute  con- 
struction untouched  by  a  desire  to  acquire 
the  maximum  possible  amount  of  revenue  in 
a  given  case.  It  could  greatly  limit  Utlgatlon 
without  injury  to  the  tax  structure  or  to  the 
long-term  yield  attained,  and,  In  doing  so.  it 
would  perform  a  service  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  too  often  In- 
stead of  applying  its  vast  experience  to  ef- 
fect a  reasonable  disposition  of  troublesome 
Issues,  it  will  persist  In  needlessly  throwing 
them  Into  the  courts.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  continued  practice  adds  greatly  to  the 
confused  state  of  the  law  and  sometimes 
opens  as  many  loopholea  as  it  closes. 

Litigation  should  not  be  pursued  by  the 
Service  on  an  aimless,  ad  hoc  basis  with  only 
a  concern  for  immediate  revenue  gain  but 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  sound,  clearly 
discernible  and  thoroughly  understandable 
framework  of  case  law  that  will  help  to  chart 
the  course  of  both  the  government  and  the 
taxpayer. 

I  do  not  think  that  trial  by  combat  will 
ever  achieve  consistently  the  equitable  re- 
sult that  is  possible  when  men  of  good  will 
seek  conscientiously  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences around  the  table.  tTnfortunately,  the 
tax  practitioner  is  presently  compelled  by 
his  position  to  be  an  advocate  and  the  role 
la  forced  upon  him  whether  he  wishes  to  fill 
it  or  not.  The  many  fine  conferees  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  are  likewise,  to  a 
degree,  prisoners  of  the  system  of  philos- 
ophy that  has  grown  up  over  the  years  and 
must,  of  necessity  In  a  controversy,  take 
the  position  that  Is  dictated  primarily  by 
the  estimate  of  the  litigating  possibilities  in 
the  cose.  It  Is  time  to  cast  off  the  old  philos- 
ophy and  to  substitute  something  better. 

The  Service  may  aay  that  It  has  sought  to 


eDcourage  the  CPA  to  take  upon  himself  the 
mantle  of  the  objective  arbiter  in  tax  cases. 
but  without  much  success.  The  answer  Is 
that  the  Service  itself  must  mnke  the  first 
move  In  this  direction.  It  Is  not  possible  for 
the  proctttlooer  to  siu^lve  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  taxpiiyer  in  large  and  important 
tax  disputes  if  he  abandons  the  position  of 
advocate  when  the  government  does  not.  If 
be  does,  the  task  of  representing  the  tax- 
payer will  go  to  his  competitor.  The  Treasury, 
however,  can  initiate  a  changed  policy  in 
this  respect,  for  it  has  no  clients  to  lose.  At 
the  outset,  some  revenue  might  be  lost  by 
doing  this;  nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the 
long-range  effect  of  a  gradual  transition  to 
a.  changed  position  would  be  most  salutary. 

Such  a  marked  revision  in  philosophy 
would  enable  the  Treasury  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  TxxoTX  tax  practitioners  to  pro- 
mote the  negotiated  settlement  rather  ti"uin 
the  litigation  approach  to  disputed  ques- 
tions. 

Members  of  the  tax  study  commission 
should  explore  the  problem  of  administra- 
tion intensively.  In  this  endeavor,  they  should 
be  part  of  a  committee  which  should  al5o 
include  members  of  the  AICPA,  the  ABA.  any 
other  reputable  tax  practttlonerx'  organiza- 
tion and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
DEcnaows  or  the  coubts 

Very  often,  research  of  the  cases  relating 
to  a  complex  tax  question  discloses  a  seem- 
ing welter  of  confusion,  adding  to  the  un- 
certainty regarding  the  law's  application,  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  grave  difficulty  in 
this  area  grows  out  of  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  "trilurcated  system"  of  courts.  A 
taxpaver  may.  without  paying  his  tax.  go 
Into  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
peal the  decision  of  this  court  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  his  circuit  and.  if  the  quee- 
tlon  Justifies  it,  lake  the  matter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  pay  the  tax.  bring  suit  in 
the  District  Court  and  have  the  same  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  Is  yet  another  avenue  of  redress: 
he  may  pay  the  tax  and  sue  the  United 
States  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  District  of 
Columbia,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  only 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Wow  the  possibility  for 
endless  confusion  grov.'Ing  out  of  this  situa- 
tion Is  obvious.  The  Impression  seems  to 
prevail  in  legal  circles  that  a  taxpayer's  op- 
portunity fir  victory  in  a  number  of  cases  is 
greater  In  the  United  States  District  Court  or 
In  the  Court'  of  Claims  than  It  Is  In  the  Tax 
Court,  and  so  many  taxpayers  who  are  able 
to  pay  their  tax  before  the  suit  will  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these,  depending  upon 
which  they  believe  presents  the  best  pos- 
filbUity  for  success.  The  feeling  that  the  Tax 
Court  may  be  a  less  favorable  fonmi  in  which 
to  bring  such  action,  whether  or  not  this 
view  is  correct,  seems  to  grow  in  part  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  numt>er  of  Tax  Court  Judges 
have  formerly  been  attorneys  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This,  some  believe,  may  orient  the 
Court  to  government  thinking  if  only  subcon- 
sciously and  imperceptibly.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  may  tend 
to  scatter  cases  throughout  other  courts,  al- 
though the  Tax  Court  with  its  great  experi- 
ence In  this  field  should  t>e  better  versed 
technically  In  this  subject. 

Obviously,  this  continual  shifting  to  a  vari- 
ety of  courts  tends  to  prevent  uniformity 
In  interpretation  to  the  degree  that  this 
might  be  possible  if  one  court  should  deal 
with  nearly  all  of  the  coses. 

There  may  be  two  poesihte  avenues  to  a 
correction  of  this  condition.  The  first  would 
require  by  operation  of  law  that  tax  cases 
be  taken  to  a  special  tribunal  such  as  the 
Tax  Court  to  Insure  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment and  expeditious  handhng.  If  this  Is 
not  done,  however,  and  It  Is  not  recom- 
mended herein,  steps  might  be  taken  that 
would  insure  the  development  of  more  gen- 
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eral  aatiffactlon  with  th«  Tftz  Court  as  a 
forum  to  which  these  disputes  should  be 
brought.  A  possible  approach  would  b«  a 
coDtLDUlng  effort  to  achieve  a  balsuce  oo 
the  cotirt  by  having  an  equal  repr«sentattoa 
of  appolDtees  from  private  legal  practice. 

I  believe  that  a  committee  cumpoeed  of 
legal  members  of  the  tax  study  commission, 
together  with  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  should  very  thoroughly  and 
latenatvely  examine  the  matter  of  tsx  litiga- 
tion, looking  to  the  posslbllltlea  of  eliminat- 
ing aome  of  the  confusion  attendant  upon 
such  a  wide  range  of  decisions  coming  from 
different  courts  on  the  &ame  basic  ques- 
tion. 

THE  CaOSSLT  UHFAia  TAX 

There  should  be  a  workable  method  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  those  harsh  deci- 
sions that  result  In  the  imposition  of  taxes 
far  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  amount  in  the 
circumstances.  Too  often  when  this  occurs 
the  attitude  seems  to  prevail  that  everyone 
Is  helpless  to  do  snything  about  it  and  the 
matter  Is  dismissed,  though  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  some  brief  treatment  in  legal  Journals. 
Such  lack  or  concern,  while  we  seek  other 
taxing  worlds  to  conquer,  engenders  a  bit- 
terness and  an  animosity  toward  the  tax- 
ing system  which  tends  to  erode  it.  llils 
situation  may  arise  when  a  taxpayer,  through 
lack  of  experienced  tax  counsel,  stumbles 
into  a  trap  in  the  course  of  an  lmport.&nt 
transaction  and  cannot  extricate  himself. 

I  believe  that  as  much  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  be  assured  that  outlandish  and 
unjust  exactions  ore  avoided  as  to  seek  out 
other  .segments  of  the  population  to  tax.  The 
self-assesstng  system  of  which  we  are  Justly 
proud  cannot  remain  elTectlve  unless  it  has 
the  wholehearted,  overwhelming  support  of 
a  public  convinced  of  Its  ultimate  fairness. 
Decisions  resulting  in  the  Imposition  of  an 
exorbitant  tax  In  unfortunate  circumstances 
should  be  studied  continually  by  the  bar 
groups  to  consider  pressing  for  legislstlon  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  similarly  situated 
taxpayers. 

Pinally,  there  should  be  some  basis  for  an 
appeal  of  the  end  result  of  a  case,  whether 
or  not  It  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts, 
if  the  final  tax  resulting  to  the  parties  In- 
volved Is  unreasonable  m  the  light  of  the 
circumstances. 

The  cases  referred  to  are  those  where, 
through  some  highly  technical  application  of 
the  law.  the  tax  asserted  Is  grossly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  income  benefits  derived.  It 
would  seem  possible  that  some  ccmmission  or 
special  court  might  be  created  by  law  to  pass 
on  such  questions  and  eventually,  on  a  basis 
of  the  equities  in  the  cose,  to  assign  a  fair 
and  reasonable  tax.  This  would,  of  course, 
require  much  study  to  determine  the  pos- 
sible feasibility  of  such  an  approach  and 
lu  necessary  statutory  background,  but  1 
beUeve  it  should  receive  earnest  considera- 
tion. 

The  Intensive  study  of  the  law,  the  ex- 
amination of  administrative  procedure  and 
poUcy.  and  the  consideration  of  the  litiga- 
tion prot>Icm,  may  each  go  forward  Inde- 
pendently, but  in  the  end  all  of  these  must 
be  co-ordinat«d,  for  they  are  all  a  part  of 
a  cohesive  whole.  Such  a  task  may  nut  be 
completed  in  a  day,  or  even  In  a  year,  but 
organization  and  determlnatloa  should  make 
It  possible.  It  is  the  price  of  a  sound  and 
equitable  taxing  system. 

There  ore  some  who  will  say  that  many 
of  these  undesirable  features  cannot  b« 
changed.  This  attitude  InslsU.  In  effect,  that 
the  people  ore  helpless  before  the  very  tax- 
ing system  which,  over  a  period  of  more 
than  Ave  decadea,  they  have  helped  to  eatab- 
llah.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  an  era  of  change, 
the  revisions  that  I  have  suggested  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  determined  application 
of  American  ingenuity. 

The  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose will  supply  the  one  Ingredient  indlspsn- 


sable  to  aoceptoble  taxation:  the  assuranca 
of  the  public  that  its  goveriunent  la  striving 
In  every  way  possible  to  do  Justice  In  dispos- 
ing of  the  difficult  tax  problenu  that  Impinge 
upon  every  phase  of  American  economic  life. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
constantly  being  assured  by  our  Iriends 
in  the  news  media  tliat  a  thaw  is  develop- 
ing in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Day  after  day,  we  have  editorial  col- 
umns and  network  news  commentary  full 
of  rosy  and  optimistic  forecasts  alx)Ut 
detente. 

I  wish  we  could  put  our  confidence  in 
these  forecasts,  but  I  canditlly  confess 
that  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  are  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  press.  I  think  that  a 
good  iJeal  of  tills  optimism  is  based  on 
wishful  thinking  rather  than  on  hard 
evidence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of 
the  hard  evidence  points  In  the  other 
direction. 

We  were  told  early  in  October  that  the 
Gromyko-Rogers  talks  had  been  friendly 
and  candid  and  meaningful.  Yet  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  1970,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
addressed  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  the  extreme  language  remi- 
niscent of  his  previous  cold  war  barrages. 
He  accused  the  United  States  anti 
Israel  of  conspiring  to  tliwart  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  denied  that  Russia 
had  any  part  in  the  clear  violations  of 
the  cease-flre  agreement  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  Indeed,  he  denied  that  the 
cease-fire  agreement  had  been  violated 
in  the  face  of  clear  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Like  so  many  Russian  charges  of  the 
past,  the  latest  defies  reason  or  logic.  The 
idea  that  2'i  million  "blood  tiilrsty" 
Israelis  are  threatening  the  security  of 
80  million  "peace-loving  Arabs  is  so  out- 
landish and  absurd  that  it  borders  on 
insanity. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  in  its  Sbwer, 
tiirough  Its  control  of  its  Arab  clients,  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  fact  that  it  has  not  permitted  peace 
to  come  to  that  sad  and  troubled  area 
should  give  us  pause  before  we  pro- 
nounce the  cold  war  at  an  end.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  Syrian  interven- 
tion in  the  Jordanian  civil  war  last 
month  had  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
Soviet  management. 

The  SALT  Ulks  resumed  at  Helsinki 
on  November  2,  1970.  I  have  not  aban- 
doned hope  of  some  constructive  ar- 
rangement coming  out  of  those  talks. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  while  we  arc 
thinking  of  meaningful  disarmament,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  perfecting  its  arsenal. 
The  Soviets  exploded  an  imderETOund 
nuclear  device  of  substantial  size  on 
October  14,  1970. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets,  in  the  last 
2  years  have  spent  more  than  t9  billion 

on  one  strategic  weapon  system  alone 

the  SS-9 — which  by  the  way  is  more  than 
our  entire  current  strategic  military 
budget.  And  we  all  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  systematically 
expanding  their  navy  with  particular 
heavy  emphasis  on  nuclear  submarine 
capabilities.  The  presence  of  a  strong 


Soviet  fleet  in  the  west  to  Suez  In  the 
east.  The  Soviet  fleet  Is  there — strong, 
efficient,  and  menacing. 

Nor,  I  regret  to  say,  have  we  heard  the 
last  of  the  po-ssibility  of  a  Soviet  naval 
base  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  on  the 
move  on  the  diplomatic  front.  The  visit 
of  President  Pompidou  of  Prance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  weeks  is  a  high- 
light, I  think,  of  the  new  Soviet  diplo- 
matic offensive. 

In  August  1970  a  nonaggrcsslon  pact 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  West  Ger- 
many was  signed  in  Moscow  with  much 
fanfare  and  pomp. 

Almost  universally,  the  Americnn  press 
greeted  this  pact  as  new  proof  that  the 
basic  intentions  of  the  Soviets  were 
changed  from  the  harsh  belligerency  of 
the  past  and  that  we  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  of  sweetness  and  light. 

Quite  candidly,  this  attitude  seems  al- 
most naive.  There  seems  to  be  a  wlllin»- 
ncss,  which  I  find  unfortimate,  for  the 
press  and  some  of  our  commentators  to 
examine  only  superficially,  matters  of 
great  consequence,  and  to  avoid  the  reali- 
ties and  wider  implications  of  such  ac- 
tiorLs. 

That  is  the  way  It  is  with  the  Soviet- 
West  German  nonaggrcsslon  pact.  Since 
no  one  can  defend  "aggression"  In  the  ab- 
stract, any  nonaggression  pact  must  be 
desirable. 

Therefore,  this  bizarre  logic  goes,  no 
additional  thought  need  be  given  to  this 
pact.  This  casual  approach  to  matters  of 
great  consequence  is  completely  unreal- 
istic. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  various 
members  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party  in  the  German  Bundestag  have 
raised  penetrtiting  and  substantial  ques- 
tions about  this  treaty,  about  its  implica- 
tions and  about  long-term  consequences. 
Chancellor  Brandt  has  not  yet  formally 
submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Bundestag  for 
the  required  ratification  by  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  members,  and  the  press 
has  suggested  that  the  treaty  will  not 
be  formally  submitted  until  there  has 
been  some  easing  of  the  Berlin  situation. 
In  mid-October,  the  Sonets  announced 
that  they  were  unilaterally  closing  two 
of  the  three  air  corridors  from  West  Ger- 
many to  West  Berlin. 

Our  response  and  the  response  of  our 
British  allies  was  to  ignore  this  Russian 
ukase  and  to  continue  to  fly  our  regular 
missions  along  our  regular  routes. 

In  the  fact  of  this  flnnness,  the  Soviets 
backed  down  and  insisted  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  blimder  or  misunderstand- 
ing attributable  to  a  subordinate  air  con- 
troller. 

Reportedly,  the  West  Qerman  Govern- 
ment will  not  formally  submit  the  non- 
aggression  pact  to  the  Bimdestag  until, 
among  other  things,  the  allied  access 
rights  to  the  city  of  Berlin  are  clarified, 
Berlin,  of  course.  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ac- 
ceptance of  this  pact  by  West  Germany 
will  amount  to  a  formal  and  indeed  per- 
manent, recognition  of  the  division  of 
Germany. 

During  his  long  and  honorable  tenure 
as  Chancellor,  Conrad  Adenauer  and  bis 
Christian  Democrat  Party,  the  CDU,  had 
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Insisted  that  the  division  of  Germany  was 
a  temporary  and  artificial  arrangement, 
one  that  would  ultimately  be  brought  to 
an  end.  The  end.  of  course,  distant  but 
never  impossible,  was  to  be  the  reimlflca- 
tlon  of  the  German  .'^tate. 

Apparently,  Chancellor  Brandt  has 
forsaken  that  dream.  His  "Ostpolitik," 
as  exemplified  by  these  meetings  with  the 
East  Germsin  Government  earlier  this 
year  and  by  the  German-Soviet  non- 
aggression  pact  in  August  and  other  in- 
ternal moves,  imply  that  he  and  his  So- 
cialist Party  are  now  prepared  to  accept 
as  permanent  the  division  of  Germany 
into  two  separate  states. 

We  have  heard  some  rumblings  from 
the  Christian  Democrats  on  this  score 
and  we  will  doubtless  hear  a  good  deal 
more  when  the  Bundestag  debate  begins 
in  earnest  on  the  treaty. 

Americans  tvlll  follow  this  debate  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  hopefully 
adopt  a  more  circumspect  attitude  re- 
garding these  developments.  I  recall  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AtLOTT)  addressed  himself  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  treaty  in  August. 
In  his  usual  penetrating  fashion,  he 
probed  beneath  the  surface  of  this  pact 
and  asked  some  pointed  questions.  I 
think  we  would  do  well  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample in  this  regard. 

The  one  question  that  comes  imme- 
diately to  mind  is  what  precisely  illd  the 
Socialist  government  hope  to  gain  from 
this  arrangement?  Surely.  Western  Ger- 
many poses  no  military  ttireat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  World  War  n,  has  posed  and,  in  my 
view,  continues  to  pose  the  major  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  security  of  Western 
Europe, 

The  sanctity  of  a  treaty  has  never 
acted  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  imperial- 
ism in  the  past,  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  future  refraining  from  ac- 
tion because  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
commitment  is,  in  my  judgment,  not 
great. 

This  Soviet  guarantee  to  respect  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  West  Germany  is 
on  a  par  with  the  Soviet  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Czechoslovakia.  Its 
validity  is  based  on  Soviet  needs  and  wUl 
be  honored  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  deems  it  in  its  interest  to  honor 
it. 

It  occurs  i.0  me  that  It  Is  not  hard  to 
understand  what  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  from  this  treaty — obviously  final 
recognition  of  the  division  of  Germany, 
which  I  have  alreatiy  mentioned,  but  ad- 
ditionally, and  this  may  be  eoually  im- 
portant to  the  Soviets,  economic  advan- 
tages from  the  West  German  industrial 
complex  in  terms  of  the  credits,  tech- 
nology, and  expertise  wlilch  would  flow 
from  a  revival  of  or  an  increase  in  trade 
between  the  two  comitries. 

We  think  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
highly  developed  industrial  state,  as  in- 
deed it  Is  in  many  respects. 

It  can  boast  of  a  military  capacity 
which  is  certainly  awesome.  Its  accom- 
plishments in  space  are  well  known. 

But  all  this  might  and  hardware  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  soft  goods,  con- 


sumer goods,  and  the  amenities  which 
we  in  the  West  take  for  granted. 

The  Soviet's  economy  is  on  a  wartime 
footing,  preoccupied  with  weaponry  and 
related  fields. 

As  Mr,  Stanley  Kamow  pointed  out  in 
his  report  from  Leningrad  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  early  in  October,  the  gulf 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Western  cotm- 
tries  is  no  place  more  evitient  than  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union's  agricul- 
tural system  is  so  primitive  and  back- 
ward, 45  percent  of  the  Soviet  work 
force — roughly  half — must  engage  in 
farming. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  United 
States  approximately  8  percent  of  our 
labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture;  in 
Western  Europe  the  percentage  aver- 
ages 14  percent.  In  spite  of  Russia's  large 
manpower  devoted  to  agriculture,  her 
accomplishments  in  this  field  have  been 
most  unsuccessful. 

Since  the  1917  revolution,  we  have 
almost  annual  stories  about  crop  fail- 
ures, bad  weather,  and  blights.  Russia, 
which  in  Tsarist  times  had  been  the 
breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe  and  an 
exporter  of  wheat,  has  in  recent  years 
been  forced  by  these  annual  "crop  fail- 
ures" to  become  an  importer  of  wheat. 
I  must  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  that 
the  economic  implications  of  the  nonag- 
grcsslon pact  are  not  fully  appreciated 
or  understood  by  Western  observers. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  by 
all  means  pursue  opportunities  for  dls- 
ciLssion  and  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  should  not  let  our  na- 
tional optimism  blind  us  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  situation. 

We  must  not  engage  in  wishful  tlUnk- 
ing  for  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be 
an  adversary,  and  a  potential  enemy. 
We  cannot  adopt  an  imcritlcal,  un- 
thinking attitude  in  current  and  future 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Other 
nations  have,  to  their  detriment.  We 
must  continue  to  be  hard-nosed  and 
tenacious  in  our  positions. 

When  we  hear  of  a  "thaw,"  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Czechoslovakian  inva- 
sion took  place  scarcely  2  years  ago.  Let 
us  remember  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  continuing  Soviet  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  Czechs,  Israel  citizens, 
and  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  would 
certainly  dispute  the  "thaw." 

When  we  hear  talk  of  the  new  "liberal- 
ism" of  the  Sotiet  pro-Khrushcliev  re- 
gime, let  us  not  forget  the  continued  op- 
pression of  Soviet  artists,  writers,  and 
intellectuals.  The  constant  oppressive 
and  humiliating  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  must  make  talk  of  "Soviet  liberal- 
Ism"  extremely  hollow  and  unreal  to 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  tlie  oppressed  reli- 
gious minorities — the  Cliristians,  the 
Moslems — witliin  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  long  debate  on  the  anli- 
balUstlc-missile  program — on  safe- 
guard— an  argmnent  was  advanced  by 
the  opponents  of  ABM  that  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  installation  of  such 
a  system  by  the  United  States  would  be 
viewed  as  a  hostile  and  aggressive  act 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  irony  here  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  deployed  its  own  ABM  sys- 
tem some  time  ago.  That  deployment 
was  not  viewed  as  an  aggressive  act  by 
the  United  States. 

It  is  another  example  of  twisted  logic. 
The  Soviet  deployment  of  an  anti-bai- 
listlc-missile  system  is  not  regarded  as 
either  an  aggressive  or  a  hostile  act.  The 
deployment  of  a  similar  system  by  the 
United  States  is  greeted  by  many  Amer- 
icans as  an  ''escalation  of  the  arms 
race."  and  we  are  told,  'n  pontifical 
tones,  that  we  must  abandon  ABM  in 
the  "interests  of  peace." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  SALT  talks  will  result  in  some 
meaningful  truce  In  the  arms  race,  but 
we  should  not.  as  a  nation,  let  that  hope 
blind  us  to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Too  often  we  approach  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  notion  that  if 
only  we  can  sit  down  together,  frankly 
delineate  our  differences,  we  can  solve 
the  problem. 

This  notion,  in  my  view.  Is  simplistic 
and  dangerous.  We  cannot  approach 
these  negotiations  as  though  they  were 
American  labor-management  talks — 
where  there  is  good  will  on  both  sides 
and  strong  motivation  for  a  solution  or 
a  reasonable  settlement. 

In  my  judgment — and  also,  I  think, 
histoid  bears  out  this  analysts — the 
Soviets  do  not  approach  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  same  ends  in  view. 

Whereas  we.  as  Americans,  tend  to 
think  of  negotiations  as  a  means  of  end- 
ing or  resolving  a  given  dispute,  the 
Soviets  tend  to  think  of  negotiations  as 
a  means  of  waging  conflict,  not  as  a  way 
to  end  it — as  a  tool  to  use  for  prospering 
their  point  of  view — as  a  continuation  of 
the  conflict,  if  you  will. 

That  Is  why.  In  the  past,  we  have  been 
so  disillusioned  by  our  negotiations  with 
the  Russians,  and  that  is  why  so  often 
our  impatience  and  exasperation  with 
the  Russians  has  led  us  into  unhealthy 
and  undesirable  concessions. 

That  is  why  the  Western  nuclear  de- 
terrent must  remain  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  Soviet  attack. 

That  is  why.  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
one  way.  indeed  the  ofily  safe  way.  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  is  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

The  SALT  talks,  of  course,  we  knew 
as  useful  and  desirable.  But  we  must 
approach  them  realistically  and  circum- 
spectively.  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
make  certain  we  are  not  outbareainci 
by  this  mo.n  ruthless  trader  of  all.  Sovi.;l 
Ru*;.sio. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OP  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  tliere  have  been  a  number  of 
news  stories  concci'ning  the  release  to  tlie 
public  of  iiiformation  contained  in  the 
detailed  environmental  impact  state- 
ments required  by  the  National  Environ- 
ment.ll  Policy  Act.  Russell  E  Tram. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  iiaa  written  to  me  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  raised  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Swial>;  lalerlor  cud 
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Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  by  recent 
news  atoriea. 

Chairman  Train's  position  is  that  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  on  public 
disclosure  Ls  being  complied  with  by  the 
Council  and  the  Federal  agencies.  He 
does  ackziowledge  that  legislation  may 
be  required  to  insure  that  environmental 
impact  statements  are  made  available  to 
the  public  at  an  early  enough  point  in 
time  to  allow  maximum  citizen  partici- 
pation in  decisionmaking. 

Early  in  the  92d  Congress  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Comnsittee 
will  undertake  a  careful  review  of  the 
performance  of  the  Council  and  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  An  Important 
aspect  of  this  review  will  be  the  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  relating  to 
public  release  of  environmental  impact 
statements.  Other  amendments  which 
will  be  considered  include  the  power  of 
the  Council  to  compel  agency  compliance 
with  the  act;  the  need  for  a  systematic 
policy  on  environmental  data  and  infor- 
mation; requirements  for  incre«&ed  staff 
and  funding  for  the  Council ;  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Council  to  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Administration. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Train  and 
requested  that  the  Council  undertake  a 
general  review  of  the  act  and  its  adniin- 
istration  and  furnish  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  with  a  report  by  December  31. 
1970,  on  any  areas  in  which  new  legisla- 
tive authority  is  required  as  well  as  on 
any  problems  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  administration.  Following  receipt 
of  the  report  a  definite  date  for  hearings 
wlUbe»et 

Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Train's  letter  and  my 
response  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Convcn.  ON  Envibonkemtax.  QirArrrr, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  November  t9, 1970. 
Hon.  He.xtRY  M.  Jackjson, 
US.  Seiiate. 
Wojthington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SENATOt  Jackson:  As  I  am  lore  you 
noted,  newspaper  reporta  tfaia  pnet  weekend 
may  hftve  creaUKl  Bome  concern  that  tlie 
Council  on  EnvlronmentAl  Quality  is  ad- 
nvlnlacerlng  the  environmental  Impact 
8t&tement  requirements  of  the  Nuionsa  En- 
vlrunmental  Policy  Act  in  a  fashion  whicb 
frustrates  citizen  participation  In  declalon- 
maklng.  I  wlsb  to  assure  you  In  the  most 
emphntic  way  possible  that  the  Council  baa 
conslatenriy  and  ageresslvely  sougbt  to  en- 
aure  tbe  fullest  practicable  information  to 
the  public,  consistent  with  the  Act.  Purther- 
more.  tbe  Council  is  saiisfled  that  Its  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  Act  m  this  regard  is  in 
lull  accord  with  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
There  baa  been  absolutely  no  change  In  the 
policy  of  this  Administration  In  this  re- 
spect. Our  procedures  under  the  Act  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  from  the 
start,  and  we  have  not  varied  from  these 
procedure*. 

Becauae  of  the  widespread  public  conoem 
over  the  matter,  however.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  outline  our  understanding  of 
the  law  as  well  aa  tbe  procedures  wo  are 
lollowing  thereunder.  The  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  provides!  In  Section 
102(2)  (C)  that  every  Federal  agency  shall 
"Include  In  every  recommendation  or  report 
on  propoaals  for  legislation  and  otber  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  afTecttng  tbe  quality 
of  the  human  environment,  a  detailed  state- 


ment by  tbe  responsible  official"  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  tbe  proposed  action. 
possible  adverse  effects,  alternatives,  etc. 
Prior  to  making  such  a  detailed  statement 
the  Section  requires  the  responsible  official 
"to  consult  and  obtain  tbe  comments  of  any 
Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  involved."  The  Section 
then  provides  that  copies  of  such  statemanta 
( the  •'detailed  statements"  referred  to  In 
tbe  preceding  sentence),  together  with  the 
comments  of  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  are  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty  and 
to  tbe  public  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

You  win  note  that  the  above-described 
statutory  provisions  make  no  mention  of  a 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement,  nor 
do  tbey  provide  for  publication  of  any  In- 
formation prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
"detailed  statement"  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished after  receipt  of  comments  from 
appropriate  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  National  En- 
vinamental  Policy  Act.  on  March  6.  1970,  the 
President  issued  Executive  Order  11614,  en- 
titled "Protection  and  Enhancement  of  En- 
vironmental Quality."  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  and  poUcy  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Section  3(h|  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  directed  the  Council  to  "lasue 
giUdellnes  to  Federal  agencies  for  the  prep- 
sratlon  of  detailed  statements  on  proposals 
for  legislation  and  other  Federal  actions  af- 
fecting tbe  environment,  as  required  by  Sec- 
Uon  103(3)  (C)  of  the  Act."  Tbe  ExecuUve 
Order  also  went  well  beyond  the  requtre- 
menta  of  tbe  statute  Itself  In  directing  the 
fullest  practicable  disclosure  of  environ- 
mental information.  Thus.  Section  a(b)  of 
tbe  Executive  Order  directs  FSderal  agencies 
to: 

(b)  Develop  procedures  to  ensure  the  full- 
est practicable  provisions  of  timely  public 
information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interest- 
ed parties.  These  procedures  shall  Unclude, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  publlo 
heonngs.  and  shall  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  information,  including  information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Federal 
sgencles  shall  also  encourage  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  to  adopt  similar  procedures  for 
Informing  the  pubUc  concerning  their  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  this  Executive  Order,  on 
April  30.  1970  tbe  Council  Issued  Interim 
guidelines  to  asure  agency  compliance  with 
SecUon  103(3)  (C)  and  Section  3(b)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11614.  These  guidelines  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  May 
12.  1970.  Because  of  the  need  to  regularize  the 
process  of  consultation  between  Federal 
agencies  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  de- 
tailed (final)  environmental  lmpuu;t  state- 
ments, the  Council's  guidelines  Instituted  a 
working  procedure  calling  for  draft  stnte- 
mcnt5.  These  draft  ataiements  are  to  be  "pre- 
pared and  circulated  for  comments  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Council  early  enough  In  the 
agency  review  process  before  an  action  U 
taken  In  order  to  permit  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  Issues  In- 
volved." 

The  requirement  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  that  Section  103(3) 
<Ct  statements  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  clearly  refers  to  the  completed,  detailed, 
and  commented -upon  statements  (tbe  only 
statements  contemplated  In  tbe  law)  and 
it  is  this  construction  of  the  statute  which 
we  have  consistently  applied. 

It  haa  been  our  practice  to  refer  public 
Inquiries  concerning  environmental  state- 
ments to  tbe  issuing  agency  In  order  to  re- 
lieve oiu  very  limited  facilities  and  staff  of 


tbe  burden  of  distributing  the  atatementJi 
to  the  public,  and  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  Is  the  responsibility  not 
only  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity but  also  of  tbe  responsible  Federal  agency. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  always  made  clear 
that  should  the  citizen  Inquirer  bave  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  envlronmen- 
tal  statements,  we  would  wish  to  be  in- 
formed and  would  assist.  No  Insoluble  prob- 
lems of  this  sort  have  arisen.  Moreover.  In 
order  that  Interested  members  of  the  public 
can  be  kept  Informed  of  the  status  of  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements,  the  Council, 
on  Its  own  Initiative  prepares  and  makes 
available  periodically  a  detailed  listing  of 
all  final  statements  received,  along  with  tbe 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
tbe  responsible  officials  from  whom  the  state- 
ments can  be  obtained.  These  summaries  are 
now  mailed  by  tbe  Council  to  over  500  Indi- 
viduals and  institutions.  Including  Interested 
Congressional  Committees.  Press  representa- 
tives, who  have  expressed  Interest  in  tbe 
environmental  impact  statements,  are  also 
sent  these  lummsj-les. 

While  we  are  satisfied  that  tbe  above  pro< 
cedure  Is  In  full  accord  with  the  letter  and 
Intent  of  tbe  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  and  with  tbe  Executive  Order.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Act  Itself  is  not 
precise  on  the  time  relationship  between  the 
public  availability  of  a  detailed  final  state- 
ment and  tbe  ultimate  decision  or  action, 
except  (1)  It  is  clear  that  completion  of  the 
final  detailed  statement  must  precede  the 
ultimate  decision  and  action,  and  (2)  tbe 
Unal  detailed  statement  "should  accompany 
tbe  proposal  through  tbe  agency  review  proc- 
esses." It  shoiild  be  txirne  In  mind  that  the 
great  majority  of  environmental  statements 
deal  with  activities,  approprlatlcns,  or  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  which  full  public  bear- 
ings in  advance  of  decision  are  already  re- 
quired presently  by  either  Congressional , 
statutory,  or  administrative  procedure. 

While  Congress  might  decide  that  draft 
environmental  Impact  statements  should  also 
be  required  by  law  to  be  made  available  to 
tbe  public  or  that  the  action  proposed  In  a 
final  environmental  statement  should  be 
withheld  a  certain  period  for  public  com- 
ment, there  are  important  questions  of  public 
comment,  there  are  important  questions  of 
public  administration  to  be  considered  be- 
fore tbe  statute  is  changed. 

Otur  view  is  that  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  is  so  general  In  its  lan- 
guage, so  Innovative  In  Its  procedures  and 
so  all-embracing  In  the  range  of  Govern- 
ment activities  Included  that,  rather  than 
make  new  across-the-board  requirements  we 
should  evolve  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
various  nuijor  categories  of  activity  in- 
volved. For  example.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
posals for,  or  reports  on,  legislation,  there 
would  not  seem  to  tM  a  reason  why  the 
public  should  see  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  before  Congress  does.  In  otber 
administrative  actions  we  can  often  buiiri 
on  existlns  requirements  for  bearings  or 
notice  to  the  public.  In  still  otber  cases  (for 
eaample  OBA  land  purchases) ,  advance  dts- 
closure  of  the  Oovemment's  purchase  Inten- 
tions would  probably  prejudice  chances  for 
economical  purchase. 

The  Council  belleven  strongly  that  the 
public  should  be  brought  Into  tbe  decision- 
making procewi  as  It  affects  the  environment 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  It  was  at 
our  recommendation  that  Section  3(b)  of 
ExecuUve  Order  11614.  quoted  above,  was 
adopted.  Our  guidelines  have  Instructed  all 
agencies  to  develop  procedures  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Section  3(b).  Most  agencies 
have  now  done  so.  In  response  to  our  Initia- 
tive, a  number  of  agencies  (such  fts  tbe  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Atomic  Energy  Commlfslon  and 
Federal  Power  Commlsslou)  arc  making  draft 
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environmental  Impact  statements  available 
t)  tbe  public  at.  or  prior  to.  tbe  time  of  pub- 
Uc hearings. 

The  Council's  interim  guidelines  provide 
for  review  of  the  Section  103(3)  (C)  guide- 
lines this  coming  December  and  tbe  Lssuance 
of  such  supplements  as  may  then  seem  nee-  - 
Fsaary.  We  Intend  to  solicit  public  comment 
and  suggestion  as  part  of  this  review  process. 
Likewise,  we  would  naturally  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  views  of  those  Committees 
and  members  of  Congress  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  legislation  in 
question. 

In  summary,  far  from  feeling  that  the 
Council  has  in  any  way  been  responsible  for 
weakening  tbe  process  of  public  information 
under  tbe  National  Environmeutal  Policy 
Act,  we  believe  we  are  administering  tbe  Act 
In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  intent  of  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Executive  Order,  and  the 
Council,  through  Its  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures, have  moved  effectively  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  public's  right  to  Information. 
As  a  closing  note.  I  would  comment  that 
the  performance  by  agencies  under  Section 
102(2)  (C)  Is  improving  steadUy.  although  lu 
certain  cases  there  Is  still  need  for  major  im- 
provement. We  are  now  actively  reviewing 
agency  performance  and  will  be  reporting  on 
this  subject  to  Congressional  Committees 
early  in  December.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  basic  reform  In  tbe  process  of 
government — one  which  has  been  effectively 
in  operation  for  only  about  six  months.  Over 
the  past  month,  we  have  received  approxi- 
mately four  environmental  Impact  sute- 
menis  each  working  day,  on  the  average. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Council  Is  seeking  to 
give  a  review  to  tbe  contents  of  such  state- 
ments although  our  ability  to  do  so  in  all 
cases  and  to  do  so  to  the  extent  we  would 
wish  Is  seriously  Inhibited  by  the  very  lim- 
ited size  of  our  staff.  We  have  a  highly  com- 
petent, dedicated  group  working  for  the 
Council,  most  of  whom  are  working  an  ex- 
cessive scbedxile.  At  the  same  time,  public 
and  Congressional  expectations  of  tbe  Coun- 
cil continue  to  rise.  In  this  connection,  it 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  review  of 
environmental  impsct  statements  consti- 
tutes only  a  portion  of  tbe  Councir.-!  respon- 
sibilities. The  development  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, the  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
related  to  environmental  quality,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  national  policies  such  aa 
that  on  ocean  dumping,  budget  reviews  of 
programs  affecting  the  environment.  Inter- 
national environmental  programs,  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  all  Federal  programs  that 
affect  the  environment,  the  development  of 
the  annual  Environmental  Quality  Report — 
all  of  these  and  more  must  ail  be  carried  on 
dally  by  the  same  small  stall. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  help- 
ful. We  look  forward,  aa  always,  to  continued 
close  cooperation  with  you  and  your  staff. 
Sincerely. 

RuascLL  E.  Train. 

Chafrman, 

Washukcton.  D.C. 

Novfrmhcr  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Russell  E.  Tbain, 

Chairman.  Council  on  Enviromentat  Quatili/, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  DEsa  Ms.  CHAniMAN:  Thank  sroa  for 
your  letter  of  November  10,  1970,  concerning 
the  Environmental  Quality  CouncUs  admin- 
istration of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  I  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness  In  furnishing  me  with  the  Council's 
interpretation  and  views  on  the  critically  Im- 
portant question  of  public  disclosure. 

In  a  democracy  the  right  to  know,  the 
right  to  have  knowledge  of  the  Intended  ac- 
tions and  probable  oonsequenoes  of  govern- 
mental decisions,  is  one  of  tbe  public's  moat 


Important  rights.  Where  government  deci- 
sions have  adverse  Impact  on  the  quality  of 
life  and  environment  this  fundamental  right 
becomes  critical  because  many  decisions 
which  result  tu  resource  misuse  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation  are  irreversible  de- 
cisions. Once  acUon  Is  taken  the  bands  of 
the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back  and  public 
resources  which  have  been  damaged  cannot 
be  reclaimed  or  restored. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  issue 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  and  yoiu*  asso- 
ciates on  the  Council  will  be  prepared  to 
discuss  any  necessary  amendments  to  the 
public  disclosure  provisions  of  tbe  Act  at  a 
hearing  to  be  held  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  early  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Tbe  Committee  wUl  also  be 
considering  other  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  at  this  time. 
These  may  include  the  power  of  the  Coimctl 
to  compel  agency  compliance  with  the  Act; 
environmental  Information  systems;  staff 
and  funding  requirements:  and  the  Coun- 
cil's relationship  with  otber  agencies. 

To  faclUtste  the  Committee's  review  of  the 
Act's  administration  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
furnish  the  Committee  with  a  report  on  any 
areas  In  which  new  legislative  authority  Is 
required  as  well  as  on  any  problems  which 
bave  been  encountered  In  the  admlnlstratlou 
of  tbe  Act.  I  would  appreciate  it  If  this  re- 
port were  available  by  December  31.  1970. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Uenst  M.  Jacksom. 

CHmirman. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  AND  DE- 
PARTMKNT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  today,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1350.  HJR.  18515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  be 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  business. 
HSi.  18515,  which  will  be  sUted  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  by  title,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  {UM.  18515)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  tbe  &scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  when  the  Senate  adjourned,  the 
pending  business  was  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits^  . 
on  which  we  had  a  quite  lengthy  dis- 
cussion yesterday  morning  and  after- 
noon: but  we  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  come  back  to 
that  amendment  today. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  detained 
little  thereafter.  In  the  meantime  we 
can  probably  take  up  some  of  the  other 
amendments  of  a  different  nature.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  *Mr.  YARBORoncR) 
has  an  amendment,  and  some  of  the 
other  amendments  can  also  be  taken  up. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  consideration  of  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  iman- 
imous consent  the  Javlts  amendment 
can  be  laid  aside  temporarily  in  order  to 
take  up  other  amendments. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  so  ask. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  object,  of  course — I 
merely  want  to  protect  the  author  and 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Would  the  Senator  be  nlUing  that  it 
be  made  clear  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  remain  the  pending  question, 
to  be  set  aside  only  for  the  consideration 
of  specific  amendments,  such  as  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senstor 
from  Te.xas,  from  time  to  time? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Surely. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  point  out  that  if  the 
amendment  is  temporarily  laid  aside,  it 
will  revert,  as  it  were,  each  time  an 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  The  question 
on  that  amendment  would  automatically 
recur  if  the  request  is  that  it  be  laid 
aside  for  a  specific  amendment  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

AMEWDMrWT    NO.    1071 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1071. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  tbe  Javits  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Cliair  hears  no 
objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  be  read. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1071)  as  follows: 
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On  pag«  33,  line  la.  strike  out  "»3.4.12,0O0" 
and  ln«ert  In  lieu  thereof  "f4.432.000":  and 
on  page  32.  Une  12.  strike  out  "•250,000"  and 
Inner!  in  lieu  thereof  "•2.3S0.000". 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  session.  Congress  passed  my 
bill  to  create  a  model  secondary  school 
for  the  deaf  which  would  be  operated  in 
connection  with  Gallaudei  CoUeKe. 

The  appropriation  bill  provides,  on 
page  32.  line  12,  for  $2,432,000  for  carry- 
ing out  those  purposes,  of  which  (230.000 
shall  be  for  construction.  Mr.  President. 
$250,000  is  merely  a  token  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  construction.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  an  additional  %2 
million  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
construction  of  these  facilities. 

The  program  for  a  model  elementary 
school  for  the  deaf  has  been  In  effect  for 
years  and  has  proved  to  be  successful. 
Representatives  from  schools  for  the  deaf 
come  here  to  view  the  results.  So  this 
school  is  what  its  name  implies — a  model 
for  tlie  Nation.  It  applies  the  most 
modern  methods  of  teaching  of  the  deaf 
that  have  been  developed. 

The  Nation  has  a  great  stake  in  teach- 
ing our  citizens  who  are  deaf.  The  soimds 
of  everyday  life  which  pound  in  the  ears 
of  our  people  are  causing  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  to  suffer  from  deafness. 

The  average  deaf  person  in  the  United 
States  earns  half  the  salary  earned  by 
the  person  who  Is  not  deaf,  but  there  are 
certain  flelds  in  which  the  deaf  excel  in 
this  computer  age.  Some  deaf  persons 
were  given  employment,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  at  the  regional  Internal 
Revenue  office  at  Austin,  Tex.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  or  6  months,  it  was  found 
that  deaf  persons  who  used  the  com- 
puters made  fewer  mistakes  than  those 
who  were  not  deaf.  These  people  sit  In 
a  vast  room,  with  many  hundreds  of 
computers.  Someone  speaks  and  it  dis- 
tracts the  person  who  is  not  deaf.  The 
deaf  person  does  not  hear  it.  So  the  com- 
puter age  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new 
area  for  the  deaf. 

The  amendment  to  improve  and  en- 
courage educational  programs  for  the 
deaf.  I  am  proposing  would  increase  the 
appopriations  for  construction  at  the 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  amount  of  $2  million,  so  that  con- 
-■itruction  of  much  needed  facilities,  par- 
ticularly classrooms,  could  be  at  least 
sUrted  during  fiscal  1971. 

At  the  present  time  temporary  facili- 
ties are  overcrowded  with  120  students. 
Dr.  MerriU,  president  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, testified  that  the  Model  Secondary 
School  needed  permanent  facilities  and 
that  plans  were  advanced  so  that  con- 
struction money  was  needed  this  year. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  program  to  educate 
yoimg  high  school  students  who  are  deaf, 
in  the  National  Capital  area,  will  be  set 
back  for  at  least  1  year.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  postpone  the  program  in  the 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
which  intended  by  the  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate to  deaf  educators  throughout 
the  country  how  new  and  innovative 
methods  can  be  developed  to  better  teach 
our  deaf  youngsters. 

The  chairman  has  knowledge  of  the 
amendment.  I  request  that  the  distin- 
ruiahed  chairman  of  the  committee  ac- 


cept this  amendment.  It  is  badly  needed, 
and  it  will  pay  back  to  the  country  what 
has  been  expended  by  enabling  these 
people  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
on  the  committee  are  very  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  at  Gallaudet  College.  We 
think  it  is  one  of  the  flne  iristitutions  in 
this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact — and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas  must 
know  this — the  college  was  established 
under  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. His  Postmaster  General  owned  a 
piece  of  property  which  was  a  regular 
dairy  farm,  and  he  donated  that  piop- 
erty  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

Then,  under  Lincoln's  administration, 
it  received  a  Federal  charter.  It  has  been 
in  existence  all  that  time,  Uking  care  of 
people  who  are  deaf  not  only  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  These  people  come 
from  Texas.  Washington,  and  all  the 
other  States.  They  are  selected  to  be  sent 
here,  and  they  do  a  great  job. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  moving  experi- 
ences anyone  can  have  is  to  go  to  the 
college  when  it  holds  graduation  exer- 
cises. After  awhile,  he  can  almost  feel 
he  understands  what  they  are  "saying." 
They  are  fine  people. 

Gallaudet  College  is  a  liberal  arts  and 
education  school.  Many  of  the  graduates 
go  to  State  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
teach.  So  the  college  is  a  major  source 
for  such  teachers. 

There  are  many  teachers  on  the  faculty 
who  are  not  deaf,  who  have  no  handi- 
cap, but  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
teaching  the  deaf.  They  know  how  to 
teach  them.  Athletics  are  a  major  part 
of  their  program.  They  do  a  great  job, 
and  to  every  way  this  is  an  Institution 
of  higher  learning. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  established  the 
elementaiT  school  which  is  to  take  care 
of  those  who  obviously  cannot  attend  a 
regular  school  because  of  their  handicap. 

This  too  has  been  very  successful,  and 
we  put  in  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
asked  for  to  maintain  that  elementary 
school  program. 

For  another  thing,  they  have  started 
adult  classes  out  there.  We  put  in  $128,- 
000  to  initiate  that  program.  It  is  a  small 
beginning,  mainly  for  people  in  the  im- 
mediate area  who  have  been  handi- 
capped for  many  years,  who  could  go 
there  and  obtain  adult  education,  and 
take  advantage  of  new  techniques  and 
new  methods. 

We  put  in  the  amount  of  money  to  rim 
the  model  secondary  school:  we  allowed 
»2,432.000.  of  which  $250,000  is  for  con- 
struction planning  only.  But  the  Senator 
from  Texas  suggests,  and  I  think  the 
testimony  will  show,  that  the  plaimlng 
is  all  done.  They  have  not  been  allowed 
to  call  for  bids  yet. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  would  not  like  to  see  that 
model  secondary  school  suffer  for  the 
lack  of  appropriations  or  lack  of  space. 
The  main  college  has  grown,  but  they 
need  all  the  buildings  and  space  they 


have.  This  model  secondary  school  is 
just  that — a  model,  where  new  tech- 
niques are  developed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf  and  it  is  a  demonstration  for  all 
of  the  States.  It  is  a  national  resource, 
of  considerable  value,  and  we  should  not 
allow  their  program  to  lag  or  languish. 

I  might  say,  because  we  have  some 
time  available  this  morning,  as  a  point 
of  interest,  that  they  were  having  some 
trouble  out  there  last  year,  some  crime 
on  the  campus.  Girls  were  twing  at- 
tacked, who  obviously  could  not  say 
much,  or  call  out,  or  were  unable  to 
speak  or  hear  anyone,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  partially  due  to  the  lack  of  good 
lighting  and  a  somewhat  inadequate 
campus  protection  force. 

We  added  funds  last  year  to  Improve 
the  campus  electrical  system  and  light- 
ing, and  substantially  Increase  their 
number  of  guards  for  campus  security. 
We  find  now  that  these  incidents  where 
students  are  attacked  or  molested  have 
been  reduced  by  almost  70  percent. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  a  moment  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MAGIfUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  point  is  this: 
The  crime  was  committed  by  non- 
students. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  outsiders  from 
outside  the  campus. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Outsiders  would 
come  to  '.he  campus  and  attack  these 
students,  who  were  often  mut«  and  could 
not  cry  out  for  help.  But  it  was  not  the 
students  who  were  committing  the 
crimes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  So  I  think,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
agreeable — and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
been  more  dedicated  to  this  institution 
over  the  .'ears  than  he  has — that  we 
could  accept  this  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference,  so  that  we  could  make  a 
beginning  on  what  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do.  anyway,  to  keep  that  model  sec- 
ondary school  program  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1069 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coniient  that  consideration 
of  the  Javits  amendment  again  be  de- 
ferred, to  permit  me  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  1069. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  line  18.  strike  out  "•575.640.- 
000"  and  insert  "♦579. 140.000"; 

On  page  27.  line  22.  strike  out  "and"  and 
iniiert  "«3.5O0.00O  for  construction  grante  un- 
der section  12;  and". 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbc)  in  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  nUnois  (Mr.  Pehct)  .  At  the 
time,  Mr.  Percy  was  out  of  the  city,  and 
now  Mr.  Saxbe  is  also  out  of  the  city.  So, 
in  behalf  of  both  the  Seruitor  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment:  and  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding,  after  conference  with  the 
chairman,  that  the  amendment  involves 
$3.5  million,  ond  it  has  to  do,  first,  with 
the  continuins;  work  on  a  project  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  in  the  city  "f  Chi- 
cago, which  omounts  to  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  other  $2  million  involves  sev- 
eral rehabilitation  and  research  centers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  to  keep  them 
going. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  whole  $3.5  mil- 
lion Is  necessary:  but  particularly  the 
Chicago  project,  and  some  of  the  others, 
were  left  out  inadvertently.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  wlllUig— and  I  am  willing 
if  he  is — to  take  tills  amendment  to  con- 
ference and  see  that  those  Items  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  shall  be  kept. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  we  get  to  conference,  we  would 
have  time  to  coiisider  it. 

As  I  say.  Inadvertently  the  requests 
were  omitted  In  the  testimony  before  our 
committee.  We  will  see  to  It  that  only 
the  most  essential  parts  are  taken  care 
of.  Does  the  chairman  accept  It? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  agree  with 
that.  The  Chicago  facility  is  most  im- 
portant, and  we  will  have  to  Justify  the 
other  amounts. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  institute  Is  Im- 
portant to  my  State  of  Michigan,  to  the 
Midwest  and  to  the  seriously  disabled 
throughout  the  Nation, 

Our  own  rehabilitation  facility  In 
Detroit,  for  example,  will  beneat  from 
the  personnel  to  be  trained  at  this  in- 
stitute, as  vrill  the  professional  staffs  of 
similar  facilities  In  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  dislngulshed 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnc- 
sonr)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  for 
the  interest  they  have  taken  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
rehabilitation  programs  of  this  country 
represent  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
can  make  In  helping  the  American 
people. 

Year  after  year,  these  programs  have 
achieved  outstancllng  success  In  reha- 
bilitating large  numbers  of  our  most 
seriously  disabled  people.  It  is  one  field 
where  we  know  that  when  we  Invest 
public  funds  we  will  get  results. 

But  we  must  have  the  special  centers 
to  do  this  work  and  to  reach  more  dis- 
abled people.  Tliere  Is  no  other  way  to 
master  the  severe  problems  of  many  of 
our  disabled. 

Estimates  from  responsible  sources 
indicate  that  we  have  in  this  co«nti7. 


by  the  most  conservative  calculations, 
more  than  6  million  people  with  dis- 
abling conditions  requiring  help  from  a 
rehabilitation  program.  Among  them  are 
large  numbers  of  people  whose  condi- 
tions are  so  severe  that  they  can  only  be 
restored  through  the  work  of  a  modem 
rehabilitation  center.  Many  of  Uiem  do 
not  get  help,  simply  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  facilities  in  this  coimti? 
to  reach  all  those  who  need  this  special- 
ized help. 

Since  this  rehabilitation  facility  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1965,  we  have  ap- 
propriated only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
funds  authorized.  Our  expenditures  in 
this  important  field  have  been  about 
one-half  of  !  percent  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion agency's  budget.  We  certainly  can 
afford  this  small  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Tlie  pending  amendment  does  not 
propose  a  large  Increase  in  the  budget. 
In  fact,  the  $3.5  milllou  proposed  In  this 
amendment  is  precisely  the  amount  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  approved  last 
year.  But  these  funds  will  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  help  its  handicapped  citizens. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Join  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  parts  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  total  $3.5  million,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
I  should  like  to  state,  for  the  Recoss, 
that  I  mentioned  that  the  students  at 
Gallaudet  College  come  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I  failed  to  mention  that 
they  also  have  students  who  cmat  from 
foreign  coimtries,  and  about  the  only 
teachers  we  have  for  deaf-mut«  people 
in  the  undeveloped  coimtries  come  from 
Gallaudet. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  accepting  my  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated,  the  stu- 
dents come  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  college 
for  the  deaf  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  a 
great  credit  to  this  country.  It  was  set 
up  by  Amos  Kendall,  an  amazing  figure 
in  American  political  life. 

Amos  Kendall  was  a  publisher  In 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
public  relations  men,  and  he  did  It  on 
his  own.  He  publicized  Andrew  Jackson. 

Andrew  Jackson  could  not  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  by  the  custom- 
ary method.  All  Presidents  up  to  Andrew 
Jackson's  time  had  been  nominated  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Senate.  They  were  not 
going  to  let  Andrew  Jackson  be  Presi- 
dent. But  Amos  Kendall  figured  out  this 
Idea:  He  said,  "We  will  have  a  people's 
convention."  and  be  started  to  advertise 
it,  and  the  people  got  togetlier  and  nomi- 
nated Andrew  Jackson  for  President  in 
the  fli'st  nominating  convention  in  Amer- 
ican history:  and  since  that  time,  all  tlie 


parties  have  nominated  candidates 
through  nominating  conventions. 

Amos  Kendall  was  appointed  as  Jack- 
son's Postmaster  General.  He  was  Inter- 
ested in  the  deaf.  He  had  a  beautiful 
home  where  Gallaudet  College  is  now 
located. 

How  did  he  get  that  home?  He  wa-s 
Postmaster  General  at  the  time  that 
Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  invented  the  tele- 
graph. He  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Government  would 
not  buy  it.  He  went  down  to  Texas,  and 
tried  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  Sam  Houston  recommended  th»t 
they  get  it.  bui.  the  senate  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  rejected  the  idea.  If  they 
had  accepted  Morse's  offer,  the  people  of 
Texas  would  have  been  tax  free  for  100 
years. 

But  Amos  Kendall,  when  be  could  not 
sell  the  telegraph  to  any  Government, 
helped  form  a  corporation  to  finance  the 
telegraph,  became  wealthy,  and  built 
that  beautiful  home  out  there  on  the 
campus  of  Galludet  College,  which  is 
used  now  as  the  home  of  the  college  pres- 
ident, and  people  who  visit  that  home 
now  can  see  the  home  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's postmaster  general. 

Gallaudet  College  was  foimded  as  a 
private  Institution.  In  Abraham  Lincoln '5 
administration  it  was  made  available 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  It  over  to  run  it  ai 
a  Federal  institution. 

It  is  still  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
In  the  whole  world.  It  came  from  the 
genius  of  Amos  Kendall,  who  also  had 
the  genius  to  find  a  new  way  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  responsible  fo- 
the  election  of  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

So  this  piece  of  ground  has  an  amazing 
history  with  it  of  the  people  whose  lives 
it  touched,  and  it  is  going  forward  today 
as  a  great  service  to  mankind,  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  training  teachers 
for  the  deaf.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  the  instruction  is 
so  good  that  almost  all  of  them  go  out 
as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  over  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor— I  am  sure  the  Senate  does — for  that 
interesting  and  factual  bit  of  history. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  has  been  in  the  home  of  Amo.'i 
Kendall,  the  man  who  not  only  started 
the  first  school  for  the  deaf  but  who  also 
invented  the  present  system  for  nomi- 
nating the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  tlie 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Javits  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tbt  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlis  amendment. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dl.'ipensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i5  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  IS.  line  3.  strike  out  "t89,M9.000" 
•nd  Inaert  In  Uou  thereof  the  following: 
$90,399,000.  of  which  ll.ooo.OOO  shall  be 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provl- 
alons  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the 
Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act.  and 
such  other  product  injury  control  programs 
of  the  Eiepartment  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  that  are  now  In  or  may  be  tran«- 
terred  to  the  Fooa  and  Drug  Administration." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  although  our 
society  has  made  vast  strides  in  the  con- 
trol of  many  diseases  which  once  brought 
early  death  and  unwanted  suffering, 
there  is  one  kind  of  disease  where  our 
Nation  has  failed  to  bring  to  bear  the 

benefits  of  modem  public  health  skills 

that  disease  is  death  and  injury  from 
accidental  causes.  In  1970  it  is  estimated 
that  114.000  people  will  die  and  over  50 
million  more  will  suffer  if^ury  from  acci- 
dental  causes.  At  present  more  than  18 
million  of  our  cltlzetis  are  permanently 
disabled  because  of  injuries  they  have 
sastained. 

Treating  these  accidents  increases  the 
critical  drain  on  the  scarce  supply  of 
physicians  and  trained  medical  person- 
nel. And  victims  of  injury  now  require 
over  200.000  man-years  of  critically  short 
hospital  manpower.  Why  should  we  sub- 
sidize the  construction  of  hospitals,  and 
watch  the  costs  of  hospital  care  sky- 
rocket, and  not  strive  to  reduce  accidents 
which  place  the  largest  single  demand  on 
hospital  beds? 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Consumers  of  the  Cotmnittee  on  Com- 
merce. I  am  vitally  interested  in  pro- 
viding our  public  officials  with  legislative 
mandates  to  control  accidental  injuries 
The  savings  to  society  could  be  immense. 
For  example,  our  committee  has  learned 
that  when  ignited  clothing  severely  biuns 
a  person,  his  treatment,  if  he  lives,  will 
average  $7,000  in  medical  costs  aloiie  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lifetime  physical  and 
mental  scars  he  wUl  bear. 

Despite  passage  of  such  legislation  as 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  the 
Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Maghtson  and 
myself,  which  could  control  accidental 
injuries  from  other  hazardous  products 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  progress  in  using 
this  legislation  to  protect  innocent  chil- 
dren and  adults  from  unwanted  and  un- 
necessary injuries. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  lack  of 
progress  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  Ught 
purse  strings  of  Congress,  even  though 
ConBiess  has  appropriated  the  full  level 
of  the  administration's  request.  I  today 
submit  an  amendment  to  HJl  18515 
which  would  add  $850,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. These  funds  would  be  restricted 
to  providing  the  necessary  resources  and 
personnel  to  implement  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  the  Child  Protection  and 
Toy  Safety  Act,  and  other  injury  control 
programs. 
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The  reason  for  submitting  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have 
placed  the  statutes  on  the  books,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  have  given  adequate 
funding  to  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  implement 
and  fully  enforce  the  statutes.  Although 
the  amount  of  $850,000  is  rather  small, 
1  think  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  pay 
many  great  dividends.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  reciting  the  great  cost  that  arises 
from  accidential  injury  in  this  country, 
I  point  out  that  the  cost  of  treatment 
for  bums  resulting  from  clothing  catch- 
ing on  fire  is  an  average  of  $7,000  for  an 
Individual,  and  this  has  been  a  source  of 
great  concern  and  a  great  nimiber  of  in- 
juries. 

When  I  was  at  home  a  month  ago.  a 
lady  related  an  experience — which  we 
have  heard  over  and  over  again  m  hear- 
ings in  our  committee — in  which  her 
child  was  wearing  a  garment  that  sud- 
denly burst  into  flame  when  it  came 
close  to  fire,  and  the  child  was  severely 
burned.  I  promised  her  then  that  I  would 
return  to  the  Senate  and  do  my  best  to 
see  that  control  was  exercised  over  the 
sale  of  garments  and  fabrics  that  were 
flammable.  The  amendment  I  offer 
would  be  a  step  along  the  way  to  do  this 
very  thing. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  about  this  amendment,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  they  feel 
that  it  is  meritorious  and  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  it  at  this  time.  May  I 
ask  the  chairman  if  this  is  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  that  no  one  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  Flammable  Fabric  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  than  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  bills  I 
can  understand  that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  the  author  of 
those  bills. 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  not  like  to 
skimp  on  my  foster  children  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  of 
course,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  safety 
acu  passed  In  1953. 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Out  of  our  commit- 
tee. In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  done  yeoman  work,  as  have  the 
other  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, in  perfecting  amendments  to 
that  act.  It  has  not  been  enforced  the 
way  it  should  be  enforced.  Thousands  of 
youngsters  and  older  people  still  die  from 
flammable  fabrics  catching  on  fire.  There 
is  nothing  more  pathetic  or  tragic  than  a 
child  who  has  been  burned,  even  though 
the  child  lives,  they  are  never  the  same 
again.  The  Senator  from  Utah  knows 
that  we  have  heard  of  many,  many  in- 
stances in  some  horrible  testimonv  on 
this  matter. 

We  never  could  get  the  flammable 
fabrics  people  to  do  anything  about  it. 
In  1953  they  agreed  that  they  would  set 
up  a  voluntary  industry  committee.  They 
did.  The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
involved.  But  they  never  held  a  meeting 
of  that  industrywide  committee  until 
«■«— the  Senator  from  Utah  was  a  co- 
sponsor— introduced  the  last  bui.  Then 
they  decided  to  have  a  meeting  and  to  do 
something  about  it. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  meantime,  all 
these  tilings  were  happening. 

We  had  a  good  bUl,  and  the  law  is 
there,  and  we  have  it  on  toy  safety  too 
We  Just  never  have  been  able  to  get  the 
budget  to  give  them  enough  money  to 
enforce  it  the  way  it  should  be  enforced. 

FBIvnrCE  or  THE  TVOOSL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
con.sent  agreement? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  certain  members  of  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority,  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor,  because  many  of  the.se 
amendments  deal  with  basic  statutes 
that  have  come  out  of  our  committee 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thought  that  we 
had  written  a  good  act  with  the  Toy 
Safety   Act.   Even   the  President  made 
great  comment  about  this.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  in  the  last  3  or  4 
days  the  amount  of  dangerous  toys  that 
are  now  on  the  market  for  Christmas 
Mr.  MOSS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  law  has  not  been 
enforced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  dan- 
gerous toys  have  been  listed,  and  they 
are  sUll  on  the  shelves  for  the  unsuspect- 
ing to  purchase.  There  must  be  many 
many  more  than  we  read  about. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the  sum 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  susgests 
would  be  doubled  if  I  had  my  way  about 
it.  But  we  are  working  under  budgetary 
restrictions.  Whether  they  would  spend 
it  or  not,  I  do  not  know:  but  I  am  sure 
that  they  wUl  accept  this.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is,  too. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IMr.  Ea- 
CLETONi.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  I  merely  want  to 
say,  too,  at  tills  point,  that  if  all  Senators 
could  have  sat  in  and  Ustened  to  some  of 
the  testimony  we  heard  on  flammable 
fabrics  and  some  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices we  saw,  which  were  obviously  the 
most  dangerous — even  if  one  followed 

the  instructions,  they  were  dangerous 

they  would  vote  double  this  amount. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
certainly  appreciate  Ills  great  leadership 
and  constant  support  of  this  program  to 
try  to  improve  the  safety  of  products. 
One  change  recently  made  in  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  was  to  require  an 
inspection  of  the  fabrics  before  they  go 
on  the  shelves.  Before  that,  we  did  not 
have  anything  until  the  flre  occurred  and 
then  it  was  a  problem  to  ti-y  to  get  back 
all  the  garments  that  were  made  with 
those  fabrics.  Now  we  have  tried  to  tmn 
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it  aroimd  and  make  that  Inspection  be- 
fore they  go  Into  distribution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byao 
of  West  Virginia) .  Does  the  Senator  frond 
Maryland  wish  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  JAvrrsi  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that  the 
Senator  may  have  his  amendment  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  exactly  what  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered :  and  the  clerk 
wiU  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rend  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  25.  line  16.  Insert  the  following: 

"CKHERAL   BESEAaCK   AND  SEaVtCKS 

"For  the  medical  research  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  at  the  labora- 
tory and  supporting  facilities  at  Port  Detrlck. 
Frederick.  Maryland,  that  are  to  tie  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  S15,0O0,0O0  which  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  the  various  Institutes  and  Dlvl- 
alons  using  the  Frederick  facility  to  carry  cut 
sections  351  and  352  and  title  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  includ- 
ing repairs.  Improvements,  extensions,  and 
alterations." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  offered  this  amendment  on  my  own 
behalf  and  that  of  my  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Tydincs),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAOHtraoNi,  indicated 
that  he  was  familiar  with  much  of  the 
background.  So,  I  shall  be  brief  today. 

There  is  a  unique  opportunity  here. 
The  Fort  Detrick  laboratories  are  already 
constructed,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars — something  over  $200 
million.  These  laboratories  are  unique  in 
tlie  United  States,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
They  contain  not  only  unusual  equip- 
ment for  medical  research  in  the  field  of 
biological  warfare,  but  the  laboratories 
are  so  constructed  that  there  is  an  un- 
usual degree  of  safety  for  laboratory  per- 
sonnel. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  Senate  2  days 
ago,  these  unique  qualities  of  the  labora- 
tories would  lend  themselves  to  a  number 
of  areas  of  medical  research  which  are 
high  on  our  list  of  national  priorities; 
among  them,  research  m  the  area  of  can- 
cer-producing and  related  viruses,  viral 
encology,  carcinogenesis,  fungal  diseases, 
tissue  culture  studies  of  genetic  effects, 
laboratory  support  for  the  national  den- 
tal carles  program,  broad  research  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  and  studies  on  hepatitis 
and  slow  virus  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  extremely  im- 
portant national  health  problems.  They 
do  not  affect  only  one  community  or  one 
State  but  the  entire  American  popula- 
tion— ^Indeed,  the  population  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  here  we  have  a  great  opportimity 
to  employ  resources  which  are  already 
constructed  and  which  have  a  unique 


capability  for  the  purpose  of  this  kind 
of  research. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
physical  plant,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  real  estate  is  the  personnel,  the  tech- 
nical teams — not  only  the  men  who  are 
employed  at  a  professional  level  but  also 
the  laboratory  assistants  and  the  para- 
scientific  personnel,  all  of  which  make 
a  team  and  know  how  to  work  together 
and  are  available  right  now  to  undertake 
this  work. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  money. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  money,  with  a  relatively  mod- 
eat  investment,  considermg  the  oppor- 
timities  available  for  real  progress  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  health  scourges 
of  mankind. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  will  convert  this  for- 
mer biological  warfare  center  into  a  ma- 
jor medical  research  center. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  times 
that  we  should  take  this  step.  We  cannot 
possibly  Invest  our  money  in  any  betur 
way. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  familiar  with 
this  matter  and  I  hope  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  will  join  me  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
thnt  we  discussed  this  matter  privately 
at  some  length  on  yesterday.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
had  had  this  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee earlier,  we  would  have  placed  It  in 
the  bill.  As  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
points  out.  this  is  one  of  those  rare  op- 
portunities where  we  can  save  money, 
but  more  than  that,  we  can  turn  over 
an  installation  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind  to  making  mankind  live 
longer. 

I  am  vei-y  much  excited  about  the  pro- 
grams that  NIH  has  plaimed  for  this 
center,  because  they  deal  with  probably 
the  most  promising  kind  of  research  in 
many  fields  of  disease — cancer,  and  other 
killers — viruses  particularly,  the  effect  of 
viruses  on  the  human  btxiy,  and  what 
diseases  they  cause.  This  would  be  a 
center  where  they  co\i\d  pursue  these  ob- 
jectives without  coming  up  here  and 
spending  years  to  get  buildings  con- 
structed and  equipment  installed,  when 
they  can  get  at  it  right  now. 

Therefore,  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  glad  to  support  It. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  gUd  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  Introduc- 
ing a  UlL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btub 
of  West  Virginia).  The  Senator  from 
Texas  requests  that  the  Pasture  rule  of 
germaneness  be  temporarily  waived  in 
order  to  Introduce  a  bill.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  his  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4524— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  ABUSES  IN  THE 
MAKING  OP  LOANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  prohibit  broker  deposits  in 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  so-called  giveaways 
in  the  solicitation  of  deposits,  and  to  pro- 
hibit lenders  from  requiring  equity  par- 
ticipation in  connection  with  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedures  used  to 
obtain  and  make  commercial  loans  have 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  m 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  These  hearings  revealed 
many  abuses  incident  to  loan  procedure 
utilized  by  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciatiotis,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
lending  institutions. 

Today  I  offer  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  designed  to  deal  with  such  abuses 
as  have  crept  up  in  recent  years  in  many 
structures  of  the  coimtry.  Succinctly 
stated,  this  bill  prohibits  brokered  de- 
posits in  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, prohibits  the  use  of  so-called 
giveaways  in  the  solicitation  of  deposits, 
and  prohibits  lenders  from  acquiring 
equity  particli>ation  in  connection  with 
loans. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  bUl  to  that 
offered  in  the  House.  H.R.  18676,  by  the 
venerable  sage  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial law.  Congressman  Wrioht  Pai- 

HAH. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  pertains 
to  brokered  funds  and  tie-in  loans.  Since 
1964,  nine  banks  across  the  cotmtry. 
three  of  them  in  1970  alone,  have  failed 
becau-se  they  dealt  too  heavily  In  brok- 
ered funds  and  tie-in  loans.  These  types 
of  transactions  are  discussed  in  detail  by 
Congressman  Pathan  on  page  26052, 
CoNORESSioNAL  RECORD,  July  2B,  1970. 

The  main  reason  I  am  offering  this 
companion  bill  is  that  it  would  prohibit 
equity  participation  by  lending  institu- 
tions in  coimection  with  loans  made  by 
them. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas  last  year  and  this  year.  1  have 
been  constantly  besieged  by  r«al  estate 
developers  and  other  small  businessmen 
complaining  about  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  expansion  purposes 
or  for  the  construction  of  capital  im- 
provements, they  are  frequently  required 
by  the  lending  institutions  to  yield,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  high  interest  rates 
being  charged,  in  today's  money  market, 
a  piece  of  the  equity  of  their  business,  or 
of  the  new  venture,  whichever  the  case 
may  be. 

That  is  what  is  being  required  across 
the  country  of  a  new  business  venture, 
whatever  its  nature.  It  will  result  in  fi- 
nancial disaster  if  it  is  not  stopped.  In 
order  to  obtain  money  for  expansion 
purposes  or  the  constructing  of  capital 
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Improvements,  the  building  of  feed  lots, 
shopping  centers,  or  apartment  build- 
ings, people  are  required  not  only  to  pay 
high  Interest  rates  but  they  are  also  re- 
quired to  give  a  piece  of  the  equity,  to 
give  the  institutions  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
commercial  or  flnancial  law,  but  as  a 
lawyer  I  cannot  reconcile  this  practice 
with  the  laws  against  usury.  The  require- 
ment of  a  piece  of  the  equity  in  order 
to  make  a  loan  is  nothing  more  than  an 
additional  charge  for  the  use  and  for- 
bearance of  money. 

This  practice,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  result  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
concentrations  of  capital  wealth  in  our 
economic  history  and  could  have  disas- 
trous consequences  upon  what  we  so 
proudly  call  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  without  question  causing 
the  eventual  downfall  of  many  a  small 
business.  People  cannot  afford  to  add,  on 
top  of  the  high-interest  rates,  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  the  business.  This  practice  is 
being  carried  on  all  across  the  country.  It 
has  crept  up  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  practice  of  the  equity  Itlcker  Is 
being  used  by  many  flnancial  institu- 
tions, particularly  since  we  have  moved 
into  the  tight  money  period.  The  equity 
Idcker  goes  under  many  names,  such  as 
equity  sweeteners,  a  New  York  kicker,  or 
a  piece  of  the  action.  For  virtually  every 
name  there  is  a  different  type  of  equity 
feature.  For  instance,  the  lender  re- 
ceives— either  by  his  demand  and  as  a 
tie-in  transaction  or  by  the  borrowers 
oiler  as  an  inducement  for  tlie  loan  or 
for  a  reduced  interest  rate — a  certain 
number  of  shares  of  the  borrower's 
stock  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  max- 
imum Interest  rate  on  the  loan  or  In  lieu 
of  stiares  of  stock,  the  lender  may  re- 
ceive right,"!  to  buy  stock,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "warrants."  These  warrants 
will  allow  the  lender  to  buy  stock  In  the 
borrowers  company  at  a  predetermined 
price.  If  the  value  of  the  stock  goes  up, 
the  lender  will  exercise  his  right  to  buy 
the  stock  but  wUl  pay  the  lower  pre- 
determined price,  thus  maldng  an  Instant 
profit. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
financial  Institutions  should  not  be 
allowed  eqiuty  kickers  when  coupled 
with  loans.  These  arguments  include: 

First,  they  lead  to  riskier  loans  and 
possible  impairment  of  safety  of  deposi- 
tors' funds — as  well  as  capital  of  bank. 
Ixjans  should  be  based  on  credit  worthi- 
ness and  not  on  possibilities  of  specula- 
tive profits. 

Second,  lender  may  take  lower  interest 
rate,  lend  larger  amounts  or  make  longer 
term  loans  if  it  gets  an  equity  kicker. 
Lender's  fixed  income  would  be  reduced: 
less  money  would  be  available  for  other 
borrowers.  In  other  words,  the  loan  Is  not 
based  on  soundness,  but  on  the  greedy 
prospect  of  making  an  extra  profit. 

Tlilrd.  lender  may  tend  to  deny  credit 
to  businesses  competing  with  one  In 
which  lender  has  an  equity  Interest  It 
charmels  credit  unfairly. 

Fourth,  borrowers  who  do  not  have 
bargaining  power  equal  to  that  of  lenders 
may  be  victimized.  Lender  may  end  up 
owning    the    borrower's    enterprise    In 
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whole  or  in  substantial  or  controlling 
part. 

Fifth,  equity  participations  that  are  to 
be  liquidated  through  additional  money 
payments  by  the  borrower  may  be  so 
onerous  as  to  lead  to  failure  of  the  enter- 
Prise.  They  are  a  threat  to  every  busi- 
nessman in  America  today  and  threaten 
our  whole  free  enterprise  system. 

Sixth,  small  business  investment  com- 
panies afford  banks  and  holding  com- 
panies an  appropriate  vehicle  for  assist- 
ing small  businesses  and  for  acquiring 
some  equity  interest  in  such  businesses, 
subject  to  congre.ssionally  Imposed  limi- 
tations and  Federal  supervision. 

Let  me  repeat,  banks  can  legitimately 
under  the  present  law.  through  business 
investment  companies,  get  some  interest 
in  other  businesses,  but  not  as  a  false 
basis  for  loans.  The  loans  should  be  made 
on  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  borrower 
and  the  Interest  rates  under  the  existing 
law. 

Seventh,  the  argument  that  equity 
participatitm  provides  a  hedge  against 
InflaUon  has  Uttle  force  in  relation  to 
bank  loans  inasmuch  as  they  are.  in  large 
part,  of  relatively  short  duration.  Be- 
sides, a  hedge  against  inflation  can  be 
and  probably  is.  achieved  through  the 

rate  of  interest  that  lenders  charge 

and  borrowers  are  willing  to  pay. 

Eighth,  congressional  policy  is  against 
banks  end  bank  holding  companies  own- 
ing and  engaging  in  nonbank  business. 

Ninth,  bank  acquisitions  of  a  substan- 
tial share  of  competing  businesses  may 
lead  to  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Tenth,  if  banks  may  not  take  equity 
kickers,  borrowers  will  have  more  in- 
centive to  seek  loans  from  banks 

Eleventh,  the  spiriu-lf  not  the 
terms — of  usury  laws  is  violated. 

Under  the  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970 
equity  kickers  would  not  be  allowed  in 
connection  with  a  loan  from  any  flnan- 
cial institution.  This  does  not  mean  that 
equity  type  financing  will  not  be  made 
avaUable,  but  rather  that  a  lender  must 
either  make  a  loan  or  take  an  equity 
position,  but  cannot  do  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  must  al- 
ways be  on  guard  against  the  threats 
which  extensive  concentrations  of  capi- 
tal and  wealth  pose  to  our  competitive 
system.  The  equity  kicker  is  one  of  those 
practices  which,  if  we  continue  to  per- 
mit it,  will  make  success  of  the  small 
business  venture  more  precarious  w'th 
each  passing  da.v. 

I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  enact 
this  law  and  otiiers  which  will  preserve 
real  competition,  not  only  In  the  con- 
sumers market,  but  also  In  the  money 
market. 

Mr.  President,  this  practice  is  -o 
pernicious  in  our  free  enterprise  system 
that  I  could  discuss  it  at  length.  Each 
discussion  would  show  new  evils.  How- 
ever, the  managers  of  the  pending  bill 
have  generously  agreed  to  let  me  in- 
troduce the  oill  at  this  time.  Therefore 
I  will  forego  further  discussion  of  this 
measure  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  it  ap- 
peals to  the  bankers  and  businessmen  to 
bring  some  rationale  back  into  the 
banking  business  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduced  today  be 
printed  in  the  Ricors. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr 
Byxd  of  West  Virginia) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  4524)  to  prohibit  brokered 
deposits  in  banks  and  other  flnancial 
InsUtuUons.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  so- 
called  giveaways  in  the  solicitaUon  of 
deposits,  and  to  prohibit  lenders  from 
acquu-mg  equity  parUcipaUons  in  con- 
nection with  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbobodch 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banklng'and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    4S24 
Be  it  unacted  b»  tht  senate  and  Hoiue  o/ 
Representatives    o/    the    Unltat    Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Cliapter   t.— GENHIAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec. 

101.  Short  tlUe. 
I  101.  Short  Tttlr 
This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  Safe  BaBUng 


Sec 


Chapter  J.— BROKERED  DEPOSITS 
PROHIBITED 


111.  Amendment  of  Federal   Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act. 

112.  Amendment  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act 

i  111  Amemdmikt  of  Fsinu,  Dtrosa  Iw- 
BUKANCE  Act 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of  the  P»d- 
enu  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S  C  1838 
Ig) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  U»  next  to 
last  sentence  thereof,  relating  to  pcnaiaeis 
for  violations  of  such  subsecUon,  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  at  tbe  beginning  thereof,  and  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  or  officer  director 
agent,  or  substantial  jtockholder  thereof 
•nay  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  ander. 
or  other  person  compensaaon  lor  ob- 
taining a  deposit  for  such  bank.  For  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  any  payment  made 
by  any  other  person  to  induce  the  placing 
of  a  deposit  In  a  bank  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  payment  of  compensation  by  the  bank 
If  the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  a  payment  when  It 
accepted  the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  vlDlaUon  by  an  Insured  bank  of 
the  provisions  or  thu  subsection  or  or  regu- 
lations Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  tbe  deposit  to 
which  the  vlolaUon  relates.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or 
otherwise,  tor  Its  own  use.  together  with  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  recovery. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  thU  subsection 
the  term  'payment  ot  Interest'  includes  an 
agreement  to  pay  Interest  and  mdudes  pay- 
menu  to  the  depositor  or  any  other  person 
dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  made  by  any  officer 
director,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
of  the  bank  in  which  the  deposit  is  made  If 
the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment 
when  It  accepted  the  deposit.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  def- 
initions of  the  terms  'payment  of  compen- 
saUon'  and  'substantial  stockholder'  and 
shsll  prescribe  such  further  definitions  of 
'payment  of  Interest'  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate lor  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  elTecuUte  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

i   113.    AMKHDKXirr     OP    FXDEXAI,    HOMX     LOAN 

Bank  Act 
Section    SB   of   the   Federal   Borne   Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.8.C.  l«2Sb)  Is  amended  (1) 
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by  inserting  "{%)"  ftfter  "Sec.  SB."  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following: 
"(b)  No  member  which  la  an  Insured  in- 
stitution as  defined  In  section  401  (a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  no  offlcer, 
director,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
thereof  shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker. 
finder,  or  other  person  compensation  (or  ob- 
taining funds  to  be  deposited  or  Invested 
m  such  member  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  deposlta).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  any  pajrment  made  by 
any  other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a 
deposit  in  such  a  member  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  payment  of  such  compensation  by 
the  member  If  the  member  had  or  reason- 
ably should  have  had  knowledge  of  such  a 
payment  when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(c)  Any  violation  by  a  member  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder  shall  subject  tbe 
member  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to 
which  the  violation  relates.  The  Board  may 
recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise, 
(or  the  use  of  tbe  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  together  with  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  recovery. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'payment  of  interest  or  dividends"  In- 
cludes an  agreement  to  pay  interest  or  di- 
vidends and  Includes  payments  to  the  de- 
positor or  Investor  or  any  other  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  made  by  any  offlcer.  di- 
rector, f^ent.  or  substantial  stockholder  of 
the  member  In  which  the  deposit  is  made 
if  tbe  member  bad  or  reasonably  should 
have  had  knowledge  of  the  agreement  or 
payment  when  it  accepted  the  deposit.  The 
Board  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  'payment  of  compensa- 
tion' and  'substantlEil  gtockholder"  and  shall 
prescribe  such  further  definitions  of  'pay- 
ment of  interest  or  dividends'  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  tbe  purposes  ot  this  sec- 
tion and  pre.enl  evasions  thereof." 

Chapter   3.— CEHTAIN   GIVEAWAYS 
PROHIBITED 
Sec. 

121.  Amendment    of   section    I9|J),   Federal 

Reserve  Act. 

122.  Amendment  of  section    lB(g).   Federal 

Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
133.  Amendment  of  section  SB,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Act. 

i   121.    AMENDMENT     OF     SECTION     19(J)  ,     FED- 
ERAL ResEsve  Act. 
Section  19(J)   of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 

(12  U,S,C.  371b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  deposits  subject  to 
limitation  under  this  section,  no  member 
bank  may  orier  or  deliver  any  merchandise 
or  any  certlflcate.  stamp,  ticket,  or  other  ob- 
ligation or  memorandum  which  is  or  may  be 
redeemable  In  merchandise,  money,  or  credit 
as  an  inducement  to  any  person  to  make  or 
add  to  any  deposit." 

$  123.  Amencmcnt  of  StxniON  lS(g) .  Fedebal 
Deposit  Imsvbaixce  Act 
Section  18(g>  of  tlie  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  162Big) )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  lor  the  payment  of  interest  on  de- 
posits nibject  to  limitation  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  Insured  bank  may  offer  or  deliver 
any  merchandise  or  any  certificate,  stamp, 
iicitet.  or  other  obligation  or  memormidum 
which  is  or  may  be  redeemable  in  mercban- 
dlTC.  money,  or  credit  as  an  inducement  to 
an::  person  to  make  or  ndd  to  any  deposit "' 

,=  123,  Amendment  of   Section   5E,   PcDtr<.\L 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Section  5B(fi)    of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
B.'ir.k  Act  (la  U.S.C.  1435b)  u  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following:  "Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  interest  or  dividends  sub- 
ject to  limitation  under  this  section,  no 
member  may  offer  or  deliver  any  merchandise 
or  any  certificate,  stamp,  ticket,  or  other 
obligation  or  memorandum  which  is  or  may 
be  redeemable  in  merchandise,  money,  or 
credit  as  an  inducement  to  any  person  to 
make,  open,  or  add  to  any  deposit  or  ac- 
count." 

Chapter   4,— CERTAIN   EQUITY   PARTIC- 
IPATIONS PROHIBITED 
Sec. 

131.  Dennitlons. 

132.  Prohibition  on  equity  partlclpatioiu  by 

lenders. 

133.  Civil  liablUty. 

134.  Criminal  penalty. 

5  131.    DETIMtTIONa 

(a)  Tbe  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  in  this  section  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  term  "lender"  includes  any  com- 
mercial bank,  trust  company,  mortgage 
banker,  savings  bank,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, savings  and  loan  association.  In- 
surance company,  or  other  person  or  orga- 
nization engaged  m  the  buslnesa  of  making 
or  placing  loans. 

(c)  The  term  "■equity  participation"  re- 
fers to — 

( 1 )  an  ownership  interest  In  any  property 
or   enterprise:    or 

(2)  any  right  to  any  payment  or  credit 
which  is  proportionate  to  or  contingent  upon 
the  net  or  gross  Income  from  any  property  or 
enterprise,  including  but  not  limited  to 

(A)  a  share  In  the  profits,  income,  or  earn- 
ings from  a  business  enterprise  of  the  bor- 
rower; 

(B)  warrants  entitling  tbe  lender  to  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  borrower  at  a  fixed  price; 
or 

(C>  shadow  warrants  entitling  the  lender 
to  compensation  based  upon  changes  In  the 
market  price  of  the  borrower's  stock  over  a 
specified  period. 

5  132.  PaoHiBinoN  ON  EQumr  pAmcipATlONS 
ar  Lendebs 

No  lender  may  acc^t  any  equity  partici- 
pation in  consideration  of  the  making  of  any 
loan. 

S  133.  CnntL  Ioabiutt 

Any  lender  which  acquires  an  equity  partic- 
ipation from  a  borrower  in  violation  of  this 
chapter  shall,  upon  demand,  assign  all  Its 
right,  title,  and  interest  therein  to  the  bor- 
rower and  In  addition  be  liable  to  the  bor- 
rower In  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  equity  participation  at 
the  time  of  Its  creation  or  at  the  time  of  de- 
mand, whichever  is  higher,  and  shall  In  ad- 
dition be  liable  to  the  borrower  for  his  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  suit  as 
determined  by  the  court  in  any  action  t^  en- 
force the  liability  created  by  this  section. 
Any  such  action  may  be  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
the  amount  in  controversy,  or  in  any  other 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  within  alx 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  liability 
arl.'ies. 
(  134,  Ckimin.\l  Pewalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  tbe  provisions 
of  section  133  of  this  chapter,  or  willfully  and 
knowingly  parilclpatcs  in  any  such  violation, 
shn'.l  be  fined  rot  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  im- 
nri'-^ned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  bolli. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  L^BOR  AND  DE- 
.PARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  APPROPRI- 
ATTON3    1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ot  ihf  bill  *H.R.  18515)  mokinB  appropri- 


ations for  the  Department  of  Labor,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  amendment  No.  1068.  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clert  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cotton*  offers  an  amendment  &s 
follows:  On  page  38.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  14,  strike  out  "services,  staff  train- 
ing, and". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering the  amendment  at  this  time  be- 
cause, as  everyone  knows,  the  distin- 
euished  Senator  from  New  York,  whose 
amendment  is  pending,  is  detained  in 
getting  to  the  Senate,  and  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  reported 
placed  a  limitation  in  section  208  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  an  open  ended  au- 
thority to  the  States  to  spend  all  the 
money  they  saw  fit  to  spend,  with  the 
Federal  Government  contributing  75  per- 
cent of  whatever  they  contracted  for  in 
these  various  social  services.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary,  I  understand  an 
amendment  probably  will  be  offered  later 
in  the  day  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  which  will  strike 
out  that  proision. 

I  want  to  make  it  clearly  understood 
tliat  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
if  he  had  any  ax  to  grind  at  all.  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  committee  lan- 
guage because  the  list  of  States  which 
would  be  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
provision  as  it  now  is  in  the  bill  are 
Georgia,  Hawaii.  Michigan,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  for  the  commit- 
tee when  I  say  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  the  States  in  bringing  to  the  people 
who  need  it  these  services.  It  was  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Department  downtown  that  if  we 
continue  in  this  one  instance,  which  is 
about  the  only  instance  in  Government 
of  a  completely  open-ended  authority 
for  tlie  States  to  spend  whatever  tiiey 
want  to  spend  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  pays  75  percent,  we  are  go- 
ins  to  bleed  ourselves  to  death.  Ulti- 
mately tlii-s  will  bounce  back  and  hui  t 
the  whole  cause. 

ThereTore.  as  you  know.  Mr.  PresiUenl. 
the  bill,  as  reported,  provided  liiat  Slai-  ; 
could  only  increase  their  costs  to  Xuti 
amount  of  115  percent  of  last  ycai's 
15  (jure. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  fully  rcah.jred. 
and  we  realized  it  even  more  in  the  la- 1 
few  days,  tiiat  there  are  some  element  = 
that  inadvertently  and  unintentionally 
w^  did  not  take  into  consideration.  F>ir 
ins^tance,  sonie  new  services,  such  a/*  the 
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work  in  alcoholism,  are  just  coming  into 
being  and  have  just  started  to  grow. 
These  would  be  seriouily  hampered. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  at  least  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  so  that  this  will  not 
conimue  to  be  an  uncontrollable  Item 
Jumping  every  single  flscal  year,  with 
the  Federal  Government  utterly  power- 
Jess  to  restrain  it  within  reasonable  lim- 
its. My  amendment  narrows  down  sec- 
tion 208.  the  section  that  provides  that 
in  this  field  States  can  only  Increase  the 
administrative  expenses  up  to  115  per- 
cent of  last  year's  figure. 

My  amendment  would  change  section 
208  In  a  way  which  would  continue  to 
permit  full  spending  for  the  so-called 
social  senlces  such  as  day  care,  home 
nursing  care,  alcoholism,  and  other  serv- 
ices that  are  carried  out  for  welfare  re- 
cipients. None  of  those  services  would  tie 
affected;  none  of  those  who  are  engaged 
In  bringing  that  aid  to  welfare  recipients 
would  be  affected  in  any  way  under  my 
amendment 

Furthermore,  my  alternative  would  in 
no  way  restrict  Federal  matching  for  the 
training  of  staff  at  the  local  level.  My 
amendment  would,  however,  be  a  limi- 
tation on  salaries  and  expenses  associ- 
cated  with  local  administration  of  public 
assisUnce  programs.  The  llmltoUon 
would  rcstict  Increases  during  this  fiscal 
year.  1971.  for  basic  staff  to  115  percent 
of  that  which  was  employed  last  year. 
Even  with  my  amendment  the  States 
would  be  able  to  obtain  increaied  Federal 
matehlng  for  about  2.400  additional 
State  and  local  workers,  a  total  of  about 
159,000  employees, 

Finally,  the  concern  of  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  concern  expressed  by 
many  States  that  .secUon  208  would  pre- 
vent many  States  from  establishing  so- 
cial service  prosrrams — or  enlarging  their 
present  programs — would  be  corrected  by 
my  amendment.  My  amendment  would 
save  the  Federal  Government  about  J5P 
mlUlon.  In  the  time  I  have  had  since 
early  this  morning  I  could  not  give  the 
Stflte-by-stBte  details  on  those  savings. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
do  what  Congress  has  always  done-  It 
would  require  a  Ihnlt  on  federally 
financed  administrative  expenses.  We 
impose  this  requirement  on  all  Federal 
agencies,  except  for  public  assistance  ad- 
ministration, and  that  alone.  In  most 
federally  assisted  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. This  seems  to  be  fair.  It  Is  fair 
for  every  State.  It  is  fair  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  It  is  fair  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  fair  to  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  rendering  the  social  services 
for  the  recipients. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byhd 
of  West  Virginia ' ,  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  permit  the  Chair  to  in- 
terrupt so  that  the  Chair  may  maintain 
order  in  the  Senate. 

Senators'  aides  will  take  their  seat-i 
except  where  they  are  conversing  with 
their  Senators. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  the 
Chair  to  Interrupt.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  the  language  of  the  Cotton 
amendment,  which  really  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  section  208,  would 
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make  the  language  on  page  38  read  as 
follows: 

None  of  tlie  funda  contained  In  this  title 
may  lie  uaed  for  paymenu  to  any  StAtc  for 
flacai  year  lft71  for  admlnlRtratlve  expenMS 
under  titles  I,  IV  (part  A).  X,  XIV,  and  XVI 
or  the  Social  Security  Act  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  exceed  115  percent  of  the  ag^re- 
gate  amount  estimated  for  these  programs  for 
such  State  for  Qscal  year  1&70. 


Now.  1  think  what  I  have  said  In  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  has  estab- 
Ushed  the  legislative  intent.  II  it  is 
adopted  it  cannot  be  applied  to  and 
would  not  affect  the  services  of  any  so- 
cial worker  or  persons  engaged  in  day 
care,  for  working  mothers  or  the  alco- 
holic worker. 

In  all  the  various  social  services  en- 
compassed, only  to  the  administra- 
tive staff,  which  is  created  and  puthor- 
ized  by  the  State  is  affected.  Even  in 
that  it  aUows  them  a  15-percent  latitude. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  .seem  to  me 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  safe  meth- 
o*;  of  deahiig  with  tlils  matter.  Tlie  real 
point  Involved  is  the  increasing  need  of 
getting  the  Federal  dollars  to  the  re- 
cipient. It  always  reminds  me  of  a  story 
that  I  heard  and  that  I  keep  thinking 
about  In  the  days  of  foreign  missions, 
the  pastor  of  a  church  went  to  his  richest 
parishioner  and  asked  him  for  a  donation 
for  foreign  missions.  The  parishioner. 
^  ho  was  n  very  -wcaltliy  nmn.  proceeded 
to  give  him  one  dollar.  The  pastor, 
shocked  beyond  expression,  said: 

I  am  sorry.  I  rarely  criticize  anyone  for 
giving  what  ibey  feel  they  should  give,  but 
you.  the  wealthiest  mnn  in  the  parish,  and 
one  oi  the  wealthiest  men  In  our  city— to 
give  one  dollar  to  foreign  mlBslona  seems 
to  me  Bbocking.  I  do  not  undersUnd  It. 

Ills  parishioner  reached  in  his  pocket 
and  said: 
Here  Is  «100  to  get  Che  dollar  to  them. 


That  is  an  exaggerated  picture,  but.  in 
the  fiist  place,  it  is  only  in  public  welfare 
that  we  let  down  the  bars  and  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  75  percent.  I  do 
not  object  to  that  figure,  because  public 
welfare  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
things  that  we  do  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  only  in  public  welfare 
that  we  let  down  the  bars  and  say,  "Go 
ahead  and  build  up  all  the  bureaucracies 
you  want,  because  we  have  plenty  of 
them  here  in  Washington.  Go  ahead  and 
biilld  up  50  other  bureaucracies,  and 
what  ever  you  do,  it  Is  an  appropriation 
with  no  end,  an  appropriation  with  no 
ceiling  whatsoever." 

I  have  given  thts  matter,  as  have  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  care- 
ful thought.  We  feel  that  the  language 

in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 

although  it  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of 
the  full  committee— because  of  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  might  very  well  serve  to 
curtail  the  actual  carrying  of  these  serv- 
ices to  the  recipients.  We  carefully  re- 
strict it  to  administrative  costs.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  say  to 
the  States,  "You  can  spend  whatever  you 
feel  you  want  to  or  you  ought  to  in  deal- 
ing with  the  alcoholics,  in  establishing 
day  care,  in  taking  welfare  to  the  needy— 
and  also,  mind  you.  you  may  train ;  this 
does  not  affect  the  expense  of  training 
workers— all  this  you  may  continue  to  do 


and  we  will  vote  the  bill  up  to  75  percent 
We  only  ask  that  you  do  preclude  enough 
In  the  strict  administrative  costs."  That 
Is  where  they  put  people  behind  the  desks 
and  that  is  where  there  is  a  tendency, 
no  matter  how  sincere  the  effort  may  be 
to  have  a  surplus  of  people  who  are  not 
actually  deUvering  the  services  to  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  aiUng,  and  the  aged 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  fair 
and  represents  a  minimum  safeguard  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  only  field, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  we  have  an 
open  end  commitment  in  appropriations 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  will' 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  Senator  knows  the  dollar  effects 
on  the  various  States,  and  overall,  of  the 
amendment.  We  have  rather  precise  dol- 
lar figures  based  on  present  experience 
and  present  costs  Uiat  would  be  lost  to 
each  State  if  .secUon  208  is  not  altered 
or  eliminated.  Does  the  Senator  know  the 
effect  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  No:  as  I  said  very  care- 
fully, I  was  able  to  obtain.  In  the  time 
since  last  night,  the  number  of  addi- 
Uonal  State  and  local  workers  that  tills 
limitation  would  permit  all  over  tlie 
country.  I  understand  very  clearly  we  all 
have  very  accurate  compilations  of  the 
present  language  In  the  bill.  If  I  did  not 
imderjtand  it,  the  Governor  of  my  State 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
of  my  State— which  is  one  of  the  States 
worst  affected- would  certainly  make  me 
imderstand  It. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said.  The  amend- 
ment will  save  the  Federal  Government 
about  S50  mUtion.  Now,  $50  million 
spread  over  50  States,  and  including  surh 
huge  States  as  New  York,  California 
Illinois,  and  aU  the  rest,  cannot  mean 
the  crippling  of  administrative  ser\-ices 
because  it  is  really  a  small  sum. 

The  significance  of  the  amendment  is 
not  the  J50  million.  It  is  the  notice  that. 
a<!  far  as  building  up  administrative  co.'sf! 
is  concerned,  it  is  seeking  to  put  .some 
limit  on  them. 

We  further  have  been  able  to  estimate 
thRt  the  amendment  would  not  prevent 
even  in  the  administraUve  field,  the  ad- 
dition of  2.400  State  and  local  workers 
which  would  bring  the  total  up  to  about 
159.000  employees  engaged  in  purely  ad- 
ministrative work. 
That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind.  I  should  like  to  continue  for  a 
moment. 

The  figures  the  Senator  has  are,  of 
course,  rough. 

Mr.  COTTON.  These  figures,  I  think, 
are  rather  proximate,  but  we  could  not 
break  it  down  by  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  did  get.  some 
time  ago,  estimates  from  the  States,  pro- 
vided in  August  and  some  as  l£.te  as  this 
month,  that  would  indicate  that  the  total 
loss  to  tlie  States  If  secUon  208  stood  in 
Its  present  language  would  be  $211  mil- 
lion ;  and  of  course  that  would  escalate  as 
time  goes  on.  Therefore.  If  there  is  a 
saving  of  $50  million  Involved  In  the  Sen- 
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ator's  amendment,  there  would  still  be  a 
loss  to  the  States  across  the  Nation  of 
$161  million.  There  would  be  a  loss  of 
approximately  $60  million,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  to  my  State  of 
California. 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  the  increase. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Regarding  the  2.400 
potential  new  administrative  persormel 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  with  an 
8  percent  salary  increase  about  to  occur, 
and  inflation  still  occurring,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable how  long  that  number  of  work- 
ers would  tie  available.  Administrative 
costs  nationwide  went  up  38  percent  last 
fiscal  jrear  in  this  general  program,  and 
the  service  costs  went  up  36  percent:  so 
even  if  the  administration  costs  were 
frozen  for  the  States,  we  would  have  a 
36-percent  increase  going  on  for  services. 
So  immediately  there  are  going  to  lie 
higher  costs  confronting  the  States.  Sec- 
retary Richardson  just  atmounced  an  im- 
precedented  increase  in  the  caseload  for 
welfare,  and  if  we  have  an  increase  in 
caseload,  we  will  obviously  have  an  in- 
crease in  administrative  costs  also,  ac- 
companying it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
still  be  a  very  severe  problem  confront- 
ing my  State  and  many  other  States  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  were  adopted. 
Finally.  I  wonder  if  the  amendment  la 
clear  as  to  what  "adimnistration"  means. 
Because  there  is  administration  involved 
in  child  care  programs,  there  is  adminis- 
tration involved  in  homemaker  programs, 
and  there  is  administration  involved  in 
every  program  you  can  tliink  of.  Would 
this  provision  eliminate  certain  types  of 
administration  vital  to  those  programs, 
which  in  turn  would  then  Increase  the 
costs,  or  mean  certain  services  could  not 
be  rendered  which  relate  to  vitally 
needed  programs? 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator.  I  would  say  that  his  compila- 
tions are  all  based  on  section  208.  which 
affects  all  the  costs  of  all  kinds  of  em- 
ployees when  you  cut  out  every  single 
social  worker.  Including  the  training  of 
social  workers,  and  cut  out  what  is  paid 
every  single  doctor  or  surgeon  or  other 
person  who  is  called  In  to  render  assist- 
ance; when  you  cut  out  everything.  Now. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  section  208, 
if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  would  only 
apply  to  those  either  at  the  State  capi- 
tals or  In  a  county  headquarters  or  city 
headq<jiarters  who  sit  behind  the  desks 
and  administer  the  programs  and  watch 
their  costs.  It  could  not  possibly  affect 
any  person  who  is  engaged  in  dehver- 
Ing  welfare  services  to  the  people. 

If  it  does  increase  tlie  burden  on  the 
States  to  a  significant  extent — the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  the  amazing  and 
unprecedented  Increase  in  the  number  of 
recipients — if  the  Federal  Government 
is  standing  ready  to  finance  every  single 
care,  every  single  service,  no  matter  how 
fast  the  number  of  recipients  increases, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  for  the  States, 
including  my  own,  where  $5,000  may 
mean  as  much  as  $300,000  in  some  of 
the  bigger  States— the  contribution  the 
States  would  make  would  be  rather  small 
if  this  were  in  effect  It  would  tend  to  keep 
the  States  on  their  toes  In  the  matter 
of  building  up  the  number  of  employees 
axn — a4ia— Fart  a» 


who  are  not  actually  doing  the  legwork 
or  deUvering  these  welfare  services. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  that  this 
would  Increase  the  cost  to  California  so 
much,  and  to  Indiana  so  much,  and  Ala- 
bama so  much,  because  we  simply  could 
not  do  It.  But  the  significance  of  the  fig- 
ure that  is  m  Uiere 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  This  does  not  increase 
the  basic  cost:  it  merely  says  the  Federal 
contribution  shall  be  limited.  The  State 
can  put  on  all  the  people  it  wants  to.  But 
our  only  concern — and  I  appreciate  that 
tiiere  are  a  lot  of  programs  now  involved 
in  section  208.  That  caused  some  concern 
to  me,  and  I  come  from  the  place  that  has 
the  highest  employment  rate  now  in  the 
Ufiited  States.  You  fellows  m  California 
are  pikers  compared  to  us. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  said 
"the  highest  employment  rate." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Unemployment  rate, 
1  mean.  But  when  we  face  HEW,  and  find 
that  there  are  now  on  the  payroll — it  is 
pretty  hard  to  find  these  figures,  but  we 
finally  got  them— 618,000  people  on  State 
and  local  government  payrolls,  with  their 
salaries  contained  within  this  appropria- 
tion. That  is  618,000  people  throughotrt 
the  country,  and  we  think  that  maybe 
the  administrative  costs  are  a  little  too 
high.  If  each  one  of  those  618.000  re- 
ceived an  average  salary  of  $12,000  or 
$15,000  a  year,  that  is  $9  billion.  II  there 
is  any  criticism  of  these  programs — that 
goes  for  OEO  and  our  various  programs, 
of  which  we  have  hundreds  of  millions 
in  here — the  criticism  has  been,  and  in 
many  cases  very  Justifiable,  that  there  is 
too  much  administraUve  cost,  that 
salaries  are  too  high. 

We  have  heard  that  in  many  places, 
and  that  they  are  eating  up  what  should 
go  down  to  the  actual  program  and  the 
people.  We  were  trying  to  figure  out  some 
way  in  which  we  could  have  some  kind 
of  a  ceiling,  or  slow  this  administrative 
growth  up.  because  when  you  get  up  to 
618.000  people  just  to  administer  HEW 
programs  In  the  field,  while  it  is  true,  in 
all  fairness,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
people  are  in  social  security  shops,  where 
the  people  have  to  go  all  over  the  coun- 
try, that  is  a  pretty  large  sum. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  trying  to  offer  is — I  do  not  Uke 
a  particular  percentage;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  to  go  at  it,  but  I  think 
maybe  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to 
slow  this  up  a  little  bit,  and  get  more  of 
tlie  funds  to  actual  recipients. 

We  have  some  new  programs.  I  sup- 
pose alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  are 
the  best  examples  which  we  beefed  up 
last  yeor,  but  which  sUU  had  Just  a  min- 
imum number  of  employees.  This  year 
we  are  increasing  those  two  programs, 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  HEW,  but 
wWch  do  have  an  impact  upon  programs 
and  services  we  are  talking  about  here. 
I  know  that  in  welfare  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  with  counseling  pro- 
grams on  alcoholism,  so  obviously  they 
would  have  to  have  more  tlian  115  per- 
cent if  they  want  to  do  more:  and  there 
have  been  other  cases  like  that. 

I  do  not  know;  maytie  we  ought  to 
send  a  few  copies  of  "Parkinson's  Law " 
around  to  all  these  offices.  That  is  a 


pretty  staggering  figure,  618,000  people 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
ing supported  by  HEW.  And  if  you  add 
the  administrative  costs  pltis  the  salaries, 
you  are  running  Into  billions  of  dollars. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  see  If  we 
cannot  put  some  kind  of  ceiling  on  this. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  This  is  only 
the  Federal  contribution  we  are  talking 
about.  It  does  not  stop  the  States  from 
adding,  if  they  wish. 

This  would  be  a  15-percent  increase 
in  a  new  year.  I  was  a  little  worried  atiout 
the  15  percent  for  the  administrative  or 
the  110  percent.  I  thought  perhaps  ISO, 
but  under  115,  in  6  years  they  could  be 
doubled.  That  might  mean  more  than 
a  million  people  employed  Just  to  ad- 
minister tliese  programs,  and  this  is  what 
bothers  us. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  lAAGNUSON.  lyield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  First,  you  are  talking 
about  a  percentage  of  last  year's  money; 
you  are  not  talking  about  last  year's 
employees.  It  could  be  the  same  em- 
ployees, with  some  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. As  the  Senator  knows,  last  month 
we  had  a  considerable  cost-of-living  in- 
crease generally. 

Aside  from  that,  is  not  the  very  De- 
partment which  has  asked  for  this  lim- 
itation on  the  part  of  the  committee  the 
very  Department  which  also  has  some 
supervisory  responslbiUty  over  the  way 
the  States  operate  their  departments 
and  over  the  percentage  of  overhead  and 
administration,  and  so  forth?  Why  do 
they  have  to  have  an  arbitrary  limit? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Perhaps  we  should  give  them 
the  responslbiUty  and  not  have  a  per- 
centage. If  a  State  comes  In  and  makes 
a  technically  legitimate  case  that  they 
have  to  hire  100  more  people  on  a  certain 
welfare  activity,  we  are  required  to  match 
It.  and  it  is  an  open  end. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  that  Is  not  so. 
They  have  some  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  can  turn 
down  tlie  whole  plan. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  this  ought 
to  go  in  the  Ricoao  at  this  time.  Twenty- 
three  States  would  not  be  affected  by 
this  at  aU.  Ten  States  would  have  to 
reduce  expenses  to  between  90  and  99 
percent.  Eleven  States  would  tie  between 
80  and  89  percent.  There  are  10  States, 
of  which  California  is  one.  that  would 
probably  have  to  reduce  their  requests 
from  100  percent  of  what  they  ask  to  80 
percent  In  the  Federal  contribution,  in 
the  field  of  administration. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
the  Chamber.  Louisiana  would  have  to 
go  down  to  80  percent,  according  to 
this. 

We  have  aU  the  figures  here.  Tlie  sav- 
ings— that  t'!  a  little  deceptive — would 
be  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  this  ap- 
propriation. Twenty-three  States  re- 
ceive and  would  receive,  even  tmder  the 
limitation.  aU  they  ask  for.  My  State 
happens  to  be  in  the  category  of  Louisi- 
ana. This  is  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, not  the  Cotton  perfecting  amend- 
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ment.  My  State  is  in  the  same  ixisltlon 
tis  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNU30N.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  question  I 
was  going  to  a.«k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor the  position  Oldahoma  is  In. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator  can.  because  he  does  not  know  what 
portion  applies  only  to  administration 
and  what  tiortion  applies  to  social  serv- 
ices and  training  personnel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  This  appUes  to  the 
whole. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  Irom  New 
Hampshire  earlier  Indicated  that  he  was 
not  able  to  break  it  down. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  limit  it  purely  to  ad- 
ministration and  not  the  social  workers 
and  services. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  for  the  whole. 
This  is  based  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, not  the  Cotton  amendment.  The 
Cotton  amendment  would  save  approxi- 
mately $50  million,  but  we  were  not  able, 
in  the  short  period  of  time,  to  break  It 
down  as  to  States. 

It  would  be  about  $50  million:  where- 
as, this  one,  as  the  Senator  Irom  Calilor- 
nia  has  pointed  out.  would  run  approxi- 
mately $131  million  or  $161  million,  a 
significantly  larger  sum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  figure  for  CaU- 
fomia,  based  on  a  November  figure, 
which  is  later  than  the  committee's,  is 
$78  million  cost  to  California.  If  the 
Cotton  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  still  be  approximately  $60  million 
cost  to  California. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Most  of  these  people 
are  not  in  the  office,  the  administrators. 
Most  of  them  are  out  in  the  field,  out 
doing  their  work.  They  are  delivering,  we 
hope,  social  services.  Senator  Cotton's 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  office 
types,  and  not  to  services  rendered  to 
recipients. 

We  have  some  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  spending  money.  We  cannot  Just 
spend  it.  1  have  been  in  some  of  these 
offices  in  my  State,  and  I  suppose  other 
Senators  have.  I  have  not  been  out  with 
the  social  workers  on  their  roimds.  I  have 
been  to  places  where  they  should  be. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  cost  of  the 
618.000  people  we  hove  now.  If  there  is 
a  leeitimate  criticism,  if  there  is  one 
legitimate  criticism,  of  our  wliole  welfare 
p^rogram  it  is  the  fact  that  administra- 
tive costs  take  up  too  much  of  the  money 
that  should  get  down  to  the  people,  and 
there  is  case  after  case  after  case  of  that. 
Tills  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  I 
just  wanted  to  give  the  t>ackground  of 
this.  Personally.  I  do  not  like  the  per- 
centage ceiling.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  way  to  go  at  It. 

Mr.  LONG  addresiied  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BiPLE> .  Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recosnired  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
m.?  state  tlie  parliamentary  fiiuation. 

We  have  been  setting  aside  the  Javits 
amendment  by  tmanlmous  consent  to 
dbcu«s  either  proposed  amendments  laid 


on  the  desk  or  some  other  amendments 
which  the  cotnmittee  has  discussed  and 
accepted.  Before  I  would  agree  to  setting 
any  amendment  aside  now — the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  in  the  Chamber  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Javits  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Excuse  me.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  asked 
unanimous  consent.  After  that,  it  will 
be  the  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  be  present 
for  this  vote,  since  I  am  committed  to 
be  out  of  town  later. 

I  would  like  It  known  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  exerting  all  the 
efforts  that  any  administration  has  ever 
exerted — to  fact.  I  think  they  probably 
have  worked  harder  and  more  diligently 
than  any  administration  In  the  history  of 
the  country — to  try  to  increase  spend- 
ing for  welfare  purposes. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  have 
been  besieged  by  those  representing  that 
Department  who  want  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  public  welfare  program  by 
more  than  $4  billion  a  year  and  want  to 
double  the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 
We  have  studied  their  plan.  Ftaally,  to 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  iiave  gone 
even  further  than  my  conscience  would 
dictate  to  try  to  accomodate  their  views 
for  a  $4.5  billion  tocrease  in  public  wel- 
fare expenditmres. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  trying  to  get  the  Finance 
Committee  to  double  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare  and  to  Increase  expendi- 
tures by  $4.5  billion,  they  have  beeik  try- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  to  work  on  the 
AppropriatloDS  CoDunittee,  to  get  them 
to  cut  the  money  available  for  the  serv- 
ices that  the  States  are  required  by  law 
to  provide — a  law  wliich  they  themselves 
advocated.  This  does  not  make  much 
sense  at  all. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  have 
the  duty  and  the  burden  of  voting  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  all  this  legislation, 
whether  It  is  social  security  or  public 
welfare  or  some  other  kind  of  legislation. 
This  is  the  committee's  unpleasant  duty, 
to  find  the  money  to  do  all  that — and  we 
are  not  complaining  about  it.  The  ma- 
jority on  that  committee  has  consist- 
ently been  willing  to  provide  for  what- 
ever we  are  willing  to  vote  to  authorize, 
and  we  have  never  been  niggardly.  We 
always  have  been  willing  to  walk  up  to 
the  lick  log  and  hit  our  licks  and  take 
our  share  of  the  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing the  taxes  to  pronde  for  .social  secu- 
rity, public  welfare,  medicare,  medicaid. 
and  otlier  programs. 

If  we  are  tlie  ones  authorising  some 
legislation,  we  have  to  find  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  It.  Tlie  fact  that  we  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget  Is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  the  fact  tliot 
other  committees  vote  to  spend  more 
money  than  we  can  raise.  If  I  do  -say  it. 


for  the  most  part,  that  Is  the  work  of 
our  able  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am 
not  complaining  etwut  it.  I  have  voted 
for  appropriations  bills  but  I  will  say.  as 
one  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  we  tend  to  be  as  tight  as  Dick'.'i 
hatband. 

I  have  seen  Senators  who  served  on 
both  the  Finance  Committee  and  also  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  and 
I  am  one  of  them — I  have  seen  those 
Sermtors  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  vote  to  give  away  every- 
thing except  the  Statue  of  Freedom  on 
top  of  the  Capitol  dome,  and  then  walk 
over  to  the  Pmance  Committee  room  and 
proceed  to  be  as  tight  as  Dick's  hatband 
about  giving  anyone  anything.  When 
they  ore  inside  the  Finance  Committee, 
It  seems  almost  as  though  there  is  an 
atmosphere  which  overwhelms  Senators 
when  they  realize  that  everything  they 
vote  for  they  will  also  have  to  pay  for. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  that  duty 
and  that  responsibility. 

Right  now,  the  admtolstratlon  is  $4 
billion  short  of  getting  the  money  they 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  welfare.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  are  asking  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, without  consulting  the  Ftoance 
Committee,  to  deny  the  States  the  money 
due  them  for  things  which  the  Congress 
voted  by  law  to  require  them  to  do. 
What  would  it  mean  if  we  voted  for  the 
limitation  in  this  bill?  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  dotog  nothtog  to  change 
the  law  which  requires  States  to  provide 
these  services,  while  at  the  same  time 
voting  to  deny  the  States  the  Federal 
matching  ftmds  that  were  supposed  to 
pay  for  these  services.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  at  all. 

Why  did  not  the  Department  show  the 
committee  that  authorizes  this  kind  of 
legislation,  the  commdttee  that  raises  the 
money  to  pay  for  It.  at  least  the  courtesy 
of  consulting  them  about  this  matter  be- 
fore they  advocate  both  requiring  the 
States  to  provide  services  and  also  keep- 
ing the  Federal  Government  from  pay- 
ing its  full  sharo.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

The  idea  of  a  limitation  might  find 
sympathy  among  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Ftoance  Conunittee.  The  senior 
Republican  memlier.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  I  should 
think,  might  well  wish  to  vote  for  a  limi- 
tation of  some  sort,  to  save  the  Federal 
Government  money.  But  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  he  .should  at  least  be  offered  the 
opporttmity  of  being  consulted  about  it. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate that  this  limitation  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  If  a  type  of  limitation  Is 
to  be  imposed,  then  it  should  be  done  as 
an  amendment  on  the  social  security  or 
public  welfare  legislation  pending  in  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance  right  now.  Tills  is 
le?;isIation  we  in  the  committee  are  work- 
ing on  right  now.  And  when  that  Ipgi.sla- 
tion  is  out  here  on  the  floor  and  we  are 
vottog  on  it.  It  would  see.Ti  to  me  that 
tills  would  be  an  appropriate  tjnie  to 
con.slder  this  matter. 

This  limitation  on  appropr*«tio.«-,s  was 
con.sidered,  I  am  told,  over  m  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Hou«c  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  can  ImntrUie  wh.Tt  h;ip- 
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pened.  'Hie  chairman  of  that  committee 
looked  down  the  State  cost  table  and  saw 
that  this  limitation  would  cost  Texas  $6 
million,  the  Representative  from  Georgia 
saw  that  Georgia  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected to  the  extent  of  about  $5  mtlhon, 
the  California  Representative  saw  that 
the  cost  to  California  would  be  $78  mil- 
lion, and  so  on.  That  probably  was  about 
the  way  it  happened.  The  whole  tiling 
was  dropped  and  forgotten. 

Havtog  failed  to  gato  House  approval, 
the  Department  went  to  work  on  the 
Senate  side,  where  we  have  46  Senators 
from  23  States  wlio  would  not  be  affected 
at  all  by  the  limitation.  They  figured  they 
might  be  able  to  get  a  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate,  or  at  least  move  it 
halfway  to  first  base. 

I  find  it  passtog  strange  to  see  the  ad- 
mtolstratlon on  the  one  hand  trytog  to 
persuade  the  committee  that  has  the  au- 
thority to  act  on  sulistantlve  legislation 
to  this  area  to  spend  $4.5  billion  on  wel- 
fare while  at  the  same  time  moving  be- 
hind the  scenes  trytog  to  get  another 
committee  to  cut  the  program  affecttog 
the  same  people  they  say  they  are  pro- 
postog  to  help. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
vote  down  this  proposal.  If  Senators  want 
not  to  provide  the  services  or  to  provide 
a  reduction  of  service,  it  should  be  done 
on  the  social  security  bill  that  will  be 
coming  out.  It  will  be  a  big  one.  Senators 
can  then  do  whatever  their  hearts  desire 
about  it.  If  they  do  not  want  to  provide 
the  services,  then  let  them  vote  to  reduce 
the  services.  Having  done  so,  then  let 
them  vote  to  reduce  the  spendtog.  It 
would  be  appropriate  that  the  same  bill 
that  provides  for  additional  expenditures 
should  also  provide  for  whatever  reduc- 
tions Senators  want  to  vote  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

I,  for  one,  would  lie  most  pleased,  U  I 
have  to  vote  on  this,  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
loosens  up  on  the  tight  ends  at  the  same 
time  we  are  tightening  up  on  the  loose 
ends.  That  is  what  the  social  security. 
medicare,  medicaid  bill  would  do  that  is 
now  before  the  Ftoance  Committee.  The 
bill  will  make  a  reduction  where  we  tiiink 
it  can  be  Justified  and  it  will  spend  more 
to  areas  where  we  think  more  money 
can  be  spent  advantageously  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  and  the  less  privileged  and 
the  good  of  the  Nation  generally. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  cut- 
back in  services  as  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  not  be 
agreed  to  as  an  amendment  to  this  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  would  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  of  au- 
thorizing the  services  legislation  would 
be  permitted  to  participate  during  the 
rematoder  of  this  session  to  looking  at 
this  whole  problem  In  the  context  of  the 
social  security  bill  that  will  be  before 
the  Senate  later  on  this  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  phrase 
ttiat  he  used,  when  he  talked  about 
loosening  up  on  the  tight  end  and  tight- 
ening up  on  the  loose  end. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, which  does  not  to  any  way  prevent 
tlie  whole  section  208  being  stricken  out 
later  to  the  day,  would  make  It  clear 


that  the  limitation  under  the  15-percent 
tocrease  limitation  shall  affect  only  the 
administration  figures  and  shall  not  to 
any  way  affect  the  social  workers,  the 
day  care  people,  the  people  who  work 
with  alcoholics,  and  any  of  the  other 
various  services — those  people  who  are 
carrying  the  services  to  the  recipient. 
That  lid  will  be  taken  off  entirely. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  section  208. 1  can- 
not imderstand  why  even  those  who 
want  to  take  208  out  would  not  want  to 
take  this  first  step  and  then  go  ahead 
and  take  it  out  of  the  whole  thtog  as 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  might  \x  an 
improvement  on  wliat  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  here  to  debate  that.  I 
personally  think  that  the  whole  limita- 
tion should  be  laid  aside  and  tliat  it 
should  be  considered  to  the  context  of  a 
much  broader  bill. 

I  am  not  here  to  potot  the  ftager  of 
scorn  at  anyone,  because  everyone  is 
trying  to  do  his  duty  as  the  good  Lord 
gives  him  the  light  to  see  it.  Just  this 
momtog  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  approved  an  amendment  to 
provide  more  liberally  for  the  bltod. 
Probably  everythtog  the  limitation  to 
this  bill  would  save,  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  cost  of  the  committee 
amendment.  If  Senators  want  to  oppose 
the  amendment  for  the  blind  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  cheerfully  invite 
them  to  do  it.  I  tried  to  do  it  a  few  years 
ago  and  the  Senate  gave  me  my  "lumps" 
when  I  tried  to  oppose  the  proposal. 

Let  me  Just  close  by  saytog  tills:  What 
is  proposed  here  is  a  potential  economy 
that  I  tlitok  ought  to  be  considered  to 
a  broader,  substantive  bill  when  we  can 
look  at  the  whole  welfare  picture  rather 
than  pick  one  item  out  here  for  limita- 
tion. To  continue  to  impose  requirements 
on  the  States  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fustog  to  pay  the  full  Federal  share  of 
the  expenses  Just  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  disttoguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  totend  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  just  left  for  an 
appototment.  He  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
to  control  of  when  we  vote.  I  thtok  that 
when  we  do  vote  we  ought  to  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  pendtog  amendment 
which,  I  take  It.  ought  to  be  defeated. 
Then  we  can  go  the  whole  way. 

I  tliink  the  amendment  is  wrong  to 
principle,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
lias  said.  It  is  no  less  wrong  If  two-thirds 
of  the  original  Idea  is  dropped  and  only 
one- third  is  pressed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
We  should  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
amendment.  1  presume  that  very  likely 
we  have  the  votes  to  defeat  It.  We  are 
trying  desperately  to  get  this  bill  passed 
some  time  before  we  leave  this  eventog. 
If  we  could  liave  some  agreement  on 
time,  say  5  minutes  to  the  side,  and  then 
have  a  quorum  call  and  later  explato  the 


amendment  after  the  quorum  call,  we 
can  get  It  out  of  the  way.  We  will  have  a 
lot  of  ttoie  then  for  the  big  battle  that 
may  come  up  on  other  thtogs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
we  could  not  agree  to  S  minutes.  But  we 
probably  could  agree  to  a  time  limitation. 
We  ought  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

One  way  to  shorten  the  matter  would 
tie  if  the  Senator  would  witlidraw  his 
amendment.  We  could  then  offer  our 
amendment  which  would  strike  aU  three 
sections  to  which  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself.  If  Uiat  amendment  falls, 
the  Senator  cotild  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment which  would  attempt  to  strike  only 
two  provisions  of  the  secUort 

I  thtok  we  could  proceed  on  that  basis. 
My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  strike  the 
whole  section.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  it  is  bad  in  principle,  al- 
though it  is  very  well  intentioned. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  want  to  hold 
down  administrative  costs.  But  we  have 
laid  on  the  departments  around  the 
country  additioiial  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  day  care  centers 
and  family  planning,  all  of  wtiich  re- 
quire additional  administration  expenses 
and  other  expenses.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  consideration  insofar  as  salary 
tocreases  are  concerned  and  the  tocrease 
in  the  cost  of  livtog. 

This  section  does  not  allow  even  for 
that  consideration  to  the  degree  it 
shotild. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  might  be  willing  to  lay 
aside  his  amendment  temporarily  so  that 
we  could  present  the  Harris.  Rlblcoff, 
Cranston  amendment.  If  that  amend- 
ment does  not  carry,  the  Senator  could 
bring  up  his  amendment  at  that  ttine. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  after  all, 
no  matter  how  many  groups  constitute 
themselves  as  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee for  the  Senate,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  ta- 
cluding  this  provision.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 5.000  pages  of  evidence.  It 
was  tmanlmous.  If  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wants  to  relax  some  of  their 
requests.  I  thtok  they  have  a  right  to  let 
the  Senate  refuse  to  let  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  change  what  they  voted 
for  by  voting  it  down 

If  this  Is  agreed  to.  the  Senator  can  go 
ahead  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  thtog. 

I  would  feel  that  it  would  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me,  representing  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members  of  the  comtnittee,  as  well  as 
myself,  to  ask  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
sires to  make  this  relaxation  and  fur- 
ther ciutail  section  208,  we  vote  on  it. 
I  should  not  think  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  It.  I  thtok  we  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  it  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  It  does  not  take  too  long 
to  explato  what  this  amendment  does. 
It  does  not  have  any  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  ultimate  question  of  aixtlishtog 
the  entire  section  208. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  said.  However.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  say.  The  Senator 
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has  had  his  say.  We  want  to  put  on  our 
case  now. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  a  time 
Umilation  at  this  time.  I  do  not  thlnlc 
that  we  will  unduly  delay  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  naya  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  malce 
a  brief  statement  in  support  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  1  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  say  what  I  wish  to 
say  on  the  amendment.  After  I  have 
finished  my  statement.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  time  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

I  rise  as  a  mcmljer  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate — as  Senators  know — who  has 
somewhat  more  than  a  casual  interest 
in  the  matter  of  welfare  assistance  and 
social  services. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  considering 
at  this  time  rather  sweeping  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  the  entire  welfare 
program  of  the  country,  which  I  strongly 
feel  we  should  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  offered  legislation  that  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  would  bring  about  real  reform  of 
the  welfare  system  of  this  country  which 
is  desperately  needed.  It  would  federalize 
the  welfare  system  so  that  we  would  have 
greater  control  over  the  whole  question 
of  admimstratlon. 

Mr.  President,  the  section  which  is  now 
in  question  before  the  Senate  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  holding  down  costs. 
Rather,  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have 
lust  mentioned  is  the  best  way  to  see  that 
people  themselves  benefit  more,  as  they 
should,  from  an  improved  welfare  sys- 
tem and  that  we  hold  the  administrative 
and  other  costs  within  some  reas^.-nable 
limitations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Cranston  ' .  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  "Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi,  I — some  26  other  Senators  al- 
together^have  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  delete  the  entire  section 
which  would  limit  the  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  its  share  in 
matching  State  costs  for  administrative 
expenses,  services,  and  staff  training  in 
the  welfare  program  of  the  country  which 
exceed  115  percent  of  the  costs  for  1970. 

That  Is  a  totally  unrealistic  recom- 
mendation which  the  administration  has 
made.  It  seems  so  incongruotis,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  for  the  administration,  or  at 
least  one  arm  of  the  administration — as 
a  matter  of  fa.:t,  the  .same  arm.  Secre- 
tary Richardson  and  Under  Secretary 
Veneman — to  come  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  say  that  they 
would  like  to  hold  down  and  restrict  the 
costs  of  social  senices,  and.  then,  these 
very  same  officials  come  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  say  that  we  must 
improve  and  expand  social  services. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  Involved.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  understand  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  these  men  who  seem  to  say 
different  things  on  the  same  subject  be- 
fore different  committees. 

The  truth  is  that  caseloads  in  this 
coimtry  have  Jumped  enormously.  Secre- 


tary Richardson  and  otiiers  have  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  and  said  they 
wonder  why  that  is  so.  We  do  not  have 
to  look  very  far  to  see  one  reason  why 
they  have  expanded.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  is  because  of  misguided  eco- 
nomic, monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  have  Increased  the  number  of 
people  out  of  work  in  this  country. 

1  refer  to  economic,  monetary  and  Q.s- 
cal  policies  which,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  getting  control  of  the  economy, 
have  increased  the  Jobless  lines  in  this 
country.  Many  people  have  had  their 
employment  insurance  run  out;  many 
lieople  are  now  working  a  4-day  week: 
and  many  others  have  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity for  overtime.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  country,  the  richest  countiy 
in  the  world  with  the  greatest  productive 
capacity,  with  the  greatest  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  and  the  greatest  skills 
in  a  work  force  of  people  who  want  to 
work.  I  think  it  is  a  wretched  and  heart- 
less policy  which  forces  so  many  people 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  is  involved 
in  tliis  rising  caseload.  If  we  want  to  put 
Fciple  to  work  the  administration  should 
join  the  Senate  m  support  of  the  bill 
which  we  have  already  passed  to  greatly 
expand  employment  in  this  country. 

Any  country  which  calls  Itself  civilized 
and  tolerates  unemployment  for  those 
who  want  to  work  is  not  living  up  to  what 
it   calls   itself. 

I  hope  that  wc  may  provide  expanded 
job  opportunities  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  have  been  diminishing. 
That  is  what  is  involved  here.  That  is  one 
reason  why  there  is  a  rising  caseload. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  a  rising  pop- 
ulation from  which  that  rising  caseload 
comes.  Wc  also  must  consider  the  added 
programs  the  Senate  has  voted,  such  as 
expanding  day  care  programs  and  family 
planning  programs.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
now  come  here  and  say  arbitrarily,  "We 
are  going  tc  cut  down  to  115  percent  of 
last  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  entitled  to  commendation, 
as  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  our  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  for  what  they 
intend.  They  hope  we  can  hold  down 
costs.  But  the  blunderbuss  method  is  not 
the  way  to  go  at>out  it  by  these  overall 
limits  and  I  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
support  such  arbitrary  limits  on  spending 
in  the  past.  I  do  not  see  why  tliey  should 
be  put  into  this  legislation. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  entitled  to  praise  for 
asking  the  Senate  to  take  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  harsh  Impact  of  this  section 
which  is  before  the  Senate:  but  he  does 
not  go  far  enough.  He  is  not  able  to  say 
what  the  impact  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  section  would  be  upon  the  country. 
In  answer  to  a  question  a  while  ago  he 
said  he  could  not  say  what  the  increased 
cost  to  the  States  would  be. 

The  States  and  local  governments  are 
already  terribly  burdened  with  rising 
costs  and  the  growing  need  for  services, 
without  a  similarly  growing  tax  base.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  say  to  them 
arbitrarily,  "You  have  to  cut  back  on 


these  costs  or  pay  more  of  them  your- 
selves," wlilch  is  what  we  would  be  say- 
ing. This  is  not  the  way  to  go  about 
It. 

Despite  the  fact  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  goes  part 
way.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 
Then,  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
I.  and  others  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  goes  all  the  way  in  recognizing 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  go 
about  this  matter.  Our  amendment  will 
seek  to  strike  the  entire  section. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  makes 
the  point  that,  with  the  increasing  case- 
load today,  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  a  rather 
heartless  position  for  the  administration 
to  support  the  retention  of  section  208. 
I  have  some  statistics  and  figures  before 
me  that  come  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Eduction,  and  Welfare,  relating 
to  the  point  on  which  the  Senator  spoke 
so  eloquently. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  Coi^- 
mittee  on  Finance.  I  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  Senator.  In  his  deep  study  of 
this  particular  program,  could  confirm 
these  facts  which  give  some  Indication 
why  there  is  such  great  concern  about 
the  increasing  costs  of  administration  of 
the  welfare  program.  For  instance.  I  am 
advised  that  in  the  5  years  from  fiscal 
year  1965  to  fiscal  year  1970.  the  admin- 
istrative costs  increased  from  $0.3  to 
$1.3  billion,  an  increase  of  324  percent. 
This  does  not  mean  very  much  unless 
it  is  related  to  the  general  subject  about 
which  the  Senator  spoke  today,  and  that 
is  the  increased  caseload  in  that  same 
period. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement  first. 

As  I  said,  administrative  costs  in- 
creased 324  percent.  The  number  of  case- 
loads Increased  from  7.1  million  to  10.5 
million  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
out  Increased  from  $4.4  to  $7.1  billion. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  48  percent  In 
the  welfare  rolls  and  an  increase  of 
62  percent  in  payments.  So  there  is  a 
ratio  of  over  300  percent  Increase  In 
administrative  costs  while  the  number 
of  coses  increased  about  50  percent  and 
the  amotmt  of  money  paid  out.  about 
^60  percent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Where  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
while  that  was  going  on?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  or  other  Senators  feel 
that  a  State  can  Just  willy-nilly  operate 
a  welfare  program  however  It  pleases 
with  perhaps  any  level  of  administra- 
tion and  overhead  it  wants?  The  answer 
Is  no.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  some  responsibility 
for  this  program  and  the  States  have  to 
come  in  with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Where  were  they  when  all  this 
was  going  on?  Are  they  impotent  now? 
Why  do  they  have  to  come  In  and  ask 
the  Senate  to  put  on  some  level  when 
Senators  caimot  say  what  that  will  mean 
when  applied  to  the  rising  costs  of  sd- 
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ministration?  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
assume  its  responsibility  and  if  it  can- 
not do  that,  it  should  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  say  to  us  that 
it  needs  additional  laws  or  powers.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  vested  with  immense  power  to 
deal  with  the  States  in  order  to  work 
out  arrangements  for  the  administration 
of  welfare  and  related  programs.  If  ho 
does  not  have  sufficient  power  to  hold 
down  these  costs  which  he  feels  are  rising 
unnecessarily,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  open  for  business.  We  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  laws  and  he  should  come 
before  us  and  say  so,  and  not  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ask 
lor  an  arbitrary  limit  of  115  percent  on 
the  cost  of  administration,  social  serv- 
ices and  training,  or  any  of  those  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fmther? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Could  the  Senator 
state  where  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  during  the  years 
1965  through  1968?  At  that  time  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  controlled  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do  not  recall 
that  HEW  made  any  overtm-e  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Pour  years  from  now  is 
the  Senator  still  going  to  be  saying  Uiat? 
This  administration  has  been  in  power 
a  good  long  while.  The  laws  have  not 
been  repealed.  The  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  still  there:  he  still  has  powers 
under  the  laws.  If  he  does  not.  he  should 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ask  for  the  powers  he  wants  to  help 
him  see  that  administrative  costs  in 
these  programs  around  the  coimtry  are 
held  down. 

Lastly.  I  would  point  out  to  tlie  Sena- 
tor that  since  President  Nixon  took  office 
the  administrative  costs  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  refers  have  risen 
38  percent  in  Just  the  last  year,  and  that 
was  during  the  administration  of  Nixon. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  point  I  wish  to 
inquire  about  is  the  Senator's  statement 
that  there  should  be  a  relationship  to  the 
increased  amount  of  money  paid  in  wel- 
fare and  administration  costs.  I  simply 
cite  the  figures  to  show  the  administra- 
tive costs  have  increased  over  300  per- 
cent while  at  the  same  time  tlie  caseload 
increased  50  percent.  The  Senator  made 
the  point,  and  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
coiTect,  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  an 
increased  caseload  there  have  to  be  more 
administrative  costs.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  made  a  good  point 
today.  But  the  ratio  is  so  great  between 
administrative  costs  and  the  caseload 
number  that  I  think  the  Secretory  of 
HEW  Is  on  pretty  firm  ground  when  he 
comes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Indicates  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  limitation  to  hold  these  gieat 
administrative  costs  down. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  to  unduly 
belabor  the  point.  The  time  to  bring  up 
tills  matter  is  when  we  can  know  the 
effect.  No  one  knows  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed revised  section  and  it  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  an  expanding  caseload,  al- 
tliough  that  is  a  part  of  it.  The  Senate 


continues  to  give  to  the  SUte  welfare 
departments  additional  prx>grams  and 
asks  them  to  fund  their  portion  of  these 
expanded  programs. 

For  example.  I  myself  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  1967  Social  Security 
Act  to  set  up  two  new  programs,  one  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  social  service  vol- 
unteers in  the  welfare  programs  of  the 
country,  that  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  other  amendment  was  to  provide  for 
w'eifai'e  aides,  for  hii-ing  poor  people 
themselves  to  work  in  these  programs. 

In  addition,  we  have  expanded  the  day 
care  program  and  .he  family  assistance 
program.  All  these  programs  have  to  be 
adminl5le>-ed  and    -hat  costs  money. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Healtli.  Education, 
and  Welfare  ought  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  where  we  can 
look  into  the  whole  matter  of  why  costs 
are  rising,  and  he  ought  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  basic  law:  or.  if  he  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  enough  power  to 
deal  with  the  rising  costs,  he  ought  to 
ask  for  additional  powers.  But  to  come 
111  and  ask  for  an  arbitrary  upward  lim- 
it which  is  not  workable  is  not  the  way 
to  proceed. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cbanston  ' .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  Harris  I.  and  the  other  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  in  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  committee  bill  under 
which  Federal  sharing  in  payments 
made  by  the  States  during  fiscal  year 
1971  for  services,  staff  training,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  titles  I,  rv — 
part  A— X,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — which  covers  assistance  to 
the  poor,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the 
disabled — would  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  115  percent  of  the 
amount  estimated  for  these  purposes  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions report  indicates  that  this  limita- 
tion will  save  the  Government  $181 
million  In  1971  and  adapts  the  adminis- 
tration's principal  defense  of  the  section 
that  welfai-e  services,  staff  training,  and 
administrative  expenses  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied as  "uncontrollable"  or  "open-ended 
appropriations."  I  consider  this  ap- 
proach to  be  economically  imrealistic 
and  shortsighted  and  inimical  to  the 
entire  approach  of  the  administration 
in  dealhig  with  the  social  problems  tliat 
face  the  Nation. 

According  to  statistics  pi-ovidcd  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  immediate  fiscal  result  will 
be  that  in  32  States  something  less  than 
the  full  amount  will  be  met.  and  in  14  of 
those  States,  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
request  will  be  granted.  In  five  States- 
Georgia.  Hawaii,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Pemisylvania — less  than  80 
percent  of  the  requests  can  iae  met. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  effect  on  the  States 
will  be  even  worse  than  predicted  by  tlie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Tlie  predictable  result  of  this  limlu- 
tion  will  be  that  most  States  and  locali- 
ties will  either  have  to  scrap  a  good  part 
of  their  social  services  or  assume  addi- 
tional fiscal  burdens  which  are  beyond 
their  capability. 


This  i-esult  will  obtain  because  the 
costs  of  administration  and  training  arc 
tied  directly  to  the  welfare  caseload,  and 
the  latter  can  be  expected  to  increase 
during  this  year  at  a  rate  far  in  excess 
of  115  percent.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  welfare  caseload  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  include  12.6  million  per- 
sons— 2  million  more  persons  than  last 
fiscal  year — and  that  in  some  States  the 
case  will  be  20  to  30  percent  greater  than 
last  year.  The  Department's  own  projec- 
tions of  the  number  of  Slates  that  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  that  plan  are 
based  upon  the  submissions  by  States 
well  in  advance  of  the  curient  rate  of 
unemployment,  which  is  now  at  5.6  per- 
cent and  is  expected  to  continue  at  this 
high  level  or  at  even  higher  levels,  push- 
ing even  more  individuals  onto  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  In  the  meantime,  inflation  will 
increase  the  salary  expenses  for  case- 
workers and  administratois :  increases  of 
between  6  percent  and  15  percent  aie 
expected  this  year,  and  will  effect  a  rise 
in  training  costs. 

Accordingly,  a  closed-end  appropria- 
tion on  services  will  deal  a  death  blow  to 
Uie  development  of  social  services  in 
many  States.  During  recent  years,  the 
States  have  been  encouraged  to  provide 
the  services  that  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency. These  have  included  new  forms  of 
day  care,  such  as  family  day  care,  early 
childhood  education,  mental  illness,  com- 
munity outpatient  and  treatment  cen- 
ters, half-way  houses,  and  vocational 
centers. 

However.  States  and  localities — faced 
with  rising  administrative  and  training 
costs  occasioned  by  the  Increase  in  the 
welfare  caseload — will  have  no  choice 
but  to  cut  back  on  social  services.  While 
HEW  statistics  suggest  that  my  own 
State  would  not  be  forced  to  cut  back, 
the  SUte  itself  forecasts  a  loss  of  $30  to 
$50  million  Federal  dollars. 

The  clear  i-esult  will  be  that  whatever 
savings  might  Iw  effected  in  these  par- 
ticular categories  in  1971  will  be  paid 
many  times  again  and  again  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  in  the  form  of  dependency 
on  cash  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  result  also  is  con- 
trary to  three  tenets  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism: 

First,  as  noted  by  the  President  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  on  August  8,  1969, 
the  administration's  welfare  proposals: 
Alms  at  helping  tlie  American  people  to 
do  more  for  themselves.  It  aims  at  acting 
everyone  able  to  work  on  welfare  rolu  and 
onto  payrolls. 

Section  208  will  have  Just  the  opposite 
effect.  By  reducing  State  and  local  ef- 
forts in  child  care  and  other  services, 
cash  recipients  of  welfare  will  be  unable 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  so  often 
make  the  difference  between  welfare  de- 
pendency and  economic  independence. 
The  Joint  review  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  issued  in  Sep- 
temlier  1969.  document  an  increased 
interest  of  others  in  training  and  employ- 
ment, but  identified  the  lack  of  child- 
care  facilities  as  one  of  the  prime  ob- 
stacles In  the  path  that  leads  from  wel- 
fare dependency: 
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Additional  day  care  facilities  serving 
Bchool-a^  chlldreo  and  pn-school  children 
arc  urKcntljr  needed  In  nelghborboodi  where 
APDC  and  other  low-Income  famllleEi  live 
to  enable  those  women  to  take  odvontag* 
of  WIN  and  other  training  and  employment 
profcnuna. 

The  provisions  for  child  core  set  forth 
In  the  administration's  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  underscore  the  increasing  real- 
ization that  laclt  of  child-care  facili- 
ties— not  laclc  of  initiative — represents 
for  millions  the  primary  obstacle  to  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  even  now  we 
are  meeting  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
need. 

Second,  it  is  Incompatible  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Federalism  that  as 
the  Federal  Government  assumes  the 
costs  of  cash  assistance,  the  responsi- 
bility for  social  services  should  be  shift- 
ed from  Washington  to  the  States  and 
the  localities. 

This  tenet — which  was  expressed  in 
the  administration's  proposal  for  roan- 
power  training — will  have  little  applica- 
tion in  the  social  services  field  under  sec- 
tion 208.  The  Stales  which  have  listened 
to  this  rhetoric  and  have  done  the  most 
to  respond  to  it  will  be  forced  to  close  a 
number  of  activities,  while  States  that 
were  just  getting  Interested  In  social 
services  will  have  straltlackets  placed 
on  any  innovative  and  responsible  ef- 
forts. In  contrast  with  these  results,  the 
administration's  badcgroimd  paper  for 
its  social  service  reform  amendments, 
submitted  June  18.  1970,  Indicated  that 
the  Federal  Government  "mu.'it  be  con- 
cerned with  expanding  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  State  and  local  goverrunent 
to  accept  these  increased  responsibiU- 
ties." 

Third,  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
tenet  of  revenue  sharing  with  the  States 
and  the  cities.  While  the  administra- 
tion's agutes  suggest  that  these  re- 
straints will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  115  percent  will  force  the 
States  to  malce  additional  expenditures 
in  order  to  maintain  efforts.  While  the 
administration's  proposal  permits  a  IS- 
percent  increase  from  1970  to  1971,  the 
fact  Is  that  for  27  States  the  total  costs 
In  these  categories  Increased  between 
32.5  percent  and  35.5  percent  between 
fiscal  year  1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  rejected  any 
limitation  on  these  essential  services; 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  exercise 
similar  wisdom:  It  would  be  unwise  to 
continue  on  the  one  hand,  to  tell  the 
Nation's  poor  that  the  road  from  pover- 
ty is  travelled  by  those  who  work,  while 
cutting  baclc  on  the  very  efforts  that 
allow  them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange 
a  time  limitation.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  if  my  associates  on  the 
amendment  are  agreeable,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BITRO  of  West  Vlrglnta.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand 
tliat  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  pending  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampiihlre  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ? 

The     PRESIOINa     OFFICER      (Mr. 


MoKDAut) .  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  lii. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CottOhI. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byri)  to  lay  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  ond  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Allsx),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bsth),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknoh).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ooie), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hsm), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotrri), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  W.voming 
(Mr.  McGiz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rnssn-i).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Srimns),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydctcs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmor)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BxmnTT). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  PoBo), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATM),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATratD).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbb  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowCTi  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pircy) 
is  absent  on  oSlolal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtrsDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtwiiT>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43 
nays  35.  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  lay  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  ty 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  part  1  o( 
amendment  No.  1068,  which  I  under- 
stand Is  the  pending  business,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  I  may  now 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1076;  that 
upon  conclusion  of  amendment  No.  1076. 
part  1  of  amendment  No.  1068  again  be- 
come the  pending  business,  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  consent  to 
this  unless  two  conditions  are  met.  First, 
there  must  be  a  very  short  time  llmlta- 
tloa 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  about  to  ask 
that. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  that  was  our  agree- 
ment. 

Second  that  we  at  the  same  time  mu'st 
agree  upon  a  time  limitation  of  part  1  of 
my  amendment,  because  It  Is  10  minutes 
to  2,  and  this  is  Friday,  and  we  at  least 
want  a  constituency  here  to  vote  on  these 
critical  matters. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  agree 
to  a  10-mlnute  limitation  to  a  side  on 
amendment  No.  1078,  for  a  total  of  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  myself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  seem  to  lo- 
cate amendment  No.  1078.  Is  that  the 
motion  to  strike? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Amendment  No.  1076  Is 
to  strike  out  the  whole  section  208. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  I  understood  it  to  be  proposed. 
I  have  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that 
which  I  Intend  to  propose:  and  unless  I 
were  given  equal  time,  I  would  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  the  Senator  state 
what  his  perfecting  amendment  is? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  word  "estimated  " 
on  line  17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
two  words  "actually  expended." 

The  point  Is  that  at  the  time  this  was 
pending,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  actually 
working  upon  estimates.  They  now  have 
all  the  figures  In,  so  they  know  what  the 
actual  expenditures  are. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  and  I  are  trying 
to  do  Is  to  strike  out  the  entire  section. 
Should  we  fail  on  that,  then  the  Senator 
still  could  change  that  language.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  change  It  If  our 
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amendment  were  adopted — that  Is.   to 
strike  it  out  aitogetlier. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  may  be  true,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  put  myself  In  the 
position  of  waiting  until  that  time  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  my  part,  I  would  be 
willing  for  those  words  to  be  changed 
ImmedlaUly — before  we  strike  the  whole 
paragraph. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would,  too. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  tills  is 
the  situation,  I  discuiaed  this  very 
briefly  with  the  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  believe  that  this  would  be  satis- 
factory to  him.  but  I  cannot  state  so 
unequivocally  at  this  time.  He  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  moment.  But  I  am 
perfectly  wUUng  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  present  this  and  have  it 
accepted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  accept  it.  but  I  think  that 
In  all  deference  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  should  wait  until  he  returns 
to  the  Chamber.  I  reluctantly  object 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
to  object,  then,  until  I  feel  that  my  rights 
are  protected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
first  part  of  the  Javits  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  work  out  both  these 
amendments  quickly,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will,  but  we  can  proceed  with  the  Javits 
amendment  right  now.  It  has  been  the 
pending  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  to  a  side  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  object.  That  Is  too 
short.  I  said  an  hour.  We  will  agree  to 
an  hour.  We  may  not  use  it.  A  half  hour 
on  a  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  modify  my  re- 
quest to  a  half  hour  on  a  side 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  that  hour  start 
right  now? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  this  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington?  Why  can  we 
not  dispose  of  the  Allott  problem  by 
putting  in  a  short  quorum  call,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  can  check  this 
matter  out  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way? 
Then  we  can  go  on  with  the  Javits 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  have  to  wait 
about  20  minutes  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  perhaps  S  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  objects,  we 
will  have  to  do  It 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  hope  It  would 
not  even  be  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  Senators  will  Just 
hold  up  for  a  moment,  we  can  get  both 


these  amendments  out  of  the  way.  The 
Cranston-Harris  amendment  will  take  20 
minutes,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  will  not  take  the 
entire  hour.  Then  we  will  get  both 
amendments  out  of  the  way.  We  have 
been  wi-angling  for  a  half  hour.  Let  us 
proceed  with  the  Javits  amendment,  and 
then  we  can  go  to  the  20  minutes  on  the 
Harris  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator  thinks 
that  15  minutes  on  a  side  will  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  let  us  make  It 
15  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  a  haU  hour  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  wasted  15 
minutes  talking  about  it. 

The  pending  order  of  business  is  the 
Javits  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  debate  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  30  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be 
dirided  equally  between  my.sell  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  on  part  1. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  part  1. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  If  I  can  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  tlilnk  we  can  dispose 
of  this  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  give  the 
Senate  necessary  assiu-ance  of  Christmas, 
I  yield  myself  only  5  minutes. 

The  essence  of  this  amendment  is  the 
following:  We  seek  to  increase  the  ag- 
gregate overall  amount  to  be  allocated 
for  the  antipoverty  program  by  $181  mil- 
Uon,  which  takes  it  up  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  that  program  in  the  regular  bill. 
We  do  not  include  in  that,  in  any  way, 
some  t670  million  of  so-called  "add-ons " 
wliich  are  also  authorized  for  various  as- 
pects of  the  program;  we  omit  that.  So 
that  we  only  raise  It  to  the  basic  author- 
ization celling.  In  connection  with  that 
»181  million,  we  earmark  $59  million  for 
Headstart  and  $41.9  million  for  man- 
power training  programs,  including 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other 

programs.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  money 

$80.780.000— is  allocated  for  the  other 
antipoverty  programs,  which  include  re- 
search and  development,  health  and  nu- 
trition, legal  services,  special  impact,  mi- 
grant programs,  local  initiative  and  other 
community  action  programs. 

Other  aspects  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  presented,  is  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tinue for  this  fiscal  year  the  present  prac- 
tice of  appropriating  this  money  to  OEO, 
respecting  the  agreements  under  which 
OBO  delegates  the  amounts  which  are 
involved  respectively  to  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  We  had  an  extensive  debate  on 
that  subject  yesterday.  Our  point  is  that 
delegation  agreements  which  are  entered 
into  and  consummated  as  among  the 
HEW,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
OEO,  adequately  take  care  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  will  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses that  the  Senate  wants  It  devoted 


to.  Also  the  OEO  has  to  coordinate  those 
efforts  of  the  Govei-nment  departments 
and  insure  the  Involvement  of  the  poor 
themselves  and  of  the  commumty  action 
agencies.  We  should  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  according  to 
the  way  the  legislation  now  provides  and 
not  cut  off  that  system  until  we  renew 
the  poverty  program.  Then  when  we  do 
renew  it— to  wit.  after  July  1,  1971,  then 
we  may  l>e  able  to  approprate  directly 
through  the  departments  In  respect  of 
manpower  and  all  the  education  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  other  side,  the  argument  is  that 
the  committee  has  worked  long  and  hard 
and  has  given  the  program  everything  it 
can  and  that,  somehow  or  other,  it  is 
more  efficient  to  appropriate  directly.  It 
is  claimed  that  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
economical  and  more  efficient,  if  appro- 
priations go  diiectly  to  Labor  and  HEW, 
That,  I  understand,  is  their  argument. 

I  tliink  that  our  point  is  buttressed  by 
the  fact  that  when  we  drew  up  the  legis- 
lation, we  provided  that  the  transition 
period  must  continue  through  this  fiscal 
year.  We  feel  that  all  that  time  Is  needed. 
When  I  say  "we, "  I  mean  the  cosponsors. 
Including  membera  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  sub- 
committee which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  case;  we 
made  that  case  in  an  extended  argu- 
ment yesterday,  producing  charts  and 
figures  to  Justify  the  individual  items. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  with  us. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  yield  now 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling  this 
whole  matter  legislatively,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Nelson  ) . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
discussed  both  the  appropriations  as- 
spects  and  the  devolution  of  these 
funds — from  appropriations  to  the  OEO 
to  the  various  departments  in  consider- 
able detail. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  he 
has  made  respecting  the  appropriations 
and  the  devolution  of  the  funds,  except 
to  that  I  endorse  and  agree  with  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imnnimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  have  here 
respecting  the  appropilations  and  their 
purposes  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  8y  Senator  Gatlokd  Nelson  in 

U.S.  Senati 
Mr.  President.  I  riee  to  speak  on  behaU 
or  the  amendment.  No.  1068.  to  the  Labor. 
HEW   and   related    Agencies   Appropriations 
bin  (HJi.  16515)  lor  Plscal  Year  1971. 

The  amendment  would  increase  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  »2.a45.600.000.  That  la  an  Increase 
of  6181 .6  million  over  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  flgut«.  and  6106.3  minion 
over    the    Administration's    request.    It    re- 
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presenu  fundinc  kt  the  lemH  of  Congrcs- 
■looal  KUtborlxKUon  In  tbe  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  ot  1968. 

The  blputtsan  group  of  Senators  sponsor- 
ing this  un^ndment  seek  to  meet  our  oblige* 
tlon  to  Reftd  Start  programa  around  the 
country  threatened  with  cutbacks,  to  Man- 
power programs  in  cities  with  record  high  un- 
employment also  threatened  with  cutbacks, 
and  to  provide  sulBclent  tuuds  to  keep  exist- 
ing porerty  programs  operating  at  an  eJ- 
fectlve  level. 

With  tmemplofmeot  at  higher  levels  than 
tn  six  jearv.  this  Is  no  time  to  cut  back  on 
the  manpower  and  other  povert>'  programa. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amcnd- 
menta  of  1909  authorised  a  total  spending 
level  for  regular  GEO  expenditures  for  Fl^al 
Tear  1971  of  •a^9.&O0.000.  However.  »50 
mllUoa  has  already  been  appropriated,  at  the 
Ad  ml  n  Istrat  Ion  s  request,  tor  desegregation 
assistance. 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  amendment. 
They  Include; 

ft39B  mlUton  for  Head  Start,  the  full  regu- 
I.-vr  authorl£ar.ioD.  and  enough  lor  a  modest 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  program. 

UOa  million  for  OBO  manpower  programs, 
the  full  Administration  request  and  an  in- 
crease over  the  Senate  committee  figure  of 
9760  million. 

An  BddltionRl  980  7  million  for  other  OEO 
programs,  to  maintain  them  at  an  efficient 
level. 

Language  to  assure  that  Manpower  and 
Bead  Stan  programs  are  administered  ac- 
cording to  OEO  delegation  agreements  by 
lunoellng  the  money  through  OSO.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriation's  Committee  bill  dLrect« 
the  funds  directly  to  the  Secretaries  of  HEW 
and  Labor  In  contravention  of  the  OEO  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  Z  want  to  discuss  each  of 
these  matters  In  some  detail.  Pirst.  however. 
I  wont  to  make  a  comment  upon  the  flood 
of  mall  that  my  office,  and  that  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Miinpower  and 
Poverty  has  received  from  local  Head  Start, 
Manpower  and  Community  AcUon  officials. 

These  letters  speak  of  subsUntlal  cuts  be- 
ing made  In  Head  Start.  Emergency  py>od 
and  Bfadtcal  Cart  and  In  such  Mlanpower 
programa  as  the  Conc«ntrated  Employment 
Program  (CEP)  and  OperaUon  Mainstream, 
tt  seems  that  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  AdmlnlHtration  Is  blaming  Congress,  and 
Oongresslonal  earmarking  for  these  cutbacks 
in  ongoing  programs.  Mr.  President,  the 
charge  Is  simply  not  true.  In  fact,  Congress 
has  Increased  the  funding  for  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  a  steady  If  modcat 
pace. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  Admin- 
istration priorities  are  changing,  and  money 
is  being  takea  from  some  programs  and  given 
to  others. 

1>>  be  precise:  tor  both  flsc&l  years  1960 
and  1970  Congress  appropriated  emctly 
$1,948  bllUon.  (In  FY  1970  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  figure  of  »a.04a  billion,  but  the  fig- 
ure was  cut  back  In  confer«nc«-)  This  year, 
OongresB  Is  certain  to  appropriate  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  •1.948  bllUon  approved  last 
year;  the  House  has  already  appropriated 
•3.046  billion  and  the  Senate  Approprlattoos 
Committee  •2.0S3  billion. 

Therefore,  any  dollar  cuts  in  Individual 
programs  are  not  the  fault  of  the  Oongress. 
They  are  decislocis  by  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  has  a  right  to  make  such 
decisions  on  prloritiea.  But  It  is  unfair  w 
blame  the  Oongraas  for  such  decisions. 

The  argument  uaed  by  the  Administration 
iH  that  CongresBlonal  "earmarking"  baa 
rorced*  the  cuts.  Earmarking  la  the  term 
uaed  to  describe  the  proceas  by  which  Con- 
gress spells  Its  t>est  Judgment  as  to  how  the 
two  bUUon  in  authocizatuons  should  be  «!• 
located  among  the  OKO  programa. 
Congress   was   absoiuUly   determined    last 


year  to  earmark  funds.  The  Idea  of  giving 
any  agency  a  mulU-bUllon  doUar  blank  check 
is  of  course  JusUOably  objectionable.  Thus 
specl&c  dollar  amounts — those  by  and  large 
that  had  been  suggested  by  the  Administra- 
tion In  the  Spring  of  1969 — were  written  Into 
the  legislation,  for  programs  such  as  Head 
Start,  Legal  Services.  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abase,  etc.  However,  since  It  was  recognized 
that  a  new  Administration  needed  aexiblllty. 
a  provision  was  written  into  the  legislation. 
aUowing  the  Olrecttu-  ol  OEO  to  transfer  up 
to  15*:^.  out  of  any  program  and  transfer  It 
to  another  program. 

The  OEO  otQclals  have  not  been  very 
pleased  with  earmarking,  even  with  flexibil- 
ity They  drew  up  their  Fiscal  Tear  1971 
budget  ignoring  the  earmarking  requirements 
written  into  the  bill,  apparently  confident 
that  they  could  get  the  earmarking  provisions 
removed.  The  Administration  atumpted  to 
do  away  with  earmarking  last  year.  They 
managed  to  get  the  language  stricken  from 
the  bin  in  the  Appropriations  conference, 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  accept  the  Confer- 
ence language  on  that  point,  and  the  House 
in  that  refusal  concurred.  This  year  an  ef- 
fort to  ellmlnnte  the  earmarking  in  the 
House  failed. 

Apparently  in  reworking  their  budget  after 
this  setback  the  Administration  exercised  its 
IS  percent  flexibility  option  vigorously  in 
order  to  expand  Its  Research  Demonstration 
and  Evaluation  activities.  And  It  haa  been 
Informing  local  Community  Action  and  Head 
Start  directors  of  program  cutbacks — and 
placing  the  blame  on  inadequate  appro- 
priations by  Congress. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  also  currently 
ordering  cutbacks  In  long  estAbllsbed  pro- 
grams, using  as  a  JustlflcaUou  the  charge  that 
"the  House  cut  the  manpower  funds."  In 
fact,  as  I  said  before,  although  the  House  cut 
the  President's  request.  It  actually  appro- 
priated more  for  OEO  this  year  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year.  Thus  any  cuts 
m  the  manpower  programs  are  the  result  of 
Internal  allocation  decisions  made  by  the 
Administration.  Funds  to  begin  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  §46  million  STEP  prx>- 
gram  to  help  those  who  have  been  laid  off 
from  the  JOBS  program,  and  the  %2b  million 
budgeted  for  STEP  n,  a  program  to  channel 
funds  through  the  Governors'  offlcee  to  help 
states  with  particularly  sharp  unemployment 
problems  must  be  taken  from  ongoing  pro- 
grams. Again  the  Administration  has  a  right 
to  reallocate  funds.  But  how  can  the  blame 
be  laid  on  a  Congress  that  Is  Increasing  the 
funds  available  for  poverty  and  manpower 
programs? 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  the  Administra- 
tion can  be  enabled  to  both  carry  out  the  new 
programs  that  It  desires  and  to  keep  faith 
with  the  entabllshed  programs,  and  that  la 
through  providing  the  adequate  funding  for 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
proposed  in  this  amendment. 

nXAD   STAftT 

In  the  Econcnnlo  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1909.  Congress  authorized  9398  mil- 
lion for  the  Head  Start  prc^ram.  Head  Start 
has  proven  to  be  an  exceptionally  effective 
and  popular  program  at  the  local  level.  Last 
year  U  qient  •34a  mUllan.  This  year,  accord- 
ingto  the  Office  of  Child  Development  In 
HEW,  the  office  that  administers  the  program. 
It  would  take  some  »3W  million  to  maintain 
the  program  at  its  present  level.  The  New 
Obllgatlonal  Authority  for  the  program  last 
year  was  only  •aae  miUlon.  but  because  of 
carryover  funds  available  last  year  It  operated 
at  the  higher  9343  miluoo  figure.  Thoee  carry- 
over funds,  apparently,  are  not  available  this 
year. 

Even  at  the  #342  million  level  the  program 
was  Just  beginning  to  meet  the  recogniaed. 
documented  local  need  for  pre-school  training 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  program  serves  only  I8«&  of  thoee 


who  need  year  round  help  and  14%  of  the 
summer  need. 

If  there  were  ever  a  federal  program  worthy 
of  prudent  expansion — In  the  name  of  in- 
vestment In  the  nation's  future— It  Is  the 
Head  Start  program.  But  instead  of  expand- 
ing the  program,  the  Admlnlstrauon  In  Its 
budget  proposed  what  amounts  to  a  cutback. 
With  continuation  costs  pegged  at  9360  mll- 
llou.  the  Administration  has  asked  for  only 
•339  million  for  Head  Start.  And  when  the 
House  cut  the  overall  administration  request 
for  the  OEO  by  934  mlUlon  the  Administra- 
tion passed  more  than  half  of  that  cut — (18 
million — on  the  Head  Start  programs  in  cities 
and  rural  communities  around  the  nation. 

The  subcommittee  did  a  survey  of  Head 
Start  and  Community  Action  programs  to  £c-> 
Just  how  deep  these  cuts  would  be.  In  re- 
sponse we  received  letters  from  all  over  th-? 
nation  speaking  of  7  percent,  and  12  percent 
and  14  percent  cutbacks  In  Head  Start  pro- 
gram funds.  And  this  at  a  time  when  a  ID 
percent  to  13  percent  dollar  Increase  Is  neces- 
sary Just  to  maintain  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  extracts  from  aocne  oi 
these  lett«-s. 

We  propose  going  to  full  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  Head  Start:  9398  million  This 
would  be  sufficient  funds  to  serve  an  esti- 
mated 629.400  children,  still  far  short  of  the 
documented  need,  but  a  solid  demonstration 
of  the  commitment  of  Congress  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  programs  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

UAMPOWEB 

Unemployment  was  5.6  percent  of  the  work 
force  In  October.  It  has  been  rising  steadily 
ever  since  the  present  Administration  took 
office.  In  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
18  tt  waa  reported  that  an  economic  advisor 
Is  predicting  unemployment  of  8  percent  in 
1971  and  perhaps  10  percent  in  1973. 

In  an  article  headlined  "Bloodchllllng  Un- 
employment" the  columnists  Evans  and 
Novak  quote  New  York  economic  consultant. 
Dr.  Pierre  Rlnfret.  as  projecting: 

6  percent  for  the  end  of  1970. 

6.6  percent  for  mld-1971. 
7.9  percent  for  end  of  1971. 
8-5  percent  for  mid- 1073. 

9.7  percent  for  end  of  1973. 

Mr.  Rinfret's  predictions  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Administration  will  con- 
tinue its  present  economic  polldea.  Perhaps 
those  policies  will  be  changed.  Such  depres- 
sion level  unemployment  levels  as  are  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Rlnfret  are  toUlly  unacceptable 
to  the  naUon.  I  hope  that  he  Is  dead  wrong 
in  bis  pessimistic  projections. 

However,  the  serious  suggestion  of  unem- 
ployment rates  over  9  percent  must  give  us 
pause.  It  Is  required  that  all  of  us  do  what 
we  can  to  see  that  the  President  has  the 
tools  he  needs  to  fight  unemployment. 

The  Senate  demonstrated  its  support  for 
the  expansion  of  Manpower  programs  In 
September  when,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  6.  it 
passed  the  Employment  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1970.  That  historic  act 
provides  a  baste  authorization  of  93  billion 
a  year  for  manpower  training  and  Job  crea- 
tion programs,  and  further  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditiotuil  9750  mUllon  this  fiscal  year  for  a 
major  Public  Service  Employment  program. 

This  year  tbe  Administration  requested  a 
total  of  •1.549.494.000  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, roughly  half  (9747,494,000)  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1062,  and  the  rest  (9903,000,000)  under 
tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  allowed  •1,604,794,000  cutting  944.700,000 
from  the  request.  Of  thU  cut  92300.000  Is 
taken  from  tbe  MDTA  request  and  941 .900,000 
Is  cut  from  the  OEO  request. 

The  Admloistratlon  plans  to  pass  on  that 
cut  to  local  programs  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing  achedule; 
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Concentrated  Employment 

Program      96,500,000 

Public  Service  Careers  Program—  5,200,000 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 

in-Echool      _ 3,300.000 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

summer     ._ 7,830,000 

Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 

out-of -school 7,200,000 

Job  Corps . 0.610,000 

Operation  Mainstream  .. 3,200,000 

Total    - 41340.000 

tn  order  to  assure  that  these  cuts  will  not 
be  made  we  are  including  In  our  OEO 
amendment  the  full  administration  request 
for  manpower  progranu:  fB02  million. 

Even  at  the  Administration's  requested 
funding  levels  these  programs  are  grossly 
Inadequate  and  underfunded. 

During  the  post  year  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Vbiployment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  has 
held  hearings  In  many  cities  around  the 
country  on  examining  manpower  training 
programs.  In  city  after  city  we  found  that 
tbe  chief  problem  was  lack  of  funds.  In  Los 
Angleles,  for  instance,  local  officials  docu- 
mented  a  need  for  240.000  training  oppor- 
tunities. That  Is  to  say  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  tn  the  Los  Angeles  metropoli- 
tan area  that  are  both  poor  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  gam  positive  benefit  and  useful  em- 
ployment through  manpower  training.  To 
meet  this  need,  however,  they  have  funds 
enough  for  only  24,000  training  opportuni- 
ties: 10  cents  for  every  91  of  need.  This  10 
percent  ratio  was  repeated  in  other  cities.  We 
must  appropriate  at  least  the  full  Admini- 
stration request  and  we  would  urge  that 
tbe  Administration  think  very  carefully 
about  using  any  and  all  available  funds. 

OTHEK  OEO   PBOCRAMS 

The  OEO  amendment,  then,  provides  full 
CongresElonAl  authorisation  for  Head  Start 
and  the  Administration's  request  for  Man- 
power programs.  In  addition,  it  provides 
adequate  funds  for  those  programs  upon 
which  the  Administration  has  set  prton- 
tlea — such  as  research,  development  and 
evaluation — and  provides  continuation  fund- 
ing at  near  the  lei-el  of  Congressional  au- 
thorisation for  ongoing  Economic  Opportu- 
nity programa. 

SPCCUL   lUPACT 

The  Special  Impact  program  provides  or- 
ganisation and  venture  capital  funds  for  the 
OEO's  promising  community  baaed  economic 
development  progrnm.  The  Bedford-Stuy* 
vesant  program  in  Brooklyn.  N.T.  authored 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  pro- 
vided tbe  prototype.  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Javits  drafted  tbe  original  legisla- 
tion. Now  community  corporations  are  off 
the  ground  or  In  advanced  planning  stages 
in  some  36  tuban  and  rural  communlttes 
around  tbe  nation  with  OEO  support.  Addi- 
tional hundreds  of  community  groups  have 
filed  prellmlnarr  applications.  Adequate 
funds  to  give  this  promising  venture  a  fair 
chance  of  success  must  bo  provided. 

rOlXOW   TUBOUGH 

This  program  helps  children  who  have 
been  through  Head  Start  maintain  their 
gains  during  the  early  years  in  school.  But 
the  program  reaches  only  74,000  of  the 
406.000  Head  Start  graduates  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal,  17  percent  of  the 
eligible  population.  It  ought  to  be  expanded. 

Without  additional  funds,  health  and  nu- 
trition programs  will  reach  only  6.S  percent 
of  those  lu  need  and  provide  funds  for  only 
a  handful  of  new  neighborhood  medical  cen- 
ters. The  documented  need  Is  for  600  Neigh- 
borhood Centers. 

The  scandalous  Inadequacy  of  Federal  ex* 
pendlture  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  Is 
widely  known.  The  meager  OEO  programs 
must  be  expanded.  Under  current  program- 
ming  less  than  6   percent  of  the  need  for 


alcoholic  programs,  and  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  need  for  drug  programs  will  be  met. 

BMEROEMCT   FOOD   ANH    HEKCAI.   aiKflCl 
PROGRAM 

Without  additional  funds  this  program  will 
be  funded  at  about  last  year's  level,  reach- 
ing little  more  than  half  thoee  identified  as 
being  in  need  of  food  and  emergency  medical 
help  in  this  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
And  despite  months  of  effort,  no  food  stamp 
legislation  has  emerged  from  the  House 
Agriculture  committee. 

LEG  At.  SERVICES 

The  Senate  Appropriations  committee  haa 
allowed  three  million  lees  for  Legal  Services 
than  the  Administration  requested.  Even 
with  the  full  administration  request  the 
program  would  only  be  reaching  17  percent 
of  those  who  need  It.  Legal  Services  Is  per- 
haps the  most  successful  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams. If  peaceful  change  Is  to  ue  occom- 
pIlEhed  within  the  system  tt  is  essential  that 
all  Americans  have  access  to  the  courts  and 
have  their  rights  protected.  That  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  Legal  Services  lawyers.  They  have 
gained  the  respect  of  tbe  nation  and  the 
tenacious  support  of  the  entire  legal  profes- 
sion In  recent  struggles.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  Legal 
Services  program. 

TISTA 

The  Senate  Committee  has  recommended 
a  cutback  of  92  million  In  the  Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America  program.  Taken  to- 
gether with  Inflation  this  cut  will  mean  sub- 
stantial drop  in  the  size  of  this  crucial  effort 
to  engage  young  Americans  to  work  vrith 
agencies  fighting  poverty.  At  a  time  when  all 
of  us  feel  a  rei^ponsiblUty  to  provide  op- 
portunity to  young  people  to  work  con- 
structively for  reconciliation  and  progress  It 
Is  most  unwise  to  cut  back  on  one  of  the 
handful  of  Federal  programs  that  provide 
such  opportunities. 

RESSARCa,    DSVEXOPHENT    AND    EVALUATION 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  stressed 
Its  desire  to  increase  and  enlarge  the  role 
played  by  the  OEO  In  testing  out  new  con- 
cepts. The  Agency  points  to  the  great  val- 
ue the  Income  maintenance  experimental 
and  demonstration  project  In  New  Jersey 
played  In  the  discussions  this  year  of  tbe 
Family  Assistance  Plan.  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration should  have  the  funds  it  asks  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  with  unemployment  rising, 
with  the  poor  suffering  more  than  propor- 
tionally from  tbe  slow  down  in  the  economy, 
and  with  a  clear  need  to  stimulate  tbe  econ- 
omy, the  time  has  come  to  begin  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  the  nation  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  amendment  we  have  proposed  pro- 
vides full  funding  for  Head  Start,  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  Manpower  pro- 
grams, and  adequate  additional  funds  to 
meet  both  the  Administration's  priorities  In 
Research,  Development  and  Evaluation  and 
to  maintain  existing  programs  at  nn  ade- 
quate level.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment. 

Remarks  on  Delscatton  or  Head  Start  and 
MANpown  PmoGRAua 

Mr.  President:  Tbe  bill  which  the  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  provides  for  appropriations  of  funds 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  programs  and  directly  to 
the  Department  of  Lal>or  for  tbe  Work  and 
Training  provisions  {Title  I)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would  ap- 
propriate to  HEW  9339.000,000  for  Head 
Start  and  970.400.000  for  Follow  Through 
and  would  appropriate  the  Labor  Depar> 
ment  »760  mUiion  for  Work  and  Training, 


thus  leaving  9804,400,000  for  other  OEO  pro- 
grams under  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity appropriation  beading  in  tbe  appro- 
priations bill  OS  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Conuxiittee.  Together  these  items 
add  up  to  a  total  of  92,003.900,000  undi»-  tbe 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
although  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  split  up  the  funds  in  the  bill  three 
ways  to  HEW,  Labor,  and  OEO. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  proposal 
for  appropriating  portions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  funds  dlroclly  to  HEW  and 
Labor  presents  i>erious  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  authorization  legislation — 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javlta,  is  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Our  sut>commlt- 
tee  has  legislative  responsibility  for  tbe  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  proposes  to  make  direct  ap- 
propriations bo  HEW  and  Labor.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  drafted  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  direct  funding  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  all  manpower  tmlnlng  programs. 
The  Manpower  Act,  consolidating  all  man- 
power training  programs  In  tbe  Labor  De- 
partment effective  July  1,  1971,  passed  tlie 
House  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  alter  having 
passed  tbe  Senate  on  September  17.  In  a  week 
or  two  the  conference  committee  will  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills.  We  held  23  days  of  hearings  and 
10  executive  sessions  over  a  period  of  10 
months.  However,  tbe  House  and  Senate 
blUs.  while  having  some  differences,  ore  Iden- 
tical In  this  respect:  They  both  consoUdate 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act's  Work  and 
Training  provisions  with  other  manpower 
training  programs  In  the  Labor  Department. 
But  It  should  be  noted  that  both  bills  ac- 
complish this  consolidation  effective  next 
July  1.  1971. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
attempts  to  make  a  Judgment  totally  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  authorizing  committee. 
It  would  In  the  middle  of  tbe  fiscal  year 
change  the  arrnngementB  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year  without  any  time  for  preparing 
for  the  changes.  In  acting  upon  the  man- 
power bill,  both  the  House  and  Senate  quite 
deliberately  delayed  the  effective  date  for 
the  consolidation  until  next  July  1.  Tbe  re- 
organization of  manpower  programs  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  process,  and  we  wrote 
certain  protections  Into  the  bill  to  preserve 
certain  advantages  and  tie-ln  arrangements 
with  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs.  It 
win  take  time  to  gear  up  for  the  changeover. 
An  appropriations  bill  should  not  change  the 
present  arrangements  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  with  no  lead  time. 

Our  committee  also  has  Read  Start  legis- 
lation on  tbe  agenda.  We  held  hearings  on 
that  program  this  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  we  will  be  acting  on  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  Head  Start  as  well  hn 
other  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  expectation  such 
authorisation  legislation  will  place  direct  re- 
eponslblllty  for  Head  Start  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  But  there 
are  many  questions  for  the  authorisation 
committee  to  consider  In  acting  upon  such 
a  bill.  The  manner  in  which  the  tran."ifer  of 
authority  Is  effected  Is  a  complex  matter. 

This  body  has  never  looked  favorably  upon 
appropriations  bills  making  changes  in  au- 
thorisation acts.  That  is  tbe  reason  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill  Is  contrary  t^ 
the  proper  procedures  of  the  Senate.  What 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee doea.  however.  Is  to  appropriate  funds 
directly  to  HEW  and  Labor  without  legis- 
lative authority. 

Let  me  explain  tbe  situation  under  the  ex- 
isting legislation,  tbe  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Section  171  of  that  Act  clearly  states 
that  the  "Director  (of  tbe  Office  of  Economic 
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Opportunity)  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
under  thu  title"  (tlUe  I,  Worlc  and  Tralntng 
progranui)  So  by  appropriating  funds  dl< 
rectly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out 
title  I  OEO  Act  programs,  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  reported  an  appropria- 
tion without  legislative  authority  In  the  sub- 
stantive authorising  legislation.  Likewise, 
section  245  applying  to  Head  Start  slates 
that  the  "Director  shall  carry  out .  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title." 

It  IB  true  that  last  year  the  President  de- 
cided to  delegate  most  of  the  administrative 
functions  for  Head  Start  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Work  and  Training  programs 
attthorlzed  by  the  OEO  Act  have  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Labor  Department  for  admin- 
istration. 

These  delegations  are  In  complete  accord 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Section 
fi02  Id)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
authorizes  the  delegation  of  functions  of 
the  Director  of  OEO  to  other  agencle.^.  with 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

In  fact.  In  Its  original  conception  in  1964. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  embodied  the 
delegation  concept.  It  was  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  certain  programs  under 
the  Act  win  be  carried  out  directly  by  OEO 
and  other  functions  would  be  delegated  for 
actual  admlnlstrauon  to  other  agencies  but 
that  the  Director  of  OEO  would  retain  cer- 
tain policy  and  coordinating  functions.  Now, 
maybe  that  Is  a  Ijad  Idea.  But  we've  had 
that  Idea  for  5  years  and  suddenly.  In  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  there  Is  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  that  concept.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  provisions  which 
have  no  authority  In  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. Maybe  those  who  don't  like  the  Idea 
of  delegated  programs  have  a  good  point  But 
why  shouldn't  a  member  who  felt  that  way 
come  before  the  authorization  committee 
and  testify  as  to  his  feelings.  Furthermore 
any  member  can  propc^e  an  amendment  to 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  It  occurs  In 
the  anal  stages  of  action  In  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  with  a  third  of  the  fiscal  year 
having  already  passed,  that  the  OEO  appro- 
priations is  being  split  up  Into  direct  fund- 
ing to  three  separate  agencies  When  the 
President's  budget  was  submitted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  followed  the  past 
practice  of  keeping  the  OEO  appropriation 
all  In  one  Item.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  u  bin  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  single  appropria- 
tion Item  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
program.  But  then.  In  Act  III,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  out 
provisions  breaking  up  the  OEO  Item  Into 
separate  appropriations  Items  scattered 
throughout  the  bill,  from  page  2  to  page  42, 
The  amendment  sponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Tork  |Mr.  Javlts)  and  myself 
and  over  a  dozen  other  Senators,  would 
place  the  appropriations  tor  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs  back  lii  one  lo- 
cation in  the  bill,  as  it  was  In  the  Presl- 
dent's  Budget  Report  ond  the  House-pa«scd 
bill.  IT  an  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  will  resolve  the  tlllTer- 
encci  m  one  item,  rather  than  having  one 
item  in  the  House  bill  facing  several  scat- 
lercd  Iti'ms  throughout  the  Senate  bill,  as 
V'ould  be  the  case  If  the  proposal  of  the 
Senote  Appropriations  Committee's  reported 
'Jilt  1:«  retained. 

L^t  me  polut  out.  however,  that  our 
anicudment  recognizes  the  concern  of  the 
.»  jprr.r.rlaiions  Committee  thot  It  be  made 
clear  thot  the  Head  Stan  and  Work  Train. 
I'lB  funds  not  be  held  back  from  the  opcrat- 
ini;  OiJ-nclcs.  It  doe-5  this  through  a  IlmlU- 
'lon  earmarking  specific  amounts  for  Head 
Start  end  Work  nnd  Training  progroma  and 
by  providing  th.it  snch  amounts  sholl  be 
U'>ti   ptinuiiiil   lo  d'-legatloii  arrnugements 


under  section  002  (d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  My  staff  consulted  with  the 
Porliamenurlan  to  be  oun  chat  these  pro- 
visions follow  the  dear  precedents  of  the 
proper  if  it  accords  with  the  authorization 
legislation  Itself. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  felt  that  the 
current  arrangement  under  the  statutes, 
by  which  appropriations  are  made  to  the 
OEO  and  tlie  responsibilities  under  tlie 
act  are  delegated  from  there  to  other 
agencies  was  an  inefficient  way  to  handle 
the  appropriation*. 

It  so  happens  that  the  authorizing 
committee  which  conducted  the  hearings 
on  the  manpower  bUl  is  In  agreement 
with  the  fundamental  position  taken  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  the 
appropriations  should  go  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  having  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through  and  directly  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  Worit  and  Training  pro- 
visions, title  I  of  the  OEO  Act.  Thus,  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  which  passed 
the  Senate  'n  September,  we  provided 
that  the  appropriations  would,  effective 
July  ].  1971,  be  made  directly  to  the 
agencies  which  are  now  actually  admin- 
istering these  programs  under  delegation 
agreement  between  the  Director  of  OEO 
and  these  agencies. 

We  decided  in  the  legislation  passed 
here  in  August  that  the  effective  date 
.should  be  July  1  of  next  year,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  effective  agencies  to 
gear  up  in  preparation  for  managing  the 
proEiams.  Thus.  It  turns  out  that  the 
auiliorizing  committee  is  in  agreement 
with  the  objective  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wants  to  make  the  direct  appro- 
priations to  these  departments  right  now. 
First,  I  point  out  that  this  really  is  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill.  I  have 
so  frequently  heard  senior  Senators 
on  Appropriations  Committees  and 
otlier  committees  advising  everyone  on 
the  floor  that  we  should  not  be  legislat- 
ing in  Appropriations  Committees,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  this  is.  If  I  thought 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  going 
to  circumvent  this  principle  and  Include 
legi.'ilation  in  appropriations  bills,  I  do 
not  know  why  I  would  bother  to  conduct 
any  hearings  ,such  as  we  conducted  from 
November  to  Ma.v— 22  days  on  the  man- 
power bill,  hearings  that  were  conducted 
in  Los  Angeles,  Corpus  Christi.  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee,  and  Washington.  Then, 
after  conducting  the  hearings  from  No- 
vember to  May.  we  had  executive  .ses- 
sions extending  over  a  period  of  2 
montlis,  in  which  we  marked  up  the  bill. 
It  was  our  considered  judgment  tliat  the 
effective  date  for  removing  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  OEO  for  working  out 
delegation  agreement*  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  fimctions  by  HEW 
and  Labor  should  be  July  :,  1971,  That 
Judgment  was  based  upon  the  extenfive 
hearings. 

No  one  from  appropriations,  not  a  sin- 
gle member,  appeared  before  us  and  sold, 
"No.  the  change  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  year."  Not  a  word  was  ever  said  to 
me.  Now  we  are  in  a  situation  where  ihe 
Senate  decided  in  pa.'i.sing  the  authoriza- 
tion liquidation  that  manpower  authori- 


zations should  be  transferred  from  the 
OEO  to  Labor  on  July  1,  1971. 

Last  Tuesday  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  a  manpower  authorization 
bill.  We  will  go  Into  conference  on  it 
very  shortly.  The  House  bill  agrees  with 
the  Senate  bill:  the  transfer  should  be 
on  July  1  of  next  year.  But  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wants  to  transfer  It 
in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

We  are  agreed  in  principle.  That  is  why 
the  authorizing  committee  reconunended 
and  the  Senate  accepted  the  proposal  to 
tiansfer  the  functions  directly  to  Labor 
In  the  manpower  authorization  bUl,  be- 
cause we  were  In  agreement  that  Is  what 
it  should  be.  That  is  how  we  passed  it  in 
Sejitember.  That  is  why  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  It  that  way. 

Another  concern  we  have  with  mid- 
year transfer  of  funds  without  authori- 
zation concerns  delegation.  There  is  no 
law  governing  the  use  of  the  money  if 
it  Is  appropriated  dhectly  to  HEW  and 
Labor  because  the  authorizing  legislation 
says  the  money  is  authorized  for  OEO. 
OEO  has  worked  out  delegation  agree- 
ments with  Labor  and  HEW.  It  is  under 
these  delegation  agreements  that  the 
funds  and  the  programs  are  operated  by 
HEW  and  Labor, 

No  one  has  answered  what  happens  to 
the  money  if  we  appropriate  it  directly  to 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
How  would  such  action  affect  the  delega- 
tion agreements  on  how  the  money  will 
be  spent? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rational  way 
to  do  It  would  be  to  select  the  date  of 
next  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  We  are  in  agreement  on 
objective. 

We  preceded  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  money  ought  to  be  appropriated  di- 
rectly to  the  operating  departments. 

If  we  pass  this  legislation,  there  will  be 
no  delegation  agreements  at  all.  Well, 
perhaps  we  can  have  letters  of  agree- 
ment between  HEW.  Labor  and  OEO. 
but  who  would  they  bind?  The  law  is 
there.  It  gives  them  the  money.  In  my 
Judgment  we  should  adopt  the  effective 
date  of  next  July  1.  which  acompllshes 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
tends to  accomplish  here.  It  is  a  better 
date  on  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml-.  President,  the 
Senator  tiom  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  have  pretty  well  given 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
quc'tion.  And  they  have  done  so  very 
well. 

The  real  problem  was  tliat  the  admin- 
istration promised  that  they  would  do 
that  last  year  on  July  1.  They  liid  not 
do  it.  They  piously  said  this  year  that 
they  would  do  It  Uiis  coming  July  1.  We 
did  not  think  this  was  a  very  good  wsy 
to  do  bu'riness.  to  appropriate  monev  tj 
one  department  and  tell  them  that  this 
was  for  certain  proFiams  and  K't  anothrr 
department  spend  the  monev  nnd  let  ti:i- 
first  departmmt  d'leeo'*  the  power. 

We  do  net  know  which  ones  they  aie 
SO'U?,  to  delegate  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment or  to  HEW.  Tltey  are  now  oprraliia- 
Headftart  tmdc-r  HEW  and  tlie  Job 
Corp5  progrpm  uiirler  the  Lr.brir  D-'pnrt- 
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ment.  That  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
OEO  appropriation.  It  Is  not  actually 
the  bulk  of  It,  It  is  about  40  percent, 
about  1800  million  plus  of  the  total  $2 
billion  appropriations.  In  total  about 
57  percent  of  the  OEO  budget  in  the 
President's  requests  would  actually  be 
administered  by  other  departments. 

We  thought  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  not  exercise  Its  responsi- 
bilities unless  It  could  appropriate  money 
to  the  departments  actually  doing  the 
work.  We  would  have  no  check  on  it.  We 
appropriate  It  to  the  OEO  and  then  lose 
track  of  It,  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  this  responsibility  and  we  try 
to  do  the  "jest  we  can  to  watch  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  Federal  funds. 

The  atiministration  oCQcials  agree  that 
the  way  they  are  doing  it  is  the  wrong 
way,  I  Imagine  that  they  testified  before 
the  Senator's  committee,  they  should 
have.  They  tell  ua  that  they  would  like 
to  make  the  change.  They  said  that  be- 
fore  our  committee.  However,  they 
promised  us  that  same  thing  last  year. 
We  said  that  if  HEW  Is  going  to  ad- 
mitilster  Headstart  and  spend  all  of  the 
money — or  supposedly  so.  because  we  do 
not  know  what  happens  to  it — and  if  the 
Labor  Department  is  going  to  spend  the 
Job  Corps  money,  we  should  appropri- 
ate the  money  to  the  people  responsible 
for  It  so  that  we  keep  a  close  check  on 
them. 

As  I  said  before,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  I  get  the  impression  that  the 
general  objective — and  it  may  be  the 
right  thing  to  do;  I  am  not  passing  on 
the  merits  of  the  administration  policy — 
is  to  keep  delegating  things  out  of  the 
OEO  to  other  departments  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  nothing  left. 

1  think  they  left  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  a  little  better  than  they  usually 
do  on  total  dollars.  It  is  easier  perhaps  to 
get  money  for  OEO  than  for  other  de- 
partments because  the  other  departments 
have  other  flsh  to  fry,  so  to  speak.  The 
OEO  has  only  one. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  assiu'ances  of 
both  the  Senator  from  New  'Srork  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  next  year 
we  will  at  least  get  it  straightened  out. 
We  cannot  continue  to  appropriate 
money  that  way. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  had 
separated  his  amendment,  the  Senate 
could  work  its  will  on  this  policy  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  has  not 
any  particular  feeling  about  it.  But  It 
has  been  a  bad  way  to  do  business  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  On  ^p  of  that,  last 
year,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  well 
knows — and  he  was  critical  of  tills — ^we 
waited  until  December  before  they  even 
sent  up  the  auOiorization  bill  for  OEO. 
We  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
an  OEO  In  ejtistence  untU  late  in  the  year, 
and  then  12  bUllon  was  added  to  the 
bill. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  policy.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  do  not  do  it  the  right  way 
now.  Why  should  we  wait  imtll  July?  I 
do  not  understand  that. 

The  Senator  does  not  know.  We  are 
dealing  with  over  »1. 188.000.000.  The  Ia- 
twr  Department  or  HEW.  or  a  combina- 
tion of  agencies  come  before  the  com- 


mittee. They  do  not  understand  It  them- 
selves. The  power  to  delegate  Is  one  that 
the  Secretary  of  Healtl.,  Educotion,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Director  of  the  OEO  can 
exercise  any  way  he  wishes  to  under 
this  arrangement.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  It  goes  to  a  given  pro- 
gram such  as  Headstart  or  to  some  other 
programs. 

The  committee  did  a  good  Job.  We  put 
the  money  requested  in  for  all  their  pro- 
grams. We  hope  It  will  work.  Some  of 
these  programs  are  Intertwined.  One  is 
delegated  and  another  Is  not.  There  la 
a  lack  of  coordination  and  proper  direc- 
tion. Last  yea.'  we  did  not  know  who  was 
gomg  to  be  the  Director  for  9  months. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
not  be  put  in  the  position  of  appropriat- 
ing money  for  a  lot  of  programs  when 
the  expenditure  power  is  going  to  be  dele- 
gated. We  did  not  even  know  who  the  di- 
rector of  OEO  was  going  to  be.  Inciden- 
tally, he  changed  his  mind  about  OEO. 
He  was  criUcal  of  this  when  lie  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  thliUc  he  is  doing 
a  fine  Job.  Before  the  House  committee 
he  did  not  want  it  appropriated  to  those 
running  It.  and  he  probably  does  not  sup- 
port our  position. 
But  this  Is  a  bad  way  of  doing  business. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  much 
more  time.  But  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Javits  amendment  would  be  »181  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  pleaded  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  separate  these  two  items 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

We  think  that  we  have  done  a  good 
Job.  If  this  amendment  is  rejected — and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be — all  of  these  pro- 
grams. Item  by  Item,  will  be  open  to 
amendment.  The  committee  Itself  In- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  on  Head- 
start. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Job  training  program,  which  Is 
also  very  importjint.  We  have  already 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  S3 11  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  requests, 

I  am  getting  used  to  vetoes  now,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  like  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  a  third  veto  on  this  bill.  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  most  of  the  vetoes 
around  here  with  the  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
loni). 

The  committee  did  what  was  within 
iU  responsibilities.  The  tl81  million 
brings  many  of  these  15  items  right  up 
to  the  authorization  ceilings, 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  yesterday  that  the  classic 
argument  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is — and  I  made  that  argument  yes- 
terday— that  if  we  appropriate  every  dol- 
lar that  la  authorized,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  might  as  well  be  done 
away  with. 

We  have  a  chance  after  the  bills  are 
authorized  to  go  through  every  item.  We 
do  that.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
heard  a  lot  of  witnesses  on  Job  training. 
We  heard  pretty  close  to  250  witnesses 
on  this  bill  for  all  of  the  programs  in- 
volved. 

My  Interpretation  is  that  the  author- 
izaUon  Is  a  ceiling  and  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  to  take  as  fine 


to  that  authorizaaon. 
a  tooth  comb  as  it  can  and  go  through 
each  item  and  within  its  capabilities  and 
resources  say  whether  we  should  go  up 
That  was  my  interpretation  but  if 
you  are  going  to  appropriate  everything 
that  is  authorized  in  legislative  acts  we 
might  as  well  quit.  The  Senator  said  he 
■spent  several  good,  solid  weeks  on  this 
matter  and  that  he  should  not  have  had 
to  do  that.  There  is  no  use  in  our  spend- 
ing 4  months  on  this  bill,  sometimes 
morning,  aftemon,  and  evening,  If  the 
authorizations  are  to  be  substituted. 

The  Senator  said  tliere  is  a  great  deal 
of  argument  about  what  has  been  said 
about  policy.  It  could  be  argued  on  both 
sides,  but  the  amendment  contains  all  of 
these  other  items  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did  aot  see  fit  to  separate 
them.  There  Is  contained  here  an  item  of 
$43,9  million.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  that  is  for?  That  is  for  "Other  pro- 
grams." What  are  the  •Other  pro- 
grams"? We  never  heard  about  them. 
They  would  be  given  $43  million  to  dis- 
tribute or  allocate  or  do  what  they  want 
to  do  for  one  jr  any  number  of  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  Congress  has  a  respotisiblllty  to 
know  where  the  taxpayers  money  Is  be- 
ing spent.  That  is  what  this  Is  all  about. 
I  am  sorry  the  amendment  was  not  sep- 
arated, and  strongly  oppose  It. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire have  anything  to  add  at  this  time? 
Mr,  COTTON.  No:  I  merely  want  to 
corroborate  and  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  The  trouble  is  we 
have  so  few  Senators  In  the  Chamber. 

1.  too.  have  discovered  the  deficit  in 
Headstart.  The  committee  wants  to  In- 
crease the  amount  for  Headstart  and  I 
am  In  perfect  agreement, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  eveiy  other 
item  is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  are  several  Items 
T-e  want  to  Increase  and  if  ails  blanket 
ball-of-WBX  approach  Is  defeated,  this 
$181  million  measure  which  imperils  the 
entire  bill,  I  want  Senators  to  imder- 
stand  that  we  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  Heatlstarl.  and  it  can  be 
amended  by  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  want  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  give  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  these  matters  individ- 
ually, an  opportunity  which  we  are  re- 
fused by  the  way  this  amendment  Is 
drafted.  We  were  reftucd  unanimous 
consent  to  take  them  up  one  at  r.  time. 
Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  in  order  to  reply. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber were  refused  something.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  refused  anytliing.  We 
have  Introduced  an  amendment  because 
we  believe  the  appropriation  should  be 
Increased  by  $181  million;  not  by  $60 
million  alone  for  Headstart  or  $40  mil- 
lion alone  for  manpower  training,  or  a 
few  million  dollars  for  legal  services  or 
nutrition.  We  believe  it  should  be  in- 
creased by  all  th(3se  amounts,  and  not  by 
Just  one  of  them.  They  cannot  tell  us 
that  we  have  to  submit  the  matter  the 
way  they  wanted  It  submitted.  After  all. 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  fighting  the 
battle.  We  have  a  right  to  say  what  we 
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want.  We  want  to  Increase  the  appropri- 
ation for  all  these  Items.  Senators  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  these 
Items  en  bloc. 

Second— with  all  respect — and  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  invidious — 1  think  that 
the  matter  of  delegatiot.  ii  a  'red  her- 
ring" issue.  Anyone  who  reads  oiir 
amendment  will  see  that  the  delegation 
agreements  in  effect  between  the  OEO. 
Labor,  and  HEW  continue  in  effect  as  to 
earmarked  appropriations.  The  two  areas 
in  which  they  are  big  and  important  are 
Headstart  and  manpower  training,  and 
in  those  areas  we  continue  them. 

The  only  difference  is  that  we  continue 
tiie  delegation  agreements  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  wants  to  abort 
what  the  law  is  now  until  next  June 
when  the  whole  operation  may  phase 
out.  The  delegation  agreements  are  in 
effect.  I  would  lilce  to  read  that  language 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  critically  important 
in  connection  with  this  amendment.  The 
whole  amendment  will  now  be  voted  on 
in  one  vote.  The  amendment  states: 

On  page  42.  line  I.  Ktrlke  out  "•894.400.000" 
nnd  losert  In  lieu  thereof  "•3.345.500,000", 
and  liuert   after  "pn>vlded."  the  followlQg: 

The  reason  that  seems  to  be  a  large 
figure  is  that  the  committee  has  written 
in  the  additional  sums  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  bill. 

Then,  we  say: 

Tliat  of  such  amount  $803,000,000  sbaU 
be  for  work  and  training  programa  under 
parta  A.  B.  and  E  of  title  t  of  such  Act  pur- 
suant to  delegation  arrangementa  under  sec- 
tion OOSld)  of  such  Act  and  (398.000.000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
under  aecUxn  2aa(BMll  of  such  Act  pur- 
suant to  delegation  arrangements  under  sec- 
tion a03(d>   of  such  Act;   Provided  further, 

Tlle  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Hi.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  pre- 
serve fully  the  delegation ;  we  incorporate 
It  into  our  amendment.  The  otjy  point 
is  that  the  legislative  committee  wants 
to  appropriate  it  that  way  and  disregard 
the  delegation  agreements.  We  think  the 
delegation  agreements  are  valuable  l>e- 
cause  it  is  under  them  that  the  poor  are 
given  a  "look  in"  under  these  programs 
and  we  want  to  preserve  that.  There  are 
no   tricks  about  this  matter. 

The  committee  would  prefer  that  we 
offer  the  amendment  the  way  they  want 
it.  but  we  believe  we  have  the  right  to 
submit  the  amendment  the  way  we  want 
it.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  support  our 
position.  That  is  our  privilege,  just  as  it 
IS  their  privilege  to  proceed  in  the  way 
they  want  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  suggest 
that  on  all  these  items  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  did  not  take  each  one  up 
and  give  everything  we  thought  we 
could?  We  did.  Some  Senators  would  like 
to  have  bad  more:  others  think  we  gave 
them  plenty  or  perhaps  too  much.  But  I 
hope  the  implication  is  not  here  that 
I  like  to  see  Headstart  where  it  Is.  I  op- 
pose that. 


I  wish  the  administration  would  keep 
it  all  under  OEO.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
disintegration  and  elimination  processes 
going  on  in  successful  OEO  programs.  If 
there  are  many  more  disintegrations 
pretty  soon  there  will  be  nothing  down 
there  but  an  empty  offlce.  a  shell. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

When  I  started  this  debate  yesterday 
Z  made  a  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it  every  minute  we  discuss  this 
matter.  The  first  thing  I  think  I  said  was 
that  I  know  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton ^nd  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire feel  the  need  as  much  as  I  do. 
There  is  no  question  they  did  their 
utmost  in  committee.  I  know  this  com- 
mittee and  so  do  other  Senators.  They 
did  the  best  they  could.  Now.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  do  better  it  is  up  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  argument  with  them 
on  that  score. 

The  second  matter  is  with  respect  to 
the  devolution  question,  and  we  say  that 
OEO  should  continue  to  have  a  role.  But 
at  least  let  us  not  change  the  procedure 
before  the  authorizing  legislation  expires, 
and  when  OEO  has  -some  vestige  of  au- 
thority to  bring  the  poor  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  did  not  the  Senator  agree  to  sepa- 
rate the  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  cannot  separate  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  we  not  separate 
the  amounts  from  the  policy? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  House  tried  the  same 
thing.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  bill, 
he  will  see  that  the  House  amount  of  $8 
billion  was  stricken  and  S800  million  was 
inserted.  That  is  where  the  decision  was 
made.  If  one  has  to  pose  the  question, 
that  is  where  to  pose  it.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide money  to  OEO  and  then  lock  it  in, 
making  it  subject  to  these  delegation 
agreements. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  1  put  the  question  to  us 
yesterday  and  asked  unanimous  cofuent. 
He  was  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  a  principle.  Nothing 
was  sent  to  the  desk  to  show  how  it  could 
l>e  done.  It  was  sent  to  the  desk  for  a  vote 
on  the  principle,  and  that  was  on  devolu- 
tion, and  not  on  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  not  the  Seimtor 
write  language  to  say  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  need.  IX  our 
view  prevails,  it  will  prevail.  If  not,  we 
will  go  to  it  item  by  item.  We  either  take 
it  the  way  the  House  did  it — except  the 
amount  is  Increased — or  we  do  not.  We 
will  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  SIAGNUSON.  It  was  increased. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  way  the  House  did 
it,  but  with  an  increased  amoimt. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  were  two  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  I  cannot  let 
pass.  In  the  first  place — and  I  am  not  at 
this  point  interested  in  whether  this 
money  is  handled  by  OEO  or  HEW  or  the 
Labor  Department;  I  am  now  talking 


about  the  money — he  said  the  committee 
wants  Senators  to  introduce  it  our  way, 
not  their  way.  Well,  this  is  their  way. 
When  we  attempted  to  divide  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  am  now  not  talking  about 
who  is  going  to  amend  it — as  to  what  the 
amoimt  was  goUig  to  be  for  Headstart. 
for  manpower  training,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  we  discovered,  after  the  ParHa- 
mentarian  h.id  ruled — he  ruled  again  cr 
he  examined  it  again — that  on  division 
one  we  had  to  vote  on  the  whole  amount 
Then,  after  that,  it  was  a  matter  of 
dividing  up  the  whole  amount. 

I  specifically  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  if  he  would  not 
let  us  vote  on  each  of  those  five  divisions 
of  appropriations  separately,  so  those 
who  want  to  increase  Headstart  wou'd 
have  the  privilege.  He  admitted — and  he 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  by 
this  method  that  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  form  of  this  amendment,  on  the 
No.  1  vote,  if  the  whole  amendment 
is  appropriated,  and  we  attempted 
after  that  to  change  the  other  amounLs, 
as  I  remember  his  words,  he  said.  "Thcr;; 
will  be  an  ambiguity." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Interrupt  the  Senator — he  said  for 
me  to  correct  him — on  my  own  time.  I 
do  not  recall  ever  using  the  word  "am- 
biguity." and  this  amendment  already 
earmarks  $60  million  for  Headstart — 1 
am  talking  about  the  amendment  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  now — and  $41  milllcn 
lor  manpower.  There  is  no  question  about 
that — and  it  puts  it  under  these  dele- 
gation agreements.  So  those  assertions 
are  not  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  quite  a'.-cept 
that,  because  I  distinctly  recall  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  condition  the  record  is 
left  in.  but  I  dUtincUy  recall  it.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  a  man  in  whose  integrity 
and  honor  I  have  complete  confidence ;  if 
it  is  not  the  word  "ambiguity,"  perhaps 
It  Is  "inconsistency."  But  he  said,  "You 
can  vote  the  full  amount  under  my 
amendment:  then  the  rest  is  dividing  up, 
and  if  in  your  attempts  to  divide  it  up 
you  change  the  one  full  amount,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "there  would  be  some  question 
about  its  effectiveness." 

So  I  insist — and  I  am  not  challenging 
and  putting  my  recollection  against  his; 
whoever  is  right  or  wrong — in  this  form 
the  Senate  is  not  given  the  freedom  to 
work  Its  will  on  the  different  programs. 
We  take  the  $181  million  increase.  Then 
perhaps  we  can  reduce  some  of  it.  Per- 
haps we  can  divide  it  up.  I  do  not  know 
what  happens  after  we  vote  it.  But  I  in- 
sist that  tlie  Senate  is  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will. 

Second 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  only  if  this  amendment  a 
defeated  in  toto  can  we  take  up  part 
for  part? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes;  precisely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  amendment  does 
carry,  because  it  is  all-inclusive,  we  will 
have  lost  that  opportunity?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  say? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Ls  exactly  what  I 
mean. 
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One  otlier  comment.  I  regret  to  get 
Into  these  personal  disputes,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  he  did  not 
understand.  Now,  if  there  is  a  man  in 
the  Senate  whose  understanding  is  very 
clear  on  every  point,  it  is  tlie  Senator 
fiom  New  York.  He  said: 

I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  when  they 
tay  that  we  refuse  to  let  the  Senate  work  its 
ivlll  on  this  Item  by  Item.  We  did  not  refuse 
any  such  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  requested,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  the  one 
who  objected,  which  was  liis  right.  To 
be  sure,  we  could  have  put  it  in  writing. 
It  would  have  taken  only  a  minute  or 
two  to  do  it.  But  wlien  I  realized  the 
situation  we  were  m.  I  requested  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  these  item-  one  at  a  time, 
and  that  request  was  objected  to.  I  am 
not  criticizing  that  right  of  any  Senator. 

Then  the  Senator  comes  here  today 
and  says  he  docs  not  understand  what 
we  say  when  we  say  the  Senate  was  not 
given  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  this 
question  in  a  down-to-earth,  common- 
,';ense  way,  letting  every  Senator  express 
himself  on  Headstart,  on  manpower 
training,  on  each  one  of  these.  I  stlU  say 
that  is  the  only  fair  way. 

I  liope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  then  we  can  start  to 
take  them  up  one  at  a  time  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  nave? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Calif oi-nia  (Mr.  Cbahsion)  . 

l.VCBEASE    POVEKIT    AND    HEADSTART 
APPnOPRIATtONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  amendment  No.  1068. 
which  I  am  sponsoring  with  Senators 
Javiis,  Nelson,  and  Mondale.  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  and  which 
would  provide  additional  appropriations 
for  programs  conducted  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Under  the  amendment,  an  additional 
S59  million  would  be  earmarked  for 
Headstart:  S41.9  million  tor  work  and 
training  activities:  and  S80.7  million  for 
other  essential  poverty  programs. 

I  strongly  support  each  of  these  needed 
increases,  but  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a 
few  moments  with  specific  regard  to  the 
Headstart  portion  of  the  amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  earmark  the 
full  $398  million  authorized  lor  Head- 
start  in  the  Economic  Opporttmity 
Amendments  of  1969.  And  it  would  con- 
tinue OEO's  responsibility  for  insuring 
a  poverty  orientation,  community  In- 
volvement, and  parent  participation  in 
Headstart  programs  by  restoring  Head- 
starfs  appropriation  to  OEO  to  admin- 
ister under  its  delegation  agreement  with 
OEO, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  s398  million 
level  of  spending  would  enable  HcadsUrt 
to  provide  for  529,406  children.  57,806 
more  than  were  served  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  120,606  more  tlrnn  could 


be  served  with  the  administration  budget 
request  figure  adopted  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  want  to  stress  that  our  amendment 
to  appropriate  tht  full  authorized 
amount  for  Headstart  is  not  a  rash  at- 
tempt to  expand  this  program  in  any  way 
that  is  out  of  line  with  previous  levels. 
Under  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1971,  Headstart 
would  be  able  to  serve  nearl;-  200,000 
fewer  children  than  were  served  during 
fiscal  year  1969,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one- third  in  the  total  number  of  children 
served.  Even  the  529,406  children  who 
would  be  served  under  our  amendment 
is  still  134.594  less  than  were  served  in 
1989.  and  would  reach  only  36  percent 
of  the  children  who  are  eligible  for  and 
could  benefit  sigiiiflcanlly  from  the 
Headstart  experience. 

The  President  made  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  early  childhood  education  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  March  3, 
1970. 

It  is  unacceptable  to  do  any  less  than 
to  provide  the  full  authorized  amount 
for  Headstart,  set  by  the  Congress  after 
detailed  hearings  by  the  authorization 
committees  in  both  Houses, 

The  comparatively  small  increase  we 
propose  over  fiscal  year  1970 — approxi- 
mately 58.000  more  children  than  were 
served  then— will  make  it  possible  to  of- 
fer essential  education,  nutrition,  and 
health  services  to  a  few  more  of  poverty's 
children,  for  whom  Headstart  is  perhaps 
the  best  cliance  to  escape  from  the  debil- 
itating and  degrading  cycle  of  poverty 
and  dependence. 

Tliere  has  tjeen  an  enormous  outpour- 
ing of  support  for  Headstart  in  my  own 
State  in  the  last  few  months.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  con- 
cerned parents,  boards  of  education, 
mayors'  offices,  chambers  of  commerce, 
social  welfare  agencies,  poverty  agencies, 
and  private  individuals  urging  that  the 
threatened  cutback  be  rescinded  and 
that  the  program  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  Only  yesterday  I  was  visited 
by  Headstart  mothers  and  administra- 
tors who  traveled  at  their  own  expense  or 
with  commimity-raised  funds  to  deliver 
their  plea  to  me  in  person.  They  gave  me 
petitions  with  almcjst  5,000  signatures  of 
San  Francisco  residents, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selecUon  of  Uie  himdreds  of 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  pres- 
ently, there  are  19,000  youngsters  in  Cal- 
ifornia under  a  full-year  Headstart  pro- 
gram, plus  another  1,300  in  summer  pro- 
grams. Under  this  amendment,  there 
would  be  funds  for  an  estimated  4,250 
more  children  in  California  Headstart 
programs.  Based  on  the  present  ratio  be- 
tween summer  and  full-year  programs, 
this  would  provide  space  for  approxi- 
mately 4,000  more  children  in  full-year 
programs  and  250  more  in  summer  pro- 
grams. 

The  consen.sus  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  California  and  from  around 


fully  share.  Is  tliat  Headstart  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  highly  effective 
programs  in  our  antipoverty  effort. 

The  intellectual  stimulaUon  and 
growth  which  a  disadvantaged  cluld  ex- 
periences in  Headstart  has  a  profound 
effect  on  his  mental  and  social  abilitie.<. 
on  his  sense  of  personal  worth  and, 
therefore,  on  his  later  performance  in 
formal  education  and  his  ovciall  life 
style. 

Paiental  involvement,  a  central  tenet 
of  the  program,  is  important  in  detelop- 
ins  a  parent's  sreater  understanding  of 
his  or  her  child  and  tlie  child's  needs  and 
abilities  and  encourages  parents  them- 
selves to  become  actively  involved  in 
learning  activities  which  can  also  have 
a  bearing  on  the  future  of  non-Headf.ta;t 
children  in  the  family 

Finally,  Head-start  has  had  signi.lcanl 
Impact  on  educational  institutions  at  th" 
local  level,  encouraging  innovate  e  ap- 
proaches to  educating  both  the  di^:^d- 
vanuged  and  the  iiondi.sadvantaged  and 
demonstrating  the  value  of  paraprofe  - 
sionals  in  improving  teacher-pupil  rat;os 
and  providine  individualized  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senatt  \i 
support  our  amendment  to  provide  a 
Headstart  for  an  additional  58.000  dis- 
advantaged children.  With  a  universe  nf 
unmet  need  totaling  839.000  children 
under  the  budget  request  figure  this 
small  increa.se  ts  a  minimum  step  It  still 
leaves  719,000  children  considered  eligi- 
ble for  and  in  need  of  Headstart  senircs 
without  any  such  opporttmity. 

Our  action  to  approve  tills  increase 
would  have  slRiiificant  .symbolic  impact 
and  would  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
poor  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  back  up  our  national  goal 
of  ending  poverty  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  already  cuts  of  about 
10  percent  have  been  Implemented 
around  the  country  based  on  the  overall 
poverty  program  reduction  pa.^sed  by  ihe 
House. 

Senator  Moxdaie  and  I  Joined  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  pleading  with  him  to 
find  the  funds  necessary  to  prevent  a 
reduction  in  the  scope  or  a  dilution  of  tile 
quality  of  Headstart,  and  citing  his  «.j- 
tonty  to  do  so. 

I  am  sad  to  report  today  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  response  to  our  plea  and  the 
pleas  of  thousands  of  Headstart  moUieis 
across  the  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
Pi1nt<xi  in  the  Record  at  this  point  prior 
to  the  other  insertions  I  have  requested. 
There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiis 
as  follows : 

OcToflrB  19.  1970. 
President  Ricuard  M.  NtxoN 
The  White  Haute, 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRtsroENT:  We  are  aTitlng  to  ex- 
press our  very  grave  concern  about  the  cut- 
tSBCks  in  funds  for  Head  Start  programs  dur- 
ing this  period  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  FY  1971. 
In  ovir  States  of  Califonua  and  Minnesou. 
local  Head  Start  projects  are  being  advised  bv 
the  HEW  regional  offlce  that  their  toujj  funds 
will  be  cut  back  by  some  10  to  14  percent  for 
this  school  year.  They  are  also  being  urged  to 
reduce  the  iiuml^ers  of  children  served  rjther 
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than  the  quaUty  of  aervicn  offered  until  the 
approprlauon  bui  is  enacted  and  the  level  of 
appropriations  for  Head  Start  is  anally  deter- 
mined. 

As  we  understand  It.  the  nationwide  Head 
Start  appropriations  Mtuation  is  as  follows: 
Your  budget  request  for  operations  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  includes  »339  mil- 
lion for  Head  Start.  The  House  has  passed 
H.R.  1851S.  the  Ijkbor-HEW  appropriation  Mil 
for  FT  1071,  with  •2.046J0O.000  to  carry  out 
the  pr3Vlslon.s  of  the  Ecanotnlc  Opportunity 
Act.  Including  Head  Start.  Based  on  the 
Rouse  appropriation  figure,  we  underhand 
that  OEO  has  tentatively  concluded  that 
Head  Start's  proportionate  share  would  be 
only-  t331.300,000.  That  is  almost  9&  million 
lei3s  than  was  allocated  for  Head  Start  In  FT 
1970  and  aimoBt  tl8  mlUion  less  thao  your 
FY  1071  budget  request 

On  October  13.  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  HJl.  18515.  e&rmarltlng 
for  Head  start  >339  million,  the  amount  you 
had  requested.  Howei-er.  this  figure  still  falls 
(11  million  short  of  providing  the  same  qual- 
tt>-  of  services  to  as  many  full-year  children 
(203,000)  as  were  provided  in  FY  1970.  iThat. 
of  course.  Is  because  of  some  unexpected  de- 
velopments 3tnce  your  budget  was  prepared. 
{.rlnclpally  a  reduction  In  the  tnuUtlonal 
level  of  local  programs'  carryover  balances. 
salary  Increases  and  new  requirements  for 
pxperlmental   Head   Start  programs.) 

Under  the  continuing  resolution  for  ap- 
propriations as  Interpreted  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  Head  Start  program  Is  pres- 
ently trying  to  operate  with  a  shortage  of 
s:3me  ^39  million,  and  almost  2QX)0Q  children 
niay  have  to  be  dropped  from  Ibis  extremely 
beneficial  program.  However,  alnce  no  spe- 
cific amount  for  Head  Start  la  Included  In  the 
House-passed  appropriation  bill  and  since, 
\vlthln  the  overall  House-passed  amount,  the 
earmarking  in  the  Beonotnic  Opportunity 
AmeudmenU  of  IMS  authorizes  at  least 
M65  million  for  Head  Start,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  authority  to  expend  FT  1971 
funds  at  a  level  to  maintain  the  FY  1970 
progr.^m  mie  of  operations. 

We  are  writing  to  suggest  that  you  au- 
thorize the  Head  Start  program  to  advise 
regional  officles.  and  in  turn  local  programs. 
that  the  •29,000.000  needed  to  maintain  the 
program  at  the  FY  1970  level  of  operations 
will  eventually  be  funded  wlthm  funds  ap- 
propriated to  OEO  and  HKW  and  that  local 
programs  should  not.  therefore,  eliminate 
any  children  from  the  program  or  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  supplementary  serv- 
ice.^ provided. 

Insofar  as  Senate  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  concerned,  we  are  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  increase  substantially  the  ap- 
proprtation  for  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  particularly  to 
earmark  9398  mmion  for  Headstart — ^the 
amount  pArmarked  for  that  progrmm  In  the 
authorization  bUl.  We  beUeve  that  amend- 
ment has  an  excellent  chance  of  adoption 
by  the  Senate  and  that  the  final  FY  1971 
appropriation  for  EOA  programs  will  very 
likely  be  at  least  as  much  as  your  »2.080.2 
bUlion  request,  which  includes  »339  million 
for  Head  Start. 

Under  the  above  analysis,  what  we  are 
really  proposing  would  mean  that  no  more 
than  en  mllllcm  above  your  Head  Start 
budget  request  would  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  Head  Start  programs  out  of  other 
n  on -apportioned  appropriated  funds.  This 
secm-s  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  providing 
the  poor  of  our  country  and  their  children 
assurances  that  we  are  committed  to  con- 
tmulag  at  least  the  aame  level  of  effort  on 
their  behalf  and  wai  not  tolerate  a  cutback 
la  scrvlce-s.  Olven  the  concept  in  your  for- 
ward looking  proposed  FamUy  Assistance 
Plan  legislation,  which  we  hare  supported 
from  the  outset,  your  February  196B  state- 


ment of  commitment  to  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  tb«  development  of  ehildi«B  dur- 
ing their  first  five  years  of  life,  and  your 
creation  and  elevauon  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  m  HEW,  we  are  weU 
aware  of  your  dedication  to  giving  poverty's 
children  a  fair  chanee. 

We  respectfufiy  urge  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendation  we  have 
made  so  that  no  children  will  have  to  be 
dropped  from  Headstart  in  frustration  of 
the  oommitments  which  have  already  been 
made  to  them  and  their  parents 
Sincerely. 

Alan   CaAnsroN. 

Waltee   p.    M0NDAI.C 

ExHnrr  1 

Social  Wouuss  Vtnon. 
Los  Angtlen.  Cnlif..  November  tZ.  1970. 
Hon,  Alam  Chakston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wajhtngton.  D.C. 

DCAa  SENAToa  Cxakston:  "nie  Executive 
Board  of  thU  Union  at  Its  regular  meeUng  in 
Lo-s  Angeles  on  November  8, 1970.  has  directed 
me  to  request  that  yon  take  whatever  acUon 
Is  necessary  to  increase  appropriations  for 
the  Head  Start  Program  for  preschool  chll- 
dn;n  from  low-income  families. 

Head  Start  should  be  accepted  as  a  very 
slcnlflcant  part  of  the  natlooal  effort  to  stop 
the  poverty  cycle.  It  irovidee  early  involve- 
ment of  both  parents  and  children  in  the 
educational  s>stem.  It  provides  a  means  for 
early  dlagnoala  and  treatment  of  physical  dla- 
ab'.lities  that  could  be  permanent  educa- 
tional handicaps  if  not  detected  early. 

We  urge  you  to  support  an  expanded  budg- 
et to  enable  Head  SUrt  parttdpauon  for  an 
increased    number   of    low-income    children. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louts  Okat, 

President. 

National    Association    or    Social 

WoaKcas.  Inc.. 
San  Frmneitco.  Calif..  October  20. 1970. 
Sens  tor  Alam  Cbakston, 
Waahingtan,  D.C: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  press  re- 
ports of  White  House  declslans  to  subeten- 
tlally  cut  already  meager  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  These  cuts,  when 
coupled  with  announced  transfers  of  such 
defenseless  programs  as  legal  servlcM  for  the 
poor  to  new  auspices,  seem  tantamount  to  a 
calculated  effort  Co  render  impotent  and  In- 
effective what  needs  to  be  made  stronger. 
Certainly  Head  Start  and  Community  Action, 
two  of  the  threatened  programs,  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  costs. 

The  fact  that  OEO  Director  Donald  Rums- 
field  is  protesting  these  cuts  and  changM 
indicates  that  the  Administration  U  Itself 
divided  on  the  lEsue.  We  ask  that  you  do 
everything  within  your  power  In  relationship 
to  both  budgetary  chunges  and  appropria- 
tions, and  the  impact  of  your  office  on  While 
House  decision-making,  to  quesUon  these 
planned  cuts,  and  attempt  to  reverse  them. 
At  a  time  when  the  spectres  of  increased  un- 
employment and  living  costs  haunt  the  poor 
and  threaten  to  impoverish  new  segment*  of 
our  population.  It  woiild  seem  essential  to 
strengthen  and  innovate,  and  not  to  weaken 
federal  anti-poverty  efforts. 

James  M.  KAaLe. 

PreMident. 

RrsoLCTioN  Br  Biola-Peesudic  Union  Ele- 
MEMTAir  School  BoAas  or  Trustees 
Whereas,   the   BloU-Pershlnf   Union    Ele- 
mentary School  Board  of  Trustees  has  had 
a  continuing  interest  in  Project  Head  Start's 
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offer  of  aocial.  educational,  and  medical  awr- 
lc«s  to  children  In  the  school  district:  and 

Whereas,  research  has  shown  Head  Start 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  commtuiity 
action  programs  actually  helping  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle;  and 

Whereas,  propcwed  budget  cuts  will  mean 
the  possible  dropping  of  the  Btola-Pershlng 
Union  Elementary  School  Head  Start  Class 
and  the  eliminaUon  of  eighteen  pre-schooi 
fitudenu  from  a  vitally  needed  educaUonal 
service;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  dire  need  to  increase 
Head  Start  funding  rather  than  decrease  It 
since  only  ten  percent  of  the  eligible  children 
can  now  be  served;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  now  accepted  that  preventa- 
tive programs  such  as  Head  Start  are  ulti- 
mately lesn  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  thnn 
are  remedial  programs. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  go 
on  record  as  strongly  urging  that  Head  Start 
funding  cuts  be  immecUately  restored,  that 
Head  Start  funds  be  increased  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  that  monies  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  Head  Start  bo  earmarked  for 
Head  Start  in  order  to  eliminate  the  likeli- 
hood of  cuts  by  the  national  administration. 

Adopted  this  4lh  day  of  November.   1970. 
Francis  McEwcn, 

Board  Prnident. 
AuccsT   Kraiirw. 

Clerk. 

JACIC    RUOOLr. 

Board  Memher. 
CAvnoLL  Nelson, 

Board  Member. 

EsooNDDo  UmoH  School  DisnucT. 

E9Cond«do.  Cali/..  November  9, 1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate   Office  Building.   WusJt- 
ington,  D.C. 

DSAB  Skn.  Cranston;  I  am  certain  that 
you  are  already  well  aware  of  the  O.E.O. 
plan  to  channel  some  of  the  funds  previously 
available  for  Head  Start  programs  into  other 
programs  during  the  current  funding  ^ear. 
Here.  In  San  Diego  County,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  program  In  Escondldo  will  most 
likely  have  to  absorb  a  13%  cut  In  Its  opera- 
tions sUrtlng  In  February.  Since  we  arc  now 
operating  the  progrsjn  with  more  than  the 
required  20  "t  In-klnd  contribution  and  with 
less  expensive  non-credentlaled  help  and 
the  most  frugal  possible  use  of  transporta- 
tion funds,  there  Is  nowhere  left  to  go  but 
to  cut  the  number  of  children.  In  our  pro- 
gram, we  are.  at  present,  only  able  to  handle 
those  children  with  the  most  limited  English 
and  the  greatest  medical  needs.  To  cut  any 
of  these  win  be  heartbreaking. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  making 
funds  available  to  O.E.O.  for  the  operation  of 
Head  Start,  the  Congress  bad  not  really  in- 
tended for  them  to  appropriate  some  of  this 
money  for  other  uses.  If  this  was  indeed  the 
intent,  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  this  cut-back?  it  Is  particularly 
sad  to  contemplate  at  a  time  when  costs  are 
rtslng  and.  at  the  same  time,  at  a  time  when 
the  community  commitment  to  Head  Start 
and  other  compensatory  education  programs 
is  growing.  Many  of  our  volunteers  oome 
from  the  middle-class  community  and  their 
understanding  and  enthusiasm  for  Read 
start  la  apparent. 

Please  help  us  if  you  are  at  all  able  to  do 

BO. 

Sincerely. 

Mra.  MABCAarr  Hobton, 
CoordJnafor.  Compentatory  Education. 

BOAKS    OP    EOC  CATION,   PrXSMO  OOtnfTT. 

Fresno.  Calif. 

RE£OLtmoN 

Whereas ,  the  Fresno  County  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation has  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Head  Stan  Program  conducted  ^  OEO  and 
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the  local   Economic   Opportunities   Commis- 
sion, and 

Whereas,  the  present  project  has  reached 
only  10%  of  the  number  of  preschool  chil- 
dren eligible  for  the  program  due  to  lack  of 
proper  funding,  and. 

Whereas,  the  program  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful community  action  component  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  within  our  community,  state 
and  the  nation,  and. 

Whereas,  the  present  proposed  cutbacks  of 
16%  would  severely  curtail  the  operation  of 
the  program  for  the  children  and  families 
Involved, 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Fresno 
County  Board  of  Education  urgently  requests 
reconsideration  and  restoration  of  author- 
ised funding  for  the  Head  Start  Program, 
and. 

Further  resolves  that  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  representatives  charged  with 
making  this  decision. 

Ernest  A.  Poore, 
Secretary,  Fresno  County  Board  of 
Education,  Superintendent  Fresno 
County  Schools. 

October  29,  1970. 

The  Crrr  or  Chula  Vista,  California, 

^orember  0,  1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
V.S.  Senator. 
Senate  OOice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Cranston  ;  The  Regional 
Head  Start  office  In  San  Francisco  has  cut 
the  funds  for  Head  Start  in  San  Diego 
County  by  9306,000  for  our  next  funding 
year.  This  is  a  cut  of  13.46%.  but  figuring 
the  increased  prices  of  food,  tran^Kirtatlon 
and  labor.  It  Is  actually  a  20%  cut. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  an  apparently  succes3>- 
ful  program  such  as  that  developed  by  Head 
Start  In  San  Olego  County  is  now  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  dropping  300  to  400  children 
from  the  program  before  the  school  year  is 
out. 

Older  citizens  are  able  to  compensate  and 
adjust  for  changes  that  must  be  made,  but 
when  a  program  Is  started  for  children  and 
Ls  then  suddenly  curtailed,  their  Inability  to 
understand  may  have  a  profound  effect  on 
their  entire  lives. 

Please    reconsider    funding    of    the    Read 
Start  program  for  San  Diego  County. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  D.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Mayor. 

Social  Service  Departucnt, 
Santa  Rosa.  Calif..  November  $,  1970. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
V.S.  ScTiate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  directing 
this  letter  to  you  as  an  appeal  for  your  sup- 
port In  blocking  a  pending  cutback  in  the 
funding  of  the  Headstart  program. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
regarding  the  success  of  this  program  In  ac- 
complishing its  stated  goals  during  the  few 
short  years  it  has  been  in  existence.  I  base  my 
observations  and  conunents  on  the  following 
vocational  background  and  direct  experi- 
ence with  the  program.  During  the  last  19 
years,  I  have  been  employed  in  the  Public 
Welfare  System  in  California.  The  last  five 
of  these  years  have  been  as  Director  of  a 
County  Welfare  Department:  the  first  four 
years  in  Kings  County  and  the  past  year  in 
Sonoma  County.  During  these  five  years.  I 
have  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  local  Community  Action  Agency,  In 
each  County,  responsible  for  administering 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs, 
including  Headstart.  During  the  four  years 
I  was  In  Kings  County,  Z  served  as  a  member 
of  the  evaluation  team  for  the  Headstart 
proKram.  We  annually  assessed  the  succeis 


of  the  program  and  lU  effectiveness  and  sub- 
mitted a  written  report  of  our  findings  to 
the  Regional  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  past  year,  since  coming  to  Sonoma 
County,  I  have  served  as  an  agency  repre- 
sentative to  the  Sonoma  County  Headstart 
Council,  Inc.  I  think  you  can  see  that  I  speak 
from  more  than  Just  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Headstart  program. 

During  my  years  of  experience  in  Public 
Welfare.  I  have  become  aware  of  many  rea- 
sons for  tlie  patterns  of  dependency  and  pov- 
erty with  which  we  work.  One  of  the  prifnary 
reasons,  is  a  lack  of  basic  vocational  and 
educational  skills.  A  study,  which  I  con- 
ducted while  in  Kings  County,  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  Unemployed  Parent  case- 
load showed  that  the  average  grade  level 
attained  by  the  fathers  was  sixth  grade  and 
by  the  mothers  seventh  grade.  These  ptarents 
came  from  family  backgrounds  in  which  they 
were  culturally  and/or  economically  severely 
deprived.  Most  had  dropped  out  of  school 
at  an  early  age  because  they  could  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  other  students 
and  because  of  the  economic  pressures  at 
home  requiring  them  to  seek  employment. 
Most  of  these  parents  wanted  something  bet- 
ter for  their  children  and  saw  Headstart  as 
a  means  to  that  end.  I  believe  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Headstart  program  can  best  be 
Illustrated  by  the  following  true  story. 

During  one  of  my  visits,  as  a  member  of 
the  Headstart  evaluation  team,  t-o  a  local 
school  where  a  Headstart  program  had  t>een 
In  operation  for  two  years,  I  had  the  oc- 
casion to  talk  with  one  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  regarding  her  impression  of  the 
Headstart  program.  She  was  critical  of  the 
program,  stating  that  because  of  It  she  had 
been  forced  Into  changing  her  whole  teach- 
ing pattern.  The  children  entering  her  class 
from  the  Head-start  program  were  so  much 
further  ahead  of  the  other  children,  as  re- 
fiected  In  their  knowledge,  Inquisitiveness 
and  classroom  skills,  that  they  were  a  real 
challenge  to  her  teaching  skills.  While  this 
obser^'atlon  was  intended  as  a  criticism.  It 
was.  In  fact,  a  welcome  compliment,  for  It 
highlighted  the  very  goals  which  Headstart 
endeavors  to  accomplish. 

At  a  time  when  otir  national  leaders  are 
seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  de- 
pendency and  poverty.  It  does  seem  somewhat 
Incredulous  that  they  would  sharply  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  generational  pattern  of 
poverty  Is  to  be  altered,  we  must  place  our 
greatest  efforts  on  the  upcoming  generation 
represented  by  the  preschoolers  who  are  now 
being  helped  so  effectively  through  the 
Headstart  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  as  a  concerned 
and    responsible    legislator    in    continuing 
the  adequate  funding  of  this  most  worth- 
while Investment  In  our  Nation's  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  M.  Allen.  Jr., 

Director. 

Headstart, 
Oxnord,  Calif.,  Novejnber  J2.  1970. 
Senator  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Tlie  Head  Start 
parents  and  staff  of  Ventura  County,  Cali- 
fornia, would  like  to  express  the  deepest  and 
sincerest  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  have 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Head  Start  Program. 
We  hope  that  we  can.  with  your  help,  make 
our  needs  more  strongly  felt. 

A  letter  cqmpaigu  supporting  the  amend- 
ment proposxU  co-sponsored  by  your  office 
has  been  organi?«d.  Please  help  us  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  where  they  will  be  most 
beneflcUl.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  b«  best 


to  write  to  the  Representatives  who  might 
vote  against  the  amendment?  If  so,  we  re- 
quest the  names  of  these  representatives  in 
order  to  make  them  aware  of  our  needs  and 
opinions. 

Thanking  you  for  your  concern,  we  hope 
to  hear  from  you  very  soon. 
Sincerely. 

Creoa  Stanley. 
Parent  Inv.  Coordinator. 

CHAMBza  or  Commerce, 
National  City,  Calif..  November  12. 1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cbanston. 
U^.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Cranston:  The  members  of  cur 
Education  Committee,  as  well  as  our  Board 
of  Directors,  are  concerned  with  the  decision 
to  reduce  Project  Head  Start  operating  funds 
by  13.45  percent.  This  cutback  will  lower  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  program 
In  San  Diego  County  from  1.200  to  900. 

We  feel  that  the  Head  Start  Program  has 
e-stabiished  a  record  of  success  In  helping 
j-oung  children  and  urge  you  to  do  whatever 
is  In  your  po»-er  to  restore  the  operating 
funds. 
Your  consideration  will  be  appreciated. 
Respect  fully. 

Bernard  C.  Scuemmxx. 

Preside  tit. 

The  Crrr  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.. 

November  12.  1970. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sznatok  Cranston:  Speaking  on  my 
own  behalf,  I  would  like  to  express  at  this 
time  my  support  for  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ation Committee  Amendment  to  HJt.  1SS15, 
which  provided  »339  million  for  Head  start, 
to  be  administered  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare.  I  feel  that 
Head  start  has  been  a  vital  and  viable  pro- 
gram  In   our   community. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  meet  with  your  approval  and  will 
be  adopted  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  Programs  of  this  type  truly  de- 
ser\-e  our  support  and  financial  aaslKtsnce 
In  order  for  them  to  attain  the  highest  pos- 
sible  degree  of  success. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue  and  I  know  that  your  decision  will  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
sincerely. 

Oart    G.    GnxMoa.    Mayor. 

Construction    and    General    Labor- 
ers' Local  Union  No.  270 

San  Jose,  Calif..  November  ii,  1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  members  and  of- 
ficers of  Construction  &  General  Laborers 
Union  Local  270  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Head  Start  Program 
for  pre-school  children  In  low-mcome 
families. 

This  important  program  for  pre-school 
children  has  been  cut  three  of  the  last  four 
years,  and  this  last  proposed  cut  of  13.5  per 
cent  will  destroy  it. 

We  have  been  informed  that  you  will  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  increase  Head 
Start  funds  by  1398  million  when  the 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  appropriation 
reaches  the  Senate  fioor  after  the  recess. 

Your  great  concern  in  seeing  that  this 
program  be  increofed  and  not  cut  by  13^ 
per  cent  for  the  best  interest  of  these  chil- 
dren Is  commendable  and  appreciated  by  all 
your  constituents. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  H.  Mbsina, 
Secreftf  rjf- Trees  urer. 
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Santa  Clasa  Comrr,  An<-CIO. 
5cn  /o«e.  CtOif.  Novrm^fr  1. 197§. 

President  Richakb  Nnton. 
The  Wtiite  House. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PaegnttWT:  Upon  rHIable  lafor- 
niAClon  tbat  the  nationwide  Head  St&rt  Pro- 
gram cutback  for  the  coming  year  1971  of 
about  la^r  wouM  meui  a  cut  of  $0a.383,  or 
13.4S''< ;  a  loss  of  at  least  60  chtldren  and  10 
to  12  staff  or  a  reduction  leaving  no  pre- 
>chool  education  for  380  ctiUdren  for  four  (4> 
months  and  no  Jobs  for  70  persons  for  four 
t*i  months,  delegates  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Santa  Clara  County.  APl,-CIO.  in 
regulsr  meeting  November  3.  Iff70.  voted 
unanimously  to  concur  In  Its  Kxecuttve  Board 
recommendation  to  protest  auch  cutback 
and  to  support  an  Increase  In  HEW  appropri- 
ation for  Head  Start. 

Organized  Labor  In  Santa  Clara  County 
sponsored  the  very  first  Head  Start  program 
In  this  area  and  has  since  been  strongly  be- 
hind thta  type  of  program  for  pre-school  chil- 
dren In  low  Income  families.  This  support  is 
even  more  critical  at  this  juncture  of  In- 
creasing un-empioyment  and  what  seems  to 
working  people  to  be  Inappropriate  and  un- 
J  List  frugality  In  education,  particularly  In 
the  dual  language  and  lower  income  seg- 
ments of  Santa  Clara  County's  social  struc- 
ture. 

The  Council  therefore  urges  your  support 
of  a  Senate  Appropriation  Committee  amend- 
ment to  Increase  Head  Start  funds  when  the 
Health.  Education  and  Wtifare  appropria- 
tion reaches  the  Senate  Ooor  after  roeess. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EmntsoN  SmECT, 
Business  Reprtsentmttv*. 

Cttt  or  CAaptHTxaiA.  Calit.. 

Octob*T  23, 1970. 

Ron.  AUIM  CaANATON. 

V.S.  Senator, 

LoM  AnffelcM.  CoU/. 

DcAa  SKXAToa  CaANSTON:  The  CarpLnterla 
City  Council  has  become  seriously  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  reducUon  In  dome 
of  the  programs  sponsored  by  the  Community 
Action  Commission  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Head  Start  Program  and  the  proposed  cuts 
as  they  affect  our  area.  We  have  attached  to 
this  latter  an  editorial  which  you  may  have 
already  seen  but  which  we  feel  very  accurately 
and  succinctly  expresses  our  concern  relat- 
ing to  this  matter.  We  urge  that  you  restore 
any  cuts  Lo  this  particular  area  and  suggest 
Instead,  since  wc  do  agree  on  the  need  for 
economy  Ln  the  government,  that  there  are 
other  areas  much  less  critical  to  the  future  of 
our  nation  which  can  survive  this  type  of 
reduction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allah  &.  Coates.  Jr . 

Jfa^or. 

CKESKNCCAItO     DK     AlBA. 

Pre^ideiU,  Carptnteria  Valley  Communitj/ 

CounciL 

RORZST     "Olly"     Olivas, 
Councilmon     and     Communitjr     Action 

Commisaioner. 

jACQtm   PAtTLSKM. 

Communffjr  Action  Commisjjonrr. 

Conrrr     of    Tdlass.     Boau     or 
SnrsBVtsoaa, 

Visaiia.  Cmli/^  November  9.  1970. 
Senator  Ajlam  CxAWsroK. 

Senate  Office  Buiktinff, 
Wasfitnfftan.  D.C. 

DcAa  aaxAToa  Coajiston  :  We  have  been  ad- 
vUad  by  our  local  Oommoolty  Action  Agancy 
that  a  10^  cut-bnck  Is  propcMed  for  U» 
Child-Core  niid  Head  Start  poruooa  of  the 
OEO  program.  It  la  our  observation  that 
tbase  have  been  th«  most  acceptable  and 
productive  of   the  anii-poverty  efforts.  We 


would  think  that  there  might  be  other  areas 
to  nnnaiilirr  catting  batik  bcMrt  these. 
Slnoerely, 

DOKAIA  M.  HlLLMAV, 

CAotfrrmoi,  Bomr€  of  Supervisors. 

HzAD   arAKT   Cun  Htnrr    CmsLmMsi 

An  effect  of  the  Nixon  adxnlntstraUon's 
strange  order  of  spending  priorities  has 
struck  home  In  Sacramento,  with  a  $100,000 
cut  In  funds  for  the  admirable  Head  Start 
program. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  more  salutary 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  War  on  Povertf. 
providing  educational,  medical,  denUl. 
psychiatric  and  dietary  ser>-lees  foe  preschool 
^lidrep  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 

It  Bchlevemenu  have  been  widely  ap- 
plauded. In  Sacramento  and  elsewhere 
through  the  nation.  It  has  served  to  provide 
otherwise  disadvantaged  children  that  first 
foot  up  the  ladder  which  enables  them  to 
go  on  successfully  through  their  later  school 
years. 

Although  Congress  speciOcalty  allocated 
funds  for  this  popular  prograxD  in  a  Tw^nnfff 
Intended  to  defeat  any  slashes  by  the  ad- 
minlstraUon,  officials  In  the  Health.  &laca- 
tion  and  Welfare  Department  have  been  able 
to  subvert  Congress'  will  and  have  ordered 
budget  cuts  la  communiuea  aooss  the  coun- 
try where  Head  Start  programs  have  proved 
so  valuable  and  effecuve. 

It  is  ecant  solace  to  the  Sacramento  com- 
munity that  the  •100.000  cutback  is  bdng 
balanced  in  a  way  that  no  single  aspect  at 
the  program  will  be  killed  otitngbt. 

The  fact  is  this  worthy  program  will  not  be 
available  oa  the  scale  of  the  demoostrated 
need.  Instead  of  being  CLintracted,  its  activl- 
Uea  should  have  been  expanded. 

This  Is  a  strange  Index  of  the  admtnlstra- 
iloo's  scale  of  valuer  eoncerulng  the  nation's 
priceless  asset—its  children.  (Sacramento 
Bee.) 

BoABO  or  SoPSBVisoas. 

November  5,  i$79. 
Mr.  Auuf  CBAifffTOM. 
Neie  Senate  Ogioe  Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

DcAs  Mk.  Cranstok :  Ple«ae  be  advised  that 
the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Superriaora,  at 
their  regular  meeting  of  November  3.  IB70. 
unanlmousiy  approved  the  ancloeed  reaolu- 
tloa  urging  restoration  of  funds  cut  from 
Project  Head  Start's  budget. 

7our  attention  to  the  enclosed  resolution 
will  be  greaUj  appreciated. 
RespectfuUy, 

Casl   H.  Ukloh, 
CUrk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

RKSOLtrrxow 

Whereas,  the  Fresno  County  Board  oC  Su- 
pervleors  has  had  a  oonilnuLng  interest  in 
Project  Head  Start's  offer  of  social,  educa- 
tional, azul  medical  services  to  children  In 
Fresno  County;   and 

Whereas,  research  has  shown  Head  Start 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  effective  Community 
Action  Programs  actually  helping  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  budget  cuU  will  mean 
dropping  some  300  of  the  035  children  now 
being  served  In  Fresno  County,  s^rf  cutting 
the  number  of  classes  from  37  to  around  U; 

Whereas,  there  is  dire  need  to  Innreaso 
Head  Start  funding  rather  than  decrease  It 
since  only  ooe-tenth  of  the  eligible  children 
con  now  be  served;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  now  accepted  that  prevenUve 
programs  such  as  Read  Start  ai«  ultimately 
tsss  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  than  are  re- 
medial programs: 

Now,  therefore,  be  U  resolved  that  this 
BcATd  go  on  record  as  strongly  urging  that 
Head  Start  funding  cuU  be  Inunedlately  re- 
stored, that  Head  Start  funds  be   substan- 
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tiMllj  increased  tn  the  immediate  future,  and 
that  monies  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
Head  Start  be  earmarked  for  Head  Start  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  UkaUhood  of  euU  by 
the  national  admlntsiratloa. 

Adopted  by  the  Fresno  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  thU  ard  day  ot  November,  l»70, 
by  the  following  vote,  to-wlt: 

Ayee:  Supervisors  Belch,  Ventura.  CsssMy. 
Krebs,  Craven. 

Noes:  Nooe. 

Absent:  None. 

American  Association  op  UNlvia- 
■XTT  Wovn.  I^  UKaa  Bmuscai. 
t«  ifesa,  Cabf..  November  11.  l»7fl. 
H:n.  Alsn   CsAiraroit, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sm:  As  Area  Representative  for  Education 
of  the  La  Mesa  Branch  of  American  Aaeocia- 
tlon  of  UiUverBlty  Womsn  X  wish  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  proposed  cut  of  13,45% 
of  the  budget  of  the  Head  Start  Program  In 
San  Diego  for  the  coming  year. 

The  pre.^nt  budget  serves  only  one  of 
Qftcen  children  eligible  between  the  ages  of 
3  to  5.  The  13.45':;,  cut  will  eliminate  300  of 
Uie  1:300  children  we  are  currently  serving. 
We  are  asking  your  special  help  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  parents,  and  ttae  Ooos- 
munlty  at  large,  so  that  we  may  avoid  such 
a  cut. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  KamiaiM  GBsairt.KAr. 

Touve  Women's 
CnaisTuir  Aasocunov. 
Santa  Crux^  Calif.,  November  4.  1970. 
Hen.  hLAn  Ckawron. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wash^gton,  D.C. 

Deax  Mo.  Crahston  :  Ths  Public  Altelrs 
Committee  of  the  T  W.CJi.  would  like  to 
register  Its  objection  to  the  ponlbillty  of  cut- 
backs In  the  Headstart  budget  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year. 

The  T  was  closely  associated  with  early 
Hearstart  programs  !n  Santa  Cruz,  providing 
both  volunteers  and  space.  We  feel  strongly 
that  any  pTT>gTam  that  alms  at  preventing 
poverty  through  the  increasing  and  Improv- 
ing or  educational  opportunities  deserves  top 
priority  in  budget  considerations. 

Reducing  the  Headstart  budget  by  IS.49% 
prevents  the  program  from  serving  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  need  It.  thereby  letting 
down  the  whole  community. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  all  ef- 
forts to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
fands  allocated  to  Headstart  In  this  and  In 
succeeding  years. 

Mrs.  HooH  S.  JoHirsTOif, 
Chairman.    YWCA    FubHe   Affatrs   Com- 
mittee. 

Pa-udeka-Footbzll  Vaixet  TWCA. 

Pajade««,  Calif..  November  4. 1970. 
Hon.  Alan  Csanston. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  SRMAToa  Coanston:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Pasadena  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association  Is  concerned  by  the  re- 
cent cuts  In  the  Bead  Start  budget.  We  feel 
that  It  is  essential  to  prepare  the  disadvan- 
taged pre-school  child  for  the  challenge  of 
the  school  system:  otherwise,  the  disadvan- 
taged child  Slips  behind  his  peers  and  soon 
drops  out. 

Head  Start  Is  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  in  our  ooontry's  effort  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle.  In  Pasadena  the  Head  Start 
progronu  hare  proved  to  be  effective,  not  only 
for  ths  children,  but  also  for  lbs  parents  who 
are  Involved  through  Head  Start  in  educa* 
tlooaJ  and  self-help  programs. 

Surely  now  Is  not  ths  time  to  reduce  serv- 
ices. Wc  hope  that  you  will  do  svsry  thing  pos- 
sible to  re.<ttore  Head  Start  funds  and  to  en- 
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large  tb«  Hemd  Start  and  pre-school  programs 
lor  tlie  disadvantaged. 
Sincerely. 

E1.IEAB1TH   Rnooes, 

Prctiient. 

DOIOTHT  TAOA. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Just 
one  tiling.  I  hate  to  belabor  this  point, 
but  nobody  is  suggesting  that  Headstart 
should  not  be  taken  up  as  a  separate 
item. 

I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Head- 
start.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  this 
particular  amendment.  The  Senator  can 
submit  any  amendment  he  wants  in  ref- 
erence to  Headstart.  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment be  wants,  and  bring  it  up  In  any 
way  he  chooses  so  tbat  the  Senate  can 
work  Its  will,  up  or  down,  the  same  as  on 
any  of  these  items. 

I  do  not  want  Headstart  to  get  mixed 
up  with  tills  basic  policy  question  on 
fiscal  management.  The  Senator  can 
have  all  the  time  be  wants  to  talk  about 
Headstart,  and  move  to  increase  the 
money  or  reduce  it,  either  way. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  why  talk  about 
Headstart  now,  until  we  finish  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  defeat  of  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  certain 
funds  that  have  been  designated  to  In- 
sure that  certain  funds  go  to  OEO,  to 
Increase  the  Headstart  program — not  be- 
yond what  It  was  in  1969:  It  would 
still  be  below  that,  but  it  would  start 
moving  back  toward  serving  as  many 
people  as  were  once  served. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  tbat  is  what 
we  Intend  to  do.  But  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  brings  Headstart  Into  this. 
There  are  15  other  programs:  we  will 
take  them  one  by  one.  The  Senator  from 
California  can  offer  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment he  wants  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch). 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  thi.s  amendment,  be- 
cause it  does  include  an  appropriation 
for  Headstart.  This  amendment  also  pro- 
Tides  additional  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  maintain  past 
commitments  in  its  basic,  essential  pov- 
erty efforts  which  meets  the  administra- 
tion request  for  innovative  programs,  re- 
search, and  evaluation. 

I  am  well  aware  and  sympathetic  to- 
ward congressional  efforts  to  pare  the 
budget.  However,  I  cannot  sympathize 
with  austerity  which  substantially  cuts 
back  the  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  poor,  whose  interests  are  continually 
being  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. If  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  poor,  our  priorities  and 
spending  must  reflect  genuine  concern 
for  their  needs. 

The  Headstart  program  is  particularly 
dear  to  me  because  I  have  been  close 
to  it  since  its  very  inception.  It  was  orig- 
inally started  by  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens.  It  was  then 
caUed  the  Uttle  Schools  of  the  400  be- 
cause its  basic  objective  was  to  teach 
Mexican-American  children  who  did  not 
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know  English,  400  basic  English  words  so 
that  when  they  entered  school  they  could 
begin  to  understand  their  English-speak- 
ing teachers. 

The  program  was  severely  limited  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money  but  it  was  so  suc- 
cessful tliot  the  State  of  Texas  passed  a 
law  incorporating  the  concept  as  part 
of  their  educational  system.  However,  as 
often  happens  to  programs  for  the  poor, 
the  State  legislature  did  not  appropriate 
enough  money  and  so  it  died  before  It 
had  started. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  when  Headstart 
originated. 

During  the  early  formative  days  of  the 
great  society.  Dean  John  Silber  of  tlie 
University  of  Texas  brought  this  pro- 
gram to  my  attention  and  I  was  able  to 
get  him  an  appointment  with  President 
Johnson  and  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shriver,  and  a  few  montlis  later  Head- 
start  was  made  part  of  this  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

When  the  OEO  program  was  being 
written  at  the  White  House,  Dr.  John 
Silber,  who  was  dean  ot  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  phoned  me  and  told  me  about  the 
program.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  It  sounded  a  bit  early  for  children  to 
start  in  such  a  program.  I  phoned  to 
Sargent  Shriver,  and  he  granted  a 
30-minute  interview,  which,  after  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  Silber,  he  extended  to  2  hours. 
Out  of  this  interview,  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram was  born. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Headstart 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  our 
efforts  to  fight  poverty.  It  has  been  Im- 
proved many  times  to  the  point  that  we 
now  provide  educational,  nutritional,  and 
medical  benefits  to  children  who  are  en- 
rolled. Their  parents  are  benefited  also 
by  allowing  them  for  the  first  time  to 
participate  in  program  decisions  affect- 
ing their  children. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Texas  and 
from  nearly  every  State  Jn  the  Union 
protesting  the  projected  cuts  in  the 
Headstart  programs.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters are  from  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  will  suffer  from  these  cuts  in  the 
program.  They  plead  for  the  opportunity 
which  the  Headstart  program  provides 
for  their  children.  They  know  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
their  children.  We  know  it  will  too.  How 
can  we  allow  one  less  child  to  go  with- 
out the  opportunity  that  will  make  the 
difference  in  life  for  him? 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  make 
good  our  promise  to  those  mothers  and 
those  children  and  to  all  Americans  by 
earmarking  the  $398  million  we  author- 
ized for  Headstart  when  we  extended  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  is 
tills  program  for  Jobs.  We  now  have  an 
unemployment  rate  that  has  gone  to  the 
highest  level  In  years.  This  past  Septem- 
ber, the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  Employment  and  Training  Opportu- 
nity Act  in  response  to  record  setting  un- 
employment rates.  We  have  never  had  as 
many  people  unemployed  since  the  great 
depression.  The  Deportment  of  Labor  re- 
ports that  the  actual  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  totaled  4.3  million  in 
October.  Since  last  October,  1  year  ago, 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  re- 


ported by  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
increased  by  1.4  million  The  most  alarm- 
ing fact  about  this  statistic  is  that  near- 
ly 85  percent  of  this  increase  was  among 
long-employed  full-time  workers  who 
had  lost  their  last  jobs.  Experts  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  this 
downward  spiral  in  employment. 

Clearly  this  is  a  time  when  we  should 
increase,  not  decrease  our  manpower 
programs.  The  funds  we  are  requesting 
In  tills  amendment  will  provide  for  man- 
power training  activities  at  the  levels 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Commitiee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommends  *1,504.794,000  for 
manpower  programs  under  the  Manpow- 
er Eievelopment  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Our 
amendment  increases  this  amount  by 
$44,700,000  to  equal  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  addi- 
tional money  requested  in  our  amend- 
ment will  prevent  cuts  in  established 
programs  which  are  effectively  providing 
manpower  and  training  services  for  our 
rapidly  growing  unemployed  work  force. 

In  addition  to  providing  full  funding 
for  the  Headstart  program  and  restor- 
ing the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  Manpower  and  Training 
programs,  our  amendment  provides 
funds  for  ottier  essential  ontipoverty 
programs  and  activities  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  levels  ap- 
proaching those  which  Congress  intended 
through  the  passage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969. 

These  commitments  made  by  Congress 
tn  1969,  before  inflation  became  so  se- 
vere, will  provide  minimum  essential 
amounts  needed  to  continue  these  high- 
ly successful  and  effective  programs  at 
visible  levels  If  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty  is  to  maintain  any  sort  of  for- 
ward thrust  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress hold  the  lino  against  retreat  in 
such  essential  and  effective  programs  as: 
legal  services,  emergency  food  and  medi- 
cal service  programs,  comprehensive 
health  service  programs,  educational  fol- 
low-through programs,  VISTA,  special 
impact  programs  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  com- 
munity action-local  initiative  programs. 

Our  amendment  appropriates  a  total 
of  $3,245,500,000  for  programs  conducted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  This  amount  is  identical  to  the  au- 
thorized figure  in  the  bill  which  was 
amended  In  1969.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  recommended 
$2,063,900,000  for  these  programs.  We 
seek  an  increase  of  $181,600,000  which 
will  be  earmarked  as  follows:  Headstart. 
$59,000,000:  manpower  and  training, 
$41,900,000:  and  the  remaining  $80,700,- 

000  will  be  allocated  among  the  other  es- 
sentia] poverty  programs  which  I  de- 
scribed. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  on  it.  They  have 
great  difficulties.  We  have  budget  limita- 
tions. We  are  spending  our  money  for 
the  wrong  purposes  in  this  country,  and 

1  know  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  great  pressures  on  it.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  consider  this  amount  a  reason- 
able and  modest  increase  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  a  forward  thrust  in  our 
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efforts   to   combat   poverty 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
reported  out  an  amount  of  $339  million 
for  Head£tart.  I  also  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  to  say  that  It  Is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  members 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  which  would  raise  that  amount 
still  further. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Washington  tell 
us  how  much  more  the  committee  plans 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  Headstart? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  can  answer  that 
question  quickly.  We  had  an  amendment 
prepared  l>ecau5e  we  checked  with  ofB- 
clals  at  Headstart  The  sum  of  J339  irll- 
lion  is  what  they  had  originally  asked  for. 
I  think  in  the  last  3  or  4  months,  since 
they  appeared  before  the  House  and 
Senate  they  claim  now  that  they  need 
another  »11  million,  or  »13  million— in 
that  range — to  maintain  their  program 
at  the  same  level  of  activity  for  this  com- 
ing year.  We  have  an  amendment  pre- 
pared to  that  effect.  If  the  Senate  wants 

to  make  it  more 

Mr.  AIKEN,  hs  it  $15  million? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  $15  million,  or 
something  like  that,  we  will  be  glad  to  do 
it.  I  think  $15  million  is  a  better  figure 
We  are  already  $13  million  over  last  year, 
and  the  $15  million  would  make  It  $28 
million  over  last  year,  or  close  to  10 
percent. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  for  Headstart. 
There  is  not  a  person  in  this  country 
who  is  not  in  favor  of  Headstart.  But 
someone  has  got  to  have  some  responsi- 
bility. This  is  what  they  said  they  could 
use  for  it.  and  it  Is  $50  million  over  last 
year. 

I  hate  to  see  Headstart  where  It  is.  I 
wish  It  would  be  aimed  the  other  way. 
But  that  is  the  way  the  administration 
wanted  It,  and  that  is  what  they  did. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  this  figure,  but 
this  is  what  they  say  will  keep  it  going 
and  do  the  job. 

One  would  think,  to  listen  to  some  of 
these  speeches,  that  we  were  asking  for 
the  repeal  of  Headstart.  Some  repeal— 
$350  mtUion.  That  is  no  repeal  of  Head- 
start.  The  sum  of  $350  minion,  I  tliink.  Is 
a  pretty  good,  sound  endorsement  of 
Headstart  by  us. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

M  COTTON.  How  much  time  is  left 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  intend  to  use  his  2  minutes ' 
Mr  JAVrrS,  I  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  serve  notice, 
Mr.  President,  that  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  used  his  2  mln- 
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utes,  I  shall  move  to  lay  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
table,  just  as  they  laid  mine  on  the  table, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  I  think  he  has  now  done  what  I 
thought  he  would  do  yesterday,  in  defer- 
ence to  his  own  point  of  view.  With  which 
I  heartily  disagiee, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
I  am  not  a  bit  iiisulted.  Tlie  essence 
of  this  matter  is  this:  Senatois  who  want 
to  increase  this  appropriation  by  $181 
million  will,  I  hope,  see  through  tliis  per- 
siflage, with  all  respect,  about  devolution 
and  direct  appropriation,  and  under- 
stand that  this  is  dollars  and  cents. 

First,  tne  fact  is  that  we  wish  to  in- 
crease the  Headstart  program  by  $60 
million.  Last  year  it  was  $326  mUlion. 
and  we  are  seeking  to  raise  that  to  $398 
million. 

I  yield  myself  I  final  minute. 
So    far.    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee  has  raised  It  only  $13  mil- 
lion, to  $339  million. 

Second,  we  want  to  raise  the  man- 
power funds  by  $41  million:  and  third, 
we  want  to  raise  a  whole  list  of  other 
items — health,  nutrition,  legal  services, 
community  action  programs,  Vista,  mi- 
grant programs,  by  approximately  $80 
million. 

These  are  the  real  issues:  do  we  want 
to  increase  these  programs  to  the  extent 
that  this  amendment  does?  That  is  the 
basic  issue,  in  my  judgment  Mind  you,  I 
have  no  arrogance  about  it  whatever,  on 
this  question  of  whom  it  Is  appropriated 
to.  because  I  think  we  have  completed 
that  by  locking  In  these  devolution 
agreements  to  expressly  apply  to  any- 
thing which  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  requires  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  my  purpose  in  mak- 
ing the  motion  which  I  intend  to  make 
is  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  him,  but  it  is 
to  enable  the  Senate,  If  it  desires,  to  rid 
itself  of  this  amendment,  which  does  not 
leave  us  free  to  act  in  each  case,  and  be 
able  to  devote  ourselves  to  this,  without 
it  twing  interpreted  as  being  agaitist  this 
pi'ogram  or  that  program  or  some  other, 
50  that  we  can  start  from  scratch. 

Mr,  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  poverty  program  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  OEO  appropriation,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  OEO 
legislation  in  1964,  it  recognized  at  that 
time  the  need  for  specific  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist economically  disadvantaged  citizens. 
At  that  lime  there  were  approximately 
30  million  Americaiis  whose  incomes  fell 
below  the  established  poverty  level  of 
$3,000  per  year.  Today,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  people  with  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  index.  The  number  has 
decreased  but  endless  deprivation  and 
frustration  still  shatter  the  lives  of  two 
many  Americans.  This  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  avilable  resource,  pub- 
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lie  and  piivate,  be  mobilized  to  change 
these  conditions. 

The  amendment  before  us,  if  passed 
would  provide  a  total  of  $2.25  billion  for 
progiams  conducted  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Considering  the 
seriousne-ss  and  the  extensiveness  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States,  this  in  Itself 
is  a  small  amount.  The  appropriation 
could  easily  be  three  to  four  times  that 
amount.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  amount 
is  nonetheless  $182  million  over  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committee.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  substantial  increase  over  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House. 

The  $2.25  billion  represents  the  re- 
mainder of  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  excluding  $50  mil- 
lion wliich  were  appropriated  earlier  this 
year  for  school  desegregation  assist- 
ance. 

Under  provisions  of  the  amendment 
$398  million  are  earmarked  for  the  Head- 
start  program  and  $802  million  for  work 
and  training  opportunities.  Fifty-nine 
million  dollars  of  the  $182  million  pro- 
posed increase  would  be  added  to  Head- 
start,  while  $41.9  million  would  be  used 
for  work  training  programs.  The  remain- 
ing $80.7  million  would  be  dispersed 
among  a  number  of  important  OEO  pro- 
grams such  as  legal  services,  community 
action,  research  and  development,  and 
others. 

Prior  to  Uie  development  of  Head- 
start,  thousands  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
di-en,  ages  3  to  6,  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  meaningful  child 
development  programs.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Headstart  they  have  been  given 
a  chance  and  much  has  been  done  to  en- 
hance their  educational  and  physical 
growtli  and  development.  By  far.  Head- 
start  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  poverty  programs.  Not 
only  has  it  reached  out  into  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods  to  help  children, 
but,  perhaps  equally  as  important  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  involved  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  the  program  also.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  is  the  time 
to  allow  26,000  youngsters  to  be  dropped 
from  this  important  program.  If  any- 
tliing.  the  program  should  be  expanded. 
The  1970  appropriation  of  $328  million 
allowed  the  full  year  program  to  serve 
262.900  children  which  represented  only 
about  18  percent  of  the  nationwide  eli- 
gible poptUation,  An  additional  14  per- 
cent, 208,700,  of  the  eUgible  chUdren  par- 
ticipated in  summer  programs.  For  fiscal 
1971  the  administration  requested  $339 
million  which  is  the  amount  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended. However,  due  to  inflation  and 
other  factors,  tlie  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment estimates  that  at  least  $350  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  in  fiscal  1971  Just  to 
maintain  programs  at  the  level  of  tlie 
previous  year.  Furthermore,  the  $350 
million  will  not  be  sufHclent  to  permit  the 
conversion  of  all  chUdren  to  full-year 
programs  which  Is  what  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  would  Uke  to  do.  The 
amendment  before  us  will  permit  expan- 
sion of  the  program  to  accommodate  an 
additional  50.000  to  60.000  children  in 
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the  program.  This  request  Is  justified  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
proven  its  effectiveness  in  helping  dis- 
advantaged chUdren  overcome  many  of 
the  handicaps  of  their  Immediate  en- 
vironments and  because  the  need  for 
more  yoimgsters  to  participate  is  so  great 
at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  priorities  of 
this  Nation  were  reoriented  toward  the 
resolution  of  our  problems  here  at  home 
and  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans,  programs  like 
Headstart  might  well  be  funded  in  terms 
of  billions  of  dollars.  As  an  October  24, 
1970,  Washington  Post  editorial  stated, 
"there  are  easily  that  many  children  who 
need  it.  not  only  among  the  poor  but 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes." 
as  weU. 

Knally.  Mr.  President,  imemployment 
in  this  country  has  consistently  risen 
during  the  past  18  or  more  months. 
Latest  figures  for  the  month  of  October 
1970  show  that  at  least  5.6  percent  of 
the  American  workforce  Is  now  unem- 
ployed. This  Is  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
higher  than  It  was  in  September  of  1970 
and  an  increase  of  2.4  percent  over  the 
figure  for  October  of  1969.  Hardest  hit  by 
the  unemployment  are  those  individuals 
and  families  residing  in  urban  poverty 
communities  with  an  estimated  24  per- 
cent of  these  individuals  unemployed. 
Equally  appalling  are  the  rates  for  teen- 
agers at  17  percent  with  unemployment 
among  black  teen-agers  residing  In  pov- 
erty areas  at  approximately  35  percent. 
Some  experts  predict  that  imemploy- 
ment will  continue  to  hold  at  the  current 
level  or  grow  increasingly  worse  before 
it  gets  better.  We  must  begin  now  to 
attack  this  serious  problem.  That  is  why 
we  have  offered  tills  amendment.  Pa.ssage 
of  the  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  cutting  back  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  program  by  $6.5  mil- 
lion: the  Public  Service  Careers  program 
by  $5.2  minion;  $2.2  mUUon  from  Opera- 
tion Mainstream;  $9.6  million  from  the 
Job  Corps  program:  and  $18.3  million  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  school, 
out-of -school,  and  summer  programs. 

If  the  amendment  fails,  all  of  these 
programs  wlU  be  drastically  reduced.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  work  to  bring  relief 
to  the  many  families  now  affected  by 
high  unemployment.  To  do  so  requires  a 
commitment — a  commitment  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  administration.  As 
unemployment  gets  worse,  more  and 
more  people  and  organizations  will  turn 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance 
and  relief  from  the  problem  of  chronic 
unemployment.  This  body  made  an  Ini- 
tial commitment  when  It  passed  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Opportunities 
Act  Uttle  over  a  month  ago.  I  was 
deUghted  to  see  that  the  House  passed  s 
similar  bUl  on  November  17.  Both  bills 
provide  for  the  creation  of  public  service 
jobs  as  a  means  for  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed.  All  of  these 
efforts  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  amendment. 

CBiunMM :  oua  mat  vmioatrr 
Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.   President,    the 
amendment  No.  1068  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriaUons  bill,  S.  18S1S.  providlnt 


full  funding  for  the  OEO  Headstart  pro- 
gram Is  worthy  of  attention  and  support. 
We  can  in  good  conscience  do  no  less — 
and  Indeed  we  should  be  doing  more — 
for  the  ChUdren  and  famUles  of  the  poor 
who  benefit  so  greatly  from  this  program. 

For  too  long,  this  program,  one  of  the 
few  that  we  have  created  which  promise 
to  make  It  a  reaUty  in  this  country  that 
aU  ChUdren,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have 
the  benefit  of  a  decent  education,  has 
been  underfunded,  and  therefore  under- 
staffed and  handicapped  in  achieving  its 
goals:  to  provide  a  head  start  for  chil- 
dren and  families  who,  tiecause  of  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  must  enter  regu- 
lar school  already  behind  their  fellow 
students. 

Many  children  are  behind,  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  abUity,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
limited  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  poor  children  at  critical  ages  be- 
cause of  the  environment  of  om*  ghettos 
and  barrios,  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Many  children  are  behind,  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  initiative,  but  because  dis- 
ease and  malnutrition,  which  cripple  the 
body  and  spirit,  have  gone  undetected. 

Many  children  are  behind,  not  because 
of  an  unwUlingness  to  learn,  but  because 
by  being  denied  warmth,  companionship, 
and  respect  for  ethnic  and  cultural  iden- 
tities they  are  retreating  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  know  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  isparks  self-con- 
fidence. 

Many  chUdren  are  behind,  not  because 
of  lack  of  parental  supervision,  but  be- 
cause the  parents  of  the  poor  have  them- 
selves been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  know  the  benefits  of  education 
and  thereby  create  that  home  environ- 
ment which  motivates  their  chUdren  to 
leam. 

Headstart  was  designed  to  attack 
these  problems — to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional horizons  of  the  poor  chUd  by 
bringing  new  educational  opportunities 
to  him:  to  halt  disease  by  providing  sup- 
portive health  services:  to  end  malnutri- 
tion by  providing  nutritious  meals;  to 
bring  ChUdren  into  contact  with  staff 
and  personnel  who  would  extend  love, 
care,  concern,  and  respect  to  poor  chU- 
dren; to  bring  parents  Into  the  program 
as  paraprofesslonals  and  advisers  to  pro- 
vide them  the  opportunity  to  leam  and 
to  teach.  Headstart  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
supported  the  program. 

If  we  do  not  Increase  the  Headstart 
appropriation,  It  means  that  we  wUl 
reach  fewer  chUdren  in  poverty,  when 
there  are  mllUons  of  children  who  qual- 
ify for  the  program  but  have  no  program 
to  enter.  If  we  do  not  increase  fimds,  it 
wUl  mean  one  less  center  here,  one  less 
health  aid  there;  an  Increase  In  the 
pupU-staff  ratio,  a  cold  lunch  rather 
than  a  hot  one;  and.  no  eye  checkup 
versus  a  complete  eye  examination. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  human  be- 
ings, and  particularly  chUdren,  who  are 
powerless  to  fight  for  themselves.  It 
seems  that  we  tend  to  forget  that  as  we 
rush  headlong  into  nonhuman  spending 
on  a  massive  scale  for  bombs,  weaponry, 
highways,  and  the  like.  We  must  have  as 
a  real  priority  our  children,  including  the 
chUdren  of  ttie  poor  and  disadvantaged. 


How  are  we  going  to  end  poverty  If  we 
create  another  generation  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren?  How  are  we  going  to 
prevent  the  rage  and  violence  that  ha.s 
plagued  our  cities  if  we  deny  another 
generation  of  youth  access  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream? 

The  amendment  would  raise  the  over- 
aU  OEO  appropriation  to  the  level  nec- 
essary to  fund  fully  the  amoimts  ear- 
marked for  each  program  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Amendments  of  1969 
The  biU  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approprmtes  a  total  of  $2,033 
blUion  for  these  programs.  Our  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  appropriation 
for  all  OEO  programs  by  $182  mUllon  so 
as  to  fully  fund  those  programs  at  tlie 
authorized  level.  WhUe  the  Appropiia- 
tions  Committee  biU  places  the  appropri- 
ation for  Headstart.  work  and  training 
pioErams.  and  foUow  through  in  diilcr- 
ent  locations  throughout  the  bfll.  this 
amendment  consolidates  the  OEO  pro- 
Gram  appropriations  in  one  place,  as  con- 
tained in  the  House  passed  bUl.  and  thus 
assures  tliat  the  agreements  delegetini; 
administration  of  OEO  programs  to  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  ant] 
Welfare,  and  Labor  wiU  be  adhered  to. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  hearings  be- 
fore both  the  Senate  and  House  author- 
izing committees  have  ampU'  demon- 
strated the  need  for  more  Headstart 
funds.  It  takes  $350,000,000  merely  to 
continue  existina  Headstart  programs  at 
the  fiscal  year  1970  operating  leve:.  When 
the  Economic  Opportunity  amendments 
of  1989  were  enacted  less  than  a  year 
ago.  the  specific  aUocation  of  $398,000,- 
000  was  written  into  that  legislation  as 
the  earmarked  amount  for  Headstart. 
While  Congress  agreed  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration substantial  flexiTjlUty  to 
vary  from  these  figures  to  the  extent  of 
15  percent,  the  Congress  did  not  Intend 
an  Idle  gesture  earmarking  these  specific 
figures  for  particular  programs.  I  find  it 
dilBculty  to  understand  why  Headstart 
has  been  chosen  as  the  object  of  cutbacks 
by  the  administration  from  the  aUocated 
amounts.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
abuse  of  the  substantial  flexlbUity  which 
we  gave  the  Director  of  OEO. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  apropriate.  there- 
fore. In  enacting  this  appropriation  leg- 
islation to  stress  that  with  respect  to 
Headstart  the  Congress  intends  that 
there  be  no  cutbacks  below  the  specific 
amounts  of  $398,000,000.  Such  flexibility 
as  we  gave  the  Director  of  OEO  should 
be  used  to  increase  the  amounts  avaUable 
lor  Headstart.  Instead  of  doubling  and 
then  triphng  so-caUed  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  wliich  the  OEO  has 
not  yet  developed  adequate  plans  for.  we 
should  be  supporting  and  enhancing 
proven  antipoverty  programs,  particu- 
larly those  that  directly  benefit  and  In- 
volve poor  ChUdren  and  their  parents. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  to  the  Labor-KEW 
appropriations  bUl. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
enthusiastically  the  Javlta  amendment. 
No.  1068,  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
tions  bin. 

This  amendment,  which  I  have  ooapoQ- 
sored,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  Improving  opiwrtu- 
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nities  (or  all  Americans.  Programs  like 
Headstart  and  manpower  training  which 
have  proved  successful  should  be  ex- 
panded, not  cut  back.  Even  the  increased 
funding  which  this  amendment  would 
provide  is  inadequate  to  fill  present 
needs. 

The  administration  requested  $339  mil- 
lion for  Headslart.  But  it  is  clear  that 
to  keep  the  program  running  at  even  its 
present  level,  a  minimum  of  $398  million 
will  be  needed. 

The  last  segment  of  society  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  slash  of  the  budget  cutter 
should  be  our  children.  Headstart  is  a 
program  that  has  given  renewed  hope 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
all  across  America. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mame.  there  are 
presently  15  Headstart  programs  help- 
ing over  l.OOO  children.  Now  is  not  the 
lime  to  deny  them  the  benefits  of  pre- 
school development. 

Instead  of  dropping  children  from  the 
program,  we  should  be  adding  children. 
Instead  of  cutting  comers  here,  we 
should  be  building  Headstart  into  the 
kind  of  constructive  national  program 
it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  being. 

If  the  appropriations  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  not  in- 
creased, 26,000  children  who  are  pres- 
ently enrolled  in  Headstart  will  have  to 
be  dropped.  That  would  be  a  tragedy  that 
we  simply  carmot  afford. 

There  are  some  6  million  disadvan- 
taged children  under  6  years  old  in  Amer- 
ica. Yet  Headstart  enrolls  only  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million.  We  are  helping  less  than 
one  in  30  of  the  children  who  most  need 
our  help. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  not 
doing  a  better  job  in  this  area.  We  have 
a  proven,  workable  program,  and  we  have 
millions  of  children  who  can  benefit  from 
that  program.  We  should  bring  the  chil- 
dren and  the  program  together. 

Some  say  this  issue  has  become  em- 
broiled in  politics.  There  are  some  things 
that  must  be  more  important  than  poli- 
tics. The  lives  of  our  diildren  must  be 
more  important  than  politics. 

HEADSTABT MANPOWKX OTHEK    OEO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opporttmity  remains  as 
a  clear  symbol  of  hope  to  25  million  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  face  the  endur- 
ing misery  of  poverty.  They  lack  ade- 
quate food;  they  are  forced  to  live  in 
unsafe  and  deteriorating  homes  and  they 
are  the  last  to  receive  basic  medical  care. 
These  are  the  constituents  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  whether  the  Senate 
adequately  funds  the  myriad  of  anti- 
poverty  efforts  that  we  have  slowly  de- 
veloped over  the  past  5  years. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate which  I  have  cosponsored  along  with 
colleagues  of  both  parties  would  bring 
Headstart  funding  to  a  level  that  more 
nearly  reflects  our  national  educational 
needs  and  responsibilities. 

Headstart  has  been  the  cutting  edge 
of  our  attempts  to  provide  adequate  early 
childhood  education  for  disadvantaged 
children.  In  countless  cities  and  towns 
throughout  this  Nation,  children  from 
culturally  deprived  backgrounds  have 
been  given  a  step  up  by  Headstart  so  that 


they  might  have  the  chance  for  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  Head- 
start,  we  were  forced  to  accede  last  year 
to  a  cut  in  the  number  of  children  served. 
As  Headstart  was  changed  to  a  full-year 
program  in  most  cities,  costs  increased 
somewhat  but  tliat  rise  was  not  matched 
by  adequate  funds.  As  a  result,  some 
150.000  fewer  children  participated  in  the 
program. 

Now,  the  $339  million  appropriated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  while  an 
improvement  over  the  House  version,  will 
leave  another  62,000  children  without  a 
chance  for  Headstart  this  summer. 

In  Massachusetts  I  am  told  by  Head- 
start  directors  that  the  proposed  level 
of  funding  will  mean  an  11-percent  cut- 
back in  funds  which  will  nearly  gut  the 
summer  Headstart  program.  Last  year, 
Massachusetts  Headstart  was  cut  by 
$443,000  and  if  this  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved, another  $633,000  is  expected  to  be 
cut  from  those  programs. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  administrators 
have  been  united  in  their  strong  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  full  funding  of  Head- 
start.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Intro- 
duce letters  from  Headstart  Directors 
who  have  written  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  They  argue  and  I  concur 
that  tills  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
should  cut  back  oh  imnecessary  spend- 
ing. Our  priorities  must  assure  that  these 
cliildren  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
educational  resources  that  this  has  avail- 
able. Surely,  if  the,  NaUon  is  willing  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  unneces.^ary 
weapons  systems  we  can  afford  $398 
million  for  a  program  that  offers  a 
imique  learning  experience  to  529,406  dis- 
advantaged children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows; 

Massac  h  usirrra 

COMHONITT  Tr.AMWOEK,  INC.. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Prraent  Head  Start  funding  level  of  $166.- 
740  wtu  be  cut  by  II'-..  Reason  given:  "Budg- 
et cuts  due  to  previous  over-extension  of 
funds  and  funnellng  of  money  into  pilot 
projects."  20  youngers  will  be  cut  from  pro- 
gram; salaries  and  services  will  be  affected. 
This  program  serves  331,^%  of  eligible  popu- 
lation and  an  8-12'*;  increase  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  present  level. 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  Is  cur- 
rently funded  at  «1.600,000  and  will  be  cut 
to  »l.408.127.  240  enrollees  will  be  eliminated. 
This  program  serves  12"^  Ti-  of  eligible  popu- 
lation, and  a  2070  Increase  would  tie  neces- 
sary to  maintain  present  level.  NTC  lost  20 
slots  due  to  reduction. 

The  overaU  program  serves  5';  of  eligible 
population,  and  a  12%  increase  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  current  level. 

"Our  concerns  about  Impending  cuts  In 
manpower  programs  are  especially  acute 
since  the  employment  picture  In  the  area  Is 
quite  grim.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  now 
9.3''<.  the  highest  In  Massachusetts  and  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  nation." 

Leo  F.  Oesjaki^is, 
Executive  Director. 

Franklin  COMUtrKrrT 

Action  CoaroRArioN. 

Oreenfteld,  Mass. 

Present  funding  level  Is  $147,000,  of  which 

$60,000  Is  for  commtmlty  action  and  $67,000 

for  Head  Start.  Head  Start  will  tw  cut  by 

11*^,  by  $9,670.  IS  children  wUI  be  dropped 
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from  program.  40%  of  eligible  populauon  u 
being  served,  and  a  10%  Increase  woiUd  be 
necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 
Stanlet  Gawxe. 

Director. 

Worcester  CoMMt^NiTT 

Action  Cocnch.,  Inc., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Present  funding  level  for  Head  Start  Is 
(414.300  and  will  be  cut  by  9-llTc,  or  $37- 
287  to  $4S.S73.  40  chUdren  will  be  dropped 
program  will  be  shortened;  adverse  effects 
on  personnel  and  services.  Program  serves 
406  out  of  600  eligible  children,  or  about 
66^3'';,,  and  an  Increase  of  6.03*:^  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 

Robert  T.  Cronxn. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Present  lundlng  level  of  $143,200  win  hf 
reduced  to  $127,448.  "Deficits  from  prior 
years,  now  being  felt,  combined  with  Con- 
gressional cuts"  was  reason  given.  20  chll. 
dren  wUI  be  dropped  from  program,  staff  will 
be  affected,  and  20  families  will  be  deprived 
of  multi-aide  services.  «0',{.  of  the  popula- 
tion is  now  being  served,  and  a  20"^  In- 
crease In  funds  would  be  necessary  to  malQ- 
tflln  current  level. 

Mrs.  Marcarct  Davitt. 
Director.  Protect  Head  Start. 

Clttld  Derclopment  Center. 

Framingltam,  Moks. 

Present  funding  level  of  $109,000  will  be 
cut  by  9-11';.  36  children  win  be  dropped 
and  percentage  of  needy  population  will 
drop  from  65'^  to  60': .  108  children  are  now 
served.  Services  will  be  affected.  A  fund- 
ing level  of  tl  18.000  is  needed  to  maintain 
present  level.  $160,000  would  be  an  effec- 
tive level  of  operaUon. 

WllXlAM  c.  Emslct. 
Director,  Operation  Head  Start, 

Taunton.  Mass. 

Present  funding  level  for  Head  Surt  Is 
•46,836.  One  of  four  full-year  centers  would 
be  closed  If  there  Is  a  reduction.  Wfc  of 
eligible  population  Is  now  served. 

Mrs.  EuzARETK  Km*. 
Director,  Hampahirc  County  Heart  Start. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Present  funding  level  Is  t280.000  Includ- 
ing $40,000  lor  Head  Start.  Head  Start  will 
probably    be    reduced    to    836.000.    Reason 
given:    "All   Headslart   funds   for   this   year 
must  be  cut  from  7  to  9^;,   given  by  HE^V 
(O.  C.  IX  ^glon  I) ".  One  of  four  classrooms 
win  be  eliminated,  dropping  16  children.  25 
33 'r    of    eligible    population    Is    now    being 
served,  and  an  Increase  of  20  rt  in  Read  Stan 
and  20 'c  In  OEO  funding  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  present  level. 
James  L.  Lawbaugh, 
Executive  Director,  Haverhill 
Community  Action  Committee,  inc. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Present  funding  of  Head  Start  is  $112,967 
and  wlU  be  cut  9-II'; ,  to  about  $100,000.  126 
children  (out  of  6,000  eligible  children)   are 
currently   being  served,   and   the   reduction 
will  necei>.<iltat«  dropping  40  of  these  children. 
A  funding  level  of  at  least  $130,000  l.s  recom- 
mended to  operate  at  sufficient  level. 
Robert  S.  Swan, 
iWrecfor,  Project  Head  Start, 
Springfield  Action  Commission. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Present  funding  of  program  is  $2,655,340 
and  will  be  reduced  to  $2,363,252.  "Reduced 
appropriations  In  OEO  funded  program,  over 
projections  of  1969  and  1970  unexpended 
funds  needed  for  refunding  1971  programs" 
were  reasons  given.  197  children  would  be 
eliminated  witD  tb«  cut.  18'^  are  now  served. 
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and  a  24.1%  Increase  In  funds  would  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  current  level. 
John  Schaxtt, 
Head  Start  XHrector.  Acticm  for 
Boston  Community  Development,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Present  funding  level  of  Head  Start  is 
(393.288  and  wlU  be  reduced  by  9  or  11%, 
by  •35,396  or  $43,262.  Reason  given:  "reduc- 
tion of  prior  year  unexpended  funds  and  an 
anticipated  reduction  In  new  appropriations, 
based  on  the  earmarking  language  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  "  30-45  children 
win  be  eliminated  from  program;  atafi  and 
services  wui  be  affected.  35-40%  of  eligible 
chUdren  are  now  being  served,  and  n  mini- 
mum increase  of  10%  would  be  necessary  to 
continue  present  level  Agency  senses  30% 
population,  and  needs  funds  to  expand  man- 
power programs. 

Austin  G.  Cros-^man, 

Head  Start  Director, 
David  L.  Hxggims. 

Executive  Director. 
Montachusett  Opportunity  Conncil.  Inc., 

Leominster.  Mass. 

Present  funding  of  Head  Start  Is  (242^71 
and  win  be  cut  lOr;  to  >21B,044  Reduced 
appropriations  was  reason  given.  30  children 
will  be  dropped,  and  staff  and  services  will  be 
adversely  affected-  65'; .  or  270  children  out  of 
a  possible  450  children,  now  being  served,  and 
an  Increase  of  10  r^  la  needed  to  maintain 
pre3ent  level. 

JOITN  P.   l^VENDIEK, 

Parent  Coordinator, 
Frank  V.  Jones, 

Head  Start  Director, 
Barnstable      Head      Start      Community 
Action   Committee   of  Cape   Cod  and 
Islands.  Jnc.  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Present  funding  level  of  tlSl.OOO  serving 
120  children  win  be  cut  by  9-11%  to  •146.- 
6O0  or  •143300.  "Reduced  House  appropria- 
tions and  deOctt  In  return  on  unexpended 
funds  from  previous  fiscal  years"  were  reasons 
given.  One  class  of  20  children  will  be 
dropped,  and  personnel  and  services  will  be 
adversely  affected.  50%  of  current  eligible 
&-year-olda  are  being  served,  and  a  5%  in- 
crease in  funds  Is  necessary  to  maintain  pres- 
ent level.  OEO  versatile  funding  has  not  been 
reduced,  but  3  to  5^  funding  level  increase 
would  he  necessary  to  maintain  present  level. 

AXTHUR  P.  KllfBKR,  Jr., 
Executive  Director,  Lynn  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Inc.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNtrSON.  Yes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  fMr.  Allkn).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


fMr.  McOec).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Behwett), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatpield).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  and  the  ienator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  tb-,jnt. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percyi 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjnot)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundtj  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowEHJ  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield i.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yens  43. 
nflys  35.  as  follows: 
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Ervin 

Murpby 

AUctt 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

finnsen 

Prouty 

BoKgs 

HoUand 

Proxmire 

Bjrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cook 

Jordan.  N-C. 

Smith 

Cocper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Cotton 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCleUan 

wmiams.  Del. 

Etominlck 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N,  Dak. 

Eastland 

Miller 

Ellender 

Montoya 
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Brooke 

HoHlngs 

Nelson 

Burdlrk 

Hughes 

Pell 

BjTd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

RlblooS 

Church 

Elennedy 

Schweikor 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Pul  bright 

McOovem 

Symington 

Ooodell 

Metcair 

Wllliama,  NJ. 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Yarbonm^ 

Harris 

Moss 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTTOG- 
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Allen 

Gore 

RusseU 

Bayh 

Hart 

Sazbe 

BcUmou 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tydings 

Pong 

Mundt 

Gold  water 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  motion  to  table  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preaident,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  still  pending? 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Javits  amendment  is  still 
pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  expressed  its  desire  to 
work  its  will  on  individual  sections  of 
the  bill.  I  will  submit  amendments  to 


individual  sections  of  the  bill.  So  wiU 
others  who  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
basic  amendment.  I  should  like  to  feel 
free  for  that  purpose  now,  and  would 
like  to  make  this  suggestion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  tliat 
perhaps  this  is  a  useful  time,  consider- 
ing the  hour,  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
agreement  on  all  amendments.  I  would 
be  willing,  and  perhaps  others  will,  be- 
fore I  withdraw  my  own,  as  perhaps  this 
could  be  a  useful  time  to  say  that  we 
will  take  20  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
10  minutes  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, and  try  to  lock  up  the  bill,  as  we 
have  argued  Just  about  evei-ything. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Everything? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  submit  that  to  tlie  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Maybe  I  am  saying  tins 
because  I  just  got  knocked  down. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACA££MCNT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  oil  amend- 
ments the  time  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
with  10  mUiutes  to  a  side;  and  10  min- 
utes on  any  amendments  to  any  amend- 
ment, with  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Ma- 
Titusi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqiie.'t 
of  the  Senator  frDm  Wesliington? 

Mr.  COTTON-  Mr.  President,  reservins 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  we  should 
limit  the  time.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  and  rediscussed  it.  The  Pcnstor 
from  New  York  will  probably  come  up 
with  a  substantial  Increase  in  funds  for 
Headstart  and  then  the  committee  will 
come  up  with  something 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  about  Ic  prr 
sent  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tlie  Senator  fron 
Washington  will  come  up  with  hi- 
amondment.  and  we  onlv  get.  how  muc-li 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  going  to  pre- 
sent the  amendment  first  and  then  other 
people  can  up  It  and  can  submit  amend- 
ments to  up  it,  and  then  we  can  vote  it 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  can  vote  the  amend- 
ments up  or  down.  yes.  Th-it  would  be 
only  5  minutes  to  a  side.  then,  under  this 
agreement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Twenty  minutes  on 
each  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  Just  suggested  that  we  could  live 
very  well  within  the  request  by  using  one 
hour  on  the  bill.  So  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  request  to  include  I  hour 
on  the  bill,  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  un- 
derstand the  request  correctly  no*. 
There  will  be  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, divided  10  minutes  to  the  pro- 
ponent and  10  minutes  to  the  manager 
or  whoever  is  the  opponent:  and  10  min- 
utes on  amendments  to  each  amendment, 
divided  5  and  S.  and  then  1  hour  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  will 
be  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  means  the  rule  of 
germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVira.  Mr.  Presldezit.  I  think  my 
Bmendment  la  stUl  pending. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Bmendn:ent  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAONGSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  deslc  an  amendment  and  aslc  that 
It  be  suted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  cleric  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislatire  clerk  read  as  loUows: 
The  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Macnusonj  offers  the  followine  amend- 
ment: 

On  pkge  33.  line  Ifl.  strike  out  "t34«,417,- 
000".  ujd  izuert  in  lieu  cliereof  ■■•381.417,000." 

On  page  33.  line  17.  strike  out  ■■•339.000.- 
000".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•354,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  now  directed  at  one  of  the 
items  In  the  bill;  namely,  Headstart, 
wiiich  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  HEW.  The  amount 
of  appropriation  in  1970  was  $326  million. 
The  Budget  Bureau  sent  up  the  request 
for  $339  million.  The  House  cut  that  back 
to  S321  million.  We  put  that  back  up  to 
$339  million,  or  $17.7  million  more  than 
the  House  figure. 

The  pending  amendment  would  add 
$15  million  more,  which  would  make  it 
almost  $33  million  over  the  House  figure. 
We  have  had  lengthy  testimony  from 
the  OEO  on  Headstart  and  also  from 
Ave  or  six  witnesses  from  my  own  State 
who  testified. 

Since  the  hearing  there  have  been 
some  problems,  they  say.  at  OEO  with 
Headstart  and  in  the  field.  They  say 
that  they  might  be  from  $10  million  to 
$13  million  short  of  coming  up  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  their  pro- 
gram. So  we  have  recommended  $15  mil- 
lion Instead  of  $11  million  so  that  they 
will  have  plenty.  That  would  make  the 
total  amount  $354  million  for  Read- 
start. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
dedication  to  Headstart  since  its  be- 
ginning. It  Is  one  of  the  finer  programs 
commenced  by  OEO.  However,  we  are 
trying  to  be  reasonable  and  keep  it  go- 
In?  as  It  should  be  kept  going. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  probably  be 
some  amendments  to  further  increase 
this  amount.  The  Senate  can  work  its 
will  on  the  matter. 

The  committee  has  worked  hard  and 
long.  We  think  this  is  a  reasonable  figure 
to  keep  OEO  moving  and  to  provide 
lor  any  increase  they  may  need  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  is  the  figure  of  $354  mlUion  be- 
low the  authorized  figure? 

Mr.  MAGNtrsON.  That  would  be  $43 
million  plus  below  the  authorized  figure. 
The  authorized  celling  is  $398  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  la  offered 
jointly  by  the  chairman  of  the  soboom- 
mlttee  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)? 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  in  their  Judgment 
this  will  furnish  everything  that  Head- 
surt  says  it  can  use. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  they 
told  us  and  what  other  witnesses  have 
said. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  this  amount  and  the 
Senate  can  vote  on  it. 

I  will  not  yield  back  my  time  until  I 
have  to.  Someone  may  force  me  into 
using  some  time  by  some  statements  that 
may  ruffle  my  feathers  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee.  That  would  be  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  us  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  the  classic  result  which  is  fine. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  control 
the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  That 
is  very  generous. 

The  classic  result  has  now  been 
achieved  in  the  Senate,  in  my  Judgment, 
by  tabling  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  insulted,  because  that  is 
the  way  It  should  have  been  done.  Now 
we  are  down  to  the  Idea  of  breaking  it 
down  into  individual  components. 

The  first  item  deals  with  Headstart. 
It  is  a  good  program.  However.  I  do  not 
think  we  realize  how  little  of  the  target 
we  are  fulfilling.  If  the  Senate  goes 
along  with  us  we  will  amend  the 
amount  to  provide  for  441.000  slots; 
441,000  slots — in  the  most  conservative 
estimate — is  something  like  one-fourth 
or  one-fllth  of  the  total  target  popula- 
tion. 

We  did  earmark  up  to  $398  million 
under  the  basic  amendment. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  this  does  away 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
not  a  proper  argument.  He  says  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  does  not  uo 
anything  if  we  go  to  the  authorization 
every  time.  That  is  not  so  in  tills  case, 
because  the  authorization  falls  so  far 
short  of  what  ought  be  done  that  we  at 
least  ought  to  go  to  the  authorization. 
That  Is  the  argument  here.  It  Is  not 
entirely  a  finite  question.  It  is  not  a 
qualitative  question.  It  is  truly  quanti- 
tative. 

How  much  do  we  want  to  give  of  what 
ought  to  be  given?  Do  we  want  to  make 
it  one-fifth  or  one-fourth?  If  so,  how 
much  do  we  want  to  give?  We  should  at 
least  give  an  amount  up  to  the  celling 
that  has  been  established. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  admit  that  some 
of  these  programs  have  greater  priority 
than  others?  Does  he  admit  that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  admit  that  How- 
ever, I  cannot  let  it  go  unchallenged,  for 
this  reason.  We  were  not  increasing  this. 
This  had  relatively  lower  priority.  The 
increases  were  perhaps  $1  or  $3.  or  $3 
million. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  not  the  point. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  ALSO,  I  cannot  agree  that 
only  Headstart  has  a  higher  priority.  I 
happen  to  feel  that  Legal  Services  ought 
to  have  the  highest  priority  of  any.  I 
happen  to  feel  that  way.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  dynamics  of  the  problem. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    the 
whole  argument  of  supporting  the  first 
part  of  the  Javits  amendment  was  that 
Headstart  is  a  good  program.   I  agree 
that  Headstart  is  an  excellent  program 
and  I  intend  to  support  it  to  its  full 
authorization. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   I  will   do   the  same 
thing  on  manpower. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  when  it  comes  to 
the  others,  I  will  have  to  exercise  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  very  gra- 
cious. When  he  is  with  us,  we  feel  much 
better. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
wish  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  until  the  time  is  yielded 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  argue  the  substitute 
now  and  we  will  submit  it  in  due  course. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  will  be  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Javits,  Nilsoh,  Mon- 
DALt,  and  myself,  I  plan  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  the  nsune  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastobi).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  (Mr.  McIhtyki)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haxus)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  The  amendment 
would  simply  restore  the  authorized 
amount  for  this  program.  Instead  of  $15 
million  as  proposed  in  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  substitute  amendment 
would  add  $59  miUlon  to  bring  it  to  the 
full  authorized  amount. 

It  seems  dilBcult  to  contend  that  they 
cannot  handle  these  additional  funds, 
since  even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  we  would  serve  134,000  chil- 
dren less  than  were  served  in  1969.  The 
Headstart  program  has  been  going  down- 
hill despite  the  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. It  gives  a  great  opportunity  to 
more  underprivileged  children  who  need 
a  hand  In  the  early  days  of  their  lives,  in 
a  way  that  Involves  their  parents  and 
families.  The  program  has  paid  tremen- 
dous dividends  in  dealing  with  poverty  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  more  precise,  this 
Is  plainly  not  a  reckless  or  rash  proposal 
to  add  any  vast  sums.  The  administra- 
tion budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971 
would  have  served  nearly  200,000  fewer 
children  than  were  served  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one- 
third  in  the  total  number  of  children 
served.  Even  the  529,000  children  who 
would  be  served  under  our  proposal  is 
134,594  less  than  were  served  in  1969. 

My  final  point  is  that  even  with  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  we  would 
still  be  reaching  only  36  percent  of  the 
children  who  are  eligible  for  and  who 
could  benefit  significantly  from  the 
Headstart  experience. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  we  can- 
not handle  the  money  that  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  level  of  less  than  2  years 
ago.  And  still  under  the  amendment 
there  would  be  134,594  less  children 
served  than  were  in  Headstart  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  We  should  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
719,000  eligible  chUdren,  who  will  not  be 
served  even  at  the  $398  million  level,  but 
we  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbokooch) 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  for  some  years.  I 
also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education.  I  have  spent 
a  disproportionate  percentage  of  my  time 
on  the  question  of  why  it  is  that  this  rich 
and  powerful  society  somehow  permits 
millions  of  cliildren  never  to  become  full 
participants  in  the  American  system.  We 
have  reviewed  thousands  of  pages  of  tes- 
timony about  experiments.  Ideas,  and 
notions  to  probe  that  single  question.  I 


would  say,  without  any  doubt,  that  the 
most  hopeful,  the  most  widely  agreed 
upon  single  strategy  known  today  to 
reach  the  problem  of  poverty  and  solve  it 
is  a  high  quality,  early  childhood  devel- 
opment program,  which  is  what  Head- 
start  is  all  about.  If  we  hope  to  do  some- 
thing about  poverty,  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  a  great 
leader  for  many  years  in  the  Headstart 
program  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  the  importance  of  this  amendment.  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  working  with  him 
on  the  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  Subcommittee  and  particularly 
in  working  on  his  bill  S.  2060,  the  Head- 
start  Child  Development  Act,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  chair- 
man? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  Washington  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  Senators  who  want  the 
full  authorization  for  Headstart.  I  would 
be  glad  to  vote  for  more  money  for  Head- 
start  than  we  have  given.  But  I  wish  to 
call  two  things  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  First,  the  President  recom- 
mended this  year  $2,257  bilUon  more  for 
HEW  than  was  appropriated  last  year; 
and  the  House  added  to  this  nearly  $100 
million  and  the  Senate  has  added  more 
than  $200  million. 

It  is  easy,  if  one  does  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  am  not  being  virtuous 
about  it,  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  let 
constituents  at  home  know  that  a  Sena- 
tor fought  for  full  authorization  for 
Headstart.  However,  the  authorization 
for  Headstart  Is  $78  million  more  than 
the  House  approved  and  some  of  us  will 
have  to  go  into  the  committee  on  con- 
ference and  do  all  we  can  to  prevail  to 
hold  this  figure  up  as  high  as  we  can.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  folks  back  home 
will  think  $78  million  has  been  added  to 
this  matter. 

It  was  never  said,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Intended  to 
say,  that  this  is  all  Headstart  asked  for; 
It  is  only  what  they  said  they  could  get 
along  with.  Let  us  be  frank.  I  might  be 
for  more  than  that  but  I  have  to  stay 
with  the  committee  because  to  go  $78 
million  over  the  House  is  a  futile  gesture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  do  we  say  to  our 
constituents  when  a  request  was  made  for 
$250  million  for  aid  to  Cambodia  and  we 
cannot  take  care  of  our  children  In  Amer- 
ica? These  are  questions  we  will  have  to 
answer.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
Senator,  but  if  this  country  can  afford  to 
give  $1  billion  for  foreign  aid  to  foreign 
countries,  why  can  we  not  afford  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  in  our  country? 
That  is  the  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  good  friend  is  ask- 
ing the  wrong  Senator.  I  have  voted 


against  every  foreign  aid  bill  for  the  last 
4  years  and  I  am  one  Republican  and 
one  administration  Republican  who  does 
not  approve  givmg  that  money  to  Cam- 
bodia. I  would  just  as  soon  throw  It  in  the 
sewer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  just  giving  the 
Senator  an  argument  for  him  to  use  in 
the  conference.  The  Senator  will  have  a 
good  argument  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CuANsTON)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Headstart  program. 

1  have  supported  this  program  since 
Its  Inception  and  have  consistently  voted 
for  Increases  during  the  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  need  to  prepare  our  preschool  chil- 
dren in  low-income  areas  for  full  partici- 
pation in  tlie  education  process  was  high 
on  the  list  of  priorities  of  educators  long 
before  the  introduction  on  Headstart. 
The  years  of  Headstart's  operation  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  such  a  program. 
Those  children  fortunate  enough  to  par- 
ticipate have  demonstrated  achievement 
far  beyond  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  benefit  from  Headstart. 

The  evidence  of  community  accept- 
ance of  Headstart  has  been  brought 
abundantly  to  my  attention  in  recent 
days  and  weeks.  Nearly  1.000  New  Hamp- 
shire residents,  mostly  parents  of  Head- 
start  youngsters  and  community  leaders 
familiar  with  its  results,  have  expressed 
their  full  support  for  these  additional 
funds  and  their  opposition  to  any  cut- 
backs which  would  hamper  the  program. 

I  believe  the  necessity  of  this  amend- 
ment is  quite  clear.  All  across  the  coun- 
try, Headstart  programs  report  cutbacks 
of  7  to  18  percent  in  their  Headstart  al- 
locations at  a  time  when  they  would  re- 
quire a  10-  to  12-percent  Increase  simply 
bo  continue  serving  as  many  children  as 
they  served  last  year.  This  at  a  time 
by  and  large  they  are  serving  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  children  in  their  areas 
in  need  of  Headstart  services. 

If  we  do  not  provide  these  additional 
funds,  it  will  means  that  children  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  classes;  working 
mothers  will  be  forced  to  leave  their  jobs 
to  care  for  their  children  at  home  and 
will  thereby  siiffer  the  loss  of  needed  in- 
come; essential  medical  and  dental  care 
of  Headstart  children  will  be  stopped.  In 
addition,  special  breakfasts,  snacks,  and 
hot  lunches,  which  are  important  to  the 
health  of  these  children,  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  other  services  will  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Mr.  President,  this  must  not  happen. 
I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  burden  my 
colleagues  nor  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
with  length  material  which  has  come 
to  me  from  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire supporting  Headstart.  But,  I  would 
like  to  share  one  communication  from 
one  of  the  hundred  I  have  received 
which  I  believe  reflects  the  views  of  so 
many. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  Mr.  Jack 
Leonard  of  the  Headstart  program  in 
Claremont,  N.H.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oaa  at  this  point. 
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There  being  so  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord 
&s  follows: 

Yux  Amoxmo  Bxao  Stact, 

Claremont.  NM. 
Senator  Vhohas  McInttse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Uk.  McInttke:  As  »  teacher  aid  In 
the  Head  Start  Program  In  Claremont,  I  am 
appalled  to  leam  of  the  reoeat  cut  In  the 
bud^t  lor  tbis  program. 

I  think  flnrt  of  aU  of  the  thirty  children 
th*t  1  will  face  each  morning  reaJizlng  that 
perhaps  next  year  not  so  many  will  be  thla 
lucky.  Due  to  present  budget  reatrtctlona.  we 
already  turn  away  needy  cbUdren  each  year; 
to  odd  to  that  list  of  rejected  young  people 
Menu  nothing  leaa  than  criminal.  This  la 
particularly  meaningful  In  view  of  the  re- 
cent Industrial  loyoffa  In  the  area  that 
threaten  to  Increase  the  number  of  chll- 
ftren  needing  a  Head  Start. 

Perhaps  the  appropriations  decreaae  will 
affect  the  already  Inadequate  Bervloo  pro- 
Srama  offered  through  Bead  Start.  Where 
will  the  cut  come7  Shall  we  cut  the  length 
of  the  program,  sending  the  children  back 
home  to  their  parents?  It  would  mean  an 
end  to  the  jobs  they  are  now  able  to  hold, 
•nd  a  further  drain  on  your  welfare  pro^ 
gram.  Plnandally,  there  la  no  real  Bavlng. 
•nd  In  terms  of  pride  and  Independence 
there  will  be  a  tragic  Iogs.  Or  shall  we  trim 
the  essential  medical  care  program,  that 
these  children  receive? 

It  hurta  on  another  level  to  recognize  that 
once  again  the  government  la  holding  out 
one  hand  to  the  poor  with  help  and  stabbing 
them  In  the  back  with  the  other.  To  fight 
Inflation  for  the  working  people  by  cutting 
back  the  very  prognuna  that  offer  them  hope 
and  reform  for  the  future  Is  hypocritical, 
near-sighted  and  blatantly  political.  When 
education  la  our  beat  chance  for  real  change 
and  Improvement  In  the  future,  why  la  It 
always  the  first  to  be  considered  In  the 
budget  decreases  7 

We  would  ask  for  an  explanation  for  the 
budget  cut  and  a  clorlflcatlaa  for  the  gov- 
ernment's tntentlona  and  conunltments  to 
the  poor  people  of  this  nation.  What  guar- 
anc«ee  cto  we  have  against  further  cuts  tn 
this  or  other  programs,  guarantees  that 
could  b^n  to  foster  a  real  trust  in  our 
leaders  Lnd  a  hope  for  the  future.  We  de- 
mand a  restoration  of  the  original  budget 
when  Congress  reconvenes,  and  further  ask 
an  Increase  tn  the  budget  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  young  people  la  this 
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He»d  start  haa  given  him  asaunitiea  that 
he  can  maka  friends  hla  own  a^a  to  play  with 
whereaa  before  be  had  only  older  klda  to 
play  with.  Then  when  we  moved  all  the  chil- 
dren on  our  blocs  were  too  old  for  him  to 
play  with.  He'e  learned  to  share  hi,  play- 
things a  re«pon«lbUlty  to  hla  own  property 
to  property  of  others  and  to  people. 

He  comea  home  after  school  and  ratUea 
oil  some  new  poem  or  song,  brings  me  home 
a  funny  water  palm  or  crayon  colored  pic- 
ture. These  things,  these  few  simple  things 
warm  my  heart. 

Tour  amendment  might  enable  another's 
son  to  be  happy,  enable  another  mother  to 
be  happy.  I'm  a  mother  of  whom  If  I  could 
would  give  the  world  to  my  son.  I  am  poor 
and  must  worn  hard  for  the  few  things  I'm 
able  to  give  him  but  Bead  Start  has  given 
him  a  lot  I  couldn't.  Playmatea  to  sing  and 
be  happy  with.  Its  Just  so  hard  to  define  or 
describe  how  I  feel  for  what  I  see  In  Paul 
since  he's  started.  A  Uttle  desh  on  those  ribs 
He's  hungry.  Tve  never  seen  him  so  hungry 
before.  I  use  to  have  to  run  behind  him  to 
pick  up  his  toys  with  occasion  help  from  hUn 
but  now  ha  picks  them  up  right  away  be- 
cause that's  what  all  his  frlenda  do  at  school 
and  the  teachers  say  It  Is  nice  to  do  that. 
So  tell  me  we  should  cut  Head  Start.  We 
mothers  of  Head  Start  are  praying  your 
amendment  goea  through  so  that  more  chil- 
dren get  the  advantages  of  the  Bead  Start 
as  our  children  have. 

What  answer  will  we  have  for  this 
mother,  and  thousands  of  others  like  her. 
if  we  do  not  pass  the  amendment  that 
provides  full  funding  of  Beadstart  pro- 
grams. 

In  Minnesota,  Headstart  programs  al- 
ready operating  on  minimum  budgets 
have  been  told  that  cutbacks  of  up  to 
20  percent  could  be  expected.  In  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  where  only  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  eligible  chUdren  are 
served,  it  would  result  in  severely  ctjr- 
talling.  if  not  eliminating,  an  effective 
Jjrogram. 

The  Dodge-Steele-Waseca  Citizens 
AcUon  Council,  Inc.  In  Waseca,  Miim. 
reports: 

The  Impact  on  our  total  program  win  be 
devaatatlng.  Our  Agency  U  scnan.  Further 
strangulation  by  the  cutting  of  funds  could 
make  us  nothing  more  than  simple  window 
dreaalng  In  the  eyes  of  the  low-Income  people 


Tours  truly. 

Jack  LEONAao. 

MIKKESOTA    StTPPOETS    FUU,    rUNOINO 

roa  HzAnsTAar 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  cause  for  divisiveness 
and  disiliusioziment  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  by  the  economically  depressed  is 
the  holding  out  of  promises  and  help, 
then  abruptly  withdrawing  it. 

Headstart  has  offered  help  to  many 
cliUdren,  families,  and  communities.  To 
seriously  curtail  its  effectiveness  by  cut- 
backs is  not  good  economy,  but  slow 
strangulation  of  a  program  that  has  of- 
fered the  only  real  hope  to  so  many 
thousands  of  children  and  parents. 

Excerpte  from  a  letter  from  a  Head- 
sUrt  parent  in  MlnnesoU  makes  this 
point  more  dramatically  and  with  more 
emphasis  than  the  most  articulate 
speechvfriter : 

My  son  Paul  goes  to  Head  SUrt.  He  Is  the 
only  cmid  I  have,  and  because  of  a  lot  of 
happenings,  pretty  bad  mishaps,  Paul  waa 
sort  of  ohy,   afraid  and   unsure  of  peopla. 


parent    in    Shakapee 


A    Headstart 
writes: 

Regional  officials  have  said  that  our  Head 
Start  program  may  be  cut  as  much  aa  10"^. 
I  refuse  to  understand  this  as  1  feel  that  they 
should  be  allowed  more  money  not  less 
HAght  there  serving  only  60  chUdren  out  of 
»00  or  so  eUglble  for  Head  start.  This  pro- 
gram la  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
for  these  children.  It's  Just  a  shams  that  we 
cannot  serve  all  the  eligible  children.  And 
with  the  money  they  are  receiving  It's  hard 
to  serve  properly  the  50  they  are  servmg. 
They're  doing  a  wonderful  Job  on  the  money 
they  have — but  there  Is  no  douht  they  need 
more  money. 

The  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Head- 
start  program  telegraphed: 

As  Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Head  Start 
Program  I  would  like  to  protest  the  proposed 
cutback  In  the  funding  level  of  Head  Start 

Currently  2S8  disadvantaged  children  aged 
5  are  receiving  preschool  training,  hot  break- 
fast, lunches  and  essential  medical  care  on 
a  full  year  basis.  We  are  serving  less  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  eligible  families 
in  Hennepin  County,  Recent  surveys  chow 
more  tlian  1.000  children  In  Minneapolis 
qualify  and  would  benefit  from  our  compre- 


henalve  services.  A  ten  to  fourteen  percent 
cutback  would  equal  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  How  can  Congress  ssk  us 
to  eliminate  any  chUdren  from  our  program 
or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 
provided  I  ask  humbly  for  our  children  that 
you  give  this  whatever  attention  Is  needed 
in  priorities  that  we  may  continue  to  serve 
without  fear  of  reprisals  and  cutbacks. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Headstart  parents 
In  St.  Cloud.  Minn,  state: 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  cost 
Increases  In  the  last  few  years  In  such  Items 
as  food,  transportation,  and  health  services 
which  are  essential  paru  of  our  program  Tet 
for  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  required 
to  operate  at  the  same  level  of  funding 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  repeatedly  beard 
and  read  about  the  high  priority  the  admin- 
istration has  placed  on  early  chUdhood  pro- 
grams. In  view  of  this  we  find  It  extremely 
dllBcnlt  to  understand  why  we  are  now  faced 
with  funding  cuts. 

I  have  received  other  communications 
from  partlcipaUng  parents,  teachers,  and 
concerned  citizens  from  all  over  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  including  Angora,  Avon 
Buhl,  Chisholm,  Dear  River,  Albom- 
Brookston,  Moorhead,  Northome,  Orr. 
Virginia,  Jordan.  Shakapee,  throughout 
all  of  the  Twin-Cities  area  of  Minneap- 
olls-St.  Paul,  Crow  Wlng-Todd-Morrison 
Tri-County  CAP,  Beltrami,  and  Cass 
County  CAC,  St.  Cloud,  Grand  Marias, 
and  Meadowlands,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Similar  appeals  for  full  funding  of 
Headstart  have  come  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  An  Ohio  pedi- 
atrician describes  the  Headstart  program 
as  "the  most  successful  far-ranging  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation's  disadvantaged 
children  that  the  Federal  government 
has  ever  undertaken."  He  continues: 

I  have  had  personal  contact  with  many 
pediatricians  throughout  the  country  whose 
views  are  slmUar  to  mine.  I  think  that  a 
de-emphasIs  of  the  Head  Start  Program  and 
certainly  the  proposed  budget  cuts  must  he 
considered  a  de-emphasU  Is  exceedingly  In- 
appropriate. At  a  time  when  such  basic 
nghu  as  equal  health  opportunities  and 
equal  education  for  the  nations  disadvan- 
taged children  are  foremost  In  the  minds  of 
many,  the  de-emphasls  of  this  widely  ac- 
cepted program  must  be  viewed  as  a  direct 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  those  concerned  with 
orderly  change. 

As  an  example  of  the  Impropriety  of  such 
action  the  DJI.E.W.  goals  for  1971  place  as 
the  number  one  priority  the  following'  "To 
Intensify  D.H.E.W.  efiorts  and  Improve  co- 
ordination of  efforts  at  the  Federal,  Bute 
local  and  private  levels  to  benefit  children 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life."  The  de- 
emphaals  of  Uie  Bead  Start  Program  seems 
to  be  In  complete  contia-dlsUnctlon  to  this 
noted  D.HJ5.W.  goitl. 

Hon.  John  Dempscy,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  says: 

The  proposed  reduction  In  funds  wiu  af- 
fect many  children  throughout  the  nation 
by  either  reducing  or  eliminating  the  services 
available  to  them.  The  children  of  our 
country  are  too  Important  a  national  asset 
for  Investments  In  their  well-being  to  be  de- 
creased. 

And  strong  support  for  this  bill  was 
eitpressed  by  Gov.  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
of  Montana. 

Each  of  these  communities  has  reiter- 
ated that  what  we  do  viith  our  children 
today,  prepares  them  for  the  future.  They 
emphasize  the  education,  medical  and 
dental  services,  and  nutritional  benefits 
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available  under  the  Headstart  program. 
In  many  of  these  communities,  only  one 
out  of  six  eligible  children  is  being  served, 
and  so  successful  has  the  program  been 
that  parents  are  demanding  increases  in 
funds. 

The  Senate  must  reject  the  effort  to 
cut  back  on  the  Headstart  program.  We 
must  increa.se  funds  so  as  to  provide  a 
real  opportunity  for  our  cliildren.  It  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  future  and  our 
country  that  we  mcrease,  not  decrease, 
funds  for  Headstart. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

All  time  is  yielded  back  and  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
Ixalf   of   myself   and  Senators   Nelson. 

JaVITS,  MONDALk,  GOOOII-L,  HARRIS.  HART, 

Kennedy,  McIhtyhe,  McGovehti,  Met- 
CALF,  Montoya,  MnsKiE,  Pastore,  Pell, 
ScHwcDCER  and  Yarbobough,  I  call  up  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  16,  strike  out  the  numeral 
and  Insert  In  lieu  Uiereof  '  >405.417.000  ". 

On  page  33,  line  17.  strike  out  the  numeral 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«398.O00,OO0". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  belabor  this  matter.  This  would  re- 
store the  authorized  amount  of  $59  mil- 
lion Instead  of  the  $15  million  added  by 
the  committee  amendment.  This  would 
still  reach  719.000  eligible  children  who 
are  not  covered.  We  would  not  be  cover- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  ttils  relates  to  as 
many  children  as  were  covered  2  years 
ago  in  Headstart,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  war-on-poverty  programs. 

I  would,  of  course,  have  preferred 
adoption  of  our  Amendment  No.  1068  to 
insure  funding  tlirough  OEO  until  the 
authorization  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  can  con- 
sider this  matter  thoroughly  and  insure 
that  if  direct  appropriations  to  HEW  are 
to  be  made  that  the  law  mandates  a  con- 
tinued poverty  orientation,  community 
involvement  and  participation  of  par- 
ents. 

However,  the  Senate  has  gone  along 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee's  di- 
rect fimding  proposal  and  now  I  feel  we 
must  help  the  Office  of  ChUd  Develop- 
ment to  do  the  best  possible  Job  for  the 
most  children  in  need. 

I  trust  that  HEW  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  guidelines  in  the  delegation 
agreement,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  substitute  amendment  to 
give  20,000  more  children  a  headstart. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
brief. 

My  office  has  received  more  mail  in  re- 
cent weeks  protesting  cutbacks  In  Michi- 
gan pover^  and  Headstart  programs 
than  on  any  other  item. 

The  message  of  these  letters  has  been 
clear. 

The  services  provided  by  these  pro- 
grams ate  needed  and  appreciated, 
whether  they  help  the  elderly  get  to  doc- 
tor appointments  or  give  a  poor  child  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  in  school. 


And  the  people  who  benefit  from  these 
programs  do  not  want  the  services  cut 
back,  as  would  happen  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests. 

Here  are  the  mathematics  of  the  situ- 
ation: 

Congress  can  appropriate  up  to  $2,245 
billion  for  poverty  programs  tWs  year. 

The  administration  asks  $2.08  billion, 
including  only  $339  mUlion  for  Headstart. 

The  amendment  we  now  consider,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would  appro- 
priate the  full  authorization  of  $2,245 
billion,  including  $398  milUon  for  Head- 
start. 

Here  is  what  that  amendment  would 
mean. 

Pother  than  a  cutback  in  Headstart, 
Uie  program  could  be  expanded  slightly. 

Rather  than  a  2-percent  cutback  in  lo- 
cal initiative  programs  as  now  envisioned 
by  the  administration,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  our  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmity 
enough  money  to  match  last  year's  allo- 
cations. 

Let  me  stress  that,  in  my  corre- 
spondence with  local  OEO  officials  in 
Micliigan,  the  plea  has  not  been  for  in- 
creases, but  only  lor  enough  funds  to 
match  last  year's  figures. 

And.  in  my  view,  the  crudest  aspect  of 
the  proposed  2-percent  reduction  is  that 
the  reduction  was  ordered  because  the 
loca'   programs  had  become  more  effi- 
cient in  spending  their  allocations. 

Let  me  explain  the  situation  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

As  many  of  these  new  programs  got 
started,  staffs,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  not  able  to  spend  their  entire  allo- 
cation. 

Other  new  programs  were  funded  with 
the  leftover  or  carryover  funds. 

As  the  programs  tiecame  more  effi- 
cient, carryover  funds  were  no  longer 
available,  with  the  result  that  OEO  was 
left  with  more  programs  than  funds. 

In  short,  the  reward  for  establisliing 
useful,  efficient  programs  is  to  be  a  cut- 
back. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  memlier  of 
SDS  to  recognize  that  something  is  out 
of  whack  in  tliat  approach. 

If  the  reduction  is  allowed  to  stand, 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  person  served  by 
one  of  these  programs  to  question  the 
meaning  of  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
help  the  disadvantaged. 

And  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  know  that  whatever 
increase  we  approve  in  this  body  will  be 
reduced  in  conference. 

It  is  imperative  then  that  we  approve 
the  full  authorization  of  $2,245  billion 
for  OEO  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram from  Mayor  Roman  Oribbs  of  De- 
troit be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
RicoRS,  as  follows: 

DxTBorr,  Mica., 
Womnl>er  t$,  mo. 
Senator  Prnz-ir  Haxt, 
Old   Senate  BuiiAing, 
Woihinffton.    D.C. 

DXAR  SKNAToa  Havt:  I  concur  and  support 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  through  tba 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. Much  needs  to  be  done. 


The  appropriatloa  bU  for  OEO  will  soon 
come  before  the  (Congress.  This  bill  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  Detroit's  effort  to  Im- 
pact on  the  socio-economic  problems  beset- 
ting our  city.  We  urge  your  assistance  In  sup- 
port of  the  efforu  of  Seimtors  Javlts  and 
Nelson  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971-1972. 

A  letter  Is  being  sent  under  separate  cov- 
ers outlining  the  specific  critical  points  for 
our  OEO  program  and  the  basis  of  our  need 
for  additional  funding. 

RoMAK  8.  Oama. 

Mostor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabami  iMr.  Allehi  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cai™oii>,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiona  'Mr.  Ellen- 
DER>,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
GoHEt ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Harti,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iKotrvE).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCartht  ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
muig  iMr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
West  Vhginla  (Mr.  Ranbolph)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  C3eorgia  (Mr.  Rcsscld.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Si-akxxak>, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  Marj'- 
land  <Mr.  Tydincs),  are  necesarily 
al3sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  1   would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellendeb)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  BEtLifoi(>, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benketti, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pokoi,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatct  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hateteldi  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Sa.xbe>,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  i  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebcy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MrniDTl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HA'rptELO)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweki  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vole  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  PoNc)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjhdt). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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Allen  Goldwater  Percy 
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Bellmon  Hart  RusseU 
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Canncin  laouve  Sparkman 

Dodd  McCarthy  Sieiinls 

ElIeQder  McOee  Tower 

Fong  Mvindt  TydliiKs 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  substitute  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  same  Members  as  Joined 
with  me  on  amendment  No.  1068.  and 
also  by  Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  13.  strike  «1. 504.794.000  and 
iDsert  In  lieu  thereof  "t  1346.694.000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Again,  what  we  are  now  proposing  is 
that  piece  of  the  original  amendment 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  which  relates 
to  manpower  training  activities.  It  now 
fits  in  in  the  part  of  the  bill  where  it  has 
been  left  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  is  appropriated  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  »41.9  additional  million  which  is 
here  provided  for.  Mr.  President,  will 
bring  it  up.  not  just  to  the  authoriza- 
tion; in  this  case  it  brings  it  up  to  the 
amoimt  requested  by  the  administration 
Itself,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  most  of 
this  figure  is  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  that  is.  JOBS  with  relation  to 
our  youth,  where  unemployment  is  even 
more  ditBcult  for  them  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  with  rates  of  unemployment 
for  teenagers  running  in  the  area  of  24 
percent  for  white  teenagers  and  about 
34  percent  for  blacks.  This  is  especially 
crucial  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  the 
coimtry. 

We  felt  that  we  ought  to  go  at  least 
to  the  point  that  the  President  himself 
requested  In  his  budget.  Instead  of  that, 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate — and  incidentally,  they  have 
done  exactly  the  .same  thing— have  cut 
that  figure  by  141.9  mlUion,  which  my 
amendment  .seeks  to  restore. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount,  if  voted  by 
the  Senate,  will  be  divided  as  foUows: 

For  the  Neighbortiood  Youth  Corps, 
in  school  program :  $3.3  million. 


For  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  program.  $7.8  million. 

For  tlie  Neighborhood  Youth  Coips 
out-of-school  program,  $7.2  million. 

For  Job  Corps  there  is  $9  million 
provided. 

For  Uie  Concentrated  Employment 
Program — where  we  have  a  set  hard  core 
program  in  a  given  slum  area — $6.5 
million. 

For  public  service  careers,  $5.3  million. 
For  Mainstream,  which  as  our  col- 
leagues know,  is  a  program  largely  to 
help  older  people.  $2.2  mUlion, 

This  all  is  according  to  the  budgeting 
which  has  been  done  by  the  administra- 
tion itself. 

The  total  number  of  additional  train- 
ing slots  which  will  be  provided  if  this 
amendment  carries  is  33,950.  The  amount 
of  improvement  in  overall  terms — be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  more  than 
900.000  people  who  are  being  trained— 
is  very  small,  in  terms  of  percentage. 
But  in  the  key  areas  for  which  this 
amount  is  budgeted,  it  becomes  critical, 
very  important,  and  extremely  helpful. 
Mr.  President,  following  out  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate  that  it  wished  to  vote 
upon  each  of  these  items  separately,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  one.  like  Head- 
start,  is  discussed  in  the  greatest  detail 

I  should  like  to  submit 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myseU  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  should  like  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  this  basis. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  President,  Again 
I  revert  to  what  has  been  argued  here  In 
terms  of  the  function  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Certainly,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  every  right  to  feel  that  its  func- 
tion is  one  of  screening,  but  it  also  has  a 
function  of  determining  what  shall  be 
the  priority:  and  while  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  may  feel  that  a  com- 
mittee set  of  priorities  ought  to  obtain 
in  respect  to  a  particular  situation,  the 
Senate  may  have  its  own  views  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  programs  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  again  the  target  population  and  how 
much  of  it  is  reached.  In  respect  of 
manpower  training,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  reached  in  even  so  highly  a 
desirable  program  is  roughly  only  a 
tenth  of  those  who  ought  to  be  reached 
if  we  really  could  do  the  Job  comprehen- 
sively. My  amendment  seeks  to  buttress 
and  strengthen  this  program  in  given 
sensitive  areas  to  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  and  no 
more.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  look  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  resei-ve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imdetstand  this — and  I  want  to  be  very 
fair  about  It — the  Senator  from  New 


York  has  taken  the  section  "work  and 
training  programs"  all  in  one.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  total  to  be  add- 
ed is  $41,900,000.  We  approved  the  House 
amount  on  aU  these  programs.  I  know 
there  are  many  very  important  programs 
in  here — in  .school  and  summer  programs 
and  the  Job  Corp-s.  The  big  Item  is  the 
Job  Corps  and  cEP.  which.  I  hasten 
to  add.  are  being  administered  in  the 
Labor  Department. 

We  thought  we  had  a  pretty  good  fig- 
ure, from  the  testimony  of  the  people 
who  run  these  things.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  made  an  attempt 
to  increase  the  dropout  program,  but  we 
tried  to  spread  the  money  equitably  be- 
tween the  counseling  services  and  the 
dropout,  because  we  did  not  see  how  we 
could  separate  the  two.  There  is  a  great 
dearth  of  counselors — one  for  every  1.200 
students  in  the  country,  or  something  like 
that. 

We  have  no  more  to  say.  We  think 
that  we  have  given  a  reasonable  amount, 
and  the  House  went  over  this  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  too.  But  the  Senate  can 
direct  us.  if  it  vrishes.  and  that  is  its 
privilege,  to  go  to  the  House  with  this 
extra  amount. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myseU  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  vei-y  creditable, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator.  It 
bears  out  exactly  how  I  felt  about  this 
whole  debate.  Once  we  got  over  this  dev- 
olution question.  I  really  felt  that  it  be- 
came a  finite  issue,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  especially  the 
Senators  from  Washington  and  New 
Hampshire,  did  the  best  they  felt  they 
could,  within  the  context  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee:  and  if  anything 
further  was  to  be  done,  it  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  Senate. 

I  most  respectfully  submit  that  this  Ls 
a  well  warranted  increase,  considering 
its  purposes  and  considering  that  even 
if  granted,  it  stUl  is  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

SUTPOaT     OF     JAV1TS-NE130N     AMENDME.NT     TO 
HJt.     18SI5 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi-. 
President.  I  also  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Javits-Nelson 
amendment  to  H.R.  18515,  the  fiscal  1971 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  funding  provisions  for  work  and 
training  programs  for  older  workers. 

Last  month  our  unemployment  rale 
climbed  to  5.6  percent — leaving  4.7  mil- 
lion Americans  without  jobs. 

All  age  groups  have  been  hard  pressed 
during  our  economic  slowdown,  but  older 
workers  and  their  families  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit. 

Today  there  are  nearly  1  million  per- 
sons 45  and  older  who  have  lost  their 
jobs. 

For  persons  55  and  over,  unemploy- 
ment has  Jumped  sharply  by  72  percent 
since  January  1969. 

Once  unemployed,  these  older  workers 
run  the  greatest  risk  of  long-tenn  job- 
les-sness.  Individuals  55  and  older  now 
represent  about  17  percent  of  the  civilian 
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work  force.  But,  they  constitute  more 
than  23  percent  of  the  very  long-term 
unemployed — 27  weeks  or  longer. 

For  these  long-term  jobless  Individ- 
uals. Mainstream  has  literally  been  a  life- 
saver. 

Mainstream  has  helped  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  needed  com- 
munity services  for  the  chronically  un- 
employed poor  who  have  limited  pros- 
pects for  Jobs  because  of  age  or  other 
disadvantages. 

Several  pilot  programs  funded  under 
Mainstream — such  as  Green  Thumb. 
Green  Light,  Senior  Aides,  and  the  Senior 
Community  Service  programs  —  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  older  individu- 
als can  make  valuable  contributions  in 
their  communities. 

For  example,  participants  In  the  Green 
Thumb  program — sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union — have  built  more 
than  350  roadside  parks,  planted  more 
than  1  million  trees  to  beautify  our  coun- 
tryside, and  helped  to  develop  and  restore 
numerous  historical  sites. 

The  Senior  Aides  program  conducted 
by  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens has  also  provided  new  job  oppor- 
tunities for  low-income  elderly  persons  in 
the  field  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  outreach  activities. 

And  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging's  Senior  Community  Service  pro- 
grams have  rendered  Important  and 
needed  community  services. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  these 
"senior  aides "  have  provided  valuable 
services  as  bilingual  aides  In  elementary 
schools.  As  a  result,  the  non-English 
speaking  children  have  been  able  to 
make  a  better  adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity, their  schools,  and  the  English 
language. 

The  Javits-Nelson  amendment  will 
help  provide  $41.9  million  in  increased 
funding  for  employment  and  training 
progiams.  Of  this  total,  an  additional  $2.2 
million  would  be  used  for  Mainstream. 
increasing  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  reconunendation  from  $38.8 
million  to  $41  mUlion. 

This  badly  needed  funding  can  help 
provide  new  employment  opportunities 
for  large  numbers  of  older  workers. 

It  can  also  be  used  to  expand  some  of 
the  successful  pilot  projects  under  Main 
stream — such  as  Green  Thumb.  Senior 
Aides  or  the  Senior  Community  Service 
programs. 

And  it  can  help  many  disadvantaged 
older  workers  back  to  the  road  of  finan- 
cial recovery. 
The  rewards  of  this  action  are  many. 
For  the  individual,  a  Job  can  be  a  pass- 
port to  self-sufficiency  and  self-respect. 
For  his  family,  a  regular  paycheck  can 
offer  the  promise  of  a  fuller  and  better 
life. 

And  our  society  as  a  whole  will  bene- 
fit from  the  urgently  needed  community 
services  provided  by  Mainstream  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Javits-Nelson  amendment  to  HJl.  18516 
Mr.    JAVriB.    I   yield    back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yea. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theron. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  AllxnI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftn.- 
BBicHT).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Goii£i,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Haiti,  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
(Mr.  iNOUYi),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ros- 
sell).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spabkmah)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  are  necessarily 
atisent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present, 
etnd  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Binnett), 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fono), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  of&cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)    is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
DJicK)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG)  is  pahred  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mondii.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  42, 
nays32,asfoUows: 
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So  Mr.  Javits'  am(?ndnienl  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows;  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  proposes  an  amendment 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  DoHnncK)  as  foUows: 

On  page  38.  line  17.  strike  out  "eitt- 
mated"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "actually 
expended." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  reported  bill,  section  208  pro- 
vides that  payments  to  State  welfare 
departments  for  services,  staff  training, 
and  administration  not  exceed  115  per- 
cent of  the  amount  estimated  for  those 
purposes  for  such  State  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  purpose  of  this  .section  Is  to 
make  administrative  expenses  controlla- 
ble rather  than  open-ended.  I  believe 
that  this  purpose  is  admirable  and  jus- 
Ufiable. 

I  have  never  been  In  favor  of  "open- 
ended"  appropriations.  There  are  times 
when  an  "open-ended "  appropriation  ts 
necessary  because  expenses  which  will  be 
Incurred  are  completely  impredlctable. 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  instances  oc- 
cur frequently,  and  they  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  With  the  ever 
increasing  Federal  budget  all  measures 
which  help  to  control  the  Increase  should 
be  considered  and  implemented  if  pos- 
sible. 

With  this  background.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  while  I  applaud  the  Intent  of 
section  208.  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
with  the  procedure  which  has  been  used 
to  Implement  the  theory.  Section  208 
states  In  part  that  expenses  imder  titles 
I,  IV.  X,  XIV,  and  XVI,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  in  the  aggregate,  shaU  not 
exceed  lis  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  estimated  for  these  purposes  for 
such  State  for  fiscal  year  1970.  My  con- 
cern stems  from  the  fact  that  the  115 
percent  limitation  which  is  to  be  applied 
is  to  be  based  on  the  estimated  cost  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 1  am  sure  that  when  this 
provision  was  originally  drafted  the  only 
figures  available  were  those  which  the 
States  had  submitted  as  estimates.  I  now 
understand  that  HEW  has  the  actual  ex- 
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peiues  for  fiscal  year  1970.  rather  than 
only  those  used  for  estimating.  Because 
of  this  I  believe  that  the  115  percent  fig- 
ure should  be  applied  to  actual  expeases 
rather  than  estimated  expenses. 

Our  amendment  is  very  simple.  On 
page  38.  line  17,  strike  out  "estimated" 
nnd  insert  instead  the  words  "actually 
expended."  This  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fair 
and  legitimate  way  of  applying  the  in- 
tent of  controlling  expenses.  If  we  have 
the  actual  costs  it  seems  that  it  is  much 
more  accurate  to  apply  the  limitation  to 
that  figure.  This  is  only  fair  and  equi- 
table In  our  responsibility  to  the  States. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
agree  with  this  approach  and  accept  my 
amendment.  I  have  Ijeen  informed  that 
the  administration  has  no  objection  with 
this  change. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris)  .  who  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  call  up  shortly, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston  • .  It  is  my  understanding  from 
all  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Senator  Domihick  who  had  to  leave  the 
floor  temporarily. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 
DOMniCK's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Senator    Dominick 

Mr-  PraAldeot.  section  208  ox  this  bill  would 
place  a  Umlt  on  tlie  lierecorore  open-ended 
appropriation  for  matcblng  Federal  funds 
avaUable  to  the  states  (or  costa  incurred  in 
deitverlng  welfare  services.  I  strongly  support 
this  concept,  and  ttilnit  the  arguments  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Adminis- 
tration for  tlie  inclusion  of  section  20a  are 
sound.  I  have  generally  opposed  open-ended 
autilorlzatloos  and  appropriations  on  the 
ground  that  they  encourage  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility. There  are  good  reasons  for  leaving 
the  appropriations  for  cash  payments  to  wel- 
fare recipients  open-ended.  But.  those  rea- 
sons do  not  apply  to  appropriations  for  the 
associated  costs  of  social  services,  staff  train- 
ing and  administration.  Placing  a  limit  on 
Federal  matching  funds  available  for  these 
coats  would  require  State  welfare  agencies 
to  streamline  their  programs  and  look  for 
ways  to  Increase  their  efficiency.  I  don't  think 
the  importance  of  this  can  be  over-empha- 
sized at  a  time  when  overall  welfare  coeu 
appear  to  be  soaring  out  of  sight. 

The  report  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Indicates  section  208  whs  Intended 
to  limit  Federal  funds  available  for  these  as- 
sociated costs  In  fiscal  1971  to  l!5'c  of  those 
spent  by  the  states  In  fl.scal  1970  (l_e..  a  ISVp 
Increase).  But.  section  208  is  worded  so  that 
the  115M.  figure  Is  applied  to  the  e^fimaled, 
rather  than  actual  costs  for  fiscal  1970.  Sec- 
tion 206  reads; 

"None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title 
may  lie  used  for  payments  to  any  State  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  services,  staff  training, 
i\nd  administrative  expenses  under  titles  I, 
IV  (part  A).  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which.  In  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceeds lis  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
eatimated  for  these  purposes  for  such  State 
for  fiscal  year  1970."  (emphasis  added). 
I  understand  tbat  estimates  which  would 


be  relied  upon  by  HEW  in  administering  this 
section  were  submitted  by  the  States  In  May. 
1969.  Well,  now  we  are  into  fiscal  year  1971. 
and  the  actual  figures  for  fiscal  year  1970  ore 
in.  In  Colorado,  it  turns  out  that  the  May. 
1969.  estimates  were  too  low.  Colorado's  es- 
timated cosu  were  roughly  tu,.105.000.  while 
It  actually  spent  about  fti2.6&e.OO0.  a  differ- 
ence of  •1.353.000.  This  Is  primarily  due  to 
unexpected  Increa^s  In  the  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  caseloads,  and  Increased  need  for  day 
care  centers,  I  am  sure  the  estimates  for  fis- 
cal 1970  were  low  In  many  other  States  for 
similar  reasons. 

I  am  co-sponsoring  with  Senator  Allott, 
an  amendment  which  would  merely  apply  the 
llS'.c  Umlt  in  section  208  to  the  actual  fig- 
ures In  each  State  for  fiscal  1970.  rather  than 
the  estimated  figures.  This  Is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  concept  upon  which  section 
208  Is  l>ased.  and  I  am  advised  that  llhe  Ad- 
ministration does  not  oppose  it.  I  hope  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Har- 
ris) and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston).  They  are  agreeable.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
WiLLiAKsi,  offers  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Senators  Randolph,  Mondale, 
Cbdrch,  Pkocty,  and  GtjRNEY  the  fol- 
lowing amendment; 

On  page  28.  line  21.  strike  out  "S34,000,000" 
snd   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ta^.SfiO.OOO". 

On  page  28.  Une  22.  strike  out  "•1.000.000  " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•l.OSO.OOO". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  In  support  of  H.R.  18515, 
the  fiscal  1971  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
fimding  matters  of  vital  concern  for  our 
20  million  senior  citizens  and  others  af- 
fected by  problems  related  to  aging. 

The  Older  Americans  Act; 

Tlie  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act;  and 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

As  a  sponsor  of  these  three  measures, 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
adequate  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  expres.sed  in  au- 
thorization legislation. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  a  compelling  call  for 
adequate  funding  for  programs  serving 
the  aged,  a  psychology  of  retrenchment 
appears  to  have  Uken  hold  at  ceitain 
high  levels  of  Government. 

Too  often  the  elderly  have  been  thrust 
in  the  front  ranks  in  the  fight  against  in- 
fiatlon,  although  they  are  probably  least 
equipped  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

And  too  often  they  have  been  caught 
in  a  vicious  economic  squeeze  because  of 


these  short  sighted  and  ill  advised  deci- 
sions. 

Fortunately  tliere  is  a  bipartisan  move- 
ment in  Congress  to  help  change  spend- 
ing priorities  for  older  Americans. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Today  the  consideration  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  can  be  another 
important  step  forward. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  tUstingulshed  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macncson)  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  bringing  this 
well-balanced  appropriations  measure  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Last  June  the  rankmg  minority  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  I  helped  lead  a  bipartisan 
drive  for  Increased  funding  for  human 
Investment  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Several  of  these  recommendations, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  were  approved  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  bill. 

In  July  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  S32  million  in  funding  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging — the  same 
amoimt  as  requested  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  The  Senate  bill  raises  this 
amount  by  12  million  from  $32  million  to 
$34  million. 

RSVP 

Of  particular  significance  for  the  el- 
derly is  the  $1  million  in  funding  for 
RSVP — the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  House-passed  bill  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budgetary  estimate,  no 
appropriations  were  recommended  for 
RSVP. 

Established  imder  the  1969  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act — 
wliich  I  sponsored— RSVP  is  designed  to 
provide  new  opportunities  for  needed 
commimity  services  for  persons  60  and 
older.  This  corps  of  volunteers  would  per- 
form .'Services  in  their  communities  with- 
out compensation,  but  they  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  meals,  transportation, 
and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Despite  the  virtually  unanimous  en- 
dorsement for  RSVP,  this  Is  the  second 
consecutive  fiscal  year^hat  no  funding 
has  Ijeen  requested. 

The  $1  million  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  can  help  our  Nation  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wealth  of  skills  and 
talent  with  which  senior  citizens  are  so 
richly  endowed. 

Leading  experts  in  the  field  of  aging 
have  estimated  that  perhaps  I  million 
older  American  would  be  willing  to  volun- 
teer their  services  in  their  communities. 

This  is  a  readymade  resource  of  talent 
which  is  still  largely  imtapped.  These 
volunteers  are  also  ready.  wtlUng.  and 
able  to  serve  their  communities.  And  they 
can  be  used  in  productive  and  purpose- 
ful activities,  such  as; 

Assisting  schools  as  lunchroom  super- 
visors; 

Playground  monitors  and  teacher 
aides; 

Counseling  and  tutoring  schoolchil- 
dren; 

Rendering  services  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes ;  and 

Assisting  elderly  taxpayers  In  prepar- 
ing their  tax  returns. 
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FUg'iaa  OBANDPABXirrs 


Another  Important  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  is  an  extra  $1  million 
for  the  popular  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram— raising  the  administration's 
budget  request  of  $10  million  to  $11 
million. 

Initiated  in  1965  with  21  demonstra- 
tion projects,  the  foster  grandparent 
progrfmi  has  enabled  low -Income  persons 
60  and  over  to  provide  supportive  services 
for  disadvantaged  young  children. 

Unlike  RSVP  participants,  these  indi- 
viduals are  paid  wages  for  their  services. 

Today  the  program  has  grown  to  68 
projects  with  183  participating  institu- 
tions in  40  States.  More  than  4.000  foster 
grandparents  serve  8.000  children  daily 
and  about  13.000  annually. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
personally  seen  the  work  of  these  de- 
voted elderly  persons.  There  are  now 
more  than  250  New  Jerseyites  providing 
badly  needed  services  for  approximately 
1.600  handicapped,  dependent,  neglected, 
or  retarded  children. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  Woodbine  State 
Hospital.  I  was  most  favorable  impressed 
by  the  empathy  between  the  foster 
grandparents  and  the  children— to  the 
point  where  many  aged  persons  provide 
additional  care  for  the  youngsters  be- 
yond normal  working  hours. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  proof  that 
this  program  will  work.  We  already  have 
abundant  and  compelling  evidence  from 
elderly  participants.  Individuals  served, 
and  community  leaders. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  realistic  fi- 
nancial commitment  responsive  to  the 
growing  needs  of  this  successful  pro- 
gram. 

AGB    DISCaiMlNATION    tN    EMPIXDTMENT    ACT 

With  unemployment  reaching  its  high- 
est level  hi  nearly  7  years,  millions  of 
workers  are  finding  it  increasingly  di£B- 
eult  to  locate  jobs.  Many  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  are  denied  work  be- 
cause of  their  advancing  age- in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  law  prohibiting 
such  discriminatory  practices. 

The  committee  bill  will,  however,  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  funding  for  more  t>er- 
sonnei  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act. 

An  additional  $206,000  is  provided  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  La- 
bor Department.  Increasing  the  House 
appropriations  from  $27,953,000  to  $28,- 
159,000. 

This  $206,000  raise  In  the  Senate  bill 
will  be  used  to  provide  additional  person- 
nel to  achieve  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  in  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  age  discrimination 
law  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  undertake  a  study  concerning  the  in- 
stitutional and  other  arrangements  giv- 
ing rise  to  involuntary  retirement. 

This  mandate  ha.  sUll  not  been  ful- 
filled, although  the  act  was  passed  almost 
3  years  ago. 

The  language  in  the  coitunittee  report 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  study 
should  be  undertaken  expeditiously. 

This  study  can  help  provide  concrete 
answers  and  solutions  for  numerous  em- 
ployment and  retirement  problems  af- 
fecting older  persons.  For  example.  It 


may  tell  us  why  the  number  of  labor 
force  "dropouts"  for  men  45  and  older 
has  Increased  by  2  million  in  the  last 
10  years,  from  5.8  million  to  7.8  million. 

DCLECATT  CXPEMSXS  FOR  WHITX  HOtTSB 
CONratEKCE    ON    AOtNC 

Now  1  would  like  to  turn  to  a  matter 
I  consider  crucial  for  improving  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Tills  concerns  appropriations  for  dele- 
gate expenses  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  to  be  held  next  No- 
vemlier. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Con- 
ference will  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
issues  confronting  older  Americans,  and 
will  produce  a  national  policy  and  com- 
mitment for  the  elderly  during  the  1970's. 
But  to  do  so.  the  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation of  older  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  income  levels  will  be  ab- 
solutely essential. 

Only  in  this  manner  will  there  be  a 
broadly  based  and  representative  group 
to  zero  in  on  the  problems  related  to 
aging  in  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  have  found  that  testimony  at  the 
grassroots  level  by  elderly  persons  often- 
times describes  the  problems  more  elo- 
quently than  volumes  of  statements  by 
experts. 

Consequently,  their  participation  will 
also  be  essential  to  assure  an  open  Con- 
ference in  which  they  can  have  a  major 
role  In  shaping  a  national  policy  of  ac- 
tion for  older  Americans. 

Yet.  many  older  persons  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  participation  because  of  in- 
adequate financial  resources. 

For  these  reasons.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  18515  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  by  $650.000 — from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $1.65  million. 

This  additional  $650,000  would  help 
pay  the  travel  expenses  for  elderly  dele- 
gates who  otherwise  would  not  l>e  able 
to  attend  the  1971  Conference. 

This  is  a  modest  Increase  In  funding, 
but  It  is  crucial  for  effective  grassroots 
participation. 

My  concern  about  participation  at  the 
Conference  springs  partially  from  the 
findings  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  State 
agency  on  aging,  asking  for  information 
atiout  overall  progress  on  plaiming  for 
the  White  House  Conference  and  for 
preliminary  conferences  to  be  held  on 
county  and  State  levels  early  In  1971. 

Many  State  directors  admitted  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  make  definite 
plans  for  selection  of  participant*  in  the 
Conference  because  of  uncertainty  about 
sources  of  funding. 

For  example,  the  New  Jersey  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Edward  Donohue.  said  this  in 
his  letter: 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  send  elderly 
participants  from  New  Jersey  to  the  National 
White  House  Conference  of  November-De- 
cember 1971.  provided  that  some  means  of 
paying  their  expenses  can  i»  devised.  At 
present.  It  is  indlcsted  that  there  la  no  as- 
surance of  provlBlon  for  Federal  funds  for 
tills  purpose.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  such  time  as  the  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  Is  developed  In  order  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  said  funds  can  t>e  allocated. 


Much  the  same  mood  of  concern  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Robinson, 
director  of  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Aging  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Units 
on  Aging.  Mr.  Robinson's  letter  said : 

Every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  send  the  elder- 
ly to  the  National  White  House  Conference 
to  Washington  .  .  .  Should  the  National  Ad- 
ministration or  the  State  Legislature  not  pro- 
vide funds,  we  win  have  to  rely  on  private 
groups  and  National  organisations  for  sub- 
sidies to  osblst  the  older  persons.  VnlCM  they 
arc  ini'olved  at  alt  levels  .  .  .  there  vill  be 
limited  value  in  the  Nocember  1971  Con- 
ference. (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Robinson  also  questioned  the  abil- 
ity of  many  SUtes  "with  the  lack  of  sup- 
portive funds  to  carry  out  the  directives 
tliey  have  already  received  or  that  are 
in  process." 

Other  comments  about  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  elderly  participants: 

Mr.  James  R.  MacKay.  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Cotmcil  on  Aging, 
said: 

We  will  attempt  to  send  elderly  partici- 
pants to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing In  Washington:  however,  this  Agency  cr.n 
offer  no  financial  support  for  low-income 
elderly  to  go  as  delegates.  An  effort  will  bt- 
made  to  generate  local  community  Snancltil 
support,  and  we  hope  the  Congress  win  np- 
proprlste  the  funds  siready  authorized  ftr 
expenses  of  Conference  delegates. 

Mr.  Charles  Chaskes.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Micliigan  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing, described  involvement  of  elderly  par- 
ticipants in  the  White  House  Confertnce 
"as  an  almost  in.-iurmountable  problem 
unless  Federal  funds  become  available 
for  this  purpose." 

Quenten  L.  Emery,  acting  assistant 
secretary  for  the  State  of  Washington 
Department  of  Social  and  Health  Serv- 
ices, said: 

Unless  Federal  funds  are  available,  our 
delegation  wlU  include  only  persons  who  can 
pay  their  own  way  or  who  are  sent  as  dele- 
gates of  an  organization  which  will  pay  their 
expenses. 

Mrs.  K.  Rose  Wood,  director  of  the 
New  Mexico  Commission  on  Aging,  said 
that  no  State  or  matched  funds  are  avail- 
able to  send  anyone  to  Wasliington.  She 
said: 

Efforu  will  need  to  be  made  to  Insure 
participation  of  the  elderly  poor  and  those 
in  other  Income  groups,  but  it  would  be  too 
tiad  if  only  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
their  own  way  are  delegated. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  not 
limited  only  to  States  which  are  many 
miles  from  Washington.  DC;  State  offi- 
cials from  as  nearby  as  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania  also  do  not  see  how 
representation  Is  possible  unless  Federal 
support  is  available. 

Moreover,  by  making  the  money  avail- 
able now.  older  persons  will  know  with 
much  greater  certainty  that  they  will 
in  fact  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference 
In  Washington. 

In  May.  StaU  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Aging  will  be  held  to  prepare  for 
the  National  Conference  in  November. 
One  of  the  functions  at  these  State  meet- 
ings will  be  to  select  representatives  or 
at  least  to  fonnulate  a  policy  for  selec- 
tion of  representatives. 
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But  \I  funding  U  not  requested  for     policy  for  cdder  AuMricwu  during  thla     »nd  Individual,  h.*,  an  <*portunUy  to  par- 


delegate  expenses  untU  the  next  fiscal  decade, 
year,  the  States  will  have  no  aJKurance  I  ur«e  pasaage  of  the  WUllam*  amend- 
that  BKtney  will  be  available  at  all,  to  mmt  to  the  fiscal  1»71  Labor^HEW  az>- 
say  DotWng  of  iU  being  available  tn  Ume  propriationa  bilL 


for  the  Conference. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  in  November  and 
I>ec«Qber.  If  tfaia  occurs  next  year.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  States  to  as- 
sure their  elderiy  driegates  that  their 
travel  expenses  win  be  covered. 

In  addition,  there  is  strong  precedent 
for  this  action.  Payment  of  delegate  ex- 
penses was  authorized  for  the  last  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961.  And 
1  might  add  that  the  1961  Conference 
led  to  medicare  and  other  important 
measures  for  older  Americans. 

Therefore.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  badly 
needed  measure  to  assure  meaningful 


I  ask  unanimoUA  consent  to  have 
printed  in  ttie  Record  a  letter  from  the 
West  Virginia  CommissLon  of  Aging  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Williaks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Viucinia  CouainssiON  on  Aonw, 

CharUston.  WVtL,  August  10, 1970. 
SenBLor  HAausoN  A.  Willmms.  Jb. 
Chatrman.  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DvAB  Sbkator  WnxiABTs:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  information  on 
our  parUcipaltoa  tn  th*  White  Boose  Con- 
ference. 

QuestUnu  Ons  awl  Two.  Our  staff  l£  ao 
small    (two  professionals  on  duty,  plus  two 


tlclpate  in  a  meaningful  way. 
^^tiertfon  Six.  Wo  are  loofclng  forward  to 
rwrrtTtnjf  early  Census  reporta,  In  order  %o 
Drlng^  up-to-date  the  matcrtal  we  have  t>ecn 
ustng.  We  are  cooperataig  with  the  planning 
office  in  the  Oo7ernar"B  Office  of  Federal-State 
Relations  Tor  materia]  being  collected  in 
other  state  plans  bearing  on  our  own  inter- 
etla.  We  wUl  use  naUooal  data  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  and  wouUI  appreciate  getting 
material  from  AoA  or  elsewhere  In  time  to 
develop  It  m  our  dtsplays  and  hand-outa. 

Queation  Snen.  We  certainly  will  feel  that 
the  meaning  of  the  White  Rouse  CMiference 
WIU  be  lost  If  a  large  number  of  elderly  do 
not  go  to  Washington.  How  to  pay  thalr  ex- 
penaea  Is  a  m^or  worry.  It  seema  to  us  essen- 
tial that  we  get  some  Pcd^al  money  for  this 
purpose. 

Question  Eight.  Aside  from  elderly  from  aO 
part*  of  the  state  and  from  all  economic 
levels  (sec  Question  Seven),  we  would  like  to 
have  representatives  from  public  and  private 


participatiaa  by  a  broadly  based  group     vacancies)   that  it  la  not  possible  w  aaalon     "Socles    and  for  a  range  of  organiaatioim. 
»r  ^1^..^  & 1 —  ..     _  I      .  o         Here   again,   to   some  extent,   reprMentatloa 


of  older  Ameriouis. 

ADC4UATK  rtnnnjic  MBCssaAsr  to  insiraF  at- 

TEWDANCS    or    DELEGATES    TO    AGING    CONTSB- 

cncs 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  support  of  the  Williams  smendment 
to  provide  an  additional  $650,000  for  dei- 
egate  expenses  for  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  1^  additional 
money  is  needed  and  will  be  well  utilized. 

In  my  home  SUte  of  West  Virginia, 
there  is  genuine  conce.m  over  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Federal  support  for  travel  ex- 
penses for  the  National  Conference  next 
November. 

Louise  B.  Oerrard.  executive  director 
for  the  West  Virginia  Commission  on 
Aging,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
when  she  said : 

We  certainly  wlU  feel  that  the  meaning 
Of  the  White  House  Conference  will  t>e  lost 
if  a  large  number  of  elderly  do  not  go  to 
Wa5-hln?ton,  How  to  pay  their  expenses  la 
a  m&>or  worry.  It  saenu  to  us  essential  that 
we  get  Bcxne  PWcraJ  money  for  this  purpoae. 

Funding  for  delegate  expenses  is  ur- 
gently needed.  If  we  act  today  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  fiscal  1971,  delegates  can 
be  selected  with  assurances  that  they  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  Conference  In 
Washington. 

In   May   there   win    be   State   White 


one  person  to  White  Roxise  Conference  duties 
exclusively.  At  present,  and  for  the  B«it 
several  months.  Conference  activities  will 
take  the  major  part  of  aU  staff  time.  This 
will  mean  a  major  part  of  our  operating 
funds  (Staff  and  travel)  wUl  go  for  thla  pur- 
pose. 

Question  Three.  We  will  have  two  forums 
the  week  of  September  20  In  two  out  of  the 
nine  regions  of  the  state.  Tblrteen  of  the 
state'5  fffty-flve  counties  are  In  these  two 
regions. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  programs 
(aside  from  Comootlsalon  on  Aging  participa- 
tion) will  be  given  to  the  directors  of  the 
senior  centers  In  the  areas,  plus  CAP  and 
other  Bgeucles-  We  have  approached  key  or- 
ganlTatlons  for  participation,  and  choee 
these  two  regions  because  of  the  opportunity 
to  bring  low  income  rural  elderly  Into  the 
program.  We  will  deOnltely  go  out  and  ap- 
proach representative  groups,  for  otherwise 
the  hearings  will  bave  only  middle  income 
elderly.  (We  have  almost  no  high  income 
elderly.)  Material  gathered  before  and  during 
the  forums  will  become  an  Important  part 
of  our  state  plan,  giving  information  on 
needs  and  resources. 

We  wlU  operate  on  a  &bo«  string,  with  do- 
nated   facllitlaa,    aod — hopefully — with    do- 


wlU  depend  upon  the  availability  of  funds 
Question  Wine.  Some  of  the  material  com- 
ing from  the  Administration  on  Agmg  has 
been  helpful,  but  it  has  come  in  such  short 
supply  that  w«  cannot  give  it  the  distribution 
it  needs.  I  feel  we  have  been  promised  more 
than  we  have  gotten.  We  have  great  need  for  a 
good  basic  brochure  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, yet  we  have  none  Some  of  the  dlrec- 
ti-ves  In  the  OuldeUnes  are  unrealistic,  for  our 
state  at  least,  particularly  because  of  the 
short  time  span  between  receipt  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  date  on  which  programs  are  to  be 
h£UL  And  I  do  liope  we  re  not  being  swept  up 
In  the  numbers  game.  I  felt  uneasy  when  a  re- 
port praised  one  region  for  promising  that 
at  least  60.000  would  attend  each  state's  con- 
ference during  the  week  of  September  au. 
We  dont  plan  large  meetings  where  people 
are  counted  but  have  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Mass  meetings  are  one  thing,  but  I 
thought  our  September  conferences  were  for 
people  to  speak  up.  If  the  groups  are  to  be 
heard  in  clusters  of  no  more  than  30  each, 
as  the  guidelines  suggest,  can  a  state  really 
listen  to  60.000  people  dtirlng  the  week??? 
We're  not  going  to  hold  to  tbe  time  sched- 
ule 9:30-a  30  of  one  of  the  guidelines,  at  leMt 
not  In  the  proposed  form.  Our  people  will 


nated  lunches.  We  are  having  to  limit  our  **^'^'^*«ly  waiit  a  speaker  at  lunch  (they  come 
plans  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Our  outreach  ^°^  a  considerable  distance  and  look  lor- 
wiu  be  seriously  affected  because  we  wlU  be     ""**  ^°  *  'name'  speaker) .  and  they  will  want 


unable  to  pay  transportation  expenaes  for  low 
income  people  we  parucularly  want  to  come 
to  the  seKsions. 

Question  Four.  We  can  make  no  plans  to 


House  Conferences  on  Aging  to  prepare     "*^  ^^^  questionnaire  untU  we  see  u.  Was 
for  the  National  Conference.  One  of  the     '^         ■*  """'  ""     "    " 

functions  at  these  fonmis  will  be  to  select 
delegates  to  represent  the  States. 

If  we  postpone  action  until  next  fiscal 
year  for  funding  for  delegate  expenses, 
the  States  will  have  no  asstxrances  that 
money  will  be  available  for  the  November 
Conference. 

Further,  durtng  the  last  2  years  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  Labor-Hirw 
appropriations  bills  until  November  and 
December.  IX  this  should  occur  next  year, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  States  to 
assure  their  elderly  representatives  that 
their  expenses  would  be  reimbursed. 

Participation  by  the  elderly  will  be  ab- 
solutely essential  If  this  Conference  Is 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  problems 
of  the  aging — income,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  many  others. 

Tbelr  participation  will  also  be  neces- 
sary if  they  are  to  have  an  Influential 
role  in  fonmdattig  a  national  action 


there  adequate  pre-testing  with  elderly  of 
limited  educational  backgrounds  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  "paper  work?"  We 
want  to  cooperate  in  gathering  information 
which  will  be  standard  acroaa  the  country, 
and  hope  the  questionnaire  will  be  suitable. 
If  it  la  not.  we'U  do  something  on  our  own. 

Quettion  Fire.  All  funding  questioua  lead 
to  the  same  answer:  we  will  have  to  make 
do  with  what  we  have.  We  exi>ect  no  special 
state  appropriation  for  the  conferences,  and 
there  Is  no  local  money. 

Our  plans  are  not  tar  enough  along  to 
report  on  the  Jannary-Aprll  conferences,  al- 
though we  hope  to  hava  good  representation 
from  most  parts  of  the  state.  The  May  meet- 
ing win  be  part  of  our  observance  of  Senior 
Citizens'  Month,  with  a  three-day  program 
at  a  state  4-H  camp  accommodating  5O0  peo- 
ple orer-nlgbt.  and  a  larger  number  during 
the  day.  Our  May.  1970  meeting  was  very 
successful,  and  already  there  Is  interest  In 
the  1971  aeaslons.  Governor  Arch  Moore,  Jr. 
and  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  were  at  the 
1970  program. 

Problems?  Of  course  we  anticipate  them, 
primarily  in  assuring  tbat  aU  rrierant  group* 


a  stimmary  in  order  to  learn  what  went  i 
in  the  other  sessions. 

Question.  Ten.  I  know  what  some  of  the 
states  are  doing  because  of  informal  reports 
from  our  regional  representative  (who  has 
been  very  helpful.)  I  also  foUow  state  publl- 
cations  and  see  what  they  are  reporting.  1 
hope  to  learn  more  at  the  Michigan  confer- 
ence this  week. 

Question  Eleven.  No.  of  course  I'm  not 
satisfled,  but  I  do  feel  we're  on  the  road.  Prep- 
arations for  the  White  House  Conference  can 
have  real  meaning  In  our  state,  helping  us  see 
where  we  are  and  what  our  needs  are.  We  are 
using  this  period  to  bring  our  program  to 
the  attention  of  Interested  groupe  and  in- 
dividuals (both  in  pubUc  and  private  life), 
and  most  of  what  we  are  doing  will  nt  In  well 
with  our  state  plan.  I  Just  wish  we  were  get- 
ting more  help  from  AoA  on  materials,  more 
help  from  the  Federal  government  on  fl- 
nancea.  But  we7I  move  ahead  and  hope  that 
out  of  all  thU  will  come  s  better  day  for  older 
West  Virginians  and  older  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

LOVIBS  B.  QEXBAaD.  PhJ)., 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MONDAI^.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  co^xmsor  of  the  Williams 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill. 
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This  measure  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $650,000  to  help  pay  delegate  ex- 
penses for  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Conference 
is  to  bring  together  persons  from  pubUc 
and  private  life,  including  the  elderly,  to 
develop  a  naUonal  policy  of  action  for 
older  Americans. 

Quite  clearly,  the  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation of  senior  citizens  at  the  Con- 
ference next  November  will  be  critical  for 
Its  success. 

Their  full  and  open  participation  must 
be  assured — regardless  of  their  economic 
status. 

Only  in  this  manner  will  there  be  a 
broadly  based  group  to  focus  on  their 
pressing  difficulties  and  the  problems  for 
tomorrow's  retirees. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  there 
is  a  special  problem  for  elderly  persons 
wanting  to  participate  in  the  Washing- 
ton Conference.  Quite  frankly,  most  older 
persons  would  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
2.200  mile  round  trip. 

There  Is  clear  authority  and  a  com- 
pelling need  for  payment  of  delegate  ex- 
penses. At  the  last  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1961,  there  was  Federal 
support  for  travel  expenditures  for  el- 
derly participants.  And  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  authorization  legislation  for  this 
coming  conference  to  cover  such  ex- 
penses. 

But  at  the  State  level  there  is  much 
uncertainty  about  the  selection  of  elderly 
representatives  for  the  Conference  be- 
cause there  is  no  assurance  that  funding 
will  be  available. 

In  her  response  to  the  Committee  on 
Aging  questionnaire,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Lead- 
holm,  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Citi- 
zens Council  on  Aging  in  Minnesota,  de- 
scribed this  difficult  problem. 

Certainly,  efforts  will  be  made  to  send 
older  persons  as  participants  to  the  National 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  However, 
the  number  who  might  attend  will  depend 
on  funds  that  might  be  available  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  older  persons  themselves.  .  .  . 
Private  funds  are  not  available. 

Passage  of  the  Williams  amendment 
would  remove  much  of  this  doubt.  Older 
persotis  would  know  with  much  greater 
certainty  that  they  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  National  Conference. 

The  additional  $650,000  provided  in 
the  Williams  amendment  is  a  modest  in- 
crease in  funds.  But  it  is  badly  needed 
to  assure  meaningful  participation  by  a 
broadly  based  group  of  older  /jnericans. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  Williams  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Governor's  Citizens  Coimcil  on 
Aging. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StATK    or    MiMNCSOTA,    OOVEKNOR'S 

CinzKNS  CouNcn.  on   Agenc. 

St.  Paul.  MSinn..  August  19. 1970. 
Hon.HABaisoN  A.  Wn.LiAws,  Jr.. 
Ch  ttirman.    Special    Committee    on    Aging, 
V.S.  Senate.  Waahington,  D.C. 
D»Aa  SsMAToa  Wn-UAMa:  The  following  In- 
formation  Is    submitted    in    reply    to    your 
letter  of  July  aith: 


1.  No  (^>eratlng  funds  have  been  designated 
for  White  House  Conference  planning  or  ac- 
tivities. The  costs  to  be  considered  are  sta- 
tionery, postage  and  staff  time  which  cur- 
rently we  estimate  would  be  between  tlS,- 
000.00  and  (20.000.00  per  annum. 

2.  One  person  on  our  staff  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  Coordinator  for  White  House 
Conference  Planning.  The  amount  of  time  to 
t>e  spent  will  be  a  minimum  of  half  time. 
Three  Field  Coordinators  on  Aging  are  active 
In  promotion  in  their  particular  regions  of 
the  state  and  will  be  devoting  a  portion  ot 
their  time  to  White  Hou.se  Conlerence  activ- 
ities and  planning. 

3-  Older  American  White  House  Conference 
community  forums  will  be  held  in  eleven 
officially  designated  regions  of  the  state 
the  week  of  September  20.  No  money  is  avail- 
able for  the  conducting  of  these  forums  and 
expenses  will  be  covered  In  local  communi- 
ties. We  are  promoting  meetings  ol  amall 
groups  of  older  persons  who  are  members  of 
Senior  Citizens  Clubs,  Senior  Centers  and 
other  groups  of  older  persons.  Dozens  of 
these  small  "warm  up  sessions"  will  be  held 
prior  to  the  week  of  September  20th- 

State  Task  Forces  will  be  established  la 
each  major  area  of  concern.  This  material 
will  be  used  in  re-definlng  and  redeveloping 
our  State  Plan.  The  elderly  will  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  local  forums,  regional 
forums,  on  various  c-ommittees  and  task 
forces.  Including  the  White  House  Conference 
Planning  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Governor's  Council  on  Aging. 

Outreach  efforts  were  planned  by  using  the 
questionnaire,  which  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  homebound  persons  and  those 
not  attending  the  forums  to  participate. 
However,  this  use  ot  the  questionnaire  has 
now  been  discouraged  by  the  White  House 
Conference  Planning  Committee. 

4.  The  use  of  the  questionnaire  in  our  state 
will  depend  on  the  questionnaire  itself.  It 
could  be  helpful  to  the  State  Legislature 
which  convenes  m  January  1971.  It  could 
also  be  helpful  to  local  groups  in  their  plan- 
ning efforts.  The  Information  gathered  from 
the  questionnaire  could  also  be  valuable  in 
development  of  the  State  Plan. 

5.  No  funds  are  available  for  funding  of 
Community  White  House  Conferences  in  the 
Spring  of  1971-  The  State  White  House  Con- 
ference will  be  held  as  part  of  our  13th  An- 
nual Institute  on  Aging  at  Oustavus  Adol- 
phus  College.  St.  Peter,  in  May  or  June  of 
1971.  This  Institute  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Council,  Qustavus  College  and  Lutheran 
Brotherhood  Insurance  Society.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  these  conferences  will  be  to 
report  back  to  communitlee  and  oonununity 
leaders  the  findings  of  the  September  for- 
ums, as  well  as  material  prepared  by  the 
State  Task  Forces  and  material  made  avail- 
able from  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  staff  In  Washington.  D.C. 

0.  All  statistical  data  that  is  available 
from  the  census  and  other  sources  will  be 
used.  However,  we  find  studies  are  not  possi- 
ble with  present  resources. 

7.  Certainly,  efforts  will  be  made  to  send 
older  persons  as  participants  to  the  Nation- 
al White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Aging  How- 
ever, the  number  who  might  attend  will  de- 
pend on  funds  that  might  be  available  and 
the  resources  of  the  older  persons  themselves. 
The  Qovernor's  Citizens  CouncU  on  Aging  is 
not  disposed  to  seek  state  funds  since  the 
conference  was  initiated  and  called  at  the 
Federal  level.  Private  funds  are  not  available. 

8.  RepresentaUon  at  the  conference  will 
depend  on  the  number  of  delegates  allowed 
our  state  and  on  those  persons  nominated  by 
whoever  is  Governor  In  our  state  after  the 
election  this  Fall. 

9.  A  series  of  directives  from  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  are  of  excellent  quauty.  Re- 
cent discussions  at  regional  meetings  have 
also  been  moet  valuable. 


10.  We  are  somewhat  aware  of  what  other 
states  are  doing  but  not  as  knowledgeable  as 
we  would  like  to  be. 

11.  We  are  generally  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress.  Endless  delays  have  lieen  en- 
countered and  some  material  ts  stlU  in  draft 
stage.  We  are  very  upset  by  the  fact  that  the 
questionnaire  will  not  be  made  available 
prior  to  September  Ist  and  that  the  use  of  It 
Is  being  so  restricted.  The  directions  for 
planning  and  programs  for  the  conference 
seem  too  detaUed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no 
money  is  being  made  avaUable  to  states  for 
such  purposes . 

Notwithstanding  many  frustrations,  the 
Governor's  Citizens  Council  on  Aging  is  com- 
mitted to  maximizing  whatever  opportuni- 
ties exist  in  relation  to  the  White  Houae  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  order  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  older  persons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  B.  C.  LCAOBOLsi, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Williams  amendment  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  from  $1  to  $1.65 
million. 

This  additional  $650,000  would  help 
pay  the  travel  expenses  for  elderly  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Conference  next 
November. 

When  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  legislation  was  considered  in  1968, 
it  was  contemplated  that  the  total  au- 
thorization of  $1.9  million  for  the  Con- 
ference would  include  approximately 
$650,000  for  delegate  expenses. 

Without  such  assistance,  many  older 
Americans  will  not  be  able  to  attend — 
particularly  low-income  persons  or  Indi- 
viduals who  would  be  required  to  travel 
great  distances. 

In  my  State  of  Idaho,  older  persons 
will  be  required  to  travel  nearly  2.500 
miles  to  participate  in  the  Conference. 
This  will,  of  course,  require  a  substan- 
tial outlay,  which  persons  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  could  not  hope  to  imdertake. 

However,  participation  by  the  elderly 
will  be  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
Conference.  Their  attendance  will  also 
be  indispensable  if  the  Conference  is  to 
be  truly  open  and  representative  of  old- 
er Americans  from  all  sections  of  our 
Nation.  And,  their  participation  will  be 
necessary  if  they  are  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  formulating  a  national  ac- 
tion policy  in  the  1970s  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  need  for  Federal  funds  to  help 
pay  delegate  expenses  has  been  stressed 
in  responses  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by 
the  Committee  on  Aging  to  State  tmlts 
on  aging. 

For  example,  Mr.  Herb  Whitworth.  di- 
rector of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Spe- 
cial Services,  aptly  described  the  prob- 
lem when  he  said : 

We  need  to  know  what  funds  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  level  for  participation 
In  the  White  House  Conference  activities  .  .  . 

The  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  now  plans 
on  sending  12  representatives,  including 
eight  elderly  delegates,  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

But  imless  money  is  made  available 
for  this  fiscal  3^ar,  these  senior  citizens 
will  not  know  with  certainty  whether 
their  expenses  will  be  covered. 
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For  tbese  reasoiu.  I  enthusiuUcally 
support  the  Willjamfi  unendment  to  the 
1871  Labor-HEW  appropnationa  biU. 

Btr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Preiident,  I 
understand  Lhia  conference  Is  to  be  held 
in  November  1971. 

Mr.  wnilAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  ia  correct 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  for  a  very  good  purpose.  I 
suspect  that  the  reason  they  did  not  do 
tliis  was  because  it  loolted  as  if  it  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  time  we  were 
holding  the  hearings. 

The  Senator  now  wants  a.ssurance  that 
the  money  will  be  provided.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  see  that 
this  money  is  still  there  in  November 
1971.  There  has  iieen  a  great  tendency 
when  we  appropriate  some  money  to  use 
it  up.  Then  we  do  not  have  it  for  the 
designated  purpose  despite  the  fact  that 
Conp-ess  appropriated  the  money.  They 
say  that  they  will  not  spend  it  on  any- 
thing else.  No  one  can  check  on  where 
the  money  is. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  watch 
this  money  and  see  that  it  is  there. 

We  haTe  had  too  many  experiences  in 
which  they  have  done  this  It  gets  down 
there  to  the  Treasury  and  there  it  is. 

I  suspect  that  they  will  use  it  up  to 
that  time,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
there  when  they  have  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple back. 

As  I  understand  it.  these  people  are 
selected  by  organizations  in  the  States 
and  by  perhaps  State  officials  who  are 
inrvohred  in  the  problems  of  the  aging 
in  tbetr  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNX}ac»I.  How  many  usually 
attend? 

Mr.  WITJ.IAM8  of  New  Jersey.  There 
win  be  approzlniately  1.700  or  2.000. 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  So  the  Slate  repre- 
sentation would  be  a  combination  of  non- 
profit organiaations  or  State  officials  and 
I  suppose  perhaps  in  some  cases  thoae 
who  were  interested,  maybe  from  the 
metfical  profesaions  or  people  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  accurately  describes  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  various  States. 

The  Senator  knovrs  that  there  are 
many  organizations  of  senior  citizens. 
Thi.s  is  a  fertile  ares  from  wtilch  to  draw 
representation.  The  State  governments 
have  representatives,  and  other  citizens 
will  be  appointed  to  come  who  arc  un- 
affiliated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aged. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  ia  correct. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  support 
of  the  amendment  and  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AlUmDlKEMT    MO.    tOT* 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Bfc.  President.  I  can  up 
amendment  No.  1076  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  OUahoma  (Mr. 
Hakris)  offers  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  3a,  liegliiiiliig  wltn  unc  13,  nrlke 
out  througli  line  18. 

On  page  38,  line  19.  redesignate  section  309 
as  sccUon  a08. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  co- 
sponsors  listed  on  the  amendment,  to- 
getiier  with  an  additional  cosponsor,  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoiuNGS)  be  listed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i."  so  ordered. 

Tlw  coeponsors  of  the  amendment  are 
asJCollows; 

Mt-  Haabis.  Mr.  CKAjtBToir,  Mr.  Talmadoe. 
Mr  Braicopr.  Mr.  BaooKS.  Mr.  BtfoNDALe,  Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr  Bath.  Mr.  EAOLrrojf.  Mr.  Gobe. 
Mr.  Ooo»Et.L.  Mr  GaAVEi..  Mr  Ha«t,  Mr.  Bat- 
FTZI.D.  Mr.  HoLLiwca.  Mr.  Httcwes.  Mr.  Iifomrr, 
Mr  KiNmnrr,  Mr  McCa«tht.  Mr.  MclNTm. 
Mr.  McGovERw,  Mr  Nelsow.  Mr.  Pau..  Mr. 
PaacT.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wn.i.iAMs  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  TAaBoaoTxcn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
support  of  amendment  1076,  which  I  have 
introduced  with  Senators  Cranston, 
Riatcorr  and  others,  to  amend  H.R. 
18515,  the  Labor,  HEW  appropriation 
bill.  This  amendment  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  is  sponsored  by  26  Senators. 
Amendment  1076  would  strike  section 
208  of  that  bin,  which  limits  Federal  pay- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1971  to  any  State 
for  services,  staff  training  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  payable  under  titles  I, 
IV(A>,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  1 1 5  percent  of  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  that  State  for  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

These  limitations  would  cut  down  pro- 
grams affecting  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
needy  families  with  dependent  children. 

This  flat  limitation  of  funds  to  a  low 
percentage  increase  over  the  1970  ex- 
penditure ignores  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
panding need  for  expropriations  in  this 
area.  States  are  faced  with  increased  case 
loads  in  1971,  due  to  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  overall  welfare  trends.  Tills 
week  HEW  Secretary  Elliott  L.  Richard- 
son pointed  out  the  current  explosion  of 
caseloads  and  C(36ts,  which  have  gone  op 
20  percent  in  the  last  year.  Caseloads  in 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Texas  have  skyrocketed  by  more  than  50 
percent  this  year.  As  the  numijer  of  cases 
show  dramatic  Increase,  adininistrative 
costs  will  have  to  keep  pace  with  the 
number  of  welfare  clients,  or  a  mass 
breakdown  in  servicing  cases  will  be  In- 
evitable. Otjvlously,  the  15-percent 
growth  limitation  written  Into  section 
208  will  not  sulSce  to  cover  these  admin- 
istrative costs  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
improving  and  increasing  tlie  scope  of 


needed  social  servicer  authorized  imder 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Administration  figures  on  estimates 
from  the  States  and  territories  submitted 
last  May  as  to  fiscal  year  1971  programs 
indicate  that  a  total  of  $150  million  in 
social  services,  staff  training  and  admin- 
istrative costs  will  be  Jeopardized  due  to 
the  effect  of  .section  208.  In  my  own  State 
of  Oklahoma,  the  amoimt  of  $1,793,000 
would  be  cut.  The  combined  factors  of 
unemployment  and  inflation  have  taken 
their  ton  since  the.se  estimates  were 
made,  and  the  latest  State  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1971  show  a  S2I1  million 
shortage  in  funds  available  to  the  States. 
Almost  all  States  will  fall  short  of  hav- 
ing the  necessary  fimds  to  carry  out 
planned  programs,  training,  and  admin- 
istration. This  will  be  of  particular  barm 
to  States  which  have  been  slow  to  de- 
velop programs,  but  at  this  time  are  ex- 
panding their  services.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations  argues  that 
disparity  between  the  States  in  welfare 
services  will  result  if  the  open-ended  ap- 
propriation is  not  closed  by  section  208. 
The  limitation  would,  rather,  freeze  any 
disparity  now  in  existence,  since  those 
States  with  inadequate  programs  could 
not  catch  up  with  the  limited  increase 
allowed. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  really  important 
is  the  liuman  need  behind  the  statistics. 
Section  208  would  not  allow  sufQcient 
funds  to  administer  current  programs  in 
many  instances.  Significant  social  serv- 
ices will  be  limited,  including  day  care, 
employment  counseling  and  family  plan- 
ning. Without  adequate  social  services, 
sucli  as  day  care  and  employment  coun- 
seling, willingness  to  work  can  be  a  hol- 
low shell.  A  recent  study  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  found  that  44.5  percent  of 
mothers  on  welfare  in  1968  had  high 
employment  potential,  due  to  education 
or  previous  Job  experience.  Four  out  of 
five  expressed  an  immediate  desire  to 
get  a  steady  Job.  However,  80  percent  of 
these  willing  potential  workers  were  pre- 
vented from  working  due  to  a  lack  of 
child  care  facilities.  Day  care  is  a  s(xial 
service  authorized  under  title  IV(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  payments,  as  well  as  to 
former  and  potential  recipients.  The 
enactment  of  section  208  will  make  pro- 
vision of  these  services  highly  unlikely, 
and  will  help  to  Iceep  willing  workers  im- 
employed.  This  is  false  economy  of  the 
worst  kind. 

In  placing  a  ceiling  on  services  to  the 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  needy,  we 
would  be  striking  at  those  who  have  no 
other  hope.  A  moral  sense  of  basic  pri- 
orities cries  out  against  a  decision  based 
solely  on  dollars  and  cents. 

Those  most  closely  connected  with  de- 
livering welfare  services  have  Joined  in 
opposition  to  section  208.  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  AFL-CIO,  tlie  Con- 
ference of  Governors,  and  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  have  all 
taken  a  position  against  the  provision. 
Their  opposition  is  based  on  the  realiza- 
tion tliat  the  limitation  of  Federal  funds 
would  place  a  burden  on  many  States 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  assimie,  or 
would  severely  penalize  many  poor 
people  in  this  country. 
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A  number  of  States  have  initiated  pro- 
grams based  on  current  levels  of  fund 
matcliing,  not  anticipating  that  severe 
restrictions  might  be  imposed  on  Federal 
contributions.  These  States  will  have  to 
cancel  social  services,  or  look  to  already 
overtaxed  State  revenue  sources  to  fill 
the  gap.  Cancellation  or  curtailment  of 
sorely  needed  services  will  leave  program 
recipients  even  more  frustrated  than 
they  now  are.  Section  208  of  HR.  18515 
Is  a  step  backward,  when  we  should  go 
forward. 

I  urge  that  it  be  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CRAn- 
5TON)  who  has  really  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  putting  this  matter  together  in 
attempting  to  strike  tills  bad  provision 
from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  explain  and  urge  support  for  amend- 
ment No,  1076  to  delete  section  208  from 
the  committee-reported  H.R.  18515,  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 

I  submitted  this  amendment  Wednes- 
day along  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  HiRRis)  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  24  other  Senators  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  115-percent  limi- 
tation which  the  committee-reported  ap- 
propriation act  seeks  to  Impose  on  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  administration, 
training,  and  social  services  for  all  wel- 
fare programs.  If  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  open-ended  na- 
tvire  of  the  Federal  share  for  these  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Congress  In 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  amendment  is  being  taken  up  in 
lieu  of  amendment  No.  1070,  submitted 
by  Senators  Harris  and  RiBicorr  on  No- 
vember 17. 

Before  getting  to  the  substance  of  this 
amendment,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  Senator  Harris,  Senator 
MoNDALE,  Senator  Talmadgi,  Senator 
Brooke,  and  Senator  Javjts  for  their 
special  help  in  gathering  support  for  this 
amendment. 

The  background  of  the  situation  now 
before  the  Senate  is  as  follows: 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  grants 
are  made  to  the  States  for  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  administration  ol  wel- 
fare agencies,  for  training  of  staff  ad- 
ministering public  assistan<»  programs 
and  preparing  for  employment  in  these 
agencies,  and  for  social  services  for  re- 
cipients— including  day  care,  job  coun- 
seling, homemaker  services,  employment 
and  housing  placement  assistance,  family 
planning  and  alcoholic  and  drug  abuse 
rehabilitation.  The  act  also  proWdes  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
program  of  family  services  and  child  wel- 
fare services  In  support  of  welfare  re- 
cipients and  to  assist  former  and  po- 
tential welfare  recipients  in  staying  off 
welfare. 

Under  the  act,  all  individuals  wishing 
to  make  application  for  aid  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  do  so,  and  the  act 
requires  that  the  aid  be  furnished  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible  in- 
dividuals. At  this  time  of  rising  unem- 
ployment, and  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  Invalidating  resl- 
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dency  requirements  for  public  assistance, 
many  States — including  Califomla — 
have  been  experiencing  significant  in- 
crease in  new  applications  for  assist- 
ance. Such  increases  are  in  turn  escalat- 
ing administrative  costs  for  personnel  to 
engage  in  determining  and  validating 
eligibility,  programs  management,  and 
monthly  payments  to  millions  of 
recipients. 

According  to  the  President's  own  budg- 
et request: 

Tlie  purpose  of  tlie  grants  for  social  serv- 
ices la — to  enable  each  Siate.  as  far  aa 
practicable  under  the  conditions  existing  tn 
ttie  State,  to  fumlaii  retiabnitaUve  and  ottier 
services  to  reclplenu  and  potential  reciplente 
to  help  them  maintain  and  strengthen  fam- 
ily Hie  and  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for 
maximum  self-support.  .<eli-care  and  perMin- 
al  independence. 

This  puts  it  about  as  well  as  anyone 
can. 

In  the  President's  fiscal  year  1971 
budget,  there  was  Included  a  110-percent 
freeze  on  the  Federal  share  of  welfare 
supportive  costs — administrative,  social 
services  and  personnel  training  expenses 
for  all  welfare  programs — old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
blind  and  disabled  and  AFDC — with  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  exceptions, 
under  certain  circimistances.  The  House 
quite  properly  rejected  this  provision, 
but  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  administration, 
inserted  a  compromise  limitation — rais- 
ing the  ceiling  to  115  percent  and  elim- 
inating the  exception  language. 

The  administration  submitted  data  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
purporting  to  show  the  likely  State-by- 
StaU  effect  of  the  115-percent  limit  and 
asserting  that  under  that  limit  40  States 
would  receive  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
spending  requirements  in  these  cate- 
gories for  fiscal  year  1971.  As  I  shall  seek 
to  demonstrate,  these  figures  are  ex- 
tremely understated  and  imreliable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  eligibiUty  for 
aid  and  services  is  expressly  open  ended 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Any  lim- 
itation on  Federal  support  for  adminis- 
tration, training,  and  social  services  to 
carry  out  a  State  plan  is  clearly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  purposes  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  with  our  desire 
to  provide  effective  programs  to  assist 
welfare  recipients  in  becoming  inde- 
pendent— a  purpose  so  well  states  in  the 
sentence  from  the  President's  budget 
which  I  have  Just  read. 

A  major  impact  of  the  proposed  limi- 
tation would  fall  on  those  States — such 
as  Pennsylvania — which  are  planning  to 
expand  their  services  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  current  ca.seload  demands.  Un- 
der the  proposed  limitation,  tiie  burden 
of  such  necessary  expansion  would  fall 
on  already  overextended  State  and 
county  taxpayers. 

In  fact,  the  adininistrative  as  well  as 
the  supportive  services  monies  are  spe- 
cifically targeted  at  keeping  down  the 
public  assistance  rolls  by:  First,  seeking 
to  assure  the  even-handed  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance  regulations  and 
the  avoidance  of  administrative  errors, 
and  second,  identifying  programs  an<i 


moneys  specifically  aimed  at  moving  wel- 
fare recipients  off  the  welfare  rolls  into 
employment  and  providing  services 
which  are  "welfare  preventive"  for  those 
most  in  danger  of  needing  welfare. 

In  addition  to  States  seeking  to  expand 
their  administrative  welfare  support,  the 
burden  of  the  freeze  now  proposed  will 
also  be  borne  by  States — such  as  Califor- 
nia— which  are  already  expending  sub- 
stantial funds  for  adininistrative  and 
supportive  services  but  which  can  antici- 
pate an  overall  welfare  cost  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1971  ol  well  in  excess  of  IS 
percent.  In  California,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease could  go  as  high  as  25  percent. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  example, 
the  coimty  board  of  supervisors  esti- 
mates that  the  llS-percent  ceiling  will 
throw  another  t6  mlUion  on  already 
hard-pressed  county  and  State  taxpay- 
ers. And  the  comparable  figure  for  San 
Diego  County  is  predicted  to  be  almost 
$3  million.  In  Kem,  Merced,  and  Tuol- 
umne Counties,  and  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
welfare  costs  have  tieen  rising  at  a  rate 
of  32  to  30  percent.  I  have  received  letters 
of  strong  opposition  to  the  ceiling  from 
the  following  29  California  county  boards 
of  supervisors: 

.Mameda,  Butte,  Contra  Costa.  Del 
Norte,  Glenn,  Kem,  Lake,  Uissen.  Los 
Angeles,  Marip  Mariposa,  Merced,  Mo- 
doc. 

Placer,  Plumas,  Orange,  Nevada,  San 
Bernardino,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego,  San 
Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo, 
Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Tuolumne, 
Yuba,  and  Yolo. 

None  of  thes/"  jurisdictions  has  the 
available  property  tax  base  to  raise  the 
extra  local  share  of  funding  without 
great  hardship  to  already  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  if  this  arbitrary  limitation  is 
imposed.  In  light  of  the  reforms  proposed 
by  the  administration  in  its  innovative 
family  assistance  plan,  it  is  partleularty 
incongruous  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  position  of  preventing 
the  initiation  of  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  State  and  local  programs  wlilch 
would  enable  them  better  to  meet  these 
new  demands. 

Moreover,  the  Sodal  Secnrlty  Act  In 
effect  makes  a  pact  with  States  and  their 
local  welfare  programs  for  the  Federal 
share  of  administrative  as  well  as  sup- 
portive expenses  to  be  open  ended  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  extent  of  State  ex- 
penditures and  payments.  To  default  on 
this  obligation  in  midfiscal  year  would 
cause  absolute  havoc  throughout  the 
land 

One  crucial  fact  that  must  lie  recog- 
nized is  that  most  administrative  and 
services  costs  are  in  effect  mandated  on 
States  under  HEW  regulations  as  part 
of  their  statutorily  required  State  plan. 
There  will  thus  be  little  choice  for  most 
States  but  to  raise  more  revenue  from  al- 
ready hard-pressed  sources  to  cover  at 
least  basic  administrative  costs.  Most 
likely  to  suffer — if  there  is  any  flexibil- 
ity— are  the  very  antiwelfare  and  wel- 
fare-preventive programs  I  alluded  to 
earlier.  The  States  will  lust  have  to  ac- 
cept the  cost  If  the  welfare  system  is  not 
going  to  breakdown. 

Under  the  115-percent  limitation,  the 
typical  State's  share  of  total  spending 
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wlU  probably  Increase  at  lea^t  25  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1B71,  and  if  the  freeze  were 
continued,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  another 
35-percent  raise  in  the  State  share  is 
predictable.  Under  these  conditions,  to- 
tal State  spending  by  fiscal  year  1972 
would  have  increased  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  given  present  welfare  growth 
patterns. 

Bringing  about  such  a  drain  on  al- 
ready overextended  Slate  and  local  re- 
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Projecting  into  fiscal  year  1971   this  delete  Section  jos  of  HJl.  I8il6  me  Deowt- 

conservaUve    fiscal    year    1970    growth  nient  oi  Labor  ana  Health.  Education    and 

rate  for  these  cost  categories,  we  find  Welfare  and  Reuted  Agencies  Appropriation 

that    under    the    proposed    115-perceut  ^J"'  ""'■  "any  Governors  ha»e  indicated 

limitation  45  States  would  receive  less  "  Section  a08  u  enacted  it  would  be 

than  their  fiscal  year  1971  requiremenU,  S^fTdiL^'^^'iLI",  '",*."  ^^"'  "''  """"""w 

and  39  Of  these  States  would^xperience  iSLin^sSng"'^'    .^'J'rnd'Vo"mn|'"^iL' 

cost  Increases  in  their  State  share  of  «.rvices.  The,  the«ro  "suppor    e^jr^T  t^ 

expenditures  ranging  from  30  to  150  per-  delete  section  aoa.                 '^'^ 

cent  in  fiscal  year  1971,  with  the  State  '  "«»«  attached  information  which  indi- 

ejcpenditure   share   for   the   median   of  ""^  ""  ^^"  impact  on  each  state  i(  sec- 


sources  seems  a  strange  proposal  for  an     these  39  States  Increasing  63.6  percent     """  ^°*  "  '"""wl 


administration  wliich  so  strongly  cham- 
pions revenue  sharing  and  a  family  as- 
sistance plan  increasing  Federal  financial 
responsibility  in  this  area.  Rather,  the 
administration's  proposed  115-percent 
Umitatton  in  section  208  is  a  blueprint 
for  "revers.;  revenue  sharing." 

Mr.  President.  1  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration-supplied State-by-state 
Impact  data  on  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  based  its  decision  to  recom- 
mend imposition  of  the  115-percent  cell- 
ing. That  data  appears  to  have  been 
clearly  biased  toward  the  administra- 
tion point  of  view  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  early  estimntes  of  State-spend- 
ing requirements  for  administration 
services,  and  draining— the  types  which 
were  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  administra- 
tion arguments — have  tended,  histori- 
cally, to  be  notoriously  Inaccurate  and 
conservative.  For  example,  the  States' 
May  1970  estimates  of  their  1970  spend- 
ing underestimated  the  actual  1970  costs 
by  about  15  percent.  Yet.  these  May  1970 
estimates  formed  the  basis  for  the  States' 
fiscal  year  1971  estimates  submitted  at 
the  same  time. 

Second,  recent  year-to-year  Increases 
in  spending  in  these  accounts  have  been 
far  above  15  percent  per  year.  The  ad- 
ministrative component  of  these  costs 
has  been  increasing  faster  than  the  serv- 
ices component.  Administrative  costs— 
which  are  almost  entirely  a  function  of 
caseload  size— have  been  rising  phenom- 
enally in  the  most  recent  6  months  due 
to  rapid,  uncontrollable  increases  In  the 
costs  of  administration  and  services. 

For  example,  from  fl.scal  year  1969  to 
fiscal  year  1970,  total  costs  nationwide 
increased  36  percent;  the  administrative 
component  of  these  costs  increased  38.3 
percent;  the  service  component  34  per- 
cent. For  27  States  the  fiscal  year  1970 
Increase  in  expenditures  (or  administra- 
tion, training,  and  services  was  between 
32.5  and  135.5  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  administration,  based  on  these 
demonstrably  understated  fiscal  year 
1971  estimates,  has  projected  a  shift  to 
the  States  of  $150  million  in  welfare  sup- 
portive costs.  However,  merely  by  pro- 
jecting into  fiscal  year  1971  the  nation- 
wide rate  of  increase — 36  percent ex- 
perienced in  fiscal  year  1970  over  fiscal 
year  1969  experience,  a  fair.  and.  even 
then  conservative,  estimate  of  the  shifted 
burden  to  the  States  would  be  S187  mil- 
lion. I  say  conservative  because,  as  I  have 
noted,  the  rate  of  increase  over  the  last 
6  months — the  fastest  growth  in  history 
according  to  HEW  Secretary  Richard- 
son—has been  even  greater  than  the  36- 
percent  fiscal  year  1970  rate  of  increase 


Looking  at  this  another  way.  under 
these  projections.  34  States  would  lose 
at  least  one-half  million  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral fimds. 

However,  the  real  point  seems  to  be 
that  no  one  can  at  this  point  estimate 
the  fiscal  year  1971  State  expenditures 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  States' 
latest  revised  projections,  taking  into 
account  fiscal  year  1970  actual  experi- 
ence, projecUons  which  HEW  1ms  not  re- 
leased, show  a  total  switch  to  the  States 
of  $211.5  million  and  that  29  States 
would  lose  a  half  million  Federal  dollars 
or  more. 

To  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  great 
uncertainties  surrounding  these  three 
sets  of  estimates  and  therefore  the  over- 
all effect  of  the  proposed  115-percent 
limitaUon.  let  us  look  at  the  projected 
loss  of  Federal  funds  under  the  freeze 
for  eight  States  in  fiscal  year  1971 : 


sincerely. 


State 

focal  /Mr 

1971 

sstimste 


Piojettlon 
01  liaui 

ye«r  1970 
Increase 

into  fiscal 

r«>  1971 


Slate 

revised 

fiscal  real 

1971 

estimate 


Minnesota 18.352  000 

cewjia. ».m.m    J.2».'000 


Calfloima. 

New  York 

WasJiinelon... 
Pennsylvania . 

Colofado 

Noith  Carolina. 


3i,6(H.aCO   2S.9S2.000 

3S.M1.000 

4.U).000    20,(32,000 

»,<7I.Cn0      S.  099. 000 

5,577.000 

659.000      4,779,000. 


K,  357. 000 
5.012.000 

71. 700;  000 

le.  515.000 
•.219.000 

29.202.000 

S2e.aoo 


Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  coimterproductlve  provision  which, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  threatens  to 
impose  intolerable  tax  loads  on  the  al- 
ready hard-pressed  taxpayers  of  most 
States  and  localities  or  to  greatly  dis- 
rupt administration  and  provision  of 
services — and  therefore  the  effective- 
ness— in  most  welfare  programs.  This 
freeze  also  will  stifle  in  administration 
and  services  in  those  States  now  rela- 
tively deficient  in  allocation  of  resources 
and  energies  to  those  categories. 

That  Is  why  this  amendment  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities — VS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
Governors'  Conference,  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  Public  Welfare  AKsoclatlon  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
letters  to  me  from  the  Mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors Leagues  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Oovixnob's  OoHratSNCx, 
WosMnyton.  DC,  Nocemaer  21.  2970. 

Hon.    ALAH   CBAJffSTON. 

t/-S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

ftua  SiHAToa  CaAHsToit:  1  underaund 
that  you  wUl  be  offering  an  ismendment  to 


Allek  Jenscn. 
SjKclal  Assistant. 


Estimates  o/  the  lost  to  States  under  secnoti 
20S  at  H.R.  2S5J5  o/  Federal  share  o/  state 
and  local  eipentttures  for  Income  main- 
tenance administration,  social  services  nn-t 
State  and  local  training 

(From  Information  provided  to  HEW  In  Au- 
gust 1970  and  In  the  ca-w  of  some  SUtes 
as  Indicated-  estimates  made  by  states 
In  November  1970) 

o.   .  ^" 

=""«s:  Ssllmates 

■Alabama Sl.  440. 000 

A'"*"" S66  OOO 

Arizona „_. „.  o 

Arkansas „ I"  n 

■Callforma IZII 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware q 

District  of  ColumlaU 11  o 

•Florida   4,397.000 

Georgia 6,013,000 


78.  700.  000 
826.  000 


Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

•llUnols    

Indiana 

Iowa _„— 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine ._. . 

Maryland    6.  S89  000 

Massachusetts o 

MlcIUgan 15.374.000 

Minnesota    J,  357.  OOO 

Mississippi  n 

-Missouri 

-Montana 

Nebraska    

-Nevada  I 

New  Hampsliire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico „. ^ 

New  York "__     l«,6i6.ooo 

North  Carolina o 

North  Dakota 14.000 

o*"'" i.eisiooo 

Oklahoma o 

-Oregon    3.274,000 

PennsylvaiUa    29.202  000 

Puerto  BIco 568,000 

Rhode   Island . o 

South    Carolina o 

South   Dakota q 

Tennessee j,  304,  ooo 

•Texas    -. 6.  lOa.OOO 

Utah    0 

Vermont  , 0 

virgin  Islands a,  000 

Virginia 810.000 

Washington 4,240,000 

West  Virginia 2,180,000 

-Wisconsin    7,074,000 


26.  000 

1.237.000 

378,000 

7,413,000 

0 

906.000 

1.  129,  000 

0 

2, 292. OOO 

0 


2,  884. 000 

81,000 

878.000 

591.000 

534,000 

3,113,000 

0 


Total 211,478,000 

EIAMJT.E3  or  Social  Snmci  I>soo«a>is  That 
May  Be  Cuktailo  If  SEi^noN  208  or  H.R. 

1S515    Is    ENACTEr 

Missoual 
Section    208    would    mean    the    complete 
elimination   of  several   large  proposed   day 
oare  ptojeota  tmder  Model  Cltle*  and  other 
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auspices.  The  state  welfare  agency,  for  more  local  communities.  Furthermore,  It  would  Istrative  rxnt-mu^  rliirinir  fl«/-iil  l  Q7i 
than  a  rear,  has  been  working  with  the  Model  Inhibit  the  development  of  serrtc  programs  SotSd  be  iSSrt  */,  1  l7^rr«?rnf  th. 
City  agencies  In  St  Louu  and  Kansas  City,  which  would  serrTas  vlul  support  rn^cha-  .  limited  to  115  percent  of  the 
and  in  both  areas  they  are  at  tliio  moment  nlaa  lor  any  future  Family  AsalslanM  leg-  »£Sregate  amount  spent  by  each  State 
ready  to  establish  rather  large  day  care  pro-  IslatloB.  durmg  fist»l  1970  for  these  purposes.  This 
)ects  In  the  slum  areas  oi  the  two  cities.  The  Some  states  have  already  announced  to  means  that  each  State  would  be  allowed 
total  federal  funds  which  they  expected  to  city  omclals  that  If  Section  208  remains  In  an  increase  of  only  15  percent  over  the 
receive  (or  the  Brst  Sscal  year  for  expandlnjg  the  bill  all  or  the  presently  Iimded  programs  1970  allotment  regardless  of  their  in- 
day  care  faculties  so  that  ADC  mothers  could  will  have  to  be  renegotiated  and  probably  dividual  needs  Perhaps  the  objective  of 
te  ^T^aJroS""  "^'  •"'P'oyn^t  would  di^Unued  Estimates  Indicate  the  pro-  this  sort  Of  standardjaaon  is  noble,  but 
be  43,983.818.00.  posed  limitation  would  force  states  to  re-  .ko  offooK  ,^«IA  K.  ».t..r««Ki.  s-  . 
^.c^  duce  »cl.l  services  by  one-Iourth  In  the  fl'l.^fl'L?^^^  be  catastrophic  in  a 
rusiiu  ^^  -hii«  the  coats  oi  uimiBii-  large  number  of  our  States. 
are^b^inHrnSL'^^.^b'^T^bL^lS^  SSSon  of^^Uc'^st^ce'^S  Sl  ^s^M  Although  the  arbitrary  115  perx;cnt 
^ce  mfe,  iS2^„  L.^™^him^^  ^^  P""^'-  •"»"«  announcements  coupled  ilth  would  have  serious  implications  In  all 
S:"e«iVS  ^n^i  fh"^  p'^Yecu  '  S2  ij'  T  T,""T  'm'  ""  mcre«.ng  num-  but  23  of  the  50  States,  the  consequences 
proposed  lelisuuon  becomes  liw-  ^'  "'  """■"  '»°>'""  "«  '""'"■e  to  our     for  the  State  of  Tenas  and  its  citizens 

Lr^t«.'^,ec^.ckson,l.l..  «54,445  STrn^rto"";  ^e'edel^^uS  X^      beenit  ■■c^^'^r«.15S?■^„'^"'H ''"' 

Pearson   Project-Day   Care-Jack-  provided  to  our  citizens  U  the  Umllatlon  U      Ef"  a    caseload  explosion    in  my  home 

sonviiie  90,750  retained.                                                              otaie.  frir  example,  the  number  of  ca^es 

Family  Aid  Project— Jacksonville..    100,883  Again,  on  behaU  of  the  nation'a  mayors,     "nder  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 

Homemaker  Project — District  3 bO,  680  we  ask  you  to  do  what  Is  necessary  In  re-      children  has  more  tiian  doubled  during 

Touth  Opportunity  Coordinator  Pro-  moving  this  drastic  proposed  llmltaUon  on      the  past  2  years  from  31,587  families  to 

Tj!^"<;KnV>r."^"i::.7i,:."'"n^ JJ'!i5  the  costs  ol  programs  outlined  above  which     71,209  families.  The  number  of  recipients 

Tampa  Child  Care  Project— Tampa.       57.609  eontlnne  to  provide  needed  servlcea  to  cm-      imder  the  oroirram  u!  nri«i«.nthr  irsrw...: 

Omprehenslv.      Servla     Delivery  K.ns  within  ^ur  cltle.  throughout  tie  coun-      S^  at  a^^^f?Sin  nSr^^  n^^^^fh' 

System— West  Palm  Beach 354.987  try                                                                      mg  at  a  rate  01  B.ooo  persons  per  month. 

Stncenly.                                                      There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 

Katiowal  LsAstTE  or  etnas,  *      joax  J.  Oi7KTiaa,              section  20fi  Is  merely  aimed  at  cutting 

V A  OoHxaBsix  or  MAToas,  Execsfice   Director,    VS.   Coa/erenee        imnecessary  administrative  costs.  While 

TVot'cmberjj,  1970.  o/  Mafors.                                               this  is  a  commendable  goal,  it  must  be 

^s^^""^"'  .,       «       „,  •'*'«'^.^H""-                   recognized  that  it  is  the  people  In  need 

VashiZ^n.  D.C.  ^^Si^T  o/^.i^'™'"''    "'""•"        o^,  "P^^ed  programs  of  social  service 

Dea.  Sevatoe  Ceakstob:  On  behalf  of  ^^  *•">  """"^  '=^"  ^^  ""OSt  from  the 
the  National  League  of  ciues  and  the  c  s.  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  section  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ceiling  on 
Conference  or  Mayors,  we  urge  the  deletion  208  is  not  an  economy  move.  It  is  ax-  Federal  matching  funds. 
of  Section  308  of  the  pending  Department  wielding.  I  urge  all  of  my  coUeaeues  to  Under  section  308,  the  State  of  Texas 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro-  resoundingly  reject  it  by  supporting  this  stands  to  lose  »6.1  million  in  Federal 
EolSi"?™,,  L,  _~  ',°*'^'^"  "^"°°  amendment  to  delete  It,  with  its  115-  money  which  Is  reduircd  to  finance  ad- 
S"it,r.^r^*^'S«'rg~inS'ISL'!  ''^Sr'^1?"?,^'""^'"^,*.,  ,  ,  ministr,.tive.  training,  and  social  service 
tetrmiiv.  eipensfa  (Public  AssLtaDce  'nties  **'"  HAREUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  program.'  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  flnan- 
I.  IV-A  X  or  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  name  of  the  cial  burden  would  force  the  elimination 
In  ascal  1971  to  115  percent  above  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfieu))  be  or  substantial  curtailment  of  day-care 
amount  allocated  In  ascal  year  1970.  i»res-  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  education,  family  planning,  and  con- 
entiy  these  Titles  have  -open  end-  accounts  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  sumer  education  programs  in  Texas 
w^b  are  a  sonree  ot  funds  for  vital  ongoing  objecUon.  it  U  so  ordered.  which  are  presently  either  operating  or 
^'^i^^ot'^^tTcs':^'^^  ^^^^^"^"^  "^  ^^^^"^  P^^i^theciU^ofHous^^i' 
ad<lic«;  services  assisting  the  me^iS  lu  ""^  "^  Senator  yield?  Edinburg.  San  Antonio.  Crockett,  Laredo, 
and  retarded  to  their  homes  from  imtitu-  ^^-  HARRIS.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Eagle  Pass.  Texarkana,  El  Paso.  Tyler, 
uons;  services  which  assist  the  elderly  In  Senator  from  Texas.  Plainview,  Galveston,  Austin.  Waco, 
finding  housing,  medicare  and  other  com-  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen-  Orange,  and  Beaumont.  Many  of  these 
munity  resonrces.  These  Titles  also  provide  ator.  pzograiae  in  Texas  are  still  in  their  em- 
funds  for  other  human  resource  services  The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  bryonic  stage  and  must  not  be  left  to 
S?m;!J^  JS      m   P'f"'^',   "'•»,   '^"    "^  *'<"■  '«>"  Texas  is  recognixed.                      perish  for  lack  of  Federal  support 

^ildhOOd   e<lUC«tlonAl   services.   In    addition.  »,.    vA-o-or^nm^^r,    I»       «.      'j        *                      rrr      ■       ^.        «           »cucii*i  rjuppurt. 

tbtt  Titles  provide  the  only  funds  specifi-  **^-  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as  We  m  the  Congress  cannot  expect  the 
caiiy  targeted  for  programs  which  are  "wei-  '"'*  °'  '"^  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  States  to  expand  programs  designed  to 
(are  preventive'- since  the  funds  are  direct-  ^  "l^  ^  point  out  that  27  of  the  50  retiabliitate  the  poor.  If  we  insist  on  de- 
ed toward  semiring  employment  for  those  States  would  be  adversely  affected  If  sec-  priving  the  States  of  the  flniuicial  sun- 
Individuais  who  are  about  to  be  added  to  tion  208  Is  left  in  the  bllL  It  was  not  in  port  which  is  necessary  to  implement 
the  welfare  rolls.  the  House  bill.  The  States  that  were  slow  these  programs.  Promises  have  been 
ro^S^  L''^-*",i!^J^"£^'l"""'°'"'""^  to  implement  will  be  penalized  and  that  made  that  should  not  now  be  repudiated 
r^^nZ  the  SS^'ls  "iLZZJ^t?,^  ^'^"^  »  majority  Of  the  States.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  in  ^e"^H, 
the  proposed  Umitatlon  wUl  have  on  the  "*  *  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to  support  this  proposed  amendment  which 
Model  cities  Program.  Tou  are  no  doubt  delete  this  general  provision  from  the  woiild  delete  section  208  from  the  Labor- 
aware  that  the  limitaUon  came  up  m  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  I  urge  HEW  appropriations  bill. 
House  earucr  this  year  but  was  rejected  by  my  colleagues  to  support  us  in  this  action  Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President  I 
that  body  due  to  concerted  action  on  the  which  is  designed  to  preserve  social  i«-  think  1  made  a  fairly  comolete  sta'te- 
iTup^-^e-'ti^rS  the'M^^Tcm«^  h-bUltatlon  programs  across  the  country,  ment  about  the  histo^  of  ,L  ai^S^'- 
^  b,  the^L.ion  at  Thit  me^:  fyl  I^°,"i5,"!l"?"%'°  fdCQuataly  assUt  ment  earlier  today.  I  expressed  the  per- 
peiied  HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Floyd  Hyde  ^^  ^"^  *"  "^'="'  ^''°'^^  ^  extend  pro-  sonal  feeling  that  I  do  not  like  a  fiat 
to  write  to  Patricia  mtt.  Assistant  Sucre-  Krams  to  the  dLsadvantaged  people  of  our  percentage,  but  1  would  say  that  we  have 
tary  for  Community  and  Field  Services  for  Nation.  to  do  something  and  I  hope  the  Corn- 
HDD,  to  eipreas  her  "grave  concern  over  the  If  we  allow  section  208  to  talu  effect,  it  mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
« 'hT^i'T'^'o?!^""  ^™  """'''  ''"*  °''  ""  would  place  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  the  take  a  very  close  look  at  this  and  that 
Modci  cities  Pro^«n.'  amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Gov-  this  not  be  kept  open.  I  know  the  Gov- 
eo"c!iS™  in  hil  mlSo^*^""^  ^""'^  ernment  could  contribute  toward  State  emors  arc  all  very  concerned  about  Ih^ 
X^Xge  Of  SSISn^jM  o,  the  HEW  «P«^<Utures  »or  t^e  administraUon.  Naturally,  they  are.  Anything  that  costs 
Appropriations  BUI  would  reduce  the  effec-  'f»l'il°8.  and  social  services  which  are  them  money  they  are  against.  I  do  not 
Uveness  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  by  connected  with  their  public  welfare  pro-  blame  them  because  all  the  States  are 
substanuaiiy  decreasing  HEW  inroirement  grams  such  as  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  ITetty  well  strapped  for  money. 
In  a  key  program  area.  It  would  disrupt  pat-  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  aid  to  I  thought  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
^I!^  "  JSt'I^^i'  cooperation  and  coordi-  families  with  dependent  children.  Under  ator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Cotton) 
nation  which  have  been  carefully  nurtured  In  section  208,  the  Federal  grant  for  admin-     was  a  pretty  good  compromise  onUils 
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matter,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cotton  amendment  was  rejected  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  We 
could  have  accepted  It  and  the  Senator 
could  withdraw  the  request  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  but  I  think  some  Senators 
would  like  to  vote  against  it. 

That  is  my  posiUon.  It  Is  a  Uttle  diffi- 
cult for  me,  after  the  committee  worked 
long  and  hard,  and  I  did  not  particularly 
favor  tills  ceiling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  110  percent  when  It  started  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  expressing  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  appreciate  what 
Is  attempted  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
provision  we  hope  to  have  stricken. 

I  repeat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  said  earlier.  The 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
substantive  law  in  this  Held.  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee  said  that  we  will 
be  quite  happy  to  hear  any  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

If  there  is  need  for  additional  help  to 
cut  down  on  what  it  is  felt  are  unneces- 
sarily high  costs  in  these  areas,  we  will 
be  open  to  any  suggestion  he  has,  but  as 
of  now  the  case  Is  unproved  and  this  is 
not  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  California  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wasliington  for 
his  very  helpful  approach  on  tills  amend- 
ment and  for  his  willingness  to  accept  it. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  thoughfulness  and  for  his  cour- 
tesy throughout  the  day  even  when  we 
have  iKen  on  opposite  sides.  He  has  been 
thoughtful  and  generous.  I  also  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  help 
and  his  cooperation  tliroughout  this  ef- 
fort. Actually,  a  team  of  us  worked  to- 
gether on  this  matter,  including  Sena- 
tors MONDALE.  TaLMADCE,  BROOKX.  jAVrTS. 

RiDicorr.  and  others.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hasris)  who  had  a  sim- 
ilar amendment,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  was  generous  in  merging  his 
amendment  Into  my  No.  1076. 

Many,  many  people  around  the  country 
have  joined  in  this  effort,  and  It  is  most 
satisfying  that  we  are  now  about  to  have 
this  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  others. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  concern 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  costs  of 
administering  welfare  programs  be  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anyone  In  this  body  who 
would  question  this  worthwhile  objec- 
tive. 


But  many  of  us  do  have  legitimate 
questions  over  the  means,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  extremely  harm- 
ful effects  which  section  208  of  the  bill, 
as  presently  drafted,  would  have  on 
many  of  our  States.  I,  for  one.  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  supporting  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  if  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  were  given  discretion  to  make  ex- 
ceptions In  cases  of  great  hardship. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  the  State  welfare 
agency  has  just  begun  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  administering  a  variety  of 
welfare  programs.  Previously,  these 
were  administered  by  the  local  govern- 
ments. In  such  a  situation  the  service, 
training,  and  administrative  costs  are 
quite  naturally  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Yet  If  the  committee  amendment 
prevails,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  be  able  to  spend  any 
more  in  fiscal  1971  than  115  percent  of 
the  amount  which  it  spent  in  fiscal  1970 — 
when  most  of  the  costs  were  borne  by 
the  local  governments. 

According  to  the  administration's  own 
figures.  Massachusetts  would  be  set  back 
nearly  a  million  dollars  under  the  pro- 
posed limitation.  If.  however,  one  pro- 
jects a  similar  rate  of  increase  in  the 
State's  burden  for  fiscal  year  1971  as 
was  sustained  in  1970.  then  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  stands  to 
lose  $3.S  million,  an  amount  which  it  can 
iU  afford. 

The  PWeral  Government  has  encour- 
aged, promoted,  and  largely  funded  this 
great  program  for  many  years.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  an  arbitrary  ceiling  will  not 
be  imposed  at  tills  time,  but  rather,  that 
such  matters  will  be  left  to  the  Finance 
Committee  wiilch  presently  is  consider- 
ing a  complete  reorientation  of  our  en- 
tire national  system  of  social  welfare. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Harris  amendment,  deleting  sec- 
tion 208  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  Improve  public 
assistance  programs,  at  a  time  when  we 
want  to  emphasize  training  programs  to 
prepare  people  for  employment,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  set  arbitrary  limits  on  Fed- 
eral participation  in  welfare  programs 
which  imdermine  the  effectiveness  of 
these  effort*. 

Equally  important,  to  change  the  rules 
of  matching-fund  agreements  with 
States  this  late  in  the  fiscal  year  can 
be  described  only  as  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

And  yet  that  is  what  section  208  of 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  do. 

The  section  provides  that  Federal 
matching  funds  for  administration, 
services  and  training  In  public  assist- 
ance programs  be  limited  to  115  percent 
of  actual  expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  those  States  with  a 
continuing  and  rapid  increase  in  public 
assistance  cases,  such  a  limit  would  force 
a  cutback  in  projected  assistance  pro- 
grams or  require  an  increase  In  State 
and  local  funds. 

For  example,  depending  on  estimates 
of  caseload  increases  in  Michigan,  the 


proposed  limit  would  mean  that  non- 
Federal  sources  in  my  State  would  have 
to  come  up  with  from  between  18  mil- 
lion and  $15  million. 

Quite  frankly,  the  State  of  Michigan's 
economy  and  treasury  will  not  support 
an  increase  of  that  magnitude. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  cut 
back  on  public  assistance  programs.  That 
would  mean,  in  many  instances,  a  reduc- 
tion in  funds  for  such  activities  as  day- 
care, homemaker  services,  family  plan- 
ning, work  readiness,  and  employment 
counseling. 

Many  States  have  expended  these  ac- 
tivities at  the  urging  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  cut 
back  on  its  commitment  at  this  point 
would  be  to  break  faith  with  both  State 
governments  and  the  poor  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  am  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  break  that  faith.  It  has 
happened  too  often  already. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to 
remove  this  provision,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
posed revision  to  section  208  of  the 
President's  budget  is  as  follows; 

None  of  tlie  funds  contained  in  this  title 
may  lie  used  for  payments  to  any  State  for 
ll«cal  year  1971  for  services,  atall  training, 
and  adnUnlatratlve  ezpenMs  under  titles  I 
IV  (part  A) .  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  .kct  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed 
115  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  eetl- 
mated  for  these  purposes  for  such  State  for 
fiscal  year  1870. 

If  the  Senate,  and  subsequently  the 
Congress,  should  fall  to  adopt  section 
208.  the  May  State  estimates  Indicate 
that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $150 
million  would  be  required  for  the  cost 
of  services,  administration,  and  train- 
ing. 

According  to  the  May  State  esti- 
mates, over  75  percent  of  the  additional 
tl50  million  would  be  received  by  three 
Statps:  $39  million  would  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  more  than  hall  of  the  re- 
maining $111  million  would  be  received 
by  Penn.sylvania  and  Michigan. 

PUBFOSC   OP   BECnOM  348 

The  original  justification  for  making 
public  assistance  an  open-ended  ap- 
propriation was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  who  were  entitled  to  and  in 
need  of  cash  assistance.  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  did  not  want  to  see  a  per- 
son in  need  denied  assistance  because 
an  appropriation  had  not  been  passed  at 
the  Federal  level.  Tills  concept  of  an 
open-ended  appropriation  was  later 
extended  to  program  administration, 
training,  and  scKlal  services  aspects  of 
the  overall  public  assistance  program. 
The  administration  believes  that  appro- 
priations for  these  activities  should  be 
controllable.  The  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress should  make  deliberate  choices — 
in  advance — as  to  their  size  and  char- 
acter and  as  to  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  for  any  given  fiscal  year. 
As  it  stands  now.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  exercise  this  control — It 
merely  pays  the  bills  as  rendered  by  the 
States.  This  is  what  section  208  was  in- 
tended to  correct. 
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■Tills  is  a  reviseif  estimate  for  Calirotnie. 

Mr.  MOfTDALE,  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  limitation  on  day  care  and  related 
social  services  which  is  proposed  by 
section  208  Is  most  unfair  and  unwise. 
1  understand  that  the  administration 
exerted  heavy  pressure  in  support  of  this 
provision.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification,  on  the  merits,  for  this  un- 
precedented ceiling  on  Federal  matching 
of  State  welfare  services.  It  is  simply 
another  case  where  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  cut  costs. 

So  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. What  are  the  announced  pri- 
orties  of  the  President,  himself,  that 
affect  this  issue? 

First,  the  President  proclaimed  a 
strong  national  commitment  to  the  first  5 


years  of  a  child's  life.  Second,  he  rec- 
ommended a  new  faunlly  assistance  pro- 
gram with  the  emphasis  on  "workfare. 
not  welfare." 

But  here  we  are,  trying  to  put  a  lid  on 
the  day-care  services  which  the  chil- 
dren so  desperately  need.  And  wliich 
malte  it  possible  for  their  mothers  to 
work,  I  admit  that  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  administration's  support 
for  this  provision,  which  undermines  two 
of  its  objectives. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing great  growth  In  day-care  serv- 
ices under  the  welfare  program.  Ap- 
parently, the  administration  supplied 
the  Congress  misleading  data  which  un- 
derstated  this    growth.   But    the    hard 


work  which  was  put  into  gaining  accept- 
ance of  the  provision  suggests  that  tlie 
administration  really  knew  that  the  costs 
were  going  up  more  rapidly.  For  ex- 
ample, HEW  told  the  Congress  that 
Minnesota  would  not  lose  any  fimds 
under  section  208.  But  estimates  by  out- 
side experts  show  that  my  State  would 
lose  $8.3  million.  The  estimates  for  many 
other  States  show  the  same  disparity. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  protest  tlie 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  Congress. 
1  object,  particularly,  because  these  pro- 
grams are  so  valuable  and  so  necesary. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  strike  the  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr   President,  I  will 
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oppose  tbe  pending  amendment  to  delete 
section  20t  of  the  committee  bill  and  I 
urge  ms  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
alale  to  also  oppose  this  amendment. 

Section  208  ol  the  Qeneral  Provlaions 
of  the  Labor-HEW-related  Agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  (H.R.  1B515>  for  Sscal 
1971  places  a  limitation  on  the  fimdf 
that  may  be  osed  for  social  serrlces. 
staff  training,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses imder  the  appropriation  "Grants 
to  States  for  Public  Assistance."  The 
wording  of  this  limitation  requires  that 
the  Increase  in  1971  be  limited  to  U5 
percent  of  the  1970  level  for  the  aggre- 
gate payments  for  social  services,  ad- 
ministration, and  training  made  to  the 
States  In  1970.  this  present  fiscal  year. 
I  agree  with  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  services,  ad- 
ministration, and  training  aspects  of 
public  assistance  should  no  longer  be 
open-ended.  The  original  justiflcation 
for  making  public  assistance  an  "open- 
ended"  appropriation  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  were  entitled 
to  and  In  need  of  cash  assistance.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress  did  not  want 
to  see  a  person  in  need  denied  assistance 
because  an  appropriation  had  not  been 
passed  at  tbe  Federal  level.  I  still  feel— 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too 
much — that  open-ended  appropriatioiis 
are  still  needed  in  the  areas  of  money 
payments  to  recipients.  But  section  208 
of  the  committee  bill  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  money  payments  to 
recipients — these  would  not  be  affected. 
Section  208  deals  strictly  with  services 
and  administrative  costs. 

After  1962,  when  "open-ended"  appro- 
priations for  services,  administration, 
and  training  in  relation  to  public  assist- 
ance were  adopted,  we  have  seen  these 
costs  skyroclcet.  In  the  last  5  fiscal  years 
alone — fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal 
year  1970— the  costs  for  these  adminis- 
trative and  service  costs  have  grown 
from  %03  billion  to  tl.3  billion — an  in- 
crease In  almost  unbelievable  poHJOr- 
ttons  Of  324  percent.  Admittedly,  welfare 
costs  generally  have  gone  up  over  this 
period  and  the  numbers  on  the  welfare 
rolls  have  also  Increased.  In  fi<;cal  year 
1965  there  were  7.1  million  recipients  on 
the  welfare  roils  and  they  received  main- 
tenance payments  amounttag  to  $4.4  bU- 
llon.  By  this  present  fiscal  year,  we  have 
10.5  minion  recipients  receiving  malnte- 
mmicc  payments  amoimtlng  to  $7.1  bil- 
lion. This  Is  an  increase  of  48  percent  In 
the  number  of  people  and  an  Increase  of 
62  percent  in  payments — but  these  In- 
creases come  nowhere  near  the  outland- 
ish increase  of  324  percent  In  services, 
administration,  and  training  costs  shown 
during  the  same  5  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr. 
Magitoson)  pointed  out  In  his  opening 
statement,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  greatly  concerned  about  the  spl- 
raling  costs  of  welfare  services  and  wel- 
fare outlays  in  general.  There  have  been 
some  valid  complaints  that  the  admin- 
istration of  welfare  services  are  costing 
too  moch.  The  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  make  deliberate 
choices — In  advance— as  fo  the  size  and 
character  and  as  to  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  for  any  given  fiscal  year  In 


the  area  of  welfare  services  administra- 
tive costs. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  and  the  Congress  make  such 
choices  in  relation  to  other  Oovemment 
programs — the  administration  of  the  so- 
cial security  program,  for  example.  The 
social  security  money  comes  from  a  trust 
fund,  yet  the  items  dealing  with  adminis- 
tration, et  cetera,  are  budgeted  and  Con- 
gress sets  these  amounts.  Why  should  it 
be  that  diderent  for  the  administrative 
coets  of  the  welfare  program? 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  what  the 
deletion  of  section  208  of  the  committee 
bill  will  mean: 

First,  it  would  add  S183  million  to  a  bill 
that  comes  out  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  $311,587,000  over  the 
President's  budget  request  for  1971, 
Without  tbe  limitatltm  of  seetioo  308, 
the  States  automatically  have  the  green 
light  to  spend  $183  million  more  than  is 
appropriated  in  this  bill.  Under  the  pub- 
lic as.sistance  legislation,  the  expenditure 
of  this  amount  becomes  automatic  unless 
we  Include  the  section  208  limitation. 

Second,  without  the  section  208  limita- 
tion, the  States  would  be  free  to  hire 
staff — and  I  emphasize  again  that  is  es- 
sentially  what  is   Involved   here,   stafl 

working   for   State   welfare    agencies 

without  any  restriction,  any  limitation, 
and,  for  that  matter,  without  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  even  knowing  why  they 
might  have  hired  the  staS  in  the  first 
place.  The  staff  in  question  are  welfare 
administrative  staff  and  social  workers. 
The  funds  also  include  the  cost  of  their 
training  and,  in  some  cases,  even  ad- 
vancement of  their  basic  education. 
Without  the  section  208  limitation,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  no  choice  but 
to  match  75  cents  of  every  dollar  that 
the  States  choose  to  spend  for  this  kind 
of  staff  and  staff  training.  I  know  of  no 
other  case  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  permitted  such  an  open-ended 
and  unlimited  opportunity  to  add  to  the 
payroll  of  State  and  local  agencies  as 
exists  in  this  tme  ease.  We  certainly 
would  not  allow  it  in  the  agencies  oper- 
ating at  the  Federal  level.  Why  should 
we  place  no  restriction  or  limitation  on 
State  and  local  stoCflng  financed  largely 

from  Federal  funds?  I  point  out — again 

that  staffing  in  this  area  has  grown  over 
300  percent  during  the  last  5  years. 

We  are  trying  to  hold  down  a  run- 
away expense.  While  cutting  $183  mil- 
lion from  the  budget,  this  limitation  does 
permit  each  and  every  State  to  Increase 
its  1971  activity  In  this  area  by  a  fun  15 
percent. 

It  Is  most  important  that  everyone 
understand  that  the  limitation  does  not 
have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
cash  assistance  to  tbe  poor,  the  aged  or 
the  disabled.  It  does  nothing  to  control 
these  costs — which,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  are  also  rising,  but  at  a  lower 
rate. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  pending  amendment  which  would 
delete  section  208  of  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  annu- 
al New  Jersey  Conference  of  Mayors  In 
Atlantic  City  yesterday  Gov.  Wll- 
Ham  T.  Cahlll  announced  that  New  Jer- 


sey faces  an  imminent  crisis  In  its  wel- 
fare system  as  the  result  of  a  very  sharp 
rise  during  the  past  few  months  In  Its 
welfare  caseload. 

If  this  rate  of  increase  continues,  as 
seems  likely.  New  Jersey's  welfare  budg- 
et is  estimated  to  go  up  next  year  by 
approximately  30  percent.  Currently  ap- 
proximately 8.000  cases  per  month  are 
being  added  to  the  State  welfare  rolls, 
according  to  the  State  welfare  director. 

The  imposition  of  a  limitation  on  the 
costs  of  administration,  services,  and 
training  in  public  assistance  programs  at 
a  time  when  caseloads  are  rising  so  rap- 
idly will  cause  severe  hardship  to  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  faced  with  simi- 
lar problems,  many  of  whom  are  already 
halfway  through  the  fiscal  year  which 
the  limitation  would  affect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoan  a  letter  I  received 
from  Oovemc  r  CahlU  this  morning  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  section  208  lim- 
itation on  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotD, 
as  follows; 

State  or  Nrw  Jnarr, 
WAsHDtaroM  Omcs, 

Nmemter  19, 1970. 
Hon.  CLirrou)  P.  Cass, 
United  State*  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Sekator  Cass:  K  is  my  understand- 
ing the  SenatA  Is  currently  considering  HJl. 
18616,  tbe  Labor-HSW  Approprlstions  Bill 
for  Oscal  ye&r  1971.  "nile  measure,  ae  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, contalni  a  provlalon.  Section  308, 
limiting  tile  federal  reimbursement  to  116% 
of  what  a  state  received  during  flecal  1B70 
for  administration,  aervlces,  and  training  in 
the  public  aaaletance  programa.  As  you  know, 
the  House  passed  this  bill  on  July  a3rd  with- 
out such  a  lunltatlon. 

We  are  now  nearly  midway  throogb  the 
1971  fiscal  year  which  this  116%  limitation 
would  affect.  Due  to  rapidly  Increasing  case- 
loads, the  costs  of  administration  alone  have 
been  rising  proportionately,  thereby  malting 
such  a  limitation  completely  untenable.  The 
situation  becomes  even  more  Infeaslble  when 
program  extensions  and  improvements,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  Inflation,  are  also  taken 
Into  account.  Current  estimates  show  that 
this  limitation  would  cost  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  an  additional  $8,169,000  by  July  30, 
1871. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  today.  New  Jersey  la  faced 
with  an  Immment  crisis  In  iu  welfare  system. 
Our  state  cannot  continue  to  maintain  Its 
present  level  of  sei  vlucs  nor  expand  under 
the  existing  mandates.  Enactment  of  tbe 
115%  limitation  would  have  a  crippling  im- 
pact on  our  state.  I  therefore  urge  you  to 
support  the  effort  to  delet«  Section  206  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely, 

WiijjAii  CAano..  Cotcmor. 

Tbe  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  call  the 
roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen)  .  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Batb),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodo)', 
tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
llie  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Lonc), 
tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr,  McGee>,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rosselli.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Stennis  * , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
TvDiNcs)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Randolph),  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwateb ) , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundi)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Munoii  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea "  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

I  No.  392  Leg.) 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pen 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Ribiconr 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WUUams.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Jotdan,  Idaho 
Pearson 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  na». 
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Randolph 

RusseU 

Saxt>e 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


So  Mr.  Har«is'  amendment  was  agreed 


TEAS— 57 

Alkeu 

Hart 

B&}er 

HarUe 

Bnggs 

HomngK 

Brooke 

HuKbes 

Burdlck 

Jack»on 

ByKI.  Va. 

Javtta 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jordan.  N.c. 

Cute 

Kennedy 

Cburch 

Magnuson 

Cranston 

Mansneld 

Eagle  ton 

Mathlas 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Ervlu 

Mclntyre 

Pul  bright 

Metcmlf 

C3oodell 

Miller 

Gmvel 

Mondale 

Oumey 

Montofa 

Harris 

Moss 

NAYS— 20 

Allott 

Dole 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Bible 

Pannln 

Cook 

Oruttn 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Cotton 

Holland 

Curtis 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING- 

Allen 

Oore 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Long 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

Mcoee 

Pong 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAHTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate   consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Case,  Mr, 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  McOovbsk.  and 
Mr.  GooDELLi  is  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  line  I.  Insert  the  following: 
strike  "•894,400.000"  and  In.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "•900,400.000. " 

On  page  42,  line  1  after  Provided."  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  of  such  amount  •es.400.000  shall 
be  for  the  Legal  Services  program  under  sec- 
lion  222(a)(3)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  and  (39. 100,000  shall  be  for  the 
Special  Impact  programs  under  part  D  ol 
Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  provided  further." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Piesident,  this 
amendment  adds  an  earmarked  $4  mil- 
lion to  the  provision  for  legal  services, 
and  »2  million  to  the  provision  for  the 
special  impact  program. 

After  conferring  with  all  those  who 
Joined  in  the  first  effort  to  bring  the  bill 
up  to  the  authorized  amount,  which  was 
tabled,  and  taking  very  seriously  the 
mandate  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  hav- 
ing acted  afBrmativeiy  on  the  two  major 
items  of  the  package,  Headstart  and  work 
and  training,  we  felt  that  It  was  oiur  duty, 
then,  to  turn  arotmd  and  carefully 
scrutinize  our  package,  and  see  what 
part  of  it — by  no  means  even  a  large 
part — we  felt  was  really  so  essential  and 
deserving  as  to  impel  us  to  concentrate 
upon  it. 

We  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  critical 
Importance  of  the  legal  services  program 
to  the  poor— the  fact  that  unless  more 
funds  are  provided,  legal  service  ofBces 
win  be  closed  down  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  special  Impact 
program,  which  has  some  very  desirable 
activities  going,  like  those  at  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  in  New  York,  and  again  tak- 
ing into  account  the  sentunent  of  the 
Senate,  we  would  offer  this  amendment, 
and  hope  that  it  may  be  accepted,  after 
consultation  with  both  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  the  chairman  of  tlie 
committee. 

Then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
will  end  the  amendments  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGITOSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
true  that,  on  legal  services,  this  amend- 
ment brings  the  amoimt  only  to  just 
slightly  over  the  amount  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

As  to  the  special  Impact  program,  we 
did  not  have  as  much  testimony  as  we 
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should  have  had  on  it,  but  I  think  it  Is 
a  successful  program,  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  before  we  vote,  and 
yielding  myself  1  further  minute,  I  call 
attention  to  a  controversy  that  has  al- 
most erupted  between  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  OEO  Director,  about 
whether  the  legal  services  program 
should  function,  as  it  is  now.  as  a  unitary' 
program  under  the  direction  of  an  offi- 
cial at  the  OEO  office  here  in  Washins- 
ton.  or  whether  it  should  be  regionalized. 
I  noted  with  great  satisfaction,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  bar.  that 
Uie  committee  came  out  very  stronv.iy 
a-^ainst  regionahzation. 

We  Iiad  hof>ed  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
agreed  with  that,  because  he  withdrew 
iiis  proposal  for  reglonallzation.  Now  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  he  is  tr>-- 
ing  to  do  it  administratively.  I  just  use 
the  occasion  when  we  have  the  matter 
before  us  to  hope  that  the  committee 
and  our  colleagues  uill  be  alert  to  the 
situation  and  »111,  as  it  were,  keep  Di- 
rector Rumsfeld's  feet  to  the  fire — that 
we  mean  what  we  say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  'i'^ork  that  we  were  alert 
to  the  confusion  down  tliere,  and  thot 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  agreed 
with  the  House  cut.  If  they  can  clear 
up  the  confusion,  it  is  worthwhUe  and  a 
vital  program. 

I  am  like  tlie  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  read  one  day  one  thing  and  the  next 
day  another  thing.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable conftjsion  and  it  would  appear 
there  are  tliose  who  want  to  kill  this 
program. 

One  other  thing,  for  the  Record.  I  am 
sure  they  will  read  the  Record  down 
there  tomorrow  or  Monday.  Under  one 
of  these  sei-vices,  they  had  planned  to 
take  a  young  fellow  going  to  law  school, 
who  did  not  have  too  much  wherewithal, 
and  have  him  do  some  laboratory  work 
and  we  would  pay  him.  We  said,  "Well, 
what  about  the  law  firm  paying  him?  " 
I  know  I  did  that  when  I  went  to  school. 
You  go  to  a  law  firm  and  they  give  you 
$50  a  month  or  something  like  that,  of- 
ten less  than  that. 

But  the  good  part  of  the  program  is 
when  they  go  out  and  get  themselves  in- 
volved with  legal  services  in  the  com- 
munity, or  with  local  things,  where  they 
can  render  their  services,  or  with  some 
community  group  that  is  trying  to  do 
something.  I  hope  they  will  adhere  to 
tliat  and  that  they  will  hear  the  message 
down  there.  The  law  firms  can  help  pay 
for  this  program. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
The  matter  I  raise,  however,  relates  to 
the  question  of  whether  legal  services 
shaU  be  iim  tlirough  legal  dh-ectors  or 
through  a  legal  services  program  in  the 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  ex- 
pi-essed  itself  firmly  on  that,  and  I  just 
checked  with  the  chairman  now  becau.se 
we  hear  that  in  some  administrative  way 
the  Director  is  trying  to'recede  from 
that.  But  the  committee  means  what  it 
says  and  insisu  that  any  reglonallzation 
idea  is  out  the  window.  Is  tliat  correct? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  that  is  defi- 
nitely correct. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  ' 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  So  that  we  wlU  have 
a  firm  policy  down  there  and  we  will 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  at  whose  request  I 
included  in  the  amendment  a  provision 
ior  the  special  impact  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  to 
add  t2  million  to  special  impact  pro- 
grams and  $4  million  to  legal  services. 
This  wUl  bring  the  appropriations  level 
to  $39.1  million  for  special  impact  and 
$65.4  million  for  legal  services. 

Special  impact  was  initiated  and  added 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  196$  and  was 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Jacoi  Javits.  It 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  antipoverty  ef- 
fort through  its  creation  of  multipurpose 
community  development  corporation 
which  are  partnerships  between  the 
poverty  and  busines.s  communities.  The 
corporations  have  involved  local  resi- 
dents in  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment, reducing  economic  dependency, 
and  lessening  community  tensions. 

Special  impact  concentrates  grants  in 
particularly  poor  and  geographically  lim- 
ited areas,  attacking  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  as  well  a.s  the  social 
consequences  of  poverty. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  has  been  the  lead- 
ing example  of  the  potential  of  special 
impact  fiinds  for  involving  the  poor  in 
the  decisions  affecting  their  own  future. 
More  than  2.500  men  and  women  in  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant who  were  unemployed 
or  severely  underemplo.ved  have  Joined  in 
the  renovation  of  45  city  blocks  in  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. Tliese  efforts  have 
shown  the  tremendous  possibilities  which 
stiU  exist  to  rebuild  our  cities'  slums. 

However,  despite  the  response  from 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Unicoi  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, the  administration  requested  only 
»32.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
was  14.7  million  less  than  spent  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
agreeing  to  a  level  of  S37.1  million;  but  I 
believe  there  is  ample  Justification  for 
further  augmenting  this  program  to 
bring  1971  funding  to  $39.1  million. 

To  fall  to  provide  the  necessary  fund- 
ing tor  this  antipoverty  program  would 
be  to  fail  in  our  commitment  to  the  poor 
of  this  Nation.  We  must  not  permit  that 
to  occur. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's initiative  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
which  goes  on  and  prospers,  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted  taken  in  the  whole  pov- 
erty field.  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
help  that  program  wherever  I  can,  and 
1  think  the  Senate  really  should  feel  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  MONDAIf.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, the  Senator  from  Washington,  not 


only  about  the  need  for  these  funds  but 
also  about  the  solid  wposition  which 
the  Senate  has  toward  regionallzatlon  of 
the  legal  services  program. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  partici- 
pated In  hearings  in  wliich  we  heard  from 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  clients 
being  sened  by  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  and  by  the  attorneys  them- 
selves. I  have  never  lieard  such  imanim- 
ity  in  any  hearing  we  have  held  against 
the  efforts  to  compromise  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  legal  .wrvices 
program. 

So  I  am  hopeful  tliat  we  will  not  only 
have  this  additional  amount,  which  is 
needed,  but  also  tlmt  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  will  see  how  strongly  the  Senate 
feels  in  opposition  to  these  reorganlm- 
tion  efforts.  Even  with  new  money,  these 
new  arrangements  could  destroy  the 
integrity  and  meaning  of  the  program 
and,  incidentally,  be  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  legal  ethics, 

I  am  grateful  to  the  floor  manager  for 
his  response  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  Indispensable  position,  and 
one  which  I  fervently  hope  the  Director 
of  OEO  will  take 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OOODEIX.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  1  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  I  commend  my  senior  col- 
league for  offering  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
program. 

For  6  yean.  I  have  maintained  a  deep 
interest  In  the  national  program  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor.  I  have  visited  many 
legal  services  olQces  and  talked  with 
many  people  who  have  benefited  by  this 
program.  Most  recently— in  fact,  less 
than  6  weeks  aso— I  visited  a  legal  serv- 
ices ofBce  in  Harlem,  which  Is  scheduled 
to  be  closed  down  shortly  because  of  In- 
adequate Federal  financing.  At  that 
time,  I  met  with  representatives  of  Har- 
lem Assertion  of  Rights,  Inc.,  of  Com- 
munity Action  for  Legal  Services,  of  the 
United  Black  Coalition,  and  the  Harlem 
Tenants  League.  They  told  me  how  the 
legal  services  program  bad  helped  resi- 
dents of  their  commimlty.  However, 
they  were  fearful  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  was  about  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  this  amendment  and  by  so  doing  af- 
firm the  Federal  Oovemment's  commit- 
ment to  assist  poor  people  who  seek  to 
improve  their  situation  in  life  by  helping 
themselves.  We  must  demonstrate  with 
actions,  not  with  words,  that  we  are  not 
about  to  pull  the  rug  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  America's  poor. 

The  situation  facing  the  legal  services 
program  In  New  York  City  is  particu- 
larly seriou.'i.  An  additional  $500,000  is 
needed  simply  to  maintain  legal  services 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  current 
level  offered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Without  these  additional 
funds,  seven  of  26  legal  assistance  offlces 
In  the  five  boroughs  will  be  forced  to 


close  down  and  10  percent  of  the  lawyers 
employed  in  OEO'a  legal  services  pro- 
gram in  the  city  will  be  dismissed. 

Ironically,  the  legal  services  program 
of  OEO  is  one  of  the  most  vital  Federal 
antipoverty  programs.  It  provides  free 
legal  assistance  to  the  indigent  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  for  help  in 
difficult  and  complex  actions.  Including 
landlord-tenant  disputes,  consimier- 
fraud  and  personal-injury  suits  and 
marital  and  child-custody  cases.  The 
fact  that  the  program  reaches  less  than 
17  percent  of  the  5  million  poor  nation- 
ally who  require  leBal  assistance  is  in- 
excusable; the  prospect  of  cutting  back 
these  legal  services  even  further  is  un- 
conscionable. The  major  means  of  law- 
fully airing  grievances  will  be  withheld 
from  those  who  need  it  the  most.  In  this 
period  of  Increasing  alienation  and  vio- 
lence, the  result  would  be  in  the  worst 
Interest  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  ot  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment, 

LECAl.    SCItVICCS   rO«    TW»   IXDEXLT WnX    THET 

BXT>7 

Mr.  WILLIASrCS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  attention  to  legal  problems  of 
the  poor  has  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years  with  the  establishment  in 
1964  of  the  Legal  Services  Division  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Unfortimately,  however,  many  low- 
income  elderly  persons  have  been  forced 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  far  too  many  instances,  they  have 
become  bogged  down  in  a  legal  morass 
of  Intricate  procedtires  which  complete- 
ly bewilder  them. 

Too  often  their  claims  have  been 
trapped  in  a  legal  labyrinth. 

And  too  often  large  numbers  of  older 
Americans  have  suffered  needless  anx- 
iety, deprivation,  and  injustice  simply 
because  they  do  not  know  what  help  is 
available. 

But,  they  should  be  enUtled  to  the 
same  competent  counsel  which  is  avail- 
able to  wealthier  clients.  Their  needs  are 
just  as  urgent.  And  their  claims  are  Just 
as  meritorloiis. 

Approximately  2  years  ago  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  funded  a  legal  re- 
search and  services  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens. 

This  is  the  only  project  in  the  Na- 
tion which  deals  exclusively  with  the 
legal  dllficulties  encountered  by  the 
aged. 

Moreover,  this  project  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  valuable  assistance  which 
can  be  provided  elderly  clients  when 
competent  and  dedicated  counsel  is 
available. 

At  hearings  conducted  at  an  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  conference  in  Au- 
gust by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
we  heard  firsthand  what  can  be  done  and 
what  should  be  done. 

We  heard,  for  example,  about  disabled 
aged  women  who  were  unaware  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  But  with  the  help  of 
legal  advocates,  they  qualified  for  dis- 
ability benefits.  And  now  their  financial 
position  has  Improved  markedly. 

Yet.  the  very  existence  of  this  highly 
successful  research  and  demonstration 
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project  is  In  doubt.  Today  LRSE  staff 
members  and  elderly  poor  employees  are 
working  in  uncertainty  and  perlmps  in 
despair — not  knowing  whether  their  pro- 
gram will  l)e  refunded. 

Instead  of  curtailing  efforts  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans,  OEO  should  be 
strengthening   legal  services. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  Uie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  lias  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKKDMmTKO.  I0T4 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1074. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  18,  strike  ~$29S,000.aO0" 
and  InMrt  In  lieu  tbereot  "t33a,SSO.oa(r', 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  which  has  broad  bipar- 
tisan support,  is  directed  towards  per- 
haps the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the 
health  care  crisis — medical  manpower.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  tliat  we  must  produce 
more  doctors  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
bringing  rationality  to  the  health  indus- 
try. 

In  my  extensive  efforts  to  urge  this 
country's  medical  schools  to  increase 
their  enrollments,  I  have  determined 
that  the  major  obstacle  has  been  the 
lack  of  resources  on  their  part  to  respond 
to  this  challenge.  If  we  are  to  reasonably 
expect  them  to  fulfill  these  largely  pub- 


agers  of  this  bill — Senator  Macnuson 
and  Senator  Cotton.  They  have  done 
yeoman  service  in  bringing  out  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  it  substantially  increases  appro- 
priations for  a  wid'i  variety  of  health 
programs.  Only  by  placing  the  health  of 
all  of  our  people  above  partisan  political 
considerations  could  they  have  brought 
out  such  a  good  bill  I  am  confident  that, 
had  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
known  of  agreement  with  the  House  con- 
ferees in  time,  it  would  have  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  level  now  in  the  bill.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  rather  unique  set  of 
circumstances  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington and  New  Hampshire  to  join  with 
those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  prevent 
a  national  tragedy — the  collapse  of  our 
academic  health  centers. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  facts,  Mr. 
President.  That  these  instituUona  are  on 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster  is  an 
established  fact.  Article  after  article  has 
been  published  to  document  this  sorry 
state  of  affairs.  The  latest  was  published 
in  the  National  Observer  this  past  Mon- 
day. Written  by  James  Hampton,  it  is  en- 
titled, "Sick  Medical  Schools  Seek  Emer- 
gency Help."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Recoid  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  general,  it 
makes  the  point  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  truly  national  problem  and  one  of  great 
magnitude.  There  are  over  100  medical 
schools  in  virtually  every  State.  Affll 


he  responsibilities,  we  must  insure  that  iated  with  them  are  almost  400  major 

they  have  sufficient  resources  to  do  the  teaching  hospitals  which  provide  about 

i°*>-  25  percent  of  all  the  hospital  care  in  the 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  Senate  country.   These  Institutions  are  belea- 

l*bor  Committee  attempted  to  do  Just  guered.    As    the    Federal    budget    has 


that.  We  amended  the  Health  Training 
Improvement  Act,  S.  3586,  In  order  to 
•uthorlie  a  1-year  $100  million  disaster 
relief  fund  for  medical  schools  in  finan- 
cial chaos.  That  effort  was  blunted  at 
the  time  8.  3588  went  to  conference  with 
the  House.  However,  with  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Committee,  Senator 
jAvrrs,  we  did  work  out  with  the  House 


conferees  a  reasonable  compromise.  Since     or  close  their  doors. 


shrunk,  medical  costs  escalated,  and  as 
public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations vacillated,  these  great  InsUtu- 
tlons  have  been  brought  to  their  knees. 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  expect  that  excellence 
will  continue  to  be  the  hallmark  of  this 
Nation's  medical  educaUon  while  we 
permit  a  profound  funding  crisis  to 
cause  medical  schools  to  sacrifice  quality 


existing  law.  section  770  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  already  authorizes 
fimding  for  medical  schools  In  financial 
distress,  and  since  the  authorization  cell- 
ing for  that  program  is  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  President's  budget  for  1971 
we  agreed  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
seeking  full  funding  under  the  existing 
authority. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  that  action  by  the  legislative 
committee  occurred  after  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  marked  up 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  and  filed  its 
report  on  that  bill.  Accordingly,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  not  apprised 
of  the  maimer  In  which  we  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  further  assist  these 
academic  health  centers. 

I  do  want,  though,  to  make  a  special 
point  of  GompUmenUng  the  floor  man- 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  no 
panacea.  It  is  clearly  a  stopgap  measure 
intended  to  stave  off  disaster  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  The  basic  iegislsUve  author- 
ity under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assists  medical  schools,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act, 
expires  next  June.  The  92d  Congress  will, 
of  course,  have  to  extend  and  Improve 
that  authority.  Already  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  tlilnk  in  innovative  and  possibly 
quite  different  ways  about  updating  this 
program.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  just  released  a  re- 
port entitled  "Higher  Education  and  the 
Nation's  Health"  which  is  both  provoc- 
ative and  highly  beneficial.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues.  Furthermore,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  has 
recently  pubUsbed  a  paper  called  "A  Bi- 


centennial Anniversary  Program  for  the 
Expansion  of  Medical  Education. "  It,  too, 
makes  far-reaching  recommendations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  parallel 
to  the  Carnegie  Commission  Report.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  AAMC  report  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
OHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  issue  here  is  clear.  We  need  time  to 
refashion  this  legislative  instmment.  And 
as  each  of  us  knows,  time  costs  money. 
This  amendment  we  offer  today  will  pro- 
vide that  necessary  money.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

EmiBrr  1 

(From  the  Natiooal  Observer,  Nov.  16.  1070] 

Sick  Mxdicai.  Schools  Sane 

EBCEKGarrcT  Hklp 

(By  Jim  Hampton) 

The  n&uon's  medical  schools  art  sick  and 

getting  sicker.  ITnable  to  cure  their  Ula.  eome 

arc  doee  to  giving  up  the  gbost.  It  Is  hard 

to  exaggerate  the  distress — or  minimize  the 

effects   the  crisis  could   have  on   Amerlcaa 

medicine. 

The  immediate,  most  obvious  problem  Is 
money.  Medical  schools  have  been  badly 
lacerated  by  sharp  cutbacks  In  Federal  funds 
at  the  same  time  that  their  costs  have  been 
aoomlng.  Sixty-one  of  the  country's  107 
medical  schooU  (with  379  anuated  teaching 
hgepltala)  have  received  or  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral "duueas  "  lUDda  to  help  meet  operatlne 

A  quldc  money  transtualon  would  help:  In 
fact,  li  may  be  the  difference  between  llle 
and  death  for  some  schools.  But  the  root 
causes  o«  the  dlsuess  go  deeper.  The  schools 
are  flnding  it  Incraaalngly  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  demands  being  made  upon  them:  more 
doctors,  more  snd  better  health  c*re.  main- 
taining research  on  medical  fronUers,  and 
more  effecUve  methods  ol  admmifiterlhg  rr- 
aourcea. 

Irotilcally.  one  reason  iai  the  up«urge  In 
ooets  Is  that  medical  schools  have  been  in- 
cxeaslQg  enrollmenu  In  response  to  Oovern- 
ment  pleas  for  help  Id  solving  the  nauoo's 
doctor  shortage.  It's  figured  the  country 
needs  &0,000  mt>r«  physicians  than  It  has 
today. 
Among  the  schools  hardest  hit  are: 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleve- 
land, which  dipped  Into  endowment  funds 
lor  •12,000,000  beiore  being  rescued — tempo- 
raruy  at  least— by  a  »3,000,oao  grant  this  year 
irom  the  Ohio  legislature. 

St.  Liuis  University,  which  Is  keeping  \u 
medical  school  afloat  with  funds  freed  up  by 
closing  Its  dental,  aviation  technology,  and 
engineering  schools.  The  liO-year-old  school 
la  so  pmched,  says  I>eBn  Robert  H.  Felix,  that 
It  may  not  be  able  to  admit  a  first-year  class 
In  1971. 

New  York  Medical  College,  which  required 
a  6500,000  Federal  distress  loan  to  break  even 
this  year  even  though  It  mortgaged  property 
for  SIO.OOO.OOO  and  Is  spending  »S.OOO,000  In 
endowment  money. 

Georgetown  University  and  George  Wash- 
ington Uiuverslty,  both  m  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.. 
say  their  schools  may  close  unless  (Dongress! 
which  Is  the  District  of  Columbia's  "legisla- 
ture." antes  up  money  to  cover  Georgetown's 
projected  si  .420,000  deBclt  and  George  Wash- 
Inglon's  Sl.991.159  anticipated  deficit. 

Marquette  University's  medical  school  be- 
came the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  after 
it  was  rescued  from  bankruptcy  by  a  S3.2O0.- 
000  emergency  grant  from  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature. 

Fmanclal  anemia,  respecter  neither  of  age 
nor  of  reputation,  tbmatena  tbe  Johns  Hop- 
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klM  Vnlventtj  School  or  Medicine  for  70 
ye»r»  ooe  ot  cbe  world'!  premier  medlcia 
•cBoole.  The  school  rm  WIO.OOO  into  the  red 
iMt  jtT.  This  ye»r  Its  deflcit  will  more  than 
double,  to  an  anticipated  •2.234,000 

Thla  rate  of  deflcit  spending  would  bank- 
rupt the  medical  echool  It  left  unstemmed. 
II  you  talce  the  most  conservative  view  we 
could  only  continue  a  few  years  at  the  preo- 
ent  rate,"  aays  Dr.  Uncoln  Gordon,  the  unl- 
versltys  prealdent.  Adds  Dr  David  E  Bogera 
medical-school  dean  at  Johns  Hopkins-  "It 
may  take  the  closing  of  several  medical 
school!  to  get  the  ( Nikon]  Administration  to 
Ukc  notice." 

In  1968-99  the  Federal  Government  gave 
medical  schools  about  <95.ooo.ooo  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  their  budgets,  m  grants 
for  research,  training  of  specialists,  teaching 
and  the  like,  a  decade  later  the  Federal  con- 
tribution waa  around  •700.000.000  Research 
grants  had  Increased  42e  per  cent,  training 
and  other  grants  had  zoomed  613  per  cent 
The  Federal  share  of  all  medical  schools' 
budgeu  thus  rose  to  53  per  cent.  At  some 
schoolt-noubly  the  better  ones.  Uke  Hop- 
kins, with  big-name  faculty—It  waa  some- 
what higher.  Moreover,  at  some  school*— 
Hopkins  Included— the  Federal  Government 
was  putung  up  t4  of  every  ts  spent  for  medl- 
cal  research. 

Things  began  souring  m  the  twilight  of 
the  Johnson  Administration.  Pressed  by  In- 
Bauon.  coats  ot  the  Vietnam  War  unantici- 
pated spending  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
and  a  general  decline  m  enthusiasm  lor  aclen- 
tine  endeavors,  the  Government  dropped 
medlclne-s  priority  several  notches. 

"apaciai.  caaHra"  mar  nooas  onn 

■■  if,'  P"  "'^^  «'"  ■"  medical  schools  9S 
iHieclal  project*"  grants  totaling  •34,700  000 
These  grants  were  conceived  primarily  for 
curriculum  Improvements,  but  Si  of  the 
schools  applied  them  to  operating  coats 
Among  them  were  32  schools  deemed  In  "se- 
nous  financial  need."  This  year  HEW  spread 
»  touu  ot  tlS.OOO.OOO-about  the  sune  ^ven 
the  32  schoola  last  year-among  43  schoola 
In  similar  stralta. 

NIH  la  the  conduit  through  which  moat 
M«m^  money  flows  to  medical  schools.  Con- 
P**  '•^  "o'  y"  passed  thla  llscal  year's 
H»W  appropriation  bill.  The  White  Houae 
budget  recommended  «1  J  bUUon  tor  aU  NIH 
purposes,  which  was  «529.868.0O0  leas  than 
the    medical    schools    had    requested     Tha 

SHh""!!*  ''■' if^^  """^  '«  •'  •  ""lion, 
and  the  Senate  Fmance  Committee  raised 
the  Houae  to  •1.7S  bUUon.  '•"'^ 

In  Ita  report  to  the  Senate  where  the  bill 
awaits  action,  the  Finance  Committee  said 
that  for  the  second  successive  year  the 
committee  must  eipress  grave  concern  ibout 
the  apparent  downgrading  of  henlth  as  re- 
flected by  the  (Presidents!  budget  request." 
The  cutbacks  are  "tantamount  to  balancing 
u't^  *"  ""^  ""  ^'=^'''^«  Of  human 

AtJohna  Hopkins  In  Baltimore,  the  effecta 
of  Federal  cutbacks  ahow  up  dramMloallT 
Hopkins'  eiperlencea  probably  also  Illus- 
trate, as  well  aa  any  one  school  can,  what  the 
reliance  on  Federal  money  has  wrought. 
"w«  Aaa  paiTTT   vulnebablk" 

Hopkins  Is  spending  534.000.000  this  year 
9^  '"If'  •^'OOO  000— or  80  per  cent-comes 
from  NIH.  mostly  for  research.  "We're  pretty 
vulnerable.  "  says  Dean  Rogers.  "The  better 
the  medical  school,  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  federal  funding." 

Uisc  year  Johns  Hopkins  loet  (1. 800,000 
in  Federal  money.  Including  5600  000  for 
projects  that  were  approved  by  lilB  but 
never  flnancod  The  other  »1.00O,0O0  was  lost 
through  "negotuted  reductions  • 

In  happier  days.  NIH  approved  Hopkins' 
grant  appUcatlona  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
time,  says  Dr.  Rogers.  No  more:  The  rate  la 
now  40  to  60  per  cent.  This  has  two  disturb- 
ing ellecta    FUat,  It  makes  grants  hanjer  to 
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get  by  ytning,  unknown  doctora.  Second  It 
JwpartlMa  projecu  to  which  Hopklna  has 
committed  itself  for  yean  on  the  baals  of 
previous  NIH  support. 

«,  II  ?."''  '*  "  '"  '*»"  "o  """O  up  »  top- 
flight biomedical  team,"  Dr.  Rogers  stresara 
but  you  can  tear  one  down  In  su  montha- 
Thats  to  danger  ot  happenmg  here  now. 
one  professor  has  been  working  since  1950 
on  research  involvmg  metabolism  heart 
disease,  and  diabetes. 

But  now  hU  NIH  grant  has  been  cut  oil 
Several  aaalstanta  have  had  to  be  dropped 
and,  when  the  schoola  emergency  funds  run 
out  .shorUy.  his  work  wui  come  to  an  end. 
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„Jil7  "Mlcal  schools,  lUe  Hopklna  are 
preparing  for  lean  years.  Dr.  Bogm  ha^  let 
Mi  faculty  members  go  and  will  not  BU  other 
poets  when   they  become  vacant 

■Deflclts  don't  only  show  up  In  dollars 
T^'' ^^,°u-"^""  P'I»-™oklng  Dr.  Gordon! 
'To  Which  Dr  Russell  Nelson,  president  of 
JohiM  Hopkins,  adds: 

_.,3^^''*  '"  '°  •normoua  bin  that  has  to  be 
paid  here,  someume,  by  some  generation  " 


rvTvuK  LEAOKBann*  caiKrxD 
Tralmng  programs  alao  are  hurting.  Last 
year  Hopklna  lost  •375.081  in  PMeral  train- 
ing grants.  This  money  would  have  supported 
post-residency  training  In  cardiology,  phys- 
iology, and  pharmacology.  "This  has  been 
our  underpinning  tor  training  the  new  lead- 
ership ot  medicine,  the  future  teachers  and 
future  researchers."  Dr.  Rogers  says. 

Medical  schools  generally  are  making  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  admit  more  students 
from  working-class  backgrounds  and  minor- 
ity groups.  Lost  year  Hopklna  had  391  stu- 
dents, ot  whom  66  per  cent  had  to  have  loans 
or  granta  to  meet  expenses.  ThU  year's  class 
la  up  to  420.  and  45  per  cent  of  Ita  atudents 
come  from  famiuea  with  locomea  ot  less 
than  •12,000  a  year. 

The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  estimates 
that  the  nation  needs  50.000  more  physicians 
now  to  have  an  adequate  ratio  of  175  per 
100.000  population.  To  reach  that  goal  by 
1976,  the  nation's  medical  schools  need  to 
graduate  20.000  doctora  a  year  (taking  attri- 
tion Into  account). 

In  1970  they  graduated  8.367  rcporu  the 
Asaoclatlon  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
At  that,  medical  schools  have  Increased  their 
etu'DUments  34  per  cent  since  1964  Thla 
years  flrat-year  class  of  11,360  Is  up  9  per 
cent  over  last  year's,  says  Dr.  J<am  A  D 
Cooper,  the  AAMC  president. 

"Not  only  that, "  Dr.  Cooper  adds,  "but  we 
have  increased  the  number  ot  mlnortty-group 
students  almost  50  per  cent  this  year"  to 
1,084  compared  with  727  last  year. 

Making  medical  education  accessible  to 
poor  people  and  mlnontlea  u  a  social  im- 
perative, authontlee  agree.  But  It  also  escer- 
bates  the  medical  school's  flnanclal  prob- 
lems. "It  usually  costs  about  twice  as  much 
to  keep  these  students  In  school  because 
their  flnanclal  background  is  not  as  good  " 
•ays  Dr.  Cooper.  "With  Inadequate  loan  and 
scholarship  tunda,"  because  of  Federal  cut- 
backs m  those  categories,  "the  schools  have 
been  digging  into  whatever  reserves  and  en- 
dowment funds  they  have." 

"A  caoMcH"  roa  scholabs 
Here  at  Hopkins,  the  loan-acholarshlp  sit- 
uation is  creating  a  "terrlflc  crunch,"  Dean 
Rogera  says.  Tuition  Is  »2.00O  a  year  now 
and  win  rise  to  92.500  next  tall  but  tuition 
pays  only  a  fraction  of  a  medical  students 
education, 

Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  agreed  re- 
cently to  ask  the  states  General  Assembly 
to  appropriate  •2,000  per  atudent  to  both 
Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Maryland's 
medical  school.  That  wul  help  u  it  comes, 
Hopkins  officials  say.  But  they  emphasize  as 
does  the  AAMC.  that  the  only  long-range 
solution  Is  more  Federal  aid  to  all  medical 
schools. 

■Medical  schools  are  a  precious  national 
resource, "  says  Dr.  Rogers,  "and  to  pretend 
that  they  could  float  along  on  money  avail- 
able from  the  private  sector  la  slUy  It  lust 
couldn't  be  done." 

Some  medical  educators  think  It  was  a 
mlatake  for  the  schools  to  become  so  de- 
pendent on  Federal  money.  Not  Dr.  Rogen 
Without  Federal  money,  a  lot  of  private 
medical  schools  would  have  withered  on  the 
vine;  they  would  have  closed," 
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THE  Expansion  o»  Mioicai,  EntlCAiioN 

irrntoDocnow 

.i^^-,""^"".'*  •  nauonal  goal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians  Is  a  complex,  multivariate 
a,T„,  ^'  educational  process  ItseU  1. 
d^chotomous.  involving  on  the  one  hand  the 
formal  academic  qualification  for  the  MD  de- 

flt^^?,  i^  °'  P''y"<:'»'>'  by  function  and 
specialty.  Many  of  the  other  critical  variables 
!,-  1  .'v'°  P'"'"'='"  "hd  »oclal  realms  out- 
side of  the  narrow  conflnas  of  medicine.  The 
objectives  established  by  the  American  public 
o?  h.  1,^°°"?^'  ■'"''"''  «l"»"tJ.  and  types 

oriomfS,"",?",  I°=«"lh81y.  however,  the 
priority  of  health  services  wUl  be  measured 
against  other  needs  such  as  housing,  nutn- 
fi  ■  'iJ^t'"""'  ""= '  ">"  '"o  contHbute  to 
taproyed  health  and  the  meeting  ot  other 
Important  social  goals 

In  planning  tor  medical  education,  there 
must  be  clear  understanding  among  aU  that 
are  Involved  of  the  divers,  dimensions  ot  the 
matter,  the  scope  of  the  variables  at  nlar 
u  Jf!,°"  "fP""-"""?.  the  specific  area  which 
U  being  selected  for  action  In  the  context 
of  the  overall  problem  of  the  need  for  physi- 
cians. Otherwise,  there  will  be  contusion  and 
disagreement  in  establishing  objectives  and 
failure  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  parties  that  must  sit  to 

^.?„K  ?"  Pff"'"8  ««"  to  achieve  better 
health  tor  all  Americans. 

.J^^\  "l."'^  'n<««»t  of  clarity.  It  Is  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
Is  to  examine  briefly  the  major  considerations 
that  bear  upon  the  capacity,  dimension,  and 
distribution  of  Institutions  for  the  education 
Of  MD  candidates  as  a  significant  and  dis- 
crete element  of  the  broad  atUck  upon  the 
problem  of  medical  manpower  and  Improv- 
ing the  health  services  of  the  nation  How- 
ever. It  must  be  clear  that  merely  Increaalng 
the  number  of  MD  degrees  awarded  will  not 
In  Itself  solve  the  problem  of  a  more  even 
ge'igraphlcal  distribution  of  physicians  nor 
physician  services  for  the  urban  and  rural 
poor.  Neither  can  action  taken  to  secure  such 
an  Increase  assure  a  more  appropriate  and 
rational  pattern  of  specialty  services  or  an 
immediate  and  direct  Improvement  In  health 
service.. 

Overcoming  the  llmlUtlons.  the  Inadequa- 
cies, and  maldistribution  ot  the  nation's 
health  services  Is  dependent  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  some  systematic  means  to  modu- 
late the  whole  process  of  Investment  and 
resource  autrlbuUon  In  health  In  some  ra- 
tional and  purposeful  way.  The  distribution 
of  physicians  by  specialty  and  their  avail- 
ability 13  determined  by  the  graduate  train- 
ing process  now  subject  to  a  variety  of  sepa- 
rately  acting  forces,  many  of  which  are  pres- 
ently beyond  academic  control  and  unre- 
lated to  health  service  needs.  Further  stages 
In  the  evolution  ot  national  policy  for  aca- 
demic  medicine  must  engage  these  problems 
In  a  much  mors  iJlrect  way. 

Thus,  the  Issues  engaged  In  m  this  paper 
are  those  Involved  In  the  further  develop- 
ment ot  national  policy  and  programs  aimed 
at  a  fundamental  and  predetermining  seg- 
ment of  the  overall  problem  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  physician  services:  namely,  the  size 
of  the  annual  cohort  of  entering  MD  candl- 
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dfttea   «nd  tb»   •cUons   supportive   of   that 
proccac 

THE    BASES    TOR    PXOJKCTtNO   THE   CAPACTTT    FOB 


There  we  two  fundamental  approacbea 
for  catablUblng  the  number  of  MDs  to  b« 
educated  In  Amerleaxi  medical  scboota: 

1.  The  BAucattonai  Opportunitjf  BaatM. 
ProTldlac  an  entering  place  for  all  qualified 
students  wbo  wleh  to  study  medicine. 

3.  The  Health  Service  Needs  Basu.  Edu- 
catlnf  tbc  number  ot  UDs  coojEldered  necee- 
fiarr  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tbe  nation  for 
pbyslclan  servlcee. 

In  a  rapidly  responding  supply  and  demand 
syfitem.  the  dlffcrencce  between  tbe  dlmen- 
slona  of  our  znedlcal  education  plant  de- 
rived from  tbeae  two  baaes  would  probably 
be  small.  However,  as  Rashl  Fein  (I)  among 
others  bae  pointed  out.  supply  and  demand 
adjustment  is  slugglah  and  Incomplete  In 
medldnc,  so  that  in  tbe  short  run.  projec* 
tloni  derived  from  these  two  approaches 
may  be  substantially  different.  Some  of  tbe 
more  Important  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  result*  obtained  from  these  different  ap- 
proaches are  dlscuseed  below. 

BDUCATTONAI.  OPPOBTUNrrT 

In  19*7.  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal OoUegee  and  the  American  Medical  A&ao- 
clatlOD  Issued  a  joint  policy  statement 
recommending  that  the  national  objective 
should  be  to  provide  a  medical  school  place 
for  every  quaUfied  applicant.  (3)  Atthougb 
tt  is  a  prime  goal  in  the  United  States  to 
make  available  undergraduete  college  educa- 
tion for  every  Interested  and  qualified  stu- 
dent, this  policy  has  not  been  explicitly 
applied  in  medical  education;  m  part  because 
of  the  very  high  caplt&l  investment  required, 
and  In  part  because  medical  educators  have 
attempted  with  considerable  success  to  main- 
tain a  low  attrition  rate  for  a  program  that 
is  notably  expensive. 

To  OUT  knowledge,  projections  have  never 
been  made  on  the  number  of  places  that 
would  be  needed  to  accommodate  all  quali- 
fied students.  The  number  probably  cannot 
be  estimated  simply  by  the  alse  of  the  cur- 
rent application  pool.  In  a  study  of  medical 
school  applicants,  Pothofl  (3)  showed  that 
tbe  numt>er  seeking  admission  has  varied  in 
a  narrow  range  around  twice  the  number  of 
places  available  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  This  view  that  the  size  of  the  appli- 
cant pool  parallels  opportunities  for  admls- 
slon  Is  given  some  support  by  the  falling 
percenuge  of  eligible  college  graduates  ap- 
plying to  medical  school.  The  number  of 
medical  school  entering  places  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Increasing  number  of  college 
students.  This  cannot  be  explained  entirely 
on  the  development  of  other  opportunities 
tot  coUege-educated  youth  snd  probably  rep- 
resenu  the  students'  adjustment  to  a  prac- 
Ileal  consideration  of  the  odds  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Over  the  abort  term,  tbe  number  of  quali- 
fied applicants  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  size  of  college  enrollment  and  tbe  his- 
torical percentage  of  these  students  inter- 
ested In  medicine.  InformaUon  on  college 
graduates  and  the  applicant  pool  for  the 
period  1960-1971  arc  given  In  Tables  lA 
through  IC  (attached)  with  two  proJecUons 
of  the  estimated  number  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  the  period  1970-1980.  in  the  pro- 
jections, the  following  assumptions  have 
been  made: 

1.  The  percentage  of  college  graduates 
applying  for  medical  school  In  the  future 
wm  be  at  a  rate  of  3.9  Tr.  as  In  1960.  for  one 
series  of  projections,  or  2S%,  as  In  1970.  for 
an  alternate  series  of  projections,  taking  Into 
account  differences  between  the  application 
rates  of  men  and  women. 

3.  Three-fourths  of  the  applicant  pool  Is 
qualified  for  admission  to  medical  school 
with  an  acceptable  attriuon  rate  and  without 
a  serious  compromise  of  the  quality  of  the 


education  provided.  This,  of  oourae.  la  an 
arbitrary  proportion,  but  It  does  seem  rea- 
•ouable  to  assume  that  dcaire  and  capability 
are  not  perfectly  congruent. 

The  set  of  eatlmatas  projected  on  the  basis 
of  these  alternative  assumptions  are  as 
follows : 


Estimsted  tstil  nuflilMf  ot 
OOslifM  ifwdicsl  Khool 
■pplcants  »t~ 


AcidsmK  yctr: 

wihU 

1972-73 

1974-75 

1976-77 

197»-7» 

tWHl 


21.3a 

ZZ.870 
24, 7« 
2fi.M4 
a.  115 

30,05 


1C749 
17.  KS 
19.401 

20.  Ml 
Z2.0U 
23,00& 


It  ta  apparent  that  the  entering  places  re- 
quired to  satisfy  tbe  demand  for  educational 
opportunities  would  eubstanttally  exceed 
those  now  available.  (1970  medical  admis- 
sions in  tbe  fall  of  1970  are  estimated  at 
11,000}. 

These  estimates  would  have  to  be  increased 
if  a  larger  proportion  of  women  became  in- 
terested In  medicine  or  the  availability  of 
opportiuiities  stimulated  more  men  to  apply. 
However,  If  the  low  1968  Interest  level  of 
college  graduates  prevailed,  the  projection 
would  not  differ  remarkably  from  projections 
made  below  on  the  basis  of  health  service 
system  demand. 

Annual  increments  In  entering  class  size 
of  the  magnitudes  indicated  in  the  above 
projection  would  create  unprecedented  prob- 
lems of  program  and  facility  expansion 
which.  In  tbe  short  run,  are  probably  in- 
superable In  the  context  of  the  present  pat- 
tern of  medical  education.  Any  serious  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  requirement  for  medical 
school  places  would  require  a  suhstautial  re- 
design of  the  present  structure,  process,  and 
inatitutlonal  forms  of  medical  education  plus 
an  eoormouB  investment  in  additional  edu- 
cational resoxiroes.  While  such  a  series  of 
changes  may  t>e  possible  and  perhaps  even 
desirable,  the  time  involved  In  accompUahlng 
them  would  aerlooaly  delay  tbe  prooeas  of  ex- 
panding the  MO  pool  of  the  naUou  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

HEALTH    SiaVICa    DEMAKB 

It  Is  even  more  dlfflcult  to  project  tbe  num- 
ber of  MDfl  that  should  be  educated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  health  services.  This  Is  due  to 
the  many  variables  involved  and  particularly 
to  tbe  nature  of  medical  practice  and  tbe 
delivery  of  health  services  today  in  the 
United  &tat«9.  Present  arrangements  are  es- 
sentially free  floating  with  tew  restrictions 
on  tbe  number  of  physicians  In  each  of  the 
specialty  areas,  their  geographic  distribution, 
and  Che  organization  of  medical  practice.  In 
such  a  situation,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  there  is  no  assurance  that  an  in- 
creased nimiber  of  MDs  will  result  in  a  dis- 
tribution of  physician  services  that  will  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  for  health  care.  As- 
suming that  the  number  of  KID  graduates 
could  be  Increased  to  a  level  where  tbe  sheer 
pressure  of  numbers  would,  by  Itself,  force 
physicians  into  areas  and  types  of  practice 
where  major  shortages  exist  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  rational  basis  upon  which  to  formu- 
late public  policy  in  medical  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  experts,  includ- 
ing Glnzberg  (4)  and  McNemy  (6).  have 
argued  that  the  current  number  of  physi- 
cians is  adequate  and  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  physician 
services  rests  with  modlflcations  in  the  health 
care  system.  These  changes,  they  believe, 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  developing  crisis  In 
health  care,  the  continuing  rapid  rise  in 
costs,  and  the  growing  role  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  pajrment  for  care.  Changes 
in  so  complex  a  matter  as  health  care,  bow- 
ever,   do   not   occur   rapidly.   Although   the 


academic  health  centers  and  others  are  m- 
creasingly  Involved  In  experimentation,  in- 
novation, and  demonstration  In  health  care 
■ystema,  the  effects  of  these  efforts  on  a  na- 
tional scale  wUl  probably  not  be  felt  soon 
eno\tgh  to  meet  the  need.s.  Thus,  dependence 
upon  changes  m  the  health  service  system 
as  an  Immediate  and  sole  means  to  overcome 
the  overall  physician  shortage  also  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  basis  Tor  planning 
for  medical  education,  at  lean,  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Influence  of  health  serv- 
ices and  medical  care  organization,  the  na- 
tion's need  for  MD  gTAduates  is  affected  by 
a  series  ot  additional  factors  whose  magm- 
tudes  are  subject  to  varying  assumptions, 
and  which  will  interact  in  a  complex  manner 
upon  the  need  for  physician  services.  Among 
such  factors  are  population  growth  and 
change,  tbe  changing  patterns  of  health  and 
disease  problems,  the  advance  of  medical 
science  and  technology,  the  rtsmg  public 
expectations  of  the  level  of  which  health 
needs  and  wants  will  be  met.  That  the  net 
effect  of  these  influences  upon  the  number  of 
phyatclans  needed  will  be  poaiuve  and  addi- 
tive seems  both  a  valid  and  necessary  as- 
sumption. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  responsible  na- 
tional health  policy  must  provide  for  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  nation's  capability 
for  educating  UDs  to  meet  tbe  inevitable  In- 
crea-se  In  physician  services  required  for  the 
quantitative  future  health  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. The  most  recent  projections  of  thla  re- 
quirement have  placed  the  number  of  MDs 
that  should  be  added  to  the  nation's  pool. 
above  that  required  to  maintain  present  MD- 
populatlon  ratios,  at  50.000  (6).  An  increase 
In  medical  school  entering  classes  to  1&4)00 
by  1978  would  make  U  possible  to  achieve 
the  60,000  MD  increase  by  1960  and  provide 
for  anticipated  population  increase.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  bases  for  projecting  needs 
do  not  convince  us  that  present  data  make 
it  possible  to  develop  a  more  exact  or  mean- 
ingful prediction  based  on  he*ltb  service 
needs. 

We  believe  this  projection  to  t>e  a  valid 
basis  for  designing  the  terms  of  a  Inderal 
support  program  for  tbe  expanalon  oS  MD 
production  in  the  I970e.  While  tt  is  of  a  leaser 
magnitude  than  the  pattern  of  increase  that 
would  derive  from  the  educational  opportu- 
nity projection.  It  wouJd  involve  leas  funda- 
mental change  In  the  present  structure  and 
process  of  medical  education  and  thus  less 
unc«-taintieB.  Purthennore.  the  rate  of  in- 
crease would  appear  reasonable  and  realistic 
In  terms  of  the  processes  of  planning,  con- 
struction, and  program  develc^meni  that 
must  be  carried  out.  as  well  as  permlttmg 
maintenance  of  adequate  quality  in  the  ex- 
panding programs. 

THE     BICEMTENNIAI.    CHAU-KNCE     FBOCmAM     FOX 
THX  EXPANSION  OF  HZDICAX.  KDnCAJlOK 

We  think  that  expanding  the  total  enter- 
ing class  Klste  for  MD  education  m  the  D.a.  to 
15.000  by  1S76  would  be  an  appropriate  goal 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Nation.  An  in- 
creaite  by  this  date  would  furnish  the  addi- 
tional physlciaoH  by  the  early  ISSO's.  The 
physician  population  ratio  would  increase  to 
more  than  175  per  100.000  populauon.  a  level 
at  present  exceeded  only  by  the  USSR  and 
Israel.  The  health  care  system  would  have 
access  to  this  increase  even  sooner  as  the 
studenu  began  to  paruclpate  In  medical  care 
as  interns  and  residents. 

Properly  challenged  and  with  assurances  of 
adequate  Pedrral  support,  we  believe  the 
nation's  Institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
respond  effectively  to  the  call  for  more  phy- 
sicians and  other  henlth  care  personnel.  We 
recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment of  a  clear  cut,  adequately  financed 
program  for  growth,  a  program  which  win 
oonstltute  a  challenge  to  our  Institutions  and 
which  would.  If  Implemented  promptly  per- 
mit us  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  long-range  goal  by  the  time  of 
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our  Bicentennial  Celebration.  We  believe  that 
a  program  with  features  described  below  will 
constitute  such  a  challenge. 

Before  describing  the  features  of  such  a 
program,  however,  we  must  emphasize  three 
important  points: 

First,  any  meaningful  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation's  academic  health 
centers  must  take  account  of  the  dUScult 
flnanclal  circumstances — desperate.  In  many 
Instances — in  which  they  find  themaelTes 
today.  Thus,  the  avallablUty  of  substantial 
and  continuing  operating  support  to  present 
operations  is  essential  to  a  program  for 
expansion. 

Second.  It  must  bf  kept  clearly  In  mind 
that  Che  education  of  a  physician  takes  place 
In  a  most  complex  environment,  one  that 
involvee  concomitant  instruction  of  other 
health  personnel,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
biomedical  research  and  the  provision  of 
health  care.  The  cosu  of  these  Interrelated 
services  are  not  fully  separable.  Current  pub- 
lic Interest  understandably  focuses  on  the 
number  of  physicians  produced.  Thus,  this 
number  tends  to  become  the  single  gauge  of 
productivity  and  the  sole  measure  of  return 
for  the  public  investment.  It  deserves  empha- 
sis, however,  that  amounts  suggested  for 
support  of  medical  education,  on  a  capitation 
basis,  are  also  productive  of  services,  research, 
and  other  educational  experiences  that  con- 
tribute materially  to  health  care,  and  the 
ultimate  public  good  derived  Is  the  stability 
and  vigor  of  a  set  of  social  institutions:  the 
academic  medical  center. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  beet  Interests 
of  the  nation  will  be  served  if  a  portion  of 
the  required  increment  of  production  of  phy- 
sicians. Ls  met  by  the  development  of  new 
schools.  Special  attenuon  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  new  schools  in  geograph- 
ical areas  that  are  at  present  without  medi- 
cal schools  and  that  have  universities  with 
graduate  programs  In  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  in  order  that  such  resources 
could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  medical  schools.  The  ef> 
fectlve  utilization  of  clinical  resources  sl- 
ready  existing  in  such  areas,  with  appropriate 
and  necessary  modlflcations.  must  be  en- 
ooarsged  in  order  to  minimize  the  need  for 
additional  teaching  hospitals  and  other  clin- 
ical facilities,  which  are  notoriously  costly. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  presence  of  a  med- 
ical school  in  an  area  favorably  influences 
the  attractiveness  of  the  area  for  physicians 
and  the  level  of  medical  practice.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  geographic  distribution  of 
medical  schools  Is  stressed. 

OBJECTIVES  or  THE   PtOCKAM 

The  objectives  of  this  program  would 
be: 

1.  To  Increase  the  nation's  pool  of  MDs 
by  50.000  by  1980  to  permit  achieving  an 
overall  physician-population  ratio  ctf  175: 
100.000  and  make  it  possible  for  every  state 
to  have  at  leaat  100  MDs  per  100.000  peo- 
ple. 

3.  To  assist  in  achieving  a  better  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  medical  capability  by 
selective  location  of  new  medical  schools 
In  areas  without  medical  schools  or  with 
limited  access  to  academic  medicine. 

3  To  diminish  dependence  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign- trained  MDs. 

4  To  provide  an  adequate  annual  cohort 
of  MDs  as  a  base  for  more  rational  dis- 
tribution of  physicians  for  graduate  train- 
ing In  the  various  specialties  and  functional 
areas. 

5.  To  provide  adequate  financial  stability 
for  the  continuing  operating  requlrementa 
of  medical  Bcho<^s. 

THE    OVEBAI^    PLAN 

As  Indicated  in  Introductory  paragraphs, 
our  overall  plan  Is  aimed  at  harlng  15.000 
entering    places    In    the    naUon's    medical 


schools  by  1976.  At  present,  there  arc  11,000 
entering  places,  and  800  more  are  In  prospect 
on  the  basis  of  currently  planned  expan- 
sion programs.  Thus,  our  objective  Is  an 
additional  expansion  of  3,200  entering  placed 
by  1976.  We  believe  that  this  Increment 
should  be  met  by: 

1.  The  development  of  12  new  medical 
schools,  with  100  students  in  the  entering 
class  of  each;  a  total  of  1.200  new  entering 
places;  and 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  entering  classes  of 
existing  medical  schools  by  a  minimum  of 
15  students  each,  up  to  a  total  of  2.000  addi- 
tional entering  places. 

We  believe  that  the  modification  of  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Program  utilizing  the  following  approach  and 
presented  as  a  challenge  to  the  nation's  in- 
stitutions of  h'gher  learning  will  bring  about 
the  realization  of  this  objective. 

PROcaAM    TERMS    ANU    CONDITtONS 

Participating  Institutions.  Institutions 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  would 
be  Invited  to  submit  proposals  for  Federal 
grant  support  for  (a)  the  development  of 
new  medical  schools  and/or  (b)  the  expan- 
sion of  present  medical  schools,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Proposals  would  be  evaluated 
by  competent  site  visiting  teams  and  sub- 
ject to  Judgment  by  an  appropriate  Advisory 
Council  In  procedures  currently  operative 
with  respect  to  various  Federal  grants  In 
the  health  fields.  Judgments  would  be  based 
on  Institutional  strength,  available  facili- 
ties and  faculty  together  with  prospects  for 
their  further  development,  geographic  loca- 
tion, the  degree  of  Innovation  In  the  educa- 
tional program,  community  Interest  and 
support,  and  rapidity  with  which  the  pro- 
spective program  could  be  developed.  Suc- 
cessful applicants  would  receive  suport  as 
Indicated  bekw  and  would  be  expected  to 
reach  the  stated  goal  of  entering  class  size 
within  six  years  of  the  time  the  award  was 
made. 

Capital  Costs.  An  Institution  approved  for 
the  development  of  a  new  school  or  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  would  receive  a  Federal 
award  of  $200,000  per  entering  student  for 
capital  costs,  with  the  obllgaUon  to  provide 
at  least  950.000  per  student  or  more  from 
non -Federal  funds. 

Thus,  a  substantial  but  not  extraordinary 
amount  would  be  provided  as  a  package  to 
each  participating  Institution,  with  the  In- 
stitution expected  to  obtain  at  least  a  modest 
contribution  from  non-Pederal  sources  but 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  as  large  a  con- 
tribution as  It  may  wish  in  order  to  provide 
more  elaborate  facilities. 

Start-up  Costs.  New  or  expanded  institu- 
tions under  this  program  would  receive,  in 
recognition  of  start-up  costs  Inherent  in  the 
initiation  of  any  new  program,  a  one-time 
allocation  of  »20,000  per  new  entering  class 
place,  whether  In  a  new  school  or  In  a  pro- 
gram of  expansion  of  an  existing  school.  That 
would  become  available  as  soon  as  firm  ar- 
rangements for  the  new  school  or  expansion 
program  have  been  completed. 

Operating  Expenses.  An  institution  ap- 
proved for  the  development  of  either  a  new 
school  or  an  expansion  under  the  terms  of 
this  program  would  receive  99.000  per  year 
per  student  toward  annual  operating  costs. 

Operating  Support  of  Existing  SchooL'i.  As 
indicated  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  stability 
or  supptxt  of  present  programs  in  medical 
education  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  a 
program  of  expansion.  For  this  reason,  we 
recommend  that  a  program  for  the  continu- 
ing operating  support  of  medical  education 
be  inaugurated  and  that  It  provide  to  insti- 
tutions currently  engaged  in  education  of 
physicians  95.000  per  year  per  student  and. 
In  recognition  of  costs  that  rise  7%-8%  per 
year,  that  this  be  increased  gradually  to  99,- 
000  per  year  per  student  a  decade  hence.  At 


that  point,  then,  it  would  equal  the  sup- 
port level  proposed  for  the  new  and  expanded 
programs. 

BASIS    FOB    PROORAM    TEBMS 

The  recommendations  for  support  of  on- 
going programs,  expansion  of  existing 
schools,  and  establishing  new  schools  are 
based  on  cosu  of  present  programs. 

It  has  been  determined  In  the  Cost  Alloca- 
tion Study  that  the  marginal  costs  for  un- 
dergraduate medical  student  Instruction,  ex- 
clusive of  research  and  patient  care  is  about 
94,000  per  year.  The  costs  of  the  total  enter- 
prise required  to  educate  physicians  has  been 
estimated  to  be  915.0O0  to  920.000  per  year 
The  Canadian  provinces  provide  in  excess  of 
913.000  a  year  per  undergraduate  medical 
student  for  the  core  operations  of  the  medi- 
cal schools. 

The  average  coats  of  expansion  under  the 
Physicians  Augmentation  Program  was  910,- 
000  per  student  after  an  initial  additional 
start-up  cost  which  was  given  for  four  years 
The  expansion  support  of  99.000  after  a 
single  start-up  allocation  of  920.000  to  cover 
Increased  expenses  attendant  with  the  Initia- 
tion of  new  programs  Is  in  keeping  with  this 
experience. 

Although  capital  costs  for  most  new  medi- 
cal schools  developed  over  the  last  decade  or 
existing  schools  undertaking  major  expan- 
sion have  substantuily  exceeded  those  rec- 
ommended, the  levels  suggested  are  consist- 
ent with  the  growing  recognition  that  exist- 
ing clinical  facilities  and  resources  of  the 
University  can  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
for  medical  education.  The  construction 
costs  are  In  line  with  thoae  envisioned  by 
new  schools  adopting  this  philosophy. 

RELATIOKSHIP    TO    EXISTING    PROGRAMS 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  Bicenten- 
nial Anniversary  Program  for  the  Expansion 
of  Medical  Education  would  replace  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  HPEA  program  for  the 
construction  of  new,  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  medical  schools.  The  program  of 
construction  funds  for  renovation,  altera- 
tion, and  replacement  of  existing  facilities 
would  continue. 

In  Uke  manner,  the  provision  of  this  n«w 
program  for  operating  support  would  replace 
the  formula  component  of  the  existing  In- 
stitutional Grant  program  under  HPEA.  The 
Special  Project  program  would  continue  In 
respect  to  innovation  and  program  develop- 
ment. Projects  In  the  expansion  of  enroll- 
ment would  be  largely  obviated  by  the  terms 
of  this  new  proposal. 

Programs  for  research,  graduate  training, 
and  student  assistance  would  continue  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  support  structure  for 
academic  medical  centers.  Their  funds'  re- 
quirements, however,  would  reflect  the  ex- 
panded Institutional  structure  that  this  new 
program  would  bring  Into  being. 
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4  MayoCHnic..  " Jf™ 
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11  Texas  Tedl  University  Lobboek  m 
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16  Presurvey  materiel  ol  June  9. 1970 

40  July  2«.  1969, 

0)  Sept  71.  1969.  report 

O  July  1970;  N.AM.E.  "pro<reas  nellL' 

24  Oct  19^21.  1969,  report 

60  Jul,  17   1970 

24  Apr.  27-2«.  1970  report. 

72  1S69 


19 


May  1970  prtsurvey  materiiL 


r  12  Nw  first  3  classes. 

;  No  number  but  will  be  cliltic«l  te«cllint  sn|v. 
'  No  projectnns  to  date. 
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Dr  Rob«rt  B,  Row»j-d,  Dean,  tJntvenlty  of 
MUmesota,  Me<llcal  School.  1360  Mayo  Me- 
monal  Building,  MlxmeapoUs.  Minn. 

Dr.  DbtM  B.  S&blston,  Jr..  cbalnnan,  De. 
P*rtmeiit  of  Surgery,  Duke  Unlverfllly, 
School  of  Medicine,  Durham.  N,C.,  27706, 

Dr.  Jajnes  A,  Shannon,  Professor  and  spe- 
cial Aaslscant  to  th«  Praldent,  Rockefeller 
DniverBlty.  Tort  Avenue  and  eeth  Street 
New  York.  N,T,  looai. 

Dr,  James  V,  Warren.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  Ohio  State  Dniverelty. 
College  of  Medicine,  410  West  Tenth  Avenue 
Columbur.  Ohio,  43210, 

Dr,  CharlM  C,  Sprague,  Dean,  Unlveralty  of 
Tuaa,  Southwestern  MMIeal  School  at  Dal- 
laa,  6323  Harry  Hlnea  Boulevard.  Dallas.  Tei 
75235. 

Dr.    Christopher    C.    Fordham    m.    Dean, 
School  of  Medicine.  Medical  College  of  Geor- 
gia, School  of  Medicine.  Augusts.  Ga..  30002. 
Dr.  WlUlnm  H,  Stewart,  Chancellor,  Louisi- 
ana  Staw    tJnlverslty,    School   of   Medicine 
1543  Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleans  La    701 12' 
Mr.  Meredith  Wilson.  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  302  Junl- 
pero  Serra  Boulevard.  Stanford.  Calif..  B4306 
Mr.  Ed  Connors.  Director.  University  Hos- 
pital,   University   of   Michigan,    Ann   Arbor 
Mich.,  4310*.  "tuur. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  beUeve  that  both 
Hou5e  and  Senate  amounts  were  too  low 
In  trying  to  help  the  crisis  of  our  medi- 
cal schools.  Another  problem  we  had  was 
over  which  schools  could  use  the  money 
and  the  arguments  over  operations  and 
construction.  When  we  begin  to  get  Into 
the  problem  constructing  medical 
schools,  we  get  into  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Some  of  these  schooU  are  still 
not  ready.  We  have  this  great  shortage  of 
doctors.  We  are  not  catching  up  We  are 
standing  still,  or  falling  further  behind 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  I  are  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  will  take  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tinguL-ihcd  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
the  minority  leader.  They  are  as  fuHy 
conversant  of  the  problems  here  as  I  am 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  50,000  doc- 
tors short  right  now.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing any  progress. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senaton 
MOKOALE.  HnoHis.  Ha«t.  and  Case  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  JAVrrs,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor TAasoxotrcR  for  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  had  written  Senators  Machusoh 


and  COTTOK  Informing  them  of  our  in- 
tention to  offer  this  amendment  to  HJl. 
18515.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bin.  The  amendment  Increases  by  $37  - 
650.000 — over  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  tl30.35O.0OD  for  institu- 
tional support— the  appropriation  for 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  other 
academic  health  centers,  institutions  tra- 
ditionally committed  to  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  the 
training  of  new  physicians,  dentists  and 
other  health  professionals,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  medical  knowledge. 

At  this  time  of  a  burgeoning  health 
care  crisis  we  can  iU  afford  the  loss  of  a 
single  resource  for  training  medical 
manpower.  In  response  to  this  crisis 
with  the  gravest  humanitarian  implica- 
tions, the  Senate,  in  passing  S.  3586  the 
Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of 
1970.  Included  my  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  1-year  $100,000,000  disaster  relief 
program  for  medical  schools  In  flnan- 
cial  distress.  This  was  to  be  a  special  1- 
.vear  program  of  assistance.  It  was  de- 
signed to  allow  them  to  survive  for  an 
additional  year  in  anUclpaUon  of  the 
renewal  and  improvement  of  the  basic 
legislative  authority  for  medical  and 
other  health  profession  schools.  In  Con- 
ference with  the  House,  that  proposed 
authority  was  deleted.  However,  the 
Conferees  did  make  two  very  Important 
provisions : 

( 1 )  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
Nations  economy,  welfare,  and  security  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  acute  financial 
CTlsU  which  threatens  the  survival  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  which  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  teaching,  medical  and 
dental  research,  and  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  Nation. 

(2)  Existing  law  aathorlzea  approprutlons 
up  to  (iss  mliuoo  for  formula  giants  and 
project  grants  to  health  profeasloos  schools 
«»erlng  a  wide  variety  o<  purpo.es.  The 
budget  submitted  by  the  Administration 
calls  for  the  appropriation  of  »U3  miuion 
of  these  authorl7«d  amount,  leaving  ap- 
proximately »55  million  In  authorUaUMi  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Among 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
prUited  pursuant  to  this  remaining  665  mil- 
lion authorlxatlon.  as  described  in  section 
772  of  the  Public  Heolth  Service  Act  are  ap- 
propriations tor  providing  assUtsnce' to  'any 
such  schools  which  are  In  serious  financial 
straits  to  meet  their  coets  of  operation  or 
which  have  special  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  accreditation  require- 
ments." 

The  conference  substitute  would  provide 
authority  to  meet  the  purposes  ol  the  Senate 
amendment  by  providing  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971  to  meet  the 
needs  set  out  In  the  previously  quoted 
language  are  authorized  to  remain  avalUble 
until  expended,  or  untu  June  30.  197J 
whichever  first  ocurs.  To  the  extent  that 
funds  are  requested  by  the  Administration 
for  this  purpose,  this  authority  wlU  per- 
mit added  flexibility  In  the  use  of  these 
funds.  The  managers  on  the  part  oX  the 
Itouse  also  wish  to  point  out  that  section 
601  Of  the  Hospital  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970  win 
apply  to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authorlaatlon,  and  therefore  are  not  sub- 
ject to  administrative  cutbacks  or  with- 
holding from  expenditure,  so  that  If  ap- 
propriated, these  funds  will  be  used  for  aid 
to  these  schools. 


Mr.  President,  when  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Approprtatiofis  Committee 
urging  increased  mpdical  manpower  ap- 


propriations these  facts  were  not  avail- 
able nor  did  the  committee  have  these 
facts  at  the  time  it  marked  up  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  The  Senate  did 
not  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
8,  3586  until  October  14.  the  11th  hour 
prior  to  its  recess.  The  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  had  been  reported  out  the  day 
before.  Had  they  had  benefit  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislative  committees  earlier 
they  might  very  well  have  revised  sub- 
stantially upward  our  appropriation 
under  the  existing  authority.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  note  that  the  Senate  committee 
mcreased  the  appropriation  for  medical 
schools  over  the  President's  budget  by 
about  $17  million.  I  think  the  circum- 
stances now  indicate  that  we  need  to  do 
even  more.  It  seems  reasonable  that  these 
changed  circumstances  Justify  a  reex- 
amination of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
recommended  appropriation  level  as  now 
contained  In  this  bill. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  body 
is  designed  to  make  clear  our  commit- 
ment to  stand  behind  these  great  centers 
of  medical  excellence.  It  raise*  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  limit  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. $168  million.  That  amounts  to  an 
Increase  of  about  $38  milUon  above  the 
committee's  bill.  To  do  any  less,  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  false  economy. 
Imagine  the  costs  associated  with  re- 
vitalizing these  institutions  after  they 
have  collapsed.  The  proposed  course  of 
action  is.  therefore,  sound  and  prudent  It 
gives  us  an  additional  period  of  thne  in 
which  we  of  necessity  must  address  this 
problem  on  a  far  more  comprehensive 
basis.  Until  then,  however,  thla  amend- 
ment averts  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
sense  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  overwhelmingly  cast 
a  vote  of  confidence  for  medical  educa- 
tion in  America  and  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  after  a  hard- 
fought  conference,  the  Bouse  yielded  and 
extended  it  $55  million  In  their  con- 
ference report  by  pointing  out  that  by 
really  earmarking  that  much  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  we  could  rescue 
the  medical  schools. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  reason  for  that 
Is  we  did  not  have  that  evidence  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right.  So  it  Is  ap- 
propriate and  ts-pical  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  they 
will  accept  this  amendment.  The  situa- 
tion is  very  grave  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  this  has  been  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant Federal  health  manpower  pro- 
grams— the  program  of  "institutional 
and  special  project"  grants  for  medical 
schools,  dental  schools,  and  related 
schools  of  health  professions. 

The  amendment  would  appropriate  a 
total  of  $168  million  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram— the  full  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  The  figure  Is  $38  miUlon 
above  the  appropriation  requested  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  $67  million  above 
the  amount  requested  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  submission  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  entire 
amount  of  the  additional  funds  re- 
quested in  this  amendment  will  be  used 
for  assistance  to  medical  schools  in  fi- 
nancial distress  and  other  schools  of  the 
health  professions  in  similar  circum- 
,'itances,  I  believe  that  these  funds  arc 
urgently  needed.  The  fiscal  problems 
facing  our  medical  schools  are  extremely 
.serious,  and  it  is  vitally  Important  that 
Congress  act  now  to  help  alleviate  the 
difliculty. 

Of  all  the  aspects  ol  the  health  crisis 
now  confronting  the  NaUon.  the  most 
serious  Is  the  crisis  of  health  manpower 
The  facts  of  the  manpower  crisis  are  well 
known.  Today,  we  have  a  health  gap  of 
50.000  doctors  and  20.000  dentists  in  the 
Nation,  and  the  gap  is  even  wider  In  the 
cases  of  nurses  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals. By  1980.  the  problem  wUI 
be  even  more  serious,  unless  we  take  the 
steps  now  that  are  necessary  to  insure  a 
greater  supply  and  better  geographic 
distribution  of  our  health  manpower. 

Yet,  Ironically,  as  our  medical  schools 
are  responding  to  the  need  and  are  begta- 
ning  to  Increase  their  enrollment,  they 
are  also  facing  increasingly  severe  chal- 
lenge to  their  financial  stability. 

Last  June,  the  AppropriaUons  Sub- 
committee was  told  that  61  of  the  Na- 
tion's 107  medical  schools— or  more  than 
half  of  the  Nations  total— have  already 
been  awaided  special  project  grants  be- 
cause of  their  condition  of  financial  dis- 
tress. A  number  of  these  schools  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Indeed,  tlie 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  the  Immediate  need  to  provide 
emergency  financial  relief  to  medical 
schools  is  threatening  to  exhaust  the 
Federal  funds  available  for  curriculum 
changes,  minority  enrollment  programs, 
and  other  Innovative  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  health  manpower. 

Only  through  full  lundhig  of  this  cru- 
cial manpower  program — $168,000.000 

can  we  minimize  the  inherent  conflict  In 
our  existing  Federal  legislaUon  between 
funds  needed  to  hold  the  line  against  im- 
minent financial  crisis,  and  funds  needed 
to  move  forward  to  attack  the  overall 
problem  of  the  Nations  shortage  of 
health  manpower. 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  released  a 
major  report  emphasizing  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  health  deUvery  system  and 
calling  for  an  urgent  10-year  program  to 
Increase  the  Nations  supply  of  doctors 
and  upgrade  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
the  country.  A  key  link  in  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  is  the  medical 
school,  which  would  play  a  central  role 
in  developing  and  providing  high  quality 
care  in  Its  surrounding  geographic  area. 
I  fully  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission.  In  large 
part,  we  have  a  health  crisis  today  be- 
cause we  failed  to  act  on  such  recom- 
mendations in  the  past.  The  graveyard 
of  proposed  health  reforms  is  filled  with 
the  progressive  recommendations  of  dis- 
lingulshed  commissions,  buried  by  the 
apathy  and  neglect  of  the  existing  health 
system.  The  Carnegie  report  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  unless  we  take  more  effec- 
tive steps  today. 


Tlie  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the 
case  of  our  efforts  to  upgrade  Uie  role  of 
our  medical  schools.  Unless  we  act  now 
to  strengthen  their  financial  .stability, 
many  medical  schools  will  simply  be  un- 
able to  participate  In  developing  a  strong 
health  care  program  for  the  Nation. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  the  present 
amendment  has  come  from  our  efforts 
on  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  to 
alleviate  this  aspect  of  our  national 
health  crisis — the  plight  of  medical 
schools  in  financial  distress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Health  Subcommittee.  1  was 
pleased  to  support  the  proposal  original- 
ly offered  by  Senator  Javits  earlier  this 
year,  to  authorize  $100  million  in  special 
emergency  grants  to  .such  schools.  Al- 
though the  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  it  was  opposed  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, and  was  not  Included  in  the  bill 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  earlier 
this  month. 

In  large  part,  tlie  objections  of  the 
House  conferees  were  based  on  their  view 
that  such  grants  could  already  be  made 
under  the  "Institutional  and  special 
project"  grant  program  in  existing  law. 
Yet.  the  House  conferees  {Minted  out.  the 
adminstration  had  not  even  lequested 
full  funding  of  this  program.  In  light  of 
this  recent  legislative  history  and  the 
obviously  grim  financial  plight  of  many 
of  our  Nation's  medical  schools,  I  believe 
that  a  strong  ca.se  can  t>e  made  for  full 
funding  of  the  program,  as  proi»sed  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  we  deal 
separately  with  the  special  problem  of 
the  growing  financial  crisis  hi  our  medi- 
cal schools,  instead  of  requiring  this  dif- 
ficult problem  to  compete  for  the  same 
Federal  funds  with  proposals  for  new 
program  development  in  such  schools. 
But  at  tills  late  date  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  developing  a  separate  legisla- 
tive approach.  We  must  work  with  the 
tools  we  have.  The  opportunity  is  at 
hand  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
shore  up  the  stability  of  our  most  price- 
less national  health  resource — tlie  med- 
ical schools  of  America,  on  which  we  de- 
pend so  heavily  for  achieving  our  goal 
of  improving  Uie  quality  of  health  care 
in  the  Nation. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
the  crisis  confronting  our  medical 
schools.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  tragedy 
of  a  bankruptcy  or  the  death  of  a  great 
medical  school  before  we  are  shocked 
into  action.  The  dollars  we  allocate  to- 
day can  give  us  the  leverage  we  need  to 
head  off  the  crisis  that  threatens  us.  The 
cost  of  not  acting  is  far  greater.  It  is  tie 
only  real  cost  we  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  because 
of  the  desperate  financial  situation  now 
facing  many  of  our  Nation's  medical 
schools.  I  feel  not  only  pleased,  but  in- 
deed compelled,  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment. This  measure  would  raise  the 
amount  available  for  aiding  medical 
schools  in  financial  distress.  This  in- 
crease can  only  be  described  as  essential 
when,  already,  cuts  in  federal  support 
have  spelled  death  for  two  of  the  coun- 
try's 55  dental  schools.  Many  other  med- 
ical schools  are  close  to  financial  col- 
lapse. Unless  met  with  quick  and  sub- 


stantial relief,  another  six  dental  scliools 
and  10  to  15  medical  schools,  no*^  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  will  Foon  be  ir- 
retrievably doomed. 

The  crisis  in  medical  education  blat- 
anUy  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  heaith-cos I 
Inflation.  The  spiraling  ol  health  costs 
will  level  off  only  when  ne  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  medical  manpower  and 
facilities  to  meet  the  burgeoning  demand 
for  healthcare 

In  my  own  .state  of  Maryland  tJie 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  will 
alone  run  a  deficit  of  $2,33  million.  One 
of  tlie  Nations  leading  medical  centers, 
the  school  has  lost  $1,6  million  in  Federal 
support  during  the  past  year,  either  for 
projects  unrenewed  or  severely  cut  back 
In  addition,  the  .school  has  lost  about 
$440,000  in  funding  for  postdoctoral 
medical  training.  This  amounts  to  a  lions 
share  since  about  60  percent  of  the  Hop- 
kins' budget  comes  from  Federal  sources 
Despite  this,  the  School  Is  striving  to 
maintain  and  even  to  expand  both  its  en- 
rollment and  its  community  services. 
This  past  summer  it  conducted  a  special 
program  aimed  at  recruiting  minority 
and  disadvantaged  students.  It  is  now 
planning  to  construct  a  new  200-bed 
community  hospital  in  economically  de- 
prived East  Baltimore,  and  is  providing 
enormously  successful  with  a  pioneering 
group  health -care  plan  in  the  new  town 
of  Columbia,  Maryland.  This  experiment 
may  weU  be  the  embryo  for  health  care 
of  the  future,  and  yet  it  is  betag  undercut 
at  the  roots. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  cuts  in 
Federal  funding  are  sharply  curuillng 
and  even  forcing  the  dismantling  of  ex- 
tremely productive  biomedical  research 
teams.  The  grant  for  an  imporUnt  can- 
cer project  involving  six  full-time  re- 
searchers, for  example,  has  recenUv  been 
terminated. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Georgetown  and  George  Washmgton 
University  Medical  SchooU  are  facing 
enormous  deficits — over  $2  million  per 
school  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Both 
schools  are  having  to  eat  into  their  un- 
restricted endowments.  By  1971  these 
precious  funds  will  m  fact  be  completely 
exhausted.  And  yet  both  schools  are 
making  courageoas  efforts  to  increase 
their  enrollment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  that  the  chairman  ol 
the  Health  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  disUnguished  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr  Macndsoh)  has  under- 
taken to  see  that  funds  are  directed  to 
the  District  government  for  the  support 
of  these  schools.  For  this  courageous  and 
far-sighted  action,  the  Senator  is  to  be 
liighly  commended. 

Also  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for 
this  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton i,  and  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Delaware  and  Nevada  (Mr.  Boocs 
and  Mr.  BaLxi  for  their  efforts  in  mov- 
ing to  cope  with  the  crisis  facing,  these 
institutions. 

At  Howard  University  Medical  School 
where  over  85  percent  of  the  students 
seek  financial  assistance,  officials  are  be- 
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Ing  forced  to  deny  It  to  an  increasing 
number.  Unfortunate  also  is  the  school's 
shortage  of  staff,  the  student-staff  r»tio 
oeing  20  percent  below  the  nationaj 
average. 

As  I  stre.s'jed  in  recent  letters  to  the 
SecreUry  of  HealUi.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  to  tlie  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Budget  and  Management,  this  dismal 
picture  of  blight  is  not  limited  to  one 
area  of  the  coimtry  alone.  All  across  the 
Nation  medical  schools  are  being 
wracked  with  crippling  erosion  of  their 
flnancial  bases. 

The  S40-student  school  of  medicine  at 
St.  I«uis  University  in  Missouri  is  very 
near  insolvency,  with  a  (750,000  deficit. 
Two  New  York  schools  are  teetering  on 
bankruptcy. 

All  across  the  country  we  are  being 
swamped  with  a  burgeoning  health  crisis 
Skyrocketing  costs,  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate facilities,  and  greatly  Increased 
health  expectations  are  threatening  to 
deny  proper  care  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Particularly  in  Jeopardy  ii  the 
progress  of  plans  to  expand  medical  care 
to  the  countless  disadvantaged  persons  in 
rural  and  urtian  areas. 

What  exacerbates  this  all  the  more  Is 
the  critical  shortage  of  doctors.  With  a 
present  national  need  for  more  than 
500,000  additional  physicians  and  an  an- 
nual output  of  but  8,000  or  so.  the  eco- 
nomic strangulation  of  our'  medical 
schools — which  surely  rank  as  one  of  our 
most  precious  national  resources rep- 
resents a  blxarre  form  of  suicide,  fiscal 
as  well  as  physical,  since  it  blatantly 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  health-cost  Infla- 
tion. 

Statistics  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation show  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
day  In  a  hospital  went  up  more  than  300 
percent  during  the  1960s. 

The  most  .serious  shortage  of  person- 
nel in  any  major  occupational  group  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  health  care 
area.  Recent  comparative  data  shows 
that  eight  countries  have  higher  ratios 
of  physicians  to  population  than  the 
United  States,  including  Ciechoslovakla, 
Hungary,  the  Soviet  UiUon,  and  Israel. 

One  Important  survey  indicates  that 
one  American  in  six  has  never  visited 
a  dentist.  And  the  ratio  of  dentists  to 
population  is  getting  worse:  from  one 
per  1,677  Americans  in  1953  to  one  i>er 
J,I0O  in  1970. 

Medical  schools  are  figbung  to  In- 
crease their  enrollments.  Since  1»64  they 
have  increosed  their  capacity  by  over 
33  percent.  But  further  expansion  la  be- 
ing constrained  for  lack  of  funding. 
Cuts  In  Federal  student  assistance  are 
especially  devastating  to  the  attempts 
by  schools  to  recruit  minority  students. 
The  squeezing  of  funds  out  of  health 
education  thus  reeks  of  false  economy. 
What  is  more,  it  is  a  transparent  pre- 
scription— tantamount  to  balancing  the 
budget  by  sacrificing  human  lives. 

1  urge  Senate  support  of  this  amend- 
ment for  medical  school  rescue  aid  not 
as  a  final  or  long-term  solution,  but  as 
an  emergency,  stop-gap  measure  In- 
deed, there  is  an  almost  equally  com- 
pelUog  need  for  a  whole  new  system  for 
flnandnc  medical  education.  We  muat 
develon  «  scheme  that  will  depend  on 
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State  and  mlvate.  as  well  as  Federal 
support. 

We  muat  embrace  this  short-term  rem- 
edy while  at  the  same  time  seeking  a 
long-term  soluUon— if  indeed  there  Is  to 
be  any  use  for  long-term  soluUons.  Un- 
less more  of  our  schools  are  to  falter  and 
die,  unless  our  aU-eady  mushrooming 
health  crisis  is  to  become  a  corpse  crisLi, 
we  must  move  now  to  make  avaUable 
this  transfusion  to  our  sorely  aUing 
medical  schools. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CooK).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AKXNDUZNT  NO.    1077 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
IwouTE),  who  could  not  be  here  today  i 
call  up  amendment  No.  1077. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cocnc).  The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

AMKNOUENT 

On    p»ge    21,    line    u.   delete    me    flgure 

■■K^l:^^':  ""*  ""^  "■  '"""  '"""' 

Mr.  MOND/VLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  $3  mUUon  addi- 
tional to  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
for  schools  of  public  health. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikodti)  could  not  be  here 
today  and  asked  that  I  raise  this  Issue 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
covers  some  of  the  same  programs  as  the 
amendment  Just  adopted.  There  is  a  great 
shortage  of  personnel  In  the  health  man- 
power field.  parUcularly  in  the  schools 
of  public  health  and  administration 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  the 
YarborouBh  amendment  which  was  Just 
adopted,  it  does,  in  fact,  involve  the  same 
^e  Item  as  does,  the  Inouye  amendment. 
What  the  Senator  from  HawaU  wishes 
to  assure  is  that  public  health  tralnin5 
wUl  be  on  a  par  with  other  medical  pro- 
fessions such  as  nursing,  dentistry,  and 
other  allied  health  professions 

In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  two  new  schools  of  public  health 
accredited  In  the  past  year,  and  adding 
to  that  the  inflationary  faiitors,  this 
modest  hicrease  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  any  kind  of 
progress  In  the  public  health  services 
neia. 

Mr^  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  amendment  that  was  Just 
adopted  Is  Identical  to  the  amendment 
that  Is  now  being  offered,  except  that  it 
exceeds  the  amount.  The  Senate  already 
has  acted  on  this  particular  part  of  the 
bill  by  Its  voice  vote. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  unduly  technical 
here,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mta- 
nesoU  should  redraft  the  amendment 


to  provide  something  else,  because  I 
think  that  thy  amendment  is  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CooKi.  The  Chair  would  advise  that  he 
was  about  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  his  amendment  is  out 
of  order  unless  he  wants  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  considered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  rescn- 
tng  the  right  to  object,  the  amendment 
that  has  Just  been  agreed  to  previously 
goes  from  »295  mUUon  to  $332  million 
The  amendment  the  Senator  Ls  talkin? 
about  goes  up  to  only  »298  mUlion,  so 
the  amendment  that  has  been  adopted  Is 
already  more  than  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  calls  for. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  the  objective  sought  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iHoinn)  can 
be  met  by  the  previous  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooKi .  The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  time  Is  under  control,  and  that 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
speak  will  therefore  have  to  be  yielded 
from  the  bill  or  from  the  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  from 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognlwd. 

Mr.  HART.  J£r.  President.  I  rise  only 
to  ask  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  personnel  If  we  are  correct  in  our 
understanding  that  the  effort  reflected 
in  the  Inouye  amendment,  to  Insure 
more  adequate  funding  of  Public  Health 
schools,  lias  been  taken  care  of  In  the 
Yarborough  amendment. 

I  do  this  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
ba.?ically  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Health  Is  the  largest  in 
the  country.  There  is  great  urgency  that 
we  Insure  adequate  funding  not  alone 
for  that  Institution  but  for  the  other 
tragically  too  few  schools  of  public  health 
In  this  country. 

Are  we  certain  that  we  have,  indeed, 
made  the  provision  Intended  by  the  In- 
ouye amendment  under  the  Yartiorough 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
this  would  require  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  YA«Bosou(m)  to  agree  The 
problem  we  have  here  Is  that  It  is  in  the 
Institutional  support  programs  for 
schools  of  public  health.  The  $38  milUon 
was  not  earmarked.  It  has  to  be  brought 
down  from  institntional  support  for 
medical,  dental,  and  related  matters  and 
take  $3  million  out  of  that  and  bring  it 
down  to  line  C  for  schools  of  public 
health.  That  would  pin  it  down. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  not  ear- 
marked in  the  $38  million  that  my 
amendment  added.  I  will  consent  hop- 
ing that  we  can  hold  that  $38  million  in 
the  bill  In  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  of  course  I  do 
not  know  what  we  can  hold  In  confer- 
ence. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  to  ear- 
marking the  $3  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  could  not 
this  all  be  taken  care  of  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  express  its 
purpose  to  do  what  the  Senator  is  asking 
for?  Then  the  conferees  will  know  what 
we  have  In  mind  without  going  through 
the  details  of  further  amendments  and 
parliamentary  pr(5cedures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Moss ) .  The  Senate  will  l>e  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  there? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  In  this  coimtry  being  more 
hotly  contested  and  subject  to  sharper 
competition  than  what  medical  schools 
are  going  to  receive  In  assistance.  I  have 
one  in  my  State  that  must  either  expand 
or  go  out  of  business.  I  find  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  we  had  last  year  that 
practically  all  of  it  went  to  five  huge 
western  and  mldwestem  universities. 

When  wc  start  earmarking  on  the  fl(X)r 
of  the  Senate,  we  muirt  remember  that 
the  department  has  a  blackleg  of  appli- 
cations far  In  excess  of  any  money  we 
have  provided  In  the  bill  even  if  we  were 
to  add  some  more.  When  we  start  ear- 
marking, we  do  not  know  vhat  we  are 
doing. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter. 
I  want  to  see  the  money  In  here.  I  want 
to  see  it  go  to  medical  schools  anil  I  want 
to  see  more  doctors.  However,  I  feel  that 
I  must  object  to  a  haphazard,  off-the- 
cuff  earmarking  of  money  for  any  par- 
ticular schools  or  particular  purp(^ses  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  minute. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  i 
Inquire  of  the  manager  of  the  hill  wheth- 
er the  objectives  sought  to  be  achieved 
by  the  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
can  be  achieved  without  the  necessity  of 
pressing  the  amendment.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  it  could  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  we  could  get  a 
imanimoiis-conscnt  agreement  that  we 
could  take  out  of  the  addition  for  Insti- 
tutional support  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  Items,  the  line  Item,  Item 
1(a),  take  $3  million  and  place  it  under 
public  health  on  line  1(c),  page  90  of 
the  report  and  imder  student  assistance 
traineeshlps  place  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion, for  public  health  traineeshlps. 
We  could  so  adjust  it. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  change  be 
made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  1  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Washington  could  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seiutor  from  Mlrmesota  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  or  I  will,  that,  of  the  $38 
million  placed  In  the  bill  by  the  last 
amendment.  $2  million  of  that  amount 
be  added  to  the  line  item,  page  90  of  the 
report  1(c)  public  health,  and  under  stu- 
crvi — a«i5— Part  2a 


dent  aiwlstanre.  No.  2  line  Item,  under 
2  (a)  traineeshlps,  $1  million,  which 
would  come  from  the  $38  milllan  Just 
added.  We  would  adjust  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  perhaps  I  do  not 
have  the  correct  figures.  The  Senator  has 
been  talking  about  $38  million.  As  I 
understand  It,  we  had  $37,850,000  added 
by  the  Yarborough  amendment,  the  dif- 
ference between  $332,630,000  and  $295 
million. 

If  that  is  correct — and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  can  confirm  this — we  have 
added  $37,650,000  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  it  was  imder  the  limitation 
that  was  explained  yesterday  under  the 
report  of  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  Health  Training  Improvements 
Act  of  1970.  lliat  was  passed  on  the  14th 
of  October— the  13th  of  October  in  the 
House,  and  on  the  14th  here. 

The  manager  of  that  bill  reiwrted  that 
they  had  stricken  out  the  Javlts  amend- 
ment with  $104  million  in  it  for  the 
medical  schools  that  were  in  distress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  was 
that  it  added  $38  milUon.  But  whether  it 
was  $38  million  or  $37,650,000,  we  could 
have  a  unanlmous-<»)nsent  agreement  to 
use  that,  whatever  it  Is,  and  take  $2 
million  and  add  It  to  institutional  sup- 
port for  schools  of  public  health,  the  line 
item,  and  $1  million  to  student  assistance 
and  traineeshlps,  so  that  the  Yarborough 
amendment  would  distribute  $3  million 
of  that  amendment  to  those  two  Items. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  1 
agree  to  that  request.  But  if  In  conference 
with  the  House  the  gross  amount  of  $38 
million  Is  reduced,  the  portion  going  to 
public  health  will  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  we  are  placing  In  the  bill  if 
there  be  a  reductlim. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct.  We 
do  not  need  unanimous  consent.  We  wQl 
make  legt<ilative  history. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnC;EH.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

AUSMDMKNT  MO.   1073 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  1073  and  ask 
unanimous  (x>n£ent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dlspetuied  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ir  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
RacoKo. 

On  page  2>.  Una  t  and  10.  strike  out  tbe 
numeral  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbeoeof: 
"•7g,4S9A00". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1073  would  increase  fimds 
for  the  rehabilitation  research  program 
of  the  social  and  rehabilitation  service 
by  $2,000,000.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  provide  badly  needed  support 
for  the  19  rehabilitation  research  and 
training  centers. 

The  administration  requested  $81,435.- 
000  for  the  program  which  Includes  these 
centers.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
haa  recommended  only  $77,435,000,  or 


$4  million  less  than  the  budget  request. 
Thus,  approval  of  this  amendment  would 
still  leave  the  appropriation  $2  million 
under  the  budget. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  value  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  restored  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  badly  Injured  persons  to 
useful  and  happy  lives.  Last  year  alone, 
about  250.000  persons  were  rehabilitated 
and  placed  in  Jobs. 

This  is  a  program  which  pays  for  Itself 
many  times  over  by  keeping  the  disabled 
from  becoming  welfare  charges  and  by 
making  taxpaylng.  productive  workers  of 
them.  The  economic  return  of  this  pro- 
gram, solely  from  increased  Federal  In- 
come taxes,  is  estimated  at  $7  to  $10  for 
each  $1  spent. 

The  research  and  training  centers, 
which  would  be  aided  by  thLi  amendment, 
provide  the  medical  and  technological 
backup  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 
They  also  furnish  a  significant  portion 
of  the  highly  trained  personnel  needed 
to  make  the  program  work  so  well,  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  services  to  many 
patients  at  the  same  time. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
habilitation research  and  training  cen- 
ter program  was  actually  initiated  by  the 
Congress  In  1961  In  order  to  achieve  a 
very  special  purpose.  At  that  time,  we 
were  concerned  about  the  lack  of  inte- 
gration and  coordination  amisng  re- 
search, training,  and  service  programs  to 
individuals.  We  therefore  conceived  a 
program  of  research,  training,  and  com- 
munity service  to  advance  the  cause  of 
rehabilitation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the 
first  two  centers  supported  under  this 
program  was  in  my  State  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  There  was  established 
an  excellent  collaborative  effort  between 
the  University  and  the  Kenny  Rehabili- 
tation Institute.  The  objective  of  the 
center  program  was  to  cut  the  timelas 
between  discovery  or  research  and  the 
training  of  future  generations  of  prac- 
titioners through  an  Improved  and  viable 
service  program.  .Since  those  modest  be- 
ginnings less  than  9  years  ago  this  pro- 
gram has  advanced  to  the  point  where 
there  are  19  of  our  outstanding  univer- 
sities and  rehabllitatioD  centers  partici- 
pating In  a  Joint  and  mutually  enforcing 
effort. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  Increases  in  costs  on  every 
hand  and  the  research  and  training  cen- 
ter program  is  no  exception.  Yet,  the 
$10,275,000  allotted  to  this  program  has 
been  on  dead  center  since  tbe  1968  fiscal 
year.  According  to  the  participating  in- 
stitutions, infiation  Is  starting  the  re- 
search and  training  center  program  on  a 
precipitous  downhill  slide.  Already  I  un- 
derstand research  activities  in  these  pro- 
grams have  had  to  be  cut  back  so  that 
fewer  research  projects  can  be  under- 
taken. 

The  number  of  participants  in  train- 
ing has  started  to  decline.  In  1968,  there 
were  about  33,000  In  training  but  this  had 
declined  to  approximately  32,000  by  1969. 
A  similar  drop  appears  to  have  taJcen 
place  in  1970  and  1971.  It  would  a^ipear 
as  though  there  would  be  no  recoune  for 
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these  centers  in  the  1972  fiscal  year  but 
to  cut  back  further  on  their  training  ac- 
tivities if  additional  funding  Is  not  made 
available.  Such  unwise  retrenchment  in 
research  and  training  exacts  a  heavy  toll 
in  future  years. 

One  illustration  of  the  serious  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  is  that  the  State 
rehabllltlon  agencies  have  indicated  a 
1971  requirement  for  12.000  additional 
counsellors.  At  present,  ae  have  only  5.- 
600  in  the  2-year  training  programs. 
Thus,  we  are  turning  out  each  year  less 
than  one-fourth  of  those  needed  by  the 
States. 

The  shortage  of  trained  physicians  is 
even  worse.  We  have  only  166  in  graduate 
training  programs,  usually  of  3  years' 
duration.  And  yet  the  need  for  additional 
physician  personnel  is  estimated  at  2  300 
for  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wishes  to  be 
identified  with  a  diminished  effort  in 
centers  of  excellence  such  as  these.  I  feel 
that  this  program,  which  was  created 
at  the  specific  request  of  tills  body,  is  in 
serious  Jeopardy  unless  additional  funds 
can  be  made  available. 

One  of  the  areas  of  research  which 
will  have  to  be  cut  back  is  that  of  suinal 
cord  injuries.  About  9,000  individuals 
who  have  such  disablliUes  are  receiving 
services  under  the  State-Federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  We  have 
from  5,000  to  10.000  new  cases  each  year 
and  the  majority  of  these  are  in  the 
young  adult  age  group.  18  to  25  years 
mostly  because  of  accidents.  A  life  of 
productivity  lies  ahead  for  tliis  group, 
but  only  if  we  can  continue  to  develop 
and  expand  the  techniques  and  cervices 
needed  by  this  group. 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  such 
a  program  can  save  many  times  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  pot«ntial  for  reaping  this  human  and 
economic  gain  by  reducing  the  capacity 
of  our  research  and  training  centers  to 
respond. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  what  may 
weU  happen  without  additional  funds. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  approval 
of  this  modest  increase  in  funding  for 
the  research  and  training  center  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 

these  centers  be  printed  In  the  Recosb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

follows : 

Rehabiutation  Reseakh  ano  Training 
Cztmxs 

New  York  Umveralty,  New  Tork. 

nulvenilty  of  Mlnnescts.  Ulnnesota 

Cnlveralty  of  Washington,  Waihlntgon 

nmverMty   of    Southern   Caliromla     Call- 
fornlft. 

Emory  tJnlversity,  Georgia. 

Tuft«  Cnlveraltr,  Uasnchuietts. 

Temple  University,  Pennsylvania. 

George  Washington  Onlveruty,  District  of 
Columbia. 

nnlvcralty  of  Colorado,  Colorado 

tlnlveralty  ol  Alabama.  Alabama 

University  of  WliMnsln.  Wl.'iconsln 

University  of  Texas.  Texas. 

Baylor  University,  Texas. 

Univeialty  of  Oregon,  Oregon. 

Dulveruty  o(  Arkansas*.  Arkansas. 
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Dnlveralty  of  Pittsburgh'.  Pennsylvania. 
Weat  Virginia  University,  West  Virginia 
Hew   Tork   University    (special   deaf  cen 
ter) ,  Kew  Tork. 
Nonhweatem  University,  niuuxs 
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-Center  Includes  both  a  university  and  a 
Bute  or  non-proBt,  private  component. 


I  think  the  Senate  U  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. Two  basic  arguments  Justify  the 
increase.  First,  the  funding  level  for 
these  19  centers  remained  level  for  3 
years.  Inflation  has  sharply  reduced  the 
value  of  these  programs.  Second,  some 
new  centers  have  been  added  in  the  In- 
terim. So.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  pro- 
grams of  these  centers  at  their  present 
Ir*^  "  wm  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  funds.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
represenu  11  regular  medical  centers 
one  development  medical  center  three 
medical  retardation  centers,  three  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  centers,  and  one 
center  for  the  deaf. 

They  had  to  cut  it  back  in  1970  due  to 
the  fact  that,  as  we  know,  the  Senate 
cut  back  the  toui  budget.  This  was  cut 
back. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Air.  MAGNUSON.  This  brings  it  up 
to  where  they  can  operate.  The  com- 
mittee accepu  the  amendment 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr  Y*«- 
aonoDGH)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

.h?"!!'.,'""   "*-^-  **®"'   *«  "«0  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
ol  the  Senate  to  a  provision  in  the  bill  for 
a  Cabinet  committee  on  opportuniues  for 
Spanish-speaking  people.  This  is  a  de- 
.iirable  acUvily.  The  Senate  committee 
«^S^„'°''''*'**^  "'^  appropriation  from 
M37.000  to  »675,000  over  what  the  other 
body  did. 

I  want  very  much  to  express  the  need 
for  seeing  that,  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  are  recognized  as 
being  in  the  care  of  the  committee  Puer- 
to Ricans  should  be  an  important 
element.  They  represent  a  significant 
element  of  the  total  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  our  country.  They  are  heavUy 
concentrated  in  the  New  York  area  and 
other  aieas  of  the  United  States  They 
are  extremely  productive.  Indeed  they 
are  responsible  for  many  industrite  like 
the  hotel  Industry,  which,  without  them 
could  not  function  at  all  in  my  part  of 
the  country. 

I  hope  that  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin 
Castillo,  who  has  testified  on  thi«  par- 


ticular matter,  and  who  has  also  testified 
before  us  in  other  respects,  may  have 
that  fact  very  much  in  mind.  He  has  put 
together  a  suil  under  the  appropriaUon 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
when  we  heard  testimony  on  this  matter 
we  had  present^-and  he  also  testified  in 
the  hearings— the  Resident  Commission- 
er from  Puerto  Rico.  who.  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  is  a  very  able  and  articulate 
person.  Evei-ybody.  including  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  agreed  that  they  would  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said.  So  I  hope  there  is  no  question 
about  what  our  intention  was. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  bill  that  are  neces- 
sary. There  are  one  or  two  typographical 
errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  attention,  so  that  the  Rscoao  will 
show,  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added  to  the  bill  $218,661,078.  and 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate has  added  I168.550.00O,  in  addition  to 
what  the  House  added  and  in  addition  to 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
18515.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill,  which  would  have  reconunended  a 
$3.5  million  increase  for  child  develop- 
ment researcli  under  the  Office  of  Child 
Development. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1068 
offered  by  the  distingllshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  Javiis)  and 
others,  and  after  consultation  with  oth- 
er Senators  I  have  decided  to  withhold 
the  amendment  because  it  appears  that 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  this  year 
to  increase  appropriations  for  the  OEO 
section  of  the  bill  under  which  funds 
for  child  development  research  are  pro- 
vided. 

At  this  time,  however.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  which 
I  would  have  made  in  introducing  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration  when 
subsequent  appropriations  are  consid- 
ered. At  that  time  I  intend  to  support 
such  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  had  prepared  for  delivery  on  this 
matter  may  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator  Har- 
ris' statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

arATVMENT  or  Senator  Harris 
Mr.  President,  at  present  there  ore  more 
than  55  million  chUdren  In  the  United  States 
under  fourteen  years  or  age.  During  the  dec- 
ado  of  the  70's  It  Is  estimated  thst  there 
win  be  at  least  4  million  new  births  each 
year.  Over  60  percent  of  the  children  under 
14  years  live  In  metropolitan  areas.  During 
the  70's  mothers  of  school  and  pre-school 
children  are  more  likely  to  work  than  ever 
oefore.  In  i960  twenty  percent  of  the  mothers 
of  ebUdren  under  sli  years  of  age  worked. 
In  1968  this  number  Increased  to  thirty  per- 
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cent.  Consequently.  It  Is  expected  Umt  sub- 
staatJoIly  more  children  under  a^e  six  will 
b«  enrolled  In  some  kind  of  day  c&re  or  child 
development  progrsju  during  the  70's.  Be- 
-"tween  19&4  and  1969  public  nunery  school 
enrollments  increased  by  189  percent.  More 
public  pre-school  progrsms  were  started 
during  this  period. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  Increasing  en- 
rollment of  chUdren  in  pre-school  progiBins, 
Quiny  significant  and  far-reaching  discoverlcfl 
have  been  made  about  the  learning,  physical, 
emotional  and  social  development  of  chil- 
dren under  six.  This  was  especially  Uue  of 
disadvantaged  children  participating  In  the 
HeadBtart  program.  For  example,  some  of 
these  actlvlUea  led  to  studies  which  have 
shown  that  there  Is  a  very  Klgnlflcant  rela- 
tionship between  nutrlcloa  and  pre-natal 
care  and  the  learning  ability  of  a  child.  We 
have  learned  that  malnutrition  In  expectant 
mothers  resulte  In  retarded  fet&l  growth. 
Studies  suggest  that  malnutrition,  even  In 
a  mltd  rorm  and  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
If  present  during  a  critical  period,  may  pro- 
duce Irreversible  br«In  damage  to  an  unborn 
chUd. 

During  the  pre-school  years,  the  child  be- 
comes Increasingly  exposed  to  the  commu- 
nity beyond  the  home.  This  Is  the  critical 
stage  In  his  development.  Place  of  residence 
and  family  economics  affect  his  health,  cul- 
tural enrichment,  and  learning. 

A  child  la  cofurtantly  learning.  Hopefully, 
h«  Is  curlouA.  creative,  and  moitivated  by  hla 
learning  experiences.  But,  too  frequently  our 
educational  eystem  hinders  the  curlc«lty  and 
desire  for  learning.  Moreover,  the  educational 
system  la  frequently  unable  to  compet«  effec- 
tively with  other  sources  of  learning  which 
hold  the  Interest  of  the  child. 

Despite  nimieroua  research  efforts  and  ex- 
perimental programs,  far  too  many  chlldivn 
are  stUl  unable  to  read  or  solve  simple 
arithmetic  problems.  For  example,  one  out 
of  seven  elementary  school  children,  more 
than  one  out  of  five  pupUs  from  low-Income 
families,  and  up  to  one-half  of  students  In 
large  school  systems  have  aertoiu  readlne 
dlsahlUtlea. 

WhUe  we  know  that  these  dlsabUltlea  ere 
greatest  among  poor  families,  we  don't  know 
as  much  as  we  need  to  about  overcoming 
them. 

One  research  project  now  being  conducted 
with  funds  proTlded  by  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  la  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
distortions  built  into  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests,  which  penalize  children 
of  poor  and  minority  backgrounds  by  testing 
not  their  true  capacities  but  their  familiar- 
ity with  mJddle-clasa  culture. 

Another  important  ongoing  research  proj- 
ect U  testing  the  impact  on  children  and 
their  parents  of  different  typM  of  day-care 
centers — some  located  on  industrial  plant 
sites  where  mothers  can  leave  their  chil- 
dren nearby  while  they  wark;  others  located 
in  neighborhood  centers  near  residences  of 
parenta.  The  size  of  such  centers,  the  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for  in  each,  the  quali- 
ties of  each  center  and  facilities  provided, 
frequency  of  contact  with  parents  during  the 
day.  all  have  very  critical  Implications  fcr  the 
future  of  day  care  cent<n  and  child  devel- 
opment programs  in  this  country.  We  simply 
need  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  about  the 
effects  on  children  of  our  new.  experimental 
programs  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  large  investment  I  think  is  necessary 
In  the  day  care  and  child  development  Held, 
and  that  Is  what  this  research  program  is 
all  about. 

In  Its  1971  budget  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment requested  %A.b  million  to  conduct 
a  number  of  speciAo  projects  designed  to 
study  and  develop  new  techniques  for  Im- 
proving the  learning  process  for  our  chUdren. 
The  amount  rvcommended  by  the  Senate 
ApproprlauoD  Oommlttee   would   limit  the 


OCD'a  1B71  research  to  Utue  mora  than  half 
of  the  projects  It  would  like  to  conduct,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  a  serious  setback  for 
child  development  research  and  impcrt&nt 
experimentation  projects. 

The  amendment  X  intended  to  offer  would 
merely  increase  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee's  figure  by  M.S  million  to  the 
level  origlnaUy  requested  by  the  Office  of 
Child  Development.  This  is  a  very  small 
amount,  and.  without  question  the  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  used  are  crucial  to  the 
early  educational  development  of  all  Ameri- 
can children.  What  better  Investment  can 
we  make  than  one  which  Is  concerned  with 
the  future  development  of  generations  of 
young  Americans? 

Mr.  President.  1  would  hope  that  In  the 
future,  this  nation  can  have  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  which  will  place 
early  childhood  education  on  a  more  seciu-e 
footing. 

Dr.  Sheldon  White,  professor  of  educational 
psychology  at  Harvard  University,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  stated  that  there  is  a  need 
for  several  specific  studies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  early  childhood  educ&tion.  Among 
these  he  listed  the  need  for: 

1.  Careful  compansons  of  the  effectlvenesa 
of  different  kinds  of  teaching  techniques 
with  different  kinds  of  children. 

3.  The  development  and  testing  ol  proto- 
type programs  in  early  education. 

3.  The  orderly  and  effective  diSBcmlnatlon 
of  successful  prototypes  into  generaJ  use. 

4.  Background  activities  designed  to  re- 
cruit resources  and  personnel  necessary  to 
such  development. 

In  the  field  of  early  childhood  or  pre- 
school education,  many  questions  have  gone 
unanswered.  For  example,  what  techniques 
can  be  uaed  to  release  and  enhance  creative 
expreeslon  by  a  child  and  engage  him  In  the 
creative  process.  How  do  we  determine 
whether  a  child  has  learned  to  read?  What 
are  the  effective  strategies  for  teaching  differ- 
ent kinds  of  children  to  read?  How  should 
the  reaching  of  teacher*  be  changed  to  better 
come  to  gripe  with  the  myths  and  re«lltles 
of  our  educational  system?  What  other 
health  factors  hinder  the  learning  ability  of 
the  child?  I  submit  that  theee  ate  but  a  few 
of  the  long  list  of  questions  which  must  be 
answered  If  all  are  to  begin  to  effectively 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  those  persons  responsible 
for  educational  and  social  development  of 
our  children  say  that  five  mUUon  dollars  la 
too  small  an  amount  to  invest  in  child  devel- 
opment research.  This  amount  in  no  way 
shows  a  commitment  by  this  government  to 
seriously  work  with  and  confront  the  im- 
mense problema  of  pre-school  education.  We 
can  do  more.  We  must  do  more  now.  The 
educational  development  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  la  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  can  afford  to  postpone  until  a  more 
convenient  time.  Now  Is  the  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Senator  MAcmrsow, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
In  the  critical  area  of  health  manpower. 

The  figures  on  shortages  of  health 
manpower  are  well  known.  The  Nation 
needs  an  additional  50,000  doctors  and 
an  additional  100,000  nurses. 

Funds  for  health  manpower  programs 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  go  a  long  way  to  correct  in- 
adequate budget  requests  in  this  area. 

When  I  testified  on  health  manpower 
needs  in  June,  I  listed  the  following  gaps 
between  demand,  authorizations,  and 
budget  requests  for  critical  health  man- 
power proerams. 


Loans  for  medical  students:  demaxuL 
M3  million:  authorization,  $35  million: 
budget  request,  $12  mlUloa. 

U>ans  for  student  nurses:  demand,  C37 
million ;  authorization.  $21  mlUlon ; 
budget  request,  $9.0  million. 

Institutional  support:  authorization, 
$168  million;  budget  request,  $ll3  mll- 
llon. 

And  here  is  what  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends:  $33.5 
million  for  medical  student  loans;  $31 
niUlion  for  student  nurse  loans:  and  $127 
mUUon  for  aid  to  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

Again,  the  committee  in  genera]  and 
Senator  Magnusok  in  particular  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  acting  to  meet  a 
serious  need. 

In  addition.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  recommended  an  increase 
of  $40  million  over  the  budget  reqtiest 
for  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
staffing  grants.  This  will  enable  some  of 
the  centers  to  be  opened  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  receive  staffing  money  this  year. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
strong  support  to  these  increases  so  that 
our  conferees  will  be  in  as  strong  a  posi- 
tion as  possible  In  conference. 

There  is  one  budget  item  under  health 
manpower  which  I  believe  should  be  In- 
creased over  the  committee  recommen- 
dations. 

That  Item  Is  the  appropriation  for 
Federal  support  for  graduate  schools  of 
public  health. 

The  administration  requested  and  the 
House  approved  a  total  of  $16.4  million 
for  public  healtli  traineeshlpa  and  insti- 
tutional support,  which  is  a  cut  of  $1 
million  from  appropriations  for  flscml 
years  1969  and  1970. 

To  put  the  situation  in  its  correct  per- 
spective, not  only  was  the  budget  request 
for  less  than  funding  levels  for  the  2  pre- 
vious years,  but  since  1969  two  additional 
schools  of  public  health  have  been  ac- 
credited, and  other  new  schools  are 
planned  for  Alabama,  Illinois^  Mlssourt 
and  Ohio. 

The  need  for  new  schools  Is  clear  for  a 
shortage  of  trained  public  health  man- 
power exists.  Congress  recognized  that 
shortage  when  it  Increased  authoriza- 
tions for  these  Items  from  $26  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  to  $37  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971, 

Yet,  In  face  of  that  need,  the  budget 
request  was  for  less  than  half  the  au- 
thorization. 

WWle  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  Increase  of 
$1  million,  I  have  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  that  recommendation 
by  $3  million  to  $20,471,000. 

This  increase  is  particularly  important 
In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  what  the 
Senate  approves  will  be  reduced  in  con- 
ference. 
I  urge  approval  of  tliis  amendment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  at  this  point  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  appropriations 
proposals  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  In  the  Labor-HEW  bill. 
Although  this  measure  contains  increases 
orer  administration  requests,  it  repre- 
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»enl8  a  determined  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  balance  between  real  and 
pressing  needs  In  the  multiple  areas 
within  the  Department's  jurisdiction  and 
the  equally  significant  requirement  for 
fiscal  responsibility  In  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  fact.  It  appears  that  this  bill 
reaches  the  absolute  limits  to  which  the 
Congress  can  pronde  realistic  and  pru- 
dent funding  for  the  many  worthwhile 
and  highly  valuable  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  my  State  is 
the  section  to  provide  nearly  ts  million 
in  project  grants  for  35  hospitals  and 
related  facilities  currently  under  con- 
struction or  being  modernized.  More  than 
»1.1  million  of  these  funds  will  go  for 
seven  hospitals  and  health  institutions  in 
Kansas.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all 
the  projects  covered  by  this  section  were 
begun  under  previous  Hill-Burton  grants, 
and  this  appropriation  is  a  recognition 
of  the  need  to  allow  these  projects  to  be 
continued. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  stands 
out  in  its  importance  is  the  section  pro- 
viding for  expanded  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter stafBng  which  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  many  States  which  are  imple- 
menting community  mental  health  pro- 
grams to  better  serve  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  in  this  Important  field.  The  com- 
mittee added  more  than  t20  million  to 
the  House  provision  for  this  area.  Also 
important  is  the  provision  for  t5.9  mil- 
lion for  the  hospital  improvement  pro- 
gram for  mental  health  institutions.  An 
Increase  of  1400.000  over  the  1970  appro- 
priation. In  Kansas,  the  broad  and  wide- 
ly acclaimed  Bute  mental  hospital  pro- 
gram would  stand  to  benefit  from  this 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton I  pointed  out  on  Wednesday,  this  bill 
Is  not  perfect.  It  is,  however,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  best  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  put  together  a  workable  and  respon- 
sible funding  program  under,  admittedly, 
severe  budgetary  restrictions. 

It  is  indeed  tempting  to  overstep  finan- 
cial limitations  when  deaUng  with  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  young,  the  old.  the 
mentally  and  physlcaUy  111,  and  aU  those 
who  are  potential  victims  of  accident, 
disease  and  misfortune.  But  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  Americans,  tlie  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
viability  of  the  national  economy,  the 
line  must  be  drawn  firmly  and  hrtd.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  especially 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ■  Mr.  Mxo- 
JTOsoNi  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cotto.n  i  ,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligence  and  dedica- 
Uon  In  preparing  this  bill  and  attempt- 
ing to  see  that  the  most  equitable.  elTec- 
tlve.  and  appropriate  allocating  of  funds 
liave  been  made.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Apropriatlons  Subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  for 
his  consistent  dedication  and  seri-lce.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  respon- 
sible for  this  $19  billion  appropriaUons 
bill.  I  continue  to  be  Impressed  with  our 
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chairman's  complete  grasp  of  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  all  bills.  His  leadership 
was  much  valued  by  all  the  subcommittee 
members,  as  was  the  able  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 1  Mr.  CorroK ) . 

During  the  consideration  of  the  entire 
bill,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
always  kept  In  mind  the  need  for  ftical 
responsibiUty.  especially  during  the  cur- 
rent inflaUonary  period.  Yet.  as  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates,  we  could  not 
agree  with  the  adminlstraUons  limited 
budget  requests  when  the  health  and 
nwdjcal  care  of  Americans  are  concerned 
The  Nations  biomedical  research,  health 
care,  and  health  manpower  programs 
must  be  properly  maintained  and  funded 
Mindful  of  this  goal.  I  supported  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee which  increa-sed  appropriaUons 
in  these  areas,  particularly  for  the  re- 
search institute,-!  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  disUngulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biblei  and  I  sponsored  two 
amendments.  The  first  amendment  in- 
creases the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  InsUtute  to  »203  - 
479.000— J25  million  over  the  House- 
pa.ssed  bill,  and  »31.7  mUlion  over  the 
administration's  budget  estimates.  Tlie 
second  amendment  increases  the  appro- 
priations for  the  National  InsUtute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  to 
Sn5.807.000—S15  million  over  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  S18.8  million  over  the 
administration's  budget  request. 

The  increase  in  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  would 
aUow  the  InsUtute  to  intensify  its  re- 
search activlUes  for  the  prevenUon,  early 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  acute  and 
chronic  respiratory  diseases.  This  is  of 
particular  interest  to  West  Virginians 
because  of  the  incidence  of  pneumoco- 
niosis— commonly  known  as  black  lung— 
and  siUcosls.  In  addiUon.  lung  aUments 
In  our  urban  areas  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  a  re.<!ult  of  air  polluUon  and  other 
environmental  hazards. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bibie 
and  me  would  also  provide  additional 
funds  for  arteriosclerosis  centers  and 
programs  for  research  on  hypertension- 
for  cardiovascular  research;  and  for  the 
unprovement  of  transfusion  methods 
storage,  and  uUllzatlon  of  the  NaUon's 
Umited  supply  of  human  blood. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Bibli 
and  I  offered  to  provide  a  $15  million  in- 
crease over  the  House  aUowance  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke  would  be  used  to 
develop  10  addiUonal  clinical  stroke 
centers,  expand  the  activities  of  the  17 
existing  centers,  and  support  training 
programs.  I  feel  that  this  addiUonal  ex- 
penditure is  needed.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  jome  2  million  Americans  are 
vlcUms  of  strokes  annually,  and  that 
strokes  prove  fatal  to  about  200  000 
Amerlcani  each  year. 

Additional  funds  would  be  effectively 
used  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  dis- 
orders that  attack  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system.  Work  is  now  being  done 
in  the  study  of  head  and  .spinal  cord  in 
juries  communicative  disorders,  neuro- 
logical  and   sensory  aQments,   and   L- 
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Dopa  followup  treatment.  Some  20 
percent  of  aU  hospiul  admissions  suffer 
from  sucn  ailments, 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  in  addition  to  accepting 
these  two  amendments,  the  committee 
also  recommended  mcieased  funding  for 
many  ot  t,ie  other  NIH  research 
institutes. 

The  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute  conUn- 
ues  to  make  progress  as  it  studies  the 
relationships  between  vlru-ses  and  the 
various  forms  of  cancer.  Research  into 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tills  fa- 
tal disease  should  be  made  a  primary 
national  priority.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  »33  million 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  <8  mUlion 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences'  purpose  is  to  iden- 
tify the  health  problems  posed  by  our 
manmade  environment,  and  to  suggest 
preventive  and  therapeuUc  measm-es. 
One  needs  only  to  spend  a  day  in  any 
one  of  our  major  urtian  ciUes  to  realize 
the  importance  that  this  insUtute  is  to 
our  future.  The  impending  environmen- 
tal health  problems  are  monumental, 
and  If  we  are  to  leave  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  oiu-  children,  we  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  environmental 
toxicology,  respiratory  diseases,  and 
aerosol  pollutants  posed  by  poor  envi- 
ronmental management. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  just 
a  few  activiUes  funded  by  this  bill.  All 
of  them  are  urgently  needed.  The  impor- 
tance of  proper  health  must  not  be 
downgraded.  These  addiUonal  appropri- 
ations desene  the  full  support  of  the 
Senate 
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COMMITMENT  TO  RESEARCH 
UNDER    PENDING    BILL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  important  aspect  of  the  present  bill 
under  consideraUon  is  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  medical  research  under 
the  auspices  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes 
of  Health.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
I  have  taken  particular  Interest  in  the 
sponsorship  of  research  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  but  particularly  that 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  have  never  questioned  the  caliber  of 
the  work  being  sponsored  by  the  De- 
fense Department:  at  times  I  have  raised 
quesUons  about  the  legitimacy  of  the 
sponsorship  and  have  offered  proposals 
that  were  designed  to  stimulate  a  shift  of 
the  sponsorship  to  a  more  appropriate 
agency.  A  particular  case  in  point  is  the 
type  of  research  mentioned  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  For  many  years  his  re- 
search has  been  sponsored  by  Defense, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  research  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  RecenUy.  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  this  research  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

I  bring  this  case  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  illustrate  the  very  im- 
portant need  for  high  level  coordination 
to  assure  the  orderly  translUon  from 
Defense  to  the  cirilian  agencies.  The 
amount  of  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  basic  research 
has  been  reduced  over  the  past  year,  and 
I  am  sure  will  be  reduced  this  coming 


year.  However,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  In  a  responsible  manner,  the 
civilian  Federal  agencies  that  sponsor 
basic  research  should  have  their  budgets 
increased  at  least  by  an  amount  reduced 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  fact, 
the  amounts  should  also  reflect  the  loss 
of  the  research  purchased  tiecause  of 
inflation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Magkuson)  and  the 
ranking  member  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
members  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  this  matter  for  increasing  rec- 
ommended appropriaUons  for  the  NIH 
over  and  above  those  originally  budgeted 
so  that  research  of  this  basic  nature 
can  be  maintained  imder  their  auspices. 
I  note  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $33  million  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  InsUtute  and  that  $31.7 
million  be  added  to  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  that  $8  million 
be  added  to  the  National  Institute  of 
ArthriUc  and  Metabolic  Diseases.  At  the 
various  other  Institutes,  other  specific 
addlUons  have  l>een  made  detailing  very 
thoughtful  recommendaUons  for  addi- 
Uonal sponsorship  of  research  under  the 
NIH.  At  a  time  when  we  are  hearing  of 
increasing  difllcultles  of  the  Nation's 
medical  schools  and  a  genuine  threat 
that  many  might  have  to  close  their 
doors  because  of  financial  diCBculties, 
this  money  Is  well  spent.  What  the  coun- 
try needs  Is  more  doctors,  more  and  bet- 
ter medical  schools  and  better  facilities 
for  medical  treatment:  not  fewer  doc- 
tors, less  medical  emphasis. 

A  few  months  ago  I  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  Mr.  Dadomuo's  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development, 
wherein  In  part  I  implored  the  New  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  as- 
sume a  more  vigorous  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  viability  of  our  research  fa- 
cilities. I  believe  that  the  addiUonal  rec- 
ommendations in  this  bill  for  basic  re- 
search at  the  various  institutes  at  the 
NIH  are  perfect  exunples  of  money  well 
spent  and  reallocaUon  of  resources 
through  the  civilian  sector  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  channeled  through 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  would  hope  that  the  additional 
moneys  recommended  by  our  commit- 
tee and  earlier  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  will  be  expended  so  that  the 
great  pressures  on  the  research  commu- 
nity In  this  country  will  be  alleviated. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  save  money.  This 
is  the  money  that  will  save  lives. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  memt>er  and  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
who  have  supported  these  increases  and 
Implore  the  new  budget  bureau  to  as- 
sume Its  responsibility  for  permitting 
expenditures  of  these  moneys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  me  made  liefore  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment be  incorporated  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMEHT     or     SBMATOB     MIKK     MANSrlELS 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the 
government's  role  regarding  the  support  of 
rewarcb.  I  appreciate  this  invitation  by  the 


Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sdenoe. 
Research  and  Development.  Speclflcolly,  X 
suppose  the  question  really  Is  whether  ade- 
quate government  support  of  science  can  IM 
carried  on  if  there  Is  a  permanent  shift  away 
from  the  role  of  the  military  In  tiie  conduct 
of  research.  What  must  t>e  ixinsldered  is  the 
relationship  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  mlsAlon  agencies  to  the  matter  of 
research;  what  part  research  plays  In  their 
overall  functions  and  as  a  related  matter, 
whether  strong  ties  should  be  continued  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  our  imlveraltles.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  by  and  large 
will  determine  this  nation's  entite  science 
policy  for  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  the  quality 
of  life  on  earth  tomorrow  win  be  determined 
In  large  port  by  the  measure  of  the  scientific 
research  tmdenaken  today.  There  la  thus  a 
significant  public  responsibility  to  sponsor 
research  In  the  various  sclenuflc  disciplines 
and  to  keep  the  way  clear  to  follow  up  on 
new  discoveries.  I>etermlnlng  the  emphasis, 
however,  la  a  most  delicate  responsibiUty. 
To  a  great  extent  tbe  emphasis  Is  determined 
by  tile  size  of  the  resource  devoted  to  the 
various  disciplines. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Oov- 
emment's  contribution  to  research,  devel- 
opment and  tbe  supporting  facilities  has 
reached  nearly  aSOO  ballon.  Where  and  by 
whom  tiiat  money  was  spent  has  determined 
not  only  the  science  policy  of  this  nation  but 
the  entire  emphasis  In  science  education  and 
training.  During  this  time  well  over  half  of 
the  government's  contribution  to  science  has 
been  chazmeled  ttirough  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
moet  of  tills  money  purchased  research  of 
the  highest  quality.  However,  not  nearly  so 
clear  Is  the  rationale  that  dictated  that  the 
Department  of  I>erense  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponsoring  agency  for  much  of  this 
vital  reseorcii. 

For  the  past  26  years  the  Pentagon  has 
sponsored  research  in  almost  every  scientific 
discipline  Imaginable.  From  the  most  eootenc 
examinations  of  ornithology  to  the  study  of 
broad  social  movements  In  foreign  countries, 
the  Pentagon  tias  run  the  gamut  in  Its  re- 
search endeavors.  By  necessity,  therefore,  ttie 
Pentagon  aesumed  a  slgmflcant  role  In  deter- 
mining the  nation's  science  policy.  The  de- 
alrabUity  of  such  a  large  role  for  this  mission 
agency  is  the  basic  issue  confronting  us. 

It  is  not  duncult  to  understand  how  we  got 
where  we  ore  today.  Tlie  phenomenon  of 
channeling  so  much  of  our  research  money 
through  the  Defense  Department  developed 
over  the  years  not  only  from  normal  bureau- 
cratic urges  to  grow  but  because  the  science 
community  and  tbe  Ck>ngress  acquiesced  in 
ttiat  growth.  6o  the  question  Is  not  how  we 
got  here.  It  Is  why.  To  put  It  simply;  Wbj 
should  the  Defense  I>epartment  be  the  prin- 
cipal government  agency  ttirough  wlUch  Is 
funded  the  federal  research  that  has  no  ap- 
parent relatlonsiilp  to  the  security  needs  of 
this  nation? 

To  reply  by  saying  that  the  research  com- 
munity has  found  that  funds  simply  were 
more  readily  available  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment rattier  than  at  other  civilian  agencies 
states  a  fact.  But  it  Is  not  an  answer.  Nor  Is 
It  Bufllclent  to  say  that  Pentagon  requests  for 
funds  receive  less  Congressional  scrutiny 
than  those  requested  by  non-mlUtary  agen- 
cies. TfX)  often  In  the  past  the  prevailing  at- 
titude tios  lieen  expreased  by  the  question: 
Are  we  giving  you  enough?  Perhaps  it  should 
have  been:  Wliy  do  you  need  so  much?  In 
part  tbe  historical  answer  lies  in  ttie  fact 
that  the  cloak  of  nauonal  security  lined  with 
the  international  threat  of  communism  sim- 
ply prevented  a  close  scrutiny  of  Defense  re- 
quests Including  requests  for  research  and 
development.  In  port,  the  answer  Is  that  De- 
fense spending  requests  became  so  large  tliat 
even  bullous  for  research  and  development 
seemed  dwarfed.  As  a  result  the  scientlflo 
conununlty  came  to  rely  upon  the  Immunity 


of  Defense  funding  from  close  acrutlny  and 
o<%aslonal  budgeting  squeezes.  For  years  De- 
fenae  funding  provided  a  very  stable  source 
of  research  money  It  was  the  easiest  path 
for  tbe  research  community  to  foUov. 

It  wasn't  long  before  many  of  the  most 
able  members  of  tbe  science  community 
gravitated  to  this  source  of  funds.  It  became 
apparent,  too.  that  although  only  a  rela- 
tively smau  fraction  of  the  federal  research 
dollar  was  spent  on  university  campuses, 
that  money  was  very  Important  to  those 
unl%-er81tles  In  maintaining  their  status.  The 
salaries  paid  by  tbe  research  grant  paid  In 
effect  the  salary  of  the  faculty  member  and 
a  good  abore  of  the  Institution's  overhead  as 
weU.  The  universities  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  direct  subsidies  for  fear  of  losing  their 
autonomy — but  they  were  apparently  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  a  dependence  mdlrect- 
ly  with  no  questions  asked. 

Two  years  ago  during  Senate  debate  on 
tbe  E>efense  appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  1  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  Umited  the  payment  of  Indirect 
costs  for  a  research  grant  or  project  to  3& 
percent  of  the  direct  coets.^  Prom  my  prep- 
aration for  this  measure  and  subse- 
quent debate.  1  saw  tbe  grave  financial 
dilBcultles  faced  by  your  universities  today 
and  not«d  the  disturbingly  heavy  depend- 
ence of  virtually  all  of  our  leading  univer- 
sities upon  hidden  subsidy  via  Indirect  costs. 
A  total  of  620  academic  Institutions  In  fiscal 
year  1968  received  federal  support  for  re- 
search and  development  totallmg  C1.4  bil- 
lion. Of  this  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
accounted  for  $243  mlUlon  and  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  $212  mUllon.  Tbis 
money  largely  benefited  only  a  few  Institu- 
tions. The  top  100  accounted  for  87  percent, 
or  #1.2  blUlon.-  Even  under  the  limitation  or 
my  amendment,  tbese  top  100  would  have 
received  0300  miuion  for  Indirect  costs: 
money  that  the  individual  scientists  would 
never  see  but  which  would  go  mto  general 
utUverslty  funds. 

Of  this.  In  turn,  20  percent  would  have 
come  from  the  military  appropriations,  itnd 
since  overhead  charges  by  msny  Institutions 
were  higher  ttian  the  35  percent  limit  I  pro- 
posed, the  Defense  Department  In  1966  was 
supplying  more  than  S0O  million  to  tbe 
Indirect  cost  accounts  of  leading  universi- 
ties. Under  these  circumstances.  I  concluded 
tliat  the  situation  was  most  unhealthy.  To 
better  guage  the  ramifications  of  tbe  fed- 
eral subsidy  to  universities  ttirough  over- 
head payments,  I  wrote  to  Ptilllp  Handler, 
then  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  now  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclencea.  In  a  frank  reply,  he 
pointed  out  that  of  11,671  million  of  federal 
funds  for  research  at  universlnee  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  only  about  a426  million  were 
utilized  to  support  research  in  the  most  im- 
mediate sense.  Tbe  remainder  found  Its  way 
Into  Institutional  funds  and  departmental 
funds.3 

Sutieequently  the  National  Science  Board 
proposed  to  the  President  that  this  situation 
of  a  hidden  and  unbeoithy  subsidy  be  cor- 
rected tbrough  grants  to  the  universities 
so  that  future  proposals  for  research  would 
need  cover  only  the  direct  and  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  the  work.  I  hope  that  the  silence 
whlcb  greeted  this  recommendation  within 
tbe  Executive  Branch  will  not  be  permanent 
and  that  C^ongreos  will  assess  Its  practica- 
bility as  a  way  to  establish  more  honest  re- 


■  CX>ICGBXSStONAL  RCCOID.  TOl.   114.  pt.  33.  p. 

30332 

'  "Federal  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment at  universities  and  colleges  and  select- 
ed nonprofit  institutions,  fiscal  year  1968." 
National  Science  Foundation  report  NSF  69- 
33.  1969.  pp.  3  ft  14. 

"For  the  text  of  Mr.  Handler's  letter,  see 
the  CONcaxssiONAL  Becobo.  vol.  114.  pt.  33.  pp. 
39336-39339. 
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Utlona  Iwtween  the  unlverslUes  and  the 
agencies  of  the  teder&l  government  that 
fund  on-campiu  research  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  contributing  reiuon  for  the  expanjilon 
of  defense  interests  Into  almost  each  Ima^n- 
able  field  of  research  in  my  (pinion  is  the 
past  and  present  Inadequate  information 
about  what  kind  of  re<:earch  Is  being  done 
by  whom  and  where. 

It  faa«  often  occurred  to  me.  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  that  because  many 
federal  deportments  and  agencies  fund  so 
many  research  projects,  there  Is  a  real  p<M- 
slblUty  of  overlap  and  duplication  simply 
becauie  "the  word"  docs  not  pass  between 
federal  research  adminlEtrators.  Note  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  research  that  one  scien- 
tist deliberately  carries  out  to  confirm  or 
refute  the  discovery  of  another,  for  this  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  scientific  process. 
RaUier,  I  have  been  and  am  stlU  concerned 
with  the  probability  that  needless  and  un- 
witting duplication  of  work  occurs  which 
could  be  minimtaed  If  scientists  and  admin- 
istrators bad  a  current,  reliable  and  com- 
plete source  of  Information  about  who  is  do- 
ing what  research  with  federal  funds.  So  I 
asked  the  agencies  to  supply  me  with  a  list 
of  current  research  projects.  Having  little 
success  with  the  direct  request,  I  arranged 
for  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  ask  the 
agencies  to  comply.'  When  all  of  the  replies 
finally  trickled  In.  It  was  evident  that  what- 
ever the  agency  project  information  systems 
may  be.  they  are  simply  incapable  of  readily 
providing  iummary  information  on  research. 
Eight  departments  and  agencies  finally  re- 
sponded. Five  separate  replies  were  sent  by 
Defense  snd  six  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  project  Information  readouts 
to  17.  Eight  replies  appeared  to  be  printouts 
of  computer  systems,  with  the  rest  manually 
prepared.  Two  defense  agencies  submitted 
computer  products  and  three  manual  ones. 
Later  It  wtis  reported  to  me  Informally  that 
project  Information  had  been  taken  from  the 
computer-based  systems,  edited  and  put  back 
In  before  being  printed  out  for  transmittal. 
Three  of  the  agencies  of  HEW  and  four  other 
agencies  used  the  science  classification  sys- 
tem specified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  Its  Circular  A-46  The  remainder  employed 
their  own  systems  for  identifying  fields  of 
science.  The  system  ueed  by  the  National 
Science  Poundation.  presumably  the  lead 
agency  for  federal  information  on  science  and 
technology,  was  different  from  that  specified 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Parenthcucally,  con-Udertng  the  many 
computers  and  elaborate  information  sys- 
tems of  government  agencies,  this  simple  re- 
quest should  not  have  produced  the  admin- 
istrative convulsions  that  It  did.  The  ad- 
ministrative entanglement  Indicated  to  me 
that  each  dep&rtmeni  goes  Ita  own  way  In 
research  with  little  attention  to  that  funded 
by  others.  There  simply  does  not  exist  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  quickly  and  easily  informing 
research  administrators  in  one  department  of 
what  research  of  potential  interest  or  use  to 
them  is  currently  funded  by  another  federal 
agency.  While  coffee-bre&k  exchanges  among 
Klentlflta  have  their  value,  they  are  not  an 
adequate  substitute.  It  Is  well  over  a  year 
since  I  inquired  Into  this  matter.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Sdenee  and  Technology  has  not  de- 
cided what  current  Information  about  re- 
search projects  should  be  collected,  who 
should  do  the  collecting,  how  It  should  be 
collected  and  who  can  have  sccess  to  It.  Per- 
haps we  need  some  one  to  tackle  this  Issue 
with  the  -Igor  of  past  efforts  when  the  relat :  a 
question  of  cataloging  and  making  available 
the  results  of  research  already  done  was  ex- 


*C(.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No. 
00-8,  dated  December  3.  1908,  Subject:  List- 
ings of  Federal  Qoveriunent  contracts  and 
grants  for  support  of  rvsearch. 


hausttvely  considered.  Perhaps  the  reorga- 
nized Office  of  Management  and  Budget  can 
give  this  a  priority  among  its  management 
(unctions. 

My  experience  In  tnring  to  get  current  in- 
formation on  research  confirmed  yet  again 
my  observation  that  bureaucracies  must 
often  he  kept  after  to  obtain  Improvements 
In  the  administration  of  government-funded 
research.  These  improvements  are  all  the 
more  necessary  In  a  time  when  the  dominant 
question  has  changed  from.  "What  can  we 
spend  our  Increasing  research  appropria- 
tions on?'  to  "How  can  we  best  spend  the 
available  appropriations  (or  research?" 

In  this  connection,  to  overcame  tbe  inertia. 
to  get  out  of  comfortable,  weli-wom  ruts 
sometimes  require   heroic  measures. 

It  was  during  the  Senate's  appropriation 
hearings  in  1968  that  I  asked  Dr.  Foster  of 
the  Defense  Department  about  duplication 
of  research  and  about  tbe  relation  of  Defense- 
sponsored  research,  particularly  Ita  basic 
research,  to  that  of  other  agencies.  It  was 
abundantly  clear  In  his  response  that  the 
Pentagon  then  believed  all  fields  of  science 
and  technology  were  open  to  It.  that  It  saw 
no  inconsistency  in  funding  baalc  research 
In  fields  already  funded  by  ctvll  agencies. 
and  that  all  research  projects  it  sponsored 
were  somehow  relevant  to  Defease  needs.  The 
Defense  Department  was  adamant  In  Its 
position  that  it  must  continue  the  full  spec- 
trum of  research  then  being  undertaken. 
even  though  by  definition  the  outcome  of 
much  such  research  can  neither  be  predicted 
nor  Its  posaible  relevance  to  military  science 
known.  This  testimony  reinforced  the  con- 
viction that  research  funded  by  the  military 
appropriations  bad  biiUt  up  an  enormous 
momentum,  and  that  only  the  most  forceful 
efforts  by  Congress  could  effect  change  In  the 
direction  of  rechanellng  federal  responsibility 
for  the  funding  of  basic  research.  At  the  time. 
It  seemed  clear  that  there  was  not  a  national 
policy  that  viewed  the  nation's  long-term 
Interests.  What  to  do  about  It  was  another 
question. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  tbe  military 
authorisation  bill  (PL  61-131)  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  I  added  a  rider  which  appeared  as 
Section  203.  2t  reads  as  follows: 

"None  of  tbe  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  research  project  or  study 
unless  such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  or 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation." 

That  provision  became  law  and  the  same 
provision  now  appears  as  Section  204  of  tbe 
military  authorization  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  fiscal  year  1971.  but  does  not 
appear  in  the  bill  reported  In  the  House. 

X  believe  Section  303  la  a  necessary  and 
practicable  step  towards  the  goals  of  reduc- 
ing the  heavy  dependence  of  American  sci- 
ence that  has  built  up  since  the  early  19&0's. 
Properly  and  Imaginatively  administered.  It 
can  also  lead  to  a  strengthening  and  a  re- 
building of  the  foundation  for  the  future  of 
much  of  American  science. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  Is  clear.  It  Is 
a  mandate  to  reduce  the  research  commu- 
nity's dependence  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  It  appears  that  the  investigation 
under  consideration  could  be  sponsored  more 
reasonably  by  a  civilian  agency.  After  all.  the 
National  Science  Poundation  was  created  by 
Congress  back  In  1950  specifically  to  chan- 
nel federal  funds  Into  basic  research.  Since 
Its  creation,  it  has  been  the  orphan  child  of 
the  federal  government's  science  policy.  Since 
1955  NSF  has  been  given  %2  builon  to  spon.sor 
basic  research-  During  this  same  period.  Pen- 
tagon spending  has  been  $3  billion  on  this 
same  type  of  research;  It  has  spent  501-  more 
for  the  fundamental  investigations^! n  addi- 
tion to  the  many  billions  on  advanced  re- 
search and  development  of  specific  military 
needs — than  has  the  agency  set  up  for  this 
sole  purpose. 


The  addition  of  Section  203  to  the  military 
authorization  law  thus  sought  to  set  In  mo- 
tion a  realignment.  The  language  was  inten- 
tionally Imprecise  In  an  effort  to  afford  the 
Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to  start  a 
process  that  would  lead  to  the  transfer  of 
resources  from  the  Defense  Department  lo 
the  civilian  agencies — primarily  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Clearly.  Congress  does  not  exist  to  oper- 
ate the  dally  workings  of  the  ExecuUve.  By 
law.  however.  Congress  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility together,  with  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish broad  policies.  Congress  has  a  right 
to  assume  that  policies  so  established  will 
be  followed.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made  since  Section  303  became  law  in  the 
face  of  the  resistance  that  has  lingered  In 
some  quarters.  The  authorization  for  NSF 
funding  for  this  coming  fiscal  year  has 
been  Increased  by  about  $76  million  over 
last  year.  By  comparison,  this  year  the  De- 
fense Department's  share  of  basic  research 
funds  will  be  »&0  million  lees  than  that  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

By  no  means,  however,  does  Section  203 
Intend  to  cut  off  the  Defense  Department 
from  research  that  it  needs.  It  is  neither 
anti-mllltary  nor  anti-research.  Whether 
the  language  choaen  Is  Interpreted  strictly 
or  loosely,  It  Is  hoped  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  this  whole  endeavor  will  be  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  basic  research  funding 
by  the  federal  government.  Hopefully,  we 
will  see  in  the  near  future  that  the  civilian 
agencies  under  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  develop  as 
the  primary  source  for  these  research  funds. 
The  responsibility  of  the  civilian  agencies 
to  fund  an  appropriate  share  of  basic  re- 
search Is  In  no  way  diminished  by  Section 
303.  The  PenUgon  will  continue  to  have 
a  responsibility  for  research — even  basic  re- 
search, one  that  allows  those  entrusted  with 
military  defense  to  maintain  a  full  and  nec- 
essary exchange  with  the  researchers  at  the 
frontiers  of  science.  The  role  of  tbe  Defense 
Department  In  sponsoring  basic  research, 
however,  is  intended  to  be  incidental  rather 
than   predominant. 

Ttimlng  now  to  the  DoD  response  to  Sec- 
Uon  203,  I  believe  that  tbe  review  of  re- 
search by  DoD  could  have  benefited  from 
guidance  and  criteria  issued  by  Its  top  man- 
agemenL  That  did  not  happen.  Instead,  all 
that  the  Defense  Department  did  was  to 
send  a  memorandum  to  its  constituent  agen- 
cies Informing  them  of  Section  303  and 
telling  them  to  comply. 

When  I  Inquired  of  DoD  about  their  fol- 
low-through on  this  provision,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  replied  In  part 
that  the  Department  had  contacted  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  Invited  them 
to  consider  carrying  out  an  examination  of 
ail  projects  which  might  be  affected.  I 
thought  this  a  constructive  Idea  and  wrote 
to  Dr.  Handler  on  December  5,  1969.  to  sup- 
port this  participation  by  the  Academy.  To 
my  disappointment.  Dr.  Handler  replied  on 
December  13  that  he  must  decline  to  involve 
tbe  National  Academy  of  Sciences  directly 
In  the  review.  He  did  volunteer  to  offer  tbe 
Academy  for  any  follow-up  review.  More  Im- 
portant, he  agreed  It  would  be  useful  for  the 
Academy  to  do  two  things.  First,  to  formu- 
late principles  which  might  guide  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  Section  303.  Second,  to  un- 
dertake a  projection  of  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  Section  303  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  federal  research  policy  and 
tbe  national  welfare.  While  I  did  not  ask  the 
Academy  to  do  so  then,  experience  with  Sec- 
tion 303  Indicates  that  it  should  do  so  now. 

To  date,  there  have  been  differences  In  ap- 
plication within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the  Advanced 
Projects  Research  Agency  asserts  that  none 
of  its  projects  fall  the  test  of  Section  303. 
even  though, the  General  Accounting  Office 
has   singled    oat   some   as    questionable    in 
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terms  of  this  legislation  and  as  more  properly 
supportable  by  the  State  Department  than 
by  military  appropriations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
iieized  upon  Section  303  to  terminate  re- 
^arcb  funded  from  appropriations  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1970.  with  the  excuse  that  they 
were  carrying  out  the  "Mansfield"  philoso- 
phy.- 

Of  the  6.600  research  projects  that  were  re- 
viewed, 330  were  found  affected  by  Section 
203  which  Involved  fiscal  year  1970  funds 
totalling  M.8  million.  This  Is  about  4  percent 
of  the  t323  million  that  EJoD  obligated  during 
this  fiscal  year  for  research  at  colleges  and 
universities,  and  less  than  I  percent  of  the 
•  1.205  million  of  federal  funds  for  university 
research  and  development  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

By  comparison,  the  general  tightening  of 
the  Defense  research  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  caused  a  reduction  of  164  million,  not- 
withstanding Section  203. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
testified  that  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
research  projects,  representing  3  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  research  progmm.  failed  to  pass 
Section  303.  In  comparison,  tightening  funds 
required  a  cut  of  over  10  percent. 

Of  course.  Section  203  goes  beyond  the  320 
projects  immediately  affected.  Research  proj- 
ects funded  from  prior  years'  funds  that  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  this  legislation  will  be 
affected  as  they  come  up  for  renewal.  The 
Comptroller  General  was  unable  to  provide 
us  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  projects 
In  this  category  or  their  total  funding.  None- 
theless, in  my  Judgment,  such  projects  should 
continue  to  their  normal  expiration,  which 
will  provide  time  for  coordinated  review  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  civil 
agencies  and  for  leadership  and  initiatives 
from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Despite  its  limited  reacUon  to  date,  I  stlU 
look  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  so  that 
research  affected  by  Section  303  which  should 
be  continued  In  the  national  interest  will 
have  a  fair  chance  at  the  available  basic  re- 
search funds. 

AU  that  Is  required  under  Section  303  is 
relevance,  which  la  not  a  dirty  word  as  some 
critics  of  tbe  Section  sometimes  seem  to  sug- 
gest. Relevance  does  not  preclude  agencies 
from  funding  basic  research.  Section  203  does 
not  forbid  the  Defense  Department  from 
funding  any  and  all  research  at  colleges  and 
universities.  Had  that  t}cen  our  purpose,  we 
would  have  so  written  this  legislation.  What 
Section  303  does  Is  to  t>egln  to  close  o\it  a 
second  and  a  backdoor  National  Science 
Foundation  which  has  grown  up  In  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  readily  Identify  and  Justify  many 
fields  of  fundamental  research  about  which 
enough  is  known  to  Judge  their  relevance  to 
defense  needs  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Research  funded  in  such  fields  as  a 
result  of  armouncement  and  publication  of 
such  DoD  Interests  should  produce  proposala 
for  research  that  would  permit  scientists  to 
explore  aspects  of  science  which  add  to  un- 
derstanding In  fields  reasonably  related  to 
Defense  needs. 

The  Idea  of  relevance  is  now  new.  I  should 
think  that  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  acquainted  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing statemenu  that  support  the  principle 
of  relevance. 

First:  "The  Foundation  shall  be  increas- 
ingly responsible  for  providing  support  by 


■'In  this  letter  to  Rep.  Daddarlo  of  Jime 
5,  1970,  Secretary  Seamans  wrote  of  Section 
303:  "We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  intent, 
as  we  understood  It.  rather  than  merely  the 
letter  of  Section  303.  Accordingly,  we  made 
r,o  distinction  between  FT  70  or  prior  year 
luuded  research  in  our  review.  .  .  ." 


the  federal  government  for  general -purpose 
researoh  through  contracts  and  grants.  The 
conduct  and  support  by  other  federal  agen- 
cies of  basic  research  in  areas  which  are 
cloaely  related  to  their  misaions  is  recogniza- 
ble as  important  and  desirable,  especially  in 
response  to  current  national  needs,  and  shall 
continue." 

Second:  "Mission  oriented  governmental 
agencies  do  and  should  support  much  long- 
range  basic  research,  information  from  which 
Is  calculated  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some 
aspect  of  their  mission.  ...  All  mission 
oriented  agencies  need  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  best  and  most  advanced  research 
which  can  apply  to  their  problems." 

The  first  18  from  President  Elsenhower's 
Executive  Order  No,  10531  of  March  16.  1954. 
on  scientific  research.  This  order  still  stands. 
It  was  not  rescinded  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  President  Johnson  or  by  President  Nixon. 
The  second  comes  from  the  recent  advice  to 
the  President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Science 
Policy. 

Section  203  opened  to  the  Administration 
a  unique  opportunity  t.o  set  In  motion  a  re- 
balancing of  the  responsibUitles  of  federal 
agencies  for  the  funding  of  basic  research. 
The  section  became  law  on  November  10, 
1D69.  Yet  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  does 
not  indicate  that  this  opportunity  has  been 
taken.  There  U  no  indication  of  a  shift  of 
basic  research  unrelated  to  defense  needs  to 
tbe  National  Science  Foundation  or  other 
agencies  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  Defense  funding. 

In  short,  timely  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  orderly  decisions  pursuant  to 
Section  203.  I  wrote  last  fall  to  the  Director 
of  tbe  Budget  Bureau  and  to  the  cabinet 
officers  of  Departments  and  other  agencies 
concerned  on  that  point.  The  letters  have 
had  uo  appreciable  effect.  The  Research  Man- 
agement Advisory  Panel  to  your  Suboonunlt- 
tee  recommended  that  the  Section  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  produce  an  orderly  shift  In 
sources  of  research  support.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  that  recommendation?  In  the  mean- 
time, where  is  the  contribution  of  the  inter- 
departmental system  for  coordination  In  re- 
search to  which  reference  is  always  made 
when  Congress  starts  to  talk  about  Improv- 
ing the  administration  of  federal  appropria- 
tions for  research?  What  has  It  done? 

All  that  Is  heard  are  requests  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Section  203.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  almost  a  willingness  to  risk  the  wTeck 
of  the  whole  DoD  basic  research  program 
rather  than  take  an  Innovative  and  Imagina- 
tive response  to  the  law.  Again,  however. 
what  may  be  Involved  Is  the  built -In  Inertia 
of  bureaucracy. 

To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Section  303 
will  require  new  ventures  In  Interagency 
coordination.  That  is  the  reapon.slblIlty  of 
the  reorganized  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  under 
the  President.  Thus  far.  unfortunately,  the 
White  House  science  office  apparently  sus- 
tains the  rigid  opposition  of  tbe  agencies 
to  Section  203.  That  Is  roost  unfortunate 
becaxise  If  there  are  to  be  improvements  in 
coordination  and  a  shift  in  the  emphasis 
of  federal  policy  with  regard  to  support  of 
basic  research.  It  la  going  to  take  a  Joint 
effort  by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

To  sum  It  up:  We  are  in  dire  need  of  a 
new  national  policy  on  the  federal  role  In 
science.  Whether  technological  progress  de- 
pends upon  basic  research  is  no  longer  an 
Issue.  That  was  agreed  upon  years  ago;  and 
I  am  sure  It  Is  the  conviction  of  Congress 
that  maintenance  and  hopefully  growth  in 
scientific  activities  are  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  the  nation's  future.  Buti  the 
policies  of  the  lOSO's  and  I9(t0'8  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  already  perplexing  1970*8.  |  Too 
much  Is  at  st&ke  to  depend  upon  fortfune, 
upon  luck,  upon  happenstance.  Our  policies 
must  be  soimdly  and  thoughtfully  conceived 
and  guided. 


If  the  Executive  Branch  is  thinking  about 
policy  in  these  terms,  no  evidence  of  It  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  public  press  despite  re- 
cent Inputfi  from  the  Presideni's  Task  Force 
on  Science  Policy  and  the  Notional  Goals  re- 
search aXoB. 

I  hope  we  can  look  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  advice.  Tet  I  recall  that  this  com- 
munity speaking  through  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  In  1065  was  unable  to  answer 
the  questions  on  how  much  money  should  be 
spent  for  research  and  how  it  should  be  di- 
vided up. 

Recognizing  the  risk  of  overclmpUfying.  It 
would  be  my  judgment  that  we  can  no  longer 
rely  for  guidance  upon  an  uncoordinated, 
unplanned  collection  of  laws,  orders,  state- 
ments, understandings,  and  traditions.  The.&e 
■II  have  their  piece.  But  we  must  now  bring 
them  together,  which  is  what  the  inquiry 
of  the  Subcommittee  is  all  about.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Development  will  continue  its 
role  of  Oongreseional  leadership  and  gtlmu- 
late  enough  interest  bo  that  our  leaders  of 
government  and  science  wlU  alt  down  to- 
gether and  work  out  the  principal  outline 
and  content  of  the  kind  of  policy  that  is 
needed.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  assert  its 
iong-n^lected  responsibility  and  set  forth  a 
national  policy  for  science.  It  Is  long  overdue. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  for  the  benefit  or  the  Sen- 
ate, about  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  today  and  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  today  aft«r 
the  pending  business  Is  disposed  of.  After 
the  pending  business  is  disposed  of,  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  Joint  leadership 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  drug  bill. 
Calendar  No.  1355.  S.  3562.  which  1 
think  has  been  worked  out  all  around. 

That  will  be  the  order  on  Monday  when 
we  convene  and  we  will  be  coming  in  at 
12  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  FANNIN   ON   MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Journal  on  Monday,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr, 
Fannin)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
wUl  be  followed,  beginning  at  2  p.m., 
with  debate  on  the  television  veto  vote. 
It  Is  expected — and  this  is  tentative — 
that  following  that  we  will  take  up  Cal- 
endar No.  1259.  H.R  18306,  the  financing 
of  international  organizations.  Calendar 
1347.  HJl.  8298,  the  barge  mixing  bill, 
and  perhaps  Calendar  1356.  Hit.  471.  the 
Taos  Indian  bill,  and  that  also  is  tenta- 
ti\'e.  Before  Wednesday  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  finish  all  those  bills.  In  connection 
with  the  class  action  for  consumers,  I 
had  stated  it  would  come  up  next  week 
but  It  will  probably  come  up  a  week  from 
Monday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. X971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iHJi.  18515)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  MAGNtrsON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  biU  having 
been  read  the  third  Ume,  the  question  is. 
Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call 
the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alatama  (Mr.  Allxh),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Batb).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  cMr.  Canmoh).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DooD). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Oore)  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hahi), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouys). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoMO), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr,  McGei).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rdssell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
TvDraos)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Canhon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmom). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fohg). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATia).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
H.»inELD>.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxie).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowiH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAintLDi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtTNDTi. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announceci — yeas  78. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Montoym 
Moaa 

Murphy 

Miulda 

NelAoo 

Pmckwood 

Pastore 

Pe&raoD 

Pell 


Allen 

Bayti 

B«ilmon 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Pong 

GoldWBter 

Gore 


Prouty 

PrazmJr* 

Rlblcoff 

ScbweUer 

Scott 

Snilth 

SpBrkman 

Spong 

St«veQa 


Stevenson 
Symington 


Tbuimood 
WUUaau,NJ. 
Wlllluni.  DeL 
TarttozDugb 
Tounit.  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


N4TS— O 
NOT  VOTING— aa 
Hart 
Hatfleld 
Inouye 
Long 
McCarthy 
McGee 
Mundt 
Percy 


Bondolph 

Rue&ell 

Bube 

Stennls 

Tower 

Ty  dings 


AUen 

Curtta 

Allott 

Doltt 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Baker 

C««Jeton 

Bennett 

Eastland 

BU)1« 

CU«nd«r 

Boggi 

Ervln 

Brooke 

PannlD 

Burdlck 

F^hrlKht 

Byrd.  Va. 

GoodeU 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Gravel 

Cue 

oniBn 

Church 

Qumcr 

Cook 

Hansen 

Coop«r 

Bonla 

Cotton 

Bortke 

Cranston 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruika 

RuRhe* 

JacknoD 

jBTlta 

Jordan,  N.c. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mananeld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

MlUer 

Mondale 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  18S15)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  making  apropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  because 
this  could  not  be  given  before  the  vote, 
the  total  of  the  Senate  bill  is  $19,- 
239,514.078.  This  amount  is  $414,851,078 
over  the  House  figure  and  $480,137,078 
over  the  Presidents  budget  estimate. 
The  total  Senate  increase  amounted  to 
$168,550,000. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon 
its  amendments,  request  a  coriference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  i>art 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  BAag- 
irosoN,  Mr.  Rdssell.  Mr.  Stewkis.  Mr, 
Bible,  Mr.  Byhd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cas2,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Hoggs,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
more  the  Senate  must  extend  Its  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson). As  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  covering 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Needless  to  say  this  responsibility  en- 
compasses some  of  the  most  vital  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  human  need.  His 
tireless  efforts  have  been  indispensible 
to  the  existence  of  these  programs.  His 
enormous  legislative  skill  and  effective- 
ness have  assured  their  success.  We  are 
grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton'.  His  support 
and  assistance,  as  always,  were  greatly 
appreciated.  His  splendid  cooperation 
was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this 
fimding  measure. 

Noteworthy  as  well  were  the  contribu- 
tioiL'i  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  They,  and  many  other  Senators 
offered  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  to  assure  a  provocative  and  most 
productive  discussion. 


AU  Senators  may  share  in  this  suc- 
cess. It  represents  an  outstanding 
achievement.  Especially  am  I  grateful 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  exhibited  by 
all  Member*. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  FAMOiT 
ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  reports  as  recently  as  today  that 
the  President  is  losing  liberal  support 
for  the  proposed  family  asfdslance  plan, 
and  that  a  number  of  liberal  Senators 
may  vote  against  the  administrations 
proposed  program — in  whatever  form  it 
may  be  considered  on  the  floor. 

Historically,  the  confluence  of  circum- 
stances is  such  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
chance  for  putting  a  floor  under  welfare 
and  making  it  a  national  responsibility, 
which  if  missed,  may  not  recur  again 
for  a  decade. 

The  family  assistance  plan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  clearly  falls 
short  of  the  fullest  reform  that  may  be 
accomplished,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
its  attributes  whue  seeking  to  eliminat* 
its  shortcomings.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
proposal  to  establish  a  basic  Federal  cash 
"floor"  for  substantial  numbers  of  the 
poor,  to  extend  coverage  to  the  working 
poor,  to  alleviate  the  fiscal  burden  of  the 
States  and  the  cities,  and  to  provide  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  child  care. 

Mr.  President,  it  wo^ld  be  ironic,  in- 
deed, if  at  this  historic  moment  those 
liberal  forces  that  have  brought  us  to  the 
threshold  of  welfare  reform  were  to  fall 
apart,  missing  this,  perhaps  the  sole  op- 
portunity in  the  coining  years,  to  effect  a 
basic  and  needed  reform. 

I  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  a  proi)osal 
of  such  historic  significance  go  down  the 
drain  either  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
regard  it  as  providing  too  much  or  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  view  it  as  provi(3ing 
too  litUe. 

It  is  deplorable — but  a  reality  never- 
theless— that  it  appears  easier  to  take  a 
step  on  the  moon  than  to  take  one  solid, 
meaningful  step  on  behalf  of  the  24.4 
million  poor,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  make 
the  step  for  welfare  reform  a  big  one — 
but  we  should  take  a  first  step  this  ses- 
sion, nevertheless. 

As  the  somewhat  more  conservative 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  had  their 
opportunity  to  try  to  reduce  the  proposal 
to  an  experiment,  so  must  liberals  join 
together  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  major 
inadequacies  of  the  proposal:  but  not  at 
the  price  of  seeing  It  go  under  now. 

I  feel,  at  the  very  least,  the  adminis- 
tration reform  proposal  should  be  re- 
formed to: 
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First.  Provide  a  truly  adequate  level  of 
assistance; 

Second.  Include  coverage  of  the  work- 
ing poor  in  the  supplemental  payments 
as  well  as  in  the  basic  Federal  payment; 

Third.  Exempt  mothers  of  school  age 
children  from  the  work  requirements  of 
the  bill: 

Fourth.  Interlock  the  administration's 
family  assistance  plan  with  the  food 
stamp  program;  and. 

Fifth.  Refine  provisions  for  Federal 
administration,  wage,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  child-care  reforms  so  that  the 
poor  are  respected  as  well  as  helped. 

And.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  see  fit  to  Include  in  any  "package" 
that  It  may  propose  on  the  floor,  a  num- 
ber of  the  proposals  which  I  and  other 
Senators  have  advanced  to  this  end.  I 
urge,  however,  that  Senators  of  liberal 
view  unite  In  basic  support  of  the  basic 
bill  for  a  family  assistance  plan. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  186— "WHAT  FREE- 
DOM MEANS  TO  ME" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  30  school- 
children from  Harlem — fifth  graders 
from  New  York  City  Public  School  186 — 
recently  rekindled  their  faith  In  the 
American  dream.  Competing  In  an  essay 
contest  to  define  "What  Freedom  Means 
to  Me,"  they  produced  expressions  of  real 
depth  of  feeling.  The  children  of  this 
same  school  sang  the  background  music 
for  a  new  series  of  records  dealing  with 
a  documented  history  of  the  black  ex- 
perience in  American  history,  entitled 
"Silhouettes  in  Courage." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
soit  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  ooie  of  these  children,  a 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
11,  1970,  a  release  concerning  their  visit 
to  the  Capital  this  September,  and  a 
letter  to  their  leader  from  President 
Nixon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
w«re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

What  Pkzeoom  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Pay  Greene) 
Freedom  means  an  awful  lot  to  me.  It  al- 
most meana  my  life,  because  freedom  is  love, 
bapplnesB,  friendship,  and  Twy.  very  hate- 
less.  If  I  were  a  slave  and  didn't  have  any 
freedom  at  aU  I  wUl  feel  Uke  dirt,  but  If  I 
ware  free  I  wlU  feel  like  freedom  has  changed 
my  Ufe.  Rreedom  is  Juat  like  a  new  baby  Just 
being  bom,  and  trying  to  explore  the  new 
world. 

I  love  freedom.  Freedom  means  an  aviCul 
lot  to  me. 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1970| 
PuriLa  BuMG  BssLm  to  Tonraa  at  ths  UJ9. 

Uhtttd  NATtows,  N.*..,  July  10. — ^Fifty-two 
Etorlem  school  children — disturbed  at  the 
poaslhilUy  that  delegates  to  the  World  Youth 
Assembly  might  have  no  opportunity  to  visit 
their  community— <;ame  here  today  "to  bring 
B  little  Harlem  to  their  "  as  one  child  put  It. 

In  a  rare  lapse  of  eecurlty,  the  giggling 
youngsters  were  allowed  on  the  grounds 
near  the  visitors  entrance,  apparently  by 
guards  believing  they  were  a  touring  school 
group. 

Within  two  minutes,  however  the  children, 
from  Publlo  School  IM,  bad  gathered  around 
their  music  teacher,  David  ICcNalr,  and  bad 


begun  serenading  youth  delegates  and  tour- 
ists with  gospel,  folk  ani  patriotic  songs. 

A  security  official,  who  could  recall  no  prec- 
edent, said,  "We  Just  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  ask  them  to  leave. 

tMVirU    BACK    DT    ASSUCBLT 

OfDdals  of  the  youth  assembly  were  so 
impressed  with  the  group's  singing  and  in- 
tent that  they  invited  them  hack  for  a  per- 
formance before  the  entire  assembly  next 
Friday. 

The  elementary  school  youngsters,  many 
wearing  freshly  Ironed  white  shirts  or  color- 
ful party  dresses,  accepted  the  Invitation 
with  shouts  and   clapping. 

There  was.  however,  one  exception.  One 
IltUe  boy,  who  aald  he  had  forgotten  his 
name,  told  Jorgen  Olesen.  a  Danish  youth 
delegate,  that  he  did  not  want  to  come  back 
because  his  feet  hurt  from  standing  so  long. 
The  serenade  lasted  about  45  minutes,  untu 
l.SOPM. 

TO    MAIU    PEOPLE    BAPPT 

Adults  who  aceompkanled  the  children  sold 
that  the  visit  aad  been  prompted  by  news 
reports  that  a  city  bus  tour  for  the  delegates 
did  not  Include  a  eUip  In  Harlem  and  that 
some  of  the  600  delegates  at  the  conference 
were  afraid  to  visit  there  alone. 

"We  came  to  sing  to  make  the  people 
b>^PPy."  Mid  Brenda  Keyes.  a  9-year  old  &th 
grader  In  the  school  at  631  West  145Ui 
Street.  She  was  wearing  a  bright  blue  dress 
and  shyly  looked  down  at  the  aldewaUc. 

Charles  Bujley,  ag«  \l.  of  1741  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  said  he  knew  the  delegatea  woiUd 
Uke  the  songs  because  he  had  solos  in  sev- 
cr.il  of  them. 

The  pupils  opened  their  singing  with 
•Welcome,  Wtlcomc  Every  Guest"  and  then 
sank  "America,  the  Beautiful"  and  'We 
Shall  Overcome"  plus  several  gospel  and  folk 
-songs,   Including  some   In   Sp&ntah. 

Ksch  song  was  followed  by  applause  from 
the  crowd  of  IbO  that  gathered  to  listen  and 
take  photographs. 

"This  will  do  more  for  American  diplomacy 
than  four  overseas  concert  tours,"  said  one 
youth  delegate,  as  he  accepted  a  copy  of  a 
phonograph  record,  "P.S.  IBS,"  which  some  of 
the  children   made  last   year. 

They  distributed  several  dosen  records  to 
ths  delegates  as  "welcoming  gifts." 

Thktt  Haklem  Touth  Go  To  CAPrtrai 
CAprrax. 

The  soul  and  substance  of  Harlem  was 
never  as  sweet  as  It  comes  from  the  4Lh  and 
&th  graders  from  No.  ise.  The  youngsters 
from  New  York  City's  Public  School  186  go 
to  the  national  capital  area  September  11 
thru  14.  1070. 

These  talented  kids  were  discovered  when 
Silhouettes  In  Courage,  Inc.  was  producing 
its  four  volume  recording  series  of  the  black 
experience  in  United  Statu  HUtory.  While 
looking  for  background  music  and  sounds. 
Silhouettes  in  Courage,  President,  Charles 
Jones  found  Inspiring  talent. 

Jones  decided  to  challenge  all  of  the  stu- 
dents at  P.S.  18S  by  organizing  an  essay  con- 
test on  "What  Freedom  Means  to  Me."  The 
essay  contest  crystallized  a  broad  range  of 
verbal  and  visual  art  among  the  youngsters. 
In  the  process  that  followed  "P.S.  IM"  be- 
came the  name  of  a  powerful  youthful  rec- 
ord of  soul  and  gospel  sound.  The  Jacket 
design  came  from  one  youngster  and  the 
essay  winners  proride  music  lovers  with  some 
sound  ideas  on  freedom  today.  The  comblna- 
t-lon  was  a  success. 

One  of  the  only  areas  of  agreement  during 
the  recent  World  Youth  Assembly  at  the 
Dnited  Nations  was  a  command  performance 
of  the  "P.S.  186"  singers.  Apparently  the 
World  Youth  Assembly  delegates  were  dis- 
couraged from  a  Harlem  visit.  But  the 
youngsters  were  ready  to  bring  Harlem  to  the 
United  Nations.  International  anderstaading 
happened  lo  the  process. 


Now  the  youngsters  have  been  invited  to 
the  National's  Capital — the  flret  trip  out  o! 
Harlem  for  most.  Their  message  is  that  kids 
and  creativity  are  alive  and  active  in  Harlem. 
Their  goepel  and  soul  music  will  carry  love. 
hope  and  belief  towards  a  world  of  peace. 

Woodward  and  Lothrop  and  Radio  StaUon 
WMAL  are  the  hosts.  "P.S.  188"  are  the  guesu 
of  honor.  And  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  the 
Nation's  Capiul  will  chaperon. 

Tks  Wiute  Bodse. 
Washington.  September  34.  1970. 
Mr.  CBAai.ES  JOtiTES. 

President,  Silhouettes  in  Courage,  liic^ 
Nev:  York.  N.Y. 

DcAK  Ma.  Jones:  It  was  verj-  kind  of  the 
group  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Graders  from  New 
York  City  to  bring  inscribed  copies  of  their 
record  album.  "P.S.  186,"  for  my  daughter 
and  me  when  they  visited  the  White  House 
recently,  I  was  pleased  to  have  thetr  personal 
sentiments  of  what  freedom  means  to  them 
and  I  hope  you  will  convey  our  appreciation 
to  aU  of  the  young  people  who  contributed 
their  musical  talents  so  generously.  Certain- 
ly they,  together  with  the  teachen  aiKl  ad- 
mLlnlstntors  who  call&borated  In  this  school 
effort,  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  re- 
flected In  their  performance. 

Tricla  Joins  me  in  sending  our  thanks  and 
best  wishes  to  all  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHAED  NncoN. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    MONDAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  bu-slness  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pan.)  the  Senate 
adjourned.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  Monday,  November  23, 
1970.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatlocu  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  20,  1970: 

DmAKATlC    AND    FOKEmH    SEETTCI 

Mel\-ln  L.  ManfuU,  of  tTtah,  a  Foreign  Sen-- 
Ice  ofAcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Hepubitc. 

U.8.  ADVnOBT  COMinSSION  ON  iNTEBIffATtONAX. 
BltrCATiaifAI,    AHD   CULTtJEAl.    ATFAIXa 

llie  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultiu-al  Af- 
fairs tar  terms  expiring  May  11.  1B78: 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babbldge,  Jr..  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  Pate,  of  OonnecUeut. 

UNESCO     RSTaeSEPfTATITE 

Louise  Oore.  V&.  m«nb«r  of  the  EzecuUve 
Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Sdentlflc,  and  Cultural  Organization,  to 
aarva  on  the  Kzecutlve  Board  with  the  rank 
of  Ambaaaador. 

U.S    AauT 

1.  The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  tn  the  Army  of  the  Dnited 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provtalons  of  title  10.  United  SUtet  Code. 
sections  :)443  and  3447: 

HIDICAI.  coxpe 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Moncrief,  Jr., 
a£l-64~aoe3,  Army  of  the  United  Stat4« 
(ooloael,  Ifedlcal  Corps.  US.  Army). 
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To   be   brigadier  general 
cat.   WUUun  Hyde   Uaoatj   in.  340-07- 
IBsa.  IlKUcal  Corps.  C.8.  Army. 

2.  The  followlBg-oamed  oinc«n  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  t*  the  United 
Statea.  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
Tlalona  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3384  and  3306: 

To   be   brigadier  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Bobert   Morris   Hardoway    ni. 
5<)«-«0-43ai.    Army    of    the    United    States 
(colonel.  Medical  Corps.  U.S   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Henry  Vogel.  Jr..  463- 
1(1-5628.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
Uedlcal  Corps,  U.3.  Army). 

BMg.  Oen.  WUllam  Henry  Uoncrlef.  Jr. 
asi-«4-a08a.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps.  U.8.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Spurgeon  Hart  Keel.   Jr..  41S- 
09-2779.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 
n.8.    HSTT 

Bear  Adm.  George  B.  Moore  II.  Supply 
Oorpe,  US.  Na»y.  having  been  designated, 
under  the  prOTlslons  of  tlue  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231.  for  commands  snd 
other  duties  determined   by   the  President 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, for  appointment  to  the  inde  of  »loe 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

U.8.  Cosar  Ouaas 

The  nominations  beginning  Newton  L 
Bennett,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  ending  Robert  A.  Yuhas.  to  be  Ueuten- 
ant.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  8,  1970:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  C 
Behan,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Ltu-ry  K 
Carr,  to  be  Ueutenant.  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  CJongreaslonal  Record  on  November  17 
1970.  * 

DmoMATIC    AND    FOKEICN    SnVICa 

The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Francis  8 
Ronalds,  Jr..  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation oncer  of  class  3.  a  consular  oSlcer 
and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  ending 
WUllam  C.  Wagner.  Jr..  to  be  a  consular  on- 
cer of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  28.  1970. 
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va.  Aurr 

The  nominations  beginning  Ralph  D 
Pinto,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  J 
Walker,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  8.  1970. 

US.   Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Marvin  Roy 
Aardal.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Prances 
Elizabeth  Zuber,  to  be  Ueutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  8.  1870. 

n.S.  MaajNi  Coars 
The  nominations  beginning  Hugii  8.  Alt- 
ken,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Kenneth  W 
Zltz.  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  8  1970- 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  Margaret  A 
Brewer,  (o  be  colonel,  and  ending  Ralph  A 
Zimmerman,  to  be  major  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 


HON.  FRANK  L  MOSS 

or  irr*H 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  20.  1970 
Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Warren  Braren.  formerly  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  Code,  filed  a  peti- 
tion relating  to  cigarette  advertising.  In 
his  petition .  Mr.  Braren  documents 
fairly,  but  unsparingly,  the  cigarette 
companies*  excesses  and  abuses  of  the 
advertising  media  and  calls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  Lssue  firm,  re- 
strictive niJes  eliminating  such  abuses. 
The  merit  and  pursuasiveness  of  his  case 
appear  to  me  to  be  beyond  question. 

Because  the  situation  he  describes  must 
trouble  the  conscience  of  every  American 
concerned  with  the  public  health.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mx. 
Braren  s  letter  to  the  Trade  Commission 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

N«w  York,  N.T.. 
November  12,  1970. 
FscmAL  Thaok  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C 

Oehtumsr:  The  enormity  of  the  pubUc 
he&Ith  problem  relaiing  to  cigarette  smoking 
compels  the  undeml^ed  to  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Commission  to  set  forth  prior  to 
jRimary  a.  1971: 

(1)  Ite  enforoement  policy  with  regard  to 
all  themes  and  represenutlons  in  cigarette 
advertising,  promotions  and  on  packages, 
which  have  the  capacity  to  deceive  or  mls^ 
lead  the  public,  and 

(2)  Its  procedures  with  respect  to  currying 
out  this  enforcement  policy. 

By  way  of  Identlflcatlon.  the  petitioner  Is 
the  former  mannger  of  the  New  York  Office 
cf  the  Code  Authority,  National  Aasoclatlon 
*  f  Broadcasters.  He  directed  Code  activities 
relating  to  the  content  of  commercials  and 
particularly  was  reisponsible  for  supervising 
ihe  only  broadcast  Industry  study  on  clg- 
•''-'■«  ""•dvertUlng.  The  study  culminated  in 
a  report  erutoal  of  many  themes  employed  in 


promoting  cigarettes.  The  report  wan  pub- 
licly released  by  him  in  June  1909  prior  to 
his  testimony  before  Congress  and  this  Oom- 
nilaeion  on  broadcast  self -regulation  and 
cigarette  advertising. 

KATUaa    OF    PBOBLEU 

A  look  at  cigarette  advertising  as  It  pre- 
pares to  shift  to  non-broadcast  media  as  of 
January  3  reveals  that: 

{1)  Expenditures  in  print  and  other  non- 
broadcast  media  will  Jump  in  aorae  cases 
30O  or  more  per  cent,  possibly  reaching  9150 
million. 

(3)  The  indufltry-fl  Cigarette  Advertising 
C«le  disbanded  as  of  August  1.  leaving  not 
even  that  weak  form  of  regulaUon  overseeing 
the  claims  and  appeals  used  In  cigarette 
promotions. 

(3)  Themes  and  representations  Imply- 
ing health  benettts  that  were  once  prohibited 
under  self -regulation  are  now  being  widely 
and  extensively  circulated. 

(4)  The  public's  concern  over  pollution 
of  the  environment  Is  being  exploited  by 
aome  brands  as  a  marketing  tool. 

(6)  Previously  unused  promotional  gim- 
micks have  emerged,  including  direct  tie-ins 
with  clothing  manufacturers  and  salons. 

(fl)  Newly  Introduced  pictorial  and  other 
representations  on  cigarette  pfurkoges  are 
diluting  or  negating  the  required  health 
warning. 

<7)  The  rrc  has  failed  to  act  upon  the 
many  criticisms  of  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotion  contained  In  its  own  ReporU  to 
Oongreas. 

The  petitioner's  request  for  Commission 
acUon  is  necessitated  by  the  wide  range  of 
deceptions  or  misrepresentations,  direct  or 
implied,  that  exists  in  cigarette  advertL-iing 
and  labeling.  Most  of  the  themes  Involved  are 
not  unknown  to  the  Commission.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature  or  closely  parallel  those 
extenaively  criticized  In  the  Commlsaton's 
Reports  to  Congress  which  led  in  part  to  the 
passage  of  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Act  of  1969. 

The  action  requested  Is  required  regardless 
of  the  status  of  the  Commission's  proposed 
trade  regulation  riUe  requiring  tar  and  nic- 
otine content  disclosure  in  cigarette  adver- 
tising. 

niBLlC    HEALTH    CIOAOrrTE    SMOKING    ACT 

or  toss 
Under  the  old  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  which  expired   m  July,   i960. 
the  Commission   was  in  a  delicate  position 


with  regard  to  policing  cigarette  advertising 
The  tacit  understanding  was  that  the  Com- 
mission should  be  patient  while  the  tobacco 
Industry  and  media  were  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  self -regulate.  That  situation  no 
longer  eilsu  under  the  new  leglsIaUoo- 

The  two  moat  publicized  features  of  the 
1969  Act  relate  to  the  revised  health  warning 
on  packages  specifying  that  ".  .  .  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  your  health"  (em- 
phasis flupplled)  and  to  the  ban  of  all  broad- 
cast cigarette  commercials  effective  January 
2,  1971. 

But  the  Act  contains  an  equally  Important 
feature  which,  if  given  Incomplete  attention 
has  the  capacity  of  substantially  lessening 
the  public  health  beneflu  that  are  Intended 
to  result  from  the  flnt  two  provisions 
Specifically  the  sutute  makes  posiuveiy 
clear  that  the  PTC  has  tuU  authority  to  act 
with  respect  to  unfair  or  deceptive  practices 
in  all  remaining  advertising  of  cigarettes 
This  Includes  the  Issuance  of  trade  regula- 
tion rules  and  affirmative  disclosure  state- 
ments (except  that  a  health  warning  in  ad- 
verUaing  ta  precluded  at  least  until  July 
1973).  ' 

Quite  clearly  the  success  of  this  Public 
Health  Act  depends  in  no  small  measure  on 
the  Commission  assimiing  it*  full  respon- 
HlblUty  In  policing  the  themes  and  repre- 
sentations employed  In  the  promotion  of 
cigarettes.  If  these  themes  and  representa- 
tions enjoy  unfettered  license,  they  can 
readily  negat«  and  offset  the  new  health 
warning  and  broadcast  ban. 

TIMING   FOa   CNrORCSMEHT  COmCAL 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Commission  move 
hi  once  to  correct  the  many  abuses  which 
exist  in  cigarette  advertising  and  labeling 
January  2,  1B71.  represents  a  turning  around 
period.  Advertisers  are  gearing  up  for  the 
change  to  non-broadcast  media  effective  that 
date.  These  media,  as  discussed  later,  will  ex- 
perience large  Jumps  in  the  amount  of 
cigarette  advertising.  Now  clearly  is  the  time 
to  set  up  warning  flags  so  aU  parties  con- 
cerned are  fully  aware  of  the  Commissions 
enforcement  policies. 

SEPORT     TO     coNcaass 

The  Commission  in  Its  four  Roporu  to 
Congress  '  on  cigarette  advertising  and  label- 
ing was  emphatic  in  ita  finding  that  cigarette 
advertising  creates  the  impression  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  IS  a  healthy  activity.  The  Re- 

'  J964.  1967.  1966,1969. 
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ports  raise  many  serious  questions  with 
respect  to  Che  nature  of  individual  themes 
and  representations.  These  criticisms  fall 
into  three  prime  areas  of  concern: 

(1)  Satlsf action  theme — smoking  and  the 
kind  of  taste  derived  from  it  are  satisfying. 

(a>  Associative  theme — smoking  associated 
with  that  which  la  desirable  or  even  good, 
and 

(3)  Assuaging  of  anxiety — smoking  Is  rela- 
tively fr«e  of  hasard. 

Thus  the  1969  Report  concludes  in  part 
that  the  "net  effect  (of  cigarette  advertising) 
is  to  portray  smoking  as  socially  desirable, 
healthful,  youthful  and  contributing  to,  or 
reflecting,  material  success.  The  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking  are  Ignored  or  denied,  usu- 
ally by  means  of  indirect  references  .  .  . 
(the)  risk,  to  the  extent  that  It  exists,  can 
be  reduced  through  the  presence  of  a  fllter."  » 
These  same  types  of  themes  and  represen- 
tations, with  the  possible  exception  of  tar 
and  nicotine  clolms.  continue  unchecked.  In 
fact  some  have  been  elaborated  upon,  and 
new  themes  capltalieing  on  the  public's  In- 
terest In  pollution  and  the  environment  hnvc 
been  Introduced. 
xTFOKTa  TO  MonvATx  acLr-RH]tn.ATioH  or 

CICAarm    ADTXXTtSSKG 

The  Commisaion.  as  weU  as  members  of 
Congress  and  health  officials,  made  Its  criti- 
cisms known  to  self -regulatory  authorities 
seeking  to  spur  industry  and  media  to  take 
more  meaningful   actions. 

In  November  1965,  the  Commission  wrote 
to  cigarette  and  broadcast  Industry  officials 
calling  attention  to  the  need  to  eliminate 
"advertising  which  tends  to  negate,  contra- 
dict, obscure,  undermine,  or  dilute  the  cau- 
tionary statement  on  cigarette  packages."  It 
went  on  to  state  that  "the  provisions  of  the 
Codes  appear  to  be  Inadequately  designed  to 
achieve  Congress'  objectives  that  the  public 
should  in  uo  way  be  misled,  or  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security,  with  respect  to  the 
health  ha:£ards  of  cigarette  smoking."  The 
request  esaeotially  went  unheeded,  the  ra- 
tionale being  that  both  the  cigarette  Industry 
and  broadcact  C-odes  were  being  reqionslve 
In  dftaJing  with  ttus  problem. 

The  Commission  wrote  the  Code  Authority 
again  la  March  1967  Indicating  that  the 
"showing  (of)  handsome  and  attractive  men 
and  women  smoking  and  enjoying  cigarettes" 
appeared  to  violate  the  Telev'ialon  Code  cig- 
arette standard.  The  re^>onse  was  non-com- 
mittal. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  the  Commis- 
sion Indirectly  afflnnsd  the  criticisms  and 
conclusions  contained  in  its  Reports  to  Con- 
gress. 

csGASKTrx  ABTsansma  cook  and  pixm  MSDt* 
Every  Informed  person  knows  that  cigarette 
adverttslng  enjoyed  considerable  leeway  un- 
der the  self- regulatory  programs.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  that  Its  Reports  "amply 
demonstrate  the  futility  In  relying  upon  vol- 
untary regulation  of  cigarette  advertising 
to  achieve  any  significant  chonges  In  the 
content  and  meaning  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing." 

Today  there  la  no  administrated  seU-r«g- 
ulatlon  of  cigarette  advertising.  The  Ciga- 
rette Advertising  Code  (CAC)  fumbled  and 
finally  closed  its  door  on  August  1  of  this 
year.  It  exists  now  only  on  paper.  The  in- 
dustry tuu  discreetly  avoided  a  public  an- 
nouncement. 

As  for  print  and  other  advertising  media, 
outside  broadcastlzig,  they  do  not  even  pre- 
tend to  standards  affecting  the  content  of 
cigarette  promotions.  The  only  restraint  Is 
found  Id  the  few  pubUcatloos  that  do  not 
accept  such  advenislug. 


■The  findings  and  conclusions  in  these 
Reports  are  remarkably  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  aforementkined  loroadcast 
industry  report  on  cigarette  advertising  con- 
ducted in  1966. 
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F^om  anotlMT  vantage  point,  the  adver- 
tising column  in  the  October  10,  1970  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  deacrtt}ed  the  prMsures 
on  medis  from  advertisers  and  agenciea.  Re- 
ferring to  "advertisliig  standards  that  give 
a  little"  it  implied  that  it  is  only  human  for 
media  standards  to  become  flexible  when 
confronted  with  advertising  budgets. 

This  la  the  altuatlon  which  prevails  as 
well  over  tlOO  mlllioo  In  cigarette  revenue 
lines  up  to  be  spent  next  year  in  non-broad- 
cast media.  Consequently,  now  more  than 
ever,  the  public  must  look  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  control  cigarette  advertising  repre- 
sentations. 

iNTrFTcnvr  stLr-atcutATiON  more  xrFrcnvx 
THAN  TiiB  rrc 
Paradoxically  the  collapse  of  the  CAC  has 
not  resulted  In  more  effective  control  of  the 
themes  and  representations  employed  by 
cigarette  manufacturers.  Rather  the  situa- 
tion has  grown  worse.  Claims  and  depictions 
implying  health  benefits  which  had  been 
precluded  by  the  Industry's  own  Code  now 
run  rampant. 

Under  section  3  of  that  Code,  a  cigarette's 
filter  could  not  be  high-lighted  nor  could 
there  be  empbaAls  placed  on  a  filtration  proc- 
ess. Descriptive  names  for  the  fllter  (eg. 
mlcronlte)  were  taboo.  Diagrams,  foU  shots 
of  the  filter  and  the  like  were  minimized  or 
eliminated  altogether.  Claims  of  Innovation 
for  a  fllter  were  unacceptable  without  proof 
of  medical  signlflcance. 

Under  section  4,  "mildness"  claims  had  to 
t>e  quaUfled  to  refer  to  "taste."  Even  that 
euphemism  is  often  omitted  today.  "Acti- 
vated charcoal"  was  ruled  out.  Discussion  of 
gases  in  cigarette  smoke  was  unacceptable. 
Menthol  cigarettes  were  unable  to  be  dis- 
played on  ice  or  snow.  Referenocs  to  "fresh 
Sklr"  would  never  have  made  the  grade,  not 
to  mention  the  claim  "stop  smogglng"  and 
references  to  "modem  science." 

These  sections  of  the  tobacoo  Code  were 
rescinded  after  the  Cotnmiaslan  policy  state- 
ment of  March  1966  allowing  tar  and  nico- 
tine representations  in  advertising. 
rrc  ran^s  to  contsol  BSJu.Ta  cuums 
At  one  point,  it  appeared  that  the  FTC 
was  going  to  exercise  Its  statutory  author- 
ity in  cracking  down  on  the  whole  range  of 
health  claims  not  directly  rested  to  a  cig- 
arette's tar  and  nicotine  content.  Two 
articles  appeared  In  the  Wall  8&eet  Jour- 
nal Issues  of  January  16  and  Uarcti  18,  1969 
disclosing  an  rrc  InvasUgatloa  begun  In 
December  1968 — almost  two  years  agol  The 
articles  cited  a  two-page  questionnaire  which 
had  been  sent  to  tobacco  companies  request- 
ing scripts  and  subetantlatlon  of  health 
claims  made  in  an  ads. 

Reference  is  made  in  these  articles  to  the 
charcoal  filters  of  Tareyton  and  Lark  and 
the  gas  phase  of  cigarettes:  to  other  fllter 
descriptions  and  representations  relating  to 
a  filter  process;  and  to  the  complicated  In- 
ner workings  of  filteni — ail  In  terms  of  Im- 
plying "comparative  safety."  Hie  latter  article 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  ensuing  PTC  staff 
report  concluded  that  such  Implied  health 
claims  should  be  halted.  The  report  ap- 
parently was  before  the  Commission  in 
March  1969.  A  year  and  a  half  ister  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  act  to  control  such 
deceptive  representations. 

LAKK'a  OAS-TaAP  FILTEK  CAMPAIGN 

The  lATk  "gas-trap  fllter"  campaign  Is  an 
example  of  advertising  running  wild  un- 
checked by  any  kind  of  ressonsble  public 
Interest  regtilatory  standards. 

One  current  ad  shows  a  road  sign  reaching 
out  at  you  with  the  blue  sky  as  back- 
ground— the  adgn  title  reads  "STOP  SUOO- 
ING."  The  copy  reads  "start  amoklng  I^rk. 
You  see  modem  science  uses  a  special  type 
of  ciiarcool  to  clean  air"  and  so  on.  Another 
shows  a  city  bus  spewing  exhaust  blackening 
its  backside  and  the  surrounding  air  while 
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the  bus  prominently  displays  a  billboard  con- 
veying the  solution — "why  dont  they  put 
Iju-k's  gas  trap  Oiter  on  me?"  The  implication 
of  health  benefit  could  not  be  clearer. 

In  still  another,  four  people  are  shown 
grimacing  while  the  i\d  UUe  reads — "Just 
what  does  gas  in  cigarette  unoke  taste  like?" 
The  BoluUon.  of  couiae.  is  Lark.  Finally. 
Lark's  filter  is  named  "The  GAB  MASS"  and 
is  directly  equated  with  one — "it  actually 
works  Just  iilte  a  gas  mask."  The  contention 
gains  support  through  the  aseptic  display  of 
an  oversised  Lark  cigarette  with  dissected 
wrapper  auractlvely  showing  the  magic  char- 
coal griinuies. 

A  gas  mask  cleans  air  and  myites  It  safe 
for  you  to  breathe!  The  gas-trap  fliter  cleans 
smoke  and  makes  it  safe  for  you  to  mhaie. 
As  an  added  plus  it  stops  "sraoggy  taste" 
Then  for  the  crowning  touch,  some  of  these 
ads  show  the  Lark  package  diiagram  of  the 
fllter  which,  tn^  addlUon  to  the  gas  filter, 
points  to  tar  and  niooUne  filters  4f  1  and  #2. 
Aooordlng  to  the  latest  FTC  test  Lark  B5  mm 
oontalns  17.3  mg.  tar;  100  nun  17.6  mg.  tar. 
ranking  31  and  38.  respectively. 

These  representations  consUtute  blatant 
deception,  unabashedly  t*^ng  advantage  or 
the  public's  concern  over  pollution  and  the 
quaUty  of  air,  while  cynically  disguising  the 
real  nature  of  the  health  haxarda  presented 
by  smoking. 

On  Wbruary  13.  1969,  the  Code  Authority 
wrote  to  the  Commission  seeking  clorlfleation 
of  Its  enforcement  policy  relative  to  the  ef- 
fects of  gases  In  cigarette  smoke.  Despite  the 
statements  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
OommisBlon  responded  on  April  17,  196S  ad- 
vising tbat  tt  had  "decided  to  await  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  before  the  Commission  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  subject."  Now  Congress 
has  acted  and  the  Commisaion  has  remained 
sUent  even  though  It  crlticlred  the  gas  phase 
advertising  in  its  1099  Report  to  Congresa. 
Asa  result,  the  public — even  und«-  the  new 
rrc  provision  in  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1909 — is  being  subjected  to 
the  worst  sort  of  oonfusion  and  abuse  in  this 
vital  public  health  area. 

ACTTWh-tTB    CHARCOAL    ANV    TITB    CAS    TKKIO 

Tareyton  likewise  has  been  touting  its  "ac- 
tivated Gban^Ml"  ever  since  the  CAC  deleted 
Its  healtb  claims  aecUons.  Typical  copy  now 
reads  "Tareyton  is  better,  charcoal  is  why  . . . 
acUvated  charcoal  deUvers  a  twtter  taste.  A 
taste  no  pt&ln  white  fllter  can  match.."  The 
taste  qualification  notwithstanding,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  supplying  protection  and  allay- 
ing the  smoker's  fears  related  to  his  health. 

UultifUter,  a  oomparaUvely  new  brand,  plc- 
torlaliaes  its  charcoal  filter  in  much  the  same 
asepUo  way  as  Larlt.  The  display  of  the  fllter 
has  a  medical,  space-age  technology  feeling 
It  reassures  as  the  copy  reads  "AcUvated 
Charcoal  Granules;  highly  absorbent  of  se- 
lected gases  to  smooth  out  flavor."  Tlie  brand 
also  takes  advantage  of  the  fresh  air  problem. 
calUng  attention  to  its  "Preah  Air  System; 
acetate  fiber?  reduce  tar.  while  fresh  air  in- 
jection surrounds  and  freshens  flavor."  The 
Implication  of  health  benefit  is  overt.  The 
name  of  the  brand  alone  would  not  have  been 
approved  under  the  indtistry's  own  Code. 

PaaSB    SIS    BKCOKKS   MAUtETXNC    TOOL 

The  public's  concern  with  the  quality  of 
air  It  Is  being  forced  to  breathe  has  become 
fair  game  for  cigarette  advertUlng.  Tliere 
can  be  no  vestige  of  scruples  when  that 
which  pollutes  your  lungs  is  tagged  with  a 
"fresh  air"  label.  Cigarette  advertisiog  used 
to  hint  at  fresh  air  through  the  display  of 
open  spaces  and  the  feeling  of  frcshneia. 
Now  It  has  become  overt.  Multifliter  is  a  case 
in  point.  Then  there  Is  Beiair.  which  lets  you 
"start  fresh"  aiiowizig  a  couple  In  the  beau- 
tiful, cool  blue  of  a  shoreline  and  open  sky. 

A  new  brand.  Maryland  lOO's  actually  bus 
been  Introduced  around  a  fresh  air  theme.  It 
claims  "100%  fresh  air  cured  tobacco  (for) 
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fresher  menthol  flavor"  while  its  package  Is 
displayed  la  the  open,  fresh  air  countryside. 
Preparation  Is  your  safeguard.  Tobacco  la 
tre.Lted  to  "freah  air  for  up  to  eight  long 
w«!ka.'  The  removal  of  noxloua  subetanoea 
i»  clearly  Implied. 

Lucky  Filters,  a  brand  relatively  high  In 
lar.  ranking  in  the  upper  70's  out  of  118 
brand*  last  tested  by  the  PTC.  tAkea  fuU 
advantage  of  this  custom-made  diversion- 
ary tactic.  It  speaks  of  "air-cured  tobacco 
Iglvlngi  you  a  lighter  taste  .  .  .  you'll  Uke 
the  freah  change."  This  kind  of  terminology 
clearly  keeps  the  public  olTguard.  It  mUleada 
by  creaUug  a  false  sense  otf  security  and  by 
confusing  the  public  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  tar  and  nicotine  levels. 

OTHaa    TYPI    m-TEX    KCPBESENTATtONS 

Parliament  claims  "it  works  Just  like  a 
cigarette  facdder  works."  Some  ads  show 
Parliament  selected  from  a  dozen  cigarette 
holders.  The  health  promise  Is  plain — "the 
filter  la  recessed,  tucked  back  away  from 
your  lips.  So  you  only  taste  the  good,  clean 
ParUament  flavor.  The  Parliament  cigarette 
holder.  It  wm-ka."  To  do  what? 

New  Kent  Menthol  lOO's  has  "got  it  all 
together!'*,  with  a  "Wow!"  no  less.  And  what 
does  'all  together"  memn? — "a  new  kind  of 
menthol  refreshment.  Brisk,  breezy  flavor 
.  .  .  Kent's  exclusive  mlcronlte  filter  .  .  .  good 
rich  taate."  These  are  'all  the  good  things  of 
a  Kent."  The  "good  things'  of  a  Kent  con- 
sist of  terminology  and  portrayals  which 
substantially  mask  the  health  hazards  at- 
tendant to  smoking  the  product. 

Another  new  brand,  Mark  Vtf,  high- 
lights Its  "puff-control  filter"  according  to 
prcM  reports.  SUll  another.  New  Leaf,  sched- 
uled for  an  $•  million  campaign  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  thU  year  alone,  has  as 
Its  principal  theme  the  phrase  'glvea  you  a 
Mngle."  Without  seeing  the  ada.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  how  this  promise  of  sensation  will 
contribute  to  the  smoker's  awareness  of  the 
health  hazards  attendant  to  smoking. 

B«U>NESa 

Raletgb  Filter  Lraigs  let  you  "spend  a 
milder  mc«nent"  with  Its  "quiet  taste."  A 
beautiful  golden  sunset  and  romance  com- 
plete the  milder  moment  with  the  reader 
assured  that  ".  .  .  special  treatment  softens 
the  tobacco  for  a  smoother,  milder  taste." 
The  words  milder,  quiet,  smoother  are  as  re- 
Msurtng  as  the  serene  beauty  of  the  moment 
depicted  In  the  ads.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
product  Is  good  for  you. 

Chesterfield  lOl  proraLses  "gentle  flavor 
for  the  mildest  of  taste,"  The  deceptive  na- 
ture of  the  words  is  brought  home  when 
you  realize  that  the  brand  ranks  an  incredi- 
ble flOth  in  the  most  recent  tar  listing. 

Other  brands  take  advantage  of  mildness 
and  aimllar  references.  Advertisers  simply 
use  these  reasaurlng  worda  aa  part  of  their 
Jargon  without  hindrance  from  the 
Commission. 

•cAOTirtn.  PCOPLC  ttt  beaittifdi.  places 

DOING    aKAtrrlFUL.    THIKCS 

cigarette  smoking  most  often  does  not 
represent  a  rational  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  smoker.  It  la  tied  up  with  many  emo- 
tional and  peer  group  considerations.  The 
themes  In  cigarette  advertising  take  full 
advantage  of  these  very  human  frailties  and 
flusceptibllitles.  These  themes  divert  atten- 
tion from  considering  the  real  consequences 
of  smoking. 

The  three  Chesterfield  brands  In  a  coupon 
campaign  use  the  theme  'Ghosterfleld  the 
beautiful  giver."  Bold  copy  reads  "beauti- 
ful taste,  beautiful  gifts.  t>eautlful  new 
packs  Everything  is  beautiful  with  Chester- 
field "  Not  Just  the  taate,  not  Just  the  gifw. 
not  just  the  packs — everything!  Including 
one's  health? 

Current  Viceroy  ads  show  an  attractive 
young  lady  in  a  modem  boutiqne.  Clad  in  a 
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mini  dress,  she  Is  Just  the  kind  of  girl  that 
cat«hea  your  eye.  "Her  clothes?  Anything 
goes.  In  a  smashing  siae  7.  Her  cigarette? 
Nothing  short  of  Viceroy  Longs,  She  won't 
settle  for  less.  '  A  young  couple  'famous  "  for 
their  dinner  parties  Is  seen  in  a  specialty 
foods  shop  "searching  out  the  unusual 
Their  cigarette?  Viceroy.  They  won't  settle 
for  less.  It's  a  matter  of  taate."  To  tw  in 
good  taste  in  all  things  includes  smoking 
Viceroy!  * 

The  romance  and  sexual  attractiveness 
themes  continue  in  many  ads.  Kent's  "good 
time "  generaUy  features  a  couple  enjoying 
life.  Meeting,  getting  together,  doing  things 
is  made  complete  through  smoking. 

Salem  carries  the  romance  theme  Into 
■springtime."  A  youngish  man  and  woman 
look  at  each  other  as  if  they  have  discovered 
true  love  for  the  flrst  time.  Purity  of  love 
purity  of  springtime.  New  life.  "You  can 
take  Salem  out  of  the  country,  but 
It  ranks  8Dth  on  the  latest  tar  scale! 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  man  who 
"walks  a  mile  for  a  Camel"  la  not  a  rugged 
individualist.  The  copy  rightfully  should  go 
on  to  read  "he  likes  his  tar  strong."  Regular 
size  non-filter  Camel  almost  hits  the  Jackpot 
at  105ih.  Old  Gold  Filter,  also  promoted  for 
"independent  people,"  stands  in  the  same 
league  at  101st  on  the  scale.  Marlboro  indi- 
viduality and  rugged  outdoor  themes  still 
leave  you  with  a  cigarette  which,  depending 
upon  the  size,  ranks  71st  to  91st  m  ur 
content. 

The  ntmiber  of  unfemlnlne  or  unattrac- 
tive women  who  have  appeared  in  cigarette 
commercials  can  be  counted  on  both  hands 
But  It  took  Virginia  Slims  to  help  make  the 
American  woman  what  she  Is  today.  Com- 
paring today's  woman  with  her  drab  counter- 
part of  yesteryear,  copy  stresses  "we  made 
Virginia  SUms  e<)pecia]ly  for  women  because 
women  are  dainty  and  beautiful  and  sweet 
and  generally  different  from  men."  Feminin- 
ity, up-to-date  appearance,  become  equated 
with  smoking. 

Beautiful  people  in  the  kinds  of  places 
pe<^ie  enjoy,  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that 
give  people  satisfaction.  These  themes  and 
others  related  to  them  have  been  amply  docu- 
mented and  criticized  in  the  Commisslon'a 
Reports  to  Congress.  There  has  been  no 
change  for  the  better  In  1970.  What  has 
proved  successful  In  TV  obviously  will  set 
the  tone  for  promotions  In  print  and  other 
media.  Clearly  the  Commission's  repeated 
criticisms  require  action  In  the  form  of 
enforcement. 


OTHZa    nOMOTIOMAL    AGENCIBS 

Both  L&rk  and  PaU  Mall  have  found  yet 
another  way  to  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  cigarette  smoking  and  to  allay  any  fears 
smokers  may  have. 

Elizabeth  Arden  has  now  Introduced  the 
"Lark  Collection  .  .  .  fashions  that  are  a  lark 
to  wear  and  a  lift  to  live  In."  Chic  fashion 
and  the  salon  are  interwoven  with,  "today's 
distinctive  taste  in  cigarettes."  At  Elizabeth 
Arden  you  can  be  massaged,  bathed,  exer- 
cised, etc.  With  the  admonition  to  "sur- 
round yourself  with  beautiful  things"  and 
"be  perfectly  proportioned  from  head  to 
toe."  Lark  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
cultured  up-to-date  woman. 

Pall  Malls  tie-in  Is  with  the  latest  fashions 
sold  to  stores  by  Anne  Pogarty.  The  theme  is 
"Pall  MaU  Gold  .  .  .  longer  yet  milder.  Anne 
Pogarty  .  .  ,  longer  yet  wilder."  The  clothes 
complement  the  cigarette.  The  cigarette  com- 
plements the  clothes. 

These  types  of  tle-ln  arrangements  could 
prove  to  be  a  natural  for  print  media.  Di- 
rectly associating  cigarettes  with  products 
and  services  which  do  not  Involve  health 
considerations  might  well  comprise  an  un- 
fair trade  practice  since  the  hazards  of  cig- 
arette smoking  through  th»$e  tie-ins  are 
rendered    inconaequential    or    non-existent. 
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In  still  another  media,  a  United  SUtea 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  tournament  took 
place  in  Houston  this  September.  Its  name— 
Virginia  Slims.  Women  players  were  featured 
at  the  tournament.  The  identity  of  the  cig- 
arette with  the  sport  seems  implicit. 

Point  of  purchase  devices  use  terminology 
urging  the  shopper  not  to  leave  before  pur- 
chasing a  brand  of  cigarettes.  These  pleas 
can  be  of  no  help  to  persons  looking  for 
support  to  shake  the  smoking  habit  or  not 
to  begin.  What  better  than  Impulse  buying 
of  cigarettes?  These  appeals  contain  no  tar 
and  nicotine  informaUon  which  might  at 
least  guide  some  purchasers  in  their  choice 
of  brand. 

CtaAaETTE     UiVKUMQ 

More  than  ever,  the  package  la  becoming  a 
form  of  ad\ertislng.  Colorful,  pictorial  repre- 
sentations wrap  around  the  package  Itself 
creating  an  aura  and  image  clearly  in  con- 
flict with  the  warning  on  the  side  panel.  The 
warning  tends  to  become  lost  or  at  least  in- 
significant. 

The  Chesterfield  Menthol  pack  Is  covered 
by  a  picture  of  a  babbling  brook  running 
through  a  beautiful  green  forest^a  couple 
is  seen  relaxing  and  smoking.  Chesterfield 
101  shows  a  beautiful  golden  sunrise  with 
a  couple  on  a  sailboat  in  calm  waters  en- 
veloped by  the  sun.  Chesterfield  King  Size 
Filters  porUays  a  couple  on  horseback  rid- 
ing contentedly  in  reddish  warmth  of  dusk 
passing  a  beautiful  overhanging  tree. 

The  appeal  of  bright  red  fall  foliage  is 
the  setting  for  a  couple  walking  arm  and 
arm  through  the  woods  on  the  L  &  M  Filter 
Kings  pack.  L  &  M  Filter  lOO'a  takes  advan- 
tage of  rustic  fall  foliage  reflecting  In  a  crvs- 
tal  clear  lake  which  bubbles  over  a  water- 
fall as  a  couple  looks  on.  The  L  *  M  Menthol 
pack  shows  the  couple  standing  on  a  rock 
as  beautiful,  blue  water  swirls  by  with  green 
trees  overhanging  in  the  foreground  and  as 
background. 

The  types  of  representations  on  the  Ghea- 
terfield  and  L  &  M  packs  clearly  suggest 
moods  conducive  to  relaxing,  unwinding,  and 
enjoying.  All  tension,  anxiety  and  frustra- 
tion are  absent.  The  cigarette  Is  portrayed 
as  one  of  the  vital  dimensions  which  exist 
between  male  and  female. 

Other  cigarette  labels,  such  as  Lark  and 
Doral.  employ  graphic  filter  diagrams-  or 
as  True,  portray  the  filter  prominently  con- 
veying an  aseptic,  space  age  technology  feel- 
ing. The  Multlfllter  label  uses  two  circular 
designs  graphically  symbolizing  the  protec- 
tion features  of  its  filter. 

Failure  of  the  Commission  to  make  known 
its  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to  pro- 
motional representations  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages allows  manufacturers  to  use  these 
packages  to  deceive  and  mislead  tlie  public. 

ONE    H1TNDRKD    AMD   nfTT   MttXZOM    DOLLARS   TO 
MtOMOTE  CIGAarrTES  ntr   1971 

Cigarette  advertisers  have  been  rushing  to 
introduce  new  brands  prior  to  the  legislative 
ban  on  radio  and  television  commercials  for 
cigarettes  commencing  January  2,  1971  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  In  the  September  16 
1970  Wall  Street  Journal,  plans  have  been 
made  for  next  year  to^more  than  triple  the 
advertising  budget  for  newspapers  to  a  new 
high  of  MO  to  »75  million:  magazine  adver 
tlslng  revenue  will  rise  more  than  »10  mil- 
lion to  a  high  of  (40  mUlion;  billboard  ad- 
vertisements will  triple  to  an  approximate 
«e  million. 

Later  reporta  show  even  these  figures  to 
be  too  low.  An  October  16.  1870  Advertising 
Age  article  authoritatively  projects  outdoor 
ads  In  the  $30  to  »40  mllllou  range  with 
Brown  and  Williamson  alone  spending  »7 
mlUlon  In  this  medium  for  1971.  The  same 
article  projects  magazines  "far  above  tso 
million." 

Advertising  Age  the  following  week  Indi- 
cated   that    American    Brands    was   seeking 
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guaranteed  posltlans  (&3  week,  6  day  per 
week  schedules)  in  newspapers  to  the  tune 
of  "915  to  $30  million  In  small-space  ads" 
with  the  deal  hinging  on  "fixed  position 
above  the  TV  log."  American  clearly  seeks  to 
offset   the   loss  of  TV  penetration. 

These  figures  could  well  add  up  to  $160 
million  used  to  promote  cigarettes  in  non- 
broadcast  media  during  1971.  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  cigarette  manufacturers  are  dra- 
matically increasing  their  budgets  In  these 
other  media.  In  so  doing,  they  are  Ignoring 
the  pleas  ot  Senators  Moss  and  Magnuson. 
and  of  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  who  worked  so  diligently  to 
pass  the  1969  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Act.  The  nature  and  volume  of  this  pro- 
motion makes  the  third  provision  of  the  act 
pertaining  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  FTC 
all  the  more  Important.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  5,  1970  cig- 
arette sales  are  "looking  stronger  lately."  so 
much  so  that  "some  analysts  predict  per 
capita  consumption  wiU  show  a  sain  for 
1970.* 

TAB     AND     NICOTINE     CONTENT     DISCLOSURr     IN 
AOVEXTI8INQ 

The  Commission's  statement  of  March  25, 
1966  opened  the  way  for  tar  and  nicotine 
claims  In  advertising.  The  Commission  clari- 
fied Ita  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
such  claims  In  two  additional  letters  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1967  and  October  8,  1969.  These 
actions  clearly  establish  precedent  for  the 
Commission  to  Issue  statements  covering  Its 
enforcement  poUciea  pertaining  to  the  full 
range  of  potential  deceptions  and  misrepre- 
sentaUons  In  cigarette  advertising. 

The  proposed  trade  regulation  rule  requir- 
ing disclosure  of  tar  and  nicotine  contents  in 
aU  cigarette  advertising  does  not  deal  with 
what  Is  being  said  and  shown  in  the  ads  and 
on  the  packages.  Such  disclosure,  prominently 
made,  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public.  Un- 
fortunately Its  utility  risks  i>elng  negated,  di- 
luted or  rendered  inconsequential  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Commission  acUon  dealing  with  the 
themes  and  representations  used  to  convey 
a  positive,  healthy  Image  for  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Claims  employing  health  l>eaeat«  clearly 
must  be  delimited  to  those  relating  to  tar 
and  nicotine  levels — at  least  until  such  time 
as  medical  science  clearly  recognizes  other 
aspects  of  smoking  as  being  Important  to  the 
health  of  the  smoker. 

TtfKUES    AND    EEPaSSZNTATtONS    aZQITnUNG    IS- 
SnANCE    or    ENrOBCEHCNT    POUCIXS 

This  peUtlon  la  to  request  the  Commis- 
sion to  set  forth  Its  enforcement  poUcles 
with  respect  to  all  themes  and  representa- 
tions employed  in  cigarette  advertising  pro- 
motions and  on  packages  which  have  the 
capacity  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  public 
particularly  In  matters  which  bear  on  the 
amoker's  health.  These  themes  and  repre- 
sentatlons  include  but  are  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Effect  of  gases  In  cigarette  smoke  and 
attendant  claims. 

(2)  Use  of  terms  and  descriptions  Ident- 
ified with  the  public's  concern  over  pollu- 
tion and  the  environment. 

(8)  Promotion  of  filters  Including  the  use 
of  descriptive  devices,  namee  and  terms 
which  state  or  Imply  unique  or  special 
benefits. 

(4)  Claims  for  the  subjective  quality  of 
the  smoke,  e-g.  mild.  cool,  light,  smooth. 

(6)  Representations  of  satisfaction.  In- 
cluding enjoyment,  refreshment,  quiet  re- 
laxation and  uplift. 

(6)  Association  of  smoking  with  the  lat- 
est "In"  styles  of  dress,  demeanor  and 
surroundings. 

(7)  RelaUng  the  special  qualities  of  fem- 
inity, rugged  masculinity,  individuality  and 
overall   physical   attractlvenesa   to  smoking. 

(8)  Implleatloiu  that  romance  and  aexual 
attraction  go  hand  In  hand  with  smoking. 
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(9)  Equating  smoking  with  the  beauUee 
and  serenity  of  nature,  e.g.  springtime,  bub- 
bling  broolcs,   sunsets. 

(10)  Employing  symbols  and  copy  identi- 
fied with  popular  causes  related  to  youth. 

(in  Tie-ins  of  smoking  with  fashions,  or 
other  producta  and  serrtces,  which  do  not  in- 
volve health  considerations. 

( 12)  Promotion  of  athletic  and  other  sports 
activities,  including  Identifying  the  brand  or 
company  name  with  a  sports  event. 

(13>  Use  of  placards,  counter  cards,  win- 
dow decals  and  other  device  directly  urging 
people  at  point  of  purchase  to  buy  a  partic- 
ular cigarette  brand. 

(14)  Employing  the  package  as  promotion 
In  a  manner  which  dlstracta  from  or  negates 
the  Impact  of  the  required  health  warning. 
e.g.  pictorial  representations,  cross -secUonal 
and  other  filter  depictions  Implying  benefits 
other  than  those  related  to  the  level  of  tar 
and  nicotine  content. 

uoNrroaiNG  or  anti-cigabettx  suokxhg 

XESSAGBS 

In  Its  July  22,  1969,  testimony  before  the 
Consumer  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Commlsfilon  com- 
mitted luelt  to  periodically  reporting  back 
to  Congress  on  "the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling,  of  anu-cigarette  commercials,  and 
of  the  voluntary  discontinuance  of  television 
and  radio  advertising."  The  inclusion  of 
antl -cigarette  commercials  Is  extremely  per- 
tinent In  light  of  the  Commission  agreeing, 
and  the  1969  Act  stating,  that  It  wtu  take  no' 
action  prior  to  July  1971  on  ita  proposed 
trade  regulation  rule  requiring  a  health 
warning  in  advertising. 

Anti-smoking  messages  to  be  effective 
must  receive  extensive  repeat  exposure.  A 
record  as  to  the  volume  of  this  exi>osure 
must  be  accurate  and  readily  available  to  fa- 
cilitate determination  of  effectiveness.  The 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  such  a  record 
exists  falls  with  the  Commission.  This  re- 
quires planning  and  setting  up  a  monitoring 
program  covering  all  media. 

ALLOCATION  Or  aESODBCES  AND  STAFT 
XNADEQt^ATE 

For  years  now  the  Commission  has  failed 
to  allocate  sufficient  resources  and  to  as- 
sign adequate  staff  to  handle  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  promouons.  In  fact,  not  one 
attorney  has  been  assigned  to  cigarettes  full 
time  throughout  the  year.  Rather  one  or 
more  staff  members  give  part  time  attention 
to  cigarettes  with  the  number  Increasing  at 
Report  times. 

The  Commission  cannot  pretend  to  be  ef- 
fectively policing  cigarette  advertuing  and 
promotions  until  it  assigns  an  adequate 
number  of  qualified  staff  memtwrs  full  time 
to  the  task;  and  until  It  establishes  pro- 
cedures which  reallsUcally  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  meaningful  and  significant  en- 
forcement policies. 
PBoccDcmes  should   include  BtrauissiON   or 

ALL    ADS    AND    rBOMOTIONB 

Copies  of  all  ads,  promotions  and  labeling 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  staff 
simultaneously  with  the  first  publlcaUon  or 
exposure  date.  They  should  be  available  for 
Immediate  public  inspection.  To  facilitate 
such  Inspection,  a  copy  of  each  Item  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  main  FTC  field  office* 
throughout  the  country. 

Documentation  in  support  of  any  new 
product  claims  should  accompany  thne  ads 
and  labels. 

conclusion 
The  Commission    should   promptly   make 
public  by  January  2,   1971,  Ita  enforcement 
policies   and    Implementing   procedures.   To 
aerve  the  public  interest,  these  should: 

(1)  Prescribe  the  permissible  limits  for 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotions. 

(2)  Prescribe  the  permissible  limits  for 
representations  on   cigarette  labeling. 
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(3)  Bstabliah  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion and  review  of  all  new  cigarette  adver- 
tlalng  promouons  and  labels. 

(4)  Establish  procedures  for  the  subtnls- 
alon  and  review  of  documentaUon  for  all 
claims  in  advertising,  promotions  and  on 
labeling. 

<5)  Establish  a  monitoring  program  of 
antl-clgarette  smoking  messages  eoverlne 
all  media.  ** 

The  Commission  must  place  cigarettes  on 
a  new  level  of  priority  commensurate  with 
the  awesome  epidemic  of  deatlj  and  overall 
public  health  problems  attendant  to  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

RespecUuIly  submitted. 

Warren  Braxen. 


LOW-COST   SPACE   SCIENCE   USING 
SOUNDING    ROCKETS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PCNNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  J9.  1970 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
CoKOREssiOMAL  RxcoRB  the  followiog 
statement  on  sounding  rockets  and  their 
use  in  space  research.  Sounding  rockets 
have  proved  to  be  not  only  reUable,  but 
economical  and  of  great  value  in  space 
research. 

Low-cost  Space  Science  Using  Soumdcno 
Rockets 
The  National  Aeroiwutlcs  &  Space  Act  of 
1968  had  a  major  objective  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  world  leadership  for  the 
United  States  in  space  science  and  tech- 
nology. There  is  Uttle  question  that  the 
Nation  has  achieved  this  leadership.  Indeed, 
the  accompllshmenta  have  been  ao  great 
that  today  we  accept  as  normal,  achleve- 
mente  that  would  have  been  considered  fan- 
tasy by  moat  in  1958.  Today  our  cltiaenB  are 
directly  benefiting  in  many  ways  from  this 
Investment  and  In  the  future  can  look  foe- 
ward  to  such  beneflta  aa  saving  ^rlcultural 
crops   from   storms   and    fireproof   homes. 

The  problem  now  is  that  of  maintaining 
world  leadership  in  space  when  there  are 
so  many  other  demands  upon  oinr  national 
resources.  Leadership  In  space  science  re- 
quires making  new  discoveries  which  ex- 
pand our  knowledge  of  the  earth  environ- 
ment and  space  beyond.  Indeed  the  universe 
In  which  we  live,  for  the  future  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  to  do  so  places  a  mortgage  on 
our  future.  Yet,  a  review  of  the  record  shows 
that  the  number  of  space  cxperlmente  flown 
In  quest  of  this  new  knowledge  has  been 
significantly  reduced  and  la  now  at  Its 
lowest  level  In  five  years.  One  could  take 
the  position  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
everyth.lng  and  therefore  must  cut  back 
some  place.  This  normally  valid  argument 
is  insulBclent  in  this  instance  because  the 
restoration  of  experimental  activity  in  the 
basic  space  sciences  requires  less  than  810 
million. 

In  this  period  of  reduced  budgets  tot  space 
sciences  research  It  is  particularly  imptnxant 
to  utilize  low  cost  means  of  maintaining  a 
viable  level  of  scientific  discovery  and  ex- 
ploratory development.  Little  publicized,  but 
iUghly  producUve  research  using  sounding 
rockets  fit  this  situation  very  weU  because 
the  coat  of  a  sounding  rocket  experiment  U 
approximately  one-tenth  that  of  an  experi- 
ment flown  on  a  aatelllte. 

Sounding  rocketo  Uke  the  Aerobee  SSO  fly 
easentlally  a  verUcal  flight  path,  going  up 
and  down,  as  contrasted  to  satellites  which 
orbit  the  earth.  The  various  sounding  rock- 
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eta  In  current  use  by  NASA  reach  peak  altl- 
tudea  rangtng  from  about  50  mllea  for  Uie 
smallest  co  about  ISOO  mllM  for  Oie  largest 
vehicle.  Tbey  caa  provide  aa  much  as  30 
XQlnutea  above  the  earth's  obscuring  atmoe- 
phere.  However.  6  minutes  is  a  more  typical 
value  for  most  experiments. 

The  productive  results  of  rewarch  using 
sDundUig  rockeu  can  beat  be  Ulustrated  by 
ILstlng  fiome  of  the  major  contributions  to 
the  space  BCteoces  credited  to  eoundlng  rock- 
ets by  the  scientific  oonununity  Itself.  The 
following  excerpta  from  a  1»«9  report  by  the 
Space  Sciences  Board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  are  pertinent. 

'The  existence  oj  three  new  branches  of 
afitroQomy-uKravlolet.  x-ray  and  gamma- 
ray  astronomy  is  also  attributed  to  the 
abtlliy  of  sounding  rockets  to  place  Instru- 
ments above  the  obscuring  aunoaphere." 
"The  main  features  of  the  structure  of  the 
Earths  atmosphere  above  balloon  altitudes 
have  been  tdeoUded  and  partially  mapped 
by  rockets. "  'The  geocorona  .  .  .  was  also 
Orst  recognlaed  and  described  on  the  ba.<ds 
of  rocket  data."  "Almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  Ionospheric  chemistry  .  .  .  stems  from 
rocket  sounding." 

"The  existence  of  electrical  current  sys- 
tems In  the  Ionosphere  and  the  polar  and 
equatorial  clectrojets  was  fSetected  by  rock- 
ets and  the  altitudes  of  the  current  systems 
were  measured.-  "Almcwt  all  the  important 
space  astronomy  results  were  obtained  from 
rockets,  and  rocket-borne  studies  sUU  con- 
tribute donUnamly  to  space  astronomy 
knowledge." 

In  addition  to  the  above  sclentlQc  research 
contrtbutJon.  sounding  rockets  are  used  t<w: 
exploratory  development  of  new  instrument 
and  research  techniques;  flight  testing  of 
Instrumcnta  and  experiments  for  eubwquent 
satellite  vuc.  periodic  lUght  caUbratlon  of 
satelUte-Ln -orbit  Instruments  to  Insure  that 
they  are  functioning  properly;  training  of 
young  scienthrta  and  engineer?  to  prepare 
them  for  future  partidpauon  in  larger,  more 
oomplex  space  systems. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  sounding 
rockets  to  the  space  program,  the  Space 
Science  Board.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  consistently  recommended  Increases  tn 
the  NASA  sounding  rocket  program.  In  196S 
they  recommended  to  NASA  that  "provision 
be  made,  both  in  direct  budgetary  support 
and  In  facility  support,  to  accommodate  an 
expansion  of  the  nation's  rocket  research 
program  by  a  factor  between  3  and  3  over 
the  oomlng  5-year  period"  and  further  recom* 
mended  that  "the  indicated  expansion  of  the 
rocket  program  be  undertaken;  even  If  this 
can  be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  a  stretch- 
out of  the  satellite  program."'  In  their  1969 
report  they  recommended  that  "NASA  re- 
store the  previous  rate  of  Increase  tn  rocket 
support,  achieving  roughly  a  3«%  increase 
above  the  FT  1968  level  by  1871,  and  a 
12*^;  Increase  each  year  thereafter  untu 
1975." 

In  addition,  the  Space  Science  Boanl  stated 
that  "A  BTibstantlal  number  of  Bclentlflc 
questions  bearing  on  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  space  are  either  accesMble  only  to  rocket 
expertmcnte  or  can  be  answered  more  effi- 
ciently by  sounding  rockets  than  by  other 
methods.  Despite  the  modest  cost  of  rockeu 
relative  to  artlHclol  sateUltes  and  space 
probes,  these  research  opportunities  have 
generally  not  been  explolte<I  as  vigorously 
as  those  Involvmg  use  of  the  latter  tech- 
niques. In  a  period  of  sharply  reduced  bud- 
gets such  as  now  exists,  the  relatively  low 
cost  of  rockets  and  hence  of  the  scientific 
results  they  obtain  causes  rockets  to  be  a 
parUcularly  attractive  method  of  conducting 
space  research." 

The  low  cost  of  space  research  u.'Ong  sound- 
ing rockets  provides  a  program  having  broad 
geographlo  participation.  Scientists  and  en- 
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glneera  f^om  universities,  government  and 
Industry  in  twenty-six  stotes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram in  l»e9.  Several  atatea  also  parUclpate 
by  furnishing  equipment  and  services.  Thus 
sounding  rockets  provide  a  low  cost  means 
of  achieving  a  broad  participation  In  the 
space  program. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  recommendations  by 
the  Bclentlflo  community,  a  review  of  the 
NASA  Sounding  Rocket  budget  (table  1)  re- 
veals that  the  budget  has  declined  since 
FT  19tf8  and  Is  now  at  Ita  lowest  level  since 
FY  1906.  Bowever.  the  more  pertinent  meas- 
ure In  assessing  the  viability  of  the  program 
would  be  the  level  of  activity  which  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  rate  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

A  review  of  the  number  of  sounding  rocket 
launches  by  fiscal  year  (tablf  2)  shows  that 
FT  1969  had  the  fewest  launches  in  the  pre- 
vious five-year  period.  Although  not  com- 
plete, FY  1970  is  expected  to  be  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  FY  1959.  A  tabulation  of  the 
number  of  space  science  experiments 
laiinched  on  both  sateUltes  and  sounding 
rockets,  by  fiscal  year  (table  3) ,  shows  a  large 
reducUon  la  acUvlty  tn  FY  1959.  primarily 
due  to  the  reduction  in  sounding  rocket 
activity,  which  accounts  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  totaL 

The  sounding  rocket  program  relationship 
to  the  space  sciences  program  la  much  like 
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the  cornerstone  of  a  large  building.  It  Is 
amaU  in  slae  relative  to  the  whole  building 
How  well  it  Is  laid  determines  the  trueness 
of  the  whole  structure  and  the  soundness  of 
the  whole  structure,  in  large  part,  depends 
upon  the  Integrity  of  the  small  cornerstone. 

Also  like  the  cornerstone,  the  cost  of  insur- 
ing a  viable  sounding  rocket  program,  and 
with  It  a  renewed  vigor  In  the  whole  space 
aclencee  program,  la  very  small  relaUve  to 
the  resources  allocated  to  the  NASA  Space 
Sciences  Program.  It  is  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  mcreaaed  emphasis  be  placed 
on  the  NASA  sounding  rocket  program  so 
that  by  Fiscal  Tear  1973  tbls  UtUe  pub- 
licized but  Important  method  of  conducting 
space  research  will  be  more  In  line  with  the 
consistent  recommendations  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  Space  Sciences  Board. 

This  Increase  In  the  sounding  rocket  pro- 
gram will  Insure  that  scientific  discovery,  or 
productivity,  wUl  be  maintained  at  a  satis- 
factory level  at  low  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in 
this  period  of  heavy  demand  on  our  national 
resources.  Education  and  training  opportu- 
nities can  be  made  available  at  relatively 
low  cost  to  the  young,  new  space  scientists 
and  engineers  to  Insure  long  term  progress 
and  leadership  In  space  science. 

A  viable  sounding  rocket  program  will 
provide  a  low  coat  means  of  providing  a 
broad-based  geogra{diic  participation  In  the 
space  sciences  program. 
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MAN'S  INHtJl.  .\NITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATIVES 

Friday,  November  iO,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally   practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WtSCOHBXN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  J$70 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Sidney 
Weintraub,  professor  and  chairman.  De- 
partment of  Economics,  University  of 
Waterloo — on  leave  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania — h&s  proposed  an  anti- 
Inflation  Incomes  policy  that  merits  the 
attenUon  of  all  Members: 

A    PSASZXLS   Axn-lNTLATlON    IkOOMKS   POUCT 

<By  Sidney  Welntrsub) 
Inflation  in  the  United  States  continues 
substantially  unabated.  Joblessness  in  the 
first  20  months  of  the  Nlson  administration 
has  increased  by  some  U  million.  Still,  the 
ascent  of  wages  has  not  been  checked  and 
prices  mount  at  5%  rates  per  annum. 

Many  pracuca],  and  some  professional, 
voices  are  calling  foe  some  form  of  wsge- 
prlce  control  or  Incomes  policy  In  disllluslon- 
nient  with  the  NUon  monetary  "game  plan". 
Given  the  facts,  there  is  no  great  clamor  for 
tighter  money,  or  renewed  flocal  policy  to 
reinforce  tiie  Johnson  surtai  of  1968.  On  the 
contrary,  the  current  recommendations  run 
to  easier  money  and  lower  taxes,  to  ease  the 
unemployment  plight.  Tight  money  and  fiscal 
policy  seem  to  have  run  their  course. 

Whether  monetary  policy  has  "failed",  or 
whether  it  must  fall,  or  whether  It  has  not 
'reaUy"  been  tried,  is  not  In  issue  here. 
Likewise,   whether  fiscal  policy,   by   way  of 
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expenditure  cuts  and  tax  Increases,  can  pre- 
vent inflation  will  likewise  go  undiscussed. 
A  growing  and  abundant  literature  on  these 
questions  exists  for  these  are  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  economic  inquiry.' 

Instead,  what  is  presented  Is  an  Incomes 
Policy  proposal,  properly  a  policy  for  wages 
and  salaries.  In  the  thought  that  If  a  pro- 
gram Is  adopted  It  should  meet  the  criteria 
of:  (1)  feasibility:  (2)  low  cost:  (3)  effective- 
ness. Finally,  <4)  the  plan  should  not  lead 
the  economy  onto  new  paths  of  mterven- 
tloniam:  the  market  economy  should  not  be 
substantially  transformed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  program  recom- 
mended meets  these  tests.  So  far  as  the  au- 
thor Is  aware  the  approach  Is  novel  though 
the  essential  idea  is  simple  in  that  it  builds 
on  the  existing  tax  mechanism. 

SOME  PBOMINENT  BECOUMENDATIONS 

We  reviev  briefly  some  of  the  more  fre- 
quently recommended  Incomes  Policy  pro- 
3;>osals  before  outlining  an  alternative  plan 
that  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity  while  avert- 
ing the  major  shortcomings  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

One  plan  has  called  lor  a  simple  wage-price 
freeze,  to  endure  for  six  months  to  a  year. 
As  a  crash  program,  fired  with  initial  en- 
thusiasm. It  may  work.  Yet,  after  the  lapse  of 
time,  what  then?  Past  experience  (In  Eng- 
land) has  been  one  of  an  anxiety  to  renew 
the  preceding  wage-price  momentum  that 
originally  invited  the  "freeze".  What  Is  es- 
sential, tberefore.  is  a  durable  program  to  as- 
sure price  level  stability  over  the  long  term. 
It  is  a  long-run  policy  that  we  seek,  rather 
than  one  for  a  year. 

Besides  the  freeze  being  too  brief,  and 
being  a  temporary  palliative.  Its  demerit  is 
that  it  also  requires  some  policing  mecha- 
nism to  enforce  it.  This  may  Immediately  de- 
tract from  support  by  some  potential  ad- 
herents sympathetic  to  a  wages  and  prices 
l»rogram  but  disenchanted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  pervasive  bureaucracy. 

Establishing  a  control  agency  to  supervise 
prices  and  al'  major  wage  contracts  Is  the 
most  direct  solution:  it  is  the  stuff  of  war- 
time regulation  even  by  democracies.  But 
this  Involves  a  new  bureaucracy  that  may 
alter  the  economic  system  In  ways  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  Imprudent.  Inefficient,  and 
interventionist.  lu  failures  are  likely  to  give 
other  needed  and  potentially  effective  gov- 
ernment programs  a  black  eye. 

Some  have  advised  government  to  sit  in  as 
a  participant  on  key  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  In  order  to  limit  pay  hikes  to 
norms  that  can  be  sustained  by  typical  pro- 
ductivity Improvements. 

The  drawback  here  is  that  the  approach  is 
likely  to  lead  to  acrimony  as  being  one- 
sided; employers  could.  In  effect,  relax  and  let 
the  government  honuner  out  settlement 
terms  substantially  below  those  of  recent 
years.  Inserting  government  as  a  bargaining 
agent  Is  likely  to  thrust  it  into  prominence 
as  being  hostile  to  labor  The  policy  would 
disintegrate  under  an  administration  eager 
to  woo  labor  In  on  election  year. 

The  Guldepoat  plan  under  President  Ken- 
nedy Invoked  the  presidential  ofBce  to  dis- 
suade unions  from  seeking  undue  advances 
and  to  deter  business  frc»n  making  heedless 
price  Increases.'  The  most  dramatic  incident 
was  the  President's  confronUtlon  with  The 
Steel  Industry,  which  then  had  to  perform  a 


*  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  my  own  opinion 
is  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  to  curb  Inflation  in  an  era  of 
union  strength  where  the  money  wage  is 
essentially  "exogenous". 

'  A  policy  similar  to  the  Guldepost  pro- 
gram was  recommended  by  the  present  au- 
thor In  1969.  and  referred  to  as  a  "watch 
tower"  policy.  See  A  General  Theory  of  the 
Price  Level,  etc.  (1969)  ,  {^.  80-03. 
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humiliating  retreat  under  threat  of  coercive 
investigation. 

A  "jawbone"  policy,  involving  persuasion 
and  reproach,  derives  its  strength  from  an 
appeal  to  public  morality.  It  obliges  the 
President  to  "lay  his  prestige  on  the  line"  in 
numerous  public  controversies.  As  it  dis- 
sipates his  power  it  is  likely  to  be  cau- 
tiously employed  and  sparingly  used,  before 
lapsing  into  feebleness.  More  than  name- 
calling  must  be  Invoked  for  situations  that 
arise  persistently,  rather  than  sporadically. 

Suggestions  for  labor  courts  con  be  brush- 
ed aside.  We  are  dealing  with  an  economic 
Issue;  what  Is  not  needed  is  a  place  for 
lawyers  to  perform,  but  a  proper  resolution 
of  the  public  interest  on  specific  principle. 
A  cumbersome  bureaucracy  may  be  a  lesser 
evil  than  an  undtscemlng  and  dilatory 
Judiciary. 

XNGBEOIENTS    OP    A    SOLUTION 

These  ore  the  main  approaches  to  an  In- 
comes Policy  recommended  so  far.  All  are 
found  wanting.  Let  us  consider  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  a  new  and  feasible  approach. 

Some  are  convinced  that  the  problem  will 
not  abate  unless  unions  are  either  destroyed, 
or  so  fragmented  as  to  sap  them  of  their  bar- 
gaining vitality.  This  is  on  extreme  attitude 
certain  to  generate  heated  and  irrelevant  de- 
bate. Unions,  on  current  evidence,  ore  here 
to  stay.  There  Is  no  way  of  eliminating  them 
in  the  present  climate  of  democracy.  A  pol- 
icy which  begins  with  this  premise  Is  alone 
likely  to  be  relevant. 

Irutituting  countervailing  power 
It  is  primarily  with  the  luihampered  power 
of  unions  to  carve  out  excessive  wage  settle- 
ments that  we  must  deal.  Industrialists  are 
too  often  too  Impotent  to  neutralize  the  abil- 
ity of  unions  to  Impose  Inflationary  settle- 
ments, which  occur  to  the  detriment  of  other 
wage  earners,  landing  then-  to  seek  to  protect 
their  own  position  by  counter-claims  for 
wage  increases:  the  upshot  is  that  by  running 
faister,  all  come  to  stay  nearly  where  they 
were  before  while  Inflation  advances. 

The  solution  must  consist  of  measures  to 
stiffen  the  backbone  of  Industrialists.  Cur- 
rently, industrialists  are  prone  to  yield  rather 
than  to  endure  costly  strikes;  the  ritual  In- 
volves token  resistance  before  a  submission 
to  tinlon  pressure  and  thereafter  passing  the 
bill  on  tn  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Individual  Industrialists  will  be  encour- 
aged to  flout  unreasonable  demands  only 
when  they  ore  convinced  that  there  will  be 
resistance  in  other  Industries.  Also,  when 
each  labor  union  apprehends  that  employers 
are  no  longer  easy  targets  capable  of  trans- 
mitting price  Increases  to  consumers,  to  res- 
cue them  from  promiscuous  settlements, 
unions  can  be  expected  to  act  more  mod- 
erately at  the  bargaining  table.  The  hapless 
sittlng-duck  Image  of  management  officials 
must  be  erased  for  any  plan  to  succeed  as  a 
defense  against  Inflation. 

Bence  we  must  change  matters  so  that  it 
Is  In  their  self-interest,  indeed,  for  their 
self-preservation,  that  industrialists  will  re- 
ject extravagant  wage  settlements.  Penalties 
must  be  attached  to  abject  surrender  in  or- 
der to  detei  the  prospect.  Also,  if  defeat  does 
come.  It  will  only  be  partial;  the  terms  of 
surrender  must  not  be  too  onerous.  Partial 
cave-Ins  and  pr-ident  compromise  must  con- 
toln  some  safety  valve  to  avert  a  chain  reac- 
tion and  a  business  demise  through  bank- 
ruptcy. But  the  price  of  submission  must  be 
high  enough  to  dissuade  management  from 
frequent  surrender. 

A  reasonable  wage  program 
As  a  further  preliminary  matter,  to  allay 
any  fears  that  the  program  is  designed  to 
eliminate  unions  or  to  thwart  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  working  man,  let  ua  ap- 
praise the  policy  goal. 
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Intended  Is  a  program  devised  toward 
achieving  increases  in  money  wages  at  least 
equal,  on  the  avere^e.  to  the  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity In  the  economy.  In  the  past,  these 
have  tended  to  approximate  3  percent  per 
annum.  With  little  inflationary  cost,  on 
average  Increase  of  this  level,  or  even  of  4  to 
6  percent  per  annum,  can  be  granted  with- 
out inviting  an  erosive  inflation.  Even  a  tar- 
get figure  of  B^  would  be  more  rational 
than  the  S"".  to  10%  flgtires  of  recent  years 
that  have  exacerbated  our  inflationary  prob- 
lem, and  toppled  the  price  level  In  sapping 
the  value  of  our  money. 

An  average  increase  of  4^;  would  mean 
that  in  ten  years  the  typical  wage  income 
irould  mount  by  about  SO'Tr.  All  wage  In- 
comes would,  ou  average  double  in  about  IS 
years.  New-bom  infants  could  smile  benign- 
ly at  their  father  in  the  conviction  that 
their  starting  wage  would  be  about  double 
that  which  the  parent  currently  earns. 

This  is  scarcely  a  program  designed  to 
grind  labor  to  poverty  or  to  confine  workers 
to  Marxian  immlseratlon.  The  goals  are  rea- 
sonable and  realistic,  attainable  with  only 
modest  inflationary  pressures:  prices  might 
mount  gently,  at  about  a  iri  pace  per  an- 
num.  With  slightly  greater  risk  an  average 
annual  gam  of  5';.  in  wages  could  be  prom- 
ised. This  would  mean  about  60"p  per  dec- 
ade with  wages  doubling  every  14  years.  In- 
flation, however,  would  build  up  to  about  a 
2';    rate  per  annum. 

A  further  gain  of  much  slgnlScanee  to 
labor  would  be  realized  as  a  by-product. 
With  the  price  level  nearly  steady,' monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  could  drop  their  snti-lnBa- 
tlon  stance.  The  economy  could  work  closer 
to  full  employment. 

These  are  no  small  advantages  of  an  aver- 
age wage  increase  of  4":^  to  5',i  per  annum — 
with  price  level  stability. 

THE  KEY  TO   CO OTflTEB VAILING  POWEX 

It  Is  time  now  to  get  down  to  specifics 
and  to  outline  the  details  of  a  program  that 
satisfies  the  criteria  described.  It  is  designed 
not  for  the  purpose  of  de9tro>'lng  unions 
but  to  fOEter  what  Galbraith  has  percep- 
tively termed  CoTintervailtng  Pover,  to  be 
localized  within  business  firms  so  that  they 
at&nd  fast  against  the  inflationary  exactions 
of  unions.  Management  must  he  made  to 
resist  excessive  wage  demands  or  be  pe- 
n&ileed  for  its  retreat.  Above  all.  management 
must  not  be  sustained  in  efforts  to  escape 
onerous  settlements  through  higher  prices 
to  protect  their  profit  position. 

An  excess  wage  settlement  tax 

Government  has  a  ready  lever  to  perform 
the  task  with  n<Hninal  admlnlstraUve  cost. 

Put  simply,  what  can  be  done  Is  to  impose 
an  extra  corporate  (or  business)  Income  tax 
on  all  firms  that  agree  to  settlements  ex- 
ceeding 5'.;  on  the  average,  as  compared  to 
their  typical  figure  for  employee  compensa- 
tion In  the  previous  year. 

An  Illustration  can  clarify  the  proposal - 
Suppose  that  In  1970  the  average  wage  (and 
salary »  figure  for  the  firm  reporting  its  cor- 
porate tax  woe  66.000.  If  the  average  wage 
and  salary  payment  for  the  firm  in  1971 
exceeds  96.300  <  =  l  .05  x  »e.000 ) ,  the  firm 
would  be  subject  to  an  anti-inflation  tax 
which  would  be  superimposed  on  the  normal 
tax  base.  If  the  standard  corporate  tax  rate 
Is  60%,  and  the  average  wage  Increment 
exceeds  Sr,,,  but  is  less  than  6'^  higher  than 
the  previous  year,  then  a  fl^  added  tax  levy 
might  be  imposed.  For  a  wage  Increase  be- 
tween 6  a  and  T'To  over  the  previous  year,  an 
STf  penalty  rate  would  be  applied,  etc. 

The  governing  principle,  therefore,  involves 
placing  the  full  burden  of  policing  anti- 
inflation  irage  hikes  upon  the  business  firm. 
Where  they  ore  supine  in  bargaining  the  tax 
penalty  will  mount:  they  would  have  to  be 
more  adamant  In  coping  with  union  pres- 
sures.  Unions   would   become   cognizant   of 
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this:  they  would  quickly  perceive  that  they 
were  no  longer  flring  at  ducks  In  m  shooting 
gallery,  knocking  off  flrms  thai  haw  paid  In 
the  past  only  to  transfer  the  burden  on 
through  higher  prteee. 

It  Is  unneceeitary  at  this  time  to  specify 
the  exact  details  of  the  progression  In  the 
tax  BcaJe  for  flrma  who  emerge  as  the  wonit 
offenders  in  ignoring  the  public  Interest  In 
arresting  Inflation.  Some  will  advocate  lesser 
penalties,  others  may  Justify  sterner  Impoets. 
The  main  point  remains,  namely,  that  if  the 
nnlon  structure  is  not  to  be  altered,  then 
the  remedy  consists  of  pressuring  employers 
lo  act  In  the  pubic  good  In  defending  their 
private  advantage.  Employers  must  become 
the   inflation  fighters;    they  must  no  longer 
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The  aafety  valve  tuptct 

The  plan  would  not  foreclose  higher  wage 
hikes  entirely.  But  where  granted,  the  bur- 
den would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  acquleao- 
Ing  Arm  which  would  then  touch  off  the 
anti-inflatlon  fiscal  policy  aspect.  Unions 
would  have  to  become  more  realistic,  for 
firms  would  not  be  as  vulnerable  as  In  the 
past.  If  flrms  did  yield  to  esorbliant  de- 
mands the  penalties  would  involve  only 
money.  There  would  be  no  criminal  charges, 
no  bureaucratic  harassment,  none  of  the 
condemnation  and  moral  disapprobation  ac- 
companying the  other  pnc«-wage  programa. 

The  safety  valve  feature  of  penalty  taxes 
has  even  more  In  lis  favor    Where  firms  re- 

^^AT^r^v^SS'^  ^•^r^'i^^i^';^-^-  '^^^^^i^=^.,. 

t*        J-  scales    to    obtain    their    work    complement 

wax  TH«  PLAN    WOULD   WORK  WhUe  the  practice  would  be  somewhat  more 

I^t  us  consider  reasons  why  the  plan  would  costly  on  the  tax  side,  the  firm's  operations 

work,  aa  well  as  anticipate  aome  potential  would  not  be  imduly  obstructed.  Although 

objecUona.  the  plan  would  t>encflt  firms  th»t  contribute 

UoioDs    would    Immediately    realise    that  *"■  '"**  ***  "**  inflationary  environment,  the 

they  can  no  longer  toss  onto  the  bargaining  ^*  Impediment  erected  for  minor  offenders 

table  a  take-it  or  leave-It  package,  and  hold  "''"''i  not  be  insurmountable.' 

The  plan  thus  has  t;  j  necessary  flexibility. 


To  repeat,  the  corporation  could  oontlDue 
to  assert  Its  largesse,  to  employees  or  execu- 
tives. But  It  would  have  to  answer  to  the  tjuc 
collector  and  to  the  stockholder. 

In  a  small  way.  then,  the  corporation  would 
he  returned  closer  to  lU  stockholders.  This  is 
an   advantage;    It  may   tacuicate   a   greater 
sense  of  executive  responsibility. 
anion  attitudes 

Unions  cannot  reaUy  protest  the  program. 
Their  membership  can  be  promised  a  dou- 
bling of  pay  almost  every  15  years,  and  up- 
wards of  50 ':i  per  decade.  Unions  currently, 
in  tlie  Affluent  Soctety  chronicled  by  Oal- 
bralth,  do  not  generally  represent  impover- 
ished,    undernourished,     economically     de- 


out  a  strike  threat  which  employers  can  cur- 
rently avoid  with  small  loea  through  price 
increases.  Unions  would  apprehend  that  be- 
cau.<«  erf  the  tax  aspect  employers  would  be 
bound  to  resist.  Long  drawn-out  strikes  for 
nominal  gauis  are  not  consciously  sought  by 
unions.  This  unwelcome  prospect  would  pull 
them  down  from  the  hcighta  of  unreaaon. 

Tb*n  would  be  an  obvious  reason  for 
management  to  stand  firm:  the  costs  of  ex- 
cessive aetuements  would  be  lodged  with 
stockholders.  No  management  that  was  der- 
elict In  protecting  the  stockholder  interest 
oould  survive  for  very  long:  its  aubmlssive- 
XMM  would  be  publicized.  Currently  stock- 
boldera  accept  inordinate  settlements  so  long 
•a  <inost  of)  the  cost  is  passed  on  via  prices. 
Why  suffer  needlessly?  This  attitude  would 
change. 

Anti-infiation  fiacal  lupecta 

The  proposal  should  alao  commend  Itself 
to  the  devotees  of  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures to  curb  Inflation.  For  in  an  atmosphere 
of  exceaa  uMffe  jfoins  the  proposal  wouUt  ae~ 
eomptUh  an  avtomaltc  tnereaae  tn  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate,  thereby  alleviating  infla- 
ttonary  pressure  through  absorlMng  purchas- 
ing power.  Thus  the  recommendation  enUils 
a  built-in  anti-lnflauon  fiscal  policy,  from 
the  tax  side.  The  federal  budget  would  thus 
benefit. 

This  adds  another  cutting  edge  to  the 
proposal.  On  the  monetary  aide,  the  low«r 
net  profiM  resxilting  from  injudictoua  set- 
tlements would  tend  to  restrain  borrowing 
and  investment  dedMons.  reducing  the  de- 
mand for  bank  credit  and  capital  market 
funds. 

The  automatic  poltcing 

It  Is  In  the  policing  of  the  program  that 
the  virtues  of  the  plan  outweigh  aJterntalve 
proposals. 

At  present,  for  social  security  programs 
and  the  like,  flrms  report  the  number  of 
their  full-time  employees  They  have  the 
necessary  information  on  "full-time  employ- 
ees or  equivalents".  For  tax  purposes,  m 
computing  tot-al  operating  costs,  they  report 
their  wage  and  salary  bill.  Dividing  the  lat- 
ter total  by  the  lorrner  will  yield  the  average 
employe*  compensation.  The  final  step  in- 
volves comparing  this  figure  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.  If  It  Is  exceaslve,  then  the 
penalty  rates  take  effect. 

No  new  form  of  ifovemment  intervention 
is  involved.  It  is  only  the  tax  structure  that 
Is  affected.  No  new  bureaucracy  need  be 
created  to  police  the  program.  Everything 
would  be  accomplished  through  the  well- 
eEtabllshed  tax  procedures  for  filing  returns, 
and  cheeking  their  veracity.  There  is  no 
harassment  of  business  by  yet  another  new 
arm  of  government. 


The  inclusion  of  salaries 
Common  equity  requlrer  that  salaries  and 
executive  compensation  be  Included  In  calcu- 
lating the  average  employee  compensation.  It 
wox;ld  bo  distinctly  unfair  to  limit  ordinary 
workmen  while  executives  are  free  to  raise 
their  own  incomes  freely  on  the  pretext  that 
their  earnings  are  non inflationary.  If  wage 
Incomes  are  to  be  restrained.  It  must  be  a^I 
Incomes,  including  executives.  The  system 
will  not  be  handicapped  by  this;  considering 
that  it  Is  only  the  corporate  average  that  la 
computed,  larger  individual  merit  increases 
would  still  be  possible. 

tieglttmate    issues    arise    with    respect    to 
stock    options,    retirement    plans,   or    other 


ploltlng  their  membership.  But  they  would 
no  longer  be  as  free  as  before  to  Injure  other 
segments  of  society.  Including  other  wage 
earners  and  their  former  members,  the  re- 
tired workers. 

Undoubtedly,  unions  would  utter  the  usual 
noises  In  opposing  the  proposal.  But  this  wUl 
place  them  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
opposing  a  corporate  income  tax.  Tradition- 
ally, unions  have  argued  for  higher  corporate 
taxes  in  objecting  to  Income  taxes  on  lower 
bracket  Incomes. 

Union  members  have  a  stake  In  the  battle 
against  Inflation.  The  proposal  recommended 
permits  them  to  carry  on  In  protecting  their 
membership  against  unsatisfactory  work 
practices  and  the  otherwise  undiluted  power 
of  management. 

Business  complaints  can  be  but  a  feeble 
echo  of  union  complaints.  Business  could 
persist  in  past  practices.  But  there  would  be 
a  cost,  a  tax  bite. 

Strikes? 
Unions  would,  of  oourse,  stUl  retain  their 
ultimate   ooerdve   weapon,   the   atrlke.   Tet 


fringe  benefits  that  executives  have  arrogated     ""^Iw  ^threats   are  carried  out  only   U   the 

to  themselves.  But  this  is  a  separate  theme     "^'•^*^  "'"" '— '— '   - 

that  Invites  more  detailed  study.  The  point 
remains,  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  pres- 
ent proposal  that  should  In  any  way  dilute 
the  Incentives  of  the  managerial  class;  there 
is  enough  variety  in  opportunity,  status.  In- 
terest of  work,  or  the  incontrovertible  power 
o-spect  of  being  "boss",  to  assure  a  continuing 
flow  of  aspirants  for  executive  posts. 
The  arena  of  bargaining 

As  another  virtue  of  the  proposal.  ooUec- 
tive  bargaining  is  not  precluded  by  It  al- 
though the  more  fantastic  agreements  of  the 
past  wiu  probably  b«  foreclosed.  Prom  the 
union  etandpolnt  the  inclusion  of  executive 
salaries  in  the  average  compensation  figure 
provides  a  little  more  margin  for  tiargalning; 
wages  oouid  rise  by  a  bit  more  than  i%  it 
executive  salaries  rise  by  leas,  without  tax 
penalty  to  the  firm. 

This  oould  also  serve  a  healthy  purpose  In 
preventing  Indiscriminate  pay  hikes  to  the 
managerial  class  a'hUe  the  firm  was  pleading 
poverty  to  the  unions.  A  more  wary  eye  would 
be  placed  on  all  business  incomes,  with  the 
not  uulaudable  result  of  curbing  rates  of 
comftensatlon  to  corporate  executives  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  Cabinet  officers,  or  public  officials, 
for  tasks  that  are  generally  far  less  exacting. 


*It  will  occur  to  aome  that  ttirough  new 
technology  an  up-grading  of  staff  would  be 
penaUzed.  The  issue  here,  in  part,  is  prac- 
tical, on  whether  there  are  many  cases  In 
which  the  average  wage  of  the  Arm  would 
have  to  rise  by  more  than  S%  per  annum  to 
adapt  to  a  new  technology.  Evidence  on  the 
paint  would  be  useful.  In  any  event,  the 
proposal  would  penalize  the  firm  only  in  the 
first  year;  thereafter  tax  rates  would  follow 
the  normal  pattern.  Alternatively,  aoma  «x- 
emptlons  for  such  eases  coald  be  worked  out. 
But  the  Importance  of  the  situation  would 
luive  to  be  demonstrated. 


projected  gains  are  e]q>ected  (over  time)  to 
outweigh  their  losses.  While  It  may  be  a 
while  before  unions  realize  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  are  not  as  rife  as  in  the 
past,  the  understanding  wlU  oome  as  busi- 
nessmen become  more  adamant  In  their 
stand  becauae  of  the  unfavorable  tax  aspects. 
Union  demands  are  thus  likely  to  be 
tempered. 

Temporarily,  union  leaders  may  ooDtlnue 
their  former  tactics.  But  as  the  present  Nixon 
administration  has  expressed  it,  in  viewing 
the  current  QU-UAW  strike,  buaineas  must 
be  "prepared  to  take  It"  to  cut  the  settle- 
ment tR-ma.  "Taking  It"  on  a  few  occasions, 
and  then  settling  near  the  6%-6%  average 
annual  increase  level.  Is  likely  to  dissuade 
unions  from  frequent  resort  to  the  tactical 
strike  weapon. 

Profits? 

Some  might  fasten  on  the  theme  that  the 
proposal  attempts  to  restrain  wages  but  not 
profits. 

This  would  be  to  misconstrue  It  entirely, 
perhaps  intentionally.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  Is  not  a  plan  to  remodel  the  capital- 
istic system  but  to  render  It  effective  by 
dimming  Its  inflationary  features.  If  prlcea 
can  be  contained,  then  profits  cannot  sky- 
rocket. One  look  at  the  stock  market  should 
be  enough  lo  reveal  that  profits  have  not 
been  swollen  In  recent  years.  If  experience 
Is  such  that  profits  become  unduly  large  the 
remedy  is  the  obvious  one.  namely,  to  use  the 
tax  mechanism.  But  to  discuss  this  aspect 
In  the  present  context  is  to  lay  a  smoke- 
screen around  the  central  Issue  of  Inflation. 

The  self-employed 

Incomes  of  the  self-employed,  as  physi- 
cians, dentists,  lawyers,  farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, government  employees,  etc.,  have 
gone  unmentioned. 

Briefly,  we  can  expect  that  If  the  msis 
of  wage  and  salary  Inooaies  are  contained 
then  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  sclf- 
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employed  group  to  report  incomes  growing 
beyond  the  general  trend.  There  would  be  two 
strong  reasons  for  this;  (1)  In  aome  cases  the 
forces  of  competition  would  operate;  the  mar- 
gins of  substitution  between  employment  and 
Hclf -employment  are  often  close  In  the  small 
business  sector,  and  (2)  if  incomes  for  the 
mass  of  employees  fall  to  rise  unduly,  it 
will  not  be  as  easy  for  physicians,  dentists, 
etc.,  to  raise  their  prlcea  (and  Incomes)  at 
the  same  pace  as  in  the  recent  past.  Gov- 
ernment employees  likewise,  can  simply  be 
limited  to  the  ge.  eral  wage  rise  to  maintain 
competitive  Btandards. 

Thus  if  we  cast  out  a  sturdy  anchor  and 
stabilize  the  vast  number  of  business  in- 
comes, of  employees  and  executives,  the  in- 
come adjustments  in  the  rest  of  Uie  economy 
are  likely  to  be  lashed  to  this  strong  base 
to  bar  the  noxlotu  drift  of  infiatlon. 

Wo  can  proceed  on  this  assumption.  If  it  Is 
misguided  with  respect  to  some  omitted  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  this  can  later  be  cor- 


rected. But  we  cannot  shrink  from  taking  the 
big  step  merely  because  it  may  be  less  than 
complet«.  A  "do-nothing**  program  cntaUs 
more  serious  omissions. 

A  philosophic  objection 

Another  objection  that  may  be  put  down 
at  this  place  Is  the  pejorative  oraUon  that 
"the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy". 
Accepting  the  merit  of  the  phrase  It  remains 
regretubly  incomplete;  the  power  to  tax  Is 
also  a  vehicle  for  making  social,  political,  and 
economic  life  more  tolerable.  Ultimately,  this 
is  what  taxation  should  be  about,  to  accom- 
plish worthwhile  ends  that  would  not  other- 
wise materialize  in  the  enterprise  sector  with- 
out government  policy.  As  the  Intended  tax 
proposal  alms  to  alleviate  Inflation,  It  Is  com- 
patible with  the  greater  freedom:  it  is  des- 
tined to  expand  it,  not  Inhibit  It. 

Whenever  a  stage  Is  reached  that  warrants 
lower  general  taxes,  there  Is  nothing  m  the 
plan  to  Impede  this  outcome.  The  basic  busi- 
ness Ux  rates  can  be  lowered  so  long  as  the 


anti-inftatton  penalty  rate  ia  retained.  When 
a  stage  Is  reached  at  which  business  and 
imlon  conduct  is  more  responsible  with  re- 
spect to  inflation,  even  this  feature  can  be 
dropped.  But  at  that  time  the  tax  la  likely 
to  be  a  dead-letter  anyway. 

OONCt-UBlON 

There  can  thus  be  few  serious  objections 
to  the  anti-lnfifltlon  proposal  outlined  In  the 
preceding  pages.  It  has  undiluted  virtues.  It 
may  work,  to  lake  the  most  pessimistic  as- 
sessment. On  the  basis  of  economic  analysis. 
It  should  work.  There  are  no  serious  costs 
involved;  It  does  not  shelter  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. It  does  not  entail  new  data  and  new 
business  controls.  Neither  the  scope  nor  the 
organizational  structure  of  trade  unions  will 
be  affected,  although  Iheir  celling  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  Is  likely  to  become  more 
clearly  defined  It  does  not  embark  on  any 
radical  paths  in  economic  control  and  It  is 
not  Incompatible  with  the  tradiUous  and 
freedoms  of  a  market  economy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  November  23,  1970 


The  Rouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  hand  o/  our  God  is  upon  aU  them 
tor  good  that  seek  Him. — Ezra  8;  22. 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
power  l£  infinite  and  whose  love  is  eter- 
nal, we  pray  for  the  leading  of  Thy  spirit 
as  we  worlc  for  the  well-being  of  our 
country  and  endeavor  to  secure  peace  in 
our  world.  May  Thy  wisdom  so  move  our 
minds  and  Thy  love  so  motivate  our 
hearts  that  in  the  crises  we  face  daily 
we  may  think  clearly,  speak  calmly,  and 
act  courageously.  Unite  us  and  our  peo- 
ple in  the  principles  of  democracy  upon 
which  our  fathers  founded  this  Nation 
that  as  responsible  citizens  we  may  do 
our  full  part  In  seeking  the  good  of  aU. 

Direct  and  prosper  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  that  truth  and  justice  and  good 
will  may  be  established  here  and  among 
all  people. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen, 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  MAONrsoN.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Stknhis,  Mr.  Bulk.  Mr.  By«d  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Holl»nii,  Mr.  Cottok,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Pono,  Mr.  Boccs,  and  Mr. 
■yocNo  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3830.  Aq  set  to  amend  the  Joint  rosolu- 
tlon  efitabUshlng  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commisfilon. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  19,  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT  BTROM  WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  25,  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  30,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

ITie  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

B.  Con.  Rxs.  780 

Rexotvcd  by  the  Rmise  of  Rejiresmtativea 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
Houae  odjoume  on  WedneKlay,  November  2«, 
1970,  It  stand  adjourned  until  13  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  November  so,  1970. 

1^  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


for  all  those  who  survived  the  storm. 
But  10  days  after  the  disaster,  there  is 
no  transportation.  Conventional  aircraft 
cannot  operate.  All  small  boats  were  de- 
stroyed. The  United  States  has  sent  only 
four  helicopters. 

Consider  the  contrast  between  this  sit- 
uation, the  near  indifference  with  which 
the  United  States  has  responded  to  this 
catastrophe,  and  the  events  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird.  200  mul- 
timillion-dollar aircraft  were  sent  into 
North  Vietnam  to  "remind  Hanoi  what 
the  rules  of  the  game  are."  For  such 
deadly  war  games  we  can  deploy  any 
amount  of  force,  but  for  the  disaster- 
stricken  East  Pakistanis,  we  can  send 
only  four  helicopters. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  18515.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Deportmenta  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  18515)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
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to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TWO  HUNDRED  BOMBERS  TO  KILL- 
POUR  HELICOPTERS  TO  SAVE 
LIVES 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  the  past  week  in 
Pakistan  and  in  Vietnam  provide  an  ex- 
ample, in  shocking  contrast,  of  the  way 
this  Nation's  priorities  have  gone  astray. 

Ten  days  ago  the  worst  hurricane  In 
history  smashed  Into  the  Oengea  Delta, 
killing  perhaps  as  many  as  half  a  million 
people. 

There  is  ample  food  available  In  Dacca 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17970.  MrLIT.^RY 
CONSTRUCnON.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  17970,  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.   HOWARD.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  uA 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeraey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared 
by  the  minority? 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes;  thl5  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hadsha)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OROViJR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


fRoll  No.  363  1 

Abbltt 

Eckhardt 

Minlsb 

Adair 

Edmondson 

Moorheod 

Anderson, 

Edwarda.  La. 

Morton 

Calir. 

Evlna.  T«nn. 

Nichola 

Aahbroofc 

Fallon 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Farbsteln 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Asplnali 

Fish 

oetlnger 

Barln'! 

Foley 

Patten 

Berry 

Ford.  Gerald  H 

.  Pepper 

BtftgKl 

Ford. 

PhUbtn 

BalaDd 

WUliam  D. 

Pollock 

BolUne 

Forsytha 

Powell 

Bimdenuui 

FreUogbuysen 

Price,  Teir. 

Brasco 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bray 

Gallagher 

Pucinski 

Brook 

Gilbert 

Purcell 

Broam&eld 

Goldwater 

QuUlen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Griflltha 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hall 

Bodlno 

Button 

Malpem 

Rostenkowskl 

Camp 

Hairtlogg 

Boudebush 

Celler 

Hubert 

Housselot 

Chiiholm 

Belstoskl 

Roybal 

Clancy 

Hun  gate 

Scbeuer 

Clark 

Hunt 

Skublts 

Clay 

Ichord 

Smlch.  Iowa 

Conta 

Jacobci 

Stokes 

Corbett 

Jouaa 

Stuckey 

CowKcr 

King 

Tart 

Cramer 

Kyi 

Teague.  Ter. 

Cunnineham 

Long.  La. 

Vander  Jat^t 

Oaddatlo 

Lowe  ostein 

Weloker 

Dennla 

Lukens 

WlKslns 

Dent 

McCarthy 

WUllams 

OlcklnaoQ 

BlcOloikey 

Wold 

Dlngell 

McDade 

Wyatt 

Donohua 

MrKneaUy 

Wydier 

Dowdy 

May 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ROSE-BOWL-BODND  BUCKS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Rouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
country's  great  educational  institutions 
located  In  the  congressional  district  I 
represent  Is  Ohio  State  University.  One 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents  is 
Coach  Woody  Hayes. 

On  Saturday  the  Ohio  State  Buckeyes 
took  the  Big  Ten  title  by  defeating  the 
University  of  Micliigan  Wolverines  20 
to  9. 


I  have  long  been  an  avid  fan  of  the 
Buckeyes  and  of  Woody  Hayes,  so  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  87,331 
football  fans  who  watched  this  great 
classic  in  Columbus  on  Saturday.  I  feel 
more  solicitous  today  than  I  did  last 
year  at  tliis  time,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  Michigan 
Wolverines  who  came  to  Oliio  State  pre- 
pared to  do  battle,  and  Indeed  they  did, 
but  on  the  grass  they  went  to  pot  and 
we  prevailed. 

Mostly  1  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  this  forum  to  record  for  posterity  my 
congratulations  to  my  very  good  friend, 
Coach  Woody  Hayes,  and  his  battling 
Buckeyes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1218  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Bis    1218 

Resoltea,  Ttiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sball  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
tlie  HouAo  resolve  Itaelf  into  tlie  (^mmlttee 
of  tile  Wtiole  House  on  the  Stac«  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
16785)  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  working  men  and  women:  by 
authorizing  enforcement  of  the  standards 
developed  under  the  Act:  by  asslstmg  and 
encouraging  the  atatea  In  their  efforts  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions, 
by  providing  for  research.  Information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health;  and  for  other 
purpofles.  After  general  debate,  wiiich  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  stiall  continue  not 
to  exceed  tliree  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memtwr  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shali  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  suiMtltute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latior 
now  printed  m  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  r  'e.  It  shall  also  he  In  order  to  con- 
sider without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  text  of  the  bui  H.R.  19200  as  a 
substitute  for  the  said  committee  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  1S785  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substuube.  The 
previous  question  stiall  be  oonaldered  as 
ordered  on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
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to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yoirao)  is  recogiUzed  for  1 
hour.  .^, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SmxH),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1218 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  16785,  -he  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of  the 
bill  H.R.  19200  as  a  substitute. 

Points  of  order  were  waived  as  to  H.R. 
1920O,  because  a  question  of  germaneness 
might  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  HJi.  16785  and  H.R. 
19200  address  themselves  to  the  very 
pressing  problem  of  safety  in  our  Indus- 
trial establishments  in  an  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  appalling  loss  of  time,  manpower, 
and  men.  due  to  industrial  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  differs,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  chiefly  In  procedure,  and  In 
the  method  of  application. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16785  Ls  to  reduce 
the  number  and  severity  of  work-related 
Injuries  and  illnesses  which  In  spite  of 
current  efforts  continue  at  high  levels, 
and  which  result  In  human  misery  and 
economic  waste. 

The  bill  provides  needed  Federal-State 
cooperation  and  develops  and  extends 
Federal  support  in  the  field  of  industrial 
safety  and  health.  Aid  is  given  specifl- 
CBlIy  in  the  areas  of  research,  education, 
training,  and  regulation. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  deals  with  Interim 
standards  and  every  employer — as  de- 
fined in  the  bill— would  be  required  to 
comply  with  interim  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Interim  stand- 
ards may  be  promulgated  for  a  maximum 
period  of  2  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation.  They  may  be  national 
consensus  standards,  established  Federal 
standards  in  effect,  or  standards  pro- 
duced by  a  nationally-recognized  or- 
ganization by  other  than  a  consensus 
metliod.  In  the  event  of  conflict  among 
standards,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate the  one  which  assiu-es  the  greatest 
protection  of  affected  employees.  Before 
standards  are  promulgated,  a  public 
hearing  must  be  afforded  to  Interested 
parties.  Each  interim  standard  shall  stay 
in  effect  until  superseded  by  a  rule  issued 
imder  section  7  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
procedures  for  formal  standards-setting. 
Ninety  days  after  promulgating  interim 
standards,  the  Secretary  must  begin  pro- 
cedures for  setting  permanent  ones. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  by  rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  re- 
voke any  occupational  safety  and  health 
standard.  The  SecreUry  shall  Institute 
proceedings  under  this  section  upon  ap- 
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plication  in  writing  by  an  interested  per- 
son, a  representative  of  an  organization 
of  employers  or  employees,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  a 
State  orpoliUcal  subdivision  thereof.  The 
Secretary  himself  may  determine  that  a 
rule  should  be  prescribed  in  order  to 
serve  the  objectives  of  the  act  or  If  he  is 
required  to  do  so  under  section  6. 

An  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  and  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  are  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
inspections  and  investigations  in  order 
to  implement  the  program;  citations 
and/or  penalties  for  violations  are  au- 
thorized: procedures  for  enforcement  are 
set  forth;  the  Secretary  has  authority  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  counter- 
act imminent  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1218  In  order  that  HJ* 
16785  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Siieater.  House  Resolution  1218 
provides  for  3  hours  of  debate  on  an 
open  rule  to  consider  H.R.  16785  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  The 
rule  makes  H.R.  19200  In  order  as  ■ 
substitute. 

According  to  the  report,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  16785  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
work-related  Injuries  and  deaths  of 
American  workers.  To  achieve  this  the 
bill  proposes  to  grant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  broad  authority  to  promulgate 
safety  and  health  standards  and  to  en- 
force them  by  penalties,  injunctive  relief, 
onsite  Inspections,  and  the  authority  to 
close  a  plant  which  he  deems  to  be  immi- 
nently dangerous. 

According  to  the  report,  each  year 
some  14,500  Americans  die  due  to  Job- 
related  Injuries  or  diseases;  over  2,000,- 
000  workers  are  disabled  annually  Over 
»l,500,0O0,000  is  wasted  in  lost  wages  and 
the  loss  to  the  gross  national  product  is 
estimated  at  some  t8  billion. 

I  think  that  we  should  keep  In  mind, 
however,  that  many  States  have  Indus- 
trial safety  laws  or  standards,  which 
have  already  been  set  up  by  their  own 
department  of  labor  or  their  division 
of  Industrial  safety.  Some  cities  and 
eounties  also  have  safety  codes  covering 
the  performance  of  contractors  within 
their  jurisdiction.  'Kiese  city,  county,  and 
State  safety  orders  are  mandatory  and 
punishment  is  prescribed  for  anyone  who 
violates  the  safety  standards  or  In  any 
way  obstructs  or  hampers  any  person 
conducting  an  investigaUon  authorized 
by  his  particular  Jurisdiction. 

Safety  standards  are  also  being  set  up 
by  labor  tmlons,  who  may  strike  a  Job,  if 
they  feel  their  standards  are  not  being 
applied  to  all  operaUons.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
the  Btireau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commssion,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  all 
have  their  own  safety  requirements 
Thus  we  should  make  certain  in  legislat- 
ing here  today  that  we  do  not  unneces- 
sarily duplicate  safety  standards  already 
in  existence  which  might  make  the  prob- 
lem even  more  dlfflcult. 

I  spent  a  number  of  years  In  the  field 
of  plant  protection;  safety  was  one  of 
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our  biggest  concerns.  But  time  and  time 
again,  the  accident  or  injury  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  employee.  It 
seemed  a  never-ending  problem  to  con- 
i-ince  the  employees  to  abide  by  the  reg- 
ulations. Thus  in  legislating.  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  punishing  the  employee 
who  refascs  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments. This  legislation  seems  to  only 
direct  the  punishment  toward  the  em- 
ployer. 

As  previously  .stated,  the  rule  makes 
H.R.  19200  in  order  as  a  subsUtute.  A 
comparison  of  the  committee  bill,  HJl 
16785  and  the  substitute,  H.R.  1920O. 
shows  the  following  differences. 

1.    aUTHOBITT    or    THB    SECRETAaT    OT    UiaOE 

H.R.  16785  vests  substantially  more 
authority  with  the  Secretary.  He  would 
have  the  power  to  set  health  and  safety 
standards.  He  would  also  have  the  powers 
to  enforce  them,  to  issue  corrective  or- 
ders to  those  found  to  be  in  violation, 
and  to  assess  penalties. 

B.M.  19200  divides  this  authority.  To 
set  health  and  safety  standards,  an  inde- 
dependent  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  is  created.  It  is  composed 
of  five  members,  knowledgeable  in  the 
field,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
It  would  deal  solely  with  the  setting  of 
standards.  Enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards would  remain  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  he  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility as  under  the  committee  bill 
of  investigating  alleged  violatiqjis. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  for  a  tri- 
bunal other  than  the  Secretary  to  act  as 
Judge  and  jury.  H.R.  19200  creates  an  In- 
dependent Occupation  Safety  and  Health 
Appeals  Commission  which  viil  adjudi- 
cate alleged  violaUons  brought  before  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

H.R.  16785  puta  all  functions,  promul- 
gation of  standards,  enforcement  and  as- 
sessment of  penalties  to  one  man,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  HJJ.  19200  creates 
separate  bodies  to  set  standards  and  to 
adjudicate  alleged  violations.  The  Secre- 
tary would  retain  the  power  of  enforce- 
ment. 


*.    THX    GXNZBAL    SArSTT    WLSqmKZMKKT 

The  committee  bill  has  a  general  safety 
requirement  which  reqiiires  employers  to 
matataln  safe  and  healthful  worktog 
conditions.  This  is  too  broad  and  vague 
and  could  subject  employers  to  unfair 
harassment.  H.R.  19200  substitutes  for 
this  vague  mandate  a  more  reasonable 
one,  the  requirement  that  worktog  con- 
ditions be  free  from  "any  hazards  which 
are  readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm."  Although  this  is  a  more  restric- 
tive duty,  it  is  much  more  reasonably  en- 
forceable and  subject  to  fair  toterpreta- 
tion  by  enforcement  bodies  and  employ- 
ers alike. 


3.    DCVELOPMXNT    OP    STANDABDS 

H.R.  16785  requires  hearings  and  m- 
volved  procedural  action  before  any 
standards  can  be  promulgated  to  almost 
all  cases.  H.R.  19200  provides  for  emer- 
gency or  temporary  standards  to  be  set 
when  needed  without  regard  to  hearings 
and  other  procedural  steps.  HeariiigB 
would  then  be  held  to  replace  the  tem- 
porary standards  with  permanent  ones 
with  all  procedural  safeguards  retatoed. 


This  flexibility  seems  desirable  ond  will 
surely  enable  such  standards  to  become 
effective  and  enforceable  at  an  earlier 
date. 

4.    Pt.AHT    CLOSINGS 

H.R.  19200  eliminates  the  provision  of 
the  committee's  bill  which  would  permit 
an  Inspector  to  close  a  plant  inunediately 
If  he  determtoes  a  situation  of  immient 
danger  to  exist.  As  a  substitute.  Rn. 
19200  places  the  authority  with  the  dis- 
trict courts  where  a  determination  of 
factual  information  can  be  made  before 
damage  is  done  to  a  plant  by  clostog  it 
without  prior  heartag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  substitute  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nitoois.  Mr.  Spicak- 
er,  I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
1218  which  would  make  m  order  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute  bill  on  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  After  carefully 
studying  both  the  committee  bill  and 
the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  substitute  bill 
is  a  vastly  superior  measure  both  in 
terms  of  equity  and  job  safety.  I  conse- 
quently voted  for  this  rule  to  the  Rules 
Committee  because  It  will  permit  a 
straight  vote  on  the  entire  substitute 
package  when  we  begin  the  amendment 
process.  For  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  both  support  this 
rule  and  the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durtng  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  these  bills  we  will  listen  to  an 
almost  mechanical  repetition  of  the  grim 
statistics  on  Job-related  deaths  and  ta- 
juries.  We  wlU  learn,  for  instance,  that 
last  year  over  15,000  Americana  were 
killed  at  work,  another  2.2  million  siif- 
fered  disabling  injuries,  and  that  ail  told 
10  million  job-related  tojuries  were  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
There  are  those  who  will  dispute  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  figures  and  say  they  are 
too  low,  and  there  wiU  be  others  who 
will  question  the  relative  significance  of 
these  flgtuTs  given  a  labor  force  of  80 
mUlion  workers.  I  would  only  hope  that 
we  will  not  become  so  involved  in  this 
ntmibers  game  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  really  talking  about 
people  and  not  statistics;  we  are  really 
talking  about  thousands  of  persona  who 
lost  spouses  in  Job  fatalities  and  thous- 
ands of  children  who  lost  parents.  We 
ore  really  talkmg  about  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  may  never  work 
agato  due  to  disabling  injuries;  and  we 
are  really  talking  about  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  lost  precious  worktime  and  to- 
curred  costly  medical  expenses  due  to 
job  injuries. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  keep  this 
tragic  human  toll  uppermost  m  our 
mtods  as  we  debate  these  bills.  Whether 
the  BIB  figures  on  job  deaths  and  to- 
juries are  accurate  is  not  all  that  im- 
portant to  me.  What  is  important  to 
me  is  the  possibility  of  reducing  that 
tragic  toll  through  equitable  and  effec- 
tive occupational  safety  and  health  leg- 
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isJaUon.  What  Is  important  to  me  Is  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  safer  and  more 
healthful  working  environment  for  the 
80  million  Americans  in  the  lalx)r  force. 
For  as  the  committee  report  so  correctly 
points  out,  the  worker's  surroundings 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  works 
are  of  crucial  Importance  in  the  whole 
environmental  question  for  it  is  in  this 
environment  that  he  spends  one-third 
of  hifi  day.  The  air  he  breathes  and  the 
tools  and  materials  he  handles  can  pose 
a  direct  threat  to  his  health,  safety,  and 
well-being  iX  adequate  precautions  are 
not  taken.  This  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about  today  in  considering  the 
need  for  national  industrial  health  and 
safety  standards. 

The  main  question  before  us  today  is 
not  whether  there  is  such  a  need,  but 
rather,  how  best  to  meet  that  need.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  use  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  explaining  why  I  think 
the  Stelger-Sikes  substitute  bill  offers  the 
best  approach  to  job  safety  legislation. 

The  most  apparent  and  striking  dif- 
ferences between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  substitute  bill  are  in  the  assignment 
of  authority  under  the  act.  Whereas  the 
committee  bill  would  grant  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  broad  authority  to  promulgate, 
monitor,  and  enforce  safety  standards, 
the  substitute  bill  offers  a  more  equitable 
and  balanced  approach  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  occupational 
safety  and  health  program.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  would  establish  a  five-member 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  setting  standards;  and  a 
special  three-member  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adjudicating 
alleged  violations.  Both  the  committee 
blU  and  the  substitute  bill  are  alike  in 
granting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  inspect  and  investigate  work 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  division  of 
responsibilities  as  provided  for  in  the 
substitute  bill  is  a  more  responsible  and 
realistic  approach  to  an  equitable  and 
effective  Job  safety  program.  I  know  there 
will  be  those  who  will  point  to  other  pre- 
cedents for  vesting  both  the  standard- 
setting  and  standard-enforcing  authority 
In  a  single  person  or  agency.  The  ex- 
amples of  our  various  Federal  regulatory 
commissions  will  be  cited.  Let  me  only 
point  out  that  one  of  the  major  criticisms 
that  has  laeen  leveled  against  these  com- 
missions has  been  the  problems  involved 
in  both  setting  and  enforcing  regulations. 
And  yet  the  committee  bill  would  in  ef- 
fect set  up  an  identical  situation  by  mak- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  prosecu- 
tor, judge,  and  jury  all  in  one.  Another 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  against 
our  regulatory  agencies  has  been  the 
charge  that  they  too  often  becoine 
spokesmen  and  even  protectors  of  the 
interests  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  run  the  same 
risk  in  the  committee  bill  by  giving  sole 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
has  traditionally  been  the  voice  of  labor 
in  the  administration.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  much  more  reasonable  and 
equitable  to  give  an  independent  board 
of  safety  professionals  the  power  to  set 


standards,  and  a  separate  appeals  com- 
mission the  power  to  adjudicate  alleged 
violations.  In  this  way  I  think  we  can  best 
insure  both  safety  for  the  worker,  and 
maximum  equity  for  the  employer  and 
employee  aUke. 

Another  controversial  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  Is  the  so-called  "general 
duty  clause  of  section  S  which  states: 

Each  employer  shall  rumlsti  to  tmch  of  his 
employees  employment  and  a  place  of  em- 
ployment which  is  safe  and  healthful. 

Now  this  language  is  so  broad,  gen- 
eral, and  vague  as  to  defy  practical  in- 
terpretation let  alone  responsible  en- 
forcement. The  subsUtute  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  specific  in  Its  employer 
duty  provision  by  stathig: 

Each  employer  ahaU  furnish  to  each  of 
his  empioyeee  employment  and  »  place  of 
employment  which  are  free  from  any  hazattls 
which  are  readily  apparent  and  are  causing 
or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or  senoua  pbyal- 
cal  harm  to  hla  employees. 

Even  the  committee  bill  in  the  other 
body,  which  in  most  respects  Is  identical 
to  this  committee  bill,  specifies  "a  place 
of  employment  free  from  recognized  haz- 
ards so  as  to  provide  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions."  I  just  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  responsible  jus- 
tification for  the  broad  general  duty  re- 
quirement in  this  bill.  It  is  unrealistic, 
irresponsible,  and  unenforceable. 

Another  strong  feature  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  is  its  provision  for  the  immedi- 
ate promulgation  of  emergency  tempo- 
rary standards  by  the  Board  where  there 
is  grave  danger  to  workers  resulting  from 
toxic  substances  and  new  processes.  The 
committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires a  bearing  before  any  standards 
can  be  promulgated,  no  matter  how 
urgently  they  may  be  needed.  In  like 
fashion,  the  substitute  bill  also  provides 
for  the  immediate  promulgation  by  the 
Board  of  national  consensus  standards 
and  existing  Federal  standards  without 
invoking  APA  procedures.  In  both  in- 
stances of  course,  the  temporary  emer- 
gency standards  and  the  consensus 
standards  would  be  replaced  once  per- 
manent standards  have  been  set  under 
AFA  procedures.  But  the  important  point 
is  that  the  substitute  bill  provides  Imme- 
diate protection  to  workers  which  the 
committee  bill  does  not. 

Finally,  whereas  the  committee  bill 
gives  an  liuspector  authority  to  close 
down  a  plant  operation  on  the  spot  If 
he  determines  an  imminent  danger  ex- 
ists, the  substitute  bill  would  leave  this 
up  to  the  district  courts.  I  think  that 
going  Immediately  to  the  courts  for  such 
an  injunction  is  a  more  responsible  and 
equitable  procedure  than  granting  this 
arbitrary  power  to  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  could  cite  other 
differences  between  the  two  bills  that 
would  further  strengthen  the  case  for 
the  substitute  bill.  I  think  I  have  touched 
upon  the  main  ones.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  there  was  not 
more  of  a  willingness  to  work  for  an 
equitable  and  effective  compromise  In 
committee  for  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  there  is  general  agreement 
on  the  need  for  a  strong  occupational 
safety  and  health  bai.  But  beyond  the 


agreement  on  such  a  need,  there  is  also 
a  great  need  for  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  program — one 
which  will  guarantee  a  safe  and  health- 
ful working  environment  for  the  worker 
while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
fairness  and  due  process  to  the  employer. 
I  think  the  substitute  bill  best  addresses 
Itself  to  those  two  objectives,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
the  record  reflect  that  when  I  yield.  1 
yield  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  MiDDEN>. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
vrtll  bring  before  the  Congress  the  long- 
delayed  legislaUon  HR.  16785.  which,  if 
enacted  without  crippling  amendments, 
will  protect  millions  of  American  work- 
ers who  are  daily  exposed  to  imnecessary 
hazards  in  carrying  out  their  duties  with 
their  employers. 

Through  oversight,  negligence,  and.  In 
most  cases,  management's  refusal  to  in- 
stall proper  protection  devices,  machin- 
ery, and  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to 
hazardous  conditions,  management  has 
inflicted  injuries.  Impaired  health,  and 
directly  or  Indirectly  caused  death  to  mil- 
lions of  our  people  who  are  engaged  in 
our  production  economy.  By  reason  of 
delay  In  protective  legislation,  both 
workers  and  management  have  lost 
many  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  even  years 
of  valuable  production  which,  otherwise 
has  deterred  the  Nation's  progress  and 
economy. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  also 
bring  about  a  stimulation  for  further 
production  among  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  will  greatly  affect  and  ex- 
pand existing  production  by  providing 
safe  and  healthy  working  conditions  In 
industries,  factories,  and  so  forth.  This 
bUl  will  also  expand  research  in  the  field 
of  occupaUonal  safety  and  health  by  do- 
veloping  innovations,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  approaches  for  dealing  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  problems. 
It  will  also  provide  for  training  programs 
to  prevent  accidents  and  to  increase  the 
competence  of  personnel  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health.  It  will 
encourage  States  to  assume  the  fullest 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  their  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws  by  providing  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  in  inaugurating  im- 
provements to  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  areas  of  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  hold  hearings  on  violations 
of  standards  and  issue  orders  for  cor- 
rection and  such  orders  to  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  It  gives  the  Secretary 
authority,  at  his  discretion,  to  set  such 
penalties  up  to  11.000  per  violation  per 
day.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  research  into  such  health  and 
safety  problems,  and  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  standards  which  would  apply  to  vari- 
ous industries  according  to  each  cate- 
gory. 

Extended  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  testimony  was  presented 
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by  both  managrement  and  employees 
along  with  prominent  Individuals  and 
organizations  urging  the  necessity  of  life, 
health,  and  safety  protection,  not  only 
for  management  and  employees  but  the 
public  generally.  It  is  astounding  that 
approximately  14.500  workers  have  been 
killed  and  almost  2,300,000  injured  each 
year  as  a  result  of  hazardous  working 
conditions,  most  of  which  can  be  curbed 
or  prevented  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  passed  by 
a  large  majority  and  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Mr.  YODNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  167851  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women;  by  authorizing 
enforcement  of  the  standards  developed 
imder  the  act:  by  assisting  and  encour- 
aging the  States  in  their  efforts  to  assure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions: 
by  providing  for  reseach.  information, 
education,  and  training  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bUl  HR.  16785,  with  Mr.  Gor- 
man in  the  chair. 
The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  be  recog- 
nized for  lii  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stbiceiii  will  be 
recognized  for  l',i  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  HJl.  16785, 
which  we  are  considering  today  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to  reduce 
death  in  the  working  place  and  bring  to 
a  minimum  the  crippling  injuries  and 
job-related  illnesses  which  Increasingly 
affect  workers  in  this  country. 

Occupational  health  and  safety  is  a 
national  problem  affecting  every  State 
region,  and  industry.  The  full  extent  of 
this  grim  situation  Is  not  known.  If  there 
were  adequate  and  uniform  reporting 
the  Nation  would  be  shocked.  Such  par- 
tial information  as  we  have,  however 
about  the  extent  of  occupational  deaths,' 
injuries,  and  Illnesses  Is  shocking  enough 
14,000  working  people  were  killed  on  the 
job  in  1968.  Another  2.2  miUlon  were 
reported  to  have  suffered  disabling  in- 
juries. The  VS.  pubUc  health  service 
estimates  that  there  were  at  least  390  - 
000  occupational  illnesses  last  year.  These 


figures  may  refiect  less  than  one-half,  or 
perhaps  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
actual  human  devastation.  More  workers 
are  being  killed  on  the  job  than  are  being 
killed  in  Vietnam.  Five  times  as  many 
workdays  are  being  lost  because  of  oc- 
cupational accidents  as  are  lost  because 
of  work  stoppages  related  to  labor-man- 
agement differences. 

Some  of  the  hazards  that  the  workers 
face  are  old.  Lead,  mercury,  zinc,  .silica 
dust  were  threats  to  craftsmen  in  antiq- 
uity. Some  of  the  threats  such  a  car- 
bon monoxide  and  carbon  tetrachloride 
are  products  of  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
i'ldustnal  afce. 

Clearly,  however,  the  increasing  threat 
to  the  .safety  and  health  of  the  working- 
man  is  a  function  of  the  runaway  tech- 
nological and  industrial  revolution.  The 
new  techniques,  the  new  processes,  the 
new  machinery,  the  new  environments, 
new  chemical  and  ph.v.sical  agents  are 
being  introduced  into  tile  working  place 
with  accelerating  frequency  presenting 
new  hazards  to  the  worker. 

We  have  done  far  too  little  to  deal 
with  safety  and  health  hazards  which 
have  been  well  known  for  years.  We  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  ever-increasing 
dangers  faced  by  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

The  laws,  slandaixls.  enforcement,  re- 
search, the  manpower  and  money  re- 
sources that  have  been  directed  at  oc- 
cupaUonal safety  and  health  are  in- 
creasingly Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Immediate  passage  of  an  occupational 
health  and  safety  bUl  is  imperative.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  crucial  to  the  welfare  of 
working  men  and  women,  our  commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Danizls) 
has  prepared  and  wiu  offer  a  series  of 
amendments.  These  amendments  are  put 
forward  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  that 
has  always  characterized  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  its 
consideraUon  of  important  legislation. 
The  following  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  the  committee  substitute  and 
will  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee: 

First.  The  open  ended  general  duty 
provision  will  be  modified  to  make  clear 
the  intention  that  employers  only  be  re- 
quired to  provide  employment  and  a 
place  of  employment  that  is  free  from 
recognized  hazards.  There  wlU  be  no 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  general  duty 
provision  under  this  amendment. 

Second.  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary acting  through  an  inspector  to  close 
down  a  plant  or  a  plant  operation  which 
presents  an  imminent  danger  situation 
is  deleted.  Under  the  amendment  he  will 
have  to  seek  a  court  order  to  bring  about 
a  shutdown. 

Third.  The  provision  that  would  have 
permitted  an  employee  to  absent  him- 
self from  exposure  to  a  toxic  substance 
without  loss  of  pay,  the  so-called  "strike 
with  pay"  provision,  has  been  deleted. 
Fourth.  The  fears  of  employers  that 
the  monitoring  provisions  would  impose 
a  heavy  burden  upon  them  have  been 
recognized  and  substantial  modifications 
of  those  portions  of  the  bill  wlU  be  of- 
fered. 
Fifth.    Another    amendment    would 
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modify  the  Construction  Safety  Act  so 
as  to  include  contractors  and  employees 
performing  non-Government  as  well  as 
Government  work. 

These  amendments  and  these  com- 
promises are  offered  In  recognition  of  the 
imperative  nature  of  the  situation  and 
of  the  desperate  need  of  America  s  work- 
ing men  and  women.  I  would  hope,  in 
view  of  the  compromises  which  we  have 
offei-ed  removing  the  fears  and  misinter- 
pretations that  some  liave  held,  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  support  the  committee  bill  «lUi 
the  amendments  I  have  specified 

The  bill,  H.R.  16785,  would  provide  a 
congrcssionally  recognized  right  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  works  to  perform 
that  work  in  the  safest  and  healthiest 
conditions  that  can  be  provided.  H.R 
16785  provides  a  broad  and  effective 
framework  for  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  using  the  best  resources  of 
the  Steles,  private  individuals,  and  labor 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  illness  and 
injury. 

The  Secretary  ol  Labor  is  authorized 
to  establish  interim  as  well  as  perma- 
nent standards  and  in  certain  situations 
he  can  establish  emergency  temporary 
standards.  After  notice  and  public  hear- 
ing at  which  all  interested  persons  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  interim  stand- 
ards to  be  in  effect  for  a  maximum  period 
of  2  years.  These  interim  standards  mav 
be  based  on  cxisUng  national  consen.siis 
standards,  established  Federal  stand- 
ards, or  other  proprietan'  standards 

Permanent  standards  or  modifications 
of  permanent  standards  are  to  t>e  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  after  bcins 
con.sldered  by  an  advisory  committee,  and 
after  hearing.s  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  Emergency  temporary 
standards  are  authorized  where  em- 
ployees are  exposed  to  a  grave  danger 
from  exposure  to  toxic  substances  or  new 
hazards,  and  where  such  an  emergency 
standard  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
employees  from  such  grave  dangers. 

The  act  provides  for  citations  to  be  is- 
sued where  there  are  violations  of  stand- 
ards, rules  or  orders  of  the  Secretarj-. 
Where  the  violation  results  in  a  serious 
danger  a  mandatory  penalty  is  Imposed. 
In  other  cases  the  penalty  is  discretion- 
ary. Citations  must  be  in  writing  and 
must  state  specifically  what  standard  or 
other  requirement  is  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  as  well  as  the  time  within  which 
the  violation  must  be  corrected.  The  en- 
forcement process  provided  calls  for 
hearings  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  and  a  court  reiiew  should 
the  employer  want  it. 

Where  the  violations  are  willful  and 
repeated,  civil  penalties  of  up  to  tlO.OOO 
are  provided.  In  connection  with  the 
citation  for  a  serious  violation,  that  Ls, 
where  the  violation  results  in  substantial 
probability  that  death  or  serious  injury 
could  result,  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  Is  provided. 

States  are  permitted  to  assert  juris- 
diction under  State  law  where  there  Is 
no  standard  in  effect  under  this  act. 
States  are  also  permitted  to  submit  State 
plana  for  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  occupational  safety  and  health 
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standards  under  this  act.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  State  plan  provides 
an  adequate  agency  with  sufficient  au- 
thority and  resources  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  he  may  approve  the 
State  plan  and  the  State  will  have  a 
prime  responsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  act. 

H.R.  18785  If  enacted  wiU  result.  I  feel 
certain,  in  a  mbstantial  reduction  in 
worlc-r«lated  death,  illness,  and  Injury. 
It  is  on  eminently  Just  and  fair  bill,  pro- 
tecting the  interestB  of  worlcer  and  em- 
ployer alike. 

I  most  strongly  urge  support  of  this 
badly  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinola.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  ottservation  the  gentle- 
man made  that  there  will  be  no  effort  to 
assess  a  penalty  under  the  so-called  gen- 
eral duty  clause  of  the  bill.  How  would 
ttiat  section  then  be  enforced?  Would  it 
be  merely  by  the  Issiuince  of  a  citation 
calling  attention  to  the  alleged  defect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly  it  would  be 
by  citation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  would, 
however,  be  a  penalty  that  would  attach 
if  that  citation  or  any  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  citation  were  not  complied 
with. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Just  for  violation  of  the 
duty  there  will  not  be  any  penalty  at- 
tached. That  Is  where  we  propose  to  make 
the  modification 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  distinguished  chair- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Under 
the  amendment  I  propoee  to  offer,  when 
a  citation  is  issued  and  the  employer  is 
given  a  certain  period  of  time  to  correct 
the  hazard.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  then  a 
penalty  may  be  imposed.  OtheiniPise  no 
penalty  would  be  Imposed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Naturally  an  employer 
cannot  refuse  to  make  the  corrections, 
under  the  substitute  here. 

Mr.  8TEIGKR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  mj'self  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day legislation  which  will  affect  vir- 
tually every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
this  country  who  holds  a  job  or  operates 
a  iHisiness  now  or  in  the  future. 

Every  Member  of  ttila  body  la  aware  of 
the  awful  toll  on-the-job  accidents  take 
each  year.  In  the  last  25  years  more  than 
400.000  Americans  were  killed  by  work- 
related  accidents  and  disea.'*  and  cloee  to 
SO  million  more  suffered  disabling  In- 
juries on  the  job.  Not  only  has  this  re- 
sulted in  incalculable  pain  and  suffering 
for  workers  and  their  families,  init  such 
injuries  have  cost  billions  of  dollars  in 
lost  wages  and  production. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
whether  we  should  put  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  work  on  this 
problem,  but  how  best  to  do  it 

You  will  be  asked  to  choose  between 
two  pieces    of    legislation— HJl.    ie7»5. 


which  was  reported  by  the  majority  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
HJl.  19200.  which  was  first  offered  in  al- 
most Identical  form  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  as  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  and  myself. 

Some  confusion  may  have  arisen,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  action  taken  in  the 
other  body  last  week  with  regard  to  this 
legislation.  Let  me  set  the  record  straight. 

C.  2193.  as  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  was  a  com- 
promise. It  was  not  identical  to  HJl. 
16785  which  we  have  before  us  today. 
Some  groups  have  attempted  to  talk 
about  the  Daniels  bill  and  the  Williams 
bill  as  if  they  were  Identical,  but  this  U 
simply  not  the  case.  The  other  body  was 
successful  to  a  degree  In  reaching  a  com- 
promise in  Committee  by  Incorporating 
some  features  of  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute in  their  reported  bill. 

In  our  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, however,  we  reached  no  such  com- 
promise. HR.  16785  represents  a  bill  that 
from  start  to  finish  was  drafted,  pro- 
posed and  approved  by  one  side  of  our 
Committee.  The  best  attempt  at  com- 
promise initiated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and  myself  failed 
on  a  15  to  19  vote  In  the  full  Committee. 

I  still  believe  we  put  together  a  good 
compromise,  and  thus  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES)  and  I  will  offer 
the  substitute  here  on  the  floor  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Committee-reported 
bUl.  HJl.  19200,  Uie  substitute.  Is  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  between  what  the 
administration  originally  proposed  and 
what  the  Democrats  on  our  Committee 
proposed.  It  is  In  that  spirit  of  com- 
promise that  we  offer  It  for  considera- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  surrounding  this 
legislation  has  been  Incorrect  and  mis- 
leading. It  has  been  charged  that  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute  is  weak;  that  It 
attempts  to  white-wash  occupatlocal 
health  and  safety:  that  its  passage  will 
in  fact  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
industrial  accidents. 

It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  at  the 
outset  that  the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute 
Is  a  stnag  bill.  It  In  no  way  downgrades 
occupational  health  and  safety  protec- 
tion for  the  workers  of  this  country  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
charge. 

The  substltate  has  the  same  coverage 
as  HJt.  18788.  Both  bills  have  almost 
identical  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
role  of  the  States:  Federal  employee 
safety:  research,  employee  tralnbur, 
grants  to  the  States:  the  confldentlalltr 
of  trade  secrets;  variations,  tolerances, 
and  exemptions:  and  the  rdaUonship  of 
the  act  with  regard  to  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Most  importantly,  the  basic  Ingredi- 
ents of  HJt.  18785  are  Incltided  in 
the  Stelger-Stkes  substitute — ^mandatory 
standards,  inspections  and  enforcement, 
penalties  for  violations,  a  remedy  for  cir- 
cumstances where  the  danger  of  harm  in 
a  workplace  is  imminent,  emergency 
standards  for  toxic  or  hazardous  new 
substances. 

Where  these  two  bills  differ  is  In  the 
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procedural  structures  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  created  under 
the  legislation. 

This  Is  the  issue.  The  law  we  pass  today 
must  be  strong,  effective,  workable,  and 
fair.  It  must  have  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  workers  and  employees  alike. 
It  must  guarantee  to  each  American 
worker  a  mechanism  for  developing  and 
enforcing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions;  and  it  must  guarantee  to  each 
employer  objectivity,  fairness,  and  due 
process. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute will  accomplish  our  objectives  in 
this  manner.  HJl.  16785  will  not. 

SSPAILATIOH   or  POWZXS 

The  most  basic  and  most  Important 
difference  between  H.R.  16785  and  the 
StoiKcr-Sike.?  substitute  is  the  method  of 
administering  the  fimctions  set  forth  un- 
der the  act  HJl.  16785  vests  authority 
for  the  promulgation  of  standards,  in- 
spection and  investigation  of  complaints, 
the  prosecution  of  cases,  and  the  adjudi- 
cation of  cases  totally  In  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  substitute  sep- 
arates these  functions  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective,  efficient,  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

OCCUTATIDMAI.  HEALTH  AMD  SArXTT  BOAHS 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  and 
nonpartisan  nature  of  occtipational 
health  and  safety,  the  substitute  estab- 
lishes a  new.  top  echelon  Independent 
occupational  safety  and  health  board  to 
set  standards.  The  board  would  consist 
of  five  merabtrs  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent solely  because  they  are  high-caliber 
professionals  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health.  There  are  no  business 
seats  or  labor  seats.  This  Is  to  be  a  non- 
partisan group  of  professionals. 

The  board  has  been  painted  as  probust- 
ness  and  antllabor.  The  testimony  be- 
fore oar  committee  refutes  these  charges. 
Recommendations  for  an  Independent, 
standards-setting  body  were  made  by 
such  prestigious  professional  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  safety  and  health  aa 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Anierl- 
can  Industrial  Hygiene  Association,  the 
Industrial  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  Occupational 
Medicine,  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers,  as  well  as  State  health  and 
Industrial  safety  agency  representatives. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  which  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  reconunend  programs  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  product  hazards. 
The  Commission  has  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Federal  product  safety 
standards  be  established  by  an  independ- 
ent Federal  authority.  The  reasons  stated 
by  the  Commission  are  most  applicable 
to  the  field  of  occupational  health  and 
safety,  and  I  quote : 

statutory  Begulatory  Programs  biuied  in 
agendM  with  broBd  and  diverse  missions 
liave.  with  lev  exceptions,  rarely  fuliUled 
their  *TiiErinTi 

Tlie  reasons  for  ttielr  wenknesaes  Include 
lack  of  adequAtc.  funding  and  stamog  be- 
cauEC  of  competition  with  otner  Ocservlng 
programs  wttliln  any  agency;  lack  of  vigor  in 
eoforelng  tlM  law  eauaed  by  en  abeeno*  of 
authority  and  Independence  in  aotne  Fsderml 
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admlnlstxators;  and  a  low  priority  assigned  to 
programs  of  low  vUlblllty. 

When  a  federal  agency  must  take  up  sub- 
stantial and  controversial  lasuee  of  consumer 
safety  and  economics,  we  beUeve  It  needs 
independent  status. 

Independence  can  be  furthered  by  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  on  a  non-partisan 
basis.  .  .  . 

Another  reason  for  our  recommendation  of 
an  Independent  commission  stems  from  our 
own  experience  of  the  past  two  years. 
Vtsibuity  has  aided  us  in  communicating 
public  needs  to  business.  We  believe  tliat  « 
highly  visible  consumer  product  safety  Com- 
mission  will  have  the  potential  to  deal  for- 
niaUy  and  at  arms-length  with  the  Industries 
It  must  regulate  In  behalf  of  the  public. 

The  high  vlslbUlty  of  a  vigorous  independ- 
ent commission  would  also  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  federal  presence  and  would 
Itself  Btlmulate  voluntary  Improvement  of 
safety  practices. 

It  has  been  argued  that  only  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  give  the  working  man 
adequate  protection.  But  there  are  ample 
precedents  for  creating  agencies  and 
making  them  Independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  even  though  those  agen- 
cies are  concerned  with  matters  affect- 
ing the  relationship  of  man  to  his  job. 
Examples  of  these  independent  agencies 
are  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

It  has  been  argued.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  has  often  placed  all  the  func- 
tions of  standard-setting,  inspection  and 
enforcement  in  one  department  of  the 
agency.  Opponents  of  the  Board  cite  such 
acts  as  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Safety  Act,  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  and  others.  I  must  point  out  that 
each  of  these  acts  deals  with  a  specific 
area  of  concern  and  is  limited  in  applica- 
Uon.  The  occupaUonal  health  and  safety 
legislation  before  tis  today  deals  with 
every  conceivable  type  of  industry  and 
business,  and  I  submit  that  such  a  re- 
sponsibility merits  and  needs  a  different 
administrative  approach. 

It  has  been  argued  that  multimember 
commissions  or  boards  are  not  given  to 
decisive  action  and  make  it  Impossible  to 
polnpoint  responsibility  and  account- 
ability. I  agree  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  some  agencies  which  have  divers- 
ified responsibilities  for  setting  regula- 
tions and  enforcing  them.  However,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board 
has  one  and  only  one  responsibility — the 
promulgation  of  standards.  It  caimot 
duck  this  function,  and  to  make  it  even 
more  responsible,  the  substitute  man- 
dates that  when  either  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  requests  the  setting  of 
modification  of  a  standard,  the  Board 
must  commence  standard-setting  proce- 
dures within  60  days  after  the  request  is 
made.  To  argue  as  some  do  that  a  board 
appointed  by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Prejsldent  will  not  be  responsive 
overlooks  the  fact  that  this  mechanism 
actually  pinpoints  responsibility  in  the 
Chief  Executive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Board  membership  will  be  at  least  as 
responsive  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
i.s  also  appointed  by  and  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 


INSPECTIONS    AND    CrTATTOHS 

In  both  H.R.  16785  and  the  substitute, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  inspections 
and  investigations  under  the  act,  de- 
termines alleged  violations  and  issues 
citations.  There  Is  a  very  real  difference 
between  the  two  bills,  however,  the  pow- 
er granted  to  the  Individual  Inspector  on 
the  Job  site.  Under  H.R.  1678i,  the  In- 
spector Issues  the  citations  at  the  end  of 
his  visit  and  these  citations  are  posted. 
The  substitute  is  carefully  drawn  to  in- 
sure that  an  inspector  is  not  given  vir- 
tually limitless  power.  Citat'^ns  are  is- 
sued by  the  SecreUry  not  the  iiMiiector. 
These  citations  must  then  be  posted  at 
the  worksite,  but  the  review  of  the  in- 
spectors' work  insures  that  the  citations 
issued  will  be  for  valid  violations  en- 
forceable under  the  act. 

ENPOaCXMEfOT 

Under  the  substitute,  all  appeals  of  ci- 
tations are  handled  by  an  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission, 
composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Commission's  iiearing  ex- 
aminers conduct  the  hearings  and  the 
Commission  issues  corrective  orders  and 
assesses  penalties. 

The  Appeals  Commission  completes 
the  separation  of  powers  under  the  sub- 
stitute bUl. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  the  im- 
portance of  the  separation  of  authority 
provided  by  the  substitute.  I  ask  each  of 
you  to  concentrate  again  on  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  law  and  the  reach  of  this 
law  Into  countless  numbers  of  workplaces 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  Involve 
millions  of  employees  and  tens  of  thou- 
ssmds  of  employers.  We  must  create  an 
administrative  mechanism  which  fits  the 
challenge.  Standards  must  be  effective. 
They  must  be  fair.  They  must  be  enacted 
without  unduj  delay.  They  must  be  kept 
up  to  date.  A  Board  of  professional  safety 
and  health  experts  with  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  standard  setting  and  review 
is  the  very  best  way  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Enforcement  must  be  equally  effective. 
It  must  be  swift.  It  must  be  just.  An  Ap- 
peals Commission  of  highly  qualified 
officials  which  has  as  Its  .>iole  function 
enforcement  of  this  law  Is  the  t>est  way 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 


CXNEXAl.  DtTTT 

Another  defect  of  HJl.  16785  which  I 
regard  as  especially  serious  is  its  very 
broadly  worded  and  vague  general  re- 
quirement that  employers  maintain  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions.  I  be- 
Ueve It  is  grossly  unfair  to  employers  to 
subject  them  to  the  possibility  of  a  civil 
penalty  for  not  complying  with  a  general 
requirement  as  vague  as  a  mandate  "to 
do  good  and  avoid  evil."  How  will  an  em- 
ployer in  todoi's  complex  and  highly 
technical  industrial  circumstances  know 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  him.  and 
what  he  may  be  doing  incorrectly  which 
may  result  in  his  being  penalized?  It  Is 
exactly  this  complexity,  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  which  often  goes  with  It  that  has 
led  us  to  provide  carefully  designed  pro- 
cedures for  Issuing  .specific  safety  and 
health  standards.  With  specific  stand- 
ards It  will  be  apparent  to  the  employer 


what  is  expected  and  required  of  him; 
and  specific  standards  will  also  serve  as 
the  necessary  guide  for  inspectors  in 
properly  carrying  out  their  Investiga- 
tory duties. 

A  vague  general  requirement  like  the 
otie  contained  in  H.R.  16785  was  one  of 
the  first  provisions  which  the  Commit- 
tee struck  when  it  considered  similar 
legislation  in  the  90th  Congress.  Why  It 
has  now  seen  fit  to  restore  such  a  re- 
quirement Is  not  at  all  clear.  One  argu- 
ment which  has  t}een  relied  ujxin  by  those 
who  presently  favor  HJl.  16785  Is  that 
a  similar  general  provision  is  found  in 
the  Walsh-Hcaley  Act  and  in  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act.  This  argument.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  impersuaslve. 

The  Walsh-Healey  and  Service  Con- 
tract Acts  are  concerned  with  the  duties 
of  those  who  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  a  person  freely  contracts 
with  the  Government,  he  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  as  provided 
for  in  those  two  procurement-related 
statutes.  While  the  language  of  the  re- 
quirement in  those  two  laws  may  be  gen- 
eral, its  actual  application  could  hardly 
be  described  as  "general "  since  coverage 
under  those  acts  extends  only  to  circum- 
stances to  wiilch  the  supply  and  service 
contracts,  themselves,  apply.  Moreover.  I 
understand  from  the  Labor  Department 
that  the  general  requirements  of  those 
two  statutes  have  never  been  enforced 
In  the  absence  of  specific  standards. 

Another  argument  offered  in  suppoit 
of  the  committee  bill's  general  require- 
ment is  that  It  is  comparable  to  tlic  gen- 
eral duty  of  cai-e  imposed  in  the  law  of 
torts.  This  argument  is  also  unpersuasive. 
Tort  law  Is  concerned  with  providing  for 
after-the-fact  payment  of  damages  by 
one  whose  negligent  act  actually  caused 
an  injury.  To  borrow  merely  the  Isolated 
general  duty  of  care  from  the  field  of 
tort  law  and  impose  It.  along  with  the 
sanctions  of  civil  penalties,  to  provide  a 
before-the-injurj'  method  of  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents, 
strikes  me  as  incongruous.  In  tort  law 
the  general  duty  of  care  does  not  exist  In 
Isolation.  It  is  surrounded  by  other  fac- 
tors which  sharply  limit  it,  and  thus  give 
it  real  meaning  and  practical  applica- 
tion In  the  field  of  law  In  which  it  is  used. 
Centiu-les  of  Anglo-American  case  law 
have  refined  the  general  duty  of  care 
through  the  judicial  development  of  doc- 
trines to  sei-ve  as  guides  for  the  careful 
application  of  the  general  duty.  Also, 
elaborate  defenses  have  been  developed 
to  limit  its  otherwise  imjust  applica- 
tion. If  we  are  to  include  any  sort  of  gen- 
eral-care duty  in  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  also  limit  its  terms 
so  that  persons  upon  whom  it  would  im- 
pose a  duty  are  not  unjustly  held  ac- 
countable for  situations  of  which  they 
are  completely  unaware. 

The  substitute  recognizes  that  we  are 
not  always  going  to  have  precise  stand- 
ards to  cover  all  circumstances.  There- 
fore a  general  requirement  is  included, 
but  it  is  limited  and  made  more  sfiecific 
by  requiring  employers  to  mainuin 
working  conditions  which  are  free  "from 
any  hazards  which  are  readily  apparent 
and  are  causing  or  are  likely  to  cause 
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death  or  serious  physical  harm."  It  is 
patently  luifair  to  require  employers  to 
supply  every  conceivable  aaJety  and 
health  need  tor  which  zio  spectflc  stand* 
&rd5  exist  to  guide  them.  By  limiting  this 
"general  i*uty"  requirement  to  apparent 
dangers,  the  substitute  overcomes  this 
element  of  unfairness  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  protection  in  serious  situ- 
ations which  may  not  be  covered  by  a 
precise  standard. 

tMMnfSMT    OANOsa    aznrATloji 

Both  the  substitute  and  H.R.  16785 
provide  for  closure  of  operations  in  cases 
where  Imminent  danger  exists,  that  is.  a 
situation  in  which  death  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm  could  result  if  a  condition  is 
not  corrected. 

H.R.  16785  gives  an  inspector  in  the 
field  full  power  to  close  down  any  indus- 
trial plant  or  its  operations,  if  in  the  in- 
spector's individual  Judgment  there  ex- 
ists an  imminent  danger  to  employees. 

The  sulMtitute  requires  the  inspector 
to  inform  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee that  he  feels  imminent  danger 
exists  and  that  he  is  asking  tfie  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  immediately  get  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  to  close  down 
the  dangerous  area.  FMeral  judges  can 
be  reached  at  any  time  of  tlie  day  or 
night.  This  is  not  a  delaying  tactic.  It 
puts  the  enforcement  of  the  Inspector's 
order  in  the  court,  which  will  ultimately 
have  Jurisdiction  under  both  Mils.  It  i>ro- 
vldes  swift  enforcement  and  due  process. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  here  on  the  im- 
minent danger  point? 

Mr.  STKIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  t« 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Under  the  Daniels 
bill,  even  if  an  inspector  comes  into  a 
factory  and  says.  "I  am  ordering  you  to 
shut  down  a  certain  section,  because  of 
the  danger  involved,"  the  employer  could 
sUnpty  ssiy,  "I  refuse  to  do  it."  and  then 
the  inspector  would  have  to  go  to  court. 

So  any  employer  who  really  wants  to 
have  this  done  through  a  court  order 
can  actually  do  it  by  simply  refusing  to 
obey  the  Inspector's  mandate  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  iiupector  does  not  have 
any  enforcing  power  on  his  onu. 

Mr.  SmOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  correct  in  his  analysis, 
but  under  the  committee  bill,  as  we  have 
it  tiefore  us.  it  could  subject  the  employer 
to  a  penalty  wtuch  he  may  decide  be 
would  not  want  to  bear. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  What  penalty?  A 
penalty  for  refusing  to  close  down? 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wiscozuin.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  under  the 
gentleman's  fatll  or  imder  the  Daniels' 
bni?    

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Daniels'  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  penalty  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  inspector's  order. 

Mr.  DANIKLS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  STKIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  say  quite  afBrmatlyely  I 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  ^mi- 
nate  the  provtston  referred  to  In  the 
Daniels'  blU  as  the  Inuninent  danger  pro- 


vision, so  that  an  inspector  would  have 
to  (o  to  court  and  obtain  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  and  an  injonctioo  in  order  to 
close  the  plant  down. 

Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  altogether  correct.  If  an 
inpector  makes  a  determination  that  im- 
minent danger  exists  in  the  particular 
plant,  the  inspector  has  no  enforcing 
power,  and,  therefore,  cannot  close  that 
plant  down.  Even  under  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill,  if  the  employer  re- 
sists the  recommendation  of  the  inspec- 
tor, the  Inspector  would  have  to  go  to 
court.  As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. (Mr.  Danikls)  stated,  assuming  that 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  Is  voted  down,  we  win 
make  this  as  clear  as  a  crystal  in  the 
amendment  Mr.  Dakixls  will  offer. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  hope,  of  course,  may  I  say 
to  my  Chairman,  is  that  the  substitute 
will  not  be  voted  down,  but  that  It  will, 
in  fact,  be  screed  to.  even  more  so  now 
that  we  see  what  Is  happening  to  the 
Daniels  bill  as  It  begins  to  come  closer 
and  closer  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  clear  up  my  point  that  it  resilly 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  we  leave 
the  Daniels  bill  as  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  imminent  danger  provision,  provided 
the  Ciialrman  and  I  are  correct,  that 
there  ts  no  penalty  for  simply  disobey- 
ing the  reconunendation  of  the  Inspector 
if  he  thinks  there  is  Imminent  <^nger. 
If  we  leave  it  the  way  it  is.  it  may  have 
the  salutary  effect  of  not  bottling  up  the 
courts  with  close  orders,  because  I  believe 
in  most  instances  the  manufacturer 
would  be  willing  to  close  down  that  part 
of  the  factory  anyway,  so  I.  for  one.  am 
not  going  to  support  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  Daniels  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  welcome. 

The  standards  established  imder  this 
legislation  are  going  to  largely  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation. 
HJl.  18785  has  some  serious  deficiencies 
which  actually  Impede  effective  stand- 
ard setting.  These  have  been  overlooked 
In  the  debate  over  other  issues,  but  they 
are  extremely  Important.  There  sre  three 
types  of  standards  prescribed  by  both 
bills — permanent,  temporary  emergency, 
and  early. 

The  substitute  bin  provides  very  sim- 
ply that  the  Board  sets  standards  accord- 
ing to  the  procedures  of  the  APA.  This 
requires  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  so 
that  the  views  of  Interested  persons  can 
be  heard:  and  standards  wfll  be  based 
on  the  substantial  evidence  developed  In 
the  hearing  process. 

HJl.  18785  would  also  set  permanent 
standanls  through  APA  hearings,  but  be- 
fore these  hearings  even  begin.  It  would 


be  necessary  to  go  through  a  complicated 
maze  of  procedures  involving  assorted 
ad  hoc  advisory  committees.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  set  a  standard  un- 
der HJl.  16785,  he  is  required  to  appoint 
an  advisor)'  committee.  This  advisory 
committee  may  have  up  to  9  months  to 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  may  not  begin 
any  hearings  until  he  has  afforded  the 
advisory  committee  the  prescribed  time 
to  submit  its  recommendations.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  may  shorten  this 
period,  the  committee  bill  also  provides 
that  he  may  extend  it. 

After  these  excessive  time  periods  nm. 
HJl.  16785  affords  the  Secretary  up  to 
4  months  to  schedule  a  hearing  to  be 
held  at  an  indefinite  future  date  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. „ 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  under 
H.R.  16785  the  Secretary  may  take  well 
over  a  year  to  arrive  only  at  the  hearing 
stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute  pro- 
vides very  simply  that  the  Board  set 
standards  according  to  the  procedures  of 
the  APA.  The  hearing  stage  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  setting  permanent  stand- 
ards under  the  substitute.  Under  the  sub- 
stitute there  would  be  no  Inevitable  time 
delays  occasioned  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittees, since  the  sutjstitute  does  not 
mandate  the  use  of  such  committees;  the 
substitute  only  permits  their  use  at  the 
Board's  discretion. 

TXMKXAST    nmCXMCT    BTANOAUie 

The  substitute  also  recognizes  that  ex- 
traordinary situations  will  arise  In  which 
the  Board  has  to  act  quickly  in  pro- 
mulgating certain  standards:  and  should 
not  delay  in  any  way  doing  so.  Therefore, 
it  provides  that  where  employees  are  in 
danger  from  toxic  substances  or  new  haz- 
anis  resulting  from  the  Introduction  of 
new  processes,  the  Board  will  issue  emer- 
gency temporary  standards.  These  stand- 
ards would  be  promulgated  by  the  quick- 
est means  possible:  that  is,  they  would 
become  effective  Inrunedlately  upon  pub- 
lication ta  the  Federal  Register. 

Because  these  standards  would  be  pro- 
mulgated without  hearings,  the  substi- 
tute provides  that  they  win  only  stay  in 
effect  until  replaced  by  permanent 
standards  which  the  Board  is  required  to 
issue  within  6  months  after  the  emer- 
gency temporary  standards  are  issued. 

HJt.  16785  also  provides  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  what  it  describes  as  emer- 
gency temporary  standards.  But  the 
problem  with  these  standards  under  the 
reported  bill  Is  that  such  standards  are 
neither  "emergency"  nor  are  they  nec- 
essarily "temporary."  Under  the  reported 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  first  conduct 
an  inspection;  and  after  that,  the  so- 
called  emergency  temporary  standards 
would  not  become  effective  until  30 
days  after  tlieir  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Further,  under  W.B..  16785 
the  emergency  temporary  standards  re- 
main in  effect  for  6  months  or  until  re- 
placed by  permanent  standards.  There- 
fore, it  is  passible  that  standards  pur- 
ported to  be  "temporary"  oould  stay  on 
the  books  for  an  Inordinately  long  period 
of  time.  This  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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under  the  reported  bill  the  so-called 
emergencjk  temporary  standards  would 
in  reality  be  semipermanent  standards 
without  their  ever  having  been  subject 
to  a  hearing  which  is  necessary  for  the 
promulgation  of  permanent  standards. 

rABl.T    STANOABOS 

The  substitute  provides  that  within  the 
first  3  years  of  the  new  act's  life,  the 
Board  must  promulgate  national  con- 
sensus standards  and  already  existing 
Federal  standards  where  these  two  types 
of  standards  will  assure  safer  and  more 
healthful  working  conditions.  Because 
such  standards  have  already  been  scru- 
tinized either  through  the  consensus- 
method  or  through  procedures  provided 
under  Federal  law,  the  substitute  bill  re- 
quires no  hearings  or  other  APA  pro- 
cediu^s  for  promulgating  them  under  the 
new  act:  they  simply  become  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  national  consenstis  standards  would 
remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by 
permanent  standards  a.s  replacements. 

H.R.  16785  also  provides  for  promul- 
gating national  consensus  standards  and 
existing  Federal  standards.  But  here, 
again,  Mr.  Chalmmn,  the  committee  bill 
has  a  built-in  unnecessary  time-delay  for 
promulgating  these  standards.  It  would 
require  a  hearing  to  be  held  before  these 
standards  could  be  promulgated.  What 
earthly  reason  could  there  be  lor  requir- 
ing a  hearing  before  promulgating  stand- 
ards which  have  already  been  through 
either  full  consensus-method  procedures 
or  Federal  rulemaking  procedures?  This 
question  is  even  more  puzzling  when  one 
bears  in  mind  that  the  bill  provides  that 
these  standards  must  be  subject  to  the 
permanent  standard-setting  process 
within  90  days  after  promulgation. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  third  type  of  standard; 
that  is,  the  national  standard  which  has 
been  developed  by  some  method  or  other 
which  is  not  a  consensus  method.  The 
substitute,  on  the  other  hand,  wisely  does 
not  provide  for  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ards where  we  do  not  know  the  means 
which  may  have  been  used  to  develop 
them.  I  beUeve  the  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  as  Fed- 
eral law  any  standards  which  have  been 
developed  largely  by  the  private  sector. 
then  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  feel 
completely  seciue  about  where  they  come 
from  and  how  they  were  fashioned.  We 
should,  for  example,  know  that  they 
came  from  the  respected  and  well-known 
American  National  standards  Institute 
which  uses  the  consensus  method  to  de- 
velop its  standards.  To  open  the  door,  as 
HJl,  16785  would  do.  to  any  organization 
using  any  sort  of  method  to  produce  a 
standard  would  In  my  opinion  be  unwise. 

CITATIOKS 
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OCCtJPATIONAL    HSALTH    AND   SArTTT    STATISnCS 

In  the  hearings  on  this  legLslatlon,  we 
heard  the  constant  and  well  justified 
complaint  that  one  of  the  great  short- 
comings in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  Is  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive statistical  program  to  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  scope  and  true 
nature  of  the  complex  problems  of  indus- 
trial tajuries  and  illnesses.  H.R.  16785 
has  only  scattered  provisioiu  touching 
upon  what  would  lie  needed  in  terms  of 
reporting  requirements  for  the  purpose 
of  such  analysis.  The  substitute,  how- 
ever, contains  a  separate  section  pro- 
viding a  complete  statistical  program, 
including  Federal  grant  authority  to  as-^ 
sist  the  States  in  their  efforts  in  the 
statistical  field.  These  provisions  for  an 
effective  statistical  program,  which  are 
included  in  our  bill,  were  carefully 
worked  out  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 

nNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL   BTTSTNEaS 

HJl.  16785  unfortunately  has  no  pro- 
visions for  providing  financial  assistance 
to  small  businessmen  who  will  need  such 
help  to  overcome  some  of  the  costs  that 
are  going  to  be  occasioned  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  substitute 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide 
this  needed  assistance. 


CONSTBDCTION    SAFETT 


The  concept  of  issuing  citations  is  a 
sound  one,  but  H.R.  16785  goes  about  it 
In  an  nrmecessarily  complicated  way. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  re- 
ported bill  ties  the  issuance  of  citations 
to  "iwrious  danger"  in  some  cases  and 
not  In  others.  The  substitute  simplifies 
this  by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
a  citation  in  every  Instance  where  there 
is  a  riolaUon  of  the  act's  requirements, 
unless  of  course,  it  Is  de  minima 


In  keeping  with  the  recent  policy  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  protecting  con- 
struction workers,  the  siibstitute  places 
all  construction  workers  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Construction  Safety  Act 
Public  taw  91-54.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
stitute expressly  provides  that  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  would 
not  apply  to  employers  in  construction 
work.  It  amends  the  Construction  Safety 
Act  to  provide  that  all  construction 
workers  would  oome  uruler  the  protec- 
tion of  standards  developed  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Construction  Safety 
Act.  Cases  of  alleged  violations  of  con- 
struction safety  and  health  standards, 
however,  will  be  brought  before  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission,  created  under  the  Occupa- 
Uonal  Safety  and  r-:allh  Act.  The  Com- 
mission's orders  would  be  enforced  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  enforced  in  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
The  additional  sanctions  of  contract  de- 
barment and  cancellation  now  provided 
for  under  the  Construction  Safety  Act 
would  remain. 

I  believe  that  placing  all  construction 
employers  under  the  recently  enacted 
Construction  Safety  Act  is  the  best  way 
of  handling  the  awkward  circimistance 
of  having  one  safety  and  health  law 
which  applies  to  all  construction  em- 
ployers and  another  which  appUes  to 
them  where  Federal  and  Federally  as- 
sisted construction  contracts  are  in- 
volved. 


Both  the  substitute  and  HJl.  16785 
provide  that  the  act  shall  not  apply 
where  another  Federal  agency  Is  exer- 
cising authority  to  prescribe  or  enforce 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. Since  Congress  has  provided  for 
State  agencies  to  exercise  authority  un- 


der section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  the  substitute  also  includes  those 
State  agsicies  under  this  provision. 

While  this  section  does  not  foreclose 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  instances  wliere  another  agency  or  de- 
partment has  statutory  authority  in  the 
area  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
but  bas  taken  no  action,  it  is  anticipated 
that  these  instances  will  be  extremely 
rare.  It  is  intended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  not  exercise  his  authority 
where  another  agency  with  appropriate 
jurisdiction  has  taken  steps  to  exercise 
its  authority,  even  though  the  action 
might  be  at  the  formative  stage  of  regu- 
lations or  enforcement. 

ST  ATI    mOCRAUS 

SecUon  21(g)  of  the  substitute  auUior- 
Izes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
States  having  plans  which  he  has  ap- 
proved in  order  to  assist  these  States  In 
admlnlstermg  and  enforcing  their  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  grant  authorized 
here  may  be  up  to  50  percent  of  a  State's 
total  costs.  The  section  prortdcs  that  any 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  costs 
granted  to  different  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  objective  crtteii.i. 
One  positive  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  a  grant  should  be  the 
effort  expended  by  a  particular  SUte  in 
the  field  of  employee  safety  and  health 
prior  to  its  application  for  a  grant.  It  is 
intended  that  States  which  take  the  lead 
in  this  area  and  develop  effective  pro- 
grams should  receive  special  considera- 
Uon  in  the  making  of  Federal  grants. 

The  substitute  would  not  require  a 
State  to  adopt  any  parUcular  standard 
setting  and  enforcement  procedures  in 
order  for  its  plan  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
State  comply  with  the  ::riteria  set  forth 
in  section  18(c)  of  the  substitute.  Cen- 
tral to  these  requirements  is  the  provi- 
sion of  section  18(c)  (2)  which  requires 
that  a  plan  provide  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  standards  which  are 
at  least  as  effective  as  the  Federal  stand- 
ards to  be  promulgated  imder  the  act. 
A  State  plan  must  also  designate  an 
agency  or  agencies  which  will  adminis- 
ter the  plan,  and  assure  the  legal  au- 
thority, persormel.  and  funds  necessary 
for  it  to  carry  out  Its  administrative  and 
enforcement  activities. 

arrtcT  om  etnLouoc  codes 
The  substitute  will  not  supplant  local 
b-iilding  codes.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  will  be  some  overlap  between  cer- 
tain standards  developed  under  the  bill 
and  local  regulations  which  cover  the 
same  substantive  areas.  For  example,  a 
standard  might  be  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Board  dealing  with  the  necessity  for.  or 
placement  of.  Ore  exits  in  a  plant.  A  lo- 
cal building  code  might  also  have  regu- 
lations in  tills  area.  Whether  the  Federal 
standard  would  apply  would  depend  up- 
on the  existence  and  operation  of  an  ap- 
plicable State  plan.  In  addition,  in  the 
promulgation  of  such  a  Federal  stand- 
ard, it  would  be  appropriate  to  consult 
local  building  codes  and  building  safety 
offlcials  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
those  codes  as  far  a  possible. 

As  far  OS  requiring  major  remodeling 
of  buildings,  the  setting  of  standards  con- 
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templates  taking  into  account  "feasibil- 
ity." Further,  the  substitute  provides  for 
the  granting  of  variances  from  stand- 
ards. 

1  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  florlda  (Mr. 
Sixrsi.  He  recognizes  the  need  for  bi- 
partisan support  for  an  eSectlve  safety 
and  health  act.  His  help  in  bringing  this 
substitute  to  the  floor  today  has  been 
invaluable.  I  cannot  pay  lum  adequate 
tribute  for  his  guidance,  wise  counsel  and 
support.  This  body  owes  him  a  great  deal. 
He  has  my  sincere  respect  and  thanks. 
This  substitute  has  the  support  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  business 
and  labor  groups,  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. It  is  strong.  It  is  fair.  It  Is 
workable.  It  would  provide  effective  pro- 
tection for  America's  working  men  and 
women.  It  offers  the  best  method  of 
bringing  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bear  In  bringing  an  end 
to  Job  related  injury,  death,  and  disease. 
When  we  return  to  the  Whole  House  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  Labor  Secretarj-  Hodgson  in  sup- 
port of  this  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  summed 
up  my  feelings  on  the  consequences  of 
our  deliberations  here  today  when  he 
said: 

More  la  at  stake  than  the  reputation  of  one 
political  party  or  anotiier  for  legislative  wis- 
dom or  political  courage-  What  is  at  stake  In 
the  good  repute  of  American  Government  at 
ft  time  when  the  charge  that  our  system  can- 
not work  iB  hurled  with  fury  nnd  anger  by 
men  whose  greatest  fear  la  that  It  will. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  an  extremely  able  presen- 
tation and  a  very  lucid  explanation  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  Also,  he  has 
stated  the  reasons  why  the  substitute  he 
has  coauthored  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikes'  Is  to  bo  preferred 
over  the  committee  bill. 

I  do  have  one  question  as  a  result  of 
listening  both  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  As  I  understand  it.  the  focal 
(>oint  of  the  controversy  or  at  least  one 
of  the  points  of  controversy  in  this  dis- 
pute is  over  the  five-man  board  that 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
set  standards. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here 
today  and  elsewhere  that  this  would  in- 
eviubly  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  board 
that  would  be  dominated  by  promanage- 
ment  interests  to  the  detriment  of  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  have  imderstood 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  correctly 
and  the  amendments  that  will  be  ten- 
dered to  the  so-called  Daniels  bill,  they 
wUl  include  the  Idea  that  you  will  have  a 
three-man  Presldentially  appointed  en- 
forcement  board.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  re- 
view the  letter  that  was  written  to  all  of 
us.  I  find  nowhere  In  here  on  the  five 
amendments  to  be  offeied  to  the  Daniels 


bill  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  Senate  as  offered  by 
Senator  jAvrrs  which  creates  a  commis- 
sion to  handle  the  enforcement.  So  I  am 
assuming  that  they  make  no  change  in 
the  centralization  of  functions  of  the 
promulgation  of  standards,  inspections, 
and  investigations,  and  enforcement  In 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  EUnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  clearing  up  that  point, 
because  there  was  something  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  said  which  to  me  in- 
dicated that  there  might  be  a  willingness 
to  go  along  with  tlie  idea  of  a  three-man 
board  for  enforcement  purposes.  If  that 
was  indeed  the  position  they  are  gomg 
to  take,  I  would  feel  there  would  be  less 
injury  to  have  a  board  for  enforcement 
than  to  have  a  board  for  the  settmg  of 
standards. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
correct.  The  structure  of  tlie  substitute 
Is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  complete 
separation  of  the  futictions.  becau-ie  I  do 
not  believe  in  an  area  of  this  kind  that 
you  want  to  attempt  to  put  Into  one  hand 
all  of  that  power.  Therefore  the  substi- 
tute provides  for  that  complete  separa- 
tion, and  the  Daniels  bill,  even  with  the 
amendments,  does  not  provide  for  any 
-separation  of  that  which  now  in  the 
Daniels  bill  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  agree  with 
him  and  commend  him  on  the  work  that 
he  has  done  to  present  to  us  today  an 
arceptable  substitute. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
Include  Ihe  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  referred  to  earlier  in  my  remarks: 
U.S.  DEp&rrMERT  or  Labor, 

OmCE  or  THE  Secattait. 
Washington,  D.C..  Novembrr  23. 1970. 
Hon.  William  A.  Stkiosr. 
House  of  RepTfKntatlvei. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  arElcEa:  I  am  writing 
you  concerning  HJl.  19200,  an  occupaUonal 
safety  and  health  bill  which  was  Introduced 
by  Congressmen  Stelger  and  Slkes.  Septem- 
t»r  16.  1970,  As  you  know,  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  In  August 
of  1960  expressing  his  strong  support  for 
comprehensive  occupational  aafety  and 
health  legislation.  With  the  message  the 
President  transmuted  a  proposed  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  draft  bill  which  was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Ayres  as  H-R. 
13733.  Since  the  IntroducUon  of  this  legis- 
lation the  President  has  mentioned  on  four 
separate  occasions  in  mesaagea  to  the  Con- 
gress the  need  for  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  aiul  health  act, 
I  wish  to  indicate  the  Administration's 
support  for  HJt.  19200,  It  Is  very  similar  to 
a  bill  which  Congressman  Hathaway  Intro- 
duced by  motion  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  As  such  it  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  Administration's 
original  bill  and  the  bill  which  the  Commit- 
tee reported,  I  was  personally  involved  In  the 
dlacusBlons  with  Congressmen  and  their  rep- 
resentatlvea  from  both  parties  which  lead 
to  that  compromise  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
H.R,  19300  U  a  strong,  comprehensive  meas- 
ure which  Include  fair,  elTective  procedures 
for  promulgating  and  enforcing  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards. 


My  endorsement  of  HJl,   19300  Is  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  and   a  desire  to  ae« 
effective  occupational  safety  and  health  leg. 
istatlon  enacted  this  year 
SIncfirely, 

J,  D,  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  one  of 
the  distinguished  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Daniels  i . 

Mr,  COHELAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distingiashed 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  16735.  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate, 
monitor,  and  enforce  Federal  job  health 
and  safety  standards  for  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  strong  need 
for  strict  Federal  regulations  regarding 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers.  Pres- 
ent efforts  in  this  area,  whether  they  be 
State  or  private,  are  Inadequate  for  In 
the  past  10  years  the  total  number  of 
deaths  and  disabling  Injuries  has  in- 
creased dramatically  and  this  upward 
trend  shows  no  sign  of  change.  Statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
55  working  men  and  women  are  killed  on 
the  job  each  day— that  Is  14,500  are 
killed  annually  while  2.5  mllUon  Ameri- 
cans are  disabled  each  year  on  the  Job 
and  another  7  million  are  Injured. 

A  recent  study  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  by  Mr.  Jerome  Gordon, 
shows  even  more  frightening  figures. 
This  unpublished  report  concludes  that 
as  many  as  25  million  serious  Injuries 
and  deaths  on  the  job  are  not  coimted 
each  year  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Inadequate  standards  for  counting  In- 
juries and  faulty  reportmg  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  injury  rate  for  workers 
is  10  Umes  higher  than  official  figures 
show. 

While  human  death  and  suffering  can 
never  be  measured  In  dollar  figures, 
there  Is  an  economic  loss  that  must  be 
considered  with  this  Issue,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  workers  Injured  or  killed 
lose  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  annually 
in  wages  and  that  the  total  economic  loss 
to  the  Nation's  economy  Is  in  excess  of 
$8  billion  a  year. 

Under  this  bill,  the  safety  and  health 
of  workers  will  be  the  SecreUry  of  Labor's 
primary  responsibility.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  this  bill  places  the  authority 
for  the  establishment,  enforcement,  and 
development  of  Job  health  and  safety 
standards  In  one  appointee  whose  pri- 
mary obligation  Is  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  workers  and  to  en- 
force public  policy  in  these  areas  as  given 
to  hlni  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  board 
or  a  commission  having  such  authority 
as  is  appear.';  and  has  been  proven  that 
boards  and  commissions  have  been  used 
In  the  past  as  a  common  technique  to 
avoid  making  decisions.  A  board  whose 
members  are  appointed  to  a  fixed  term 
or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  could 
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not  be  held  accountable  to  any  one  for 
reasonable  and  consistent  establishment 
of  standards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  full 
authority  Is  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  issue  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards,  with  recourse  to  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enforce  such  standards. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  penalties 
against  violations  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  authority  to  shut  down 
plants  or  curb  operations  where  a  Fed- 
eral inspector  finds  an  "imminent  dan- 
ger "  of  loss  or  injury  for  workers.  Also, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  legislation 
contains  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  au- 
thorize research  into  job  health  and 
safety  problems,  establish  training  and 
employee  education  programs,  and  pro- 
vide for  accurate  reporting  of  Job  acci- 
dent and  disease  statistics.  Tht,  bill  also 
sets  up  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
to  assist  in  the  developments  of  standards 
and  a  20-member  national  advisory  com- 
mittee, 

Mr,  Chairman,  a  comprehensive  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  program  must 
be  based  on  the  individual  rights  of  the 
worker.  It  must  permit  the  worker  to 
leave  his  post  whenever  and  wherever 
conditions  exist  that  endanger  his  health 
or  safety.  The  worker  must  be  guaran- 
teed procedural  safeguards  In  order  to 
take  corrective  action  in  removing  such 
dangers.  "Hierefore.  passage  of  this 
measure  before  this  Chamber  today  Is 
vital  and  necessary  as  all  of  these  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  safety  and  health 
program  as  provided  for  in  HJl.  16735, 
It  is  time  to  act  on  this  issue  now.  It 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  pass  strict 
legislation  that  will  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  millions  of  Americans,  We  can- 
not tolerate  conditions  that  take  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  workers  annually; 
we  cannot  tolerate  dangerous  working 
conditions  that  result  in  disabled 
workers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  today  In  an  effort  to 
provide  for  better  working  conditions  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  America's  80  million  working 
people  spend  an  average  of  40  hours  a 
week  In  some  of  the  most  polluted, 
physically  hazardous,  and  physically 
damaging  environments  found  any- 
where. Eighty  percent  of  these  citizens 
work  in  places  where  no  type  of  health 
service  is  provided,  and  the  protection 
given  the  remaining  20  percent  varies 
from  excellent  to  minimal. 

From  across  the  country,  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  received 
devastating  accounts  from  Individual 
working  men  and  women  of  the  appalling 
iwults  from  exposure  to  a  contaminated 
workplace, 

lii  the  manufacture  of  matches  In 
U>ulslaiui,  workers— most  of  them 
women — have  reported  numerous  nerv- 
ous breakdowns,  becoming  uncoordinated 
and  having  accidents. 

Prom  New  Mexico,  workers  list  10 
deaths  in  the  Grants  area  from  lung 
cancer  from  radiation. 
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Oil  refinery  employees  in  Tennessee 
coimt  several  cases  of  cancer  in  one 
small  %AaxA,  two  deaths  from  burning 
and  one  loss  of  life  due  to  hydrogen 
sulfide. 

In  pesticide  production  plants,  work- 
ers are  dying  and  others  are  disabled  due 
to  Itmg  conditions,  primarily  emphysema 
caused  by  chemical  fumes. 

From  Michigan,  plant  workers  report 
dust  from  cyanide  in  great  quantities, 
with  resulting  lung  ailments  and  death. 
Sulfuric  acid  spray  is  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  such  quantities  that  it  cats 
paint  off  the  cars  in  the  parking  lot  in 
addition  to  causing  harm  to  the  em- 
ployees. 

Exposure  to  acrylamlde  in  a  New  Jer- 
sey plant  has  resulted  in  worker  fiaraly- 
sis  and  blinding. 

Investigations  of  conditions  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  reveals  that  among  carders  and 
spinners  29  percent  had  byssinosis.  a  pro- 
gressive lung  disease  causing  total  dis- 
ablement. 

Among  deaths  of  asbestos  workers, 
studies  have  revealed  that  10  percent 
were  dying  of  asbestosis,  a  disease  caus- 
ing inability  to  breathe:  over  20  percent 
were  dying  of  lung  cancer:  10  percent  of 
cancer  of  the  digestive  tract:  10  percent 
of  nasal  mesothelioma — also  a  cancer — 
and  another  10  percent  of  miscellaneous 
cancers. 

Yet  despite  these  tragic  accounts. 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have 
pttssed  safely  and  health  legislation  In  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  usually  In  response  to 
a  disaster  of  major  proportions  in  a  par- 
ticularly hazardous  industry.  Last  year. 
Congress  passed  the  landmark  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The 
main  impetus  for  Federal  action  in  this 
field  came,  unfortimatcly,  because  the 
lives  of  78  West  Virginia  coal  miners  had 
been  snuffed  out  one  fatal  day  in  1968. 

Testimony  at  that  time  concerning  the 
provision  in  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
for  compensation  for  black  lung  illsease 
revealed  that  over  100.000  other  men 
were  slowly  losing  their  battle  for  life  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  minute  airborne 
particles  of  coal  dust.  Their  silent  suffer- 
ing does  not  make  headlines.  For  every 
one  of  those  afflicted  miners,  there  are 
millions  of  other  men  and  women  In  our 
workforce  whose  lives  are  dally  being 
placed  in  Jeopardy  from  chemicals,  in- 
secticides and  pesticides,  asbestos  fibers, 
cotton  fibers,  inplant  ixjllution.  defective 
equipment,  and  faulty  or  nonexistent 
safety  devices.  We  do  not  read  about 
these  workers  in  the  newspapers:  yet  it 
is  a  fact  of  the  modem  Industrial 
process — whether  in  our  factories  or  on 
our  forms — that  our  workers  find  their 
lives  endangered  while  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  un  not  overdrama- 
tlzing.  I  am  merely  reporting  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  results  of  15  days  of  public  hearings 
In  the  91st  Congress  and  11  days  in  the 
90th  Congress;  the  results  of  a  study  by 
Jerome  B,  Gordon,  formerly  of  Delphic 
Systems  &  Research  Corp,,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and  reports  from 
labor,  environmentalists,  health  experts, 
and  Interested  citizens  concerned  about 
this  problem. 
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I  do  not  want  to  single  out  one  par- 
ticular Industry  as  being  extremely  haz- 
ardous, for  this  body  could  not  deter- 
mine standards  for  each  Individual  in- 
dustry or  occupation  in  this  country,  I 
believe,  rather,  that  it  is  the  proper  duty 
of  Congress  to  give  national  leadership  in 
a  campaign  to  end  the  carnage  in  Amer- 
ica's workplaces.  Today  we  have  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  pass  this  Nation's 
first  broad,  comprehensive,  and  fair  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  bUl,  HJl 
16785.  The  Senate  passed  job  safety  leg- 
islation last  week. 

I  can  report  to  my  colleagues  tliat 
every  witness  appearing  before  tlie  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  the  91st 
Congress  said  there  was  need  for  Fed- 
eral safety  and  health  legislation.  Col- 
lected in  the  three  volumes  of  testimony 
compiling  2.584  pages  from  the  90Ui  and 
91st  Congresses  are  the  gruesome  statis- 
tics and  stories  of  occupational  deatlis 
and  diseases. 

It  Is  a  shameful  fact  that  2.2  mllUon 
workers  are  maimed,  disabled,  or  other- 
wise injured  annually  on  the  job  And 
another  14.500  die  through  job-related 
accidents  and  illnesses.  Moreover,  over 
255  million  man-days  of  work  are  lost 
yearly  throufh  job  disabiUly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  loss  to  the  gross 
national  product  because  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents totals  $8  billion.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  these  figures  is  the  tragic 
effect  on  the  lives  of  the  families  which 
have  endured  these  unfortunate  acci- 
dents. In  only  4  years'  time,  as  many 
people  die  because  of  their  employment 
as  have  been  killed  In  almost  a  decade 
of  American  involvement  In  Vietnam. 

National  attention  quite  properly  has 
been  focused  recently  on  environmental 
problems — tlie  pollution  of  air  and  water 
and  the  destruction  of  other  natural  re- 
sources. However,  tills  concern  with  the 
"environmental  crisis"  fails  to  give  suf- 
ficient recogmtlon  to  Uie  pertinent  ques- 
tion of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
Our  environment  consists  not  solely  of 
the  air  we  breathe  traveling  to  and  from 
work.  It  is  also  the  air  we  breathe  at 
work  8  or  more  hours  daily. 

This  on-the-job  p<41ution  crisis  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  In  the  whole  en- 
vironmental question,  for  it  is  from  the 
workplace  that  much  of  the  pollution 
problem  arises.  To  pass  legislation  deal- 
ing with  dirty  air  spewing  forth  from 
smokestacks  without  simultaneously 
seeking  solutions  to  the  contaminated  en- 
vironment inside  the  factory  makes  litUe 
sense. 

The  statistics  and  records  of  occupa- 
tional disease  and  death  may  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  According  to  the  Gordon 
study  for  the  Labor  Department,  the  re- 
port figures  may  be  undercounted  by  as 
much  as  tenfold,  meaning  that  as  many 
as  25  million  men  and  women  suffer  in- 
Jury  annually  from  job-related  accidents 
or  illnesses. 

It  was  reported  to  the  subcommittee 
that  safety  records  may  also  be  mlslead- 
ingly  low  because  they  refer  only  to  vio- 
lent physical  injury  causing  immediate, 
visible  physical  harm.  Records  do  not  ex- 
ist, on  any  meaningful  basis,  regard- 
tag  the  creeping  death  and  disability 
caused  by  plant  environmental  hazards 
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to  the  health.  The  occasional  man  who  is 
crushed  by  heavy  equipment  becomes  a 
statistic:  the  man  who  withers  away  with 
cancer,  emphysema,  or  brain  damage 
does  not. 

The  subcommittee  further  learned  of 
the  inadequacies  of  State  laws.  Particu- 
larly regarding  the  ln.qidlous  "silent"  fil- 
ers such  as  toxic  fumes,  bases,  acids,  and 
chemicals.  When,  at  this  point  in  history, 
workers  are  much  more  endangered  by 
eni'ironmental  conditions  which  tiireaten 
their  health  than  from  safety  hazards 
resulting  in  violent  physical  injury,  it 
became  clear  to  the  subcommittee  tliat 
State  laws  are  woefully  lacking  in  pro- 
tection for  employees  so  exposed. 

Testimony  during  the  90th  Congress 
revealed  that  a  chemical,  beta-napthyla- 
mine.  which  has  no  safe  limit  of  exposure 
because  it  causes  bladder  cancer,  was 
banned  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  plant  using  the  hazardous  substance 
then  moved  to  Georgia  and  continued  its 
operations. 

In  the  9l5t  Congress,  the  Chemical 
Workers  Local  8-406  from  Newark.  NJ.. 
my  own  State,  testified  that  its  members 
were  "having  trouble  with  beta- 
napthylamlne.  ■  Obviou.>:ly.  New  Jersey 
statutes  still  permit  the  use  of  this  known 
carcinogen. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  workers  and  their 
families  who  are  most  directly  afTected 
by  unsafe  and  harmful  working  condi- 
tions. Yet,  leading  environmentalists. 
health  professionals,  doctors,  and  medical 
students  have  joined  with  workers  in 
supporting  passage  of  H.R.  16785. 

In  a  letter  to  all  members  of  Congress 
these  concerned  citizens,  including  Dr. 
I'aul  Comely,  president,  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association:  Prof.  Rene  DuBos 
of  Rockefeller  Dnivcrsity:  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University:  Paul 
Ehrlich  of  Stanford  University:  and 
Ralph  Nader  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Responsive  Law,  stated; 

Alttiough  tile  burden  of  tiBjZArdous  work 
places  falls  most  heavily  upon  tlie  blue- 
collar  workers,  the  problem  of  occupational 
BAfety  and  health  affects  all  Americans.  The 
In-plant  environment  is  merely  a  concen- 
trated microcosm  of  the  outside  environ- 
ment. The  environmental  health  hazards 
that  workers  face  affect  the  entire  popula- 
tion to  a  lesser  degree.  It  industrial  chemlcala 
and  processes  were  properly  researched  and 
monitored  Ijefore  they  were  put  Into  use.  the 
entire  population  would  be  spared. 

The  need  for  legislation  Is  clear.  The 
only  question  is  what  is  the  best  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem  of  con- 
cern to  us  all.  The  bill  has  gone  through 
many  modifications  during  the  comnut- 
tees  consideration,  and  we  can  now  also 
profit  from  the  deliberations  in  the  other 
body  which  has  Just  passed  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill.  We  are  not 
too  proud  to  improve  our  bill;  and.  In 
order  to  make  every  concession  to  al- 
leviate fears  that  have  been  expressed, 
we  will  propose  modifications  to  the  com- 
mittee bill,  that  while  not  interfering 
with  its  effectiveness,  will  reduce  areas 
of  concern  that  have  been  expressed. 

As  modified  by  our  amendments,  the 
bill  provides  that  employers  must  comply 
with  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  These  standards  are  of  two  types. 


First,  there  will  be  interim  standards  con- 
sisting of  Federal  safety  standards  al- 
ready in  effect,  consensus  standards,  or 
standards  of  other  nationally  recognized 
standards-setting  groups.  There  is  an 
expedited  rulemaking  procedure  for  put- 
ting these  interim  standards  Into  effect 
pending  the  development  of  permanent 
safety  standards. 

Permanent  safety  standards  will  be 
prescribed  only  after  public  hearings  and 
after  receiving  advice  from  experts  in  the 
field.  The  standard,s-.^ctting  procedures 
have  been  carefully  designed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  both  efficacious  and  to  pro- 
tect all  legitimate  mterests.  The  bill  also 
provides  special  procedures  for  dealing 
with  emergencies  and  for  granting  varia- 
tions to  employers  who  can  show  that  the 
safety  of  their  employees  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  a  departure  from  the  national 
standard. 

These  standards  will  also  provide 
warning  to  employees  about  hazardous 
situations  to  which  they  are  exposed  as 
well  as  the  use  of  appropriate  protective 
equipment.  Further,  where  It  Is  necessary 
to  protect  employees,  these  standards 
will  provide  for  measuring  employee  ex- 
posure to  dangers.  These  provisions,  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Stelger  substitute, 
have  been  added  to  the  committee  bill  to 
take  the  place  of  the  provisions  regarding 
monitoring  which  caused  concern  that 
they  might  impose  excessive  costs  on  the 
employer.  In  addition,  the  provision  In 
the  committee  bill  v/hich  has  been  fre- 
quently misinterpreted  as  a  "strike  with 
pny"  provision  has  also  been  deleted. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  dangerous  situations  not  cov- 
ered by  specific  safety  standards  and 
there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
proper  obligations  of  the  employer  in 
these  situations.  Nearly  all  State  and 
Federal  safety  laws  provide  a  so-called 
general  duty  obligating  the  employer  to 
furnish  a  safe  and  healthful  place  of  em- 
ployment. Fears  that  this  obligation  may 
be  an  undue  burden  on  employers  have 
been  widely  expressed.  I  believe  and  the 
committee  believes  that  these  fears  are 
unwarranted,  but  in  the  spirit  of  seeking 
workable  and  acceptable  solutions  that 
has  marked  our  efforts  In  this  field,  we 
have  modified  the  duty  to  require  only 
that  the  place  of  employment  be  freed 
from  "recognized"  hazards.  Piu-lher- 
more.  there  are  no  penalties  for  violations 
of  this  duty.  The  only  penalty  is  if  an 
employer  falls  to  correct  a  recognized 
hazard  within  the  time  specified  in  a 
citation. 

The  Secretary  is  also  empowered  to 
enter  the  premises  of  an  employer  "at 
reasonable  times"  to  conduct  Inspections 
and  investigations  and  issue  citations 
where  there  is  a  violation  of  the  act.  The 
philosophy  underlying  H.R.  16785  is  not 
based  on  the  assumption  that  American 
indiutry  can  be  made  safe  and  healthful 
simply  by  enacting  a  Federal  law  which 
emphasizes  penalties.  So.  if  an  employer 
has  violated  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard,  and  no  serious  danger 
will  result,  a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  will 
not  be  levied  unless  the  violation  Is  will- 
ful. The  secretary  enforces  his  orders  in 
the  Federal  district  court  after  a  hearing 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 


and  a  full  opportunity  is  provided  for 
Judicial  review. 

The  procedures  to  counteract  immi- 
nent dangers  have  been  among  the  bill's 
most  controversial  features.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  seeking  acceptable  solutions,  we 
have  modified  the  committee  bill  and  now 
rely  exclusively  on  Judicial  remedies  to 
counteract  these  imminent  dangers.  Our 
provision  is  now  identical  to  that  in  the 
Stelger  substitute.  As  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative history,  I  want  to  make  clear 
our  intention  that  the  secretary  resort  to 
the  courts  with  utmost  speed  when  he  en- 
counters these  imminent  danger  situa- 
tions. Our  provision  reflects  our  trust 
that  the  courts  will  be  able  to  respond 
with  the  speed  that  is  needed. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  his  advisory  committees  in 
formulating  standards,  H.R.  16785  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
and  develop  criteria,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  new  problems  created  by 
technology,  as  well  as  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  Involved  in  on-the- 
job  safety. 

H.R.  16785  does  not  repeal  any  other 
Federal  laws  prescribing  safety  or  health 
requirements.  A  provision  of  the  act 
also  specifically  exempts  employees  over 
whom  as  Federal  agency  exercises  statu- 
tory autliority  to  prescribe  safety  and 
health  regulations.  Our  modification, 
however,  follows  the  substitute  bill  in 
providing  that  the  construction  industry 
will  be  subject  to  the  Construction  Safety 
Act  as  well  as  to  this  bill. 

A  State  could  at  any  time  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  to  reestablish  its 
Jurisdiction  over  an  area  covered  by  a 
Federal  standard.  The  Secretary  must 
approve  the  State  plan  if  it  meets  specific 
requirements.  As  an  encouragement  for 
State  action,  the  bill  gives  Federal  finan- 
cial support  to  assist  States  in  assuming 
their  own  programs  for  worker  safety. 
Planning  grants  with  up  to  90  percent 
Federal  participation  and  program  grants 
with  up  to  50  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation are  provided. 

Adequate  information  Is  the  precondi- 
tion for  responsive  administration  of 
practically  all  secUons  of  this  bill.  The 
reporting  section  assiu^s  completeness  of 
data  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  de- 
veloping regulations  which  implement 
this  goal.  At  the  same  time,  employers 
are  assured  that  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  duplicative  record  keeping. 

The  House  of  Representatives  cannot 
delay  or  dilute  Its  action  on  occupational 
safety  and  health  legislation.  Every  day 
we  postpone  passage  means  65  more 
American  workers  will  die:  8.500  wIU  be 
disabled,  and  27.200  will  be  injured. 
Surely  this  appalling  bloodletting  in 
American  workplaces  must  weigh  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
The  House  should  act  now  so  that  this 
needless  loss  of  life  and  limb  can  be 
effectively  reduced, 

I  shall  insert  In  the  Ricono  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  amendments,  with 
explanatIon.s  that  I  shall  offer  to  the 
committee  bill  so  that  all  Members  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  them  before 
voting  tomorrow: 
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AatiNoiaxT   No.  0  to  HJl.    10785  To  Ba 
OrvzBXD  BT  Ma.  Damixls  or  New  JsasxT 
Page  48.  line  15.  strike  out  "Nothing"  and 
Insert  the  toUowlng:  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   (c).  nothing" 

Page  4«,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  -Public 
lj>w  91-64,  Act  ot  August  9.  1989  i83  Stat, 
96,   40    tJSC   3331," 

Pago  47.  line  7.  after  line  7  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

",(0)  Subject  to  the  provisions  ot  subsec- 
tion {g>  of  aectlon  107  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  employer  who  is  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  for  construction. 
alteraUon.  and/or  repair  of  buildings  or 
works.  Including  painting  and  decoraung. 
In  the  regular  course  of  his  business. 

"Ic)(l»  Subsection  (al  ot  section  107  of 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ■(11"  after  ■  ( a )  ■  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"'(2)  Each  employer  fas  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(4)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act!  who  is  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor for  construction,  alteration,  and/or 
repaU-  ot  buildings  or  works.  Including  paint- 
ing and  decoraung.  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  business  shall  comply  with  construction 
safety  and  health  standards  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (I|   of  this  subsection.' 

"f2)  Such  section  107  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"■(g)  A  construction  safety  and  health 
standard  promulgated  under  paragraph  (1| 
of  subsection  fa)  shall  be  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  all  the  provuions  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  other  than 
sections  8.  7.  and  17  thereof,  to  be  an  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  standard  promiil- 
eated  under  such  Act.'  " 

Amenoheht  No.  0 
coNsTaumoN  iNousTav 
1.  Explanation:  This  amendment  makes 
the  standard-setting  provisions  of  the  Con- 
strucuon  Safety  Act,  which  now  applies  only 
to  contractors  on  government  and  govern- 
ment-assisted work,  applicable  to  the  entire 
construction  Industry.  Enforcement  of  these 
standards  will  be  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  general  occupational  safety 
and  health  bill.  The  provisions  for  debar- 
ment, contract  cancellation,  etc.  now  ap- 
plicable to  those  performing  on  government 
work  are  left  unchanged. 

3.  ,/u»<l/!cation:  This  Congress  enacted  the 
ConstrucUon  Safety  Act  Just  over  a  year  ago 
and  the  process  of  setting  standards  under 
that  act  U  underway.  As  most  contractoia 
work  on  both  government  and  nongovern- 
ment work.  It  makes  sense  to  place  all  con- 
struction work  under  a  single  bill, 

ThU  approach  Is  similar  to  the  Stelger 
substitute  with  regard  to  the  construction 
Industry. 
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2.  Justification:  Although  a  GeneriU  Duty 
tfi  contained  in  most  states  and  Federal 
smfety  laws,  Icars  have  been  expressed  that 
employen  wlu  be  harassed  because  the  duty 
!■  too  TafTue  and  undefined.  Most  safety 
situations  will  \x  covered  by  sUndards.  but 
some  provisions  must  be  made  lor  the  occa- 
sional unique  situation  that  does  not  fall 
within  a  standard.  We  have  accepted  the 
limitation  ot  the  General  Duty  to  protection 
against  ■recognized"  hazards  to  make  sure 
that  employers  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  protecting  their  employees  against  dan- 
gers which  are  not  recognized  to  be  such. 
By  modifying  the  penalty  provision  for  vio- 
lation of  tbe  General  Duty,  we  have  elimi- 
nated any  possibility  that  employers  could 
be  treated  unfairly. 

Our  modified  Genera]  Dutv  does,  however, 
differ  In  important  respects  from  the  Gen- 
eral Duty  provisions  In  the  Steiger  sub- 
stiiute. 

The  first  difference  is  that  mv  amendment 
protects  against  "recognized"  hazards  while 
ihe  Stelger  substitute  only  protects  against 
■readily  apparent"  ones.  A  recognized  hazard 
Is  a.  condition  that  is  known  to  be  hazardoiLS. 
and  la  known  not  necessarily  by  each  and 
every  individual  employer  but  is  knowii  tak- 
ing into  account  the  standard  of  knowledge 
in  the  industry.  In  other  vh'ords.  whether  or 
not  a  hazard  Is  "recognized"  is  a  matter  for 
objective  determination:  It  does  not  depeni 
on  whether  the  particular  employer  »a  aware 
of  It. 

I  am  afraid  that  "readily  apparent"  as 
used  in  the  substitute,  means  apparent  with- 
out Investigation,  even  though  a  prudent 
employer  would  investigate  under  the  cir- 
cumstance;. A  danger.  In  other  words,  may 
be  recognized  as  such  In  the  Industry,  but 
may  not  be  apparent  to  an  employer  who 
15  lU-lnformed  and  does  not  choose  to  in- 
vestigate the  danger  of  the  situation.  That 
Is   tot   sufficient    protection    tor   employees. 
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use  of  labels  or  other  means.  The  standards 
must  also  prescribe  protective  equipment 
and  proper  emergency  treatment.  Under  ap- 
propriate circumstance*,  the  standards  must 
also  provide  for  monitoring  employee  ex- 
posure to  insure  their  proper  protection  This 
description  of  what  must  be  Included  In 
standards  Is  in  lieu  of  the  labeUng  and  moni- 
toring provisions  contained  m  the  research 
provisions  oj  the  blU.  and  when  we  get  to 
that  section  1  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  those  provisions. 

3.  Justifcation:  These  new  provisions  on 
laJMllng  and  monitoring  are  adopted  from 
the  Senate-passed  bill  and  are  almllar  to 
those  oonumed  in  the  Stelger  Substitute  It 
seems  sensible  to  Include  all  necessary  pro- 
lections  for  the  employee  In  tbe  safety 
standard  rather  than  to  have  separate  and 
independent  provisions  on  labeling  and 
monitoring  in  the  research  part  of  the  sUt- 

Section  19  of  the  Committee  bill  hod  dif- 
ferent monitoring  requirements  depending 
on  whether  the  substance  was  subject  to  a 
standard  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  covered  by  crlterui  Issued  by  the  Secre-' 
tary  of  HEW  and  whether  the  employer  was 
or  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  standard 

I  wUI  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  these 
provisions  when  we  get  to  SecUon  19.  Dndcr 
this  amendment  and  the  later  amendment 
for  Section  19.  all  the  enforcement  aapecu 
of  monitoring  will  be  covered  by  the  stand- 
ards and  the  research  aspects  only  will  be 
covered  In  the  research  section,  t  think  the 
amendment  odds  to  the  clarity  of  the  bill 


Amkndmint  No.  1  TO  HJl.  16785  To  Be  Or- 
vmiD  av  Ma.  Daniels  or  New  Jekset 

Page  47,  strike  out  lUies  10,  11.  and  13  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(1)  shoU  furnish  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees employment  and  a  place  of  employ- 
ment free  from  recognized  hazards  so  as  to 
provide  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions, and" 

Amendheht  No.  1 
cemebal  dutt 
1.  Explanation:  This  amendment  deletes 
tbe  requirement  that  an  employer  furnish 
a  "safe  and  healthful"  place  of  employment 
and  substitutes  a  more  limited  requirement 
that  he  furnish  employment  free  from  rec- 
ognlMd  ha»rda."  An  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  to  Section  15(b)  changes  the  pen- 
alty for  violating  this  modlfled  General 
Duty. 


Amendment  No.  2  to  HJt.  16785  To  Be  Or- 
FKKEO  BT  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Je3sey 
Page  51.  after  line  16.  insert  the  following: 
■■(6>  Any  standaid  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  prescribe  the  use  of  labels 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  warning  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  employees  are  ap- 
prised of  oil  hazards  to  which  they  are  e«- 
poeed.   relevant   symptoms   and   appropriate 
emergency  treatment,  and  proper  conditions 
and    precautions   of   safe   use   or   exposure 
Where  appropriate,  such  sundard  ahall  also 
prescribe  suitable  protective  equipment  and 
control  or  technological  procedures  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  such  hazards  and  shall 
provide   for   monitoring   or   measuring   em- 
ployee exposiue  at  such  locations  and  Inter- 
vals, and  m  such  manner  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, where  appropriate,  any  such  standard 
shall  prescribe  the   type  and   frequency  of 
medical  examinations  or  other  tests  which 
shall  b«  made  available,  by  the  employer  or 
at  hU  cost,  to  employees  exposed  to  such 
hazards  In  order  to  most  elTectlvely  deter- 
mine whether  the  health  of  such  employees 
is  adversely  affected  by  such  exposure.  In  the 
event  such  medical  examinations  ore  In  the 
natttre   of  research,   as   determined   by   the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  examinations  may  be  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  results  of  such  exam- 
inations or  tests  shall  be  furnUhed  only  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and.  at  the  request  of 
the  employee,  to  his  physician." 

Amendment  No.  3 

LABELINfi    AND    MONirORINC   AMENDMENT 

1.  ETplanation:  This  amendment  provides 
that  safety  standards  shall  Include  reqtjire- 
menta  for  warmng  employees  about  the 
hazards  to  which  they  am  eiposad  by  tlw 


Amendiuent  No.  3  to  HJt.  1678S  TO  Be  Ot- 
rcECD  BT  Ms.  Daniels  of  New  Jebset 
Page  58.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  following: 
"(f»  Any  employees  or  representative  of 
employees  who  believe  that  a  violation  or 
health  standard  exists  that  threatens  physi- 
cal harm,  or  that  an  Imminent  danger  ex- 
ists, may  request  on  inapection  by  giving  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  or  hljs  authorized 
representative  of  such  violation  or  danger 
Any  such  notice  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  particularity 
the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and  shaU  be 
signed  by  the  employees  or  representotlve 
of  employees.  e«cept  that,  upon  the  request 
of  the  person  giving  such  notice,  hli  name 
and  tbe  names  of  individual  employees  re- 
ferred to  therein  shall  not  appear  or  anv 
record  published,  released,  or  mode  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  upon  receipt  of  such 
notiacatlon  the  SecreUry  determines  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such 
violation  or  danger  exists,  he  shall  make  a 
special  Inspection  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  deU'rmlne  If  such  violatlona  or 
danger  exist.  If  the  SecreUry  determines 
there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  a  violation  or  danger  exlsta  he  shall 
notify  In  writing  the  employees  or  rep- 
resentative or  the  employees  of  such 
determination." 

Amendment  No.    3 
bequest  fob   iNseacnoK  amendment 

1.  Expfanoflon:  This  amendment  provides 
that  employees  may  request  an  Inspection 
by  giving  the  Secretory  written  notice  of  the 
safety  violations  that  threaten  physical  harm 
or  Imminent  danger.  The  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  moke  a  special  in- 
spection OS  quickly  as  possible  If  he  concludes 
that  there  are  reasonable  grotuida  to  believe 
that  such  a  danger  exists. 

3.  Juatiftcation:  This  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provision  In  Section  19  of  the 
Committee  bill  permitting  employees  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  diingerous  situations 
without  loos  of  pay.  When  we  get  to  Section 
19  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  that 
provision. 

The  provisioD  on  employees  not  losing  pay 
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W&8  SO  gencr.illy  misunderstood  tbHt  we  bare 
decided  to  drop  it.  We  have  no  provision  for 
payment  ot  employees  who  want  to  abaent 
themselves  from  risk  of  harm;  Injitead.  we 
have  this  Amendment  which  enables  em- 
ployees subject  to  R  risk  of  harm  to  get  the 
Secretary  into  the  situation  quickly.  In- 
stead of  making  provisions  for  employees 
when  their  employer  is  not  providing  a  safe 
workplAce.  We  have  strengthened  the  en- 
forcement by  this  nmendment  provision  to 
try  and  minimize  the  amount  that  em- 
ployees will  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  harm. 

AfTODUCirr  No.  4  to  H.R.   167B6  To  Be 

Beginning  with  line  19  on  page  03,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  9  ou  page 
65.  and  Insert   the  following: 

"Sec.  12.  <d)  The  United  SUtes  district 
courts  Khali  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secrctar;.  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  or  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exLsts  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  caujie  death 
or  serious  physlclal  harm  tmmedlately  or 
before  the  imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures   otberwlae    provided    by    this    Act. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
frant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be 
as  provided  by  Rule  85  of  the  Federal  Rules, 
Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  issued  without  notice  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  Hve 
days. 

"(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed In  subeectlon  <a)  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  fails 
to  petition  the  court  tor  appropriate  relief 
under  thla  section  and  any  employee  is  In- 
jured thereby  either  physically  or  ananclally 
by  reason  of  such  (allure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  sucn  employee  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  United  Statc^i  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  In  which  he  may  recover  iho  dam- 
agea  he  has  sustained.  Including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  la  obtained  under  this  section 
by  the  Secretary,  the  court  which  granU 
such  relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  It  deems 
proper  for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  dam- 
ages, and  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  incurred 
or  suflered  by  any  employer  who  Is  found 
to  have  been  wrongfully  restrained  or  en- 
joined. In  DO  case  shall  any  employer  wrong- 
fully restrained  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to 
a  recovery  for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's 
fees  m  execesB  of  the  sum  set  by  the  court." 

AmNOUXHT  No.  4 
nomvcNT  DAnoxa  amkhostent 
1.  SxpltinatUm:  This  amendment  substl- 
tutas  the  imminent  danger  provtalons  of  HJl. 
19300  for  those  of  the  Committee  Bill.  The 
amendment  deletes  completely  the  provision 
for  an  administrative  imminent  danger  order 
and  relies  exclualvely  on  temporary  restrala- 
ing  orders  and  Injunctive  relief  from  the 
District  Courts.  Because  the  administrative 
order  Is  deleted,  the  provision  for  damage 
actions  when  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  issuea 
or  refuaea  to  issue  an  order  Is  also  deleted. 
Instead,  there  Is  a  pronsion  for  employee 
actions  In  the  Court  of  Claims  If  the  Secre- 
tary unraasonably  falls  to  petition  for  Judi- 
cial relief.  Employers  are  protected  by  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  Court  to  set  a  sum 
for  the  employer's  damages  if  he  is  wrong- 
fully restrained.  The  employers'  recovery  is 
limited  to  the  amount  set  by  the  Court. 


2.  JuBtifleation:  While  administrative  shut- 
down provisions  are  contained  in  the  Uws  of 
33  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  busi- 
ness groupe  have  expressed  great  fears  about 
the  potential  for  abuse.  They  believe  that  the 
power  to  shut  down  a  plant  should  not  be 
vested  In  an  inspector.  While  there  is  no 
documentation  for  this  fear,  we  recognize 
that  It  Is  very  prevalent.  The  Courts  have 
shown  their  capacity  to  respond  quickly  in 
emergency  situations,  and  we  believe  that 
the  availability  of  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations.  Under  the  Federal  rules  of  civil 
procedure,  these  orders  can  be  used  ex  parte. 
If  the  Secretary  uses  the  authority  that  he 
Is  given  efficiently  and  expeditiously,  he 
should  be  able  to  get  a  Court  order  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  rarher  than  hours. 

Amcnoscekt  No.  5  to  RR.  16785  To  Bx 
Orrraxn  by  Ma.  Danixls  of  New  Je«8kt 
Page  67.  line  2,  after  "10(b)"  insert  the 
following:  "for  a  violation  of  a  regulation 
prescribed  under  secUon  9(c)  or  a  rule  or 
order  Issued  under  section  7(b)'". 

Amxndsixnt  No.  S 

PEt«ai.TT    PROVISIOHS 

1.  Explanation 
This  amendnient  deletes  any  penalty  for 

violating  the  modified  general  duty  provision. 
However,  it  retains  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
correct  a  violation  of  that  duty  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  citation. 

2,  JuMtifleation 
The  deletion  of  the  penalty  is  in  response 

to  the  fear  that  employers  could  incur  a  pen- 
alty for  violating  a  vogue  standard.  We  have 
Bot  only  made  the  standard  more  clear,  but 
have  also  removed  the  penalty.  Of  course  if 
an  Inspector  gives  a  citation  and  the  em- 
ployer does  not  comply  with  Its  provisions 
for  correcting  the  hazard  there  Is  no  reason 
not  to  assess  a  penalty. 

A^:e:<dment    No.    0    to    B.R.     16785    To    Be 
Ormxo  BT  Ma.  Danikls  or  New  JeascT 
Beslnning  with  line  II  on  page  78.  strike 
out   everything   down    through   line   33    on 
page  78.  and  insert  the  following: 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  order  to  develop  needed  in- 
formation regarding  potentially  toxic  sub- 
stances or  harmful  physical  agents,  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  employers  to 
measure,  record,  and  make  reports  on  the  ex- 
posure of  employees  to  substances  or  physi- 
cal agents  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reasonably  believes 
may  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  programs  of  medical  examinations  and 
testa  as  may  be  necessary  for  determining 
the  incidence  of  occupational  illnesses  and 
the  susceptibility  of  employees  to  such  ill- 
nesses. Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  or 
require  medical  examination.  Inununlzatlon, 
or  treatment  for  those  who  object  thereto 
on  religious  grounds,  except  where  such  Is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  or 
safety  of  others.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
employer  who  la  required  to  measure  and 
record  expoaura  of  employees  to  substances 
or  physical  agents  as  provided  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  fiu-nlsh  full  financial 
or  other  assistance  to  such  employer  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  additional  expense 
incurred  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  measur- 
ing and  recording  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

AMXjfDMzjrr  No.  6 


1 .  Explanation:  This  aznendmeat  makes  the 
conforming  deleUons  as  reqtilred  by  the  (pre- 


viously adopted)  amendments  on  "Labeling 
and  monitoring"  and  "Request  for  Inspec- 
tion." In  addition,  it  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing employers  to  monitor  and  make  reports 
on  employee  exposure  to  potentially  danger- 
ous substances.  Thla  authority  U  a  purely 
research  authority  and  the  amendment 
therefore  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
will  furnish  full  financial  or  other  assistance 
to  employers  who  Incur  additional  expense 
in  carrying  out  this  research  function. 

2,  Justification:  Under  the  Committee  bill 
the  Secretsjy  of  HEW  was  required  to  make  a 
decision  on  toxicity  of  substances  on  the  re- 
quest of  employers  or  employees.  This  nUoh*. 
have  led  to  administrative  dlfllcultles,  both 
because  he  might  have  been  flooded  with  re- 
quests and  because  he  might  have  had  to  use 
limited  resources  on  unimportant  priority 
Items. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  a  more 
nexible  research  authority  and  makes  plain 
that  the  government  and  not  the  empiover 
must  bear  the  cost  of  research  Into  toxicity. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  In  our  mail  on  this  bill 
the  most  frequent  objection,  voiced  again 
and  again  was  against  the  provision 
which  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  close  down  a  business  without 
a  hearing  of  any  kind  or  without  a  court 
order.  My  reply  to  aU  of  those  was  that 
anyone  and  everyone  always  has  resort 
to  the  courts,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
courthouse  would  never  be  closed  to  any 
who  had  a  grievance. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  eentleman 
is  proposing  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  end  that  anything  in  the  bill  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  there  would  be 
no   judicial    remedy,   will  be   deleted. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  I  will  say  that 
I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
imminent  danger  provisions  to  which 
the  gentleman.  I  believe,  refers,  where 
there  is  a  high  probability  of  loss  of  life 
or  Umb  to  workers  In  that  plant.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  deny  to 
the  In.«!pector  the  right  to  cloee  down  the 
plant  for  5  days.  &s  the  language  of  the 
bni  now  stands,  and  propose  under  the 
amendment  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  apply  instead  for  a  judicial  remedy. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  might  add  that  In  my  opinion  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  indebted  to 
our  colleague  who  serves  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subconunittee  on  Labor  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or. 

I  was  grateful  for  the  receipt  of  his 
letter  In  this  morning's  mail  In  which  he 
pointed  out  that  he  would  offer  amend- 
ments to  modify  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
16785.  in  at  least  five  different  respects. 
His  letter  pointed  out  that  he  would,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  propose  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

First.  The  "general  duty"  wHl  be  modi- 
fled  to  require  only  that  employers  pro- 
vide employment  "free  from  recognized 
hazards"  a.id  there  will  be  no  penalty  for 
violation  of  duty. 

Second.  The  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  order  closedowns  without  a 
court  order  in  Imminent  danger  sltua- 
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ttota  will  be  deleted  and  exclusive  rell 
ance  placed  on  judicial  remedies. 

Third.  TTie  provision  that  has  been  at- 
taclced  as  giving  employees  the  right  to 
•strllte  with  pay"  will  be  deleted. 

Fourth.  The  monitoring  proilslons  will 
be  revised  to  eliminate  fears  of  excess 
burdens  on  employers. 

Fifth.  The  Construction  Safety  Act 
will  be  amended— as  in  H.B.  19200 — to 
include  all  contractors  Instead  of  just 
those  performing  Government  work. 

It  Is  my  appraisal  of  the  situation  that 
Just  about  everyone  of  us  Is  in  favor  of 
the  occupational  safety  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  workers  from  hazards  to  their 
lives  and  health  at  the  place  where  they 
work.  There  have  been  some  feare  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  committee  bill. 
There  have  been  some  raiiier  emoUonal 
expressions  included  in  Ue  maU  which 
oui-  office  has  received.  If  I  had  to  pin- 
point the  one  fear  expressed  most  fre- 
quently, it  is  'imminent  danger  situa- 
tion." The  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  would  seem  to  permit  the  Secretary 
to  order  a  plant  to  be  closed  down  with- 
out a  court  order. 

In  response  to  the  mail  which  I  have 
received  expressing  this  fear  that  a  plant 
could  be  closed  down.  I  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  due  process  could  never  be 
denied  an  employer  and  his  plant  closed 
If  such  an  employer  did  not  agree  to  the 
closing.  Even  as  reported  from  the  full 
committee  It  was  my  Impression  that  an 
employer  could  say  no  to  an  Inspector 
and  the  Inspector  would  then  have  to 
pursue  court  proceedings  against  the 
employer. 

Accordingly,  whether  the  forthcoming 
amendment  require-s  inspectors  to  resort 
to  Judicial  remedies  was  needed  or  not  it 
IS  most  encouraging  to  see  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  put  to  rest  or  eliminate 
any   imgering   f      s   that  an   employer 
would  have  to  stand  by  ond  witness  his 
Plant  closed  down  for  5  days  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process  of  taw. 
Once  again,  let  me  say  all  of  us  are  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Djnieis)  for  his  proposed  five 
amendments.    The    adoption    of    these 
amendments  will  constitute  a  forthright 
rebuttal  that  there  was  any  intenUon  to 
make  this  a  punitive  biU.  1  am  sure  every 
Member,  whether  he  is  for  the  commit- 
tee bill  or  for  the  substitute  which  may 
later  be  proposed,  wants  a  strong  bUl 
and  an  effective  bill.  None  of  us  want  a 
punitive  bill.  The  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  provide 
protection  for  our  workers  without  pun- 
ishing the  employers. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  to 
answer  further  the  quesUon  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  may  I  reiterate 
the  remarks  I  made  when  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  yielded  to  me,  that  un- 
der the  Daniels  bill  as  well  as  tmder  the 
Steiger  bill,  the  inspector  really  does  not 
have  authority  to  close  down  the  plant 
If  the  employer  does  not  wish  to  do  so 
If  the  Inspector  says.  "You  will  dose 


down  such  and  such  a  location,"  the  em- 
ployer may  say  no  to  the  inspector,  and 
the  inspector  then  has  to  take  the  em- 
ployer to  court. 

So  really  we  do  not  need  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
going  to  offer  later  on. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chamnan,  1  may  say  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maine  that  so  many  fears  have 
been  expressed  about  that  particu- 
lar provision  and  so  much  emotion  has 
been  expressed  by  cerUin  businessmen 
whenever  I  ha%e  come  in  contact  with 
them,  not  only  in  my  ovm  State  but 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  the  object  of  my 
amendment  to  eliminate  those  fears  and 
to  satisfy  them  that  we  do  not  want  a 
punitive  bill.  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  a  strong  bill,  but  it  Is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  biU.  and  it  wiU  be  an 
effective  bill  if  properly  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  consumed  24  minutes 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr 

ScHERLE) . 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
I  might  pose  tliis  question  to  him  We 
have  worked  on  this  bill  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Why  suddenly  today  are  we  told 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  be  amended' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  on  it  for  a  long  time 
but  I  had  the  chance  to  sit  in  with  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  only  last 
week. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  I  may  interrupt  my 
chairman,  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  so  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  work  that  went  Into 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not  ob- 
jecting to  these  amendments.  Is  he? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  only  objccUon  I 
have  is,  why  all  of  a  sudden  does  this  come 
up?  If  these  amendments  were  so  good 
since  we  have  tried  to  put  the  bill  in 
proper  form,  where  hpve  you  been  with 
all  these  amendments  for  the  last  1  or  8 
months?  Why  are  we  suddenly  saddled 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  supposed  to 
get  amendments  tomorrow?  They  have 
never  been  in  the  committee.  They  have 
never  been  worked  on.  We  have  got  a 
good  substitute. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIEIB  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a 
quesUon  of  fears,  very  frankly,  and  a 
question  of  many  mlssutements  or  erro- 
neous statements  disseminated  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  so  I  decided  to  amend  the  bill  be- 
cause I  am  sincerely  and  honestly  and 
conscientiously  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangers  involved. 

If  we  are  sincere  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  wanting  an  occupational  healtb 
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and  safety  bill,  I  am  proposing  these 
amendmente  because  I  want  a  bill  passed 
It  is  as  plain  and  simple  as  that 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  comments 
However,  we  have  worked  together  for 
many  hours  on  this  bill,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  subject  between  us  as  to 
which  there  was  not  extreme  sincerity 
We  aU  want  the  type  of  bill  which  will 
be  on  belialf  of  the  worklngman  and 
also  of  the  employer.  One  of  the  things 
we  must  remember  is  that  when  we  cease 
to  have  employers  we  will  cease  to  have 
employees. 

We  are  tning  to  make  a  construcUve 
Piece  of  legislation  out  of  this,  and  we 
have  worked  long  and  hard,  as  was  men- 
tioned before.  If  we  were  sincere  in  our 
efforu,  these  amendments  which  are 
talked  about  now  should  have  been  pro- 
posed weefc  ago,  or.  within  the  last 
month.  AU  of  sudden  now,  because  you 
know  the  subsUtute  is  going  to  pass  you 
are  i-unning  panicky,  and  you  press  the 
Mnlc  button,  and  you  are  fearful  that 
the  right  bUI  wiU  pass 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chahroan.  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

fr„^''  wF™**^  '  >'"'"*  '°  "-y  wlleague 
from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
cute  very  much  the  gentlemans  com- 
ments.  I  might  say  that  they  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

^  52?^'*^-  '  *™  weU  aware  of  it 

M^';  ^I^P^  °'  Wisconsin.  The  sub- 
stitute bUl  contains  not  only  the  five 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  pro- 
posed to  modlfly  the  new  Daniels  bill  as 
contrasted  with  the  old  Daniels  bill- 
one  we  really  have  not  seen  before— 
but  It  also,  of  course,  provides  tor  an 
even  greater  degree  of  equity  and  effec- 
Uveness  in  its  approach. 

I  must  say  I  am  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  U  coming  along 
in  hU  effort*  to  get  us  closer  to  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  substitute 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chaii-man,  will  the  genUeman  yield' 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
a  statement  to  make  here  now 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
ike  to  coixect  a  statement  by  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJt.  19200.  the  substitute 
occupational  safety  and  health  biU  The 
main  difference  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute  blU  lies  not  in  the 
purpose  of  those  measures  but  in  the 
manner  of  achieving  the  purpose. 

The  true  goal  of  any  oceupaUonal 
safety  and  health  legislation  can  be 
simply  stated.  It  is  to  foster  improved 
standards  of  safety  and  health  for  work- 
ers, and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  both 
reasonable  and  fair.  I  suppose,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  if  I  were  to  describe  In 
one  word  my  objection  to  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  one  word  I  would  use  is  "im- 
fair." 

If  legislation  in  this  area  Is  to  be 
genuinely  effective  in  promoting  safe  and 
healthful  working  condiOons.  it  must  be 
rooted  in  the  clear  recogniUon  that  Its 
success  w.ll  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
cooperaUon  and  good  wUl  of  employers 
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regarding  the  complex  problenu  of  Job 
safety  and  health.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  adrocattng 
any  sort  of  voluntarism.  But  I  do  believe 
that  bU  the  good  that  could  be  brought 
about  under  the  bill's  education,  re- 
search, and  enforcement  provisions 
.should  not  be  rendered  lne£fective  by 
understandable  resistance  to  its  unfair 
regulatory  features. 

Our  greatest  concern  In  this  legislation 
should  be  protection  of  the  safety  and 
health  of  workers  which  can  be  achieved 
only  under  fair  procedures.  Unfair  meth- 
ods will  only  serve  to  alienate  employ- 
ers from  officials — ^both  State  and  Fed- 
eral— who  ought  to  be  guiding  employers 
toward  compliance. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill  does 
not  provide  fair  procedures.  Instead,  it 
follows  the  oversimplified  approach  of 
placing  all  fimctions  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Under  the  committee  biU.  the 
Secretary  sets  the  standards,  conducts 
inspections  and  prosecutes  violations  be- 
fore Labor  Department  hearing  exam- 
iners. Under  the  comjnittee  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary would  also  he  the  one  to  issue  cita- 
tions and  corrective  orders,  and  to  assess 
the  monetary  penalties. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substi- 
tute bill  would  provide  fair  and  equitable 
procedures  for  achieving  its  purpose.  The 
.substitute  bill  refocuses  the  respoiisibil- 
ity  for  job  safety  and  health  by  distribut- 
ing functions.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the 
fairest  possible  procedures  for  adminis- 
tering and  enforcing  the  new  law.  the 
substitute  bill  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Board  whose  five  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  sole  func- 
tion of  the  Board  would  be  to  Issue  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  standards. 

Under  the  substitute  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  authorized  to  make 
inspections  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
does  under  the  committee  bill.  But  imder 
the  sut>stitute  bill  the  Secretary  would 
not  hear  the  case  and  pass  judgment  on 
the  offender.  Instead,  the  sulsstitute 
measure  would  set  up  an  independent 
presidentlBlly  appointed  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
whose  function  would  be  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  alleged  violations  discovered  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  would 
issue  any  necessary  corrective  orders, 
as  well  as  assess  civil  penalties. 

The  distribution  of  functions  provided 
by  the  substitute  bill  would  provide  the 
fairer  and  more  equitable  method  of 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  In  American  Industry.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  strongest 
terms  possible,  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  STEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Eshi.em.\n>. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  and  very  concisely  I  shoiild  like 
to  enumerate  what  I  believe  is  wrong 
with  this  piece  of  legislation,  which  I 
guess  we  now  label  as  the  old  Daniels 
bin. 

First.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  it 
places  too  much  power  in  Che  bands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor — whether  he  Is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  I  would 
rather  see  a  Presidential  board  or  com- 


mission crested  to  handle  the  fimctions 
of  this  statute. 

Second.  As  written,  this  bOl  sets  up 
"one  man  Justice."  The  Secretary  of  I*- 
bor  Is  a  combination  rulesmaker.  police- 
man, judge,  and  Jury,  thus  going  against 
our  long  established  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

Third.  With  this  bill  we  would  create 
dual  coverage.  Employers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  not  only  this  new  piece  of  legis- 
lation but  also  to  other  Federal  safety 
laws  which  would  result  In  employers 
being  caught  between  conflicting  rules 
and  regulations. 

Fourth.  Some  of  the  language  In  this 
bill  Is  too  vague  In  nature.  For  example, 
an  employer  must  provide  a  safe  place  of 
employment  with  no  criteria  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  safe  place.  Therefore  an 
employer  could  be  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  inspector.  This  certainly  is 
an  unhealthy  situation. 

Knally,  I  object  to  the  "on  the  spot" 
plant  closure  which  enables  Inspectors 
to  close  plants  up  to  5  days  If  in  their 
Judgment  there  be  imminent  danger.  No 
effective  check  on  the  Inspector  nor  any 
objective  standards  are  provided  to  sup- 
port the  5 -day  closing  order. 

All  In  all.  no  one  objects  to  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety.  However,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vagueness  and  generalities 
contained  in  thts  bill. 

Mr.  STnGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  Eblensosn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  to  agree,  and  I  think 
everyone  does  agree,  that  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  working  men 
and  women  in  this  coimtry.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  any  debate  on  that 
point  or  any  difference  of  opinion.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  obviotisly,  as 
to  which  is  the  best  approach  to  attain 
this  universally  desired  result. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  today,  I  guess, 
to  debate  this  question  not  knowing 
whether  we  should  direct  our  remarks  to 
the  bill  as  Introduced  or  as  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  It  or  as  the  fun  commit- 
tee reported  it  or  as  it  might  be  amended 
by  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  It  reminds  me 
of  some  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  from  time  to  time  to  the 
OEO  legislation.  We  would  hear  the  ques- 
tion from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 
"Which  substitute  is  it  you  are  talking 
about?"  That  is  the  problem  which  per- 
haps faces  us  here  today  In  having  a 
little  dilBculty  in  getting  our  hands  on 
e.tactly  what  version  of  the  bill  we  ought 
to  address  our  remarks  to.  Not  having 
seen  until  I  came  to  the  floor  today  the 
proposed  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  apparently  Intends 
to  offer.  I  prepared  my  remarks  to  the 
bill  as  I  thought  he  was  going  to  offer 
it  for  our  consideration  and  as  It  was 
reported  by  the  full  committee. 

I  think  it  Is  deficient  in  several  points. 
I  feel  sincerely  that  the  Stelger-Sikes 
substitute  will  provide  better  legislation, 
more  properly  fashioned  to  fit  the  struc- 
ture that  we  should  have  in  our  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  administration  of  this 
legislation.  Actually  it  will  provide  more 
safety  and  better  working  conditions  for 


the  working  men  and  women  as  well  as 
more  equity  for  all  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  several  of  the  contrasting  provi- 
sions between  the  committee  bill  and  the 
Steiger-Stkes  substitute  and  point  out 
why  I  think  the  Steiger-Slkes  substitute 
is  better  legislation  and  is  better  designed 
to  do  the  Job  that  we  all  want  to  have 
done  and  do  It  as  early  as  possible. 

I  think  the  one  outstanding  difference 
of  opinion  has  obviously  been  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  method  of  setting 
the  standards  that  Industry  must  follow 
for  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions. The  committee  bill  would  make  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  legislator,  police- 
man, and  prosecutor,  the  Judge  and  Jury, 
It  violates,  really,  the  very  basic  concepts 
of  good  executive  branch  enforcement. 
The  Stelgcr-Sikes  substitute  would  sepa- 
rate out  the  separate  functions.  It  would 
have  a  board  to  establish  the  standards 
for  occupational  health  and  safety.  It 
would  be  an  independent  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  It  would  have 
a  rather  unique  committee  for  the  de- 
termination of  violations  on  a  contest 
after  the  citation  had  been  issued.  In 
this  way  the  separate  functions  of  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  would  be 
separated,  as  they  are  In  our  own  fed- 
eral system  and  our  State  systems  set- 
ting up  the  three  coordinate  but  equal 
branches  of  Government. 

I  think  that  basing  oiir  structure  of 
this  legislation  on  the  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  these  powers  is  a  very  wise 
tiling  to  do.  Advisory  committees  are 
required  in  the  committee  Mil  in  the 
process  of  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards. They  are  mandatory.  That  means 
there  is  going  to  be  the  element  here  in 
an  emergency  situation  that  will  slow 
down  the  standard-making  process 
which  in  my  opinion — and  I  believe  if 
anyone  looks  at  this  legislation  they 
would  agree  with  me — would  deny  to  the 
working  man  and  woman  in  an  emer- 
gency situation  the  timely  establishment 
of  rules  and  regulations  that  they  need 
for  their  safety  and  their  health. 

The  Steiger-Slkes  substitute  on  the 
other  hand  makes  the  use  of  th«e  ad- 
visory committees  discretionary  in  an 
emergency  situation.  Emergency  stand- 
ards could  lie  established  by  the  Board 
where  there  may  be  some  new  manu- 
facturing process,  some  new  toxic  sub- 
stance utilized  by  industry,  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  it  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  working  men  and  women  to 
immediately  have  some  interim  stand- 
ards. 

Under  the  Steiger-Slkes  substitute  this 
could  be  done  without  delay.  Tlien  the 
hearings  and  the  recommendations  and 
tlie  reports  of  the  advisory  committees 
and  all  of  the  other  tlme-ooosumlng 
processes  could  be  gone  through 
thoroughly,  but  in  the  interim  under  the 
Steiger-Slkes  substitute  there  would  be 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  working  people. 

In  this  way  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
under  the  Steiger-Slkes  substitute,  with- 
out giving  up  due  process  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Industry. 

The  committee  bill  in  my  opinion  will 
also  be  slow  In  establishing  the  Initial 
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standards  for  Industry  to  follow.  I  think 
the  procedures  will  be  slow  and  cumber- 
some. 

The  Steiger-Sikes  substitute  on  the 
other  hand  will  put  heavy  reliance  upon 
immediately  putting  into  effect  consen- 
sus standards  and  Federal  standards  al- 
ready applicable  and  then  provide  the 
process  for  amending  those  standai-ds 
and  making  them,  after  they  come  in  as 
interim  standard*,  fully  applicable 
standards  after  the  full  hearing  process. 
Mr.  Chairman,  several  comments  have 
been  directed  to  the  general  duty  provi- 
sion— and  again,  I  do  not  know  how  this 
provlsioo  might  read — when  we  come  to 
actually  voting  on  the  bill.  But  as  it  is  in 
the  committee  bill  today  it  is  too  vague 
as  to  the  general  dutj'  uison  an  employer 
to  provide  a  working  place  Uiat  is  safe 
and  healthful.  We  will  have  all  the  proc- 
ess gone  through  of  developing  health 
and  safety  standards  that  wUl  be  clear 
for  the  employer  to  follow.  If  he  then 
follows  all  of  these  standards  and  pro- 
vides a  working  place  that  is  in  full  com- 
pliance with  all  the  written  standards 
under  the  committee  bill  as  reported, 
and  an  inspector  comes  into  his  plant 
he  can  say:  "Ves.  you  have  complied 
with  everything,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
will  not  provide  a  safe  and  healthful 
working  place,"  and  he  could  issue  a  ci- 
tation of  some  subjective  standard  that 
the  inspector  would  ajiply,  one  that  bad 
never  been  made  known  to  the  employer 
before  the  Inspector  appeared  and  made 
the  charge 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  violates 
every  concept  of  due  process  and  it 
makes  the  standard-setting  process  a 
Joke  and  a  farce.  Unless  this  is  changed. 
It  makes  the  bill  a  Joke  and  a  farce. 

There  is  a  question  here  that  I  do  not 
believe  has  been  discussed  by  the  other 
speakers  so  far  and  that  is  the  question 
of  product  safety.  It  is  very  difficult  in  an 
industrial  health  and  safety  bill  when 
you  are  talking  about  a  working  place,  to 
separate  out  the  question  of  product 
safety  as  far  as  this  applies  to  those  tools 
that  are  utilized  in  ttie  working  place. 
In  the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute,  section 
18(c)(2).  there  is  a  provision  tliat  is  sim- 
Uar  or  identical  to  the  committee  bill  in 
section  17(c)(2).  which  encourages  the 
States  to  adopt  State  plans,  and  then  if 
the  State  plan  is  In  conformance  with 
this  act  or  if  the  standards  arc  at  least  as 
high  as  the  standards  that  are  developed 
under  ttiis  act.  then  the  State  enforce- 
ment can  be  relied  upon. 

Now.  neither  of  these  bills  at  this  point 
gives  the  safeguards  that  we  might  need 
in  the  area  of  pnxlact  safety,  and  I  will 
call  this  to  your  attenUoa  because  t 
think  an  amendment  may  be  offered  by 
one  of  my  colleagues,  or  by  myself,  when 
we  get  to  the  amending  stage,  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

When  I  talk  about  product  safety  I  am 
talking  about  those  machines  that  might 
be  manufactured  In  one  State  and  then 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  many  dif- 
ferent States.  And  if  we  do  have  the  State 
plan  situation  that  both  of  these  bUls 
would  encourage,  we  then  might  And  a 
great  diversity  of  State  requirements  as 
to  the  safety  derioes  on  tlie  machtoery 
that  Is  sold  in  Interstate  commerce.  In 
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tlie  other  body  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saibi)  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  remedy  this  problem,  and  a  Kimiiar 
or  identical  amendment,  I  believe,  will 
lie  offered  In  the  House  that  would  limit 
the  viirietj-  of  requirements  in  the  State 
health  and  safety  laws,  and  the  State  re- 
quirements in  their  diversity  only  if  the 
standards  that  they  applied  were  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  safety, 
and  not  unduly  burden  Interstate  com- 
merce. In  other  words,  why  should  we 
have  8  diversity  of  State  requirements 
for  something  tliat  is  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  if  this  is  a  variation,  not  in 
degree  of  protection,  but  only  in  kind? 
And  I  would  liope  that  tills  amendment 
would  receive  universal  support  when  It 
is  offered  because  there  will  be  an  imdue 
burden  iu  interstate  commerce  to  those 
who  produce  machinery  for  sale  In  inter- 
state commerce  if  we  have  s  great  diver- 
sity of  State  requirements  that  would  re- 
quire in  effect  that  machinery  be  made 
specially  for  each  one  of  the  Jmisdictlons 
involved. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
just  wonder  whether  the  various  manu- 
facturers have  any  difficulty  now  under 
e.tisting  State  requirements? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  known  why  the 
gentleman  asks  that  question.  I  had  the 
same  reaction.  What  is  there  In  this  bUl 
tliat  makes  State  requirements  any  dif- 
ferent than  today  in  the  diversity  of  re- 
quirements? 

To  a  certain  extent  there  is.  I  think,  a 
difference  made  by  the  two  bills  in  that 
w>  are  going  to  encourage  tlie  States  to 
get  into  this  area  and  to  submit  their 
plans  and  adopt  health  and  safety  rules. 
These  bill.n  are  going  to  increase  vihat  is 
now  a  hazard  faced  by  Industry — and 
I  am  not  contending  that  either  of  these 
bills  creates  a  problem,  but  I  believe  tljey 
may  exacerbate  tlie  problem  and  may 
make  it  more  difficult. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman 
there  is  another  fault  that  I  find  witli 
the  committee  bill.  It  is  presently  cov- 
ered in  the  Steiger-Sikes  substitute  and 
that  la  the  question  of  dual  coverage.  In 
the  committee  biU  secUon  4(b)  (1).  (2), 
and  1 3 1  makes  some  exceptions,  actually 
in  effect  repeals  certain  laws  in  the  field 
of  health  and  safety,  but  tliere  are  some 
obvious  exceptions  in  the  committee  bill 
to  ttiis  repeal  which  leaves  a  dual  cover- 
age in  several  areas. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

I  call  to  mind  the  coal  mine  safety  bill 
which  is  not  repealed  by  this  bin.  Yet. 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  this  act. 
as  provided  in  the  committee  bill,  could 
and  should  and  would  get  into  tlie  area 
of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  and  the 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mine  safety  act 
and  ttie  health  and  safety  act— all  three 
of  these  would  cooatinue  to  exist  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  health 
and  safety  rules  promulgated  unckr  this 
act  would  not  also  ap(>ly  to  thaw  indua- 
triesr 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  he  is  incor- 
rect In  that  statement  because  all  of 
these  various  legislative  acts  as  railway 
safety  and  mine  safety  are  specifically 
exempted  under  section  22(b). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  sUnd  corrected. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  an 
earlier  section  on  coverage  which  made 
certain  other  exceptloiu  and  I  did  not 
realize  that  the  committee  had  sepa- 
rated the  exemptions  and  put  them  in 
two  different  places  in  the  bill. 
I  think  tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 
However.  I  would  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage so  there  will  not  be  any  quesuon 
as  to  what  it  means. 

Is  It  your  understanding  that  present 
Federal  laws  providing  authority  to  the 
executive  agency  to  prescribe  health  and 
saf  et>'  standards  tiiat  are  being  exercised 
will  then  exempt  that  industry  from  the 
coverage  of  this  act? 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  All  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  covered  by  the 
health  and  safety  laws  will  be  exempt 
from  this  act — with  Just  one  exception. 
TJiat  is  the  construction  industry.  In 
the  construction  industry  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  makes  the  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulatioas.  vi-e  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  liibor — we  even 
exempt  that  area  and  let  the  construc- 
tion safety  and  health  law  prevail  over 
all  etsistruction  except  with  reelect  to 
the  penalty.  The  penalty  will  be  covered 
by  this  act. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Euxhbobki 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ETEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  May  I  question  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  little 
more  closely  on  that  question  because  I 
think  the  interpretation  of  ttiis  language 
might  be  a  UtUe  bit  tricky.  I  know  the 
reason  it  is  worded  this  way. 
It  says  that: 

Nothing  in  sactlon  5  of  Uiis  Act  sliau  apply 
to  working  conditions  of  employed  wltb  re- 
sp«ct  to  wbom  any  Federftl  agency  exercises 
al&tuuiry  auUiorlty  to  prescribe  or  salorce 
Etand&rds  or  regulations  affecting  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health. 

Now  let  me  pose  a  couple  of  alterna- 
tive questions. 

If  there  is  authority  under  the  Federal 
law.  but  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  ef- 
fect and  it  is  not  being  exercised  by  the 
executive  agency  becaose  they  have  no 
rules  or  regulations,  then  until  they  do 
adopt  rules  and  regulatious  and  exerciae 
that  authority — then  this  does  apply:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  OANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Yes: 
that  would  be  correct.  The  gentleman 
lias  placed  his  finger  on  the  key  word — 
and  the  key  word  is  "exercise." 

If  an  agency  fails  to  pursue  the  law 
and  exercise  the  authority  that  has  been 
given  to  it.  then  this  law  wiU  step  in. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  otlier  wortls,  the 
mere  existence  of  statutory  authority 
does  not  exempt  an  industry?  It  is  the 
exercise  of  that  auttiority  pursuant  to 
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the  statute  that  does  ejcempt  it:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  one  other 
question.  This  will  certainly  clear  up  any 
difficulty  in  interpreting  this  so  far  as 
the  presenUy  existing  statutory  autlior- 
Ity  presently  being  exercised. 
Let  me  ask  thi.s  question. 
If  presenUy  existing  statutory  author- 
ity which  is  not  presently  being  exercised 
at  the  time  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  but 
Is  then  subsequently  exercised:  does  that 
then  at  the  time  it  is  exercised  ex- 
empt an  Industry  ? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  At  tlic 
time  that  that  authority  is  exercised, 
that  Industry  will  tx  exempt. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  So  this  does  have  a 
prospective  effect.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  going  to  interpret  this  language  only 
as  though  it  were  being  interpreted  as  to 
conditions  that  exist  on  thp  day  it  be- 
comes law,  but  it  will  liave  a  prospective 
effect  and  the  future  exercise  of  author- 
ity will  then  exempt  an  industry  from 
coverage  under  this  law? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  is  one  other 
situation  where  there  is  no  present  statu- 
tory authority,  but  subsequent  to  this  bill 
becoming  law,  statutory  authority  is  en- 
acted, and  then  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority comes  into  play :  Would  that  then 
exempt  an  industrj-? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  It 
would  depend  upon  the  language  em- 
ployed in  that  future  statute  as  to  what 
was  the  intent  of  Congress.  Would  it  be 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  that  particu- 
lar industry  should  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  or  shall  we  place 
all  safety  standards  under  one  authority ; 
namely,  as  provided  in  this  particular 
bUl? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  suspect 
tliat  if  there  were  separate  authority 
enacted  in  the  future,  it  would  be  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  that  sepa- 
rate authority  would  apply  rather  than 
the  present  authority,  else  legislative  en- 
actment would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
say  it  would  depend  upon  the  intent  of 
Congress  at  that  particular  moment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  tlianlc  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  help  in  clariflying  the  lan- 
guage and  malting  some  legislative  his- 
tory on  that  point.  I  thinlt  it  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  future  in  interpreting  this 
language. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
gentleman's  remarks,  he  stated  tliat  the 
general  duty  provided  In  the  bill  makes 
the  biU  too  broad.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  think  that  the  common 
law  duty  of  care  which  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  as  individuals  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  daily  lives  is  too  broad,  and 
yet  we  are  able  to  Uve  with  it.  I  do  not 
see  why  an  employer  could  not  Uve  with 
language  providing  for  a  general  duty  of 
care  to  keep  his  plant  in  a  safe  and 
healthful  condition. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man can  obviously  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  exercise  of  some  authority  in 
the  general  duty  section  of  the  bill  and 
the  common  la./  rule,  because  if  the 
common  rule  were  the  same,  you  would 
have  no  need  for  the  authority  provided 
In  the  act.  My  problem  with  this  is  the 
question  of  who  makes  the  determination 
on  the  question  of  general  care,  and  it 
would  appear  la  the  committee  bill  that 
the  Inspector  would  use  his  subjective 
judgment. 

In  other  words,  the  employer  would 
have  no  way  of  knowing  ahead  of  time 
what  standard  of  care  the  particular  in- 
spector might  Unpose  on  him.  It  would 
be  a  subjective  judgment  that  you  are 
calling  upon  the  inspector  to  make,  and 
one  Inspector  would  make  a  different 
judgment  than  another.  We  are  going 
through  a  lot  of  trouble  here  to  have  the 
Secretary  or  some  board  establish  some 
rules  and  regulations  so  both  employer 
and  employee  will  know  what  their  rights 
and  duties  are,  and  then  you  negate  it 
by  saying  there  is  provision  for  general 
care  with  subjective  judgment  so  that 
some  inspector  would  be  able  to  override 
the  established  rules  and  regulations 
This  is  the  fault  that  I  find. 

The  question  of  closing  a  plant  in  im- 
minent danger  may  have  become  moot 
or  may  become  moot  with  the  chaliman's 
amendment,  or  at  least  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ap- 
parently intends  to  offer.  But  I  think 
this  is  one  of  those  items  in  the  bill 
that  duly  and  properly  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  because  under  the  com- 
mittee bill — and  I  think  this  was  the 
basic  difference  in  philosophy  in  the 
draf Ung  of  the  bill  with  myself.  Mr.  Sm- 
CKH.  and  Mr.  Sixes — under  that  provision 
of  the  bill  the  inspector  was  going  to  be 
given  authority  to  act  on  the  scene  and 
he  was  going  to  have  the  authority  to 
close  down  the  plant.  The  alternative  we 
argued  for  long  and  hard  In  the  sub- 
committee was  that  we  should  have 
proper  use  of  the  Judicial  forum  in  a 
situation  as  serious  as  closing  down  a 
man's  plant. 

There  is  very  little  time  spent  in  going 
into  a  no-notice  injunctive,  temporai-y 
relief  situation  in  the  Federal  courts.  So 
the  question  of  time  really  is  not  much 
involved  here,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
would  be  no  more  than  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

I  think  the  bill  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. I  hope,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Stelger-Sikes  substitute,  with  the  pro- 
vision for  judicial  temporary  relief  In  an 
imminent  dangerous  situation.  The  bill 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amendment  requiring  that 
the  inspector  of  the  Secretary  go  into 
the  Federal  district  courts  and  get  a  tem- 
porary Injunction,  without  notice.  It 
could  be  done  rapidly. 

And  then  if  the  employer  wilfully  vio- 
lates that  injunction,  it  is  clear  that  the 
employer  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
if  he  is  in  violation  of  the  order.  He 
would  be  found  in  contempt  of  court  if 
he  violates  the  injunction. 

It  is  also  clear  the  employer  immedi- 
ately has  the  forum  to  question  the  in- 
spector's judgment.  The  Federal  district 
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court  would  have  provided  the  place 
where  the  employer  would  know  he  could 
go  for  relief,  even  before  the  expiration 
of  the  temporary  injunction.  He  could  go 
the  same  day  or  the  next  day,  and  on 
notice  ask  for  and  in  the  proper  case  get 
judicial  relief  without  having  his  plant 
closed  for  5  days,  as  would  likely  be  the 
case  if  we  follow  the  route  of  letting  the 
inspector  issue  the  order  that  would  close 
the  plant.  In  the  committee  bill  the  em- 
ployer would  have  to  seek  a  forum,  would 
have  to  establish  the  forum,  would  have 
to  establish  jurisdiction. 

Here  all  that  would  have  been  done, 
so  the  employer  would  know  where  to  go 
to  get  his  Judicial  relief  and  to  get  it 
promptly. 

I  think  this  is  only  a  question  of  fair- 
ness, and  I  think  the  bills,  either  one  of 
them,  would  be  less  than  fair  to  the  work- 
ingman  and  the  employer  if  we  did  not 
have  this  element  of  judicial  determina- 
tion in  closing  a  man's  plant. 

In  siun,  I  think  the  Steiger-Slkes  sub- 
stitute should  be  adapted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Hathaway). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purposes  in  speaking  are  to  cover  one 
point  that  ha£  not  been  mentioned  too 
emphaUcally  in  the  debate  and  then  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  praise  the 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
minority  members  as  well,  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  about,  in  good  con- 
science, an  occupational  health  and 
.■safety  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  participate  with 
the  minority,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Steicer).  and  others,  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  compromise  In  the 
committee.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
compromise  only.  I  support  the  Daniels 
biU,  although  I  recognize  the  substitute 
bill  is  a  worthwhile  effort.  I  suppose  I 
have  to  recognize  it  as  a  worthwhile  ef- 
fort, because  I  participated  in  drafting 
it  myself.  I,  nevertheless,  feel  the  Daniels 
bill  is  preferable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  bring  out 
one  point.  We  do  have  a  provision  In  the 
Daniels  bill,  and  the  substitute,  to  allow 
the  States  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  by  simply  submitting  a  State 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Hopefully 
all  the  States  throughout  the  country 
will  submit  their  plans  immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  any  standards  by  the 
standard-setting  authority  provided  for 
in  whichever  bill  may  prevail,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  have  to  get 
into  this  area,  and  the  States  can  still 
continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  this 
very  important  matter. 

There  were  some  questions  I  had  tnat 
I  wanted  to  pursue  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eriewboin).  I  was 
.speaking  to  the  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  about  the  general  duty, 
trying  to  show  by  analogy  that  we  live 
under  general  duty  ourselves  in  our  dally 
lives.  I  do  not  think  the  general  duty 
provision  is  any  different.  The  gentle- 
man said  it  would  be  up  to  an  inspector 
to  decide  what  the  general  duty  was.  I 
suppose  that  is  true:  It  is  up  to  the  police- 
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man  to  decide  in  the  flnt  Instance 
whether  or  not  we  have  broken  a  law. 
too.  but  we  do  have  resort  to  the  courts, 
and  we  would  have  resort  to  the  courts 
under  this  bill.  So  if  an  inspector  thought 
an  employer  had  brolcen  the  general  duty 
in  his  workplace,  the  employer  could  go 
to  court.  And  hopefully,  after  a  while,  a 
body  of  law  could  be  formulated  so  that 
later  cases  would  have  precedents  behind 
them,  and  we  would  be  able  to  exercise 
a  faU-ly  uniform  body  of  law  throughout 
the  country  as  to  just  what  general  duty 
is. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  suggest  this  general 
duty  law  does  nothing  more  than  repeat 
what  the  general  duty  law  Is.  and  that 
the  employer  is  under  this  general  duty 
law  anyway? 

Is  that  the  point  the  gentleman 
makes? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WeU,  it  is  tanU- 
mount  to  that,  but  the  point  I  make 
is  that  most  employees  now  are  under 
workmen's  compensation  and  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  any  common  law 
rifihts.  It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
general  duty  here  In  this  law  In  order 
that  we  may  impose  penalties,  in  order 
to  keep  the  employer  in  line. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  under 
that  general  duty,  but  most  employeee 
have  given  up  their  common  law  rights 
and  cannot  sue. 

I  am  not  saying  this  is  bad.  because 
it  inures  to  the  benefit  of  employees, 
because  contributory  negligence  is  not 
a  factor  in  enabling  him  to  get  work- 
men's compensation  If  he  is  injured  on 
the  job.  Workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits both  the  employer  atid  the  employee 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  was  my  impres- 
sion that  this  provision  attempted  to  go 
somewhat  beyond  the  common  law  gtti- 
eral  duty,  to  create  some  new  obligation 
on  the  employer.  If  the  gentleman's  con- 
tention is  that  this  obligatian  is  already 
present,  and  if  we  can  draw  that  inter- 
pretation, then  the  provision  means  noth- 
ing because  It  is  already  in  the  common 
law  and  we  are  not  clxan^ing  anything 
by  adding  this  provision  here. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  a  question  of 
remedies  now.  ratiwr  than  the  duty. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  provision  is  not 
meaningless,  because  under  the  present 
law  there  is  no  way  to  take  advantage 
of  it  because,  as  mentioned,  the  employee 
has  given  up  his  common  law  rights 
when  he  goes  to  work  under  workmen's 
compensation.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  penalties  on  an  employer  who 
violates  his  commoo  law  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  and 
ask  the  distlnguiahed  gentleman  from 
Maine  to  yield  to  me. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ulinoia  that  the  question 
winch  has  iieen  raised  may  well  be  moot, 
assuming  that  the  substitute  is  voted 
down  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Daniels  >  has  an  opportunity 
to  oITer  his  amendment. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  States  in 
the  Union  presently  under  the  so-called 
general  duty  clause  have  statutory  re- 
quirements m  addition  to  the  so-called 
conunon  law  duty. 

To  my  way  of  thuiking,  the  statute  just 
reaffirms  the  obligation  of  the  common 
law  that  if  one  breaches  a  duty  and  dam- 
age results  be  is  responsible. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  I  believe  they 
can  go  into  court  and  close  down  a  plant. 
Thirty-six  Stales  today  have  sututes  on 
the  general  duty  section. 

So  we  are  just  reiterating  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  presently  happens  to  be 
in  the  statutes  of  many  states  of  this 
Union,  on  these  enforcement  provisions. 
We  have  made  a  proposal  that  is  clearly 
to  the  eentlcman'!  liking,  assuming  that 
the  substitute  is  defeated. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  have  to 
make  the  point  that  this  would  also  be 
moot  if  the  Steiirer  of  Wisconsin-Sikes 
substitute  were  adopted.  The  gentleman's 
scenario  for  defeating  the  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin-Sikes  substitute  and  adopting  the 
amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  not  necessary.  We  can  do  this 
quicker,  easier,  neater,  and  in  a  much 
better  overall  fashion  if  we  adopt  the 
Steiger  of  Wtiiconsin-Sikes  substitute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  has  again  expired 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin-Slkes  substitute  does  bare  a  gen- 
eral duty  provision:  the  subetitule  pro- 
vision is  confined  to  apparent  hazards 
that  may  cause  death  or  serious  bodily 
injury. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  same  provision  Is  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, etUier  identical  to  this  or  quite 
similar. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  is  slmiliar  to 
that,  but  it  takes  away  ttie  penalty  sec- 
tion which  tlie  Steiger  of  Wlsconsin- 
Silccs  substitute  has.  For  that  reason  I 
am  not  going  to  support  that  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jerser. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  It  safe  to  assume 
that  the  gentleman  likes  the  Stelger- 
Sikes  substitute  provision  better? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  With  rffipect  to 
general  duty.  yes.  Very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  addlttonal  minutes. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wDald  Just  like  (o 


wind  up  and  thank  the  chairman  for  bis 
indulgence. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset.  I  think 
the  Daniels  bill  is  a  better  bill.  TTie  im- 
portant differences  are  that  under  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute  theie  is  a  tri- 
partite provision  for  making  the  rules, 
for  enforcing  ttiem.  and  for  judging 
them.  It  is  important,  if  you  want  to 
draft  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  this  kind  of  a  setup,  but 
even  tliough  the  Daniels  bill  does  not 
provide  for  a  tripartite  divisian  as  en- 
visioned by  the  substitute,  nevertheless 
any  individual  adversely  affected  by  any 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  labor  lias  re- 
sort to  the  courts,  you  realize  in  that  way 
we  guard  against  any  usurpation  of  pow- 
er by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Furthermore,  if  you  have  a  live-ouu 
Board,  ns  envisioned  under  tlie  substitute 
bill,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty experienced  by  the  general  pub- 
lic and  by  labor  in  particular — because 
they  are  the  ones  representing  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  tliis  country — 
in  getting  the  five-man  Board  to  act.  It 
is  true  they  are  Presidential  appointees 
and  serve  at  tlie  discretion  of  thie  Presi- 
dent, and  I  suppose  you  could  go  to  the 
President  and  say  to  him.  "Your  five- 
man  Board  is  inactive  in  coming  out 
with  safety  standards."  but  it  is  not  ari 
easy  as  going  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  exerting  pressure  on  him  to  come 
up  with  sometiUng. 

I  believe  everyone  agrees  we  have  to 
have  safety  standards  as  .-^oon  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  drastic  situation  which 
we  face  in  this  country,  with  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  on  the  job.  The 
sooner  we  get  enforceable  standards  the 
better  off  we  will  be.  I  think  the  Daniels 
bill  will  do  the  job  better  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yieldicg. 

It  pains  me  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  speaking  in  support  of  the 
Daniels  bill.  I  do  seriously,  however, 
disagree,  obviously  about  this  question 
as  to  promptness,  equity,  and  ability  to 
put  the  pressure  on.  It  seems  to  me  the 
estahlislunent  of  standards  in  the  work- 
ing places  of  this  oountry  affect  tens 
of  thousands  of  employers  and  millions 
of  employees,  so  something  should  be 
done  and  it  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure.  What  we  are  sa>'ing  in  essence 
is  if  we  are  probusiness,  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  tiands  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, because  they  have  greater  clout 
with  him.  and  if  it  is  prolabor.  then  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  tatMT,  because  they  have  greater 
clout  with  him.  I  reject  both  views  and 
think  It  ouRht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  commission. 

Ur.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cliairmon,  the  House  o(  Repre- 
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sentoUves  is  fortunate  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  then  to  pass  a 
biU  of  profound  significance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  worltingman.  This 
debate  should  mean  more  to  American 
labor  than  all  the  oratory  of  Labor  Day 
combined.  For  it  should  show  American 
blue-collar  and  wliite-collar  worKcrs  how 
the  Congress  is  concerned  with  then- 
health  and  safety  on  the  Job  as  no  other 
legislation  in  recent  years  has  done.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Danikls 
and  his  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
for  having  drafted  such  an  excellent  bill, 
both  in  terms  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  approach  and  the  fairness  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  need  for  this 
bill  in  general  or  try  to  catalog  its  main 
provisions.  I  should  like  to  concentrate 
my  remarks  upon  an  a.<ipect  of  the  bill 
which  may  otherwise  receive  relatively 
slight  attention  but  which  nonetheless 
is  of  central  Importance.  It  is  an  aspect 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
confront  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
measures  we  are  called  upon  to  consider: 
namely,  the  relationships  l>etween  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In 
view  of  the  important  responsibilities 
of  the  States  in  the  fleld  of  industrial 
safety  and  industrial  health,  these  rela- 
tionships are  carefully  formulated  in 
this  bill,  and  done  so  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests 
of  the  States  and  the  proper  role  of  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  are  both  protected 
while  at  the  same  time  far  greater  pro- 
tection is  afforded  the  American  work- 
ing man  against  the  hazards  of  industrial 
accident  and  disease  than  ever  l>efore. 
Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  provisions  as  they  are  found 
in  section  17  of  the  bill. 

In  the  arst  place,  a  State  may  assert 
jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
occupational  health  or  safety  issue  with 
respect  to  which  no  standard  is  in  elTect 
imder  section  6 — interim  standard-s — or 
section  7 — occupational  safety  and 
health  standards — of  this  bill.  Further. 
States  can  submit  a  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards relating  to  occupational  safety  and 
health  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  approve  if  It  meets  the  following 
eight  requirements:  First,  aState  agency, 
or  agencies,  must  be  designated  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan.  Second,  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  standards  must 
be  at  least  as  effective  as  section  7  stand- 
ards. Third,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  effective  right  of  entry  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  act. 
At  least  as  effective  as  provided  in  section 
9  of  this  act,  and  must  include  a  prohi- 
bition on  advance  notice  of  inspections. 
Fourth,  it  must  contain  assurances  of 
legal  authority  and  qualified  State  per- 
sonnel. Fifth,  it  must  contain  assurances 
of  adequate  State  funds  for  administra- 
tion and  enforcement.  Sixth,  it  must 
make  all  standards  included  in  the  plan 
applicable  to  all  employees  of  public 
agencies  of  the  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions.  Seventh,  it  must  require 
employers  In  the  State  to  make  reports 
in  the  same  manner  and  extent  as  if  the 
plan  were  not  in  effect.  And  eighth.  It 
must  provide  tiiat  the  State  agency  will 
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make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  such  form  as  he  shall  from  time  to 
time  require. 

Sectioh  17  also  provides  that  in  case 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  disapproves  such 
a  State  plan,  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  shall  be  granted.  Provision 
is  included  in  the  secUon  for  appeal 
through  the  courts. 

The  importance  which  this  bill  pays 
to  State  iniUative  and  enforcement  in 
this  fleld  is  also  reflected  in  the  Federal 
grants  to  the  SUtes  which  it  authorizes.— 
in  section  21.  Planning  giants  for  the 
next  3  years  with  up  to  90  percent  Fed- 
eral participation  and  program  grants 
for  the  next  3  years  vrtth  up  to  50  per- 
cent Federal  participation  are  provided 
The  90-percent  grant  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage SUtes  to  identify  needs  and  to 
develop  plans  and  programs  for  collect- 
ing statistical  data,  hicreaslng  person- 
nel capabilities,  and  improving  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement.  The  3-year 
concept  of  these  grants  is  designed  in  the 
virtual  certainty  that  practically  all 
States  will,  m  the  next  few  years,  require 
Federal  a.ssistance  to  provide  quality 
programs  of  occupaUonal  safety  and 
health.  But  they  are,  as  you  see.  to  be 
their  SUte  programs,  and  not  a  mono- 
lithic superimposed  Federal  system. 

I  should  add  that  the  act  also  makes 
special  provision  for  safety  and  health 
programs  within  the  Federal  agencies  for 
the  3  million  or  so  Federal  employees. 
This  bill  directs  each  Federal  agency  to 
purchase  and  maintain  safety  devices 
and  to  require  their  use.  Agencies  must 
also  keep  adequate  records  and  make  an 
aimual  report  on  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries  to  the  SecreUry  of  Labor. 

Clearly,  the  health  and  safety  of  Amer- 
ican workers  require  active,  even  aggres- 
sive, action  by  both  Federal  and  SUte 
agencies  pursuing  in  harmony  the  same 
goal.  And  the  need  for  such  action  Is 
urgent.  I  would  close  by  citing  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  a  recent — August 
29— Business  Week  issue,  in  its  Wash- 
ington outlook  page: 

The  forthcoming  Congrexlonal  Hght  over 
Job  safety  legislation  win  be  Intensinm  by 
new  evidence  tiiat  more  people  get  hurt  at 
work  than  Btatlattcs  show.  A  private  study 
done  for  the  Labor  £>epartment  shows  that 
the  2  3  mlluon  disabling  Injuries  reported  by 
Industry  and  government  last  year  should 
have  been  at  least  2.5  million.  In  addition, 
there  were  some  25-mllUon  "serious"  work 
Injuries,  many  of  them  imreported. 

Our  task  is  obvious.  We  cannot  tolerate 
delay.  Let  us  get  the  Daniels  bill  passed 
now: 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  obser- 
vation I  did  not  have  time  to  make  when 
my  remarks  were  cut  off? 

Mr.  DEST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Let  me  say  further 
to  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  when 
you  consider  the  equal  pressure  I  was 
talking  about,  it  was  not  with  regard  to 
standards  themselves  but  the  pressure  to 
get  going.  Even  the  SecreUry  of  Labor 
would  be  preferable  to  having  a  flve-man 
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Board.  Taking  into  account  the  nature  of 
human  beings,  the  flve-man  Board  Just 
wUl  not  have  the  Independence  The 
chairman  would  go  from  one  member  to 
the  other  to  see  if  he  would  get  along 
with  him,  and  if  two  would,  he  would  be 
able  to  get  the  job  done.  However  If 
you  have  the  SecreUiy  of  Labor  you 
cannot  pass  the  buck  the  way  you  can 
with  a  flve-man  commission. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DENT.  Shortly. 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  might 
say  I  am  interested  in  that  compromise 
concept  substituting  the  Secreury  of 
Commerce  for  the  SecreUry  of  Labor.  I 
hope  the  genUeman  from  Maine  indicates 
his  support  for  such  a  compromi.se.  But 
It  is  interesting.  Beyond  that,  I  will  say. 
as  I  said  in  my  remarks  earlier,  I  at- 
tempted to  point  out  one  of  my  problems 
with  this  bill,  H.R.  16785,  is  the  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  standards  because 
of  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  It  is  a  board  or  the 
Laijor  Department  It  is  just  the  built-in 
provision  of  the  Daniels  bill  as  reported. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  yielding  .wmc  of  his  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Chairman,  the  appar- 
ent controversy  at  this  parUcular  point 
seems  to  be  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  independent  board 
named  by  the  President  or  whether  there 
is  to  be  a  department  head  named  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ChahTnan.  liistory  has  shown  that 
in  this  type  of  controversial  legislation, 
if  you  really  want  some  action  and  if  you 
want  to  get  expeditious  administration, 
on  every  occasion  where  the  administra- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet 
official  we  had  better  results  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  closely  fol- 
lowed, or  more  closely  followed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  commission  fom 
lends  itself  to  delay.  It  lends  itself  It 
setting  aside  the  intent  of  the  Congrefs 
all  too  often. 

Mention  was  made  here  of  the  mini" 
safety  bill.  The  mine  safety  bill  put  t!-" 
full  responsibility  with  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  who  then  in  turn  could  dc'- 
egate  all  appeals  to  a  board  if  he  so  de- 
sired but  he  cannot  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility. Under  a  commission-type  opera- 
tion, however,  or  a  board  which  would  .set 
up  standards  and  criteria,  he  could  dodge 
the  responsibility.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
concept  of  the  so-called  Cabinet  form  of 
government.  You  place  within  the  hands 
of  a  department  head  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  the  acUviUes  within  the 
scope  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now.  for  insUnce.  here  is  another  Il- 
lustration. When  we  put  through  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
the  aging—it  was  my  legislation— I  voted 
against  setting  up  a  commission,  and  to 
this  date  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  following  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  that  area  of  very  serious  Federal  con- 
cern. I  think  that  particular  argument 
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may  be  a  red  herring  in   this  whole 
thing.  It  is  a  shadow-boxing  acUvity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  flght  here  is 
to  keep  from  having  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  industrial  safety.  That  is  the  real 
flght.  It  is  not  new.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  so  many  years.  I  have  heard  this 
same  statement  made  by  many  individ- 
uals over  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  is  against  in- 
dustrial safety,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
legiiilation.  I  voted  for  many  years  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  try  to  get 
a  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation  on 
safety  in  mines  and  mining  and  in  the 
general  industrial  field.  During  the  days 
of  slavery  no  idea  was  even  considered 
that  liordered  upon  making  any  kind  of 
reforms  in  working  conditions,  any  kind 
of  advancement  in  trying  to  save  the  life 
and  limbs  of  men  and  women  who  work 
under  those  conditions.  Then,  after 
slavery,  we  had  a  form  of  comcripted 
labor  and  then  during  those  days  only 
the  owner  of  conscripted  labor  had  the 
responsibility  to  set  up  his  own  Utile 
rules  to  protect  himself  against  his  in- 
vestment. Then,  of  course,  we  got  into 
the  fleld,  followed  by  the  world  practic- 
ally, of  free  labor.  One  of  the  demands 
of  free  labor  has  been  conditions  of 
work  thnt  allow  many  men  and  women 
to  work  within  some  measure  of  safety: 
in  being  able  to  do  their  job  without  fear 
of  being  naimed  for  Ufe  or  having  to  be 
deprived  of  their  livelihood. 

Very  frankly,  almost  every  type  of 
employment  has  some  inherent  danger 
in  it.  It  Is  suiyrising  to  sec  the  number 
of  accidents  that  occur  in  Jotis  that  ap- 
pear to  be  safe  from  every  angle.  There 
is  no  danger  apparently  involved.  Yet. 
we  had  to  consider  very  seriously  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  miners  working 
on  farms.  Why?  Because  we  have  gone 
past  the  old  day  of  the  spado  and  hoe. 
We  are  in  the  day  of  advanced  equipment 
on  our  farms.  We  had  in  the  minimum 
wage  law  and  the  child  labor  law  pro- 
visions having  to  do  with  certain  types 
of  employment  on  farms  that  cannot  be 
performed  by  children  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  sad  day, 
if  under  the  guise  of  a  technicality  or  a 
question  of  a  power  struggle,  as  it  were, 
between  departments  or  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  one  of  its  departments, 
it  would  toUlly  frustrate  the  hopes  and 
desires  and  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
work  for  a  hving  in  this  coimtry. 

For  Instance,  when  the  mine  safety 
bill,  which  was  passed,  within  a  few 
weeks,  a  year  ago,  it  was  heralded  as  one 
of  the  finest  safety  measures  ever  writ- 
ten by  any  legislative  body,  but  it  car- 
ried with  it  a  provision,  not  in  that  par- 
ticular law.  but  In  the  makeup  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  gave  the 
Secretory  of  the  Interior  the  full  run  of 
the  legislation,  the  full  responsibiUty  for 
esUblishing  rules  and  regulaUons,  set- 
ting up  criteria,  enforcement,  adminis- 
tration of  it.  all  the  way.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  mine  safety  and 
the  history  of  mine  safety  it  had  to  work 
through  the  so-called  Safety  Board 
which  then  works  through  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  the  administrator  of  the 


mine  safety  law  is  the  Director,  and  the 
Senate  has  the  right  to  confirm. 

Now.  the  man  selected  was  withheld 
from  conflrmation  and  we  have  stayed 
without  a  Director  untU  Just  3  weeks  ago 
tomorrow. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  will 
of  the  Cpngre.ss  being  thwarted  by  some- 
tlilng  that  is  extraneous  to  the  matter  of 
safety  in  the  mines.  There  have  been 
man.v  men  killed  since  that  legislation 
was  passed  who  might  not  have  been 
killed,  and  there  have  been  many  men  in- 
jured in  the  mines  who  may  not  hai-c 
been  injured  if  we  had  proceeded  to  go 
along  with  expeditious  enforcement,  ad- 
ministration, and  tlie  writinK  of  rules 
and  regulations  In  that  area.  And  that  is 
what  will  happen  with  this  matter.  If 
it  took  them  a  year,  within  a  few  weeks, 
to  confirm  the  Director,  can  you  imagine 
what  will  happen  witli  the  substitute  bill 
which  calls  for  the  conflrmation  by  the 
Senate  of  eight  persons?  And  when  they 
go  in  the  Senate  to  be  conflrmed  or  not 
confirmed,  there  are  matters  that  are 
brought  into  the  discussion  that  have 
notWng  to  do  with  the  ability  of  a  per- 
son to  deal  with  the  problems  that  will 
be  met  undo  •  Ills  jurisdiction. 

Today  is  the  day  in  which  controversy 
exists.  Today  is  the  day  o'  many  mistm- 
dersUndlngs.  In  fact,  today  is  the  day  of 
much  pretention.  So  we  will  find  our- 
selves with  eigh.  persons  who  will  have 
Uie  iurisdlctlon  over  this  legislation  fac- 
ing the  Senate  for  conflrmation  before 
this  act  can  go  into  effect.  If  it  took  us 
a  year  under  established  procedure  that 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  over  30 
years,  if  it  took  us  that  long  to  get  tliat 
legislation  sUrted  moving  forward,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  will  Uke  for  this 
legislation?  I  would  predict  that  we  will 
be  back  here  next  year,  and  maybe  the 
year  after  and  maybe  the  year  after  that, 
and  there  still  will  not  be  one  deflned, 
definite  method  of  calculating  the  types, 
or  figuring  out  Just  what  can  be  done, 
or  is  being  done  under  this  legislation. 

If  we  are  working  on  the  basis  of  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  the  14,000 
deaths  that  occurred  in  the  general  in- 
dustry of  tills  country,  and  the  2  million 
disabling  injuries  since  1968,  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  that, 
let  us  not  turn  it  over  to  the  weaknesses 
or  the  strengths,  or  personal  opinions 
or  desires  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  will  probably  have  litUe  or  no  re- 
gard for  what  the  bill  intends  to  do 
They  will  simply  react  to  the  personali- 
ties of  the  men  who  come  liefore  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity— ^I  sincerely  do  appreciate  this 
opportimlty  to  discuss  this  occupational 
safety  and  health  bill.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  coming.  It  is  overdue. 

What  this  really  does  is  to  authorize 
the  enforcement  of  sUndards  developed 
under  the  act  and  assists  and  encour- 
ages the  SUtes  in  their  efforts  to  try  to 
have  helpful  working  conditions. 
There  was  a  discussion  here  a  mo- 


ment ago  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
SUtes  overlapping — or  keeping  the 
SUtes  that  have  good  safety  laws  from 
enforcing  them. 

No,  you  do  not  do  that  by  this  legte- 
latlon.  Federal  legislation  has  never  ye' 
superseded  State  legislation  when  tlic 
State  law  is  superior  to  the  provision.' 
of  the  Federal  law. 

We  look  care  of  that  in  the  mine  safety 
law.  For  instance,  two  areas  where  we 
have  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  this 
very,  very  Important  and  controversial 
subject  are  the  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the 
Longshoreman's  Safety  Act.  Tlie  Long- 
shoremen Act  comes  unaer  the  Secretajy 
of  Labor  and  the  Mine  Safety  Act  comes 
under  the  Secretary  of  Mines  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secrc- 
tar>-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Since  HEW  did  not  have  to  go  before 
the  Senate  for  any  type  of  approval  of 
key  personnel,  it  has  enforced  the  por- 
tion of  the  act  deaUng  with  miner's  lun-^ 
disease. 

I  might  say  to  the  Ccnsress  that  whUe 
I  have  been  keeping  a  vei-y  cIo«e  watch 
on  it.  I  have  absolutely  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  way  the  HEW  took  hold  of  that 
serious  problem  and  today  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  diseased 
miners,  and  widows,  and  children  rec?iv- 
ing  benefit  payments  under  that  act 
wliich  was  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
December. 

So  throughout  this  thins,  we  must 
remember  that  the  objective  is  to  pats  a 
safety  act.  We  cannot  write  it  so  ttiat 
everybody  agrees  with  it.  Besides,  every- 
liody  does  not  see  tlie  same  thing  in  a 
piece  of  legiiilation. 

Last  week  I  wondered  to  myself 
whether  1  was  in  the  same  Hall  with  the 
same  people  I  had  tieen  in  before  when 
we  were  discussing  the  trade  bill.  I  could 
not  find  an.vthlng  they  were  saying  that 
I  agreed  with.  So  we  could  not  possibly 
get  together  on  that.  But  we  can  get  to- 
gether on  this.  We  can  get  together  on 
the  meaning  and  intent  ol  wliat  we  are 
trying  to  do  todpy. 

Former  Labor  Secreiar>'  Oeorge 
Shultzmade  this  sutement: 

During  the  past  four  years  more  Ameri- 
cans have  been  Jellied  where  they  work  than 
In  Vietnam. 

If  we  only  had  an  uprL'^ing  of  the  youth 
on  '^tic  campuses  today  demanding 
places  of  safety  for  their  parents  to 
work,  places  of  reasonable  security  in 
which  to  do  their  share  in  maintaining 
the  economy  of  this  country,  we  would 
have  very  little  trouble  today  in  writing 
a  safety  law. 

Remember,  outside  of  the  question  of 
the  time  element  of  putting  intc  effect 
this  kind  of  legislation,  there  is  not  too 
much  difference  between  us. 

I  understand  that  there  are  going  to 
be  some  am.ndments.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
on  recognizing  tlie  need  for  compromise 
and  recognizing  the  need  for  meeting 
demands  that  are  made  in  order  to  get 
legislation. 

It  is  important.  I  think,  to  com- 
promise on  everything  but  on  the  safety 
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of  the  workers  and  we  will  still  get 
some  legislation  on  the  books  that  will 
give  us  an  opportunit;  to  say  to  the 
men  and  women  who  work  In  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  we  know  the 
time  is  long  past  when  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing it  and  that  it  should  have  been 
dene  a  long  time  ago. 

For  a  nation  that  has  done  so  much 
with  technology— for  a  nation  that  has 
come  so  far  in  its  great  development  and 
advancement — to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government,  up  until  this  moment,  has 
shirked  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
the  workers  in  the  flelds  is  something 
that  is  hardly  believable.  Yet.  only  four 
of  Ave  States  In  the  Union  have  respect- 
able and  workable  safety  laws  in  indus- 
try. 

Although  I  am  very  much  disturbed 
over  adding  new  costs  to  the  operation  of 
our  production  facilities  becau.*%  of  the 
threats  from  abroad.  I  would  say  there 
is  a  greater  concern  and  that  must  be 
for  the  production  men  who  do  the  pro- 
ducing— the  men  who  work  in  the  service 
Industries  and  the  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  daily  go  out  and  keep 
the  economy  moving  and  make  it  safe  for 
all  of  us  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  be 
able  to  prosper  in  it.  Then  I  say  this 
legislation  is  very,  very  Important. 

If  you  face  op  to  the  realities  of  the 
accident  rate  in  this  country.  If  you  real- 
ize the  accident  rate  is  4  million  disabling 
injuries  in  1  single  year,  how  can  any- 
body take  the  time  of  this  Congress  and 
spend  hours  detiating  whether  or  not  this 
language  should  be  u-sed  or  that  language 
should  be  used?  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
primary  goal,  which  Is  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  en- 
tire debate,  as  1  have  heard  it  this  after- 
noon, has  tteen  based  on  how  we  do  it. 
It  has  been  this  kind  of  debate  that  has 
kept  this  legislation  from  becoming  law 
for  these  many  years — the  question  of 
how  we  do  it.  There  will  always  be  that 
argument,  and  so  long  as  we  have  two 
bodies  politic  vying  with  each  other' for 
acclaim,  and  two  bodies  politic  under  dif- 
ferent leadership,  we  will  continue  to 
liave  the  argument  of  how  to  do  it.  It  Is 
not  any  longer  a  question  of  how  to  do  it. 
The  question  is.  it  must  be  done,  and  1 
assure  the  Congress  there  has  been  an 
awakening.  The  problem  In  the  textile 
industry  has  been  outlined  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  brown  lung. 

The  incidence  of  brown  lung  in  the 
textile  industry  has  been  completely  ig- 
nored by  congressional  and  govem- 
mentsJ  agencies  over  these  many  years. 
We  find  that  we  have  as  many  or  more, 
percentagewise,  crippled  ex-textile  work- 
ers as  we  have  mine  workers  In  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  shove  them  under  the  rug  very 
much  longer.  This  Congress  must  deal 
with  that  kind  of  question. 

We  talk  about  environment,  we  talk 
about  ecology,  we  talk  about  yesterday's 
sins  and  today's  problems  and  tomor- 
row's virtues,  and  none  of  us  seem  to 
realize  that  every  time  we  lake  up  the 
time  of  Congress  to  work  on  legislation 
which  has  a  primary  and  specific  pur- 
pose of  this  type,  we  spend  most  of  cur 


time  discussing  bow  to  do  It.  We  know 
how  to  do  It.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  leg- 
islation, which  is  sponsored  by  the  good 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iiLSJ,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee <Mr.  Perkins  >,  and  many  others 
of  us^there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  do  any  of  the  dire  things 
that  were  predicted  here,  because  even 
when  the  cool  mine  safety  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration  they 
told  me  It  would  close  down  every  mine 
in  the  country  if  that  bill  went  into  effect. 
It  never  closed  them  down.  They  will  not 
close  any  plant  down  unle.g — and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  one  single  Member  who  would 
not  want  it  closed  down — unless  there 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  common 
concept  of  safety. 

Even  without  the  rules  and  criteria 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  there  are  certain 
safety  rules  promulgated  by  the  industry 
itself  and  by  the  safety  committees  of 
industrial  workers  that  are  very,  very 
strong.  And  yet  even  these  rules  have 
been  bent  once  in  awhile  in  view  of  cer- 
tain conditions  that  appear  to  be  a  type 
of  accident-incident  conditions  and  yet 
it  really  Is  not.  The  Secretary  having  it 
entirely  in  his  control,  will  have  his  fin- 
gers ritht  on  the  problem  and  can,  in 
short  order,  countermand  an  Injudicious 
order  given  by  an  inspector  in  the  field. 
But  you  cannot  do  it  with  a  commission. 

First,  most  of  the  Commissioners  take 
the  Job  as  an  honor  and  a  little  bit  of  side 
money.  Normally  they  do  not  do  it  for 
a  living,  and  they  are  not  around  when 
you  want  them  anyway.  Eight  men  would 
decide  whether  a  plant  would  be  burned 
down  or  closed  down.  We  have  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  decision  so  that  he  can  say,  "Set  this 
aside  until  I  get  into  it  and  find  out  ex- 
actly what  it  is  alxjut."  No  one  wonts  a 
plant  shut  down  because  an  inspector 
says  there  is  imminent  danger,  but  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  for  shutting 
it  down. 

By  the  same  token,  there  must  be  a 
provision  for  the  injudicious  decision  by 
some  inspector  who  reads  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  does  not  have  brains  enough 
to  interpret  it.  Tliat  Is  one  of  the  prob- 
lentis  and  one  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  given  me  on  this  bill.  They  are  not 
against  this  act.  They  are  against  the 
kind  of  inspection  services  they  have 
been  getting  in  some  other  areas  of  Fed- 
eral law  that  have  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  have  redress  of  any  kind  for 
wrongdoing  or  bad  decisions  on  the  part 
of  an  agent.  I  say  this  bill  has  no  more 
danger  in  it  for  Industry  than  any  other 
safety  bill  that  has  ever  been  proposed. 
What  does  it  do?  It  will  give  safety  to 
the  workers  in  the  mines  and  mills  and 
factories  of  this  country. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
ctiss  H.R.  16785,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  This  piece  of  legislation 
is  long  overdue  and  is  designed  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  our  working  men  and 
women.  It  authorizes  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  imder  the  act  and 
assists  and  encourages  the  States  in  their 
efforts  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  by  providing  for  research, 
information,  education,  and  training  in 
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the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
over  14,500  deaths  and  over  2  million  dis- 
abling injuries  due  to  industrial  accidents 
in  1968.  Since  some  States  have  incom- 
plete statistics,  we  can  assume  this  figure 
to  be  even  higlier.  An  AFL-CIO  safety 
committee  estimated  that  the  true  indus- 
trial accident  rate  Is  closer  to  4  million 
disabling  injuries  a  year. 

Surely,  faced  with  these  statistics  no 
one  can  doubt  the  urgency  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  Since  there  are 
too  many  essential  provisions  of  H.R. 
16785  for  me  to  consider  at  thi.'s  point.  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  my  remarks  on 
the  provision  for  training  and  employee 
education  and  tlie  need  for  more  per- 
£:onnel  in  this  field. 

Naturally,  the  primary  goal  of  this  let 
Is  to  prevent  accidents.  Most  necessary 
to  this  goal  is  the  appropriation  of  proper 
resources  for  safely  training  and  educa- 
tion. Hearings  conducted  on  this  bill  re- 
vealed a  dearth  of  occupational  health 
experts  in  this  country  and  both  Federal 
and  State  safety  and  health  inspectors 
are  severely  inadequate  in  number.  There 
are  only  1.600  State  safety  inspectors 
and  fewer  than  100  Federal  inspectors. 
Some  States  claim  that  they  do  cover  all 
or  most  of  their  working  men  and  women 
under  an  occupational  health  and  safety 
law,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  to  no  avail 
because  there  are  too  few  inspectors  to 
enforce  these  laws.  Only  three  State.^ 
have  over  100  inspectors:  about  half  have 
fewer  than  25;  16  have  a  dozen  or  less; 
and  four  States  have  no  inspection  per- 
sonnel at  all.  Clearly  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  manpower  with  professional 
competence  is  needed  to  bring  about  a 
successful  program.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  H.R.  16785  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  number  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
conduct  education  and  preparation  of 
Eafety  and  health  personnel.  Unsafe  acts 
or  unsafe  work  practices  are  frequently 
the  result  of  failure  to  train  workers  in 
safe  work  practices.  Unsafe  work  prac- 
tices may  be  of  many  forms;  using  the 
wrong  tool,  using  a  tool  incorrectly,  fail- 
ure to  use  guards  or  protective  equip- 
ment, taking  tmnecessary  chances,  and 
assuming  an  awkward  position,  to  name 
but  a  few.  Such  unsafe  practices  indicate 
lack  of  effectlTc  safety  training  and 
safety  training  should  be  a  part  of  the 
routine  job  training.  In  order  to  promote 
this  greater  awareness  of  safety  in  the 
workplace  the  bill  provides  for  employee 
and  employer  training  with  special  em- 
phasis on  technical  assistance  to  both 
labor  and  management  for  the  adoption 
of  sound  safety  and  health  practices. 

Unquestionably  H.R.  16785  can  do 
much  to  advance  training  and  employee 
education  and  to  supply  more  personnel 
in  tills  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  unconscionable 
for  us  in  the  Congress  to  let  another  ses- 
sion of  Congress  go  by  without  enacting 
thU  vital  piece  of  legislation.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
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support  of  this  necessary  bill  with  the 
understanding  worked  out  with  the 
sponsor  on  certain  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  eminent  danger  provisions 
and  the  type  of  enforcement  relating 
thereto. 

It  is  my  undei-standing  that  there  will 
be  refining  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  GAVDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  very  practical  and  sincere  ob- 
servations. I  think  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  important  point,  and  I  am  hi 
full  agreement,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  past  activities  with 
the  committee  in  conjunction  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  DANin,s>, 
and  of  course  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  Trom  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial Nation  in  the  world.  But  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  question  the  price 
of  thLi  achievement.  They  will  no  longer 
tolerate  industrial  pollution  when  pollu- 
tion can  be  avoided.  They  wiU  no  longer 
accept  needlessly  dangerous  and  defec- 
tive products.  In  short,  they  will  no 
longer  accept  a  "pubUc  be  damned — busi- 
ness as  usual"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
business  communi  ,•  which  needlessly 
contaminates  rnd  endangers  the  enjoy- 
ment of  prosperity. 

Yet.  in  our  concern  for  health,  and 
ecology,  we  have  ignored  one  of  man's 
most  lethal  environmental  situations.  A 
sutistantiai  portion  of  our  population  are 
working  men  and  women.  These  Ameri- 
cans spend  nearly  a  quarter  of  their  time 
in  surroundings  that  have  escaped  the 
environmentalist.  Much  hos  been  said 
about  the  air  we  breath  in  our  streets  but 
Uttle  has  been  said  of  the  polluted  air 
that  causes  death  and  disease  among  fac- 
tory workers  and  miners.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  harmful  effects  of  chemicals 
on  consumers  and  on  nature  in  general 
but  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
effect  on  the  American  farm  or  factory 
worker  whose  exposure  to  the  danger  is 
far  more  intimate.  This  failure  to  estab- 
lish priorities  among  our  environmental 
concerns  has  lead  to  some  almost  absurd 
situations.  It  is  a  fact  that  In  the  States 
today  there  are  1,600  occupational  health 
and  safety  inspectors  and  2.800  game 
wardens.  Elk  and  deer  are  better  pro- 
tected than  working  men  and  women. 

Heretofore.  State  and  Federal  govern- 
mental efforts  to  insure  the  occupation 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  work- 
er have  been  piecemeal  and  inconsistent. 
Some  of  the  States  have  been  fairly  con- 
scientious. Others  have  been  oblivious  to 
the  problem.  The  Federal  Government 
lias  sought  to  protect  some  workers  such 
as  those  In  mining,  transportation,  or 
Government  contracts  but  it  has  left  a 
substantial  number  unprotected. 

The  statistics  verify  the  ineffectiveness 
of  such  random  protection.  There  were 
14,500  deaths  and  2.200.000  injuries  on 
the  job  ih  1868.  More  Americans  died  at 


work  in  4  years  than  in  Vietnam  In  10. 
There  are  390,000  new  cases  of  occupa- 
tional disease  reported  annually. 

Some  persons  suggest  that  these  statis- 
tics do  not  Justify  increased  Federal  scru- 
tiny and  in  fact  that  they  demonstrate 
the  tremendous  strides  American  busi- 
ness has  made  in  maUng  industry  safer 
for  its  workers  in  the  last  50  years.  They 
also  argue  that  the  figures  demonstrate 
that  more  people  ore  killed  on  the  high- 
way than  on  the  job.  I  find  no  such  satis- 
faction in  such  contentions.  The  fact 
that  lialfway  solutions  have  been  half- 
way effective  hardly  seems  to  justify 
stopping  short  of  r>.  more  complete,  more 
effective  solution  of  occupationol  health 
and  safety  problems. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  for  this 
problem,  the  President  in  a  message  to 
Congress  in  August  of  last  year  (leclared; 
There  has  been  much  dtscuBslon  in  recent 
months  about  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment m  which  Americans  live.  It  la  impor- 
tant to  note  in  this  regard  that  during  their 
working  years  most  American  workers  spend 
nearly  a  quarter  of  their  time  at  their  Jobs. 
For  them,  the  quality  of  the  workplace  Is  one 
of  the  most  ImporUnt  of  environmental 
questions.  The  protection  of  that  quant;  Is  a 
critical  matter  for  Government  attention. 

For  many  decades,  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  safe  workplaces  has  rested  with  the 
SUtes.  But  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
State  laws  and  state  administration  varies 
widely  and  discrepancies  in  the  perfortnance 
of  state  programs  appear  to  be  liict«aaittg 
Moreover,  some  States  are  fearful  tliat  strict- 
er standards  wUl  place  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  other  States.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  role  in  occupation  safety  and 
health  has  thus  tar  been  limited.  A  few  spe- 
cific Industries  have  been  made  subject  to 
special  Federal  laws  and  limited  regulations 
have  been  applied  to  workers  in  compames 
who  hold  certain  government  controcu.  In 
my  message  to  Congress  last  March  on  Coal 
Mine  Safety,  I  outlined  an  Important  area  in 
which  further  specific  Federal  action  Is  Im- 
perative. But  something  broader  U  alao 
needed,  I  believe.  I  am  therefore  lecommend- 
ing  a  new  mechanism  through  which  safety 
and  health  standards  for  Industry  in  general 
can  be  Improved. 


The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation conducted  extensive  hearings  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  where  the  testimony  of  State  and 
Federal  officials  and  private  spokesmen 
was  taken.  After  much  deliberation  the 
committee  reported  out  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  H.R   16785. 

Tlie  bill  is  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  occupational  health 
and  safety.  For  the  first  time,  there  will 
be  a  law  to  insure  the  health  and  safety 
of  all  American  workers.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  additional  coverage  is 
unnecessary.  This  is  just  not  true.  Even 
opponents  admit  there  are  over  8  million 
workers  not  now  covered  by  Federal  law 
and  3  million  Federal  employees  not 
covered  by  any  health  and  safety  law  at 
all.  The  figures  prove  that  even  those  who 
are  covered  are  not  sufficiently  protected. 
Tell  the  families  of  the  14.000  who  die 
needlessly  every  year  that  we  are  doing 
enough;  tell  the  400,000  men  and  women 
who  develop  industrial  diseases  every 
year  that  they  are  sufficiently  protected; 
tell  the  2  million  workers  injured  every 


year  that  there  Is  something  totalitarian 
about  giving  them  a  safer,  more  health- 
ful place  to  work.  Solace  them  with  such 
statements,  for  I  cannot. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  is  the  first  nationwide  effort  to 
handle  this  nationwide  problem.  The  bill 
strives  to  incorporate  the  strengths  of 
the  existing  system  In  two  principal 
areas — thot  of  employer-employee  rela- 
tions and  that  of  State  regulations  of  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  where  it  can 
be  effective.  The  bill  does  not  envision  a 
complete  takeover  of  the  field  by  the 
Federal  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Federal  Government  would  merely 
see  to  it  that  certain  minimum  require- 
ments were  met  and  that  beyond  those 
the  health  and  safety  of  most  w^orker.s 
would  be  left  to  those  States.  The  bill  hrs 
a  third  characteristic  which  I  think  is 
extremely  important.  It  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  importance,  on  the 
indispensability  of  research  an<J  training 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
States,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  new  Federal   health  and  safet>' 
program  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Such  a  delegation  Is 
logical  since  our  prime  concern  is  the 
protecting    of    the   laboring    American. 
Opponents  suggest  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
delegate  so  much  authority  to  a  single 
agency  They  claim  it  Is  contrary  to  the 
separation  of  powers  concept  inherent  in 
one  Federal  system.  Let  me  say  flj-st  that 
the  division  of  authority  they  envision 
would  defeat  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  this  bill— that  is  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  on  occupational  health  and 
safety.  Second,  their  objection  demon- 
strates a  basic  miscomprehension  of  the 
concept  oi  separation  of  powers.  That 
concept  refers  to  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  imposed  on  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment lest  the  power  granted  to  any 
of  the  branches  be  abused.  It  has  long 
been  a  legislative  practice  to  delegate 
regulatory  authority  to  an  agency  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  agency  to  es- 
tablish a  factfinding  enforcement  pro- 
cedure. Those  aggrieved  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  agency's  regulations  may 
contest  the  agency's  action  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  We  have  estabUshed  a  sim- 
ilar procedure  here.  The  implication  that 
we  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
some  heretofore  unheard  of  authority  is 
simply  unfounded.  We  have  legislatively 
granted  an  administrative  agency   the 
authority  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
legislative  poUcy  subject  to  review  by  the 
Judiciary;    nothing   could    be   more   in 
keeping  with  the  separation  of  powers. 
We  need  the  kind  of  standards  envi- 
sioned here  now.  Unfortunately,  fair,  ef- 
fective standards   cannot   be    instantly 
promulgated.  Serious  extensive,  continu- 
ing study  is  necessary.  In  order  to  meet 
present  health  and  safety  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizing   the  impor- 
tance of  careful  deliberation  in  this  area. 
Interim  standards  would  be  authorized. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  com- 
manded to  establish  Interim  standards 
within  2  years  of  the  liUl's  enactment. 
Before  such  Interim  standards  become 
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effective  a  public  hearing  must  be  held 
to  aKcrtaln  the  position  of  the  parties  to 
be  affected  by  the  standard. 

The  Secretary  may  select  the  Interim 
standard  from  any  of  three  alternative 
sources.  He  may  accept  some  existing 
Federal  standard.  He  may  choose  a 
standard  put  forth  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized group.  Finally,  a  national  con- 
sensus standard  may  be  accepted.  The 
single  criterion  used  to  guide  the  Secre- 
tary in  bis  selection  must  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  affected.  There 
are  obvious  advantages  in  such  a  process. 
The  Secretary  benefits  from  the  expertise 
of  those  long  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  work  product  of  these  experts 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  fire  of  an  ad- 
versary hearing. 

But  these  standards  are  exactly  what 
their  name  implies — interim.  Within  90 
days  of  their  promulgation,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  Imitate  procedures  for 
the  establistunent  of  permanent  stand- 
ards. Whether  triggered  by  the  promul- 
gation of  an  interim  standard,  the  peti- 
tion of  an  interest  party,  a  representative 
of  a  State  or  one  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Secretary  himself,  an  advisory 
committee  must  be  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  within  15  months.  A 
standard  must  be  issued  90  days  after  a 
public  hearing  held  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's recommendation  and  other 
relevant  issues. 

The  Occupation  Health  and  Safety  Act 
contains  fair,  sophisticated  systems  of 
enforcement.  At  the  heart  of  this  sys- 
tem are  procedures  for  inspection,  inves- 
tigation and  reports  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.  These  procedures  and 
subsequent  enforcement  steps  have  been 
drafted  with  an  eye  to  the  protection 
and  convenience  of  the  employee  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  Inspections  are  to  be 
conducted  at  reasonable  times;  every 
effort  ifl  to  be  made  to  avoid  overburden- 
ing or  Inconveniencing  the  employer  In 
case  of  less  serious  transgressions,  the 
employer  may  contest  the  findings  and 
even  where  he  chooses  not  to  object  he 
has  more  than  2  weeks  to  bring  his  op- 
eration within  the  law.  Where  trade 
secrets  are  disclosed  in  the  process  of 
the  Inspection  or  investigation  they  are 
to  be  treated  with  the  strictest  confiden- 
tiality. Even  the  penalties  for  violations 
are  relatively  mild  considering  the  vol- 
im»e  of  business  in  the  industry  Involved. 

There  is  even  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  grant  "variations,  tolerances,  and 
exemptions"  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense. 

In  summation,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  seeks  to  answer  a  serious 
need  of  the  American  working  man.  It 
would  protect  at  least  11  million  work- 
ers now  outside  Federal  protection:  it 
would  protect  at  least  80  million  work- 
ers now  afforded  insufficient  protection. 
Occupational  health  and  safety  is  the 
one  area  where  our  concerns  for  the  en- 
vironment, for  protection  from  unsafe 
products,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
"silent  majority,"  merge.  It  is  dUBcult 
for  me  to  believe  that  Congress  will 
ignore  the  health  and  safety  of  millions 
of  Americans  in  this  day  of  growing  con- 
cern, for  the  sake  of  business  as  usual. 


Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Jar.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  ScRxtrzii  i . 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a 
question. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  knows, 
the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  now  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  health  and  safety  conditions  of 
many  mining  industries  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Does  section  22ib) 
provide  for  a  transfer  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
answer  is  "No."  Section  22(b)  would  only 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assert 
jurisdiction  over  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions within  the  mining  industries  now 
subject  t"  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  has  failed  to  exercise 
his  statutory  authority  U  set  health  and 
safety  standards  or  otherwise  declines 
to  assert  any  jurisdiction  over  the  min- 
ing industries  under  that  act.  In  other 
words,  only  when  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior completely  abrogates  his  respon- 
sibilities imder  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  would  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  be  allowed  to  invoke 
section  22'bi  and  set  standards  for  the 
mining  indi  strles  now  subject  to  the 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Dahtxu)  for  the  tremendous  ef- 
fort that  he  and  others  have  made  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  Qoor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  sup- 
port for  passage  of  HR.  16785.  the  Dan- 
iels Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
The  Daniels  bill  will  do  what  has  long 
been  needed — provide  strict  but  reason- 
able standards  of  health  and  safety  in 
the  workplace,  and  make  it  possible  to 
enforce  these  standards  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  held  In 
September,  October,  and  November  of 
1969  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  Dattisls  of  New 
Jersey,  made  it  urunistakably  clear  that 
a  strong  program  for  dealini;  with  haz- 
ards of  the  workplace  is  urgently  need- 
ed. On-the-job  safety  has  become  one 
of  modern  industry's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. The  aimual  toll  taken  by  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  illnesses  is  of 
frightening  proportions,  and  existing  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  problem  are  plainly 
insulBcient, 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  need  a 
major  catastrophe,  a  slaughter,  before 
we  will  get  action?  Must  we  have  a  holo- 
caust such  as  the  disaster  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Parmington,  W.  Va.,  where  78 
miners  were  killed  just  before  Thanks- 
giving in  November  1968?  That  tragedy 


sparked  the  emotion  and  Initiative  which 
led  to  passage  of  the  1969  Federal  Coal 
Mines  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Are  we  in 
truth  a  government  only  by  crisis,  a 
claim  made  by  those  who  would  derogate 
the  Congress  of  this  country? 

Unsafe  as  Is  coal  minii\g,  there  are  jobs 
in  the  United  States  which  are  even  less 
safe.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  poinu  out  that  the  accidental  death 
rate  for  tunnel  construction  workers  is 
three  times  as  high  as  that  in  coal  min- 
ing, and  for  electrical  construction  work- 
ers twice  as  high  as  In  coal  mines.  Anoth- 
er extremely  dangerous  job.  according  to 
Metropolitan  Life.  Is  that  of  lumbermen. 
Lumbermen  have  a  death  rate  four  times 
that  of  standard  insurance  risks,  and 
are  especially  susceptible  to  Injuries  of 
the  spinal  cord,  bones,  and  Joints.  Some 
of  these  Job  dangers  may  be  inevitable, 
but  safety  experts  are  becoming  more 
aware  and  more  vocal  about  the  fact  that 
many  dangers  in  these  and  other  indus- 
tries and  occupations  are  controllable 
and  avoidable. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  grim  sta- 
tistics on  occupational  death  and  injury 
before.  But  they  bear  repeating,  they  de- 
serve repeating,  they  .should  be  repeated. 

Over  14.000  workers  die  each  year  as  a 
result  of  job-related  causes.  In  only  4 
years'  time,  as  many  Americans  have  died 
because  of  their  employment  as  were 
killed  in  almost  a  decade  of  our  country's 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  the  last  25 
years — since  the  end  of  World  War  n— 
more  than  400.000  Americans  have  been 
killed  by  industrial  accidents  and  dlsca«e. 
This  is  a  larger  total  than  the  300.000 
dead  which  World  War  U  cost  our  Na- 
tion, and  a  more  tragic  figure  because  so 
much  of  It  could  have  been  avoided  had 
we  had  a  law  such  as  the  Danieb  bill. 

Which  false  prophet  was  he  who  said 
that  work  never  killed  anyone? 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  figures  only 
on  actual  deaths.  Besides  this,  about  2.5 
million  workers  suffer  on-the-job  injury 
every  year,  according  to  Labor  Depart- 
ment estimates.  And  this  statistic,  in- 
credibly high  as  It  is,  has  been  challenged 
as  understating  the  actual  situation.  In 
testifying  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
Ralph  Nader  estimated  that  annually  be- 
tween 200.000  and  400.000  industrial  acci- 
dents go  uncounted  by  Federal  and  State 
tallies.  A  partial  explanation  for  this. 
Nader  said,  is  that  there  are  few  incen- 
tives for  reporting  injuries  and  fewer 
penalties  for  not  reporting  them. 

A  recent  report  by  safety  expert  Je- 
rome Gordon,  prepared  under  contract 
for  the  US.  Labor  Department,  substan- 
tiates Nader's  conclusions.  The  Gordon 
study  estimates  that  present  Labor  De- 
partment industrial  accident  statistics 
understate  work  injuries  by  about  200,000 
cases  a  year.  One  basic  cause  for  this 
understatement,  according  to  tbeOordon 
report.  Is  Improperly  run  and  under- 
funded programs  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  and  the  National  S^e- 
ty  Council.  Gordon  also  blames  Industry 
domination  of  private  safety-standards 
organizations,  which  allows  most  firms 
literally  to  compose  their  own  records  on 
industrial  accidents. 

As  if  all  these  facts  and  figures  are  not 
depressing  enough,  the  crusher  comes  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  overall  trend  of 
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Injuries  on  the  Job  has  worsened  in  the 
last  decade  or  so.  Job  safety  began  to 
slip  back  after  1968,  when  the  factory 
accident  rate  had  fallen  to  a  record  low 
of  11.4  disabling  injuries  per  million 
man-hours  worked.  By  1968,  the  rate  had 
increased  by  over  20  percent  to  14  dis- 
abling injuries  per  milUon  man-hours 
worked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  is  clear.  The 
facts  have  been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  support  of  the  Dan- 
iels Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
HJt.  16785. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aninrazioi , 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  early  cosponsors  of  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safet>'  proposal.  1  am 
proud  to  support  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House.  HJl. 
16785.  the  OccupaUonal  Safetv  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  The  bill  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  landmark  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  history  of  social  legis- 
lation. It  is  designed  to  insure  a  safe  and 
healthful  work  environment  for  the  80 
million  men  and  women  workers  in  our 
country,  and  hence  to  benefit  their  de- 
pendents as  well. 

Large  numbers  of  working  people 
spend  an  average  of  40  hours  a  week 
In  some  of  the  most  polluted,  physically 
hazardous  and  mentally  devastating  en- 
vironments imaginable.  Eighty  percent 
of  these  citizens  work  in  places  where  no 
type  of  health  service  is  provided.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  protection  given  the 
remaining  20  percent  varies  from 
excellent  to  minimal,  according  to  the 
Environmental  Actions.  Inc. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  much  concerned 
with  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  inconceivable  that  14.500  work- 
ers are  killed  each  year  in  industrial  mis- 
haps. Willie  2.2  million  more  are  disabled 
through  Job-related  accidents. 

A  recent  study  authorized  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Labor  and  conducted 
among  a  sample  of  California  businesses 
revealed  that  this  figure  might  be  10 
times  too  low.  and  that  the  national  flg- 
iU'e  might  be  closer  to  25  million  injuries. 
We  do  not  even  have  a  realistic  estimate 
of  the  number  of  vnirkers  who  suffer  or 
die  from  occupationally  caused  disease. 
Hopefully,  we  wUl  learn  this  from  the 
research  which  is  provided  for  In  this 
bill.  Our  almost  total  ignorance  ot  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  of 
work-related  disease  is  Itself  a  cause  for 
alarm  and  action. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  we  do  know 
that  Industrial  accident*  alone  inflict, 
by  far,  a  greater  number  of  casualties 
each  year  than  has  the  Indochina  war. 
The  highest  casualty  rate  in  Vietnam 
occurred  in  1968  when  12.588  of  our  serv- 
icemen were  killed.  In  that  same  year 
even  conservative  estimates  show   that 

14J00  workers  were  killed  on  the  Job 

1.812  more  than  died  in  Vietnam. . 

The  National  Safety  Council  hafr  found 
that  during  the  first  months  of  1967,  the 
total  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  ris- 
ing out  ot  the  work  situation  were  far 


greater  than  those  due  to  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  Specifically,  there  were  873,- 
600  motor  vehicle  injuries  or  deaths.  Yet 
there  were  over  2.2  million  work  injuries 
resulting  in  temporary  or  permanent 
disablement  or  death. 

In  1967.  work  accidents  and  Illnesses 
cost  the  American  economy  over  $8  bil- 
lion. Ten  times  more  man-days  are  lost 
in  America  every  year  due  to  Injury  than 
are  lost  because  of  strikes,  lockouts  and 
walkouts  all  combined. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Labor  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Duiizls,  for  his 
able  work  in  structuring  this  landmark 
bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  the  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Latwr  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Peuuks.  for 
his  contributions  and  foresight  in  re- 
porting such  a  strong  bill  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  congratulate  them  on  this  mo- 
mentous achievement  in  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 

This  bill  is  not  in  response  to  some 
sudden  disaster.  Mr.  CliahTnan,  but  to 
the  continuing  health  and  safety  hazards 
of  our  Nation's  accelerated  industriali- 
zation. The  40  workers  who  die  each  day. 
the  6.000  who  are  hijured  each  24-haur 
siiUt,  represent  personal  tragedies  which 
have  not  yet  aroused  any  great  public 
outcry.  Yet  the  work  force  of  America 
has  a  vital  and  personal  concern  in  the 
passage  of  Uiis  legislation.  The  figures,  as 
appalling  as  they  are.  can  never  ade- 
quately convey  the  agony  of  the  injured 
and  the  anguish  of  each  individual 
family,  much  less  the  discomfort  that 
arises  from  unhealthy,  unsafe  working 
conditions  under  which  the  health  of 
miUions  of  workers  is  being  eroded. 

While  some  states  have  acted  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, only  a  relative  few  have  modem 
laws  and  have  devoted  adequate  resources 
to  their  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. At  least  eight  SUtes  have  no  iden- 
tifiable programs  in  occuiiational  health 
at  all.  In  the  States  today,  there  are  a 
total  of  1,600  health  and  safety  inspec- 
tors, and  2,800  game  wardens.  Elk  and 
deer  are  better  protected,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  working  men  and  women. 

In  States  with  strong  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards,  the  acci- 
dent rate  is  19  per  100,000  workers.  In 
States  with  weak  programs,  it  is  110  per 
100.000 — a  number  500  percent  greater. 
In  no  State  are  enforcement  standards 
adequate  to  force  total  Industry  compli- 
ance with  existing  standards. 

The  OccupaUonal  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1970  would  show  our  concern  for 
a  healthy  em'lronment  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  It  would  especially  show,  Mr. 
Ctiairman,  that  we  as  a  nation  will  no 
longer  tolerate  a  situation  where  the  cost 
of  employment  for  many  individuals  Is 
the  strong  likelihood  that  t»«ry  will  tie 
maimed  or  crippled  for  life.  Despite  the 
many  disruptive  forces  in  our  land  to- 
day. I  feel  that  our  Increasing  concern 
for  the  quality  of  life  and  our  compu- 
sion  for  the  individual  hold  out  a  brlcht 
promise  for  tomorrow. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon-sin 
would  yield  to  me  1  additional  minute  ■> 
Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  shall  tie  happy  to  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinol= 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
former  Director  of  Labor  for  the  State 
of  niinols  where  I  have  had  broad  expe- 
rience in  the  implementation  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  the  occupation- 
al disease  bill  In  Illinois,  I  can  unequiv- 
ocally state  that  the  Javtts  amendment, 
as  provided  for  In  the  Senate  bill,  will 
weaken  this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 
The  full  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  act  mttst  rest  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  this  bill  Is  to  be 
meaningful. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Board 
that  was  appointed  known  as  the  Mine 
Safety  Review  Board.  A  perusal  of  tlie 
list  of  members  for  that  Board  will  show 
that  none  of  the  members  are  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor:  none  are  peo- 
ple who  have  had  experience  at  the  gra.<s- 
roots  level  in  the  industrial  plants  of 
America:  or  who  have  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  at  this  time. 

I  vividly  recall  when  I  attended  my 
first  safety  conference  in  Washington. 
DC.  In  1950,  and  for  over  20  years,  those 
who  have  supported  the  objectives  of  tlii.s 
conference  have  stated  to  the  various 
legislatures  of  America  that  too  many 
lives  and  too  many  man-hours  of  work 
are  being  lost  because  American  workers 
are  not  being  adequately  protected.  The 
American  worker  has  waited  too  long. 
Let  us  put  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs — on  the  highest  appointed  labor 
official  in  Government — the  S«x:retar;  of 
Labor. 

I  wholeheartedly  support,  as  one  of  the 
original  cosporLsors.  the  Daniels  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  Steiger  substitute.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Daniels  bill  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  buslnesa  of 
protecting  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wlaconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Did  1  hear 
that  statement  correctly? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  You  heard  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  STEIOEH  of  Wisconsin.  Wen,  had 
I  only  known. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnols  iMr.  Rulsmick). 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  the  legiaUUon  tliat  we  now 
have  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairmaii.  a  main  puxpoee  of  this 
legislation  is  to  strengthen  State  pro- 
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grams  conce-iilng  industrial  or  in-plant 
cafety.  Traditionally,  industrial  safety 
programs  have  been  aimed  at  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  plant  itself  and 
Uie  establishment  of  safety  rules  and 
practices  to  be  followed  by  the  employees. 
The  bills  before  us  today,  however,  are 
even  more  inclusive.  They  cover  all  types 
of  products  which  might  be  used  on 
worksites  and  would  permit  each  Stale  to 
issue  design  .standards  for  the  safety  of 
these  products. 

The  difficulty  with  product  design 
standards  is  that  products  are  frequently 
mass  produced  on  a  national  market 
basis  and  without  any  particular  plant 
or  worksite  in  mind.  Contrasted  with  a 
plant,  which  is  nearly  always  cusloi^ 
designed  and  laid  out,  some  products 
which  might  be  used  in  that  plant  are 
often  not  custom  designed,  but  iiistead 
are  of  a  uniform  design  and  are  nation- 
ally distributed  and  sold.  Thus  a  forkllft 
or  tractor,  or  even  a  lawn  mower,  are  all 
often  used  in  or  around  a  plant  or  work- 
site and  yet  are  seldom  designed  or 
manufactured  for  any  particular  cus- 
tomer. These  products  are  designed  for  a 
national  market.  The  problem  which  I 
hope  to  avoid  would  arise  wheji  under 
this  legislation  the  States  promulgate 
standards  which  deal  with  the  design  of 
such  products.  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  each  of  the  50  States  enact  a  valu- 
ing standard  and  thu«  require  the  prod- 
uct manufacturer  to  custom  build  an  un- 
necessarily expensive  and  slightly  differ- 
ent model  of  his  product  for  each  of  the 
50  States.  Even  if  the  manufacturer  did 
this  It  would  not  solve  the  lA'oblem  a  user 
of  the  product  would  have  where  he 
brought  the  product  Into  several  States 
with  varying  standards  and  might  have 
to  customize  it  for  use  in  each  of  those 
States. 

My  amendment  would  specify  that 
with  respect  to  the  standards  which  a 
State  may  promulgate,  the  standards 
should  not  present  an  imdue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  and  should  only  be 
applied  to  the  area  of  product  safety 
when  a  compelling  local  condition  can  be 
shown,  unless  there  is  no  national  or 
Federal  sUndard  applicable.  In  other 
words,  where  a  product  is  built  to  a  Fed- 
eral standard,  it  should  not  have  to  be 
custom-built  to  varying  State  standards, 
either  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  user, 
unlesa  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  deny  the  States  the  right 
to  issue  product  design  standards.  It  only 
requires  that  there  be  a  sufBclent  show- 
ing of  compelling  local  conditions  which 
would  Justify  the  deviation  from  a  na- 
tional standard.  In  this  regard.  I  note 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  created 
by  Public  Law  SO-146  in  1987: 

That  a  mandatory  Federal  safety  standard 
for  a  consumer  product  preempt  any  State 
or  local  standard,  with  appropriate  provision 
for  exemption  where  clear  and  compeUlng 
conditions  In  the  State  make  It  neceajtary. 

The  Product  Safety  Commission,  In  ex- 
plaining Its  recommendation  stated : 

states  seldom  Impose  safety  standards  for 
consumer  products.  Where  requirements  ap- 
ply to  product  jafety.  these  vary  consider- 


ably. For  this  reason.  m.iD7  manufacturers 
cannot  produce  for  a  national  market  except 
by  designing  different  models  for  individual 
States,  tjltlmalely.  consumers  pay  the  waste- 
ful cost  of  several  models  Iselng  produced 
where  one  «-ould  do. 

I  think  that  we  could  all  agree  \v;t'i 
such  reasoning. 

The  Commi.-^ion  concluded  that: 
with  a  provlbion  for  exemption  of  state 
regulations  that  du  not  unduly  burden  inter- 
state commerce  national  safety  standard.^  for 
unreasonably  ha7.ardous  consumer  products 
can  be  expected  to  enhance  protection  for 
the  public  and  conserve  Ume.  money,  effort, 
and  resources.  At  the  same  time,  the  pos- 
sibility of  exemptions  will  leave  States  free 
to  develop  innovative  safety  methods  and  to 
Sattsly  iinu&ual  local  needs. 

This  Li  exactly  the  approach  which  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  take. 

I  might  just  mention  that  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Saxbi;  and  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  by  Senator  Wiluams. 
I  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  affltSWlr 
ment  with  the  sponsor  of  what  will  be  a^ 
substitute  amendment,  and  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  him — I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  witti  all  the  leadership  of  tlie 
committee  on  the  Democratic  side,  but  1 
have  had  the  chance  to  talk  to  some,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  a  copy  of  the 
amendment — but  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  acceptable 
to  them  as  well. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  X 
have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  the  amendments 
will  be  presented  either  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  personally  see  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  wish  to  discuss 
it  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
<  Mr.  Daniels  i  ,  before  I  make  a  commit- 
ment on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  the 
five  amendments  that  are  intended  to  be 
offered  from  that  side  will  be  offered  as 
amendments,  or  will  they  be  incorpo- 
rated In  a  rewritten  proposal  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  decision  has  not 
as  yet  been  arrived  at,  but  It  is  my  think- 
ing that  if  a  substitute  is  voted  down 
that  these  amendments  will  be  offered  at 
the  appropriate  place  In  the  committee 
bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  ylrid  further? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
just  wanted  to  make  the  observation  that 
it   would   make   a   difference    to    those 


Mcmbera.  such  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  who  are  proposing  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  whether  the  amend- 
ments were  offered  individually  as 
amendments  or  incorporated  in  an  over- 
all substitute.   , 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  that  you  gen- 
tleman can  assume  that  if  the  substitute 
is  voted  down  tliat  these  amendments 
wUl  be  voted  on  .separately  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  hi  the  well  for  callhag  this 
problem  to  our  attention.  And  liaving 
worked  long.  dUlgcntly  and  very  strenu- 
ously, a.".  I  know  the  gentleman  has.  from 
having  talked  to  the  gentleman  over  tlie 
past  several  months  concerning  this 
Iiroblem.  I  can  say  that  It  was  not  easy 
to  And  the  kind  of  language  that  would 
resolve  the  problem  without  in  some  way 
or  otlier  giving  ri.se  to  other  problems, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  that. 

I  think  it  is  of  special  interest  that 
the  language  the  gentleman  uses,  or  is 
proposing  to  offer,  is  similar  or  identical 
to  the  language  tliat  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Product  Safety  Commission. 

So  I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fine  work  that  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Udali.  ) . 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  all  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  line 
Piece  of  legislation.  I  strongly  support  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  our 
country  is  intensely  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental problems,  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
cept resistance  or  apathy  toward  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  occupational  health 
and  safety.  The  factory,  mill,  office,  and 
shop  is  the  environment  for  millions  of 
working  Americans.  In  industi-y  after  in- 
dustry, the  workplace  is  a  polluted 
place — with  a  dangerous  pollution  that 
robs  working  people  of  their  health  and 
their  lives.  These  intolerably  hazardous 
conditions  must  be  ended  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  For  this  rea-son  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  Daniels  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  H.R.  16785. 

No  President  called  to  public  attention 
the  problem  of  occupational  injuries  and 
diseases  in  American  Industry  generally 
until  Lyndon  Johnson  did  so  in  1968.  But 
the  bills  introduced  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendations  to  end 
the  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  sight  due  to 
industrial  accident  and  occupational  ill- 
ness died  in  committee  hearings  during 
the  90th  Congress.  In  August  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reintroduced  the  proposal  for 
a  Federal  occupational  safety  and  health 
law. 

HM.  ms:  is  a  carefully  thought  out 
statute,  developed  after  15  days  of  public 
hearings  and  seven  markup  sessions  im- 
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der  the  able  and  dedicated  chairmanship 
of  my  esteemed  colleague.  Representa- 
tive DANm,s  of  New  Jersey,  Prom  my 
study  of  this  bill,  I  believe  It  wlU  estab- 
lish fair  and  reasonable  standards  for 
the  prevention  of  on-the-job  accidents 
and  Illnesses,  as  well  as  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  technology  and  shift- 
ing consumer  preferences  have  been 
caiislng  fundamental  changes  In  our 
country's  occupational  structure  and  in- 
dustrial processes.  These  changes  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  occur  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  each  year  approximately 
600  new  chemicals  are  Introduced  In 
America's  factories.  mlUs,  anu  labora- 
tories. At  the  1969  hearings  on  occupa- 


passed  safety  standards  last  spring  for 
the  spraying  of  asbestos,  it  was  the  first 
city  In  the  United  States  to  do  so.  Ah 
yes.  the  mills  of  the  legislative  gods  grind 
slowly— nearly  half  a  century  behind  the 
wheels  of  in  lustry — while  the  specter  of 
noiseless  and  often  invisible  Industrial 
death  stalks  the  land. 

Among  the  ■  orst  man-killers,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Harusoh  Wiluams  of 
New  Jersey,  ■ue  the  textUe  mills.  More 
than  100,000  of  the  Nation's  1  million 
textile-mill  workers  have  contracted  bys- 
slnosls,  or  brown-lung  disease,  from  in- 
haling cotton  dust,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator's estimates.  A  study  of  men  work- 
ing the  coke  ovens  in  the  steel  Industry 
showed  thry  suffered  a  lung  cancer  mor- 
tality rate  62  percent  higher  tluui  the 
average    steel    workjr    who    does    not 


pational  safety  and  health,  the  Daniels    breathe  the  -ulllde  gases  exhausted  by 


subcommittee  learned  that  roughly  6.000 
chemicals  currently  are  in  use  in  Indus- 
try. And  yet — note  this  significant  statis- 
tic—health authorities  today  know  the 
safe  threshold  values  for  only  about  500. 
These  facts  say  something  to  me.  and 
to  all  of  us.  They  say  that  we  had  better 
learn  more  about  the  chemicals  and 
other  substances  which  are  being  used  In 
increasing  numbers  and  variety  In  the 
production  processes  of  this  coiutrr, 
especially  whether  or  not  they  are  toxic. 
They  tell  us  that  we  need  more  measure- 
ment as  to  the  amounts  of  these  mate- 
rials which  are  being  employed,  and  more 


the  coke  '  vens.  Ai,  jther  example  of  what 
Ralph  Nader  aptly  terms  "a  silent  kind 
of  violence"  Is  berylliosi=.  a  lung  disease 
caused  Ly  the  Inhalation  of  dust  or  fumes 
from  the  space-age  metal  beryUium. 
Berylliosis  is  a  prime  Instance  of  the  "jy- 
product  Impact  on  worker  health  and 
safety  of  new  materials,  new  processes, 
and  new  technologies,  posing  a  whole 
new  set  of  hazards  and  potential  hazards. 
Silicosis  ii.  another  major  crippling  and 
deadly  respiratory  disease  common  to 
industr:'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  tmconsclon- 
able  gap  between  the  minimal  protection 


knowledge  of  safe  threshold  levels.  They     being  given  to  several  milUon  workers 


warn  us  that  we  urgently  need  more 
regulation  of  the  use  of  these  products 
and  greater  prevention  of  their  abuse. 
This  whole  area  of  the  industrial  con- 
sumption of  chemicals  and  of  the  occu- 
pational di.-ieas:s  whi-h  result  is  one  of 
the  major  preoccupations  of  the  Daniels 
bill — and  the  one  to  which  I  am  pri- 
marily addressing  myself  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Time  constraints  restrict  me 
to  this  fleld.  although  as  you  know  the 
Daniels  bill  goes  beyond  occupational 
health,  and  concerns  itself  also  with  the 
more  visible  and  well-known  question  of 
Industrial  accidents  and  on-the-job 
Injury. 


regularly  exposed  to  the  gases,  dusts, 
and  mists  of  American  industrj-,  and  the 
protection  they  need.  There  is  a  frighten- 
ing gap  between  our  knowledge  about 
these  suljstances,  and  what  we  need  to 
know.  There  Ls  a  depressing  gap  between 
the  supply  of  trained  persoimel  to  de- 
velop standards  for  a  safe  handling  of 
these  materials  end  to  enforce  observ- 
ance of  those  standards,  and  our  require- 
ments for  these  personnel.  The  Daniels 
bill  is  desi^zi^  d  to  narrow  and  eventually 
close  these  gaps.  "  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dla- 
Unguished  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr. 


No  one   knows   for  sure  how   many „ 

workers  have  been  struck  down  by  silent  Ftichan 

killers  in  the  form  of  corrosive  chemicals,  Mr.     PEIGHAN.     Mr      Chairman     I 

noxious  fum«,  and  debUitating  dust  par-  commend  my  colleagues,  the  chairmaJi  of 
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ingredients  of  the  manufacturing  proc-  the  genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Pia- 
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conlosis,  commonly  referred  to  as  black 
lung  disease.  This  is  an  occupational 
hazard  of  coal  miners,  caused  by  a  build- 
up of  coal  dust  In  the  lungs.  The  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  has 
done  something  about  this  killer  by  es- 
tablishing maiclmum  allowable  coal  dust 
standards  in  mines. 

But  there  are  other  potent  respiratory 
diseases  to  which  milUons  of  American 
workers  are  subject  and  for  which  vir- 
tually no  Federal  regulation  exists.  In 
the  insulating  trade,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff  of  Nev 
York's  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
8  percent  of  all  workers  will  die  from 
aabestosls  caused  by  breathing  tiny  par- 
ticles of  asbestos.  The  disease  was  Iden- 
tified  In    1924;    when   New   York   City 


full  committee  for  bringing  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Occupational  health  and  safety  is  an 
area  which  cries  out  for  a  positive  Fed- 
eral role.  State  and  private  Industry  safe- 
ty measures  are  piecemeal,  fragmented, 
or  nonexistent. 

In  the  latest  year  In  which  any  data 
are  available.  1988.  the  etidence  is  stag- 
gering—14,000  workers  killed.  2.200.000 
suffered  disabling  injuries,  390.000  occu- 
pational Illnesses — and  yet  we  are  told 
that  this  information  Li  based  upon  in- 
complete reports.  The  totals  may  even  be 
larger. 


matters  to  which  the  committee  has 
given  an  indication  that  it  will  accept 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Dakmls 
to  the  committee  bill  to  eliminate  any 
possible  objeciion  to  the  procedure  the 
bill  would  authorize  ir  .securing  safe 
working  places.  Wltli  these  amendments 
I  agree.  The  "mendments  according  to 
the  documented  record  today  will  mod- 
ify the  reported  bill  in  the  followirM; 
re'-.pects: 

First,  the  "general  duty"  will  be  modi- 
fled  to  require  only  that  employers  pro- 
vide employment  "free  from  recognized 
hazards"  and  there  will  be  no  penally 
for  violation  of  duty: 

Second,  the  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  order  clnsedowns  without 
a  court  order  In  imminent  danger  situ- 
ations will  be  deleted  and  exclusive  re- 
liance placed  on  judicial  remedies: 

Third,  the  provision  that  has  been  at- 
tacked as  giving  an  employee  the  right 
to  "strike  with  pay  "  will  be  deleted: 

Fourth,  the  monitoring  provisions  will 
be  revised  to  eliminate  fears  of  excess 
burdens  on  employers :  and 

Fifth.  The  Construction  Safety  Act  will 
be  amended,  as  in  HJl.  19200,  to  Include 
all  contractors  instead  of  just  those  per- 
forming Oovemment  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thD 
committee  bill  as  modified, 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hau), 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
question  on  this  bill,  of  course.  Is  not 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  an  In- 
dustrial Health  and  Safety  Act.  That 
question  now  seems  to  be  settled  and  It 
Is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that  It  Is. 
We  can  all  agree  that  the  toll  of  deatli 
and  of  Injury  liiat  the  workers  of  this 
coimtry  suffer  in  on-the-job  accidents — 
14.500  deaths  a  year.  2  million  disabling 
Injuries  a  year,  and  other  millions  of 
serious  but  not  disabling  Injuries — Is  too 
high  and  that  It  has  been  paid  for  too 
long. 

But  there  are  differences.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  very  substantial  differences, 
among  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  to  correct  this  problem.  I  beUeve 
very  strongly  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  Is  a  reasonable,  careful 
and  a  cautious  approach  to  thjj  problem. 
I  say  that  despite  anything  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  reasonable 
careful  and  cautious  approach  to  this 
problem  for  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  DsmiLs)  Is  to  be  com- 
mended because  it  has  been  under  hfc 
leadership  and  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  P»rkiks)  that  this 
bUI  has  been  brought  this  far.  It  is  only 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  would  ac- 
cept the  amendments,  which  It  Is  my 
understanding  will  be  offered  by  the 
majority  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

t  do  not  think  thia  bill  goes  too  far. 
the  way  it  stands.  I  think,  if  anything, 
this  bUl  does  no  go  far  enough,  the 
way  It  stands — with  14.500  killed  In  In- 
dustrial accidents  this  year  and  3  million 
disabled  In  Industrial  accidents.  No.  Mr. 


I  have  listened  to  the  debate  with    Chalnnan,  this  bill  does  not  try  to  go 
great  Interest,  In  particular  on   those     too  far,  too  fast. 
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But  I  will  accept  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  majority, 
because  I  recognize  that  they  are  neces- 
sarj".  unfortunately,  in  order  to  correct 
inisimpressions  that  have  been  deliber- 
ately fostered  by  the  opponents  of  this 
leeblatlon  I  make  no  bones  about  call- 
ing them  opponents  of  the  legislation 
They  are  the  same  people  who  came 
before  the  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  said  that  they  did  not  want 
any  bill  at  all — no  legislation  is  what 
they  wanted.  They  came  before  the 
committee  in  this  Congress  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  said  that  they  still 
preferred  no  legislation  at  ail.  but  they 
would  accept  the  aomintstration  bill. 
And,  indeed,  the  administration  bill  was 
very  close  to  no  bill  at  all.  But  even 
after  the  acceptance  of  ihese  amend- 
ments, which  we  do  only  reluctantly, 
there  i-s  still  an  important  difference  Idc- 
tween  the  committee  bill,  the  Daniel.';  bill, 
and  the  bill  that  my  friend,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  olIerlnK.  Under  the 
Daniels  bill,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  fix 
responsibility  and  to  And  out  who  it  is 
that  is  supposed  to  set  the  standards 
and  who  it  is  that  is  supposed  to  enforce 
them.  U  the  program  is  not  adequately 
implemented  and  if  not  strictly  eriforced 
for  the  American  people  to  be  able  to 
hold  accountable  tlie  rejiponsible  ofB- 
cials — in  this  caiie  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  substitute  for 
that  accoimtability,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  legislation,  a  face- 
les,<i  board,  none  of  whom  will  be  known 
to  the  people,  none  of  whom  will  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  and  behind 
whose  skirts  an  entire  administration 
will  be  trying  to  hide.  That  Is  an  im- 
portant difference,  and  even  with  the  re- 
luctant acceptance  of  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  committee,  that  Important 
difference  will  remain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  reject  the 
substitute  and  agree  to  the  committee 
bill,  the  Daniels  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
speakers  who  have  directed  t^eir  atten- 
tion to  the  issue  that  we  sliall  face  to- 
morrow when  we  vote  on  the  Steiger- 
Sikea  substitute  which  will  be  offered. 

Let  us  understand,  first  of  all.  the 
amendments  which  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Daniels)  has  announced  he  intends  to 
offeri.are  good.  I  do  not  deny  that.  They 
significantly  improve  the  bill.  But  they 
do  not  do  it  anywhere  near  enough.  You 
are  still  golug  to  be  faced,  even  as 
amended,  if  the  substitute  Is  defeated, 
with  an  imperfect  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  tm- 


peifect  In  at  least  two  regards,  not  to 
belabor  the  point. 

One  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  tlie 
sepaiation  of  powers.  The  bill  H.R. 
16785.  maintains  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Secretary  of  Laljor  as  a  czar  to 
set  the  standards  to  enforce  and  inspect 
plant  sites  and  to  penalize  those  who 
have  violated  the  law. 

Second  is  the  failure  to  change  the 
status  of  the  inspector  himself.  Though 
under  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  intends  to  offer 
the  iimninent  danger  section  will  be 
modified  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
SCIser-Slkes  subs'itute,  stUl  the  Issu- 
ance by  .-^n  inspector  of  the  citation 
forthwith  with  a  peiuUty  to  be  levied  at 
a  later  time,  is  not  good. 

Going  down  the  list,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
those  who  have  supported  the  concept 
of  the  independent  board  to  set  the 
standards  and  the  separation  of  func- 
tions— the  Department  of  Industry, 
Labor,  and  Human  f^latlons  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Department  of 
Labor.  State  of  New  York,  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  Industrial 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Occupational  Medicine,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  CoimcU,  the  Council  of 
Occupational  Health,  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  Inter- 
national A.ssociation  of  Government  La- 
bor Officials,  the  American  Industrial 
Hygiene  Association,  the  International 
A.s.sociatiDn  of  Industrial  Accident  Board 
and  Commtsfiions,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Governmental  Industrial  Hy- 
gienists,  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department — I  really  wonder, 
are  those  the  people  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  talking  about  who  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  who  oppose  any 
kind  of  legislation?  The  answer  is,  ob- 
viously, no.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan knows  it.  These  are  people  who  are 
committed  to  having  a  bill  passed,  but 
who  tielieve  the  separation  of  fimctions 
is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  equi- 
table legislation. 

So  these,  then,  are  the  issues  which 
we  win  face  tomorrow  as  we  come  to  a 
close  of  the  debate  today.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  can  be  willing  to 
accept  the  bipartisan  compromise  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  myself  in  an  effort  to  get  a  bill  that 
can  be  passed  in  this  session,  and  which 
can  be  supported  by  all  segments  of  the 
economy  and  bipartlsanly  here  In  the 
Congress,  or  whether  we  will  have  to 
try  to  maintain  the  posture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  agreed  to. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr,  Chairman,  every  fac- 
tory, mill,  and  office  in  this  country  could 
well  post  a  cautionary  sign  next  to  its 
front  entrance — "Warning :  Working 
May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health," 
Rapidly  changing  technology  has  been 
introducing  novel  and  gravely  serious 
threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
employed  men  and  women.  Today  we  are 
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asking  our  workers  to  perform  far  dif- 
ferent tasks  from  those  they  performed 
15  or  even  5  years  ago.  It  is  only  right 
that  the  on-the-job  protection  we  pro- 
vide for  these  workers  also  be  up  to  date. 

For  this  reason  I  am  strongly  support- 
ing the  Daniels  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  H.R.  16785.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  c-.refully  thought-out  insti-ument  to 
help  prevent  industrial  accidents  and  oc- 
cupational illnesses.  And  it  is  needed,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  urgently  needed  be- 
cause cf  the  dangerous  weaknesses  in  Ihe 
present  dams  and  dikes  that  stand  to 
stem  the  tide  of  rising  job-related  haz- 
ard.s. 

True,  many  industries  and  businesses 
have  made  commendable  progress  on 
their  own  in  protecting  worker  health 
and  safety.  Some  have  managed  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  accidents  by  as 
much  as  80  or  90  percent,  demonstrating 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  proper 
effort  But  such  volimtary  successes  are 
not  widespread  nearly  enough. 

Collective-bargaining  agreements  often 
include  .safety  and  health  provisions. 
Many  professional  organizations  have 
suggested  voluntary  standards.  Groups 
like  the  National  Safety  CotmcU  have 
worked  to  promote  safer  working  condi- 
tions But  the  overall  record  Is  spotty 
and  uneven. 

As  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  for 
many  decades  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  safe  workplaces  has  rested 
mainly  with  the  States.  Again,  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  State 
administration  vary  widely.  Some  States 
are  fearful  that  stricter  standards  will 
place  them  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  other  States  In  attracting  and 
holding  Industry. 

A  few  jurisdictions — such  as  Califor- 
nia and  New  York — have  strong  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  programs.  But 
most  State  programs  are  inadequate 
Although  all  States  recognize  in  varying 
degrees  their  responsibility  for  insuring 
the  wage  earner  a  safe  and  healthful 
working  environment,  many  State  safety 
laws  apply  to  only  limited  areas  of  activ- 
ity, such  as  boiler  and  elevator  safety. 
State  programs  are  tiecoming  even  more 
inadequat«  with  the  introduction  of  new 
Industrial  chemicals  and  processes  that 
menace  health  and  life  in  complex  and 
often  unpredictable  ways. 

Some  States  have  very  few  Inspectors, 
and  spend  as  little  as  two  cents  per 
worker  a  year  in  job  safety  enforcement. 
There  are  only  1,600  State  .safety  inspec- 
tors altogether  in  this  country.  Only 
three  States  employ  over  100  inspectors 
each;  al»ut  half  the  States  have  fewer 
than  25  inspectors  each;  16  have 
a  dozen  or  fewer;  four  States  have  no 
inspection  personnel  at  all.  Only  three 
States  have  inspectors  who  are  trained 
in  the  field  of  occupational  health  and 
hygiene.  Ironically,  there  are  twice  as 
many  fish  and  game  wardens  in  the 
United  States  as  there  are  safety  and 
health  inspectors.  The  Daniels  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  1969  revealed  a  severe 
shortage  of  occupational  health  experts 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Habsisok  Willmms,  of  New 
Jersey,  chairing  the  Senate  Lal>or  Sub- 
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committee  considering  Job  safety  legis- 
lation, has  pointed  out  that  some  65  mil- 
lion workers  in  smaller  plants  have  litUe 
or  no  occupational  health  protection,  for 
which  he  blames  "archaic  laws,  adminis- 
tered  by  madequale,  ill-paid  and  ill- 
trained  staffs,  a  wide  vaiiation  in  safety 
standards  and  starvation  budgets."  The 
chairman  of  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator 
Ralph  YARBoaonoH,  of  Texas,  has  been 
equally  caustic.  He  has  compared  present 
on-the-job  safety  efforts  to  "a  sneeze  in 
a  hurricane."  The  Federal  role  in  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  has  been  se- 
verely limited  so  far.  The  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  sets  standards  but 
these  apply  only  to  woikers  employed  on 
Federal     contracts     for     supplies     and 
equipment.  Safety  standards  also  are  in- 
cluded in  the  McNamara-OHara  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  of   1965,  a.oplying  to 
workers  engaged  In  contract  work  sup- 
plying services  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Great  strides  forward  were  made 
last  year  by  this  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  and  the  Federal  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act,  but  of  course  these  ap- 
ply only  to  the  specific  industries  men- 
tioned,  although   admittedly   Industries 
which   are   among   our  coimtrys   most 
hazardous. 

Something  broader  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  Federal  Job  safety  legislation. 
These  are  not  my  words,  but  those  of 
President  Nixon  in  his  message  of  Au- 
gust 6.  1969.  recommending  Federal  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  legislation. 
In  so  doing  he  was  repeating  a  recom- 
mendation also  made  In  1968  by  Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  ,)resent  and  past 
Presidents,  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  Daniels  bill.  H.R.  16785,  as  the  best 
way  to  do  the  job.  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
endorse  it  too. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  16785  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  place  unlimited 
power  hi  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  will  work  a  hardship  on  in- 
dustry in  my  State  of  Illinois  as  well  as 
other  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  realize  that 
everyone  Is  interested  in  effective  and 
reasonable  occupational  health  and 
safety  legislation.  For  this  reason  I  feel 
that  H.R.  19000  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Steicer  and  Sous  Is  a  more 
reasonable  measure  than  the  Daniels  bill 
because  it  contatas,  amouK  other  mat- 
ters, the  following  elements: 

First,  Creation  of  an  independent  na- 
tional occupational  safety  and  health 
board,  composed  of  qualified  experts  to 
establish  standards; 

Second.  Authorization  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  enforce  these  standards; 

Third.  An  occupational  safety  and 
health  appeals  commission  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  alleged  violations  and  Impose 
fines;  and 

Poiuth.  A  provision  that  a  plant  could 
be  ordered  closed  only  by  order  of  a  0  S 
district  court. 

H.R.  16785,  if  passed,  would  almost 
surely  be  held  unconstitutional.  It 
stretches  my  Imagination  to  believe  that 
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soimd-thinking  Members  of  this  House 
would  even  propose  it  in  ite  present  form. 
If  H.R.  16785  passes  as  is,  it  will  add 
more  fuel  to  the  fire  in  an  already  turbu- 
lent labor  arena.  Unions  could  and  would 
use  H.R.  16785  to  disregard  the  no-strike 
provisions  in  collective  agreements.  Fur- 
ther, even  If  union  officers  were  against  a 
local  strike,  "red  hot"  i-ank-and-file 
members  could  and  would  disregard 
their  contractual  no-strike  pledge. 

This  bill  disregards  constitutional  due 
process;  puts  unreasonable  power  and 
authority  in  the  hands  of  inspectors, 
many  of  whom  might  be  incompetent  or 
easily  influenced;  gives  only  vague  guide- 
lines on  what  is  expected  altliough  penal 
in  nature;  and  gives  ultimate  penal  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with- 
out possibility  of  court  review. 

I  think  that  everyone  here  is  aware 
that  most  accidents  result  from  unsafe 
acts  by  employees,  not  by  unsafe  equip- 
ment, and  it  would  be  imwise  to  try  to 
legislate  a  product  designed  to  make  cor- 
rections for  this  fact. 

And  to  permit  an  employee  representa- 
tive to  inspect  Uie  plant  to  determine 
what  is  safe  as  far  as  equipment  and 
working  conditions  would  put  undue  bur- 
den on  the  employer. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  real  improve- 
ment is  through  cooperative  action  in- 
volving employers  and  employees — ^with 
assistance  and  guidance  from  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  providing  the  coopera- 
tive climate  and  assistance  that  are 
needed,  HS..  16785  would  be  a  divisive 
influence  tliat  would  acliieve  little,  if  any, 
safety  improvement. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  sensible  require- 
ments for  safety  and  health,  but  when  a 
bill  starts  out  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
health  and  then  goes  on  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  almost  unlimited  regu- 
latory powers  beyond  these  requirements. 
I  become  opposed. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
H.R.  16785.  It  is  seriously  lacking  from 
the  standpoint  of  fairness  and  due  proc- 
ess, but  is  replete  with  provisions  that  are 
imduly  p<inltive.  administratively  \m- 
workable,  and  potentially  highly  disrup- 
tive of  labor-management  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  an  occupation- 
al safety  and  health  bill.  But  one  that 
makes  sense  and  not  one  that  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  pressure  and  power  poli- 
tics of  tlie  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  year  14,000  workers  are  killed  on 
the  job  and  another  25  million  suffer  dis- 
abling injuries.  In  1967,  industrial  acci- 
dents cost  the  economy  »7.3  billion  with 
10  times  more  man-days  lost  to  injury 
than  to  strikes. 

It  should  be  clear  that  every  American 
shares  our  concern  for  occupational 
safety  and  health,  business  as  well  as 
labor.  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat; 
yet,  we  continue  to  discuss  this  technical 
failure  in  political  terms.  There  is  no 
room  for  partisanship  where  the  health 
of  a  worker  is  concerned;  there  is  only 
the  self-evident  need  for  an  expert  and 
professional  authority  to  set  health  and 
safety  standards  for  all  American 
workers. 

I  have  read  both  the  Daniels  and  the 
Steiger  bills  carefully,  and  it  seems  that 
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only  tlie  second  can  Insure  efficiency  and 
professionalism  without  taking  sides.  The 
Stciger  bill,  HR.  19200,  does  not  view 
the  problem  of  occupaUonal  safety  and 
health  in  partisan  terms,  as  a  question  i^f 
balancing  the  rights  of  business  and 
labor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  element 
of  fairness  can  be  ignored,  but  merely 
that  is  must  be  secondary  to  our  recog- 
nition of  the  technical  nature  of  a  prob- 
lem shared  by  both  business  and  labor. 
The  Steiger  bill  would  permit  stand- 
ards to  be  set  and  enforced  by  cxperls, 
trained  in  a  field  where  all  considera- 
tions are  objective  and  all  solutions  scien- 
tific. The  individual  working  man  would 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  while  businr.s 
and  labor  dicker  over  the  relative  shares 
of  power.  The  measure  proposed  bv  Uid' 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  encourage  both 
sides  to  take  each  case  of  industritil 
accident  as  a  l»ttleground  for  further- 
ing their  own  interests.  This  is  exactlv 
what  we  must  avoid.  It  should  be  testi- 
mony to  the  wo.  1  of  the  Steiger  bUl  that 
in  guaranteeing  efficient  and  objective 
action  by  scientific  expeais  It  necessarily 
inspires  confidence  in  every  segment  i-f 
the  American  public. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  the  substitute  bill  is  its  call  for  a  di- 
vision of  powers.  Proponents  of  the 
Daniels'  measure,  which  places  all  func- 
Uons  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  cf 
Labor,  argue  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances imposed  by  a  separation  are  not 
necessary  to  insure  fairness  on  the  part 
of  a  single  government  department  lu 
their  obsession  with  balancing  rights  of 
business  and  labor,  I  believe  tliey  hav» 
missed  the  whole  point  of  tliis  ke>-  article 
of  the  Steiger  bill.  The  division  of  stand- 
ard setting,  judicial  and  enforcement 
functions,  is  not  primarily  designed  to 
guarantee  fair  treatment,  but  rather  to 
permit  the  efficient  operation  of  all  these 
functions.  No  element  In  this  structure 
would  be  overburdened  with  extra  duties  ■ 
it  is  just  an  added  help  that  none  of  these 
duties  would  conflict  to  the  injury  of  one 
interest  or  another. 

The  Steiger  bill  places  the  authority 
to  set  standards  in  the  National  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  solelv  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  experience  in  tlie 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
This  Board  would  have  no  other  duties 
but  to  set  standards.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  woiUd  be  authorized  to  conduct 
inspections,  make  recommendations  to 
this  Board,  and  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
occupational  safety  and  health  appeals 
commission,  which  would  arbitrate  busi- 
ness-labor disagreements  over  violations. 
Each  element  of  this  structure,  therefore, 
has  specific  and  narrowly  defined  areas 
of  responsibility;  already  composed  of 
experts  in  their  respective  fields,  they 
would  only  increase  their  efficiency  and 
objectivity  with  experience. 

The  Daniels,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
all  responsibility  on  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  would  set  standards  through 
a  time-consuming  and  complicated  pro- 
cedure involving  ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees. The  progress  could  take  as  long 
as  2  years;  and  it  would  always  take  that 
long  because  for  each  new  standard  an 
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entirely  different  and  Inexperienced  ad 
hoc  committee  would  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Further,  the  Secretary  would 
enforce  the  standards,  prosecuting  vio- 
lators before  Labor  Department  hearing 
examiners.  Finally,  he  would  issue  cor- 
rective orders  along  with  assessing  civil 
penalties.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
cne  man  or  even  one  department  could 
handle  the  burden  of  duties  assigned  by 
the  committee  bill.  Certainly,  the  Steiger 
substitute  provides  a  much  more  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  goal  of  efficiency  and 
cbjectivity. 

As  for  the  actual  process  of  setting 
standards,  again  the  substitute  biU  is 
much  simpler.  It  docs  not  require  ad  hoc 
committees  because  it  already  has  a  per- 
manent Board  to  examine  the  evidence 
and  decide  any  controversy.  The  Board 
would  use  the  formal  procedures  of  the 
APA,  so  that  a  full  hearing  will  be  held 
with  an  opportunity  tc  cross-examine. 

In  cases  of  grave  dangers  to  workers 
from  toxic  substances  or  hazards  result- 
ing from  new  processes,  the  Board  can 
issue  temporary  emergency  standards 
which  go  into  effect  immediately  upon 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Emergency  standards  in  the  Daniels  bUI 
are  not  effective  until  30  days  after  pub- 
lication in  the  Register. 

Clearly,  the  emphasis  of  the  Steiger 
bill  Is  on  the  efficient  operation  of  all 
three  fimcUons.  But  it  also  includes  sev- 
eral provisions  which  insure  fairer  treat- 
ment than  the  Daniels  bill  would.  First, 
the  substitute  measure  permits  Judicial 
review  of  standards  by  the  VS.  court  of 
appeals.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Second,  the  Steiger  proposal  asserts 
only  that  employers  must  provide  con- 
ditions free  from  readily  apparent  dan- 
gers, not  the  vague  statement  of  the 
committee  that  employera  must  fumteh 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 
The  confusion  that  this  general  coverage 
will  caase  when  applied  to  such  complex 
and  technical  circumstances  as  those  of 
an  industrial  plant  cannot  now  be  meas- 
ured, but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  prove 
quite  substantial.  Besides,  a  general 
standard  like  this  only  discourages  the 
formulation  of  specific  standards,  which 
is.  after  all,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Third,  the  rabstitutp  mea^iare  would 
authorize  relief  from  situations  of  immi- 
nent danger  only  through  Injunctions 
Issued  by  the  district  courts.  The  Daniels 
bID  gives  this  power  to  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment inspector  who  unfortunately  may 
choose  to  shut  down  a  plant  arbitrarily 
and  may  be  influenced  by  business  or 
union  pressure.  The  court  injunction 
provides  relief  just  as  quickly,  but  on  the 
basis  of  fact  not  whim. 

Fourth,  the  Steiger  bill  requires  that 
both  employer  and  employee  representa- 
tives accompany  an  Inspector;  thus.  If 
one  is  unable  to  participate  in  the  inspec- 
tion the  other  cannot  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  absence. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  must  be 
commended  for  Including  worthwhile 
provisions  for  training  grmnts.  research. 
State  involvement,  and  safety  for  Fed- 
eral jobs  But  these  are  also  contained  in 
the  subsUtute  biU. 


In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
reiterate  the  necessity  for  scientific  and 
objective  approach  to  the  technical  prob- 
lem of  industrial  accidents.  When  75 
out  of  every  100  teenagers  now  entering 
the  work  force  can  expect  to  suffer  a 
disabling  injury  sometime  in  his  work- 
ing career,  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we 
face  the  goal  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  not  as  a  matter  for  partisan  poh- 
tics.  but  as  a  challenge  to  the  science  and 
technology  of  our  country.  Many  of  the 
problems  we  face  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  innovations  science  has  enabled  us 
to  make:  there  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  this  same  scientific  genius  should 
not  be  applied  to  their  solution. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
is  ready  for  consideration  imder  the 
5-minute  rule  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  bill.  There  is  now  before  us 
the  committee  bill.  HJl.  16785,  and  the 
Steiger-Sikes  substitute.  H.R.  19200.  The 
sponsors  of  the  comtnittee  bill  have  made 
it  clear  in  the  debate  on  today  that  they 
recognize  the  bill  contains  serious  defi- 
ciences  and  they  are  proposing  a  nimiber 
of  amendments  which  are  intended  to 
improve  the  bill.  Undoubtedly,  these 
amendments  would  improve  the  bill. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  a  much  better  bill  than  the 
improved  committee  bill.  This  I  am  sure 
will  be  brought  out  as  the  debate  con- 
tinues on  tomorrow.  Specifically,  at  that 
time  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendments  which  are  to  be 
offered  to  the  committee  bill  will  fail 
in  important  areas  to  eliminate  serious 
weaknesses  which  already  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  committee  bill.  I  list 
these  in  order. 

HR.  16785  vests  all  functions  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  does  not  provide 
for  a  separate  independent  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  set  stand* 
ards  nor  for  an  independent  adjudica- 
tory body  to  hear  the  cases  of  alleged 
violations  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Daniels  bill  has  an  unrealistic  set 
of  criteria  to  which  a  standard  must 
measure  up.  For  example,  standards  must 
in  effect  guarantee  that  "no  employee  will 
suffer  any  impairment  of  health  or  func- 
tional capacity,  or  diminished  life  expec- 
tancy." 

The  Daniels  bill  contains  no  provision 
for  judicial  review  of  standards.  Both  the 
Steiger  bill  and  the  Senate-passed  bill 
provide  such  review. 

The  Daniels  bill  requires  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  employer  and  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  employees 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
an  Inspector  on  hU  Inspection.  This  is 
too  broad  and  inflexible  a  provi.«ion.  The 
Steiger  bill  permits  an  employee-author- 
ized representative  to  accompany  an  In- 
spector on  his  rounds  only  where  an  em- 
ployer exercises  his  option  to  accompany 
an  inspector. 

The  Daniels  bill  would  make  it  a 
crime — misdemeanor — ^for  any  person  to 
give  advance  notice  of  a  pending  inspec- 
tion. This  Is  a  particularly  objectionable 
provision.  It  Is  aimed  at  Labor  Depart- 
ment personnel,  the  very  people  upon 
whom  Congress  would  rely  so  much  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  under  the 


bill:  and  by  Implication,  this  provision 
would  make  every  employer,  regardless 
of  his  record  or  good  faith,  a  furtive 
wrongdoer  who  somehow  must  be 
caught  in  the  act  of  violating  safety  and 
health  standards. 

In  the  State-plan  section,  the  Daniels 
bill  requires  a  State  to  include  in  it*  plan 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
will  make  all  standards  included  in  the 
plan  applicable  to  all  public  employees 
of  the  State  and  its  political  .subdivisions. 
The  problem  ^i-ith  this  provision  is  that 
some  States  do  not  exercise  control  over 
all  public  employees  working  in  the 
State:  in  some  Statn  the  local  govern- 
ments control  their  own  public  em- 
ployees. Therefore,  both  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  provide 
that  to  the  extent  permitted  by  its  law. 
the  State  will  establi.sh  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  program  applicable  to 
all  emplojees  in  the  State,  which  pro- 
gram is  as  effective  as  the  standards 
contained  in  the  plan. 

H.R.  16785  dangerously  extends  the 
Federal  Government's  jurisdiction  to 
State  and  local  employees.  We  think  thU 
extension  imwise  and  the  matter  is  prop- 
erly treated  in  the  Steiger-Sikes  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pLed.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
will  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  In  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  16785 
Be  it  enocied  by  the  SeitaU  and  Bouse 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  Staies  of 
America  in  Conffress  assemhlcit.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act". 

AMENDUENT    JH   TBZ   NATtTSE    OF    A    STFBgTtrTJTT 

ormzo  BT  u*.  siEjoaa  or  wuconsin 
Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Axoendmcnt  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stxidex  of  Wisconsin:  Strfke 
out   all   after   the   enacting  clause   and   in- 
sert: 

CONCaXSStONAI.    FINDINCS     AND     Ptnu>D5S 

Sec.  a.  <»)  The  Congress  finds  that  per- 
sonal Injuries  and  illnesses  arising  out  ol 
work  situations  Impose  a  substantial  bur- 
den upon,  and  are  a  hindrance  to.  Inter- 
state commerce  In  terms  of  lost  produc- 
tion, wage  loss,  medical  expenses,  and  dis- 
ability compensaUon   payments. 

(b)  Tb«  Congress  declares  It  to  be  Its 
purpase  and  policy,  through  the  exercise  of 
its  powers,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  forel^  nations  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  bealtbful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our 
human  resources — 

(1)  by  encoiiraglng  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  occupational  safety  and  health 
haeards  at  their  places  of  employment,  and 
to  stimulate  employers  and  employees  to 
institute  new  and  to  perfect  existing  pro- 
grams for  providing  safe  and  bealthlul 
working    conditions; 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  but  dependent  re- 
sponsibilities   and    right*   wtth    respect    to 
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achieving  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions; 

(3)  by  creaung  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  applicable  to  businesses  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  by  creating  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  for  carrying  out  adjudicatory 
functions  under  the  Act; 

1 41  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  in  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health,  Including  the 
psychological  factors  involved,  and  by  devel- 
oping Innovative  methods,  techniques,  and 
approaches  for  dealing  with  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems: 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  occupational  health  standards 
present  problems  often  different  from  those 
Involved  In  occupational  safetv; 

(7)  by  providing  medical" criteria  which 
will  assure  Insofar  as  practicable  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  Ufc  expectancy  as  a  result 
of  his  work  experience: 

(8»  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
Increase  the  number  and  competence  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health: 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards; 

( 101  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  imqjec- 
tlon  and  sanctions  for  any  individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition: 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants  to 
the  States  to  assl.it  In  identifying  their  needs 
and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health,  to  develop  plans  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
to  Improve  the  adminiHtrailon  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  occupational  safety  and  health 
laws,  and  to  conduct  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  in  connection  there- 
with; 

( 12 )  by  providing  for  appropriate  reporting 
procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  wUI  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  accu- 
rately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  problem; 

(13)  by  encouraging  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  Injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

ocrxNrnoNs 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(2)  The  term  "Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission"  means  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  established 
under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  esUb- 
Usbed  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafflc,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  between 
a  SUte  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbio.  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  (other  than  a  State 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion), or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  mora 


DimKS  or  eupLOTESs 

Sec.  5  Each  employer — 

(a)  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  emplojrment 
which  are  free  from  any  bazards  which  are 
readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  to  hU  employees; 

(b>  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

OCCtlPATIONAL   SAFETT    AND    HEALTH 
STAMDAKIW 

Stc.  6  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  established  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  ts  authorised  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  prescribing  occupatlonaj 
safety  and  health  standards  in  accordance 
with  sections  556  and  557  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(b|  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  653.  65fi,  and  557.  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  In  no  event  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard,  any  national  consen- 
sus standard  or  any  established  F^eral 
standard,  unless  It  determines  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  a  standard  as  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standard  would  not 
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result  In  Improved  safety  or  health  for  af- 
fected employees.  In  the  event  of  confitct 
among  such  standards,  the  Board  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  standard  which  aseures  the 
greatest  protection  of  the  safety  or  health  of 
the  affected  employees.  Such  national  con- 
sensib  standard  or  eatablished  Federii 
standard  shall  take  effect  immediately  upcu 
publication  and  remain  In  effect  untu  su- 
perseded by  a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (B)  of  this  section. 

(CM1»  Whsnever  :he  Board  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  deci- 
sion, granu  any  exception  or  extension  of 
time,  i:  shall  include  a.  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  action,  and  such  rtatemenc 
shili  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register: 
and 

(2)  Whenever  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Board 
differs  substantially  from  an  existing  na- 
tional consensus  standard,  the  Board  shall 
include  In  the  rule  issued  a  stat<ment  of  the 
reasons  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  better 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  than  the 
national  consensus  standard. 

(di  Any  agency  may  participate  In  the 
rulemaking  under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (with  respect 
to  safety  issties)  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (with  respect  to 
health  issues)  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Board  at  any  time  to  eatablUh  or  modify  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards  indi- 
cated in  the  request.  Within  sUty  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board  shall 
conuiience  proceedings  under  this  section 

(f)  Any  Interested  person  may  also  sub- 
mit a  request  In  writing  to  the  Board  at  any 
time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
aafety  and  health  standards.  The  Board  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  request. 

(gl  If.  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule, 
an  interested  person  or  agency  which  sub- 
mitted written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  argumenu 
and  such  person  or  agency  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  addlUons  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  result  of  the  rulemaking 
procedure  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  additions 
earlier,  the  Board  may  receive  and  consider 
such  additions. 

(h)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  for 
particular  indtj&trles,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions, businesses,  workplaces  or  work  en- 
vironments. The  Board  shall  also  give  due 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  manda- 
txiry  standards  in  determining  the  priority 
for  establishing  such  standards. 

(l)(ll  The  Board  shall  provide  without 
regard  to  requirements  of  Ch.  5.  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  an  emergency  tem- 
porary standard  to  take  immedUte  effect 
upon  publication  m  the  Federal  Register  11 
It  determines  (A)  that  employees  are  exposed 
to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  substances 
determined  to  be  toxic  or  from  new  hazards 
resulting  from  the  Introduction  of  new  proc- 
eases.  and  (B)  that  such  emergency  stand- 
ard is  necessary  to  protect  employees  from 
such  danger. 

(3)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3)   of  this  subsecUon. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Board  shall  com- 
mence a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sections 
656  and  557  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  standard  as  published  shall  also 
serve  as  a  proposed  rule  for  the  hearing.  The 
Board  shall   promulgate   a  standard   under 


Individuals,  partnersblps,  associations,  corpo- 
rations,  business  trusts,  legal  representatives, 
or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

(8)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  Tb*  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  is  employed  in  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects  com- 
merce. 

(8t  The  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  end  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(0)  The  term  "occupotlonal  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which  re- 
quires conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use  of 
one  or  more  practices,  means.  metfao<ls.  op- 
erations, or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment. 

(10)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modification  thereof 
which  (a)  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  nationally  recognized  public  or 
private  standards- producing  organization 
possessing  technical  competence  and  under 
a  consensus  method  which  involves  consid- 
eration of  the  views  of  Interested  and  af- 
fected parties  and  (b)  has  been  designated 
by  the  Board,  after  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

(11)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard" means  any  operative  occupational 
safety  and  health  standard  established  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  and  pres- 
ently in  effect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of 
Congress  in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

APPLICABIUTT  Or   ACT 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shaU  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  In  a  work- 
place in  a  State,  Wake  Island,  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  defined  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  Johnston  Is- 
land, or  the  Canal  2^ne.  except  that  this 
Ayr  .»..it   w.^*  -~_i     »  t-       •*   t    I.MW      ki.  ,a.ij    sticijL    uic  rvsuiL  Ol   Lne  ruiemajcine 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  for  Judicial  enforcement  of 
this  Act  by  the  courts  established  for  areas 
in  which  there  are  no  Federal  district  courts 
having  JurisdlcUon. 
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this  paragraph  no  later  than  six  months 
after  publication  of  the  emergenc;  tempo- 
rary standard  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  thlB  lubBection. 

( J )  ( 1 )  Whenever  the  Board  upon  the  basis 
or  infarmauoa  submitted  to  It  in  wrlttng  by 
aa  interested  person  |  Including  a  repre- 
eent&Uve  of  an  organization  of  employers  or 
employees,  or  a  uauonaiiy  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organization)  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political  BUbdlvl- 
£iou  of  a  State,  or  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion otherwise  available  to  it.  determines 
that  a  rule  should  be  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  rection.  the  Board  may 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  as  provided 
for  In  section  7(ei  of  this  Act.  which  shall 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Board  re- 
garding the  rule  to  be  prescribed  which  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  which 
recommendations  shall  be  publlsbd  by  the 
Board  in  the  Pederai  Eteglster.  either  as  part 
of  a  subsequent  notice  of  proposed  nile- 
makmg  or  sepamtely.  The  tvcommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  within  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty days  from  Its  appointment,  or  within  such 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  but  in  no  event  may  Che  Board 
prescribe  a  period  which  is  longer  than  one 
year  and   three  months. 

(3)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  any  event  within  four  months. 
54:hedule  and  give  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  commltiee 
and  any  other  relevant  subjects  and  Issues. 
In  the  event  that  the  advisory  committee 
falls  to  submit  recommendations  within  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  from  lt«  appoint- 
ment (or  such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  the 
Board  ha.;  prescribed)  the  Board  shall  make 
a  proposal  relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  advisory  committee  was  appointed,  and 
shall  within  four  months  schedule  and  give 
notice  of  hearing  thereon.  In  either  case. 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  subjects,  and  la- 
sues  or  any  such  hearing  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Regt«ter  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  hearing  and  shall  contain  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee  or  the 
proposal  made  In  absence  of  suc-h  recom- 
mendation Prior  to  the  hearing  interested 
persona  fihall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  upon  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  or  other  prtv 
posal.  Only  persons  who  have  submitted  such 
comments  shall  have  a  right  at  such  bear- 
Ing  to  submit  oral  arguments,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  submitting  written  evidence,  data. 
views,  or  arguments. 

fk)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  Is  uttilzed)  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  (where  no  ad- 
visory committee  ta  uttliKed)  after  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  section 
•(a)  Issue  a  rule  promulgating,  modifying, 
or  revoking  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  make  a  determination 
that  a  rule  should  not  be  issued.  Such  a  rule 
may  contain  a  provision  delaying  its  effec- 
tive date  for  such  period  (not  in  eitcesB  of 
ninety  days)  as  the  Board  determines  may 
be  appropriate  to  Insure  that  affected  em- 
ployers are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  and  their  employees  with  the 
requirements  of  the  standard. 

(I)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  5(b) 
ol  this  Act.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  by  the  employer  of  each  such  ap- 
plication and  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  hearing.  The  Board  shall  issue  such  rule 
or  order  If  It  determines  on  the  record,  after 
an  opportunity  for  an  Inspection  and  a  hear- 
ing, that  the  proponent  of  the  exemption 
has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence     that     the     conditions,     practices. 


means,  methods,  operatlone,  or  processes 
used  or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an  employer 
will  provide  esnplojmient  and  places  of  em- 
ployment to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe 
and  healthful  as  thoae  which  would  prevail 
If  he  complied  with  the  standard.  The  rule 
or  order  so  issued  shall  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions the^etnployer  must  maintain,  and  the 
practices,  meanc  methods,  operations,  and 
processes  which  he  must  adopt  and  utilize  to 
the  extent  they  differ  from  the  standard  In 
question.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  revoked  upon  application  by  an  em- 
ployer, employees,  or  by  the  Board  on  lu  own 
motion  In  the  manner  prescribed  for  Its  Is- 
suance at  any  time  after  six  months  after  its 
issuance. 

^m^  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
secUon  shall  prescritie  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  apprise 
employees  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  haz- 
ards and  of  the  suggested  methods  of  avoid- 
ing or  ameliorating  them. 

AOTisoaT  coMMrrrxxs 
Sec.  7.  (a)  There  la  hereby  estabUshed  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa* 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Wellore.  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  composed  equally  of  repreeentatlves 
of  management.  labor  and  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the  public 
members  as  Chairman.  The  memticrs  ahall 
be  jielected  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  competence  in  the  Beld  of  occupauonal 
safety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Bubsection  a<g)  of  this  Act. 

rd)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
ConxniJttee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  aervlces  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Ita  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  An  adTlsory  committee  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Board  In  lu  standard-setting 
functions  under  secUon  6  of  this  Act  ahall 
coualst  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  Include  ae  a  member  one  or  more 
deslgneoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member 
one  or  more  designees  of  the  Secret&ry  of 
Labor  and  ahall  Include  among  its  members 
an  equal  number  of  persona  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  affiliation  to  present  the  view- 
point of  the  employers  Involved,  and  of  per- 
sons similarly  qualified  to  present  the  view- 
point of  the  workers  involved,  as  well  as  one 
or  more  representatives  of  health  and  safety 
agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee may  also  Include  such  other  persons  ax 
the  Board  may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  work  of  such  committee, 
including  one  or  more  representatives  of 
professional  organizadons  of  technicians  or 
professlonols  spedatlzlng  In  occupational 
safety  or  health,  and  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  nationally  recognised  standards- 
producing  organlaauona,  but  the  number  of 
persons  so  appointed  to  any  advisory  com- 
mittee Shan  not  exceed  the  number  ap- 
pointed to  sQch  committee  as  representa- 
tives of  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Persona 
appointed  to  advisory  conunltteea  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  compensated  In  the  same 
manner  as  consultants  or  experts  under  sec- 


Uon 8(g>  Of  thU  Act.  The  Board  shaU  pay 
to  any  State  which  Is  the  employer  of  a  mem- 
ber of  such  committee  who  u  a  representa- 
tive of  the  health  or  safety  agency  of  that 
State,  reimbursement  sufficient  to  cover  the 
actual  coat  to  the  State  resulting  from  such 
representative's  membership  on  such  com- 
mittee. Any  meeting  of  such  committee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  an  accurate  record 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public.  No  member  of  such  committee  (other 
than  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees) shall  have  an  economic  interest  In 
any  proposed  rule. 

NATIONAL    OCCtn-ATIONAt    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 
SDARD 

Sfc.  8.  (a)  The  NaUonal  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by 
reason  of  previous  training,  education,  or 
experience  in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
or  health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  One  of  the  five  members  may  be 
designated  at  any  time  by  the  President  to 
eer^e  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Executive 
Schedule  pay  rate*)  of  chapter  52  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5314  (5  U.S.C.  5314)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"  ( 54)  Chairman,  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(2)  Section  5315  (5  U.S.C.  6315)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fallowing;  "(92)  Members,  National  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Board.". 

(c)  The  principal  ofilce  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed  and  which  ahall  be  pre- 
served In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  ahall. 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  ahall  appoint, 
in  accordance  with  the  clvU  service  laws. 
such  oEQcers.  hearing  examiners,  agents,  at- 
tofneye,  and  employees  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary and  to  fix  their  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended. 

(f)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(g>  The  Board  la  authorized  to  employ 
experts,  advisers,  and  consultantx  or  organi- 
Katlons  thereof  as  authorized  fay  section  Sloe 
of  UUe  6.  United  States  Code,  and  allow 
them  when  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  author- 
ized by  section  S703(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persona  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed. 

(h)  To  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  Issue  aub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  doctmients  and  admin- 
ister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(1)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in 
writing  by  the  Board  or  by  any  party  or  his 
attorney  of  record,  which  notice  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  de- 
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poee,  and  to  produce  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments, tn  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and  pro- 
duce like  documentary  evidence  before  the 
Board,  as  provided  in  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section.  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  under  this  Bubscction.  and  the  per- 
wns  taking  such  depositions,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  fees  as  arc  paid  for  like 
services  in  the  couru  of  the  Uruied  States. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  per- 
son under  this  section,  the  Federal  district 
court  for  any  district  m  which  such  person 
is  found  or  reaides  or  transacts  business. 
upon  application  by  the  United  States,  and 
after  notice  to  such  person  and  hearing,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  on  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  product  docu- 
ments before  the  Board,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  la  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  Its  proceedings. 

OVTIKS    or    THE    SSCRETAaT 

Jnspectlonx,  InveBtlgatlons,  and  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretiiry.   upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  estabiuhment 
construcUon  site,  or  other  area,  workplace  or 
environment  where  work  Is  performed  by  an 
employee  of  an  employer;  t  nd 

(2)  to  quesuon  any  such  employee  and  to 
inspect  and  investigate  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limiu  and  in  a  reason- 
able manner,  any  such  area,  workplace,  or 
environment,  and  all  pertinent  conditions 
structures,  machla^s,  apparatus,  devices 
equipment,  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  U  the  employer,  or  his  representative 
accompanies  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  during  the  conduct  of  aU  or 
any  part  of  an  inspection,  a  representative 
authorised  by  the  employees  shall  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  record  of  his 
activities  concerning  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation or  order  as  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  carrying  out  hl.s  duties  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  making  his  Inspections  and  tn- 
veatlgauons  under  ihU  Act  the  Secretary  may 
reqtUre  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  &ame  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
couru  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  pervon  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of  the 
any  territory  or  poesesslon,  within  the  jurU- 
Unlted  States  or  the  United  Stata  courts  of 
diction  of  which  such  person  is  found,  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  in  question;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
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(e)  In  carrying  out  hia  responsibilities 
under  thla  Act,  the  SecreUry  is  authorized 
to- 
il) use,  with  the  consent  of  any  FMeral 
agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  tbe 
CXVI 2418— Part  38 


agenclea  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with 
or  without  reimbursement:  and 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 3109  Of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
except  that  contracts  for  such  employment 
may  be  renewed  annually;  compensate  in- 
dividuals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  rate  specified  at  the  tune  of  service 
for  grade  OS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  including  travel-time, 
and  allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  busineas.  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persona  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  ao  em- 
ployed. 

(3)  delegate  his  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (at  of  this  section  to  any  agency  ot 
the  Federal  Government  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  with  its  consent  and  to 
any  State  agency  or  agencies  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and  under  conditions 
agreed  upon  by  the  SecreUry  and  such  State 
agency  or  agencies. 

(f)  Any  Information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especlolly  those  operat- 
ing small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  in  obtaining  Information  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  dewn  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act.  Including  rules  and  regrilatlons 
dealing  with  the  InspecUon  of  an  employ- 
er's establishment. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  outhortzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  the  Congress 
shall  deem  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  purchase  equipment  which  he  determines 
as  necessary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  em- 
ployees to  working  environment*  which 
might  cause  cumulative  or  latent  HI  effecU. 

CrrATION   AND  EATITT  AND   HEALTH  APPEALS 
COMMISSION    HXaaiNOS 

See.  10.  (a)  If.  upon  the  basis  of  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  has  violated  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  section  6.  fl,  or  9(C)  of  this 
Act,  or  aubsecuon  (e)  of  this  section  or 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  thla  Act, 
he  shaU  issue  a  ciutlon  to  the  employer 
unless  the  violation  is  de  minimis.  The  cita- 
tion shall  be  in  writing  and  dcecrlbe  with 
particularity  the  nature  of  the  violation,  in- 
cluding a  reference  to  the  requirement, 
standard,  rule,  order,  or  regulation  aUeged 
to  have  been  violated. 

(b>  In  addition,  the  citaUon  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  propooed  elvu 
penalties;  and 

(2)  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the 
employer  ahall  correct  the  violation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahali  isaue  each  clU- 
tion  within  forty-five  days  from  the  con- 
currence of  the  alleged  violation  but  for  good 
cause  the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period 
up  to  a  maximum  of  ninety  days  from  such 
occurrence. 

<d)  If  an  employer  noUflea  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commlsalon 
of  the  employer's  intention  and  the  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commiaslon  shall  afford 
the  employer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
aa  provided  m  section  ii  of  this  Act.  How- 
ever, if  the  employer  fails  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  citation  of  hia  Intention  to  contest 
the  citation  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  cita- 
tion shaU,  on  the  day  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  fifteen-day  period 
become  a  final  order  of  the  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission. 


(e)  Each  employer  who  reoeJves  a  ciutlon 
under  thla  section  ahal]  promlnenuy  post 
such  ciutlon  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  m  the  elUtion 
occurred. 

(f)  No  ciutlon  may  be  issued  under  this 
section  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 

(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises 
mitigates,  or  settles  any  penaltv  assessed  un- 
der this  Act.  he  shall  include'  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such 
sutement  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

OCCUPATIONAL     GAFETT     AND     UEALTH     APPKAU 

COMMZSBION 

Sec.    n.    A    Orcaptization    ajto   Jtntisotc- 

TION  — 

(1)  Statts- — The  Occupauonal  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission  is  hereby  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
members  thereof  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mlaslonerx  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Appeals  Commission. 

(2)  JoaaDicTtoN.— The  Commission  shall 
have  such  Jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  it 
by  this  Act. 

(3)  MEMBEasMip.— (a)  The  Commlaston 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  fltneas  to  perform  th» 
duties  of  the  office. 

(b)  The  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  equal  to  that  provided 
for  the  executive  level  in  section  5314  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of  the 
remaining  two  Commissioners  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  executive  level  as  pro- 
vided In  section  .1315.  title  B.  United  Sut-« 
Code. 

(c)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Comml»lon- 
ers  shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  the  remaining  Com- 
missioner for  a  term  of  six  years,  respectively. 
Their  sucoetLSors  thall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  six  years  each,  except  that  vacancv  caused 
by  death,  re.^lgnatlon.  or  removal  of 'a  mem- 
ber prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed  shall  be  filled  only 
lor  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 
A  Commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(d)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
in  accordance  with  the  proriaions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  permitted  at  any  time 
to  practice  before  the  Comminlon. 

(4)  OacANixATiow. — (a>  The  Commlnion 
shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  ludlciallv 
noticed. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate one  of  the  three  CoBcnmissl  oners  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Cammission. 

(c)  A  nmjority  of  the  Commissioner*  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
the  Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  shall 
not  impair  lU  powers   nor  aflect  lis  duties. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  ConunU- 
slon  ShaU  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  It  may  sit  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States  giving  due  consideration  to  the  expeall- 
tlous  conduct  of  iu  proceedings  and  the 
convenience  of  the  parties. 

(6)  Heabiho  ExAinwo*.— (a)  The  Com- 
miseion  may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 
conduct  such  busineea  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  Each  hearing  examiner  shall  be 
an  attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected  from 
the  ClvU  Service  Commlsalon  list  ol  Indlvld- 
uala  eligible  for  aelecticm  aa  odmlnlstrauve 
hearing  examiners. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thla 
Act.  the  hearing  examiners  ahall  be  subject 
to  the  iHwi  governing  employees  Is  the  classi- 
fied ClvU  semce,  except  that  appolatmenu 
shall   be  made   without  regard   to  6   U.S.C. 
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6108.  Kacb  bearing  examiner  Bball  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  lesa  than  the  03- 
10  level. 

B.    PBOCKDtntX — 

( 1 )  RanucscNTATioN  OF  Pabths— The  Sec- 
retary or  hl>  delegate  ahaU  be  repreaented  by 
the  Solicitor  of  Labor  or  his  delegate  before 
the  Commlaalon.  The  respondent  shall  be 
represented  In  accordance  with  the  rulea  of 
practice  prescribed  by  the  CDniml.<ision. 

(3)  RuL£s  or  Pbacticz.  PaocEximK.  and 
EviozNCB— The  proceedings  of  the  Commls- 
Klon  Khali  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  rulea  of  practice  and  procedure  (other 
than  rules  of  evidence)  aa  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  m  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  trials  without 
a  jury  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  of 
the  District   oi  Columbia. 

(3)  ScBvicE  or  PRoccsa— The  mailing  by 
certified  mail  or  registered  mall  or  any  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  process  in  re- 
spect of  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  aufflclent  service  of  such  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice,  or  process. 

(4)  Administbation  or  Oaths  ano  Pbo- 
cuBBMENT  OF  TtSTiMONY. — por  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Commission  any  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  cleric  of  the  Comml.sslon.  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Commission  designated 
Id  wrtUng  for  the  purpoee  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  may  administer  oaths, 
and  any  Commissioner  may  examine  wlt- 
nesaea  and  require,  by  subpena  ordered  by 
the  Commission  and  signed  by  the  Commls- 
aloner  (or  by  the  SecretSLry  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  any  other  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission when  acting  under  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission) — 

(a)  '"he  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
books,  papers,  documents,  correspondence, 
and  other  evidence,  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing,  or 

(bt  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
designated  individual  competent  to  admin- 
ister oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  caae  of  a 
deposition  the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  Individual  taking  the  deposi- 
tion or  under  his  direction  and  shall  then  be 
subscribed  by  the  deponent. 

(61  Wn-MSSti  Pecs.— (a>  Any  witness  sum- 
moned or  whose  deposition  la  taken  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses 
In  courw  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  be 
paid  as  follows: 

(A>  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  or  hia  delegate  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  in  advance. 

(B)  tn  the  caae  of  any  other  witnesses, 
such  payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  by  the  party 
at  whose  Instance  the  witness  appears  or  the 
deposition  Is  taken. 

(6)  HcABtHCa. — Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  Instituted  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
If  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings 13  given  before  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Commlsalon.  neither  the  respondent 
nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  CommlKaion  upon  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  order  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Comjniselon.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and.  If  the  Commlsalon  so  re- 
qulrea,  the  argument,  shall  be  stenograph- 
Ically  reported.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  reporting  of  such  bear- 
ings, and  in  such  contract  to  fix  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  wUI 
l>e  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  Com- 
nUaaion  and  to  others  and  ageoclAs, 


(7)  BcpoBTS  AKD  DscisioNB. — (a)  A  report 
upon  any  proceetUng  Instituted  before  the 
Commlsalon  and  a  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable.  The  decision 
shall  be  made  by  a  Commlsaloner  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and 
such  decision  so  made  shall,  when  entered, 
be  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  Include  In  Its  report  upon  any  proceeding 
lu  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or  memoran- 
dum opinion.  The  Commission  shall  report 
In  writing  sU  its  findings  of  fact,  opinions, 
and  memorandum  opinions. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dlamlss- 
Uig  the  proceeding  shall  be  considered  ns  lu 
decision. 

(8)  Pbocedubcs  in  Regard  to  the  Hcabinc 
ExAMiNEBs.— (a)  A  hearing  examiner  .nhall 
hear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  InsUtuted  before  the  Commlsalon 
and  any  motion  In  connection  therewith, 
assigned  to  such  hearing  examiner  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  any  such  determination 
which  constitutes  his  final  dlspoeitlon  of  the 
proceeding. 

(b|  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  thirty  days  after  such  report  by  the 
hearing  examiner  unless  within  such  period 
any  Commlsaloner  has  directed  that  such 
report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
Any  preliminary  acUon  by  a  hearing  exam- 
iner which  does  not  form  the  basis  for  the 
entry  of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Commission  except  tn 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Commia- 
siou  may  prescribe  The  report  of  a  hearing 
exanuner  shall  not  be  a  port  of  the  record 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Chairman  directs 
that  such  report  shaU  be  reviewed  by  the 
Commission. 

(9 1  PtrBiacrnr  of  Pboceedincs.— AU  reports 
of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  received 
by  the  Commission,  including  a  transcript  of 
the  stenographic  report  of  the  hearings,  shall 
be  public  records  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public;  except  that  after  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  In  any  proceeding  which  has 
become  final  the  Commission  may.  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  respondent  or  the  secretary  or  his 
delegate,  permit  the  withdrawal  by  the  party 
entltleU  thereto  of  originals  of  books,  docu- 
ments, and  records,  and  of  models,  diagrams, 
and  other  exhibits,  introduced  in  evidence 
before  the  Commission;  or  the  Commission 
may.  on  Its  own  motion,  make  such  other 
disposition  thereor  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(10)  PuBUCATiopf  OF  Reports — The  Com- 
mission shsli  provide  for  the  publlcaUon  of 
lU  reports  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  best 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use.  and 
such  authorized  publlcaUon  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  reports  the  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States 
without  any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reporu  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terras  as  other  public  documents. 

(11)  Upon  Issuance  of  a  citation  and  noti- 
fication ol  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion to.  the  Commission  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  and  shall  issue  such 
orders,  and  make  such  decisions,  based  upon 
findings  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
enforce  the  Act. 

C.    MiaCKLLANBOUS    PBOVISIONS.— 

(1)  Emflotks.— (a)  Appointment  and 
Compensation.  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
to  appoint,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
stflcatlon  Act  of  IMS  {63  BUt.  9M;  6  U.S.C.. 
chapter  21).  as  amended  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  employees,  including  a  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commission,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  efficiently  execute  the  functions 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)   Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subatstenoe. 


The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
expenses  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on 
duty  and  away  from  their  designated  sta- 
Uons.  as  provided  in  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
or  1949  (63  SUt.  166;  6  U.S.C..  chapter  16). 

(21  ExpENorrtniEs. — The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures  (includ- 
ing expenditures  for  personal  services  and 
rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where, and  for  law  books,  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  periodicals),  as  may  be  necessary 
to  efficiently  execute  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Commission.  All  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  ol 
the  Commission,  upon  presentation  of  item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certi- 
fying officer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  DisposmoN  or  Ptts.— All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

i4)  Pee  fob  T^ansckipt  or  Recobo. — The 
Ci>mml8slon  is  authorized  to  fix  a  fee.  not  in 
excess  of  the  fee  fixed  by  law  to  be  charged 
and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for  prepar- 
ing and  comparing,  a  transcript  of  the  record, 
or  for  copying  any  record,  entry,  or  other 
paper  and  the  comparison  and  certlflcatloji 
thereof. 

PHOCEDtniES  TO  COnrfTEBACT  IMMINEtJT  DAHCEH.S 

SBC.  12.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  JorlEdlctlon,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  rea.'ionably  be  expected  to  cause  deoih 
or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately  or  be- 
fore the  Imminence  of  auch  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  sucb  petition 
the  district  court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  tn 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  l>e  a«  pro- 
vided by  Rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules.  Civil 
Procedure,  .except  that  no  temporary  re- 
straining order  Issued  without  notice  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  five  days. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  on  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed In  subsecUon  (a>  exist  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employera  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  falls  to 
peutton  the  court  for  appropriate  relief  un- 
der this  section  and  any  employee  Is  injured 
thereby  either  physically  or  finanolaUy  by 
reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the  dam- 
ages he  has  ■ustolned.  including  reasonable 
court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  is  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  the  court  which  grants 
such  relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  It  deems 
proper  for  the  payment  of  such  cosu.  dam- 
ages, and  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  incurred 
or  suffered  by  any  employer  who  Is  found  to 
have  been  wrongfully  restrained  or  enjoined. 
In  no  case  shall  any  employer  wrongfully 
reatnUned  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
covery for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's  fees 
in  excess  of  the  sura  set  by  the  court. 

JUDICIAL   PBOCCEDIMQS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  (1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  regtilatlons.  or  requirements 
under  this  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing  a 
petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days  after 
•arrlce  of  such  order.  In  the  United  States 
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court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  the 
violation  ta  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
wherein  the  employer  has  ita  principal  of- 
fice A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  or  enforcement  of  a  decision  of 
the  Commission  as  provided  in  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Until  the  record  In  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  In  a  court,  as  herein  provided,  the 
Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or 
in  part  any  finding,  order,  or  rule  made  or 
issued  by  It. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  peutlon  for  review 
under  this  section,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Commission, 
or  to  set  a5ide,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such 
order  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  affirmed.  To 
the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Commission 
is  affirmed,  the  court  shall  thereupon  Issue 
lis  own  order  requiring  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission Fhall  be  considered  by  the  court  un- 
less auch  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Commission  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commission  for  the  taking  of 
addltlotml  evidence  in  such  manner  and  up- 
on such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper,  in  which  event  the  Com- 
mission may  make  new  or  modified  findings 
and  shall  file  such  findings  (which.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  oa  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive) 
and  Its  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  tta  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(6)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  aflh-mlng  or 
setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  port,  any  order 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  ccniomrl  or  certification  as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  13S4  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(7)  An  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der section  4&(g)  of  tlUs  IS.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  Any  Interested  person  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  issuing  s  standard 
under  section  6  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
such  court  within  thirty  days  following  the 
publication  of  such  rule  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Board  be  modified 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Board  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Review  by  the  court  shall  be  to 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 


the  Board  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action  and  shoU  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord ox  the  further  proceedings.  The  remedy 
provided  bj  this  nibsectlon  for  reviewing  % 
stazuurd  or  rule  oluai  be  exeltialve.  Tb*  Judg- 


ment of  the  cmirt  shall  be  subject  to  rwlew 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  ss  provided 
to  section  1354  of  utle  28.  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  a  proceedtog  under 
this  subsection  shall  not.  unles.s  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  delay  the  application 
of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  ClvU  penalUea  owed  under  this  Act 
ahall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Umted  States  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  Umted  Stales  and  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  district  where  the  violation  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the  em- 
ployer has  its  principal  office. 

(d|  The  Federal  district  couru  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  actions  to  collect  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  Act  and  may  provide  such 
additional  relief  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Com- 
mission, 

BCPBCSENTATION   IN  CWIL  l.mGATION 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
518(a)  of  utle  28.  Umted  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  IlUgatlon  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  BoUcItor  of 
Labor  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Secretary  to  any  civil  Utigatlon  brought 
under  this  Act  but  all  such  Utigatlon  shall 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

CONFIDCNTlAlJTy  OFTBADE  SECRFT8 

Sr,c.  15.  All  information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
represenuUve  In  connection  with  any  Inspec- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which  con- 
tains or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  offlcera  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
essential  In  any  proceedtog  under  this  Act. 
However,  any  such  Information  shall  be  re- 
corded and  presented  off  the  official  public 
record,  and  shall  be  kept  and  preserved 
separately, 

FABIATXONS,  TOLEnAMCES,   AND  EXKUFTSONS 

Sec.  16.  "nie  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportumty  for  a  heartog  may 
provide  such  reasonable  llmltaUons  and  may 
raiike  such  rules  and  rcguUtlons  allowtog 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemp- 
tions to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  It  may  find  necessary  and  proper 
to  avoid  serloiu  impairment  of  the  national 
defense.  Such  action  shaU  not  be  to  effect 
for  more  than  six  months  without  notifica- 
tion to  affected  employees  and  an  opportu- 
mty being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 

PKlffALTtXS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  any  standard  or  rule  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 
or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  610.000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  citation  for  a  serloua  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  section  &  of  this  Act, 
of  any  standard  or  rule  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  thit  Act. 
shall  todude  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 
•1,000  for  each  sucb  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  r«- 
qulremenu  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  any 


standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  e  of  this  Act.  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  thU  Act.  and  such  viola- 
tion is  qMclflcolly  determtoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secre- 
tary may  include  In  the  citation  Issued  for 
such  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation. 


(d)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  cltaUon  which  has  become  final  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  section  10  of 
this  Act  may  be  as-^essed  a  penalty  of  up  to 
•  1.000  for  each  such  violation.  When  such 
violation  U  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 
durtog  which  it  continues  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of  oseess- 
tog  the  penalty  except  where  such  order  or 
citation  la  ending  review  under  section 
11  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes,  impedes,  inumldates,  or  Inter- 
feres with  sny  person  while  engaged  to  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  Inspec- 
tions or  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  65.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  yenis,  or 
both.  Whoever,  to  the  commission  of  any 
such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  IIO.- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years 
or  both.  Whoever  kUIs  a  person  while  en- 
gaged In  or  on  account  of  the  performajice 
of  tospecUng  or  inveatigattog  duUes  under 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

If)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posttog  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  assessed 
by  the  CommlKsion  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
•  1.000  for  each  such  violation. 

(g)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  dlscrirmnatei  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complatot  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  in- 
stituted any  proceedtog  under  or  related  to 
this  Act.  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
In  such  proceeding,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Commission  of  up  to  HO.OOO 
Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  •10,000  or  Imprisonment 
of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  or  both. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  in 
this  section,  givtog  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  respect 
tx)  the  size  of  the  bustoess  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violaUon.  the  good  faith  of  the 
employer,  and  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions. 

(I)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  to  a  place 
of  employment  If  there  Is  a  rubstanttal 
probability  that  death  or  serlmis  physical 
barm  could  result  from  a  condition  which 
exists,  or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  or  processes  which  have 
been  adopted  or  are  In  use.  In  auch  place  of 
employment  unless  the  Secretary  determine? 
that  the  employer  did  not.  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

STATF  JtrBIBDICTSOK  AKD  STATE  PLANB 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing .'urtBdlctlon  under  Stat«  law  over  any 
occupaUonoJ  safety  or  health  Issue  with  re- 
spect to  wmch  no  standard  Is  In  effect  under 
aectlon  6. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  thereto  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  relating  to  any  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  Issue  with  respect 
to  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  promul- 
gated under  section  6  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  the  development  of  such  standards 
and  their  enforcement. 

<c)  The  Secretary  aboil  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  Stata  under  subsecUon  (b> 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1>  designates  a  Stale  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  od- 
minlstartog  the  plan  throughout  the  State. 

<2)  provides  for  the  development  *-nd  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  hcsJtii  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  aolety  or  health  Issues, 
which  siontlards  (and  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  ore  or  wiU  be  at  least  as 
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effective  kn  providing  s&fe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  u  the 
standards  promulgated  under  secUon  6  which 
relate  to  the  same  Issues. 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  aU  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  is  at  least  aa  effective  as  that  provided 
in  section  B(a>(I),  and  Includes  a  prohi- 
bition on  advance  notice  of  inspection. 

14)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
auch  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have 
the  legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ard-s. 

15)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

ifl)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
its  law.  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees  of 
public  agencies  of  the  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions,  which  program  Is  as  effective 
as  the  standards  contained  In  an  approved 
plan, 

(7)  requires  employers  In  the  State  to 
make  reporu  to  the  Secretary  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the 
plan  were  not  in  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  auch 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d)  It  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b»,  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so  doing 

le)  After  the  Secretory  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subeectton  (b).  he 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to.  exercise 
hts  authority  under  secticms  B.  10.  II.  and  13 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulpited  under  section  6.  for  the  period 
spcciSed  In  the  nest  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subaection  (C)  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plun's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
maJcing  the  determination  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  tiie  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5(b).  9  (except  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (ci ).  10.  11.  and  12, 
and  standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  occupational  safety  or  health  issues 
covered  under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  under  the  above  pro- 
visions In  any  proceeding  commenced  under 
section  10  or  11  before  the  date  of  deter- 
mination. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  State  agency  and  his 
own  Inspections  make  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  the  manner  In  which  each  State  hav- 
ing a  plan  approved  under  this  section  Is 
carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a  falliuv 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provision 
of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance  con- 
tained therein),  be  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  auch  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the  State 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  In  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  in 
order  to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan 
whenever  the  Issues  involved  do  not  relate 
to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 


notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
Lssued  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Unle&s  the  court  finds 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  In  rejecting  a 
proposed  State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  ap- 
proval of  auch  a  plan  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  the  court  shall  affirm  the  Secre- 
tary's decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1364  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code. 

FEDSXAl,  ACENCT  SAFBTT  PBOCRAMS  AND 
BESPOK)SIBn.ITIES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
ol  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  Is  Consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  thereof) — 

( 1 )  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6; 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  illnesses  for  proper 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  con- 
tent of  records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)    of   this  section;   and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  un- 
der this  section.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  report  submitted  under  section  7902<e| 
(3)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  .shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  under  subsection  (a)<S)  of 
this  section,  together  with  his  evaluations 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nuaUy  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  of  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7902(c)(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganizations  representing  employees". 

fd)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  rec- 
ords and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (3) 
and  (5)  of  this  section  unless  those  records 
and  reports  ore  specifically  required  by  Exec- 
utive order  to  be  kept  secret  lu  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy,  in 
which  cose  the  Secretory  shall  have  occesa 
to  such  Information  as  will  not  Jeopardize 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TOACNmO     AND     EMPLOTEE     EDUCATION 

Sec.  30.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts  ( 1 )  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act.  and 
<3)  informational  programs  on  the  lmp(M'- 
tance  of  and  proper  use  of  adequate  safety 
and  health  equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  also  authorized  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  in 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary.  In  coosiUtatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Besltb,  EdocaUon.  and  Welfare. 


shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  In  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
unsafe  or  unheolthful  working  conditions  In 
employments  covered  by  this  Act.  and  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  effective  means 
of  preventing  occupational  injuries  and 
illnesses. 

GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  21.  (rt)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  18(c>  to  assist 
them  (1)  In  Identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health.  (2)  in  developing  State 
plans  under  section  18.  or  (3)  in  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collection 
of  infonnatlon  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 

iBi  increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  cccupatlonol  safety  and  health  programs; 
(or) 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  admlnUtra- 
Uon  and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws,  including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

(b>  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.- and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants  to 
the  State.*,  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  consistent  with  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

<c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  mode  by  the 
SecreUry  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  review  the  applica- 
tion, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 

( f )  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share  for 
all  States  under  either  such  subsection  la 
not  the  same,  the  differences  among  the 
States  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  ot 
objective  criteria. 

Ig)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  In 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
State's  total  cost.  The  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)  shall  be  applicable  in  determining 
the  Federal  share  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30.  1973,  the  Secretary 
shaU,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  any  recommemlatlons  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE  TO  SMAIX   BITSIHESSKS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

<1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (S)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (S)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"(fl)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing instltutlona  through  agreementa  to  par- 
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tlclpete  on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  affecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  in  the  equipment,  facilities, 
or  methods  of  operation  of  such  business  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ard.s  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  section  18  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern  Is 
likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without  assistance  under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  TTie  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (6) "  after  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  inserting  a  comma  followed 
by  "(5)  or  (6)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  <I)  of  the  Small  Bualneas 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"7(b)  (fl)."  after  ••7(b)(5).". 

(d)  Ix>ans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended. 

BESBARCH    AND    KCt^TED    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Board,  and  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  departmenu  or  agencies, 
shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) research,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  occupational  safety  and 
health,  including  studies  of  psychological 
factors  Involved,  and  relating  to  Innovative 
methods,  techniques,  and  approaches  for 
dealing  with  occupaUonal  safety  and  health 
problems. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  In  order  to  develop  speclflc 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria, including  criteria  Identifying  toxic 
aubstances.  enabling  the  Board  to  meet  its 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  safety 
and  health  sUndards  under  this  Act;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  and  any  other  In- 
formaUon  available  to  him,  shall  develop  and 
publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria  as  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  TTie  Secretary  ol  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 

.  are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems.  In- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  operat- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretory  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  WeUore  shaU  also 
conduct  research  into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family 
or  other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concen- 
traUons  at  which  such  toxicity  u  known  to 
occiu*. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  respond,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or 
employee  for  a  determination  whether  or 
not  any  substance  normally  found  In  a 
working  place  has  toxic  or  harmful  effects 
lu  such  concentration  as  used  or  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  u  authorized  to  make  Inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
a*  provided  In  secUon  o  of  this  Act  In  order 
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to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  studies  relating  to  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  In  order 
to  avoid  any  dupltcauon  of  efforts  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 
the  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  secUon 
shall  be  disseminated  by  the  SecreUry  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  organlsiitions 
thereof. 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  maintain  an  effective  program  of  collec- 
tion, compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  statistics.  Such  pro- 
gram may  cover  all  employments  whether  or 
not  subject  to  any  other  prorlslons  of  this 
Act  but  shall  not  cover  employments  ex- 
cluded by  section  4  of  the  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

( 1 )  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies.  Information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics. 

(2)  Make  grants  to  State*  or  poUtical  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health 
sUtisUcs. 

(3)  Arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  In- 
vestigations as  give  promise  of  furthering 
the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's 
total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. In  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  fimctions  under  this  section. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  B(c)  of  this  Act. 
employers  shall  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shall  preacrltw  by  regulation, 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  States  pertaining  to  the  col- 
lection of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics  already  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
superseded  by  grants  or  contracU  made 
under  this  Act. 


KFFXCT  ON   OTHXB   LAWS 

Sec.  25.  <a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  supersede  or  In  an; 
manner  affect  any  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  In  any 
other  manner  the  common  law  or  statutory 
rlghu.  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers  and 
employees  under  any  law  with  respect  to 
Injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of.  or  In  the 
course  of,  employment. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  re- 
spect to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  agencies  acting  under  section  274  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2021)  exercise  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Walsh-Heoley  Public 


Contracts  Act  (41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq.) .  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  (41  U.S.O.  351  et  seq  ) .  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  (20  use.  951  et  seq  )  are 
deemed  repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  corresponding  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  corresponding 
standards. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
employer  who  Is  a  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  re- 
pair of  buildings  or  works,  including  paint- 
ing or  decorating  in  the  reguUr  course  of 
his  business. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  report  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
to  achieve  coordination  between  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1969 
(Public  Law  91-64;  S3  Stat.  96).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Skt.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  Augtist  13.  1962,  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  and  Construction  Safety  and 
Health'  before  standards'  each  time  it  ap- 
pears." 

(g)  Subsection  107  of  Public  Law  91-54 
(83  Stat.  98)  is  amended  to  read  m  follows: 

■Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  which  Is  entered  Into  under 
legislation  subject  to  Reorganization  Phin 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  SUt.  1267),  and 
is  for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair. 
Including  painting  and  decorating,  that  no 
contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  require 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  to  work  in  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions  which 
•re  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerous  to 
his  health  or  safety,  as  determined  under 
construction  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
based  on  proceedings  pursuant  to  section 
653  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  provided 
that  auch  proceedings  Include  a  hearing  of 
the  nature  authorised  by  said  section.  The 
Secreury  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Construction  Safety 
and  Health  created  by  subsection  (f)  and 
shall  give  due  regard  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations  and  Information  In  fram- 
ing proposed  rules  or  subjects  and  Issuee  In 
setting  standards  in  accordance  with  section 
443  of  title  6.  United  States  CotXt. 

"(2)  Each  employer  ae  defined  In  secUon 
3(6)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  who  Is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair  of 
buildings  or  worlcs,  including  pointing  and 
decorating  in  the  regular  course  of  business 
shall  comply  with  construction  safety  and 
health  standards  promulgated  tmder  this 
section." 

(b)  Subaection  (b>  of  section  107  of  Public 
Law  91-54  (83  Stat  96)  )s  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

■■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  autborlEed  to 
make  inspections  and  Investigations  pursu- 
ant to  secUons  9  (a),  <c).  and  (d)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  or  investigation,  the 
Secretary  believes  that  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  107(a)(2)  has 
violated  any  health  or  safety  sunderd  pro- 
mulgated under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act.  or 
has  violated  the  condition  required  of  any 
contract  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  s  cita- 
tion to  the  employer  unless  the  violation  Is 
de  minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  lo  (ex- 
cept subsection  (c)  thereof)  of  the  Occupa- 
Uonal Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  apply  to 
citations  Issued  under  this  Act.  In  issuing 
citations  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  aboil 
issue  each  clUtion  at  the  earlieat  possible 
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tlxae  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  vio- 
UtioD  but  In  no  event  later  tb&n  forty-Qve 
dATS  from  the  ooctirrence  of  tbe  alleged  vio- 
lation except  that  for  gcxxl  cause  the  Secre- 
tary may  extend  such  period  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  nlnetT  daya  from  such  occurrence. 
The  provtslona  of  section  13  of  tbe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  alao  apply 
to  this  Act. 

"(2)  H.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
bearing,  the  Cocomlaalon  determinea  that  a 
violation  boa  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
type  described  In  elauae  (1>  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion lOSta)  of  this  Act.  the  governmental 
agency  for  which  tbe  contracc  work  is  done 
shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract. 
and  to  enter  into  other  concracta  for  the 
completion  of  the  contract  work,  charging 
any  addlUonaJ  cost  to  the  original  contrac- 
tor. If.  after  noUc«  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing, tbe  Commiaalon  determines  that  a  vio- 
lation baa  occurred  of  any  condition  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  tbe 
type  described  In  clause  3  of  section  109(a), 
the  goremmental  agency  by  which  financial 
guarantee,  assistance,  or  Insurance  for  th« 
contract  work  la  provided  shall  have  tlie 
right  to  withhold  any  such  assistance  at- 
tributable to  tbe  perfonnance  of  tbe  con- 
tract. Section  104  of  thla  Act  ahaU  not  apply 
U>  tbe  enforcement  of  this  section." 

(1>  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  PubUc 
Law  91-M  (83  Stat.  M)  Is  hereby  repealed 
and  subsection  (dj  of  that  section  Is  redes- 
ignated as  subaectloa  "(c) "  and  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Cofflmlaslon  determines  on 
tbe  record  after  an  opportunity  for  bearing 
that  by  repeated  willful  or  grossly  negligent 
violations  of  this  Act,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor baa  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subMctlon  (b)  of  this  section  and 
actlooa  by  tbe  Secretary  under  paragraph  (S) 
of  this  subsection  are  not  effective  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  health  of  bis  employees. 
the  Commlsalon  shall  make  a  finding  to  that 
effect  and  ahall,  not  sooner  than  thirty  days 
after  giving  notice  of  the  findings  to  all  In- 
terested persons,  transmit  the  name  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  to  tbe  Comp- 
troUtt^  General. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  distrib- 
ute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Unless  the  Com- 
mission otherwlee  reoommends.  no  contract 
subject  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded  to 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to  any 
person  in  which  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
trsctor  has  a  substantial  Interest  until  three 
years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  tbe  name 
U  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 
If,  before  tbe  end  of  such  three-year  period. 
the  Commlsalon,  after  affording  interested 
persons  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. Is  satisfied  that  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor whose  name  he  haa  trsnamltted  to  the 
Comptroller  General  will  thereafter  comply 
responsibly  with  tbe  requirements  of  this 
section,  the  Comxnlaslon  shall  terminate  the 
application  of  the  preceding  §encence  to  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  (and  to  any  per- 
son in  which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
has  a  substantial  interest):  and  when  tlie 
Comptroller  General  Is  Informed  of  the 
Commission's  action  he  ahall  Inform  all 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment  thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action  of 
tbe  Commission  under  subsections  (b>  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  review  of  sucli 
action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  13(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  or  seek  enforcement  as 
provided  In  sections  13(a)  and  13  (c)  and 
(d).  and  section  14  of  tbe  Occnpstlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act." 

(J)  Section  107  of  PubUc  Law  91-94  (83 
Stat.  06)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  tub- 
section   "(d)"   Immediately   after   the   new 


section  "(c)".  Subsection  (e>  of  secUon  107 
of  PubUc  Law  ei-54  (83  SUt.  M)  Is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(f)"  and  sub- 
section (f )  of  secuon  107  of  PubUc  Law  gi-&4 
(83  aut.  M)  Is  accordingly  redesignated  as 
subsection  "(g)  ".  The  new  subsection  "<d)" 
shaU  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  employer  who  wUlfuIly  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act.  may  be  aasessed  a  civu  penalty 
of  not  more  than  fio.OOO  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  volatlon 
of  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre* 
tary  under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
Include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  •1.000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
secUon  107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  viola- 
tion la  specifically  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  Include  In  the  citation  Issued  for 
such  a  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 
•1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

"(4)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  may  be 
assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  91,000  for  each 
such  violation.  When  such  violation  Is  of  a 
continuing  nature,  each  day  during  -vhlcb 
it  continues  ahaU  constitute  a  sepa.ate  of- 
fense for  tbe  purpose  of  f»iaing  tbe  pen- 
alty except  where  such  order  or  dtatton  Is 
pending  review  under  secUon  U  of  the  Oc- 
cupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"(6)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  shaU  be  nssininrt  by  the  Oommls- 
sioner  a  civil  penalty  of  op  to  $ljOOO  for  eaoli 
such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  dlachargw  or  in  any 
other  manner  dlaorimlnatee  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  imder  or  related  to 
this  Act,  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
In  any  such  proceeding,  ahaU  be  annnfirwrt  a 
civil  penalty  by  tbe  Conuolsalon  of  up  to 
$10jOOO.  Such  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  mors  than  •10.000  or  Impris- 
onment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  yean,  or 
both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
alBU,  opposes,  impedes.  Intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspections 
or  Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  ahall 
tie  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Who- 
ever, in  ttie  commifislon  of  sxich  acts,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon.  shoU  be  fined 
not  more  than  •lOJXK)  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both.  Whoever  kills 
a  person  whUe  en^iged  In  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  Inspecting  or  Investigate 
Ing  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  tor  any  terms  of  years  or 
for  life. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided 
In  this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty  with  re- 
spect  to  tbe  size  of  the  boslness  being 
charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the 
good  faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  history 
of  previous  violatlona. 

"(9)  For  the  pvirpoee  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In 
a  place  of  employment  if  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial probability  ttiat  death  or  serious  physloal 
harm  could  result  from  a  condition  wtUch 
exists,  or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  or  proceosee  which  have 
been  or  are  In  use.  in  such  place  of  employ- 
ment imlesB  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  employer  did  not.  and  could  not  with 
tbe  exerdse  of  reasonable  diligence,  know  of 
the  presence  of  the  violation." 
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AVBtra 

Sec.  2fl.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der tUs  Act  Bhaii  keep  such  records  as  tbe 
Secretary  shaU  preacrtt>e.  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
ticn  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  cozmectlon  with  which  such 
grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  porUoo  of  tbe  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wUl  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  Btat<«.  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  repreeentatlvvs,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  thot  are  pertinent  to  any  such 
grant. 

aXPOBTB 

Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
daya  following  the  convening  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary 
and  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  BducaUon.  and 
Welfare  shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
a  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act. 
the  progress  concerning  the  achlrvement  of 
Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  requtretnenta  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  lnf<Kin»tlon,  and  In- 
cluding any  reoommendatloos  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OB3S1TAHC1  or  mnjoiotrs  seliets 
Sec  38.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorise  or  require  medical  examina- 
tion, immunization,  or  treatment  for  those 
who  object  thereto  on  reUgloua  grounds, 
except  where  such  medical  examination.  Im- 
munization, or  treatment  Is  neceaiary  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  or  aafety  of 
othen. 

APraOPXXATIONS 

Bk.  39.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  thla  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  stuns  as  the  Congress  shaU  deem 
necessary. 

OTBCTTVE   DSn 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  <4.  its 
enactment. 


Sec.  si.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  «ie 
application  of  such  provision  to  persona  <yt 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
It  is  held  Invalid,  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wtscoiudn  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Rscou). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  0*HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin if  the  amendment  can  be  found  t^ 
the  Member;  in  bill  form,  and  is  It  Iden- 
tical to  the  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  6TEZOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  it  is  found  in  bill  form  as  HJl. 
19200.  It  has  been  available,  of  course, 
to  the  Members.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  under  his  reservation,  it  is 
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identical  to  the  bill  introduced  previ 
oiisly. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jeisey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  would  like  to  announce  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  today,  I  inserted  with  my 
remarks  tlie  text  of  all  the  proposed 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer  tomorrow 
together  with  an  explanation  as  to  the 
effect  of  those  amendments.  I  mention 
that  so  all  Members  of  the  House  may 
have  an  opportunity  tomorrow  moralng 
to  look  at  the  Congressional  Record  and 
acquamt  themselves  with  the  amend- 
ments I  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported  tliat   that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  167B5)  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  by  authorizing  enforcement  of 
tbe  standards  developed  under  tlie  Act; 
by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  States 
in  their  efforts  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  condiUons;  by  providing  for 
research,    information,    education,    and 
training    in    the    field   of   occupational 
safety  and  health;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m5ent  that 
all  members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
HJl.  10785,  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  MOMENT  OP  THANKS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  tMr.  MiLLHt)   is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
greet  accomplisliments,  and,  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faiUi  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Though  we  have  endeavored  for  nearly 
a  year,  in  a  campaign  to  highlight  the 
positive  side  of  this  Nation's  growth  and 
promise,  I  think  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate as  we  approach  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  emphasize  again  that  economically 
spiritually,    and  culturally   the    United 


States  does,  indeed,  have  good  reason  to 
be  thankful.  It  is  heartening  to  see  the 
pride  in  this  Nation's  achievements  re- 
flected in  the  news  media  of  southeast- 
em  Ohio.  Mr.  Ralph  Wilson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Spirit  of  Democracy, 
which  has  been  serving  the  citizens  of 
Monroe  County,  Ohio,  since  1844. 1ms  au- 
thored a  fitting  and  thoughtful  editorial 
underscoring  the  significance  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  tills  time: 

A  MO.MCNT  or  Thanks 
This  being  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  the 
SPIRIT  ftnd.s  ti   only  fitting  and   proper— 
and  necessary— to  take  time  to  recount  all 
the  blessings  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 

Too  many  people— especially  yo\mg  peo- 
ple—ihink  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  day  of 
pleasure,  of  rich  turkey  dinners  and  a  vaca- 
tion from  the  monotony  of  every  day  life. 
There  are  Invariably  relatives  and  friends  to 
gather  with,  for  fun  and  gaiety. 

And  older  folks,  having  lived  more  and 
known  more  of  life,  are  more  likely  to  ap- 
preciate their  happiness,  they,  too.  may  not 
find  time  to  be  really  thankful 

The  Pilgrims  originated  Thanksgiving 
Day.  to  show  their  thanks  for  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  them,  in  the  New  World  of 
freedom.  In  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
choice. 

Even  today,  after  over  three  centuries  of 
building  and  creating  and  learning,  we  set 
aside  a  special  day  of  remembrance  to  of- 
fer thanks  for  the  bounties  provided  us.  for 
the  land  called  America,  and  for  the  free- 
dom to  truly  show  thanks  to  the  Ood  of 
our  choice. 

Today.  America  greatly  changed,  greatly 
advanced  and  progressed,  we  accept  what 
we  have  In  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  We 
stumble  along,  day  to  day,  living  in  self- 
made  worlds.  And  seldom,  if  ever,  do  we 
really  consider  what  put  us  in  the  poslUoua 
we  are  In,  what  gave  uc  the  abUIty  to  shape 
our  Uves  and  careers. 

We  have  children,  to  be  proud  of.  to 
share  with,  to  be  part  of.  Through  aome  un- 
defined power,  we  create  life  from  love,  and 
build  both  from  there. 

Better  medical  facilities,  saving  countless 
lives,  and  for  many  people  making  life  live- 
able and  worthwhile,  are  available. 

Better  food,  better  housing,  modem  con- 
veniences and  even  better  Jobs.  All  part  of  a 
very  normal,  everyday  life— all  taken  for 
granted. 

Better  education,  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
to  college,  to  become  anything,  anyone  you 
wish  to  be— aU  taken  for  granted. 

And  America — a  land  of  beauty  and  free- 
dom, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
go  hand  In  hand  with  being  an  American- 
end  all  taken  for  granted. 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  let  us  stop  and 
examine  ourselves.  Let  us  take  time  to  fully 
reaUae  aU  that  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 
And  on  thla  Thanksgiving  Day,  let  us  some- 
where, sometime,  take  a  moment  to  consid- 
er the  world  we  live  In.  and  the  wonder  of 
all  we  have. 

t^t  us  be  thankful,  and  give  thanks. 


THE  GROWING  PROBLEM  OP  OB- 
SESSIVE ANTIMILITARISM'" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  the  Congress  was  not  in  session 
earlier  this  month  when  the  Nation  ob- 
served the  celebration  of  Veterans  Day 
in  honor  of  those  millions  of  men  and 
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women  who  have  served  their  country 
In  a  military  capacity  over  the  yeai-s. 

In  the  November  11  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evenmg  star.  Columnist 
Smith  Hempstone,  recalled  some  of  his 
owTi  wartime  experiences  and  then  went 
on  to  some  serious  discussion  of  a  grow- 
ing problem  which,  as  a  former  combat 
infantryman,  has  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  I  am  referring  to  what  Mr. 
H«npstone  very  accurately  characterizes 
as  an  "obsessive  antimilitarism"  attitude 
expressed  by  certain  individuals  and 
groups  around  the  counti-y,  especially 
tile  intellectual  community  and.  also  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  Members  of  the  Congress 
itself. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Hempstone's  column  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  and  then  I  should  like  to  express 
some  thoughts  as  to  what  effect  this  anti- 
military  attitude  might  have  on  our  ef- 
forts to  abolish  the  draft  and  move  in  to 
a  system  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  ser- 
vice for  defense  of  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,   Nov 
11, 19701 

BftlKGING  CHICO  HeKNANDEZ  Down  PrOU 
Hill  728 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Prom  the  foreste  of  the  Ardennes  to  the 
black  sands  of  Iwo  Jima.  the  long  rows  of 
crosses  and  stars  of  David  march  In  ordered 
ranks.     The     mlUtory     cemeteries     spotted 
around  the  world,  which  contain  the  final 
reeUng  places  of  some  of  the  658,000  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  Uvea  In  this  country's 
nine  major  wars,  are  quiet  places  which  no 
man  can  visit  and  leave  unmoved. 

Always,  no  matter  how  remote  the  site, 
there  will  be  a  few  other  people  there.  Per- 
haps two  old  people.  In  search  of  a  son's 
grave,  or  a  middle-aged  woman  come  to 
gaze  on  all  that  remains  of  a  remembered 
love,  a  )oy  ertlnguiehed. 

Tbe  memories  come  flooding  back,  the 
faces  of  those  whose  luck  ran  out  at  some 
unnamed  crossroad,  some  raaor  backed  ridge 
identified  only  by  lu  altitude.  Sometimes  It 
la  hard  to  remember  the  ziamcM  of  those 
with  whom  you  served,  but  you  do  not  forget 
the  faces,  or  tbe  times  that  were  either  very 
good  Of  very  bad.  Remembering  how  it  was 
you  do  not  want  It  back  again,  but  you 
would  not  trade  those  memories  for  gold.  If 
only  because  they  recall  days  when  you  were 
a  part  of  something  bigger  than  yourself  and 
there  were  only  thuee  who  shared  what  you 
had  known,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
had  not. 

Was  It  worth  It?  Was  that  miserable  piece 
of  real  esUte  they  called  Heartbreak  Ridge 
land  one  American  in  100.000  couldn't  teU 
you  where  It  Is)  really  worth  the  lives  of 
The  Greek  (presumably  he  had  another  name 
but  not  for  us)  and  Jimmy  Dunn  and  ail  the 
others?  Were  freedom  and  democracy  served 
by  the  breaUng  of  the  body  of  Cliico  Her- 
nandez, who  cried  quietly  in  Spanish  for  his 
mother  as  we  carried  him  down  HiU  722  in  a 
poncho  slung  between  two  rifles,  only  to  find 
blm  dead  at  the  bottom? 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  one  who 
was  lucky  to  try  to  answer  It  would  be 
blasphemous  for  one  who  was  not  there  to 
say.  Only  Chlco  could  say.  and  he  is  in  no 
position  to  do  so.  Because  he  was  not  very 
smart — otherwise    he    would    have    faked    a 

physical   debility  and   avoided  the   draft I 

rather  suspect  that  he  wotUd  be  uipaUed  bv 
the  question.  ' 

Anyway,  today  is  Veterans  Day  and  it  U 
about  time  the  people  of  thU  country— and 
particularly  what  passes  for  the  intellectual 
community— acknowledged     their     debt     to 
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Cblco  Renundez  and  The  Qre«k  and  glye  a 
little  tbought  to  their  attitude  toward  the 
present  geoeration  of  military  men. 

The  military  are  not  and  abould  not  be  any 
more  exempt  from  cntldsm  than  lawyen  cr 
doctors  or  trade  unionists  or.  perish  the 
thought.  Intellectnala.  But  the  delight  with 
which  certain  elements  of  society  eelae  upon 
Incidents  such  as  the  alleged  atrocities  at 
My  lAl  or  the  recent  (and  culpable)  faUng 
of  a  citation  for  a  general  serving  In  Vietnam 
betrays  an  otwesslve  antt-mUlt&rlsm  that  Is 
as  dSkhgeroua  as  It  Is  unjust.  Indeed,  as  so- 
ciologist Charles  C.  Moakos  Jr.  points  out,  an- 
tl-milltarlsm  has  become  the  anti-Semitism 
of  the  Intellectuals. 

Ward  Just.  In  his  rery  fine  and  fair  book. 
"Soldiers"  <to  be  published  In  hardback  In 
January;  It  was  featured  In  the  October  and 
November  Issues  of  The  Atlantic) ,  points  out 
that  tbeiv  is  among  the  military  a  "sense  of 
Isolation"  from  the  rest  of  American  society 
which  is  "palpable."  As  anyone  who  has  any 
contact  with  the  military  knows.  Just  could 
not  be  more  right:  the  morale  of  the  men 
and  women  charged  with  the  defense  of  this 
country  could  hardly  be  lower  than  It  la  at 
this  moment. 

Ftindamentally.  tliia  malaise  stems  from 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  attitude  of  the 
public — or.  more  correctly,  of  those  who 
shape  public  opinion — toward  it.  As  anyone 
who  Is  not  totally  dlTt>rced  from  reality 
knows,  very  few  military  men^-offlcers  or  en- 
listed, regulars,  reoerres  or  draftees — have 
enjoyed  the  Vietnam  war.  Most  men  who 
have  known  war  have  a  healthy  dislike  for 
It:  the  Oeorge  s.  Pattons  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

But  military  men  do  feel  that  they  did  the 
best  they  could  In  a  dirty  situation,  that 
they  carried  out  to  the  beet  of  their  ability 
the  teak  the  politicians  imposed  upon  them. 
And  while  mistaken  were  made— they  always 
ar* — the  military  u  right  In  this. 

Tb9  Tegular  soldier  or  sailor  lives  by  a  sim- 
ple code  which  Is  well  summed  up  In  West 
Point's  brief  motto:  "Duty.  Honor.  Country." 
Be  does  not  expect  to  t>e  paid  as  much  as  his 
civilian  counterpart  or  to  have  bis  every  ac- 
tion received  with  fulsome  praise  from  all 
sides.  But  he  does  not  appreciate  being  made 
the  object  of  ridicule  or  having  the  coda  by 
which  he  lives  denigrated  by  those  who  speak 
often  of  their  rights,  seldom  of  their  obliga- 
tions. 

This  Is  not  and  muat  never  become  a  gar- 
rison state,  but  this  Is  an  appropriate  day  for 
the  lucky  ones  to  remember  Chieo  Beman- 
dea,  who  couldnt  qnote  Jefferson  but  had  an 
Idea  what  this  country  is  all  about,  to  keep  In 
mind  what  he  gave  and  for  whom  he  died  lit 
that  bloody  poncho,  at  the  bottom  of  Hill 
va. 

In  ft  recent  address,  the  Chle<  o(  SlsS 
of  the  Aimy.  Oeo.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land declared: 

We  cannot  attract  the  kind  of  soldier  we 
nee<^  in  an  organization  maligned  by  some, 
directly  attacked  by  others,  and  halfheart- 
edly supported  by  many.  This  country  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  If  the  Army  is  viewed 
by  a  large  segment  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly tbe  youth,  as  an  organisation  to 
be  shunned  and  avoided,  uo  amount  of 
money  will  encourage  young  men  to  enlist. 

Oeneral  Westmoreland's  remarks  go  to 
the  root  of  one  of  our  more  serious  na- 
tional problems. 

For  the  past  few  years,  a  campaign  of 
defamation  and  vUiflcatlon  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  has  been  carried  on  In 
press  and  pulpit,  on  television  and  radio, 
in  lectures  and  pamphlets  by  tboee  who 
serve  as  opinlonmakers  In  our  society.  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  campaign  has  been 


conducted  even  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  in  its  committee  rooms. 

When  I  speak  of  a  campaign,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  cen- 
trally directed  conspiracy  which  has 
plotted  the  verbal  attacks  against  the 
military  which  have  become  common- 
place. 

And  I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  the 
miUtaiy  or  any  individuals  in  uniform 
should  be  granted  Immunity  from  valid 
criticism. 

But  when  the  military  is  subjected  to 
false  and  unfair  attack,  when  it  is  the 
victim  of  canards  and  unsupported  alle- 
gations, when  only  its  errors.  Its  faults, 
and  shortcomings  are  presented  to  the 
public,  then  a  cruel  and  vicious  wrong  is 
done  to  our  servicemen  and  our  future 
security  is  put  in  the  gravest  peril. 

My  remarks  may  reflect  undue  con- 
cern about  the  current  onslaught  on  the 
military.  Yet,  as  I  observe  some  of  the 
irresponsible  attacics  of  today.  I  recall  a 
similar  national  aberration  of  the  1930'd 
and  the  dangerous  conse<iuences  it  had. 
Then  it  was  fashionable  to  lay  the  blame 
for  war  on  those  called  the  merchants  of 
death — the  munitions  makers.  An  influ- 
ential part  of  the  presii,  the  Congress  and 
the  public  was  persuaded  that  the  way  to 
avoid  war  was  to  maintain  token  military 
forces  and  to  stop  "fattening  munitions 
makers"  by  spending  for  armaments. 
And  so.  while  Hitler  created  the  military 
force  that  was  to  sweep  acmes  most  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  allowed  Its 
Armed  Forces  to  become  weak.  Our  weak- 
ness put  us  In  a  position  to  prevent 
World  War  n  and  in  poor  position  to 
flght  it  for  a  year  or  more  after  we  got 
in  It. 

Much  of  the  harsh  criticism  now  be- 
ing leveled  at  the  military  disturbs  me 
greatly,  because  for  the  most  part,  it  Is 
totally  misplaced.  It  frightens  me  be- 
cause it  is  symptomatic  of  a  frame  of 
mind  which  can  have  grave  consequences 
for  the  security  of  our  country. 

Our  men  In  uniform  carry  out  na- 
tional policy;  they  do  not  formulate  It. 
ClvUians  decide  our  national  security 
policy;  civilians  decide  the  strategies  we 
shall  follow;  civHiaos  decide  our  force 
structures;  and  civilians  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Decisions  on  national 
poUcy  art)  made,  not  by  military  men. 
but  by  civilians  in  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  and 
ultimately  by  the  civilian  Commander  In 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices execute  those  policies — with  courage 
and  determination,  and  loyalty;  they  do 
not  choose  the  commitments  we  have 
aroimd  the  world.  But  they  do  undertake 
the  hardships  and  risks  necessary  to 
honor  those  commitments. 

It  seems  particniarly  ironic  to  me  that 
the  military  is  blamed  today  for  policy 
decisions  made  earlier  during  periods 
when  civilian  control  over  the  military 
was  tighter  and  more  extensive  than 
ever  before. 

At  a  time  when  Mylai  captures  the 
headlines,  it  seems  appropriate  to  be 
reminded  that  such  tragedies  are  not 
national  poUcy.  They  are  not  common. 
But  are  we  reminded?  No.  the  news 
media  oontend  stories  of  humanitarian 


service  do  not  make  news,  do  not  sell 
newspapers. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  military 
man,  a  more  common  kind  that  rarely 
receives  publicity.  Such  a  man  is  Dr. 
Augustus  A.  While  m,  now  assistant 
professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Yale  University. 

Dr.  White  served  in  Vietnam  during 
188S  and  1967  as  an  officer  in  the  Army's 
Medical  Corps.  While  there,  he  became 
interested  in  a  900-patient  leper  colony 
operated  by  Catholic  nuns  some  distance 
from  his  duty  station  near  Danag.  Al- 
though the  leper  colony  was  located  in 
an  area  in  constant  danger  of  attack  by 
the  Vietcong,  Dr.  White  went  to  the  lep- 
rosarium twice  a  week  for  tbe  entire  year 
to  minister  to  the  patients.  He  even  vol- 
unteered for  medical  evacuation  duty  in 
the  course  of  which  he  rescued  wounded 
soldiers  by  helicopter  from  an  isolated 
moimtalnslde  in  hostile  territory.  For  his 
distinguished  services,  he  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

What  Captain  White  did  for  the  lepers 
of  Vietnam  is,  of  course,  exceptional,  re- 
quiring training  and  skill  that  few  pos- 
sess. Yet  the  spirit  that  he  showed— the 
spirit  of  compassion,  the  willingness  to 
go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  help  the 
afflicted — is  not  uncommon  among  our 
yoimg  men  In  Vietnam, 

The  medics  of  American  Armed  Forces 
have  brought  the  llfesavlng  blessings  of 
modem  medicine  to  the  most  remote 
hamlets  of  Vietnam,  American  service- 
men have  been  building  schools  and 
hospitals  and  orphanages.  They  have 
taught  and  they  have  healed. 

Some  of  this  activity  Is  performed  In 
the  line  of  duty.  Much  of  It,  howe\er.  Is 
done  by  men  on  their  own  time  In  addi- 
tion to  performance  of  their  tnllltary 
duties.  Much  of  It  Is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  a  generosity  that  responds 
instinctively  to  the  needs  of  others.  It 
reflects  a  deep  belief  that  men  are  their 
brothers'  keepers.  And  brotherhood,  as 
these  young  men  understand  It,  knows 
no  bounds  of  race  or  creed  or  nationality 
or  geography. 

Strangely,  newsmen  report  very  little 
of  these  types  of  civil  action  carried  on 
by  your  servicemen  In  Vietnam  Perhaps 
such  activity  Is  too  common  to  be  news- 
worthy. So  all  we  hear  atiout  Is  Mylal. 

Why  be  so  concerned  about  criticism 
of  the  military?  Why  worry  about  the 
image  of  our  fighting  men  being  por- 
trayed in  America  today?  We  should  be 
concerned,  of  course,  whenever  Injustice 
is  done  to  any  group  within  our  society; 
and  the  distorted  picture  of  the  military 
presented  by  the  media  these  days  Is  un- 
just to  those  who  wear  the  uniform. 
There  Is  another  good,  pragmatic  reason 
for  concern  about  attacks  on  the  mili- 
tary. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  for  his 
admtnlstratlon  the  goal  of  an  all- 
volimteer  force  and  «ro-draft  by  1973. 1 
support  that  goal.  But  if  we  are  to  reach 
It,  we  must  make  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  more  attractive  than  It  Is  today. 
We  must  raise  the  pay  of  our  servicemen 
significantly  and  Improve  housing  pro- 
vided for  them.  We  must  drop  outmoded 
customs  that  make  life  In  the  military 
uncomfortable  and  undesirable. 
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But  as  Important  a  factor  In  helping  to 
Increase  enlistments  as  Increased  pay 
and  improved  living  conditions.  Is  mak- 
ing military  services  a  respected,  hon- 
ored profession.  All  those  planned  im- 
provements in  military  Ufe  will  not  at- 
tract a  single  additional  man  if  he  sees 
the  military  ridiculed,  denigrated,  even 
hated.  And  without  a  substantial  rise  in 
enlistment  rates,  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  force  and  zero 
draft. 

Sociologist  Charles  C.  Moskos,  Jr 
points  out  that  antlmllitarlsm  has  be- 
come the  anti-Semitism  of  the  intellec- 
tuals. We  must  not  tolerate  that  kind  of 
hatred  from  anyone.  It  is  time  to  treat 
the  military  man  fairly,  to  pay  homage 
to  those  whose  blood  and  suffering  have 
given  us  the  very  freedom  that  some 
abuse. 


A^  Stuart,  Phoenix;  Harry  T  Everlngham, 
The  Pact  Finder,  Scottsdale;  Mia  Margaret 
Kruckman,  Sun  City, 

ABJtANSSS 

Mrs  Nye  Adams,  Bentonvllle:  Ralph  H 
Wilson,  Jr ,  El  Dorado:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pied 
Beatty.  Harrison;  Mr.  and  Mrs  H.  L.  Thomp. 
eon.  Holly  Qrove;  Lt.  Col.  Gordon  "Jack" 
Mohr.  Hot  Springs;  Baptist  ChaUenge,  Little 
Bock:  Huey  O.  Huhn.  Rogers:  Dr.  James  D. 
Bales.  Dr.  George  S-  Benson  and  Dr.  Perry 
Mason.  Searcy:  R.  C.  Rome,  West  Fork. 
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CONGRESS  OF  FREEDOM 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rabick)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19  through  21.  the  Congress  of 
Freedom  held  Its  Continental  Congress 
of  American  Patriots  meeting  in  BUoxl 
Miss. 

During  the  convention,  some  900 
American  patriots  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  recognlUon  by  friends  and 
neighbors  received  the  annual  Liberty 
Award,  presented  by  the  Congress  of 
Freedom.  At  that  Ume  I  was  presented 
their  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  The  Con- 
gress of  Freedom  is  an  organization  ded- 
icated to  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  and  acknowledges 
the  pro-American  efforts  of  those  many 
unheralded  citizens  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  our  freedoms  through  sermons 
speeches,  letters  to  the  editors,  distribu- 
tion of  patrioUc  material,  editorials 
poems,  songs,  cartoons,  or  by  whatever 
media  will  reach  their  feUow  country- 
men. 

Many  of  these  dedicated  hard-work- 
ing Americans  are  the  unsung  heroes 
or  heroines  who  serve  their  country  day 
by  day  without  expectation  of  reward 
or  recognition.  I  feel  they  deserve  rec- 
ognlUon by  the  Members  of  Congress 

The  Ust  of  recipients  of  the  Uberty 
lo"??^,,^  "I*  Congress  of  Freedom  In 
1970  follows,  by  States: 

xtCTraNTs  or  LiiarrT  awaso 

ALABAHA 

i.iP'.f^"  ";  O""".  Mrs.  Mildred  McClel- 
iJf  Ji  t?*^"  Independent,  Mrs.  Ouy  H.  Orr 
If^r  ?,"">y'P'  ai"-"  Douglas,  Blrmln": 
ham:     Mary    Ann    Adklnson.    Guntersvllle' 

«  Marlon  Junction;   Horace  Shepard,  Beth 
T,i^;,.T"'-  ""  ""^  -atr1ck''Kel,y,  Jr*! 
Mrs.  Sara  Sansom,  Mrs.  Scho  Sellers,  Gov- 
ernor-elect oeorge  c.  Wallace,  Montgomery 

CKralt  Cheeee  Hep),  Mrs.  Ralph  Pugh,  and 
Mrs.    J.    H.    Staggers,    all    of   SeUna;    D    t 
i^^.*™'  °""'  °^  Cooper,  Thorsby-   Mr 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Carter,  Wetumpka, 

AaiEOHA 

m£I.  *^;,"-  "w"^'  "^  Charles  GoUckson, 
Mesa:  Mary  Larkln,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richards 
Emily  Richards,  Mrs.  Mabet  B.  PlnyanTSen 


CAl.n^ORNU 

Mrs.  Lenore  K.  Rock,  Sam  Campl)ell,  Ana- 
heim; Chet  Schwarzkopf,  Atascadero:  B.  c. 
Parks,  Bakersfleld;  Mrs.  Margaret  Scott,  Bel- 
mont; Mrs.  P.  W.  Beard.  Berkeley;  L«wu  E 
Blalze.  Beverly  HUls;  Edward  liowe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Knott,  Buens  Park;  Mrs.  Wanda 
CarUon,  Mrs.  Gloria  Scott.  CamarlUo:  Valley 
Times  and  Cartoonist  Warren  King,  Central 
Valley. 

Rev.  Ray  Batema,  Claremont;  J.  G.  Poster. 
Jr.,  Coronado;  Oeorge  Sprlesterbach,  Covina- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  R.  Taylor.  Diablo;  Mrs.  Praii 
Tiber.  El  Monte;  West  Wulchet,  Escondldo- 
Jack  Odom.  Pt.  Bragg:  Mabel  M.  Harry,  Mul 
riel  L.  Jeirerys.  Mrs.  Marshall  A.  Smith,  Jr 
Dillon  A.  Wllklns.  Fresno;  Jlra  Townaend, 
Dale  Furgerson,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Howe,  of  Ful- 
lerton. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Davy  Dean,  Grand  Central  Air 
craft  Co .  Stephen  A.  Barrls,  Rev.  W.  s.  Mc- 
Binue.  C.  C.  Moeeley  and  Bev.  Richard 
Wurmbrand,  all  of  Clendale;  Ruth  M.  Oade 
and  Vlck  KiUght,  HoUywood;  Dr.  Max  Raf- 
ferty,  1*  Canada;  s.  Jean  Theobald,  Lafay- 
ette; Hal  Vincent,  MIAs  wives  and  Fam- 
ilies. Leguua  Hills;  Constructive  AcUon,  Inc 
Dr.  Robert  Burnham  Watts.  La  Joila. 

Hubert  H.  Heath,  Lakeport;  Mrs.  Virginia 
Evers,  Miss  Denlse  Bvers,  Sgt.  Bill  Cook 
Patrolman  BlU  Daw.  La  Mesa;  Mrs.  Doniella 
Cross  Boyle,  Lancaster;  Ralph  w.  Melnnta 
Uvermore;  Americans  United  Council,  Dr 
Fred  Schwara,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Wolff,  Lone 
Beach.  ^* 

Jim  Bishop.  Coast  Federal  Savings.  Dr  a 
Douglas  Dean,  Raymond  P.  Oauer,  Dr  How- 
ard  Kershner,  ChrlstUn  Economics,  Chrlsuan 
Freedom  FoundaUon,  Mrs.  Florence  Fowla- 
Lyons,  Miss  Rose  Scbonhard,  Lois  R.  Merritt 
G.  A.  Sbeppaid.  Uberty  Amendment  Com- 
mittee and  founder  wmis  Stone,  all  of  Loe 
Angeles. 

Don  Carpenter,  Montrose,  Ml»  Myrl  Vau 
Newport  Beach;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Tkylor,  Oakland' 
Robert  L.  Paucett,  Nelson  M.  Ron  Jr 
Orange;  The  Network  of  Patrotlc  Letter 
Writers,  Pasadena;  Through  To  Vlctcrv 
Rldgecrest. 

Leslie  A.  Shaw,  Riverside:  Mrs  Ruby  M. 
Alderson,  Mra.  Haxel  B  Dorman,  Education 
Information,  Inc  .  K.  Rayner  English.  Nells 
Grant,  Sacramento:  Jane  Alexander,  San  An- 
Mlmo;  Committee  for  Lasting  Peace,  Lt.  Gen. 
Victor  H.  Krulak.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Poland 
San  Diego  Union,  Committee  for  LasUng 
Peace.  Dan  Johnson,  Jim  Cswdrey,  San  Olego 
Mrs  Idrts  W.  Howard.  EUiabeth  Uppitt  San 
Francisco;  Richard  E.  Woodin.  San  Oabrlel- 
Dr.  John  W.  Gllbaugh.  H.  E  Marks  (News- 
core),  San  Jose;  Raymond  C.  Wilson  San 
Juan  Bautlsta:  Mrs  Rose  L.  Martin  Law- 
rence Welk,  Santa  Monica:  Mrs.  Irma  Freear 
Sherman  Oaks;  PubUus  *  Associates,  Ttan- 
pleClty. 

O.  Edvrard  GrllBn,  Thousand  Oaks-  Clar- 
ence s.  Williams.  Tustln;  Rhea  L.  Hajison 
Uklah:  WUUam  R.  Martin.  Mrs  Gem  Mc-' 
Cormick,  Walnut  Creek;  Constructive  Action 
Inc.,  Whlttler;  James  R.  Taylor.  Committee 
of  Christian  LAymen,  Woodland  Hills. 

COLORADO    • 

Thelma  Blackburn,  Brighton:  Dr  Earl  W 
Lanlngham,  Jr.,  Cedaredge:  Mrs  J.  B.  Porter 
w  Ilobln,  Pennington,  Colorado  Springs:' 
Mrs.  Helenf  M.  Hams,  Denver;  Kenneth  oS 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  Englewood;  Col.  Arch 


E.  Roberts.  Port  Collins:  Capt.  E  R  Guild 
Fighting  Homefolks  or  Fighting  Men,  Glen- 
wood  Springs. 

COICrrtCTICDT 

Mr.  Clsude  Paollnl,  Brlitol;  Miss  Vlven 
Kellems,  East  Haddam;  John  E.  Howe.  Sinn- 
bury;  Alfred  W.  Dobras.  Stratford:  Father 
Francis  E.  Fenton,  Trumbull;  James  Jav 
Pradkln,  Wilton.  ' 

WASHINGTON.  O.C. 

Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Holmes 
Alexander,  Sen  James  B  Allen,  Americon 
Conservative  Union,  American  Education 
Lobby.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
of  Free  Masonry,  Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett 
BUI  Buckingham.  Ed  Butler,  Rep.  James  M. 
Collins.  Rep.  Wm  M.  Colmer,  Richard  B 
Gotten.  Conservauve  Viewpoint.  John  Nel- 
son  CummJngs.  Ben.  James  O.  EasUand.  Brig 
Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  Taxpayers  Cominlttee 
to  End  Foreign  Aid. 

Rep.  Ed  Foreman.  Rep.  H  R  Groes  Sen 
Edward  J  Gurney.  the  Hon.  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
Human  Events,  Rep.  Richard  B  Ichord  Ub- 
erty Lobby,  Nauonal  Putnam  Letters  Com- 
mlttee,  NaUonal  Right  to  Work  Committee 
NaUonai  Society  D.  A.  B.,  Otto  Otepka  Hep' 
Otto  Passman.  Rep.  Bob  Price.  Rep.  John 
Rarick,  Martha  Roundtree.  Rep.  L  Mendel 
Rivers.  Rep.  John  G.  Schmltz.  Paul  Scott 
Chas  B.  Shuman,  Sen.  John  stennls,  Walter 
Tabaka,  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  Rep  Joe  D 
Waggonner. 

n-oRms 
Southern  Conservative  Newnpaper  Service 
Bradentou:  Dr.  A.  B.  McBeynolds,  Brandon  ' 
Dr  Fernando  Penaboe,  Coral  Gables:  Ed 
Bodln.  DeBarry;  Mr.  and  Mrs  T.  R  Smlthana 
Mrs.  Helen  Hablg,  Deerfleld  Beach;  Mrs  h' 
Knauss,  Delray  Beach;  Gordon  Arnold  Ft 
Lauderdale;  American  Legion,  Jacksonville 
Walter  Farrar,  Bollande;  Mr  and  Mrs  Lyle 
Brothers,  LeHlgh  Acres;  Concerned  Presbv- 
terlans.  Inc.,  Jack  Kofoed,  Miami  Mr  and 
Mrs.  J  Milton  Lent.  Naples;  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  Ormond  Beach-  Mr 
and  :4r».  Don  Bell,  Palm  Beach;  Mra'Eari 
Van  Horn,  Panama  City;  David  S  Hicks 
Pensacola;  John  B.  Hayes.  Qulncy. 

Bob  Francis,  On  the  Firing  Line  St  Pe- 
tersburg: Dr.  James  M.  Parsons,  Dr  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Let  Freedom  Ring,  SarasoU- 
Sumter  L  Lowry,  Florida  CoaUtlon  of  Pa- 
trtoUc  Societies,  Inc.,  Tampa;  Herman  Talley 
Valrlco;  Mra.  E.  D.  Balsden,  Malcolm  John-^ 
son,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Schwalb,  Varo  Beach-  Mrs  A 
C.  Beck,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Davison,  Mrs.'  Edwina 
O.  Garfield,  West  Palm  Beach. 


Mrs.  OUvla  Awtry,  Coca  Oola  Co  Mrs 
EvUo  Doster,  Mrs.  Ray  W.  Lynl,  Oovernor 
Lester  Maddox,  Mrs.  Henry  OIllU.  Militant 
Truth.  Sherman  Patterson.  Mrs  H  D  Wln- 
Bhlp.  James  D.  Worthlngton,  Atlanta-  Miss 
Rachel  Smith.  CarroUton;  Marvin  C  Mobley 
Decatur;  George  R  Hunt.  Kathleen;  Malcolm' 
E.  Ivey.  Macon;  Rev.  Michael  A  Ouldo  The 
Ouido  Evangelistic  Assn.  Inc.,  Metier  Dis- 
cussion, MlUen:  Mrs.  Mildred  O.  Sellu-  si- 
vannah;  V.  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  Ten-ell  Moore 
Sparta. 

JOAHO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  T.  Hawkes,  Mrs.  Bernlce 
Howell.  Mrs.  Sylvia  McKeeth.  Mrs.  Gale  Mc- 
Vay,  Mrs  Shirley  Ware.  Boise;  Ralph  Bmeed 
Caxton  Printers,  Caldwell:  Mrs.  Edith  Craig 
Mrs.  Bette  Mathes,  Coeur  DAlene:  Mrs  Ann 
Wallace,  Eldon  Wirt,  Idaho  PalU:  Mrs  Carl 
Kimerson,  Klmberly:  Mrs.  Jean  Johnson 
Meridian:  Mrs.  Marie  Hinard,  Mountain 
Home:  Lewis  Lepper,  Nompa;  Mra.  John  Ca- 
prsl.  Priest  River;  Mrs.  Alloc  Jackson  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Victor,  Twin  Palls 


Mm.  Phyllis  Schlafly,  Alton;  Judy  Cruse 
Shirley  Peterson,  Fox  Valley  SpeeUtor  Beta-' 
Via  Herald,  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Batavia, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Swanson,  Wisconsin  Dept.  VFW,* 
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Bittavla:  Walter  Ohlson.  Berwjn;  A£&octBtlon 
of  Aniarlcan  Physiclazis  and  Surgeons,  8.  L. 
DeLove.  WlUlam  Derus,  Slobodan  M.  Dras- 
kovicb.  J.  Kesner  Kahn,  Cartoonist  Shoe- 
maker. Chicago  Tribune,  all  of  Chicago. 

Edward  V.  Joh&aon.  Oalva;  Mrs.  Sophie 
E.  Taber.  Kansas;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Brooksbank. 
Metamora;  Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  Peoria;  Rev. 
Paul  D.  Llndstrom.  James  M.  Stewart,  Proe- 
pect  Heights;  Paul  Harvey.  River  Forest;  Efr. 
Reviio  P.  OlWer.  Urbana;  Major  Edgar  C. 
Bundy.  News  and  Views,  Wheaton. 

INDtANA 

Dr.  Hugh  Ramsey.  Bloom ington;  Melba 
Weber,  Mrs.  Pred  Schlemmer.  Bremen;  C. 
O.  Sterling.  Ployd  Knobs;  Reginald  W.  Bass, 
American  Legion,  Indianapolis:  Russell  L. 
Chadwell,  Kokomo:  Mrs,  Merrltt  Hammon- 
iree.  Logansport;  Ida  Honauer.  Mlshawaka; 
Chaplain  Oeneral  James  A.  DeWeerd,  Penn- 
ville;  Dean  Clarence  Manion.  Miss  Marilyn 
Manlon,  South  Bend:  Mrs.  Ruth  CUndantel. 
Syracuse;  Dr.  A.  O.  Blaaer.  Washington. 

IOWA 

Mrs.  Dale  Keppy.  Davenport;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dllley,  Mrs.  WUUam  Rocap.  Dea  Moi- 
nes; Dr.  R.  S.  Joggard.  Oelweln;  MUton  M. 
Lory,  Slotix  City. 

KANSAS 

Carnon  E.  Crawford,  Florence:  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Reese,  Hiawatha;  John  F.  VermtUlon. 
Independence;  Prof.  Benjamin  M.  Aldrtcb, 
A.  J.  Forth.  Mrs.  Janet  Batterton.  Wichita. 

KKNTtrCKT 

Ruby  M.  Murphy.  Maceo. 

LOUISIANA 

Alicia  Bailey,  A.  Sid  Farr,  Mrs.  Elmo  Hollo- 
man.  Alexandria;  Mrs.  Emmett  E.  Houeye. 
Amite;  Jackie  Boudreaux,  Arblta  Springs. 
Jack  N.  Rogers.  Mrs.  D.  E.  RogllUo,  Oswald  P. 
Templet.  Jr..  Baton  Rouge;  Richard  Kll- 
bourne.  Clinton:  Louis  Wagner,  Covington; 
Nick   Murray.   Hammond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln  H.  La  Fargue.  Jr.  Evana 
C.  Reed.  Lake  Charles:  Mrs.  James  E.  Holmes. 
Lisbon:  Berlan  O.  Oause.  R«v.  Thurman 
Knight.  Sam  and  Zephyr  Reeks,  Metalrle;  C. 
V.  Bruce.  Sr..  John  C.  McCrlmmon,  Mlnden; 
Benet  Cain.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Courtney,  The  In- 
dfrpendent  American,  Tony  D'Angelo.  Rev. 
Bob  Harrington.  R.  Adm.  Arthur  A.  de  la 
Houaoaye.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Healy.  Dr.  Jose 
Garcia  Oiler.  Miss  Lynne  Mathews,  H.  S. 
Riecke  Jr.,  Paul  Revere  Associated  Teomen 
Inc-.  George  Soule,  New  Orleans. 

West  Carroll  Gazette.  Oak  Grove;  James  W. 
Wafer.  Pelican;  Kent  Courtney.  PlnevUle; 
T.  T.  Beck.  J.  H.  Bonner.  J.  M.  Coffleld,  Prank 
Graham,  O.  P.  Hogan,  Leonard  B.  Kancher, 
Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Joyner.  Charles  S.  Martin,  Jr., 
Austin  G.  Robertson,  Joseph  D.  Rogers. 
Shreveport  Times,  Raymond  F.  Smith.  Eu- 
gene B.  Worthey,  Shreveport:  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Smith,  Tblbodeaux:  Rev.  Melvln  Plaucbe 
VtUe  Platte:  V.  O.  Wils'»n.  West  Monroe. 


Mrs.  Rene  Belalr.  Berwick;  Nelson  A.  Pryor. 
Brldgewater:  Robert  r.  Schwab,  Ellsworth: 
Dr.  E-  Merrill  Iloot.  Kennebunkport;  Mr.  and 
Mrs    David  Woodbury,  Ogunqult. 

MAA1XANS 

Gen.  P-  A.  del  Valle.  AnaapoUs;  Miss 
Hazel  I.  Brown.  Mr.  Harold  Hill.  Ruth  E.  Mc- 
Ooaald.  BCrs.  Elizabeth  Chestnut  Barnes. 
Baltimore;  Capt.  Franz  O.  WlUenbucher, 
Betbesda;  Sgt.  1/c  James  R.  Kerns,  Glen 
Echo:  Sheriff  Charles  E.  Price.  Hagerstown; 
Paul  Chlera.  Silver  Spring;  Jesse  H.  MerreU. 
Takoma  Park. 

MAesACHtrsms 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Peiletler.  Acushnet;  Un. 
Paula  Lewellen.  Bedford;  Reed  Benson.  David 
E.  Oumaer.  The  John  Birch  Society:  Robert 
Welch,  Scott  Stanley.  Alan  Stang.  Gary  Allen, 
John  McKinney,  Richard  McKtnney.  Susan 
L.  M.  Huek,  Review  of  the  News,   American 


Opinion.  Belmont;  William  B.  Elmer.  Boston; 
Ted  MtchoB.  Brookllne. 

Robert  Montgomery,  Cambridge:  Capt. 
Kenneth  D.  Robertson.  Jr..  Chestnut  Hill; 
The  McKlnney  Family.  Dedham;  R.  J.  Whlt- 
tier,  Duxbury:  Jerome  B.  Rand.  La  Libert^ 
News.  Piichburg:  W.  E.  D.  Stokes.  Jr..  Lenoi; 
Leo  F.  Kahlan.  Mlddleboro;  Countess  R.  W. 
Guardabassl.  Prides  Crossing;  MUton  W. 
Heath,  Jr.,  Sherbom;  Tom  Shockley.  Way- 
land;  Jim  and  Jon  Poster.  WUbrnhan; 
Evelyn  Harden.  Wobu-^;  Col.  Laurence  E. 
Bunker.  Wellesley. 

MICHICAN 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jessup.  Athens:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  L.  Waldbott,  Detroit;  Nor- 
man H.  Bruex.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claire  Gerould, 
Kalamazoo:  Constitutional  Allfance.  Inc.. 
O&kley  Bramble.  Ralph  De  Toledano.  Kelly 
MacNaughton.  Dr.  Hans  Sennholz,  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Van  MIses,  Prof.  Percy  Greaves.  Dr. 
Emerson  Schmidt,  Karl  Hess,  Anthony  Le- 
jeune,  all  of  Lansing:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Richmond.  Marcellus;  Independent  Farmers 
of  Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

Citizens  for  Governmental  Restraint,  Inc., 
JcMeph  B.  Head.  Miss  Gerda  Koch,  Donald  R. 
Broulllard,  Minneapolis;  Mis.  Allen  Cain. 
Murdock;   Mrs.  Joann  Van  Poprln.  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Dave  Womack,  BelaonI;  Joe  K.  Rowan, 
Blloxl;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bums.  James  B.  WlUlams, 
Bogus  Chltto:  Rankin  County  Bank.  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Murray.  Brandon;  Rep.  TuUlus 
Brady,  M.  R.  Carpent«r.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Cham- 
bers, Charles  R.  Jacobs,  Brookhaven;  Tip  H. 
Allen,  Canton. 

Jack  Labrono.  CentreWlle;  Birs.  Sam  Mc- 
Corkle.  Clinton;  L.  C.  Fortenberry,  John  T. 
Timothy.  Columbia:  Mrs.  UUlan  Boggess. 
Mrs.  Bland  H.  Campbell.  Jr.,  Jack  Cochran. 
CommercUU  Dispatch,  Catherine  DonneU. 
Mrs.  W.  L  Douglass,  James  Eatherton.  Jess 
HLiiman,  Kiwanis  Club.  ChrlsUne  Penning- 
ton, Mrs.  Andrew  Puckett.  Regent,  Miss.. 
D.A-R..  Big  Star  ABC  Stores  No.  49  60  and 
70. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Beatty.  Betty  and  Homer 
Wells,  Mrs.  Birdie  J  Woodward.  Ben  Tarber, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Bruce  Caldwell.  Como;  Claire 
Williams.  Decatur;  Rep  Malcolm  H.  Mabry, 
Dublin;  Mrs.  Biarle  Walker,  Fayette  Chroni- 
cle. R.  J.  Allen,  former  Mayor,  Payette:  J.  L. 
Mansker.  A.  C.  Pruden,  Flora:  J.  B.  Oarretty, 
Florence:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Pace.  Jr.,  Forest. 

Dr.  Tom  Royal.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  HoIUs  W. 
Burrow,  Mrs.  Roas  Shelton.  Mrs.  John  Bowen, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hodges.  Greenville;  Robert  B. 
Patterson,  Greenwood:  Judge  Marshall  Perry, 
Grenada:  W.  H.  Longlno.  Clayton  Rand,  Gulf- 
port. 

Elton  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Dr.  G.  A.  Bynum. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Matthews,  W.  R.  McBrlde, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Newcomb.  Rudy  R  Sims,  Charles 
Howard  Smith.  Mrs.  Martin  P.  Wehllng.  and 

B.  W.  Smith.  Hattlesburg:  Mrs.  Levi  Johns, 
Bozlehurst:  N.  B.  Woods.  Houston;  Mrs. 
Charlca  R  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Hazel  Craig,  David 
M.  Schuller,  and  the  Ent«rprlse-Toc5ln.  Cald- 
well's Drug  Store.  Lees  Shoes.  Inc..  In- 
dlanola;  Margaret  Harmon.  Isola. 

American   Legion   Dopt.   of  Ml.isls«lppl.   H. 

C.  Ashcrafi.  Alfred  K.  Baum.  Miss.  Justice 
Tom  Brady.  H.  B.  Brasell.  James  W.  Bruner, 
Sam  O.  Cain,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Calne, 
Mrs.  Lyle  Cashlon,  W.  J.  Simmons.  The  Citi- 
zens Council  of  America.  Clarion  Ledger,  Lo- 
gan R.  Crouch,  Mrs.  James  E.  Crymes.  Mrs. 
Harold  V.  Cummlngs  Sr.,  Dr.  Medford  Evans, 
Bobby  K.  Frazler,  Lisa  Fisher.  Elmore  D. 
Oreaves.  Mrs.  A.  O.  Hall.  Mrs.  Ceclle  Halrston, 
Mrs.  Sara  Harrell.  Fred  J.  Hurst.  Bob  Howie. 
Jackson  Dally  News,  Rhoda  Mahaffey.  Wil- 
liam E.  MaUett.  Con  Maloney.  Judge  M.  M. 
McOowan,  William  B.  MiUer.  Tom  Ethridge. 
Men's  Bible  Class  of  Alta  Woods  United 
Methodist  Church,  Don  E  Nichols,  John  R. 
Norman,  Mrs.  Temple  Peart.  Leslie  P.  Pitts. 
W.  T.  Plckel.  Mrs.  H,   Edwin  Scrivner.  D.  J. 


Showalter.  Bill  Stevens,  Attorney  Gen  Al 
F.  Summer,  Meredith  W.  Tatum.  Roy  E 
Trask,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Th«rr«ll,  Kermlt 
Tin.  Cecil  A.  Wade,  Jimmy  Ward,  Jackson 
Ruth  Held.  Laurel. 

Mrs.  Sam  Nelll.  Leland;  Dr.  Paul  Brumby 
Lexington;  Dr.  A.  Ray  Lee,  Liberty:  Rep! 
Jim  True.  Long  Beach:  Joe  T.  Cook.  Winston 
County  Journal.  Rev.  L.  A.  Beckman,  Jr., 
Louisville;  Miss  Marie  Quin.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Worth  Wardlaw,  McComb;  PPC  John  L  Stew- 
art, Mendenhall;  K.  O.  Mlddlebrook,  J.  B. 
Collier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  CDom.  Mer- 
idian; Lawrence  County  Press,  Montlcello. 

Becky  Duncan,  Morton:  Bess  Todd  Van 
Vetter.  Moss  Point;  Natchez  Democrat,  Ma- 
jor and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Ogden,  T.  B.  Temple- 
ton.  W.  Howard  Prltchartt.  Jr.,  Natchez; 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Peaster.  Ocean  Springs;  Okolona 
Clvltan  Club,  Okolona:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kelly,  Ox- 
ford; Dr.  Dewey  Lane.  Jr..  John  R.  Mayes, 
St.,  Pascagoula. 

Pass  Christian  Tarpon -Beacon,  Pass  Chris* 
tlan;  Mrs.  A.  Grace  Pope.  Pearllngton;  Mike 
Lott.  Petal:  Dr.  Charles  Moore.  Philadelphia: 
Boyce  Henderson.  Pontotoc;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Park- 
er. Prentiss;  Robert  W.  Hagan,  PurvU;  Mrs. 
Merrill  M.  Abematby,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Luter,  Ray- 
mond: Mrs.  Florence  Sillers  Ogden,  Roee- 
dale. 

Senator  Robert  Crook,  RulevUle;  John  L. 
Slocumb,  Shelby:  Jan  Coibrunn.  Southaven; 
H.  3.  Amsler.  Joe  C.  Applewhite,  SurkvUle: 
Miss.  YAF.  John  Hlghtower,  Ch..  SUte  Col- 
lege; Ux.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Butler.  Rev.  Lar- 
ry W.  Fields.  Rev.  Charles  PIgott,  Dr.  Paul 
Williamson,  Summit. 

N.  E.  Dacus.  Tupelo;  Dr.  Johnnie  Brlgman. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Mann.  Tylertown;  Brltt  Brewer. 
Jim  Hardin,  Archie  Manning.  University; 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Landln,  Utlca;  Willis  H.  Hani- 
mons.  Walnut  Grove:  Bank  of  Water  Valley. 
The  Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  Water  Valley: 
John  S.  Lewis.  WoodvUle  Republican,  Wood- 
vllle;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moorhead.  Ya- 
zoo City. 

Missotrai 

L.  A.  "Lucky"  Prost.  CaruthersvUle;  Gospel 
Tract  Society.  Independence;  Mack  Parker, 
JopUn;  The  Defender.  American  Freedom 
Rallies,  United  States  Directory.  Kansas  City; 
E.  E.  Burke.  Klrkwood;  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Dwyer, 
Mexico;  J.  K.  Borresen,  Normandy:  UN  In- 
formation Council  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Frank 
I.  Henderson,  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Founda- 
tion. Don  Hease,  Missouri  Cltlsens  For  Eco- 
nomic Freedom,  Dr.  J.  Lester  McOee.  Charles 
Brower.  St.  Louis;  Rev.  Robert  Scott. 
Williams  town. 

MONTANA 

Mrs.  Edna  Peterson.  Anaconda:  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Book  Shop,  Hamilton;  Elizabeth  S. 
Walker,     Helena:      Prof.      K.      Ross     Toole, 

Missouri. 


Harold  L,  Ofe,  Chadron;  Joa^hlne  Walker, 
W.  O.  W.  Magazine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Thomas.  The  Whltneys.  Omaha;  J.  H.  Schroe- 
der.  Ord;  Mrs.  Mary  Stanek,  Schlbner. 
NEW    HAMPsaxaz 

George  A.  Ober,  Jr.,  Ashland;  Mrs.  L.  E, 
Williams.  Dover:  Mrs.  Roblna  Dutllly,  Dover; 
Nord  Davis.  Jr..  Hollls;  WUllam  Loeb,  Man- 
cheater  Union  Leader.  Manchester;  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Ames  Carpenter,  Petersborough;  Mrs. 
Susie  Desmarais.  Walter  W.  Allerton, 
Somers  worth. 

NEW    JZaSET 

Mrs.  C.  Lent.  Andover;  Mayor  Anna  Lat- 
teri,  Clifton;  Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre,  CoUtngs- 
wood;  Mrs.  Peggy  J.  Smith.  East  Orange: 
Richard  L  Solyom.  Fort  Lee;  Mrs.  Rose  T. 
Otlphant.  Highland  Park;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard A.  McCullough,  Klrkwood;  American 
Tract  Society.  Oradeil;  Federation  of  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers.  Passaic;  John  H-  Wlsner, 
Jr..  Summit;  R.  L.  Beavln,  Thorofare;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Monte,  Walllngton  Dally 
Times,  Woodbury;  Frank  A.  Capell,  Zare- 
phath. 
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NTW  Mrxtco 
Lester  B.  Hayden,  Oro  Orande 

NEW  TOKK 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Underwood,  Bemus  Point; 
Wllllun  O'Connor,  Brooklyn:  City  Judge  H. 
Buswell  Roberts,  Mrs.  Ester  L.  Scherer.  BuC- 
falo;  Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
Leonard  Read.  Irvlngton-on-Hudson;  Morris 
BUhop,  Ithaca;  New  Torkers  for  the  Con- 
stitution, Mount  KJaco;  America's  Future, 
Rosalie  Gordan,  R,  K.  Scott,  John  C.  Wet. 
zel.  New  Rocbelle. 

American  Econoralc  Foundation,  Dr.  Daisy 
Atterbury,  The  Christophers,  Herman  H. 
Dlnsmore,  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Craln.  Miss  Mary 
T.  Kearfott.  John  O.  Keeuon,  Counterattack. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Mabry.  Timothy  Mitchell,  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  Inc.,  Public  Action. 
Morrle  Rysklnd,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Alice  Wl- 
dencr.  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Helen  Burns  Ner- 
zlg.  Pawling;  Paul  BrlsUn,  Jr..  Port  Jervls; 
Fred  H.  Johnson,  Port  Washington;  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  J.  Cleary,  Staten  Island;  Charles 
H.  Roe,  Tarrytown;  Howard  H.  Hurley,  Voice 
of  the  Voter,  Utlca;  Meals  on  Wheels.  West- 
fleld;  Pat  Matteo.  Yonkcrs. 

NOXTK  caaoLiNA 
Albert  Doyle.  Jr..  Charlotte;  Mrs  Herman 
J.  Suppers.  nunkJln;  Dr.  Amoa  Johnson, 
Garland;  AMOclatlon  of  statewide  Taxpayers. 
Inc.,  Looghuim;  Jesse  Helms,  Raleigh; 
Blabop  Jamas  P.  Deea.  Statesville;  Dr.  L. 
NelKin  Ben.  The  Presbyterian  Journal. 
WeavervUle. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Dr.    Clarence    S.    Martin.    Melna;    George 
Cooltz,  New  Salem. 


R.  Garrison.  Easley;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Harold  A. 
Moore.  Charleston;  Dr.  R.  Archie  Ellis,  The 
State,  Columbia;  Mrs.  L.  D.  LaPlue,  Dr.  Bob 
Jones,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frtink  L.  WhlUock,  Green- 
ville; Elford  s.  Smith.  Greer.  8.  C:  Sara 
Jordan  Jenrette,  Jr.,  N.  Myrtle  Beach;  South- 
em  Methodist  College.  Orangeburg:  S.  C.  S. 
A.  R.  Americanism  Committee,  Spartanburg; 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Graham.  Sumter,  Julius  C.  Taylor. 
Taylors. 

TENNESSEE 

Baptist  and  Reflector,  Brentwood:  News- 
Pree  Press.  Chattanooga;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AI  B. 
Amngton.  Kmgaport;  John  W.  BIggert,  Al 
Capp.  Jim  Concse.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Dorrlty. 
Memphis;  Sword  of  the  Lord,  Murfreesboro; 
American  Way  Features,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Tom 
Anderson,  Anthony  Harrtgan,  Bill  Kennedy. 
A.  D.  Stewart.  W.  L.  Thornton,  Thurman 
Sensing,  D.  R.  Segal,  Cartoonist  Jack  Knor, 
Nashrtlle;  A.  G.  Helnsobn,  Jr.,  Serlervllle; 
L.  S.  Crowden,  Winchester. 


OUIO 

Oeorge  S.  Bechtel,  Canton:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  V.  Davis.  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Cincinnati:  Warner  and  Swosey  Co..  Cleve- 
land; Taipayera  Security  Society.  D.  Word, 
Mrs,  Kathleen  L.  Hamlin.  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Apple.  Dayton;  Green  Springs  Echo,  Gteen 
Springs;  Judge  Simon  Lels,  Hamilton:  Purely 
Perooxukl  columns,  Mliicreek  Valley  News. 
I«!kland;  clUIord  Simpson.  Mt.  Vernon; 
Ronald  a.  Longwortb,  Middletown;  Miss  Mar- 
garet C.  Walker,  Sebrlng;  Mr.  and  Mta.  Ralph 
Bly.  Shelby:  Martha  01>lan.  Weat  Carrollton: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  UbJ.  Woceter. 

OICLOBOISA 

l<ntt  Alexander.  Kenneth  Aniett,  Boise 
City;  Mary  Ann  Rounds,  Lawton;  Clyde  J 
WatU.  Oklahoma  City;  Glenn  Young  Sa- 
pulpa;  Oordon  V.  Drake,  Dr.  Billy  James 
Horgis,  Christian  Crusade.  J.  u  Harris. 
Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  Delmos  McClendon,  Mrs. 
Emma  Lee  Morris.  Dr.  Marque  O.  Nelson. 
United  States  Day  Commlnee.  Verl  A.  Tee- 
ter.  A.   L.   WUholte.  Tulsa. 

OOSKON 

Marie  Miller,  Dundee;  Asuxlatlon  To  Pre- 
serve Our  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Inc  , 
Medford:  Mra.  Bosooe  C.  Lee.  MUton-Free- 
water:  Jo  Hind  man.  Powell  Butte:  Mns  J. 
Arch  Oolbrunn.  Jr..  Boaeburg;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Btnll  C.  IViedtll,  Salem;  Joe  Epenner  stay- 
ton:  Rol  Watklna.  The  Printed  Preacher 
Warren  ton, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  W.  Osydoah.  Andrew  J.  Watson,  Car- 
bondale;  Mrs.  John  E.  Bockman,  Olbaonla- 
Ray  Cromley,  Mrs.  Marie  R  H  Freed,  Mar- 
garet Sheridan,  Eric  A.  Walker.  Phllodelphu- 
Dr.  W.  O.  H.  Garman,  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Kurti 
and  the  Laymen's  Committee  of  the  A  C 
C.  C,  Pittsburgh;  Swlsavale  Baptist  Church 
Swisevaie:  Dr.  Kenneth  D  Wells.  Valley 
Forge;  Ruth  M.  Marvin.  West  springBeld- 
Mra.  Amy  Welker,  Wyncote, 

BHODK   ISLAND 

Robert  B.  Dresser.  Providence. 

eouTH  caaouNA 
Anderson  FVee  Press.  Roy  A.  Ethridge.  An- 
derson; Newm  and  Courier.  Charleston;  Carl 


TEXAS 

Warren  D.  Lowry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald 
Hays.  Dr.  Wmfred  Moore,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Walker, 
Amarllio;  W.  M.  Webb.  ArUngton;  Prank  C. 
Erwm.  Jr..  Mra.  Alma  Greaham.  E.  Hancock. 
Floyd  A.  WUliama.  Austin;  Rev.  B.  B.  Clen- 
dennen.  Beaumont. 

Amerlcaniam  Committee,  Borger  High 
School  Key  Club,  Rev.  Leonard  Forsythe, 
Robert  R.  Gone,  Harry  L.  Horrlty  Bev.  Jack 
Cox.  Billy  R.  Holvey,  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Jones. 
Mrs.  Vera  Jones.  Col.  John  W.  Keeler.  Mra. 
KeUy  Kitchens,  Mel  Marshall,  J.  C.  PhlUlpe. 
Borger  Newa  Herald.  Rev.  Joe  Dee  Ba«, 
l^na  RIttenhouae,  Sharon  SulUvan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Tubbe,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Geo.  S. 
Weema,  Sue  Wynn,  Lee  Aim  Woodwanl,  oU 
of  Borger. 

J.  Everett  Haley.  Canyon:  Gerald  Qeat- 
weldt.  College  Stauon;  Mra.  Frank  Humpb- 
rey,  Oonroe:  Mra.  Jane  Craln,  J.  M.  Boward, 
W.  Glen  Hutson,  Mrs.  WUllam  Raoooe,  Dr. 
L.  J.  Svajda,  Corpus  Chnati;  Coleman  Adv. 
Service.  Ruth  PoweU.  H.  L.  Hunt,  Life  Unes. 
Melvln  Munn,  Betty  Cowles.  Bill  McClana- 
han,  Carole  McBrlde,  Ray  C.  Venoble,  Dan 
Smoot.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  Dallas;  H  E  Gill 
Dllley;  Rex  Turner,  Eagle  Pass. 

Warren  A  Bower.  Dorothy  Kassel  Mad- 
dalen  Marcella.  Irl  R.  Richardson.  Dr.  Mai 
Rumph.  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  Dr 
Victor  Sears,  Fort  Worth;  Mrs.  Lois  Sartor 
Goldsmith;  Mary  LllUan  Blackstock  Johnnie 
Ward,  Graham;  Mrs.  Cecil  Allnaerd,  Groves. 
Rev.  Jarry  Autrey,  The  Apollo  Prayer 
league,  Louis  Beam,  Jr..  Mrs  Hal  BIggera, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Otto  E  Bubeck.  Dr.  B.  Edward 
Burgess.  Elizabeth  Burner.  Naomi  Callaghan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Christiansen.  Mrs  W.  J. 
Clawson.  Miss  Virginia  Coyne.  Lt."  Gen  Ira  C 
Eaker,  Rex.  F.  Finch,  Mis.  Wlllard  Hedrick. 
Houston  Tribune,  Rev.  T.  Robert  In- 
gram, William  E.  Loose,  Reg  Manning  Rivera 
Reaves,  Dr.  and  Mra.  G.  Rettlg,  Rev.  Paul  W. 
Stephens,  Stop  NSA,  Taxpayers  Union  of  the 
USA,  Rev.  R.  B.  Thleme,  Jr.,  Mrs  Clymer  L. 
Wright,  Jr ,  Coach  Bill  Yeoman,  Texaa  Vot- 
ers for  Enforcing  the  Constituuon,  Texas 
YAF,  Youth  For  Decency,  Mr.  Wicklllle  B. 
Vennard.  Grady  Triplctt,  L.  o.  Zlnnecker  all 
of  Houston. 

Leenora  M.  Benton,  Grant  Sanborn,  Jack- 
sonville: Brig  Gen.  Richard  B.  Moran  (ret ) 
Kerrillle;  M.  Redding,  Lanevllle:  Mr.  and 
Mia,  Mel  Gabler.  EUie  Hopkins.  Longvlew: 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Darnel,  Lubbcck:  Charles  E 
Thompson,  McAllen;  Mr  and  Mia.  Rugen 
Franklin  Spivey.  Midland;  B.  M.  Gramllng, 
Muleshoe:  Dan  B.  Cameron.  Pampa;  J.  Pax- 
son  Allen,  Pasadena;  Clarence  Morris.  Perry- 
ton:  Lequlta  Cowan.  Ed  Pennington.  Phil- 
lips: Dr.  Robert  MorrU,  Piano;  Mrs.  Albert 
Davis,  Port  Neeches. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Ely,  Portland:  J.  J.  Stevens, 
M.  D..  Robetown:  Loyd  Burks,  Rusk;  Mr 
and  Mrs.  J,  c.  Abbott.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Roy 
Adklna.  Chester  Delter.  Chortea  W.  Johnson, 
M.D.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bard  Logan,  Arch  Lee 


Murray.  Randle  Taylor.  Mrs  T.  J.  Walthall 
San  Antonio:  Ulmer  Bird  Sanco:  Clenda 
Dunham,  Sanford:  John  F.  Allen.  Mrs.  Huel 
Essary.  Skellytown:  Mrs.  Burleigh  P.  Bomett 
East  Texas  Freedom  Forum.  Tyler;  Mitchell 
Young,  ■MB.,  Texarkana:  James  Doneghv 
Wellmgton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Tarry  H  W 
Fillmore,  Wlchiu  Palls. 

tlTAH 

Mra.  James  C.  Madsen.  Hurricane"  W 
Cleon  Skousen.  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Salt  Lake 
City. 

VEBHONT 

S.  C.  Lyons.  Bennington 

VntCINlA 

Mra  Betty  W.  Hallman,  Edward  Hunter 
Kitty  L  Reynolds.  Arlington;  Elliabeth  Oath 
Berryvllle;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Orrell  Our 
Country,  Cardinal;  Alexander  Berkls  Parm- 
vllle:  Ernest  L.  and  Mary  G.  Miller,  The 
Truth  Crutader,  Harrisonburg:  Patrick  Henrv 
Press,  John  Synon.  Kilmarnock;  Dr.  Henry 
E.  Garrett,  CharlottcsviUe;  Fred  M.  Davis 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  Strother.  Lynchburg:  Ma].-' 
Gcn.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  Corlcton  Putnam,  Mc- 
Lean; Kelater  Advertising  Service.  Stras- 
burg;  James  A.  WUliama,  Soulhvrest  Virginia 
Enterprise.  WythevlUe. 

W-ABHntaTDM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Larson  Lynnwood; 
Homer  C.  Fry.  Ml.  Vernon:  Prof.  Henry  Bue- 
chel,  Arthur  L.  Chetlaln.  Donald  W.  Patten 
Dr.  Frederick  B.  Exner.  W.  Prank  Home,  Lite 
Messengers.  Seattle:  Xfrs.  Ethel  B.  Dinning, 
Shelton;  Wayne  B.  Richardson.  Mrs  M 
Truex,  Tacoma;  Yakima  Eagle.  Yakima. 
wssT  viaciNia 

Mra.  Thonuu  L.  Horn,  Charleston;  Mrs 
Wymtt  Payne,  Himtlngton. 

WDSCONSDff 

Florence  C.  Harris,  Brown  Deer;  Imogene 
Cashmore,  Gays  Mllla;  John  Crosa,  Mac- 
Arthur  Freedom  Aaaoelates,  Kenosha:  Mary 
L-  Freeman,  Mra.  Marie  Sommerfeldt,  Mil- 
waukee Meuo  News,  Earl  R.  Denny  Wally  L 
Meyer,  Robert  Drex,  Corla  Hendler,  Lee  J 
Norvllle,  Sr..  West  Milwaukee  Uons  Oub 
Janice  D.  Sailing.  Milwaukee;  Mr.  and  Mrs' 
Guy  B.  CalkUu,  Shawano;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
James  H.  Rice,  Wauwatoaa. 

WTOMCNG 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Don  Riddle.  Casper;  C  C 
Mosley,  Kelly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmel  PatMn 
Rock  Springs. 

HOLLAND 

Cornelius  Vandergreggen.  Jr.,  "TTie  Reap- 
ers' Fellowship  ",  De  Vluchtheuvel,  Loren  In 
Oelderland,  Holland. 

(Author  of  "God  Can  Save  America"). 


MEMO  TO  THE  OOUJ  SPECULATORS  ■ 
ONLY  CONGRESS  CAN  INCREASE 
THE  PRICE  OP  GOLD.  AND  CON- 
GRESS WONT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon-iln  (Mr.  Reoss)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March. 
1968,  the  private  market  price  of  gold 
was  cut  free  by  the  two-tier  gold  agree- 
ment. In  December  1969.  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  South  Africa  concluded  a  deal— 
sanctified  by  the  IMF— that  effectively 
placed  a  floor  under  the  free  market 
price  of  gold  and  prevents  It  from  falling 
substantially  beloti-  the  official  level  of 
$35  per  ounce.  The  price  of  gold  Is  now. 
therefore,  subject  to  upward  movemenui 
without  limitation,  but  prevented  from 
declining  drastically.  Despite  this  one- 
way swing  potential  that  tends  to  en- 
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courage  speculation,  the  free  market 
price  has  failed  to  rise  more  than  a  few 
dollars  above  the  official  value. 

But.  according  to  a  November  11, 1970. 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  by  Richard 
F.  Janssea.  the  gold  bugs  still  have  not 
given  up  hope  entirely.  A  high  offlcial  of 
the  European  Econooilc  Community,  un- 
named In  the  article,  warned  that  at- 
tainment of  the  administration's  an- 
nounced goal  of  reducing  unemployment 
to  4  percent  by  mid- 1972  would  threaten 
U.S.  balance-of- payments  deficits  large 
enough  to  force  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. This  spokesman  for  the  Common 
Market  countries  apparently  Indicated 
that  a  marginal  change  in  exchange 
rates  would  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the 
massive  deficits  that  wotild  result  from 
excess  domestic  spending  and  "overseas 
adventures."  Instead,  he  suggested  that 
only  a  sharp  dev-luation  of  the  dollar, 
as  by  doubling  the  official  gold  price, 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Janssen's  article  follows: 

Nixon  Plan  To  Stimuu^te  Ecohoht  Rxvivks 
EtnoPEAM  DisciTBaiON  or  DotXAa  Oxvaloa- 

TIOM 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Wasuinoton.— The  Nixon  Administration's 
speedy  schedule  lor  reviewing  the  economy  is 
raising  anew  among  European  authorities  the 
question  of  devaluing  the  dollar. 

The  Administration's  goal  of  restoring  so- 
called  "luli  employmenf— paring  the  Jobless 
rate  to  4'^.  from  October's  5.Ct — by  mld<1972 
"would  mean  accepting  a  big  rate  of  Inflation 
and  a  big  balance-of- payments  deficit."  a 
high  offlcial  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mxuiity.  or  Common  Market,   warned. 

He  told  a  group  of  reporters  that  personally 
he  would  have  "no  objection"  If  aU  thla 
leads  to  a  sharp  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
referring  to  other  Europeans'  auggestions 
tb&t  the  17.S.  double  the  official  t35-an-ounce 
price  of  gold  to  which  the  dollar's  interna- 
tional value  is  pegged. 

But  a  leaser  devaluation,  say,  by  raising  the 
gold  price  by  aOTJ.  wouldn't  work,  thla  key 
Common  Market  authority  indicated,  because 
other  nations  would  offset  it  by  devaluing 
their  own  currencies  accordingly.  Such  a  lim- 
Ited  devaluation,  he  aaid,  would  be  acceptable 
only  If  the  0.S.  balance-of -payment*  defldC, 
or  net  dollar  outflow,  is  due  to  U.S.  goods 
being  priced  out  of  competitive  markets. 

The  EurO[>eans,  he  added,  reject  the  idea 
that  Bucb  a  pricing  situation  is  the  cause  of 
the  US.'s  payments  deflcit,  which  ran  at  a 
•5-3  billion  annual  rate  in  the  flrat  half  of 
this  year-  He  said  the  Europeans  counter 
that  their  price  increases  have  been  at  least 
as  Urge  as  ihose  In  the  U.S.  in  recent  years. 
and  that  the  present  exce&slve  dollar  outflow 
is  due  largely  to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  sooner 
the  VS.  ends  its  "overseas  adventures,"  he 
said,  the  better  It  will  be  tor  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  economies. 

OOLD    STOCK    IS    CTTID 

Dollar  devaluations,  in  effect,  would  stretch 
the  til  48  bliUon  Treasury  gold  stock  that 
other  countries  generaJly  are  entitled  to  tap 
tn  return  for  excess  dollars.  A  succession  of 
Administrations  has  strongly  opposed  devalu- 
ation, of  course,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  countries  that  have 
retrained  from  draining  gold  while  giving  a 
windfaU  to  major  gold  producers,  particu- 
larly South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Should  the  17.6.  seek  to  rapidly  stimulate 
its  economy  when  it  already  tias  a  large  pay- 
ments deflcit,  it  would  mean  more  dollars 
piUng  up  in  European  central  banks,  the 
Common  Market  offlcial  reasoned.  Be  added 
that  under  these  cooditlons  "It  would  be 
very  dimcuit  for  European  monetary  authori- 


ties to  explain  to  the  public  that  we  are 
accumulating  dollars   without  limit." 

He  noted  that  lately  Western  European 
central  banks  have  been  willingly  rebuilding 
their  reserves  of  dollars,  which  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures  show  rose  to  9.55  billion 
at  the  end  of  July  from  •5.86  billion  at  last 
year-end.  But  In  the  longer  run,  the  offlcial 
aaid.  European  authorities  don't  want  to 
accept  an  increase  of  more  than  •!  billion 
to  $1.5  billion  annually  in  the  dollar  portion 
of  their  reserves,  which  also  include  gold 
and  resources  of  the  116-couniry  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

If  European  omclal  dollar  holdings  reach 
such  a  'high  level  that  it  wUl  not  be  possible 
to  accumulate  more,"  he  aaid,  either  the 
Europeans  would  have  to  revalue  their  cur- 
rencies upward  or  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
lower  the  dollar's  value.  He  isn't  recommend- 
ing any  parity  changes,  the  offlcial  made  clear. 
urging  instead  that  the  U.S.  settle  for  a 
slower  economic  recovery  and  readily  sop  up 
surplus  dollars  by  paying  out  gold. 

Whue  the  poBslblllty  of  devaluation  was 
briefly  explored  early  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, officials  ruled  it  out  when  they  failed 
to  find  evidence  that  they  could  purchase 
major  diplomatic  gains — perhaps  even  a 
Soviet-engineered  aetUemeut  in  Vietnam — 
by  this  device.  A  U.S.  devaluation  would  Iw 
"very  disruptive,"  one  offlcial  says,  complain- 
ing that  talk  about  it  la  "dangeroua"  in  that 
It  oould  spur  some  countries  to  demand  gold 
now  in  hopes  of  a  quick  profit. 

So,  although  some  U.S.  officials  cnlght  wel- 
come the  Common  Market  official's  oom- 
menu  as  reinforcing  their  own  case  for  only 
moderate  growth,  the  remarks  also  could  add 
to  the  growing  tensions  about  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  U.S.  of  the  Common  Market's 
expansion  and  unification  plans. 

The  present  six  Common  Market  mem- 
bers— Prance.  Oermany.  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg — are  ncgoUat- 
Ing  for  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ire- 
land. Norway  and  Denmark,  and  are  conald- 
erlng  plans  for  a  common  currency  and  com- 
mon economic  policy. 


POLrnCAL    DECISION 

The  Common  Market  official  said  h« 
doesn't  think  that  ftUl  unity  of  the  10  can 
be  reached  within  the  10-year  goal,  but  that 
complete  rigidity  of  exchange  rates  among 
members  can  be  attained  in  six  or  eight 
years.  If  the  member  governments  make  the 
political  decision  to  proceed  with  pending 
proposals,  he  said,  their  central  banks  will  be 
"Invited"  to  atari  ixperlmentaUy  reducing 
the  margin  of  fluctuation  from  their  present 
0.75%  either  way  of  parity  to  cither  0.60% 
or  0.60 Tf  in  January. 

"In  theory,"  the  Common  Market  offlcial 
aaid.  the  central  banks  "can  do  what  they 
want."  but  added  that  "practically,  they  do 
nettling  without  a  declfilon  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers."  the  Common  Market's  major 
policy  making  body.  A  "formal"  reduction 
in  margins  among  Common  Market  memt>er 
currencies  could  come  later,  he  said,  report* 
ing  that  "no  technical  difficulties"  are  tn 
prospect.  Initially,  he  explained,  the  cen- 
tral bank  heads  could  consult  each  morning 
by  telephone  and  set  a  uniform  support  level 
for  each  currency. 

DmanoM  nou  ooiXAit 
Once  there  isn't  any  more  fluctuation 
among  member  exchange  rates,  this  offlcial 
reiterated,  the  block  of  European  currencies 
might  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  dollar 
beyond  the  1'"^  range  either  way  currently 
permitted  by  the  IMP.  In  the  meantime,  he 
added,  Europe  also  could  seek  to  cushion  it- 
eelf  more  from  American  flnanclal-pollcy  in- 
fluences by  bringing  the  Eurodollar  market 
under  regulation  by  Its  central  banks. 

This  could  be  done,  he  suggested,  by  the 
central  banks  imposing  control  Jointly  "over 
the  net  external  poaltion  of  commercial 
tianka"  Uiat  deal  In  Burodollan,  or  American 


dollars  on  deposit  in  banks  abroad.  "If  there 
is  political  wiu."  he  said,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket could  "regulate  without  destroying"'  the 
EurodoUar  market,  whUe  proceeding  in  the 
next  five  years  with  integration  of  Etiropean 
capital  markets.  There's  a  general  beUef  in 
Europe,  he  added,  that  the  dollar  is  "a  strong 
currency  In  a  weak  phase." 

This  arUcle  Ulustrates  that  gold  spe- 
culators will  seize  upon  any  pretext  to 
beat  the  drum  for  their  own  financial 
aggrandizement.  In  addlUon,  a  recent 
sutement  by  Charles  R.  stahl  of  the 
Economic  News  Agency  sugsrests  that 
Swi-ss  commercial  banks  have  been  pur- 
chasing South  African  gold  for  their  own 
account,  and  are  holding  It  in  an  effort 
to  push  the  free  market  price  of  gold 
higher: 

Charles  R.  atahl.  President  of  Economic 
News  Agency.  Inc.  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
today  accused  "The  South  African  Minister 
of  Finance.  Dr.  Nlcholaaa  Dlederlclcs.  of  par- 
ticipating with  the  members  of  the  Swiss 
gold  pool  in  a  scheme  designed  to  Increase 
the  price  of  gold  in  the  free  market.  I  esti- 
mate the  current  position  of  the  big  3  Swiss 
banks  gold  pool  to  be  not  less  than  JTSO 
million  worth  of  gold."  Stahl  added,  "This 
Jibes  with  South  Afiica'a  1970  sale  of  MOO 
million  worth  of  gold  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  sale  of  the  balance 
of  thla  year's  production  of  gold  to  the 
Swiss  pool. 

"The  agreement  between  the  IMP  and 
South  Africa  allows  South  Africa  to  sell  gold 
at  »35  -nlnus  li  of  1  To  to  the  IMP  whenever 
the  prloe  In  the  free  market  is  »35  per  ounce 
or  less  and  also  after  South  Africa  has  sold 
all  of  Its  new  production  tn  the  free  market 
but  its  Balance  of  Payments  remains  in  defi- 
cit. The  latter  sales  are  permitted  regard- 
lesH  of  the  price  of  gold  In  the  free  market 
and  in  October,  South  Africa  Invoked  thla 
clause  to  sell  »17i4  mllUon  worth  of  gold 
to  the  IMP  (in  addition  to  quarterly  sales  of 
>3S  million  worth  of  gold  which  ore  ex- 
empt) It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Dlederlchs  will 
again  Invoke  this  clause  before  the  end  of 
this  year  to  sell  $160  million  worth  of  gold 
to  the  IMP  in  order  to  cover  South  Africa's 
Balance  of  Payments  deflcit  for  the  second 
halt  of  1970."  Stahl  claims  that  "This  whole 
Bcheme  Is  a  subterfuge  In  violation  of  South 
Africa's  agreement  with  the  IMF  because 
the  Swiss  pool  retained  that  gold  purchased 
ostensibly  from  South  Africa  for  distribu- 
tion In  the  free  market,  and  once  assurred 
that  South  Africa  will  not  sell  gold  through 
any  other  source,  began  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  gold  on  the  London  market.  When  the 
Swiss  Banking  Commission  discovered  the 
poors  scheme,  it  recommended  a  change  In 
the  current  Swiss  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
gold  as  cash  reserves  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  pool  to  keep  large  stocks  of  gold.  How- 
ever, this  propoaal  must  be  approved  by  the 
Swiis  Parliament.  Under  the  present  law, 
gold  Is  treated  by  the  banks  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  cash.  Since  banks  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain certain  minimum  cash  reserves,  the  car- 
rying of  gold  as  part  of  their  reserves  is,  for 
oil  practical  purposes,  interest  free.  Thla  In- 
terest-free carrying  of  large  gold  positions 
permitted  the  Swiss  pool  to  take  off  South 
Africa's  hands  the  1970  gold  production 
minus  South  African  sales  to  the  IMP. 

"It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Swiss  bullion 
dealers  and  their  South  African  patrons 
have  chosen  to  circumvent  South  Africa's 
agreement  with  the  IMP  which  was  con- 
firmed in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Nlcolaas  Dle- 
derlchs. Minister  of  Finance  of  South  Africa, 
dated  Decemtwr  23,  1969  addressed  to  P.  P. 
Schweitzer.  Managing  Director  of  the  IMF, 
Dr.  Dlederlchs  specifically  pledged  that  his 
country  wUl  seU  its  current  production  of 
nftwly  mined  gold  in  an  orderly  manner  in 
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the  free  market  to  the  full  extent  of  \\.s 
Balance  of  Payments  needs.  Sales  to  the 
Swlas  pool  which  withheld  the  gold  from 
the  free  market  are  in  gross  violatloD  of  tb« 
letter  oa  weU  as  the  intent  of  the  agree- 
ment between  South  Africa  and  the  IMP 
This  scheme  to  push  the  price  of  gold  higher 
might  have  been  even  more  successful  jf  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Soviet  Union  who  of- 
fered gold  for  sale  to  the  free  market  when 
the  price  crossed  the  »a9  mark.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Swiss  are  negotiating  in  Moscow 
lor  possible  purchases  of  Soviet  gold  to  pre- 
vent pressures  from  that  source  on  the  free 
market  gold  price," 
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The  U.8.  Treasury,  over  my  protest, 
negotiated  the  December  19«9  gold 
agreement  with  South  Africa.  I  pre- 
dicted then  that  it  woiUd  result  in  specu- 
laUve  withholding  designed  to  drive  up 
the  price  of  gold  and  thus  embarrass 
the  United  States.  This  is  precisely  what 
IS  happening. 

What.  If  anything,  is  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury doing  about  this  attempt  to  unsettle 
the  world  monetary  system? 

So.  as  the  price  of  unofficial  gold 
edges  upward  toward  $39  an  ounce,  we 
have  a  replay  of  the  same  old  scenario- 
shenanigans  by  the  South  Africans  and 
the  Russians,  gold-bugging  by  the  Swl.'.s 
banks,  and  'Why  does  not  the  United 
States  double  the  price  of  gold'"  sug- 
gestions by  various  highly  placed  and 
conveniently  anonymous  Europeans. 

The  only  reason  for  gold  speculation 
today  Is  the  hope  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  oblige  the  speculators  by  doubling 
the  official  price  of  gold.  Nonmonetary 
use  of  gold  today  is  around  tl  billion  a 
a  year.  ProducUon,  mostly  Ly  South 
Africa,  is  around  $1.5  bUllon  a  year 
more  if  we  knew  how  much  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  producing.  The  increase  in  In- 
dustrial use  Is  around  $50  million  a  year 
At  this  rate,  it  would  take  a  decade  be- 
fore nonmonetary  demand  meets  the 
supply.  That  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
a  speculaUve  gain.  parUcularly  when  it 
cost*  almost  10  percent  a  year— in  fore- 
gone interest,  hisurance,  and  storage 

to  hold  gold.  So  the  speculators  are  obvi- 
o^y  betting  on  an  increase  in  the  U  S 
offlcial  price  of  gold. 

I  would  once  again  remind  the  gold 
speculators  tliat  only  Congress  can  in- 
crease the  price  of  gold,  and  that  Con- 
gress IS  never  going  to  do  it.  It  may  be 
worthwhile  here  to  include  my  remarks 
in  the  House  on  December  12. 1967  when 
goldbugs  were  active  once  before-^oN- 
CBissiONAL  RicoBD.  Volume  113,  part  26 
pages  35957.  3S958. 

Note  to  Pokiok  Oold  Specuutow  Onlt 
THi  n.S.  Concuss  Ca»  R*at  th.  Pwcr  op 
Gold,  »nb  cokomss  ib  Not  Aboot  To  Do  It 
Mr.    KiDBB.    Mr.    Speilwr,    gold    buying   it 

P«nylng  it  Ib  a  w.Il.«uth«itlc.t«l  rumor 
that  A  gen.  hM  turntd  in  $100  million  for 
\ijs.  gold. 

H.™'™"!'  "  I*  •""""  "  "  '»  rKllculou.. 
Here  w.  h.vB  U)«  sh«lkB  of  tht  Middle  East- 
some  In  white  burnooseB.  some  m  white  pip. 
ing— egged  on  by  President  De  0«ulle  en- 
dangering the  free  worlds  monetary  system 
The  gold  raiders  have  had  a  relBtlvelv 
.""'  ''™  <"  't  The  D.8.  moneiry  gold 
.lock-the    only    .tock    .vall.ble     fi    en- 

S?3  h?n7L'  J?""  ''°'"'  ">  «>n>«hlng  over 
»ia  billion.  Even  were  our  Internatlonil  pay- 
wJf,?,^  «>n>Pl«t«ly  m  bBlanc*.  our  siock 
would   be  vulnemble   to  huge  drafu  ftwj 


outside  the  moneUr;  system.  We  make  it 
easy  for  the  specuutors  by  convemcntly  pro- 
viding them  with  the  London  gold  pool,  and 
by  guaranteeing  them  agalUBt  loss  by  put- 
ting a  floor  under  the  price  of  gold. 

If  we  go  on  like  thU.  we  Invite  a  mone- 
tary panic.  Worse,  as  we  lose  gold,  we  lessen 
the  credlbUlty  of  our  commitment  to  sup- 
ply gold  to  those  foreign  central  banics  and 
monetary  authorities  who  have  accumulated 
doUars.  at  least  In  part,  because  of  our  com- 
mitment. Foreign  omclal  dollar  holdings  are 
now  around  H5  blUlon.  As  our  stock  of 
monetary  gold  diminishes,  our  abllit*  to  vali- 
date this  commitment  made  by  three  Presi- 
dents lessens. 

The  gold  raiders  are  gambling  on  their 
hunch  that  the  President  wUl  be  Induced 
In  the  future  to  raise  the  official  price  of 
gold.  In  an  effort  to  Increase  U.S.  reserves. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  President  means 
what  he  says  when  he  says  that  we  WUl  not 
Increase  the  price  of  gold. 

But  I  have  a  word  for  the  gold  speculators. 
That  word  Is  this— even  It  he  wanted  to.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  In- 
crease the  price  of  gold.  Under  section  5  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  of  1945. 
only  the  Congress  can  do  that.  And  this  Con- 
gress 15  never  going  to  Increase  the  price  of 
gold  and  thus  reward  the  speculators  for 
their  attack  on  tiie  dollar. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Rcuss.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  would  Uke  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin  and  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  he  has  Just  made. 
Mr.  Retiss.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Rrnaa.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BoooB.  I  should  Uke  also  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Mr.  Rcnss.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBzar.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Ranas  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALsear.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  associate  myselX  wltji  liu 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bmss.  Mr.  speaker,  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  ways  open  to  the  tree  world  to  make 
sure  that  foreign  gold  speculators  In  the  end 
will  be  left  holding  the  bag. 

One  way  Is  to  "pedigree"  gold— to  keep  the 
present  M3  billion  of  gold  now  In  the  hands 
of  central  banks,  and  to  provide  that  mem- 
bera   of   the   International    Monetary    Fund 
will  purcliaee  or  sell  gold  only  from  or  to 
each  other,  and  not  from  or  to  the  private 
market.   The   price  of  gold  on   the  outside 
market  can  then  fluctuate  up  or  down,  prob- 
ably down  when  some  of  the  banks  call  their 
margin  on  present  private  gold  hoarders  and 
when  It  Is  realised  that  speculstors  have  to 
fear  a  decline  In  the  price  of  gold  below  »35 
an  ounce.  The  speculators,  now  goatlng  over 
the  "overhang"  of  dollars,  should  ponder  the 
"overhang"  of  hoarded  gold— many  billions" 
worth  tliat  could  come  on  the  market  once 
the  t3S  an  ounce  support  price  u  abandoned. 
Another  way  Is  to    "dethrone"  gold.  The 
United  SUtes  could  announce  that  all  for- 
eign monetary  authorities  holding  dollars— 
whi    1  they  have  at  least  In  part  acquired  aa 
a  result  of   the  US.   commitment   to  turn 
them  into  gold— have  a  s  t  period  of  time  In 
which  to  demand  gold    This  announcement 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  agrees  to 
buy  gold  at  »36  an  ounce,  and  will  not  make 
gold  avaUable  tor  offlcial  dollar  holdings  to 
be  acquired  m  the  future.  In  all  likelihood 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  roughly  tis  bai 
Hon  m  official  dollar  holdings  would  be  pre- 
sent*'*, for  gold-because  the  future  of  the 


gold  price  would  become  e»lremclv  dubious 
and  because  most  foreign  official  dollar  hold- 
ings are  necessary  either  for  current  trans- 
actions or  win  be  held  because  their  holders 
have  confidence  In  the  dollar,  and  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Interest  rale  that  is 
payable  on  dollar  holdings.  The  present  par- 
ity values  of  the  dollar  would  then  be  sup. 
ported,  under  International  Monetary  FMnd 
rules,  not  by  gold  but  by  ejchsnge  opera- 
tions. Just  as  all  other  exchange  rates  are 
now  malnuined  If  we  maintain  an  economy 
aimed  at  full  employment  without  Inflation 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  current  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  with  other  currencies  can- 
not readily  be  maintained.  If  Prance,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks  that  the  dollar  should  be  de- 
valued, let  It  press  its  position  within  the 
Intemauonal  Monetary  Ptmd.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  It  would  wish  dollar  devaluation 
since  thla  would  simply  cut  down  on  Ameri- 
can tourism  into  France,  and  on  the  sale  of 
French  wines  and  perfumes  In  this  countrt" 
If  the  free  world  In  the  future  wants  to 
change  its  system  from  one  of  fixed  elchanae 
rates  to  one  of  flexible  exchange  rates,  that 
la  a  queaoon  to  be  argued  out  in  the  future 

The  point  Is  that  only  Congress  can  In- 
crease the  price  of  gold.  Congress  will  never 
do  so  And  there  are  many  ways  open  to  the 
free  world.  parUcularly  now  that  the  fouu- 
dauons  for  qieclal  drawing  rights  as  a  sup- 
plement or  Bobsutute  for  gold  have  been  laid 
out  in  the  Internationa]  Monetary  Fund  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  saUs  of  tlje  sold 
speculators.  ' 


The  "pedigreed"  gold  method  of  de- 
feating the  gold  speculators  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  two-Uer  system  that  was  in 
fact  adopted  3  months  later  in  March 
1968.  It  has  worked  well.  It  would  be 
working  even  better  if  the  U.S.  Treasury 
not  content  to  let  well  enough  alone  had 
not  entered  into  the  South  African' gold 
agreement  of  December  1969. 

The  exclusive  statutory  authority  of 
the  Cbngress  to  alter  Uie  offlcial  price  of 
gold  was  clarified  in  correspondence  be- 
tween myself  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W.   Barr  in   January 

1968.  It  was  reconfirmed  by  the  present 
Secretary,  David  M.  Kennedy,  early  in 

1969.  Here  is  the  correspondence  between 
me  and  the  Treasury  on  the  quesUon  of 
authority  to  change  the  official  price  of 
gold; 

„         „  Jawoabt  2. 1968 

Hon.  Henbt  H.  Fowler. 
Secretory  of  the  Treosury, 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Waahinffton,  B.C. 

Dasa  Ma.  SicarrAar:  I  wish  to  ask  vou  a 
question  concerning  the  legal  Intricacies  of 
changing  the  price  of  gold.  My  Impression  Is 
that  when  one  considers  the  varloua  laws 
relating  to  thla  subject.  Including  the  Oold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934.  the  Bretton  Woods 
AgrcemeniB  Act  of  1945.  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  our  commitments  thereunder  n 
becomes  clear  that  the  power  to  change  the 
price  of  gold  Is  placed  In  the  Congress  of  ine 
United  SUtes. 

1  hope  tbat  you  can  confirm  to  me  that  mv 
hnpreaslon  that  only  Congress  can  change  the 
price  of  gold  Is  correct.  I  would  add  that  It  Is 
my  determination— one  that  I  believe  u 
widely  Shared  m  the  Congress— never  to  au- 
thorlae  an  Increaii*  In  the  present  price  of 
gold,  since  to  do  so  would  not  only  break  the 
faith  with  those  who  have  expressed  con- 
fldence  In  the  dollar,  but  wotud  unJuaUy  re- 
ward  those  speculators  who  might  seek  to 
undermine  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
Sincerely. 

Bauar  8.  Kauas. 
Uember  of  Congress. 
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Ths  Vmm  Skkrast 

or  THS  T^SUUST. 

WoMhinffton.  D.C.,  January  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Hkmst  a.  BKUBa. 
HouM  Of  AepreMeutaUoea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Us.  Bxoss:  ThU  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  23,  1968.  In  wblob  yoo 
5tat«  tliat  when  one  considers  the  vorloui 
laws  and  international  obUgaUons  relaUng 
to  gold.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  power  to 
change  the  price  or  gold  is  placed  In  the 
CongreoB  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  and  price  of  gold  In  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Syatem  is  governed  by 
a  complex  oX  provisions  of  United  SUtes  laws 
and  International  obllgaUona.  These  Include 
the  Oold  Beserre  Act  of  1934.  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945,  the  ArUcIes  of 
Agreement  of  this  International  Monetary 
Pund,  and  our  commitmenta  thereunder.  The 
basic  fact  la  that  the  United  States  haa  com- 
municated to  the  Fund  a  par  value  of  136 
per  flne  troy  ounce  of  gold.  Thla  par  value 
may  not  be  changed  without  leglalatlon  by 
the  Oongreas,  and  It  u  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  which  effectively  flics  the  price  at 
which  the  United  States  may  buy  and  sell 
gold.  While  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
buy  and  aell  gold  on  terms  and  conditions  he 
deems  advantageous,  u  a  practical  matter 
he  cannot  do  so  at  a  price  other  than  «3S 
because  of  our  commitments  under  the  Fund 
Articles  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
OoogresB  and  which  cannot  be  changed 
without  Congressional  action. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  note  that  It  is  your  view, 
and  that  of  othera  In  the  Congress,  that  we 
must  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  996  per 
ounce.  As  you  know,  thla  Admlniatrmtlon  has 
rei«erat«d  time  and  time  a^^n  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  soundnns  of  the 
dcAlar  and  to  keep  gold  at  ita  prwent  price. 
As  recently  as  laat  week  In  his  Stat*  of  the 
Union  MMsage,  President  Johnson  aUted: 
"We  have  osaured  the  world  that  America's 
fuU  gold  stock  stands  behind  our  commit- 
ment to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  »SS  an 
ounce.  We  must  back  this  commitment  by 
teclalating  now  to  free  our  gold  rswrrw.- 
Bincerely  youra, 

Joseph  W.  Baul 

Jamvabt  38, 1060. 
Hod.  Davm  M.  KaicimrT, 
Secretary  of  the  Tr^amr^. 
Department  of  th«  Treaawry. 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

DEAa  Ma.  Skckitart:  I  enclose  an  exchange 
of  correapondance  between  myself  and  the 
Treasury  of  January  aa  and  33.  IMS,  in 
which  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Treasury  is 
set  forth  that  tha  power  to  change  the  price 
of  gold  is  lodged  in  the  Coograas  alone. 

Z  should  appreciate  your  reviewing  the  cor- 
respondence, and  Indicating  to  me  whethar 
the  Treasury  position  remains  the  same. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  hcq>e  that  It  la. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  ait 
down  wtih  you  when  you  have  a  momant  to 
dticuas  the  continuing  problem  of  our  in- 
temational  monelAry  relations. 
Sincerely, 

HufXT  S.  Rstxaa, 
Member  o/  Congrest. 
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Speculators  should  note  that,  empow- 
ered with  the  exclusive  authority  to  es- 
tablish the  official  dollar  price  of  gold,  the 
Congress  is  never  going  to  assent  to  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  monetary  gold 
we  are  not  going  to  put  the  U.8  Treas- 
ury in  the  position  of  being  obligated  to 
repurcliase  from  foreign  speculators  the 
gold  they  drained  from  VS.  reserves 
prior  to  March  1968,  Nor  are  we  going  to 
deplete  the  pubUc  purse  to  buy  at  arti- 
flcially  inflated  prices  gold  from  South 
Africa  or  other  producers  that  has  been 
accumulating  in  speculators'  hoards. 
Rather  than  agree  to  generate  any  such 
windfall  for  foreign  gold  producers  and 
hoarders,  we  wUl  place  an  embargo  on 
sales  of  gold  from  the  n,S.  official  reserve 
stock:  and.  either  the  dollar  will  be  sup- 
ported at  an  agreed  level  or  it  will  fluc- 
tuate in  exchange  marlcets  against  other 
currencies. 

In  Uie  past,  gold  has  derived  its  inter- 
national monetary  value  from  the  fixed 
price  that  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
official  and  private  gold  markets  in 
March  1968.  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  buy  newly  produced  gold,  and 
WUl  now  purchase  the  metal  only  from 
monetary  authorities  and  under  specified 
circumstances.  Gold  exchanged  in  pri- 
vate markets  finds  its  own  ™iue  in  eaaen- 
tioUy  the  same  way  that  the  worth  of 
other  metals  and  agricultural  commodi- 
ties Is  established. 

Rl.^ng  demand  for  gold  in  industrial 
commercial,  and  artistic  uses  may  In  the 
future  increase  the  commodity  price  of 
gold  above  its  official  value.  Even  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Congress  will 
reject  any  increase  in  the  official  dollar 
price  of  gold. 

The  dollar  derives  its  international  val- 
ue from  the  size  and  eompetfttve  abil- 
ity of  the  VS.  economy,  and  from  the 
domestic  and  international  financial 
services  our  institutions  are  able  to 
provide.  Long  ago  the  internaUonal  val- 
ue of  the  dollar  ceased  ti  depend  In  any 
significant  degree  upon  backing  by  gold 
or  the  size  of  the  VS.  gold  stock 

The  goldbucs  can  relinquish  any  hopes 
they  may  have  that  the  VS.  Congress 
will  be  cornered  by  economic  circum- 
stances We  will  never  pay  tribute  to  for- 
eign gold  speculators  via  an  increase  In 
the  pnce  at  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  purchase  gold. 


Tbx  Skcutast  or  ths  TKSAsmT. 

Wellington,  February  S.  19SS. 
DE4S  Ma.  Rzun;  I  have  reviewed  the  oor- 
reapondeDce  wtileh  you  bed  with  the  TTe«- 
Bury  Dep«rtmeDt  In  Juiu&ry,  IMS.  I  un  ed- 
THed  by  eounsel  that  tbere  bu  been  no 
cbanire  In  the  Uw  since  that  time,  end  Uut 
the  tetter  signed  bj  Under  Becretafy  BaiT 
correctly  stAtM  the  Ie(sl  iltuatloii. 

I.  too.  Icxjk  forwvd  to  mn  opportunity  to 
dlecuss  with  yon  mix  intematlonml  monetarr 
reletlonj. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Devm  M.  Eznnkdt. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR— ON  AND  ON 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Rscoiu)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
newal of  widespread  bombing  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  even  though  now  termi- 
nated, reveals  once  again  the  bankruptcy 
of  President  Nixons  policy  of  attempting 
to  end  the  war  by  continuing  it. 

Surely  the  lesson  ought  to  have  been 
learned  by  now  that  we  cannot  bludgeon 
the  North  Vietnamese  into  submlsstlon. 
Indeed  Hanoi's  leaders  may  well  welcome 
the  attacks  as  a  boost  to  the  morale  of 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  the  war  has  been  reported 
waninc  ever  since  the  twmtilng  stopped 


2  years  ago.  It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable 
that  Hanoi's  attacks  on  American  re- 
connaissance planes  were  deUberately 
calculated  to  provoke  retaliatory  strikes 
If  so.  we  have  fallen  right  into  the  trap' 
It  has  been  widely  reported  here  that 
the  bombings  are  in  fact  aimed  at  im- 
peding a  major  movement  of  North  Viet- 
namese toward  South  Vietnam.  Cambo- 
dia, and  Laos.  If  thla  is  the  case  and  such 
a  movement  is  In  progress,  It  only  shows 
that  Hanoi  is  determined  not  to  accept 
the  kind  of  surrender  which  Nixons 
peace  terms  imply.  What  has  happened 
to  the  confident  predictions  the  admin- 
istration was  trumpeting  a  little  over  a 
month  ago  that  Hanoi  was  ready  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  the  Nixon  proposals? 
Possibly  the  new  bombing  attacks 
signify  a  NUon  swing  back  to  a  hardline 
PoUcy.  If  so.  Vice  President  Ky,  now  being 
given  the  red  carpet  treatment  In  the 
United  Stales,  has  been  given  something 
to  boast  about  when  Jie  gets  home. 

The  American  people  should  demand 
that  such  bombing  attacks  do  not  recur 
and  that  a  firm  timetable  for  the  swift 
withdrawal  of  ail  American  force*  from 
Indochina  be  laid  down.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  killing. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Edwawm)  was  quite  right  when  he  ob- 
served earlier  »-)day  that  the  va.st  number 
of  planes  and  the  huge  expense  Involved 
in  the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  stand 
in  sharp  and  shameful  contrast  to  the 
little  we  are  doing  to  help  the  stricken 
people  of  East  Pakistan. 

A  further  comment  on  the  parlous 
state  to  which  we  have  urlTed  in  this 
country  is  contained  in  the  following 
article  by  Anthony  Lewis: 

It  Tolls  roa  Tm 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
LoMooif,  Horember  31.— Oeorge  OrweU 
could  not  have  Improved  on  Defense  Sccre- 
t»ry  l*lrd-,  phreelng  In  the  ennounoement 
of  renewed  American  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam.  There  wu  not  even  any  bombuig 
In  It — Juat  "protective  reaction  strike*." 
They  had  been  made  against  '*nxlaaUe  and 
anualrcraft  gun  sites  and  reUted  facUlUea" 
In  response  to  "attacica  on  our  unarmed  re- 
coDnulsssnce  planes."  It  all  sounded  so  clean 
and  Juat. 

But  ot  coune  bombing  la  not  clean.  The 
Air  Poroe  account!  of  bombing  mUltary  tar- 
geu  In  North  Vietnam  between  IMS  and  l»sa 
•ounded  surgically  precise.  But  not  very 
aurprlalngly.  many  of  the  bomtu  turned  out 
to  liave  hit  non-mllltary  buildings  and  killed 
civilians. 

Nor  la  the  ground  for  retaliation  eo  clear. 
Those  "unarmed"  American  reconnaliaance 
planen  are  escorted  by  others  armed  with 
rockets,  cannon  and  bombs.  It  does  not  leem 
altofether  astonlahlng  that  North  Vietnam 
ahould  object  to  auch  overfllghu. 

The  American  claim,  ooaalstently  denied 
by  the  enemy,  u  that  the  Vletnameoe  agreed 
to  the  nconnalBiaiice  In  1968  In  return  for 
suspension  of  the  bombing.  Did  they  agree 
to  alnKWt  dally  overfllghu.  of  that  klndt 

There  la  bound  to  be  akepblclam  also  about 
Mr.  Laird's  asaurance  that  the  new  bombing 
did  not  go  north  of  the  IBth  parallel.  An 
Amercan  wants  to  beUeve  aasurancea  by  his 
own  Oovernment.  But  it  was  ttiat  Oovern- 
ment,  to  take  a  recent  example  of  deception, 
tliat  said  It  would  not  fly  close-support 
muxlons  In  Cambodia  and  then  blandly 
proceeded  to  do  ao. 

Retaliation  may  not,  indeed,  be  the  real 
reason  for  tiis  renewed  bombing  raids,  at  tlw 
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only  one.  Reports  from  Washington  any  a 
prime  military  aim  was  to  hit  at  stockpiles 
of  supplies  ready  to  move  south. 

Why  should  ony  of  this  bother  us?  Isn't 
it  natural  to  bomb  enemy  supplies?  What 
difference  does  It  make  IX  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  an  American  military  action  are 
covered  by  Orwelltan  Newspeak? 

The  capacity  of  Americans  to  react  to 
events  In  Vietnam  does  seem  to  be  at  a 
point  of  exhaustion.  Even  the  most  concerned 
have  a  Umit  to  their  emotions  and  to  their 
hope  of  affecting  events.  Our  feelings  have 
been  numbed  by  aU  the  Ivlng  and  killing  on 
both  sides  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  bombing  episode  has  disturbing 
ImpUcatlons  apart  from  any  arousing  of 
moral  ardor.  It  Indicates  once  again  that 
President  Nixon's  goal  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
political  settlement  but  military  victory  by 
another  name. 

The  President  has  slowly  but  persistently 
been  withdrawing  American  troops — a  policy 
for  which  he  will  deserve  the  praise  of  hU- 
tory  no  matter  what  other  blots  there  may 
be  In  Vietnam.  But  he  has  also  warned 
agslnjit  defeat  or  "humUlatlon."  The  puzzling 
question  has  been  how  he  expected  to  with- 
draw and  win  at  the  same  time. 

The  sudden,  massive  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  suggest  what  Mr.  Nixon  may  have 
m  mind.  As  U.8.  ground  combat  troops  dis- 
appear, he  may  count  on  big  air  strikes— 
aU  over  Indochina  and  for  an  Indellnue 
period— to  keep  the  Communists  off  balance 
while  Saigon's  forces  carry  the  burden  of  the 
ground  war. 

But  that  la  a  recipe  not  for  pence  but  for 
indefinite  war.  It  would  require  huge  Amer 
lean  Instellatlona  and  expenditures  for  un- 
countable years,  aa  weU  as  the  maintenance 
of  South  Vietnam  aa  an  armed  camp 

The  only  way  to  peace  In  Vietnam  Is  by 
political  accommodation.  A  surprise  attack 
auch  as  the  bombings  may  have  real  tactical 
advantages.  But  it  may  also  focus  atten- 
tion wrongly  on  ahort-term  goals  Instead  of 
the  necessary  long-term  objective  of  Amer- 
ican policy:  a  poUtlcal  settlement  that  leaves 
Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese. 

The  retaliation,  as  officially  described,  was 
for  the  downing  of  an  American  reconnals- 
sanoe  plane  with  the  apparent  loss  of  t»-o 
Uves.  To  respond  to  that  with  28V4  hours  of 
bombing  by  large  numbers  of  aircraft  was 
to  put  It  with  restraint,  grossly  dlspropor- 
Uonate. 

Americans'  tolerance  of  such  acts  done  in 
their  name  is  a  particularly  disturbing  re- 
ault  of  the  Vietnam  war.  As  Stuart  Hamp- 
shire, the  English  phlloeopher,  wrote  recently 
in  New  York  Review  of  Books,  we  have  choeen 
to  match  the  calculated  cruelty  of  the  guer- 
rilla In  our  methods  of  war  and  thus  have  in- 
evlUbly  bruUlleed  ourselves 
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UMWA:  A  PINANCSAL  mSTmJnON 
MASQUERADING  AS  A  LABOR 
ONION? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  waa  given  peimisslon  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RtcoRO  and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  one  of  the  richest  unions  in 
America — its  principal  assets  are  the  Na- 
Uona!  Bank  of  Washington  of  which  it 
owns  approximately  75  percent  and  the 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Pension 
Funds  which  are  substantially  controUed 
and  dominated  by  the  officers  of  the 
UMWA  and  who.w  moneys  are  deposited 
in  the  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

While  these  assets  could  and  should  be 


put  to  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  work- 
ing and  retired  coal  miners,  they  are  not. 
Yet  the  abuses  of  this  flnancial  power 
are  unknown  to  most  of  the  miners  and 
Uie  public  at  laree  because  the  ownership 
of  the  bank  and  its  operation  are  such  a 
closely  kept  secret. 

A  very  revealing  article  by  Jolm  Roth- 
cliild  appears  in  the  November  1970  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Montiily.  It 
shows  the  abuses  of  the  union's  assets  by 
its  officers  and  the  amoral  attitude  of 
those  outside  the  union  who  continue  to 
operate  the  bank  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  real  owneiii — the  miners — 
and  without  regard  to  the  corruption 
within  the  UMWA  whose  interest  in  the 
bank  they  seek  to  hide. 

Similarly.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  tlie 
Record  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  which 
indicates  that  the  Government  should 
raise  its  standards  for  proxy  statements 
for  banks.  It  appears  that  the  standards 
for  such  statements  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  wliich  regulates 
other  business  interests  are  higher  than 
those  set  by  the  Comptroller  for  national 
banks.  This  discrepancy  helps  those  who 
run  the  National  Bank  of  Washington 
continue  to  deceive  the  public  aljout  the 
UMWA's  ownership  of  that  bank. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  article  "The 
Coal  Black  Shame  of  the  UMWA"  which 
traces  the  abuses  the  UMWA's  officers 
have  made  of  Uie  union's  assets  and  ex- 
plains why  the  UMWA  has  been  cbarac- 
terized  as  "a  flnancial  institution  mas- 
querading as  a  labor  union. 
The  items  follow: 

McfBAL    OSTKlCHtSX:     BUNDNESS    ON     A     BaNK 
BOAOD 

(By  JohnRothchUd) 
It  is  Iribute  to  the  Invulnerability  of  banks 
that  the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
city's  oldest  and  third-largest  bank  ("with 
the  youngest  Ideas")  has  managed  to  re- 
main SQ  anonymous  throughout  the  recent 
history  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
scandals.  Not  one  of  the  six  customers  In- 
ttrvlcwed  In  a  cursory  poll  Uken  last  month 
at  the  bank's  main  office  was  aware  that 
three  fourths  of  the  sharea  In  their  bank  are 
owned  by  the  UMWA.  or  that  the  bank  has 
been  named,  along  with  the  union  and  the 
trustees  of  the  union  welfare  and  retirement 
ftind.  In  a  STJ  million  lawsuit  that  charges 
conspiracy  to  deprive  miners  of  money  that 
rlghtfiUly  belongs  to  them 

No  union  since  the  Teamsters  has  had  to 
defend  Itself  as  much  as  the  UIiIWA  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  no  man  since  James 
Holla  has  been  as  popular  a  target  as  W  A 
(Tony)  Boyle,  who  is  at  once  the  union  pres- 
ident.  a  trustee  of  the  pension  fund,  and  a 
board  member  of  the  bank.  The  union  la 
struggling  through  at  least  four  major  Uw- 
aults,  including  one  brought  by  the  Labor 
Department  to  Invalidate  Boyle's  election  In 
the  bitter  l»e9  union  flght.  It  U  bogged  down 
with  myriads  of  Irate  editorials,  court  depo- 
sitions and  orders,  o  major  Senate  investiga- 
tion, plus  FBI.  Justice  Department  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  probes  Into  iu  ac- 
tivities. The  union  has  been  accused  of  bal- 
loting frauds  and  bribery  in  recent  elecUona 
extorUon  In  making  miners  on  pension  funds 
continue  to  pay  union  dues,  nepotism  in  pay- 
ing relatives  of  union  officials  large  sums  of 
money  (Boyle's  daughter,  Antoinette,  has 
collected  (190,000  from  the  union  in  the 
last  Ave  years,  and,  up  to  now.  nobody  has 


explained  what  she  could  poailhly  be  doing 
In  .Montana  that  would  Jusufy  those  leesi. 
ai.d  general  mismanagentent  of  union  money 
for    the    enrichment    of    top    execuuvei     A 
local   union  official  In  Tennessee   has  been 
charged    with    the   murders  of   Joseph    Ya- 
blonakl.  who  challenged   Boyle   Ui   the   lail 
utuon  election,  end  hlj  wife  and  daughter 
Meanwhile,  the  union's  bank  remains  re- 
spectably   Invisible     The    bank's    Impressive 
board  of  directors,  a  long,  doughty  line  of 
Washington   pillars,   continues    to   lend   the 
support    of    its    big    names   to    the    union's 
countinghouse.    The    board    Includes    Clark 
Clifford,  former  Secretary  of  Defense;   NBW 
president  True  Davis,  former  US.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Switzerland  and  AssLstant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  unsuccessful  candidate  lor 
the  Senate:  Crosby  N.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Star;  Joseph  Dan- 
zansky.  president  of  Giant  Foods:  Stephen  R 
Woodzell.  president  of  Potomac  Electric  Com- 
pany: Elwood  R.  Quesada.  former  director  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  now  presi- 
dent of  L'Enfant  Plaza  Corporations. 

VmOK    AS    BIG    BUSINESS 

The  bank  that  they  represent  was  pur- 
chased by  John  L.  Lewis  for  the  mlneworkers 
in  the  late  194O5.  during  the  time  when  the 
union  was  making  Its  nnal  entente  with  big 
coal  operators  and  when  Lewis,  long-time 
opponent  of  capital,  was  carrying  on  a  curi- 
ous flirtation  with  Investment.  In  effect,  dur- 
ing those  years  of  union  struggle,  a  war  chest 
had  been  accumulated,  and  it  was  big 
enough,  by  1B48.  to  bankroll  flnancler  Cyrus 
Eaton,  to  buy  up  whole  coal  companies  and 
coal  shipping  outfits,  and  to  acquire  the  bank 
through  which  these  other  purchases  and 
loans  were  made.  When  the  union  bought 
It.  the  Nauonol  Bank  of  Washington  was  a 
smaU  outfit  With  about  t5e  million  In  as- 
sets. In  a  .ihort  Ume.  It  grew  to  over  (300 
million,  and  Lewis  engineered  Its  expansion, 
which  Included  buying  up  other  small  banks,' 
like  the  Hamilton  and  the  Liberty. 

It  was  coiuldered  the  final  irony  that  Lewis. 
the  scourge  of  the  owners,  would  end  up  lead- 
ing his  union  ln»A)  ownership  of  coal  com- 
panies and  high  finance.  Maybe  he  knew  that 
the  only  future  for  the  miners  was  for  them 
to  collectively  become  owners.  Maybe  he 
couldnt  resist  mining  aU  those  union  dues, 
making  them  produce  something,  much  as 
the  coal  operators  fashioned  coal  to  produce 
money.  But  whatever  the  reasons,  the  mil- 
lions the  union  loaned  to  Cyrua  Eaton,  the 
complexity  of  the  new  assets,  and  the  size  of 
its  bankroll  transformed  the  union  Into 
something  far  different  than  an  association 
of  worklngmen- It  was  now  a  corporation 
whose  strength  Included,  but  did  not  depend 
on.  the  small  coal  miner  and  his  strike. 
And  while  the  union  money  ostensibly  be- 
longed to  the  coal  miner.  Its  managers  would 
not  always  remember  him. 

The  tiank  describes  its  connection  with  the 
union  in  the  same  ambivalent  tone  which 
our  government  reserves  for  freedom-loving 
dictators.  In  principle,  bank  president  True 
Davu  praises  the  virtues  of  working  for  a 
union  bank.  He  is  proud  to  be  associated  with 
llie  hard-earned  money  gained  through  the 
sweat  of  coal  miners.  He  says  that  havmg  ties 
with  the  union  Is  "a  tremendous  asset  be- 
cause there  are  many  other  unions  who  have 
depooiu  here  and  they  are  here  because  IhU 
is  known  as  a  union  bank — many  working- 
class  people  here  m  Washington  Individually 
bank  here  because  it  is  a  union  bank."  But  In 
practice,  no  public  mention  is  tnade  of  the 
union  and  no  connection  with  It  is  adver- 
Used.  The  union  Is  left  out  of  the  bank's 
public  picture  like  a  child  with  a  harelip  in 
on  old-fashioned  family  photo  album. 

Nowhere  In  the  bank's  stepped-up  pub- 
licity campaign  do  you  see  or  hear  any  men- 
tion of  the  umon.  not  In  the  newspaper  ads 
or  the  radio  spots,  or  the  TV  aponsorsbip  of 
Honor  America  Day.  In  the  banks  annual  re- 
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port  to  the  shmreholders  notbuig  U  a»id  about 
th«  uoion.  and  in  the  list  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, only  on*.  Tony  Boyle,  u  tdentlfl«d 
as  being  irom  the  union,  an  ident Ideation,  In 
his  caae.  that  u  hardly  avoidable.  Edward 
Carey,  genenl  counsel  Tor  the  mineworkeis. 
If  IdentlBed  only  as  '•attorney  at  law,"  and 
TJiamaa  Ryan,  comptroller  of  the  welfare  and 
retirement  fund,  is  cryptically  dubbed  "wel- 
fare executive."  Am  the  bank  publicises  the 
future  opening  of  yet  another  branch  (there 
■xe  already  19  around  Washington) ,  it  tout."! 
Ita  "great  cast  of  baakerB."  but  falls  to  men- 
tw>n  the  great  union  that  owns  tb»  bank,  the 
one  True  Davli  says  is  such  an  asset  in  at- 
tracting tbe  worklngman's  deposits. 

SHOVLDES  SHBITCCING 

The  men  on  the  board  of  dlrccLori  of  the 
bank.  In  describing  the  lUmts  of  their  re- 
sponalbUUy.  aound  like  a  1950  civJca  book. 
They  talk  of  their  world  a*  If  It  were  divided 
up  Into  Inviolate  boies—legiaJaUve  s«parat«d 
from  executive,  bank  separated  from  union, 
decisions  aeparat«d  from  consequences.  And 
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But  suddenly  be  was  taken  off  the  UMWA 
aaaignmeot  and  told  not  to  write  further 
mine  stories. 

Crosby  Boyd  explains  it  this  way:  *He 
I  the  editor.  Noyes]  found  some  evidence  of 
writing  that  ms  not  impamBl." 

Boyd'i  definition  of  partiality,  however. 
must  differ  strikingly  from  that  of  editor 
Noyes.  because  the  latter  says  that  there 
were  no  evidences  of  partiality  or  bias  In 
B^iruea'  storle?.  and  that,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, those  stories  were  excellent.  The  way 
editor  Noyes  tells  it.  Barnes  wns  taken  off  the 
mine  story  simply  because  his  past  connec- 
tion with  the  Tebionakl  faction  would  make 
It  bad  practice  for  him  to  oonUnue  covering 
the  UMWA. 

It  may  be  that  Boyd's  position  on  the  bank 
board  led  him  to  read  Barnes*  stories  with 
a  Jaundiced  eye  and  led  him  to  see  partiality 
in  those  stories  where  the  editor  did  not. 
thus  lUustratlng,  through  his  own  evalua- 
tion, the  dangers  of  conaicts  of  interest  and 
how  they  can  alter  one'a  Judgment.  But  since 
Boyd  ^parenUy  doesn't  beUevo  In  confllcU 


gained  windfall  beoeflta  from  haMng  all  this 
free  money  to  Invest  and  the  union,  which 
owns  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  shares  In  the 
bank,  ticneflted  from  that  money  in  t«rms  of 
higher  dlvldendii. 

A  pension  fund  epoliesman  declares  that 
the  fund  only  reached  the  >70-mUlion  level 
during  periods  when  mine  strikes  were  pco- 
sible  and  readv  cash  was  needed  In  case  the 
coal  companies'  payments  to  the  fund,  which 
are  Ued  to  current  coal  production,  were 
stopped  when  production  stopped  because  of 
a  strike.  He  said  the  present  (as  million  in 
the  checking  account  provided  a  necesaary 
t-i^'Q-mcnth  emergency  back-up. 

However,  a  suit  brought  by  a  group  of 
miners  and  pensioners  in  UB.  DUtrlct  Court 
in  Washintgon.  Blankemhip  v$.  Boyle 
charges  that  the  checking  account  was  used 
deliberately  to  drprive  the  pensioners  of 
the  extra  Income  to  ihe  benefit  of  the  bank 
and  lis  stockholders  (The  suit  also  cbargea 
that  admlnisUatlve  expetucs  of  the  fund 
which  run  about  ftfi  million  a  year,  are  ex- 
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by  postulating  that  the  union  that  owns 
them  exerts  no  influence,  no  pressure  oa  the 
bank's  actlTlUaa.  as  If  morality  was  defined 
in  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

Whan  True  Davu  was  aaked  about  the 
charge  that  tbe  union-a  welfare  and  rvtlre- 
ment  fund  defrauds  miners  throiigh  the  nee 
Of  a  Don-inwrert-bearlng  cb«:klng  acconnt 
which  U  kept  In  his  bank,  he  said  that  union 
affairs  "are  none  of  my  business."  He  said 
that  whatever  second  thoughts  he  had  oo 
beeomlng  prealdent  of  the  bank  were  dls- 
^^1^^  after  a  conversation  with  his  prede- 
ceMor,  Bamum  L.  Co4ton,  long-time  Lewis 
■Moelate  wtw  l>eeame  director  of  the  bank 
■*>on  after  the  onion  acquired  It,  "You  won- 
der yourself  what  Is  the  relationship  (be- 
tween tiie  union  and  the  bank) ."  Davis  said. 
"I  checked  with  the  former  president  Mr 
Cotton,  and  he  said  that  be  nn  the  bank 
affecUvely  and  there  was  no  Influence  of  the 
anion  on  the  operation  of  the  bank.  They 
<tbe  onion)  ooiuUdered  the  bank  a  good  In- 
»»»tms(ut,  and  ainc*  I've  been  here  that  has 
been  the  caae." 

Ooltoo's  independence  was  probably  very 
reassuring,  when  you  consider  that  tha 
imkia  never  Infiaenced  him  even  though  It 
onoe  loaned  him  tiee  million  and  used  him 
to  parchase  more  shares  In  the  bank.  It 
takas  a  tough  man  to  remain  tmllateral 
when  ha  Is  receiving  bilateral  aid. 

■n^ere  are  other  men.  besides  Cotton,  who 
do  not  let  their  oonnectlona  Influence  their 
thlnklDg.  who.  with  exemplary  strength,  are 
not  coopted  or  Influenoed.  One  Is  Crosby 
Boyd,  who  both  slu  on  the  board  of  the 
uoloti's  bank  and  la  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Star.  Since  the 
Star  writes  about  union  activities  and  bank 
acttvlcles.  one  might  suspect  a  conflict  of 
Interest  In  Boyd's  position.  But  Boyd  saya 
that  be  hss  no  editorial  power  or  influence 
on  bis  paper's  policy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  top  executive  would  be  so  powerless,  but 
Boyd  lives  with  It.  He  aald  that  the  editor 
Newbold  Nores,  makes  all  the  editorial  de- 
cisions and  Noyes  U  free  from  any  prewure 
from  him.  In  fact.  Boyd  Just  passes  on  let- 
ter* of  complaint,  wbetber  they  be  from  the 
UMWA,  tba  bank,  or  some  unknown,  with- 
out his  own  comments  and  as  a  matter  of 
routine. 

But  l>efore  you  conclude  that  the  Sfor 
Isn't  really  vigilant  about  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, consider  the  case  of  Fred  Bamea.  who 
works  there  ss  a  reporter.  Barnes  covered 
the  union,  then  took  a  leave  of  abeence  to 
serve  as  a  press  agent  for  the  Tablcoiskl  cam- 
paign, tbftn  returned  to  the  Star.  After  his 
return,  the  TabtonskJa  were  murdered,  and 
the  paper  assigned  Barnes  to  cover  the  storr- 


Barnes  restored  to  the  mine  story,  now  that 
he  has  learned  that  Barnes'  writing  on  the 
subject  was  not  biased.  Or  maybe  Boyd,  an 
executive,  trusts  himself  in  matters  of  con- 
flict more  than  he  trusu  Barnes,  a  t«por(ar. 
The  Star  socois  to  feel  that  way.  It  has  al- 
lowed Boyd  to  reuin  his  current  poeition  on 
the  unions  bank  board  and  retain  his  stock 
In  the  bank,  while  Barnes  has  not  been  put 
back  on  tha  mine  story  because  of  his  past 
connections  with  Tablonskl. 

Tha  case  of  Tony  Boyle's  autonomy  is  eren 
more  exemplary  than  that  of  Colton,  DarU, 
or  Boyd.  Tony  Boyle,  it  Is  explained.  Is  the 
trustee  of  the  welfare  and  retirement  fund, 
but  he  acta  Independently  from  Tony  Boyle. 
the  president  of  the  union,  and  these  two 
men  are  kept  In  strict  Isolation  from  Tony 
Boyle,  who  alU  an  the  board  of  directors  (rf 
the  bank.  Such  an  abaolute  separauon  of 
power  is  almost  supernatural  when  you  con- 
sider that,  in  practice,  the  welfare  and  re- 
tlrenaeut  fund  has  been  charged  with  de- 
frauding the  pensioners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ualoD  coffers  and  the  bank's  net  profit. 
njfstoMs  FOB  Ptom- 
Ttvo  fund  waa  established  In  1950  as  part  of 
the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agree- 
ment that  was  the  final  coming  together  of 
tuUon  and  management  in  a  truoe  that  has 
remained  Inviolate  ever  since.  The  fund  pro- 
Tidos  pensioos  for  nearly  704XX)  miners,  plus 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  working  miners 
and  death  benefits  to  surviving  widows.  As 
astabliahed.  the  fund  gets  its  revenue  from  a 
fixed  levy  put  on  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced, and  the  coal  companies,  since  1963, 
have  been  paying  40  cents  a  ton  to  the  fund! 
which  Is  set  up  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
takes  In  and  dLsburaes  between  $175  and  9300 
million  a  year.  The  fund  waa  meant  to  be 
separate  from  the  assets  of  the  union,  man- 
aged for  Its  own  growth,  and  run  by  three 
trustees,  one  from  the  coal  operators,  one 
from  the  union  ( Boyle  took  over  this  Job  in 
1969) .  and  a  third,  or  "neutral,"  trustee. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  penalao  fund's 
assets  were  put  into  a  noninterMt -bearing 
checking  account  in  the  National  Bonk  at 
Washington,  in  balances  varying  from  as 
much  as  970  mlUlon  to  about  920  roUlioo. 
After  considerable  public  outcry  about  the 
nearly  970  million  kept  In  the  checking  ac- 
count in  IMS,  the  pension  trustees  reduced 
the  amount  to  a  total  93«  million  in  1969. 

The  pension  fund,  then,  was  not  gaining 
the  Interest  on  millions  of  dollars,  which 
could  mean  up  to  as  much  as  93.5  million  In 
some  years,  and  between  fio  and  925  mll- 
Kon  over  the  life  of  the  fund.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, where  the  checking  aceonnu  are  kept. 


paper  loss  during  the  middle  MOOs  when 
everybody  else  was  reaping  bonansas  from 
the  stock  market ) . 

True  Davu  says  the  decision  to  keep  M6 
million  in  a  penaion  fund  checking  account 
15  merely  a  quesUon  of  bustDeaa  Judgment, 
such  as  "Do  you  Ilka  striped  ties,  or  do  yoa 
like  checkered  tleaf  Other  bankers  dont 
agree.  A  New  York  bank  president,  after  the 
fund's  operation  was  explained  to  him,  said 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  keep  large 
amounts  of  money  readily  convertible  back 
to  cash  for  emergency  use  on  abort  noUoe 
and  still  gain  interest  on  the  money.  "It  the 
lund  ever  leaves  the  bank,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
so  I  can  get  it  into  my  bank." 

The  poeslbllity  of  a  oorreUtton  between 
yearly  proflU  of  the  bank  and  the  alee  of 
the  penaion  fund  checking  account  was  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  oompcroUer  of  tti*  fund. 
Thomas  Ryan,  testtfytog  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  a  few  months  ago: 

"Mr.  Rj-an:  Just  as  a  conunonsenae  bus- 
inessman. I  would  aaaume  that  tha  earnings 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Waahtngton  de- 
clined last  year  beemuse  of  the  lose  of  depoMta 
that  they  suffered. 

"Senator  Pell:  And  perhaps  the  welfara 
fund  withdrew  soma  of  Ita  funds,  dropping 
It   from   970   million    to   930   mlUIon. 

"Mr.  Ryan:  That  could  poaslbly  be  tbt  i«a- 
Bon.  There  U  no  doubt  that  tha  welfare  ftmd 
did  withdraw  aome  of  Its  funds." 

Beyond  the  practice  of  helping  the  union, 
one  Wftshington  banking  expert  aays  that  the 
connection  the  bank  has  with  the  union. 
the  millions  of  dollars  In  easy  aaseta,  has 
made  the  National  Bank  of  Wsahlngton  com- 
placent. He  ssys  U  baa  abdicated  Its  responsl- 
bllUles  as  a  bank  to  the  community.  "This  Is 
one  reason,"  be  aays,  "why  banking  in  this 
dty  is  so  damn  poor.  Tiie  National  Bank  of 
Washington  doesn't  do  a  damn  thing  for  the 
community."  With  masalve  union  assets,  the 
bank  can  continue  to  turn  over  fairly  happy 
dividends  to  lu  stockholders  without  having 
to  worry  about  competing  to  attract  new 
caplUl  or  malting  the  fullest  use  of  its 
money.  The  National  Bank  of  Washington 
has  always  maintained  the  Image  of  t>elng  the 
stodgiest,  perhaps  even  the  sunglect,  bank 
In  the  country,  or,  as  it  prefers  to  put  It. 
■the  most  Uquid  bank  In  the  world."  built 
on  a  secure  foundation  of  hard  cAsh  and  low- 
yield  government  bonds.  Its  loan  poUclee 
have  been  constipated.  While  moet  banks 
loan  out  between  60  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
total  depoaiu.  the  National  Bank  has  the 
Incredibly  low  loan  raUo  of  between  30  and 
40  per  cent.  This  meana  that  many  millions 
of  douars  that  oonld  be  put  to  usa  In  the 
oommunity  are  froeen  In  the  bank,  and  be- 
cause of  iu  favored  relationship  with   the 
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union,  the  bank  hasn't  had  to  alter  iu  policy. 
True  Davis  says  be  la  changing  the  loan 
policy  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
community. 

Davis  la  unaware  of  certain  pollclea  that 
have  taken  place  in  his  own  bank.  He  says, 
"I  don't  believe  there  has  been  a  loan  with 
an  oERclal  of  the  union.  I  certainly  would 
not  approve  of  one  because  that  would  not 
be  consistent  with  good  banking  policy."  He 
also  stated  that  to  his  knowledge  no  union 
people  had  taken  out  mortgage  loans.  Yet  a 
check  at  the  RockvlUe,  Maryland,  courthouse 
shows  that  he  is  wrong.  In  1961,  Edward 
Carey,  general  counsel  for  the  imion,  got  a 
$22,000  mortgage  loan  from  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  In  1966,  Willard  P. 
Owens,  another  union  lawyer,  got  a  943.000 
mortgage  loan.  Others  on  the  union  payroll 
have  also  received  such  loans. 

We  can't  blame  Davis  too  much  for  things 
that  happened  before  his  time,  but  he  should 
be  lntereat«d  in  finding  out  how  the  union 
uses  his  bonk.  When  asked  about  the  special 
executive  {tension  fund  that  permits  a  few 
top  union  oJHcers  to  roUre  at  full  salary,  a 
fund  that  was  taken  from  the  union  treasury 
and  deposited  in  the  bank  and  now  holds 
about  91.6  mUUon,  Davis  said,  "I  don't  even 
know  on  that  account — they  have  various  ac- 
counts, and  I'm  not  aware  of  how  they  have 
been  identlfled." 

STHICa  OT  tTNCONCHIN 

Whether  pensioners  or  union  members  lose 
out  because  of  the  banks  policy,  whether 
the  union  offlclals  are  getting  away  with 
extortion  and  fraud  and  enriching  them- 
aelves  at  the  ekpense  of  the  coal  miners.  U 
of  no  oonoern  to  tha  powerful  men  on  the 
bank's  board  of  directors.  The  three  board 
members  whom  I  was  able  to  Interview  all 
said  the  same  thing— that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  union  and  are  In  no  way 
responsible  for.  or  even  associated  with,  lt» 
actions.  A  fourth  member,  Clark  Clifford. 
was  called  four  times,  and  once  it  waa  ex- 
plained to  one  of  his  law  partners  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Interview.  Clifford's  unconcern 
was  limitless  enough  that  ho  did  not  grant 
the  Interview. 

Stephen  Woodeell.  PEPCO  president,  of. 
fered  that  he  dldnt  "see  where  that  (union 
aotlvitlas)  U  of  prime  importance,"  and 
added  that  "If  AJ  Capone  would  deposit  hla 
money  in  the  bank,  you  wouldn^  turn  blm 
down."  True  Davis  explained  that  "my  Job 
is  to  show  the  best  earnings  I  can  for  the 
ahareholders."  that  "banks  should  address 
themselves  to  profitability."  and  that  "a  bank 
has  to  be  considered  a  neutral  depocitory. 
We'd  be  damned  fools  if  we  started  asking 
oompanies  what  they  did  with  their  money." 
But  what  if  Al  Capone  owned  the  bank? 
The  directors  that  were  Interviewed  showed 
leas  than  minor  concern  toward  the  charges 
made  against  the  union.  The  board  mem- 
bers didn't  even  see  the  need  for  making 
any  personal  evaluation  about  the  kind  of 
men  they  are  working  tar.  taking  an  amoral 
rather  than  an  Immoral  stance.  True  Davis 
says  the  onion  Is  none  of  bis  business, 
even  though  the  union's  business  happens 
to  be  his  bank.  The  UMWA  keeps  the  bank 
as  Its  Investment  and  expects  to  profit  from 
It.  and  True  Davis  says  he  is  proud  to 
prtjvide  the  ehareholders  (the  union)  with 
the  profits  they  desire.  He  works  toward  that 
end  with  hla  name,  his  talenu,  and  hia 
time.  Yet  he  has  no  interest  in  evaluating 
the  morality  or  legaUty  of  his  employers. 

Men  like  Davis,  Clifford,  and  Crosby  Boyd 
are  often  held  up  as  community  models, 
reason  that  klda  should  stop  blowing  up 
banks.  They  are  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  evaluate  the  national  or  domestic  Inter- 
est, and  yet.  In  their  association  with  the 
union,  they  exhibit  the  apathy  and  myopia 
of  the  uninformed.  In  public  language,  they 
are  often  caUed  dialnterested — able  to  act 
on  coemle  leaues  tbey  pnbably  can  do  notti. 
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Ing  about— and  yet  In  one  small  instance  of 
Injustice  that  they  could  effect,  they  an 
not   disinterested,    but   uninterested. 

We  do.  It  Is  said,  live  in  a  time  in  which 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  involved,  or  to  relate, 
to  anything  outside  ourselves,  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington arc  also  aflUcted  with  an  inability,  or 
unwillingness,  to  see  how  their  formal 
actions  in  the  paneled  board  room  affert 
coal  miners  and   pensioners  in   Appalachla. 

AuctrsT  31.   1970. 

COMPTtOLLEB  Or  THE  TOEASURT. 

Office  of  The  Treasury  Department 
Washtrtffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Compteolleb:  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 2atb,  the  stockholders  approved  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Bank  with  an  estimated  outlay  per  year  by 
the  Bank  for  the  next  ten  years  of  over  91,- 
100.000.  During  the  course  of  the  stock- 
holders'  meeting,  Mr.  John  Wilson  announced 
that  your  office  had  approved  the  proxy  state- 
ment for  the  meeting.  Since  this  proxy  state- 
mcDl  woixld  appear  to  violate  all  basic  prin- 
ciples utilized  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  judging  proxies.  I  was 
quite  naturally  surprised  to  hear  that  your 
office  had  approved  this  statement,  and  I 
am  writing  for  confirmation  thereof. 

Just  to  point  out  two  significant  omls- 
alons  from  the  proxy  statement,  it  did  not 
mention  the  case  of  Blankendhip  v.  Boyte  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  there  is  a  potential  liability  on  the 
Bank  of  many  minions  of  dollars.  Possibly 
even  worse  was  the  failure  to  make  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
of  America  has  filed  a  lawsuit  in  the  same 
coiu^  to  upset  Mr.  Boyle's  election;  this 
cloud  over  the  title  of  Mr.  Boyle  to  determine 
how  the  UMWA  stock  should  be  voted  should 
at  least  have  been  made  known  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

At  the  stockholders'  meeting  I  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Bank 
as  of  June  30,  1970.  While  we  well  xmder- 
stand  the  Bank  trying  to  hide  Its  connection 
with  the  UMWA  In  view  of  that  Union's  pres- 
ent public  Image,  we  nevcrtheleM  call  to  your 
attention  the  receptive  manner  In  which  this 
was  accomplished.  For  example,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Carey,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Union. 
Is  described  In  the  listing  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  Attorney  at  Law  and  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Ryan.  Jr.,  Comptroller  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  is  de- 
scribed sa  a  Welfare  Executive.  One  would 
hope  that  this  kind  of  advertising  of  a  bank 
la  subject  to  stringent  regulation  by  your 
office  and  that  thu  deception  wlU  soon  be 
stopped. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  matters  herein. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JosBPH  L.  BauH.  Jr. 
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omlttud  from  the  bank's  Proxy  Statement, 
»uch  as  to  render  It  false  and  misleading 
the  usual  Judicial  remedies  are  available.  Un- 
der existing  circumstances  no  rurther  acuon 
by  thli  Offlce  la  Indicated  at  the  present  tune 
You  suggest  In  your  letter  that  the  bank's 
advertising,  to  the  eitcnt  that  such  Is  re- 
flected In  a  copy  ol  the  semi-annual  report 
oj  the  ban*  as  of  June  30,  1970  ichlch  you 
picked  up  at  the  above  mentioned  stock- 
holders'  meeting.  Is  deceptive  In  that  Mr 
Bdward  L.  Carey,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
nnlon,  U  described  In  the  listing  ol  the 
Bo«rd  of  Directors  as  Attorney  at  Law  and 
Mr.  Thomas  p.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Comptroller  of  the 
Dnlted  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund,  is  described  as  a  WeUare  Execu- 
tive. Although  your  letter  does  not  make 
clear  what  person  or  class  of  peiaona  msv 
nave  been  deceived  by  such  omlMlona  aa 
referred  to  In  your  letter,  such  Inadequau 
descrlpuons.  1£  in  fact  they  are  Inadequate 
do  not  appear  to  be  of  sulllclent  significance 
to  warrant  any  action  on  the  part  of  this 
Office  at  the  present  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tuoaus  o.  OeSRAzo, 
Deputt  ComptroUer  o/  the  Currency. 

OcToan  1,  1970 
Re:  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
Mr,  Thomas  o.  DeSbszo, 
Deputy   Comptroller  o/   (he  CurrencK     The 
Admlniitrator  of  Natkmal    Bankt    The 
Department  o/  the  Treasuru.  Woihina- 
ton,  D.C.  * 

Dm  Ma.  DeShazo:  Tour  letter  of  Sep- 
tember  29,  1070  Is  pecuUarly  defensive  and 
unsatisfactory. 

With  respect  to  your  suggesUon  that  "the 
usual  Judicial  remedies  are  available"  con- 
cerning the  false  and  misleading  Proxy 
Statement,  thU  Is  hardly  more  than  an  echo 
of  the  bank's  position  as  expressed  to  me  bv 
Mr.  WUaon.  Purthermore,  the  poor  and 
oppressed  miners  who  are  carrying  on  the 
effort  to  clean  up  the  union  and  the  bank  are 
gettmg  a  little  tired  of  always  hearing  that 
they  should  do  this  or  that  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  Oovernment  do  Ita  duty,  I  note  m 
this  connection  your  sub  mienlio  admission 
that  you  have  lower  standards  for  proxy 
sutemenu  for  banks  than  the  Securities  and 
exchange  Commission  does  for  other  busi- 
ness Interests. 

With  respect  to  your  second  paragiaph 
the  claea  deceived  consists  of  each  and  every 
person  who  deals  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  without  knowing  It  Is  owned 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  the  corrupt  OMWA 
and  run  by  the  corrupt  Mr.  Boyle  whose 
Utle  to  run  the  union  and  bank  Is  In  legal 
dispute.  We  nndcnitand  the  bank  wanting  to 
Bide  Its  connection  with  the  union,  but  we 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  your  rubber- 
stamp  approval  of  that  conduct. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  l.  H»cn.  Jr. 


The  AOMXNISTVATOB  or 

KsnONAL  Banks. 
WBthlngton,  D.C.  September  29, 1970 
Be:  NaUonal  Bank  ol  Washington, 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  Esq.. 
JiauA  A  Sllard, 
Wtuhinffton,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Bach:  Please  refer  to  your  letter 
dated  August  31.  1970,  relative  to  the  proxy 
aolicltatlon  materials  utUiaed  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  above  referenced  bank  in 
connecuon  with  the  special  meeting  of  stock, 
holders  held  on  August  36.  1970.  As  re- 
quested In  your  letter,  this  will  confirm  that 
this  OOcs  reviewed  management's  prelim- 
inary proxy  solicitation  materials  and  fotind 
them  to  be  In  c<mpliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  tills  once,  and  the  bank  was  ao 
advised.  Of  course.  If  a  shareholder  at  the 
bank    believes    that    material    facta    war* 


The  CoAi.-Bt.ArK  SHAin  or  the  tJMW 
<By  Trevor  Armbrlster) 

Shortly  alter  l  ajn,  last  December  31 
three  men  approached  a  solid  Seidstone 
house  in  the  coal-mining  hamlet  of  Clarks. 
vllle.  Pa.  Working  quleUy  and  confldentlj  — 
they  had  already  cased  the  residence  lor 
"y — ^they  cut  the  telephone  lines  and  en- 
tared  through  a  side  door.  They  took  oil  their 
shoes  and  crept  upstairs  to  the  second  floor. 

Asleep  In  the  master  bedroom  lay  Joseph 
A.  "Jock"  Tablonskl.  a  99-year-old  union 
official,  and  his  wife,  Margaret.  In  an  adja- 
cent bedroom  aiept  their  daughter  Charlotte 
One  man  aimed  a  138  caliber  revolver  at 
Charlottes  head  and  fired  twice.  Margaret 
Tablonskl  screamed.  Her  husband  groped 
for  the  box  of  shotgun  shells  he  kept  under 
the  bed.  A  second  gunman  cut  them  down 
In  a  haU  of  bullets. 
Throughout    his    unsuccessful    campaign 
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November 


lor  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ol 
America,  ihe  short,  raspy-voiced  Tablonski 
had  charged  UMW  leaders  with  employing 
terror  tactics,  called  them  corrupt  and 
begged  the  Labor  and  Justice  departmenta 
to  Investigate.  Pew  listened.  And  then  it  was 
too  late. 

The  grisly  murders  shocked  the  nation. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  ordered  the 
FBI  Into  the  case,  and  on  January  21  au- 
thorities in  Cleveland  arrested  three  sus- 
pects. A  Federal  grand  Jury  Indicted  them. 
one  of  their  wives  and  a  local  union  official 
on  charges  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 


1970 


million  to  lt8  officers  and  employee  for  "es 
penses"  witbouc  requiring  adequate  docu- 
mentation, a  rlojatlon  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlflln  Act.  One  official  waa  paid  for  "mile- 
age and  expenees-  while  he  lay  In  a  hospital 
,.         ^  ^  -  ^^^-   "Some  officials  have  claimed  exnemes 

a  union  memUer.  obstruction  of  Justice  and      tor  hotel  and  travel  for  pracUcaUv  ever?  div 
conspiracy   to  kill   Tablonjlu.    (No  evidence      of   the    year."    a    Labor  "^LparSi^t^pon 

noted.  Boyle's  daughter  Antoinette,  a  union 
attorney  In  Billings,  Mont.,  received  (43.809 
In  salary  and  expenius  tor  duties  that  remain 
unclear  (she  declines  to  comment  on  them). 
In    1960   the   union's   top   officers  quietly 


OJ  88  nUllton  It  owns  75  percent  of  the  sloe*     dissident   miners   to   form   the   Blarlc    r  „n- 

tor's  fees  since  1964),  and  exeru  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  •179  million  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  (Boyle  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Fund  and  its  chief  executive  officer) . 

In  1969,  the  union  disbursed  more  than  •! 


has  appeared  to  link  UNrw  leaders  to  the 
crime,  1  The  Labor  Department  filed  ault  to 
lnvaltdBt«  the  election  results.  The  Justice 
Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice examined  the  union's  books  for  "possible 
crlminftl   prosecution. " 

Tablonskt's  supporters  found  Irony  In  all 
thi£.  "Alive,  Jock  couldn't  convince  anyone 
to  act."  one  of  them  said  bitterly.  "But  hU 
ghost  has  got  everyone  bopping." 

CBtrCL    PARODT 

The  UMW  embraces  199.000  active  and  re- 
tired miners  In  some  1300  locals  spread  across 
37  states  and  four  Canadian  provinces.  For 
more  than  40  years,  under  John  L.  Lewis,  It 
was  the  pride  of  American  labor.  The  charl.'i- 
matlc.  shaggy-browed  Lewis  won  high  wages 
for  his  men.  pioneered  In  establishing  the 
UAfW's  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  which 
was  among  the  first  to  give  workers  pensions 
and  free  medical  c-are.  Later,  he  encouraged 
mechanization  of  the  mines,  to  revive  an 
Industry  threatened  by  atomic  energy  and 
cheaper  oU  fuels.  Then,  in  1960,  Lewis  ap- 
pointed as  fala  vice  president  (and  eventual 
suocflEsort  ft  short,  b&ldtsh  ex-coal  miner 
from  Montana  named  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle.  It 
was.  he  told  Intimates  before  his  death  last 
year,  "the  worst  mistake  I  ever  made." 

An  arrogant,  hot-tempered  man  who  once 
threatened  to  shove  a  bologna  down  a  Con- 
gressman's throat,  the  65-year-old  Boyle  in- 
sists he  has  followed  In  Lewis's  footsteps, 
Hardly.  He  lacks  his  predeces.sor's  vision  and 
links  to  the  rank  and  file.  Since  he  took  office, 
the  union  has  deteriorated  into  a  cruel 
parody  oT  Its  former  self.  Interviews  with 
UMW  spokesmen,  miners  and  fjovernment  of- 
ficials and  careful  scrutiny  of  union  docu- 
ments, sworn  affidavits  and  Cbngresslonal 
testimony  show  how  its  leaders  have  flouted 
both  Congress  and  its  own  constitution: 

They  have  rpurned  democratic  procedures. 
"This  union  is  a  private  government — tike 
the  Mafia."  says  Washington  attorney  Jo- 
seph L.  Rauh.  Jr..  who  served  as  Tablon&kl's 
campaign  adviser.  "It  operates  above  the 
law."  The  Landrum-Crlffln  Act  of  1959  stipu- 
lates that  rank-and-file  union  members  must 
have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. But  the  UMW  has  simply  winked 
at  this  law.  Today,  in  20  of  the  UMW's  35 
districts.  Boyle  appolnu  the  officers.  The  50.- 
000-plus  miners  of  West  VlrgliUa.  for  Instance 
(who  account  for  nearly  one  third  of  the 
UMW5  total  dues  Income),  have  no  voice  In 
the  election  of  their  district  officials. 

The  UMW'a  own  constitution  says  that 
union  locals  must  consist  of  "ten  or  more 
workers  working  in  or  around  coal  mines." 
But  many  locals — estimates  range  as  high  as 
600 — are  composed  entirely  of  pensioners  in 
areas  where  the  mines  have  been  abandoned. 
LegaUy.  these  "bogus"  locals  should  be  dis- 
banded, their  members  transferred  to  nearby 
active  locals.  But  "because  we  haven't  got 
the  heart  to  revoke  their  charters."  UMW 
leaders  keep  them  on  the  rolls.  Their  ration- 
ale 18  less  charitable  than  It  sounds.  These 
bogus  locals  can  always  be  counted  upon  to 
supply  large  blocs  of  pro-Boyle  votes. 

They  have  squanderea  miUiom  from  their 
own  tretuury.  Boyle  hoa  vast  sums  of  money 
at  his  dlapoeaL  The  uoloo  itseU  has  aaaeta 


he  min- 
ers to  disassociate  them.selves  from  It  or  face 
possible  exptusion  from  the  union.  Infuriated 
by  this  threat,  nearly  all  of  West  Virginias 
42.000  active  miners  staged  a  wildcat  strike 
Boyle  ordered  them  hack  to  work.  The  miners 
defied  him.  Finally  the  legislature  passed  a 
bm  to  compensate  victims  of  black  lung 
Whereupon  the  UMW  Journal  ran  an  article 
credit  tng  passage  of  the  new  law  to  Boyle's 
leadership. 

THE    CHALLENGE 

By  spring  1990.  the  union's  long  decline 
and  undemocratic  procedures  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  powerful  critics.  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and  Ralph  Nader 
spoke  out  against  Boyle.  So  did  Jock  Yab- 
lonskl. 

For  nearly  36  years.  Yablonsk!  had  served 
th  UMW — first  a.*!  a  local  union  president  lu 
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sets  of  $1,500,000)  to  fl^nonce  their  retire- 
ment nt  full  salary.  The  average  miner,  how- 
ever—if  be  la  lucky— retires  on  an  annual 
pension  of  SI800.  Any  welfare  and  retirement 
fund  with  assets  as  large  as  the  UMW's  should 
make  a  sf?uible  profit  en  Its  investments.  This 
hasn't  been  the  cose,  primarily  because  of  the 
Fund's  links  with  the  union-owned  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington.  Until  reccnUy 
the  Fund  kept  $67  ralUlon  In  a  checking 
account  at  the  bank.  The  money  earned  no 
Interest  for  the  miners.  The  bank,  however, 
benefited  enormously  from  Its  "free"  use  of 
the  resource  and  poured  fat  dividends  (since 
1964  nearly  »8  million)  Into  the  union's 
coffers. 

In  theory,  the  Fund  Is  Independent  of  the 
UMW.  In  practice,  miners  apply  for  their 
pensions  through  their  local  unions  and.  In 
order  to  receive  them,  must  pay  monthly  dues 
of  »1.25  (25  cents  of  which  goes  to  the 
locals  and  Cl  to  UMW  headquarters).  As  a 
result,  the  UMW  gleans  an  annual  extra  mil- 
lion dollars.  "This  is  extortion,  pure  and 
simple."  says  Mike  Trbovich.  chairman  of  a 
reform  group  railed  Miners  for  Democracy. 
They  have  fOMtered  cosy  ties  with  the  em- 
ployers. 'This  union  is  in  bed  with  the  coal 
operators."  says  Lou  Anatal.  a  stocky  dis- 
trict chairman  of  Miners  for  Democracy.  "It's 
been  going  on  for  years."  Despite  union  de- 
nials, "sweetheart  contracts"  do  exist  which 
permit  some  companies  to  pay  workers  less 
than  union  scale.  Boyle  has  not  won  con- 
spicuous concessions  for  his  men  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  either.  Not  until  1968.  for  ex- 
ample, did  the  rank  and  file  win  Christmas  as 
o  paid  holiday.  The  present  contract  contains 
no  provision  for  "sick  pay,"  standard  In  most 
umon  contracts — and  this  In  an  industry 
which  ranks  as  the  nation's  most  hazardous. 
To  finance  the  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
coal  companies  pay  a  royalty  of  40  cents 
per  ton — a  figure  which  hasn't  changed  since 
1952. 

They  have  lagged  behind  in  the  push  for 
coal-mine  health  and  safety  legislation. 
Since  the  early  1930s,  1.500.000  men  have 
been  injured  In  the  nation's  mines.  In  1969 
alone.  203  men  died  In  mine  accidents.  An- 
other 10.000  were  seriously  injured,  and 
thousands  of  others  Impaired,  by  pneumo- 
coniosis, the  dreaded  "black  lung"  disease. 
Arnold  Miller,  a  local  union  official  from  Oh- 
ley,  W.  Va..  says.  "If  we  promoted  safety, 
really  pushed  it,  we  could  cut  that  death 
rate  In  half." 

During  the  winter  of  1968-1969.  three 
West  Virginia  doctors — Isadore  Buff,  Bawey 
WelLH  and  Donald  Rasraussen — appealed  to 
the  UMW  for  help  in  pushing  health  and 
safety  legislation  through  the  state  legisla- 
ture. UMW  officials  spurned  their  plea.  (Boyle 
explained  later  In  a  speech,  "We're  not  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  coal  industry  to  satisfy 
the  frantic  rantlngs  of  self-appointed  and 
lU-lnformed  saviors  of  coal  miners.")  That 
January  the  doctors  Joined  with  a  group  of 


a  more  effective  public  defender  of  the  lead- 
ership. Privately,  however,  Tablonski  chafed 
under  Boyle's  regime.  On  May  29.  1969.  he 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  union's  top 
Job. 

"I  participated  In  and  tolerated  the  deteri- 
orating performance  of  this  leadership."  he 
said,  "but  with  Increasingly  troubled  con- 
science. I  will  no  longer  be  beholden  to  the 
past,"  He  poeed  the  first  real  threat  to 
UMW  ofSelals  since  1926  and.  at  that  first 
press  conference,  he  said  he  might  be  killed 
as  a  result.  His  supporters  thought  he  was 
being  "melodramatic." 

To  gain  a  place  on  the  ballot.  Tablonski 
had  to  win  the  nominations  of  ot  least  50 
locals.  Boyle  seemed  determined  to  stop  him. 
He  Increased  his  loans  to  UMW  districts: 
his  supporters  offered  miners  cash  to  block 
Yablonskl's  nomination.  Despite  a  warning 
from  the  Fund's  comptroller  that  a  pension 
hike  would  Jeopardize  the  Fund's  solvency, 
he  rammed  through  a  33-percent  increase  in 
the  monthly  payments. 

On  July  18.  attorney  Rauh  wrote  the  then 
Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  requesting 
an  investigation.  He  charged  that  UMW  offi- 
cials, in  massive  violation  of  federal  law. 
wore  trying  to  revoke  the  charters  of  pro- 
Yablonskl  locals  or.  falling  In  that,  to  merge 
them  Into  pro-Boyle  units.  Locals  which  had 
already  nominated  Tablonski  were  told  that 
a  recount  showed  they  had  really  favored 
Boyle.  Local  union  presidents  In  Illinois 
were.  Rauh  alleged,  "offered  1150  to  1200 
each  to  coerce  their  locals  Into  nominating 
Boyle." 

Although  the  Landnmi-Grlffin  Act  clearly 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  the 
right  to  Investigate,  Shuits  decided  that  the 
Deportment  "should  not  Investigate  and 
publicize  the  actlvlUes  of  one  faction  in 
an  election  In  order  to  assist  the  campaign 
of  the  other."  He  would  observe  "long-stand- 
ing policy"  and  wait  unUl  the  haUoting  was 
over. 

Despite  the  obsUcIes  In  his  path.  Yablon- 
sltl  won  the  nominations  of  96  local — nearly 
twice  as  many  as  he  needed.  His  campaign 
zeal  surprised  even  his  own  supporters.  ("A 
lot  of  us  were  pretty  skeptical  at  first,"  miner 
Harry  Patrick  remembers.  "He'd  been  part 
and  parcel  of  that  gang  since  the  year  1.") 
As  Tablonski  hammered  away  at  Boyle  and 
the  UMW  leadership,  violence  grew  apace. 
On  June  28.  after  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  In 
Springfield,  111.,  be  was  knocked  unconscious. 
Hawey  Wells  discovered  leaves  and  pine  cones 
In  the  gas  tank  of  the  plane  he  used  to  fly 
to  Tablonski  rallies.  In  Moimdsvllle.  W.  Va,, 
five  men  attacked  Tom  Pysell.  a  vocal  Ta- 
blonski backer,  and  left  htm  with  three 
broken  ribs. 

CBV  rem,! 
On  December  1,  eight  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, Ra\ih  made  one  last  plea  for  govern- 
ment intervention.  "The  faUure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  take  strong  measures 
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to  insure  a  fair  election."  he  wrote,  "may  well 
bring  in  Its  train  ugly  violence."  Shtutz  re- 
peated his  stand.  There  would  be  no  investi- 
gation "at  this  time."  In  the  December  9 
election.  Boyle  won  by  35.000  votes.  He  had 
bucceeded  lu  his  strate^  of  wooing  the  70.000 
biiumlnous-mlnlng  pensioners — by  suggest- 
mg  that  a  Tablonski  victory  might  rob  them 
of  their  benefits  and  implying  that  it  would 
he  "healthy"  for  them  to  back  the  Incum- 
bents. Boyle  received  93  percent  of  their  bal- 
lots. Tablonski  did  well  among  the  working 
miners.  Where  he  had  staUoned  observers 
(his  supporters  had  been  forced  to  pose  as 
new&mea  Just  to  find  out  the  locauon  of 
many  polling  places),  he  usually  won  or 
broke  even.  In  dlatricU  where  he  dldn  c 
Boyle's  ratio  soared  as  high  as  SB  to  1. 

Tablonski  cried  "foul"  and  refused  to  con- 
cede. He  afiked  the  lAbor  Department  to  Im- 
pound the  bttJlota.  Tablonskla  son  Chip  sub- 
mitted an  affidavit  alleging  nearly  100  elec- 
tion-law Tlolatloos.  One  local  official  was  seen 
caaiing  ballots  for  30  men.  Another  local  re- 
ceived only  95  ballots.  Yet  Boyle  won  by  145 
lo  5. 

The  Labor  Deportment  refused  Yablonskl's 
request.  He  didn't  give  up.  "We're  gonna  fight 
thU  thing  all!  the  woy,"  he  rasped.  On  De- 
cember 18  ha  wrote  to  imion  headquarters: 
"Tellers,  stand  up  before  its  too  late.  I  too 
once  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  Tt>ny 
Boyle.  But  I  shall  die  an  honest  man  because 
I  finally  rejected  that  discipline."  Two  weeks 
later  he  toaa  dead. 
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a  snu-ED  voicB  speaks 
On  January  8,  Labor  Secrebkry  Shultl 
Anally  called  lor  "»  full-scale  Investigation  " 
Early  In  March  the  Department  filed  suit  to 
overturn  the  election  results.  Meanwhile,  the 
union  Is  under  Are  on  other  Irontj.  The 
I*bor  Oepartmeat  has  filed  suit  to  oompel 
It  to  keep  adequate  flnanclal  records.  The 
Justice  Department  Is  preparing  a  suit  to 
insist  that  the  union  allow  members  to  elect 
their  own  district  offlcers.  The  Senate  Labor 
Suboomnuttee  Is  problixg  into  the  election 
and  the  relationship  between  the  union  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  and  the  bank. 
Hundreds  of  miners  have  Bled  a  suit  alleg- 
ing that  Boyle,  his  vice  president  and  secre- 
tory-treasurer hare  misappropriated  «I8  mil- 
lion  from  the  union's  treasur?. 

DUmlselog  such  chaUenges  as  "politically 
motivated,"  union  odlclals  seem  intent  on 
business  ai  usual.  Not  long  ago.  miners  In 
western  Pennsylvania  walked  off  their  Jobs 
to  protest  the  government's  failure  to  enforce 
new  health  and  safety  legislation.  UMW 
leaders  told  them  to  go  back  to  work  and 
when  they  refused,  joined  forces  with  coal 
companies  in  an  effort  to  compel  them  to 
return. 

The  shou  fired  In  Clarksvllle  last  Decem- 
ber 31  have  stilled  a  voice  but  not  a  move- 
ment. Threats  and  bribes  no  longer  smother 
dUsent.  "I  can  look  my  children  in  the  eye  " 
says  West  Virginia  miner  Tom  Pysell.  whose 
outspokenness  led  to  a  beating  last  fall. 
"That  means  more  to  me  than  money." 

Throughout  the  coal  fields  today,  from  the 
slag  heaps  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  hollows  of 
Kentucky,  other  miners  are  echoing  Pyaell'a 
sentiments.  One  afternoon  last  February 
hundreds  of  them  converijed  upon  Washing- 
ton to  picket  the  Jusuce  Department  It  was 
the  sort  of  protest  that  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable in  John  L.  Lewis'  time  and  as  If 
in  reallaation  of  this,  some  of  the  men  had 
tears  in  theu-  eyes.  "The  UMW  is  a  shame  " 
they  shouted.  The  buttons  on  their  heavy 
Jackets  were  more  espUclt:  'Stop  murder  " 
they  said. 


SENATOR    DOLE'S    REALISTIC    AS- 
SESSMENT OP  THE  ELECTIONS 
'Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Recodd  and  to  intrude  a 
speech  by  Senator  Robeht  Dol«.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Rob- 
ert Dole  of  Kansas  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  tJJS.  Sartngs  and  Loan 
League's  annual  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  9.  In  his  remarks  to 
the  convention.  Senator  Dole  made  a 
reali.'sUc  appraisal  of  the  outcome  of  the 
November  3  general  election.  This  sum- 
mary should  be  retjuired  reading  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  and  our  Democrat  friends 
should  read  it,  too,  to  take  note  of  some 
of  the  acliievements  of  this  administra- 
tion which  they  tried  to  discredit  in  their 
campaigns.  I  am  especially  plea.sed  that 
Senator  Dole  had  some  comments  for  the 
business  community.  X  hope  they  are  read 
and  carefully  evaluated.  I  request  that 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Dole  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

RCMASKS    OF    SENATOB    BOB    DoLE 

Having  been  on  the  campaign  trail  for 
several  months,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  In  San  Francisco.  It  seems  a  bit  unusual 
to  l>e  standing  here  and  not  asking  you  to 
vote  for  some  Republican  candidate.  But 
smce  the  1970  campaign  received  so  much  at- 
tention, it  Is  appropriate  to  assKs  the  results 
today.  Last  Monday  we  were  all  speculating 
and  asking  ourselves  questiotu.  The  election 
on  Tuesday  answered  some  of  those  but 
raised  others.  What  did  the  elections  mean? 
What  trends  can  be  seen?  Which  party  won 
what? 

ASSESSINC    THE    EtSCTlONB 

The  most  accurate  assessment  would  b« 
tliat  the  results  were  mixed.  Bepubllcani 
can  claim  success  in  congressional  elections, 
while  Democrats  scored  gains  in  Slate  races 
eapeclaUy  governorships. 

SHORT     MCMOBT 

An  important  factor  which  hurt  many  Re- 
publican candidates  was  the  "short  memory" 
of  thousands  of  American  voters.  Two  years 
ago  the  Vietnam  War  was  number  one  on 
the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans, 
while  runaway  inflation  and  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  were  secondary  Issues.  With 
the  advent  of  President  Nixon  and  the  de- 
escalation  or  the  war  In  Vietnam,  voters* 
priorities  changed.  Inflation  and  unemploy. 
mcnt  moved  to  the  front,  while  the  Vietnam 
war  moved  well  down  the  list. 

Certainly  no  one  faults  President  Nlion 
for  extricating  us  from  the  tragic  war  he 
Inherited,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  Presi- 
dent Kixon  or  anyone  to  receive  lltUe  credit 
for  a  Job  weU  done.  In  my  opinion,  thU  was 
the  case  Insofar  as  the  President's  successful 
role  in  Vietnam  was  concerned.  Democrats 
were  permitted— with  little  resistance  from 
our  side— to  play  down  the  war  and  to  em- 
phasize unemployment  and  inflation.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  su?gest  war  or  peace  should 
he  partisan,  but  believe  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  this  adnUnistraUon  in  South  Viet- 
nam should  have  liad  more  emphasis  Be- 
publlcan  leaders  should  have  been  on  the 
offensive,  pointing  up  day  after  day  that  the 
problems  in  our  economv— Including  tnlla- 
tion  and  unemployment— were  fueled  by  the 
very  expansion  of  the  war  that  President 
Nixon  inherited  and  was  ending  and  by  the 
irresponsible  spending  policies  of  Democrat 
administrauons  in  the  60'8. 

We  tended  Instead  to  agree  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  many  of  the  pundits  that  the  war 
was  reaUy  not  an  Issue.  By  not  emphasizing 
thU  skeleton  Ui  the  Democrat  closet  and  bv 
not  emphaslring  the  number  one  priority 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  was  "peace  in- 
stead of  war",  the  successes  in  Vietnam  very 
probably  meant  failure  at  the  polls  in  many 
instances.  As  I  travelled  around  the  country 
It    was   obvious   that    President    Nixon   had 
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great  strength  and  was  generally  weU  ao- 
ccptcd,  but  that  peace  instctd  of  war.  though 
highly  desirable,  appeared  leas  Iniportont 
than  the  bread  and  butter  Issues— again  be- 
cause of  our  failing  to  put  everytiUng  In  iw 
proper  perspective. 

The  President  never  lielieved  war  and  nana- 
way  spending  were  good  economic  tools  They 
may  produce  doubtful  short-run  economic 
eBects.  but  Republicans  have  fortunately 
never  used  them.  But  obviously  this  was  not 
made  sufficiently  clear  to  the  voters. 

So  we  have  a  mixed  bag  in  the  elecuon 
returns.  Looking  at  Capitol  Hill— psrUcularly 
in  the  Senate — moet  observers  agree  President 
Nixon  will  be  m  a  "wtter  posiUon  In  the  9Sna 
Congress  than  the  Slst.  Tidings.  Goodell, 
Gore.  Yarborough  and  Toiing  will  be  re- 
placed by  Beall.  Buckley,  Brock.  Benteen.  and 
Tart.  These  changes  ore.  by  and  large,  pluses 
for  the  President.  Murphy  and  Smith  will 
be  gone,  but  on  balance,  this  is  a  net  gain 
of  at  least  three— with  the  race  in  Indiana 
still  In  doubt. 

There  will  not  be  a  Republican  majority  In 
the  Senate,  but  the  results  are  less  Uian  the 
normal  losses  of  4  or  5  Senate  scats- and  20 
lo  40  seats  in  the  House. 

When  Congress  recessed  on  October  14  we 
in  a  sense,  passed  the  buck  to  the  lame  duck 
session  which  win  begin  next  Monday.  It 
could  well  be  a  no-holdi  barred  poUtlcal  re- 
hash of  the  past,  and  political  preparation 
for  the  1972  campaign.  The  Democrat  leader- 
ahlp  will  determine  the  agenda,  but  it  Is 
almost  a  certainty  that  we  will  he  in  session 

I^V...?''^'""'  8""*  """>  '^''  perhaps, 
n«  iitue  rhyme  or  reason  during  this  post- 
election session,  I  believe  It  worthwhUe  to 
review  briefly  Important  areas  of  concern  and 
key  problems  that  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  a 
great  majority  of  Americans. 

QUXSTIONINO    TBK    OOVSaNBCENT 

In  retrospect,  if  there  was  one  concern  in 
America  that  could  be  said  to  have  char- 
acterised the  Nation  prior  to  the  election  3 
years  ago.  it  was  the  growing  suspicion 
among  the  American  people  that  somehow 
Oovernment  was  not  working  properly. 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  budget  snd  the 
growth  of  the  Federsl  bureaucracy  both  re- 
flected the  proliferation  of  problems  across 
America,  but  neither  had  a  positive  effect 
on  these  problems.  The  war  m  Vietnam  was 
expanding  almost  dally.  The  crime  rate  had 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Violence  was  an 
accepted  political  weapon  In  the  hands  ot 
radicals.  Our  first  big-clty  Hots  had  been  ra- 
ttonallsed  and  explained  away  time  and 
*P'°  1°  ">•  highest  councils  of  government 
Skyrocketing  domestic  spending  was  under- 
taken in  an  effort  to  buy  a  great  society  and 
domestic  tranquility.  We  were  saUlng  alonj 
on  a  sea  of  false  proepeHty.  waiting  for  some- 
thing or  somebody  to  pull  the  plug. 

It  was  a  frightening  time,  and  its  hallmark 
was  a  widespread  belief  that  Government  had 
either  dropped  the  reins  or  was  no  longer 
capable  ot  holding  them— and  in  any  esse 
wa-s  no  longer  lu  control. 

In  1968.  the  American  voters  elected  Rich- 
ard Nlion.  and  for  nearly  3  years  he  has 
worked  to  make  Oovenunent  responsive  to 
the  people  again,  to  reorder  our  naUonal 
prlomies.  and  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
realities  of  America's  domestic  and  Interna- 
tlon.iI  respotislbilltles. 

VTBTNAM   WAS 

We  are  no  longer  increasing  troop  levels  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  bringing  our  young  men 
home.  The  Vietnamese  .orces,  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  United  States,  are  taking 
over  the  burden  of  thetf  own  defense  Casu- 
alty figures  Iru-t  week  were  the  lowest  In  more 
than  5  years.  And  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  crippling  the  credlbiuty  of 
the  forces  ot  freedom,  either  on  the  battle- 
neld  or  at  the  negotiating  table— <lone  de- 
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Spite  the  cries  BQd  criticism  of  many  in  the 
Seajite. 

Now.  the  success  of  the  Vietnam  operation 
reflecw  the  realities  or  American  politics 
for  by  eonatltutional  mandate  the  Presi- 
dent directs  the  course  of  America  abroad. 
The  President  mokes  foreign  policy,  and 
this  nnfettered  Initiative  and  freedom  to 
act  quickly  and  decisively  in  matters  of  for- 
etyn  policy  accounts  for  the  success  the 
President  has  bad  in  Vietnam.  It  accounts 
for  hlB  ability  to  turn  around  a  decade-long 
war  and  enhance  our  ability  to  achieve  a 
Eati.iifactory  conclusion  of  that  war.  while 
reducing  American  deaths  to  the  minimum. 

DOMaSTTC   PaoORAUa 

But  while  the  power  of  the  oval  office  in 
international  affairs  begins  at  the  water's 
edge  and  is  virtually  exclusive,  the  Presi- 
dent—aside from  the  prestige  of  his  office 
and  his  own  political  skill— Is  dependent 
to  a  aignlflcont  extent  on  congressional 
granu  of  power  !n  the  domestic  arena. 

And  this  political  reality  accounts  for 
many  of  the  difflculttes  President  Nixon 
has  encountered  in  his  efforts  to  make 
Government  work,  to  deal  effectively  with 
crime  and  violence,  to  give  a  new  and  proper 
order  to  our  national  priorities,  and  to  cool 
the   dangerously    overheated   economy. 

But  in  every  case,  he  has  had  to  move 
against  the  will  of  a  Democrat  majority  in 
the  91st  Congress — and  he  will  aaain  In 
the  92d.  ^ 

AwncanM  legislattom 
In  the  face  of  this  handicap,  the  Prseldent 
has  had  success.  By  determination  and 
isadershlp,  he  brought  this  Nation's  peril  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  to  the  attention  of 
every  American. 

The  President,  for  example,  plnced  some 
fourteen  bUls  twfore  the  Congress— all  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  forces  of  law  and  or- 
der—the forces  of  Justice  in  America.  Month 
after  month,  the  bills  languished  in  the  Con- 
gress. Try  as  he  might,  he  coiUd  not  pry  them 
loose. 

Now.  I  would  not  for  a  minute  be  cynical 
enough  to  see  any  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  last  week's  elections  and  the 
passage  of  those  bUls.  I  would  not  for  a  min- 
ute suppose  that  because  the  American  peo- 
ple were  getting  fed  up  with  the  muggings, 
and  the  rioting,  and  the  bombing,  and  ao 
forth,  that  Che  Congress  decided  It  had  bet- 
ter do  something — I  would  not  suggest  that 
at  all. 

But  It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  since 
President  Nuon  came  Into  office,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  big  city  riot.  Since  he  came 
into  office,  there  has  been  substantial  prog- 
ress tn  reducing  the  great  increase  In  crime. 

THX  ECONOHT 

to  the  field  of  the  economy— the  President 
baa  fought  since  taking  office  against  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Democrat  Congress. 
Sometimes,  he  has  succeeded  .  .  .  sometimes 
he  has  resorted  to  the  veto.  And  sometimes,  as 
you  know,  his  veto  has  been  overridden.  But 
the  trend  is  positive.  We  are  now  to  a  point 
where  the  economists  are  arguing  about 
what  the  Indicators  indicate — and  that  is 
always  an  encouraging  sign— i  am  told. 

But  consider  the  econonuc  perspective  for 
a  moment. 

Starting  In  i&M,  we  tried  to  outspend  our 
resources.  We  tried  to  have  guns  and  butter 
and  a  great  society  all  at  once.  But  you  know 
that  kind  of  spending  does  not  bring  pros- 
perity, only  inflation.  In  the  face  of  this 
legacy  of  expediency,  opportunism  and  ir- 
responsibility. President  Nixon  implemented 
a  policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  The 
goal  was  to  cool  tne  economy,  put  it  on  a 
peacetime  fooUng  and  avoid  serious  dtsloca- 
Llons  and  abrupt  adjustments.  That  goal  la 
being  achieved — though  painfully  and 
slowly. 

But  Uberal  critics  say  that  Inflation  con- 
tinues and  unemployment  Is  up.  Yet  many 
of  these  same  critics  who  complain  about 
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the  perilous  state  ot  the  economT  helped  put 
It  In  that  condition. 

These  latter-day  economic  propheta  are 
the  very  ones  who  supported  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  defense  establishment  through- 
out the  slitles.  And  despite  all  their  talk 
about  reasoned  response  and  cost-efTectlve- 
nesa  ratios,  the  defen.se  establishment  grew 
like  topsy.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  the  American 
people  wondered  If  we  needed  all  the  hard- 
ware we  were  buying  and  all  the  defense  con- 
tracts which  were  being  let.  and  all  the  cost- 
overruns.  The  critics  stuck  their  Angers  up 
to  test  the  air  nnd  all  of  a  sudden  they 
wanted  a  reduction  In  defense  spending.  All 
of  a  sudden  out  priorities  were  all  wrong. 

Well.  President  Nixon  knew  that  a  long 
time  ago,  and  he  began  the  necessary  de- 
fense cutbacks.  He  began  the  necessary  re- 
ordering of  spending  to  accommodate  domes- 
tic priorities.  Be  put  the  Pentagon  Into  lino 
with  national  needs  Instead  of  private  or 
political  opportunity.  And  this  meant  a  re- 
duction In  defense  spending  which  caused 
a  very  substantial  shift  In  the  structure  of 
our  economy.  And  what  was  the  Immediate 
consequence  ot  that?  We  have  more  people 
In  the  labor  market  than  can  be  efficiently 
absorbed.  In  other  words,  as  our  hypercriti- 
cal friends  so  rightly  point  out,  unemploy- 
ment Is  up. 

Unemployment  Is  going  to  remain  up  In 
some  areas  for  several  more  months,  until 
the  economy  finishes  righting  Itself  and  we 
complete  the  transition  from  a  war-time  to 
a  peace-time  economy.  But  all  the  evidence 
suggesu  President  Nixon  Is  successfuUy 
turning  the  economy  around.  Last  week's 
figures  Indicate  a  considerably  smaller  In- 
crease In  unemployment  than  the  Democrats 
were  predicting  before  the  election,  and  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  fractional  rise  In- 
cludes unemployment  caused  by  the  effect 
of  the  General  Motors  strike  on  other  In- 
dustries. 

Now  It  Is  a  bit  absurd  for  the  critics  to 
fault  the  President  for  not  turning  this  econ- 
omy around  overnight — and  for  an  econom- 
ic reversal  of  the  magnitude  required,  twenty 
months  Is  overnight.  It  cannot  be  done.  No- 
body promised  It  would  be  done.  It  would 
have  been  the  height  of  Irresponsibility  to 
have  tried,  because — at  the  very  least — we 
would  have  had  one  extended,  halr-ralslng 
recession.  But  the  President  has  avoided 
that.  He  has  avoided  severe  economic  dlslo- 
cauon  and  upheaval.  When  this  Is  all  over, 
those  who  fully  appreciate  what  Is  Involved 
In  this  operation,  aa  I  know  you  do,  are 
going  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  President  for 
what  he  has  accomplished. 

ECONOMIC   POLITICS 

But  let  me  give  you  a  brief  look  at  the 
politics  of  this  matter,  because  I  want  you 
to  fully  understand  Just  what  the  President 
Is  doing  here — what  he  Is  risking  and  the 
price  he  Is  willing  to  pay  to  do  the  respon- 
sible thing. 

It  la  no  secret  how  badly  the  President 
wanted  a  Republican  congress.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  success  of  his  legislative 
program — his  ability  to  do  the  Job  he  was 
elected  to  do — will  be  affected  by  last  week's 
elections.  The  President  campaigned  as  hard 
as  he  could.  He  went  to  the  people  in  be- 
half of  Republican  candidates.  He  used  the 
democratic  process.  In  good  faith — as  a  re- 
sponsible leader — he  could  do  no  more. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  he  might  have 
done. 

In  many  cases  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tions last  week  was  a  result  ot  the  way 
people  responded  to  the  economic  crisis. 
Democratic  candidates  effectively  used  scare 
tactics  that  Invoked  visions  of  the  bread  lines 
in  the  30's. 

Now  nobody,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  lost 
an  election  because  of  Inflation.  But  people 
have  lost  elections  because  ot  economic  slow- 
downs. They  have  lost  elections  on  the  basis 
ot  receasionary  factors  In  the  economy.  So  the 
lesson  Is  clear.  Keep  the  economy  pumped 


up.  and  you  have  the  economic  Issue  wrapped 

The  President  could  have  had  the  eco- 
nomic Issue  wrapped  up.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  many  tools  at  a  Presi- 
dent's disposal  for  short-term  manipulation 
of  the  economy.  Of  course,  there  Is  the  moat 
obvious  way— he  could  try  to  Institute  wage- 
price  controls.  But  this  Interferes  with  the 
tree  play  of  the  market  and  creates  a  bureau- 
cratic morass,  and  In  the  end.  It  Is  counter- 
productive. 

The  easiest,  the  most  dramatic,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  subtlest  and  the  most  irre- 
sponsible way  to  pump  up  the  economy  is 
simply  to  throw  a  lot  of  money  Into  It  all  at 
once.  And  there  are  many,  many  ways  a 
President  can  do  this,  but  not  this  President 
A  President  would  not,  for  example  within 
a  years  time  ot  an  election,  veto  bills  he  con- 
sidered inflationary  If  he  wanted  to  play 
games  with  the  economy.  But  Richard 
Nixon  did  veto  wild-spending  bills.  He 
did  so,  because  he  did  not  believe  he 
could— In  good  faith  and  as  a  responsible 
leader— use  the  welfare  of  American  citizens 
as  a  political  weapon  against,  their  Interests 
That  Is  the  kind  of  President  he  Is.  He  can 
be  trusted,  and  he  deserves  our  trust.  Take 
the  General  Motors  strike  out  of  the  picture 
and  look  at  the  economy.  It  Is  on  Its  way 
back  to  sound,  solid,  healthy  growth. 

tJntortunately,  we  are  now  suffering  from 
a  'hangover'  period  In  which  ruing  costs 
continue  to  push  prices  up— this  difficult 
fierlod  has  been  extended  beyond  Nixon 
economists'  expectations  by  the  strength  and 
longevity  ot  the  basic  demand  pressures 
which  caused  Inflation  In  the  flrst  place  How- 
ever,  the  evidence  indicates  Inflation  Is  be- 
ing brought  under  control.  The  rate  of  In- 
crease In  consumer  prices,  at  6.3  percent  In 
the  first  quarter  ot  1970  dropped  to  B.B  per- 
cent In  the  second  quarter,  and  4J  percent 
In  the  third  quarter. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  gap  between 
increases  In  labor  compensation  and  output 
per  man-hour  was  slgnlflcanuy  smaller  In 
the  last  two  quarters  ot  this  yeor  than  It 
had  been  during  all  of  last  year. 
ouTtooK  roa  thi  saviNca  Mm  tOAN  WDoearr 
For  the  savings  and  loan  business,  the 
steady  Incerase  In  homebullding  activity  Is 
encouraging.  Housing  experts  are  forecast- 
ing that  next  year  will  bring  the  highest 
construction  rate  In  20  years.  The  favorable 
prospects  reflect: 

The  effects  of  the  t3to  mUllon  special  as- 
sistance provided  In  the  emergency  bousing 

The  decrease  In  rates  on  treasury  bills. 
They  have  dropped  more  than  one-fourth 
from  8  percent  to  less  than  S  percent,  thus 
reducing  market  competition  tor  savers' 
funds; 

The  sizable  Increase  In  the  savings  flow 
picture  for  savings  and  loan  associations,  in 
September,  scored  a  net  Inflow  of  WT7  mU- 
llon. up  from  (SI  1  nuiuon  In  August:  ond 

The  Improvement  In  the  availability  ot 
mortgage  funds  accounted  for  S3.1  bliUon  In 
mortgage  loans  In  September,  up  about  25 
percent  from  a  year  ago,  and  the  largest 
volume  tor  any  September  since  1963. 

Tour  associations  should  also  beneflt  from 
other  provisions  In  the  emergency  housing 
bill: 

The  secondary  market  for  conventional 
loans  under  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board; 

The  authority  for  your  associations  to 
act  as  trustee  for  self-employed  retirement 
funds: 

The  authority  to  extend  the  time  In  which 
you  must  reach  5  percent  reserves. 

The  celling  on  your  first  mortgage  loans 
was  increased  from  40  to  46  thousand  dollars. 
The  Increase  In  your  ability  to  lend  on 
multl-tamlly  housing  and  erasing  your  bor- 
rowing authority  In  the  short-term  area. 
During  the  last  year  the  Congress  and  the 
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executive  took  other  actions  that  partlcu 
larly  affect  your  associations. 

There  was  considerable  pressure  In  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  rate  paid  on  VS  sav- 
ings bonds.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  Increas- 
ing the  rate  to  6  percent.  However,  this  was 
finally  set  at  6)4  percent  to  avoid  disruptive 
changes  In  family  savings  behavior. 

Legislation  has  passed  providing  up  to 
»20,0OO  Insurance  for  credit  union  savers. 
The  insurance  premium  is  set  at  1  / 12  ot  1  % 
with  supervisory  authority  being  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  authority 
comparable  to  that  It  has  over  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Congress  felt  that  under 
proper  conditions,  credit  unions  are  entitled 
to  the  same  Federal  Insurance  as  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

In  response  to  deposit  outflows  caused  by 
high  market  Interest  rates,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment raised  lU  minimum  denomination 
ot  treasury  bills  from  one  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  dollata. 

THE  ROLE  or  BtTSINCSS 

It  Is  Unportant  that  you  take  an  active  In- 
terest In  the  legislative  matters  affecting 
your  business,  for  only  through  articulate 
advocacy  of  your  positions  can  you  expect  to 
see  the  legislative  process  function  effective- 
ly. But  you  must  do  more  than  be  Involved 
In  government  as  it  Influences  economic  pol- 
icy. Tou.  alone  with  other  businessmen,  must 
be  prepared  to  assume  more  and  more  ot  the 
burdens  which  government  has  taken  on  it- 
self over  the  years. 

This  administration,  and  future  Repub- 
lican administrations,  are  going  to  be  work- 
ing to  decentralize,  to  put  power  and  respon- 
sibility out  where  It  belongs— with  the  peo- 
ple. This  not  only  means  Increased  depend- 
ence on  the  private  sector.  It  also  requires 
returning  political  power  and  financial  re- 
sources to  state  and  local  government  Pas- 
sage of  the  administration  s  revenue  sharing 
proposal  would  be  a  big  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. Nothing  Is  more  essential  than  the 
success  of  this  operation,  and  nothing  is 
more  vital  than  the  role  ot  business  In 
achieving  lu  success. 

In  his  book.  The  Age  of  Discontinuity 
Peter  Drucker  says  there  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  government  is  big  rather  than 
Btrong:  that  It  Is  /ot  and  flabby  rather  than 
powerful;  that  It  cools  a  great  deal  but  does 
not  achieve  much.  There  la  mounting  evi- 
dence also  that  the  cItlEen  believes  less  and 
less  In  government  and  Is  Increasingly  dis- 
enchanted with  It.  Indeed,  government  Is 
sick— and  Just  at  the  time  when  we  need  a 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  government 
But  this  is  Just  exactly  the  malaise  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  working  to 
cure. 

Drucker  argues  that  private  Institutions 
such  OS  the  university,  public  corporations 
and  private  enterprise,  must  assume  those 
national  responslbiutles  that  government 
has  repeatedly  shown  itself  Incapable  of 
handling. 

80  the  need  Is  there,  and  the  time  Is  right 
Your  time  Is  needed,  your  talent  Is  needed 
NOW  perhaps  more  than  ever  we  need  the 
contributions  that  businessmen  can  make 
to  the  success  ot  this  government  and  this 
nation. 

CONCLUSION 

sixty  years  ogo,  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 

TTie  history  of  America  Is  now  the  central 

future  of  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the 

world  has  set  lu  face  hopefully  toward  our 

democracy;  and.  oh  my  fellow  citizens,  each 

^^fv  °/„  ^?'  -S*"'"  "^  '"'"'■  sloulders  not 
only  the  burden  ot  doing  well  for  the  sake 
ot  your  own  country,  but  the  burden  ot  do- 
ing well  and  seeing  that  this  nation  does  well 
tor  the  sake  of  mankind." 

n^r^'J'P*."!,*'  """  """  •  ""'  antiquated 
stmth."^  ««»«?«>«  hutor,  of  Amenca  Is 

world  T^i^'""",":?  ■"  "••  ""'"^  "'  "" 
world.  The  free  world,  and  the  oppressed 
people  still  look  to  us  and  to  our  eiOS^^ 


still  certain  that  freedom  Is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  think  he  can  let  that  have 
spend  Itself  uselessly  on  the  barren  beaches 
of  bureaucracy.  I  think  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  Insure  the  auc- 
cess  ot  freedom  In  the  world,  and  the  bul- 
wark ot  freedom  Is  a  strong  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  ot  the  people.  Business 
must  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to 
recreate  and  susuin  such  a  government 


THE  HONORABLE  MIKE  KIRWAN 
'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thiis 
point  In  te  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
that  a  successor  to  the  Honorable  Mike 
Kirwan  has  been  sworn  in  a«  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  VS.  Congress,  He  is  the 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Carney.  He  comes 
to  us  with  an  uncommon  touch  for  he  au- 
tomatically will  inherit  some  of  the  great 
feeling  of  warmth  and  friendship  which 
was  reserved  for  Mike  Kirwan  In  the 
Congress.  We  wish  Mike's  successor  well 
We  shall  aU  be  a  little  more  helpful  to 
him  than  to  most  newcomers  because  he 
is  Mike's  successor  and  Mike  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  House. 

I  recall  very  well  what  a  sad  day  It  was 
in  the  Hou«  when  we  learned  that  Mike 
Kirwan  was  no  longer  with  us.  We  had 
known  that  this  was  inevitable,  because 
of  his  long  illness.  But  he  had  filled  such 
an  Important  niche  for  so  many  years 
that  it  was  hard  to  give  him  up.  Un- 
doubtedly. Mike  Kirwan  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  all-time  great  Con- 
gressmen. He  was  a  leader  who  fought 
for  America.  He.  more  than  any  other 
man.  established  a  pattern  for  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  America's 
natural  resources,  and  he  set  the  sUge 
and  implemented  the  great  work  which 
Is  taking  place  all  over  our  Nation  today 
There  are  few  of  us  who  served  with 
him  who  are  not  personally  indebted  to 
Jlike  Kirwan  for  assistance  somewhere 
along  the  line  in  our  own  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  waterway  and  other  facilities 
of  our  own  districts.  Mike  was  always 
willing  to  listen  and  willing  to  help  a 
Member  if  the  cause  was  right,  and  his 
help  was  Invaluable. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the 
House  has  ever  enjoyed  a  greater  number 
of  warm  friendships  within  the  House 
He  was  that  kind  of  man.  Each  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  share  his  friendship 
can  be  thankful  that  we  knew  such  a 
man  and  that  we  could  profit  from  the 
examples  of  leadership  and  devotion  to 
duty  which  he  demonstrated. 

The  name  and  work  of  Mike  Kinvan 
wui  long  endure.  He  wrote  a  page  In 
congressional  history  that  is  great  and 
lasting. 
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significantly  to  our  naUonal  efforts  to 
build  for  peace. 

Bom  in  the  dark  days  following  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Seabecs  have  labored  in 
many  parts  of  the  worid  to  provide  roads 
airstrips  and  shore  installaUons  whicli 
enabled  the  armed  might  of  our  Nation 
and  its  allies  to  prevail  over  the  force  of 
our  enemies;  from  the  beaches  of  Europe 
to  the  reaches  of  the  Far  Pacific  a 
Quarter-million  Seabees  built  everything 
unaglnable.  under  the  most  extraordi- 
nary condiUons,  using  techniques  and 
materials  m  such  unusual  ways  that  their 
motto  ■■Can  Do "  became  a  permanent 
part  of  American  language.  In  the 
Korean  action,  Seabees  engaged  in 
amphibious  landings  to  assist  in  stem- 
mmg  the  rising  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  that  part  of  the  worid  Now 
In  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  are  active  in 
the  construction  of  miUtary  facilities  to 
support  our  combat  units  deployed  there 
to  halt  Communist  aggression 

The  Seabees  are  builder-fighters,  but 
in  the  last  10  years  they  have  also  be- 
come known  as  the  ■■Navy  Peace  Corps  " 
Seabee  civic  action  teams  have  served  In 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Micro- 
nesia providing  medical  help,  improving 
village  sanitation,  digging  water  wells 
building  schools,  roads,  and  bridges  re- 
pairing homes  and  orptianages.  and 
showing  the  people  that  Americans  un- 
derstand and  care  about  the  people  of  the 
worid.  The  Seabees  have  established  a 
new  legend  in  the  American  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Seabees  have  served  the  United 
States  with  honor  and  courage  This 
service,  I  feel,  is  most  deserving  of  trib- 
ute and  remembrance. 

I  take  pleasure  in  mtroduclng  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Seabee  Me- 
morial Association.  Inc..  to  erect  a  me- 
morial on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  its  environs,  in  honor 
«id  commemoration  of  the  Seabees  of 
the  US.  Navy. 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  OUR  SEABEES 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rtcoan  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  accom- 
plishments and  sacrifices  of  the  oflScers 
and  men  of  the  U.S.  Naval  ConstrucUon 
Force— the  fighting  Seabees— con- 
structed the  path  to  victory  in  World 
War  n  and,  since  then,  have  contributed 


FACING  UP  TO  PACTS  ON  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 
•Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  years  we  have  seen  drastic  cuts  in  de- 
feat spending,  'niere  are  some  who  have 
assumed  it  could  continue  It  would  be 
rutaous  if  tills  were  to  be  the  case. 
America  must  have  an  adequate  defense 
and  defense  is  costly.  More,  not  fewer 
dollars  are  a  necessary  prospect  or  both 
modernization  and  adequacy  will  suffer 
This  is  well  pointed  out  by  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  Laird  in  an  able  address  In  New 
York  City  on  November  17. 
I  submit  it  for  reprintfug  in  the  CoM- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

Adokcss  »r  THI  HoNoaAai.x  Melvin  r.  Laird, 

THE     SECRETABT     OF    DcrrNSE.     BEIt^BC     THE 

Economic  Cuts  or  New  Took.  Waloore- 

AsTORU  Hotel.  New  York,  NT.,  Tuesdat 

November  17,  1070 

Seven  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day.  one  of 
my  distinguished  predecessors  In  the  office 
which  I  am  now  privileged  to  hold,  addressed 
the  Economic  club  ot  New  York.  On  that 
occasion,  November  18,  1663,  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.   McNamsra   delivered  a  wide-rsnging 
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»Dd  thoifghtrul  address  on  the  relative  mlU- 
ttry  Btrengta  of  the  Urn  ted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  balaiux  of  forces  m 
Western  Europe,  and  on  threats  to  peace  and 
security  as  b«  viewed  them  at  that  tune 

On  rereading  Secretary  McNamaras  address 
recenuy.  I  found  Uttle  In  It  that  I  could 
pUglarlM  for  use  In  my  remarks  to  you  this 
evening,  for  the  fact  Is  the  Intervening  years 
have  brought  too  many  changes. 

In  1993.  It  was  possible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  deliver  a  comprehensive  speech 
containing  only  one  brief,  almost  paren- 
thetical, remark  about  Asia. 

In  1963.  It  was  possible  for  the  Secretary 
Of  Defense  to  report  that  the  United  States 
possessed  acroas-the-boartl  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  SoTlet  Union  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems. 

Today,  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  de- 
fense problems  without  mentioning  South- 
east Asia.  And  11  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
report  that  w*  possess  an  across-the-board 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic 
WE'ipons. 

There  are  other  things,  too.  that  have 
changed  since  Secretary  McNamars  stood  In 
the  place  which  I  occupy  this  evening  In 
the  Middle  East,  at  that  time,  a  high  level 
of  tension  certainly  existed,  but  there  had 
tKia  no  major  combat  for  several  years 
The  Soviet  Union  had  not  yet  established 
a  position  as  a  naval  power  In  the  region, 
nor  had  It  deployed  combat  military  per- 
aonnel  to  that  region  for  potential  use  In 
operational  missions. 

In  Asia,  Communist  China  had  not  yel 
developed  a  nuclear  capablUty.  What  seemed 
to  many  at  the  time  to  be  the  most  dan- 
geroua  situation  in  Asla^the  conflict  in 
I-aos — was  widely  considered  to  have  been 
defused  by  the  Geneva  Agreementa  of  1962. 
In  lAtln  America,  the  Soviet  Union's  bid 
to  establish  a  missile  bajie  In  Cuba  had  ended 

m  a  Sonet  retreat  from  the  hemL^phere 

thanks  In  great  part  to  the  strategic  superi- 
ority which  the  United  States  then  possessed. 
In  short,  when  this  audience  last  heard 
from  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  were  not  at 
war.  Threats  to  world  peace  and  to  our  se- 
curity seemed  relatively  remote.  Indeed,  such 
threats  seemed  to  be  lessening  rather  than 
increasing. 

This  description,  tmfortunately.  Is  much 
less  applicable  to  the  world  situation  today 
Beginning  about  1905,  with  such  develop- 
ments as  the  tntenalflcauon  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  launching  of  an  accelerated 
Soviet  long-range  missile  construction  pro- 
gram, the  threats  to  peace  and  securltv 
started  to  mount. 

In  the  ave  years  since  1966,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  surpassed  us  in  land-based 
ICBKrs.  Ths  SovleU  have  greatly  eipanded 
theu-  surface  fleet  into  oil  oceans  of  the  world 
Their  ballistic  missile  submarine  Beet  now 
numbers  more  than  u  POLARIS- type  opera- 
tional suhmarlnea  and  another  IB  or  more 
under  construction.  At  present  construcuon 
rates,  the  Soviet  Union  wUI  match  or  sur- 
pass our  POtAHIS  fleet  of  41  ships  by  early 

Prom  1965  to  1869,  while  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  our  defense  resources  were 
diverted  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  able  to  concentrate  virtually  all  of  Its 
defense  resources  to  catchUig.  and  in  some 
categories,  surpassing  the  United  States. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the 
budget  realities  we  face  in  this  autumn  of 
1970. 

We  are  stui  engaged  In  vrar  In  Southeast 
AsU.In  many  respects  we  live  in  a  more 
dangerous  world  today  than  in  1983  Yet  If 
direct  war  oosu  In  Southeast  Asia  are  ex- 
cluded, the  defense  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  $a 
billion  less  In  real  purchasing  power  than  it 
was  seven  years  ago.  Likewise.  In  relaUve 
terma.  this  budget  la  lower.  At  that  tima 
defease  spending  absorbed  8.3  percent  ol  th« 
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Gross  National  Product.  This  year  only  7 
percent  of  the  Gross  NaUonal  Product  goes 
for  defense.  * 

Our  request  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
a  rock-bottom  estimate  of  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  adequate  forces  In  being  to  con- 
tinue the  declining  scale  of  American  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  keep  open 
options  for  the  development  and  deployment 
of  new  weapons  systems  that  may  be  needed 
In  the  future.  It  wns  a  transitional  budget 
Intended  to  hold  tile  line  aa  we  took  stock 
of  the  capabiuues  of  our  forces  and  of  the 
threats  to  our  security.  It  has  been,  and  Is 
the  intention  of  the  NUon  Administration  U, 
spend  not  one  more  dollar  for  defense  than 
IS  needed— but  also  not  one  dolhir  less 

We  In  the  Department  of  Defense  presently 
are  engaged  In  the  annual  task  of  putting 
together  our  budget  request  for  the  next 
Bscal  year.  We  are  performing  this  dlfflcult 
exercise  under  the  added  handicap  of  not 
bang  sure  how  much  Congress  win  appro- 
priate for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began 
l»st  July  J.  This  uncertainly  does  not 
faciuute  wise  decision-making  or  efficient 
management. 

We  are  now  planning  for  actions  beyond 
ri  1971.  which  la  s  year  of  transition  We  are 
preparing  to  make  some  *ugh.  hard  decisions 
for  the  decade  ahead  of  us.  As  expected,  our 
waiting  time  is  running  out. 

Por  several  reasons.  I  believe  that  we  can- 
not look  forward  to  any  further  significant 
reductions  In  total  defense  spending  It  sp- 
pesmi  much  more  likely  that  the  defense 
budget  must  at  least  remain  stable  In  terras 
of  real  purchasing  power.  I  see  some  strong 
and  convincing  evidence  for  possible  defense 
budget  Increases  In  order  to  meet  urgent  re- 
quirements, many  of  them  too  long  deferred. 
Por  example.  It  the  trend  of  the  past  five 
years  continues  In  the  Deld  of  strategic  weap- 
onry, we  wiu  have  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
velop costly  new  deterrent  systems  less  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  the  powerful  weao- 

"lli  ."".""'  """  ^""  '">'°°  continues  to 
add  to  its  arsenal.  Our  best  hope  for  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  major  Increases  In 
apeiidlng  for  new  strategic  weapons  Ues  In 
tne  Strategic  Amu  UmiUtlon  Talks  A  verl- 
nable  agreement  which  would  elfecUvely 
lunlt  strategic  armaments  could  make  It  un- 
necessary for  us  to  proceed  to  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  new  deterrent 
weapons. 

Even  without  the  addition  of  major  new 
weapons  systems  to  our  strategic  arsenal 
however,  there  will  be  InevlUble  upward  pres- 
sures on  the  defense  budget. 

Inflation,  and  resolving  past  miUtary  and 
civilian  pay  Inequities  have  had  a  massive 
Impact  upon  defense  budgets.  The  greatest 
area  of  defense  price  changes,  by  tor.  Involves 
our  own  direct  payroll,  mUltary  and  civilian 
The  average  basic  pay  of  our  military  person- 
nel has  rlaen  over  65%  In  the  past  seven 
years;  for  civillons.  the  Increase  U  over  40% 
I  dont  question  the  need  for  poy  raises  But 
Uielr  budget  Impact  Is  startling.   In  Fiscal 

•22.1  billion.  Because  of  these  pay  raises  and 
other  statutory  increases,  the  cost  for  the 
Mme  number  of  people  today  would  be  »32  3 
billion— an  increase  of  »10J  billion  without 
adding  a  man.  And  the  problem  Is  continu- 
ing. 

Yet  another  factor  that  exerts  upward 
pressure  on  the  defense  budget  is  the  urgent 
need  for  modernlzauon  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  We  paid  for  Vietnam  In  consld- 
en.be  part  by  not  replacing  many  items  as 
obsolescence  overtook  them.  We  must  now 
make  up  for  these  years  of  delay. 

One  more  category  in  the  list  of  defense 
costs  that  will  rise  In  the  future  reaulu  from 
the  transitions  In  our  defense  structure  now 
underway.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  has  many 
ramifications  in  terms  of  force  levels  deploy, 
menls.  and  future  levels  of  military  assist- 
ance. Por  the  United  States  there  will  be  a 


major  shift  In  the  mix  of  future  programs-- 
heavier  on  technology  and  modernization 
lighter  on  manpower. 

As  I  have  said,  the  budget  that  la  currratly 
before  the  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  la  a 
transitional  budget.  It  does  not  provide  for 
many  of  the  new  Initiatives  that  wUI  clearly 
be  necessary  In  the  period  ahead.  We  have 
made  the  cutbacks  in  many  baseline  areas 
of  the  defense  budget,  consistent  with  the 
President's  New  Foreign  Policy,  but  we  have 
delayed  some  of  the  Increoses  that  will  clearly 
be  necessary.  Among  such  areas  are  research 
and  modernization,  aid  to  aUIes.  movement 
toword  an  all-volunteer  force,  and  improve- 
ments In  Guard  and  Reserve  forces, 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  defense  budget  will  take  off  into  the 
stratosphere.  I  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration  over  the  course  of 
the  past  two  years  demonstrates  its  deter- 
mination to  hold  a  tight  rein  on  defense 
.■spending.  But  we  are  equally  determined  to 
provide  adequate  strength  for  national 
security. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office,  a  re- 
markable reduction  in  defense  spending  and 
a  reversal  of  national  budgetary  priorities 
have  taken  place.  In  dollars  of  the  constant 
FY  1971  purchasing  power,  this  years  defense 
Is  some  »17  billion  below  that  of  three  years 
ago.  ■' 

The  reductions  we  have  made  In  the  past 
two  years  principally  result  from  our  policy 
of  partnership  In  Vietnam  under  our  progratn 
of  VIetnamlzatlon.  We  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  the  tempo  of  the  war  has  de- 
clined and  because  Americans  are  far  less  en- 
gaged today  in  Southeast  Asia. 

By  the  spring  of  next  year,  we  wUl  have 
cut  American  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  to 
approximately  one-half  the  number  that 
were  there  when  President  Nllon  took  olBce 
We  have  succeeded  in  reducing  current 
American  casualties  back  to  the  level  that 
existed  before  heavy  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  region.  We  have  reduced 
the  current  cost  of  Vietnam  to  one-half  or 
leas  what  it  was  when  President  Nixon  as- 
sumed  office. 

.1  J''".u''^J°i"'"''  P"'"^^  *"<:''  ■n»de  Pos- 

will  be  followed  and  more  widely  developed 
in  the  future  aa  a  major  Ingredient  of  the 
NUon  formula  for  ensuring  national  secur- 
ity. In  Vietnam,  the  reduction  of  American 
S,ff!  »"I  continue.  Our  expenditures  for 
Southeast  Asia  will  continue  to  decline 

This  partnership,  which  has  worked  well  In 
Vietnam.  wUl  be  further  extended  In  othe? 
places,  we  ahaU  expect  other  nations  to  share 
Wth  us  to  a  greater  degree  the  responslbuity. 
the  burdens,  and  the  costs  of  defense.  As  this 
policy  of  partnership  matures,  it  will  mean 

ou""„°rd:^'  '"""  *"'  **  "«""«<'  ■""-"" 
del?!  ^J^T.°'  ""  Congress  to  the  Presl- 
?,^n  ,^"!f.'  '"^  '  ■■"'PPl'mental  appropria- 
tion for  military  assistance  will  provide   a 

Wth^ut"^.'"'  ""  ""'"^^  <"  P^tnershlp 
«h  ?s  ,1  •Mouragement    and    suppon 

Which  these  and  subsequent  military  aSlst- 
ance  funds  would  provide  to  nations  that  are 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  for  peace 
and   stability,    the   partnership    which    JSe 

be  stillborn  If  this  should  happen,  oti  coun- 
try  would  find  Itself  with  no  viable  middle 
course  to  follow  between  the  extremes  of  toe! 
coming  the  world's  policeman  or  the  world's 
hermit^  Either  extreme  would  offer  iSS  «! 
curlty  for  the  American  people 

o,,^^,""^"  ""'  °"'"  ■""'°'«  ">•'  "har. 
^M.?,  '"  ''"^^  "^  '""'  °'  "»•  ■"«»■>=  by 

and  maintain  a  generation  of  peace 

Partnership  and  strength  are  two  of  the 
three    pniars    of    President    Nixon's    foreign 

tlaUon  Clearly,  our  defense  costs  could  be 
cut  substanUaUy  if  the  tbreata  which  our 
defense  forces  guard  acainst  receded.  Bj  ne- 
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gouatlon.  President  Nixon  has  actively 
sought  to  bring  about  an  easing  of  tension 
and  an  abatement  of  threats  to  peace.  We 
can  take  pride  in  the  part  which  our  coun- 
try played  to  silence  the  gumi  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  urge  the  principal  combatants 
of  that  region  toward  the  conference  Uble. 
In  Helsinki  and  Vienna  we  have  been  seek- 
ing a  agreement  which  would  reduce  the 
threat  posed  by  strategic  weapons.  At  Paris, 
we  continue  to  strive  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  on  faur  and  honorable 
terms  and  to  obtain  the  Immediate  release 
and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Nothing  would  be  more  welcome  than  an 
end  to  fighting  and  a  relaxation  of  tension 
among  nations.  If  this  result  can  be 
achieved  by  persistence  and  patience  on  our 
part,   we  shall   achieve  It. 

In  the  past  18  months,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  our  transition  from  a 
wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
This  traiuitloD  Is  not  without  its  prob- 
lems. Certainly,  the  retrenchment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  had  a  pro- 
nounced Impact  on  the  economy.  Economic 
dislocations  are  the  Inescapable  result  of 
reduced  employment  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  of  curtailed  defense  contracts. 
Our  movement  from  war  to  peace  in  both 
the  FY  1970  and  1971  Budget  and  the  con- 
sequent reductions  in  employment  and  pro- 
curement by  the  Defense  Department  will 
have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  more 
than  3  million  Jobs,  public  and  private,  mil- 
itary and  civilian,  by  June  of  next  year 
Further  cuts,  including  additional  base 
closings  and  personnel  reducuona,  will  be 
necessary  early  next  year  if  Congress  falls 
to  restore  a  large  part  of  the  funds  cut  from 
the  defense  budget  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  reapond  favorably  to  our  appeal  to  re- 
store urgently  needed  defense  funds.  Among 
other  Impacts,  restoration  of  these  funds 
will  prevent  Increased  personnel  turbulence 
and  severe  economic  Impact  on  additional 
communities  across   the   nation. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  Increase  m  unemployment  over 
the  course  of  the  past  year  or  more  reflects 
the  reductions  In  the  defense  budget. 

The  Impact  has  not  been  even.  It  has  been 
felt  severely  In  certain  regions  and  In  certain 
Industries   and   In   certain   occupations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  hardship 
of  unemployment  for  any  who  find  them- 
selves out  of  work.  But  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognlze  fully  the  degree  to  which  current  tm- 
employment  levels  result  from  a  move  away 
from  war  and  toward  peace. 

In  a  number  of  ways  we  are  trying  to  aid 
those  who  are  displaced  from  defense  em- 
ployment. Por  example,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  business  leadership  and  labor  orga- 
niaationa,  we  recently  launched  the  program 
of  Jobs  for  Veterans.  I  hope  that  all  of  you 
m  this  audience  will  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  help  our  veterans  to 
find  an  appropriate  and  rewarding  niche  in 
the  civilian  economy.  No  group  is  more  de- 
serving of  special  assistance  than  these  men 
and  women  who  have  served  m  the  armed 
forces. 

In  summary,  we  are  making  progress  In 
moving  toward  President  NUon's  objective 
of  a  generation  of  peace.  To  succeed  in  at- 
Ulnlng  this  goal  will  require  an  imaginative 
mix  of  foreign  and  military  policy,  patiently 
and  steadfastly  pursued  by  our  Natlon'a  lead- 
era  and  supported  by  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

One  indispensable  element  of  our  policy 
must  be  the  maintenance  of  adequate  mili- 
tary strength.  That  strength  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  lower  expenditure  levels  than  those 
to  which  we  have  reduced  the  defense  budget 
irf  F."*^;  "■  '"'■  """'  'ncrease  somewhat-.: 
but  it  will  not  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
peace  and  freedom.  ^  pay  lor 
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BANKS  TAKE  ANOTHER  TIMID  STEP 
TOWARD  LOWER  INTEREST  RATBS 
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(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  late  Fri- 
day, Chase  Manhattan  announced  an- 
other one-quarter  of  1  percent  reduction 
in  the  prime  lending  rate.  Many  major 
banks  across  the  NaUon  have  foUowed 
with  similar  decreases. 

This  now  reduces  the  prune  rate  to  7 
percent,  but  it  is  still  much  to  high. 
These  one-quarter  of  1  percent  reduc- 
tions are  timid  answers  to  the  economic 
troubles  facing  the  Nation.  A  more  dra- 
matic drop  in  interest  rates  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  the  entire  economy.  It 
is  significant  that  the  big  banks  always 
move  the  prime  rate  up  rapidly  but  take 
slow,  hesitant,  steps  on  the  downward 
curve. 

In  September.  I  urged  David  Rocke- 
feller to  lead  the  way  to  a  reduction  of 
the  prime  lending  rate  to  at  least  6  per- 
cent. Mr.  Rockefeller  reacted  bitterly  to 
this  suggestion  and  ran  advertisements 
nationwide  to  tell  the  public  why  he 
could  not  and  would  not  lower  the  prime 
rate. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  now  come  half- 
way to  meeting  my  suggestion  and  I  hope 
he  will  soon  see  fit  to  accept  the  full  6- 
percent  package. 

Chase  Manhattan  and  the  other  big 
banks  should  follow  the  prime  rate  re- 
ductions with  assurances  that  they  wUl 
lower  the  rate  charged  consumers  and 
small  businessmen.  Also,  the  big  banks 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  should  announce 
immediate  decreases  in  home  mortgage 
rates.  It  does  little  good  just  to  have  in- 
terest rate  reductions  for  the  big  corpo- 
rations. Immediate  decreases  should  be 
instituted  for  all  other  customers  of  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  corporations  can 
always  afford  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates 
than  the  consumer.  The  Interest  charges 
to  a  corporation  are  deducted  as  busi- 
ness expenses  and  the  extra  costs  are  al- 
ways  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
The  homebuyer  and  the  consumer  who 
must  borrow  to  meet  everyday  needs 
cannot  pass  on  these  charges. 

The  announcements  of  prime  rate  re- 
ductions are  misleading  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  big  banks  do  not  give 
us  more  Information  concerning  what 
constitutes  a  "prime"  consumer.  How 
many  customers  are  considered  "prime" 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  Chase-Man- 
hattan NaUonal  Bank?  Is  it  one  or  Is  it 
100?  Quite  obviously.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  It  within  his  power  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "prime"  customers  by  a  stroke 
of  the  j>en.  tf  the  bank  has  100  prime 
customers  today.  It  can  have  only  SO 
tomorrow  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
Mr.  Rockefelllcr. 

The  big  banks  do  not  tell  us  of  their 
criteria  In  determining  prime  customers 
It  would  be  revealing  if  the  banks  would 
announce  how  many  corporations  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  widely-pub- 
licized 7-percent  prime  lending  rate 


srcatTART  or  utrD  SHotrtti  acotrci  raa-va 
iNTCKEST  asres 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  should  move  Immediately 
to  lower  the  rate  charged  on  PHA  and 
VA  home  mortgages.  Today,  the  FHA 
rate  stands  at  8'i  percent  with  another 
one-half  percent  for  insurance.  Thus 
the  PHA  homebuyer  pays  an  effective  9- 
pcrcent  Interest— two  full  percentage 
points  above  the  prime  rate  announced 
by  Chase  Manhattan. 

A  reduction  in  the  home  mortgage 
rates  is  long  overdue  and  I  »m  puzxled 
about  Secretary  Romney's  delay  in  an- 
nouncuig  lower  ceilings  for  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary 
Romney  asking  once  again  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  FHA-VA  interest  rales: 

CONCBESS  or  THS  UNrrED  STATES. 

House  or  Rxpreseivtativcs. 
Washington,  DC,  Novembrr  2J   laro 
Hon.  Oeoaca  Romnxt. 

Srcrttaru,  Departmmt  o/  Housing  and  Vrlian 
Deielopment,  Waahtngtan,  DC 
De»«  Ma.  SzcatTAar:  As  I  am  sure  you  no- 
ticed, the  commercial  banks  have  announced 
another  reduction  m  the  prime  lending  rate 
Tills  rate  now  stands  at  7  Tr  and  is  two  per- 
centage points  below  the  effective  Intarest 
rata  charged  the  consumer  on  PHA  home 
mortgages. 

Smce  you  took  office,  less  than  two  years 
ago.  you  have  signed  orders  raising  the  FHA- 
VA  interest  rate  twice.  It  is  now  far  out  of 
line  with  other  Interest  rates  and  It  is  im- 
portant that  you  act  quickly  and  vigorously 
to  lower  this  rate  In  line  with  other  reduc- 
tions In  Interest  charges. 

On  October  23,  along  with  my  colleagues 
oil  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  c?>m- 
mlttee,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs 

immediate  reduction  In  the  FHA-VA  Uiterest 
rates.  Today.  I  re-urge  this  reducUon  to  at 

^^  i  ".TV?^"'^  "  "■•  P''"°«  ""*  "x^lnE 
paid  by  the  big  corporations. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  authority 
to  maintain  PHA-VA  Interest  rates  above  the 
sututory  6-„  level  is  temporary.  This  power 
expires  next  October  and  your  present  reluc- 
Wnce  to  lower  the  FHA-VA  rate  wui  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  into  consideration  when 
To'  i  „  "  "^"^  temporary  authority  in  the 
92nd  Congress. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  puzzled  and  deeply 
concerned  by  your  failure  to  act  to  help  the 
nation  s  homebuyers.  If  there  is  any  reason 
to  keep  the  PHA-VA  interest  rate  at  its  pres- 
ent high  level— far  above  commercial  lend- 
ing  rates— I  hope  that  you  wlU  Inform  the 
.*?  .?  ""'  Currency  committee  immedi- 
ately. None  of  us  here  are  aware  of  an  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  this  large  discrepancy 
between  home  mortgage  rates  and  the  lend- 
ing rates  being  paid  by  corporations  and 
other  prime  customers. 
Suicerely. 

WaicMT  Patman. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
MUST  ACCEPT  NEW  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES IP  THEY  ARE  TO  HAVE  NEW 
POWERS 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  addressed  the  two  major  savings  and 
loan  associations— the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations  and  the 
U.S.  Savings  ti  Loan  League— and  pro- 
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posed  that  the  thrift  Institutions  take  on 
a  larger  role  in  the  financial  community 
Specifically,  I  urge  that  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  be  given  authority 
to  operate  checking  accounts  for  their 
members  and  that  the  associations  be 
given  new  powers  to  make  consumer 
loans.  In  addition,  I  urge  that  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  share,  along  with 
the  commercial  banking  industry,  de- 
posits of  public  moneys. 

In  the  past,  when  I  have  talked  about 
broader  power  for  the  industry,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associatioos  have  gener- 
aBy  taken  a  timid  approach.  They  have 
not  fought  hard  for  these  new  powers 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  get  behind  the  bill  which  I  will  be 
Introducing  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  proposed  these 
additional  powers  for  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  .so  that  they  might  be 
In  a  position  to  attract  a  greater  share 
of  savings.  We  are  in  desperate  need  for 
a  revitalization  of  the  housing  industry 
and  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  re- 
nrnins  the  Nation's  No.  1  private  supplier 
of  capital  to  this  market.  In  fact,  the 
charters  of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  the  tax  laws  require  that 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  place 
at  least  80  percent  of  their  funds  in 
hoasing. 

Unfortunately,  the  commercial  banks 
have  never  looked  with  favor  on  long- 
term  home  mortgages  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  area  of  the  economy 
remains  at  an  extremely  low  level.  The 
banks  have  shown  no  inclination  to  take 
over  any  significant  part  of  this  market 
and  any  increase  in  private  lending  ob- 
viously mu.'it  come  from  other  financial 
Institutions  such  as  the  savings  and  loan 
associations,  the  mutual  savings  banks, 
the  credit  unioas,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. The  new  powers  which  I  have  pro- 
posed for  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
should  also  be  strongly  considered  for  the 
mutual  savings  banks  and  the  credit 
unions. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  pro- 
posing is  legislation  which  will  stimulate 
the  flow  of  savings  into  financial  insti- 
tutions which  are  willing  and  able  to 
make  hou.sing  loans.  This  is  not  a  cureall 
but  it  is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding more  housing  funds. 

However,  let  me  say  to  the  savings  and 
loan  Indaiitry  that  they  cannot  accept 
these  new  powers  without  new  responsi- 
bilities. Any  new  powers  which  might  be 
voted  the  .savings  and  loan  associations 
by  the  Congress  must  be  accompanied  by 
specific  reqijlremcnts  for  the  savings  and 
loan  a.s.sociaUons  to  make  a  siibstantlal 
percentage  of  loans  in  the  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  market.  I  will 
not  support  new  powers  for  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  to  make  loans  for  the 
upper  Income  groups.  This  segment  of 
the  population  already  has  ready  access 
to  cash  and  credit  and  there  is  no  need 
for  the  Congress  voting  additional  powers 
and  moneys  for  the  alBuent.  What  Is 
needed  Is  more  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry realize  that  it  must  set  its  own 
house  in  order  before  the  Congress  con- 
^deis  these  new  powers.  The  ad  hoc  sub- 
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committee  headed  by  the  dlstingulslied 
Congresswoman  from  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Leohoh  Sttllivam,  pointed  to  some  serious 
abuses  by  the  savings  and  loan  a.<isocla- 
Uons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  it 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  same 
problems  exist  in  other  areas.  In  addition 
recently,  a  national  television  show! 
•Banks  and  the  Poor,"  pointed  to  some 
very  questionable  practices  by  savings 
and  loon  assoclaUons.  The  savings  and 
loan  leagues  and  their  members  cannot 
be  complacent  about  these  revelations. 

The  pending  housing  bill,  which  will  be 
coming  before  the  Hoase  soon,  contains 
new  powers  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  control  confllcta  of  in- 
terest in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
I  realize  that  this  provision  and  the  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  have  caused  some  con- 
sternation in  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. However.  I  feel  that  the  provision  In 
the  Hou.se  biU  is  a  necessary  one  and  one 
which  must  be  supported  by  people  who 
are  truely  interested  in  providing  housing 
fortheNaUon.  * 

This  conflict-of-interest  provision  was 
discussed  by  me  before  the  VS.  Savings 
i  Loan  League  In  San  Francisco  10  days 
ago.  I  urge  the  league  to  support  this 
provision  both  in  the  public  interest  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  themselves. 

From  the  standpoint  of  providing  more 
housing  where  it  is  needed.  I  think  that 
addiUonal  powers  for  the  sai-lngs  and 
loan  Industry  are  very  essential.  The  new 
powers  that  I  have  proposed  would 
diminish  the  monopoly  of  the  commer- 
cial banking  Industry  over  many  finan- 
cial matters  and  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer.  It  might  even  provide 
the  kind  of  competition  that  would  break 
the  commercial  banking  industry  out  of 
Its  lethargry  concerning  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  programs.  If  so,  this 
would  be  a  great  added  benefit. 

It  is  unclear  at  this  time  Just  how  hard 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  will  work 
for  these  new  powers.  As  it  considers  its 
position,  I  again  want  to  let  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  know  tliat  the  new 
powers  will  be  accompanied  by  specific 
new  responsibilities,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Ricobd  a 
copy  of  my  speech  to  the  n.S.  Savings  <i 
Loan  League  in  San  Francisco  on  No- 
vember 12; 

RnnABKs  or  Hon.  Witoht  Patkak.  Cbaik- 
M.\.v.  House  Banki.>«g  and  Curbenct  Com- 

Mrrrcr 

TliaQlt  you  for  Uivlting  me  out  hero.  Tlie 
minual  ttinvenuon  of  tlie  United  Stotta  Sav. 
Ings  and  Ixi&n  Leagne  is  the  Nation's  blggist 
gnllurlng  of  savings  ond  lonn  leikders  ind  I 
am  lionored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you  this  year.  You  alwavi  pul  on  an 
ImprcMlve  show  and  this  years  convention 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  finest  In  your  lone 
history. 

San  Francisco  is  a  great  city  and  I  know 
that  many  of  you  arc  taking  fun  advantage 
ot  the  great  entertainment  opportunities. 
But  I  hope  that  the  grandeur  and  the  twauty 
of  San  Francisco  does  not  ob.scure  some  really 
serious  problems  taring  your  Industry.  After 
you  leave  this  convention,  you  wUI  be  Taced 
with  the  hard  ever>-day  realities  of  the  finan- 
cial community  in  which  you  operate. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  Is  at  a  very 


critical  point  In  its  history.  The  Bind  Con- 
gi»as  will  be  organlwd  In  leia  than  two 
months  and  you  can  expect  flnanlcai  legtala- 
tlon  to  be  high  on  the  Ust  of  prlorluea  In 
tills  new  Congress. 

The  entire  financial  community  appears  to 
be  sitting  around  waiting  lor  the  President's 
Comnuslon  on  Financial  structure  and  Regu- 
lation. This  Commission  was  finally  formed 
last  June  alter  months  of  fanfare  and  ad- 
vance billings.  From  news  reports,  we  learned 
that  the  Commission  18  holding  various  se- 
cret aejslons  In  dlircrent  areas  ot  the  Nation 
Most  recently,  the  Commission  conducted 
an  official  meeting  in  the  olOces  of  the  CTF 
Financial  Corporation  of  New  Tork,  CTT^ 
as  most  of  you  know— Is  part  of  the  huge 
one-bank  holding  company  controlled  by  tlie 
National  Bank  of  North  iUnertca. 

I  realize  that  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try has  some  outstanding  leaders  on  this 
Commission  and  many  of  you  remain  hope- 
ful about  the  final  outcome.  However,  you 
should  face  the  fact  that  your  representa- 
tives on  tills  Commission  are  far  outnum- 
bered by  those  with  a  distinct  pro-bank  bias. 
I  have  been  on  a  number  of  Presidential 
Commissions  and  I  have  tfften  found  myself 
In  a  minority  role  on  these  tiodles.  Let  me 
tell  you — from  hard  experience — that  It  is 
dlfflcult  If  not  Impossible  for  one  or  two 
niembera  of  a  commission  to  have  much  in- 
fluence in  these  sucked  study  groups.  The 
majority  will  write  the  report  as  they  see  fit 
and  all  the  minority  members  can  do  Is  sub- 
mit dissenting  views  which  are  most  often 
lost  in  the  welter  of  publicity. 

The  92nd  Congress.  I  am  convinced,  will 
move  forward  with  new  concepts  to  provide 
the  financing  that  has  been  so  lacking  for 
the  entire  housing  market  over  many 
decades. 

I  want  to  see  the  savings  and  loon  Indus- 
try piny  a  major  role  In  this  reshaped  ap- 
proach. But  this  can  be  done  only  If  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  Is  able  to  get  out 
of  Its  present  straight  Jacket. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  the  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  pro- 
longed slump  In  the  Housing  IndiLUry. 

The  people  are  concerned  atxiut  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  financial  In-itltutlona  to 
provide  the  capital  required  to  build  hou.Mng 
at  a  mte  which  will  meet  minimal  national 
goals.  We  have  reached  s  point  where  some- 
thing must  give;  the  people  wui  not  long 
tolerate  the  failures  to  provide  decent  bous- 
ing for  all  the  population. 

Politicians  and  financial  leaders  must  rec- 
ognljie  the  need  for  change — the  need  to  find 
new  solutions  to  our  housing  shortages  lie- 
fore  these  solutions  are  forced  on  us  by  peo- 
ple frustrated  too  long  by  failure  after  failure 
to  come  anywhere  close  to  housmg  goals. 
In  the  Congreea.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
push  tor  legislation  which  will  channel  new 
funds  Into  housing.  I  Intend  to  reurge  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  which  draws  on 
pension  funds  and  foundations  to  provide 
money  for  housing  loans  to  low  and  moder- 
ate income  families,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  new  source  of  funds,  particularly  In 
the  low  Income  housing  area. 

But  1  do  not  offer  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  a  cure-all  to  the  housing  prob- 
lems. The  major  answer  still  must  come  from 
the  private  lending  tnstituUons— the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  and  other  lenders 
who  are  wUling  to  put  their  funds  into  hous- 
ing at  reasonable  rates.  Paced  with  a  mount- 
ing shortage  of  housing,  it  mokes  httle  sense 
to  continue  to  hamstring  an  Industry  whose 
sole  function  Is  to  provide  loans  lor  home 
construction  and  borne  mortgages.  The  re- 
strictions which  have  been  placed  on  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  must  tie  re- 
exommed. 

I  do  not  nuike  this  suggestion  solely  for 
the  ticnefit  of  the  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations. I  make  this  plea  primarily  on  liellalf 
cf  the  homeowner  and  the  potential  home- 
buyer  .\  Pair  Deal  for  the  savings  and  loan 
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industry— which  puu  Its  funds  mto  hous- 
ing—wiU  mean  a  lietter  opportunity  for  the 
millions  of  American  famUles  who  are  seek- 
ing a  chance  to  own  a  home  and  to  raise 
their  famiiiee  in  a  decent  environment 

To  provide  tliis  new  boost  to  housing,  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  will  need  a 
variety  of  new  tools  and  new  laws  which  WUI 
enable  them  to  attract  and  keep  additional 
funds.  All  I  am  asking  Is  that  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  be  made  a  full  partner  in  the 
financial  community  and  given  the  same  op- 
portimlty  as  the  commercial  banics  to  attract 
and  hold  funds.  If  we  are  really  serious  about 
pushing  more  funds  into  housing,  we  must 
stop  treating  the  saiings  and  loan  Industry 
as  a  second  chlss  citizen  In  the  financial  com- 
munity. 

My  alalt  is  now  studying  the  existing  stat- 
utes and  regulations  and  will  draft  a  omni- 
bus bill  to  place  the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try on  a  more  equal  footing  with  its  competi- 
tor in  the  financial  world.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  far-ranging  "Pair  Deal "  package  for 
the  aavlnga  and  loan  Industry  early  In  the 
rand  Congress.  The  exact  outline  and  scope 
of  this  legislation  must  await  full  research 
but  many  of  the  major  needs  are  obvious 
now. 

Plrst  of  all,  I  Intend  to  Include  a  provision 
that  wUI  allow  aU  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  offer  checking  account  services.  It 
Is  a  gross  atisurdtty — and  a  serious  Inequity — 
to  give  the  commercial  lianks  a  total  mo- 
nopoly over  checlting  account*. 

Many  savers  would  come  to  the  savings 
and  loans  If  they  could  obtain  basic  checking 
accmmt  privileges.  Today,  these  savers  leave 
Bulistanctlal  sums  in  non-interest  tiearlng 
demand  deposits  in  commercial  banits  sim- 
ply for  the  convenience  of  a  checking  ac- 
count. This  monopoly  liaa  been  a  lucrative 
prlvUege  for  the  commercial  banks. 

At  the  some  time,  I  want  to  see  legislation 
and  regulations  wlilch  wUl  broaden  the  role 
of  savings  and  loan  institutions  in  the  con- 
sumer loan  field.  In  my  opinion,  a  savings 
and  loan  a&sociatlon  should  be  able  to  make 
basic  consumer  loans  to  any  or  iu  aavera. 
This  expansion  of  savings  and  loan  services 
would  enable  mlUlons  of  consumera  to  re- 
ceive loans  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  and 
to  avoid  the  clutches  of  the  loan  sharks. 
la  adtlition,  the  ability  to  make  basic  con- 
sumer loans  would  make  the  savmgs  and 
loans  much  more  attractive  for  the  millions 
of  savers  across  the  coimtry. 

There  have  lieen  some  ctianges  In  regula- 
tions to  allow  savings  and  loans  to  make 
loans  for  major  appliances  directly  attached 
as  an  Integral  port  of  a  house.  In  some  areas 
this  gives  the  savings  and  loan  assoclaUons 
the  right  to  make  loans  for  such  things  as 
refrigerators,  stoves,  and  appliances  of  this 
nature.  However,  this  power  should  lie 
broadened  to  allow  any  savings  and  loan  as- 
aocUtioQ  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
any  household  item,  including  rugs,  drap- 
eries, furniture,  appliances  and  like  products. 
Once  again,  such  broadened  powers  would 
give  the  consumer  a  great  opportunity  to 
escape  the  onerous  burden  of  the  small  loan 
company,  the  loan  shark  and  the  other  fast 
buck  operators  who  make  it  so  bard  on  tha 
homebuyer. 

The  savmgs  and  loan  Industry  must  also 
be  given  a  better  deal— a  Pair  Deal— In  the 
deposit  ot  public  monies.  This  includes  the 
public  fimds  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  thoee  of  the  local  and  state  govern- 
ments across  the  land. 

Today,  the  massive  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts— which  amount  to  between  u  billion 
and  tie  biUlon  at  all  times— are  the  sole 
preserve  of  the  commercial  ttanks.  These 
funds,  which  actually  represent  Income  tax 
collections,  are  a  great  bonanza  to  the  big 
oommerclal  banks  which  can  always  count 
on  a  substantial  deposit  from  the  XIB.  Treas- 
ury. There  is  no  reason  why  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  should  not  have  the 
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full  right  to  share  In  these  funds  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

I  also  propose  that  funds  deposited  by  lo- 
cal   governments — school    districts,    county 

governmenw.  city  governments,  and  others 

be  given  100^.  insurance  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  In 
other  words,  if  a  school  district  deposits 
tlOO.OOO  In  a  savings  and  loan  association 
the  entire  sum  wiU  lie  insured  by  FSUC 
This  Insurance,  In  my  opinion,  will  cause 
thoiMands  of  these  local  governmental  units 
to  put  at  least  a  portion  ot  their  funds  m 
the  savings  and  loans. 

As  part  of  this  Fair  Deal  package,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  should  be  given  full 
access  to  the  discount  window  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  savings  and  loan 
associations  should  be  given  the  same  access 
to  the  discount  window  as  their  compeu- 
tors — the  commercial  banks — enjoy  today. 

The  banlts  are  able  to  borrow  at  6*^  from 
the  discount  window  and  there  Is  no  logic 
or  economic  reason  why  the  savings  and 
loans  should  not  be  allowed  these  same  priv- 
ileges. In  recent  months,  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  had  to  pay  up  to  8% 
for  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  banks 
could  borrow  from  the  discount  window  at 
ST..  This  inequity  must  be  wiped  out. 

In  addition,  my  friends,  we  must  find  a 
meons— a  policy- which  wIU  protect  the  sav- 
inga  and  loan  Industry  and  the  homebulld- 
ing  Industry  from  the  sharp  ups  and  downs 
of  the  money  markets.  We  must  have  a 
monetary  policy  which  operates  equally  and 
which  does  not  penalize— In  a  highly  unfair 
and  unequal  fashion- the  savings  and  loan 
and  homebullding  Industries  In  times  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates. 

In  the  long  run,  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  will 
be  a  re-shaping  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  Uie  monetary  mechanisms  which 
control  the  supply  of  money  and  Interest 
rates.  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  savings 
and  loon  industry  to  make  a  fight  for  broad 
reforms  of  our  monetary  system  so  that  the 
bousing  Industry— and  your  mduatry- is 
given  a  fair  chance  and  the  necessary  pro- 
tection from  the  harsh  movements  of  mone- 
tary poUcy.  It  la  wrong — ond  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  Nation— to  have  housing  bear 
the  frontline  duty  of  every  fight  against 
Inflation. 

AU  of  you  are  aware  of  the  discussion  that 
has  erupted  concerning  the  conflict  of  Inter- 
est provisions  contained  in  the  Bousing  BUI 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Cam- 
mittee.  These  provisions  are  contained  in 
Section  911  of  the  reported  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  ot  1070  which  the 
House  Will  deal  with  in  the  poet-electloo 
session  tieglimlng  next  week. 

I  believe  you  know— and  my  entire  record 

In  public  life  should  clearly  Indicate that  1 

have  always  opposed   conlUct  of  mtereat— 
whatever  form  it  might  take. 

Many  ot  these  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tions violate  basic  moral  principles,  but  more 
importantly,  I  am  convUiced  that  conflicts 
of  Interest— whether  they  are  found  in  the 
business  or  political  world— arc  almost  always 
detrimental  to  the  pubUc. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognlke  that  there  is 
a  legitimate  disagreement  among  individuals 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  true  conflict  of  In- 
terest. I  think  thetie  situations  should  be 
Judged  on  two  basic  criteria— first,  does  the 
conflict  harm  the  public  Interest,  and  sec- 
ondly.  does  it  provide  an  unfair  competlUve 
position? 

SecUon  911  of  the  proposed  1970  Bouang 
Act  would  provide  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  clear  authority  to  regulate 
appraisals  and  other  services — including  tlUe 
and  settlement  services— to  assure  that  con- 
flict of  interest  situotlons  do  not  exist  the 
purpose  of  this  SecUon  would  be  to  give  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  power  to  cor- 
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rect  any  conflict  of  interest  situauon  which 
might  be  operaUng  to  the  detrunent  of  the 
borrower,  a  depositor  or  member  of  a  savincs 
and  loan  asaoclauon.  or  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  Section  Is  also  designed  to  protect 
savings  and  loan  assoclaUons  from  unfair 
competition  created  by  conflict  of  Interest 
situations.  In  short.  Section  911  is  a  protec- 
publlc"  ^"^  '"Ouslry  as  weU  as  for  the 
u^^,\  •"."  "'"<='«<1  the  Unguage  of  sec- 

1SL^^"°°  '"''  "■•  '1°™  I^an  Bank 
Hoard.  Frankly.  1  am  not  convinced  that  this 

L,^!„'"";f°°'  ""'■  '  ''°  '■V  ">"  th" 
eglslatlve  hl»tor>-  should  be  made  clear  so 
that  there  Is  no  confusion  concerning  Con- 
gress Intention  in  this  Section 
H„^°*J""'"'  °'  ""  "vings  and  loan  in- 
dustry have  also  made  the  point  that  this 
anguage  appUea  only  to  the  aatings  and 
loan  industry  and  does  not  provide  Smilor 
resu-lcuons  on  the  other  segments  of  the 
Bnancla^  commomty.  This  is  a  valid  crit- 
icism and  your  leodera  are  to  be  commended 
for  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Commllee.  1  think  that 
the  exlstmg  bill  Should  be  amended  to  applv 
conflict  of  interest  prohlbiuons  acrosa   the 

^IITlh,"  J^.  ''^**  "'  »°"«^li"  insututlons 
over  which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction.  I  wlU  support 
aniendmenu  to  this  effect  on  Uie  floor 

Frankly.  I  am  convinced  that  the  conflict 
of  interest  provisions  will  be  of  great  bene- 
nt  to  your  industry.  Tou  are  often  uulalrly 
orltlclaed  and,  m  some  cases,  isolated  ex- 
amples have  been  used  to  give  your  entu-e 
industry  a  black  e.ve.  The  conflict  of  mt^^t 
fhTni","."  ""  'PP'y  ■^™'  "«  *^'i  "^tf  I 
clsm  that  has  been  aimed  at  the  savings  and 
loan  organliatlons  In  recent  yean 

Turning  to  the  broader  Issues,  i  am  con- 
vinced that  the  economic  problems  of  the 
nation  will  get  priority  attention  in  the  gind 
Congress   In  my  opinion.  Uie  82nd  Congress 

J^^«^l°  "^°  '""«  "^^  '°  '  °i«<:b  Sore 
forthright  manner  than  has  been  true  in 
previous  sessions.  Last  week's  election  re- 
noX"'^,,",'"'"  reaction  ajalnst  the  eco- 
nomic policies  followed  by  the  Nuton 
Admlnlstrauon.  *»ixou 

In  Texas  and  other  states  where  the  Demo- 
wats  scored  big  victories.  I  am  convinced  that 
Uie  economic  issues  were  the  paramount 
reawns.  The  Republicans  nevB-  md  fa«  up 
to  the  economic  concerns  of  the  people  In- 
stead, they  fen  back  on  a  series  of  emotloMI 
l^^.^"  ."'  ""™P«  »°  bide  the  true  facts 
irom  the  American  people. 

When  Umea  get  hard.  Republicans  always 
relse  emouonal  i»su«i  and  this  is  why  they 
have  been  able  to  control  the  CongrMs  loV 
only  four  of  the  last  torty-tw«  years 

The  election  returns  have  given  the  Demo- 
OTtlc  Congress  a  greot  opportunity  to  move 
forword  with  programs  that  wlU  bring  last- 
ing Improvement  in  the  economic  picture 
And  I  imagine  that  President  Nixon  and  his 
advisers  are  restudying  theu  poeluona  Thev 
may  be  less  anxious  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Congressional  ellorls  to  subillae  the  econ- 
omy m  the  new  session.  They  may  be  a  ut- 
".'.1'^,-"""°'"  '°  "^o""  "iown  on  the  side 
Of  the  big  banks  and  big  business  Interests 
every  time  a  hard  decision  roust  be  made 
on  an  economic  problem. 

Likewise,  the  banking  community  will  be 
reading  these  elecUon   returns   carefullv    I 

""■ff  .J""'  ""  '''K  ''*°'"  "'"  understand 
mat  the  American  people  do  not  approve  of 
runaway  interest  rates  and  do  not  endorse 
the  Administration's  permissiveness  towsrd 
Uie  banking  community.  In  any  event,  let 
me  assure  the  big  banking  Intereats  that  the 
92nd  Congress  does  plan  to  do  somethlnit 
about  high  interest  rates  and  high  imem: 
ployment  whether  or  not  this  disturbs  the 
special  interests. 
The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
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the  big  banks'  boardlnghouse  reacb  Into  all 
areaa  of  tbe  economy.  They  are  sick  and 
iired  of  reading  about  the  big  banking  lobby 
on  Copltol  Hill  and  blatant  efforu  to  spread 
around  money  to  Influence  legislation.  Some 
of  these  efforto  have  gained  the  banking 
(raternity  the  laatlng  enmity  of  many 
Congressmen. 

This  Is  a  great  country  and  I  think  that 
its  political  Institutions— such  as  the  Con- 
gress—ehare  In  this  greatness.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican people — regardless  .of  thetr  political  per- 
fiuaslona — appreciate  the  tawdry  efforts  of 
the  big  bank  lobby  to  buy  legislative  favors. 
Such  efforts — whether  they  are  successfully 
carried  out  or  not^-«trlke  at  the  very  heart 
of  a  great  democratic  system.  Anyone  who 
really  believes  in  the  American  system-- 
whether  they  are  Republicans.  DemocraU.  or 
Independents — must  speak  out  against  such 
attempted  corruption.  When  an  Industry 
steps  out  of  bounds  in  this  manner,  the 
Congres8-*and  others  with  the  proper  Juris- 
diction— must  act  to  protect  our  democratic 
institutions. 

ITie  B2nd  Congress  has  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  greatness.  It  has  a  great  chance  to 
reverse  the  downward  economic  trends  and 
to  put  the  economy  back  on  a  stable  course. 
The  92nd  Congress  baa  an  opportunity  to 
move  the  country  forward  again  and  I  pre- 
dict that  It  will  be  equal  to  this  tremendous 
challenge. 

At  the  same  time,  your  industry  has  your 
challenge  over  these  next  few  years.  Tou  have 
a  gnat  opportunity  to  set  your  bouse  In 
order,  to  obtain  broader  powers  and  to  play 
a  greater  role  In  a  revived  housing  industry. 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 
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TIMES  ARTICLE  CITES  GROWINa 
IMPORTANCE  OP  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Recoks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  education's 
orphan  is  winning  new  friends  and  en- 
joying better  hospitality.  Vocational- 
teclinical  courses  are  being  sought  by 
young  people  in  greater  numbers  each 
year,  and  the  media  is  gradually  recog- 
nizing the  imix)rtance  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  Sunday.  November  22,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  very  good  arti- 
cle on  the  growth  of  vocational-techni- 
cal education.  The  William  Stevens  piece 
cites  the  personal  satisfaction  gained  by 
vocational  education  students,  and  it 
points  out  that  so  many  of  today's  Jobs 
require  postsccondary  training.  The  arti- 
cle, however,  does  not  mention  the  ris- 
ing Federal  taput.  The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  amend- 
ments play  an  important  role  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  man  and  his  work.  The 
article  follows: 

CoLLCflc- Level    Vocationa].    Schools    Boom 
(By  Willliim  K.  Stevens) 

OKMrLccs.  Oicla..  November  19.— Only  20 
per  cent  of  AmerlcftU  youths  today  graduate 
from  college  with  a  four-jrear  degree  or  bet- 
ter. BUI  Rlaner.  a  wiry.  34-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran  with  short  brown  hair,  a  shy  manner 
and  a  MarUie  Corps  bulldog  tattooed  on  his 
right  arm.  Is  one  of  the  other  80  per  cent. 

As  a  student  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech  In 
Okmulgee.  Ifr.  Rlsner  Is  one  of  nearly  two 
nuuion  Americans  enrolled  full-time  m  voca- 


tional or  technical  traming  courses  above  the 
high  school  leveL  That  makes  him  part  of 
an  educational  movement  that  has  developed 
tremendously  In  the  last  sU  years.  In  1964 
there  were  about  150.000  students  lUse  Mr 
Rlsner. 

The  growth  constitutea  one  Indication  that 
vocational-technical  schooling,  long  the  step- 
child of  American  education,  may  be  about 
to  come  into  Its  own.  Mr.  KUner'a  experience 
Illustrates  one  reason  why. 

Yesterday  morning,  he  sat  at  his  own  work- 
bench In  a  neat,  brightly  lighted  watchmak- 
ing shop  where  quiet  Is  prized  and  precision 
IS  king.  He  gently  grasped  a  tiny  balance 
wheel  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  with  utter 
concentration  Installed  It  In  a  timepiece. 

That  done,  be  relaxed.  Ut  a  cigarette  and 
quietly  told  a  visitor  that  after  four  years 
of  mlxed-up  drift  In  a  general  high  school 
curriculum  and  after  much  Indecision  about 
his  future  that  was  partly  resolved  by  his 
four  years  of  service,  he  had  worked  in  a 
machine  shop  for  a  while  but  was  not  reaUv 
excited  about  It. 

Then  he  began  "fooling  around"  with 
watches  m  his  fathers  Jewelry  store  In  Chlc- 
kaaha,  near  Oklahoma  City.  It  was  a  short 
step  from  there  to  Oklahoma  State  Tech. 

fctr.  RIsner's  seriousness  gave  way  to  a 
broad  grin  when  the  visitor  asked  If  things 
were  working  out  all  right. 

■Tea,  sir!"  he  said.  "This  is  my  bag.  Not 
too  many  people  can  make  a  watch  do  what 
they  want  It  to." 

What  bas  Oklahoma  Suu  Tech  meant  to 
him? 

"Boy,  ni  tell  you  the  truth."  he  said.  "It's 
the  greatest  thing  In  the  world.  Everybody 
talks  about  finding  himself.  I  guesa  I  found 
myself  here." 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Onlted  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  American  Voca- 
Uonal  Association  suggest  that  Mr.  Rlsner  Is 
In  many  ways  more  typical  of  American 
youth  than  is  the  winner  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

TWXHTT-THBEE  PERCENT  ARE  DROPOITTS 

It  IB  estimated  that  of  every  100  youths, 
23  drop  out  of  high  school  before  grndua- 
tlon.  Another  25.  like  Mr.  Rlsner.  graduate 
from  high  school  with  no  Job  training,  but 
do  not  go  to  college. 

Between  five  and  ten  graduate  with  enough 
technical  or  vocational  training  to  get  a  Job. 
About  15  enter  two-year  community  colleges, 
where  many  take  vocauonal  or  technical 
courses,  or  schools  like  Oklahoma  State  Tech, 

That  leaves  30  of  every  lOO  youths  who 
embark  on  four-year  degree  programs.  But 
only  20  eventually  graduate. 

In  all.  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  as  many  as  25  million  Americans  now 
need  some  form  of  vocational  and  technical 
training.  It  says  about  10  million  are  getting 
It — 5  million  In  high  school,  2  million  in  full- 
time  post-secondary  vocational-technical 
programs,  and  the  rest  as  short-term  and 
part-time  adult  studenu  who  want  to  Im- 
prove or  update  their  skills. 

Although  the  10  mllUon  estimate  Is  dou- 
ble that  of  1964,  suggesting  a  boom,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  vocational-technical 
Ualnlng  even  now  Is  "pretty  damn  poor."  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  I^«  Barwick,  associate  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  adult,  vocational 
and  technical  training. 

RISE   IN    FEUERAL    AID 

Authoritative  sources  within  the  Offlce  of 
Education  expect  that  during  the  next  year 
there  will  develop  what  one  official  called  "a 
substantlaUy  Increased"  Federal  eflfort  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. President  NUion's  nominee  for 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  Jr.,  la  well  known  as  a  particularly 
strong  advocate  of  the  need  to  plao*  voca- 
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tlonal-tecbulcal  training  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  academic  Instruction. 

Like  many  other  critics.  Dr.  Marland  be- 
lieves that  "endemic  snobbery  has  tended  to 
classify  the  manual-manipulative  task  too 
simply  as  nonlntellectually  noncreatlve." 

The  National  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  established  by  Congress  In 
1968,  said  in  a  report  last  year  that  Ameri- 
cans In  recent  years  have  promoted  the  Idea 
that  "the  only  good  education  is  an  educa- 
tion capped  by  tour  years  of  college." 

The  report  branded  this  attitude  as 
"snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a  revelaUon  of 
why  schools  fall  so  many  students."  The  at- 
titude, said  the  report,  "Infects  the  Federal 
Government"  wlUcn  Invests  (14  In  the  na- 
tions universities  for  every  dollar  It  Invests 
In    vocational-technical    education 

Dr.  Marland  and  others  believe  there  are 
signs  that  this  attitude  Is  beginning  to 
change,  at  least  among  some  students  who 
are  starting  to  resist  the  "college-at-any- 
cost"  viewpoint  and  are  takmg  a  second  look 
at  their  own  capabuitles,  and  Interests  and 
at  how  they  lit  into  today's  Job  market." 

The  Offlce  of  Education  estimates  that  50 
per  cent  of  all  Jobs  opening  up  In  the  1970s 
will  require  training  beyond  high  school,  but 
less  than  a  four-year  degree.  This  appears 
to  account  in  part  for  the  dramatic  surge  m 
post-secondary  vocatlonal-technlcal  enroll- 
ment. 

In  many  cases,  says  Dr.  Hardwlck.  the  vo- 
catlonal-technlcal student  In  a  postsecond- 
ary  school  like  Oklahoma  State  Tech  or  one 
of  the  1.100  commmulty  colleges  that  dot  the 
land  "has  been  out  of  high  school,  faced 
the  real  world,  and  found  out  he  couldn't  get 
a  Job."  ^ 

The  boom  In  post-secondary  vocational  en- 
rollment Is  virtuauy  nationwide  and  Is  Uk- 
Ing  place  In  a  variety  of  insutuuons. 


HtJGE  RISS   SZHCK   1»S3 

In  Wisconsin,  for  Instance,  the  nonresi- 
dential Milwaukee  area  Technical  College  of- 
fers programs  on  five  levels  of  difficulty 
ranging  from  basic  courses  for  functional 
Illiterates  to  a  two-year  associate  arts  degree 
program  In  the  most  sophisticated  technol- 
ogies. Two-thirds  of  the  school's  11.000  full- 
thne  enrollment  la  at  the  post-secondarv 
level. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  state-wide  system  of 
nonresidential  technical  Institutes  and  voca- 
tionally oriented  community  colleges  has 
grown  to  Include  54  Institutions  since  It  was 
established  m  1983,  Enrollment  has  risen 
from  8.000  to  240,000. 

In  many  states,  such  as  California,  Florida 
and  VU-ginla.  strong  vocational-technical 
programs  have  developed  In  the  commiulty 
couege  system.  Colorado  this  year  reported 
that  the  vocational  education  share  of  com- 
munity college  enrollment  had  Increased 
from  18  to  31  per  cent  In  two  years. 

Dr.  Hardwlck,  among  others,  considers  the 
program  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  a  branch 
of  Oklahoma  State  nnlverslty,  as  an  example 
of  vocatlonal-technlcal  training  very  nearly 
at  Its  best.  With  3,000  students,  it  Is  the 
largest  such  school  In  the  Southwest.  It  Is 
atypical  of  other  such  schools  In  one  respect. 
It  Is  a  residential  Institution,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  all  over  Oklahoma,  31  other  states 
and  nine  foreign  countries. 

WORKADAT   8Knj.a 

In  Its  essential  aspects,  however,  the 
school's  program  Is  said  to  be  typical  of  post- 
secondary  vocatlonal-technlcal  education 
generally.  Basically,  the  curriculum  consists 
of  the  skills  and  techmques  of  workaday 
America. 

Among  the  slghta.  sounds  and  smells  at 
the  -school  are  the  clang  of  hammers  pound- 
ing out  dented  car  fenders;  the  blinking  of 
lights  on  computer  consoles  and  the  whir  or 
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magnetic  computer  tapes;  the  sweet  odor  of 
baking  bread;  the  elegance  of  ornate  cakes 
made  by  bakery  students;  the  hiss  of  dry- 
cleaning  machines:  the  pungent  smell  of 
leather  In  the  shoe,  boot  and  saddle  shop; 
the  Intentneas  of  commercial  art  students 
doing  a  still  life;  the  fresh  smell  of  cured 
wood  in  the  carpentry  shop;  the  put-putting 
of  lawnjnower  and  motorcycle  engines;  the 
deeper  throb  of  massive  dlesels,  and  the  quiet 
concentration  of  budding  electronics  tech- 
nicians as  they  grapple  with  atomic  theory, 
or  of  a  student  machinist  as  he  programs  a 
computer  to  operate  a  cvbornetlc  metal- 
shuplng  machine. 

In  all,  the  school  oilers  training  In  47 
specialties  designed  to  lead  students  directly 
to  Jobs  at  the  end  of,  typically,  two  years. 

STDOENTS  QIJESTIONEO 

Dr.  Keiuietb  Hoyt  of  the  Oniveralty  of 
Maryland,  a  specialist  in  the  guidance  and 
counseling  of  vocational-technical  student*, 
last  year  questioned  a  sample  of  848  OkI.i- 
boma  State  Tech  students  as  to  their  back- 
grounds snd  reasons  for  attending  the  school. 
The  answers  generally  matched  those  of  a 
large,  nationwide  sample  of  20,000  taken  by 
Dr.  Hoyt. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  student  reported 
themselves  to  have  been  in  the  top  half  of 
their  high  school  classes.  Seven  per  cent  said 
they  were  high  .■school  dropouts.  A  third  were 
married,  more  than  half  younger  than  21. 

Sixty-one  per  cent,  like  Bill  Rlsner,  had 
taken  a  general  course  In  high  school.  About 
a  quarter  had  takcu  vocational  education. 

A  key  finding,  to  those  who  suspect  that 
there  Is  a  new  swmg  toward  vocational - 
technical  training  among  youth,  was  that 
only  28  per  cent  had  been  encouraged  to  at- 
tend a  school  like  Oklahoma  SUte  Tech.  An- 
other Is  that  52  per  cent  said  they  ultimately 
had  decided  to  take  the  training  because  they 
"dug"  the  particular  field,  rather  than  for 
monetary  reasons. 

These  findings  tre  consistent  with  two 
observations  made  by  some  students  and 
teachers  at  the  school. 

FOLLOW    OWN    STAR 

First,  there  appears  to  be  greater  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  students  to  follow 
their  own  Instincts  and  interests,  rather  than 
bow  to  the  strong  bias  c:  many  teachers, 
parents  and  guidance  counselors  in  favor  of 
college  education. 

Some  students,  like  23-year-old  Don 
Freedman  of  Boston,  are  enroumg  In  voca- 
tional or  technical  courses  after  attending 
a  tour-year  college.  Mr.  Freedman  went  to 
Long  Island  University  for  four  years,  then 
taught  school  for  a  while  before  discover- 
ing that  "that  really  wasn't  what  I  was  Into." 

He  Is  now  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech.  study- 
ing to  be  a  baker  and  cake  decorator  so  that 
he  can  Join  his  father's  bakery  business  in 
Boston. 

Second,  some  teachers  detect  a  resurgence 
of  pride  in  workmanship  among  some  young 
people.  Such  pride  Is  obvious  in  youths  like 
19-ycar-old  Gerald  Scott,  formerly  of  Walton, 
N.Y.,  who  overrode  the  go-to-coiiege  desires 
of  parent  and  guidance  counselor  to  enroll 
at  Oklahoma  State  Tech  to  study  what  he 
likes — auto  mechanics.  As  he  and  his  part- 
ner, 19-year-old  Tom  Shupbach  of  Burling- 
ton, Okla.,  pored  over  an  automatic  trans- 
mission, their  pleasure  and  engagement  were 
readily  apparent. 

"I  oouldnt  really  be  happy  doing  anything 
else, "  said  Mr.  Shupbach. 


SncEs),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Dennis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  November  23 
through  December  3,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Wyatt.  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  on  account  of  official  bustoess. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
Mr.  PzppiR    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo«-ing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
hcn?tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidi)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
e.\lrancous  material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MicHEt,  for  15  mhiutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Koch)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  toclude  e.Ntraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Lecoett,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rabick.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Redss,  for  30  mmutes,  today, 

Mr.  Leocett,  for  60  minutes,  Novem- 
ber 24, 


quest  of  Mr.  Koch)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reijss  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PicKiE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  m  three  Instances. 

Mr.  BiNOKAM  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley, 

Mr.  Moss  m  two  inttances. 

Mr,  White. 

Mr.  Hesert. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Mnssachu.'Ktts  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

i!r.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  HCKGAir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  si-x  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Passman  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dent  during  gen- 
eral debate  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
with  his  remarks  to  general  debate  Ave 
proposed  amendments  on  HJl.  16785, 
together  witli  an  explanation  and  analy-' 
sis  of  each  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  revise  and 
extend  and  toclude  extraneous  matter 
with  remarks  he  made  during  general 
debate  on  H.R.  16785. 

(The  followtog  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammirschmidt)  and  to  to- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr,  Wyatt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  to  10  instances. 
Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Teagde  of  California. 
Mr.  WvuAM  to  two  instances. 

Mr.    ESRLEHAR. 

Mr.  LnjAN. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mrs.  DwYER  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steicxr  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Goodlino  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  Instances. 

IHr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  RriD  of  New  'iTork. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instancea. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admintetration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examtoed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bUl  of  tlie  House  of  the 
followtog  uue.  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  Uie  Speaker: 

HJt.  18546  An  act  to  establi.ih  Improred 
prognuns  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities 
to  extend  the  Agrlciilturol  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoiies. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPE.1KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3G30.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revoluiloa 
Blcenteulal  Commission. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admtoistration.  reported  that  tiiat 
committee  did  on  November  20,  1970 
present  to  the  President,  for  Ills  approval, 
a  Jotot  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
follow  tog  title : 

H.J.  Res.  1255.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  January  10.  1971,  through 
January  16,  1971,  as  "National  RetaUlug 
Week."  " 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  House  do  now  acljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordtogly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  3  mtoutes  pjn.)  tlie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  24,  1970  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2559.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  proposing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscml  year  1971  for  the 
legUlatlve  and  Judicial  branches  and  to  pay 
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cUlma  and  Judgments  rendered  Kgelnst  the 
United  States  (H.  Doc.  No.  430»;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defence,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
annual  compensation  from  Federal  fiindA  of 
the  President,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
University  o^tochester,  exceeds  M5.000.  pur- 
suant to  section  407(bi  of  Public  Law  81-121; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  report  of  the  National  Center  for  Oe&f- 
Bllnd  Youths  and  Adults.  pur.suant  to  section 
16(c)  (2»  of  the  Vocational  Rehabtlltalion 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  1969.  pursuant  to  79  Stat, 
1312,  62  Stat.  1246.  and  64  Stat.  13;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  rcUef  in  patent  and 
trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emergency 
situation  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  which 
began  on  March  Ifl.  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RcCKtVED     FtoK    TBE     COMPTBOLLCa     GENERAL 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  funds  appropriated  for  roads  and 
trails  could  be  ujted  more  effectively  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  uansmittlng  a  re- 
port that  controls  over  the  medicaid  drug 
program  In  Ohio  need  improvement.  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


promote  the  training  of  medical  and  i>ara- 
medical  personnel  In  the  field  of  family 
medldne  (Rept.  No.  91-1620).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  small  busi- 
ness and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  (Rept. 
No.  9l-iei7t.  Referred  to  the  Commute* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Mosaachusetts.  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1266.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  19333, 
a  bill  to  provide  greater  protection  for  cus- 
tomers of  regutered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges 
(Rept.  No.  91-1618J.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1367.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  19504.  a  bill  to 
authorize  approprlationa  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1619).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1268.  A  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
19599.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
granta  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  in  eetabllshing  special  depart* 
ments  and  programs  in  the  field  of  family 
practice,   and   otherwise   to   encourage   and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  Of  Virginia: 
H.R.  19842.  A  biu  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Space  Utilization  Act  to 
provide  for  the  proper  disposition  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  located  along  the  Po- 
tomac River  shore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.    GARMATZ    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mailliard)  : 

H.R.  19843.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
HJl.  19844.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in 
Irish    potato    futures    on    commodity    ex- 
changes; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.   19845.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
As.aistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
arrr.  Mr.  BKLCHOt,  Mr.  Folkt,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ki.sHi'e. 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  Mrs.  Mat.  Mr. 
Mayne.  Mr.  McLCHEa,  Mr.  Mont- 
coMSBT,  Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  Pbics  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Rasick.  Mr.  Sebeuits.  Mr. 
StsK,  Mr.  ZWACH.  and  Mr.  White- 

HUBSTI  : 
H  R.  19846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  certain 
animals  used  for  purposes  of  research,  ex- 
perimentation, exhibition,  or  held   for  &ale 
as  pets;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif orma: 
HJl.  19847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of   career  personnel  In 
the   Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
HJl.  19848.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  order 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs   to  pay    to   a   State   certain   amounts 
toward  the  care  of  veterans  with  service  after 
January  31.  1955.  in  a  State  home;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.R.  19849.   A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Environmental   Bank,   to  authorize   the   is- 
suance of  U.S.  environmental  savings  bonds, 
and    to    establish    an    environmental    trust 
fund;    to   the   Committee   on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  19850.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  study  and 
demonstration  program  for  the  extension  of 
the  navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  WuxtAHs.  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania) ; 
H.R.  19851.  A  bin   to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.   19853.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  & 
deflnltion  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  19853.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8128  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  injuries 
Buffered  by  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  1406.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  one  week  each  year 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  1407.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  memorial  in  honor  and  commemoration 
of  the  Seabees  of  the  VS.  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.  Res.  1408.  Joint  resoluUon  correcting 
certain  printing  and  clerical  errors  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970-  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  AREND8; 
H.  Res.  1269.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chap- 
lain as  a  House  document;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H   Res.  1270.  A  resolution  relating  to  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  radiotelegraph  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto   Rico;    to   the   Committee   on   House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau-^e  1  of  rule  XXn 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Introduced  a  bill  (H  R 
19854 1  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Pacholek  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  a-i  follows: 

445.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
relative  to  Fort  MacArthur.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

446.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  south- 
ern California  regional  airport  systems  study; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

447.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  CaUfomla.  relaUve  to  Garner 
Valley.  CaUf.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CTerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

637.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the 
Legislature  of  Rockland  County.  N.T..  rela- 
tive to  reductions  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  Operation  Headstart  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

638  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners,  Pargo.  H.  Dak.,  relative  to 
prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

639  Also,  petition  of  the  Shasta  Baptist 
Association,  Redding.  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
right  of  peaceful  dissent;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

640.  Also,  peUUon  of  Richard  O.  Morgan. 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Serrloe. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jabces 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  far  above  us  yet  deep 
within  us,  as  we  face  the  tasks  of  another 
week  in  this  troubled  world,  we  pray  for 
quiet  hearts,  wise  minds,  resolute  wills 
and  bodies  fit  for  our  labors.  In  this 
forum  of  freedom  we  ask  not  for  easy 
lives  but  for  ample  resources,  not  that 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


discouragement. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  goodly  heritage 
in  the  land  our  fathers  loved  and  bought 
by  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Make  us  to  be- 
lieve In  America  in  our  day,  and  to  be  so 
consecrated  to  human  betterment  that 
by  the  spiritual  depth,  the  moral  recti- 
tude, the  strength  and  stamina  of  our 
character  we  may  help  the  peoples  of  the 
world  discover  their  emancipating  truth, 
the  light  of  true  freedom,  and  the  broth- 
erhood that  binds  all  men  together. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  that  one  who 
l5  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


'  the  Senate  today. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Rdssell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Presidknt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  23,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  jAUEa  B.  Ali.sn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RICHARD  B.  R08SEU., 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CHURCH  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTITON  OP 
SENATOR  McGOVERN  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  to- 
day, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKHN)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 20.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  •vitli 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin i  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Aiizona  yield  to  me 
briefly,  without  losing  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nqs.  1357, 1358,  and  1359. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAMILY  SEPARATION  ALLOWANCE 
The  bin,  H.R.  110,  to  amend  section 
427(b)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  that  a  family  separation  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  a  member  of  a  uni- 


formed service  even  though  the  member 
does  not  maintain  a  residence  or  house- 
hold for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his 
management  and  control,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1346),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

H.R.  110  l5  designed  u>  restore  tlie  ramiljr 
separaUon  allowance  lo  approxtmateiy  47,- 
000  service  families  whose  entitlement  lo 
this  930  monthly  allowance  waa  terminated 
on  December  1.  1968.  as  a  consequence  or  a 
ruling  by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
tJuited  Slates. 

In  that  ruling  the  Comptroller  General 
stated  that  the  legislative  history  of  the  law 
supports  the  view  that  the  payment  may 
only  be  authorized  In  those  cases  where  the 
service  member  Is  actually  maintaining  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  family — un- 
der his  m.inagement  and  control. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  waa  to  disqualify 
a  great  many  families  that  had  made  other 
housing  arrangements.  Most  typical  is  the 
case  where  the  service  member's  wife  and 
cbUdren  arrange  to  live  with  her  parents 
or  his  parents  when  the  husband  is  ordered 
to  duty  In  a  restricted  area  where  his  de- 
pendents are  not  i.utfaorlzed  to  accompanv 
him. 

The  family  separation  allowance  was  first 
authorized  by  the  tTniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1&63.  The  allowance  was  intended  to 
help  defray  the  additional  household  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  enforced  separa- 
tion of  servicemen  from  their  familiea  be- 
cause of  military  orders. 

Section  427(b)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  the  statutory  basis  for  the  family 
separation  allowance  entitlement  and  states 
In  part: 

(bl  Except  in  time  of  war  or  of  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  Congress, 
and  in  addition  to  any  allowance  of  per  diem 
to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled  under 
this  title,  including  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  member  of  a  umformed  service 
with  dependents  (other  than  a  member  In 
pay  grade  E-1,  E-a,  E-3,  or  E-»  (4  years'  or 
leas  service)  who  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  allow- 
ance lor  quarters  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly 
allowance  equal  to  »30  if — 

(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
his  permanent  station  or  a  place  near  that 
station  is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  section  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station; 

(2)  he  Is  on  duty  on  board  a  .^hlp  away 
from  the  home  port  of  the  ship  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  more  than  30  days:  or 

(3 )  he  is  on  temporary  duty  away  from  his 
permanent  station  for  a  continuous  period 
of  more  than  30  days  and  his  dependents  do 
not  reside  at  or  near  his  temporary  duty 
station. 

Although  the  language  of  the  law  makes 
no  reference  to  the  family's  residential  situ- 
ation, the  Comptroller  General  In  his  deci- 
sion of  February  9,  1988  (3-157486),  rules 
that  unless  a  member  maintains  a  residence 
or  household  for  his  dependents,  subject  to 
his  management  and  control,  which  he  will 
likely  share  with  them  as  a  common  bouse- 
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runhcr  stated  the  entuiement  docs  not  ex- 
ist If  the  dependeuts  reside  as  guests  or  vui- 
tors  In  the  home  of  relatives  or  rrienda  and 
the  member  mAintaJna  no  other  residence 
for  them  subject  to  hl«  management  and 
control. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  the  purpose  or  the  allowBnce,  aa 
sutfgeated  by  the  legislative  history,  wan  to 
t-umpeusate  a  service  member  for  the  added 
household  expenses  Incurred  by  hia  depend- 
ents when,  for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
because  of  his  military  aisignment  he  can- 
not reside  with  them — and  that  generally 
those  houwhold  expenses  are  those  that  re- 
BUU  (rem  the  need  to  hire  others  to  do  the 
work  normally  done  by  the  service  member. 
The  I>cpartment  of  Defense  and  service 
regulations  recognise  that  the  purpose  of  the 
allowance  Is  to  compensate  (or  the  added 
household  eitpenses  incurred  because  of  the 
mpmber's  absence.  Rriwever.  this  has  been 
broadly  Interpreted  by  the  services— and  al- 
though applications  for  famllv  separation  al- 
lowance generally  require  the  service  mem- 
ber to  certify  that  he  maintains  a  residence 
or  household  for  his  dependents  at  a  pitrtlcu- 
lar  address— there  was  no  requirement  that 
such  residence  or  household  had  to  be  "un- 
der his  management  and  control." 

The  military  departmenu  In  admiulaterlng 
the  allowance  without  regard  to  the  actual 
exUtence  of  a  household,  proceeded  on  the 
asaumpuon  that  these  "added  household  ex- 
penaes"  were  in  fact  incurred,  if  not  di- 
rectly—indirectly— inherent  to  apartment 
rentals  on  one  hand,  and  by  sharing  of  house- 
hold operating  expenses  when  living  with 
friends  or  relatlvei;.  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appreciates 
thAt  the  original  concept  of  the  separation 
allowance  sircA-ed  the  additional  cosU  In- 
curred In  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
hOLisebold  due  to  the  absence  of  the  husband. 
I  e..  the  family  "handyman."  These  certainly 
account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
added  costs.  In  many  instances. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  expenses 
that  are  directly  attribuUble  to  the  family 
separation  which  are  not  associated  with  the 
upkeep  of  a  house.  Some  of  these  come  about 
BimpJy  from  running  what  amounts  to  two 
households  such  as  the  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  automobile,  now  left  In  -  .. 

the  care  of  the  wife;  the  repair  of  small  ap-      ^**'y  ^^  "°t  reside  at  or  near  that    staUon, 


ice  assigned  to  Gtovemment  qitarters  pro- 
viding he  is  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
separation  aliowance  was  considered 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1347).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpoae  of  H.R.  386  Is  to  extend  the 
payment  of  a  family  separation  allowance 
(ft30  a  month)  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  whoae  dependents  occupy  Govern- 
ment quarters,  and  who  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  a  family  separation  allowance. 

The  existing  exclusion  results  from  the 
langnage  of  the  statute  which  establishes 
as  one  of  the  criterion  for  entitlement  to 
this  special  separation  allowance,  a  stipu- 
lation that  it  be  payable  only  to  those  mem- 
tjers  who  are  "enutled  to  basic  allowance 
for  quarters."  Thus,  since  the  entitlement 
to  the  "basic  allowance  for  quarters"  does 
not  arise  In  the  instance  of  those  members 
who  are  occupying  Government  quarters, 
they  are  precluded  from  the  receipt  of  the 
monthly  separaUon  allowance,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  might  otherwise 
meet  all  of  the  other  criteria  of  the  statute. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  result  was 
intended  by  the  Armed  Services  Osmmittec 
at  the  lime  of  enactment  of  this  statute. 
However,  the  Department  of  Defense  U  now 
of  the  view  that  this  is  a  dscrlminatory 
provision  and  Is  recommending  that  the  stat- 
ute be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives contained  In  H.R.  366. 

Section  11  (H  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  Act  of  1963  <37  U.S.C.  427  (b))  au- 
thorized a  family  separation  allowance  to  a 
member  with  dependenu  (other  than  a  mem- 
ber in  pay  grade  E-1.  E-2,  E-3,  or  E-4  (4 
years  or  leas  service) )  who  Is  entitled  to  a 
basic  aUowance  for  quarters  if  his  depend- 
ents are  not  authorized  to  move  at  Govern- 
ment expense  to  his  permauent  station,  and 


pllancea,  children's  bicycles,  et  cetera,  articles 
of  personal  necessity  which  are  duplicated— 
Including  subecrlptlons  to  the  hometown 
newspaper,  periodicals,  news  magazines;  fam- 
ily chores  which  are  usually  shared  between 
husband  aud  wife  now  add  to  the  family 
budget.  A  typical  example  is  the  case  where 
the  wife  must  hire  a  babysitter  while  she  does 
the  shopping.  There  are  many  othen — some 
obvious  and  others — not  so  obvious,  For  ex- 
ample, the  family  postal  biU  becomes  a  sub- 
stantial additional  item  of  expense,  with 
letters  and  packages  from  home  to  boost  the 
morale  of  the  service  member  by  frequently 
seniltng  him  a  "touch  of  home."  At  the  other 
end.  the  service  member  himself  must  pay. 
out-of-pocket,  for  such  services  as  laundry 
and  clothing  repairs  which  are  normally 
performed  at  home  by  his  wife. 

HJl,  no  will  overcome  the  unfortunate 
consequences  and  adverse  morale  effect  stem- 
ming from  the  Comptroller  General  ruling 
and  will  resolve  the  Issue  at  hand  by  making 
It  clear  that  the  entitlement  to  the  family 
separation  allowance  la  not  contingent  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  household 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
aervico  member  concerned. 


FAMILY   SEPARATION   ALLOWANCE  , ^._ 

The  bill   TTR    ^Ji«  trv  omar.^  ♦1*1    ^n    m     ^'''*'*'  servlccs  and  are  prevalent  whenever  a 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that     household.  These  added  expenses  fall  into 


or  he  is  on  duty  on  board  a  ship  away  from 
his  permanent  duty  station  for  more  tlian 
30  days,  or  he  is  on  temporary  duty  away 
from  his  peniuineni  station  for  a  continuous 
period  of  more  than  30  days  and  his  depend- 
ent* do  not  reside  at  or  near  hla  temporary 
duty  station.  Since  a  member  whose  depend- 
ents reside  In  Government  quarters  Is  not 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowrtnce  for  quarters, 
ho  does  not  qualify  for  family  separation  al- 
lowance under  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  current  law.  The  distinction  now  made 
in  this  entitlement,  which  awards  the  al- 
lowance to  those  separated  families  not  in 
Government  quarters  and  denies  it  to  sep- 
arated families  living  in  Government  quar- 
ters, was  based  on  the  assumption  that  those 
families  occupying  Government  quarters  en- 
Joy  bnse-provlded  services  and  facilities 
which  offset  the  need  for  the  allowance  for 
these  families. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
extra  out-of-pocket  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  separated  famnies  arc  substantially  the 
mjnc.  and  the  distinction  now  made  In  law 
between  those  families  occupying  Govern- 
ment quarters  and  those  occupying  private 
housing  la  unwarranted  and  result*  In  se. 
rlouB  Inequities.  The  extra  coeta  Involved  are, 
for    the  most  part,   unrelated   to  base-Dro- 


penses  of  the  member  himself  at  the  over- 
sea location,  and  those  added  expenses  of  the 
family  unit  as  a  whole. 

Listed  below  are  examples  of  the  factors 
which  tend  to  raise  the  Overall  cost  of  run- 
ning a  spilt  household. 

1.  The  family  at  homa 

(a)  The  cost  of  routine  home  maintenance 
repairs  usually  performed  by  the  husband 
They  Include  such  things  as  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  family  auto,  repair  of  house- 
hold appliances,  yard  care. 

(b)  Extra  transportation  expenses  when 
the  wife  does  not  drive. 

(c)  Baby-sitting  fees. 
2.  The  member  overseas 

io)  Dupltcatory  expenses  for  magazines, 
books,  newspapers,  personal  and  household 
type  Items. 

f  b)  Laundry  and  other  service  charges. 
<cj  Extra  food  and  recreation  costs. 
3.  The  family  unit  aa  a  whole 
TTie  enlisted  member  who  Is  separated  from 
his  family  is.  in  oil  likelihood,  being  sub- 
.^Isted  from  a  Government  mesa  and  oon»e- 
quently  forfeits  51. 33  dally,  the  amount  of 
his  basic  allowance  for  suliaistence.  This  sum 
represents  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
family  food  budget  under  normal  conditions 
when  the  full  family  group  Is  eating  together. 
Where  available,  certain  base-provided 
services  and  conveniences  are  unquestlonablv 
helpful  to  these  families.  However,  their  avail- 
ability cannot  he  assumed.  While  a  family 
may  technically  be  assigned  Government 
quarters  (for  which  the  member  forfeits  hi9. 
basic  allowance) .  it  may  not  necessarily  have 
access  to  base-typv  facilities  in  the  sense  ap- 
parently envisioned  by  the  law  In  denying 
them  this  WO-a-month  allowance.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Government  support  may  be  min- 
imal or  even  nonexistent. 

Of  partlctUar  interest  In  this  regard  is  the 
special  situation  at  the  former  Schilling  Air 
Force  Base  In  Sallna,  Kans.  Here,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Is  managing  an  experimen- 
tal program  to  provide  badly  needed  housing 
for  separated  service  families  by  utUiztnR 
Government  housing  which  was  made  excess 
by  the  deactivation  of  this  former  airboac  in 
1D6S.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  military  fam- 
ilies, of  all  the  services,  now  occupy  Schilling 
Manor,  the  family  housing  area  of  this  former 
Air  Force  base.  A  waiting  list  of  approxi- 
mately 100  families  further  attests  to  the 
urgent  housing  needs  of  these  separated  mili- 
tary families  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Schilling  situation 
pzu^lcularly  highlights  the  inequity  of  limit- 
Ing  the  current  entitlements  to  a  separation 
allowance  to  those  members  whose  families 
do  not  occupy  Government  quarters. 

Under  the  circiunstanoes.  ihe  reactivation 
of  Schilling  Manor  was  undertaken  on  an 
austere  basis  with  the  rehablUtatlon  of  only 
essential  facilities.  There  is.  for  example  no 
Internal  bus  service  provided,  the  absence 
of  which  results  In  Increased  transportation 
costs  for  most  of  the  occupant*.  (This  Is  a 
particularly  acute  situation  at  SchUllng 
since  approximately  40  percent  of  the  de- 
pendent wives  are  foreign  born,  many  of 
whom  do  not  drive).  An  adequate  com- 
mlasary  was  relnstltuted,  but  the  post  ex- 
change Is  operated  on  a  limited  basis.  On- 
base  facilities  usually  assocuted  with  an 
operating  naliltary  post.  au<yi  as  hospital, 
PX.  gas  station,  library,  bowling  alley,  clubs, 
and  so  forth,  are  for  the  most  part  not  avail- 
able or.  at  best,  Inadequate.  Port  Riley.  the 
nearest  active  military  base.  Is  60  miles 
away. 

While  SchUllng  Manor  accounts  for  the 
largest  single  concentration  of  separated 
famUles  in  Government  quarters  with  limited 
base-type  support,  there  are  other  service 
families  in  like  situations.  TTie  Department 
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of  the  Army,  for  example,  on  June  30,  1968, 
hAd  a  totAl  of  1,301  Beparat«(S  families  oc- 
cupying Oovemmont  quarters  for  which  the 
sponAors  forfeited  their  baeic  allowances  for 
quartera  and  conaequently  are  denied  en. 
tltlement  to  a  family  separation  allowance. 
These  1,301  families  are  dispersed  among 
approximately  45  dllTerent  locations:  444  aw 
at  Schilling,  and  another  54  are  occupying 
quarters  at  16  deactivated  Nllce-Ajax  missile 
sites. 

It  18  the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  current  law  discriminates  unfair- 
ly against  the  families  of  members  who  are 
serving  unaccompanied  tours  at  overseas  lo- 
cations in  compliance  with  military  orders 
by  denying  them  a  t30-a-month  .separation 
allowance  because  they  occupy  Government 
quarters  and,  as  a  result,  are  not  entitled 
to  a  t>aslc  allowance  for  quarters. 


FAMILY  SEPARATION  ALLOWANCE 
The  bill  (H.R.  9486)  to  amend  Utie  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  missing  in 
action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  txmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No,  91-1348),  explamlng  tlie  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  •»  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJSPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

HJl.  9466  would  provide  a  family  separa- 
tion allowance  of  530  a  month  to  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service,  with  dependents, 
who  Is  in  a  "mlSElng  status"  on  or  after 
February  38.  1081,  within  the  meaning  of 
such  term  as  defined  In  section  551(3)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  during  the 
period  he  Is  In  that  status.  If  he  is  not  other- 
wise entitled  to  this  allowance  because  of 
military  grade  or  residence  of  hla  dependents. 
This  bill  would  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  enactment  with 
no  retroactive  accruJ  of  the  family  separa- 
tion allowance.  The  provisions  of  this  bui 
would  benefit  a  member  who  Is  officially  car- 
ried or  determined  to  tie  absent  in  a  stattis 
of— 

<a)   Missing; 

(b)  Missing  In  action; 

(c)  Interned  In  a  foreign  country; 

(d)  Captured,  beleaguered,  or  besieged  by 
a  hostile  force; 

(e)  Detained  In  a  foreign  country  against 
huwlll. 

In  addition.  In  applying  the  provisions  of 
chapter  10  of  utie  37.  United  States  Code 
(formerly  the  Missing  Persons  Act),  to  HJt, 
9486,  the  surviving  dependents  of  a  deceased 
member  would  be  paid  the  family  separation 
allowance  In  addition  to  all  other  pay  and 
allowances  credited  to  his  account  during 
the  time  he  was  In  a  "missing  status." 

SecUon  11(1)  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  Act  of  1963  (37  n.S.C,  437(b))  author- 
ised a  family  separation  allowance  to  a  mem- 
t)er  with  dependents  (other  than  a  member 
In  pay  grade  E-1,  E-3.  E-3,  or  E-4  (4  years'  or 
less  service) )  who  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  if  his  dependents  are 
not  authorised  to  move  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  his  permanent  station,  and  they  do 
not  reside  at  or  near  that  station,  or  he  Is  on 
duty  on  board  a  ship  away  from  his  perma- 
nent duty  station  for  more  than  30  days  and 
his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or  near  his 
temporary   duty    station.    Additionally,   the 


Comptroller  General  ruled  that  unless  a 
member  maintains  a  residence  or  household 
for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his  manage- 
men-^  and  control,  which  he  win  likely  share 
with  them  as  a  common  household  when  his 
duly  assignment  pernuts,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
family  separation  allowance. 

The  family  separation  allowance  was  in- 
tended to  help  defray  the  additional  house- 
hold expenses  resulting  from  the  enforced 
separation  of  servicemen  from  their  fam- 
ilies Ijecaiise  of  military  orders. 

It  IB  the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  ex- 
tra out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  by  any 
family  whose  sponsor  Is  absent  because  of 
tnllitar}'  reasons  is  substantially  the  same 
and  the  payment  of  the  family  separation  al- 
lowance Is  warranted  Irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  the  dependents  may  occupy  Government 
quarters  or  private  quarters  not  subject  to 
his  management  aud  control,  or  the  sponsor 
may  be  serving  in  the  grade  of  E-4,  with  less 
than  4  years  service,  or  lower. 

Entitlement  to  the  family  separation  al- 
lowance, now  authorized  under  37  U.S.C.  427. 
was  limited  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
exclude  those  members  whose  dependents  are 
not  considered  as  part  of  hU  household.  Ex- 
amples ace;  a  sole  dependent  wife,  legally 
separated,  or  a  child  In  the  legal  custody  of 
another  person. 


WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tumnimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  or  the 
morning  hour,  whichever  comes  first,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1347,  H.R.  8298.  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
in  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  and  tliat  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  hM.  TOMORROW,  and  10  A.M. 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25, 
1970 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  tomorrow  at  10 
B.m.:  and  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
10  ajn,  on  Wednesday  morning,  No- 
vember 25. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOaNITION  OP 
SENATOR  AOCEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disposition  of  the  Journal  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CYNICAL  SHAPE  OI    HANOI'S 
POLICY 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  an  unarmed  reconnaissance 
plane  flying  over  North  Vietnam  was 
deliberately  and  treacherously  shot  down 


by  an  antiaircraft  missile.  That  recon- 
naissance plane  had  every  right  to  be 
Uiere,  Its  mission  was  peacefully  to  de- 
tect— and  thereby  help  South  Vietnam 
protect  itself  against— the  surreptitious 
buildup  of  military  forces  and  supplie-i 
earmarked  for  aggression  against  her. 

Now  we  see  the  cynical  shape  of  Han- 
oi's use  of  prisoners  of  war.  for  she  lias 
announced  that  our  retaliatory  attack 
has  caa'ied  POW  casualties  If  this  is 
true,  either  the  POW  prison  camps  have 
been  placed  in  close  juxtupasltion  lo 
antiaircraft  installations,  or  these  cas- 
ualties are  the  result  of  North  Vietnam 
action  with  the  intention  of  blaming 
them  upon  the  attackers.  Either  way.  thi.s 
is  contrai-y  to  the  law  of  nations.  Either 
is  totally  abhorrent  to  civilized  man. 

We  all  fervently  hope  that  Hanoi  will 
soon  come  to  realize  that  the  way  to  ac- 
ceptance in  the  community  of  the  world 
lies  in  some  accommodation  with  the 
accepted  opinion  of  the  world. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.>;ident.  the  Hou.'se 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  very 
important  trade  bill  which  is  designed  to 
save  American  Jobs.  Now  It  is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  carry  through  on  this  vital 
legislation,  it  is  essential  that  we  act 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  history  books  paint  a 
colorful  pictiu-e  of  powerful  indusUialists 
who  conspired  to  monopolize  business  in 
19th  century  America.  We  are  told  that 
these  giants  of  finance  and  manufactur- 
ing got  together  to  rig  prices,  to  divide 
the  marketplace,  and  to  drive  out  im- 
wanted  competition. 

This  situation  led  to  passage  of  anti- 
trust legislation  90  years  ago. 

Now,  in  theory,  American  consumers 
and  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  powerful  Interests  ganging  up  to 
exploit  them. 
I  said,  "In  theory." 
Actually,  Americans  today  face  much 
the  same  situation  they  did  a  century 
ago. 

Powerful  financiers  and  Industrialists 
are  meeting  regularly  to  decide  how  they 
will  go  about  capturing  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  American  economy. 

These  representatives  of  major  manu- 
facturing, banking,  and  merchandising 
firms  agree  on  sales  strategy.  They  may 
decide  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  an 
Item  at  below  cost  for  several  years  until 
they  can  kill  oB  estabUshed  or  would-be 
competition. 

These  cartels  decide  which  firms  shall 
be  a  part  of  their  design,  and  which  com- 
panies will  be  excluded. 

These  interests  have  vast  financial 
backing— staggering  resources  with 
which  to  lobby,  conduct  public  rela- 
tions campaigns,  advertise,  and  pursue 
all-out  efforts  to  capture  markets. 

This  maneuvering  I  have  just  de- 
■scribed  is  not  subject  to  penalties  under 
American  antitrust  law.  It  Is  not  against 
our  domestic  antitrust  law  because  it  is 
carried  on  in  Japan  by  ambitious  Japa- 
nese interests  intent  on  dominating  ev- 
ery vital  international  market. 

Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  loss 
of  Jobs  in  the  United  States  have  been 
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talking  about  this  situation  for  some 
tune. 

We  contend  that  there  mu£t  be  "fair 
trade"  If  there  Is  any  reasonable  hope  of 
having  "free  trade." 

Idealists  pusliing  tor  free  trade  have 
insisted  that  America  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion In  breaking  down  tariS  and  other 
trade  barriers.  They  say  we  should  be, 
the  leaders  in  the  free  trade  movement^ 

We  have  been  more  than  the  leaders — 
we  have  been  the  victims. 

Our  trading  partners  have  interpreted 
our  generosity  as  weakness.  They  have 
been  anxioiis  to  take  and  very  reluctant 
to  give. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of  our 
trading  partners  required  advantages  to 
help  them  recowr  from  world  wars  or  to 
aid  them  in  industrialization.  Now  it  is 
time — past  time — for  these  nations  to 
realize  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
luifair  trade  advantages. 

In.stead.  foreign  business  interests 
have  ganged  up  on  American  industry. 
Tliey  have  been  grossly  unfair. 

Such  unfair  competition  is  well  docu- 
mented in  the  Septemt)er  Issue  of  For- 
tune magazine.  The  article.  "How  the 
Japanese  Mount  That  Export  Blitz."  was 
written  by  Louis  Kraar. 

E\'ery  Member  of  Uie  Senate  should 
read  tliis  article. 

My  colleague  from  Georgia.  Senator 
Talmadce,  mentioned  this  article  in  a 
very  eloquent  speech  earlier  last  week.  I 
would  like  to  di.scU5s  it  a  bit  further. 

Mr.  Kraar  describes  just  how  Japan 
coordinates  its  national  financial  and 
production  capacity  in  an  effort  to  dom- 
inate world  commerce.  The  article  says 
that  the  devastating  tactics  being  used 
by  the  Japanese  include  these  features: 

The  export  offensive  is  commanded  by  Pre- 
mier ElsAlco  Sato  in  person;  tie  tieads  the  su- 
preme tmde  council,  wtiere  lop  business  and 
government  leaders  qiiletly  slice  up  the 
world  market  and  set  annual  goals  for  every' 
mnjor  product  and  country. 

To  tioost  exports,  the  government  tiacks 
corporations  with  an  arsenal  of  help—credit 
at  preferential  rates,  attractive  tax  Incen- 
tives, and  even  Insurance  against  overseas 
actverttslng  campaigns  that  faU  to  meet 
S3les  targets. 

Cartels  of  exporters  meet  regularly  to  fix 
prices  and  lay  plans  for  overwhelming  for- 
eign competitors. 

A  large  and  growing  forelgn-ald  program  Is, 
at  heart,  another  export-promotion  device, 
fueled'  with  long-term  credit  and  direct  In- 
vestments. 

Giant  general  trading  companies  spear- 
head the  export  drive.  Their  tireless  sales 
forces  abrorid  are  backed  by  the  full  force 
of  Japnn's  bnnks  and  government  ministries. 

A  government-owned  company,  Jetro,  op- 
erates on  a  global  tiasls  to  promote  Japanese 
products  and  arm  companies  with  export 
Intelligence, 

The  Fortune  article  describes  how 
some  Japanese  products  are  sold  abroad 
below  cost  for  several  years  in  order  to 
make  market  penetration  and  then  drive 
out  estal)Ushed  manufacturers. 

After  all  competition  is  driven  out  or 
at  least  wliipped  into  line,  then  the  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  can  boost  their 
prices  to  whatever  profit  level  they  desire. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  In  which  m- 
dividual  American  companies — forbidden 
by  law  from  combining — must  try  to 
compete  with  the  integrated  financial 
and  Industrial  might  of  an  entire  nation. 


The  Japanese  are  employing  methods 
of  trade  that  are  denied  to  American  in- 
dustry. Japan  is  able  to  dominate  many 
markets  within  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  using  business  methods  which 
are  illegal  in  the  United  States. 

These  practices  also  are  contrary  to 
international  agreements  'and  violate 
American  laws  regarding  international 
trade.  Foreign  manufecttirers  have 
chosen  to  abide  by  these  agreements  only 
when  the  agreements  are  to  their  benefit. 

Unforttmately,  the  VS.  Oovemment 
has  not  enforced  the  agreements  or  laws 
with  any  vigor.  Foreign  manufacturers 
have  foimd  that  retaliation  under  these 
laws  is  so  weak  or  so  slow  that  it  is  vir- 
tually meaningless. 

Furthermore.  American  busines.smen 
have  become  so  disillusioned  that  many 
have  given  up  on  filing  complaints  trader 
these  laws  even  though  they  have  more 
than  Just  cause. 

Indeed,  these  very  American  business- 
men have  decided  it  is  better  to  join  than 
to  fight.  That  is  why  so  many  American 
firms  are  rushing  to  set  up  plants  over- 
seas where  labor  is  cheap.  Once  these 
firms  get  forelt'n  plants,  then  they  would 
just  as  soon  maintain  the  current  system 
that  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  prod- 
ucts from  abroad. 

As  I  have  said,  our  laws  have  pro- 
vided a  means  for  dealing  with  most  un- 
fair foreign  competition — but  these  laws 
have  not  been  enforced  adequately.  There 
is  the  Countervailing  Duty  Act,  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  the  Unfair  Trade  Practices 
Act.  and  the  Trade  E.\panslon  Act  of 
1962. 

All  of  these  should  provide  remedies  to 
halt  unfair  foreign  competition.  They 
should,  but  they  do  not. 

In  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  we  have  put 
some  teeth  Into  the  system  of  dealing 
with  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  We 
would  require  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved to  handle  complaints  expedi- 
tiously. We  would  have  the  means  of 
making  our  trading  partners  abide  by 
some  of  the  same  rules  we  impose  on  our 
own  industries. 

The  bin  takes  some  important  steps  in 
limiting  the  growth  of  imports.  It  does 
not  wipe  out  foreign  imports:  it  does  not 
severely  restrict  them.  It  provides  for  a 
reasonable  growth  of  imports. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is  American  jot>s. 

We  already  have  an  unemployment 
problem  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  se- 
rious, but  not  yet  critical. 

It  could  l>ecome  critical  in  the  next  few 
years  when  we  will  see  tremendous  reduc- 
tions In  our  military  services.  We  wlU 
need  Jobs  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  and  for  defense  industry 
workers  who  have  been  and  will  be  dis- 
placed. 

Chairman  Mn.i.s  summarized  It  well  in 
arguing  for  the  trade  bill  in  the  Bouse. 

He  told  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

If  we  dont  prtjtect  textiles  there  tvon't 
be  a  shirt  factory  m  the  United  States  in 
five  years. 

If  tills  legislation  is  not  pasfcd. 

Chairman  Mills  said: 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  legislation  that 


unemployment 


will    pass  In   two    years 
goea  up. 

Critics  of  the  bill  are  saying  that  it  li! 
antlconsumer.  that  quotas  on  textile  and 
shoe  Imports  could  cost  consumers  $3.7 
billion  more  a  year  by  1975.  This  figure 
has  been  challenged  by  other  authorities. 

Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Resources. 
said  last  vieek  that  American  workers 
could  lose  as  much  as  t3  billion  a  year 
in  wages  by  1976  if  Congress  does  not 
stop  the  flood  of  cheap  textile  Imports. 

Much  of  the  controversy  we  have  read 
about  In  recent  months  has  concerned 
the  shoe  and  textile  quotas.  These  are 
important  industries  in  certain  parts  of 
our  Nation.  They  are.  however,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Other  industries  are  suffering  far 
heavier  job  drains  and  dollar  losses. 

Consider  the  import  statistics  for  au- 
tomobiles in  1969. 

Car  and  truck  imports  from  Japan 
totaled  more  than  »316  million.  The 
United  Kingdom  sold  more  than  »138 
million  worth  of  cars,  trucks,  and  buses. 
And  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  such 
vehicles  were  siiipped  to  the  United 
States  by  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  Jobs  Is  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  is  losing  Its  technological  com- 
petence. I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  electronics  technology.  There 
is  an  obvious  erosion  of  tlie  Nation's 
ability  to  provide  Itself  with  the  complex 
and  critical  Items  that  can  be  so  vital  to 
survival  in  today's  world. 

While  the  giant  manufacturers  of  one 
nation  conspire  to  corner  the  electronics 
market  within  the  United  States,  anotlier 
group  of  nations  conspires  to  clase  its 
doors  to  Amci  lean-made  electronics 
equipment. 

Final  touches  are  now  being  put  on 
the  preparation  of  a  European-wide  sys- 
tem of  testing  and  certification  for  elec- 
tronic components.  This  system  will 
place  potentially  serious  burdens  on  elec- 
tronic components  Imported  into  Europe 
from  countries  not  participating  in  the 
certification  system.  Despite  our  em- 
phatic request,  the  United  States  has  not 
been  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
system. 

Advocates  of  free  trade  have  aigued 
that  Ideally  each  nation  should  produce 
tlie  goods  it  can  produce  most  economi- 
cally and  other  coimtries  should  buy 
from  that  nation. 

This  theory  simply  is  not  working. 

How  can  there  be  free  trade  when  a 
major  trading  nation  sets  out  to  monop- 
olize markets  through  manipulation  of 
its  entire  national  resources? 

How  can  there  be  free  trade  when 
combinations  of  tiations  come  up  witlr 
agreements  among  themselves  that  are 
designed  to  shut  out  other  trading  na- 
tions? 

The  United  States  has  been  the  "good 
Sam"  too  long.  We  have  stuck  our  neck 
out  for  free  trade,  and  our  trading  part- 
ners have  been  chopping  away  at  it  glee- 
fully. Now  Is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense. 

It  Is  time  to  serve  notice  that  If  a 
foreign  nation  is  to  sell  Its  products  In 
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the  United  states,  it  must  compete  fah-ly.     as  It  tries  to  protect  Americans  from  un-     of  the  Atlantic  world  in  th.  »»».  - 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  dumping  of    fair  foreign  competition  an^e^X     Secadl  ^  ""°^ 

of  products  on  American  markets:  there     Ins  iinemni^,™.„.  "  c  i«mi-     aecaae  .... 


'  products  on  American  markets:  there 
must  be  an  end  to  foreign  government 
subsidies  that  allow  unrealistic  cutrate 
pricing. 

It  is  time  to  serve  notice  that  If  a  for- 
eign nation  is  to  sell  its  products  in  the 
United  States,  the  foreign  nation  must 
oiJen  its  doors  to  American  products. 

Japanese  television  sets  are  flooding 
the  U.S.  market,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
American  manufacturers  to  export  their 
television  sets  to  Japan.  Is  this  free 
trade? 

It  is  obvious  that  some  American  busi- 
ness leaders  who  should  be  worried  about 
this  trend  of  imports  are  not  showing 
due  concern.  They  are  moving  their 
plants  abroad,  wiping  out  Jobs  here  at 
home. 

What  they  fail  to  realize  is  that  this 
process  ;;an  go  or  for  only  so  long.  Even- 
tually, when  America  loses  ite  productive 
power.  It  will  have  lost  a  great  manj-  of 
its  Jobs,  then  there  will  be  no  employ- 
ment for  milUons  of  Americans,  and 
without  Jobs  they  will  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  any  products — imports  or 
domestic. 

Once  America  has  lost  its  technology 
in  a  certain  field,  the  American  con- 
sumers are  left  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  They  can  set  pries  Just 
as  high  as  the  market  will  bear. 

In  such  a  case,  one  might  say,  Ameri- 
can Industry  would  tool  back  up  and 
rcclolm  the  market.  This  might  happen  if 
we  had  a  true  free  market  situation,  but 
It  would  be  ."oollsh  to  attempt  it  when 
foreign  nations  can  take  steps  to  smother 
any  potential  competitors. 

In  essence.  America  is  In  trouble  in 
foreign  trade  for  three  reasons. 

First,  as  I  have  said,  there  has  been  a 
failure  of  our  Government  to  enforce 
trade  laws  and  agreements.  We  have  per- 
mitted foreign  competition  to  use  imfair 
methods. 

Second  Is  the  soaring  cost  of  American 
labor.  Irresponsible  demands  by  unions 
have  pushed  American  manufacturing 
costs  far  out  of  line.  Wage  hikes  have 
been  out  of  proportion  to  increases  in 
productivity. 

Third  is  the  attitude  of  manufacturers 
themselves.  Too  many  are  imwllling  to 
stand  and  fight  on  American  soil.  In- 
stead, they  Join  the  flight  to  overseas 
havens  of  cheap  labor. 

We  must  take  steps  to  correct  these 
situations. 

Furthermore,  we  must  stop  the  uni- 
lateral lowering  of  tariffs.  Why  should 
we  lower  the  American  tariff  on  Japanese 
cars  to  3  percent  at  a  time  when  the 
mlnimimi  tariff  on  an  American  car  In 
Japan  is  17  percent  and  the  Common 
Market  tariff  on  U.S.  manufactured  cars 
is  11  percent. 

The  current  UB,  tariff  for  television 
sets  from  abroad  is  8  percent.  Were  we 
able  to  get  American-made  television 
sets  Into  Japan,  the  tariff  would  be  24 
percent. 

'What  we  are  talking  about  hi  the  trade 
bill  is  the  protection  of  American  Jobs. 
These  Jobs  are  held  by  workers,  and 
workers  are  consimiers.  So  this  Is  not 
antlconsimier. 
This  bill  Is  protectionist  only  Insofar 
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Ing  imemployment. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CHURCH 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtiRCH)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

like  to  call  attention  to  an  important  dis-  -    . , 

cussion  of  American  foreign  poUcy  and  »lso  "ant  to  express  our  special  thanks  to 

of  our  role  in  the  world  which  took  place  'he  Ford  Foundation  which  inspired  the 

this  past  weekend.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  conference  and  defrayed  its  costs. 


I  know  that  I  reflect  the  views  of  the 
other  participants  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  dialog 
among  European  and  North  and  South 
Americans  and  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional opportuniues  to  continue  these 
frank  off-the-record  discussions  In  fu- 
ture years. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
organizers  of  the  conference,  especially 
Mr.  John  Rielly  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment CouncU  in  Washington  and  Mr. 
David  Bronheim  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  those  who  participated.  I 


of  the  Atlantic  Conference  from  Novem- 
ber 12  to  15  at  Dorado  Beach.  PH.. 

This  Conference,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  chair,  included  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Ave  Senators  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  House  of  Representatives.  In 
addition,  there  were  35  other  distin- 
guished leaders  active  in  political,  gov- 
ernment, business,  banking,  journalism. 
and  education.  They  came  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  13  coun- 
tries in  West  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
The  Conference  program,  which  I  shall 
ask  imanimous  consent  be  included  in  the 
RscoRB  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs, 
describes  the  agenda  and  names  of  those 
who  took  part. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  briefly  how 
important  it  Is  at  tills  time  to  hold  this 
kind  of  serious  discussion. 

The  Atlantic  Conference  provided  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  raise  in  complete 
privacy  and  candor,  the  centi^al  questions 
that  relate  to  a  redefinition  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  world.  We  heard  perceptive 
European  and  Latin  American  leaders 
present  their  views  on  this  subject,  and 
more  specifically  on  our  future  policy 
toward  Europe  and  Latin  America.  We 
bad  a  thorough  discussion  of  trade  poUcy 
in  the  Atlantic  world,  which,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  underscored  the  need  for  us 
In  the  Senate  to  approach  this  subject 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  a  serious 
and  sober  fashion.  We  had  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  that  mlUtary  elements 
play  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
formulation  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Latin  America,  and  the  limitations 
which  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
military  intervention  In  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  long  taken 
an  active  interest  in  foreign  policy,  this 
Atlantic  Conference  was  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  \1ews  on  the  central 
issues  before  us  in  tlie  coming  decade. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  Conference  fo- 
cused much  of  its  attention  on  U,S,  policy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  as 
relations  between  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  European  leaders  were  par- 
ticularly inquisitive  as  to  the  possible 
contribution  tliat  Europe  might  make. 
Latin  American  leaders  were  clearly  in- 
terested in  close  cooperation  with  Europe 
and  in  playing  a  larger  role  in  the  affairs 


I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues:  first,  the  conference  pro- 
gram: second,  the  informal  statement  re- 
leased to  the  press  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting:  and  third,  two  press  clippings 
under  date  of  November  16.  1970.  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
materials  be  inserted  in  the  Recoud  at 
this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1.  2.  3.  and  4.) 

EXHIBTT  1 

Pnoct^M:   A-n,AKTic  Confoicnck.  Notembzs 

12-15.  1970,  DoasDO  BCACB,  PJl. 
BACKGBOtJKO 

The  Atlantic  Conference  brings  together 
forty  ieadcts  from  Europe,  North  America  and 
I^Un  America  for  a  private,  off-tbe-record 
discussion  of  political,  social,  economic  and 
international  questions  of  importance  to  the 
Western  world. 

There  is  strong  opinion  favoring  tlie  es- 
tabliatiment  of  closer  communication  and 
collatwratlon  between  leaders  of  the  Western 
world,  for  at  least  three  specific  reasons :  the 
re-evaluatlon  of  the  tJnlted  States'  world 
role  in  light  of  lu  possibly  increasing  Isola- 
tionist tendencies,  the  social  and  economic 
crises  confronting  many  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  growing  Importance  of 
Europe's  role  ouuide  of  Europe. 

OaCANnSING  AN  ATl.AKnC  COKHUttMCE 

In  Spring,  1970.  an  Inviting  Conmilttce  of 
a  dozen  tJnlted  Slates  Seuato.-s  was  organized 
under  the  co-chalrmanshlp  of  Senator  Prank 
Church  and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  They 
agreed  to  sponsor  an  Atlantic  Conference  of 
representatives  from  Europe,  North  and 
South  America. 

They  also  agreed  that  the  Atlantic  Con- 
ference would  focus  on  common  problems 
of  the  Western  world  shared  by  the  three 
continents,  rather  than  attempting  to  deal 
with  each  continent's  problems  on  It*  own. 
Indeed,  the  name  "Atlantic  Conference"  is 
designed  to  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
tjnited  States-Europe  or  CTnlted  States-Latin 
American  meetings,  but  rather  meetings  of 
lenders  from  the  m,iJor  nations  of  the  West- 
em  world.  Nor  Is  tile  name  intended  to  convey 
any  parUcular  form  of  organtzailon  of  the 
Western  world,  much  leas  any  specific  defense 
or  diplomatic  policy.  But  it  does  assume 
that  all  three  continents  share  a  Western 
culture  which  continues  to  provide  a  co- 
hesive bond  l>etween  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
North  America  and  Latin  America. 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  de- 
cisions being  made  by  the  United  States  at 
this  time  that  are  affecting  profoundly  the 
future  course  of  its.  and  others,  foreign  poli- 
cies, the  Inviting  Committee  also  decided 
that  the  Bemons  ibould  foctia  more  on  tbe 
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specinc  topic  of  the  United  States'  role  in 
the  world,  bringing  to  bear  views  of  people 
from  other  states  In  the  Western  world  and 
focusing  alao  on  the  roles  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America  In  the  Western  world.  Therefore,  the 
two  subjects  chosen  for  discussion  are  as 
follows: 

1.   The   role   of   the   United   States  in   the 
teorld:  a  European  and  Latin  American  view 

a.  Political  role 

b.  Security  role 

c.  TYade  policy  In  the  Atlantic  world 
a.  The  role  of  military  influence  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy:  Europe,  the   United 
Statei  and  Latin  America 

These  topics  reflect  a  widespread  awareness 
throughout  Europe.  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  that  there  Is  a  need  to  redefine 
a  positive  role  for  the  United  SUtea  In  the 
world  for  th©  next  decade.  It  Is  also  now 
clear  that  the  hegemony  which  the  United 
States  has  exercised  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere In  recent  decades  cannot  continue,  but 
rather  the  United  States  must  fashion  a  new 
relationship  with  Latin  America.  As  the  mod- 
eruhsation  of  Latin  American  society  has  In- 
creased and  political  consciousness  has 
spread.  Latin  Americans  have  become  Increas- 
ingly restive  about  the  pervasive  presence  of 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  as  the  larger  Latin  countries 
of  the  Americas  have  developed,  they  are 
playing  a  greater  role  as  participating  mem- 
ers  of  the  Atlantic  community  and  have 
gained  Influence  in  shaping  new  patterns  of 
international  relations  between  north  and 
south,  east  and  west. 

Also,  the  topics  to  be  discussed  recognize 
the  new  opportunities  for  Europe  in  finding 
a  role  outside  of  Europe.  The  continent  to- 
d;iy  remains  fragmented  in  the  west  and 
divided  in  the  east:  but  Its  economic,  tech- 
nological and  military  resurgence  gives  It 
considerable  capacity  to  play  a  role  in  Inter- 
national affairs.  Even  if  this  role  continues 
to  be  secondary  to  concerns  of  E^iropean  in- 
terests within  Europe  tt  can  nonetheless  be- 
come Important.  Will  Europe  seek  a  larger 
role  in  Latin  America?  The  answer  to  thla 
quesUon  Is  not  clear.  But  the  traditional  ties 
between  Latin  America  and  Europe  could  be 
a  natural  development.  So  too.  becauae  of 
the  redefinition  of  the  United  States*  in- 
terests In  the  Western  world,  there  is  grow- 
ing opinion  that  an  increased  European  role 
would  serve  not  only  European  Interests  but 
also  those  of  North  America  as  well. 

Finally,  the  topics  chosen  for  the  Atlantic 
conference  do  not  presume  specific  conclu* 
slona  or  answers  to  any  of  these  questions; 
nor  are  the  members  of  the  Inviting  Com- 
mittee committed  to  any  one  set  of  conclu- 
Giona.  It  Is  assumed  only  that  these  problems 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  Europeans.  North 
Americans  and  South  Americans  to  stimu- 
late serious  discussion  by  people  from 
throughout  the  area  who  will  shape  the 
political,  economic  and  social  trends  of  their 
contlnenu  for  the  coming  decade.  In  choos- 
ing the  participants  (or  the  meeting,  there- 
fore, the  Inviting  Committee  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  Involving  leaders  In  politics, 
government,  finance,  business,  education  and 
the  media  who  have  either  assumed  poel- 
tlona  of  top  responsibility  in  their  countries 
only  recently,  or  who  are  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  coming  decade. 

Invitations  for  this  year  were  extended 
both  on  the  basis  of  the  agenda  for  the  par- 
ticular meeting  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
each  individual  represents  a  dominant  group 
or  trend  in  hie  own  eoclety.  Where  several 
people  were  invited  from  a  specific  country, 
a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  major  poUtlcal  groupe  m  that 
country. 

The  conference  Is  limited  to  participation 
of  approximately  40  persons  in  order  to  per- 
mit everyone  to  be  fully  engaged.  This  group 
U  drawn  as  equally  as  possible  from  North 
America,  Europe  and  Latin  America. 


The  Atlantic  Conference  may.  for  all  these 
reasons,  provide  a  useful  alternative  to  the 
natural  rigidity  of  relations  conducted  prin- 
cipally If  not  exclusively  through  official 
channels.  All  discussions  will  take  place  In 
private  and  without  publicity;  hopefully,  too, 
this  Informal  character  of  the  conference 
and  the  personal  capacity  In  which  particl- 
panU  attend,  will  enable  frank  exchanges  to 
take  place. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to 
reach  unanimous  conclusions.  Rather  the 
Importance  of  discussion  Ues  in  what  each 
individual  is  able  to  derive  of  value  to  him- 
self Ideally,  it  will  have  an  impact  through 
the  decisions  that  individual  participants 
win  be  making  upon  returning  to  their  own 
countries. 

Pour  papers  will  be  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing: 

1.  The  Rote  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World:  A  European  View  by  Philip  Windsor, 
Reader  in  International  Relations  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World:  A  Latin  vtmertcan  Point  of  View  by 
Mariano  Orondona.  Journalist  and  Commen- 
tator, Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 

3.  Trade  Policy  in  the  Atlantic  World  by 
Lawrence  Krause.  Senior  Fellow.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  The  Role  of  Military  Influence  in  Do- 
mestic  and  Foreign  Policy  by  Samuel  P. 
Huntington,  Chairman.  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University.  Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 

ORGANISATION 

The  administration  of  the  Atlantic  Con- 
ference Is  simple  and  Informal.  The  co-chair- 
men of  the  InviUng  Committee  are  Senator 
Prank  Church  of  Idaho  and  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon.  The  other  member*  of 
the  Committee  are: 

Senator  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  Robert  Orlffln  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Charles  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Senator  George  McOovem  of  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  MlnnesoU. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine. 

Senator  James  Pearson  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland. 

The  conference  has  been  organized  by 
David  Bronheim,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations  in  New 
Tork  and  John  E.  Rlelly.  Senior  Fellow  at 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  in  Wash- 
ington. The  conference  is  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Center  for 
Inter- American  Relations,  where  the  Confer- 
ence secretariat  Is  located. 
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NOVCMBSB     1«,     1»70,    THiaD    SESSION 

9:30  ajn  .  presentation  of  paper  by  Law- 
rence Krausft:  Trade  Policy  tn  the  Atla:ttu- 
World. 

1:00   p.m.-2:30    p.m..    dlscusatotl— Lunch. 

3:30  p  m..  presentation  of  paper  by  Sam.  el 
P.  Huntinpion:  The  Role  of  Military  in/iv 
ence  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy:  Europe 
Latin  America,  and  the  United  States. 

8:00  p.m  ,  discussion— Dinner. 

NOnCMBBS    15.    19T0,   rOtTXTR   SESSION 

10:00  a.m  .  coniinucd  dlscuMion  of  .■  jni- 
ington  paper. 

1:00  p.m..   f>ummary — Concluding   hir.ch- 

eon. 

List  of  PAiTicfPANTS* 

UNITEO    STATES 

Prank  Church.  United  States  Senator 
Charles  Mathlas.  United  States  Senator 
George  McOovern,  United  States  Senator 
Walter  Mondale.  United  States  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings,  United  States  Senator. 
John  Anderson.  United  States  Congress^ 
man. 

Donald  Fraser.  United  States  Congressman 
John     Dlebold.     President.     The     Diebold 
Group. 

Thomas  Wicker.  Associate  Editor.  New 
York  Times. 

Howard  Stein.  President,  Th9  Drey/us 
Fund.  " 

Bayless  Manning.  Dean,  Stanford  Law 
School. 

Joseph  Slater.  President.  The  Anderson 
Foundation. 

Lawrence  Krause.  Senior  Fellow  Th  e 
Brookings  Institution. 

Theodore  Geiger,  Director  of  International 
Studies.  National  Planning  Association 

Samuel  P.  Huntington.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 

David  Bronheim,  Executive  Director,  Cen- 
ter for  Inter- American  Relations. 

John  E.  Beilly.  Senior  Fellow.  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council. 

CANADA 

Ivan  Head,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 
J.  P.  Goyer.  Member  of  Parliament. 

ABGENTmA 

Oscar  Camlllon.  Editor.  El  ClaHn. 
Mariano  Grondona,  Editor.  Mercado. 


THE    FtTTUBE 

The  organizing  committee  hopes  that  In 
the  course  of  the  conference,  participants 
will  consider  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  make  this  a  continuing  series  of  meetings. 
It  Is  their  hope  that  this  question  wiu  be  de- 
cided by  the  end  of  the  Conference. 

SCRmULZ;    NOVXMBZR    la.    1S70.    nXST    SESSION 

4:00  p.m.-6:00  p.m..  registration. 

8:00  pjn..  formal  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Introductory  remarks,  review  and  dis- 
cussion. 


NOVEMBCE     13.    If70.    SECOND    SESSION 

9:30  a.m.,  presentation  of  paper  by  Philip 
Windsor  The  Role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World:  A  European  View. 

11:15  ajn..  discussion — Intermission. 

11 :30  ajT  ,  presentation  of  paper  by  Mari- 
ano Orondona:  The  Role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World:  A  Latin  American  Point 
of  view. 

1:00  pJOi.-S.OO   p.m.   discussion— Lunch. 

3:00  p.m.,  continued  discussion. 

8:00  pjn..  dUmer. 


BKASIL 

Delfln  Neto,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Jarbas  Passarlnho.  Minister  of  Education. 

CHlUt 

Claudlo  V*llz.  Director,  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies. 

Erik  Schnako.  Afembcr  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  ' 

Felipe  Herrera.  President.  Inter -American 
Development  Bank. 

BCEXICO 

Alfredo  Navarrete,  Director  Adiunto,  Na- 
cional  Financiera. 

Gustavo  Petrlcioll,  Director  General,  Estu- 
dios  Hacienda  Guios. 

PEKU 

Jorge  Femandes  Maldonado-Solari.  Jfini- 
ster  of  Energy  and  Mines. 

TKHBSUtUk 

Enrique  Perez  Ollvares.  Dean.  Faculty  of 
Law,  Central  University  of  Caracas. 

BELGIITM 

Leo   Tlndemans,  Minister   of   Community 

Affairs. 

FBANCB 

Jean  de  Upkowskl.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Aadri  Fontaine.  Editor-in-Chief.  Le 
Monde. 


•Provisional,  as  of  November  6,  IB70. 
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GQtMANT 

Klaus  Schlltz,  Mayor  of  Berlin. 
Helmut  Kohl,   Minister  President  of   the 
Rhineland-Palatiixate. 


GHEAT   BSn-AtN 

Philip  Windsor.  Reader  in  International 
Relations.  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 

TTALT 

Plero  Basaettl,  President,  Lombardy  Re- 
gional Government. 

Angelo  Bemaasola.  Director  of  Interna- 
tional  Affairs,   Christian   Democratic   Party. 

NETHEXLAKDS 

Thom  Kersllens.  Secretary  General.  UNIA- 


PAC. 


SPAIN 


Laureano  Lopez-Rodo,  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Joaquin  Ruls-Jimenes.  Universidad  de 
Madrid. 

Exhibit  2 

Paces    STATEaiENT 

The  first  Atlantic  Conference,  held  at  the 
Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  Puerto  Rico,  from  No- 
vember 12th  to  15th,  1070.  has  brought  to- 
gether 39  poUtlcal  leaders  from  the  U/ilted 
States;  Canada.  Western  Europe.  Mexico  and 
South  America.  For  this  conference — passi- 
bly  the  beginning  of  a  series— we  have  con- 
centrated on  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world,  particularly  as  this  role  Is  seen  by 
other  nations  Involved  In  the  Atlantic  world. 
For  the  United  States,  this  Is  a  time  of 
thought  and  reconsideration;  but  for  other 
states;  It  Is  also  a  time  of  concern.  Euro- 
peans are  concerned  that  the  United  States 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  special  responsi- 
bilities it  continues  to  have  In  European  se- 
curity and  that  an  American-European  dia- 
logue should  be  maintained  In  political  as 
well  as  economic  matters.  Latin  Americans 
are  concerned  about  their  own  relations  with 
the  colossus  to  the  North,  particularly  In  the 
realm  of  economics  and  patterns  of  develop- 
ment. 

This  Conference,  therefore,  has  addressed 
these  questions  from  foiu-  different  perspec- 
tives. In  four  separate  papers  prepared  by  ex- 
perts in  three  countries:  i)  a  European  view 
of  the  U3.  role  In  the  world;  3)  a  Latin 
American  view;  3)  trade  policy  in  the  Atlan- 
tic world;  and  4)  the  role  of  military  influ- 
ence In  the  various  countries. 

These  four  papers  provided  the  basis  for 
a  lively  and  provocative  dlscu.sslon  of  broad 
questions  affecting  the  three  Continents  fac- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Nocessarily.  these  discus- 
sions were  off- the- record.  In  order  to  permit 
each  delegate  to  express  hla  own  personal 
Ideas  with  complete  candor  and  forthrlght- 
nesa. 

In  addition,  delegates  demonstrated  a 
wiiiingness  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk;  This 
was  especially  Important  for  delegates  from 
the  United  States,  who  expressed  their  own 
need,  through  a  meeting  such  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Conference,  to  become  more  fully  aware  of 
Ideas  and  attitudes  that  are  often  obscured 
by  the  sheer  bigness  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  the  discussion  centered  on  the 
following  topics: 

The  changing  nature  of  the  U.S.  role  In  the 
world.  In  particular,  the  delegates  were  con- 
cerned about  the  role  that  the  United  States 
has  long  played  as  poUtlcal  or  social  exem- 
plar, and  the  manner  In  which  this  Is  now 
changing,  partly  because  of  political  develop- 
ments In  the  world,  and  partly  because  of  the 
Internal  crisis  which  the  United  States  U 
facing  today.  It  Is  now  clear  that  the  place 
that  the  United  States  will  occupy  in  the 
world  In  the  future  depends  in  large  measure 
«n  what  happens  in  that  country  itself  dur- 


ing the  next  few  years,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  reconsideration  now 
going  on  is  resolved. 

The  role  of  International  trade  provoked 
a  stimulating  discussion,  probably  because  it 
affects  all  nations  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence In  direct  ways.  The  delegates  agreed 
that  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  potential 
■  and  llmitaUons  of  trade  Is  crucial  to  inter- 
national cooperation,  economic  development, 
and  to  a  reassessment  of  the  position  of  "ach 
nation  in  the  world.  It  Is  a  much  neglected 
subject,  that  must  become  the  subject  of  In- 
tense study,  in  order  to  assess  Its  place  in 
the  relations  among  states,  and  particularly 
prospects  for  Latin  American  nations  to 
succeed  m  their  own  efforts  at  self-advance- 
ment. SlmUarly.  the  Conference  concen- 
trated in  some  detaU  on  the  whole  question 
of  foreign  aid.  capital  transfers,  tariffs  and 
non-tariff  barriers,  preferences,  the  export  of 
technology  and  of  management  resources 
from  advanced  countries  and  the  relatively 
new  but  highly  significant  phenomenon:  the 
multinational  corporation. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  recon- 
slderauon  taking  place  among  Europeans 
because  of  uncertainties  In  United  States 
foreign  policy.  generaUy.  This  discussion  was 
coupled  With  an  analysis  of  the  changing 
nature  of  United  Slates-Soviet  relations,  the 
scope  for  Independent  action  by  other  states- 
and  the  overriding  need  for  greater  US- 
Euorpean  consultation  and  cooperation  diu-- 
ing  a  difficult  period  of  transition,  when  both 
Uie  American  role  In  the  world  and  the  Euro- 
pean stature  in  the  world  are  changing. 

The  delegates  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  special  problems  faced  by  Latin  American 
nations  in  their  own  development — social 
economic  and  political— and  to  the  role" 
.which  the  larger  nations  of  South  America 
plus  Mexico  will  play  in  international  rela- 
tions in  the  coming  decade.  This  entailed  a 
discussion  of  the  possible  roles  to  be  played 
by  European  countries,  individually  or  sev- 
erally, and  the  overriding  question  of  the 
relation  of  Latin  American  states  to  the 
United  Sutes.  Indeed,  this  discussion  re- 
flected a  profound  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  delegates  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  in 
r-Iations  between  countries  attempting  to 
develop  themselves  and  richer,  more  highly 
industrialized  nations.  It  also  reflected  a 
new  awareness  that  the  countries  of  LaUn 
America  are  now  finding  their  own  solu- 
tions— economic  as  well  as  political — to  their 
own  problems. 

The  delegates  touched  on  a  new  and  press- 
ing problem :  the  possible  erosion  of  the  phys- 
ical base  of  life  itself  by  threats  to  the 
environment.  This  Is  a  problem  that  must 
be  dealt  with  In  common,  and  atUcked  ur- 
gently. If  It  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  aU.  Even 
in  the  developing  world,  there  is  a  need  for 
concern  about  protecting  the  ecosystem,  as 
part  of  a  more  encompassing  awareness  of 
the  world's  growing  interdependence. 

The  conference's  last  paper  raised  numer- 
ous issues  concerning  the  role  of  the  military 
In  various  societies  in  the  Atlantic  world. 
and  the  Impact  of  these  Issues  on  projects 
for  internal  development,  foreign  policy  and. 
most  particularly,  the  kinds  of  cooperative 
understandings  that  are  needed  on  the  role 
that  arms  sales  and  supplies  will  play  In  the 
relations  among  these  states.  There  was  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  particu- 
lar tj'pes  of  governments  on  the  development 
process,  and  the  connections  between  that 
process  and  relative  levels  of  arms  expendi- 
tures. 

And,  not  surprisingly,  the  delegates  fo- 
cused on  the  greater  role  that  young  people 
are  playing  In  social  and  poUUcal  develop- 
ment In  virtually  every  country  In  the  world. 
This  Is  Important  for  its  Impact  on  the  way 
that  nations  look  at  their  own  role  In  the 


world,  and  restructtirv  their  values  to  meet 
the  changed  demands  of  the  I970's. 

By  the  very  diverse  nature  of  the  group 
taking  part  In  this  conference,  there  was  no 
general  agreement  on  oil  these  topics.  Yet 
It  would  have  been  disappointing  if  the  Con- 
ference had  merely  set  out  to  aclileve  simple 
agreement  on  all  the  complex  matters  that 
make  up  the  changing  relations  among  stoles 
in  the  Atlanuc  world. 

If  anything,  this  first  Atlantic  Conference 
has  Indicated  the  imperative  need  for  greater 
efforts  to  consider  in  common  those  problems 
affecting  all  states  in  the  Atlantic  world. 
There  Is  an  emerging  Interdependence  of 
these  states  that  must  be  dealt  with;  and  it 
can  best  be  dealt  with  In  the  spirit  of  amity 
and  cooperation,  coupled  with  herd  analysis 
and  serious  concern,  that  has  marked  this 
first  AtianUc  Conference. 

It  has  set  a  pattern  for  our  future  efforts. 
And.  with  effort  and  patience,  we  can  build 
on  this  beginning  towards  groa-.er  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  among  .vU 
our  peoples  in  the  future. 


ExBxarr  3 

(From  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star 

Nov.   16.   IB701 

Skkatob  PaoposEs  Review  or  OAS  Poticr 

ON    CUBA 

<By  Harold  J.  Udln) 
Dorado.— Tlie  chairman  of  the  US.   Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Western   Hemisphere 
Affairs  said  Sunday  it  Is  time  for  a  review  of 
inter- American  policy  towards  Cuba. 

"It  Is  time  for  us,  to  take  up  with  tJie 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  the  whole  question  of  hemisphere 
poUcy  towards  Cuba,"  said  Ben.  Frank 
Church,  O-Ind. 

Church,  however,  declined  to  say  whether 
the  existing  OAS  diplomatic  and  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba  should  he  lifted. 

Stressing  that  what  he  seeks  is  a  "con- 
Eultatton."  Church  warned  "It  ts  better  to 
teat  the  waters  now  than  to  be  doused  in 
them  later." 

Asked  about  the  non-Inclusion  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  Latin  American  denuclearization 
treaty.  Church  said  that  was  a  matter  "for 
the  people  and  government  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
decide." 

"I  generally  favor  the  denuclearisation 
pact."  he  added. 

Church's  remarks  came  In  an  Interview  at 
the  dosing  of  the  First  Atlantic  Conference, 
held  at  the  Dorado  Beach  Hotel. 

Some  40  persons  attended  the  throe  day 
gathering  at  the  plush  beach  resort.  The 
theme  of  the  discussions  was  the  role  of  the 
U-S.  today  in  the  world,  in  the  fields  of  pol- 
itics, sectirity  and  trade. 

The  dlscuaaions  and  conclusions  of  the  At- 
lantic conference  were  kept  off  the  record,  an 
official  announcement  stated,  "in  order  to 
permit  each  participant  to  express  his  own 
peTFonal  ideas  with  complete  candor  and 
forthrlghtnees." 

Church  said  he  feels  that  present  U.S.  pol- 
icy towards  Chile  Is  correct  President  Sal- 
vador AUende's  government,  he  noted,  was 
chosen  democratically. 

Church,  who  served  as  cochalrman  of  the 
Atlantic  conference,  was  the  ranking  figure 
in  a  U.S.  group  that  included  Sens.  George 
McOovern  D-N.D..  and  Joseph  Tydings.  D- 
Md-  plus  top  financial  figures  like  Drevfus 
Fund  President  Howard  Stein  and  Dlebold 
Group  President  John  Diebold. 

Latin  American  personalities  who  attended 
the  conference  include  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Finance  Antonio  Delftn  Neto  and  BraEilien 
Education  Minister  Jarbas  Passarlnho. 

European  participants  Included  West  Ber- 
lin Myor  Klaus  Schultz  and  Spanish  Minister 
of  Planning  Laureano  Lopez  Bodo. 
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Exhibit  4 
Dorado  Confebcnce  Emphasizes  Nkw  Amsb- 
ICAN    Rolk:    U.S.    UacED    to    Changs   Its 
Latin  Polztt 

<B7  Efraln  ParriUa^ 

The  U.S.  must  re-evaluate  iU  political,  eco- 

nomJca  and  military  role  In  Latin  American 

It  the  stability,  of  the  Atlantic  world  is  to 

be  molntamed. 

That  l£  the  gtst  of  two  papers  on  the  role 
or  the  U.S.  in  the  world,  presented  at  the 
First  Atlantic  Conference,  which  ended  Sun- 
day at  the  Dorado  Beach  Hotel. 

The  purpose  of  the  three-day  conference 
was  for  leaders  of  the  major  nations  in  the 
Western  world  to  hold  private  diacuaslooa 
on  questions  of  international  Importance. 

Specincftlly.  the  conference  dealt  with  the 
role  of  the  US.  in  today's  world.  Latin  Amer- 
ica's present  social  and  economic  crises  and 
the  growing  Importance  of  Europe's  role  out- 
side Europe. 

The  press  was  barred  from  the  conference. 
which  was  organized  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  brought  together  about  40  political  lead- 
ers and  intellectuals  from  Europe  and 
America. 

However,  copies  of  several  papers  presented 
at  the  conference  which  were  obtained  by 
the  STAR  Indicate  that  a  need  for  a  new 
American  policy  regarding  Latin  America 
was  discussed. 

In  one  of  the  papers,  Argentine  Journalist 
and  commentator  Mariano  Grondona  notes 
there  Is  among  Latin  American  countries  a 
feeling  that  they  have  little  to  gain  In  U^S. 
markets. 

This.  Grondona  adds.  Is  due  to  Latin 
America's  limited  access  to  these  markets. 

Grondona  adds  this  is  also  true  regarding 
the  E^lropean  Common  Market,  but  the 
weight  of  his  observations  are  concerned 
with  U.S.-Latln  American  relations. 

Pointing  to  the  potential  dangers  of  this 
limited  access.  Grondona  says  "from  this 
conviction  to  progressive  political,  economic 
and  Ideological  segregation  is  but  a  step." 

Grondona  tiotes  that  the  "radicaUeation  of 
Latin  American  cities"  is  connected  with  the 
Idea  that  developed  countries  exploit  smaller 
nations  through  several  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic mechanisms. 

He  points  to  shipping  rates  and  interna- 
tlonaj  trade  financing  as  some  of  these  mech- 
anisms. 

In  a  separate  paper,  British  professor 
Philip  Windsor  said  many  Europeans  feel 
the  U.S.  would  benefit  from  a  greater  Euro- 
pean influence  in  Latin  America. 

Windsor,  reader  In  international  relations 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Po- 
litical Science,  adds  that  the  European  in- 
fluence could  offer  on  alternative  to  countries 
wary  of  American  preponderance  which 
would  otherwise  turn  to  the  Socialist  world. 

European  influence.  Windsor,  says,  would 
provide  "an  alternative  pole  of  attraction  In 
a  continent  where  looking  towards  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  one  traditional  reaction 
against  what  Is  largely  thought  of  as  Yankee 
imperialism." 

Windsor  adds:  "To  Europeans,  It  Is  be- 
coming clear  that  the  U.S.  must  develop  a 
new  relationship  with  Latin  America  during 
the  next  decade." 

With  modernization  and  spreading  politi- 
cal consciousness.  Latin  Americans  "will  be- 
come more  restive  about  the  pervasive  pres- 
ence  ot  the  U.S.  and  more  intent  on  curtail- 
ing American  Influence,"  he  argued. 

Windsor  said  there  Is  a  paradox  between 
U.S.  acquiescence  to  trade  between  Europe 
and  socialist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Its  efforts  to  hamper  trade  between  Europe 
and  Cuba. 

H«  also  noted  that  "the  American  govern- 
ment declarea  that  It  Is  de-stabUlzing  for 
European  countries  to  sell  jet  aircraft  to 
Latin  America,  but  stabiliaing  for  the  US. 
to  do  so." 


Windsor  Indicates  that  in  any  event,  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  "poUtlcally  dis- 
ruptive competition  between  European  coun- 
tries and  the  U.S. "  In  Latin  America. 

A  paper  by  Lawrence  CCrause,  a  senior  fel- 
low of  the  Brookings  Institution  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C-.  suggested,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
may  be  on  the  way  to  reducing  lu  exports. 

"If  comparative  advantages  develop  In 
areas  with  the  fatest  growth  on  domestic  de- 
mand, and  since  U.S  domestic  demand  is 
becoming  increasingly  service -oriented,  then 
the  exporting  of  goods  may  be  becoming  rel- 
atively less  Interesting  for  American  pro- 
ducers." 

To  this.  Krnuse  added  that  "the  only  goods- 
producing  industry  enjoying  at>ove  average 
growth  (in  the  U.S.)  Is  contract  construc- 
tion, which  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be 
exported  as  goods." 

But  he  contends  that  American  technologi- 
cal superiority  should  ensure  the  U.S.  per- 
manent export  capacity. 

"WhUe  other  countrie.<i  will  adopt  the  new 
technology,  u  continuance  of  high  levels  of 
U.S.  research  and  development  expenditures 
should  ensure  that  some  even  newer  products 
will  always  be  available  for  export. 

"Furthermore,  the  International  produc- 
tion activities  of  American -based  corpora- 
tions will  provide  an  enduring  market  for 
various  intermediate  manufactured  prod- 
ucts," he  says. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  praise  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  (or  the  Atlantic 
Conference  meeting  we  were  privileged 
to  attend  in  Puerto  Rico,  November  12 
to  15. 

Far  Irom  some  tropic  interlude  in  gen- 
eralities, this  was  a  serious  and  sustained 
dialog  with  leaders  of  Europe  and  La- 
tin America  as  well  as  academic  figures 
from  the  United  States.  We  got  down  to 
basic  questions,  and  the  give-and-take 
was  refreshingly  candid. 

These  frank  exchanges  are  one  of  the 
abiding  strengths  of  our  Atlantic  part- 
nerships. For  in  the  last  accotmt,  the 
vitality  of  any  alliance  depends  on  mu- 
tual understanding. 

The  organizers  of  the  Conference  de- 
serve our  warmest  thanks  for  a  consider- 
able public  service. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  Atlantic 
Conference  held  November  12  to  15  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Center  for  Inter- American  Rela- 
tions, this  year's  conference  called  to- 
gether a  most  erudite  group  of  leaders 
from  Europe.  Latin  America,  and  the 
United  States  to  discuss  specific  ques- 
tions of  Atlantic  relations.  The  delegates 
focused  their  discussions  on  four  papers 
presented  at  the  Conference;  namely, 
"The  United  States  in  the  World:  A  Eu- 
ropean View,"  by  Philip  Windsor,  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics;  "The  Role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World:  A 
Latin  American  Point  of  View,"  by  Mari- 
ano Grondona.  newspaper  editor  in  Bue- 
nos Aires;  "The  Role  of  Military  Influ- 
ence in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy: 
Europe.  Latin  America,  and  the  United 
States."  by  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
of  Harvard  University;  and  "Trade  Po- 
licy in  the  Atlantic  World,"  by  Lawrence 
Krause  of  Brookings  Institution. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  deep 
examination  of  the  issues  in  these  papers 
and  in  those  discussions  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  witness.  I  was  also  Impressed 
with  the  fine  organization  and  efficiency 
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with  which  the  Conference  was  run,  par- 
ticularly the  work  of  Messrs.  John  Rielly 
and  Robert  Hunter  of  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summai-y  of  some  of  the  interesting 
and  cogeni  points  made  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  and  in  subsequent  discus- 
sion, as  they  appeared  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments    ok    SENAToa    Cbablbs    McC. 
Math  us.  Je. 

Before  burdening  you  with  my  own  com- 
ments to  the  tour  outstanding  papers  pre- 
sented here,  Z  should  like  lo  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  Center  for  Inter -Amor  lean 
Relations  for  its  sponsor.sblp  of  this  confer- 
ence— a  conference  that  seems  to  me  to 
represent  the  best  expression  of  the  Atlantic 
spirit.  The  assembling  here  of  this  learned 
and  impressive  group  of  leaders  from  Europe. 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  gives 
vibrant  testimony  of  the  Importance  we  at- 
tach to  the  vital  issues  we  are  discussing. 

And  I  think  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  critical  crossroads  at  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  The  ravages  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, detente  and  time  have  created  serious 
fissures  in  the  once  smooth  surface  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  The  specter  of  a  trade  war 
looms  large  before  us.  The  economic  gulf  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  her  northern  part- 
ners continues  to  widen. 

Professor  Huntington's  charting  of  what 
he  calls  the  "strong,  broad  current  of  de- 
militarization" in  the  United  States  t.s  n 
powerful  exposition  of  a  process  that  is  still 
little  understood  both  in  the  United  States  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  process  that 
will,  as  Professor  Huntington  points  out,  "ex- 
ercUe  major  influence  on  American  foreign 
policy  for  some  time  to  come."  Clearly  it  is 
also  a  process  that  will  soon  eUminaie  our 
system  of  military  conscription  in  favor  of 
a  volunteer  armed  force.  And  It  la  likewise  a 
process  that  reflects  a  deep  seated  changt*, 
over  a  few  short  years.  In  the  fundaments! 
outlook  of  America's  youth.  This  youth.  I 
might  add.  numbers  about  100  million  strong 
and  will  soon  represent  more  than  half  our 
population.  It  is  a  group  which  will,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1971  (about  seven  short 
weeks  from  now),  gain  the  right  to  vote  at 
age  18,  and  will  in  many  other  ways  assume 
a  larger  slice  of  American  participatory 
democracy. 

What  does  this  portend  for  the  role  of  the 
United  States  for  the  decades  ahead? 

Mr.  Qrondona  points  out  that,  in  a  world 
of  "pax  amerlcana."  there  Is  a  vast  gulf  be- 
tween the  United  States  on  one  side  and 
Latin  America,  and  Indeed  the  entire  Third 
World,  on  the  other.  He  presenu  us  with  a 
marvelous  program — a  detailed  blueprint — 
by  which  to  reassume  the  role  of  vigorous 
leadership  we  have  partially  lost  but  dare  not 
shirk.  The  tasks  Mr.  Grondona  sets  for  the 
United  States  are  clear,  the  role  uncompro- 
mising. His  analysis  of  what  Is  required  Is 
right  on  the  mark  and  gives  us  the  targets 
we  must  aim  for  when  be  asys: 

"The  United  States  must  energetically 
a«£ume  the  leadership  ot  a  campaign  aimed 
at  Increasing  world  trade  and  permitting 
backward  nations  greater  access  to  the  mar- 
kete  of  the  developed  world.  This  Is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  demonstrating  that  solidarity 
Is  u  two-way  street  and  not  a  value  that  is 
called  upon  only  when  the  interests  of  great 
nations  are  at  stake.  . . .  The  radlcalUsatlon  of 
the  Latin  American  elite  Is  furthered  by  the 
feeling  that,  like  the  master  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury who  tisurped  the  major  portion  of  his 
worker's  salary,  the  usurpation  is  interna- 
tional today,  and  derives  from  the  advan- 
tages that  developed  nations  have  over  de- 
veloping nations  in  the  controlling  of  prices. 
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nit«s  and  the  financing  of  International  com. 
merce." 

Jn  my  view,  this  Is  one  t&rget  the  United 
States  should  aim  tot.  To  what  degree  we 
can  succeed  in  hitting  the  mark  will  refiect 
how  well  we  are  able  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  us. 

Mr.  Windsor.  In  his  excellent  study,  touches 
on  a  subject  very  dear  to  my  heart :  namely, 
the  process  of  consultation  between  Europe 
and  the  United  states  within  the  framework 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  I  found  the  follow- 
ing points  particularly  apt  to  the  Immediate 
problems  and  needs  of  the  alliance; 

".  . .  Many  Europeans  would  argue  that  the 
United  States  devotes  such  an  overriding  In- 
terest to  security  that  political  considera- 
tions tend  to  go  by  the  board  .  .  .  Such  lack 
of  coordination  could  represent  a  major 
source  of  divergence  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
during  the  next  few  years  .  .  .  Much  of  the 
debate  bos  been  distorted  by  arguments 
about  force  levels.  Yet  there  is  a  more  im- 
portant question;  how  far  Is  a  reduction  in 
the  American  commitment  in  Europe  likely 
to  aHect  the  American  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope? The  answer  must  be  sought  in  the 
framework  of  political  understanding  and 
consultation;  and  that  is  something  which 
the  United  States  cannot  create  on  its  own." 
These  are  precisely  my  views  and  it  was 
with  them  in  mind  that  I  introduced  to  the 
Senate  on  October  14  Resolution  47fi  urging 
early  and  broad  scale  consultations  on  the 
role  of  the  Atlantic  AUlance  in  the  19708. 
The  chief  objectives  of  the  resolution  ore: 

(1)  to  indicate  to  America's  European 
partners  that  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in 
the  United  States  on  this  subject; 

(2)  to  put  to  rest  fears  that  the  United 
States  may  undertake  precipitate  unilateral 
action; 

(3)  to  expand  the  focus  of  deliberations 
from  the  narrow  question  of  troop  levels  to 
the  total  compass  of  our  Atlantic  relations; 
and 

(4)  to  call  for  an  equally  clear  and  united 
Initiative  from  Europe  at  this  time. 

Tou  can  understand  my  pleasure  at  learn- 
ing that  my  views  are  shared  by  Mr.  Wind- 
sor and  presented  so  persuasively  by  him,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Imperatives  of  our  needs 
In  this  situation  are  widely  appreciated  by 
other  Europeans. 

Mr.  Krause  in  his  study  on  trade  policy 
gives  us  some  illuminating  Insights  Into  the 
longer  range  perspectives  of  European.  Latin 
American  and  United  states  trade.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  services  over  products 
In  the  American  economy  seem  particularly 
striking  and  I  was  fascinated  by  the  impU- 
catlons  of  this  trend.  I  was  also  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  the  sheer  commercial  power  rep- 
resented in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity today,  let  olone  lu  future  magnitude 
given  the  likely  addition  of  countries  from 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association.  For  me. 
this  fact  of  life  takes  on  particular  dimen- 
sion when  considering  the  protectionist  trade 
legislation  that  Is  now  pending  in  both 
houses  ot  Congress.  I  am  frankly  disturbed 
by  the  pressure  that  has  built  up  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  and  by  the  prospect  of  a 
devastating  trade  war  should  the  legislation 
pass.  Accordingly.  I  have  Joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  likemlnded  memtwrs  of  the 
Senate,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  In 
actively  opposing  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
view  that,  beyond  certain  exceptional  cases, 
demands  for  protection  must  be  resisted.  In- 
deed, measures  to  exclude  imports  are  a  little 
like  drinking  bourbon  for  breakfast;  the  re- 
lief is  temporary  and  expensive  and  may  be- 
come habit  forming. 

But  beyond  this  Unmediate  threat  now 
before  Congress,  I  should  like  to  repeat  my 
endorsement  of  the  view  that  Latin  America, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Third  World,  must  be 
given  a  stake  in  the  wealth  or  the  free  worlil. 


This  is  clearly  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
Messrs.  Orondona,  Huntington,  Krause  and 
Windsor,  If  not  the  entire  conference.  Yet 
In  Washington  and  the  capitals  of  Europe 
this  imperative  has  been  all  but  Ignored. 
Mr.  Krause  states  that  Latin  America  mtlst 
look  to  the  European  Community  for  trade 
initiatives.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
United  States  must  also  undertake  steps  in 
this  direction.  In  my  view.  Congress  must 
given  the  President  the  power  to  seek  ag- 
gressively the  elimination  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers that  now  impede  world  commerce.  We 
must  endow  the  Export-Import  Bank  with 
greater  flexibility  in  financing  exports.  We 
must  prepare  for  a  "Nixon  round"  of  trade 
negotiations  that  can  open  the  way  to  a 
new  era  of  expanding  trade  between  the 
Nort:iern  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres 
comparable  to  the  prodigious  gains  of  the 
last  decade  in  trade  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  North.  This  undertaking  rep- 
resents a  commitment  to  progress  in  the 
free  world.  It  Is  a  commitment  which  we 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  withhold. 


ORDER  OP  BDSINESa 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  addressed  the 
Clialr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  McGov- 
ERN>  was  to  be  recognized.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  request  recognition 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  S^uth  Dakota? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ttiank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  'unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   POLITICAL   BROADCASTING 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
the  political  broadcasting  bill,  which 
legislation  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

When  this  legislation  was  before  the 
Senate  last  September,  I  voted  In  favor 
of  it. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  prompted 
me  to  support  the  legislation  last  Sep- 
tember, I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

The  bill  Is  not  perfect.  There  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  legislation  that  I  do 
not  like.  In  fact,  I  would  prefer  that 
such  legislation  were  not  necessary. 

But  I  feel  that  in  some  way.  we  must 
curb  the  costs  of  political  campaigns. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  for  polit- 
ical candidates  to  spend  heavily. 

An  able  and  experienced  political  tac- 
tician once  told  me  that  50  peicent  of 
all  campaign  expenditures  are  wasted.  I 
agree. 

But  then  he  added— and  I  agree  with 
this,  too — the  trouble  Is,  you  do  not  know 
which  50  percent. 

In  Virginia,  last  year's  successful  can- 
didate for  Governor.  Linwood  Rolton,  a 
Republican,  spent  $387,552. 

During  the  senatorial  general  election 
campaign  in  Virginia,  wlilch  ended 
November  3.  Virginians  for  Byrd,  the 
official  organization  for  my  reelection 


campaign,  spent  a  total  of  approximately 
$365,000. 

In  Maryland,  a  State  smaller  than 
Virgitiia,  the  successful  senatorial  can- 
didate spent  approximately  $450,000,  and 
his  opponent  spent  approximately 
$500,000. 

In  Tennessee.  aLw  a  smaller  State 
than  Virginia,  the  incumbent  spent  ap- 
proximately $500,000,  and  his  successful 
opponent  spent  more  than  $1,000,000. 

This  year  in  New  York,  to  cite  another 
example,  one  candidate  for  the  U,S.  Sen- 
ate spent  $1,900,000  in  the  Democratic 
senatorial  primary:  his  expenditures  for 
the  general  election  are  not  known  at 
this  point,  but  they  mtist  have  been 
similarly  high. 

Tlie  public  prc-ss  reporU  that  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Governor  of  New 
York  this  year  spent  approximately  $S 
million. 

This  kind  of  spending  has  almost  be- 
come a  poUtical  way  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  not  good.  Cam- 
paign costs  have  gotten  completely  out  of 
bounds.  Something  must  be  done  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  costs  under  control. 

Generally  peaking,  the  largest  item 
is  for  advertising  on  television. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  apply 
to  candidates  for  President,  Congress, 
Governor,  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
would  limit  spending  by  presidential  can- 
didates to  approximately  $6  million  each 
for  radio  and  television.  The  three  can- 
didates for  President  in  1968  spent  $27 
million  on  television  alone. 

The  legislation  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pastori,  at- 
tempts to  do  two  things:  one.  it  would 
require  radio  and  television  stations  to 
charge  the  candidates  at  a  rate  no  higher 
than  its  lowest  established  rate ;  and  two, 
it  wotild  limit  television  and  radio  ex- 
penditures to  7  cents  per  each  vote  cast 
in  the  preceding  election  within  a  par- 
ticular State  or  congressional  district. 

The  aspect  of  this  legislation  that  I  do 
not  like  is  that  it  puts  limitations  on  only 
two  forms  of  advertising,  namely,  televi- 
sion, and  radio.  It  is  Justlfietl  on  the 
ground  that  radio  and  television  are  us- 
ing the  public  airwaves  and  are  licensed 
by  the  Government ;  and  also  because  the 
bulk  of  campaign  expendittires  these 
days  go  to  the  electronic  media. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  legislation 
under  consideration  is  not  perfect  and 
will  not  completely  solve  the  problem. 
But  I  feel  we  must  start  somewhere. 

Personally,  I  would  favor  general  leg- 
islation placing  overall  limits  on  total 
campaign  spending. 

Admittedly,  the  legislation  before  us 
does  not  accomplish  that  objective.  It  is, 
however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
toward  holding  down  the  soaring  costs 
of  seeking  oHce. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  the  President's 
vetc. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN  >  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.«t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  U  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield 
to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  or  any  of  his  time.  I  would  like  to 
take  2  or  3  linutes. 

The  .iCTIITQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LUIS  ECHEVERRIA  ALVAREZ.  PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT OP  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  a  week  from  tomorrow.  Luis 
Echeverria  Alvarez  will  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mexican  States.  Blr. 
Echeverria.  the  President-elect,  was  born 
In  Mexico  City  in  1922.  and  over  the  years 
has  contributed  in  a  most  notable  fash- 
Ion  to  the  politics  and  the  social  accom- 
plishments of  his  country. 

We  are  extremely  fortimate  to  have 
had  a  succession  of  Presidents  in  Mexico 
wlio  have  worked  effectively  with  the 
Presidents  of  this  Nation.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  Mexican-United  States  rela- 
tionship has  been  extremely  fortimate  In 
having  in  existence  In  recent  years  the 
United  States-Mexican  interparliamen- 
tary group,  which  meets  in  each  coimtry 
every  other  year.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
great  mutual  imderstandtng  and  has 
done  much  to  harmonize  the  interests  of 
the  two  nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  Mexico  and 
its  people,  as  one  who  has  become  some- 
what intimately  cotmected  with  them 
over  the  past  decade,  beginning  with  the 
first  interparliamentary  conference  in 
Guadalajara  In  1961.  as  one  who  looks 
forward  with  anticipation  to  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Echeverria  on 
Tuesday  a  week,  and  as  one  who  is  well 
aware  dt  the  tremendous  effort  and  the 
fine  work  done  by  the  present  President 
of  Mexico,  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  In- 
terest and,  I  am  sure,  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Presidential  inauguration, 
which  Is  soon  to  take  place  in  Mexico.  It 
is  another  milestone  in  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  Mexican  Piesldency  In 
recent  decades. 

A  portent  of  the  administration  of 
President-elect  Echeverria  may  have 
been  suggested  in  a  quotation  attributed 
to  him  by  Jeremiah  OXeary  In  an  article 
under  the  title  "Echeverria:  Believer  in 
Con.5en5Us."  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Star; 

1  shall  be  oa  tbe  5lde  of  the  needy,  the 
poor  and  the  humble,  becauae  the  others 
Xaow  how  to  defend  themeeivea. 


FRED  PRAY.  CHTEP  DOORKEEPER 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  t  ^  iake  official  notice  of  the  ab- 


sence of  a  dear  friend.  This  was  a  man 
all  Senators  knew  and  respected.  • 
stanch  aid  and  In  recent  years  a  fixture 
of  the  US.  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet 
reliability  who  brought  to  this  Cham- 
ber a  gentle  warmth  and  humor  we  all 
will  miss. 

For  during  our  absence,  shortly  after 
the  recent  congressional  recess,  death 
took  Fred  Fray,  the  Senate's  chief  door- 
keeper. As  it  turned  out,  Fred  departed 
qiiietly  and  unobtrusively.  And  this  added 
an  extra  note  of  sadness  to  his  leaving 
because  every  Senator.  I  know,  would 
have  wanted  to  pay  him  a  final  tribute. 

Fred  was  himself  a  part  of  Senate 
tradition.  He  had  all  the  attributes — 
loyalty,  dedication,  ability,  honest  of  pur- 
pose. And  he  asked  little  from  life  but 
the  privilege  to  serve  his  State  and  Na- 
tion here  In  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

For  all  his  quiet  demeanor.  Fred  had  a 
colorful  backgroimd.  His  active  life  began 
In  the  boisterous  hey-day  of  the  famed 
Comstock  Silver  Lode  and  carried  him 
through  leadership  positions  in  labor, 
management,  and  government. 

We  all  counted  it  a  privilege  to  know 
him.  We  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  Fred  Pray  received 
warm  tributes  from  the  press  of  his  home 
State,  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  think  It 
particularly  attlng  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks:  first,  a  news  story 
of  his  death  carried  In  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  then  a  warm  and  percep- 
tive— and  touching— profile  of  Fred  that 
was  written  by  a  newspaper  columnist 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  The  writer.  Mrs. 
Judy  Carlos,  happened  to  meet  Fred  for 
the  first  time  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  She  was  so  Impressed  by  Fred's 
imlque  mixture  of  quiet  dignity  and 
western  wit  that  her  column  went  far 
beyond  the  usual  obituary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Reno  Evening  Gasette,  Oct.  31. 
1970) 

Fkeh  w.  Pkat.  CoMarocK  Nativk,  Dsa9 

Pred  w.  Pray  of  Reno,  whoee  career 
stretched  from  the  sliver  mines  of  the  Com- 
stock Lode  to  the  halls  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  was  burled  Tuesday  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Fray,  83,  chief  doorkeeper  of  the  17.8.  Sen- 
ate, was  preparing  to  return  to  Beno  to  vlalt 
family  and  friends  Friday  foUowiog  the  con- 
gresAlonal  recess,  when  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack. 

He  died  Saturday  In  Rogers  Memorial  Hoe- 
pital. 

Bom  in  Virginia  City  Aug.  17.  iBgT.  Fray 
was  among  the  last  of  the  "Cousin  Jocks" — 
CornlEh  people  and  their  descendants  who 
tolled  In  the  famous  silver  mines  as  "hot 
water  plugs"  working  In  the  extreme  tem- 
peratures of  lower  levels  flooded  by  hot 
springs. 

During  his  active  life.  Fray  was  a  Reno 
labor  leader  and  huslncssoian  and  served  as 
assistant  city  manager  before  moving  to  the 
nation's  capital  in  19S7  to  Join  the  staff  of 
V.a.  Sen.  Alan  Bible. 

Later,  as  chief  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate, 
he  became  a  close  friend  and  confidante  of 
all  lOO  senators. 

"Fred  himself  was  a  part  of  Senate  tradi- 
tion." Sen.  Bible  said.  "He  occupied  a  spe- 


cial place  In  the  hearts  of  all  senators,  active 
and  retired. 

"Bis  warmth  and  friendimess  wUl  be  sorely 
missed  In  the  Senate  chamber." 

Pray  was  bom  In  a  house  across  the  street 
from  Vlrglnu  Cltys  historic  Episcopal 
Church,  which  still  stands.  His  father.  Rich- 
ard Fray,  who  emigrated  to  Vlrglnu  City 
from  Cornwall.  England,  was  a  well  known 
chief  engineer  on  the  Comstock.  whose  safety 
device  inventions  for  ore  cars  and  cages 
can  be  seen  on  exhibit  at  the  Iklackay  School 
or  Mines. 

In  the  early  1940s,  Pray  was  president  of 
Local  350  of  the  Reno  Plumbers  t7nlon.  He 
later  owned  and  operated  his  own  plumbing 
and  heating  business  in  Reno.  He  was  assist- 
ant city  manager  in  the  early  i96os. 

As  chief  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  Prny, 
acquired  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  Cap- 
Itols  history  and  tradition  and  became  an 
unofficial  caretaker  of  the  properties  and 
monuments  preserved  there. 

"Pred  particularly  enjoyed  escorting  Ne- 
vada visitors  through  the  Capitol,  giving 
them  a  special  Insight  Into  the  workings  of 
Concress. "  Bible  said.  "He  was  'Mr.  Nevada'  of 
Capitol  HUl." 

Prays  wife.  Iva.  also  worked  on  Bible's 
staff  until  her  death  In  November,  1968. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Richard  B.  Pray 
of  Reno  and  Fred  W.  Fray  of  Concord.  N.H 
and  two  grandchUdren. 

IProm  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Oct.  35.  1970 1 

Pltl  13 

(By  Judy  Carina) 

We  only  met  him  once  and  fell  In  love  at 
first  sight. 

His  name  was  Fred  Fray  and  he  was  the 
chief  doorkeeper  of  the  tjnlted  States  Senate. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  told  Mr.  Corloe  and  my- 
self. "If  my  Job  Included  hollering  'MIstuh 
President'  like  Plshbalt  Miller  does  over  In 
the  Hot^e.  I  would  be  famous." 

We  were  the  latest  and  the  last  In  a  line  of 
Innocents  come  to  Washington  on  a  com- 
bined business  and  pleasure  trip  with  the 
Idea  of  finding  out  a  Uttle  bit  more  about 
who  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

Naturally  we  had  to  check  up  on  the  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  a  long  tradition  In  thli 
country  of  being  most  suspicious  of  those 
men  we  elect  to  represent  us  In  some  distant 
capltol  where  we  can't  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada  was  tied  up 
In  Important  committee  hearings,  we  are 
happy  to  report,  and  so  he  turned  us  over  to 
his  pal  Fred  Proy. 

What  stepped  out  of  the  private  corridor 
adjacent  to  the  Senate  waiting  room  was  a 
vision  of  Mayfalr  elegance.  A  terribly  thin 
and  brittle  figure,  shoulders  slightly  hunched 
In  a  tallormade,  conservative  gray  suit  com- 
plete with  waistcoat. 

His  voice  was  pure  Nevada — low  and  dry, 
fainting   at   some   secret   laughter. 

His  manner  was  courtly  but  warmly  fa- 
miliar, like  the  presence  of  an  old  wood  stove 
on  the  first  night  of  frost. 

Pred  was  83  and  among  the  last  of  the 
"Cousin  Jacks,"  Senat.or  Bible  explained  af- 
fectionately. The  nickname  was  used  for  the 
Cornish  people  and  their  descendants  who 
tolled  In  the  Comstock  Lode  silver  mine  as 
"hot  water  plugs."  working  In  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  the  lower  levels  flooded  by 
hot  springs. 

He  was  hom  In  Virginia  City  on  Aug.  17, 
1B87.  right  across  the  street  from  the  his- 
torical Episcopal  Church  which  still  stands. 
HIS  father.  Richard  Pray,  was  chief  engineer 
on  the  Comstock.  and  a  noted  Inventor  whose 
safety  devices  for  ore  cars  are  on  exhibit  at 
the    Mackay    School    of    Mines. 

Joking,  we  said,  "Nobody  was  ever  hom  In 
Virginia  City.  Mark  Twain  made  It  up." 

He  roared  as  much  as  a  110  lb.  raconteur 
can  roar,  and  you  could  see  that  he  had 
decided  he  had  a  couple  of  live  ones. 

"You  see  these?"  be  asked,  thumpmg  oa 
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a  pair  of  flve-foot-high  Chinese  urns.  "They 
call  'em  VAHzes.  These  VAHzes  cost  $5  mil- 
lion." 
■Oh,  my  gosh,"  he  said,  and  he  had  snared 
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"Yep.  We  loaned  (5  million  to  Prance  and 
this  Is  what  she  gave  us  back.  Never  did  see 
the  money  again  of  course."  he  laughed. 

The  hour  was  early  and  the  session  was  In 
itii  dying  hours  so  little  business  was  being 
uji^ducted.  Most  of  the  100  senators  were 
Campaigning  back  home,  except  for  Qold- 
water  who  .as  on  hand  to  extoll  the  SST  air- 
craft. 

On  the  floor  the  young  pages  sporting  long 
hair  and  Afro  cuts  spoke  In  awed  tones  about 
the  deaths  of  singers  Janis  Joplin  and  JImml 
Hendrix  and  wondered  aloud,  "What  does  It 
mean?" 

How's  the  grades?"  Pred  asked  the  tin- 
iest of  the  lot  with  twinkling  affection. 
"Better,  Mr.  Fray,  Sir."  he  said. 
In  a  quiet  aside  the  old  man  gossiped, 
"See  that.  Get  a  load  of  thot  ijoy.  Now  I 
know  that  hair  Is  his  pride  and  Joy,  and  I 
dont  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  to  speak  to  him  about  a  little 
trim." 

The  hair  was  beyond  shoulder  length.  "I 
like  the  sldebums  and  I  don't  mind  the  long 
hair  a  bit,"  he  confided.  "Put  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  little  too  much  raggedy  edge." 

With  all  the  pride  of  a  former  craftsman 
or  an  arcbeologlst  he  pomted  out  the  elabo- 
rate bell  system  which  alerts  the  Senators  to 
a  quorum  call,  and  caressed  the  patina  on 
tbetlesks. 

"You  know  what  that  Is.  don't  yuh?  That 
Is  real  spittoon.  Course  the  only  one  that  uses 
his  these  days  Is  Talmadge.  And  over  here  Is 
the  snuff  box  we  are  reqtilred  to  keep  filled 
by  law.  Young  Hatfield  Is  the  only  one  I've 
ever  seen  use  It."  he  said.  "That's  a  surprise, 
huh?" 

He  allowed  as  how  he  dldnt  mind  "Spiro 
T"  traipsing  around  the  country  and  mak- 
ing wisecracks  about  senators  as  much  as 
he  did  the  man's  obvious  "work-brittle"  na- 
ture. 

"He  hasn't  been  around  much  at  all  In  two 
months  and  we've  got  business  to  do  here," 
Fred  hrumped.  "Meanwhile  poor  Mr.  Russell, 
who  Is  not  well,  has  to  come  in  here  and  do' 
his  work  for  him  presiding  and  all.  He  ought 
to  l>e  here  tending  to  business." 

But  there  was  more  than  partlsanshin  in 
his  distaste. 

He  always  referred  to  Agnew  as  "That  fel- 
low;" as  an  old  family  retainer  might  an- 
nounce the  appearance  of  a  social  climber 
at  the  door. 

Humphrey,  a  former  United  states  Sena- 
tor, a  member  of  the  club  who  does  his  home- 
work and  shows  up  for  work  on  time,  an 
"Old  Shoe,"  and  a  gentleman,  was  a  Pred 
Fray  favorite. 

"Hell  be  back.  Hell  be  back,"  Fred  Fray 
said.  "Just  like  Ooldwater.  One  time  when 
he  was  Vice  President  we  had  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica beauties  here  and  he  had  this  big  grin  on 
his  face  nnd  Liughlng  eyes  and  he  said 
■Mister  Fray,  Sir  ahow  the  ladles  right  Into 
my  office.  That  other  fellow  u  a  stuffshirt  ■  '• 
Pray  said  that  Jack  Kennedy  used  to  come 
Into  the  Senate  walUng  room  late  In  the 
day  when  he  was  a  U.S.  H«present.ttive,  and 
he  would  daydream,  among  the  gold-leafed 
mirrors  and  the  oil  palnUngs  of  men  lonit 
Blnce  dead. 

The  old  man  said  he  believed  the  Inspira- 
tion for  Kennedy's  l>ook.  'ProRles  in  Cour- 
age."  came  from  sitting  In  that  room  with 
Taft  and  Daniel  Webster  'looking  him  right 
in  the  eye." 

He  bad  a  story  for  every  hallway,  every 
door,  every  office,  every  statue,  every  man. 
With  great  pride  he  pointed  out  the  eleva- 
tor Alan  Bible  bad  operated  when  he  was 
»  young  man,  and  he  reminisced  about  the 
widow  Kennedy  sitting  In  the  rotunda  at 
one  m  the  morning  and  the  message  deliv- 


ered  from   the  President  of  France — "Tell 
the  lady  that  If  she  walks  I  walk," 

"You  remember  that  singer  at  Jack's 
ceremony?  Marian  Whst's-her-name.  Well 
Jack,  he  told  me  to  stick  around  In  case  he 
needed  anything  and  In  comes  this  woman 
and  she  throws  a  coat  In  my  face  and  says, 
•Take  care  of  this.'  WeU  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  darn  thing  and  she  says,  "You 
better  because  It  cost  S25.000.' 

"So  I  carried  It  outside  with  me  and  1 
was  fussing  around  for  a  place  to  put  It  and 
Jack  he  Is  looking  at  me  and  shaking  his 
head.  So  I  sat  on  It.  A  fur  coat,"  he  laughed. 
As  he  walked  the  corridors  with  us  the 
capltol  seemed  to  grow  smaller,  more  Inti- 
mate, and  Insulated  from  the  world,  and 
yet  more  magnlflcent. 

Fred  Pray  talked  about  both  the  great  and 
the  mean  in  spirit  who  had  walked  In  its 
light  and  shadow,  men  who  drew  their  power 
not  from  the  trappings  borrowed  from  an- 
cient Rome,  but  from  their  heart  and  Intel- 
lect. In  the  end  they  were  all  only  men 
among  men. 

He  didn't  say  that  he  had  been  President 
of  Reno  Local  360  of  the  Plumbera  and  Pipe- 
fitters Union,  or  the  owner  of  his  own  plumb- 
ing and  heating  business,  or  an  assistant  city 
manager.  He  had  found  his  identity  In  the 
words  "Chief  Door  Keeper  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 

He  talked  about  his  sons.  Richard,  an  at- 
torney m  Reno,  another  in  Concord,  N.H.. 
and  he  said  he  liked  to  visit  his  grandchU- 
dren. But  his  dear  wife,  Iva,  who  had  also 
worked  on  Senator  Bible's  staff,  had  died  In 
November  of  1965  and  he  had  burled  her  m 
Washington,  and  visited  her  grave  often. 

After  lunch  that  day  vpe  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Senate  and  looked  toward  the  U£. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  distance. 

We  told  Senator  Bible  some  of  Fred's 
stories,  particularly  those  he  had  related 
whUe  winking  at  a  statue  of  Will  Rogers 
whom  he  paraphrased;  '■Senators  have  a 
sense  of  humor  and  you  can  prove  It  by  read- 
ing the  bills  they  pass." 

•■You  know  I  am  going  to  have  tn  take  that 
tour  with  Fred  some  day  and  check  up  on  his 
stories  about  me,"  Bible  laughed.  '•He  knows 
more  about  the  history  of  this  place  than 
anybody  I  ever  knew.  1  think  he  would  die  if 
he  had  to  leave  for  good.  The  only  danger  of 
that  13  If  he  gets  blown  away.  He's  thinner  aU 
the  time." 

Fred  Tas  all  set  to  come  to  Nevada  aiMl 
stump  for  the  Democrats  this  Friday,  But  a 
week  ago  Saturday  he  died  of  a  massive  heart 
attack  In  Washington.  His  friend,  Alan  Bible 
called  him,  ■•Mr.  Nevada  on  Capltol  Hill." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  ilr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  tlistinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  In  paying  tribute 
to  a  fellow  westerner,  a  man  who  estab- 
lished himself  in  Nevada,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  ably  brought  out,  a  man  who 
endeared  liimself  to  all  in  this  Chamber, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  an 
able  man.  he  was  a  good  man.  and  he 
was  a  gentleman  In  the  finest  meaning 
of  the  term. 

So  I  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
man,  who  worked  so  well,  so  efficiently, 
and  so  courteously  down  through  the 
years. 


THE  NIXON  "VIETNAM  POLICy— 

A  BILL  OF  INDICTMENTS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  1968  presidential  campaign,  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  told  the  American 


people  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
reveal  it  at  that  time,  lest  it  Jeopardize 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  but  that  It  would 
be  forthcoming  once  the  elecUon  cam- 
paign was  over. 

More  than  a  year  passed,  however,  be- 
fore Mr.  Nixon  put  forth  anything  ap- 
proaching a  new  plan  for  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Then  we  were  offered  the 
Vietnamization  formula.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  more  and  more  clear  that 
Vietnamlzation  Is  not  a  formula  for  end- 
ing the  war  but  for  continuing  it  by 
mampulatmg  American  public  opinion 
to  accept  an  indefinite  American  In- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

What  are  the  facts?  First  of  all.  near- 
ly IS.OOO  Americans  have  died  and  a 
himdred  thousand  have  been  wounded 
smce  Mr.  Nixon  ossumed  office. 

Second,  we  have  spent  an  additional 
estimated  $40  billion  in  Indochina. 

Third,  American  prisoners  continue  to 
languish  in  the  prison  camps  of  North 
Vietnam,  some  of  them  havmg  been 
there  for  as  long  as  5  years. 

Fourth,  we  continue  to  perpetuate  dic- 
tatorial governments  in  Indochina, 

Fifth,  the  infiatlon  of  the  American 
economy,  the  divisions  of  American  so- 
ciety, and  the  growing  disillusionment 
of  the  American  public,  and  especiaUy 
the  young,  while  this  war  continues. 

Sixth,  the  terrible  devastation  and  de- 
struction of  the  people  and  countryside 
of  Indochina  goes  on. 

Now  we  learn  this  weekend,  without 
any  prior  consulation  with  the  Congress 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
again  resumed.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whe- 
ther this  Is  a  single  series  of  raids  or 
whether  It  Indicates  a  new  pattern  of 
continued  bombing.  In  either  event.  It  is 
the  height  of  foUy  for  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  resume  bombing  attacks 
that  have  proved  so  clearly  self-defeat- 
ing In  tie  past.  Such  attacks  have  re- 
sulted In  several  unfavorable  conse- 
quences to  the  United  States:  an  In- 
crease of  casualties  on  both  sides;  a 
hardening  of  lines  that  made  negotia- 
tions Impossible;  a  growing  highhanded- 
ness on  the  nart  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment toward  any  accommodation  that 
might  lead  to  a  government  with  greater 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  or  a  i,oalltlon  capable  of  reach- 
ing a  settlement  with  the  enemy.  Fur- 
thermore, bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  tend  to  unify  the  Communist 
world  and  to  turn  world  opinion  against 
the  United  Stales.  More  specifically, 
bombing  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  al- 
ways increase  the  dependence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  on  Peking 
and  Moscow. 

In  any  event.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
a  bill  of  indictments  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, which  I  call  upon  them 
either  to  refute  with  clear  evidence  to 
the  contrary  or  confess  their  inability  to 
end  the  war. 

First,  I  charge  President  Nixon  with  a 
clear  faUure  to  keep  his  1968  campaign 
pledge  to  tlie  American  people  to  end 
the  war. 

Second,  I  charge  him  with  having  no 
Intention  of  ending  the  war  except  on 
administration  terms,  which  means  per- 
petuating the  corrupt  and  unrepresenta- 
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tive  Thieu-Ky  regime  In  Saigon.  We  are 
stiil  sacrificing  American  blood  and  re- 
sources to  save  a  political  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  that  does  not  have  the 
respect  of  its  own  people.  That  regime 
Ls  despised  by  the  most  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  citizens  o(  South  Vietnam 
who  are  in  anguish  over  the  blunt  fact 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Vietnam  pre  imprisoned  because  Gen- 
erals Thieu  and  Ky  fear  courageous  crit- 
ics. The  most  responsible  non-Commu- 
nist leadership  in  South  Vietnam  Is  as 
much  opposed  to  General  Thieu  and 
Geenral  Ky  as  ir  the  National  Liberation 
Front  leadership.  No  true  patriot  and  no 
true  believer  in  democracy  has  any  re- 
spect at  all  for  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  and 
tragically  enough,  those  who  could  best 
lead  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  In  fact 
eitlier  jailed  or  In  exile  or  In  some  cases 
have  fled  into  the  jungle  in  despair. 

How  long  Joes  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Intend  to  aslc  the  American  people 
to  carry  this  terrible  burden  for  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  that  stays  in  power  only 
because  the  war  continues  and  the  Amer- 
ican sacrlQces  continue? 

Third,  I  charge  the  Nixon  admixUstra- 
tlon  with  expandmg  the  war  across  the 
Indochina  peninsula.  Mr.  Nixon  inherited 
a  deescalating  war  in  which  the  bombing 
had  been  stopped  over  North  Vietnam 
and  where  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  was  minimal.  Now.  nearly 
2  years  later,  we  have  major  military 
operations  expanded  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  iirgent  requests  pending  before 
the  Congress  for  more  military  aid  to 
those  countries. 

Fourth,  I  charge  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration with  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  by  reducing 
the  numtwr  of  those  forces  without  fol- 
lowing the  lUnd  of  diplomatic  initiatives 
that  would  secure  assurances  of  safety 
during  the  withdrawal  process. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  point, 
that  we  are  in  a  highly  dangerous  situa- 
tion when  we  reduce  the  number  of 
American  forces  in  a  military  operation 
of  this  kind  without  any,  kind  of  imder- 
standlng  as  to  their  safety  during  that 
withdrawal  process. 

Filth,  I  charge  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion with  refusing  to  take  the  diplomatic 
steps  that  would  secure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

Now.  what  do  1  propose  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Nixon  policies?  I  propose  what 
I  have  suggested  for  many  months:  that 
we  state  flatly  that  all  Ajnerican  forces 
are  going  to  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
and  Indochina  by  a  defirute  date.  It  does 
not  maice  so  much  ditTercnce  within  cer- 
tain limits  what  that  date  is  so  long  as  a 
flat  commitment  is  made  that  our  forces 
are  to  be  withdrawn.  I  suggested  last 
spring  that  we  set  the  date  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year — June  30,  1971.  At  the 
sugtestlon  of  other  Senators  who  felt 
that  more  time  was  needed.  I  agreed  to  a 
later  withdrawal  date — at  &e  end  of 
calendar  1971. 

More  recently,  as  we  all  know,  spokes- 
men for  the  National  Liberation 
FTpnt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  request,  I  would  like  to  fin- 
ish my  statement.  Then  I  shall  Ik  happy 
to  yield. 

More  recently,  spokesmen  for  the  Na- 
tional Llberaticsi  Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  have  said  that 
if  we  would  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  by  June  30,  1971,  they  would 
immediately  give  assurances  to  the 
safety  of  our  forces  during  the  with- 
drawal and  they  would  immediately  be- 
gin discussions  leading  to  the  release  of 
our  prisoners.  I  believe  we  ought  to  ac- 
cept that  offer.  What  possible  gain  can 
there  be  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  Indocliina  for  us  to  perpetuate 
this  totally  senseless  waste  of  men  and 
resources?  What  possible  gain  is  there 
for  us  or  the  people  of  Indochina  in 
carrying  on  bombing  attacks,  helicopter 
operations,  search  and  destroy  missions, 
and  other  efforts  that  do  not  change  the 
fundamental  political  and  economic 
realities  of  Indochina?  "Iliosc  realities 
are  governments  controlled  by  military 
dictators  who  do  not  understand  the 
problems  of  their  own  people.  Why  do  we 
think  that  the  people  cif  Indochina  would 
be  any  worse  off  if  they  were  left  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny  without  the  crush- 
ing presence  of  American  military  fire- 
power? 

We  have  been  painfully  reminded  last 
week  of  the  much  greater  role  which  the 
American  people  can  play  in  the  life  of 
the  world  if  we  could  only  break  loose 
from  the  curse  of  Vietnam.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  now  dying  In 
storm-ravaged  Pakistan  for  want  of 
helicopters  to  bring  in  relief  supplies. 
Yet.  the  United  States — the  one  nation 
with  an  ample  supply  of  helicopters — 
has  that  technology  committed  not  to 
saving  life  in  Pakistan,  but  to  destroying 
life  in  nearby  Southeast  Asia. 

By  any  test  of  commonsense.  human- 
itarianism,  or  national  security,  we 
should  move  without  further  delay  to 
nail  down  an  -agreement  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  that  our 
forces  are  coming  out  of  all  of  Indochina, 
that  we  are  transferring  our  helicopters 
to  Pakistan  to  save  that  devastated  area 
from  additional  tens  of  thousands  of 
deaths,  that  we  want  our  prisoners  home 
from  North  Vietnam  by  Christinas,  and 
that  we  want  American  forces  home.  If 
not  by  Christmas,  by  no  later  than  June 
30.  1971. 

I.  for  one.  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  this,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  buy 
tlie  current  Une  that  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
an  issue.  It  is  the  most  painful  and  ur- 
gent issue  before  the  American  people, 
and  that  has  been  true  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, lliis  war  will  continue  to  curse,  af- 
flict, and  disrupt  everytiilng  we  try  to  do 
as  a  nation  until  we  end  it.  It  ought  to  be 
ended  now.  That  is  the  obligation  Rich- 
ard Nixon  took  before  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  campaign  of  1968.  and  he  ought 
to  deliver  on  that  pledge  instead  of  offer- 
ing us  more  American  deaths,  more  de- 
structive bombing  raids,  more  Interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  other  governments, 
and  more  destruction  to  the  American 
economy  and  American  society. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Congress 
has  no  business  tying   the  President's 


hands,  but  I  say  if  tying  the  President's 
hands  is  the  only  way  we  can  stop  him 
from  tying  our  country  down  to  an  in- 
definite war  in  Indochina,  then  we.  in- 
deed, should  tie  his  hands  and  force  an 
end  to  this  confiict.  Beyond  that,  what 
thoughtful  person  can  read  the  American 
Constitution  and  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent lias  any  right  to  commit  American 
forces  to  Cambodia  to  carry  on  a  secret 
war  in  Laos  and  to  resume  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  Capitol  Mill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  will 
yield  to  him,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  not  unexpectedly 
critical  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  wondering  what  his 
response  was  when  the  unarmed  recon- 
naissance plane,  the  American  plane,  was 
shot  down  on  November  13. 1  understand 
it  was  the  10th  aircraft  lost  since  the 
bombing  stopped  in  1968.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor feel  we  have  any  obligation  to  protect 
unarmed  reconnaissance  flights  or  to 
protect  American  forces,  to  protect 
against  buildups  in  that  area  against 
future  plans  the  enemy  may  have. 

In  addition.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  any  criticism  of  North  Vietnam  for 
the  increased  shellines  of  Saigon  and 
other  areas  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dtikota  criti- 
cizes this  administration  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  a  right  he  has.  But  what 
about  the  acts  committed  by  the  enemy 
against  American  forces  and  against  our 
allies  and  against  the  civilians  in  Sai- 
gon and  other  areas?  Docs  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  fault  the  enemy  with 
respect  to  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  tliat  that  Is  what 
the  war  is  all  about — slaughter  on  both 
sides — and  I  do  not  come  here  today  to 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  all  the 
shooting  is  from  one  direction.  But  the 
tragedy  of  this  war  Is  that  somebody  has 
to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  this 
senseless  slaughter  to  an  end. 

Franltly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  an- 
swer Is  to  the  news  speculation  about 
whether  we  had  an  understanding  or 
whether  we  did  not  have  an  understand- 
ing at}Out  rccoimaissance  planes  over 
North  Vietnam.  1  am  very  sure  that  we 
would  not  permit  any  such  operations 
over  our  own  countiV  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  If  they  had  the  aircraft 
available  to  do  that.  I  think  we  would 
take  considerable  action. 

But  the  point  of  this  Is — if  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator — that  It  is  not  a  question 
of  blaming  Norib  Vletcam  or  blam- 
ing Washington.  The  question  is,  Is  it  in 
our  interest,  as  a  Nation,  to  continue 
these  military  operations,  which  I  see 
invested  largely  on  behalf  not  of  the 
United  Stotes  but  of  perpetuating  a  gov- 
ernment m  Saigon  that  has  never  dem- 
onstrated it  has  the  support  of  lt«  own 
people? 
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So  what  I  am  pleading  for  here  is  not 
only  that  ■  e  halt  the  bombing  opera- 
tions over  North  Vietnam  but  also  that 
we  make  a  flat  declaration  of  our  de- 
termination to  withdraw  by  a  certain 
date.  That,  I  believe,  would  set  in  mo- 
tion negotiations  that  could  bring  this 
war  to  an  end. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that,  insofar  as  one  can  be  sure 
of  anything  about  this  very  confusing 
and  complicated  war,  I  believe,  from 
what  I  know  about  the  situation  there, 
that  if  we  would  agree  to  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  by  a  date  certain  and  made 
a  flat  statement  by  our  President  that 
all  American  forces  will  come  out  of 
there  ty  June  30  or  some  other  date 
within  reasorable  limits,  I  think  we 
would  find  the  stalemate  in  Paris 
broken.  I  do  not  think  that  stalemate 
will  be  broken  by  rccoimaissance  flights 
over  North  Vietnam,  by  occasional 
bombing  raids,  or  by  charges  and 
countercharges  as  to  who  shot  first. 

We  have  an  offer  on  the  table  from  the 
other  side  now  in  which  they  have  said 
that  if  we  will  agree  to  a  definite  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  they 
will  promise  that  the  withdrawal  will  be 
carried  out  safely  and  they  will  begin 
discussions  immediately  leading  to  the 
release  >.f  our  prisoners.  I  do  not  have 
much  hope  that  we  will  accept  that  offer 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  Uie  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional nUnutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wUI  yield 
further,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  Lssued  a  five- 
point  indictment  of  President  Nixon  and 
this  administration  because  of  efforts  to 
extricate  us  from  the  war  President 
Nixon  inherited  from  previous  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  President  Inherited  a  very  diflScult 
situation.  What  I  do  say  is  that  I  think 
the  pledges  he  made  in  1968  led  millions 
of  Americans  to  believe  tliat  tliere  would 
be  an  early  end  to  the  war,  not  this  in- 
definite protraction  of  the  war,  which 
has  taken  the  lives  of  another  15.000 
Americans  and.  in  my  opinion,  has  put 
us  in  no  better  position  to  end  the  war 
than  we  were  when  the  President  took 
over  almost  2  years  ago. 

I  agree  that  the  President  Inlierited  a 
diacult  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
agrees  that  the  President  inherited  a  bad 
situation. 

I  would  fuither  sugeest  that  we  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  on  this  floor  the 
so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war, 
which  I  designated  the  amendment  to 
lose  the  peace,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  other  Senators. 
As  I  recall,  the  final  date  agreed  upon 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  was 
not  June  30  of  this  year  but  March  1 
1972. 


The  point  is  that  here  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  insists  that  the  Pres- 
ident set  some  firm  date;  yet.  some  20 
Senators  could  not  agree  on  a  date  and 
changed  the  amendment  date  five  times. 
Still,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in- 
sists that  the  President  fix  a  date  6 
months  or  a  year  or  more  in  advance 
and  abide  by  that  date.  How  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  expect  him 
to  do  that,  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  other  Senators  could  not 
agree? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  date  we 
set  is  a  matter  of  small  significance 
within  reasonable  limits.  As  I  said  earlier. 
I  am  not  going  to  quibble  about  whether 
it  is  June  30,  July  15.  or  December  31 
The  principle  U  tlJit  the  other  side  h  s 
made  It  quite  clear  that  negotiations  will 
not  move  forward  unless  we  agree  to  a 
definite  date  for  tlie  withdrawal  of  all 
forces. 

I  am  not  pressing  the  President  to  ac- 
cept my  date  or  the  date  tliat  other  Sen- 
ators have  suggested,  but  that  a  definite 
date  be  announced  and  that  we  stick  with 
It.  I  think  that  wUl  be  the  Initiative  that 
can  open  the  way  for  negotiations  that 
will  lead  to  an  end  to  the  war 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  )1eld 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  most  thought-provoking  state- 
ment. 

I  was  one  who  believed  the  better  date 
would  be  December  31.  1971.  instead  of 
the  originally  proposed  date  of  June  30. 
1971.  The  Senate  was  hung  up  for  7 
weeks  discussing  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  resolution  would 
end  up  meaning  little  or  nothing. 

The  statement  Is  made  constantly  that 
this  war  was  Inherited  by  President 
Nixon.  ■Whether  It  was  Inherited  or  not 
Inherited,  the  President  said  when  he 
campaigned  to  1968,  that  he  was  going 
to  get  this  Nation  out  of  this  war  and 
that  to  that  end  he  had  a  plan.  I  am 
correct  about  that,  am  I  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  'Hie  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Instead  of  getUng  us  out  of  this  war 
he  has  expanded  the  war  which  was  going 
on  in  Laos  secretly,  and  he  expanded  the 
war  openly  in  Caiubodia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  there  is  any  Jus- 
tification for  bombing  North  Vietnam 
because  of  our  reconnaissance  planes 
liavlng  an  agreed-upon  right  to  fly  over 
North  Vietnam,  I  can  say  to  tlie  Senator 
that  I  did  not  know  about  that  agree- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  nor  did  I  know  about  it  as  a 
member  of  the  I'orelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  con- 
stantly harp  on  the  fact  the  President 
did  not  get  us  into  this  war.  m  October 
1967  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  on  the 
floor,  a  suggestion  that  we  have  a  com- 
plete cease-fire.  This  was  after  coming 
back  from  many  trips  to  Vietnam.  It 
was  then  I  became  convinced  that  our 
efforts  out  there  were  fruitless.  At  that 
time.  October  1967,  there  were  some 
13,000  Americans  klUed.  Today  over 
52,000  have  died. 
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I  was  glad  to  follow  the  suggestion  late 
last  summer,  made  by  those  who  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to  there- 
upon write  a  letter  to  the  President  sug- 
gesting  a  cease-fire  in  1970,  because  it  is 
exacUy  what  I  suggested  to  President 
Johnson  and  Uie  Senate  in  October  1907 
It  would  seem  that  what  the  Senator 
brings  up  in  his  talk  is  not  so  much  who 
shares  the  blame  for  this  tragedy  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it,  a  situa- 
Uon  which  is  taktog  so  much  of  our  re- 
sources and.  more  important,  so  many  of 
the  best  of  our  youth.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  absolutely  correct  Tlie 
reason  I  phrased  the  speech  as  I  did,  in 
an  effort  to  place  more  responsibility  on 

the  Nixon  administration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Ste- 
venson) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakotii  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAN.SPIEIX).  Mr.  Pre.5ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  tlie 
Senator  !rom  Soutli  Dakota  be  extended 
for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saying,  the  reason  1  phrased  the  speech 
as  I  did,  as  I  told  the  Senator,  was  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  place  greater  responsi- 
bility on  the  Nbton  administration  So 
that  I  think,  either  intentionally  or  per- 
haps by  coincidence.  Hit  Vietnnm  issue 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  public  forum  ■ 
in  some  waj-,  under  the  impression  that 
the  present  administration  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  early  end. 

I  no  longer  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  end  the  war.  I  think 
that  as  long  as  young  Americans  con- 
tinue to  die  out  there,  and  we  are  spend- 
ing funds  at  the  rate  of  $15  billion  to 
*ao  billion  a  year,  and  now  are  faced 
with  requests  for  new  mlhtary  assistance 
to  Cambodia,  with  the  argument  that 
we  have  to  j-eep  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  fighting  in  Cambodia  to  order  to 
carry  out  our  disengagement  to  South 
Vietnam,  as  long  as  all  these  develop- 
ments come  to  our  attention.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  is  dead. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should  as- 
sume, because  the  President  made  a 
pledge  to  1968  tliat  he  was  going  to  enC 
the  war,  llrnt  he  has  discharged  that  ob- 
ligation. That  is  why  I  put  it  to  the  con- 
text that  I  did. 

Mr.  SYMENGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  for  one  more 
question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  the  time  the 
President  presented  his  two-pronged 
policy — Vletnamlzatlon  and  negotia- 
tion— based  on  my  trip  to  Vietnam.  I 
stated  then  that,  to  my  opinion.  Vlet- 
namization  would  not  work.  That,  1  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  criticism  I  have  made  of 
his  conduct  of  tlie  war  up  until  this  tin  e. 
I  said  then,  however,  that  I  hoped  he 
would  concentrate  on  negotiations  as 
against  Vietnamization,  because  far 
more  expeilenccd  people  in  the  military 
field  constantly  stated  we  would  never 
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win  this  guerrilla  war  If  we  continued 
with  the  policies  we  were  following.  We 
have  not  only  followed  them,  but  have 
expanded  them. 

My  question:  Does  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  believe  that  the 
chances  of  negotiation  have  been  im- 
proved by  this  new  heavy  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  precisely  the 
opposite  Is  the  case,  that  all  previous 
evidence  is  that  the  bombing  has  hard- 
ened the  lines  of  resistence  against 
negotiations.  I  think  it  makes  it  more 
difUcult  for  Moscow  to  exert  whatever 
leadership  It  might  have  in  keeping  the 
negotiation  pattern  at  least  alive  In  Paris. 
It  tends  to  force  the  Hanoi  government 
into  a  tighter  embrace  with  Peking  and 
Moscow  rather  tiian  open  up  any  divi- 
sions in  the  Communist  ranks.  For  all 
tiiese  reasons.  X  see  it  as  a  setback  to 
negotiations  rather  than  a  means  to 
bring  the  other  side  to  a  more  favor- 
able mood. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  «he 
Senator   from   South  Dakota  yield?  | 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  made  the 
point  that  the  Vietnam  issue  is  largely 
out  of  the  public  consciousness.  1  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  commend  him 
for  his  admitted  de.sire  to  bring  It  back 
into  the  public  consciousness.  That  is  a 
matter  for  liis  decision. 

But  in  this  colloquy  which  turns  on 
whether  the  President  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
no  other  President  ever  did.  tliat  tills 
President  has  a  plan,  that  the  plan  is 
in  execution,  that  any  plan  which  brings 
down  the  casualties  from  300  a  week  to  30 
a  week  is  deserving  of  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause from  the  people  of  this  country — 
which  may  be  why  the  issue  is  not  so 
harsh  or  so  bitter  as  it  was  last  spring. 

The  fact  that  by  next  summer  the 
President  will  have  approximately  300.- 
000  American  troops  drawn  from  over- 
seas, to  my  mind,  is  evidence  of  the  plan 
In  action.  The  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Cambodians  have  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  territorial  imperative,  that  they 
are  defending  their  countries,  as  to  that, 
it  seems  to  me.  a  certain  degree  of  gen- 
erosity would  be  indicated  by  contrast 
with  previous  administrations,  if  you 
will — although  I  muiit  say,  in  fairness, 
that  I  supported  the  two  previous  Com- 
manders in  Ciiief ,  too. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  equal  fairness,  let 
me  say  tliat  I  have  criticized  the  two 
previous  administrations  also. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  true. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  be  able  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  there  is  no 
plan  to  bring  about  an  end  to  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  when  the  facts  are 
so  resoundingly  to  the  contrary. 

On  another  aspect  of  this  matter,  I 
have  waited  ever  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  strikes.  The  conunentators 
refer  to  them  as  2-day  strikes.  I  have 
heard  references  that  tend  to  imply  this 
Is  a  continuation  of  the  bombing.  There 
is  no  such  thing  intended.  The  actual 


length  of  the  strikes  was  7  hours,  so  let 
us  put  It  back  in  Its  proper  context. 

The  strikes  were  in  accordance  with 
wliat  we  believe  would  be.  and  what  we 
are  Informed  was  an  understanding.  If 
there  was  no  understanding  on  the  time 
of  the  termination  of  the  bombing  strikes, 
then,  in  God's  name,  there  should  have 
been,  for  the  protection  of  Ameiican 
lives.  If  there  was  no  understanding,  and 
I  believe  there  was,  but  if  there  was  no 
understanding,  that  termination  of  the 
bombing  would  mean  that  we,  the  United 
States,  would  do  nothing  whatever  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  own  forces,  would 
have  been  a  shameless  and  discreditable 
act.  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  happened. 

What  did  happen  at  the  time  of  the 
strikes  was  this,  that  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding— and  now  I  shall  read  from 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense this  morning; 

We  remain  ready  to  talte  appropriate  ac- 
tion In  response  to  attaclts  on  our  unarmed 
reconnaissance  aircraft. 

Tills  is  one  situation. 
The  second: 

In  response  to  major  InflltratloD  acrou  the 
DMZ  . . . 

The  third: 

In  response  to  the  shelling  of  major  South 
VletJiamese  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  no  critics 
of  the  administration  grieve  over  the 
shelling  of  Saigon  by  the  enemy,  in  vio- 
lation of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
understanding. 

I  have  heard  none  of  them  grieving 
over  the  shelling  of  Hue. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  onyone  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  our  two  pilots  on  November  13 
in  the  unarmed  reconnaissance  plane. 

Mr.  President,  let  us,  for  heaven's  sake, 
try  to  put  these  things  into  some  fair 
balance. 

My  concern — and  I  know  that  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  well — is 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

My  concern  Is  to  end  this  war.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  out  of  there  faster  than  we 
are  going.  I  am  one  of  those  Senators 
who  proposed  a  unilateral  cease-flre  on 
one  occasion.  My  credentials  are,  in  my 
opinion,  good  in  this  regard. 

I  think  it  is  time  someone  did  a  little 
grieving  about  the  American  dead.  I 
ttiink  it  is  time  that  someone  grieved 
about  some  of  the  pilots  who  have  been 
shot  down.  I  think  it  Is  time  that  some- 
one grieved  about  the  helpless  citizens  in 
Saigon  and  Hue  who  liave  been  shelled 
in  their  homes.  I  tlilnk  it  is  time  that 
some  of  the  Saigon  commentators 
brought  some  balance  into  their  report- 
ing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  realize  it  is  that  very 
grief  over  the  destruction  of  American 
forces  that  causes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  others  to  speak  about 
our  impatience  over  the  slow  pace  of  our 
withdrawal? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  stand  on  common  ground  con- 
cerning the  loss  of  American  life. 

The  whole  thrust  of  what  I  have  tried 
to  say  here  today  is  that  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  In  terms  of  our  national 
security  and  our  concern  for  the  lives  ot 
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young    Americans    to    perpetuate    this 
conflict. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  President  Nixon  deserves  some 
measure  of  credit  for  reducing  the  level 
of  our  involvement  there.  What  disturbs 
me  is  that  ever>'  time  we  go  through  one 
of  these  procedures  and  our  hopes  are 
aroused  that  we  are  on  the  way  out,  we 
are  treated  to  some  new  twist  in  the  war 
that  raises  our  fears. 

I  think  that  is  what  happened  in  the 
Cambodian  excursion  last  spring.  People 
were  shocked  beyond  belief  that  at  the 
moment  we  were  led  to  believe  Americans 
were  being  withdrawn,  American  forces 
were  put  into  Cambodia. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  liad  advance 
warning,  but  I  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  bombings  were  a  single, 
isolated  attack  in  response  to  a  single 
incident  or  a  new  hardening  that  would 
lead  to  wider  Involvement. 

We  have  a  request  from  the  President 
for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  to  me,  as  it  was  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
question  we  arc  answering  is  whether  we 
are  sending  money  or  American  blood.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  ought  to  send  either 
one  into  Cambodia  at  this  time. 

It  is  In  an  effort  to  raise  some  of  these 
issues  and  bring  them  into  the  public 
forum  where  they  can  be  discussed  that  I 
am  speaking  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows  very  well  that  In  the 
President's  request  there  was  no  request 
for  the  assistance  of  our  military  in 
Cambodia. 

I  have  said  that  our  choice  Is  between 
blood  and  dollars,  and  I  repeat  it.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  too  easy  an  answer  to  say, 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said,  that  he  does  not  want  to  spend 
blood  or  dollars. 

Neither  does  anyone  else.  But  we  have 
made  a  commitment  to  withdraw  certain 
forces.  Pursuant  to  that  commitment, 
the  only  way  we  can  continue  to  expedite 
the  deescalatlon  of  this  war,  which  the 
Senator  tells  us  he  Is  arguing  for.  Is  to 
provide  the  necesfiary  and  very  limited 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  this 
country,  as  is  true  of  Korea,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  withdrawal. 

The  Senator's  position  if  successful.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  going  to  delay  the  with- 
drawal. It  Is  going  to  hold  up  and  slow 
down  the  withdrawal  of  these  forces. 

If  the  President  Is  not  able  to  keep  his 
foreign  policy  commitment  In  pursuance 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  Korea  is  a  good 
example  of  what  would  happen.  We  are 
taking  20,000  troops  out  of  there.  They 
are  terribly  disturbed  in  Korea,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

We  have  promised  to  replace  the  eco- 
nomic damage  we  have  done  by  with- 
drawing troops  from  villages  which  are 
dependent  and  have  become  dependent 
for  too  long  under  the  American  pres- 
ence. If  we  do  not  keep  that  promise  to 
Korea,  it  can  mean  that  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment may  not  l>e  able  to  sustain  its 
credibility  with  the  people  and  it  may  go 
Into  a  far  worse  state  of  being. 

In  Vietnam  if  we  do  not  maintain  the 
cost  of  the  military  and  financing  of  the 
Vietnamization   program,   we   are    not 
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going  to  be  able  to  witlidraw  troops,  and 
I  want  them  out  of  there. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  with  that  assumption  is  that  that 
Is  the  same  pattern  that  has  gotten  us 
so  deeply  involved  in  the  first  place. 

Always  the  investment  in  Vietnamiza- 
tion in  the  sixties  was  to  help  that  gov- 
ernment become  strong  enough  so  that 
American  forces  would  not  be  needed. 

The  trouble  there  and,  1  fear,  in  Cam- 
bodia is  that  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
representative  governments  that  can 
command  the  respect  and  support  of  its 
own  people,  even  with  a  heavy  invest- 
ment of  American  resources. 

That  is  why  after  a  hea\'y  investment 
of  American  forces,  we  felt  compelled 
to  go  on  with  backup  support  in  order 
to  try  to  retrieve  our  investment. 

That  is  what  I  fear  will  happen  in 
Cambodia.  If  we  approve  the  pending 
request,  the  North  Vietnamese  wiU  try 
to  offset  that  by  an  increase  in  their 
forces  and  firing  power.  We  wUl  then  feel 
we  have  to  counter  that  with  helicopters 
and  aircraft.  With  the  addiOonal  forces 
there,  we  have  the  formula  for  a  major 
war. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  on  the  contrary.  If  the 
Senator  would  recall,  following  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion,  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  much  of  the  supplies  were  being 
interdicted,  how  many  of  them  were  com- 
ing from  Sihanoukville. 

It  was  believed  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  was  coming  from  there.  Fol- 
lowing the  Cambodian  incursion  it  was 
learned  that  the  interdiction  of  Siha- 
noukville to  the  enemy,  its  loss  to  the 
enemy,  involved  between  75  percent  of 
the  supplies  in  one  ca-se  and  95  percent 
of  the  supplies  in  most  other  eases  to  the 
enemy.  Those  supplies  were  coming  into 
this  port.  Having  closed  the  port  and 
continued  the  Interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Tnill.  we  are  required  to  help  Cam- 
bodia to  a  degree  many  times  less  than  it 
appeared  we  would  have  to  help  them 
back  in  May  or  June.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause the  enemy  is  staning  for  supplies 
and  has  been  blocked  oil  because  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  Cambodian  people  in 
defending  their  own  territory,  it  has 
made  It  possible  for  this  involvement  to 
be  economic  assistance  plus  some  light 
weaponry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  was 
making  such  statements  in  1960.  But 
he  was  making  them  earlier  than  most 
people.  In  all  fairness.  I  am  not  here 
to  defend  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, although  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  when  they  were  in  office  1  did  de- 
fend them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  give  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  credit  for  that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  this  is  an  unpopular  war.  I  agree 
that  most  of  what  Is  being  done  by  the 
administration  can  be  counterproductive 
If  we  do  not  stop  it  But  because  of  what 
we  did  In  Cambodia,  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  shore  up  the  Cambodian  forces 
is  somewhere  from  one- third  to  one- 
fifth  less  than  It  would  have  been  if  they 
had  not  been  successful  in  defend'nK 
themselves. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  that 
depends  upon  what  point  In  time  the 
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Senator  begins.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  a  year  ago  we  did  not 
have  much  responsibility  for  Cambodia. 
We  did  not  even  think  it  was  necessary 
to  write  it  Into  a  restrictive  amendment. 
That  situation  applied  to  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. Wo  thought  we  would  not  send 
American  forces  into  Cambodia.  It  bad 
never  occurred  to  any  Senator  that  we 
would. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  doing  is 
going  back  to  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican forces  and  the  prevention  of  the  col- 
lapse of  Sihanoukville  and  saying  that 
perhaps  today  the  situation  is  a  Utile  bit 
better  than  a  few  months  ago.  But  the 
Senator  would  not  argue  that  the  situ- 
ation is  more  stable  and  secure  in  Cam- 
bodia today  than  a  year  ago  before  we 
became  involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  If  he 
were  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  this 
time  whether  he  would  do  anything  to 
protect  the  civilian  population  in  Hue 
and  in  Saigon  from  bombings?  Would 
he  do  anything  to  prevent  the  shoot- 
Ins  down  of  imarmed  reconnaissance 
planes?  Would  he  do  anything  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  American  forces? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  would  recommend  is  decisions  that 
could  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  President,  and  the  Corgress  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

As  long  as  we  have  American  forces 
committed  there  and  they  have  as  one 
of  their  responsibilities  the  protection  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  these 
other  commitments,  we  are,  of  course, 
going  to  take  whatever  mlUtary  steps  are' 
necessary  to  protect  those  Interests. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  a  change  in 
policy  under  which  we  would  announce 
that  we  are  withdrawing  our  forces  by 
a  set  date.  Of  course,  that  is  an  entirely 
different  answer  than  the  one  the  Sena- 
tor is  asking  me  to  make  in  a  situation 
I  do  not  accept,  which  is  a  situation  of 
indefinite  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  glad  he  is  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  compUment  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  making  a  most  con- 
structive statement  today  regarding  our 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  i  agree  witii 
every  statement  he  made.  There  have 
been  some  statements  made  that  I  can- 
not agree  with.  There  has  been  a  refer- 
ence to  Increased  shelling  of  Saigon,  for 
example:  and  a  moment  ago  it  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  bombing  of  Saigon.  The 
facu  are,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
there  has  been  some  Increased  mortar 
fire  over  Saigon.  That  mortar  fire  is  fired 
not  from  North  Vietnam:  It  is  fired  a  few 
miles  distant  by  Vietcong  and  it  has  In- 
creased somewhat. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  un- 
armed reconnaissance  planes,  but.  in 
fact,  all  unarmed  reconnaissance  planes 


flying  over  North  Vietnam  are  accom- 
panied by  fighting  planes  at  a  higher 
distance. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  address, 
1  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment expressing  sympathy  and  deep 
concern  over  the  plight  of  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  of  war.  As  he  stated, 
some  of  tliem  have  been  held  prisoner 
for  more  than  5  years.  In  recent 
months  on  two  different  occasions  in 
this  Chamber  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  every  war  In  which  our 
country  has  engaged  in  the  past,  there 
has  been  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  I 
mentioned  recently,  and  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
agree  with  me  on  this  statement,  we 
have  some  of  our  finest  Americans,  and 
many  of  them  officers  and  pilots  of 
planes,  jiissing  in  combat.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  men.  or  perhaps  fewer  than 
l.OOp.  most  of  whom  are  American  air- 
men, are  held  as  prlsonei-s  of  war  by 
either  the  VC  in  South  Vietnam  or  in 
North  Vietnam  where  many  of  them 
were  captured  over  Hanoi  and  over  other 
territory'  when  we  were  constantly 
bombing,  as  we  are  doing  now  In  recent 
days.  The  Senator  «-isely  asked  how  we 
would  feel  if  someone  were  flying 
over  our  Nation  at  aU  times. 

Approximately  36,000  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  soldiers  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  Most  of  them  have  been 
taken  as  pi-isoners  of  war  by  our  GI's. 
But  because  of  some  agreement,  which 
I  feel  we  should  not  have  entered  into, 
those  prisoners  taken  by  our  GI's  are 
immediately  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  may  be  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  ot  Ohio.  IntemaUotial 
seriice  organizations,  including  a  group 
of  Quakers  iiave  reported  that  the  treat- 
ment given  to  those  prisoners  of  war  in 
South  Vietnamese  prison  camps  is 
abominable  and  disgraceful.  It  is  com- 
monplace that  prisoners  are  tortured. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had 
distinguished  .sen-ice  in  World  War  n 
hut  in  all  of  World  War  n,  of  which  the 
Senator  and  other  Senatore  are  veterans, 
many,  many  times  Oei-mans  were  taken 
as  prisoners  ot  war  yet  none  of  us  saw  a 
German  prisoner  of  war  with  his  hands 
manacled  behind  his  back  and  a  hood 
over  his  head.  When  we  turned  VC  and 
North  Vietnamese  over  to  our  friendly 
allies,  who  quite  frequently  are  too 
friendly  to  l^ght,  they  are  tortured. 
Americans  witnessed  a  VC  offi  .r  being 
murdered  by  General  Loan  In  Saigon. 

1  have  not  heard  anj-thlng  from  the 
White  House  on  this  proposal,  but  on  two 
occasions  in  this  Chamber  and  In 
speeches  in  Ohio  I  advocated  that  we 
Immediately  offer— and  this  could  be 
done  through  the  InternaUonal  Red 
Cross — to  release  and  exchange  those 
36.000  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers held  by  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
the    release    of    the    fewer    than    1.000 
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Americans  held  piisoner  by  the  Nortb 
Vietnamese. 

Officials  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others 
should  be  glad  to  make  that  exchange  en 
a  36-to-l  basis,  and  I  hope  they  will  do 
that. 

Mr,  McOOVERN,  I  think  the  Senator's 
proposal  Is  humanitarian  and  one  that 
Is  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  yOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Regarding  this 
secret  plan,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  October 
of  1968  President  Nixon  said  he  had  a 
secret  plan  to  end  the  war.  As  far  as  L 
know,  that  plan  is  still  his  secret.  Maybe 
there  are  some  Senators  here  who  know 
something  alx>ut  it,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  been  the  President  for  al- 
most 2  years  and  we  are  ^ilU  Hghting 
in  Vietnam  and  that  has  been  expanded, 
as  the  Senator  said,  into  Cambodia  and 
iLaos.  On  two  occasions  when  I  was 
In  Vietnam  I  also  went  into  areas  of 
Laos.  I  did  not  go  to  Cambodia  because 
at  that  time  it  seemed  unthinkable. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  J285  million  in  aid  requested  'or 
Cambodia  now  pending  Iwfore  Congress 
Is  more  per  capita  than  we  ever  gave 
Vietnam  in  any  year  prior  to  1965? 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio,  Yes, 

Mr,  McOOVERN,  And  it  could  well  set 
the  stage  for  much  heavier  involvement 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  our  invol*'e- 
ment  there, 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Yes:  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  aware  of  that.  Without  tajc- 
Ing  much  more  time,  I  wish  to  report  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  what 
he  already  knowr,  Thailand  has  kindly 
rented  12,000  of  its  troops  to  fight  in 
Cambodia  in  return  for  $1  billion  in  aid 
to  Thailand.  This  works  out  to  $83,333 
per  soldier  that  American  taxpayers  are 
paying. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no 
American  soldiers  now  in  Cambodia,  The 
Senator  and  I  both  regret  the  Invasion 
of  Camt>odia,  But  the  fact  is  that  our 
B-52  bombers  are  bombinL  almost 
around  the  clock  in  Cambodia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Also,  the  Penta- 
gon officials  recently  reported — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows  this — the  first  installment  of  5.- 
000  Thai  mercenaries,  20th-century  Hes- 
sians, are  already  in  Canilwdia.  We  are 
paying  Thailand  $1  billion  in  aid  for  ex- 
change for  the  "volimteers"  so-called. 
Unfortunately,  even  with  tnat  aid.  the 
Vietcong  and  the  other  forces  control 
practically  all  of  Cambodia  e.<cept  for 
Phnom  Penh. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  contribution.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr,  Dt)LE.  Mr,  President,  first,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havo  included  in 
the  Record  a  statement  issued  this  mom- 
ing  by  Jerry  W,  Priedheim,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  in  reference  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ^te- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STAXrMEHT    BT    DEPDTV    ASSISTANT    SECMTAKT 

OP  OsPKNss  JmBT  W,  FanaiiKru 

Gentlemen,  security  coosiderattons  now 
IJ6rn\it  me  to  report  to  you  detmllB  of  the 
llmlted-duratlan,  protective  motion  air 
strikes  conducted  Bgalost  military  targeta; 
in  North  Vietnam— south  of  the  19th  Paral- 
lel. 

The  protective  reaction  strikes  took  place 
during  a  period  of  approjUmately  seven  hours. 

As  Secretary  Lolrd  stated  here  early  Satur- 
day morning,  these  protective  reaction  strikes 
were  conducted  agalnet  missile  and  antl-alr- 
craft-gun  sites,  and  related  facilities.  The 
strike*  were  In  response  to  enemy  attacks 
on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft.  As 
Secretary  Laird  stated  Saturday,  we  wui  con- 
tinue to  take  protective  reaction  as  necessary 
to  protect  the  pilots  of  our  unarmed  recon- 
naissance planes. 

When  the  United  States  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  on  November  1,  1968, 
it  was  with  the  understanding  or  the  fact 
that  our  unarmed  reconnaissance  would 
continue. 

These  protective  reaction  missions  were 
designed  to  protect  the  Uves  of  Onlted  States 
pilots  flying  unarmed  reconnaissance  over 
North  Vietnam — and  the  Uves  of  our  pilots 
flying  missions  to  Interdict  North  Vietnamese 
military  supplies  moving  ttuough  Laos  to- 
ward South  Vietnam. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Laird  has  been 
particularly  concerned  at  the  other  side's 
breach  of  the  understandings.  An  unarmed 
t;nited  Suites  Air  Force  RP-IC  aircraft  was 
shot  down  November  13th  over  North  Viet- 
nam, and  two  crew  meml>er3  were  lost.  The 
Secretary  also  Is  concerned  atwut  the  shell- 
IngB  this  month  ol  the  dues  of  Saigon  and 
Hue  with  the  resulting  injury  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians.  In  addition,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  other  side  has  not  chosen 
to  negotiate  In  any  substantive  or  productive 
way  at  Paris. 

'The  Secretary  of  Defense  lias  stated  many 
tlmee  that  we  remain  reedy  to  take  appro- 
priate action  in  response  to  attacks  on  our 
unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft,  m  reeponse 
to  major  infiltration  across  the  demilitarised 
zone,  or  in  reaponse  to  the  shelling  of  major 
South  Vietnamese  cities.  The  so-called  un- 
derstandings reached  at  the  Ume  the  tjnited 
States  halted  the  bombing  of  the  north 
more  than  two  years  ago  included  these 
three  specifics. 

Since  the  bombing  halt,  ten  United  Stat«s 
aircraft  and  one  helicopter  have  l»en  shot 
down  In  the  north.  During  this  time  there 
have  been  more  than  60  Instances  in  which 
we  have  conducted  protective  reaction  to 
safeguard  American  lives. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  period  of 
1  to  4  May.  this  Spring,  almost  500  U.8.  air- 
craft participated  in  a  series  of  reinforced 
protective  reaction  strikes  in  response  to 
enemy  firing  on  our  unarmed  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

I  can  advise  you  '.oday  ttiat  according  to 
our  latest  reports,  approximately  200  United 
States  aircraft  were  involved  In  the  latest 
protective  reaction  strikes. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  that  we 
sulfered  no — I  repeat  no — losses  of  any  of 
these  aircraft  or  their  crews. 

The  total  number  of  United  States  air 
craft  participating  Included — of  course — the 
strike  aircraft,  combat  air  patrol  aircraft, 
fiak-suppresslon  aircraft,  electronic  support 
aircraft,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  search 
and  rescue  aircraft-  There  were  approximate- 
ly 50  support  aircraft  of  these  types. 

The  etrlice  missions  themselves  were  flown 
by  Air  Force,  Marine  and  Navy  aircraft.  The 
Navy  aircraft  came  from  the  aircraft  car- 
riers Hancock,  Ranger,  and  Oriskany. 
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The  main  areas  in  which  the  limited  dura- 
tion, protective  reaction  striltea  were  con- 
ducted, against  military  targets,  included 
the  approacli  routes  to  the  Mu  Ola  and  Ban 
Karal  Passes  into  Laos — and  the  similar  ap- 
proach route  north  and  west  of  the  I3e- 
mllllarlzed  Zone.  There  has  l>een  a  partic- 
ularly heavy  buildup  of  enemy  missiles  and 
anti-aircraft-guns  in  this  area  in  recent 
Months,  Although  there  has  been  bad  weath- 
er over  the  panhandle  of  North  Vietnam 
since  the  protective  rerctlon  strikes.  Initial 
post-strike  reports  from  our  pilots  indicate 
that  about  100  secondary  fires  and  explo- 
sions were  otKerved  In  the  target  areas,  and 
that  more  than  100  trucks  near  the  anti- 
aircraft sites  were  struck.  Several  missiles 
and  associated  equipment  were  protmbly  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground. 

Our  pilots  reported  several  surface-to-air 
missiles  were  fired  against  them  during  the 
protective  leactlon  strikes.  None  of  them  hit 
our  planes. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  operational 
orders  to  the  pilots  prohibited  any  attacks 
on  populated  areas.  And  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize again  that  these  limited-duration, 
protective  reaction  strikes  were  initiated  after 
the  other  side — in  violation  of  an  under- 
standing which  preceded  the  halt  of  U.S. 
bombing — had  this  month  shot  down  an 
unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  had 
shelled  the  cities  of  Hue  and  Saigon. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  tolerate  violations  of 
these  or   any   other   understandings. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  again  read  with  interest  the  five- 
point  indictment  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  of  President  Nixon. 
I  would  like  to  discu.ss  very  briefly  those 
five  points.  I  would  change  the  wording 
somewhat  and  restate  them  as  follows : 

I  applaud  President  Nixon  for  his  im- 
tiring  effort  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  he  inherited  from  two  Democratic 
administrations. 

Second.  I  applaud  President  Nixon  for 
his  efforts  to  end  the  war  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  America,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  America  and  our  allies. 

Third.  I  applaud  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  for  restricting  and 
containing  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
in  Indochina. 

Fourth,  I  applaud  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  for  protecting  the 
lives  of  American  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing criticism  In  America  and  In  this 
Chamber, 

Fifth.  1  applaud  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  for  taking  steps  to 
help  assure  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam  and  wherever  they 
may  be  held  by  the  enemy, 

I  understand,  Mr,  President,  of  course, 
that  no  one  wants  the  war  to  continue. 
The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wants  it  to  end  no  more  or  less  than 
doe.s  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
as  docs  every  Member  of  this  body.  As 
I  have  said  many  times  before  on  this 
floor,  as  the  disUnguished  minority  lead- 
er has  said  earlier.  I  supported  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Perhaps  that  was  a  mis- 
take, I  supported  President  Johnson's 
eHorts.  Perhaps  that  was  a  mistake.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  President  Nix- 
on's efforts,  and  trust  this  will  not  be 
a  mistake.  I  do  so  because  of  my  desire 
to  see  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  end. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  "anti- 
war Senators"  as  opposed  to  "prowar 
Senators"  in  this  Chamber,  but  I  remind 
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my  friends  that  President  Nixon  has 
made  great  efforts  to  wind  down  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  facts  are  there. 
Troops  have  been  returned.  Some  165.- 

000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Between  165,000  and 
175,000  Americans  have  been  returned, 
and  another  100,000  will  be  returned  by 
next  spring,  which  means  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  combat  forces  will  have  been 
withdrawn  in  27  months  by  President 
Nixon,  our  President. 

The  casualties,  yes.  are  still  loo  high. 
One  per  week  is  too  many.  One  wounded 
per  week  is  too  many.  But  I  remind  the 
critics  that  when  President  Nixon  as- 
siuned  the  terrible  burdens  of  the  Pres- 
idency, deaths  in  Vietnam  were  running 
between  200  and  300.  and  more,  per  week. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  thinks  that  Viet- 
namization  is  not  working.  If  this  is  not 
some  evidence  of  success,  if  this  \a  not 
some  evidence  that  Vietnamization  is 
working,  then  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  should  present  some  alter- 
native. 

There  are  those  who  say.  In  all  good 
conscience  and  all  sincerity,  that  the 
President  should  fix  a  date.  The  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  said  it  makes 
no  difference  when  a  date  is  fixed, 
whether  it  is  July  or  August,  or  appar- 
ently 1  year  or  6  years  from  now.  As 
long  as  the  President  fixes  a  date,  so  the 
enemy  will  know  in  advance  that  we  are 
withdrawing  by  a  certain  date,  that  Is 
success. 

That  would  end  the  war.  It  would  not 
end  the  killing.  It  would  not  end  the 
bloodshed.  It  would  not  end  hardship. 
But,  according  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  would  be  prog- 
ress. The  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
disagrees. 

We  have  had  great  debates,  at  least 
extended  debates,  in  this  body,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Church-Cooper  resolution, 
with  the  reference  to  the  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  power  vis-a-vls 
the  powers  of  the  Congress.  1  would 
guess  no  one  really  resolved  tlie  Issues 
or  the  problems.  The  debate  was  far 
ranging,  whether  it  was  President  Tru- 
man, who  sent  troops  to  Korea  without 
consulting  the  Congress,  or  whether  it 
was  President  Kennedy,  or  President 
Johnson,  or  President  Nixon  now.  who 
authorized  bombings  In  North  Vietnam 
to  protect  American  forces.  I  believe  an 
inherent  right  and  responsibility  any 
President  has  tmder  the  Constitution  is 
to  protect  American  forces. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  more  Mem- 
bers rise  In  tliis  body  to  condemn  oior 
Government  and  our  policy  than  rise  to 
supiMrt  them.  Everyone  recognizes  the 
war  is  unpopular. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Everyone  recognizes  the 
need  to  end  it  qiiickly,  and  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  negotiations  may  offer  the 
quickest  solution  to  end  the  war.  But  I 
have  confidence  in  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts, and  would  remind  those  who  now 
.  raise  the  specter  of  another  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  efforts  now  to  assist  Cambodia, 
tliat  this  is  onotlier  time,  another  place, 
with  another  President.  President  Nixon 
has  made  it  clear,  through  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  Nixon  doctrine  in  Guam,  that 
tliis  comitry  will  not  provide  the  man- 
power to  fight  wars  around  the  world.  I 
would  hope  we  could  resolve  the  issue  on 
the  basic  question:  Does  this  Congress 
want  the  Cambodian  Government  to  be  a 
Communist  government,  or  not?  If  we  do. 
then,  of  course,  we  should  do  nothing.  If 
we  do  not.  we  have  some  responsibility,  a 
responsibihty  that  would  not  include 
sending  American  troops  mto  Cambodia 
on  any  peimanent  bai.is.  But,  above  all. 
we  have  an  obligation  as  Americans  to  let 
the  enemy  know,  whether  North  Viet- 
namese or  Vietcong,  whether  it  is  today 
or  next  year,  that  we  are  not  a  paper 
tiger,  that  we  will  not  issue  the  enemy  a 
blank  check  in  any  part  ofthe  world,  and 
that  we  will  not  fail  in  our  responsibility 
to  protect  American  forces. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer with  respect  to  the  reconnaissance 
flights  and  the  buildups.  Should  those  go 
uimoticed?  Should  we  permit  our  air- 
planes bo  be  shot  down  at  will,  without  a 
response?  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true, 
and  trust  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
recognizes  the  grave  rest>onsibility  the 
President  has. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  criticize  Presi- 
dent Nixon  if  he  was  extending  the  war. 
or  if  he  had  failed  the  American  people, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
apparently  feels  he  has. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that 
President  Nixon  was  the  peacemaker  of 
this  decade,  if  not  this  century.  Unlil  it 
Is  evident  that  President  Nixon  has  aban- 
doned efforts  to  end  the  war.  we  have 
some  obligation  to  support  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  his  very  simple,  direct, 
and  factual  statement  of  the  case.  I  have 
listened  for  a  long  time  In  this  Chamber 
to  the  problems  attendant  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  grow  t('eary  of  the  at- 
tacks that  are  always  bemg  made  on  the 
American  decision,  the  American  ac- 
tion, the  American  policy.  Everyone 
seems  to  forget  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  trouble — those  who  caused 
the  war  if  you  will. 

The  trouble  did  not  sUrt  with  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  or  President  Johnson,  or 
President  Nixon.  The  trouble  started 
with  those  who  would  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  their  governments  to  include  all 
of  Indochina  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, just  as  they  have  done  in  many  other 
areas.  This  was  the  beginning,  this  is  the 
cause,  and  this  is  what  keeps  this  terrible 
war  going.  Yet  that  never  seems  to  be 
mentioned  In  thl.s  Chamber. 

There  are  always  voices  raised  against 
American  policy — but  seldom  against  the 
true  aggressor— "the  Commimists — Mos- 
cow, Peking,  Hanoi,  Inc." 

Currently  there  Is  a  proper  case  for 
discussion  about  the  new  bombing.  There 


was  an  agreement  made  by  President 
Johnson  that  we  would  stop  bombing 
north  of  the  DMZ.  in  return  for  which 
we  were  given  permission  to  By  surveil- 
lance flights  with  unarmed  suneillance 
planes.  These  are  not  the  first  imarmed 
planes  that  liave  been  shot  at  and  shot 
down  in  disregard  of  that  agreement. 

What  ate  we  to  do?  Shall  we  do  noth- 
ing? I  suggest  that  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  airmen  that  we  send 
on  those  missions.  Just  as.  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  disagreed  with  the  policy  that  you 
can  send  a  man  to  flght  in  a  foreign  war 
and  not  permit  him  to  flght  the  way  he 
is  capable  of  fighting  or  has  been  trained 
to  flght.  Not  permitting  him  to  win. 

I  submit  that  tlie  war  in  Korea  wa.^ 
badly  manaijed  by  tho;c  'jho  invented 
the  "no-win  "  f>olicy.  Itow  many  ihou- 
sand-s  of  American  lives  were  needlessly 
lost?  I  .-jubmlt  that  the  "no-win"  policv 
prevailed  In  South  Vietnam:  The  denial 
by  the  civilian  control  to  permit  the  mili- 
tary experts  to  do  the  thing  that,  as  ex- 
perts, they  wanted  to  do— not  to  extend 
the  war.  but  to  bring  It  to  an  end — cut 
off  the  enemy's  supply  lines,  and  thereby 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to 
flght.  The  simplest  most  effective  wav  to 
stop  hostilities  Is  to  take  away  the 
tlie  shells — mortar  shells  and  bullets. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  to  it.  It  is 
not  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  ecicnce.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  ideas  in  all  of  military 
science,  and  It  is  the  mori  effective, 
quickest  way  to  bring  a  war  to  an  end. 
But  we  were  not  permitted  to  do  that, 
for  reasons  I  have  never  understood. 

I  listened  today  as  the  di.stlnguished 
minority  leader  spoke  of  the  supply  lines 
of  the  enemy.  I  was  in  Cambodia  a  week 
after  the  Incursion,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  out  the  amount  of  .supplies  that 
were  coming  in  through  Sihanoukville,  90 
percent.  I  had  never  heard  about  it  here. 
Our  communications  media  had  some- 
how fallen  down.  We  had  not  gotten  the 
whole  story.  I  was  under  the  impression 
tlie  supplies  were  all  coming  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  supplies  we 
found  came  in  through  Sihanoukville, 
then  were  brought  Inland  in  2-ton  trucks, 
and  then  distributed  on  bicycles  in  200- 
poimd  packages,  and  placed  in  caves — 
caches  of  arms  that  would  have  con- 
tinued the  killing  of  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  have  pictures  which  I  took  my- 
self. But  we  did  not  know  about  thus. 
No  one  told  us  until  we  went  there — what 
actually  was  taking  place  and  no  one  has 
really  assessed  the  number  of  Uves 
saved  by  the  President's  decision  to  in- 
vade Cambodia. 

I  think  the  Cambodian  incursion  was 
the  most  effective,  the  most  courageous, 
and  witliout  question  the  most  important 
single  decision  that  has  yet  been  miade 
in  that  entire  unfortunate  experience  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  can  recall  my  first  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam, when  I  was  sent  there  at  the  re- 
quest ol  President  Johnson  to  watch  the 
first  public  elections.  I  went  with  a  bipar- 
tisan group  made  up  of  Governors,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  civic  leaders 
from  outside  of  government.  We  came 
back  in  full  agreement  that  those  were 
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good  elections,  they  were  conducted 
properly,  honestly,  and  much  more  care- 
fully than  elections  in  many  cities  in  our 
own  United  States. 

Yet,  I  continually  hear  that  this  is  an 
impopular  government,  tliat  it  is  not 
pleasing  the  people.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
that  while  I  was  there.  And  I  have  seen 
great  evidence  that  they  have  been  do- 
ing many,  many  tilings  to  help  condi- 
tions, such  as  what  they  call  "Land  to  the 
Tiller"  program — the  breaking  up  of  the 
big  farms,  based  on  the  same  plan  that 
worked  so  well  in  Japan,  taken  right 
from  General  MacArthur's  plan,  whereby 
each  citizen  will  be  given  title  to  about 
7 '  i  acres  of  land. 

I  do  not  hear  about  those  things  here.  I 
can  remember  when  we  argued,  in  this 
Chamber,  the  Nuclear  Nouproliferatlon 
Treaty,  and  I  stood  up  and  said  I  was 
concerned  about  it,  and  voted  against 
it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  With  regard  to  tliat 
treaty,  there  was  a  condition  which,  as  I 
read  it.  said  that  if  any  nonnuclear  na- 
tion was  attacked  by  a  nuclear  nation, 
we  had  to  go  to  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  that  nation  Immedi- 
ately. 

Some  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
war — and  1  am  one —  and  some  who  op- 
poee  the  unfortimate  situation  to  Vlet- 
oaiD,  voted  for  that  treaty.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  suddenly  have  two  points 
of  view,  two  sets  of  rules,  and  attempt  to 
go  at  this  thing  Ui  two  directions  at  the 
same  time.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  want  an- 
other involvement.  That  treaty,  as  I  im- 
derstood  it  would  have  given  an  advan- 
tage to  our  enemy  and  would  have  re- 
stricted our  allies.  Therefore  I  opixised 
It.  But  some  of  my  colleagues  who  cry 
lor  Immediate  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam voted  for  that  treaty. 

We  listen  to  the  remarks  about  the 
prisoners  of  war.  I  wonder  if  those  who 
complain  about  the  treatment  of  the 
pri.soners  in  the  South  know  ans'thing 
about  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  North.  Or  what  about  those  whom 
the  Vietcong  did  not  bother  to  take  pris- 
oner in  Hue,  when  7,000  to  9.000  people 
were  tied  together,  massacred,  and 
pushed  into  ditches?  What  about  this  sort 
of  treatment?  Let  us  hear  an  outcry 
against  the  terrorist  tactics  for  a  change. 

No;  I  think  the  President  has  done  aj 
exceptional  Job  since  he  inherited  this 
unfortunate  war.  x.  think  he  has  done  a 
magnlflcent  Job.  I  have  been  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  Just  lately.  There  Is  a  cease- 
fire there.  Yes.  it  is  uncomfortable,  and 
it  is  tenuous,  but  there  Is  a  cease-fire. 

The  President  has  made  an  oiler  in 
South  Vietnam  that  is  sincere,  fair,  and 
equitable:  Stop  the  gims,  settle  the  po- 
UUcal  differences  publicly  and  then  let 
us  all  withdraw.  Let  all  those  who  have 
sent  troops  withdraw  at  the  same  time 
according  to  an  agreed  schedule  and  let 
the  people  of  that  coimtry  settle  their 
own  dillerences  without  outside  uiflu- 
ence  or  force. 


These  are  things  that  are  of  concern 
to  me.  These  are  the  reasons  that  I  get 
frightened,  sometimes,  when  I  hear  .some 
of  my  colleagues  make  statements  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  sensible :  I  can  recall, 
on  my  first  trip  to  Vietnam,  I  was 
shocked  when  I  found  some  statement* 
made  by  my  colleagues  had  been  given 
as  propaganda  to  the  new  troops  from 
North  Vietnam. 

I  came  back  and  said  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  Wayne  Morse,  "Wayne, 
did  you  know  this?" 

He  said.  "No,  I  did  not." 

When  I  explained  it  to  him.  he  was 
shocked  as  I  was  to  find  that  excerpts 
taken  out  of  context  were  used  as  propa- 
ganda by  the  Communists  fighting 
against  our  troops.  Now  that  war  is 
grinding  to  an  end.  and  I  am  convinced, 
as  I  have  been  for  the  last  20  years,  that 
the  only  way  we  will  achieve  peace — the 
permanent,  honorable  peace  that  v;e  all 
want — Is  tmder  the  leadership  of  a  cou- 
rageous man  who  has  made  the  decision 
to  make  certain  that  all  potential  en- 
emies know  that  we  Americans  will  keep 
our  commitments,  we  will  maintain  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  great  coun- 
try: and,  with  God's  help,  we  will  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  this  coimtry  at  the 
same  time, 

AMBASSADOR    HARRIMAN    WARNS 
AGAINST  VIETNAMIZATION  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
have  any  respect  at  all  for  the  lessons  of 
experience,  then  certainly  we  ought  to 
heed  the  views  of  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman  on  the  means  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Ambassador  Harriman  ranks  among 
this  country's  most  distinguished  diplo- 
mats. His  words  on  Southeast  Asia  have 
special  force,  because  of  his  many  years 
of  representing  this  country  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  because 
of  his  sendee  as  chief  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  every  Senator 
will  examine  the  extremely  important 
excerpt  from  Ambassador  Harriman's 
new  book,  "America  and  Russia  in  a 
Changing  World,"  which  appears  In 
Look  magazine  of  November  17,  1970. 

Along  with  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans, he  sees  nothing  but  continued  grief 
in  the  so-called  Vietnamlzation  strat- 
egy. He  writes: 

Chjr  polltlcml  objectives  in  Vietnam  cannot 
be  BChteved  by  military  mefuu.  We  can  ex- 
pand tti«  war  to  include  Cambodia,  Laos. 
North  Vietnam  and  then  Clilna.  and  even  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  this  war  cannot  be  won. 

Instead  of  recognizing  that  reality. 
President  Nixon  clings  to  the  hoiie  that 
military  pressure  can  force  the  adversary 
to  terras.  In  the  process,  his  policy  per- 
petuates a  despotic  government  In  Saigon 
which  thinks  so  little  of  American  sacri- 
fices on  its  behalf  that  on  at  least  two 
occasioi^s  it  has  scuttled  the  chance  for 
meaningful  negotiations. 

Under  these  cl.-cumstanccs.  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  twlleves  that  the  most 
hopeful  and  honorable  course  would  be 
to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam on  a  prompt  announced  schedule. 
Senators  will  recall  that  tills  is  the  pre- 


cise content  of  the  amendment  which  I 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  proposed 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Harriman's  superb  article  I  have 
described  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
W.   AvEiiELL   Kakriuan   Sats;    "VlrrNAStc\- 

TION  IB   iMMOKAt" 

When  negotiations  with  the  North  Vlet- 
namej^e  tjcgan  In  Paris  on  May  10, 196a,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  Cyrus  Vance  and  myself 
to  handle  them.  Cy  had  been  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  had  also  undertaken 
troubleshooting  assignments  for  the  Presi- 
dent In  Cyprus,  Korea  and  at  home  during 
the  summer  rloLs  of  1967.  Cy  was  more  than 
a  deputy,  he  was  my  partner  throughout  the 
long  and  frustrating  months.  And  no  one 
could  have  had  a  better  one. 

After  nearly  six  months'  discussion.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  able  to  stop  the  bombing 
at  the  end  of  October.  1968.  Throughout  this 
period.  President  Tbleu  of  South  Vietnam 
liad  never  Indicated  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  Join  the  talks  In  Paris.  We  had  consider- 
able difficulty  In  getting  the  other  side  to 
agree  to  negoUate  with  his  representative. 
Ttiey  seemed  to  have  a  special  bitterness 
toward  Thleu.  as  they  had  been  fighting  »Um 
for  years,  way  back  to  the  period  when  they 
considered  him  a  mercenary  of  the  French. 

For  our  part,  we  refused  to  accept  the  NLP 
as  Independent  participants.  We  maintained 
they  were  creatures  of  Hanoi.  We  finally  set- 
tled on  a  compromise  that  satisfied  both  sides 
Including  Thleu,  we  believed.  There  were,  of 
course,  two  sides  to  the  negotiations,  but 
each  side  would  have  the  right  to  Include 
anyone  It  wanted.  The  North  Vietnamese  In- 
formed U8  the  NliF  would  participate  on  thelp 
side,  and  we  Informed  them  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment would  participate  on  ours. 

Then,  to  the  President's  surprise  (we  were 
aghast  In  Paris) ,  at  the  last  moment,  Thleu 
refused.  Clark  Clifford,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  his  November  12  press  conference, 
described  In  detail  this  unjustified  action. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  through 
one  channel  or  another.  Thleu  was  counseled 
to  wait  until  after  the  American  presidential 
election.  He  R-as  evidently  told  Nixon  would 
be  much  hardertlne  than  Humphrey,  and  he 
was  warned  that  U  negotiations  began. 
Htrniphrey  might  be  elected. 

1  dont  In  any  way  suggest  that  Richard 
Nixon  knew  anything  about  this.  But  some 
believe  that  if  we  bad  started  actual  negotia- 
tions during  the  week  before  Election  Day, 
it  might  well  have  made  a  small,  but  vital, 
difference  In  the  election.  If  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey had  been  elected  President,  we  would 
have  been  well  out  of  Vietnam  by  now.  1  can 
say  this  with  assurance  liecauso  I  am  satis- 
fied he  would  have  appointed  either  George 
Ball  or  Clark  Clifford  bis  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  know  where  they  stood. 

Between  the  election  and  Inauguration,  we 
worked  hard  to  get  negotiations  going.  I  am 
not  very  good  at  making  a  case  for  the 
enemy,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  did  dis- 
engage In  the  two  Nort.hern  provinces  of  I 
Corp3.  The  fighting  there  nearly  stopped. 
They  took  90  percent  of  their  troopa  out,  and 
sent  half  of  them  above  the  aoth  Parallel, 
some  200  miles  to  the  north.  It  seemed  clear 
to  us  that  this  was  an  Invitation  to  reduce 
the  level  of  fighting  and  perhaps  work  to- 
ward a  cease-fire. 

I  felt  the  B-52's  were  an  Important  nego- 
tiating weapon.  Although  the  North  Viet- 
namese never  admitted  the  damage  done, 
they  did  describe  to  us  In  Paris  the  terrlfla 
effect  on  morale  of  hell  breaking  loose  from 
the  sky  without  warning.  I  felt  tliat  m  re- 
turn for  the  stopping  of  B-S2  raids,  they 
might  well  agree  to  slop  their  terrorist  ac- 
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uvltles  at  least  m  the  dues,  and  their  am- 
bushing along  the  principal  highways.  Prom 
the  North  Vietnamese  actions  as  well  as 
what  they  said.  I  believe  that  had  substan- 
tive negotiations  begun  to  early  November, 
as  had  been  agreed  to.  progress  in  reducing 
the  level  of  combat  could  have  been  made, 
permitting  some  troops  to  start  home  that 
year — 1968. 

Instead,  even  after  President  Thleu  agreed 
to  permit  tils  representatives  to  Join  the 
talks  m  Paris,  there  was  that  undtgnmod 
row  about  the  table.  The  North  Vietnamese 
were  willing  to  accept  a  round  table,  which 
we  In  Paris  had  recommended.  Historically, 
that  has  always  been  the  way  to  avoid 
questions  of  protocol.  Thieu  refused,  how- 
ever, for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  any  substantive  discussions  be- 
fore President  Nixon  came  In.  In  fact,  he 
tried  to  break  up  the  discussions  entirely 
until,  08  I  understand  it,  President-elect 
Nixon  sent  word  to  him  that  he  wanted  the 
talks  to  continue. 

Some  people  say  the  Russians  won't  help 
us  out  of  Vietnam.  I  can  say  they  did  help 
us— m  October,  1968.  That  Is  a  fact.  And 
they  helped  In  January  too.  They  didn't  stop 
the  war.  They  have  only  limited  Influence 
with  Hanoi,  but  when  we  are  moving  toward 
an  agreement,  they  can  be  of  considerable 
help  and  can  remove  roadblocks. 

But  the  Soviets  won't  try  to  force  North 
Vietnam  to  accept  our  dictates.  They  look 
upon  North  Vietnam  as  what  they  call  a 
"sister"  Communist  state.  They  feel  they 
have  an  obligation,  as  the  great  leader  of  the 
Communist  -camp,"  to  support  them. 

When  I  left  Paris  In  January.  1969,  we  had 
arranged  that  the  two  sides,  with  two  on 
each  side,  would  sit  down  privately  and  talk 
together.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
President  Thleu  scuttled  those  negotiations. 
and  he  did  It  consciously.  He  announced  on 
January  29  that  he  was  not  going  to  sit 
down  In  private,  and  one  of  his  spokesmen 
said,  "What  we  have  got  to  teU  tbe  Com- 
munlsM.  we  have  already  told  them  in  Paris, 
and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  have  private  meet- 
ings with  them."  This  was.  of  course,  non- 
sense, because  they  knew  that  we  got  no- 
where in  those  public  discussions,  and  that 
whatever  progress  was  made  had  to  be  made 
privately.  So  there  were  no  private  talks  held 
among  the  four. 

Our  formal  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Hotel  Majestic,  an  official  building  of  the 
French  Oovernment.  Although  the  press  was 
not  admitted,  these  meetings  were  thorough- 
ly publicized.  Our  private  talks  were  con- 
ducted In  secret  by  special  arrangement.  We 
held  many  of  them  over  the  months  m 
secluded  places.  Although  It  became  known 
to  the  press  that  there  were  private  talks. 
no  one  knew  when  or  where  we  met.  Nor 
was  there  a  leak  from  either  side  of  a  word 
we  discussed. 

My  partner.  Cy  Vance,  sti^ed  on  in  Paris 
for  a  month,  and  during  that  period.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  had  no  private  talks  on 
aulMtantlve  matters.  I  understand  he  didn't 
attempt  to  have  such  private  talks  for  two 
months.  By  that  time.  Thieu  had  •■gra- 
ciously" stated  that  he  would  sit  down 
privately  with  the  other  side,  but  the  cham 
was  broken.  Thleu  had  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
agree  to  a  coalition  government,  and  under 
no  clrmumstonces  would  he  agree  to  permit 
a  Communist  party  In  South  Vietnam.  These 
were  prior  conditions  that  the  other  side 
would  not  take.  So  tliat  ocUon  by  Thleu 
blocked  progress  In  Paris. 

Why  should  we  give  Thleu  the  right  to 
dictate  American  policy?  I  can't  conceive  why 
anybody  should  give  a  veto  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  no  matter  wbo  he  Is. 

We  should  want  to  stop  this  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  To  me.  the  Vietnamlzation  of  the 
war  U  an  Immoral  thing.  We  have  no  right 
to    perpetuate    the    fighting.    Every    effort 
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should  be  made  to  end  the  human  tragedy 
that  Is  going  on  In  South  Vietnam. 

Our  political  objectives  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  achieved  by  military  means.  We  can 
expand  the  war  to  Include  Cambodia,  Laos. 
North  Vietnam  and  then  China,  and  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  this  war  cannot  be 
■won.  That  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  United 
States.  Ifs  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
exists  there. 

Dnfortimately.  this  Administrauon  has 
not  concentrated  its  attention  on  negotia- 
tions but  rather  on  military  action 

On  April  20.  1970.  the  President  held  out 
hope  that  a  -just  peace"  was  in  .sight,  yet 
ten  days  later  the  war  was  expanded.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  military  blows  can 
force  the  other  side  to  negotiate  on  our 
terms.  All  our  past  experience  in  Vietnam 
shows  that  this  is  a  delusion. 

The  Administration's  program  of  Viet- 
namlzation of  the  war  Is  not  m  my  opinion 
a  program  for  peace  but  Is  a  program  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  war.  At  best,  we  can 
only  hope  for  a  reduction  of  less  than  hall 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  two  and  a 
halt  years  after  the  Administration  took  of- 
fice. But  after  that,  there  is  no  assurance 
whether  or  when  the  balance  of  oiu-  forces 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  able  to  uke  on  more  of  the  load 
of  our  combat  troops,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  they  can  operate  successfully  with- 
out American  air.  artillery  and  logistic  snn- 
port.  "  ^ 

Furthermore,  the  Vietnamlzation  of  the 
war  Is  dependent  on  an  unpopular  and  re- 
pressive military  government.  With  all  of  the 
military  Influence,  Presidtent  Thieu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  got  less  than  35  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  m  1967;  over  80  percent  of  the 
votes  were  cast  for  civilian  candidates  who 
had  some  kmd  of  peace  plank  in  their  plat- 
form. This  election  confirmed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  want  peace  and  not 
a  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  senatorial  elections  this  Augxist  gave 
further  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  end  the  war.  The  anti-war  Buddhist  slate 
headed  by  Vu  Van  Mau.  which  reportedly 
emphasized  peace  through  compromise  was 
among  the  three  slates  elected.  It  got  more 
votes  than  even  the  leading  pro-government 
slate  backed  by  the  government  and  the  mUl- 
tary.  It  is  significant  also  that  the  other 
Slates  were  beaten.  The  third  winning  group 
was  antl -government  on  domestic  Issues. 

I  said  on  several  occasions  in  Paris,  with 
the  approval  of  Washington,  that  the  United 
States  was  against  imposition  of  a  govern- 
ment on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  either 
by  Hanoi  or  Washington.  I  must  say  I  stated 
that  In  the  hope  that  it  would  have  an  in- 
fluence In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
North  Vietnam.  But  now  we  find  we  are  try- 
ing to  Impose  this  military  regime  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Thleu  is  putting  a  number  of  op- 
position leaders  m  Jail— even  a  member  of 
the  Lower  Bouse.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  in  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  immunity. 

It's  hard  to  envision  a  satisfactory  soui- 
tion  unless  Thleu  does  what  we  have  tried 
to  get  him  to  do  sine  1967:  broaden  his  gov- 
ernment. He  should  rally  the  non-Commu- 
nist forces,  form  an  alliance  representative 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Big  Mluh.  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  of  the  generals,  is  in  this  mood. 
I  have  talked  to  Senator  Don,  who  was  also 
a  general,  but  Is  now  a  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion In  the  Senate.  The  Buddhists,  the  Cao 
Dal,  Hoa  Hao.  the  labor  unions  and  other 
non-Communist  groups  must  be  brought  in 
(Thteu  hUnseif  is  a  Catholic!  They  are  anx- 
ious to  have  an  end  to  the  war.  They  want  to 
stay  iij  th<;tr  country.  They  know  that  a 
military  victory  can"i  be  won.  and  thev  are 
ready  to  make  a  political  settlement.'  But 
they  need  to  organize  together  so  as  to  b« 
able  to  win  the  political  contest   that   will 


come  alter  the  end  of  hostilities.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  !»  concentrating  on  doing 
All  our  troops  ahould-be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam — on  a  prompt,  announced  ached- 
ule  as  proposed  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense aark  Clifford.  This  will  compel  the 
Thieu  governmeat  to  undertake  seriously 
uegoUatlons  for  a  responsible  settlement 
Thleu  must  bring  into  his  government  the 
political  elements  desiring  peace  and  send 
to  Paris  B  team  willing  and  able  to  negotiate 
with  the  NLF  for  a  compromise  solution.  If 
this  la  done.  I  believe  the  other  side  wUl  foin 
In  serious  negotiations. 

The  assurance  from  ue  that  we  intend  !o 
remove  our  troops  completely  from  South 
Vietnam  is  necessary  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  a  reasonable  compro- 
mlee  Obviously.  U  Hanoi  were  recalcitrant. 
the  President,  I  wouli  hope,  in  coiiiultatir3.i 
with  the  Senate,  could  hold  up  with  the 
withdrawal  schedule. 

Our  withdrawal  should  be  responsible,  and 
I  beUeve  that  it  can  be— without  delaying 
the  return  of  our  troops.  We  helped  set  this 
country  on  fire,  and  we  must  help  put  it  out 
I  have  been  convinced  that  the  other  side 
will  agree  to  one  vital  point  at  least— Uiat 
there  will  be  no  reprisals  by  either  side,  with 
supervision  by  an  intemauonal  body.  Also  we 
must  moke  arrangements  for  the  immediate 
return  of  our  men  who  are  prisoners  of  -kut 
Other  Usucs  must  be  subject  to  negotlaUon 
among  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

In  the  many  private  discussions  I  had  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  P.irl«.  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  learned.  They  are  fiercely  nn- 
Uon&IUttc.  They  particularly  want  to  be  In- 
dependent of  China.  With  thle  In  mind,  they 
esUbllsbed  friendly  relauons  with  0)e 
French  after  the  war  with  Prance  ended 
Now.  if  our  war  can  be  ended,  they  wnnt 
similar  relations  with  the  United  States.  Like 
Tito,  they  recognize  the  need  for  an  alterna- 
tive to  being  compelled  to  rely  on  their  p<iw- 
erful  Communist  neighbor. 

I  therefore  believe  that  it  Is  Important  far 
US  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Hanoi 
We  must  recognize  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese did  not  keep  the  Laos  Agreement  in  1963 
for  a  single  day.  and  some  understanding 
must  he  reached  that  is  to  their  interest  to 
keep  for  o  period  of  years.  If  we  are  to  have 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  some  understanding 
must  be  arrived  at  along  the  lines  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of 
April.  1965.  for  reconstruction  and  regional 
development,  with  the  participation  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Events  have  made  this  more  difficult.  The 
Red  Chinese  have  consistently  taken  a  nega- 
tive position  on  a  peaceful  solution  In  the 
area  China's  infiuence,  I  believe,  was  at  lt« 
lowest  point  In  1968.  Developments  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  and  our  Inter- 
vention in  Cambodia  have  lifted  Chinese  In- 
fluence to  a  new  high. 

The  Administration's  Cambodian  policy 
has  exposed  its  present  aim  in  Vietnam  as 
well  as  in  Cambodia.  It  is  to  attempt  to 
support  pro-Western  muitary  governments 
regardless  of  local  opposition.  Tills  Is  quite 
impossible  of  permanent  achievement  with- 
out the  continued  presence  of  large  United 
States  forces  in  Vietnam  and  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  flghung.  Aside  from  North  Viet- 
nam, these  countries  are  so  close  to  the 
Chinese  border  that  this  policy  la  provoca- 
tive and  will  be  Interpreted  by  Red  China 
as  a  threat  to  its  security.  If  we  looked  at 
the  area  dispassionately,  we  could  not  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  neutral,  nonallgned  gov- 
ernments are  the  best  we  can  expect,  end 
are  In  the  long  run  compatible  with  our  in- 
terests. 

We  have  been  told  that  "our  will  and 
character"  are  being  tested  by  our  actions 
In  Indochina.  That  la  not  correct.  What  is 
being  l<*  -4  la  our  Judgment  and  the  wisdom 
or  our  purpoae. 
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Here  ftt  home,  I  believe  student  tinrest  and 
the  KenerMlon  gap  were  widened  by  disil- 
lusion over  Vietnam.  In  the  view  ot  many 
students.  If  the  older  generation  could  t>e  eo 
unwise  and  unmoral  about  this  war.  they 
mast  tw  baalcally  responsible  for  other  wrongs 
In  our  society. 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  stopping  the  war 
tomorrow  would  end  campus  unrest,  but  It 
would  be  the  Qrst  Important  step  In  that 
direction.  Unhappily.  President  Nlson  has 
scorned  student  opinion  on  Vletnsm.  and  this 
had  led  to  Increased  campus  tensions. 

It  Is  easy  to  he  destructive.  I  reject  the 
rocle  throwers  and  the  burners.  They  not 
only  destroy,  but  their  excesses  play  Into 
the  hands  of  the  mo5t  reactionary.  Bow- 
ever.  I  have  profound  respect  for  sttfoents 
who  are  taking  constructive  action. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  Is  that  we 
have  wasted  many  months.  The  tragedy  of 
lost  American  lives,  the  tragedy  of  the  di- 
vision of  our  country,  the  tragedy  of  the 
diversion  of  resources  that  we  ought  to  bo 
applying  to  the  many  urgent  needs  In  this 
country  should  t>e  brought  to  an  end. 

But  If  policies  giving  Thleu  a  veto  are 
continued,  there  Is  no  end  to  the  war.  The 
Idea  that  VIetnamization  Is  going  to  force 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  on  our 
terms  is  nonsense.  The  hope  that  If  the 
American  people  stand  behind  the  Vletnaml- 
eatlon  of  the  war,  Hanoi  will  give  in  Just 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Some  people  talk  about  an  "honorable" 
settlement.  Are  we  trying  to  save  our  face 
and  our  military  honor?  No!  We  have  re- 
sponsibility and  I  am  for  a  responsible  with- 
drawal. There  must  aud  there  can  be  agree- 
ment on  no  reprisals  and  on  Immediate  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners.  We  have  to  stop  the 
killing.  We  have  an  obligation  to  do  ao.  The 
kind  of  America  I  t>elleve  in  wotUd  do  that. 


A    CONFERENCE    WITH    DELEGATE 
GEN.    MAI    VAN    BO    OF    NORTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr,  President,  as  we 
approach  another  Thanksgiving  Day — 
with  Haiiulckah,  Christmas,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  New  Year  soon  to  follow — ■ 
we  enter  a  most  appropriate  season  to 
l<x\js  our  thoughts  and  prayers  upon  the 
American  men  held  prisoners  by  the 
Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  and  upon 
their  brave  families. 

The  names  of  more  than  1,300  Ameri- 
cans are  carried  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's list  of  those  missing  in  action. 
Of  that  number,  only  376  have  been 
identified.  In  one  way  or  another,  as  be- 
ing among  those  held  prisoner. 

There  b  little  doubt  that  oUiers  are 
held  captive  by  the  Hanoi  authorities. 
And  we  believe  tliat  additional  Ameri- 
cans are  in  Communist  hands  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  those  listed  as  missing 
in  action  have  probably  perished. 

Not  knowing,  in  some  cases  for  as  long 
as  5  or  6  years,  whether  one  is  a  wife  or 
a  widow  Is  a  cruel  and  agonizing  state  of 
uncertainty  for  those  at  home  who 
watch  and  wait. 

Thoughts  about  the  plight  and  agony 
of  those  brave  Americans  who  will  spend 
this  holiday  season  In  Communist  prison 
camps  flUed  my  mind  as  I  visited  Europe 
recently. 

M  The  Hague,  from  November  6  to  No- 
vember 10,  I  Ber%'ed  as  a  member  of  the 
OS.  delegation  to  the  ISth  annual  Nortb 
Atlantic  Assembly,  a  meeting  of  elected 


parliamentarians  from  the  NATO  coim- 
tries. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
group,  I  was  caught  up  in  the  shock 
waves  which  reverberated  around  the 
world  in  the  wake  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  in  French  liistory  and  in  all  the 
world. 

At  Vatican  City,  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  received  Mrs,  GriiEn  and  me  in 
a  private  audience  on  November  11,  We 
discussed  Uie  plight  of  those  held  pris- 
oner in  Indochina,  It  was  very  apparent 
tiiat  His  Holiness  is  deeply  concerned, 
and  he  assured  me  that  those  held  pris- 
oner are  constantly  remembered  in  his 
prayers. 

In  Paris,  I  conferred  at  length  with 
Ambossmdors  David  E.  K,  Bruce  and 
Philip  Habib  on  the  disappointingly  slow 
progress  m  the  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Hanoi  government  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

While  in  Paris,  I  met  the  wife  and 
father  of  a  Navy  pilot  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  Their  ordeal  illustrates  the 
agony  experienced  by  many  who  are  next 
of  kin.  Pour  years  ago  the  family  of  this 
pilot  was  Informed  that  he  had  been 
killed  when  his  plane  crashed  in  North 
Vietnam.  However,  a  letter  has  come  out 
of  a  Communist  prison  camp  recently 
from  his  copilot  who,  tmtil  now,  had 
been  assumed  to  be  dead  also. 

While  I  was  in  Paris,  the  wife  and 
father  of  the  Navy  pilot  were  there  seek- 
ing information  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  to  whether  he.  too,  was  alive. 
After  days  of  waiting,  they  finally  left — 
with  no  information. 

After  some  difflculty,  I  was  Hnally  suc- 
cessful in  arranging  a  conference  with 
the  senior  permanent  representative  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  government  in 
Paris,  Delegate  General  Mai  Van  Bo,  who 
is  an  associate  of  Minister  Xuan  Thuy  on 
Hanoi's  delegation  to  the  peace  talks. 

During  my  meeting  with  Delegate  Gen- 
eral Bo,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  we 
covered  more  or  less  familiar  grotind  on 
other  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
peace  negotiations,  before  our  discussion 
focused  on  captured  military  men.  I  told 
the  delegate  general  that  his  government 
suffered  from  a  huge  "credibility  gap"  In 
the  United  States  and  aroimd  the  world 
on  the  prisoners  of  war  issue.  I  empha- 
sized that,  despite  the  obligations  of  the 
Hanoi  government  tmder  the  Geneva 
Convention,  Americans  do  not  know 
whether  mail  and  packages  are  actually 
delivered  to  prisoners;  that  we  do  not 
know  the  names  of  ail  who  are  being 
held;  and  we  do  not  know  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he 
made  repeated  assertions  that  captured 
military  men  are  being  treated  humanely 
until,  finally,  I  challenged  him  to  back 
up  his  statements  by  allotring  me  to  visit 
the  prisoner  camps,  I  told  the  delegate 
general : 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  part  In  the 
Senate,  I  would  be  believed  if  1  could  make 
a  report  on  the  true  conditions. 

So  that  Hanoi's  military  security 
would  not  be  compromised,  I  offered  to 
travel  blindfolded  in  North  Vietnam  and 


to  abide  by  other  conditions  which  might 
be  appropriate  to  facilitate  such  a  trip,  I 
suggested  that  a  colleague  from  tlie  other 
political  parly  might  accompany  me  on 
such  a  visit  to  the  prison  camps, 

I  can  report  no  real  basis  for  optimism 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Delegate  General 
did  not  reject  my  proposal  out  of  hand. 
He  indicated  that  he  would  "think  atmut 
it"  and  woiild  "pass  the  Information 
along." 

Near  the  end  of  our  meeting  I  pre- 
sented Delegate  General  Bo  with  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  1,558  Americans  missing 
or  believed  to  be  held  prisoner  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  requested  Mr.  Bo  to  provide 
information  a-s  to  those  on  the  list  who 
are  held  captive  and  those  wno  are 
known  to  be  dead.  Included  were  the 
names  of  52  Michigan  men.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  December  1969  tliat  tne 
Hanoi  authorities  have  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt ot  such  a  mlssing-ln-action  list. 

While  no  firm  commitment  was  made, 
I  have  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  some 
information  about  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  response  to  my  request. 

Two  other  proposals  which  I  advanced 
during  our  conference  drew  no  response 
from  Mr.  Bo.  One  was  that  sick  and 
wounded  be  released  by  Christmas.  The 
other  was  that  those  prisoners  who  have 
been  held  a  long  time  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  third  country,  such  as  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  or  Sweden,  Presumably, 
Delegate  General  Bo  has  referred  my 
several  proposals  to  higher  authorities  In 
his  government. 

While  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  ixpect 
too  much  still  we  must  patiently  and  per- 
sistently continue  to  work  for  progress 
on  tlie  prisoner  Lssue.  In  the  past  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  responded  to 
some  American  requests,  and  It  is  ap- 
parent that  they  are  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  American  public  opinion. 

Following  my  visit  with  Delegate  Gen- 
eral Bo,  the  North  Vietnamese  Issued  a 
press  release  which  referred  to  our  con- 
ference, I  am  told  that  this  was  some- 
thing of  a  first,  since  they  have  not  re- 
ferred publicly  to  similar  conferences  In 
the  past  with  other  American  offlcials. 

I  am  told  that  the  members  of  the 
other  side  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  read 
the  Congressional  Record  regularly.  For 
that  reason  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
words  of  mine  will  come  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

As  I  told  Delegate  General  Bo  during 
the  course  of  our  conference,  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  his  side  to  comply  with 
the  standards  of  human  decency  set 
forth  in  the  Geneva  Convention  on  pris- 
oners of  war.  whether  or  not  his  govern- 
ment considers  Itself  legally  bound. 

World  opinion  is  turning  against  you, 
I  told  Delegate  General  Bo.  and  for  two 
reasons:  First,  twcause  of  the  fiat  rejec- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  very  generous 
five-point  peace  proposal,  and  second, 
because  of  the  attitude  of  your  side  to- 
ward captured  military  men. 

The  proposals  and  requests  which  I  ad- 
vanced during  the  conference  with  Dele- 
gate General  Bo  were  reasonable  and 
constructive.  I  am  waiting  for  a  reply,  I 
hope  the  reply  will  be  reasonable  and 
constructive. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiLfai)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  referred 
a:>  indicated: 
Klpoht  or  Annual  CoidPCNSATiON  m  Excess 

OT  »45,000  PaOM  PEOEKAl.  PUNOS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port Of  the  annual  compensation  of  any  of- 
Ilcer  or  employee  of  a  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search Center  In  excess  of  (45.000  from  Fed- 
eral funds  (with  an  accompanying  report) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
RipoaT  OF  THi  PoaElCH  CLsiiis  Sitti,£mi:nt 
Commission  or  the  UNrrEO  Status 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  calend.'ir  year  ended 
December  31,  19S9  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tloiu, 

TREATT  op  TUtTELOLCO 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  from 
the  Mexican  Foreign  Office  an  appeal,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  on  September  n.  1970,  with  respect 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tlntelolco.  a  protocol  to 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  Oensral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenorat  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  how  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  roads  -  nd  traUs  could  be  used  moM 
effectively  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  dated  November  20,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmit  Jng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Control  Over  Medicaid 
Drug  Program  In  Ohio  Need  Improvement  ■ 
Social  and  Rebabuitatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
dated  November  23,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  Rslzet  jm 
Patent  and  Teaoehark  Cases  ArrEcrCD  »t 

THE     EMEROENCT     STTUSTION      IN     THE     UB 

Postal  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon  to  provide  relief  m  patent  and 
trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emergency 
situation  In  the  US.  Postal  Service  which 
began  on  March  18,  1970  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  or  the  National  Center  ros  Deap- 
Blwo  TotrrHS  and  Adults 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  for  the  year  ended  Juno  23,  1970 
(with  an  accompa:  ylng  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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H.R.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glusenne 
DeUna  (Rept.  No.  91-1354): 

HJl.  4870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok 
Ton  (Mrs.  Charles  O.)  Klrach  (Bopt.  No. 
91-1355); 

H.B.  6951.  An  act  to  enact  the  Intersute 
Agreement  on  Detainers  into  law  (Rent  No 
91-1356);  "^    ' 

H.H.  14543.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rolando  C.  Dayao  (Rept.  No.  91-1357)- 

H.R.  16767.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Mrs. 
Maria  Zahanlacz  (nee  Bojklwska)  (Rept.  No. 
91-1358) ; 

HR.  1S922.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  som- 
porn   (Leeta  Nol)   Bell  (Rept.  No.  91-1359); 
HR.  16B57.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Ho  Yoo  (Rept.  No.  91-1360): 

HR.  17431.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Jac- 
queline and  Barbara  Andrews  (Rept.  No.  91- 
HR.  1760B.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Yung  Ml   and  Jung  Ae  HI    (Rept.  No.  91- 
1363):  and 

HR.  17912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Soo 
Park  and  Moon  Ml  Park  (Rept  No  91-1363) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorize  K 
Liu  (Rept.  No.  91-1351) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  4029.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Soon  Ae 
Kwalk  (Rept.  No.  91-1352). 

By  Mr.  BATH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

BJt.  10658.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  D.8.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Philip  J.  Pichman  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1364) . 
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the  close  of  business  Tuesday,  November 
24,  1970.  to  file  the  written  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  wiU  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and.  without  obJecUon  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  li 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 

couisrrTEEs 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominaUons  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Sam  H.  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Manuel  Ruiz.  Jr..  of  California,  to  he  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Mr.  PDLBBIOHT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Executive  D.  E  I  9lst 
Congress,  second  session,  and  Executive  O 
91st  Congress,  flrst  session.  Tax  Conventions' 
with  Belgium,  Fmland  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  the  estate  tax  convention  with 
the  Netherlands,  respectively,  including  a 
reservation  to  the  tax  convention  with  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  (Executive  D.  91-2)  (Eiecu- 
tlve  Rept.  No.  91-24).  (""lu 


8,  4536— ORIGINAL  BILL  REPORTED 

TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

ACT  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1366) 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  CJurrency,  reported  an 

original   bill    (8.   4536)    to   amend    the 

Small  Business  Act,  and  submitted   a 

report  thereon,  which  bill  was  placed  on 

the  calendar,  and  the  report  was  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMTTTEE  (S.  REPT  NO 
91-1367) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  the  annual  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  ConstltuUonal  Amend- 
ments, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  42 
91st  Congress,  flrst  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr 
Cranston).  The  report  will  be  received 
and  printed. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1970— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  WRITTEN  REPORT  AT  A  SUB- 
SEQUENT DATE 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dlonlslo 
Teng  Ubl  and  Dr.  Bemadette  Llbl  (Bent 
No.  91-13S3): 

CXVI 2421— Part  28 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maomtson),  I  reiwrt  the  bill  (8. 
4459)  to  establish  a  Council  of  Consum- 
ers Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent consumer,  with  amendments, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  given  untQ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 
Bills  were  Introduced  or  reported  read 
the  flrst  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  4628.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Panayotis 
Konlavltls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER : 
S   4629.  A  hUl  for  the  relief  ot  Sidney  G 
Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  INOUTE: 
S   4530.  A  bUi  for  the  reUet  of  Kuay  Ten 
Chang   (Kuay  Hong  Chang);  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  mooTE  (tor  lumseu  and  Ur 
POMC) : 
S  4531.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Army  to  grant  certain  nghts-of-way 
for  road  Improvement  and  location  of  public 
utility  lines  over  a  portion  of  Port  OeRussy 
Hawaii:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading  |  "^ 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

,^'  *^P-  *  *'"'  '°'  '■'''  ■■<^""  Of  Mr.  Dlml. 
trios  Matheos:  and 

8, 4533^  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlaa  Sal- 
vaclon  dmedo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 

S.  4534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MscKtrsON  when  be 
introduced    the     bUl    appear    below    under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4535.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  Antonio 
Joaquin  Pueo-Mateu:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  4536.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Reference  Is  made  to  the  bin  under  ■■Re- 
porls  ot  Oonunltiees."  which  appeara  earlier 
In  the  Record.) 
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6.  4531— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  GRANT  CERTAIN  RIGHTS-OP- 
WAY  FOR  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 
OVER  A  PORTION  OF  FORT  De- 
RUSSY.  HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  my 
own  and  Senator  Fong's  behalf,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  grant  of  the  necessary 
easement  for  the  widening  and  improve- 
ment of  Kalia  Road  by^  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  through  the  Fort 
DeRussy  area.  While  this  project  is  not 
a  mihtary  necessity  and  therefore  re- 
quires; legislative  authorization  it  does 
hnve  the  support  of  the  military.  Such 
widening  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
presently  congested  traOic  in  the  area 
as  well  as  improving  the  appearance  of 
Kalia  Road. 

I  hope  the  necessary  authorization 
will  be  speedily  eranted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr. 
DoLB) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4531)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  grant  certain 
ri(rht«-of-way  for  road  improvement  and 
location  of  public  utility  lines  over  a  por- 
tion of  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Inouve  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PoNG»,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


S.  4534— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended.  The  bill 
would  revise  title  XI  of  that  act  which 
deals  with  Federal  ship  mortgage  insur- 
ance. I  do  not  expect  that  any  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  matter  this  year.  It  is 
far  too  late  for  that.  However.  I  hope 
that  in  this  manner,  interested  persons 
and  Government  agencies  wUl  have  the 
opiwrtunity  to  study  and  review  this  pro- 
posal and  use  it  as  a  working  paper  for 
possible  future  legislative  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  accompanying  memorandum 
and  comparative  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cbanston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  memorandum,  and  com- 
parative text  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <8.  4534)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macnuson  'by  request) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oBD,  as  follows: 

S.  4634 
Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sections  1101 
through   1111  of  TiUe  XI  of  the  Merchant 
M&rlne  Act,  1936,  (63  Slat.  969).  as  Bmended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Stc.  1101.  As  used  In  this  tide— 
<a)  The  term  "mortgage''  includea  a  pre- 


ferred mortgage  as  deflned  in  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920.  as  amended,  on  any  ves- 
6ei  of  the  United  States  (other  than  a  tow 
boat,  barge,  scow,  tighter,  car  noat,  canal 
boat,  or  tank  vessel,  of  less  than  twenty-five 
KToss  tona ) ,  and  a  mortgage  on  such  ves- 
sel which  wUl  become  a  preferred  mortgage 
when  recorded  and  endorsed  as  required  by 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920,  as  amended: 
Provided,  however.  That  It  shall  Include  a 
mortgage  on.  including  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  or  other  security  Interest  in,  any  barge 
or  container  to  be  carried  on  a  vessel; 

(b)  The  term  "vessel"  Includes  all  types 
of  passenger,  cargo,  and  combination  passen- 
ger-cargo carrying  Tesscls.  tankers,  tugs, 
towboats,  barges,  and  dredges  documented 
under  the  tawa  of  the  United  States,  fishing 
vessels,  floating  drydocks  which  have  a 
capacity  of  thlrty-flve  thouEand  or  more  lift- 
ing tons  and  a  beam  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  between  the  wing 
walls  and  oceanographlc  research  or  instjuc- 
tlon  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  include  barges  or  contalnors 
(including  chassis  used  to  move  such  con- 
talners  on  land)  to  be  carried  on  other 
vessels: 

(c)  The  term  "mortgagee"  Includes  the 
original  maker  of  a  loan  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage and  his  successors  and  asstgns.  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  involv- 
ing a  trust  indenture  and  an  Issue  of  bonds 
or  notes  tbereiuider.  It  means  the  trustee 
designated  In  such  trust  mdenture  and  bis 
luccessors  and  assigns  as  trustee,  but  does 
not  Include  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or 
notes  Issued  under  aucb  trust  Indenture: 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  the 
holder  of  a  mortgage  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  the  term  "mortgagee"  shall  re- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(d)  The  term  "mortgagor"  Includes  the 
original  borrower  under  a  mortgage  and  bis 
successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the 
Secretary    of    Commerce; 

(e)  The  term  "obligation"  shall  mean  any 
note,  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness. Including  any  short-term  obligation 
Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tem- 
porary funds  with  a  view  to  refinancing 
from  time  to  time  (exclusive  of  notes  or 
other  obligations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1105  of  this  Utle  and  obligations 
eligible  for  Investment  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 1103  and  subsection  (d)  of  section  1110 
of  this  title),  whether  or  not  secured  by  a 
mortgage.  Issued  for  one  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  1104  of 
this  title;  the  term  "obligor"  shall  mean 
any  party  (including  a  borrower  or  mort- 
gagor) primarily  liable  for  payment  of  the 
principal  of  or  Interest  on  any  obligation; 
the  term  "obligee"  shall  Include  any  party 
(including  a  lender  or  mortgagee)  entitled 
to  receive  payment  of  the  principal  of  or 
Interest  on  an  obligation,  except  that,  in  the 
event  the  obligation  consists  of  bonds,  notes 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued 
pursuant  to  a  trust  Indenture,  the  term 
"obligee"  means  the  trustee  desiignated  In 
such  trust  Indenture  and  his  successors 
and  assigns  as  trustee,  but  does  not  Include 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  notes  Issued 
under  such  trxist  Indenture:  references  In 
this  title  to  obligations  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage or  other  security  shall  include  obliga- 
tions the  security  for  which  la  held  by  the 
Secretory  of  Commerce  under  section  1106 
(a)  (3)  of  this  title;  and 

If)  The  term  "actual  coat"  of  a  vessel  or 
ves-sels  as  of  any  specified  date  means  the 
aggregate  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  (1)  all  amounts  paid  by  or 
for  the  account  of  the  obligor  on  or  be- 
fore that  dale,  and  (U)  aU  amounts  which 
the  obligor  Is  then  obligated  to  pay  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  such 


ve-sael  or  vessels:  Provided.  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pay  as  in- 
surance under  this  title  In  respect  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  of  obliga- 
tions an  amount  in  excess  of  75  per  centum. 
or  87\<i  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  obligor  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  such  vessel  or 
vessels  used  as  security  for  such  obligations, 
except  that  if  the  obligor  creates  an  e*crow 
fund  as  authorized  by  section  1110  of  this 
Act.  the  amount  that  shall  be  paid  oa  In- 
surance Is  the  Interest  on  and  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  of  such  obligations. 
The  terms  "construction,"  "reconstruction." 
or  "reconditioning."  as  used  in  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  vessel,  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  designing.  Inspecting,  out- 
fitting and  equipping. 
Sec.  1102. 

There  Is  hereby  created  a  Pederal  Ship 
Mortgage  Inaiirance  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Fund")  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  there 
shall  be  allocated  to  such  Fund  the  sum  of 
tl. 000.000  out  of  funds  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  appro- 
priation authorized  by  section  1109.  Moneys 
in  the  Fund  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fund  or  invested  In  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
mterest  by.  the  United  States. 
Ssc.  1103. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  np- 
pUcatlon  by  the  obligor,  is  autliorlsed  to  in- 
sure as  hereinafter  provided  the  payment  of 
the  Interest  on,  and  the  unpaid  bulnnce  of 
the  principal  of.  any  obligation  offered  to 
him  which  Is  eligible  for  insurance  as  here- 
inafter provided,  including  the  paynient  of 
such  interest  and  principal  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  such  obligation,  and  upon 
the  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
prescribe,  is  authorized  to  make  commit- 
ments to  insure  any  such  obligation  prior 
to  the  date  of  execution  of  such  obligation 
or  disbursement  thereon. 

(bl  Each  insurance  contract  made  under 
this  section  shall  run  to  the  obligee  and  be 
for  the  benefit  of  such  obligee,  and  If  the 
obligee  is  a  trustee  under  a  trust  Indenture, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or 
notes  issued  under  such  trust  Indenture. 

(c)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  obligation  insured  under 
this  title. 

(d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  Insured  under 
this  section  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
6haU  not  exceed  •3.000,000.000. 

Sec.  1104. 

(a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  un- 
der aection  1103(a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, may  Insure  or  make  a  commitment 
to  insure,  payment  of  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  any  obligation,  which  obligations 
aids  in: 

(1)  financing,  including  payment  of  obli- 
gations previously  created  to  finance,  or  re- 
imbursement of  an  obligor  for  expenditures 
previously  made  for.  construction,  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  of  vessels 
(whether  or  not  such  vessels  are  those  used 
to  secure  such  obligations) : 

(A)  under  title  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended; 

(B)  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  are  designed  principally  for  research, 
or  for  commercial  use  (I)  In  the  coastwise 
or  intercoastal  trade:  (2)  on  the  Great  Lakee, 
or  on  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  Inland 
lakes  of  the  United  States:  (3)  In  foreign 
trade;  (4)  In  the  fishing  trade  or  industry: 
or  (5 1   with  reepect  to  floating  drydocks.  In 
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the    cotutnictlon.    reconBtructlon,    recondl- 
uonlng  or  repair  of  veuels: 

(2)  reflninclng  nutlnK  obligation!  in- 
cluding sbort-term  obllgatloiu  iBCUrred  for 
the  purpose  of  obl&lnlng  temporary  runds 
wUb  the  view  to  roflnanclng  from  time  to 
time: 

(3)  flnoQclng  the  purchase  of  vessels 
theretofore  acquired  by  the  Fund  under  the 
provlalona  of  lectlon  1105  and  to  aecure 
obllgatlona  created  for  reconditioning  and 
reconstruction  of  auph  vesaela; 

(4)  financing  the  purchase  by  citizens  of 
tne  United  States  of  vessels  tor  use  on  the 
Great  Lakes  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  ISM.  as  amended;  and 

(5)  nnanclng.  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
repayment  to  the  tTnlted  states  of  any 
amount  of  construction-differential  subsidy 
f,M  ,7"?  ""^"^  »°  »  vessel  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to 
release  such  vessel  from  all  restrictions  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  the  payment  of  such 
construoUoo-dlfferentlal  BUbamy 
.,,it'i*K5""''""°'"  insured  under  thu  title 
shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  mortgages 
or  such  other  security  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  require. 

(c)  u  obUgatlous  Insured  hereunder  an 
secured  by  a  mortgage  placed  on  any  vessel 
at  the  time  such  vessel  is  delivered  (or  re- 
delivered  In  the  ca-w  of  a  vessel  reconstruct- 
ed or  reconditioned)  by  the  builder  (or  la 
the  case  of  a  vessel  acquired  under  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Soles  Acfof  1946,  as  amended  at 
the  time  or  deliver)-  thereof!: 

( 1 )  such  mortgage  shall  have  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  Secret:u7  of  Commerce  as 
responsible  and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  the  mortgasee)  and  a  mortgagor  approved 
by  the  Secreury  of  Commerce  as  possessing 
the  ability,  experience,  financial  resources 
and  other  quaUflcatlons  necessary  to  the 
adequate  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
mortgaged  property; 

(2i    subject  to  the  provisions  of  subeee. 
t  on  (f )  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  obUgatlons  insured  un- 
der  this  title  which  relate  to  the  mortgaged 
vessel  Shall  not  eiceed  76  per  centum  of  Se 
actum  cost  Of  the  vessel,  such  actual  ooet  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commeree 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  and 
such  determination  to  be  conclusive  for  the 
purpose      Of      determining      the      principal 
amount  of  the  obUgatlons:   Provided    ho«,. 
ever.  That  In  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the  b1» 
and   speed   of   which   are   approved   by   the 
secretary     of  Commerce,  and  which  Is    or 
in  the  case  of  a  vessel  to  be  reconstructed 
or  reconditioned  would  have  been,  eligible 
for  mortgage  aid  for  construction  under  sec- 
tlon  509  of  this  Act  and  In  respect  of  which 
tne  minimum  down  payment  by  the  mort- 
gagor  required  by  that  section  would  be  1214 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  vessel,  such 
ObUgatlons  may  be  In  an  amount  which  doM 
not  exceed  BT,;  per  centum  of  such  actual 
cost;   or.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  purchased 
pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  for  exclusive  use  on  the 
Oreat  LaKee.  such  obligations  may  be  In  a 
principal  amount  a-hlch  does  not  exceed  76 
per  centum  of  the  net  purchase  price  of  such 
vessel  plus  75  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
expended  for  altering,   modifying,  convert- 
ing, and  equipping  atlch  vessel  m  excess  of 
that  piu-chase  price,  or  76  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
estimates  will  be  the  value  of  such  vessel  so 
purchased   tor  exclusive   use  on   the   Great 
Lakes  when  the  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning u  completed,  whichever  Is  the  les- 
ser:  ProtUdcd.  tvTthrr,  That  In  the  case  of 
any  barge  or  container  which  Is  constructed 
without  the  aid  of  construction-differential 
subsidy,  or.  It  so  subsidized,  on  which  the 
ootistTuctlon-dlfferentlal    subsidy   has    been 
repaid,  and  Is  to  be  carried  on  a  veasel.  the 
obllgstlons  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  such 
barge  or  container  may  be  In  an  amount 
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whtob  does  not  exceed  87 'i  per  centum  of 
the  actual  cost  thereof; 

(3)  the  ObUgatlons  ahall  have  maturity 
dates  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, but,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  mortgage; 

(4)  the  obligations  or  related  agreements 
shttll  contain  amortization  provisions  satia- 
factory  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
quiring periodic  payments  by  the  obUgor, 

(6)  the  ObUgatlons  shall  bear  interest  (ex- 
clusive of  premium  charges  for  Insurance, 
and  service  charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
unpaid  principal  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  rislcs  assumed  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(6)  the  obligations  or  related  agreements 
shall  provide.  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretory  of  Commerce,  for  the  application 
of  the  obligor's  periodic  payments  to  amor- 
tlration  of  the  principal  of  the  obllgatlona, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  allocated  to  interest; 

(7)  the  obligations  or  related  agreements 
shall  contain  such  terms  and  provisions  with 
respect  to  th*  construction,  reconstruction, 
reconditioning,  maintenance,  purchase  of  a 
vessel  for  use  on  the  Great  Laltcs  pursuant 
to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  aa 
amended,  or  operation  of  the  property,  re- 
pairs, alterations,  payment  of  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, delinquency  charges,  revisions,  fore- 
closure proceedings,  anticipation  of  maturity, 
additional  and  secondary  liens,  and  other 
matters  pertinent  to  the  security  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe;   and 

(8)  such  mortgage  may.  In  the  case  of  a 
passenger  vessel  having  the  tonnage,  speed, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  In  title  V  of  fh\n  Act,  as 
amended,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  provide  that  the  sole  re- 
course against  the  mortgagor  by  the  United 
States  as  assignee  of  the  mortgage  or  as 
mortgagee  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of.  and  interest  on.  obligations  secured  there- 
by shall  be  limited  to  repossesoion  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  assignment  of  insurance  claims 
and  that  the  liability  of  the  mortgagor  for 
such  principal  and  interest  hhall  be  satis- 
fied and  discharged  by  the  sxurender  of  the 
vessel  and  aU  right,  title  and  interest  therein 
to  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  ves- 
sel upon  surrender  shall  be  (i|  free  and  clear 
of  all  liens  and  enoiunbrauces  whatsoever 
except  the  lien  of  the  preferred  mortgage, 
(11)  In  class  and  (ill)  lu  as  good  order  and 
condition,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted, 
as  when  acquired  by  the  mortgagor,  except 
t-hat  any  deficiencies  with  respect  to  freedom 
from  encumbrances,  condition  and  class  may. 
to  the  extent  covered  by  valid  policies  of 
Insurance,  be  satisfied  by  the  assignment  to 
the  Umted  States  of  claims  of  the  mortgagor 
under  such  policies. 

(d)  If  obligations  Insured  hereunder  ar« 
secured  by  a  mortage  placed  on  any  vessel 
subsequent  to  the  time  such  vessel  Is  de- 
livered by  the  builder; 

(1)  The  vessel  subject  to  the  mortgage 
shall  not  be.  at  the  time  of  Insuring  the  ob- 
ligations, subject  to  a  mortgage  which  does 
not  secure  obligations  insured  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce; 

(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  obligations  Insured  tmder 
this  title  which  relate  to  the  mortgaged  ves- 
sel, when  added  to  the  unpaid  balance  of 
ObUgatlons  secured  by  prior  mortgages  on 
such  vessel  (other  than  mortgages  that  are 
being  refinanced  by  such  mortgage)  shall  re- 
sult in  a  sum  which  wUl  not,  (a)  if  the  veaeel 
was  not  built  with  the  aid  of  construction- 
difTerential  subsidy,  cm-  if  so  built  such  oon- 
atruction-difTerential   subeldy   has   been  re- 


paid, and  compliea  with  the  reqiUrementa 
of  section  509  of  this  Act  exceed  (A)  If  the 
vessel  has  not  been  reconstructed  or  recon- 
ditioned before  such  mortgage  is  executed. 
81\^  per  centum  of  all  amount*  Uie  obligor 
has  paid  or  is  obligated  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction  or   the   vessel,  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  the  vessel  was  delivered  by  the  ship- 
builder to  the  dale  such  mortgage  Is  exe- 
cuted, or  (B»   If  the  vessel  has  been  recon- 
structed  or  recondiuoned  before  such  mort- 
gage  IB  executed.   87  ^j    per  centmn  of  all 
amounts  the  obligor  has  paid  or  is  obligated 
to   pay   for  the   conatrucUon  of  the  vessel, 
depreciated  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum   from   the   date   the   vessel   was   de- 
livered   by   the  shipbuilder  to   the  date  of 
such  reconstruction  or  i-econdiiiomng.  and 
depreciated,  from   the  date  or  such  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  to  the  date  auch 
mortgage  la  executed,  on  a  straighl-Une  basis 
and  on  the  l>asis  of  a  useful  Ufe  of  the  vessel 
determined  JoUitiy  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  and   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury, 
plua  87^    per  oentum  of  all  amounts  the 
mortgagor  boa  paid  or  Is  obUgatcd  to  pay 
for  the  reconstruction  or  reooudltlonlug  of 
the  vessel  (if  such  recoustrucilou  or  recon- 
ditioning was  done  without  aid  of  construc- 
tlon-dlffereuttal  eubsidy  and  the  vessel  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  of  section  509 
of  this  Act;  otherwise.  75  per  centum  of  such 
amount),  depreciated,  from  the  date  of  such 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  to  the  date 
auch  mortgage  is  executed,  on  a  etraight-Uce 
basis  and  on  the  basis  of  a   useful  Ufe  of 
the  vessel  determined  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  (b)  if  the  vessel  was  bulJt  with 
the  aid  of  construction-differential  Bub.sldy 
which  constructlon-diflerenUal  subsidy  has 
not  been  repaid,  or  does  not  comply  with  Lhe 
requirements  of  section  509  of  this  Act.  ex- 
ceed the  amount  computed  under  (a|  atwve 
except   that,   where    (a>    above  provides  for 
87H    per  oentum  or   the  construction   cost 
of  the  vessel,  the  percentage  shall  be  75  per 
centum:  Provided,  hotaever.  That  U  any  oon- 
toluer  or  barge  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  609  of  this  Act 
waa  constructed  without  construction-diHer- 
entlal   subsidy,  or  if  so  subsidized,   if  the 
construction -differential  subsidy  has  been  re- 
paid, the  obligations  eecured  by  a  mortgage 
on  auch  container  or  barge  may  be  in  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  87 '.^  per  cen- 
tum of  the  actual  coot  thereof,  depreciated 
as  above   provided,   except  that   the  useful 
Ufe  and  rate  of  depreciation  of  containers 
shall  be  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  or  subsection 
(f)  of  thU  section,  the  obUgatlons  shaU  have 
maturity  dates  which,  if  the  vessel  has  not 
been  reoonstructed  or  reconditioned,  do  not 
exceed  the  remaining  years  of  a  useful  Ufe  of 
the  mortgaged  vessel  of  twenty-five  years 
computed  from  the  date  the  vessel  was  dc- 
Uvered  by  the  shlpbuUder  or.  If  the  vessel 
ha*  been  reooneuucted  or  recondiuoned.  do 
not  exceed  the  remaining  years  of  a  useful 
Ufe  or  the  vessel  determined  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce; 

(*)  the  mortgaged  vessel  shall  be  in  class 
A-1,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  all 
required  certlflcates.  Including  but  not  Um- 
Ited  to.  marine  inspection  certlflcates  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  with  aU  out- 
standing requirements  and  recommendaUona 
necessary  for  retention  of  class  accompUahed, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  permits  a 
deferment  of  auch  repairs,  and  shaU  lie  Ught. 
stanch ,  strong  and  well  and  aumcJently 
tackled,  appareled,  fumUlied  and  equipped, 
and  m  every  respect  seaworthy  and  in  good 
running  condition  and  repair  and  m  all  re- 
spects fit  for  service:  ProtAded,  Tbst  con- 
tainers ShaU  meet  suctt  ttandarda  u  may  be 
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prcttcrtbed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
uid 

(5)  the  morterage,  the  obllgfttloiu  or  re- 
lated  agreements  Khali  comply  with  tbe  re- 
quirements or  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (4) 
through  (8).  inclusive,  of  subsection  (c)  of 
thta  section   1104. 

(e)  If  the  iiecurlty  for  obligations  Insured 
under  this  title  relates  to  a  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed, reconstructed  or  reconditioned: 

{X)  such  obligations  shall  have  an  obligee 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
an  obligor  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  posaesslng  the  ability,  experience, 
financial  resources  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  the  adequate  operation  and 
maintenance  of  tbe  property; 

(3>  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  all  obligations  insured  under  tills 
title  which  relate  to  such  vessel  shall  not 
exceed  7S  per  centum  or  B7<^  per  centum,  aa 
determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  of  the  actual  cost  ol  such  vessel,  such 
actual  cost  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  and  such  determination  to  be 
conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  principal  amount  of  such  obligations; 

O)  aticb  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at 
an  average  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  permitted  by  paragraph  <5) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  and 

44)  such  obligations  or  related  agreements 
shall  provide  that  a  mortgage  conformmg  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  placed  on  the  vessel  upon 
delivery  unless  the  payment  of  such  obliga- 
tions at  or  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  vessel 
la  requlred- 

(f)(1)  The  security  for  an  obligation  In- 
sured under  this  title  may  relate  to  more 
than  one  vessel  and  may  consist  of  any 
combination  of  the  security  described  in  sec- 
tions (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section.  The 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tions may  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  sum  of 
the  principal  amount  of  obligations  per- 
missible with  respect  to  each  vessel. 

(3)  If  the  security  for  an  obligation  In- 
sured under  this  title  relates  to  more  than 
one  vessel,  such  obligation  may  have  the 
latest  maturity  date  permissible  under  sub- 
section (c),  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  such  security:  Provided,  That 
such  obligation  or  related  agreements  shall 
contain  provisions  requiring  the  payment, 
prior  to  maturity,  of  such  portion  of  the 
principal  amount  of  all  obligations  to  which 
such  security  relates  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  in  order  to  main- 
tain adequate  security  for  such  obligations. 

(g)  No  commitment  to  Insure  an  obliga- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce unless  he  finds,  at  or  prior  to  the  time 
siich  commitment  Is  made,  that  the  property 
or  project  with  respect  to  which  the  obliga- 
tion will  be  executed  will  be.  in  hia  opinion, 
economically  sound,  and  no  obligation,  un- 
less made  pursuant  to  a  prior  commitment, 
shall  be  insured  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce finds,  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  in- 
surance becomes  effective,  that  the  property 
or  project  with  respect  to  which  the  obliga- 
tion la  executed  wUl  be  in  his  opinion  eco- 
nomically sound. 

( h )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ised to  fli  a  premium  charge  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  an  obligation  under  this  tlUe.  If  the 
security  for  an  obligation  relates  to  a  de- 
livered vessel,  such  charge  shall  not  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 
nor  more  than  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  average  principal  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tion outstanding,  excluding  tbe  average 
amount  (except  Interest)  on  deposit  In  an 
e-crow  fund  created  under  section  1110  of 
this  Act.  If  the  security  for  an  obligation 
relates  to  a  vessel  to  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed or  reco&dlUoned,  such  charge  shall 
not  be  lees  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  nor  more  than  one-half  of  i  per 


centum  per  annum  of  the  average  principal 
amount  of  such  obligation  outstanding,  ex- 
cluding the  average  amount  (except  interest) 
on  deposit  In  an  escrow  fund  created  under 
^cUonlllO  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this 
siibsecltDn  (h).  the  principal  amount  of  an 
obligation  that  relates  to  a  delivered  vessel 
and  to  a  vessel  to  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  shall  be  prorated 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Premium  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  when  moneys  are  first 
advanced  under  an  insured  obligation  and  on 
each  anniversary  date  thereafter.  The  obligor 
shall  pay  to  the  obligee  the  gunount  required 
for  the  payment  of  each  inaurance  premium 
charge  hereunder  at  least  sixty  days  before 
the  payment  of  such  premium  charge  to  the 
Secretory  of  Commerce  Is  due,  and  the  failure 
of  tbe  obligor  to  make  such  payments  shall 
be  a  default:  Provided,  however.  That  when 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  holds  the  security, 
the  obligor  shall  pay  such  premium  charge 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  when 
due.  all  such  premium  charges  shall  be  com- 
puted and  shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

(I)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  Investigation  of  ap- 
plications for  Insurance,  for  the  appraisal  of 
properties  ofiered  for  inaurance,  for  the  la- 
Buanca  of  commitments,  for  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  escrow  fund  authorised  by 
section  11 10,  and  for  the  inspection  of  such 
properties  during  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  reconditioning:  Provided,  That  such 
charges  shall  not  aggregate  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  obUgatlom,  to  be  insured.  Un- 
less otherwise  agreed,  the  charge  for  any 
such  services  shall  be  paid  by  the  obligor. 

(Jl  All  moneys  received  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1101-1109  of  this  title  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Fund. 

(k>  All  or  part  of  the  proceeds  from  an 
obligation  insured  hereunder  may  be  de- 
posited in  a  fund  maintained  by  the  operator 
under  section  607  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  or 
If  the  operator  docs  not  maintain  such  a 
fund,  in  a  fund  maintained  under  section  511 
of  this  Act,  as  amended.  If  any  deposit  Is 
made  In  a  fund  under  this  subsection  (k), 
such  deposit  may  be  withdrawn  only  to  pay 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction  or  re- 
conditioning of  a  vessel  or  vessels  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  or  If  for  any  reason 
such  payments  do  not  exhaust  the  deposit, 
then  to  redeem,  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
remaining  on  deposit.  Insured  obligations. 

(1)  Obligations  Insured  under  this  title  and 
agreements  relating  thereto  may  contain 
such  other  provisions  as  shall  be  agreed  up- 
on between  the  obligor  and  obligee  which  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  1104  and  which  are  not  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Sec.  1105. 

(a)(1)  If  on  obligation  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage  under  which  the  obligee  is  the 
mortgagee,  and  any  act  or  failure  to  act 
which  gives  the  obligee  the  right  to  foreclose 
occurs,  any  such  act  or  failure  to  act  being 
herein  called  a  default,  and  the  obligor  fails 
to  remove  and  remedy  and  default  within 
thirty  days,  the  obligee  shall  have  the  right 
(1>  lu  the  case  of  a  default  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  or  the  pay- 
ment of  any  amount  to  provide  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  premium  charges  for  insurance 
under  this  title,  to  demand  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  any  such  de- 
fault, and  (11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  de- 
fault, to  demand  at  any  ume  during  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  such  default,  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amoimt  of  said  obligation  and  of  the 
unpaid  interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ments or.  If  the  contract  of  inaurance  so 
provides,  payment  of  tbe  principal  of  and 


interest  on  such  obligation  then  due,  owing, 
and  unpaid  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce make  all  future  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  as  they  shall  become  due  and 
payable  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the 
obligation  secured  by  the  mortgage:  Provided. 
That  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  and  of 
the  obligations  secured  by  the  mortgage  be 
tendered  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at 
the  time  such  demand  is  made.  Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  any  default  notify  the 
obligee  In  writing,  specifying  tbe  default, 
that  by  reason  of  such  default  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  intends  to  terminate  tbe  insur- 
ance contract  sixty  days  after  euch  notice  Is 
received  by  the  obligee,  and  the  obligee  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  above  provided  at  any 
time  during  said  sixty-day  period,  whether 
or  not  the  default  Is  removed  and  remedied, 
and  if  tbe  obligee  shall  fall  to  make  such 
demand,  the  Insurance  contract  may  be  ter- 
minated by  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
or  after  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Within 
a  period  of  thirty  dajrs  from  the  date  of  any 
such  demand,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  accept  the  assignment  and  promptly 
pay  to  the  obligee  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  such  obligation  and  unpaid  inter- 
est thereon  to  the  date  of  payment  or.  If  the 
contract  of  insurance  so  provides,  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  such  obligation  then 
due.  owing  and  unpaid  and  ahall  make  all 
future  payments  of  prmclpal  and  interest  as 
they  shall  become  due  in  accordance  with 
tbe  tenor  of  surb  obligation :  Provided.  That, 
except  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  bos  given  notice  of  Intention 
to  terminate  the  insurance  contract  pursu- 
ant to  the  foregoing  provlsloiu.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  not  be  required  to 
accept  such  assignment  If  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  said  thirty-day  period  he  shall  find 
that  there  was  no  default  or  that  such  de- 
fault was  removed  and  remedied  prior  to  any 
such  demand. 

(2)  If  an  obligation  Insured  under  the 
title  is  not  secured  by  a  mortage  and  any 
security  relating  thereto  Is  held  by  the  ob- 
ligee and  an  act  or  failure  to  act  occurs 
which  constitutes  a  default  under  the  obli- 
gation or  related  agreements  including  any 
loan  agreement,  any  such  act  or  failure  to 
act  being  herein  called  a  default,  and  the 
obligor  foils  to  remove  and  remedy  the  de- 
fault wltbm  thirty  days,  the  obligee  shall 
have  the  right  (1)  in  tbe  case  of  a  default 
in  respect  of  the  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  or  the  payment  of  ony  amount  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  premium  charges 
for  Insurance  under  this  title,  to  demand  at 
or  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
any  such  default,  and  (11)  In  the  case  of  any 
other  default,  to  demand  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  such  default,  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  said  obligation  and  of 
the  unpaid  Interest  thereon  to  the  date  of 
payment,  or  if  the  contract  of  insurance  so 
provides,  payment  of  the  principal  and  In- 
terest on  such  obligation  then  due,  owing 
and  unpaid  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  make  all  future  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  as  they  shall  become 
due  and  payable  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  such  obligation :  Provided,  That  an 
assignment  of  the  obligations  and  related 
agreements  including  any  loan  agreement  be 
tendered  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  at 
the  time  such  demand  Is  made.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  any  default  notify  the 
obligee  In  writing,  Gpecllying  such  default, 
that  by  reason  of  such  default  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Intends  to  terminate  tbe  In- 
surance contract  sixty  days  after  such  no- 
tice is  received  by  the  obligee,  and  the 
obligee  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  payment 
by  the  SecreUry  of  C?ommerce  as  above  pro- 
vided   at    any   time    during    aald    sijcty-day 
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period,  whether  or  not  the  default  is  re- 
moved and  remedied,  and  If  tbe  obligee  aball 
fall  to  moke  such  demand,  the  insurance 
contract  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  on  or  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  any  such  demand,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  accept  the  assign- 
ment and  promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  tbe 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  obligation 
and  unpaid  Interest  thereon  to  the  dau 
of  payment  or,  If  the  contract  of  insurance 
so  provides,  the  principal  of  and  interest 
on  such  obligation  then  due.  owing  and 
unpaid  and  shall  make  all  future  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  as  they  shall  be- 
come due  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
such  obligation:  Provided.  That,  except  in 
any  cose  In  which  the  Secretory  of  Com- 
merce has  given  notice  of  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  Insurance  contract  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions,  the  Secreury  of  Com- 
merce shall  not  be  required  to  accept  such 
assignment  if  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sold 
thirty-day  period  he  shall  find  that  there 
was  no  default  or  that  such  default  was  re- 
moved and  remedied  prior  to  any  such 
demand. 

(b)  Any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion  (a)    of  this  section,  shall   be  i>ald  In 
cash.  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  tbe  Fund 
authorlxed  by  section  1102  of  this  Act  ore  not 
sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  la  required  to  pay  by  subsection 
(a)    of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorised  to  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions   In    such    forms    and    denominations, 
iJeoring  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the  appro- 
val of  tbe  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
notes   or   other   obligations   shall    bear    in- 
terest at   a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  takmg  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing    marketable     obligations     of     the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  such 
notes  or  other  obUgations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorlEed  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obllgaUons  to 
be  issued  hereunder  and  for  such  purpose 
he   is   authorized   to   use  as  a  public   debt 
transocUon   the  proceeds   from   the  sale   of 
any  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for   which   securities  may  be   Issued   under 
such  Act.  OS  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  ob- 
ligations.   The    Secretory    of    the    Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by   the   Secretory   of    the    Treasury   of   such 
notes  or  other  obligations  sholl  be  treated  as 
pubUo    debt     transactions    of    tbe    United 
States.  Funds  borrowed  under  this  section 
ahall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  redemp- 
tions of  such  notes  and  obligations  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Secretory  of  Commerce  from 
■uch  Fimd. 

(c>  (1)  In  the  event  the  Secretory  of  Com- 
merce ohaU  accept  the  assignment  of  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  default  of  the  obligor  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
he  may  lnstlti.t«  foreclosure  proceedings  and 
In  connection  therewith  repossess  the  mort- 
gaged vessel  forthwith  and.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  1104(c)(8).  take  such 
other  action  against  the  obligor  that,  in  his 
discretion,  may  be  required  to  protect  the 
intere«ts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
obligee,  as  they  may  appear.  Any  suit  may  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  State* 
or  in  the  name  of  the  obligee  and  the  obligee 
BhoU  moke  av*u»ble  to  the  Unli*d  States  oU 
records  and  evidence  necessary  to  proeecuta 
any  such  suit.  U  the  Secretory  of  Commaroe 
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shall  determine  that  tbe  Intareats  of  the 
United  States  do  not  require  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage,  he  may  make  such  agreement 
with  the  obligor  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  result  In  remedy- 
ing the  defaults.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  have  the  right  in  his  discretion  to  ac- 
cept a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  possession 
of  the  vessel  from  the  obligor,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  sole  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, may  purchase  the  vessel  for  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  obligations  insured  under  this 
title  secured  by  such  mortgage  and  un- 
paid Interest  thereon.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  receive  through 
the  sole  of  the  vessel  on  amount  of  cash  in 
excess  of  any  payment  made  to  the  obligee 
under  subsection  (a)  (I)  of  this  section,  and 
the  expenses  of  collection  of  such  amount, 
he  shall  pay  such  excess  to  the  obligor. 

(2)  In  the  event  the  Secretory  of  Com- 
merce shall  accept  the  asslgnmenta  of  obliga- 
tions and  related  agreements,  including  any 
loan  agreement,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section,  he  shall  take  such 
action  against  the  obligor  or  any  other  par- 
ties liable  under  such  obligations  oi  related 
agreements  that,  in  his  discretion,  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  obligee,  as  they  may  ap- 
pear. Any  suit  may  be  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  name  of  the 
obligee  and  the  obligee  ahoU  moke  available 
to  tbe  United  State«  all  records  and  evidence 
necessary  to  prosecute  any  such  suit.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the  right 
In  his  discretion  to  accept  a  conveyance  of 
title  to  and  possession  of  the  property  from 
the  obligor,  and  may  purchoae  the  property 
for  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  such  obligations  and  un- 
paid interest  thereon.  In  the  event  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  receive  through  the 
sole  of  the  property  an  amount  of  cash  In 
excess  of  any  payment  made  to  the  obligee 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  and 
the  expenses  of  coliectlon  of  such  amount 
he  shall  poy  such  excess  to  tbe  obUgor. 

(dl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling 
or  disposal  or  property  by  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
right  in  his  discretion  to  complete,  recondi- 
tion, reoonatruct.  renovate,  repair,  main- 
tain, operate,  charter,  or  sell  any  property 
acquired  by  him  pursuant  to  the  assignment 
as  provided  in  this  section  and  may  place  a 
mortgaged  vessel  in  the  national  defense 
reserve  or  may  sell  the  same  upon  competi- 
tive bids  for  not  less  than  the  minimum 
soles  price  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1836.  as  amended.  The  buyer  shall  be 
required  to  make  cash  payment  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  not  leas  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  sales  price,  and  the  bal- 
ance shall  be  paid  in  eqtiol  annual  Install- 
ments over  the  remoinmg  period  of  the  ex- 
pected useful  Ufe  of  such  vessel.  Such  in 
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'  — — -  f...^^  .>.u«-au(u^  utj^niu  Bk  V  rate 
not  less  than  <i)  o  rote  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
slderotlon  the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
tbe  United  States  with  remoltUng  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  overage  ma- 
turities of  such  installments,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  i  per  centum. 
plus  (11)  an  allowance  adequate  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
cover   administrative  coeU. 

(e)  Any  contract  or  conunitment  of  In- 
surance entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  terrtUnated.  canceled,  or  other- 
wise revoked  for  any  reason,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1105  or  secUon  1106  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  obligations  coqiply  fiaiy  with  the  pro- 


ruions  of  this  title  and  of  the  approval  ol 
the  principal  amount,  interest  rate,  and  oil 
other  terms  of  the  obligations  and  of  the 
obligor  and  of  tbe  obligee;  and  any  contract 
or  commitment  of  insurance  so  entered  Into 
shall  be  incontestohle  from  tbe  dole  as  of 
which  such  contract  or  commitment  is 
entered  Into 
Sec.  1106. 

(S)  The  Secreury  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized, at  the  request  of  the  appucant 
for  insurance  under  this  title; 

11)  to  provide  that  the  security  reloung 
to  on  insured  obligation  provided  for  In 
section  1104  shall  run  to  the  obllRee  or 
alternatively:  ' 

(2)  to  provide  that  such  aecmiiy  shall  run 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b>  of 
this  section. 

lb)  If  such  security  runs  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  Commerce: 

( 1 1  In  the  event  of  a  default  Id  any  pay- 
ment by  the  obUgor  of  prlnclpat  or  interest 
due  under  an  obligation  insured  under  this 
Utle,  the  obligee  shall  have  tbe  right  to  de- 
mand, at  or  before  the  expiration  of  suty 
days  after  such  default,  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  said  obligation  and  of  the  unpaid 
interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment  or. 
If  the  contract  of  insurance  so  provides  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
the  obligation  then  due.  owing,  and  unpaid 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  make 
all  future  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest as  they  shsll  become  due  and  payable 
In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  such  obliga- 
tion: Provided,  That,  unless  the  contract  of 
Insurance  provides  that  no  such  assignment 
Is  required,  an  assignment  of  the  obligation 
and  any  security  held  by  the  obligee  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the 
time  such  demand  is  made; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  C^Mnmerce  may  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  a  default  un- 
der the  provisions  of  an  obligation,  or  any 
agreement  relating  thereto  or  to  security 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  notify 
the  obligee  in  writing,  specifying  the  default. 
that  by  reason  of  such  default  the  Secre- 
tory of  Commerce  intends  to  terminate  the 
Insurance  contract  sixty  days  after  such 
notice  Is  received  by  the  obligee,  and  the 
obligee  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  bs  above 
provided  at  any  time  during  aald  sixty-day 
period,  whether  or  not  the  default  is  removed 
and  remedied,  and  If  the  obligee  shall  fail 
to  make  such  demand,  the  insurance  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  or  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period; 

(3)  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  any  such  demand  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsecilon  (b), 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  accept  any 
assignment  provided  for  imder  this  section, 
and  promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  said  obligation  and  un- 
paid interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment 
or.  If  the  contract  of  insurance  so  provides, 
the  principal  of  and  interest  on  sold  obliga- 
tion then  due,  owing  and  unpaid  .ind  shall 
make  all  future  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  as  they  shall  become  due  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenor  of  said  obligation:  Pro- 
tided,  That,  except  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  bos  given  notice  of 
intention  to  terminate  the  insurance  con- 
tract pursuant  to  tbe  foregoing  provisions 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  accept  such  ossigimient  or  make 
euch  payment  if  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
said  thirty-day  period  he  shall  find  that  there 
was  no  default  or  that  such  default  was  re- 
mm-ed  and  remedied  prior  to  any  such  de- 
mand; 

(4|    in   the  event  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce l3  required  to  make  payment  of  any 
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tiuured  obllgatloQ  the  security  lor  wblcb  Is 
held  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  puivuant 
to  BUtjMctlon  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  or  in 
the  event  there  shall  be  a  default  under  any 
proTlJtlon  of  any  agreement  relating  to  auch 
obligation  or  the  security  therefor  which 
ahaU  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
rights,  be  shall  have  all  rights  with  respect 
to  such  obligation  and  any  security  held 
by  him  as  are  conrerred  upon  the  Secretnry 
of  Comcnerce  under  subeectlon  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  1I0&  of  r.hl£  title:  ProiHdcd.  hoiC' 
ever.  That  If  the  contract  of  insurance  so 
provides,  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  ob- 
UgatlOQ  to  bo  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  as  provided  In  subsections  ia) 
and  (D)  of  section  1105;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make 
such  arrangements  with  the  obligor  with  re- 
gard to  the  security  he  holds  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
substituting  one  form  of  security  for 
another. 
Sec.  1107. 

Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obt'alning  any 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  from  any  person, 
partnership,  association.,  or  corporation  with 
the  intent  that  an  obligation  relating  to  such 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  shall  be  offered  to 
or  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Insurance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
any  extension  or  renewal  of  any  loan,  ad- 
vance of  credit,  or  mortgage  relating  to  an 
obU^tlon  insured  by  the  sold  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  sub- 
stitution of  any  security  on  such  a  loan,  ad- 
vance of  credit,  or  tor  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing la  any  way  the  action  of  the  said 
S'Mzretary  of  Commerce  under  this  tlUe, 
makea,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  causes 
to  be  made,  passed,  uttered,  or  published  any 
itatement.  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or 
altera,  forges,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes  or 
procures  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
feited, any  Instrument,  paper,  or  docximent, 
or  utters,  publLabes,  or  passes  as  true,  or 
causes  to  be  uttered,  published,  or  passed  as 
true,  any  Instrument,  paper,  or  document. 
knowing  it  to  have  been  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited,  or  willfully  overvalues  any  se- 
eortty,  asset,  or  income,  shall  be  giillty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punished  as  provided 
under  the  first  paragraph  of  section  BM(b) 
of  this  Act. 
Sic.  hob. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  maJce  such  rules  and  regula- 
Uona  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  tbe  purpoeea  and  provi- 
sions of  this  tlUe. 
Bmc  1109. 

There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  tLOOCOOO  and  such  fur- 
ther sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provijilons  of  this  title, 
arc.  1110. 

fa)  CtXATtott  or  thk  Escaow  Fitnd. — In 
eoxmection  with  the  insurance  of  an  obliga- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized to  scoept  a  deposit  In  escrow  in  an 
amoimt  which  at  the  time  of  such  deposit 
is  equal  to;  (I)  the  excess  of  the  principal 
of  all  obUgations  which  have  the  same  secu- 
rity as  Budi  obligation  over  75  per  centiun, 
or  8714  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account  of 
the  obligor  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  reconditioning  of  the  vessel.  Incltid- 
Ing  vessels  to  be  constructed,  reconstructed, 
or  reconditioned,  used  or  to  be  \ued  as  secu- 
rity far  such  obligation:  Provided.  That,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  if  an  existing  vessel 
is  used  as  security  for  such  obligation,  tbe 
amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account  of  the 
oMlgor  for  the  contrucOon.  reconstruction 
or  reconditioning  of  such  vessel  shall  b«  de- 
preciated M  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1104  of  this  title;  (U)  with  Interest 
thereon  for  the  period  of  the  escrow  agree- 
ment. 


{b)  DzsorascMENT  Paioa  to  Teshiwation 
or  THE  Escaow  Acseeise-ht. — The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  aball,  as  specified  in  the  escrow 
agreement,  disburse  the  escrow  fund  to  pay 
amounts  the  obUgor  la  obUguted  to  pay  as 
Interest  on  auch  obligation  or  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning 
of  the  vessels  uBcd  as  security  for  such  ob- 
ligation or  to  redeem  ruch  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  a  refinancing  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1104.  except 
that  If  insurance  becomes  payable  under  the 
Insurance  contract  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  escrow  agreement,  all  amounts  In  the 
fscrow  fund  at  the  time  such  Insurance  be- 
comes payable  (Including  reallsted  income 
which  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  obligor) 
shall,  subject  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1104(c)  (8)  of  this  title,  be 
paid  into  the  Fund  and  (1)  be  credited 
against  any  amounts  due  or  to  become  due 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the  ob- 
ligor with  respect  to  the  Insured  obligation 
and  (U )  to  the  extent  not  so  required,  be  paid 
to  the  obligor. 

(c>  DiSBX-'RarMKNTs  Upow  Termination  or 
THE  Escrow  Acreehent. — If  insurance  has 
not  become  payable  under  the  insurance 
contract  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
escrow  agreement,  any  balance  of  the  escrow 
fund  at  the  time  of  such  termination  shall 
be  disbursed  to  prepay  the  excen  of  the 
principal  of  all  obligations  which  relate 
to  a  vessel  over  75  per  centum,  or  87>i  per 
centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  oS  the  actual 
cost  of  such  vessel  to  the  extent  paid,  and 
to  pay  interest  on  such  prepaid  amount  of 
principal,  and  tbe  remainder  of  such  balance 
of  the  escrow  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the 
obligor. 

(d)  iNvxn-kmrr  or  the  Escrow  Fund. — 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  all  or  any  pert  of  the  escrow  fund 
m  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  agen- 
cies thereof,  in  time  deposits  in  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Federal  I>eposit  insur- 
ance Corporation  or  in  such  other  debt  secu- 
rities as  the  Secretary  at  Commerce  may 
designate,  with  such  matxiritles  that  such 
fund  will  be  available  as  required  for  pur- 
poses of  the  escrow  agreement. 

(ei  Incoue  on  the  Sscmow  Fuwd. — Any 
income  realized  on  the  escrow  fund  shall, 
upon  receipt,  be  paid  to  the  obligor. 

(f)  Other  Tisms. — The  escrow  agreement 
Shall  contain  such  other  terms  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  consider  necessary  to 
fully  protect  tbe  interaeu  of  the  United 
States. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN  is  as  follows: 
Exflamation   or  PRoi>oesD  Lsoislatton   Re- 

puicmo  SccnoNS  lioi  Thkooqh  1111  or 

Trn.E  XI  or  the  Mebchant  AIasinb  Act, 

1930 

A  need  for  revtsion  of  TlUe  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Uarme  Act  of  1030  has  long  been 
thought  desirable  by  the  maritime  industry 
and  the  financial  community.  However,  tbe 
Impetus  leading  toward  this  particular  bill 
stems  from  a  letter  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Merchant  Shipping  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Oovemment  Aid.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  June  29,  1S69.  High  interest  rates 
stimulated  all  parties  concerned  with  Title 
XI  to  make  a  re-exoinlnatloD  to  insure  that 
Oovemment  credit  available  under  TlUe  XI 
be  utilized  in  the  mo«t  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  is  highly  tech- 
nical, has  t>een  developed  through  exten- 
sive liaison  between  steamship  lines  and  the 
Maritime  Administration,  and  between 
steamship  lines  and  tbe  financial  community. 

Technical  Innovations  are  rapidly  trans- 
forming tbe  shipping  Industry  Into  a  highly 
capital  intensive  business  enterprise.  As  a 
consequence.  Title  XI  financing  Is  becoming 
of  increasingly  crucial  Importance.  The  ac- 
ooinpUshment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be 


to  provide  much  needed  slmpUclty  and  fiex- 
Iblmy.  Therefore,  the  proposed  changes  to 
TlUe  X  should  be  considered  by  the  Congreu 
OS  early  as  practicable. 

CtiAKces  IN  Tttle  XI— Feoerai,  Ship  Mort- 

CACE   iNSnaANCE 

(Following  ore  changes  whicb  are  made  In 
TlUe  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930, 
as  amended,  by  the  proposed  bill  (references 
are  to  sections  of  the  Act).  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  existing  law  proposed  to  be  onUtted 
is  enclosed  In  block  brackets:  new  provisions 
ore  italic;  existing  law  In  which  no  change 
is  contemplated  Is  shown  in  roman.) 

Sec.  1 101.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "mortgage"  includes  a  pre- 
ferred mortgage  as  defined  In  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920.  as  amended,  on  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  a  towboat. 
barge,  scow,  lighter,  car  float,  canal  boat,  or 
tank  vessel,  of  less  than  [two  hundredl 
tiDenty-/lve  gross  torn),  and  a  mortgage  on 
such  a  vessel  which  will  become  a  preferred 
mortgage  when  recorded  and  endorsed  as 
required  by  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920.  as 
amended:  Proiiidcd,  however.  That  it  shall 
include  a  mortgage  on.  including  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  or  other  securitj/  interest  in.  any 
barge  or  container  to  be  carried  on  a  vessel; 

1(b)  The  term  'loan"  includes  any  loan  or 
advance  of  credit  other  than  a  mortgage 
loan:] 

C(c)l  (b)  The  term  "vessel"  includes  all 
types  of  passenger,  cargo,  and  combination 
passenger-cargo  carrying  vessels,  tankers, 
tugs,  towboats,  barges,  and  dredges  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
fishing  vessels,  floating  drydocks  which  have 
a  capacity  of  thirty- five  thousand  or  more 
lifting  tons  and  a  beam  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  between  the  wing 
walls  and  oceanographic  research  or  Instruc- 
tion vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  include  barges  or  containers 
(including  chassis  used  to  move  such  con^ 
tainers  on  land)  to  be  carried  on  other  ves- 
sels; 

1(d)  1(e)  The  term  "mortgagee"  Includes 
the  original  maker  of  a  loan  secured  by  a 
mortgage  and  his  successors  and  assigns,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving 
a  trust  Indenture  and  an  Issue  of  bonds  or 
note*  thereunder,  it  means  the  trustee  desig- 
nated m  such  trust  indenture  and  his  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  as  trustee,  but  does  not 
include  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  notes  Is- 
sued under  such  trust  indenture:  tehere  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
the  term  "mortgagee"  rhatl  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce:  tand  the  term  "lender" 
includes  the  original  maker  of  any  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit  other  than  a  loan  secured  by 
a  mortgage,  and  his  successors  and  assigns, 
except  that  tn  the  csAe  of  a  loan  or  advance 
of  credit  Invt^vlng  a  trust  Indenture  and  an 
Issue  of  bonds  or  notes  thereunder,  It  means 
the  trxistee  designated  in  such  trust  inden- 
ture and  his  successors  and  assigns  as  trustee, 
but  does  not  include  the  holders  of  the  t>onds 
or  notes  issued  under  such  trust  Indenture;] 
[and] 

1(e)  1(d)  The  term  "mortgagor"  Includes 
the  original  bcnrower  under  a  mortgage  and 
bis  successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  [Commission]; 

(e)  The  term  "obligation"  shall  mean  any 
note,  bond  or  other  eiHdence  of  indebtedness, 
including  any  thort-term  obligation  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  funds 
with  a  view  to  refinancing  from  time  to  time 
(exclusive  of  riotes  or  other  obligations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  1105  of  this  title 
and  obligations  eligible  for  investment  of 
funds  under  section  1102  and  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1110  of  this  titU).  whether  or  not 
secured  by  a  mortgage,  issued  for  one  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1104  of  thU  title;  the  term  "otligor^ 
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V  (includino  a  lender  nr  mr^t — «>  —  the  date  of  execution  or  disbureement  there- 


party  {including  a  lender  or  mortgagee)  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  of  the  principal  of 
or  interest  on  an  obligation,  except  that,  in 
the  event  the  obligation  consists  of  bonds.' 
notes  or  other  etndence  of  indebtedness  is- 
sued pursuant  to  a  trust  indenture,  the  term 
"obligee"  means  the  trustee  designated  in 
such  trust  indenture  and  his  successors  and 
assigns  as  trustee,  but  does  not  irtclude  the 
holders  of  the  bonds  or  notes  issued  under 
such  trust  indenture:  references  in  this  title 
to  obligations  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  other 
security  shall  include  obligations  the  security 
for  which  U  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  section  li06{a)  12)  of  this  title- 
and 

(f)  The  term  "actual  cost"  of  a  vessel  or 
vessels  as  of  any  specified  date  means  the 
"ggregate  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  (1)  all  amounts  paid  by  or  for 


on.] 

[(c)l  (b)  Each  Insurafuce  contract  made 
under  this  section  shall  run  to  the  [mort- 
gagee or  lender]  oblijree  and  l>e  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  [morigagee  or  lender]  oblifree. 
[and  the  holders  ol  the  obligation*  secured 
by  the  mortgage  or  evidencing  the  loan.1  and 
if  the  [mortgagee  or  lender]  obligee  is  a 
trustee  under  a  trust  Indenture,  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  notes  is- 
sued under  such  trust  Indenture. 

[(d)]  (c)  The  faith  of  the  United  States 
ia  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  mter- 
est  on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  each  [mortgage  and  loan] 
obligations  insured  this  title. 

t(o>l  (d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amounu  of  the  [mortgages  and  loans]  obH- 
gations  insured  under  this  section  and  out 


ihf.A*^*"^""^  °^J^^  [mortgagor  or  borrower]     standing  at  any  one  lime  shall  not  exceed 
obligor  on  or  before  that  date,  and  (11)   all      »3 .000 .000  000 
amounts  which  the  [mortgagor  or  borrower] 


obligor  is  then  obligated  to  pay  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  I  (including  de- 
signing, inspecting,  outfitting,  ana  eqiUp- 
plng)|  of  such  vessel  or  vesseU:  Provided, 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pay  as  insurance  under  this  title  in 
respect  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  princi- 
pal of  [a  mortgage  or  loan]  obligations  an 
amount  In  excess  of  75  per  centum,  or  87'i 
per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the 
amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account  of  the 
[mortgagor  or  borrower]  obltfror  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning 
[(Including  designing,  inspecting,  outfitting, 
and  equipping )  ]  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  used 
as  security  for  such  obligations,  except  that 
if  the  [mortgagor  or  borrower]  obligor  cre- 
ates an  escrow  fund  as  authorized  by  section 
(UlllffiO  of  this  Act.  the  amount  that  shall 
be  paid  as  Insurance  is  the  interest  on  and 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  of  such 
Doan  or  mortgage]  obligations  The  terms 
••construction."  "reconstruction."  or  "recon- 
ditiontng,-  as  used  in  this  title  tcith  respect 
to  any  vessel,  shall  incltide.  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  designing,  intpecting,  outfitting, 
and  equipping. 

Sec.  1102. 

There  is  hereby  created  a  Federal  Ship 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Fund")  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  re 


Sec.  1104.  [Note:  It  Is  proposed  that  f  1104 
be  amended  to  encompass  present  S  1104.  and 
18  HOfl  and  1107  as  well;  present  fS  llOfl 
and  1107  ore  deleted.  Provisions  which  have 
been  included  In  their  present  form  or  sub- 
stantially In  their  present  form  are  identi- 
fied as  to  source  in  the  margin;  wholly  new 
language  Is  underlined.  Where  practical . 
omitted  matter  Is  bracketed^ 

(a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
under  section  lt03(a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
may  insure  or  make  a  commtrmcnt  to  insure 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
an  obligation,  which  obligation  aids  in: 
Si  1104(a)(8)  and  1107 

(1)  financing.  Including  payment  of 
[loans]  obligations  previously  [made]  cre- 
ated to  finance,  [and]  or  reimbursement  of 
(the  mortgagor!  an  obligator  for  expendi- 
tures previously  made  for.  construction  [(in- 
cluding designing,  inspecting,  outfitting,  and 
equipping)]  reconstruction  or  recondition- 
ing of  vessels,  {whether  or  not  such  vessels 
arc  those  used  to  secure  auch  obligations)  ■ 
(A)  under  tUle  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended; 
<B)  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  are  designed  principally  for  research, 
or  for  commercial  use  (1)  in  the  coastwise 
or  iniercoastal  trade;  (2)  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
or  on  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  inland 
lakes  of  the  United  States;  (3)  In  foreign 
trade;   (4)   in  the  fishing  trade  or  Industry 


volviug  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carryluji  out     ?L  ***   ^1^  respect  to  floating  drydocks.  in 
thft  nt«vi«in«=  «f  .Ki«.  n,ii; ,  ^, .^?„  "-     the    cmistructlon.    reconstruction,    recondi- 


the  provisions  of  this  Uiie.  and  there  shall  be 
allocated  to  such  Fund  the  sum  of  •I.OOO.OOO 
out  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  appropriation  au- 
thorized by  section  [lllO]  1109.  Moneys  in 
the  Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  tfl  the  credit  of  the  Fund, 
or  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of. 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by. 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  1103. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  [mortgagor]  obligor,  is  au- 
thorized to  insure  as  hereinafter  provided  the 
payment  of  the  Interest  on.  and  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  or.  any  [mortgage] 


tioning,  or  repair  of  vessels; 

(2)  refinancing  existing  obligations  includ- 
ing short-term  obligations  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  fujids  tcith 
the  view  to  refinancing  from  lime  to  time; 
I  1106  (4) 

(8)  financing  the  purchase  of  vessels  there- 
tofore acquired  by  the  Fund  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  U05  and  to  secure  [loans 
or  advances  made]  obligatioru  created  tor 
reconditioning  and  reconstruction  of  auch 
vessels; 
(  1104(a)(8) 

(4)   financing  the  purchase  bv  cltleens  ol 

«h»«-*-^    *  — ■-  *    ..•,  ■     -'  "-='—     ***®  United  States  of  vessels  for  use  on  the 

ooiigation  offered  to  him  which  is  eligible  for     Great  Lakes  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship 
Insurance    as    hereafter   provided    including     Sales  Act  of  1946.  as  amended;   and 


the  payment  of  such  interest  and  principal  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  such  obligation. 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  prescribe.  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  insure  any  such 
[mortgage]  obligaUon  prior  to  the  date  of 
execution  of  such  obligation  or  disbursement 
thereon. 
[(b)   The   Secretary    of   Commerce,    upon 


(5)  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  any  amount 
of  construction-differential  subsidy  paid 
with  respect  to  a  vessel  pursuant  to  title  V 
of  this  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  release 
such  vessel  from  all  restrictions  imposed  as 
a  result  of  the  payment  of  such  construe' 
tion-differential  subsidy. 

(b)  Obligations   insured   under   this   title 


delivered  tn  the  cose  of  a  vessel  reconstructed 
or  reconditioned}  by  the  builder  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  acquired  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  at  the 
time  of  delivery  thereof ) : 
I  1104(a)(1) 

(1)  such  mortgage  shall  have  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
responsible  and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly  (unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  the  mortgagee)  and  a  mortgagor  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  possessing 
the  ability,  experience,  financial  resources, 
and  other  qualifications  necessary  to  tlie  ade- 
quate operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
mortgaged  property; 

(2)  [shall  involve  an  obligation  in  a]  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection   (/(    of 
this  section,  the  aggregate  principal  amount 
[which  does]  of  all  obitgatiom  insured  un- 
der this  title  which  relate  to  the  mortgaged 
vessel  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel,  such  actual  cost  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  and 
such  determination  to  be  conclusive  for  the 
piupose  of  determining  the  principal  amount 
of    the    [mortgage]    obligations:    Provided, 
however.  That  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the 
sijw  and  speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  which  Is.  or  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  to  be  reconstructed  or 
reconditioned  would  have  been,  eligible  for 
mortgage  aid  for  construction  under  section 
609  of  this  Act  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
minimum  downpayment   by   the  mortgagor 
required  by  that  section  would  be  12  fj  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  vessel,  [the]  such 
obligations  may  be  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  81\/^  per  centum  of  such  actual 
cost:  or.  in  the  case  of  a  ves5el[s]  purchased 
pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  for  exclusive  use  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  [involves  an]  such  obligations 
may  be  In  a  principal  amount  whicb  does 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net  pur- 
chase  price   of  such    vessel[s]   plus   75   per 
centum  of  the  amounts  expended  for  alter- 
ing, modifying,    converting,  and   equipping 
such    vessel[fi]   In   excess  of   that   purcliase 
price,  or  76  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  estimates  will  be 
tbe  value  of  such   vessel  so  purchased  for 
exclusive  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  when  the 
reconstruction    or    reconditioning    is    com- 
pleted,   whichever    is    the    lesser:    Provided, 
further.   That   in   the  case  of  any   barge  or 
container  which  is  constructed  without  the 
aid  of  construction-differential  subsidy,  or. 
if  so  subsidited,  on  which  the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  has  been  repaid.  aTid  ia 
to  be  carried  on  a  vessel,  the  obligations  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  on  such  barge  or  con- 
tainer may  be  in  an  am.ount  which  does  not 
exceed  ff7'^  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
thereof: 

S  ll04(aM3» 

(3)  [ah.Al<  secure  bonds,  notes,  or  other] 
the  obUgationi  [having]  shall  have  maturity 
dates  satisfactory  lo  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, but.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section if)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  vears  from  the  date  of  [Its]  ex- 
ecution of  the  mortgage; 

$  1104(a) (4) 

(4)  [aha^  contain]  the  obligati€ms  or  re- 
lated agreements  shall  contain  omortlxation 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  requiring  periodic  payments  by 
the  [mortgagor]  obHpor, 

S  1104(a)(9) 

(&|  [shall  seciu-e  bonds,  notes  or  other] 
the  obligations  [bearing]  shall  bear  interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  insurance. 


fn.^.r-  II  h     \     ,!  """O""' 1=  autuorlzed  to     sJ.aU  IM  secured  \>i  a  mortgoge  or  mortgage     ana  service  clwrgM.  It  any)  at  mt«  not  to 


Commerce  may  require. 
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termtnes  to  be  reaeonable.  talcing  into  ac- 
count tbe  range  of  lirtereat  ratw  prwailing 
tn  the  private  coarket  for  atmUar  kwiu  and 
tbe  rUks  aasumed  bj  the  Department  of 
Comniwoe; 
I  ll04(a)(6» 

(fl)  the  obligations  or  related  ogreeTnentB 
Khali  provide,  in  a  manner  Batlslactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  [mortgagor's]  ohligor's  periodic 
paymenu  to  amortucatlon  of  tbe  principal 
of  [tbe  mortgage]  Vie  obligations,  exclusive 
of  the  amount  allocated  to  Interest; 
I  Il(M(aK7) 

{7)  the  obligations  or  related  agreementi 
aball  contain  such  terms  and  provtsionA  with 
respect  to  tbe  construction,  reconstruction, 
reconditioning,  maintenance,  purchase  of  a 
vessal  for  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  pursuant 
to  tbe  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  or  operation  of  tbe  property,  re- 
palxv.  alteratlona,  payment  of  taxes,  losur- 
anoe.  delinquency  charges,  revisions,  fore- 
closure proceedings,  anticipation  of  matur- 
ity, additional  and  secondary  Uena.  and  other 
matters  pertinent  to  tbe  security  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe;  and. 
I  ll04(a)(10) 

(8)  such  mortgage  may.  In  the  case  of  a 
passenger  vessel  having  the  tonnage,  speed, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  chamc- 
terleUca  set  forth  In  title  V  of  this  Act,  as 
amended,  with  the  approval  of  the  tF^eral 
Maritime  Board]  Secretary  of  Com  merce. 
provide  that  the  sole  recourse  against  tbe 
mortgagor  by  the  United  States  as  assignee 
of  tbe  mortgage  or  as  mortgagee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of.  and  Interest  on. 
Ithe  mortgage  and  tbe  bonds,  notes  or  other] 
obligations  secured  thereby  shall  be  limited 
to  repoeflesston  of  the  vessel  and  the  assign- 
ment of  Insurance  claims  and  that  the 
[obligations]  liability  of  the  mortgagor  for 
such  principal  and  interest  shall  be  satisfied 
and  discharged  by  the  surrender  of  the  vessel 
and  all  right,  title  and  interest  therein  to  the 
United  States;  Provided.  That  tbe  vessel  up- 
on surrender  shall  be  (1)  free  and  clear  of 
all  Hens  and  encumbrances  whatsoever  ex- 
cept tbe  lien  of  the  preferred  mortgage.  (II) 
In  class  and  (111)  In  as  good  order  and  con- 
dition, ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  as 
when  acquired  by  the  mortgagor,  except  that 
any  deflclendes  with  respect  to  freedom  from 
encumbrKoces.  condition  and  claaa  may,  to 
the  extent  covered  by  valid  policies  of  inanr- 
anee,  be  satisfied  by  tbe  assignment  to  the 
ITolted  States  of  claims  of  the  mortgagor 
under  such  policies. 

(d)    If  obligations  insured  hereunder  are 
secured  by  a  mortgage  placed  on  any  vessel 
subsequent   to  the  time  such   vessel  is  d«- 
lipered  by  the  builder: 
|1107i*) 

(1)  tbe  vessel  subject  to  the  mortgage  D* 
not]  ahaU  not  be.  at  the  time  of  liuurtng  the 
[mortgage  pursuant  to  the  oommltment] 
obJiffatfon.t,  subject  to  a  mortgage  which 
Diaa)  does  not  [been]  secure  obligations  In- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
11107(4) 

(2)  [the  mortgage  Involves  a  principal 
obligation]  *«b^ecr  lo  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (/(  of  this  section,  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  all  obligations  insured 
under  this  title  vhich  relate  to  the  mort' 
gaged  vessel  [which],  when  added  to  ttie 
unpaid  balance  of  [tbe  principal]  obligations 
[of]  secured  by  prior  mortgages  on  [the] 
svch  vessel  (other  than  mortgages  that  are 
being  refinanced  by  [this]  such  mortgage) 
[will]  shoH  result  in  a  sum  which  will  not. 
(a)  If  the  vessel  waa  not  built  with  tbe  aid 
of  cotistructlon-dlfferential  subsidy,  or  */  so 
bvat.  such  construction-differential  subsidy 
has  been  repaid,  and  complies  with  th«  z«- 
qulremeata  of  section  fioe  of  this  Act  nteeed 
(A)  if  tbe  vessal  haa  not  been  reconstructed 


or   reconditioned   before   such    mortgage    Is 
executed,  87'^    per  centum  of  ail  amounts 
the  [mortgagor]  obligor  has  paid  or  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  for  the  construction  [(includ- 
ing   deaigtiing.     inspecting,     outfitting,     or 
equipping)]  of  the  veascl.  depreciated  at  tbe 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  the  vessel  was  delivered  by  the  ahlp- 
builder   to   the  date  such   mortgage   is  ex- 
ecuted, or  (B>  If  the  vessel  has  been  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  before  such  mort- 
gage  is  executed,   87'^    per  centum    of   all 
amounts  the  [mortgagor]  obligor  has  paid 
or  Is  obligated  to  pay  for  the  construction 
[t  including  designing.  Inspecting,  omflttlng. 
and  equlpplngi]  of  the  vessel,  depreciated  at 
the  rat*  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  the  vessel  waa  delivered  by  the  ship- 
builder to  the  date  of  such  reconstruction 
or  recondltlbnlng,  and  depreciated,  from  the 
date  of  such  reconstruction  or  reconditioning 
to  tbe  date  such  mortgage  la  executed,  on  a 
atralght-llne  basis  and  on  the  basis  ot  a  u«- 
ful  life  of  the  vessel  determined  Jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Trea.'iury,  plufi  87'}  per  centum  of 
all  amounts  the  mortgagor  has  paid  or  la 
obligated  to  pay  for  the  reeonstnictlon  or 
reconditioning  of  the  vessel  (If  such  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  was  done  without 
aid  of  conatructlon-dijercnftal  subsidy  and 
tbe  vessel  compiles  with  the  requlremenu  of 
section  60fl  of  this  Act;   otherwise,   75   per 
centum  of  such  amount),  depreciated,  from 
the  date  of  such  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning to  the  date  such   mortgage   is  ex- 
ecuted, on  a  straight-line  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  useful  life  oT  the  vessel  determined 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv.  and  (b)  if  the 
vessel  was  built  with  the  aid  "of  construction- 
differential     subsidy,     which     construction- 
differential  subsidy  has  jwt  been  repaid,  or 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  509  of  this  Act,  exceed  the  amount 
computed  under  (a)  above  except  that,  where 
(a)    above  provides  for  87',a   per  centum  of 
the  construction  cost  of  the  vessel,  the  per- 
centage Shan  be  76  per  centum:  Provided, 
however.    That    if    any    container   or    barge 
which  does  not  comply  urith  the  requirements 
of  section  509  of  this  Act  icas  constructed 
uHthout  construction-differential  subsidy,  or 
if  so  subsidized,  if  the  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  has  been  repaid,  the  obligations 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  such  container  or 
barge  may  be  in  an  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  87]i   per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
thereof,  depreciated  as  above  provided,  except 
that  the  useful  life  and  rate  of  depreciation 
of  containers  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce; 
i  1107(5) 

(3)  [the  mortgage  has]  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subjection  (/)  of  this  section,  the 
obligations  shall  have  maturity  dates  which. 
If  the  vessel  has  not  been  reconstructed  or 
reocnditloned.  do  not  exceed  the  remaining 
years  of  a  useful  life  of  the  mortgaged  ves- 
ael  of  twenty-five  years  computed  from  the 
date  the  veosel  was  deUvered  by  the  ship- 
builder or.  If  the  vessel  haa  been  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned,  do  not  exceed  the 
remaining  years  of  a  useful  life  of  tbe  ves- 
sel determined  Jointly  by  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
raMce; 

I  1107(8) 

(4)  the  mortgaged  vessel  shall  be  in  class 
A-1,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  all 
required  cerUflcatee,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited lo  marine  InspeoUan  cerliflcatea  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  with  all  out- 
standing requirements  and  reccmmenda- 
tlona  necessary  for  retention  <rf  class  accom- 
plished, unless  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce 
permits  a  deferment  of  such  repairs,  and 
shall  be  tight,  stanch,  strong  and  well  and 
BUfBclently  t»ckled.  appareled,  furnished  and 


equipped,  and  In  every  respect  seaworthy 
and  In  good  running  condlUon  and  repair 
and  In  all  respects  fit  for  service:  Provided, 
That  containers  shall  meet  such  standards 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  arut 

(5>  the  mortgage,  the  obligations  or  re- 
lated agreements  shatl  comply  tcith  the  re- 
quirements of  paragrapfis  (J)  and  <4) 
through  (S),  inclusive,  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  1104. 

(e)  //  the  security  for  obligations  insured 
under  this  title  relates  to  a  vessel  to  be 
constructed,  reconstructed  or  reconditioned: 
5 1104(b)(1) 

(1)  such  obligations  shall  [be  made  by  a 
lender]  have  an  obligee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commie  [to  a  borrower]  and 
an  obligor  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  possessing  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, financial  resources  and  ottier  quali- 
fications necessary  to  the  adequate  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  property: 

t  1105(b)(4) 

(2)  5ub/ect  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion if)  of  this  section,  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  all  obligations  insured  un- 
der this  title  which  relate  to  such  vessel 
shall  [provide  that  no  advance  shall  be  made 
thereunder  unless  tbe  sum  of  such  advance 
and  the  principal  amount  of  all  other  ad- 
vances under  Insured  loans  then  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  said  advance  shall]  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  or  87 '.j,  per  centum,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  o/ 
this  section,  ot  the  actual  cost  of  such  ves- 
sel, such  actual  cost  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  such  deter- 
mination to  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  principal  amount  of  [tbe 
loan]  such  obligations;  [Provided,  however. 
That  In  the  case  ol  a  vessel,  the  size  and 
speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  which  la  eligible  for 
mortgage  aid  for  construction  under  sec- 
Uon  509  ot  this  Act  and  In  reject  of  which 
the  minimum  down  payment  by  the  mort- 
gagor  required  by  that  section  would  be 
lai'j  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  such  vessel, 
the  advance  and  the  principal  amount  of 
all  other  advances  under  insured  loana  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  said  advance  shall 
not  exceed  87i*,  per  centum  of  such  actual 
cost;] 

i 1104(b)(e) 

(3)  such  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
at  an  average  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  permitted  by  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  [(a)]  (c)  of  this  section: 
and 

(4)  such  obligations  or  related  agreements 
shall  provide  that  a  mortgage  conforming  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  placed  on  the  vessel  upon 
delivery  unless  the  payment  of  such  obli- 
gations at  or  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
vessel  is  required. 

(fKD  The  security  for  an  obligation  in- 
sured under  this  title  may  relate  to  more 
than  one  vessel  and  m.ay  consist  of  any  com- 
bination of  the  security  described  in  sub- 
sections (c).  id)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 
The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  such  obli- 
gations may  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  sum 
of  the  principal  amount  of  obligations  per- 
missible with  respect  to  each  vessel. 

(3)  Jf  the  security  for  an  obligation  in- 
sured under  this  title  relates  to  more  than 
one  vessel,  such  obligation  may  have  the 
latest  maturity  date  permissible  under  sub- 
secUon  (c).  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  such  security:  Provided,  That 
such  obligation  or  related  agreements  shall 
contain  provisions  requiring  the  payment, 
prior  to  maturity,  of  such  portion  of  the 
principal  amount  of  all  obligations  to  which 
such  secuHty  relates  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  Ccmimerce  in  order  to  main- 
fain  adequate  security  for  such  obligations. 
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f  1104(c> 

(g)  No  ooamltment  to  insure  [a  mort- 
gage or  loan]  on  obligation  shall  be  made  by 
tue  Secretary  of  Commerce  unloee  he  finds. 
at  or  prior  to  the  time  such  commitment 
15  mtide,  that  the  property  or  project  with 
rtppect  to  which  the  [a  mortgage  or  loan] 
obltgation  will  be  executed  will  be.  In  his 
opinion,  economically  sound,  and  no  [mort- 
gage or  loan]  obllj^ation.  unlc&s  made  pur- 
suant to  a  prior  commitment,  shall  be  In- 
sured unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
tindii.  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  Insurance 
becomes  elTectlve.  that  the  property  or  proj- 
ect with  respect  to  which  the  [mortgage  or 
loan]  oblff^affon  Is  executed  will  be  in  his 
opinion  economically  sound, 
substantially 
> 1104(d) 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  fix  a  premium  charge  for  the  insur- 
ance of  [mortgages  and  loans]  an  obligation 
under  this  title.  (In  the  case  of  any  mort- 
gage under  section  1103(a)  J  //  the  security 
for  an  obligation  relates  to  a  delivered  ves' 
sel.  such  ciiarge  shall  not  be  leas  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  1  per  centum  per  annxun  of  the  average 
principal  amount  of  [tbe  mortga^]  such  ob- 
ligation outstanding,  excluding  the  average 
amount  (except  interest)  on  deposit  in  an 
escrow  fund  created  under  section  [1111] 
1110  of  this  Act.  [In  the  case  of  loans  insured 
tmder  section  1103(b)]  //  the  security  for  an 
obligation  relates  to  a  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed, reconstructed  or  reconditioned, 
such  charge  shall  not  be  less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  I  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  l  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  average  principal  amount  of  [tbe  loan] 
such  obligation  outstanding,  excluding  the 
average  amount  (except  Interest)  on  deposit 
In  an  escrow  fund  created  under  section 
[1111]  1110  of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  (h),  the  principal  amount  of 
an  obligation  that  relates  to  a  delivered  veS' 
sel  and  to  a  vessel  to  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  shall  be  prorated 
I  1104(a)(8) 
I  1104(b) (S) 

In  accordance  uHth  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Premium  pay- 
mfnts  shall  be  made  when  moneys  are  first 
advanced  under  [the  mortgage  or  loan  agree- 
ment] an  insured  obligation  and  on  each  an- 
niversary date  thereafter.  The  [mortgagor] 
obligor  shall  pay  to  the  [mortagee]  obligee 
tbe  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  each 
Insurance  premium  charge  hereunder  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  payment  of  such 
premium  charge  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  due.  and  [shall  further  provide  that] 
the  failure  of  tbe  [mortgagor]  obligor  to 
make  such  payments  shall  be  a  default 
[under  tbe  morfgage]:  Provided,  however. 
That  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  holds 
the  security,  the  obligor  shall  pay  such 
premium  charge  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  when  due:  all  such  premium 
charges  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
auch  regulatlotu  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  prescribe. 
11104(e) 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as  be  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  Investigation  of 
applications  for  insurance,  for  the  appraisal 
of  properties  offered  for  Insurance,  for  tbe 
Lssuance  of  commitmenls,  for  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  escrow  fund  authorised 
by  section  [1111]  f  f  JO,  and  for  the  Inspection 
of  such  properties  during  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning:  Provided. 
That  such  charges  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  tbe  original 
principal  amount  of  the  [mortage  or  loan] 
obligation*  to  be  insured.  Unless  otherwlae 


agreed,  the  charge  for  any  such  services  shall 
be  paid  by  the  [mortngor  or  the  borrower] 
obligor, 

S 1104(f)  [ 

(J)  All  moneys  received  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  2101-[1110]  1109  Of  this 
title  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 

(k)  All  or  part  Of  the  proceeds  from  on 
obligation  insured  hereunder  may  be  de- 
posited in  a  fund  maintained  by  the  operator 
under  section  607  of  this  Act.  as  amended, 
or.  if  the  operator  does  not  maintain  such  a 
fund,  in  a  fund  maintained  under  section 
511  of  this  Act,  as  amended.  If  any  deposit 
is  made  in  a  fund  under  this  subsection  (fc). 
such  deposit  may  be  uiihdraicn  only  to 
pay  for  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
reconditioning  a  vessel  or  vessels  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  or  if  for  any  reason 
such  payments  do  not  ej:haust  the  deposit, 
then  to  redeem,  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
remaining  on  deposit,  insured  obligations. 
Substantially  I  1104(a)  (11)  and  i  1104(b)  (7) 
(I)  Obligations  insured  under  this  title 
and  agreements  relating  thereto  may  [shall] 
contain  such  other  provisions  as  [may]  shall 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  [mortgagor] 
obligor  and  [mortgagee]  obligee  which  axe 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  [the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection  (a)] 
this  section  1104  and  which  are  not  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(a)(1)  tin  the  event  of]  //  on  oMipafton 
I*  secured  by  a  mortgage  under  which  the 
obligee  is  the  mortgagee,  and  any  act  or 
failure  to  act  which  gives  the  [mortgagee] 
obligee  tbe  right  lo  foreclose  occurs,  any  such 
[events]  act  or  failure  to  act  being  herein 
called  a  defaultfa]  and  Dallure  on  the  part 
of  the  mortgagor]  the  obligator  fails  to  re- 
move tbe  remedy  the  default  within  thirty 
days,  the  [mortgagee]  obligee  shall  have  tbe 
right  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  default  In  respect 
of  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  or  the 
payment  of  any  amount  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  premium  charges  for  [mortgage) 
insurance  under  this  title,  to  demand  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  any 
such  default,  and  (U)  In  tbe  case  of  any 
other  default,  to  demand  at  any  time  during 
tbe  continuance  of  such  default,  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  unpaid  prlncipaj  amount 
of  said  [mortgage]  obligation  and  of  the  un- 
paid interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment 
or.  if  the  contract  of  insurance  so  provides. 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
such  obligation  then  due.  ou-ing.  and  unpaid 
atMt  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  make  all 
future  payments  of  princijMl  and  interest  as 
they  shall  become  due  and  payable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tentfr  of  the  obligation 
secured  by  the  mortgage:  Provided,  That  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgage  and  of  the  obli- 
gauons  secured  by  the  mortgage  be  tendered 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the  time 
such  demand  Is  made.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  at  any  time  during  the  continu- 
ance of  any  default  notify  the  [mortgagee] 
obligee  In  writing,  specifying  the  default, 
that  by  reason  of  such  default  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Intends  to  terminate  the  insur- 
ance contract  sixty  days  after  such  notloe  la 
received  by  the  [mortgagee]  obligee,  and  the 
[mortgagee]  obligee  shall  t>e  entitled  to  de- 
mand payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  above  provided  at  any  time  during 
sold  sixty-day  period,  whether  or  not  the  de- 
fault Is  removed  and  remedied,  and  if  the 
[mortgagee]  obltgee  shall  fall  to  make  such 
demand,  the  insurance  contract  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
or  after  tbe  expiration  of  such  period.  With- 
in a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
any  such  demand,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  accept  the  assignment  and 
prdmptly  pay  to  the  [mortgagee]  obltgee  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  [said  mortgage] 
such  obligation^  and  unpaid  Interest  tberetm. 
to  the  date  or  payment  or,  if  the  contract  of 


insurance  so  provides,  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  such  obligation  then  due.  owing 
and  unpaid  and  shall  make  all  future  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  as  they  shatl 
become  due  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
such  obltgation:  Provided.  That,  except  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretory  of  Commerce  has 
given  notice  of  intenuon  to  terminate  the 
insurance  contract  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  be  required  to  accept  such  assign- 
ment If  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  thirty- 
day  period  he  shall  And  that  there  was  no 
default  or  that  such  default  was  removed 
and  remedied  prior  to  any  such  demand 

(3t  [In  the  event  of]  //  on  ob/i;ration  in- 
sured under  the  title  is  not  secured  by  a 
mortgage  and  any  security  relating  thereto 
is  held  by  the  obligee  and  an  act  or  failure 
to  act  occurs  which  [gives  the  lender  the 
right  to  mature  the  loan]  constituten 
a  default  under  the  obligation  or  re- 
lated agreements  including  any  loan  agree- 
ment, any  such  [events]  act  or  failure  to  act 
being  herein  called  a  [defaults],  and  [fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  borrower]  the  obligor 
fails  to  remove  and  remedy  the  default  with- 
in thirty  days,  the  [lender]  obligee  shall 
have  the  right  (1)  In  the  case  ol  a  default 
in  respect  of  the  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  or  the  payment  of  any  amount  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  premium  charges 
for  [loan]  insurance  under  this  title,  to  de- 
mand at  or  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  any  such  default,  and  (U)  In  the  case 
of  any  other  default,  to  demand  at  any  time 
during  the  conUnuance  of  such  default, 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said  Doan] 
obligation  and  of  the  unpaid  Interest  thereon 
to  the  date  of  payment,  or  if  the  contract  of 
insurance  so  prot^des,  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  such  obligation  then 
due,  owing  and  unpaid  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  makes  all  future  payments 
o/  principal  and  interest  as  they  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  auch  obligaUon:  Provided,  That  an 
assignment  of  the  [loan  agreement  and  of 
the  obligations  evidencing  such  loan]  obli- 
gations and  related  agreements  including  any 
loan  agreement  be  tendered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  at  the  time  such  demand  is 
made.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  any  de- 
favUt  notify  the  Dender]  obligee  m  writing, 
specifying  such  default,  that  by  reason  of 
such  default  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
intends  to  terminate  the  Insurance  contract 
sixty  days  after  such  notice  la  received  by 
the  [lender]  obligee,  and  the  [lender]  ob- 
ligee  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  paj-ment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  above 
provided  at  any  time  during  said  sixty-day 
period,  whether  or  not  the  default  Is  re- 
moved and  remedied,  and  If  the  [lender] 
obligee  shall  fall  to  make  such  demand,  the 
Instuance  contract  may  be  terminated  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  or  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  Within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  any  auch 
demand,  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
accept  the  assignment  and  promptly  pay 
to  the  [lender]  obligee  the  unpaid  prlnclpiit 
amount  of  [said  loon]  such  obligation  and 
unpaid  Interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment or,  if  the  contract  of  insurance  so  pro- 
xHdes.  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  such 
obligation  then  due,  owing  and  unpaid  and 
shall  make  all  future  paymentu  of  principal 
and  interest  as  they  shall  become  due  in 
accordance  with  the  fenor  of  such  obligation: 
Provided.  That,  except  In  any  case  In  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  given  notice 
of  Intention  to  terminate  the  insurance  con- 
tract pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  be 
required  to  accept  such  aaalgnment  If  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  said  thirty-day  period 
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he  shall  And  that  there  was  no  default  or 
that  sucb  default  was  removed  and  remedied 
prior  to  any  such  deroand. 

|b)  An^  amount  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  paid  in 
cash.  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  tbe 
[Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance]  Fund 
Authorized  by  section  1102  of  this  Act  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  required  to  pay  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  PCftlon.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obii^tlons  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
benring  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretnry  of  Commerce,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  deiemiined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
mnrketabte  obllgaaons  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturlMes  during  the  month 
preceding  the  insuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obhgations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
au thonzed  and  d irected  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  to  be  Issued 
hereunder  and  fur  such  purpose  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties taeued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  msy  be  issued  under  such  Act.  as 
amended,  sre  extended  to  Include  any  ptur- 
chases  of  Buch  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  lime 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purcbai>efi,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Funds 
borrowed  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  [Federal  Ship  Mortgage  In- 
surance] Fund  and  redemptions  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  Che 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  such  Fund. 

(cl  (IJ  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  accept  the  assignment  of  a 
mortgage  upon  the  default  of  the  [mortga- 
gor] obligor  purstiant  to  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  he  may  aistitute  foreclosure 
proceedings  and  in  connection  therewith  re- 
possess tbe  mortgaged  vessel  forthwith  and. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
[1104(aMIO)]  1104{CM8\.  take  such  other 
action  against  the  [mortgagor]  ohligor  that. 
in  his  discretion,  may  be  required  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
[mortgagee]  obligee,  as  they  may  appear.  Any 
suit  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
Umied  States  or  In  the  name  of  the  [mort- 
gagee] obUgte  and  the  [mortgagee]  obligee 
shall  make  available  to  the  United  States  all 
records  and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute 
any  such  suit.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  determine  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  Star*8  do  not  require  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage,  he  may  make  such  agreement 
with  the  [mortgugor]  obligor  us  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  result 
In  remedying  the  defaults.  The  Secretnry  of 
Commerce  shall  have  the  right  in  his  dia- 
cretton  to  accept  a  conveyance  of  title  to  and 
possession  of  the  vessel  from  the  [mortgagor] 
obUgoT.  and  In  the  event  of  a  sale  under  fore- 
closure proceedmgs,  may  purchase  the  ves- 
sel for  on  amount  not  greater  than  the  un- 
paid principal  abount  of  obligatxoiut  injured 
under  this  title  secured  by  such  mortgage 
and  unpaid  Interest  thereon.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  C-ommerce  shall  receive 
through  the  sale  of  the  vessel  an  amount  of 
cash  In  excess  of  any  payment  made  to  the 
[mortgagee]  obligee  under  section  (a)  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  the  expenses  of  collection  of 
such  amount,  he  shall  pay  such  excess  to  the 
Cborrower]  obligor. 

(3)    In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall   accept   the   asslgnmenc  of  [» 


loan  agreement  upon  the  default  of  a  bor- 
rower] obZi^ations  and  related  agreements, 
including  anj/  loan  agreement,  pursuant  to 
subsection  <a)(2)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
take  such  action  against  tbe  IJborrower] 
obligor  or  any  other  parties  liable  [under  the 
loan  agreement  or  the  obligations  evidencing 
such  loan  thereunder]  under  such  obliga- 
tions or  related  agreements  that,  in  bis 
discretion,  may  be  required  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
[lender]  obligee  as  they  may  appear.  Any 
fiuit  may  be  brought  in  tbe  name  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  name  of  the  [lender] 
obligee  and  the  [lender]  obligee  shali  make 
available  to  the  United  States  all  records  and 
evldeace  neceasory  to  prosecute  any  such  suit. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
right  In  his  discretion  to  accept  a  conveyance 
of  title  to  and  possession  of  the  property  from 
the  [borrower]  obligor,  and  may  purchase  the 
property  for  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  Doan]  ob- 
ligations  and  unpaid  interest  thereon.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
ceive through  the  sale  of  the  property  an 
amount  of  cash  in  excess  of  any  payment 
made  to  tbe  [lender]  obligee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  this  section  and  the  expenses 
of  collection  of  such  amount,  he  shall  pay 
such  excess  to  the  [borrower]  obligor. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling 
or  disposal  of  property  by  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
right  in  his  discretion  to  complete,  recondi- 
tion, reconstruct,  renovate,  repair,  maintain, 
operate,  charter,  or  sell  any  property  ac- 
quired by  him  pursuant  to  the  aaslgnment 
as  provided  in  this  section  and  may  place 
[the]  a  mortgaged  vessel  In  the  national  de- 
fense reserve  or  may  sell  the  same  upon  com- 
petitive bids  for  not  less  than  the  minimum 
sales  price  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended.  The  buyer  shall  be 
required  to  make  cash  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  sales  price,  and  the  balance 
shall  Include  interest  on  the  purchase  price 
over  the  remaining  period  of  the  expected 
useful  life  of  such  vessel.  Such  installments 
shall  Include  Interest  on  tbe  purchase  price 
remaining  unpaid  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
(i)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  uklng  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  ouuundlng 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturities  of  such 
Installments,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  (ii)  an  allow- 
ance adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  cover  administrative 
coats. 

(e)  Any  contract  or  commitment  of  In- 
surance entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated,  canceled,  or  other- 
wise revoked  for  any  reason,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  UOfi  or  section  lios  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  [mortgage  or  loan]  obligations  [com- 
plies] compiv  fully  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  of  the  approval  of  the  principal 
amount.  Interest  rate,  and  all  other  terms 
of  the  [mortgage  or  loan]  obligations  and 
of  the  [mortgagor  or  borrower]  obligor  and 
of  the  Cmartgogee  or  lender]  obligee;  and  any 
contract  or  cgmmltment  of  ln.«i\irance  so  en- 
tered Into  shall  be  incontestable  from  the 
date  OS  of  Which  such  contract  or  commit- 
ment Is  entered  Into  [except  for  fraud,  du- 
ress, or  mutual  mlsUke  of  fact]. 

Sec.  1106.  [Present  |  1106  is  deleted,  pro- 
vision for  refinancing  having  been  incor- 
porated into  !1I04:  the  new  provisions  of 
f  1106  OS  as  follows:) 

(a)  The  Secretary  o/  Commerce  is  author- 
ized, at  the  request  of  the  applicant  for  in- 
surance under  this  title: 

{!)  to  provide  that  the  securitjf  relating 
to  an  insured  obligation  provided  for  in  sec- 


tion 1104  shall  run  to  the  obligee,  or,  al- 
ternatively; 

(2)  to  provide  that  such  security  shall 
run  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  0)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  //  such  security  runs  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce: 

(1)  in  the  event  of  a  de/aulf  in  any  pay- 
ment by  the  obligor  of  principal  or  interest 
due  under  an  obligation  insured  under  this 
title,  the  obligee  shall  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand, at  or  before  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  such  default,  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  unpaid  principal 
ainount  of  said  obligation  and  of  the  unpaid 
interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment  or,  if 
the  contract  of  insurance  so  provides,  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  the 
obligation  then  due.  omng.  and  unpaid  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  make  all 
future  payments  of  principal  and  interest  as 
they  shall  become  dtte  and  payable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenor  of  such  obligation:  Pro- 
vided. That,  unless  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance provides  that  no  such  assignment  ts 
required,  an  assignment  of  the  obligation 
and  any  security  held  by  the  obligee  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  al  the 
time  such  demand  is  made; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  at  any 
time  during  thfi  continuance  of  a  default 
under  the  provisions  of  an  obligation,  or  any 
agreement  relating  thereto  or  to  security  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  notify  the 
obligee  in  writing,  specifying  the  default, 
that  by  reason  of  such  default  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  intends  to  terminate  the  in- 
surance contract  sixty  days  after  such  notice 
is  received  by  the  obligee,  and  the  obligee 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  abore  prorfded  at 
any  time  during  said  sixty-day,  periuti. 
whether  or  not  the  default  is  remolded  and 
remedied,  and  if  the  obligee  shall  fail  to  make 
such  demand,  the  insurance  contract  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  or  after  the  expiration  of  such  period: 

(3)  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  any  such  demand  pursuant  to  para- 
graph il){2)  of  this  subsection  ib).theS<x^- 
retary  of  Commerce  shtUl  accept  any  assign- 
ment provided  for  under  this  section,  and 
promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  the  unpaid  pHn- 
cipal  amount  of  said  obligation  and  unpaid 
interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment  or. 
if  the  contract  of  insurance  so  provides,  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  said  obligation 
then  due,  owing  and  unpaid  and  shall  inake 
all  future  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
as  they  shall  become  due  in  accordaiice  with 
the  tenor  of  said  obligation:  ProiHded.  That, 
except  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  given  notice  of  intention  to 
terminate  the  insurance  contract  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  prori^ions,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  not  be  required  to  accept 
such  assignment  or  make  such  payment  if 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  thirty-day  pe- 
riod he  shall  find  that  there  was  no  default 
or  that  such  default  was  removed  and  rem- 
edied prior  to  any  such  dcTnand; 

(4)  in  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  required  to  make  payment  of  any 
insured  obligation  the  security  for  which  is 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  or  in  the 
event  there  shall  be  a  default  under  any  pro- 
vision of  any  agreement  relating  to  such 
obligation  or  the  security  therefor  which 
shall  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
Tights,  he  shall  have  all  rights  with  respect 
to  such  obligation  and  any  security  held  by 
him  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  1105  of  this  title:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  the  contract  of  ineurarwe  so 
provides,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
obligation  to  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  provided  in  subsections  {a) 
and  (c)  0/  <ection  1105:  and 
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(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make 
such  arrangements  with  the  obligor  with 
regard  to  the  security  he  holds  as  he  shall 
dt^cm  appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  substituting  one  form  of  security  for  an- 
other. 

[Section  1107  la  deleted,  provision  for 
mortgages  on  existing  teasels  having  been 
mcorporated  into  S  1104.] 

[Sec.  1108]  Sec.  JJ07. 

Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
loan  or  advance  or  credit  from  any  person, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  with 
the  Intent  that  an  obligation  relating  to  such 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  shall  be  offered  to 
or  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Insurance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing any  extension  or  renewal  of  any  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  mortgage  relating  to  an 


attlng,  and  equipping)]  of  the  [vessel]  ves- 
sels used  as  security  for  such  obligation  or  to 
redeem  such  obligation  in  connection  with  a 
re/inancing  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1104.  except  that  If  In- 
surance becomes  payable  under  the  Insur- 
ance contract  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  escrow  agreement,  all  amounts  In  the 
escrow  fund  at  the  time  such  insuiance 
becomes  payable  (Including  realized  Income 
which  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  [borrower 
or  mortgagor]  obligor)  shall,  subject  [m 
the  case  of  Insurance  on  a  mortgage]  to  the 
appUcation  of  [mortgage]  the  provisions 
[contemplated  by]  of  secuon  [U04(a)  (10>  j] 
S104{c){8)  of  this  title,  be  paid  Into  the 
[Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insiurance]  Fund  and 
(i)  be  credited  against  any  amounu  due  or 
to  become  due  to  the  Secretary  or  Commerce 


ohhpation  Insured  by  the  said  Secretary  of     from   the   [borrower  or   mortgagor]  obligor 


Commerce,  or  the  acceptance,  release, 
sxibstitutlon  of  any  security  on  such  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing in  any  way  the  action  of  the  said 
Secretary  of  Commerce  tmder  this  tltle^ 
makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  causes 
to  be  made,  passed,  uttered,  or  published  any 
statement,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or 
alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes  or 
procures  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
felted,  any  instrument,  paper,  or  document, 
or  utters,  publishes,  or  passes  as  true,  or 
causes  to  be  uttered,  published,  or  passed 
as  true,  any  Instrument,  paper,  or  docu- 
ment, knowing  it  to  have  been  altered,  forged, 
or  counterfeited,  or  willfully  overvalues 
any  security,  asset,  or  Income,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  punlshe^!  as  provided 
under  the  first  paragraph  of  section  806(b) 
of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  1109]  Sec.  1108. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  rales  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro* 
priate  to  carry  outnihe  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

[Sec.  lllOJSec.  1109. 

There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  SLOOCOOO  and  such  fur- 
ther sums  OS  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
[Sec.  HIl.J  Sec.  iJfO. 

(a)  CsEATioN  or  the  Esckow  Pniro. — In 
connection  with  the  Insurance  of  Doans  and 
mortgages]  an  obligation  [which  are  financed 
by  sale  of  bonds  to  the  general  public],  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept a  deposit  In  escrow  In  an  amount  which 
at  the  time  of  such  deposit  is  equal  to:  (I) 
the  excess  of  the  principal  of  [auch  loan  or 
mortgage]  ail  obligations  which  have  the 
same  security  as  such  obligation  over  76  per 
centum,  or  871^  per  centum,  as  the  cose  may 
be.  of  the  amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  [mortgagor  or  borrower)  obligor  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning [(including  designing,  inspecting, 
outfitting,  and  equipping)]  of  the  vessel,  (n- 
cluding  vessels  to  be  corutructed,  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned,  used  or  to  be  uned 
as  security  for  such  obligation:  Provided, 
That,  for  purposes  of  this  aectton.  if  an  ex- 
isting vessel  is  used  as  security  for  such  obli- 
gation the  amount  paid  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  obliger  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  of  such  vessel 
shall  be  depreciated  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d>  o/  section  1104  of  this  title:  (ii)  with 
interest  thereon  for  the  period  of  the  escrow 
agreement. 

(b)  DiSBtniSEMC.NT  PRIOE  To  TsaMiNA-noN 
or  THE  EscBOW  AcRECMorr.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall,  as  specified  in  the  escrow 
agreement,  disburse  the  escrow  fund  to  pay 
amounU  the  [mortgagor  or  borrower] 
obligor  Is  obligated  to  pay  as  Interest  on  such 
[loan  or  mortgage]  obligation  or  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  reoondltloo- 


with  respect  to  the  instired  [loan  or  mort- 
gage) obligation  and  (li)  to  the  extent  not 
so  required,  be  paid  to  the  [borrower  or 
mortgagor]  obligor. 

(C)  Oisscbsemcnts  Upon  Terbunation  or 
THE  EscBow  AcacEMXNT.— II  Insurance  has 
not  become  payable  under  the  Insurance  con- 
tract prior  to  the  termination  of  the  escrow 
agreement,  any  balance  of  the  escrow  fund 
at  the  time  of  such  termination  shall  be 
disbursed  Cby  the  Secretary  of  Commerce) 
to  prepay  the  excess  of  the  principal  of  the 
[loan  or  mortgage]  all  obligations  which  re- 
late to  a  vessel  over  76  per  centum,  or  87i^ 
per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  octuiu 
cost  of  [the]  such  vessel  to  the  extent  paid, 
to  pay  interest  on  such  prepaid  amount  of 
principal,  and  the  remainder  of  such  balance 
of  the  escrow  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  [bor- 
rower or  mortgagor]  obligor. 

(d)  INVESTMSNT    or    THK    ESCKOW    PUND. — 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  invest  and 
reinvest  all  or  any  part  of  the  escrow  fund 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  agen- 
cies  thereof,  in  time  deposits  tn  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  tnnuranee 
Corporation  or  in  such  other  debt  securities 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  designate. 
with  such  maturities  that  such  fund  will  be 
available  as  required  for  purposes  of  the  es- 
crow agreement. 

(e)  INCOMX  ON  THx  Kbceow  Fund.— Any 
Income  realized  ^n  the  escrow  fund  shall  re- 
ceipt [by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce),  be  paid 
to  the  [borrower  or  mortgagor]  oWiflror. 

(f)  Othbe  TEBMa. — The  escrow  agreement 
shall  contain  such  other  terms  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  consider  necessary  to 
fully  protect  the  interesta  of  the  United 
States. 


RE-REPERRAL  OF  A  BILL 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committi?© 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  S.  4439,  for  the 
relief  of  Carlo  Bianchi  &  Co..  Inc.,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  request, 
I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  has  been  consulted 
and  has  no  objection  to  this  re-referraL 
The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


to  S.  3636.  the  Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1970,  the  administration's 
higher  education  bill  which  I  originaJlv 
introduced  on  March  25th. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
the  problem  of  discrimination  aealntt 
particular  categories  of  students  in  Uie 
granting  of  guaranteed  student  loans. 
The  discrimination  takes  such  forms  as 
a  requirement  that  the  student  or  his 
family  maintain  an  account  or  business 
relationship  with  the  lender,  refusal  to 
make  loans  to  students  during  their 
fre.«ihman  year  of  study  and  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  sex.  These  prob- 
lems were  documented  in  the  Survey  oi 
Lender  Practices  Relating  to  the  Guaj- 
anteed  Student  Loan  program  conducted 
in  accord  with  subsection  6  )A>  of  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
of  1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  100,000  to 
150,000  students  could  benefit  from  tlila 
proposal. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  the 
secondary  market  and  warehouse  mech- 
anisms provided  in  S.  3636.  lenders  must 
contract  that  they  will  not  discriminate 
against  particular  classes  or  categories 
of  students,  including  a  requiiement  that 
the  student  or  his  family  maintain  a 
business  relationsliip  with  the  lender, 
the  practice  of  refusing  to  make  a  loan 
to  freshmen  students,  and  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  survey  revealed,  for  example,  that : 

In  the  Judgment  of  financial  aid  otDcers 
Inteniewed,  discretionary  practices  that  pre- 
vent the  largest  nimaber  of  students  from 
receiving  loans  related  to  account  relation- 
ships and  year  In  school. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in 
a  sampling  of  student  loan  applicants. 
The  survey  also  found  that: 

An  analysis  of  demograpUc  characterlsUcs 
of  respondents  who  did  not  get  loans  indi- 
cated, for  example,  that  the  proportion  of 
females  and  nonwhltes  not  receiving  loans 
was  Blgniflcantly  higher  than  could  he  ex- 
plained by  chance  occurrence. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  meet  these 
shortcomings. 

In  the  current  school  year,  an  esti- 
mated 1.087.000  young  Americans  will 
borrow  In  the  area  of  $1  billion  to  further 
their  educations.  And  these  f.gures.  It  is 
anticipated,  will  grow  in  the  future.  My 
amendment  will  foster  that  healthy 
growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
DoLK) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  1078  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comtnlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  HIGHER  ED- 
UCATION ACT  OP  1965— AMEND- 
MENT 

AUENDMCNT    NO.    1078 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 


PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPEND- 
ENCE—AMENDMENTS 

aMEimtCENT  ItO.   lOTS 

Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hkuska)  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 


ing  [(including  designing,  meeting,  out-    for  appropriate  reference  on  amendment     to  the  bUl  (3.  3562)  to  provide  a  com- 
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prehenslve  Federal  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EMERGENCY   SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OP 
1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    lOBO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  38B3.  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1870."  I  asic  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Cbanstoh).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment.  No.  1080.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
-  amendment  would  add  a  new  section  au- 
thorizing an  expenditure  of  $80  million 
in  Federal  funds  over  the  next  2  years 
for  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  educational  television  programs 
for  children. 

We  have  seen  over  the  past  year  how 
one  imaginative  and  dedicated  group  of 
Individuals  has  successfully  demon- 
strated that  the  television  our  children 
watch  for  so  many  hours  every  day  can 
have  an  Important  impact  on  educational 
achievement  and  the  development  of 
cognitive  and  effective  sldlls.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Sesame  Street,  which  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  and  which  has  unques- 
tionably benefited  children  from  disad- 
vantaged inner-city  communities,  from 
middle-class  suburbs,  and  from  isolated 
rural  areas  by  proiiding  an  effective  me- 
dium for  teaching  them  important  facts 
and  learning  sicills. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  re- 
port, over  400  pages  in  length  and  based 
on  a  year-long  study  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  social  science  anal- 
ysis, proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  chil- 
dren benefited  educationally  from 
watcliing  Sesame  Street. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarlcs  a  summary 
of  a  report  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  evaluating  the 
results  of  Sesame  Street,  entitled  "A 
Summary  of  the  Major  Findings  in  'The 
First  Year  of  Sesame:  An  Evaluation'  ' 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  l.i 

Tliese  results  are  no  surprise.  They 
simply  confirm  what  the  citizens  of  my 
State  and  people  throughout  the  Nation 
have  discovered  for  tliemselves.A. 

Our  children  no  longer  have  to  wait 
tmtil  they  reach  school  age  to  begin 
learning  the  three  Rs.  "Sesame  Street" 
has  changed  all  that. 

It  Is  preparing  our  children  for  school, 
and  it  is  making  education  interesting. 
The  people  who  created  "Sesame  Street" 
have  made  learning  f  im.  and  by  so  doing, 
made  It  effective. 
In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  "Sesame 


Street"  is  broadcast  over  three  educa- 
tional television  stations:  KTCJ,  channel 
17:  and  ETTCA,  channel  2,  both  In  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  and  KWCM.  chaimel 
10  in  Appleton.  John  Schwarzwalder, 
general  manager  of  the  Twin  Cities  edu- 
cational television  stations,  reports  to 
me  that  the  public  response  to  the  show- 
ing of  "Sesame  Street"  has  been  tremen- 
dous. There  has  been  10  times  as  much 
mall  about  "Sesame  Street"  as  there  has 
been  about  any  other  program  his  sta- 
tions have  ever  presented.  And  what  have 
all  the  letter  writers  been  saying  about 
"Sesame  Street"?  John  Schwarzwalder 
describes  it  as  "universal  acclaim." 

Parents  from  Minnetonka,  St.  Paul. 
Sauk  Rapids.  St.  Louis  Park,  Minne- 
apolis, Lake  City,  and  St.  Cloud,  and 
numerous  other  communities  in  Minne- 
sota and  across  the  land  have  written 
calling  "Sesame  Street"  excellent,  won- 
derful, educational  and  Interesting,  dy- 
namic, imique.  and  by  far  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  in  television.  Mothers 
who  operate  the  Northeast  Minneapolis 
Cooperative  Nursery  School  reported,  for 
example,  that; 

Each  mother  haa  agrMd  her  chlia  has 
le&med  from  this  program. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  people's 
reaction  to  "Sesame  Street"  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  'rom  a  parent  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  who  wrote; 

In  the  words  of  my  three  year  old  daughter 
when  she  sees  Sesame  Street  "I  lilte  thla 
stuff." 

The  popularity  of  this  program  Is  fur- 
ther reflected  in  the  fact  that  churches, 
individuals  and  volimtary  associations  in 
St.  Paul.  St.  Cloud.  Minneapolis,  and 
elsewhere  have  made  financial  contri- 
butions to  educational  TV  stations  so 
that  they  could  continue  broadcasting 
shows  like  "Sesame  Street"  and  "Mr. 
Rogers'  Neighborhood."  It  costs  money 
to  broadcast  TV  programs,  but  It  costs 
even  more  money  to  research,  develop, 
and  produce  sensitive  interesting  and 
educationally  effective  programs  like 
"Sesame  Street."  That  Is  precisely  the 
reason  I  am  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment today. 

The  amendment  would  provide  Federal 
funds  to  nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  the  ' 
costs  of  development  and  production  of 
educational  television  programs  for  pre- 
school children  and  children  of  all  ages. 
Thirty  million  dollars  would  be  provided 
next  year  and  $50  million  the  following 
year  for  the  establishment  of  research, 
development,  and  production  centers 
around  the  country.  Programs  would  be 
made  available  free  of  charge  for  trans- 
mission by  any  television  station,  includ- 
ing commercial  stations,  although  com- 
mercial sponsorship  of  the  program 
broadcast  would  not  be  allowed. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  backing,  on  a  national 
basis,  to  develop  and  produce  more  pro- 
grams like  "Sesame  Street."  It  will  en- 
courage the  creation  of  TV  programs 
that  reach  children  of  all  ethnic,  racial, 
and  economic  baclcgroimds  wherever  they 
live.  And.  it  wUl  help  children  through- 
out the  country  enjoy  learning  in  the 
crucial  developmental  preschool  years. 


Exhibit  1 

A  SOMMUT  or  THI  MuO>  PlNDlNOB  M  "THE 

FUCT  -t%AM  or  'SasAMi  Stueit":  An  Eval- 

UATIOM" 

(A  report  by  Samuel  Ball.  Oerry  Ann 
BogaU) 

BACKCBOUND 

In  the  summer  of  1988.  the  CliUdren's 
Television  Workshop  (CTW)  began  planning 
its  Sesame  Street  program.  All  concerned 
recognized  that  the  plans  should  provide  lor 
an  independent  evaluation  of  the  program"s 
Impact.  CTW  asked  Educational  Testing 
Service  (ETS)— a  nonproat  educational 
measurevient  and  research  organization  in 
Princeton.  New  Jersey — to  conduct  an  evalu- 
ation to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Sesame  Street  accomplished  its  atated  objec- 
tives during  its  flrat  year  on  television. 

Among  the  questions  the  research  tried  to 
answer  are  these: 

What,  overall,  is  the  Impact  of  Sesame 
Street? 

What  are  the  moderating  effects  of  age, 
sex.  prior  achievement  level,  and  socioeco- 
nomic statua  (SES)  on  the  Impact  of  Sesame 
Street? 

Do  children  at  home  watching  Sesame 
Street  twneflt  in  comparison  with  children  at 
home  who  do  not  watch  it? 

Do  children  in  preschool  classrooms  benefit 
from  watching  Sesame  Street  as  part  ol  their 
school  curriculum? 

Do  children  from  Spanish -spealclng  homes 
benefit  from  Sesame  Street? 

What  are  the  effecu  of  home  baclcground 
conditions  on  the  Impact  of  Sesame  Street* 

The  Children's  Television  Workshop's  inno- 
vative educational  program  received  substan- 
Ual  support  from  Ixjth  public  and  prliate 
agencies.  The  original  agencies  included  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  NaUonal  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Development  in  the  tJ.S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  ajjd  the  National  In-stl- 
lute  of  c:hud  Care  and  Human  I>evetopment. 
Other  agencies  that  subsequently  provided 
support  included  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Foundation  of 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the  John  &  Mary 
R.  Markle  Foundation. 

"The  results  of  ETS's  research  study  are 
described  in  detail  In  the  report  entitled 
•■The  First  Year  of  Sesame  Street:  An  Eval- 
uation."  This  Summary  brmgs  together  a 
few  of  the  major  findings  in  the  full  report. 

HIGRUGHTS  or  THE  FlNDtNGS 

In  Its  first  season  of  36  weelts,  Sesame 
Street  showed  that  television  can  lie  an  ef- 
fective medium  for  teaching  a-to-S-year-old 
children  Important  simple  facts  and  skills, 
such  as  recognizing  the  labeling  letters  and 
numerals,  and  more  complex  higher  cogni- 
tive skills,  such  as  classifying  and  sorting 
by  a  variety  of  criteria  The  ETS  research  re- 
sults reveal  thst  Sesame  Street  benefits  chil- 
dren from  disadvantaged  inner-city  commu- 
nities, middle  class  suburtM.  and  Isolated  ru- 
ral areas — all  the  groups  studied  In  this 
evaluation. 

The  potential  of  educational  tclevi&lon  as 
a  teaching  medium  is  suggested  by  three 
primary  findings  of  the  research: 

First,  children  who  watched  the  most 
learned  the  most.  The  amount  of  learning 
that  took  place — that  18.  the  gains  a  child 
showed  tietween  being  tested  for  certain 
skills  l>efore  watching  Sesame  Street  and  Ije- 
ing  tested  for  the  aame  akllls  after — In- 
creased in  relation  to  the  amount  of  time 
the  child  watched  the  program. 

Second,  the  skills  that  received  the  moat 
time  and  attention  on  the  program  itself 
were,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  skills  that 
were  best  learned.  An  analysis  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  show  revealed,  for  example,  that 
more  Umm  (IS.9  percent)  was  devoted  to  let- 
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ter-related  skills  than  to  any  oiber  single 
subject;  It  was  In  the  areas  of  letters  and 
numbers  that  the  children's  gains  were  the 
most  dramatic.  In  addition  to  acquiring 
skills  that  were  directly  and  deliberately 
taught.  It  appears  that  there  was  some  trans- 
fer of  learning  that  some  children  learned  to 
do  things — such  as  recognize  full  words  or 
write  their  own  names — which  were  not 
taught  on  the  program. 

Third,  the  pr(^ram  did  not  require  formal 
adult  supervision  in  order  for  children  to 
learn  in  the  areas  the  program  covers.  Chil- 
dren viewing  Sesame  Street  at  home  showed 
gains  as  great  as,  and  In  some  cases  greater 
than,  children  who  watched  in  school  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  This  finding  has 
special  significance  in  Hght  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  all  children  3  and 
4  years  of  age  do  not  attend  any  kind  of 
school,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  6- 
year-olds  do  not. 

The  major  finding— that  children  learned 
more  the  more  they  watch — holds  true  acrd!^ 
age,  ses,  geographical  location,  socioeconomic 
status  (SES).  mental  age  (intelligence) .  and 
whether  children  watch  at  home  or  at  school. 
In  all  Bight  goal  areas  in  which  the  children 
were  tested,  gains  in  learning  Increased 
steadily  with  amount  of  viewing.  Gains  were 
greater  on  certain  tests  and  subtests,  how- 
ever, and  some  groups  of  children  showed 
greater  gains  than  others. 

The  3-year-old  children  gained  the  most: 
5-year-old8  gained  the  least.  This  is,  3-year- 
old  children  who  viewed  the  show  a  great 
deal  had  higher  attainments  at  posttest  than 
those  4-  and  e-year-o1ds  who  viewed  the 
show  less,  even  though  the  younger  chil- 
dren scored  low«»r  at  pretest  than  the  older 
children.  Thla  finding  has  Important  Impli- 
cations for  education  In  general,  forslt  sug- 
gests that  3-year-old  children  are  able  to 
learn  many  skills  that  have  traditionally 
been  Introduced  at  later  ages. 

A  similar  phenomenon  appeared  with  ad- 
vantaged and  disadvantaged  children.  Al- 
though the  disadvantaged  children  started 
out  with  considerably  lower  achievement 
scores  on  the  skills  being  Uught.  those  who 
watched  a  great  deal  surpassed  the  middle 
class  children  who  watched  only  a  little.  It 
thus  appears  that  such  television  programs 
can  reduce  the  distinct  educational  gap  that 
usually  separates  advantaged  and  dlsadvan 


dren  from  the  Inner  city,  advantaged  chil- 
dren from  suburban  areas,  children  from 
rural  areas,  and  disadvantaged  Spanish- 
speaking  children.  Overall,  the  research  sam- 
ple Included  more  boys  than  girls  and  more 
lower  class  than  middle  class  children.  More 
of  the  disadvantaged  were  black  than  white: 
most  of  the  children  were  4  years  old.  al- 
though some  were  3  and  some  were  6:  and 
more  of  the  sample's  children  viewed  Sesame 
Street  at  home  than  at  school. 

The  producers  of  Sesame  Street  established 
specific  educational  goals  for  the  program. 
Measurement  Instruments,  all  developed  by 
ETS  specifically  for  this  evaluation,  were 
used  to  assess  progress  toward  those  goals 
and  "transfer  of  learning"  eiTects.  The  eight 
major  tests  and  their  subtests  were: 

Body  parts  test.— Pointing  to  Body  Parts; 
Naming  Body  Parts;  Function  of  Body  Parts 
(point »:  and  Function  of  Body  Parts  (ver- 
bal). 

Letters  (csf.— Recognizing  Letters:  Naming 
Capital  Letters:  Naming  Lower  Case  Let- 
ters; Matching  Letters  In  Words;  Recogniz- 
ing Letters  in  Words;  Initial  Sounds:  and 
Reading  Words. 

Forms  test. — Recognizing  Forms  and  Nam- 
ing Forms. 

Numbers  test. — Recognizing  Numben: 
Naming  Numbers;  Numeroalty  (See  sample 
Item  2  );  Counting:  and  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction. 

(Matching  Subtest  for  letters,  numbers, 
and  forms.) 

Relational  terms  test. — Amount  Relation- 
ships; Size  Relationships;  and  Position  Rela- 
tionships (See  sample  Item  5). 
Sorting  skills  test. 

Classification  skills  test.— Classification  by 
Size;   Classification  by  Form;    Classification 
by  Number;  and  Classification  by  Function 
(See  sample  Item  6). 
Puzzles  test. 

All  of  the  tests  followed  the  same  basic 
format.  The  test  materials  were  simple  and 
were  administered  to  the  children  Individu- 
ally by  a  trained  adult  from  the  child's 
neighborhood.  Information  was  also  col- 
lected on  each  child's  home  background  and 
on  how  much  he  watched  Sesame  Street 
during  the  season. 

The  group  of  943  children  was  divided  into 
quartlles  according  to  how  much  they  had 


taged  children  even  by  the  time  thev  enter     **^**e'>  Sesame  Street  during  the  course  of 
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first  grade 

An  extremely  provocative,  although  highly 
tentative,  finding  suggests  that  Sesame 
Street  may  be  particularly  effective  for  teach- 
ing some  skills  to  children  whose  first  lan- 
guage is  not  English  and  who  do  not  test 
well  or  perform  well  in  school.  A  very  small 
sample  of  children  from  Spanish-speaking 
homes  In  the  Southwest  made  more  spectac- 
ular gains  than  any  other  subgroup  of 
children. 

Sesame  Street  was  more  successful  In  pro- 
moting certain  of  its  educational  goals  than 
others.  The  research  suggests  why,  and  pro- 
vides clues  for  improving  the  programming. 
It  nppears  that  in  some  cases  the  relative  lack 
of  success  resulted  from  an  initial  under- 
estimation of  children's  prior  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  In  other  casee  from  an  Initial  over- 
statement of  prior  knowledge.  It  was  also 
found  that  learning  was  greater  when  skilla 
were  presented  In  direct  fashion  (as  letters 
were)  rather  than  indirectly  (as  Initial 
sounds  were). 

THI    SAMPLE    AND    THE    TB0T8 

Approximately  1,3(K)  children  were  origi- 
nally selected  from  five  different  locales 
Boston.  Bfase&chusetta;  Durham.  North  Caro- 
lina; Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Phoenix, 
Arlaona;  and  a  rural  area  In  the  Northeastern 
port  of  California.  The  sample,  which  flnaUy 
numbered  »43.  includeil  disadvantaged  chu- 


the  study.  All  subsequent  analyses  were 
based  on  these  quartlles.  They  ranged  from 
Ql.  in  which  children  watched  Sesame  Street 
rarely  or  never,  through  Q4,  in  which  chil- 
dren watched  the  program  an  average  of 
more  than  five  times  a  week.  (Sesame  Street 
was  so  popular  that  there  were  few  true  non- 
viewers;  many  children  in  Ql  watched  the 
program  occasionally) 

OVESAt.1.      RESULTS 

For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  children  In  the 
highest  viewing  quartlles  performed  better 
on  the  tests  than  children  In  the  lowest 
quartlles.  Children  who  watched  the  most 
(04)    had  the  highest   pretest  scores   (that 


children  gained  29  points,  Q3  children  gained 
38  points,  and  Q4  children  gamed  47  point?. 
(See  Table  11  and  Figure  3a. |  Some  of  tre 
gains  made  by  Ql  children  are  assumed  to 
be  largely  a  function  of  maturation,  since 
many  of  them  never  watched  the  show.  How- 
ever, the  greater  gains  of  children  in  other 
quartlles  are  largely  a  function  of  their  view- 
lug  frequency.  The  same  sort  of  reltitionshlp 
was  obser\-ed  among  separate  totals  for  all 
of  the  eight  major  tests,  -nie  greatest  gains 
were  In  the  Letters.  Number?,  and  Cinsiificn- 
llon  tesu  (See  Table  11  and  Figures  2b  2c, 
2d.  and  2e.t 

Complex  statistical  analyses  were  con- 
ducted to  determine  wheUier  the  observed 
differences  could  have  occurred  by  chance, 
were  significantly  affected  by  other  factors, 
or  were— as  they  appeared  to  be — largely  a 
function  of  amount  of  viewing.  (See  full  re- 
port for  description  of  stotlstlcal  techniques 
used.)  Amount  of  viewing  proved  to  be  by 
far  the  most  Important  variable — that  Is.  its 
effect  was  equally  felt  irrespective  of  sex  and 
whether  the  children  watched  at  home  or 
at  school. 

In  order  to  Isolate  sharply  the  effect  of 
amount  of  viewing,  two  matched  groups  of 
chUdren  were  the  subjects  of  a  special  study 
(the  Age  Cohorts  Study).  Group  1  was  b3 
to  58  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  prete.si- 
Ing;  Group  3  was  53  to  58  months  of  age  at 
the  time  of  posttestlng.  In  addition  to  being 
of  the  same  chronological  age  at  the  point  of 
comparison,  they  were  of  comparable  meni/il 
age  and  they  lived  in  the  same  communities. 
There  were,  in  short,  no  observable  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  in  Important 
matters  of  previous  attainments.  JQ.  and 
home  background.  There  were  more  than  100 
disadvantaged  children,  who  were  not  at- 
tending school,  in  each  group. 

The  pretest  scores  of  Group  1  (before  the 
children  could  have  wAtcbed  Sesame  Street ) 
were  compared  with  the  posttest  scores  of 
Group  2  after  the  Group  2  children  had 
watched  the  program.  The  frequent  viewers 
In  Group  2— children  In  Q3  and  Q4— scored 
about  40  polnu  higher  on  the  203  common 
Items  than  the  comparable  children  in  Group 
1  who  had  never  watched  the  show.  (See 
Table  45  and  Figure  10a.)  Equally  significant 
Is  the  fact  that  infrequent  viewers  (Ql)  in 
Group  2  differed  by  only  about  12  points 
from  comparable  children  m  Group  I  who 
had  not  viewed  Sesame  Street  at  all.  In  short, 
holding  maturatlonal  effect*.  IQ.  previous  at- 
tainmenu.  and  home  background  constant. 
the  frequent  viewers  made  large  and  impor- 
tant gains. 

Although  the  amount  of  viewing  did  not 
vary  markedly  according  to  age  of  the  chil- 
dren, test  scores  did.  At  the  time  of  the  pre- 
test, as  would  be  predicted,  3-ycar-old9  did 
less  well  than  4-year-old8.  and  4-year-oldii 
did  less  well  than  S-year-olds.  In  Verms  of 
gains,  however,  the  results  were  reversed.  Al- 
though the  most-frequeni-viewlng  3-year- 
old  group  started  out.  at  pretest,  lower  than 
any  S-year-old  group,  by  the  time  of  the 
posttest   the  3-year-olds    who   viewed   most 


is.  they  started  out  ahead),  had  the  highest     frequently  scored  higher  on  the  average  than 
posttest  scores,  and  gained  the  most   from     4-year-oIds  in  Ql.  Q2.  and  Q3.  and  higher 


and  gained  the  most  from 
pretest  to  posttest.  The  general  tendency— 
to  gam  more  with  more  viewing— was  greater 
on  some  tests  than  on  others,  however.  It 
was  especially  pronounced  on  the  Letters 
Numbers,  and  Classification  tests;  It  was  least 
marked  on  the  Body  Parts  Test. 

OISAOVANTACED     CHnj>BEN 

Of  the  total  sample  of  943  children,  731 
were  considered  to  be  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  For  them  as  for  the  total  group, 
gain  scores  increased  In  relation  to  the 
amount  they  viewed  Sesame  Street. 

In  terms  of  the  grand  total  score  for  the 
203  test  items  common  to  both  pretest  ond 
posttest,  Ql  children  gained  19  points,  Q3 


than  S-year-olds  in  Ql  and  Qi.  Even  3-year- 
olds  who  viewed  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week  gained  a  great  deal  compared  with  other 
age  gfoups  (See  Tables  12a.  I2b.  12c  and 
Figure  3a.) 

Some  test  results  were  clearly  related  to 
age.  Among  frequent  viewers,  the  largest 
gains  on  the  Body  Parts  Test  were  made  by 
a-yeor-olds:  3-  and  4-year-oids  gained  more 
than  5-year-olds  in  Number;  and  5-vear-oids 
showed  higher  gains  than  the  others  i'l 
Reading  Words  (which  indicates  a  trau.sfer 
of  learning)  and  In  Initial  Sounds  (which 
was  Uught  IndirecUy  on  Sesame  Street)  In 
short,  goals  that  were  indirectly  taught  were 
better  learned  by  older  viewers,  and  transfer 
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of  learning  was  more  apparent  among  them, 
as  would  be  expected.  Generally,  where  spe- 
cific knowledge  and  skills  were  taught  di- 
rectly, young  children  gained  more  than  the 
others. 

ADVANCED    CHILDREN 

There  were  169  children  in  the  study  who 
were  considered  to  be  advantaged.  They 
scored  higher  on  the  pretest  than  other 
groups,  and  they  watched  more  ol  the  show, 
on  the  averf^e,  than  any  of  the  groups  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Relatively  small 
amounts  of  viewing  produced  relatively  large 
gains  among  these  children.  iSee  Table  24 
and  Figure  7a.) 

SPANISH- SPEAKING    CHILDREN 

There  were  only  43  Spanish -speaking  chil- 
dren included  In  the  study,  and  there  was 
considerable  variation  among  them  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  been  exposed  to  Eng- 
lish before  watching  Sesame  Street.  Owing 
to  this  variability  and  the  small  size  of  the 
sample,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  with 
great  caution. 

The  largest  concentration  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children  was  In  Ql,  leaving  only 
la  in  frequent- viewing  groups.  These  fre- 
quent-viewing  children   gained   almost   in- 


credible amounts;  in  fact,  the  gains  among 
Q3  Spanish -speaking  children  were  as  high 
as  those  for  Q4  children  in  the  rest  of  the 
study.  In  the  Letters  Test,  the  Q4  Spanish- 
speaking  children  started  lowest  at  pretest 
and  scored  highest  at  posttest.  Other  Letters 
subtests,  and  tests  of  Numbers.  Forms.  Sort- 
ing. Relational  Terms,  and  Classlflcation. 
showed  the  same  phenomenon:  a  low  start 
with  subsequent  very  high  gains  for  the  chil- 
dren who  viewed  most. 

RURAL    CHILDREN 

The  rural  children  in  the  study  scored  rela- 
tively low  on  pretests  and  made  great  gains 
with  viewing.  Their  parents  tended  to  be  liet- 
ler  educated  than  those  of  the  disadvan- 
taged city  children.  The  Urge  gains  they 
made  suggest  that  Sesame  Street  holds  great 
promise  aa  an  educational  medium  for  chil- 
dren who  live  on  remote  farms  or  in  small 
villages. 

SESAME  STRErr   IN   THE  SCHOOLS 

The  teachers  whose  classes  watched 
Sesame  Street  as  a  part  of  the  study  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  reactions  to  the  pro- 
gram. Although  they  admired  Sesame  Street 
for  its  effectiveness  as  one  means  of  teach- 
ing young  children,  they  were  divided  in  their 


opinions  about  the  appropriateness  of  its  use 
in  the  classroom.  Some  felt  strongly  that 
the  show  took  up  valuable  time  that  could 
better  be  given  to  other  actl\ities;  others 
felt  that  it  was  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
school  day. 

childre:.-,  parents,  and  sesaue  strett 
Children  who  watched  Sesame  Street  the 
most— ^nd  hence  learned  the  most — tended 
to  liave  mothers  who  often  watched  the  show 
With  them  and  often  talked  to  them  about  it. 
In  these  same  homes,  the  parents  tended  to 
have  somewhat  higher  expectations  for  their 
children. 

OVERALL    CONCLUSION 

In  terms  of  its  own  stated  goals.  Sesame 
Street  was  in  general  highly  successful.  The 
ETS  study  shows  that  3 -to-5 -year-old  young- 
sters from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  acquired 
Important  simple  and  complex  cognitive 
skills  as  a  result  of  watching  the  program. 
Those  who  watched  the  most  gained  the 
most. 

The  overall  conclusion  Is  that  the  poten- 
llal  of  educational  television  as  an  effective 
medium  for  teaching  cert-Mn  skills  to  very 
young  children  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Sesame  Street. 
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Ptetest  Gail 

SD    Mnn        SO 


SD    Mean        SO    Me«n 


firandtoW 

Body  parts  lotal 

Pwnliiif  lo  bofty  Mfts 

Namincbotfy  parts 

Ftmcinn  ol  body  porli  fpaiiit). . . 

Function  ol  body  pai  ts  (vgftel). 
Letlers  total 

Rscofntftng  letters. 

Naminfcaptlal  letters. 

Hammi  lower  cim  leliars 

Makhmg  tellers  m  words 

Recojnizins  Itttws  in  words 

Imttal  sounds 

itM(Bfic«wds 


gta    75.K    24.73    lg.63    20.(4    U.»2    27.60    29.11    22.51    87.74    27.63    37.97    2S.29    97.54    32.16    47.3S 


lismng  forim 

Numbers  lolal 

RecOfnairtK  numbers. . 

NammK  numbers 

Nuin«Mity_ 

Counting 


Relatianal  ttrms  total 

Amount  lelatMKtships..... 

Sue  relitk>ntliips 
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Softrnitotat 

CUssidciUoa  total.- 

Clasufieallnn  by  tizt_ 

ClKsificaUon  by  form 
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TABLE  45.-WnEST  AND  POSTTEST  SCORES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED.  AT-HOME  CHILDREN  {BY  VIEWING  QUARTILES) 
l&oup  I  =ehildroii  who  wen  53  to  58  months  oW  at  time  of  pretest  Groop  2  ^chitdren  wfio  were  53  to  58  months  old  at  time  ol  posttest  (act  cohorts)! 
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score    Mean 


SD      Mean 


SD    Mean 


SD 


SnndWil 

Boilj  parti  HM. 

PnnSnc  ll  badv  parts... 

Niminfl  bade  para 

FuncUon  el  body  parttfpolnt) 

Ftinctiw  of  body  parts  (verbaj) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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lelten  lolal 

RecoKniiing  letters 

Naming  capital  letters 
Namlnj  lower  case  letlefs. 
Matching  lettefs  in  words 
Recoeniiing  letters  in 

Initial  sounds 

Reading  words 

Forms  total 

Recogniling  lorms _. 

Naming  lorms.. 

Numbers  total 

Recognizing  numben 

Naming  numbers 

Numerosily W'S., 

Counting 

Addilion  and  subtraction. .. 

Matching  sublesl.  -     

Reialiona I  terms  lolal 

Amount  relationships. 

Size  relationsbips 

Position  retationstiips 

Sorting  total 

Classilication  total 

Classihcalion  by  siie.. 
Classilication  by  form . . 
Classification  by  number. .T 
Classification  by  function"" 

Puiiles  total 

Peabody  IQi 


'  Diftetcnces  in  IQ  between  group  1  and  group 
IAB1.E  12a. 


2  within  each  quartile  ale  not  significant. 

PRETEST  AND  GAIN  SCORES  FOR  AU  DISAOVANTAOEI)  3-YEAR.OLD  CHIUREfl  (BV  OUARIILES> 
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Test  and  subtest 
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fretest  Gain 

SO    Mean        SO    Mean 


(i>M-38 
Pretest  Gain 


Grand  total 

Botfy  parts  lota) 

fainting  to  body  peris " 

Naming  body  parts 

Funclion  of  body  parts  (point)  .. 

Function  ol  body  parts  (verbal} 

lellerslotal ....    ..  '  , 

Becogniiing  letters 

N'aming  capital  letters. 

Naminii  lower  case  letters 

rualchine  letters  in  words 

Hecognizing  lettets  in  words  ~ 

Initial  sounds "^ 

Readingwords     ...         .' 

Forms  total. . 

Recognizing  forms '  "J 

Naming  forms 

Numbers  total ...V... 

Recognsing  numbers 

Naming  numbers 

Numerosily .'."... 

Counting ..]!!! 

Addition  and  subtraction 

Matching  subtest 

Relalional  terms  total 

Amount  relalionsbips "! 

Size  relalionsbiiw... 

Position  relationships. 
Soiling  total. . 
Cla^sificalion  total 

Classiticalion  by  size.*.""'"""" 

Classil<a|ion  by  foini 

Classikaiion  by  nvmber 

Classileaijon  by  function.  . 
Puzzles  total. 
Peabody  law  score  (pretesioaiy)-'.'..." 

Peabody  mental  age  (months)  . 

Hidden  triangles  total  (posttest). 

tVhich  comes  first  total  (posttest) 
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2.38 
2.01 
1.  5S 
3.95 
1.59 
1.00 
.33 
1.55 


-25 

in 
SO 

*» 

•31 

C 

Pretest 

Can 

Mmo 

M«as 

SO 

MM 

37.20 

21.28 

75  81 

25.14 

57.23     2 

i04      i:02 


3.96 
1.81 
1.37 
7.53 
2.18 
3.36 
1.91 
2.70 
1.31 
3.04 
346 
2.80 


7.36 

1.80 

.52 

1100 

■  OS 

.16 

3.20 

3.32 

.88 

7.00 

8.24 

152 

1.64 

2.80 

2.44 

9.12 

.96         .68 

1. 81  7. 08 
1.21     -VH 

2. 82  4  20 


1.79 
1.73 
4.68 


L43 


1.28 
24.68 
33  92 
4.15 
S.51 


2  81 
1.41 
.82 
5  39 
1.12 
.37 
1.76 
1.93 
.93 

2.68 

2.62 

1.56 
.49 

1.35 
1.26 

143 
.75 

1.22 

I  II 

l.5i 

1.02 

9.38  . 

7  88 

1.46  . 

2.17 


6.64 
.92 

1  68 

2  64 

1.40 
10.52 
1.32 
4.36 
1,36 
1.12 

.81 
-.16 

.08 
500 

.60 
1.76 
8.08 
1.12 
2.61 


2.40 
1.76 
1.04 
.24 


.U 

2.60 
1.24 


6.94 

1.32 
159 
!L20 
1.71 
9.71 
2L53 
4.39 
2.08 
1.56 
1,72 
1,21 

.40 
4.25 
1.50 
1.13 
10,02 
2.03 
104 
2.06 
124 
1.38 
2.72 
144 
2  32 
.52 
I  59 
1.85 
4.81 

97 
1.76 
1.71 
1.98 
1.48 


18.64 
144 

9,53 
4,09 
1.78 
II  91 
1.63 
1.00 
.44 
2.59 
1,  Crj 
,81 
I 

9.13 
1.97 
1.22 
16.38 
1.47 
1.25 
128 
4.41 
.94 
8.25 
8.72 
175 
1.72 
2.88 
2.41 
10.56 
.97 
2.00 
2.16 
5.03 
2.03 
31.14 


6.26 
1.27 
2  49 
2.36 
1.60 
6.65 
158 
2.78 
1  46 
1.36 
1.02 
82 
P 

150 
1.12 
1.43 
8.39 
1.44 
2.46 
1.82 
2.45 
1.24 
2.53 
2.39 
1.46 
.52 
1.31 
LIO 
4.66 
.78 
1.37 
1.42 
1.99 
1.49 
11.14 


l.Dg 
LOO 
2.32 
ItiO 
1.68 
20.13 
174 
8.90 
2.77 
L23 
1.55 
.03 
.19 
6.29 

1  23 

2  26 
14.13 

2.03 
5.16 

1.26 
1.81 
1. 10 
2.03 
123 
1.42 

.23 
1.23 
1.52 
5  71 

.39 
1.48 
1.19 
2.35 
1.19 


25.  C« 
5.52 

lir. 

7.63 
2.24 

1  65 
12.14 

2.6i 
6  38 

2  80 
1.52 
1  46 

1  14 
,41 

359 
1.  S4 
1.55 
9.19 

2  26 
5  «1 
1.53 
2.43 
I  14 
2.74 
2-7» 
1.67 

.62 
I.  S4 
1.59 
168 

.88 
1  31 
1.94 
I  43 
L60 


40.31     12.61  . 

4  77      1.52 

5  94      2. 35  - 


XUM 
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TMu  mL-pancsT  urn  um  scores  fm  «a  bisaov»iit«ced  4-rtAii-OLD  chuoren  <By  quariiies) 


OiN-izr 


CN-IU 


Tasl  aad  Mbl«t 


il  Gain 

SO    Mnn        SO 


Q<N 

-n 

PtUnl 

'    Gain 

Mmii 

so 

Mcaa          SO 

203    7i.l3    a  21    U.24    «.«    U.09    23.2S    30.60    24.35    K.63    23.64    3«.  50    25.44    93.79    29.50    49.01      24.6 


BsdyiiartsWal.. 


iiifl  fS..'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

malsMy  parts  (potiiO... 

FdacSM  at  body  parts  (vafM).. 

lalleis  total ..7............ 

Racacnijini  laltars 

ftamint  capital  latlers 

Namliii  iwMCf  case  Itttcn... 

ilMtafs  la  words 

dsRlaltafS  la  words. 


MtaTHM 


Raadlii|iiai4s. ... . .. 

Forms  total  „ 

Racognirmg  lorms 

Namwi  lorms 

Humbon  lotal 

Recopiiiirn  oumban... 

Hlminj  numlWfS 

Numtrosity 

Coonlmit 

Addition  and  subtraction.. ........ 

Malchmi  subtest  

Ralalmnal  terms  tout i . 

Amount  relationsltips 

Sue  rtiationsliips- 

Position  teiatioiislilps ...„. 

Sorlinii  telai 

CUsuticalion  total  . 


Clasiiriulion  by  si/e... 
Classilicalian  try  torm 


32    11.35 

5  3.13 

15  S.  IS 
8  4.» 
4      2.15 

58  13.20 
8     2.26 

16  1. 1; 

8  .50 
4  2.91 
4      L35 

4  .20 

6  .0 
8.21 
1.83 

.88 
15.82 
1.66 
1.06 
2.88 
4.21 
1.18 
11      7.81 

17  1.99 

9  4.26 
2      1.67 

5  2.68 

6  2.05 
24    10  52 

2      1.06 


6.22 
1.37 
2.86 
2  29 
1.52 
5.92 
1  62 
2.32 
1.01 
1.15 
1.14 
.78 
0 

3.42 
1.22 
1.05 
6.89 
1.38 
2.35 
1.38 
2.38 
1.07 
2.77 
2.79 
L62 


4.09 


5.31  20  08 

1. 37  3.  56 

2. 52  9. 33 

2. 52  4. 88 

1. 66  2.  32 

6.37  13.94 

2. 26  2. 25 


.04 
2.55 

.58 

.77 
5.69 

.53 


2.90 
L20 
LIS 
1.41 
LU 
.29 
182 
1.61 
1.24 


1.25 


.08 
9.87 
2.12 
1.36 


6.32    18.72 
1.E8     1.82 


1.51 
.86 
1.35 
1.02 
.59 


Classilicslion  bv  numbef 

Classification  by  lunction 

Pur;ies  total 

Peaborfy  raw  icoro  (ptattst  only).. 

Pcjbody  mental  age  (months) , 

Hidden  triangles  total  (msltesl).... 
Wtrcb  cames  tost  total  (posHosI).. 


6  1.98 

6  1.84 

9  5.18 

5  1.86 

80  32.40 

4065 

10  4.26 

12  4,45 


1.20 

1. 10 

1.90 

1.44 
10  45  . 
11.30. 

1.27  , 

1.96  . 


2.85 
1.65 
2.18 
1.44 
2.76 
3.11 
2.06 
.69 
1.61 
1.91 
4.60 
1.13 
1.58 
1.62 
2.34 
1.84 


1.60 
3.43 
4.79 
1.69 
8.41 
9.78 
4.48 
1.74 
106 
2.48 
12.01 
1.16 
2.37 
2.24 
5.72 
2.10 
35.37 
4148 
4.66 
4.92 


6.22 
1.30 
2.97 
2.18 
1.36 
6.08 
1.76 
2.63 
1.08 
1.16 
1.04 

.70 

.57 
167 
1.14 
1.30 
7.96 
1.44 
2.91 
1.53 
2.42 
1.46 
2.28 
2.70 
1.68 

.46 
1.30 
1.40 
198 

.77 
1.28 
1.22 
1.81 
1.37 
9.99  . 
11.50  . 
1. 57  . 
2.42  . 


4.92 
.66 
1.68 
1.74 
.83 
8.46 
1.40 
140 
1.11 
.82 
.44 
.29 
-.02 
131 
.50 
.86 
8.84 
1.29 
2.49 
I.  II 
1.85 


5  47 
1.23 
2.82 
2.13 
1.47 
9.17 
2.32 
4  76 
2.18 
1.07 
1.45 
1.15 

.61 
4.40 
1.67 
1.60 
8.83 
1.93 
4.33 
1.64 
2.37 
1.72 
2.40 
133 
2.25 

.% 
1.59 
1.84 
4.66 

.92 
1.66 
1.81 
2.04 
1. 


21. 14  5. 85 
174  1.11 
9. 74  2.  52 
5. 42  o  1.95 
2. 25      1  54 


14.56 
2.33 
1.34 
.41 
119 
1.42 
.81 
.03 
9.94 
2.13 
1.35 
19.08 
1.76 
1.29 
156 
5.16 
1.85 
8.98 
9.99 
4.65 
1.70 
108 
2.47 
11.83 
1.12 
2.39 
2.12 
5.75 
2.17 


5.67 
1.67 
2.64 


159 
1.23 
1.24 
8.85 
1.42 
2.51 
1.72 
2.55 
1.70 
2.05 
2.62 
1.82 

.52 
1.32 
1.46 
4.33 

.75 
1.38 
1.34 
1.81 
1.24 


.  32.26  1092  . 

.  4088  12.11  . 

.    4. 84  1. 42  . 

.    5.87  2.74  . 


4.64 
.52 
1.70 
1.40 
1.02 
12.02 
2.28 
5.17 
1.90 
.65 


4.32 
.64 
1.17 
11.37 
1.57 
185 
1.12 
1.86 
.70 
1.05 
1.95 
1.09 
.24 
.62 
1.36 
4.86 
.31 
1.42 
1.26 
1.75 
.79 


5.19  22.27 

1.23  189 

2.43  10.13 

1.99  5  48 


1.63 
11.17 
2  52 
5.34 
2.46 
1.01 
1.41 
1.23 
.37 
4.13 
1.77 
.42 


2.77 
17.33 
2.94 
2.58 
.76 
130 
1.46 
.87 
.07 
10  38 
2.23 
1.24 


9.81    21.95 
2.07     2.20 


4.15 
1.92 
2.63 
1.94 
1.94 
111 
2.26 


2.70 
179 
5.37 
1  89 
9.46 
9.70 
4.39 
1.68 
113 
2.52 


5.75 
1.12 
2.32 
2.21 
1.47 
8.84 
1.87 
4.39 
1.63 

.98 
1.13 

.74 

.56 
139 
1.20 
1.23 
10  43 
1.76 
180 
1.76 
2.52 
1.58 
1.31 
122 
2.01 

.47 
1.40 


1.77 
1.95 
1.16 

1.58 


2.55 
2.38 
5.73 
2.19 
36.25 
45.15 
4.68 
6.10 


.70 
1  48 
1.41 
1.99 
1.33 
11.51 
1195 
1.32 
2.54 


5.10 

.65 
1.77 
1.85 

.83 
15.37 
2.43 
7.07 
140 

.65 
1.13 

.30 

.30 
5.63 

.95 
1.94 
14.65 
1.88 
5.33 
1.33 
2.28 
1.44 

.77 
2.80 
1.52 

.18 

.90 
1.87 
5.77 

.38 
1.65 
1.32 
2.18 
LOl 


4.50 
1.02 
2.09 
1.97 
1.24 
10  45 
2.33 
5.58 
2.54 

.96 
1.46 
1.09 

.78 
172 
1.57 
1.30 
8.65 
1.91 
4.01 
1.59 
2.28 
1.94 
1  33 
150 
2.47 

.55 
1.54 
1.59 
5.07 

.84 
1.66 
1.88 
2.20 
l.S( 


TABIE  I2C-PRCTEST  AND  GAIN  SCORES  FOR  AU  OISAOVANTAGED  S-VEAR-OLD  CHILDREN  (BV  QUARTILES) 
[11-1591 

QiN-37  i;.N-40  l}iN  =  38 


Q.N-44 


203    88.68    29.20    23.08    19.14    10L23    3069    2E.7S    17.30    104.13    3082    38.97    2S.73    12091    21.78    37.32      26.37 


Poinhng  to  body  parts 

Naming  body  parts 

Function  o(  body  parts  (point)... 
Function  o(  body  par  Is  (verbal).. 

letters  total... 

Recognizing  letlers 

Nantni  capital  letlers 

Naming  lower  case  tetters 

Matching  letlers  in  words 

Recoflnuing  iailcis  in  wonts, 

Initia)  sounds 

Reading  words 

Forms  totol 

Recornizing  toims 

Naming  lorms .... 

Numbers  total 

Recognuing  numbers.  . 

Naming  numbers 

Numerosity 

Counting 

Addition  and  sublracliMt 

Matching  subtest 

Relational  terms  total... 

Amount  re^tionlliips 

Sue  relationslliiM 

Posilion  relatiOAsJiips 

SarSng  to4al 

CtasslScalton  total 

Ctassihcslton  by  slio 

Ctassilicalton  by  torm 

Ctassihcation  by  number 

Classificatuln  by  function 

Puliles  total 

Peabody  raw  soora  (prstast  on^) 

Peabody  mental  a8o  (nofltbs) 

Hidden  ttianftoa  toUl  (posltcsl) 

Which  comes  first  total(posttest).... 


32  2038 

5  127 

IS  9. 24 

I  5. 57 

4  2.30 


7,15 
L41 
109 
2.38 
1.61 


192 
.76 
1.19 
L14 


6.68 

1.48 
107 
2.25 
L69 


23.35 
4.23 

1045 
5.85 
2.83 


1.84 
2.14 
L30 


2.93 
.20 


4.98 
.72 
2.10 

^56 

L28 


23.18 
4.0O 

1016 
6.05 
2.97 


6.02 
1.01 
2.70 
2.31 
1.26 


4.08 
.32 
1.76 
L2« 


S.34 

1.07 
2.27 
2.55 
1.18 


25.73 
4.20 

1L69 
6.53 
3.31 


4.40 
.99 
1.90 
1.90 
1.16 


3.41 
.5S 
1.27 
L14 
.45 


1.96 
1.81 
.95 


58 


14.97 

S.59 

6.35 

8  45 

18.40 

10  05 

8  70 

9.70 

18.79 

8.98 

1166 

1L64 

24.16 

12.71 

14.32 

11.71 

2.46 

1.63 

.95 

2.34 

120 

2.  OS 

L28 

2.61 

132 

2,04 

2  24 

2  76 

4.36 

2.50 

L93 

2.94 

1.65 

2.37 

2.57 

186 

2.68 

4.72 

.4.03 

4.99 

2.58 

4.18 

6.34 

5.19 

5.04 

5.66 

6.55 

5.32 

.54 

.84 

LOS 

2.21 

1.10 

2  06 

1  78 

2  53 

.84 

1.72 

2.61 

2.64 

1.89 

2.52 

2.82 

2.93 

105 

L20 

.73 

1.15 

128 

L20 

.50 

L20 

164 

.57 

.21 

,58 

158 

75 

.32 

.77 

1.59 

LOl 

.16 

L48 

L43 

L17 

.80 

L36 

L42 

1.13 

L03 

L68 

1.82 

L39 

L07 

L70 

.78 

.67 

.24 

La9 

1.08 

.89 

.03 

1.21 

1.08 

.78 

.21 

L04 

1.09 

.93 

.45 

1.37 

0 

.06 

.47 

.28 

.55 

.05 

.32 

.55 

It 

.31 

82 

.61 

.87 

9.35 

174 

2.81 

106 

11.08 

4.15 

130 

104 

11.97 

115 

139 

158 

12.20 

115 

4.64 

125 

2.08 

1.14 

.27 

1.56 

2.38 

1.25 

.20 

1.42 

2.42 

1.15 

.68 

L69 

2.11 

1.09 

L18 

1.44 

1.00 

1.18 

.68 

1.08 

1.50 

1.30 

1.13 

1.02 

1.55 

1.22 

LIS 

LS« 

1.84 

1.15 

1.30 

1.17 

21. OO 

1071 

5.95 

6.87 

2153 

11.37 

7.58 

6.54 

25.89 

11.87 

11.18 

9.41 

31.89 

1012 

9.66 

9.93 

1.54 

1.68 

2.10 

1.69 

1.08 

1.70 

2.45 

1.83 

1.95 

2.22 

142 

2.02 

1.45 

2.26 

1.92 

159 

2.19 

100 

2.35 

162 

2.73 

2.94 

126 

4.41 

4.66 

4.19 

5.31 

4.82 

4.89 

4.71 

165 

1.64 

.92 

1.38 

4.23 

1.91 

.75 

1,72 

4.11 

1,56 

.84 

1.39 

4.93 

1.29 

.68 

1.20 

5.65 

2.66 

.54 

2.18 

5.93 

2.47 

1.45 

2.16 

6.66 

1.91 

1.11 

1.67 

7.20 

1.83 

.73 

2.31 

1.84 

1.72 

.51 

1.82 

2.45 

2.04 

.68 

1.31 

2.63 

1,18 

1.11 

1.83 

129 

1.80 

.39 

1.71 

8.84 

2.61 

LD5 

2.84 

9.48 

1.72 

.70 

1.64 

9.97 

1.05 

.3! 

1.49 

9.96 

1.19 

.66 

1.27 

1081 

128 

.97 

285 

11.28 

144 

LIS 

156 

11.11 

2.66 

1.58 

2.34 

12.02 

2.62 

1.25 

3.05 

!t32 

1.76 

.41 

1.71 

5.35 

2.17 

.53 

2.36 

5.24 

L87 

.76 

2.01 

5.87 

1,70 

.61 

1.90 

.76 

.44 

.03 

.50 

1.78 

.48 

.13 

.56 

1.82 

.46 

.08 

.43 

1.87 

.34 

.14 

.35 

:  .35 

1.55 

.35 

1.67 

148 

1.30 

.45 

.68 

153 

1.06 

.50 

1.08 

182 

1.01 

.25 

1.28 

:.89 

L33 

.62 

L74 

183 

L50 

.95 

.85 

2.74 

1.67 

L71 

1.63 

127 

L57 

L36 

L87 

L.05 

5.07 

119 

4.08 

14.28 

4.74 

2.45 

5.08 

14.05 

4.98 

4.13 

4.64 

15.49 

4.24 

4.18 

.24 

.76 

.19 

.88 

L35 

.74 

.18 

.90 

L37 

.79 

.24 

.85 

L36 

.71 

.tt 

.88 

;.22 

L49 

.78 

L34 

105 

L69 

.88 

LOl 

118 

1.37 

.89 

1.72 

131 

1  74 

L30 

1.61 

:.49 

L71 

.70 

L54 

2.88 

L47 

.25 

L89 

2.89 

1  64 

.84 

1  57 

147 

L52 

.70 

L78 

1.73 

L91 

L27 

2.01 

6.50 

L77 

LOO 

2  18 

6.03 

2.02 

1.95 

L92 

6.87 

L47 

L36 

;.05 

L.39 

LOO 

L83 

2.33 

L4< 

LOS 

L65 

2.45 

1.37 

.92 

162 

102 

1  45 

.73 

\.fa 

9.87 
12.29 
L55 
2.93 

39.10 
48.63 
4.61 
6.17 

ILS4 
16.15 
L60 
2.88 

4168 
53.87 
5.05 
6.63 

10  44 
15.00 
L45 
2,89 

45.82 
56.62 
S09 
7.62 

9.29 
1151 
L58 
120 

4.08 
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Grand  toUl 

Body  parts  totol... 

Pointing  In  body  parts 

Naming  body  paits 

Function  Dl  body  parts  (point). . 

Function  of  body  parts  (MrbaD 
Letterslotal 

Recognoing  letters 

Naming  capital  letters 

Naming  lower  case  letlers.. 

Matching  letters  in  words... 

Recognizing  letters  in  words. 

Initial  sounds 

Reading  words 

Forms  lotal . ' 

Recognizing  . 

Naming  lorms. 
Numberstolal 

Recognizing  numbers 

Naming  numbers 

Numerosity.  

Counting. .       .     

Additional  und  sublractiaii. 

fttilch/ng  subtest  

Relahonal  terms  total 

Amount  relalionsiiips 

Sue  relationships 

Positton  relalionshias... 

Soitlnglolal _. 

ClassihcaHon  total 

Clasiilcatton  by  size    . . 

Classtfcalwn  by  lorm. . . 

Classilcalion  by  number. 

Classifcslion  by  function 

Puzzles  total  „.. 

Peabody  raw  score  (prelesi  wdy).!.!, 
Peabody  menial  age  (months) 
Hidden  Iiianglcs  total  (postlcst)  . . . 
Which  comes  litsl  total..  - 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1041    TO    H,B.    195S0 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
f rom  Marylan<J  (Mr.  Tydincsi  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1041  to 
H.R.  19590,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  bill. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JXmiClARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  C.  Mardian,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  J. 
Walter  Yeagley.  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senat«. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  November  30,  1970,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


WE  SHOULD  RESUME  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  In 
November,  1958  I  was  elected  V3.  Sen- 
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ator.  Ohio  voters  generously  gave  me  a 
majority  of  approximately  153,000  over 
Senator  "Honest  John"  Bricker,  who 
h.id  never  tieen  defeated  for  office  in  my 
State.  Senator  Bricker  had  ser^'ed  as  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio  and  for  th-ve 
terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  In  1944  he 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

So  feeling  very  good  I  dissolved  my  law 
firm,  took  the  sign  off  the  door,  and  de- 
cided to  go  to  Florida  and  possibly  to 
Cuba.  Shortly  before  Christmas  Day  In 
1958.  I  was  vacationing  in  Florida,  in 
celebration  of  my  election  victory  which 
very  tew  persons  except  myself  had  an- 
ticipated. 

In  the  cocktail  room  of  the  Yankee 
Clipper  where  I  was  staying  while  gossip- 
ing with  the  bartender  and  others,  I  was 
told  that  the  guerrillas  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  mountains  were  overcoming  the 
corrupt  dictatorship  of  Pulgencio  Batista. 
a  former  sergeant  of  the  (^ban  Army, 
whom  the  United  States  had  been  sup- 
porting. I  was  informed  that  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  been  keeping 
Batista  in  power  in  Cuba  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  corrupt  dictator  and  was 
despised  by  millions  of  poverty-stricken 
Cubans.  Then  also  at  a  party  at  the 
Trade  Winds  I  was  told  that  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's guerrillas  were  winning  the  revolt 
there  and  the  tyrant  Batista,  who  had 
taken  over  by  force,  was  abandoned  bv 
his  followers  and  would  be  out  before  the 
New  Year,  Yet,  the  CIA  and  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  Washington  seemed 
to  have  no  Intimation  until  suddenly 
Batista  fled  from  Havana  to  rendenous 
with  his  unlisted  bank  accounts  In 
Swtzerland.  He  then  commenced  the  life 
of  affluence  and  ease  in  gorgeous  exile  on 


the  sunswept,  fashionable  beaches  of 
Spaln  along  with  other  ex-dictator'^ 
king.s  and  emperors. 

It  was  startling  news  to  the  CIA  offi- 
cials in  the  White  House,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  when  bearded  Castro  and  his 
tattered  followers  triumphantly  paraded 
in  Havana  and  took  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  island  of  nearly  S  million 
people  90  miles  from  Key  West,  His  re- 
gime has  lasted  and  thrived  from  lale 
December  1959  to  this  good  hour. 

The  fact  is  tliat  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  from  its  Director  right 
down  the  line  to  CIA  operatives  on  the 
staff  of  our  embassy  in  Havana  were 
supporting  tlie  corrupt  dictator,  Batista, 
and  were  surprised  and  humiliated  when 
suddenly  Batista  took  off  from  Havana 
with  liis  personal  entourage. 

The  late  great  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedi-  directly  following  the  Bay  of  Piss 
debacle  said: 

That  CIA.  I  irauld  war  it  Into  bits  and 
throw  It  to  the  four  srlQd^. 

This  was  a  CIA  operation  from  the 
outset,  including  training  in  Guatemala 
for  Invasion  of  Cuba  and  overthrowing 
the  Castro  regime  with  our  air  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  past 
for  the  United  States  to  resume  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 
The  fact  Is  that  today  50  nations,  in- 
cluding our  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  recognize  the  Castro  regime  and 
enjoy  a  thriving  International  trade  with 
the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
the  Castro  regime  is  firmly  entrenched. 
To  our  knowledge,  no  rebellion  or  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  being  waged  against 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  government. 

In    January    1961.    President    Elsen- 
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bower  severed  our  diplomatic  relations 
.  with  the  Cuban  Government.  Our  Em- 
body in  Havana  was  closed.  Our  Ambas- 
sador and  members  of  his  staH  returned 
immediately  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  grave  blunder  President  Eisenhower 
made  in  closing  our  Embassy  in  Havana. 
We  lost  a  listemng  post  there.  We  are 
dependent  on  the  Swiss  Embassy  to 
serve  American  interests.  They  have 
failed  us.  Now,  after  12  years.  Fidel 
Castro  seems  more  entrenched  in  power 
than  ever.  We  have  Embassies  in  nu- 
merous Communist  countries.  We  should 
resimie  diplomatic  relations.  A  listening 
post  in  Cuba  would  be  important  to  ujs. 
Surely  a  Cuban  Ambassador  and  staO 
In  Washington  could  not  endanger  us. 
We  would  gain  by  an  Ambassador  with 
his  stall  including  the  usual  CIA  agents 
on  the  spot  in  Havana. 

Since  1961.  more  than  70  U.S.  aircraft. 
62  of  them  passenger  airline  carriers 
carrying  several  thousands  of  American 
citizens,  have  been  hijacked  to  Cuba. 
None  of  the  Americans  on  any  of  the 
VS.  aircraft  or  on  any  of  the  more  than 
50  other  aircraft  of  other  nations  which 
have  been  diverted  there,  have  had  the 
beneflt  of  the  protection  and  representa- 
tion of  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  Nation,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
ofBcials  through  members  of  the  stall 
of  the  Swiss  Embassy.  They  have  failed 
us. 

A  typical  example:  In  my  home  city 
of   Cleveland,   a   United   Airlines  flight 
with  60  passengers  aboard  was  hijacked 
to  Havana.  These  pas.wngers  were  held 
at  the  airport  for  more  than  6  hours. 
Throughout  the  entire  time  our  fellj^ 
Americans  were  detained,  no  one  from 
the  Swiss  Emba.'ssy  appeared.  No  official 
of  the  Swiss  Embassy  was  ever  called  by 
our  State  Department  to  intercede  or  to 
Inform   passengers    that   attention   was 
being  Biven  their  situation.  This  points 
up  the  grave  blunder  President  Eisen- 
hower made  in  closing  our  Embassy  In 
Havana.  Those  60  or  more  passengers 
were  treated  courteously  throughout  the 
more  than  6  hours  they  were  detained. 
They  were  served  sandwiches  and  orange 
juice  In  the  afternoon.  Later  they  were 
taken  to  a  restaurant  and  given  a  dinner 
courtesy  of  Fidel  Castro.  While  in  the 
airport  restaurant,  passengers  were  of- 
fered and  bought  a  lot  of  trinkets,  souve- 
nirs,  beads,  dolls,  and   Havana   cigars. 
Not    one    purchase    by    any    passenger 
amounted  to  more  than  S5.  They  were 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  buy 
some  souvenirs  of  their  unwanted  fflght 
to    Havana.    When    their   retiu-n   flight 
landed  in  the  United  States  our  revenue 
officers  forthwith  confiscated  all  souve- 
nirs despite  objections  made  by  passen- 
gers asking  to  keep  these  as  mementos. 
These  inhumane  procedures  on  our  part 
must  be  ended. 

For  years  preceding  Castro's  revolu- 
tion. Batista  had  been  in  power,  not  by 
election,  but  by  force  and  violence  For 
almost  20  years  preceding  New  Years 
Day  in  1958.  Dictator  Batista  had  ruled 
Cuba,  with  its  8  million  population  as 
his  own  flefdom.  His  had  been  a  cruel, 
corrupt,  dictatorial  regime.  New  York 
racketeers  had  arranged  with  him  to 


operate  the  gambling  houses  and  casinos 
of  Havana,  and  that  beautiful  city  had 
become  the  vacation  center  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  the  gambling  mecca, 
bringing  in  shiploads  of  pleasure-seeking 
vacationers  along  with  gangsters  and 
racketeers  from  New  York  who  controlled 
the  gambling  syndicate.  Ail  the  time 
Serseant  Batista,  dictator  of  this  beau- 
tiful island  In  tlie  Caribbean,  was  de- 
posltins  in  his  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts 
the  millions  he  took  in  during  his  years 
in  power  through  oppressive  taxation  of 
his  people  and  from  the  gambling  tables. 
Then,  on  that  New  Years  Day  he  sud- 
denly and  secretly  left  for  Europe  to  join 
his  Swiss  bank  account.  Throughout  the 
years  since  that  time  he  has  been  enjoy- 
ing the  good«Ufe  and  sun  on  the  French 
Riviera  and  at  his  luxurious  villa  in 
Spain. 

It  appears  that  of  all  the  8  million  men. 
women,  and  children  living  In  Cuba,  an 
overwhelming  majority  are  better  off 
physically  and  flnoncially  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  and  from  all  the  knowledge 
we  Americans  are  able  to  acquire,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  Cuban 
people  do  support  and  uphold  the  pres- 
ent administration.  We  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  facts. 

The  Castro  regime  is  totalitarian.  It  is 
Communist.  The  regime  of  Pulgenclo 
Batista  was  totalitarian.  It  was  Fascist. 
CoEomunist  dictators  and  Fascist  dicta- 
tors govern  by  decree.  The  voice  of  the 
people  of  countries  so  misgoverned  are 
not  heard  nor  are  their  votes  tolerated. 
Surely,  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
its  operations  are  abhorrent  to  freedom- 
loving  men  and  women  of  our  country. 
Our  country  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  every  Fascist  regime  in  the 
entire  world.  Very  definitely,  to  speak  for 
a  moment  regarding  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  the  Fascist  militarist 
regimes  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, and  Peru  are  abhorrent  to  freedom- 
loving  citizens  everywhere.  Yet.  at  the 
time  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  so 
called,  the  generals  overthrew  the  duly 
elected  president  and  sent  him  Into  exile, 
we  did  not  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  Argentina.  When  the  generals  of  the 
Brazilian  Army,  by  a  midnight  coup, 
overthrew  the  president  of  that  nation, 
our  Government  did  not  sever  diplomatic 
relauons  with  that  regime.  In  1969.  the 
militarists  of  Peru  ousted  the  duly  elected 
president.  He  is  exiled  from  his  own 
country.  These  Fascist  generals  by  decree 
have  expropriated  property  of  American 
corporations  to  the  extent  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Yet  we  neither  broke  relations  with 
Peru  for  these  acts  nor  Invoked  any  legal 
sanctions  against  that  Nation's  dictator- 
ship. We  continue  to  permit  American 
businessmen  to  sell  the  products  of 
American  factories  to  all  these  Fascist 
governments  and  their  nations,  but  the 
products,  even  medicines,  produced  in 
America  may  not  be  sold  to  the  Cuban 
Government  nor  to  Cubans.  Americans 
are  barred  from  visiting  Cuba.  The  Com- 
munists, who  also  govern  by  decree,  have 
taken  over  Cuba.  Hence,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  broken.  American  business- 
men and  farmers  may  not  proflt  by  any 


trade  with  that  country.  In  those  other 
RepubUcs.  so  called,  of  South  America- 
Brazil,  Argentina.  Paraguay,  and  most 
recently  Peru — wliere  Fascist  rulers  gov- 
ern by  decree,  our  Embassies  have  not 
been  closed.  Trade  between  Americans 
and  the  nationals  of  those  countries  has 
not  been  barred. 

When  Fascist  colonels  overthrew  the 
constitutional  Government  of  Greece  in 
a  mldtiight  coup,  otu-  Government  did 
not  close  our  Embassy  nor  break  diplo- 
matic relations.  Our  Government  con- 
tinued to  recognize  this  Fascist  regime 
in  Greece.  In  fact,  last  month  the  Pen- 
tagon resumed  tlie  shipment  of  heavy 
arms  to  the  brutal  militarist  Greek 
regime. 

We  have  recognized  for  many  years 
the  ruthless  and  bloodstained  tyrant 
Francois  Duvaller,  whose  dictatorship 
has  impoverished  the  people  of  Haiti. 
Haiti  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Islands 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Along  the 
coastal  area  and  inland  as  one  climbs 
into  the  beautiful  terrain  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  the  land  is  fertile;  the  jun- 
gles are  lush.  Yet,  the  Ironhanded  rule 
of  Duvalier  has  so  impoverished  the  in- 
habitants of  Haiti  that  it  is  the  slum  of 
the  Western  Hemi-sphere.  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  anywhere  in  our 
hemisphere.  That  Iron  hand  of  Dirvalier 
is  also  a  bloodstained  hand.  Citizens  sus- 
pected to  be  hostile  to  his  regime  are 
executed  without  trial.  Still,  we  recognize 
this  tyrant  and  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  his  government. 

The  United  States  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  Fascist  regime  of  dictator 
Franco  of  Spain.  In  fact,  liberty-loving 
Spaniards,  now  being  further  oppressed 
by  new  censorship  and  more  restrictions 
recently  applied  by  Franco,  claim  that 
except  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  his  regime  would  have  been  over- 
thrown years  ago. 

We  have  no  right  to  direct  the  people 
of  Cuba  as  to  what  sort  of  government 
they  must  maintain  any  more  than  we 
have  a  right  to  direct  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia that  they  must  not  have  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
Cuba  has  a  viable  government.  This  is  a 
Communist  government  which  Ameri- 
cans generally  despise.  It  Is  a  govern- 
ment, however,  that  appears  flrmly  in 
power  and  has  been  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the 
tyranny  of  the  present  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  is  as  bad  as  or  worse  than 
the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  Ba- 
tista govenmient  that  preceded  It  is  im- 
material. We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Cuba,  those  who  work  in  the 
sugar  cane  fields  and  the  people  crowded 
In  tlie  slums  of  Havana.  Santiago,  and 
other  cities,  are  from  all  reports  better 
off  in  every  way  and  enjoy  greater  con- 
tentment and  a  better  life  than  they  had 
during  the  Batista  regime. 

Before  the  revolution,  there  was  only 
one  small  strip  of  public  beach  among 
the  22  miles  of  beaches  surrounding 
Havana.  Now  all  beaches  are  open  to  the 
public  and  they  are  enjoyed  by  thousands 
of  Cubans  who  did  not  have  access  to 
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them  before.  Illiteracy  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  there  are  twice  as  many 
schools  now  than  there  were  in  Cuba  be- 
fore the  revolution. 

In  Cuba  today,  almost  everyone  above 
school  age  has  a  job.  Before  the  Castro 
revolution,  the  level  of  unemployment . 
was  about  20  percent,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  chart  a  new 
course  In  our  relations  with  Castro  and 
come  to  terms  with  the  Cuban  revolution. 
Castro  is  a  dictator.  Castroism  is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future.  It  will  endure  only  as 
long  as  our  Government  continues  to 
support  Latin  American  dictators  like 
Batista. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion should  take  bnmediate  steps  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and 
accord  full  recognition  to  the  Castro  re- 
gime. We  can  no  longer  blind  ourselves 
to  the  reality  that  the  Cuban  people  sup- 
port their  government. 


ever     foimd     they    should     be     tried     and 
puni-iiied. 

But  I  beg  to  prot«st  this  orgy  of  aelf -guilt 
tbftt  all  IB  rott«a. 

It  remains  a  fact  tbet  unllks  Nul  Ger- 
many, or  North  Vietnam,  wbere  atrocity  was 
national  policy  ,  .  .  U.S.  policy  opposes  and 
condemns  atrocity. 

Every  soldier  on  arriving  In  Vietnam  Ie 
given  a  card  warning  of  the  dire  pcu&lUes 
for  It.  In  General  Westmoreland's  tenure,  at 
least  twelve  cases  of  atrocities  were  uncov- 
ered and  the  perpetrators  tried,  wltliout 
pressure  from  or  attention  by  book-writers. 

It  16  a  small  mystery  that  another  book 
which  tells  the  story  of  undoubtedly  most 
Mftrtnes — General  Lew  Walt's  "Strange  War. 
Strange  Strategy"  has  barely  been  reviewed 
at  all.  Very  well  written  and  documented, 
it  tells  how  Marines  gave  up  rest  and  leave 
to  build  and  heal  In  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  common  duty  for  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Lane  to  get  charges  brought  and 
get  them  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  neces- 
sary. But  Indulging  In  a  Uterary  orgy  of  guilt 
that  smears  all.  without  acting  on  It.  la  It- 
self a  kind  of  moral  atrocity. 

Prank. 


"STRANGE  WAR.  STRANGE  STRAT- 
EGY"—BOOK  BY  GEN.  LEWIS  W. 
WALT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  his 
customary  intelligence  and  fairness.  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Smith  on  the  ABC  evening 
news  of  November  18.  delivered  an  in- 
telligent and  very  much  needed  state- 
ment about  some  currently  publicized 

and  one  InsufBciently  publicized — books. 
Smith  noted  the  current  attention  be- 
ing lavished  upon  two  books  which— if 
Smith  is  to  be  believed  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  is  an  intelligent  and  honorable 
man — do  not  deserve  the  attention,  much 
less  the  approbation,  of  serious  men. 

He  also  noted  that  another  more  seri- 
ous— and  more  encouraging— book  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  merits.  This 
is  "Strange  War.  Strange  Strategy"  by 
Gen.  lewis  W.  Walt.  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

General  Walt  Is  a  great  Coloradan 
and  a  great  American.  He  has  long  been 
an  outstanding  soldier.  Now  he  joins  the 
ranks  of  distinguished  authors. 

The  Naticm's  media  has  managed  to 
Ignore  his  book.  This  reflects  on  their 
professional  competence  and  ethics,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  quality  of  the  book.  It 
is  an  outstanding  book — a  moving  book 
about  American  generosity  and  stead- 
fastness. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators.  And.  so  that  all  Senators  may 
proflt  from  Mr.  Smith's  cogent  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thot  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo 
as  follows; 

In  connection  with  the  My  L»l  trials  now 
in  progress,  book  levlewen  are  giving  lots  of 
space  to  a  couple  of  volumes  tliat  make  otir 
armed  forces  out  a  gruesome  Institution 
Mr.  Telford  Taylor's  book  on  war  crimes  that 
makes  the  generals  to  blame  Jor  atroci- 
ties .  .  .  and  Mr.  Mark  Lane's  book  which 
recounta  oonversauons  with  Marines  who  tell 
of  the  moat  homble  American  atroclues. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  human  beasts 
In  our  armed  forces,  as  m  all  other  armed 
forc«a,  and  Indeed  also  among  our  rednecks 
and  paottaats  not  In  tbe  armed  forces.  Wtaer- 


THE  GULF  OIL  PRICE  INCREASE 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  10  days  ago. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp..  the  10th  largest  U.S.  in- 
dustrial company,  set  out  to  pour  some 
oil  on  the  troubled  fires  of  Inflatloa 

Gulf  raised  Its  posted  paytag  price  for 
crude  oil  by  25  cents  per  barrel  and  its 
selling  price  for  gasoline  by  0.7  cents  per 
gallon. 

News  reports  indicate  that  the  addi- 
tional markups  that  trill  follow,  between 
the  refinery  and  the  niUng  station  pump. 
will  add  a  full  1-cent  increase  in  price  to 
the  consumer.  One  cent  a  gallon  for  gas- 
oline amounts  to  $850  million  a  year 
based  on  production  of  more  than  2  bil- 
lion barrels  of  42  gallons  each  per  year. 
That  is  just  for  gasoline.  Home  heat- 
ing oils,  kerosene,  jet  fuel,  heavy  fuel  oil. 
and  the  other  products  that  come  out  of 
the  refineries  go  up,  too.  The  November 
16  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Humble,  the  chief  domestic  subsidiarv  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  raised 
wholesale  prices  4  cents  per  gallon  on 
home  heating  oil,  diesel  oil.  and  kero- 
sene In  Eastern  seaboard  markets  from 
■Virginia  north.  The  price  the  consumer 
pays  will  go  up  by  at  least  half  a  cent 
a  gallon  on  each. 

If  these  Increases  stick,  and  spread  to 
all  crude  oil  and  to  all  refinery  products, 
the  direct  Increase  to  the  users  of  petro- 
leum products  will  amotmt  to  at  least 
tl.25  billion  a  year,  at  1969  output  levels. 
Mr.  President,  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  showed  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  thot  the  mandatory  oil  import 
control  system  was  costing  the  American 
consumers  »7  2  billion  a  year.  That  was 
In  early  1969.  The  "justiflcatlon"  for  the 
Import  control  has  been  "national  securi- 
ty." It  seems  to  me  that  the  oil  Industry 
talks  a  lot  more  about  "national  secu- 
rity" in  this  respect  than  does  the  De- 
portment of  Defense. 

Tlie  prime  effect  of  such  security  meas- 
ures has  been  to  insulate  the  American 
market  from  the  low  world  prices  for  oil 
and  petroleum  products — not  to  Increase 
oil  supplies. 

The  present  difficulty  in  delivering  for- 
eign oil   to  Western  Eunqw  and  tbe 
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United  States  arises  from  transportation 
limitations  and  not  from  shortage  of 
production  nor  excessive  price  boosts  in  ' 
producing  areas.  This  tanker  shortage  is 
blamed  for  higher  costs. 

But  high  spot  tanker  charter  rates 
apply  only  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  world  tanker  fleet.  Most  major  in- 
ternational oil  companies  own  substan- 
tial tanker  fleets  outright  and  have 
many  more  tankers  on  long-term  cliar- 
ters.  Operating  costs  for  owned  tankers, 
and  for  long-term  chartered  tankers. 
are  unaffected  by  the  spot  charter  mar- 
ket. For  example,  the  six  biggest  tanii- 
ships  in  the  world — 326,000  deadweight 
tons  or  more  each — are  all  imder  lone- 
term  charter  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp,,  but  are 
owned  by  a  D.  K.  Ludwlg  subsidiary. 

While  these  giant  vessels  are  too  large 
to  enter  U.8.  seaports,  still  the  average 
cost  of  Middle  Eastern  crude  oil  deliv- 
ered to  the  U.S.  seaport  refineries  is 
probably  well  below  S2.5D  a  barrel.  Cer- 
tainly the  supply,  price,  and  transporu- 
Uon  cost  of  foreign  oil  provides  no  jus- 
tification for  Gulf  to  raise  domestic  crudi- 
prices. 

In  comparison  with  import  costs,  the 
delivered  price  of  34  gravity  guU  coast 
oil— comparable  to  Ught  Arabian  oU— 
at  the  east  coast  refinery  now  is  between 
$4.20  to  J4.25  per  barrel. 

One  of  the  Interesting  aspects— and 
one  adding  confusion  to  this  case  is  the 
teclinique  In  the  oil  world  of  announc- 
ing a  price  increase  by  annoimdng  an 
Increase  In  the  buying  price. 

■While  the  books  of  many  major  oil 
companies  may  show  that  they  buy  large 
quantities  of  crude  oil  in  reality  these 
purchases  are  little  more  than  paper 
transactions. 

Take  Gulf.  It  reaUy  does  not  buy  much 
crude  oil.  Woridwide,  Gulf  produces 
about  twice  as  much  crude  oil  as  it  runs 
through  its  own  refineries. 

Its  producUon  of  crude  oil  In  the 
United  States  in  1969  was  191  million 
barrels.  Its  own  refining  operations  in 
the  United  States  that  year  took  232  mil- 
lion barrels.  Gulf  thus  produced  82  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  it  used. 

However,  because  a  company's  oil  wells 
frequently  are  not  located  in  convenient 
proximity  to  its  refineries,  the  company 
buys  oU  from  weUs  near  Its  refineries-^ 
leaving  It  with  oU  to  sell  from  Its  own 
wells.  Sometimes  money  changes  hands 
and  sometimes  this  is  a  paper  exchange 
between  companies. 

Thus.  OulTs  aimouncement  of  an  in- 
crease in  its  buying  price  is  really  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  increase  in  Its  selling 
price  for  crude. 

On  B  net  basis  then.  Gulf  stands  to  pay 
the  25  cents  a  barrel  on  only  about  28 
percent  of  the  oil  it  uses.  To  put  It  an- 
other way.  Gulf  gets  back  82  percent  of 
the  crude  buying  price  increase,  through 
using  or  selling  its  on-n  crude. 

So  far  as  refining  is  concerned,  the 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon  Increase 
for  gasoline  recovers  over  half  of  the 
25  cents.  Refineries  in  the  United  SUtes 
average  about  18  ;i  gallons  of  gasoline 
produced  per  barrel  of  crude  oil.  Kero- 
sene, Jet  fuel,  heating  oils,  and  other 
products  bring  tbe  output  of  products 
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up  to  just  slightly  more  than  a  barrel 
per  barrel  of  crude.  Seven-tenths  times 
18'^  equals  13  cents,  the  additional  in- 
come to  the  Gulf — and  other — reflneries 
from  the  price  increase  on  gasoline. 

So.  before  adjustment  for  percentage 
depletion.  Gulf  gets  back  82  percent  of 
what  it  lays  out-  Second,  the  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  wiU  return  at  least 
half  of  the  25-cent  increase  for  crude. 
Gulf,  thereby,  on  its  own  deal,  gets  back 
one  and  one-third  as  much  as  it  lays 
out.  assuming  the  price  increases  stick. 
If  the  Jersey  heating  oil  increases  stick. 
Gulf  would  recover  another  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  25  cents  for  other 
products. 

There  really  is  nothing  like  being  able  * 
to  control  the  prices  you  buy  at.   the 
prices  you  sell  at,  and  the  prices  you 
pay  yourself  for  the  raw  materials  you 
produce. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
companies  in  another  way.  It  is  one  com- 
pany that  pays  almost  no  Federal  In- 
come tax.  For  1968.  its  rate  was  only 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  profit  before 
taxes.  For  1969  the  percentage  went 
down — to  only  forty-three  himdredths  of 
1  percent. 

Will  this  25 -cents- per -barrel  increEuse 
in  crude  oil  prices  lead  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  domestic  crude?  Not  at 
all.  Certainly  not  now.  at  the  start  of  the 
domestic  heating  season,  and  probably 
never- 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  exhibits 
presented  to  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  in  our  1969  hearings 
was  a  chart  of  short-run  supply  sched- 
ules for  crude  oil  produced  at  the  well- 
head. United  SUtes.  1965.  Above  $1.35 
per  barrel — I  repeat,  above  SI .35  per  bar- 
rel— higher  wellhead  prices  would  yield 
no  additional  production  of  crude  oil. 

Whether  production  was  being  limited 
by  State  proration,  by  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana, or  not,  the  additional  production  to 
be  brought  forth  by  a  wellhead  price  of 
$2.65  was  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  production  that  would  have  come 
forth  at  $1.35  per  barrel. 

Tliat  was  a  short-run  calculation  and 
did  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
finding  additional  oil  to  replace  that 
produced. 

The  oil  industry  has  been  saying  that 
it  would  take  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  barrel 
increase  in  crude  oU  prices  to  induce  it 
to  go  out  and  drill  enough  wells  to  find 
enough  oil  to  keep  up  vith  the  domestic 
demand — even  while  we  are  importing  20 
percent  or  more  of  our  requirements. 

Even  if  Uie  industry  would — or  could — 
be  stimulated  to  produce  more  oil  by  a 
25 -cent-per -barrel  price  increase,  the 
regulatory  system  would  prevent  it.  On 
Monday  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
TexEis  reduced  the  allowable  production 
for  December. 

The  allowable  percentage  for  Decem- 
ber was  set  at  83.5  percent,  a  reduction 
of  3.8  percentage  points  from  the  No- 
vember figure  of  87.3  percent.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  November  17,  1970, 
quoted  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Ben  Ramsey,  as  saying  the  expected  pro- 
duction under  the  allowable  for  Decem- 
ber win  be  38.000  barrels  i>er  day  below 
the  actual  level  for  November. 


So  the  25  cents  a  barrel  increase  is 
enough  for  fattening  a  company's  profit 
picture,  but  not  enough  to  improve  our 
domestic  production  situation. 

Robert  E.  Mead,  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  November  14.  1970.  as  approv- 
ing the  price  increase: 

Speakme  for  the  induatry  Robert  E.  Mead, 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation or  America,  said  yesterday  that 
the  GuU-Atlantlc  Richfield  price  boost  was 
modest  and  an  attempt  to  recoup  looses  due 
to  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumers,  who 
have  nobody  else  to  pass  inflation  prob- 
lems to.  must  find  these  fighting  words. 

Finally,  will  these  price  increases  stick? 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  re- 
poriing  additional  companies  joining  the 
parade  almost  daily.  The  list  now  in- 
cludes, for  both  crude  oil  and  gasoline. 
Gulf.  Atlantic  Richfield,  Standard  of  In- 
diana. Skelly — part  of  the  Getty  group — 
and  Murphy.  Texaco  quoted  a  range  of 
15  to  25  cents  on  crude  oil  and  the  .7 
cent  on  gasoline.  Phillips,  Mobil,  and  Sim 
have  all  raised  on  gasoline.  The  Stand- 
ard of  Jersey  increase  on  light  distillotes 
was  mentioned  above.  Shell  also  an- 
nounced price  increases. 

Yes.  it  looks  as  if  these  increases  will 
stick  unless  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion takes  action.  The  best  action  we 
could  take  would  be  to  eliminate  the  oil 
import  controls  entirely,  and  let  the 
interaction  of  world  supply  and  world 
demand  set  a  lower  world  price  for  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled "Sources  of  Data." 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Sotrac£S  or  Data 

1 .  Price  Increases  for  crude  oil  and  refinery 
products  reported  in  Watt  Street  Journal, 
weeK  beginning  Monday,  Nov.  IS,  1070. 

3.  OasoUne  production  in  U.SA.  In  1969, 
3,022  million  barrels  of  43  gallons;  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  pubUsbed  In  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1970.  Total  other 
reflnery  products  run  slightly  more  than 
gasoline. 

3.  Tanker  ownership  shown  m  The  Tanker 
Register.  1970  (London):  and  Analysis  of 
World  Tanksbip  Fleet,  I>ecember  31.  1969. 
published  by  Sun  OU  Corp.;  long-term 
charter  Information  from  trade  sources. 

4.  Lald-down  cost  of  Persian  Oulf  oil  esti- 
mated at  S2.34  by  Subcommittee  staff.  Testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Newton  before  Sub- 
committee in  March.  1969,  placed  cost  then 
at  •2.00  or  less,  made  up  of  fLSO  f.o.b.  price. 
57  cents  per  barrel  ocean  freight  cost,  and 
lO.S  cents  import  tax.  Allowing  8S?r  tanker 
movement  at  that  rate,  for  owned  or  long- 
term  chartered  ressels.  and  16  "Jc  at  $3.00  per 
barrel,  for  the  high  spot-charter  rates,  brings 
present  arerage  computed  freight  at  93.5 
cents  per  barrel.  Tanker  cost  la  substantially 
the  same,  whether  around  Africa  to  U,S.  East 
Coast,  or  across  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 
to  U.S.  West  Coast. 

5.  Gulf's  reflnery  operations  for  our  own 
account  amounted  to  333  million  barrels  tn 
I960;  net  crude  oU  production  wa»  191  mlUlon 
barrels,  or  83  percent  of  refining.  Moody's 
Industrial  Manual.  1970. 

6.  OuU's  Federal  taxes,  taken  from  com- 
pany 10-K  reports  to  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission,  published  by  U.S.  Oil  Week. 
August  17.  1970. 
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7.  Short-run  "supply"  schedules  for  crude 
oil  produced  at  the  wellhead,  United  States 
196&.  from  testimony  by  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
to  Subcommittee  In  March  1969,  Governmen- 
tal Intervention  In  the  Market  Mechanism. 
pan  1. 


OPERATION  AWARENESS  HELPS  GI 
DRUG  ADDICTS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  presided  over  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  problem  of  ex- 
tensive drug  use  in  the  military. 

The  hearings  centered  on  activities  at 
Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  a  program  which 
has  been  started  there  to  help  rehabili- 
tate drug  addicts.  The  program  is  Opera- 
tion Awareness,  and  it  was  initiated  by 
Lt.  Gen.  John  J.  Tolson  m,  commandmg 
officer  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  dii-ected  by 
Lt.  Col.  Raymond  M.  Marsh.  Operation 
Awareness  was  initiated  when  It  was 
estimated  that  a  third  of  the  men  In  the 
S2d  Airborne  Division  were  thought  to  be 
users  of  some  form  of  drugs  and  when 
incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  had  risen 
.sharply  on  the  post. 

Operation  Awareness  combines  treat- 
ment of  withdrawal  with  methadone, 
talk  sessions,  and  attempts  at  behavior 
modiflcation.  An  article  written  by  John 
Noble  Wilford  and  published  in  today's 
New  York  Times  presents  an  In-depth 
picture  of  the  program  at  Port  Bragg.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
Army  Post  Gives  Addicts  Help  Instead  or 

CENStrmS 

(By   John  Noble  WUford) 

FoBT  Bdacg.  N.O.,  November  22. — No  bar- 
racks ever  looked  quite  like  Ward  29  here  at 
the  Army's  sprawling  airborne  training  cen- 
ter. A  glance  around  the  room  suggests  that 
the  drug  culture  has  gained  a  strategic  foot- 
hold. 

The  Interior  walls  are  done  In  red,  powder 
blue,  black  and  yellow.  Boldly  scrawled  are 
such  messages  as  "No  Hope  Without  Dope" 
and  "No  Thrill  Without  Pills."  A  plywood 
sign  shaped  like  a  Junkie's  syringe  points  to 
a  "bead  shop"  behind  doors  painted  In  red 
and  white  stripes.  A  large  peace  symbol  la 
emblazoned  overhead. 

A  colonel  who  walked  Into  the  unmlUlary 
setting  surveyed  the  soldiers  lounging  on 
their  bunks  and  foot-lockers  not  with  alarm. 
but  with  hope.  They  are  drug  addicts.  But 
they  have  volunteered  for  rehablUtatlon — 
ind  the  Army,  In  a  reversal  of  its  traditional 
policy  of  strict  punishment  for  drug  use,  is 
trying  to  help  them  through  an  experiment 
called  Operation  Awareness. 

The  program  may  serve  as  a  model  at  other 
posts  where,  as  at  this  airborne  training 
center,  the  use  of  marijuana,  heroin  and 
other  Ulegal  drugs  Is  said  to  have  reached 
epidemic  proportions. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  last  week. 
an  Army  official  reported  that  at  least  35 
drug-related  deaths  bad  occurred  among 
Army  personnel  this  year,  compared  to  1 1 
last  year.  The  Navy  estimated  that  10  per 
cent  of  lt»  personnel  may  be  addicted  to  or 
experimenting  with  narcotics  m  one  form  or 
another. 

The  Biu-eau  of  Naval  Personnel  has  esti- 
mated that  5.000  offenders,  mostly  users  of 
LSD.  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs,  will  be 
dropped  from  the  service  this  year  with,  at 
the  leafit.  a  bad-conduct  discharge. 
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The  Navy  has  also  Instituted  a  pilot  drug 
program  at  the  San  Diego  naval  base  to  warn 
sailors  about  the  hazards  of  drug  use. 

Operation  Awareness,  the  drug  program 
here,  started  quietly  last  summer.  It  com* 
bines  treatment  of  withdrawal  agonies  with 
methadone,  talk  sessions  and  attempts  at  be- 
havior modiflcation  through  an  elaborate 
psychological  system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. There  are  regular  "shoot-outs"  In 
which  particlpante  inject  mild  drugs  that 
make  them  mildly  high  and  then  violently 
HI  for  a  few  hours. 

"DTNAMrTK"    THESAPT 

One  participant  described  this  therapy  as 
"dynamite — tough  but  worth  it." 

Although  the  results  thus  far  are  mod- 
est, the  experiment  Is  expected  to  get  official 
Army  approval  next  week. 

The  drug  program  at  the  San  Diego  naval 
base  relies  on  givmg  sailors  fair  warning 
about  drug  use. 

"We  use  the  sock-It- to- them  approach  - 
and  we  treat  them  like  adults,"  said  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Donald  F.  Methlie.  who  heads 
San  Diego's  "drug  awareness"  program.  "We 
tell  them;  Look,  you're  going  to  make  your 
own  decision,  but  let  me  teU  you.  from  the 
experiences  of  your  own  shipmates,  what 
this  stuff  can  do  to  you." 

Chief  Methlie  gave  one  of  his  tj'plcal  lec- 
tures recently  to  a  group  of  young  sailors, 
mostly  teenagers,  about  to  embark  on  their 
first  Asian  cruise  with  the  Pacific  Fleet's 
cruiser  destroyer  force. 

"If  you  dont  know  how  to  smoke  pot. 
shoot  speed  or  pop  bennies,  I'm  here  to  show 
you  how."  Chief  MethUe  began.  "Im  going 
to  show  you  what  It  looks  Uke.  how  much  to 
pay  tot  It  and  where  to  get  It." 

He  then  toJd  the  sailors  about  the  cow 
dung  in  the  marijuana  that  is  ao  plentiful 
across  the  Mexican  border,  about  the  local 
pusher  who  sold  a  lye  compound  to  a  group 
of  sailors  and  almost  killed  them,  about  ar- 
senic in  barbiturates  sold  In  some  Japanese 
ports  and  about  the  convulsions  caused  by 
strychnine  in  LSD  tablets  sold  to  servicemen 
In  San  Diego. 

OTHERS  TO  BE  TRAINED 

The  tack  apparently  gets  resulte.  The 
cruiser  destroyer  forces,  the  Navy  reported. 
was  the  only  major  command  to  show  a  re- 
duction In  narcotic  cases  in  the  last  year. 
Chief  Methlie  has  been  asked  to  train  200 
specialists  for  similar  educaUon  programs 
throughout  the  Navy. 

The  experiment  here  at  Fort  Bragg  goes 
a  step  beyond  education,  to  rehabilitation 

It  was  initiated  by  Ueut.  Oen.  John  J 
Tolson  3d.  commanding  officer  at  Port  Bragg 
when  he  learned  of  estimates  that  a  third 
of  the  men  In  the  82d  Airborne  Division  the 
single  division  on  call  to  respond  to  sudden 
crises  anywhere  in  the  world,  were  thought 
to  be  users  of  some  form  of  drugs  The  in- 
cidence of  scrum  hepatltus.  an  infection 
often  associated  with  dirty  needles,  had 
rUen  sharply  on  the  post.  AH  kinds  of  mm- 
tary  gear,  even  radio  transmitters  from 
trucks  on  alert  during  the  Jordan  fighting 
were  disappearing  as  the  soIdler-addlcSi 
turned  to  petty  crime  to  support  their  ex- 
pensive  habits. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.  Ray- 
mond M.  Marsh,  chief  of  social  work,  the 
program  was  organized  to  include  two  prin- 
cipal types  of  treatment — Inpatient  and  out- 
patient. 

HO  PumsHnnirT 

AH  the  participants  volunteer  for  help. 
often  on  the  advice  of  a  commnndlng  omcer, 
medical  corpsman  or  chaplain.  They  are 
promised  Immunity  from  Investigation  and 
prosecution  so  long  as  their  only  "crime"  is 
using  drugs. 

The  outpatients  can  check  in  with  the 
hospital  to  get  doses  of  methadone,  which 
helps  relieve  the  pain  that  cornea  with  with- 


drawal from  hercrfn.  About  130  men  have 
visited  the  "rap  house."  one  of  two  aging 
wooden  barracks  refurbished  for  the  program, 
to  discuss  their  problems  In  a  group  and 
with  psychologists.  Many  of  them  go  in  sev- 
eral times  a  week. 

Th0  r&p  house  is  being  redecorated  in 
psychedelic  colors,  posters  and  peace  signs 
to  suggest  the  ambiance  of  the  drug  culture, 
tn  a  few  weelu,  the  "head  shop."  a  place  to 
buy  the  heads,  bracelets,  incense  and  other 
accoutrements  of  that  culture,  will  be  opened 
in  the  t>ack  room  of  the  raphouse. 

"A  lot  of  Fort  Bragg  men  go  off  poet  and 
put  on  hippie  clothes  and  wlga.  rent  apart- 
ments and  trailers  where  they  can  do  drugs." 
sad  Capt.  Richard  T.  Elmore.  Jr..  one  of  the 
Army's  social  work  coordinators.  "We  try  to 
recreate  that  same  scene  here,  only  without 
the  drugs." 

The  more  advanced  cases  of  addiction  arc 
treated  as  inpatients.  Of  the  08  addicts  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  program,  five  have 
completed  the  fuU  12-week  rehabilitation 
cycle  and  are  thought  to  i>e  cured.  One  now 
works  as  a  counselor. 

Most  of  the  others  dropped  out  after  a 
few  weeks,  either  because  they  found  the 
going  too  tough  or  because  they  felt  they 
cotild  now  cope  with  their  problem  on  their 
own. 

A  POINT  STSTZM 

Colonel  Mash,  who  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  social 
work,  said  that  inpatient  rehabilitation  was 
geared  to  modifying  the  addict's  1>ehavlor 
patterns  by  association  with  rewards.  Psy- 
chologists call  the  technique  "operant 
conditioning." 

After  the  soldiers  are  treated  with  metha- 
done for  a  few  days,  they  begin  taking  part 
In  a  social  and  work  world  based  on  a  point 
system. 

They  can  earn  a  prescrilied  number  of 
points  for  everything  constructive  they  do. 
from  making  their  beds  in  the  morning  to 
working  In  the  hospital  office  to  undergoing 
further  therapy  They  can  spend  the  points 
on  things  they  enjoy — 75  points  for  an  hour 
of  television.  25  for  playing  cards  or  ping- 
pong  and  150  for  having  a  personal  visitor. 

They  can  lose  points  by  being  disorderly 
or  by  reverting  to  drugs.  If  a  soldier  Is  found, 
through  urinalysis,  to  have  sneake<^  a  dose  of 
heroin,  he  loses  all  the  points  he  has  ac- 
cumulated. This  has  happened  several  times. 
Repeated  violations  can  lead  to  dismissal 
from  the  program. 

Another  part  of  the  treatment  Is  the 
"shooting  gallery"  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Twice  a  week,  the  partlclpanta  can  file  into 
the  lO-by-12-foot  room  for  what  they  call  a 
"shoot-out."  It  Is  voluntary,  though  they 
are  encouraged  to  take  part  through  the 
awarding  of  a  large  point  bonus. 

A  record  player  fills  the  room  with  the  din 
of  acid-rock  music.  Lights  change  from  red 
to  green  and  back  to  red,  back  to  green.  A 
medic  poHses  syringes  and  needles  to  the 
soldiers  sitting  on  the  mattresses  laid  out  on 
the  floor. 

Most  of  the  syringes  ore  filled  with  a  mild 
narcotic  mixed  with  a  compound  that  In- 
duces nausea.  One  or  two  is  filled  only  with 
a  ti&rmless  saline  solution.  The  participants 
are  not  told  who  wiu  get  what,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  level  of  anxiety  that  is  desired. 
Those  who  Inject  the  narcotic  get  a  "quick 
high"  for  a  few  minutes,  then  get  sick  and 
vomit  into  the  plastic  bags  they  are  given. 
Those  who  get  the  harmless  injection  must 
watch  their  wretchlng  companions. 

•We  hope  they  will  begin  to  associate 
drugs  with  anxiety  and  slckiness,"  Colonel 
Marsh  said. 

Three  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ward  were  will- 
ing to  tell  their  stories  of  addiction  as  long 
as  their  full  names  were  not  used.  They  wer« 
dressed  in  tee-shiru  and  fatigue  panta.  All 
three  had  tieen  In  combat,  and  two  bad  suf- 
fered wounds. 


VIETNAM — AND  OPinU 

Larry,  a  2I-year-otd  Aiabamlan,  said  that 
he  "sucked  grass  and  popped  a  few  puis" 
when  he  first  got  in  the  Army  but  really 
turned  to  drugs  In  Vietnam. 

"When  I  got  to  Vietnam,"  Larry  said.  "I 
started  on  opium,  gross,  morphine  and  a 
little  heroin  when  I  could  get  it.  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  the  war  out  of  my  mind.  While 
I  was  doing  drugs  I  didn't  realize  I  was  in 
combat." 

When  he  returned  to  stateside  duty,  his 
"hassles."  as  he  called  them,  really  began. 
He  got  hooked  on  heroin  and  then  on  metha- 
done, which  he  was  given  In  the  ho6pit«.l. 
He  started  dealing  in  drugs  to  support  his 
heroin  habit,  was  arrested  in  nearby  F^y- 
etteville  and  given  a  suspended  sentence.  He 
Joined  the  program,  he  aald.  because  "I  was 
tired  of  being  on  the  run." 

Paul  Is  a  2a-year-oId  Qreen  Ber«t  from 
Massachusetts.  He  had  had  two  years  of 
college  before  enlisting.  He  had  never  taken 
drugs  until  he  got  into  the  Army. 

"I  started  when  I  was  in  Vietnam."  he 
said.  "Opium,  smoked  a  lot  of  grass  and 
some  of  that  good  heroin.  It's  pure  out 
there — hasnt  been  stepped  on — you  know. 
cut.  I  hod  to  be  careful  with  that  pure  stuff. 
I  would  carry  a  fingemaU  file  with  roe.  and 
all  I  ever  took  at  one  time  was  what  I  could 
pick  up  with  the  edge  of  the  file." 

When  asked  why  he  started  on  drugs,  Paul 
said: 

"Because  I  didnt  like  what  I  was  doing- 
being  In  the  Army,  being  where  I  was,  being 
in  a  war.  I  guess  I  used  drugs  as  a  crutch. 
Id  rather  do  the  things  I  did  stoned.  I  was 
stoned  most  of  the  time  I  was  in  combat. 
They  had  us  do  some  weird  stuff,  like  send 
us  out  on  three-man  ambushes.  They  wanted 
a  body  count,  they  didn't  core  what  we 
killed — It  could  be  elephants  for  all  they 
cared,  they  Just  wanted  the  body  count. 
Sometimes  it  was  Americans.  Our  own  peo- 
ple." 


BLUE    LAKE    COMPROMISE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  Congress  has  had  requests 
from  the  Taos  Indian  Tribe  in  New  Mex- 
ico for  transfer  of  title  of  some  50,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  tribe  from  Uie  Car- 
son National  Forest.  There  have  been 
many  problems  connected  with  this  pro- 
posal and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reach  an  agreement.  I  person- 
ally have  been  most  anxious  to  reach  a 
fair  settlement  of  this  issue.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  now  proposed  language  In  HJl. 
471  which  we  feel  Is  fair  to  the  Indians 
and  protects  any  public  interest. 

The  SanU  Fe  New  Mexican  on  No- 
vember 3.  1970,  published  an  editorial  in 
which  the  editor  has  made  a  very  clear 
analysis  of  the  situation  with  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  Senate  proposal  is  a 
good  one  and  would  assure  the  tribe  of 
complete  control  over  the  area  needed 
for  religious  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  BLtTE  LAK£  CoupaoMisB 
New  Mexico's  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderscm  has 
worked  out  a  comproml.'ie  bill  for  settling 
the  Taos  Indians'  claim  to  Blue  Lake,  and 
this  bUl  wfll  go  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  ahow- 
down  debate  when  Congre&s  retuma  from  Its 
election-time  break  In  mid-November. 
Senator  Anderson's  poeltlon  la   that   the 
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Tftoa  Indians  hare  a  legitimate  religious 
claim  to  Che  Blue  Lake  area,  and  that  it  must 
Indeed  be  settled.  He  baa  attempted  to  pro- 
vide full  protection  of  the  Indians*  Blue 
L.ilte  religious  sbrlne  without  estabmhlng 
an  undesirable  precedent  aflectlng  many  mil- 
llona  ol  acres  or  lands  througbout  tbe  United 
States,  and  boa  Introduced  legislation  as 
far  back  as  1957  to  protect  tbdr  reHgious 
rights. 

But  the  tribe  wants  nothing  less  than 
xnut  title  to  the  entlra  48.O0O-acre  water- 
shed, and  Senator  Andmon  itnd  others  are 
concerned  that  this  wotiid  set  a  bad  prece- 
dent wtt-h  natloniil  implications  which  could 
cost  bilUona  of  dollars  in  subsequent  land 
claims. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  cre- 
ated In  IMa  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
claims  by  the  various  American  tribes,  de- 
termining over  bow  large  an  area  they 
roamed  aboriginally,  then  fixing  a  caab  sum 
on  the  value  of  that  land  at  tbe  time  It 
was  tuken  frdtn  tbe  Indians.  The  Congress 
would  then  review  the  flnding  of  the  Indian 
Claims  CommUsIon,  make  Its  own  Judgment. 
and  award  tbe  necessary  amount  of  cash. 

In  one  respect,  it  may  not  seem  fRir  to 
pay  In  cash  Instead  of  land.  But  the  plain 
fftct  la  that  the  claims  filed  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commlsaioo  amount  to  about 
M  per  cent  of  the  total  United  SUtea  land 
area.  To  be  consistent,  the  government  would 
have  to  return  all  of  this  land  to  the  claim- 
ants If  it  returned  any.  And.  likewise.  It  has 
to  be  done  st  tbe  price  level  when  the  land 
wag  taken.  Otherwise,  consider  the  billions 
and  biuiona  of  cost  attached  to  .such  places 
as  New  York's  ManhatUn  IsUnd. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  tbe  concept  of 
"aboriginal  title."  Supporters  of  tbe  Taos 
Blue  Lake  claim  say  tbe  tribe  once  held 
"title"  to  the  land  and  that  It  was  "taken 
away."  Tbe  legal  concept  of  aboriginal  title 
Is  that  a  tribe  once  roamed  over  the  area 
and  used  It  for  subsistence.  This  Is  the  GO 
per  cent  of  America's  land  area.  The  Claims 
Commission  was  eatabliabed  to  make  a  rul- 
ing on  payment,  in  cash,  for  all  these  lands. 
In  answer  to  tbe  assertion  that  the  Blue 
Lake  area  waa  "taken  away"  from  tbe  Tao« 
Indiana  when  it  was  made  part  of  tbe  na- 
tional forest,  thus  robbing  the  Pueblo  of 
Its  land,  Senator  Anderson  comments: 

"The  Taos  Indians  migrated  to  their  pres- 
ent location  between  1300  and  133S  AD. 
When  the  Spanish  Crown  aasumed  sovereign- 
ty over  the  area,  it  provided  that  tbe  Taos 
Indians  and  the  other  Indian  pueblos  were 
to  have  sufBcient  land  for  farming,  grazing, 
and  other  subsistence  purposes.  The  king 
of  Spain  thereby  granted  to  the  various 
pueblos.  Including  Taos,  four  square  leagues 
of  land,  approKlmaiely  17.700  acres.  The  Taos 
grant  covered  an  area  extending  one  league 
In  each  direction  from  the  center  of  tbe 
Taoe  Pueblo.  It  did  not  Include  Blue  Lake  or 
any  part  of  the  48,000-acre  tract  ...  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  governing  this  area  while 
under  Spanlah  rule  .  ,  .  the  land  outside  all 
of  these  Indian  granta,  though  still  roamed 
and  used  for  hunting,  was  to  have  the  status 
of  free  and  disencumbered  land  .  .  . 

"It  wiis  from  this  free  and  disencmnbered 
land  that  the  SpanL^h  crown  made  Its  Span- 
ish land  granta  throughout  the  Southwest. 
Hundreds  of  fipantsb  Und  grants  had  been 
made  when  the  government  of  Mexico  ob- 
tained sovereignty  over  the  Southwest  in  the 
early  1800^.  The  Mexican  government  con- 
tinued to  make  granta  out  of  the  free  and 
disencumtxfred  lands  until  the  U.S.  obtained 
sovereignty  in  1648.  Because  of  tta  moun- 
tnlnous  and  remote  location,  most  of  the 
Blue  Lake  area  remained  as  tne  and  dlsen- 
CTimbered  land  under  the  flags  of  both  Spain 
und  Mexico. 

"When  the  United  States  assumed  sover- 
*1^iy  ...  it  reco^lzed  all  of  the  legitimate 
Spanish  and  Indian  land  grant*  in  the  South- 
west. The  reet  of  the  land.  Including  most  of 
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the  Blue  Lake  area  .  .  .  became  public  do- 
main. Por  over  half  a  century,  the  VS.  ad- 
ministered the  Blue  Lake  area  as  public 
domain.  In  1Q06  the  area  waa  Included  in 
a  National  Forest,  and  it  baa  remained  In 
th.it  Btjitus  to  this  day  . . ." 

There  ore  some  who  say  that  giving  trust 
title  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  would  not  establlah 
.1  precedent.  But  once  the  action  is  taken. 
it  becomes  a  precedent;  and  how  do  you 
explain  away  a  precedent? 

There  are  many  other  Indian  tribes  around 
the  country  who  already  have  submitted 
claims  for  laud,  not  caab,  and  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  eager  to  act  on 
the  precedent  In  this  case.  A  number  of  con- 
servation groups  in  New  Mexico  have  stated 
opposition  to  splitting  off  arcrts  of  national 
forestfi  for  this  or  other  purposes;  and  so  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  one  man.  Senator  Anderson. 
thwarting  the  rightful  claim  of  the  Indians. 
Such  "iibcraia"  as  Senators  Prank  Church  of 
Idaho.  Henry  Jnckson  of  Washington  and 
Lee  Metc^f  of  Montana  have  agreed  with 
Anderson  on  this  point. 

Earlier  In  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Anderson  introduced  S.  750,  which 
dealt  with  the  Taos  Blue  Lake  claim.  Con- 
gressman Jamea  Haley  of  Florida  introduced 
H.R.  471.  which  would  give  trust  title  to  tbe 
entire  4a.000-acre  watershed.  Both  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  where 
Senator  Anderson  and  others  prepared  the 
new  compromise  bill,  which  waa  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

The  compromise  meastire  wisely  avoids 
setting  a  precedent  of  giving  trust  title  to 
the  land,  but  it  does  use  the  House  figure  of 
48.000  acres  and  "segregates"  this  area  from 
the  Carbon  National  Poreat  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Taos  Indiana. 

In  answer  to  the  Taoe  Indians"  assertion 
that  the  Forest  Service  baa  been  insensitive 
to  their  religious  needs,  the  compromise  bill 
creates  a  new  ranger  district  (the  entire 
4a,000-acre  tract),  manned  excluelvely  by 
rangers  wbo  are  Taoe  Indians.  In  this  way. 
the  tribe  la  assured  of  complete  control  over 
tbe  rellglouB  area  and  the  whole  watershed. 
But  desirable  conservation  practices  wlU  be 
maintained,  and  a  precedent  of  deeding  away 
National  Forest  land  will  not  have  been  set. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN"' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  in  the  future  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  how  wisely 
we  deal  with  our  heritage  from  the  past. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  and  many 
other  Senators  have,  for  some  time,  been 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Ohio  River 
steamboat,  the  Delta  Queen. 

Since  the  second  of  this  month,  an 
American  ti-adiUon  of  160  years  duration 
has  been  forced  to  lie  at  anchor  because 
of  our  inability  to  prevent  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  law. 

Young  people  are  frequently  critical 
of  the  Government's  Inflexibility  in  meet- 
ing needs  of  the  future.  The  awkward- 
ness of  some  cumbersome  laws  and  prac- 
tices is  always  particularly  distasteful  to 
the  young.  In  the  case  of  the  Delta  Queen, 
we  see  the  same  Inflexibility  taking  ita 
toll  on  the  part  of  our  heritage  from  the 
past. 

The  law  uhich  has  blocked  the  Delta 
Queen  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the 
river  boat.  And  in  no  way  does  the  de- 
struction of  the  Delta  Queen  further  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  that  law. 

Thus  far.  we  have  not  been  able  to 
right  this  very  plain  and  obvious  wrong. 
While  very  few  people  hold  any  objec- 
tions to  saving  the  Delta  Queen,  motions 


to  do  so  have  never  made  it  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Fortunately,  it  is  still  not  too  late  to 
prevent  the  demise  of  the  Delta  Queen, 
An  effort  to  save  her  is  now  being  di- 
rected in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  McCut-loch.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  Mr.  McCulloch  s 
amendment,  H.R.  6114,  which  would  give 
the  Delta  Queen  an  extended  lease  on 
li/». 

Mr.  McCrtLocH's  effort,  if  successful, 
will  prevent  the  last  paddle  wheel  pas- 
senger boat  from  being  lesrislated  out  of 
existence. 

Tlie  Delta  Queen  Is  the  sole  suniviny 
reminder  of  an  age  when  the  riverboat 
was  king  and  when  hundreds  of  stem- 
wheelers  plied  the  Ohio.  Mississippi. 
Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  Hev 
end  would  mean  the  unhappy  closing  cf 
an  Important  and  cherished  chapter  of 
American  history y 

Mr.  Mcculloch's  amendment  wouM 
simply  extend  the  Delta  Queen's  exemii- 
tion  from  the  provisions  of  tlie  maiinc 
safety  law  which  was  meant  to  deal  with 
problems  a  long  way  from  the  Ohio  ar;i 
Mississippi  Rivers.- Public  Law  89-77.  the 
safety-at-sea  law.  was  enacted  in  19S0 
following  two  disastrous  ship  fires  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was  to  protect  American  citizens  from 
substandard  ocean  passenger  vessels.  XL 
requires  that  passenjrer  vessels  with  over- 
night accommodations  be  constructed  of 
flre-retardant  materials. 

As  Mr.  McCitlloch  points  out,  there 
are  many  good  reasons  v;hy  this  law 
should  not  apply  to  Uie  Delta  Queen.  Un- 
like an  ocean  vessel,  the  Delta  Queen  is 
ne\'er  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards 
or  a  few  minutes  from  shore.  Unlike 
ocean  vessels  the  Delta  QiOen's  state- 
rooms open  directly  to  outside  decks  and 
there  are  no  longer  enclosed  corridors 
where  passengers  or  crewmembers  could 
be  trapped.  She  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  safest  river  steamboats  ever 
built.  She  is  equipped  with  full  coverage 
sprinkler  systems,  and  flre-retardant 
coatings  have  been  applied  to  nearly 
every  surface.  Her  owners  have  installed 
new  and  additional  safety  devices  and 
equipment  and  have  promised  to  do  even 
more.  In  the  44  years  since  her  launch- 
ing, her  safety  record  is  unblemished. 

However,  there  is  no  practical  way  that 
the  Delta  Queen  can  comply  with  the 
safety-at-sea  law.  For  one  thing,  that 
law  requires  that  no  wood  be  used  on  a 
vessel.  Although  the  Delta  Queen's  hull 
is  steel,  the  elegant  teak  mahogany,  iron- 
wood,  and  oak  of  her  superstructure  and 
Interior  obviously  cannot  comply.  Her 
curved  staircase  is  mahogany  tiimmed 
with  brass.  In  short,  practically  every 
piece  of  the  vessel  would  have  to  be  re- 
built. The  cost  would  be  astronomical 
and.  in  the  process,  much  of  her  histori- 
cal charm  would  be  lost. 

A  law  to  save  the  Delta  Queen  would 
be  one  of  the  rare  pieces  of  legislation 
that  would  cost  the  Government  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  it  would  mean  that  she  could 
continue  to  pay  taxes.  Her  continued 
operation  would  also  provide  an  excel- 
lent tourist  attraction  and  further  our 
national  objective  of  encouraging  travel 
to  and  within  tbe  United  States,  botli 
by  Americans  and  our  foreign  visitors. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  I  commend  Mr. 
McCtn-LocHS  effort  to  save  the  Delta 
Queen.  He  deserves  our  admiration  and 
support. 
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INVESTITURE  PRAYER  BY  RABBI 
CHERTOFP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  Inaugural  cere- 
monies for  Dr.  Keimeth  Iverson  of  Un- 
ion College,  Cranford,  N.J.  During  the 
impressive  ceremony,  an  excellent  pray- 
er of  Investiture  was  offered  by  Rabbi 
Gershon  Chertoff.  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Because  of  the  prayer's  excellence.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PUTZB  or   iHVSSTTTtmc   BT   Dk.   Gesshon   B. 
Crebtott 

Yiraf  ha-shem  rcihit  daat:  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  Is  to  hold  the  Lord  Jn 
awe;  Only  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruc- 
tion. 

rats  IS  ouB  FArrn 

We  believe  In  tbe  life  of  reason,  the  pre- 
cision of  thought,  the  discipline  of  tbe 
beart. 

We  believe  in  human  dignity,  in  modera- 
tion. In  the  spirit  of  accommodation. 

We  believe  In  com-tesy  and  dialogue,  not 
In  confrontation:  In  orderly  processes  and 
fair  play,  not  In  the  cult  of  violence  and  Its 
mindless  glorification. 

We  believe  In  power:  the  power  of  learn- 
ing and  compassion  and  Justice. 

WHO  ABE  WB 

We  are  a  community  of  acholars  creating  a 
moral  and  aplritual  climate  that  supports 
the  autonomy  of  responsible  Judgment,  the 
claims  of  conscience,  the  tenutlve  nature  of 
truth;  there  Is  no  saving  truth. 

We  think,  therefore  we  are. 

WE  SHALL  OVEBCOME 

The  cynicism  and  disillusionment  of  tbe 
new  barbarians. 

We  shall  give  superstitions  old  and  new 
no  sanction,  and  dogmatisms  of  the  right 
and  left  no  assistance. 

Wo  seek  to  understand  reality,  not  pre- 
dict salvation. 

We  accept  tbe  task  of  Improving  the  pres- 
ent: we  refuse  to  be  bemused  by  fantasies  of 
Utopia. 

We  approach  the  relevant  by  viewing  the 
living  moment  In  tbe  context  of  history;  by 
making  what  waa,  part  of  what  is. 

In  this  time  and  place  we  highly  resolve 
that  under  a  new  president  we  shall  cre- 
ate the  eECltement  of  Intellectual  discovery. 
We  shall  develop  mlnd-expanding  reason 
and  the  educated  Imagination.  We  shall 
place  a  premium  on  self-crltJctsm  and  award 
the  prize  to  those  wbo  sulTer  patiently  the 
allnges  and  arrows  of  outrageous  problems. 

Hanenu  me-Uha  dayati  bina  vhivikel: 
Thou  who  are  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
grace  Kenneth  WllUam  Iversen.  second  pres- 
ident of  Union  CoUege  with  insight,  wis- 
dom and  understanding. 
He  will  need  them  all  I  Amen. 


ROLE  OP  JAMES  FOSTER  IN  PHNOM 
PENH  RESCUE  OPERATION 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver  has  had  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  Wasliington  corre- 
spondents during  my  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate.  Many  of  these  correspond- 
ents, such  as  Dan  Thomasson.  have  gone 


on  to  become  national  columnists  with 
Scripps-Howard  or  elsewhere. 

One  such  Washington  reporter  was 
Jim  Poster  who  now  serves  as  Scripps- 
Howard  correspondent  assigned  to  the 
Far  East.  Mr.  Ftoster  was  one  of  the  most 
fair  and  objective  repoi*ters  I  have  known 
in  Washington.  Therefore.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  read  his  first-hand 
dramatic  story  of  his  role  in  the  rescue 
operation  after  a  terrorist  attack  in 
Phnom  Penh. 

The  story  speaks  for  itself  and  is  one 
in  which  I  know  Senators  will  be  inter- 
ested. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Poster's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Denver  Rocky   Mountain  News, 

Nov.  e.   19701 
Ex-Denver   Wbiteb  Teixs   Part   in   Rescue 

Atter  Phmou  Penh  TcnRORiar  Attack 
(EorroR's  Note. — James  Poster,  whose  dra- 
matic report  on  the  terrorist  attack  on  a 
Pbnom  Penh  theater  follows,  was  a  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reporter  and  later  Bocky 
Mountain  News  Washington  correspondent 
before  becoming  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
WTlter  assigned  to  the  Par  East.) 
(By  James  Foster) 

Phnom  Penh.— I  happened  on  the  scene 
moments  after  this  nervous  capital  city  got 
ita  first  real  taste  of  terrorism. 

Someone  rolled  hand  grenades  down  the 
aisle  of  a  downtown  theater  packed  with 
Saturday  night  movie-goera,  instantly  killing 
17  and  injuring  fiO  others. 

A  hospital  spokesman  later  announced  sev- 
eral others  had  died.  Including  a  little  boy 
I  had  carried  out  of  the  theater  He  said  oth- 
ers are  permanently  maimed. 

SCENES  OP   HOBROB 

A  grenade  Is  not  a  tidy  surgeon.  One  sol- 
dier was  sitting  upright  in  his  seat  when 
Voice  of  America  correspondent  Bob  Chan- 
cellor and  I  raced  into  the  theater  only  min- 
utes after  the  blasts.  The  soldier  had  been 
at  the  edge  of  the  rear-most  explosion.  His 
arm  was  draped  casually  across  the  back  of 
the  adjoining  seat,  his  left  band  missing  and 
the  protruding  bone  seeming  to  point  toward 
tbe  front  of  the  theater  where  the  second 
grenade  had  gone  off. 

Police  later  discovered  a  third  grenade 
unexploded. 

Smoke  hung  in  the  air  and  It  waa  difficult 
to  see  in  the  dimly  lit  theater.  The  screen 
liad  gone  dark  11  minutes  into  the  first  reel 
of  an  American  tbrltier  "HeU  In  the  Philip- 
pines." with  Cambodian  subtitles. 

But  it  was  obvious  where  the  center  of  the 
blasts  had  been.  Seats  were  flattened  out- 
ward m  a  circular  pattern.  The  victims  were 
still  in  them,  laid  out  like  wilted  peuis  of  a 
crimson  rose.  Most  were  lifeless.  Others 
groaned  occasionally  or  gasped  for  air. 

Outside  a  handful  of  military  police  arrived 
and  sought  to  control  and  calm  the  panicky 
crowd.  Inside,  several  Cambodian  soldiers 
roUed  a  limp  body  off  the  first  pile  and  car- 
ried it  out  onto  the  sidewalk  where  It  lay 
under  tbe  glare  of  the  marquee  like  a  bad 
publicity  stunt  for  a  horror  fllclt. 

A    ROW    or    BODfES 

Then  another  body  was  taken  out.  and 
within  a  minute  or  so.  there  waa  a  row  ol 
them,  most  of  them  clad  In  the  fatlgues- 
and-sandals  r„lfonn  of  Cambodian  soldiers. 
But  there  also  waa  a  little  boy.  the  side  of 
his  head  open,  and  later  I  saw  a  Uttle  girl 
In  a  pink  dress. 

After  taking  a  quick  body  count  at  the 
flrat  ipot.  we  beaded  for  tbe  second  clump 
up  front.  There  were  not  so  many   bodies 


there,  perhaps  half  a  dosen  adulta  and  an- 
other little  boy. 

At  first  glance  they  all  looked  dead.  Then 
Chancellor  thought  he  heard  one  groan  and 
automatically  put  a  hand  in  front  of  the 
soldier's  mouth  to  detect  breathing.  There 
was  one  breath,  then  nothing. 

I  had  stood  transfixed  staring  at  the  little 
boy,  his  body  twisted  and  lying  in  a  puddle 
of  blood  with  one  arm  folded  under  him  A 
pleasant  expression  and  in  the  eerie  glow  his 
dark  complexion  was  glazed  like  wax. 

I  saw  or  thought  I  saw  a  movement.  "My 
lud's  alive."  I  shouted  to  ChanceUor,  We 
bent  closer.  His  breathing  was  irregular  but 
he  was  breathing.  No  medical  help  had  yet 
arrived  at  the  theater  and  at  the  rate  the 
evacuauon  in  back  was  going  it  would  be  too 
long  before  help  got  to  him. 

I  grabbed  a  blue  drape  that  covered  an 
exit,  yanked  hard  and  It  tore  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  We  folded  it  twice  into  a  little  ham- 
mock and  slid  the  child  over  aa  gently  as  we 
could. 

SAVE   PItOM   DEAD 

We  got  him  to  the  sidewalk  and  an  officer 
wbo  seemed  to  be  In  charge  motioned  for  us 
to  put  him  In  the  row  with  the  dead. 

I  protested  he  was  only  wounded  and  we 
headed  toward  an  army  stauon  wagon  that 
was  to  serve  as  an  ambulance.  As  It  backed 
down  the  street  toward  us.  there  was  a  rush 
to  meet  it  and  I  feared  my  boy  would  be 
overlooked.  With  the  help  of  a  Cambodian 
soldier,  we  caught  up  with  the  vehicle  and 
with  some  effort  pushed  through  the  crowd 
Tbe  floor  already  was  filled  with  tbe  badly 
wounded.  ' 

I  cleared  a  place  on  the  seat  and  made 
certain  the  driver  understood  the  bundle 
I  was  entrusting  to  him  was  at  least  breath- 
ing. The  boy  looked  at  me  as  I  laid  him 
down.  He  did  not  protest.  His  UtUe  body 
was  relaxed  and  unresisting,  like  one  of 
your  own  when  you  carry  him  In  and  put  him 
to  bed. 


OHIO  STATE:  UNDEFEATED 
BIG  TEN  CHAMPIONS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
on  Saturday  afternoon  Ohio  Stotcs 
magnificent  football  team  defeated  the 
University  of  MicWgan,  20  to  9,  cap- 
turing the  Big  Ten  championship,  com- 
pleting an  undefeated  season,  and  win- 
nhig  a  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl  game  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Ohio  State's  battering-ram  ball  car- 
riers. I«o  Hayden  and  John  Brockington 
running  behind  the  powerful  blocking 
from  tackle  to  tackle  which  has  become 
the  trademark  of  Woody  Hayes'  football 
teams,  carried  the  fight  to  the  Wol- 
verines all  day.  Quarterback  Rex  Kern 
with  his  exemplary  ball  handling  and 
faking  crossed  up  Michigan's  defense 
time  after  time  with  big  plays  when  the 
Wolverines  grew  overly  Intent  on  stop- 
ping the  head-on  assault. 

Mr.  President,  this  year's  game  be- 
tween Michigan  and  Ohio  State  marked 
the  first  time  that  the  Big  Ten  cham- 
pionship hinged  on  a  battle  between 
undefeated  teams  in  the  la.n  game  of 
the  season. 

Also,  this  same  was  especially  mean- 
ingful for  Ohio  State  because  it  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  Buckeyes  to  re- 
venge themselves  against  Michigan 
which  last  year  defeated  Woody  Hayes' 
11  in  the  final  game.  24  to  12,  there- 
by costing  Ohio  State  both  the  Big  Ten 
and  national  championishlps. 

The  credit  for  Ohio  State's  great  foot- 
ball teams  which  virtually  every  season 
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are  ranked  naUonany  in  the  top  10  must 
go  to  Woody  Hayes,  the  Buckeye's  coach, 
who,  this  year,  is  compleUng  his  20th 
.•ieasan  at  Ohio  State.  During  his  stay  at 
Oliio  State.  Woody  Hayes  ha»  won  six 
undisputed  Big  Ten  championsiiips. 
seven  including  a  shared  one. 

Under  Coach  Woody  Hayes,  nothing 
is  left  to  chance.  Not  only  does  a  com- 
puter analyze  the  effectiveness  of  every 
play.  It  also  prints  out  weekly  instruc- 
tions for  CTery  member  of  the  cheering 
section  up  in  the  stands.  Moreover,  to  cut 
down  on  penalties  during  games,  Coach 
Hayes  pays  a  referee  to  attend  his  prac- 
tices, throwing  flags  and  pacmg  off  yard- 
age Just  as  he  would  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  for  the 
success  which  Ohio  State  has  enjoyed  is 
the  great  support  which  the  people  of 
Ohio  have  given  the  Buckeyes  through- 
out the  years.  At  the  Michigan  game  on 
Saturday,  a  record  crowd  of  87,331  Jam- 
med Ohio  Stadium  in  Columbus,  bring- 
ing the  Buckeyes'  five-game  home  total 
to  432,451  for  national  leadership  In  col- 
lege football  attendance  for  the  19th 
time  in  the  last  20  years. 

On  a  Saturday  morning  in  Columbus 
on  the  day  of  a  home  game  in  the  faU. 
the  sense  of  anticipation  crackles  in  the 
air  throughout  the  city  of  500,000.  Up 
and  down  the  .streets  leading  to  the  sta- 
dium, the  Buckeyes'  scarlet  and  gray 
school  colors  are  everywhere — on  cor- 
sages for  the  ladles,  on  bumper-stickers 
handed  out  in  banks,  on  programs  and 
seat  cushions  hawked  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk  by  vendors, 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  proud 
to  report  that  of  the  91-man  Buckeye 
squad,  76  are  from  Ohio.  Ohio's  high 
schools  produce  enough  talent  to  help 
staff  many  other  college  teams.  North- 
western, for  example,  has  21  Ohloans  on 
Its  football  roster.  Michigan's  leading 
baU  carrier,  Billy  Taylor,  is  also  from 
Ohio. 

With  the  Buckeyes'  wirming  ways  and 
Ohio  State's  solid  academic  reputation, 
gettmg  top  players  Isn't  too  much  of  a 
problem.  Moreover,  Ohio  State's  players 
mast  maintain  cumulative  grade  aver- 
ages of  2.0,  higher  than  the  1.85  average 
required  under  Big  Ten  Conference  rules. 
Don  Unverferth,  Ohio  States  quarter- 
back several  seasons  ago.  maintained  a 
near  straight  A  record  in  his  major  while 
pUoting  the  Buckeyes  to  a  naUonal  rank- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  accomplisJiments  of  Ohio  State's 
fullback,  John  Brockington,  who  spear- 
heads the  Buckeyes'  rugged  ground 
game.  On  Saturday,  Brockington  gouged 
out  77  yards  In  27  attempts  to  a  total  of 
37  yards  net  for  Michigan  on  the  ground 
Brockington  broke  by  13  yards  Ohio 
State's  single  season  record  of  1,027  set 
by  Jim  Otis  last  year. 

Jim  Stillwagon,  hub  of  Ohio  State's 
fine  defensive  unit,  played  a  magnificent 
game  on  Saturday  although  he  was 
.sometimes  double  and  even  triple- 
teamed. 

Stlllwagon's  bone- Jarring  tackles  from 
his  middle  linebacker  position  have  set 
even  comfortably  distant  spectators 
shuddering. 

Mr,  President.  Woody  Hayes  has  once 
again  prodnced  an  outstanding  football 
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team  of  which  all  Ohioans  can  be  proud. 
I  -salute  Coach  Hayes  and  the  entire  un- 
defeated Ohio  State  team.  Big  Ten  cham- 
pions and  now  Rose  Bowl  bound 
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THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
thank  Senators  for  their  support  of  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  6114  which  amends 
PubUc  Law  89-777  by  extending  untU  No- 
vember 30,  1973,  the  period  for  compli- 
ance with  certain  safety  standards  in 
the  case  of  passenger  vessels  operating 
on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways. 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  89-777  was 
enacted  as  a  result  of  two  disastrous  fires 
on  vessels  in  the  Atlantic,  and  provided 
in  part  that  after  November  1,  1968,  no 
passenger  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
100  gra-is  tons  or  over,  could  be  issued  a 
certificate  of  inspection  by  the  Coast 
Guard  unless  the  vessel  was  built  of  flre- 
retardant  materials.  The  specific  ques- 
tion of  the  appiicabUity  of  the  law  to 
vessels  operating  on  inland  waterways 
was  considered  but  no  exemption  was  In- 
corporated in  the  law.  Thus,  after  No- 
vember 1,  1868,  the  Delta  Queen  would 
not  have  been  eligible  for  certification 
since  she  is  built  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, according  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  date  for  compliance  for  the  Delta 
Queen  was  extended  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  November  2,  1970.  This  year  we 
have  seen  several  bills  introduced  which 
would  either  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  for 
several  years  more  or  exempt  all  vessels 
operating  on  inland  waterways  from 
PubUc  Law  89-777  altogether.  As  you 
know,  all  such  attempts  failed. 

However,  due  to  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse from  all  over  the  country.  I  de- 
cided to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  Judiciary  bill  which  would  extend 
the  Delta  Queen'a  exemption  from  the 
safety  at  sea  law. 

I  did  this  also  because  of  my  complete 
confidence  that  Greene  Line  Steamers 
win  make  good,  their  Intentions  to  make 
the  Delta  Queen  even  safer  than  11  now 
is. 

I  might  add  that  this  boat  has  been 
operating  for  43  years  without  a  single 
passenger  fataUty  or  signiflcant  acci- 
dent or  fire.  However,  the  president  of 
Greene  Line  Steamers  assures  me  that  he 
plans  to  put  over  $235,000  to  th^pgrad- 
ing  of  safety  standards  aboard  the  Queen 
If  an  exemption  is  secured.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  boat,  because  of  her  sprinkler 
system,  is  equal  to  fire  resistant  construc- 
tion material  for  fire  safety  purposes. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  river 
boat  fires  on  the  older  boats  was  the  use 
of  fire  tubes  In  the  boilers.  The  Delta 
Queen  la  actually  superior  to  the  older 
boats  in  this  respect,  because  she  has 
water  tubes  to  her  boilers  and  the  boiler 
room  is  equipped  for  automatic  release 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  the  event  of  Are. 
The  owners  plan  to  augment  the  fire 
sprinkler  system  with  a  new  detection 
system  for  fire,  smoke,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  combasUon.  Also,  an  annunciator 
at  the  bridge  wiU  alert  the  crew  to  any 
emergency  to  these  areas  before  the 
sprtakler  sy.stem  is  triggered  by  the  fire. 
After  the  1966  law  was  passed  intumes- 
cent  fire  retardent  coattags  were  appUed 


to  the  crew  quarters,  all  passenger  lounge 
areas,  and  many  of  the  tadlvidual  pas- 
senger staterooms.  Now  It  Is  the  totent 
of  the  owners  to  coat  all  of  the  wall  sur- 
faces in  the  passenger  staterooms  with 
these  totumescent  coaUngs  if  the  Delta 
Queen  is  permitted  to  continue  opera- 
tion. The  owners  also  plan  to  tostall  at  a 
cost  of  »60,000  a  diesel-powered  variable 
speed  bow  thruster,  which  will  enable 
even  a  relatively  Inexperienced  pUot  to 
maneuver  the  boat  to  shore. 

Greene  Line  Steamers  also  plans  to  pay 
a  per  diem  charge  to  have  a  Coast  Guard 
officer  travel  with  the  boat  on  a  regular 
schedule.  If  this  is  not  practical,  they  will 
then  hire  a  retired  Coast  Guard  officer 
as  safety  officer,  who  will  make  sure  that 
the  safety  equipment  is  equal  to  Coast 
Guard  requirements. 

For  these  reasons  and  others.  I  still 
support  the  amendment  which  would 
exempt  the  Delta  Queen  from  the  19S6 
safety  at  sea  law,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  to  the  Bouse  will  agree 
with  me  after  studytag  the  unblemished 
safety  record  of  the  last  overnight  pad- 
dle wheel  passenger  steamboat  in  opera- 
tional condition  to  the  world 


STUDENT    REVOLUTIONARIES    ARE 
A  &MALL  MINORmr 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  re- 
cent years  we  all  have  become  tocgfeaa- 
togly  concerned  with  student  unritat 
our  colleges  and  universities.  MoWie- 
cently  we  have  seen  this  unrest  move 
from  peaceful  dissent  to  cries  for  out- 
right revolution.  We  must  remember  that 
students  who  .seek  revolution  by  explod- 
tag  bombs  are  criminals  and  represent 
only  a  small  mtoority.  We  should  not  for- 
get that  most  students  have  a  stocere  to- 
terest  to  the  preservation  of  our  society 
and  are  toterested  only  to  constructive 
change  through  peaceful  channels. 

Prom  February  1969.  until  August  of 
this  year.  Michael  Almond,  a  former  re- 
search assistant  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  and  now  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
Una  at  Chapel  Hill,  traveled  to  Europe 
as  a  part  of  his  university  studies  to  leam 
firsthand  what  all  the  student  shouting 
is  about.  Mr.  Almond  presented  some  of 
his  findings  and  observations  to  the  Pilot 
Mountato,  N.C.,  Lions  Club  recently  to  a 
very  toteresttog  and  informative  talk.  I 
tliink  his  gjeech  merits  the  attenUon  of 
those  who  are  seriously  toterested  to 
progress  through  peaceful  means.  We- 
are.  todeed.  fortunate  to  have  students 
such  as  Michael  Almond,  who  are  deter- 
mtaed  that  academic  freedom  shall  sur- 
vive and  prosper.  Mr.  Almond  ended  his 
sjwech  to  the  Pilot  Mountain  Lions  Club 
with  the  followtog  plea: 

I'd  like  to  clofi*  with  a  r&tber  urgent  re- 
quest for  jova  patience  a  UtUe  longer  to  give 
those  or  us  who  are  wlUIng  to  work  within 
the  system  a  fighting  chance  to  capture  the 
Imagination  of  a  whole  generation  at  Ameri- 
can youth,  to  hopefully  recreate  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  In  the  Image  ol  the  21st  Century'! 
demanda. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  tiiat  the  text  of  the  speech  by  Mr 
Almond  of  August  20,  1970,  be  prtoted 
to  the  Ricoan. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  Bt  MicHtfx  Aluond 
The  first  Tact  of  life  I  learned  about  deal- 
ing with  students  la  that  you  can  never  bunch 
them  all  together  Into  a  neat  little  group' 
called  "the  student  movement."  This  Is  a 
mlKtske  I  think  Is  made  too  many  times  all 
over  the  world,  and  Is  ssd  because  It  gives 
a  bad  name  to  a  lot  of  Idds  who  would  never 
think  of  burning  down  a  building,  or  throw- 
ing rocks  and  bottles  at  policemen. 
''  In  Europe,  the  percentage  of  students  who 
are  really  revolutionaries  is  extremely  small, 
but  yet  they  can  exert  an  influence  far  be- 
yond their  numbers.  If  the  truth  Is  known, 
most  of  the  students  in  Europe  are  Just  aver- 
age kids  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  uni- 
versity experience,  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  So  the  first  thing  I  believe  we  all  must 
do  ifl  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  and  sep- 
arate the  anarchists,  maolsts.  and  proletarian 
revolutionaries  from  the  rest  of  the  stutient 
population. 

Now  that  w«'ve  drawn  the  line  and  cleared 
things  up  a  bit.  Just  who  are  these  campus 
revolutionaries  and  what  do  they  want?  As  I 
traveled  from  country  to  country,  I  discov- 
ered that  the  same  pattern  was  emerguig 
everywhere.  For  the  most  part,  these  revolu- 
tionaries are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
rather  wealthy  parents  who  have  always 
known  luxuries  of  affluence,  and  have  never 
had  to  worry  about  money  matters.  But  what 
surprised  me  was  that  as  soon  as  they  left 
home  for  the  college  campus,  they  turned 
against  all  their  parents  had  given  them  and 
decided  that  It  should  all  be  destroyed.  And 
I  want  to  be  clear  about  this;  when  I  am 
speaking  about  revolutionary  students.  I 
mean  precisely  a'hat  I  say.  These  students 
want  a  complete  and  violent  overthrow  of 
western  society  and  Its  form  of  government. 
They  want  to  see  our  way  of  life  replaced 
by  a  marxlst  socialist  regime. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  all 
taught  to  place  a  lot  of  faith  In  good  old 
common  sense,  and  I  must  admit  that  some 
of  the  beliefs  of  these  revolutionaries  seem 
to  Ehow  a  complete  lack  of  any  common  sense 
at  all.  Per  instance,  they  say  that  they  have 
got  to  have  the  average  working  man  on  their 
side,  but  hardly  a  one  of  them  has  ever  set 
foot  In  a  factory  or  mill  like  the  ones  that 
ring  this  mountain.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  should  see  that  their  violent  tactics  are 
making  working  class  people  more  and  more 


from  the  right  or  the  left  of  politics.  1\>  me. 
to  criticize  without  suggesting  how  to  do 
things  any  better  I5  inexcusable.  More  than 
this,  it  is  Irresponsible,  especially  when  thou- 
sands of  national,  state,  and  local  leaders 
like  yourselves  spend  your  enUre  lives  look- 
ing for  a  better  way. 

But  as  I  said  when  I  started,  the  revolu- 
tionaries represent  only  half  the  story.  It  Is 
sad  that  they  should  get  all  the  attention. 
In  all  of  Germany,  there  may  be  at  most  600 
or  so  of  these  commuted  revolutionaries,  but 
tlieir  actions  can  cause  the  whole  country  to 
take  an  anti-student  attitude.  What  we  need 
to  talk  about  now  are  the  moderate,  non- 
violent students  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
we  drew  a  while  back. 

I  hope  I  haven't  led  you  to  believe  that 
this  group  of  students  is  apathetic.  That's 
not  true  at  all.  They  are  Just  as  informed  as 
the  revolutionaries,  but  are  willing  to  work 
within  the  system.  These  are  the  concerned 
majority  of  students,  who  see  that  their  so- 
ciety has  problems  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  help  find  answers.  They  see  the  need 
for  change  In  a  fast-moving  world,  and  want 
a  chance  to  make  things  better.  These  young 
people  can  bring  to  our  society  an  exciting 
wave  of  new  ideas  and  new  energy  which  we 
need  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems  of 
the  70's.  the  80's.  and  even  beyond.  These 
young  people  are  the  best  friends  a  demo- 
cratic government  can  have,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  for  them.  They  will  be  the 
agents  of  inevitable  change,  and  should  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  for  reasonable, 
gradual,  but  constructive  change  has  become 
a  fact  of  life  In  the  modern  world. 

There  Is  something  that  worries  me.  how- 
ever, and  I  think  it  bothers  a  lot  of  people 


don't   have   to  bum   down  the  universities 
to  work  for  equiU  rights. 

I  think  there  have  been  encouraging  signs 
that  this  is  happening.  More  and  more 
moderate  students  are  dissociating  them- 
selves from  the  revolutionaries.  More  and 
mcwe  they  are  finding  their  own  constructive 
ways  to  work  lor  change  without  the  use 
of  violence.  BeUeve  me.  I  can  see  how  many 
of  you  out  there  must  be  pretty  disgusted 
with  some  of  the  thing!)  that  have  been  going 
on  on  the  campuses  and  witb  what  you 
read  In  the  newspapers  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I'd  like  to  close  with  a  rather  urgent 
request  for  your  patience  a  little  longer  to 
give  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  work 
within  the  system  a  fighting  chance  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  a  whole  generatiou 
of  American  youth,  to  hopefully  recreate  the 
American  ideal  In  the  image  of  the  2!st  cen- 
tury's  demands. 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1970— AN  UN- 
EXPECTED RESULT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  one 
effect  the  proposed  import  quota  bill  will 
have  on  the  sportsmen  of  this  country. 

Imported  ski  boots  and  imported  track 
shoes  and  jogging  shoes  will  be  included 
in  the  Imported  nonnibber  footwear  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bUl.  the  supplies  of  these  Items  could  be 
curtailed  significantly.  When  a  person 
examines  the  statistics  concerning  im- 


^___ ported  shoes,  he  finds  that  athletic  shoes 

today.  I'm  talking  about  the  rising  Ude'of     account  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
militancy  not  only  in  this  country,  but  In     total.  The  statistics  for  1969  offer  evi- 


others  as  well.  Too  many  people  have  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  they  can  be  heard 
is  to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  too 
often  violence  la  the  first  resort,  not  the  last. 
Race  relations  are  one  example  In  our  coun- 
try. The  Vietnam  war  Is  another.  Both  these 
issues  present  tremendous  problems  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  really  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  finest  minds  lu  the  country 
would  rather  burn,  loot,  and  throw  molotov 
cocktails  than  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out 
some  sort  of  meaningful  solution.  But  the 
thing  that  worries  me  the  most  is  the  po- 
tential reaction  of  the  majority  to  this  mili- 
tancy. If  the  current  level  of  violence  In  thU 
country  continues  or  increases,  I'm  afraid 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  tremendous  back- 
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Its  own  threat  to  democrac;.  The  backlash 
If  It  comes,  could  easily  turn  Into  a  >hot«un 
approach.  The  violence  might  be  crushed 
but  so  might  the  liberty  and  personal  freed- 
dom  which  we  all  ralue  so  highly,  and  Is 
what  makes  our  country  great.  What  then. 
Is  the  answer?  How  can  we  establish  some 
sort  of  peace  on  the  campuses  without  uicn- 
nclng  academic  freedom  and  personal  rights? 
As  I  said  In  the  beginning.  I  thlnli  the 
first  thing  is  to  clear  things  up  a  bit  about 
who  Is  who.  AU  students  are  not  bums. 
Impudent  snobs,  or  revolutionaries.  That  Is 
where  you  can  help.  By  not  automatically 
fixing  labels  to  a  whole  generation  of  col- 
lege kids  because  of  the  Irresponsible  actions 
of  a  few.  But  moderate  students  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  you.  Sooner  or  later  and 
the  sooner  the  better  as  far  as  Im  concern- 
ed, moderate  students  on  the  campus  have 
got  to  stop  letting  themselves  be  led  around 
by  the  nose  by  the  radical  students.  Stu- 
dents also  mtist  draw  the  Une  among  their 
own  ranks  and  ask  those  who  want  to  per- 
petrate violence  to  kindly  step  across  It  to 
the  other  side,  because  we  don't  Intend  to 
accept  your  lead  any  further.  It  has  got  U3 
become  clear  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
revodutlouary  to  oppose  the  war:  That  you 


up  with  the  violence,  burning,  and  destruc- 
tion that  follows  these  radical  students.  But 
the  revolutionaries  reply,  "we've  read  Marx 
and  his  books,  and  therefore  we  know  what's 
best  for  the  working  man."  Now  to  me  that 
sounds  Just  a  little  far-fetched,  and  I  think 
you  win  agree. 

But  the  thing  that  upsets  me  the  most  Is 
that  these  revolutionaries  can't  tell  me  how 
they  are  going  to  do  things  any  better.  They 
present  no  viable  alternative.  They  keep  say- 
ing that  we  should  bum  our  society  to  the 
ground,  but  they  never  say  what  they  plan 
to  put  In  lU  place.  This  comment  from  a  stu- 
dent at  a  French  University  Is  typical : 

"Wo  don't  know  what  we  want.  All  we 
know  U  that  we  don't  like  what  we  have 
now.  Therefore  we've  got  to  destroy  the  way 
things  are  now  In  hopes  that  they  can  get 
better.  The  revolution  Is  coming,  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  but  I  honestly  have  no 
Idea  what  It  WIU  be  like  after  it  Is  over." 

Now  does  that  sound  like  the  words  of  a 
highly-educated,  highly  Intelligent  univer- 
sity student?  Somehow  I  find  It  dllBcult  to 
understand  how  such  bright  students  can  be 
taken  In  by  such  vague  and  meaningless 
dogma.  For  dogma,  rhetoric,  and  fiery 
speeches  are  Just  as  bad  whether  they  comi 
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It  can  be  seen  that  women's,  misses', 
children's,  and  infants'  shoes  form  the 
Uon's  share  of  shoe  imports — 76  percent. 
Ski  boots  total  only  0.3  percent,  and  all 
other  athletic  shoes  only  1  percent. 

An  examination  of  the  cost  statistics 
shows  tliat  ski  boots  are  an  extremely 
high-cost  item,  and  are  not  the  low-cost 
Import  that  Is  caiuing  concern  to  many 
people.  The  average  declared  value  for 
a  pair  of  Imported  ski  boots  in  1969  was 
more  than  seven  times  Uie  average  value 
of  all  nonrubber.  Tlie  ski  boot  declared 
value  was  $15.73  versus  the  average  value 
of  only  $2.20.  Reflected  in  this  great 
price  difference  is  the  higher  quality  ma- 
terial, the  greater  quantity  of  material, 
and  the  greater  labor  cost  which  all  go 
into  ski  boots. 

One  further  point  Is  that  the  ski  boot 
contribution  to  the  total  imported  non- 
rubber  footwear  actually  has  fallen  in 
recent  years.  It  was  0.7  percent  in  1965, 
and  only  0.3  percent  In  1969. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  ski  boots, 
we  should  examine  the  impact  of  tlie 
import  quota  bill  on  track  and  Jogging 
shoes.  In  1969.  only  14  pairs  out  of  every 
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1. 000  shoes  sold  were  shoes  designed  for 
any  athletic  use.  Ctf  the  14  pairs.  11  were 
manuXactured  in  the  United  States  and 
tliree  were  imported.  That  i5  three  pairs 
out  of  1,000  that  are  imported.  The  per- 
centage for  track  and  jogging  shoes 
would  be  even  smaller. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  produced 
many  world-class  track  athletes  and  also 
has  a  national  reputation  for  our  jogging 
programs.  In  Oregon,  as  in  other  States, 
athletes  choose  Imported  track  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  better — in  a  sport  where 
"better"  is  measured  In  the  tenths  of  a 
second  and  fractions  of  an  inch.  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  supply  of  these  shoes  cur- 
tailed. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee did  acknowledge  that  athletic  shoes 
have  unique  qualities  that  separate  them 
from  the  bulk  of  shoe  imports,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
statement  at  page  39  of  their  report  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

It  was  brought  to  the  committee'3  atten- 
tion tbat  cert&in  articles  of  athletic  footwear 
Imports,  ore  selected  by  athletes  because  they 
feel  thftt  tne  design  of  the  shoes,  including 
n.  close  Qt  snd  light  welgbt.  are  particularly 
suited  to  their  needs  a.s  a  professional  or 
amateur  performer.  7*he  shoe  is  elected  by 
the  athlete  for  its  suitability  for  the  particu- 
lar athletic  event  involved,  and  the  price  Is 
generally  higher  than  that  charged  for  do- 
mestically produced  athletic  shoes  of  the 
some  type  It  is  expected  that  the  President 
would  exercise  his  authority  in  this  kind 
of  a  situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
It  may  be  true  that  it  is  expected  that 
the  President  would  exercise  liis  auttior- 
ity  in  this  kind  of  a  situation,  it  still 
troubles  rae  to  see  this  section  remain  as 
it  stands.  The  President  could  be  pres- 
sured by  domestic  shoe  manufacturers 
not  to  allow  any  exceptions  at  all,  re- 
gardless of  ttie  merit.  The  position  could 
be  adopted  by  the  domestic  manufactur- 
ers that  any  exception — regardless  of  the 
merit — would  be  a  foot  in  the  door,  so  to 
speak,  for  other  exceptions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  a  hidden  harpoon  for 
the  sporumen  of  our  country.  The  rami- 
fications of  this  bill  are  far  reaching. 
They  can  alTect  areas  that  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill  usually  stressed  by  the 
bill's  defenders.  This  example  is  one 
where  an  unexpected  result  could  very 
well  occur. 


THE    RAILPAX   BILI^ADDRESS    BY 
DONALD  E.  DEUSTER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mi-.  President.  Donald 
E.  Deuster.  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, has  made  a  remarkable,  can- 
did, and  factual  speech  to  the  Railroad 
Transportation  Institute  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  5,  1970. 

Mr.  Deuster  discussed  from  a  first- 
iiand  view,  the  administration's  struggle 
to  get  the  Railpax  bill  enacted  into  law. 
In  the  speech  he  correctly  quotes  my 
statement  regarding  the  role  played  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Phodtt)  In  the  effort  to  get 
a  bill  through  the  Commerce  Committee. 


In  addition,  he  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  effort  made  by  a  distinguished 
Coloradan,  Mr.  Robert  Kessler,  now 
general  counsel  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  in  the  final  moments  be- 
fore the  Railpax  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
I  must  say  that  I  was  pleased  with  Mr. 
Deuster 's  candor  in  telling  the  stoiy 
which  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  not  directly  involved  with  the  bill 
will  And  interesting.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Deuster's  remarks  be  recorded  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Saving  the  Passenger  Train 
( Remarks  of  Donald  E.  Deuster) 

Americans  should  be  singing  "Hallelullaf 
and  Ameni  Congress  has  saved  the  passenger 
train !" 

Absolutely  t  If  history  notes  one  great  deci- 
sion by  the  9lst  Congress,  tt  will  be  enact- 
ment or  the  landmark  National  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970. 

Why?  Well,  essentially  this  rail  passenger 
act  signifies  a  triple  transportation  acoom- 
pli^Jiment. 

First.  It  marks  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
American  passenger  train  system.  Secondly. 
It  portends  the  rehabilitation  of  our  ailing 
railroad  Industry.  And  thirdly.  It  Is  a  giant 
step  toward  bringing  America's  national 
transportation   policies   into   balance. 

Soon,  If  all  goes  well,  beautiful  gleaming 
red,  white  and  blue  passenger  trains  will  be 
streaking  across  the  land.  These  "America- 
liners"  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Every  evening  for  the  past  two  years  when 
I  arrived  home  from  Capitol  HlU.  confused 
and  weary,  my  wife  would  taunt  me  by  ask- 
ing: "Well,  dear,  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me 
what  happened  to  the  rail  passenger  bill 
today?" 

Happily,  that  tortuous  and  treacherous  leg- 
islative trail  Is  past.  Last  Friday,  out  In  Calt- 
fomla.  President  Nixon  with  a  flourish  of  hia 
pen  Constitutionally  converted  what  was  "our 
bill"  into  what  Is  now  "the  law  of  the  land." 
What  a  relief]  What  Joyl  And  what  a  strug- 
gle! 

During  the  germination  of  this  Jubilee  Act 
of  Congress,  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
the  only  Nixon  Administration  official  as- 
signed full-time  to  work  on  Capitol  HIH 
solely  on  railroad  affairs. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
this  task  has  afforded  me  to  meet  and  work 
with  so  many  friendly  r&Uroad  people.  tn< 
eluding  chairman  Don&l  Turkal  and  Secre- 
tary Jim  Nlabet  of  the  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion  Institute. 

The  harmonious  spirit  evidenced  In  this 
Congress  by  railroad  people — president,  union 
leaders  and  the  Capitol  HUl  legislative  re- 
presentatives (or  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment— has  been  phenomlnal. 

Despite  this  unusual  team  spirit.  Snai  en- 
actment of  the  raU  passenger  biu  was  an 
eleventh  hour,  suspenseful  Congressional 
clilThanger. 

BIGH    HOPES    FROM    THE    HENHOUSE 

Initially,  most  experts  doubted  that  any 
railroad  bill  would  pass.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  gave  a  pep  talk  to  a 
gathering  of  Republican  women  at  Highland 
Park.  Illinois.  Be  told  about  an  old  barn- 
yard rooster  who  had  gathered  all  his  hens 
Into  the  chlckenhouse  for  an  Inspirational 
harangue. 

At  the  finale  of  this  elocution,  for  Illus- 
trative purposes  the  rooster  rolled  out  a  giant 
ostrich  egg  into  the  henhouse  floor.  "Now. 
girls,"  said  he,  "don't  get  me  wrong.  It's  not 
that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of 
your  performance.  But,  I  do  want  to  show 


you  that  with  a  little  extra  effort,  it  can  be 
done." 

Believe  me.  precisely  that  kind  of  extra 
exertion  was  required  to  bring  about  passage 
of  the  railroad  bill. 

Unfortunately  but  predictably,  this  land- 
mark law  became  mired  in  the  usual  murky 
pre-election  adjournment  atmosphere  on  the 
HUl.  LuckUy.  It  was  extricated  from  a  legis- 
lative snakeptt  of  partisan  cross-fire,  mysteri- 
ous footdragglng.  great  confusion  and  some 
stuping. 

On  The  very  last  day  of  Congress  the 
passenger  bUI  slipped  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  shortly  before  noon  on  a 
voice  vote,  languished  most  of  the  afternoon 
'  In  the  Enrolling  Clerk's  office,  was  finallv 
me.viengered  over  to  the  Senate  just  half  an 
hour  before  adjournment,  and  shimmied 
through  another  voice  vote  only  moments 
before  the  last  gavel  fell. 

From  start  to  finish  the  path  of  this,  bui 
was  spiced  by  melodramatic  suiq>ense  and 
humor. 

One  day  during  the  Senate  hearings  back 
In  September  1969.  Chairman  George  Bloom 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission told  a  tale  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  better  quality  passenger  service.  He 
recalled  how: 

"Service  was  so  bad  the  passengers  at  AN 
toona,  Pennsylvania  got  off  the  train,  sac 
down  in  front  of  the  engine,  did  not  get  on. 
and  said  they  were  going  to  sit  there  until 
they  got  Ice  and  alrconditlonlng  on  the 
train." 

At  this  point.  Senator  Howard  Cannon  of 
Nevada  leaned  forward  to  ask:  "Are  they 
siui  there?" 

Laughter  rocked  the  hearing  room  and  that 
Incident  has  often  been  retold.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  Joke  reflects  the  widespread 
public  and  Congressional  disapproval  of  the 
miserable  rail  passenger  service  we  now  suf- 
fer. Fortunately,  enactment  of  the  passenger 
bin  offers  us  a  golden  opportunity  to  over- 
come this  public  outrage  and  the  Industry's 
bad  Image  by  providing  excellent  service. 
Happy  days  are  ahead— I  hope! 

PAKABLE  OP  THE  CKOOKED  RAnJKlAO 

During  these  same  Senate  bearings,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Penn  Central,  Stuart 
Saunders,  was  queried  as  to  why  the  Penn 
Central  passenger  trains  did  not  travel  faster. 
After  describing  the  peculiar  curvature  of 
the  Penn  Central  tracks.  Mr.  Saunders 
stimmed  it  up  by  saying:  "You  see.  ours  Is  a 
very  crooked  railroad." 

The  belly  laughs  subsided  considerably 
when  the  news  broke  on  Sunday,  June  28. 
1970.  that  the  Penn  Central  was  going  into 
bankruptcy  and  when  Congress  began  ex- 
amining the  circumstances.  Fortunately,  all 
this  happened  one  month  after  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  passenger  bill  because  im- 
mediately shock  waves  struck  Capitol  Hill 
and  thoroughly  muddied  the  legislative  wa- 
ters. The  bankruptcy  triggered  four  reac- 
tions: 

One.  At  long  last  Congress  l>ecame  con- 
vinced that  the  railroads  were  not  Just  cry- 
ing "wolf."  Credibility  was  unbearablUty  of 
the  passenger  train  deficits. 

Two.  A  hasty  search  was  begun  to  And  a 
scapegoat  somewhere.  All  the  old  simple 
answers  were  dredged  up  again.  We  listened 
to  Congres.sional  charges  of  "bad  mnnage- 
ment, — intentional  downgrading  of  serv- 
ice.— conglomerate  manlpulutlous. — un- 
grateful robber  barons — and  subsidlzM 
competition." 

Three.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads hastily  completed  and  publicized  the 
"ASTRO  Report"  on  the  industry's  overall 
plight.  The  principal  thrust  of  that  report 
was  the  urgent  need  to  correct  deficient  pub- 
lio  policies. 

Four.  After  the  Initial  shock,  confusion 
and  consternation  passed  away,  the  need  for 
the  rail  passenger  bill  became  obvious  to  al- 
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most  everybody.   Expectation  of  Houfs  bc 
tion  on  the  bill  became  widespread. 

So.  It  all  came  to  pass  on  October  14,  1070. 
but  not  before  one  final  flourish  of  humor. 
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THB  KTSTERT  AMENDMENT 

Minutes  before  the  House  was  to  adjourn. 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  rushed  onto  the 
floor  to  excitedly  report:  "The  Senate  has 
amended  the  raUroad  bill  and  is  sending  it 
back!" 

In  utter  consternation  Members  rushed  to 
Speaker  McCormack  to  hold  up  adjourn- 
ment. Simultaneously,  a  crowd  of  Members 
circled  around  Republican  Congressman 
Durward  O.  "Doc"  HaU  of  Missouri  to  fa- 
cilitate "unanimous  consent"  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  raU  bill  when  it  came  back  bur- 
dened with  some  mysterious  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene.  Con- 
gressman Albert  next  announced  that  he  had 
been  misinformed.  Actually,  it  was  some 
crime  bill  that  the  Senate  had  amended. 

At  this  point.  Congressman  Harley  O 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  care- 
fully maneuvered  the  bU]  through  quite  a 
procedural  obstacle  course,  was  in  no  mood 
to  speculate  or  act  on  hearsay.  Mr.  Staggers 
Insisted  that  adjournments  be  held  up  until 
he  had  personally  spoken  with  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 

Only  aft«r  he  was  positively  and  person- 
ally assured  from  the  very  mouth  of  Senator 
Xiansfleld  that  Indeed  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  rail  passenger  bill  with  no  amendments, 
and  it  was  now  cleared  for  the  President 
only  then  did  Mr.  SUggers  advise  the  Speak- 
er to  adjourn. 

So.  the  gavel  fell  at  thirteen  minutes  past 
four.  Congress  was  out,  and  rail  passenger 
EcrWcc  was  in. 

To  describe  In  capsule  form  this  extended 
and  precarious  legislative  Journey  is  impos- 
sible. One  analogy  comes  to  mind  which  may 
help  others  appreciate  how  things  like  this 
happen  on  Capitol  Hill. 

THE  CaCAT  IJBEBTTVn.t,B  PUSH 

Several  years  ago  my  wife  and  I  were  spec- 
tators at  on  unusual  sporting  event  back 
home  in  UbertyvlUe.  IlUnols.  The  Llberty- 
vllle  Athletic  Club  secured  a  giant  medicine 
ball,  six  feet  In  diameter.  This  giant  heavy 
ball  was  placed  on  the  fifty  yard  Mne  of  a 
football  field.  Two  teams  of  twenty  men 
Uned  up.  When  the  whistle  blew,  everybody 
started  pushing. 

As  bodies  Jostled  and  elbows  flew  In  the 
air,  the  Llbertyvllle  volunteer  firemen 
pumped  a  powerful  stresm  of  water  on  the 
ball,  on  the  players  and  on  the  field.  Soon 
everything  was  muddy,  and  slippery.  Every- 
body was  lunging  at  the  ball,  knees  were  be- 
ing scraped,  tempers  were  rising,  but  nothing 
was  happened  to  the  balL  What  a  spectacle! 

THE   CRISIS   AND   THE   IMPASSE 

The  scene  precisely  resembled  the  situa- 
Uon  In  WaslUngton.  DC.,  during  the  wint«r 
of  1M9  and  1970  as  both  the  Nixon  Admmis- 
tration  and  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee struggled  and  searched  for  some  good 
solution  to  the  passenger  train  crisis. 

First.  RlmoBt  everybody  agreed  that  it  was 
a  crisis.  When  I  was  bom  in  1929,  there  were 
20,000  passenger  trains  serving  America  But 
in  Just  forty  short  years,  as  Congressman 
WUIlam  Springer  of  nilnola  emphasized  on 
the  House  floor,  thirty-nine  of  every  forty 
trains  had  disappeared  Only  500  remained 
and  they  were  vanishing  fast. 

Secondly,  neither  the  Administration  nor 
the  Senate  oommlttee  could  decide  on  what 
to  do.  There  was  an  Impasse.  Nothing  was 
moving. 

MeanwhUe.  back  at  UbertyviUe,  slowly 
here  and  there,  some  ertraordinary  pushing 
and  Bhovhig  took  place.  As  the  water  spray 
continued  to  bowl  over  players,  the  crowd 
detected  a  slight  movement  of  the  ball  Then 
the  ball  began  to  slog  along  faster  and  faster 


toward  the  goal  line,  picking  up  momentum. 
Now.  It  seemed  impossible  to  stop  it. 

That's  the  way  it  seemed  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  Spring  of  1970  when  finally  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  compromised,  reached  agreement 
on  setting  up  a  quasi-public  corporation  to 
run  a  basic  network  of  passenger  trains,  and 
passed  the  bUl  through  the  Senate  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  78  to  3.  it  was  reaUy 
rolling  t 

THE   CSEAT  FIZZLE 

But,  back  in  UbertyvlUe.  Just  as  the  medi- 
cine ball  reached  the  goal  line,  somehow  It 
punctured,  all  the  air  escaped,  and  the  play- 
ers fell  in  a  muddy  heap  on  the  sloggy  field 
over  a  limp  piece  of  rubber. 

Fortunately  for  our  railroad  bill,  although 
some  of  us  thought  we  heard  the  hissing  of 
escaping  air  up  to  the  Tery  last  minute. 
somehow  the  ball  remained  inflated  and 
found  Its  way  to  the  Presidents  desk  for 
signature  Into  law. 

Even  as  President  Nixon  was  putting  his 
pen  to  the  Act,  there  was  a  hissing  rumor 
circulating  around  Washington  that  he 
might  not  sign  the  blU.  and  therebv  give  this 
lovely  landmark  legislation  what  is  Jsnown  as 
a  "pocket  veto."  Under  the  Constitution, 
when  Congress  adjourns,  the  President  must 
sign  a  bm  within  ten  days  or  else  it  does  not 
become  law.  Happily,  the  President  put  his 
ink  to  the  paper  and  It  was  donel 

Having  been  one  of  the  muddy  multitude 
pushing  this  bill  along  the  slippery  field,  let 
me  tell  you  about  three  heroes  of  the  ball 
game. 

HCBO    ONE:     SENATOE    WINSTON    PEODTT 

The  first  great  hero  of  the  fray  was  sen- 
ator Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont.  Senator 
Prouty's  diligence  and  decisive  action  Is  best 
described  by  the  words  of  his  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Gordon  Aliott  of  Colorado,  spoken  on 
the  day  of  adjournment. 

"How  did  It  come  about?  Qxilte  frankly.  It 
came  about  because  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not  give  up  his  fight  on  April 
9  when  the  committee  (Senate  Commerce) 
decided  to  report  an  operating  subsidy  bill. 

"My  distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont 
filed  Individual  views  and  unveiled  In  detail 
his  proposal  for  creating  a  semi-public  cor- 
poration to  take  over  all  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

•Within  one  month's  time.  Senator  Prouty 
had  accomplished  the  impossible.  Ho  had 
convinced  rail  management,  rail  labor  his 
own  administration,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  National  Association 
of  RaUroad  Passengers,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  minority  leadership  that 
his  proposal  was  a  superior  method  for  solv- 
ing the  crisis  in  rail  passenger  service. 

On  May  6.  1970.  the  Senate  by  a  vote  ai  78 
to  3  approved  Senator  Prouty's  proposal." 

This  extraordinary  legislative  achievement 
amazed  most  onlookers.  Including  me.  and 
clearly  marked  Senator  Prooity  as  hero  num- 
ber one. 


HEEO    TWO:    SECan-ABT    JOHN    A.    VOLPS 

Undoubtedly,  the  second  great  hero  was 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  A  Volpe 
Secretary  Volpe  labored  day  and  night,  as  ts 
hU  habit,  to  seek  out  the  most  sensible  way 
Of  rosolvmg  the  rail  passenger  crisis.  This 
called  for  a  lot  of  pusliing  and  hammering. 

Finally  after  a  protracted  period  of  gesta- 
tion running  from  the  spring  of  1969  into 
the  spring  of  1970.  Secretary  Volpe  ham- 
mered out  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  out  of  the  Administration  the  con- 
cept Of  the  rail  passenger  corporation. 

THB   UEAKT   PEOPOSAL 

Unfortunately.  In  January  1970  before  the 
White  House  could  approve  this  complicated 
propoBlUon,  somehow  the  details  found  their 
way  into  the  dally  newspaper.  How  embar- 
rassing and  aggravating  u  was.  Even  though 
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the  "press  leak ••  is  part  or  Wasblagton  Ufe, 
neither  the  White  House  nor  Members  of 
Congress  like  to  leam  about  Administration 
propoealr  in  their  morning  paper. 

Despite  the  difflculLIes.  Secretary  Volpe 
conunuea  to  work  lor  a  solution.  He  kept  his 
top  policy  aaviiers  slruesUng  to  pertect  Oie 
corporation  idea  he  discussed  the  duommn 
»lth  railroad  people,  he  cooperated  clotclv 
with  Senator  Prouty  and  he  negotiated  with 
Chairman  Warren  Mngnuson,  senior  Reptih- 
llcan  Norris  Cotton  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Vane*  Hartke  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Secretary  Volpe  secured  Admm- 
Istratloa  approval  lor  the  compromlike  bill 
that  vaa  ultimately  produced.  ConstanUT 
he  was  pushing  the  ball. 

When  It  came  to  expostulating  the  virtues 
of  the  passenger  bill.  Secreury  Volpe  must 
have  spent  more  time  on  the  telephone  than 
anyone  In  Washington,  including  even  the 
mojt  talkative  Cabinet  wiie  or  even  my  teen- 
age daughter. 

BIKTH  or  THE   BUX 

Some  may  wonder  when  and  where  this 
great  blU  was  actually  born.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  speech  glren  by  Senator  Dlrksen  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  referred  to  the  "grand  and 
glorious  birth  of  the  Bepublican  Party  at 
Jackson  Michigan." 

I  was  aaboergasted.  As  a  graduate  of  Rl- 
pon  CoUeee.  I  knew  that  the  Bepubllcan 
Party  was  born  at  HIpon.  Wisconsin,  where 
the  first  meeting  was  held  In  a  little  while 
school  house  on  March  SO.  1B54.  L.^ter  on  Ui 
July  of  1854.  a  convention  was  held  at  Jack- 
son. Michigan.  So,  I  put  all  this  In  a  memo- 
randum for  Senator  Dlrksen  and  left  it  with 
his  pei^sonal  secretary,  Mrs.  Glee  Gomlen. 
Soon  the  mailman  brought  me  a  short 
personally  dictated  and  devaataungly  un- 
answerable reply.  It  read : 

•Dear  Don:  Birth  Is  one  thing  and  con- 
ception another.  It  la  true  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  conceived  at  Rlpon.  How- 
ever, It  was  bom  at  Jackson  I" 

Ukewlse.  you  can  say  that  the  railroad 
passenger  bUl  was  conceived  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  However,  It  was 
born  In  the  Senate,  and  the  Senatorial  ob- 
stetricians who  gave  It  form,  birth  and  life 
were  Senator  Prouty,  his  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  their  dili- 
gent professlotial  stair  men.  Dan  OTfleal. 
Paul  Molloy  and  Henry  Rush. 
HKao  THRax:  chaiuuk  haolxt  staqocrs 
If  the  determination  and  persistence  of 
Senator  Prouty  and  Secretary  Volpe  »«re  du- 
plicated by  anyone,  theye  were  matched  by 
the  steadfast  drive  of  the  third  great  hero. 
Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the  House 
Commitlee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce. 

Congressman  Staggers  pushed  this  bill 
steadily  despite  his  committees  exception- 
ally heavy  agenda  of  other  business.  Some  of 
that  other  business  Included  holding  emer- 
gency hearings  and  executive  sessions  and 
settling  the  ttireatened  national  railroad 
strike  in  March,  and  also  investigating  the 
complications  surrounding  the  tragic  Penn 
Central  bankruptcy  in  July. 

Steering  any  bill  ttirough  both  Bouses  of 
Congress  on  one  day  muob  leea  the  laat  day 
before  an  election  campaign  is  quite  an  art. 
Chairman  staggers  accomplished  this  feat 
with  the  precision  of  a  circua  tightrope 
walker. 

LAST   DAT   FOB   A   FAST  Rtn.X 

There  were  throe  Uckliah  procedural  situ- 
ations. First,  Mr.  staggers  luckUy  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Bules  Committee 
on  Tuesday.  October  13th,  Its  very  last  day 
of  sitting.  SkJiiruily  he  participated  in  a 
closed  door  decision  to  leapfrog  tbe  pas- 
senger bm  from  second  place  on  the  Rules 
Comimttee  agenda  into  first  place  ahmd  of 
a  oonttoveTHlal  manpower  bill.  This  expedi- 
tious surge  forward  wai  ateoiutel;  sMimtisi 
for  taking  tli*  bill  to  the  Boom  Ooor  tbu 
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vwy  ftfterncMn  and  completing  general  de- 
tMt«  so  that  voting  could  take  plmce  first 
thing  Wednesday  morning  at  eleven. 

Secondly.  Chairman  Staggers  diplomati- 
cally and  harmoniously  secured  approval  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  a  tech- 
nical revenue  amen<lment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  taxpaylng  railroads  who  join  the 
passenger  corporaclon. 

CHARGING  TSB  LXGISLATIVE  HOKSE 

Once  this  revenue  amendment  was  added, 
two  complications  arose.  First,  the  Constltu* 
tlon  requires  that  all  revenue  legislation  orig- 
inate In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  Staggers  had  to  abandon  the 
Senate  bill.  3,  3706.  and  proceed  with  a  House 
bill.  HB.  17846.  This  changing  of  legislative 
horses  in  midstream  sometimes  causes  con- 
sternation and  confusion  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated. 

Secondly,  under  the  Bouse  Rules  the  bUl 
now  came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  not  one 
but  two  legislative  committees.  Mr.  Staggers 
therefore  had  to  request  a  complicated  "rule" 
under  the  terms  of  which  two  hours  of  floor 
debate  would  be  handled  by  his  Commerce 
committee,  and  one  hour  of  debate  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee under  one  of  their  traditional  "cloeed"  or 
•gag*  rules  forbidding  floor  amendmenu 

All  of  ttalfi  procedural  maneuvering  look 
time,  muddled  the  waters,  and  called  for 
delicate  handling.  Thanks  to  the  legislative 
skill  and  persuasive  powers  of  Congressman 
Staggers,  all  of  these  compUcatlo.is  were 
overcome- 

TMB  WlaARI)  OP  CAPSUtlZATION 

No  account  of  any  bill's  emergence  from  the 
House  Commerce  committee  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  salute  to  the  masterful  ex- 
planatory efforts  of  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  WUllam  L.  Springer  of  nilnols.  Con- 
gressman Springer  put  out  complicated, 
corporation  concept  into  simple  "capsule" 
form.  In  persuasive  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  debate  on  the  House 
floor.  Mr.  Springer  made  the  bill  sound  sim- 
ple and  good    He  was  a  wizard  of  capsullza- 

tiOD. 

Another  spark  plug  for  saving  the  passen- 
ger train  throughout  this  long  struggle  was 
Congressman  Brock  Adams  of  Washington 
who  was  articulate  and  clear  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  Also,  both  Congressman  Al  Ull- 
mnn  of  Oregon  and  John  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  clarlHed  and  simplified 
the  complicated  revenue  amendment  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  greatly  helped  the 
bill  shimmy  forward  unscurred. 

WArriNQ  FOB  THI  DOORS  TO  OPEM 

Even  after  all  these  exertions.  Chairman 
Staggers  found  It  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Speakers  office  and  to  the  House  floor  to 
personally  insure  that  the  passenger  bill  was 
hand- engrossed  and  hastened  to  the  Senate 
In  time  for  octlon  there.  Just  minutes  of  de- 
lay could  have  been  fatal  for  the  Senate 
was  Biixlous  to  leave  town. 

Certain  Senators  were  hoping  that  the 
controversial  farm  bill,  a  political  hot  potato, 
would  not  come  up  for  a  vote  before  the  elec- 
tion. So.  when  the  official  messenger  from  the 
House  arrived  with  the  farm  bUl.  these 
hostile  forces  in  the  Senate  blocked  the 
chamber  door  and  refused  to  admit  the  House 
messenger.  What  an  Insult  to  the  ilouse! 
What  a  burlesque  mockery  of  the  bicameral 
system  (  But  It  happened,  and  while  the  Sen- 
ate doors  remained  blocked,  among  the  Hou-e 
documents  being  refused  admittance  was 
our  beloved  rail  passenger  bill. 

On  that  lost  suspenseful  afternoon  I 
probably  walked  back  and  forth  from  the 
House  side  to  the  Senate  side  at  least  twenty 
times.  With  me  pounding  the  marble  corri- 
dors and  wearing  out  shoe  leather  were  two 
•ttomeya  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, Chief  Counsel  Bob  Kessler  and  As- 


sistant Counsel  Pat  O'DrlacoU.  Together,  we 
waited  for  the  Senate  doora  to  {^en.  We 
vatcbed  from  the  Senate  gallery  when  at  a :  32 
p.m..  the  doors  opened  to  receive  at  long 
last  the  Hotise  messenger  and  the  railroad 
bill. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  took 
the  floor  to  rejoice,  too.  saying:  "Thoughts 
to  deep  for  tears  subdue  the  minority  leader 
who  has  waited  with  unbated  breath,  1  re- 
gret to  aay.  for  the  arrival  of  our  beloved 
messenger  from  the  other  body.  ...  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  messenger  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  ...  I  am  pleased  that  he 
finally  made  this  long  and  perilous  trip  from 
the  House  of  Representatlvee,  surmounting 
as  he  did  one  peril  after  another — perils  con- 
sisting of  individual  Members  of  the  majority. 
emissaries  from  the  majority,  merceoartes. 
Janissaries,  shock  troops,  and — If  we  could 
now  have  the  farm  bill,  my  cup  would  indeed 
overflow,  happiness  would  pervade  the 
Chamber,  and  the  farmers  could  merrily  re- 
turn to  the  tUlage  of  the  soil,  and  tokc  over 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
distribution  of  the  ferUllaer  of  the  Nation." 

WArriNC  AND   WON9EBING 

Tears  from  now  when  I  behold  the  beauti- 
ful Amertcallner  passenger  trains  streaking 
across  the  land,  many  memories  will  return 
no  doubt,  like  this  last  hectic  busy  day  on 
the  Hill.  However,  if  there  was  one  experi- 
ence shared  by  all  the  countless  railroad  men 
who  covered  this  legislation  on  the  Hill,  it 
was  the  long  periods  of  waiting— Waiting  In 
the  lobby  outside  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee rooms  during  closed-door  executive 
sessions  and  wondering  what  was  going  on 
inside. 

As  the  father  of  four  daughters,  the  wall- 
ing room  at  the  maternity  ward  is  a  familiar 
place  to  me,  and  it  seemed  so  similar  to  the 
lobbies  on  Capitol  Hill.  Normally,  you  don't 
care  if  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl  Just  as  long  as 
something  happens  and  all  goes  well.  Now 
that  the  waiting  is  over,  the  landmark  roll 
passenger  bill  has  been  born,  and  where  do 
we  go  from  here? 

Toxir  good  secretary.  Jim  Ntsbet.  specifi- 
cally asked  me  to  offer  some  constructive 
criucism  on  how  to  Improve  the  railroad  In- 
dustry's relationship  with  Congress  and  your 
image  on  Capitol  Hill. 

CONGRESS    IS    A    UIXaOR    OP    AMICRICA 

Normally,  any  industry's  Image  on  Capitol 
HiU  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  its  public  Image. 
Congress  is  a  reflective  institution.  Congress- 
men mirror  the  atutudes.  the  opinions,  and 
the  misconceptions,  too.  of  their  constituents. 

For  most  Americans  the  railroad  system  is 
like  an  iceberg  with  only  one  percent  of  Its 
body  being  visible.  That  mlnlscule  portion 
seen  by  the  public  is  the  dilapidated  and  dis- 
appearing passenger  train  and  the  disgust- 
ingly long  freight  train  blocking  the  highway 
grade  crossing. 

On  my  office  wall  is  an  original  cartoon  by 
Draper  of  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts) 
Telegram  thoi  probably  best  portrays  the 
public,  and  Congressional  attitude  toward 
raUroads.  The  Cartoon  shows  ^sldent  Nixon 
leading  a  sad  dinosaur  over  a  collapsing 
rickety  wooden  railroad  trestle.  The  dinosaur 
Is  gobbling  up  dollar  bills  and  the  turbulent 
waters  beneath  the  collapsing  trestle  are 
labeled  "strike  threat."  President  Nixon  is 
saying  to  the  dinosaur:  "Well  have  you  into 
the  twentieth  century  before  you  know  It!" 

To  overcome  this  miserable  image  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  Is  waging  an 
advertising  campaign  with  the  slogan  "Who 
needs  the  railroads?"  Those  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  answer  will  come  away  appr«- 
ciatlng  that  America  does  need  the  railroads. 

WHO    UKES    THX    OAZLaOAbS? 

But  a  far  more  fetching  question,  related 
to  your  popularity  and  success  on  Capitol 
Hill,  is  this:  "Who  likes  the  railroads?"  Need- 
ing someone,  like  the  irashman  or  the  televi- 


sion repairman,  la  not  the  same  aa  Uklog 
someone,  and  really  wanting  to  help  some- 
one. 

Tou  ask  what  can  railroads  do  to  be  better 
liked?  l«t  me  suggest  four  possible  oppor- 
tunities for  positive  improvement. 

MAKING    AMEEICA'S    PASSENOER    TXAtNS    BEST    IN 
TKK   WORLD 

First,  enactment  of  the  rail  passenger  act 
presents  a  golden  opportunity.  On  the  one 
hand  It  relieves  the  Industry  of  the  financial 
burden  of  running  nonpatroniaed  passenger 
trains.  No  longer  will  the  freight  shipper  be 
indirectly  aubaldlzing  passenger  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  will  be 
operating  the  passenger  trains  for  the  cor- 
poration on  a  contract  basis.  To  a  tremen- 
dous degree,  the  success  or  utter  failure  of 
this  great  new  American  ventiu^  will  rest  in 
your  hands. 

If  these  modern  Amerlcallners  are  shunted 
off  on  a  siding  whUe  lumbering  freight  trains 
grind  by.  there  will  be  considerable  public 
outrage  and  letters  to  Congressmen  like  you 
have  never  seen.  There  could  be  Congressional 
investigations  and  the  industry's  image 
would  sink  In  a  mire  of  wrath  on  Capitol 

No' doubt  the  industry  wlU  resolve  thai 
nothing  of  this  dimension  will  be  allowed  to 
occur.  No  doubt  our  railroaders  wUl  engage 
in  no  footdragging  or  sourmouthing  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  and  perform- 
ance  of  the  passenger  service  contracts. 
Surely  high  statesmanship  and  an  unim- 
peachable spirit  of  cooperation  wUl  make  our 
passenger  trains  the  best  in  the  world. 

This  will  do  more  than  anything  to  im- 
prove the  railroad  Image  on  Capitol  Hill 

MAKING   AMERICA'S   BOXCARS   BEAVTWTL   AND 
V7SI8LB 

Secondly,  many  folks  are  perplexed  as  to 
why  boxcars  cannot  be  painted  with  lumi- 
nous paint  so  they  can  be  seen  by  the  mo- 
torist at  night.  Many  motorists  like  my&eU 
have  been  /learly  frightened  to  death  at  rural 
grade  crossings  where  dark  and  unlit  freight 
trains  pass  almost  imperceptibly  at  night. 

In  America  there  are  millions  of  motorists 
and  some  220,000  grade  crossings,  Experience-- 
like  mine  are  common  and  contribute  to  an 
unfavorable  image.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Pord  in- 
cluded, have  Introduced  bills  to  require  some 
kind  of  reflective  markings  on  boxcars. 

A5  a  lawyer.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  legal 
rea-ioning  related  to  common  law  negligence 
liability  where  reflectors  become  muddy  or 
dirty.  However,  sometimes  public  relations 
considerations  outweigh  technical  legal  argu- 
ments. Paint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and 
nothing  ventured  Is  nothing  gained. 

Why  not  make  boxcars  that  are  visible, 
colorful  and  beautiful?  Why  not  paint  some 
with  peychedellc  colors?  Why  not  make  them 
ornamental  or  inspirational  with  amusing 
slogans  like  the  old  Burma  Shave  signs?  This 
would  improve  your  visibility  and  enhance 
your  image. 

THX  TEMPEST  OVER  TOILETS 

The  lyrics  to  an  old  song  say  "Passengers 
win  please  refrain  from  flushing  toilets  on  the 
train  while  standing  in  the  staUon."  The  old 
rt'fraln  came  to  mind  as  I  sat  In  the  House 
gallery  and  heard  my  mother's  Congressman, 
Henry  Reuas  of  Wiscon-iln,  raise  this  ques- 
tion: 

"I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Chairman 
whether  this  new  equipment  when  installed 
on  this  excellent  new  system  will  have  provi- 
sion as  all  the  trains  of  Europe  and  Canada 
today  do,  tor  adequately  treating  human  or 
other  wastes  w^hlch  are  discharged  from  the 
trains?" 

Chairman  Staggers  fielded  this  pointed 
question  artfully  by  stating;  I  cannot  even 
conceive  of  any  mode  of  transportation  sys- 
tem not  taking  care  df  this  matter,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  today  trying  to  Uke  care 
of  our  environment  in  every  way." 
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Some  railroad  men  have  told  me  that  ihis 
ecological  business  about  toilets  on  trains  is 
Just  a  trivial  tempest  in  »  t«apot.  I  dont 
believe  it.  Even  though  at  this  moment  rail- 
roads are  not  legally  required  to  modernize 
your  toilet  system,  here  la  a  third  area  where 
you  could  take  voluntary  action.  The  AAR 
fid  vert  isements  could  report  what  you  have 
done,  and  the  public  would  applaud.  Tour 
Congressional  image  would  be  improved. 

THE  UNIOENTmEO  TOILETS 

Ssme  humor  crept  into  our  hearings  on  the 
Hill  on  the  subject  of  toilets.  One  Member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  committee  inquired 
of  former  Federal  Railroad  Administrator, 
Reg  Whitman,  what  innovations  were  being 
made  on  the  Metroliner.  Promptly.  Mr.  Whit- 
man replied:  Well,  we  are  experimenting  with 
unidentified  toilets." 


up  to  the  summit.  The  second  Golden  Age 
of  railroading  is  ahead. 

Poselblly,  we  wUI  be  here  when  futiu« 
travelers  the  world  over  will  say: 

"You  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
travel  those  beautiful,  fast,  comfortable 
Amertcallner  passenger  trains.  What  a 
country!" 


CONDITIONS  OP  THE  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  invite  attention  to  four  out- 
standing articles  jtritten  by  Michael 
Chertoff  and  published  In  the  Elizabeth. 
N.J..  Daily  Journal.  Michael  was  one  of 

the  few  very  fortunat*  high  school  stu- 

After  the  chuckling  and  giggling  had  sub-     dents  Who.  through  sponsorshio  of  the  ***  ^  "*•  "^^^^  '*'<*  ^^^  *^»*  w»io  "^ 

led.  Mr   wh.rmnn  .,„„«<^  „,c  c..». .      ^^^^^  Synagogue  Youth    wS  granted     *l?J  .!!?!PlL.'°«*B?'''*  "^^^  *"«  "^^^^nK 


guests,  other  times  apprehension  was  our 
companion.  Not  so  much  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  Jews  whom  we  visited,  lest  our  in- 
descretlons  fall  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  Jews.  They  were  mostly  old.  The  ones 
whom  the  government  expects  to  die  soon 
anyway.  In  Leningrad,  on  Thursday  morning 
there  weren't  many.  Only  those  who  had 
nothing  to  lose.  As  we  entered  led  by  the 
shammos  (custodian)  who  worked  for  the 
government,  they  turned  and  looked  as  if 
afraid.  No  smile  crossed  their  lips. 

Only  mumbled  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  greet- 
ings in  counterpoint  to  the  steady  hum  ol 
the  praymg.  Those  who  began  to  talk  were 
quieted  by  the  shammos. 

Suddenly  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
situation.  We  were  confronted  by  apprehen- 
Mve  old  Jews,  most  of  them  were  too  alraid 


sided,  Mr.  Whitman  clarified  his  statement, 
We  were  not  hiding  loUets  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  passengers.  We  were  simply  adopt- 
ing the  airline  practice  of  having  Just  one 
toilet  that  could  be  used  by  both  sexes.  Tou 
might  call  them  .sexless  or  bisexual  toilets 
"instead  of  the  confusing  adjective  "nnlden- 
tifled." 

JACKALS   OK   THE   HILL 

Recently,  one  public  witness  at  a  Senate 
hearing  referred  to  the  railroad  industry  rep- 
resentatives in  the  room  as  "Jackals." 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
barge  mixing  rule,  the  traditional  rule  under 
which  certain  water  carriers  operate  without 
Federal  rate  regulations.  When  the  barge  bill 
waa  being  considered  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves,  the  railroads  pushed  through 
an  amendment  which  would  have  put  pre- 
viously unregulated  barge  carriers  under 
Federal  regulation  and  red  tape. 

Such  Congressional  shenanigans  are  tran- 
spiring at  the  same  time  that  railroad  presi- 
dents are  blaming  their  financial  plight  on 
over-regulation.  Is  It  sUtesmanllke  to  preach 
that  regulation  Is  killing  the  railroad  and  Is 


the  opportunity  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union 
this  past  summer. 

Learning  greatly  from  this  unusual 
experience.  Michael  presented  his 
thoughts  and  observations  in  this  col- 
lection of  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti^'es 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Elizabeth    (N.J.)    Dally  Journal. 

Sept.  8,  19701 
Peak  Shows.  Then  Leningoad  Jews  Talk 

EorroR's  note.— (Michael  Chertoff.  the  16- 
year-old  son  of  Rabbi  Oershon  B.  Chertoff  of 
Temple  Bnal  Israel  of  Elizabeth,  is  a  sen- 
ior at  The  Plngry  School  In  Hillside  and 
managing  editor  »f  the  school  newspaper. 
The  Plngry  Record.  This  stmamer  he  wa£  one 
of  25  high  school  students  to  tour  behind 


their  synagogue  and  who  might,  or  mlgiit 
not.  be  trustworthy. 

Then  we  spoke  Hebrew.  And  slowly  the 
shells  opened  up.  Not  completely,  ftr  there 
was  still  the  shanunos  frantically  scurrying 
around  trying  to  segregate  us  from  the  con- 
greganu.  But  their  eyes  brightened,  as  they 
asked;  "Are  you  from  New  York?".  "Are  there 
many  Jews  in  America"  or,  from  a  few.  "How 
Is  it  in  Israel?"  Like  a  torrent,  the  questions 
poured  forth,  inquiries  about  salaries  la 
America,  religious  freedom,  and  curiosity 
about  Israel.  Yet  they  were  still  close- 
mouthed  about  themselves. 

At  most,  they  would  volunteer  «ge.  occu- 
pation, and  general  area  of  residence.  When 
questioned  about  life  for  Jews  in  the  U.S£.R  . 
most  were  noncommittal  or  cryptic.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Jews  of  the 
synagogue  in  Leningrad  were  not  going  tu 
compromise  themselves  in  any  way. 

But  there  were  those  rare  few  who  were 
prepared  to  stand  up  for  their  beliers.  in 
Leningrad.  I  met  two  young  Jews  who  were. 
In  their  own  way.  rebelling  against  the  So- 


bad,  but  regulation  Is  Just  what  the  water-     the  Iron  Curtain  imder  the  sponsorship  of     ^'^^  restrictions.  One  was  a  student  and  the 
«,«., . — -n  Uivlted  Sj-nagoguL  Youth.  The  following  Is     ^^ther  an  engineer.  By  attending  sj^agogue 


way  carriers  need? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  industry 
ought  to  be  preaching  free  enterprise  and 
fair  competition  for  all.  for  railroads  and  for 
competitors  as  well.  This  would  be  consist- 
ent, principled,  statesmanlike  and  would 
help  you  overcome  the  label  of  being  legis- 
lative "Jackals." 

THE  SECOND  GOLDEN  ACE  OJ  RAn.aOADXMC  IS 
AHEAD 

In  sununary.  let  me  repeat  the  old  English 
proverb  that  history  repeats  itself.  In  Amer- 
ican railroad  history  this  Is  so. 

Back  in  the  leso's  and  1860s  there  was 
brood  bipartisan  public  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  American  railroad 
system.  In  Washington.  D.C..  both  Republi- 
can   President    Abraham    Lincoln    and    his 


the  first  of  four  articles  relating  his  impres- 
sions of  the  conditions  under  which  Jews 
live  In  the  Soviet  Union.) 

(By  Michael  Chertoff) 
Before   the  Revolution   in    1917.   the   na- 
tional   symbol    of    CtArist    Russia    was    the 
double-headed  e^le  which  represented  Rus- 
sia's unique  position  as  a  both  European  and 
Asian  power.  Today,  when  the  Soviets  have 
designated  the  hammer  and  sickle  as  their 
banner,  the  double-headed  eagle  might  stiU 
be  said  to  represent  a  double  level  of  life: 
for   the   bright,   modern,   efficient   world   of 
Russia   that   the  Soviet  guides   display   co- 
exisu  with  a  deeper,  less  appealing  world  of 
squalor,  unbapplness  and  persecution. 
The  tTnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
— t- —  — ^"»™      n<shes  to  present  Itself  to  the  world  as  a 

vel^  th?raT^'«'*''  ^"^"^   ^'"^'^  "^  **"■      ^"^>*^^  "^^P'^'  '^^  «^«"««  tourlt  is  pro! 
veiop  the  ralh-oads.  grammed  carefully.  He  Is  hustled  from  one 

exposition   to  a   palace   to  a  musexim.  The 


Democratic  rival  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas     wishes  to  present  Itself  to  the  world 
of  Illinois  supported  Federal  action  to  de-     enoimist  .,tn«.»    -m,-  .^-  ° 

velop  the  railroads, 

Federal  land  grants  were  given  and  the 
Golden  Spike  ceremony  at  Promonttwy  Point, 
Utah,  in  1869,  aj-mbollaed  the  birth  of  a 
strong  railroad  system  that  linked  East  and 
West  and  united  the  nation. 

Even  today,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  alts 
on  the  board  of  the  IlUnois  Central  roalroad 
to  symbollae  the  abiding  public  interest  in 
our  railroads. 

Soon,  President  NUon  will  appoint  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
new  rail  passenger  corporation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  John  A.  Voipe  will 
also  sit  on  that  board.  The  presence  of  Pres- 
idential appointees  and  a  Cabmet  officer  wiU 
reflect  the  great  public  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  passenger  corporation. 

Just  aa  the  bankruptcy  of  our  country's 
largest  railroad  this  summer  marked  the  low 
point.  I  believe  enactment  of  the  pas&enger 
bill  initiates  the  long  and  hard  march  back 


Soviet  tourist  organization,  Imourst.  is  out- 
going and  pleasant,  as  long  as  you  confine 
your  interest  to  those  areas  of  Russia  which 
they  feel  should  be  exposed.  But  for  the 
tourist  who  wishes  to  make  an  unpro- 
grammed  visit  there  Is  scrutiny,  from  the 
harmless  old  woman  on  every  floor  (called  a 
djoumya)  who  carefully  notes  your  going 
and  coming,  to  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
sometimes  seem  overly  interested  In  your 
affairs. 

I  saw  both  sides  of  Russia.  Prom  9  a.m. 
unUl  evening  my  group  was  shuttled  around 
Leningrad.  Riga,  and  Moscow,  seeing  the 
Hermitage  collection,  the  Kremlin  Jewels. 
Red  Square,  the  Summer  Palace  and  the 
Neva.  At  night,  some  of  us  would  leave  the 
hotel  to  travel  by  tram  or  subway  to  the  few 
remaining  synagogues  in  the  citlea.  Some- 
times we  were  accompanied  by  imwanted 


and  by  speaking  freely  with  Jewish  visitors 
they  were  Jeopardizing  their  futures.  They 
came  nonetheless.  Tlie  student  was  a'so 
studying  Hebrew  privately,  an  actlvliv 
frowned  upon  by  the  Russian  government, 

Tliese  two  Jews  were  proud  of  themselves 
and  of  their  nationality.  (In  the  UjS-S-R 
Jews  are  considered  a  nationality)  and  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  among  the  freest  men 
anywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Altnough 
their  faces  recede  In  my  mind's  eye,  the 
memory  of  determination  will  remain  with 
me  as  a  torch  of  opumism  to  illuminate  the 
ever  increasing  darkness  which  descends  over 
the  Jewish  community  in  Leningrad. 

I  Prom  the  Elizabeth    (NJ.)   Doily  Journal 
Sept.  9.  19701 
Pleasant  Suhpeisb  in   Latvia  CApriAL 
(By  Michael  Chertoff)  ^ 

We  left  Leningrad  with  a  sense  of  pes- 
simism. Our  brief  stay  there  had  acquainted 
us  with  the  repression  that  the  Jews  In  Len- 
ingrad experienced.  We  had  been  trailed  by 
soldiers  and  members  of  our  group  had  re- 
ceived bizarre  phone  calls  at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

Indeed.  Leningrad  had  fully  lived  up  to  * 
our  notion  of  what  a  Soviet  ctly  should  be: 
Wherever  one  looked  there  were  posters  of 
I^nin.  proclaiming  the  anniversary  of  hts 
birth  m  1870.  In  addition,  we  found  Lenin- 
grad to  have  a  surfeit  of  military  and  naval 
personnel,  as  benfltted  a  large  Soviet  naval, 
city. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia,  was  our  next 
atop,  and  we  found  a  completely  different 
atmosphere.  Despite  the  fact  that  Latvia  liaa 
been  Integrated  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  for  over  20  years,  it  Is  not 
a   Russian    city,   and   aa  tuch   la  given  far 
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greater  latitude  than  Leningrad  or  Moscow 
by  the  authormes.  For  this  reason,  Riga  ia 
ouo  of  the  centers  of  youta  rebellion  against 
SO',  let  rcfitrlctloDfi.  In  this  pleasant  old  town, 
a  popular  resort,  one  does  not  find  the  sense 
L'(  apprehension,  even  among  the  Jews,  that 
tan  be  sensed  elsewhere. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Latvia  does  not 
have  its  guota  of  Communist  activity.  While 
we  were  In  Riga,  our  Itinerary  included  a 
vUvit  to  a  Young  Pioneer  camp  on  the  Latvian 
aeaHhore.  The  Young  Pioneer  orgunlzaatlon 
U  a  Communist  youth  group  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Every  summer  these 
Pioneera  are  taken  to  the  shore  to  particlpote 
in  a  Communlftt -oriented  program  of  sports 
and  camping. 

While  no  real  theoretical  Indoctrination 
uikea  pittce,  the  camp  Is  run  in  a  military 
'itmosphere  that,  wiih  such  a  young  oge 
jrroup.  Is  both  ludirMus  and  horrifying.  We 
wore  escorted  throrf^  tanks  of  red  acarved 
siK,  eight,  nnd  twelve -jrear-olda  standing  at 
allenUon.  many  fidgeting,  as  children  do. 

Each  morning  these  youngsters  come  out 
for  parade.  Their  group  leader^  make  their 
report*  to  the  adult  supervisor,  and  then, 
to  a  brl-sk  mlUtory  tattoo,  all  turn  eyes  right 
to  «ilute  the  Soviet  Oag.  The  salute  consists 
of  a  right  arm  stiffly  rsLted  In  a  manner  im- 
comfortably  remlniacent  of  the  HlUerjugend 
aalutfl  of  Germany  dtu-lng  the  war.  It  la  dla- 
maylng  to  aee  youngsters  with  tuch  bound- 
leaa  energy  already  being  acquainted  with 
p.iny  dtacipline. 

Normal  cunp  ecdvltles  are  pursued  every 
day:  Volleyball,  swimming,  soccer,  and  run- 
ning. Arts  and  crafts  are  also  Included,  but 
the  themes  are  generally  Communist. 

For  our  visit,  a  speciul  dramatic  program 
had  -been  prepared,  complete  with  singing 
and  poetry  recitation,  in  English  and  Bua- 
sia.n.  Naturally,  the  subject  matter  Included 
lAudltory  poems  about  Vladimir  Lenin,  work- 
ers* soQ^B.  and  one  hymn  which  Included  the 
phrase  "We  ar»  prepared  to  flght  all  foes  of 
the  workers'  cause."  Prom  the  mouths  of 
babes. 

Yet  even  the  regimentation  of  the  program 
was  luEufflclent  to  restrain  the  boundless 
energy,  enthusiasm,  curiosity  and  frlendU- 
ness  of  the  campers  After  their  Initial  ahy- 
ntrsa  was  overcome,  we  were  besieged  by  ques- 
tions and  Invited  to  play  soccer  and  volley 
ball.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  were 
given  a  rousing  send-ofT. 

Shaking  hands  with  a  fifteen  year  old 
Pioneer,  playing  soccer  with  a  group  of  Rus- 
sians, all  of  whom  were  being  inculcated 
with  a  philosophy  that  was  the  antithesis 
of  my  own.  were  unique  experiences. 

And  then  there  was  tlie  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Rebellion.  Those  Latvians  who  refue* 
to  be  Intimidated  by  the  Government's  polit- 
ical policies.  One  night,  while  eating  dinner 
at  our  hotel,  the  band  struck  up  "JeruMlem 
of  Gold",  an  Israelt  aong  which  rejoices  In 
the  reunlQcation  of  Jerusalem  and  which 
crested  a  wave  of  popularity  after  the  »U- 
day  war. 

To  have  a  band  dare  play  this  song  In 
the  midst  or  a  country  which  vlllifles  the 
Stiite  of  Israel  as  an  aggressor  is  an  act  of 
consummate  defiance.  Yet  the  band  went  on 
-Ut  pUiy  the  theme  from  Exodus  and  the  Song 
■HAVik  NegUah".  There  we  sat,  at  a  table  re- 
plete with  champfigne,  together  with  our  In- 
touriBt  guides,  in  the  midst  of  a  dinning 
room  full  ot  guests.  Ustenlng  to  L^raeli  songs 
as  il  In  a  cafe  along  Dlzengoff  Street  In 
Tel  AvW. 

What  oould  one  say?  We  were  witnessing  a 
singular  act  of  bravery,  and  suddenly  It 
dawned  on  us  that  Latvia  was  not  a  whole- 
liearted  member  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  Rlgans  were  sometimes  more  than  ready 
to  exhibit  their  independence  from  an  es- 
sentially Rtiaslan  government. 

For  the  only  tlm©  during  my  stay  In 
Russia.  I  f«u  optimism  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  the  community  at  large. 
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PtEV*DlNO    Pl.1«    M    Moscow    MaKCS    PUCOOK 

Swzrr 
(By  Michael  ChertolT) 
Moscow. — The  very  mention  ol  the  name 
brings  to  mind  a  plethora  <sl  Image;!:  the 
Kremlin,  Lenin  Mausoleum  and  Saint  Bnairi 
CatfaedniL  Moscow  has  come  to  represent  the 
Soviet  Union  In  our  eyes,  with  overtones  of 
vogue  nnd  Blnluter  intrigue.  Here  is  the  seat 
or  the  Soviet  government,  an  Apparatus 
which  rules  over  the  largest  single  politically 
united  landmaAs  in  the  world,  and  over  mll- 
liona  ot  RuislauB,  Ukraiulans,  MougoUana, 
Georgians.  Jews,  and  members  of  the  other 
nationality  groups  of  the  n,8.S.H.  Within  the 
surrounding  walls  of  the  Kremlin  meet  the 
men  who  determine  the  fate  of  millions  of 
citleens  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Moscow  is  a  drab  city,  with  nofce  of  the 
color  ot  WaslUngton  or  London.  Russian 
buildings  tend  to  be  massive,  colorless,  struc- 
tures which  bear  down  sternly  over  the 
Btreeu.  There  Is  a  peculiar  emeU  about  Mos- 
cow, a  dank,  musty  smell,  the  odor  to  Itvas 
(a  slightly  alcoholic  concoction  which  tastes 
of  black  bread]  nnd  of  the  open  market. 
The  thoroughfares  ore  wide,  but  the  aide 
streets  are  crowded  with  shoppers  and  pedej9- 
trLms. 

One  sees  thinners  out  now,  proclaiming  the 
glories  of  Lenin  and  of  the  newest  Five  Tear 
Plan,  which  sets  production  goals  every  Ave 
years.  Yet  the  ordinary  Muscovite  seems  im- 
aware  of  the  slogans  as  he  hurries  to  the 
subway,  stopping  only  for  the  inexpensive 
but  deUclous  loe  cream  that  Russians  pur- 
chase from  street  vendors. 

In  the  midst  of  Moscow,  sits  the  Kremlin, 
which  la  a  fortress  vrtth  a  two  kilometer 
perimeter.  Within  the  wail  of  the  Kremlin 
are  the  Lenin  Mausoleum,  where  one  may 
see  on  extremely  waxen-faced  embalmed 
Lenin,  the  Kremlin  museum,  the  Palace  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  (which  houses  the  rub- 
ber stamp  Runsla  1  parliament),  and  Red 
Square.  The  Kremlin  is  majestic,  with  Its 
towers  and  battlements.  Its  Jewels  and  the 
Imposing  black  sedans  which  occasionally 
speed  into  the  government  buildings. 

In  one  corner  ilea  St.  Basil's  Cathedral,  a 
cbaracterlatlcally  Russian  structure  topped 
with  colorful  miniirets.  Just  outside  the 
Kremlin  la  the  Gum  I3epartment  store,  the 
largest  of  ite  type  in  the  world.  The  OUM 
has  an  impressive  ejcterlor,  but  the  atore 
Itself  Is  simply  made  up  of  scores  of  Inell- 
vldual  klasks  selling  dUIerent  wares.  The 
Jostling  crowds  and  the  pungent  smells  are 
remiruscent  of  an  oriental  bazar,  and  It  la 
difficult  to  remember  that  Just  outside  Ue 
Bed  Square  and  the  cold  facade  of  Moscow. 
There  are  three  synagogues  in  Moscow, 
the  largest  one  situated  near  Dzerzhlnaky 
Square,  only  one  subway  stop  from  the  Krem- 
lin, and  only  a  few  blocks  from  No.  2  Ozer- 
zhinskaya.  the  headquarters  of  the  notori- 
ous KGB. 

On  our  Saturday  morning  in  Moscow  we 
attended  aerylcea  there.  As  wo  entered,  we 
were  greeted  by  a  functionary  of  the  syna- 
gogue (probably  an  Informer  to  the  authori- 
ties) who  herded  us  into  a  dock  reserved  for 
guests.  There  I  sat  under  his  watcliful  eye, 
unul  the  opportunity  for  me  to  ■■disappear" 
presented  itself.  I  Joined  a  middle  aged  man 
In  one  comer  and  proceeded  to  talk  to  him. 
His  name  was  S .,  and  he  was  an  en- 
gineer In  Moscow.  Although  he  was  fluent 
only  In  Russian  and  Yiddish.  I  managed  to 
communicate  with  him  In  German,  s 


of  American  salaries  and  at  the  type  of  cloth, 
ing  that  Is  available  in  the  U.a.  As  to  Soviet 
antl-semitism,  ho  shrugged  meaningfully. 
That  was  a  question  that  did  uot  need  to  be 
asked:  its  answer  was  etched  iu  the  foce  of 
evtry  Jew  in  the  congregation. 

The  service  wos  drawn  out,  purposely  tor 
only  in  these  tew  hours  could  the  congre- 
gants be  Jews.  Even  within  the  synagogue 
there  was  tear,  and  when,  st  one  point,  two 
curious  Soviet  soldiers  entered  the  sanctuary 
I  could  hear  my  own  heart  skip  a  beat. 

As  noon  drew  upon  us,  the  old  Jews  sl- 
lenuy  arose  and  wrapped  their  religious  ar- 
ticles In  copies  of  Pravda  (-That  is  the  onlv 
thing  It  Is  good  for.  one  said  to  me.)  As  we 
slowly  eied  out,  stopping  only  brleflv  outside 
to  talk,  we  saw  these  men,  now  looking  as 
Russian  as  any  Muscovite,  hurrying  along 
down  the  street,  daring  to  tarry  no  longer. 

It  makes  one  appreciate  freedom  for  win' 
It  Is. 


was  a  fairly  religious  man.  but  he  told  me 
that,  contrary  to  official  Soviet  assurances. 
It  was  Impossible  tor  him  to  receive  kosher 
meat.  He  conflded  that  Russian  salaries  were 
extremely  low,  even,  for  engineers,  sometimes 
only  a  tew  hundred  rubles  a  month  tor  a 
college  graduate. 
S expressed  amazement  at  the  size 


[Prom   the  Elizabeth    (N.J.)   D«Uy  Journal, 
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BuasisNa  FatTNOiT  to  Moscow  VjsitOES 

(By  Michael  ChertoS) 
It  has  been  quite  a  few  weeks  since  Lenin- 
grad, Riga,  and  Moscow,  and  I  have  now  had 
time  to  collect  my  impressions  and  form  my 
conclusions.  Although  I  have  hod  to  correct 
more  than  a  tew  misconceptions  about  So- 
viet life  and  the  Soviet  people,  I  and  that  mv 
brief  visit  to  the  USSR  hss  oonflrmed  it 
anything,  most  of  what  I  have  read  or  heard 
about  Russia  In  the  post  few  years. 

Many  aspects  ot  Russian  life  ore  pleasant, 
even  more  so  than  m  America;  other,  more 
fundamental  ones,  are  less  agreeable.  It  was. 
perhaps,  the  encounters  with  the  less  agree- 
able experiences,  that  made  me  appreciate 
little  things,  like  a  Visit  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Moscow,  or  even  a  book  with  English  let- 
ters In  the  American  library.  When  one  is 
alone,  little  bits  of  home  are  very  meaningful. 
Throughout  my  visit,  I  found  the  Russian 
people  to  be  among  the  friendliest  on  earth. 
In  view  of  the  animosity  which  some  Ameri- 
cans hold  for  the  Soviets.  It  was  amazing  to 
see  the  warmth  with  which  we  were  treated 
A  Muscovite  Is  more  than  willing  to  help  you 
with  directions,  while  the  gift  of  a  piece  ot 
fruit  to  a  maid,  may  Insure  you  her  bene- 
volence throughout  your  stay. 

This  Is  especially  important,  because  Rus- 
sian maids  feel  no  InhlblUons  about  search- 
ing through  ones  luggage.  Even  the  secret 
policeman  who  followed  us  in  Leningrad  ap- 
peared quite  easygoing  when  a  few  of  us  went 
over  to  strike  up  a  conversation.  Through- 
out our  travels  wo  were  always  approached 
by  curious  Btuslans  and  we  never  found  any 
hostmty. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  when  we  dealt 
with  government  organizations.  While  In- 
tourlBt  Is  extremely  cooperative,  and  tho 
guides  do  everything  to  make  yotu-  stay  com- 
fortable, it  Is  not  uncommon  to  have  liiggago 
tampered  with.  Items  confiscated,  or  to  re- 
ceive bothersome  and  sometimes  frighten- 
ing telephone  calls.  One  learns  not  to  speak 
freely  except  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

The  atmosphere  In  Russia  con  be  oppres- 
sive, especially  when  one  is  constantly  meet- 
ing Jews,  and  the  authorities  never  let  you 
forget,  either  by  harassment  or  by  unneces- 
sary bureaucratication.  who  Is  In  control. 

Because  1970  U  tho  lOOth  anniversary  ot 
Lenlns  birth.  It  was  not  difficult  to  como 
away  with  the  Impression  that  Lenin  Is  the 
god  to  the  Communist  "religion."  Vladimir 
niyich  Lenin  is  sanctified  throughout  the 
USSR.  In  every  city  he  has  monuments  and 
posters,  while  pins  bearing  his  image  cir- 
culate freely.  The  lines  to  the  Lenin  Mauso- 
leum are  literally  miles  long,  and  it  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  guarda  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  propriety  in  dreas.  in  much 
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the  same  manner  aa  some  churches  or  syna- 
gogues. 

It  la  difficult  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
the  process  of  delflcation;  there  are  even  por- 
traits of  Lenin  as  an  Infant,  as  if  to  establish 
a  divine  birth.  There  is  no  wonder  that  reli- 
gion is  frowned  upon  by  the  Kremlin,  for  the 
Soviet  theorists  are  creating  a  new  form  of. 
worship,  and  they  demand  that  It  receive 
complete  dedication. 

During  the  course  of  the  visit,  we  met  and 
talked  to  many  Jews,  most  old,  and  a  few 
young.  Life  is  difficult  for  Soviet  Jews,  and 
we  received  word  that  recent  Soviet  charges 
about  15  Jews  who  attempted  to  hijack  a 
plane  in  Leningrad,  were  little  more  than  an 
excuse  for  the  anti-semitic  party  leader  of 
Leningrad  to  instigate  a  search  of  many 
Jewish  homes  In  the  area. 

Other  Jews  informed  us  that  many  who 
had  expressed  an  open  desire  to  go  to  Israel 
were  aulTerlng  because  of  (t.  Nevertheless. 
the  overwhelming  consensus  was  that  the 
flght  against  Soviet  treatment  of  the  Jews 
Bbould  continue,  and  that  protesu  in  world 
capitals  helped  alleviate  the  situation. 

The  last  impression  I  received  of  Russia 
was  m  Bucharest.  Riunanla.  We  were  talking 
with  two  Rumanian  students,  when  one 
paused  and  said:  "Do  you  know  why  we 
are  talking  to  you?  Because  we  hope  that 
when  you  are  leaders  of  your  country  you 
will  come  back  and  defeat  the  Russians." 

This  Is  the  message  I  bring  back.  I  do  not 
presume  to  pass  Judgment  on  his  words,  hut 
when  a  Rumanian  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment with  the  V.B.  handling  of  the  1968 
Czechoslovakia  crisis  and  he  asks  for  help 
In  liberating  his  country,  I  And  that  I  must 
ask  whether  we  are  playing  the  role  of  Neville 
Chamberlain  at  a  new  Munich. 
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FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  THE  POOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  House  passed  H.R.  19318,  my  bill  to 
greatly  expand  the  dehvei-y  of  family 
planning  senices  to  all  who  desire  them 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay,  it  recog- 
nized the  fundamental  human  right  of 
women  to  plan  their  families.  This  right 
is  currently  denied  to  millions  of  wom- 
en, particularly  in  the  low-income 
bracket.  Warren  Hem  has  written  a  most 
instructive  article  In  the  November  14 
edition  of  the  New  Republic  entitled 
"FamUy  Planning  and  the  Poor."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Doesn't  Come  Cheap:  Famh-t  Planning 
and  the  poob 
(By  Warren  M.  Hem)* 
In  the  September  I9th  New  Republic 
TRB  quoted  some  figures  from  Joseph  Ker- 
shaw's new  book.  Government  Against  Pov- 
erty, which  were  misleading  and  which  touch 
on  one  of  the  most  controversial  tasues  in  so- 
cial science  and  government.  The  figures 
quoted  were  estimates  of  the  total  current 
need  for  and  projected  costs  of  providing 
family  planning  8er\'lces  for  the  poor.  Mr. 
Kershaw  states  that  it  would  cost  about  tao 
per  woman  per  year  for  family  planning  ad- 
vice and  devices,  or  about  »100  million  dollars 
per  year  for  five  mmion  women  in  the  child- 
bearing  age  range.  The  cost  figures  are  based 

•  Warren  M.  Hem  Is  a  physician  and 
epidemiologist  who  recently  Joined  the  na- 
tional headquarters  staff  of  the  GEO  family 
planning  program.  The  views  expressed  here 
are  his  own. 


on  earlier  projections  which  now  appear  to 
be  seriously  underestimated. 

In  addition,  TRB  quotes  Mr.  Kershaw  as 
saying  that  about  450.000  children  bom  each 
year  are  unwanted  at  the  time  of  conception. 
The  portion  quoted  by  TRB  does  not  make  It 
clear  whether  this  figure  is  for  the  poor  or 
for  the  nation,  although  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage not  cited  indicates  that  the  number 
refers  only  to  the  poor. 

The  number  of  unwanted  births  and  the 
number  of  women  needing  subsidized  family 
planning  services  has  been  a  matter  of  hot 
debate  in  the  scientific  community  for  years. 
In  1969,  demographer  Charles  Westofl  esti- 
mated that  tliere  were  from  800.000  to  over 
one  mllUon  unwanted  births  in  the  United 
Stat«s.  half  of  which  were  experienced  by 
the  poor  and  near-poor.  This  is  consistent 
with  earlier  estimates  by  Arthur  Campbell, 
which  are  summarized  in  articles  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
(May  1068)  and  Family  Planning  Perspec- 
tives (October  1969). 

The  September  18.  1970  Issue  of  Science 
carried  an  article  by  Larry  Bumpass  and 
Charles  Westoff  which  presents  evidence 
that  the  previously  accepted  estimates  of 
the  proportion  of  unwanted  births  derived 
from  the  196S  National  Fertility  Survey  are 
too  low.  The  authors  have  selected  a  sub- 
sample  from  the  NFS.  which  covered  a  prob- 
ability sample  of  5600  married  women,  and 
analyzed  the  results  by  Income,  education, 
and  poverty  classification.  They  conclude 
that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between 
these  factors  and  the  percentage  of  un- 
wanted births;  the  poor  and  near-poor  ex- 
perience unwanted  ferUUty  twice  as  much 
as  other  groups  with  more  education  and 
income.  Their  analysis  was  based  on  a  sam- 
ple of  married  women  living  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  therefore  births  to  women  not 
living  with  their  husbands  and  most  illegui- 
mate  births  are  not  represented.  Also,  the 
Incidence  and  birth-order  distribution  of  un- 
wanted births  were  assumed  to  be  the  same 
for  such  births  aa  for  births  reported  by 
Wives  now  hvlng  with  their  husbands.  This 
would  result  in  further  underestimation. 

ITie  results  of  the  Bumpass  and  Westoff 
analysis  strongly  suggest  that  the  number  of 
births  not  wanted  by  one  or  both  parent« 
is  considerably  higher  than  previous  esti- 
mates, particularly  among  the  poor,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
how  much  this  Is. 

The  effects  of  unwantedness  on  the  chil- 
dren, however,  regardless  of  socioeconomic 
class,  are  becoming  more  and  more  clear. 
This  tragic  picture  is  described  vividly  in 
r;ie  Battered  Child  (University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1969),  and  by  Mildred  Beck  In  the 
August  1970  Issue  of  Seminarn  in  Psychiatry. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  un- 
wanted births  which  occur,  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  all  pregnant  American  women 
each  year  seek  an  abortion  rather  than  con- 
tinue with  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  An  esti- 
mated one  million  abortions  are  performed 
each  year  in  the  US.  and  until  1969,  only 
about  10,000  were  performed  legally.  Many 
of  the  rest  were  probably  performed  by  com- 
petent physicians,  but  an  unknown  though 
certainly  large  niunber  were  performed  under 
the  worst  possible  hygienic  conditions  by 
persons  who  were  either  unskilled  or  un- 
scrupulous or  both.  Most  of  the  abortions 
falling  into  this  category  were  experienced 
by  the  poor  because  they  lacked  the  necessary 
»50O-»i0O0  for  a  safe,  -legal"  abortion  ob- 
tained with  relative  ease  by  the  more  af- 
fiuent. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  in  the  emergency 
room  of  a  city  hospital  can  also  tell  you 
of  the  women  who  have  mutilated  themselves 
with  knitting  needles  and  coathangers  out 
of  desperation.  These  women,  usually  moth- 
«s  of  several  children,  enter  th«  hospital 


In  a  critlcolly  ill  condition  with  fever,  mas- 
sive infection,  hemorrhage,  and  multiple 
complications.  If  they  survive,  their  hospital 
stays  are  often  long,  expensive,  and  aisrup- 
tlve  of  their  family  lives.  However,  accord- 
ing to  estimates,  from  800  to  5000  of  these 
women  die  each  year. 

Those  who  speak  of  "genocide"  should  at- 
tend the  autopsies  of  those  who  die.  Their 
deaths  are  thought  to  account  for  over  half 
of  all  maternal  mortality  (deaths  directly 
related  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth)  in  the 
United  Statce,  A  disproportionate  number  of 
the  women  who  die  ore  Puerto  Rican.  black. 
Mexican-American,  or  members  of  some  dis- 
advantaged group. 

Women  who  die  from  unsafe  clandestine 
abortions  would  not  have  died  if  they  had 
had  access  to  safe,  competently  performed 
abortions,  or  better  yet.  if  they  had  been 
able  to  prevent  the  unwanted  pregnancy. 
Yet  millions  of  American  women  are  still 
wltbout  adequate  or  reliable  means  of  con- 
tracepUon.  The  exact  nimiber  Is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  existing  data,  but  since 
1966,  the  most  reliable  estimates  have  ranged 
from  4.6  to  6.3  million  women  in  need  of 
subsidized  family  planning  services. 

Basically,  two  methods  have  been  used  to 
make  these  estimates,  and  they  are  quite 
similar  in  substance.  Campbell's  estimate  of 
4.6  million  women  "In  need"  was  prepared  in 
1967  as  part  of  a  planning  document  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  other  well-known  method  is  Dry- 
foos-Polgar-Varky  (DPV)  formula  developed 
at  the  Planned  Parenthood /World  Popula- 
tion's Center  for  Family  Planning  Program 
Development  In  New  York. 

Both  methods  are  based  on  the  Social 
Security  AdminlstraUon  definition  of  poverty 
as  being  an  annual  Income  of  »300O-32(K)  or 
less  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  recogniz. 
ing  a)  rural-urban  differences,  b)  rising  in- 
come levels  and  inflation  from  the  time  ol 
the  I960  census  results  to  the  time  of  the 
surveys  in  l967-ea.  and  c)  the  inclusion  of 
elderly  retired  persons  who  were  below  the 
poverty  line  but  obviously  no  longer  In  the 
reproductive  ages. 

Using  other  survey  information,  the  esti- 
mated numbers  of  women  who  are  sterile, 
pregnant,  or  seeking  a  desired  pregnancy  are 
subtracted  from  the  number  of  women  in 
the  chUdt>eanng  age  range  who  ore  below  the 
•poverty  line."  Both  methods  assume  a  de- 
sired family  size  of  three  children,  another 
figure  established  through  repeated  previous 
surveys. 

In  1968.  OEO  sponsored  a  county-by- 
county  study  by  the  C*nter  for  Family  Plan- 
ning Program  Development  to  determine  the 
number  of  poor  women  being  provided  with 
subsidized  family  planning  services.  The  Cen- 
ter found  that  5.3  million  women  were  'in 
need,"'  according  to  the  definitions  used,  and 
of  these,  some  773,000  were  being  provided 
with  services.  The  providers  of  services 
range  from  local  health  dcpartmenu. 
Planned  Parenthood  clinics,  OEO  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies,  city  hospitals.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  services,  unlversltv  medical 
centers,  to  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ters. 

The  OEO  1968  study  Is  not  entirely  accu- 
raie  in  some  ways,  but  the  principal  purpose 
Is  to  provide  a  rough  estimate  of  the  level  of 
services  needed.  The  study  contains  the  fol- 
lowing po&slble  sources  of  inaccuracy: 

About  10  percent  of  the  women  receiving 
services  under  OEO  auspices  are  being  seen 
by  private  physicians,  especiallv  in  rural 
area^,  and  thU  mode  of  service  delivery  is  not 
included  In  the  study; 

Not  all  the  women  categorized  as  being  "in 
need"  will  actually  use  the  services  If  they 
are  provided  l>ecau3e  of  religious  beliefs  and 
other  cultural  traditions; 

Many  couples  are  already  using  nonmedl- 
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cal  types  of  contraception  such  u  condomi 
and  roam,  although  they  may  be  doliig  so 
with  low  effectiveness:  education  pro^rama 
might  help  them  use  their  preferred  method* 
more  effectively; 

The  study  la  based  on  revised  19flO  census 
data  flgurea,  whereas  there  has  been  ao 
overall  Increase  In  population  since  then; 

There  Is  a  large  group  of  women  who  are 
classified  a«  being  above  the  "poverty  line" 
who  do  not  or  cannot  afford  to  use  preven- 
tive services  such  as  family  planning  due  to 
the  expense,  and  are  therefore  In  need  of  sub- 
atdized  medical  care:  Inclusion  of  this  group 
would  perhaps  double  the  number  "In  need"; 
The  study  excludes  teenagers  below  the  age 
of  18,  even  though  many  in  this  group  are 
•exually  active  to  aome  degree: 

TTjere  ts  an  exclusion  of  some  areas  such 
as  Puerto  Rico  where  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  fertile.  low-income  women  who  want 
and  need  family  planning  Eervices: 

There  is  no  allowance  for  subfecundlty. 
Or  reduced  reproducUve  capacity,  even 
though  sutifecund  women  are  at  some  risk 
and  still  need  effective  contraception;  and 
Some  women  counted  in  the  study  as  cur- 
rently being  provided  with  services  have 
been  attending  more  than  one  clinic  and 
therefore  were  counted  twice  or  more. 

The  Issues,  however,  are  not  how  many  un- 
wanted children  there  are  or  how  many  wom- 
en there  are  who  need  subeidlzed  servioea. 
The  laaues  are:  what  kind  of  care  will  each 
one  of  those  women  get  and  how  much  will 
it  cost?  Unfortunately,  the  «20  mcnUoned  by 
Mr.  Kershaw  will  not  buy  much  In  the  way 
of  "advice  and  devices."  The  conti^ceptlve 
materials  themselves  are  quite  Inexpensive, 
but  making  these  available  :u  the  context  of 
high  quality  medical  care  and  appropriate 
social  services  is  a  rather  more  costly  enter- 
prise. There  is  considerably  more  Involved 
m  the  provision  of  family  planning  services 
than  passUng  out  pills  or  inserting  Intra- 
uterine deTlces. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  oral 
contraceptives.  Women  requesting  this  form 
Of  contraception  must  be  carefully  screened 
for  any  medlCAl  history  or  physical  findings 
which  would  make  "the  pill"  undesirable  or 
dangerous  for  them.  Those  who  are  provided 
with  oral  contraceptives  or  an  intrauterine 
device  (lUD)  must  be  carefully  followed  for 
evidence  of  untoward  reactions,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  be  instructed  to  watch  lor  th« 
symptoms  of  these  reactions. 

Cost  consciousness  la  considered  Important 
in  the  de\-elopment  of  OEO  family  planning 
programs,  but  the  first  consideration  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  a  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  In  both  the  cUnlcal  and  social 
services  which  ore  provided.  Emphasis  la 
given  to  personal  attention  and  indivldual- 
Ired  care  for  each  paUent. 

Every  patient,  for  example,  receives  a  care- 
ful pelvic  examination  and  PapanJcolau  test 
for  the  detection  of  cancer  of  the  cervix.  It 
la  also  expected  that  she  receive  a  thorough 
breast  exam  for  masses  or  tumors  as  well  as 
a  general  physical  exam.  Depending  on  the 
patient  and  the  tjipe  of  cootniceptlon  she 
has  chosen,  she  is  seen  at  regulprly  scheduled 
Intervals  for  repeat  examlnailon  and  follow- 
up  care  as  needed.  Clinic  aides  and  outreach 
workers  make  home  vUlts  to  patients  who  re- 
peatedly miss  appointments,  often  finding 
that  a  little  assistance  In  baby-sitting  or 
travel  reimbursement  makes  the  difference. 

No  subject  Is  more  sensitive  among  health 
needs  than  that  of  reproduction  and  contra- 
ceptian,  and  there  Is  no  substitute  for  one- 
to-one  personal  contact.  This  means  that  out- 
reach and  education,  while  Important  com- 
ponents of  good  community  health  care  In 
general,  are  particularly  Important  in  family 
planning  programs.  Outreach  and  commu- 
nity education  workers  are  recruited  from  the 
poor  themselves.  They  are  people  who  know 
the   community,    speak    its    language,    and 
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membera.  Tile  Dutxnch  worken  »rs  the  mo«t 
Important  link  In  letung  people  know  what 
serrlces  are  available  and  how  they  can  be 
tised. 

Ignorance  of  basic  reproductive  and  con- 
traceptive facta  knows  no  clase  or  ethnic 
boundary,  and  the  poor  are  penalised  even 
more  than  others  by  their  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  these  matters.  Education  at  the 
Individual  and  group  level  takes  on  great 
slgnlOcancc.  particularly  when  a  woman 
choose?  a  coitus-dependent  method  of  con- 
traception such  as  rhythm  or  the  diaphragm. 
She  should  understand  at  least  some  ele- 
mentary Ideas  about  reproductive  physiology 
If  she  Is  to  use  these  methods  with  any 
success. 

High  quality  family  planning  services  also 
require  the  svnllablllty  of  Infertility  counsel- 
ing and  referral  for  couples  who  are  unable 
to  have  children,  referral  for  comprehensive 
health  care,  day-care  and  babysitting  serv- 
ices, and  many  other  octlvltloa  which  may 
be  brt>adly  defined  as  social  services. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  expenses  for  pa- 
tient  care,   there  are  other  essential   cost*. 


ing   high   quality   family   services   for  each 
woman  who  wants  and  needs  them. 


FIPTSf -EIGHT  tTNTVERSITY  OP  UTAH 
MEDICAL  STUDENTS  DESERVE 
HIGH  TRIBUTE  AND  CONGRATU- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  17  medical  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Utah  wrote  a  letter  stating  that 
LT  called  to  serve  as  physicians  in  the  VS. 
military  they  would  refa'ie.  While  they 
are  within  their  rights  to  make  such  a 
statement,  I  question  both  the  wisdom 
ol  such  a  position  and  the  foresight  which 
causes  them  to  state  It.  As  is  generally 
the  case  in  America,  these  17  received  a 
great  deal  of  pubUcity  because  they  did 
something  that  was  considered  dlBerent 
and  sensational. 
I  was  most  pleased,  therefore,  when  I 
;;hVch"i:^iud°.°.°t.rtr^!Sm.T^f  n™,**    ««'ved  in  the  man  a  few  days  ago  a 

rh"'=^r'tb"eU'rv''e.,";'h"o°*may'^"n"lo'S  il""^  ^^^?, ''^*?,"«*='''  »'"*"'«  »' 

their  way  up  from  paraprofessionai  Job.  such  '"*  University  Of  Utah  expressing  their 

as   clinic    aides    to  supervisors   and   clinio  ^uPPort  for  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 

directors.  American  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 

Willi  all  these  components,  OBO  family  consent  that  the  letter  and  the  signa- 

pianning  program  costs  are  thought  to  be  tures  be   placed  in  the  RicoRD  followinB 

patTentDeTv»r*i^?Vl""'!°P"""'™  ""    ""nments.    To    these    fine    young 

management  survey  In  progress  at  thU^  ^  °"*  °'  ^^  ^™*'  Profes-SIOM  known  to 

Indicates  that  many  new  programs  may  b«  """^  '  ""^'^  '"^  sincere  respect  and  best 

well  over  eioo  per  patient  per  year  Initially  Wishes.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 

but  these  Ogures  are  tentative.                     '  when  they  will  have  to  serve  In  war.  I 
The  variation  Is  the  result  of  Important 


differences  In  the  range  of  services  provided, 
the  local  aalary  scales  for  clliuc  personnel, 
loeauon.  admlnlstrativs  arrangements,  and 
the  extent  of  outreach  and  educational  pro- 
grams. Rural  programs,  for  example,  entail 
far  more  in  transportation  expenses  and  time 
spent  per  patient  contact  and  visit  than 
similar  urban  programs.  Women  who  are  in 
on  urban  hospital  recuperating  from  child- 
birth may  b«  contacted  and  offered  contra- 
ceptive care  during  the  Immediate  post- 
partum period  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
women  living  In  the  remote  districts  of  Ap- 
palachla. 

In  OEO'9  National  Five  Year  Plan  for 
Family  Planning,  for  example,  the  per  patient 
cost  per  year  for  a  hospital  post-partum  pro- 
gram IB  estimated  at  a  little  over  MO.  Pri- 
vate physician  programs,  which  will  be  very 
Important  In  providing  services  In  rural  areas 
with  few  cUnlcs  or  public  health  facilities, 
ore  pegged  at  $80  per  patient  per  year.  CUnlcs 
operated  by  county  heoltJi  departments,  OEO 
Commtmtty  Action  Agencies,  and  Plaimed 
Parenthood  services  fall  somewhere  In  be- 
tween at  about  »80-  A  conservaUve  median 
estimate  of  teo  per  patient  per  year,  however, 
does  not  allow  for  regional  and  central  ad- 
mliilBtratlve  costs  for  such  federally-spon- 
sored programs  as  OEO  and  HEW,  nor  does 
It  Include  the  cosu  of  research  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  Five  Tear  PWn,  which  Is  an  attempt 
to  sort  out  and  project  the  various  costs 
of  clmicol  services,  supplies,  manpower  train- 
ing, arlmlnts'tratlon,  and  other  Items  such  as 
research  and  evaluation,  estimates  that  Si  3 
billion  will  be  needed  over  that  period  to 
develop  programs  for  providing  thoae  Ave 
minion  women  with  family  planning  services. 
This  assumes  a  combination  of  government 
and  private  efforts. 

The  final  costs,  when  all  Is  accounted  for, 
wUl  probably  be  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tlOO  per  patient  per  year,  not 
•20,  as  Mr.  Kershaw  tells  us.  The  difference 
between  »20  and  »100,  in  this  case,  is  the 
difference   between   dispensing  "advice  and 


hope  the  time  will  soon  be  behind  va 
when  Americans  boys  will  have  to  die  in 
defense  of  freedom.  However,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, while  hoiie  springs  eternal  the  ugly 
face  of  war  has  never  been  purged  from 
the  earth  and  we  enjoy  relative  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  Nation  because  good 
men  have  been  willing  to  defend  it.  1  was 
touched  by  these  sentences  in  the  letter: 
If  called,  we  shall  serve,  we  shall  fight,  and 
we  shall  use  the  medical  knowledge  w« 
possess  to  support  our  country  and  Its  fight- 
ing men.  In  conclusion,  we  reaffirm  our  love 
of  this  great  country  and  our  personal  pride 
In  being  privileged  to  call  ourselves  American 
pbyslolans. 

I  salute  these  fine  Americans  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  they  came  from  Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and    attacliments    be    printed    In    the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  CrrY,  Utah. 
President  Richard  M,  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Wajthinffton.  D.C. 

Dxsa  PsxstDEXT  Nixon:  As  future  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  we  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  tor  us  to  stand  and  be 
counted  with  other  loyal  Americans.  Al- 
though we  respect  their  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion,  we  are  saddened  by  the  recent 
stend  taken  by  17  of  our  classmates  and 
their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  states  as  physicians.  (Copy 
of  news  clipping  Is  enclosed.) 

We,  as  potential  physicians,  disagree  with 
war  as  a  means  of  solving  the  differences  of 
people,  and  although  some  of  us  do  not 
personaUy  support  the  present  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia,  we  do  wish  to  declare  pub- 
licly that  we  support  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  If  called, 
we  shall  serve,  we  shall  fight,  and  we  slutll 
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use   the   medical  knowledge  we   possess  to 
support  our  country  and  Its  fighting  men. 

In  conclusion,  we  reaffirm  our  love  ol  this 
grciit  country  and  our  personal  pride  in 
being  privileged  to  call  ourselves  American 
physicians. 

Sincerely. 

J.  RoBEST  Rhodes. 
ARTHua  D.  Durr. 

SIC;4ATOaiE5   TO   LETrER 
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Mumlord.  James  G.  Skldmore,  Thomas  C 
Taylor,  Bruce  T.,  Crandall,  Alan  S..  Jackson, 
Terronce  L.,  Matheson,  Robert  T..  Miller 
^  James  R.,  Ackroyd,  Alan  W..  Bateman.  Kim 
A.,  Beck.  Stephen  A.,  Booth,  Jeffrey.  Bradley 
R.  Ralph,  Brown.  Bryant  J.,  Burt.  Randall 
W,,  Corry.  Robert  D.,  Dixon,  Ourreu  B  Glbb 
R.indall  B.,  and  Hatch.  Richard. 

Hawkes,  Tliomas.  Horsley.  WUIIam  W . 
Hughes,  Dennis  C,  Isakson.  Larry  H..  Johns, 
Michael  c.  Johnson,  George  B.,  Jones  Rob- 
ert D .  Kolff,  Therus,  Larkln.  Dixon  F.  Mad- 
sen,  Daniel  B.,  Miner.  Joseph.  Parker  Ed- 
word  W.,  Jr.,  Petty.  Scott  S.,  IVjIlary,  Rodney, 
Ruwilngs,  David  J.,  Rowley.  Steven  Way- 
ment,  Keith  M.,  and  Wilkinson,  Craig  W. 

Universitt  SmoiNTS  Wsira  NntoN  Retusinc 
DUTT  IN  Asia 
Seventeen  students  from  the  University 
or  Utah  College  of  Medicine  have  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nlion  protesting  the  Unit- 
ed States  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  refusing  to  serve  as  physicians  m  the 
armed  forces  there. 

The  letter,  m  part,  read:  "As  students  of 
the  healing  arts,  we  recognize  our  basic  com- 
mitment in  the  maintenance  of  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  fellow  men.  In  further  alBrmlng 
our  commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  our  profes- 
sion, we  feel  compelled  to  express  our  despair 
at  the  Incredible  human  suffering  In  South- 
east Asia.  With  these  considerations  of  our 
basic  responslbUltlcs,  we  cannot  In  conscience 
aid  or  abet  the  military  effort  of  this  na- 
tion in  Indochina. 

"Therefore,"  the  letter  continued,  "In  or- 
der to  effect  an  end  to  this  senseless  suffer- 
ing, we  feel  that  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
refuse  to  serve  as  physicians  In  the  United 
SUles  armed  forces  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Jeff  Porter,  Mark 
Rlndflesh,  Richard  Ripple.  Ronald  Ross.  Gary 
Honser.  L.  8.  Chapman,  Dave  Sowada,  Steven 
S.  Harris,  Allen  S.  Crandall.  Robert  Barnes. 
Steve  Olsen,  8.  Hobson,  Barr  Taylor,  Curt 
Canning,  Dean  W.  Morgan,  Stephen  W.  Hales 
and  Paul  E.  Russell. 

Carbon  copies  of  the  letter,  dated  May  IS 
were  sent  to  Utah  Senators  Wallace  P  Ben- 
nett and  Frank  E.  Moss.  Utah  representatives 
Laurence  J.  Burton  and  Sherman  P  Lloyd 
Gov.  Calvin  L  Hampton.  University  President 
James  F.  Fletcher  and  local  news  media 
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portation,  election  reform,  campus  un- 
rest, party  reform,  and  public  safety.  I 
commend  the  memtiers  of  the  platform 
committee  for  their  excellent  Job  and  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1970 
platform  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Maryland  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB  1S70  PLATroBM  OF  THE  YODNC  DEMOCRATIC 
CLUBS    or    MABTUU<D 

Espcclnlly  In  this  election  year,  the  young 
Democrats  of  Maryland  realize  the  critical 
need  lor  our  country  through  Its  elected 
public  officials  to  change  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  Republican  administration 
in  Washington.  National  defense  is  Impor- 
tant but  the  highest  budget  priority  of  Con- 
gress must  be  towards  solving  the  critical 
domestic  needs  of  our  citizens  which  threat- 
ens the  fiber  of  our  country.  It  Is  wrong  for 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  concen- 
trate large  sums  of  tax  money  on  Pentagon 
oriented  programs  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  properly  funded  ureent  do- 
mestic progranw.  Although  we  do  not  com- 
pletely agree  with  each  and  every  program 
established  by  Governor  Mandel.  'we  realize 
IJie  great  progress  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  Maryland  has  made  towards  bringing  our 
society  closer  to  solving  the  problems  of 
proper  medical  attention,  food,  housing,  edu- 
cation. Jobs  and  social  acceptance  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Maryland,  l/i  this  spirit,  we  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Maryland  In  our 
1970  convention  assembled  state  the  follow- 
ing as  our  platlorm; 


THE  1970  PLATFORM  OP  THE  YOUNG 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OP  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr.  TYDmas.  Mr.  President,  at  their 
1970  convention  in  Ocean  City,  Md  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Maryland  formu- 
lated their  platform.  They  dealt  most 
extensively  with  a  great  variety  of  Is- 
sues, Including  foreign  poUcy,  drugs 
consumer  protection,  health,  ecology' 
education,  law  students,  housing,  trans- 
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rOREICN  POLICT 

The  Nixon  administration's  fumbling  for- 
eign policy  has  caused  the  Congress  to  re- 
assume  a  major  role  In  Internauonal  affairs. 
We  feel  this  move  is  long  overdue,  and  we 
congratiilate  both  Senators  Tjdings  and 
Matnias  for  their  roles  In  It. 

The  Young  Democrats  express  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  Congress  did  not  act  favorably 
on  the  original  Church-Cooper  Amendment. 
we  reiterate  our  strong  support  of  the  Hat- 
field-McGovern  amendment  and  find  It  In- 
credible that  the  President  wlu  set  a  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  from  Cambodia,  yet  say 
It  Is  Impractical  to  do  so  for  the  ivBt  of 
Southeast  Asia.  We  again  cau  for  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Forces  from  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  Join  to  It  a  call  for  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  Republicans  from 
the  White  House. 

U.S.  poucy  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
oriented  toward  the  peoples  and  philosophy 
of  that  area  rather  than  our  country's  in- 
terests In  Arab  oil.  The  United  States  must 
pursue  s  course  of  international  cooperation 
to  press  the  Arab  coimtnes  to  sit  and  negoti- 
ate direcUy  with  Israel.  This  must  be  done 
at  the  ambassadorial  level,  with  Arab  recog- 
nition of  Uiael  as  an  independent  state  as 
the  first  step. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid-East  has 
been  shifted  because  of  soviet  Intervention 
in  support  of  the  Arab  governments.  The 
United  States  should  immediately  seU  to  Is- 
rael necessary  planes  and  defense  equipment 
for  Israel  to  defend  Itself. 

The  United  states  should  Insist  on  the 
removal  of  the  antl  ballistic  miseUe  instal- 
lauons  Installed  by  Russia  in  Egypt  in  vio- 
lation of  the  mutual  cease  fire. 

The  Young  Democrau  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  acu  of  legitimate  gov- 
ermnents  and  the  terrorism  of  Arab  guer- 
mas.  To  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
Middle  Eastern  affairs,  we  feel  the  SUte 
Department  should  assist  these  legitimate 
governments.  If  requested,  to  combat  Insur- 
rection: however,  any  such  assistance  should 
not  be  In  the  form  of  American  soldiers 
We  agree  with  the  administration's  move 


to  supply  guards  for  filgbU  wbldl  may  be 
hl-Jacked.  We  feel,  however,  that  no  state- 
ment like  that  mode  by  Mr.  McCIoskey  hm 
to  preferential  treatment  of  some  prisoners 
over  others  should  ever  be  considered  by 
the  State  Department  again. 

We  are  concerned  that  American  foreign 
aid  dollars  are  not  reaching  tie  people  of 
the  countries  to  be  assisted  US.  dollars 
were  not  meant  to  line  the  pockets  of  cor- 
rupt foreign  officials  and  to  feed  adminis- 
trative bureaucracies.  If  funds  ore  desig- 
nated for  food  and  healtb  programs  the:i 
by  octuolly  sending  the  food  and  medical 
supplies  Instead  of  dollars,  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  people. 

Congress  must  take  steps  to  Insure  that 
the  Pentagon's  role  In  making  foreign  policy 
Is  a  limited  one  We  Insl.'st  there  must  be 
no  more  surprises  of  overspending  or  troop 
extensions  revealed  to  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  The  Pentagon  power  can  be  curbed 
only  If  Congress  acts,  and  we  urge  Mary- 
land's Congressional  delegation  to  te-examlue 
these  roles. 

We  reaffirm  our  adamant  stand  agaln;^ 
the  A.B.M.  as  a  blatant  waste  of  monetary 
resources  at  a  time  when  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration makes  phony  excuses  for  cutting 
funds  for  education,  health,  and  welfare. 
The  super»nlc  transport  pliine*  wnpllfies 
misguided  priorities. 

DRUGS 

As  young  people,  we  more  than  anyone 
else  feel  the  impact  of  the  drug  crisis.  We 
agree  with  and  congratulate  Governor  Man- 
del  for  his  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  addiction  and  drug  peddling.  We  are 
proud  of  Maryland's  general  assembly  for 
the  Model  Drug  Act  which  It  added  to  lost 
year's  Drug  Abuse  Authority.  Yet  we  feel 
suu  more  realism  Is  needed. 

We  urge  the  governor  and  mi>mbers-of  the 
legislature  to  supply  the  necessary  fundi  to 
properly  fund  drug  abuse  clinics  throughout 
our  state. 

We  urge  the  state  board  of  education  to  In- 
stitute extensive  education  programs  In  our 
public  schools  on  the  danger  of  drug  abuse 

We  urge  the  state  to  take  an  active  role  In 
promoting  supervised  methadone  programs 
for  the  hard  core  drug  addicts. 

CONSUHER    PROTECTION 

Though  we  commend  the  consumer  pro- 
tection division  of  the  attorney  generals 
offlce  for  Its  efforts  in  this  area  we  feel  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  we  do  therefore,  advocate 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  state 
agency  on  consumer  and  management  af- 
fairs. We  recommend  that  this  agency  be 
empowered  with  normal  admlnlBtrattve 
agency  function  Including  the  power  to  hold 
hearings,  issue  injunctions,  and  pass  orders 
allowing  relief  to  those  who  suffer  physical  or 
monetary  Injury. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  agency  should  Include 
fraudulent  advertising  and  warranties  as  well 
as  product  safety  and  product  safety  stand- 
ards. 

We  consider  the  Nixon  administration's 
designation  of  one  White  House  staff  member 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  another 
example  of  misguided  priorities. 

HEAI.TH 

We  urge  the  federal  government  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  health  Insurance  program 
similar  to  the  Keimedy  proposal  but  w^hout 
the  esubllstuuent  of  another  expensive 
bureaucracy. 

The  Young  Democrats  beUeve  that  abor- 
tion should  be  exciualveiy  a  medical  matter 
tietween  physician  and  patient  l}ecau8e  the 
poor  cannot  avaU  themselves  under  our 
present  system  of  aborUons,  we  urge  the  e«- 
tabllohment  of  boepiUl  oUnica  to  perform 
abortions. 

Malnutrition  and  hunger  cannot  be  tol- 
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erated  In  our  land  of  plenty.  We  feel  that 
programs  such  as  free  lunches  In  schools 
should  be  expanded  and  properly  funded  to 
combat  these  problems. 

With     over-population     threatening     the 


budget  over  the  Presidents  Mto,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  has  Increased  Mr 
Nixon  B  awareness  of  the  real  need  which 
states  have  for  these  funds. 

Equal    educauonal    opportunities    for   all 


November  23,  1970 


All  zoning  decisions  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  politicians  and  administered 
by  dvU  service  personnel  selected  by  rigid 
listing  and  performRnce  standards. 


existence  of  furure  generations  In  thls-world.  chimin  wTthln  our  sSrmust  ST  a  rLlor  for  ^'^h"  ''°"-'"^='^'=  ^l"-"'"  ^  «tabUshed 
the  United  States  must  take  the  InltlaOve  concern  of  the  state  SlslaU^  We  ^u^ort  I?i„S^  5  new  and  existing  housing  using 
in  our  own  country  and  abroad  to  advocate  the  busing  of  sruden«  betw^n  ^h^l  d!s  fi^,.  r„  t  '^""'T^  "J"  """"'"B  "  """  ="" 
Planned  parenthood  and  birth  control.  trlcu    as  ''a    legltlmatl  "^^7^^""^.,^^     ^Tse' TtaTdSs^ru'ld-.^  Ytr^c^lT  ^X'c"e^ 

throughout  the  State  Immediately  by  local 
subdivisions.  Uical  building  Inspection  de- 
partments should  have  adequate  manpower 
and  budget  to  Inspect  for  building  violations 
In  existing  housing  coupled  with  strict  and 
quick  prosecuuon  of  offending  buudlnz 
owners.  " 

We  demand  the  penalties  lor  block-busting 
and  other  real  estate  malpractices  be  In- 
creased to  a  minimum  of  suspeiulon  of  li- 
cense tor  six  months.  This  Includes  all  real- 
tors who  engage  In  the  quiet  form  o(  seg- 
regation by  not  showing  houses  for  sale  In 
areas  to  certain  Individuals  because  ot  race 
or  religion.  Alleged  violations  should  be 
heard  quickly  and  prosecuted  fully.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  real  estate  Industry  can 


Maryland  and  the  United  Stat«a  have  gttU 
not  properly  funded  programs  for  the  tnen- 
tnJly  Ul.  Much  more  must  be  done  to  provide 
funds  to  have  adequately  staffed  facilities  to 
care  for  thes«  citizens. 

Although  the  Maryland  Legislature  en- 
acted several  years  ago  a  law  declaring  that 
alcoholics  are  slclc  Individuals  rather  than 
criminals.  Uttle  has  been  done  to  fund  de- 
toxification and  treatment  centers  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  We  uirge  our  State  gov- 
ernment to  Immediately  fund  thia  program. 

ECOLOCT 

It  Is  oiu-  belief  that  It  Is  a  fundamental 
rlglW  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  live  In  a  healthy  and  pleasant  environ- 
ment and  to  benefit  from  the  proper  devel- 
opment and  use  of  its  natural  resources.  We 
further  recognize  that  as  the  population  of 
our  Stat*  continues  to  grow  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  Increasing  industrial,  agricultural, 
residential,  soclnl.  economical,  ^and  other 
needs  will  be  an  Increasing  responsibility  on 
all  segments  of  our  society.  The  .society  will 
have  to  plan,  restore,  coordinate,  and  regu- 
late the  utilization  of  our  natural  resources 
In  a  manner  that  will  protect  and  conserve 
our  air,  water,  and  tht  natural  beauty  of 
our  State. 

In  recognition  of  our  belief  we  do  advocate 
a  single  State  agency  with  the  authority  to 
manage  and  develop  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources In  an  orderly  and  efflcient  manner 
and  to  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
pollution  control  involving  the»e  related  land 
resources. 

This  [>epartmeut  should  undertake  the 
coordination  in  an  integrated  manner  of 
the  various  water,  air.  nnd  solid  waste  dis- 
posal programs  and  such  other  environ- 
mental regulation,  management,  protection, 
and  development  programs  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

This  Department  would  worlc  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  taxing  agency  to  set  up 
la«  Incentive  j>rograms  to  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  purchase  pollution  control  devices 
without  a  monetary  loss  by  talung  advantage 
of  tax  rebates. 

Wb  call  upon  the  secretary  of  natural  re- 
sources to  communicate  to  the  public  his 
Department's  efforts  to  combat  pollution 
and  to  exhibit  his  Department's  responsive- 
ness to  the  public  need  in  this  area.  We 
stress  the  urgent  need  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  our  present  an ti -pollution  laws,  and 
call  for  on  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the 
marine  inspectors  of&ce. 

We  deplore  the  dumping  of  ner\e  gas  off  the 
continental  shelf  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  condemn  any  further  development 
of  any  chemical  and  biological  made  for  the 
purpose  of  war.  The  Federal  Installations 
and  personnel  which  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  should  be  employed  to 
solve  domestic  problems  such  as  health 
care. 

BOtJCATlON 

The  educational  system  Is  one  institution 
which  affects  the  life  of  each  American  every 
day.  If  all  levels  of  Government  are  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  edu- 
cation must  receive  prime  consideration 

We  commend  WMPB  television  in  Mary- 
land and  other  educational  television  sta- 
tions throughout  the  nation  for  providing  in- 
struction of  all  types  on  all  levels  to  the 
general  public. 


of  promoting  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. However,  busing  must  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  long  rnnge  measures  which  will 
equalize  education  within  school  districts 
We  urge  our  legislature  to  increase  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  and  urban 
poverty  as  a  first  step  toward  a  truly  equal- 
ized system  of  education. 

Total  equalization  of  education  cannot  be- 
come a  reality  until  the  Stole  of  Maryland 
assumes  complete  financial  responBlbllity  for 
all  public  schools.  We  acknowledge  that 
county  control  over  curriculum  should  be 
maintained.  This  state  system  should  in- 
clude enough  vocational  training  schools 
that  any  student  in  the  state  can  attend  one 
of  these  schools  instead  of  a  regular  hieh 
school. 


r  s-:^'--- ----"--'  ?rr^rir  sSrr  ^^bi^h^;-:^ 


from  sex  education,  and  we  support  the 
Board  of  Education's  program  in  this  regard 
However,  we  urge  the  Stale  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  to  revise  the  materials  approval  cur- 
riculum development   procedure  so  that   it 

does  not  curtail  the  academic  freedom  on  the  --    „ ,    .^«-.^    «,.„ 

teacher  to  use  his  professional  Judgment  in      needs  a  complete  re\1slon.  The  Youne  Demo- 


--  establUhod  .„ 
States  attorney's  office  throughout  the  sUte 
to  Investigate  complaints. 

SOCIAL  scaviccs 

It  has  become  apparent  that  our  present 

welfare    system    Is    grossly    inadequate    and 


choosing   materials   and   developing  a   cur 
rlculum  of  sex  education. 

To  aid  our  State  colleges  in  better  achiev- 
ing a  level  of  quality  educauon,  we  recom- 
mend : 

( 1 )  That  the  funds  now  used  for  legisla- 
tive scholarships  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
university  officials  who  are  better  equipped 
to  grant  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

(2)  That  a  student  be  added  to  the  Board 
of  Kegents  as  a  voting  member  to  esubllsb 
a  direct  channel  of  communication  between 
the  students  and  the  board. 

LAW    STUDENTS 

The  young  Democrats  urge  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Maryland  Legislature 
nnd  Governor  Mandel  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  change  the  necessary  laws  and  pro- 
cedural rules  so  that  qualiSed  senior  law 
students  in  Maryland  law  schools  dm  prac- 
tice law  tinder  proper  supervision  In  Mary- 
land criminal  and  civil  courts.  Such  laws  are 
in  effect  in  many  other  jurisdictions,  and  we 
feel  Maryland  should  not  be  left  behind  in 
extending  the  possibility  of  qualified  law 
student  representation  to  those  in  need  of 
it  Such  a  plan  has  met  the  approval  of  the 
Maryland  Bar  Association  and  the  Student 
Bar  Association  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Law. 

HOCSING 

Housing,  a  human  ecology  dilemma,  is  now 
considered  by  many  to  be  not  a  privilege, 
but  a  right  of  the  American  cltlsen  in  this 
age  of  affluence. 

We  support  H.B  1090.  the  Maryland  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  This 
act  is  not  a  panacea,  bit  will  aid  non-profit 
housing  groups  worldng  in  the  private  area 
to  help  solve  the  housing  crisis. 

We  call  for  the  establishment  of  national. 
State  and  regional  land  use  policies  flex- 
ible enough  to  allow  for  future  develop- 
ments but  firm  enough  to  dIsaUow  projects 
that  will  harm  our  environment.  We  support 
Senator  Jacltson's  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  which  calls  for  naUonal  land  use  In- 
ventory and  policy. 

We  suggest  all  subdivisions  within  the 
State  have  a  uniform  building  code.  This 
would  aid  the  design  and  construction  proc- 


crais  realize  that  there  arc  certain  hard  core 
unemployable  for  whom  the  Government 
must  be  totally  responsible.  For  individuals 
who  do  not  fall  in  this  category,  we  urge  an 
income  supplement  program.  The  entire  cost 
of  welfare  beneflu  shoiUd  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Legal  services  are  in  many  cases  as  im- 
portant OS  medical  services.  We  support  a 
well  supervised  and  coordinated  judicial 
program. 

Maryland  has  done  much  In  the  area  of 
licensed  and  supervUed  day  care  centers 
However,  much  more  must  be  done  to  allow 
mothers  that  work  a  safe  and  educationally 
conducive  place  to  leave  their  children. 

BTATK    CONSTrrDTlOM 

We  support  the  amendment  to  our  State 
constitution  that  will  appear  on  the  No- 
vember ballot  which  carry  forth  Judicial 
reform  by  establishing  a  state-wide  uniform 
district  court  syst«m  and  removing  the  polit- 
ical practice  that  circuit  court  and  appellate 
judges  must  run  for  office,  legislative  reform 
by  freezing  the  present  size  of  our  State 
legislature.  Increasing  the  length  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  session  and  giving  that  body 
greater  flexibility  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility, ond  executive  reform  by  establish- 
ing the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  and  pro- 
viding the  governor  more  powers  in  executive 
reorganization.  We  support  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  simplifica- 
tion of  local  election  for  charter  form  of 
government. 

TBAHSPORTATIOK 

We  congratulate  the  State  legislature  for 
creating  one  consolidated  department  for 
transportation.  The  Young  Dembcruts  urge 
State  and  local  governments  to  move  rapidly 
toward  a  coordinated  mass  transit  system 
(Including  rails >  for  the  Metropolitan  Balti- 
more and  Washington  areas.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  we  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
free  Federal  transportation  funds  dedicated 
to  roads  to  be  used  by  local  governments  for 
any   needed   media   or  maas  transportation. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  annual  mandatory 
inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  for  traffic 
safety. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  re- 


We  applaud  the  U^    Congress  for  nasslne     2^  arj^  thJ^T,        ?  i!?'""  "*"  '°      ''"'"  """"noh"'  manufacturers  to  develop 
1.   v..r-.  n..i.J^...r..?L    .'^'^£."S^?     '°°?'.  '™"  """^  present  codes  are  overly     and  excluslvelv  sell  nollutlnn.rm.  ...t^™,™- 


thla  years  Health,  Educauon.  and  Welfare     restrictive. 


overly     and  exclusively  sell  pollutloa-fne  automat 
biles  by  1875. 
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KUCcnON    BZFOKM 

We  urge  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
In  favor  of  the  popular  election  of  candldatea 
for  President  and  vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  urge  the  State  legislature  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  years  of  age  to  conform 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress. 

We  also  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  wotild  require  complete  public  dis- 
closure ot  campaign  funds  and  specifically 
urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  require  reporting 
t.f  recelpu  and  expenditures  m  primary  as 
well  as  general  elections. 

We  xu-ge  legislation  which  WIU  require  all 
public  omclals  to  disclose  Dnanclal  Interest 
which  may  cause  any  conflict  of  Interest 
with  his  or  her  public  responsibility. 

We  believe  that  the  State  constitutional 
amendment  eliminating  residency  require- 
ments for  eligibility  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
bhould  be  enacted  by  the  voters  this  No- 
vember. 

Present  campaign  costs  to  run  for  public 
omce  must  be  Investigated  to  develop  a  co- 
operative effort  with  representatives  from 
the  mass  medium  to  allow  every  candidate 
an  equal  opportunity  to  present  hunsell  and 
his  program  to  the  electorate. 

HIIM«N    RIGHTS    AND    PaXSONU.    UBXaTTtS 

As  young  Democrats,  we  believe  that  Indi- 
vidual dignity  must  be  maintained  above  all 
else.  We  applaud  the  work  or  the  A.C.L.U.  and 
call  for  certain  changes  In  the  law  which 
must  be  made  to  allow  each  man  and  woman 
to  be  free  to  live  his  own  life. 

We  feel  that  President  Nlxons  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  are  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  reverse  the  civu  liberation  direc- 
tion of  that  institution.  We  find  this  at- 
tempt one  of  the  moat  repulsive  aspects  of 
his  adralntstraUon,  and  we  congratulate  Sen- 
ators Tydlngs  and  Malhlas  for  their  partic- 
ipation In  blocking  the  nominations  of  Cars- 
well  and  Haynsworth  to  the  Court. 

We  disagree  with  the  preventive  detention 
and  no  knock  provisions  of  the  D.C.  crime 
bin. 

We  feel  that  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment has  made  both  the  public  and  our 
elected  officials  aware  of  the  Utent  and  the 
more  obvious  discriminatory  practices  of  our 
society.  The  movement's  call  for  Increased 
pay  care  centers  equality  In  pay  scales,  and 
abortion  reform  merit  our  endorsement. 

We  urge  that  all  sexual  acU  In  private  by 
consenting  persons  age  is  or  over,  except 
adultery,  be  beyond  the  scope  of  criminal 
law. 

We  urge  the  abolition  of  the  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Motion  Picture  censor. 
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While  we  strongly  condemn  violent  ic. 
tlons  by  demonstrating  studenu.  strong  arm 
police  tactics  are  Just  as  deplorable.  Na- 
tional guardsmen  should  not  be  used  In  dis- 
turbances trntll  they  are  Issued  not  control 
equipment.  Those  caUed  In  to  quell  dis- 
turbances should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
loaded  guns  unless  It  becomes  absolutely  nec- 
essary. University  and  police  officials  should 
take  every  precaution  to  protect  the  rlghu 
of  students  who  are  not  breaking  the  law. 
Minor  legal  violations  which  occur  on  campus 
should  In  the  nrst  Instance  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  ot  campus  authorities. 

We  endorse  the  Joint  statement  on  rights 
and  freedoms  of  students  of  1967, 


able  to  society  as  a  producuve  ond  respon- 
sible citizen. 

AU  correctional  Ijuutules  In  our  Slate 
should  expand  theU-  problems  In  drug  abuse. 

PLATroait     COMMITTZX 

Benjamin  L.  Cardln.  Chslmoan-  Allan  H. 
Ten.  ex-offlclo;  Robert  H.  Prank,  Vlce-Chalr- 
man;  Paye  Hammond,  Vice-chairman:  Wal- 
lace Kleld,  Henry  c.  Mountain,  and  Dav;d 
Rudolph. 


THE  BICENTENNIA^-A  PLACE  FOR 
LABOR 


PARTY    RCFORM 

As  the  Official  youth  division  of  Mary- 
land's Democratic  party,  we  fee]  a  responsi- 
bility to  present  the  Ideal  In  party  organlzik- 
tlon  to  the  senior  IDemocratlc  party. 

We  applaud  and  congratulate  chairman 
Harry  P.  Hughes  for  opening  a  permanent 
headquarters  wluch  the  young  Democrats 
are  privileged  to  share.  We  similarly  are 
pleased  with  the  establishment  of  the  James 
Conunlsslon  on  Party  structure  and  consti- 
tutional reform  and  the  Inclusion  of  a  young 
Democrat  on  that  comnusslon. 

Apart  from  the  problems  which  the  same 
Commission  Is  studying,  we  urge  the  senior 
party  to  exercise  sufficient  conuol  over  local 
Democratic  clubs  to  require  that  none  be  In- 
tentionally segregated  by  reason  of  race. 

We  urge  each  local  state  central  commit- 
tee to  accept  at  least  one  youth  advisor 
chosen  by  the  local  young  Democratic  club. 
We  further  ask  that  the  age  for  running 
for  party  office — Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  and  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention — be  reduced  to   18. 

Most  Important,  we  reiterate  strong  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral committee's  failure  to  take  policy  stands 
on  current  and  pressing  Issues. 

Lastly,  we  Issue  a  warning  to  the  leaders  of 
our  party  and  to  Its  broad  membership  that 
the  Demorcatic  Party  must  take  steps  now 
to  rechannel  political  power  to  party  mem- 
bers, not  bosses. 


TOONO   OEMOCaATB 

As  one  of  the  mo.5t  active  state  organiza- 
tions In  the  Touug  Democrau  of  America, 
we  urge  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
to  re-examine  Its  attitude  of  ambivalence.  If 
not  hostility,  toward  the  official  youth  Divi- 
sion of  the  Party. 

We  point  to  the  relationship  Maryland's 
Young  Democrau  have  developed  with  Its 
senior  party  as  one  of  cooperaUon  toward 
total  Involvement  of  the  community. 

We  ask  the  Democrstlc  National  Committee 
to  allow  the  Young  Democrats,  the  policy 
participation,  and  their  respect  to  spread  the 
message  that  participation  within  the  or- 
ganlred  political  structure  can  be  effective, 

THE   CAMPtJSZS 

Governor  Mandel  has  presented  a  workable 
plan  to  deal  with  campus  unrest.  In  Its  only 
major  test  at  the  Dnlvarslty  of  Maryland 
however.  Inept  police  conduct  made  the  plan 
ineffective.  This  points  out  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  traUUng  program  for  police- 
men.  national  guardsmen,  and  army  reserv- 
ists Who  are  likely  to  be  used  In  campus 
Uteturbances,  *^ 


THE     DRAFT 

Although  this  year  haa  seen  drastic 
changes  In  the  Selective  Service  System,  we 
are  not  yet  satisfied.  We  favor  the  Institution 
of  an  all  volunteer  armv  as  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versal service  concept.  Under  a  universal  pro- 
posal, all  yotmg  men  and  women  would  be 
required  to  spend  two  years  In  the  military, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corpa,  VISTA, 
or  some  other  acceptable  form  of  service.  The 
obligation  must  be  completed  by  age  35. 

PUBLIC    SATETT 

We  urge  that  the  State  legislature  foUow 
the  rulmg  of  the  Pederal  court  and  require 
a  uniform  age  for  Juvenile  jtuisdlcuon  In 
this  State.  We  feel  that  the  age  for  Juvenile 
Jurisdiction  should  be  16  years— not  la  years 
as  now  exists  throughout  the  State  except 
Baltimore  City.  Youthful  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  31  should  be  tried  In  our 
crunlnal  courw  but  If  convicted  at  the  option 
of  the  Judge  sent  to  special  rehabUlUUon 
Institutes.  These  Institutions  should  be  ade- 
quately staffed  with  psychologists,  phychla- 
trlsts,  social  workers  aid  specUl  education 
personnel.  Also  the  adult  penal  Uistltutlons 
are  Inadequately  providing  proper  rehabilita- 
tive services  to  the  Inmates.  State  use  Indus- 
tries should  play  a  more  Important  role 
within  the  penal  community  to  train  Inmates 
to  assume  positions  In  the  labor  market  when 
returned  to  society  which  are  in  demand. 

The  Young  Democrats  support  the  type  of 
work  being  done  at  Patuxent  Iiutltute  to  Iso- 
late the  psychopathic  criminal  offender  and 
provide  special  medicsl  and  social  treatment 
In  attempts  to  make  these  offenders  return- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  the 
original  13  States.  I  look  forwaiti  with 
great  expectation  to  oui'  bicentennial  era 
and  200th  year  of  Ireedom.  This  celebra- 
tion, national  in  scope,  and  bipartisan, 
will  Instill  a  fresh  spirit  throughout  our 
coiuury,  and  among  organizations  of 
divergent  views.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  of  which 
David  J,  Mahoney  is  Chaii-man,  already 
is  hard  at  work  on  commemoration  plans 
for  the  bicentennial,  which  tlie  Congress 
Initiated  by  law.  Mr,  President,  the  labor 
movement  has  played  an  enormous  role 
in  the  formation  of  tliis  country,  and  it 
IS  only  fitting  that  labor  occupies  a  major 
scat  for  the  activities  ahead.  An  excel- 
lent insight  into  the  attitude  of  labor  on 
the  bicentennial  era  is  demonstrated  bv 
Hunter  P.  Wharton,  general  president  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operatint: 
Engineers,  in  his  article  entitled  "TTte  Bi- 
centennial—A Place  for  Labor  in  1978  " 
appearing  in  the  November  1970,  issue 
of  the  International  Operating  Engineer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  prUited  in  the  Rbcobo, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
The  Bicentennial— a  Place  for  Lasor 
IN  1976 
( By  H  unter  P.  Wharton ) 
We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  year  and 
1971  win  see  a  slepped-up  effort  on  the  part 
of   the   nation    to   prepare   to   celebrate   Its 
founding,  or  rather  the  bicentennial  of  lu 
founding  In  1979   Plve  years  is  not  too  long 
to  which  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and 
take  the  needed  steps  to  Insure  that  we  will 
be  ready  to  do  what  Is  right  by  the  nation's 
birthday  anniversary. 

We   should    take    a   lesson    from    Canada 
which  demonstrated  dmmaUcally  and  suc- 
cessfully how  to  run  a  national  annlveraary 
celebration.  It  held  its  famous  EXPO  '67  and 
a  multitude  of  auiUiary  celebrations  In  all 
parts  of  the  nation  m  order  that  as  many 
persons  and  groups  as  possible  might  have 
a  part  in  celebrating  Canada's  century  mark 
The  United  States  U  planning  to  have  an 
appropriate  commemoration  In  1976  and  we 
hope,  we  too,   will  not  go  all  out  on  the 
strictly   commercial  show  bis  side  of  such 
activities.  We  hope  that  the  nation  will  take 
the  opporrunlty  to  rededlcate  itseu  to  what 
It  Is,  what  It  stands  for  and  how  It  reached 
Ita  present  pinnacle  ot  progress  and  success. 
Much  of  the   celebration   will,   of  course 
be  centered  In  the  East  and  the  Northeast 
since  much  of  our  early  beginnings  originat- 
ed In  these  parts.  Washington,  DC.  as  the 
capita]  of  the  nauon.  should  be  at  the  apex 
of  the  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  na- 
uon. While  the  cspiwi  city  wlU  not  be  the 
location  of  any  elaborate  exposition  or  world's 
fair,  It  certainly  will  and  should  have  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  affair. 
According  to  present  plans  the  weekend 
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of  Julj  a-«  will  he  the  occulcm  for  a  con- 
vocftCJoa  o(  governors  of  all  the  natee,  lead- 
ers of  foreign  natlona,  aiul  all  scrts  of  special 
dlstlngulsbed  foreign  delegations  to  gatjier 
In  Washington.  There  will  be  appropriate 
ceremonies  here  and  then  the  groups  win 
Journey  to  Philadelphia  where  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  woj;  signed. 

This  Fourth  of  July  weekend  will  be  mixed 
with  solemnity  and  gaiety  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  nation  herpes  that  every  community 
In  the  country  will  make  special  efforts  to 
have  Its  own  celebration.  Theee  thousands 
of  celebrations  will  likewise  have  an  appro- 
priate commemorative  aspect  as  well  as  one 
of  celebration  in  a  .somewhat  less  dignified 
and  rarefied  fashion. 

We  hope  that  the  nation  will  have  some 
sort  of  really  first  class  ejtpoeltlou  of  our  suc- 
cess and  our  progress.  Pbiladelphla  will  be 
the  site  of  the  world's  fair  type  of  program. 
We  hope  that  the  fair  will  not  be  entirely  of 
the  highly  commerlcollzed  type  of  displays. 
We  are  a  nation  of  many  achievements  by 
many  peoples  and  we  hope  the  fair  will  take 
into  account  the  deeper  meanings  of  what 
we  are  and  what  we  liave  become.  We  think 
that  EXPO  '67  did  an  outstanding  Job  In 
planning  and  blending  the  serious,  philo- 
sophical and  historical  with  modern  tech- 
niques of  communication. 

While  Philadelphia  and  Wad<bington  may 
seem  to  be  the  chief  centers  for  celebration. 
they  will  not  be  the  only  ones.  The  city  of 
Boston  should  figure  Importantly  In  any 
planning  because  in  this  New  England  soil 
were  planted  the  roots  of  early  rebellion  ond 
these  early  revolutionary  efforts  must  be  ac- 
corded their  rightful  place  in  any  commemo- 
rauve  program.  If  we  know  Boston,  we  are 
pretty  certain  that  Bostonlans  and  New  Eng- 
landers  will  not  let  the  country  forget  the 
role  they  played  in  the  early  tlays  of  the 
republic  And  the  roles  will  be  marked  by 
more  than  a  r^iUDder  of  Concord  and  Lei- 
ington. 

Celebrations  on  a  somewhat  less  spectacu- 
lar, but  nonetheless  highly  Important  scale 
will  take  place  In  Virginia  In  the  state  that 
calls  Itself  "mother  of  Presidents."  The  role 
of  Virginia  and  her  patriots  In  those  early 
fateful  da,v5  was  a  great  one  and  we  ore  cer- 
tain that  the  state  will  do  its  share  to  remind 
us  of  those  early  contributions.  Wiuiams- 
burg,  the  restored  project  which  attracts 
hundreds  of  thou.sand8  yearly,  as  well  as 
Richmond  will  have  slgiuficant  celebrations. 
As  we  get  away  from  the  East  and  New 
England,  the  character  of  the  bicentennial 
celebration  will  change.  Each  great  center  of 
settlement  and  population  growth  will  each 
have  its  own  way  of  making  special  note  of 
its  contribution  to  the  building  our  200-year- 
old  republic.  And  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  real  question:  what  plans  ore 
made  (II  anyl  for  labor's  role  in  helping  to 
celebrate   the  bicentennial? 

As  we  look  over  the  plans,  even  in  their 
formative  state,  we  don't  see  any  significant 
role  being  suggested  for  the  achievements  of 
labor  m  these  200  years  or  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  labor  to  the  nation  m  the  two  cen- 
turies. There  will  be  contribution!  recog. 
uised,  of  course,  in  many  of  the  celebrations 
in  sort  of  an  Indirect  way,  but  we  believe 
that  we  should  have  something  more. 

Labor  has  been  a  great  foundation  stone  of 
the  republic.  The  artisans  and  working  peo- 
ple were  the  backbone  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. They  fought  and  died  for  the  nation 
They  helped  build  the  colonies  and  then  the 
states.  They  settled  the  early  colonies  and 
then  pushed  westward  to  claim  new  land  for 
the  growing  country.  They  subdued  the  for- 
est They  built  the  railroads;  they  broke  the 
sod  and  they  fenced  the  range.  They  de- 
veloped the  agricultural  and  the  great  mln- 
cral  resources.  They  opened  up  the  manu- 
facturing and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work  m 
the  great  days  of  lndu«rlal  development 


The  working  people  ultimately  realized 
that  they  would  have  to  unite  and  they  did. 
The  Cordwalners  of  Philadelphia  were  among 
the  first,  but  the  real  organization  of  work- 
ing people  came  much  later— nearer  we  would 
say  to  the  nation's  first  century.  We  could 
say  without  too  much  controversy  that  as 
the  nauon  celeb^tea  Its  bicentennial  or^. 
nlMd  labor  mlghnvell  be  celebrating  Its  cen- 
tennial. 

But  where  Is  labor  going  to  fit  Into  the 
celebration?  We  would  like  to  think  that  we 
would  find  our  place  as  a  recognized  body 
rather  than  In  the  Incidental  role  working 
people  have  played  In  oil  activities  through 
the  years.  We  look  in  vain,  however  We  see 
that  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  will  be  a 
celebration  or  exposition  portraying  man's 
fight  to  save  his  environment.  We  note  that 
San  Pranclsco  will  have  a  celebration  which 
will  focus  attenuon  on  culture  and  the  arte 
and  that  Denver,  Colo.,  will  have  winter 
sports — Olympic  winter  games  We  note  thot 
in  Des  Moines,  there  will  be  a  food  exposition 
on  how  the  world  produces  and  utilizes  Its 
resources  for  finding,  growing  and  processing 
food.  And  Houston,  Tex.,  will  be  the  scene  of 
o  big  space  fair  at  the  Manned  Space  Center. 
And  Miami,  Pla..  will  have  appropriate  trade 
activities  with  special  reference  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries. 

All  of  these  are  fine  and  dandy  and  we  ap- 
plaud them.  And  these  are  undoubtedly  only 
the  beginning.  We  haven't  heard  from  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Loe  Angeles  or  some  of  the 
other  big  centers  of  activity  and  we  are  cer- 
tain they  will  have  some  big  time  recogni- 
tion of  the  bicentennial. 

But  what  atwut  labor?  Should  labor  make 
an  effort  to  participate  In  a  recognizable  way 
in  all  the  celebrations  and  be  a  part  therein? 
This  we  are  certain  labor  will  do.  But  what 
nbou*  some  sort  of  celebration  or  commemo- 
ration of  Its  own?  Why  shouldn't  some  eBort 
be  made  to  show  the  role  of  labor  In  the  set- 
tlemen  of  the  coimlry.  In  the  founding  of  the 
nation,  in  its  expansion  and  development.  In 
the  growth  and  progress  and  In  the  many  as- 
pect* in  which  It  has  made  lis  Influence  felt 
in  order  to  see  that  we  have  a  greater  facility 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought.  Maybe  some  formal  efioru 
should  be  made  or  suggestions  be  advanced 
In  the  proper  place  for  the  role  of  labor  in  '70. 
We  certainly  think  so  and  would  be  glad  to 
support  any  move  in  that  direction. 
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THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
12  the  Senate  passed  HJB,  6114.  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  E,  M,  Grade.  The  Sen- 
ate amended  the  bill  to  Include  a  pro- 
vision that  would  exempt  from  certain 
saf ety-at-sea  regulations  the  stei  a  pad- 
dlewheeler  Delta  Queen. 

The  matter  of  the  Delta  Queen  ha.-^ 
been  the  subject  of  continuing  contro- 
versy since  the  enactment  of  the  perti- 
nent safety  legislation  in  1966.  Following 
the  Yarmouth  Castle  disaster  in  1966. 
Congress  appropriately  undertook  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  existing  legislation.  Pol- 
lowing  the  competent  and  progressive 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Maryland,  Mr.  Oarhatz. 
the  Congress  enacted  a  comprehensive 
statute  designed  to  prevent,  insofar  as 
possible,  any  repetition  of  such  loss  of 
life  by  fire  at  sea. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  statute 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
deep-draught  vessels  carrying  over- 
night passengers  were  prohibited  from 
operaUon    unless    their   superstructures 


were  made  of  flreproof  materials.  Tlius 
any  such  vessel  with  a  wooden  super- 
structure was  prohibited  from  operation. 
This  is  a  wholly  commendable,  reason- 
able, and  necessary  prohibition. 

However,  tills  prohibition  was  foimd  to 
be  applicable  to  the  steamer  Delta  Queen 
the  last  of  the  scores  of  stem  paddle- 
wheelers  that  once  plied  the  great  in- 
land waterways  of  the  United  States 
Based  in  Cincinnati,  the  Delta  Queen 
has  been  operating  along  the  great  Ohio- 
Missouri-Mississippi  system.  She  is  the 
last  remnant  of  a  cherLshed  part  of  our 
national  heritage,  and  she  represents  the 
last  opportunity  for  overnight  travel  in 
this  dying  tradition. 

The  original  date  specified  for  compli- 
ance with  the  safety  statute  was  1968 
but  a  2-year  extension  of  that  deadline 
was  later  granted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Delta  Queen.  That  exemption  expired  on 
Noveipber  1  of  this  year,  and  the  Queen 
has  ceased  operations  as  of  that  date, 

EarUer  this  year,  supporters  of  the 
Delta  Queen  offered  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12605,  comprising  amendments  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The 
amendment,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
on  April  7  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  on 
April  9.  would  have  granted  to  the  Delta 
Queen  a  pei-manent  exemption  from  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  with  respect 
to  wooden  superstructures.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  protislon  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference with  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now  the  Senate  has  amended  H.R 
6114  to  provide  for  an  additional  3-year 
extension  of  the  original  exemption  ac- 
corded to  the  Delta  Queen.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  most  hopeful  that  a  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  6114  can  be  arranged  and 
that  conferees  can  agree  to  retain  this 
amendment. 

Extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc.,  own- 
ers of  the  vessel,  to  render  the  vessel  as 
resistant  to  Are  as  possible.  Further  ef- 
forts are  undeniay  or  contemplated.  The 
Delta  Queen  has  a  superb  record  of 
safety,  and  she  is  seldom  far  from  shore 
as  she  operates  on  inland  waterways. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  an  ultimate  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Delta  Queen.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  of  the  construction 
of  a  replacement  vessel  with  a  metal 
superstructure.  There  has  also  been  dis- 
cussion of  a  public  subsidy  of  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  leplacement.  It  is  also  at 
least  possible  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  existing  Queen  can  be  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  virtually  flreproof. 
In  order  that  these  various  alterna- 
tives may  be  adequately  and  objectively 
explored,  it  is  essential,  in  my  view,  that 
this  3-year  extension  of  the  exemption 
be  granted.  I  believe  that  the  position 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  October  12  is 
reasonable,  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
our  distlnRuished  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  concur  in  our  ac- 
tion. I  urge  that  all  Senators  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  Delta  Queen  com- 
municate to  their  colleagues  in  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives  their  feelings  on  the 
matter. 
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■WATER     DEn^ELOPMENT— ADDRESS 
BY   SENATOR   HANSEN 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  adjournment  of  Congress  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
addressed  the  Wyoming  Water  Develop- 
ment Association  at  their  meeting  in 
Cody.  Wyo.  This  association  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  in  developing  the 
waters  of  Wyoming. 

I  thinlc  Senators  and  other  readers  of 
the  CoNOBESsioNAi.  Record  will  be  most 
interested  in  Senator  Hansen's  remarks. 
We  in  the  Senate  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  his  astute  discussions  of  im- 
portant problems.  Tliis  speech  Is  an- 
other example  of  that  ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Hansen's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Banquet  Speech  or  Scnatok  CtirroHD  P. 

Hansen 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  here  this  evening,  and  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  your 
meeting  which  does  such  an  outstanding  Job 
of  covering  the  full  scope  ot  Wyoming  water 
matters. 

The  leadership  provided  by  the  Wyoming 
Water  Development  Association  Is  a  great 
help  to  all  of  us  who  are  fighting  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  Wyoming 
water.  An  occasion  such  as  this,  which  brings 
people  from  the  national,  sUte  and  local 
levels  together  for  discussion  and  reports, 
benefiu  us  all  through  the  exchange  of  Ideas. 
As  you  all  know.  In  196a  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  Increased  the  discount  rate 
used  to  determine  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for 
reclamation  projects.  This  action  has  had 
perhaps  the  greatest  impact  on  the  Recla- 
mation or  any  move  in  recent  years.  Tiie 
action  was  protested  by  many  ot  us  who 
believed  that  the  cost  side  of  the  ratio  should 
not  be  adjusted  without  adjusting  the  bene- 
fit side  of  the  ratio  at  the  same  Ume.  But 
the  previous  administration  was  determined 
to  move  ahead.  President  Johnson,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  earlier  that  year,  announced 
while  the  study  was  being  conducted  that 
the  discount  rate  would  be  Increased. 

Since  the  discount  rate  was  raised  In  1968. 
It  has  gone  from  3  V,  per  cent  to  SI,  per  cent. 
The  Impact  of  that,  for  example,  is  that  the 
Polecat  Bench  benefit  cost  ratio  has  gone 
from  2.1  to  1  to  1.2  to  1  for  direct  benefits 
and  irom  3.3  to  1  to  1.7  to  1  for  total  bene- 
fita  Including  Indirect  benefits. 

If  thu  trend  continues,  and  the  ratio  drops 
below  1  to  I.  the  chance  for  authorization 
by  the  Congress  will  be  dismal,  even  though 
it  Is  one  of  the  better  projects  in  the  West 
which  Is  now  under  considers tlon. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  reclamation 
that  the  benefit-cost  raUo  reflect  the  true 
benefits,  as  well  as  Increased  cosu.  And  there 
Is  now  hope  that  this  wUI  be  done. 

A  special  task  force  reported  to  the  Water 
Resources  Council  last  July.  The  Council  and 
the  President  are  expected  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  In  the 
near  future.  This  U  all  to  the  good  and 
should  help  our  situation  a  great  deal. 

Because  water  development  projects  usual- 
ly have  only  local  or  regional  support  and 
because  dissimilar  functions  make  direct 
comparison  ot  values  almost  Impossible  It 
is  necessary  to  estabiUh  minimum  standards 
Engineering  feasibility  and  financial  feasi- 
bility or  repayment  requirements  are  larxelv 
non-controversial. 

The  dimoulty  arises  with  the  third  stand- 
ard: economic  feasibility.  The  Congress  lu>s 
established  the  guideline  requiring  that  the 


benefits  of  water  resource  projects,  to  whom- 
soever they  may  accrue,  ought  to  be  m  ex- 
cess of  the  estimated  cost.  I  am  oonfident 
that  no  water  resource  project  presently  pro- 
posed would  fail  that  test. 

Decision-makers,  however,  and  particular- 
ly officials  ot  technical  agencies  and  budget 
analysts,  have  sought  some  means  to  com- 
pare the  "values"  of  competing  proposals  In 
measurable  terms  and  thus  establish  objec- 
Uve  priorities.  The  benefit-cost  mechanism 
is  the  result.  It  simplifies  the  Job  because  It 
disqualifies  most  ot  the  projects  from  the 
competition. 

But  is  Is  a  poor  tool,  at  best  It  assigns  pre- 
miums to  the  benefits  of  short  term  eco- 
nomic returns  because  that  Is  the  area  that 
most  accurately  measured  In  terms  of  dollars. 
As  we  all  know,  short  term  economic  re- 
turns have  never  been  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  Federal  water  resource  programs. 
When  the  reclamation  program  began,  there 
was  no  food  shortage.  Instead,  settlement  of 
the  frontier,  saving  lives  from  flood  disasters 
and  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  rural  life 
and  providing  rural  communities  with  goo<l 
schools,  hospital,  libraries  and  the  other 
amenlues  of  life  have  been  the  objectli-es 
over  the  years.  It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to 
measure  these  benefits  m  monetary  terms 
These  are  long-term  benefits. 

Over  the  years,  the  benefit-coet  ratio  has 
become  the  sole  guide.  Reclamation  was  sold 
on  the  grounds  that  it  aould  return  a  dol- 
lar In  benefits  for  each  dollar  spent.  This  was 
simple  because  It  was  expressed  In  monetary 
terms.  But  it  was  a  business  approach  And 
the  government  does  not  exist  to  make  a 
profit  If  the  government's  purpose  Is  to 
maximize  the  return  on  tlie  federal  dollar 
we  might  consider  Investing  Uie  taxpayers' 
dollar  in  IBM  stock. 

This  approach  has  harmed  water  develop- 
ment In  recent  years  as  great  prosperity  has 
placed  less  emphasis  on  economic  gains  and 
more  emphasis  on  social  values.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  seems  crass  to  some  to  destroy  a  can- 
yon or  acre  of  forest  land  to  build  a  dam. 
on  the  grounds  that  It  can  return  more  than 
a  dollar  In  benefits  for  each  dollar  spent. 

What  Is  tragic  In  this  situation  Is  that 
the  original  objectives  of  the  water  develop- 
ment program,  based  on  social  and  human 
values,  have  been  forgotten  We  should  be 
asking  If  the  loss  of  this  canyon  and  that 
tree  Is  worth  It  to  provide  Improved  U^'ing 
conditions  for  the  people  m  the  rural  area, 
to  give  the  children  there  an  adequate  edu- 
cation, to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  stay 
In  their  hometowns  and  find  a  good  Job.  tbua 
reUevmg  pressure  on  our  cities  to  wtUch 
rural  Americans  have  been  migrating  In  In- 
creasing numtwrs. 

But  these  Intangible  benefits  can  not  be 
reduced  to  a  simple  formula,  because  they 
require  value  Judgmenta.  And  the  mecha- 
nism for  making  value  Judgments  In  our  tree 
society  IS  the  political  process.  The  present 
economic  tests  classify  many  projects  as  In- 
feasible  on  the  basis  of  partial  measure- 
ments and  prevent  their  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  Authorized  projects  on  which 
poliucal  Judgments  have  been  favorable  re- 
main unfunded  because  ot  economic  re- 
analysls.  As  a  result  of  using  the  present 
benefit-cost  ratio  as  the  sole  consideration 
for  undertaking  a  project,  a  mechanical 
buslness-Uke  process  has  triumphed  over 
purpose. 

The  Special  Task  Force  has  recommended 
multiple  objectives  ot  water  resource  de- 
veiopment,  and  I  think  this  Is  most  encour- 
aging The  four  broad  objectives  identified 
are  national  economic  development. 

The  national  economic  development  factor 
la  S'miiar  to  the  present  benefit-cost  ratio 
The  other  factors  are  to  be  evaluated  quan- 
tlutlvely  it  poeslble:  otherwise  they  will  be 
described  in  qunlltative  terms.  Regional  de- 
velopment benenu  may  have  some  aapecu 
described  in  monetary  terms    But  the  true 
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Importance  of  the  change  Is  that  decision- 
makers will  be  constantly  reminded  that  na- 
tional economic  gain  Is  not  the  sole  con- 
sideration. 

Human  values  and  social  well-being  were 
the  original  purposes  ot  the  water  develop- 
ment ieglalation.  At  taat  these  values  have 
a  chance  to  again  come  to  the  foretront  as 
these  programs  are  considered  tor  adoption 
We  must  recognize  thot  to  preserve  values  I 
for  future  generations,  we  will  defer  current 
wealtii  for  future  benefits. 

This  Is  the  Justification  for  preserving  olu- 
forests  by  foregoing  timbermg  today  It  can 
also  justify  water  development  programs. 

For  example.  If  we  were  to  maximize  pres- 
ent values  of  national  forests,  we  would  rut 
the  trees  today  And  yet  we  are  expected  to 
discount  today's  water  projects  to  present 
value  All  ot  us  can  agree  that  there  is  .. 
definite  inconsistency  to  this  kind  of  ai- 
rangement. 

The  philosophy  of  deferring  current  wealth 
for  future  benefit  Is  that  on  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public  Is  focused. 
Certainly,  storage  replacement  for  Jackson 
Lake,  tor  example.  Is  justified  best  on  the 
basis  of  environmental  quality.  With  the  cur- 
rent sensiuvlty  ot  these  values,  it  Is  good 
that  these  values  wiu  be  recognized  and  re- 
ported OS  benefiu  for  the  purpose  ot  adopt- 
ing woter  resource  derelopment  legislotion 
The  Usk  force  also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  plan  tormulauon  which  will  no 
longer  make  maximum  economic  develop- 
ment the  goal  of  the  planner.  A  scries  ot 
alternatives  will  be  studied  and  reported 
making  tradeoffs  of  one  objective  for  an- 
other poit.ilble  Decision  wlu  no  longer  be 
based  on  a  "go  or  no-go"  choice;  but  Instead 
there  will  be  the  flexibility  to  trade-off  bene- 
fiu. such  as  loregoing  some  ol  the  economic 
benefits  tor  environmental  beneflui.  Flexi- 
bility In  the  plans  may  prevent  the  waste 
of  planning  time  and  talent  on  rigid  pro- 
posals which  are  not  ultUnately  accepuible 
Compromise  will  be  possible  to  underuke  a 
progr.,ra  which  Is  accepuble  to  groups  ol 
widely  varying  interests. 

The  Implementation  ol  the  task  lorce  re- 
port offers  great  promise  for  water  resource 
development  What  we  must  guard  against  Is 
Uie  tendency  to  slip  back  Into  more  familiar 
surroundings  The  test  of  feasibility  must 
be  fair  and  must  not  be  solely  based  upon 
national  economic  beneflts.  Otherwise.  Con- 
gress win  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider investments  which  emphael&e  the  other 
three  objectives. 

The  task  force  has  recommended  thai  re- 
ports on  all  projects  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 
If  the  budget  planners  begin  to  slip  back 
to  the  old  reliable  factors  ot  the  beneflt-cost 
ratio  because  it  eases  their  decisions  and 
falls  to  report  projects,  the  Congress  shoul 
consider  legislation  requiring  that  reporu  be 
submitted  within  a  certain  time-period. 

We  must  not  permit  our  thinking  to  ag«ln 
be  reduced  to  the  business-oriented  reason- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  human  and  social 
values  The  support  for  and  the  Justifica- 
tion ot  water  development  lies  In  those 
values  and  we  must  ensure  thai  those  values 
ore  put  forth  to  tile  American  people. 

Your  organization  is  both  knowledgeable 
and  concerned  about  water  resource  devel- 
opment in  Wyoming. 

Tou  must  closely  watch  the  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  the  ta^k  force  report  and  help  orient 
the  public  to  the  values  InvoU-ed. 

A  full  Implementation  of  the  report  will 
permit  the  Congress  to  consider  water  re- 
source development  proposals  using  value 
judgments  which  reflect  public  values  ae  op- 
posed to  federal  agency  moUvea  These  values 
are  the  proper  motivation  for  government 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  task  force  report,  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  CommlBlon  repor". 
and  Its  Implementation  Is  of  real  Interest 
to  those  of  us  concerned  about  water  r*- 
source  development  In  Wyoming  The  report 
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With  .  report  m  hand,  u  u  my  .„t.at,on      wrtt'e  mTeT..:^.  "'""'   ""  ^°"^'"   " 


begin*  by  recotnteing  tbe  artlvltles  of   the     dUcounl  rate.  That  rtudT  wm  comDlet^l  »nrt      it  ..m.  ~  . .^     _ 

National  Water  Commlauon  which  will  make     .ubmltted  to  the  .«lii  T"  ro^e^  On  a^o^f  ^.  hS^^*^  prior  to  th.  ntanl.. 

Its  repoit  in  1»T3  The  Public  Luid  Law  He-     Jul,  is.  1870.  the  BurSu  recSi^the  l2l  ^^^5Sf     k^     , 

view  Comml=lon  r«x.mm.D<l,  that  leglaUUve     „t  the  conunenf  and^  «ISSlSl  » '.1^.'  woT^c    -ith"'^"',"?  '"'  '"*""■  '  "•«" 

action  be   taken  to  dUpel   the   unoertalnt,      blMty  report  to  the  Secretary  b™,SS^„„           ^T"^     ""     ""    Executive 

which  the  lm|>U*d  rewrvatloD  doctrine  haa         That  report  has  n.»bera^ni.rave«l  h.  th.  ^^^f*"  °°  conslderaUow  for  the  budtet  for 

produced  and  prortde  the  b.»,s  foecoopera-      Departmem  of^tt^^r   iS^S^"  tSe^^l  ^  I?'  '*l'   »  '^P«  ">  ««  r-ulta  of  this 

me  water  r«»u,ce,  development  planning     hel^  we  have  had  from  JtoW«tfmX  f^                         '^"  "  ■^''">'"«<'  l"  J'^- 

between    the    federal    government    and    the     add.  and  has  been  tent  to  the  Office  nr  Mir.  Ti  « 

pubUc  land  states    The  Cominl^lon  recom-      ageient  a^  i^de«  wMc?  hS.  t^ken^  JS^^^  ""1"  ""'  '"°"""'  "'""on  b». 

mend,  that  the  implied  re^rvation  doc.  nne     ^  dutlc.  of  the  lid  BiWu  rf  t^  Bud7«  ?T   .  ,""/^    «    the   formulation    of   the 

of  water  right,  (or  federally  reserved  und,     Incldeniruy     1  m    not^e    that    t^.    I^i  ,„ ""J^'  '"  ^'°"  ^'"  '*■"  ""'"  ""  ««"'  " 

should  be  clartaed  and  limited  by  Congrew     aeencV.  iniuaL  tomb  .^!„rt..,  ,  ""'    <^°"e"«    '»='    January.    I   have   corre- 

m  at  leaat  lour  ways:    ,.,   amount.,  of^wt-     ^l^u.  Hl^e  .T^dy  coXu^iS  ^h  Sfn""'"  T'"", ""'"'  "'  '""  '""'  •'«-"  '°"e>'' 

ter  claimed,  both  surface  and  underground.      TOMB  and  will  niSeal^Uo^ri^rT.^  Congre!.,lon.I  support  tor  Items  requested  by 

Should  be  formally  ctabllshed;    .b,    proce-      i»ve1h'  feal^b  li?v^S»«  s^bmmed^t,^  "T  Prealdent  which  would  finance  water  de- 

dures  for  contesting  each  claim  should  be     Congre«  wh^n  it  re^rnr^tll  ,h.  .,iS  r""?"""'  '»  Wyoming  or  were  disappointed 

provided;  ici  water  requirements  for  future      iion                           reconvenes  after  the  elec-  fundus  for  certain  projects  were  not  l^luded 
reservations    should    tie   expressly    reserved' 

rji;t5'f?.?^rruid''w":s  cTa,^-^  ^n^r^^fe:!  '^ :^':s,'^%^^^^^  ',"-- "-  p--. "—  -  -  -por. 

^rvs""c?ii[:rn.^'""  "■' "-'- '"  -  z.ziii^Pr^JrP"^^  r«^r.r^^^trn"racir,f;rri,-nro".; 

This  1,  all  verj.  good.  ^Xhi  ,fi^,  ,  7.  ^  l?n>«"»«ly  "o  there  two  budgets  at  once  m  addlUon  to  the 
But  w.  must  ?eJemher  that  the  Commla-  Si^Stod  CoJ^^*  '"  "°"" '"''°"  """"*  ^"^V  ""  ""  '="^°'  n^lTl  depend 
slon  recommendations  do  not  include  In-  Leeislatlon  S.;.,ho,i,i„.  ,».  o,  .  b»»<">y  on  you  people  to  help  keep  me  In- 
dian rights,  and  Indian  rights  are  probably  ProTe«  !^  •  „„^„^  ,.,  ^f  l?„  Blverton  formed  on  Wyoming's  needs,  and  we  must  do 
a  greater  ah.do.  of  uncerSnty  on  wa^e!  S^  !^t  f„d  0^^^.?  r„  ^"", "'","  ^^  °'"  "'"  '°  <^«>rdinate  our  elTorts. 
velopment  m  the  W««  than  f^eral  r^^  ^dfon  ?he  ^Kctf  Tmrd'ou?!';:;'^^  r  °'  '""^-  ""  "^  "^  "'  °"'^  '»"<'">« 
tlon  rlghu.  There  are  several  methods  of  Im-  a^  b,  t^  [?Sldent  tI^t^„^!VT<  1°'  ""'"■  """loPn"*"'  '"  Wyoming  is  to  work 
ptonentlng  the  Commissions  recommends-  t^  loSows  fo^r  i«^  of  L^«  n,  *°"  '^'  ""='""°o  of  funds  for  the  project  in  the 
tlon.  which  are  now  being  formulated  «,d  wh  ch  I  «.rted  s'n«lnte,^f  t^  s?^XT  ^"!='"""'  """S"  request.  The  Congress  Is 
considered  Some  were  proposed  before  the  T^  ThlTleSrsj  auoraXoTSL  over^?J  m  1  f"^"  ?w"  "-">'  ""  "PP'^P"-'*"  '"hd»  t°l- 
Commission  undertook  its  dellberaUons.  u"n  for  reifbrnta^ro^  .„h  Sft™  .  J  '""Ihe  the  study  and  endorsement  of  the  ap- 
Othera  wui  be  new  Some  Include  the  prob-  on  the  11m  two  mvl^oi^ot  the  ,^^!.  ,  "^^  proprlatlon  by  th.  executive  branch  which 
lem  of  Indian  water  rights  which  cannot  be  h.„_..  ,  L  divisions  of  the  project.  The  must  carry  out  the  program. 
Ignored.  It  „  hoped  a^d  e^«t,'tS«  t^  J^S-fold  ^Tt^  tie^'D^^^e^cr an''d  "thu  r  '^"!,"'"'  ".  """  ^»"^'"P"«  ">e  need 
Natlonol  Water  Commission  will  address  It-  wort  ^.,^,^.^11!^  i^H,,?™^  ,1  ^.  '°'  '"""^  *"  ""^  ""  '»"■  tbe  best  time 
self  to  the  Indian  problem.  J^S  re?el^n.nts  Lm^hi^.  ""'*"'  ,""  """  "  '"  "^  ^"^  "  '">»>  -"»  "b'" 
This  year  there  was  general  agreement  of  ihTSilm^unS  PoMowin,  fTJ^^H^TT  "*"  """  *P"°8  '^"'  '  «"»  "»«»  ">«  °P- 
that  propoMils  for  Implemenutlon  would  Sot  m  ?el^ Ine  wWch  i^dl  on  ie^tMrS  r?/  f,''""'^"^  '°  ""^  »"">  P«oP'«  In  the  ekecu- 
bo  introduced  In  this  Congress  These  Dians  vT^.o!/^  ?.  Js,  ,  .J  '^^"^  °'"  ""  ieP'rtments  as  they  are  developing  their 
wlU  begin  .0  be  put  forward^thl  n«t  Co"  I^uor.  ^.  bm  ^mhorf^-ISl  ofX'l'LiTV"  1°'""  '""'«"  P^OP"""'  This  is  the  bes^t  Ume 
gress  and  attention  and  Interest  will  begin  TOKihe  SfJer^.^^n  J^2.  f  ^  ? "  "  ""'"  """"""tlon  for  our  Interesu.  The 
to  be  focused  on  them  then.  Many  orgamS,-  rTooo  i^res^uV^^M  \„T  ^"^^  ''""I  Problem  Is  that  the  needs  must  be  antlcl- 
tlona  are  formulating  proposals  I  ^uW  i[i?^-^^«  ^n^.^ll  ^^;'^."'  "P"'""  ?"'=<'  «'ebt  to  fifteen  months  In  advance 
hop,  that  this  organlLtlon^ would  glvTm.  P^mom  ^unf?  "  """  "*  ^'^'^  Is  difficult,  bu,  11  It  Is  po«ilble.  1,  u  the 
Its  reeommendatlons  on  the  subject  What-  The  Bui™,?  Jf  b^i.^.m  „  ,  ,  .  '"'"'  effective  method  of  seeking  funds  for 
ever  legislative  solution  la  adoptrt  It  will  studiL  ^iT^.^^.^f^  ^  f  completing  water  development  In  Wyoming, 
combine  provisions  of  man,  proposals  I  oS^To^v^^l^h^n^^r™  ^  T,""^'  ,  '^  '«  "  'he  budget  for  fiscal  year  1872 
hope  all  of  the  views  In  Wyoniing  will  he  m  me  n^  B.t.1,  '^'  'f£f^"°°  "  °"^  I'  concerned,  over  the  past  several  months 
put  forth  for  con.,lder.tlon.                B  """»      i°  IS'"''?^'^,^'"^'", »"/«>"  ^"-  I  have  met  with  administration  officials  in 

suredme  tiiat  its  plans  caU  for  initiating  an  effort  to  include  rehabu  nation  and  bet- 

acuities  to  serve  the  15.000  terment  f 

ihe  west  side  of  the  river  In  the   Shoei 

taking  three  years  to  con-      Rlverton  I  

struct  the  works.  the    Lyman    Project,    the    Savory^Pot    Bo^k 


It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  will  face  con.«r,H^iornn  VT  ,m,      ,                 r"'"^  ""  '""^  "  '°<^'"'"'  "habmiation  and  bet- 

he  problem  squarely,  and  nTt^kTo  pSH  !?~^",^  ^  llT^  f^'^'  ""  ""^  """'"'  """"  '"'  ">«  O""^"  Division  of 

pone  or  avoid  decision  by  plact^  the  "SSf-  5^  ^^8??  ^T  ,^rt!  "^'^  ,"'" '°  ^Jf   Shoeshon.   Irrigation   Project   and    tbe 

den   on  th.  courts.  Court  ictlon  is  a  long  JfSJt  t^worfa             *              ^          "  ""^'  '^"''^•^  ^'"i'"-  tbe  construction  fund,  for 


tedious  and  costij  process,  which  often  leads' 


L'CMjwuo  Btiu  cusuT  proceas.  which  oRen  leads  t**.   >..w,.in^.-  _•   .< *«.         .  .  _ —       ' ..■^.j^,..,    wic    •Lm*u[}-c-ub    news 

to  greater  problems.  What  we  neeS  Is  actloS      >,™  k.    ^°,              ,"^  ,  "'"'"'"S  projects     Project,    and    the    Seedskadee    Project,    and 
„~„.  . !.  .w.  Tt. !:;  "    .        ."".  ".  ""^tloh      have  been  tied  very  closely  to  the  considers,      fensihiiit.  .t.i/<«  f„„^.  .„.  ,w. i..,....'" 


now  to  end  the  uncertainty  which  hlndera      tion 


very  closely  to  the  conaldera-      feasibility  study  funds  for  the  modjflcation 


-:;7er  r  J^crde;.^;^n.  L^e  W«t  "  d  '^l^LL'^l  Y'".  ""tl^   ^""  ■"  ""  "'    BuffaloBm   Dai   and   th;   c^  c^^k 

U^d^Law   Review   Commlsalon   study   and  for  approprUttlons  from  «,eral  angles,  let  m.  It  iT^o.  very   I.  e  In  the  budget  plan- 

Let  me  now  take  a  few  minutes  to  brief  ZooSr.S,V^  w'"S,''' ^  "^""?"?*-  "'"^  '"""^  "  ""■  '"  ""'  ""•  However.  I 

J«u    on    the    status    of    W™S^nS^  i?oJ«S  ,o^J  Z^lt^„ulT^l     "^  '^^"'  "".  ""  "«"  '"  "■»"  suggestions  as  to  other 

which  are  In  different  etagM^  consS^  Z^,^?,ti,o^t  fh^^? ,  '  ,  w        ."'"lof™""  water  development  projects  which  ahould  be 

tlon                                      ^            consider*-  throughout  the  State  of  Wyoming.  ThU  ei-  Uicluded  la  the  budget  for  llscil  year  1872 

On   the   arst   legislative   day   of  the  Slst  aS«l.SiL'*S'S,rS.^f,"  ""  ""f  °,°'"*  )*""*  "  "  ""Proboble  that  they  can  now  be 

Congress,   I   Introduced   legislation   authof  f^  ..f^        ,  .^           ?         '  °°°  "  """"^  Included  In  the  Presidents  budget  request, 

izlnl  feasibility  «udl«for*t^rm^,S^on  J^Sl.  I^tSe  d^ffiiSTtt  1^^",^^.^^  ."hti!^  '  ,""  ^°'*  "'"■  ''"  APProprlatlomTcom-' 

of  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  near  Cody  aid  foTth.  mi^rJ^S.  .!,?,?      H        °*"'^"'f  •  '"«»'  ml"ee  to  appropriate  the  additional  funds 

o7'the?e't1l£™^^"'°°^r  '^""'^^  ?f«'tJ^'rn"2err:^rnarr,t,^  du^g    Congressloni.    conslderauon   of    the 

^\orof'";h^e''c?^^rd?hnu'£L'S  ^^j^t^1u'^j:^'^'^'j,z'^''^  ^''Ln^..».^^..^^,ro.^,.,^,„ 

now  underway.  ThTauaalo  Bm  I^^JJ!  m  SS^kTHo.f.?^^^^  and  Democrats,  relating  the  esperienc.  I  have  had  with  the 

cation  stud,  wlU  be  completed  IntocSTySr  Sa^^r  t^^  i^.VJLtP     ^  ^  ^  convince  flscl  year  1971  budget  this  year.  The  Presl- 

1973  at  a  total  cost  of  mTOOO    T^c^  ST„^^,™  J"""f »"o° J""  So^'rnment  ac-  dents  r«,ue.t  Included  funds  for  feasibility 

creek  study  «11  ^  complelek  in  Sll  ««  ThS  S '^^J^^i?^J;?°  "'s"i","?*^  '^'^"  "'  ""  '"o<"fl'=«tlon  of  Buffalo  Bill 

1973  also  at  a  total  coat  5  ►wa  000  lorv^n  ,„  h^,"^?^  "  "^^-  *^"'  '  "•"  D»°i  »"<> 'he  Corn  Creek  Project.  It  provided 

I  also  introduced  ii"aUon\?  authorize  l»L,.,S  -„?,h      S,^'/'"'''""  7^''*'  "^  "^^  "-'f  ""'o"  funds  for  the  compleUon  of  the 

the  Polecat  B«ich  pro^fct  when  the  Con^^  1™^^  J  «.. „^.^  ",  "^'  "l'*'  '"'"""■  ""*=  '^'^  °""  <"  "■«  '■>°""  '■r°J«=t-  «» 

convened  almost  two  y^s  ago  iUthough  t^  wl  ,1,^^.?  ..t^S^i  In  Wyoming.  difficulty  existed  In  obtaining  an  approprla- 

Bureau    of    B«:lamatlon  ^   sub^tt^    a  t,„^  i^.«  ,      ■^!r^i"'  ""I*""  ""P"'"  "Oh  for  these  requeau.  But  we  alsS  wanted 

feaslhUlt,  reporTS  a^ei^  D^M'^h!  ,i»„.    „J1,^    '«•?   'or  pubUc   funds.  The  approprlaUons    tor    water    development    In 

ruary    1988   SecretarvUda^dld  n„,  tj^  '  ,  P'°«"^   undertaken   over   the    last  Wyoming   that   were  not  requested  by   the 

theBurUu's^omr^.IJrtf^  „?       H   .i^  °°  several  years  have  made  It  even  more  difficult  President.                                                      ' 

^rt  ««  returS^TSe^^^rwhe^s^  ^^IrT",  "".  '^"^"°''  Pr°J«"-  "»  The  Bou«  of  RepresentaUve.  deserve,  the 

^tary  CdaU  iSl^ce  S  jS^^  1^9,^,'.  SSwent  ?ubm,°t.  h,f  r^  "T^*"    *""■;    TS"  "J^"  "^  ""  "'""'-through  which  was  mad. 

eumonthauter                  •"nu'ry.  lireg,  elev-  President  submlu  his  budget  request  to  tbe  this  year  In   funding  construction   for   the 

The  Bii™.!,  w. ...                  .,  Congress  In  January  But  U  you  wish  to  work  Savery-Pot  Hook  Prelect. 

Po]^at^«h  prop^"  Llirtt  of"S?/  ^  S.f^T  ','""  .""^'"'^ ,'"  '£L'  '""'^'-  "  "  '■^"  ""  'he  aJf,.'-  which  Brat  appro- 

en  proposal  in  light  of  the  new  beat  and  almost  essential  to  begin  to  work  on  prlated  an  additional  8300,000  for  this  proj- 
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ect.  Thl£  Senate  agreed  to  thts  additional 
appropriation  when  It  acted  on  the  appro- 
priations bill,  and  therefore  the  approprla- 
tlon  tor  this  project  did  not  come  up  in  the 
conrerence. 

The  Senate  appropriated  additional  runds 
over  the  PrealdenfH  request  for  two  more 
Wyoming  projects,  the  Garland  Division  of 
the  Shoshone  Irrigation  project,  and  the  Ly- 
man project.  The  need  for  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  funds  for  the  Garland  Division 
hii.s  been  apparent  for  several  years  now.  The 
wisdom  of  continuing  construction  on  a  rec- 
Inmatlon  project  until  completion  ts  also 
obvious.  Therefore.  I  was  distressed  when  the 
budget  did  not  Include  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction on  the  China  Meadows  feature  of 
the  Lyman  project  once  work  on  the  Meeks 
Cabin  Dam  was  finished. 

I  testified  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  urging  and  Justifying  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  both  of  Uiese  purposes. 
But  putting  yourself  on  record  with  the 
Committee  ts  not  enough  as  later  events  soon 
proved.  What  Is  essential  is  that  we  follow 
through  on  our  expressed  Interest. 

When  the  Committee  began  active  consid- 
eration of  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill.  I  wrote  to  each  member  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  additional  appropriations.  Then 
during  the  bill's  mark-up,  I  visited  with  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject 
when  I  saw  them  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  containing  an  additional  saoo,- 
000  for  the  rehabilitation  work  on  the  Oar- 
land  Division.  But  I  was  disappointed  when 
the  Committee  failed  to  include  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  for  construction  of  the  Chliui 
Meadows  Dam  because  the  Committee  mem- 
bers had  been  so  receptive  to  my  pleas  for 
the  appropriations.  On  learning  of  this  omis- 
sion. I  Introduced  an  amendment  on  tbe 
Senate  floor  for  the  additional  tSOO.OOO.  Very 
few  members  were  present  on  the  floor.  I 
pointed  out  the  omission  to  Senators  EUen- 
der  and  Toung.  the  managers  of  tbe  bill, 
who  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  on  a 
voice  vole. 

The  omission  of  an  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  China  Meadows  Dam  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Report 
emphasizes  the  need  for  follow  through  for 
water  development  funds.  The  Conference 
Committee  merabera  received  letter  from  me 
to  Include  these  funds  in  the  Conference 
Report.  The  additional  «200.000  for  the  Gar- 
land Division  was  included,  but  the  Com- 
mittee failed  to  Include  the  China  Meadows 
funds.  As  a  result,  my  office  has  already  be- 
gun work  to  Include  the  China  Meadows 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Efforta  in  other  areas  of  water  develop- 
ment this  year  Included  a  write-Jn  appro- 
priation of  SI. 2  million  for  a  Highway  to 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon  Recreation  area.  This 
area  provides  great  opportunity  for  extensive 
water  recreation  use. 

As  perhaps  some  of  you  are  aware,  the 
only  Antshed  road  into  the  area  from  the 
Wyoming  side  is  that  segment  of  highway 
from  U.8.  14A  to  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  route 
provides  limited  access  to  the  Big  Horn  Can- 
yon for  Boaters. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the 
Deportnwnt  of  Interior  to  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  High- 
way along  the  entire  length  of  the  Canyon. 
And  we  now  have  thts  program  under  way. 
The  President  also  requested  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  full  amount  author- 
ized from  the  Land  and  Water  Oonservatlon 
fund.  The  amount  requested  was  double  that 
In  previous  years.  However,  overspending  by 
the  Congress  has  placed  some  of  this  ap- 
propriation In  Jeopardy,  since  the  President 
does  not  feel  that  he  can  spend  the  amount 
he  requested  If  he  l£  required  to  overspend 
in  other  areas. 


We  must  all  recognize  that  control  of  in- 
flation is  of  prime  concern  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  control  of  laaatJon  will 
greatly  help  water  development  projects 
since  the  skyrocketing  construction  oosU 
and  mounting  discount  rates  are  the  rea- 
sons why  benefit  cost  ratios  for  many  proj- 
ects are  now  unfavorable.  The  President's 
refuaal  to  spend  wildly  m  excess  of  revenues 
has  brought  about  the  progress  we  have  made 
In  our  war  agamst  inflation.  We  now  see  the 
signs  of  winning  that  war.  But  we  must  not 
relax  the  pressure  now.  For  if  we  do.  our 
gains  will  be  lost.  And  those  gains  have  al- 
ready been  paid  for  by  the  American  public 
who  have  felt  the  pinch  of  Ught  money  and 
other  results  of  policies  to  control  inflation. 
Now  that  victory  Is  in  sight,  we  must  not 
throw  it  away  by  giving  away  to  the  temp- 
tation to  be  big  spenders  again. 

Water  resource  development  projects  must 
bear  much  of  the  burden  of  efforts  to  bring 
the  economy  back  under  control.  The  fed- 
eral budget  can  be  divided  into  two  pdrt«: 
one  part  consisting  of  Items  under  the  Pres- 
ident's control  and  the  other  part  of  items 
which  are  not  directly  under  the  President's 
control. 

Uncontrollable  items  include  social  secu- 
rity, other  retirement  programs,  education 
programs,  veterans'  benefits  and  health  pro- 
grams. These  programs  require  a  minimum 
expenditure  each  year  and  cannot  be  turned 
on  and  off  because  they  are  a  continuing 
obligation.  Controllable  Items  include  public 
works,  parks  and  recreation  and  the  Uke. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  these 
areas  can  be  greatly  varied  from  year  to  year. 
The  surprising  fact  Is  that  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  budget  today  Is  considered 
controllable.  Many  of  the  new  programs  of 
recent  years  fall  into  the  uncontrollable 
category. 

Therefore,  in  the  effort  to  control  Inflation 
the  burden  of  restricting  government  ex- 
penditures fails  almost  completely  on  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  budget — and  water  develop- 
ment is  included  in  that  thirty  per  cent!  The 
President  has  exercised  his  flexibility  over 
the  budget  and  Inflation  Is  starting  to  come 
under  control.  And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier. 
this  wUl  aid  water  development  projects  Bui 
while  federal  expenditures  are  being  re- 
stricted, we  have  experienced  some  lean 
years. 

Last  week.  I  visited  with  Ca^ar  Wein- 
berger, the  deputy  director  of  the  new  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Mr.  Weinberger, 
from  California,  works  directly  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  President  wants  to 
prevent  what  happened  in  1987  and  1966 
when  no  effort  was  made  to  control  inflation. 
Not  only  has  the  President  cut  back  on 
public  works,  but  he  has  cut  back  on  de- 
fense expenditures  and  other  items.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  quesuon  of  future  appropria- 
tions. Mr.  Weinberger  stat«d  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  westerner,  is  well  a%-are  of  the 
economic  and  social  beneflU  of  water  de- 
velopment and  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  undertake  a  strong  public  works 
program  in  the  West  to  develop  water. 

I  would  conclude  that  the  successful  con- 
trol of  inflation  will  permit  the  greater  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  for  water  develop- 
ment; and  this  control  wUl  aid  reclamation 
proJecU  by  aubllizing  the  benefit-cost  raUo 
through  the  control  of  construction  costs 
and  the  discount. 

The  importance  of  controlling  construc- 
tion coats  by  bringing  inflation  under  con- 
trol te  Illustrated  best  by  the  difficulty  we 
have  had  getting  an  appropriation  to  start 
construction  on  the  China  Meadows  Dam. 
When  the  Lyman  Project  was  authorized  In 
isea,  the  discount  rate  was  fixed.  But  since 
that  time  skyrocketing  construction  costs 
have  lowered  the  total  benefit-cost  ratio  from 


1.17  to  1.  to  .87  to  1.  The  present  adverse 
benefit  coat  ratio  is  a  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  Inflation  is  controlled,  opportunities 
for  water  resource  development  financed  at 
the  federal  level  will  be  improved. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
over  the  coming  years  and  will  continue  to 
appreciate  your  advice  and  suggestions. 


THE  ELECTRONIC  BATTLEFIELD 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  some 
monUis  ago.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Pbo.xhihei  and  I 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  oJ  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  so-t^led  electronic 
battlefield.  At  that  time,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi. 
stated  that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
this  tiien  highly  classified  subject.  Those 
hearings  are  nearine  completion,  and 
they  have  been  the  most  int«restine  I 
have  sat  through  for  many  years. 

I  realize  that  a  complete  report  ulll 
be  made  available  to  the  Senate  by  tlie 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAWNORt,  but 
I  do  want  Senators  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  some  of  tlie  excellent 
testimony  offered  by  men  who  have 
actually  participated  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  ttie  electronic  tmits  Uiat 
make  the  automated  battlefield  possible. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that 
this  development  is  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  forward  in  warfare  since  gim  pow- 
der. In  reading  this  testimony.  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  reached  by 
all  commanders:  namely,  that  these  sen- 
sors have  saved  lives. 

I  ask  imonlmous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony I  refer  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHESEr<TAT10N   OT  MAJ.   GEV,    JORN    R.   DxaxE. 
JB-.     DmcCTOB,     DCrSNSE     COMMtmtCATtONS 

Planning  Gxodp 

I.    INTaODCCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: as  Director.  Defense  Communi- 
cations Planning  Group,  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  DCPG.  I  shall  briefly  cover  the 
history  of  DCPG;  the  sensor-aided  combat 
surveillance  systems  it  is  tasked  to  manage, 
develop,  and  support;  the  cost  and  funding 
of  those  systems;  and  plans  to  transfer  those 
systems  to  the  Mlliury  Service.  I  shall  con- 
clude my  presentation  with  &ome  observa- 
tions on  what  has  been  learned  through 
DCPG  experience  and  what  Its  systems  have 
contributed  to  U.S.  and  Allied  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

l^t  me  say  at  the  onset  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  assigned  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Planning  Group  a  spectflc  mis- 
Btou  In  the  field  of  combat  surveillanoe. 
DCPG  is  not  responsible  for  all  mUitary  ef- 
forts In  this  field,  but  each  Mihtory  Service 
works  independently  on  systems  and  equip- 
ment Ullored  to  meet  specific  battlefield  sur- 
veillance requlremenu  outside  the  scope  of 
the  DCPG  mission. 

Let  me  also  emphasise  that  the  theater 
commander,  and  his  component  commanders, 
are  the  users  and  operators  of  the  systems  I 
shall  dl-scuss  DCPG  is  simply  the  agency 
which  suppite.'i   these  commander  with   the 
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opeimUouBl.    efrectiT«    hardware    nceiled    to 
make  the  tysiem.  go. 

n.    BACKCBOtTND/BtSTOItT 

In  August  ol  1960,  a  scientific  group  known 
as  tbt  JASON  Committee  proposed  to  the 
Secreury  of  Defense  a  concept  for  Inhibiting 
enemy  troop  and  supply  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam  by  meani:  of  an  air-supported 
barrier  system,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by 
a  conventional  barrier  system.  These  systems 
baalcally  c&Ued  for  the  U5e  of  electronic  sen- 
Bor.s  to  detect  enemy  personnel  and  Tehlcles. 
and  the  use  of  tactical  aircraft,  mines,  and 
other  munitloos  to  counter  the  enemy  incur- 
sions thus  detected- 

In  September  of  1966,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  directed  the  estab)  Ishment  of 
DCPG  ae  the  organization  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  Unplementing  the  antl-Lnfll- 
tratioo  systems  concelnd  by  the  JASON 
Committee. 

This  initial  mlfslon  was  further  expanded 
in  April  1968  to  Include  the  use  of  electronic 
sensors  In  a  wide  range  of  tactical  applica- 
tions against  the  enemy;  I  shall  refer  to  this 
task  as  the  "ground  tac'.lcal"  system. 

To  carry  out  Its  mission  efTectlvely,  DCPG 
has  been  given  unique  and  unprecedented 
maoagement  tools  In  terms  of  authority,  or- 
ganlaatlonal  arrangements,  and  resources: 

The  Director.  DCPO,  reports  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  has  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Secretary  for  broad  policy  and 
funding  decisions,  tn  practice,  this  access 
la  usiwUly  exercised  through  contact  with 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. 

The  Director.  DCPO.  has  decision  author- 
ity and  respon&lblUty,  within  broad  DOD 
guidance,  over  all  aspects  of  system  Imple- 
mentation: concept  formulation,  design, 
development,  test,  requirements  analysis, 
procurement,  and  dlstrtbution.  Another  way 
of  saying  this  Is  that  DCPO  cognizance  over 
eysiems  and  equipment  extends  "from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.*' 

DCPO  lA  smhorlzed  direct  contact  with 
JCS.  the  Military  Departments  and  their 
subordinate  organtsatlons.  and  theater  eom- 
munders — the  lueTs  of  the  DCPG  systems. 
This  direct  coordination  is  maintained  on 
an  almost  d*lly  basis  by  DCPO's  "working 
level"  personnel. 

DCPG  1.S  authorlaed  to  task  the^MUitory 
Deparrments  to  accomplish  actions  in  sup- 
port of  Its  mlasion.  This  authority  is  used 
only  when  requesting  a  Service  to  accom- 
plish a  major  task  involving  a  significant 
amount  of  money.  Uosft  itema  of  business 
are  handled  on  an  Informal  and  coopera- 
tive bMts. 

DCPO  Is  authorized  u.^  of  the  highest 
Industrial  priority  to  expedite  Its  develop- 
ment and  procurement  efforts.  This  speeds 
up  our  work  by  putting  us  at  the  head  of  the 
line  for  materlaU.  faculties,  and  contracting. 
DCPO  has  been  rapidly  provided  fund- 
ing adequate  to  meet  its  mission  objectives. 
largely  through  the  streamlined,  expedited 
manner  tn  which  DCPG  s  financial  require- 
ments are  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

DCPO  has  obtained  responsive  R&D  and 
production  support  through  working  agree- 
menu  with  agencies  outside  of  the  DOD 
Such  support  has  enabled  accelerated  de- 
velopment and  fielding  of  equipment  in 
easea  where  the  Services  did  not  have  the 
required  organizations,  staffs,  and  research 
faclliCleB. 

DCPO  has  been  staffed  with  exceptional- 
ly  weU-qualified  mUIiary  and  civilian  oer- 


A  sen.'ior-'aJdMl  combat  surveillance  system 
conatsts  basically  o€  the  following  common 
components:  detection  devices,  called  sen- 
sors, which  pick  up  the  movement  of  vehicles 
or  troops;  a  communications  link  (usually 
radio)  from  the  sensor  to  a  "Teadout"  device; 
the  "readout"  device,  which  receives  sensor 
transmissions  aad  shows  when  each  sensor 
ts  picking  up  a  target;  and  display  and  proc- 
essing equipment  to  assist  In  counting  the 
targets  and  In  determining  their  direction 
and  rate  of  movement.  Individual  systems 
may  also  include  special  munitions,  aircraft, 
etc.,  which  I  shall  mention  later. 

Just  since  DCPO's  beginning  late  in  1966, 
the  equipment  used  in  these  s>'stems  has  al- 
ready undergone  several  generauona  of  op- 
erational and  technological  Improvement  to 
meet  new  requirements,  to  meet  expected 
countermeasures.  to  exploit  new  scientific 
knowledge,  to  Improve  performance  and  relia- 
bility, and  to  reduce  coat.  These  generations 
are  referred  to  as  Phases  I.  U.  and  lU.  The 
equipment  wtiich  you  see  dii^ilayed  before 
j-ou  la  our  new.  third -generation.  Phase  III 
equipment  first  Introduced  into  Southeast 
Asia  earlier  this  year. 

The  four  devices  in  this  group  are  sensors 
which  are  dropped  from  aircraft  along  the 
road  or  path  which  we  want  to  keep  under 
survolllance.  The  first  three  are  seismic  sen- 
sors wliich  detect  ground  vibrations  caused 
by  soldiers  on  foot  or  by  trucks.  The  fourth 
Is  an  acoustic  sensor  which  listens  to  sounds 
of  personnel  or  vehicles. 

The  next  group  consists  of  sensors  which 
are  haud-emplaced  by  ground  troops  near  a 
trail  or  road.  These  ore  all  seismic  sensors; 
the  variation  in  slse  and  weight  Is  caused  by 
differences  in  the  intended  tactical  applica- 
tion of  each  device  and  in  the  design  and 
production  method  used. 

This  device  ts  a  magnetic  sensor  which  de- 
tects passing  metal  objects  such  as  rifles  or 
other  weapons. 

Here  we  have  a  "readout"  device  used  by 
ground  forces  to  receive  radio  tranamlaalons 
from  the  sensors  I  have  just  pointed  out.  This 
receiver  la  shown  connected  to  a  recording 
device,  which  makes  an  easily- interpreted 
record  of  when  targets  are  detected  by  our 
sensors. 

A»  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  systems 
called  for  In  the  original  DCPO  mission  was  a 
conventional  barrier  to  deter  Inflit/atlon 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  the  D^fZ.  This 
fixed  harrier— often  called  the  "McNamara 
Wall"  by  the  press — was  to  combine  sensors 
to  detect  enemy  intrusions,  physical  obstacles 
to  impede  and  canalize  enemy  move- 
ments, and  tactical  troop  units  operating 
from  strong  points,  or  fortified  bases,  to  strike 
at  infiltrators  by  fire  and  ground  action 
Many  essential  elements  of  the  original  plan 
have  been  implemented,  nlthotjgh  the  con- 
cept for  extensive  use  of  fixed  obstacles  has 
given  way  to  the  use  of  mobile,  quick-react- 
ing combat  units  to  respond  to  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  in  the  area^f  the  DMZ. 
This  system  is  no  longSer  identifiable  as  a 
separate  entity;  It  has  essenUally  become  a 
part  of  the  ground  tactical  system,  which  f 
shall  address  later. 

The  other  system  prescribed  in  DCPG's  orig- 
inal mission  was  the  air-supported  antl- 
inflltratlon  system  proposed  by  the  JASON 
Committee.  This  effort  was  to  have  two  sub- 
systems, one  aimed  at  the  detection  and  in- 
terdiction of  truck-bome  supplies  and  troops 
another  intended  for  reducing  Infiltration  on 
foot.  Basically,  the  operation  of  this  air-sup 
ported  system  may  be  explained  as  follows 


activity  controlling  strike  aircraft  such  as 
the  P-4  fighter  bomber.  Because  sensor  loca- 
tions are  known,  lucrative  targets  may  be 
struck  immediately  or  mformatlon  derived 
from  the  sensors  may  be  used  to  establish 
enemy  movements  as  a  basis  for  pre-planned 
strikes.  Selected  munitions,  delivered  by  air- 
craft, are  employed  against  both  personnel 
and  vehicular  targets,  with  the  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  the  Interdiction  of  vehicles. 

General  Evans,  who  oversees  the  exploita- 
tion of  sensor  technology  within  the  Air 
Force,  will  brief  you  on  the  operation  of  the 
truck  interdiction  subsystem,  which  has  been 
In  continuous  operation  since  December  1967. 
General  Evans  will  also  show  how  this  sub- 
system has  provided  for  more  effective  Inter- 
diction of  the  enemy's  trucks. 

The  personnel  Interdiction  subsystem  was 
planned  for  implementation  in  January  1968, 
However,  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  enemy 
began  his  massive  attack  against  Khe  S&nh, 
and  General  Westmoreland,  then  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  Porcea  in  South  Vietnam. 
directed  that  sensors  and  other  assets  in- 
tended for  the  personnel  subsystem  be  di- 
verted to  assist  in  the  Khe  Sanh  defense. 
Even  after  the  enemy  attack  was  broken,  the 
personnel  subsystem  was  still  not  imple- 
mented because: 

It  vras  decided  that  a  part  of  the  resources 
planned  for  the  personnel  subsystem  could 
be  more  productively  used  in  expanding  the 
truck  interdiction  subsystem. 

The  Khe  Sanh  episode  demonstrated  that 
sensors  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
support  of  ground  combat  operations,  there- 
by resulting  In  the  use  of  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel subsystem  assets  for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  peraonnel  interdiction  subaya- 
tem  haa  never  been  implemented,  one  can 
only  theorize  regarding  how  effective  It  might 
have  been.  However,  a  system  of  considerable 
effectiveness — the  "ground  tactical"  system — 
evolved  from  the  applicatSon  of  personnel 
subsystem  sensors  in  the  defense  of  Khe 
Sanh.  To  explain  this  evolution,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  1  summarize  how  sensors  were  used 
at  Khe  Sanh. 

Sensors  were  dropped  from  aircraft  among 
the  NdJth  Vietnamese  forces  around  Khe 
Sanh,  and  along  road  and  trail  approaches 
Into  the  area.  By  combining  sensor -derived 
Information  with  information  from  other 
Intelligence  means — such  as  aerial  photog- 
raphy— commanders  on  the  scene  had  a 
basis  for  effective  defensive  fires  from  Khe 
Sanh  and  Camp  Carroll,  and  for  requesting 
strikes  by  fighter- bombers  and  B-52  air- 
craft. The  sensors  denied  the  enemy  his 
traditional  cloaks  of  bad  weather.  Jungle, 
and  darkness,  detecting  his  movements  as  he 
attempted  to  mount  attacks.  Khe  Sanh  op- 
erations showed  a  great  potential  for  the  use 
of  sensors  in  support  of  ground  action,  and 
prompted  General  Westmoreland  to  direct 
the  use  of  sensors  in  support  of  ground  tacti- 
cal operations  throughout  South  Vietnam 

In  April  1968.  the  Deputy  Secretory  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Nltze.  directed  DCPG  to  support 
General  Westmoreland  In  his  plans  to  use 
sensor  Bun'eillance  In  a  wide  range  of  tactl- 
ctl  applications  within  South  Vietnam.  This 
was  the  third  clement  of  the  DCPG  mission, 
tlie  "ground  tactical"  system. 

Prom  an  Initial  planning  and  evaluation 
period  which  began  m  mid- 1968,  this  ground 
tactical  mlMlon  has  expanded  dramaUcally 
VlrtuaUy  every  UJS.  ground  combat  unit  lu 
South  Vietnam  Is  now  applying  Bensors  to 
detect  the  enemy,  since  General  Pulton  and 
Admiral  House  will  brief  you  on  the  details 


sonnei  who  possess  the  highest  operational      *fO""V*^  f"*^  seismic  sensors  are  dropped  by      and  effectiveness  of  this  system  I  shall  Umi 
and  technical  expertise.  This  staff  ha-  nrn,.      aircraft  olong  roads  and  trails.  Truck  or  troon      mv  exolanatirm  nf  th-  .JL»-«, .   ,„  . 


expertise.  This  staff  has  prov 
en  to  be  strong,  dedicated,  and  resourceful. 
ni-  BxxcrrioN  or  masioK— syctebu  and 

THKIB   StrpPOKT 

T  shall  now  briefly  discuss  the  sensor-aided 
combat  Burveinance  systems  vhlcb  were  de- 
veloped by  DCPO. 


trails.  Truck  or  troop 


t  along  I 
movements  detected  by  these  sensors  are 
usually  relayed  through  the  aircraft  for  read- 
out  In  A  fixed  installntlon  using  computerized 
equipment;  sometimes,  sensor  transmissions 
are  readout  in  the  aircraft.  SkUled  target 
analysts  In  the  fixed  InBtallatlon  (Of 'in  the 
aircraft)  then  pass  target  information  to  the 


my  explanation  of  the  lyatem  concept  to  a 
single,  but  frequently-encountered  example 
of  how  sensors  are  used  by  a  U.S.  combat 
unit. 

Suppose  we  have  a  V.3.  Infantry  unit  re- 
sponalble  for  aecQniig  a  given  area  ta  opera- 
tion (AC).  This  unit  emplacea  season  at 
known    locaUons   along   trails   leading   into 
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or  near  Its  AC.  If  the  acnaors  detect  uu 
enemy  column  moving  along  a  trail,  this  in- 
l.-.rraatlon  Is  received  by  a  "readout"  equip- 
ment operator  using  the  equipment  which 
I  showed  you  earlier.  Because  of  his  train- 
ing and  experience,  the  operator  can  derive 
information  regarding  the  location,  size,  di- 
rection of  movement,  and  speed  of  the  col-' 
umn. 

The  readout  operator  reports  his  findings 
to  the  unit  commander,  who  Is  solely  re- 
eponslble  for  deciding  whether,  when,  and 
how  to  attack  the  target.  In  arriving  at  his 
decision,  the  commander  applies  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  friendly  troops  and 
civilians,  of  other  intelligence  Information. 
of  the  terrain  and  weather,  of  means  avall- 
eble  to  BtUck,  and  of  safety  contioU  and 
rules  of  engagement.  Only  after  weighing  all 
these  factors  does  the  commander  give  his 
decision:  attack  by  artillery  flre,  an  ambush. 
or  whatever  means  Is  appropriate. 

Thte  sort  of  operation,  and  other  sensor 
applications  In  the  ground  tactical  system, 
have  shown  that  sensor  sim'elllance  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  In  ground  combat:  specifi- 
cally, sensors — 

Have  given  us  the  ability  to  detect  the 
enemy  regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  the 
weather. 

Have  enabled  us  to  surprise  and  to  cause 
Increased  casualties  and  material  damage 
among  enemy  forces. 

Have  given  ground  troops  early  warning  of 
Impending  attacks  and  have  freed  many 
small  units  from  routine  security  and  recon- 
naissance mis.sions,  thereby  savlne  U.S  and 
Allied  lives. 

In  March  1969.  at  the  direction  of  Uie 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  plan  was  de- 
veloped for  the  employment  of  equipment 
m  the  ground  tactical  system  by  South 
Vietnamese  Forces,  as  part  of  the  Vletnami- 
zatlon  Program.  Training  of  Vietnamese 
units  began  in  August  1969  and  is  oontlnu- 
Ing,  using  special  training  teams  in  each 
division  and  a  central  sensor  school  The 
Vietnamese  General  staff  has  outhorized 
each  division  troops  dedicated  to  handling 
the  management  and  use  of  sensor  assets. 
The  Vietnamese  response  has  been  enthu- 
alastlc.  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  the  sensors  In  the 
ground  tactical  system. 

The  tr.S.  command  in  Vietnam  has  also 
provided  sensors  to  our  Australian  allies 
Major  General  C.  A.  E.  Praser.  Commander 
of  the  Australian  Force,  reports  that  his 
troops  are  using  sensors  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm,  and  have  achieved  tactical  suc- 
cesses as  a  result  of  sensor  detections  of 
enemy  activity. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to  explain 
briefly  how  DCPG  provides  hardware  to  sup- 
port the  operauon  of  each  of  these  systems. 
You  no  doubt  recaU  that  DCPG  the  sup- 
plier of  hardware  for  the  various  survelllanoe 
systenas,  ts  authorized  direct  contact  with 
theater  commanders— the  users  and  opera- 
tors of  the  systems.  From  this  relationship 
has  evolved  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
theater  makes  known  to  DCPG  lu  quanUu- 
tlve  requirements  for  sensors,  readout  equip- 
ment, and  other  equipment  which  is  already 
In  producUou.  Theater  requirements  are 
usually  expres!>ed  by  calendar  or  fiscal  year, 
and  in  terms  of  the  number  of  sensors  of 
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been  definet^WCPO  does  not  act  as  the  pro- 
curement ^  contracting  agency.  Instead 
DCPG  uses  Us  tasking  authority  to  request 
the  appropriate  Military  Service  or  other 
agency  to  initiate  the  necessary  procurement 
and  to  distribute  and  support  the  goods 
upon  delivery.  The  magnitude  of  DCPGh 
current  level  of  support  of  the  theater  may 
be  lUustrated  by  the  fact  that  DCPO  has 
Usked  the  procurement  of  40.780  sensors  of 
the  new.  third-generation  type.  In  addition 
to  reacting  to  theater's  quantitative  require- 
ments, DCPO  has  also  acted  on  lt£  own  ini- 
tiative m  the  past  to  develop,  test,  and  field 
new  survellJance  devices  with  capabilities 
not  available  in  current  production  equip- 
ment. This  DCPO  action  has  often  been  the 
result  of  qualitative  needs  expressed  offi- 
cially by  the  theater,  or  a  result  of  needs  as- 
certained during  periodic  coordination  visits 
to  theater  by  the  Director,  DCPO  or  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

The  successes  achieved  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  DCPQ-supported  survelllanoe 
systems  have  led  to  the  exploration  of  sen- 
sor uses  at  all  levels  of  warfare.  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  all  set  up  organi- 
zations responsible  for  exploiting  the  exist- 
ing technology,  and  for  developing  new 
technology  equipment,  and  operational  con- 
cepts tailored  to  fulfill  combat  surveUlanoe 
and  target  acquisition  missions  In  any  type 
of  conflict. 

DCPO  has  been  investigating  the  use  of 
sensor  devices  to  assist  In  the  protection  and 
security  o'  military  bases,  classified  Instal- 
lations, arms  rooms,  armories,  and  other 
faclUtles  important  to  the  national  defense. 
The  U.8  Border  Patrol  Is  currently  using 
sensors  developed  under  DCPO  auspices  to 
monitor  selected  portions  of  the  border  of 
the  continental  United  States.  The  Border 
Patrol  has  been  able  to  Increase  aubstantlally 
the  apprehension  and  turning  back  of  per- 
sons attempting  to  enter  the  U.S.  Illegally 
by  using  sensors  as  a  complement  to,  or  in 
place  of.  lu  regular  patrols.  Operational  and 
technical  information  resulting  from  Bor- 
der Patrol  operations  is  expected  to  help 
DCPO  in  improving  sensors  and  operational 
techniques 

Friendly   foreign    governments   have   also 
expressed   Interest  in  sensors.   Canada,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  other  NATO  countrlea     ^I'w  *'^t^*i? "*'    systems.   We  expect    to 
have   been   given   document,    and   briefings      f^^,- iL^'^ifiT'"*  J-^"™"  *'«°'^"*""y 


each  type  ;;^ch  ^^.C^TAnxLn^^^l  S     ^Tl\^n  ""Z^' :S'1'  '°""*  "^"l ''"° 
operation  at  a  given  Ume.  DCPG^i^     ff.?L**Vi*f".o""Pi..^^"   ?."  **'«  "^'^-..^^ 


operation  at  a  given  Ume.  DCPG  analyses 
these  requirements  in  order  to  translAe 
them  into  an  appropriate  toui  procurement 
quanuty  and  to  determine  the  required 
monthly  producUon  rate  and  schedule.  Fac- 
tors which  are  used  in  this  analysu  include- 
( 1 1  the  useful  field  lUeume  of  each  sensor; 
(2>  training  needs  oC  military  units  In 
the  United  States;  (3)  posalble  substitutes 
among  simUar  eenaora;  (4)  available  produc- 
tion capacity;  and  (5)  ooets. 
Once  required  production  quantities  have 


have  been  given  documents  and  briefings 
which  describe  our  equipment  and  its  tacti- 
cal applications.  (SUght  pause) 

IV.   FDNDIKO/COST   OP   STBTEMS 

Now  that  you  have  been  introduced  to 
the  three  systems  which  make  up  the  DCPO 
mission,  I  shall  move  to  a  discussion  of  the 
funding  behind  that  mlasion. 

The  timely  provision  of  adequate  funding, 
largely  through  DOD's  special  handling  of 
DCPO's  financial  requirements,  has  been  one 
of  the  key  Ingredients  of  success  m  the  DCPO 
program.  Funds  have  had  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  a  responsive  manner  so  that  develop- 
ment and  procurement  actions  could  be 
taken  without  delay  to  provide  needed  hard- 
ware in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Changes 
In  plans  and  requirements  have  frequently 
necessitated  rapid  changes  In  funding  levels. 

The  total  of  DCPG  budgets  for  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971  la  »i.«8  billion,  as  shown 
broken  out  here  In  terms  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal surveillance  systems  included  in  our 
mission.  The  five  year  total  would  have  been 


the      various 
(Pause) 

An  example  of  how  our  cost  reduction  ef- 
foru  have  helped  to  trim  our  budget  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  cost  and  oper- 
ational lifetime  of  one  of  our  first-gent^- 
tion,  hand-emplaced  seismic  sensora  with 
those  of  Its  third-generation  replacement  If 
we  average  out  the  cost  and  field  Ufeume  of 
the  first-generation  sensor  over  several  suc- 
cessive procurements— With  each  procure- 
ment involving  an  Improvement  in  desiim— 
we  find  that  the  item  had  a  unit  production 
cost  of  $1,800  and  a  45-day  life  in  the  field 
which  means  that  the  sensor  cost,  on  the 
average.  <40  per  day  of  operation.  In  calen- 
dar year  1969.  US.  and  other  Free  World 
Forces  used  a  toUl  of  S.140  of  these  devices 
for  a  total  production  cost  of  »9.2S  mfilton' 
The  thlrd-generauon  replacement.  Just  in- 
troduced in  theater  m  September  of  this 
year,  costs  only  $931  each,  and  lives  twice 
as  long— 90  days— thus  giving  a  dally  operat- 
ing coat  of  only  »10.2S.  Because  of  this  new 
sensor  lives  twice  as  long,  only  half  as  many 
or  2,670.  would  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  same  surveillance  needs,  at  a  toui  pro- 
duction coat  of  only  »2.37  million. 

To  wrap  up  my  discussion  of  funds  I 
would  like  to  menUon  that  DCPO's  budget 
and  operations  have  been  reported  to  vari- 
ous committee  and  subcommittees  of  Con- 
gress on  11  previous  occasions  since  the  es- 
tabllahment  of  DCPO  in  1966. 

V.  TOAMSFCK  OF  DCPC  FlfNCTlONa  TO  SEBVICCS 

Since  the  scnsor-alded  combat  surveUIsnce 
systems  which  moke  up  DCPO's  mission  have 
reached  a  fuU  operational  capability,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  fuU  responsibility  for  them 
now  pass  from  DCPG  to  the  Services.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  requested.  In  Decem- 
ber 1969.  that  DCPG  begin  initial  planning 
for  transfer  of  those  systems.  As  a  result  of 
this  preliminary  planning,  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  directed^  on  September  26 
1970,  that  full  responsibility  for  operational 
systems  be  tran.tferred  to  the  Services  no 
later  than  June  30.  1971.  To  this  end,  we 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  ^jlan  and  target  date  for  transfer 
of   the   operational    systems.   We  expect 


return  the  »e67.8  mllUon  difference  to  the 
Service*  for  other  essential  defense  efforts 
as  a  result  of  aggressive  cost  reduction  ef- 
forts. Increased  scnor  lifeUmes  and  reliabil- 
ity, and  management  decisions,  such  as  de- 
cisions to  curtail  efforw  which  proved  to  be 
technically  tnfeasible,  too  costly,  or  not  suit- 
able to  meet  the  operational  need. 

The  DCPG  budget  for  these  five  years  can 
also  be  broken  out  by  Military  Service. 
(Pause  t 

The  budget  can  also  be  shown  in  terms  of 


earlier  than  the  June  30,  1971  date. 

When  the  transfer  of  operational  sensor 
systems  to  the  Services  Is  complete,  the  resid- 
ual effort  remaining  with  DCPG  will  be  In 
the  developmental  area,  particularly  In  rapid 
reaction  to  unforeseen  requirements. 

W.  COKCLCDmc  OnSEHVATlONS 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  sum- 
marize what  lessons  have  been  learned  as  a 
result  of  DCPGb  four  years  of  operation, 
what  our  sensor  surveillance  system  have 
contributed  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  what  we 
might  expect  of  sensor  technology  In  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  DCPG  has  demonstrated  a 
unique  and  highly  successful  method  of  man- 
aging a  defense  program  characterised  by 
urgent  operational  need  and  highly  co.-n- 
pressed  time  schedules.  By  providing  the 
requisite  authority,  responsibility,  funds,  and 
organizational  arrangements  to  a  centralized. 
sole  manager,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
normal  6  to  7  year  defense  development  cycle 
by  a  factor  of  four.  That  la.  the  period  elapsed 
from  the  time  a  need  was  discerned  until 
producUou  hardware  was  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  troops  has  been  15  to  21  months  for 
most  items  developed  under  DCPG  auspices. 
This  becomes  all  the  more  noteworthy  when 
we  consider  thai  most  items  of  DCPG-spon- 
sored  equipment  are  technically  complex 
devices  which  must  be  designed  for  operation 
by  the  soldier,  seanuui.  or  airman  at  the  com- 
bat unit  iei-el.  The  accelerated  nature  of  tbe 
program  has  of  cour&e  required  a  willingness 
to  make  declstons.  a  willingness  to  accept 
re-iponsibiilty.  and  a  willingness  to  take  cal- 
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culAt«d  rls)cs.  In  taking  risks,  we  have  had 
Bome  f &U  ures ; 

For  example,  we  bave  fielded  a  few  Items 
that  cither  did  not  matcb  the  requirement  or 
simply  did  not  work  with  the  desired  reliabil- 
ity. However,  when  one  compares  this  with 
the  coDvenuonal  system  in  which  risks  are 
mlnlmued  by  multiple  layers  of  Btudy  and 
review  at  almost  any  cost  in  time  and  money, 
I  believe  L&al  tX^O  bas  probably  saved  the 
taxpayers'  defense  dollar  while  adding  valu- 
able ingredients  to  bis  defense  system  In  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  time. 

I  believe  that  our  combat  surveillance  sys- 
tems have  contributed  materially  to  U,S.  and 
Allied  eflorts  In  Southeast  Asia;  speclflcaUy. 
these  Bystems — 

Have  given  us  a  combat  aurTelllanee  and 
target  acqulEltlon  capability  which  works  by 
day,  at  night,  and  in  any  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Have  improved  the  effectiveness  of  our 
air  Interdiction  of  the  enemy's  truck-borne 
troops  and  supplies. 

Have  given  our  ground  troops  early  warn- 
ing of  attack  and  have  freed  small  units  from 
many  security  missions — thereby  saving 
American  and  Allied  Uveci. 

Have  enabled  us  to  inflict  an  increased 
toll  of  casualties  and  material  damage  on  the 
enemy. 

I  am  also  convinced  th&t  we  now  have  a 
dynam.lc.  flexible  surveillance  system  for  fu- 
ture bnttlefleld  application  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  in  any  type  of  conflict.  Our  ability 
to  apply  thU  capability  to  our  tactical  and 
strat^c  advantage  wUl  be  limited  only  by 
our  resourcefulness,  imagination,  and  wlll- 
tngnesa  to  take  reasonable  risks  where  the 
potential  payback  in  combat  la  high. 

Statsmknt  bt  Maj.  Gin.  Ellis  W.  Wnj-lAM- 
aoK,    DsPiTTT    Cuntr.    Owrtcz.    op    Resesve 

COUPONENTB 

Gentlemen  I  am  with  you  today  to  discuss 
my  peron&l  combat  experiences  with  un- 
attended ground  sensor  devices.  I  am  a  cus- 
tomer, a  user  of  these  devices — I  am  not  on 
electronics  technician. 

My  military  combat  experience  extends 
from  the  Normandy  landing  in  WWII 
through  the  remainder  of  that  war;  from  th« 
Inchon  landings  in  Korea,  followed  by  two 
yeors  of  combat  there:  from  commanding  a 
separate  airborne  brigade,  which  was  the  first 
US  Army  ground  combat  troope  in  the  Viet 
Nam  conttlct  for  a  year;  and.  I  then  returned 
to  Viet  Nam  to  command  the  25th  Inf  Dlv 
for  some  15  months. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
ringing  a  simple  tune  ...  if  you  have  to 
fight  then  "Fight  with  Bullets— Not  Bodies". 
I  have  conducted  a  constant  search  for  ways 
of  getting  the  Job  done  with  less  human  suf- 
fering. 

Danng  my  flrrt  year  in  Viet  Nam  we  spent 
a  major  portion  of  our  time  thrashing 
through  the  Jungle,  senrchlng  for  the  enemy 
that  had  finished  his  anacks  for  the  mo- 
ment and  was  resting  prior  to  the  next  at- 
tack RC  his  choeen  lime  and  place.  During 
this  first  year  we  suffered  losses  of  about  12 
American  deaths  for  every  lOO  enemy.  Some 
people  may  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
ratio,  t  was  not  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
American  commander  that  was.  however 
when  I  returned  to  Viet  Nam  for  my  aecond 
tour  I  found  that  the  ratio  had  not  ma- 
terially changed. 

Since  late  1968  the  ratio  had  dramatically 
changed,  t  remind  you  that  I  am  speaking 
from  personal  obsen-atlons  of  less  than  the 
whole  picture.  However.  I  waa  high  enough 
to  see  a  pretty  good  cross  section.  The  ratio 
as  I  saw  It  In  late  1969  had  changed  from 
about  12  American  losses  to  100  enemy  to 
approximately  three.  That  means  that  for 
a  given  amount  of  combat  and  an  equal 
damage  to   the   enemy   many   more   of   our 


American  young  men  are  living  through  the 
horrors  of  war.  Many  more  of  them  are  liv- 
ing to  return  home  safely. 

The  unmanned  sensors  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  certainly  have  contributed 
raaterlaily  to  saving  these  American  lives. 
I  hope  that  I  can  demonstrate  how  these 
sensors  have  helped  us  to  make  the  first 
6t«p  toward  the  automated  battlefield.  This  Is 
a  worthwhile  approach  toward  "Fighting  with 
Bullets  Instead  a  Bodies":  that  is,  getting  the 
Job  done  with  minimum  danger  to  friendly 
personnel. 

As  a  quick  example  of  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done,^  we  had  a  fire  base 
Mahone  that  was  actually  a  relatively  secure 
troop  recuperauon  area  near  Dau  Tleng  Just 
south  of  the  famous  Mlchelln  Rubber  Plan- 
tation. Early  one  mormng  before  daylight 
our  unmanned  sensors  alerted  the  monitor 
and  he.  in  turn,  alerted  the  command  group 
and  the  fire  support  elements.  After  d  short 
while  It  was  determined  that  an  enemy  force 
waa  in  a  bamboo  thicket  several  hundred 
yards  from  our  position.  Our  aruUery  guns 
and  mortars  were  laid  and  on  signal  nil  open- 
ed fire  at  once:  we  ceased  fire  and  waited. 
Absolutely  nothing  moved,  and  we  feared 
that  maybe  we  had  reacted  to  a  false  alarm. 
At  daylight  a  patrol  was  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate the  area.  They  found  31  enemy  dead 
and  picked  up  four  live  wounded  prisoners. 
They  also  found  129  rounds  of  heavy  weap- 
ons ammunition,  three  rocket  propelled  gre- 
nade launchers,  a  complete  mortar  and  a 
flame  thrower.  This  Is  a  pretty  good  battle 
when  you  consider  that  the  enemy  did  not 
launch  bis  attack— in  fact  he  didn't  get 
off  the  first  shot.  I  am  confident  that  break- 
fast time  in  that  troop  concentration  area 
the  next  morning  would  have  been  con- 
siderably different  if  the  unmanned  sensor 
had  not  told  us,  in  advance,  that  the  enemy 
was  In  the  area  and  that  he  waa  up  to 
something. 

Now  let  me  Ulk  Just  a  Utile  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  these  devices  as  I 
saw  It. 

The  asth  Infantry  Division's  initial  em- 
ployment of  sensors  occurred  in  1968  near 
Saigon.  During  July  and  August  eleven 
North  Vietnamese  Army  ReglmenU  and 
amaUer  Vietcong  units  reportedly  were  get- 
ting ready  for  an  attack  on  Saigon.  It  waa 
anticipated  that  this  was  to  be  an  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  TET  and  May  offensive  that 
had  occurred  earlier  In  the  year  of  J968. 

General  Abrams'  directives  were  qiiite 
clear.  Friendly  forces  would  atUck  North 
Vietnamese  formations  before  they  could 
launch  another  major  offensive.  Our  orders 
further  stated  that  enemy  units  would  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  Saigon. 

I  had  four  brigades  under  my  command  at 
the  time,  three  of  my  own  division  and  one 
from  the  XOlat  Airborne  Division.  These  ele- 
menu  were  placed  in  depth  from  North  of 
Tay  Nlnh  to  Saigon.  We  were  operating  in 
a  depth  of  approximately  100  miles  and  were 
attempting  to  cover  150  miles  of  Cambodian 
border.  My  most  southern  brigade  was  ac- 
tually part  of  the  perimeter  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  close-in  physical  defense 
of  the  capital  city. 

Plans  for  the  close-in  defense  of  Saigon 
called  for  massing  radar,  reconnaissance  air- 
craft and  ground  patrols  generally  in  a  cir- 
cular pattern  outside  the  city  proper.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  was  informed  that 
a  very  small  number  of  sensors  were  avail- 
able for  emplacement  on  the  Saigon  defense 
perimeter.  I  had  been  briefed  on  these  sen- 
sors before  I  left  the  United  States  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  was  a  neophyte  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  em- 
placed.  The  sensors  were  delivered  and  put 
in  position  by  experts  provided  by  higher 
headquarters.  My  people,  of  course,  were 
looking  over  their  shoulders  atteropung  to 
learn   the   business.  These  sensors  did   not 


have  the  opportunity  to  provide  us  early 
warning  of  enemy  in  the  Saigon  area  since 
our  efforts  farther  north  kept  his  large  units 
oome  distance  from  the  city.  Major  conUcts 
with  the  enemy  were  near  Tay  Nlnh  in  Au- 
gust or  I96e.  With  the  battle  scene  shifting 
north  to  the  Tay  Nlnh  area,  I  requested  ad- 
ditional sensors.  The  instruments  were  in 
very  short  supply  so  during  this  period  we 
trained  Just  one  emplacement  team  of  six 
men  vmder  a  Captain  from  the  DlvUlon  In- 
telligence Section. 

The  pitifully  amaU  number  of  just  fo':r 
sensors  arrived  In  early  September.  I  gave 
instructions  to  emplace  the  Instruments 
north  of  Tay  Nlnh  along  a  known  attack 
route  of  the  enemy  9th  Division.  The  por- 
latale,  the  readout  monitor,  was  to  be  lo- 
cated at  French  Fort,  an  American  fire  sup- 
port base  of  four  I75mm  long  range  guns 
located  twelve  miles  north  of  "my  Nlnh. 

I  am  going  into  some  dctaU  at  this  time— 
I  hope  my  purpose  will  be  clear  in  a  few 
moments.  In  mid-September  the  Divisions 
emplacement  team,  with  a  platoon  of  mecha- 
nized Infantry,  set  out  from  French  Fort  to 
place  the  sensors  in  the  vicinity  of  a  road 
Junction  Just  north  of  the  famous  Black 
Virgin  Mountain,  better  known  to  some  aa 
Nui  Ba  Den.  The  team  didn't  reach  the  era- 
placement  area  that  day. 

They  were  attacked  by  a  large  NVA  forc- 
about  two  miles  from  their  destination.  Two 
of  the  armored  personnel  carriers  were  hit 
and  set  afire  by  Rocket  Propelled  Grenades. 
We  lost  two  of  our  emplacement  team  mem- 
bers durlug  the  initial  exchange  of  fire. 
Through  true  gallantry  that  the  American 
soldier  displays  when  the  chips  are  down— 
we  managed  to  save  the  sensors  from  the 
burning  personnel  carriers  and  returned 
them  to  French  Port.  Our  nose  was  bloodied 
that  day  but  later  we  were  able  to  make  the 
enemy  pay  dearly  for  the  loss  of  our  two 
soldiers. 

A  short  time  later,  the  team  deported  Tay 
Nlnh  with  a  powerful  escort  consisting  of 
two  mechanized  Infantry  companies  with 
heUcopter  gunshlps  covering.  The  Instru- 
ments were  emplaced  without  incident. 

The  readout  monitor  was  In  a  bunker  at 
French  Fort  and  was  kept  under  observation 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Our  helicop- 
ters performed  visual  reconnaissance  of  the 
area  during  daylight. 

September  Is  the  heavy  rainy  season  m 
this  part  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  our  moni- 
tors at  French  Fort  had  trouble  differenti- 
ating between  rain  falling  on  the  sensors  and 
human  movement.  We  had  several  false 
alarms  before  the  operators  attained  a  good 
feel  for  reading  the  monitor. 

In  the  third  week  of  September  our  efforU 
with  sensors  finally  paid  off.  At  eleven  o'clock 
one  night  the  monitor  at  French  Fort  indl- 
cawd  movement  being  reported  by  two  of 
the  sensors,  it  was  raining  rather  hard  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  reading- 
something  more  than  rain  waa  registering  on 
the  portable  monitor. 

Two  of  the  175nun  guns  opened  up  slightly 
north  of  the  sensors.  Six  105mm  howitzers 
commenced  blocking  fires  just  south  of  the 
sensors  while  two  eimm  mortars  fired  di- 
rectly on  the  road  Junction.  At  first  light  the 
following  morning,  reconnaissance  helicop- 
ters reported  to  oiir  patrol  that  headed  for 
the  area,  that  enemy  bodies  were  observed  . 
from  the  air.  When  the  patrol  arrived  on  the 
scene  they  found — literally  a  carnage.  The 
big  I75mm  guns  had  found  their  target.  En- 
emy field  equipment  and  weapons  were 
strewn  about  the  rice  paddy.  We  found  just 
seven  bodies,  but  we  also  found  an  odditlonal 
thirty  drag  trails  and  blood  trails  leaving  the 
area-  Documents  Identified  the  enemy's  27l3t 
Regiment,  a  part  of  this  9th  Division  that  I 
inentloned.  Our  Intelligence  officers  believed 
that  an  attack  on  our  Fire  Base  Buell  nearer 
to  Tay  Nlnh  may  have  been  pre-empted. 
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That  was  our  first  record  of  the  sensors  os- 
slsting  us  In  the  destruction  of  enemy  forces. 
I  wont  to  point  out  the  reason  t  have 
gone  into  some  detAil  concerning  this  par- 
ticular small  action  is  that  we  were  learn- 
ing^we  were  gaining  experience  in  a  new 
field— which  would — nearly  a  year  lat«r— 
give  us  the  technical  and  tactical  know-how 
to  use  hundreds  of  these  Instriiments  within 
the  a5th  Division  sector. 

Between  September  of  1968  and  February 
of  1969  a  lew  sensors  dribbled  in.  We  re- 
seeded  the  field  north  of  Tay  Nlnh  and  in- 
stituted a  new  field  along  a  river  line  Just 
south  of  the  Bol  tax  Woods. 

Under  the  assumption  that  sensors  would 
become  available  in  larger  numbers  in  mld- 
1969.  wo  Increased  our  numt>er  of  sensor 
experts  and  tactical  planners  at  division 
headquarters.  We  consolidated  our  sensor 
people  with  our  radar  experts.  Our  heUcopter 
personnel  commenced  lookln^  for  more  effi- 
cient ways  of  using  helicopters  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sensors  at  night.  We  were 
searching  for  better  ways  of  obtaining  early 
warning  and  using  our  firepower  to  break  up 
enemy  attackr  before  they  could  gain  mo- 
mentum. Most  Important,  we  were  looking 
for  ways  to  take  the  night  away  from  the 
enemy. 

One  major  step  taken  during  this  period 
was  to  train  personnel  from  each  of  our 
eleven  maneuver  battalions  and  the  Long 
Bonge  Patrol  Company  as  to  how  to  emplace 
the  sensors.  I  thought  this  decentralization 
was  necessary  in  that  a  lot  of  people  had 
to  learn  how  to  use  these  devices  if  we  were 
to  handle  the  large  number  of  aensors  prom- 
ised us. 

In  February  1969  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion did  In  fact  begin  receiving  larger  quan- 
tltlee  of  sensors,  und  the  fecial  coordinat- 
ing group  which  we  activated  within  the 
Dlvtslon  Intelligence  Section  went  Into  full 
operation.  A  plan  for  the  employment  of  140 
sensors  was  completed  In  late  February  and 
ma  the  number  of  sensors  increased  we 
planted  additional  fields.  The  major  fields 
completed  by  March  1969  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  denying  the  enemy  freedom  of  move- 
ment. Four  fields  were  along  major  routes 
of  infiltration,  and  one  H'as  placed  to  protect 


us  evidence  that  our  efforts  were  beginning 
to  get  some  results  But.  we  atlll  weren't 
completely  convinced  that  our  sensings  were 
adequate  to  JusUfy  greM  expendlturea  of 
ammunition.  We  needed  a  fool  proof  way  to 


series  of  hit  and  run  attacks  from  his  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary.  You  probably  read  of 
some  of  our  battles  around  Diamond  I.  II  and 
m  and  Frontier  City,  the  n.imes  given  our 
bases  by  company  aad  bottallon  command- 


srj^^n^:^^.:^^-^"'— ---  t.^SiF£:£^tI^p^^^. 


sensor 
In  April  we  started  using  a  system  that  we 
called  "closing  the  loop".  Each  morning  we 
sent  air  and  ground  observjre  into  the  ac- 
tivation areas  of  the  previous  evening.  We 
soon  found  that  we  were  doing  the  enemy 
more  damage  than  we  had  previously 
thought.  I  would  recognize  claims  of  success 
only  if  our  teams  could  produce  a  man.  a 
weapon  or  enough  other  equipment  to  give 
a  clear  Indication  that  we  had  in  fact  gotten 
the  job  done 


in  exposed  positions,  some  poorly  Informed 
people  back  here  In  the  United  States  ac- 
cused us  of  baiting  the  enemy.  Actually 
Diamond  I.  the  first  in  the  series,  waa  put 
in  position  becnuse  the  enemy,  operating  out 
of  Cambodia,  had  raided  the  SVN  Govern- 
ment supporting,  prosperous,  little  town  of 
Phuc  Lu  three  different  times.  The  enemy 
had  killed  the  viUage  chief  and  ten  other 
local  officials  during  these  three  raids.  Dia- 
mond I  was  placed  in  a  flat  dryed  up  rice 

I  will  divert  from  the  sensors  briefly  to  de-  f^C^amiimarbVrS^^n'cSt^^sTon^^th^e 
scribe  the  Night  Hawk  Helicopters.  I  do  this  enemy  r^ds  Sur  «S.i^  ^o^s^T^c^t 
to  empliosize  that  the  sensors  were  not  work-       -  raoara.  sensors  and  Nieht 

ing  in  isolation.  This  helicopter  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  night  sur^'eillance  tool  as  well  as  a 
deadly  weapon.  The  Night  Hawk  kit  wasbuUt 
in  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  It  consists  of  a 
searchlight  having  an  infra-red  and  white 
searchlight  capability.  mount«d  coaxlally 
with  a  crew-served  night  observation  device. 
Alongside  the  Ught  and  observation  device  is 
a  pedestal -mounted  minigun — the  rupid  fir- 
ing machine  gun.  As  soon  as  an  unmanned 
sensor  registered,  a  Night  Hawk  helicopter 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene.  We  killed  103 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  during  a  one 
month  period  using  this  technique  at  no 
personnel  cost  to  us.  not  even  an  Injury. 

You  probably  have  heard  the  saying  that 
"The  life  of  a  new  idea  is  all  too  short.".  The 
enemy  became  wise  to  the  Nl^ht  Hawk  pretty 
quickly,  however,  he  was  forced  to  combat 
our  new  technique  by  reducing  his  free 
movement  at  night.  He  actually  played  Into 
our  hands  by  moving  more  in  daylight  hours 
when  we  were  better  able  to  see  him  and 
shoot  him. 

Ptillowlng    a    series    of   acUoas 


.  sensors  and  Night 

Hawk  au^rraft  were  in  place  ready  to  work. 
On  five  separate  occAsious  NVA  battallon.s 
and  rcgimenu  attacked  these  bases  and  on 
every  occasion  our  early  warrung  gave  us 
the  Rdvuutnge  of  being  able  to  deliver  large 
volumes  of  firepower  which  broke  up  the 
momentum  of  hl.s  attack  and  sent  him  reel- 
ing bnck  into  Cambodia. 

Now  I  guess  the  best  real  war  story  that 
I  have  is  Fire  Base  Crook.  This  is  the  story 
of  where  413  enemy  soldiers  were  eliminated 
with  the  loss  of  one  U.S.  soldier. 

Fire  Support  Base  Crook  was  esUbUshed  In 
April  1969  northwest  of  Toy  Nlnh  City.  The 
base  was  an  Irritation  to  the  enemy  becau.<ie 
from  it  we  could  block  movements  of  the 
enemy  9th  Division  and  could  support  con- 
tinuous reconnaissance  operations  into  his 
base  areas  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Un- 
like many  of  our  bases  farther  south  along 
the  Cambodian  border.  Fire  Support  Base 
Crook  was  In  plaoe  almost  two  months  before 
the  enemy  decided  that  he  had  to  attack. 
When  he  did,  he  meant  business. 
On    5   June    1069   th-i   first   Indication    of 


PX-iiowing    a    series    of   acUoas   near   Tay  enemv  activitv  n«r  rv  nir  J-    "•—'■"""    ^i 

Nlnh  m  the  fall  of  1968.  we  recognized  that  J^rT^lvatioS  l^^U^^^t  f22\^^V 

our  fire  support  bases  and  patrol  bases  could  e«   noiJhwes^  of    t^f  b^   at "ScJ^fa""" 

be  utilized  in  a  more  profltable  manner-  Reconstruction  of  l^.n-VTi.^,  ,.»  !: 

they  could  be  the  flreW^  Jumping  off  J^  movement   wa:^^^^^^^  ^'°"^ 

place  as  opposed  to  Just  a  defensive  postUon.  ■     -  preparauon  lor 


ijmi.^  tta  opposea  to  just  a  aeiensive  postuon.  ondary  attack  and  the  Mfahiichmin.  «/  bI 

«  p-™  -  Fi"v^*     With  proper  prior  Information  of  the  enemy  to»^itions  for  hJ.  in^  «  *   «  ^  ^* 

approaches  to  the  Third  Brigade  base  camp      wa  could  often  fight  a  major  battle  without  JS-tlS   SSk    thf  m?™  «,    "  T'*'^'^- 

Which  bordered  the  Mlchelln  Rubber  Planta-     actually  committing  the  physical  bodies  of  2Su,Si«^^y   our  ^^^  ^too  Te^tow/; 

our  men  into  the  danpsr  ar^    xhnt  Tn-»r,t  wlZ*  _  T:'*T_'r'7   °"'   raaar    atop    the   tower 


tlon  at  Dau  Dleng. 


on  at  uau  Dleng.  our  men  into  the  danpir  stm    -rhnt  Tri««r,f      w ~-*'7    "«*    .omw    mwp    me    lower 


were  read  out  on  portatales  located  at 
nearby  Are  support  base.  During  this  time 
frame  the  Division  began  to  improve  the 
responsiveness  of  its  firepower  in  reacting 
to  sensor  activations.  I  mentioned  the  sensors 
field  placed  around  the  Third  Brigade  Dau 
Tleng  base  camp.  Actually  the  circumference 
ol  this  camp  was  about  seven  miles.  On  35 
February  1969  enemy  elements  conducted 
probing  atucks  against  Dau  Tleng  at  seven 
different  times  and  places.  Unaware  that 
bis  Initial  movements  had  been  detected 
prior  to  reaching  the  base  camp  perimeter, 
the  enemy  pressed  on  time  and  again,  only  to 
be  thrown  back  by  security  forces  that  had 
quickly  moved  into  blocking  positions.  Inci- 
dentally, this  security  forci;  was  composed  of 
support  troops:  coolcs.  clerks  and  mechanics. 
This  prior  warning  provided  by  the  sensors 
assured  these  rear  echelon  troops  an  advan- 
tage which  the  enemy  could  not  overcome. 
They  were  able  to  concentrate  at  the  critical 
areas  before  he  enemy  started  his  attack.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  confident  group  of 
cooks  in  my  life  who,  after  eliminating 
some  78  of  the  enemy  one  night,  boasted 
that  hot  breakfast  was  served  right  on  time 
the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile,  sensor  fields  along  some  Infil- 
tration routes  had  not  provided  the  results 
that  we  had  hoped  for.  although  artillery  had 
been  responding  nightly  to  ncilvatioiis.  Scat- 
tered Instances  such  as  the  find  of  three  or 
four  enemy  bodies  In  graves  adjacent  to  sen- 
sor fields  throughout  our  hector  did  provide 


Our  fire  bases  Initially  were  quite  large  and 


required  two,  three  or  more  rifle  compnnies 
for  their  defense.  The  elliptical  shope  was 
rejected  In  favor  of  a  circle  and  the  size  of 
the  hoses  waa  eventually  reduced  so  that 
the  bases  could  each  be  defended  by  one 
rifle  company  or  less.  In  addition  to  freeing 
additional  troops  to  provide  the  division 
with  a  more  flexible  maneuver  force  these 
smaller  bases  were  designed  so  that  emplace- 
ment, complete  with  heavy  bunkers,  protec- 
tive wire  and  observation  towers,  could  be 
completed  within  a  ten-hour  period,  thereby 
giving  our  men  good  protection  the  first 
night.  With  the  small  defensive  force,  rapid 
emplacement  took  on  paramount  Importance. 
Here  is  a  sequence  of  an  observation  tower 
going  into  position;  the  helicopter  lift  in;  the 
quick  set  up;  and  here  it  Is  during  an  actual 
night  operation. 

We  were  now  ready  for  the  more  offensive 
roll  of  the  fire  bases.  Instead  of  Just  defend- 
ing In  close  to  a  fire  base  as  shown  here  and 
later  moving  our  flres  out  to  follow  the  en- 
emy retreat  as  shown  here,  we  learned  to 
find  the  enemy  early  and,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned several  times,  we  started  fighting 
with  fire  power  great  distances  from  our 
troop  location  areas  as  shown  her*.  This 
caused  ua  to  give  high  priority  to  and  to 
place  great  reliance  on  our  surveillance 
devices. 

In   early   1909.  the  enemy  commenced   a 


meters  to  1000  meters  from  the 
base  perimeter.  Some  eighteen  sightlnge  were 
made  between  2000  and  OlOO  hours.  All  of 
these  were  engaged  with  artillery  fire  from 
within  the  base.  All  personnel  within  the 
perimeter  were  alerted  and  the  higher  head- 
quarters got  all  outside  supporting  elements 
ready  to  operate,  loud  cover  cleared  shortly 
after  midnight,  and  the  soldier  manning  the 
night  observation  device  on  the  tower  began 
confirming  radar  sightings. 

From  0130  until  0265.  enemy  movement 
appeared  to  cease.  The  quiet  was  brolteu  at 
0268  with  a  heavy  attack  by  Indirect  fire  as 
the  enemy  attempted  assaults  from  the  south 
and  east.  One  US  soldier  was  kiUed  by  a 
mortar  round  as  his  listening  post  withdrew 
Into  the  base.  This  was  our  only  ftian  to  die 
In  this  great  battle.  The  enemy  attack  con- 
tinued until  0630  hours.  Meanwhile,  all  avail' 
able  arUIIery  and  olr  support  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Crook  area  as  the  Initial  ac- 
tions around  the  base  quickly  proved  to  be 
our  firepower  offensive.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
waa  detected  we  went  into  an  attack  by  fire 
against  him.  A  search  of  the  battJefild  after 
the  first  night  showed  that  the  enemy  had 
lost  7C  of  his  troops.  Although  the  bodies 
were  relatively  free  of  documents,  wc  did 
pick  up  enough  to  idcnUfy  the  attacking 
unit  as  a  battalion  of  the  a72d  NVA  Regi- 
ment. Search  of  the  battlefield  was  not  com* 
pleted  on  6  June  because  elements  fiown  in 
to  assist  m  sweeping  the  area  became  en- 
gaged with  email  enemy  forces.  Conuct  in 
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the  deep  )ungle  continued  until  late  after- 
noon—B  Company.  3,  2ad  InTantry  and  Ita 
artillery  battei||remalned  in  the  small  cir- 
cle uid  secured^or  the  night. 

The  second  night.  6  June,  proved  to  tie  even 
more  active  than  the  flrst.  Strangely  the 
times  of  the  incidenta  were  almost  tdentic&l. 
Sensor  Aeld«  activated  at  about  2000  hours, 
radar  sightings  of  small  groups  were  made 
from  2000  to  0100  hours,  sUrllght  scope 
operators  spotted  movement  around  mid- 
night, movement  had  substantially  ceased  at 
0100.  and  the  attack  commenced  at  oass 
hours.  Several  notable  sightings  were  mode — 
the  radar  detected  two  groups  of  about  40 
persons  each  moving  about  1500  meters  north 
of  the  baae  at  about  2030  hours,  and  the 
Night  Hawk  Helicopter  delected  another 
group  of  about  40  persons  actually  in  forma- 
Uon  moving  toward  Crook  along  the  road 
from  the  east.  The  Night  Hawk  Immediately 
dived  on  its  target.  All  other  targets  were 
cngBged  with  direct  and  indirect  artillery 
Are,  mortar  fire  and  all  available  Army  hell- 
coptera  and  Air  Force  attack  planes.  Analysis 
of  the  action  proved  that  these  relatively 
large  groups  were  sighted  In  the  generaJ  di- 
rection of  the  enemy's  main  attacks. 

As  on  the  previous  night,  the  attack 
ceased  at  about  0530  hours.  Our  defenatve 
was.  In  fact,  an  offensive  that  went  exactly 
a»  planned.  The  aircraft  approached  from  the 
west  to  remain  clear  of  artillery  trajectories. 
Indirect  fire  and  fire  from  within  the  base 
were  placed  into  the  Indicated  areas.  Our 
search  of  the  battlefield  proved  just  how 
punishing  our  efforts  bad   been. 

At  daFllght  additional  Infantry  elements 
were  flown  into  the  battle  area  to  asiil.<it  In 
the  sweep.  Before  helicopters  could  land  on 
the  helipad  at  Crook.  38  enemy  bodies  had 
to  be  removed.  This  diagram  Indicates  where 
the  bodies  were  found,  and  gives  ua  an  Ides 
as  to  which  weapons  eliminated  the  enemy 
The  60  (29  +  31)  west  of  the  river  were  killed 
almost  exclualvely  by  helicopters,  the  33 
along  the  woodline  were  killed  by  Indirect 
artillery,  the  20  close  In  were  killed  by  direct 
fire  {rifle  and  machine  gun)  from  the  base, 
the  43  along  the  road  were  kUled  by  the 
Night  Hawk  Helicopters  and  the  remainder 
of  over  150  were  killed  by  a  combination  of 
US  Air  Force  planes  and  flre  from  within 
the  base.  In  all,  on  the  second  night,  323  ad- 
ditional enemy  were  killed  and  10  live  pris- 
oners were  taken.  I  had  to  move  two  bull- 
dosers  up  Just  to  bury  the  dead. 

On  the  third  night  the  first  base  com- 
mander again  held  his  test  firing  In  the  early 
evening  to  check  all  weapons.  Much  to  our 
surprise  the  enemy  responded  with  return 
fire  on  the  support  liase.  This  action  appar- 
ently pre-empted  another  planned  enemy 
attack  and  cost  htm  thr^e  more  of  his  soldiers 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to  our  early 
warning  that  last  night.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  enemy  moved  In  during  the  daylight 
while  we  were  depending  on  visual  observa- 
tion and  were  not  reading  our  sen.son.  This 
completed  the  action  at  Fire  Base  Crook,  re- 
sulting in  402  enemy  killed  and  10  captured. 
One  US.  soldier  was  kUIed  during  the  bat- 
tles, three  were  slightly  wounded. 

While  the  enemy'«  main  forces  were  suf- 
fering major  defeats  in  their  attacks  on  our 
flre  bases,  he  Instructed  the  Vtetcong  local 
forces  to  Increase  the  use  of  anti-tank  mines 
ond  booby  traps  throughout  our  sector.  They 
used  plastic  anti-tank  mines  which  are  nearly 
Impossible  to  detect  with  our  current  mine 
sweeping  equipment.  They  also  employed 
nteraJIy  thousands  of  booby-trapped  hand 
grenades  and  home  made  devices  which  were 
producing  an  unacceptable  rate  of  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  casualties.  Something  hod  to  be 
done  about  this  as  a  matter  of  priority? 

We  had  a  bunch  that  there  was  a  pattern 
to  the  enemy's  uae  of  nUnes  and  booby  traps. 
In  the  division  we  had  a  UNtVAC  1006  com- 
puter (actually  it  la  more  of  a  high  speed 
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card  processor).  This  Is  used  primarily  for 
machantzlng  personnel  records  and  coov 
putlng  our  pay.  ^ 

Somebody  had  the  bright  Idea  of  punch- 
ing a  ciird  for  every  mine  and  booby-trap  we 
had  encountered  aince  January  1st  of  1968. 
After  running  various  sorting  procedures  on 
the  computer,  we  found  that  there  were  def- 
inite patterns  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
enemy  used  mines  and  booby-traps.  We 
found  that  NVA  regular  units  seldom  uaed 
antl-perEonnel  mines  or  booby-traps.  They 
used  metallic  anti-tank  nxlnes  {dmost  exclv.- 
slvely  on  roads  and  trolls.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  most  non-metallic  mines  and 
booby-traps  were  laid  by  the  Vletcong. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  found 
seven  areas  In  our  division  cone  where  mines 
and  booby-traps  were  sown  In  high  density. 
I^t  us  recognize  that  the  computer  did  not 
give  us  the  answer  to  our  problem.  It  merely 
took  a  great  deal  of  information  that  we 
had  on  hand  and  allowed  us  to  collate  this 
data  and  put  it  In  manageable  format  for 
clTectlve  study  and  decision  making. 

Some  of  our  bright  young  men  continued 
the  study  of  the  mine/booby-trap  problem 
and  recommended  that  we  emploce  sensors 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  heavily  mined  areas. 
The  theory  here  was  to  detect  the  enemy 
soldier  whose  mission  was  to  steal  out  at 
night  and  sow  the  mines.  This  was  the  core 
of  the  problem.  If  the  miner  could  be 
stopped,  the  mines  would  be  stopped. 

We  diverted  58  unmanned  sensors  to  the 
mine  problem.  Our  initial  results  against 
anti-tank  mines  were  somewhat  dramatic. 
In  one  month  we  reduced  the  number  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  vehicles  by  50%.  I'm 
sure  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  moat  of 
these  vehicles  were  the  expensive  full-track 
armored  types  as  we  uaed  them  more  as  we 
were  opening  roads.  It  was  relatively  easy  to 
fight  the  anti-tank  miner  because  he,  in  gen- 
eral, was  working  on  a  road  or  traU  away 
from  populated  areas. 

Each  morning  we  sent  confirmation  teams. 
heUcopter  and  ground  patrols,  into  places 
Where  we  had  fired  during  the  night.  I  recall 
three  separate  occasions  when  we  confirmed 
that  we.  responding  to  a  sensor  pickup,  had 
blown  up  a  mine  before  it  was  planted.  We 
found  groups  of  three  to  four  dead  mine 
planters  lying  beside  their  shovels.  I  am 
convinced  that  wo  complicated  the  life  of 
the  mine  planter  no  end! 

The  employment  of  sensors  In  the  heavily 
booby-trapped  areas  was  not  quite  as  effec- 
tive but  we  did  reduce  our  casualties  by 
about  307^.  This  Is  less  than  the  anti-tank 
mine  aide  of  the  coin  because  booby-traps 
are  more  often  used  among  people.  Very  often 
our  reacUon  to  sensor  alert*  could  not  be 
firepower.  The  best  we  could  do  wtls  to  send 
out  patrols  to  try  to  capture  the  enemy  or 
run  him  off.  This  often  found  us  arriving  too 
late. 

Small,  moveable  sensors  became  available 
to  field  units  in  July  1969.  They  were  used 
most  successfully  by  the  Armored  cavalry 
squadron  at  many  night  locations.  These 
small,  moveable  devices  are  of  significant 
value  to  maneuver  units  in  any  situation 
where  they  stop  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a 
Ume. 

So  far,  I  have  described  those  good  points 
about  the  sensors.  Of  course,  with  the  good, 
there  usually  exist  some  drawbacks.  Each 
commander  must  equate  the  cost  of  employ- 
ment of  each  asset  In  hta  command  against 
the  results  that  that  asset  Is  producing.  We 
found  the  sensors  rather  expensive  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  requirements. 

1,  During  sensor  emplacement  operations. 
I  often  sent  an  infantry  company  to  protect 
the  emplacement  team.  This  was  expentjlve 
in  many  Instances  alnce  the  entire  company 
might  have  been  used  somewhere  else.  We 
countered  this  limitation  to  some  extent  by 
learning  to  accurately  drop  the  sensors  from 
helicopter. 


3.  Watching  a  portatale  monitor  can  be  ex- 
pensive In  time  and  it  can  be  boring.  We 
found  that  a  soldier's  optimum  time  watch- 
ing a  monitor  Is  no  longer  than  three  hours, 
particularly  during  the  rainy  season.  At  thU 
stage  we  did  not  have  extra  people  in  our 
organizations  to  monitor  the  portables. 

Every  military  commander  is  always  look- 
ing for  a  fool-proof  early  warning  system 
that  wui  allow  him  to  execute  hla  plans 
early  enough  to  thwart  hia  enemy  before 
that  enemy  can  become  truly  dangerous.  I 
found  at  the  Diamonds.  Frontier  City,  and 
Flre  Support  Base  Crook,  that  sensors  rep- 
resent only  a  part  of  a  team.  Where  the  un- 
manned sensor  is  Ineffective,  the  small  radar 
may  compensate — and  vice  versa.  We  once 
again  confirmed,  however,  that  often  we  have 
to  have  a  man  with  his  eyes,  his  brain  and 
his  morality  to  lell  us  where  and  when  to 
shoot 

Like  anything  new.  the  sensor  must  com- 
pletely prove  itself  on  the  battlefield.  We 
tried  our  best  to  make  It  work  during  those 
early  stages  of  development  and  we  consider 
that  we  did  a  reasonably  good  Job. 

I  was  one  of  the  flrst  major  Army  Com- 
manders to  use  sensors  In  Vietnam.  I  em- 
ployed early  versions  and  modeLs  which  were 
not  as  effective  as  the  sensors  that  are  cur- 
rently in  use.  General  Wright  who  will  follow 
me  will  discuss  these  i\ewer  sensors. 

I  have  taken  you  away  from  the  subject  of 
sensors  and  back  again  several  times  to  help 
us  understand  the  philosophy  of  operations 
m  order  to  more  clearly  see  what  we  were 
doing  with  surveillance  devices. 

We  of  the  Army  are  continuing  tests  at 
Fort  Hood.  Texas  and  elsewhere.  We  are  mak- 
ing imusual  efforts  to  avoid  having  the 
American  young  man  stand  toe-to-toe,  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball, or  even  rlfle-to-rlfle  against 
the  enemy  tliat  may  outnumber  him  on  the 
battlefield.  We  are  trying  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  our  bullets  instead  of  the  bodies  of  our 
young  men — "firepower  not  manpower." 

No  one  can  say  that  the  unmanned  sensors, 
the  radars,  or  the  night  observation  devices 
were  the  total  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat;  between  high  or  low  friendly  casualty 
figures.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  every  soldier 
who  has  engaged  an  enemy  in  battle  wiu  tell 
you  In  plain  terms  how  Important  early 
warning  is,  how  essential  It  la  to  know  where 
and  when  the'  enemy  is  moving,  how  less 
painful  it  Is  to  use  firepower  to  fight  him  at 
a  distance  rather  than  expend  your  man- 
power as  the  enemy  mokes  his  close  In 
assault. 

In  my  judgment,  as  a  combat  commander. 
I  certainly  believe  that  the  availability  and 
use  of  unattended  ground  sensors  and  other 
surveillance  devices  significantly  lowered  our 
cofiu  allies. 

Thank  you  gentlemen,  may  I  have  your 
questions. 

Statement  by  Maj.  Oen.  R.  McC.  Tompkins. 
U.S.  Marine  Cobps,  Bepobe  the  Preparco- 
^fEss  Investigating  SuBcoMMrtTES,  Arued 
Sebvices  CoMMrma:.  U.S.  Senate.  Second 
Session,  91st  Congress 

sensors  at  khe  sanh 
Just  to  be  sure  we're  all  In  the  picture,  let 
me  say  a  word  about  the  I  Corps  area.  It  com- 
prises the  five  northern  Provinces  of  Vietnam 
(Quang  Trl.  Thua  Thlen.  Quang  Nam.  Quang 
Tin,  Quang  Ngal).  I  Corps  (about  170  miles 
long)  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  DMZ.  on 
the  west  by  Laos,  on  the  east  by  the  China 
Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  II  Corps. 

Now  today  I  am  going  to  talk  primarily 
about  northern  I  Corps— the  two  northern 
Provinces  of  Quang  Trl  and  Thua  Thlen.  The 
war  here  in  the  two  northern  Provinces  was 
unique  In  all  of  Vietnam.  It  was  unique  for 
two  reasons: 

(1)  The  enemy  was  composed  almoet  en- 
tirely of  NVA — something  on  the  order  of 
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(8)  the  enemy  was  supported  not  only  by 
the  usual  rockets  and  mortars  but  also  mod- 
ern artillery  up  to  and  including  130  M.'M 
guna  and  the  152  M/M  gun-howltrer.  ThU 
was  the  only  place  in  Vietnam  where  the 
enemy  was  equipped  with  artillery. 

In  I  December  1967  in  northern  I  Corps  the 
enemy  was  disposed  as  follows : 

(1)  Along  the  eastern  DMZ  he  had  the  423- 
B  Division  (the  803D.  812th  and  90th  Infan- 
try Regiments) .  On  the  east  coast  he  had  the 
270th  Infantry  Regiment  (3  infantry  bat- 
talions, an  artillery  battalion,  and  an  AA 
battalion).  In  the  area  bounded  by  Glo  Linh 
Con  Thlen,  Cam  Lo,  Dong  Ha— know'n  locally 
as  -leathemeck  square '—he  had  the  27th  In- 
fantry Battalion  of  4  compames. 

(2)  in  the  area  west  of  the  city  of  Quang 
Trl.  he  hod  about  3,250  infantry  and  in  the 
area  west  of  the  city  of  Hue.  not  shown  but 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Quang  Trl,  about 
1.385  Infantry  plus  certain  .supporting  troops. 

(3)  Between  Ca  Lu  and  Khe  Sauh  we  knew 
that  there  was  one  unidentified  battalion  at 
work. 

(4)  In  the  eastern  DMZ  he  was  supported 
by  about  loo-l  lo  artillery  tube.s 

Opposing  him  in  the  northern  I  Corps 
area— a  distance  of  85  miles  from  Hal  Van 
Pass  In  the  south  to  the  border  of  the  DMZ 
in  the  north  and  from  the  China  Sea  in  the 
east  to  the  Laotian  border  in  the  west— a 
distance  of  46  mUes-was  the  3d  Marine  Di- 
vision (reinforced). 

The  3d  Marine  Division  instead  of  the 
usual  9  Infantry  Battalions  had  on  2Dec67 
13  infantry  battalions  and  140  artillery  tubes 
Of  necessity  the  division  waa  widely  dis- 
persed. At  Khe  Sanh  there  was  a  single 
infantry  battalion,  -niere  was  one  battalion 
between  Hal  Van  Pass  ond  Hue.  The  balance 
of  the  division  was  dt-sposed  between  Hue  In 
the  south  ond  the  southern  border  of  the 
DMZ  In  the  north. 

During  the  flrst  week  in  December  Intel- 
ligence indicated  enemy  units  moving  toward 
Khe  Sanh.  Patrols  from  the  Khe  Sanh  com- 
bat base  reported  increasing  contacts  with 
NVA  troops  who  were  well  equipped  with  the 
latest  weapons,  well  uniformed,  well  fed  and 
thoroughly  professional  in  the  way  that  thev 
handled  themselves. 

On  13Dec67  the  m  MAP  Commander 
Mten  Cushman.  directed  C03d  Mar  Div  to 
re  nforce  Khe  Sanh  with  an  additional  bat- 
telion  plus  certain  supporting  troops. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  apparent  that 
other  events  were  taking  place  within  the 
divlBlous  Uctical  area  of  responsibility  that 
had  ominous  overtones.  The  324-B  Division 
which  had  been  content  to  remain  fairly  well 
in  place  in  the  Eastern  DMZ  for  some 
months,  began  movuig.  There  was  unsub- 
stantiated Information  about  a  new  NVA 
Division  moving  down  to  the  DMZ  The 
enemy  unlta  In  base  areas  101  and  114— in 
the  vicinity  of  Quang  Trl  City  and  Hue  re- 
spectively—showed increasing  activity  and 
aggressiveness. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  enemy 
activity  and  movement  that  some  hard  decl- 
Blons  had  to  be  made  I  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived another  battalion  from  the  special 
landing  force.  Then  we  flew  in  additional 
forces  to  Khe  Sanh.  The  combat  base  was 
reinforced  with  a  battalion  on  l5Jan68  and 
^2^!!^"  *'»***"°n  on  22Janea,  along  with 
additional  artmer>-  and  supporting  tr^ps 

I  should  say  here  that  everything  that 
went  to  Khe  Sanh  went  by  air  The  road- 
Route  9   which   runs  from   Ca   Lu   to    Khe 

^i^f~^  *"*°.  °"^  '*y  ^^^  ^"^"'y  *"  August 
967   and    remained    closed    until   mld-Aprtl 
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,,  ^.^W  J^^^wy  at  Khe  Sanh  we  had 
the  2eth  Marine  Regiment  of  four  battal- 
luns-l./26.  2^26.  3/28.  and  1/9-plus  a  bat- 
ttilion  (18  tubes)  of  105  N/M  howitzers,  a 
^vQo^S  i!  ^"***'*  ""^  "^  N''M  howitzers,  a 
5X90  MM  gun  tanks.  92-l08m./m  recoUlcss 


rlfies,  6-4/2"  mortars  plus  the  usual  organic 
weapons  of  4  Infantry  battalions. 

We  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  then 
prevailing  in  northern  I  corps. 

Higher  authority,  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
growing  enemy  threat  which  spread  across 
the  enUre  front,  reacted  with  speed  and  de- 
cision. 

A  reinforced  regiment  from  the  1st  marine 
division  wa.s  brought  Into  Uie  Hue-Phu  Bal 
area.  Both  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  division  and 
lOlst  Air  Cavalry  division  began  staging  into 
the  area  between  Hue  and  Quang  Trl  city 
In  the  meanwhile,  at  Khe  Sanh,  the  enemy 
buiid-up  continued.  It  now  appeared  that 
two  enemy  divisions— 324-C  and  304  were  in 
the  Immediate  area. 

The  325-C  division  consisted  of  the  90th 
lOUt.  and  29th  Infantry  regiments.  Both 
the  »Oth  and  the  101st  had  been  Involved 
in  the  bitter  battles  for  Hill  881-s  and  Hill 
881-B  at  Khe  Sanh  in  May  1967.  These  enemy 
regiments  were  badly  cut  up  in  those  bat- 
tles and  had  lain  doggo  for  the  ensuing 
months  until  then  turned  up  In  the  same 
arena  In  January  1968.  The  29th  regiment 
was  new  to  us  although  we  suspected  it 
was  one  of  their  battalions  that  had  been 
operating  for  some  months  between  Ca  Lu 
and  Khe  Sauh  to  the  north  of  Route  9 

'nie  304  division- consisting  of  the  9th. 
57th,  and  66th  Infantry  regiments— was  an 
unknown  quantity  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. 

We  did  know  that  304  division  with  only 
one  of  its  infantry  regiments,  the  57th  had 
Sl^fj!'  f  .nl^°  ^**"  ^^"^  together  with  their 
345th  Artillery  Battalion.  They  attacked 
strong-point  "Isabelle"  and  overran  it  final- 
ly, suffering  490  Kia. 

At  this  same  time  things  were  gettine 
tighter  at  Khe  Sanh  on  le  Jonua^  the 
enemy  probed  our  positions  on  Hills  881-S 
and  861.  On  19  January  one  of  our  combat 
patrols  early  m  the  morning  surprised  an 
enemy  force  moving  onto  Hill  881-N  The 
^^^^l**'  "^°f^  by  two  rifle  companies 
and  the  argument  became  quite  vigorous 

Tills  action  continued  until  dark  when  our 
forces   withdrew   to   their   permanent  posi- 

on?H™H?^?  ""'  ^^'■'*  '°  ^«^*  them  out 
on  a  limb  2.000  meters  beyond  our  most  ad- 
vanced combat  out-post  on  Hill  881-S 

o..1.'i?J;°*' """  ^?  ■'^""»^- «  Khe  Sanh  there 
occurred  one  of  these  fortuitous  chances 
that  make  the  expression  "the  fortun^  S 
r^nn  ^°"^'^t*»'ng  more  than  a  tired  cliche.  At 
1400  hours  on  that  day.  1st  Lt.  La  Thanh 
Tone  of  the  14th  AA  Co..  5th  Bn  101  st  Regi- 
ment 325-C  Division  approached  our  lines 
waving  a  white  flag.  He  revealed  to  our  inter- 
rogators not  only  the  dispositions  of  the  two 

Sf  n^.r-'^'"''""^  °'  ^^^-^  Divlslon-that  is. 
the  95th  and  lOlst^but  also  the  genera 
plan  of  attack  to  Include  specific  objwtlves 

VK^J*"*^'  '^**"'"*"  ^^"^  *"  to  ^y  CP  from 
Khe  Sanh  with  the  interrogation  reporTl 
^^!2^^^^  my  principal  staff  officers  and 
we  studied  the  information  tiiat  1st  Lt  La 
Thanh  Tone  had  revealed.  I  decided  that  we 
would  accept  it  as  valid;  we  had  nothing  to 

deal  I  recalled  that  sometime  before,  at  Dak 
To  m  the  highlands,  a  similar  event  had 
occurred  and  the  Army  CG  had  received  val- 
uable information  from  a  deserter:  tJie  armv 
staff  tended  to  believe  the  InformaUon^ 
too  good  to  be  true  and  should  be  dis- 
counted. The  CO  ruled  otherwise  and  events 
vindicated  his  Judgment,  i  wondered  if  his- 
tory would  repeat  itself  on  us. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  tell  you  what  had 
caused  the  It.  to  desert.  He  was  a  regular 
With  14  years  service  and  had  recently  failed 
to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  captain  An 
officer  with  less  service  and  fewer  qualifica- 
tions—at  least  as  far  as  Lt.  T^nic  was  con- 
oerned- had  been  promoted.  This  so  incensed 
Lt.  Tone  thai^e  deserted. 
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I  havr  often  thought  thot  U.  Tone's  deser- 
tion nuy  Have  caused  the  enemj  to  launch 
m«  attack  earlier  than  had  been  planned 
OTlglnally  The  enemy  undoubtedly  learned 
of  Tbnct  dlsappearonce  within  a  lew  hours 
of  hu  Eurrender- 

At  any  rate  the  Initial  uttock  on  the  hill 
positions  at  Khe  Sanh  combat  hase  really 
commenced  on  SI  January  at  about  0415 
honn.  And  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  rou  that 
the  attack  followed  exactly  the  plan  that  Lt 
Tone  had  revealed  to  us  the  day  before  The 
combat  base  Itself  came  under  an  eitremely 
hravy  mortar,  artillery  and  twket  barrage 
CJie  of  the  Brst  Incoming  rounds  landed  in 
tne  ammunition  dump;  the  results  were 
speclACiUar. 

The  enemy  had  placed  his  heavy  artillery 
Just  over  the  border  In  Laoa.  We  did  not 
have  the  range  to  flre  counter-battery  on  his 
152  MM.  122  M  M  and  130  MM  guns  Air 
strikes  were  only  partially  effective  and  then 
more  from  an  inhibiting  role  than  m  a  de- 
structive role. 

We  were  never  able  to  silence  the  heavv 
enemy  artillery  and  rockeu  that  could  bear 
on  Khe  Sanh  combat  base.  Improting 
trenches  and  shelters  became  quite  popuhir 
Concurrently  with  the  attack  on  the  com- 
bat  case,  the  enemy  attacked  and  finally- 
after  24  hours— captured  the  Tillage  of  Khe 
Sanh.  There  was  now  not  less  than  on- 
enemy  regiment  astride  Route  9  west  of  the 
coinbat  base,  thus  Isolating  the  special  forcca 
at  Lang  Vei  near  the  Laotian  border 

The  situation  of  Oie  23  of  Janttary  was  es- 
sentially that  which  we  had  to  endure  !o- 
Ihe  neit  two  months  Khe  Sanh  combat  base 
was  completely  surrounded  and  dependent 
on  aerial  re-supplv  for  everything 

So  long  as  we  held  firmly  to  the  hUl  posi- 
tions and  could  keep  them  resupplled  bv 
naicopter.  the  enemy  would  have  a  difflcult 
Job  In  attacking  the  base  It  was  clear  how- 
ever,  that  we  must  now  allow  ourselves  to  b<. 
blea  to  death  by  engaging  in  meaningless  ad- 
ventures that  did  not  contribute  to  the  mis- 
sion—hold on  to  Khe  Sanh  combat  base 
It  must  not  fall  into  enemy  hands. 

Our  four  infantry  battalions  averaged 
(coimtlng  all  handsl  about  1.000  men  Mch 
Tbe  enemy  battaUona— some  18  In  the  two 
divisions— averaged  about  5S0  men  each  At 
least  theoretically,  on  the  basis  of  Inlantrv- 
men.  the  enemy  had  almost  lO.OOO  again!! 
our  4.0O0.  Or.  to  put  It  another  WTiv.  th- 
lotal  ration  strength  at  Khe  Sanh  was"  some 
6.000  men  against  two  good  NVA  diviiilons 
totalling  about  20.000  men 

I  planned,  therefore,  a  set-piece  type  of  de- 
fense that  would  require  the  enemy  to  come 
to  us.  The  daily  papers.  I  am  glad  to  say 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  we  were  locke^J 
into  our  positions  and  did  not  engage  in 
patrolling,  etc.  I  hope  the  enemy  high  com" 
mand  believed  it  because  such  tras  not  the 

/abvkJ  f.^^'y  ""  ^"*  '^"S"  battalion 
(ARVN)  Joined  us  at  Khe  Sanh  with  an  ef- 
fective strength  of  about  350  total.  This  was 
the  last  reinforcement  to  come  into  Khe 
Sanh.  other  than  individual  replacements 
for  casualtlei.  until  we  were  relieved  m  April 
Our  aupositions  were  now  as  follows: 
3d  Bn  26th  Marines  occupying  the  hill 
positions  on  881-S.  861,  861-A  and  950  out- 
side the  perimeter. 

™  ItL^?,.'"'  *•"""=«  occupying  a  position 
outside  the  perimeter  and  800  meter!  directly 

2d  Bn  26th  Marines  occuplng  hill  558  out- 
side the  perimeter  and  4.400  meters  dlrectlv 
north  of  It.  -■•«».. ly 

I  ft  Bn  26th  Marines.  37th  Banger  Bn  and 
all  supporting  forces  within  the  perimeter  it- 

Patrolllng  outside  our  perimeter  was  con- 
stant, but  I  put  a  limit  of  50O  meters  on  them 
This  was  to  prevent  a  patrol  being  mouse- 
trapped,  with  rescue  forces,  in  turn,  be- 
coming entrapped.  Our  system  worked  yerj 
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well  and  at  no  time  did  the  enemy  manage 
to  surprise  a  position  and  tajte  hold  It. 

On  the  night  ot  5  February  at  0445  ho\irs 
the  enemy  began  probing  the  entire  Khe 
Sanb  combat  base  under  cover  of  artillery 
and  rocket  flre 

It  was  in  this  attack  that  the  sensors 
proved  their  great  worth  to  Khe  Sahn  com- 
bat baae^ln  their  role  as  information- 
gaLherlng  devices.  Let  me  tell  you  m  some 
detail  how  these  events  weft  reported  by  one 
officer  in  the  S-2  section  in  a  personal  letter 
to  me  somcume  later. 

Throughout  the  dark  ol  3-4  February,  the 
sensors  reported  large  troop  movements 
along  a  ridge  to  the  northwest  of  hill  Bai~s. 
This  ridge  approaches  the  hill  to  a  point 
about  3.000  meters  away.  Then,  it  runs  south 
(or  some  4,000  meters,  lying  to  the  west  and 
southwest  ot  the  hill.  Then,  it  turns  abrupt- 
ly to  the  east,  ending  about  3.000  meters  due 
south  of  the  hill-  It  is  a  Z  shaped  ridge.  The 
northwest  section  of  the  ridge,  which 
stretched  In  that  direction  lor  »ome  10.000 
meters  away  from  hill  88-S.  was  the  only 
source  of  sensor  activity.  During  that  phase 
of  the  siege,  the  S3  and  PSCC  personnel 
knew  little  of  bensor  accuracy  and  rellabllltv 
and  I  knew  even  less.  And  so.  I  embraced  the 
theory  that  U  would  be  folly  to  become 
erudite  in  one's  Ignorance:  Therefore,  be- 
lieve that  which  the  sensors  purport  to  say. 
Thus,  from  the  evidence  of  that  mght.  I 
concluded  that  at  least  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry (or  an  equivalent  number  of  porters) 
had  reached  a  point  3.000  meters  to  the 
northwest  of  hill  881-S:  and  that  they  bad 
come  from  the  direction  of  Oie  known  loca- 
tion of  the  32SC  Division.  Dawn  came  with- 
out further  developments — or  conflrmatior, 
for  that  matter. 

Prom  the  late  evening  of  4  February  on- 
wards, more  and  more  puzzling  things  oc- 
curred. First,  the  sensors  along  the  north-  ' 
south  ponioD  of  the  ridge  to  the  west  of 
Hill  881S  began  to  give  tongue  vociferously 
in  the  same  intensity  as  had  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  northwest  portion  the  night  be- 
fore. Second,  the  latter  began  to  aound  off 
again.  Third,  the  hitherto  siiem  southern 
portion  of  the  ridge,  running  from  west  to 
east,  reported  movement  in  the  same  strength 
an  had  the  other  sensors,  but  only  along  the 
western  section  of  the  west  to  east  ridge-llne. 
The  east«m  section,  which  led  to  the  main 
siege  works  about  Khe  Sahn's  southern  and 
southwestern  perimeter,  reported  no  acUv- 
ity.  Fourth,  after  the  western  end  of  the 
west-east  rldge-Une  (to  the  southwest  of  HiII 
861S>  had  fallen  silent,  the  north-south 
portion  (to  the  weal  and  southwest)  began 
to  sound  off  8«aln  and  then  lapsed  Into  in- 
acUvity.  Fifth,  more  acUvUy  in  the  same 
strength  ai  event  four  was  reported  along 
the  western  end  of  the  west-east  portion  of 
the  rldge  to  the  southwest  and  south  of  Hill 
HHIS.  By  0100  5  February  all  sensors  fell 
silent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  I  had  bad  only  two 
weeks  to  learn  something — very  Uttle — of 
Fensor  Interpreuuons  by  this  stage  of  the 
siege,  let  me  summariee  the  events  and  offer 
conclustoos. 

A.  Night  »-4  February:  Activity  to  the 
northwest  movmg  towards  Hill  B8iS;  esti- 
mate two  battalions. 

B.  Night  4-5  February: 
(1)    ActJTlty  to  the  west  and  southwest 

moving  aouth;  estimate  two  battalions. 

(2»  Activity  to  tbe  southwest  and  south 
moving  east,  but  stopping  when  more  activ- 
ity MhouUl  have  been  reported  to  the  south- 
east, had  the  force  continued  lu  march  east- 
estimate  same  two  battalions. 

(3)  More  activity  to  west  and  southwest, 
moving   south;    estimate   one   bnttallon. 

(4)  More  activity  along  western  end  of 
rldge  to  aouth  moving  east,  but  stopping  at 
same  place  as  before;  estimate  same  battalion 
AS  aboT«. 


(5)  Activity  to  the  northwest  moving  to- 
wards Hill  aais.  but  stopping  before  the 
rldge  turns  to  the  aouth;  estimate  two  bat- 
talions. 

Qnestlon  to  be  determined:  Have  I  ac- 
count for  two  forces  of  three  and  two  bat- 
talions respectively;  do  I  have  three  batta- 
lions to  the  south  of  Hill  8818  and  two  bot- 
tallons  to  the  northwest  or  four  to  tl\c 
northwest;  am  I  looking  at  a  porter-borne 
logistic  train  or  should  I  rush  about,  shout- 
ing "Aux  armes"? 

All  activity  had  ceased  by  0100.  S  February 
Expecting  more  Information.  I  sot  back  and 
waned.  Then,  urgent  inquiries  to  all  and 
sundry— including  your  headquarters— prov- 
ing empty  of  satisfactory  response,  I  slowly 
entered  a  state  of  Inward  panic.  1  could  not 
prove  that  which  1  was  beginning  to  believe 
The  forces—If  there  be  forces — had  either 
moved  off  the  line  of  sensors  and  the  ridges 
awoy  from  hlU  88lS  (therefore,  no  danger) 
or  they  were  moving  towards  the  hill  (there- 
fore, grave  danger— especially  in  the  thick 
mist).  I  plumped  for  the  second  explanation- 
for  this  fell  neatly  within  the  lieutenant's 
remarkH. 

I  then  informed  Lt.  Col.  Hennelly  the  FSC 
who  twice  before  had  been  my  command- 
ing officer.  His  conclusions:  right  or  wrong 
the  risk  was  too  great  to  ignore.  What  did 
I  recommend?  My  reply;  the  NVA  rate  of 
march  is  4  KMS  per  hour  over  easy  ground 
and  3  KMS  per  hour  over  rough.  The  Inst 
sensor  report  from  the  south  had  occurred  at 
0100;  it  was  now  past  0300;  we  should  flre  at 
0230  when  the  enemy  should  have  reached 
this  point  (here)  on  its  march  north  to  hlU 
881S.  The  enemy  will  be  In  regimental  col- 
umn, battalions  on  line,  interval  100  meters 
(standard  NVA  regimental  tactics  for  night 
attack).  Therefore,  we  should  place  a  target 
block  500x300  square  meters  about  the  antici- 
pated enemy  position,  flre  350  rounds  of  light 
and  medium  artillery  into  it.  and  copper  bot- 
tom our  bet  by  adding  a  1000  meter  curtain 
at  eoch  end  of  this  east-west  block  to  the 
south  of  the  hill  which  would  stretch  from 
the  southwest  to  the  southeast  and  be  com- 
posed of  200  rounds  of  175mm  fire  In  the 
event  that  the  enemy  ouumarted  us  by  at- 
tempting a  double  envelopment.  Alert  air- 
craft for  TPQ-IO  runs.  U  necessary.  Such 
was  my  advice. 

At  about  0230  eight  batterlee  of  artillery 
fired  over  630  rounds  Into  and  along  the  cur- 
tains of  the  block. 

We  had  no  confirmation  at  all  that  we 
had  hit  anything.  The  enemy  still  had  half 
an  hour  to  march  to  reach  hlU  88t-S.  0300 
came  and  went  without  further  sign  of  their 
presence,  I  concluded  that,  even  If  we  had 
not  struck  them  fair  and  square,  at  least  we 
had  Informed  them  clearly  that  we  were 
aware  of  their  exlutence;  and.  consequently, 
the  enemy  had  aborted  the  atUck  (another 
NVA  characteristic  upon  which  reliance  may 
be  placed— up  to  a  point).  But.  nevertheless, 
something  continued  to  bother  my  mind. 
Despite  my  concern,  the  general  euphoria 
which  by  that  lime  had  permeated  the  FSCC 
prevented  me  from  remembering  the  one  or 
two  facts  which  hitherto  had  escaped  my 
attention. 

At  about  0445.  those  facts  were  violently 
brought  to  mind.  The  enemy,  attacking  in 
two  battalion  strength.  assaiUted  bin  SSl-A. 
The  missing  two  battalions  had  been  sig- 
nalled by  the  sensors  (seepage  6,  event  B(5)) 
and  I  had.  to  my  shame,  completely  forgot- 
ten them.  I  assume  now  that  those  two  bat- 
talions had  left  the  northwest  rldge  near  Hill 
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throughout  our  history.  There  Is  no  proof 
naturally,  of  any  connection  between  those 
sensor  impulses  representing  a  possible  two 
battalions  on  the  northwest  rldge  (event 
B(5>>  and  the  units  which  attacked  hill 
861-A.  Only  one  battalion  actually  made  a 
known  appearance  on  the  hill;  and  It.  as  you 
will  remember,  met  a  revolting  fate.  The  sec- 
ond battalion.  If  one  there  was.  was  attended 
to  by  one  hour  of  shelling  and  air  strikes, 
which  landed  on  all  the  possible  assemble/re- 
serve areas  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Subsequent 
Information  suggested  that  such  a  second 
battalion  actually  did  exist,  but  that  it  never 
hod  an  opportunity  to  take  Its  place  m  the 
ime  of  battle. 

It  Is,  as  you  know,  very  easy  to  reason 
backwards.  Sensor  Information  can  be  very 
deceptively  inviting  in  this  regard.  I  like  tn 
think  that  all  I  have  told  you  herein  is  pre- 
cisely as  It  happened;  but.  1  cannot  be  sure 
and  I  never  will  really  know  untu  the  NVA 
actually  tell  us.  For  whatever  it  Is  worth,  the 
major  assault  upon  the  combat  base,  during 
the  night  of  29  Feb.-l  Mar.  was  signalled  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  hui 
attacks  and  we  were  ready  for  them. 


Remabks  DELivcam  to  the  VB.  Senate. 
CoMMrma  on  PttcPAOcoNcss  on  Khe 
Sanm.   and  the  Rols  of  Sensors   in   rra 

DErTNSE 

GenUemen:  I  am  Col.  David  E.  Lownds 
USMC  (Retired)  who  commanded  the  2«th 
Marines  and  conducted  the  Defense  of  Khe 
Sanh  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1967-08. 

At  Khe  Sanh  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  comimand  some  of  the  fin- 
est Marines  la  our  Corps'  history  and  I  was 
proud  ol  the  performances  and  contribu- 
tions of  our  Bister  service*— The  Navy — The 
Soldiers— Air  Force  Personnel  and  finally 
the  ARVN  Forces  who  added  conalderable 
strength  All  of  them  cheerfuUy  endured 
their  hardships  and  constantly  produced  a 
team  effort  through  most  trying  conditions 
Through  all  this,  their  morale  suyed  high 
and   their  spirit   never   lagged. 

A  great  deal  was  written  about  Khe  Sanh— 
about  the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of 
defending  it.  Make  no  mistake  about  it 
Khe  Sanh  was  important  at  the  time  and 
the  enemy  wanted  it— wanted  It  so  badly 
that  he  committed  approximately  three  di- 
visions to  try  and  get  It;  of  course,  it  is 
history   that  It  failed. 

One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  for 
this  failure  was  the  man  on  the  ground— 
those  Marines  and  men  of  the  other  serv- 
icea  and  the  gaUant  South  Vietnamese 
Forces  who  fought  along  side  them.  The 
enemy  knew  that  to  take  Khe  Sanh  he  had 
to  defeat  those  ground  forces  and  he  found 
out  this  was  impossible. 

In  addition  to  the  man  on  the  ground— 
we  had  access  to  the  finest  combination  of 
supporting  arms  ever  to  be  aasembled  each 
time  the  enemy  mounted  an  attack  he  wm 
soundly  defeated  both  at  the  wire  by  the 
troops  on  the  line  and  m  his  assembly 
areas  by  our  supporting  arms.  He  was  never 
able  to  sustain  an  attack  because  of  this 
combination.  Two  cases  in  point  may  lUus- 
trate  this— on  Feb.  5.  1968  an  estimated 
battalion  tried  to  overrun  Marine  positions 
on  the  west  side  of  HlU  881  the  attack  was 
defeated*  by  I  Co.  3rd  Battalion  28th  Ma- 
rines Who  kUIed  loe  NVA  on  the  defensive 
wire.  Again  on  Feb.  9  at  least  a  battalion  of 
NVA  attacked  our  positions  about  two  miles 
southwest    of    the    airstrip    and    they    were 


Liu.i^ua  »tta  icit  me  nortnwest  rldge  near  Hill  soutnwest  of  the  airstrip  and  thev  wer.. 
881-s.  swung  north  of  the  hill,  and  had  occur-  -f  driven  off  with  124  KIA's  and  fifty  caotured 
^l^.,"lfJ''  ■'***'*^  position  to  the  northeast  weapons  (19).  In  both  encounteM  our 
of  Hill  861-A.  whence  they  made  their  assault     '•'»='"oin«   —*—  "~^*    •-    --.—-. 


In  battalion  line,  regimental  (  — )  column — 
aa  is  normal  for  them.  The  rest  la  hl.-rtory 
Once  more.  Marine  NCOa  and  other  ranka 
made  up  for  the  mistakes  of  the  alleged 
brains  of  and  on  the  staff —as  they  have  done 


•  -  ,-,_,.       _„       -niwu       vubuuuh«[H       our 

caaualtlM  were  light.  In  addition,  the  en- 
emy tried  to  attack  different  ueae  of  Khe 
Sanh  n»e  tlmea  during  the  month  of  March 
in  each  Instance  were  dnren  off. 

What  technological  advances  played  a  part 
In  the  defenie  of  Khe  Sanh  and  what  did 
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they  foretell  for  the  battlefield  of  Ihe  fu- 
ture? The  actual  battlefield  of  the  future 
won't  lie  that  much  dlHerent  from  the  past. 
The  red  mud  of  Khe  Sanh  In  1968  was  very 
much  like  the  mud  of  Flanders  In  1918  to  the 
young  man  living  and  fighting  In  It  and  the 
geologists  tell  us  that  mud  won't  change 
that  much — what  can  be  predicted  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  evolutions  stemming  from 
and  closely  tied  to  the  sophlsl  Icated  tech- 
nology used  at  Khe  Sanh  and  which  are  In 
keeping  with  the  sophisticated  Icchnr.logl- 
cal  iioclety  In  which  we  live. 

One  of  these  developments  which  played 
a  significant  role  In  the  defense  of  K!ie  Sanh, 
was  the  sensor  which  allowed  for  early  warn- 
ing and  active  target  acquisition  nf  targets 
not  only  close  In  but  deep  wltbm  enemy  dom- 
inated terrain  and  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  targets.  The  sensor  Is  not  a  pan- 
acea but  Is  a  valuable  tool  In  the  effective 
coordination  of  exceptionally  responsive  and 
particularly  flexible  firepower  (It  la  flexible 
and  expendable  which  Is  something,  In  my 
estimation,  your  and  my  sons  are  not.l 

It  allows  a  commander  to  quickly  locate 
enemy  assembly  areas  and  destroy  or  render 
Ineffective  the  main  force  before  lie  can  close 
the  main  battle  position.  In  this  regard  one 
particular  situation  at  Khe  Sanh  comes  to 
mind  it  occurred  In  early  March  of  1968 
The  sensors  which  had  been  emplaced  along 
Route  9  to  the  Laotian  Border  suddenly 
came  to  life  and  It  became  obvious  that  a 
large  column  was  moving  adjacent  to  Route 
9  toward  the  base.  A  personal  previous  re- 
connaissance prior  to  the  start  of  the  bat- 
tle gave  me  the  time  It  took  to  reach'  given 
points  along  the  road  and  the  sensors  were 
verifying  the  InformaUon  that  the  NVA  were 
proceeding  as  estimated.  By  computing  the 
length  of  the  column  by  Information  pro- 
duced by  the  sensors  it  became  obvious  to 
me  that  an  enemy  regiment  was  trj-lng  to 
close  the  base.  This  Information  coupled  with 
possible  assembly  areas  allowed  us  to  bring 
down  upon  this  imlt  devastating  fire  power 
(I.e.  B-S3.  tactical  air  and  artUlervl  to  break 
up  the  Impending  attack.  Approximately 
only  one  company  vbm  able  to  close  and  were 
destroyed  In  front  of  the  ARVN  roslUona  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  perimeter. 

Circumstances  such  as  this  occurred 
several  times  (although  the  enemy  forces 
were  not  necessarily  m  regiment  size)  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Khe  Sanh. 

In  my  estimation  during  the  single  episode 
described  above  a  significant  number  of 
American  Uvea  were  saved. 

The  sensor  and  electronic  battlefield  as  it 
existed  at  Khe  Sanh  were  an  extremely  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  defense.  In  closing  let 
me  aay  the  battlefield  la  a  dirty  and  ugly 
place.  All  the  most  sophisticated  Instru- 
ments of  destruction  we  can  devise  wont 
change  It  nor  will  they  change  the  supreme 
demands  of  courage,  sacrifice,  professional 
skill  and  dedication  which  Marines  of  each 
and  every  generation  have  met  on  the  field 
of  battle.  However,  we  should  have  the  vi- 
sion with  which  to  make  our  country  more 
secure  and  the  taaks  of  our  youn»  men  of 
the  future  easier,  their  challenge*  less  try- 
ing and  their  sacrifices  less  coetly 
Thank  you. 
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that  the  devices  were  being  Implanted  In 
likely  avenues  of  approach  to  the  combat 
base.  Approximately  the  same  time  wo  also 
began  receiving  reports  that  the  devices  were 
Indicating  enemy  activity.  These  reports  In- 
creased In  volume  to  over  one-hundred  per 
day.  During  the  first  days  the  reports  were 
received  with  some  anxiety  as  their  meaning 
was  not  clear:  however,  after  exchange  of 
numerous  messages  with  the  various  com- 
mands Involved  In  Implanting,  readout,  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Information,  definite 
patterns  could  be  delected  and  were  targeted 
During  the  height  ot  activliy  at  Khe  Sanh 
we  received  several  hundred  air  strikes  over 
five-hundred  artillery  missions,  as  many  as 
eighty  radar  directed  t>omb  missions  and  as 
high  as  sixteen  B-fi2  missions  ail  in  a  twenty- 
four  hour  period  Sensors  provided  a  prime 
source  In  the  IdentlOcation  ot  targets  tor 
these  systems.  One  B-5a  mission  was  fol- 
lowed by  over  two  hours  of  secondary  eiDlo- 
slons. 

Prior  to  the  advent  ot  sensors.  It  was  com- 
mand doctrine  to  shoot  numerous  harassing 
and  interdiction  (Htli  artillery  missions 
each  night.  These  nlssloiis  were  usually 
based  on  map  inspection,  suspect  areas  and 
yesterday's  Intelligence.  The  sensor  provided 
real  time  information  and  the  words  harass- 
ing and  Interdiction  were  virtually  removed 
from  the  Third  Marine  Division  vocabulary 
In  favor  of  moving  target-fire. 

Khe  Sanli  enjoyed  what  Is  probably  tlie 
most  heavily  concentrated  intelligence  col- 
lection ellort  ever  directed  In  support  of  a 
regimental  sized  operation.  Sensors  played 
an  important  part  in  this  effort.  Sensor  ac- 
Uvatlons  were  Immediately  targeted  for  cov- 
erage by  mirared  sensing  aircraft  and  side 
looking  airborne  radar.  When  weather  per- 
mitted, all  sensor  activations  were  reacted 
to  by  aerial  observers.  When  sensor  actlva- 
tloiis  were  viewed  with  the  Information 
available  from  the  many  oUier  sources  valu- 
able Intelligence  could  be  produced  regard- 
ing enemy  base  camps,  storage  areas,  truck 
parks,  artillery  sites  and  movement  through 
the  area  In  general. 

I  believe  that  sensors  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  defense  of  Khe  Sanh.  I  know 
that  they  were  relied  upon  heavily  In  deter- 
mming  my  estimates  of  the  enemy  situation 
to  Colonel  Lownds,  the  Regimental  Com- 
mander of  26th  Marines  and  commanders  of 
the  Khe  Sanh  combat  base. 
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Statcment  of  Maj,  Jiaar  E.  Hodson,  076400 
n.S.  MaaiNE  Coaps 
During  the  period  November  1987  through 

AS,™,  ?"-.v  '?'  ""S-'O  "  intelligence 
omcer  for  the  a6th  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh. 
Burlng  early  January,  multi-source  Intelli- 
gence Indicated  a  subsuntlal  bmld-un  in 
enemy  activity  In  the  area  and  the  threat  ot 
attack  appeared  Imminent. 

M»^S''°J""..°'*"  '*  ■'•n"»ry  a  team  from 
MACV  Headquarters  in  Saigon  visited  Khe 
banh  and  offered  the  use  of  some  electronic 
devices    which    would    give    Indlcauons    of 

Within  48  hours  we  began  receiving  reports 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMlNISTRA'nON 
LOANS  AND  COMMITMENTS 
Mr.  McINTyRE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
reporting  a  clean  bill  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  re- 
lating to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  amount  of 
Joans  and  commitments  which  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  have  out- 
standh^in  its  regular  business  loans,  in 
trade  adjustment  loans,  in  loans  made 
under  tiUe  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  and  under  its  prime  con- 
tract authority.  This  amount  would  be 
increased  from  «1.9  to  »2.2  billion  There 
is  a  sublimitatlon  increase  of  from  J200 
to  »300  million  in  the  amount  which  can 
be  outstanding  under  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  SBA 
estimates  that  this  increa.<!e  will  permit 
It  to  continue  these  programs  until  June 
30.  1971. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  outstanding  in  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  programs 
under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  from  S300  to  »500 
million.  SBA  estimates  that  this  increase 


will  permit  it  to  continue  these  programs 
until  June  30.  1972. 

These  increases  are  vital  to  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  SBAs  loan  programs.  At  the 
present  time  the  existing  .statutory  ceil- 
ings are  so  close  to  being  exceeded  tliat 
SBA  has  issued  an  order  dated  Novem- 
ber 9,  1970.  which  prevents  its  field  offices 
from  approving  regular  business  loans, 
EOL  loans,  displaced  business  loans,  trade 
adjustment  loans,  and  prime  contracts. 
All  approvaLs  are  being  made  in  the 
Washington  office. 

This  order  came  as  a  suiprise  to  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee.  We  had 
been  led  lo  believe  that  Uie  present  siat- 
utorj  ceilings  for  these  loan  progi'ams 
were  suHicient  tc  continue  the.se  pro- 
grams until  Congress  had  had  a  chance 
to  act  on  these  increases  after  the  elec- 
tion recess.  However,  the  large  volume 
of  loans  in  September  and  October  hcd 
adverse  effect  on  projection.';  which  SDA 
had  made. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  to  in- 
crease tlic  ceilings  which  may  be  out- 
standing in  loans  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  on  August  U 
1969.  No  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
bill.  S.  2815,  in  the  House.  This  increase 
is  included  to  this  bUl  to  facUitate  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
this  very  important  matter.  Loaas  un- 
der this  program  have  been  limited  since 
September  to  the  amount  of  repayments 
and  cancellations  received  b.v  SBA  On 
November  6,  1970,  a  moratorium  was 
placed  on  all  State  and  local  development 
company  loans. 

This  bill  also  broadens  SBAs  ability 
to  pay  the  travel  expenses  and  other  re- 
lated costs  in  its  volunteer  management 
counseling  program.  Under  present  law 
SBA  is  restricted  in  its  ability  to  pay  the 
expenses  incmred  by  the  volunteers  who 
assist  SBA  in  its  management  counsel- 
ing. This  bill  would  permit  SBA  to  rent 
needed  office  space,  pay  t«lephone  bills 
and  parking  charges  of  these  volunteers 
It  would  also  permit  SBA  to  alert  the 
SBA  community  of  the  availabUity  of 
this  program. 

SBA  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  volun- 
teers it  now  has  if  it  is  not  able  to  meet 
the  basic  expense  requirements  of  those 
businessmen  who  assist  in  this  important 
work. 

This  is  truly  emergency  legislation  I 
undei-stand  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  act  on  this  mat- 
ter Tuesday,  November  24.  1970  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  the  Senate  act  on 
this  bill  as  promptly  as  possible. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  Senators  who  are  speaking  today 
about  the  renewed  efforts  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  save  the  Delta 
Queen.  These  efforts,  which  revolve 
around  H.R.  61 14  as  amended,  would  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  operating  authority 
of  the  historic  steamer  that  traditionally 
plys  the  Mississippi  River  system. 

The  language  of  the  amended  bill 
would  affect  only  the  Delta  Queen,  the 
last  overnight  paddle  wheel  steamboat 
in  the  United  SUtes.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  provide  for  a  total  ex- 
emption   from    the    safety-at-sea    law. 
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Public  Law  89-777.  Rather,  it  allows 
time  for  implementation  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  conferees  to  HH. 
15424.  the  merchant  marine  program. 

Tlie  bill  does  not  involve  any  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds,  but  its  passage 
would  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to  con- 
tinue while  a  replacement  is  being  con- 
structed as  well  as  providing  time  for 
Congress  to  decide  how  to  save  this  last 
bit  of  history  that  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  building  of  America. 
The  reestabllshment  of  passenger  traffic 
on  our  Inland  rivers,  even  if  only  for 
tourist  purposes,  would  aid  all  States  on 
the  Mississippi  system,  as  well  as  my  own 
State  of  Ohio. 

House  procedure  will  allow  .i  full  and 
fair  vote  by  all  the  Members,  allowing 
them  to  express  themselves  and  their 
constituencies  as  to  whether  the  Queen's 
operations  at  full  passenger  capacity 
should  continue.  This  is  all  that  those  of 
us  that  support  continued  operation  of 
the  Delia  Queen  can  ask.  The  Senate 
has  twice  supported  this  poisition  in  an 
overwhelming  manner.  First,  it  voted  to 
include  an  exemption  for  the  Delta 
Queen  In  the  merchant  marine  program 
that  just  became  law.  Then,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
the  full  Senate  concurring  attached  the 
extension  language  in  the  present  bill 
now  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

1  urge  the  members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  led  by  its  distin- 
guished ranlclDB  minority  member,  the 
Honorable  WiiiMM  McCulloch  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  to  bring  the  Delta 
Queen  extension  bill  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  Thus,  preventing  this  small  but 
very  important .  'art  of  our  heritage  from 
being  destroyed  by  a  fraction  of  the 
membersiiip  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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ENUOHTEireD  POSITION  OP  MOBIL 
OIL  CO.  ON  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Mobil  Oil 
Co.  recently  placed  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  conmiented 
on  the  "highway  construction  boom"  and 
tho  "mass  transportation  bust." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  ad- 
vertisement are  not  those  that  are  ex- 
pected of  a  company  that  profits  from 
greater  use  of  automobiles  and  highways. 
The  enlightened  position  of  the  Mobil 
Oil  Co.  with  respect  to  mass  transporta- 
tion may  be  a  source  of  strength  for  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem and  who  plan  to  seek  major  changes 
in  our  Nation's  transportation  policies 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  advertisement  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoas,  as  follows : 

IProm  the  New  Tort  Times.  Oct.  IB.  1B70) 
America  Has  rax   Woilo's  B*st  Hichwats 

•  KB    TIM    WO«U>-S    WOIIST    MASS    TiAKSIT— 

Wb  Hora  This  Ad  MovEt  People 
In  recent  yeVE  tbe  United  SUtes  hu  de- 
veloped E  really  superb  hlgtiway  Bynem.  Its 
been  built  »ltli  tEi  revenues  eErmarked  spe- 
cincEUy  lor  road  buUdinf, 


But  the  hiKhny  conEtrucUiin  boom  has 
i»en  accompanied  by  a  mass  tranAlt  bust. 
Train  and  bue  travel  In  tills  country,  with 
few  exceptloni.  la  decrepit.  The  air  traveler 
Eunera  increasing  indignities  despite  bigger 
Isster  planes. 

Greater  New  York  Is  a  typical  example.  Tou 
can  depend  on  commuting  to  and  from  Man- 
hEttan— but  only  to  be  undependable  and 
slow.  On  public  transport,  the  25  miles  to 
Westfleld,  N.J.  takes  75  minutes  at  an  sve rage 
speed  or  ao  miles  per  hour.  The  33  miles  to 
Stamford.  Conn,  takes  60  minutes  at  33  mnh 
The  28  miles  to  HlcksvlUe,  LJ.  takes  55  min- 
utes Et  28  mph   When  youTe  on  time 

You  have  to  be  a  stole  with  stamina  to  use 
public  ground  transportation  for  a  trip  be- 
yond the  commuting  range.  Ply  to  a  nearby 
city?  Tou  can  hardly  get  at  our  congested  air 
terminals,  either  by  land  or  sir.  The  ride  to  or 
from  the  Elrport  often  takes  longer  tiiEn  the 
flight. 

Mass  transit  seems  to  work  better  abroad 
Americans  are  agreeably  Impressed  by  the 
fast,  comfortable,  and  anracUve  subwEys  m 
foreign  cities.  Intercity  trains  In  other  coun- 
tries make  ours  look  pitiful.  Japsn's  high- 
speed Tokaldo  line  carries  more  than  300.000 
passengers  a  day.  Clean,  comfortable  French. 
Oerman.  Itsllan,  and  British  trains  regularly 
attain  speeds  over  100  mph.  European  raU- 
roada  are  already  planning  or  building  ex- 
presses that  will  do  better  than  160  mph. 

Yet.  In  the  United  SUtes.  new  mass  trBn.=.lt 
systems  Ere  for  the  tnost  pert  still  In  the  wild 
blue  yonder. 

Providing  for  our  future  transportation 
needs  will  require  very  large  expenditures.  We 
believe  there's  an  urgent  need  for  legislators 
to  reexamine  the  procodtires  used  to  generEte 
and  expend  transportation  revenues.  Such  a 
review  may  yield  the  conclusion  that  special 
earmarked  funds  are  no  longer  the  best  bp- 
proacb. 

In  weighing  pnontles.  no  decision-maker 
CEn  ignore  the  Increasing  congestion  on  those 
fine  hlghwEys  of  oura.  especlaUy  In  and 
around  the  great  urban  centers.  But  more 
and  better  mass  transit  could  stop  trafflc 
jEms  before  they  start.  Just  one  rsU  line  has 
triple  the  people-moving  capacity  of  a  three- 
lane  superhighway. 

It  costs  less — In  energy  consumption  and 
In  money— to  move  people  via  mass  transit 
than  on  highways.  Thus  mass  transit  means 
less  air  pollution. 

ft  also  means  conservaUon.  Whether  the 
energy  comes  from  gasoltne  for  cars,  or  fuel 
oil,  nstural  gas.  or  coal  for  electric  power 
plants.  It's  derived  from  a  diminishing  natu- 
ral resource.  So  we  think  all  lorms  of  trans- 
portation should  be  brought  Into  a  national 
plsn  for  safe,  rapid,  economical  ways  of  mov- 
ing people — consistent  with  the  vrlsest  use  of 
our  energy  resourcea. 

While  Mobil  sella  fuels  and  lubricants,  we 
don't  believe  the  gaaollne  consumed  by  a  car 
Idling  In  a  trafflc  Jam  (carrying  a  single  pss- 
senger.  probsbly)  Is  the  best  possible  use  of 
America's  limited  petroleum  resources.  Our 
products  ought  to  help  more  people  get 
where  they  want  to  go. 

To  us,  that  means  a  green  light  for  mass 
transit  .  .  .  soon. — Mobil. 
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THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  paddle  wheeler  Delta  Queen  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Congress  will  com- 
plete action  in  this  session  to  permit  this 
historic  vessel  to  continue  overnight  pas- 
senger service. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  acted  on  two 
separate  occasions  this  year  to  pass 
amendments  to  "save  the  Delta  Queen." 
The  opportunity  for  further  action  now 


reste  with  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
but  It  seems  fully  appropriate  that  we  in 
the  Senate  who  have  supported  this  ef- 
fort nuke  our  continuing  interest  known. 
My  own  interest  in  this  matter  is  two- 
fold. The  Delta  Queen,  the  last  of  Amer- 
ica's overnight  paddle  wheel  passenger 
steamers,  has  become  a  familiar  sight  in 
Pittsburgh  In  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  more  than  four 
decades  she  has  sailed  on  the  Inland 
Monongahela.  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers on  trips  through  17  States  terminat- 
ing in  New  Orleans. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  also 
a  larger  national  question  of  public  In- 
terest at  stake  here.  In  the  Delia  Queen, 
Congress  has  what  is  probably  its  last 
opportunity  to  preserve  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  riverboat's  colorful  and 
once-thriving  role  in  our  American  herit- 
age. The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recognized  this  public-policy  question  by 
designating  the  Delta  Queen  for  preser- 
vation by  including  her  In  the  Depart- 
ment's official  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Many  who  have  seen  or  rid- 
den the  Delta  Queen  feel  that  this  vessel 
ranks  equally  with  PhUadelphia's  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  New  York's  Statue  of 
Liberty  as  an  American  landmark.  It 
seems  paradoxical  that  this  boat,  which 
has  been  marked  for  preservation  by  one 
Federal  agency,  may  be  doomed  by  an- 
other. I  remain  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  take  the  opportunity  still  available 
to  make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen. 
At  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  Public  Law 
89-777,  the  so-called  Safety  at  Sea  Act. 
which  Congress  enacted  to  authorize  fire 
safety  standards  to  protect  Americans 
sailing  on  the  high  seas  many  miles  from 
shore.  Obviously,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  tragedies  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  warranted  responsible 
action  by  Congress. 

It  is  the  Coast  Guard's  contention  tliat 
the  Delta  Queen,  because  of  her  wooden 
construction,  represents  a  similar  fire 
hazard.  Although  much  of  this  wood  is 
in  fixtures  and  appointments  represent- 
ing the  elegance  of  a  period  gone  by,  I 
can  appreciate  the  Coast  Guard's  con- 
cern for  it  Is  this  agency  which,  after  all, 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  PubUc  Law  89-777. 

There  are.  however,  marked  differ- 
ences which,  in  my  opinion.  Justify  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  Delta  Queen. 
Unlike  those  vessels  which  operate  on 
the  high  seas,  the  Delta  Queen  sails  on 
usually  calm  inland  waters  at  distances 
close  to  shore.  In  addition,  the  boat  Is 
already  equipped  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system,  and  all  of  her  state- 
rooms open  on  outside  corridors,  adding 
to  her  safety.  It  seems  worth  noting  that 
the  Delta  Queen,  In  all  her  years  of  serv- 
ice, has  never  experienced  a  single  pas- 
senger fatality. 

Moreover,  the  vessel's  owners,  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  close  contact,  have 
shown  every  willingness  to  undertake  the 
added  expense  of  further  safety  im- 
provements. Several  approaches,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  fireprooflng  with 
special  materials  originally  developed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  use  in  our  own  space 
program,   have  been   explored.   I  have 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  those  who 
operate  the  Deffa  Queen  will  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  insure  passen- 
ger safety. 

The  current  legislation  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  now  befqre  the  House 
of  R^resentatives  is  a  compromise  with 
an  earlier  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  granted  an  indefinite  exemp- 
tion from  Public  Law  89-777  for  the 
Delta  Queen,  The  extension  now  at  issue 
would  be  for  a  specified  period  only  a 
I>eriod  of  3  years  during  which  the  Delta 
Queen's  owners  would  continue  to  offer 
overnight  passenger  service  with  the 
present  vessel  while  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  necessary  financial 
arrangements  to  construct  a  replace- 
ment that  complies  fully  with  the  fire 
safety  requirements  of  Public  Law  89- 
777. 

Technically,  the  exemption  for  the  ex- 
isting Delta  Queen  has  already  expired, 
but  the  boat  had  been  previously  sched- 
uled for  other  repairs  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  opportunity  to  "save  the 
Delta  Queen"  still  exists. 

A  public  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Delta  Queen  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated tlirough  letters,  telegrams  and 
phone  calls  to  virtually  eveiy  congres- 
sional ofllcc.  Cleariy,  the  public  is  look- 
ing to  Congress  for  the  needed  legisla- 
tion to  keep  the  Delta  Queen  in  service 
I  siiv:erely  hope  that  the  public  will  not 
be  disappointed. 
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At  that  time  Mr.  Rum.sfeld  went  on  to 
say: 

1  have  every  confldence  that  Mr.  Lenmer 
the  stair  and  the  Natlonsi  Advisory  Com.^ 
^aV  ""i'  ^""^  *"""  "creased  effectiveness 
to  bring  those  ideas  closer  to  reality 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  on  July  14. 
1969,  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Terry  F.  Lenzner  to  be  Director  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program : 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has  come  to 
symbolljBe  much  of  the  mission  of  this 
Agency:  JusUce  for  the  poor,  effective  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  orderly 
Institutional  change  within  the  framework 
or  the  legal  system.  Just  as  this  Agency  bv 
Congressional  mandate,  represents  the  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  poor  within  govern- 
ment.  so  also  this  program  U  to  provide  the 
poor  with  representing  and  advocacy  before 
bU  Insututlons  and  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment- 

The  poor  must  hsve  effective  legal  repre- 
Bentatlon— the  kind  of  advocacy  on  which  our 
legal  system  rests—ir  they  are  to  hEve  faith 
that  Justice  la  truly  equal  and  thEt  It  can 
be  Echleved  within  the  eslstlng  system  or 
law.  We  cannot  restrict  lawyers  from  glvlnx 
their  clients  that  representation  which  the 
highest  standards  or  the  profession  requU-e 
mthout  encouraging  those  denied  to  seek 
chsnge  outside  the  legal  system. 

TTEdltlon  requires  thst  Iswycrs  be  advo- 
cates—for the  poor  and  rich  alike.  It  Is  mv 
desire  to  see  the  Legal  Services  Program  ex- 
press the  concern,  advocacy,  ^nd  commlt- 
n^  "'"^"^  **  •«''™  "luai  Justice  tor  the 

Terry  Lenzner  Is  an  attorney  ror  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect.  Be  has^  ,"e. 
markable  range  of  experience— e  trial  at- 
torney of  the  ClvU  Rights  Division  or  the 
Justice  Department,  Assistant  United  SUtes 

th.  Sf^K*"  "rf,  <"^»"'«I1  en™  secuon  m 
the  Southern  District  or  New  York,  private 
practice.  Special  Assistant  to  the  ChrC„ 
v^rv"  T^""  °'  EO"""""  of  the  city  of  New 
with  him  on  a  dally  basis  since  EssumJng 
this  position.  End  I  have  confidence  in  h^ 
judgment,  his  abUlty  end  his  commitment. 
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Now,  16  months  later,  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
has  fired  Terry  Lenzner  and  his  deputy 
Frank  Jones,  accusing  them  of  condoning 
vanous  violaUons  of  agency  regulaUona 
by  local  legal  service  programs. 

It  is  interesting  that  at  this  time  Rums- 
feld does  not  talk  In  terms  of  effective 
advocacy  for  Uie  poor,  or  the  highest 
standards  of  the  profession,  or  faith  in 
justice,  nor  of  commitments  to  insure 
equal  justice  for  the  needy.  No;  now  he 
talks  of  agency  regulations. 

Lenmer  and  Jones  have  now  joined  the 
long  list  of  persons  with  too  keen  a  sense 
of  Integrity  and  justice  to  be  allowed  to 
reside  In  this  administration— Leon 
Panetta,  James  E.  Allen,  John  Knowles 
and  many  attorneys  within  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, 

I  would  imagine  that  now  that  he  has 
performed  the  Nixon  administration's 
dirty  work  Mr.  Rumsfeld  will  be  rewarded 
with  greater  influence  and  a  chair  closer 
to  tlie  President  as  was  Robert  Pinch 
after  he  performed  the  coup  de  grace  on 
James  E.  Allen,  the  then  Commissioner 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  equal  educaUonal  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  firing  of  Lenzner  culminates  a 
year-long  effort  of  trying  to  gut  the  pro- 
gram through  an  administrative  proce- 
dure euphemistically  called  reglonall- 
MUon.  In  fact,  regionalization  has  al- 
ways meant  stripping  Lenzner  and  the 
National  Office  of  Legal  Services  of  an  ef- 
fective control  over  the  program  The  lat- 
est effort  at  regionalization  was  an- 
nounced by  Rumsfeld  earlier  this  week 
and  prompUy  denounced  by  the  Citizens' 
Advocate  Center.  I  would  like  to  include 
ill  the  Rbcord  a  copy  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  put  out  by  the  center  I 
also  want  to  serve  noUce  that  I  wUl  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially Senator  Mondale  who  has  so  long 
and  so  ably  defended  this  program 
against  administration  politics  to  pre- 
vent regionalization. 

1  think  It  is  about  Ume  we  had  an  end 
to  this  type  of  political  retribution  while 
there  are  still  some  people  with  a  con- 
cern for  equal  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity left  in  Government. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
the  work  of  legal  service  attorneys  aU 
across  the  Nation  who  have  brought  suits 
on  behalf  of  America's  hungry  poor 
These  suits  have  angered  local,  SUte 
and  Federal  officials  but  they  have  In- 
sured that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  have  received  the  food  assist- 
ance to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  the  poUtlcs  of 
poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Legal  Services  program  pre- 
pared by  the  Citizens  Advocate  Center 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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B,?^^^T''^J-  "<'«'"'«"'  15.  1970.  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  announced  th«t  the  GEO  Legal 
tfr'^  ProKTsm  would  no!  be  reslonoilzed. 
aimullaneou.My.  OEO  promulgated  rtx  slnijie 
f?^?  ^"'.^  "'  ""*"«'  procedures  purport- 
ing to  Implement  thst  decision. 

The  announrement  to  discErd  reglonslizi- 
tlon  was  no  victory.  What  replaced  It  was  far 
more  devasuilng:  as  Pyrrhus  Is  reported  to 
have  remarked:  "Another  such  victory  and 
we  are  undone." 

The  Citizens  Advocate  Center  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  an  anslysls  ot  these  pro- 
cedures by  individual  members  or  the  Jis- 
tional  Advisory  Committee  to  the  OEO  Lesal 
Services  Proisram  because  the  Nstlonal  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  no  staff  to  perlorm 
such  functions  Members  of  the  National  Ad- 
rtsory  Committee  requesting  this  analysis 
include  John  Commukey  .Member.  Board 
or  Governors,  ABA),  Honorable  Edward  Bell 
IPresident,  National  Bar  AssoclaUon I ,  Jacob 
Puchsberg  ipsit  President.  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association).  Hevlus  Ortlque  (Vice 
President.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
AssoclEUon).  Jean  Camper  Cahn  (Chairman 
Subcommltre?  on  RuglonallEatlon  or  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee)  and  Mary  Ellen 
t^muton      (President.      National      CUenu 

Careful  scruUny  or  these  procedures  and 
the  manner  m  which  they  were  promulgated 
compels  the  Citizens  Advocate  Centir  to 
reach  the  loUowlng  conclusions: 

I.  The  new  procedures  achieve  adminls- 
trstlvely  the  precise  results  which  made  the 
propooel  regionalization  so  objectionable 
and  indeed,  go  considerably  ieyond  the  pro- 
posed regionalization  In  destroying  the  ad- 
ministrative independence  or  the  Lecal 
Services  Program: 

II  The  new  procedures  represent  a  repiidl- 
Btlon  of  reco.-nmendatlons  adopted  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Nn- 
tlonsl  CUents  Council  on  November  6  which 
set  rorth  the  administrative  reatures  deemed 
essential  to  protect  the  professional  ImeBrlty 
or  the  Legal  Services  Program: 

ni.  The  new  procedures  were  developed 
End  promulgated  In  such  a  manner  as  to  bv- 

if^J^"'°l^'J"'''  "«  '^'^  Services  staff 
of  OEO  and  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (which  is  the  agency's  offlclal  Internal 
v^lcle  for  consultation  with  the  organized 

The  foregoing  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
only  after  Intensive  analysis  of  the  new  OEO 
procedures  They  were  not  reached  llghllv 
precisely  because  they  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
public  Impression  generated  by  Dlrertor 
Bumsreld's  announcement  which  appeared 
to  end  B  period  or  grave  peril  ror  the  Legal 
Services  Program.  In  fact,  the  new  proce- 
dures strip  the  Legal  Service,  Progrim  of 
virtual  y  all  admlnlstrallve  and  professional 
insulation  despite  the  CEO's  olSclal  state- 
ment that  "particular  attention  was  given 
to  the  views  submitted  lost  month  In  a  let- 
ter from  Edward  L.  Wright,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  A.uoclatlon." 


Tlie  new  procfdurcj  achieve  administra- 
tlvelsi  the  precise  reiulta  which  made  (lie 
proposed  reiionalizntion  lo  objectitmable  and 
indeed,  go  considerably  beyond  the  proposed 
rerionalU^atUm  m  datroying  the  admtnu- 
trative  independence  o/  Die  Legal  Service! 
rrogrom. 

Rumsfeld  in  his  November  I4th  memo- 
randum made  It  clear  thai  hu  public  tejec- 
tlon  or  regionalization  was  eslremely  lunllcd 
by  conscious  Intent: 

"In  rejecting  the  reglooallzatlon'  ap- 
proach. I  wish,  thererore,  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  rejecting  only  the  recommendation  to 
shift  operational  control  of  the  program  rrom 
the  Office  or  Legal  Services  to  the  Regional 
Directors.  While  program  control  wUI  be  re- 
tained by  Legal  Services  tiaff,  such  control 
»111  increasingly  shift  rrom  the  Headquarlers 
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to  the  Regional  level.  I.e.,  from  the  National 
Office  ot  Legal  Services  to  the  Regional  Legal 
Services  Divisions.  This  decentralization  of 
control  will  proceed  on  a  Region-by -Region 
baals  as  the  respective  Regional  Legal  Serv- 
ices Di\islon9  demonstrste  the  capacity  to 
exercise  such  authority. 

"However.  I  also  wish  to  emphasiae  that 
whether  or  not  an  individual  Regional  Legal 
Servicea  Division  has  been  delegated  opera- 
tional progrfim  authority  in  the  Headquar* 
tera/Regiooai  decentralisation  process,  the 
Regional  Legal  Services  Division  muit  follow 
au  explicit  set  of  procedures  setting  out  a 
meaningful  and  coniin  ulng  process  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  Regional  Legal  Services 
Director  and  the  Regional  Director  and  his 
staff.  These  procedurei*  will  insure  the  Re- 
gional Director  and  his  staff  full  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  grant  review  and  ap- 
proval process  for  Legal  Services  Programs  at 
every  major  stage  in  that  process." 

Dnder  the  procedures  Issued,  there  is  no 
need  to  delegate  authority  to  the  Regional 
Director*.  They  have  the  substantive  power 
to  inter\'ene.  to  bloclt.  to  monitor,  to  coerce 
acquiescence,  nnd  to  prectpit-ite  an  appeal 
directly  to  Cnrluccl  and  Hjornevlk  merely 
by  registering  a  dissent  on  any  issue. 

The  new  Instructions  thus  radically  alter 
the  existing  decision  making  structure  "in  mv- 
cral  ways: 

1.  The  Regional  Director's  sign  off  is  no 
longer  ministerial;  it  can  be  withheld  for 
substantive  reasons— and  appeals  or  the 
threat  of  appeals  at  all  the  preliminary 
checkpoint  stages  can  effectively  obviate  the 
need  ever  to  withhold  final  sign  off.  By  that 
time,  h\\  issues  can  have  been  resolved  on  a 
low  visibility  level. 

2.  Lenzner  can  no  longer  withdraw  the  con- 
current signoff  power  delegated  to  the  Re- 
gional Directors  if  he  disagrees  with  them. 
Previously,  the  Regional  Director  could  be 
compelled  to  sign  or  have  his  concurrent 
power  withdrawn  by  Lenzner  unilaterally. 
Now  that  the  Regional  Director  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  Garlucci  when  he  withholds  his 
final  sign  off.  Lenzner  can  no  longer  assert 
sole  Jurisdiction  where  the  Regional  Director 
retuses  to  sign. 

3.  lenzner  no  longer  has  the  sole  power  to 
decide  to  delegate  sign  off  power  to  hia  Re- 
gional Legal  Service  Directors.  He  thus  loees 
an  important  element  of  line  command  which 
is  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  sign  off 
power  to  the  Regional  Legal  Service  Direc- 
tors. Under  the  new  procedures,  the  decision 
to  decentralise  Is  made  by  Lenzner  and 
Rumsfeld  based  upon  a  determination  of 
whether  the  Regional  Legal  Service  Director 
has  "demonstrated  the  capacity  to  exercise 
such  authority."  Should  Rumafeld  decide 
that  decentralization  to  a  given  Regional 
Legal  Service  Director  Is  in  order,  Lensner's 
refusal  to  do  so  would  talce  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  his  own 
8t»ff — thus  creatmg  a  powerful  incentive  for 
dissension  between  Lenzner  and  his  Regional 
Staff.  And  an  ambiuous  Regional  Legal  Serv- 
ice Director  could  generate  pressure  through 
the  Regional  Director  to  get  Rumsfeld  to 
rule  him  "capab>."  Accordingly,  there  are 
powerful  incentives  for  the  Regional  Legal 
Service  Director  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Regional  Director  as  a  prerequisite  of 
gaining  Rumsfeld's  agreement  to  decentral- 
ize. Equally  disturbing.  Lenzner  can  not 
withdraw  auch  a  delegation  once  made  to 
his  Regional  Legal  Service  Director.  The  rea- 
sons for  withdrawing  such  authority  might 
be,  eg.  trying  to  oversee  the  actions  of  a 
weak  Legal  Services  Director  who  was  making 
decisions  at  variance  with  national  policy. 

4.  Under  the  new  procedures.  Lenzner 
no  longer  has  any  power  to  monitor  pro- 
gra— 9  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  whether  that 
program  be  In  Votusla  County.  Florida  or 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan,  or  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation, or  Chicago,  nunois.   The  Instruc- 


tions make  clear  that  all  day  to  day  moni- 
toring, funding,  planning  la  to  be  done  In 
the  regions.  Prior  to  November  15th.  if  CRLA. 
DNA  or  Florida  migrant  faced  unusual  prob- 
lems, L«nzner  and  his  headquarters  staff 
were  available  and  had  the  power  necessary 
to  do  the  trouble  shooting  so  often  required 
by  aggressive  legal  service  program.  Lenz- 
ner and  his  headquarters  staff  must  now  rely 
on  such  information  as  his  Regional  Legal 
Service  Director  can  garner.  But  Lenzner 
cannot  act  In  person.  Equally.  Lenzner  no 
longer  has  power  to  protect  a  Regional  Legal 
Service  Director  who  Is  being  subjected  to 
intolerable  pressures  within  a  particular  Re- 
gional OfSce  when  the  only  way  of  assuring 
full  communication  and  notice  to  Headquar- 
ters moy  be  to  withdraw  slgnoff  power  to 
insure  that  Headquarters  is  aware  of  the 
problem.  In  the  light  of  past  experience  with 
censorship  of  correspondence  from  Regional 
Legal  Service  Directors  to  grant«es— and  even 
to  Headquaters.  the  ability  to  withdraw  cer- 
tain powers  may  lio  crucial  to  guarantee  a 
flow  of  information. 

The  November  IS  procedures  subatituic 
for  delegation  to  the  Regional  Directors  for 
more  extensive  authority  to  Intervene  in. 
scrutinize,  control,  and  dominate  the  Legal 
Services  Program  by  four  steps: 

1.  decentralization  to  Regional  Legal  Serv- 
ice Staff. 

2  extensive  "checkpoint  procedures  "  which 
provide  not  only  the  power  but  the  afDrma- 
tive  obligation  on  the  part  of  non-Legal 
Services  staff  to  question,  challenge,  obstruct, 
and  harass  those  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Program  and 
which,  by  proliferating  checkpoints,  have 
levied  upon  Regional  Legal  Service  person- 
nel responsibility  for  preparing  all  grant 
papers  under  a  far  more  onerous  and  cum- 
bersome procedure.' 

3.  proliferation  of  "appealable  conflicts- 
invites  ready  circumvention  of  any  theoreti- 
cal control  exercised  by  the  Legal  Service 
Director.  The  procedures  vest  power  in  the 
Regional  Directors  or  their  staff  to  Novem- 
ber 15th  challenge  and  overturn  four  dosses 
of  decisions:  appointment  of  Legal  Swvlces 
staff,  approval  of  the  Regional  Legal  Serv- 
ices Operational  Plan,  approval  of  any  Letter 
of  Understanding  to  any  Legal  Services 
grantee  explaining  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  final  sign  off  releasing  the 
funds  for  the  grant.  Power  to  make  those 
four  decisions  is  in  fact  power  to  run  the 
Legal  Services  Program. 

4.  elimination  of  any  formal  role  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  redress  the 
balance  of  power,  to  police  the  program  onU 
to  protect  its  professional  integrity. 

The  net  result  of  these  four  steps  Is  either 
to  emasculate  the  program  or  to  thnow  the 
Legal  Services  Program  into  a  continuous 
pitched  battle  with  the  remainder  of  the 
agency  at  every  level  and  regarding  every 
program.  Reglonallzatlon,  the  subcommittee 
of  the  NAC  concluded,  posed  an  Imminent 
threat  to  the  program.  Increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  political  Interference  with  the  attor- 
ney client  relationship,  and  renderlni;  the 
Legal  Services  Staff  impotent  to  protect  the 
program's  professional  integrity. 


DARTMOUTH      INDIANS      CAPTORE 
IVY  LEAGUE  FOOTBALL  CROWN 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
rugged  mountains  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  came  the  welcome  news  last 


•The  procedure  for  drafting  a  letter  of  un- 
derstanding to  n  Legal  Service  Grantee  in- 
volving predraftlng  consultation,  post  draft- 
ing consultation,  dual  review  challenges  in 
headquarters,  and  appeals  procedures  pro- 
vides the  most  extensive  illustration,  (flo, 
p.5.» 


weekend  that  the  Dartmouth  Indiana 
had  captured  the  Ivy  League  footbaU 
crown  by  defeating  Penn  28  to  0. 

In  doing  so,  they  also  won  the  Lambert 
Trophy,  which  is  awarded  to  the  best 
college  football  team  in  the  East. 

Dartmouth  compiled  some  amazing 
statistics  in  going  undefeated  for  the 
third  season  in  9  years. 

The  Indians  won  nine  straight  games. 

They  won  six  by  shutout. 

They  led  the  Nation  in  scoring  defeiwe. 

They  were  among  the  national  lead- 
ers in  total  offense. 

In  winning  the  Ivy  League  title,  they 
presented  Coach  Bob  Biackman  with  the 
150th  victory  of  his  college  career.  He 
joins  the  select  company  of  coaches  Bear 
Bryant.  Alabama:  Johmiy  VauBht.  Mis- 
sissippi; Woody  Hayes.  Ohio  State:  and 
Ben  Schwartzwalder.  Syracuse,  the  only 
coaches  in  the  Nation  who  have  more. 

In  16  seasons  at  Dartmouth,  a  remark- 
able tenure  in  the  college  coaching  pro- 
fession. Coach  Biackman  has  guided  the 
Indians  to  101  wins.  37  losses,  and  3  ties. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  share 
with  the  Nation  their  pride  in  the  aca- 
demic and  athletic  accomplishments  of 
Dartmouth,  the  Nation's  ninth  oldest 
college.  As  a  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  am  pleased  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Dartmouth  Indians  and  to  Coach 
Bob  Biackman  and  his  staff  by  brinRins? 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  their  fine 
record  of  achievement. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  8298)  to  amend  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
modernize  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  exemption 
provided  therein. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  6.  aftjr  the  word 
"part",  strike  out  the  comma  and  "ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  section  306  and. 
In  case  of  any  violation  thereof  or  of  any 
rule,  regulation,  requirement  or  order 
thereunder,  or  of  failure  to  comply  there- 
with, the  provisions  of  sections  316  and 
317.":  on  page  2,  Une  9.  after  the  word 
"count.",  strike  out  "The  transportation, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part,  of 
commodities  not  In  bulk,  or  commodities 
in  bulk  at  rates  lawfully  filed  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  307.  or 
both,  shall  not  prevent  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  tliis  subsection  to  the 
concurrent  transportation  in  the  same 
vessel  of  commodities  in  bulk  moving  un- 
der the  exemption  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion two  or  more  vessels  while  navigated 
as  a  unit  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
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single  vessel.";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
•■amended.",  strike  out  "The  provisions 
of  this  subsecUon  are  not  intended  to 
alter  existing  law,  as  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, with  respect  to  water  carriers  op- 
erating solely  within  a  harbor  or  within 
the  Great  Lalies. '; 
At  the  top  of  page  3  strike  out: 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  hv  the  first 
sectlor  of  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  two.ye«  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  It.  enactment    Not  less  than  ninety  days 
before  the  expiration  of  such  two-year  period 
tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effects  of  such 
amendment  on  transportation  operations  un- 
der section  3031  b)    of  the  Iniersute  Com- 
merce Act. 


And,  in  lieu  tliercof,  insert: 
,h?,f'  2-  Tie  secretary  of  Transportation 
shau  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  present  system  of  economic  regulation  of 
dry  bulk  commodity  transportation;  or  the 
effect  Of  this  Act  upon  the  carriers  to  whom 
It  applies  and  upon  the  shippers  of  dry  bulk 
commodities:  and  what  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  system,  if  any.  would  be  de- 
sirable to  Improve  competiuve  conditions  be- 
tween carriers  of  different  modes  whether  or 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  are  directed  to  cooperate  fuUy  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  In  carrying  out 

t™n^f°fS^  "  """  *"■  ■^«  Se<:nUiry%bun 
transmit  the  resulu  of  such  study  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  "the"  strike 
out  "Interstate  Commerce  Commission" 
and  Insert  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion :  and  on  page  4,  line  3,  after  the 
word  'the",  strike  out  "Commission"  and 
Insert  "SecreUry". 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President  the 
PurpMe  of  H.R.  8298  is  to  remove  out- 
moded restrlcUons  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  qualified  exemption 

?S^?h>"f.'u''°r''  "ontalned  in  section 
303(b>  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
«hich  stand  as  a  bar  to  the  realization 
of  greater  efficiency  of  operations  in  the 
transportation  of  commodities  by  baree 
on  our  inland  waterways. 

Technological    Improvements    in    the 
^13  r?"  u  "''^  produced  vasuy  more 
fSr^^.f.^'^^u^^'  "^^B  possible  for 
the  first  time  the  transportaUon  of  large 
economical  towloads  of  up  to  as  many  as 
40  or  more  barges  In  a  single  tow.  The 
beneflts   which  should   flow  from    this 
technological  progress  wUl  be  denied  to 
the  users  of  barge  transportation  and  the 
Indu-stry  itself  under  a  recent  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  obsolete  and  restrictive 
working  contained  in  section  303(b)  un- 
o^rturaed'"'*'''""*"""  ^  legislaUvely 
H.R.  8298,  as  amended,  also  rtsqulres 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUUon  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
S™''h!!!t.'^*'*'"  °i  "onomlc  regulation  of 
di-y  bulk  commodlUes  and  to  report  back 
to  Congress  within  2  years  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  changes,  if  any.  In  the 
existing  regulatory  system  would  be  de- 
sirable to  Improve  compeUtive  condlOons 
between  carriers  of  different  modes  with 
respect  to  the  transportaUon  of  such 
commodities. 


Public  hearings  were  conducted  on 
this  legislation  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1970.  at  which  I  presided. 
Twenty-one  witnesses,  representing  ev- 
ery conceivable  viewpoint,  were  heard 
from. 

There  was  virtual  unanimity  among 
the  witnesses  and  In  the  letters  of  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  mixing  regulated  and  unregu- 
lated commodities  in  a  single  tow  Is  not 
m  the  public  interest.  The  railroads  con- 
dition their  view  upon  their  being  af- 
forded equal  regulatory  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  commodities  involved  as 
to  which  they  are  principal  competitors 
on  the  barge  lines. 

Tlie  most  controversial  provision  of  the 
House  bill  was  the  requirement  that  all 
water  carriers  whether  they  be  regulated 
or  e.vempt  should  publish  and  then  file 
rate  applicable  to  exempt  bulk  commodl- 
Ues. While  the  regulated  water  carriers 
and  the  railroads  supported  that  provi- 
sion, the  shippers  of  bulk  commodlUes 
and  the  exempt  carriers  were  adamantly 
opposed.  The  railroads  considered  the 
rate  filing  provision  to  be  e.'ssentla! 

The  following  is  a  .summary  of  com- 
mittee amendments: 

PU-st.  Strike  from  H.R.  8298  all  re- 
quirements for  rate  filing. 

Second.  Reverse  the  mixing  rule  using 
the  Senate  approach  contained  In  8 
.^'Vi""  '"*  Congress  by  eliminating 
the  definition  of  two  or  more  vessels  op- 
erated as  a  unit  as  constituting  a  single 
vessel  in  lieu  of  the  approach  now  con- 
tained In  HJl,  8298. 

Third.  Provide  for  a  2-year  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
heu  of  the  ICC  as  provided  for  by  the 
House. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
measure  as  amended  by  the  committee 
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Uie  Chair  lays  before  the  ISenate  the 
Presidents  veto  message  on  8.  3637  a 
bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  which  relate  to  poliU- 
cal  broadcasting. 

D  '^KSon^^A^u'"'^    '■'^^   message,    see 

Of  Oct  "12^970' i'^"""'""''™*'-  •'■=^°"'' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  question  will  run  unUI 

LSf  „^''u'^  1°  "*  "l"8lly  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  necessary  for 
me  to  make  the  opening  statement 
.  .5*^.!^""'''"""^  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  and  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point 
R  ?i|i*  ^'"«  ™  objection,  the  text  of 
fa.  3637  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Kecosd,  as  follows: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution  iH 
Con.  Res.  786)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  November  25  to 
November  30,  1970,  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bills: 

S.  3630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
liiuon  establishing  the  American  Bevolutlon 
Bicentennial  Commission:  and 

H.R.  18546.  An  act  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  producu,  wool,  wheat 
reed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EQUAL-TIME    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mr 
STivmsoB).  Under  the  previous  order.' 


S.  3837 
Anact  to  m,ise  ihc  provision,  0/  the  Cora- 

political  broailcasting 

Be  tt  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
r.e,re.entative.  0/  the  Vnitei.  Sta"e7  % 
America  in  Conerejs  aisembled.  That  (a)  the 

^^„^']f''"'.'"  ''"'°''  """  °»  tl>«  com' 
munlcatlons  Act  of  ig34  (47  O.S.C.  SlSlaii 

flui^llt  •■  ''  '°'*'"'>K  before  the  colon  the 
following:   -,  except  that  the  foregoing  re- 

broadcaatmg  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  the  olBce  of  Preadent  or  V  " 
Foment  Of  the  United  State.  ,n  a  gineS 

to  reid^^Cows:""  °'  '""^  *"  "  ""'"''«' 
h™'S'  "^^^  '^h'u-ges  made  for  the  use  ol  anv 
broadcasting  Stat, on  by  any  person  who  is  a 
flTih'  qu-'lfied  candidate  for  any  public  ot- 
floe  Shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge  of 
the  station  for  tjie  same  amount  of  time  1,1 
the  same  time  period  - 

Ac!"Sf  'ia^\'°",  ^'l  "'  '■'"  Communication. 
i:^,,^  I*  "  '""""  "^"Oea  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  ,c|  as  subsectloi,  (!,  Ja 
^tS^n,'"'?  ,">•■"«"»""!'  before  such  sub- 
section the  followuig  new  subsections  • 
th,'f.V.i*-  ^!  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  major  elective  office-  means  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Onlted  States  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Oovernor  of  a  state.  "•:uienani 

.„"i?i.'.'?'  ""  ''^"''  qualified  candidate  in 
an  election  (other  than  a  primary  electlonV 
for  .  major  elective  oIBce  tiay^nd  to  ^1 

c^dacy^m  such  election  a  total  amount  In 

.™'ii'  '  """^  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  all  legally  quaUfied  candidates 
for  such  Office  m  the  last  preceding  ~"r^ 
elecUon  for  such  olBoe:  or  B'oerai 

determined  under  clause  (I)  (or  If  clause  ,1, 
Is  inapplicable! . 

o.lI^'i°  ""  '^°*  °'  "  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  In  a  State  In  which  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  Senator  In  the  last  pr^^ 
election  for  Senator  was  less  than  the  great- 
est total  number  of  voles  cast  for  aU  lanllv 
qualified  candidates  in  any  elecUon  Vheld 
alter  such  preceding  senatorial  election)  for 
a  statewide  office  In  such  state,  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (Al(l)  shall 
be  7  cents  multiplied  by  auch  greatest  toul 
number  of  votes  for  statewide  oBlce. 

"(S)  No  legally  quaUflM  candidaita  In   a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  >  major 
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elective  ooace,  other  than  President,  may 
spend  for  the  uee  of  broBdcasting  stations 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such  .election 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2»  with  respect  to  the  general  election  for 
such  office. 

*'(4|  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting station^  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qviallfted  candldHt«  for  major  elective  office 
<or  for  nominauon  of  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  spent  by  such  candidate. 
Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  qual- 
ified candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  tlnlt«d  States  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  u>  have  been 
spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pres* 
ident  of  the  United  States  with  whom  be 
U  running. 

"(&)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  major  elective 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  a  person  .spectttcally 
authorized  by  such  candidate  in  writing  to 
do  so.  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will  not 
violate  paragraph  (3)  or  i3.  whichever  is 
applicable. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that — 
"(ij  a  State  by  law — 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  {other 
than  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor)  or 
of  a  political  subdlvi&lon  thereof  Is  subject 
to  this  subsection,  and 

"(B>  has  specified  a  llmltstlon  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
l^ally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  election  under  subsection 
(c)  had  such  election  been  an  election  for  a 
major  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any  charge 
for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In  such 
election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a  person 
specifically  authorised  by  such  candidate  In 
writing  to  do  so,  cenUQes  to  such  licensee  In 
writing  tnat  the  payment  of  such  charge 
win  not  violate  auch  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures. 

"(o)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'broadcasting  station'  Includes  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  wi'  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
televlalon  system,  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  talte  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  its  enaconent. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  secttoa 
3  of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  pri- 
mary elecuona.  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1971  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  general  elections,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  amounts  paid  for  broad- 
cast time  used  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<a)  If  the  Federal  Communications  com- 
mission determines  that — 

I A )  on  August  13, 1070.  a  person  Is  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  major  elective  office 
(or  nomination  thereto), 

(B)  there  are  in  effect  on  such  date  one 
or  more  written  agreements  with  station  li- 
censees for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time  to 
be  used  after  such  thirtieth  day  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  for  such  office  (or  nomina- 
tion thereto),  and 

(C)  such  agreements  specify  amounts  to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  time  to  be 
used  after  such  thirtieth  day  which.  In  the 


&?KTegat«.  exceed  the  limitation  Imposed  by 
section  316(c)(3)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office, 

then  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  candidates  for  election  to  such 
office  In  an  election  held  before  January  I. 
1971. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
veto  message  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vkto  Message 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith.  Without  my  approval. 
S.  3637,  a  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  which  relate  to  polit- 
ical broadcasting. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  highly 
laudable  and  widely  supported  goals  of  con- 
trolling political  campaign  expenditures  and 
preventing  one  candidate  from  having  an 
unfair  advantage  over  another.  Its  fatal  de- 
ficiency Is  that  it  not  only  falls  far  short 
of  achieving  these  goals  but  also  threatens 
to  make  matters  worse. 

S,  3637  does  not  limit  tta  overall  cost  of 
campaigning.  It  merely  limits  the  amount 
that  candidates  can  spend  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. In  doing  so.  it  unfairly  endangers 
freedom  of  discussion,  dlscrtmlnates  against 
the  broadcast  media,  favors  the  incumbent 
officeholder  over  the  officeseeker  and  gives  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  famous.  It  raises  the 
prospect  of  more— rather  than  less— cam- 
paign spending.  It  would  be  difficult  In 
many  instances  impossible,  to  enforce  and 
would  tend  to  penalize  most  those  who  con- 
tctentlously  attempt  to  abide  by  the  law. 

The  problem  with  campaign  spending  is 
not  radio  television;  the  problem  Is  spending 
This  bill  plugs  only  one  hole  in  a  sieve. 

Candidates  who  had  and  wanted  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money,  could  and  would  sim- 
ply shift  their  advertising  out  of  radio  and 
television  into  other  media— magazines 
newspapers,  billboards,  pamphlets,  and  di- 
rect mall.  There  would  be  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  they  could  spend  In  these  media. 

Hence,  nothing  in  this  bill  would  mean  less 
campaign  spending. 

In  fACt,  the  bill  might  tend  to  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  amount  that 
candidates  spend  in  their  campaigns.  It  is  a 
fact  of  political  life  that  in  many  Congres- 
sional districts  and  States  a  candidate  can 
reach  more  voters  per  dollar  through  radio 
and  TV  than  any  other  means  of  conununl- 
catlon.  Severely  limiting  the  use  of  TV  and 
radio  In  these  areas  would  only  force  the 
candidate  to  spend  more  by  requiring  him  to 
use  more  expensive  techniques. 

By  restricting  the  amount  of  time  a  candi- 
date can  obtain  on  television  and  radio,  this 
legislation  would  severely  limit  the  ability  of 
many  candidates  to  get  their  message  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  electorate.  The  people 
deserve  to  know  more,  not  less,  about  the 
candidates  and  where  they  stand. 

There  are  other  discriminatory  features  in 
this  legislation.  It  limits  the  amount  of 
money  candidates  for  a  major  elective  office 
may  spend  for  broadcasting  in  general  elec- 
tions to  7f  per  vole  cast  for  the  office  In 
question  In  the  last  election  or  «20,0(X)  which- 
ever Is  greater.  This  formula  was  arrived  at 
through  legislative  compromise  and  is  not 
based  on  any  scientific  analysis  of  broadcast 
markets.  It  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
differing  campaign  expenditure  requirements 
of  candidates  In  various  broadcast  areas.  In 
many  urban  centers,  the  120,000  limitation 
would  permit  a  Congressional  candidate  to 
purchase  only  a  few  minutes  of  broadcast 
time,  thus  precluding  the  use  of  radio  or 
television  as  an  effective  instrument  of  com- 


munication. On  the  other  hand.  $30,000  spent 
on  television  broadcasting  in  another  district 
would  enable  a  candidate  to  virtually  blanket 
a  large  area  with  campaign  advertising  spots. 
For  example.  30  seconds  of  prime  television 
time  in  New  York  City  costs  »3.5O0;  in  the 
Wichlta-Hutchlnson.  Kansas,  area.  It  costs 
•145. 

3.  3637  raises  a  host  of  other  questions  of 
both  principle  and  practice.  It  would  re- 
quire that  broadcasters  charge  candidates 
no  more  than  the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the 
station  for  comparable  time.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  rate-setting  by  statute  and  rep- 
resenu  a  radical  departure  for  the  (Congress 
which  has  traditionally  abhorred  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  rates  by  legislation. 

Among  the  other  questions  raised  and  left 
unanswered  are  tbese:  How  would  expendi- 
tures of  various  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions not  directly  connected  with  the  candi- 
date be  charged?  would  ihey  be  conditio- 
part  of  a  candidate's  allowed  total  expendi- 
ture, even  If  they  were  beyond  the  candi- 
date's control?  And  how  would  money  spent 
by  a  committee  opposing  a  candidate  be 
accounted?  Would  it  be  Included  in  the  toUl 
for  that  candidate's  opponent,  even  though 
spent  without  his  consent  or  control?  Tills 
bill  does  not  effectively  limit  the  purchase 
of  television  time  to  oppose  a  candidate. 

In  the  end.  enforcement  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  would  in  most  cases  occiir 
after  the  election.  This  raUes  the  possibility 
of  confusion  and  chaos  as  elections  come  to 
be  challenged  for  violation  of  S-  3637  and  the 
cases  are  still  unresolved  when  the  day  ar- 
rives on  which  the  winning  candidate  should 
take  office. 

There  Is  another  Issue  here  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all.  An  honored 
part  of  the  American  political  tradition  is 
that  any  Uttlo  known  but  highly  qualified 
citizen  has  the  opportunity  to  seek  and  ulti- 
mately win  elective  office.  This  bill  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  that  tradition.  The 
Incumbent^because  he  has  a  natural  avenue 
of  public  attention  through  the  news  media 
In  the  conduct  of  his  office — would  have  au 
immeasurable  advantage  over  the  "out"  who 
was  trying  to  get  In.  The  only  others  who 
would  share  part  of  this  advantage  would 
be  those  whose  names  were  well -known  for 
some  other  reason. 

What  we  have  in  S.  3637  is  a  good  oim. 
gone  amiss.  Nearly  everyone  who  is  active  or 
interested  In  the  political  process  wants  to 
find  some  way  to  limit  the  crushing  and 
growing  cost  of  political  campaigning.  But 
this  legislation  is  worse  than  no  answer  to 
the  problem — It  is  a  wrong  answer. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  continue  to  ana- 
lyze and  consider  ways  to  reach  this  goal 
through  legislation  which  will  not  restrict 
freedom  of  discussion,  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  communications  medium,  will 
not  tend  to  freeze  Incumbents  in  office,  will 
not  favor  the  famed  over  the  worthy  but  lit- 
tle-known, will  not  risk  confusion  and  chaos 
in  our  election  process  and  will  not  promote 
more  rather  than  less  campaign  spending. 
Such  legislation  will  have  to  be  far  bett«r 
than  S.  3637. 

I  am  as  opposed  to  big  spending  In  cam- 
paigns as  I  am  to  big  spending  in  govern- 
ment. But  before  we  tamper  with  something 
as  fundamental  as  the  electoral  process,  we 
must  be  certain  that  we  never  give  the  ce- 
lebrity an  advantage  over  an  unknown,  or 
the  office  holder  an  extra  advantage  over  the 
challenger. 

RiCHABD  NtXOH. 

The  White  Hoctk,  October  12. 1970. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  depends  on  a 
well-informed  electorate.  By  vetoing  S. 
3637,  the  President  has  chosen  to  block  a 
major  effort  to  remove  what  many  have 
characterized  a«  the  most  critical  bar- 
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rier  to  informing  the  voters  of  America 

the  spirallng  cost  of  campaigning  for 
public  office  via  the  electronic  media.  Un- 
less Congress  overrides  his  veto  the 
American  people  will  be  the  losers,  and 
a  great  disservice  wUl  have  been  done 
them. 

In  his  message  accompanying  the  veto 
of  S.  3637,  President  Nixon  said  that 
although  he  was  opposed  to  big  spending 
m  campaigns,  he  found  S.  3637  defective 
because  it  merely  limits  the  amount  that 
condidates  may  send  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Therefore,  to  quote  the  President 
the  legislation  plugs  only  one  hole  in  a 
sieve." 

I  quite  agree  that  S.  3637  only  limits 
the  amount  that  candidates  may  spend 
on  radio  and  televUion:  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  legislation  is  intended 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  our  particular  committee  had 
the  juilsdlction  to  do— and  only  the 
jurlsdicUon  to  do.  But  when  one  exam- 
ines the  splraUng  costs  of  campaigning 
for  elecUve  offlce  and  the  rapidly  accel- 
erating cosU  of  the  electronic  media  for 
this  purpose,  then  the  objective  is  a  ma- 
jor one  by  any  standard. 

It  may  be  that  other  measures  are  also 
necessary  to  check  these  accelerating 
^^  CJ^^}  ^  ^^"  ^  understand  why  this 
POMlbflity  should  excuse  the  Congress 

EnTpf^^fv,"""^*^!.^^  **="°"  °"  the  one 
aspect   of   the  problem   that  has  been 

exSrS^  ^  ^^^^  *''■*"*'**  ^^  ™^^ 
If  the  American  Ctovemment.  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, had  used  this  kind  of  reasoning 
^^v^^}  ^  ^  pollution.  I  dread  to 

t^K ''^^*^.  i.*"®  ^^^  °^  t*^e   Nations 
health  would  be  today. 

For  some  years  we  have  known  that 

our  atmosphere  was  being  polluted  from 

?l^f  ^^VV^  sources,  and  that  steps 

£ff«.^  r?  ^^^^  ^  ^°"'ect  this  situation 

JSparci^ld"""'"^"""--^-"^^ 
««?!  we  wait  untU  aU  the  sources  of 
pollution  had  been  identified,  and  a  total 
solution  found?  Of  course  not.  We  started 
with  the  automobile.  We  passed  legisla- 
Uon  governing  its  emissions,  and  we  have 
gone  on  from  there.  As  a  consequence 
jach  step  we  have  taken  makes  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air  we  breath  a  little  better 
r.«m  ?u"^  committee  held  hearings  on 
political  broadcasting  the  members  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  in  the  Electronic  Era 
appeared  and  testified  In  support  of 
voters  time^the  proposal  in  their 
report. 

thi  h/w!"^  *?!•  1"  passing,  that  one  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  that  bi- 
^rtisan  Commission  was  the  present 
^airman  of  the  PCC-the  Honorable 
Dean  Burch. 

Some  of  the  statistics  in  that  report 
dramaticaUy  illustrate  why  the  Con^ 
la  and  should  be  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  campaigning  via  the  electronic  media 
I  believe  they  bear  repeating  now 

According  to  the  report,  after  1952 
when  television  emerged  as  a  dominant 
form  of  communicatioas  in  presidential 
campaigns,  the  estimated  cost  per  vote 
I  i«?«®*}w^^  upward  turn.  From  19  cents 
in  1852,  the  cost  per  vote  rose  to  29  cents 
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in  1960,  and  to  35  cents  in  1964.  In  1968 
't  jumped  to  60  cents. 

For  the  same  periods  the  estimated 
direct  spending  of  national -level  party 
and  campaign  committees  rose  progres- 
sively from  $11.6  million  in  1952;  to  $12  9 
million  in  1956:  to  $19.9  million  in  1966- 
and  to  $24.8  miUion  in  1964.  In  1968  it 
reached  $44.2  million. 

The  total  charges  for  broadcasting 
time  for  all  general  election  campaigns 
was  $9.8  million  in  1956;  $14.1  million  in 
I960:  $24.6  million  in  1964;  and  $40  4 
million  in  1968. 

The  Commission's  report  recognized 
that  many  factors  contributed  to  the  big 
rise  in  the  cost  per  vote  in  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign,  but  concluded  that  no 
one  single  factor  seems  to  have  had  tele- 
vision's explosive  effect  on  this  rise. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  merely  buttressed  what 
we  in  Congress  already  knew  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  S. 
3637,  therefore,  is  remedy  what  many  ex- 
perts have  characterized  as  the  most 
acute  problem  in  our  campaign  process 
Stripped  of  aU  the  rhetoric.  S.  3637 
recognizes  two  Incontestable  reaUtles, 
and  deals  with  them  in  a  summer  which 
is  calculated  best  to  sen-e  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  our  country. 

First,  by  permanently  suspending  the 
equal  opportunities  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 315  as  it  pertains  to  presidential 
campaigns,  the  bill  gives  ^.eater  oppor- 
tunity to  significant  candidates  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  to  discuss  the 
issues  and  take  their  candidacies  to  the 
people.  This  was  the  case  when  Congress 
suspended  that  requirement  for  the  1960 
presidential  campaign.  I  want  to  say 
here  this  afternoon.  In  no  boastful  way, 
that  I  was  responsible  for  that  resolu- 
tion. 

The  three  major  television  networks 
have  assured  us  that  If  Uie  equal  time 
restriction  were  removed  for  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  they  would  make  free 
time  avaUable  to  the  significant  candi- 
dates. They  have  also  assured  us — and 
I  want  to  emphasize  this.  Mr.  President, 
that  if  such  time  is  made  avaUable  It 
will  not  be  conditioned  on  a  predeter- 
mined format  by  the  networks.  In  other 
words,  each  candidate  will  be  free  to 
work  out  with  the  networks  the  manner 
in  which  he  wishes  to  use  the  free  time 
offered  him. 

I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  always 
said,  every  time  we  make  an  exception 
to  section  315,  that  what  we  are  making 
possible  are  debates. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  frankly  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  can  understand  the 
reluctance  of  an  Incumbent  President  to 
debate.  I  would  never  do  a  single  thing 
or  utter  a  single  word  to  embarrass  the 
President  to  compel  him  to  debate  This 
is  because  he  occupies  a  high  offlce.  a 
high  office  that  carries  with  it  knowledge 
of  tremendous  classified  and  secret  in- 
formation. I  do  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  badgered  by  anyone  as  to  why 
he  did  this  or  did  not  do  that,  and  com- 
pel him  to  be  placed  in  the  embarrass- 
ing position  of  having  to  reveal  a  secret 
that  might  injure  the  security  of  this 
coimtry. 
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I  have  said  that  time  and  time  again 
For  that  reason,  when  the  presidents  of 
the  networks  appeared  before  my  com- 
mittee, I  brought  up  the  subject.  I  asked, 
•Who  Is  going  to  determine  the  format' 
Are  you  going  to  determine  It?  Are  you 
going  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
what  the  President  should  do  and  should 
not  do.  or  are  you  going  to  leave  It  up 
to  the  President  to  decide?  " 

They  said  they  would  leave  it  up  to 
the  President  to  decide.  IT  anyone  stands 
up  now  and  says  that  it  is  not  a  boon  to 
a  presidential  campaign  to  leave  section 
315  as  drawn  in  the  bill,  I  suggest  that 
they  read  the  bUl  and  the  report  and 
the  record  of  the  hearings. 

If  the  networks  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  up  to  the  responsibiUties  of 
section  315,  they  will  give  saUsfactory. 
abundant,  and  adequate  time  to  the  office 
of  President  or  Vice  President  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion  so  that  he  can  appear 
before  the  American  public  and  discuss 
the  issues  without  this  tremendous  bur- 
den of  staging  Sl,000  dtoners  to  raise 
money.  That  is  the  scandal  of  our  day 
They  are  having  $1,000  dinners  to  raise 
money.  Who  goes  to  a  $1,000  dinner'  It 
is  someone  who  has  an  ajt  to  grind  Let 
us  face  it. 

That  does  not  necessary  mean  that 
the  candidate  becomes  subservient  or  be- 
holden. I  give  credit  to  the  people  in  pub- 
lic office  with  very  few  exceptions  They 
have  the  stamina,  the  courage,  and  the 
fortitude  to  exercise  their  convictions 
without  interference  from  anyone  else. 
That  is  the  glory  of  America. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  experience 
a  litte  scandal.  I  understand  that  there 
is  not.  in  politics  any  more  or  less  purity 
than  In  American  Ufe  as  a  whole  We 
have  our  faults.  But  on  the  whole  I  have 
been  proud  of  the  men  and  women  I  have 
been  associated  with  in  public  life  And 
I  have  been  In  pubUc  life  now  continuous- 
ly, thank  God.  for  35  years. 

By  vetoing  S.  3637.  therefore,  the 
President  has  chosen  to  deprive  the 
American  voters  of  a  demonstrated  op- 
portunity to  be  enlightened  further  on 
Issues  and  candidates  in  the  elections  for 
the  most  significant  offlce  in  our  country. 
The  other  reality  that  8.  3637  recog- 
nlZTs  is,  of  course,  the  increasing  reliance 
that  candidates  for  public  office  have  put 
on  the  electronic  media,  and  the  con- 
comitant spirallng  cost  of  using  that 
media.  If  this  continues,  only  the  wealthy 
or  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  large  con- 
tributions from  limited  sources  will  be 
able  to  seek  elective  offlce.  Neither  situa- 
tion Is  desirable,  and  both  are  inlmicable 
to  the  American  system. 

S.  3637  simply  and  effectively  speaks  to 
this  problem.  It  requires  that  broadcast 
staUons  charge  candidates  at  their  own 
established  lowest  unit  rate  for  compa- 
rable commercial  time,  and  it  puts  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  money  candidates 
or  anyone  on  their  behalf  may  spend  for 
radio  and  telei'ision  time. 

In  some  cases,  the  lowest  unit  rate 
could  amount  to  a  35-  to  5D-percent  dis- 
count for  candidates  Thus,  their  dollar 
wiU  buy  more  air  time.  The  llmitaUon  on 
expenditures,  however,  assures  that  this 
discount  does  not  become  merely  a  bo- 
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nanza  for  the  wealthy  candidate  or  the 
one  who  has  large  campaign  resources. 
Mr.  President,  several  other  points 
were  raised  in  the  veto  message  which  I 
believe  should  be  answered.  Before  doing 
so.  however.  I  should  mention  that  when 
tliis  legislation  was  being  considered  by 
the  Congress  the  administratloa  did  not 
come  forward  to  voice  the  objections 
which  the  President  now  has  assigned  as 
hi5  reasons  for  vetoing  S.  3637.  Had  thi.3 
been  done.  I  am  confident  we  would  not 
now  be  faced  with  the  taslc  of  overriding 
a  Piesidential  veto  In  order  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process  and 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  been  told  that  S.  3637  Is  dis- 
criminatory because  it  singles  out  broad- 
casting to  the  exclusion  of  other  media. 
So  It  does,  but  unlike  owners  of  news- 
papers and  other  advertising  media, 
broadcasters  are  by  law  trustees  of  the 
airwaves  for  the  communities  which 
they  are  licensed  to  serve.  As  a  conse- 
quence, and  again  unlilte  other  media 
owners,  they  are  subject  to  specific  legal 
oblitations  and  restrictions  reasonably 
calculated  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
Thus,  although  8.  3637  singles  out 
broadcasting,  that  distinction  has  s 
reasonable  and  legal  basis.  It  is  grounded 
In  the  fact  that  the  electronic  media  la 
a  major  factor  in  escalating  campaign 
costs,  and  further,  on  the  unique  legal 
obligation  of  broadcasters  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

In  characterizing  S.  3637  as  disci-lmi- 
natory.  1  think  it  should  also  be  kept 
In  mind  that  this  legislation  was  an  origi- 
nal bill  reported  to  the  Senate  from  its 
Committee  on  Commerce  which  has 
legislative  and  oversight  responsibility 
for  broadcasting.  The  bill  represents  the 
committee's  efforts  to  remedy  a  problem 
which  exists  within  one  of  Its  areas  of 
responslbUlty;  that  Is.  broadcasting.  It 
would  be  inappropriate,  of  course,  for 
the  committee  to  attempt  to  act  in  areas 
beyond  its  province.  It  would  be  derelict 
of  the  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fail  to  act  where  it  has  the  obligation 
to  do  so. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  lowest 
unit  rate  provision  in  S.  3637  is  tanta- 
mount to  ratesetting  by  statute  and  thus 
represents  a  radical  departure  by  Con- 
gress. In  reply  I  can  only  say  that  since 
1952.  section  315  has  required  that 
broadcasters  charge  candidates  for  air 
time  no  more  than  comparable  rates  for 
other  purposes.  If  S.  3637  is  ratesetting 
by  statute,  so  is  the  1952  amendment. 
But  no  one  seriously  contends  ttiat  the 
1952  amendment  is  ratesetting  by  stat- 
ute. Call  it  what  you  will,  however,  this 
provision  in  S.  3637  represents  no  radi- 
cal departure  from  tradition  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  raised  a  series  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  practicality  of  the 
legislation.  I  will  not  take  the  Senates 
time  on  this  point  because  the  mechanics 
for  complj-lng  with  the  provisions  of  S. 
3637.  and  the  means  for  enforcing  them, 
are  dearly  set  forth  in  the  legislative 
history  that  was  made  in  the  Senate  and 
House. 

I  urge  tliat  the  Senate  once  again  ri«e 
above  partisan  Interests,  and  reafflim  iu 
support  of  8.  3637  as  a  necessary  first 


step  in  the  effort  to  halt  the  rapidly 
escalating  cost  of  seeking  elective  office. 
Mr.  President,  I  trust  nothing  I  have 
said  leaves  the  impression  that  I  am 
either  insensitive  to,  or  unaware  of,  the 
possible  necessity  for  other  measures  to 
limit  campaign  spending.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the 
appropriate  committees  will  review  other 
areas  where  campaign  reforms  may  be 
necessary;  and  if  they  are.  make  suit- 
able recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  let  us  begin. 
All  I  have  to  make  is  Just  one  state- 
ment. It  has  been  acknowledged  that  one 
candidate  spent  $7  milUon  to  be  elected 
to  office. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MILLER.  Mr.  President.  1  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  not  mind  my  asking 
a  question  if  It  does  not  Interrupt  his 
thought. 

I  received  the  Senator's  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  November  18 
enclosing  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
cise point*  covered  by  the  bill.  Item  3  of 
the  enclosure  to  his  letter  states  that  the 
bill  sets  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
monej'  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Senator.  Congressman.  Governor, 
and  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  anyone  on 
his  behalf,  may  spend  In  purchasing 
time. 

I  am  sure  that  refers  to  the  amend- 
ment to  section  315  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  major  elective  office  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deter- 
mined to  have  been  spent  by  such  candi- 
date. 
I  am  correct,  am  I  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correcL 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  there  have  been  some  ex- 
pressions of  concern  over  the  meaning 
and  Intent  of  this  provision.  For  example. 
suppo.se  there  are  two  candidates  for  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator,  candidate  A  and 
candidate  B.  and.  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  so-called  literal  meaning  of  this  para- 
graph, let  us  say,  a  group  of  friends  of 
candidate  A  form  an  organization  called 
the  Organization  for  Superior  Govern- 
ment and  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  talking  about  how  good 
candidate  A  k. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  means 
during  the  campaign? 

Mr.  MILLER.  During  the  campaign. 
Would  that  activity  on  the  part  of  this 
organization  be  considered  to  have  been 
spent  on  behalf  of  candidate  A? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  not  a  person  to  play  games  with  the 
English  language,  nor  is  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Suppose  tliat  organization 
says  they  are  not  going  to  spend  any 
money  on  behalf  of  candidate  A.  but  they 
are  going  to  get  on  television  and  cut  up 
candiCate  B.  They  would  not.  following 
the  literal  language  of  the  secUon,  be 
spending  on  candidate  A. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  that  ca.5e  the  fair- 


ness doctrine  would  be  Invoked,  and  can- 
didate B  would  have  quasi-equal  time 
that  he  could  buy  in  order  to  refute  that, 
Mr.  MILLER.  This  would  be  an  organi- 
zation in  support  of  candidate  A. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  could  be  candidate 
A  or  B.  any  way  we  want  to  have  it.  I  will 
explain  it  very  simply. 

Under  this  bill  when  one  goes  to  a 
broadcasting  station,  he  has  to  submit  a 
certificate,  as  a  delegate  or  a  candidate, 
to  say  that  he  Is  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
law. 

When  tills  organization  or  group  that 
the  Senator  Is  talking  about  goes  to  that 
station,  they  have  to  say  that  they  want 
to  put  on  a  program.  They  have  to  get  a 
certificate  from  the  candidate. 

No  one  is  going  to  go  there  to  make  a 
speech  for  me  unless  I  think  he  is  going 
to  help  me.  And  certainly  he  is  not  going 
to  make  a  siieech  to  hurt  me  when  he 
buys  time  to  advance  the  Pastore  cam- 
paign. He  has  to  get  a  certificate.  That  is 
required. 

They  want  to  know  if  that  comes  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  law.  That  is  all. 

In  the  other  case,  when  they  want  to 
do  something  against  a  candidate,  they 
do  not  need  a  certificate.  However,  the 
minute  I  find  that  a  group  has  been 
formed  in  Rhode  Island  to  beat  me  and 
to  start  a  campaign  against  me,  I  am 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  over  and  above  the  cell- 
ing stipulated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  1  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  he  said  that  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  down  and  buy 
equal  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  have  the  right 
to  buy  adequate  equal  time  to  refute  the 
charges  made  against  me  over  and 
above  tlie  stipulated  amount  In  the  bill 
under  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  MXTRPHY.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
pose the  candidate  did  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  time.  It  occurs  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  this  is  the 
nub  of  the  situation.  One  man  has  im- 
limited  money  and  the  other  man  has 
limited  money.  We  are  trying  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  a  man  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  office  in  tills  great  Nation  of 
ours.  Is  that  not  precluded  by  the  fact 
that  a  man  cannot  afford  it?  It  is  some- 
thing only  for  rich  men  or  for  men 
who  have  their  expenses  guaranteed  by 
a  group  of  rich  mea  or  by  a  group  of 
labor  unions  which  spend  a  lot  of 
money. 

So,  we  get  back  to  the  fairness  ques- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  Is  the  matter  my 
friend  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  we  can  begm  to  invent  a  lot  of 
things.  Fli-st,  the  candidate  Is  announc- 
ing his  position  to  the  American  public. 
Witliout  that,  where  woiild  the  candi- 
date t>e? 

Today  the  sky  Is  the  limit  I  doubt 
very  much  that  a  broadcaster,  first  ol 
all,  would  accept  that  kind  of  program. 
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That  would  Involve  the  Integrity  of  the 
station.  Furthermore,  it  could  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  other  candidate  who  did 
not  have  the  money.  The  answer  Is  that 
today  the  sky  Is  the  limit. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suppose  that  in  tlie 

Senator's  particular  case 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  not  my  particular 
case. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  reier  to  the  example 
the  Senator  gave.  I  thUik  the  Senator 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about.  There 
may  be  a  question  there  that  If  a  per- 
son Is  being  allowed  to  be  badgered  by 
the  opposition  and  the  other  candidate 
has  no  money  to  buy  the  Ume,  he  would 
be,  more  or  less,  in  the  kind  of  posiOon 
he  is  in  today.  There  is  no  quesUon  at 
all  about  it.  But  with  this  law  and  the 
umbreUa  of  this  law  that  embarrass- 
ment would  do  those  rascals  a  lot  more 
harm  than  good.  I  use  the  word  "ras- 
cals''  very  advisedly. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point'' 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  California  raises  does  not  apply  in 
this  regard.  If  the  person  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  buy  the  time  to  refute 
the  charges  under  the  fairness  doctrine 
it  can  be  presumed  he  would  not  have 
enough  money  to  get  Into  that  facet  of 
the  campaign.  So  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment against  the  proposal,  to  my  mind 
Is  not  valid. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  wUI  for- 
give me.  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing. I  was  not  arguing  against  the 
proposal.  I  think  those  who  worked  on 
this  bill  deserve  a  tremendous  amount  of 
credit. 

My  concern  with  the  bill  is  Uiat  it  is 
not  as  comprehensive  or  complete  as  I 
would  hke  to  see  it.  Over  the  years  I  have 
watched  campaigns.  I  have  just  been  in 
a  campaign  about  which  I  may  one  day 
write  the  history.  It  Is  a  fantastic  experi- 
ence. The  amounts  of  money  concerned 
are  astronomical.  It  Is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous. We  talk  about  the  campaign  de- 
bate. I  have  yet  to  really  see  a  debate 
It  is  always  a  kind  of  question-and- 
answer  period. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  powder-puff  ex- 
pedlUon.  Let  us  admit  it.  It  is  a  marsh- 
mallow  performance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  only  ones  who  gain 
are  the  networks.  They  say.  "There  will 
be  some  feathers  ripped  out  tonight.  We 
will  give  them  equal  time.  They  will 
knock  each  other's  brains  out  It  will  be 
wonderful."  So  time  is  sold.  Then,  when 
there  is  no  debate,  there  is  a  new  dialog 
that  comes  out  of  editing.  I  know  some- 
thing about  that.  They  take  something 
that  was  said  over  here  and  something 
that  was  said  over  there  and  run  them 
back  to  back  and  create  a  debate  that 
did  not  happen.  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing said  about  that  practice. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  this  matter  In 
great  depth,  and  we  will  have  the  time 
after  January  to  develop  a  basic  founda- 
tion, so  that  the  selection  of  those  who 
represent  us  in  this  great  Nation  wlU  be 
as  fair  as  possible. 


As  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  is  my  only 
concern.  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  did  a 
great  service  in  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore us.  If  I  object  to  it.  which  I  will  to- 
day, it  will  not  be  because  I  diiagree  with 
all  he  is  attempting  to  do.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  bill  evolve  from  long  discussion 
long  debate,  and  deep  study,  a  bill  that 
protecu  not  in  this  one  facet  but  in  all 
facets.  In  the  past  30  years  this  matter 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  it  has  be- 
come wilder  and  wilder.  We  had  three  or 
four  examples  in  the  last  election  which 
precluded  any  chance  for  the  ordinary 
fellow  miming  successfully  for  office 
This  is  wrong  and  we  should  not  permit 
that  to  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  the  Senator  gave 
me  an  autographed  copy  of  his  book.  It 
was  autographed  "Georoe  MtniPHY  "  I 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  mar- 
velous. Of  course  it  is  indoctrinated  with 
RepubUcanism.  It  radiates  Republican- 
ism, almost  as  a  religion.  But  apart  from 
that  it  is  weU  done.  It  Is  a  chronological 
and  historical  story  of  the  rise  of  certain 
amateurs  who  became  the  greatest  ac- 
tors and  actresses  of  this  country.  I  loved 
every  bit  of  the  book  but  at  times  it  is  too 
Republican. 

Mr.  MtmPHY.  It  is  a  completely  bi- 
partisan story.  The  first  half  was  as  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  but  vou 
did  not  last  there  too  long.  That  is  what 
was  wrong  with  It. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  I  went  with  Jim  Farley 
and  some  others,  and  Al  Smith 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  but  you  should 
have  said  John  Pastore.  Then  I  would 
like  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  will  be  in  the  next 
edition. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    When    the    Senator 
gets  to  the  second  book  I  want  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  that,  too. 
Mr.  MURPHY,  You  WiU  be  in  It. 
Mr.   PASTORE.  It  is   admitted   that 
this  measure  Is  confined  alone  to  the 
electronics  medium.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  have  to  understand  what 
brought  us  to  this  pomt.  A  bUl  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  which  was  spon- 
sored by  34  Senators,  All  It  had  to  do 
with  was  the  discount  on  certain  spot  an- 
nouncements—I think  120  for  the  Senate 
and  60  for  the  House.  They  were  1  min- 
ute spots  and  one  or  two  for  30  minutes 
at  a  particular  discount  just  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  When  that  bill  came 
to  my  committee,  frankly,  I  did  not  think 
much  of  the  bUl.  With  due  respect  to 
the  sponsors,  it  was  discriminatory  in 
that  it  referred  only  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  said  time  and  time  again,  "Do 
you  mean  I  could  go  to  the  television 
.station  and  get  a  discount  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  has  to  pay  the  full 
load?"  I  said,  "They  will  never  get  away 
with  that.  It  will  become  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  country." 

What  did  we  do?  We  did  not  set  a  new 
price.  We  said  that  when  a  licensee  or 
broadcaster  establishes  a  rate  for  any- 
body, that  rate  becomes  the  rate  any 
man  running  for  public  office  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  during  the  campaign 
whether  that  office  is  the  Presidency  a 
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governorship,  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
even  a  school  committeeman  back  home 
in  his  bailiwick.  That  Is  why  that  was 
done.  That  is  a  price  set  by  the  broad- 
caster himself. 

Some  broadcasters  said: 

Bui  the  man  who  has  not  run  tor  public 
odice  before  In  his  life  has  not  earned  tlie 
dlacount  rate.  How  can  we  do  that? 


Mr.   MURPHY.  If    the   Senator   will 

yield,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  finish,  first; 

then  the  Senator  can  put  in  his  punch 

line. 

The  purpose  of  all  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  my  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the 
electrorUcs  medium.  We  could  have  no 
say  in  what  a  candidate  might  do  about 
newspapers  or  billboards.  When  I  came 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  1  said  that  this 
should  be  sufficient  notice  to  all  com- 
mittees to  do  something  about  that. 

To  beat  this  bill  and  to  sustain  the 
veto  .somebody  came  up  wiUi  the  idea 
about  bavins  an  all-inclusive  bill.  Where 
have  they  been  up  to  now?  My  argument 
is  to  take  this  giant  step  now.  and  this 
is  a  giant  step.  The  Senator  will  admit 
the  big  money  goes  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision, does  it  not?  Is  that  not  true? 
This  idea  that  the  money  is  going  to  be 
taken  from  this  and  put  into  tliat  would 
be  a  waste  of  money.  The  big  money  is 
in  television  and  radio. 

I  say  this.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  us 
to  override  this  veto  and  allow  this  to 
become  law.  I  do  not  care  if  in  this  all- 
Incluslve  bill  they  write  in  a  provision 
that  upon  the  pa.ssage  of  that  bill  this 
bill  shall  be  repealed.  That  is  all  right 
with  me.  But  I  suspect  this  idea  to  kill 
It  now  and  we  will  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  later  on — I  have  been  here 
for  a  long  time  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
it  happen.  I  wiU  be  here  now  for  an- 
other 6  years,  and  I  do  not  think  it  wiU 
happen  unless  we  take  this  step  now 
This  measure  will  be  the  Incentive  the 
Impetus,  and  the  rea-son  for  comlne  out 
with  an  all-inclusive  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
inject  a  remark  that  I  had  intended  to 
do,  to  color  up  the  Senator's  case,  it  re- 
lates to  what  was  the  commercial  rate 
I  will  give  an  example  of  what  I  had  iii 
mind.  Six  years  ago  I  was  in  debate  with 
a  candidate,  and  we  provided  the  largest 
audience  thot  sution  had  ever  had.  So  in 
politics  one  should  not  have  to  qualify 
in  the  manner  that  one  does  in  industry 
or  something  else. 

One  of  the  things  we  suffered  from  in 
the  matter  of  rates  in  the  old  days  In 
show  business  was  that  we  paid  a  higher 
advertising  rate  in  the  newspapers 
There  was  a  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  a 
show  would  come  to  town  ond  would  not 
do  very  well.  'Hie  people  in  the  show  left 
town  in  a  hurry  and  did  not  pay  the 
advertising  bill.  So  a  higher  advertising 
rate  was  charged  to  them  because  the 
newspapers  might  have  to  go  out  looking 
for  the  people  to  pay  Uiem.  Later  they 
were  made  to  pay  in  advance.  This  hap- 
pened in  my  case  in  California.  One  paid 
for  the  time,  and  he  paid  on  the  barrel- 
head, or  the  tune  was  gone.  There  would 
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be  no  reserving  of  the  time  and  "I  Bill 
pay  you  later  mi.  maybe." 

Tliere  have  been  experiences  In  which 
candidates  spent  more  money  than  they 
could  afford.  They  went  in  the  red.  and 
then  later  the  candidates  would  try  to 
settle  the  bills  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  on 
the  doUar  or  30  cents  on  the  dollar,  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all.  This  happens  not 
only  in  television  but  with  respect  to 
hotel  bills  Ad  all  sorts  of  bills. 

After  January.  I  would  like  to  think 
more  about  this  and  I  would  like  to  sisn 
on  as  an  assistant  to  tny  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Lsland.  Perhaps 
between  us  we  can  achieve  what  he 
thinks  is  impossible  at  the  moment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  impossible,  and  I  will  sa^' 
why.  I  think  as  time  has  gone  on.  and 
the  public  has  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  existing  conditions.  I  think 
people  have  begun  to  understand  the 
need,  and  I  think,  as  tlie  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  other  twdy 
wilt  become  more  seiisitlve  to  this  need 
for  regulation.  I  think  they  will  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  put  together  and 
pass  a  comprehensive  bill,  one  that  will 
close  all  of  the  loopholes. 

I  venture  to  say  that  eight  or  10  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  could  get  together 
and  and  all  of  the  loopholes  that  have 
lieen  invented  so  far,  and  perhaps  erect 
barriers  to  prevent  loopholes  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  have  not  yet  found,  and  pro- 
tect us  against  them.  As  a  resiilt,  the 
great  right  and  the  great  privilege  to 
nm  for  elective  office  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  anyone.  As  a  further  result,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  a  candidate  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money  before 
he  can  have  an  eqiial  chance,  particularly 
where  the  issues  are  lost  and  Imaee  and 
exposure  count  most. 

I  tiiank  the  Senator  for  making  this 
effort.  Whether  the  bill  is  enacted  Into 
law  or  not,  he  has  performed  a  great 
service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  the  generosity  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  per- 
mitting the  Senator  from  California  to 
speak  on  his  time,  that  is,  my  time,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  California  will  recon- 
sider the  way  be  is  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  HAKT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  heard  the  comment  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  California.  I 
suggest  it  is  not  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  loopholes  which  delays  adoption 
of  election  reform  In  the  area  of  cam- 
paign spending.  I  doubt  if  one  could  find 
10  Senators  here  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  loopholes.  That  is  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
will  to  do  something  about  it. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  here 
we  really  have  our  hands  on  a  lever 
which  will  produce  effective  corrections 
of  one  of  the  loopholes.  It  is  not  a  loop- 
lw>le  in  the  sense  that  it  does  violence  to 
existing  law.  but  it  responds  to  one  of  the 
greatest  excesses  and  abuses  of  cam- 
paigning: TV  advertising. 

To  say  we  should  do  nothing  about  this 
until  we  do  something  about  everything 
may  have  logic,  but  it  lacks  political  un- 
derstanding of  the  reaUtles.  It  was  diffi- 


cult enough — and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — to  teke 
on  this  small  segment  of  the  economy 
which  has  an  interest  in  selling  cam- 
paigns, and  get  this  part  of  it  corrected. 
If  we  undertake  to  take  on  all  the  in- 
terests, on  an  all  or  nothing  basis.  It  will 

be  nothing,  in  all  likelihood 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  this  suggestion,  we  have  3  hours. 
I  am  not  going  to  use  much  more  than 
I  have  already  used,  except  I  am  going 
to  answer  questions,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  allocate  time  on  the  other  .side. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  managing  the  time 
for  the  other  side.  Perhaps  It  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen  i  who 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to.  I  was  asked  to  do  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mind  giving 
time  to  those  who  are  opponents  of  the 
overriding  of  the  veto,  but  we  are  going 
to  end  up  lopsided  if  we  do  not  keep  mat- 
ters in  proper  perspective.  I  think  the 
opposition  should  speak  on  Its  own  time. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  remember  that  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  when  the  able  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Peabson)  and  I  Introduced  the  original 
proposal.  If  there  had  been  bookmakers 
here  they  would  have  given  enor- 
mous odds  against  the  likelihood  of  its 
passage.  I  do  not  know  what  the  likeli- 
hood is  in  terms  of  overriding,  but,  in 
terms  of  national  interest,  the  will  of  the 
Senate  earlier  expressed  should  prevail 
again. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
done  a  masterful  Job,  along  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side,  in  bringing  about 
this  reform  legislation.  I  lived  with  the 
statutory  ceiling  established  by  the  Wll 
In  the  r»ce  that  occurred  in  Michigan 
last  month,  as  did  my  opponent.  It  Is 
practical  and  feasible.  But  please  let  us 
not  misunderstand  the  realities  of  where 
we  are.  We  now  have  our  fingers  on  the 
biggest  fire  that  bums  across  this  coim- 
try  in  terms  of  criticism  of  campaigning 
abuse.  Let  us  put  this  fire  out,  when  we 
have  a  chance,  and  then  take  care  of  the 
smaller,  less  threatening  fires.  Would  we 
not  scalp  the  firefighter  who  said,  "But 
let  us  wait  until  we  put  out  the  whole 
fire.  Do  not  put  water  on  the  big  flre 
imtil  we  have  hose  and  water  ready  to 
work  on  these  smaller  fires?"  That  is  a 
criticism  people  will  make  of  us  if  we 
do  not  act  now  to  aero  in  on  the  big  of- 
fender in  campaign  financing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  as 
well  versed  in  the  specifics  of  the  work 
done  by  the  committee,  but  let  me  say. 
as  the  Senator  from  California  has  said. 
I  applaud  the  elforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  or  two  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  will  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  know  everyone  can  dream  up  ■ 
question,  but  1  believe  it  is  a  legitimate 
question. 
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Does  this  bill  cover  a  nominee  for  the 
office  of  President? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  this  bill  Include  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ves. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  include  candidates 
for  tlie  office  of  President? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  What  happens  In  1972— 
and  I  am  not  a  candidate  in  1972 — with 
reference  to  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  running  tor  President 
and,  of  course,  having  tele\'ision  ads,  for 
example,  in  my  State  of  Kansas  and  the 
Senator's  State  of  Rliode  Island,  and  per- 
haps Including  in  that  advertisement  or 
in  that  spoken  armouncement  also  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  the  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  candi- 
date for  Senator:  how  do  they  share  the 
cost?  Who  determines  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  Is  responsible  for  reporting  that, 
or  who  does  assume  that  responsiblhty? 
How  do  we  apportion  the  7  cents  per  vote 
or  $20,000? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  talking  about 
the  time  that  is  bought  by  the  candi- 
dates or  on  behalf  of  the  candidates.  If 
it  is  Just  a  casual  thing.  If  you  appear 
with  the  President  and  the  President 
says,  "I  think  you  ought  to  vote  for  so 
and  so,"  It  is  not  charged:  but  if  he  gets 
on  there  and  makes  a  speech  for  the  can- 
didate, it  is  charged  up  to  the  candidate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Turn  It  around.  Say  that  in 
some  States  the  candidate  for  Governor 
might  be  as  strong  as  or  stronger  than 
the  candidate  for  President,  and  he  Is  on 
the  spot  saying,  "You  should  vote  for  Mr. 
X  for  President."  la  that  limited,  imder 
this  provision?  Is  there  any  limit  as  to 
how  much  he  can  spend? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  he  gets  on  there  and 
makes  a  speech  for  the  candidate  for 
President,  it  is  charged  up  to  him,  with 
his  consent.  You  have  to  get  his  consent. 
It  has  to  lie  certified. 

I  know  that  one  can  take  any  angle  of 
this  bill  and  stretch  It  out  to  an  ab- 
surdity, if  he  wants  to.  The  fact  still  re- 
mains, you  have  to  be  practical.  I  do  not 
know  how  any  law  could  be  written  to 
cure  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
I  think  the  ultimate  answer  Is  that  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  should  get  busy 
immediately  and  provide  for  an  overall 
ceiling  on  what  anyone  can  .spend.  But 
as  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  not 
only  can  he  buy  It  at  the  lowest  unit 
cost,  but  he  Is  even  going  to  be  given  free 
time  by  the  networks. 

We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  because  the  hue  and  cry 
has  been  In  the  pest,  "Let  the  licensee 
give  tree  time;  he  has  got  this  franchise, 
so  why  should  he  not  give  free  time?" 
Maybe  ultimately  we  will  come  to  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  country  Is  ready 
for  it  now. 

I  was  very  much  opposed,  in  the  bill 
that  was  Introduced  originally  by  34  Sen- 
ators, to  making  this  discount  available 
only  to  Members  of  Congress.  That 
would  not  have  gone  very  far.  It  has  to 
be  for  everyone. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  lowest 
imit  cost  set  for  anyone  Is  the  rate  they 
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have  got  to  give.  In  the  public  interest. 
By  law,  they  are  charged  to  render  pub- 
He  service.  They  are  charged  by  law  witli 
that. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  strain  here.  I 
think  the  amount  is  reasonable.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  would  be  reasonable  In 
my  State.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
said  it  was  reasonable  m  his  State. 

You  can  take  many  of  these  examples 
and  stretch  them,  especially  If  you  arc 
SBainst  the  bill.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
stretch  it  to  any  length.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  reach  a  realistic,  practical 
solution.  If  this  Is  not  It,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  say  so. 

But  we  listened  to  all  this  hard  and 
long  in  our  hearings.  The  Senator  went 
on  a  television  show  and  said  something 
about  "this  was  grea.sed  right  through." 
It  was  not  greased  at  all.  I  was  there  at 
every  hearing.  I  heard  every  witness 
Whoever  wanted  to  be  heard  was  heard. 
Then  we  had  an  executive  hearing,  and 
it  came  out  unanimously,  out  of  that 
committee,  without  the  celling. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
who  said,  "If  you  are  going  to  give  a  dis- 
count to  make  this  reasonable  for  the 
poor  man,  or  tne  man  of  modeiate  means, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  ceiling,"  and  I 
rose  on  this  floor  and  offered  that  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  how  It  came  about. 
Nothing  was  greased. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
as  the  Senator  from  California  incjicated 
earlier,  and  as  I  am  sure  evervone  in 
this  body  feels,  we  should  do  something 
to  limit  campaign  expenditures. 

But  I  find  it  difficult,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  finds  it  dif- 
ficult  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  2  adcUlionoI 
minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  1  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  ask  any  further  questions?  Because  I 
have  to  leave  for  a  moment 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said  his  committee  could  not  legislate  in 
the  entire  field  of  campaign  expenditure^ 
he  could  not  limit  what  people  might 
spend  for  newspaper  adverli.sements 
But  it  does  seem  that  this  is  a  discrimi- 
nation against  one  Industry. 

It  niay  seem  strange  for  Republicans  to 
be  defending  the  television  Industry  or 
the  radio  industry.  I  can  understand  why 
the  newspapers  would  support  this  bUl 
because  It  limits  what  one  can  spend  on 
radio  and  television,  and  does  make  those 
funds  accessible  for  expenditures  in  oth- 
er media— newspapers,  billboards  bal- 
loons, or  whatever. 

But  I  would  suggest,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  if  we  want  campaign  expendi- 
tures limited,  why  not  set  a  total  limit 
and  let  the  candidate  decide  how  it  is  to 
be  spent?  Why  single  out  one  industry 
the  electronics  industry,  and  say  "You 
are  limited  to  7  cents  per  vote  or  t2'o  000  " 
which  might  be  more  than  we  would 
spend  In  such  States  as  Kansas,  Wyo- 
ming, or  Montana  on  this  Industry  But 

It  .seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  if  he 
is  implying,  recognizing,  as  he  and  I  do. 
that  travel  is  a  considerable  item  of  ex- 
penditure for  tlie  typical  candidate, 
would  it  not  make  as  much  sense  to  say. 
"We  will  limit  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  on  airplane  travel,  but  we  will  not 
say  anything  about  travel  by  car  or 
train"? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  It  might  make  as 
much  sease  to  say.  "We  will  not  spend 
any  money  at  all."  I  think  that  might  be 
well  accepted  by  the  public. 

I  cannot  help  but  look  upon  this  legis- 
lation as  an  incumbents'  bill.  There  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  we  have  a  great 
advantage,  those  of  us,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  who  are  incumbents. 
We  have  our  newsletters,  we  have  our 
radio  and  television  programs,  if  we 
choose  to  have  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams on  a  regular  ba.5is.  anil  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  not  imder  the  pres- 
sure that  someone  v.  ho  in  .•'eeking  to  un- 
-seat  us  might  be. 

I  am  not  inviting  opponents  In  1974. 
but  It  does  occur  to  me  that  except  iii 
those  exceptional  cases — I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  rising— such  as  in 
New  York,  where  you  have  a  candidate 
who  challenges  an  Incumbent  who  has 
millions  of  dollars  to  spend,  it  is  no  prob- 
lem: but  what  about  the  average  chal- 
lenger, like  many  of  u.s  who  do  nat  have 
unlimited  resources,  and  who  must  rely 
on  campaign  contribution-s. 

I  would  suggest  again,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  limitation  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures, let  us  use  a  total  dollar  figure. 
Basing  it  on  a  per-vote  basis  makes  It 
fair  for  Kan-sas  and  fair  for  New  York 
but  I  would  point  out  that  30  seconds  of 
prune  time  in  New  York  costs  about 
$3,500.  and  30  seconds  of  prime  time  in 
the  Wichita,  Kans..  area  cosU  about 
$145.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  discrimina- 
tory. It  seems  to  make  It  an  incumbents' 
proposal.  So  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  tlie 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  expired 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  take  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  does  favor  overall  limi- 
tations on  campaign  spending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  Is  correct- 
I  do  favor  an  overall  limitation  on  cam- 
paign spending. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  do  I.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  know  that  I  advo- 
cated that  and  full  disclosure  in  cam- 
paign spending  some  time  ago,  when 
he  and  I  were  both  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? I  presume  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  favored  it  then,  too. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  the 
Senator's  argument  that  this  would  be 
an  Incumbents'  bill  would  also  apply  to 
a  limitation  on  overall  spending.  The  In- 
cumbent has  an  advantage.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  ^an  eliminate  the  advan- 
tage. If  a  challenger  is  limited  not  only 
to  what  he  can  spend  on  electronic  media, 
but  on  all  other  types  of  campaign  ac- 
UTlUes,  that  would  be  even  more  of  an 


Incumbents'  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  How 
does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  answer 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE  Let  me  say.  first  of  all  I 
agree,  as  I  did  In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  an  overall  campaign  limitation, 
and  on  disclcsure  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties—If  we  have  any  assets— I  would  add 
that  It  does  pose  some  dilemma  to  the 
challenger. 

The  Senator  is  conect;  when  we  do 
this,  we  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  Die 
challenger.  We  make  It  more  dllHcuIt  for 
him.  Whether  or  not  we  do  it  on  an 
ovei-all  basis,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
for  anyone  who  might  challenge  him  in 
a  primary  or  in  .some  general  election. 
But  we  should  have  a  comprehensh  e 
limitation  of  expenditures  rather  than  a 
single  shot  limitation  which  applies  only 
to  the  electronic  media. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  accom- 
panying Uie  veto  of  the  poUUcal  broad- 
cast bUl.  S.  3637.  was  a  cogent  and  com- 
prehensive catalog  of  its  Infirmities  As 
the  Pre.sident  put  It.  the  blU  in  the  flr-,t 
place  does  not  achieve  the  worthy  and 
appropriate  goals  of  controlling  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  preventing  unfai-' 
advantages  from  being  enjoyed  by  par- 
ticular cnndidates.  Even  more  serious 
however,  the  bill  threatens  to  worsen  the 
very  conditions  It  seeks  tp  improve  Tlnis 
the  President  In  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  and  his  best  Judgment 
vetoed  the  bill  rather  than  loose  it  on 
an  already  troubled  situation. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  veto  was 
not  an  act  of  crass  partisanship  or 
cynclal  obstractionism  as  some  have  .sug- 
g«ted.  The  subject  of  political  campaif  ;i 
reform,  as  the  question  of  Improiing  tha 
govemmenUl  process,  generally  is  one 
having  no  partisan  coloration,  no  Repub- 
lican side,  no  Democrat  side. 

It  has  but  one  side,  the  side  of  the 
American  peoples  best  interests.  And  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  that  S  35.17 
was  vetoed. 

President  Nixon.  Ume  and  again  has 
emphasized  his  desire  to  see  broad,  effec- 
Uve  and  progrcs-sive  campaign  reform 
implemented.  That  Congress  should  pro- 
po.se  a  narrow  bUI  of  questionable  effec- 
tiveness and  dubious  value  is  lnsuffi(;icnt 
reason  to  accept  it  as  a  first  step 

What  the  country  needs  at  this  point  is 
not  the  scrambled  produet  of  Senate 
floor  tampering  with  a  committee  bill 
but  the  « ell-considered  product  of  the 
orderly  legislative  process. 

Considering  the  widespread  publicity 
recently  given  to  the  emerging  role  of 
broadcasUng  to  the  pollUcal  world,  it  is 
not  surpristog  that  this  bill  should  be 
focused  exclusively  on  the  radio-TV  as- 
pect of  campalgntog.  However,  this  ap- 
proach ignores  a  fact  of  political  life 
which  Is  obvious  perhaps  only  to  those 
not  swept  up  In  the  McLuhanesque 
mania  endemic  to  popular  circles  today. 
The  fact  is  that  however  popular  effec- 
Uve.  efficient,  with-it.  up-to-date  and 
useful  radio  and  TV  are,  if  they  are 
Umlted  or  restricted  the  money  wUl  be 
spent  elsewhere.  A  dollar  may  lujt  buy 
the  same  voter  Impact  when  put  toto  a 
newspaper  ad  or  a  mailing.  The  message 
may  not  be  delivered  with  the  same  gusto 
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when  It  comes  >1a  the  postman  or  the 
paperboy.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  If 
the  money  U  available  it  wiU  be  spent — 
whether  for  prerecorded  automatic 
phone  calls,  saturation  computer-written 
letters,  skywriting  or  new  methods  yet 
to  be  conceived  by  advertising  agencies 
and  campaign  managers. 

This  Is  the  faiUng  of  S.  3637:  It  at- 
tacks only  symptoms — and  few  at  that — 
not  the  causes  of  political  campaign 
practice  inequities. 

The  expense  of  running  for  public  of- 
fice has  reached  scandalous  levels.  Slims 
which  once  were  regt.5iered  as  totals  for 
presidential  campait^ns  are  now  being 
run  up  in  races  for  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor. Indeed,  broadcast  costs  have  con- 
stituted the  major  source  of  these  in- 
creased expenses.  But  to  attempt  to 
channel  expenditure  of  money  rather 
tlian  limit  the  availability  of  that  money 
in  the  first  place  is  wrong.  Moreover,  it 
is  doomed  to  ineffectiveness. 

We  must  deal  with  this  problem  at  the 
roots,  for  by  cutting  off  only  random 
branches  we  will  merely  stimulate  the 
growth  of  other  equally  serious  prob- 
lems elsewhere  in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
su.'itain  this  veto  and  at  the  same  time 
resolve  to  work  with  the  President  next 
session  in  the  drafting,  preparation,  and 
passage  of  a  campaign  spending  bill  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride  and  in  which 
the  American  people  will  see  the  public 
interest  clearly  and  effectively  served. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  1  spoke 
extensively  on  this  matter  last  week,  and 
I  do  hot  Intend  to  deliver  a  long  address 
today.  My  position  is  clear.  I  am  in  favor 
of  overriding  the  veto  of  this  bill.  I  have 
been  trying  to  communicate  that  posi- 
tion to  my  colleagues  personally  and 
privately  and  openly. 

I  have  just  been  through  a  campaign 
in  New  York.  I  originally  had  some 
doubts,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  attest,  as  to  whether  this  7- 
cent  Sguie  would  be  adequate.  We  had 
to  have  some  kind  of  figure.  We  had  to 
set  some  limit  that  seemed  reasonable 
and  then  try  it  out  with  experience.  I 
believe  this  limit  would  have  worked  very 
well  in  New  York  State. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  expense  of 
TV  in  New  York  City.  It  certainly  is 
true.  But,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  this 
bill  had  l>een  law  in  New  York  State,  it 
would  have  [)ermltted  me  to  spend  Just 
about  what  I  did  spend.  I  tliliUc  it  was  an 
adequate  amoimt  to  ccmmunicate  my 
views  to  the  public,  provided  that  there 
was  not  saturation  from  other  candi- 
dates who  had  a  great  deal  more  money. 
And  there  was  saturation  from  the  other 
candidates  that  I  could  not  match. 

The  same  would  be  true  with  an  in- 
cumbent if  he  happened  to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire. After  all,  we  had  an  Incumbent 
in  New  York  State  who  was  running  this 
year  and  who  had  quite  a  bit  of  money 
Nothing  particularly  precludes  an  in- 
cumbent having  access  to  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars.  This  gives  him  an 
unfair  advantage. 
I  think  the  essential  issue  here  is  this: 


Should  money,  should  access  to  millions 
of  dollars,  be  a  major  factor  in  a  polit- 
ical campaign?  We  know  that  the  way  it 
becomes  a  major  factor,  the  primary 
way,  is  by  use  of  the  television  and  radio 
media.  They  are  the  most  potent  media. 
We  can  talk  about  bumper-sticker 
blitzes  all  we  want,  but  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  win  an  election  the  way  a  TV 
blitz  can  win  an  election.  We  have  seen 
that  happen  over  and  over  again  in 
many  campaigns. 

Those  who  demand  perfection  in  any 
law  are  saying  that  we  should  not  legis- 
late. becau.>e  there  is  no  way  to  write  a 
peifect  law.  This  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable bill.  I  think  if  we  look  across 
the  countiy  and  see  how  it  would  have 
operated  tliis  year,  it  would  have  worked 
out  ver/  «ell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  two  candidates  in  Ohio  agreed  to 
abide  by  this  bill,  and  I  have  heard  no 
complaints  from  either  one  of  them.  It 
apparently  worked  out  quite  well. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that  can- 
didates in  New  Jersey  would  have  to  go 
either  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York  City 
to  use  the  media.  So  a  millionaire  run- 
ning for  office  in  New  Jersey,  with  no 
law  such  as  this  at  all.  would  have  a 
tremendous  advantage.  He  could  go  to 
New  York  City  and  PhUadelphia  to  buy 
media  time  a  major  way  and  a  candidate 
who  did  not  have  access  to  the  same 
amount  of  money  would  be  precluded 
completely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tliink  the  New 
Jersey  situation  militates  more  than  any 
other  situation  for  the  necessity  of  this 
law.  The  same  is  true  in  a  great  many 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
source  of  the  media  may  be  outside  the 
campaign  area  and  where  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  viewing  audience  cannot  vote 
for  the  candidates.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, in  most  caises  this  means  that  candi- 
dates for  those  offices  do  not  use  the  me- 
dia. This  is  true  of  congressional  candi- 
dates in  New  York  City,  where  they  can- 
not afford  the  media  in  a  massive  way. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  take 
this  first  step  today  to  strengthen  and  to 
reinforce  our  democratic  process  by 
scouring  it  of  this  tremendous  influence 
of  money  and  focusing  instead  on  the 
merits  of  issues  and  candidates. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
DakoU. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  Campaign  Expendi- 
ture Limitations  Act. 

I  am  one  of  probably  less  than  live 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  would 
not  have  been  affected  by  this  limitation 
in  past  campaigns  and  probably  the  only 
one  in  any  of  the  Upper  Midwest  States. 
In  none  of  my  campaigns  have  I  come 
close  to  spending  the  maximum  allow- 
ance under  this  bill  of  7  cents  per  vote  or 
120.000.  whichever  is  the  higher,  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  advertuing.  My  broad- 
cast expenditures  have  been  considerably 
less  than  this. 
While  I  believe  corrective  legislation 
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in  the  field  of  excessive  spending/ on 
political  advertising  is  necessan<I  do 
not  believe  this  legisiyjaajs-wrforcesble 
or  even  fair.  For  example,  lower  rates 
for  advertising  by  politicians  than  those 
that  commercial  interests  have  to  pay 
cannot  be  justified. 

Any  incumbent  Member  of  Congress 
in  an  election  campaign  already  has  con- 
siderable advantage  over  liis  opponent. 
This  legislation  would  give  him  an  even 
greater  and  imfair  advantage. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  ways  can 
and  would  be  found  to  circumvent  the 
limitaUons  called  for  in  this  bill.  Thus, 
the  candidate  who  tried  to  abide  by  tlie 
spirit  of  the  law  might  find  himself  at 
quite  a  disadvantage  with  others  who 
would  nnd  ways  to  subvert  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUloUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER I .  WUhout  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  i.'i  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  before 
us  today  is  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  deals  with  the  television  and 
radio  spending  of  presidential  and  con- 
gressional candidates. 

1  commend  Senator  Pastore  and  all 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  for 
they  have  truly  forged  ahead  in  an  area 
where  reform  is  most  necessary  and  long 
overdue. 

In  fact,  almost  everyone  Is  agreed,  in- 
cluding the  President,  that  there  is  a 
great  need  to  impose  effective  controls 
on  campaign  spending — not  Just  on  the 
matter  of  television,  but  on  the  entire 
matter  of  the  cost  of  campaigns  that 
have  gotten  away  out  of  hand.  But,  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  do  not  even 
pretend  that  it  will  provide  overall  ef- 
fective control  on  spen^Jlng.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  characterized  as  a  first  step  and 
even  those  who  wrote  the  language  ad- 
mit that  It  is  not  perfect.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  when  avid  supporters  of 
a  bill  admit  it  Is  less  than  perfect  then 
it  is  wise  for  the  rest  of  us  to  try  to  in- 
sure the  necessary  improvements.  Some- 
times a  bill  gets  passed  and  it  will  be 
thought  that  the  bill  would  take  care  of 
it.  Many  things  that  need  consideration 
are  then  forgotten. 

I  will  not  rehash  all  of  the  substanUve 
objections  to  this  legislation.  President 
Nixon  dealt  with  them  quite  well  in  his 
veto  message. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  based  on  my  personal  ex- 
perience and  how  they  relate  to  the  bill. 
It  appears  now  that  when  the  final 
figtires  are  In  on  this  year's  senatorial 
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campaign  in  my  State,  the  record  wUI 
show  that  more  than  ts  million  was 
spent,  with  almost  »2  million  of  this  ex- 
pended by  the  man  who  ran  against  me 
m  my  party's  primary. 
This  is  too  much  money. 
We  must  do  something  to  reduce  such 
expenditures. 

But  the  legisIaUon  before  us  today  is 
not  the  answer  since,  to  use  a  somewhat 
tnte  but  true  phrase,  it  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  treating  a  single  symptom 
rather  than  the  ovcraU  disease 

Yes,  as  I  indicated,  television  and  radio 
cosu  are  an  enormous  and  important 
part  of  the  problem,  but  thev  are  inter- 
woven Bith  other  issues,  and  they  must 
all  be  considered  as  inteiTelated  parts  of 
the  whole  if  any  meaningful  overall  solu- 
tion is  to  be  reached. 

For  instance,  what  about  the  question 
of  campaign  ethics? 

This  is  surely  an  Important  issue  when 
one  con^ders  the  decepUon.  inuendo  and 
downright  dishonesty  which,  unfortu- 
nately have  become  prevalent.  It  is  ex- 
omo        ''^^^^  "'*'■  "  ^  ■'"*'  campaign 

.J?'*"'^''"'  "'*"  "  ">e  more  subUe 
w^'"^  J"  "**  «^^aU«l  professional 
jmage-makers  who  make  candidates  ap- 
pear to  be  something  that  they  are  not 

■■hi    ,  •.?  i^^  "**   "'^  heavy-handed 
big  le    technique,  these  individuals  pre- 

uL  "Pf?",,"**  "'"''  "<"■«  slowly  but 
just  as  lethally. 

I  remember  years  ago  one  television 
advertisement  which  showed  a  little  girl 
Si^,,^"'^..,""'"  '"■»  "  "^^y  ""tU  3ud- 
pt?^J^*  „"'"■'''  "P'o-l"!  around  her. 
Everyone  knows  this  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  public 

Is  this  not  part  of  the  ailment,  too 

vSoi^  "^         "'  "'*  '"*''  '^°*'*  "'  '*'^- 

thX^efv^?*"""'  """""'^  contributors 

.h^f^*-^""'  "'"^ay  in  effect  control 
the  individual  donor  who  wishes  to  make 
a  straightforward  contribution 

l^Sll^^}^"^  '^  '*■*  P*"°"  ^ho  os- 
tensibly lends  campaign  funds— and  later 
writes  thejn  off  when  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  achieves  victory. 
That  is  a  technique  that  I  refuse  to 

^^l^.J>^?  w"''""  P^'P'^  this  year 
who  said  that  they  would  lend  me  money 
I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  was' 
proper,  but  that  if  they  wanted  to  make 
a  proper  donation  it  would  be  fine  but 
otherwise  they  should  just  forget  It 

TTie  enortnlty  of  this  problem  of 
lenders— whether  they  are  repaid  or 
not— can  be  demonsu-ated.  I  think,  from 
a  receiit  newspaper  article  on  our  race 
In  CaUfomia. 

.s^ifn^n""^""  ™P«»'-ang  a  deficit  of 
|600,000-or  about  tl  for  every  vote  in 

^.f-rT'.""*'"  °'  "c'O'y-niy  opponent's 
staJI  later  revised  their  figures  to  show  a 
deficit  of  $450,000  out  of  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,100,000.  A  particularly  interest- 
ing pomt  of  their  revelation  was  that 
$350,000  Of  this  deficit  was  in  the  torn  of 
loans  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Furthermore,  what  price'  tag  do  you 
put  on  the  registi^ation  drives,  the  so- 
called  educaUonal  work  and  the  cam- 


paign acUviUes  conducted  by  labor 
unions,  sometimes  supplied  by  rank  and 
file  members  who  may  or  may  not  agree 
With  the  candidate  selected  for  endorse- 
ment by  the  leaders  of  the  union? 

As  a  member  of  a  union  for  over  40 
years.  I  know  something  about  this  I 
have  had  some  experience.  I  recall  very 
vividly  the  problem  encountered  by  my 
friend,  C.  B.  DeMille,  who  was  told  un- 
less he  donated  $1  for  a  campaign  he 
would  be  denied  the  time  to  appear  on 
radio.  That  was  before  the  time  of  tele- 
vision. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  t'mc 
of  the  senator  has  expired 

Mr.  MtTRPHY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  told  that  labor  helped  register  near- 
ly a  million  voters  in  my  State  alone  and 
surely  that  cost  someone  somethins:  but 
what  was  It— 50  cents  a  head?  $1  a  head' 
S2  a  head?  Should  there  be  any  limital 
tion  on  this  sort  of  expenditure' 

At  even  25  cents  a  head,  a  million  vot- 
ers costs  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  seems 
obvious,  1  think,  that  this  is  the  type 
of  campaign  expense  which  ments  in- 
vestigation, too. 

Yes,  these  problems  must  be  con":id- 
ered  as  a  whole  for  there  is  no  sense  in 
telling  a  man  that  his  one  vote  will 
mean  something  and  then  permitting  his 
decision  on  how  to  cast  that  vote  to  be 
unduly  influenced  by  excessive  spending 
coercion,  evasion  of  the  law  or  some 
form  of  political  chicanery.  After  all  we 
fought  for  the  one-man.  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  Is  fa- 
miliar with  it.  just  as  I  am. 

oJ^^.t"?'"',^'""'""  °"^  'he  Congress 
?!!^  ■"'?'  reforms  are  needed  but  the 
need  15  for  remedies  which  will  be  dl- 
iem        ^'^"^  '="""6  the  entire  prob- 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  do  that 
At  best  it  seeks  to  soothe  Just  one  ail- 
ing portion  of  the  situation  and.  in  fact 
flcult  """^  "  '"'^'^'  '^^'^"  accent  the  dlf- 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  determi- 
nation which  was  shown  in  the  formu- 
ation  of  the  bill  before  us,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  can  surely 
move  forward  together  to  devise  a  new 
measure  which  will  help  insure  that  our 

I.  t!?'.S*",  *°  '"  "'^  P°"^  enlightened 
as  to  the  issues  and  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  free  from  coercion  of  any 
type,  and  without  the  contrived  mental 
wid  emotional  confusion  which  some- 
times results  from  the  false  packaging  of 
some  of  our  candidates  by  professional 
imagebuilders. 

Mr  President,  last  week  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  to  override  the  Presidents 
To^  "t  ^^  Po""cal  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1970.  I  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  Senator  Goodeli's  feelings  on  this 
matter  He  faced  a  Democratic  candi- 
date who.  In  the  primary  and  general 
e  ectlon,  probably  spent  more  monev  on 
his  media  campaign  than  any  other  single 
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candidate  In  the  countiT.  However  we 
should  not  forget  the  pertinent  fact  that 
Senator  Goodelis  DemocraUc  opponent 
also  lost  the  election. 

In  fact.  I  would  ask  the  supporters  of 
inis  legislation  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance in  the  recent  elections  where  a 
media  campaign  was  the  priman-  factor 
in  the  election  of  a  Senator.  There  are 
no  ."juch  examples. 

When  tills  legislaUon  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  there  was  a  great  concern 
that  blitz  television  campaigns  would 
imfairly  weight  the  races  in  favor  of 
those  candidates  who  had  more  money 
to  .«pend  on  advertising. 

In  light  of  the  election  results,  those 
,oS!?  ,  ''^  °^'"  proved  groundless.  The 
1970  elections  were  decided.  Just  as  past 
elections,  by  the  issues,  by  personalities 
by  party  and  campaign  organizaticn  and 
by  voter  registration. 

I  know  of  very  few  races  where  tele- 
vision advertising  can  be  rated  as  a 
more  important  factor  than  the  basic 
pohtical  techniques  I  have  mentioned 
xn  a  number  of  instances,  candidates 
wiio  lost  spent  unprecedented  sums  on 
their  media  campaign. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  impose  effec- 
tive controls  on  campaign  spending  But 
the  supporters  of  this  legislation  do  not 
even  pretend  that  it  will  provide  overall 
effective  control  on  spending.  Indeed  it 
has  been  characterized  a.i  a  first  sien 
and  even  those  who  wrote  the  langua<!e 
admit  that  it  is  not  perfect.  It  has  be-i 
my  experience  Uiat  when  avid  support'- 
ers  of  a  bill  admit  it  Is  less  than  perftc' 
then  It  is  wise  for  tlie  rest  of  us  to  try 
to  insure  the  necessary  improvements 
„i,,J!!^.  "°'  '^^'^^  *"  of  the  suhstanUvo 
objections  to  this  legislation.  Presidint 
Nixon  dealt  with  them  quite  well  in  hi^ 
veto  me&sasre. 

■^'^"-'Ilf'^'"'^'  ''  "  candidato  is  limit- 
ed to  $20,000  to  spend  on  television  ad- 
verWslng  how  will  he  allocate  the  monty 
to  buy  time? 

Will  he  buy  a  limited  number  of  i 
f^L  .^,.fw*  '^'""*  *Pots  in  which  he 
can  tell  the  voters  his  poslUon  on  th» 
issues  and  discuss  his  program  in  depth"' 

.■i.""  !!  ,  *"*  ^^^^  ""  1"  ^  15  second 
spots  designed  to  portray  his  charisma 
how  rugged  he  looks  in  shhtsleeves  and 
What  a  good  family  man  he  is'' 

Every  one  of  my  coUeagues  knows  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

A  man  who  wants  to  win  wUl  not 
choose  to  spend  his  limited  funds  for  a 

300,000  voters  when  he  can  spend  the 
same  amount  of  funds  to  put  his  name 
and  face  before  millions  of  votors 

So  bow  have  we  served  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  elections? 

In  an  age  when  people  depend  In- 
?j;?"Klif'''  °".  '«'cvision  tor  information, 
this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
natmg  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
issues  on  television. 

ta  incumbent  Senator  who  is  proud 
of  his  record  and  his  achievements  in 
Congress  would  have  to  think  twice 
about  taking  the  expensive  but  neces- 
sary time  to  discuss  the  issues  properlv 
parUculariy  when  he  knows  that  his  at- 
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tractive  challenger  is  reaching  many 
millions  of  voters  with  his  superficial  but 
effective  spots. 

And  in  all  of  this  the  biggest  loser 
would  be  the  American  voters,  who 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  And 
out  wfiat  their  candidates  really  stand 
for. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  message,  30  seconds  of  prime  tele- 
vision Ume  in  New  York  City  cost  $3,S00: 
in  the  Wichita-Hutchinson,  Kans.,  area 
it  cost  $14a. 

Even  under  the  formula,  which  allots 
more  money  to  heavily  populated  States, 
tliere  would  still  be  a  wide  gap  in  the 
exposure  time  allowed.  Why  should  this 
be?  Why  should  the  voters  of  New  Yoric 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
listen  to  their  candidates  as  often  as  the 
voters  of  Kansas? 

It  may  be  a  trite  phrase,  but  tliis  legis- 
lation is  a  classic  example  of  treating 
the  symptoms  but  not  the  disease.  In  its 
efforts  to  reach  the  admirable  goal  of  an 
eiTective  limitation  on  campaign  spend- 
ing, the  Congress  has  produced  a  bill 
wlUch  is  imjust,  unfair,  and  inequitable. 
And  it  will  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

X  would  lilEe  to  add  one  more  personal 
point  directed  at  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  In  his  speech  last 
Thursday,  calling  for  an  override  of  the 
President's  veto.  Senator  Goodell  im- 
plored our  Republican  Ihlembers  to  vote 
tlieir  conscience  rather  than  party 
loyalty  on  this  issue. 

There  are  many  occasions  when  a 
Senator  is  forced  into  the  unpleasant 
choice  of  voting  bis  conscience  or  stand- 
ing with  his  party.  When  these  decisions 
concern  the  great  issues  of  the  war.  the 
economy,  or  social  unrest,  a  President — 
however  much  he  might  wish  it  other- 
wise— can  understand  and  respect  a 
Senator's  decision  to  vote  against  him. 

However,  this  is  not  such  an  Issue. 
There  can  be  no  matter  of  conscience 
Involved  wtien  a  piece  of  legislation  is  so 
demonsti-ably  unfair.  It  is  an  attempt 
by  tlie  Democratic  Party  to  talce  advan- 
tage for  the  1972  elections  and  to  reflect 
further  embarrassment  on  the  President 
by  overriding  his  veto. 

It  Is  being  pushed  in  the  press  with 
the  rallying  cry  that  the  Republicans  out- 
spent  the  Democrats  in  the  last  election 
^  10  to  1.  This  is  a  totally  unprovable 
claim — but  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
some  verifiable  statistics  about  campaign 
financing  in  America. 

Official  reports  on  flie  wllli  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  show  that  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  collected  by  the  national  Repub- 
lican Party  have  been  contributed  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $100.  Most  of  these 
contributions  have  l>een  in  the  amount  of 
SIO  or  $25.  either  through  a  sustaining 
memt>ership  in  the  Republican  National 
Committee  or  the  newsletter  program  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee. 

Over  the  last  8  years,  more  than 
700,000  Americans  have  contributed  in 
this  manner,  many  of  them  six,  seven, 
and  eight  times  over.  This  is  participa- 
tory democracy  at  its  best.  Republicans 
have  no  cause  to  be   ashamed  of  the 


source  of  their  campaign  contributions — 
there  is  no  matter  of  conscience  involved 
when  two-thirds  of  our  fimds  come  from 
individual  Americans  who  want  to  see 
Republicans  elected  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  contributions  will  be 
used  in  the  most  effective  maimer.'' 

These  contributors  believe  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  they  know  that  we 
face  an  uphill  fight  in  getting  elected  to 
ofllce  in  America.  The  last  Gallup  poll 
that  aslced  respondents  for  party  affilia- 
tion was  taken  in  July  and  August  of 
1970.  It  showed  that  44  percent  identified 
themselves  as  Democrats.  29  percent  as 
Republican,  and  27  percent  as  Inde-. 
pendents. 

In  any  campaign.  Democrats  start  with 
a  broad  base  of  support.  And  then  Re- 
publicans face  other  difficulties.  If  you 
are  a  Republican  candidate  you  will  have 
to  find  some  way  to  counter  the  work  of 
organized  labor.  What  pricetig  do  you 
put  on  thousands  of  deeply  committed 
campaign  workers  provided  to  Demo- 
crat candidates  by  the  labor  unions  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  used  for  so-called 
educational  work  and  for  voter  registra- 
Uon? 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  for  legislation  that  is  de- 
monstrably unfair,  that  will  not  do  the 
job  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  wUl 
surely  create  more  problems  than  It  will 
solve.  Its  sole  effect  will  be  to  give  the 
majority  party  in  America  an  even 
greater  edge  at  the  polls. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  Is  a  vote  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
rejected  this  legislation.  Our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  rejected  this 
legislation.  I  hope  that  this  afternoon 
there  will  be  enough  Impartial  votes  In 
this  Chamber  to  insure  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  finally  laid  to  rest. 

I  will  vote  in  opposition.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  there  are  political  overtones  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  We  need  a 
good  bill.  I  think  that  the  bill  should 
come  as  a  result  of  long  debate,  many 
hearings,  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  which  Is  as 
strong,  as  honest,  and  as  direct  as  the 
determinations  on  the  part  of  ray  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  has  spearheaded  this  move. 

It  involves  the  protection  of  the  fran- 
chise of  individual  citizens  In  this  coun- 
try and  means  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  rim  for  office  .should  be  guaranteed  in 
the  future  and  that  the  right  to  run  for 
ofBce  will  not  Just  be  set  aside  for  those 
who  would  agree  to  vote  always  at  the 
behest  of  some  of  the  power  structure  or 
small  groups  of  rich  individuals,  or  any 
individual  who  can  afford  to  put  up  the 
money. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple think  this  political  broadcasting  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Democrats  to  make  It 
more  difficult  for  President  Nixon  to  be 


reelected  in  1972,  should  he  choose  to 
run. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  this  legislation  was 
vetoed  for  the  .same  reason. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  this  bill  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  because 
it  will  cover  only  a  scant  portion  of  the 
methods  used  to  promote  candidates  at 
election  time. 

We  cannot  legislate  honesty. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  the  coimtry  by 
pretending  to  make  some  improvements 
in  the  current  situation  when  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  likely  .spawn  even 
more  devious  ways  to  campaign  maneu- 
vering. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  not  raise  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  Congress  since 
it  would  not  do  anything  to  really  con- 
trol the  methods  of  influencing  voters  at 
election  time. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  or  the 
American  people  by  passing  a  law  wlien 
we  know  down  deep  that  it  wUl  not  work 
out  as  its  host  of  conscientious  support- 
ers have  been  led  to  believe. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  in  the  vain  hope 
that  as  law  it  might  discourage  some  un- 
savory practices  during  election  cam- 
paigns. I  might  say  the  last  campaign 
rather  disillusioned  me  in  that  respect. 

I  will  vote  for  an  even  more  compre- 
hensive bill  if  one  is  offered  next  session. 

But  I  reiterate.  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late honesty  in  a  candidate  for  public 
office. 

I  Intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  in  the  hope  that  he  wlU  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  and  present  to  the 
Congress  legislation  aimed  at  control- 
ling all  types  of  campaign  spending. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  will  reach  a  momentous  decision  when 
we  cast  our  vote  on  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  3637,  the  bill  which  limits  spending 
for  political  broadcasting  and  which  re- 
peals the  equal-time  requirement  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  can- 
didates It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue 
has  been  cast  in  partisan  terms,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  question  far  above  party.  All 
Americans,  regardless  of  philosophy  or 
partisan  aCBliation,  are  becoming  out- 
raged and  concerned  over  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  to  elect  high  public  of- 
ficials to  office.  It  constitutes  a  threat  to 
our  democratic  political  sy.stem  that  can 
no  longer  be  ignored. 

As  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
legislation  which  provided  the  genesis  for 
the  bill  imder  consideration  today,  I  be- 
lieve most  strongly  that  the  area  in 
greatest  need  of  reform  is  the  field  of 
political  broadcasting.  No  other  sector  of 
politics  has  shown  such  a  dramatic  spurt 
in  usage — and  in  spending.  According>to 
the  Citizens  Research  Foundation,  of 
Princeton,  N  J  ,  approximately  $9.8  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  political  radio  and 
television  advertising  in  1966.  By  1964 
that  figure  had  Jumped  to  $24.6  million 
and  by  1968  it  had  reached  $40.4  million. 
The  figures  from  the  1970  elections  are 
not  yet  in.  and  even  though  this  is  an 
off-presidential  year,  I  can  safely  predict 
that  the  amount  spent  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision will  be  staggering. 

Everyone  agrees  that  something  must 
be  done.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  prob- 
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lem  Is  complex  Everyone  agrees  that  the    contributors    or    potential   contributors  nM.r,      m,   k 

consequences  of  inaction  or  iU-concelved    tried  to  use  their  support  as  a  lev^  S  m™^  ,^1  ^"'^  ^  "*""*  °"'  °'her 
legislation     are    foreboding.     Everyone    force  commitments  from  us  that  w^uld  S^  h  ??  ^'^'^^'^^^  °n  local  stations 
agrees,  yet  many  shy  away  from  taking    not  necessarily  be  in  thTp^ic  interest  ^„™!i?  .H^i^'!;  P°'«°"»'  consUtuents.  i 
any  decisive  step.  The  biU  now  under     I  am  confident  everyoL  here  ^  of  a  ^"-"P^^'J^at  ""eir  broadcast  budgets  will 
debate  differs  substantially  from  the  one     character  to  resist  thes^  blancUshmeL  ^^»,'.     ■  "^  f,™"  "«"^i1"al  purchases  on 
the  disungulshed  Senator  from  Michigan    but  Uie  financial  ores^urernn»n.h„^      f*":.  '°'^*"*'   °"ented   stations   to   be 
<Mr.HA«T)  and  I  introduced  last  year  It     Pi^rUcS'M^inLuStZL^ntJrn^  """^^    °l  *^   '"^^°'  '"«'•''«  ^'"ions 
does  not  deal  with  many  areas  of  cam-     tinue  t^rLe  ^fonorScaUy^ZIs^  som^  '"VJ^!,  V""'  "*'°'"- 
palgn  finance  that  are  in  obvious  need  of    corrective  steps  are  UkM    It  wS.iH^^  h,  ^?*'  "l^w^PaPe".  outdoor  advertisers, 
attention.  But  it  is  a  start.  It  is  the  prod-     a  real  naLnaftrarcd"  f^nyone  aUowed  t1^rv'„t^''m"i°"'",'"^'""  "'  ^""=»>">s 
uct  of  many  hours  of  hearings,  committee     temporary  personll  advantage  to  ^It  H»i  TfJ  ^.  ^,  f  mployed  to  the  finan- 
work,  and  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Con-     mucJi   needed  institutional   reform    No  "»'1'7"?'V°' "'"*'""''"■ '"»"''"«"5' 
gr«s  and  as  such  it  is  certainly  not  open     personal    consideraUotS  fhouW  Te   S-  ^f  ,h.  nit"*.V°"'  "i*^  ^Vi*"^  advantage 
to  the  charge  of  being  hastily  conceived,     lowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Serformtag  ^Lp  .^  ^^"^  ^JT/"'"'  ™^  *""  ""««'- 
Mr.  President,  the  legislative  process     a  pubUc  duty          "'=  »ay  oi  periorming  ence  to  the  candidate  will  be  nil.  Ex- 
is  essentiaUy  one  of  compromise  and  the         Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President  thpr»  h..  "^hf '""«>  w'"  not  decrease. 
reconciUation  of  differences.  The  bUl  be-     been  much  talk  about  •'aWng  toe  flift  ,pffir"*l'*'°^'T  ''"'  """"""^  to  en- 
fore  us  today  reflects  that  influence  and    step"  with  regard  t^  campaign  exceSS  s,vp  »™f,'""'^-  °^.''  '  ^'"'i'  <=™P«»>en- 
as  a  result  was  able  to  win  the  support     The  bill  S  3637  has  been  tnnUrf  o?"^.'  ,        ™'  °"  spending  with  detaUed  dls- 
of  decisive  majoriUes  in  both  HouSVof     importanrstep   I  ^s^rS-^of  w,^i,^i?i  S  f  "''^  requirements  will  ever  solve  the 
Congress.  It  would  be  a  surprise  if  this     need  fTellwtive  measures  bu,  T^m,  ,h!  ""^J"'"*-,  """'    that    time,    dive.'sions 
legislation  had  the  total  approbation  of     conclu^iof  Sat  S    3637  woiSd  achieve  S'.f  ,V»    »^  "^fi"^,!?,'  "'"  ™'*  '"  *'^- 
h:S=rSy-^efer?e^Te%a'S     o^^^ct^r"  — ' "-  -?htSS:  ^-J^  °Jf  ^tr^^'^rp^ir  ?etf°m^ 

c°im7fl'in^?nrg^^un7o';r^nh1    alo^ng'^a"mrde';]^/Xrm"arS?r;Sl    ^-- —o-ng  table:     ' 
most  important  part.  The  formula  it  uses     Uiat  would  carry  us  far  from  uTeirT        C°«  »/ s<"«"°r  OoM^oicr',  pr«,d<-nt,«/ 
may  not  be  the  most  perfect  that  could     tended  destination  s.urt«  ^<""P"in 

ch^'g«  and"add!troS^''?olf,H*"'';^,''"f  .  ?" "?*"'"' °' ''^p''*" '»^'- '^ ""t  ^STgl i.1^ ^^i::::::::-  "Zl'^ 

S2^f?  f^     additions  could  readily  be     just  a  television  or  radio  problem   Lone    Travel ..  Sobms 

dS2t    inTL,"'°"  "  m""'  '"•»\?''^  •"<■"     before  the    media  was  utilized   to  iSf     Cl^rtered  p.nncs  ond  tiita.";::-       to?.1?7 

iVlfJt  ™5  i    ^    ~     '^  °"*  """«  **""     appreciable  extent  there  was  a  disparity     ?""'"«  "n"  reproaucuon _        555.  asa 

is  not  needed.  between  the  kind  of  race  a  wealthycan-    Iff^'P'P"  «"<' """BuMne  ad.....        528.868 

Several  years  ago.  I  introduced  the     didate  could  run  and  Uiat  of  a  less  m-    ^^'^P''™"'  :- SMus 

Campaign  Finance  Act  as  an  omnibus     dowed  opponent        "  "^^^  »'  » '^^  «»-    Dataproc^ing ,55.349 

reform  measure  to  provide  for  a  broader        It  is  true  that  broadcast  advertisinu  ii  Tot.1  .  „„,  .   ' 

contributions  base  and  tightened  cam-     a  very  large  expenditure  in  a  S™    "  anITu'dIo:::::::::: t^Z 

palgn  spendmg  requirements.  During  the     political  campaign.  An  increasing  dlsclo-  '       '^^ 

iTf.n^"'?     ^'""ii"'^^"''^*'"  "'^'"y     ^"^  ■""'*''  •>*•  '■^<'  Republican  National  ■^°"' - -  I4.4i8.34a 

mit  U  onr^  m^.?  '?'^  proposal,  sub-  Committee  released  after  Senator  Golo-  Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
for  its  aSont^n  f;  ^2?,  *?'''L  ■  J*°J'°".H^  WATERS  Campaign  for  the  presidenUal  Port  the  eflfort  to  override  Uie  President's 
now  hp^^r^*^  ■  "  ^8'»' And  If  the  bUl  elation  shows  a  budget  item  of  $5,608,-  veto  of  the  campaign  spending  bill  but 
PiSldent^  veS,  Lm\  *?"]?'*''  ""  "'^  f  *  ^°J  V  ,*"■*  "^°  Wh"«  "^=  »^  *»•«  not  without  some  ^J^eT^^  ' 
Sm  to  ril«ri?.h  h  '^'"'^^  f"^  '"^^-  '"'•ee*' single  item  listed  separately,  there  Those  misgivings  are  based  upon  a  tra- 
Sce  L  wen  BuM/if**  "'  campaign  were  a^so  figures  of  $1,586,672  for  sal-  dlUonal  reluctance  to  have  the  Federal 
tha?thf  ron<;5^=  n,""  l*™^''  ^"'^  ?Sfo«,*,^l^'*"  '°'"  '^^«^  «"■'  express.  Government  restrict  the  free  flow  of  in- 
sto.unnec«»/r^?.  will  make  this  last  $909,632  for  travel,  an  additional  sepa-  fonnation-a  posiUon  which  promp  ed 
to  cmSthrs~n,ta.Tr'^^m,™f '■'!.''''*'  !?.'ti'*'"j".  "'"''"  '"  chartered  air-  my  authorship  of  the  Independ5>t  S^m 
tfsi^snnrfSfr^^?,'"'.","'^*' *""*'■■  P'^"**  "^J  tJ-^"^.  »555,252  for  printing  Presei-vation  Act  and  the  Newsmen's 
makinir  S  mrSi"^",  television  that  Is  and  reproduction.  $529,868  for  ads  in  Privilege  Act-and  upon  the  su.spTcion 
S^  it  is  t?r^  S^v»/.,°"'/'?."°"  •"■°<=-  r7^P«P"s  «nd  magazines,  $398,113  for  that  the  campaign  Ending  bUi  as 
of  allowing  vot^J,^i°  '•'*  5r°'=^^  telephony  and  $155,349  for  data  proc-  "ritten,  treats  symptonTand  not  raisre 
^  toev  i?e  n^f  il  ,h  J"^''^  ?*"J"'*"'**  ^fl°^"T'5"  "^""  *°""1  >»  ""ch  Despite  those  reservations.  how«^rf 
Ume  to  have  m„^  ^t'^,^™  ^  ^"^  "  ^  "^^^  '°'^^*'  "'"^  '""easing  use  of  com-  do  support  reversing  the  veto  becauw  of 
fewer  sinifln«.T„mmlff  "i-'f"."  *°<'     ""■i?"'^  ^"^  demographic  technicians.  one  oven-idlng  consideration:   the  ^m- 

noTre^u^fS^fhS       ?'"?'^,™'^  "'"  "'"     ,J^]^  *"■"'  is-while  TV  and  radio  were     Paign  spending  bill  Is.  at  least  a  firststep 
vertistS^  of  MurThn^  >  ''m"'^^',  "*-     i^h  '^e^^°""ay  of  funds,  there  were     toward  curtailing  the  influiice  of  vi? 
Ji™  iS^' .      'P""^^'  *>"'  't  will  at  least     other  costs  that  amounted  to  61  percent     sums  of  money  in  poUUcs 
bUUesthaV^n  f"^"'"  elaborate  media     of  the  campaign  expenditures.  The  real  evU  is  not  heavy  spending  in 

the  tor^  t5,l?^?h»  .nh'V'"^  attention  on        To  be  completely  accurate,  that  doUar    media  promotion  of  the  c^dWato  TOe 
the  fonn  than  the  substances  of  a  cam-     figure  for  TV  and  radio  should  be  di-    real  evil  is  a  campaign  cost  situation 
Mr'pr«iH»nt    If         ^  "ded  up  because  $1,066,484  was  spent  for    which  demands  that  great  sums  of  money 

fiipn  mhlrl^^?  •  .\?°  °°'  *'^'  "°*'  iS.*  production  of  films  and  video  tapes,  he  raised,  sums  so  great  that  their  very 
be^n  hiirt„„  !l  f  .I''''  "l"'  ''*"''  '  "^^^  I^J^  something  completely  untouched  acceptance  by  the  candidate  places  him 
nf  ^nll  T.       through  many  sessions     by  the  bUl  under  consideration,  S.  3637.     ""der  implied  obligation  and  sullies  the 

t„„i?„  r^' V.^* '"™ ''°'™  "''s  oppor-  Tlie  only  result  on  tne  solicitation  intogrity  of  the  office  sought 
camnAicn^fln.;  process  of  meaningful  of  campaign  funds,  on  the  undesirable  Carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  one 
htv.  /  K  'f^nce  reform,  then  we  will  dependence  on  major  campaign  contrib-  is  left  with  this  unhappy  alternative-  If 
iltT  1  ..  "*?*","'  "'e  bottom  of  the  long  "tors  wiU  be  that  steps  to  disclose  these  the  electorate  demands  integrity  then  It 
legislative  traU  before  we  reach  this  point  actions  and  curtail  the  overall  expenses  may  have  to  settle  for  only  those  candi- 
agan  If  Justice  delayed  is  often  justice  Sf.^^)^*  P"hlic  office  will  be  delayed,  dates  whose  personal  fortunes  oie  so 
denied,  then  the  same  can  be  said  of  ^"'^  j*  because  once  any  measure  is  great  thej'  need  not  seek  campaign  funds 
reform.  The  longer  we  wait  to  act  the  Parsed  on  the  subject  the  momentum  to  from  self-seeking  contributors  ThLs  of 
worse  the  situation  will  become  I  for  asam  tackle  this  emotionally  charged  is-  course,  would  so  narrow  the  base'  of 
one.  feel  the  time  to  change  the  danger-  *"*""'  he  lost.  We  will  be  told  that  the  elected  representation  as  to  mock  the 
ous  trend  toward  buymg  political  oflicp  Problem  Is  solved— or  at  least  let  us  wait  democraUc  concept. 
Which  has  grown  unchecked  over  toe  dS  anrtWn^PiL'^'J}!!?*  *°'''''  ^°"  **  '  ""  -°'  '"««°  "  ""ply  by  this  that 
past  45  years  is  now.  Each  of  us  to  tSs        Wen  r  kno^tSp^s^s^Si  ,      ,        rich  officeholders  cannot  be  good  office- 

Chamber  can  ea^y  recall  instances  when  offirUn^tX?e^u'?^v/sT6rpo'u°r  £.rth"e  ''^^s^'"^^^^^^:'^-zl 
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enough  examples  in  this  great  body.tn 
refute  tliat  notion. 

But  I  cmnnot  help  but  believe  tiut  the 
American  people  are  better  served  by  a 
mix  of  representation  than  by  an  aristo- 
cratic elite,  regardless  of  how  dedicated, 
concerned,  and  compassionate  indlndual 
members  of  that  elite  may  be. 

So  I  chose  to  support  the  campaign 
-spending  bill  because  it  does  move  to- 
ward that  goal  of  assuring  a  representa- 
tive mix  tlirough  restrictions  on  spend- 
ing. 

I  regret  that  the  electronic  media  have 
to  be  singled  out  for  such  restrictions, 
but  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  Uiat 
for  the  Congress  to  move  in  this  fashion 
beyond  the  electronic  media  would  mark 
an  even  sharper  break  from  congres- 
sional restraint,  with  no  certainty  of  ef- 
fectiveness. 

But  there  is  authority  to  move  along 
other  fronts  in  the  battle  lo  save  political 
Integrity  from  unsavory  influence  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
seriously  many  of  the  propo.sals  for  sub- 
stantive reform  outlined  in  an  editorial 
statement  by  Post-Newsweek  stations 
last  week. 

Chief  among  those  recommendations 
was  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  the  overall  money 
spent  in  political  campaigns,  either  by 
considering  a  ceiling  on  spending — or  a 
floor  beneath  spending. 

Coupled  with  this  was  a  call  for  enact- 
ment of  the  toughest  possible  disclosure 
law  for  campaign  finances. 

In  all,  the  Post-Newsweek  stations 
made  10  proposals,  not  all  of  which  I 
would  support,  but  all  of  which  I  believe 
deserve  respectful  attention. 

These  stations,  I  must  note,  oppose  re- 
versing the  Presidential  veto  of  the  cam- 
paign spending  bill,  contending  that  the 
bill  Is  discriminatory  and  does  not  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

I  repeat.  I  do  support  overriding  the 
veto.  But  I  also  repeat  that  this  bill  is 
but  a  first  step.  And  I  agree  with  the 
Post-Newsweek  editorial  statement  that 
much  more  subsantive  work  must  be  done 
to  reform  tlie  political  process. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  resist  pointing 
out  to  those  in  high  office  who  have  made 
a  practice  of  belaboring  the  so-called 
monolithic  eastern  establishment  press 
tluit  on  this  issue  tlie  Post-Newsweek 
stations  liave  taken  an  editorial  position 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  editorial 
stance  of  the  parent  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
of  election  campaigns  continues  to 
mount,  and  the  role  of  television — while 
no  doubt  highly  effective — becomes  In- 
creasingly controversial. 

There  is  certainly  not  one  of  us  In  this 
body  who  believes  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy is  served  well  by  the  ability  of  a 
given  candidate  to  buy  his  election 
through  lavish  utilization  of  television 
time,  or  more  importantly,  through  mis- 
use or  abuse  of  the  technological  virtues 
of  the  medium. 

We  can  all  agree  that  ultimately  there 
must  be  some  control  over  campaign  ex- 
penditures, and  there  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  protection  to  avoid  misuse  and 
abuse  of  the  power  of  television. 

The  goal  of  S.  3837,  to  enact  certain 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  television  In 


election  campaigns,  is  a  laudable  goal 
which  most  of  us  can  support. 

It  is  the  implementation  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  troubles  me. 
It  would  appear  the  bill  fails  to  make  any 
real  progress  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems we  are  encountering  in  the  use  of 
the  medium  in  campaigning.  In  the 
meantime,  suspicion  grows  that  it  may 
serve  primarily  to  create  new  problems 
and  inequities. 

It  is  these  concerns  which  caused 
President  Nixon  to  veto  the  bUl  when  it 
was  sent  to  him  for  signature.  The  same 
concerns  are  .shared  by  this  Senator. 
Consequently  I  will  vote  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  3637. 

Allow  me  to  detail  a  few  of  tlie  major 
objections  to  the  bill,  Mr.  President.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  discriminatory,  against 
the  candidates  and  against  the  electronic 
media. 

It  discriminates  against  the  untried 
and  unknown  candidate.  This  is  a  most 
important  point.  Mr.  President,  because 
notwithstanding  the  inherent  appeal 
and  competence  of  a  new  candidate,  he 
cannot  hope  to  be  very  successful  with- 
out good  public  identification.  Since  he 
does  not  have  the  publicity  and  other  ad- 
vantages which  an  Incumbent  has  of 
making  his  name  and  face  known  to  the 
voting  public,  the  new  candidate  must 
rely  upon  advertising  media  and  espe- 
cially the  electronic  media  for  reaching 
groups  of  voters. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
he  would  as  a  result  utilize  more  televi- 
sion time  than  his  opponent  to  equalize 
their  situations.  But  unde^  this  bill,  he  is 
c<}nfined  to  a  fairly  stringent  monetary 
Jlmltation  for  radio  and  television  time. 
He  \s  already  at  a  distinct  and  in  many 
cases,  fatal  disadvantage  before  the  cam- 
paign begins. 

The  measure  also  is  of  concern  be- 
cause it  Is  discriminatory  against  the 
electronic  media.  It  deals  with  restric- 
tions only  on  radio  and  television.  It 
fails  to  concern  itself  with  newspapers 
and  direct  mail.  Unlimited  .spending  Is 
allowed  in  those  cases. 

It  would  appear  that  most  campaign 
budgets  are  laid  out  In  similar  fashion — 
by  allocating  the  funds  available 
throughout  the  various  media  so  as  to 
provide  the  best  possible  impact  upon 
the  most  people.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
upon  that  fairly  scientific  approach  to 
campaign  advertising  will  simply  be  to 
place  a  firm  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  radio  and  television  time  which  dhn  be 
purchased.  The  remainder  of  the  avail- 
able funds  will  be  channeled  into  news- 
papers, direct  mall,  or  similar  media. 
There  will  be  little  if  any  reduction  In 
total  budgets. 

Still  another  discriminatory  aspect  of 
the  bill  Is  the  penalties  it  creates  for 
broadcasters  In  terms  of  advertising 
rates.  The  bill  stipulates  that  campaign 
advertising  should  be  charged  the  lowest 
rates  available  by  a  radio  or  television. 
This  would  work  an  undue  hardship 
upon  station  management  which  carries 
intensive  amounts  of  political  advertising 
for  a  brief  period  of  a  few  weeks  every 
2  years  or  .so.  In  so  doing,  it  must  dis- 
place its  steady  commercial  advertisers, 
creating  problems  with  its  clientele.  It 
seems  no  more  than  fair  that  in  return 


for  this  difficult  situation  the  station  is 
placed  in,  it  should  be  allowed  to  charge 
such  transitory  advertising  accounts  at 
a  higher  rate  to  compensate  for  the 
client  relations  problems  it  entails.  News- 
papers charge  higher  rates  for  political 
advertising.  One  cannot  blame  the  elec- 
tronic media  for  asking  'Why  us?" 

There  are  also  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure. 
For  instance,  how  will  It  be  enforced? 
Who  will  compile  the  records  from  all 
of  the  radio  or  television  stations  In  a 
given  State  or  congressional  district  to 
see  whetlier  a  candidate  Is  within  the 
legal  Umit?  Who  is  to  say  whether  a  ra- 
dio or  television  station  must  release 
figures  on  the  amount  of  advertising  it 
carries  for  a  particular  advertiser?  There 
are  some  tough  problems  to  be  resolved 
in  this  area. 

The  second  factor  on  enforcement  is 
the  question  of  advertising  submitted 
In  behalf  of  a  candidate.  The  bill  stipu- 
lates that  the  limitation  would  apply  to 
all  advertising  in  behalf  of  a  candidate. 
What  would  happen  if  imauthorlzed 
committees  submit  advertising  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate,  pu.shing  his  tele- 
vision budget  over  the  celling?  What 
would  happen  if  unauthorized  commit- 
tees usurped  most  or  all  of  the  advertis- 
ing allotment  of  a  given  candidate  be- 
fore he  and  his  authorized  committees 
were  ready  to  begin  their  campaign? 
Would  it  not  be  hypothetlcally  possible 
under  this  limitation  for  committees 
supporting  one  candidate  to  purchase 
all  the  time  allotted  for  his  opiwnent,  to 
preempt  his  opponent's  time  for  more 
effective  advertising?  What  Is  to  stop 
a  candidate  from  utilizing  his  full  al- 
lotment of  time  and  having  a  number  of 
unauthorized  committees  who  would 
submit  advertising  In  his  behalf?  Wlien 
one  considers  all  of  the  bizarre  prob- 
lems which  are  apt  to  arise  as  candi- 
dates and  committees  look  for  loopholes 
in  such  a  bill.  It  takes  little  imagination 
to  predict  the  confusion  which  would 
surround  any  effort  to  enforce  such  a 
measure.     ■ 

Returning  to  my  original  premise,  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  with  the  vast  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  that  we  must  soon 
come  to  grips  with  the  electronic  giant 
of  television  and  carefully  attempt  to 
control  Its  misuse  and  abuse  in  political 
contests  and  also  with  otlier  aspects  of 
campaign  expenditures. 

S.  3637  is  not  the  measure  for  ac- 
complishing our  objectives,  however.  It 
has  been  designed  in  haste  and  suffers 
accordingly.  It  would  be  more  effective 
if  we  were  to  go  back  and  study  the 
problem  carefully,  listen  to  all  the  me- 
dia people  Involved  and  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  a  schedule  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures which  will  accomplish  our  goals 
without  discrimination.  Such  action 
would  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
fair  and  educational  campaigns  which 
will  avoid  gimmicks  and  which  will  high- 
light the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of 
the  candidates,  enabling  the  voters  to 
make  an  mformed  and  sensible  choice. 
I  stand  ready  to  assist  and  support  such 
an  effort  at  an  early  time. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
Intend  to  support  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  S.  3637, 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  sliall  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Campaign  Broadcasting  Act  because  I 
believe  we  must  make  a  start  toward 
controlling  the  ballooning  costs  of  seek- 
ing public  oflice. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  Is  not 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problem  What 
is  needed  are  effective  controls  on  over- 
all campaign  spending  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  such  legislation  in  the 
Congress  ahead.  But  until  we  can  put 
such  a  comprehensive  law  on  the  books 
I  belieie  we  must  take  a  first  step. 

There  is  no  question  in  mv  mind  that 
m  limiting  expenditures  for  television 
and  radio  broadcasting,  this  bill  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  reduction  of 
campaign  spending,  it  moves  us  that 
much  closer  to  our  goal  of  bringing  public 
office  within  reach  of  the  best  men  this 
country  has  to  offer  and  not  merely  the 
wealthiest. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  bUl  which  would  limit  election  cam- 
paign spending  on  television  and  radio 
I  do  so,  I  firmly  believe,  in  the  interest 
Of  the  American  people  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  democratic  election  proc- 
ess. For  the  reasons  I  shall  outline.  I  hope 
the  legislation  does  not  become  law 

I  have  watched  and  studied  this  bill 
witli  considerable  interest  since  Its  in- 
troduction. I  realize  it  Is  a  well-meaning 
attempt  to  regtdate  our  elecUon  cam- 
paigns, which.  In  the  recent  past,  have 
become  a  contest  not  of  men,  nor  ideas 
but  of  bank  accounts.  I  agree  that  action 
Is  needed.  The  American  pubUc  is  en- 
titled to  it— and  the  public  demands  it  A 
national  poll  published  only  yesterday  re- 
vealed that  7  out  of  10  Americans  prefer 
a  change  in  the  campaign  process,  and 
79    percent—more   than    ever    before— 
would   ime    to   see   campaign   spending 
limited.  This  Is  clearly  a  call  to  action, 
but  we  must  not  go  galloping  off  in  the 
wrmg  direction  against  the  wrong  evil 
'The  major  impact  of  the  legislation 
at  hand,  I  believe,  would  be  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Senator.  Member 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  or  Gov- 
ernor could  spend  on  radio  and  television 
during  his  campaign  for  office.  Television 
is  perhaps  the  most  dynamic  force  on  the 
Arnencan  pollUcal  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  This  cry  for  restrictions 
on  political  use  of  television  has  been  ac- 
centuated  by   the   high-spending   cam- 
paigns of  the  past  decade.  The  impact  of 
television  upon  the  American  voter  has 
been  obvious  and  the  Influence  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  elecUons  is  well  known 
It  has  been  estimated  Urat  neariy  $60 
million  was  spent  on  the  congressional 
campaigns  Just  concluded.  So  the  need 
for  change  is  apparent. 

The  proposal  before  us  today,  however 
Is  an  inadequate  and  ineffective  approach 
to  tlie  problem  of  campaign  spending  It 
seeks  to  impose  restrictions  upon  one  seg- 
ment of  the  media,  while  there  would  be 
no  limitations  on  the  various  other  forms 
of  political  advertising.  I  feel  this  is  not 
only  unfair,  but  an  impractical,  unsuit- 
able, and  incomplete  solution  to  a  com- 
plex problem. 


While  it  proposes  to  limit  spending 
during  a  campaign,  this  legislation  would 
not  necessarily  do  so.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  our  attempts  to  ban  cigarette  ad- 
vertisUig  on  television.  On  January  I  we 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  this  media  for 
cigarette  commercials,  but  it  is  now  reli- 
ably predicted  that  the  same  money 
spent  on  television  by  the  manufacturers 
will  be  channeled  into  the  other  media 
This  would  be  the  pattern  for  a  celling 
on  television  spending.  It  would  not  re- 
duce the  amount  required  for  a  cam- 
paign, but  would  result  in  heavier  spend- 
ing in  other  areas  such  as  newspapers 
billboards  or,  more  likely,  direct  mail 
Tlie  bill  would  simply  pounce  on  a  part 
of  the  problem  and  fail  to  attack  the 
abuses  of  spending  during  a  poUUcal 
campaign. 

Some  have  said  this  is  an  antibroad- 
castlng  bUl.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  In- 
tent, but  certainly  any  bill  which  imposes 
res  trie  Uons  on  any  one  segment  of  an 
industry  and  Ignores  the  rest  is  on  its 
face,  punitive  legislation. 

While  I  oppose  the  bill,  I  do  support 
action  which  would  restore  sanity  and 
commonsense  to  the  campaigns  for  public 
office.  We  must  take  steps  to  see  that  pol- 
itics does  not  become  a  rich  mans  game 
and  public  office  is  not  restricted  to  the 
very  wealthy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  effecUvc  controls 
on  campaign  spending  are  necessary  and 
needed  teday.  Such  controls  should  be 
however,  meaningful  restrictions  wlilch 
would  deal  directly  with  the  problem 
Such  controls  should  not  restrict  the  flow 
of  political  information  to  the  American 
voter,  but  encourage  communication  be- 
tween the  candidates  and  the  voter.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  provide  legislation 
which  would,  once  and  for  all,  insure  that 
the  voter  would  have  a  sound  basis  on 
which  to  make  a  wise  choice  between  the 
candidates  for  public  office.  The  end  re- 
sult would  be  the  perpetuaUon  of  the 
democratic  process  which  has  served  us 
so  well. 

Some  have  said  tlie  bUl  on  which  we 
act  today  would  be  only  the  first  step  in 
effective  campaign  controls.  They  argue 
that  we  could  return  next  year  to  plug 
the  holes  in  the  law.  I  disagree  The 
scope  of  this  bUl  is  too  narrow  Its  provi- 
sions teo  confined.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  cannot  have  effec- 
tive legislation  in  any  field  by  building 
poor  foundation  and  hope  at  some  future 
date  to  raise  upon  it  an  area  of  the  law 
that  will  withstand  the  test  of  time.  Such 
acUon  here  today  could  do  more  harm 
than  good  for  the  American  election 
process.  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  becomes 
law  it  will  end— not  begin— the  drive  for 
election  campaign  controls. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  State 
versus  Federal  action  In  this  field.  To- 
day's bill  not  only  proposes  restrictions 
on  the  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  for  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentaUve  as  well  as  Governors  of  the 
States.  The  latter  is  most  certainly  a 
matter  for  the  States  to  decide  In  this 
day  of  ever-expanding  Federal  power  I 
would  hesitate  to  interject  the  Federal 
law  any  further  into  State  matters 

We  all  agree  that  political  campaigns 
are  out  of   hand.  The  candidates,   tlie 
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media,  and.  above  aU,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  full  accord  on  this  question  We 
also  agree  that  It  Is  a  complex  matter 
This  Is  all  the  more  reason  that  we  must 
make  the  proper  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  suggest— and  strongly  sup- 
port—serioas  and  detaUcd  study  into  the 
matter  of  effective  and  comprehensive 
campaign  controls. 

Congress  should  take  this  matter  under 
advisement— not  with  the  intent  to  bury 
It.  biit  to  bring  it  out  In  the  open  for  full 
and  free  discussion. 

The  media— and  most  particularly  the 
television  mdustry — should  come  for- 
ward with  lu  own  Ideas.  There  should 
be  voluntary  controls  on  the  part  of  the 
media  and  an  honest  and  forthright  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  voter  and  the  candi- 
date together  for  the  betterment  of  the 
election  process.  The  industry  has  al- 
ready moved  in  this  direction  and  this 
action  should  be  accelerated. 

The  candidate,  too,  must  do  his  part 
He  must  take  steps  to  see  that  he  runs 
the  type  of  campaign  necessary  to  give 
the  American  public  the  kind  of  offlce- 

I?;  ■■„ '}?'■■.'*  "**'"^  '"  tWs  NaUon. 
After  all.  the  burden  of  good  campaigning 
reste  upon  the  candidate— not  on  the 
media  which  merely  reflects  his  Image 

Working  together  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  poliUcal  cam- 
paigning, we  can  and  will  restore  proper 
balance  to  our  election  process  It  will 
be  then— and  only  then— that  we  wUl 
devise  a  workable  and  effecUve  means  to 
campaigning  for  public  office  We  will 
meet  this  problem  with  a  solution  that 
can  and  will  Insure  the  survival  of  good 
government  and  the  preservation  of  that 
revered  phrase  "of  the  people  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  " 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  PresldenUal  veto  of 
the  bin  to  reform  campaign  broadcast- 
ing, s.  3637.  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
veto.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
In  Uie  Senate,  I  feel  the  bUl  Is  not  only 
advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
help  preserve  our  political  system 

Having  Just  completed  my  third  cam- 
paign for  the  US  Senate,  I  am  accutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  teke  legislative  ac- 
tion to  limit  the  electronic  media  costs  of 
such  campaigning.  The  time  to  take  such 
action  is  now,  not  later.  Before  we  realize 
It,  we  will  be  facing  another  presidential 
election  during  which  the  costs  are  even 
higher  than  the  congressional  elections 
Just  completed. 

President  Nixon,  in  vetoing  the  bill 
gave  every  excuse  possible,  except  the 
real  excuse,  that  being  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  financed  In  an  amount 
eight  times  that  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  congressional  elections.  And  with 
the  power  of  the  White  House  the  OOP 
will  be  similarly  better  financed  for  the 
presidential  elections  of  1972. 

The  President  said  the  bill  would  plug 
only  one  hole  hi  the  seive.  but  he  forgot 
to  say  that  through  that  hole,  about  70 
to  80  percent  of  election  costs  flow.  It 
would  be  a  most  significant  hole  to  plug 
in  reducing  campaign  costs. 

The  President  complained  that  the  bill 
would  discriminate  between  urban  and 
rural  candidates.  That  Is  absurd.  Rural 
candidates  run  against  rural  candidates 
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and  urban  candidates  run  against  urban 
candidates.  Statewide  candidates  run  In 
tlie  same  State,  so  any  disadvantage  en- 
countered by  the  bill,  if  there  were  any, 
would  be  encountered  by  both  candi- 
dates, and  therefore  no  discrimination 
would  occur. 

Tlie  President  said  the  bill  would  favor 
tlie  incumtients  over  chailengers.  Again 
the  argument  does  not  hold  water.  It 
limits  tile  amount  of  time  each  candi- 
date can  piu-chase.  so  the  effect  is  the 
same  on  both  candidates. 

Nor  does  the  bill  discriminate  against 
the  broadcast  media  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  sell  officeseelcers  time  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  customers. 

The  President  also  said  the  bUl  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce.  This  is  not  true. 
Each  television  station  is  re<iuired  to  keep 
a  log  of  all  advertisements,  including  po- 
litical ads.  Thus  it  would  be  extremely 
easy  to  review  the  logs  of  each  station 
and  determine  if  a  candidate  were  vlo- 
latinc  the  law  by  purchasing  more  lime 
than  allowed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  sec  it.  none  of  the 
arguments  offered  by  the  President  Justi- 
fy his  veto  action.  If  Mr.  Nixon  is  going 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  specific  legislation 
must  aolve  eveiy  a.si3ect  of  every  prob- 
lem before  he  will  sign  it.  we  all  know 
that  very  few  bills  would  be  signed. 

Most  Americans  came  away  from  the 
recent  elections  wanting  some  action  \jo 
be  taken  to  limit  the  costs  Involved,  es- 
pecially on  broadcast  media.  Permitting 
this  bill  to  become  law  would  show  the 
American  voters  that  the  Congresii 
recognizes  that  the  voters  deserve  a  bet- 
ter level  of  campaign  presentation  than 
they  have  tseen  getting. 

By  voting  to  override  this  veto,  we  will 
be  saying  to  the  voters,  you  deserve  more 
of  a  discussion  of  the  issues  and  less 
hucksterlsh  hoopla  when  we  seek  your 
votes. 

I  hope  that  we  are  successful  in  over- 
riding this  veto  so  that  the  law  can  be 
put  into  effect  before  the  presidential 
elections  just  2  short  years  away. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  1  have  decided  to  vote  to  over- 
ride President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  politi- 
cal broadcast  reform  bill  when  It  comes 
up  In  the  Senate  today. 

This  decision  was  especially  difficult 
for  me  for  two  principal  reasons: 

First,  the  bill  deals  with  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  campaign  spendmg  problem. 
It  limits  only  spending  for  television  and 
radio  poUtical  advertising  and  does  not 
restrict  outlay  for  other  forms  of  poUtical 
advertising.  To  that  degree  it  is  neither 
as  fair  nor  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

Second,  during  the  period  Immediately 
after  the  veto  I  wrote  to  several  of  my 
constituents  and  friends  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  continue  to  oppose  the  bill  as  I  did 
when  I  voted  against  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  it. 

Even  though  my  major  reason  for  vot- 
ing against  the  conference  report  does 
not  exist  now,  I  still  And  it  difficult  to 
disappoint  responsible  members  of  the 
broadcast  industry  who  feel  the  bill  dis- 
criminates against  them. 

But  in  the  larger  public  interest  I  have 
concluded  I  must  do  so,  at  the  same 


time  pledging  my  best  efforts  to  broaden 
the  law  to  cover  other  kinds  of  political 
advertising  spending  during  the  new 
Congress  and  well  before  the  1972 
elections. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  in  Sep- 
temtier  of  1969  it  was  sponsored  by  77 
leading  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  from  both  parties.  As  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  April  of  1970  it  had  the 
following  major  provisions:  First,  repeal 
of  tlie  equal-time  requirement  for  presi- 
dential candidates;  and.  second,  a  re- 
quirement that  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions could  not  charge  any  political  can- 
didate more  tlian  the  lowest  rate  charged 
commercial  adverti."iers.  It  was  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  limit  spend- 
ing by  and  for  presidential.  Senate,  and 
House  candidates  to  7  cents  per  vote  cast 
in  the  most  recent  general  election.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a'margin  of 
50  to  35  and  the  bill  passed  by  58  to  27. 
I  voted  for  the  amendment  and  the  bill. 
As  it  stood  then  the  bills  effective  date 
was  to  be  30  days  after  the  President's 
signature,  so  that  if  the  House  had  acted 
on  it  promptly  It  could  have  been  put 
into  effect  well  ahead  of  the  November  3 
elections. 

But  the  House  did  not  pass  the  bill  un- 
til August  11.  The  vote  was  272  to  97.  The 
House  accepted  amendments  to  add  a 
3  (^-cenl  per  vote  limit  on  primary  spend- 
ing, to  extend  the  limitation  provisions 
to  gubernatorial  and  other  statewide 
campaigns,  and  change  the  effective 
date  to  January  of  1971.  This  would  have 
eliminated  confusion  by  avoiding  making 
the  new  requirements  apply  to  1970  elec- 
tions campaigns  already  imderway. 

However,  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  wrote  a  new  provision 
Into  its  report  which  would  have  made 
the  law  effective  30  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  but  would  have  applied 
It  only  to  spending  contracts  signed  af- 
ter August  15.  The  House  approved  the 
conference  report  on  September  16.  By 
the  time  it  came  up  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 23  it  was  so  late  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  bill  at  once  it  could 
have  become  effective  on  October  23.  only 
10  days  before  the  elections.  This  would 
without  question  have  caused  general 
confusion  among  the  candidates  and  the 
public.  The  spending  limits  would  thus 
have  applied  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
and  not  to  money  spent  before  that  pe- 
riod. It  would  have  been  fair  to  no  one. 

I  did  not  want  to  run  that  risk,  and  I, 
therefore,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  which,  however,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  19.  The  principal  basis  for  my  oppo- 
sition is  a  moot  question  now.  because 
the  1970  elections  are  history.  If  the  bill 
becomes  law  now.  it  will  be  nearly  2  years 
before  it  will  affect  candidates — plenty  of 
time  both  to  amend  It  and  to  allow  all 
candidates  and  the  public  to  become 
familiar  with  its  requirements. 

My  first  thought  after  the  President's 
veto  was  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  start  all  over  with  a  new  effort  in 
January.  But  the  appalling  evidence  of 
the  magnitude  of  campaign  spending 
which  became  apparent  just  before  and 
immediately  after  the  November  elec- 
tions   all    over    the   country   made   me 


change  my  mind.  Spending  in  congres- 
sional races  alone  Is  reported  to  have 
exceeded  $100  mlUion.  Increasingly, 
money  makes  the  difference  in  our  pri- 
maries and  elections.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  a  system  under  which  only  tlie 
rich  can  succeed  in  politics — or.  probably 
worse,  a  system  under  which  only  a  man 
or  woman  willing  to  accept  really  big 
money  can  win  public  office. 

We  have  got  to  reverse  that  trend,  and 
tills  bill  makes  a  surt  in  that  direction. 
If  it  is  killed  now  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
far  harder  to  enact  a  reform  bill  before 
the  next  elections.  If  It  is  passed  now  I 
believe  the  Congress  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  amend  the  law  to  deal  with 
excessive  spending  for  all  other  kinds  of 
poUtical  advertising  which  are  left  un- 
touched by  this  bill.  I  wUl  do  aU  I  can 
toward  that  objective. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wliat 
is  the  time  .situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
situation  is  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  42  minutes  remaining  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  56  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  56  has  the  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Only  trouble  Is 
whether  we  could  take  the  time  from  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  going  to  be  gen- 
erous. I  think  it  should  be  ."ihared. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  for  a  vole. 
Let  it  run  for  a  while,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HANSEN  Divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iuianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RTCZSS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  re- 
cess for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Any  way  they  wish  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Hfty-flfty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  3:39  p.m.  the 
same  day.) 

(On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reasjiembled  when  caUed  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mowirr).) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROCmr.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  blU  was  before  the  Senate  last  sum- 
mer. I  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

I  did  not  vote  for  it  because  I  regarded 
It  as  a  measure  which  would  eliminate 
all  campaign  abuses — I  did  not  vote  for 
It  on  the  ground  that  it  covered  aU  or 
even  most  of  the  situations  Involving 
campaign   expenditures   which,   in   my 
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opinion,  need  to  be  more  strictly  regu- 
lated by  Congress.  At  the  time  I  voted 

for  this  bill,  I  regarded  it — at  the  most 

as  being  a  minor  first  step  in  the  area 
where  election  reform  is  badly  needed. 
To  be  candid,  Mr.  President,  1  voted 
for  this  first  step  in  the  belief  that  It 
would  become  law  in  time  to  apply  to  the 
1970  elections.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
I  stood  for  reelection  earlier  this  month. 
I  was  convinced  that  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  in  time  for  tliis  fall's 
consressional  campaigns  would,  to  some 
extent,  equalize  campaign  expenditures 
and  spare  the  people  of  my  State  and  of 
the  other  States  the  saturation  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  advertising  campaigns 
which  were  engaged  in  by  many  candi- 
dates this  year. 

To  be  frank,  however,  it  never  entered 
my  mind  that  election  reform  would  stop 
with  passage  of  B.  3C37.  or  that  further 
reform  would  not  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1971  which  would  be  effective 
for  the  1972  congressional  and  Presiden- 
tial elections. 

In  fact.  S.  3637  was  not  enacted  in 
time  for  the  1970  campaigns  and— even 
if  the  President  had  signed  it  when  it 
finally  came  to  him.  it  would  not  have 
been  appUcable  to  this  years  elections. 
In  these  circumstances.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  reached  the  Judgment  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  acted  properly  and  wisely  in 
vetoing  this  bill. 

There  Is  plainly  sufllclent  time  for 
Congress  to  adequately  consider  a  com- 
prehensive and  broad-based  election  re- 
form bUl  during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Those  who  now  desire  to  override  the 
President's  veto  claim  that  additional 
election  reforms  wUl  stUl  be  enacted  in 
1971  should  S.  3637  become  law  this 
year. 

While  this  is  possible.  I  sincerely  doubt 
it.  If  this  bill  relating  to  political  broad- 
casting becomes  law  in  1970,  I  believe 
that  there  will  lie  a  tendency  to  sidestep 
other  needed  election  reform  next  year 
on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  major 
abuses  has  just  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  clear  need  to  enact  a  meaningful  and 
desirable  election  rcfoi-m  bill  deaUng 
with  many  other  potential  and  actual 
practices  of  campaign  abuses  before  the 
1972  elections. 

There  is  obviously  time  for  a  Congress 
desirous  of  enacting  major  campaign  re- 
forms to  do  so  in*  1971  after  a  thorough 
study  has  been  made  of  this  entire  com- 
plex subject. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President be- 
cause I  am  extremely  dubious  concern- 
ing the  enactment  of  any  meaningful 
overaU  election  reform  legislation  in  the 
foreseeable  future  should  this  bill  be 
written  into  law  now — I  Intend  to  vote 
today  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  3637. 

Before  I  rcUnquish  the  floor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Record  should  reflect  the  fact 
that  I  have  consistently  favored  strong 
and  effective  reform  of  our  election  laws. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Act  of  1959  was  under  debate  in  Uie 
Senate.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  prohibited  any  person  from 
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making  a  poUtical  contribution  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  seeking  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator or  U.S.  Representative  to  Congress 
outside  of  the  contributor's  own  State. 
«  This  Bmeiidment.  Mr.  President,  would 
have  prohibited  Individuals  or  groups  in 
one  State  from  making  direct  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  running  for  the  House 
or  Senate  in  other  States. 

It  would  also  have  prohibited  a  mid- 
dleman from  making  a  contribution  to 
a  candidate  for  tlie  House  or  Senate  un- 
less the  middleman  disclosed,  at  the  time 
the  contribution  was  made,  who  made 
the  money  available  to  him  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  donation. 

Tills  amendment.  Mr.  Prcside:it  would 
have  permitted  contributions  to  State  or 
local  committees  in  other  States  which 
were  adjuncts  of  national  poUtical  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties. 

These  funds,  of  course,  could  be  made 
avaUable  to  candidates  in  a  State  by 
their  local  and  State  party  committees. 
Tlie  money  would  not  be  coming  directly 
to  a  candidate  from  a  contributor,  how- 
ever, and  such  requirements  would 
strengthen  both  major  parties  at  the 
local  and  State  level. 

I  eventually  withdrew  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  committee 
had  not  studied  it  in  its  deUberations  and 
upon  assurances  that  a  comparable  bill 
would  be  considered  by  the  committee 
In  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  proposed  amendment  and 
debate  thereon,  which  appears  In  the 
Cokghessional  Record,  volume  106  part 
1,  pages  875-884.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROOTY.  I  have  Just  completed 
a  vei-y  rigorous  and  demanding  reelec- 
tion campaign,  Mr.  President,  which 
makes  me  even  more  conscious  that 
drastic  and  meaningful  changes  are  nec- 
essary in  our  election  laws. 

Speaking  on  my  proposed  amend- 
ment hi  1960,  Mr.  President,  I  noted  that 
the  law  docs  absolutely  nothing  to  ef- 
fectively curb  unethical  practices  of 
some  special  interest  groups  which  seek 
to  circumvent  regular  party  channels  in 
attempts  to  influence  the  choice  and 
election  of  candidates  in  the  several 
States.  At  that  time — in  1960 — I  said : 

It  U  my  sincere  conviction  that  citizens  of 
one  Sute  snould  not  meddle  in  the  poliuce 
of  another  State.  Certainly,  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  Influence,  by  contrlbuUons, 
the  nomlnaUon  or  reelecUon  or  candidates 
in  several  States,  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

In  my  campaign  this  faU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  words  were  brought  home  to 
me  with  a  vengeance,  as  elements  from 
outside  Vermont  became  active  In  seek- 
ing my  defeat  in  a  manner  which  wo'Jld 
have  been  impossible  if  my  1960  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted. 

Fortunately,  however,  tlie  residents  of 
Vermont  were  not  taken  in  by  these 
tactics,  as  I  note  In  all  humility  that  I 
was  returned  to  office  by  a  vote  of  60 
percent  of  my  constituents. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  amend- 
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mcnt  I  proposed  in  1960.  however.  Is  but 
one  of  the  important  areas  where  elec- 
tion reform  is  needed  that  I  beUeve 
V971''*  **  °'^'*'*  "'"'°  "*'  Co"ei'«»  Ih 
As  I  mentioned  eailier.  I  voted  for  S 
3637  originally  in  the  hope  it  would  be- 
come effective  for  the  1970  campaign 

This  did  not  materialize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  now  deeply  dLstrcssed 
that  other  nieaningful  election  reforms 
win  be  lost  if  this  bUl  is  now  enacted 
over  the  President's  \eto. 

Accordinsly.  I  shall  vole  to  sustain 
this  veto,  and  I  strongly  recommend  tliat 
my  colleagues  who  desire  comprehensive 
election  reforms  in  time  for  the  1972 
congressional  and  presidential  cam- 
paigns do  Ukewise. 

Exhibit  1 
PfOLKAt,   E1.ECT10NS  Act  of   19S» 
Mr.    PiionTT.    Mr.   President,    I   oBer    the 
ameudment  which  I  send  to  the  desk    It  is 
destgniited  "1-13-60 — G." 

The  PicsmiNC  OmcER.  Does  the  Senator 
wl*-h  to  iiave  the  amendment  read  In  full? 

Mr.  PaoDTT.  In  view  or  the  tact  that  the 
amendment  has  been  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors lor  some  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  Iw  printed  (n  the 
Recokd  without  rending. 

The  PREsniiHO  OrricEiL  Without  obJecUon. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  amendment  is  as  foUows^ ) 
On  page  17.  strike  out  lines  B  to  37,  inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.   608.    (a)    Whoever,   directly  or    m- 
directly,  maltes  contributions  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  in  excess  ol  tS.OOD  during  any 
calendar   year,   or   In   connection   with   any 
campaign  lor  nomination  or  election,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  cancUdate  for  en  elective 
Federal  olBce  with  respect  to  which  elections 
are  conducted  within  the  State  in  wlilch  the 
person  making  the  contribution  resides   in- 
cluding the  omces  of  President  ot  the  United 
States  and  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors,  or  to  or  on  belialt  of  any  commlllee 
or  other  organlzauon  engaged  In  furthering 
advancing,  or  advocating  the  nomination  or 
election  ot  any  candidate  for  anv  such  oBlce 
or  the  success  of  any  national  poUtical  party, 
shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  »&.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  l)oth. 
"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  to  or  by  a  state  or  local  com- 
mittee or  other  State  or  local  organlzaUon  or 
to  similar  committees  or  organliuitions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  In  any  possesslou 
or  the  tJnlted  States. 

"(b)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
malte.s  a  contrlbuUon  in  any  amount  or  of 
any  value  in  coonectlon  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  or  election,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  omce 
With  respect  to  which  elections  are  not  con- 
ducted  within  the  state  in  which  the  person 
making  the  contribution  resides,  or  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  committee  or  other  orgaiilaa- 
tion  engaged  in  furthering  advancing  or 
advocating  the  nomination  or  elecUon  of  any 
such  candidate,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
>S,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  laoth, 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  10  contri- 
butions made  to  or  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee or  other  State  or  local  organlaauon 
or  to  Similar. committees  or  oi^anhtaUona  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Klco  or  In  any  possession  of 
the  United  States,  If  such  national  commit- 
tee or  State  or  local  committee  or  other  State 
or  local  organisation  la  a  regularly  organized 
adjunct  of  a  National  political  party. 

"(c)  whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  makes 
a  contribution  out  of  funds  made  available  to 
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him  for  that  purptwe  by  another  person  In 
any  amount  or  of  any  value  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion, to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  an 
elective  Federal  office  (Including  the  offices  of 
President  of  the  United  States  and  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors),  or  to 
or  on  behalf  of  any  committee  or  other 
organisation  engaged  in  turthertng,  advanc- 
ing, or  advocating  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion  of  any  candidate  for  any  such  office  or 
Lbe  success  of  any  naUonal  political  party 
shall.  If  he  does  not  disclose  at  the  time 
such  contribution  is  made,  the  name  ol  the 
person  who  made  «uch  funds  so  available 
to  bim.  be  Qned  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  th&n  five  yeara.  (Hr 
botb. 

"Thlis  suiuectton  »hall  not  apply  to  con- 
trlbutioufl  made  by  a  National,  State,  or 
local  committee,  or  other  State  or  local  or- 
ganization or  by  similar  committeea  or  or- 
ganizations in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
•  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo  or  in 
any  possession  of  the  United  States.  If  euch 
national  committee  or  State  or  local  com- 
mittee or  other  State  or  tocoJ  organization 
Is  a  regularly  organized  adjunct  of  a  na- 
tional political  party." 

And  ou  page  17,  line  25.  strike  out  "(b>" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)"  and  on 
page  18.  line  15.  itrtke  out  "(c>"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "<e>". 

Tlie  PaxszDiNo  OrFicat.  The  question 
ill  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  |Mr.  P(iotrrY(. 

Mr.  Paotn-T.  Mr.  President,  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PaotJTT.  Mr.  President.  last  night  I  was 
very  glad  to  yield  to  the  dlsttngulahed  senior 
Senator  from  Mlaaourl  [Mr.  Hknnincs)  In 
order  that  he  might  offer  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  has  Just  approved,  because 
I  knew  that  that  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  operate  well  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  my  amendment.  In  other  words,  my 
amendment  is  fully  complementary  to  the 
one  which  the  Senate  bas  Just  approved. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  good  bill  as 
far  as  ic  goes,  but  in  no  sense  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  genuine  election  reform  law. 

The  committee  reported  bill  does  alter  ob- 
solete limitations  on  spending:  It  tightens  up 
reporting  requlrementa  and,  it  improves 
publicity  provisions.  However,  It  does  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  effectively  curb  certain 
unethical  practices  of  some  special  Interest 
groups  seeking  to  circumvent  regular  party 
ohaonels  in  their  attempts  to  influence  the 
cbotoe  and  election  of  candidates  In  several 
States. 

While  not  a  cure-all,  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  does  offer  a  realistic  method 
for  controlling  some  of  the  more  flagrant  of 
these  unethical  and  unhealthy  practices. 

Four  years  ago,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representntlvca,  I  Introduced  a  bill  with 
similar  objectives.  At  that  time,  Members 
will  recall,  Congresa  and  the  public  were 
arou.<>ed  over  a  shocking  incident  related  on 
this  floor. 

The  bill  In  its  present  form,  as  amended, 
is  a  much  stronger  bill  than  the  bill  which 
first  came  to  the  floor. 

I  think  I  can  also  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  If  the  amendment  1  am  pro- 
posing is  adopted  we  shall  have  completed 
a  genuine  electoral  reform  measure. 

Four  years  ago  a  representative  of  a  private 
Interest  went  into  a  State  not  his  own  and 
attempted,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to  make  a 
quiet  contribution  of  82,500  to  the  forthcom- 
ing campaign  for  reelection  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  that  State.  It  later  developed  that 
the  Individual  attempting  to  make  the  dona- 
tion was  acting  on  behalf  of  parties  finan- 
cially interested  In  t^^  outcome  of  a  bill  then 
before  Congress. 

It  la  to  the  everlasting  honor  and  credit  of 
this  Senator  that  he  brought  this  maUer  so 


openly  to  the  attention  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  integrity  of  our  elec- 
toral process  become  tainted  and  subject  to 
abuse  and  the  very  bedrock  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  is  endangered. 

Among  oiir  American  people  honesty  of 
elections  is  taken  for  granted.  When  we  Jearn 
of  an  occa.<ilonal  dl-shonest  election  we  right- 
fully become  tncen.qed.  We  can  attribute  this 
to  the  probity  of  our  people  generally  and  to 
the  Integrity  of  most  of  our  candidates.  It 
decidedly  is  not  due  to  Federal  laws  relating 
to  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures. 
These  ore  so  loosely  drawn  that  If  they  do 
not  encourage,  at  least  they  permit,  decep- 
tion and  dishonesty. 

It  is  no  news  to  Uemtiers  of  this  body,  to 
representatives  of  Information  media,  or  to 
the  public  generally  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  is  required  to  conduct  a  political  cam- 
paign today,  and  that  the  coat  in  becoming 
increasingly  higher.  Newspapers,  radio  and 
television  time,  and  travel  have  become  cam- 
paign necessities  and  must  be  paid  for. 

Unleiis  we  are  to  say  that  only  rich  men 
should  become  candldaica  for  public  office  we 
must  recognize  the  need  and  make  provision 
for  campaign  contributions.  But  the  public 
poeses-ses  a  genuine  concern  In  the  amount 
of,  the  source  of.  the  character  of.  and  the 
circumstances  sturoundlng  such  contribu- 
tions. 

Most  political  contributions.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, ore  made  with  the  honest  and  aiMve- 
boord  intention  of  supporting  one  Qf  con- 
tending philosophies  of  government,  or  be- 
cause of  respect  and  admiration  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  some  political  contributors  ma; 
have  selfish  alms:  they  may  expect  quid  for 
quo.  It  Is  this  type  of  contribution  chat  we 
must  be  concerned  with  and  that  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  control. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  and  of  those  who  came  after 
them  that  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
owe  his  election  to  the  suffrage  of  his  con- 
stituents and  tbat  be  should  be  answerable 
only  to  them  and  to  his  conscience  for  bis 
words  and  deeds. 

Despite  this  intent,  certain  influences  exist 
which  tend  to  alter  our  traditional  pattern. 
Not  content  with  limiting  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress  to  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  from  their  own  Stat«,  as  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution,  some  individuals 
have  participated,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
In  States  other  than  their  own. 

Mr.  LoNO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PaouTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  reach  the  situation  I  shall 
picture  to  him.  and.  If  so,  how?  Suppose  a 
man  slmpl^  mails  his  contribution  or  leaves 
It  on  someone's  doorst«p.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  cover  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Paotrrr.  I  believe  that  when  I  have 
concluded  my  prepared  statement  and  have 
read  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  I  will 
have  answered  the  Senator's  question  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Some  of  these  Individuals  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  have  been  well  Inteutloned  and 
not  motivated  by  selfish  Interest.  Others, 
bowev-er.  have  had  no  such  hlgb-mlnded  In- 
spiration. Their  financial  contributions  have 
been  made  with  the  hope,  if  not  the  under- 
standing, that  the  candidate  would  cherish. 
protect  and.  If  possible,  advance  their  pri- 
vate, special  interests. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  citizens 
of  one  State  should  not  meddle  in  the  pol- 
itics of  another  State.  Certainly,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  influence,  by  contribu- 
tions, the  nomination  or  election  of  candi- 
dates In  several  States,  for  any  rcttaon  what- 
soever. 
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I  am  also  firmly  of  the  belief  that  no  in- 
dividual or  group  should  have  the  right  to 
make  political  contributions  through  a  mid- 
dleman. Not  only  does  this  conceal  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  real  contributor.  It  also  affords 
an  opportunity  for  circumventing  the  sutu- 
tory  limitations  relating  to  political  contri- 
butions. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  to 
the  bill  (S.  2436».  the  Federal  Elections  Act 
of  1959.  Is  not  presented  as  a  cure-all  It 
cannot  change  the  mind£  and  hearts  of  men 
with  evil  intent.  It  does,  however,  seek  to 
control,  In  what  I  believe  Is  a  fair,  realistic, 
and  practical  manner,  the  actions  of  their 
hands. 

The  PaesroiKG  OmcEs.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  suspend.  Once  more  the  Chair 
would  state  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  entitled  to  attention,  under  the  rules.  He 
Is  deserving  of  being  heard. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  My  proposal  would  prohibit 
any  person  from  making  a  political  con^- 
tribution  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  candidate 
seeking  nomination  or  election  outside  the 
contributor's  own  State  for  the  ofllce  of 
0.3.  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress. 

There  would  be  no  prohibition,  bow- 
ever,  against  contributing  to  preeldentlal 
and  vice-presidential  candidates,  since  my 
proposal  specifically  permits  contributions 
to,  or  on  behalf  of,  candidates  running  in 
elections  which  are  conducted  within  the 
State  in  which  the  person  making  the  con- 
tribution resides. 

Groups  formed  in  one  State,  which  are 
not  affiliated  with  a  naUonal  party,  would 
be  prohibited  by  ipy  proposal  from  making 
contributions  to  influence  the  nomination 
or  election  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  other  States.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
no  prohibition  against  activities  of  a  local 
organized  committee  In  a  State  making 
contributions  so  long  as  Its  activities  were 
confined  to  elections  within  the  State  and 
are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

National.  State,  and  local  committees 
which  are  genuine  adjuncts  of  a  national 
political  party  would  be  exempt  under 
my  proposal,  from  the  prohibition  against 
Interstate  political  donations.  There  are 
several   good   reasons   for   this   exemption: 

In  the  first  place,  no  national  political 
party  organization  or  any  adjunct  thereof 
contributes  financially  to  candidates  In 
State  primaries  or  other  State  nomination 
systems.  They  only  contribute  toward  the 
election  of  candidates  in  several  States. 

This  exemption  v«uld  result  In  a  more 
extensive  channeling  of  campaign  funds 
through  legitimate  political  committees; 
and.  under  the  law.  such  committees  are 
required  to  file  reports  of  their  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  Other  committees 
professing  to  be  educational  or  nonpolltlcal 
in  character  eometimea  do  not  consider 
themselves   so   obligated. 

Another  major  feature  of  my  amendment 
would  make  It  a  violation  of  law  for  any 
person  to  make  a  political  contribution  out 
of  funds  made  available  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose without  disclosing  at  the  time  the 
contribution  is  made  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  made  sucb  funds  avail- 
able. 

This  "who  gave  It"  provision  would  be 
applicable  to  contributions  mode  to  na- 
tional political  parties  and  genuine  ad- 
juncts thereof,  but  would  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  by  them. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe  Sena- 
tor yield,  before  he  leaves  tbat  paragraph? 

Mr.  PaoUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  have  been  listening  most  at- 
tentively to  the  Senators  explanation  of  his 
amendment.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand It.  I  recall  that  when  Senator  Bob 
Taft  was  running  for  reelection,  which  was 
before  I  wsa  a  Member  ot  tbe  Senate,  as  a 
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cUticn  I  WBS  much  Interested  in  bU  cam- 
paign, and  1  rememtwr.  poor  as  I  was,  I  sent 
nuu  $a  toward  his  campaign  In  the  State  of 
Ohio,  although  I  was  a  resident  or  the  State 
ol  New  Hampshire.  11  the  Senutor'-s  amend, 
ment  were  adopted,  would  it  preclude  that 
being  done? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  The  Senator  could  make  the 
contni'utlon  il  he  made  It  to  an  adjunct  or 
a  national  political  organization  In  Ohio. 

Mr.    Cotton.   An   adjunct    of   a    tiationnl 
political  party? 
Mr.  PaovTY.  Tes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  This  was  an  election  cam- 
paign. It  was  sent,  probably,  to  the  treas- 
urer or  Senator  T^rfs  own  campaign.  I  had 
no  special  Interest  in  any  or  the  other  can- 
didates running  In  Ohio. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  have  pre- 
cluded me  ir  I  hod  been  wealthy  enough  to 
sent  Bob  Taft  »10,00«?  Could  I  have  sent 
It  to  him  under  the  Senator's  amendment  ^ 
Mr.  Paourr.  Yes.  I  shall  come  to  that  a 
little  later  through  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  which  I  believe  WUI  bring  out  those 
points  very  clearly.  I  would  much  prefer  not 
to  yield  runher  at  this  point  untU  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  conclude  my  statement 
and  to  read  the  series  of  questions  and 
answera. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator rurther. 

Mr.  Paoirrr.  I  am  sure  1  will  clariry  the 
point  ror  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  Just  one  question  on  that  point.  Would 
the  Senator's  amendment  preclude  the  poe- 
slbillty  of  a  personal  contribution  to  the 
Taft-ror-Senator  campaign  In  1944  or  1950 — 
Just  to  use  that  as  an  illustration? 

Mr,  PiotTTT.  It  would  preclude  the  send- 
ing of  money  across  state  lines  for  use  In  » 
prunary  campaign.  It  would  prohibit  the 
Interstate  donation  or  funds  in  a  primary 
campaign.  Theoretically  such  a  donation 
could  be  made  If  some  political  adjunct  or 
a  national  political  party  or  local  state  com- 
mittee wished  to  receive  the  money  and 
turn  It  over  to  the  Taft-for-Senator  cam- 
paign. It  could  be  done  on  that  basis  Ob- 
viously political  organizations  of  national 
parties  are  not  going  to  contribute  finan- 
cially to  primary  campaigns. 

Mr.  BcsR.  However,  whether  It  be  a  pri- 
mary or  an  election  campaign,  after  the  pri- 
mary the  Senator's  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit a  girt  from  out  ot  the  state  to  the 
Taft-ror-Senator  campaign  committee 
directly? 

Mr.  PaouTT.  ir  the  Senator  will  be  patient, 
I  will  answer  au  those  questions  a  little  later 
on  in  some  detail.  Then  the  Senator  wui 
bave  a  much  better  understanding  of  what 
my  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  BcsH.  I  will  not  delay  the  Senator 
The  Senator  had  already  covered  that  point 
and  I  mtrely  wished  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stood the  amendment. 
Mr.  PaoDTT.  I  shall  bring  out  those  points 

In  short,  then,  my  amendment  would  ac- 
complish two  major  objectives. 

First,  It  would  prohibit  Individuals  and 
groups  in  one  State  rrom  contributing  to 
candidates  who  are  running  for  the  House  or 
Senate  In  another  State.  That  Is  a  direct 
contribution.  It  wonld  not.  however  stop  an 
individual  or  a  group  In  one  Stat*  from  giv- 
ing to  a  regular  Republican  or  Democratic 
committee  In  another  state. 

Secondly,  It  would  prohibit  a  middleman 
rrom  making  a  oontrlbutlon  to  a  candidate 
for  the  Bouse  and  Senate  unless  the  middle- 
man disclosed,  at  the  time  the  contribution 
was  made,  who  made  the  money  available  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  the  donation. 

Naturally,  my  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire a  regular  Republican  or  DemocraUc 
Party  organteatlon  to  revea:  to  a  candidate 
where  It  got  the  money  it  Is  gi/lng  the  can- 


didate. Such  an  administrative  task  would 
be  well  nigh  Impossible  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  ln.iEmuch  as  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  because  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the 
.Senate  to  rely  on  my  own  Interpretation  of 
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cal  action  committees  of  labor  mUons.  have 
kept  wltnm  the  >S,0O0  limitation  when  malt- 
ing direct  CDUtributions  to  Individual  caa- 
dtdate^  for  Coupre^. 

Que.iion  a;  Would  It  be  legal  lor  an  m- 


.Senate  to  rely  on  my  own  InterpretaOon  of         Que.iion  2:  Would  It  be  legal  lor  an  m 
existing  election  laws,  I  submitted  a  series  oI-*aividual  to  lai   contribute  to  several  d^H^- 

Dlvloiou  or  the  Library  of  Congresa  1  miEht     Klve  more  in.n  .jinno  .„  .^.rZt.  *    ' 


"J  f"-""- -•.-"»  M"»^"""a  I"  v"<s  /vuivrican  Jjaw 

Olvloiou  or  the  Library  of  Congrfesa.  I  might 
say  that  Mr.  Samuel  H  Still,  who  prepared 
the  answers  to  the-^  hypothetical  questions 
concerning  present  statutes  u  i  recognized 
authority  In  this  field. 

I  shall  now  read  the  qu-^lona  and  an- 
sa'ers; 

Question  1 :  An  Individual  in  SUte  A  goes 
to  a  Republican  town  committee  In  Stale  A 
and   contributes  $10,000   to   the   committee 
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with  the  understanding  that  It  will  he  used     ol  Columbia  or  In  any  Territo,7or  ooieScn 
to  further _the  campaign  of  Jones  for  the  VS.     ot  the  United  Stati  '•  JT  h„?.H  S^.™" 
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to  further  the  campaign  of  Jones  for  the  US 
senate  In  State  B, 
Question  1(a) :  Could  he  give  610,000? 
Answer:  Yes  By  the  very  terms  of  section 
608  the  $5,000  limitation  does  'not  apply  to 
contributions  made  to  or  by  a  State  or  local 
committee  or  other  State  or  local  organiza- 
tion or  to  similar  committees  or  organlza- 
Uons  m  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  states," 
(18  U.S.C.,  sec.  608  la)  .1  While  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  or  the  United  States,  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  wrot«: 

"Section  is  (18  D.S.C .  sec.  608),  though 
in  term  limiting  to  »5,0O0  the  amount  any 
Individual  may  contribute  to  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  ror  his  nomination  and 
election.  In  ract  restrlcu  only  the  channels 
through  which  such  contributions  can  be 
made  since  State  and  local  cooumttees  are 
exempted  rrom  the  application  of  the  act. 
(6  Fed.  Bar  Journal  13  (1944).)" 

Question  Kb):  Would  It  be  legal  ror  Re- 
publican town  committee  In  State  A  to  give 
to  the  Joncs-for-Senate  conunlttee  In  State 
B? 

Answer:  Yes.  Section  608(a)  does  "not 
apply  to  contributions  made  to  or  by  a  State 
or  local  committee."  (is  D.S.C.  sec.  608(a)  > 
Question  1(c):  Would  It  be  legal  for  the 
Jones-for-Senate  committee  m  state  B  to 
use  the  money  thus  received? 

Answer.  Yes.  Section  608(a)  only  applies 
to  contributions  and  not  to  expenditures  or 
use  of  funds.  There  is  no  restrlcUons  under 
either  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  or  the  per- 
tinent sections  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  a  State 
or  local  committee  unless  the  SUte  or  local 
committee  Is  actmg  as  an  agent  (bona  fide) 
or  the  candidate.  The  phrase  "Indirectly" 
or  "on  one's  behair"  In  a  criminal  statute 
must  be  strictly  construed.  The  Supreme 
Court  or  Wisconsin  has  held  that  the  phrase 
"on  his  behalT"  as  employed  In  a  statute 
limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  spent 
by  or  on  behaU  of  a  candidate  for  public 
omce,  and  reqiurlng  an  account  or  expendi- 
tures to  be  filed,  means  "by  someone  who 
acts  for  him  (the  candldatel  In  the  sens* 
that  an  agent  acts  for  and  on  behaU  of  his 
principal  "  and  If  no  authority,  express  or 
Implied,  exists  the  disbursement  Is  not  made 
on  behair  of  the  person  sought  to  be  charged 
(State  ex  rel.  La  roUetU  v.  KoMer  (19301 
200  Wis.  618.  228  N.w.  895) .  reported  and  an- 
notated at  69  A.L.R.  848  The  same  view  was 
taken  by  Senator  Nye's  Select  Committee  on 
Senatorial  Campaign  Expenditures,  1930-31 
(72d  Cong.,  8.  Rept.  No.  20:  CoNoatssiONiu. 
Rzcoao,  vol.  75,  pp,  977-984). 

Question  1(d):  Would  It  be  legal  ror  the 
Jones-for-Senate  committee  In  Stat*  B  to 
give  the  110,000  received  from  the  Republican 
town  committee  In  State  A  directly  to  Mr 
Jones? 

Answer.  Yea.  Under  a  strict  InterprrUtlon 
of  the  law  there  would  be  no  violation  since 
State  and  local  committees  are  exempt  Irom 
the  provisions  of  section  608ia)  limiting  con- 
tributions. However,  since  the  courts  have 
not  construed  this  section.  In  order  to  be 
!^lt.  most  committees,  including  the  polltl- 


glve  more  than  ts,000  to  any  one  or  to 
combined  number  of  such  oommlttees? 

An.stter.  Again  It  should  be  pointed  out 
section  eoaial  Is  a  criminal  statute  carrjlug 
a  penalty  of  «5.0O0  or  not  more  than  5  year" 
imprisonment,  or  both,  lor  a  violation  The 
sectlun  by  lu  very  terms  does  not  apply  to 
comribulious  made  to  or  by  "a  State  or  local 
committee  or  local  orgonjzaUon  or  to  similar 
committees  or  organizations  in  the  District 


of  the  United  States."  Although  no  lawyer 
would  advise  a  client  to  trifle  with  a  crUniiial 
ftUiute.  yet  It  is.  generally  believed  by  most 
authorities  that  the  prohibitions  of  sectiou 
008(a)  are  genernUy  direci«d  at  personal  cou- 
tribuuons  mude  directly  to  candidates  or 
made  to  the  national  commliices  or  their  ad- 
juncts such  as  the  cougreosloaal  and  scun- 
torlal  campaipi  committees  and  to  commit- 
tees operating  iji  two  or  more  Sutes  and  do 
not  apply  to  contributions  made  to  local  or 
State  committees.  (See  hearngs  on  H-R.  1167 
»»d  BJl.  433.  SuboommJttee  ou  Elections 
Committee  on  House  Admlulstratloa,  Julj  19 
and  August  I.  1957,  85tb  Cong.,  p.  iia.) 

Question  3:  Cau  an  adjunct  of  a  national 
party  committee  such  as  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  or  House  congressional  cam- 
paign committ«e  contribute  more  than  «S  not) 
to  a  candidate  for  the  Hou&e  or  Senate? 

Answer:  Conceivably  yes.  Section  608(a} 
Is  designed  to  Umit  to  »5.000  Individual  con- 
tributions to  such  campaign  committees  but 
it  falls  to  limit  contributions  or  expenditures 
made  by  such  committeea.  Tbe  only  limita- 
tion placed  on  these  committees  ore  (3  mtl- 
Uon  llmiutlons  placed  on  their  toUl  con- 
tributions received  or  total  expenditures 
mode  by  section  ao  of  the  Hatch  Act.  now 
codified  as  section  609  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code. 

Question  3(a):  Can  euch  an  adjunct  of 
a  national  party  contribute  more  than  •5.000 
to  a  Joues-for-Senat«  committee  or  Smlth- 
for-Houae  committee  rather  than  to  the 
candidate  himself? 

Answer;  There  Is  no  limltaUon  on  the  con- 
gressional campaign  committeea  except  the 
M  million  calendar  year  overall  limitation 
on  contrtbuUons  to  or  expenditures  by  such 
committees  appearing  in  section  20  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  codified  as  section  GOO  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Furthermore,  section 
608<a)  specifically  exempts  contributions  to 
such  committees  as  Jones  for  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  questions  I  have 
Just  raised  and  answered  will  give  you  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  wealcnesaea  and  limita- 
tions of  existing  law. 

I  turn  now  to  another  series  of  prepared 
questions  and  answers  which  I  think  wUl 
bring  sharply  to  focus  the  objenivcs  of  my 
amendment. 
I  read  fun.her: 

Question.  Under  existing  law.  what  can 
an  individual  do  If  he  wants  to  influence  a 
senatorial  or  congressional  election  outside 
his  own  State? 

Answer.  Ho  can  give  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  to  further  a  Jones -for-Senator  cam- 
paign a-<i  long  as  he  malcee  his  contributions 
to  various  Jones-for-Scuator  committers. 

Question.  Under  the  Prouty  amendmeiir. 
what  can  an  individual  do  if  he  wanu  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  a  congressioaal  or 
senatorial  election  in  a  State  other  than  the 
one  In  which  he  has  a  legal  residence? 

Answer.  He  cannot  moke  contributions  di- 
rectly to  Jones  or  to  any  Jones-for-Seuator 
committeea.  He  could,  however,  make  ecu- 
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trtbutlons  to  recognized  Republican  or  Oem- 
ocrstlc  Party  orgunlzations.  This  would 
mean  strengthening  ol  major  political  par- 
ties and  a  channeling  of  campaign  funda 
throxigh  regular  committee  chaniiela. 

QuesUon.  What  effect  does  this  propoaal 
liflve  on  the  rights  of  national.  State,  or  local 
committees  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Paruei? 

Answer.  The  amendment  takes  no  rights 
away  from  these  regular  party  commltieea. 
For  example,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee can  still  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Jones- for -Senator  campaign.  In  fact,  the 
position  of  these  regular  party  committees 
from  a  financial  standpoint  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved  because  if  an  individual 
In  State  A  wanted  to  promote  the  candi- 
dacy of  an  Individual  In  State  B  he  would 
have  to  make  hla  contribution  to  a  regular 
party  organization  and  hope  that  it  would  go 
to  help  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  Thus. 
the  obligation,  if  any.  of  the  successful  can- 
didate would  be  to  a  party  and  not  to  an  In- 
dividual or  special  Interest  group. 

Question.  Suppose  an  organization  were 
formed  called  The  National  Group  for  a 
More  Progressive  Congress.  Could  this  na- 
tional jp'oup  send  money  to  its  local  branches 
which  would  be  used  to  Influence  the  out- 
come of  a  senatorial  or  congressional  elec- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  Because  the  national  group 
would  be  making  a  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date for  on  office  within  a  State  In  which  the 
nationoJ  group  does  not  reside. 

Question.  How  about  the  local  branch  of 
this  "National  Group  for  a  More  Progressive 
Congresa?** 

Answer,  it  could  make  contributions  to  the 
senatorial  campaign  being  conducted  within 
its  State,  but  not  out  of  funds  which  came 
from  the  national  headquEU'ters. 


Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PaoDTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  the  fact  thai  in  my 
State  there  are  hundreds — perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  fine  people  who  have  their  resi- 
dence in  Vermont  or  other  States  and  live 
there  in  the  simimer,  or  live  there  more  than 
half  the  year,  but  also  have  their  winter 
homes  In  Florida.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  by  his  amendment,  to 
prevent  persons  in  such  a  situation  from 
showing  an  Interest  In  Florida  by  making 
contributions  In  the  regular,  legal  way.  which 
must  be  shown  in  the  way  now  required  by 
State  law  ns  contributions,  to  the  campaign 
funds  of  candidates  for  tht  D.8.  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Prouty.  In  my  Judgment,  that  is  a  pre- 
rogative and  right  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  cltisens  of  the  Senator's  great  State. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  outside  the 
State  of  Florida  or  the  State  of  Vermont  has 
a  right  to  go  into  a  Sta.e  not  bis  own  to  try 
to  influence  the  citizens  or  legal  voters  of 
that  State  in  their  choice  of  the  candidates 
to  represent  them  In  Congreas. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  appreciate  the  candor  of 
the  Senator,  but  I  simply  cannot  agree  with 
him.  because  I  think  a  citizen  in  the  situa- 
tion I  have  described  has  a  proper  and  un- 
derstandable interest  In  the  type  of  repre- 
sentation which  Florlda^my  State — should 
have. 

One  more  question:  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows,  I  have  relatives  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Some  of  them,  for  family 
reasons,  have  from  time  to  time  contributed 
to  my  campaign  funds,  always  modestly,  and 
the  amounts  have  always  been  shown  In  my 
campaign  contribution  reports.  Do  I  under- 


limit   th.  «nount  of  mono,  in  In^il-JS     "'""'"'  "'"'"  ""  »'"'"''■'«"'  "'  "«  <"«tln. 
can  give? 


Answer.  No.  It  adds  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  an  Individual  can  give. 
It  places  restrictions  on  the  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  and  where  his  political  con- 
tributions are  made. 

Question.  Since  the  Prouty  proposal  would 
allow  out-of-State  groups  or  individuals  to 
contribute  to  senatorial  or  congressional 
campaigns  only  through  official  party  chan- 
nels, wouldn't  this  mean  that  any  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  candidate  during  a  primary 
election  would  have  to  come  from  the  candi- 
date's own  State? 

Answer.  Yes,  In  the  esse  of  primaries,  all 
money  used  in  the  primary  would  have  to 
be  contributed  to  the  candidate  or  his  com- 
mittees from  sources  within  that  State  If. 
for  example.  Smith,  from  State  A,  contributes 
to  the  Jones-for -Senator  campaign  in  State 
B.  there  would  be  a  vlolaUon  of  the  law. 
punl!ihable  by  nne  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Question.  Could  an  Individual  In  State  A 
contribute  to  a  presidential  campaign  under 
way  In  SUte  B? 

Answer.  Tes.  stnce  the  office  for  the 
President  Lt  "an  o""ce  with  respect  to  which 
elections  are  conducted"  within  every  SUte. 
a  person  could  make  contributions  to  presi- 
denUal  campaigns. 

Question.  In  existing  law  U  there  an^  spe- 
cific prohibition  which  would  prevent  A  do- 
nating to  a  senatorial  candidate  wltho  t 
revealing  at  the  Jme  of  tha  donation  the 
fact  that  B  provided  t..e  funds  for  the  dona- 
tion? 

Answer.  No, 

Question.  What  change  would  the  Prouty 
finiendment  make  in  this  situation? 

Answer  Under  the  Prouty  proposal,  if  A 
did  not  reveal  at  the  time  he  gave  the  money 
to  the  senatorial  candidate  the  name  of  the 
Itcrsou  who  made  .he  funds  available  to  him. 
he  could  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  S  years,  or  both. 


amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator? 

Mr  PROCTT.  Such  contributions  could  be 
made  only  if  they  were  made  through,  for 
example,  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  They  could  not  be 
made  directly. 

Mr.  Holland.  These  contributions  are 
made  for  primary  races.  Of  course,  party  con- 
tributions are  not  made  In  primary  races. 
because  in  those  races  I  will  be  a  candidate. 
OS  I  have  always  been  in  the  past,  against 
other  members  of  my  party.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  by  his  amend- 
ment would  preclude  the  natural  expression 
of  interest,  concern,  and  support  by  the  rel- 
atives of  a  candidate  in  the  primary  for 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatlve<>.  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  provision  should  be 
engrafted  into  Federal  law. 

Mr.  PaouTY.  That  is  not  the  problem  to 
which  my  amendment  Is  directed;  It  U  di- 
rected toward  outside  interests,  who  have 
no  personal  concern  with  what  goes  on  with- 
in a  State.  Such  interests  may  be  trying  to 
influence  the  elecUon  within  that  State  of 
someone  who  may  be  susceptible  lo  their 
wishes  and  interests  after  his  election. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  appreciate  the  fraokness 
of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am  grateful 
for  his  allowing  me  to  Interrupt  him.  How- 
ever, It  seems  to  me  that  his  amendment, 
cutting  squarely  across  the  lines  of  natural 
Interest  of  relatives  and  the  natural  interest 
of  people  who  have  part-time  homes  In  their 
adoptive  Stale,  such  as  Is  so  often  the  case 
In  my  State,  and  in  other  States  which  I 
see  represented  In  the  ChamlMr,  would  be 
entirely  unrealistic,  so  I  shall  regretfully 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  a  great  many 
summer  visitors  come  to  Vermont,  through- 
out the  State;  and  we  Uke  to  have  them 
there.  But  unless  they  are  permanent  resi- 
dents and  legal  voters.  I  do  not  twlieve  It 
Is  their  right  to  try  to  determine  the  choice 


of  the  people  of  Vermont  with  respect  to 
their  represenutlves  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
re-sentalives  or  In   the  Senate. 

Mr.  OoLOWATER.  Mr.  Pre-Hldent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

The  PaasmiNG  OmcEit  (Mr.  Cotton  In  the 
chain  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield 
to  the  Senritor  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  pRot'TV.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GoLDWATSK.  1  Wish  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  make  clear  for  mo.  if  he 
can — because  It  is  not  clear  now — whether 
his  amendment  applies  only  to  primaries, 
or  whether  It  also  applies  lo  the  general 
elections. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  Under  the  provliions  of  the 
amendment,  money  can  he  sent  to  a  Slate 
to  be  used  in  a  general  election:  but  the 
money  must  be  contributed  to  an  adjunct. 
State  or  local,  of  a  nations!  poliMcal  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  QoLDWATER.  So  the  amendment  would 
wpply  to  a  general  election,  as  well  as  to  a 
primary,  would  It? 

Mr.  pRotJTT.  Tea.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  a  person  outside  of  a  parti- 
cular State  could  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  campaign  of  a  candidate  In  that  State; 
but  such  a  person  could  contribute  to  a 
State  committee  or  to  a  local  committee: 
and,  in  turn,  that  committee  could  turn  over 
thft  money  to  the  candidate,  if  that  were 
wished. 

Mr.  OoLDWATCR.  I  wish  to  ask  a  practical 
question  In  regard  to  a  matter  about  which 
I  happen  to  know  something.  Inasmuch  as 
I  am  the  chairman  of  a  campaign  commit- 
tee: Suppose  a  prospective  contributor  did 
not  wish  to  contribute  money  to  a  committee 
but  wished  to  give  the  money  directly  to  a 
person  who  was  running  for  office,  and  sup- 
pose the  prospective  contributor  refused,  in 
fact,  to  contribute  the  money  to  a  commit- 
tee. In  that  event,  what  would  be  the  sit- 
uation, under  this  amendment? 

Mr  Proctt.  I  believe  such  a  person  could 
give  the  money  to  the  committee,  and  could 
request  that  the  money  be  turned  over  to 
the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  OoLDWATER.  Does  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senator  from  Vermont  make  clear  that 
that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  PROLTY.  I  think  it  does  make  that  clear 
Mr.    GoLDWATKR.    Mt.    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  further  to  me? 

The    pRssiDiNG   OmcER.    (Mr.    Hruska    in 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  Prouty.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OoLDWATER.  I  also  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion "Which  goes  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  amendment;  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  considered  this 
point:  It  has  long  been  my  understanding 
that  a  Senator  does  not  represent  a  partic- 
ular SUte.  but.  Instead,  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  If 
that  be  true — and  according  to  my  reading 
of  the  Intent  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  according  to  aU  I  have  been  taught 
on  that  subject.  It  Is  true — it  Is  perfectly 
natural  for  a  resident  of  Vermont  to  have  an 
Interest  in  the  election  of  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arizona,  or  vice  versa,  or  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  election  of  a  Senator  from 
any  cnher  State.  I  believe  that  candidates 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  would  be  made  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure,  because  they,  too, 
under  the  constitutional  Intent,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  represent  the  entire  Nation,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  their  particular  districts. 
But  I  am  fearful  that  if  we  were  to  use  the 
approach  the  Senator  from  Vermont  pro- 
poses, we  would  be  treading  very  dangerous- 
ly upon  the  constitutional  Intent.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROCTY.  Of  course,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  well  knows,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
However.  I  anticipated   that   this   question 
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might  be  raised;  so.  If  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona win  bear  with  me.  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  Constitution  and  a  leading  authority  on 
this  and  related  points. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  article  I.  section  4.  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
stitution, reading  as  follows: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  RepresentatlvM 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  leeis- 
lature  thereof" 

But  there  Is  also  the  following  quaiiflca- 
tlon ; 

"but  the  Congress  may  at  any  tlm*  by  law 
niake  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

Those  words  In  the  Constitution  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  manner  in  which 
elections  are  conducted  is  of  concern  to  Con- 
gress  and  may  be  regulated  by  Congresa 

A  comprehensive  Federal  statute,  enacted 
ahortty  after  the  Civii  War,  outlawed  a  num- 
ber of^rpes  of  fraudulent  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices. That  statute  was  held  invalid  In  part 
as  it  applied  to  municipal  elections:  but  it 
was  otherwise  considered  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  bv 
the  Constitution.  * 

Edward  Corwin.  the  constitutional  expert 
points  out  that  the  National  Governnient: 
has  a   right   to   regulate   primary   elections 

S  m".^^  "°,'*r  S^'*  »»*  ^o"-  nomination 
or  Members  of  Congress,  where  such  primary 
is  made  by  State  law  "an  integral  par?  of  the 
procedure  of  choice,  or  whe?e.  in  fact  the 
primary  effectively  controls  the  choice  " 

Hla  viewpoint  reUes.  In  part,  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  case  of  Vnited 

t^V?^»  **"  *^*"  *"****  previously  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill.  ^ 

^..^lu**  ^-  f*'"'^'  a  n"ted  constitutional 
authority,  who  edited  for  the  Ubnry  of 
Conp-ess  the  annotated  version  of  the  Con- 
atltutlon,  to  Which  all  lawyers  refer.  Indi- 
an". *°,^*"*^  vo'"n»e  that  a  State  may  not 
%it  !?.  ^*1*  *i"^lflcaHon8  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
•  H  .  K^K  «' Representatives.  He  points  out 
1^«L  °i?  'k^  "°"^  ''"^  ^he  Seriate  have 
aeated  Members  who  were  elected  during 
their  terms  of  office  as  State  Judges,  dcspitf 

TjT"'^JiL^ ,"'":!'  ""  »^P'«"'UtlvM  and 

.J!",?"""°"'  "  ™''  ^'  "'a  th"'  »  Rep»- 
Mntatlv.    or   a   Senator   takes    an   oath   of 

StL^  "• ""'  ^  ""  ^"'*-  ■""  "  '"«  "■■"« 

„„^,„""',  ?"»""  "°">  Arizona  know.,  the 
opinion  I  have  Just  read  Is  not  mp  personal 
opinion:  It  Is  the  opinion  of  somrno^d 
constitutional  authorities. 

h^'^n^"^"*™-  °"'-  '  *"""'  "y  question 
?i^.  ,  l"°  «""P'«ely  answered  I  still 
r^,^*,  ,".1"  '  "•'•  '""f  '■"""a  »  be  the 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution— 
namely,  that  Interest  in  the  U  3  SenaM  l> 
nationwide,  and  Is  not  to  be  coiSaM  wHhl' 
the  boundaries  of  any  one  State  """"'' 
Because  of  that  long-held  belief  on  mv 
part  In  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  framfrs 
Of  the  Constitution.  I  have  always  felt  ^" 

If  I  yrtsh  to  do  so— to  contribute  money  to 

was  raised  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
from  Vermont  whether,  under  this  amend- 
^TVt^'Z"'."  "'^'  '"  '"e  reelection  of 
with  whl?^  '2'  S""  '^°"'  ■"  «»">«tlon 
Th!?  Z  °!'  "'°"^  """"  ""'  solicited 
throughout  the  Katlon,  would  be  perrolMlbte 
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Mr.  Paoirrr.  Only  if  the  funds  were  con- 
tributed through  recognized  adjuncu  of  a 
national  political  party. 

Mr  GoLDWATa.  In  that  event,  the  "Sob 
Taft  lor  Senator"  campaign,  which  certainly 
had  national  Interest  which  extended  acroi 
all  state  lines,  would  be  prohibited,  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  would  It? 

Mr.  Paotrrr.  That  Is  correct. 

.^li^H  °°'-f''»™'-  On«  again  I  might  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Vermont  that— par- 
ticularly m  these  days,  when  many  people, 
m  both  parties,  question  whether  they  owe 
allegiance  to  any  particular  party,  but.  In- 
stead, look  upon  themselves  as  Independ- 
ents—we  might,  as  actually  is  the  case  and 
we  Bnd  this  situation  existing  in  both 
parties,  that  And  Individuals  would  object 
to  contributing  to  any  party;  Instead,  they 
would  wish  to  contribute  to  an  individual 
candidate  Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
not  reel  that  Is  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  of  the  country? 

Mr  PaooTY.  1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  the 
most  qualified  person  to  argue  what  is  pro- 
vided  under  the  ConstltuUon 

.hf'?r.'T ■  '"  ""^"'^  »  the  reelection  of 
the  late  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio.  I  may  point 
out  thav.  in  that  connection,  anyone  ouuide 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  could,  under  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  amendment,  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  State  committee  or  to  a  local 
committee,  which  could  have  used  In  be- 
half of  the  reelection  of  Senator  Taft  the 
money  thus  contributed. 

In  that  case,  money  poured  In  from  many 
grouiM  all  over  the  country.  Including  laboi 
organizations.  ' 

1  beueve  It  Is  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ohio,  or  any  other  State,  to  determine  partic- 
ularly In  the  primary  elections,  whom  they 

tru„?te?i[rer  '"""  '"  ""  '^"^^'^  »' 
,nVjf,°?''°""™  ■*'  ""=  '""»  I  Should  like 
ZZT.^H,?°^''i.  ""  ^*"''""  '™°>  Vermont 
S^^hf^  .  "'"  *""'  "f"-  '^'-  iMtance,  If  I 
™f?n,'° ,?""""'""  "  ""  Senators  cam- 
S^Sif  nn  ^'™°f'  »*'»  'he  time  for  his 
reelection  campaign  came,  could  t  do  so  bv 
sending  my  check  to  the  Vermont  Republi- 
can organization,  but  with  the  speclflrpm- 
vlElon  that  the  money  was  to  be  u2^^™r 
the  rejection  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont' 
Mr^Paotrrr.  I  beUeve  so,  provided  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  Arizona  epeclfled  that  he  wanted 
the  money  spent  in  that  manner 

th^'.m'^Sif  *""  **■■  Pf^'O'lt.  I  believe 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
^„,Ml  "f"^  "tongerous  one,  although  I  do 
not  wish  to  labor  the  point 

thi  S^".'"',"'  "n'««»'«nd  the  Intentions  of 

the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  believe  they 

are  very  honorable.  ' 

But  I  believe  the  amendment  Implnce*  on 

Itand",;?'!*""™'  "'"'■  "  '  correctfy "Sder" 
stand  the  last  remarks  the  Senator  from  Vcr- 

amendment  could  result  In  depriving  a  can 

'"S^^„'",  '"T  ""'^''  '""'y  wouid^'e'ws 
Both  of  us  know  that  Stat,  committee,  »re 

?^.r'.;?'^  ??""P"««'y  '"«°<"y  to  candidates. 
Therefore.  If  we  deprive  a  candidate  of  his 
normal  means  of  obtaining  fund,  with  which 
to  run  for  election  we  shall  cause  great  dan- 
f™;.,"fK  '°  ^P^'t'-lg  on  that  point  I  speak 
from  the  practical  point  of  view. 

,hi^'^°V  H™''"-.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  agree  that  In  a 
general  election  a  Republican  State  organu 
^tlon  always  win  support  the  nominee  of  the 
Repub  lean   Party  or  the  candidate  of   the 

?r'.SiV  .t"  '"""'■  ■••Ka"-0'<"»  of  whether  the 
organization  supported  that  candidate  m  the 
primary. 

Mr,  OoLOWATEa.  Well,  I  cannot  agree  100 
percent  with  that,  but  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  this  business  of  raising  money 
for  candidates  I.  not  the  easy  thing  it  ^ 
portrayed  to  be   I  have  been  m  this  acUvIt, 
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for  some  time,  and  T  must  report  It  u  dim- 
cult,  particularly  when  we  have  to  go 
through  party  channels  to  get  money  and 
both  parties  have  trouble  raising  money 
When  certain  candidates  whose  philosophies 
agree  with  those  of  the  people,  and  who  are 
able,  are  running,  persons  or  groups  should 
be  able  to  give  money  In  any  amount  to  that 
particular  candidate.  I  think  the  Senator 
Will  Bnd  m  his  own  state  there  Is  as  much 
money  raised  by  a  candidate  as  u  ralMd 
by  the  party  Itself.  I  repeat.  I  think  this  Is 
a  dangerous  step  to  take,  although  I  do  not 
by  that  statement  condemn  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  because  I  know  his  Inten- 
tions are  completely  honorable.  I  wish  I 
could  agree  wl;h  him.  put  In  thU  case  I 
must  dlsagrec- 

Mr  PaouTT.  I  do  not  feel  that  If  I  wished 
to.  and  certainly  I  do  not  have  that  desire 
I  would  have  or  should  have  the  tight  to  go 
into  the  state  of  Arli»na.  If  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  prl- 
m.iry  Hght.  and  contribute  to  his  campaign 
or  his  opponent's  campaign.  I  think  that  Is 
a  matter  to  be  handled  purely  within  the 
state,  and  the  voters  of  Arizona  should  make 
that  choice,  without  outside  Influence  We 
know  that  matter  has  been  one  of  the  great 
dimcultles  of  the  past.  Outside  Interests 
have  gone  Into  a  State  and  have  tried  to 
nominate  candidate,  of  either  party  not 
because  they  were  interested  In  the  least 
with  respect  to  the  Stat*  In  question  but 
because  they  were  or  thought  they  were 
going  to  gain  something  If  those  particular 
candidates  were  elected.  It  has  happened  In 
the  past  oiuy  too  frequently.  I  am  siue  no 
one  approves  of  It, 

Mr.  GoLDWATca  One  more  question  comes 
to  my  mind,  because  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond).  Is  preaenUy  slt- 
Ung  behind  me.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  recall  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  elected  by  a  wnte-ln  vote  He 
had  no  party  backing  at  all.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  could  not 
have  received  contributions  from  either 
party,  because  neither  party  was  backing 
him.  What  would  the  Senator  say  about  a 
caM  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  PaotTTT.  That  Is  an  Intrastate  affair 
Money  conld  be  raised  from  the  local  com- 
mittees. 
Mr.  OoLDwATca.  Prom  citizens  In  the  state 
Mr.  Pkoutt.  Prom  citizens  in  the  State  or 
from  local  committees. 

Mr.  OoLDWATxa.  Certalhlv.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  In  this  case  was  not 
running  as  a  Republican,  although  I  wish  he 
were  a  Republican  He  did  not  believe  In  the 
Democratic  Party  He  did  not  believe  Id  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  Be  ran 
In  his  own  right  aa  a  candidate.  He  could 
then  not  get  money  from  normal  sources  I 
had  a  great  Interest  In  the  Senators  election 
:  supplied  a  little  bit  of  money  tor  hu  cam- 
palgD.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  knew  It  I  lelt 
It  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country 
lo  have  In  the  Senate  a  man  like  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  felt  It  within  my 
cohttltutlonal  rights  to  send  a  very  nominal 
check  for  his  campaign. 

I  would  not  want  to  feel,  in  any  comlne 
election,  that  as  an  American  citizen.  I  would 
be  precluded  from  helping  candidates  run 
for  oOlce  from  either  party,  or  from  outside  of 
either  party,  with  whose  philosophy  I  agreed 
I  am  afraid  this  amendment  will  destroy  that 
right  which  1  feel  Is  mine  under  the  Constl- 

tUttOII. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  It  would  not  alter  the  right  In- 
sofar as  a  general  election  Is  concerned  It 
would  alter  It.  for  all  practical  puriKaes  in 
a  primary  campaign. 

Mr.  OOLDWATD.  Now.  in  a  primary  cam- 
paign I  can  see  some  argument  for  the 
amendment,  but  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
earlier  said  that  this  amendment  would  ap- 
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ply  to  general  elMtlons.  also.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  that  potut  clear.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  primary  la  over  and  Candidate  Smltb 
Is  the  nominee  of  the  party;  he  la  !n  tbe^gen- 
eral  election.  Does  the  Senator"*  amendment 
apply  to  the  general  election? 

Mr.  PBotrrr.  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
Senator  to  contribute  funds  to  a  candidate 
In  a  State  other  than  his  own  by  contrite- 
uting  the  IHnOs  through  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  poUUcal  parties  or  committees. 
The  Senator  could  not  malte  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  candidate. 

Mr.  GoLDWATca.  But  I  would  have  to  Indi- 
cate when  I  mode  that  contribution  that  my 
check  wos  for  Candidate  Smith? 

Mr.  PaouTT.  Tes.  if  the  Senator  wanted  it 
used  for  that  specmc  purpose. 

Mr.  OotiiwiTiii.  We  have  to  recognlae  the 
fact  that  a  party  may  not  want  to  do  that 
Would  the  party  be  bound  to  use  the  check 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr  Paotrrv.  No.  I  do  not  think  the  party  or 
committee  would  have  to  accept  that  check 
for  that  purpose  u  it  did  not  want  to.  I  as- 
sume that  in  a  general  election  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  committees  or  parties 
would  go  all  out  to  elect  their  candidates 

Mr.  OoiowsTEK  I  wish  I  could  agree  that 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party  whole- 
heartedly back  candidates  of  their  party.  Uu- 
fortunately,  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

Mr.  PaocTT.  They  may  not  be  happy 
with  the  seiecUon.  but.  generally  speaking. 
I  think  the  parties  are  going  to  support 
their  candidate!,  when  the  chips  ore  down 
in  a  general  election. 

Mr.  HiKNiHca.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  yield  for  a  statement  and 
perhaps  questions? 
Mr.  Piotrrr.  Tes. 

Mr.  Hekkihcs.  t  want  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  Senator's  Interest  In 
bringing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  IMS 
up  to  date  by  making  the  ceiling  as  weU  as 
the  publicity  and  reporting  provisions  more 
realtetlc.  In  the  light  of  the  Senator's  consci- 
entious desire  to  contribute  to  the  bin.  I  have 
undertaken  to  analyze  hU  proposal.  If  I  make 
onj  misstatements  In  connection  with  my 
understanding  of  it,  I  would  apprecute  my 
friend  from  Vermont  correcting  me. 

1  would  at  the  outset  like  to  say  that  I  re- 
gret the  Senator's  amendment  was  not  pre- 
sented a  utile  earlier,  so  that  we  might  have 
given  It  some  more  study;  but  may  I  ask 
him  this  question:  Suppose  In  the  bill  the 
Elections  Act  of  1959— State  committees,  by 
which  I  mean  legally  consUluted  committees 
within  the  States,  within  the  respective  or 
several  political  parties,  are  not  required  to 
report— what  would  the  Senator's  answer  be 
to  the  suggestion  that,  there  being  no  re- 
porting requirements  as  relaUog  to  omdal 
State  committees  for  parties.  It  would  open 
the  door  to  the  funneling  off  of  funds  not 
otherwise  subject  to  reporting  under  amend- 
ments previously  adopted  and  under  other 
terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Paonr.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  mv 
tmderstandlng. 

Mr.  HsKNUfcs.  I  do  not  want  to  misunder- 
stand the  Senator,  t  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  trj  to  clarify  by  own  understanding 
of  the  amendment  the  Senator  has  olTered 

Mr.  PaoDTT.  I  assume  that  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  which  was  agreed  to  this 
afternoon  such  committees  woiild  be  required 
to  report,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  RnnnKca.  The  Senator  would  say 
then,  that  there  would  be  no  real  or  present 
danger,  under  that  interpretation,  as  to  any 
money  being  channeled  In  other  directions 
for  the  benent  of  specific  candidates,  without 
it  being  reported? 

Mr.  PaotiTT.  I  would  think  not. 
Mr.  BlHHiNcs.  As  I  understand  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  amendment 
would  change  18  nmted  states  Code  a03  as 
reported  in  the  bill  before  us.  in  that  It 
would  modify  subsection  lal  and  enact  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
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Mr.  Peobtt.  Th-at  Is  correct 
Mr.  HcNKiNGs.  It  would  eboDge  subsec- 
tlona  (b)  and  (c)  to  aubaectlons  (d>  and  (e) 
respectively.  Am   I   correct  In  that   under- 
atandlng? 

Mr.  PROCTT.  The  Senator  1«  correct. 
Mr.  BcMNiNcs.  Therefore,  subsecUon  (a) 
would  roenact  the  cxuting  provision  con- 
tained In  the  present  Corrupt  Practlcea  Act. 
on  the  $5,000  limitation  to  individual  candi- 
dates or  political  committees;  Is  thtit  true? 

Mr.  PaouTY.  Yea,  that  U  correct,  so  Xar  as 
Intrutate  contributions  are  made. 

Mr.  HxNNiMGs.  The  Senator  la  aware  that  we 
wiu  undertake  lo  raise  the  limit  to  $10,000, 
but  the  Senator's  amendment  would  contem- 
plate that  Insotar  as  these  contrlbuuona  are 
concerned  the  amount  would  be  »5.000  and 
not  SIO.OOO;  am  I  correct  in  that  undcrtand- 
Ing? 

Mr.  Paourr.  In  case  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  adopted.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  changing  the  figure  in  my  amendment  to 
*10,000,  so  that  it  would  be  in  accord  with 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HcNNiMcs.  I  thanJe  the  Senator  for  his 
clarlflcatloD.  ^^ 

Now.  in  my  attempt  to  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  to  analyze  it.  I 
beUeve  the  modlflcaUon  removes  all  limita- 
tions on  out-of-state  contributions.  How- 
ever. It  mvist  be  read  In  conjunction  with 
subsection  (b).  which  makes  It  a  criminal 
offense  to  make  any  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
tribution In  the  campaign  for  nomination 
or  election  ouUlde  the  SUte  of  the  contribu- 
tor's residence. 
Mr.  PaouTV.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Hennincs.  That  is  the  Intea^  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  aa  he  contemplates  it. 
The  able  Senator  from  Vermont  would  also 
provide  that  only  committees  which  are  com- 
mittees of  the  regularly  organized  national 
political  partlen  are  exempt? 

Mr.  PaoDTY.  That  is  correct,  so  far  a«  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HENNiNca,  U  I  may  detain  the  Senator 
a  moment  or  two  longer,  I  should  like  to 
imderstand  a  bit  more  about  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PBotJTT.  I  wish  to  correct  my  last  an- 
swer. That  Is  correct  insofar  as  subACction 
(b)  18  concerned. 

Mr.  Hbmhtngs.  Insofar  as  subsection   (b) 
Is  concerned? 
Mi.  PmoDTT.  Tes. 

Mr.  Bennin-gs.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  made  a  very  able  presentation  of  his 
c.-«e.  The  Senator  is.  of  coutbo,  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  language  makes  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  make  contributions  In 
any  campaign  for  nomination  or  election 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  principal. 
If  the  contributor  acts  as  an  agent,  but  party 
committees  are  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Phoutt.  Are  they,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  earlier? 

Mr.  HENNiNds.  Does  the  Senator  agree  on 
that  point,  tiiat  they  are? 

Mr.  PaouTT.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
contributions  to  national  committees,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  to  be  disclosed,  but  not 
the  sources  of  contributions  made  by  them. 

Mr.  BXNKXNOB.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator's  amendment.  In 
principle,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
cern not  only  to  me  but  also  to  othera  who 
are  very  much  Interested  In  the  process  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  In  the  improving 
of  the  election  machinery  to  provide  fuller 
participation  and  greater  publicity  and  to  in- 
hibit certain  other  excesses  In  the  elective 
process. 

I  wiU  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  as 
has  been  set  forth,  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  contributing  across  State  Unes.  What 
would  the  Senator  say  as  to  that  being  pos- 
sibly vlolaUve  of  the  guarantees  of  the  flnt 
amendment?  I  was  absent  from  the  floor  for 
about  5  minutes,  because  I  had  to  make  a 
telephone  call,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  adverted  to  that  or  not. 
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Mr.  PaotTTT.  Well.  I  think  that  all  centers 
around  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  reg- 
lUate  the  election  proceedings.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  argue  a  constitutional  point  of 
law  with  the  dlstlnguishe^l  Senator,  because 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hennincs.  I  believe  the  Senator  Is  very 
modest  In  his  sutement.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  U  required  to  fulfill  the  capacity 
of  a  so-called  constitutional  lawyer,  except 
that  one  may  so  proclaim  himself  and  hope 
that  some  may  believe  he  l.s.  after  he  so  ad- 
vertises. 

There  la  one  thing  which  bothers  me  about 
this  matter,  which  has  been  expressed  to  me 
by  other  Senators,  and  I  think  stated  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality, as  the  proposal  relates  to  the  first 
amendment,  since  national  elections  are 
a  matter  of  principal  Interest  to  the  citizens 
of  every  State,  wherever  the  citizens  may  be 
domiciled  or.  indeed,  wherever  their  places  of 
residence  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is 
competent  enough  as  a  lawyer  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  "residence" 
and  "domicile." 

Although  a  person  resides  in  one  State 
he  may  have  exclusive  business  interests 
m  another  State  or  In  several  States.  Even 
where  there  may  be  no  direct  economic  in- 
terest, some  relatives  or  close  associates  may 
have  their  residence  In  or  carry  their  busi- 
nesses In  other  States.  As  ha«  been  suggested, 
citizens  may  have  residence  in  one  State  but 
Blao  maintain  permanent  voting  residence 
In  another  State. 

Such  citizens  might  wish  to  support  can- 
didates of  their  choice  by  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  candidates  or  to  the  political 
parties  of  that  State.  How  is^ould  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  relate  to  that,  in  the  Sen- 
ator's belief? 

Mr.  pROtJTT.  Such  persons  would  have  to 
contribute  to  a  regularly  organized  adjunct 
of  one  of  the  two  national  political  parties 
Mr.  Hbknincs.  But  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  In  any  other  State?  I 
think  that  has  been  firmly  and  clearly  es- 
tablished by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Am 
I  correct  In  that  understanding? 

Mr.  PBotTTT.  Well,  they  can  contribute  In 
any  State,  but  only  through  the  regular  party 
channels. 

Mr.   Hbhnincs.   Only  within   the  State   of 
residence? 
Mr.  PnotjTT.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  HeNNii4a.>i.  No? 

Mr  pROtrrr.  No.  They  can  contribute  to  a 
Republican  or  to  a  Democratic  committee  in 
another  State.  That  money  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  candidate. 

Mr.  Hbmnincs.  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  and  I  spoke  of  U  earlier. 
They  may  not  contribute  to  an  individual 
candidate? 

Mr.  Proutt.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HcN.viNos.   In   any  SUte  except  the 
State  where  they  hold  residence? 
Mr.  Paoin-T.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Henminos.  I  assume  the  Senator  deflnes 
"residence"  as   we  generally  understand   it 
to  be.  which  U  the  place  to  which  a  person 
Intends  to  return? 

Mr.  PaocTT.  I  would  be  wiUing  to  say  "dom- 
Icle,"  If  that  is  a  more  appropriate  legal  term. 
Mr.  Henkings.  "Domicile"  and  "residence" 
are  distinct.  -^ 

Mr.  Paoxrrr.  Wherever  the  person  lives,  or 
wherever  he  votes. 

Mr.  Hennincs.  They  are  distinct,  as  the 
Senator  knowis. 

Mr,  PaouTv.  I  believe  that  the  place  where 
he  votes  would  be  the  controlling  factor. 

Mr.  Henninos.  We  may  reside  in  Wash- 
ington as  Senators,  but  our  domiciles  are 
in  the  States  whence  we  come.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  draw-  too  fine  a  distinction. 

Mr.  PaouTY.  I  think  perbapa  tbe  criterion 
is  the  place  where  the  person  is  a  legal  voter. 
Mr.  Hkkminos.  Wherever  the  person  has  a 
legal  residence. 
Mr.  Proutt.  Tea. 
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Mr.  RENHiNGa.  At  the  present  time  the 
practice  of  Interstate  contributions  and  ea- 
penditurea  is  one  of  the  most  Important  ways 
of  financing  our  elections.  I  do  not  Imow  to 
what  eitent   the  Senator  hos  studied   the 

tog  that  he  has  given  It  a  great  deal  of  sen- 
ous  consldemuon  and  thought,  because  he 
Is  of  thot  character  and  nature. 
Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

doubtful.  BO  far  as  the  design  is  concerned, 

7^t^Z  "  l^""'"  """P'  '"""  «"«  ProhlW. 
tlon  only  national  parties.  Such  a  provision 
might  tend  to  freeze  the  exutlng  pa?ty  orw° 
nlzatlons   and   make   it  dlfBcult   for  otIJr 

Irl^l^l!"^".?"^^  ^^^P"  <"  'actions  » 
arise  within  a  State.  Would  that  be  within 
the  Senator's  contemplation?    "°'  ■" '^"■'"n 

Of  ^e 7^1;-""^'^""°''  <»*  »U««menta 
oi  tne  party  are  exempt. 

Mr  Hknkinos.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator further  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PaoDTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HiHNiKos.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
indulgence  and  patience  °«"aiors 

ofT,!wt'io^?T"°°  ""'  ""  "'«"<l"tlon 
?;ih  .,  ^  <*'  «>  as  to  limit  to  »5,XK)  con- 
tributions to  individual  candidate,  irpomt 
"'bs'Snc'?"""  •'""'■'  ■«■»  to  be  wPthotit 

TxS.T.^'h  '*"'  '^'""'»  "»  W  '"at  it  ahB 
t^bi^f  l^„"  "  P/°P°"''  "^-amentT 
l^„.  •  r  12  P'O^"'""  'or  a  •10.000  overall 
llmltotlon.    The   Senator  has   already   indl 

co^t?  '"""  "^'"^  "  •loW  b  thai 
Mr.  PaotTTT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HENKiNoa.  I  believe  that  at  flrst  elance 
bnnf  totofn""  ^"''O''  '""•'"Snf  STS 
nont^^^  ^'  °£'°  ""  "■"  contributor  of 
me  is  the  handling  of  the  situation  by  way 
«,.^"°i''it"™'°''"'»'"'  """out  a  thMo^h 

Untortunately  for  all  of  us,  this  question 
was  never  discussed  In  the  comnUttM  It 
was  never  debated:  and  I  fear  that^.™ 
constitutional  questions  maTb.  ivoh^ 
t  believe  that  the  right  of  oui  to  contrlbiS 

J^d'e^'Z."'^  f  r''  °""'  ■"  "«  f  nlon  pr^ 
lvJ??„^°  contribution  Is  reported  and  la 
within  legal  limitations,  is  a  basic  rteh? 
SZ'""'  'J""""*  "<"  "y  thatT„uld^ 
tTt  5,°J?  ^"  P"'"'-  That  is  one  quMti" 
that  disturbs  me  very  deeply  i^ranou 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his  en 

lightening  statements.  "cn  lor  his  en- 

Mr.  KisTiMo.  Mr.  President    will  the  dl« 

gulshed  Senator  yield  to  me' 
Mr.  Paom-T.  I  yield. 
tb    KISTINO.  I  know  the  extremely  hlith 

?°''™  ^'Wnd  the  oirertog  of  thu  amTnd. 

pent.  I  know  the  character  of  the  Senator 

our  election  process  clean  all  the  way  I  ha™ 
watched  With  admiration  his  attituie  wUh 
reference  to  the  other  amendment  which 
we  have  considered.  wnicn 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  the  amenrt 
ment  the  Senator  now  proposed  g«s  ^tr 
I  have  .  sister  in  PennJylv^aS^.  iTl  ^re^' 
%^XT^  T""^  "'  '"  "  "«"on  to  New 

?s  th^t-cnft?""  """""^  •  -'■-  p-^'- 

^r  ^fZL  '  i^  "«  ^"'o'  »»  correct. 
Mr   KIATIKO.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 

Mbmlo^'  .i^"  ^  '*™'"'  exclude  au  «n. 
tributlons  from  anyone  outside  the  State  or 

^ter.SXr  '"^"'"  -''-  '»«  -0'- 

^e^x'^p.2':^--pv.'^|'/-H- 
«dSri?oL"°"^' "  *"*'  ■= "» '■"^~'<>"^ 


rJ^l;  ?"'™o   It  ■nlKht  be  that  some  of  ua 
might  have  a  friend  with  »lo,  who  might  live 

Sh^^rr  ^""'  ""   •«  l^lrouTof  c!In! 
tributing  to  our  campaign.  Is  It  the  feeling  of 

twn??n?"' "°?  ^'™°°'  ">"  ">ere  is  some- 
thing  inherently  wrong  to  a  resident  of  one 

StaS?""  '°*  *"  "  '=»"P"'Bn  in  another 

fntifd  ^f  U"^  '  """''  "'°  dClnltlon  or  a 
mend  could  be  extended  ad  tonmtum  The 
expTMslon  is  more  or  less  meaningless.  The 
Senator  knows  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to 
prevent.  Perhaps  this  amendment  goes  too 
1^.^  >"■  "S"  '='"•'  Ptn-Pose  to  offering  the 
amendment  was  to  get  it  on  the  record  prl- 
rnarl  y  for  future  study  and  consideration. 
I  believe  we  have  a  real  problem  when  some 
interest— labor,  business,  or  other  Interest 
or  group— comea  toto  a  state  and  tries 
to  dominate  a  primary  election  or  a  general 
election  In  that  State.  I  think  It  u  not  their 
right,  and  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  It.  Per- 
haps this  amendment  goes  too  far 

Mr.  KxsTiNo.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
senator  from  Vermont  more  completely  about 
the  abuse  or  poeslbie  abuse  to  which  he  U 
directing  his  omendment.  Knowing  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, it  is  Just  the  type  of  thing  I  would 
expect  from  him. 

Mr.  PaouTT.  t  appreelote  the  Senator's 
statement. 

V  *?''^^^'™">-  I  »ni  conoernert  about  the 
fact  that,  as  this  amendment  ,  worded  It 
goes  too  far.  I  think,  with  great  nsluctan'ce. 
I  would  have  to  oppose  the  Senators  amend- 
f.'t?.'  >«='"""  of  that  feature,  even  though 
I  think  perhaps  wo  should  try  to  frame  some 
amendment  which  will  effectuate— a»  the 
blU  doee  not— the  objectives  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  Is  so  commendabiy  seeking 

Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  expressing  that  aenttoient.  and  I 
reiterate  that  that  was  my  chief  purpose 
to  offering  the  amendment  at  this  Ume— not 
to  anoclpatlon  that  It  would  be  approved 
„,f!^w''*P  "*  ^otb  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Casi  of  South  Dakota.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  from  New  York  |Mr.  Ktsttno]  ha« 
expressed  a  fear  which  some  of  us  have,  that 
to  some  of  the  appucatlons  of  this  amend- 
«™  v.T"."'"  '^'"  I^POMlble  contribu- 
tions which  to  themselves  would  be  perfectly 
tnno<»nt.  For  example,  one  Senator  pototed 
out  that  he  had  a  oousto  In  another  state 
who  might  want  to  send  him  a  uttle  contn- 
bution  in  a  primary  campaign.  It  seems  to  me 
thot  that  to  Itself  would  not  be  objection- 
able. I  believe  that  the  mato  objective  of  the 
Senator,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  SUte  to 
preserve  Its  own  voice  and  select  Its  own 
candidates,  la  commendable. 

There  were  some  questions  directed  to  the 
Senator  which  I  thought  really  were  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  existing  law  la  it 
not  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  U  merely  reenoctment  of  provl- 
slona  of  the  existing  law? 
Mr.  PaotTTT.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely  cor- 

Mr  Cssi  of  South  Dakota.  Many  of  the 
questions   directed    to   the    Senato?   earlier 
Ln„ul,?  "'?'  ""'  •"  "o  'Ctually  with  the 
!SSh?         °'  P"^""  '*"'  "'ber  than  with 
anything  new  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  proposing. 
Mr.  PaoDTT.  That  Is  absolutely  true 
Mr.  CMX  of  South  Dakou.  I  believe  that 
before  the  Senator  concludes  his  remarks   It 
would  be  desirable  If  he  were  to  summarize 
t^f.,."""^"'"  '^^"i"  '"■hich  his  amend- 
ment makes  and  to  point  out  the  parts  of 
the  amendment  which  are  existing  law 
lu-iiV^/fV-  '  ""S"  "y  '"at  the  flrst  eub- 
sectlon  Is  almost  all  identical  with  existing 
law^  It  applies  to  Intrastate  contrlbutliM 
yield?      """■  ""■  ^"""'«"'  "I"  the  Senator 
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Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Comm.  I  thank  the  Senalor  for  ylew- 
tog  to  me.  I  recau  that  during  the  denary 
a  f?w  „""!„"'""''"  explanation  I  ad.S«^ 
S„f,T S,  ""^"^  '"  """  He  asked  me  to^ 
aSS^th.!  t""  "^  "i'  P^P"^  "marks.  I  am 
glad  that  be  now  has  very  kindly  yielded  to 

^rytnX    ""'  '""'""'  "^  '"«"o«"'on 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 

Senator,  my  good  friend  from  VermoSt  that 

1  endorse  100  percent  every  klnTwOTd  and 

tlv«  heh.^n^";:  "^  "^^  =""'  '"'O'^'  "«  mo- 
tives behind  his  amendment.  We  who  know 
him  know  that  when  he  offers  an  amendinent 
it  is.  first,  an  amendment  designed  for  bleb 
purposes  and.  second,  that  it  la  carefully  m- 
pared  and  carefully  presented 
.h!I°*'°!"'  '  """ot  refrain  from  pursuing 
this  .natter,  particularly  to  view  of  the  foe? 
that  I  started  my  toqulry  oj  the  Senator 
«r  er  and  had  to  desist.  I  wish  to  S^J". 

it^  L°,rf  '"  ""^  °^*  '""  «  "n  todlvid- 
tiol.  back  to  the  days  when  Robert  Taft  was 

«^o?/h'  "*•  °*-  *'"'*'  -^  ""en  t^ 
eyes  of  the  country  were  concentrated  on 

^L  IS^?^  i°  °"°'  "  I  •"">  """tea  to 
send  te  to  Talt's  campaign,  the  Senator^ 
amendment,  if  in  the  laS,  would  Sa«  f^^' 
^.„  Q,*."^"''  contribution  to  the  Repub- 
llMn  State  Committee  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
Mr.  PKOUTT.  Or  to  a  local  committee  in  the 

Governor  or  who  might  be  running  foTReDl 
r««ntative  from  »  district  or  who  iiJghTb; 

ST^/"/  '  fT"^  °"'=«'  "'  "^  n,*yor  Of  a 
ft^ty-and  I  might  be  a  Democrat  interested 
M„J^!Sl  JXpubllcan,  because  of  hi.  superb 
cHlMMhip,  or  a  Kepubllcau  toterested  In  a 
p»at  Democrat-under  the  Senator's  amend! 
S  ,,'  V"""'."^  "'"  ^"'  ^  «■">  my  money 
.^  Int"^?"""""  "■  Democratic  commattej 
to  any  other  State.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PaoDTT.  That  is  correct 
m!!^;i'°7°'''  "o'wever.  if  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  has  a  local 

«^  mJ^  lh«ance.  all  I  would  have  to  do  to 
M.flT'^r  "  '^'"'  ■""  ""'  ">em  to  turn 
S;  &  tSt*"^,™'''  "to-polgn  comnS^ 
wn  If  tl;  T"  "  ""'  '""  oould  hap- 
Soplil.?"'*    °'°"°'-'    """"ment     weSe 

Mr.  PaotTTT.  No. 

Mr.  Corron.  Why  not? 

t.^^ff""^-.?^'  ^"tor.  I  assume,  la  «. 
ferrlng  to  a  national  group 

Mr.  ConoK.  What  I  am  leferrtag  to-and 
let  us  be  plain  about  it w— and 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Assume  a  national  groan  that 
does  not  have  a  headquarters  to  oS^torli- 
s  ance.  If  that  1,  the  question.  und«  ttii 
circumstances  the  answer  Is  "N^  ■■ 
lj!S  V  "^"iS"**  ""  Senator  mean  that 
^  mlk.  "•  ^'yt'O-  H"  Alf  on.  Ohio,  could 
^..l-  .  .?  ooftMbutlon  to  Senator  Taft's 
OMnpaIgn  If  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
we  could  conceive  of  their  wanting  to  do  so' 

at.«  gr^up"''   '"""""'^  "  ""'""^  "■  '-""- 
55^:Pa'^"y^.*"'  "^  ''">"°  '"•  SUte. 
Mr   Cottok.  Under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment no  one  would  go  in  to  find  out  when 
they  got  that  money  wnero 

ta,  Which  ought  to  be  met  oi  another 
basis  However,  a  local  organization,  u  It 
iL,J?!;'^^V"  '  national  organisation,  can 
contribute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
fi*?K,^"°"  """"  °ot  sent  money  toto  Ohio 
in  tms  instance  and  give  It  to  a  local  orga- 
uliatlon  to  distribute.  ^^    " 

Mr.  Cotton.  In  theory,  no.  But  as  a  matter 
of  tact,  the  adopUon  of  the  Senator's  amend, 
ment— and  I  know  what  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is,  and  I  am  thoroughly  to  ac- 
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cord  with  Its  purpose,  and  I  admire  the 
Senator  from  Vermoot  greatly  for  hLa  presen- 
tauon  of  It — would  mean— and  hia  amend- 
ment could  well  be  enutlcd  "An  amendment 
to  suae  tbe  American  Individual" — that 
John  Q.  Jonea.  as  an  IndWldual.  could  not 
openly  and  franWy  gl^e  money  to  help  elect 
a  Senator  in  another  State. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Vermont  la  a  very 
practical  man  and  knows  that  any  great 
national  organization  which  is  a  composite 
of  local  organlzation.s — and  I  am  not  trying 
to  Identify  any  particular  group,  because 
it  could  be  a  labor  group,  a  group  of  farmers, 
or  a  group  of  manufacturers,  or  It  could  bo 
Individuals — could  channel  their  contribu- 
tions Into  the  local  chapter  within  a  State 
and  thus  Into  the  pockets  of  thoAe  who  are 
waging  a  campaign  lor  a  Senator  or  other 
public  official  In  that  SUte.  However,  a  bar 
would  be  raised  which  would  make  it  lmpo&- 
aible  for  an  ordinary  American  Individual, 
because  he  admires  a  great  Senator  in  an- 
other State  and  admires  his  conduct  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  his  stand  on  certain 
principles,  to  write  a  check  and  lend  It  to 
that  individual's  campaign  committee. 

If  I  wanted  to  help  elect  my  distinguished 
fMend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bn<- 
NMJosI,  whom  I  admire  so  greatly.  I  would 
have  to  contribute  to  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  in  Mis- 
ftourt. 

Mr  HEMNtNGS.  The  Senator  from  Mlssourt 
could  not  imagine  anything  better  than  the 
Senator's  doing  that. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Is  my  assumpUon  not  correct? 
Mr.  PsooTT.  That  is  correct.  I  feel,  perhaps  * 
because  I  am  a  States  Righter  that  it  is  a 
prerogative    which    beiongs    to    the    people 
where  the  Senator  Is  seeking  nomination. 

Mr.  Cotton.  The  Senator  believes  that 
theoe  elections  are  local  elections.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PaouTT.  They  are  statewide  elections. 
Much  as  I  love  and  respect  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  would  have  a  right  to  contribute  to 
hia  primary  campaign. 

Mr.  OoTTON.  The  Senator  could  not  en- 
gage in  a  more  worthy  activity  than  to 
contribute  to  the  campaign  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  seems  to  t^e  to  be 
*  tragedy  that  such  a  serious  bar  should 
preclude  his  doing  so.  If  It  Is  purely  a  local 
election,  why  should  we  try  to  regulate  It 
from  Washington?  If  it  is  a  Federal  elecUon 
what  consistency  or  constitutlonaUty  Is 
there  In  trying  to  raise  these  State  lines 
and  trying  to  set  up  a  barrier,  so  that  sim- 
ply  because  I  live  acroes  the  Connecticut 
River  a  few  miles  away  from  my  dear  friend 
from  Vermont,  whom  I  admire.  I  cannot 
send  him  a  t&  contribuuon,  or.  more  tb*n 
that,  anything  of  value? 

I  know  what  the  Senator  la  going  to  say 
In  »plazLaUon.  I  made  a  speech  at  the  Re- 
publican State  convention  in  Vermont  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign,  and  as  a  result  the 
Republicans  nearly  lost  Vermont  for  the 
first  time  la  history. 

Mr.  Pboott.  Perhaps  U  the  Senator  had 
not  been  there  we  would  have  lost. 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  the  speech  happened  to 
be  of  any  value,  and  U  it  helped— I  do  not 
expect  the  Setiator  to  agree  that  It  was  of 
^y  help,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  of  any  value— I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  go  into  another  state  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  am  sure  we  all  recognlae 
that  that  Is  a  Uttlo  far  fetched.  The  amend- 
ment relates  solely  to  flnancial  contribu- 
tione. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  not  bo  sure.  If  I  paid 
my  own  expenses,  which  I  did.  becauiie  no 
Vermonter  ever  pays  a  visitors  ekpenses— 
nr  U  the  Republican  NaUonal  Committee 
paid  my  expenses,  or  w  the  aepubUcan 
senatorial    Campaign    Committee   paid   my 
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expcnsu.  I  am  not  lure  that  It  would  not 
b«  a  thing  of  value,  even  tbough  it  were 
a  poor  speech.  What  I  have  said  la  not  en- 
tirely faceuous  either,  even  though  the  lut 
part  ma;  b«. 

Mr.  Paotmr.  •Anything  of  value"  Is  in- 
cluded In  many  statutes,  ana  It  has  always 
been  held  to  be  something  concrete. 
..  *'''.5°"°''-  '  •"""  J"-«  <">•  more  ques- 
tion. We  aU  know  what  the  Senator  Is  (ret- 
ting at.  and  we  all  know  that  this  deals 
with  a  matter  ol  handing  money  under  the 
table,  and  sending  it  Into  States  to  affect 
elecuons.  However.  Is  that  not  a  matter  of 
reporting?  Most  States  have  on  their  statute 
books  corrupt  practices  acts  which  take 
care  of  such  situations. 

The     unfortunate     eiample,     vnnch     the 
Senawr   cited    when    he   began    hi.   .pe«h 

d,  ,t„  .T  °  ""  *°""'  "°"'"'  the  coun- 
try attempung  to  hand  Senators  »a,500  for 
their  campaigns,  was  an  esample  of  a  ner- 

of   the    Corrupt    Practices   Act   and   of   the 

oTon       '»°-'^'"^    «    "»   States    ^  Jhe 

But  rather  than  to  raise  a  barrier  between 

States.  «  that  an  American  T^^n'^^t 

U  not  be  the  proper  approach-and  I  am  sure 
Senators  would  support  this  view  very  Imlr- 
S.^ih""'',";^"""  ">"•  ""='  "e  reporting? 
^  s^';^"'",/""*'  "*  "'°'«  "Wch  we 
ul,  !?^v  „^~?'  so-called  Clean  elections 
law,  Which  has  been  bruited  about  so  much- 
be  a  reporting  act?  •^■^^a 
Mr.  Paourr.  I  think  I  may  suggest  to  the 

been  in  the  law  tor  years,  and  there  have 
been  very  few  convictions,  as  I  recall  for 
Improper  activities.  ■"-■"■.  lor 

at^yieldT'''   "'   '■■■^"1'nt.  wUl  the  Sen- 
Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  yield. 

tJ^t,!"^!^"-  '  ^°°  '<""■•"=  '"««  remarks 
to   the   distinguished    Junior   Senator   from 

^tT-fr"";;?"'  "^  CottonI.  I  think  one  of 
our  dlfflcultles  Is  that  we  forget  that  a  citizen 
who  can  well  afford  to  contribute  substantlm 
sums  of  money  will  be  interested  In  the  cause 
f"  ..^r."**"  '"  ""  "^nUKlate.  McKinley  said 
n  1808,  before  the  studenu  In  Michigan,  that 
t  is  not  the  party  which  makes  the  Issue-  it 
Isthe  issue  which  makes  the  party.  A  person 
becomes  Interested  in  an  Issue.  Then  he  sees 
In  the  press  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
candidates  for  Federal  olBce,  who  become 
symbols  or  e.tamplani  of  the  issue  and  the 
cause.  That  Is  the  thing  for  which  a  contri- 
bution is  made. 

Shall  we  draw  arbitrary  lines  and  say  that 
because  a  person  liven  in  Ohio,  he  cannot 
contribute  in  Indiana,  when  actually  he 
might  have  a  brother  running  m  Indiana  or 
a  candidate  Is  someone  who  Is  very  much  to 
his  liking,  and  one  who  supports  with  vigor 
the  cause  of  the  free  system  of  thU  country? 
I  think  the  proposal  Is  extremely  arbitrary 
We  do  not  make  this  sort  of  provision  to  an- 
ply  to  any  other  situation. 

I  think  the  whole  idea  of  cleanliness  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said.  Is  being 
carried  to  a  point  where  it  la  sctuaUy  dam- 
aging and  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  rea- 
son for  which  contribuUona  are  made. 

Mr.  CoTTOM.  That  was  the  point  I  was 
bringing  up.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  very  courteoua  In  his  response. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PiouTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Cass  of  South  DakoU.  First,  If  the 
Senator  will  Indulge  mo  before  I  ask  him  a 
queaUon  at  the  flrst  part  of  my  interrup- 
tion— and  I  hope  he  wUl  not  l>e  taken  off  the 
floor  becauae  of  my  comment — I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  COTtoK)  that  I  am  certain  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  election  was  when  he 
wont  to  the  neighboring  State  and  made  a 


speech,  the  adverse  result  in  the  election  was 
not  due  to  his  speech.  I  assure  him  that  we 
wui  take  a  chance  on  hia  coming  to  South 
Dakota  at  any  time  he  feels  able  and  free  to 
come  out  there,  and  wlU  be  confident  in  our 
minds  that  any  contribution  he  might  make 
in  the  way  of  a  speech  wiU  be  helpful  to  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  may  aiw-lTnat  the  lunior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Psoutt|  was 
most  kind  to  me  on  that  visit.  What  1  said 
about  Vermontera  paying  our  expenses  over 
there  was  facetious,  because  I  had  to  drive 
only  a  tew  miles  across  the  line.  I  had  a  de- 
lightful lime.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  never  once  reproached  me  lor  the  ap- 
parent results  of  my  visit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  tor 
his  expression  of  confidence. 

•Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  With  respect  to 
the  amendment  and  one  of  the  points  which 
has  arisen.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  performed  a  ran.-it 
useful  service  In  directing  attention  to  the 
matter  of  Interstate  contributions. 

There  are  certainly  at  least  two  classes  of 
contributions:  one  class  would  be  the  con- 
tributions described  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  coming  from  someone  who  has  a 
perfectly  good  motivation  in  wanting  to  sup- 
port someone  who  has  Identtfled  himself  with 
a  great  cause,  and  wants  to  see  him  nomi- 
nated and  elected. 

But  there  Is,  of  course,  the  other  type  of 
contribution,  the  kind  which  is  made,  or  is 
sought  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  alTect- 
Ing  the  result  in  an  election,  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end  of  affecting  selfishly  leglsUtlo]] 
which  might  be  developed  In  Congress  The 
latter  type  certainly  would  be  condemned 
by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  something  of  the 
objective  which  the  Senator  has  sought  to 
accomplish  will  be  accomplished  by  a  provi- 
sion now  written  into  the  bui.  making  the 
bUl  applicable  to  the  primary  contests  and 
nominating  conventions,  as  well  as  to  gen- 
eral elections. 

Mr  Paoirrr.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  that  Is  very  true. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakou.  One  thing  which 
the  bill  does  is  to  make  those  things  which 
come  within  its  purview  subject  to  reporting 
It  also  requires  that  the  reports  be  madii 
available,  so  far  as  possible.  In  advance  ot 
the  election.  That  is  ti>e  iO-day  provision  II 
seems  to  me  that  the  cla.!s  ot  contribution!, 
which  are  objectionable,  and  which  would  bo 
covered  by  the  SenatDfs  amendment,  will  to 
a  certain  extent  be  caught  by  the  reporting  ot 
contributions,  now  that  such  renortlng  is 
applicable  to  the  primaries. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  that  contribution 
could  be  made  in  a  general  election,  and  be 
made  through  the  device  of  giving  it  to  a 
committee  am'.lated  with  the  national  or- 
gauliailon,  and  earmarked,  so  to  speak  (or 
the  particular  candidate  or  candidacy  winch 
the  contributor  wishes  to  espouse.  There  of 
course,  it  would  be  subject  to  reporting  un- 
der the  provisions  ot  the  bill. 

But  also  now,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  it  should  become  law.  with  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  primaries,  the 
sinister  type  ot  contribution  would  also  be 
subject  to  reporting  in  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. To  that  extent,  the  objective  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  will,  I  think 
bo  accomplished  by  the  amendments  already 
adopted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PaotTTT.  I  think  real  progress  has  been 
made  m  thU  direction  yesterday  and  today 
as  a  result  of  the  amendments  which  were 
added  to  the  blU  as  it  was  reported.  I  think 
the  bill  is  a  reasonably  strong  one  at  pres- 
ent. It  represents  a  step  forward  in  our  de- 
sire tor  really  clean  elections. 

Mr.  CAax  of  South  Dakota.  Contributions 
to  a  campaign  per  se  are  not  objectlooable 
Everybody  recognizes  that  It  a  person  runs 
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for  public  ofBce — particularly  for  Federal  of- 
fice— some  funds  are  required  to  do  ao.  If  wa 
are  not  to  put  a  bar  agamst  a  person  of  lim- 
ited means  running,  it  must  be  poasible  for 
him  to  receive  contributions.  But  it  the 
public  knows  the  source  and  the  amount  of 
the  contributions,  then  the  public  is  in  a 
position  to  Judge  as  to  the  validity  ot  Ihe 
motives  behind  the  contributions,  and  can 
vote  accordingly.  That  will  help  in  their  ap- 
praisal ot  the  candidacy. 

So  I  feel  that  the  reporting  features  of  the 
bill,  as  they  apply  to  both  the  primaries  or 
the  nominating  conventions  and  the  general 
elections  will  be  very  sslutary  when  the  biu 
U  enacted.  I  certainly  hope  It  wUl  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  other 
body  and  by  the  President. 

Mr.  PaoiJTT.  I  fully  agree  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  having  been 
achieved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRxaroiNo  Orncia.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Is  withdrawn. 

Mr  Keatiko.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PaoDTT.  I  yield. 

dii^n.^KS°  ='  '"'  "*"'  "^  <^=>"«»«ue.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  has 
performed  a  very  usefiu  service  In  focusing 
our  attention  on  the  abuses  which  he  had 
in  mind  In  drafting  the  amendment.  I  ad- 
mire and  agree  with  his  attitude  in  with- 
drawing the  amendment,  but  I  think  be  la 
entlUed  to  widespread  commendation  from 
us  for  the  fine  presentation  he  has  made 
ana  tor  the  very  Important  and  salutary 
points  Which  he  has  brought  out  concern- 
ing  some  of  the  abuses.  wucorn 

^lYv/^lTi  ^''""'y  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

atJJ'yS""'"'  "'■  '^*"<"""'  »""  the  Sen- 
Mr.  Proutt.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HrNNiNoa.  I  express  my  anoreciatlon 

^''„''„r,"™.r'^"''°  '^ '•>•  SenatoT^S  Ve^ 
mont  for  the  spirit  he  has  shown  in  uniting 
»ine  of  us  in  our  common  purpose  to  get  a 
bUl,  I  have  the  greater  respect  tor  the^n- 
atora  philosophy  on  this  subject.  I  think 
«or  ?™,^'v '^'  "^  ""'  proceedings  the  Sen- 
?i»  ,r^  .y.'"'°;°'"  "^  ">°»'=  that  he  can 
rise  to  reality,  In  .erms  of  making  possible 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  on  tins  s^jKt  and 
that  he  can  Join  us  in  working  towiS  tS? 

I  asstm,  him  that  It  will  be  my  wish  and 
my  hope  to  collaborate  with  him  to  t?e"! 

^C  t"o°h':r*""^"  ""''  °>"  a  provwon 
fi^r,^^  amendment,  or  at  least  con- 

taining some  of  the  provisions  ot  his  amraS- 
ment,  so  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
Uvnl  ■  '^'"°''  '^°'^''  t"<i™^  ani  ^ 
Mr.  Pboutt.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
?rZ  T'^  "'°"'  "'™^'«  Of  the'^IJn.?^ 
from  Missouri.  I  partlcul.rlv  apprecl2i  alS 

with  this  problem.  Certalnlv  he  deserves  o!, 
tT'n^o"?  »",  Member,  of  the  lenaT^and^ 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  w    .le 

Mr.  PROUry.  I  yield 
rJ^L  ^^?u^^-  "^^  Senator,  I  think, 
in  I960,  and  tliat  he  withdrew  mat 
amendment  on  the  assumpUon,  prom- 
ise, and  pledge  that  there  would  ^  an 
overall  reform.  Is  that  cornSt' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  reform  took  place 
and  now  n  years  have  pa.ssed 

Mr.  PROOTV.  That  is  true. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  the  Senator  Is 
arguing  today,  that  we  forego  this  meas- 
ure in  favor  of  overall  reform.  U  we  do 
does  he  not  think  we  might  have  to 
wait  another  11  years? 

Mr  PROUTY.  No;  I  am  afraid,  if  the 
President's  veto  is  not  sustained,  that 
we  might  have  to  wait  a  long  time  be- 
fore meaningful  reform  legislation  wiU 
be  proposed  and  passed 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  is  the 
argument  the  Senator  made.  But  my  ar- 
gument is  this:  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
insure  this  overall  reform,  should  we 
not  pass  this  measure,  so  that  this  could 
be  an  incentive  to  do  something  about 
overall  reform?  This  is  the  flrst  time 
that  the  Senate  and  Uie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  even  arrived  at  a  com- 
promise on  this  proposal.  Now  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  it  would  be  the 
wUi  of  the  majority;  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  can  corral  two-thirds  of  the 
votes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ven  much  feel,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that  If 
we  approve  this  measure,  it  is  as  far  as 
we  would  go,  and  It  Is  not  nearly  far 
enough,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
history  of  our  country  few  reform 
movements  have  come  as  close  to  stir- 
ring the  emoUons  of  those  who  must 
legislate  them  than  election  and  cam- 
paign refortns. 

In  1926  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Hatch  Act  14  years  later,  only  two 
reform  measures  became  law,  and  each 
of  these  for  only  a  short  period  of  time 
Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  was  temporarily  suspended 
for  the  I960  presidential  elections.  In 
1966  Stnator  Rossell  Long's  tax  subsidy 
bill— an  idea  supported  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1907— became  law 
but  for  a  few  months. 

For  the  few  which  became  law,  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  been  proposed.  S 
3637,  the  PoIiUcal  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1970.  is  the  latest,  but  possibly  the  least 
distinguished  of  all. 

As  with  every  other  Senator,  I  would 
enthusiastically  support  the  passage  of 
fair  and  effective  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation. 
I,  too,  am  not  a  rich  man. 
I.  too,  believe  we  must  curb  excessive 
political  spending. 

However,  S.  3637  will  not  only  not  al- 
leviate this  problem;  It  will  create  new 
ones.  In  its  present  form,  the  bill  de- 
seiTes  much  study  and  attention,  but 
no  support.  Although  the  arguments 
against  It  have  been  discussed  previous- 
ly, I  would  once  again  like  to  restate 
what  I  believe  are  its  major  defldencles. 
In  August  of  this  year,  Mr.  Russell  D 
Hemmenway,  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress  was 
quoted  as  saying;  ' 

If  we  continue  to  sit  and  watch  poUtlcs 
price  Itself  out  of  the  market  the  ultimate 
result  u  obvious— a  rich  government  open 
only  to  rich  men  and  to  those  less  scrupu- 
lous about  source  of  funds. 
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tag  any  poUUcal  race,  anywhere,  any- 
time. They,  like  all  other  candidates  will 
merely  redistribute  whatever  monetary 
sources  tliat  they  have  at  their  command 
If  elecUons  are  bought  without  this 
parucularly  narrow  legislaUon.  then  tliey 
WUl  just  as  surely  be  bought  after  its 

W^J^'n^^i;  ^  *,  """'  editorial  on 
WIOP- Waslungton— so  aptly  put  it: 

There  la  a  sickness  in   poUUcs.  but  TV 
and  radio  haven't  caused  it. 


I  very  much  share  Mr.  Hemmenway's 
concern.  But.  to  be  sure,  this  bill  will 
neither  eliminate  nor  discourage  the 
rich  or  the  less  scrupulous  from  enter- 


I  might  add  that  a  limitaUon  on  those 
media  will  also  not  cure  it. 

But,  of  course,  this  bUl  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  other  equally  im- 
portant campaign  devices.  To  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hemmenway. 

Tlie  rich  and  the  less  scrupuloiSs  will 
merely  increase  their  outlay  for  news- 
paper. biUboard.  and  other  print  ad- 
vertising. 

The  rich  and  the  less  scrupulous  will 
use  theh-  resources  to  create  larger  and 
more  efflcient  campaign  organizations. 

Tlte  rich  and  the  less  scrupulous  «ill 
buy  more  and  better  professional  serv- 
ices. 

The  rich  and  the  less  scrupulous  will 
spend  more  on  more  professional  pubUc 
opmion  surveys  and  computerizer  direct 
mailings. 

The  rich  and  the  less  scrupulous  will 
travel  more  swilUy  and  more  often  across 
a  State  or  Nation  to  attend  more  func- 
tions and  see  more  people. 

While  some  have  spoken  in  Jest  of  Uie 
bumpersUcker  bUtz,  none  of  the  above 
items  can  be  taken  llghUy  in  a  campaign 
omy  an  overall  spending  limiution  and 
a  tough  disclosure  law  can  effectively 
solve  this  problem.  Piecemeal  legislation 
Is  not  the  answer. 

In  another  instance,  what  is  ostensibly 
a  laudable  prorision  in  this  measure  is  in 
reality  il  -considered  and  discriminatory 
Briefly  let  us  examine  Uie  across-Uie- 
board  7  cents  per  voter  rule.  First,  it  com- 
pletdy  overlooks  the  complex  problem  ot 
multistete  media  cosU.  Because  New  Jer- 
sey has  not  one  commercial  television 
sution  of  its  own,  a  statewide  candidate 
lor  pubUc  office  must  purchase  time  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  stations  the 
richest  in  the  United  States.  Only  ao- 

5™'"??*'?'^  ?*  •*"■«"*  °f  "le  viewers  of 
New  York  televusion  programs  are  New 
Jersey  citizens.  Therefore,  a  New  Jersey 
poUUcal  advertiser  immediately  loses  65 
percent  of  his  7  cents  per  vote  before  the 
commercial  is  even  aired  the  flrst  Ume 

Obviously  Uiis  arbitrary  limitaUon'  is 
not  based  on  what  it  should  cost  to 
achieve  effecUve  communication  with  the 
voters  of  New  Jersey.  But,  rather,  it  is 
calculated  on  the  100  percent  market  po- 
tential of  Greater  New  York.  Buyers  of 
detergents  arc  not  deterred  by  state 
boundary  lines — but  voters  are. 

In  effect,  we  are  saying  to  the  .senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  when  he 
stands  for  reelection  in  1972,  he  will  not 
be  penmtted  to  spend  more  than  2  or  3 
cents  per  vote.  Yet  we  wiU  permit  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  others, 
to  utilize  the  full  amount  authorized 

This  is  blatant  discrlminaUon  and 
after  its  discovery  It  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

In  varying  degrees,  this  Inequity  exists 
in     Delaware,     Virginia,     Connecticut, 
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Maryland.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Kaiuas,  and  other  States  as  well.  In  my 
OWD  State  of  Kentucky,  one  seeking  a 
statewide  olBce  must  not  only  advertise 
on  Kentucky  radio  and  TV  stations,  but 
also  on  those  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Evans- 
viUe.  Ind.:  Huntington  and  Charleston. 
W.  Va.;  KnoxviUe  and  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
and  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

This  inequality  is  further  accentuated 
in  congressional  races,  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky .stretches  along  the  Ohio  River 
from  the  suburbs  of  Louisville  to  north- 
em  Kentucky  and  the  suburbs  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  A  candidate  lor  that  office 
must  purchase  time  from  the  Louisville 
stations  whose  market  includes  well  over 
lialf  a  million  people  in  Indi-ina  and  Ken- 
tucky who  ai^  ineligible  to  vote  in  that 
congressional  district.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  district  the  TV  buying  power 
Is  diffused  because  almost  70  percent  of 
tlie  TV  audience  are  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  However,  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  will 
not  campaign  under  these  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  could  en- 
lighten us  as  to  similar  hardship.';  in 
their  respective  States.  The  point  is  that 
these  and  other  Inequities  were  never 
fully  explored  or  discussed  when  this 
legislation  was  drafted. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  hastily  con- 
sidered legislation  pa-ssed  in  the  heat  of 
an  election  year.  Congress  has  drawn  up 
arbitrary  and  unrealistic  standards. 

Again.  S.  3637  very  definitely  does  not 
respect  the  great  differences  in  the  costs 
of  the  various  electronic  media  markets. 
The  lowest  unit  charge  will  obviously  not 
correct  this  inequity  since  all  of  these 
stations  will  reduce  their  charges  by 
more  or  less  the  same  percentage.  Seven 
cents  will  purchase  considerably  more 
time  in  Jacksonville,  Miss.:  Boise.  Idaho' 
KnoxviUe.  Tenn.;  Topeka.  Kans.:  Helena 
Mont.:  Huhuville.  Ala.;  and  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex.,  than  It  will  in  Boston 
Mass.;  Chicago.  111.;  New  York  City 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Washington.  DC,  or 
even  Minneapolis.  Minn.  In  essence,  we 
are  prohibiting  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachiisetts  from  utilizing  the  elec- 
tronic media  in  a  manner  equal  to  the 
senior  Senators  from  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa, North  Carolina,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  in  the  1872  elec- 
tions. 

For  example.  In  the  SUte  of  Illinois 
there  are  24  TV  markets  and  a  projected 
spending  limitation  of  $257,809.  U.>an^ 
the  standard  rate,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
one  30-second  spot  on  each  station 
amounts  to  tl3.810.  This  bUl  will  permit 
approximately  18  of  these  advertise- 
ments throughout  the  campaign — 9  min- 
utes of  television  on  each  station.  On  the 
other  hand,  using  similar  fieures  In  Mis- 
sissippi. 10  more,  or  a  total  of  28  adver- 
tisements per  station  would  be  permitted. 
The  figures  for  other  States  with  1972 
senatorial  elections  are  South  Dakota, 
41  30-second  spots  per  staUon;  Montana! 
55;  Alaska.  91;  and  Wyoming.  125. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  should  like  to  finish. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Ftor  a  short  quesUon. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  that  take  into 
account  the  lowest  unit  cost? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  takes  into  account 
the  lowest  unit  cost. 

Prom  these  high  figures  we  drop 
sharply  down  to  Ave  30-second  spoU  in 
New  Jersey,  four  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
four  In  Delaware.  Connecticut,  which  has 
no  senatorial  race  in  1972,  is  nonethe- 
less under  this  bill  pei-mitted  onlv  two 
such,  paid  poliUcnl  advertisements  per 
station. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  uncon- 
scionable that  the  citizens  of  Wyoming 
Alaska  and  Montana  would  be  permitted 
to  see  and  hear  their  candidates  100 
times  more  than  those  of  New  Jersey 
Cormectlcut.  or  Delaware,  but  it  also 
raises  a  potential  14th  amendment 
■equal  protection  under  the  law" 
problem. 

As  written,  this  measure  also  favors  'n- 
cumbents  and  other  well  known  public 
figures.  A  senatorial  Incumbent  has 
worked  for  6. 12.  or  18  years  to  insure  that 
his  constituents  know  him.  A  House  in- 
cumbent has.  at  the  very  least.  2  years  to 
make  his  name  a  household  word  among 
his  constituency.  He  has  established 
through  newsletters,  press  releases,  and 
weekly  television  and  radio  tapes  a  name 
and  personality  Identification  with  the 
voters. 

The  S'l  cents  per  vote  rule  In  a  pri- 
mary is  even  more  disturbing.  I  assume 
Vhat  the  rationale  behind  this  50-percent 
reduction  for  primary  elections  is  that 
candidates  have  to  reach  far  fewer  voters 
than  in  a  general  election.  While  that 
fact  is  undeniably  true,  the  radio  and 
television  costs  remain  constant  In  those 
safe  congressional  districts  where  the 
primary  Is.  the  real  election,  this  limita- 
tion is  even  more  damaging  to  a  relatively 
little  known  challenger.  I  might  remind 
the  Senate  that  58  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  elected  in  primaries  and  faced 
no  opposition  whatever  in  November. 
Yet.  S.  3637  does  not  even  attempt  to 
cover  this  gross  injustice. 

Again,  the  solution  is  an  overall  spend- 
ing limitation  which  will  permit  challeng- 
ers, and  Incumbents  to  decide  for  them- 
selves how  to  best  utUize  their  resources 
within  an  overall  limitation.  They  are 
the  best  Judges  of  their  strengths,  weak- 
nesses and  needs.  Many  of  these  may  well 
decide  to  spend  less  than  the  limitaUon 
imposed  under  S.  3837. 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Wash- 
Wtton  Post  there  was  an  estimate  of 
broadcast  spending  in  a  number  of  the 
1970  elections.  In  Calllomia.  for  example 
the  Incumbent  spent  an  estimated  half 
million  dollars  as  opposed  to  the  proposed 
limit  of  J497.172.  In  New  York  the  win- 
ning candidate  spent  only  540,000  more 
than  the  proposed  celling.  The  incumbent 
in  Illinois  spent  approximately  $5  000 
less  than  required  under  this  bill.  His  op- 
ponent exceeded  the  limitation  by  a  mere 
$3,000.  The  Florida  Senator-elect  spent 
a  total  of  $30,000  out  of  $141,689  per- 
mitted under  the  proposed  law 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  right  there' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      I  Mr 

Dole).  Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Those  figures  on  Call- 
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fornla,  if  the  Senator  will  look  carefully, 
they  are  projected  figures,  not  actual  fig- 
ures. Being  the  incumbent,  I  assure  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky 
that  I  did  not  spend  that  amount.  I  am 
aI.so  pleased  to  say  that  all  my  campaign 
bills  are  paid.  I  know  exactly  what  we 
spent  for  everjthing  and  where  the 
money  came  from.  The  report  will  be 
complete  and  on  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  final 
analysis,  however,  its  greatest  defect  is 
its  underestimation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  in  part  stems  from  an  overreac- 
Uon  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  three 
highly  publicized  Democratic  primary 
races.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  of 
these  three  did  not  survive  the  general 
elecUon.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
November  elections  certainly  did  not  en- 
hance the  reputations  of  the  five  best 
known  political  "image  makers"  who  re- 
lied extensively  on  television  advertising 
Their  candidates  won  only  12  out  of  28 
statewide  contests. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
indicated  that  he  wiU  offer  legislation  in 
the  next  Congress  to  curb  the  growing 
excesses  of  campaign  spending.  It  is  my 
undei-standing  that  he  has  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a  letter 
from  the  President  sent  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  It  pilnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows; 

TBI  Wnrra  Horse. 
WasKington.  November  20, 1)f70 
Hon.  Hugh  Scon. 
V,S.  Senate, 
Woj/iinpfon,  D  C. 

DcAB  Hdch:  Your  proposal  to  offer  d  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  blU  m  the  02nd 
Congress  is  commendable.  The  Administra- 
tion will,  or  course,  work  closely  with  you, 
other  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernors In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  bill  which 
will  deal  with  all  problems  of  poutlcsl  cam- 
paigns, Including  spending  limitations.  In  a 
direct,  effective  and  enforceable  manner  Our 
aim  must  be  to  provide  legislation  which  la 
consistent  with  the  processes  of  free  elec 
tlons  and  the  maintenance  of  an  Informed 
electorate. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  veto  message  of  the 
Political  Broadcast  Act.  s.  3837.  that  bin  had 
many  shortcomlnga.  These  must  be  corrected 
A  major  de&clency  of  this  leglsUtlon  Ui  that 
It  singles  out  only  one  form  of  campaign 
spending.  If.  Indeed,  there  Is  merit  In  limit- 
ing campaign  expenditures,  the  problem 
should  be  dealt  with  In  its  enurety.  To  merely 
limit  one  form  of  spending  could  encourage 
candidates  to  spend  even  more  m  other  areas 
The  result  might  well  be  more  expensive, 
rather  than  less  expensive,  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Of  utmost  importance,  new  legislation 
must  not  discriminate  against  one  communi- 
cation medium.  It  must  also  provide  a  mean- 
Ingrul  mechanism  for  enforcement,  as  to 
which  s.  3637  Is  seriously  deflclent. 

Heform  Is  needed  in  thu  area.  But  this 
Issue  need  not  and  should  not  be  dealt  with 
In  a  hurried  and  contentious  flght  ocer  a 
veto.  There  will  be  no  major  elections  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  tbat  Congress  can 
consider  this  legislation  In  tlie  next  session. 
Your  pr<iposal  offers  an  opportunity  to  do 
this  In  a  deliberate  and  cooperative  way. 
With  best  personal  regards, 
sincerely, 

RiciiABo  NnoH. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  him  In  his  efforts  but 
to  reject  this   inequitable  and  poorly 
diafted  legislation,  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  are  doing  in  effect,  we  are 
regulating  an  Industiy.  we  are  not  regu- 
lating the  first  word,  the  first  effort  or 
the  first  dime  of  those  who  should'  be 
regulated;  namely,  the  candidates. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  Uie  floor. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  other  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Cooper)  would  like  to  iiave 
some  time  to  speak. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mt.  President,  let  me 
My.  first,  that  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to 
hear  the  InformaUve  speech  of  my  col- 
league (Mr.  CooK) .  It  Indicates  the  work 
he  spent  on  this  Important  subject 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  aEieeing  to 
tne  conference  report  on  8,  3637  It  Is 
a  bill  which,  for  the  first  time  in  yeai-s 
establishes  a  limit  on  campaign  spend- 
ing. It  does  not  limit  total  spending  by 
a  candidate,  but  limits  the  use  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  tUne  by  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President.  Vice  President 
Senator.  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Governor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Tile  amount  Hhich  could  be 
spent  by  such  candidates  would  be  7 
cents,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  all  legally  quaUfled  candidates 
for  the  office  In  question  In  the  last 
preceding  election,  or  $20,000,  whichever 
is  greater. 

Prior  to  the  Presidents  veto  of  S.  3637 
he  had  vetoed  four  bUls,  two  of  which 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Hou.se  and  two 
by  the  Senate.  1  voted  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  on  H.R.  H102  concern- 
ing appropriations  for  medical  facilities 
1  would  have  voted  to  sustain  liis  veto 
on   tlie  appropriation   bill,   H,R.   19616 
concerning  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  had  not  the  Republicans 
been  informed  in  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus  by  the  minority  leader 
Uiat  candidates  at  the  general  election 
In  November  could  vote  as  they  pleased 
I  cannot  say  that  this  was  the  position 
of  tlte  President,  but  if  candidates  were 
to  vote  as  they  pleased,  I  took  the  posi- 
tion that  all  members,  candidates  or  not 
should  vote  as  Uiey  desired  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  sustain- 
ing the  veto.  Further,  I  am  very  much 
Interested  In   the  educational  program 
whose  support  was  included  In  the  bUl 
I  would  like  very  much  to  vote  today 
to  sustain  the  veto  but  after  another 
examination  of  the  record,  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3637  finally  agreed  to  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  de- 
bates m  the  Senate  and  the  House  I  can 
honestly  find  no  substantive  reason  to 
do  so.  I  must  say  that  I  have  tried. 

S.  3637  was  first  approved  by  Uie  Sen- 
ate on  April  14,  1970,  by  a  vote  of  58  to 
27.  It  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Rejiresentatlves  on  August  11  1970  by 
a  vote  of  270  to  97.  The  conference  reiort 

J;.?oT'','2,T'k'"'  "'^  ^"*'*  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1970.  by  a  vote  of  60  to  19.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate,  there  was  no  ef- 
fort to  change  substantially  the  biU  as 
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reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  except  the  amendment  of  Uie 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  which  raised 
the  sum  per  vote  from  5  to  7  cents  Also 
I  could  find  no  advice  from  the  adminls- 
tration  that  the  bill  was  defective  or 
should  be  amended,  or  was  obnoxious 
to  the  administration  e.\cept  for  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
ScoTT.  that  it  might  be  vetoed 

In  these  circumstances.  I  voted  for  the 
bill  and  the  conference  report  as  did  a 
cross  section  of  Members  of  both  parties 
on  the  principle  that  Uie  bill  was  a  start 
toward  campaign  expenditure  reform  and 
ai  a  first  step,  dealt  with  that  foim  of 
expenditures  which  had  become  inflated 
and  cxpen.sive  beyond  all  rea.son.  that 
ox  the  use  of  television  by  candidates 
In  addition  to  voting  twice  for  the  bUI 
upon  Us  merita.  I  have  advised  many 
who  have  written  me  about  my  position 
In  support  of  the  biU 

nn^i  fiT  ""*'  '^  '>"'  *«  on'y  a  start 
and  that  comprehensive  legisUtion  deal- 
ing With  the  enUre  subject  of  campaign 
expenditui'cs  and  full  disclosure  should 
be  enacted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  have  voted 
<'°"-'«s'«ntly  for  10  or  12  years— for  bills 
Which  we  liave  approved  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Seiuite  to  amend 
kimT""'  P™<^U<»5  Act  to  secure  such 
a  bill.  In  1967  our  Rules  Comimttee  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  S.  1880.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  September  1970 
On  July  15.  1970.  a  .similar  bill   S   734 
vas  approved  by  the  Rules  CoWlttee 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  but  no  acUon 
has  been  taken.  The  Rules  Committee 
acted,  but  the  Senate  and  House  have 
shown  no  Inclination  to  enact  a  compre- 
hensive election  reform  bill.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  section  315iai  had  not  been  re- 
pealed as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  should  be  under 
pressure  to  refuse  or  agree  to  debato  an 
opponent,  and  I  hope  that  this  section 
Jrtll  be  amended  in  the  coming  session  of 
the  Congress.  Also,  there  will  be  time  In 
the  new  Congress  to  make  other  amend- 
ments dealing  with  campaign  expendi- 

At  present,  we  must  vote  "yes"  or  "no" 
upon  a  bUl  which  would  place  limits  upon 
expendltmes  for  the  use  of  telei-lsion  and 
radio.  I  need  not  go  into  great  detail 
about  the  fact  that  spending  for  this  pur- 
pose has  risen  astronomicallv  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  limit  in  the  bill  before  us 
wui  work  In  every  case  for  the  benefit  of 
an  incumbent  or  a  challenger.  But  I  do 
blow  from  experience,  as  everyone  in 
this  body  knows,  that  the  demands  tor 
money  to  pay  television  costs  cannot  be 
met  unless  a  candidate  is  rich,  or  unless 
he  accepts  large  contributions  from  labor 
imions  or  other  private  interests  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  funds  means  that  a 
candidate  is  placed  In  the  position  of 
being  in  the  pocket  of  such  contributors 
or  assumed  to  be  by  the  contributor  and 
by  the  pubUc.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amounts  allowed  by  this  bUl  would  be 
ample  considering  the  further  fact  that 
It  applies  only  to  the  cost  of  Ume  on 
television  and  not  to  the  preparatory 
production  work  upon  the  TV  program 
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This  would  seem  to  leave  open  the  "image 
lualiers."  While  everyone  wanU  to  have 
Uie  best  television  program  possible  tu 
support  lus  candidacy,  I  believe  there  ai  e 
many  who  do  not  approve,  and  I  do  not 
approve,  of  candidates  being  presented 
to  the  voters  as  a  packaged  product  I 
want  to  continue  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent m  his  efforts  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. My  record  on  this  i.s.<ue  has  been 
found  to  be  a  record  of  between  75  uiij 
80  percent  in  support  of  reductions  of 
spending.  But  because  I  have  been  unabK' 
to  find  an}'  reason  to  vote  against  hmit- 
jng  television  spending  by  candidate-— 
spending  which  is  now  running,  in  scir.c 
cases,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  shaU  follow  the  position  I  ha-.e 
taken  in  two  previous  votes  and  I  shall 
vote  for  S.  3637. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  yield  15 
mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes- 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  me  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  S.  3637  several  times  before  I 
spoke  against  it  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it 
was  considered  in  the  Senate  And  I 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  biU.  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  reijort  which.  I  suppose  prob- 
ably puts  me  as  solidly  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
save  perhaps  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  who  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  either. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  t'le 
distingiushed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  now  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
majority  leader.  He  argued  just  as  force- 
fully in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  veto 
ought  to  be  sustained.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  enact  a  law  to  Umit  cam- 
paign spending,  and  1  think  we  should  " 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  by  enacting  a 
measure  which  admittedly  only  goes  part 
way  toward  that  goal  and  which  has  so 
many  flaws  that  even  that  partial 
achievement  will  be  limited. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  I  ob- 
ject to  this  bill.  First.  I  feel  that  any 
legisUtion  designed  to  limit  either  broad- 
cast spendmg  or  campaign  spending  in 
general  should  treat  all  candidates 
equally— no  candidate  should  be  put  at 
a  disadvantage  because  of  the  law  It  is 
my  feeling  that  S.  3637  discriminates 
agahist  certain  types  of  candidates  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First  of  all.  it  discrim- 
inates against  the  candidate  who  is  clial- 
lenglng  an  incumbent.  The  Incumbent 
receives  a  good  deal  of  attention  through 
the  news  media  in  the  conduct  of  his  of- 
fice. This  coverage  is  not  considered  cam- 
paign advertising,  although  It  serves  to 
attract  pubUc  attpntion  to  the  incumbent 
and  to  his  policies  and  programs.  It  au- 
tomatically gives  lilm  an  advantage  over 
an  unknown  challenger,  and  the  spend- 
ing lhnitation.s  proposed  In  this  bUl  will 
only  act  to  maintain  that  advantage. 

Second,  by  basing  the  spending  llinl- 
tation  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  In 
the  last  election,  the  bUl  can  diacriml- 
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nate  against  candidates  running  for  dif- 
ferent offices  wltWn  a  State  and  act  to 
limit  their  ability  to  set  their  views  be- 
fore the  public.  For  example.  In  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Governor's  race 
in  IMS  attracted  only  about  half  as 
many  votes  as  the  Senate  race  that  year 
because  the  candidate  for  Governor  ran 
itJ-tually  unopposed.  This  means  that  In 
the  next  race  for  the  governorship,  which 
turned  out  to  be  closely  contested,  the 
candidates  for  Governor  would  only  have 
been  able  to  spend  about  half  as  much 
as  the  candidates  for  the  Senate.  This 
sort  of  situation  can  happen  in  almost 
any  State,  and  it  is  a  situation  which 
jwnalizes  the  general  electorate  as  much 
as  the  candidates. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
veto  message,  the  7-cent  per  vote  or 
J20.000  limit  was  arrived  at  by  legisla- 
tive compromise  and  not  by  analysis  of 
the  broadcast  market.  It  discriminates 
against  candidates  campaigning  in  dif- 
ferent areas  by  failing  to  lake  into  ac- 
count the  differing  cost  of  broadcast 
time.  In  urban  areas,  for  instance,  a 
candidate  may  be  able  to  purchase  only 
a  few  minutes  with  his  allotment,  but  in 
a  rural  area  he  may  be  able  to  virtually 
blanket  the  area  witr  radio  and  TV  ad- 
vertising spots  for  the  same  amount. 

S.  3837  imposes  no  limitation  on  spend- 
ing for  campaign  advertising  in  media 
other  than  radio  and  television.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  doubt  that  this  limitation  will  have 
the  ettect  of  encouraging  candidates  to 
greatly  Increase  the  amount  they  spend 
on  other  types  of  advertising,  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards,  mailings, 
and  so  forth.  There  will  be  no  net  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  costs  of  conducting  a 
campaign  and  lesser  known  and  less 
wealthy  candidates  will  continue  to  be  at 
a  disadvantage. 

My  second  basic  reason  for  opposing 
this  legislation  Is  that  it  creates,  by  in- 
direction, a  political  subsidy  for  poli- 
ticians, the  cost  of  which  Is  borne  by 
FCC  licensees  who  operate  radio  and 
television  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  requires  that  each  licensee 
grant  to  political  candidates  the  lowest 
applicable  unit  rate  available  to  any  ad- 
vertiser. What  this  amounts  to,  In  my 
opinion,  Is  ratesetling  by  statute — some- 
thing which  the  Congress  has  always  in 
the  past  tried  to  avoid.  Broadcast  sta- 
tions grant  lower  rates  to  advertisers  be- 
cause they  advertise  in  volume  and  thus 
earn  the  discount  as  constant  patrons 
To  require  by  law  that  a  station  must 
grant  these  same  rates  to  candidates  who 
do  not  advertise  in  volume  and  who  are 
not  constant  users  and  buyers  of  ad- 
vertising time  is  to  create  a  public  sub- 
sidy in  favor  of  the  political  advertiser. 
This,  in  my  judgment.  Is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

By  limiting  only  spending  on  broad- 
casting, the  bill  diiicriminates  against 
radio  and  television  stations,  who  should 
certainly  not  be  expected  or  required  to 
bear  the  bnmt  of  public  and  congres- 
sional reaction  against  the  Increasingly 
high  cost  of  campaigning. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  need  to  limit  excessive  expenditure  of 
funds  for  pollucal  campaigns.  I  think  we 
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are  all  in  agreement  that  any  highly 
qualified  citizen  should  be  able  to  seek 
and  attain  public  office  without  having 
to  have  millions  of  dollars  at  his  disposal. 
The  fact  that  public  office  is  open  to  any 
and  all  qualified  seekers  has  been  one  of 
our  strongest  political  traditions,  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  trend 
has  been  toward  spending  greater  and 
gieater  sums.  I  do  not  ttiink.  however, 
that  this  bill  will  solve  that  problem  or 
that  it  Is  the  right  approach  to  solving 
the  problem.  By  limiting  ojily  one  phase 
of  campaign  spending,  the  bill  dis- 
criminates against  one  media,  favors  the 
incumbent  officeholder,  and  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  candidate  who  Is  well 
financed  and/or  well  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  cost  of  campaigning 
would  continue  to  raise  and  those  lesser 
known  and  less  wealthy  candidates 
would  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
I  feel  that  the  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  develop  legislation  tiiat  will 
limit  alt  campaign  spending  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  fair  to  candidates,  the  com- 
munications media,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  think  that  this  can  be  done  if  we 
put  our  minds  to  it,  and  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  enacting  a  mea.sure  which  does  not 
meet  these  criteria  will  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  sustain  President  Nixon's  veto. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  situation  on  time?  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  25  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
•  chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  vote  today  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  campaign  spend- 
mgblll. 

Unlike  so  many  of  the  other  great  Is- 
sues on  which  we  have  been  voting  in  this 
Congress,  the  question  we  face  now  is  an 
easy  one  on  the  merits.  Its  only  complica- 
tion is  the  partisan  cloud  that  hangs  over 
it. 

On  the  merits,  a  vote  to  override  the 
veto  is  a  vote  for  election  reform — not 
yet  the  comprehensive  reform  we  need, 
but  nevertheless  a  significant  first  step 
in  the  long  Journey  to  such  reform. 

Twice  before  tlUs  year,  by  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  majorities  of  more  than 
2  to  1  on  each  occasion,  the  Senate 
has  voted  enthusiastically  to  enact  the 
bill  now  before  us.  The  vote  was  58  to 
27  last  April,  when  the  bill  first  came  to 
the  Senate  floor,  and  the  margin  was 
even  greater,  60  to  19,  when  the  Senate 
approved  the  conference  report  in  Sep- 
tember and  cleared  the  bill  for  action  by 
the  President.  Today,  the  Senate  has  the 
chance  to  approve  this  measure  for  the 
third  time,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
same  two-thirds  margin  will  prevail. 

At  bottom,  the  real  question  is  wheth- 
er we  are  to  be  the  masters  or  servants 
of  our  political  institutions  and  machin- 


ery. No  one  denies  that  the  growth  of 
televUion  has  transformed  politics  in 
America.  Like  a  colossus  of  the  ancient 
world,  television  stands  astride  our  polit- 
ical system,  demanding  tribute  from 
every  candidate  for  major  public  office, 
incumbent  or  challenger.  Its  appetite  is 
insatiable.  We  know  that  in  recent  years, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai-s  have  been 
fed  into  TV  political  commercials,  and 
the  costs  continue  to  soar.  Each  time 
around,  the  spending  celling  on  the  la.st 
campaign  becomes  the  floor  for  the  next 
campaign.  Without  reform,  the  only  end 
in  sight  Is  that  the  senseless  tower  we 
are  building  will  topple  of  its  own  weight 
Worst  of  all,  the  fact  of  television 
spending  Is  breeding  a  new  cynicism  in 
American  politics.  The  most  insidious 
problem  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  poli- 
tics in  1970  is  campaign  financing,  and 
TV  spending  is  the  core  of  the  problem 
The  skyrockeUng  cost  of  running  for 
public  office  has  produced  a  situation  in 
which  the  candidate  of  modest  means  Is 
being  driven  from  the  field.  Without  a 
source  of  independent  wealth,  he  faces 
the  Hobsons  choice  of  either  a  shoestring 
campaign  or  reliance  on  a  few  large  con- 
tributors. 

Either  way,  the  public  loses.  If  the  can- 
didate takes  the  shoestring  route,  he  faces 
the  likelihood  of  swift  defeat.  If  he  goes 
the  route  of  the  large  contributor  he 
finds  himself  spending  more  time  raising 
funds  than  raising  issues.  Inevitably,  he 
creates  the  sort  of  ambiguous  relation- 
ships in  which  he  is  obligated,  or  feels 
obligated,  or  at  least  appears  to  be  obli- 
gated to  the  men  who  hold  his  purse 
strings.  As  a  result,  politics  is  turned  into 
a  cruel  Darwinian  struggle,  in  which  sur- 
vival is  not  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the 
wealthiest. 

No  one  argues  that  the  modest  reforms 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill  are  the  whole 
answer.  What  we  do  argue  is  that  we  are 
taking  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  In  the 
classical  method  by  which  Congress  has 
always  approached  the  question  of  reform 
In  complex  areas. 

No  one  denies  the  intellectual  com- 
plexity and  the  political  sensitivity  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  broad  area  of 
election  reform.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our 
election  laws  have  been  accurately  de- 
scribed as  more  loophole  than  law.  Every 
incumbent  and  every  candidate  knows 
the  problem.  Each  of  us  has  his  own 
shopping  list  of  reforms. 

But  all  of  us.  I  think,  would  agree  that 
the  question  of  broadcast  spending  lies 
at  the  center  of  the  overall  problem.  Of 
course,  as  the  President  said  in  his  veto 
mes.sage,  other  reforms  are  needed,  but 
imtil  we  deal  with  the  problem  of  broad- 
cast spending,  we  are  only  nibbling  at  the 
edge  of  election  reform,  instead  of  con- 
fronting the  real  problem. 

Equally  significant,  although  the  most 
important  provisions  in  the  vetoed  bill 
are  those  limiting  campaign  spending  on 
radio  and  television,  they  are  not  the 
only  significant  reforms  worth  salvaging 
i.-  the  bUl. 

The  repeal  of  the  equal-time  provision 
for  presidential  elections  Is  a  major  leg- 
islative achievement,  a  reform  that  is 
long  overdue.  For  too  long,  we  have  al- 
lowed the  theory  of  the  provision  to  ob- 
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scure  its  practice.  Intended  as  a  rule  to 
taprovie  the  access  of  candidates  to  radio 
and  television,  its  effect  has  been  pre- 

rlfS«i>^',?'"^"^"  ''"^  substanttoUy 
curtailed  the  access  of  candidates  to  the 

^^J?^!..'"^'"^'  ^  ">*  P°""  "here  le- 
gitimate discussion  and  debate  have  been 
frustrated  and  the  system  as  a  «*ioIe  hS 
fnf*?^-  ^"^^  '^^  *  provisions  we^ 

i,..^'™"^!^'/'  "'^  requirement  that  polit- 

t w  ..  '""f^'  ^°'"e  rate  for  broadcast 
ttae  is  a  useful  reform.  It  wiU  eliminate 
the  unfair  cost  dlscriminaUou  to  wWch 
candidates  have  been  subjected  in  the 
past.  It  will  give  them  access  to  the  most 
favorable  terms  a  broadcaster  X»"  to 
other  purchasers.  President  Nixon  has 
dtonissed  this  reform  with  the  wToratlw 
Phrase  "ratesettlng,"  but  the  label  it 
hardly  true.  The  bill  sets  no  SL  for  iny 
broadcas^r.  All  it  does  is  insist  tha°  cS- 
d.dates  share  the  same  low  rates  avaU- 
nr^f,.^  f."*??*'  ^'''^«'  S^ely.  the  predatoiT 
allvexarSHf "'"'"*"'""  have  tradltio^ 
alls  exacted  from  candidates  should  yield 
to  the  pubUc  interest. 

These  three  reform.?— the  broadest 
spending  limit,  the  equal-timi  repS^^d 
the  lowest  unit  cost  provision-are  im- 
^nSi'i^t'o"^''"''"^''^''— tobe 

«L»,  and  the  others  who  worked  so  S 
to  push  this  biU  through  Congress  h^e 
come  up  With  a  manageable  paSge  of 
basic  reforms  that  have  the  priceless  vir 
mT,SL'Sl?'l'="^  """^  -fe-tfvenSI.'^^o 
^hi.?^  ""  **  *  '"°<'«'  0'  the  way  in 
whicl^  Congress  can  proceed  to  tackle  a 
complex  problem,  define  an  ^ue  and 
propose  and  Implement  a  soluUon 

It  makes  no  sense,  therefore,  to  reject 
this  reform  out  of  hand,  as  Presid^f 
Nixon  has  done,  argufcg  thaTit  dS^^not 
f»  'ar  enough.  The  President  criticSes 
the  bUl  because  it  plugs  "only  one  hoteS 
a  sieve."  but  the  metaphor  is  falw  b^ 
cause    broadcast  spending  is  both'  Se 

Sn^fh'.T^""","***^'  hole  in  the  sieve 
On  the  logic  of  the  veto,  the  President 
mlgh  a^  weU  abandon  his  weUafe  r^'f  om 
plan  If  he  cannot  get  it  all.  Or,  he  mSht 

^i'oit^'n  ""'^  '""""""  reslr^n"*on 
Deu-oit   now    pending   in    the   Senate- 

are  failing  to  cover  all  polluters 

Pr^M  V^  "*","  ^  "^*"  the  bill,  as  the 
President  would  do,  because  it  appli"s 

S„  „?^"?°^  ""■.™*°  «""  televSon! 
Accortl^/M'i^  °'  campaign  spending 
^^tl,         "  '*'*  "gument,  the  soaring 

by  the  biU,  because  money  that  would 
have  been  used  for  radio  and  teleWston 

imLTc^m'  •^''  '"  ""^  as^c^^of  po" 
iitical  campaigns. 

rtirf^''  argument  U  false,  and  every  can- 
f'fa'e Jcnows  it  Is  false.  It  assumerrn 
sTmolv^S;^'"'"!"^  "'"<■"«  'he  med7a  tha" 
?k^  •ThlT  "°' ^''ist  in  American  poli- 
tics. The  impact  of  television  is  unique 
^r  bilThX!,"'  ""-^PaPcr  advertisement 

ings  or^f;,12  T™h'  "'  d'™"  mail- 
SfX^V  ^^^^  handouts  or  bumper 
stickers,  can  possibly  offset  the  ImpaiJ 
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on  Srv^r""  ""'  ""P^^^^'oh  "  niakes 

lni'd'fd^n'^,'°K^*^  """  campaign  spend- 
ing did  not  become  a  searing  national 

i^?f  ».  fh'  'f'"^'""  has  established 
dhfm  ^nH  .k"""'"*"'  campaign  me- 
dium, and  the  need  for  reform  is 
clear.    I    fully    anticipate    that    enact- 

in^i.^fh"*^  T  "'"  "^  "  ^""^  real  blll 
JJfn^  the  budgets  of  future  candidates 
solli*^'^'  "*"'  ^  *>*"  'he  continSiS 
o?  f hp  °  .f^-^P^'Kh  costs.  But  the  savlngi 
the  hin  are  secondary  to  the  guarantee 
U^e  bin  provides  that  no  candidate  of 
modest  means  wiU  be  bliteed  to  defeat  by 
nent"ThT"f^J^  *^""  <"  his  oppS- 
?,!r,  J  .  ■'  '*  "•*  "<»'  Important  single 
?^i»lV^""?"  °'  '••'^  •""■  "  -neahs  that 
!nn  k;°"  '"  """"'»  *"'  he  a  medium  to 
emighten  the  public,  not  a  weapon  to 
club  an  opponent. 

■The  bUi's  limits  are  generous  enough 
n^.^"?!!'*  '*"*'  "°  candidate  will  be  de- 
t^ve  t^p*.""'"'*"""''  '"  P""*^'^"'  an  effec- 
tive television  campaign  in  a  primary  or 
a  general  election.  To  the  extent  that 
inequities  may  exist  for  candWa tes  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  thVv^are 
S*™?"!!^''  T"°'  compared  to  the  eno" 
mous  beneficial  effect  of  the  biU  as  a 

mStfutur?^"^""^"'"^"^--'''^ 
Major  reforms  are  almost  never  en- 
acted full  blown,  and  election  reform  is 
^1>  "."k"'!,''"  °"*"'  as  In  the  prSenT 
h^- 1^^  ^l"  ^'*P  '^  'he  hardesf.  Only 
by  taking  that  step  can  we  gain  the  con- 
fidence to  last  the  route.  Often,  as  in  the 
case  Of  President  Johnson's  Election  Re- 

frr.^".?'  '***•  "•«  President  has  trM 
to  lead  the  way  for  Congress,  only  to 
•^  wise  retorms  burled  by  Inaction  and 

the  H^se""*"'""*"  '"  '*""  ^"^'*  ""• 
Thus,  the  present  situation  is  not 
min";;'.'?"^-  "  '^  Congress  which  has 
managed  to  get  a  runner  to  first  base 
and  It  IS  the  President  who  wa^u^ 
stop  the  game. 
If.  as  Senator  Scott  has  said,  the  ad- 

JJlnifir','"",  ""'^""^^  ^  propose  compre- 
hensive elMtion  reform  in  the  next  Con- 

hv  fh  ^  °'T  *"'  "'^'«™^  5"ch  support 
by  the  President.  But  none  of  us  who  Iws 
been  through  the  r«cent  debates  on  ele?^ 
tion  reform-especially  the  debate  on 
Senator  i^nc's  Presidential  HkUoS 
?.n"£!'^  ^""^  ^"  '"  1966  and  1967- 
can  be  very  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  success. 

In  fact,  anyone  who  wants  comore- 
her^ive  election  reform  need  look  n??". 
ther  than  item  No.  1035-S.  734-_on  to- 
day s  Senate  calendar.  This  is  Senator 
»w;^"°  C^NxoK's  Election  Reform  Act 
which  would  place  strict  limits  on  the 
size  of  campaign  contributions  and  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  all  contributions 

?m1  hln'^"'*'""'''''  "^^  Senate  Passed 
^'i^^}""^"noasly  by  the  rollcall  vote 
of  87  to  0  in  1967,  but  it  died  in  the  Housi 
and  the  prospects  for  its  enactment  to- 
day are  no  better.  Similarly,  last  Decem- 
ber, during  the  debate  on  the  Tax  Re- 

o°r!??iH^=-,'  """if*  ""  amendment  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  S25  for  half 
the  contributions  a  taxpayer  mXT  to 
candidates  for  POliUcal  office  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow 
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^"^J"  °'  50  to  45,  and  I  Intend  to  try 
again  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  arisei 

bm?„T,t  '^^  r?'  ^"  PoUtlc^c^tri-' 
butlort.  is  one  of  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle election   reforms   we  can  enact    to 
broaden  the  ba.se  of  our  poliU^*p?^i° 
fr^,^        f?5'°^  campaign  contrlbuUons 
Lin»r°"/°"°"'  ''^  «an  enhance  par- 
Ucipatory  democracy  in  our  society  and 
move  away  from  our  present  excessive 
reliance  on  wealth}-  contributions 
lati^Jp'^ff'  ''?*""•  as  these  recentlegis- 
n«,2  .''^?"*  "'^«  "'ear,  we  are  fortu- 
?h^„  ^  ^'"^  "'^  P*"'"n«  hill  and  Se 
chance    for    partial    reform.    Congress 
should  take  the  reform  it  can  get  todav 
and  not  be  deluded  by  the  I^sldimt^ 
year         '  promise  of  whole  reform  next 
If  we  enact  this  bUI,  moreover,  it  win 

^^tTn^T"""  ^"^'  *  '"*P  '°  'he  rlKht^- 
rection.  To  many,  it  wUl  be  a  symbol  that 

our  pohtical  system  is  stiU^S?^  and 
that  our  institutions  can  respond  to  the 
demand  tor  reform.  Today,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  tens  of  mllhons  of  Amer- 
l??L?»  challenging  the  system  and  all 
Its  mstltutions.  Many  say  the  system  is 
moribund,  inert.  Incapable  of  chanft 

As  one  who  heard  and  tried  to  answer 
these  repeated  complaints  and  criticisms 
n  the  election  campaign  this  fall,  I  know 
how-^persistent  they  are  and  how  sincere- 
hJ^^  "^  'e"'  "°'  °"ly  hy  the  young 
Nation  T.7  '^""^htful  citizen  in  the 
Nation.  I  also  know  how  sharply  the 
^ue  has  been  brought  into  focus  by  the 
Pre.iident's  veto  of  the  campaign  spend- 
ing bill.  With  the  possible  excepoon  of 
the  quesuon  of  semority  in  Congress,  no 
other  single  Issue  has  drawn  the  battle 
lines  so  sharply  as  this  veto  has  between 

whT«^^H  f^li  '"''  '^^"^e  and  those 
who  stand  for  the  status  quo.  Wherever 
I  traveled  in  Massachusetts  in  the  clos- 
kikMhu*"'  "'  i^r^  campaign.  I  found 
,,i™.  .P*?"  *""  Ocnocrats  alike  incred- 
ulous   that   so   right   and    deserving    a 

iJ°,^^*""i^  "*  ■'°  cavalierly  rejected 
by  the  President 

ft  h-i!i°?''  "  .""e^  "°'  excuse  the  veto. 
It  helps  to  explain  it  to  note  that  it  was 

mo  "T, ir''*-°^'°'>er.  in  the  heat  if  T^ 
1870  election  campaign.  In  large  part 
the  veto  is  most  ea.sily  seen  as  the  product 
01  me  partisan  passions  unleashed  in 
the  Presidents  divisive  campaign  strate- 
gy and  travels  this  fall. 

Fortunately,  the  vote  to  override  the 
veto  comes  at  a  calmer  moment.  The 
l^^r  '  '•ece'Jtag,  and  the  womids 
are  beginning  to  heal.  There  can  be  no 
more  welcome  sign  of  reconciliation  than 
for  the  members  of  both  parties  to  join 

^fn^"  2,'„'"'  "••"  ^'eP  "'"■ard  election 
reform:  1970  is  too  fresh  in  our  minds 
and  1972  is  too  far  off  for  ally  TS' 
Democrat  or  Republican,  to  weigh  hLs 
vote  today  on  the  basis  of  mean  or  par! 
tlsan  advantage.  This  vote  is  a  vote  we 
owe  the  system,  a  vote  from  which  all  of 

t^e"  fli?h°'"r'  '^,lf  "P  ""«  to  Vindicate 
Joimi  ,H  °'  """on*  of  citizens  who 
found  the  system  wanting  in  1970  but 
who  believe  it  can  be  changed 

One  thing  more  should  be  said.  If  we 
faU  to  ovenide  this  veto,  we  cannot  give 
up  the  fight  m  this  Congress.  I  belfeve 
Sl?.i  l^  ^  '"^  ^"""^  "hould  offer  this 
vital  retorm  as  a  rider  to  the  first  appro- 
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priate  leglsIaUon  to  reach  the  Senate 
floor  belore  Congress  adjourns  in  Decem- 
ber. The  limitation  of  campaign  spend- 
ing is  far  too  important  a  reform  to  be 
so  flagrantly  denied  by  a  veto. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  s  Washington 
Po.st  contained  a  number  of  informative 
analyses  of  the  problem  of  campaign 
spending  In  the  1370  congressional  elec- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uiose  articles  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rccobd. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wuahington  Post,  Nov.  22,  19701 
Rising  TV  Spekoinc  Ados  to  tbi  Hich  Cost 
op  Campaicnij>;o 
{NoT». — This  article  was  written  by  Haynes 
Johnson  on  the  basis  or  reports  from  Wash- 
ington Post  staff  writers  Leroy  F.  Aarons. 
Philip  D.  Carter,  Richard  M.  Cohen,  John- 
son, Nlclc  Kou.  George  Lardner,  Jr..  Morton 
Mint:;,  Bernard  D.  Nosslter  and  Don  Ober- 
dorter.) 

In;*ide  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the  Senate 
floor,  a  row  of  wooden  flllng  cabinets  stands 
near  a  marble  fireplace.  As  required  by  law, 
these  cases  contain  the  formal  campaign 
spending  reports  from  every  man  who  ran 
lor  the  United  States  Senate  this  year. 

Across  America  today,  csmpalgnlng  costs 
arc  rising  sliarply,  winners  and  losers  alilte 
fire  expressing  bitterness.  Although  the  prob- 
lem of  money  In  politics  is  age-old  new 
forms  of  pollucal  expenses,  particularly  tele- 
vision, are  compelling  candidates  to  raise  vast 
sums  to  meet  their  competitors.  These  con- 
ditions have  created  what  politicians  of  every 
viewpoint  say  is  a  crisis  alTecUng  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government. 

But  the  formal  campaign  reports  at  the 
Capitol  offer  no  evidence  of  that  crisis.  They 
give  no  indication  of  the  actual  cost  of  nin- 
ulng  for  major  office  In  America.  Nor  do  they 
show  fully  who  spent  what,  or  where  he  got 
ixls  money,  or  to  whom  he  might  become 
tteholden. 

The  reality  of  money  and  pollUcs  is  brutally 
simple.  To  mn  for  office  you  need  money. 
At  today's  prices,  the  cost  of  attempting  to 
become  ■  United  States  Senator  can  come 
to  millions  of  dollars.  The  giver  who  contrib- 
utes »5,000  or  HO.OOO  wants  something  In 
return,  for  himself,  for  his  cause,  for  his 
business. 

There  Is  another  brutal  reality  aljout 
money  and  politics.  Most  of  the  big  money 
comes  from  anonymous  contributors,  con- 
cealing the  extent  to  which  a  public  servant 
might  l>e  obligated  to  private  interests. 

Such  conditions  raise  questions  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  effectiveness  and  honesty 
of  the  political  system. 

These  are  questions  that  transcend  ide- 
ological differences.  They  are  not  restricted 
to  party  or  region.  It  u  fair  to  say  they  touch 
nearly  all  American  politicians. 

Television  coats  are  the  most  expensive 
single  factor  In  present-day  campaigns  and 
are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  In  the 
off-year  congressional  elections  of  1966. 
broadcasting  spending  rose  60  percent  over 
1983.  The  18«8  presidential  elections  broad- 
casung  cosu  shot  up  70  percent  over  19«4. 
Cosu  are  still  rising. 

This  week  that  issue  will  be  Joined  inside 
the  Capitol  when  senators  prepare  to  vote 
on  whether  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  a  bill  setting  limits  on  television  and 
radio  spending. 

For  the  past  two  w«Jcs  a  team  of  Wash- 
ington Post  reporters  traveled  to  nine  states 
examining  the  question  of  campaign  costs 
They  attempted  to  determine— as  far  as  u 
possible — how  much  money  was  spent  how 
It  was  raised,  who  raised  it.  and  what  ohllga- 
Uons  the  eontributlans  might  autaU. 
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They  found  that  while  candidates  still 
spend  extensively  for  billboards,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising,  for  travel,  stair 
and  campaign  literature,  and  highly  expen- 
sive computerised  operations,  they  are  all 
faced  *Ith  the  problem  of  attempting  to 
raise  vast  sums  for  the  electronic  medium. 

As  the  individual  dispatches  from  The 
Post  reporters  appearing  elsewhere  here  to- 
day make  clear,  television  spending  this  year 
dominated  the  political  campaigns. 

-Almost  every  candidate  or  political  opera- 
tive questioned,  from  whatever  party  or  re- 
gion, voiced  alarm  at  a  situation  that  Is  al- 
tering the  political  process.  The  words  "na- 
tional scandal "  were  not  uncommon. 
Here  are  some  of  those  voices; 
From  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York 
a  Republican  who  lost:  "It's  one  of  the 
tortures  of  helj  trying  to  raise  money  for 
campaigns  today." 

From  Steve  Berger.  campaign  manager  for 
Richard  Ottlnger.  Ooodells  Democratic  op- 
ponent who  spent  a  fortune  incarly  »2  mil- 
lion on  television  alone  I  in  his  unsuccessful 
effort:  "Campaign  spentllng  u  out  of  hand 
We  better  do  something  fast.  There's  a  long 
list  of  things  that  need  doing  and  No  1  on 
the  list  is  the  media." 

From  William  Brock,  the  Tennessee  Re- 
publican who  defeated  the  veteran  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Albert  Oore:  "We  desperately 
need  a  revision  of  law  about  campaign  fund 
reporting." 

Prom  Judd  Rmger.  campaign  chairman 
for  Clar»  MacGregor  unsuccessful  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Minne- 
sota: "I've  gotten  disillusioned  with  the 
process.  .  .  .  The  increment  of  money  is  the 
ultimate  determinant— buUdlng  image  and 
so  forth— is  the  opposite  of  everything  we 
i>elleve  is  a  democracy." 

Prom  Quentin  Burdick,  who  won  re-elec- 
tion as  a  Democratic  senator  from  North 
Dakota:  "These  campaigns  are  Just  too  ex- 
penst**  ...  I  could  sell  my  campaign  on 
TV  and  radio  for  120.000  in  North  Dakota  if 
I  knew  my  opponent  wasn't  going  to  do  anv 
more." 

From  his  Republic  opponent.  Tom  Kleppe: 
"This  whole  thing  Is  getting  completely  out 
of  hand.  A  good  man  can't  afford  to  even 
,  get  an  Identity  much  less  get  elected." 

Prom  Manning  Post,  finance  chairman  for 
Jess  Unruh.  California's  Democratic  guber- 
natorial candidate:  "It's  a  monster.  Really 
the  guy  with  the  biggest  pocketbook  can  do 
the  best  Job.  No  question  that  television  is 
the  key." 

In  some  places  there  were  dramatic  com- 
parisons with  the  past.  In  North  Dakota  the 
same  opponenu  In  the  Senate  race  had  cam- 
paigned against  each  other  in  1864. 

The  winnes  In  both.  Democrat  Quentin 
Burdick.  spent  about  twice  what  he  did  six 
years  ago;  the  loser,  Tom  Kleppe,  five  times 
more. 

In  Tennessee.  Albert  Gore  had  run  for  the 
Senate  in  1958  and  1964.  ThU  year  he  spent 
over  »500.000.  at  least  five  times  more  than 
in  each  previous  race,  more  than  ilalf  of  it 
for  television.  His  opponent  spent  between 
»1  and  «1.25  mUllon.  which  Is  three  or  four 
times  more  than  any  Republican  candidate 
had  ever  spent  In  Tennessee  history. 

The  same  kind  of  ratios  can  be  found 
across  America. 

What  is  harder— Indeed.  Impossible — to 
determine  are  the  real  sums  spent  cm  politics 
this  year.  Money  flows  in  a  subterranean 
channels;  it  is  bidden  in  a  multitude  of 
accounts,  some  public,  many  others  private. 
And,  as  in  the  past,  not  all  of  the  money 
can  be  traced  by  check  or  account.  Unde- 
clared cosh  Is  as  viable  in  politics  today  ss 
It  was  when  Thomas  Nast  was  drawing  his 
political  caricatures  of  the  Tammany  tiger 
sprawling  on  money  bags. 

And  much  of  the  big  money  goea  practi- 
cally unrecorded. 


Nothing  illustrates  the  disparity  between 
how  politics  is  practiced  in  reality  and  how 
the  public  li  told  It  operates  than  the  formal 
spending  reporu  on  file  In  the  Capitol  They 
are.  everyone  agrees,  a  hoax.  Candidates  are 
required  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
to  file  a  statement  of  their  total  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  For  the 
general,  but  not  primary  elections. 

Glance  through  those  wooden  Hilng  cases 
today  and  you  come  up  with  sworn  sUte- 
ments  Ute  these  made  at  least  Bve  days 
before  the  election. 

Prom  John  V.  Tunney.  who  won  a  Senate 
•eat  In  CaUfomla:  "I  have  not  personally 
received  any  funds  for  my  candidacy  All 
luuds  have  been  received  and  expended  by 
campolgn  comnUttees  working  for  my  elec- 
tion." 

In  fact,  Tunney"8  campaign  coat  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  about  »600  COO  of  that 
for  television. 

From  George  Bush,  who  lost  a  Republican 
bid  for  the  Senate  in  Texas:  "No  contribu- 
tions were  received  by  the  candidate  or  by 
•~aj  person  for  him."' 

In  fact.  Bush,  too,  woged  a  campaign  that 
cost  more  than  a  mllUon. 

Hubert  Humphrey  reported  receiving  no 
contributions:  his  only  reported  expenses 
were  »i50  for  his  flllng  fee  m  Minnesota. 

In  fact.  Hiunphrey's  campaign  cost  at  least 
JooCOOO  and  two  days  before  he  announced 
^ tn'^^""'"'^''  ""•  <^aniPaign  aides  laid  down 
81 50.000  to  buy  his  TV  time  and  to  reserva 
billboards. 

William  Brock  of  Tennessee  reported  re- 
ceiving no  contributions  and  expenditures  of 
only  (2,118  84. 

When  asked  about  his  rworn  statement  nf 
Us  contrlbuuous  and  expenses.  Brock  said- 
I  was  advised  by  the  Senate  people  to  show 
zero  They  said  most  senators  do  that.  Candi- 
dates are  not  required  to  know  about  or 
supervise  or  report  their  finances." 

That  last  statement  seems  at  variance  with 
the  actual  law,  but  Brock  was.  as  he  says 
merely  doing  what  everyone  does.  The  key 
phrase  In  that  law  is  that  the  candidate 
swears  his  report  is  on  accurate  account  of 
the  amount  spent  "by  me  or  by  any  person 
for  mo  .  .  .  With   little  knowledge  and  no 

They  all  ostensibly  operate  with  little 
Knowledge  and  no  consent. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  any  of  them  Is  a 
venal  politician.  The  law  is  woefully  unreal- 
Istlc— it  sets  a  spending  Umit  of  only  »26,000 
for  the  Senate  and  candidates  must  raise 
and  spend  mUiiona.  It  forces  them  to  look 
the  other  way. 

The  question  of  special  interests  and  the 
big  contributor  controlling  a  candidate  raises 
nothing  new  m  any  political  discussion  But 
because  of  the  rising  coats  it  is  more  com- 
plicated than  ever. 

One  key  California  political  operative  gave 
a  private  appraisal  of  the  reality  of  hie 
spending.  ■* 

"Look,"  he  said,  "If  somebody  gives  a  can- 
didate »25,000,  he  got  a  hold  on  that  can- 
didate. There  are  two  kinds  of  people  m 
pontics.  The  guy  who  u  In  it  for  the  love 
of  It,  and  the  guy  who  wonts  something 
When  a  business  gives  »10,000  plus,  those 
are  not  gratuitous  gifts." 

Only  rarely  does  a  poiitidon,  in  office  or 
out.  speak  publicly  about  the  delicate  area 
of  where  his  money  comes  from,  or  what 
kind  of  obligation  might  be  attached  to  it 

Three  years  ago.  Albert  Gore  stood  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  speak  about  that  Ques- 
tion, 

•A  vote  in  the  US.  Senate  Is  of  such  great 
effect  and  influence  that  any  person  who 
U  willing  to  sell  his  soul  can  have  hand- 
some financing  for  hU  campaign."  Oore  said. 
As  the  Post's  articles  show,  money  is  Sow- 
ing into  political  campaigns  from  across  the 
country.  In  some  areas,  the  huge  amounts 
needed  can  be  raised  only  by  going  to  money 
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men  outside  the  aUte.  While  some  of 
the  large  contributors  and  the  interests  they 
represent  are  known,  the  rest  are  not.  Thara 
are  simply  no  clear  an.swers  to  exactly  who 
gave  the  money.  All  that  can  be  said  is  it 
was  a  lot. 

Two  years  ago.  the  entire  reported  amount 
spent  on  all  congressional  races  In  the  1968 
campaign  came  to  less  than  t9  million.  Con- 
servative estimates  indicate  at  least  »50  mil- 
lion actuaUy  was  spent  And  the  costs  keen 
going  up.  *^ 

Without  exception,  those  Interviewed  for 
this  study  believe  something  must  be  done 
about  political  spending.  No  one  offers  anv 
panacea. 

A  number  of  points  were  made.  Spending 
should  be  limited  In  all  areas— not  Just  tele- 
vision. Pull  disclosure  laws  must  be  en- 
acted—and enforced.  Realistic  spending  lim- 
its, not  the  ludicrously  low  celling  figures 
now  m  the  statutes,  should  be  imposed  The 
present  elecOon  system  Itself  drastically 
needs  reform.  The  length  of  the  campaigns 
alone  dictates  heavy  spending.  Some  have 
suggested  adopting  a  system  similar  to  the 
British,  where  elections  take  pUce  three 
weeks  offer  a  government  falls.  Others  ore 
urging  the  adoption  of  public  financing  for 
campaigns— a  point  made  down  through  the 

Of  all  the  problems,  two  ore  paramount— 
the  ack  of  adequate  reporting  regulations 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  who  lave  the 
money  and  who  got  it.  and  a  basic  across- 
the-board  limitation  on  spending 

tiv^"?„'1?J:!,™"'>'  ^  "*  ^^^  "  instruc- 
„!!;-.  '^'^'"»"  "  ""'  spending  law  is  com- 
manding attention.  No  candltLte  for  aov- 
l\^Z  "'Jf^^  '^■'  ^I»nd-or  have  s^nt 
on  his  behalf— more  than  «360,000  in  the 
primaries  and  the  same  amount  in  the  gen- 

m'^L  ,'':^"°°-,''°  °'"  ■"*''  K""  »  candidate 
more  than  .3000  in  either  campaign.  And 
all  recelpu  and  paymenu  must  be  handled 
by  a  single  campaign  treasury 
..,*.''  ."""^r^tlng  effect  of  the  Florida  law  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  de-emphaslzed  a 
strictly  media-money  campaign.  Lawton 
cnilea   for  example,  won  a  Senate  seat  with 

s.^'l-f  .°i,°°°  '°  ■"  "P'-^is  He  demon- 
Etroted  that  a  candidate  can  command  the 
medU  by  the  not-so-startllng  device  of  mak- 
ing news.  And  for  free  too. 

The  Florida  law,  though,  does  have  no- 
table loopholes.  It  does  not  effectively  cover 
contributions  from  out-of-sUte  cimmlt- 
tees,  a  classic  device  to  conceal  the  actual 
spending. 

But  at  least  It  provides  a  model  that 
seems  to  be  working.  " 

If  au  the  proposed  remedies  differ,  there 
is  general  consensus  that  the  heart  of  the 
question  today  centers  around  the  enor- 
mous television  ooste. 

■"??  .!""  "■»'  President  Nixon  vetoed 
would  limit  television  and  radio  spending 
by  presidential  and  congressional  candidate 
to  7  cents  per  vote  in  the  previous  election 
?.:  ,  *°".'"'  suspend  permanently  the 
equal  time  provisions  for  presidential 
elections  and  lower  the  maximum  amount 

foT^^llTnr  °''"^°  ■""'""'  '='°'"''"" 

fJT'  ^?  "J?."'"  "«'<">»  bave  objected  that 
the  act  is  discriminatory.  It  restricts  their 
medium,  but  permits  other  forms  of  cam- 
paign spending— such  as  newspaper  and  di- 
rect  mailings — to   go   unieguUted. 

,.  ^17  '^>  °°  '"■""^  "■'  •""  ■»  perfect,  nor 
that  it  wui  solve  the  larger  question.  The 
main  point  made  by  the  proponents  is  that 
the  electronic  media  spending  Is  so  over- 
riding a  problem  that  it  must  be  dealt  with 

It  was  after  he  himself  had  investigated 
the  question  of  money  m  politics  that  Albert 
Core  remarked:  "The  great  failure  of  our 
democratic  process  remains  In  the  manner 
in  which  campaigns  are   financed  " 


Last  week.  Gore  defeated,  returned  to  the 
Capitol  to  wind  up  his  own  political  career. 
Sitting  in  hla  office  surrounded  by  the 
mementoes  of  38  years  in  Washington  he 
reflected  on  the  present  American  political 
scene. 

"The  public  Is  badly  served."  he  said,  ""by 
the  present  Hnanclal  situation.  Its  a  criti- 
cal problem,  very  critical.  But  Congress 
wont  do  anything  about  It.  They  simply 
won't  face  up  to  it." 

Then  Gore  said: 

"I  know." 
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NonTH  Dakota  Exposed  to  a  HtAvv  Barrage 
( By  Nick  Kot«» 
Fa«co.  ND  — "The  President  asked  me 
'what  do  you  need?"  "  explains  Rep.  Thomas 
Kleppe  of  the  crucial  first  step  of  the  moet 
expensive  political  campaign  in  North  Da- 
kota history  "I  told  him  I  needed  a  proles- 
slonal  campaign  manager,  a  professional 
media  man.  and  substantial  financing  from 
outside  the  state.  These  things  were  de- 
Uverable  and  they  were  delivered." 
,Kleppe"8  entire  campaign  was.  In  fact, 
planned,  financed  and  directed  from  Wash- 
ington, D-C,  by  a  team  of  professionals  as- 
sembled by  the  White  House. 

Hla  opponent.  Democratic  Sen.  Quentin 
Burdick.  received  most  of  his  campaign  fi- 
nancing from  liberal  antiwar  groups  and 
lat>or  unions,  also  from  outside  North 
Dakota. 

Of  the  funds  spent  in  the  North  Dakota 
Senate  campaign,  won  by  Burdick.  85  to  90 
per  cent  originated  from  outside  the  state. 
This  phenomenon  characterized  campaigns 
in  other  small-population,  unwealthy  states: 
"If  you're  labor  or  business,  all  you  need  do 
la  scatter  »300.000  through  Utah  or  Nevada 
or  Wyoming  or  New  Mexico  and  you've  got  a 
pretty  good  campaign  going  "  Rep.  Laurence 
Burton  (R-Utah).  an  unsuccessful  Senate 
candidate,  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "In 
New  York,  that's  Just  openers." 

The  Council  for  a  Liveable  World  made  the 
same  point  in  a  letter  soliciting  funds  for 
lll>eral,  antiwar  senators:  "Since  a  vote  cast 
for  a  senator  from  Alaska  or  Vermont  counts 
as  much  as  a  vote  for  senator  from  New 
York  or  CalifomUi.  the  Council  favors  con- 
tests in  small  states." 

Kleppe  and  Bxirdlck  both  stressed  their 
dependence  on  "outside"  help  to  finance  the 
modern  media  campaign  both  felt  they  must 
pursue.  In  this  sparsely  settled  plains  state 
(population  614.0001  of  poor  farmers  and 
no  major  industry.  Kleppe  said  he  could  raise 
only  aso.OOO  and  Burdick  only  tis.ooo.  Yet 
records  indicate  Kleppe  spent  »300.000  and 
Burdick  nearly  »150.000  Kleppe  spent  five 
times  as  much  as  he  did  In  a  1964  race  against 
Burdick  and  Burdick's  spending  prolMbly 
doubled.  The  two  men  spent  three  to  Bve 
times  as  much  on  television  and  radio  adver- 
tising as  did  the  North  Dakota  Senate  candi- 
dates In  1968. 

The  (450.000  spent  in  the  1970  North 
Dakota  campaign  may  seem  paltry  by  New 
York  standards,  but  It  permitted  the  two 
men  to  wage  a  televlslon-r,Tdlo-newspaper- 
blllboard  blitz  In  wlilch  they  spend  $2.37 
worth  of  attention  on  each  of  190.000  North 
Dakotans  who  went  to  the  polls.  Most  of  their 
major  contributors  realized  that  the  t3.500 
that  will  buy  one  prime  time  television  spot 
in  New  York  will  buy  100  to  200  similar  ad- 
vertisements on  North  Dakota  television 
stations. 

North  OakoUns  couldn't  miss  the  barrage 
directed  their  way.  Many  openly  resented  It. 
But  federal  and  sute  reporting  laws  don't 
offer  them  a  clue  as  to  how  much  was  spent 
or  where  the  money  came  from.  North  Da- 
kota law  reqtUres  no  reporting  of  campaign 
expenditures  or  contributions,  and  loopholes 
In  the  federal  law  permitted  both  men  to  re- 
port that  they  hadn't  received  a  cent   Ac- 


cording to  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  US.  Senate.  Kleppe  spent  only  »i.3S0  and 
Burdick  »i.l60  m  the  entire  campaign 

Burdick  declmed  to  discuss  In  detail  the 
source  of  his  campaign  funds,  but  the  rec- 
ords of  various  liberal  campaign  committees 
indicate  he  received  at  least  »27.000  from 
labor  unions,  MO.OOO  from  the  "antiwar" 
1970  campaign  fund,  »19.700  from  the  Demo- 
crauc  Senate  Campolgn  Committee,  and 
•16,000  from  the  liberal  National  Committee 
for  an  Effective  (ingress. 

Kleppe  and  his  finance  chairman  Harold 
Anderson  described  the  contributions  he  re- 
ceived in  fulfillment  of  President  Nixon  s 
pledge  to  help  with  money  if  Kleppe  would 
challenge  Burdick 

'Throughout  the  campaign  the  postman 
walked  Into  Anderson's  Bismarck  law  office 
With  letters  containing  checks  from  wealthy 
individuals  all  over  the  country.  Thirteen  of 
the  letters  contained  (5.000  campaign  gifts 
and  another  50  letters  brought  glfu  from 
•  1,000  to  (4.000.  When  money  ran  short,  An- 
derson said  he  would  talk  to  Republican  of- 
ficials m  Washington  and  more  checks  would 
J^^^™""*  ""  "OOlflon.  Kleppe  received 
(30.000  from  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees  campaign  fund  and  (36.000  from 
various  organized  business  and  medical 
groups. 

"I  got  the  money  because  of  White  House 
help.  ■  said  Kleppe  of  about  (200,000  he  re- 
ceived from  individuals  outside  North 
Dakota. 

Burdick  ond  Kleppe  agree  they  could  run 
i?»t!;"^""''  <^»'npalgn  In  North  Dokota  for 
(60.000  if  each  was  not  forced  to  match  rich- 
er opposition.  But  they  .say  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  soar  unless  effective  Umlwtlons  are 
Imposed.  If  limits  are  not  .wt.  Kleppe  .sold 
he  believes  his  expensive  effort  this  year  will 
represent    "the  campaign  of  the  future." 

Newspaper   Spzwoimg   Rises 

Television  advertising  la  the  largest  ond 
fastest-rising  media  cost  in  American  politics 
today,  but  other  types  of  advertising— in- 
eluding  newspaper  and  radio  ads— are  also 
large  and  growing. 

National   data  collected   for   three  recent 
presidential  campaign  years  by  the  Citizens 
Research    Foundation    of    Princeton     NJ 
shows  this  trend  (in  miliionsi : 
TV  time: 

1956   

1964   

1968    .._ 11 

Radio  time: 

1966  „ 

19M    _ 

1968   ZII"~ 

Newspaper  ads: 

1056    

1964    '"''' 

1968    " 


.  »8.a 

.   17  6 
.  27.  I 

.     3.2 

7.1 

13.3 


.—. i__     7-  7 

11   6 

(The  broadcast  figures,  from  Federal  Com- 
mtmlcatlons  Commission  records,  cover  gen- 
eral election  spending  only  The  newspaper 
figures,  from  Media  Records.  Inc..  Include  all 
political  spending  from  July  l  to  election  day 
In  dolly  papers  in  most  major  cities  1 

Comparable  national  figures  are  not  yet 
available  for  1970  races,  and  the  figures  ore 
Incomplete  for  many  earlier  off-year  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  Washington  area,  WTOP-Televlsion 
(owned  by  The  Washington  Post  Companyi 
sold  a  total  of  (186.000  in  political  time  to 
area  candidates  m  ail  races  during  the  1970 
general  election  campaign.  WTOP-Televlsion 
gave  free  time  valued  at  (26^00  on  an  equal 
basis  to  candidates  in  major  races  for  use  in 
beomlng  messages  to  the  public  The  paid 
adverUslng  would  have  brought  In  (93  000 
more  except  for  a  station  discount  applied 
to  area  political  caudtdatee. 

WTOP  Radio  sold  (54.000  In  political  time 
during  the  recent  general  election  campaign. 
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The  station  gave  •10.000  of  free  time  to  area 
candidates,  aad  applied  political  discounts 
warth  $27,000. 

The  Washington  Port  published  •55.250  In 
newspaper  advertising  for  all  candidates  dur- 
ing the  1970  general  election  campaign. 

Spending  on  other  television  and  radio 
Btatlons  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  waa  also  high  diu-lng  the  1970  gen- 
eral election  campolgn.  In  most  places,  in- 
cluding the  Woshln^on  area,  much  smaller 
Bums  were  spent  by  candidates  during  the 
fwlmnry  campaigns. 

RtVAL  Image  Makebs  Clash  in  Tennessee 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
NA5BVII.LE.  Tenn.— In  April.  1069.  a  young 
man  from  Oshko^h.  Wis.,  who  never  before 
had  aet  foot  in  this  state,  arrived. to  plan  the 
election  of  a  Unl*B  SUtes  Senator  from 
Tennes-see. 

Acting  as  a  pold  campaign  consultant. 
Kenneth  C.  Rletz.  27.  traveled  the  state  for 
two  weeks  and  drew  up  a  64-page  election 
plan  for  his  client.  Rep.  William  E.  Brock  of 
Chattanooga.  The  plan  Included  details  of 
campaign  strategy  and  organization,  and  a 
RCheduIe  of  evenLs  from  June,  1969.  to  the 
final  t<levi9lon-radlo-new5 paper  media  bliia 
in  the  last  12  days  before  the  November.  1970. 
election. 

Brock  approved  the  plan  and  hired  Rletz 
for  a  fee  ■■close  to"  MO.OOO.  During  the  next 
19  months,  the  candidate  took  the  advice  and 
advertising  spou  and  layouts  be  was  given 
by  Bletz  and  his  senior  partner.  Image-maker 
Harry  Trelcaven.  Their  campaign  succeede:!. 
Brock  won. 

Tlie  senatorial  race  this  year  was  between 
Incumbent  Democrat  Albert  Gore  and  Repub- 
lican William  Brock.  But  it  was  also  a  race 
between  rival  image-makers,  media  coordi- 
nators and  advertising  agencies,  all  working 
for  big  money  in  by  far  the  costliest  senato- 
rial race  In  the  state's  history. 

Gore  forces  collected  and  spent  over  J500.- 
000  In  this  year's  primary  and  genera]  elec- 
tions— more  than  live  times  as  much  as  in 
either  of  Gore's  1958  or  1964  campaigns  for 
re-election.  Of  this  year's  spending,  about 
•235.000  went  for  television  and  radio  time. 
Including  advertising  agency  and  Imaye- 
maker's  commissions,  and  Mo.OOO  more  went 
as  a  fee  to  Charles  Guggenheim  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  who  created  the  Gore  electronic 
conunerclals. 

According  to  data  collected  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  from  major  TV  stations.  Gore 
alightly  outspent  Brock.  •63.089  to  •50,260, 
on  Nashville  television  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. However,  Gore  spent  less  than  Brock. 
•31,010  to  •42^43.  in  general  election  televi- 
sion in  Memphis,  the  state's  other  big  mar- 
ket. Brock  was  the  top  spender  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, bis  home  area. 

Gore  declined  to  be  interviewed  about  de- 
tails of  bis  1970  campaign.  Aides  said,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  »100.000  In  campaign 
contributions  came  from  labor  unions,  Ac- 
cording to  union  political  reporu,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  paid  •5.252  for  Gore  bumper 
sticker^  and  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on 
Political  Education  spent  M.014  for  Gore 
leaflets.  Major  money  contrlbutlona  came 
from  political  funds  associated  with  19  na- 
tional unions  ranging  from  carpenters  to  re- 
tall  clerks. 

Gore  also  received  170.000  from  the  anti- 
war "lOTO  Campaign  Fund,"  925,000  from  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress and  $20,635  from  the  Scnat«  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee. 

Gore  campaign  workers  say  they  were 
strapped  for  funds  throughout. 

Brock's  spending  of  •!  million  to  $1.25  mil- 
lion 13  at  least  three  to  four  times  the  largest 
sum  previously  spent  by  a  Republican  candi- 
date In  the  history  of  tbe  state. 

Brock  aides  admit  to  «250.000  for  television 
time    and    agency    fees,    875 .000    on    rmdlo. 


•50.000  to  Treleaven  for  TV-radio  production, 
•ISO.000  for  bUlboards.  •75.000  for  newspaper 
ads.  •50.000  for  le&fleU.  bumper  stickers  and 
such.  •100,000  to  »160,000  in  paid  workers 
and  headquarters  overhead,  and  8200,000  In 
other  expenses. 

Senatorial  candidates  are  not  required  by 
Tennessee  law  to  report  the  sources  of  their 
campaign  funds. 

Brock,  the  heir  to  a  candy  company  for- 
yme.  said  he  did  ^ot  spend  aay  of  his  per- 
sonal money  on  the  race.  "I  have  no  idea 
where  the  money  came  from  and  I  don't  want 
to  know."  he  said.  Na.<;hville  insurance  execu- 
tive David  K.  WUson.  the  Brock  finance  chair- 
man, said.  "There  was  very  little  In  the  uay 
of  records,  and  I  ImaRine  most  of  them  have 
already  been  flushed." 

Copitol  Hill  Qllnga  by  money-giving  com- 
mittees provide  only  a  few  details  of  Brock's 
finances.  Contributions  which  show  up  there 
Include  810.000  from  ■•Committee  for  Ac- 
tion— South.'"  a  group  of  general  contrac- 
tors; 810,000  from  "Volunteers  for  Better 
Government."  executives  and  officials  of  the 
btg  Eastman  Kodak  chemical  works  at  Kings- 
port.  Tenn.:  •SO.OOO  from  Trust  for  Special 
PollUcal  Agricultural  Community  Education 
of  Irfjuisvllle.  Ky.  (milk  producers):  835.000 
from  the  Republican  Booster  Fund  and  $12,- 
770  from  the  Senate  Republican  Campaign 
Committee. 

Brock  said  in  an  Interview  that  the  quan- 
tum jump  In  campaign  spending  poses  "a 
danger'  to  the  political  system  and  declared 
that  "we  desperately  need  a  revision  of  laws 
about  campaign  fund  reporting."  However, 
he  described  the  attempt  to  limit  campaign 
broadcast  spending  as  "garbage"  and  said 
that  "tt  guy  who  is  inordinately  wealthy  or 
who  Is  getting  contributions  from  unfor- 
tunate source  might  simply  shift  to  other 
types  of  spending  '  U  a  TV-radio  limit  is 
enacted. 

Florida:    Reporting  Law  Hei.ps 
(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

TALi-AHAaara.  Flji.— When  he  opened  his 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  last  spring. 
Florida  State  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  faced  a 
forbidding  obstacle:  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
state's  voters  had  ever  heard  of  him. 

By  the  conventional  wisdom,  his  only  re- 
course was  a  profession  ally  packaged  news- 
paper, billboard,  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising campaign  which — for  a  half-million 
dollars  or  so— would  at  least  introduce  hun 
to  the  electorate. 

As  It  happened,  that  was  the  poth  followed 
by  his  opponent.  Rep.  William  C.  Cramer,  who 
won  the  Republican  nomination.  But  Demo- 
crat Chiles  literally  took  a  walk  Instead,  a 
l.OOO-mlle  trek  down  the  length  of  Florida. 

Today,  after  40.000  handshakes,  two  Demo- 
cratic primaries  and  a  general  election.  Law- 
ton  Chiles  Is  Florida's  U.S.  senator-elect.  His 
television  bill  waa  only  •30.000. 

Of  course,  there  was  more  to  "Walfcln'  Law- 
ton^s"  remarkable  campaign  than  his  two 
blistered  feet.  He  was  a  fresh  face  in  a  year 
which  seemed  to  favor  fresh  faces.  His  "pro- 
gressive conservatism"  set  few  voters  on  edge. 
He  was  a  Democrat  running  In  a  normally 
Democratic  state. 

And  to  some  cynics.  Chiles'  campaign 
merely  proved  that  on  Ingenious  and  attmc- 
llve  candidate  with  a  novel  gimmick  ciin  win 
extensive  free  play  in  the  media.  Chiles,  goes 
the  argument,  didnt  buy  television  time— he 
captured  It  free  of  charge. 

Yet  his  success  would  have  been  dllDcuU 
to  reproduce  In  mo«t  other  states.  For  the 
fact  Is  that  "The  Walking  Senator"  set  out 
on  his  march  through  Florida  armed  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  staters  new  campaign 
financing  statutes— which  he  helped  pass- 
would  make  It  difficult  for  his  opponents  to 
swamp  him  with  paid  commercials. 

Despite  some  remaining  loopholes,  Florida's 
campaign  law— with  the  exception  of  Ore- 
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gon'a  model  statutes— Is  the  mo«t  stringent 
In  the  nation.  And.  by  the  evidence  of  this 
years  elections.  It  has  greatly  reduced  cam- 
paign costs. 

Under  the  new  sUte  provisions,  which  took 
effect  July  1.  candid.ites  for  governor  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  can  spend  no  more  than  8700.000 
on  their  campaigns,  half  in  the  primaries. 
half  In  the  general  elecUon. 

Candidates  are  required  to  make  weekly 
reports  of  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
ILstlng  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
or  groups  giving  or  receiving  money. 

No  one  may  give  a  candidate  more  than 
83.000  during  the  primary  campaigns  and 
no  more  than  another  M.OOO  before  the  gen- 
eral election.  All  receipts  and  payments  must 
be  handled  by  a  single  campaign  treasury, 
and  meticulous  records  must  be  kept.  No  con- 
tributions ore  allowed  within  Ave  dnys  of  the 
general  election.  All  debts  must  be  paid  as 
they  are  Incurred. 

The  intent  of  the  law  Is  to  make  It  difficult 
for  a  candidate  to  "buy"  an  office.  To  a  high 
degree,  the  law  seems  to  have  worke<l. 

According  to  all-but-complete  figures  filed 
with  the  jffice  of  Florida's  Secretary  of  State. 
Chiles'  general  election  opponent.  Cramer" 
expended  $547,000  on  .--Is  enUre  campaign 
Chiles  spent  about  8340.000. 

In  the  state's  1968  Senate  race,  by  con- 
trast. Republican  Edward  Gurney  declared 
expenses  of  8757,000.  with  about  77  per  cent 
of  the  total  going  for  media  costs. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  is  even  more 
vividly  demonstrated  In  the  comparison  of 
announced  costs  In  Florida's  recent  guber- 
natortiil  campaigns. 

In  1960.  Parrls  Bryant  won  the  governor- 
ship at  a  cost  of  8768,000. 

In  1964.  Haydon  Bums'  elecUon  expenses 
were  81.1  mlUlon.  Two  years  later,  he  spent 
another  81.4  million  trying  to  win  reelection. 
Robert  King  High,  his  successful  opponent 
in  the  bitter  Democratic  primaries,  spent 
nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Republican  Claude  Kirk,  who  won  that 
year's  general  election,  reported  expen-ses  of 
only  8550.OO0 — but  Democratic  disbelief  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  announced  outlays  led 
to  passage  of  the  state's  present  law. 

Nearly  complete  figures  filed  for  Kirk 
thi.i  year  show  expenses  In  hla  behalf  of 
8373.000.  His  victorious  Democratic  oppo- 
nent, a  once  little-known  state  legislator 
named  Reubin  Askew,  has  reported  expenses 
of  8663.000. 

The  big  spender  in  this  year's  Florida  roces 
was  a  Republican  drugstore  chain  owner. 
Jack  Eckerd.  who  spent  811  million  while 
losing  to  Kirk  in  the  GOP  primaries.  Eckerd 
nunaged  not  to  violate  the  8350.000  cellinp 
on  primary  expenditures  by  doing  the  bulk  of 
his  spending  before  the  new  law  took  effect 
on  July  1.  Were  It  not  for  the  new  statutes, 
local  politicians  feel,  other  candidates  would 
have  been  forced  to  try  to  match  him. 

iLLwois:  MoMrr  b  Not  Evestthimo 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
Chicaco.— The  1970  campaigns  In  Illinois 
defy  much  of  the  new  tribal  folklore  that  has 
grown  up  around  political  spending.  The 
state's  moat  highly  charged  rare,  for  US. 
senator,  probably  cost  about  the  some  as  the 
82  million  spent  In  1966  by  Charles  Percy 
(R)  and  Paul  Douglas  (D) . 

Large  sums  were  poured  this  fall  Into  tele- 
vision advertising.  But  the  most  impres- 
sive statewide  victory  was  recorded  by  a  com- 
parative unknown.  Michael  Bakalls,  a  young 
educator  who  purchased  no  spots.  He  easily 
unseated  a  Republican  incumbent  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  single  biggest  outlay  for  TV  air  time 
on  Chicago's  three  network  stations.  8301.000 
was  recorded  by  Joseph  Woods,  a  Republi- 
can running  for  a  Cook  County  post.  His 
J.  Walter  Thomson  ads  featured  shots  of  rats. 
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Woods,  brother  of  President  Nixon's  personal 
secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods,  was  swamped 
at  the  polls. 

Adlal  Stevenson  III,  the  winning  Demo- 
crat for  the  Senate  seat,  was  credited  by  his 
opponents  with  a  remarkably  "shrewd 
strat^:y"  of  staging  a  TV  blitz  In  the  last 
three  weeks.  But  the  reason  was  tliat  trade 
unions  declined  to  supply  much  of  their 
money  unui  the  last  half  of  October. 

In  only  one  way.  perhaps,  can  the  tradi- 
tional wisdom  be  said  to  have  been  upheld. 
Losing  Republican  Senate  candidate  Ralph 
Smith  told  a  reporter;  "I  got  from  industry; 
Stevenson  got  from  tabor." 

In  nilnois.  which  requires  candidates  to 
report  nothing  about  their  finances,  even  a 
model  reporting  law  would  fall  to  cover  big 
and  significant  contributions.  Stevenson, 
backed  by  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  machine, 
could  count  on  the  help  of  5.000  precinct 
workers  In  Cooi  County  alone,  services  paid 
for  by  taxpayers  supporting  workers  in  public 
posts. 

In  addition.  Stevenson  could  draw  on  the 
skills   of   union   staff  members. 

For  his  part.  Smith  could  lean  on  nunols' 
business  elite  for  goods  and  acrvlces— com- 
puters, billboards,  executive  as-slstance  and 
other  Items. 

If  the  candidates'  aides  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, SnUth  spent  about  81.1  million  In 
cash,  of  Which  8305.000  shows  up  on  the 
books  of  television  and  radio  stations.  Steven- 
aon  la  said  to  have  laid  out  8950.000  with 
•314.000  going  into  air  time. 

Ironically.  Stevenson  campaigned  hard  on 
the  theme  that  Smith  was  trying  to  buy  the 
election  with  television.  Indeed,  the  Repub- 
licans face  was  on  tbe  little  screen  earlier 
and  longer— ten  weeks— but  he  had  simply 
bought  cheaper  time. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  in  both 
camps  that  Smith's  television  campaign 
Unking  Stevenson  to  violence,  cost  the  Re- 
publican votes  and  monev.  Smith  himself 
say.'s.  -I  would  have  been  better  off  with  more 
positive  rather  than  negative-Stevenson  ad- 
vertising." 

For  their  more  bland  campaign  waged  by 
the  New  York  image  maker.  David  Garth, 
Stevenson  aides  figure  the  total  electronics 
bill  at  8425.000.  They  indicate  that  Garth 
got  nearly  8110.000  In  fees  and  production 
coats  plus  847,000  in  commissions  for  the  air 
time. 

Both  sides  suggest  that  It  would  be  unfair 
to  reveal  the  names  of  unsuspecLlng  donors 
and  that  It  would  hurt  future  fund-raising 
efforts.  However.  Smith  asknowiedges  that  a 
Chicago  Insurance  mogul,  W.  Clement  Stone 
was  his  biggest  backer. 

The  biggest  liunp  sum  realized  by  Smith 
perhaps  8300.000.  came  from  his  shore  of  a 
8250-e-plate  dinner  addressed  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew.  Several  members  of  the  dinner 
committee  probobly  bought  one  or  more 
tables  at  $2,300  each. 

The  committee  included  Laurance  Armour 
chairman  of  the  La  Salle  Naiionjii  Bank's 
execuUve  committee;  Phuip  D.  Block  chair- 
man of  Inland  Steel;  Mrs.  Brooks  McCor- 
mick,  wife  of  the  International  Horvester- 
prcaldent;  James  S.  Kemper,  president  of  the 
Kemper  insurance  group;  John  M.  Olin.  hon- 
orary cholrman  of  Olln-Mathicson  Cheml- 
coU;  John  O.  SeorJe.  chairman  of  the  G  D 
Seorle  drug  company;  and  John  E.  Swear- 
Ingen.  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 
Stevenson's  aide*  estimate  that  unions 
gave  him  tn  "voluntary"  contributions. 
•150.000  or  about  16  per  cent  of  his  budget. 
The  Steel  and  Auto  Workers  each  contrib- 
uted more  than  820.000.  Teamsters.  Bakers 
Clothing  Workers.  Retail  Clerks.  Commtml- 
cations  Workers.  Machinlste  and  Railway 
Clerks  also  helped  substantially. 

Stevenson  men  say  that  an  Illinois  Demo- 
cratic organization  supplied  825.000;  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  on  Effective  Congress 
825.000  and  the  1970  Campaign  Fund.  830.- 
OOO.  The  last  two  are  Uberal  fund-raising 
bodies.  * 
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Fbantic   ScKA\rBLe   Ensues   fob  New   York 

TV  TtME 

<By  Bayues  JohxuOQ) 

Nrw  ToRK— On  Aug.  13.  the  phone  nmg 

In  Stan  Levy's  WNBC-TV  omce   In  Rocke- 

Jeller    Center.   Bob   Turner,   en   advertising 

man.  was  on  the  line.  He  wanted  to  plr.«>  a 

blanket  order  to  purchase  « 104.000  worth  of 

commercial  television  time  for  N'el&on  Rocke- 

feUer  between  then  and  the  elecUon. 

The  next  day.  another  phone  rung  in  an- 
other WNBC-TV  buslnesa  oBlce.  Betty 
Whalen,  from  a  different  ad  agency,  was 
calUng.  Sho  wanted  to  place  a  blanket  order 
buying  $61,530  worth  of  TV  ume  tor  Sen 
Harrison  A.  (FVte)  Williams,  the  New  Jersey 
Democrat. 

Phones  were  ringing  In  other  televUlon  of- 
fices that  week.  By  the  Ume  the  franuc  at- 
tempt  to  spend  large  sums  had  ended.  Stan 
I.evy  summed  up  what  he  thought  had  hap- 
penetL 

Tn  my  opinion."  Levy  sold  in  a  memo  to 
his  NBC-TV  business  colleagues,  behind  this 
bizarre  scramble  to  commit  dollars  lies  the 
fear  that  Congress  will  pats  the  PoUUcal  Ex- 
penditure LInutatlon  bill  effectue  with  this 
campaign." 

Such  a  bill  was  passed,  but  Pre-sident  Nixon 
veloed  it.  As  a  result,  the  politicians  fol- 
lowed their  natural  instincts.  They  raised  as 
much  money  as  they  could,  and  they  spent 
lavishly.  In  New  York,  In  the  biggest  market, 
the  money  flowed  as  never  before  In  a  po- 
litical campaign. 

No  one  win  ever  know  exacUy  how  much 
wa.'i  .spent.  One  politician  Involved  In  raising 
money  thinks  as  much  as  »3S  million  may 
have  been  spent  for  Just  the  gubernatorial 
and  senate  races.  No  one  can  be  sure  because 
the  records  are  Incomplete  and  the  reporting 
laws  full  of  loopholes. 

WhUe  television  spending  can  account  for 
as  low  as  26  per  cent  of  total  expenditures, 
its  the  easiest  to  determine.  Just  on  New 
York  City's  six  major  TV  stations,  candidates 
for  governor  and  senator  (plus  the  two  New 
Jersey  senatorial  opponents  who  bought  time 
on  the  New  York  City  stations)  spent  a  erand 
total  of  »2,744.423.M  for  air  Ume. 

Republican  Gov.  Nelson  RockefeUer  spent 
t730.58».34  while  his  Democratic  opponVut 
Arthur  Goldberg,  spent  (262,431.11. 

In  the  Senate  races,  for  the  same  six  New 
York  city  TV  stations  the  figures  were: 
Richard    OtUnger,    the    Democrat,    (544.. 

Charles  OoodeU,  tlie  Republican  Incum- 
bent. »463,S53  64.'^  "-'•urn 
James   Buckley,   the   Conservative,   $310.- 

T^o  two  New  Jersey  contenders,  HarrUon 
WilUBms  and  Nelson  Gross,  spent  (166  593  30 
and  (265,609.62,  respectively,  for  New  York 
time. 

None  of  those  figures  Involves  what  It  cost 
to  produce  the  television  commercials. 

And  those  TV  spending  figures  don't  begin 
to  take  Into  account  the  other  political  ex- 
penses: for  the  other  TV  stations  through- 
out New  York  State  ...  for  radio  time 
for  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  .  for 
salaries  ...  for  rentate  of  offices  .  for 
transportation  ...  for  campaign  literature 
and  other  promotional  material  ...  for  tele- 
phones, computers,  direct  mailings. 

•Hie  political  spending  In  New  York  was  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  has  left  a  residue  of 
bitterness  among  candidates,  campaign  man- 
agers and  workers  alike. 

Charles  Goodell.  a  loser,  says  he  was  out. 
spent  from  all  sides  and  Is  now  some  (400  000 
In  debt. 

"We  were  always  on  tlie  verge  of  a 
black-out  because  of  lack  of  money."  Ooodell 
says. 

As  It  was.  Ooodell  says  he  spent  about  »1  J 
million.  It  broke  down  this  way:  for  televi- 
sion. (700.000:  for  staff  salaries.  $200  OOO-  for 
omce  rentals.  (60.000:  for  phones.  $100  OOO 
and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous. 
Ooodell  candidly  describes  how  he  raised 


hit  money.  An  eieeutlye  Usance  committee 
of  15  wealthy.  Influential  men  waa  able  to 
call  other  wealthy  men  able  to  give  anywhere 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  apiece. 

Because  of  the  Intervention  of  the  White 
House  and  Vice  President  Agnew  on  behalf 
of  James  Buckley.  Ooodell  says,  much  of  the 
normal  "Wall  street  Republican  money 
dried  up  for  him.  He  did  receive  a  quarter- 
of-a-mllllon  dollars  from  the  Republican 
state  organiratlon,  about  the  normal  for 
other  past  campaigns. 

What  the  cancUdates  report— and  what 
they  actually  raised  and  spent— are  moot 
points.  In  his  last  gubernatorial  campal->n 
Nelson  Rockefeller  reported  spending  more 
than  $0  million,  the  moat  expensive  ouuid" 
of  a  precldeniiai  effort.  This  time,  be  has  said 
he  spent  about  (6  million. 

But  other  estimates  of  Rockefeller  spend- 
ing range  from  $10  million  up  to  (20  million. 
Richard  Ottinger.  another  candidate  able  to 
draw  on  a  personal  fortune,  spent  about  M 
uutllon  In  a  losing  effort. 

What  Is  most  striking  about  the  New  York 
political  aftermath  Is  that  virtually  everyone 
Interviewed,  from  candidates  to  strategists  to 
media  men.  think  something  must  be  done 
about  the  cost  of  running  for  office.  Pew 
however,  think  the  system  a-lU  be  changed! 
Already,  the  managers  are  gearing  up  for 
future  efforts. 

Stan  Levy  of  WNBC-TV.  who  earUcr  ques- 
tioned the  "bizarre  scramble"  for  campaign 
dollars,  dicuted  letters  to  his  political  cus- 
tomers shorUy  after  the  campaign.  To  the 
agency  man  who  handled  loser  Richard 
Ottinger  he  wrote  that  "political  advertising 
by  Its  very  nature  presents  complex  prob- 
lems for  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  .  .  " 
To  the  agency  that  handled  winner  Rocke- 
feller, he  wrote.  ".  .  .  the  success  of  vour 
candidate  must  be  attributed,  in  part  to  the 
effectiveness  of  your  TV  buying  Congratula- 
tions!" 


Btants  MAartAHti  Datrx  Hi-kt  ar  Lack  or 

Pun  OS 

I  By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

Baltimobi— Back  In  July,  when  C.  Stanley 

Blair  hod  great  expectations,  he  nonchalantly 

accepted  the  proposluon  that  it  would  coit 

(419,000  In  air  time  and  newspaper  space  to 

make  him  the  governor  of  Maryland. 

It  was  to  be  part  of  a  (700,000  to  (tsoo,ooa 
campaign. 

But  on  Sept.  2  Blair's  media  buyers  m 
Chicago  tclelyped  the  news  to  Maryland  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  that  Blair  had 
grossly  miscalculated. 

"This  confirms  the  entire  cancellation  be- 
fore start  due  to  no  money  m  advaiue 9  8 

to  112."  Campaign  Oroup.  Inc.  wired  Wasb- 
ington's  WTOP-TV.  "TotaJ  cancellation 
$23..'i89.  Thanks  so  much  for  your  help. 

RepubUcan  candidate  C.  Stanley  Blair  ap- 
pointed Maryland  secretary  of  state  by  then 
Gov.  Splro  T.  Agnew  In  1966  and  the  vice 
president's  chief  of  staff  In  Washington  for 
two  years,  was  unaccotmtably  broke.  By 
election  day.  according  to  informed  sources 
hla  campaign  was  more  than  $160,000  in  debt. 
The  various  comcnlttees  had  spent  about 
(375.000. 

In  the  end.  Blair  spent  about  (47.000  for 
radio,  television  and  newspaper  advertising 
At  WTOP-TV.  where  Blah-  originally  planned 
to  spend  $30,000.  he  spent  (4.400  and  an  addi- 
tional (8.818  at  WRC-TV  and  WMAI^TV. 
(All  three  stations  offered  candidates  time  at 
discounts  from  the  standard  rate.) 

By  comparison.  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel.  a 
landslide  winner  over  Blair,  spent  about' (1 
million,  (400.000  of  that  on  media.  The  three 
Washmgton  stations  accounted  for  (36,899 
with  WRC  the  leader  and  WTOP  trailing  not 
far  behind. 

Significantly,  the  difference  of  approxi- 
mately (600,000  between  what  Mandel  and 
Blair  spent  can  l>e  accounted  for  In  a  single 
evening.  On  Oct.  2.  1969.  more  than  a  year 
before  the  election  and  even  before  Mandel 
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was  declared  a  candidate,  he  raised  9622.420 
at  a  Baltimore  testimonial  dinner  that 
tapped  the  big  contributors. 

Keal  estate  Interests  in  Maryland's  Wash- 
ington suburbs  bought  (17.000  worth  ol 
tickets.  Race  tracks  and  their  eiecutlvei 
contributed  »8.500.  Unions  gave;  Potomac 
Edison  Power  Co.  executives  another  « 1 .000. 

BIslr.  deprived  ol  these  sources  or  money 
turned  to  a  Republican  National  Committee 
list  o(  28.000  major  contributors.  Taking  14.- 
000  of  these  names,  he  mailed  Invitations  to 
a  »500-a-person  Sept.  18  fund-raiser  featur- 
ing Agnew  a.s  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  response  was  Ump.  so  on  Aug,  28.  be 
called  in  about  50  volunteers  who.  in  14  to  16 
hours  a  day.  colled  about  85  per  cent  of  those 
on  the  guest  list. 

Meanwhile.  Blair  himself  was  on  the 
phone,  calling  persons  he  knew  had  been 
major  Agnew  backers.  A  prime  target  was  the 
shipping  Industry. 

Prom  the  OOP  list  come  H.OOO  from  Rev- 
nold  DuPont.  •t.ooo  from  Bernard  Lasker 
»100  from  George  Champion  and  »1,000  from 
Gov.  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller. 
.  '"  shipping.  Penmar  Steamship  gave 
•1.000,  Noank  Navigation  »S00.  Argonaut 
Trading,  »9S0  and  shipping  executives  gave 
additional  sums. 

Prom  the  Greek-American  commtmlty 
Blair  raised  about  »15.000  up  to  Oct.  15.  the 
date  of  the  last  Annapolis  nilng. 

When  Blair  attempted  to  turn  to  the  same 
real  estate  and  development  Interests  Man- 
del  had  found  so  generous,  he  was  rebuffed. 
By  the  time  Blair  hung  up  the  phone  he 
knew  It  was  all  over.  The  ball  netted  »m.00O 
and  Blair,  deprived  of  his  media  money 
canceled  his  air  time  and  braced  hlmseU  for 
election  day. 

DkMocasTS  IN  Indiana  Pocds  on 

'"SWATABLK" 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
INDIAHAFOLIB,  Ind.— The  ciecutlves  of 
WISH-TV  had  done  their  best  for  Corinthian 
BroodcasUng.  but  a  hurried  memo  to  the 
home  office  m  New  York  stIU  seemed  ad- 
Tlsable. 

The  television  station  had  deemed  It  a 
public  service  to  carry  Vice  President  Ag- 
newa  Sept.  23  campaign  speech  here  Uve 
and  spokesmen  tor  Sen.  Vance  Bsrtke  (D- 
Ind.l  had  been  demanding  similarly  free 
time  to  respond  to  Agnew's  characteriza- 
tions—among  them— -weak-kneed"  and 
"short-sighted." 

The  showdown  came  at  a  luncheon  Sept. 
ao  with  Jacques  LeRoy.  Hartkes  top  aide  and 
campaign  manager  WISH  commercial  man- 
oger  Howard  H.  Bunnell  wired  his  account  of 
the  session  to  headquarters  that  evening. 

"It  got  to  the  point  that  LeKoy  was  saying 
the  senator  was  going  to  win  and  be  more 
powerful  than  ever  at  the  PCC,  etc..  etc. 
At  this  point.  I  decided  desecration  (sic)  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  we  offered  him 
prime  time,"  Bunnell  reported. 

But  time  on  the  tube  was  rarely  free  of 
charge.  The  order  forms  for  political  broad- 
casung  here  are  full  of  nctatlons  reading 
"CIA."  but  at  WISH-TV.  thit  simply  means 
"cash  in  advance." 

Hortke's  campaign  cost  some  4286.000 — 
more  than  hall  of  the  4550.000  reportedly 
spent  for  his  reelection— on  broadcast  Ume 
and  producuon  work.  Parallel  radio-TV 
spending  for  his  OOP  opponent/Hep.  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebuah.  cost  Indiana's  Republican 
Slate  Committee  close  to  8550.000.  perhaps 
more. 

The  Roudebusb  campaign  secured  Its  big- 
gest contrtbuuon  at  the  SIOO  dinner  tor  Ag- 
new where  state  OOP  officials  said  they  came 
away  with  4260.000.  But  In  politics,  empha- 
steea  Republican  state  Chairman  Buena 
Chaney,  "it's  Important  when  you  Ijave  your 
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money.  You  need  it  In  August  and  we  didn't 
have  It  In  August." 

A  TV  saturation  of  Indiana's  voters  on 
behalf  of  Roudebush  began  on  cue.  India- 
napolis adman  Robert  J.  McQuade  had  It  all 
plotted  out:  433S.00O  worth  of  TV  spots. 
458,000  In  flve-mlnute  shows  (later  cut 
backl,  4130,000  for  rodlo  commercials  (also 
subsequently  cut  back),  446,000  for  media 
production  work. 

But  the  Republicans  were  having  money 
problems.  OOP  Chairman  Chaney  got  col- 
lections from  state  patronage  employees 
stepped  up.  Last-minute  fund-ralsets  were 
held  with  the  help,  one  party  ofBotoi  says  of 
speakers  "that  we  Uteraliy  raided  out  of 
Washington."  Still,  the  Indiana  OOP  Is  now 
about  4150,000  in  debt. 

The  "TV  campaign  was  resumed  In  mid- 
October,  more  heavily  than  ever,  but  Hartke 
and  his  organization  had  not  been  dormant 
Democratic  fund-raising  moved  Into  high 
gear  with  a  410O  dinner  In  Indianapolis  and 
cocktail  parties  In  New  York.  Chicago  ..n-J 
Woshlngton,  starting  Sept.  25. 

All  were  held  under  the  aegis  of  a  pres- 
tigious National  "Tribute  to  Senator  Hartke 
Committee  with  members  ranging  from  re- 
tired Indanapolis  industrialist  Miklos  Sper- 
ling and  former  Gov.  Matt  Welsh  to  W.ish- 
ington  lawyers  Thomas  G.  Corcoran  and 
Uoyd  Cutler,  Chicago  builder  PhlUp  Klutz- 
nick  (former  president  of  Bnal  Brlth  and 
once  head  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal)  and 
Harold  Willens  of  Los  Angeles,  bead  of  a 
businessman's  group  devoted  to  keeping  anti- 
war spokesmen  in  the  Senal*.  The  get-to- 
gethers netted  more  than  4100.000. 

More  than  476.000  had  already  been  do- 
nated to  the  campaign  by  organiza- 
tions around  the  country,  primarily  from 
labor.  A  nationwide  '"peace  mailing"  pro- 
duced between  $20,000  and  430,000. 

Moat  of  the  Hartke  spending  went  for 
broadcasting.  '"We  bought  a  lot  of  soap  opera 
time."  says  Hartke's  press  secretary.  Johnny 
Allen.  ""We  went  after  the  blue  collar  audi- 
ence the  old  folks  and  women— the  groups 
that  our  research  showed  were  the  most 
swayable."" 

On  Oct.  13  came  a  televised  debate.  For 
Roudebush.  his  admen  said,  it  was  a  dis- 
aster, the  flrst  and  last  full  impression  most 
TV  viewers  got  of  the  previously  little- 
known  candidate  who  played  a  minor  role 
in  his  own  commercials.  Many  thought  him 
unctuous. 

In  any  case.  Hartke  clearly  got  more  for 
his  money,  winning  with  a  smaller  budget 
and  winding  up  with  a  deBclt  of  no  more 
than  420,000. 

Dozens  at.  checks,  totaling  between  412- 
OOO  and  415,000  and  all  dated  in  October 
somehow  failed  to  arrive  at  Hartke  head- 
quarters until  the  voting  was  over.  "I'm  sure 
most  of  those  check  were  written,"  Hartke 
backer  Albert  Deluse  says,  "after  It  looked 
like  Hartke  was  a  vrtnner." 
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EVERTONC    EaCCR   TO    HeLP    IN    THE    TSXAS 

Campaign 
(By  Morton  Mtntz) 

Atisrm.  Tuc— Deep  In  the  heart  of  Texas 
politics  18  money. 

Oil  money.  Banking  and  Investment  secu- 
rities money.  Business  and  Industry  money. 
Real  estate  money.  Contractors"  and  doc- 
tors' money.  Money  from  lawyers  whose 
cllenu  are  oil  and  gas  companies,  banks, 
corporations,  insurance  firms,  mutual  ftmds.' 

And  as  much  concentrated  wealth  as  there 
Is  In  Texas,  political  money  Hows  in  from 
other  states. 

W.  Clement  Stone,  the  Chicago  Insurance 
magnate  and  advocate  of  "Success  Through 
a  Positive  Mental  Attitude."  sent  42,500  to 
help  Republican  Rep.  George  Bush  becomes 
a  Senator  from  Texas,  and  another  43,500  to 


help  former  U.S.  Treasury  counsel  Paul  W 
Eggers.  a  RepubUcan.  in  his  unsuccessful  bid 
to  oust  the  incumbent  Democratic  governor 
Boston  industrialist  Thomas  A.  Pappas 
sent  43.000  each  for  Bush  and  Eggers.  Pappas 
is  one  of  the  leading  American  supporters 
of  the  Greek  military  regime,  with  Interests 
in  oil,  petrochemicals,  steel  and  the  Greek 
Coca-Cola  concession. 

Sen-elect  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.,  who  built 
a  multimillion-dollar  fortune  in  banking  in- 
surance and  Investment  enterprises,  and  Gov 
Preston  Smith  also  had  out-of-sute  help 
although  less  of  it. 

Bentsen  listed  three  41.000  contributions, 
for  example,  from  C.  R.  Smith  of  Washing- 
ton. Smith,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  head  of  American  Airlines,  is  now  a  part- 
ner In  Lazard  Preres  &  Co..  the  International 
Investment  bonking  firm.  Pred  H.  Vahaling 
Jr.  of  Boston,  chairman  of  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries. Inc..  was  listed  for  42.000. 

But  the  recorded  out-of-state  donations 
were  mere  droplets  m  the  now  of  cash 

Bentsen  reported  1970  campaign  gifts  of 
4841.746  plus  loans  of  4140.000  for  a  total  of 
4981 .746  in  available  cash. 

Bush  reported  4968.841  in  gifts  plus  loans 
of  435.000  for  a  total  of  41.003.841. 

The  office  of  U.S.  senator,  for  which  these 
two  million-dollar  campaigns  were  waged 
pays  442.500  a  year.  """b™. 

In  1966,  the  last  time  Texas  voters  elected 
a  U.S.  senator,  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican candidates  reported  total  spending  less 
than  half  the  amount  Bentsen  and  Bush 
laid  out  this  year. 

A  Washington  Post  survey  of  station  rec- 
ords showed  that  Bush  spent  4184.000  on 
television  advertising  in  Just  ave  stations  in 
Houston  and  Dallas.  These  large  stauona 
represent  roughly  half  of  the  Texas  televi- 
sion market. 

The  survey  showed  that  Bentsen  spent 
4115,450  on  advertising  on  the  same  Ave 
Houston  and  Dallas  stations. 

In  theory,  reports  required  by  Texas  law 
should  give  voters  the  details  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  The  fact  Is  dilTerent  be- 
cause of  such  loopholes  as  these: 

Candidates  are  not  required  to  report 
spending  said  to  have  been  undertaken  in 
their  behalf  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent. 

Some  organizations  listed  by  the  candi- 
dates were  not  identified  even  by  their  man- 
agers. One  such  was  "TKXPAC. "  which  Bent- 
sen listed  for  gifts  of  413.000  (and  Bush  tor 
43,500) .  Investigation  showed  that  '"TEX- 
PAC"  wos  the  political  arm  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association,  which.  In  turn,  has  re- 
ceived in  1970  at  least  820.000  from  AMPAC 
the  political  arm  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Efforts  made  with  Bentsens  managers  and 
others  to  Identify  "NAPACT,"  listed  for 
45,000,  and  "CmoO,"  listed  for  41,000  (plus 
42,500  to  Eggers)  failed. 

Undetermined  numbers  of  donors  are  hid- 
den liehlnd  dinner  committees  and  other 
almost  impenetrable  facades.  Thus  Bentsens 
reports  gave  no  clues  to  the  identity  of  the 
buyers  of  more  than  2.000  tickets  to  a  single 
mid-September  "victory"  dinner  m  Houston 
that  produced  4210.632. 

The  tieeful  InformaUon  yielded  by  Indi- 
vidual reports  varies  widely.  While  Bush,  for 
example  listed  the  full  name,  street  address 
and  even  zip  code  of  most  donors,  other  can- 
didates, including  Benuen.  often  preferred 
to  record  a  last  name  and  only  a  flrst  Initial 
of  the  given  name,  along  with  the  city  of 
residence. 

Oddly.  Gov.  Smith  reported  gtfu  from  nu- 
merous  corporations.    Including   4500   from 
■Union  Oil  Co ."  despite  a  flat  legal  ban  on 
corporate  donations. 
Smith  aides  blamed  recording  erron.  In 
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the  Union  oa  case,  they  produced  a  check 
for  4500  drawn  on  the  "Union  OU  Employees 
Bipartisan  Political  Fund." 

On  the  advice  of  counsel,  the  Union  Oil 
group — and  uncounted  others  like  it — have 
not  filed  a  report  with  Congress.  The  Corrupt 
PracUces  Act  requires  filings  by  organizations 
that  raise  and  donate  money  to  try  to  influ- 
ence federal  elections. 

Despite  the  limiutlons  on  the  reports  can- 
didates filed,  some  impressive  figures  emerge. 
The  OOP's  Bush.  Eggers  and  Archer,  for 
example,  were  given  452.755  by  six  Houston 
citizens,  at  least  five  of  them  connected  with 
the  oil  business.  Democrats  Bentsen  and 
Smith  were  given  459.800  by  seven  other  per- 
sons in  Houston,  at  least  five  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  oil  or  gas  business. 

Bentsen  also  recorded  gifts  totaUng  426.380 
from  seven  attorneys  in  four  Houston  law 
firms  with  oil.  financial  and  corporate  clients, 
including  Bentsen  interests.  The  donors  In- 
cluded Leon  JawDtskl,  a  cloee  friend  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Reflecting  on  the  campaign  and  its  costs  In 
his  office  at  Lincoln  Consolidated,  a  holding 
ooonp&ny  situated  on  a  high  floor  in  a  Hous- 
ton skyscraper,  the  future  lawmaker,  Uoyd 
Bentsen,  had  no  regrets. 

Campaign  television  Is  -a  good  Invest- 
ment," he  said.  He  added,  however.  "I  had  a 
Tery  dlfBcull  time  raising  funds." 

CauroaMu  PuNDBAisiNa  Pinchxd  bt  Slvmp 
(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 
Log  Angkles. — The  telegram  read;  "Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  sending  a  special  envoy  from 
the  White  House  to  afford  a  small  group  In 
LA  an  off  the  record  background  briefing  on 
his  recent  European  trip  and  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

"We  tirgently  request  you  attend  this  very 
Important  luncheon  .  .  ," 

The  "special  envoy."  It  turned  out,  was 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's  top  foreign 
policy  adviser.  The  pitch  was  to  a  list  of  well- 
to  do  businessmen  in  west  Los  Angeles.  About 
100  showed  up  at  the  Oct.  20  luncheon.  Kls- 
alng«r  gave  his  briefing  and  left.  Then  the 
organlaers  of  the  luncheon  proceeded  to  the 
real  business  of  the  day:  raising  money  for 
the  United  States  Senate  campaign  of  George 
Murphy.  Before  they  were  tlirough,  roughly 
450.000  was  pledged. 
The  technique  was  not  a  new  one. 
But  it  was  unusual  for  a  White  House 
policy  maker  supposedly  removed  from  poli- 
tics to  lend  his  presence,  even  Indirectly,  to 
•  campaign  fund  raiser.  It  was.  perhaps,  a 
measure  of  the  trouble  George  Murphy  was 

But.  more  than  that.  It  was  typical  of  the 
length  to  which  CalifornU  candidates  bad  to 
go  this  year  to  meet  the  gargantuan  costs  of 
running  for  office.  More  than  in  any  politl- 
(Ml  year  In  recent  history,  the  economic 
•lump  In  California  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  amount  of  money  avaUable.  the 
•mount  being  contributed  and  the  amount 
spent. 

As  a  result,  estimated  total  expenditures 
for  major  candidates  in  California  In  the  prt- 
mary  and  general  election  this  year  were  sur- 
prisingly low:  John  Tnnney.  successful  can- 
didate for  the  US.  Senate— 41.6  million. 
Murphy— 41.6  million.  Jesse  unruh.  Demo- 
cratlc  candidate  for  governor — 41  million 

The  figures  are  dependent  on  the  rellabll- 
Ity  of  campaign  officials'  estimates,  which 
often  turn  out  to  be  on  the  modest  side  But 
they  are  consistent  with  the  records  of  tele- 
vision spending,  which  under  federal  law 
stations  are  required  to  keep  and  make  pub- 
lic and  which  are  astoundingly  low. 

Even  with  room  for  undereetimaOon.  the 
major  1970  Callfomla  campaigns  dont  com. 
near  equalling  the  money  spent  In  the  recent 


past.  Allan  Cranston,  for  example,  spent  at 
least  42  miUlon  to  get  elected  senator  m  1968- 
his  opponent.  Max  Rafferty,  spent  about  42 
million. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  spent  about  42  8  mil- 
lion this  year,  was  able  to  get  by  with  a  little 
help  from  well-heeled  friends  But  other  can- 
didates, campaign  chairmen  and  finance 
chairmen  alike  plead  poverty  at  the  drop  of 
an  invoice. 

Item:  John  Tunney  was  almost  continu- 
ously on  the  precipice  of  financial  disaster, 
according  to  his  money  men.  Eugene  Wyman, 
a  veteran  fund  raiser  and  Democratic  Party 
power,  said  the  fund  raising  Job  for  Tunney 
was  "the  toughest  ever.  Basically,  the  cam- 
paign was  a  hand-to-mouth  operation.  We'd 
get  money  and  spend  it  not  knowing  what 
tomorrow  would  bring." 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  TV  ads.  Tun- 
ney's  people  made  16  mm.  prints  of  his  spots, 
threw  house  parties  for  a  few  InfluenUal 
guests,  showed  the  film,  and  made  a  money 
pitch.  "This  way,"  said  a  strategist,  "they 
knew  what  they  were  paying  for." 

Enough  people  gave  for  Tunney  to  win  the 
election.  But  he  now  has  to  figure  a  way  to 
pay  a  4350.000  to  440O.000  deficit— most  of  It 
in  loans  from  southern  c;alifornla  people  who 
were  not  prepared  to  give  their  money  away 
this  year. 

Item:  The  telephone  company,  burned  In 
the  past  by  delinquent  political  debtors, 
would  not  put  in  telephone  Unes  for  the  Jess 
Unruh  campaign  this  money  without  a  signed 
personal  guarantee  from  treasurer  Manning 
Post  and  others. 

Item:  In  the  midst  of  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  California  Secretary  of  State,  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  gover- 
nor, sent  letters  to  31  television  stations  ask- 
ing that  they  grant  free  flve-minut«  prime- 
time  segments  for  the  various  candidates, 
saying.  "I  am  concerned  that  our  democracy 
Is  rapidly  becoming  a  plutocracy  where  only 
the  wealthy  can  afford  the  Ucket  to  publlo 
service — money  tor  TV  spou."  Brown  got  lots 
of  answers,  but  no  free  prime  time  His  TV 
budget  was  4100,000,  two-thIrd4  of  aU  the 
money  he  spent. 
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and  racial  ooncerns."  said  a  36-ye»r-oId  doc- 
tor from  Valdese.  N.C. 

The  change  caUed  for  next  most  often  Is  to 
shorten  the  campaigning  penod,  which  now 
normally  runs  from  Labor  Day  to  early  No- 
vember. 

••It  all  sounds  like  a  broken  record  to  me  - 

=,n  t  ""'"'  '^  **""*  """i  from  Hofiy 
HUl,  PU.,  'poliUclans  could  say  aU  they  need 
to  say  in  a  few  days  and  be  done  with  it " 

The  third  criticism  on  the  public's  list  is 
that  poliucal  candidates  tail  to  discuss  is- 
sue* m  a  well-defined  and  meanuutful 
manner.  «**u<siui 

"Theyri  so  busy  making  promises  and  out- 
shouting  each  other,  you  n!ver  know  where 
they  stand."  said  an  irate  middie-aged  New 
Jersey  homeowner. 

AU  persons  in  the  survey  were  asked  this 
question ; 

Would  Kon  Kk€  to  see  onj,  changci  (n  the 
Kay  poUUcal  campatmu  are  conductedr 

A  record  7  in  10  Americans,  or  a  projected 
84  mUllon  adults,  proposed  changes.  This  Is 
a  higher  proportion  than  recorded  foUowlng 
any  previous  presidential  and  congreMlomu 
campaign  when  similar  questions  were  asked 
Only  one  person  In  seven  ( 14  per  cent)  does 
not  favor  any  change  In  the  way  camnalEnis 
are  presently  conducted.  "^  ' 

The  results  reported  today  are  Uued  on 
personal  inten'lewa  with  1,481  adults  out  of  a 
total  of  more  than  1,550  who  were  reached  in 
the  survey.  The  sample  is  designed  according 
to  modem  sampling  principles.  InoerviewlnB 
was  begun  on  Nov.  13  with  the  bulk  of  the 
interviewing  completed  by  Nov.  16 

The  question  dealing  with  a  limit  to  cam- 
paign spending  is  as  follows: 

WmM  KOii  /ot!Or  or  oppose  a  laa  Khich 
irould  put  a  Uwut  on  tite  txjtal  amount  0/ 
wjoncy  ttftIcA  can  be  .pent  /or  or  b,  o  candi- 
date  in  Ms  campaign  for  public  oncer 
The  national  resulta: 

No   opinion ~    ^ 

BROADCAST  SPEN0IN1S 


Thk  Gallup  Poll:  Eight  or  10  Pavob  Cam- 
paign Spxkdikg  Lmrr 
P»mccroK.  N.J.— TU*  public  is  fed  up  wltlx 
tbe  conduct  of  poUUcal  camp&igna  and  on« 
grtpe  Is  soaring  campaign  spending. 

"If  you  don't  have  &  million  bucks,  you 
might  as  well  forget  about  running  for  polit- 
ical ofBce  theae  days."  said  a  Norfolk.  Va , 
barber  when  Interviewed  In  a  nationwide 
Gallup  Poll  now  being  completed. 

"Think  of  what  All  the  money  being  spent 
on  campaigns  could  do  toward  solving  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  citloa."  complained 
the   41 -year-old   wife  of  an   Oli   City    Pa 
truckdrtvcr. 

Based  on  early  returns  for  the  survey,  a 
record  8  In  10  Americans  now  favor  a  law 
that  would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  spent  for  or  by  a  candidate  to  his 
campaign  for  public  offlce. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  vote  Monday  on 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  a  bill  to  limit  tele- 
vision and  radio  spending  in  political  cam- 
paigns. The  vetoed  measure,  which  could  not 
»>ecome  effective  untu  the  1972  presidential 
campaign,  would  limit  each  party  to  about 
M.l  million  for  television  and  radio  time. 

The  grIpM  of  Americans  cover  a  wide  range 
In  addiUon  to  favoring  a  reduction  in  cam- 
paign spending,  many  would  like  to  see  cam- 
paigns "cleaned  up"— less  name  calline  and 
distortion  of  Issues. 

"I  don't  beUeve  In  all  this  'mud -slinging'  " 
said  a  retired  Indiana  farmer,  "candidates 
should  come  out  aith  plain  honest  talk." 

"I'd  like  to  see  lees  emotionalism  la  the 
campaigns  and  fewer  appeals  to  terHtonal 
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Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CtJRTlS.  I  thanlt  the  dwtinguiahed 
Senator  Jrom  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFiqCER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  ivogiuzed. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
Is  well  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  proposal  has  never  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  consideration  by  the 
newly  constituted  Subcommittee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections.  That  is  the  subcom- 
mittee that  repeatedly  held  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  election 
reforms.  That  ts  the  committee  that  re- 
ported the  Cannon  bill  to  whicKthe  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  just  referred. 
We  should  keep  In  mind  that  any  election 
control  bill  should  be  fair  and  uniform  In 
Itfi  application. 

I  am  sure  that  had  the  committee, 
which  has  been  hearing  thi-s  testimony 
year  after  year  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sidered this  bill,  that  particular  aspect 
would  have  received  more  attention.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  place  a  limit  on 
one  type  of  campaign,  one  media,  and  not 
on  another.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  all  fair- 
ness, we  can  assert  the  power  of  Congress 
to  fix  prices  for  one  type  of  advertising, 
and  not  another. 

In  my  opinion— and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  everyone  will  agree  with  It — the 
proposal  before  us  tends  to  fix  the  price 
of  what  a  broadcaster  can  charge  a  can- 
didate for  use  of  the  facility.  No  such 
rule  is  appUed  to  any  other  advertising 
medium.  There  is  no  limitation  on  what 
can  be  spent  for  paid  workers.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  how  volunteer  help  can 
be  utilized,  even  though  those  who  lend 
manpower  to  a  campaign  may  be  paid. 

The  bill  is  defective  in  that  its  applica- 
tion to  Individual  candidates  will  lack 
uniformity. 

It  is  defective  in  that  its  application  to 
various  types  of  campaign  expenditures 
provided  by  different  contributors  will 
lack  uniformity. 

I  agree  with  those  who  tell  us  that 
there  should  be  reform,  but  1  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  the  President  vetoed  wlU 
help  the  situation.  It  will  make  It  more 
confused  and  more  unworkable. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel  I. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Ml'.  President,  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
rendered  an  Invaluable  service  to  this 
country  because,  if  there  Is  one  area  of 
our  society  that  cries  out  for  reform.  It  is 
how  we  elect  people  to  public  office.  His 
veto  has  brought  this  issue  to  probably 
the  highest  peak  of  visibility  that  it  has 
ever  had.  It  has  been  brought  to  that 
level  because  he  has  vetoed  the  bill.  Con- 
flict and  this  visibility  wiU  bring  about  a 
proliferation  of  legislation,  whether  or 
not  the  veto  Is  sustained  today,  and  will 
eventually  result  in  a  solution. 

But  liefore  this  happens  let  us  just 
analyze  the  President's  veto  message  and 
some  of  the  points  he  makes,  because  I 
think  that  is  very  relevant  to  the  entire 
issue,  and  also  some  of  the  points  that 
he  does  not  make  In  his  message.  I  think 
it  speaks  a  world  of  volumes  In  informa- 
tion and  points  of  view. 

In  this  veto  message  the  President  said 
not  one  word  about  the  repeal  of  section 
315(ai  and  its  consequences. 

I  do  not  have  the  legislative  experi- 
ence of  John  O.  Pastore,  but  I  am  sure  he 
would  agree  with  me  that,  as  a  legislative 
vehicle,  probably  the  best  way  to  defeat 
a  proposal  is  by  the  requirement  of  more 
study.  More  legislative  proposals  have 
gone  down  to  their  tombs  under  the 
argument  of  needing  more  study  than 
probably  under  any  other  argument  in 
history. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  method  would 
be  through  the  argument — the  one  em- 
ployed in  this  particular  case — that  the 
legislation  simply  does  not  go  tar  enough. 
We  could  liken  the  situation  to  that  of 
a  person  who  is  hemorrhaging,  and  we 
could  say  that  applying  a  tourniquet  is 
only  a  half  measure  when  what  the  pa- 
tient needs  is  full  surgery.  Obviously,  that 
method  would  cause  the  patient  to  bleed 
to  death  before  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  perform  the  operation. 

I  And  that  John  Gardner  made  a  very 
wise  comment  at  the  end  of  an  editorial 
In  which  he  stated  that  no  major  reform 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has  come 
about  through  ^  single  act  of  major  re- 


form. Reform  comes  about  throusli 
piecemeal  methods.  What  we  are  really 
addressing  ourselves  to  is  the  first  piece 
in  the  entire  meal  that  must  be  con- 
sumed by  this  Nation  if  we  are  to  have 
a  government  that  is  truly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

In  analyzing  the  President's  message, 
I  wish  to  cite  his  first  statement,  and  that 
is  that  this  bill  endangers  freedom  of 
discussion.  In  analyzing  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  around  the 
country,  one  can  choose  any  figure  he 
wants.  One  can  use  figures  In  any  way  he 
wishes  In  this  regard. 

Let  me  say  that  spot  advertisements 
of  30  seconds  do  not  add  to  a  discussion 
or  dialog.  Advertising  that  'Dan  Is  the 
candidate.  Dan  is  the  man  with  the 
plan,"  does  not  add  to  the  dialog  or  dis- 
cussion in  a  democracy. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
obviously  could  cover  any  Intelligent 
dialog  that  one  could  engage  in.  In  any 
State,  regardless  of  the  overlapping  of 
sutions  or  the  fact  that  some  States  do 
not  have  TV  stations. 

We  can  criticize  in  detail  the  fact  that 
the  bill  does  not  solve  problems  in  some 

particular  area 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  move  to  the  sec- 
ond point,  and  that  is  that  the  bill  dis- 
■  criminates  against  broadcasters.  I  think 
the  most  apt  comparison  to  be  made 
here  is  what  took  place  In  ancient 
Athens,  where  the  Athenian  forum  was 
used  by  merchants,  but  when  It  was  time 
to  discuss  the  business  of  Athens,  the 
merchants  were  moved  off  the  forum. 

The  airwaves  of  the  United  States  be- 
long to  the  people  of  this  country.  When 
it  comes  to  discussing  the  business  of  this 
country,  when  a  candidate  seeking  offlce 
challenges  another,  the  airwaves  should 
be  made  available  to  the  candidate  free, 
but  this  bill  provides  only  at  the  lowest 
unit  cost. 

I  have  experienced  the  situation  in 
Alaska  when  commercial  rates  were 
jacked  up  during  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign, for  the  commercial  users,  but  also 
for  the  campaigners,  and  then  were  low- 
ered after  the  campaign. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  briefly,  that 
many  future  reforms  will  come  about  and 
efforts  In  that  direction  will  be  made 
Unfortunately,  the  argument  made  here 
that  this  Is  not  enough,  begs  the  question 
of  the  rightness  of  an  effort  to  accept  one 
part  of  reform.  If  we  talk  in  terms  of 
total  .spending,  we  will  never  find  a  for- 
mula to  control  total  spending;  but  ne 
can  in  this  case  develop  a  formula  that 
will  solve  the  area  of  the  largest  expendi- 
ture— television  broadcasting. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
( Mr.  Stekwis  I . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  largely  to  actual  fig- 
ures, and  how  they  will  operate  under 
the  terms  of  this  bllL 
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In  this  year's  election,  if  this  bill  had 
been  In  operation  and  I  had  had  an  op- 
ponent in  the  primary  election — and  very 
frequently.  In  my  State  and  in  some  other 
States,  the  primary  election  Is  the  major 
fight,  and  Is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  election — I  would  have  been  limited 
in  defending,  by  this  medium,  which  is 
tlie  most  effective  one.  my  record  of  more 
than  20  j'ears  In  the  Senate,  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $15,000.  To  me.  that  is  just 
unthinkable,  it  Is  so  far  out  of  line. 

I  caught  the  Implications  of  this  bill 
when  it  was  first  up  for  consideration. 
Even  though  I  completely  favored  the 
idea,  I  was  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 
Later,  when  the  bill  in  Its  present  form 
was  ready  for  passage,  with  my  great 
faith  in  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  m  appreciation  for  his  efforts  on  the 
subject.  I  did  vote  for  it.  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  adjustments  would 
be  made. 

I  think  this  is  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding: In  the  preceding  race  in  my  State 
in  1967.  the  limitations  In  the  bill  would 
have  allowed  $31,000  In  the  general 
election,  and,  as  I  have  said,  $15.7  thou- 
sand in  the  primary. 

We  need  not  fool  ourselves:  This  me- 
dium Is  the  most  effective  way  that  can- 
didates themselves  can  get  to  the  people 
I  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  if  you  do 
not  take  one  step,  you  will  never  take  the 
big  step,  I  think  this  proposal  has  served 
the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
problem  to  the  Nation,  to  the  people, 
and  to  all  of  us,  and  that  we  will  have 
and  should  have,  and  I  shall  vigorously 
support,  an  overall  program,  after  hear- 
ings are  held  and  the  facts  are  deter- 
mined. 

No  committee  would  recommend  that 
any  candidate  be  limited  to  $15,000  in 
the  most  meaningful  race  for  an  office 
as  important  as  tills.  So,  after  Oie  facts 
are  developed,  the  comparisons  made, 
and  the  equities  adjusted,  and  a  reason- 
able rule  evolved  across  the  board  for  aU 
media,  with  regulations  and  penalties 
spelled  out.  I  am  sure  we  can.  and  I  feel 
that  we  shall,  pass  such  a  law.  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lems we  are  confronted  with  on  this 
subject  matter  now. 

But  I  not  only  say  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill:  I  am  compelled  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  all  candidates  in  my  States  and 
all  future  candidates:  Do  not  impose 
upon  us  such  an  unrealistic,  uninten- 
tional finding  as  these  figures  would 
mean  in  the  way  of  a  penalty  on  the 
most  effective  medium  we  have  for  tlie 
candidate  lilm.self  to  reach  the  people. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute;  what 
is  the  time  situation  here? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  8  min- 
utes. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  9 
minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  Uie 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
only  Member  of  this  body  who  has  just 


come  through  an  election  and  must  stand 
for  election  again  in  1972.  I.  in  fact,  did 
not  spend  the  amoimt  that  would  have 
been  approved  by  this  bUl;  but  I  think 
this  bill  is  a  very  bad  bill,  because  it  im- 
poses upon  the  small  radio  and  television 
stations  of  my  State  the  burden  of  selling 
time  to  any  political  candidate  at  the 
lowest  stated  rate  that  they  charge  for 
that  unit  of  time  to  any  commercial  user. 
It  is  patently  unfair  to  discriminate  in 
this  maimer  against  the  broadcast  media 
of  my  State.  There  is  no  justification  for 
requiring  the  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  subsidize  our  campaigns;  and 
that  is  precisely  what  vie  are  doing  when 
we  force  stations  to  sell  us  time  at  a  rate 
reserved  for  users  who  have  earned  a 
lower  rate  through  continued  purchases 
of  large  amounts  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point  telegrams  I  have 
received  from  the  presidents  of  the  two 
major  networks  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UtONIGHT  SiTN 

Broaocastebs,  Inc.. 
Ahohorace.  Alaska. 

November  22,  i9?o. 
Hon.  Teo  Sticvens. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reference  to  the  Senate's  action  regard- 
ing the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  Imposing 
limitations  of  political  spending  via  radio 
and  television  media,  your  vote  Is  Important 
to  sustain  that  veto  In  view  of  the  unfair 
spending  limitations  that  would  t)e  Imposed 
on  the  electronic  media  In  Alaska,  as  well  as 
deny  or  limit  the  opportunity  of  many  can- 
didates to  become  known  In  areas  of  the 
State  which  are  Isolated  and  have  no  other 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  voter 
and  vice  versa.  Tour  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  Is  essential  to  the  Ideals  of  equal- 
ity that  are  the  basis  of  the  electoral  system 
and  the  Democratic  process  of  government. 
Your  support  will  also  allow  the  voters  In 
both  remote  areas  and  more  urban  centers  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  fully  aware  of 
their  candidates  positions  on  vital  Issues, 
without  limitations  being  placed  upon  that 
right  of  knowledge.  Your  vote  against  this 
discrlmlnatlory  bin  would.  I  believe,  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  Alaska  and  Alaskans. 
Yours  respectfully. 

AtviN  o.  Bramsteot, 

PTe$iaent. 
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vision  and  radio  audk^nc-s  who  in  many  In- 
stances are  Isolated  and  nave  no  other  means 
o:  becoming  acquainted  «lth  and  therebv 
Intelligently  voting  for  candidates  thev  feel 
are  best  qualified  for  political  office.  Sup- 
porting the  Presidents  veto  would  preserve 
the  democratic  process  of  allowuig  all  adver- 
tising media  to  remain  equal  would  sustain 
fairness  to  broadcasters  as  well  as  provide  a 
great  service  to  the  people  of  Alaska  I  re- 
Bpe<-tfully  request  that  you  consider  all  as- 
pects of  this  dlscrUnlnatory  Senate  broad- 
cajstlng  bui  and  vote  in  favor  of  equality  and 

A.  O.  BtracRT. 

President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  mge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  sustain  this  veto. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senatoi  from  Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
are  we  again  nearlng  the  point  where 
seekmg  political  offlce  may  become  the 
province  of  combinations  of  big  money? 
William  Allen  White  described  the  U  S 
Senate  m  the  era  of  the  Harrison  admin- 
istration as  follows: 

A  nmted  states  Senator  .  .  .  represented 
something  more  than  a  sute.  more  even 
than  a  region.  He  represented  principalities 
and  powers  In  business.  One  Senator  for 
instance,  represented  the  Union  PwilBc 
Hallway  System,  another  the  New  York 
Ceiitral.  still  another  the  Insurance  Interests 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  .  .  Co«J  and 
iron  owned  a  coterie  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  seaport  States.  Cotton  bad  half  i 
dozen  senators.  And  so  It  went 


Alaska  Broadcastikc  System. 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 

November  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  the  upcoming  Senate  vote  to 
overcome  the  President's  veto  of  the  Senate 
bill  Imposing  a  limitation  on  political  spend- 
ing on  radio  and  television  media,  alt  eleven 
radio  and  TV  stations  of  our  Alaska  broad- 
casUng  system  network  strongly  oppose  this 
limitation  and  support  the  President's  veto. 
We  feel  It  Is  discriminatory  and  unfair  that 
spending  limitations  should  "le  Imposed  on 
our  media  only.  Further  by  limiting  exposure 
on  radio  and  television.  It  would  restrain  the 
opportunity  for  politicians  to  be  seen  and 
heard  to  the  fullest  extent  by  Alaskan  tele- 


The  U.S.  Senate  was  derided  in  those 
days  as  the  "Millionaires  Club"  and  Its 
prestige  and  moral  leadership  was  in 
serious  jeopardy.  Eventually,  as  for- 
tunately happens  in  our  democracy  we 
found  a  way  to  Impose  restraints  on  cor- 
rupung  Influences  and  Congress  passed 
the  TUlman  Act  of  1907.  prohibiting 
t»rporatlons  from  contributing  money 
for  Federal  election  campaigns. 

Mr.   President,    we   will   very  shortly 
be  con.sidering  the  vote  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  S.  3637.  a  bill  which 
would  protect  us  from  a  repetition  of 
those     unhappy     times     by     curtailing 
broadcast    spending    in    political    cam- 
paigns; spending  which  has  sent  cam- 
paign costs  soaring  by  300  percent  over 
the  past  12  years.  It  is  my  hope  thai 
the  Members  of  this  great  deliberative 
body  wlU  set  aside  partisan  considera- 
tions, and  support  all  efforts  to  gain  en- 
actment of  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
It  would  be  unwise  and  regrettable  to 
delay  reform  any  longer  ui  the  area  oi 
campaign  expenditures.  If  we  sustain 
the  Presidents  veto.  «'e  delay  reform. 
This  legislation  would  impose  a  ceil- 
ing on  broadcast  spending  of  7  cents  per 
vote  cast  in  the  last  election  for  the  of- 
fice,  or  $20,000;    whichever   is  greater 
For  instance,  during  the   1970  genera! 
election,  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  in 
my   home  State  of  Texas  would  have 
been  aUowed  to  spend  a  maximum  ol 
approximately    $204,145    on    his   media 
campaign.  It  is  Ukely  that  each  can- 
didate tor  the  Senate  in  Texas  In  the 
general  election,  or  their  friends,  spent 
at  least  several  times  that  amount  for 
radio  and  television  time  during  theii 
recent  camj|>aigns. 
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There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  would  (a)  suspend  equal  time  re- 
quirements diulng  presidential  cam- 
paisns  which  would  allow  debates  be- 
tween the  ijiajor  candidates  in  1972;  (b) 
require  stations  to  charge  the  lowest  unit 
:ost  for  time  purchases  by  candidates; 
and  <c)  limit  what  is  spent  in  primary 
campaigns  to  half  what  is  allowed  dur- 
ing tlie  general  elections. 

This  legislation  reflects  the  fear  that 
we  are  on  the  brinlc  of  another  crisis 
in  political  finance.  The  costs  of  politi- 
cal campaigning  have  risen  in  a  spec- 
tacular fashion  over  the  past  decade. 
The  introduction  of  sophisticated  adver- 
tising   techniques    into    political    cam- 
paigns has  doubled,  and  perhaps  tripled 
the    average    expenditure    for   political 
campaigns.  Million-dollar  campaigns  are 
becoming  commonplace  in  many  state- 
wide races,  and  in  larger  States  we  are 
approaching  the  day  when  a  $10  million 
outlay   will   not   be   uncommon.   While 
there  are  still  a  few  exceptionally  for- 
tunate men  elected  witliout  vast  outlays 
for  television,  it  is  now  a  political  reality 
that  saturation  of  radio  and  television 
with  political  advertising  has  become  a 
virtual  necessity  in  most  cases  if  the  can- 
didate Is  to  win.  Reasoned  debate  has 
been  replaced  by  the  slick  60-second  spot 
aimouncement — flashing  images  before 
the  voters  which  are  often  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  Uisucs  at  stake.  The  TV  com- 
mercial Is  also  a  handy  vehicle  for  the  in- 
sidious development  of  the  "big  He"  tech- 
nique. We  saw  that  this  year  at  its  worst 
in  Indiana.  Utah.  California.  Tennessee, 
and  in  my  own  State  of  Texas — where  I 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  diabolical 
television  blita  designed  solely  to  stimu- 
late fears  and  hate  and  obscure  Issues. 
It  is  not  just  the  quality  of  the  debate 
which  suffers  in  this  situation.  The  In- 
tegrity of  our  representative  democracy 
is  threatened;   for  when  we  are  faced 
with  campaigns  requiring  vast  expendi- 
tures, we  must  find  a  way  to  finance 
thoBe  expenditures,  and  men  of  modest 
means  must   turn  somewhere  for    the 
money  to  pay  the  bills.  Financing  cam- 
paigns   under    our    present    system    is 
fraught    with    potential    for    Influence 
peddling,  and  is  in  serious  need  of  re- 
form.  This  is  a   sore  which   has  long 
festered  In  our  poliUcal  system.  There 
are  legitimate  fears  that  campaign  costs 
will  reach  the  point  where  running  for 
elective  office  might  soon  become  a  con- 
test    between     vast     combinations     of 
wealth. 

TJirough  his  October  12  veto  of  the  bill 
before  us.  President  Nixon  put  Ills  stamp 
of  endorsement  on  tmlimited  campaign 
spending  and  impeded  the  first  major 
campaign  financing  reform  in  45  years. 
Tlie  sad  effect  of  this  veto  is  to  place  gov- 
ernmental seats  up  for  sale,  for  he  who 
can  spend  millions  to  control  the  people's 
airways  and  blanket  out  his  opponent's 
campaign  lias  a  greater  chance  to  be 
elected.  II  unlimited  expenditures  on 
campaigns  continue  we  can  eventually 
end  up  with  a  "bought  government "  and 
such  a  government  will  not  be  on  the  side 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  nor  on  the 
side  of  the  best  national  interests.  It  will 
instead  be  representative  of  the  people 
who  can  spend  the  most.  " 
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The  President  alleges  that  tills  legisla- 
tion "plugs  only  one  hole  in  a  sieve,"  but 
any  informed  obseri'er  must  admit  that 
S.  3637  would  plug  wiiat  is  by  far  the 
largest  hole  in  the  sieve,  for  TV  adver- 
tisement accounts  for  70  percent  of  cam- 
paign media  costs.  No  one  believes  that 
tliis'  measure  will  serve  as  an  immediate 
panacea  for  all  tlie  complicated  problems 
of  financing  campaigns  for  elective  of- 
fice. It  is  true  that  big  money  candidates 
certainly  don't  limit  their  abusive  cam- 
paign practices  to  teleiision.  In  some 
areas  the  heavy  use  of  radio,  newspaper 
ads.  or  mass  mailing  to  selected  special 
interest  groups  is  used  with  even  more 
devastating  effect  tlian  television.  For 
in-stance.  a  libelous  ad  placed  in  a  rural 
newspaper  during  the  final  days  of  a 
campaign  is  almost  impossible  to  answer 
since  these  papers  are  usually  published 
weekly.  Nevertheless,  limitation  of  spend- 
ing on  electronic  advertising  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Is  a  parUal  soluUon 
to  the  problem  worse  tlian  no  solution  as 
the  President  seems  to  indicate  by  virtue 
of  his  veto  of  the  bill? 

We  cannot  wait  longer.  Mr.  President, 
for  we  are  to  tlie  point  where  most  can- 
didates for  major  elective  office  must  be 
men  of  vast  means  or  turn  to  the  giant 
special  interests  for  the  funds  needed  to 
finance  their  campaigns.  As  they  do  so, 
we  must  recognize  that  most  large  con- 
tributors seek  to  make  their  beneficiary 
beholden  to  them.  When  tliis  happens, 
representative  democracy  is  distorted 
and  the  integrity  of  our  political  system 
is  ciialienged. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  know  this  and 
tlie  American  people  know  it  also.  I 
believe  they  want  tills  veto  overridden. 
According  to  the  Committee  for  an  Effec- 
tive Congress,  over  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  recently  surveyed  be- 
lieve that  only  a  rich  man  can  run  for 
office.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  a 
like  number  beUeve  we  must  place  limits 
on  spendmg  for  political  campaigns 
Fundraislng  scandals  have  been  with 
us  for  almost  all  our  history,  but  never 
has  the  potential  for  malfeasance  been 
sufgieat  as  it  is  today.  Our  failure  to  re- 
spond to  this  problem  even  in  a  limited 
fasiiion  will  not  only  perpetuate  this 
grave  risk,  but  create  more  distrust,  more 
bitterness,  more  olienation  among  a 
people  alreadj'  grievously  concerned 
about  the  Nation's  basic  institutions.  It 
wQl  further  alienate  a  growing  body  of 
young  people  who  doubt  the  ability  of 
their  seniors  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
government  with  skiU  and  integrity. 

We  must  return  to  intelligent  debate, 
to  honest  presentation  of  the  Issues,  to 
fair  portrayals  of  the  man  who  seeks 
pubUc  office  or  soon  we  shall  find  our 
elective  process  cynically  manipulated  by 
imagemakers  with  one  hand  on  the  com- 
puterized poll  results,  another  hand  on 
the  strings  of  puppetlike  candidates,  and 
an  ever-present  eye  on  the  financial 
hordes  which  hax'e  been  amassed  to  bank- 
roll our  politics. 

This  bill  does  not  get  at  the  problem 
of  limiting  campaign  contributions,  or 
liberate  the  candidate  from  multimillion- 
dollar  campaigns,  it  does  diminish  the 
risk  that  politics  will  fall  completely  Into 
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the  hands  of  special  interest  groups  We 
must  approach  this  matter  like  a  doctor 
who  approaches  a  sick  patient  with  a 
grave  illness  which  Is  (jeing  further  ag- 
gravated. We  must  control  the  source 
of  aggravation  lest  the  patient  die  be- 
fore we  can  treat  the  Ulness.  The  run- 
away cost  of  poUtical  campaigns  Is  in 
that  situation  today— Uie  costs  have 
soared  near  a  point  where  only  those  with 
vast  financial  resources  con  participate 
and  the  means  whereby  we  finance  elec- 
tion campaigns  h.ive  taken  us  to  tlie 
brink  of  national  scandal.  If  we  continue 
to  wait,  continue  to  search  for  a  nerfect 
blU.  we  may  find  that  the  political  sys- 
tem has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  moneychangers  have  taken  con- 
trol of  our  process. 

President  Nixon  would  have  us  wait- 
wait  for  a  new  initiative  which  he  says 
he  Plans  to  put  before  the  Senate  in  the 
next  session.  I  say.  let  him  do  so.  and  I 
hope  his  recommendations  can  improve 
on  this  partial  solution.  But  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duties  and  untrue  to  the  notion  of  a  di- 
vision of  powers  if  we  simply  sat  back 
and  did  nothing  because  the  executive 
branch  might  have  a  better  Idea  in  the 
rutuie.  If  they  expect  to  have  a  better 
idea.  let  it  come  forward  when  it  is 
mature.  MeanwhUe.  Mr,  President,  let  us 
get  on  with  our  business  and  assert  the 
leadership  expected  of  us  by  Uie  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  demanded  by  the  grave 
problem  we  address.  Let  us  override  the 
Presidential  veto  imposed  on  Senate  bill 
S.  3637. 

Mr,  COOK,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  tlie 
senator  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
Just  emerged  from  the  sound  and  fury 
of  another  election  campaign.  Tlie  dem- 
ocratic process  has  again  survived  every- 
thing that  we  in  the  political  arena  could 
subject  it  to.  It  will  be  another  2  years 
before  we  again  do liattle. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  take  Just  a  little 
time  to  analyze  what  must  be  done  to 
make  our  election  process  more  fair? 

Why  should  we  rush  to  try  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  S,  3637.  the 
bill  to  limit  television  campaign  adver- 
tising? 

It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  over- 
ride at  tills  time  is  aimed  solely  at  spit- 
ing the  President,  no  candidate  In  this 
past  election  was  more  concerned  than 
I  about  being  the  victim  of  a  television 
blitz. 

My  opponent  hired  the  most  powerful 
of  media  experts,  he  poured  more  money 
into  a  media  campaign — a  marvelous 
television  blitz — than  anyone  ever  has  in 
the  histoiT  of  Arizona,  And  to  top  it  all 
off  my  opponent  was  a  former  television 
announcer, 

I  certainly  would  like  to  have  cut  him 
off  at  the  television  pass. 

So  I  know  a  little  about  the  problems 
of  trying  to  run  a  rational,  well-balanced 
campaign  in  the  face  of  a  massive  tele- 
vision onslaught 

Some  critics  are  saying  that  by  passing 
the  television  limitation  we  will  correct 
the  most  glaring  inequity  in  campaign- 
ing. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
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If  we  do  pass  this  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  then  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress wiU  argue  that  they  have  done 
their  job,  and  there  will  be  no  further 
efforts  at  improving  the  election  process 
One  thing  that  bothers  me  about  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  spending  on  televi- 
sion commercials  is  the  fact  that  this 
could  result  in  a  deterioration  to  the 
Eutistance  of  poUtical  commercials. 

Obviously  most  of  us  are  not  very 
happy  about  the  substance — or  lock  of 
substance— in  television  campaign  com- 
mercials. This  is  cspcclaUy  true  of  the 
commercials  run  by  or  on  behalf  of  our 
opponents. 

But  I  am  suggesting  tliat  a  campaign 
spending  limit  for  television  could  result 
in  an  even  further  deterioration. 

It  would  encourage  candidates  to  chop 
up  their  television  expenditures,  con- 
centrating on  brief  spots  with  catchy 
slogans  that  tell  the  voter  absolutely 
nothing.  We  all  know  what  kind  of  spot? 
I  am  talking  about^-the  ones  that  show 
a  candidate  romping  with  his  family,  or 
sailing,  or  at  the  beach,  or  horseback 
riding.  They  blend  in  some  pleasant 
music.  And  then  comes  the  penetrating 

message — in  five  words  or  less to  vote 

for  the  candidate. 

Such  shallow  ads  are  great  to  sell 
products— and  to  sell  candidates  who 
want  to  aim  their  appeal  at  voters  who 
are  subject  to  such  simple  appeals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  meaning- 
ful television  commercials  are  the  ones 
that  run  long  enough  to  give  the  voter  a 
real  message  about  what  the  candidate 
has  done  or  wanu  to  do  for  the  elector- 
ate. 

I  am  not  advocating  it  at  this  time,  but 
maybe  we  should  consider  a  provision 
reqmring  that  each  political  commercial 
on  radio  or  television  would  have  to  run 
at  least  3  minutes. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  the 
campaign  process  that  we  should  take  a 
look  at. 

For  instance,  we  should  tighten  down 
on  the  use  of  union  funds  in  political 
campaigns. 

We  may  want  to  impose  an  overall 
spending  limit  on  campaigning.  We  may 
want  to  limit  the  length  of  campaigning 

Whatever  we  do  will  be  meaningless 
unless  there  is  sufficient  enforcement 
provided  for  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  S,  3637 
solves  our  problem  as  it  stands.  President 
Nixon  was  wise  In  vetoing  It, 

I-et  us  Just  scrap  the  bill  as  a  well- 
tatentioned  but  inadequate  effort  to  re- 
form the  campaign  progress.  Let  us  start 
all  over  again  and  come  up  with  a  bill 
during  the  coming  year  that  wiU  make 
the  1972  elections  the  best  possible  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  if  the  elec- 
Uons  3  weeks  ago  revealed  anything  they 
i-evealed  the  absolute  necessity  of  legis- 
lating reforms  in  the  election  process  it- 
self Such  a  mandate  is  tempting,  I 
doubt  If  there  is  a  single  Senator  whose 
nrst  impulse  is  not  to  support  whatever 
reform  proposals  are  presented 

When  we  hear  that  the  gubernatorial 
and  senatorial  campaigns  in  one  State 
alone  cost  «35  mlUlon;  when  we  learn 
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that  one  candidate  had  to  spend  five 
times  the  amount  he  has  spent  in  any 
campaign  in  the  past  in  a  political  career 
spanning  some  30  years  and  then  de- 
spite his  expenditures,  lost  in  his  re- 
election bid;  when  we  discover  that  In 
many  mstances  there  was  an  absence 
of  reporting  any  information  not  to 
mention  the  absence  of  reporting  accu- 
rate mformation;  we  are  compelled  to 
inquire  mto  the  real  costs  the  American 
public  is  having  to  pay  when  its  poHt- 
ical  candidates  are  pressured  into  the 
■big  spending"  trap.  What  does  it  mean 
in  terms  of  the  membership  of  Con- 
gress? What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of 
the  demands  placed  on  the  imparUal 
judgment  of  elected  officials? 

No  one  disputes  the  need  for  elecUon 
reform,  but  the  quesUon  presented  in 
passing  on  the  President's  veto  of  this 
bill  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
equitable  and  meaningful  reform  which 
hits  at  the  real  abuses  in  political  cam- 
paigning. I  do  not  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  does  that  job 

Wien  the  bill  was  first  being  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  April,  I  indicated 
my  reservations,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  provision  permitUng  broadcasters  to 
present  debates  and  appearances  by  ma- 
jor candidates  without  having  to  give 
equal  time  to  fringe  or  splinter  party 
candidates,  Similariy,  I  support  the  lim- 
itaUons  on  broadcasting  stations  where- 
by legally  qualified  candidates  for  any 
office  would  be  charged  the  lowest  unit 
charge  of  the  station  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  the  same  period 
charged  a  commercial  buyer. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  the  biU  Is 
materially  deficient  in  the  loopholes  it 
opens  and  in  the  things  it  does  not  ,«ay 
As  I  indicated,  I  support  billing  limita- 
tions on  time  used  by  poUUcal  candidates 
But  the  provision  is  so  written  as  to 
limit  only  the  time  personally  used  by 
the  candidate.  It  does  not  speak  to  the 
use  of  time  by  committees  or  other  in- 
dividuals sponsoring  a  particular  candi- 
date. Are  they  to  be  charged  higher  rates 
lower  rates,  or  no  rates  at  all?  Is  there 
to  be  uniformity  in  charges  levied  among 
all  candidates  or  will  some  be  favored? 

The  7-cent-per-vote  restricUon  is  most 
problematic.  It  unquestionably  favors  in- 
cumbents; it  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  special  circumstances  in  indi- 
vidual States  and/or  campaigns  where 
estabUshed  cost  limitations  fail  to  fit 
their  unique  circumstances:  it  ignores 
the  problem  of  multlstate  media  costs 
altogether;  and  it  omits  any  controls  on 
use  of  the  mails,  newspapers,  pubUc 
opmion  surveys,  printed  advertisements 
campaign  organization,  or  travel  Any 
one  who  has  run  for  public  office  at  any 
level  knows  that  each  of  these  expenses 
carries  the  potenUal  of  being  as  great 
and  as  burdensome  as  the  costs  for  radio 
and  TV  time. 

Our  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
already  committed  himself  to  drawing  up 
legislation  eariy  next  year  which  prom- 
i-ses  comprehensive  reform  and  the 
President  has  endorsed  such  an  effort 
In  this  same  vein,  I  have  directed  my 
own  Staff  to  put  together  legislaUon  in- 
corporating election  reforms  along  the 
hnes  I  have  just  described 
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..,T?\1f'  '  *""'  **•  reemphasize  the  fact 
tlMt  the  question  which  the  Senate  is  de- 
ciding today  is  not  one  of  being  for  or 
nl*^'  «'o™>:  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  fair,  effec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  reforms  which 

n?,!T'*Jl;?"'  ""*  "^  «•""  "le  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  which  confront 

I  would  favorably  consider  an  agree- 
SThif  K^,""^  opponent  along  the  lines 
m  1872,  As  I  have  ,'iouBht  to  indicate  I 
"f^^V  "^^  IfgMotion  a  step  in  the 

by  1972.  eiecuons  could  be  conducted  ac- 
cormng  to  a  new  code  where  money  is 
not  the  only  object,  I  look  forward  to  the 
Ume  When  we  permit  the  voters  to  choose 
on  the  basis  of  issues  and  not  image  on 
rraords  of  achievement,  not  advertising 

,.K^' .°"  ''">s'"^t3'  to  constituents,  not 
submission  to  contributors 

This  bill  simply  falls  to  bring  us  to  a 
pomt  where  we  can  begin  toward  this 
goal  It  w-as  property  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  sustain  that  veto  »  "  w  voie 

Mr  THURMOND,  Mr,  President  I 
would  support  an,v  iegislation  which  real- 
istically achieves  the  goal  of  limiUng  big 
spendmg  in  poliUcal  campaigning,  Howt 
VI-}. »", opposed  to  S,  3637  for  not  only 
does  it  fall  short  of  this  meritorious  goal 
but  m  my  Judgment,  will  actuaUy  make 
matters  worse, 

I  opposed  tills  bUl  when  it  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  Senate,  Subse- 
quently, President  Nixon  vetoed  this  bill 
and  I  shall  once  again  vote  against  this 
bill  in  an  effort  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto, 

S,  3637  does  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
overall  cost  of  campaigns,  but  only  Umits 
the  amount  of  money  a  candidate  may 
spend  on  radio  and  television  advertis- 
ing. Since  it  does  not  apply  to  other  forms 
of  advertising,  a  candidate,  if  he  desires 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money,  may  sim- 
ply shift  his  campaign  spending  to  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards,  pamphlets 
and  direct  mailing.  This  not  only  dis- 
criminates against  the  broadcasUng  in- 
dustry, but  conceivably  could  encourage 
more  spending  in  tlie  candidates  effort  to 
reach  the  voters.  In  my  Judgment  all 
law's  should  apply  equally  and  no  single 
individual,  group  of  people,  region  or  In 
thU  case,  one  foi-m  of  media,  should  be 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  act  of 
Congress. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  radio  and 
television  provide  the  greatest  public  ex- 
posure for  a  political  candidate.  Thic  bill 
woiUd  place  a  litUc  known  but  qualified 
candidate  at  a  severe  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  Incumbent  officeholder  or  a  fa- 
mous personality  is  already  well  known 
to  the  voters.  An  honored  past  of  the 
American  poUtical  tradition  is  that  any 
citizen  has  the  right  and  opportuiuty  to 
seek  and  ultimately  win  elective  office 
This  tradition  wiU  be  stifled  by  passage 
of  this  biU.  A  vote  In  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  vote  to  feather  one's  own  nest 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  chal- 
lenger to  defeat  an  officeholder, 

S,  3637  would  also  establish  rules  for 
computUig  the  rates  charged  by  radio 
and  television  statioxis.  This  would  give 
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more  power  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  lurther  regulate  private  enterprise. 
Our  country  needs  less  Federal  interven- 
tion not  more. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  opposed  to  big 
spending  in  campaigns  as  I  am  opposed 
to  big  spending  in  government.  However, 
before  the  Congress  tampers  with  our 
election  process,  it  should  be  certain  that 
its  tampering  does  not  give  an  unlair  ad- 
vantage to  the  incumbent  officeholder 
over  an  unknown.  Nor  should  it  discrim- 
inate against  one  form  of  media  and 
give  more  power  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  further  regulate  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  entire  country 
about  the  recent  increase  in  the  coet  of 
political  campaigning.  The  1970  cam- 
paign illustrated  both  the  success  and 
the  failure  of  the  "media  blitz,"  but  the 
cost  figures  are  equally  high  in  both 
cases. 

The  costs  of  television  and  radio  are 
but  one  part  of  campaign  costs,  and  I 
fear  that  passage  of  Uils  bill  will  slow 
action  on  broader  campaign  spending 
reform.  This  is  why  I  opposed  the  bill 
when  the  Senate  con.sidered  it  earlier 
this  session. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  this 
bill.  I  do  this  based  on  the  assurances 
of  the  President  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Scott  that  the  administration  will  sup- 
port a  broader  campaign  reform  pro- 
posal in  the  1971  session. 

Reforms  in  campaign  spending  an 
nccd^,  and  I  do  not  want  my  vote  today 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  against  cam- 
paign spending  reforms.  I  would  hope 
that  aspects  of  this  bill  will  be  included 
in  a  broader  bill  if  the  veto  is  sustained 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  expe- 
rience of  jjolitical  campaigns  in  the  last 
several  years  has  verified  the  tremendous 
financial  costs  which  face  any  candidate 
for  public  office  In  the  United  States. 
As  surveys  and  report*  of  campaign 
spending  in  the  recent  1970  elections  are 
made  public,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  major  portion  of  cam- 
paign costs  is  for  telcvbion  and  radio 
time  and  the  services  of  consulting  ex- 
perts in  the  use  of  the  electronic  media 
for  political  puipose.  When  50  to  75  per- 
cent of  campaign  expenditures  is  spent 
to  set  the  phosphorous  dots  of  TV 
screens  dancing,  there  is  an  issue  of  im- 
mediate and  specific  national  focus. 

Pocketbook  politics  and  packaged  poli- 
ticians raise  a  great  number  of  impor- 
tant and  vital  questions  for  the  future  of 
representative  government  in  this  coun- 
try. Six-  and  seven-flgure  campaigns  for 
public  offlce  greatly  restrict  the  accessi- 
bility of,  the  political  process  to  most 
segments  of  our  society.  The  need  to  gen- 
erate this  amount  of  campaign  financ- 
ing greatly  enhances  the  probability  of 
special  Interest  appeals  and  questionable 
attachments.  Vast  loopholes  in  the  re- 
quirements to  report  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  close  ofT  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  moderating  Influerce  from 
close  public  scrutiny.  And  a  two-dimen- 
sional, 18-tnch  high  candidate  presented 
with  all  the  candor  of  a  laundry  product 
or  a  dancing  dog  act  does  little  to  assure 
a  concerned  public  of  the  relevance  and 
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responsiveness  of  the  political  process  in 
this  country. 

In  short,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  need  for  comprehensive  elec- 
tion reform.  It  is.  therefore,  encouraging 
to  see  the  nonpartisan  commitment  of 
leaders  in  the  Executive  and  Congress 
for  broad  election  reform  legislation  in 
the  92d  Congress.  The  future  proposals 
and  actions  of  the  next  2  years  In  this 
area  should  receive  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention when  they  arrive. 

As  stated,  these  broad  comprehensive 
reforms  are  still  rheiorical  concepts 
which  may  take  legislative  shape  on  a 
large  scale  in  some  presidential  and 
congressional  action  in  a  tomorrow  of  a 
future  Congress.  Unfortunately,  legisla- 
tive tomorrows,  tomorrows,  and  tomor- 
rows also  have  a  habit  of  creeping  on  and 
on  in  a  similar  petty  pace  of  time. 

Today,  however,  we  can  do  more  than 
grandly  speak  about  our  plans  lor  future 
reform.  We  can  act  on  one  specifle  area 
of  expanding  abuse— political  broadcast- 
ing. We  each  have  one  vote  in  our  hand 
that  can  be  cast  to  say  "let  us  begin 
today  to  free  our  political  processes  from 
tlie  financial  clutches  of  the  electronic 
middleman.  ■  This  afternoon  we  can  take 
an  initial  step  to  open  up  our  political 
system  and  make  poUtlcal  communica- 
tion more  of  a  kinetic  process  between  a 
candidate  auid  his  constituency. 

The  political  broadcasting  bill  which  is 
presently  before  us  makes  a  start  at 
campaign  and  election  reform  by  remov- 
ing the  equal  opirortunities  provision  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
so  as  to  allow  greater  opportunity  lor 
debates  in  presidential  elections.  It  also 
would  provide  for  minimal  charges  for 
media  time  while  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  moneys  that  could  be  devoted 
to  radio  and  television  in  any  primary  or 
general  election  for  major  office. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay  initiating 
election  reform  any  longer.  The  elec- 
torate has  a  right  to  expect  a  little  more 
action  in  this  area  tlian  a  30-second 
blurb  on  the  evening  news  about  the  crit- 
ical need  for  campaign  spending  limits, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  will  demon- 
strate whether  it  is  really  committed  to 
correcting  some  of  the  faults  m  our 
electoral  system. 

When  we  vote  on  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  tlie  campaign  spending 
bill  we  will  be  telling  the  Nation  whether 
we  sincerely  beUeve  that  the  system 
needs  reform. 

We  took  the  first,  tentative  step  when 
we  first   passed  this  bill.  Now,  we  are 
called  upon  to  confirm  our  eommltment. 
Our  vote  today  wUl  indeed  be  his- 
toric. 

If  we  vote  to  override  we  will  be 
demonstrating  to  all  those  critics  of 
our  system  of  government  that  the  sys- 
tem is  responsive;  that  it  can  reform 
lUielf  when  the  need  arises. 

But  if  we  fail  to  override,  we  wUI  cast 
a  shadow  of  doubt  over  our  commitment 
to  the  ideals  we  talk  about. 

We  have  just  put  behind  us  elections 
which  clearly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  controls  on  campaign  spending. 

Across  the  Nation,  from  New  York  to 
California,    millions    upon    mlllloiu   ol 


dollars  were  poured  Into  the  purchase 
of  radio  and  television  time  so  that  can- 
didates could  air  whatever  message  they 
felt  would  win  them  votes. 

In  many  cases,  these  political  com- 
mercials explained  what  a  candidate 
stood  for.  what  his  record  was.  and 
what  he  proposed  to  do  if  elected. 

But.  in  far  too  many  instances,  can- 
didates used  the  air  waves  to  try  to 
broadcast  innuendo,  distortions  of  fact 
and  irresponsible  charges. 

Enactment  of  a  law  limiting  radio 
and  TV  spending  wUl  not  automatically 
end  this  despicable  type  of  campaign- 
ing. 

But,  hopefully,  if  candidates  know 
their  broadcast  advertising  time  is  lim- 
ited they  will  use  it  more  wisely. 

An  enactment  of  this  law  will  cer- 
tainly put  a  stop  to  the  disturbing  trend 
toward  attempts  to  buy  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  tlie  recent 
elections  showed  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  no  wish  to  purchase  their  Gov- 
ernment leaders  like  they  purchase 
toothpaste  or  laundry  soap. 

In  case  after  case  voters  refused  to 
respond  to  sophisticated  sales  pilches  oi 
base  fear  tactics  which  bombarded  them 
every  time  they  turned  on  a  radio  or 
television. 

And.  in  case  after  case,  voters  indi- 
cated they  want  to  choose  Uieir  repre- 
sentatives based  on  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  real  Issues  facing  us. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  it  would 
be  wrong  for  us  to  allow  multimillion- 
dollar  political  advertising  campaigns 
to  continue  dominating  the  air  waves 
every  election  year. 

When  he  vetoed  this  bUl.  the  President 
said  that  placing  a  limit  on  radio  and 
TV    spending     would     not     absolutely 
guarantee  lower  campaign  budgets. 
That  is  correct. 

But.  I  think  it  would  be  a  long,  first 
step  toward  curbing  irresponsible  cam- 
paigning and  excessive  campaign  spend- 
ing. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  in  these  remarks 
to  imply  that  the  broadcast  media  do  not 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  In  our  electoral 
process. 

They  certainly  do  have  that  role,  and 
I  think  this  bill  would  strengthen,  rather 
than  weaken  it. 

By  desaturating  the  airwaves  of  politi- 
cal  advertising,  I  would  hope  this  bill 
would  encourage  Increased  pre-sentation 
of  the  candidates  and  the  Issues  via  radio 
and  TV  news  programs. 

Broadcasters  have  shown  they  are  ca- 
pable of  outstanding  public  service 
through  responsible,  balanced,  and  full 
coverage  of  election  campaigns.  Increases 
In  this  type  of  broadcasting  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  welcome  and  constructive 
substitute  for  surplus  political  adver- 
tising. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  campaign  spend- 
ing bill  before  us  today  ought  to  be  en- 
acted. It  provides  a  vital  beginning  down 
the  road  toward  insuring  responsible 
campaigning. 

I  unreservedly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cast  their  votes  today  In  favor  of  over- 
ridmg  the  Presidents  veto  of  this  long 
overdue  legislation. 
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VlT.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  legislation  to 
limit  television  spending  and  Institute 
other  needed  reforms  In  political  use  of 
the  airways.  As  we  consider  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  that  bill.  I  am  all  the  more 
convinced  that  we  must  move  to  curb  the 
dangerous  power  of  money  in  our  demo- 
cratic process. 

In  meeting  this  urgent  need,  however, 
the  Congress  must  make  sure  that  the 
reforms  we  introduce  are  absolutely  fair 
and  eHectlve.  And  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  legislation  must  recognize  that 
restrictions  on  broadcasters  alone  are 
both  discriminatory  and  piecemeal  in 
dealing  with  the  larger  problems  of  cam- 
paign spending. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
clear  that  our  essential  action  now  to 
refonn  broadcast  spending  is  only  the 
fret  step  in  a  comprehensive  program 
to  control  campaign  expenditures  of 
every  kind.  And  we  must  complete  these 
urgently  needed  reforms  at  the  earUest 
moment  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  welcome  the  administration's  pledge, 
therefore,  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress 
in  bringing  about  those  reforms  early 
next  year. 

That  is  tlie  spirit  In  which  I  will  cast 
my  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
I  do  so  looking  forward  to  a  truly  bi- 
partisan reform  effort  which  will  be  fair 
to  the  broadcast  industry  as  well  as  serv- 
ing the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  4  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said,  and  very  well  said,  with 
respect  to  this  bill  to  Umit  campaign 
spending  on  broadcast  media.  This  vote 
Involves  more  than  a  parUcular  bUl  on 
election  reform.  More  is  involved  than 
Just  whether  one  medium  is  affected 
by  this  bill  more  than  others.  It  involves 
more  than  whether  we  should  draft 
broader  measures  affecting  the  totaUty 
of  campaign  spending — and  I  believe  we 
should.  And  I  hope  that  in  due  course 
we  do. 

What  really  is  Involved  in  this  issue— 
and  I  hope  this  bUl  Is  but  the  first  In  a 
series  of  campaign  spending  reforms— is 
whether  our  Nation  is  to  become  a  Nation 
governed  of  the  rich,  by  the  rich,  and  for 
the  rich. 

Is  public  office  to  be  accessible  to  those 
o»  lesser  or  moderate  means,  or  is  it  to 
be  the  sole  prerogative  of  those  of  In- 
frdinate  and  excessive  personal  wealth 
^  those  who  are  friendly  with  and  ac- 
^Ible  to  those  of  inordhiate  means? 
hat  really  is  the  basic  issue  before  us 
ri  this  veto  override. 

'The    PRESromo    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Time  is  being  subtracted  from  each 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  time  is  being 
taken  by  the  other  side.  I  cannot  help  it 
if  they  are  not  on  the  floor. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
mhiutes  to  the  Senator  Itom  Michigan. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people — and  I  am  sure  a 
majority  In  Congress— and  meaningful 
limits  on  the  total  amount  that  can  be 
spent  by  or  for  a  candidate  in  a  campaign 

The  basic,  crucial  question  facing  the 
Senate  now  is  whether  this  bill  represents 
a  step  forward  or  a  step  backward  from 
that  goal.  I  siOimlt  that  becau.sc  the 
puWlc  has  been  misled  by  much  of  the 
publicity  focusing  on  this  bill,  a  vote  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  and  aUow 
this  ineffective  bill  to  become  law  would 
be  a  step  backward. 

Yesterdays  New  York  Times  published 
a  story  reporting  on  a  Gallup  poll  The 
story  begins; 

The  public  Is  fed  up  with  tlie  conduct  of 
political  cimpalgoB,  and  oDe  ot  u«  chief  com- 
plaints u  aoanng  campaign  ipenmng  «c- 
coraing  to  Uie  Gallup  poll 
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Then  it  says; 

Based  on  early  returns  of  the  survey.  8  of 
10  Americans  now  favor  a  law  that  would  put 
a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  for  or  bj  a  candidate  In  his  cam- 
paign for  public  offlce.  The  question  asked  by 
the  Qauup  poll  people  was  this;  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  a  law  which  would  put  a 
limit  on  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  spent  for  or  by  a  candidate  In  his 
campaign?" 


And  78  percent  of  the  people  said. 
"Yes." 

I  am  not  surprised  that  they  said 
"Yes." 

Then  the  story  goes  on  to  report  that 
today  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  a  biU 
that  will  only  limit — and  IneffecUvely 
limit — how  much  could  be  spent  for  ra- 
dio and  television  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  only  delude  the  American  people. 
If  the  President's  veto  is  overridden  and 
tills  bill  becomes  law.  many  people  will 
believe  that  reform  has  been  achieved— 
when  actually  that  would  not  be  the  case 
This  bill  would  put  no  limitation  what- 
ever on  the  total  amoimt  that  can  be 
spent.  The  sky  wUI  stiu  be  the  Ihnit.  A 
candidate,  or  those  working  on  his  be- 
half, could  still  spend  all  the  money  he 
wants  in  direct  mail,  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, billboards,  and  in  other  ways. 

If  the  President's  veto  Is  overridden, 
the  pressure  and  the  support  of  the  pub- 
Uc  for  meaningful  and  effecUve  reform 
will  be  gone.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  to  predict  that  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  law.  that  would 
be  the  end  of  the  effort  to  do  anything 
about  campaign  spending  reform. 

I  know  that  those  who  will  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President  are  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition temporarily.  But  if  we  prevail,  the 
pressure  and  the  public  support  will  stiU 
be  there:  hideed,  it  may  tocrease  and  we 
can  go  forward  to  achieve  meaningful 
and  effective  reform  which  wiU  place  a 
Umit  on  the  total  that  can  be  spent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr.     President. 


eariier  this  year  the  Senate  approved  the 
poUtical  broadcasting  bill  by  a  vote  of  58 
to  27;  and  the  House  passed  said  bill  272 
to  97. 

This  legislation,  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, seeks  to  place  a  limit  on  televLsion 
and  radio  campaign  spending  by  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President,  Sena- 
tor. Congreiisman.  Governor,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  both  general  elec- 
tions and  primaries. 

It  aLso  place.;  a  limit  on  the  amomu 
that  a  radio  or  television  facUity  can 
charge  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
PUbUc  office  at  the  staUon's  lowest  unit 
rate  charged  for  commercial  time. 

The  third  feature  of  this  political 
broadcasting  bUl  Is  the  provision  to  re- 
peal the  equal  time  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act  so  that  broadcasters 
wuld  make  time  available  for  debates  of 
the  issues  by  tlie  major  candidates  for 
the  offlce  of  President  and  Vice  Prc-^l- 
dent. 

No  one  claims  that  this  biU  is  a  pan- 
acea for  all  problems  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with  In  overhauling  our  electoral 
process.  No  one  piece  of  legislation  is  ever 
hkely  to  be  designed  to  make  all  needed 
reforms. 

Enacung  this  bill  into  law.  however 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  reduc- 
ing excessive  spending  on  electronic 
media.  By  putting  a  lid  now  on  tdevisicn 
and  radio  campaign  exfiendltures,  we  will 
have  at  least  recognized  the  importance 
of  taking  this  and  further  acUon  that  is 
needed  to  do  our  best  to  assure  that  men 
and  women  will  be  selected  for  public 
offlce  more  on  the  basis  of  their  merit.s 
instead  of  on  their  means  or  ability  to  ob- 
tain extraordinarily  large  sums  of  money 
with  which  to  conduct  their  campalf  ns 
Itis  for  these  reasons  I  will  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 12.  President  Nixon  vetoed  and  re- 
tum«l  to  the  Congress  the  Campaign 
Broadcast  Reform  Act— the  first  major 
eiecUon  reform  measure  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  45  years. 

This  Ls  an  act  which  places  a  measure 
of  control  on  the  growing  excesses  in  Ihp 
use  of  television  in  political  campaigns 
It  IS  an  act  which  found  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  Sixty 
Senators  and  247  Mapbers  of  the  House 
members  of  both  parties,  voted  for  the 
measure  on  final  passage. 

The  act  attracted  support  of  this  kind 
because  it  was  designed  to  correct  an  ill 
in  oijr  poIiUcal  life  which  threatens  bolh 
parties— which  in  fact  threatens  our 
basic  system  of  government. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  ac- 
celeraUng  costs  of  political  campaigning 
which  doubled  between  1952  and  19G8' 
and  increased  by  50  percent  between  the 
1964  and  1968  presidential  elections  The 
single  items  in  campaign  budgets  most 
responsible  for  this  Increase  has  been 
television.  Expenditures  for  television 
grew  by  70  percent  between  the  1984  and 
1968  elecUons.  The  reports  from  the  1970 
elecUon  will  show  that  these  expendi- 
tures climbed  even  higher. 

Why  is  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
seeking  political  office  cau.se  for  con- 
cern? 
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Because,  unless  we  do  something  soon, 
we  will  make  it  Increasingly  difficult  for 
candidates  to  seeic  political  office  without 
becoming  overly  indebted  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  large  contributors. 

Because,  unless  we  act  to  encourage 
constructive  use  of  television  and  radio,  it 
will  become  increasingly  more  difficult 
for  the  people  to  choose  elected  officials 
on  tiie  basis  of  the  positions  they  take 
and  the  programs  they  support,  rather 
tlian  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  televi- 
sion time  they  can  buy. 

To  be  sure,  the  Campaign  Broadcast 
Reform  Act  does  not  cure  all  the  abuses 
m  political  campaignin.e.  And  I  agree 
with  the  Senate  minority  leader  that 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  campaign 
laws  should  be-high  on  the  agenda  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  But  the  promi.se 
to  do  something  next  year  is  no  excuse 
for  rejecting  legislation  which  promises 
to  bring  under  control  the  greatest  single 
cau.se  of  rising  costs  in  election  cam- 
paigning. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  misleading  to  state 
flatly  that  this  act  will  favor  the  in- 
cumbent. True,  the  incumbent  frequently 
has  the  advantage  of  public  exposure 
over  his  challenger,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  act  would  prevent  a  challenger 
irom  becoming  known,  it  may  aid  the 
incumbent. 

However,  in  many  cases,  the  incumb- 
ent has  greater  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. In  these  cases,  the  limit  which  the 
act  places  on  broadcast  media  expendi- 
tures wUl  reduce  the  burden  which  the 
challenger  is  forced  to  meet. 

In  any  event,  a  clear-cut  line  cannot 
be  drawn. 
And  it  should  not  tte. 
Our  purpose  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  favor  one  party  over  an- 
other, nor  an  incumbent  over  a  chal- 
lenger. Our  purpose  is  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  extraordinary  amount  which  is 
now  spent  on  media  advertising.  This  is 
what  we  must  do.  If  we  are  to  provide 
some  degree  of  equal  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting different  points  of  view  during 
political  campaigns. 

Finally,  the  legislation  before  us  does 
not  discriminate  unfairly  against  the 
broadcast  media.  Expenses  for  television 
and  radio  advertising  are  by  far  the 
greatest  costs  of  political  campaigning. 
We  must  bring  these  costs  under  control 
if  we  are  serious  about  stopping  the  rapid 
increase  in  overall  campaign  spending. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  airwaves 
belong  to  the  public.  Broadcasters  are  li- 
censed to  use  the  airwaves  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  public. 

The  public  interest  demands  that  each 
candidate  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  ca.se  to  his  constituency.  But  the 
pubhc  interest  is  abused  when  financial 
resources  alone  determine  the  relative 
access  of  opposing  candidates  to  use  the 
airwaves. 

Mr.  President,  we  confront  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Congress  will  act  to 
preserve  political  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica: or  whether  we  will  allow  the  elec- 
toral process  to  be  distorted  perhaps 
even  destroyed,  by  uncontrolled  cam- 
paign spending. 

We  can  voU  to  insure  the  right  of  ev- 
ery citizen  to  a  balanced  presentation  of 
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views;  or  we  can  deliver  up  that  right 
to  those  few  with  access  to  vast  financial 
resources  who  may  seek  to  manipulate 
decisionmaking  to  their  own  ends. 

We  can  vote  to  insure  that  honest  and 
capable  men  continue  to  be  elected  to 
office;  or  we  can  make  the  measure  of  the 
elected  official  that  he  be  either  pei-son- 
■  ally  wealthy,  or  willing  to  surrender  his 
independent  Judgment  to  the  will  of 
those  who  paid  for  his  campaign. 

We  are  a  nation  that  votes  with  bal- 
lots, not  with  dollar  bills. 

And  so  I  will  vote  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  this  act  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DJOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  single  influence  more  destructive  to 
that  ideal  representative  government  to 
which  we  all  aspire  than  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigns. The  problem  becomes  steadily 
more  critical. 

Inflation  is  rampant  everywhere.  Any- 
one involved  in  this  year's  election  cam- 
paign knows,  however,  that  in  no  area 
have  costs  increased  faster  than  the  cost 
of  running  for  public  office. 

Never  before  have  candidates  spent 
so  much— nor  have  they  had  to  spend 
so  much — to  be  elected.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  $100  million  was  spent  on  the 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  this  year. 
Many  additional  tens  of  millions  were 
spent  on  Govcinors'  rr.ces  and  on  the 
contests  for  other  State  offices. 

In  New  York  State  some  $10  mUlion 
was  spent  on  the  Governors  contest 
alone,  and  some  $6  million  more  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  race. 

The  cost  of  seeking  public  office  and 
the  problems  created  thereby,  know  no 
partisan  boundaries.  It  affects  the  can- 
didates of  all  parties  and  all  candidates 
would  prefer  to  limit  their  need  for 
funds.  All  candidates  would  prefer  to 
Umit  fund  raising  to  voluntary  contri- 
buUons  from  a  large  number  of  small 
contributors.  All  Bnd.  however,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  such  heavy  campaign 
needs  can  be  met  only  through  tapping 
a  smaller  number  of  large  contributors. 
As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  these  past  2 
years.  I  have  personally  witnessed  the 
difficulty  of  the  underfinanced  candi- 
date as  well  as  the  problems  which  are 
created  by  the  need  to  raise  a  large  cam- 
paign war  chest.  I  believe  I  speak  from 
experience. 

I  would  certainly  not  contend  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  perfect.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  * 

But  it  is  a  beginning  and  an  Impoitant 
beginning.  Almost  half  of  the  money 
spent  this  year  went  to  purchase  broad- 
cast time.  Television  is  the  single  most 
expensive  item  in  any  campaign  budget 
It  Is  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
political  campaigning.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  make  the  start,  this  is  the  place 
to  do  It — and  this  is  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  of  both  par- 
ties who  supported  this  biU  when  it  first 
pas,sed  the  Senate  and  who  supported  it 
again  in  the  form  of  a  conference  report 
wiU  now  turn  their  backs  to  their  own 
experience  and  credit  the  White  House 


aids  who  put  together  a  veto  message 
with  greater  perceptivity  than  they.  Nor 
should  they. 

Political  office  must  not  become  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  wealthy.  Unless 
we  act  now  we  will  be  creating  In  this 
country  an  aristocracy— an  aristocracy 
contrary  to  the  concept  of— and  to  our 
entire  history  of — elecUve  office  as  a  pub- 
lic trust.  If  we  fail  to  act  on  this  measure 
elective  office  wUl  be  available  only  to 
the  rich  or  to  those  few  who  have  tiie 
backing  of— and  are  therefore  controlled 
by— wealthy  and  powerful  interests. 

This  measure  is  not  the  whole  answer 
but  I  am  confident  it  wUI  significantly 
reduce  the  need  for  funds.  It  will  improve 
the  opportunity  for  men  and  women  of 
modest  means  to  run  for  public  office 
and  to  win  elections. 

Frankly,  the  need  for  action  is  urgent 
Expenditures  in  many  SUtes  ran  as  high 
as  »7  for  every  vote  cast  in  this  recent 
election.  This*bill  limits  broadcast  ex- 
penditures to  7  cents  for  each  candidate 
for  national  office  and  each  candidate 
for  Governor  per  vote  cast. 

The  temptation  for  a  political  party  of 
means,  or  for  a  wealthy  candidate,  to 
"buy  "  an  election  is  undoubtedly  great. 
It  is  an  advantage  some  may  not  wish  to 
forego.  But  I  think  their  sense  of  public 
responsibility  and  their  interest  in  good 
government  will  move  many  to  join  with 
us.  I  hail  those  who  have  indicated  their 
wUlingness  to  place  the  public  Interest 
and  the  political  health  of  our  Nation 
ahead  of  any  narrow  partisan  gain  which 
may  be  achieved  by  supporting  the  veto 
of  tills  measure.  I  urge  others  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  must  Uke  a  first  step  toward 
campaign  reform.  The  Presidents  veto 
of  the  campaign  broadcast  reform  should 
be  overridden.  Then  we  may  properly 
proceed  to  the  other  reforms  which  are 
being  proposed. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  reform 
of  the  campaign  process,  I  have  learned 
how  hard  it  is  to  move  refoi-m  legislation 
forward.  The  reform  problem  is  complex, 
and  delay  is  an  all  too  tempting  alterna- 
tive to  the  hard  work  action  requires. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  is  the  end 
result  of  3  years  of  work  by  dozens  of 
Senators,  Congressmen,  staff  assistants, 
and  outside  groups.  It  has  been  changed 
many  times  to  meet  objections,  to  clarify 
language,  and  to  improve  enforceability. 
This  hard  work  should  not  be  put  aside. 
Experience  says  that  if  a  reform  bill  is 
introduced  in  the  next  Congress,  it  will 
not  become  law  until  after  the  1972  elec- 
tions. We  will  need  2  years  to  solve  all 
the  problems  in  a  major  reform  package. 
The  impending  elections  would  threat- 
en to  make  the  package  a  political  foot- 
ball. There  is  an  equally  great  danger  we 
would  get  nothing. 

We  are  told  this  bill  penalizes  broad- 
casters. It  does  not.  They  already  keep 
the  records  which  will  provide  the  basis 
for  enforcing  this  law,  and  which  make 
this  approach  effective. 

Broadcasting  revenue  from  the  bill 
will  not  decrease  appreciably  because 
the  7  cent  limit  is  very  close  to  present 
actual  spending  levels  In  most  cam- 
paigns. It  will  mean  a  limit  to  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  the  use  of  television  by 
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candidates.  This  is  reasonable  regula 
tlon  which  protecU  the  public. 

We  must  not  forget  tliat  the  public  in- 
terest cmea  before  the  broadcaster's 
right  to  unlimited  profits  from  a  free  li- 
cense to  broadcast  on  tlie  pubUc's 
airwaves. 

We  are  told  the  bill  is  too  luirrow.  It 
was  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  broad- 
casting. This  bill  represents  a  full  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  Broader  reform 
legislation  will  have  to  come  from  the 
Rules  Committee  rnd  it  is  the  Rules 
Committee  to  which  we  will  turn  when 
this  biU  is  law. 

Some  have  said  that  limiting  pur- 
chases of  television  time  limits  free 
speech.  It  does  not.  Congress  is  not  tell- 
ing a  candidate  what  to  say.  It  is  telling 
him  that  his  message  must  not  cost  more 
than  a  specified  sum  to  deliver  over  the 
air.  The  choice  of  when  and  where  to  de- 
liver the  message  is  tlis  candidate's. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  impo- 
sition of  a  radio-TV  limit  favors  the  in- 
cumbent over  the  seeker  of  a  political 
office.  I  think  this  argument  is  correct, 
but  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  discrimina- 
tion that  results  from  unlimited  TV  and 
radio  expenditures,  which  give  the 
wealthy  overv.helmlng  advantage  over 
the  less  affluent,  whether  incumbent  or 
uonincumbent. 

This  bill  does  limit  the  ability  of  large 
contributora  to  buy  elections — an  abUlty 
which  must  be  severely  limited  and  which 
does  not  enjoy  constitutional  protection. 
The  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
will  override  the  President's  veto  is  a 
close  one.  If  it  does,  credit  for  reform  will 
go  to  the  independent  and  courageous 
Republicans  who  have  worked  to  override 
the  veto.  They  are  putting  country  above 
party,  public  need  above  narrow  personal 
Interest  and  their  own  sense  of  what  is 
right  above  the  demand  of  the  President 
It  is  the  genius  of  our  poUUcal  svstem 
that  the  Senate  Is  independent  and  can 
act  independently.  I  hope  that  hidepend- 
ent  Judgment  will  be  manifest  In  the 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 

Mr.  BAYH.  Today  we  decide  whether  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  S  3637 
the  campaign  spending  bUl.  I  supported 
that  bill  when  it  was  first  before  the  Sen- 
'A?,'.''  *°  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  bill,  a  vital  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  keep  poUUcs  from  becoming  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  very  rich  I  will 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  veto  is 
based  on  the  narrowest  and  most  short- 
sighted partisan  political  arithmetic  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  Republican  Party 

Nhas  a  very  substantial  surplus,  while  the 
DemocraUc  Party  has  a  deficit  of  over 
»8  million.  It  is  no  secret— Indeed  it  is 
avaUable  from  the  aerk  of  the  House  of 

J^^'V^S^"'''*'"^*-"'*'  '*>«  Republicans 
in  1970  raised  and  spent  $13  mllhon 
more  than  the  Democrats.  Nor  is  it  a 
secret  that  the  President  might  prefer 
not  to  debate  his  opponent  in  the  1972 
election.  But  it  is  deplorable  that  these 
personal,  partisan,  and  wholly  political 
considerations  should  shape  the  course  of 
cur  Nation's  decisionmaking. 


Of  course,  tlie  President  has  explained 
his  partisan  veto.  But  tUs  explanation  is 
tlie  most  flimsy  and  transparent  cover 
for  a  selfish,  party-oriented  decision  He 
said  that  he  Uiought  the  bill's  purpose 
was  "highly  laudable,"  but  that  he  vetoed 
it  because  it  only  limits  spending  on  the 
broadcast   media    and    therefore    "falls 
short"  of  perfection.  No  one  has  ever 
said  that  this  bill  was  perfect.  It  is  not 
No  bUl   dealing   wim   such   a   complex 
problem  could  be  perfect.  And  the  Pres- 
ident knows  Uiat  full  well.  But  to  say  that 
the  bill  "plugs  only  one  hole  in  a  sieve" 
ignores   the  realities  of  politics  today 
Anyone  as  active  as  the  President  has 
been  in  partisan  pohtics  knows  that  TV 
and  radio  costs  are  easily  the  largest 
single  item  of  campaign  expen,se.  And 
these  costs  are  steadily  absorbmg  more 
and    more    of    the    average    campaign 
budget:  while  overall  campaign  expendi- 
tures have  doubled  in  the  past  10  years 
the  cost  of  poUtical  television  has  in- 
creased by  900  percent.  They  also  know 
that  TV  and  radio  also  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  abuse  by  candidates  with 
more  money  than  abilltv.  Given  these 
facts  it  seems  only  logical  to  me  that  the 
first  reform  bill  should  deal  with  the  area 
of  greatest  cost  and  greatest  danger  of 
abuse.  I  simply  cannot  accept  the  Presi- 
dents explaration  of  the  reasons  for  his 
veto.  The  President  did  not  veto  the  bill 
because  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  be- 
cause it  goes  too  far,  because  it  is  too  ef- 
fective in  focusing  campaigns  on  the  is- 
."iues  instead  of  the  artfully  unrealistic 
images  created  by  highly  paid  television 
producers. 

The  President  says  that  the  monetarj- 
limits  are  too  restrictive.  But  we  know 
the  limits  are  both  fair  and  workable- 
they  were  voluntarUy— and  successful- 
ly—used by  candidates  in  several  recent 
contests.  'Hie  President  says  that  this 
bill  would  give  an  'unfair  advantage  "  to 
the  incumbents.  Passing  the  blU  would 
not  aid  incumbents  over  challengers  any 
more    than   is    presently    the    case— all 
candidates  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
reasonable  limitations  on  broadcast  ex- 
penditures. But  the  veto  would  benefit 
one  prominent  incumbent,  the  President 
By  vetoing  the  blU  the  President  is  at-' 
tempting  to  kill  a  measure  which  would, 
for  the  first   time  in   a   decade,   have 
made  possible  debate  between  the  In- 
cumbent President  and  his  opponent  in 
the  next  election.  If  the  Presit'ent  does 
not  want  to  debate,  let  him  say  so  di- 
rectly. But  he  should  not  be  able  to  avoid 
debate  whUe  claiming  that  he  wants  to 
avoid  giving  the  "officeholder  an  extra 
advantage  over  the  challenger." 

The  President  also  said  he  vetoed  the 
bill  because  the  'people  deserve  tc  know 
more,  not  less,  about  the  candidates  and 
where  they  stand."  Of  course  the  Presi- 
dent is  right  in  saying  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  about  the  candi- 
dates so  they  can  make  an  informed 
choice.  But  the  public  does  not  learn 
much— if  anything— about  the  candi- 
dates or  the  issues  when  those  with  am- 
ple financial  resources  are  able  lo  satu- 
rate the  airwaves  with  sophisticated  sof  t- 
seU  commercials.  Overexposure  to  such 
commercials  does  not  educate  the  pub- 
lic. At  best,  it  only  bores  the  public.  At 
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worst,  it  attempts  to  dupe  the  public  It 
can  make  Uie  means  to  buj-  a  high-priced 
imagemaker— Instead  of  the  candidate's 
stand  on  the  issues— the  crlUcal  ingre- 
dient in  an  election. 

This  Is  a  very  good  bill.  It  would  limit 
the  money  each  candidate  in  Presidential 
senatorial,  congressional,  and  guberna- 
torial races  could  spend  on  radio  and  TV 
Each  candidate  would  be  limited  to  7 
cents  per  vote  to  J20.Q00.  whichever  is 
gi'eater.  in  the  general  election,  and  half 
that  amount  in  the  primai-y.  That  alone 
would  have  eliminated  $30  mUlion  of  ex- 
penses from  this  year's  campaigns  It 
would  have  cut  each  party's  expenditures 
In  the  last  Presidential  election  to  $5  1 
mUlion.  half  of  what  the  Republicans 
spent  in  that  election.  Tlie  bill  would  also 
lower  costs  by  requiring  broadcasters  to 
charge  Uicir  lowest  regular  rates  for  po- 
litical broadcasts.  Finally,  the  bUl  would 
suspend  Uie  equal  time  provisions  of  the 
Comjnunicatlons  Act.  which  have  sened 
as  a  bar  to  debates  between  the  leading 
Presidential  candidates  since  1960 

To  me  these  are  the  features  of  an 
effective  first  attempt  to  deal  with  a  vcrj- 
real  threat  to  our  electoral  process  Of 
course.  I  welcome  any  and  all  construc- 
tive suggestion  for  strengthening  this 
Diii,  and  I  will  .support  such  proposals 
when  they  are  made.  I  would  support 
leglslaUon  defining  limits  on  all  cam- 
paign spending,  along  with  meanlncful 
reporting  and  enforcement.  I  would 
strongly  support  an  effecUve  and  com- 
prehensive bill.  But  the  President  has 
laUed  to  offer  such  an  alternative  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  cam- 
paign spending  remain  completely  un- 
checked. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  message  which  accom- 
panied his  rejection  of  the  campaign 
spending  bill  was  correct  and  accurate 
in  all  respects  as  well  as  highly  persua- 
sive. I  agree  with  every  point  he  makes. 
The  only  quesUon  that  arises  is  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  upon 
which  we  agree. 

We  come  back,  in  essence,  to  the  old 
Issue  of  whether  we  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  While  everyone 
agrees  that  the  process  of  cleansing  our 
electoral  system  is  going  to  take  more 
than  one  rinse.  I  believe  we  should  not 
abandon  everything  done  and  start  over 
but  should  work  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
step  already  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  points  made  by  the 
Piesldent  himself.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  vetoed  bill  Is  too  protective  and  dis- 
courages political  discrimination  and 
judgment.  In  a  democratic  society  the 
vote  should  be  the  greatest  deterrent  for 
those  who  wish  to  buy  their  way  into 
office.  Let  the  public  make  its  Judgment 
on  what  it  sees,  not  on  what  it  is  pre- 
vented from  seeing. 

But  alter  all  this  is  said  it  is  still  a 
beginning.  For  a  number  of  years  and 
specifically  during  the  1968  senatorial 
election.  I  have  advocated  campaign  re- 
form. Progress  has  been  slow,  new  starts 
are  difficult  and  risky. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  placing  the 
vetoed  bill  on  the  books  will  give  a 
greater,  and  not  a  lesser,  incentive  to 
more  meaningful  reform.  Whatever  hap- 
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pens  to  this  bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
President  Nixon,  Senator  Scott,  and 
every  other  interested  person  in  pursuing 
this  goal.  With  the  future  uncertain,  we 
had  better,  however,  seize  this  first  small 
beginning  that  has  come  within  our 
grasp  after  so  many  years  of  striving. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
ment of  deci'non  has  come. 

1  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  today  was  not  started 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
On  September  10.  1969.  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  .spoasored  by  34 
Senators,  to  give  a  discount  to  Members 
who  were  running  for  Congress.  Among 
the  sponsors  was  the  minority  leader,  the 
Seriator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott)  . 
We  have  heard  Ulk  this  afternoon  that 
we  have  not  held  hearings.  We  held  hear- 
ings after  hearings.  We  invited  everyone 
to  come  before  our  committee.  Everyone 
was  welcome  to  come.  And  I  never  heard 
in  all  that  time  a  single  word  about  an 
all-inclusive  law. 

I.  too.  am  for  an  all-inclusive  law.  But 
we  have  been  speaking  about  that  for  the 
last  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  not  seen  one  yet. 

As  to  the  argument  that  if  this  law  is 
passed  up,  if  the  veto  Is  upheld  we  will  get 
a  good  law,  we  can  forget  It.  If  anyone 
wants  a  good,  all-inclusive  law,  bring  it 
out  in  Its  good  time^hold  hearings  and 
pass  it.  Then  after  that  all-inclusive  law 
is  passed  repeal  this  law  actually  before 
us  here  and  now.  But  do  not  refuse  to 
take  this  giant  step  today. 

The  biggest  item  of  election  spending 
is  for  radio  and  television,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  scandal.  When  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  it  takes  a  half  million 
dollars  in  a  small  State  to  pay  for  the 
radio  and  television  bill,  we  are  in  on 
the  verge  of  scandal.  If  we  want  to  avoid 
that  state  of  scandal  and  bring  it  to  an 
end.  then  vote  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cbanstoni.  All  time  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

The  Constitution  requires  that  this 
vote  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  provided  in  article  I,  section  7, 
part  2. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask,  if  a  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto,  then  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    A    vote 
of  "yea"  would  override  the  veto. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr,    McOEE    (when   his    name    was 
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called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  DoMTNicKi.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SPAarauK)  and  I  have  an 
arrangement  to  carry  forward  on  this.  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"ye.a."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MOKDT).  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (when  his  name  was 
called!.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Miller),  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (When  his  name  was 
caUed).  On  this  vote,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
he  and  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMmcK).  If  i 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russkld  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick) 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has 
been  previously  announced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
McGze  I . 

The  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pomg) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MtTNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.LEB) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxsi)  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  58 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(No.  394  Leg.i 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Bjrd,  W.  V«. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cmnston 

EaitletoD 

Ervln 

Ful  bright 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Omvel 

Harru 

Han 


YEAS— 5B 
Hartke 
Holland 
Holllnsx 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jacluon 
Javlts 

Jordan.  N.c. 
Kennedy 
Long 

•Masnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlaa 
McCarthy 
McOoTem 
Mclntyre 
MetcAir 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


MuaUe 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Fastore 

PearaoQ 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoir 

SchweUer 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

TydlngB 

WUIlanis,  N-J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston)  ,  On  this  vole  the  yeas  are  58 
and  the  nays  are  34.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  afflrmative,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, the  bill  fails  of  passage. 

SENATOR     RANDOLPH     VOTtS     TO     OVERSIDE     THE 
PRESTOENTIAL    Vno    ON    CAMPAIGN    SPENDING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  voting  to  override  the 
President's  veto  on  the  so-called  exces- 
sive campaign  spending  bill,  that  number 
bemg  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

I  have  prepared  and  distributed  to  all 
the  media  of  West  Virginia  under  date 
of  November  20,  1970,  my  reasons  for  the 
vote  which  I  have  cast  this  afternoon  to 
override  the  presidential  veto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  re- 
lease distributed  to  the  West  Virginia 
media  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  release  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  R«coHo  reads  as  follows: 

Washington.— U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, In  announcing  his  Intention  to  vote 
to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Political  Broadcasting  BUI,  said  he  In  'fully 
aware  that  political  broadcasting  Is  only  one 
segment  of  campaign  spending."  He  said 
however,  that  the  hill  does  represent  a  be- 
ginning in  the  curbing  ox  political  campaign 
expenditures. 

Randolph  said  he  favors  the  setting  erf  a 
formula  to  decide  how  much  a  candidate 
may  spend  on  adverusements  durmg  a  cam- 
paign. "Congress  must  address  Itself  to  this 
growing  problem.  Total  campaign  spending 
must  be  limited  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
right  for  all  men— not  Just  the  rich— to  be 
able  to  seek  public  office."  Randolph  declared. 
A  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  shoved  that  70 
percent  of  all  Americans  feel  too  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  poUtlcal  campaigns 
Only  one  percent  of  those  polled  on  the  Issue 
thought  too  little  is  being  spent. 

"We  must  work  to  cliange  the  appearance 
that  political  offlce  Is  for  sale  to  the  highest 
purchaser,  whether  that  purchaser  be  an  in- 
dividual candidate  or  a  political  party,  or  a 
politically  motivated  committee."  Randolph 
asserted. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Record  indicates  tliat  the 
last  time  the  Senate  sustained  a  Presi- 
dential veto  was  on  June  7.  1965,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  when  8.  327  was  vetoed, 
and  the  veto  was  sustained  by  sending 
it  back  to  the  committee.  It  was  a  bill 
for  flood  relief. 
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WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1347  (H.R. 
8298). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUI  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  82981  to  amend  section  303(bi 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Act  to  modernize  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the 
exemption  provided  therein. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  discussed  earlier  today.  We  ran 
into  the  rate-lUing  features  of  the  bill 
and  the  barge-mixing  pro\islons  In- 
cluded in  accordance  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  90th  Congress.  It  also  provides 
for  a  2-year  study, 

Mr.  President,  I  a£k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1940 
transportation  by  water  on  our  inland 
waterways  was  made  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Com- 
mission. At  that  time  a  number  of  ex- 
emptions to  the  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  act  were  provided  based  on  then  ex- 
isting customs  of  the  trade  Of  relevance 
today  is  the  so-called  dr>'  bulk  exemption 
contained  in  section  303  (bi  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Under  that  provision  commodities 
which  were,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  trade,  loaded  and  carried 
without  wrappers  or  containers  and  re- 
ceived and  delivered  by  the  carrier  with- 
out transportation  mark  or  count,  were 
exempted  from  regulation.  The  exemp- 
tion had  an  important  qualification, 
however.  No  more  than  three  such  com- 
modities might  be  transported  in  the 
cargo  space  of  a  single  vessel  and,  for 
purposes  of  making  that  determination, 

two  or  more  vessels  navigated  as  a  unit 

which  Is  to  say,  a  tow— were  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  single  vessel. 

That  might  have  been  reasonable  In 
1940  when  the  average  tow  consisted  of 
two,  or  at  most  three,  barges.  It  is  pa- 
tently unreasonable  today.  The  vastly 
more  powerful  tow  boats  which  have 
been  developed  over  the  intervening  30 
years  would  make  possible,  but  for  the 
application  of  this  anachronistic  rule, 
transportation  of  large,  economical  tow 
loads  of  up  to  as  many  as  40  or  more 
barges  In  a  single  tow. 

What  the  bill  before  us  does  Is  elim- 
inate the  definition  of  an  entire  tow  as  a 
single  vessel  for  purposes  of  the  mixing 
rule.  This  would  permit  mixmg  so  long 
as  not  more  than  three  dry  bulk  com- 
modities were  transported  in  a  single 
barge.  It  preserves  the  -spirit  and  intent 
of  the  mixing  rule  whUe  removing  the 
penalty  which  It  has  placed  upon  efficient 
utilization  of  our  barge  transportation 
resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  legisla- 
tion permitting  increases  in  efficiency  ol 
one  mode  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  competing  modes.  However,  this 
fact  In  and  of  itself  does  not  strike  me 
as  a  sufHclent  reason  for  continuing  to 
mandate  inefflclency  within  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  transportaUon  Industry  1 
believe  transportation  as  a  whole  must 
be  based  upon  a  combinaUon  of  the 
maximum  efficient  operation  of  each 
mode  of  transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has 
not  been  unmmdful  of  the  predicament 
of  the  railroads  who  must  compete  on  a 
liilly  regulated  basis  with  barge  carriers 
who  are  permitted  to  operate  free  from 
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regulation  under  the  exemption  con- 
tained in  secUon  303(b).  The  committee 
has  provided  for  a  study,  not  by  mode, 
but  rather  of  the  commodities  involved. 
This  stud}'  is  Intended  to  determine  what 
changes,  if  any.  in  the  present  system  of 
economic  regulation  may  be  desirable  to 
improve  competitive  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  traiKportation  of  these 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  take  a  much 
more  far-reaching  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S,  3760, 
designed  to  undertake  the  same  sort  of 
study  with  respect  to  the  economic  regu- 
lation of  all  modes  of  transportation  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  various  regula- 
tory agencies  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility have  been  discharging  their 
functions.  I  hope  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  this  bUl  when  the  92d  Con- 
gress convenes  next  year. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  strongly  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  clearly  a  step  In  the  direction 
of  creating  a  transportation  system  based 
on  efficiency.  It  eliminates  one  of  the 
presently  existing,  all  too  numerous, 
artifldally  imposed  regulatory  restraints 
upon  efficiency  of  operations. 

BABCE    LINE    THANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  HS. 
8298  is  a  simply  drafted  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  most  complex.  Intermodal  com- 
petitive situation.  The  competitive  situ- 
ation, of  course.Jis  one  between  the  raU- 
roads  and  the  ^rge  lines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  so-called  dry  bulk 
commodities. 

These  commodities  at  present  move 
by  barge  free  from  regulation,  provided 
that  certain  requirements  are  met  The 
most  Important  of  these  Is  the  require- 
ment that  not  more  than  three  such 
commodities  be  transported  in  a  single 
tow  and  that  no  nondry  bulk  exempt 
commodities  be  transported  in  that  same 
tow.  The  requirement  that  the  entire 
tow  be  considered  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  application  of  these  restric- 
tions is  statutory.  Moreover,  the  restric- 
Uons  against  mixing  have  been  applied 
with  respect  to  line  haul  carriers  since 
the  incepUon  of  regulation  of  water  car- 
riage by  the  Commission  under  the 
TransportoUon  Act  of  1940  without  any 
particular  difficulty, 

Mr.  President,  the  situaUon  which  does 
present  difficulty  and  to  which  this  bill 
Is  addressed  results  from  a  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1960,  which  has  been  sustained  in  the 
courts.  That  decision  would,  if  permitted 
to  stand,  require  small  independent  ear- 
ners who  themselves  comply  with  the 
mixing  requirement  to  file  rates  and  ob- 
tain certificates  if  any  carrier  transport- 
ing the  commodiUes  for  any  porUon  of 
their  total  violated  the  restrictions 
against  mixing.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  tins  is  an  Indefensible  result  How- 
ever, the  appropriate  legislative  means 
of  preventing  that  result  arc  far  from 
clear, 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  which  you  have 
before  you  overturns  not  only  the  restric- 
tion against  mixing  by  nonregulated  car- 
riers but  also  the  restriction  as  it  affects 
regulated  carriers.  In  this  respect,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  to  somewhat  expand  the 
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applicabUity  of  the  dry  bulk  exemption 
contained  in  section  303' bi  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  It  does  not   how- 
ever, and  I  believe  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant, significantly  alter  the  present 
competitiveAtatus  quo.  Also  Important 
is  the  provision  m  the  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  economic  regulation  of 
these  dry  bulk  commodiUes  by  all  modes 
of  transportation  with  a  view  to  making 
a  report  and  legislative  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  not  later  than  2 
years  from  date  of  enactment  Mr  Pres- 
ident, at  that  time  we  wUl  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  necessity  for  equal- 
izing compeUtlve  opportuniUes  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportaUon  of  these  com- 
modities. At  present  we  are  not 
T  !f^l-  ^'"e"''  for  aU  of  these  reasons 
I  beUeve  the  biU  H.R.  8298  Is  a  construc- 
tive and  appropriate  soluUon  to  a  long- 
standing   problem:    that   it   should    be 
passed  now  to  remedy  those  problems 
concerning  which  we  presenUy  have  suf- 
ficient information  and  that  we  should 
move  on  to  consider  the  larger  competi- 
tive picture  as  soon  as  the  information 
«"llph  we  need  to  do  so  is  available 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
S?^'  }^t  ""^''on  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  hill  (H.R.  8298)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 

An  act  to  amend  section  303(bi  of  the 

interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 

cerUin   restrictions   upon   the   applica- 

^hL%",''  ^,°'^  °'  ">=  exemption  pro- 

^    UittJS:?  '^  ""'«'  purposes." 

Mr,    MANSFIELD,    Mr,    President     1 

mijve  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

Dili  was  passed. 

t^  u^-  Ji®^"'!?^  '^'■'  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

agSd  S""™  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
DRUG  DEPENDENCE  PREVENTION 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideraUon  of  Calendar  No 
1365,  s.  3562.  I  do  this  so  that  it  may 
become  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  biU  (S  35621 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  ind  drug  dependence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUI  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  to  strike  out  all 
after  line  5.  through  page  77.  and  insert: 
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"TTTLE  I— PRETENTION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
"PABT  A— FlNDINCS  *N0  DCCLARATIOIf  OF 

Pdbpobbs 
"Sec.  J 01  A.  PlDcUngs. 
•  sec    I02A.  Declarations. 

"Paet  B — Detu^itions 
•Sec.  112.  Dentations. 
'Part  C — Natto:sal  Insuiuxk  fob  the  Pri- 

VENTIO?r    AND    TEEATMKNT    OT    DBUG    ABt^X 
AND  DSVO  DEPZNDEItCK 

"Sec.  121.  Establishment  of  the  loscitute. 
"Sec.  122.  AdminiatraUve   functions  ol   the 

Secretary. 
li^c.  123.  Planning  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 
"Sec.  124    Coordination  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 
'Sec.  123.  Statistical  runctlona  oI  the  Sec- 
retary, 
"Sec.  136.  Research  tunctloxia  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary. 
•'Sec.  127.  Training  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 
"Sec.  138.  Educational  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 
"Stc.  129.  Reporttng  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 
"PAirr  D — ^PacvcNTioN  and  TaKATwtuT  Foa 
FKDcaAi.  EMPLorixs 
"See.  131.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
among  Federal  Covemment  em- 
ployees. 
"Sec.  132.  Coufldentiality  of  j*carda. 
"Past  E^Federal  Assistancz  roa  State  and 
Local  Phogbaus 
"Subpart  I — ^Formula  Grants 
•See.  142.  Authorization. 
'Sec.  14X  State  aUotment. 
"Sec  144.  State  plans. 
"Sea  145.  Applications  and  conditions. 

"Subpart  n — ^Project  Grants 
"Sec.  146.  Aatborlzations. 
"Sec.  147.  Granu  and  contracts *for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
"Sec.  148.  Application    for    financial    assist- 
ance for  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations. 
"Sec.  149.  Approved    by    National    Advisory 
Ootincll    on    Drug    Abuse    and 
drug  Dependence. 
"Subpart  in — General 
"Sec    150.  General. 

"Sec.  150A.  Admission  oT  drug  abusers  and 
abusers  and  dhig  dependent 
persons  to  private  and  public 
hospitals. 
"TITLE    I— PREVENTION    AND   REHABILI- 
TATION     PROGRAMS      RELATINO      7X5 
DRUG     ABUSE     AND     DRUG     DEPEND- 
ENCE—CON. 

"Part  F— Thi  National  Aovisobt  ConNca 
ON  D«t70  Aenac  and  Drug  Defindencx 

"Sec.  151.  Establishment  of  Council. 

"Sec.  153.  Approval  by  CouncU  of  certain 
grants  under  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act.'" 

••P.VOT      G iNTEaCOVXKNMENT  -  CoOROrNATINO 

Cotjwcn.  ON   Drco   Abuse   and   Dbuc   De- 
pendence 

"Sec.  lei.  Establishment  of  Council. 
"Sec.  163.  Functions  of  Council. 

"TITLE  n— GENERAL 
"Sec.  201.  Saving  provlBlon. 
"Sec.  20a.  Records. 
"Sec.  203.  Payments. 

"TITLE  I— PREVENTION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAMS  RELATma  TO 
DRUG  ABUSE  AND  DRUG  DEPEND- 
ENCE 
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"Part  a — FlHDiNGa  an»  Diclabation  of 
PD«poaa» 


"Titntmas 
"Sec-  lOlA.  Tlie  CongresA  ftnds  tbat — 
"(ft)  Drug  abuse  and  drug  dependeucc  are 
rapidly  Increasing  throughout  the  country. 
Drug  abuse  can  seriously  Impair  health,  and 
can  lead  to  drug  dependence.  Drug  depend- 
enco  IS  an  tllnen  or  disease,  which  requires 
a  broad  range  of  health  and  rehnbUltatlon 
services  for  treatment, 

"(b)  EMsUng  laws  and  their  Implemen- 
tauon  have  not  been  eSectlve  to  prevent 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  or  to  pro- 
Tide  sufficient  education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  abusers  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons.  Increasing  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabUltatlon  services,  and 
coordlnauon  of  eBorta.  offer  the  beat  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence. A  major  comtnllment  of  health 
and  social  resources  and  Govertiment  funds 
IS  required  to  Institute  an  adequate  and  ef- 
fective Federal  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence. 

"(c)  There  Is  a  lack  of  authoritative  In- 
formation and  creative  projects  designed  to 
educate  students  and  others  about  drugs 
and  their  abuse.  High  priority  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  development,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  and  Informational 
materials. 

"(d)  Drug  dependent  persons  commit  a 
high  percentage  of  the  serious  crime  In  many 
cities  In  order  to  secure  funds  with  which 
to  satufy  their  habit.  Criminal  incarceration 
without  appropriate  treatment  has  proved 
ineffective  to  deter  drug  related  crime.  Ef- 
fective treatment  services  and  successful  re- 
habilitation offer  the  best  poaslblllty  of 
avoiding  a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

"(e)  Present  Federal  programs  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  should  have  a 
high  level  of  priority  and  sbouid  be  closely 
coordinated  within  the  (jovemment.  If  Fed- 
eral research,  social,  health,  and  rehablllM- 
tlon  laws  are  adequately  used  to  attack  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  this  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  recognition  of  responsibility 
for  meeting  these  problems  by  public  and 
private  state  and  local  agencies. 

"(f)  Ftoderai  officials  must  effectively  han- 
dle drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  among 
those  for  whom  the  Oovemment  has  special 
responsibilities— civilian  employees,  mUltarv 
personnel,  veterans.  Federal  offenders.  Amer- 
ican Indians,  sod  Alaskan  Natives. 

■(g)  Drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persons  can  be  best  treated  and  rehabilitated 
through  effective  community-based  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  provide  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  services  and  which  are 
Integrated  with  and  Involve  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
noogovemmental  agencies,  and  some  of 
which  provide  a  more  selective  range  of 
services  arising  from  local  initiative,  educa- 
tional, and  peer  group  assistance  programs. 
Existing  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
grams are  now  Inadequate  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  such  services. 

"(h)  There  U  a  critical  shortage  of  profes- 
sional, scientific,  educational,  and  other  per- 
sonnel trained  to  deal  effectively  with  drug- 
abu.se  and  drug  dependence. 

"OCCLABATXONS 

"Sec.  lOaA.  The  Congress   ..^;lares 

"(a)  There  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drtig  Depend- 
ence through  which  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  health,  rehabUltatlon, 
and  other  social  programs  related  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  and  administer  the  pro- 


grams and  authorltm  established  by  thla 

"(b)  An  Increased  effort  shotild  be  made 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  curriculums  on  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such 
curriculums  In  model  educational  programs 
and  to  evaluate  the  e!Iectlvene.so  thereof-  to 
dl-«emlnate  curricular  materials  ond  sigiiia- 
cant  information  for  u.se  In  educauonal  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide 
training  programs  for  teachers,  counselors 
law  enforcement  omcials,  and  other  public 
service  and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer 
community  education  programs  for  parents 
and  other  adults  on  drug  use  and  abuse. 

■(c)  Major  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  shall  be 
undertaken  to  engage  In  and  encourage  plan- 
ning, coordination,  statistics,  research  train- 
ing, education,  and  reporting  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  anu  to  pro- 
vide equal  access  to  humane  care  effective 
treatment,  and  rehabUltatlon  for  all  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persona  regard- 
less of  their  circumstances. 

"(d)  Research  relating  to  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  and  to  controlled  sub- 
stances shall  be  fostered  and  assisted  and 
medical  practitioners  and  other  quallfled  in- 
vestigators shall  be  encouraged  and  protected 
In  their  research  efforts. 

"(e)  In  addlUon  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  all  other  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  or  federally  agisted  State  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  In  the  flelds  of  health  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  rehabllitaUon  shall  be 
utUlzed  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  drug  depend- 
ence, and  drug-related  crime. 

"Pabt  B — DcriNmoNs 

"OKFIWmONS 

"Sec.  112.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(a)  'Court'  Includes  ail  Federal  courts  In- 
cluding any  nmted  States  magistrate. 

"(b)  Department'  means  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(c)  Director^  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
TreaUng  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence. K  "« 

'■Id)  'Drug  abuser'  means  any  person  who 
uses  any  controlled  subsunce  under  circum- 
stances that  constitute  a  violation  of  law 

"(e)  TJrtig  dependent  person'  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  using  a  controUed  substance  and 
who  Is  In  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical  de- 
pendence, or  both,  arising  from  administra- 
tion of  that  controlled  substance  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  Drug  dependence  is  character- 
ized by  behavioral  and  other  responses  which 
Include  a  strong  compulsion  to  take  the  sub- 
sUnce  on  a  continuous  basis  In  order  to  ex- 
perience Its  psychic  effects,  or  to  avoid  the 
discomfort  of  its  absence. 

"(f)  'Emergency  care  service'  Includes  all 
appropriate  short-term  services  for  the  acute 
effects  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
which  (1)  are  available  twenty-tour  hours  a 
day,  (2)  are  commumty  based  and  located  .so 
as  to  be  qtuckly  and  easily  accessible  to  pa- 
tients, and  (3)  provide  drug  wlthdratval  and 
other  appropriate  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, professional  examination,  diagnosis 
and  counseling  with  respect  to  possible  drug 
dependence,  and  referral  for  other  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon. 

"(g)  "Inpatient  services'  Includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided  for  a 
resident  patient  while  he  spends  full  time 
In  a  treatment  Institution, 

"(h)  'Institute'  means  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  In  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

"(i)  'Intermedite  care  services'  include* 
all  treatment  and  rebablliutlon  services  for 
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drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
for  a  resident  patient  while  he  spends  part 
time  In  a  treatment  facility  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  a  therapeutic  community  or 
halfway  house)  which  is  community  based 
and  located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easUy  ac- 
cessible to  patients. 

"(J)  'Outpatient  services'  Includes  all 
treatment  and  rehsblliuuon  services  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social 
centers,  vocational  rehabUltatlon  services 
welfare  centers,  and  Job  referral  services)  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  provided 
while  the  patient  Is  not  a  resident  of  a  treat- 
ment facility  which  are  community  based 
and  located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  ac- 
ccslble  to  pauents. 

■■(fc)  'Peer  group  assistance'  Includes  all 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabUltatlon 
services  (Including  but  not  Umlted  to  tele- 
phone counseling  and  Informstion  services 
informal,  open-admlsslon  facilities  for  sup- 
port, guidance,  referral,  and  temporary  resi- 
dence and  therapeutic,  self-help,  residential 
faculties)  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence primarily  organised  and  operated  by 
persons  from  similar  social,  cultural  and 
age  backgrounds  as  those  of  the  persons 
served  under  any  such  program,  m  faclU- 
lies  which  are  community  based  and  located 
so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easUy  accessible  to 
the  persons  served. 

"(1)  Prevention  and  treatment'  Includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  (Including  but  not  llm- 
Ited  to  radio,  television,  films,  books,  pam- 
?;?,.™  '«V™'  '"""  '""O'tlnn.  and  school 
courses);  planning,  coordinating,  statistical. 
research,      training,     evaluation,     reporting 

!JS^t?S  o°-,  t""!  """  •"-nlnlstrativl: 
sclenuflc,  or  technical  programs  or  services; 
and  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  (emer- 
fer^LI?,"  '"^'"'^^  '"P""""  wrvlces,  in- 
s««r^f  care  services,  and  outpatient 
.^„7.^^  '•  *<^'"<""'  rehabilitation.  Job 
tte„  I.S  °"''  """■'■'"■  "■"*  "">"  rehabiuta- 
m!!^/,  ^°";°  °'  '<^"l«s;  but  does  not  in- 
clude law  enforcement  acUvlOes 
bJI'i^'  'Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"Pa«t  C— Nationai,  iNsrmjTE  roa  thz  Pas- 
AND  Dauo  DkniniEMci 

"ESTABLISaMtNT  OF  THI  mSTtTtrn 

"Sec.  121.  (a)   There  is  hereby  establlshen 

J.sUtutl''for'tS"^P^'''"'  ^"'"  ?"aS 
S  SV  Au  "■'  PTMentlon  and  Treatment 
SliS?r  thr^""  '"■"»  D«P«hdence  to  ad- 
2;Sirt  L  ,1  P™P-«n«  '""i  authorities  as- 
signed    to   the   Secretary    by   this   Act    ■rae 

Sors'nd"*  '"T"^  '-'  «»»'«"«  s™u 
hM?^'^ed1,c«, '^°"'"'"  "  """Ptiliensive 
neaith.  education,  research,  and  rehabllita- 

mtSt^o'fT'"  I"  "■•  prevention  and  "eat- 

•'Tbrrt;;'?  ^"^t^  ■""  """S  a^P-aence 
™.'.   *     ,"'  """lute  "hsll  be  under  the  dl. 

r/t'LTs^^  ■  ™r"'-  "*■" """  ■"  ""^"'■'^ 

"(c)   The  Institute  and  lu  programs  and 

^Z^r  %'"^'  ""  ^"""^  wlth^rfdTqua« 
ntunlwr  of  personnel,  who  shaU  possesi  ap- 
propriate quaUBcatlons  and  c^etence 
S^t  r  °'  "■''°'"  "^y  fonnerly  have  b4n 
drug   abusers   or    drug    dependent    persons 

^hL*^"!  ;f' '""  "'""'"»'  ""■«"  "  con- 
ment  "^  be  a  bar  to  such  employ- 
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ventlon  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  of  aU  comprehensive  SUte 
health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  plans 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
suant to  Federal  law.  Including  but  not 
Umlted  to  those  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  section  141  of  this  title,  section  604  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  section  1902 
ol  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
.•iectlon  2U4  of  part  A  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 

•■(c)  administer  the  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  under  part  E  of  this  title;  and 

"(d)  provide  assistance  to  any  other  serv- 
ice or  program,  or  take  any  other  action, 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  objectives  of 
this  Act. 
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"PLANHtNO     rUNtmONS     OF    THE 
SECRET ABY 

■Src.  123.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  planning  functions  to — 

"(a)  develop  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
Federal   drug  abuse   ond    drug  dependence 
prevention  and  treatment  plan  to  Implement 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  this  title.  The 
plan  shaU  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  .vear 
after  the  enactment  date  of  this  title.  Other 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary,  as  set  out 
In   this    title,   shall    not    be   Interrupted   or 
delayed  pending  the  Initial  development  of 
such  a  plan.  It  shall  be  reviewed  annually 
and   submitted   to   Congress    with  any   ap- 
propriate revisions  as  part  of  the  Secretarys 
annual   report.  The   Secretary   shall.   In  de- 
veloping   the    comprehensive    Federal    plan, 
consult  and  collaborate  with  all  appropriate 
pubUc   and    private    departments,    agencies. 
Institutions,  organlzauons.  and  individuals. 
The   plan    shall    specify    how    all    available 
health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rehabilita- 
tion  resources,    and    how    funds,    programs, 
services,  and  faculties  authorized  under  ex- 
isting Federal  legislation,  are  to  lie  utilized; 
"(h)   develop  model  dnig  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  prevention  and  treatment  plana 
for  State  and  local  governments,  reflecting 
the  social,  geographic,  and  economic  varia- 
bles of  drug  and  drug  dependence  problems, 
and  utilizing  the  concepts  incorporated   in 
the  comprehensive  Federal  plan.  The  model 
plans  shall  be  reviewed  on  a  periodic  liasis 
and  revised  to  keep  them  current.  They  shaU 
specify  how  all  types 'of  community  resources 
and    existing    Federal    legislation    may    be 
utilized; 

■■(c)  provide  assistance  and  consultation 
to  State  and  local  governments,  public  and 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  individuals  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drtig  abuse  and  drug 
dependence;    and 

"(d)  develop  models  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon legislation  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  utilize  tbe  concepts  Incorpo- 
rated in  this  Utie. 


(c)  coordinate  aU  Federal  social  re- 
habUltatlon. and  other  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence; 

■•(dl  encourage  and  assist  state  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  lor 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abu'e 
and  drug  dependence; 

"(el  stimuiote  more  effective  use  of  exlsi - 
ing  resources  and  avaUable  services  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  tiid 
drug  dependence; 

••(f|  cooperate  with  the  National  Advls  .rv 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Depei.d- 
ence,  the  civil  Service  Commission  ond 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  develop  a  policy  consistent  with 
this  title  with  regard  to  Federal  emplovees 
who  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  dependent  ier- 
f™,'  '";°"'"'e  appropriate  programs  and 
services  for  the  prevention  and  trestnient  of 
drug  abuse  ond  drug  dependence  among  such 
employees;  and 

™'5,'  *^'"  ^""  *"''  ''*=»'  gnvernments  m 
coordUiatliig  programs  among  themselves  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence. 

•STATlSTtCAI.  rU.-SCTTONS  OF  THE  SCCaCTASr 

■Szc  126.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute  with  re- 
quest  to  his  statlsllral  functions  to— 

"(a)  gather  and  publish  atatlsucs  pertain- 
ing to  drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  and 
drug  related  problems;  and 
.,-.7,'"  P"'™"'*""'  regulations  specllvln. 
uniform  statistics  to  be  obtained,  records  to 
be  maintained,  and  reports  to  be  submitted 
on  a  voluntary  ba!.ls  by  public  and  private 
departments,  agencies,  organizations,  prac- 
titioners, and  other  persons  witJi  respect  to 
drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  and  drug  re- 
ii."^  problems.  Such  statistics  and  reporis 
Shall  not  reveal  the  Identity  of  any  patient 
or  drug  dependent  person  or  other  conflden- 
tlal  information. 


AOMWisraA-nvz  FtmcnoNS  of  the 

^CaXTABT 

"Stc.  122.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre 
tary,  acting  through  the  Institute,  wiSj  re- 
spect to  his  administrative  function,  tol 
eiJ'il'ft'"/'"''™'  "apartments  and  agen- 
cies in  th,!  development  and  malntenln"e 
reh^bfif,"",^'"*  P"™"™.  treatment,  ,n| 
rehabillution  programs  and  services  in  oc 
cordjnce  with  section  124,a)  of  tS.  utl^ 
(O)    review   and   provide    In    wrltine   an 

neas  of  the  provisions  reUtlng  to  the  pi». 


"COOSniNATION    FtJKCTIONS    OF   THE    SECBFTAKY 

"Sec  124.  It  Shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  a'lth 
respect  to  his  coordinating  functions  to— 

"(a)  upon  request,  assist  the  CIvU  Service 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  appropriate  pre- 
vention, treotment,  and  rehabillution  pro- 
grams and  services  for  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  pursuant  to  part  D  of  this  title; 
■■(b)  serve  In  a  consulting  capacity  to  all 
Federal  courts,  departmenu.  and  agencies 
and  to  be  responsible  for  assisting  m  the  de- 
velopment and  cuordiiution  of  a  full  range 
of  programs,  faculties,  and  services  available 
to  them  for  education,  diagnosis,  planning 
counseling,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
with  respect  to  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence problema  they  encounter 


•  atSEAECH   FCNCriONS  OF  THE   SSCaETAaV 

"Sec.  128.  ,a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute  with 
respect  to  his  research  functions  to— 

■111  conduct  and  encourage  all  forms  of 
research,  investigations,  experiments,  and 
^,^ff°  "'""In?  to  the  cause,  epidemiology, 
sociological  aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence; 

"(21  conduct,  and  encourage  and  assist 
others  to  conduct,  all  forms  of  research  in- 
vestigations, experiments,  and  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  chemis- 
try effects  on  the  health  of  drug  abusers 
and  danger  to  the  public  health,  of  con- 
trolled substances; 

•Ol  coordinate  such  research  trtth  research 
conducted  by  the  Institute  and  with  research 
conducted  by  other  Federal,  state  and  local 
public  and  private  non-profit  agencies.  Insil- 
tutlons.   organizations,  and   Individuals    To 
facilitate  this  activity,   the  Secretary  shall 
esubllsh  and  maintain  a  complete  and  cur- 
rent register  of  aU  medical  practitioners  and 
other  quallBed  Investigators  engaged  in  any 
form  of  or  research  on  controlled  subtances: 
•14)  make  available  research  facilities  and 
resources  of  the  Administration  to  appropri- 
ate authorlues.  health  officials,  and  Indlvld- 
uois   engaged   in   investigations  or  research 
related   to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
resources  shall  Include  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  conlroUed  substances 
for   InvestlgoUonal    and   research   purposes 
and  the  establishment  at  criteria  pursuant 
to  which  any  registered  investigator  is  to  be 
authorlMd  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire   sufflcient     controlled    subtances    for 
nis   legitimate   InvestlgaUonsI   and  research 
needs; 

"151    make  grants  to  pubUc  aiu]  private 
nonproBt  agencies,  organlzotlons,  and  insu- 
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tttUonB.  and  contracts  with  public  and  pii- 
vaifr  ftgpncles.  Institutions,  knd  organiEa- 
tlona.  and  indlvtduBla  for  such  research; 

"(6)  e*tAbU'ih  an  Information  center  on 
Mich  research,  which  will  gather  and  contoln 
•3\\  available  published  and  unpublished  data 
ai'd  iDTonnatlon.  All  Federal  deparlmenta 
and  s^DClea  shall  send  to  the  Inftltute  any 
iinp^ihllghed  data  and  Information  pertinent 
tt  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
trcitment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, and  the  toxicology,  pharmacology, 
epinemlology.  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  effects  on  the  health  of 
Cx\i%  abusers,  and  dan^r  to  the  public 
henlth  of  controlled  subtances.  and  the  In- 
stitute £hall  make  such  datrk  and  information 
widelv  available: 

"(7i  establish  and  malnt.iln  research  lel- 
lonrshlps  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  and 
provide  tor  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies. 
Inatltutlons.  and  organizations: 

**(8)  investigate  methods  for  determining 
more  rapid  and  precise  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  use  by  an  indi- 
vidual In  a  given  time  period  and  the  effecta 
which  individuals  are  likely  to  experience 
from  such  use.  and  publish  on  a  current 
ba^ls  mtormatlon  concerning  uniform  meth- 
odology and  technology  ior  making  such 
determinations; 

"(9)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  serrlces  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence. 

"(b)  Any  Information  obtained  through 
Investigation  or  research  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  used  in  ways  so  that  no 
name  or  Identifying  characteristics  of  any 
person  shall  be  divulged  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  and  the  consent  dL 
the  person  concerned.  Persons  engaged  in 
research  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  pro- 
tect the. privacy  of  individuals  who  are  the 
subject  of  such  research  by  withholding  from 
»U  persons  not  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  such  research  the  names  or  other  identi- 
fying characteristics  of  such  individuals. 
Persons  engaged  in  such  research  shall  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  auch  individuals  and  may 
not  be  compelled  In  any  Federal,  state,  civil. 
criminal,  administrative,  legislative,  or  other 
proceeding  to  identify  such  individuals. 

"nunfiNG  puKcnoMB  or  tuk  ssntcTAar 

"Sec.  127.  It  Rhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  hla  training  functions  to— 

"(a)  establish  Interdisciplinary  and  bilin- 
gual training  programs  for  professional  and 
paraprofessional  personnel  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence: 

"(b)  encourage  tbe  establishment  of  train- 
ing programs.  Including  InierdlsclpUnary 
and  bilingual  training  programs,  for  profes- 
BlonnlDand  paraprofesalonal  personnel,  in- 
cluding peer  group  assistance  personnel,  by 
St;tte  and  local  governments  and  by  publlo 
and  private  educational  institutions  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  drug  abuae  and  drug 
dependence;  and 

"(c)  eetabUsh  and  maintain  training  fel- 
lowships In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  and 
provide  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organtzations. 

"E3>0CaTy>HAL    PUNCnONS    or    THI    SECKCTAST 

"Sec.  128.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  educational  functions  to — 

"(a)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  curricula  on 
the  UM  and  abuse  of  drugs  for  utilization  in 
elementary,  secondary,  adult,  and  commu- 
nity education  programs.  Such  curricula 
should  reflect  the  social,  geographical,  and 
economic  variables  of  drug  usage  and  abua«, 
include  relevant  data  and  other  information, 
and  include  bilingual  curricula: 


"(b>  develop,  assist  otbers  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  curricula  on 
the  u."*  and  abuse  of  drugs  for  utlllzat4on  by 
parent -teachers  associations,  adult  educa- 
tion centers,  private  citizen  groups,  com- 
munity leaders  and  other  parents  and  adults. 
Such  curricula  should  reflect  the  social,  geo- 
graphical, and  economic  variables  of  drug 
usage  and  abuse.  Include  relevant  data  and 
other  information,  and  Include  blUcgual  citr- 
rlcula; 

'■(c)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  a  broad  variety 
of  Infomuitlonal  and  educational  materials 
for  use  in  all  media  to  reach  all  segment*  of 
the  population  that  can  be  utilised  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  in  Informational  and  educa- 
tional programs  relating  to  drug  use  and 
abn^e.  Such  information  and  materials 
should  reflect  the  social,  geograpiiical,  and 
economic  variables  of  drug  usage  and  abuse. 
Include  relevant  data  and  other  Information, 
and  include  bilingual  curricula; 

"(d)  establish  educational  courses,  guides, 
and  units  on  the  causes  of.  effects  of.  and 
treatment  for,  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, for  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
(Including  prcsecutlng  attorneys,  court  per- 
sonnel, the  Judiciary,  probation  and  parole 
officers,  correctional  officers,  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel).  Federal  welfare,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  military,  and  veterans 
personnel,  and  other  Federal  officials  who 
come  in  contact  with  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  problems.  Such  courses,  guides, 
and  units  should  reflect  the  social,  geograph- 
ical, and  economic  variables  of  drug  usage 
and  abuse; 

"(e)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  educational 
coiirses,  guides,  and  units  on  tbV  causes  of, 
effecta  of,  and  treatment  for  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  for  iwe  by  appropriate 
State  and  local  government  and  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  (In- 
cluding prosecuting  attorneys,  court  person- 
nel, the  Judiclarr.  probation  and  parole  of- 
ficers. correctlonaJ  officials,  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel).  State  and  local  wel- 
fare, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  veterans 
personnel,  and  other  State  and  local  officials 
and  community  leaders.  Such  courses,  guides. 
and  units  should  reflect  the  social,  geograplil- 
ciil,  and  economic  variables  of  drug  uiage 
and  abuse; 

"(f)  develop,  assist  others  to  develop,  and 
encoiirage  the  development  of  a  broad  range 
of  community-oriented  education  programs 
on  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  for  all 
segments  of  the  population,  including  ln:,er- 
ested  and  concerned  parenta.  young  persons, 
community  leaders,  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependents,  and  other  Individuals  and  groups 
within  a  community.  Such  programs  shall 
Include  peer  group  assistance  programs  and 
utilization  of  former  drug  abusers,  drug  de- 
pendent persona,  and  persons  with  relevant 
baclcgrotmds  similar  to  those  of  tbe  persons 
to  be  educated: 

"(g)  evaluate,  assist  others  tn  evaluating, 
and  encoura^  the  evaluation  of  curricula, 
puJtlellnea.  tmits,  and  other  Informational 
and  educational  materials  relating  to  the  use 
and  abuse  of  drugs.  Such  evaluations  should 
Include  an  examination  of  Intended  and  ac- 
tual Impact  of  Buch  Informational  and  edu- 
cational materials  and  the  Identification  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  In  the  information 
and  educational   materials; 

"(h)  conduct,  assist  others  In  conducting, 
and  encourage  the  conducting  of  preservice 
and  Inser^'ice  training  progranu  on  drug  use 
and  abuse  for  teachers,  counselors,  other 
educational  personnel,  law  enforcement  oHI- 
ctala,  and  other  public  service  and  commu- 
nity leaders  and  personnel; 

"(1)  recruit,  train,  organize,  and  employ 
professional   and   oiher    persons,    including 


former  drug  abusers,  and  drug  dependent 
persona,  to  organize  and  participate  In  pro- 
grams of  public  education  about  drug  usage 
and  abuse; 

"(J)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  col- 
lection, preparation,  and  dissemination  of  all 
information  relating  to  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  incKidlng  Slate  and  local  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  treatment  plans, 
avallabiuty  of  treatment  resources,  training 
and  educational  programs,  statistics,  re- 
search, and  other  pertinent  data  and  infor- 
mation; 

"(k)  coordinate  activities  carried  on  by  aU 
departments,  agencies,  and  InstrumentaUtles 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
health  and  other  educational  aspects  of 
usage  and  abuse:  and 

'•(1)  undertake  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  important  to  a  na- 
tional program  of  education  relating  to  drug 
usage  and  abuse. 

"BEPORTTNO  rUNCTIONS   Or  THE  SECRETABY 

■Sec.  129.  It  shaU  be  the  duly  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  reporting  functions  to — 

"(a)  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
which  shall  specify  the  actions  taken  and 
services  provided  and  funds  expended  under 
each  provision  of  this  title  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  effectiveness,  and  which  ahall 
contain  the  current  Federal  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  prevention  and  treatment 
plan: 

■'(b)  submit  such  additional  reports  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  President  or  by 
Congress;  and 

"(c)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  as  will  further 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence. 

"Past  D— Prevention  and  Treatment  roa 

Federal  Employees 

"dbi-g  abdse  and  drug  dependence  amohg 

rEOERAL   government  EMPLOTCES 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, appropriate  policies  and  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  among  Federal  civilian 
employees,  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  this  title.  Such  policies  and  services 
ahall  make  optimal  use  of  existing  govern- 
mental facilities,  services,  and  skills.  Federal 
civilian  employees  who  are  drug  abusfcrs  or 
who  are  drug  dependent  shall  retain  the 
same  employment  and  other  benefits  as  other 
persona  afflicted  with  serious  health  prob- 
lems and  illnesses,  and  shall  not  lose,  solely 
because  they  are  drug  abusem  or  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  pension,  retirement,  medi- 
cal, or  other  rights.  A  good  faith  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  find  appropriate  work 
within  the  Oovemment  which  does  not  In- 
volve the  national  security  during  the  em- 
ployee's rehabilitative  treatment,  rather 
than  placing  him  on  aick  leave. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Instltiite.  shall  t>e  responsible  for  fostering 
similar  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  services  In  State  and  local 
governments  and  In  private  industry. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  employment  or  a  Federal  profes- 
sional or  other  Ucense  or  right  solely  on  tbe 
ground  of  prior  drug  abuse  or  prior  dnig 
dependence,  except  with  regard  to  positions 
involving  national  security  as  specified  la 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  department 
or  agency  in  which  he  Is  employed. 

"^dj  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  dis- 
missal from  employment  of  a  Federal  civilian 
employee  who,  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  and  failure  to  accept  appro- 
priate treatment,  cannot  properly  function  la 
his  employment. 
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"coitnnrwTiAurT  of  bscoros 
•Stc.  132.  (a)  AJl  patient  rtcords  prepared 
or  obtained  punuant  to  section  131  of  thl» 
title,  and  all  Infonnatlon  contained  therein, 
shall  remain  confidential   and  may  be  dls- 
cloeed.  with   the  patient's  consent,  only  to 
medical  personnel  and  only  (or  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  patient,  or  to 
Oovernment  or  other  officials  tor  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  beneflu  due  the  patient  as  a 
result  of  his  drug  dependence  or.  for  research 
purposes,  to  public  or  private  research  orga- 
nizations, agencies.  Institutions  or  individ- 
uals  whose   competence   and   research   pro- 
Crams  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
Disclosure  may  be  made  for  purposes  unre- 
lated to  such  trealnent.  beneats,  or  research 
upon  an  order  of  a\court  after  application 
showing  good  cause  therefor.  In  determining 
whether  there  Is  good  cause  for  dlsclosutr, 
the  court  shaU  weigh  the  need  for  the  In- 
formation sought  to  be  disclosed  against  the 
po^lble  harm  of  disclosure  to  the  person  to 
whom    auch    Information    pertains,    to    the 
physician-patient   relationship,   and   to   the 
treatment  services,  and  may  condition  dis- 
closure of  the  Information  upon  any  appro- 
priate safeguards.  No  auch  records  or  Infor- 
mation   may   be    used   to   Initiate    criminal 
charges  against  a  patient  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

"(b)  All  patient  records  and  all  Informa- 
tion contained  therein  relating  to  drug  abuse 
or  drug  dependence  prepared  or  obtained  by 
a  private  practitioner  shall  remain  confiden- 
tial, and  may  be  disclosed  only  with  the 
patient's  consent  and  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  or  to  Oovemment  or 
other  ofllelals  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
beneflta  due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  hla 
drujj  dependence. 
"Pabt  E — PEDEKAl,  Assistance  roa  Statc  ano 

t>0CAX,  PSOGBAKS 

"Subpart  I — Formula  Grants 
"AtrrHoaasATlON 
"Sec.  142.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  lUcal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $  10,000.000;  for  the  flaoal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  the  sum  of  »20- 
000,000;  for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30 
1973.  the  sum  of  »25.00O.00O:  for  grants  to 
Stales  to  assist  them  In  planntog.  establish- 
ing, maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluat- 
ing projects  for  the  develop'.ient  of  more  ef- 
fective prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence, 

"HTATB   AIXOniBNT 

"Sec,  143.  (a)  For  each  flscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, allot  the  eums  appropriated  ftor  such 
year  pursuant  to  section  142  among  the 
States  on  the  bails  of  the  relative  popula- 
tion, fioancial  need,  and  need  for  more 
effective  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  abuae  and  drug  dependence- 
except  that  no  such  allotment  to  any  state 
(other  than  the  Oasal  Zone  ana  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for  any  flscal 
year  shaU  be  lesa  than  «3O0.0O0. 

"(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  and  remain, 
ing  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  to  such  State,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made,  for  the  ne«  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only),  and  any  such 
amount  ahall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  to  auch  8ute  for  auch  purpose  for 
such  next  Bacal  year;  eicept  that  any  such 
amount,  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  the  alxth  month  following  the  end  of 
such  year  for  which  It  was  allotted,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  remain  tm- 
obllgated  by  the  close  of  such  next  fiscal  year 
may  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  made 
until  the  eloee  of  such  neit  flaoal  year,  to 
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other  States  which  have  need  therefor    on 
auch  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  equitable 
and   consistent   with   the   purposes   of   this 
title,  and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  state 
ShaU  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted 
and  available  to  the  sutes  for  the  same 
period.  Any  amount  allotted  under  6Ut>sec- 
tlon    (a)    to  the  Canal   Zone  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  a  Sscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to  It  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made,  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only) 
and  any  such  amoimt  shall  be  In  addition  to' 
the  amounu  allotted  to  it  for  such  purpose 
for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years:  ex- 
cept that  any  such  amount  remaining'  un- 
obligated St  the  end  of  the  first  of  such  two 
additional  years,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wUl  remain  unobligated  at  the  close 
of  the  second  of  such  additional  years  may  bo 
reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made  until  the  close 
of  the  second  of  such  additional  years  to  ony 
other  of  such  four  States  which  have  need 
therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems 
equluble  and  consistent  with  tbe  puropses 
of   this   Eubport.    and    any   amount   so   re- 
allotted to  a  State  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  amounta  allotted  and  available  to  the 
State  for  the  same  period. 

"(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  State 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  available  to  pay 
that  portion  of  the  expenditures  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
emcient  administration  during  such  year  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  this  subpart 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  the  allotments  of  such  state 
for  a  year,  or  »50.000.  whichever  Is  greater 
shall  be  available  for  such  purpose  for  such 

"StATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  144.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  aubpart  shaU  submit  a  SUte 
plan  for  carrying  out  Its  purposes.  Such 
plan  must — 

"(1)  designate  a  single  Stole  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  auch  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  plan; 

"(2)  contain  aatlsfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  wlU  have  authority  to  carry 
out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this  sub- 
part; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  SUte 
advisory  counoU  which  ahaU  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  to  con- 
Bult  with  the  State  agency  In  carrying  out 
the  plan; 

"(4)  set  forth.  In  accordance  wltb  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  survey  of 
need  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Including 
a  survey  of  the  health  facilities  needed  to 
provide  services  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence and  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  such  facilities  and  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State; 

"(5)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Slate  plan.  Including  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  sundords  on  a  merit  l)aals  (ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shaU  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  olEce.  or  compensation  of  any  m- 
dlvldual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  SUte  agency  will 
moke  such  reporu.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require. 
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and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reporta: 

"(J)  provide  tliat  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Dnltcd  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representalives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  the  recorda 
specified  m  paragraph  (6); 

"18)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often  thnn  on- 
nually.  review  its  State  plan  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considetB  necessary; 

"(0)  provide  reasonable  ' assurance  that 
Ii*deral  funds  made  available  under  thla 
subpart  for  any  period  may  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  lncrea»e,  to  the  extent  icasi. 
ble  and  practical,  the  level  of  State  local 
and  other  non-Pederal  funds  that  woiild  m 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  for  the  programs  described  In  this 
subpart,  and  wlU  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State.  local,  and  other  non-Pederal  funds- 
and 

•'(10)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  subpart, 
c.^!*"  ,'""'  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
S^M  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"APPUCATIONS   ANO    CONOmONS 

"Sic.  145.  (a)  For  each  project  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  approved  tmder  this  subpart 
for  which  a  grant  U  sought  from  an  aUot- 
ment  under  section  143.  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  through  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 144.  an  appucatlon  by  the  State  or  a 
poUUcal  subdlilslon  thereof  or  by  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency.  InstltuUoo.  or 
organization. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  approve  such  ap- 
plication if  (1)  there  remains  sufficient  bal- 
ance m  the  allotment  (available  for  the  pur- 
pose) determined  tor  auch  State;  (2)  tha 
application  is  In  conformity  with  the  Slate 
plan  approved  under  section  144;  (3)  he  ob- 
tains assurances  that  anv  facility  or  portlni, 
thereof  to  be  constructed'  or  modernized  and 
any  program  to  be  carried  out  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  persona  residing  In  the  territorial 
area  of  the  applicant;  and  (4)  he  obtains 
assurances  that  the  applicant  will  keep  such 
records,  and  afford  auch  access  thereto,  and 
make  auch  reports,  in  s-ach  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reaaonably  require.  The  Secretary  may. 
to  the  extent  he  determlnea  It  would  not 
interfere  with  the  objectives  of  this  subpart. 
base  his  findings  and  determinations  under 
Ihla  subsection  on  certifications  by  the 
State  agency. 

"(c)  No  application  under  this  section 
shall  be  disapproved  until  the  Secretary  has 
afforded  the  state  agencv  on  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  \ 

iV 


(d)  Amendments  of  an  approved  appli- 
cation ahaU  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  ^ipucatlon 

"StmPAET   n — PSOJECT   GEANTS 
"AU'l'UOaXZATIONa 

"Sec.  146.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  approprUted  »30 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  IB71;  M5,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  470,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part. Any  appropriated  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"CaANTB  AND  CONTEACTS  POR  THE  PEEVENTION 
AND  TUEATMENT  OP  OSUC  ABUSE  AND  DaOC  DE- 
PENDENCE 

"Sec.  147.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  la  authorized  to  nuka  gianta 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  a^aooiaa.  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions  and  enter  Into 
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contracu  with  ag«nciM,  orgftnlzations.  in- 
stltutlotu,  and  mdlvlduala  for  the  preventoii 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence to  assist  State  and  local  govern* 
tnents  and  public  and  privote  agencies,  in- 
stUutlooa.     organizations,     and    IndivtdualB 
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"(l)(aJ  meet  the  coats  of  constructing, 
equipping,  and  operating  treatment  and  re- 
hahUiiation  facilities.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  emergency  medical.  Inpatient,  inter- 
mediate care,  outpateut.  and  peer  group  as- 
sistance fflcURles  for  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons,  and  (b)  to  assist  them 
to  meet,  for  the  temporary  periods  E<peclfled 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  portion 
of  the  costs  of  compensaUon  of  personnel 
for  the  Initial  operation  of  such  facilities, 
and  of  new  services  in  existing  facltltlea  for 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons; 
"(2»  carry  out  prevention  and  educatioa 
projects  and  services,  including — 

"(at  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  in- 
cluding the  evaluation  and  selection  of  exem- 
plary existing  materials  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  and  improved  currlcular  mate- 
rials for  use  in  elementary,  secondary,  adult. 
and  community  education  programs  and 
conduct  projects  designed  to  demonstrate, 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  such  currlc- 
ulo;  ' 

"(h)  projects  for  the  dissemination  of  cur- 
rlcular materials  and  other  significant  in- 
formation regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs  to  public  and  private  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, adult,  and  community  education 
programs; 

■•(c)  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
curricula  tested  in  use  tn  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  adujt  and  community  education 
programs: 

"(d)  projecw  for  the  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  a  variety  infor- 
mational and  educational  materlal»  for  use 
in  all  media  to  reach  variou.H  segmenis  of 
the  population  that  can  be  utilized  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  organizations  and 
Insututlons  In  Informational  and  educa- 
tional programs  relating  to  drug  use  and 
abuse: 

"(e)  preservlce  and  inservlce  training  pro- 
grama  on  drug  abuse  (including  courses  of 
study,  Institutes,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  law  enforcement 
offlciala,  and  other  public  service  and  com- 
munity leaders  and  personnel; 

"(f)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  (including  seminars,  workshops, 
and  conferences)  especially  for  parents  and 
other  aduKs  in  the  community: 

"(g)  evaluations  of  the  traming  and  com- 
munity education  programs  described  in 
clauses  (e)  and  (f).  Including  the  examina- 
tion of  the  intended  and  actual  impact  of 
such  programs,  the  identification  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  such  programs  and  the 
evaluation  of  materials  used  in  such  pro- 
grams: and 

"(h)  community-oriented  education  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
Including  development  of  a  broad  range  of 
community- oriented  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  for  oil  seg- 
ments of  the  populotion,  Including  interested 
anU  concerned  parents,  young  persons,  com- 
mi^nity  leaders,  drug  abusers  and  drug  de- 
pendents, and  other  Individuals  and  groups 
within  a  community.  Such  programs  shall  in- 
clude peer  group  assistance  programs  and 
urilization  of  former  drug  abusers,  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  and  persons  with  relevant 
backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  the  persons 
to  be  educated. 

"(3)  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects.  Including  surveys  and 
Held  trials,  looltlng  toward  the  development 
of  improved,  expanded,  and  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  druv 
abuse  and  drug  dependence; 


"(4)  provide  education  and  training  for 
professional  personnel,  including  medical, 
psychiatric,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
social  welfare,  personnel,  in  academic  and 
professional  institutions  and  in  postgradu- 
ate courses  about  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
and  provide  training  for  such  personnel  in 
the  administration,  operation,  and  supervi- 
sion of  programs  and  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence: 

"(5)  recruit,  educate,  train,  organize,  and 
employ  community  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence preveiitlon  and  treatment  person- 
nel to  serve  with  and  under  the  direction  of 
professional  medical,  psychiatric,  vocational 
rehabUltatlon.  and  social  welfare  personnel 
In  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Prior  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  and 
prior  criminal  arresu  or  convictions  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  such  recruitment,  education 
training,  organieation.  and  employment; 

"(6)  provide  services  In  correctional  and 
penal  Institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence: 

"(7)  provide  services,  in  cooperation  with 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonproflt  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  for  the 
prevention  and  treotment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  among  Juveniles  and  young 
adults.  These  services,  where  feasible,  shall 
include  ciUTicuIa  for  drug  abuse  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
among  parenu  and  other  adults; 

"(8)  provide  programs  and  services  in  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies,  the  courts,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations, for  the  instruction  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  prosecuting  attorneys  court 
personnel,  the  Judiciary,  probation  and  pa- 
role officers,  correctional  officials  and  legal 
aid.  public  defender,  and  neighborhood  legal 
services  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Such  programs 
and  services  shall  include,  where  possible,  a 
full  range  of  services  available  to  State  and 
local  courts  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and 
treatment  for  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence for  persons  coming  before  the  courts- 
and 

"(9)  provide  services  for  outpatient  coun- 
seling of  drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent 
persona  to  Include  employment,  welfare, 
legal,  education,  and  other  assistance,  in  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  welfare  and 
rehabilitation  personnel. 

"(b)  Projecu  for  which  graiiu  and  con- 
tracts are  made  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
community  based,  and  shall  include  both 
those  that  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  and  are  integrated  with  and  involve 
the  active  participation  of  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  nongovernmental  agencies,  orga- 
nisations. Institutions,  and  Individuals,  and 
those  that  provide  a  more  selective  range  of 
services  arising  from  local  initiative,  educa- 
tional and  peer  group  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
except  with  regard  to  certain  grants  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
uot  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  specified  In  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any  Fed- 
eral grant  made  under  paragraph  (1)(b)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  meet  costs 
of  constructing  and  equipping  the  facilities 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  cent\un  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  specified  In  the  application 
for  such  grant.  The  amount  of  any  Federal 
grant  made  under  paragraph  (i)  (b)  of  sub- 
seotlon  (a)  of  this  section  to  meet  the  coats 
of  compensation  of  personnel  and  other  op- 
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eratlng  costs  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  for  which 
such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with  tJie 
close  of  eight  years  after  such  first  day  and 
such  grants  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
Of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day.  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
and  (Uth  years  after  such  first  day,  and  70 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(d>  An  amount,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  available  to  the  SecreUry  to 
make  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit  "pri- 
vate organizations  to  cover  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (but  In  no  case  to  exceed 
•  100.000)  of  projects  for  assessing  local  needs 
for  programs  of  services  for  drug  abusers  and 
drug  dependents,  designing  such  program^ 
obtaining  local  financial  and  professional  as- 
slstance  and  support  for  such  programs  in 
the  community,  and  fostering  community  in- 
volvemenU  In  initiating  and  developing  such 
programs  In  the  community.  In  no  case  shall 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  for  a  pertod 
in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any  grant  be 
made  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  project  if.  for  any  preceding  year  .a  gront 
under  this  subsection  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  such  project. 


"APPLICATION    FOR    MNANCTAL    ASSISTANCE   FBOM 

tmrrs  of  local  government  and   pnrv^.E 

ORGANIZATIONS 

**Sbc.  148.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions Of  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire coordination  of  all  applications  for 
programs  In  a  State  and,  in  view  of  the  locol 
nature  of  the  drug  abuse  problem.  Rhall  not 
give  precedence  to  public  agencies  over  pri- 
vate nonproflt  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  or  to  State  agencies  over  locil 
agencies. 

"(b)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State 
upon  filing  its  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  application 
for  review  by  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  section  144,  if  such  an  agen- 
cy exists,  and  if  no  such  agency  exists  by 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  State  comprehensive  plan  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence.  If  such  agency  exists.  Such 
State  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
application  to  submit  to  the  Secreury  In 
writing,  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set 
forth  in  the  application.  Such  evaluation 
may  Include  comments  on  the  relationship 
of  the  project  to  other  projects  pending  and 
approved  and  to  the  State  comprehensive 
plan  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug 
abuse.  The  State  shall  furnish  the  applicant 
a  copy  of  any  such  evaluation.  A  State.  If  it 
so  desires,  may.  In  writing,  waive  iw  rights 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Approval  of  any  application  by  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  earmarking  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  a  program  or  project, 
may  be  granted  only  if  the  application  sub- 
stantially meets  a  set  of  criteria  esubllshed 
by  the  Secretary  that — 

'■(1)  provide  that  the  actlviues  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  subpart 
Is  sought  will  be  subsUutlally  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  oppll- 
cant; 

"(2)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or 
projects; 

"(3>  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant: and 

"(4)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal    funds   made   available   under   this 
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subpart  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  program  described  tn  this 
subpart,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

"APPROVAL  BY  NATIONAL  AOVISOST   COUNCIL  ON 
DRUG    ASUSS    AND    ORUQ    DrFZNDENCK 

"Sec.  149.  The  Secretory,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  end  Drug  Dependence.  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  under  this  subpart. 
"SiTBPART   ni— General 

"CENTRAL 

"Slc.  150.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
grant  or  contract  made  or  entered  Into  under 
this  part,  he  shall,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  terminate 
paymenu  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 

"(b)  The  exclusive  remedy  of  anyone  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  final  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary ULnder  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion 15  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  It  is  lo- 
cated by  flllng  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
with  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  utie  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently.  UnUl  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside  his 
order.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  but  the  coiirt.  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  fim.her  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
amrmlng  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  ot  in 
port,  any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  bo 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  as  pro- 
vided m  section  1354  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court' 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action 
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"Pakt  P — ^Thk  National  Advxsoht   ConKCn. 
ON    Duva   abusk    and   Obuo   Depkndencb 

ESTABLISRMCNT    OF    COITKCn. 

"Sec.  161.  (a)  SeoUon  aiT(a)  of  tlie  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 

"(1)  In  the  first  seatenoe  thereof,  by  in- 
.sertlng  "the  NatloiuU  Advisory  CouncU  oa 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence."  immedi- 
ately after  'the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,';  and 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  In- 
serting 'the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  .ind  Drug  Dependence.'  Immedi- 
ately after  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council.',  and  by  inserting  'drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.'  Immediately 
after  'psychiatric  disorders.'. 

"(b)  Section  317(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended,  in  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
by  Inserting  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence.' Immediately  after   mental  health  '. 

"(c.  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"•(dt  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  shall  ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Service 
In  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence. The  Council  is  authorized  (1)  to  re- 
view research  projects  or  program.s  submitted 
to  or  Initiated  by  It  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary,  for  prosecution  under  this  Act.  any 
such  projects  which  It  believes  show  prom- 
ise of  coaking  valuable  contrlbutloha  to  hu- 
man knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  or  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, and  (2)  to  collect  Information  as  to 
studies  being  carried  on  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  make  available  such 
InformaUon  through  the  appropriate  publi- 
cations for  the  benefit  of  health  and  welfare 
agencies  or  organizations  Ipubllc  or  pri- 
vate), physicians,  or  any  other  scientists,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  general  public. 
The  Coimcil  is  also  authorized  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary,  for  acceptance  pur- 
suant to  section  SOI  of  this  Act,  conditional 
glftt  for  work  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  acceptance  of  any  such  gifts  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Council. 


■admission  of  DRtrO  ABOSMS  AND  DaoO-UE- 
eENDENI  PEaSONS  TO  PaiVATB  ANO  PCBUO 
HOSPITALS 

"Sec.  150A.  (a)  Drug  abusers  and  drug- 
dependent  persona  shall  be  admitted  to  and 
treated  in  private  and  public  general  ho«- 
pltals  on  the  basis  of  medical  need  and  ahaU 
not  be  discriminated  against  solely  because 
of  their  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  No 
hospital  that  violates  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
provlilonB  ot  this  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
law  administered  by  the  Secretary.  No  such 
action  shaU  be  taken  until  the  Secretary 
has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or  per- 
sons of  the  failure  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion, and  provided  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection or  a  bearing. 

"(h)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  ihaU  be  subject  to 
such  Judicial  review  aa  la  provided  by  sub- 
section 150(b)   of  thl«  tlUe. 


"APPROVAL  BI  CODNCn.  OP  CBHTAIN  OBANTS  \1K- 
DE8  COMSItmiTT    UCNTAL   HEALTH  CENTZaS  ACT 

"Sec.  153.  Section  366  of  part  E  of  the  com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  la 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'Grants'  and  tnsertlne 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),grantB':  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  tlunot  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subeectlDO : 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  tlUe  which 
are  primarily  Intended  for  use  In  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  AdvUory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  estab- 
Ushed  by  section  317(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,' 

"PABT      O iNTEaOOVZSNMENT      COOKOINATTNO 

Council  on   Dane  AarsE  ano  Datm  De- 

PENOENCa 

"ESTABLISHMCNT  OF  CorNCIL 

"Sec.  161.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating all  Federal  Ckivemment  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  eOorti  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence 
of  coordinating  such  Federal  elloru  with 
Sute  and  local  government  efforts,  and  of 
developing  an  enlightened  policy  and  appro- 


priate programs  for  Federal  employees  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  dependent 
persons,  there  Is  hereby  established  an  Inler- 
govermnent  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control  consUting  of  the  Secretary 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Director  of  the  NaUonal  Institute  for  tlie 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence,  the  Director  of  the 
National  In.'stltute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
four  representatives  of  SUte  and  local  grv. 
ernment  departments  or  agencies. 

"lb)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
four  representatives  of  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  who  shall  serve  on  the  Coordi- 
nating Council,  and  shaU  appoint  the  four 
representaUves  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies.  The  Stale 
and  local  government  representauves  shall 
serve  tor  terms  ot  four  years,  staggered  so 
that  one  vacancy  occurs  each  year.  A  SUte 
or  local  government  representative  may  be 
reappointed  Immediately  after  serving  less 
than  a  full  term,  and  may  be  reappointed 
after  a  four-year  hiatus  aflM  serving  a  full 
term. 

"(c)  The  (Coordinating  Council  may  ap- 
point such  technical  consultants  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  advising  the  Coun- 
cil in  carrying  out  Its  functions.  The  serv- 
ices of  consultants  obtained  under  this 
section  may  be  obUlned  In  accordance 
with  section  3100  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  in  excels 
of  the  dally  equivalent  paid  for  positions 
In  GS-lB  of  the  General  Schedule  In  sec- 
tion 5333  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"FUNCTIONS  OP  COtJNCIL 

"Sec.  162.  The  Coordinating  Council  li 
authorized  and   directed   to — 

"(a)  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
lis  function  of  coordinating  au  Federal  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
foru  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependence; 

"(b)  assist  the  SecreUrv  In  carrying  out 
ita  function  of  coordinating  such  PWeral 
efforts  With  state  and  local  governments- 

"(ci  engage  In  educational  programs 
among  Federal  employees,  and  m  other  an. 
proprlale  acUvltlcs.  designed  to  prevent 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 

"(d)  Implement  programs  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Federal  employees  who  are 
drug  dependent  persona;  and 

"(e)  develop  and  maintain  any  other  an. 
proprlate  activities  consl.'itent  with  the  Dur. 
poses  of  this  tlUe.  "^ 

"TITLE  n— GENERAL 

"SAVINC  PBOVISION 

Sec  301.  It  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  Is  adjudged  invalid  for  any  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect  Im- 
pair, or  Invalidate  any  other  section  '  pro- 
rtaion,  or  term  ot  this  Act.  and  the  remain- 
ing secUons.  provisions,  and  terms  shall  be 
and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect, 

"'BSCOaDB 

"SEC  202.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  asslsunce 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract 
tbe  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  grant  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  sueh  other 
records  as  will  faoiutate  au  effecuve  audit 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  md  Comptroller  Gen- 
er«l  of  the  United  sutes.  or  »ny  ol  thelp 
duly  authorized  representatives,  ahall  have 
access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  such  recipients  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered 
Into  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
other  than  competitive  bidding  procedures. 

"PATSIINTa 

"ate.  203.  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  nude  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Sec- 
retsry  may   determine." 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  to  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er if  he  can  give  us  some  idea  about  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  of  the  tteek. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  query  raised  by  the  acting 

minority  leader 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  majority  lead- 
er. May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDtNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  query  raised  by  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  pending  business  will 
not  be  disposed  of  tonight,  but  a  numlwr 
of  amendments  wjll  be  sent  to  the  desk 
for  printing  and  be  available  on  tomor- 
row. 

I  understand  that  an  overall  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  So,  this  bill  should  not  take 
too  much  time.  However,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  "Mr, 
HooHES)  may  make  an  opening  state- 
ment tonight  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
It  Is  then  anticipated  that  we  will  go 
to  Calendar  No.  1360  (HJl.  15216>  an  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  World 
Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  will  then  go  to  other  measures  on 
the  calendar  as  they  become  available. 


ACTION  AT  LONG  LAST  ON  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
taken  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  in  reporting 
the  Genocide  Convention  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  For  20  years  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  been  bottled  up  in  com- 
mittre.  The  faUure  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  this  important  treaty  has  b-in 
an  embarrassment  and  a  bio'  on  our 
record.  It  has  been  the  major  exception 
to  America's  record  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

The  U.S.  Senate  now — at  long  last 

has  the  opportunity  to  remove  this  blot 
on  our  record.  The  major  hurdle-  -action 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— has  now  been  cleared. 


The  day  is  now  within  sight  when  the 
United  States  will  join  the  75  other  na- 
tions that  have  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Twenty-five  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n  America  will  finally 
go  formally  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
monstrous  types  of  crimes  committed  by 
the  Nazis. 

I  look  forward  to  early  and  favorable 
acUon  by  the  Senate  on  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said 
this  before  and  1  would  like  to  say  it 
again  because  It  is  very  pertinent  today. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  in 
this  Chamber  Umc  and  again  in  recent 
years  urging  acUon  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  am  .so  deeply  gratified  my- 
self, as  the  Senator  knows,  with  his  stal- 
wart struggle  to  bring  this  action  about. 
All  of  us  must  realize,  notwithstanding 
our  controversy  about  the  Presidents 
action  on  the  matter  we  have  Just  dis- 
posed of,  that  it  is  the  Pi-esldent  who  real- 
ly dusted  off  this  matter,  took  it  from  the 
.shelf,  and  woke  It  from  the  dead,  as  it 
were,  which  is  not  a  euphemism.  The 
President  did  put  the  matter  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
thei-e  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr, 
Chdhch)  and  I  were  among  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  measure.  Reporting 
the  convention  only  brings  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  stUl  have  a  monu- 
mental struggle. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  whose  heart  has  been  In 
this  matter  for  so  long  and  who  was  cor- 
rect In  hailing  this  as  a  gratifying  de- 
velopment. I  hope  he  wiU  continue  in  his 
efforts  until  we  celebrate  when  the  Sen- 
ate ratifies  this  fundamental  human  debt 
we  owe  so  many  millions  of  people  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  genocidists  no- 
Ubly  Hitler. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  worked  very  hard  to  get  the 
bill  reported  from  committee.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  getting  the  meas- 
ure reported.  I  understand  he  has  strong 
views  on  how  it  can  be  strengthened  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
IstraUon  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  persuading  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  act.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  President  and  his  assist- 
ants hi  this  area  had  a  real  effect  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  20  long  years  that  this 
bill,  which  has  been  pending  in  that  com- 
mittee, has  been  reported  to  the  floor,  I 
think  the  committee  does  deserve  credit 
for  it. 


THE  ATTEMPT  TO  RESCUE  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Jimior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota criticized  President  Nixon  and  the 
administration  for  recent  bombing  ef- 
forts in  North  Vietman.  Because  of  this 
criticism  and  the  direct  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that 
"American  prisoners  continue  to  lan- 
guish m  the  prison  camps  of  North  Viet- 
nam, some  of  them  having  been  there  for 


as  long  as  5  years"  it  is  important  that 
we  recite  now  what  did  happen,  and  an- 
other reason  for  the  bombing  raids  in 
North  Vietnam. 

There  was  one  operation,  it  has  been 
disclosed,  that  did  take  place  north  of  the 
19th  parallel  this  past  weekend.  There 
have  been  many  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  what  took  place  and  why 
it  was  necessary.  It  is  well  to  report  now 
tliat.  according  to  a  statement  Just  is- 
sued by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mel- 
vin  Laird,  a  search-and-rescue  mission 
was  carried  out  by  volunteers  who  were 
dropped  north  of  the  19th  parallel  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  American  prisoners.  This 
was  a  plan  prepared  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  carried  out  by  vol- 
unteers after  extensive  training.  They 
recognized  they  would  be  forced  to  oper- 
ate with  necessarily  limited  mtelllgence. 
It  was  a  very  hazardous  mission 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wnll  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Hazardous  for  whom? 
Is  the  Senator  including  in  that  state- 
ment hazardous  to  the  prisoners  them- 
selves? 

I  have  Just  been  informed  of  what 
was  on  the  ticker.  Do  we  have  any  idea 
how  many  people  they  expected  to  save 
or  the  pUght  of  the  other  hundreds  of 
American  prisoners,  even  if  they  were 
successful?  Was  the  mission  successful' 
The  Senator  talks  about  hazardous.  I  am 
talking  about  the  hazard  to  the  prison- 
ers in  that  camp,  and  in  the  countless 
other  camps. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing on  this  matter  because  many  ques- 
tions must  be  answered.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  more  informa- 
tion than  was  on  the  ticker  earUer  this 
evening.  Will  the  Senator  be  able  to  bring 
information  to  the  Senate  other  than 
what  is  on  the  ticker? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  junior 

Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Senior  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Excuse  me.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  It  is  hard  for 
a  junior  Senator  to  think  of  anyone  as 
senior. 

We  were  discussing  this  morning  In  the 
semor  Senator's  absence  certain  efforts 
made  by  this  admmlstration 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  was  here.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  heard  direcUy  from  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
there  had  been  no  effort  made  to  free 
American  prisoners.  I  am  reporting  now 
efforts  made  by  this  heroic  group  in  the 
face  of  great  danger. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  many  prisoners 
did  they  expect  to  release? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know:  they  did  not 
find  any.  but  it  is  another  indication  of 
the  desire  of  this  administration  to  do 
everything  possible  to  free  American 
prisoners,  whether  they  are  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  saUs- 
fled  that  this  is  the  iiest  means  of  free- 
ing prisoners,  through  surgical  strikes 
into  North  Vietnam,  is  he  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  better  chance  to  free  prisoners 
by  tills  kind  of  action  rather  than  by 
negotiation?  We  have  beard  so  much 
about  the  efforts  made  by  the  adminis- 
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tration  to  secure  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners. We  were  given  progress  reports 
about  new  initiatives,  and  here  \s  a  dU- 
ferent  kind  of  attempt  to  release  some 
number  of  prisoners,  an  attempt  that 
was  unsuccessful  that  has  been  in  the 
planning  for  many  months.  I  think  we 
should  have  some  explanation  by  the  ad- 
ministration whether  they  feel  this  is  the 
best  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Since  the  Senator  is  not 
a.sking  a  que.slion.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  trying  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  proceed  to  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  what  I  would 
;ike  to  know.  Does  this  strike  Intu  North 
Vietnam  provide  the  best  way  to  release 
prisoners  who  are  being  held? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  know  the  best  way  to 
free  them.  If  I  did  I  would  transmit  that 
information  to  the  highest  level.  Let  me 
answer  the  question,  if  there  was  a  ques- 
tion posed. 

Our  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
do  all  possible  to  free  American  prison- 
ers and  to  use  every  conceivable  means  to 
free  them. 

Is  the  Senator  suggesting  we  do 
nothing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No:  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  best  way  and  the  most 
effective  way  is  through  negotiations, 
but  negotiations  have  failed.  We  pro- 
posed a  cease-fire  and  the  release  of  all 
prisoners.  So  far  we  have  no  hint  the 
other  side  will  respond.  What  do  we  do 
in  the  meantime?  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting we  sit  back  and  wait  and  wait? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  stated  clearly 
my  position  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  review  that  i>osition  with  the 
Senator  some  time,  perhaps  this  evening 
if  the  Senator  would  like. 

It  would  be  interesthig  to  know  as  the 
Senator  speaks  to  explain  the  admin- 
istration's position  whether  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  be  pi-epared  for  other 
strikes  like  this  In  prisoner  of  war  camps. 
Is  this  a  one-time  action?  Is  there  any- 
thing the  Senator  can  tell  us  about  this? 
Are  we  going  to  have  other  kinds  of  at- 
tempts similar  to  this? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  there  will  be  other 
operations  which  will  be  successful.  This 
effort — and  I  have  the  floor.  I  remind  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  effort  was  successful 
in  the  fact  that  it  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity and  concern  Americans  have— not 
Republicans  oi^^emocrats,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  concern  of  brave  Americans— 
not  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  but  the  concern  of  Americans, 
who  volunteered  for  this  hazardous 
mission. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  finish.  Some  of 
these  prisoners  have  been  languishing  in 
prison  for  5  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  they  are  still 
there;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  when  I  finish. 
What  do  we  do  in  this  country.  Does  our 


Government  sit  back  and  wait  and  wait 
and  do  nothing  about  Americans  who 
have  been  in  prison  month  after  montli 
and  year  after  year?  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  I  finish.  We  have  lots 
of  time. 

The  search-and-rescue  mission  was 
initiated  by  a  brave  group  of  Americans, 
all  of  whom  retm*ned  without  serious 
injury,  all  of  whom  were  risking  their 
lives  to  save  American  prisoners.  This  is 
In  the  American  tradition  in  its  finest 
form.  I  stand  here  today  to  commend  the 
action  of  those  who  volunteered  to  save 
American  lives,  not  to  question  whether 
the  action  was  correct.  It  was  correct  if 
it  could  have  saved  American  lives. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wants  to  criticize  President  Nixon  for  the 
operation,  let  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts do  so.  We  are  talking  about 
human  lives.  We  are  talking  about  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  locked  up  for 
months  and  months  and  months. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  more 
Initiatives.  I  would  hope  we  would  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  American 
prisoners.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
commends  Gen.  Leroy  Manor  and  Col. 
Arthur  Simon-s.  who  led  the  search-and- 
rescue  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  a 
.statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  of  SncRtTAKV  OF  Defense 
McLviN  B.  Laird 

I  warn  to  give  now  the  details  or  the  only 
operation  that  took  place  north  of  the  19th 
pHrallel  this  past  weekend. 

Some  months  ago  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinued and  adamant  refusal  of  the  other  side 
either  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  or  to  participate  in  mean- 
ingful negotiations  on  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  I  prepared,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  contingency  plans  for  a 
possible  Search  and  Rescue  (8AR1  efTort  of 
our  prisoners  as  possible,  A  spfrcial  t*sk  force 
of  volunteers  from  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
was  assembled  to  train  for  this  mission.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  details  of  their  train- 
ing except  to  say  that  It  was  meticulous, 
intensive,  often  around-the-clock,  and  rep- 
re.wnted  the  highest  order  of  dedication  and 
professionalism. 

Recognizing  that  wo  would  be  forced  to 
operate  on  necessarUy  limited  intelligence 
and  recognizing  also  the  hazards  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  President,  on  my  recommendation, 
gave  approval  for  the  operation  early  Friday 
morning.  November  20.  A  key  factor  in  the 
final  decision  to  launch  tlUs  SAS  was  the 
new  Information  we  received  this  month 
that  some  of  our  men  were  dying  m  prisoner 
of  war  camps. 

My  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
same  motivation  that  has  prompted  our 
steadfast  readiness  to  mount  the  numeroiu 
search  and  rescue  attempts  in  enemy  terri- 
tory whenever  there  is  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ing an  American  life. 

This  policy  has  the  President's  strong  and 
unqualiAed  support.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  all  Americaos  that  there 
are  military  men  who  volunteer  for  such 
missions. 

On  Friday.  November  20,  shortly  after 
2:00  PM.  EST,  which  was  about  2:00  AM  la 
North  Vietnam,  a  small  rescue  team  success- 


fully landed  by  helicopter  at  m  reported  pris- 
oner of  war  compound  at  Son  Tay.  approxi- 
mately 20  nautical  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

The  operutlon  was  under  the  overall  com- 
mand of  two  distinguished  officers  whom  I 
would  liite  to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time. 
They  are  Brigadier  General  Leroy  j.  Manor. 
USAP.  who  was  In  overall  command  of  the 
operation  and  Colonel  Arthur  D.  Simons. 
USA.  who  led  ^e  team  la  the  search  and 
rescue  attempt.  They  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton early  this  morning. 

Operating  in  darkness.  Colonel  Simons  and 
his  men  landed,  entered,  and  searched  the 
compound  where  the  prisoners  of  war  re- 
portedly were  being  held. 

Regrettably,  the  rescue  team  discovered 
that  the  ciunp  recently  hnd  been  vacated.  No 
prisoners  were  located.  The  SAR  team,  ac- 
cording to  its  well- rehearsed  plan,  searched 
every  building  and  broke  the  locks  on  doors 
of  rooms  which  had  been  used  as  detention 
cells.  They  successfully  returned  to  safety 
without  suffering  a  single  serious  casualty. 

One  rescue  helicopter  which  made  a  con- 
trolled crash-landing  in  the  compound  was 
destroyed  Intentionally,  precisely  accordinj; 
to  plan,  prior  to  the  evacuation  ol  the  rescue 
team. 

Before  General  Manor  and  Colonel  Slmciii-s 
answer  your  questions,  bearing  In  mind  the 
need  at  all  times  to  maintain  security.  I 
want  to  conclude  by  stating  my  belief  that: 

If  there  had  been  prisoners  in  the  com- 
pound at  Son  Tay  they  would  be  n-ee  men 
today. 

I  also  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  mes- 
sage which  I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  send  to  Geoeral 
Manor.  Colonel  Simons  and  their  men. 

"The  President  has  asked  that  I  express  to 
you.  to  Col.  Simon.".,  and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  your  command  his  deepest  appreci- 
ation for  your  gallant  humunltarlan  efforts. 
The  daring  and  courageous  performance 
which  marked  this  hazardous  mission  was 
inspimttonnl.  He  Is  proud  of  the  magnificent 
example  of  skill,  courage,  and  devotion  so 
valiantly  demonstrated  by  you  and  yowr 
men. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  share  fully 
the  Commander- in -Chiers  sentimente.  We 
commend  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  your 
long  weeks  of  training  and  your  dedication 
exempUSed.  There  are  no  tributes  greater 
than  the  wUllngness  to  sacrifice  one's  life 
for  othws.  Tou  and  your  men  have  earned 
that  tribute." 

We  ahaU  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
free  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  above  and  beyond  this, 
they  rettirned  safely  from  the  rescue 
mission.  The  disappointment  is  that  no 
American  piisoners  were  rescued.  One 
rescue  helicopter  made  a  controlled  crash 
landing  and  was  destroyed  intentionally. 

But.  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas views  the  operation,  It  was  success- 
ful. It  did  indicate  American  resource- 
fulness, ability,  bravery,  and  the  fact  wc 
are  concerned  about  American  lives: 
concerned  atK>ut  American  prisoners. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  applauds  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  E»efense.  and 
particularly  General  Manor,  Colonel 
Simons,  and  the  others  who  risked  their 
lives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DOLE.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting this  is  the  only  way  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare and  w-ell  being  of  American  prison- 
ers? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  this  is  another  way. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  listening  to  these 
comments,  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
making  the  point  that  he  felt  this  was  a 
great  success  because  It  showed  ah  addi- 
tional concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Americans  who  were  being  held  as  pris- 
oners. I  ttiink  one  can  very  likely  reach 
quila  a  contrary  conclusion  with  respect 
to  tnose  efforts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  one  could  be  reached 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  M  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  Just  an  observation 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wlU  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well.  Would  the 
Senator  not  agree  with  me,  therefore, 
that  the  Uves  of  the  American  prisoners 
who  are  being  held  In  the  camp  could 
very  well  ha.'e  been  lost'  We  listened 
today  to  statements  about  the  Vietcong 
brutalities  at  Hue.  Would  those  same 
people  have  be-sitated  to  shoot  American 
pi-lsoners  when  the  first  American  sol- 
diers came  over  the  barricades? 

In  hie  concern  for  the  prisoners  at 
war.  I  hope  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  included  tliis  possibility. 
One  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  One  can- 
not stand  here,  as  some  Senators  did. 
and  talk  about  the  brutalities  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
talked  about  the  brutality,  and  their  kill- 
ing heJpless  people,  and  then  think, 
when  the  Americans  start  going  over  the 
barricades  at  prison  camps,  tliat  the 
security  of  the  helpless  prisoner  is  going 
to  t)e  assured. 

I  jast  tiiank  God  tliat  those  Ameri- 
cans who  took  part  in  this  mission  re- 
turned safely.  We  all  want  the  American 
prl."ioner!  of  war  returned,  and  they  could 
have  been  returned  If  we  had  had  a 
more  realistic  policy  toward  Vietnam,  or 
at  least  the  kind  of  policy  we  expected  to 
have  after  the  1968  election. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  again  remind  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  that  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  interested 
in  the  Senator's  reaction  to  my  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Having  liad  some  experi- 
ence with  war  and  some  exposure  to  the 
dangers  of  it.  let  me  say  there  Is  no 
certainty  on  the  battleground.  There  is 
no  certainty  of  life  or  death  to  prisoners 
of  war  or  Americans  missing  in  action. 
The  Senator  from  ELansas,  as  many 
Senators,  has  demonstrated  great  con- 
cern for  American  prisoners  and  Amer- 
icans missing  In  action.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  imdoubtedly,  has 
had  visits  from  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action.  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  there  must  be  a  different 
initiative  by  our  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said 
repeatedly  for  many,  many  months,  that 
the  most  effective  way  and  the  quickest 
way  to  release  American  prisoners  Is 
through  negotiations.  That  la  not  the 
issue  today  for  thus  far  negotiations 
have  failed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  a  secpnd.  The  negotia- 
tions have  failed  thus  far  with  reference 
to  prisoners,  and  they  have  failed  with 
reference  to  nearly  everything  else.  There 
is  evidence  the  enemy  has  not  complied 


with  the  Oenex'a  Accords,  that  there  has 
not  been  humane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners. 

This.  then,  was  a  difficult  decision.  All 
such  decisions  are  dlfOcult,  just  as  send- 
ing American  boys  to  Vietnam  to  1963 
was  a  difilcult  decision.  The  decision 
made  by  the  President,  the  decision  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  offer  to 
volunteer  made  by  General  Manor  end 
Colonel  Simons  and  others  were  difficult. 
It  was  a  risk  taken  to  save  American 
Uves.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  applauds 
that  action,  that  spirit,  and  that  act 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Had  they  returned  10  or  20  or  30 
prisoners,  it  would  have  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. But  the  effort  was  made.  The  con- 
cern was  expressed.  This  must  continue 
to  be  the  goal  and  the  objective  of  all 
Americans,  to  help  and  to  rescue  those  in 
distress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
suggest  that  by  this  action  by  VS.  forces, 
the  use  of  negotiations  to  free  American 
prisoners  of  war  has  now  been  removed 
as  a  possibility,  and  that  this  new 
method  of  raiding  prison  camps  is  to  tie 
the  means  this  administration  will  rely 
on  to  achieve  a  speedy  and  early  release 
of  prisoners?  Are  we  to  assume  that,  be- 
cause if  that  Is  the  case — and  apparently 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  assume  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
this  is  going  to  provide  a  more  expedi- 
tious negotiation  on  the  Issue  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  after  we  have  gone  forth 
and  Intruded  Into  the  north? 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
begs  the  qucsUon. 

The  question  is  not  what  may  happen 
next  week,  because  the  enemy  boycotts 
the  negotlatjons  In  Paris.  The  question  Is 
not  what  may  be  decided  next  week.  As 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  looks  at  the 
broad  question  ol  life  and  death  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and- Ameri- 
cans missing  In  action,  I  frankly  woilld 
be  critical  of  a  goremment  which  did 
not  have  a  continuing  policy  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  rescue  prisoners. 
If  two  were  rescued.  It  would  be  hailed 
a  success  without  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No  matter  how  many 
were  killed  in  that  attempt? 

Mr.  DOLE.  None  was  killed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  they  rescued  two 
and  10  were  killed,  would  that  be  a  suc- 
cess? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
something  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
deny,  that  would  be  a  possitiility? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas said  earlier,  there  Is  risk  in  terms  of 
life  and  death  or  being  wounded  In  war; 
yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  Senator  feels 
that  risk  was  Justified  in  this  particular 
Instance?  The  Senator  obviously  does, 
in  that  he  rises  In  support  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
applauds  the  efforts  made  by  the  gallant 
Ameriains  who  volunteered  for  this  mis- 
sion. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  admire  courage.  I 
Just  deplore  the  policy  that  permitted 
them  to  go.  Let  me  ask  one  final  ques- 
tion, and  then 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  let  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts a  question.  Not  suggesting  what  the 
policy  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts may  be,  but  since  there  Is  agreement 
that  net'otiation  would  be  the  quickest, 
most  effective  way  to  release  the  prison- 
ers on  both  sides,  and  since  negotiation.'. 
have  lieen  fruitless  up  to  now,  does  the 
Senator  suggest  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
or  that  our  Government  should  sit  bac!; 
and  wait? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  My  posiUon  wou'd 
be  that  the  quickest  way  we  could  get  llie 
American  prisoners  out.  as  has  been 
stated  before, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  be  surrender? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  to  announce  that 
we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam  by  a  cer- 
tain date.  If  we  did  that,  I  would  suggest 
tliey  would  be  home. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Senator,  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement  for  the  administra- 
tion, if  he  has  any  information  as  to  the 
number  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
that  were  woimded  by  the  raids  of  Friday 
night. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  saw  in  the  new.s- 
papers  and  various  wire  service  stories 
that  American  prisoners  of  v/ar  were  in- 
volved, and  at  least  woimded.  I  wonder 
whether,  in  presenting  Secretary  Lairds 
statement  to  Uie  Senate  this  evening,  Uie 
Senator  can  state  whether  in  that  report 
there  is  any  satement  about  the  welfare 
and  security  of  those  pilsoners  of  war, 
who  evidently  experienced  at  least  to 
some  extent  the  results  of  our  bombing 
last  Friday  evening.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  no  more  than  that  reported 
by  the  Hanoi  radio,  and  if  the  Senator 
relies  on  that  for  Information,  tliat  Is  his 
right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest there  were  not  any?  Has  Secretary 
Laird  indicated  that  the  information 
from  the  dispatches  of  the  various  neu- 
tral journalists  in  Hanoi  is  not  weD  re- 
ported? I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  not 
about  to  suggest  that  all  reporte  that 
have  come  out  of  Hanoi,  even  from  vari- 
ous accredited  Journalists,  are  com- 
pletely without  value  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  all 
reports  that  come  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  Incorrect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  Just  wondering  if 
the  Senator  has  any  comment  about  the 
statements  that  were  mode,  or  if  tlie 
Senator  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
assure  us  that  that  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  D<X,E.  Yes.  On  Saturday,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Issued  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  charges  made  by 
the  enemy,  who  reported  that  the  lives  of 
some  airmen  were  endangered  and  some 
were  "Injured." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  that  was  not  an  accurate  state- 
ment: and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
shares  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense rather  than  that  of  Hanoi 
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Mr.  Pai^RIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  as  to  where  this 
raid  took  place,  what  port  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  see  what  is  said  in 
the  statement. 

Mr.  FULBBIGHT.  In  the  press  release; 
was  it  near  Hanoi,  doe.s  the  Senator 
know? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  see  it  in  the  statement. 
It  says  north  of  the  19th  parallel. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Does  it  say  how 
many  people  were  Involved,  of  our  men? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  Information  was  not 
made  available,  but  it  does  state  tills; 

On  Friday.  November  20.  sliortly  after  2:00 
PM,  EST.  wbich  was  about  2:00  A.M  in  North 
Vietnam,  a  small  rescue  team  successrully 
lunded  by  helicopter  at  a  reported  prisoner 
of  war  compound  at  Son  Tay.  approxi- 
mately 20  nautical  miles  west  of  Hanoi. 

So  it  does  Jive  some  information  as  to 
the  location.  But  as  far  as  numbers,  it 
indicates  a  small  number,  and  also  states 
that  those  in  charge  of  this  operation 
were  General  Manor  and  Colonel  Simons. 
Mr.  FOLBRIGIIT.  I  presume,  but  I  do 
not  know — did  they  come  off  an  aircraft 
carrier,  as  far  as  the  Senator  knows? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  in  the  state- 
ment, though  most  of  the  other  airplanes 
involved  in  the  7-hour  raid  came  from 
aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  There  was.  of 
course,  a  longer  raid  than  that  proceed- 
ing tills,  approximately  28.5  hours  in 
duration,  I  believe,  according  to  the  press 
reports,  involving  200  planes;  that  was 
in  operations  preliminao-  to  this,  I  as- 
sume, was  It  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  it  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  may  be  incorrect — that  the 
total  operation  was  7  hours 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  means 
in  this  raid  on  the  prisoner-of-war  base? 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  total  weekend  raid  on 
military  targets, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  the  total?  Well, 
I  thought  I  remembered  seeing  a  press 
report  that  said  28  hours.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
said  about  negotiations,  and  that  he 
thought  that  was  the  best  way  to  free  all 
the  prisoners  and  to  get  the  war  over. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  the  north 
and  now  this  physical  raid  on  a  base  near 
Hanoi,  are  designed  to  promote  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  based  on  the  success 
thus  far  In  the  Paris  negoUaUons,  one 
could  guess  that  tills  will  not  be  any 
great  impediment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  mean 
tliat  the  administration  has  given  up  any 
hope  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  again,  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  administration.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FULBBIGHT.  He  comes  as  near 
doing  it  BS  anyone  on  this  floor,  does  he 
not? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  at  times  when  pres- 
ent, the  Senator  from  Kansas  expresses 
his  views, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  the  press  gen- 
erally agrees,  and  I  think  the  Senator, 
on  various  other  occasions  in  the  last 
year,  has  spoken.  I  'bought,  very  force- 
fully and  in  most  cases  successfully  for 
the  administrations  point  of  view.  Did 
the  Senator  have  any  advance  notice  of 
tills  raid? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  Fin^RIOHT.  He  was  not  con- 
sulted about  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  they  have  a  habit  of 
not  consulting  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  they  do  not 
consult  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, either,  I  might  say;  so  the  Senator 
should  not  feel  that  he  Ls  neglected  in 
that  respect. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  tlie  President, 
I  thought,  last  year  had  announced  the 
general  policy  of  negotiation,  I  cannot 
quote  him  exactly,  but  it  was  generally 
to  the  effect  that  his  administration 
would  be  one  of  negotiation  rather  than 
confrontation,  and  Vietnamizatlon  was 
presented  as  a  means  toward  the  dees- 
calation  of  the  war  and  Its  eventual  set- 
tlement by  negotiaUon. 

But  It  strikes  me  that  when  you  put 
together  the  Cambodian  invasion,  and 
now  the  request  for  a  very  large  appro- 
priation for  developing  and  creating  a 
large  army  in  Cambodia,  together  with 
ihe  resumption  of  the  bombing  in  the 
North,  and  now  with  this  phisical  incur- 
sion by  a  party  I  do  not  know  how  large 
into  the  physical  territory  of  North  Viet- 
nam, none  of  these  acts  are  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
that  is  about  a  correct  assessment  of  it? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  disagrees  but  would  say  with  no 
disrespect  that  there  are  those  who  strain 
at  a  gnat  to  indicate  tliat  any  effort  made 
by  our  Government  to  protect  American 
forces  is  somehow  an  enlargement  of  the 
war;  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  not 
being  an  expert  on  foreign  relations  or 
the  military,  for  that  matter.  Just  has 
sort  of  a  gut  reacUon  that  there  is  con- 
tlnumg  responsibility  to  the  American 
forces. 

That  does  not  always  mean  wo  must 
take  action.  Sometimes  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  do  nothing.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this 
administration,  or  any  administration, 
has  a  permanent  obligation  to  American 
prisoners  of  war,  Americans  missing  in 
action,  and  also,  of  course,  to  protect 
American  forces  so  that  the  Vietnamiza- 
tlon program  can  proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  great 
faith  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  know 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  well  and  worked 
with  him  in  the  other  body  for  8  years. 
He  is  an  honest  man  and  can  be  believed 
when  he  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  bomb 
military  targets,  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  it  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  forces,  and  an  effort  to 
keep  the  Vieinamization  program  on 
schedule.  And  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
if  he  is  a  spokesman  for  any  position,  is  • 
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spokesman  for  ending  the  war  honorably 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  I  certainly  do  not  question  the 
honesty,  integrity,  or  patriotism  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  think  everyone  m 
this  body,  as  well  as  the  other  is  as  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  tliese  pris- 
oners of  war  and  our  own  troops  as  anj- 
one  else. 

The  real  question  here  is  one  of  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  the  best  means  by 
which  to  accomplish  an  agreed  upon  ob- 
jective. I  think  all  Members  of  this  bodi' 
have  the  same  objective  with  regard  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  soldiers. 
There  Is.  however,  a  very  critical  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  means  to 
be  followed  to  aclileve  that  objective. 

The  French  were  confronted  with  a 
similar  situation.  They  fought  in  Viet- 
nam for  9  years,  and  they  finally.  In  their 
wisdom,  decided  that  it  was  in  tlie  in- 
terest of  their  awn  soldiers  and  their 
country  to  conclude  that  war  by  negoti- 
ation in  Geneva. 

I  thought  our  President  had  adopted 
a  similar  policy,  that  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment was  the  only  feasible  way— that  is 
that  a  military  victory,  while  it  might 
be  won  by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  an  all-out  effort,  was  not  called  for: 
that  is  was  not  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances  to  go  that  route. 

What  really  bothers  me.  aside  from  the 
immediate  question  here.  Is  this:  Is  tliis 
an  indication  of  a  policy  change — rever- 
sal of  the  basic  policy  and  objective  of 
the  administration — or  is  It  not?  Perhaps 
I  read  more  into  it  Oian  ought  to  be 
read  into  it.,  but  coupled  with  Cambodia 
and  wiUi  the  resumption  of  bombing,  and 
now  this  in  additional  action,  does  this 
Indicate  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  or  are  these  iso- 
lated, unpredictable,  or  unplanned  inci- 
dents which  have  no  significance  with 
respect  to  the  overall  policy? 

This  is  what  I  was  hoping  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  could  throw  some  Ught  on 
If  it  is  now  decided  that  we  must  go  for 
an  all-out  military  victory  and  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  surrender,  in  effect 
by  punLshing  them.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  it  and  the  country  ought  to  know 
It.  If  it  is  not,  I  tliink  it  Is  the  reverse 
I  think  we  really  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  policy  of  Uie  administration  is 
carrying  on  these  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Junior  Senator  certainly  sees  no  fui- 
ther  evidence  that  there  has  been  any 
change  In  policy  by  the  administration 
One  cannot  say  there  is  a  change  in 
policy  because  of  an  effort  to  rescue 
American  prisoners.  Perhaps  a  basic 
question  a  prisoner  asks  himself  each 
day  is  whether  he  dies  from  mistreat- 
ment or  whether  he  dies  from  an  attempt 
to  escape,  or  perhaps  even  in  a  rescue 
attempt. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
view  this  as  an  effort  to  enlarge  the 
war.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
view  the  bombing  raids,  which  were  di- 
rected at  mlUtary  targets,  as  any  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  war. 

President  Nixon  is  committed  to  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program,  yes,  and  hope- 
fully  to  negotiations.  He  has  said  so 
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nuHiy,  many  times,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows.  Aa  recently  as  2  monttas 
ago,  the  President  proposed  a  cease- 
fire—and at  least.  It  Is  on  the  table  In 
Paris.  It  may  never  move,  but  the  sug- 
gestion has  'jeen  made  by  Mr.  Bruce,  oar 
negotiator  at  the  request  of  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  hoped  that  the  effort 
or  the  very  brave  group  ol  men  to  rescue 
some  of  our  prisoners  of  war  would 
receive  the  unanimous  approval  which 
I  had  hoped  for. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  matter,  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  gotten  to  the  crucial  question.  I 
could  not  read  into  this  case,  standing 
by  itself,  any  great  change  in  policy  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  course 
of  e\entE.  beelnning  particularly  with 
Cambodia  last  sprinp.  and  the  succeed- 
ing events,  which  seem  to  me  to  Indi- 
cate that  there  is  not  a  serious  admin- 
istration expectation  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  All  these  put  together,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  very  provocative  acts 
which  would  not  be  designed  to  create  an 
atmosphere  In  Paris  of  a  negotiating 
kind,  an  attitude  which  would  lead  the 
enemy  to  approach  it  as  a  serious  neso- 
tiatton  looking  toward  a  political 
settlement. 

It  still  looks  as  though  our  policy  now 
would  be  designed  to  punish  the  enemy  to 
the  point  where,  for  practical  purposes, 
it  would  amoimt  to  a  surrender  or  to 
an  acceptance  under  duress  of  whatever 
conditions  we  wtsh  to  Impose.  I  thought 
that  it  had  been  agreed  before  that  this 
was  not  feasible  in  the  sense  that  the  cos* 
of  it  in  lives  and  In  money  was  too  great 
for  whatever  benefit  might  be  achieved. 
This  is  what  disturbs  me  more. 

I  agree  wltli  the  Senator  about  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  relief  to  the  prison- 
ers In  any  feasible  way.  The  question  Is 
how  to  do  It.  What  way  Is  best  designed 
to  achieve  that  purpose? 

We  admire  anyone  who  engages  in  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  well  expressed  with  regard  to  these 
Individuals.  Obviously,  none  of  us  Is 
criticizing  those  Individuals.  They  were 
carrying  out  orders.  The  only  thing  at 
tssue  here  Is  the  Issue  of  the  decision 
made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  not 
the  valor  and  the  sacrifice,  or  whatever 
one  may  can  it,  of  those  individuals,  the 
brave  men  who  were  ordered  to  do  this. 
It  was  a  very  hazardous  exploit.  There  is 
no  que.'jtlon  about  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  let  me  say  th'at  the  Sen- 
ator from  BUnsas  would  speculate  that 
If  a  poll  were  taken  among  the  wives, 
parents,  and  children  of  those  who  have 
been  imprisoned  for  5  or  6  years  and  they 
were  asked  whether  or  not  their  Oovem- 
ment  had  a  responsibility  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  save  these  men,  SO  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  wives,  parents,  and 
children  would  respond  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  800TT,  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator's  pre- 
diction is  based  upon  an  assumption  of 
the  question  at  Issue — that  Is,  wheUier 
or  not  this  is  designed  to  achieve  that 
purpose  or  whether  a  different  course  Is 
desired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  After  5  years  of  waiting, 
not  knowing  whether  one's  son  or  hus- 
band is  alive  or  dead,  not  knowing 
wheUier  one  is  a  wUe  or  a  widow.  It  is 
rather  dlHlcult  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  whoever  It  may  be,  to  tell  the 
Interested  person  to  be  patient— ■Ju.'it 
wait  another  t  months  or  another  year 
and  the  enemy  may  get  around  to  re- 
lea.-^lng  one  or  two  prisoners  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  logical  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senators  statement  Is  that 
we  ought  to  invade  and  occupy  North 
Vietnam  and  afflrmatlvely  release  them 
all.  This  is  the  conclusion  the  Senator 
is  not  willing  to  fac».  That  is  the  logical 
conclusion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  was  a  search  and 
rescue  mlaaion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  If  the  Senator  will  let  mi> 
make  a  point  on  that,  the  articles  nf 
war  and  the  code  of  the  soldier  certainly 
are  known  to  everyone  whc  ever  served 
They  state  that  a  prisoner  Is  obligated 
to  make  every  possible  effort  he  can 
consistent  with  the  saving  of  his  own 
life,  to  escape  from  prison.  Surely,  his 
Government  owes  him  just  as  liiuch 
oblientjon  to  make  every  effort  It  can, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  effect  his  release  by  nego- 
tiation or  escape  by  military  access. 

I  repeat:  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  could  be  critical  either  of  the  op- 
eration per  se  or  of  a  government  which 
Is  ti-ylng  to  release  prisoners  of  war  I 
must  say  that  I  am  sliocked  to  find  that 
there  is  any  crIUcism  at  all  on  this 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place. 
it  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  It  seems  to 

me  that  Is  evident 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  that  a  criticism?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  We  talk  about 
hazardous  operations.  They  expose  peo- 
ple to  dangers.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  designed  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
Mr.  SCOTT.  In  that  case,  the  Senator 
would  have  to  say  that  about  every  sur- 
prise attack  in  Worid  War  n,  whether 
successful  or  not,  including  Dunkirk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  not  aU 
unsuccesiiful.  Some  of  them  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  DOLK,  I  share  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  initially  rose  only  to  comment  about 
the  conduct  of  some  very  brave  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's view  on  that  point.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  conduct  of  brave  Americans,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  political  decision  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  as  to  whether 
this  was  in  our  Interest  or  even  In  the 
Interests  of  the  prisoners  themselves  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  those  were  apppro- 
prlate  questions  to  raise.  I  may  have  one 
▼lew.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 


have  another.  But  on  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  means  an  expansion 
of  the  war.  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  not 
being  privy  to  any  inside  information, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  Is 
a  repository  lor  that  kind  of  Informa- 
tion, is  nonetheless  of  the  opinion  that 
these  were  isolated  incidents.  They  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  not  a  paper  tiger 
but  thKt  we  want  to  end  the  war  hon- 
orably as  quickly  as  possible.  There  are 
those  who  would  exaggerate  an  Isolated 
Incident,  but  with  reference  to  the  effort 
to  rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  it 
seems  ab-siu-d. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  is  right.  I  hope  these  are  iso- 
lated, unplanned,  and  hit-or-ml«i  opera- 
tions, with  no  siRnifltance  as  to  our  basic 
policy.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  Government  would  commit  acts  ol 
this  kind  becau.«e  Kome  of  them  are 
fur  re^.chlngr.  On  tlie  undertaking  in 
Cambodia,  we  have  been  a:keil  lor  a  la.-ge 
sum  of  money  to  create  a  large  army  in 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
consistent  to  say  that  this  is  a  lilt-or- 
miss  oixjialion  without  any  well-de- 
signed purpose.  It  strikes  me  it  Is  con- 
sistent not  with  witbd.-awal  which  var. 
I  Ihought,  political,  but  with  continuing 
in.  and  creating  a.  very  strong  new  op- 
eration in  Cambodia  similar  to  that  in 
Vietnam.  So  I  have  been  worried  about 
it  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  correct,  tliat  all  of  this  does 
not  have  any  significance  regarding  tlie 
President's  real  plan,  that  these  are 
things  which  happen,  unfortunately, 
from  time  to  time,  without  anyone 
planning  them  I  am  reassured  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  DOLE  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  pleased  to  know  that  he  can  offer  some 
reassurance  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas without  lepeaUiig  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  In  any  event,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  knows  better  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we a'c 
at  war  in  South  Vietnam,  that  Americans 
have  been  in  prison  for  months  and 
montlis  and  years  and  years.  The  facLs 
Indicate  that  President  Nixon  is  disen- 
eaglng  from  the  war  he  Inherited  from 
two  previous  Democratic  administrations. 
and  that  the  President  has  been  success- 
ful, by  and  large,  in  this  effort.  So  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  concludes  that  this 
is  not  an  expansion  of  the  war.  It  is  a 
containment  and  a  restriction  of  the 
war.  There  Is  a  dLsengagement  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  I  applaud  President  Nixon 
for  his  effort. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  yielding  to  me.  Let  me  say  that  de- 
spite the  intentions  of  the  distingushed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  imply  that 
this  is  merely  a  hit-or-mtss  operation,  the 
facta  support  a  contrary  conclusion. 

The  facts  are  that  the  raid  was  well 
plarmed.  The  crews  were  specially 
trained.  Some  of  their  training  kept  them 
on  the  job  for  the  fun  24-hour  period, 
clea-  around  the  clock. 
It  was  not  Just  an  accident  that  they 
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chose  this  particular  prisoner-of-war 
camp.  They  went  there  becau.se  the  In- 
formation that  came  to  the  military  was 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  there  were  dy- 
ing in  that  camp,  as  I  understand  It.  So 
I  should  like  to  di-sabuse  the  minds  of  any 
of  those  who  may  feel  that  the  contrary 
was  the  fact,  that  this  was  just  a  hit-or- 
miss  operation.  It  was  not  that  at  all. 

Very  brave  men  in  the  American  forces 
went  In  there,  at  great  risk  to  their  lives. 
The  fact  that  they  were  unsuccessful,  I 
think,  detracts  not  one  bit  from  their 
courage,  their  traUilng.  and  from  the 
decision  of  those  who  had  to  as,sume  the 
responsibility  for  making  that  decision 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wUl  not  yield  at  this 

moment.  1  will  yield  in  a  moment 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   On   that   particular 
point  only. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  No.  No.  I  want  to  finish 

my  statement  and  tlien 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  It  Is  awfully  easy  If  one's  purpose 
IS  to  try  to  discredit.  It  Is  awfully  easy  to 
get  up  on  a  Monday  morning  and  find 
out  what  the  coach  did  wrong  on  Satur- 
day. That  Is  not  hard  at  all.  Tliere  are 
not  many  coaches  who  can  run  a  perfect 
ball  game  every  Saturday.  So  what  I 
feel  certain  will  be  applauded  by  most 
Americans  Is  that  this  Government  and 
the  military  in  South  Vietnam  were 
properly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  and  when  Informa- 
tion reached  military  headquarters  that 
our  men  were  dying,  that  they  were  dy- 
ing   from    maltreatment,    neglect,    and 

from 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  was  perfectlv  In  order 
that  they  should  go  in  there  and  make 
the  effort  they  made.  I  am  glad  that  they 
did.  I  am  very  proud  of  them  for  doing 
so.  I  am  not  going  to  get  up  here  on  a 
Monday  morning  and  say  that  If  I  had 
run  the  show  over  there  I  could  have 
done  a  better  job.  What  is  Important  to 
me  Is  that  we  have  tried  to  help  these 
prisoners  of  war.  as  well  as  the  mothers 
and  wives  of  these  men.  So  that  I  want  to 
be  certain  we  are  doing  everytWng  we 
can  to  try  to  save  men  who  are  either  on 
the  verge  of  death  or  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  their  lives. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ma.'isachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachvisetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First,  on  a  point  of  ta- 
lormatlon,  could  the  Senator  provide 
some  information  in  terms  of  wl^at  was 
the  situation  In  this  particular  prisoner 
camp  in  North  Vietnam?  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  hear  about  this  over  the  period  of 
the  next  few  days.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  that  these  particular  men  were 
virtuaUy  going  to  be  dead  In  the  next  5 
days,  or  starving  to  death,  or  tortured  to 
death,  unless  this  operation  was  success- 
ful? I  think,  frankly,  it  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  administration.  If  the 
administration  could  give  tis  information 
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concerning  the  condition^  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  this  specific  camp.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  prisoner  situation  is.  and  has 
been  personally  difBcult  for  all  the  men 
who  are  prisoners.  What  was  it  about  this 
speciflc  camp  at  this  time? 

If  the  Senator  can  make  that  informa- 
tion available  now.  It  would  be  much  ap- 
preciated, and  add  to  our  understanding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer. Saving  Just  one  life  will  do.  With 
even  one  life  at  stake,  we  should  do  our 
best  to  save  it.  I  think  they  did  the  very 
best  job  they  knew  how.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  prisoners  there  are  at  this 
prisoner-of-war  camp. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  does  not 

know  how  many  prisoners  there  were? 

How  docs  he  know  they  were  starving,  or 

being  tortured,  or  near  death? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  did  not  say  they  were 

stari'lng,       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  what  condiUon 
were  they  in? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  made  a  statement 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  were  near 

death  and 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  was  say- 
ing that  on  the  basis  of  information  he 
slated  was  available.  Is  that  available 
now  in  this  speciflc  Instance.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  all  in  the  record, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  would  care 
to  read  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranston).  Tlie  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  tlie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  the  observations  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  Let  me  point 
out  briefly,  regarding  the  earlier  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  know  Just  how  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  like 
us  to  respond.  Apparently  he  agrees  this 
is  a  commendable  act  by  brave  Ameri- 
cans to  attempt  to  rescue  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Apparently  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  questions  whether 
this  was  proper  conduct,  and  whether 
the  decision  was  properly  mode,  but  it 
appears  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
has  had  considerable  contact  with  the 
wives  and  mothers  and  children  of  those 
missing  in  action  and  prisoners  of  war, 
that  after  4  or  5  or  8  years,'-&ey  are  at 
wit's  end.  They  do  and  should  demand 
that  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  Tree 
prisoners  of  war.  Yes.  and  at  the  nego- 
tiating table;  yes.  at  the  risk  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  If  we  adopt  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  of  Just  crit- 
icizing President  NLton.  and  Just  criticiz- 
ing the  administration,  despite  the  he- 
roic efforts  being  made  by  Americans  to 
free  other  Americans,  then  we  overlook 
a  most  important  point  about  America 
and  about  those  who  respond  to  our  Na- 
tion's wars. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
pointed  out  earlier,  American  prisoners 
have  an  obligation,  consistent  with  their 
safety,  to  use  every  means  to  escape. 
Some  have.  An  Army  major  escaped  after 
almost  5  years  of  Imprisonment.  He  is 
now  In  the  process  of  writing  a  book 
about  this  captivity.  It  should  be  an  In- 


teresting book  for  those  of  us  who  sit 
in  the  luxury  of  our  homes  and  concern 
ourselves  «1th  military  tactics  in  South 
Vietnam  and  find  fault  with  every  move 
made  by  our  Government  but  hesitate  to 
question  moves  made  by  the  other  side. 
Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  he  will  support  the  President — 
whether  it  is  the  President  who  sent  com- 
bat troops  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  in- 
stance In  1963;  whether  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  escalated  the  number  of  trooiis 
in  Vietnam  to  540,000:  or  the  President 
who  is  now  bringing  American  bovs 
home — as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas can  believe  that  that  President— not 
President  Kennedy,  not  President  John- 
son, and  not  President  Nixon — did  so 
based  on  the  best  available  information 
and  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  be 
hard  to  convince  that  any  President, 
Democi-atic  or  Republican,  would  take 
any  action  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  and  with  our  best  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  moment 
I  wUl  >1eld  the  floor.  But  above  and  be- 
yond that,  it  would  seem  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Vietnam  war  that  President 
Nixon  has  made  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  are  successful  efforts  to 
wind  it  down  and  to  disengage:  175.000 
Americans  have  returned  home  and 
another  100.000  Americans  will  return 
home  by  next  spring— that  Is  80  percent 
of  the  combat  troops.  The  combat  deaths 
have  dropped  to  30.  StiU  too  many.  But  a 
sizable  reduction.  That  Indicates  we  have 
made  progress  in  Vietnam. 

I  share  Uie  sentiments  expres.5ed  bv 
the  Senator  from  Massachu-sctts.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  that  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  to  end  the  fighting  is 
through  negotiations.  The  quickest  way 
to  return  the  American  prisoners  is 
through  negotiations.  But  "It  takes  two 
to  tango." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  con- 
vinced of  the  good  faith  of  the  negotia- 
tors during  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  convinced  ol 
the  good  faith  of  Ambassador  Bruce  and 
other  negotiators  now  in  Paris.  However 
to  say  or  to  infer  that  there  Is  no  obllca- 
tlon  or  that  there  is  a  minimal  obligation 
to  free  American  prisoners,  in  my  opin- 
ion, does  a  disservice  to  America  and  to 
the  brave  men  who  flght  America's  wars. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wO]  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  brief  observation  and 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
saying  just  before  he  finished,  it  seems 
to  me,  raises  a  question  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  discussion  of  the  war  and 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  policy. 

The  Senator  referred  to  three  Presi- 
dents who  had  a  role  tn  it.  They  did. 
However.  I  seem  to  detect  that  as  long  as 
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the  President  Inakes  this  decision  and 
the  Senator  ha^  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  motivated  by  some  unpatriotic 
motive  we  should  accept  it. 

I  think  this  is  a  denial  of  our  whole 
democratic  system.  I  think  that  to  accept 
that  attitude  toward  Presidential  deci- 
sions means  that  the  Senate  has  no  seri- 
ous role  to  play  in  the  Government. 

The  whole  question  at  issue,  as  the 
Senator  seems  to  assume,  is  thg^/this 
issue — in  this  particular  case,  the  raid, 
and  in  other  instances,  the  actions  of 
President  Johnson  and  President  Ken- 
nedy— the  actions  were  in  the  interest  of 
th^ountry. 

ndo  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
valor  of  these  individuals  and  their 
bravery.  I  do  not  question  the  correctness 
of  wistilng  to  free  prisoners.  We  are  all 
for  tliat. 

The  question  I  am  trying  to  raise  re- 
lates to  the  wisdom  of  the  basic  policy 
we  engage  in  here. 

Tills  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbacking.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  going  on  for  5  years  or 
longer.  This  is  only  the  most  recent  in- 
cident. What  I  was  trying  to  elicit  was 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as 
to  the  policy  now.  because  he  is  close  to 
the  administration. 

I  happen  to  believe  it  is  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  Nation.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  the  war  or  to  resume 
the  bombing  in  the  north,  it  Is  against  the 
interest  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and 
against  their  prospects  of  being  freed 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

I  think  it  is  in  their  interest  and  in 
ours  to  stop  this  war  by  a  negotiated 
peace,  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the 
French  stopped  their  Involvement. 

The  whole  trouble  about  negotiations  is 
that  this  country  has  never  been  wil- 
ling to  Oder  terms  which  are  rea-son- 
ably  designed  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  No.  1  element  in  that  failure  of 
negotiations  is  the  lack  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  as  the  French  did. 

Talking  about  a  basic  policy,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  wish  that  I  could  al- 
ways think  that  Presidents  are  infallible. 
However,  the  three  Presidents  whom  the 
Senator  mentioned  were  all  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  recall  when  all  of  them  were  Sena- 
tors. There  was  then  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  country  at  large  to  believe  that 
they  were  infallible.  We  all  thought  it 
perfectly  proper  to  raise  questions  con- 
cerning their  decisions.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  to  raise  a  question  about 
the  wisdom  of  ths  decision,  not  the  valor 
of  the  participants,  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  to  go  into  Cambodia,  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  to  feunie  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  and  even  the  wisdom  of 
sending  these  wry  brave  men  into  a 
hazardous  exploit  which  was  accom- 
panied by  great  danger  and  will,  it  seems 
to  me.  be  resented  by  the  enemy  and  will 
not  promote  negotiations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  trust  my  remarks  do  not  convey 
the  impression  that  any  President  is  in- 
fallible. 

The  Senator  from  Aikansas  will  recall 


that  I  supported  the  Church-Cooper  res- 
olution after  several  weeks  of  debate. 
However,  it  does  occur  to  me  that  at 
this  time  in  history  and  at  this  time  and 
place  and  with  this  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  does  not  ascribe  the 
motives  to  him  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas does. 

Some  are  very  quick  to  condemn  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  is  disengaging  from 
Vietnam.  We  know  that  negotiations 
would  be  the  quickest  way.  But  a  Sen- 
ator is  not  necessarily  a  militai-y  tacti- 
cian and  he  has  no  special  right  to 
criticize  and  direct  the  President,  a  gen- 
eral, a  staff  sergeant,  or  a  private,  what 
should  be  done  in  the  field  of  operation. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  military  technician.  That  is  not  the 
question.  This  is  a  question  in  human 
relations.  The  Senator  is  an  expert  on 
human  relations  or  he  would  not  have 
been  elected.  Every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  some  expertise  In  human  rela- 
tions. 

The  question  is  how  to  bring  about  a 
■settlement  of  this  war.  It  can  only  be 
'  done  by  negotiation. 

I  am  not  trying  to  tell  them  how  to  win 

'  the  war.  I  thought  we  had  abandoned  the 

objective  of  winning  this  war.  I  thought 

that  the  President  had  abandoned  that 

effort. 

I  like  to  support  Presidents.  It  Is  much 
more  agreeable  to  do  so. 

I  have  supported  many  of  them.  The 
only  recent  serious  problem  I  have  had 
with  the  last  two  Presidents  was  over  the 
wisdom  of  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  this  country  were  in  danger,  I  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas— if  1  thought  that  the 
country  was  in  danger. 

I  supported  World  War  n  I  did  not 
raise  any  question  about  that  war.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  certainly  knows  that 
there  is  great  question  as  to  whether  the 
purstiit  of  this  war  is  in  the  interests  of 
our  country.  That  Is  the  very  question  at 
Issue.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  supporting 
the  President  per  se  as  the  President.  It 
Is  the  wisdom  of  the  pursuit  of  this  policy 
that  is  at  issue.  Is  It  really  In  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  continue  tliis  war? 
That  is  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  respond  briefly  to 
the  last  question.  I  conclude  by  saying 
the  policy  now  being  pursued  by  this  ad- 
ministration is  one  of  disengagement.  It 
Is  a  policy  to  which  I  subscribe.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  does  not  believe  an 
isolated  search  and  rescue  mission  or 
bombing  military  targets  to  protect 
American  forces  now  or  in  the  future  Is 
an  expansion  of  the  war  or  a  discarding 
of  that  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator said  that.  I  notice  he  did  not  men- 
tion Cambodia.  The  resimiption  of  bomb- 
ing is  all  he  adds  to  the  question.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  correct  and  that  this  is  not 
to  lead  into  a  new  policy  or  a  changing 
lack  to  a  policy  of  winning  a  military  vic- 
tory, as  much  as  we  all  would  like  it.  I 
thought  the  decision  had  been  made  by 
this  President  not  to  pursue  that  route. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  mentioned 
my  name  earlier? 

Mr.  FtJLBRIOHT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  response  I 
would  like  to  make  to  my  friend  from 
Kansas  is  to  reject  his  argiunent  on  its 
face.  We  ran  into  this  kind  of  argument 
during  the  recent  political  campaign.  We 
in  New  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  used  to  statements  to  the 
effect  tliat  because  one  criticizes  the  ad- 
ministration and  has  criticism  for  their 
acts,  which  in  tills  case  I  firmly  beUeve 
endangered  lives,  that  one  cares  any  less 
about  the  woll-lieing  of  prisoners  of  war 
or  that  one  is  less  loyal  to  his  Nation.  I 
reject  the  impUcations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  may  respond,  I  reject 
the  observation  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  everything  this 
administration  does  with  respect  to  the 
war  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  record  is  quite 
clear  on  my  position.  I  wish  the  Senator 
did  not  have  to  start  to  leave  the  floor  or 
turn  his  back.  I  did  not  do  so  this  after- 
noon. I  have  made  my  position  on  this 
entire  war  clear,  and  stated  it  in  terms  of 
deep  disagieement  during  the  last  Demo- 
cratic administration.  I  will,  when  I  dis- 
agree, do  so  ffuring  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration. I  will  not  be  intimidated,  as 
this  administration  has  attempted  in  the 
past,  to  quiet  those  voices  that  express 
dissent  about  our  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  or  problems  of  reconclUation 
in  this  country,  or  any  other  matter.  It 
has  been  a  tactic  in  this  administration. 
I  rejected  those  tactics  in  the  past  cam- 
paign, and  the  American  people  rejected 
those  tactics.  These  slight  references 
made  by  my  friend  from  Kansas  do  not 
distress  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  the  Senator  agrees 
that  President  Nixon  did  not  initiate 
this  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  that  he 
has  made  progress  toward  extricating 
Americans  since  January  20.  1969;  I 
know  the  Senator  wishes  him  further 
success  in  negotiations,  which  would  be 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  does  not  answer 
the  question  we  have  before  us  this  af- 
ternoon. The  discussion  .started  when 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  started  express- 
ing views  in  terms  of  this  action  20  miles 
west  of  Hanoi  with  respect  to  prisoners 
of  war. 

My  position  is  clear  on  the  matter  of 
this  war  and  the  right  of  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  criiiclze.  I  have  expressed  my  po- 
sition on  our  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  I  have  commended  the  President 
when  I  felt  he  should  be  commended. 
and  I  have  expressed  criticism  when  I 
felt  it  was  Justified,  and  quite  frankly.  I 
think  it  is  justified  by  the  action  reported 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Further  repetition  would  not 
serve  any  purpose  at  this  point  unless  the 
total  war  is  discussed.  In  fairness.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  we  cannot  talk  about  the 
action  today,  last  week,  or  last  year, 
without  recognizing  this  war  was  started 
many  years  ago;  that  had  it  not  been  for 
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sending  combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
In  1963,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
search  and  rescue  mission  over  the  week- 
end, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  e.xpan- 
sion  of  the  war  in  the  1960's.  the  Issue 
would  be  much  simpler  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  is:  Does  the 
Senator  consider  the  total  war  or  does 
the  Senator  consider  it  on  a  day-to-day 

basis? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  remarked 
earlier  about  the  operation  which  we 
have  addressed  ourselves  to.  If  the  Sena- 
tor Is  prepared  to  talk  about  the  total 
war.  I  have  stated  my  position  and  I  am 
ready  to  state  it  again.  I  thought  the  to- 
tal matter  was  expressed  very  well  in 
the  marvelous  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  today.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  statement  of  the  President  in  tak- 
ing office  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  this 
war.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
discussed  that  plan  line  by  line  and 
in  detail.  It  remains  to  be  rebutted  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  or  any  other 
administration  supporters.  That  was 
about  as  fine  a  detailed  statement  as  has 
been  made  of  our  Involvement  over  there, 
contrasted  with  wliat  this  administration 
pledged. 

If  the  Senator  Is  looking  for  a  com- 
ment by  me  on  whether  mistakes  were 
made  by  Democratic  administrations 
during  the  1960's,  I  say,  "Amen.  There 
certainly  were." 

The  question  now  is.  as  I  think  what 
was  stated  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  let  us  look  at  the  record  in 
terms  of  this  administration,  and  In 
terms  of  its  pledges  in  the  campaign. 
That  has  not  been  rebutted. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  in  fur- 
ther detail  the  Senator's  earlier  state- 
ment, although  I  think  we  have  covered 
it  adequately.  I  would  be  glad  to/emain 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  reniatri? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  bring  the  debate  back 
into  proper  perspective,  I  return  to  one 
statement  made  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  who  stated: 

American  prisoners  continue  to  languish 
In  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam, 

I  called  attention  to  efforts  made  by  a 
certain  rescue  operation  to  rescue  Amer- 
ican prisoners.  I  pointed  out  there  was 
a  continuing  effort  by  this  administra- 
tion, by  our  Government,  to  protect 
American  forces  and  to  rescue  Ameri- 
cans who  were  held  capUve  for  many 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  as  he 
did  an  hour  ago:  This  is  an  obligation 
we  have.  It  is  a  continuing  obligation  I 
applaud  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and 
those  who  participated  and  trust  further 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  aiid  those  missing 
in  action. 


ADJOURNMENT       OP       THE       TWO 
HOUSES      OF      CONGRESS      FOR 
THANKSGIVINO  HOLIDAY 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
786. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Spong).  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Concurrent  Resolution  786 
wlileh  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  ius.  788 
Sesolved  bji  the  Home  o/  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurrtnj) .  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  Novemlwr 
25.  1970.  It  stand  adjourned  untu  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  November  30,  1970. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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There  being  no  objectioiL  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  KEIWEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  3  strike  out  the  House" 
and  Insert  "Congress". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  786> ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

Resolred  by  the  House  o/  RepresentnUi  rn 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  wben  Con- 
gress adjourns  on  Wednesday,  November  25, 
IB70.  It  stand  adjourned  until  ta  o'clocK 
meridian.  Monday.  November  30,  1B70. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  Im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Ancini  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PnoxMnir)  be  recognized 
tor  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  in  accordance  with  tlie 
previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
November  24,  1970,  at  10  am. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUN(JIL  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS,  INC.,  DEDICATED  TO 
IMPORTANT  GOALS  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MABaACTmSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Leglalative  CouncU  for  Older 
Americans,  Inc.,  is  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  Senior  Power  as  a  means 
of  attaining  a  better  life  for  senior 
citizens.  I  call  to  my  colleagues*  attention 
the  Important  goals  to  which  these 
citizens  are  dedicated : 

LeouLATZvz  CouMca.  ro8 

OLiwm  AuzRiCAMs,  Inc., 
Bo$ton,  Mass.,  November  17, 1970. 
The  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Amer- 
icana,  Inc..   a  BoBton-bftsed  senior  cltlaena 
organization,   u  dedicated   to  the  propoal- 


tlon  that  Amerlca'a  twenty  mllUon  senior 
cltteem  are  enUUed  to  share  In  the  American 
standard  of  living.  To  that  end,  we  propose: 

KmSEMENT   INCOME 

The  enactment  of  social  security  during 
the  depression  years  was  a  recognition  by  our 
nation  that  a  planned  retirement  income 
maintenance  plan  was  an  essenuai  Ingredient 
In  our  economy.  When  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  social 
security  act  Into  law  he  commented.  "We 
hove  laid  the  cornerstone  for  security  for  our 
older  citizens."  However,  something  has 
happened  and  we  have  not  built  the  struc- 
ture on  this  cornerstone.  The  deteriorating 
social  and  economic  position  of  our  retired 
population  demands  that  we  l>egln  imme- 
dlately  to  modernize  and  streamline  our 
social  security  complex.  The  pajTolI  tax  has 
become  regressive  and  Is  no  longer  a  suf- 
ficient base  to  finance  an  adequate  retire- 
ment Income  system.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  become  a  financial  partner  in  this 
fleld  by  adding  a  new  ftnanclal  dimension  to 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  The  first 
step  Is  to  divert  funds  from  the  general 
revenues   to  supplement   the  payroll   taxes 


until  we  achieve  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  employee  pays  one-third  of  the  pension 
fund,  the  employer  one-third  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  one-third.  Only  then  will 
human  needs  become  the  dominant  con- 
sideration In  meeting  the  requirements  of 
our  Elders  whose  lives  have  been  revolmion- 
Ized  by  Involuntary  retirement,  inflation, 
and  the  Increased  life  spaa. 

LOW-   AND  HODCRATK-COST  HOUSING 

A  large  segment  of  our  older  cltlzeii.s  Is 
raced  with  the  problem  of  subsundnrd  hoiiL- 
tng.  The  home  environment  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  retired  person.  He  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  In  the  home  and  the 
environment  factors  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  his  health,  mental  outlook  and  his 
general  welfare. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  private  scg- 
meni  will  not  build  the  required  housing 
for  our  low-  and  moderate- Income  Elders, 
It  Is.  therefore,  the  Job  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  non-profit  organhsatlons  to  flU 
this  void  In  our  lives.  States  and  municipali- 
ties   oan   also   share   In   this   great   task. 

We  need  homes  and  we  need  them  now  I 
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MEDICAL   CAU 

Medlcsre  was  an  Important  forward  itep 
In  the  problem  of  bealtb  care  for  senior  cIU- 
zens.  However,  it  ne«da  drastic  revision  to  fill 
111  the  service  gaps  such  &s  prescriptions,  den- 
tures and  ocher  servlccB  presently  omitted 
In  the  Medicare  program.  Moreover,  the  rl8- 
ing  cost  of  Medicare  and  the  various  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  plans  now  threat- 
en to  drive  thousands  of  Elders  on  the  rolls 
of  cbarlty  medical  plans.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion ts  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan 
which  will  Incorporate  Medicare  and  give 
ouf  senior  citizens  complete  medical  pro- 
tection. 

EMPI^TMENT 

Millions  of  senior  citizens  possess  the 
slUlls.  experience  and  energy  to  continue 
their  contribution  to  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry.  However,  we  have  practically 
been  banished  from  private  Industry  and 
government  plans  to  provide  ser\'tce  oppor- 
runlties  to  Older  Americana  have  been  too 
fragmented  and  too  insignificant  to  have  an 
Impact  on  this  serious  matter.  A  National 
Senior  Service  Volunteer  Corps  which  will 
provide  additional  funds  and  opportunities 
for  services  to  Elders,  to  children,  and  to  the 
nation  In  general,  should  engage  tbe  Im- 
mediate attention  and  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

TJje  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans, Inc.,  Is  building  Senior  Power  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  enumerated  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs.  We  Invite  all  Americans  who 
believe  that  the  generation  which  did  so 
much  to  build  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
America  la  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  to  Join  with  us  In  this  great 
American  crusade. 

Frank  J.  Manning. 

President. 


PAUSE  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber 29.  during  the  recess  of  the  Cortgress, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Kiwsnig  Club  of  Danville.  III.  Once  a 
year  the  club  affords  me  this  opportunity 
to  address  them  on  current  national  and 
international  problems  and  proposed  so- 
lutions. I  look  forward  to  these  occasions, 
when  aU  political  considerations  are  set 
aside  and  we  simply  endeavor  to  examine, 
as  objectively  as  we  know  how,  what  has 
transpired  and  is  likely  to  transpire  in 
Congress  and  in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. 

My  remarks  on  these  occasions  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  report  from 
Washington — a  nonpartisan  accounting 
of  my  stewardship  over  the  Interests  of 
the  people  I  represent. 

At  the  meeting  last  October  the  club 
called  my  attention  to  a  "Pause  for 
peace"  resolution  that  they  had  adopted. 
It  provided  that  at  each  regular  club 
meeting,  prior  to  the  Invocation,  there 
would  be  a  IS-second  period  of  silent 
meditation  on  world  peace  as  our  com- 
mon goal  and  what  each  of  us  might  do 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  am  putting  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  You  wffl  note  that  tbe 
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Danville  Kiwanls  Club  seeks  to  have  this 
same  resolution  adopted  by  all  Klwanis 
Clubs.  This  in  itself  is  a  contribution  to 
the  realization  of  world  peace  and  of  it- 
self bespeaks  the  vision  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  members  of  the  club  of  Dan- 
vUle,  ni.  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  call  this 
patriotic  action  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress: 

RESOLimON 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ot  the 
Klwanis  Ciub  of  I>anvUle.  niinola,  U.SJ^.: 

Whereas  World  Peace  should  tie  the  goal  of 
all  mankind,  and 

Whereas  KIwanlB  International  and  each 
Klwanis  Club  throughout  the  world  should 
dedicate  Itself  to  achieve  worthy  goals,  and 

Wher«as  each  Klwanlan  and  Klwanis  Club 
should  become  Involved  In  attaining  such 
worthy  goals:  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  each  Klwanis  Club 
adoot  a  "Pause  for  Peace"  IS-second  period 
ot  silent  personal  meditation  prior  to  the 
invocation  at  each  regular  Club  meeting,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  each  Klwanis 
Club,  upon  adoption  ot  the  "Pause  tor  Peace", 
endorse  Us  name  upon  this  resolution  and 
thru  an  Interclub  visit  present  same  resolu- 
tion to  another  Klwanis  Club  In  order  that 
the  power  of  Klwanis  and  Its  membership 
might  be  directed  toward  the  cause  of  World 
Peace. 

We  the  undersigned  Klwanis  Clubs,  endorse 
the  above  resolution. 

Resolution  Endorsement 

Upon  completion  of  the  space  for  eudone- 
ment  upon  this  re-solution.  it  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Klwanis  aub  of  Danville  Illi- 
nois 61832.  n.S.A..  for  presentation  to  tbe 
Resolutions  Committee  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Klwanis  International  In  order 
that  the  "Pause  for  Peace"  might  be  oRlclally 
adopted  as  a  project  effort  of  Klwanis. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  PLEDGE 
OP  ALLEOLANCE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
printed  in  the  Prescot.  Courier  on  Vet- 
erans' Day  was  an  interpretation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  by  Mrs. 
Flaimery's  First  Grade  at  Washington 
School.  I  would  Uke  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  its  simplicity  and  beauty: 
What  Does  the  Piedoe  or  AiiEoiANCE  Mean? 
(By  Alex  Perkins) 

(Enrros's  Note:  When  pondering  over  what 
to  print  on  Veterans'  Day.  we  ran  across  the 
following  Interpretations  of  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance  To  The  Flag"  from  Mrs.  Plannery's 
First  Orade  at  Washington  School — wouldn't 
It  be  great  if  all  people  of  the  world  were  as 
unafraid  to  speak  the  truth  as  six  and  seven- 
year-olds?  > 

/—Means  anyone  who  lives  in  the  United 
States.  Sven  Holt. 

Pledge — Is  a  promise.  If  you  make  a  prom- 
ise you  should  keep  It.  Chris  Spackey. 

AUegiaTice — Means  loyalty.  Tou  are  a  good 
friend  to  the  United  States,  cniarlte  McCor- 
mlck. 

To  r/ie— Just  this  one  flag,  not  the  flag  of 
any  other  Country.  Pablo  Alvarez. 

Flag — White  Is  for  honesty,  red  Is  for  the 
blood  of  Americans,  blue  Is  for  being  a  good 
friend.  Terry  Ford. 

Of — Our  flag  stands  for  our  Country  and 
no  other  one.  Jim  Scofleld. 
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The  United  States— Tbtn  are  50  states  but 
we  are  one  together  under  one  leader.  Scott 
Boerner. 

O/  ^mcricc— We  are  Americans  but  our 
Country  Is  a  part  of  North  America.  Lewis 
Pendergast. 

Ana  to  f/ic— Besides  the  flag  we  pledge  al- 
legiance to  our  government.  Danny  Tom- 
llnson. 

Kepublie—Tbut  U  a  kind  of  government 
where  there  Is  a  President  that  we  vote  for 
Joanne  Sudbrlnk. 

For  irhicft  f(  stondj— The  Hug  makes  us 
think  of  the  USA.  We  don't  have  a  king  or 
dictator.  Dan  Soriano. 

One  Wat  ion— 50  states  together  In  one 
country  with  lou  of  dllTerent  people.  Pamela 
ott. 

Under  God— The  men  who  began  our  Coun- 
try prayed  to  God.  and  we  stul  do.  Dawn 
Boraskl. 

/nd(fliiwe_That  means  you  can't  break 
our  Country  apart.  Laurie  Despalh. 

With,  liftert^i— We  are  free  to  do  what  we 
want  to.  except  if  It  Is  against  tht  law.  Tina 
Witson. 

And  iusttce— la  our  Country  people  are 
t.-eatcd  fair  and  we  don't  cheat.  Karen  BrocU. 

For  oil— Everybody  In  the  United  States 
gets  liberty  and  Justice.  Grace  Madrid. 

»  

THE  SUPPRESSED  REPORT— A  CASE 
OP  POSSIBLE  JUDICIAL  PREJUDICE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALtrOKNlA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniluy,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No. 
78.  Federalist  Paper.  Alexander  HamUton 
said: 

Making  the  proper  deductions  for  the 
ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature,  the 
number  (of  Justices)  must  be  still  smaller 
of  those  who  unite  the  requisite  Integrity 
with  tbe  requisite  knowledge. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  a  Federal  Judge  has  issued  a  per- 
manent injunction  against  the  public 
printing  of  a  report  compiled  by  a  duly 
authorized  congressional  committee. 

Congre-ssionai  investigations  serve  sev- 
eral purposes.  In  th.e  first  place,  the  Con- 
gress must  inform  itself  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  existing  laws  are  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people.  The  Congress 
must  liave  the  investigatory  power  if  it 
is  to  c.trry  out  the  duties  for  wliich  it  was 
established. 

Congressional  invesUgatlons  also  act 
as  a  check  on  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  fact  that  the  various 
executive  departments  are  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  Congress  serves  as  a  brake  on 
some  of  the  more  outstandingly  bad 
schemes  devLsed  by  shortsighted  bureau- 
crats and  arrogant  pseudo-intellectuals. 
Some  of  the  recent  reports  emanating 
from  Presidential  commissions  show  how 
far  into  fantasyland  those  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  voters  can  wander. 

The  third  function  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  performed  by  congressional 
investigations  is  getting  information  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  who  otherwise 
would  be  forced  to  rely  almost  entirely 
on  the  mass  media,  now  controlled  to  a 
large  extent  by  people  of  "radical-liberal" 
inclinations.  This  is  the  congressional  in- 
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vestigatory  ftmctlon  at  wiiich  the  recent 
Federal  court  decision  has  struck. 

Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  has  decreed  tliat 
while  the  list  of  college  speakers  attached 
to  revolutionary  organizations — see  my 
newsletter  70-17  "Campus  Violence  and 
the  War" — can  be  printed  in  the  CoK- 
CRESsioNAi.  Record,  llie  price  of  wiiich  re- 
cently tripled,  the  Public  Printers  cannot 
make  this  information  available  to  the 
general  public.  Judge  Gesell  has  decided 
that  the  American  people  should  not 
have  access  to  this  much-needed  infor- 
mation through  the  regular  channels 
wlilch  exist  for  the  dissemination  of 
material  which  their  elected  representa- 
tives regard  as  vitally  Important.  It  is  a 
clear  case  of  censorship. 

The  reasoning  exhibited  in  Judge 
Gesell's  decision— HentofT  et  al.  against 
Richard  H.  Ichord  et  al. — is  incredibly 
twisted.  In  fact  It  Is  even  worse  than  that 
revealed  In  the  "aesell  report."  a  Presi- 
dential commission  report  issued  in  1963 
with  equal  opportunity  in  tlie  armed 
forces.  Gerhard  Gesell  was  Chairman  of 
this  "distinguished  panel"  which  included 
such  notables  as  Abe  Fortas.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Implementation  of  the  findings 
of  this  commission  lias  been  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  increasingly  poor 
morale  and  growing  racial  violence  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  If  the  Judge's  decision 
in  the  case  under  discussion  stands,  it 
will  have  even  graver  effects. 

In  finding  against  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  Judge  Ges- 
ell says  that  the  publicaUon  of  this  com- 
mittee's report  will  tend  to  inliiblt  "free 
speech."  The  use  of  the  term  "free 
speech"  in  this  case  is  somewhat  uonic. 
One  of  the  major  points  the  committee 
wished  to  make  was  tliat  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  was  being  dispensed 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  to  various 
persons  preaching  revolution.  Nat  Hent- 
ofT. the  individual  represented  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  the  suit 
against  the  congressional  committee  re- 
ceived $4,700  for  the  four  free  speeches 
he  is  listed  as  having  made. 

Judge  Gesell  seems  to  think  that  re- 
sponsible college  admlnistratora  might, 
in  the  light  of  the  Information  presented 
by  the  committee,  think  tviXce  about  pay- 
ing speakers  to  radicalize  their  students 
He  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  unfair  to  the 
levoluUonaries.  He  seems  to  feel  that 
their  right  to  indoctrinate  young  people 
to  hate  their  country  and  their  form  of 
government  stands  above  the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  to  know  who 
the  sowers  of  hate  are.  and  how  much 
they  are  being  paid.  Therefore  he  has 
ruled  that  the  list  voluntarily  suppUed 
by  various  colleges  and  universities  may 
not  be  distributed  through  the  regular 
channels. 

Existing  legal  precedent  is  flatly  con- 
trary to  Judge  Gesells  opinion.  In  1958 
a  panel  of  three  Federal  Judges  decideti 
in  a  similar  case  that  "we  have  no  more 
authority  to  prevent  Congress,  or  a  com- 
mittee or  a  public  officer  acting  at  the 
express  direction  of  Congress,  from  pub- 
lishing a  document  than  to  prevent  them 
fiom  publishing  the  Cokoressional 
Record."  Exactly. 
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If  Gesell's  decision  is  upheld,  there  is 
no  telling  how  far  it  may  lead.  For  the 
past  several  years  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
been  testifying  to  the  burgeoning  influx 
of  Communist  speakers  on  the  college 
campuses.  His  annual  testimony  is 
printed  at  public  expense  and  distrib- 
uted to  interested  citizens.  Under  the 
Gesell  decision,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  could  no  longer  be  done. 

The  interesting  question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  Judge  Gesell  should  have 
disqualified  himself  from  deciding  tills 
particular  case,  since  his  father.  Arnold 
GeseU.  was  once  listed  in  a  previous  re- 
port by  the  same  committee  whose  re- 
port he  is  trying  to  suppress,  as  a 
speaker  at  a  conference  organized  by  a 
group  which  the  Attorney  General  had 
declared  Communist  and  subversive. 

If  anything  can  awaken  Congress  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  erosion  of  its  power 
which  has  been  going  on  since  1933  it 
will  be  this  decision. 
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THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  BEING  AN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

op    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Moniay.  November  23,  1970 


THE  SHINING  STAR  OF  CHRISTMAS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOCratANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

yiT.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Voltz.  a 
teacher  in  the  Orleans  Parish  Public 
School  System,  has  written  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Shining  Star  of  Christmas." 
which  contains  an  important  message 
for  all  of  us. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  we  have 
men  of  his  caliber  educating  our  young 
people  today.  We  can  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence  with  men  like  Mr.  Voltz 
molding  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
poetic  message  expressed  by  Mr.  Voltz, 
I  want  to  include  his  effort  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  point: 

The  Shining  Star  of  Christmas 
(By  Henry  T.  VoltK) 
I 
Amidist  the  Joys  of  Cbrlstmas 

WUh  holly  end  mistletoe. 
Let's  not  forget  Its  meaning 
In  the  lustre  of  the  glow. 
So  give  your  fellowmiin  today 
God's  gifts  of  hope  and  love 
That  He  gave  our  country  long  ago 
With  the  olive  branch  and  dove, 
n 
May  the  guiding  star  of  Christmas 

That  shoue  bright  that  holy  night. 
Give  our  country  Thy  protection 

Lasting  through  each  morning's  light. 
Let  it  guide  all  nations*  freedoms. 

Cleau&e  the  world  of  fear  and  hate 
Thanking  God  for  our  own  homeland — 
Always  help  us  keep  it  great. 

lU 

Keep  the  Shining  star  of  Christmas 

With  our  flag's  red.  white,  and  blue. 
Let  us  welcome  Christ  the  Savior 

As  we  honor  our  country  too; 
L«t  the  stars  in  our  Old  Glory 

Shine  as  one  on  Bethlehem 
And  thank  God  for  our  great  country — 

Never  Let  the  Star  Grow  Dlml 


Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  constituents  brought  to  my  attention 
a  speech  given  by  Maj.  Harry  Pawlik  of 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  to  newly  natural- 
ized American  citizens  in  the  Federal 
Court  in  Las  Vi-^a^s.  Nev..  on  September 
17.  1970.  After  reading  a  copy  of  -the 
speech.  I  felt  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
many  others  to  read  this  very  fine  state- 
ment coucernine  the  privilege  of  belns 
an  American.  The  following  is  a  text 
of  that  speech: 

Maj.  Harry  Pawlik's  Speech 
Your  Honor.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is 
nn  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  share  this 
memorable  moment  with  you,  our  new 
American  Citizens.  Twenty-three  years  ago 
on  the  22  of  September  1947  I  came  to  this 
great  Free  Country.  On  the  17  of  July  I95:J, 
I  had  my  memorable  moment.  On  tli.-it 
morning  I  raised  my  right  hand,  took  an 
oath,  and  became  a  part  owner  of  the  great- 
est free  nation  in  the  world.  Today  you  have 
joined  that  partnership  which  we  share  wiUi 
some  200  million  fellow  American  cltlzem.. 
With  this  partnership,  you  have  intierited 
numerous  privileges,  rights,  and  freedoniE  as 
well  .is  some  obligations. 

The  God  who  gave  us  life  also  gave  ug 
liberty.  There  Is  a  voice  In  the  sonl  of  every 
human  being  that  cries  out  to  be  free 
America  has  answered  that  voice  of  many 
languages.  Today,  that  voice  U  again  an- 
swered In  several  different  languages  In  this 
Court  Room. 

As  new  American  cltlaens,  vou  are  now 
entering  a  way  of  life  and  freedom  called 
Democracy.  It  recognlces  liberty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  determine  Uie  course  of  his  own 
actions,  subject  only  to  restrictions  the  same 
for  all.  Democracy  allows  every  citizen  to  go 
as  far  as  amblUon,  ability,  knowledge,  and 
skill  will  permit. 

With  your  citizenship,  you  have  In- 
herited some  precious  rights  and  freedoms 
You  have  the  right  to  pursue  a  happy  life— 
you  can  vote  for  the  person  of  your  choice— 
each  citizen  has  the  rtght  to  accumulate 
property  and  possessions — and  you  have  the 
right  to  a  Just  and  speedy  trial  by  Jury. 
Under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  have  guaran- 
teed to  us  what  we  call  the  big  four  free- 
doms: Freedom  of  Religion,  Speech,  Prcst. 
and  Assembly. 

Each  citizen  is  guaranteed  Ihc  right  to 
worship  as  he  sees  fit. 

Each  ciUzen  has  the  right,  to  say  what  he 
pleases  as  long  as  he  does  not  barm  otherfi. 
We  have  a  press  which  Is  free  to  print  ihc 
news  without  fear  of  government  action. 

And  you  and  I  have  the  right  to  get  to- 
gether and  ask  Congress  to  write  new  lans 
or  abolish  old  ones. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  but  it 
also  suggests  that  each  cltiwn  would  hR\e 
to  make  certain  sncrlfices  In  order  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  his  freedom.  He  will  have 
to  pay  taxes,  submit  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
Jortty.  and  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
might  even  be  required  to  bear  arms  In  de- 
fense of  his  country.  Freedom  has  never  been 
free.  It  has  always  been  very  costly.  Over  a 
million  of  oin-  countrymen  have  died  for  u. 
Freedom  always  has  to  be  earned. 

A«  new  American  citizens,  you  should  be 
glad  to  be  free  to  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  pray 
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and  love  and  Uv«  u  you  desire,  as  you  be- 
lieve. Rlghu.  freedoms,  and  privileges  will 
»oon  become  a  part  of  your  everyday  life — 
you  ehotild  never  take  Uiem  for  gr&Bted.  You 
have  inhentod  these  right* — freedoms  and 
prlvllegea  from  generations  of  men  and 
women  wh<f  valued  them  enough  to  work 
and  to  fight  for  them  through  hardship  and 
Suffering. 

Their  work,  hardships,  and  suffering 
should  not  have  l>een  in  vain.  In  these  mod- 
ern and  sophisticated  times,  many  people 
seem  to  get  embarrassed  at  the  words  patrl- 
otlim  and  service  for  our  country.  I  am  not 
one  of  these  persons— I  hope  that  you  wiu 
never  be.  Patriottsm  to  me  is  a  conviction 
that  what  I  am  upholding  and  preserving  is 
right.  Patriotism  isn't  marchmg  behind  a 
band  and  throwing  out  your  chest.  It  isn't 

a  flash  of  fireworks  one  day  of  the  year 

nor  ts  It  found  In  the  screams  of  a  crowd. 
Patriotism  to  the  sum  of  the  three  cardinal 
vlrtiiea:    Paith,  Hope,  a  d  Chanty. 

Palth  In  the  principles  of  oxir  Oovermneot. 
Hope  In  the  future  of  our  Country. 
Charity    toward    all    and    malice    toward 
none. 

Partlotism  Is  loving  one"  country,  respect- 
ing ltd  traditlon.s.  and  honoring  its  people,  be 
they  rich  or  poor,  white  or  colored,  young  or 
old.  Patriotism  Is  standing  firm  and  unselfish 
for  the  right,  for  the  common  good,  and  the 
people  and  well-being  of  all— sacrificing  your- 
ce!f  If  need  be  and  standing  unafraid  against 
oil  opposition. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  am  proud  to  live  In 
TJils  great  land  of"  ours— a  land  where  there 
Is  always  the  chance  to  dream  and  then  work 
till  those  dreams  come  true.  I  value  highly 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  professional 
among  profcssloniils  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  our  country.  I  will  endure  many 
hard.<ihlpB  for  my  beliefs  and  love  for  my 
country.  I  owe  freedom  and  the  chance  for 
a  new  life  to  this  great  nation.  America  Is 
our  country,  yours  and  mine,  all  fifty  states 
of  It.  We  .are  heirs  to  a  brave  and  Godly 
Heritage.  With  so  much,  we  have  responsibil- 
ity. Government  by  the  people  means  Gov- 
ernment by  you  and  by  me.  Its  successful 
JuncUonlng  demands  tliat  every  citizen  carry 
out  his  obligation  to  make  It  woric  We  must 
care  for  our  cotmtry.  keep  It  strong  and 
beautuui.  perpetuate  Its  freedom,  and  pre- 
eene  otir  nation's  position  as  the  number 
one  free  country  m  aU  the  world.  We  must 
work  hard  and  dream  big.  and  keep  the 
torch  of  Freedom  burning. 

This  great  land  Is  our  land,  yours  and 
mine — we  are  Americana.  Thank  you  and  best 
of  luck  always. 
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tent  that  reglonallzatlon  reduces  the  pro- 
fessional Integrity  and  independence  of 
the  program  it  does  a  disservice  to  the 
very  people  whom  the  program  la  in- 
tended to  benefit. 

I  strongly  urge  that  OEO  reconsider  its 
recently  Issued  regulations  and  restore 
the  legal  services  program  to  the  Inde- 
pendence which  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires it  to  have. 


EXTENSION  OP  n.S.  FISHERY 
LIMITS 
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LEpAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

flON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

^  or   NEW    TOUC 

ra  THE  H003E  OP  REP^^ENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York..  Mr.  Spealcer. 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Terry  Lenzner  and 
Mr.  Frank  Jones  from  the  OEO  legal 
services  program  this  past  weekend  Is 
most  regrettable. 

Contrary  to  the  best  advice  in  the 
country,  the  legal  services  program  has 
been  regionalized  and  demasculated. 

This  acquiescence  to  local  political 
pressure  will  increasingly  prevent  OEO 
from  vigorously  asserting  the  legal  rights 
of  the  poor. 

1  am  extremely  concerned  that  the 
legal  services  program,  which  U  badly 
needed  In  our  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties, will  no  longer  be  able  effectively  to 
promote  tlie  best  Interests  of  its  clients 
in  politically  sensitive  areas.  To  the  ex- 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASSUNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  conservation 
of  our  coastal  fishery  resources  is  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  U.S.  citizens,  both 
economically  and  as  a  source  of  food. 
It  was  with  considerable  apprehension 
several  years  ago  that  we  first  viewed 
the  appearance  of  Japanese  and  Russian 
fishing  fleets  oS  the  coast  of  Alaska.  As 
time  went  by  and  these  foreign  fishery 
operations  steadily  expanded  their  ef- 
forts to  Include  all  species  of  fish  on  the 
entire  Pacific  coast,  the  matter  of  con- 
servation became  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant Federal  legiolation.  This  legislation 
provided  for  a  12-mile  fishery  zone— an 
extension  of  9  miles  seaward  in  addition 
to  our  3-mile  territorial  waters. 

We  said  at  the  time  that  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  by  no 
means  sulBcient  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  coastal  stocks  of  fish.  The  problem 
was  extremely  serious  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  12-miIe  limit,  but  it 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  today. 

In  my  district,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's 
Onion  has  set  forth  a  policy  in  this  re- 
gard which  is  of  Interest  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  I  Insert  this  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Extension  or  U.S.  PisRmT  Laura 
Recognition  of  conierTBtlon  la  waters  out- 
side present  terrltorlai  waters  came  to  a 
head  at  the  Law-o(-tbe-Sea  Conference  held 
in  Oeneva.  Switzerland,  In  1958.  Out  ol  that 
conJerence  came  four  apecinc  conventions, 
one  of  which  deals  apeclflcaU;  with  tlie  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resouroes  of  the 
High  Seas  This  convention  recognizes  the 
rights  of  all  nations  to  flah  on  the  high  seas 
but  It  also  recognizes  that  a  coastal  state 
has  a  special  Interest  in  its  coastal  Oaherlss, 
and  Imposes  aa  obligation  on  parttcipatlQg 
nations  to  meet  with  such  coastal  states  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  peruin- 
Ing  to  conservation. 

Nations  wtilch  are  not  signatories  to  the 
convention  are  not  bound  by  or  under  ob- 
ligation to  adhere  to  regulations  enacted  by 
the  coastal  states.  The  n.SS.R.  and  Japan 
are  not  signatories  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion dealing  with  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  on  the  High  Seas:  consequently, 
31.000  miles  of  shoreline  in  Alaska  as  well  as 
the  coastlines  of  Waslilngton,  Oregon  and 
California  are  wltbout  any  protecUon  con- 
servation Ki.i<  outside  the  I3-mlle  limit,  ej- 
cept  for  some  buateral  agreements,  which. 
In  themselves,  are  not  adequate  to  do  the 
Job. 

Bilatenl  agreemenu  with  Japan  and  the 
Sovleu  which  are  now  in  existence  Involve 
king  crab  which  has  been  badly  overdshed. 
as  well  aa  atwtentloa  from  fishing  In  certsln 
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areas  where  Pacific  perota  and  rockflsh  liaT* 
experienced  depletion. 

While  quotas  on  king  crab  have  been  es- 
tablished, limiting  Japan  and  Russia  to  a 
speclflo  number  of  casas.  these  quotas  do  not 
include  Incidental  catches  of  ciuba  which 
are  caught  In  the  foreign  vacuum  cleaner 
dragging  operations.  Consequently,  the  take 
of  this  valuable  specie  of  shell  flsh  far  ex- 
ceeds reasonable  llmlu  required  by  con- 
servation and  we  can  expect  further  deteri- 
oration of  the  crab  population  In  the  Bering 
Sea  area. 

Other  bilateral  agreemenu  are  of  short 
duraUon,  and  while  helpful  durUig  their  pe- 
riod of  existence,  actually  they  are  unable  to 
stop  foreign  nations,  once  a  stock  has  been 
rebuilt,  from  again  wiping  out  the  fruits  of 
our  conservaUon  by  the  tremendous  fishing 
effort  they  are  able  to  exert. 

In  any  event,  the  bilateral  agreements  as 
we  see  them  can  only  serve  as  a  stopgap 
measure  and  have  lltUe  or  no  InSuenee  on 
over-all  conservation  of  Pacific  stocks  of 
flsh. 

While  our  figures  on  foreign  fishery  activi- 
ties on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  by  no  means 
complete,  the  Russian  and  Japanese  catches 
run  Into  billions  of  poiuds.  The  species 
fished  upon  Involve  every  type  ol  bottom 
fish,  such  as,  cod,  sable-fish,  sole,  fioiuder, 
rockfl.sh,  pollock.  Pacific  perch,  etc.  Foreign 
fishery  operations  for  herring  In  Eastern 
Bering  Sea  are  becoming  man  extensive 
every  year.  The  fisheries  conducted  by  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  also  Involve  crab  and  shrimp 
as  well  as  a  large  fishery  on  hake.  Incidental 
catches  of  king  crab  and  halibut  aie  a  oon- 
trlbutUig  factor  to  the  depletion  of  those 
species. 

The  Japanese  have  declared  their  inten- 
tions to  start  a  new  fishery  m  1971  on  saury 
This  fishery  will  Involve  thirty-three  vessels 
ranguig  from  300  to  600  tons  each.  We  can 
expect  a  algnlflcant  decrease  m  saury  once 
this  operation  geu  under  way. 

During  the  year  1969,  there  were  1M9  large 
fishing  vessels  of  foreign  nations  observed  oil 
the  coast  of  Alaska  So  for  In  1970,  the  figure 
Is  1161.  Of  course,  there  may  be  more,  but 
the  number  stated  here  has  been  definitely 
established  by  observation  conducted  tiy  the 
Bureau  of  CommercUl  Plsberles.  In  our  opin- 
ion, had  the  foreign  fishing  pressure  been  as 
heavy  off  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
as  we  have  seen  It  In  Alaska  the  Congres- 
sional delegations  from  these  states  would 
have  Uken  more  Interest  than  hss  been  the 
case  so  far.  with  pressure  building  up  and 
depletion  an  Imminent  factor,  it  behooves  all 
*•"  Coast  states  to  work  closely  together. 

There  are  definite  IndlcaUons  of  overfish. 
Ing  on  many  species  of  fish,  especUlly  rock- 
fish,  perch  and  king  crab.  The  halibut  re- 
source Is  not  going  to  survive  unless  Inciden- 
tal catches  can  be  regulated  and  sable  flsh 
wUl  eventually  become  another  casualty 

What  does  all  thla  flahlng  mean  m  terms  of 
our  future  supply  of  fish?  There  will  he  no 
future  supply  unless  the  public  beoomea  con- 
cerned enough  to  demand  a  national  policy 
which  will  provide  survival  for  United  States 
fishery  resources,  and  concerned  enough  to 
force  the  bureaucratic  setup,  wherever  It 
exists,  to  do  a  Job  Instead  of  polishing  their 
backsides  In  easy  cbalrs.  Recently,  in  puollo 
meetings  held  In  Oregon  and  Washington, 
members  of  Congress  and  other  government 
officials  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony— 
mainly  by  salmon  troUers — which  would  In- 
dicate a  number  of  violations  of  the  la-mlle 
limit  as  well  as  harassing  tactics  which 
placed  United  States'  fishermen's  Uvea  m 
danger,  and  caused  the  loea  of  considerable 
gear.  Allegations  were  also  made  that  salmon 
was  being  taken  In  large  numbers  by  tbe  for- 
eign fishermen,  and  there  were  many  other 
charges  of  encroachment  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

Violations  of  present  Oabery  Umlta  are  a 
serious  matter,  but  even  without  any  vlo- 
Utlons,  our  coastal  fisheries  are  being  dc- 
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pleted  by  overfishing  outside  the  12-mlle 
limit.  Therefore,  an  extended  fishery  limit  Is 
■not  only  desirable,  but  a  necessity.  Our  pro- 
posal on  this  would  be  full  jurisdiction  over 
all  ftsh  on  our  continental  shelf,  plus  200 
miles  where  the  shelf  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  resource. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  for  manage- 
ment control  for  conservation  purposes,  and 
In  cases  where  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  did  not 
ultiuze  the  resource,  foreign  fisheries  could 
be  aUowed  to  flsh  by  a  licensing  system  un- 
der conservation  rules  which  would  allow  the 
maintenance  of  the  resource  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis.  We  feel  this  is  a  rational  approach 
to  a  most  dlfiicult  problem,  and.  certainly  If 
steps  are  not  taken  in  time,  there  will'  be 
nothing  left  to  regulate  In  the  future. 

Available  Information  dictates  stern  meas- 
ures. We  are  aware  not  all  of  the  United 
States  fishing  Industry  Is  In  agreement  on 
the  measures  we  are  recommending,  but.  In 
the  final  analysis,  regardless  of  recommenda- 
tions by  Individuals  or  any  particular  group, 
our  national  policy  must  be  based  on  what 
best  serves  the  Interests  of  coiuiervatlon. 

We  are  basing  our  demands  for  extended 
fishery  limits  solely  on  conservation  and  not 
on  any  desire  to  gain  more  territorial  waters. 
We  do  not  believe  the  conservation  issue  can 
be  resolved  by  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations  because  twelve 
years  have  passed  since  the  Geneva  Conler- 
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With  concern  the  Inadequacy  of  present  ar- 
rangements for  the  protection  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  jfishery  resources  contiguous  to 
Ita  coasts,  and  In  view  of  the  potentially 
disturbing  effect  of  this  situation,  has  care- 
fully studied  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
Jurisdictional  basis  for  conservation  meas- 
ures and  International  cooperation  in  this 
fleld:  and 

"Whereas  such  fishery  resources  have  a 
special  Importance  to  coastal  communities 
ss  a  source  of  livelihood  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  food  and  industrial  resource:  and 

■•Whereas  the  progre-sslve  development  of 
new*  methods  and  techniques  contribute*^  to 
Intensified  fishing  over  wide  sea  are.ns  and 
In  certain  cases  seriously  threatens  Hsherles 
with  depletion;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
tect coostal  llshery  resources  from  destruc- 
tive exploitation,  hat-lng  due  regard  to  con- 
cUtlons  peculliir  to  each  region  and  situation 
and  to  the  special  rights  and  equities  oi  tiie 
coastal  Slate  and  any  oUier  State  which  may 
have  established  a  legitimate  Interest  there- 
in: 

■Now.  Therelore.  I  Harry  S,  Truman.  Presi- 
dent  of    tlie   United   States   of   America,   do  „ _ „   ...  „.„, 

hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of  the     to  provide  necessary  escapement,  thus  pUcing 
United   States   or   America  with   respect   to      the  United  States  in  the  position  of  con- 
coRsUl  Asheries  in  certain  areas  of  the  high      serving  for  the  benefit  of  fm-eign  nations 
*c**:  While  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  high 

lew  of  the  pressing  need  for  conserva-      '**^*  fishing  for  salmon,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
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mission  has  luid  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
the  Trl-Partlt«  Treaty,  the  record  wlU  ehow 
the  Commission  has  taken  a  strong  position 
in  each  of  its  annual  meetings  tJiat  there 
should  be  an  abstention  of  high  seas  fishing 
on  North  American  stocks  of  salmon.  The 
abstention  principle,  which  would  have  pre- 
cluded foreign  fishing  on  salmon  stocks  of 
North  American  origin,  was  Inserted  in  The 
treaty,  but,  due  to  nmblguouR  languafie.  u 
has  not  been  possible  to  implement  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  treaty.  Thus,  a  rather  sub- 
stantial part  of  North  Anierlcnn  stocks  nf 
salmon  have  been  harvested  by  the  JnpBne5e 
and  also  to  a  em:il1er  extent  by  South  Kor*-!!. 
We  esumate  33'r  of  the  Allowable  catch  in 
Bristol  Buy  has  been  tnken  by  these  nations. 
We  do  not  believe  In  high  seas  fishing  for 
salmon  becatise  such  fishing  violates  every 
principle  of  good  conservation.  We  believe 
Japan  is  fully  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  her 
own  milmon  proprtgatlon— and  so  Is  South 
Korea— but  they  should  harvest  their  own 
salmon  in  their  respective  ooai^tal  waters  and 
should  not  insist  upon  a  high  seas  fishery 
effort  which  is  not  only  harmful  to  con- 
eeriatlon  but  which  forces  United  States 
fishermen  to  abstain  from  fishing  in  orvler 


ence  In  1958  and  we  have,  as  yet.  been  un-      *.  ^  .  ^  ^  „ — -  — 

able  to  get  those  nations  which  arc  puttinR.        "  °"^  protection  of  fishery  resources,  the      ^^'^^  «"<^h  flahlng  does  take  place,  and  it  is 
the  most  fishing  pressure  on  us  to  ratlfv  the      Government  of  the  United  SUtes  regards  It      'w  these  reasons  conservation  rules  to  pro- 


!  most  Ashing  pressure  on  us  to  ratify  the 
convention  regarding  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  and.  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  convention,  lo  discuss 
conservation. 

No  responsible  person  or  agency  In  gov- 
ernment can  justify  destruction  of  our 
coastal  resources  by  following  a  do-nothing 
policy  or  a  policy  which  prolongs  the  agony 
of  depletion.  Questions  have  been  raised  on 
what  win  happen  to  our  North  Pacific  salmon 
If  we  adopt  the  continental  shelf  principle 
for  free-swlmming  fish  and  a  200-mlle  limit. 
Our  position  on  adequate  protection  for  sal- 
mon has  been  expressed  on  many  former 
occasions.  For  the  Information  of  those  who 
may  not  know  the  early  history  of  salmon 
and  United  States^  thinking  on  conservation. 
we  insert  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull's 
statement  of  November  22.  1937.  and  also 
the  Truman  Proclamation  of  1945: 

■Large  bodies  of  American  citizens  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  salmon  runs  of  Bristol 
Bay  and  elsewhere  In  Alaskan  waters  are 
an  American  resource;  that  the  salmon  fish- 
eries relate  to  and  are  linked  with  the  Amerl- 
can  continent,  particularly  the  Northwest 
area,  and  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  s&Imon  industry  is  In  fact  a  part  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast. 
The  fact  that  salmon  taken  from  waters  off 
the  Alaskan  coast  are  spawned  and  hatched 
In  American  inland  waters,  and  when  inter- 
cepted are  returmng  to  American  waters, 
adds  further  to  the  conviction  that  there 
is  m  these  resources  a  special  and  unmistaka- 
ble American  lnterest.s. 

"It  must  he  taken  as  a  sound  principle 
of  Justice  that  an  Industry  such  as  described 
which  has  been  buut  up  by  the  nationals 
of  one  country  cannot  In  fairness  be  left  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  American  government  believes  that 
the  right  of  obligation  to  i  rotect  the  Alat^kan 
salmon  fisheries  Is  not  only  overwhelmingly 
sustalnert  by  conditions  of  their  development 
and  perpetuaUon  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  regarded  as  important  to  the 
comity  of  the  nations  concerned." 

In  September,  1945.  President  Harry  8,  Tru- 
man issued  the  following  historic  proclama- 
tion ; 

poucr  OF  rH£  united  stiates   with   BESPECT 

TO    COASTAI,    FISHER2CS    IN    CESTAIN    AREAS    OF 
THE  HtCH  SEAS 

"Whereas  for  some  years  the  Government 
f^    the  United  SUtes  of  America  has  viewed 
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as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  in 
those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasw  of  the  United  States  wherein  fish- 
ing activities  have  been  or  In  the  future  may 
be  developed  and  maintained  on  a  substan- 
tial scale.  Where  such  activities  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  developed  and  maintained 
by  Its  nationals  alone,  the  United  States  re- 
gards It  as  proper  to  establish  explicitly 
bounded  conservation  zones  in  which  fish- 
ing activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  United  States. 
Where  such  activities  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  legitimately  developed  and 
maintained  Jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  nationals  of  other  States, 
explicitly  bounded  conservation  zones  may 
be  established  under  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  such  other  States; 
and  ail  fishing  activities  in  such  zones  shall 
be  subject  to  regulation  and  control  as  pro- 
vided In  such  agreements.  The  right  of  any 
state  to  establish  conservation  zones  off  Its 
shores  In  accordance  with  the  above  princi- 
ples Is  conceded,  provided  that  correspond- 
ing recognition  is  given  to  any  fishing  in- 
terests of  nationals  of  tiie  United  States 
which  may  exist  In  such  areas.  The  charac- 
ter as  high  seas  of  the  areas  in  which  such 
conservation  zones  are  established  and  the 
right  to  their  free  and  unimpeded  naviga- 
tion are  in  no  way  thus  affected. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

•Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  28lh 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  hundred  and  seventieth." 

HARRr  S.  TliuMaN. 

By  the  President: 

OeAN   ACHESOK. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
In  his  official  White  House  release.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said:  ".  ...  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  this  new  pohcy.  the  United 
States  win  be  able  to  protect  effectively,  for 
instance,  Ite  most  valuable  fishery,  that  for 
the  Alaska  salmon." 

We  are  In  accord  with  these  statements 
and  believe  our  position  in  estabUshing  fish- 
ery zones  for  conservation  purposes  does  not 
deviate  In  principle  from  what  President 
Truman  said  In  1945.  With  regard  to  salmon, 
we  have  claimed  ownership,  and  while  the 
Interniitionnl  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 


__  -J  pro- 
tect the  resource  must  be  established. 

While  there  are  some  questions  that  the 
continental  shelf  and  or  a  200-mile  limit  c.n 
fully  protect  North  American  salmon  stocks. 
it  most  certainly  will  offer  more  proteccion 
against  foreign  flsherJes  activities  for  salmon 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Japan  Is  the  only  country  of  potential  for- 
eign fisheries  for  salmon  with  which  we 
have  n  treaty.  We  believe  Japan,  with  her 
many  and  varied  fishery  interesu  on  the 
Pacific  Const,  would  have  to  give  most  seri- 
ous consideration  to  many  aspects  of  her 
fisheries  before  embarking  upon  a  course 
which  would  decimate  North  Pacific  salmon 
The  dire  predictions  of  what  foreign  im- 
tlons  would  do  if  the  United  States  lakes 
unilateral  action  and  extends  its  present 
lisherj'  zones,  have  come  from  our  spokesmen 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  not  from  any 
foreign  nations.  With  the  bargaining  lever 
of  the  continental  shelf  and  a  200-mile  limit, 
we  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  deal 
with  foreign  naUons  which  are  not  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  on  con8er\atlon_  We 
would  like  to  stress  that  our  entire  demands 
for  wider  fishery  limit*  are  mnde  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  conservaUon  and  because  we 
see  no  other  possibility  of  reaching  a  mean- 
ingful agreement  which  will  primarily  pro- 
vide conservation,  and  give  the  American 
fisherman  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  conservation. 

Government  proposals  are  pending  regard- 
ing conservation  of  coastal  fishery  ctocki^. 
but  after  careful  consideration  we  have  con- 
cluded that  we  must  reject  them  as  being  In- 
adequate to  furnish  the  protection  we  seek 
and  need  for  our  fisheries.  We  cannot  agree 
that  any  and  all  nations  have  equal  right  to 
exploit  and  utilize  resources  Immedlatelv  ad- 
jacent to  United  States  territorial  waters 
even  though  tliere  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
conservation.  TTie  methods  by  whicli  the 
conseri'utlon  measures  would  be  enforced  are 
cumbersome  to  say  the  least,  and  would  en- 
tail time-consuming  processes  which  would 
easily  lead  to  depletion  before  the  questlou 
was  resolved.  In  this  connection,  we  respec- 
tively suggest  that  both  our  naMonal  secu- 
rity as  well  as  the  future  economic  strength 
of  the  United  states  will,  in  a  large  measure, 
be  dependent  upon  the  minerals  and  living 
rec^ources  we  hr4ve  m  our  coastal  waters. 

Moreover.  In  addition  to  conservation, 
there  la  &  que^uun  of  utilization  on  our  part. 
United  States  interests  cannot  be  served  by 
providing   consen-atlon    of   our    coastal    re- 
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sources  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  natlonB.  We 
believe  In  securUi^  the  beneflta  for  the 
United  States  cltlsens  tint,  mud  tar  partlcl- 
fMiUne  nations  seooadly. 

The  steps  tentatively  proposed  by  govern- 
ment  sources  In  relation  to  our  fl^heiies  are 
no  doubt  designrd  to  provide  possible  ellml- 
naiion  of  objections  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  believe  we  most  certainly  can 
count  on  o^•J«:t^ona  U  we  try  to  aafefruard 
our  resources,  and  we  will  never  achieve 
worthwhile  results  If  we  are  more  concerned 
about  obJecUocu  than  we  are  In  preserving 
our  own  resources  for  our  own  people. 

It  would  appear  that  the  widening  of  our 
present  fishery  limits  is  too  simple  In  lu 
direct  approach  to  the  question,  as  far  as  our 
gcnemment  Is  concerned.  We  sUIl  believe  It 
Is  better  than  to  go  through  a  number  of 
intricate,  tUne-consumlug  legal  steps  wlilch 
have  to  involve  international  agreements  and 
which  can  be  prolonged  to  a  point  where 
conservation  will  suffer  irreparable  harm. 
1  The  United  States  is  new  dependent,  and 
will  become  more  so,  upon  foreign  sources 
for  nmny  Importnnt  rolnersls.  Unless  we  ss- 
sert  further  JurL&dicilon  over  our  continental 
shelf  for  mluerals  and  living  resources  alike, 
our  future  fisheries  supply  will  be  another 
Item  of  dependency.  The  generosity  of  the 
Uiuted  States  is  well-known  to  the  world. 
Wany  foreign  nations  have  been  dependent 
upon  our  goodwill  and  our  donaUous  to  re- 
build their  shattered  economies  and  to  help 
them  emerge  as  stable  arid  prosperous  coun- 
tries. 

We  cannot,  forever,  continue  the  giveaway 
without  running  short.  One  roust  wonder  now 
the  American  people  will  react  If  told  that 
our  valuable  Oshertes  resources  have  been  de- 
stroyed through  foreign  fisheries.  How  can 
responsible  people  In  go\erDinent  charged 
with  the  duties  of  preserving  our  ftahery 
stocks  explain  their  role  of  adhering  to  and 
foUowlug  policies  which  accomplish  depje- 

Perhaps  the  fishermen  do  not  ouderstand 
the  Intricacies  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
ciatons  made  on  the  higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  do  underswnd  what  the  loss 
of  the  resource  means  to  them  economically 
and  the  American  public  should  understand 
what  this  loss  of  a  food  resource  wUl  mean 
when  U  Is  no  longer  available  to  us. 

If  our  people  cuuld  see  the  unbroken  line 
of  foreign  fishing  vessels  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasu  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
could  visualize  that  this  fleet  Is  taling  bu- 
llous upon  billions  of  pounds  of  fish,  if  they 
could  understand  that  the  freedom  to  flah 
which  these  ve:>sels  now  enjoy  is  freedom  to 
Ooatroy  our  coastal  stocks,  perhaps— If  these 
things  were  fuUy  understood"— we  would  then 
be  m  the  position  to  affect  the  necessary 
changes  to  provide  conse^^atlon  and  utUiza- 
tion,  and  to  uphold  the  righu  of  American 
fishermen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
conservation  efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cmr  WITH  PLANS  FOR  CHANGE 


MAN'S      INHDMANiry      TO      MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wUe  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  olive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally   pracUclng    spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or  VKHNVTLvain* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Beaver 
Falls.  Pa.,  which  is  located  In  my  con- 
gressional district  is  the  home  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.s  Tubular  Prod- 
ucts Division. 

In  the  October  edition  of  the  com- 
pany's publlcBtlon  the  Generator,  an  In- 
teresting article  i.ppeared  on  the  town  of 
Beaver  Falls  which  I  recoimnend  my 
collea^rues  to  read : 

Crrr  WrrH  Puns  ro»  Chance:  Brsvca  Falls 
Ten  years  ago  this  fall,  a  young  quarter- 
back named  Joe  Namath  was  setting  records 
as  he  led  the  Beaver  Falls  High  School  team 
to  a  Pennsylvania  football  champloftship. 
Over  the  decade,  "Broadway  Joe"  has 
achiered  creaky-kneed  stardom  and  brought 
national  fame  to  his  hometown. 

But  more  thnn  a  century  before  the  "Na- 
math Era,"  Beaver  Fivllii  wa=  known  as  a 
flourishing  trade  center.  The  locale  was  once 
a  pivotal  transportation  point  as  barge  trafflc 
transferred  from  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River. 
And  later.  Btnver  Fails  became  the  cradle  of 
the  cold  drawn  steel  industry  after  the  proc- 
ess was  developed  in  nearby  factories.  As 
other  Industries  btu^eoned.  the  city  grew 
Into  the  retail  center  for  what  was  the 
seventh  largest  manufsctiirlng  county  in  the 
nntlon.  and  its  broad  Seventh  Avenue  at- 
tracted (ashion&ble  .stores  ant;  shopo. 

But.  like  many  small  American  cities.  It 
began  to  change  its  role  as  suburban  living 
became  the  trend,  with  the  growth  of  real 
e.'^tate  subdivisions,  shopping  centers  sprang 
up.  and  the  importance  of  the  central  city 
began  to  decline. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  Beaver  Falls'  pop- 
nlnilon  has  decrea.sed  25  percent.  Municipal 
planners  describe  this  shrinkage  as  "out-mt- 
graiton."  or  the  movement  from  the  center 
of  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  A  corresponding 
growth  can  be  seen  in  the  townships  sur- 
rounding Beaver  Falls. 

Over  two  decades.  B&W's  Tubular  Products 
division  plant  In  Beaver  Falls  has  enjoyed 
steady  growth.  In  1950  the  plant  employed 
ir5s  than  3,000  people.  Today  B&W  is  the 
third  largest  employer  In  the  county  with 
a  payroll  of  f.700  men  and  women. 

This  Increase  \n  Job  opportunities  results 
from  an  overall  investment  by  the  company 
of  about  $100  minion  In  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Tube  Division  employees  In  Beaver 
Falls  produce  some  600.000  tons  of  steel  each 
year  and  transform  it  into  a  wide  variety  of 
specialty  tulie  products.  Their  average  age 
Is  39  and  the  average  length  of  employment  Is 
13  years.  A  large  number  are  "second  genera- 
tion" employees,  and  many  have  relatives 
currently  working  In  the  plant. 

Last  year,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
city's  business  and  Industrial  climate  was 
published  by  the  Beaver  Falls  planning  com- 
mission. The  report  voices  approaches  to 
urban  renewal  that  have  been  discuesed  In 
the  town  for  many  years.  And  it  concludes 
that  urban  renewal  In  Beaver  Palls  waits 
upon  the  completion  of  two  highways. 

Currently  Intrastate  traffic  pours  through 
the  downtown  area  on  Route  18.  The  new 
Beaver  Valley  Expressway,  which  will  Uck  the 
town  with  Pittsburgh,  has  already  come 
within  12  miles  of  Beaver  Falls.  It  will  be 
completed  In  atMut  a  year.  The  bypass  will 
carry  much  of  the  trafflc  around  the  town. 
This  bypasi.  the  report  conelodea,  will  pave 
the  way  for  the  redesigning  of  the  downtown 
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»«» — which  will  hopefully  become  the  busi- 
ness center  of  northern  Beaver  County  agam. 
Borne  of  the  elements  for  renewal  are  al- 
re*dy  present.  For  example,  the  Harmonites  a 
I9th  century  society  who  at  one  time  owned 
the  townsite,  designed  Seventh  Avenue  wide 
enough  so  that  two  ox  carts  could  make 
simultaneous  "U"  turns  \n  it.  The  unusun.1 
width  of  the  mam  thoroughfare  provides 
ample  spsce  for  various  design  changes.  The 
street  is  lined  with  more  than  a  mile  of 
stores  and  shops.  Many  reflect  an  appeal  to 
youth  In  their  names. 

The  planning  commlsalou  explains  that 
several  steps  must  be  Uken  to  Improve  the 
economy  of  the  street. 

"The  influx  of  several  shopping  centers- 
Northern  LighU.  Kaufmann's.  K  Mart,  and 
the  Route  18  Center— has  'cut  into"  the 
Seventh  Avtnue  retail  trade:  Beaver  Falls 
merchants  must  Innovate  programs  that  will 
permit  them  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
with  shopping  centers."  The  planning  com- 
mission suggesu  that  the  recommendations 
of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  program  en- 
titled "Operation  Face-Uft"  be  sutistantially 
adopted. 

These  recommendations  Include:  design- 
ing additional  Seventh  Avenue  parking  areas, 
constructing  shopping  malls  for  pedestrian 
convenience,  and  meeting  a  critical  housing 
shortage  in  the  city  by  building  spartmont.'; 
downto'.vn.  Already,  the  Frankltn  Towers  and 
Geneva  Arms  apartment  complexes  offer  sev- 
eral hundred  modem  housmg  units.  Plsns 
are  being  made  to  build  more  complexes. 
Leonard  Chiapetta,  president  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  one  of  the 
driving  forces  behind  "Operation  F^ce-Llfl" 
and  Is  presently  a  leader  of  the  city's  down- 
town  renewal  effort.  "We  have  spent  years 
studying  our  problems  and  trying  to  organize 
our  etTorta  to  bring  about  necessary  change; 
Today.  I  can  see  that  our  work  Is  beginn'ns: 
to  pay  off."  he  ."aid. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  FARMER  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPHESF.KTAT1VES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  very 
frustrated  during  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

My  frustration  was  caused  by  the  ap- 
parent lacl(  of  understanding  for  the  role 
of  the  fanner  in  our  American  economy 
and  of  the  true  economic  condition  of 
agriculture. 

I  have  tieen  reading  "1961  to  1970.  The 
Farmers'  Woi-st  B  Years,"  by  Frank  M. 
LeRoux. 

Mr.  LeRoux  well  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

Prom  19fll  to  September  1986.  he 
served  as  genera]  sales  manaser  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  He  went 
there  after  30  years  experience  as  a 
farmer,  businessman,  and  civic  leader. 
His  extensive  farming  experiences  liave 
included  the  production  of  Ixith  dry  land 
and  irrigated  crops,  as  well  as  livestock. 
He  went  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  strong  backing  from  West- 
em  Agriculture. 

His  participation  in  the  administrative 
end  of  Government  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  based  on  the  conviction  that  a  suc- 
cessful agricultural  policy   demands  a 
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balanced  representation  in  the  high  pol- 
icy levels  of  governmental  agriculture. 
He  shared  the  concern  of  many  that  the 
lack  of  sufficient  grass  roots  farmer  and 
business  representation  in  the  high  posi- 
tions of  Agriculture  was  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  farmer  and  to 
the  Nation.  He  also  felt  that  the  best  of 
intention,  on  the  part  of  even  the  ablest 
bureaucrat,  cannot  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  a  true  understanding  of  the  business 
end  of  farming. 

Mr.  LeRoux  points  out  that  the  food 
processors  reported  net  profits  of  2,000 
percent  more  in  1989  than  Uie  net  profit 
of  our  Nation's  515,000  largest  farmers, 
based  on  the  same  economic  standards 
and  that  the  net  profit  to  food  retailers  in 
1969  over  1967  showed  an  Increase  of  477 
percent  additional,  over  what  the  Na- 
tion's 515,000  largest  farmers'  total  net 
profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  figures  to  be 
considered. 

The  operating  financial  condition  of 
American  agriculture  today  is  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  based 
on  every  economic  principle  used  to  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  other 
business  and  industiy,  and  this  during 
the  pertod  of  greatest  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  farm  people  spoke 
elOQuently  through  the  ballot  boxes  on 
November  3.  1  pray  their  voices  were 
heard  here  In  Washington. 


A  TECHNICAL  DIRECTORS  VIEW 
OF  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  INTER- 
ESTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or    U.t.IN01£ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Monttcy,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUowing 
Is  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  WUliam  B.  Mc- 
Lean, technical  director  of  the  Naval  Un- 
dersea Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter regarding  research  and  development 
aspects  of  oceanography.  This  speech 
was  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Oceanic  Organization  at  which 
Dr.  Mcl*an  was  the  guest  speaker.  I 
think  this  will  be  interesting  reading  for 
my  colleagues.  Ttie  speech  foUows: 
A  T«cHNic»i.  DiMCTO«'»  Vllw  or  N«tion»i. 

OCBAWIC    IXTEXESrS 

(By  Dr.  WlUUm  B.  McLean) 
I  feel  It  u  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to 
address  your  American  Oceanic  Organlzauon 
on  some  or  the  subjecu  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  me.  Prom  the  Introduction  you 
are  aware  that  I  have  had  some  experience 
m  the  deelgnlng  of  guided  mUslles  I  hope 
you  will,  therefore,  forgive  me  U  1  u«e  an  the 
baala  of  my  talk  the  fact  that  guided  mli- 
•Ue«  have  changed  our  national  methods 
of  operating  more  than  we  Ulce  to  believe 
In  my  opinion,  the  nation  has  not  yet  ad- 
Justed  our  military  and  other  oceanographlo 
programs  to  the  full  extent  necessary  to 
compenealo  for  the  elTorte  yet  to  b«  demon- 
"trated.  of  guided  mlssUee  on  the  worlds 
pontics. 

To  be  more  specinc,  I  believe  flrst,  that 
guided  mlasllea  are  making  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  overflight  of  defended 
territory  extremely  costly  if  done  »-lthout 
political  pennta«on,  Dooimioa  over  the  air 
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space  from  the  ground  up  is  a^ell  established 
In  International  law.  and  only  minimum  re- 
strictions exist  to  ahootlng  down  uninvited 
aircraft  with  ground  and  air-launched  mis- 
siles. 

Second,  I  believe  the  surface  of  the  sea 
is  loBlng  some  of  lis  importance  for  the 
transport  of  people  and  priority  freight. 
Airplanes  can  do  the  job  faster. 

The  submarine  Is  normally  considered  as 
the  prime  threat  to  our  surface  fleet.  In  my 
opinion  this  may  not  be  true,  since  the  na- 
ture of  the  ocean  Is  such  as  to  limit  the 
submarine's  ability  to  locate  and  Identify 
targets  as  well  as  to  provide  a  good  place 
to  hide.  Countenneasures  such  as  decoys 
have  the  possibility  of  doing  a  good  Job  of 
protecting  our  surface  fleet  by  confusing  the 
submarines,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  be 
equally  effective  In  protecting  the  ships  from 
aircraft  and  surface  launched  missiles.  There 
Is  no  clearer  and  more  well  defined  target  for 
a  homing  missile  than  a  large  ship  at  sea. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  being  a  boundary 
between    two   markedly   dlfferen".    and    vio- 
lently agitated  media  (water  and  air)  has  al- 
ways been  a  very  dangerous  place  to  oper- 
ate even  In  the  absence  of  military  attack, 
as  attested  by  our  high  rates  for  marine  In- 
surance and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  body 
ol  Land  Laws  which  compares  to  the  rights 
of  marine  salvage.  Therefore,  I  believe  as  a 
third  principle,   that   operations   below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  will  become  Increasingly 
Important  in  the  next  generation  due  to  the 
complete   freedom  of  operation   away  from 
the  surface  provided  by  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear power  Sea  water  continues  to  be  an 
excellent  hiding  place  and  freedom  of  sub- 
merged operations  seems  assured.  I  think  It 
Is  clear  that  we  need  not  expect  to  lose  many 
submarines  If  we  operate  below  the  surface. 
Since  I  am  working  In  a  Navy  laboratory, 
I  tend  to  base  our  laboratory  program  pri- 
marily on  an  evaluation  of  possible  poten- 
tial for  future  mlUtary  operations  as  guided 
by  the  three  above  conclusions.  My  experi- 
ence with  missiles  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  great  capability  which  Is  only 
beginning  to  be  realized.  There  are  no  lim- 
iting technical   problems   in  the  abUlty  of 
missiles  to  ensure  that  air  operations  over 
defended  territory  win  be  by  permLsslon  only. 
Military  control  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  In 
wartime  will  be  from  the  air  In  the  future 
Unrestricted  use  of  the  seas  will  depend  on 
our  ability  to  operate  below  the  surface  Our 
Undersea  Laboratory  Is  dedicated  to  Improv- 
ing  and   deflnUlg  the  military  alternatives 
which  we  have  available  for  undersea  opera- 
tions. 

Our  oceans  cover  moat  surface  earth,  and 
there  Is  lots  of  room  for  operations  both 
commercial  and  mlUtary  In  the  volume  be- 
low the  surface  Operating  below  the  surface 
also  makes  avaUable  a  new  ocean  for  both 
commercial  and  mlUtary  typea  of  operations 
The  Arctic  Is  generally  restricted  for  aurface 
operations  by  Ice,  but  Is  open  for  nuclear  sub- 
marlnee.  It  also  forms  the  major  coastline  of 
Hussla  and  Is  the  shortest  sea  route  from 
Europe  to  Asia  for  commercial  operations 

Our  laboratory  programs  are  directed  to- 
ward understanding  the  vast  quantity  of 
water  that  Is  the  unique  characteristic  of 
our  particular  planet.  It  is  an  Important  ac- 
cident of  nature  that  wrlnliled  the  earth's 
"Tist  so  that  we  walk  rather  than  swim. 
Without  the  wrinkles,  everything  would  be 
under  water.  In  order  to  use  all  of  this 
water,  we  need  a  program  to  construct  new 
vehicles  to  make  more  direct  Inspection  of 
this  vast  underwater  area  As  In  the  space 
program,  the  Russian  policy  makers  have 
foreseen  the  need  for  undersea  craft  earlier 
than  we  have.  They  have  been  building  new 
submarine  types  In  large  nmnbers  since  IMS 
These  Include  Oceanographlc  research  sub- 
marines. We  are  faced  with  a  major  Job  of 
catching  up.  II  they  are  successful  In  estsb- 
llshmg  a  dramatic  political  flrst,  comparable 
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to  Sputnik  I.  we  may  be  prodded  Into  prt>. 
vldlng  the  funds  necesaary  to  progress  In  the 
direction  of  building  and  operating  more 
undersea  vehicles.  We  have  been  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  but  It  has  not  yet  bad  the 
political  Impact  of  our  visit  to  rjie  moon.  Per- 
haps because  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  Is  more 
remote  electronically  than  the  moon,  and  we 
cannot  through  TV  share  dIrecUy  In  the  ex- 
perience of  visiting  It. 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  the  things  which 
I  believe  are  needed  for  the  exploration  of 
the  undersea  environment.  I  think  that  It  Is 
almost  axiomatic  that  our  flrst  priority 
should  be  to  maintain  the  Invulnerability  of 
the  PBM  submarines  In  order  to  achieve  a 
continued  second  strike  deterrent.  Prom  a 
military  standpoint,  our  second  most  impor- 
tant need  is  to  have  submerged  Unkers  so 
that  our  considerable  Investment  In  large  sir- 
craft  for  overseas  transport  can  operate  at 
their  maximum  available  range.  If  fuel  can 
be  delivered  by  submerged  tanker  anywhere 
In  the  world,  then  our  aircraft  such  as  t!ie 
CS  and  the  C14I  can  deliver  large  numbers  nf 
people  and  equipments  wherever  they  oie 
needed  on  a  rapid  time  scale.  Without  sub- 
merged tankers,  the  air  transport  capability 
can  be  Interrupted  or  reduced  by  missile  at- 
tack on  surface  tankers. 

Some  hope  for  the  generation  of  a  sub- 
merged tanker  capability  may  be  provided  bv 
our  commercial  oil  companies  who  have  a 
great  desire  to  utilize  the  recent  discoveries 
of  oil  reserves  bonding  the  Arctic  Ocean 
However,  the  development  of  a  new  class  of 
commercial  shipping  such  as  a  submarine 
tanker,  la  an  extremely  high  risk  venture  and 
Is  probably  beyond  the  flnanclal  capabllltli-s 
of  even  our  largest  companies  and  needs  gov- 
ernment help  to  get  started  Just  as  our  rail- 
roads and  commercial  aircraft  Industrie:^  did 
In  the  past.  This  Is  an  area  where  military 
and  commercial  requirements  may  coincide, 
and  government  assistance  would  be  beiie- 
flclal. 

If  we  had  submarine  tankers  operating 
they  would  provide  us  with  the  technical  ex- 
perience and  cost  data  for  large  submarln- 
transporta  which  would  make  the  design  r( 
other  types  of  submarine  tronsporu  more 
feasible.  Commercial,  as  wen  as  military  op- 
eratlons  need  the  safety,  the  freedom  from 
weather,  and  the  aWllty  to  arrive  on  sched- 
ule which  can  be  provided  by  the  undersea 
routes  Since,  to  date,  only  mlUtary  lubma- 
nnea  have  been  built,  no  cost  data  based  on 
experience  for  commercl.il  designs  are  avail- 
able. The  military  costs  are  high  and  new 
materials  need  to  be  Investigated  for  com- 
mercial designs. 

The  third  crucial  need  tor  undersea  vehl- 
clea  will  be  generated  when  we  make  treaties 
reutlve  to  the  use  of  the  sea  floor.  Vehicles 
to  Inspect  activltlea  on  the  sea  floor  will  be 
required.  They  will  need  to  operate  close  to 
the  sea  floor  at  all  depths.  Good  sensory  ca- 
pability both  visually  and  acoustlcaUy  wui 
be  needed. 

These  are  the  future  needs  for  transporta- 
tion In  the  oceans  as  I  see  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  have  the  means  of  vlsiUng 
the  oceans,  the  other  uses  ol  the  ocean  such 
as  research,  farming,  mining,  etc..  wUl  follow 
logically  and  wUl  be  funded  by  those  need- 
ing the  Information  or  access.  The  govern- 
ment needs  to  assist  prlmarUy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  vehicles  In  order  to  provide 
the  ability  to  explore  this  new  environment 
much  In  the  manner  that  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedlUon  opened  up  the  West  over 
a  century  ago.  The  commercial  mteitats  can 
well  take  care  of  the  exploluuon  of  the 
environment  once  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  access  la  available  and  people  have  had 
the  chance  to  see  the  things  which  WUl  stim- 
ulate their  ImaglnaUon. 

Since  the  American  Oceanic  Os^ganlzatlon 
la  dedicated  to  considering  poUtlca]  mean* 
for  amvlsg  at  desired  goals,  I  would  like  to 
express  some  personal  opinions  on  the  ob- 
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stJLCles  of  a  poUUcal  nature  whlcli  face  our 
8ucce«afui  accompltshment  of  our  technical 
objectives.  Stated  very  simply,  the  machinery 
of  the  nnJted  Statea  government  does  not 
adequately  bring  together  people  qualified 
to  Judge  In  both  the  real  world  of  polities 
and  people,  and  the  other  real  world  of 
cecbntcal  facta.  People  living  In  one  of  these 
worlds  >e«m  to  have  dlfflculty  recognizing 
thai  the  other  world  even  exists.  Those  that 
work  in  both  are  few  In  number  but  repre- 
Bcnt  our  hope  for  proper  decisions  In  the 
future. 

The  government  laboratories  are  designed 
to  operate  in  the  real  world  of  technical  facts 
and  to  know  what  will  and  will  not  work  In 
the  physical  world.  Their  support  and  fund- 
ing comes  from  the  reni  world  of  politics, 
people,  and  operations.  Tbe  route  by  which 
funding  la  matched  to  technical  alternatives 
la  much  too  devious  for  effective  communica- 
tion. Locally  at  a  laboratory  by  much  con- 
versation we  can  bring  the  people  from  the 
two  worlds  together  and  arrive  at  reason- 
able objectives.  From  the  laboratory  to  Con- 
gresa,  the  levela  of  politics  and  technology 
alternate  In  a  multitude  of  levels  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  separation  from  reality.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  adequate  under- 
standing can  be  generated  ut  all  of  the  bar- 
riers between  the  levels.  I  believe  we  need 
more  technically  trained  top  level  personnel 
including  Congressmen.  Such  a  goal  will  be 
difficult  since  scientists  are  notoriously  poor 
politicians. 

The  most  Important  tool  that  the  labora- 
torlee  have  for  the  allocation  of  money  to  the 
important  areas  of  development  Is  a  small 
amount  of  money  called  Independent  Re- 
search and  Development.  This  money  Is 
allocated  by  a  laboratory  director  and  re- 
viewed for  accomplishments  by  higher  au- 
thority after  the  fact.  Most  of  our  Important 
work  starts  with  these  fvmds. 

We  have  been  able  to  start  such  thlngf 
as  a  study  of  a  semi -submerged  ship  which 
promises  high  speed  operation  and  stability 
sufficient  to  allow  a  small  ahip  to  handle 
aircraft.  It  will  also  be  sUble  enough  to 
bring  submerslbles  through  the  surface.  We 
are  studying  concrete  aa  a  structural  ma- 
terial for  use  in  submarines  and  for  large 
floating  platforms.  Fabricated  concrete  Is  17 
times  cheaper  than  fabricated  steel  on  a 
price  per  pound  basis  and  6-7  times  cheaper 
for  equal  structural  strengths.  Large  sub- 
marine volumes  require  large  weights  to  get 
them  underwater.  Strength  la  secondary. 
Therefore,  concrete  should  provide  a  17  to 
one  improvement  over  steel  for  large  sub- 
marines rather  than  a  6-1  Improvement. 

Underwater  observations  are  at  short 
range,  and  marine  animals  move  fast  enough 
that^lgh  angular  rates  ore  Involved.  The 
need  for  all-around  vlBlblUty  in  viewing  ma- 
rine ecology  Is  mandatory.  We  are  support- 
ing work  on  acrylic  and  glass  hemispheres 
and  spheres  for  use  us  pressure  hulls  to  sat- 
isfy the  need  for  visibility, 

Qiass  fibres  for  signal  transmission,  water 
operated  tools,  pressure  balanced  electronics 
and  remote  sensors  coupled  to  the  opera- 
tor's bead  are  of  great  Interest.  With  lim- 
ited funds  our  progress  is  slow,  but  we  hope 
m  the  right  direction. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  lead- 
er of  any  group  is  to  set  goals  and  objectives 
which  wlU  challenge  the  skills  and  capa- 
blUtles  of  the  total  population.  The  Pyra- 
mids, the  aquaducts  of  Rome,  the  Chinese 
Wan.  Sputnik  r.  and  the  Landing  on  the 
Moon  were  such  objectives.  Wars  also  chal- 
lenge the  total  capabilities  of  the  groups  in- 
volved, although  with  perhaps  limited  long- 
range  gains  for  mankind.  Russia  and  China 
now  have  the  objective  of  'World  Peace 
Through  World  Government.""  It  appears  that 
Japan  intends  to  become  the  technological 
leader  of  the  World. 

My  worry  as  a  laboratory  director  is  how 
to  *et  the  goals  for  our  Laboratory  to  meet 
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the  objectives  of  the  United  States.  Do  we 
want  a  world  government?  Do  we  want  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  oceans?  Are  we 
wiUiog  to  divide  up  the  aea  floor  tor  ex- 
ploitation and.  if  so,  how  will  it  be  man- 
aged? With  an  adequate  goal  to  challenge 
our  total  capabilities,  we  could  adopt  the 
management  techniques  which  are  Instituted 
in  times  of  national  stress  and  danger. 

In  an  emergency,  the  government  operates 
well.  The  money  is  allocated  from  the  top 
and  spent  where  needed  and  directed  from 
where  the  understanding  of  the  problem  Is 
greatest. 

I  submit  that  we  now  face  an  emergency 
which  Is  worldwide  as  well  as  national.  We 
are  being  tested  by  the  processes  of  natural 
selection  to  see  if  we  contain  the  proper 
elements  to  allow  us  to  survive.  By  our  gift 
of  rationality  we  have  become  the  dominant 
species  on  earth,  and  we  must  use  this  gift 
to  properly  avoid  the  problems  of  popula- 
ton  density,  energy  requirements,  pollution 
of  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  earth  by  waste. 
Ini^ectlcides,  and  beat.  A  rational  approach. 
however,  requires  experiments  to  separate 
real  physical  facts  from  superstltutlon  and 
emotion. 

When  we  use  the  entire  earth  for  an  ex- 
periment, we  must  be  right  or  vanish.  I  doubt 
our  wisdom  to  be  right  the  first  time.  I 
would  propose  that  we  need  to  establish 
closed  communities  which  must  learn  to 
survive  within  a  limited  environment  with 
only  the  basic  chemical  elements  as  raw 
materials.  Our  processing  of  these  materials 
will  be  accomplished  by  a  flow  of  energy 
and  information  which  will  serve  as  the 
basic  Inputs  and  outputs  from  our  commun- 
ity. Such  a  procedure  will  allow  us  to  te^it 
solutions  to  waste  processing,  atmospheric 
control,  and  population  density  on  a  scale 
small  enough  to  provide  feedback.  In  a  time 
shore  enough  to  guide  changes  In  approach, 
before  the  entire  earth  Is  Involved  In  our  test. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  such  closed 
system  could  be  profitably  Installed  on  the 
moon  utilizing  the  basic  raw  materials  which 
are  already  present  and  sunlight  for  the 
prime  source  of  power.  If  a  mlnlmimi  com- 
munity could  be  started  It  could  become 
self  sustaining,  and  the  Information  on  the 
problems  involved  could  be  communicated 
back  to  earth. 

An  easier  and  less  expensive  and  perhaps 
less  useful  site  for  a  closed  experiment  might 
be  accomplished  by  building  caves  carved  in 
the  rock  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  this 
case,  nuclear  energy  or  the  earth's  thermal 
energy  would  probably  be  the  mala  source 
of  power  using  the  ocean  as  the  heat  sink. 
Informatloa  on  the  problems  arising  in  the 
dosed  ecology  and  the  solutions  developed 
could  guide  the  world-wide  attack  on  pol- 
lution and  other  effects. 

A  floating  Island  would  be  less  isolated 
and  perhaps  cheaper,  but  could  provide  good 
experimental  resuiu. 

Our  previous  thoughts  about  the  earth 
have  been  that  It  Is  almost  unlimited  In  ex- 
tent and  does  not  In  any  sense  resemble  a 
space  station  on  the  moon,  a  group  of  people 
living  m  an  underwater  cave  or  a  floating 
island.  However,  anyone  looking  at  the 
photographs  of  earth  taken  from  the  moon 
doesn't  need  much  Imagination  to  realize 
that  we  are  traveling  on  a  completely  iso- 
lated space  ship  of  rather  limited  volume 
compared  to  the  distances  to  any  outside 
source  of  help.  These  photographs  should  In- 
dicate to  us  that  man  has  a  closed  system  in 
a  very  real  sense  and  that  the  time  to  begin 
an  experimental  approach  to  his  problem  of 
survival  Is  now.  I  believe  that  these  experi- 
ments on  environmental  modeling  might  be 
a  worthy  goal  for  the  United  States  and 
could  lead  us  to  an  understanding  of  the 
technological,  sociological,  economic,  and 
political  bases  for  the  long  range  survival  of 
our  species. 

I  sincerely  hope  so. 
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HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CAUrORMlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  recent  months  about  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  system.  Much  of 
the  discussion  has  centered  on  budgetai-y 
limitations  that  have  been  Imposed  on 
the  veterans'  medical  care  program  for 
the  past  several  years.  It  is  true  that 
adequate  funds  are  essential  if  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  are  to  receive  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  care  possible. 

Equally  important  to  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  this  worthy  objective, 
however,  is  the  need  to  recrait  and  retain 
highly  qualified  professional  health  per- 
sonnel. It  is  readUy  apparent  that  the 
Nation's  increasing  demand  for  medical 
manpower  has  seriously  Impaired  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  abUity  to 
compete  in  recruiting  and  retaining  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to 
continue  rendering  the  high  quaUty  med- 
ical care  to  which  the  Nation's  veterans 
are  entitled,  they  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  today's  market  for  the  services 
of  talented  and  skilled  professional  med- 
ical personnel. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  that  is  designed  to  make  medical 
service  careers  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration more  attractive. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  establish 
a  minimum  staffii:g  ratio,  that  is  the  ratio 
of  hospital  staff  to  patients.  In  each  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  ho.spital8. 

To  help  maintain  these  stafHng  ratios, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  to  establish  higher 
maximum  rates  of  pay  for  physicians. 
dentists  and  ntu-sta  on  a  nationwide, 
local  or  other  geographic  area  basis 
where  required  to  meet  competitive  pay 
practices. 

The  bUl  wUl  authorize  night  and  holi- 
day differentia]  pay  for  nurses,  licensed 
vocational  nurses,  and  nursing  assist- 
ants. A  pay  scale  for  licensed  vocational 
nurses  would  be  established  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  The  pay  scale  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  pay  of  classified  em- 
ployees ranging  from  as-3  to  OS-8. 

Tlie  bill  will  also  authoriie  the  Admin- 
istrator to  establish  for  a  geographic 
area  a  minimum  salary  and  range  of 
rates  for  nursing  assistant  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  Administrator,  under  this  bill, 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  the  preem- 
ployment  interview  expenses  for  pros- 
pective employees  having  technical  or 
professional  skills  in  a  shortage  cate- 
gory. Under  existing  law.  this  authority 
is  limited  to  payment  of  the  preemploy- 
ment  expenses  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  only. 

The  Administrator  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  of  a  new  appointee 
and  his  family  from  his  place  of  resi- 


dence to  his  first  duty  station  If  the  *- 
'1!)^"?L*'"  *«hni<»l  or  professional 
skUls  determined  to  be  In  the  shortage 
catcgorj'  by  the  Administrator 

The  bill  wlU  also  authorize  leave  for 
a  master's  degree  in  hospitalization  and 
leave  for  the  pursuit  of  other  studies 
after  10  years  of  VA  service  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses. 

.w!"l^  "^  "^^  principal  provisions  of 
this  bUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  reasonable 
bill  and  It  will  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  better  meet  the  problem 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  scarce  cate- 
gories of  health  personnel. 


GYPSY  MOTH  MUST  BE 
CONTROLIJID 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  WWNST1,VANJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondtts,  November  i}.  1970 
Mr  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  DDT 
has  become  a  dirty  word  to  a  host  of 
pesudo-sclentists,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  gypsy  moth,  which,  in  the  absence 
SliU^"!'^'"^  sub.nitute  for  fighting  the 

havmg  a  field  day  in  eating  up  the  foliage 
of  our  trees  and,  in  the  process,  destroy- 
ing our  forest  environments 

The  Weekly  News  Bulletin,  published 
»L.  f^  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
h^Sf  ^ol^A  announced  In  Its  Septem- 
ber 24,  1970,  issue  that  the  gvpsy  moth 

e™  tS;?^.'^o.'^'=  ""•^'^  of^hS 
ernunlted  States  and  caused  the  third 
worst  record  of  destrucUon  caused  by 
l„L^^r,'^°^^  ='""  "  «■««  imported 

ISM^^S"*^  !'"'^^  f^"™  Pra^e  to 
1869.  On  November  19,  1970,  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture  echoed  the 
same  .sad  story,  announcing  that  wood- 

^^hf^'J™'^^'''-''  ""  ™rtous  areas  of 
Northeastern  United  States  could  be  de- 
stroyed unless  the  destructive  antics  of 
the  gypsy  moth  were  checked 

vlt?f*?Jf  ^  "'"'^  °'  '^^  ^5P*>-  "lOth  is 
vital  to  our  woodland  environment.  I 
am   enclosing  the   two   aforementioned 

and  recommending  they  be  studied  seri- 
ously. The  gypsy  moth  is  on  a  r^^ 
Unless  something  is  done  expedlUoSw 

^,STif°l^'  """^  '°'^'  environment 

could  be  destroyed.  The  arUcles  follow 

PiNNSTtvAja.  Dn..KrM,«T  or  A<!lHCm.TITw" 

WracLT  Nrws  BoLLrriN 

ITLEKTUMS    5PmU>;     OTPTT    MOTH    DAMME    I.. 
■n,™  STATES  WO,«T  XN  ms,X>.T  o"  Ka^N 

(BjL.H.Bull) 

A  t«»l  of  ™'o,S83  KTM  of  forwt  and  wood 
the  »pring.  The  defoiuttd  urea  1,  ,nul.. 
lent  to  IMi  «,uaM  mllHi-fourtjuare  mnl; 
£«;^than  the  toau  i.„d  ^^^'r^S 

Joa^L^U^"""^  ""  concentrated  to 
four   Mates— Connecticut.    New    York     New 
e™^?.""'   '■<"^y''»"i«    Con„ecu™t  \Z 
488.708  acres  defoliated:  New  Tork  im  -« 
hiatal    ,«,0O0    acre..    New    J^*,  fJ^; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  each  state,  the  1970  gypsy  moth  damage 
was  the  worst  In  hlatory. 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  bails  of  trapping  sur- 
veys thU  smnmer,  am  expect  much  more 
extensive  trouble  next  year. 

Incomplete  reporu  of  the  survey  Indicate 
that  moths  hsve  been  detected  at  more 
than  300  sites  In  a  12.county  area  east  of  the 
Saiquehanna  River— a  section  considered  to 
be  beyond  the  generally  infested  portions  ol 
the  state.  The  heaviest  concentration  m  this 
perlpherel  area  is  In  Chester  County  where 
moths  hsve  been  found  at  more  than  120 
spots  m  40  of  the  county's  57  townships 

Lancaster  Is  nen  with  moths  detected  at 
BO  spou  In  nine  townships  In  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  county.  The  area  most 
seriously  affected  appears  to  be  the  Welsh 
Mountain  ridges  along  the  boundary  seua- 
ratlng  the  two  cotintlcs. 

•nie  presence  of  gypsy  moths  m  this  part  of 
the  state  IS  Indicative  of  the  relentless  spread 
or  the  infestation  southward  and  westward 
irom  New  England. 

The  Insect  Invaded  Pennsylvania  In  1032 
but  no  visible  damage  was  recorded  until 
1944  When  six  acres  of  woodland  were  de- 
foliated. This  was  followed  by  eleven  acres 
In  1946,  and  60  acres  In  1957. 

Trouble  struck  again  m  1968  when  another 
60  acres  of  woodland  were  defoliated  The 
total  rose  alarmingly  next  year  to  830  acres 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  1970  eXhloaloi^ 
that  ravaged  10.500  wooded  acres  In  Monroe 
Nonliampton  and  PUte  counties. 

New  Jerseys  damage  escalated  much  more 
rapidly.  Prom  five  acres  In  1966— the  first 
gypey    moth    defoliation    recorded    Ui    that 

196..  to  5,025  acres  In  1968,  then  multlpUed 
ten-lold  to  61.625  acres  last  year  """"''""" 
In  the  wake  of  this  years  record  of  129  . 
835  «res.  New  Jersey  found  more  serious 
trouble.  More  than  690.000  oak  trees  had  been 
destitayed  by  two  successive  years  of  defoUa- 
tlon  and.  Agriculture  Department  olBclala 
say.  the  total  may  reach  a  million  trees  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  ' 

It  win  take  nature  20  to  30  years,  perhaps 
longer,  to  replace  these  oaks  that  were  de- 
stroyed by  gypsy  moth  attacks. 

Fortunately,  Pennsylvanu  so  far  has  es- 
caped this  kind  of  damage,  but  there  Is  a 
rea  danger  of  it  happening  hare.  Conunued 
buUdups  wuiaultlmately  lead  to  serlou.  tr« 
losses  In  woodlands  and  f  oresU. 
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woodlands    In     eight    Northeastern    state, 

Sl9.^d^.""l"«   ]'"   """^  «efoIlat»?Tn 

ln?9^  ^*  "^  '"^  ■"<«  "•"««»  '"an 

Caterpmar  hordes  are  currently  spreadlnr 

5^^  u^^"'""*™''  «'"^"  '"MO.  New 
V^L.  '"!.'„'"*  ^°"'-  "••'  H'n.pshlre. 
t™^?„  ■  V"  ''«""^l™nl«  Te  infested.  The 
trapping  of  numerous  male  moths  In  Dela- 

r.t^^;  l""  ">•  '"^  "  'coming  estab- 
lished  In  these  states.  "t«« 

ARS  oniclals  attending  the  meetlnr  rt. 
f:^^^""'  """^'^  ""'"''■'  wnT^Tja  tor 
In'tiV^nr^K"™"  °"  "•■"O  "•  30000  •ores 
«?.  %.'""'•*"  "'«  •ummer.  New  Tork 
^^nTJ"-  "V  •'"«>■  •"""  '■"nTylvani. 

Mr.   Ojliesple  pointed  out  that   chemical 

^LlZ^^  """"■  '*"P  R«>tinds,  and  othtr 
•«»--suoh  as  valuable  timber  land-,  h"re 
iJS^h  n,,*i^°°'  >">em,ood  Of  gypsy  :Z,' 
attaching  egg  masses  to  trallera  or  other  ve 

?^'e  l^tfir""^'"*  '""  "->°'«°«  .^.« 

i.,-„,        "*°   ■"*•   "   "">»ryl-«    nooper- 

1-h?  .j^f  ■  '^'''  '""  °'^"  wildlife. 

Ihe  AdvLsory  Council  is  an  organlxailon  of 

STm^-i*™""'  "'"'*'  industry  offlcials 
S?,on''^^S^"',S;^"'  >■-•«""«   ">■' 


COALI'nON     GOVERNMENT     A<?      a 
^M^    OP    CONQUEST    IN     THE 

REPUBLIC  OP  vrrrNAM 


Nattomal  OTP6T  Moth  Armsosr  Cooncil 

(Issued  Through  the  PacUltlH  of  the  DA 

Department  of  Agriculture) 

F:gh"o';^^"„t?"  '"""^  «'«"='•  '» 

thrS^r"  '■""""»«"•«'  in  many  parts  of 
the  Northeast  may  be  destroyed  unless  gypsy 
,T  ,  ^'-^h  '=  ""tly  Increased,  the  Na^ 
l.^rjJ^J^"'^'  I"'"  '^O^x-'y  council  told  leg. 
Islatori  and  omclals  of  the  17.8.  Department 

VeirXTZo-l^i^  '  """■*  "-»- 

.,£,"^^'1 '2""™'"  "llllam  H.  olUespl. 
!^r!l,^'  '.'°"^  "^  ^^'"'^  Agrlcultural^- 
•earch  Service  and  Forest  Service  to  develS) 

moT„'^  V""  *""'  °'  <^°n'™'llngThr^^ 
«nt  !?'«  "f^  "^  approximately  22  per! 
cent  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  by  nearly  45 
percent  during  each  of  the  folIoWlng  4  vlut 
TTle  request  I.  b«»d  on  a  "program  for  l^." 

f„7nM  t°",','2^'"  ""•  «^"y  ■no"""  developed 
Jointly  by  USDA  and  the  Infested  States  ■The 
program  call,  for   intensified   research   Inw 

ind  'tu^Z%^  °,'  ■'°"P«"1'""^  chfmlca" 
and  such  biological  controls  as  sex  attract- 
ants.  insect  dlaea«M,  and  Incre..^  empSSs 
on  par^ltes  and  predators  IncludlngThe"  - 
trj^uctlon  or  new  ones  from  forelfn  cotiS- 

In   the  caterpillar  stage  the  CTp.„  moth 
eats  Icves.  Repeated  defollatlom  will  Siii 
Jo?Si  '^.'n';,"'  P°"""n«-  »nd  everSesTroyl'g 
rorest    environments.    DurlnEr    innrt     J^T 
moths    defoliated    nearfy  l£?.o<Jo°™acr^3 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALITOHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondasi,  November  23.  I97t 
■  Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker    at  thu 
mnt  I  wottid  like  to  inserfin  toe  A^c^,o 
two     complementary    documents     The 
flfit  ii!  a  portion  of  the  weekly  pubBca' 

nam  Bulletin,  November  2,  1970  Th'- 
exceijts  points  out  that  the  Communism 
are  moving  to  Impose  a  coaUUonWr 
ernment  as  .  means  of  CMiquiBt 

The  second  article  Is  an  excemt  from 
Dougia^  Hfces'  book,  "War^Sa^^'^an'S 

Ifnn  il™^"^'  ^^'"^  *^'^-'  'he  coali- 
tion strategy  as  conceived  by  North 
Vietnamese  polltboro  strategists 

It  Is  important  that  we  realize  that 
coaliuon  government  is  not  a  happy  long- 

T/  S^'^^  °*  '^''"  "'^  Conunufi/u 
and  non-Communists.  Rather  It  Is  a 
method  by  which  the  enemy  gains  con- 
m?ii,«  P?"^'""*  °'  tte  government  and 
Y^^  his  power  base  in  these  branches 
together  with  operaUons  in  other  areS 
throtigh  the  mechanism  of  liie  party  to 
take  total  control. 

tt.tr"  V^  °"'*"  "ho  recommended 
that  we  form  some  type  of  eoaliUon  gov- 
ernment here  making  Eldrldge  Cleaver 
say  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaOon,  and 
^hl  /"  """'''  "^  branded  an  irrespon- 
sible demagog  if  not  totaUy  Insane  This 
being  the  case,  how  Is  It  that  some  feel 
our^lly^  "'*''  '""^'^  circumstances  upon 

The  articles  follow: 
SraciAi,  PiATimi:  EMLioHxiMmG  DocuMairrs 

.„2^t2^  "'  "70-Two  docmnentl  hsve 
i^,^.  "'P'""^-  »"«!  throw  Ksne  light 
on  the  Viet  Cong',  wmr  and  pmct  intenttoi 
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They  alK  expliiU  to  some  extern  why  the 
CommunUts  have  repeatedly  spurned  aU  al- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

what  the  term  means  in  Europe.  As  the  term 
was    u»d    by    the    NLP    theoreticians    who 


November  23,  1970 

T..'Z!X't.^^T'iJF;^^V^-    -^"^"""ri^om"  e"^,.r°d7;iTa^d,^!:?     naSl!  Sfn'reTa^d'S?  fubl?i  'Zl 
oner  made  by  Prraldenta  Richard  M.  Nuon     have  always  been  In  th.  mi„r>ri.ii  \^^.,^Zi      SUfTered  a  Kreat  loss 


have  always  been  In  the  minority) ,  Coalition 
Ooyernment  is  a  technique  tor  coming  to 


SUfTered  a  great  loss, 

„  ._        Tim  Bleck  was  a  man  of  gentleness  and 

power;  It  Is  not  an  arrangement  but  a  means,     high  Idealism.  When  he  talked  with  you 
Theoretically  It  could  be  used  In  any  coun-     about  a  story  you  were  hot  sure  he  was 

b7^°erir5^?dt.^a«r':o:3d'rorr  "^^j^^-.  ^a-.^^'-o.'?  «»^«^ "" 

thing  like  this 


An  elite  band  of  insurgents,  beginning  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country,  launch  a  polit- 
ical and  armed  dau  tranh  (Struggle  Move- 
ment), shored  up  M  necessary  by  a  social 
myth  such  u  Khoi  Nghia.  The  brief  effort  is 
to  orgaulaie  the  peoples  of  the  remote  area 
Into  manageable  uuiu.  Farmers,  women 
youth,  students,  and  anyone  else  avaUable 
are  persuaded  or  coerced  into  Joining  an  ap- 
propriate group.  Eventually,  this  organlred 
structure  comes  to  total,  say.  lO  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Then  a  political  claim  is 
staJeed  out.  The  Incumbent  government  and 
the  world  are  informed  that  the  new  force 
eiisu.  represents  ]0  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  therefore— deserves — and  demands 
10  per  cent  of  the  pollUcal  decision -making 
power.  It  appeals  to  the  worlds  sence  of  Jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  The  group  warns  that  It 
will  continue  fomenting  social  pathology  un- 
til iws  demands  are  met.  Turmoil  spreads  un- 
til the  world  concludes  that  peace  can  return 
only  if  the  Insurgents  are  brought  Into  the 
decision-making  arena.  The  Incumbent  gov- 
ernment Is  so  counseled  by  outside  powers. 
It  refuses.  The  pressure  grows. 

Finally  the  government  gives  in  and  hands 
the  insurgent  leaders  a  few  cabinet  posts 
(Ideally,  the  Ministries  of  Information  and 
Rural  Affairs).  Once  inside,  the  leadera  use 
their  new  positions  to  extend  their  Influence, 
not  by  means  of  a  palace  coup  de'etat.  but 
openly,  by  employing  prerogatives  and  ad- 
vantages that  those  In  power  normally  enjoy. 
Gradually  the  new  force  broadens  ita  base  of 


found  he  understood  all  you  had  said 
Indeed,  he  understood  the  problem  better 
than  you  did. 

He  was  the  sort  of  man  you  would 
Uke  your  son  to  be.  I  know  of  no  higher 
praise. 


LET'S  GET  STARTED 


_  ^,  -  Nuton 

and  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  two  weeks  ago. 

The  documents,  two  directives  sent  out  to 
Communist  cadrea  in  the  provinces  of  Blnh 
Tuy  and  T^y  Nlnh.  declare  in  roughly  simUar 
terms  that  "the  problem  of  war  and  peace 
remains  essentially  one  to  be  solved  by  the 
belligerents  on  the  batUeaelds  of  South  Viet 
nam". 

Reportedly  l&sued  a  few  days  before  Nguyen 
Thi  Blnh,  the  'Foreign  Minister"  of  the  Viet 
Cong'e  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment (PJl.G.).  spoke  in  Paris  liwit  Sept.  17. 
one  of  the  papers  also  (jpeclflea  the  P.R.G  *« 
eight  point*  "only  aim  at>(wting  condlttona 
conducive  to  greater  attocKsOn  this  mony- 
Ironted  war.  They  ore  not  aimed  at  restoring 
peace". 

Contents:  By  far  the  more  interesting  <rf 
the  two  documenCfi  is  the  one  found  in  Blnh 
Tuy.  A  type-written  directive  of  thre«  pages, 
it  refers  to  the  PRGi  proposal  as  a  new  ele- 
ment intended  to  faclUtat*  the  emergence  of 
conditions  for  greater  pressure  on  the  entmy 
on  the  many  fronts  of  this  war.  In  no  case 
can  it  be  interpreted  aa  being  conducive  to 
solution  of  the  prei*enc  conflict". 

'The  problem  between  the  enemy  and  us." 
the  paper  also  afflnns.  "can  only  t>e  solved  by 
the  existing  balance  of  forces  on  the  battle- 
fields. That  la  why  everything  must  be  done 
to  present  the  true  meaning  of  this  diplo- 
matic offen«i%-e  move  and  prevent  illusory 
tendencies  that  peace  can  be  brought  about 
at  the  negotiating  table  in  Paris." 

Then,  in  mentioning  the  "principal  objec- 
tives" being  sought  by  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
paper  Inslsta  that  three  of  them  must  t>e 
constantly  borne  In  mind  by  Viet  Cong  fol- 
lowers, namely  "the  total  withdrawal  of  all 

D.3.  and  satellite  forces."  "the  isolation  of  _  

the  Thleti-Ky-Khiem  clique"  and  "the  for-     Gradually  the  new  force  broadens Tta^'boseof     overnight.  Creative  and  concentrated  ef 
matlon   of   a   broad    aUlance    of    aU   peace     support,  winning  over  more  followers  at  the     'orts   are   indeed   necessary    to    develop 

T^'ll:%„   ,       -*    *..     ^  grass  roou  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the  old      

in  Its  unai  part,  the  document  also  says  incumbent  groups  In  the  capital  Finally 
•the  new  diplooiauc  offensive  must  be  well  comes  a  decisive  move.  "conaoUdatlnB"  now- 
coordinated    with    actlviUes    within    South     er.  Victory  is  achieved. 

Vietnam  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  conditions  The  heart  of  the  technique  Ls  to  generate 
Ttworing  the  development  of  various  struggle  such  external  pressures  on  the  Incumbent 
movements  In  the  cities  and  townships."  government  as  lo  require  It  to  share  power 
Stepping  Stone:    Glancing   through   both      with  the  unsurgenta  and  then,  when  Inside. 

by  Infiltration  and  superior  organizational 
work  at  the  grass  roots — all  legitimate  per- 
haps— gradually  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
government.  The  success  of  the  strategy  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Inciunbent  po- 
Utlcal  forces — aUice  they  are  urban,  elitist. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation  are  facing 
as  a  result  of  reduced  levels  of  military 
and  space  spending  requires  prompt. 
realistic  action,  and  in  many  Instances, 
hard  decisions  not  only  by  government 
and  Indu-stry,  but  by  those  individuals 
who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  forces 
of  economic  change. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  but  one  which 
must  be  recognized  by  all  those  con- 
cerned, that  the  solution  to  these  eco- 
nomic problems  which  have  been  created 
over  the  past  decade  will  not  be  reached 


documents  students  of  the  Viei  Cong  move- 
ment can  And  little  if  nothing  new.  The 
Communists  still  appear  bent  on  seeking 
an  end  to  the  American  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 

regime  presently  beaded  by  President  Nguyen ,...  ,    „,> 

y?r  Z?!f^"  Si*_"^!l^'***^^  Nguyen  Cao  Ky     nouegaUtarlan  organizations    (as  usually  is 

the  case  in  developing  nations) — cannot  or 


and  Premier  Tran  Thlen  Kblem. 

As  early  m  mid-196e,  top  Communist  lead- 
ers In  Hanoi  and  their  representatives  In  the 
Central  Office  of  South  Vietnam  (COSVN) 
are  known  to  have  adopted  a  four-point  po- 
litical strategy  that  seeks  (1»  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  Norih  Vietnam.  (2)  international 
recognition  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Oj  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops,  and  (4)  a  coaliUon  regime  in 
S«lgon. 

With  North  Vietnam  now  off  limits  to  U.S. 
bombers,  the  yiet  Cong  having  metamor- 
phosed into  a  "government",  and  America 
continuing  the  redeployment  of  ita  troops 
from  the  war.sione.  Hanoi  apparently  is  seek- 
ing the  fuiaument  of  its  fourth  objective: 
the  creation  or  imposition  of  a  coalition 
regime  In  Saigon. 

Psom:  Was.  Peace,  and  tms  Vittconc 
(By  Douglas  Pike.  MTf  Press.  1969) 
Coalition  government:  The  third  strategy 
of  the  past,  never  tried,  is  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. Whereas  Khoi  Nghia  or  the  General 
tiprlelng  thesis  basically  is  social,  and  Revo- 
lutionary GuerrUla  War  In  any  of  its  various 
forms  u  military.  Coalition  Government  is 
not  political,  as  might  be  assumed  but  dip- 
lomatic. It  la  not  the  same  as  political  set- 
tlement. Nor  Is  It  power-sharing,  which   is 


win  not  imitate  the  techniques  of  the  chal- 
lenger, even  when  fuUy  aware  of  the  danger 
of  losing  power  because  of  these  techniques. 
Further,  Its  advocates  argue,  the  method  ef- 
fectively bypasses  foreign  intervention  since 
what  is  going  on  appears  to  be  almost  totally 
a  matter  of  internal  poUtics.  and  since  there 
Is  no  decisive  or  dramatic  moment  to  arouse 
the  world  until  the  very  end.  Although  never 
tested — possibly  an  example  was  the  near 
take-over  by  the  Communists  In  Indonesia — 
It  appears  that  the  Coalition  Government 
strategy  would  have  Uttle  prospect  of  suc- 
cess m  a  developed  society,  but  it  might  be 
effective  in  an  underdeveloped  society  in 
Africa  or  South  America. 


TIM  BLECK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNCATE 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Itondav.  November  23,  1979 
Mr.  HDNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  journalbit  and 
a  good  friend. 


meaningful  answers  to  these  problems, 
but  we  must  operate  in  the  meantime 
with  a  clear  a^essment  of  the  situation 
and  with  the  understanding  that  prog- 
ress may  well  Involve  difficult,  and  per- 
haps less  than  ideal  alternatives. 

The  following  editorial  which  apjieared 
in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun  of  November 
13.  displays  the  realistic  and  constructive 
thinlting  that  wiU  be  necessary  In  the 
days  ahead,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  share  this  article  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  Rouse : 

Ltt's  Get  Stabtso 
We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  prognuiu 
set  up  to  solve  the  crlUcal  UQemployment 
problems  or  the  Greater  Lowell  area,  but  the 
simple  fact  remains  that  two  things  must 
happctx  before  the  problems  are  solved. 

Plrst.  there  must  be  a  change  In  attitude 
among  those  currently  imemployed  or  under- 
employed. They  must  be  wlUlng  to  take  a 
Job.  Secondly,  the  local  buslnessea  and  Ui- 
dustrtes  must  find  a  way  to  convert  their 
business  to  a  new  product  or  new  services 
status  geared  to  the  wind-down  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  with  Its  resultant  adverse  impact 
on  the  economy. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  need  for  government 
help  In  the  way  or  programs.  We  need  JOB3 
70;  we  need  help  from  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration:  we  need  help  from 
the  Office  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  for 
help  from  any  governmental  InsLrumentalltv. 
Pouring  money  into  these  programs  will,  ulti- 
mately, provide  more  joljs  or  retrain  people 
for  different  Jobs. 

But  the  fact  remains  there  are  many  jobs 
going  begging  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
some  members  of  the  labor  force  to  take 
them.  Perhaps  It's  a  sign  of  the  times.  We 
know  some,  for  Instance,  who  won't  take 
some  of   the   jobs  advertised  daily   in  The 
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Lowell  Sun  because  (a)  they  pay  too  little- 
or  (8)  they  are  demeatung— In  the  minds 
of  the  prospective  appllcanu.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  jobs  require  a  degree  of  train- 
ing not  yet  reached  by  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  who  desperately 
need  the  work. 

We  don't  have  in  mind  here  the  Job  re- 
quirements of  those  highly-skilled  members 
or  the  firms  hurt  so  badly  by  the  cutbacks 
In  defense  contracts.  But  that  brings  up  the 
second  part  of  the  point  we  made  at  the 
beginning. 

Some  of  the  companies  In  this  part  of 
the  country  have  been  bemoaning  the  fact 
they  are  unable  to  produce  consumer  goods 
In  the  exotic  products  of  the  space  age  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  fulfill  government  con- 
tracts. The  handwriting  has  been  on  the 
wall  for  some  time — government  contracts 
are  (and  should  be)  going  down  In  many 
areas.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  Imagination  and 
fortitude  to  make  the  switoh.  not  to  men- 
tion capital  Investments.  But  time  Is  run- 
ning short. 

The  govermnent's  economic  advisors  have 
been  warning  for  years  that  a  termination 
of  the  war  would  result  in  a  recession,  a 
flare-out  and  then  an  upsurge  of  consumer 
products  which  will  benefit  mankind  That 
recession  could  well  become  a  depression 
in  thU  area  unless  steps  are  taken  Imme- 
diately  to  put  people  back  to  work  on  new 
civilian  oriented  products  and  services.  And 
then  flndmg  a  way  to  encourage  the  people 
In  the  community  to  take  the  jobs,  train 
for  the  day  when  they  can  take  the  Jobs, 
or  plan  their  educauon  so  that  the  Jobs 
win  be  open  to  them  on  graduation.  Or  Is 
It  easier  to  Join  a  welfare  system? 


MEMOIRS  OP  THE  PARIS  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  AND  ITS  AFTER- 
MATH 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or   LOOISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  Lake Provideuce  (La.) 
Nov.  13, 1»70] 
McHoiaa   or  THe  Psais   Piace  CoKraasMck 
AND  Its  ArrrBMATtc 
pcasoNALrTT  or  the  week 
(By  Dr.  David  Mulr  Amacker) 
ntty-two   years   ago   this    week,   Novem- 
ber 11,  there  came  about  the  Armistice  which 
ended  World  War  I:   and  closely  following 
thereafter   was   the   Peace   Conference   that 
produced  the  League  of  Nations.  Only  two 
persons  present  at  that  historic  League  Table 
in  Paris  are  living  today— Wellington  Koo 
who  served  as  the  Ambassador  of  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  and  retired  as  a  Judge  of  the  World 
Court  at  the  Hague,  resides  In  New  York 
DAVID  M.  AMACKER   who  retired  in  Ism 
after  30  years  as  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence at  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  returns 
to  the  family  home  In  Lake  Providence  where 
he  was  Interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
this  newspaper.  The  article  carried  here  (In 
first  person)  Is  exactly  as  Prof.  Amacker  told 
it  to  us; 

President  Wilson,  Colonel  House,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts  of  South 
Africa  were  moving  to  take  their  places  at  or 
near  the  head  of  the  large  oval  table;  and  a 
down  other  dlgmtanes  were  distributing 
themselves  around  the  Uble  to  their  chairs 
They  were  me  great  men  named  by  the  Peaoa 
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Conference  to  draft  a  League  of  Nations 
charter  and  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  world 
My  task  was  to  Interpret  English  Into  French 
for  two  of  them— with  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  moat  celebrated  Comimsslon  of  the  Peace 
Conference  at  work. 

The  time  was  February  6,  1919,  about  Brl6 
In  the  evening;  the  place  the  Marie  Antoi- 
nette Room,  Colonel  House's  conference  salon 
next  to  his  apartment  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Hotel  Crlllon,  American  Delegation  head- 
quarters near  the  center  of  Paris.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  fourth  session  of  this  League  of 
Nations  Commission. 

In  mid-January,  a  second  lieutenant,  I  had 
been  sent  from  a  lower  unit  to  the  Amerlc«h 
Delegations  Translation  Office  down  the  cor- 
ridor from  the  salon.  This  temporary  Inter- 
preilng  duty  at  the  LcaKue  Table  had  been 
assigned  on  a  few  hours'  notice. 

The  first  evening  I  assisted  the  French 
Delegates,  but  for  the  next  six  meetings  sat 
near  PrenUers  Venlzelos  of  Oreece  and 
Kramar  of  the  new  Czechoslavac  government 
who  with  three  other  Small-Nation  repre- 
sentatives were  being  added  to  the  Commis- 
sion, raising  its  membership  to  nineteen. 
These  two  sutements  understood  some  Eng- 
lish and  word  for  word  translation  was  im- 
neceasary.  Thus  I  was  partially  free  to  observe 
the  epochal  constitutional  convention  as  a 
fascinated  spectator. 

The  identities  of  all  the  Delegates  were 
soon  learned.  Colonel  Bouse  sat  on  President 
Wilsons  left;  and  behind  them  sat  Major 
Stephen  Bonsai,  Colonel  House's  aide  and 
interpreter,  whose  diaries  of  this  period  are 
original  sources  of  history.  Next  were  Lord 
Robert  Cecu  and  General  Smuts  (British 
Emplrei ;  Baron  Maklno  and  Viscount  Chlnda 
of  Japan;  Venlzelos  and  Kramar:  Rels  (Por- 
tugal): Hymans  (Belgium);  Wellington  Koo 
(China);  Pessoa  (BrazU);  Droowskl  (Po- 
land); Vesnltch  (Serbia);  Diaraandy  (Ru- 
mania); Larnaude  and  Bourgeois  (Prance)' 
Sonnlno  and  Orlando  of  Italy  on  President 
Wilson's  right.  Captain  Pierce,  also  from  the 
Transition  Office,  was  brought  in  occasionally 
to  aid  the  Polish  and  Serbian  Delegates 

Two  smaU  episodes  reflecting  Mr.  Wilson's 
benign  personality  are  recalled  vividly  The 
President,  then  at  the  peak  of  his  prestige 
was  obviously  venerated  by  his  colleagues. 
At  one  point  In  a  discussion  of  withdrawal 
from  the  League,  he  took  the  floor  and  amid 
on  awed  silence  recounted  with  moving  elo- 
quence how  as  a  chud  of  eight  he  had 
watched  from  the  famUy  manse  In  Augusta 
Georgia,  Confederate  soldiers  straggling  back 
after  Appomattox,  defeated,  weary,  ragged, 
hungry,  often  nursing  wounds.  Recalling  that 
era,  he  had  concluded  that  there  shotiid  be 
no  uncertainty  about  a  nation's  right  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  thei.eague  association.  The 
grace  of  his  diction  and  the  quiet  impact  of 
his  words  are  vivid  now.  The  Delegates 
seemed  to  hold  their  breath;  and  a  sigh  was 
audible  when  the  President  ceased  and  sus- 
pense relaxed. 

Before  one  morning  session  some  of  the 
Delegates  were  nulling  around  as  President 
WUson  was  a  moment  late.  Captain  Pierce 
and  I  were  sundlng  with  our  backs  toward 
the  wail  near  the  main  door  when  Mr.  Wilson 
walked  In.  He  was  considerate  enough  at  once 
to  turn  aside  to  shake  hands  with  us.  Both  of 
us.  conscious  of  his  greatness,  ethical  leader- 
ship and  noble  purpose,  were  touched  by  the 
little  act  of  courtesy  and  by  his  kind  and 
friendly  "Good  morning,  gentlemen: "  and  he 
was  answered  with  a  fervent  "God  Bless  you, 
Mr.  President."  He  continued  around  to  greet 
each  Delegate  by  name  with  that  gracious 
"Good  morning.  Mr.  Hymans":  "Good  mor- 
ning. Mr.  Rels,"  and  so  on,  as  he  moved  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  Table.  Each  responded 
with  profound  respect  mingled  with  affccUon 
In  the  sessions  through  February  13.  the 
Commissioners  analyzed  and  amended  or  re- 
constructed by  their  coUectlve  wisdom  the 
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working  draft  prepared  by  lawyers  Miller 
i,,..  '  ""'  ""'■"  (Britain)  from  the  original 
Wllson-House-Cecll-Smuts  proposals  for  a 
League:  and  no  doubt  from  this  special  Intel- 
lectual preparation  for  their  task  these  lour 
statesmen  seemed  pre-eminent,  though  Houm 
did  not  speak  publicly  and  advised  the  Presi- 
dent In  whispers.  President  Wilson  prepared 
to  tower  above  them  all  In  spiritual  and  In- 
tellectual as  In  physical  stature. 

The  Commission  believed  that  they  were 
creating  a  universal  confederation  where 
peace  and  world  welfare  would  be  the  Hr^t 
business  of  each  nauon.  The  Delegates 
seemed  to  move  as  II  stage-struck  m  the 
presence  of  History;  as  if  sine  that  theu-  work 
would  be  forever  honored  and  their  names 
immortalized  They  assumed,  erroneously  as 
events  proved,  a  general  rationality,  virtue 
and  win  that  would  promptly  unite  the  na- 
tions effectively  against  war.  They  attributed 
to  peoples  and  governments  a  concern  for 
the  good  of  humanity  to  match  their  own 
deep  sense  of  world  responsibility.  None 
seemed  to  Unaglne  that  America  would  re- 
ject  the  League,  or  that,  in  the  form  so 
painstakingly  drafted  at  tjiat  Table,  it  would 
fail  apart  In  a  generation— though  to  rise, 
after  the  dreaded  cataclysm  of  renewed  war' 
Phoenlx-llke,  in  a  new  body. 

fZ^UONAUTT 

Details  of  those  able  debates  are  forgotten 
The  Pounders'  leammg.  transparent  sincer- 
ity, high  purpose,  and  dedicauon  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  mankind  remain 
indelibly  stamped  in  memory.  On  February 
14.  a  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  ap- 
proved the  Commission's  work,  the  first  gen- 
eral charter  asserting  secular  responslblllly 
and  authority  throughout  the  planet. 

If  the  League  charter  provided  for  the  fu- 
ture a  rudimentary  world  congress,  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  an  International  Court 
(to  be  formed),  the  Conference  Itself  was 
for  the  flrst  time  In  history  a  temporary 
secular  world  parliament  with  certain  execu- 
tive powers  through  AUled  governments  To 
many  ramds  over  the  globe  It  was  entitled 
to  make  declsloim  and  issue  decrees  righting 
all  the  wrongs  afllicting  humanity  Actuollv 
the  Conference  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  es- 
tates of  the  ex-enemy  Nations:  Bulgaria  and 
the  shattered  empires  of  the  German,  Auslro- 
Hungarlan,  and  Ottoman  sovereigns.  Deriva- 
tive problems,  however,  involved  most  of  the 
globe.  And  In  the  mass  mind.  President  Wll. 
son.  by  reason  of  his  command  of  military 
might  and  his  Idealistic  soul-stlrrlng  oratory 
had  (for  a  brief  span)  raised  himself  to  tlie 
stature  of  world  leader  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  men  everywhere. 

Our  Translation  Ofllce  learned  this  the 
hard  way;  and  from  the  inside  we  saw  too 
the  Insoluble  complexities  and  controversies 
of  World-wide  responsibility.  Petitions,  me- 
morials, claims  and  counter-claims,  argu- 
ments and  rebuttals,  came  pouring  into  the 
American  Delegation  In  a  verluble  flood— a 
large  proportion  of  them  addressed  lo  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  wrttten  in  French.  The 
documents  were  routinely  shunted  to  us  for 
Engiisbing:  as  were  sometimes  the  French 
Minutes  of  certain  committees;  and  occa- 
sionally several  of  us  were  called  lo  translate 
for  American  Minutes  the  French  addresses 
in  the  Plenary  sessions. 

Thus  the  Translation  Office  aflorded  front- 
row  seau  at  the  historic  drama,  aa  it  seemed, 
of  world  reconstruction.  Comprising  nine  U.S. 
offlcers-c&puins  and  lieutenants — and  a  bi- 
lingual secretary,  our  Office  was  ilngulstlcally 
fairly  cosmopolitan.  Two  captains  were 
Prenchkbom  and  bad  lived  many  je^n  in 
Latin  Aiherlca  and  Near-East,  respecUvely; 
and  with  their  skills,  some  twelve  or  tlilr- 
teen  languages  were  decipherable;  but  rarely 
did  non-Pronch  items  reach  us.  By  the  end 
of  May.  translations  totalled  about  ten  thou- 
sand. 
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In  this  prassured  rouuse  one  odd  little 
Incident  stands  out.  Prom  Colonel  Rouse's 
office  came  on  envelope  marked  "Rush". 
"Urgent".  The  secretary  duly  recorded  and 
numbered  tt  but  cculd  not  read  a  Une  or 
Identify  the  language:  nor.  at  nrst  could 
neighboring  deslts:  but  Esperanto  was  finally 
recognized.  The  "Rush"  message  was  Xrom  a 
group  In  Washington  petitioning  President 
Wilson  for  Justice,  rights  and  seLf-deter- 
mlnatton  at  home.  The  Impact  of  the  missive 
on  Colonel  House  was  never  dlscloeed;  but 
the  use  of  the  artlSclal  International  lan- 
guage by  American  citizens  seemed  a  peroep- 
tlve  tribute  to  the  Interzuitlonal  authority  of 
the  Conference. 

However,  Internationalism  failed.  Wilson's 
Ideal  for  world  responsibility,  of  Individual 
and  national  coiusrn  for  broad-gau^  world 
good  as  essenuai  guide  and  standard  for  the 
policy  of  one's  own  coijntry  seems  even  fur- 
ther from  realization  today. 

What  went  wrong?  Even  before  League 
charter  ("covenant")  and  "VersalllM"  Treaty 
were  completed,  particularisms  hod  taken 
over.  Intemational-mindedness  In  the  face 
of  4}etty  interests  and  claims  had  largely  dis- 
solved. In  the  United  States  the  President's 
physical  coUapse  in  late  September,  1B19 
with  continued  disability  and  seclusion  un- 
til the  end  of  his  term.  March  4.  1921  and 
blunders  in  political  leadership,  hastened 
demobilization  and  reinforced  Isolationist 
trends,  bringing  rejection  of  Treaty,  League 
and  Bntlsh-French-U.s.  Guaranty  Pact 
(protecting  Prance). 

At  dfst  sight  the  surrender  of  our  Naval 
paramountcy  by  reduction  of  capital  ships 
to  equaUty  with  Britain  In  the  WashlngtOT 
LUnilaUon  of  Arms  Conference,  November 
1931  to  February  l»aa,  seems  another  phase 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Isolationism  and 
contraction  of  power  and  poaiuon  that  In- 
vited War  n.  In  a  sense  it  was:  yet  there  was 
some  Juatiflcauon  for  It  under  existing  as- 
sumptions. Our  continued  Naval  superiority 
together  with  political  ailoma  of  "free  seaa- 
and  "neutral  righu"  might  have  brought  a 
clash  with  Britain.  If  we  liad  made  a  deal 
or  aUiance  with  the  British  pledging  never 
to  blockage  them  and  not  to  resist  and  break 
through,  but  to  Join  and  reinforce  with  aU 
our  power,  their  "open"  (or  dlsunt)  block- 
ade of  a  Continental  aggressor,  we  could  and 
should  have  continued  to  buud  the  Navy 
indeamteiy  so  as  to  overawe— or  certainly 
overwhelm— aggressors  on  the  European 
Continent  or  In  Asia  or  both.  Most  likely  no 
World  War  of  1939-45  would  have  occurred, 
even  if  local  confrontations  or  skirmishes 
had  developed.  But  with  the  "poUtlcal- 
questions  left  imsettled  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  kept  trying  In  the  late  '20s  and  early 
■30'6  to  disarm  each  other  on  the  seas  in  the 
face  of  aggressive  enemies  of  each  What 
costly  and  tragic  non-thinking! 

Elsewhere— in  Europe  and  Asia— natlonal- 
Ut  ranatlclams  and  hysterical  Ideologlee  tri- 
umphed in  the  relative  power  vacuum  and 
eolmlnated  In  hostlUUes  and  World  War  n 
ending  In  1945.  "Not  Wilson,  but  humanity 
l»n«d  at  Parts,"  General  Smuts  had  said  veri 
wisely.  ' 

Perhaps  then  from  1919  to  '39  continued 
preponderance  of  land  and  sea  power  de- 
ployed In  Europe  and  over  both  oceans  east- 
ward and  westward,  would  have  abated 
temptations  to  ultra-natlonallets  adventur- 
ism. Perhaps  ratincatlon  of  the  Guaranty 
Pack  alone  would  have  stabilized  Europe  But 
without  some  of  these  measures  even  out 
membership  in  the  League  would  probably 
have  proved  Inadequate  for  operative  world 
Ideals  had  largely  evaporated. 

The  frightful  scourge  of  War  n  some- 
what revived  a  general  sense  of  world  respon- 
sibility and  wider  Interest  In  unlversailst  or- 
ganisations like  U.N  and  Intematlomil  Ju- 
diciary. The  Stttes.  partially  converted 
from  Its  Inter-War  parochialism.  led  In  such 
evidences  of  world  concern  as  foreign  aid  In- 
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tematlonal  banks,  miutary  force  against  ag- 
gressocs,  defensive  allianoee  like  NATO,  CEN. 
TO  and  SEATO  and  support  of  UJJ.  and 
Court. 

But  realistically,  since  1948,  trends  to 
world  responsibility  were  still  overshadowed 
by  enhanced  Big  SUte  power  rivalry  In  a 
"struggle  for  the  world"  and  defiant  Smaller- 
State  nauonallsm.  in  the  continued  Inter- 
national anarchy.  "The  Umted  States  was  es- 
sentially trying  to  hold  the  line  and  pre- 
serve iu  security  position,  thus  ultimately 
natlnnal  existence. 

In  the  on-going  chess-game  of  the  poUtice 
of  power  certain  near -axioms  remained  rele- 
vant; (1)  In  disarmament  conferences  each 
lutlon  tries  to  disarm  the  others  In  the 
weapons  that  No.  1  fears  most  or  In  which 
It  Is  weakest  (our  capital  ships.  1922-  our 
undersea  ICBMs  today!).  (2)  Power' vac- 
uiuns  draw  in.  almost  gravltationally.  strong 
empires  toward  head-on  collision  (Balkans 
1914:  Central  Europe  pre-War  n:  recently 
Korean  and  Southeast  Asia).  Mid-East, 
North  Africa.  Indian  Ocean  were  rjch  vac- 
uums in  1970.  (3)  "Encirclement"  brings  at- 
tempted break-out    (Germany,  1914;   Japan 

In  conditions  of  Inevitable  suspicion  and 
power  rivalry,  a  defense  offlclal  would  be  In- 
sane if  be  let  down  his  nation's  guard  and 
Invited  lU  ruin  by  blackmail  or  sudden 
thrust.  Por  maximum  security  and  peace  by 
preponderance  the  n.S.  must  sail  lead  In 
weapons  and  expand  and  strengthen  Its  al- 
liances with  the  European  motherlands,  Brit- 
ish nations  overseas  and  Westernized  Asian 
states. 

But  no  Power  in  the  nuclear  age  Is  able  to 
achieve  domlnaUon  of  the  earth  without 
rising  or  causing  world-wide  devastation 
Thus  world  responsibility  can  be  effectively 
exercised,  when  complete  trust  and  friend- 
ship are  established  among  them,  only  by 
cooperation  of  sovereign  nations  (Great 
Powers  and  alUes)  with  fuU  reliance  upon 
U.N. — one  modem  embodiment  of  Wllson"s 
vision. 

The  nation-state  has  notable  merits  "The 
personal  pride  of  Its  citizens,  peace,  or- 
der, prosperity,  security  and  endless  other 
benefits  are  Its  fruits:  and  It  wlU  likely  en- 
dure for  millennia  In  some  form.  But  It  gen- 
erates or  facilitates  war.  Externally  it  must 
be  tamed  and  held  within  bounds  compauble 
with  world  welfare  and  thus  with  Its  own 
lUtimate  good.  To  thU  end  a  new  and  wider 
loyalty  to  the  human  family  must  be  de- 
veloped— not  to  replace  patriotism  but  to  en- 
Ughten  it.  set  standards  of  wise  poUcy.  guide 
It  and  serve  It;  but  the  higher  loyalty  need 
bo  only  sufficient  to  support  indispensable 
world  institutions. 

Today  to  propose  and  Implement  a  policy 
of  national  aggrandizement  by  expansion, 
whether  by  arms  or  guile,  may  appear  short- 
range  cunning  but  Is  long-range  folly.  The 
true  good  of  the  world  and  each  country 
demands  a  change  of  attitude  and  a  new  ap- 
proach. Co-ezutence  is  not  enough.  A  diifer- 
ent  spirit  making  for  genuine  friendship  and 
positive  cooperation  is  vital. 

How  can  this  conversion  be  encouraged? 
How  are  enlightenment  and  understanding 
spread?  "ThU  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  cre- 
ative statemanship  and  is  crucial  in  Bast- 
West  relations.  Projects  in  such  an  effort 
might  Include:  "Stimmlt""  meeUngs-  ex- 
change visits  by  heads  of  govertunent'  vrtth 
TV  coverage  of  friendly  speeches:  more  "peo- 
ple to  people"  programs  and  Joint  profes- 
sional conferences:  full  use  of  media  to  ad- 
vertise our  good  will:  books  and  articles  for 
Russian  and  Chinese  Intellectuals,  and  much 
more.  Guiding  principles  for  a  new  policy  of 
reconciliation  and  afflrmatWe  cooperation 
with  the  West  must  be  voluntarily  assumed 
by  our  opponents  and  critics  and  would  ac- 
cord vrtth  unlversaUst  standards  lUumlned 
by  religious  and  ethical  Insights. 
There  are  rajTlad  InteUljent  and  humane 
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spirits  within  the  populations  of  our  self- 
made  adversary  nations  who  wotud  Uke  noth- 
ing better  than  to  clasp  hands  with  us  In 
loyal  friendship  and  work  with  us  for  peace 
and  progress  the  world  over.  Can  they  be 
reached  and  become  effective  before  It  u  too 
late?  There  ore  important  tasks  on  a  world 
scale  to  be  done  now  and  greater  ones  loom  ■ 
war  to  be  abolished:  natural  environment 
conserved:  food  resources,  natural  and  syn- 
thetic, developed  and  distributed-  ocean  wa- 
ter desalted  to  irrigate  deserts:  swamps  to  be 
drained;  outmlgratlon  and  resettlement  from 
overcrowded  commumUes  assisted:  and  In- 
numerable others. 

With  future  needs  In  view  and  In  memory 
of  the  eo  or  70  mllUon  victims  of  war  and 
upheaval  since  1900  the  olvUlzed  and  en- 
Ughtened  conscience  calls  urgently  to  poten- 
tially friendly  empires  across  the  Curtains 
"Be  truly  wiser"  ""Seek  the  real  Intcrnatlon.ii 
good  the  betur  to  serve  your  own  cotmtry  " 
This  essentially  Is  what  those  llluslrtous 
prophets  and  ethlclsts  around  the  League 
Table  envisioned  In  1919.  Impractical?  "Prac- 
Ooal"  Americans  rejected  Wilsons  program 
and  disarmed:  then  had  to  light  Wm  n. 
"Practical"  men  elsewhere  were  guilty  of  In- 
credible miscalculations  before  and  during 
the  two  Great  Ware.  In  this  sophisticate* 
era,  to  launch  or  risk  launching  tmiversal 
new  religious  wars  of  stubbornly  held  secu- 
lar religions,  whether  economic  or  lUiUonal- 
Ist.  would  be  mindless.  In  any  case  It  u  not 
different  economic  and  social  organization 
but  the  aggressive  power  quest,  however  in- 
cited, that  is  the  real  enemy  of  mankind. 

Effective  world  responslblUty  and  match- 
ing authority  will  one  day  be  Indispensable  to 
secure  men  against  nuclear  suicide  or  slower 
death  from  deprivation  and  destruction  of 
e«rth"s  life  support  system.  Whether  such 
world  concern  win  be  operative  In  20,  20O,  or 
aooo  years;  whether  developed  and  luatltu- 
tionaliaed  by  ourselves,  our  descendants  or 
more  sensible  and  ctiltured  peoples  elsewhere 
Is  beyond  conjecture.  But  regardless  of  the 
time  and  meaiu  of  Its  full  Implementation 
and  perfection,  actual  world  reipoculbllUy 
began  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  the 
Spring  of  1919.  I  was  privileged  to  witness  Its 
birth. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  THE  ROTC 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUVDBJfU 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE3ENTA"nVE3 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
other   flne   American   instituUons,    the 
ROTC  program   Is   under   increasingly 
strong  and  grossly  misdirected  attack. 

A3  if  we  could  prevent  war  by  abolish- 
ing the  reserve  officer  training  programs 
on  our  college  campuses,  the  ROTC  has 
become  a  focus  of  student  unrest  and 
even  violence. 

However,  any  sensible  analysis  would 
show  that  those  who  are  opposing  the 
ROTC  programs  may  be  unfittingly  aid- 
ing the  cause  they  most  fear— Increased 
militarism. 

The  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  recently  summed  up  this  posi- 
tion: 
The  public— particularly  the  atudenu  and 

faculties  of  the  colleges  and  unlvetaltles 

should  care  about  what  kind  of  human  be- 
ings these  officers  are.  about  what  kind  of  an 
education  they  get  and  about  where  they  ar» 
educated. 

The  editorial  clearly  and  simply  makes 
the  case  for  continuance  of  the  ROTC 


program  on  our  college  campuses,  and  I 
included  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

TBI   CSSI  KJa   THZ   ROTC 

Prom  time  to  time  university  administra- 
tors, under  pressure  from  students  and 
faculty,  announced  that  their  school  Is 
dropping  or  curtaUlng  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Program. 

This  may  not  be  only  very  short-sighted  on 
the  part  of  those  demanding  the  elimination 
of  the  ROTC  program,  but  they  may  be  deny- 
ing some  deserving  students  the  means  to 
get  an  education. 

Most  everyone  would  like  to  see  a  world  In 
which  the  miuury  simply  dldnt  exist.  But 
since  that  day  doesn^  appear  Imminent,  we 
think  the  country  shotUd  worry  about  how  It 
picks  IW  military  officers. 

"The  public — particularly  the  students  and 
faculties  of  the  colleges  and  universities — 
should  care  about  what  kind  of  human  be- 
ings these  officers  are.  about  what  kind  of  an 
education  they  get  and  about  where  they  are 
educated. 

Critics  on  the  campus  have  the  duty  to  ask 
themselves  whether  driving  officer  training 
Irom  the  schools  would  not  lead  to  the  very 
phenomenon  they  fear— a  military  caste  sys- 
tem and  the  Prussianization  of  the  U  8 
muitary. 

Even  If  It  were  possible  to  get  all  the  offi- 
cers necessary  from  the  current  service 
academies,  we  seriously  question  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  "The  civilian  con- 
tacts and  the  public  education  of  the  ROTC 
student  provide  for  a  broader  background 
than  that  afforded  by  strictly  a  military 
academy. 

In  addltltm  the  ROTC  provides  a  source 
of  funds  for  many  deserving  students  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  attend  college. 
Aa  an  example,  the  Air  Force  ROTC  has 
announced  It  will  award  700  four-year 
Bcholarahlps  to  freshmen  enrolleea  In  the 
campus  program  next  year.  Another  1625  new 
grants  will  go  to  currently  enrolled  students 
entering  their  sophomore  year. 

Altogether  APROTC  grants  will  total 
5,460 — a  number  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

And  the  granu  themselves  are  remarkable 
for  their  coverage. 

Recipients  of  the  scholarship  receive  full 
tuition  and  lab  fees,  incidental  expenses,  a 
book  allowance  and  KO  a  month  subsistence 
allowance  which  is  non-taxable. 


A  '"UNIVERSAL"  UNITED  NATIONS— 
A  POSITIVE  APPROACH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
again  voted  not  to  seat  Red  China.  The 
vote,  howevei.  was  51  hi  favor  of  seat- 
ing the  country,  49  against,  and  25  ab- 
stentions. 

This  is  the  25th  year  of  the  eidstence 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  this  vote  was 
the  25th  defeat  for  Red  China.  But  the 
trend  is  clearly  shifting.  Each  year  Red 
China  gains  more  votes  In  favor  of  rec- 
ognition. The  reason  is  simple— like  it 
or  not,  Red  Clilna  is  there. 

But  Formosa  also  is  there— a  quite 
viable  poUtical  state  vlth  a  population 
larger  than  aU  but  30  of  the  123  United 
Nations  members. 

As  the  Usue  of  Red  China  grows  more 
intense  year  by  year,  some  maintain  that 
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the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  rethink  its  position  on  this  difficult 
question. 

In  the  November  19  "Washington  Star 
James  L.  Kilpatrick.  one  of  the  more  con- 
servaUve  and  consUtutionaUy  minded 
columnists  of  our  day.  says; 

Red  China  Is.  And  so.  for  that  matter 
Formosa  Is.  and  the  14  million  Chinese  who 
have  fashioned  a  viable  state  on  Taiwan  now 
constitute  a  political  entity  that  Is.  .  .  A 
flicker  of  sanity  may  be  observed  as  to  China. 
In  another  two  or  three  years.  U  the  patient 
manages  to  survive  that  long,  the  UJ«  wul 
do  what  should  have  been  done  long  ago- 
It  WIU  give  the  Security  CouncU  to  Red 
China,  and  acknowledge  the  reality  of  For- 
mosa with  a  scat  in  the  Assembly. 

The  challenge  is  clearly  before  us— the 
challenge  is  not  only  to  find  a  viable  posi- 
tion on  the  Cliina  question  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance both  with  the  realities  of  tlie 
situation  and  wltli  our  treaty  commit- 
ments around  the  world  but  also  to  take 
the  lead  in  securing  such  a  position  lest 
the  apparently  inevitable  entrance  of 
Red  China  into  the  Va.  be  a  defeat  not 
only  for  the  sizable  state  of  BVjrmosa  but 
also  for  our  own  country. 

The  call  is  for  action  and  for  positive 
action.  Tlie  question  is  what  course  that 
action  should  take. 

One  very  serious  proposal  has  been 
presented  by  a  man  who  enjoys  the 
rather  unique  honor  in  this  country  of 
having  worked  both  as  an  offlclal  in  the 
U.S.  Government  and  as  a  working  mem- 
ber of  the  UJ*.  Secretariat.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  Dallas  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion on  October  22  of  this  year,  the  emi- 
nent economic  historian.  "Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow.  proposed  the  creation  of  a  "Univer- 
sal" United  Nations.  After  a  discussion 
of  the  United  Nations'  role  in  history  and 
the  shifting  balance  of  power  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Rostow  moves  to  three  specific 
proposals.  On  the  first,  he  .says: 

First,  It  Is  clear  from  the  way  negotiations 
and  policy  are  moving  with  respect  to  China 
and  Germany  that  the  quesuon  of  a  tmiver- 
sal United  Nations  will  soon  be  upon  us  I 
believe  we  shall  have  to  face  this  matter  In 
the  time  ahead:  and  that  we  shotUd  face  It. 
Th^questlon  of  a  universal  United  Na- 
tions— containing  East  and  West  Germany 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  North  and  South 
Korea,  representatives  from  the  govemmenu 
in  both  Peking  and  Taipei— Is  s  matter  of 
timing  and  a  matter  of  how  the  job  Is  done 
As  for  timing,  I  think  the  time  may  soon 
be  ripe. 
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The  second  and  third  proposals  of  Dr. 
Rostow's  addreiis  call  for  an  increased 
role  In  world  affairs  for  the  smaller  na- 
tions and  for  increased  initiative  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  congressional  debate 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  our 
future  response  to  the  China  question. 
I  commend  this  very  serious  and  thought 
provoking  address  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration.  Certainly,  not  every- 
one will  agi-ee  to  his  suggestions,  but 
most  will  agree  that  his  approach  is  stim- 
ulating. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Ros- 
tow's recommendations  came  earlier 
Uian  other  proposals  being  advanced 
now.  Mr.  Christopher  Phillips,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U,N.,  pre- 
sented a  "two  Clilna"'  proposal  to  the  U.N 
on  November  12.  A  week  later,  a  Senator 
from  New  York  endorsed  the  idea  in  a 
Senate  speech.  However.  Dr.  Rostow 
made  his  speech  on  October  22 — some  3 
weeks  before  the  above  gentlemen  pre- 
sented their  recommendations.  But  llie 
same  general  thought,"!  prevail. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  proposal  in 
Its  entirety,  particularly  in  reference  to 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  but  I  do  tliink 
it  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  I 
ask  permission  that  Dr.  Rostow's  speech 
of  October  22  be  printed  In  the  Recoito 
as  follows; 

U.viTEO  Ns-noNs:  A  Look  Ahead 


Moving  on  to  the  role  of  the  Security 
CouncU.  he  notes: 

Moreover,  it  is  time  to  examine  afresh  the 
structure  of  the  Security  Council.  "There  Is  a 
tendency  still  to  think  In  terms  of  the  Big 
Five;  that  IS.  Brltam.  Prance,  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  and  Chma.  This  Is  an 
odd  and  parochial  way  to  look  at  the  world. 
After  all.  80  per  cent  of  the  world"s  popula- 
tion lives  In  Asia.  Therefore.  It  may  be  time 
to  bring  not  only  mainland  China  Into  the 
Security  CouncU  but  also  India  and  Japan 
I  suggest  this  not  only  because  Asia  deserves 
better  balanced  representation  than  a  com- 
munUt  China.  I  suggest  It  also  because  Com- 
munist China  Is  unique  In  Asia  for  only  one 
reason:  It  has  manufactured  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  is  important  that  this  not  very  dis- 
tinguished achievement— which  India  and 
Japan  could  duplicate,  and  more.  In  very 
short  order— not  be  reworded. 


After  my  appearance  here  was  announced, 
I  received  a  few  letters  from  members  of  the 
Dallas  community.  They  were  concerned  that 
someone  holding  the  views  I  do  on  Vietnam 
should  be  Invited — and  should  be  wUIing  to 
appear— to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  ol 
the  United  Notions.  Those  letters  reversed  on 
old  and  familiar  story.  They  seemed  to  say: 
"What  would  u  bad  boy  like  you  be  doing  in 
a  nice  place  like  this?" 

However  my  views  on  Vietnam  and  Asia 
are  Judged,  I  am  wholly  at  ease  in  coming  to 
Join  in  this  anniversary  occasion.  I  am  one 
of  the  very  few  Americans  who  has  served 
both  as  an  official  m  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  as  a  working  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat. 

One  of  the  adventures  of  my  life  was  to 
Join  Gunnar  Myrdal  In  1947  as  his  special 
asslstont  In  helpmg  set  up  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  In  Geneva.  That  Is. 
as  you  know,  o  branch  of  the  United  Nations. 
Its  membership  includes  nations  from  East- 
ern OS  well  as  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

We  set  this  piece  of  international  ma- 
chinery Into  motion  at  the  very  tvorst  of  the 
Cold  War.  Molotov  hod  left  the  Pans  meeting 
on  the  Marshall  Plan  In  July  1947.  In  the 
months  ahead  Stalin  was  consolidating 
Moscow's  control  over  Eastern  Europe.  The 
next  year  Berlin  was  blockaded,  sustained 
through  a  difficult  winter  only  by  airlift. 

In  this  harsh  setting  we  worked  to  hold 
together  In  Geneva  every  strand  we  could 
find  that  might  ameliorate  the  tension  t»- 
tween  East  and  West,  and  provide  a  future 
basis  for  East-West  cooperaUon.  We  worked 
In  the  faith  that  the  tides  of  history  and 
the  work  of  men  of  good  win  would  bring 
better  days.  We  believed  that  staUn's  satel- 
Ut«  empire  in  Eastern  Europe  was  not  his- 
tory's final  decision.  It  was  hard  but 
rewarding  work;  a  good  education  In  the 
reallUea  of  the  postwar  world,  and  In  the 
posslblUtles  and  Umltotlons  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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I  belicTe  ttiose  ttiat  worked  togetlier  In 
Geneva  »t  that  time  were  u  Able  and  dedi- 
cated a  team  ot  International  elvU  servant* 
AS  baa  ever  been  aaaembled.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  among  them. 

In  any  case,  the  United  Nations  and  Itt 
future  have  been  a  living  part  of  my  life 
and  my  thought  for  aome  twenty-three  years. 
And  so  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  in- 
vitation. 

n 
The  United  Niitions  la  not  one  Institution, 
It  U  a  collection  of  related  instituUoaB  de- 
signed to  serve  different  purposes.  They  re- 
flect an  International  acene  where  sovereign 
governments  exist;  and  they  act  upon  the 
International  scene  to  the  extent  sovereign 
governmente  can  agree  to  let  them  act— or 
the  Secretariat  can  goad  or  negotiate  them 
to  act  together — or  let  action  go  forward. 

In  Us  first  quarter  of  a  century  the  United 
Nations  has  reflected  the  political  facu  of 
life  in  the  world  that  emerged  after  the 
Second  World  War.  These  facta  of  life  de- 
creed that  the  maximum  hopes  of  all  of  ua 
registered  In  the  United  Nations  Charter  at 
San  Francisco  in  1M5.  could  not  immediately 
be  achieved. 

Above  all.  there  was  the  failure  of  the  great 
powers  to  maintain  iheir  wartime  unity  on 
the  central  security  quesUona  of  the  postwar 
world.  That  continued  unity  was  to  have 
been  the  bedrocfc  upon  which  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  would  work. 
Only  substantive  unity  could  have  permitted 
the  Security  Council  to  perform  the  functions 
envisaged  In  the  United  Nations  Charter  The 
vet^  provided  in  the  Security  CouncU  might 
have  been  merely  a  powerful  goad  to  find 
agreement.  But  once  the  veto  came  to  be 
uaed  against  the  majority  will— and  against 
the  will  of  major  powers— the  result  was 
predictable;  that  is.  a  world  divided  and  In 
contention. 

The  United  Nations  has  thus  had  to  And 
Its  ml-sslons — to  do  what  it  could  do  to  ful- 
fill the  injunctions  of  the  Charter— In  a 
world  of  Cold  War  struggle,  in  the  late  IMO'a 
and  early  IDftOa^  that  conflict  raged  along 
the  northern  line  from  Seoul  to  Berlin.  Then 
It  shifted  to  the  south,  with  the  emergence 
of  the  poat-colonlal  world  of  nationalism  and 
modemteatlon.  Since  the  mld-1950'8— say. 
from  the  ^yptlan  arms  deal  with  Moscow 
In  19SS — the  Cold  War  contest  has  suffused 
the  great  struggle  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  find  roles  of 
dignity  In  the  modem  world. 

And  throughout  this  whole  period  the 
United  Nations  has  had  to  do  its  Job  In  a 
world  where  the  Baruch  plan  vras  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  nuclear  weapons 
spread  out  from  one  to  five  national  states. 

The  Umted  Nations  has  reflected  all  too 
vividly  the  Cold  War  conflict  of  this  genera- 
tion—the tensions  and  crises  of  a  contending 
and  revoluUonary  world  over  which  was  sus- 
pended the  nuclear  sword  of  Damoclea. 

But  It  has  also  acted  upon  that  world  In 
many  constructive  ways: 

As  a  forum  where  diplomats  could  meet 
and  talk  constructively  in  private  after  de- 
livering their  formal  poslttona  for  the  rec- 
ord and  for  the  folks  back  home; 

As  an  Instrument  for  limiting  conflict  and 
for  keeping  the  peace,  for  a  time  at  least — In 
the  Middle  East,  for  example;  between  India 
and  Pakistan:  and  at  certain  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  spawned  regionalism 
not  only  in  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  but  also  In  regional  commissions  for 
lAtln  America.  Asia  and  the  Par  Eaat  and 
Africa; 

The  United  Nations  contributed  significant 
elements  growth  and  social  progress  in  the 
developing  regions,  through  lie  own  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  of  the  specialized 
agencies  which  are  linked  to  it; 
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And  there  Is  much  more  to  the  good  la  ita 
record. 

Despite  a'i  ita  erldent  we&lcness — which 
•re  m»liuy  the  weakneesee  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live— the  United  NMlone  hue 
oemed  lt«  keep.  It  le  right  that  the  peoplee 
•na  governmenu  of  the  world  would 
etrongljr  reslsl  any  effort  to  dismantle  It. 


I  recall  these  elements  of  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  only  briefly  because  my  In- 
tent today  13  to  look  forward  rather  than 
backward. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  It  Is  not  ImpoMlble— I 
repeat,  not  lmpoe.iible— that  we  shall  see  In 
the  years  ahead  a  favorable  change  In  the 
International  environment  within  which  the 
United  Nations  has  to  act;  and  that  the 
United  Nations  In  the  future  could  come 
nearer  than  In  the  past  to  fulfilling  Its  mis- 
sion as  defined  at  San  Francisco. 

In  elaborating  tuts  theme,  I  ahaU  try  to 
do  two  things:  first,  to  explain  why  I  be- 
lieve the  forces  at  work  In  the  world  around 
us  could  move  us  m  the  direction  of  a  stable 
peace  In  the  years  ahead;  and.  second  to 
suggest  throe  directions  In  which  the  United 
Nations  might  both  assist  the  movement  to- 
ward stable  peace  and  make  the  most  of 
that  movement  as  it  occurs. 


Ou  what  grounds  can  a  man  stand  before 
his  fellow  citizens  and  aasen  that  there  are 
forces  at  work  moving  us  toward  stable 
peace?  How  can  this  be  said  in  a  world  where 
two  major  regions— the  Middle  Eaa  and 
Southeast  Asia — are  both  caught  up  In  dally 
bloodshed  and  confrontation? 

I  am.  of  course,  aware  of  these  conflicts; 
and  I  mlg.>.t  add  that  no  one  who  has  served 
in  the  posts  which  I  was  privileged  to  hold 
between  1981  and  1969  can  be  a  naive  opti- 
mist. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  there  are  two  foroea 
at  work  In  the  world  which  could  move  ua 
In  the  years  ahead  toward  stable  peace. 

First,  there  Is  the  diffusion  of  power  away 
from  Moscow  and  Washington. 

This  Is  no  new  phenomenon.  It  began,  In 
a  sense,  for  both  capitals  In  1948. 

For  the  United  Statea  It  began  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  rt  began  when  the 
American  Congre^  voted  the  funds  for  the 
MarshaU  Plan  and  threw  its  weight  behind 
the  movement  towards  Western  European 
unity.  We  set  about  reviving  a  region  which 
we  hoped  to  see  emerge  as  a  partner,  not  a 
satellite  In  effect,  we  set  about  purposefully 
to  reduce  the  power  we  could  then  exercise 
In  a  crlucaj  part  of  the  world. 

As  for  Moscow,  the  diffusion  of  power  l>c- 
gan  when  Tito  defied  Stalin  and  proved  that 
Yugoslavia  could  survive  on  that  basis. 

This  diffusion  has  continued  over  the  post 
generation,  gathering  momentum.  In  par- 
ticular, after  the  C\tban  missile  crisis. 

For  good  or  HI.  that  crisis  persuaded  men 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  as  dangerous  aa  It  had  been 
in  ihe  paet,  and  therefore,  they  could  act 
with  greater  Independence  of  Washington. 
OS  well  as  of  MOSCOW.  The  missile  crisis  also 
brought  Mooeow's  spilt  wRh  Peking  Into  the 
open  and  Intensified  It. 

So  far  as  American  policy  is  concerned.  I 
believe  we  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  In 
the  first  po-itwar  generation  we  threw  our 
political  Influence,  as  well  as  our  economic 
resources,  behind  the  desire  of  nations  to 
stand  up  straight  and  fashion  their  own  des- 
tiny. And  we  have  moved  in  recent  years— 
notably,  under  President  Johnson'a  leader- 
ship— to  the  active  support  of  regionalism  In 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
continuing  our  support  for  regionalism  in 
Western  Europe. 
But  what  about  Moscow? 
In  1960.  after  the  Presidential  election.  I 
was  sent  to  take  part  In  a  Pugwash  confer- 
ence in  Moscow  on  arms  control.  I  was  asked 
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to  speak  toward  the  end  of  the  sessions.  At 
one  point  I  said  this; 

"As  an  historian,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
central  historical  fact  of  our  time  U  this- 
power  U  being  rapidly  diffused  away  from 
Moscow  and  Washington.  What  we  are  see- 
ing m  the  world  1«  an  equivalent  of  the  proc- 
ess which  occurred  after  1815.  In  181S  Oreat 
Britain  was  the  only  country  In  the  world 
which  had  absorbed  the  tricks  of  then  mod- 
ern technology.  It  alone  had  experienced  an 
Industrial  revolution.  In  the  century  after 
1815.  the  Industrial  revolution  took  hold  In 
Belgium.  Prauce.  Germany,  Russia  Japan 
and  North  America.  ' 

"Now  the  Industrial  revolution  Is  taking 
hold  in  the  areas  which  were  skipped  during 
the  century  after  1815— that  la  to  say  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  la  taking  hold  In  China 
and  Eastern  Europe:  and  It  U  occurring— or 
It  wlU  soon  occur— In  the  whole  southern 
half  of  the  globe. 

"The  inevitable  result  U  that  Industrial 
potential,  military  poi«rer,  and  Influence  on 
the  world  scene  Is  being  diffused  and  will 
conunue  to  be  diffused. 

"Faced  with  this  fact,  there  are  three 
choices  open  to  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the 
United  States.  We  can  stumble  Into  a  war 
and  destroy  a  large  part  ot  what  man  has 
built  ou  the  face  of  the  earth  and  a  large 
part  of  the  worlds  population.  We  can  con- 
tinue the  Cold  War  untU  the  diffusion  of 
power  removes  the  capacity  to  decide  from 
Moscow  and  Washington.  Or,  working  con- 
struetlvely  together,  we  can  create  the  terms 
on  which  power  wlU  become  diffused. 

"This  IS  the  limit  of  the  historical  powers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
I  would  hope  that  we  vrould  choose  the  third 
path.  Thu  Is  the  historical  responslhiuty  we 
owe  to  our  peoples." 

I  believe  that  assessment  was  essentlallv 
correct  In  1960:  and  It  remains  correct  al- 
though the  continued  concentration  of  nu- 
clear  capacity  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  mokes  It  necessary  to  deflne 
the  diffusion  of  power  with  some  subtlety. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Soviet  offlcUls  who 
heard  ma  In  i960  immediately  agreed  and 
much  as  I  should  like  to  believe  It,  I  do  not 
think  Soviet  policy  has  yet  firmly  accepted 
this  doctrine.  But  1  do  beUeve  that  there  ore 
more  men  In  Moscow  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago  who  understand  ttiat  the  world 
emerging  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  Is  not  going  to  be  dominated  by 
any  single  power  or  any  single  Ideology- 
and  that  their  duty  to  their  own  peoples 
la  to  help  organize  the  world  peacefully 
rather  than  to  try  to  control  It  directly  from 
Moscow.  That  is  what  the  Nonprollleratlon 
Treaty  Is  about,  the  SALT  talks,  and  the  oc- 
casional Soviet  efforts  to  Join  others  m 
damping,  rather  than  exacerbating,  crises 
What  has  happened  In  the  Middle  East  since 
1967  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  should 
remind  us  that  this  doctrine  has  not  been 
accepted  fully.  But  we  are  closer  to  it;  and 
the  lorocs  making  tor  the  diffusion  of  power 
will  certainly  persist,  not  diminish. 

So  far  as  the  United  Nations  u  concerned. 
It  will  have  more  work  to  do — and  more  con- 
structive work— In  a  world  of  diffused  power 
than  In  one  controlled  primarily  by  Moscow 
and  Washington.  Its  Institutions  are  de- 
signed to  organize  and  make  sense  of  a 
world  of  varying  Interests,  not  to  medute 
between  two  hard  blocs. 

Related  to  the  diffusion  of  power  la  a  .sec- 
ond major  force  which  could  lead  ua  In  the 
direction  of  stable  peace.  That  U  the  decline 
of  the  aggressive  revolutionary  romantics. 

The  politics  of  developing  nations  has  been 
marked  In  the  generation  since  1945  by  a 
group  of  autocratic  or  totalitarian  leaders 
who  have  chosen  to  build  their  domestic 
politics  on  "antl-lmperlolism"  and  to  chan- 
nel a  high  proportion  of  the  limited  en- 
ergies, talenu,  and  resources  avallmble  to 
them   Into  external  expansion:   la  Asia  the 
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roster  Includes  Mao.  Ho.  Kim,  and  Sukarno- 
in  the  Middle  East,  Nasser  and  the  other 
radical  Arab  leaders;  m  Africa.  Nkrumah  and 
Ben  Bella;  In  Latin  America.  Castro.  In  one 
way  or  another  these  men  were  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  world's  major  crises  since  South 
Korea  was  invaded,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

Some  of  these  leaders  'are  gone  and  the 
fate  of  othera— and  their  policies — u  etUI  to 
be  determined.  In  general,  however,  they 
encountered  three  farces  which  have  tended 
to  frustrate  them. 

First,  they  encomitered  other  people's  na- 
tionalism. Their  revolutionary  doctrines  had 
a  certain  resonance  In  other  countries  within 
their  regions:  but  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  a 
radical  nationalist  Arab,  a  beUever  In  Black 
African  unity  and  assertlvenees,  or  to  bold 
that  the  social  Ills  ot  Latin  America  re<iulre 
radical  soluuona:  It  Is  a  different  matter  to 
agree  to  take  yoia-  orders  from  Cairo,  Accra 
or  Havana. 

Second,  they  have  encountered  the  resift- 
ance  of  those  who  have  not  wished  to  see  the 
regional  bahmces  of  power  upset.  Although 
the  United  States  has  carried  In  our  time  the 
major  burden  of  supporting  those  under 
pr^ute  of  regional  aggression,  the  British 
and  Australians  stood  with  MalaysU:  fifteen 
nations  with  South  Korea;  six  with  SouUi 
Vietnam;  in  1958  Brllish  and  the  United 
States  stood  with  Jordan  and  Lebanon;  since 
1967  the  United  States  has  helped  keep  the 
balance  of  regional  forces  from  overwhelming 
Israel.  ^ 

Third,  the  relative  neglect  of  domestic 
welfare  gradually  Imposed  attrition  on 
domestic  political  support  for  policies  of  ex- 
ternal grandeur  which  failed  to  yield  decisive 
resulU.  It  Is  easy  Initially  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple with  visions  of  quick  redress  for  real  or 
believed  old  grievances  or  humiliations;  but. 
m  time,  the  desire  to  eat  better,  to  see  the 
ihlldren  grow  up  wltli  better  health  and 
more  education  asserts  Itself. 

It  was  In  such  setUngs  of  frustraUon  and 
disabuse  that  Nkrumah.  Ben  Bella,  and 
Suk.-imo  gave  way  to  successors  more  fiicused 
un  tasks  of  welfare  and  growth;  the  great 
debate  proceeds  between  Mao  and  his  op- 
position; and  the  North  Vietnamese  begin  to 
surface  their  Inner  debate  on  the  priority 
of  victory  In  the  south  versus  "building  so- 
cialism- In  North  Vietnam. 

It  la  no  easy  thing  foe  a  group  of  political 
leaders  to  abandon  a  vision  to  which  their 
mature  lives  have  been  committed  and  which 
up  to  a  point,  granted  them  success    Mao 
evidently,    baa   refused,   and    will    probably 
refuse  to  the  end.  to  acquiesce  In  the  prsg- 
maUo   bent   of  his    ■revisionist-   opponents 
who  would  (In  the  phrase  of  one  of  Mao's  op- 
ponents)  encourage  policies  based  on  "ob- 
jective economic  laws"  at  home  and  external 
policies  such  that  "the  world  can  back  In 
the   sunlight   of    peace-    and    "Infante   can 
slumber  In  the  cradles,   and  mothers  and 
wives  may  no  longer  live  In  nightmares  - 
Klm-B  dream  of   ruling  all   of  Korea  from 
Pyongyang  will  die  hard;  although  Kim  has 
been   brought  up  short  by  a  hard,  simple 
stabilizing,  sobering  fact;  the  rate  of  growth 
of  South  Korea  U  two  or  three  times  the  rate 
of  growth  of  North  Korea  The  dream  of  the 
men  in  Hanoi— that  they  alone  are  the  proper 
successors  to  ths  French  colonial  empire  In 
Asia— will  ahso  fade  slowly,  and  with  great 
pain  for  men  who  have  sacrlflced  almost  a 
mllUon  human  beings  In  Its  fruitless  pursuit 
C««tro  will  never  And  In  producing  sugar  a 
auhstltute  for  hi.  vision,  of  convminrthe 
Andes    Into    the   sierra    Maestra    of    &)uth 
America.  And  Nasser,  tmglcally,  would  not 
hold  for  long  to  the  Idea  that  occaslonollv 
engaged  him— that  Cairo  will  only  be  great 
When  Egypt,  by  lu  performajice  In  economic 
and  social  development,  helps  lead  the  Mid- 
dle Esst  by  example  In  overcoming  its  heri- 
tage of  poverty  and  reconciling  an  intractable 
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Arab    culture   with    the   exigencies    ot    the 
modem  world. 

In  the  case  of  Hanoi.  Pyongyang  Cairo 
and  Havoua,  the  availabUity  of  large  exter- 
nal resources  permits  postponement  of  the 
decision  to  shin  (rom  expansion  abroad  to 
growth  and  welfare  at  home. 

And  before  these  dreams  are  abandoned  we 
may  see  final  desperate  acts  to  fulfill  them. 
But,  In  the  end- soon  or  late— they  wlU 
confront  the  desUny  of  the  first  great  roman- 
tic revoluUonsry  expansionist— Napoleon 
And  they— or  their  successors— will  echo 
Napoleon  s  memorandum  to  hia  finance  min- 
ister in  December  1819,  when  he  abandoned 
the  Contluental  System  and  the  attempt  to 
throttle  Britain:  "Undoubtedly  It  u  neces- 
s:iry  to  harm  our  foes,  but  above  all  we  must 
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I  believe  the  forces  at  work  vielding  a  diffu- 
sion of  power  and  the  decline  of  the  romantic 
revolutionaries  are  real  and  strong-  but  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  predict  a  sudden 
emergence  of  our  world  Into  the  sunlight  of 
sublo  peace:  nor  do  I  expect  these  two  forces 
to  work  out  smoothly  snd  automatically  to 
hand  \i&  peace  on  a  platter. 

There  are  ample  forces  also  at  work  which 
could  yield  disruption  and  chaos;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  speclSc  dangers. 

For  example,  the  turn  away  from  radical 
expansionism  to  a  concentration  of  the  tasks 
of  growth  and  welfare  for  the  people  is  not 
yet  visible  m  the  Middle  Esst;  although  the 
popiuanty  of  the  American  peace  Initiative 
among  the  people  of  Jordan  and  Egypt  sug- 
gests that  the  latent  Impulse  might  be  there 
For  example,  a  frustraUon  of  growth  In  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  developing  world  could 
nduce  a  shift  away  from  a  pragmatic  concen- 
tration on  economic  and  social  progress  to 
more  disruptive  policies  at  home  and  abroad 
I^t  me  pause  and  underline  this  point  and 
make  it  as  blunt  os  I  can.  I  can  think  of  no 
worse  period  for  a  decline  in  American  aid  to 
the  developing  world  than  right  now.  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  suggested  the  1900's  might  be 
called  the  Decade  of  Development.  And  that 
decade  saw  much  more  progress  than  u  gen- 
erally understood.  In  every  region  there  are 
success  stories  which  demonstrate  that  the 
Job   can   be  done:    from   South   Korea   and 
Thailand  to  Iran  and  Turkey;  to  Tunisia  and 
the  Ivory  Coast;    to  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Veneeuela.  But  the  Job  is  not  done.  We  have 
at  least  another  decade  of  hard  work  before 
the  nations  containing  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation   m   the   developing   world    win   have 
moved  Into  self-stistalned  growth 

At  Just  this  critical  time— when  we  know 
that  success  Is  possible,  but  before  It  has 
been  achieved— the  American  contribution  to 
development  has  falletf  away.  Of  the  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  a-e  now  stand 
eleventh  m  terms  of  the  proportion  of  our 
poss  notional  product  devoted  to  this  task 
It  Is  a  rather  scandalous  performance 

Now.  of  course.  Increased  external  assist- 
ance  to  developing  countries  will  not.  alone 
deal  with  all  their  problems;  for  example  the 
urgent  need  to  bring  down  the  birth  rate  In 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  Java,  and  else- 
where. But  Increased  external  assistance  Is 
essential.  If  we  really  wish  to  move  the  world 
In  the  dlrecUon  of  stable  peace  and  to  make 
the  most  of  historical  forces  which  trend  In 
that  direction. 

'There  are  still  other  d.-ingers  of  disruption 
ond  conflict  which  could  arise  within  the 
Communist  world;  for  example,  out  of  the 
Soviet  fears  of  a  nuclear  China  and  Sortet 
feore  ol  rising  nationalism  and  llberaUsm  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

But  the  biggest  question  mark  Is  our  own 
country. 

We  evidently  face  a  number  of  eearchmg 
and  difficult  problems  at  home.  We  have 
carried  a  high  proportion  of  the  burdene  and 
responsibilities  of  the  world  community  for 


a  quarter-century.  There  are  thoae  who  be- 
lieve this  Is  enough;  and  that  we  should 
now  come  home. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  world  of  diffusing 
power— where  others  wish  to  take  a  larger 
part  In  shapmg  their  own  destiny— the  rela- 
Uve  role  of  the  United  Statea  should  and  will 
decline  with  the  passage  ol  time.  It  has  de- 
clined m  Europe  and  Latin  America;  and  It  is 
declining  in  Asu.  And  the  role  and  reaponsl. 
biUtles  Of  others  should  and  win  Increase 
That,  after  oil.  Is  the  whole  point  of  the 
MarshaU  Plan  and  the  similar  poUdes  we 
have  followed  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  we  have  sought  not  satellites  but 
porniers,  preferably  working  on  a  reglonni 

But  still.  If  we  pull  bMk  too  fast— in 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East.  Latin  America  or 
Asia— we  could  move  the  world  not  towards 
stable  peace  but  towards  chaos  snd  enlarged 
areas  of  violence  and  International  conflict 
This  IS  the  responslbuity  we  Americans 
bear  and  cannot  escape.  We  can  graduallv 
cautiously,  puU  bock  m  degree,  os  olhen; 
gather  strength;  but  we  cannot  safely  wolk 
away  from  our  responsibilities. 

The  world  community  has  come  a  long  wav 
In  the  quarter-century  since  the  Cold  Wor 
began :  In  Western  Europe  and  East- West  re- 
lations: In  the  balance  of  forces  ot  work 
In  Asia:  In  the  process  of  modernization  in 
('the  developing  regions.  And  I  deeply  be- 
aieve  we  can  mrdie  much  more  prc«ress  m 
the  next  quarter-century  tlion  we  did  i:i 
the  past.  But  much  depends  on  us — on  the 
United  Slates.  Our  role  Is  diminishing  as  we 
wish  It  to  diminish  But  we  remain  the  crlu- 
cal  margin. 

Thus,  taking  aU  the  doubts  and  question 

marks       together — ourselves       Included u 

would  not  be  dllhcult  to  envisage  future 
movement  not  towards  order  and  reconclU.i- 
tlon  and  progress  but  towards  disruption, 
fragmentation,  mass  hunger  and  renewed 
danger  in  a  nuclear  world. 

What  can  be  aald  on  the  basis  of  a  quarter- 
century  s  effort  against  couaiderable  odds  It 
that  the  task  of  moving  in  the  next  gene.-*.- 
tion  towards  stable  peace  does  not  appear 
Impossible:  and  those  are  about  os  good  odd' 
as  man  u  ever  granted  lu  great  enlerprUc" 


I  turn  now  to  my  second  question. 

With  these  prospects  ond  hopes,  posslbil*. 
tics  and  dangers,  how  ought  the  United 
Nations  to  change  In  the  years  ahead,  both 
to  reflect  the  forces  at  work  and  to  try  tj 
tip  them  In  the  right  direction. 

I  have  three  concrete  suggestions. 

First,  It  u  clear  from  the  way  negollaUo  i» 
ond  poUcy  are  moving  with  respect  to  China 
and  Oermany  that  the  question  of  a  univer- 
sal United  Nations  wiU  soon  be  upon  us  I 
believe  we  ahall  have  to  face  this  mutwr  'n 
the  time  ahead;  and  that  we  should  face  it 

The  question  of  a  uiuversal  United  Na- 
tions— containing  East  aod  West  Oermaiiy 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  North  and  Soutli 
Korea,  representaUves  from  the  governments 
in  both  Peking  ond  Taipei— U  a  matter  ol 
timing  and  a  matter  of  how  the  Job  Is  done 
An  tot  tuning,  I  thUik  the  time  may  soon 
be  ripe. 

The  confidence  In  their  own  tmpaclty  to 
deal  with  their  Couununlst  adversaries,  evi- 
dent la  the  Federal  BepubUc  of  Oermany 
and  m  the  Republic  of  Korea,  has  Ulted 
many  of  the  fears  and  anxletlM  whlcb  would 
have  made  movement  towards  a  utuvers&l 
United  Nations  unsettling  rather  than  con- 
structive In  the  past. 

With  respect  to  NortJi  and  South  Vietnam 
the  Invluuon  of  both  governmenu  to  the 
umted  Nations  could  provide  an  appropriate 
framework  for  the  setUement  In  Southeast 
Asia,  which  ought  to  come  in  the  time  ahead 
If  ratlonauty  prevails  la  Hanoi.  It  b  worth 
recaning  that  Moscow  proposed  membership 
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In  the  United  Nations  for  both  govenunflnts 
as  early  us  1957. 

So  lar  as  mnltiland  China  is  concerned.  Its 
tears  of  the  Soviet  Uoloa  ftnd  the  many  divi- 
sions now  mounted  on  the  Soviet  aide  of  the 
»jorder  are  leading  Peking  tow-wda  more  nor- 
mal relation*  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem' of  China  Is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  four — perhaps  equally 
(limcuit  for  Peking  and  Talpet  It  has  been 
tompiicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
recognition  of  Peking  hac  been  accompanied 
by  withdrawal  of  recognition  from  Taipei. 
1  do  not  believe  that  this  U  (he  right  way 
Tor  ward. 

rnis  brings  me  to  the  manner  In  which  a 
universal  United  Nauons  1*  created.  The 
ubjoct  must  be  unlvemalliy  and  not  tipping 
the  bahince  of  diplomacy  and  power  against 
one  or  another  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. Tlie  object  should  be  simply  a  unt- 
versAl  United  Nations,  leaving  each  capital 
to  carry  on  with  whatever  theology  it  chooses 
concerning  Its  statu*  vis-a-ris  It*  adver%nry. 
In  the  cose  of  the  Chinese  Natlonaliat 
Oovernment  on  Taiwan.  U  is  clear  that  Its 
role  In  the  SecurUjt/ Council  is  anomalous. 
NatlonnllBt  China  Is  not  a  grest  power.  But 
It  Is  equally  inomulDus  to  remove  that  gov- 
ernment from  the  United  Nations  or  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  covernnient.^  recognizing 
Taipei.  The  Government  of  Nationalist 
China,  from  moat  difflcult  and  unpromising 
beginnings  In  im9-50.  has  organized  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Kome  13 
million  people  In  a  remarkably  successful 
way.  It  has  become  a  recogniied  and  respon- 
sible member  of  the  Asian  and  the  world 
rommunlty.  It  has  contributed  In  Africa  ex- 
ceedingly effective  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram*  As  countries  within  the  United  Na- 
tions go.  Nationalist  China  is  a  medium- 
sued,  not  a  small  nation. 

In  bringing  about  a  imlverital  United  Na- 
tions.  the  world  community  would  be  most 
unwise  to  treat  Taiwan  and  Its  government 
casually,  carelessly,  or  with  lack  of  respect 
for  its  demonstration  of  how  modernization 
can  proceed  in  loyalty  to  the  ancient  cul- 
ture of  China. 

Moreover,  it  Is  time  to  examine  afresh 
the  structure  of  the  Security  Council.  There 
IS  a  tendency  still  to  think  In  terms  of  the 
Big  Five:  that  Is.  Brit«m,  Prance,  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  This  is  an 
odd  and  parochial  way  to  look  ot  the  world. 
After  all,/60  per  cent  of  the  -Jbrld's  popula- 
tion lives  in  Asia.  Therefore.  It  may  be  time 
•to  bring  not  only  mainland  China  into  the 
Security  Council  but  also  Indm  and  Japan. 
I  suggest  this  not  only  because  Asia  deserves 
better  balanced  representation  than  a  Com- 
munist China.  I  suggest  it  also  because  Com- 
munist China  la  unique  in  Asia  for  only  one 
reason;  It  has  manufactured  nuclear  weap- 
oiw.  It  Is  Important  that  this  not  very  di5<^ 
tmgutsbed  achievement — which  India  and 
J»pnn  could  duplicate,  and  more,  in  very 
short  order — not  be  rewarded. 

In  suggesting  that  the  time  has  come  for 
U3  to  look  afresh  and  creatively  at  this  whole 
problem.  I  would  like  lo  underline  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  creation  ef  a  universal 
United  Nations  will  be  a  panacea  or  yield 
instant  stable  peace.  A  universal  United 
Nations  win  not  be  easy  to  bring  about;  and 
with  all  Its  new  members  assembled,  there 
will  be  dlfncultlea  as  well  as  advantages.  For 
a  time,  some  of  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions might  even  be  slowed  up.  But.  In  the 
end.  the  United  Nations  ought  to  be  a  polit- 
ical Institution  which  reflect*  the  realities. 
And  those  realities  include  the  existence  of 
the  governments  not  now  represented. 

To  bring  them  Into  the  United  Nations  at 
this  time  would  not  only  make  the  United 
Nations  truly  representative  of  how  politics 
Is  organized  on  this  troubled,  striving,  tur- 
bulent planet  but  It  would  also  tend  lo  un- 
derline a  rule  which  ought  to  prevail:  name- 
ly, the  unlAcatlon  of  countries  divided  by  the 
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Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath  should 
come  about  by  peaceful  means  only.  If  there 
la  any  lesson  from  this  dlCDcuIt  quarter- 
century  that  ought  to  be  written  Into  «ie 
rules  of  this  planet,  that  lesson  should  come 
near  the  top.  And  a  universal  United  Na- 
tions would  make  It  more  likely  rather  than 
less  likely  that  rule  will  be  obeyed.  We  have 
had  two  nwjor  crises  >>etween  East  and  West 
Germany  centered  on  BerUn;  two  In  the 
Toiwon  Straits:  and  bloody  wars  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam  In  which  P^ongvang  and  Hanoi 
have  sought  unification  by  force  of  arm* 
That  Is  enough. 

Now  a  second  observation  on  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  world  of  dlffuMug  power,  trying  lo 
move  towards  stable  rea«.  the  smaller  na- 
tions must  assume  greater  responsibilities 
than  in  the  pa^t  for  making  pence  and  keep- 
ing peace. 

The  rhetoric  and  common  law  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  flrst  postwar  gen- 
eration needs  some  changing.  The  lesser 
powers  hose  never  lacked  rhetoric  In  urging 
the  major  powers— notably  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— to  increase  their  ef- 
forts In  arms  control  and  other  forms  of 
movement  towards  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  actions  (as  opposed  to  their  rhetoric) 
have  sometimes  reduced  tlie  possibilities  for 
peace  in  two  ways. 

First,  their  tendency  to  cherish  their  re- 
gional quarrels  rather  than  to  settle  them. 
This  is  true  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
the  Middle  Bast.  It  remains  true  of  a  few 
old  quarrels  in  Latin  America.  It  was  true  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  that  may  be  improving 
a  little.  In  any  case,  the  rule  to  be  stated 
loud  and  clear  In  a  world  of  diffusing  power 
is  this:  peacemaking  is  evfrybody's  business; 
and  U  begins  with  your  next  door  neighbor. 
Second,  the  small  and  medium  powers 
have  tended  to  remain  remarkably  philo- 
sophical when  problems  did  not  affect  them 
directly.  I  find  It  quite  shocking,  for  exam- 
ple, thnt  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
should  accept  so  passively  the  invasion  of 
Cikmbodta  by  North  Vietnamese  forces.  Cam- 
bodia Is  a  member  of  the  umted  Nations. 
It  proclaimed  its  neutrality.  That  neutrality 
has  been  violated  systematically  over  the 
years:  and  in  recent  months  it  has  been  vio- 
lated grossly  by  North  Vietnam  In  its  effort 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam. 

Quite  apart  from  the  debate  on  South 
Vietnam.  I  should  think  the  smaller  nations 
of  the  world  would  take  rather  seriously  this 
kind  of  violation  of  a  member's  Integrity. 

Whenever  this  kind  of  action  is  passively 
accepted.  It  is  for  all  of  us — and  especially 
the  smaller  powers — for  whom  the  bell  tolls. 
The  representatives  of  the  small  nations 
could,  of  course,  argue  for  some  time  that 
too  much  power  wos  concentrated  in  Mos- 
cow and  In  Washington;  that  the  best  they 
could  do  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  encour- 
age the  Big  Two  to  emeliorate  their  relations, 
and  ejtplolt — even  cynically  exploit — the 
posslblliues  opened  up  lor  them  by  dWTer- 
encea  between  the  great  powers. 

As  an  historian.  I  can  understand  such  a 
policy  Without  moralizing  about  It.  After  all. 
It  was  precisely  the  policy  Washington  com- 
mended to  the  American  people  In  1786  and 
which  we  followed  for  a  century.  But  In  a 
world  of  diffusing  power,  this  is  not  good 
enough.  Peacemaking;  must  become  the  busi- 
ness of  all.  The  time  for  double  staudards-- 
whether  for  Communist  versus  non-Com- 
munist nations,  or  for  big  nations  versus 
smaller  nations — the  time  for  such  double 
standards,  which  have  marked  so  much 
United  Nations  debate  and  behavior,  Is  com- 
ing to  a  close. 

Now  a  final  suggestion— concerning  pos- 
sibly expanded  Initiatives  from  the  United 
Nations  Itself. 

The  major  constitutional  difference  be- 
tween the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
NaUons  Is  that  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  the  Secretary  General  has  the  pow«r 
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to  Initiate  a  proposal — the  power  to  lay  a 
piece  of  paper  on  the  table  to  which  gov- 
ernments must  react.  This  power  of  initia- 
tive la  a  considerable  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
secretariats  which  support  hira.  If  used  well. 
It  Is  a  positive  force  for  good.  It  la  also  a 
power  which.  If  used  beyond  the  political 
realities,  can  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
stature  of  the  United  Nations.  Except  at  rore 
moments  and  under  rare  men.  that  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  General  has  not  been 
employed  ctTectlvely. 

But  If  my  general  assessment  is  right- 
that  we  could  move  towards  more  stable 
peace — then  the  Secretary  General's  con- 
stitutional authority  might  be  exercised 
more  fully  than  in  the  post. 

The  power  of  initiative  does  not  mean  that 
the  Secretory  General  can.  as  a  unique, 
strong-minded  individual,  effectively  aosert 
what  he  personally  regards  as  right  or  wrong 
for  the  world,  Who  is  involved  is  his  trying 
to  find,  by  a  most  careful  process  of  political 
analysis  and  coiuultation.  solutions  for  par- 
ticular problems  which  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reality  but  which  the  nations 
themselves  might  not  be  able  to  negotiate 
in  a  more  conventional  way.  There  is  a  mar- 
gin— sometimes,  on  some  matters — where  a 
creative  third  party  can  find  a  formula  on 
which  diplomats  themselves  might  not  be 
able  to  hit  or.  even,  articulate  to  each  other, 
unless  a  third  party  laid  It  on  the  table  II  Is 
that  kind  of  disciplined,  painstaklng.leader- 
Bhtp  in  moving  towards  peace  which  will  be 
increasingly  possible  and  Increasingly  needed 
In  the  years  ahead— If  my  assessment  Is 
correct. 

Now  a  final  word. 

We  Americans  have  had  some  peeullpj 
views  about  the  United  Nations:  and  ve 
ought  to  be  candid  about  them. 

Every  time  the  going  got  tough,  there 
were  those  who  said:  Why  not  turn  It  over 
to  the  United  Nations? 

I  heard  this  view  expressed  on  Greece  and 
Berlin,  the  missiles  In  Cuba.  Vietnam,  and 
on  many  other  occasions.  The  answer  is: 
when  the  United  Nations  Is  prepared  to  do 
the  job.  we  should,  of  course,  act  within  the 
United  Nations:  but  we  must  never  use  the 
Incapacity  of  the  United  Nations — or  divi- 
sions within  it— as  an  excuse  for  not  protect- 
ing our  Interests  or  accepting  responslbllUles 
we  have  assumed  through  treaties. 

The  United  Nations  in  1B50  did  act  in 
Korea  as  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the  So- 
viet delegation.  When  it  acted,  the  United 
States  had  to  carry  a  substantial  part  of  the 
load — but  we  were  not  alone.  And  that  is  the 
way  it  will  be  every  time  the  United  Nations 
meets  its  responsibilities. 

Tlie  United  States  will  have  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  burden: 
But  we  shall  not  be  alone. 
Thus,  support  for  the  United  Nations  is  no 
substitute  for  American  responsibility.  It 
cannot  safely  be  a  pious  route  to  Isolation- 
ism, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Nations  Is 
the  right  road — the  road  we  should  prefer     ■ 
when  it  con  actually  function  In  conformity 
to  the  Charter. 

It  is  my  belief— my  faith— that  we  do  our 
job  in  the  world,  the  liistorical  forces  at  n-ork 
could  gradually,  over  the  next  generation, 
move  us  to  a  situation  where  more  and  more 
of  our  efforts  on  the  world  scene  could  be 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations  and 
itfi  various  Institutions. 

That  will  not  happen  by  wishing  it  so.  It 
win  happen  only  if  the  American  people- 
along  with  others — dedicate  themselves  to  a 
second  quarter-century  of  building,  atone- 
by-stone,  the  edifice  of  world  order  which 
was  destroyed  in  1914  and  which  has  not  vet 
been  re-created. 

There  will  be  no  soft  answers  or  quick 
fixes. 

But  I  do  believe  the  Job  can  be  done  if  we 
have  the  atubborn  IdealUm  to  stay  with  it. 
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MURPREESBORO.  W.C..  ATTEMPTS 
TO  PRESERVE  ITS  HERITAGE  AND 
HISTORIC  VALUE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  this  day  of  the%roblem5  of 
the  large  cities  as  well  a.<i  the  small  towns. 
It  is  indeed  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
find  a  small  tom-n  that  is  attempting  to 
preserve  Its  heritage  and  historic  value. 
Such  Is  the  case  in  Murfreesboro.  N.C.. 
located  in  the  congressional  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

So  that  other  comjnunities  may  be  so 
inspired  to  give  attention  to  and  focus 
upon  the  cultural  heritage  of  their  com- 
munities. 1  am  placing  in  the  Record 
some  brief  remarlts  which  describe  that 
which  is  being  done  in  Murfreesboro 
N.C.: 

MuinuEssoRo.  N.c. 
It  K  hereby  r«cogJUzed  tli»t  the  Murfrees- 
Doro  Adapuvs  RnVarmUoa  Program  cospou- 
•ored  by  TUe  Uurfreesliora  aiscorlcal  As<o- 
elation.  Inc..  and  the  Historic  Murtreesbora 
Commission  Ijoth  of  Murfrpcsboro.  North 
Carolina.  In  co-operaUon  wlUi  public  and 
prtvate  tourcm.  u  an  unusual  program  being 
conducted  by  local  citizen,  on  a  non-salaried 
basis  for  the  upgrading  of  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  cultural  Ufe  ol  north- 
eastern North  Carolina.  The  program,  started 
In  IMS.  baa  reached  a  level  of  sute  and  na- 
tional recognition  among  noted  reatoraUon 
and  preservation  authorities  uncommon  for 
a  small  community  such  as  Murfreesboro. 
Even  without  a  paid  staff  or  any  endowment, 
the  program  has  r.il&ed  over  •25.000.00  with- 
in the  past  four  years  and  has  projected  a 
»6.000.000.00  program  of  development  and 
restoraUon  for  the  Historic  District  ot 
Murfreesboro.  North  Carolina.  A  mld-lSth 
century  rlverport  and  Kings  Landing.  Mur- 
neeeboro's  unusually  large  number  (75)  of 
lath  and  IBth  centtiry  structures  represents 
on*  of  the  last  major  groupings  of  unre- 
storad  architecturally  significant  structures 
remalung  In  the  Uullci»states  today. 

Breaking  away  from  the  traditional  "mu- 
aeum  town"  idea,  the  Murfreesboro  program 
•mphaslzea  the  adaptive  use  of  Its  old  bomes 
to  fullQIl  some  vital  community  need.  Tes- 
tifying to  thU  trait  la  the  ad.iptlve  restora- 
tion of  the  IBth  century  Koberu  Bouse  for  a 
Village  Center  housing  the  Murtroesboro 
Public  Ubrary  and  civic  offices.  The  13  acre 
grounds  around  the  Roberts  House  will  be 
developed  as  a  public  park.  The  project  U 
aided  by  a  »75,000  00  matching  preservation 
grant  from  the  United  states  Department  of 
Housing  and  Crban  Development.  The  Mur- 
freesboro program  wlU  eventually  Include 
•uch  features  as  exhibition  buildings  open 
to  the  pubUc.  tours,  lectures,  lodging  facll- 
lUea.  restaurant  faculties,  art  program  chll- 
drens  museum  and  educational  program 
formal  and  herb  gardens,  green  areas  and 
WUI  offer  employment  to  approklmatelv  las 
persons. 

Murfreesboro'a  most  noted  uative  sons  were 
Col.  Hardy  Morfiee,  hero  of  the  Battle  of 
Stony  Point,  New  York,  a  decUilve  Revolu. 
tlonary  War  engagement:  John  HUl  Wheeler 
United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  Sttte 
Treas'jrer,  Superintendent  ot  United  States 
Mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
author  of  Wheeler's  History  o/  North  Carolina 
In  1891:  and  Richard  Jordan  aatllng 
Inventor  of  the  famed  Catling  gun,  William 
Hill  Brown,  the  flrst  American  novelist  died 
here  on  September  2.  1793. 
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It  Should  also  be  noted  thnt  the  Murfrees- 
boro Adaptive  Restoraocn  Prosram  coupled 
with  the  community  beneats  derived  from 
Chowan  College  and  the  Murfreesboro  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporation  makea 
Murfreesboro  a  very  progressive  small  town 
determined  to  solve  lu  own  problems. 
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scATTctueo  sire  session 


LATEST  REPORT  FROM  CONGRESS- 
MAN ED  ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   I^NHEYLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATU'ES 

Monday,  Novejnber  23.  1970 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
just  recently  sent  to  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contenu 
of  Uial  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Washington    Spotltcwt 
(Report    From    Your    Congressman.     <, 

EO    ESHLCMAN> 


Recenily  I  caUed  a  meeting  In  my  Wash- 
ingion  offlc«  on  the  subject  or  scattered  &it« 
housing  In  Lancaster  City  The  picture  below 
(not  printed  in  the  Reco«d)  shows  the  p*r- 
tlplpanta  in  that  dlecuwlon.  Shown  with  me 
are:  three  members  of  the  Lancaster  City 
Council— Hlchnrd  PllUng.  Benjamin  High  and 
Julia  Brnslll;  the  State  Representative-elect 
from  Lancaster.  Harold  Horn;  two  officials 
from  the  Depnrtment  of  Boufiln?  and  Urban 
Development— Molly  Newlngton.  Congres- 
sional UaiBfin  omrer  and  Horaee  J  Stncore. 
Assistant  to  the  Program  Manager  for  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Reglonn  I  think 
^me  progress  was  made  at  the  meeting  to- 
ward resolving  the  controver&la]  public  hous- 
ing slTttatton  tn  Lancaster. 


■EAL  MAjoarrr 
After  talking  to  hundreds  of  people  during 
the  past  several  weeks.  I  hare  become  con- 
vinced there  Is  a  real  political  challenge  for 
the  Seventies.  Politicians  need  to  set  their 
sights  higher  than  Just  a  majority.  We  should 
seek  to  eaubllsh  a  just  majority.  That  Is.  a 
coalition  of  Americana  detesmlned  to  give 
this  country  the  kind  of  inspirational,  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership  which  so  many  of 
us  recognlae  is  •  prerequisite  to  greatness. 

FALLEN  rOWL 

The  post-election  eesalon  of  Congress  now 
underway  is  often   referred   to  as   a  "lame 
duck"  aeaslon.  Helen  Bowers,  writing  In  the 
newspaper  Roll  Call,  gives  an  Interesting  ac- 
count of  the  origins  of  this  rather  odd  term 
•Our  fettered  feathered  friend  first  appeared 
In  print  In  I9th  century  England,  where  tlie 
gentlemen  on  Change  Alley,  comparable  to 
our  Wall  Street,  described   their   bankrupt 
comrades  as  waddling  out  like  lame  ducks. 
Borrowing  the  term,  Americans  In  1833  were 
referring  to  people  who  did  not  make  prompt 
payment  on  stock  losses  as  lame  ducks.  In 
1910.  Washington  oorreapondents  nicknamed 
a  White  House  corridor  'Lame  Duck*  because 
statesmen  who  had  recently  gone  down   In 
electoral  defeat  were  gathering  there  lo  dis- 
play their  wounds.  Lame  Duck  was  applica- 
ble, they  taid.  because  these  were  men  who 
had  been  winged,  but  hoped  to  preen  their 
plumage  again.  The  term,  however,  flrst  en- 
tered the  general   U.S.   vocabalary  in   1923 
when  Senator  George  Morrts  Initiated  a  pro- 
posal for  a  name  duck  amendment'  to  pre- 
vent defeated  Congreesmen  from  remaining 
In  office  and  acting  on  legislation  until  March 
of  the  year  following  the  election.  Senator 
Morris  proposed  changing  the  law  to  begin 
a    new    Congressional    aesslon    In    January 
rather  than  two  months  later.  The  proposal, 
as  might  be  expected,  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition, however,  and  the  'lame  duck  amend- 
ment* waa  not  ratifled  tmtU  February  C.  1Q33. 
The    flery    discussion,    though.    wa«    quite 
•nough  to  have  mad*  the  term  "lame  duck" 
Tcry  much  a  part  of  our  current  political 
vocabulary." 

QUOTT  TO  MOTB 


President  Nixon  speaking  to  a  sttutent  au- 
dience at  Kansas  State  University  aaid. 
"What  corrodes  a  society  even  more  than 
violence  itself  is  the  acceptance  of  violence, 
the  condoning  of  terror,  the  excusing  of  in- 
human aou  as  misguided  efforts  to  aocom- 
modat*  the  community's  standards  to  those 
of  the  violent  few." 


TWS.VTT-riVE  AND  BETOND 

The  United  Nations  began  lu  26th  year 
last  month.  During  the  past   quarter  of  a 
century  the  organliatlon  baa  been  the  sub- 
ject of  con&lderable  controversy.  The  eftec- 
ilveuess  or  its  prunary  role  of  peace-keeping 
has  raised  serious  queaUoos.  but  Its  Impor- 
taoce  as  a  world  forum  cannot  be  dented 
However.  U  the  U.N.  is  to  continue  to  be  « 
vigorous  center  of  international  debate,  aume 
reforms  should  be  undertaken.  Tlie  need  for 
a  major  overhaul   U  shown   clearly   in   the 
make-up  of  t^e  General  Assembly.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  can  be  assembled  from  nations 
that  conuin  only  10  per  cent  of  the  world  .-. 
population   The  Maldlve  Islands,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  104,000.  have  an  equal  vote  with 
the  a05  million  people  Ir  the  United  States. 
Tills  kind  of  discrepancy  tends  to  keep  the 
U  N  from  dealli;tg  properly  with  the  realitle.-i 
of  Wielding  pow^  and  pursuing  peace. 
BtTtrfmraATic  sackhtinc 
If  you  have  ever  wondered  why  it  takes 
a  goverimieut  agency  so  long  to  act  on  Ktme- 
thlng,  perhaps  you  should  consider  the  per- 
sonal  Jealousies  and  leuds  which   interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  fol- 
lowing quoutlon  from  an  unidentlfled  GEO 
official   shows   that   tilings  like  settling  per- 
sonal score.s  or  hindering  a  potential  rival  can 
be  far  more  important  than  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment machinery  running  smootlily.  The 
offlclaJ   describes   how  he  can  use  the  bu- 
reaucratic maze  to  "fix"  a  subordinate.  "All  I 
have  to  do  la  change  a  person's  extension 
every  other  day.  delay  the  re-routing  of  cor- 
respondence, fall  to  press  for  prompt  repair 
or  replacement  of  a  broken  typewriter,  assign 
a  "dud"  to  the  secretarial  pool,  forget  to  au- 
thorize secretarial  overtime,  limit  the  grade 
of  the  sccreUrlsl  slot  assigned  to  a  person, 
screen  all  applicants  for  secretarial  positions, 
place  his  grant  package  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  rather  than  the  top— and  that  person  Is 
a  walking  corpse." 

*Prn-IKPLATION    SLOGAN 

Let's  make  saving  money  a  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  an  end  of  yotur  means. 
Economic  evaluation 

During  the  past  several  weeks  there  hRs 
been  a  good  deal  of  Ulk  about  the  state  of 
the  economy.  Since  much  of  the  talk  has 
been  contradictory,  there  Is  a  need  to  exam- 
ine the  economic  facts.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Treasury  provides  this  summaUon:  "This 
is  the  record  of  21  months.  ...  A  bedly 
overheated  economy  has  been  cooled,  infla- 
tion la  being  brought  under  control,  finan- 
cial markets  are  operating  efficlentlr,  a 
faoufitng  boom  In  in  prospect  and  the  road 
back  towards  full  employment  is  clearly 
charted."  That  rather  opttmleUc  statement 
Is  based  upon  Indicators  wtilch  show  that 
the  trend  is  definitely  towards  Improvement 
in  the  economic  picture.  Yet  there  are  areas 
of  conUuulng  concern:  (1)  Unemployment  — 
A  situation  of  rising  unemployment  was 
ca«Eed  by  a  cut  in  defense  spending  and  a 
drop  In  production  rates.  To  ease  unemploy- 
ment, the  growth  rate  of  the  economy  wiU 
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hare  to  be  Increased.  Therefore,  slightly  cx- 
pjuulozuury  moaeury  policies  may  be  called 
ror.  (2)  High  Interest  Rates — High  r»lei5  are 
not  part  of  the  government's  economic  pol- 
icy. Interest  rates  follow  supply  and  demand 
in  the  money  market,  which  in  turn  are 
influenced  by  people's  anticipation  of  con- 
tinued Inflation.  An  effective  antl-inflatlon« 
ury  policy  Is  the  only  way  to  get  interest 
rates  down.  Rates  have  dropped  from  the 
iiighs  reached  In  early  1970,  but  stUl  need 
t-T  decline  further.  (3i  Stock  Market— Blgh 
personal  savings,  a  moderately  favorable  om- 
look  for  corporate  profits  and  an  easing  in 
the  money  supply  udd  up  lo  a  reasonably 
optiiylstlc  outlooK  for  the  market,  t4)  Bal- 
ance of  payments— Although  our  exports  en- 
reed  our  imports,  we  are  still  building  a 
dtairtr  dencit  abroad.  Thi.s  is  because  of  o 
big  liability  in  a  category  known  as  official 
setilementa  transactions.  An  effective  antl- 
Innatlonary  policy  In  the  US  will  help  to 
balance  the  International  system.  |5)  Wage 
and  Price  Control.'!— When  these  methods  are 
tried  here  and  abroad,  what  they  achieved, 
at  best,  was  a  period  of  apparent  stability 
followed  by  an  explosion  undoing  whatever 
progress  had  been  made.  Implementation  of 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  would 
be  counterproductive.  It  likely  would  result 
in  long-term  damage  to  the  national  ecou- 
nmy  and  individual  poeketbooks. 
Dou-nltirn  to  cheer 
The  following  table  shows  the  steady  drop 
In  wur  deaths  In  the  post  two  years.  As  the 
Vietnam  conflict  winds  down,  casualties  will 
continue  to  decrease  Hopefully,  the  time  is 
not  too  far  away  when  there  will  be  no 
deaths  to  report. 

U.S.^xctir  deatUs  in  Vtetnam 

l»fi6 -^ 1   369 

»»«6 6.008 

1967 g  37a 

»9««    --- . 14.593 

1969    — ., 9  410 

1970  lOct.    101 3.807 

•  ITTO   NATTON 

A  big  reason  for  many  automobile  r«- 
liUed  problems — things  like  pollution,  insur- 
ance, highways,  etc  —can  be  lllusiraicd  with 
one  .simple  statistic.  Motor  vehicles  on  the 
Nation's  highways  are  increasing  at  a  rale 
of  12.000  a  day.  roughly  twice  the  rate  of 
our  population  growth.  All  those  additional 
cars  mean  that  more  Americans  are  enjoy- 
ing greater  convenience.  But  each  new  vehi- 
cle on  the  road  also  meoiis  thut  the  prob- 
lems h.ive  been  magnEQed. 

MUSICAt  CHAns 

Ai  the  beginning  of  each  new  term  in 
Congress,  a  sophisticated  version  of  the  mu- 
sical chairs  game  is  played  on  Capitol  HIU. 
The  prize  In  the  game  is  a  bigger  office. 
Wilftilng  the  prize,  however,  involves  a  real 
ordeal  There  are  a  series  of  drawings  for 
office  space  in  which  you  mii.%l  take  a  chance. 
But  the  real  spice  la  added  by  involving  the 
seniority  system.  Even  If  yoii  are  lucky  In 
the  drawings,  you  are  subject  to  being 
bumped  out  of  your  office  choice  by  a  more 
senior  Congreseman.  Over  a  period  of  weeks, 
you  may  have  to  choose  several  different  of- 
fice locations  and  in  the  end  mi^ht  not  get 
anything  better  than  you  already  occupy  My 
SUIT  and  I  are  not  playing  the  game  this 
year.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  our 
present  location.  416  Cannon  Rouse  Office 
Building,  uid  we  will  contluue  to  serve  you 
from  there  during  the  93nd  Congress 

VirrNAK   »ACT 

National  reunification  has  been  used  fre- 
quently by  Vietnam  critics  as  a  pretense  for 
"imderstandlng"  the  Commtmtst  position  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  Remember  the 
argument  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  the  "George 
Waahlagton"  of  both  North  Vtetnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  his  fight  was  slm- 
ply  to  unite  his  divided  nation?  As  with  so 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  facets  of  the  debate  about  Vietnam, 
the  national  unity  argument  contains  more 
fiction  than  fact.  The  Vietnamese  are  2,500 
years  old  as  a  people  but  have  known  geo- 
graphic and  national  unity  for  less  than  fiO 
years.  Their  history  has  been  one  of  great 
diversity,  both  regional  and  social,  which 
partially  explains  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
luctance  to  submit  themselves  to  a  mono- 
lith of  ConamunlBt  control.  The  South  has 
never  accepted  Northern  rule.  During  the 
only  period  of  unity— that  60  year  span^the 
South  dominated  the  North. 

THANK-SGIVINr.    EIOLIDAT 

Thank-Hgiving  is  a  uniquely  American  hol- 
iday. Americans  always  have  had  much  to 
be  thnnklul  for  and  have  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged that  fact.  This  year  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing season  will  remind  us  again  of  our  bless- 
ings. And  a.%  we  number  those  blessings,  we 
surely  shall  be  reminded  that  this  season 
of    thanks   Is   also   a   season   of   hope. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation.  1863.  "The  year  that  Is  draw- 
ing toward  its  close  has  been  with  the  bless- 
ings of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies. 
!(.  hfts  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  solemnly,  reverently  and 
gjaiefiiiiy  acknowledged  as  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple. I  do.  therefore,  invite  my  fellow  citi- 
zens in  every  part  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
to  set  apart  :ind  observe  the  last  Thursday 
of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  our  beneflcietu  Father  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens." 


UNCLE'S  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CAUfORNIA 

re  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, November  31,  the  State  oJ  Calilornia 
observed  Uncles  Day— a  day  designated 
by  the  State  senate  to  honor  uncles  who 
lavish  time.  love,  and  money  upon  their 
nieces  and  nephews. 

In  recognition  of  this  special  day.  Vista 
Del  Mar,  a  residential  treatment  center 
Tor  Los  Angeles  youngsters  designated  as 
uncles  those  who  accept  tlieir  community 
responsibillly  through  substantial  annual 
donations.  Recognizing  the  outstanding 
contribution  Elliot  Handler  has  made  to 
innumerable  child-oriented  endeavors, 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Vista  Del  Mar 
proclaimed  Elliot  Handler  as  "Uncle  of 
the  Year,"  and  honored  him  at  theii  an- 
nual winter  ball  November  21. 

Elliot,  a  Colorado  native,  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1937  and  became  Intrigued 
with  the  many  potential  uses  for  plastic. 
In  1945  he  left  what  had  become  a  flour- 
ishing plastic  novelty  business  to  form 
Mattel  which  was  later  to  become  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  toys  and 
youth  products. 

Besides  bis  outstanding  success  in  busi^ 
ness  Elliot  has  pursued  his  interest  in 
serving  the  community.  He  is  a  founder  of 
the  Music  Center,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California's  Asso- 
ciates and  an  honoree  of  the  Neweomen 
Society  and  the  City  of  Hope.  Both  he 
and  his  wife.  Ruth,  are  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  Vista  Del  Mar  and  devote  an 
outstanding  amount  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  working  witiya  great  number 
of  agencies  which  care  for  children 

It  is  a  privilege  tor  me  to  join  with  the 
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many  "graduates"  of  Uiia  Los  Angeles 
orphanage  and  child-care  agency  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Elliot  Handler  "Uncle  of 
the  Year." 


RED  CHINA  IN  D.N.  SOON? 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1970 

Mr-  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  te  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  me  and  to  mil- 
lions of  fellow  Americans  that  the  United 
Nations  can  consider  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  this  organization  ostensibly 
devoted  to  the  goal  of  world  peace. 

It  is  incredible  that  it  will  consider 
such  action  on  the  terms  demanded  by 
this  outlaw  among  nations — and  that  is 
the  ouster  of  Nationalist  China,  a  founder 
of  this  organization,  and  presumably  its 
seat  on  the  Security  Council  with  veto 
power. 

I  know  the  grave  concern  over  this 
pending  action  by  many  Ameiicans.  but 
particularly  by  those  loyal  citizens  of 
Chinese  descent  who  have  friends  and 
relatives  on  Formosa.  Indeed,  an  out- 
standing yoimg  attorney.  Mr.  Hariy  Gee. 
Jr..  president  of  the  Houston  Lodge. 
Chinese  Amertcan  Citizens  Alliance, 
wrote  me  a  few  days  aed: 

We  reel  that  Congress  must  cle.-»rly  sute 
Its  position  to  the  Nixon  administration  so 
that  our  ambassndor  to  the  United  NRtK'n.s 
will  represent  our  interest  fully      .  . 

As  expressed  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  November  11,  1970. 
which   I  attach. 

There  has  been  a  notable  .softening  of 
the  United  States'  approach  to  this  fes- 
tering question  under  this  administra- 
tion wliich  has  been  toying  with  a  so- 
called  "Two  China"  policy.  This  I  view  as 
but  a  prelude  to  a  complete  sellout  of  the 
Natloimlist  Chinese,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
clearly  and  unequivocally  voice  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  in  opposition  lo  the  seating  of 
Red  China. 

To  our  State  Department,  and  others 
in  this  administration,  and  to  those  mini- 
states  which  now  comprise  the  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  I  would  direct 
the  words  uttered  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  that  cold  morning  of 
January  20.  1961: 

.  .  .  *»  those  new  states  whom  w«  welcome 
Co  the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  words 
that  one  form  of  colonial  ctmtrol  ihall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  Co  fa«  replaced  by 
a  far  greater  Iron  tyranny.  We  BhaU  not  al- 
ways expect  to  find  them  supporting  our 
view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 
strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom — and 
to  remember  that  In  the  past,  those  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back 
or  the  tiger  ended  up  Inside  .  .  . 

■  From  the  Houston  Poet.  Nov.  11,  1970) 
Ria>  China   in  UN  Soon? 

Fur  a  long  time  now,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  sufTering  an  erosion  of  Its  elTec- 
tlvenesfi  as  an  International  agency  created 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world, 
and  It  is  in  danger  of  losing  what  Uttle  It  has 
left,  in  the  opinion  of  some  ob.seryers. 

With  Italy  baring  followed  Canada  In  ex- 
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tending  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Oom- 
munlBC  regime  in  Peking,  and  with  some 
smaller  countries  showing  signs  of  wanting 
to  climb  on  tbe  bandwagon,  forecasts  ore 
being  made  that  within  a  short  time — ^per. 
haps  next  year— Red  Clna  will  be  admitted 
to  membership  and  Nationalist  China  ex- 
pelled as  Peking  demands  as  a  condition  for 
Its  membership. 

When  and  if  this  happens,  the  UN  wlU  be 
putting  Itself  in  the  position  of  condoning 
and  accepting  the  use  of  military  force  to 
gain  power  or  domination,  and  Its  preten- 
sions of  working  for  the  Ideal  of  peace  will 
sound  rather  hollow.  If  nor  actu.iUy  hypo- 
critical, to  a  great  many  people.  To  those  who 
say  the  action  would  be  pragmatic,  the  best 
answer  is  that  tbe  XTbi  never  was  Intended 
to  b«  a  pragmatic  organization.  Rather.  It 
was  created  to  work  for  the  attainment  of 
an  Ideal,  peace. 

It  may  be  true  that  most  of  the  world's 
present  nauon-states  were  established  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  force,  but  that  was  done 
before  the  establishment  of  the  UN.  Tbe 
Communist  conquest  of  mainland  China 
came  later. 

If  it  la  argued  that  the  oonnict  between 
the  two  Chinos  Is  on  Internal  matter,  then 
the  UN  would  be  putting  Itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Intervening  in  a  domestic  affair,  and 
on  the  side  of  men  whose  devotion  to  peace 
not  only  Is  questionable  and  who  openly  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  force  and  violence  through- 
out the  world. 

Peking  does  not  share  the  supposed  dedi- 
cation of  the  organization  lo  the  cause  of 
world  peace  but  condescendingly  insists  that. 
If  It  should  accept  membership,  the  Island 
of  Taiwan  now  held  by  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment must  be  treated  as  a  province  of 
Red  China.  In  other  words.  Nationalist  China 
must  be  expelled  as  having  no  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty. To  do  this,  the  UN  would  have  to 
turn  its  back  on  one  of  its  founders  and  a 
government  that  has  been  one  of  Its  most 
active  and  helpful  members 

■1^1^%  S"^".'!.''  °'  ^^  ''''"'»  ™  '>*  Wnhs 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  Communist  bloc 
but  no  less  one  for  the  mini-states,  which 
oteurdly.  enjoy  equal  voting  status  with  the 
great  powers  In  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Many  of  these  are  willing  to  sell  their  votes 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

If  Nationalist  China  Is  booted  out  and  re- 
placed with  Red  China.  Red  ChUia  coma 
^^v.  °°/  """"Ubtwlly  would  get  the  seat 
on  the  Security  Council  now  held  by  Na- 
UonaUst  China  as  a  founding  great  Dower 
This  carries  with  it  .  veto.  This  hLdl^^" 

S?.^^f!f'1?  "  '^'°8  '"  ^'  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  Free  World  or  tbe 
promotion  of  world  peace. 

Admission    Of   Red    China    as   a   member 

rt.",";!  ,?,'  °"*  """«  ""  "'Bbt  even  be  a 
defensible  couse  of  action.  But  to  accept  it 
OS  a  replacement  for  NatJonallat  China  is 
quite  somethUig  else.  v-ui™  u 

Before  embracing  on  enemy,  the  organi- 
sation would  be  weU  advised  to  take  Into 
account  the  possible  reaction  throughout 
J?H7?r  J  •",?  ^  ^'  ''°"*<'  States  particu- 
i?«';i  .^'"  ?""  """  "  ""  "upport  Of  the 
UN  to  the  American  people  from  the  be- 
ginning ond  the  dimculty  has  become  pro- 
gressively greater  In  recent  years 

It  is  tbe  United  States  taxpayers  who  have 
been  paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the  orgam- 
jatlon^^  Any  greater  Communist  control  of 
tbe  t™  could  only  Increase  hostuity  In  this 
country.  It  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 

^^  1?,  "i"."'^";'  ""'  '"'  C°n,munlsts  might 
not  object  to  this,  since  they  have  the  same 
^f:!^!"   objecuve,    the    Isolation   of   the 

blfls^f  f^'",,".""  '■■''°  "  8°'"^  '»  P«y  the 
bills  of  an  anti-American  organization? 

rt.^.°.,i'""*?  ^^'^  '^«'"  •*  Juwiaed  in 
demanding  that  any  admission  of  Red  China 
he  accompanied  by  some  drastic  changes  and 

.'S^ei°ur»'  '"  "'""""•  "*  '^''""'  "- 
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PRISON  INMATES  TO  VOTE  IN 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  announce- 
ment that  voting  registrars  are  signing 
up  prison  inmates  to  vote  for  the  District 
of  Columbia's  new  nonvoting  delegate  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  be  an  IndicaUon 
of  the  resfxjnslble  informed  electorate 
that  will  deliver  the  balance  of  power 
here  in  the  District. 

The  candidate's  promises  for  this  bloc 
vote  can  already  be  heard — a  promise  to 
further  reduce  all  penalties  for  crime  In 
Washington.  DC. 

I  submit  a  related  newscllpping  which 
follows; 
IProm  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  21, 1970] 
PslsoNEBS  Get  Cbsncx  To  Rzcisteb  poa 

DlSTKlCT   or    COLUUBIA    VoTE 

District  prison  Inmates  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  In  the  upcoming  nonvoting  House  dele- 
gate elecUon  will  be  registered  by  D.C.  Board 
of  Elections  employes  tomorrow  and  Wed- 
nesday. 

During  the  Jan.  12  primary  ond  the  March 
23  general  election,  voting  registrars  will  re- 
turn to  the  city's  jails — Including  the  Wom- 
an's Detention  Center,  the  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory and  DC.  Jail— to  distribute  and  collect 
special  ballots. 

MUST  mx  OUT  FOBM 

J.  E.  Blndeman,  elections  board  chairman, 
said  the  special  registration — marking  the 
first  time  that  city  prisoners  will  vote — was 
prompted  by  a  request  from  Charles  M. 
Rodgers,  the  Jail  superintendent. 

Those  convicted  of  felonies  and  nonresi- 
dents of  the  District  however,  are  IneUglble 
to  vote. 

When  a  person  votes,  he  must  complete  a 
certificate  saying  that  he  Is  stlU  eligible. 
Bindeman  said,  "so  if  anyone  is  convicted 
(of  a  felony)  between  the  time  he  Is  regis- 
tered and  the  election,  then  he  Is  picked  out 
at  the  election." 

A  Department  of  Corrections  spokesman 
estimated  that  about  1300  Inmates  at  the 
three  facUlUes  will  b«  eligible  to  vote. 

Since  Oct.  17,  when  the  registration  drive 
opened,  "between  20,000  and  25,000  persons 
have  been  registered,"  tbe  elections  board 
chairman  said. 

Yesterday  five  candidates  for  the  nonvot- 
ing delegate  post  said  that  home  rule  should 
be  the  chief  objective  of  the  city's  congress- 
man but  disagreed  over  the  best  means  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Speaking  before  about  7S  last  night  In  a 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Capitol  East  Commu- 
nity Organization,  candidates  Andrew  Bell, 
the  Rev,  Walter  Pauntroy.  the  Rev.  Chan- 
mng  Phillips.  John  Nevius  and  Dr  David 
Dabney  fielded  questions  from  the  audience 
after  making  platform  statements  indicating 
the  need  to  work  for  home  rule  for  the 
District, 

AH  agreed  In  substance  with  Bell  a  Demo- 
crat, who  said  citizens  of  the  District  are 
"subjects  of  Congress  who  will  not  be  frw 
until  home  rule  is  achieved." 

But  none  of  the  other  four  agreed  with 
Bells  statement  that  the  delegate  "must 
work  ON  Congress  not  WITH  Congress  to 
make  home  rule  In  Washington  a  reauty." 

Fauntroy.  also  a  Democrat,  said  the  dele- 
gate must  work  with  the  political  system 
manipulating  it  to  serve  the  needs  of  JjU 
Washington  constituency.  y 

"The  efficacy  of  a  congressman."  hje  said 
"Is  not  in  his  one  vote.  The  Congress  oper- 
ates on  the  efflcacy  of  voting  blocs.  In  Con- 


gress they  call  it  'quid  pro  quo.'  In  the  t treets 
we  caU  it  'Tou  scratch  my  back.  Til  ectatcb 
yours.'  " 

OTHCa     VtXWS     CIVCN 

Republican  Dabney  didn't  outline  a  defl- 
mto  strategy  but  said  the  delegate  should 
concentrate  his  efforts  locally  rather  than 
nationally.  He  said  the  delegate  should  fight 
for  an  elected  comptroller  and  corporation 
counsel  In  his  efforts  to  get  home  rule  for 
Washington. 

John  Nevius,  also  a  Republican,  said  the 
delegate  should  be  "on  employed  expert 
working  to  persuade  Congress  of  the  things 
nu  constituency  needs."  He  advocated  con- 
sistent lobbying  as  the  best  strategy,  but 
made  no  mention  of  voting  blocs  or  coali- 
tions. 

Phillips  urged  the  voters  to  choose  o  can- 
didate with  enough  poliucal  sophistication  to 
manlpulote  Congress  in  the  Interests  of  home 
rule. 

He  said  the  delegate  should  seek  to  orga- 
nize national  voting  coalitions  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  help  the  District  attain  both 
home  rule  and  full  congressional  represen- 

"Choose  a  man  who  will  take  a  sophisti- 
cated approach  to  the  pollUcol  process  of 
achieving  home  rule."  said  Phillips.  'Then  If 
that  doesn't  produce  the  goals  of  self, 
government  we  seek,  I  think  enough  of  us 
will  be  aumclently  radicalized  to  consider 
other  alternatives." 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  HONORED 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

op    PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr,  GAYDOS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  event  which  took  place 
in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District,  where  approximately  500 
citizens  gathered  to  honor  the  city's  po- 
lice department. 

In  particular,  they  were  paying  tribute 
to  four  members  of  the  department  for 
outstanding  performances  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  two  city  physicians  for  their 
many  years  of  service  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

The  salute  was  given  these  men  at 
a  "Support  Our  Police"  program  spon- 
sored by  the  McKeesport  Optimist  Club 
I  believe  the  remarks  made  by  Police 
Chief  Joseph  T.  Reddington  of  McKees- 
port and  Lt.  Joseph  Blazevich  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Sheriff's  Office  reflected 
the  feelings  of  all  law  officers. 
Chief  Reddington  told  the  audience: 
We  ore  gratified  tbe  Optimist  Club  be- 
stowed these  honors  upon  our  department 
We  ore  not  used  to  It.  It  is  a  first  We  are 
proud  of  this  club  and  our  duzens. 


Lt.  Blazevich  spoke  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  citizens  helping  police  In  times 
of  dissent  and  said: 

This.  I  believe.  Is  a  beginning— «  civic  club 
honoring  lu  police  and  tbe  oommunlty  join- 
ing in.  We  need  muob  mors  of  this  type  of 
citizenship. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and 
age  when  law  officers  appear  to  be  "fair 
game  "  for  certain  radical  elements  with- 
in our  society,  such  a  public  displav  of 
support  is  most  heartwarming.  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  place  In  the  Recohd 
the  names  of  the  honorees  and  a  brief 
account  of  their  exploits: 
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Lt.  Thomas  Hanna  for  his  capture  ol 
a  suspect  followiiig  a  bank  holdup:  OCB- 
cer  Robert  Morgan  for  his  capture  of  four 
suspects  in  connection  with  the  armed 
robbery  of  a  parking  lot;  Officers  Ronald 
Cooper  and  Robert  Mulgado  for  their 
capture  of  a  suspect  in  the  slayine  of  a 
man  in  a  local  tavern. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Hadley.  director  of  health 
services  at  McKeesport  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Milton  Mermelstein,  stall  physician,  for 
aid  furnished  police  officers  In  times  of 
emergency. 

Citations,  extolling  the  work  of  these 
men  and  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  community,  were  presented  the  police 
officer.'!  by  Optimist  Club  President  James 
WhJtlinger.  and  to  the  two  physicians  by 
Police  Chief  Reddington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too.  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  officers  for  their  dedication  end 
performance  to  duty,  which  is  particu- 
larly admirable  considering  the  existing 
circumstances  today,  and  to  the  doctors 
for  their  assistance  to  the  McKeesport 
Police  Department,  I  am  proud  of  the 
Optimist  Club  and  McKeesport's  citizens 
who  saw  fit  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  men  who  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
others. 


TAX  REFORM  •MERRY-GO-RODND" 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ntDiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^     Monday.  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  /ol- 
lowinff  comment  on  tax  loopholes  was  In 
one  of  our  weekly  newspapers  over  a  year 
ago.  Tax  loopholes — exemptions  and 
credit  bonanzas  are  talked  about  always 
but  like  the  weather  "nobody  does  any- 
thing to  change  it."  Not  even  the  House 
Ways  and  Meana  Committee. 

The  article  follows: 
Wacb  Eiurxx  Jolted — Hi  Has  No  Loophol£s 

Whenever  %  young  eongreasman.  alarmed 
by  letters  frnn  home  complaining  about 
high  Income  taxes  on  wa^e  earners,  takes  to 
the  floor  <a  CongreiM  to  lasue  a  plea  for  a 
thorough  reform  or  our  tax  system,  a  senior 
and  wiser  member  will  pat  him  on  the  bead 
and  mumble  something  like.  "You're  light. 
BOO,  we  «ure  do  need  some  of  that  tax  re- 
form." And  that's  ju£t  about  as  far  aa  tax 
reform  ever  goes. 

Xf  you  are  a  wage  earner  and  most  of  your 
Income  is  derived  from  the  paycheck  you 
receive  by  slaving  away  at  the  office  or  plant. 
you're  hit  and  hit  hard.  If  you  play  the  stock 
mnrket  or  buy  and  sell  real  ettar*.  the  tax 
Is  a  gentle  one.  And  if  your  income  la  from 
iftK  exjempt  municipal  bonds,  you  don't  have 
any  Jolt  at  all. 

JoKph  Barr.  who  Just  retired  as  Secretory 
or  Qie  Treasury,  discovered  that  in  1967  there 
were  155  Americans  who  filed  reiurna  on 
adjusted  gro&s  income*  of  morv  than  aSOCOOO 
apiece  but  paid  not  one  cent  la  taxes:  21 
out  of  the  155  bad  earned  more  than  91 
million  each.  Mr.  Barr  predicted  the  poacl- 
biUiy  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt  I  hope  we  have 
one.  The  tax  system  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment la  ridiculous. 

Tax  reform  la  Uke  motherhood— there  Is 
i:iianlmou&  support  for  It.  There'a  only  one 
dark  cloud  on  thla  otherwise  unblcmlsbed 
horizon — who  gets  reformed? 

What  la  for  one  person  a  glaring,  scanda- 
!ous  and  unprincipled  loophole  ts  for  another 
a  necessary  incentive,  designed  to  help  create 
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a  positive  society  and  foster  among  all  Amer- 
icans the  virtues  of  peace,  brotherhood  and 
thrUt. 

The  oil  man  with  his  27.5  percent  depletion 
allowance  is  always  shocked  to  hear  that 
others  consider  his  deal  a  "loophole."  "That's 
ridiculous."  he  snorta.  "This  allowance  is  an 
incentive  for  finding  new  oil  and  producing 
it — without  that  allowance  we  would  stlii  be 
riding  In  horse  carta.  Now  I'm  for  tax  re- 
form, but  lei's  tiegin  by  closing  some  real 
loopholes,  not  shutting  down  the  oil  In- 
dustry." 

The  real  estate  operator  with  his  quick 
write-off  for  depreciation  might  well  think 
that  the  depletion  allowance  Is  a  scandal  and 
ahould  be  elimmaied  or  at  least  lowered. 
But  he  wlU  fight  to  the  death  any  change 
In  his  write-off  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
departments  he  owns. 

■■t>epreclatlon  Is  the  llfeblood  of  the  build- 
ing Industry.  Where  do  you  want  people  to 
live — in  tents?  Loopholes — humbug — go  after 
the  real  tax  evaders,  not  us." 

I  thought  a  change  in  the  complicated 
loophole  dealing  with  capital  gains  on  assets 
such  as  stock  which  are  presently  untaxed  at 
the  time  of  death  would  be  relatively  non- 
controverslal.  But  then  Just  this  week  a 
friend  who  raises  money  for  a  private  col- 
lege stopped  by  my  office  and  expressed 
shock  that  I  would  even  consider  such  a 
provision. 

"Why.  if  those  big  estates  that  give  us 
contributions  bad  to  pay  taxes  [like  other 
people  do)  on  the  profit  they've  made  on  the 
increased  value  of  their  stock,  they  wouldn't 
even  look  at  us.  You  might  well  put  the  pri- 
vate colleges  out  of  business  with  that 
change." 

And  so  it  goes.  If  loopholes  continue,  if 
tax  exemptions  flourish,  the  only  one  who 
might  be  put  out  of  business  is  the  harasaed 
wage-e&ming  t&xpayer — but  then  he  could 
retire  to  a  poor  farm  sponsored  by  a  tax 
exempt  foundation  which  la  supported  aa  a 
good  tax  write-off  by  some  oil  man,  real 
estate  operator,  or  stock  and  bond  operator. 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRESIDENT 
V  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAX.iroiNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
17  Mr.  Robert  Haack.  the  president  ol 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  addressed 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York.  In  his 
speech,  which  has  been  widely  reported 
in  the  press,  Mr.  Haack  analysed  f,  num- 
ber of  recent  trends  In  the  securities 
markets  and  called  for  an  end  to  the 
present  system  of  fixed  commission  rates 
as  well  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Ex- 
change itself. 

Robert  Haack's  remarks  are  remark- 
ably candid  and  they  are  strongly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  has  been  the  prevailing 
wisdom  of  the  industry  on  these  matters. 
I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Haack  for  his 
courage  and  candor  and  I  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Competition  and  the  Putces  or  the  New 
ToBK  Stock  e.xchancc 

EEMAKKA  or  KOBKST  W.  HAACK,  PRESniENT 
or  THE  NEW  TOEK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AT  THE 
ECONOMICS  CLtra  Or  NEW  YOEK,  WAUXSEE 
A5TOB1A.   N.T..    NOVEMBEK    IT,    19T0 

There  Is  an  old  forensic  principle  that 
speeches   shonld    never    begin    with    a   dla- 
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clslmer.  At  the  risk  of  violating  that  counsel, 
let  me  say  that  the  concerns,  asaertlons  and 
questions  which  I  will  pose  are  espreaaed  by 
me  as  an  Individual  and  do  not  necessarUy 
represent  the  views  or  the  Board  ol  Oover- 
nors.  The  policies  of  the  New  York  Stock 
EEchange  can  be  made  only  by  that  Board 
For  178  years  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change  has  been  the  world's  premier  market- 
place. It  continues  to  be  that  today  Its 
reputation  has  been  earned  and  U  war- 
ranted by  an  adniWable  performance 
throughout  the  years.  There  Is  no  other 
market  which  U  ao  highly  regulated,  which 
Olscloses  its  activities  so  prompUy,  which 
oversees  lis  members  so  closely,  which  sets 
such  high  standard.?  on  the  cauhre  ol  Issues 
traded,  which  monitors  not  only  lis  mem- 
bers but  Its  listed  companies,  which  prompt- 
ly disseminates  price  data  and  which  pro- 
vides depth,  liquidity  and  continuity  to  the 
same  extent  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  securl- 
?„  .v,  ;  '  "°  concerned  lest  we  bask  solely 
in  the  glory  of  the  past,  and  In  the  process 
become  oblivious  to  emergmg  trends 

,hi  wfi^'","'  '°°  '""°  '^«  'O'  granted 
the  beneflts  of  a  sophUtlcated,  eHlclent  cen- 
tral securities  market.  Without  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange,  our  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing would  never  have  been  reached  Our 
economy  would  function  at  a  much  lower 
level  of  activity,  with  caplUl  In  reduced  suo- 
P  y  and  less  Impelled  to  seek  out  opportu- 
nities for  growth.  In  a  world  which  often 
sneers  at  the  profit  Incentive,  we  may  loee 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  can  afford  to  focus 
on  mprovmg  the  quality  of  lUe  today  pre- 
cisely because  our  national  adluenco  has 
made  thU  possible.  I  take  pride  la  the  role 
our  Exchange  has  played  In  the  development 
of  our  economy  and  I  urge  you  to  consider 
caretuUy  Its  continued  Importance  to  the 
nations  future  gro«-th  and  weU  being.  It 
may  well  be  that  without  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  efficient  allocation 
of  resources  It  promotes,  all  the  Uudable 
efforts  now  going  forward  to  reduce  poverty 
to  restore  better  'jealth  to  our  central  cities' 
to  eradicate  pollution,  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life,  would  be  Impossible. 

rSAGMENTATlON  Or  THE   HAEKET 

Despite  prospects  for  higher  voliune,  and 
we  are  planning  tor  17  mUllon  share  average 
days  In  1075  and  27  mllUon  In  19S0,  I  am 
concerned  atxtut  our  loss  of  market  share 
during  recent  years,  and  particularly,  the 
last  twenty-four  months.  AvaUable  llgures 
point  to  unmistakable  forces  shifting  relative 
volume  away  from  the  nation's  central  auc- 
tion market  to  regional  exchangee  and  the 
so-called  third  market,  or  over-tbe-«ounter 
market  where  shares  listed  on  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange  are  also  traded.  Many  of  you, 
as  Chief  executives  of  your  companies,  keep 
close  watch  on  your  Arm's  percentage  of  the 
market.  Naturally,  I  endeavor  to  do  the  same 
for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Although  the  public  mterest  favors  In- 
creasing concentration  of  trading  in  a  cen- 
tral securities  market,  available  figures  show 
that  exactly  the  reverse  Is  happening.  For 
example,  as  recently  as  1907,  the  regional 
exchanges  and  the  third  market  combined 
to  account  for  Just  over  10'"„  of  all  trading 
In  our  listed  stocks.  Today  they  account  lor 
almost  20^;.  Thus,  in  the  past  three  years 
there  has  been  a  doubling  in  the  share  of 
off-Board  trading.  One  of  the  regional  stock 
exchanges  has  trebled  Its  market  share  In  the 
last  two  years  alone,  principally  aa  a  result 
of  block  transactions.  Available  data  Indicate 
a  significant  loss  of  block  trades,  with  an 
esUmated  35^;-  to  46  r^  of  lO.OOO  abares  or 
more  traded  away  from  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  Is  an  unusual  and  Interesting  phenome- 
non that  the  market  witb  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  regulation,  greatest  capital,  and  the 
most  impressive  record  for  depth  and  li- 
quidity should  find  Itself  being  fragmented. 
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I  believe  that  the  causes  for  this  fragmenta- 
tion are  not  related  to  any  change  in  the 
unique  economies  of  scale  available  on  the 
Floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  but 
to  the  presence  of  antiquated  and  unequal 
rules  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  environ- 
ment tor  trading  In  securities. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  situa- 
tion can  probably  be  found  In  historical 
evolution.  In  bygone  years,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  the  backdrop  for  a 
strong  community  of  Interest  that  existed 
between  its  fioor,  which  processed  business, 
and  Its  so-called  upstairs  firms,  which  gener- 
ated It.  Because  there  were  no  other  avenues 
open,  the  Stock  Exchange  coulef  by  Bat  and 
order,  control  the  activities  of  Its  members. 
There  was  no  other  place  m  which  to  do 
business.  However,  as  other  market  places 
have  come  into  being,  customers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  stock  Exchange  have  found 
It  less  necessary  to  place  reliance  oh  the  pri- 
mary marketplace.  Trading  In  other  msr- 
keu,  though  not  necessarily  In  the  public 
Interest,  has  served  their  ends. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchance.  to  put  It 
crassly,  no  longer  has  the  only  game  in 
town.  The  result  has  been  a  break  In  the 
similarity  of  Interests  between  people  en- 
gaged In  fioor  activities,  whose  profitability 
depends  on  the  share  of  business  brought  to 
our  Exchange,  and  firms  doing  business  with 
the  public,  who  have  become  willing  part- 
ners to  fragmentation  For  the  fact  Is  that 
most  business  U  taken  to  regional  exchanges 
by  our  own  members. 

UNEQUAL    BECULATION 

The  fragmentation  process,  which  has  de- 
veloped concurrently  with   the  Institution- 
alization of  the  market,  has  been  accelerated 
by   several  other   factors   which   ai«  highly 
significant,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  dis- 
parity of  regulation  of  sectultles  markeu  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  human  nature   and 
common  to  us  all.  to  seek  to  play  the  game 
oy  the  fewest  or  least  restrictive  rules   and 
unfortunately  there  are  users  of  the  market- 
place who  seek  them  out.  To  touch  on  a  few 
and  with  no  wUh  to  be  technical.  It  makes 
little  sense  for  the  New  York  stock  Exchange 
to  enforce  rules  against  short  sales  In  a  dc- 
c  Ining  market  when  there  Is  no  such  prohi- 
bition m  the  third  market.  It  Is  self-defeat- 
Ing  regulation  to  permit  customers  to  short 
stock  in  the  third  market  without  so  stating 
and  then  to  permit  that  stock  to  be  resold 
as  long  stock  In  our  marketplace.  Addition- 
ally, the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change governing  the  trading  of  speclollsu 
and   floor   traders   have   no  parallel    in   the 
over-the-counter   market.    Off-Board   trades 
are  permitted  by  regional  exchanges  under 
less  restrictive  rules  than  ours.  Unhanpllv 
we  have  round  that  our  prompt  disclosure  of 
price  and  volume  data,  which  has  no  coun- 
terpart In  any   other  market,  redounds  to 
our  detriment.  Some  traders  deliberately  m- 
slTijct  brokers  to  execute  orders  on  regional 
exchanges  or  take  their  business  to  the  third 
market   In   order   to   conceal    their   activity 
from  the  public  view.  ' 

I  am  also  concerned  about  lack  of  regula- 
tion  in   the  recently   developed   "computer 

^►^'"i''  „*'"'"'  "■•  '"«'"!'  susceptible  to 
abuse  and  non-disclosure.  Obviously,  it  does 
not  serve  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
Investors  to  seek  out  a  particular  market  be- 
cause of  a  disparity  In  reguUtlon.  To  correct 
the  inequities  of  disparate  regulation  we 
need  and  solicit  the  aid  of  the  SEC 

ma^rk«'fr'"'j'  ^'  °'  ""=  '">Pn»ntation  of 
^«»^,^°*,'"*"  "°''«'  «"">  the  growth  of 
institutional    business    and    the   Stock    Ex- 

rnm,?^.^"'„S2  "«I'«-"I»"  Of  commission 
splitting  in  1068.  Our  willUigness  to  ban  the 
pye-up  was  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the 
minimum  commission  concept  was  being  un. 
dermlned  and  by  our  wUh  to  eliminate  cer 
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tain  nefarious  reciprocal  practices.  Our  ban 
on  commission  splitting  was  accompanied  by 
the  representation  from  some  of  our  govern- 
ment overseers  to  the  effect  that  Institu- 
tlonal  trading  practices  would  l>e  monitored 
to  see  that  commission  splitting  and  reci- 
procity did  not  take  other  forms,  a  repre- 
senUtlon  which  to  this  dale  has  not  bCv-n 
Implemented. 

BEclPBOcrrr  and  the  kegionals 
Further,  fragmentation  has  been  accel- 
erated by  the  proliferation  or  reciprocal  prac- 
tices In  the  securities  Industry  today  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  are  not  only  threatening  the 
central  marketplace  but  are  tending  to  un- 
dermine Ihe  entire  moral  fabric  of  a  signifi- 
cant Industry  as  well.  1  have  been  around 
long  enough  to  appreciate  the  natural  incli- 
nation to  do  business  with  those  who  do 
business  with  you.  I  deplore,  however,  the 
Intrigues  and  machinations  of  some  or  our 
members  and  some  of  their  customers. 
Bluntly  stated,  the  securities  industry,  more 
than  any  other  Industry  In  America,  engages 
In  mazes  of  blatant  gimmickry,  all  of  which 
have  been  disclosed  under  oath  at  commis- 
sion rate  hearmgs.  Deals  are  frequently  In- 
volved, complicated,  and  bizarre  and  do  no 
credit  to  the  donor  or  beneficiary  of  the 
reciprocation. 

I  have  no  legitimate  quarrel  with  any  com- 
petitive success  which  Is  properly  achieved 
by  a  regional  slock  exchange,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  Innovative  in  «  creditable 
g^anner.  In  the  main,  however,  their  suc- 
cess has  been  predicated  on  their  willingness 
to  adopt  less  rigid  rules  concerning  Institu- 
tional mem^rshlp  and,  or  to  engage  In  reci- 
procity. As  a  result,  these  marketplaces,  with 
little  or  no  depth  or  liquidity,  have  become 
nothing  more  than  rebate  mechanisms  to  get 
commissions  to  those  who  do  not  quallly  or 
to  return  them  to  Institutions.  On  occasion 
trades  are  completed  on  other  exchanges  at 
worse  prices  than  could  be  obtained  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Our  members 
who  will  trade  one  New  York  commission  for 
one  and  one-half  or  two  commissions  on  an- 
other exchange,  as  well  as  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  transaction,  detract  from  the 
elBcacy  and  liquidity  of  the  central  market- 
place. The  auction  market  functions  best 
when  It  brmgs  together  the  greatest  number 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  enabling  them  to  seek 
out  the  best  price  and  the  quickest  execu- 
tion. 

There  are  at  present  numerous  archaic  and 
anachronistic  policies  and  procedures  which 
fall  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  Industry 
undergoing  the  greatest  change  In  Its  history 
Subject  to  enabling  legislation.  If  necessary. 
I  believe  we  should  pursue  vigorously  the 
complicated  matter  of  provldmg  non-mem- 
ber broker-dealers  access  to  our  facilities  by 
means  of  a  professional  discount  from  the 
full  public  comml.ssion.  as  proposed  by  me  in 
January  1968.  and  recently  reamrmed  by  the 
SEC  as  a  desirable  objective.  Further  It 
might  be  appropriate  for  the  Exchange  It- 
self to  examine  whether  or  not  reciprocal 
pracuces  of  our  members,  in  fact,  violate  our 
own  rebate  rules  which  sav  roughly  that 
■  thou  Shalt  not  give  anything  of  value  In 
exchange  for  a  Usted  commission  "  And 
speaking  of  rebatlve  practices,  our  Exchange 
Itself  might  logically  pursue  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  sanctioned  practice  of  credit- 
ing commissions  earned  against  advisory  fees 
charged  to  customers  Is  not,  in  fact,  a  return 
of  commissions. 


riXED    VERSUS    NEGOTIATED    COMMISSIONS 

This  brings  me  to  another  policy  Issue 
bearing  on  the  competitive  position  of  our 
Exchange.  I  have  already  spoken  about  in- 
iquitous reciprocal  practices  on  regional  ex- 
changes and  the  growth  of  their  market  trad- 
Ing.  These  developments  are  not  unrelated 
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to  the  fixed  minimum  commission  rates  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  trades,  about 
which  I  would  like  to  express  a  personal 
opinion. 

For  many  years  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  operated  under  a 
fixed  minimum  commission  rate  structure 
and  the  Couru  (uive  upheld  the  fixing  or 
such  rates  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1034 
There  are  even  legal  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Exchange  or  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  under  Congres.slanal  mandate 
can  do  other  than  set  fixed  rates.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  SEC  reached  a  number  of  con- 
clusions on  commission  rates  alter  two  years 
ol  extensive  rate  hearings,  among  the  most 
Important  ol  which  was  its  advocacy  o!  com- 
petitive rates  on  the  portion  of  orders  val- 
ued over  SIOO.OOO. 

Notwithstanding  my  os-n  previous  personal 
and  strong  support  of  fixed  minimum  com- 
missions. I  believe  that  it  now  behooves  our 
Industry   leaders   to   rethink   their  personal 
Judgments  on  negotiated  rates.  While  1  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  Industry  Is  presently 
sumclenily  strong  financially  to  completely 
disregard  fixed  minimum  rates.  I  personally 
think  It  might  well  consider  fullv  negotiated 
commissions  as  an  ultimate  objective    The 
Initial    emphasis    might    be   put    on    larger 
transactions,     and     certainly     larger     than 
amounts  stipulated  by  the  SEC  for  a  speci- 
fied trial  period.  The  results  could  be  mon- 
itored and  evaluated,  and  subsequent  action 
could  then  be  determined   I  have  altered  my 
own  personal  thinking  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission rate  proceedings  or  Ihe  last  two  years 
and  the  rragmenlatlon  of  markeu  that  has 
-•simultaneously  been  Increasing.  I  should  like 
If  I  may.  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  con- 
cerns to  stimulate  thinking  on  the  subject 
First,   in  view  or  the  Increased  emphasis 
that  rates  be  reasonable,  there  is  the  ccn- 
comlunt     responslblUty    to    set    standards 
by  one  method  or  another.  No  matter  what 
the  standard  or  criteria  used,  I  beUeve  the 
securiues  Industry   is  being   led  down   the 
path  or  uuilty-type  regulation  when  It  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  characteristics  or  a  utility 
This  concern  was  rurther  buttressed  by  the 
SEC's  recent  request  for  a  uniform  chart  of 
accounts  for  the  Industry,  to  say  nothing  or 
the  new  concept  of  fixed  rates,  rather  thon 
mlnlmums.  which  for  the  first  Ume  places  a 
celUng  on  charges    It  Is  an  anomaly  that  a 
regulatory  body  which  genuinely  proresses  no 
Interest   In   rate-making   should   be   Impor- 
tuned by  many  In  the  Industry  It  oversees 
to  have  them  do  so. 

Secondly,  having  personally  experienced 
the  laborious  preparations  ror  hearings  and 
appreciating  the  task  or  those  who  must 
weigh,  evaluate  ond  adjudicate  the  matter  as 
representatives  of  government.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Inordinate  delays  and  fantastic 
expenses  result  In  a  commission  rate  sched- 
ule which  Is  responsive  and  Umely.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  conflicting  points  of  view  a 
fixed  rate  will  be  too  high  or  too  low  the 
majority  of  the  time,  with  correcUons  and 
adjustments  being  made  at  too  slow  a  pace 
for  at  least  one  of  the  parties  concerned  Bet- 
ter would  It  be  ror  the  Industry  to  make  lu 
own  competitive  adjustments  as  economic 
conditions  warrant,  rather  than  to  work 
on  a  new  schedule  as  It  has  ror  almost  eight 
years,  with  slUl  no  end  In  sight. 

UNBUNDLING  OE  CHABCES 

Thirdly,  although  I  have  argued  that  nego- 
tiated rates  would  bring  about  a  degree  of 
destructive  competition.  I  now  ask  myself 
whether  fixed  rates  have  not  brought  about 
that  very  same  kind  or  seir-deatructlon  I 
spoak  to  the  Indiscreet  excesses  or  the  past 
several  years  which  may  have  been  precipi- 
tated In  part  by  the  umbrella  provided  by  tlie 
fixed  minimum  schedule.  I  Inquire  or  myself 
aa   to   whether   overly -zealous   service    type 
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competition  tuid  Inept  monrngement  bfts  not 
been  fostered  by  Oxed  minimum  rntea. 

.Fourth.  Z  inquire  as  to  the  propriety  of  one 
commlsslnn  rate  8er%-ing  all  customers  re- 
pnrdless  of  tbelr  wishes  or  needs  or  re- 
q-urements  for  varying  degrees  of  aemce. 
In  that  regard.  It  might  be  appropriate  Stx 
our  Committee  to  further  pursue  the  matt«r 
or  unbundling  of  charges,  so  that  customer! 
do  have  to  trade  off-Board  to  avoid  paying 
for  unwanted  services 

Firth,  it  Is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  re- 
luctiince  of  some  to  negotiate  rates  when.  In 
fflct,  mony  commlaslons  are  presently  nego- 
tiated on  the  regional  exchanges  and  In  the 
third  market  These  negotiations  have  made 
a  mockery  of  the  fixed  minimum  rate  concept 
and  have  produced  various  forms  of  recipro- 
cation tor  tiiEilttitioni^  and  non-member 
broker-dealers  here  and  abroad,  so  that  they 
are  in  effect  paying  a  fraction  of  the  fiaed 
ficheclulc.  Peihaps  it  would  be  better  to 
legitimize  the  entire  practice. 

Sixth,  I  personaHy  believe  tiiat  the  In- 
troduction of  negotiated  commlHalons  would 
speak  significantly  to  the  matter  of  institu- 
tional membership,  for  their  main  Incentive 
in  Heeklng  Exchange  membership  Is  to  save 
or  recapture  commission  dollars.  1  believe. 
loo.  that  reciprocity  would  largely  be  elimi- 
nated, for  If  an  institution  negotiated  a  com- 
mission, which  etlll  allowed  the  executing 
broker  to  rebate,  it  might  create  a  legal  lia- 
bility for  Ua\lng  failed  to  negotiate  a  lower 
r&tc. 

I  realize  that  opposition  from  some  of  my 
constituents  can  be  expected  because  as 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  under  the  present  industry  structure, 
tl.ey  hrive  the  best  of  botli  worlds  In  that 
Ihey  are  a.Tordcd  the  protection  of  the  mini- 
mum commission  schedule  on  trades  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  while  they  posses'- 
,  the  ability  to  negotiate  commlieions  in  other 
market/places.  and  to  tr«le  with  InsUtutional 
members  on  regional  stock  exchanges  to  fa- 
cilitate their  recapture  of  commissions. 
ffTATING  coMprrrrtvE 

Next.  I  inquire  as  to  whether  the  fixed  rate 
concept,  providing  the  basis  far  reciprocity 
and  concurrently  developing  an  incentive  for 
Institutions  to  recapture  all  or  part  of  com- 
missions paid.  Is  not  the  single  greatest  rea- 
son ror  our  market  fragmentation.  We  can 
compete  in  only  two  areas,  namely,  service 
and  charges,  and  I  submit  that  no  entity. 
not  even  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  can 
forever  ward  off  competition  from  a  non- 
competitive stance  so  far  as  pricing  la  con- 
cerned. 

Unless  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  la 
willing  to  compete  effectively  with  markets 
where  commUalon  fees  are  presently  nego- 
tiated It  faces  a  continued  reduction  In  in 
share  of  overall  trading,  and  at  an  accel- 
erated pa^.  I  submit  it  is  not  In  the  long 
term  interest  of  our  members  or  the  public 
to  permit  a  continued  erosion  in  the  liquid- 
ity of  our  marketplace. 

The  securities  Industry  must,  in  addition 
to  considering  changes  In  the  tradlllonal 
ways  of  doing  buslneas.  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined, do  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  Invcetors.  present  and 
future,  large  and  small. 

RESTBUCTDKINO    THE    IXCHANCS 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as  the 
Important  institution  that  It  la.  must  do  the 
F>ame,  aud  an  Inward  look  aeems  timely.  TIM 
Exchange  as  an  organization,  must  keep  In 
step  with  the  times  so  that  It  continues  to 
be  relevant  to  today's  and  tomorrow's  eco- 
nomic and  social  envlrorunent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  membership, 
bureaucracy  at  the  Exchange  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Rules  and  procedures  need  to  be 
updated  and  simplified  so  that  Exchange 
rt-gulatioji  is  administration  with  a  minimum 
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of  bureaucratic  detail  and  a  maximum  of 
regulatory  and  administrative  efOclency. 

Restructuring  of  the  Exchange,  as  an  or- 
ganization, needs  to  go  deeper  than  simplify- 
ing rules  and  regulations.  The  policy-making 
body  of  the  Exchange,  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, as  well  as  the  Exchange's  voting  and 
election  procedures,  should  also  be  examined 
and  restructured  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
changing  times  in  our  mdustry.  Whatever 
vestiges  of  a  private  club  atmosphere  which 
remain  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
must  be  discarded.  Und^rKtandable  economic 
biases  and  fear  of  dislocations  must  not  Im- 
pede necessary  changes,  as  they  ao  often  do. 
but  must  be  fused  and  melded  to  accomplish 
desired  objectives. 

In  the  near  future.  I  will  be  presenting 
deflnlUve  proposals  to  our  Board  for  a  search- 
ing re-evaluatlon,  codification,  and  slmpU- 
ncation  program  along  the  lines  outlined 
which,  hopefully,  may  lead  to  a  major  re- 
.nructurlng  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Exchange  must.  In  my  opinion,  do  all 
that  It  can  to  be  a  most  efllclent.  buatnesa- 
like  organization,  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  public  and  membership.  If  It  is  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  marketplace  It  has  been 
for  more  than  178  years. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  candor  which  will 
alternately  be  applauded  and  deplored.  I 
would  entreat  our  members  to  harmonize 
the  many  diverse  Interests  which  make  up 
the  brokerage  business,  for  it  Is  my  fesr  that 
we  are  tearing  ourselves  asunder  and  risk- 
ing loea  of  our  central  marketplace  In  the 
process. 

If  our  Industry  blunu  lu  differences  for 
the  common  good,  and  positlo&a  Itself  more 
competitively,  this  country  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  significant  benefits  of  having  a 
premier  central  marketplace  for  securities. 

Thank  you. 


ADVICE  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   QfDIAHS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
News  Dispatch  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.. 
carried  on  August  31.  1970  an  article 
conveying  the  advice  that  Stephen  J. 
Trachtenberg.  newly  appointed  Dean 
for  University  Affairs  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, recently  offered  to  a  group  of  new 
college  students.  Because  Dean  Trach- 
tenberg's  are  worthy  of  consideration 
by  students  all  over  the  country.  I  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

SouB  Aovicc  roB  New  Stxtdents 

Stephen  J.  Trachtenberg.  an  associate  dean 
at  Boston  University,  recently  offered  new 
black  students  some  advice  that  ought  to 
be  absorbed  and  ralued  by  all  1970  college 
entrants. 

"Opportunity."  said  Trachtenberg.  "is  only 
the  first  name  of  the  game.  The  second  Is 
responsibility  ...  to  ourselves,  to  our  com- 
munity, and  to  this  college  family  of  which 
you  are  a  new  member." 

That,  he  said,  means  W-O-R-K. 

"Tou  should  seek  to  Improve  society,  work 
to  eradicate  poverty  and  racism;  but  you 
will  find  that  in  the  long  run  you  may  best 
meet  these  obligations  for  relevance  by  de- 
voting much  of  yourself  to  Bcholarshlp. 
to  studjrlng  by  staying  on  your  tooa  so  you 
won't  get  hustled  out  of  what  you  came  here 
lor— namely   an   education. 

"If  you  leave  here — even  with  a  degree— 
without  having  pushed  yourself  oa  hard  as 
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possible  you  will  have  twen  cheated— you 
will  have  been  robbed  of  a  once-In-a-Ufetlme 
opportunity  and  exploited  for  cruet  ends. 
Remember  this:  Once  you  have  learned 
something  it  becomes  yours.  Nobody  can 
take  It  away.  Whafs  in  your  head  Is  safer 
than  what's  In  Fort  Knox." 

With  quiet  reason.  Trachtenberg  empha- 
sized the  enormoiis  power  of  knowledge  Id 
a  technological  age  and  concluded: 

"As  young  Americans,  you  must  study  for 
all  who  have  never  learned  about  peace, 
about  bread,  and  about  justice  . .  .  and  for  all 
who  forget  too  easily  the  struggle  It  takes 
to  get  and  keep  peace,  bread  and  Justice." 

This  Is  the  best  possible  advice  for  any 
younger  student  with  the  courage  to  face 
life  as  It  really  Is  Instead  of  fajitasiea  out  of 
a  pjiJ  bottle  or  pot  pipe. 


THE  FREEWAY  TUG  OP  WAR 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or    MIEW    TORit 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtfondojf.  November  23,  1879 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 1970  issue  of  Intei-play  magazine 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  Rich- 
ard Karp  on  the  widespread  campaign, 
both  In  and  out  of  the  Congress,  to  re- 
quire the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
accept  freeways  that  most  of  them  do 
not  want,  Mr.  Karp  points  out  that  this 
battle  between  the  supporters  of  mass 
transit  and  the  highway  lobby  Is  widely 
regarded  as  ha\'lng  slsnlflcance  going 
well  beyond  the  borders  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  the  people  who  live  in 
America's  cities  can  successfully  insist  on 
mass  transit  Instead  of  freeways  in  the 
District,  then  the  same  thing  can  happen 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  just  what  the  high- 
way lobby  does  not  want. 

Mr.  Karp's  article  follows: 

The  Fbcewat  Toe  or  Wai 
(9y  Richard  Karp) 

In  tile  window  of  the  storefront  head- 
quarters of  an  ami-poverty  group  In  Negro 
Northeast  Washington  bangs  a  large  glossy 
poster.  On  it  Is  depicted  a  street  map  of  the 
city  with  superimposed  broad  red  Unea  show- 
ing the  paths  of  a  proposed  city  freeway 
system.  Above  the  map,  the  poster  proclaims : 
"White  Men's  Roads  Thru  Black  Men's 
Homes!" 

At  the  other  end  of  Washington,  In  upper 
cniddleclass  Georgetown,  a  conventionally 
dressed  teenager  stands  on  a  street  corner 
banding  out  leaflets  which  show  an  ink  draw- 
ing of  a  bridge  being  knocked  to  pieces  by 
a  clenched  flat  rising  out  of  the  water  be- 
neath. The  picture  refers  to  the  Three  Sisters' 
Bridge*  a  link  In  the  same  freeway  aj-stcm. 
already  under  construction,  that  crosses  the 
Potomac  River  near  Georgetown.  The  legend 
reads:  "Smash  the  Three  Sisters'  Bridge.  Free 
D.C  " 

This  agitation  la  part  of  a  controversy  that 
has  smoldered  In  Washington  for  more  than 
a  decade,  and  which  In  recent  yearn  has  flared 
up  In  a  number  of  sharp  political  confronta- 
Mons.  The  conflict  Is  between  those  wbo  want 
"Improved  mass  transportation,"  <.«.,  sub- 
ways, and  those  who  want  freeways.  Por  sub- 
ways and  passionately  against  freeways  are 
dozens  of  civic  groups,  neighborhood  associ- 
ations and,  by  a  recent  poll,  SS  percent  of 
the  population.  Equally  passionate  In  favor 
of  freeways  ate  the  city's  downtown  buatnesa 
Interests,  the  national  road  lobbies,  t2ie  three 
m,-\Joi-  newspapers  and  a  majority  of  subur- 
ban leglsators.  Above  all  are  tboee  members 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  whom  The 
Neic  Vor*  rimes  called  "the  errand  boys  of 
the  highway  lobby." 

ParrWATS  rstPTY  or  cabs 
As  for  the  freeeway  system  Itself,  one  need 
not    Inquire    very   far    to   conclude   that   It 
would   at   b^t   be  useless  and   more  ittely 
disastrous.  Contrary  to  what  the  downtown 
businessmen  say  (or  have  been  told  to  say 
by  friends  in  the  hlghwoy  lobby  I ,  the  roads 
will  not  bring  the  ever-growing  number  of 
suburban  ahoppers  into  the  city.  The  sub- 
urbs are  quickly  becoming  self -sufficient  and 
downtown    businessmen   are   aware    enough 
of  this  phenomenon  so  that  they  are  moving 
lUelr  businesses  to  the  suburbs  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  argument  that  the  roads  wlU 
relieve   traf&c  congesUon   Is  spurious;   every 
expert  is.  in  fact,  agreed  that  an  increase  in 
roads  invites  an  Increase  In  automobile  traf- 
fic until  the  previous  level  of  congestion  Is 
reached.  Moreover,  In  sleepy  central  Wash- 
ington, the  freeways  would  be  mosUy  empty 
of  cars  except  for  suburban  rush-hour  trar- 
Bc  on  weekdoys;   trucks  and  other  through 
traosc  need  not  plow  through  the  heart  of 
the  nation's  capital.  Even  If  the  freeways  did 
manage  to  alleviate  road  congestion,  the  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  cars  in  the  central 
city  would  create  an  enormous  parking  proi)- 
lem  that  might  l>e  solved  only  by  building 
huge    ugly    garages    throughout   the   down- 
town area. 


kEAnr  TO  CO  TO  THE  WALL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  freeways,  some  of 
Which  will  be  12  lanes  wide,  are  on  aesthetic 
horror,  cutting  broad  paths  for  miles 
through  residential  sections.  Thousands  of 
smaU  private  homes  win  be  destroyed  many 
more  thousands  of  people  displaced,  neigh- 
borhoods made  ugly  and  ghcttolzed,  the  city 
fragmented.  Most  ImponanUy,  the  roads 
which  would  be  of  use  only  to  commuUnir 
white  suburbanites  have  been  planned  to  cut 
through  areas  of  least  political  resistance 
the  Negro  neighborhoods,  whose  residents 
have  few  cars  and  little  reason  to  motor  out 
to  white  suburbia.  Against  these  argu- 
ments, proponents  of  freeways  have  coun- 
tered  with  Ultle  more  than  the  airy  obstrac- 
tion  that  freeways,  as  part  or  an  Interstate 
system  of  highways,  are  simply  necessary  to 
fuimi  America's  "growing  need  for  Improved 
vehicle  transportation."  with  only  this 
worn-out  phrase  to  mouth,  the  pro-freeway 
people  are  determined  to  go  to  the  wall 
rather  than  allow  the  freeways  to  be 
scrapped.  To  understand  why.  one  must  go 
back  to  1956.  * 

In  that  year  Congress  passed  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was 
to  facilitate  the  rapid  completion  of  a  40- 
000-milB  system  of  "Interstate  highways"  that 
Congress  had  authorized  m  1944  as  part  of  a 
SO-SO  Federal -aid  highway  program  The  ies« 
Act  did  two  things:  it  Increased  Federal  aid 
for  interstate  hlghwa.v8  from  60  percent  to 
00  percent  and  made  sure  that  the  far  greater 
amounla  of  Federal  money  needed  would  al- 
ways be,  available  by  creating  a  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  be  Blled  automatically  by 
gasoline  taxes.  The  Trust  Fund  was  to  last 
until  1B73.  by  which  time  It  was  expected  the 
intenitate  system  would  be  complete. 

For  people  whose  Hnanclal  and  pollucal 
Interests  are  ued  np  with  highways  and 
highway  construction,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  195S  has  become  the  basis  of 
power  and  proaperlty.  in  the  last  five  years, 
for  example,  between  M  and  %s  button  of 
Federal  money  baa  been  spent  annually  on 
high»'ays.  all  but  (1  billion  of  it  for  the  9O-10 
lutersute  program. 

tJ^'  ."IS'T*^  interesu  are  represented  by 
three  lobbying  groups.  The  American  A»- 
soclauon  Of  State  Highway  omclal.  repre- 
senia  the  engUieers,  commissioners  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Rate  highway  departmenu 
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whose  Jobs  and  power  depend  on  continued 
rood  construction.  The  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  Is  the  mouthpiece  of  pe- 
troleum and  rubber  producers,  truckers al- 
most everyone  who  has  a  buMness  or  product 
connected  with  roods.  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  represents  motorists  and 
la  promoted  by  the  other  two  lobbies  In  Con- 
gress, the  Interests  of  the  highway  iobblea 
ore  actuated  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  whose  members  are  almost  al- 
ways uiumunous  in  favor  of  more  roads  To 
generate  public  enthusiasm  for  roads  and 
perpetuate  a  momentum  for  highway  con- 
struction that  wUl  go  on  after  the  mterstate 
system  Is  completed— m  fact,  forever— is  the 
major  goal  to  which  these  groups  are  dedi- 
cated. 

The  road-bulldlng  boom  that  resulted  from 
the  national  commitment "  to  highway  con- 
struction and  which  the  toad  Interests  had 
hoped  would  be  perpetual,  was  being  threat- 
ened  by  the  mld-lQMs.  PU-st  of  all  the  40  000- 
mlle  network  of  Interstate  highways,  for 
Which  the  all-Important  Trust  Fund  was 
established,  was  hearing  completion.  To  en- 
sure  against  the  Imminent  end  of  the  moss- 
ve  90-10  Federal  aid  program,  the  highway 
interests  would  have  to  convince  Congre-w 
and  the  public  that  many  more  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  were  necessary.  Considering 
their  previous  success,  the  highway  lobby 
might  not  have  very  much  trouble  getting 
what  it  wanted.  " 
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tte  only  viable  solution  to  eongeitlon  When 
the  pro-freeway  forces  discovered  that  tber 
oould  presa  their  case  by  threatening  to  pre- 
vent subway  construction,  the  subway  Issu* 
because  a  pawn  in  the  game. 

Despite  ail  the  talk  back  and  forth,  neither 
subways  nor  freeways  were  built,  because 
Congress,  as  usual,  had  no  Interest  In  spend- 
ing money  on  lis  black  colony.  Wasnlngton: 
that  Is.  until  it  got  the  word  from  the  high- 
way lobby. 

The  rood-bulldlng  Industry  first  sounded 
the  alarm  to  battle  In  1963  when  the  DC. 
Highway  Department  published  a  report  ac- 
cusing the  NCTA  of  "killing"  hlghVrays  to 
seU  rapid  transit.  This  move  signaled  the 
start  of  a  new  and  earnest  effort  to  get  the 
freeways  built.  In  Congress,  the  pro-freewav 
forces  suddenly  began  to  sur.  Congressman 
WlUlam  Matcher  of  Kentucky.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  DC.  Appronrla- 
tlons.  Who  had  previously  been  silent  on  the 
nignway  question,  warned  against  "'klUlns 
Off-  the  freeways  to  bring  about  a  rapid  tran: 
sit  system  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Behind  the  remark  was  the  veiled  threat  that 
no  subway  money  would  be  appropriated  uu- 
tli  the  roads  were  built. 


A     STSUOL     or     IHI     NATION 

About  the  same  time,  the  enure  issue  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  thot  city-dwellers  in 
many  cities  across  the  country  began  to  rebel 
against  Interstate  freeway  Unks  cutting 
through  their  neighborhoods.  With  embai? 
rasslng  confrontaUona  threatening  to  occur 
In  many  urban  areas.  Congress,  toward  the 
end  of  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon,  tight- 
ened up  the  law  to  require  the  states  to  hold 
two  public  hearings  on  road  consrtuctlon  In- 
stead of  the  previous  single  hearing  It  was 
hop<^  that  an  expanded  pubUc  forum  would 
help  dissipate  dangerous  urban  anatagonlsm 
to  freeways  It  didnt. 

Growing  pubUc  doubt  aV)ut  highways  re- 
sulting from  successful  agitation  against 
urban  freeways  was  the  last  thing  the  blah- 
way  intereste  wanted  to  see  at  a  time  when 
they  were  preparing  to  foist  a  massive  and 
unnecessary  road  program  on  the  country 
But  there  was  little  they  could  do  to  stop  the 
aglUtlon.  Although  the  Federal  government 
supplied  90  percent  of  the  funds  for  Inler- 
stale  highway  construction,  the  states  had 
Uie  authority  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
roads  to  build  and  where.  Well-organloed 
ana-freeway  forces  could  always  persuade 
tueir  elected  representatives  In  the  stat* 
legislatures  to  order  Uie  state  highway  de- 
£^  ^J'.""  "  cisnge  or  scrap  freeway  plana. 
For  this  reason  the  highway  lobby  decided 
to  suge  a  last-ditch  battle  In  Washington 
DC,  a  symbol  of  the  nation  and  an  urban 
area  ruled  directly  (or  through  sham  gov- 
ernment) by  their  friends  In  the  UB  Congfeas, 
Plans  to  build  freeways  In  Washington  and 
opposition  to  those  plans  have  exLted  for 

?nT„""'Ll'"'  """"^  Ov«"  the  years,  as 
one  or  another  plan  was  submitted,  this  or 
that  neighborhood  or  conservation  associa- 
tion would  protest  and  the  planners  would 
go  back  to  the  drawing  board.  The  nTwe" 
£^hT  "ThI^*'  "°"'"'  ">"  proposed  roads  from 
white  inlddle-class  neighborhoods  to  the  less 
influential  Negro  secUons  of  the  city,  but  not 
always.  Also  during  the  same  period  of  Ume 
various  proopsals  were  made  to  buUd  sub-' 
T^^L°'.,^'  °"'''  '°  ''"'•  Con«««  Psssed 
IvrT^fK^' ..'''"■""  Tra-^POrtatlon  Act 
(NCTAi  which  created  an  agency  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  subways  and  other 
forms  Of  mass  transportation.  The  groups 
who  later  rallied  against  freeways  grasped 
at  the  subway  Idejiana  later  publicized  It  m 
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While  they  were  building  up  pressure  In 
congress,  the  highway  lobbyists  were  also 
drumming  up  pro.freew«y  propaganda  In  the 
city  Itse  f.  They  easily  got  Washlngton"s  two 
key  businessmen  s  organizations  to  declare 
publicly  In  favor  of  freeways:  the  Metro- 
politan Board  Of  "Trade.  WashlnKons  version 
ol  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Fed- 
eral city  Council,  a  "more  progrewiive"  group 
founded  in  1954  by  the  late  Philip  Graham, 
publisher  of  r;.e  Wchtngton  Post  One  rea- 
•on  the  buslnessmens  groups  fell  readily  In 
line  »1th  the  highway  Interests  was  that 
buslnesamen  are  easy  to  convince  of  the 
need  for  construcuon  of  any  kind.  "The  other 
was  that  many  Important  members  of  both 
groups  were  actually  Involved  in  the  hlghwav 
industry.  Phuip  Graham's  group,  the  Fed- 
eral   city    council,   took   the   lead    m    pro- 

turn,  Grahams  newspaper,  Die  Washinglon 
Post,  did  the  same. 

IronlcaUy,  this  newly  organliKd  pressure 
for  frwwaya  did  not  have  the  expected  re- 
sult. Instead  of  getting  the  roads  buUt,  It 
triggered  off  a  new  wave  of  determined  op- 
position by  the  city's  refidenu.  In  the  next 
couple  of  years  no  roada  were  built  but  tbe 
Issue  become  more  volatile  than  ever  With 
the  freeway  debate  threatening  to  reach  an 
Impaffle.  President  Johnson  suggested  In  1956 
snat    the  DC    government  retain   on   Inde- 

Sf.l.'"'.."^^"""'"  *"  ""•"  ">•  freeway 
plans.  At  that  time,  prior  to  the  1967  re- 
organization, the  DC.  government  was  en- 
OTisted  to  three  commlaslonem.  beholden  to 
S?"*^  '°'  """■■  l"^  »■"!•  Hsnce,  pro-free- 
,^  ?*  commissioners  chcee  the  con- 
nutang  Arm  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc ,  of 
Boston  to  make  a  study  of  the  freeway  plans 
and  then  waited  for  a  favorable  decision 

When  the  Little  report  concluded  that  the 
planned  freeways  were  not  Justlfled.  It  was 
a  bombsheU.  The  pro-freeway  forces  rallied 
to  press  ahead  with  oonstruction,  no 
matter  what.  Congressman  Natcher  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  DC.  Appropria- 
tions threatened,  this  time  out  loud  to 
withhold  subway  money  unless  the  construc- 
tion Of  the  freeways  was  promptly  begun. 
The  Federal  City  CouncU  produced  o^Te- 
F°Ji'  .  "'■'"•n-  'h  '»«•  by  a  noted  highway 
lobbyist,  that  recommended  promm^n- 
DTH°Sh«*",^"*T'"  •"»P<«<'  by  the 
^.r'  -T^""™^  Deportment.  The  NoUonol 
City  Phmnlng  Commission,  a  branch  of  thi 
DC.  government  that  reviews  rood  plans 
voted  to  go  oheod  with  construcuon  To  em- 
phasuie  the  point.  Congress  rahMd  the  D  C 
gasoline  tax  by  seven  cenu  a  gaUon. 
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By  the  end  of  I98fl,  seeing  that  the  crush 
vu  on.  some  30  IndlvldualB,  flrnu!  and  cUl- 
Ben  organizations  representing  200.000  Dis- 
trict residents  flled  a  lawsuit  in  the  D.C. 
Federal  District  Court  seeking  an  injunction 
againn  building  freeways.  The  plaintiffs  as- 
Kcrted  that  the  D.C.  goTernment  had  act«d 
illegally  in  attempting  to  carry  out  certain 
freeway  plans  and  they  cU«I  a  section  of  the 
DC.  Code  that  required  public  hearings 
prior  lo  any  road  construction.  Because  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956  speclQed 
that,  for  purposes  of  the  Act.  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  treated  as  a  state,  local 
ordinances  requiring  hearings  and  other  pro- 
cedures would  have  to  be  adhered  to  In  fact. 
no  pubUo  hearings  had  been  held. 

MovKHurr  roR  home  stnj: 

While  the  lawsuit  decision  was  pending  In 
courts,  during  a!l  of  1967,  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Sec- 
retary of  the  recently  created  Deportment  of 
Transportation,  told  the  Important  RohOa 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  that  some  of  the  freeways  were 
'unwise  at  this  time,"  and  that  he  preferred 
not  to  approve  them.  So  unorthodOK  on  opin- 
ion voiced  by  a  high  government  official 
angered  the  "errand  boys  of  tbe  highway 
lobby"  on  the  Subcommittee  to  the  point 
where  they  accused  Boyd  of  having  a  "posi- 
tion lied  In  with  busllne<{,  HUD,  OEO  .  .  ." 
and  other  disreputable  special  interests.  At 
any  rate,  the  prestigious  Department  of 
Transportation  edged  over  toward  the  anti- 
freeway  camp. 

At  about  thla  time,  the  reorganization  of 
the  D.C.  city  government  affected  the  free- 
way controversy.  For  more  than  SO  years,  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  ruled  by  three  Com- 
mlasioners  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  approval  of  Congress.  In  effect.  Congress 
ruled  D.C.  and  nobody  had  anything  to  say 
about  It.  In  1967.  to  biun'  a  growing  move- 
ment for  "borne  rule,"  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation allowing  tbe  President  to  appoint  a 
■Mayor"  and  a  "City  Council"  to  be  repre- 
sentative" of  the  city's  residents.  Congress 
wofded  the  Act  so  that  neither  the  "Mayor" 
nor  the  "City  Council"  had  any  real  author- 
ity over  basic  leglaUtion.  But  they  could  sit. 
debate,  vote  and  generally  act  like  governing 
bodies.  Though  the  Mayor,  in  fear  of  his  Job, 
wavered  over  the  Issue,  the  City  Council,  as 
soon  as  It  was  established,  threw  Its  support 
to  the  antl-free^'ay  forcea.  Thus,  the  City 
Council,  a  symbol  of  the  "home  rule"  issue, 
became  a  focus  of  tbe  freeway  Issue. 

BT    OOLLT.    IT    .   ,    . 

In  February  1968.  the  US  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  District  Court  decision  against 
^  the  anti-freeway  lawsuit  and  issued  an  In- 
junction halting  any  action  on  freeways  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  National  City  Pian- 
mng  Comnusslon.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
District  government  had  Indeed  failed  to 
comply  with  procedures  established  by  Dis- 
trict law  in  planning  and  approving  the  free- 
way. 

The  court  decision  blew  the  controversy 
wide  open  again.  Congressman  Natcher  re- 
newed Ilia  threat  to  withhold  subway  funds 
"If  the  freeway  system  In  our  city  Is  halted." 
More  Important.  Rep.  John  Klucxynskl. 
Chairman  of  the  Roads  Subconunittee  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  lnvalldat«  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  and  compel  the  District 
government  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  build  the  freeways.  That  same 
subcommittee  moved  to  Include  Kluczynskl's 
bill  as  part  of  the  forthcoming  1968  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act.  an  omnibus  bill  too  good  to 
be  opposed  by  liberals  on  the  D.C.  Issue. 

For  a  few  weeks  In  the  spring  of  1968,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  held  hearings 
regarding  the  proposed  rood  legislation.  At 
thoee  hearing,  the  agents  of  the  highway 
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lobby  showed  their  hands  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  One  statement,  made  by  Com- 
mittee member  Hep.  WlUtam  C.  Cramer  of 
Florida,  summed  up  the  ease  for  the  highway 
interests:  "If  we  do  not  resolve  this  problem 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  [i.e..  overcome 
opposition  to  freeways]  then  we  give  the  city 
councils  and  state  authorities  In  other 
areas — such  as  New  York  and  Detroit  and 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles — license  to  fau  to 
make  decisions.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
la  that  we  may  give  them  reason  to  believe. 
By  golly.  If  .  .  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
get  away  with  giving  up  these  metropolitan 
routes  on  the  interstate  system  .  .  .  then  we 
can  give  up  these  ml.ising  links  and  not  suffer 
any  penalty.'  " 

In  an  editorial  on  February  21.  1968.  The 
Ncu!  York  Times  made  the  point  clear;  "The 
struggle  over  the  Washington  hlgh»*ay  plan 
has  become  a  controversy  of  national  sig- 
nificance because  the  leaders  of  the  highway 
industry  and  their  alUes^-the  automobile. 
truck,  tire,  cement  and  construction  equip- 
ment companies,  and  certain  labor  unions — 
have  viewed  It  as  the  Dlenblenpbu  of  a  long 
guerrilla  war  between  themselves  and  the 
anti-freeway  forces," 

^n  another  editorial,  the  Timea  warned: 
"Apart  from  this  proposed  desecration  of  the 
capiul,  these  bridge  and  freeway  provisions 
set  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for  every 
city  in  the  nation.  If  Congress  can  pick  routes 
and  choose  bridges  in  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  and 
get  sway  with  it.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Congress  from  dictating  similar  decisions  in 
other  cities."  The  Times  was  referring  to  the 
1968  Highway  Act  and  speclAcally  to  the  pro- 
vision on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  D  C 
provlston  bluntly  stated:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  or  any  court  deci- 
sion or  administrative  action  to  the  contrary, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  .  .  . 
construct  oil  routes  on  the  Interstate  System 
within  the  District  of  Columbio.  .  . ."  By  this 
act  Congress  had  torn  away  the  facade  of 
local  autonomy  in  DC.  It  said.  In  essence. 
that  any  law  or  administrative  decision 
made  by  any  branch  of  government  regarding 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  abrogated 
by  Congress  and  that,  fn  effect.  Congress  still 
ruled  D.C. 

ANOTHER  LAWSVrr  FILED 

But,  stlU  trying  to  maintain  the  Action 
that  the  D.C.  government  had  some  au- 
tonomy. Congress,  rather  than  compel  con- 
struction by  legal  mandate.  Increased  pres- 
sure^on  the  "City  CouncU"  to  approve  the 
freeway  plans.  After  a  year  of  bitter  retreat, 
the  City  Council's  resistance  broke,  and  In 
August  1969  It  resolved,  amid  tears  and  de- 
spair, to  comply  with  the  1968  Act.  Con- 
gress threw  the  City  CouncU  a  sop.  and 
appropriated  some  money  for  subway  con- 
struction. On  September  M.  1969,  construc- 
tion began  on  a  freeway  link  known  as  the 
Three  Sisters'  Bridge.  A  couple  of  months 
later  a  crew  of  workers  began  digging  up  a 
street  behind  Union  Station  for  a  subway. 

At  this  point,  all  might  have  been  settled, 
with  the  highway  industry  winning  its  sym- 
bolic victory  and  Congress  reasserting  its 
hegemony  over  the  nation's  capital.  But  the 
sight  of  actual  construction  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters' Bridge  raised  the  Ire  of  the  anti-free- 
way forces  as  never  before.  A  coalition  of 
anti-freeway  groups  flied  another  lawsuit 
m  the  DC  Federal  District  Court,  seeking  to 
halt  construction,  and  a  much  publicized 
Informal  referendum  held  In  conjunction 
with  local  school  board  election  revealed  that 
85  percent  of  D.C.'s  residents  were  opposed 
to  the  freeways. 

D.C  CLAUSE  IN  ABCTANCC 

This  lawsuit.  like  the  first  one.  sought  a 
court  injunction  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  the  D.C.  government  had  not  compiled 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  D.C.  Code  In  ^>- 
proving  the  road  plans.  But,  because  the 
1968  Act  explicitly  stated  that  Congress 
could  override  any  local  D.C  law.  the  law- 
suit went  further  and  challenged  the  baaic 
meaning  and  validity  of  the  1968  Act.  In 
1956,  Congress  passed  a  general  law  re- 
quiring that  the  District  of  Columbia,  like 
the  states,  follow  certain  procedures:  then 
m  1968  Congress  abrogated  the  law  to  exclude 
D.C.  from  the  general  provision  requiring 
these  procedures.  The  lawsuit,  in  essence, 
asks:  Can  Congress  pass  a  general  law  that 
discriminates  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? In  raising  this  question  the  plain- 
tiffs, among  whom  are  many  "home  rule" 
partisans,  sought  not  only  a  decision  on 
the  freeways  but  a  fundamental  definition 
of  the  District's  exact  political  status,  its  de- 
gree of  autonomy  and  its  relationship  to 
Congress. 

On  April  6.  1970,  the  US  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  but.  as  the 
politically  more  sophUtlcAted  expected,  the 
court  deftly  avoided  the  more  fundamental 
issue.  The  Judges  merely  reaffirmed  their  1968 
decision  requiring  the  Federal  government  lo 
comply  with  the  D.C.  Code  providing  for 
community  participation  thro\igh  public 
hearings.  They  stopped  short  of  a  pronounce- 
ment on  the  power  of  Congress  to  discrimi- 
nate against  DC.  In  a  general  law.  The 
famous  'D.C.  Clause"  m  the  1968  Highway 
Act  compelling  construction  they  left  in 
abeyance.  Construction  of  freeways  has  been 
enjoined  unUl  completion  of  full  public 
hearings. 

In  this  seesaw  contest  over  the  freeways 
exact  prediction  about  the  future  is  difficult. 
Cynics  say  they  expect  Congress  to  withhold 
the  money  needed  to  begin  the  subway  sys- 
tem as  punishment.  More  enlightened  opin- 
ion has  it  that  Congress  will  relent  and  let 
the  city's  residents  work  out  some  compro- 
mise. The  latter  seems  more  probable.  After 
years  of  constant,  unresolved  battle,  both 
Congress  and  the  highway  lobby  have  grown 
weary  of  a  struggle  that  seems  only  to  have 
Umished  their  reputations. 

For  Washington  residents,  though  they  are 
still  politically  very  weak,  the  court  deci- 
sion marked  a  clear  victory.  In  a  dissenting 
opinion,  one  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Judges 
rejected  the  citlaena"  contention  that  they 
were  a  "voiceless  minority"  tyrannized  by 
Congress  and  wrote,  "obstructing  this  project 
now  for  (almost]  .  . .  four  years  Is  mute  testi- 
mony that  they  are  not  voiceless." 


SEE  HOW  PITTSBURGH  GOT  ITSELF 
CLEANED  UP 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNK5T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Mondaii,  November  2J.  1S70 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
congruous, I  realize,  however  It  is  yet 
possible  to  encounter  people  who  refer  to 
my  city  of  Pittsburgh  as  the  "Smoky 
City."  Fifteen  years  ago  this  was  a  well- 
deserved  title.  Then  our  mammoth  steel 
industry  and  other  manufacturing  giants 
spewed  smoke  and  debris  into  the  sky  of 
Pittsburgh.  But  no  more  can  It  be  said 
that  you  need  streetlights  In  Pltteburgh 
at  12  noon  to  see  your  way. 

Twenty  years  ago,  an  energetic  group 
of  Pittsburgh  citizens  went  about  clean- 
ing up  our  town  and  in  the  process  de- 
veloped large  areas  of  the  Inner  city. 
This  renaissance,  as  it  came   to  be 
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known,  restored  much  of  Pittsburgh's 
natural  beauty  and  provided  an  environ- 
ment that  many  new  businesses  found 
most  congenial. 

Last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  travel 
section  carried  an  excellent  feature  story 
by  John  Koenlg  entitled,  "See  How  Pitts- 
— burgh  Oot  Itself  Cleaned  Up."  The  em- 
phasis here  was  on  "See."  In  the  past  few 
years  with  the  infusion  of  new  businesses, 
restaurants,  cultural  attractions,  new 
stadiums  and  arenas,  Pittsburgh  again 
has  become  a  tourist  attraction. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  this  article  into 
theRccoao: 

SSE  How  PiTTsatniGu  Oor  ZisxLr  Clxankd  Up 
(By  Jobn  Koenlg.  Jr.) 
Pii'ibiiUBOu — "Come.  O  Come,  to  Pltt«- 
burgli,"  ung  Bea  LUlle.  lending  a  mixed 
chorus  warbUng  the  song  in  an  old  Broadway 
mualcal.  It  waa  &U  a  Joke,  of  coutm.  At  tbe 
time  or  tbe  aliow,  no  one  except  a  commer- 
cial tr&Teler  or  a  bualneea  delogat«  to  a  ateel 
or  ooal  Induatfy  convention  would  liave 
thoiigbt  of  visiting  Pittsburgh. 

It's  all  duterent  now.  The  steel  and  coal 
delegates  and  other  buBlncsa  conventlonnra 
still  turn  up  at  this  western  Pennsylvania 
metropolis,  but  now  they  and  other  vuitors 
really  liave  something  to  see.  Pltuburgh— 
once  swathed  In  smoke  and  a  large  part  of 
Its  downtown  section  an  outmoded  Industrial 
slum — has  set  an  example  for  the  nation 
with  its  spruce-up,  clean-up,  rebuild  and 
renewal  program. 

Not  BO  many  years  ago.  the  city's  most 
hallowed  historic  shnne — the  blockhouse  of 
the  18th  century  colonial  Port  Pitt — could 
hardly  be  found  except  by  the  most  Inquisi- 
tive slgbtMer.  Now  the  bUgbted  commercial 
and  industrial  structures  all  but  surrounding 
it  have  been  cleared  and  the  blockhouse, 
with  the  other  remnants  of  the  original  Port 
Pitt,  sUnd  In  a  green  pork  at  the  point 
where  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivera 
meet  to  form  the  Ohio  River. 

Within  hailing  disunoe  of  the  park  and 
Its  sights,  motorboats  chum  tbelr  way 
around  tbe  point  Just  as  though  they  were 
on  the  Potomac  River  In  Industry-free 
Washington. 

And  where  else  but  m  Pittsburgh  can  you 
stride  from  a  tree-shaded  promenade  Into  a 
"bucket  shop"  and  buy  stocks  while  looking 
out  a  window  at  a  cultivated  greensward? 
Thafs  the  way  it  Is  at  Gateway  (Center  a 
sort  of  Wall  street  Walden. 

Leaving  the  stockbrokerls,  you  can  ankle 
over  to  Gateway  Towers,  an  apartment  build- 
ing, take  the  elevator  and  from  the  a7th 
floor  have  cocktails  and  dinner  while  gazing 
down  on  tbe  stockbrokers,  the  grass,  trees 
and  other  denizens  below. 
•  Gateway  Center  was  completed  with  the 
.  opening  of  the  »20  million  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporauons  new  national  head- 
quarters In  Itaa.  This  tenth  and  last  of  the 
buildings  In  the  available  space  capped  the 
country's  flrat  and  largest  urban  redevelop- 
ment project  carried  out  with  private  funds 
Together  with  the  green  plazas  Interspersing 
the  buildings  and  with  Point  Park  where 
Port  Pitt  Is  situated.  Gateway  Center  helps 
comprise  the  Oolden  Triangle  of  Pittsburgh 
heart  of  the  giant  renewal  project  begun  a 
score  of  years  ago. 

All  of  It— the  new  Pituburgli—ls  easy  to 
reach  from  Washington.  And  autumn  Is  a 
good  time  to  go.  By  plane.  It's  only  40  min- 
utes from  National  Airport— not  even  enough 
time  for  dinner  in  the  sky  for  either  the 
traveUng  businessman  or  the  sightseer  By 
automobile,  it's  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
miles,  with  •uperhighivay  most  of  me  way 
via  Interstate  70  In  Maryland  and  the  Penu- 
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sylvanla  Turnpike,  entering  at  Breesewood 
Interchange 

Altogether,  the  Oolden  Triangle  represents 
an  Investment  of  nearly  taOO  mlllloa,  t)egtui 
by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  states  In  1950  with  the  purchase 
of  23  acres.  About  20.000  people  now  work 
In  the  revived  city  area  each  day. 

A  good  place  to  start  a  tour  of  Pittsburgh 
is  at  the  Gulf  Building  at  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Grant  Street.  Prom  the  SOth-noor  open 
observation  tower,  you  get  not  oiUy  a  good 
aerial  view  of  the  city  but  a  fine  Introduction 
to  the  people  In  the  person  of  the  Gulf  Com- 
pany hostesses.  Garbed  like  airline  steward- 
esses, they  point  with  pride — as  much  pride 
as  I-ve  ever  encountered  In  the  voice  of  any 
exponent  of  any  community  In  the  country — 
lo  the  sights  of  "our  city",  "our  university", 
•our  hotels ",  down  there  below  ttie  tower. 

Prom  here,  too.  you  can  plan  your  other 
venture*  around  tbe  city — to  the  Golden 
Triangle,  that  Is.  Gateway  Center  and  Point 
Park;  to  the  Oakland  district,  where  youll 
find  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
city's  great  museum,  and  to  the  bUltops 
across  the  Monongahela  River,  known  as 
Mount  Washington  and  Duquesne  Helgbu. 
where  new  restaurants  have  not  only  put 
Pittsburgh  on  the  map  gastronomlcally  but 
provide  the  greatest  aerial  view  of  any  city 
east  of  S&n  Francisco. 

If  wining  and  dining  la  next  on  your 
Baedeker,  have  a  look  at  these  helgbu.  You 
can  go  from  downtown  by  taxi  all  tbe  way, 
or  by  taxi  part  of  the  way — over  one  of  the 
Monongahela  River  bridges — to  tbe  Incline 
stations.  There  are  two  of  these  transporta- 
tion survivals,  or  revivals,  of  Victorian  Pitts- 
burgh, which  provide  you  with  as  quaint  a 
way  to  ride  as  you  win  find  anywhere. 

The  Ouqueane  IncUne  takes  you  up  a 
steep,  wooded  hill,  to  Grandvlew  Avenue 
where  you  will  find  Le  Mont  and  a  number 
of  smaller  restauranu  and  cocktau  lounges, 
aU  with  a  wall  of  glass  looking  down  on  the 
city  center  across  the  river.  SImlarly,  the 
Monongahela  Inclined  Plane  scales  a  400-foat 
high  rise  of  land,  planting  you  at  The  Edge, 
another  line  restaurant  with  a  spectacular 
new.  Day  or  night,  in  the  sunlight  or  under 
a  Cheddar  cheese  moon  such  ae  I  have  seen 
banging  over  the  city,  the  view  le  a  gem. 

The  Monongahela  Incline  marked  Its  lOOth 
anniversary  this  year.  It  was  designed  by  John 
Eoebllng,  who  designed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
In  1890  there  were  17  of  these  Inclines  oper- 
ating on  the  Pittsburgh  heights,  taking  peo- 
ple home,  to  work  or  on  vlslU.  The  only 
other  survivor,  the  Duquesne  Incline  was 
built  In  1877  and  restored  as  a  community 
project  Ui  1B83.  The  lltUe  can  are  operated 
as  a  nonprofit  enterprise.  This  fare  Is  16 
cents. 

Back  Ui  downtown  Pittsburgh  there  Is  an- 
other slngtUar  dining  esUbluhment— the 
•Pilot  House,"  a  restaurant  aboard  a  l>arge 
tied  up  In  the  Monongahela  River  at  the 
foot  of  Wood  Street. 

Despite  aU  the  new  trappings  of  the  Gold- 
en Triangle.  Pltteburgh  still  retains  some  of 
lu  urban  neighborhoods  of  another  day 
Take  a  look  at  the  old  Market  Place  for  Ui- 
stance.  Just  off  Uberty  Avenue. 

The  300  block  of  Sixth  Avenue  Is  a  great 
block.  Along  here  are  the  Duquesne  Club 
where  the  cllya  business  elite  meet  to  eat 
and  those  two  splendid  old  church  buildings' 
Trinity  Episcopal  and  First  Presbyterian  In 
tbe  next  block  Is  Mellon  Square  Park,  a  mld- 
clty  garden  spot  surrounded  by  the  oIBce 
buUdlngs  for  the  area's  great  Industries  and 
a  grand  hotel. 

Over  on  Forbes  Avenue  Is  the  dty  and 
county  government  building  complex.  Archi- 
tect Heiuy  H.  Richardson  designed  tbe  Al- 
legheny County  Courthouse,  a  stone  colos- 
sus regarded  as  one  of  the  Bneet  repUcas  of 
Norman  Romanesque  architecture  in  the 
United  States. 
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And  BO  to  the  Uiuverslty  of  Pittsburgh's 
Cathedral  of  Learning,  poking  into  the  skv 
above  the  dtys  Oakland  district.  Here  I 
found  B  tremeodcus  Gothic  lounge  on  the 
flrat  floor  In  the  center,  and  In  other  rooms 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows  bearing  tbe 
coats  of  arms  of  cities  and  universities  of 
England.  Outside  there  la  the  little  Heinz 
Chapel,  looking  like  a  chip  off  a  Oottilc  ca- 
thedral. Nearby  Is  the  Carnegie  InsUtute 
Museum,  containing  among  Its  exhibits  on 
tbe  ancient  world  a  group  of  Caryatids, 
which  although  not  originals,  look  Just  as 
good  as  the  original  sculptures  at  the  Acrop- 
olis at  Athens. 

Throughout  history,  Pittsburgh  has  not 
forgotten  Its  heroes,  and  has  named  streeu 
and  places  for  them.  Tbe  city  Itself  is  named 
after  for  BrltLsb  Prune  Minister  William  Pitt, 
who  looked  with  favor  on  the  American  oolo- 
nists  Formerly.  It  was  Fort  Pitt,  so  named 
when  tbe  British  and  American  forces  re- 
captured the  place  from  the  French,  who 
had  called  it  Fort  Duquesne.  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Tbe  flret  outpoet 
there  was  established  by  th*  Colony  of  Vlr- 
glnu  In  nM.  Porbee  Avenue  la  named  for 
Oenorai  John  Forbes  who  led  tbe  Brttisb- 
Amerlcan  expedition  that  took  Fort  Du- 
quesne In  17S8  The  area  finally  was  made 
safe  for  aetllement  In  1763,  when  British 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  won  a  brUUant  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians  at  the  Battle  of  Bushy 
Run  at}Out  30  miles  awav. 

Once  the  Gateway  to  the  West  with  eanx 
commerce  coursing  down  the  Ohio  Blver 
Pittsburgh  now  terms  Itself  the  Gateway  to 
the  Future.  Could  be  Uaybe  Bea  LUlle 
should  take  a  new  look  at  It. 


HAMPSHraE  COLLEGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  COME 

OF  iCASSAcmrsem 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Kondav.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
District  of  Massachuisetts,  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  in  this 
body  for  12  years  now,  contains  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  Nation.  Western 
Massachusetts  truly  Is  a  great  college 
and  university  center  and  our  region,  our 
State,  and  our  counti-y  has  beneflted 
from  their  existence. 

Tills  autumn  these  line  schools  were 
Joined  by  a  new  4-year  liberal  arts  col- 
lege in  Amherst.  The  newest  star  in  Uiis 
educaUonal  galaxy  Is  called  Hampshire 
College  and  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
soon  become  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
great  Institutions  of  learning  in  the  land 
It  is  the  result  of  an  imaginative  pro- 
posal drawing  on  the  facilities  and  tal- 
ents of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke 
Colleges, 

On  October  3,  Mr.  Speaker.  Hampshire 
College  held  its  first  convocation  cere- 
mony attended  by  the  first  complemenl 
of  26S  students,  numerous  friends  of  the 
new  school,  pubUc  officials,  and  inter- 
ested citizens.  I  was  honored  to  take  part 
in  that  ceremony  as  one  of  three  recipi- 
ents of  the  school's  first  honorary  de- 
grees. Also  honored  were  Amherst  Col- 
lege Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager 
and  Poet  Archibald  IHacLeish  who  de- 
livered t^e  major  address. 
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Hampshire  College  President  Franklin 
Patterson  delivered  an  excellent  Inaugu- 
ral address  spelling  out  the  goals  of  the 
new  coUese  and  its  belief  that  it  can 
realistically  make  a  difference  In  the 
troubled  world  of  higher  education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  memorable 
event  for  western  Massachusetts  and  for 
education  everywhere.  The  promise  of 
this  new  college,  so  eloquently  expounded 
by  Mr.  MacLeish.  and  the  schools  pur- 
pose, so  determinedly  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  So  that  my  colleagues  will  have 
the  benefit  of  these  thoughts  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  copies  of  both 
Mr.  MacLeish's  address  and  that  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  along  with  news  .stories  of 
the  event  from  the  Holyoke.  Mass.. 
Transcript,  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 
Northampton,  Mass..  the  Greenfield. 
MaM.,  Recorder -Gazette,  and  the  Spring- 
flela.  Mass..  Daily  News. 

The  material  follows: 

The  OPCNtf<c  or  HAMraMnir:  Colleoc 
(Address  by  Archibald  MacLelsh) 
There  wma  a  time,  not  longer  ago  than  an 
aAsuumt  profe&sor  can  remember,  when  the 
luuovatlon  of  a  college  was  a  routine  occur- 
rence to  be  recorded.  If  at  all.  on  page  eight- 
een or  twenty  of  The  Ttmes  back  among  the 
retrospective  exhibitions  and  the  amateur 
perlormaiicea  of  the  B  Mmor  Mass.  Colleges 
provided  education,  education  was  a  good 
thing.  And  good  things  weren't  news. 

They  still  arent  but  the  rest  of  the  equa- 
tion Is  out  of  date.  tJnlversal  agreement  that 
education  Is  a  good  thing  ended  with  the  in- 
venUon  of  the  Silent  Majority.  Nothing,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate that  enormous  apathy,  distresses  the 
SLlent  Majority  as  much  as  a  college  unless 
it  be  a  college  student.  And  as  for  college  stu- 
dents, there  are  even  some  of  them  who  share 
the  Silent  Majority  view.  The  best  college,  in 
the  opinion  of  certain  outraged  gentlemen  at 
Columbia  a  few  years  back,  was  a  closed  col- 
lege— preferably  burned. 

That  kind  of  lnt«llectual  reorientation  al- 
ters even  a  newspaper's  notion  of  news. 
Whatever  the  opening  of  a  college  may  have 
been  ba^k  in  the  cheerful  days  of  the  Oreat 
Depression  or  the  two  world  wars,  it  must 
now  be  regarded  aa  a  major  event:  not 
merely  news  but  drama  and  even  melo- 
drama— another  Beet  of  costly  buildings,  an- 
other cargo  of  Irreplaceable  books,  another 
crew  of  hopeful  tcarhers  and  ambitious  stu- 
dents and  courageous  administrators  launch- 
ing themselves  Into  the  eye  of  the  hurricane 
on  a  voyage  as  daring  as  Magellan's  with  the 
wild  sea  ahead  already  strewn  with  wreckage 
and  haunted  by  confused,  faint  cries. 

I  have  no  Idea,  of  course,  what  the  Editors 
of  the  Timex  will  think  of  the  college  opemng 
we  witness  here  today  oi  on  what  page  ihey 
will  report  it  but  I  know  very  well  what  o«r 
emotions  ought  to  be.  We  should  see  our- 
EeivQs  a.s  gathered,  not  on  the  comfort  of 
foldfng  chairs  under  an  autumn  tent  In  a 
quiet  Inland  valley,  but  on  a  promontory 
steeip  aa  the  Butt  of  Lewis  from  wlilch  we 
peer  Into  the  driving  sleet  for  a  last  glimpse 
of  l^ve  departing  sails. 

X  persist  in  my  metaphor  not  for  the  meta- 
phors  sake  but  for  the  truth's.  What  Is  new, 
and  newly  exciting,  about  this  occasion  is 
precisely  the  sense  of  departure,  of  adven- 
ture, of  voyage.  We  are  now  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year  of  what,  following  the  melli- 
fluous Irish,  we  might  well  call  The  Trou- 
bles— meaning,  of  course.  The  Troubles  In 
the  University.  And  th^opening  of  Hamp- 
shire College  18  the  first  action  1  can  think 
of  seriously  aimed  at  doing  something  about 
them. 
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f>own  to  this  time,  universities  and  colleges 
have  acted  defensively  If  at  all.  They  have 
treated  The  Troubles  as  private,  or  at  least 
internal,  ructions  between  their  students 
and  themselves,  and  have  attempted  only  to 
gird  themselves  for  each  Putsch  as  It  came 
along.  Parietal  Rules  have  been  modified  not 
lo  say  abolished.  Administrative  procedures, 
meomng  disciplinary  procedures,  have  been 
alt«red.  Relations  with  the  community  have 
been  reconsidered  and  frequently  improved. 
A  few  changes  of  a  public-relations,  rather 
than  a  scholarly,  significance  have  been  of- 
fered m  the  curricula.  But  no  Important,  pos- 
itive efforts  have  been  made  by  those  best 
equipped  to  make  them,  which  Is  to  say  by 
university  and  college  faculties,  to  determine 
what  these  famou.^  Troubles  actually  are  or 
how  they  affect — should  affect — the  Uni- 
versity's undertaking  to  educate  the  young.' 

We  have  been  hearing.  In  the  last  few 
days,  about  the  development  of  new  police 
methods  for  academic  use.  including  body 
guards  for  presidents  and  the  P.B.I,  on 
twenty-four  hour  alert.  We  have  seen  a  good 
bit  of  faculty  imen.  not  all  of  It  welt  washed. 
hung  out  to  dry.  We  have  learned  thnt  there 
ar»  Gtll)  courageous  Chancellors  prepared 
to  battle  not  so  courageous  Regents  to  the 
Verge  of  coronary  and  beyond.  But  the  only 
confident  educational  pronouncements  of 
this  troubled  time  have  Issued,  not  from  the 
colleges  or  universities,  but  from  Mr.  Spiro 
Agnew.  And  all  Mr.  SpIro  Agnew  has  had  to 
tell  us  U  that  the  whole  thing  Is  the  doing 
of  wicked  t>oys  and  girls  egged  on  by  "the 
disgusting  and  permissive  attitude  of  the 
people  m  command  of  the  .  .  .  campuses."  By 
which  Mr.  Agnew  means  that  the  Troubles 
would  go  away  If  only  the  trouble-makers 
were  eradicated  , . . 

This,  unfortunately.  Is  a  conrluslon  which 
falls  to  satisfy-  Thoae  who  know  most  about 
these  wicked  boys  and  glrla — the  men  and 
women  who  teach  them — are  pretty  well 
agreed  that,  far  from  t>elng  a  generation  of 
criminal  delinquents,  this  new  generation  of 
the  young  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  world — 
such  hope,  that  le.  as  this  raddled,  soiled, 
abused,  exploited  world  still  has.  The  con- 
temporary young  have  their  faults,  obvious- 
ly. They  include  in  their  number  the  usual 
shoddy  elements  familiar  to  every  under- 
graduate generation:  the  campus  politician, 
the  adolescent  marching  and  shouting  a.<»so- 
elation  and  the  plain  bad  actor — together 
with  a  new  phenomenon,  a  certain  scatter- 
ing or  young  exploiters  of  the  Idealism  of  the 
young  for  whom  there  is  no  adequate  epi- 
thet. But  by  and  large  the  contemporary 
young  are  nevertheless,  and  have  been  for 
some  years  back,  the  most  deeply  concerned, 
the  most  humanly  commltteed.  generation 
we  have  seen  In  this  century  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  returning  veterans  of  the 
Second  War. 

But  though  it  Is  fairly  clear  to  those  who 
face  these  facts  that  Mr.  Agnew's  simple 
explanation  explains  nothing  but  Mr.  Ag- 
new. it  is  still  true  that  no  other  explana- 
tion has  been  forthcoming.  No  one — no  one 
at  least  In  a  position  to  do  anything  about 
It — seems  to  have  asked  the  next,  the  cru- 
cial question  .  .  .  until  Hampshire.  If  Mr. 
Agnew  is  wrong— if  The  Troubles  cannot  be 
blamed  on  some  sudden,  mysterious  plague 
of  vlclousness  affecting  an  entire  generation 
of  the  young — where  then  shall  the  blame 
be  put?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  restless- 
ness, rebellion,  indignation,  violence  In  col- 
lege, university  after  university,  from  one 
coast  of  this  country  to  the  other  and  In 
Europe  as  well  as  the  Americas.  Asia  as  well 
a*  Europe? 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  one  inescapable 
question  of  the  time,  and  particularly  for 
the  teachers  of  the  time,  for  the  scholars, 
for  the  faculties  in  all  their  disciplines,  ir 
The  Troubles  are  not  "studenw  troubles" 
in  the  simple-minded  Agnew  sense  they  must 
be  something  other  than  "student  troubles. ' 
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They  must  afflict  the  universities  and  col- 
leges, not  because  the  university,  the  college, 
has  a  particular  relation  to  the  young,  but 
because  it  has  a  particular  relation  to  some- 
thing else.  But  what  else? 

The  established  faculties  have  not  told  us, 
but  Hampshire  College,  struggling  to  draw 
first  breath,  has  faced  at  least  the  question 
and  has  hiizarded  an  amiwer  to  its  own.  It 
seems  the  "something  else"  with  which  the 
university,  the  college,  has  to  do.  as  some- 
thing existing  not  within  the  academic  pale 
but  outside  it  In  the  time,  in  what  we  used 
to  call  the  world.  The  Troubles,  that  is  to 
say.  are  not  disciplinary  troubles  whatever 
the  politicians,  the  hard  hats  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged generally  may  say  about  them.  Nei- 
ther are  they,  as  the  more  romantic  of  the 
young  believe,  "revolutionary" — (meaning 
political)  troubles.  They  are  troubles  at  the 
heart  of  human  life,  troubles  in  the  culture 
Itself,  in  the  civilization.  In  the  state  of  the 
civtllZQtton — troubles  which  cannot  be  cured 
by  ranting  at  the  government,  however  mis- 
guided or  misdirected  government  may  be.  or 
by  sending  in  the  national  guard,  whatever 
the  provocation,  but  only  by  restoring  the 
culture  to  wholeness  and  to  health — which 
means,  by  restoring  the  precarious  balance 
between  the  society  and  the  self  which  de- 
fines the  culture  at  any  given  place  or  time. 
And  that  restoration.  Hampshire  College  be- 
lieves. Is  the  business  of  the  college,  of  the 
university 

I  may  not  be  aummarlzing  the  College  be- 
liefs precisely  for  the  crucial  word,  culture, 
means  more  to  me,  I  must  confer,  that  U 
.seems  to  mean  to  the  learned  men  quoted  in 
Hampshire's  working  papers.  But  on  the  ea- 
sentlal  question,  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  College,  of  the  university.  I 
am  not,  I  think,  far  wrong.  Hampshire  pro- 
poses— explicitly  proposes — to  accept  for  It- 
self a  responsibility  for  the  restoraUon.  for 
the  maintenance,  of  the  difficult  balance  be- 
tween society  and  self.  And  in  that  accept- 
ance It  seems  to  me  not  only  courageous  but 
entirely  right.  That  balance  is  the  buaine.ss 
of  the  buslnesa  of  the  universities  and 
colleges. 

Individuals — thinkers,  orgaulzatlona  of 
thinkers,  philosophers — can  help.  A  true 
statesman,  another  Jefferson,  even  another 
Wilson,  would  be  a  Ood-send.  But  it  is  the 
unlvensity,  the  college,  which  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  responsibility  because  it  Is  the 
university,  the  college,  which  is  the  trustee 
of  the  culture,  the  trustee  of  the  state  of  the 
civilisation,  the  trustee  of  the  means  by 
which  the  civilization  descends  from  the  al- 
ways disappearing  past  into  that  eternal  be- 
coming which  we  call  the  present. 

And  it  18  as  trustee  of  the  culture  that 
the  university  has  failed  in  these  years  in 
which  the  culture  has  lost  lU  human  values 
and  deteriorated  Into  a  mere  technology 
which  exploits  knowledge  aa  It  exploits  every- 
thing else,  using  even  science  Itself  not  aa 
a  means  for  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  the  enrichment  of  life  but  as  a  ground 
for  gadgetry  and  Invention  regardless  of  the 
human  value  of  the  thing  Invented,  so  that 
the  triumphs  of  the  epoch  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  glories  of  modem  medicine 
and  the  horrors  of  modern  war.  When  a 
civilization  can  declare  tacitly  and  even  ex- 
plicitly that  whatever  can  be  concocted  vxttH 
be  concocted  regardless  of  the  human  conse- 
quences we  are  already  far  into  that  disas- 
trous epoch  for  which  Teats  provided  the 
image  and  the  name: 

Turning  and  turning  fn  the  widening  gyre 
The  falcon  cannot  bear  the  falconer. 
Things  fall  apart,  the  center  cannot  bold.  . .  . 
Hampshire  College,  to  Its  eternal  credit, 
has  dared  to  face  Yeats*  vision  and  the  read- 
ing of  history  which  underlies  that  vision. 
It  has  accepted  as  the  critical  contemporary 
fact  the  failure  of  the  balance  between  so- 
ciety and  self  and  has  found  the  reason  for 
that  failure  in  the  dehumanizing  of  the  cul- 
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ture  on  one  side  and  the  dehumanizing  of 
the  self  upon  the  other:  the  con%-er5lon  of 
a  once  diverse  and  fruitful  human  ciUture 
Into  a  crassly  technological  semi-culture. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  withered  self  to- 
ward the  uttermost  wilderness  of  the  self— 
toward  the  desert  of  solipsism  in  which  some 
ghostly  modem  selves  already  wander. 
Moreover,  having  accepted  the  failure  of  the 
balance  as  the  underlying  ill,  Hampshire  has 
gone  on  to  make  the  restoration  of  the  bal- 
ance Us  explicit  undertaking:  it  has  com- 
mitted itself  "to  a  view  of  liberal  education" 
{I  am  quoting)  "as  a  vehicle  for  ihe  realiza- 
tion of  self  in  society'— and  it  underlines 
the  in. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  decline  of  the  hu- 
man in  this  aorrj'  age  that,  far  from  resound- 
ing as  a  declaration  of  the  obvious  these 
words  ring  like  trumpets— like  the  first  cou- 
rageous trumpets  we  have  heard  since  The 
Troubles  began   What  would  once  have  been 
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House,  Staff,  and  all  Friends  of  Hampshire 
College: 

Thank  you  for  this  respotulbUlty  and  this 
honor.  I  will  continue  to  do  the  best  I  can 
to  help  build  this  new  Institution,  with  Oods 
help  and  yours. 

There  Is  a  ceruin  irony  in  being  Inau- 
gurated five  months  Into  the  fifth  year  of 
one's  serftcc  as  president  of  a  college  These 
days  In  the  United  States  the  average  actual 
tenure  of  a  college  president  is  something 
le-ss  than  four  years.  A  good  many  presidents 
it  seems,  do  not  last  nearly  that  long.  Thanks 
to  Providence  and  a  long  planning  period,  my 
tenure  as  President  of  Hampshire  College  h?3 
well  exceeded  the  national  average  even  be- 
fore this  moment  of  Inauguration.  I  am  duly 
grateful  for  such  longevity. 

Manifestly,  the  important  thing  about  to- 
day in  this  place  Is  that  a  College  is  being 
inaugurated,  not  a  man.  We  are  here  to  cele 
brate  a  formal  beginning,  a  true  commence 


a  platitud..  bKomM  a  caif  o  arms  l7  li  ^u  „"!  " 'r""'  beginning,  a  tru.  «mm.nL. 
or  course  in  socletv  tSt  a  ilt  o,n  ir,r  It  '  ''  "°'  °'  °  """ '  "■'"''»  '»<"«  "  '"""B  'l 
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been  self-evident  to  the  Pathir  of  ih.  rrn?  p"'"*'  now  exists  and  moves  Into  the  crltlcnl 
......._  "..;:!°f°'  "  '"'  """"  °'  ">•  ""'-      future  of  American  higher  education  as  the 
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verslty  of  Virginia  comes  as  a  shock  of  blind- 
ing revelation  to  the  generation  of  the  de- 
praved Ix>s  Angeles  murders  and  the  cold- 
blooded tortures  in  Connecticut  and  the 
brutal  Hillings  In  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  We 
suddenly  jce,  aa  we  reflect  upon  those  words 
what  the  self  which  haa  turned  Its  back  on 
society  can  become,  and  what  society  can  be 
without  the  sense  of  self. 

Our  generation  Is  the  Brat  m  American 
history  to  understand  what  Daniel  Webster 
meant  when  he  cried.  In  those  dark -decades 
before  the  Civil  War.  ■Uberty  and  Union,  one 
and  Inseparable,  now  and  forever,"  Even 
Emerson  misread  him.  Emerson  rejected 
"Union"  in  that  context  as  the  young  today 
reject  what  they  have  christened,  the  Eatab- 
llshmeat.  Liberty  was  all  that  mattered— 
human  decency— the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
But  when  the  civil  War  flnaUy  came  Lincoln 
took  his  stand  where  Webster  bad  taken 
his — upon  the  preservation  of  tiie  Union 
For  without  the  Union  there  could  be  no 
Liberty.  And  this,  as  always  with  Lincoln 
was  no  such  shrewd  political  calculation  as 
we  know  so  well  today.  It  was  human  truth 
Yeats"  truth.  Without  a  center  that  can  hold 
"things  fall  apart.  .  .  The  falcon  cannot 
hear  the  falconer."  Without  a  center  that 
can  hold  human  liberty  becomes  an  Inhu- 
man liberty  to  multllate  and  murder.  With- 
out a  center  that  can  hold  freedom  becomes 
the  opposite  of  freedom. 

Only  when  freedom  Is  as  human  as  hu- 
manity II  free  can  a  nation  of  free  men  exist 
Only  when  the  balance  between  society  and 
self  u  both  harmonious  and  whole  can'there 
truly  be  a  self  or  truly  a  society.  Hampshire 
has  been  founded  on  that  proposition. 

I  do  not  know,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  how 
It  Is  with  you.  but  ts  I  think  for  myself  of 
this  all  but  Impossible  commitment,  and  as 
I  look  around  at  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  It.  I  feel  a  surge  of 
excited  hope.  In  a  time  like  ours  it  Is  only 
the  Impossible  commitments  which  are  be- 
lievable for  only  the  Impossible  commit- 
ments sre  now  worth  making.  If  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future  overwhelm  us  there  will 
be  no  future  which  men.  as  we  have  known 
men  In  the  past,  will  wish  to  live  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  probabilities— even  the  ceruin- 
tles— that  must  change.  And  only  education 
Cfin  perform  that  miracle. 

I  think  we  may  be  present  at  a  greater 
moment  than  we  know. 

I.NAUOnaAI,  RCMAXKS  BT  FR.NRUN  PATTXaSON, 
PKEStDCNT.  HAMPSHIBK  COLLKOC 

Mr.  Chairman.  Trvistees.  Faculty.  Students 
Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council' 
RepresentatlvM  of  our  older  eletor  Institu- 
tions.   Distinguished     Members    of    Merrill 


embodiment  of  the  Ideas,  and  hopes,  and 
help,  and  hard  work  of  many,  many  people: 
Including  the  students  of  this  Pounding  Class 
and  senior  scholars,  the  Faculty  here  and  at 
our  neighboring  Institutions.  Individual 
donors  and  foundation  officers.  Trustees  and 
townspeople,  government  representatives  and 
officials,  the  distlngiushed  architect.  Mr. 
Hugh  Stubblns  and  his  associates,  the  plan- 
ning genius  of  the  firm  of  Sasaki,  Dawson, 
and  OeMay,  fine  contractors  and  skilled 
workers,  special  consultanu  and  Members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  and.  far  from 
least,  a  devoted  staff  with  a  passion  for 
doing  their  jobs  far  beyond  the  call  of  ordi- 
nary duty. 

This.  In  the  deepest  sen.se.  Is  an  Inaugural 
ceremony  for  all  of  you  who  have  ijeen  as- 
sociated with  the  forming  of  the  College,  all 
of  you  who  will  carry  the  College  forward 
to  a  steadily  fuller  realization. 

Because  In  their  way  they  spurred  us  on. 
we  may  be  grateful  today  even  to  those  tew 
cynics  and  Cassandras  who  doubted  It  was 
possible  to  form  a  new  American  college  at 
all  these  days,  let  alone  one  which  could 
reallsucally  make  a  dlHerence  In  the  trou- 
bled world  of  higher  education.  The  fact  Is  we 
are  doing  both  things.  We  Intend  tbat  Hamp- 
shire will  Indeed  make  a  real  difference  in  the 
lives  of  students  here,  and  In  the  character 
of  college  education  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  both  of 
these  aspects  of  Hampshire. 

First,  our  studenu  and  the  College.  The 
Founding  Class  of  this  College  Is  made  up 
of  exceptional  young  men  and  women.  I  do 
not  say  this  for  the  reasons  you  might  ex- 
pect, either  out  of  sheer  presidential  rhetoric 
or  out  of  the  fact  that  for  every  student  en- 
rolled this  fall  Hampshire  had  to  turn  down 
more  than  seven  others.  I  say  It  out  of  a 
deeper  reason.  Hampshire's  young  men  and 
women  are  exceptional  on  grounds  that  have 
to  do  with  the  intelligence,  moral  purpose 
promise,  beauty,  and  joy  of  the  best  of  a 
whole  new  generation  t>elng  forged  in  the 
troubles  and  opportunities  of  this  time  I 
think  Hampshire's  flrst  students  are  excep- 
tional representatives,  across  the  board,  of 
a  great  new  wave  of  young  adults  who  are 
reaching  for  Individual  lives  and  a  re-born 
culture  whose  range  and  quality  will  be 
worthy  of  the  best  that  Is  now  possible 

Our  students  In  this  sense  mark  a  major 
positive  turning  point  In  the  swiftly  chang- 
ing world  that  we  share  with  them.  This  Is 
what  moves  me  mo.st  about  our  clrcum- 
sunces  here  at  Hampshire.  These  young  men 
and  women  have  sought  out  membership  in 
the  commimlty  of  this  College  because  they 
want  to  sliare  In  the  building  of  a  new  kind 
of  institution  which  la  really  needed,  and 
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w-hose  time  has  come.  They  are  here  because 
\^'J  f!"f  a  college  can  be  created  in  which 
Individual    freedom    can    Indeed    be   Jomed 
with  Individual  responsibility,  m  which  In- 
tellectual excellence  and  the  Informed  heart 
and  the  sensual  beauty  and  hard  challenge 
of  physical  experience  can  be  made  whole  In 
which  the  private  person  and  the  pubUc  citl- 
aen  are  Inseparate  dimensions  of  human  es- 
!^I^"^>,*'  '"  *^'-  '°  "  CoUege  commumiv 
which  honors  and  respects  and  eocourag» 
these  things.  Hampshire  students    as  I  am 
coming  to  know   them,   believe  the  College 
will  make  a  real  difference  In  thejr  Uves   In 
turn,  they  are  making  and  will  conunue  lo 
make   the  crucial  difference  In  the  College 
Itself    Backed  by  a  remarkable  Faculty  and 
with    the    generous    encouragement    of    our 
sister   Instiiutlons.   these  first   studenu  are 
Betting  the  hallmark  of  a  new  undergradu- 
ate insututlon  for  a  new  age.  That  hallmark 
la  simple  but  striking  and  dramatic    and  I 
stake  whatever  I  am  and  whatever  I  know 
that  It  Is  real  and  a  portent  of  tar  better 
things  than  we  have  known  untu  now   m 
higher   education.    The    hallmark   our   stu- 
dents,  ana   the  rest  or  us   with   them    are 
setting  for  Hampshire  Is  being  made  mani- 
fest m  a  way  of  College  life.  In  deeds  more 
than  words.  In  eagerness  to  take  responsi- 
ble  independent  initiative,  to  take  on   the 
hard  work  of  learning  and  learning  well    to 
bo   concerned    beyond   oneself,   to  share   In 
carrying    difficult    burdens   as   much   aa    In 
creating  Joy.  lo  listen  and  to  contribute    t. 
prove   that  young  and   older  alike  can   to- 
gether  make   a   College    worthy   of   human 
needs  and  human  possibilities.  It  Is  in  this 
sense  that  Hampshire's  students,  not  alone 
nut  In  common  with  most  young  men  and 
women  elsewhere  in  this  fal>«f  1070    mark 
a  major  turning  point  for  our  common  his- 
tory. They  have  many  rlghUul.  deep-rumnne 
concern!  and  criticisms  of  the  society  thev 
spnng  from,  and  uncertainties  about  a  fu- 
tiu-e  fraught  aa  much  by.Jiaiatd  aa  by  prom- 
ise. With  Edwin  Muir,  they  can  say: 
One  toot  In  Eden  still,  I  stand 
And  look  across  the  other  Und 


well  aware  that  the  world's  great  day  mav 
be  growing  late  and  seeing  as  strange  the 
flelds  we  have  planted  so  long  with  love  and 
hate  But  they,  and  the  generation  they  are 
part  of.  are  strong  enough  to  be  builders  not 
destroyers,  to  dream  as  the  young  should  and 
must,  and  lo  accept  now  as  adults  whot 
Yeats  repeated  of  old.  that  In  dreams  begin 
responsibilities.  Hampshire's  main  mission 
to  which  we  are  wholly  committed,  is  t/> 
honor  and  recognize  and  encourage  this 
etrenglh  in  our  students,  and  to  help  them 
aa  they  build  their  lives  and  a  new  more 
fully  human  world. 

Second,  a  word  about  Hampshire  and  col- 
lege education  elsewhere. 

If  the  Pounding  Students  of  this  College 
represent  a  positive  turning  point  in  the 
relationship  of  the  generations  to  each  other 
and  in  developing  a  more  human  future 
Hampshire  Itself  Is  a  turning  point  loo 
Inatltutlouj.  like  people  define  Itself  In 
by  their  acta  Hampshire  Is  deflning  itself  In 
two  ways:  flrst.  as  an  imdergraduate  Insti- 
tution creatively  responsive  to  the  human 
needs  of  a  new  generation  of  young  men 
and  women,  who  are  its  students,  and  second 
as  an  Innovative  force  In  higher  education 
generally. 

We  believe,  wan  Henry  sl^le  Commager. 
ttlst: 

"I  Our  society  Is  I  required  t.o  reconsider 
the  functioning  of  our  whole  educational 
enterprise,  ...  to  look  at  It  not  so  much  In 
historical  context  as  in  the  context  of  pres- 
ent and  future  requirements." 

And  we  are  brash  enough  to  believe  that 
Hampshire  College,  small  and  young  as  It 
18.  can  be  a  constructive  force  in  this  re- 
consideration, especially  now.  when  the  need 
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for  new  patterns  and  a  new  spirit^  so  pain- 
fully clear. 

Proposing   that   this   College  will   be  "an 
Innovative  force  In  higher  education  gener- 
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line  how  In  all  of  what  wo  do.  we  tec  direct 
experience,  practical  actual  participation  of 
the  student  as  absolutely  integral  to  learn- 
'         experience  In  the  challenge  of  the  oul- 


aliy   means   that   Hampshire   murt   be   bold     doors    in  the   labomtorv    in Thr  ^»r^r«  .k-      JT  ^  "^"'^^  °'  "**** 

enough  to  make  no  sman  planB.  The  CoUew     a^L^  .l^wl.„    '"'^'  '°  '^*  ^*»^-  ^  "»*     demonsuauon  in  education. 


enough  to  make  no  small  plana.  The  College 
18  an  "experimenting^  one,  not  tied  to  a  nar- 
row or  doctrlnairv  "experimental**  orthodoxy. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  be  pretentiously  pre- 
cloua  or  8o  special  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  mainstream  of  college  and  university 
life,  or  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  o( 
the  great  past  of  higher  education.  Instead. 
Rampsbtre  Intend*  to  be  both  an  under- 
graduate Institution  of  educational  excel- 
lence for  its  own  students — in   terms  that 
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president  even  before  tb«  moment  of  in&u- 

ffuratlon. 

Turning  serious,  he  said  tlut  Hampshire 
would  be  an  agent  of  experimentation  and 


arts,  and  elsewhere. 

But  enough  by  way  of  very  general  In- 
auguration of  the  College  today.  If  my  words 
about  Hampshire  seem  to  reach  far  too  for 
beyond  our  grasp,  and  make  U  seem  that  we 
are  overcome  with  deUght  at  having,  to 
everyone's  presumed  advantage,  at  laat  dis- 
covered the  Wheel,  forgive  me.  Chalk  It  up 
to  our  enthusiasm,  and  chalk  It  up  to  our 
very  roal  sense  of  promise  that  Hampshire. 


Among  the  changes  Hampshire  would  im- 
plement, he  said,  ware  a  campus  built  around 
the  House  concept,  "in  which  the  human 
Bcale  oX  a  community  of  learners  and  teach- 
ers replaces  btgneas.  Impersonality,  and  the 
arUftclal  separaUon  of  classroom  and  other 
kinds  of  learning." 

Hampshire  also  saw  teaching,  not  re- 
aeaxch,  as  the  primary  obligation  of  the  fac- 
ulty, he  said.  Studenu  would  tnereaslnclv  be 
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to  be  a  useful  experimenting,  pilot  center 
for  that  acodcmlc  world,  in  a  time  of  great 
need  for  change.  To  have  any  meaning  be- 
yond presidential  rhetoric  these  generalities 
must  be  spelled  out  in  specific  Ideas,  and 
these  Ideas  must  be  transformed  Into  reality. 
This  ts  precisely  what  all  of  us  here  are 
engaged  In  doing  and  have  been  doing  since 
the  initial  conception  of  the  new  College  In 
1958. 

A  few  concrete  cKomples  of  Hampshire  In 
action  as  an  agent  of  experimentation,  dem- 
onstration, and  change  are  these: 

We  are  breaking  the  academic  lock-step 
that  hns  been  standard  American  practice 
from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school.  Some 
students  here  are  admitted  a  year  before 
they  will  actTially  be  In  attendance,  others 
may    have   sanctioned    leaves    during   their 


time  here,  and  students  may  complete  their     college. 
degrees  tn  three,  or  four,  or  more  years  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pace. 

We  are  conunltted  here  to  seeing  the  status 
of  teaching  as  fie  primary  obligation  of 
faculty,  putting  the  student  in  increasing 
charge  of  managing  his  own  learning,  and 
creating  a  College  which  wlU  not  be  either 
an  extension  of  high  school  or  simply  a  prep 
school  for  graduate  education. 
^  We  are  abandoning  the  time-clock  ap- 
proach which  assumes  that  a  student  Is  ed- 
ucated If  he  spends  128  semester- hours  in 
supervised  cIosBroom  atienaanoe.  Instead. 
we  are  placing  the  burden  oo  Lhe  student  to 
demonstrate  his  progress  through  a  Iiuilt«d 
number  of  examinations.  whc«e  nature  iw  wiU 
lielp  to  GhiLpe. 

We  are  asking  students  to  take  a  major 
share  of  reapoosibUity  In  the  governance  of 
College  cosnniunity  ufe,  and  providing  stu- 
dents with  a  substantial  share  In  shaping 
academic  policies  and  practices. 

We  are  creating  a  campus,  built  around 
the  House  coooept.  in  which  the  human  scale 
at  a  community  of  ieamcn  and  teachers  re- 
places bignaes,  ImparsonaUty.  and  the  artl- 
flciol  separation  of  classroom  and  other  kinds 
and  ways  of  learning. 

We  are  bringing  the  newer  artistic,  in- 
•troctlonal.  and  lu/ormaUonal  technologies 
into  an  active  role  in  liberal  educaUon.  try- 
ing to  make  the  compuUr,  the  ftitt^.  the  tele- 
vision camera,  tlie  video  recording,  the  elec- 
tronic music  synthesieer.  increasingly  serve 
human  purposes. 

And  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
use  institutional  planning  and  llnanclaj  con- 
trol, in  a  eonlext  or  eoopentUon  with  our 
qionsorlng  Institutions,  to  prove  that  the 
small  private  college  can  indeed  have  both 
excellent   quality   and   aacal   solvency. 

These  are  bare  bonce  of  some  of  the 
Hampshire  effoet  to  serve  as  a  testing  ground 
and  demoiLstration  center  for  higher  educa- 
tion generally.  To  these.  I  could  add  much, 
much  more.  eepeclaUy  things  living  to  do 
with  a  radically  changed  curriculum  and  In- 
tentional alteration  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. If  I  were  to  do  that,  I  would  want 
equally  to  emphaalee  Hampshire  s  eommlt- 
ment  to  the  study  of  basic  things  in  the 
sdeiwM,  mathematics.  lAnguage,  history 
philosc^hy.  Uterature.  the  Uvely  arts,  the 
social  sciences.  And  I  would  want  to  under- 


and  labor  all  of  us  can  give  her. 

Thank  you. 

Hampshire  College  wUi  lujw  welcome  her 
first  honorary  graduates. 

IProm  the  Holyoke  <Maaa.)  Transcript.  Oct 
5.  1970] 

HaMPOHIHE  COLX.BCC.  PATRUOW  INAUGURATED 

IdmsT  Apn^ACoB 
(By  Oena  Corea) 

Pranklin  Patterron  and  a  college  were  in- 
augurated Saturday  to  a  prolonged  standing 
ovation  as  some  students  threw  confetti  and 
released  balloons  and  wind  rustled  against 
the  tent  canvas  at  Hampshire  College. 

Several  hundred  guests  witnessed  the  cere- 
monies In  the  tent  which  culminated  12 
years  of  preparation  for  the  new  experimental 


Xn  a  battle  between  a  solemn  and  casual 
atmosphere,  older  people  and  administrators 
generally  wore  suits  or  black  robes  while 
students  generally  wore  blue  Jeans,  slacks, 
flowered  maxidresses  or  ponchos. 

One  professor  wore  a  .wqulned  black  robe 
miide  for  him  by  two  students. 

SEMINABA 

Before  the  oonvoeaUon.  guests  and  mem- 
bers erf  the  college  community  participated 
In  spirited  morning  seminars  on  the  tvlation 
of  college  to  various  iasuea.  They  then  ate  a 
plcntc  lunch  under  the  tent. 

Delivering  the  key  address  after  receiving 
an  honorary  degree,  poet  Archibald  Ifac- 
I^tah  said  that  iho  opening  of  Hampshire 
College  was  the  firet  acuon  aimed  at  recti- 
fying The  Troublee  In  the  University. 

Beferrlng  to  the  '•restlesonesa,  rebellion.  In- 
dignation, violence."  in  eoUeges  throughout 
the  world.  UacLeish  said  that  these  ca.pl  tal-t 
Troubles  aren't  Just  disciplinary  or  pollUcal 
troubles,  but  troubles  tn  tbe  cnltnre  itself. 

The  college  bears  responsibility  for  this 
Trouble,  be  said,  because  it  is  the  trustee 
of  this  ciilture  which  has  tost  lu  human 
value  and  deteriorated  into  Just  a  tech- 
nocracy. 

He  said  this  technocracy  "exploits  knowl- 
edge as  it  exploits  everything  else,  using  even 
science  Itself  not  as  a  means  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  but  as  a  ground  for  gadgetry 
and  invention  regardless  of  the  human  value 
of  the  thing  invented  .  .  .- 

Hampshire  CoUege.  MacLeisb  sold,  has  rec- 
ognised tbe  dehumanizing  of  culture  and 
the  self  and  the  imbolonoe  of  society  and 
tbe  self. 

The  purpose  of  Hampshire  ts  to  restore 
that  balance  between  society  and  self  he 
said,  adding.  "I  think  that  we  are  present  at 
a  greater  moment  than  we  know. 

nONORAXT    DECBEta 

At  the  ceremonies.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  historian,  and  Cong.  Silvio  O.  Conta 
b1:k>  received  honorary  degrees. 

OeUvering  his  address.  President  Patter- 
son noted  there  wm&  a  certain  Irony  in  being 
inaugurated  more  than  four  years  after  be- 
ginning service  as  president. 

He  was  grateful,  he  said,  for  «li««dy  hav- 
ing exceeded  the  average  tenure  of  a  college 


The  idea  for  Hampshire  College  was  born 
in  1958  when  a  Joint  faculty  committee  from 
Amherst.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  completed  the  "New 
CoUege  Plan." 

A    ffrUBT 

This  was  a  study  considering  the  possibil- 
ity of  creating  a  fifth  Instiuttlon  with  which 
the  other  four  might  cooperate  and  develop 
new  concepts  and  techniques  of  education 

In  I9fl5.  Harold  P.  Johnson,  an  Amherst 
alumnus,  contributed  te  million  to  make  the 
new  college  a  reality  and  two  years  later  the 
Pord  Poundation  gave  Hampshire  a  (3  mil- 
lion challenge  grant. 

By  ie«8,  campus  construction  and  staff 
selection  was  underway. 

I  From  the  Dolly  Hampshire  Oaeette 

Oct.  5.  1970J 
Krrea  Climax  HaicpaiuaE  Imadouiial 

AMHEasT.— The  Skies  over  the  former  An- 
ple  orchards  that  now  serve  as  the  campus 
for  Hampshire  C<dlege  were  filled  with  kites 
yesterday  Indicating,  some  observeni  said 
the  high  hopes  for  the  new  college  which 
opened  this  fall  and  which  had  a  two-dav 
inaugural  celebration  Saturday  and  Sunday 

The  klte-nying  was  part  of  the  open  house 
for  the  public  on  Sunday.  Saturday  Dr 
Pranklin  Patterson  was  Inaugurated  as  prea- 
ident  and  honorary  degrees  were  presented  at 
the  cereraonie.i  In  front  of^he  college  build- 
ings, many  of  which  ore  still  under  con- 
atructlon. 

It  began  In  a  tent,  under  threatening 
skies.  As  the  first  note  of  music  was  struck 
the  audience  rose  and  the  procession  began! 

JOT  AND  SOLEUNrrr 

With  a  comblnaUon  of  the  Joy  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  marked  on  each 
face,  in  traditional  formal  academic  attire 
they  walked  down  the  center  aisle:  Hamp- 
shire County  Sheriff  John  Boyle;  Richard 
Lyon,  marshal  of  the  procession  and  Dean 
of  the  College;  Dr.  Pranklin  Patterson,  presi- 
dent: Harold  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Charles  C.  Longs- 
worth.  Vice  President. 

They  were  followed  by  the  Trustees,  the 
Hampshire  Sponsors,  the  degree  reclplenu 
and  the  faculty*. 

After  them,  came  Lois  E.  Bailey,  student 
marshal  and  first  sttident  admitted  to  Hamp- 
ahlre  College  along  with  four  other  student 
representatives. 

The  Planning  Committees  were  followed 
by  delegates  from  Hampshire's  four  sister 
schools  and  North  Bum.  Pive  College  coordi- 
nator, and  Jackie  Pntaen  assistant  coordi- 
nator of  Pive  Ooneges  Inc.  along  with  rep- 
resentatives from  other  gnest  Institutions. 

Seat*  taken.  Sheriff  Boyle  called  the  con- 
vocation to  order, 

POINT  Otn- MOW  T 

The  lotroductorr  remarks  were  made  by 
Johnson,  chairman  of  tbe  board,  who  later 
presided  over  the  Investiture  of  Dr.  Patter- 
son as  president. 

Prealdeot  Patterson.  In  bis  lnai«urBl  re- 
marks, began  bj  pointing  out  tbe  Irony  of 
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this  occasion  occurring  five  month*  into  the 
fifth  year  of  his  service  to  the  school. 

He  added  that  the  event  taking  place  was 
more  than  the  Inauguration  of  a  man  It 
was  the  start  of  a  college. 

Describing  Hampshire  as  not  simply  an 
Institution,  but  as  a  group  of  highly  diverse 
individuals  working  as  an  Integrated  Unit. 
Patterson  told  the  audience  that  Hampshire 
Intended  to  meet  the  challenge  of  those 
cynics,  who  in  an  age  where  the  existing  in- 
stitutions maintained  only  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, "doubted  that  It  was  po&slble  to  form 
an  American  college  at  all,  let  alone  one 
Which  could  reallstlcaUy  make  A  difference 
m  the  troubled  world  of  higher  education." 

STUDEKTS    CrTED 

One  Of  the  main  reasons  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  Hampahlres  success  are  its  students 
be  said. 

Hampshire  students,  he  maintained  are 
representatives  of  a  new  generation,  a  gen- 
eration that  wishes  to  reassert  the  freedom 
and  creativity  of  the  Indirtdual.  that  wishes 
to  help  achieve  a  cultural  renaissance 

These  studenu  mark  what  he  caUs  a  "ma- 
jor posiUve  turning  point"  in  both  tbe  aca- 
demic and  outside  worlds. 

"They  are  here  becau.se  they  sense  a  col- 
lege can  be  created  in  which  Individual  free- 
dom can  indeed  be  Joined  with  individual  re- 
sponsibility, in  which  mteUoctual  excellence 
and  the  Informed  heart,  and  the  sensuol 
beauty  and  the  hard  challenge  of  physical  eK- 
perienoe  can  be  made  whole  , . 

If  its  relationship  with  the  other  Pioneer 
Valley  insUtuUons  as  well  as  those  ouUide 
tbe  Valley.  Patterson  sUted  that  Hampshire 
would  be  two  things.  ^^ 

To  its  Btudents.  It  intends  to  be  an  under- 
graduate institution  Of  tb#'  highest  Intellec- 
tual and  educationaJ  caliuer,  providing  the 
opportunity  for  creative  expression  and  the 
challenge  of  community  UWng. 

To  other  educational  Institutions.  It  will  be 
a  -useful  experimenting,  pilot  center  for  that 
academic  world,  in  a  ame  of  great  need  for 
change." 

Patterson  offered  eiamples  of  Hampshire's 
departure  from  normal  academic  procedure 
With  an  emphasis  on  individual  need  and 
capability,  Hampshire  allows  its  students  to 
request  deferred  admittance  and  take  a  year 
off  between  the  senior  year  of  high  school 
and  their  first  year  at  Hampshire 


"OT    BEFIMCO 

The  academic  program  U  not  defined  by 
number  of  credits  or  years  of  attendance,  but 
rather  by  demonstrated  ability. 

The  campus  will  keep  lu  residence  haUs  or 
cottages,  email  on  community  Uving.  he  said 

PlnaUy,  he  attempted  to  explain  the  de- 
votion and  enthusiasm  all  those  Involved 
with  the  college  had  expressed.  He  closed  with 
these  words: 

""Chalk  It  np  to  our  very  real  sense  of  prom- 
ise that  Hampshire,  though  bom  just  now 
Ubora  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  with  a  future 
worth  all  the  love  and  labor  all  of  us  can 
give  her." 

Honorary  degrees  were  then  conferred  to 
Archibald  MacLelsh.  poet,  and  to  Prof  Henrv 
Steele  Commager  of  Amherst  College,  Doctor 
Of  i«ttters:  to  Congressman  silrio  o.  Conte 
Doctor  of  Laws.  ' 

After  the  honorary  degrees.  Pounders 
awards  were  granted  to  the  Planning  Com- 

rXMBT    Brum  NT 

I^ta  E.  BQlliy.  the  nm  student  accepted 
by  Hampshire  College,  then  spoke  as  student 
representative. 

Prolessor  James  M.  Watklns.  fatuity  rep- 
resentative, erplalned  humorously  the  dlffl- 
ciuty  of  being  the  faculty  representaUve- 

"Spokesmen  for  a  college  faculty  are  equal 
in  numbw  to  the  faculty  itself  and  the  na- 
tural SUM  of  this  body  politic  is  amoebic 
anarcny." 

Referring  to  the  Hampshire  community  as 
Hampshire   hamsters."   Prof.   Watkins   con- 


tlnued  with  hu  description  of  the  cUverse 
personalities  Involved  in  the  faculty. 

"We  enjoy  In  our  diversity,  the  benevo- 
lence, the  richness  of  daily  warfare." 

He  thanked  the  Planning  Committees  and 
aU  those  involved  with  the  creation  of  Hamp- 
shire. Of  them  and  the  college,  he  said. 

"Nor  did  you  pm  us  in  an  ivory  tower,  but 
smack  out  here  in  the  open,  where,  as  we  "do 
our  tiling."  barefoot  in  the  apple  orehard, 
w«'ll  he  playing  to  a  hard  gallery  and  to 
Yankee  farmers  standing  lu  the  wings." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  he  concluded  that 
Hampshire  College  will  succeed  with  the 
united  effort  of  all  concerned, 

"To  know  Indeed  is  not  enough,  to  act 
without  knowing  Is  much  less."  and  with  the 
faculty's  pledge  "to  an  office  ...  to  a  man 
.  .  .  and  through  them  both,  to  the  Institu- 
tions we  now  become." 

Archibald  MacLelsh,  poet,  playwright,  Pul- 
itzer prize  w!  nner  spoke. 

Stating  that  good  news  Is  seldom  news- 
worthy, the  opening  of  a  coUege  up  until 
"the  invention  of  the  Silent  Majority,"  never 
rated  more  than  short  coverage  in  the  back 
pages  of  newspapers. 
Today,  however,  he  said.  It  Is  an  "event." 
He  called  the  opening  of  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  voyage  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary. 

Wo  are  now,  he  stated,  ".  ,  ,  In  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year  of  what,  following  the  meUlf- 
Ukjub  Irish,  we  might  well  caU  the  Trou- 
bles—meaning, of  course.  The  Tronblea  In 
the  University.  And  tbe  opening  of  Ramp- 
shire  CoUege  Is  the  first  action  I  can  think 
of  seriously  aimed  at  doing  something  about 
them. 

The  Troubles,  he  chUms,  have  moved  from 
the  private  to  the  public  view.  Changea  have 
occurred  at  such  a  rapid  paoe  that  no  one.  at 
one  moment,  can  teU  what  form  the  uiuver- 
slty  will  take  In  the  next. 

No  one.  he  told  the  audience,  has  really 
made  any  kind  of  oonfldent  statement  about 
the  current  state  of  the  country's  educa- 
tional system  with  the  exception  of  Bpiro 
Agnew. 

And  the  only  reason  MacLelsh  said,  that 
Agnew  gives  for  the  Troublea,  la  that  "the 
whole  thing  is  the  doing  of  wicked  bovs  and 
girls"  spurred  by  their  administrators  and 
faculties,  that  The  TYoublos  would  go  away 
if  all  those  people  were  simply  eradicated. 

Statements  such  as  Agnew's  do  not  com- 
pletely satisfy.  MacLelsh  went  on.  rather  lie 
said,  echoing  President  Patterson,  students 
today,  this  generation  of  the  voting  "conatl- 
tntea  the  hope  of  the  world— such  hope 
that  Is.  as  the  raddled,  soiled,  abused  ex- 
ploited wortd  still  has." 

If  the  blame,  then,  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
students,  or  faculty,  where  Is  it  to  go  asked 
MacLelsh. 

Hampshire  CoUege,  he  maintains  has  be- 
gun to  face  this  question  and  has  begun  to 
answer  it  In  its  own  manner. 

That  Hampshire  recognizes  that  the  uni- 
versity should  be  more  tlian  merely  a  store- 
house of  facu,  that  It  U  a  community  and 
that  The  Troubles  are  not.  he  said 

".  ,  .  disciplinary  troubles. .  . .  They  are  the 
troubles  at  the  heart  oj  human  life,  troubles 
in  the  culture  Itself.  In  the  civilization  , 
troubles  which  cannot  be  cured  by  ranting 
at  government  .  ,  .  or  by  sending  in  tlie  na- 
tional guard  whatever  the  provocation,  but 
only  by  restoring  the  precarious  balance  be- 
tween the  society  and  the  self  which  defines 
the  culture  at  any  given  place  or  time.  And 
that  restoration.  Hampshire  College  believes 
Is  the  business  of  the  coUege,  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

MacLelsh  commended  Hampshire  CoUege 
for  Its  astute  observations  on  The  Troubles 
and  for  lu  attempt  to  reevaluate  an  anti- 
quated educational  system. 

He  commends  It  for  Its  attempt  to  realize 
Its  own  conclusions,  for  Its  determination  to 
succeed  and  remain  flexible. 
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The  university,  he  explains,  has  failed  as 
the  "trustee  of  culture."  It  has  failed  as  it 
has  Increasingly  devalued  humanity  and  de- 
fied technocracy,  be  said. 

Consequently.  MacLelsh  said,  we  begin  to 
reach  that  point  in  time  which  another  poet. 
W.  B.  Yeau  describes  In  his  poem  the  •Sec- 
ond Coming." 

Quoting  from  the  poem.  MacLelsh  ap- 
plauded Hampshire  College  for  daring  to  face 
Yeats  summation  of  world  events,  ftbe  fail- 
ure of  the  balance  between  society  and 
self  . .  ."'He  went  on  to  soy: 

"And  having  accepted  the  failure  of  the 
essential  balance  as  the  underlying  ill.  Hamp- 
shire has  gone  on  to  make  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  Its  explicit  undertaking." 

Continuing  and  concluding,  Macl^lsh  un- 
derlined the  notion  tliat  freedom  is  ihe  out- 
growth Of  unity.  That  as  Yeaie  wrote,  with- 
out a  unifying  center  Liberty,  personal  free- 
dom becomes  warped  and  eventually  com- 
mits a  kind  of  suicide. 
He  ended: 

"Only  when  freedom  is  human,  as  well  as 
humanity  free,  can  a  naUon  of  free  men  exist 
Only  when  the  balance  between  society  and 
self  is  reestsblisbed  can  the  self  be  realised. 
Hampshire  College  understands  that  and  bos 
chosen." 

After  the  ren.arks  of  the  poet.  Sheriff  Boyle 
then  called  for  the  conclusion  of  tbe  cere- 
monies. As  the  recession  began,  to  a  standing 
ovation.  Hampshire  studenu  cheered  and 
threw  confetM. 

An  Infonnal  reception  fallowed  on  the 
patio  of  the  academic  building. 

Her  remarks  were  brief  and  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  President  Patterson,  although 
from  her  own  point  of  view. 

Prom  the  first  time  afae  come  to  Hamp- 
shire, she  felt  Its  promise,  she  aaJd.  adding 
.  .  and  been  reunited  with  an  old  dream 
of  mine  that  Id  shoved  aside  as  unrealistic." 
She  spoke  of  the  renaissance  of  wonder  in 
learning  and  living  that  was  the  Hampshire 
College  promise. 

Closing.  MiJts  Bailey  quoted  from  the  po- 
etry of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson: 
•To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond    the    utmost    bound    ol    human 
thoughts." 


I  From  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder, 
Oct.  fi.  19701 
Hampshxbx  College  Now  Omcxst. 
AMtmsT. — Hampshire  College  is  flnallv  of- 
ficial. ' 

It  all  happened  Saturday  amid  some 
chuckling  about  the  delay  m  getUng  around 
to  dedlcaUng  a  president  five  years  In  office 
and  a  convocation  a  month  after  the  first 
students  arrived. 

Opening  ceremonies  were  conducted  Sat- 
urday on  the  SO-acre  campus  of  Hampchlr« 
College.  Pres.  Prtnklln  Patterson.  54.  was  of- 
ficially Inaugurated. 

He  noted  ihat  "there  Is  a  certain  Ironv 
In  being  inaugurated  five  months  into  this 
fifth  year  of  one's  service  as  president  of  a 
college." 

Sunday  afternoon  the  college  was  omrJallv 
welcomed  with  a  barbecue  by  Amhenit  and 
Hadlcy  townspeople.  The  coDege  campus  is 
In  both  towns. 

The  Amherst  Rotary  Club  and  other  serv- 
ice clubs  ^onsored  the  festivities  which  in- 
cluded the  first  annual  Hampshire  College 
klte-flying  contest.  The  college  conducted 
an  Open-House  in  the  afternoon.     ■, 

Speaker?  were  Amherst  and  Hadlev  select  - 
men,  Pres.  Patterson  and  Hamilton  f.  Newell 
owner  of  a  printing  company  in  Amherst. 

Sponsored  by  Us  parent  schools^ Amherst , 
Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  and  the 
University  of  Masrachusetts — the  Idea  for 
Hampshire  College  was  conceived  In  1968  and 
has  been  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Patterson 
since  1&8S. 

Established  as  a  model  for  experimentation 
In  liberal  arts  education  with  a  theme  of 
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perpetuftl  change  In  tune  for  ■  changing  so- 
ciety, the  college  Accepted  Ita  first  cIaia  of 
268  studentc  last  month. 

Among  its  Innovations  the  college  encour- 
ages ita  perspective  students  to  take  a  year 
Irom  studies  If  they  need  It  to  establish  goals. 
.  After  entering  students  have  anywhere  from 
3  to  S  years  to  Onlah  graduation  require- 
ments. 

Approximately  800  students  and  friends 
of  the  college  were  Invited  to  "rap"  seminar 
style  with  guests:  National  President  Lucy 
Benson.  League  of  Women  Voters;  President 
Emeritus  Esther  Rausshenbuch.  Sftrah  Law- 
rence College;  Jerome  Wlesner.  Provoat  at 
XnT:  and  Pres.  Robert  C.  Wood,  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

Main  speaker  during  Inauguration  cere- 
monies was  poet,  playwright  and  three  time 
Pulitaer  Prlae  winner  Archibald  MacLetsh  of 
Conway. 

His  criticism  of  the  "Silent  Majority*'  and 
Vice-Pres.  Splro  Agnew  drew  applause  from 
several  hundred  students  and  othera  who 
participated  In  the  opening  on  what  was  once 
farmland  and  apple  orchard. 

MacLeliih  noted  "Nothing  distresses  the 
silent  majority  as  much  as  a  college— unless 
It  be  a  college  student," 

MacLelsh  believes.  "The  opening  of  Hamp> 
Bhire  College  Is  the  first  action  I  can  think  of 
seriously  aimed  at  dglng  something  about 
the  trouble  that  has  hit  campuses  In  this 
country  and  abroad  for  six  or  seven  yean." 

He  does  not  agree  with  VP  Agnew  who 
seems  to  believe  "that  the  whole  thing  is  the 
doing  of  wicked  boys  and  girls  egged  on  by. 
In  Mr.  AgneWs  words  the  disgusting  and  per- 
missive attitude  of  the  people  in  command 
of  the  campuses  and  that  the  trouble  would 
go  away  If  only  the  troublemakers  were 
eradicated." 

The  University.  MacLelsh  believes,  has 
failed  as  a  trustee  of  the  culture — a  culture 
which  has  "lost  its  human  values  and  de- 
teriorated Into  a  mere  technocracy  which  ex- 
ploits knowledge  as  It  exploits  everything 
else,  using  even  science  itself  not  as  a  means 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
enrichment  of  life,  but  as  the  grounds  for 
gadgetry  and  Invention  regardless  of  the  hu- 
man value  of  the  thing  tested." 

The  new  hope  Is  Hampshire  College,  ac- 
cording to  MacLelsh,  because  it  "has  accepted 
as  the  critical  contemporary  fact  the  failure 
of  the  balance  of  the  society  and  self  and  haa 
found  the  reason  for  this  failure  Is  the  de- 
humanizing of  the  culture  and  the  dehuman* 
izing  of  the  self  upon  the  other.  ,  .  .  Having 
accepted  the  failure  of  the  essential  balance 
as  the  underlying  Ul.  Hampshire  h&s  gone  on 
to  make  the  reatoraiiou  of  the  balance  lu 
explicit  undertaking. 

"It  has  committed  luelf  'to  a  view  of  liberal 
education  as  a  vehicle  for  the  realization  of 
self  In  society"  and  it  underlines  the  In". 

MacLelsh  expressed  his  faith  In  today's 
youth  saying  that  "Par  from  being  an  assort- 
ment of  criminal  delinquents,  this  genera- 
lion  of  the  young  constitutes  the  hope  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  contemporary  young  have 
their  faults,  obviously.  .  .  .But  by  and  large, 
they  are  the  most  humanly  committed  gen- 
eration we  have  seen  In  this  country  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  returning  soldiers 
of  the  second  world  war." 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  during  the 
Inauguration  ceremonies  on  MacLelsh,  U.S. 
Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  and  Amherst  College 
professor  and  historian  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  Individuals  Instrumental  In  creating 
the  college  were  presented  Founders  awards. 

[Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Dally  News 

Oct.  3.  19701 

AQtrsanrs  Acz  Emaolls  at  HAsiiPsuiax 

(By  Austin  Keneflck  and  BlU  Gelssler) 

AMHzxffr. — A  college  of  hope  and  renewal. 

Hampshire,  was  born  here  today  on  gently 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

roUing  countryside  that  used  to  harbor  an 
apple  orchard. 

The  formal  convocation  held  here  today 
was  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  decade 
of  planning  that  started  in  1968  with  a  draft 
for  a  "cooperative  college"  drawn  up  oy  four 
neighboring  educational  Institutions,  the 
colleges  of  Smith.  Mount  Holyoke  and  Am- 
herst, and  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Its  planning  did  not  go  forward  substan- 
tially, however,  until  I96e  when  Harold  P. 
Johnson,  an  Amherst  College  alumnus,  broke 
a  fiscal  log  jam  by  contributing  »6  million 
to  the  college. 

CAVE    IMPWrtVB 

That  provided  the  impetus  that  brought  In 
more  tbmn  t3  million  in  a  Pord  Foundation 
grant,  together  with  federal  grants  totalling 
more  than  »10  r  .lllion. 

Today  Johnson,  now  president  of  Hamp- 
shire's Board  of  Trustees,  focmally  Inaugu- 
rated Franklin  Patterson  as  president  of  the 
college. 

For  Patterson  the  Inauguration  capped 
more  than  five  years  of  fuu-time  planning 
with  a  basic  college  staff,  Including  two  years 
of  running  pilot  courses  with  the  help  of 
students  from  the  neighboring  colleges  and 
university. 

Like  Its  Bister  Institution,  Hampshire  has 
the  usual  assortment  of  brick  and  mortar 
buildings,  together  with  the  costs  that  un- 
derlie them,  including  a  »3.6  million  Ubrary. 
a  t2A  million  academic  building;  a  $2.7  mil- 
lion residence  biaidlng  (Merrill  House)  and 
a  dining  commons. 

HOtrSED    nt    HOME 

Unlike  most  other  colleges,  however, 
Hampshire's  administration  offices  are  sUll 
located  In  stiles  Homestead,  the  farm  house 
belonging  to  the  family  whose  apple  orchards 
and  gently  rolling  meadows  form  the  bulk 
of  the  colleges  550  acre  campus. 

And  unlike  other  colleges,  this  one  Is  de- 
liberately designed  to  be  "experlmenung" 
and  to  help  its  students  develop  to  a  de- 
gree hitherto  considered  impossible. 
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TO  PlJlT   ROLS 

8tudent.i  and  faculty  alike  are  expected  to 
use  their  learning  to  contrllftile.  to  enrich 
their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  to 
make  the  world  a  more  human  place. 

To  redirect  the  educational  emphasis  from 
schedules  and  requlremenu  to  these  larger 
Issues,  the  college  has  eliminated  some  of  the 
traditional  college  trappings,  including  the 
requirement  that  students  complete  128 
hours  of  credit. 

Students  at  Hampshire  wUl  Instead  be 
tested,  either  three  of  four  times  during  their 
matriculation,  on  what  they  have  learned  at 
the  end  of  a  major  division  In  their  educa- 
tion. 

Class  distincUons  and  the  standard,  four- 
year  course  of  inauuction  are  also  gone  Some 
students  will  graduate  in  three  years;  others 
in  six.  Many  will  be  allowed  credit  for  work 
done  off  campus  in  sotue  social  service 
capacity,    such    as   a    yea^    of    working    for 


NEW    roEAS 

As  a  center  for  innovation  the  college's 
founders  hope  that  Its  ideas  wui  be  useful 
enough  to  be  picked  up  by  other  Institutions. 
Two  of  Its  concepts,  the  small  seminar  for 
the  teaching  of  freshmen,  and  the 'mid- 
winter break  for  Independent  study,  field 
work  or  travel,  have  been  adopted  by  a  small 
number  of  other  colleges. 

But  the  college's  major  emphasis  Is  on  Its 
students,  on  helping  them  develop  so  that 
they  can  be  both  free  and  responsible,  both 
Intellectually  alert  and  yet  sensitive  to 
beauty,  both  private  person  and  public  cltl- 
2en. 

This  concern  for  breadth,  balance  and 
wholeness  has  led  some  observers  to  dub  the 
school  a  coU^e  for  what  the  under-30-gen- 
eratlon  calls,  the  "Age  of  Aquarius,"  the  age 
of  hope  and  renewal  and  rebirth  of  hu- 
manity. 

NO    TENURE 

To  bring  this  about.  Hampshire's  faculty 
has  been  made  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
teaching  to  an  unusual  degree.  Involvement 
with  the  concerns  of  the  students  is  encour- 
aged. Tenure  is  gone.  In  Its  place  is  a  con- 
tract that  is  subject  to  review  at  Its  expira- 
tion date. 

Students  and  faculty  have  also  been  oi^- 
mzed  around  the  "house"  concept  In  which 
the  smaller  scale  of  a  community  of  learners 
and  teachers  replaces  hugeness,  abstractness 
and  the  stiff  separation  of  classrooms  from 
other  kinds  and  ways  of  learning. 

The  college  has  also  brought  the  newer 
artistic,  instructional  and  informational 
technologies  Into  play  by  IncorporaUng  the 
computer,  the  film,  the  television  camera,  the 
video  recording  and  the  electronic  music  syn- 
thesizer Into  the  curriculum. 


FACE    CHALLENGE 

Another  major  challenge  facing  Patterson 
and  the  college  administration  will  be  to  see 
If  they  can  control  costs  and  work  out 
cooperative  schedules  with  Hampshire's 
neighboring  schools  so  that  the  college  may 
become  fiscally  solvent.  Patterson  hopes  to 
bring  this  about  within  five  years  but  ad- 
miu  It  will  be  difficul*.  to  accomplish. 

Hampshire  started  lu  classes  two  weeks 
ago  after  a  much  less  formal  convocation  in 
Which  students  and  faculty  came  together  to 
break  bread,  sip  elder  and  make  a  toast  to 
the  college.  By  197S  the  college  intends  to 
expand  Its  current  enrollment  of  368  stu- 
dents to  between  1.300  and  1,500. 

Today's  ceremonies  were  formal  and  In- 
cluded a  scheduled  address  by  Conway  Poet 
Archibald  MacLelsh.  as  weU  as  the  honorary 
installation  o(  I3  supporters  erf  the  coUege 
as  "Distinguished  Members  of  Merrill  House." 

DCCBEES    AWAKDCO 

Honorary  degrees  were  also  awarded  to 
MacLelsh.  to  Amherst  College  Historian 
Henry  Steele  Commager  and  to  U.8.  Hep. 
Silvio  O.  Conte.  JR-Mass. 

The  12  distinguished  members  of  Merrill 
,  House,  who  spoke  at  seminars,  during  the 
morning  here,  were:  Lucy  Wilson  Benson  of 
Amherst,  national  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  profes* 
sor  of  psychology  at  Harvard  Unlverelty;  Ely 
R.  Callaway  Jr.,  president  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries. Inc.:  the  Rev.  John  B.  Cobum,  rec- 
tor of  St.  James  Church,  New  York  City; 
Paul  A.  Preund,  Carl  M.  Loeb  University  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  University. 

Also.  Elsie  M.  Jackson,  director  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  for  N.Y.  Medical  College; 
Jeremiah  Kaplan,  president  of  the  MacMllIan 
Company;  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles.  general  di- 
rector of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Esther  Raushenbush,  president  emeritus  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College;  Charles  E.  SUber- 
man,  of  the  board  of  editors  of  Fortune  and 
the  author  of  "Crisis  in  the  Classroom": 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  provost  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  Lara  W. 
Wlesner,  Boston  civic  leader;  and  Robert  C. 
Wood,  president  of  University  of  Massachu- 
setu.  ^ 


FUTURE  OP  AMERICA'S 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALlrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1370 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  Americas  enivroninent  1*  vital 
to  us  all.  I  liave  become  convinced,  dur- 
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tag  our  debates  and  dtecusaions  about 
this  subject  In  the  Congress,  that  this 
battle  to  preserve  our  land,  water,  and 
air  can  only  be  won  If  each  of  us  plays  a 
positive  role.  The  effort  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment alone  is  not  enough.  Business, 
labor,  private  enterprise  and  each  Amer- 
ican mffit  contribute. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  was  extremely 
happy  to  see  the  very  positive  steps  being 
taken  by  tlie  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
••Project  SOAR— Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources"—will  be  a  very  definite  and  far- 
reaching  contribution  to  save  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  wish  to  present  the  foiloning  ma- 
terial about  "Project  SOAR"  for  my  col- 
leagues interest  and  information: 

Paoj>:CI  SOAB-BSA.  1871 
Tile  plaut  Eartti.  on  which  we  live  is  a 
kind  of  ipaceship.  For  mlUlons  oT  years  it 
hM  been  aplnning  through  spare  with  ita 
•eir-renewlng  cycles  of  air  and  water,  eon 
and  planet  IKc.  life  and  death. 

lAtt  on  thU  planet,  the  only  known  lite 
In  the  tintTerse.  eil-ts  In  a  very  thin,  global 
envelope  only  a  few  hundred  feet  deep  This 
llfe-supportlng  layer  Is  known  as  the  bio- 
sphere. 

But,  our  spaceship  earth  Is  In  trouble.  Man 
haa  aerloualy  disrupted  natural  processes 
within  the  bieephere,  processes  essenua]  to 
support  life. 

Pollution  of  air.  water,  and  land  Is  our 
problem:  and  pollution  Is  caused  by  people 
too  many  people  crowding  aboard  KiacesblD 
earth  with  their  needs  tor  clean  air,  clean 
water,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  Uvine 
space.  * 

to  this  country,  we  enjoy  the  highest  ma- 
terial standard  of  living  on  earth.  Our  scien- 
tUJc  achievements  have  been  tremendous. 
But  they  have  been  bought  at  the  terrible 
cost  of  environmental  deterioration,  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water,  decrease  In  Uvine 
space,  urban  congestion,  and  a  loss  of  wild 
nature.  We  may  weU  have  won  the  moon  and 
lost  the  earth  In  the  process. 

^^:  *",'  ^'*^  "  ^™"  '"f  »  nationwide 
educational  Good  Turn  beyond  the  tradi- 
tlonM    conservation    program    of    the    Boy 

Project  SOAR  (Save  Our  American  He- 
?S^r"f,' '.  '^  **  ""^"^"fd  in  Bny  Scout  Week 
1971  It  u  designed  to  arouse  all  members, 
youth  and  adult,  to  their  responsibilities  for 
the  future— and  through  them  to  alert  mU- 
S^l'o".  "'■}'"  An>er"=»h5.  In  essence.  Project 
SOAR  Is  vitally  involved  m  citizenship  train- 
ing and  participation.  Its  basic  objective  is  to 
create  attitudes  of  concern  (or  the  quaUtv  of 
our  environment  and  to  motivate  a«lon  pro- 

^^eiSyilZg."""""  """  ""'--n'nt 
Boys  participating  In  Project  SOAR  should 
develop  an  understanding  of  three  things- 
,„  ; J^"  'fP"""""  «  all  natural  resources 
i?H?.^r°'  "'"'■  <^™ntry,  and  their  way 
or  life  In  a  democracy,  / 

^,J^  sppreclation  of  their  Interdependence 
with  their  environment. 

3.  An  understanding  of  their  responslblU- 
ties  as  citizens  to  contribute  to  a  better  en- 
vironment In  which  they  live. 

Project  SOAR  highlights  are- 

Scouf  W«k.'"  """"^  """  *"""  """"^  ""^ 

a.   Launching  of  envlronmental-lmprove- 

S!°V  ^?^*  experiences  and  projects  on 

^Urch   22  that   wm   continue  through   the 

spring.  ^^ 

a.  atplorer  Senice  Weekend— April  7« 

4.  aaml  Keep  America  BeautUUl  Day— 

tlon  ^rSmp':™"'™™  P«'J««"-<»»»erv.. 
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6  Clesa  Air  Week  obeervancee— last  week 
or  October. 

7.  Unit  forums. 

The  major  thrusts  wlU  be  In  the  areas  of 
water  and  air  poUntlon  control  and  utter 
prevention.  But  our  program  and  acoon  must 
be  constructive  and  not  -flnger-poUiUng  " 
President  NUon  emphaslaed  this  point  In  his 
environment  message  to  Congress: 

"The  light  against  pollution,  however  Is 
not  a  search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part 
the  damage  done  to  our  environment  has 
not  been  the  work  of  evU  men,  nor  has  It 
been  the  Inevitable  by-product  either  of  ad- 
vancing technology  or  of  growing  population. 
It  results  not  so  much  from  choices  madc^tti 
from  choices  neglected,  not  Irom  mt,\isrAB- 
tentlon  but  from  failure  to  take  inU  ac 
count  the  fuU  consequences  of  our  ittlons 
The  tasks  that  need  doing  require  monev 
resolve,  and  Ingenuity— and  they  are  too  big 
to  be  done  by  govenunent  alone.  They  call  for 
lundamentally  new  philosophies  of  land  air 
and  water  use;  for  stricter  regulauon;  for  ex- 
panded government  action:  for  greater  clt- 
laen  Involvement:  and  for  new  programs  to 
ensure  that  government.  Industry,  and  in- 
lUviduals  are  called  on  to  do  their  share  of 
the  job  and  to  pay  their  share  of  the  ooet 

■The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us  It 
Involves  govemmenu  at  every  level-  It  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  citizen.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  simply  sitting  back  and  blamlnr 
someone  else.  Neither  Is  It  one  to  be  left  to  a 
few  hundred  leaders.  Rather,  It  presenu  us 
with  one  of  those  rare  situations  in  which 
each  individual  everywhere  has  an  opportn- 
lUty  to  make  a  special  contribution  to  his 
country  as  well  as  his  community  ■• 

In  summary.  Project  SOAR  In  1971  Is  only 
a  start^ Pollution  Is  not  going  to  end  m  1972 
What  boys  learn  to  do  In  1971  they  must 
apply  In  future  years  and  pass  on  to  future 
generations  of  Cubs.  Scouts,  and  Explorers 
and  their  parents  and  friends 

We  can  plant  mnilons  of  trees,  protect 
inllllons  of  tons  of  topsoll.  plck'up  thoussnda 

hL"!^,"'  *"'"■  '°''  '"'  ""ny  "<"e  things 
but  stUI  not  achieve  our  purpose. 

If  boys  do  not  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
ecology.'  and  the  basic  causes  of  the  present 
ecological  crisis,  and  do  not  develop  a  sense 
of  personal  responslbuity  for  the  future,  then 
Project  SOAR  wUl  be  a  faUure. 

WHAT  BOTS  SHOtrU)  LCABN 

To  understand  the  problems,  boys  should 
know  the  ecological  facts  of  life.  Dr  Com- 
moner, du-ector  of  the  Center  for  Biology  of 
Natural  systems  at  Washington  DnlvSity. 
St.  Louis,  says: 

•The  ecological  facts  of  me  are  grim.  Tbe 
survival  of  all  living  things.  Including  man 

^f'^f'?',^"  ?"•  l°'«g'l'y  «  tl>e  com^  web 
Of  biological  processes  which  comprise  the 
earth's  ecosystem. 

,h'i.*?f„'-""  *"  ""^  ""'"«  °n  «"">  violates 
this  fundamental  requisite  of  human  exist- 
ence. For  modem  technologies  act  on  the 
ecosystem  which  supports  us  In  ways  that 
threaten  lis  stability;  with  tragic  perversity 
we  have  linked  much  ofour  productive  econ- 
omy to  those  features  of  technology  which 
are  ecologlcaUy  destructive.  These  powerful 
deeply  entrenched  relationships  have  locked 
us  Into  a  seU-destrucUve  course. 

""  w»  are  to  break  out  of  thu  suicidal 
^f::  f  T^.'  '**"'  "!'  l«i«ilng  the  ecologi- 
cal tacts  of  Ufe.  . .  .  We  must  discover  how  to 
mold  the  technology  to  the  neccMliies  of  na- 
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ture  and  learn  how  these  constraints  must 
temper  the  economic  and  social  demands  on 
technology.  This  Is  the  momentous  task  th,.t 
confronts  maiUtljQd." 

to  terms  that  boys  can  undetsUnd.  lefa  for 
example,  take  a  carton  of  mlik  and  look  at 
the  web  of  InterrelaUonshlps  that  produce  it 

We  know  that  milk  comes  from  cow.«  and 
cows  eat  grass.  Grass  and  other  plants  are 
basic  sources  of  food,  for  green  plants  do 
something  that  animals  cannot.  They  have 
the  ablUty  to  make  simple  foods  from  the 
basic    elements    of    carbon,    hydrogen,    and 

A  green  plant  Is  a  sort  of  factory.  It  gets 
lU  power  from  the  sun  and  its  raw  materials 
irom  the  air,  water,  and  sou 

So  a  carton  of  milk  Is  truly  the  product 
of  aU  our  natural  resources.  Without  any  one 
of  them,  there  would  be  no  grass  and  con- 
sequenuy  no  mlUt.  It  Is  the  natural  resource < 
workljg  together  that  produce,  the  food  lor 
man  and  animals. 

rJ!T^^'  •"""?■""«  story  Of  this  proces.-;. 
read  Conservation— Tour  Choice.  No  7172 
35  cents,  and  Project  SOAB  (formerly  1071' 
Conservation  Good  Turn) .  N«.  7171,  34  cents 
available  from  BSA  Supply  Division.  North 
Brunswick.  N  J.  08902.  ""nn 

t^boys  Is  to  have  them  make  three-dlnlen- 
s^taal  models  of  the  UlustrsUons  below  and 
girt  examples  of  Interrelationships  that  exist 
anfong  the  various  clemenu  mvolved.  Point 
out  with  spedflc  examples  what  might  hau- 
pen  when  one  or  more  elemenu  are  ^troved 
or  seriously  damaged.  For  example,  air  pol.'. 
tlon  may  damage  alfalfa  that  produce!  oxv- 

fL?^"  '?''  "^'  •"■  P"»""on.  water,  pol- 

■Uei^rble.'""'"  ""  ""^""^  ">"  -"" 
.  °"' '""-"PPortlng  processes  are  coraplp^ 
and  boys  must  have  a  rudimentary  under- 

lutfon^n"'.^'"""  f  ^""^  '"•  '"«"  "'  P^l- 
luuon  on  the  environment    Ptor  only   with 

undemanding  comes  the  motivation  for  ac- 

LAnNCHlNG    PaOJECT    SDAS 

It  has  been  shown  many  times  that  boys 
learn  more  quickly  In  the  environment  thev 
know  best-thelr  own  community,  whether 
It  be  inner-clty,  outer  city,  suburbia,  small 
town,  or  open  country.  For  that  reason,  your 
Scout  oouncu  ha.  organized  a  speciu  Project 
SOAB  advisory  committee.  It  has  been  wM-k- 
ing  for  several  months  developing  ideas  sntl 
suggested  learning  experience,  and  projects 
for  the  consideration  of  packs  and  trooDs 
Thla  committee  has  also  been  working  wah 
council  and  district  Exploring  committees 

At  a  fall  roundtable,  leaders  will  learn  of 
tne  plans  and  suggestions  developed  by  the 
oonservaaon  advisory  cooimlttee.  The  proce- 
dure should  then  be: 


•Eootopy- re  from  the  Greek  ctos,  mean- 
ing house  or  household:  otocy  meanlna 
branch  of  knowledge  or  science.  Ecoloev 
means  science  of  the  household.  We  think  of 
It  as  the  relationships  of  organisms  (plants 
and  animals)  to  each  other  and  their  envi- 
ronment (household  I ,  Including  man  and  his 
IndueiuMs, 


COS  acotrriKo 

November  1970— Pack  committee  discusses 
the  Good  Turn  and  Its  objectives:  agrees  to 
participate  and  makes  plans  for  Boy  Scout 
Week  klckoff  in  the  pack. 

December  1970— Dens  review  possible  prel- 
ects proposed  by  the  oouncU  Project  SOAK 
committee,  selecu  one  or  more  suited  to  lu 
capabilities.  -™  •«>  .ta 

January  197J— Dens  make  specific  plans  for 
Boy  Scout  Week  klckoo  and  prelUnlnary 
plans  for  communlty-ooMervatlon  acllvlUas 

February  1971— KIckoB  In  den  and  pack 
meetings.  ^^"^ 

March  1971— Launch  outdoor  phase  of  the 
Good  Turn. 

April-June  1971— Continue  «ltb  commu- 
nity actlvltle..  "-"anu 

Summer  1971— Monthly  activity  related  to 
oonaervauon.  — v™  i-o 

tl™'   ""— *^™'=1«'»  '"ot  with  nnognl. 
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November  1970— Patrol  lenders  council  dis- 
cusses the  Good  Turn.  Ita  objectives  and 
metbods:  agrees  to  participate  and  begins 
plans  for  Boy  Scout  Week  klckoff  In  troop. 
December  1970— Troop  leader.  Order  of  the 
Arrow  member,  or  Invited  guest  presents  list 
of  possible  Good  Turn  projects  and  how 
Scouts  may  carry  them  out.  By  patrols,  the 
boys  will  discuss  the  projects,  select  one 
or  more  to  do  during  spring  1971,  Patrol 
leader's  council  then  develops  troop  Good 
Turn  program. 

January  1971 — Complete  detailed  plans  for 
Boy  Scout  Week  klckoIT  In  the  troop  and 
make  preliminary  plans  for  the  outdoor  phase 
starling  in  March. 

February   1971— Kickoff  In  the  troop. 
Marq^  1971 — Launch  the  community-con- 
servation activities. 

April-June  1971 — Continue  the  activities. 
Summer  1971— Special  emphasis  on  con- 
ser\-ation  in  camp  and  carry  out  the  monthly 
activity  In  community. 

Spring  and  Pall  1971— Partlplpate  In  coun- 
cil or  district  ahow-»p  camporee  with  con- 
'  servatlon  emphasis. 

October  1971— Conclude  In  the  troop  with 
recognitions. 

By  following  this  plan,  valuable  learning 
experiences  develop  and  boys  will  learn  of 
environmental  neeiis  In  the  community. 
They  will  discuss  these  needs  In  their  patrol 
meetings  where  they  can  moke  decisions  on 
what  they  want  to  do.  They  also  will  get  some 
understanding  of  the  total  plctxire.  Don't 
shortcut  this  part  of  the  plan. 

SOME  pNrr  KicKorr  succestions 
If  your  council  does  not  have  a  Project 
SOAR  committee,  use  tbe  following  sugges- 
tions r* 

Emphasize  the  Outdoor  Code  In  den  and 
troop  meetings  by  explaining  each  point  and 
being  sure  It  is  understood:  Outdoor  Code 
pocke-.  cards.  No.  3438.  80  cents  per  100  or  S9 
per  1,000.  may  be  purchased  in  your  council 
or  form  the  Supply  Dlvison.  Ask  each  boy 
to  sign  his  card  and  carry  U  with  him. 

Hold  a  special  parents"  night  on  the  en- 
vironment and  invite  members  of  the  spon- 
soring institution.  Have  a  speaker  on  en- 
vironmental problems  or  show  a  movie  or 
fllmstrlp  on  the  subject.  In  an  impressive 
ceremony  present  everyone  with  a  pocket 
card  and  ask  him  to  sign  It  and  carry  it  with 
hini-  At  this  meeting  announce  the  unit's 
con.servatlon  plans. 

Buy  Outdoor  Code  posters.  No.  3694.  20 
cents  eaciv  Have  Scouts  place  them  In  store 
windows  or  other  appropriate  spots. 

Ask  each  den  or  patrol  to  build  three-di- 
mensional models  of  the  Illustration  on  page 
43.  Lobel  and  display  with  other  exhibits  In 
schools. 

Build  other  conservation  exhibits  for  dis- 
play in  windows  or  on  bulletin  boards.  See 
your  fall  1970  Issues  of  Boys*  Ufe  for  Ideas. 
Encourage  Scouts  to  earn  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Resources  and  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  merit  badges.  Get  local  con- 
servationists to  conduct  merit  badge  clinics. 

^  WATEa  POLLUTION 

What  man  has  done  to  water 
Man  has  harmed  his  water  supply  in  many 
Wtiys.  He  has  changed  Ita  color,  dumped  tons 
of  dirt  Into  It.  and  has  made  It  foam  with 
detergents.  The  phosphates  in  the  detergenu 
cause  the  algae  and  other  plonts  to  grow  so 
fast  that  they  shrink  the  'akes  to  swamps 
and  add  bad  tastes  and  odors  to  the  water. 
Through  waste  chemicals  and  oil  spUlage 
he  has  polluted  the  waters,  making  them 
hiding  places  for  cans  and  other  trash,  as 
well  OS  destroying  wildlife  and  spoiling  the 
beaches. 

At  one  time  the  relatively  clean  rivers 
could  take  the  household  wastes,  and  Ibrough 
natural  processes  the  water  would  wash  it- 
self clean.  But  as  more  men  come  together 
and  clUes  grow  larger,  the  rivers  and  oceans 
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can  no  longer  do  the  Job  without  additional 
city  waste- treatment  plants. 

At  home,  man  uses  more  and  more  water. 
Automatic  dlah  and  clothes  washers  gulp 
ever- Increasing  amounts  of  water,  making  It 
dirtier  with  the  detergents  that  have  re- 
placed the  soaps. 

As  man  has  muItlpUed,  so  have  his  needs. 
He  uses  more  steel.  Iron,  paper,  food,  and 
nearly  everything  else.  With  the  birth  of  the 
synthetic  age  In  which  we  live  came  new 
Industries  with  new  technological  processes 
that  required  more  water.  Many  of  the  proc- 
esses resulted  in  new  chemical  wastes  that 
pour  into  our  lakes  and  streams.  Many  of 
the  wastes  are  deadly  and  persistent. 

Industries  producing  electric  power  need 
lota  of  water  for  cooling  purposes.  When  the 
hot  water  is  poured  Into  the  stream,  the 
stream's  capacity  for  holding  oxygen  is  re- 
duced and  aquatic  environment  Is  greatly 
altered.  Plah  and  other  aquatic  life  are  re- 
duced, and  organisms  that  break  down 
wastes  In  water  may  die  because  of  lack  of 
t>xygen- 

Pnrmers.  seeking  to  feed  the  increased  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world,  have  developed 
new  methods  for  growing  more  food.  This  in- 
creased the  demand  for  water.  Farmers  use 
more  and  newer  pesticides  and  fertilizers. 
and  much  of  them  are  being  wasbed  into 
streams  where  they  produce  taste  and  order 
problems  and  become  toxic  to  aquatic  life. 
Tfiings  to  do 
Visit  water  works  or  water- Ueatment 
plants  and  learn  how  water  Is  made  fit  to 
drink-  Learn  where  your  drinking  water 
comes  from  (wells,  reservoir,  rivers >. 

Learn  about  erosion  and  how  you  can 
prevent  It  by  planting  grass  or  shrubs  or 
rlprapplng  a  streambank.  With  help,  find  out 
If  there  are  places  in  the  community  where 
you  can  help  in  erosion  prevention.     ' 

Encourage  Scouts  to  discuss  with  their 
streets,  and  sidewalks  free  of  trash. 

Encourage  Scouts  to  discuss  with  their 
mothers  the  proper  use  of  detergents  in  the 
home.  Read  the  instructions  on  the  box  and 
proper  amounts  to  use. 

Organize  activities  for  removal  of  trash 
from  streams  and  streambanks. 

Encourage  Scouts  to  discuss  with  their 
parents  the  proper  use  of  Insecticides.  Stress 
the  Importance  of  following  the  instructions 
on  the  labels. 

Check  the  laws  governing  your  community 
related  to  water -quality  standards  and  pol- 
lution abatement  and  discuss  with  other 
boys  and  parents. 

Learn  what  pollution  damage  is  affecting 
fish,  other  wlldUfe.  human  health,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  Industry  In  your  com- 
munity. 

Avoid  putting  Scouts  In  the  position  of 
becoming  "pollution  policemen." 

Write  for  other  Ideas  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20242.  Ask  for  the  Boy  Scout  Lead- 
ers- Guide  to  Water  Pollution  Control. 

AlE      EpLLOnON 

What  is  air  pollution? 

Air  pollution  Is  defined  asr'^ontamination 
of  the  air  by  Ka$te  products  resulting  from 
the  activities  of  man. 

Tour  community's  air  Is  polluted  when  the 
contamination  is  strong  enough  to  affect  you. 
to  interfere  with  your  comfort,  safety,  or 
health,  or  to  prevent  you  from  using  and  en- 
joying  your  property  and  your  community. 

Most  wastes  get  Into  the  air  from  burn- 
ing— man's  basic  method  of  producing  power. 
This  burning  may  be  In  the  furnaces  of  In- 
dustry, the  engines  of  modern  transportation, 
or  even  In  your  community's  home  furnaces 
and  incinerators. 

What  they  spew  Into  the  air  mixes  with 
wastes  and  gasea  from  many  other  sources. 
Some  are  acted  upon  by  sunlight.  Some  In- 
teract with  one  another  to  form  different 
polluting  compounds. 
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These  contaminants  are  sometimes  washed 
away  by  rain  or  snow  or  blown  away  by  wind. 
But  too  often,  the  whole  mess  stays  in  the 
air — for  you  to  breathe. 

How  long  does  it  stay?  How  much  barm 
does  it  do? 

It  aU  depends  on  what  the  pollutants  are. 
What  the  community  Is  Uke.  Its  climate.  Its 
physical  characteristics.  A  valley  city  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  for  example,  may  have  more 
trouble  tnan  a  city  on  the  open  plain.  Hills 
trap  the  Impure  air  and  keep  It  from  blow- 
ing away 

Polluted  air  may  also  be  trapped  by 
weather.  On  a  windless  day.  a  heavy  mass 
of  air  can  hang  around  your  city,  Just  soak- 
ing up  wastes.  Above,  where  It's  usually  cool, 
there  may  be  a  layer  of  warm  air — warmer 
than  the  air  close  to  the  earth.  Then  the 
cooler  air  can't  rise.  So  the  warm  high  air 
sits  on  the  cooler  ground  air  like  a  lid.  It 
boxes  in  the  tmclean  mass  right  where  It 
stands.  This  condition  is  called  an  "Inver- 
sion." The  weather  provides  lU  with  many 
such  days — especially  In  the  fall. 

What  harm^  does  air  pollution  do? 
Polluted  air  rots  and  soils  clothes.  Dis- 
colors bright  house  paint.  Rusts  metals.  Mars 
monuments  and  public  buildings.  Cuts  down 
visibility— It  can  ground  planes  and  make  car 
driving  dangerous. 

It  can  stunt  growing  vegetables,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  It  has  damaged  fruit  trees,  sick- 
ened cattle,  and  ruined  crops. 
It  also  menaces  human  health. 

Harm  air  pollution  doea  to  you 
Polluted  air  can  make  your  eyes  water  and 
burn.  It  can  blur  your  vision.  But  even  worse. 
It  can  upset  your  breathing.  You  may  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  breathe.  And  you  may 
not  get  all  the  oxygen  your  body  needs  to 
stay  healthy. 

Air  pollution  has  been  known  to  kill,  to 
sicken,  and  to  destroy.  It  Is  particularly  hard 
on  people  with  serious  chest  conditions — * 
chronic  lung  or  heart  disease.  Such  people 
have  to  work  harder  to  breathe  the  Impure 
air. 

Things  to  do 
Check  to  see  If  air  pollution  la  a  problem 
in  your  area  and  what  Its  effects  are.  Show 
Scouts  how  to  wrap  a  bumper  sUcker.  sticky 
side  out.  around  a  post.  Leave  it  there  for 
several  days  and  examine  it  closely.  Are  there 
signs  of  air  pollution?  If  bumper  stickers  are 
not  available,  place  a  flat  pan  of  water  on  a 
rooftop  or  in  the  backyard  and  examine  It 
after  several  days.  Or  use  a  piece  of  paper 
with  Vaseline  rubbed  on  it. 

Have  Scouu  And  out  how  air  pollution 
damages  plant  life,  human  health,  buildings, 
and  clothing. 

Encourage  Scouts  to  discuss  with  their 
parents  the  importance  of  keeping  ttia.^car 
motor  and  home  heating  plant  In  proper  run- 
ning order.  This  cuts  down  on  pollution  and 
redvices  fuel  costs. 

Show  boys  the  importance  of  keeping  drive- 
ways, sidewalks,  and  streets  clean  to  avoid 
soil  and  dust  in  the  air.  Encourage  them  to 
plant  grass  on  bare  soU  In  their  yards. 

Check  local  and  state  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  air  pollution  prevention  laws  Dis*- 
cuss  with  Scouu.  or.  If  practical,  have  them 
check  on  the  laws. 

Emphasize  the  Importance  of  not  burning 
leaves  and  trash.  Show  how  to  buUd  compost 
plies  of  leaves  and  bow  to  properly  dispose 
of  trash  in  your  conununlty. 

Arrange  trips  to  local  industries  to  see  how 
air  pollution  Is  prevented. 

Help  control  ragweed,  the  pollen  of  which 
Is  an  Important  pollutant.  Show  Scouts  how 
to  recognize  the  weed  and  how  to  cut  It  off 
at  ground  level.  Do  not  pull  up  by  the  roots. 
Start  this  project  in  summer  and  continue 
until  the  first  frost. 

Show  boys  how  they  are  polluters;  use  this 
formula  with  loformatlon  from  their  parents. 
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Uma   PffETVENTION 

Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day 
To  focus  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  on  one  universal  conservation  prob- 
lem— ^lltter — a  national  Scout  antUUter  day 
will  take  place  Saturday.  June  5,  1971.  Mo- 
bilizing all  Boypower-Manpower  resourcess  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  plus  other  con- 
cerned community  resources  behind  this  1- 
day.  massive  antllltier  project  will  have  a 
forceful  Impact  on  our  American  environ- 
ment. 

Trash  along  streets,  highways,  and  roads 
or  In  waterways,  parks,  and  recreation  areas 
Is  more  than  unsightly— It  is  a  health  and 
safety  hazard.  It  may  contribute  to  air  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

water  pollution:  it  may  be  a  Are  hazarU:  and 
It  la  expensive.  Some  of  the  Utter,  aluminum 
cans  or  paper,  tor  example,  can  be  reclaimed 
and  recycled. 

Have  the  boys  compute  the  amount  ot 
pollution  caused  by  their  home  furnaces  and 
family  cars  by  this  formula : 

1-  Find  the  tons  o/  coal  or  thonsanda  o; 
gallons  o/  fuel  oil  or  millions  0/  cubic  /«(  o/ 
natural  gas  consumed  in  a  year;  also  the 
tftousofid.^  o/  gallons  a)  gasoline  burned  by 
the  car. 

2  Multiply  the  above  amounts  by  the 
pounds,  of  each  kind  of  pollutant  listed  In 
the  table  below  to  ftnd  the  total  pounds  ot 
poHutants  emitted  In  a  year. 
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n>unds  per       Pounds  pir         Pounds  per 
MnufCMl  fMlflslursliss  fuel  oil  i^ine 


C»fl»n  R)oniuudi_„... .. 

Hydfocjfboni .; „ 

Oitdts  ol  BMfO|«i...„,„„ 

Oiidei  ol  mrtur ..._.. 

Parllctilatis 


8                 116.6  -72 

IOC                      .4  400 

20                  19.0  17 

'  titgUgiblt. 

Sourct:  Table  deiivtd  from  compIlalWfl  prepared  by  Martin  Mayef,  Ctnctanall  Pubr«  Health  Svrvtce  Mjy  1965. 


A  1-day  antilltter  effort  has  manv  pubUc 
relations  values  beyond  focusing  attention 
on  a  single  major  problem.  It  can  be  highly 
visible  locally  and  nationally  and  enh^ice 
the  Image  of  Scouting  as  a  service  organiza- 
tion. There  will  be  national  public  relations 
support  for  this  project.  Details  will  be  an- 
nounced later  this  fall.  You  will  also  receive 
specific  help  from  your  council  Project  SOAR 
committee. 

OTHSK   ANTUOTTCa   ACnviTIES 

During  World  War  II.  Scouts  did  a  tremen- 
dous Job  in  collecting  wastepaper  and  certain 
metals  for  reuse.  Such  a  project  will  be  pos- 
sible again  In  some  cities  in  1B71  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
of  Richmond.  Va. 

Where  aluminum  cans  are  used  in  large 
numt«r8.  Scouts  may  collect  and  turn  them 
In  for  recycling  (cans  are  shredded,  remelted. 
and  made  Into  more  cans  or  other  products) . 
The  fact  that  boys  can  eara  '^  cent  per  can 
Is  a  smau  part  of  the  project.  There  are  more 
Important  conservation  concepu  involved — 
cans  that  are  reused  will  not  Utter  the  land- 
scape, and  the  salvage  of  a  vital  mineral  re- 
source is  conservation  In  Itself. 

DetaUa  on  this  aluminum  collection  proj- 
ect win  be  sent  separately  to  councils  where 
they  may  be  applied  at  a  later  date. 

In  some  places  newsprint  has  a  higher  sal- 
vage value  because  It  can  be  de-inked  and 
reused  with  little  loss.  A  ton  of  reused  news- 
print saves  trees.  Collecting  newspaper  and 
selling  it  as  scrap  is  a  practical  conservation 
prdject. 

MISCEIXANCOUS    PROJECTS 

For  Cub  Scouts  and  Webelos  Scouts 

1.  Plant  shrubs  that  provide  food  or  cover 
for  WlldUfe. 

2.  Plant  grass  seed  on  bare  ground  in  park, 
yard,  school  or  c  h  urch  yard  to  prevent 
erosion. 

3.  PUnt  tree  seedlings  for  shade,  land- 
scaping, or  ground  cover. 

4.  Make  window  boxes  and  plant  flowers 
ot  plant  tubs  with  trees  or  shrubs. 

5.  Plant  and  mainuin  smaU  flower  garden 
in  front  of  home. 

6.  Plant  and  maintain  small  flower  garden 
In  park. 

7.  Make  litter  bags  for  famllya  and  neigh- 
bors' cars  or  bottta. 

8.  Make  Outdoor  Code  posters,  put  up  In 
school,  and  explain  the  code  to  other  boys 
and  girla. 

9.  Writ*  a  set  of  rules  for  pack,  den  or 
B?^    '°  '°"°*  ***"*  visiting  parka  or  picnic 


10.  Adopt  a  vacant  lot  or  open  area,  clean 
U  up.  and  keep  it  clean. 

11.  Help  distribute  flre-preventlon  (or 
other  conservation  subject)  posters  in  com- 
munity. 

For  Boy  Sco^ts 

1.  Plant  shrubs  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

2.  Build  and  set  out  bird  and  squirrel  nest- 
ing boxes. 

3.  Plant  soil  banks  and  similar  areas  to 
prevent  erosion  and  help  heal  "scars  on  the 
landscape." 

4.  Adopt  a  vacant  lot  or  open  area  clean 
it  up.  and  keep  It  clean. 

5.  Plant  shrubs,  vines,  and  grasses  to  help 
heal  gullies. 

6.  Plant  schoolyard,  public  park,  individ- 
ual backyard  or  lawn  with  grasses  and 
legumes  to  provide  ground  cover  and  prevent 
erosion. 

7.  Set  up  a  forest  flre-flghting  instruction 
session  Wh  a  forester  and  learn  what  to  do 
if  a  forestTlre  is  discovered. 

8.  Take  part  In  a  forest-fire  prevention 
campaign  locaUy  with  help  of  a  forester. 

9.  Take  part  in  a  tree  Insect  and  disease 
control  project  locally  with  help  of  a  forester. 

10.  Give  a  demonstration  before  school  or 
adult  group  on  good  outdoor  manners— using 
public  recreation  areas  such  as  National  or 
State  parks  and  forests  and  when  hunting 
or  fishing  on  private  land. 

11.  Volunteer  service  to  superintendent  of 
a  public  recreation  area  to  help  on  weekends 
or  during  the  summer. 

12.  Make  an  exhibit  for  a  store  window  or 
glv^  a  demonstration  at  a  public  site  show- 
ing proper  use  and  misuse  of  public  recrea- 
tion areas,  fishing  streams,  and  parks. 

13.  Help  conservation  agent  or  park  super- 
intendent put  up  posters  urging  the  public 
to  have  proper  respect  for  outdoor  &rea«. 

14.  Develop  a  nature  trail  In  park.  camp, 
or  community  forest. 

SUMHES    CONSEBVATtON    ACTIvmES 

For  Ciib  Scout  and  Webelos  Scouts 
Summer  Is  the  ideal  time  to  carry  out 
learning  experiences  in  conservation  and  have 
fun  at  tiTe  same  time.  Participation  In  any 
one  of  the  activities  (listed  below)  will  help 
a  Cub  Scout  understand  the  vital  importance 
of  natural  resources  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try and  will  show  him  hts  interdependence 
with  his  environment  and  his  responslbUlty 
as  a  citizen,  to  contribute  to  the  develop^ 
ment  of  a  better  environment 

I.  Participate  in  WiUing  Water  Week— i 
WMk  In  Augiul  each  year.  This  prt^am  Is 


sponsored  by  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  for  reminding  the  public  of  the 
Important  and  varied  role  that  water  plays 
m  their  lives  and  how  public  water  supply 
systems  provide  a  good,  safe,  odequate  sup- 
ply at  low  cost. 

2.  In  the  spHng.  packs  may  conuct  their 
community  water  works  for  the  free  booklet 
The  Story  of  Water  Supply.  Ask  tht  water 
offlciais  how  the  pack  can  participate  In  ways 
other  than  the  tour  listed  below.  (If  thtre'ts 
no  local  water  works,  contact  Mr  Eric  John- 
son, American  Water  Works  AssoclaUon  2 
Park  Ave..  New  York.  NY.  10016  i 

3.  Hold  an  all-day  picnic  or  outing  includ- 
ing some  of  these  Ingredients  for  a  day  of 

,  water  fun  and  learning  for  Cub  Scouts: 

Water  contests.  Hold  them  earlier  in  the 
year  with  Judging  and  the  awarding  of  prizes 
to  dens  and  Individuals.  The  prlre*  slon? 
with  clean  water  posters,  window  display 
materials,  and  clean  water  Jingles,  etc..  may 
be  exhibited  at  the  picnic  outing. 

Water  games.  See  Cub  Scout  Water  Fun. 
No.  3220.  pages  35-38. 

Tours  of  water-related  faclliUes  (arranged 
ahead  of  time)  to  one  or  more  of  the  foUow- 
ing:  municipal  water  treatment  plant  sew- 
age disposal  plant,  city  watershed  area,  in- 
tensive  stream  improvement  area,  dam-res- 
ervoir-hydroelectric  project,  an  Industry  th.it 
uses  great  amotmu  of  water  and  properly 
treats  the  waste  water. 

Water-related  service  project.  Distribute 
free  water  information  brochures  within  the 
den  or  pack  neighborhood.  A  supply  of  What 
You  Can  Do  About  Pollution  may  be  secured 
'rom  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  Office  of  Public  Affairs  In- 
formation. Crystal  Mall.  1921  Jefferson  Davis 
Hwy..  Arlington.  Va.  22202.  Prom  Uie  Humble 
OU  and  Refining  Co..  Public  Relations  Dept  , 
Room  4190.  P.O.  Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 
77001.  you  may  secure  You  Can  Help  Kftu 
Air  and  Water  Clean. 

For  Boy   ScotitK 

Camps  win  have  special  educational  pro- 
graois  and  notivuics  in  conservation.  A  major 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  as  many  boys  as 
possible  into  camp  in  1971. 

But  there  are  many  before  or  after  camp 
projects  for  those  who  cannot  get  to  camp. 

1.  Conduct  stream   Improvement  projects    ' 
such  as  planting  on  banks  to  prevent  ero- 
sion, building  small  dams  and  cover  devices. 

2.  Show  wildlife-management  motion  pic- 
ture at  troop,  chartered  Institution,  and  PTA 
meetings,  school  assembly,  service  club,  civic 
club,  or  other  community  get-logether. 

3.  Make  posters  to  exhibit  In  fishing  tack(« 
or  sporting  goods  stores  urging  sportsmen  to 
observe  good  conservation  practices. 

4.  Distribute  posters  or  other  educational 
materials  put  out  by  state  fish  and  game 
agencies. 

5.  Prepare  simple  soU  erosion  demonstra- 
tions to  show  at  school  assembly,  troop  meet- 
ing, and  garden  cJub.  civic  club,  or  senlce 
club  meetings. 

6.  Make  an  exhibit  for  store  window, 
theater  lobby,  or  other  pubUc  place  empha- 
Bislng  Unportnnce  of  soil  as  source  of  all  fcxxl. 
most  clothing,  and  many  other  necessities 
of  life;  show  how  not  wastmg  food  and 
clothing  helps  save  soil. 

7.  Visit  community  watershed,  water 
pumping  sutlon.  or  water  suppiv  station 
and  And  out  where  water  comes  from:  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  make  water  usable: 
what  water  coneervaClon  problems  ore. 

8.  Pind  out  If  your  community  has  a  sew- 
age-treatment plant;  If  not.  how  does  it  dis- 
pose of  lu  sewage?  Visit  these  faciutlee. 

9.  Visit  one  or  two  industrial  plants  thut 
use  large  quantlUes  of  water  and  learn  what 
their  problems  ore:  how  water  supply  limits 
their  production;  amotmt  of  water  used  lo 
manufacture  paper,  cloth,  etc.:  what  their 
water  conservation  problems  are.   Do  these 
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InduBtTlea  hare  waste  disposal  problems  and 
how  do  tlie7  cope  with  mem? 

10.  Help  thin  and  pruns  woodlands  at  a 
e&tnpalte.  public  land,  or  nearby  (arm  to  im- 
prore  tree  growth. 

11.  Visit,  a  wood-using  Industry — lumber- 
yard,  paper  mlU.  rayon  plant,  furniture  plant, 
turpentine  distillery,  etc.  Plnd  out  what 
wood  Is  used,  where  tt  comes  from,  and  how 
It  Is  prooesaed. 

12.  Visit  a  lumberyard  and  find  out  what 
wood  la  used  locally  for  construction  and 
other  purposes  and  where  It  comes  from. 

13.  Make  an  exhibit  showing  how  forest 
firoe  in  other  aectlonaof  the  country  affect 
the  local  community. 

14.  Make  an  exhibit  showing  how  foresU 
are  important  to  water  supply,  wildUfe.  and 
recreatioQ.  as  well  as  being  the  source  of 
wood  products. 

16.  Conduct  a  rat-control  project  under 
guidance  of  local  health  jlepartment,  oon- 
s*rvatlon  agent,  or  other  experts  to  help  In 
a  nationwide  effort  to  exterminate  rats  that 
destroy  or  contaminate  mUilons  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  products  and  are  health  haz- 
ards to  humans. 

16-  Develop  a  nature  trail  in  parlt.  camp,  or 
community  forest  with  approval  of  author- 
JUea. 

17.  Help  control  ragweed. 

Be  sura  that  boys  know  about  national 
ftnd  ooicncU  conservation  training  camps  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  if  they  wish. 


PSORIASIS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  OBiGoir 

IN  TH»  HOUSS  OP  RaPREaENTATIVBS 

Momlat,  November  23,  1970 

Mr.  WTATT.  Mr,  Speaker,  numy  peo- 
ple, no  doubt  bave  at  one  time  or  other 
lieard  the  word  "psoriasis."  But  few 
Actually  know  the  difease — what  it  l3.  the 
misery  and  suffering  it  causes  mllUon  of 
Americans,  and  the  shocking  lack  of 
funds  devoted  to  finding  a  cure. 

Just  2  years  ago.  In  Portland.  Oreg..  a 
National  Psoriasis  Foundation  was  char- 
tered through  the  desire  of  one  vlcttei  to 
communicate  with  others  who  under- 
stood the  torment  of  the  disease. 

The  director  of  the  foundation  is  Mrs. 
Beverly  W,  Poster  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter's husband  placed  a  small  advertise- 
ment in  the  personal  column  of  a  local 
newspaper  asking  other  sufferers  of  pso- 
riasis to  get  in  ftrach  with  his  wife  and 
share  their  experience.  The  response  was 
overahelming,  and  from  this  desire  to 
communicate  stems  the  foundation 
aimed  at  educating  the  public  and  work- 
ing for  additional  funds  for  research  on 
the  disease.  The  foundation  publishes  a 
bimonthly  newsletter  and  Is  also  actively 
engaged  In  setting  up  local  chapters  in 
all  SO  SUtes. 

About  8  million  persons  are  afflicted 
with  psoriasis  in  our  Nation,  and  an  es- 
timated ISO.OOO  cases  are  diagnosed  an- 
nually. Of  the  total  number,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  have,  or  will  liave.  pro- 
riatlc  arthropathy,  an  extremely  painful 
and  destructive  form  of  arthritis.  Pso- 
riasis Is  a  lifelong,  hereditary  disease 
repi-esentlng  ostracism  and  economic 
disaster  to  many  of  Its  victims.  No  com- 
pletely safe  and  effective  treatment  has 
been  developed  up  to  this  time,  and  the 
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annual  outlay  for  research  has  been  a 
minuscule  1200,000  annuaHy  of  the  med- 
ical research  budget. 

The  foundation  was  organized  to  take 
action  against  the  ignorance  surrounding 
the  disease.  It  received  its  corporate 
charter  from  the  State  of  Oregon  In 
October  1868,  and  Federal  exempt  status 
December  2.  1B68,  When  funds  become 
available,  the  foundation  will  proceed 
to  organize  at  the  State  level  usrtng  a 
pyramid  structure  for  organizational 
responsibility.  Although  the  foundation 
has  received  only  limited  public  exposure 
to  date,  the  mailing  list  has  grown  to 
6,000  names  in  every  State  and  actually 
representing  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons  as  some  families  list  up  to  eight 
afflicted  members. 

This,  briefly,  are  the  goals  and  alms 
of  the  foundation.  I  wanted  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
urge  their  fullest  support  of  efforts  to 
expand  the  program  throughout  the 
United  States,  With  public  attention 
focused  on  this  disease,  we  can  hope  that 
more  adequate  fimds  can  be  provided  to 
work  toward  a  cure  of  psoriasis. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAY  ANSWERS 
GOV,  LESTER  MADDOX 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Hzasotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 

Mr.  CXAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Ig  my  re{^  to  Oovemor  Maddox's 
letter  oh  welfare  reform,  which  I  thought 
would  be  of  tnterest  to  my  colleagues: 

DsAB  QovKSNoa  Maddox:  Tout  letter  to 
me  dated  November  16,  1070  expressing  op- 
position to  the  propoeed  FUmlly  Assistanee 
Pl&n  leaves  me  with  mixed  emotions.  My 
first  reaction  was  to  file  It  with  all  the  other 
Junk  mall  received  from  Idiots.  But  on  sec- 
ond thought,  persons  In  high  pociUlons  of 
responsibility  cannot  be  permitted  to  spew 
racial  hatred  and  venom  on  the  American 
public  unchaUenged.  even  if  they  are  Idiots. 
TTierefore.  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  and 
sharply  disagreeing  with  the  reasoning  ad- 
vanced for  oppoeltion  to  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan. 

You  state  tJiat  the  PAP  would  "spread 
socialism  and  coaununlsm,  and  ultimately 
destroy  private  enterprise  and  what  we  know 
and  love  as  Americanism,  thus  ending  our 
nation  as  a' great  and  fTbe  republic."  Mr. 
Maddox,  let  me  advise  you  that  America 
started  its  decline  from  greatness  when  you 
seized  an  "ax-handle"  and  defled  the  laws 
of  the  land.  It  continued  on  that  decline 
when  you  were  permitted  to  go  unproee- 
cuted  and  unpunished  for  that  violation. 
And  the  complete  destruction  of  American 
greatness  culminated  with  your  election  to 
represent  the  State  of  OetKgla. 

Amerlcanlam  is  the  love  and  aealous  sup- 
port of  our  country.  Its  Ideals  and  laws.  We 
are  not  bom  patriots — Just  citizens  with 
the  opportunity  for  patriotism,  "nie  man- 
date for  patriots  is  to  prowct  the  prlnctpleo 
which  brought  this  Nation  Into  being.  If  we 
are  to  exist  in  an  open  society,  patriots  must 
fight  against  policies  which  flow  from  men 
like  you  who  have  closed  minds. 

You  further  stated  In  your  letter  that 
"the  guaranteed  annual  wage  prt^Msal  before 
CoDKreas.    If    implemented,    would    reward 
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mediocrity  and  ahlfUwianeas.  and  penalise 
excellence  and  hard  work;  destroy  the  Initia- 
tive and  km  the  desire  to  work  of  millions 
of  Americana."  Let  me  hasten  to  point  out 
that  the  American  government  already  has 
a  "guaranteed  annual  tnoome"  but  It  la  not 
for  the  poor.  It's  strange  that,  you  have  not 
seen  fit  to  attack  the  guaranteed  income  of 
rich  farmers  in  the  State  off  Georgia  who  ar« 
being  paid  at  this  very  moencnt  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  not  growing  crops. 

lAflt  year,  our  government  spent  over  M 
billion  In  tax  money  to  subsidize  rich  fann- 
ers. Four  thousand  farmers  collected  more 
Chan  tlOO.OOO  each  for  not  planting  their 
flelds.  This  simuner.  our  government  paid 
one  farmer  In  California  M  million  for -not 
working  his  flelds.  Would  you  consider  this 
a  guaranteed  annual  income.  Mr,  Ctovirnor. 
and  would  you  conclude  that  those  recipi- 
ents are  "mediocre  and  ahlfUess"?  You  also 
fiUted  that  passage  of  the  PAP  wovdd  "re- 
sult In  the  federal  government  stealing  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  from  the  hard-working 
producers  and  achievers  in  this  country,  and 
giving  It  to  those  who  otherwise  could,  but 
would  not,  make  their  own  way".  Are  you 
suggesting  that  those  non-producers  now 
receiving  government  subaidy  tat  not  pro- 
ducing are  stealing  billion*  of  tax  dollars? 

Documentary  evldenc*  clearly  demon- 
stratea  that  you  wlU  be  weU  advised  to  de- 
vote your  time  and  talents  to  tadag  tba 
many  perplexing  probleois  Lu  th«  8Ut«  of 
Gaorgla.  Nauonal  policies  should  be  left  to 
those  who  have  the  expertiae  and  th«  capa- 
blUtles  of  ftmnulatlog  them.  The  record  re- 
veaU  that  the  State  of  Georgia  reglstared 
the  second  highest  Increase  In  cases  of  In- 
fectloua  syphilis  In  the  nation  during  the  * 
paiit  year.  It  also  ahows  that  the  State  of 
aeorgla  ranks  38th  In  the  nation  in  per  capi- 
ta Income  (•3.781  for  1M8).  And  Oeorgla-a 
commitment  to  the  poor  la  oon-exlstent. 
Tour  State  only  pays  thoee  on  old  age  as- 
sistance «80  a  month,  a  family  of  four  on 
aid  to  dependent  children  gl38  a  month. 
The  Oovemor  ol  Georgia  cannot  afford  tha 
luxury  of  articulating  national  policy  when 
hie  own  State  Is  so  neglected. 

For  the  majority  of  the  poor,  changes  In 
their  economic  deetlny  Is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Poverty  la  not  thein  by  choice  but  by 
design  of  federal  pollclee.  Hoet  people  ar* 
poor  because  affluence  la  beyond  their  reach. 
Most  persona  who  are  poor  are  still  working 
but  due  to  lack  of  education,  opportunity 
or  physical  handicaps  are  unable  to  earn  a 
living  wage.  You  have  focused  yowr  attack* 
on  the  minority  of  the  poor  and  you  con- 
clude that  Americans  are  poor  because  they 
are  lazy.  Our  government  must  throw  its  full 
weight  behind  a  campaign  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty In  this  country  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  living  for  all.  Yea.  Mr.  Qoveraor.  you  hove 
arrived  at  the  right  conclusion  but  for  all 
the  wrong  reasons. 
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LEMS :  WARTIME  HOPES  AND  CUR- 
RENT REALITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PSNKSTLVANXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  197t 
Mr,  MOORHEAD,  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
June  16  the  Economic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
sponsored  the  first  Walker  Foundation 
lecture,  supported  by  a  frant  from  the 
Alex  C.  Walker  EducaUonal  and  Chari- 
table Poundaaon.  The  speaker  was  Uone! 
Lord  Robbins,  publisher  of  the  London 
Financial  Times. 
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Lord  Bobbins  talk  was  titled  "Today's 
International  Problems — Wartime  Hopes 
and  Current  RealiOes."  Lord  Robbins 
was  one  of  the  principal  British  delegates 
at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  and 
one  of  the  de^ilgners  of  the  international 
agreements  developed  at  that  time. 

In  brief,  his  present  view  is  tliat  these 
instruments  failed,  parUy,  at  least,  be- 
cause they  were  designed  to  cope  with 
worldwide  deflation.  It  was  the  generosity 
of  the  American  taxpayer  that  put  Eu- 
rope back  on  its  feet. 

For  the  infoimation  of  my  cBlIea«ues 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  this  speech  Into 

the  CONOBESSIONAL  lUcOED: 

TOMT'S    IirraaH.TlOKAL    P«0»LI!MS:     WUITIME 
Hones  AMD  CUICEKT  RULITOS 

It  18  a  grsM  honour  for  me  this  evening 
to  be  invltea  to  deliver  this  Hrst  lecture  Iot 
WIS  aistlngulabed  Ponndation,  and  when  I 
received    your    Invitation   I    conless    I   wu 
somewhat    perpleiea.    I    wondered    what  J 
could  Bnd  to  say  which  would  be  of  imerefi 
to  you.  The  tJnlted  Kingdom,  whence  I  oome 
Is  no  longer  an  absorbing  focus  of  Interest 
m  the  reit  of  the  world;  what  could  I  con- 
tribute, therefore,  to  repay  your  hospitality? 
Well    eventually,   aa  Professor  Penman  has 
related  to  you.  I  hit  on  a  sofutlon  In  terms 
?,  1?^,.'^™'°*'  history.  My  ftrsl  visit  to  the 
United  States  was  in  1943.  That  was  not  In 
connection  with   money,   but  with   food    I 
came  to  the  United  states  aa  a  United  King- 
dom delegate  to  the  fomoua  Food  Oonfer- 
ence  at  Hot  Springs.  But  from  that  time  on- 
wards  through  the  War  It  was  my  great  good 
fc«une  to  participate.  In  co-operatlon  «th 
°^^  »?  ,""■  J?"*  Departiaent  and  the 
United   States   Treasury.    In   the   diacusalon 
and  foundation  of  some  or  the  economic  In- 
stitutions which  were  projected  and  founded 
at  that  time.  I  can  claim  with  Dean  Ache- 
son  that  I  too,  although  In  a  much  humbler 
^^^^i  ^t}"  "  '"'  heglnn;ng   And  so  I 
felt  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  In- 
terest If  I  passed  In  review.  In  a  very  brief 
and   deaultory   way,    the    hopes   and    Ian 
which  we  entertained  at  that  time  and  then 
considered  them  m  the  light  of  contemporary 
developments.  And  that,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Is  what  t  propose  to  do  this  evening-  to 
consider  the  Ideas  and  the  Institutions  c;>n- 
ceived  m  the  second  World  War  and  to  re- 

',!r,"'""  '°  ""  "8""  "'  '■x'sys  economic 
problcnis. 

Now  to  begin  with  Ideas  Tlie  first  thing  to 
emphailse  is  that  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  get  it  all  wrong  unlets  he  realises  that 
denatlon  wasthe  great  bogey  of  those  times. 
TTiose  of  us  Who  were  charged  with  planning 
the     post-war     Institution,    were    worklnj 
under  the  tbadow  of  the  Great  DepreasloS 
Of  the    thirties  and  all  of  us  (or  nearly  all 
Of  US)  were  affected  Many  made  estimates— 
proJacHons— of  what  was  to  happen  after  the 
war;  and  moat  of  the  projections  predicted 
that  after  a  very  short  boom  there  would 
'    "'Ifr'«°s  •  chronic  shortage  of  Investment 
Which  needed  in   vaHou.  ways  to  be  sus- 
tained and  increased  If  the  world  were  not 
to  continue  In  Ita  state  of  chronic  atagna- 
tlon.  There  were  very  few  eiceptlons  to  this 
frame  of  mind.  There  was  Indeed  one:  I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  the  name  of  B.  O  Haw- 
trey  rings  a  bell  among  economists  of  your 
generation:    but  m  the  Brst  flftv   yean  of 
this  century,  certainly  ao  lar  as  my  country 
Is  concerned,  his  name  deserves  to  be  coupled 
with  that  of  Dennis  Robertson  and  Maynanl 
Keynes  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  monetary 
thouBht.  Hawtrey  was  a  Treasur>-  offlclal  hut 
being  also  an  estremely   learned   man,   his 
interesu  were  not  always  rocu.sea  on  practical 
administration  and  he  did  not  therefore  per- 
hapa    alwaya  lake  a  very  laree  part  In  the 
day-to-day  bualneaa  of  wartime  negotiation 
and  planning.  Thua,  he  did  not  accompany 
us  to  Bretton  Woods  sad.  Indeed,  It  was  not 
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untu  we  had  got  to  our  desunaiion  that 
Hawtrey'a  commanu  on  the  fluanclaJ  plans 
came  Uito  our  hands.  One  morning  I  came 
down  to  breakfast  and  found  a  pue  of  papers 
which  Keynes  liad  sent  along  to  me.  Amoog 
•lie  papers  was  a  document  by  Hawtrey  aexu 
from  London— sent  from  hla  room  at  the 
Treasury  where  he  had  been  meditating  upon 
•  the  White  plan  and  the  Keynes  plan;  and  the 
burden  of  his  reflections  was,  "What's  all 
this  talk  about  deflation  after  the  war?  7n- 
natlon  Is  going  to  be  the  main  problem".  And 
at  the  top  of  the  memorandum  Keynes  bad 
written.  "Dear  Lionel:  thought  you  would 
like  to  sec  what  the  old  lunatic  lis  saylne  m 
his  cell.  * 

AtUr  all.  he  may  be  Hght"! '  Well,  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  visionaries  lUte  Hawtrey,  mrat 
of  us  were  imbued  with  the  belief  that  our 
main  task  was  so  to  shape  the  InstltuUons 
of  the  future  that  world  deflation  should 
be  avoided:  and  the  InaUtutlons  we  created 
were  Indeed  ao  effected. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  Is  tbat  it  was  conceived 
that  these  menaces  were  to  be  remedied  by 
International  co-operation  and  a  network  of 
International    Insututlons.    And    It    was    In 
that   way  that   there  came   Into  being  the 
International   Monetary  Fund  and   the  In- 
ternational Bank,  and  there  was  projected 
the  ni-fated  International  Trade  Antborlty 
and  ao  on  and  so  forth.  Now,  ladles  anti 
gentlemen.  I  shall  be  saying  some  things  this 
evening  which   wui   be  critical   of  some  at 
least  of  those  insutuUons.  But  at  the  outset 
I  would  not  like  there  to  be  any  doubt  at  all 
of  the  admiration  I  have  for  the  major  pro- 
genitors of  those  schemes.  I'm  proud  to  have 
been  part,  to  have  played  a  part— a  humble 
part,  let  me  emphasize— in  that  movement 
of  thought.  The  United  Slates  olSdala  and 
the   United   Kingdom   oOclals   operated    In 
those  days  as  a  band  of  brothers;   and  the 
leadership  of  thought,  I  think— the  leader- 
ship of  men  who  atlll  happen  to  be  with  /Us 
like  Dr.  Bernstein— displayed  a  resource  Anti 
Ingenuity  almost  without  precedent  In  hu- 
man  history.  There  was  an  over-emphasia   I 
fancy.  In  our  thinking  In  those  days  on  the 
economic  factor,  and  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  that  Uter  on.  But  this  Is  one  of  the 
episodes  In  recent  human  history  which  one 
can  contemplate  with  a  certain  degree  of  ad- 
miration and  satisfaction. 

The    third    leading    thought    domlnaUng 
hopes  and  fears  In  those  days  was  the  Id^ 
which  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Wendell  Wllkle 
m   the   Blogau    "One   World",   We   were   all 
dominated  by  the  Ideology  of  complete  In- 
ternationalism. This  took  various  forms    In 
the  first  place.  It  took  the  form  of  the  be- 
lief that   nothing  should   be  done  without 
all-round   coukultatlon   at   glganue   confer- 
ences. I  won't  say  that  that  was  the  only 
thought.  In  practice,  of  course,  very  much 
was  done  on  the   aids.   Most   of   what   was 
achieved  at  Bretton  Woods  had  been  talked 
out  beforehand  by  small  bodies  of  officials 
chiefly    U.S.,    VS..    and    Canadian— Indeed 
apart  from  drafting  detoU,  all  that  was  really 
loft  over  was  the  highly  controversial  ques- 
Uon  of  the  quotas.  But,  there  was  a  certain 
Inhibition  on  any  admlsslQu  that  such  con- 
siUtstlons  took  place.  Everything  a-as  to  be 
above  board:  everything  waa  to  be  condticted 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  repudiation  of  spe- 
cial   alliances   or   special    anxieties.   In   the 
world  of  the  future,  as  It  was  conceived  in 
those  days  In  Washington  and  anuuted  cen- 
ters, the  Nazis  of  course  had  to  be  eliminated 
but  they  were  regarded  as  a  special  evU    the 
last   of   their  kind   In   human  history.'  For 
the  rest.  It  was  assumed  that  general  har- 
mony  would  prevau.  There  might  be  small 


'  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  the  friv- 
olous allusion  was  a  mark  of  tratsmai  af. 
fecUon.  Keynes  bad  a  profound  respect  for 
Hawtrey  and  his  contributions. 
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""•"g"*— the  Rresldent  of  the  United  S'ates 
In  those  days.  It  u  credibly  reported,  assumed 
that   Mr.   Winston   ChurchlU   was   probably 
likely  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  world  peace 
than  Stalin  1  But  If  aU  the  Institutions  didn't 
all  go  so  far  as  CO  give  one  vole  to  each  state 
<Sl   Salvador   on   the   same   footing   as   the 
USSR  and  the  United  States)  as  m  the  A-s- 
sembly  at  U.N.,  the  various  modlAcaUona  of 
tbat  principle  which  took  place  In  the  Puud 
and  In  the  Bank  and  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cu  were  regarded  as  being  a  concession  to 
base  reality.  The  Ideal  of  the  universal  equal- 
ity of  states  was  held  to  be  unimpeachable. 
And  hence,  there  was  a  tendency  In  our 
mluds.  I  am  sure,  to  a  certain  playing  down 
of    the   pofltlcal   factor.  The  Idea  that  the 
world  of  the  future  would  have  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  force  waa  something  that  was 
very  repugnant,  something  which.  If  mcu- 
Uoned  at  all,  was  menUoned  rather  shame- 
facedly.  Economics  .was  to  be  the  key.  The 
root  of  evils  in  the  past  was  held  to  be  eco- 
nomic. I  don't  wish  to  denlgrats  completely 
this  attitude.  Much  subtle  thought  liad  gone 
to  build  It  up  ahd  no  doubt  much  truth  In- 
hered In  much  of  the  analyala.  But  certainly 
there  was  an  over-emphasla,  I  think,  for  In- 
stance, of  this  flxat  conference  which  I  had 
the  privUege  to  attend.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  thought  actually  beUsvod  (I  iwuiy  have 
no  doubt  at  aU  -that  Mr.  Henry  Wallace   for 
instance,  profoundly  bcUeved)    that  If  only 
you  could  bring  it  about  that  the  meml>ers 
of  the  human  race  all  ate  eaough.  you  would 
solve  at  once  not  only  the  probiems  of  con- 
sumption and  producUon  of  food  but  that 
.  aU    the   rest   would   follow  quil«  naturally. 
Perhaps  that  waa  rather  a  comic  turn.  But! 
in  a  aenae  It  does  symbcllBe  ths  frame  of 
mind  which  was  very  prevalent  in  those  days 
Well,  as  we  all  know,  things  haven't  worked 
out  that  way.  There  hare  been  aome  auc- 
ceosea.  not  Lncoafiplcuoua  suooeasea,  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  liuututiona  thus  devised.  But 
theft  have  also  been  great  disappointments 
great  surprises.  Certainly  the  problems  that 
we  are  confronted  with  today  are  problems 
that  we  confront  with  radically  dlXTerant  an- 
ticipation   than    those   which    Inspltvd   the 
framera  of  ths  institutions  Immediately  post- 
war. And,  In  dealing  with  these  problems 
we  and  ourselves  equipped  with  a  set  of  in- 
sututlons which  In  fsct  wc«  devised  wlUi 
expectiUons  radically  dUIerent  from  the  way 
in  which  the  world  has  turned  out  since. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  do  this  evetung,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  la  to  comment  on  time  de- 
velopments. I  want  to.talk  for  a  moment  or 
two  about  the  more  or  less  Immediate  sur- 
prises and  dlslUuslonmenta  which  super- 
vened within  two  or  three  years  after  the 
oonclualou  of  tbe  War:  then  I  want  to  go  on 
and  devote  Uie  greater  part  of  my  talk  to 
the  problems  of  tbe  present  day  and  present 
insutuUons.  Don't  be  dismayed.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  be  exhaustive! 

Let  me  start  with  immediate  dlslUuslon- 
menta, both  economic  and  pollUcal.  On  the 
economic  front  it  was  not  long  before  there 
was  revealed  a  totaj  Inadequacy  of  our  plans 
to  deal  with  the  general  post-War  situation  ' 
Perhaps  the  plans  for  relief  (the  famous 
UNRA  arrangements)  were  well  conceived 
But  BO  far  ns  rehsbllltatlcm  waa  concerned 
the  restoration  to  mor«  or  less  normal  work- 
ing coadltlons  of  the  economies  of  the  West- 
ern world,  there  waa  a  glgsntlc  vacuum 
Trade  wsa  disorganised,  production  was  at 
v»ry  low  levels,  tbe  bnlancr  of  payments  or 
the  European  powers  were  hopelessly  out  of 
equilibrium.  There  via.  In  short,  a  complete 
and  specucuiar  vmdlcaUon  of  the  fiunous 
remark  made  by  Jack  VIner  at  one  of  Harry 
While's  oonrerencea  when,  after  the  prellm- 
luary  ahape  of  the  White  plan  had  been  out- 
llnsd  to  a  scratch  oonfercnce  of  diplomats 
returning  from  Hot  Springs,  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  ahd  he-«d,  'After  the 
War,  I  shall  need  a  bombproof  shelter  and 
you  ore  oiferlng  me  an  tunbrella". 
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Ii  wns  cwtftlnly  not  long  a/ter  the  War 
before  U  became  clear  that  neither  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  nor  the  Inter- 
national Bank  had  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  problemfl  with  which  we  were  then  con- 
fronted. And.  very  wisely,  the  authorities  ol 
thoM  two  institutions  opted  out  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  what  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  put  things  right.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  the  greet  Anglo-Uniied  States  loan 
which  ran  out  so  disaftroitsly  quickly.  That 
was  certainly  partly  our  fault  One  mustu*t 
disguise  the  unfortunate  inftuence  on  the 
rate  of  exhauaflon  of  thnt  fund  of  the  ultra- 
chedp  money  policy  pructised  by  the  United 
Kingdom  government  in  the  yenni  immedi- 
ately after  the  War:  nor  would  I  wish  to  dis- 
guise what  tbe  Germans  would  call  the  step- 
motherly handling  of  the  problems  which 
the  existence  of  the  abnormal  sterling  bal- 
ances ecFntrlbuted  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  loan  which  weu  then  raised  But.  there 
wore  other  Inadequacies.  I  think,  in  thoae  ar- 
rangement*. There  were  inadequate  concep- 
tlona  of  the  volume  of  assistance  which  was 
necesaary  to  put  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe  on  tbetr  feet  again;  and  there  were 
Inadequate  conceptions  of  the  speed  with 
which  It  was  prudent  to  attempt  to  achieve 
complete  convertibility  of  European  cur- 
rencies. In  any  event,  aa  you  all  know.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  U.K.  loan  was  exhausted 
and  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 
were  on  the  point  of  collapse.  They  would 
have  colUpsed  In  fact  if  the  United  Stntes 
hod  not  stepped  in  with  the  Mflrahali  Aid, 
one  of  the  most  imaginative,  one  of  the  most 
generous  gestures  in  history  r?e  often  no- 
ticed that  when  this  Is  said  to  Inhabitants 
of  this  continent,  they  tend  to  repudiate  the 
adjectives  and  argue  that  after  all  it  waa  a 
gesture  that  was  In  their  interest.  Yes.  1 
think  It  waa  in  the  U.S.  interest.  But,  very 
seldom  In  human  history  has  there  been 
such  a  spacious  conception  of  what  the  long- 
term  Interest  of  a  great  power  really  is. 

In  the  sphere  of  politics,  expectations 
proved  equally  Illusory.  Firing  bad  hardly 
ceased  before  President  Stalin — so  much  less 
dangerous  than  Winston  Churchill  f — went 
back  on  everything.  The  co-operation  which 
had  been  expected  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  the  world  added  up  to  less  than  zero.  You 
had  the  eplKxles  of  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  re- 
fusal of  Marshall  Aid  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  countries,  trouble  In 
Greece,  and  so  on  and  no  forth.  I  waa  at  an 
American  university  institution  the  other 
day  and  I  read,  pinned  up  on  the  wall,  a 
statement  by  some  foolish  boy  that  it  was 
"American  stupidity"  that  was  largely  re- 
5pon.slble  for  what  he  called  "the  mythical 
cold  war".  As  I  read  It  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  a  story  of  the  Ehike  of  Wellington. 
You  may  remember  that  the  Duke,  standing 
outsWe  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  some- 
where like  that,  was  accosted  by  a  man  In 
the  street  with  outatrttched  hand  who  said, 
"Mr.  Smith.  I  believe";  and  the  Duke  re- 
plied. "If  you  believe  that,  youll  believe  any- 
thing." As  I  read  this  legend.  I  couldn't  help 
wishing  that  the  youngster  who  wrote  It 
could  have  seen  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  obscene 
feymbol  of  the  division  of  the  world,  with  its 
pathetic  memorials  at  Intervals  to  the  un- 
fortunates, brutally  shot  escaping  from 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

Well.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  tlie  crisis 
which  was  caused  by  the  disaffection  of  the 
Soviets,  again  it  was  your  imagination  and 
your  initiative  which  producei  a  new  solu- 
tion. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  what- 
ever the  delusions  of  the  wartime  plaoualng. 
It  was  the  vision  and  insight  of  Messrs.  Tru- 
man and  Acheson  which  saved  the  Western 
world  from  the  spiritual  and  moral  death 
which  supervenes  wherever  you  have  Com- 
munist domination.  And  I  also  think  that, 
in  creating  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
n'zation.    they    created   the   nucleus    of  an 
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institution  which,  more  Imaginatively  devel- 
oped by  the  Europeans,  could  have  consoli- 
dated peace  in  our  time  and  reduced  most 
world  problems  to  manageable  proportions. 
But  more  about  that  later  on.  So  much  for 
the  short-period  disillusionment. 

I    now   come    to   the   perspectives   of   the 
present   day;    and.  again,   I   will   deal    with 
them  In  the  same  order — economics  first,  and 
politics  later.  Now  hrst  of  all  lot  us  all  admit 
Chat  this  has  been  a  period  of  astonishing 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  the  Western  world, 
even  the  slowest  econdmy.  even  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  enjoyed  a  rise  In  Income  per 
head  at  a  rate  almost  unparalleled  in  earlier 
hlatory.  I  know  that  this  has  not  been  equal- 
led   In   the   so-called    underdeveloped   parts 
of   the   «-or]d.    Not   surprisingly.   I   think.    If 
you  remember  the  fearful,  the  frightening, 
population  explosion  which  has  taken  place 
part  ptusu  with  all  the  dedicated  efforU  to 
raise  the  standards  of  life  iu  those  countries. 
But    I    dont    wish    to    divagate    to    dis- 
cuss    that     problem:     the     Western     world 
Is     the     focus    of    my    remarks    this     eve- 
ning.   It    ha.s    been    a    period    of    growth, 
I    would    say,    but    also    a    period    of    In- 
flation. It  has  been  a  period  In  which   the 
decline    In    the    value    of   money    in   peace- 
time,   as    distinct    from    wartime    inflation, 
has    only    been    paralleled    with    what    took 
place  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies with  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
precious    metals    In    the    New   World.    Now    I 
suppose    we;  should    ask,    "Has    the   growth 
been  duetb  the  InOatlon?".  for  we  must  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  there 
Is  some  Intellectual  support  for  this  point 
or  view.  Not.  perhaps,  much  for  galloping  In- 
flation, although   I   have   heard   excuses   for 
that,   but   rather   for  a  mild   rate   (say  2'j 
to  5  per  cent  per  annum)— I  fancy  that  in 
certain  quarters  of  application  there  is  quite 
a  considerable  body  of  support  which  is  not 
always   surreptitious.    I    remember   a    letter 
to  The  Times  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished younger  economists  in  the  English 
speaking  world,  reproaching,  very  forcefully, 
those  who  poured  cold  water  on  the  move- 
ment   which    In    his   opinion    was   doing   so 
much   to  release  the  springs  of  energy  and 
productivity.  But  I  personally,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, must  confess  that  I  think  that  at- 
titude is  dangerous.  I  don't  deny  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  absence  of  deflation  has  been 
highly  beneflcial;   and  the  extent  to  which 
International    co-operatloo   has    brought    it 
about   that   there   has  been   no  deflation   Is 
certainly  an  Important  gain  which  must  be 
chalked  up  to  luime  extent  to  the  credit  of 
the  international  organizations.  But.  beyond 
that   I   am   certainly   not  prepared  to  go.   I 
wouldn't  deny  for  a  moment  that  inflation 
may  contribute  to  growth.  We  all  know  how. 
for  a  time,  the  forced  saving  which  inflation 
brings  about  may  involve  a  volume  of  real 
investment    greater    than    otherwise    would 
have  been  the  case.  But  the  extent  to  which 
that  can   go  on  for 'any  period  of  time  Is 
surely  limited.  It  has  to  be  unpercetved  in 
order  thSt  it  may  continue  to  be  effective. 
People  find   out— I    would   have   thought   It 
was  unanswerable  today  that  the  high  rates 
of  interest   in   recent   years  are  a  standing 
proof  of  the  fact  that  you  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time  but  you  can't 
fool   all   of   the  people  all   of   the   time    So 
that  U  the  stimulus  of  Inflation  is  to  con- 
tinue year  in  year  out.  it  has  to  be  quicker 
and   quicker.   This   la  surely   bad   In    Itself. 
eventually    upsettmg    even    productive    effi- 
ciency and  In  the  meantime  having  very  bnd 
effects  Indeed  on  distributive  justice  and  on 
public    morals.    In    the    end    I   doubt    If    re- 
sponsible people   would  support   a  high   rate 
of  inflation.  The  trouble  Is  that  smali  rates 
tend  to  build  up  big  ones. 

Now.  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  exL-it- 
Ing  international  institutions  are  quite  in- 
adequate As  I  was  saying  earlier,  the  Fund 
and    the   bank   were   designed   expressly   to 
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RVoid  dpflritlon,  deflation  spreaiflng  rrom  the 
embarrassment  of  some  centres  oX  economic 
activity  In  trouble  wltb  their  balances  ot 
payments  and  for  that  reason  practicing  re- 
strlctlonlat  policies  which  tend — or  might 
tend— to  spread.  But  neither  the  Fund,  nor 
the  Bank,  wns  provided  with  Instruments  for 
restraining  excess  demand  It  Is  perfectly  trtie 
that  Fund  omclDls  may  tell  particular  gov- 
ernments in  difficulty  not  to  Inflate.  But  In 
doing  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  Is  essentially  rclafit'c.  Balance  of  pay- 
ments dlfncultles  are  not  a  phenomenon  of 
general  world  inflation;  they  are  a  byproduct 
of  Inflation  in  one  centre  which  has  got  out 
of  step  with  the  Inflation  elsewhere.  All  that 
you  can  say  of  the  international  Instltuuona 
In  this  respect — that  Is  to  say,  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  avoid  general  mflatlon— aU  that  you 
can  say  Is  that  they  don't  encourage  It.  I 
think  perhaps  that  It  ought  to  be  said,  in  the 
Interest  of  historical  truth,  that  the  proba- 
bility Is  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  founded  on  the  White  plan,  encourages 
Inflation  considerably  leas  than  the  rival  plan, 
which  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  pushed  as 
hard  as  we  could  until  we  realised  that  It 
hadn't  got  a  chance,  the  extremely  Ingenloits 
and  Intellectually  sQmulaUng  Keynes  plan 
for  a  Clearing  Union,  which,  with  Its  virtually 
unlimited  liability  for  the  credltQrs,  would 
probably  m  the  circumstances  which  super- 
vened after  the  War  have  been  distinctly 
more  inflationary  In  Its  effect. 

But  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  so  far  there 
has  been  no  world  crisis  due  to  general  In- 
flation. Our  troubles  in  the  sphere  of  Inter- 
national economic  flnauoe  have  been  the 
troubles  of  the  Ttlattonihipa  of  currencies 
rather  than  their  absolute  level.  And  the 
trouble  here  clearly  ultimately  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  with  the  political  division  of 
the  world,  there  are  different  Independent 
centres  of  money  supplies.  There  la  no  one 
supranational  monetary  authority;  there  is 
no  general  regulator,  no  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  the  Western  world  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  it's  a  mistake  to  argue  il  should  be 
very  sorry  Indeed  if  you  thought  I  was  argu- 
ing) .  that  all  balance  of  payments  dUflcultieij 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  due  to 
positive  local  Inflation,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  have  necessarily  arisen  originally  from 
monetary  Influences.  Clearly,  balance  of  pay- 
ments dlfflcultles  can  arise  on  the  "real"  side 
as  well  as  on  the  monetary  side.  They  can 
arise  from  adverse  changes  in  the  terms  of 
trade,  from  changes  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  or  local  Investment  and  expendlttire. 
and  so  on.  But  It  la  true  that,  i/  there  are  dtf- 
/erent  centres  of  monep  supply  and  the  vari. 
ous  authorities  don't  act  as  if  they  were  part 
o/  a  unltarn  system,  then  balance  of  pay- 
ments dlfflcultles  will  emerge.  In  a  unitary 
system  you  can  have  shifts  In  the  direction  of 
internal  supply  and  demand.  You  can  have 
local  unemployment  and  depression  in  one 
area;  you  can  have  local  inflation  in  another. 
But,  by  definition,  you  do  not  have  dlfflcultles 
of  money  changing,  which  yon  do  have  when 
you  have  more  than  one  centre  of  money 
supply.  That  Is  ultimately  simply  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  money  supply  Is  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty  which  the  polit- 
ical states  of  the  Western  world  have  hith- 
erto not  been  willing  to  surrender. 

Now,  in  deaUng  with  these  problems,  I 
think  It  must  be  said  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  had  a  certain  degnse  of 
success  Looking  back  with  hindsight.  I  per- 
sonally regret  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
the  vast  multiplicity  of  membership,  the  ter- 
rific and  largely  meaningless  conferences,  the 
top-heavy  apparatus  of  consultation  which 
creat«s  dlfflcultles  of  possible  leakage  and 
means  In  the  end  that  most  major  changes 
are  negotiated  «■  the  side  rather  than  In 
open  council.  I  personally  feel,  again  speak- 
ing with  hindsight,  that  It  would  have  beei-, 
belter  If  John  Williams'  plan  had  l}een 
adopted  and  ,the  old  Tripartite  Agreement 
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had  been  lesuacitated  with  auiuble  enlarge- 
ment so  that  the  big  centres  of  money  supply 
.■iumciently  small  in  number  to  be  able  to 
keep  things  pretty  secret,  were  not  only  it 
facto  but  also  dc  yure  in  control  of  the  thing. 
And  I  think  that  you  are  now  gradually  mov- 
ing towards  a  situation  when  It  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  that  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Group  of  Ten  Is  at  once  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dlfflcultles  m  the  constitution  of 
the  IMF  to  which  I  have  been  drawing  at- 
tention, and  perhaps  a  de  facto  solution  of 
the  problem.  But.  having  said  that,  having 
expressed   this  mild   regret   concerning   the 
form   which  this   Institution   took,   I  don't 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  disciplines  in- 
volved m  the  rules  and  reguUtlons  of  the 
Fund,  the  disciplines  involved  In  the  grant 
of  drawing  facilities,  have  meant  an  interna- 
tional state  of  affairs  vastly  stiperlor  to  that 
prevailing  m  the  inter-War  period  and  vastly 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  expected 
to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  some  such  body 
of  rules  and  conditions.  And,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that,  although  I  am  not  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  people 
who  say  that  there  has  been  a  marked  lack  of 
liquidity  In  the  world  at  large  hitherto  <if 
there  bad  been  a  marked  lack  of  liquidity, 
you  would  not  have  had  the  world  Inflation) . 
I  do  welcome  the  forward  looking  statesman- 
ship of  those  connected  with  the  Fund  which 
has  created  greater  elbow  room  for  their  op- 
erations in  the  Institution  of  the  apparatus 
of  Special  Drawing  Rights.  I  think  it  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that,  so  far,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  liquidity.  But  I  do  think  that  It  Is  wise  to 
guard  against  prospective  dlfflcultles  In  that 
respect  In  the  future. 

Now.  perhaps,  ladle-i  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  permit  me  to  deal  with  one  or  two  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  which  are  made  now- 
adays with  regard  to  those  aspects  of  Fund 
policy  which  deal  directly  with  rates  of  ei- 
change.  It  has  become  a  fashion  recently  to 
argue  as  if  the  IMF  stood  for  a  system  of 
rigidly  fixed  rates  of  exchange,  to  argue  as 
If  the  IMF  were  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the 
old  gold  standard  system.  That  Is  a  grave  mis- 
take. The  statutes  of  the  Fund  specifically 
made  provision   for  alterations  of   rates  If 
and  when  a  particular  centre  found  Itself  In 
fundamental  disequilibrium.  And  that,  I  am 
quite  sure,  waa  a  right  and  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
If,  by  reason  of  faulty  policy,  a  centre  has  got 
Itself  Into  a  position  In   which  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium  can  only  be  restored 
by  drastic  deflation  of  Income,  it  Is  far  better 
to  alter  the  rate  of  exchange  than  to  Inflict 
on  the  economy  the  additional  evil  of  defla- 
lon  super-added  to  the  Inflation  which  bad 
preceded  It,  But  the  critics  of  the  Fund  go 
beyond  that  and  argue  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  adjustable  rates  Is  Inadequate.  Now 
on  that  I  think  some  of  the  criticism  goes 
too  tar.  I  dont  contend  for  a  moment  that 
the  present  rules  are  perfect.  It  may  be  that 
the  rules  ought  to  include  provision  permit- 
ting experimental  periods  of  float  as  occurred 
recently  In  the  German  cose  and  Is  alleged 
to  be  occurlng  at  the  present  time  In  Canada 
I  certainly  don't  believe  that  In  this  respect 
human   Ingenuity  Is  exhausted   and  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  like  to  be  standing  here  sug- 
gesting to  you  that  the  limits  of  human  in- 
genuity were  reached  at  Bretton  Woods    I 
would  like  to  say  also  that  I  see  no  Insur- 
mountable dllBculty  In  allowing  particular 
currencies  to  float  for  some  time,  provided 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  system  is  on  a 
more  or  less  stable  basis.  1  think  that  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  damage  which  Is  dona 
by  one  currency  floating  up  and  down  for  a 
bit  Is  not  very  great:  It  may  be  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances   It   Is  the   lesser  of  the 
evils  avadlable.  My  reservation  relates  to  the 
"whole  hogging  "  point  of  view  which  suggests 
that  floating  rates  all  round  would  be  a  su- 
perior aystem.  That.  I  submit,  would  be  In 
fact  an  incredible  addition  to  the  uncertaln- 
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ties  of  trade  and  Investment.  And  I  think  It 
would  be  also  a  probable  additional  condition 
favourable  to  the  persistence  of  InflaUon 

My  own  experience  of  politicians  leads  me 
to  think  that  very  ofteifl  If  they  were  con- 
fronted    with     balance    of    payments    du- 
equlllbrlum    In   a    regime   of   floating   rates 
they  would  say.  "Oh  well,  we'll  let  the  rale 
take  care  of  that";  and  they  wouldn't  pay 
.    even  as  much  attenuon  as  they  do  now  to 
mslntatmng   the   Internal   value  of  money. 
But,   be   that  as  It  may,   my   fundamental 
attitude   to    the   "whole   hogging"    proposi- 
tions of  this  sort  is  more  practical:,  I  Just 
don't  think  the  thing  Is   "on."  Suppose  that 
there    were   some    international    conference 
which    was    persuaded    by    Ingenious    argu- 
ment that   floaung  rates  ail   round  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day  and  that  this  recom- 
mendation   were    put    Into    practice.    What 
would   happen?    I  suggest   that,   within   24 
hours,  most  of  the  weaker  currencies  would 
have  linked  up  to  the  stronger  currencies 
again.   And   within   24   months— probably  a 
much   shorter   period   of   time  than   that — 
the    proprietors    of    the    leading   ourendes 
would  be  meeting,  perhaps  secretly,  to  see 
If   they   couldn't    devise   methods  of   elimi- 
nating this   cause  of  uncertainty  In  Inter- 
national finance.  One  saw  this  sort  of  thing 
happening  In  the  thirties   when   the  main 
rates  Viere   actually   free   to  fluctuate     and 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  bound  to  hap- 
pen again.  So  I  don't  believe  that  floaUng 
all  round  is  a  practical  proposition  for  the 
Western   world   as   It    Is  at  present   consti- 
tuted.   I  can   Indeed   conceive   that  In  aome 
far  distant  future,  if  Europe   were   unified 
on  a  financial,  economic  and  political  basis 
and  If  Europe,  Including  the  United  .King- 
dom, had  a  common  currency,  then  no  very 
great  harm  would  be  done-to  the  economies 
of  the  Western  world  It  the  rate  between 
the  European  bloc  and  Uie  dollar  bloc  were 
rather  more  adjustable  than  It  has  been  In 
the  recent  past   It  might  not  be  necessary. 
But  I  can  conceive  that  In  those  circum- 
stances, arrangements  of  that  sort  wouldn't 
do  much  harm.  But  after  all.  that  Is  living 
very  far  In  n  future  which  may  not  come 
about. 

Now,  coming  back  to  more  Immediate  prob- 
lems, at  the  moment.  In  currency  matters, 
we  are  enjoying  a  certain  lull.  The  pound 
has  been-  de-valued.  'Hie  disequilibrium  In 
the  sterling  balance  of  payments  has  been 
remedied.    The    mark    haa    been    revalued. 
Alarms  and  excursions  regarding  the  price 
of  gold  are  at  an  end  for  the  time  being.  The 
world  Is  virtually  on  a  dollar  standard— on 
a  depreclatmg  dollar  standard,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  Tet  I  can't  believe,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  we  are  senSble  to  be  deceived  by  this 
lull  into  thinking  that  aU  the  problems  are 
at  an  end.  It  could  last  a  long  time  If  you 
In  the  United  States  were  to  right  your  bal- 
ance   of    paj'ments    disequilibrium    pretty 
quickly.  Well,  may  be  thot  will  happen   Let 
us  hope  that  It  does — the  Immense  funda- 
mental strength  of  your  economy  certainly 
would  be  a  JusUflcatlon  for  hopes  that  that 
may  be  so.  But  11  it  doesn't  come  about,  I 
myself   don't   believe   that   the  rest   of   the 
world   will  be  prepared  Indefinitely  to  ac- 
cumulate depreclaung  dollan;   and  If  that 
were  so,  then  some  of  the  alarms  and  excur- 
sions   of    recent    years    would    recommence. 
What   form   they  would  take  Is  frightfully 
dlfflctUt  to  anticipate.  I  suppose  that    from 
your  joint  of  view,  the  most  advantageous 
change  would  take  place  If  there  were  some 
upward  revaluation  aU  ^ound  on  the  part 
of  the  currencies  which  were  strong.  Some 
people  may  hope  that  the  Canadian  action 
Is  an  .anticipation  of  something  which  may 
become  more  general.   But,   appreciation  of 
the  currency  Is  not  particularly  popular  po- 
litically, however  much  sense  It  may  make 
on  a  purely  technical  level.  I  Just  don't  see 
widespread  revaluaUons  of  the  other  main 
currencies  coming  quickly,  eves  If  In  the  end 
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that  proves  to  bt  the  only  way  out  On  the 
other  hand,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing.  It  Is  much  more 
difficult  for  you  to  get  off  the  dollar  sundard 
than  it  u  for  other  people.  I've  heard  it  sug- 
gested la  some  quarters  that  the  ultimate 
solution  (Which  certainly  Isn't  round  the 
comer)  would  be  the  creaUon  of  some  Wott- 
em  International  unit  with  an  mtemauonal 
money— Special  Drawing  Rights  enlarged 
and  consolidated  perhaps-linked  to  gold  and 
an  the  other  currencies  iricfudin;  ihe  dollar 
free  to  adjust  in  terms  of  that  unit  of  ac- 
count. That  may  happen.  But  It  Is  surely 
some  time  ahead.  And  again  one  •wonders 
whether  there  is  enough  political   unity  in 

Sr.,?'"^',?  w  """■  '  """S  "  "«  practicable 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  professional  econ- 
omists now  Hung 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Ume  Is  golne 
on  and  I  wont  detain  you  discussing  thifate 
of  the  ambitious  plans  tor  an  International 
,Trade  Authority  which  were  projected  dur- 
ing the  War  in  discussions  m  which  1  had 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  m  company  with 
friends   at   the   State   Department.   You   all 
know  thnt  these  plans  foundered,  partly  on 
the  opposition  of  special  Interests  m  differ- 
ent countries,  partly  on  the  tact  that  they 
were,  I  now  think,  eventually  top-heavy  and 
overladen  with  rtserves  and  excessive  regula- 
•  tlon.  The  one  good  thing  that  came  out  of  all 
that  Ulk  was  the  successive  rounds  of  seml- 
multllater.il     negoMahona    with    regard     to 
tariff   levels  of   which    the   recent  so-called 
Kennedy-round  Is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample.   The    widespread   clearance   of   trade 
and   Integration  of  world   economies  which 
at    one   Ume    was   hoped    tor    hasn't    taken 
place,  although  many  harmful  barriers  have 
been  removed.  The  only  area  in  which  vi- 
sionary plan.^  of  that  sort  seem  likely  to  be 
fulfilled,  of  course,  is  within   the  Common 
Market— the  philosophy  of  which,  for  good 
or   for   bod.    Is  certainly   radically   different 
from    the    philosophy    which    Inspired    the 
plans  for  the  International  Trade  Authority 
But   now,  before  1  cease  plaguing  vou— 
I  ve  talked  too  long  already— I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  last  or  my  contrasts 
between  wartime  hopes  and  post-war  reali- 
ties:   the   realities   of   the  present   Interna- 
tional political  situation.  I  surely  don't  need 
to   expatlote   long   on   the   profound   disap- 
pointment which  all  thinking  people  must 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
United  Nauons  It  was  founded— certainly  on 
the  United  States'  side— In  sincere  and  ex- 
alted Idealism.  But  it  was  al.so  founded    so 
far  as  the  Assembly  was  concerned,  on   I  am 
sure,    the   quite   untenable   doctrine   of   the 
fundamental    equality   of   states.    I   do   not 
think  that  the  equality  assumed  In  that  doc- 
trine between  San  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  of  America  has  any  basu  whatever  in 
genuine  democraUc  theory;  quite  the  con- 
trary Indeed,  it  Is  extremely  unfair  to  each 
individual  inhabitant  of  the  larger  democ- 
racies whose  proportionate  representation  u 
so  much  smaller.  And"of  course  the  Security 
CouncU   (the  concession  to  reahty),  which 
was  to  put  all  that  right,  has  been  vlrtuaUy 
sterilized  by  the  utter  unwilUngness  of  the 
Communist  powers  to  co-operate.  There  are 
no  inhibitions  in  that  quarter  In  exercising  a 
veto   whenever  any   forward-looking   Initia- 
tive arises.  So  far— let  us  race  it — contrary 
to  wartime  expectations,  the   peace  of  the 
world  has  been  very  largely  maintained  by 
Russian  fear  of  American  power.  No  wonder 
the   young  people  are  anxious  and  disillu- 
sioned. 

After  the  War.  as  I've  said  already,  there 
was  a  very  great  danger  Indeed  of  total 
disintegration  of  the  Western  world  and 
possession  of  the  half  of  It  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  by  the  Russians  occupying, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  right  up  to'  the 
Western  seaboard.  That  was  stopped  by 
American  vision  and  InlUatlve  and  the 
North    AOantlc    Alliance,    But    the "  North 
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Atlantic  Alliance,  although  it  aaved  our 
world,  suffered  sureljr  and  still  suffers  from 
manifold  Imperfections.  First  of  all.  It  !■ 
an  aJUance  only  of  the  Atlantic  powers, 
whereas  In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter If  It  were  an  alliance  of  like-minded  pow- 
ers, whether  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  or 
elsewhere-  Secondly,  tt  concerns  only  the  In- 
terests In  the  Atlantic  area  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  tt 
would  be  fully  effective  only  If  it  concerned 
the  worldwide  Interests  of  the  Atlantic  pow- 
ers whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  In  the  Middle 
East  or  elsewhere.  And  thirdly,  for  this  reason 
partly  and  partly  because  of  lack  of  further 
developments.  It  certainly  has  lacked 
through*ut  any  reality  of  complete  political 
planning.  Ther«  has  been  abundant  military 
planning — some  of  it  extremely  resotircefu) 
and  Ingenious — but  there  Is  no  political  or- 
gajiizauon  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  which  la  comparable  In  any 
way  to  the  organizations  which  prepare  mlll- 
tary  or  even  economic  ^lans.  That,  I  think, 
puts  the  high  contracung  parties  at  a  funda- 
mental disadvantage  ris-a-cis  the  monolithic 
unity  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  In  this 
respect.  I  blame,  to  some  extent,  the  United 
Kingdom  for  not  pushing  this  particular 
point  farther.  I  dont  think  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  backward  in  contributing  sup- 
port to  the  Alliance.  But  certainly  here  was 
a  great  chance  of  consolidating  and  enlarg- 
ing It  which  4can't  help  thinking  that  lack 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
statesmen  missed. 

Well  now,  today  even  the  Alliance,  im- 
perfect though  it  be.  Is  in  danger;  LhU  for 
two  reasons.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the 
failure  0/  a  Europe  which  has  been^estored 
to  prosperity  (and  I  include  the  United  King- 
dom), a  failure  to  assume  a  due  share  of 
the  burden;  on  the  other  side,  there  la  a 
danger  arising  from  a  growing  and  under- 
standable disinclination  on  your  part  to  per- 
petuate the  present  degree  of  involvement. 
The  main  idea  has.  to  some  extent,  lost  Its 
appeal.  There  is  a  falling  apart;  and  In  con- 
sequence the  whole  of  Western  solidarity  la 
In  danger.  What  Is  going  to  happen?  Well. 
I  don't  doubt  that  something  la  going  to 
happen  in  Europe — in  continental  EiU"Ope. 
Whether  tbe  United  Kingdom  is  going  to  go 
In  or  not  Is.  X  think,  still  an  open  question. 
although  it  la  a  very  Important  question  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  [>erhapi3  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  In  time  to  come. 
Western  Europe,  with  or  without  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  emerge  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain Its  frontiers  against  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism until  tbeae  forces — these  Ideologies — 
have  burned  themselves  out,  as  doubtless 
they  will  in  the  next  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  And  I  should  hope  that  in  such  clrcum- 
stancea,  with  the  emergence  of  a  strong 
Western  Europe,  with  or  without  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  very  cotislderable 
amount  of  qtilte  absurd  and  contemptible 
a ntl- Americanism  which  U  knocking  about 
in  some  continental  European  countries — 
particularly  France — there  would  also  be 
enough  good  sense  in  the  Western  world  to 
prevent  friction  between  the  two  great 
branches  thereof.  But  that  time  la  still  far 
off.  And  in  any  case,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
it  la  the  second  best  solution. 

Nc!  Indeed,  you  only  have  to  look  at  the 
main  source*  of  danger  In  the  world  at  the 
moment — In  the  Middle  East  and  In  Asia — to 
realize  that,  whereas  there  is  not  one  world 
in  Wendell  Wllkies  sense.  In  the  sense  of  a 
common  will  to  International  law  and  order 
and  peace  throughout  the  world  population 
as  a  whole,  there  certainly  Is  one  Western 
woTid  interest  in  tb«  sense  of  a  deep  com- 
munity of  Interest,  a  deep  appreheuKion  of 
clanger,  a  deep  necessity  to  creata  arrange- 
ments to  maintain  peace  and  safeguard  ttw 
common  otTiiisatlon  of  the  Wast — th«  only 
cn-ilizalion.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  hitherto 
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which  hat  promUed  hope  and  prngresa  for 
humanUji  ut  Imrge.  Will  that  be  realized?  I 
don't  know.  In  tbe  praeent  at*t«  of  opinion 
on  both  Kidea  of  the  Atlantic.  It  ts  not  eaay 
to  feel  completely  optlmlatlc.  But  If  It  is  not 
realized,  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  tt,  our 
children  face  another  dark  age  or  barborLsin 
and  unfreedom.  Bo.  there  is  very  much  re- 
sponalblllty  for  all  of  us  concerned.  For  us — ■ 
Europeans — on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  avoid  paroohlallam  and  self-deception 
and  tar  you — members  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic— not  to  lose  the  vision  and  self 'ConSdence 
which,  so  far.  In  the  anxious  days  tdnce 
World  War  n,  liave  been  the  main  source  of 
stability  and  progress. 
Tbank  you. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Dr.  PEftucAN.  Mr.  Teo  baa  asked  a  question 
about  what  haa  been  the  experience  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  regard  to  Incomea 
policy,  sometblng  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing In  larger  and  larger  type  in  American 
newspapers  In  the  last  72  hours. 

Lord  RoaatNs.  This  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer.  Tbe  Incomes  policy  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Labour  Oovernment  in  the 
early  days  of  the  economic  crl&la  of  '94  to 
'68  Is.  of  course,  no  longer  In  vogue.  There 
is  a  Price*  and  Incomea  Board  still  in  exist- 
ence. But  any  attempt  to  control,  through 
that  body,  tbe  rise  In  wagea  and  salaries  has, 
for  the  time  being,  been  abandoned;  I  think 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed  exactly  in  the 
old  form.  How  effective  tbe  policy  was  while 
tt  lasted  is,  no  doubt,  a  controversial  mat- 
ter. I  seem  to  remember  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  Jones,  who  la  Chairman  of  the  Prlcea 
and  Incomes  Board,  in  wtilch  he  claimed 
that  the  operations  of  hia  body  had  been 
effective  in  restraining  the  Inflation  by  one 
per  cent  per  annum,  which  Is  pcrbape  not  a 
very  extravagant  claim.  I  have  alao  heard  it 
contended  by  opponents  of  the  policy,  that 
aince  its  abandonment,  the  upward  explo- 
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the  difflcuttlea  will  boll  up  as  soon  as  that.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  poUcy  in  thla  country 
wUl  be  successful  In  reducing  the  dafldts 
which,  after  aU,  arise  to  some  extent  from  the 
burdens  in  the  world  at  large  which  you  have 
shouldered  for  poUtlcal  reasons  and  which 
might  become  diminished  by  changes  in  pol- 
icy and  changes  in  the  International  situa- 
tion. But.  assuming  for  the  moment  that  def- 
icits continue,  then  I  do  aubmlt  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  central  banks  elsewhere  will  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  limit  they  should  set  to 
tbe  continual  accumulation  of  dollar  re- 
serves. That  was  what  I  had  in  mind  and  I 
don't  think  that's  an  entirely  fantastical 
query.  It's  a  query  which  you  will  certainly 
hear  in  many  central  banking  circles  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now.  this  U  a  danger 
which  may  never  occur.  But  It  is  a  danger  to 
which  any  reserve  currency  is  subject  If  that 
reserve  currency  is  not  sustained  by  a  policy 
which  eliminates  unwanted  balance  of  pay- 
rqenta  deficits. 

Dr.  PEaLuAN.  This  is  a  question  to  com- 
ment on  the  growth  of  tbe  Eiu-o-dollar  mar- 
ket from  the  standpoint  of  developments  in 
the  International  balance  of  payments. 

Lord  R0BBIN8.  This  Is  a  very  esoteric  mat- 
ter. On  the  whole.  I  regard  tbe  growtb  of  the 
Euro-dollar  market  as  a  sign  of  health  rather 
than  the  reverse.  It  seenu  to  me  that  It  Hi 
becomes  people  who  believe  In  the  interna- 
tional mobility  of  capital  to  grumble  at  the 
development  of  an  Institution  which,  to 
some  extent,  enables  people  to  evade  national 
restrictions  ouid  restore  a  much  greater  mo- 
bility of  capital  than  otherwise  would  exist. 

Dr.  PxauxAK.  This  la  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  new  economic  history  with 
its  different  sense  of  the  new  economic  his- 
tory— this  Is  the  new  left  economic  hlstor>', 
I  suppose. 

Lord  RoBBiNsr  I  don't  know  quite  what  to 
say.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  comment  on  the 
history    of    Internal    policy    in    the   United 


slon  of  wage   r«tes   haa   been  greater   thaff^  States.  This  Is  a  matter  on  which  I  want 


would  have  been  the  case  had  the  trade 
unions  not  felt  so  suppressed  while  the 
policy  was  In  active  operation.  Tve  alao 
seen  it  contended  by  highly  qualified  per- 
sons— no  leas  a  person  than  Professor  Lip- 
aey  hoa  taken  this  line — that  it  may  be  that. 
If  you  set  a  certain  norm  which  is  to  be  the 
guideline  of  action  in  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  that  sort,  that  It  meona  that  the  rate  rise 
Is  rather  greater  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case  becAuee  some  people,  so  to  speak, 
perk  up  their  ears  and  say.  "Well,  If  the 
other  chaps  are  going  up  to  that,  we  must 
go  there  too."  My  own  Jirdgmeot  Is  that  th« 
great  inflationary  problems  of  our  time  ar« 
not  to  be  aolvtKl,  in  the  flnal  analysis,  by 
devices  of  this  sort.  I  oan  conceive  that  tem- 
porary wage  freeze*  or  wage  ceilings  may  be 
neceseary  in  certain  emergencies.  I  shouldn^ 
rush  to  advocate  them.  But  I  can  ooncein 
that  qualified  persons  may  take  that  point  of 
view.  I  and  tt  much  harder  to  conceive  that 
attempts,  year  In  year  out,  to  regulate  from 
the  centre  the  relationship  between  rates  of 
pay  in  different  occupations  are  likely  to 
prove  p«7nanently  viable.  Certainly  in  my 
country  they  encountered  the  atronge«t 
realatance  from  crganized  labour.  Indeed,  It 
was  that  resistance,  which  you  must  realize 
is  not  the  resistance  of  the  extreme  left  at 
all  but  rather  the  resistance  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  caused  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  thla  policy  a  few 
months  ago. 

Dr.  PcBLscAN.  This  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  summarise.  I  think  you  all  heard  it  pretty 
well.  I  think  the  essence  of  it  la,  "Con  you 
summarize  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems of  various  countriea  outside  of  using  the 
United  States  as  the  basic  International  me- 
dium? 

Lord  RoBBurs.  I  didn't  wlah  to  express  un- 
due apprehension  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
tn  the  next  few  montha  bcc«usa  I  don't  think 


to  learn  rather  than  to  pronounce.  Speaking 
as  a  British  citizen,  I  muat  say  that  noth- 
ing that  has  been  wTltten  In  recent  years 
shake*  my  conviction  that  the  international 
policy  pursued  by  President  Truman  was 
absolutely  lundamental  in  restoring  econom- 
ic poUtlcal  itablllty  to  the  WcsUru  world. 
Whatever  the  verdict  on  President  Truman's 
domestic  policy.  I  feel  sure  that  be  will  go 
down  in  history  as  having  presided  over  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  economies  which 
were  on  the  point  of  collapse  and  of  having, 
at  the  Instigations  no  doubt  of  expert  ad- 
vtaen  like  Mr.  Acbeson,  created  the  appara- 
tus which  said  to  the  tidea  of  Rusalao  In- 
fluence which  flooded  throughout  Western 
Europe,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further."  That,  In  my  Judgment  (I  may  be 
wrong)  was  of  ineatlmable  benefit  to  the 
Western  world  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Pzai.MAN.  I  dont  know  If  all  of  you 
heard  Professor  Bronfenbrenner'a  question. 
He  asked  simply  what  Lord  Robblna'  reac- 
tion would  be  to  the  United  States  turning 
to  a  much  greater  reliance  upon  proteetlon- 
1am,  a  point  of  view  not  unknown  In  this 
part  of  the  state. 

Lord  RoBBUtB.  Who  am  I  to  tell  you  what 
you  should  do?  I  certainly  know  that  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  and,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  rest  of  we  world,  X  should 
feel  that  such  change  of  policy  was  unfor- 
tunate for  us  and  since  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  turning  away  from  high 
protectionism  has  had  such  monlfeatly  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  generrf  volume  of  world 
trade.  I  frankly  would  be  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive tf  that  movement  were  to  go  very 
far.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  say  morq  than 
that. 

Dr.  PxaLMAR.  The  general  question  relates 
to  the  emphasis  on  future  kinds  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations—multi-lateral  negotiattooB,  gen- 
eral trade  agreements  and  tbe  like. 
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lord  RoBSiNB.  I  think  It's  dUDcuIt  to  say 
I  fancy  that  in  the  next  few  years  most  go- 
ings on  In  that  area  will  be  dominated  by 
what  is  happening  in  the  Common  Market 
Certainly  in  the  months  Immediately  ahead 
the  question  whether  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
going  to  be  absorbed  In  that  area  with  pol- 
icies tending  towards  local  freedom  of  trude 
within  its  boundaries,  will  be  a  dominating 
consideration  In  many  adjacent  parts  of  the 
world.  But  Whether  that  takes  place  or  not 
the  Common  Market  will  probably  go  on  and 
the  futtire  policy  of  the  Common  Market  in 
regard  to  Its  external  barriers  will,  i  think, 
be  a  major  If  not  a  dominating  consideration 
determining  international  trade  policy  any- 
where.  Here   you   are  dealing  with   a  move- 
ment which  15  only  just  gettlgg  under  way 
and  which  I  think  haa  now  acquired  sufficient 
momentum  to  go  considerably  further  Now 
one  asks  oneself  whether  in  the  end  the  In- 
fluence of  that  Is  going  to  be  beneflcUl  to 
world  trade  outside  that  area  or  not.  I  dont 
know.  Something  certainly  wlU  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Common  Market  succeed  In  mitigating  the 
influence  of  their  agricultural  constituents 
I  well  remember,  at  a  discussion  of  the  of- 
ficial reconstruction  committee  in  Whitehall 
round  about  1943-M.  Maynard  Keynes  turn- 
ing to  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  saying  to  him  with  a 
sweet  smile,   "All   agricultural   departmenu 
all  over  the  world  are  a  racket,  aren't  they?" 
Dr.  Peslhan.  The  question  Is -simply  this; 
U   Lord    Robblns   does   not    think   that   the 
United  States  will  be  successful  in  turning 
around  lu  inflaUonary  problem,  and  by  that 
I  presume  what  you  mean  Is  reducing  the  rate 
of   inflation   to  somewhat   less   than  It  has 
been,  what  should  it  do? 

Lord  RoBBiNs,  I  really  dont  feel  competent 
to  answer  that  question  at  all.  Tou  musl  ask 
Profeteor  Friedman  or  Professor  Samuelson 
accofdlng  to  your  fancy. 

Dr.  Peklman.  I  am  going  to  call  the  official 
questioning  period  to  an  end  I  would  end  It 
however,  with  one  very  small  observation  In 
one  of  his  relatively  unknown  essays 
Lafayette  observed  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  about,  not  when  conditions  had 
gotten  very  bad— on  the  contrary,  things  were 
getting  better— but  the  French  Revolution 
came  about,  he  said,  when  the  French  gov- 
erning community— what  he  called  the  ruling 
class — lo-st  confidence  in  Its  capacity  to  gov- 
ern. I  think  one  of  the  very  attractive  ele- 
menu  of  this  evening's  splendid  speech  has 
been  a  review  of  what  the  United  States  has 
achieved  and  a  sort  of  reinforcement  of  the 
convictions  that  problems  are  soluble  and 
that  the  United  States'  record  Is  not  simply 
a  question  of  the  kind  of  activities  which 
lead  to  signs  on  waUs  such  a.>s  'All  Tanks 
go  home"  and  the  like.  And  for  that  I  think 
we  are  very  much  indebted  to  Lord  Robbtns' 
m  any  case,  I  personally,  feel  very  n.uch 
cheered  by  the  speech  tonight. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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senior  citizens,  such  as  Ls  operated  by  tlie 
Boston  Comijiission  on  Affairs  of  the  El- 
derly under  contract  with  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

This  unique  program  in  Boston  has  for 
2  years  demonstrated  the  valuable  con- 
tribution that  the  low-income  elderly  can 
provide  the  community.  Senior  aides 
improve  their  own  impoverished  lives  by 
earning  $2.15  per  hour  for  a  20-hour 
week.  The  62  aides  enrolled  in  the  Boe- 
ton  project  have  proiided  manv  needed 
services  for  the  city,  with  their  a.ssign- 
ments  in  the  Veterans  services  depart- 
ments, the  health  and  hospital  depart- 
ment, and  the  educational  services  One 
of  their  most  notable  involvements  has 
been  with  the  Office  of  Public  Senice 
and  the  neighborhood  service  centers  In 
each,  specialized  cases  and  problems  in- 
voh-ing  medicaid,  medicare,  housing,  and 
social  services,  are  sought  and  serviced 
with  the  direct  assistance  of  the  aides 
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to  pay  57Vi#  a  yard  for  cloth  pim  frtlght— 
2<  p«r  yard.  The  cloth  alone  comes  to  »1 1  00 
per  dozen. 

I  ask  you  to  have  our  economic  and  engi- 
neering experts  to  llgura'how  we  can  com- 
pete  and  make  some  pront.  Are  we  all  beading 
for  the  welfare  line? 

Why  not  put  a  high  tarrlir  on  Unporu  and 
give  It  back  to  the  workers  of  those  natlona 
no  that  they  can  buy  what  they  produce 
and  some  of  our  products. 

rm  writing  to  you  as  our  represenutlve 
In  Washington  to  pleaae  come  and  explom  I 
to  these  employees  why  we  are  farced  out 
of  business.  Please  do  not  teU  us  that  yon 
win  retrain  or  relocate  us.  We  love  It  here 
and  want  to  work  here.  This  la  our  home. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fked  LisTom. 


RACLU,  "SOLtmONS"  IN 
ZANZIBAR 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TRADE  ACT  OP 
1970 


MANPOWER  BILL  AIDSTItE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TBE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uondav,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  1  am  Indeed  glad  that  the  man- 
power biU  which  the  House  passed  on 
November  17  will  permit  the  continu- 
ance—and hopefully  the  extension  and 
expansion— of  the  community  service 
employment    program    for    low-income 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1970,  the  Hoaw  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  passed  the  Trade  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  protection 
for  American  industries  harmed  by  im- 
ports. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  graphically  depicted  by  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Pred  Listorti,  one  of 
my  constituents  who  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts,  pajamas,  sports- 
wear, and  underwear  lor  boys.  I  insert 
this  letter  into  the  Conoressionai 
Recobd  and  commend  it  to  tlie  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Savaoa  Baos.,  iNc , 
New,  Yark,  NY.,  August  IS    1170 
The  Honorable  Oborce  Ooodumg, 
The  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conokesshan  GooDLmc:  I  wrote  to 
you  about  a  year  ago  that  the  government 
should  do  something  to  cheek  the  Influx  of 
shlru.  pajamas,  etc.  from  our  so-called 
friendly  AslaUc  nations.  Laborers  there  work 
for  3f  to  l7f  per  hour,  14  hours  per  day 
and  28  days  per  month.  While  It  Is  hard 
enough  to  compote  with  non-union  shops 
and  European  labor.  It  Is  Impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  Asiatic  labor. 

Congress  means  weu  by  helping  those  na- 
tions by  trade:  but.  at  what  price?  Savada 
Bros.,  Inc.  has  been  In  the  boys  shirt  and 
pajama  business  for  over  sixty  years  I  have 
been  managing  the  Glen  Rock  plant,  namely 
Olenrow,  Inc.,  for  the  last  twenty  years  Last 
Monday  evening  Mr.  Savada  called  me  to 
Inform  me  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  him  to 
continue  to  stjiy  In  business  and  loose  money 
therefore,  he  wU!  phase  out  the  pajama  busll 
neas  within  the  next  two  to  four  weeka  la 
this  the  price  we  must  pay? 

The  government  seems  to  support  or  sub- 
sidize most  business.  I  believe  they  even  help 
to  pay  tor  the  cotton  sold  to  Japan  The? 
in  turn  seU  shirts  delivered  In  San  Princlsco 
for  tia.oo  per  doEen.  Why?  We,  the  tax- 
poyers  that  support  all  this  giveaway    have 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  Zanzibar  has  now 
come  up  with  a  revoluUonary  solution  -m 
racial  tensions  long  existing  between  the 
black  majority  and  the  Arab-Asian  mi- 
nority—to abolish  the  racial  differences 
through -forced  mixed  marriages. 

The  initial  experimenUOon  in  the 
"pleasures"  of  race  mixing  marriages 
have  been  reserved  to  black  party  ofli-  ' 
cials  with  four  young  girls  of  Persian 
descent  being  coerced  into  the  marriages 
Reportedly  the  Arab  parents  of  the 
young  girls  have  not  yet  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  "Utopian"  soluuons  of  com- 
munism and  dared  object  to  the  forceful 
marriages  of  their  daughters  to  the  new 
red-black  arUtocracy.  The  objectmg 
fathers  were  in  turn  prompOy  sentenced 
to  Jail  for  a  year  and  given  24  lashes 
each,  for  interfering  in  the  power  of 
the  state  over  the  marriages.  It  is  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  punishment  is  in  store 
for  the  mothers  who  refused  to  order  the 
daughters  to  submit  in  order  to  consum- 
mate the  marriages. 

The  head  Communist  of  Zanzibar 
Sheikh  Kanime,  catmot  imderstand  why 
his  new  integraOon-by-marriage  pro- 
gram should  meet  with  any  objection  So 
bitter  Is  Karurae  that  he  has  even 
threatened  to  ban  the  Mau  Mau  news- 
paper fromnelghborlng  Kenya  if  It  does 
not  stop  "irresponsible"  opposition 
Rather,  he  feels  the  world  should  recom- 
mend mixed  marriages  as  a  way  to  over- 
come racial  differences.  Perhaps  even  a 
U.N.-approved  method  to  solve  apart- 
held — with  economic  sanctions  against 
parents  who  protest. 

It  wlU  be  interesting  indeed,  to  follow 
the  marriage  experiment  in  Tanzania  as 
a  solution  to  the  race  differences.  Who 
can  say  but  what  the  next  extremist 
approach  by  the  civil  rights-radical-lib- 
erals of  our  country  may  be  to  seek  to 
amend  the  present  civil  rights  bill  so  as 
to  outlaw  legal  marriage  between  any 
two  people  of  the  same  race,  creed  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

I  Include  several  related  newscllpplngs 
in  the  Reooso: 
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(Ptvm  tha  WaAhln^ton  Post,  Not.  8.   19701 
ZAtf^SBAs   Tkics    Tomcat    MAJutiAcca 

(B;  Stanley  MeUIer) 
Dai  bs  Saxjum.  Tahtzania.— ZanzlbAr.  the 
IndlMi  Ocean's  exoUc  spice  Island  of  legend 
and  literature,  in  reality  boa  long  festered 
Kiih  racial  tensions  between  lis  ruling  black 
majorUy  and  its  Arab  and  A<ilan  minorities. 
Today  it  Is  the  scene  of  a  state  experiment 
in  integration  through  enforced  mixed  mar- 
riages, twinging  shock  and  outrage  to  main- 
land Tanxanla.  its  senior  partner  in  the  re- 
public to  which  It  was  united  In  IDM. 

Most  recently,  four  young  girls  of  Persian 
descent — 14  to  20  years  old — were  forced  Into 
marriage  with  Afrlcap  offlclsJs,  and  their 
fathers  and  seven  other  men  were  Jailed 
for  protesting. 

That  was  but  the  latest  embarras.'iment  to 
the  dominant  mainland  from  the  Island  some 
30  miles  offshore. 

It  exposed  once  again  the  difficulty  facing 
President  JuUua  Nyerere  in  asserting  his 
authority  add  influence  on  the  Insular  por- 
tion of  his  republic. 

Late  last  week,  either  his  authority  or  the 
mainland's  angry  resentment  seemed  to  be 
having  a  belated  effect.  The  11  Persian  men 
were  released. 

When  the  "brides"  did  not  show  up  at 
home  that  night,  however,  the  men  protested 
to  the  goverdment  and  demanded  they  be 
locked  up  again  U  the  girls  were  not  re- 
turned. 

Sbelk  Abeid  A.  Karume,  head  of  the  Zan- 
zibar Revolutionary  Council,  told  a  mass 
rally  he  was  surprised  to  hear  people  on  the 
outside  shonilng  about  what  was  going  on. 
Be  said  he  teould  not  obey  orders  from  any- 
where else,  and  added  that  Zanzibar  citisens 
should  welcome  mixed  marriages  as  a  way 
to  end  racial  differences. 

Since  the  union  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzl> 
bar  into  Tanzania.  Nyerere.  in  theory,  has 
been  president  of  both.  But  actually  Zanzi- 
bar does  pretty  much  as  It  pleases. 

Doing  as  it  likes.  Zanzibar  has  become  a 
frightening,  bizarre  Island,  ruled  by  the  au- 
thoritarian whim  of  a  black  revolutionary 
council  that  Is  largely  unichooled  and  ob- 
viously resentful  over  centuries  of  Arab  and 
Asian  domination.  Since  the  Africans  over- 
threw the  Arab  sultan  in  1964.  the  tables 
have  turned  In  a  cruel  and  vengeful  way. 

Last  May.  Karume  proposed  marriage  In 
turn  to  four  young  girls  of  the  Persian  Ith- 
nasherl  Moslem  sect.  When  each  girl  refused. 
KArume  became  so  enraged  that  he  put  their 
fathers  and  other  male  relatives  in  Jail. 

But  President  Nyerere  flew  to  the  Island 
and  evidently  persuaded  Karume  he  had  gone 
too  far.  The  Persian  men  were  released,  and 
for  a  while,  Nyerere's  rule  of  reason  pre- 
vailed on  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages. 

On   Sunday.    Sept.   6,    however,   the    four 
Persian  Ithanshert  girls  were  taken  forcibly 
from  their  hcnnes  and  married  to  four  Afrl* 
can  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Council, 
who  ranged  in  age  from  48  to  53. 
The  fathers  and  other  male  relatives  of 
_the  girls  tried  to  stop  the  ceremonies.  They 
"shouted  verses  from  the  Koran  that  a  mar- 
riage consummated  without  a  girl's  consent 
was  rape  and  that  a  Moslem  marriage  waa 
not  legal  without  the  consent  of  the  girl. 

But  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil, who  was  acting  as  a  Moeiem  Kadhl 
(priest),  performed  the  ceremonies  anyway. 
According  to  reports  reaching  Des  ee  Sa- 
laam., the  mothers  of  the  girls  were  told  the 
next  day  that  the  girls  had  refused  sexual 
relations  with  their  husbands.  The  mothers 
were  told  to  order  the  girls  to  consummate 
the  marrlagee.  but  the  mothers  refused. 

A  day  later,  tha  fathers  and  other  male 
relatives' of  the  brides  were  brought  to  Zan- 
Klbar  People's  Court  and  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  prison  and  24  strokes  of  a  cane  each,  for 
trying  to  atop  the  marriages.  The  11  men 
included  an  80-year-old  and  a  70-year-old. 
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[From   the   London   Times,   Oct.    23,    1970J 

Tanzania  Tkxkat  of  Ckksohshcp  on 

Bams  Repobts 

The  East  African  Standard,  which  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign  against  forced 
marrlagee  In  Zansibar.  has  been  warned  that 
Its  circulation  wUl  be  banned  in  Tanzania 
If  Its  treatment  of  the  affair  does  not  change. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Nairobi  new8pi4>er 
yesterday,  Mr.  Makame,  the  Tanzantan  Min- 
ister of  Information,  said  the  Government 
considered  the  newspaper's  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  "mendacious  and  irresponsible'* 
and  contrary  to  the  policy  of  good  neigh- 
bourliness. 

The  telegram,  which  was  broadcast  by  Dar 
es  Salaam  Radio,  added  that  to  discuss  Is- 
sues and  policies  was  one  thing  and  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  personal  vlltflcation  of 
leaders  was  another.  If  the  newspaper  per- 
sisted in  treating  the  subject  In  this  man- 
ner the  Government  would  have  no  opUon 
but  to  ban  it. 

On  Tuesday  the  new5p^}er  gave  promi- 
nence to  two  young  women  reported  to  have 
been  married  to  Shaikh  Abeid  Karume,  the 
Zanibar  Head  of  Government  and  Tanzanlan 
First  Vice-President. 
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MOSS  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  cAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  2970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Au- 
gtist,  I  mailed  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents  and  approximately 
15,000  persona  responded.  The  question- 
naire contained  22  questions  ranging 
from  consumer  protection  and  foreign 
afTairs  to  gun  control  and  welfare. 

Results  show  pollution,  crime.  Infla- 
tion, the  Indochina  war.  and  drug 
abuse — in  that  order — as  the  five  issues 
of  greatest  concern  to  the  residents  of 
the  Sacramento  County.  Calif.,  area. 

The  questionnaires  were  tabulated  by 
computer  which  designated  the  response, 
sex  of  the  respondent,  age  group,  educa- 
tion level,  family  income,  and  political 
party  voting  preference  in  the  1968  gen- 
eral election. 

In  assessing  the  national  issu'&s.  re- 
spondents in  age  groups  18  to  50  were 
in  agreement  on  the  priority  problems, 
but  respondents  age  51  and  over  listed 
crime  and  Inflation  as  the  most  vital 
concerns  of  our  time. 

As  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  In- 
seriing  the  list  of  the  questions  I  asked 
and  the  resiUts: 

Moss  QnasnoNNAiKx  REstTLxa 

1.  As  a  consumer,  do  you  feel  the  govern- 
ment should  require  producers  to: 

(a)  clearly  date  the  paclcaglng  of  perish- 
able goods  (38  percent) ; 

(b)  clearly  list  the  price  per  unit  (per  oz., 
etc.)  on  packaged  goods  (34  percent); 

(c)  guarantee  prompt  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  goods  covered  by  ^(tarrantles  (38  per- 
cent) : 

(d)  maintain  warranties  on  prodacts  for  at 
least  one  year  ( 19  percent) . 

3.  Given  Increasing  InOatlon  and  unem- 
ployment, would  you  favor: 

(a)  decreasing  federal  spending  (37.8  per- 
cent): 

(b)  raising  federal  taxes  (4.0  percent); 

(c)  Imposing  federal  price  ah(kwage  con- 
trols (33.8  percent); 


(d)  negotiate  price  and  wage  guidelines 
with  business  and  labor  (35.8  percent); 

(e)  reinstltute  credit  controls  requiring 
larger  down  payments  and  shorter  periods 
In  which  to  repay  (18.9  percent). 

3.  The  congestion  In  our  cities  is  a  serious 
problem.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  providing  federal  highway  funds  for 
mass  transit  systems  (28.1  percent) ; 

(b)  direct  subsidies  to  local  transit  au- 
thorities (13.1  percent): 

(c)  the  use  of  exuting  railroad  rlghu  of 
way  for  intercity  rapid  transit  (33.1  percent) ; 

(d)  encouragement  of  population  redis- 
tribution by  planning  economic  and  employ- 
ment incentives  away  from  city  center*  (36.6 
percent). 

4.  E>o  you  favor  legislation  to  prohibit  all 
vehicles  which  cannot  meet  pollutlOQ  stand- 
ards? Indicate  by  (y)  or  (n). 

Yes.  13  percent; 
No.  87  percent. 

5.  Which  do  you  feel  is  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  crime  problem; 

(a)  federal  subsidies  to  Increase  the  size 
and  quality  of  local  police  forces  (15.6  per- 
cent): 

(b)  tougher  Judges  and  harsher  prison 
aentenoes  (21.4 percent): 

(c)  federal  funds  for  Improving  the  prison 
systems  to  make  them  more  rehabilitative 
(31  percent): 

(d)  request  more  federal  funds  for  com- 
munity action  in  designated  poverty  and  high 
crime  areas  (19J  percent); 

(e)  more  couru  and  Judges  in  order  to  en- 
sure a  speedy   trial    (33  percent). 

6.  The  present  state  and  federal  drug  laws 
appear  Inadequate.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  reducing  penalties  for  users  and  In- 
creasing penalties  for  sellers  (41.3  percent): 

(b)  reducing  penalties  for  marijuana  only 
(14  percent); 

(c)  more  extensive  educatl^fi  about  drugs 
in  our  schools  (45  percent). 

7.  Given  the  growing  necessity  for  educa- 
tional facilities,  do  you  favor  increasing  fed- 
eral funds  to: 

(a)  elementsjy  schools  (38  percent) ; 
(bt  secondary  schools  (24  4  percent): 

(c)  vocational  schools  (30.2  percent) ; 

(d)  colleges  and  universities  (9.1  percentt; 

(e)  all  the  above  (18.1  percent). 

8.  In  the  interest  of  our  senior  citizens,  do 
you  favor: 

(a)  the  present  social  security  system  with 
cost  of  living  raises  (48  percent): 

(b)  extended  federal  services  for  the  aged 
(housing,  transportation,  etc.)    (31  percent); 

(c)  federal  aid  to  convalescent  hospltali 
and  other  health  facilities  (31  percent).        ^ 

9.  Concerning  the  workings  of  Congress: 
(a)  should  Congressional  Committee  lead- 
ership be  based  on  ability  rather  than  se- 
niority (43.8  percent) : 

(b)  should  a  mandatory  retirement  age  be 
established  for  Members  of  Congress  (33.9 
percent) ; 

(c)  should  terms  of  Congressmen  be  ex- 
tended from  two  to  four  years  (33.3  percent). 

10.  If  "Vletnamlzation"  of  the  war  turns 
out  Huccessfully,  would  you  favor  the  follow- 
ing U.S.  actions:  *  ^  ,v 

(a)  continued  air  and  artillery  support^ror 
the  South  Vietnamese   (16,4  percent)  > 

(b)  keep  advisers  and  training  bases  in 
Vietnam   (23.4  percent^ 

(c)  hire  soldiers  of  various  nations  to  fight 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  (6.4  percent); 

(d)  keep  U.S.  special  fbrces  in  the  area 
(10.5  percent): 

(e)  no  further  military  support  (43.1  per- 
cent). 

11.  Should  foreign  military  aid  and  defmue 
spending  be :  . 

<a)   decreased  (81.8  percent);  / 

(b)  Increased  (5.fi  percent); 

(c)  remain  the  same  (13.6  percent). 

13.  Do  yon  feel  In  our  relation  with  Red 
China  we  should: 
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(a)  recognize  tted  ChlBBOfficlaUy  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation  (34.4  peroenL); 

(b)  admit  Red  China  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions |30  percent); 

(c)  continue  current  policy  of  limited 
trade  of  non-itrate^c  goods  (20.s  percent): 

(d)  contlnnie  current  poli<*y  (for  past  14 
>-*ar9)  of  limited  recognition  through  talks 
ut  Warsaw  (15  percent). 

13.  Concerning  labor  problems,  which 
Would  you  favor : 

(u)  cooipulaory  and  binding  arbitration 
(33.3  percentt: 

(b)  Qatloiiul  labor  negotiations  court 
(32.4  percent): 

•  (c)  B-.rengthen  and  continue  the  present 
chnnnel-i  for  labor  negotiations  134.3  per- 
cent). 

14.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Piv&ldent's 
plan  to  provide  a  minimum  siuiual  Income 
of  M600  for  a  famDy  of  four  per  year; 

(a)  the  plan  is  grossly  inadequate  to  meet 
even  the  minimum  needs  of  the  poor  (32  per- 
cent) : 

(b)  the  plan  oflcrs  stifllclent  reform  to  the 
present  welfare  sy.«tem   (13  peror- 1 1 : 

(c)  the  plan  is  a  sLtrt  but  It  will  beve 
to  be  expanded  (34  percent): 

(d)  tlje  plan  is  too  expensive  aud  un- 
necessary  (21   percent). 

15.  Our  draft  or  Selective  System  should: 
(alcontlnue  wiih  the  present  luitery  sys- 
tem (23.5  percent): 

(b)  l-e  abolished  rpr  a  voluiitecr  army  (45 
percent): 

(c)  be  changed  to  an  Mlternatlve  national 
service,  not  neceKsarDy  jn  the  military  (33 
percent). 

16.  Which  of  these  measurts  would  you 
favor  for  family  planning: 

(a)  no  governmental  intervention  lis  oer-  , 
cent);  ^ 

(b)  liberntiBlng  abort'on  Ir.ws  (27  nor- 
cent);  *^ 

(c)  t-nx  Incentives  for  limiting  si«  (26 
percent) ; 

(d)  distribution  of  contraceptive  devices 
by  commnntLy  aiiencles  (18  percent*: 

(e)  federal  a.«slstance  for  eci'icarion  about 
birth  control   (17  percent). 

17.  V/.iter    polluUon    Is    sn    ever    growing 
problem.  Do  you  feel  control  is  best  left  to- 
la) the  Slates  rather  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (IS.l  percent); 

(b)  the  indiisirlca  whose  products  or  pro- 
duction methods  are  contributing  to  pollu- 
tion 15.9  percent); 

(c)  strict  federal  control  aud  standa'rds 
(74.S  percent); 

(d|   local  government  (4  4  percent). 

18.  Concerning  gun  control  legislation  do 
you  feel ; 

(a)  strcjigthening  gun  control  Infringes 
Upon  the  individuiils  rights  (28  percent); 

(b)  strengthening  gun  control  le-Wcns 
crime  (38  percent); 

(c>  gun  control  tias  no  effect  Qn.thAcrimc 
rate  (34  percent) .  ^^ 

19.  Given  the  deterloraUon  of  the  railroad 
p.isKenger  service,  what  do  vou  feel  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do? 

(a»  create  a  public  eorporatiou  to  operate 
the  service  ( 43  percent  i ; 

(b)  leave  the  solution  to  private  compa. 
nics  ( 32  percent ) ;  , 

(c)  assure  some  alternate  means  of  credit 
for  the  companies  such  as  a  federal  credit 
corporation  (9.2  percent); 

(d)  subsidize  operaUon  and  improvement 
(16  percent). 

20.  Concerning  the  Middle  Fast  situation 
which  would  you  favor: ' 

(ul  Eelllng  fighter  planes  to  Israel  (17  per- 
cent): 

(b)  insistence  on  direct  talks  between 
Ir--fael  and  Arab  states  (29.4  percent); 

(c)  Joint  U  S.-Russiai)  peace  settlement  to 
ensure  a  lasting  peace  (2S-5  percent): 

(d)  stop  all  sales  6t  anus  to  the  area  and 
demand  negotiations  (23  9  p^cent). 

; 
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21.  Regarding  non-military  foreign  aid 
would  you  prefer  one  of  the  below: 

(a)  continue  present  level  of  •1635  bil- 
lion (6.4  percent); 

(b)  distribute  it  through  the  United  Na- 
tions (17.3  percent): 

(c)  concentrate  on  developing  nations 
which  show  promise  in  leadership  and  eco- 
nomics (30.4  percent); 

(d)  reduce  the  program  (46  percent). 

22.  What  do  you  feel  tLe  national  prloriUes 
should  be  as  far  as  attacking  the  various 
problems  in  our  country?  Please  number  i 
ihrough   5. 

*a)  consumer  prot-retion. 

( h )   crime  ( 2 )  . 

ic)  drug  abuse  iS). 

(d^i    fa-nulyplanolug  (9). 

ie>    housing  fihortige  (11). 

'  t)   Indochina  vcs  (4), 

(K)    Infiftiion  (3). 

lb)   Middle  Ea^t  situation  (16). 

II)    pollution  and  ecology  (I) 

•  jt  racial  strife  (6). 

<  k )   space  exploraUon  ( 12 ) . 

i!|   8t\ident  unrest  (III.  ' 

irn)   welfare  (7). 
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SHEPHKRD    WATCHING    OVKB    HI3 
FLOCK 


HON.  JOSEPil  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANU 
I!<   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPP SSE.ITAT IVES 

Monday.  November  23.  IS70 
Mr.   GAYDOS.    Mr.   Speaker,   tradl- 
tionaUy  the  role  of  a   pastoral  clergy- 
man is  comoa.ed  to  tl-.at  of  a  shepherd 
watching  over   his    flock.   Occasionally 
however,   one   finds  a   member  of   the 
clergj-  who.  almost  In  spite  of  himself 
•  exc.-cl.-5?s  an  inflirnoc  that  extends  fai 
Ijeyond  the  limits  of  his  particular  con- 
gregation. I  Kould  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  .'uch  a  man— the 
■  Rcv-^rend    Monslgnor    Michael    Hrebin, 
V.F..    pastor    of    Ascension    Bvzantine 
Chiirch  in  clairton.  Pa.,  a  third-class 
city  in  my  20th  Coniires.'iional  District. 

Mon.signor  Hrcbin's  sincerity,  warmth.  ■ 
friendliness,  and  love  of  fellow  man  hat 
been  infectious  and  has  touched  not 
only  his  parishioners  but  the  entire 
commimity,-  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
alike.  He  possesses  that  remorkable 
trait  of  quickly  turning  a  new  acquain- 
tance into  an  old  friend.  Never  is  he  toe 
busy  to  talk  to  an  individual,  whether 
it  be  on  a  personal  matter  or  merely  a 
social  chat.  Never  is  he  so  involved  witli 
the  affairs  of  his  church  that  he  will 
not  Join  in  n  program  or  projet  which 
wiU  improve  the  lives  of  the  commu- 
nity's residents. 

Recently  Monsignor  Hrebin  was  hon- 
ored at  a  testimonial  dinner  celebrating 
his  elevation  to  his  new  rank  it}  the 
church.  Hundreds  of  persons  attended 
the  alfair.  High  ranking  members  of 
the  church  hierarchy  Joined  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Ascension  Church  and  resi- 
dents of  Clairton  in  an  open  display  ol 
a.Tection  and  respect  for  Father  Mike 

Father  Mike  has  only  been  In  Clair- 
ton a  relatively  short  time.  le.ss  than  IC 
years.  But  in  that  period  he  has  workec" 
unceasingly  with  his  parish  and  his 
community.  He  has  inslilled  in  the  peo- 
ple,a  zeal  and  2e.st  to  help  each  other 


He  has  replaced  letliargy  with  a  drivin- 
desire  and  has  brought  everyone  closer 
together. 

Bom  ill  the  litUe  town  of  Swoyersville 
Pa.,  Monslgnor  Hrebm  v.as  graduatec 
fronvSt.  Procopius  College  and  attendee 
4  years  of  pliilosopii>-  and  theology  at 
St.  Procopius  Seminary  iu  Lisle.  lil.  He 
attended  Catholic  University  here  in 
Washington,  and  the  School  of  Music 
at  Duquesne  University  iu  Pii,tsburgli. 
He  was  ordained  into  the  priesthood  cp 
May  8.  1949,  and  served  many  years  a: 
professor  cX  chant  and  clioir  director  a 
Sainu  Cyril  and  MeUioUius  Seminary  ir 
Piitaburgh. 

His  pastoral  assignments,  prior  t 
commB  to  .Ascension  Church,  included 
the  Holy  Ghost  Parisli  in  Cleveland 
Ohio:  St  Michaels  Church  in  Garv' 
Ind.:  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Parish  In 
Pittsburgh.  In  May  of  tlus  vear  he  wa 
elevated  to  the  office  of  Mon-signor  b- 
Pope  Paul  VI.  and  the  invesuture  of 
Monsignorship  was  bestowed  by  Arcli 
bishop  Stephen  J.  Kocisko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Hrebin  is  ui 
orJmaiy  clergyman.  I  su-spec;  the  fu 
lure  holds  mucli  for  liim  in  his  choker 
"ork.  How  long  he  will  remain  with  us 
w.  Clauton.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
liowevcr,  that  we  have  been  made  lei 
ter  through  our  contact  «'ith  tiiis  re 
markable  nun  we  know  as  Father  Mike 


•  iTLECTIONd— NOT  Dc 
WJ    IME  IS&UE3 


HOiM.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAt.trORNlA 

l.V  1 1!E  IIOUoK  OF  REPRESE.VTAT1\  KS 

Monday.  November  23.  1970 
Ur.  SCHMnz.  Mi-.  Speaker.  comr.H->- 
l:^tors  and  poliUcal  obsei  vcjs  of  all  kind* 
lhroue:i..iit  ih?  country  were  locking  i.i.- 
a  pattern  in  tlie  November  3  election.';, 
and  expecting  to  find  it.  On  Uie  one  hand 
■  there  was  talk  of  an  •emerginrr  Republi- 
can majority";  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conviction  tliat  economic  issues  and  a.- 
pealK  to  minority  groups  cDnllnue  li 
dominate  the  American  political  sctnc 
Huts  rlase  examination  of  the  elc  - 
tion  post  mortems  will  show  them  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  iiontificating  bcfjic 
the  clecuon.  Pesple  .5ee  in  the  re--uii 
what  they  want  to  se::  but  eveiy  poiiii 
.made  by  one  side  on  the  basis  of  the 
election  winners  and  lasers  can  he 
matched  by  an  equally  telling  point  f j- 
the  opposing  faction.  The  fact  is  that 
there  was  no  pattern  iu  the  1970  elc.  - 
tion.  because  voi-y  few  contests  v.cre  ec- 
lually  decided  on  the  issues. 

It  may  be  said  with  mucli  trutli  tl-jit 
this  is  nothing  new  in  Aniwacan  poliUcs- 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  thtt  we 
are  still  indulging  ourselves  in  politic 
as  usual.  But  tlie  Umes  are  hardly  usual. 
Our  ablUty  to  defend  ourselves  and  oiii- 
ers  again.st  the  advriiice  of  conimunisin 
is  declining  ffll  over  the  world.  The  very 
day  afler  our  elecUons,  a  Marxist  wss 
sworn  in  as  President  of  Chile.  At  home, 
we  face  a  wave  of  disorder,  disruption, 
and  crime  topped  by  an  orgaulied  revo- 
lutionai}-    terrorism    new    to   America:! 
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history.  If  these  are  not  issues  to  move 
the  electorate,  what  will  move  them? 

Yet  the  November  3  elections  were  not 
decided  on  these  issues.  They  gave  no 
verdict  for  the  hard-line  position  taken 
by  Vice  President  Agnew,  though  natu- 
rally he  would  like  us  to  think  they  did, 
nor  for  the  policy  of  compromise  and  im- 
d£rstanding  so  persistently  promoted  in 
the  news  media,  as  their  "pundits"  would 
like  to  have  us  think. 

For  instance,  in  California  the  very 
same  voters  who  reelected  Governor 
Reagan  by  a  substantial  margin  also 
elected,  by  a  somewhat  larger  margin,  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  virtually  every 
thing  Governor  Reagan  has  spoken  for  ■ 
in  the  vitally  important  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  voters  of  Boston.  Mass..  elected 
to  Congress  a  woman  widely  known  for 
her  imcompromising  opposition  to  the 
disruption  of  communities  by  compul- 
sory busing  of  schoolchildren  out  of 
their  neighborhoods — but  they  also 
elected  to  Congress  a  priest  whose  state- 
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ments  show  that  he  has  accepted  vir- 
tually the  whole  liberal  doctrine  which 
has  led  "to  compulsory  busing  and  similar 
Government  policies. 

The  voters  of  Maryland  sent  Con- 
gressman J.  Glenn  Beall  to  the  Senate, 
apparently  rajecting  the  incumbent  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Tydings  as  too  liberal — and 
at  the  same  time  they  sent  three  new  men 
to  Congress,  all  of  whom  appear  to  be  far 
to  the  left  of  those  they  replaced. 

Nationwide,  presuming  that  all  can- 
didates now  leading  in  the  Vote  count 
hold  their  lead  through  whatever  .re- 
counts may  be  held,  the  Republican 
Party  has  scored  a  net  gain  of  one 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  suffered  a  net  loss 
of  10  seats  in  the  House,  while  sup- 
porters of  a  strong  national  defense  and 
firm  action  against  violence  at  home 
have  scored  a  net  gain  of  three  seats  in 
the  Senate  and  suffered  a  net  loss  of  11 
seats  in  the  House.  This  is  according  to 
the  best  estimate  that  can  now  be  made, 
keeping  in  mind  that  high  public  office 
changes  many  men.  some  for  the  better 
and  somj  for  the  worse.  The  total  num- 
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ber  of  new  Congressmen  is  55,  moviijg 
me  that  many  steps  up  the  ladder  of 
seniority. 

Where  this  election  was  not  decided 
on  the  issues,  it  could  only  be  decided 
on  personalities  or  superficialities :  youth 
versus  age,  personal  appearance  and 
charm  or  the  lack  of  them  by  an  op- 
ponent: successful  image-making  either 
by  television  or  by  spectacular  gim- 
micks— such  as  the  1,000-mile  walk  by 
the  new  Senator  from  Florida — and  name 
recognition.  The  list  of  sons  and  brothers 
of  famous  people  .in  Congress  is  grow- 
ing longer,  running  the  ideological  gamut 
from  Buckley  to  Stevenson.  Dynastic 
loyalty  reached  its  peak  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  voters  not  only  over- 
whelmingly reelected  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  despite  the  events  on  Chappa- 
quiddick  Island,  but  threw  out  of  office 
the  district  attorney  who  ordered  and 
conducted  the  inquest  into  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne's  death. 

Such  is  politics  in  America,  1970.  At 
this  rate,  it  may  not  be  a  luxury  we 
will  enjoy  much  longer. 


